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United  States 
oj  America 


?>  Congressional  TRecorfl 

ir        PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    87'^'  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE 

\Vi  DM  M)\\.  ,I\M  \:.N    l'».  l'H.2 

'ihe  10th  day  of  Januaiy  Lciiig  the  day 
l,;.;.cnbt'd  by  Pubhc  Law  348,  87th  Con- 
Ki<N.>.  l>t  t.cvsMon.  for  th.e  mtLUng  of 
t!.r  M  se.vsiun  of  the  87th  Congres-s,  the 
.^-."iiate  a.vM  nibitd  in  il^  C'J-.aiiibcr  at  the 
e'ap.to!. 

LYNDCiN  B  JOHNSON  of  T.  xas.  Vice 
I'lesident  of  the  United  Sta U's,  called  the 
Senate  to  order  at   12  o'clock  meridian. 

Ihe  Cha;'lain.  Rev  PYedcnck  Brown 
Hams.  I)  D.,  of  the  city  of  Wa.^^h'.neton. 
otTered  th.e  following  piayer: 

C^ur  Father,  God,  in  whose  being  Ls 
all  life's  nieanuig  and  in  whose  will  alone 
is  our  p«ace:  We  beseech  Thee,  as  the 
Congress  convenes,  to  give  eveiy  Mem- 
b<r  of  both  bodies,  and  to  all  who  serve 
in  any  capacity  m  this  shrine  of  each 
patriot's  devotion,  a  vision  splendid  of 
the  rich  heritage  with  which  the  Repub- 
lic stands  in  this  testing  day  before  the 
whole  world. 

We  lift  our  Te  Deum  that  in  spite  of 
our  deniaLs  and  betrayals  the  glory  is  still 
there,  enlightening  the  earth,  and  that 
we  are  called  to  let  its  radiance  shine 
through  us.  We  did  not  create  it.  It 
was  bequeathed  to  us  by  God-fearing 
men  and  women  whose  spirits  are  in  the 
cloud  of  witnesses  surrounding  us  this 
hour,  as  there  are  faced  by  Thy  servants 
in  this  Chamber  problems  as  vexing  as 
any  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
Nation  have  ever  been  caUed  upon  to 
solve. 

Give  us  to  realize  that  the  defense  of 
our  faith  in  Thee,  which  is  the  victory 
that  overcometh  the  world,  and  in  the 
supremacy  of  spiritual  verities,  depjends 
at  last,  not  on  any'  economic,  military, 
scientific,  or  educational  resource,  but 
upon  a  passion,  which  burns  like  fire  in 
our  bones,  to  translate  our  religious  faith 
into  the  acts  of  our  daily  life,  at  home  and 
in  our  global  stewardship.  Increase  our 
dedication  to  that  holy  calling,  as  we 
march  to  the  drumbeat  of  Thy  truth. 
We  ask  It  in' the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
.  Amen. 


Before  th.e  adjouriunrnt  today,  the 
u:.ual  resolution  ol  respect  and  tribute  to 
h;s  memory  will  b-  ofTered. 

It  is  my  understar.ding  tliat  the  ma- 
101  ity  leader  will  shortly  seek  unanimous 
coirsent  for  a  fixed  hour  and  day,  next 
week,  when  Senators  may  pay  their 
tnbuLe:>  to  the  memoiy  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor Bridges.  It  is  hoped  that  Senators 
Will,  so  far  as  po.'^.siblc,  reserve  their 
tributes  for  that  occasion,  because,  I 
would  inform  the  Senate,  the  widow,  the 
mother,  and  other  mt  mbers  of  the  family 
of  Senator  Brii.ge.s.  will  be  present  at 
that  time. 


DEATH     OF     SENATOR     STYLES 
BRIDGES,  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  profound  sorrow  and  a  deep  sense 
of  personal  grief  that  I  discharge  the 
duty  of  oCBcially  informing  the  Senate  of 
the  death  of  my  beloved  friend  and  senior 
colleague,  Senator  Styles  Brii>ges,  who 
departed  this  life  on  November  26,  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Congress, 
cvin 1 


SENATOR    FROM   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  and  honor,  as  a  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  to  send  to  the  desk  the 
official  certificate  of  the  appointment 
of  Maurice  J.  Murphy,  Jr.,  as  a  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEN^r.  The  certifi- 
cate of  appointment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
certificate: 

Certific.\te  of  Appointment 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
To    the    President    of    the    Senate    of    the 
U.nited  States: 

This  is  to  certify  th.-^t,  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  In  me  by  rhe  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  I,  Wesley  Powell,  the 
Governor  of  said  State,  do  hereby  appoint 
Maurice  J.  MrmPHT,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  said 
State,  to  represent  said  State  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  untU  the  vacancy 
therein,  caused  by  the  death  of  Styles 
Bridgks,  Is  filled  by  election,  as  provided  by 
law. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor, 
Wesley  Powell,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Ckjncord,  N.H.,  this  7th  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1961. 

Weslet  Powell, 

Governor. 

'    By  the  Governor: 

[seal]  Robert  L.  Stark, 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  certifi- 
cate will  be  filed. 

If  the  Seruitor  designate  will  present 
himself  at  the  desk  to  take  the  oath,  the 
oath  will  be  administered  to  him. 

Mr.  MURPHY,  escorted  by  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, advanced  to  the  Vice  President's 
desk,  and  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by 
law  was  administered  to  him  by  the  Vice 
President,  and  was  subscribed  by  him. 


LIST  OP  SENATXDRS  BY  STATES 

AZobama.— Lister    Hill    and   John   J. 
Sparkman. 


/^y,^lr—Y..  L.  Bartlett  and  Ernest 
Gruenin^. 

/_,,-,,,;,; — c.^-l  Hayden  and  Barry 
Gold  water. 

Arkay^sas— J. hn  L.  McClellan  and  J. 
W.  Fulbrif'ht. 

Ca/-/cr'^;a.  — Tl-.omas  H.  .Kuchel  and 
Clair  Er.gle. 

Co/orado— Gordon  Allott  and  John  A. 

Carroll. 

Co  n  7;  re /:c!if.—Prescott  Bush  and 
Thomas    J.    Dodd. 

Dclanarc^ — John  J.  Williams  and  J. 
Ca'eb  Boegs. 

FJorida  — Spessard  L.  Holland  and 
George  A.  Smathers. 

Georgia. —Richard  B.  Russell  and  Her- 
man  E.  Talmadge. 

Hcuan.— Hiram  L.  Fong  and  Oren  E. 
Lone. 

Idaho.— Henry  C.  Dworshak  and 
Frank  Church. 

Illinois.— PSiUl  H.  Douglas  and  Everett 
McKinley  Dirlcsen. 

/7:dzana.— Homer  E.  Capehart  and 
Vance  Hartke. 

/ou-a. —Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  and 
Jack  Miller. 

Kansas.— Andrew  F.  Schoeppel  and 
Frank  Carlson. 

Kentucky. — John  S.  Cooper  and 
Thruston  B.  Morton. 

Louisiana.— Allen  J.  Ellender  and 
Russell  B.  Long. 

Maine. — Margaret  Chase  Smith  and 
Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

Maryland. — John  Marshall  Butler  and 
J.GlennBeall. 

Massachusetts. — Leverett  Saltonstall 
and  Benjamin  A.  Smith  U. 

Michigan. — Pat  McNamara  and  Philip 
A.  Hart. 

AftnTiesoia.— Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and 
Eugene  J.  McCarthy. 

Mississippi. — James  O.  Eastland  and 
John  Stermis. 

Missouri. — Stuart  Symington  and  Ed- 
ward V.Long. 

Montana. — Mike  Mansfield  and  Lee 
Metcalf. 

Nebraska.- Roman  L.  Hruska  and 
Carl  T.  Curtis. 

Neuoda.— Alan  Bible  and  Howard  W. 
Cannon. 

New  Hampshire. — Norris  Cotton  and 
Maurice  J.  Murphy,  Jr. 

New    Jersey. — Clifford    P.    Case    and 
Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr. 
'     New    Mexico.— Dennis    Chavez     and 
Clintcin  P.  Anderson. 

New  Yor/c.— Jacob  K.  Javits  and  Ken- 
neth B.(  Keating. 

North   Carolina. — Sam   J.   Ervin,   Jr. 
and  B.  Everett  Jordan. 
North  Dakota.— Milton:  B.,  Young  and 

Quentln  N.  Burdick. 
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Ohio — Frank  J   Lausche  and  Stephen 
M.  Young 

Oklahoma — Robert  S.  Kerr  and  A.  S. 
Mike  Monroney. 

Oregon. — Wayne  Morse  and  Maurine 
B.  Neuberger. 

Pennsylvania. — Joseph    S     Clark    and 
Hui(h  Scott 

Rhode   Inland  — John   O    Pa.stoit-   and 
Claiborne  Pell 

South  Carolina  — Ohn  D  Johnston  and 
Sliom  Thurmond. 

South    Dakota  —Karl    E     Mundt    and 
Francis  Case 

Tenne^isee  — Estes  Kcfauver  and  Albert 
Gore. 

Texa.'<. — Ralph     W     Yarborousih    and 
John  G.  Tower 

Utah  —Wallace  F    Bennett  and  Frank 
E.  Moss 

Vermont  — George  D.  Aiken  and  Win- 
ston L.  Prouty 

Virginia — Harry    Flood    Byrd    and    A 
Willis  Robertson 

Washington. — Warren    G      Magnuson 
and  Henry  M   Jackson 

West     Virginia — Jennings     Randolph 
and  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Wisconsin. — Alexander  Wiley  and  Wil- 
liam Proxmire 

Wyoming. — Gale  W,  McGte  and  J    J 
Hickey, 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^  Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair'.  A  quorum  is 
present. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 


I 


Mr.    MANSFIELD      Mr.    President 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  absence 
of  a  quorum  is  suggested.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

1  The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names; 

i  N.  I    1  I 


Aiken 

rulbrlght 

Mort-e 

Alloft 

( iiildwater 

Morton 

Anderson 

Gore 

MOS.H 

Bart'ett 

Oruenlng 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Beniiet.t 

Haydeu 

Muakle 

Bible 

Hlckenlooppr 

Neuben<f>r 

BoKKs 

Hlckev 

PftStore 

Bush 

H.U 

Peil 

Butler 

Ho::,uici 

Pro  u  *  V 

Byrd.  V.i 

Hr  i«ka 

Proxniire 

Byrd.  W    Va 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Cannon 

JacK.so!: 

Hobertsoii 

Capehar'. 

J.I-.  I'S 

Ru^ell 

Carl. on 

J-jhiiston 

SaltcnBta!! 

Carry  1! 

Jord.in 

Scott 

Ca»e.  N  J 

Ken; Hi g 

Sniathers 

Ca.-e   S    D.K- 

Kef.iuver 

ST.itr.,  Mas^ 

Chavp/ 

Kerr 

Smith    Mali'.' 

Church 

Kuci  -1 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Lausche 

ytean.s 

( 'ooptM 

■  Long.  Mo 

Symlndft.m 

Cdt'on 

l..<<ng   H<iW':<u 

Talmad^e 

furti.s 

Mansfield 

rhiirtnond 

Dirk^en 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Dodd 

MrCI-'llan 

Wll.-v 

Da'ig'.a.-, 

MiCiee 

WiinHn..s   N  J 

rhfcorshaK 

McNamara 

Wlillains.  Del 

Elleiuler 

Mftralf 

Yf<rborou(?h 

EUitSl" 

MlUer 

YounK   N    Dh 

Fong 

Monroney 

You'iK   Ohio 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  ?H?nator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr  East- 
i.\nd:,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr  EftviM  the  .Senator  from  Michigan 
i  Mr  II^HT!,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
'Mr  Long  .  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton Mr  M\c;NrsoN:,  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr  Bupduk'  are 
nffe.ssarily    nb.sent 

Mr  KUCHEI  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kan.sas  I  Mr  ScHt-)Fi'['EL  I 
i.s  ab.sent  beiause  of  illness 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr  MANSFIELD  .submitted  the  fol- 
lijv.  ing  resolution  'S  Re.s  228'.  which 
was  read,  considered  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  a  I  'fed  to 

HfioUed,  Tiuii  .1  conmiittee  cuiiiibiUig  ol 
'.AG  Scnntors  be  ■:ip..intfd  by  tlie  Vice  Presl- 
deir.  to  Join  sucli  conlmittee  as  m;iy  be  ap- 
pmuted  by  the  H^use  <if  Representatives  to 
w.ilt  iip"n  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
,t!icl  ininrm  him  that  a  quorum  of  each 
Huu.se  Is  assembled  and  that  the  Congress 
IS  ready  to  rcceue  any  comtnunicatidii  he 
ni.iy   be   pleased   to  make 

Th'>  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  appoints  the  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  Mr  Mansfield  ' 
ar.d  the  minority  Ifad^r,  the  Scnatoi 
from  Illinois  ^  Mr  Dirksen'.  as  the 
members  of  tin'  coijimittee  on  tii»'  part 
of   the  Senate 


NOriFICAriON   TO   THE    HOUS1-; 

Mr  DIRKSEN  submitted  the  following 
ii'.soliilion  S  Res  229  •.  which  was  rrad 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
agreed  to 

Rr^o'.i'-d  Th.it  the  Secretary  Inform  the 
House  of  Representatl'.es  that  a  quorum  of 
the  i^enate  is  assembled  and  fiiat  the  Senate 
;s   le.idv    ti)  priH-eed   t.o  business 


HOUR   OF  DAILY  MEETING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resoiiitu«n  'S.  Res  2;30',  which 
was  read,  considered  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  agreed  to: 

Rcsnlrrd  Tiiat  the  hour  of  dally  inee'ing 
of  the  Senate  be  12  o'clock  meridian  unless 
otherwise  ordered 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM -JOINT 
SESSION   TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  we 
are  returning  to  a  substantial  calendar 
of  business  There  is  much  committee 
Aiirk  to  be  done  a  number  of  bills  al- 
ready on  the  calendar  to  be  di.->posed  of 
in  the  comink;  wffks,  and  legislation  of 
national  and  int^/rnational  significance 
to  be  considered  later  in  the  se.ssion.  I 
tiopr  the  p. 'nod  of  recess  huis  be.n  a 
fiiutfui  on.',  and  ihat  each  Senator  re- 
tuins  full  of  vigor  and  enthusiasm  foi- 
thf  task  ahead  of  us. 

As  IS  our  custom  ur  will  delay  the 
Uan.saction  of  routine  business  until  th.r 
Pieside-it.  }:a.~  delivered  his  slate  of  the 
Union  addr>'ss  tomorrow  Wiien  we  le- 
lurn  to  this  C'hatnbei-.  it  will  be  in  order 
for  Senator.^  to  introduce  b^ils  and  make 
sucii  remarks  as  they  see  fit.  I  do  not 
anticipate  tliat  any  major  lei..;islation  v,ill 
be  con.^.di-'ied  this  week  It  is  my  inten- 
tion tomorrow,  at  the  conclusion  of  busi- 
ncos.  to  mo;e  that  the  S.  r.ate  adjourn 
until  Mond.iv 

On  Mondav  the  Senate  w:;;  procfH-d 
10  consider  Calendar  No.  1U80.  H  R.  8«47 
the  so-called  Du  Pont  tax  bill  This  is 
m  accord  with  the  action  of  the  Senate 
on  September  2ti  1961  and  with  state- 
ment    made   by    lii--    leade!\^l:;p   at   that 


time  We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
situation  in  regard  to  this  matter,  so 
far  as  it  involves  the  rendering  of  a 
decision  by  the  Federal  district  court, 
has  not  appreciably  changed  since  Sep- 
tember 26  Nevertheless,  we  are  obliged 
to  move  to  consider  the  bill  on  Monday 
next  m  order  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
the  Senate  lus  expie.ssed  in  Septemhei 
We  hope  the  matt^'i  can  be  resolved  this 
time  and  I  expect  it  to  remain  the  un- 
hin.-,lied  busine.>-.-5  until  it  is  resolved 

The  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at 
12  noon  and  at  12  10  p.m  will  proceeci 
to  tile  Hall  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives lO  ilea:  the  sti*te  of  the  Union  ad- 
dre.ss  by  the  F^iesident  of  the  United 
states  Discussion  of  routine  business, 
in  the  Senate  will  be  delayed.  I  repeal 
a-s  IS  customary,  until  tomorrow  when  the 
Senate  returns  to  this  Chamber  from  the 
Hal!  of  the  House  of  Rt-presentatives 


DKAIH  OF  SENATOR  STYLES 
HRIDCJES  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE^ 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  afU^i 
conference  with  the  n^ajority  leader,  it 
has  been  determined  that  beginninK  on 
Wednesday.  January  17  at  the  hour  of 
1  30  Senators  may  pre.sent  their  eulogies 
m  memory  of  our  late  departed  comrade 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
Styi  E,s  Bridges 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  if 
I  may  join  m  the  discussion  at  this 
point.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinoi.s.  and  I  did  discuss  this  mat- 
ter with  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shne  and  others  interested;  and  it  was 
at; reed  that  Wednesday  next,  the  17th 
of  January,  beginning  at  1:30  pm 
would  be  the  appropriate. tune  for  eulo- 
gies in  memory  of  our  late  beloved  col- 
leftiiue   Styles  Bridges 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  relative  to  the 
death  of  Senator  Styles  Bridges,  of  New 
Hampshire 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Tlie  resolu- 
ti'U!  w  ill  be  read 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution 
'S    Res    231  '    as  follows: 

Uftolrrd.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  wltli 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
iiMunrement  of  the  death  of  Honorable 
Sty:  js  BRiix;r..s  hite  a  SeiiaUir  from  the  State 
di  New  Hampshire 

Rpiulnd  Ihat  the  Secretary  communl- 
1  .If  these  resolutions  t*.)  the  House  of  Rep- 
rt'bentatives  and  transmit  an  enrolled  copv 
theref>f  to  the  family  of   the  deceased 

firii'hfd.  That  as  :i  further  mark  .f  re- 
spect to  n\>-  mem'Tv  of  the  deceased  the 
Senate  d' ■  ri"w  luljciurn 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
Mction  tlie  resolution  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  unani- 
mously aiireed  to 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President,  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  third  paragraph  of 
the  re.^olution  just  agreed  to,  I  now  move 
Lhat  the  Senate  adjourn  as  a  further 
mark  of  rt  spect  to  the  memory  of  my 
deceased  colleague. 

Accordingly  lat  12  o'clock  and  18  min- 
utes p  m  '  the  Senate  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday  January  11.  I9fi?  at 
12  o'clock  meridian 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdnksuay,  J.\Ni  ary  10,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Ralph  R.  Roberts,  Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  Clerk.  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  time  has  arrived 
for  the  meeting  of  the  2d  session  of  the 
87th  Congress.  Since  the  last  session  of 
Congress  the  great  and  beloved  Speaker 
of  the  House  has  departed  this  life. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House,  in  conformity 
with  the  rules,  has  called  the  House  to 
order  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
Speaker.  The  roll  will  be  called  to 
ascertain  whether  a  quorum  Is  present. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  tellers  having  taken  their  places, 
the  House  proceeded  to  vote  for  Speaker. 
The  following  is  the  result  of  the  vote: 
(Roll  No.  2] 
McCORMACK— 248 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

I  Roll   No.   1] 

Dooley  O'Konskl 

HoITmftn,  Mich   Rousselot 
Johnson,  Md.      Shelley 
Kee  Ullman 

Martin,  Nebr       Younger 
Michel 


Celler 
DftTla, 

Jatnea  O. 
DavU.  Tenn 
DkWBon 
Derwlnakl 


The  Clerk.  Four  hundred  and  eleven 
Members  having  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  Is  present. 


ELECTION  OF  SPEAKER 

The  Clerk.  Nominations  for  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  now 
in  order. 

The  Clerk  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter]. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Clerk,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  caucus  I  am  di- 
rected by  the  unanimous  vote  of  that 
caucus  to  present  for  election  to  the  of- 
fice of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  name  of  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack.  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Clerk.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HoEVCN]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Clerk,  by  author- 
ity, by  direction,  and  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Republican  conference.  I  nomi- 
nate for  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  Honorable  Charles  A. 
Halleck,  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

The  Clerk.  The  Honorable  Johw  W. 
McCormack  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
Honorable  Charles  A.  Halleck  of  Indi- 
ana have  been  nominated  for  Speaker. 

Are  there  further  nominations?  [After 
a  pause.]  If  tJiere  are  no  further  nomi- 
nations, the  Clerk  will  appoint  the  fol- 
lowing Members  to  act  as  tellers:  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]; 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  LMrs. 
Sullivan  ] ;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  SchenckI;  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Tennessee  [Mrs.  ReeceI. 

The  tellers  will  please  take  their  places 
at  the  desk  in  front  of  the  Speaker's 
rostrum. 

The  roll  will  now  be  called,  and  Mem- 
bers resf>onding  to  their  names  will  Indi- 
cate by  surname  the  candidate  of  their 
choice. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Addabbo 

Addonlzio 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alford 

Andrews 

Anfuso 

A.«ihley 

Ashmore 

AsplnaU 

Bailey 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Beckworth 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Blatalk 

Blltch 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Boykin 

Brademaa 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Buckley 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burke,  Maaa. 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cannon 

Carey 

Caaey 

Celler 

Cbelf 
Clark 
Coad 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corman 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davla,  John  W 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulakl 

Bdmondson 

Elliott 

Brerett 

■vlna 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

FaaceU 

Felghan 

Plnnegan 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Focarty 

Forrester 

Fountain    . 

Frazler 

Frledel 

QaUagher 

Oarmata 

Gary 

Oathlngs 

OlaUno 

Gilbert 


Adair 
Alger 
Andersen. 

Minn. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Auchlncloaa 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barry 
Baas,  N.H. 


Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

Hays 

Healey 

H''l>ert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Heriong 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

John.son,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kltchln 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kowalskl 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Loser 

McDowell 

McPall 

McMillan 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Matthews 

MlUer.  Clem 

MUler. 
George  P. 

Mills 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Murphy 

Murray 

Natcher 


Nix 

NorreU 

O'Brien.  lU. 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 

O  Hara,  III. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O  Nelll 

Passman 

Patman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

PhUbin 

Pike 

PUcher 

Poage 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnski 

Rains 

RandaU 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Rol>ert8 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  na. 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 
Rousb 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Scott 

Selden 

Sbeppard 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Strattob 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson.  HJ. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Udall.  Morris  K. 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Walter 

WatU 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wlckersham 

Williams 

WUlls 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 


Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curt  in 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Dague 

Derounlan 

Devlne 

Dole 

Oomlnlck 

Ehirno 

Dwyer 

Ellsworth 

Fenton 

Flndley 

Flno 

Ford 

Frelinghuysen 

Fulton 

Garland 

Gavin 

Glenn 

Goodell 

GoodUng 

Griflln 

Grose 

Gubser 

Hall 

Halpem 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  111. 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Judd 


HALLECK— 166 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Bromwell 

Broomlleld 


Brown 

Broyhlll 

Bruce 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahUl 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Chiperfleld 

Church 

Clancy 

Collier 

Conte 

Corbett 


Kearns 

Keith 

KUbum 

King,  NY. 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McCuUoch 

McDonough 

Mclntire 

McVey 

MacGregor 

MaiUlard 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mason 

Mathias 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Miller,  N.Y. 

MUllken 

Mlnshall 

Moore 

Moorehead. 

Ohio 
Morse 
Mosher 
Nelsen 
Norblad 
Nygaard 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Pelly 
Pillion 
Plrnle 
Poff 
Qule 


Ray 
Reecc 

ReUel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Riehlman 

RobiBon 

Roudebtish 

Rousselot 

St.  George 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scheack 

Scherer 

Schneet>eU 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scran  ton 

Seely-Brown 

Short 

Shriver 

Slbal 

SUer 

Smith,  Calif. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Taber 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ToUefson 

Tupper 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Wallhauser 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

WhaUey 

Wharton 

Widnall 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Wilson,  Ind. 


NOT  VOTXNG — 18 

Davis,  Dooley  CKonakl 

James  C.  Hoffman.  Ulch.  Shelley 

Davis,  Tenn.  Kee  tJllman 

Dawson  Martin.  Nebr.      Younger 

Derwlnski  Michel 

Present 

Halleck  McCormack 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  James  C.  Davis  paired  for  Mr.  McCor- 
mack with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska  paired 
for  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Shelley  paired  for  Mr.  McCormack  with 
Mr.  Michel  paired  for  Mr.  Halleck. 

The  Clerk.  The  tellers  agree  in  their 
tally.  The  total  number  of  votes  cast 
was  414,  of  which  the  Honorable  Johw 
W.  McCormack  received  248,  and  the 
Honorable  Charles  A.  Hallbck  received 
166.  Two  voted  "present."  Therefore, 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack  of 
Massachusetts  Is  the  duly  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  87th  Congress. 

The  Clerk  appoints  the  following 
Members  to  escort  the  Speaker-elect  to 
the  Chair :  The  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Halleck]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 

(The  Doorkeeper  announced  the 
Speaker-elect  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  was  escorted  to  the  Chair 
by  the  conmiittee  of  escort.) 

Mr.  HALLBCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  my  time  here  I  have  served  under  four 
Speakers — ^Mr.  Byms  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Bankhead  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Raybum  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts, 
each  a  great  and  good  man  who  served 
with  fairness  and  with  complete  dedica- 
tion to  the  responsibility  of  the  high 
office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. A  year  ago  In  presenting 
Speaker  Raybitrn,  whose  passing  has 
saddened  us  all,  I  said  there  would  be 
disagreements  among  us,  and  that  Is  as 
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It  should  be  so  long^as  in  this  Republic 
we  have  a  two-party  system.  But,  peo- 
ple of  good  will  can  disagree  where  dis- 
agreement Is  proper  without  rancor  and 
without  malice. 

Now  may  I  say  .to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  to  you  Members  of  the  House  on  the 
majority  side  that  we  on  the  minority 
side  wili  not  be  in  a  negative  position. 
We  shall  cooperate  as  best  we  can  to 
build  the  economic  and  military  strength 
of  our  country.  And  if  our  security 
should  t>e  threatened,  we  shall  prove 
once  again  that  we  are  a  united,  reso- 
lute people. 

We  have  now  chosen  a  new  Speaker. 
"He  may  find  it  a  little  difllcult  to  move 
f  rgm  the  tempest  and  tumult  of  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  the  serenity  of  the 
Speaker's  position,  but  I  daresay  he  will 
make  the  move  with  dispatch. 

So  it  is  my  happy  privilege  to  present 
to  you  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
CORMACK,  himself  a  great  and  good  man, 
a  worthy  successor  of  the  great  Speaker 
Rayburn,  and  one  who  .will  carry  on.  we 
are  all  sure,  with  the  honored  traditions 
of  this  high  office  he  now  assumes. 

To  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  congratulations 
and  hest  wishes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  my  dear 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
my  valued  coUef«ues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  occupying  my  present  position 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  the  result  of  the  death  of  the  late 
Speaker,  our  beloved  and  valiant  friend. 
Mr.  Rayburn  of  Texas.  I  express  the  feel- 
ing universally  held- that  Speaker  Ray- 
burn was  one  of  the  great  Americans  and 
outstanding  legislators  in  our  Nation's 
history.  Mr.  Speaker  Rayburn  was  not 
only  a  sreat  man,  but  he  was  also  a  good 
man.  If  Sam  Rayburn  could  speak  to  us 
today  from  the  Great  Beyond,  knowing 
the  intense  love  that  each  and  every  one 
of  us  have  for  our  country,  he  would  urtie 
us  in  this  trying  period  of  the  world's 
history  to  carry  on  with  confidence  and 
with  unity. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  generous 
references  made  to  me  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  also  my 
valued  friend,  because  from  the  day  he 
came  here  as  a  new  Member,  he  and  I 
have  developed  a  respect  which  lonsr  aaro 
ripened  into  true  friendship,  who.se 
friendship  I  love  and  value  very  much. 

I  hope,  Charlie — departing  a  liUle 
from  my  prepared  remarks — that  I  will 
have  great  lateral  support  from  you  dur- 
ing this  session. 

I  am  mo.st  grateful  for  the  action  of 
my  Democratic  colleagues  In  the  caucus 
on  yesterday  in  selecting  me  as  their 
candidate  for  Speaker  of  the  Hou^e  of 
Representatives,  and  today  to  my  col- 
leagues of  the  entire  House  I  am  most 
grateful  for  the  honor  they  have  con- 
ferred upon  me  in  the  action  of  electing 
me  to  this  great  office. 

I  profoundly  appreciate  the  high  honor 
of  beinfi  the  presiding  officer  of  this  the 
greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world. 
and  for  this  evidence  of  your  great  con- 
fidence, respect,  and  friendship  I  expre=;.s 
to  you  my  sincere  thanks.  In  the  exei  - 
ciae  and  performance  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Speaker,  parliamentaiy  or 


otherwise,  I  shall  perform  such  dutie.s 
impartially  with  fair  treatment  to  all 
Members  in  Intcrpretiru,'  and  enforcing' 
the  rules,  but  above  all  protecting  the 
rights  of  all  Members  without  regard  to 
party  affiliation. 

While  as  leader  in  this  body  of  my 
party,  I  have  my  political  responsibil- 
ities, in  the  performance  of  my  duties 
as  Speaker,  my  re.sponsibility  i.s  to  the 
Hou>e  ilself  and  to  all  of  it.s  MembiTs. 

As  majority  leader  I  alwavs  con.sidered 
that  one  of  my  primary  dut:t\s  was  to 
protect  the  ri^ht.^,  under  the  rules  and 
also  in  accordance  with  the  cu.stoms  of 
the  House,  of  the  minority  party.  I  shall 
folio'A-  that  course  as  Speaker 

Thus  is  not  the  time  for  extended  re- 
marks on  my  part,  and  particularly  for 
reference  to  legislative  matters  or  public 
questions  we  must  face  dur:ni,'  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress.  However,  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  all  Members  give 
me,  as  far  as  possible,  their  understjind- 
\x\^  cooperation,  as  well  as  their  tolerant 
consideration. 

There  is  one  brief  observation  that  I 
consider  pertinent  to  an  occasion  of  this 
kind  and  at  this  time  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. The  distinguished  minority  leader 
pertinently  and  effectively  also  made 
reference  to  It. 

We  are  living  in  a  world  of  strain  and 
tension  m  which  evil  forces  exist  bent  on 
world  domination,  with  resultant  en- 
slavement, persecution,  and  even  death 
it.self 

Confining  myself  to  a  stron-^  national 
defense  and  a  firm  foreign  policy.  I  am 
proud  that  the  Congress  for  years  has 
madf  a  powerful  record  in  these  two 
important  fields 

It  is  evident  to  all  of  us  that  great 
chaiu-es  are  taking  place  throvuiliout  the 
world.  We  must  efTcctively  meet  the 
challenges  that  cor;front  us  m  this  period 
of  world  history  if  we  want  to  have  our 
Nation  move  forward.  We  mu.^t  move 
forward  throu-.:h  the  complex  shoals  of 
world  politics  arid  domestic  problems, 
through  a  ma/c  of  interlocking  problems 
in  science  and  society,  which  our  prede- 
cessors in  this  body  could  never  have 
contemplated. 

Fortunately,  as  in  the  case  of  Presi- 
dents in  the  mimediate  past,  we  have  m 
President  Kennedy  a  strong  leader  who 
does  not  shrink  from  the  challenges  that 
confront  him,  and  aJ.w,  fortunately — 
and  I  say  this  with  great  pride — we  have 
a  Congress  that  does  not  shrink  from 
these  resp>onsibilities.  A  strong  Presi- 
dent and  a  strong  Congress,  which  for- 
tunately our  country  and  a  free  world 
iiave,  workmg  together  guarantee  ulti- 
mate victory  for  the  cau.se  of  freedom 
and  lioerty      i  .Applause  1 

Por  a  third  of  a  ccntuiT  I  have  bv'on 
a  Member  of  this  body,  and  its  traditions 
liave  become  my  traditions  Its  fellow- 
ship IS  the  fim-st  any  iK>rson  could  hope 
to  have 

I  will  abide  by  the  tradition.s  and  re- 
sponsibilities we  all   hold  .so  tirmly. 

I  will  continue  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  pro- 
tecting its  prerogatives  and  maintaining 
the  right  and  privileges  of  its  members. 
So.  It  is  in  a  very  i)er.sonal  way  that 
I  conclude  my  remarks  by  thanking 
each    and    e\pry    one   of    you    troni    the 


depths  of  my  heart  for  thia  great  honor 
that  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  I 
shall  hve  up  to  the  great  ttaditloDfi  of 
this  office,  having  in  mind  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  Speakers  of  the  past, 
particularly  by  the  great  contributions 
made  by  my  predeces.sor. 

Again,  to  you  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues for  .s«  lecting  me  m  caucus,  and  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  for  electing  me  in 
the  House.  I  express  to  you  my  deep  and 
sincere  thanks.      (Applause  i 

I'h'"  Chair  requests  that  the  dean  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  my  dear 
and  valued  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  1  Mr.  Vinson],  administer  the 
oalli  of  office. 

'Mr  VINSON  then  administered  the 
oath  of  office  to  Mr.  McCokmack  of 
Ma.ssachusett-s  > 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  Cliaplain  will 
offer  the  prayer. 


THE   PRAYER 


The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD  offered  the  following  prayer;  He- 
brews II:  4:  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh. 

Almighty  God,  as  v  e  assemble  for  this 
2d  session  of  the  87ih  Congress,  me  find 
ourselves  going  up  and  down  the  sacred 
courts  of  memory. 

We  are  calling  to  mind  with  deep  and 
fond  affection  the  life  and  character  of 
the  beloved  Speaker  As  Thou  didst  not 
lose  him  in  giving  him  to  us,  so  we  havu 
not  lost  him  by  his  return  to  Thee. 

Grant  that,  although  absent  from  u.s 
in  b<idi!y  presence,  we  may  daily  feel 
and  hear  his  spirit  urging  us  to  cany 
on  faithfully  and  courageously. 

Gratefully  and  proudly  we  are  a.scnb- 
ing  unto  him  the  words  of  the  inspired 
poet  in  ijraise  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton— • 

Cire.it   l!i  council   and   great  In   \  at 
PoremoBt  captain  of  his  time. 
Rich  In  saving  common  sense 
A:u1   as  tiie  greatest  only  are. 
In  his  simplicity  sublime. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  to  bestow 
upon  our  President,  our  newly  elected 
Speaker,  and  on  all  our  chosen  Repre- 
.sentatives  every  needed  blessing  for  the 
duties  of  their  high  vocation. 

Hear  us  as  we  bow  in  adoration  and 
unite  in  oiTenng  unto  Thee  .he  prayer 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace — 

Our  Father,  Who  art  m  heaven,  hal- 
lowed br  Thy  name:  Thy  kinQdom 
come:  Thy  mil  br  done  on  earth  as  it 
IS  in  heaven:  aire  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,  and  forQivc  us  our  debts,  as  uc 
forgive  our  debtors:  and  lead  us  not  into 
teinptatmn.  but  deliver  u^  from  evil: 
tor  Dime  is  the  kmgdovi,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  forever. 

Amen 


MINI'TK  OP  SILENT  PRAYER  IN 
MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE  SPEAKER 
RAYBT-RN 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  asks  the 
Members  to  remain  standing  for  1  min- 
nU'  of  silent  prayer  In  memory  of  our 
latr  beloved  Speaker  RaVbuhn. 

'The  House  stood  in  silent  prayer  for 
'  nniiutr  ' 
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COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  THE 
CLERK 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communications  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

January  10,  1962. 
n-ie  Honorable  the  Sfeakei. 
House  of  Representatives 

Sir  a  certificate  of  election  In  due  form 
of  law  showing  the  election  of  Henby  B. 
C.ONZAI.EZ  as  a  Representative-elect  to  the 
87th  Congress  from  the  20th  Congressional 
District  of  the  SUte  of  Texas,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Honorable  Paul  J  KUday.  has  been  received 
and  Is  on  file  In  this  office. 
Respectfully  yours 

Raihh  R   Roberts. 
Clerk   U.S  House  of  Representatives 

Jantary  10.  1962. 
The  Honorable  the  Speakm 
House  of  Representatives 

Sir  a  certificate  of  election  in  due  form 
of  law  showing  the  election  of  J  D  iJoe) 
Wagconner.  Jr  .  as  a  Representative-elect 
to  the  87th  Congress  from  the  4th  Congres- 
sional District  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to 
nil  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  Overton  Brooks,  has  been  received 
and  Is  on  file  in  this  office 
Respectfully  yours. 

Ralph  R  Roberts, 
CUrk.  U  S  House  of  Representatives. 

January  10.  1962. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives 

Sir  a  certificate  of  election  in  due  form 
of  law  showing  the  election  of  Lucien  N. 
Nedzi  as  a  Representative-elect  to  the  87th 
Congress  from  the  Ist  Congressional  District 
of  Michigan,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  the  Honorable  Thaddeus 
M  Machrowlcz.  has  been  received  and  is  on 
flle  In  this  ofHce.  / 

Respectfully  yours. 

Ralph  R  Roberts. 
Clerk.  US  House  of  Representatives. 


COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.  Res.  483 
Resolved.  Tliat  a  committee  of  three  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  Join 
with  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  notify  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes 
that  a  quorum  of  each  House  has  assembled 
and  Congress  is  ready  to  recei\e  any  com- 
munication that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  join  with  the  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  notify 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
a  quorum  of  the  House  has  been  assem- 
bled and  that  the  Congress  is  ready  to 
receive  any  communication  he  may  be 
pleased  to  make  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Albert],  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hal- 

LECK 1 . 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  On  the 

table. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBERS 
The   SPEIAKER.     The   Members -elect 
will  present  themselves  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  to  take  the  oath  of  oflBce. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  Mr.  NEDZI,  and  Mr. 
WAGGONNER  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


SELECTION  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
CARL  ALBERT  AS  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

Mr.  WALTER  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  democratic  caucus  I  am  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  House  that  the 
democratic  M,embers  have  selected  as 
majority  leader  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert. 


RESIGNATIONS    FROM    THE   HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  the  following  resignations. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

December  11,  1961. 
Office  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DiAR  Sir:  On  November  8,  1961,  I  sub- 
mitted to  Gov.  Price  Daniels,  of  Texas,  my 
resignation  as  Representative  from  the  13th 
Congressional  District  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  effective  December  15. 
1961. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frank  Ikard, 
Member  of  Congress. 


MESSAGE  PROM  TIte  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  (Senate  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks, Announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  the  following  res- 
olutions: 

s.  Rks.  228 

Re.tolved.  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
^two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Vice 
President  to  Join  such  committee  as  may 
be  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  inform  him  that  a  quorum  oi 
each  House  is  assembled  and  that  the  Con- 
gres>s  is  ready  to  receive  any  communication 
he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

.    . 

S.  Res.  229 
Resolved.   That  the   Secretary   inform   the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quonun  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

S    Res.  231 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Honorable 
Styles  Bridges,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  there- 
of to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 


/ 


NOTIFICATION  TO  SENATE 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  <H.  Res  482 >,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  a  message  t>e  sent  to  the 
Senate  to  Inform  that  body  that  a  quorum. 
of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  has  assem- 
bled; that  John  W.  McCormack,  a  Repre- 
senutive  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
has  been  elected  Speaker;  and  that  the 
Hoxise  is  ready  to  proceed  with  business. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


December  4.  1961. 
Hon   John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  pro  tempore, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  D»a«  Mr.  Speaker:  Please  be  advised 
that  I  have  today  transmitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  my  resignation  as  Representa- 
tive in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  New 
York,  which  said  resignation  Is  to  take  effect 
as  of  midnight,  December  31,   1961. 

With  every  good  wish  and  kindest  and 
warmest  regards,  I  am. 

Sincerely, 

Lester  Holtzman. 


NOTIFICATION    TO    PRESIDENT    OF 

ELECTION   OF   SPEAKER   OF   THE 

HOUSE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Res.  484 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  be  Instructed  to 
Inform  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  elected 
John  W.  McCormack,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Speaker  of  the 
Hotue   of  Representatives. 


DAILY  HOUR  OF  MEETING 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  486 

Resolved,  That  until  otherwise  ordered, 
the  daily  hour  of  meeting  of  the  Hquse  of 
Representatives  shall  be  at  12  o'clock  me- 
ridian. 

The  resolution  was  agree  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  communication  from  the 

Clerk  of  the  House: 

DrcEMVBt  13,rl961. 

The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  re-j 
ceived  in  the  Clerk's  office  at  10:85  ajn.,  on 
December  13,  1961,  and  said  to  contain  the 
14th  Annual  Report  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  covering  housing  ac- 
tivities for  the  calendar  year  1960. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Robsrts, 

Clerk.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


ANNUAL  REPORT.  HOUSING  AND 
HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
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read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany - 
ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  C\irrency : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
802(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  the  14th  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  covering  housing  activities  for 
the  calendar  year  1960. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
Thi  Wkitk  House,  December  13,  1961. 


REPORT  ON  LEND-LEASE  OPERA- 
TIONS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  205) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  Cleric  of  the  House  which 
the  Cleric  will  read. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

OmcE  OF  THi  Clerk, 
HousB  or  REpnrswcTATrvrs , 
Washington,  DC.  October  16.  1961 
The  Honorable  the  Speakck, 
Mouse  of  Representatives. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ceived In  the  Clerk's  office  at  11:05  am  on 
October  18,  1961,  and  said  to  contain  the 
42d  report  to  Congress  on  lencl-leve  open- 
tlons  for  the  calendar  year  1960. 
Respectluily  yours, 

RALiPH  R.  ROBEBTS, 

Clerk,    U.S.   Hou.ie  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  ^reign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  42d 
report  to  Congress  on  lend-lease  opera- 
tions for  the  calendar  year  1960. 

Information  on  the  status  of  the  vari- 
ous lend-lease  accounts  of  our  allies  of 
World  War  II  Is  contained  In  the  report. 
Aa  explained  In  previous  reports  there 
were  two  main  types  of  lend-lease  pro- 
cedures under  which  other  countries 
undertook  to  reimburse  the  United 
States:  il»  Settlement  agreements 
whereby  the  financial  undertakings  of 
the  other  governments  were  funded  on 
credit  terms  and  <2)  arrangements  de- 
scribed generally  as  "cash  reimburse- 
ment account*"  under  which  the  recip- 
ients were  to  pay  the  United  States  in 
cash  at  the  time  the  lend-lease  goods 
were  provided. 

In  summary,  lend-lease  settlement 
agreements  thus  far  concluded  with 
various  governments  provide  for  the 
eventual  payment  to  the  United  States 
of  $1,577,570,755.50.  plus  Interest.  Ac- 
cording to  data  supplied  by  the  Treasuiy 
Depcu-tment  as  of  December  31,  1960. 
total  collections  and  credits  on  these 
accounts  amounted  to  $751,142.976  96 
Payments  during  1960  totaled  $49,401,- 
368.02.  Additionally,  on  the  "cash  rt- 
Imtmrsement  accounts"  foreign  govern- 
ments had,  as  of  December  31.  1960  paid 


$1,301,529,123.32  of  the  $1.328.934.9«2  11 
owed  to  the  United  States.  A  total  of 
$109,310.00  was  received  during  1960. 

Under  the  lend-lease  program,  the 
United  States  also  loaned  409.782,670.64 
line  troy  ounces  of  silver  to  Viiriou.s 
countries.  As  of  December  31.  1960. 
366.066,067.73  fine  troy  ounces  had  been 
returned.  Shipments  of  silver  not  as- 
sayed by  the  close  of  1960  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  figure. 

This  report  gives  an  account  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment on  a  .settlement  for  some  of  the 
lend-lease  aid  received  from  the  United 
States  prior  to  V-J  Day.  As  mentioned 
in  the  previous  report,  the  discus.sions. 
which  began  on  January  11.  1960.  were 
discontinued  on  January  27,  1960.  be- 
cause there  appeared  to  be  no  common 
ground  for  continuing.  There  have  been 
no  further  developments  on  this  matter. 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House.  October  16.  1961. 
"Enclosure:  42d  report  to  Contrres.s  on 
lend-lea.^e  operations.! 


RESIGNATION   VROfA   COMMITTEES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  he  is  herewith  submitting 
his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations:  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics: 
and  also  as  a  member  of  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  CommLs&ion. 

Without  objection  the  re.si^nation.s  will 
be  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection 


APPOINTMENT  TO   FRANKLIN  DEL- 
ANO ROOSEVELT  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1.  Public  Law  372.  of 
the  84th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
a  memtKDr  of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt Memorial  Commission  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Roosevelt! 
to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  return 
of  the  committee  to  notify  the  Pre.sident. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se  to  Join 
a  like  committee  (jn  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  notify  the  President  of  tlie  Uruted 
States  that  a  quorum  of  each  House  has 
been  assembled  and  is  ready  to  receive 
any  communication  he  may  he  plesu*d 
to  malic  haa  performed  its  duty. 

The  Pi-csident  ha.s  a.sked  us  to  report 
that  he   will  be   jjieased   to  deliver   his 
message  at   12.30  o'clock  p.m.  January' 
11.   1962.  to  a  joint  i,es.sion  of  the  two 
bodies. 


o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  for  Ui«  purpo««  of 
receiving;  such  cooununlcaUdn  aa  the  Presi- 
dent ul  the  Ignited  Statee.  shall  be  pleaceU 
to  make  to  them. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  leconjyfder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


POWER  TO  DECLARE  RECESS  ON 
THURSDAY 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  on  Thursday, 
January  11.  1962,  it  may  be  in  order  for 
the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  at  any 
time  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tile  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAYMENT  OF  EDCPENSES  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  FUNERAL  OP  THE 
LATE  SPEAKER  RAYBURN 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H    Res    486 

RrsoUrd  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  \n  ccmnec'lon  with  th«  nuMral  of 
the  lit'.e  .Spealcrr  Sav  RATBumM.  and  such 
sum  as  n\ay  be  found  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  pvtrpose  of  this  re«oluUon  shall  b« 
paid  out  uf  the  contingent  fund  of  th«  House 

Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

Ubie. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SPEAKER 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Mi».  Speaker.  I  offer  a 

resolution 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

H  Rfs  467 
Re.^ohed.  That  effective  January  10.  1962. 
there  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House,  until  otherwise  prorlded  by 
law.  for  personal  services  In  th«  ofBc*  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  an  addiUonal 
basic  sum  of  110,000  per  annum. 

The  resolution  wa."!  agreed   to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVISION  FOR  JOINT  SESSION  ON 

JANUARY   11,   1962 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
re.solution. 
The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 
H.  Con    Res    402 

Reiolvcd,  That  the  two  Houses  of  Congresa 
assemble  In  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   on    January     11.    1962.    at     12  SO 


EULOGIES  FOR  THE  LATE  SPEAKER 
RAYBURN  IN  ORDER  ON  THURS- 
DAY. JANUARY  18.  19^ 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday, 
January  18.  1962.  after  the  reading  and 
approval  of  the  Journal  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  business  on  the  Speaker's  table  I 
be  permitted  to  address  the  House  and 
to  yield  time  to  other  Members  for  the 
purpose  of  eulogizing  our  late  beloved 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Sam   Rayburn. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  » 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OP  REl^iARKS  TODAY 
Mr.  AI>BERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  today,  and 
without  making  the  procedure  a  prece- 
dent, all  Members  may  have  permissk>n 
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_  extend  their  remarks  In  the  Racoao 
and  to  Include  pertinent  material  there- 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their 
consent  and  approval,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  on  Thursday.  January  11, 
1962.  the  date  set  for  the  joint  session  to 
hear  an  address  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  only  the  doors  immedi- 
ately opposite  the  Speaker  and  those  on 
his  left  and  right  will  be  open.  No  one 
will  be  allowed  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
who  does  not  have  the  privileges  of  the 
floor  of  the  House. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LOUIS  C. 
RABAXrr 

Mr.  LE8INSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  resolution. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Rn.  488 

Resolved.  That  the  House  haa  heard  with 
profouzid  ■orrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable Loms  C.  RABAxrr.  a  Representative 
trom  the  State  of  Mlchltan. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  oommunleste 
theae  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

THE   LATE   HONORABLE   JOHN  J. 
RILBY 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.ius.4ao 
Resolved,  That  the  Bouse  has  heard  with 
profound  sarrow  oi  ths  death  oT  the  Hon- 
orable JoBM  J.  BiLKT,  s  BapresenUtlve  tram 
the  BUto  ot  South  Carolina. 

JUeofoerf.  That  the  Clerk  conununieate 
tbeee  reeolutkms  to  the  Senate  and  trane- 
nUt  a  oopy   thereof  to  the   family  of  the 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.  Rns.  481 

JtesoZoed,  That  the  House  has  learned 
with  profound  sensibility  and  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  Saic  Ratbusk,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Seventy- 
alxth  through  the  Seventy-ninth,  Elghty- 
flrat  and  Eighty-second,  and  Elghty-fotirth 
through  the  first  aesalon  of  the  Elghty- 
aeventh  Congress,  having  served  as  Speaker 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  any  Speaker  In 
the  history  of  the  Congress. 

Resolved,  That  In  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Sam  RATBtniN  the  United  SUtes  has 
sustained  an  Irreparable  loss. 

Resolved,  That  this  House,  of  which  he 
was  a  distinguished  Member  and  leader, 
unite  in  honoring  his  sterling  character,  the 
ability,  probity,  and  patriotic  motives  which 
illustrated  his  public  career,  and  the  grace 
and  dignity  which  marked  his  Intercourse 
with  his  fellow  cltlBens. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  commtinicate 
these  reeolutlons  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  famUy  of  the 
deceased. 

•nie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  STYLES 
BRIDOEB 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  490 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profovmd  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable Sttlss  BaXDOia,  a  Senator  of  the 
United  SUtes  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Jtesolred,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  reeolutlona  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  oopy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceaaed 
Senator. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


THE  L.ATB  HONORABLE  SAM 
RAYBURN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolutton.  and  ask  for  iU  Immediate 
consideration. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fur- 
ther mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  40  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow.  Jan- 
uary 11.  1962.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  following  executive  communica- 
tions were  submitted  subsequent  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  87th  Congress.  Ist 
auaixxk.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-330, 
and  House  Resolution  481 : 

1348.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Xnglneen,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
ICsrch  31.  1061,  submitting  a  repeat,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  an  interim  report  on  MLbbIs- 
slppi  River  at  Outtenberg.  Iowa,  requested 
by  resolutions  of  the  Committee  on  Flood 
Oontrol,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
September  18. 1©44  (H.  Doc.  No.  J86) .  Octo- 
ber 38,  1961,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
one  llluatratlon  (pursuant  to  Public  Law 
87-330,  approved  September  30,  1961). 

1849.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  trananlttlng  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Knglneers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  9.  1961 .  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  aeeompanytng  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  report  on  Ontonagon  Btarbor, 
Mich.,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works.  UJ3.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatlres,  adopted  July  a 
and  July  16,  1968  (H.  Doe.  No.  387) .  Octo- 
ber 98,  1961,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
PuMie  Wortcs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  two  Illustrations  (pvirsuant  to  Public 
Law  87-330.  approved  September  30, 1881) . 

1350.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Departnient  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  31,  1961,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  aeeompanying  papers  and  an  llluatra- 
tlon,  on  a  review  of  report  on  Oulf  Intra - 
oowtal  Waterway,  channel  to  Victoria,  Tex., 
iwroested  by  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
PaMle  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
Mdopted  June  3,  1980  (H.  Doc.  No.  386) .  Oc- 
tober 95.  1961,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
PutoUe  Works  and  ottlered  to  be  printed  with 


one   iU\utration    (pursuant   to  PuUic   Law 
87-S30,  approved  September  80. 1961) . 

1361.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
short  form  report  on  audit  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Co.,  fiscal  year  1961.  pursuant  to  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act  (31 
UJS.C.  841)  (H.  Doc.  No.  289).  NoYembcr  7. 
1961,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment OF>eratlons  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
(pursuant  to  H.  Bes.  481,  agreed  to  Septem- 
ber 27  (legislative  day,  September  26),  1961) . 

1352.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
audit  report  of  the  abaca  fiber  program,  ad- 
ministered by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1961  (H.  Ooc.  No.  292).  November  17,  1961, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed  (pur- 
suant to  H.  Res.  481,  agreed  to  September  27 
(legislative  day,  September  26) .  1961 ) . 

1353.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
audit  reiKjrt  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Corpo- 
ration for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1961 
(H.  Doc.  No.  293).  November  17,  1961,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  ordered  to  T>e  printed  (pur- 
suant to  H.  Res.  481,  agreed  tD  September  27 
(legislative  day,  September  26).  1961). 

1354.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
report  on  the  audit  of  ths  Office  of  Defense 
Lending,  Treasury  Department,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1961.  ptusuant  to  the 
Oovemment  Corporation  Control  Act  (31 
Ui3.C.  841)  (H.  Doc.  No.  294).  December  27, 
1961,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
(pursuant  to  H.  Res.  481.  agreed  to  Septem- 
ber 27  (legislative  day,  September  26) .  1961) . 

1355.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  home  loan 
banks  for  the  year  ended  June  SO.  1961,  pur- 
suant to  the  Oovemmexilt  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  (31  V3.C.  841)' (H.  Doc.  No.  295). 
January  2, 1962,  referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Government  C^;>eratlons  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  (pursxiant  to  H.  Res.  481,  agreed  to 
September  27  (legislative  day.  September  26) , 
1961). 

1366.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  trsnsmltting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1961  (H.  Doc.  Mo.  296) .  Jan- 
tuuy  4,  1962.  referred  to  ths  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  (pursiiant  to  H.  Bes.  481,  agreed  to 
September  27  (legislative  day,  September  26) , 
1961). 

1357.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  Bousing  S2Ul  Home  Finance 
Agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1960,  pursuant  to  the  Government  Corpora- 
Uon  Control  Act  (31  UAC.  841)  (H.  Doc.  No. 
297) .  Janusu7  8,  1962.  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and^ 
ordered  to  be  printed  (pursuant  to  H.  Res.' 
481,  agreed  to  September  27  (legislative  day, 
September  26),  1961). 

[Submitted  JantuuTf  10. 1962] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Shaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows:" 

1358.  A  letter  from  the  dark.  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  a  list  of  re- 
ports which  It  is  ths  duty  of  any  officer  or 
department  to  make  to  Oongress.  pursuant 
to  rule  m.  clause  3,  of  ths  Rules 'of  the 
House  of  Bepreaentatlves  (H.  Doc.  No.  273) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1380.  A  letter  from  ths  Clsik,  UJB.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  a  report  for 
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the  period  July  1,  1960.  to  June  30.  1961,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  103 
and  104  of  title  3  of  the  Code  of  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  House  Resolution  476  of 
the  87th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

1360.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  the  &8cal  year  ending  June  30. 
1961,  pursiiant  to  the  provisions  of  38  U  S  C 
214  (H.  E>oc  No.  258 1 :  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations 

1361  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Veterans'  Canteen 
Service.  Veterans'  Administration,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1961.  pursuant  to 
38  use.  4207  (H  Doc  No  298):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1362.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  for  the  year  ended  June 
30.  1961.  pursuant  to  section  17(b)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  ( 12  US  C 
1827)  (H,  Doc.  No.  299);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

1363.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  qJ  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1961.  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1931  (31  use.  53),  ana  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
use.  67)  (H.  Doc  No.  300);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations  and  or- 
dered to  l)e  printed. 

1364.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Crooked  River  project  extension.  Oregon 
piirsuant  to  section  9(a)  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat  1187(  (H 
Doc.  No.  301);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  Illustrations 

1366.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  upper 
division.  Baker  project,  Oregon,  pursuant  to 
section  9(a)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939  (53  Stat  1187)  (H.  Doc.  No  302 1  . 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Il- 
lustrations 

1366.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  the  28th 
annual  report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration on  the  work  of  the  cooperative  farm 
credit  system  (Including  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  i,  covering  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1961.  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  as 
amended;  paragraph  3.  section  4,  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  as  amended, 
the  Executive  order  of  March  27,  1933,  creat- 
ing the  Farm  Credit  Administration;  and 
section  6  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  193.} 
(H.  Doc.  No  268):  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations 

1367  A  letter  from  the  Director  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  MobllUatlon.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  copy 
No.  2  of  the  statistical  supplement,  stocli- 
pUe  report,  to  the  Congress,  for  the  f>erlo<1 
ending  June  30,  1961.  pursuant  to  section  4 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materlal.s  Stock- 
piling Act  (Public  Law  520,  79th  Cong  i,  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

1368  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs.  Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, comparison  of  the  fiscal  year  1961 
program  as  presented  to  Congress  with  the 
actual  program  approved,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 513  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
aa  amended,  on  the  basis  of  data  available 


on   August    15.    1961;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1369,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  of  operations, 
expenditures,  and  obligations  under  sec- 
tions 7  to  14  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  AUotjnent  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1961.  and  the  1961  fiscal 
year  appropriation  act  (74  Stat  236),  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture 

1370  A  lettf^r  from  the  Administrator. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  U  S  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
on  title  I  agreements  under  the  Agricultural 
Triide  DevelopmeiU  and  A.sslstance  Act  of 
1954  (Public  Lflw  480,  83d  Cong  i.  as  amend- 
ed:   to   the   Committee   on   Agriculture 

1371  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator. Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
U  S  Departmer.t  of  .\grlculture.  transmitting? 
a  report  on  ir.le  I  Fubllc  L.iw  480  agree- 
ments concluded  during  October  1961,  pur- 
suant to  provisions  of  Public  Law  85  128,  to 
the  Committee  on   Agriculture 

137'J  A  lettfr  from  the  Admlntstrator 
Foreign  Ai?rtciiltural  Service,  U  S  Depart- 
ment of  A^rlc'ilture,  transmitting  a  repnirt 
on  title  I,  Public  Law  480.  agreements  con- 
cluded during  November  1961,  pursuant  t«j 
Public  Law  85  12«;  to  the  Ommlttee  on 
Akcrlculture 

137:i  .A  lettiT  from  the  Secretiiry  of 
the  Interior.  Chairman,  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1961.  pur- 
suant to  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  act 
of  Cungre-ss  approved  P'ebruary  18.  1929  (45 
Stat  1222:  16  UHC  715Bi,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture 

1374  \  letter  from  the  Chairman 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  of  an  overobllgation  of  $776  58  that 
iMCurred  In  one  of  their  allotment  accounts 
■  11  August  31  and  September  30.  1960,  pur- 
.suant  to  Public  l.iaw  759,  81st  Congre.ss.  to 
the    Committee    on    Appropriations 

VMS  .\  letter  frfim  the  Sefretarv  of 
.Atcrtcultiire.  tran.smit ting  the  May  1961  re- 
fx'rt  o.'  the  General  Sales  Manager  with  re- 
gard to  each  commodity  which  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  owns  or  which  It 
Is  directed  to  support,  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations 

1376  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  cirrumstitnces  surrounding  the  overobl' 
gatlon  of  an  allotment,  pursuant  tti  section 
3679,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  to  the 
Commit'ce  vi\   Appropri.itlons 

1377  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  reports  on 
four  violations  by  officers  of  the  Forest  Ser»- 
Ice,  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  amended. 
to  the  Ci>mmlttee  on  Approprlation.s 

1378  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  an  adequate  soil 
survey  and  land  classification  of  the  lands 
In  the  Garfield  Water  District,  Frlant-Kern 
Canal  division.  Central  Valley  project,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  172.  83d  Congress,  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Appropriations 

1379  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
relative  t<5  reporting  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Trciusury  Depiirtmeut  for  Saiarie.s 
and  expen.ses  US  Secret  Service.'  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962.  has  been  apportioned  on  a 
b.\si.s  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supjilenrental  estimate  of  appropriation,  pur- 
suant U)  .sect,; on  3679  of  the  Revised  St.atute.s 
.IS  amended  i -U  U  S  C.  665  > .  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Approprlation.s 

1380  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
relative  to  reporting  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  Salaries 
and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Prions,  '  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962.  has  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation,  pur- 


suant to  section  3679  of  the  Reylaed  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  646);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 

1381  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, relative  to  reporting  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
Support  of  U  S  prisoners.  "  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
U)  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
anu-ndeil  i31  U  S  C.  665).  to  the  Committee 
on    Appropriations 

VWZ  A  letter  from  the  Dlrecttir.  Bureau  of 
the  Budk,'et  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
relative  to  reporting  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welf.ire  for  Grants  to  States  for  public 
a.s.st.st.mce  "  for  the  fiscal  year  1962.  has  been 
aptxirt toned  on  a  bitsls  which  Indicates  the 
nece.sslty  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
a[>;>ropriaiion,  pursuant  to  section  3679  of 
tlie  Revi.sed  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  UB.C 
665 1.    to   the   Conunlttee   on  Appropriations 

1383  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
if  the  Budget.  E.xecutlve  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, relative  to  reporting  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
■  Resources  management."  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  for  the  fiscal  year  1962,  baa  been 
ap;x>rtloned  on  a  basis  which  indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropri.itlon.  pursuant  to  section  3079  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  UB  C 
665).    to   the   Committee   on   Appropriations 

1384  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  relative  to  reporting  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  "Management  and  protection." 
National  Park  Service,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962.  hiis  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  section  3679  of  the  Revlse<l  SUtutes.  as 
amended  i31  USC  665).  U)  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations 

138.S  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  relative  to  report- 
ing 16  violations  of  subsection  (h)  of  over- 
obligations  pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  USC  665 
1 1  M  2  I  I    to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

1386  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiling  program  for  the  period  January  1 
to  June  30,  1961.  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock- 
piling Act.  Public  I^w  520.  79th  Congress, 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  S<(rvlce«. 

1387  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Pi.rce  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Air 
Force  military  construction  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
without  formal  advertising  for  the  period 
January  1.  1961.  through  June  30.  1961.  p-ur- 
.suant  to  section  505.  Public  Law  M-MX);  U) 
the  Coinmliiee  on  Armed  Services. 

1)88  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
S'.r  Force,  transmitting  tlie  quarterly  report 
of  the  number  of  ofTcers  assigned  or  de- 
tailed for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1962, 
pursuant  to  section  8031  (ci,  title  10,  United 
Stales  C'Kle.  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

1389  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  cer- 
tain nationals  of  the  United  States  In  foreign 
countries  who  are  alleged  and  determined 
uj  be  of  unsound  mind,  and  dangerous  to 
person^  or  property,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1390  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  tnuismlttlng  reports  of  the  number  of 
officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  and  the  Army  General 
Staff  on   September  30.   1961.  In  cooipllance 
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with  eectlon  3031(c)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Services. 

1391.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  aviation  personnel  above 
the  rank  of  major,  for  the  p>erlod  July  1  to 
December  31,  1961,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vlslona  of  the  First  Supplemental  Surplus 
Appropriation  Rescission  Act,  1946  (60  Stat. 
20;  37  UJS.C.  118a  1);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1392.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Armv,  transmitting  a  i)roposed  draft  of  legls- 
laUo'n  to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
to  provide  for  confintrient  and  treatment  of 
offenders  against  the  ijnlform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice;  to  the  Canunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1393  A  letter  from  the  Secret  iry  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Department  of  Oie  Army  contracts  for 
military  construction  awarded  without  for- 
mal adTertlsement,  covering  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1  through  June  30,  1961,  pursuant  to 
section  505.  Public  Law  86-500,  86th  Con- 
gress. 3d  session:  t<>  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1394.  A  letter  from  'Jh*  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Research  and  Development), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  the 
Army  research  and  development  contracts, 
awarded  during  the  period  January  1 
through  June  30,  1961,  pursuant  to  provisions 
of  secUon  4,  Public  La»  667.  chapter  883,  83d 
Congress.  2d  session,  i  pproved  July  16,  1952; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1396.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretsxy 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  report  "Real 
and  Personal  Property  cO.  the  Department  at 
Defense."  as  of  June  30.  1961,  pursuant  to 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amend- 
ed:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1396.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  recommendation 
to  extend  the  loans  of  ships  to  the  Oovem- 
ments  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  pursuant  to 
section  7.  Public  Laa  87-387;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Ser\  ices. 

1397.  A  letter  from  the  A-ssistant  SecreUry 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  first  report  on 
property  acquisitions  for  stockpile  purposes 
submitted  by  the  Offl'ie  of  Civil  Defense.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  for  the  quarter  ending 
September  30,  1961,  and  covers  items  acquired 
pursuant  to  the  authority  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defensi-  by  Executive  Order 
10953.  elTective  Augu;t  1.  1961,  pursuant  to 
subsection  201(h).  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1960.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sendees. 

1898.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  reports  submitted  by  the  De- 
partments of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Foroe 
for  the  period  January  1  to  June  30.  1961, 
listing  contracts  negotiated  under  authority 
of  sections  2S04(a)(ll)  and  2304(a)  (16)  of 
t4tle  10,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1399.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  cf  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  1331  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  different 
retirement  date  thereunder  for  entitlement 
to  retired  pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  .       \ 

1400.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  notice  of  proixjsed  disposition  of  co- 
balt oxides  and  cobalt  carbonates.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  8(e)  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock- 
piling Act  (50  \3SC.  98b(e)):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1401.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  notice  of  proposed  disposition  of  shel- 
lac now  held  in  the  national  stockpile,  pur- 
suant to  provisions  of  section  8(e)  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stockpiling 


Act   (60  UJ3.C.  98b(e));   to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1403.  A  letter  from  the  ArtmlnlKtrator. 
General  Serrloes  Administration,  tranamlt- 
tlng  a  notice  of  proposed  disposition  of  sub- 
speclflcatlon  chromlte  ore  now  held  in  the 
national  stockpile,  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
section  3(e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  stockpiling  Act  (60  UJS.C.  98b(e) ) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1403.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  notice  of  proposed  disposition  of  sub- 
Bpeclficatlon  ferrovanadium.  pursuant  to  pro- 
visions of  section  3(e)  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stockpiling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98b(e));  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
icer. 

1404.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  notice  of  proposed  disposition  of  sub- 
speclflcatlon  ferromanganese  and  electrolytic 
manganese,  pursuant  to  provisions  of  section 
3(e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
StockplUng  Act  (80  U.S.C.  98b(e));  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1406.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Adminlsuatlon,  trans- 
mitting a  notice  of  (voposed  disposition  at 
ferromanganese  fines  placed  In  the  national 
stockpile,  pursuant  to  provisions  of  section 
3(e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
stockpiling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b(e));  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1406.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  'Wel- 
fare, transmitting  the  report  of  actual  pro- 
curement receipts  for  medical  stockpile  of 
civil  defense  emergency  supplies  and  equip- 
ment purposes,  for  the  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1961,  and  covering  Items  pro- 
cured piu^suant  to  the  authority  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  by  Executive  Order  10956,  effec- 
tive August  14,  1961,  pursuant  to  subsection 
201(h),  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  ol  1950, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1407.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of 
rank  and  age  group  of  the  number  of  officers 
above  the  rank  of  major  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  or  lieutenant  commander  of  the 
Navy  during  the  6-monlh  period  preceding 
the  date  of  the  report,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  301,  70th  Congress,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on   Armed  Services. 

1408.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  copies  of  the  annual  re- 
ports of  officers  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  together  with  a 
report  of  audit  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
August  31,  1961,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
630,  74th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1409.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
transmitting  a  report  presenting  a  review 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  covering  the  re- 
porting of  collusive  or  Identical  bids  received 
by  Government  agencies,  and  results  of  con- 
tinuing .review  of  the  outstanding  voluntary 
agreements  and  progranu  established  under 
section  708 (e)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  pursuant  to  section  708(e)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1410.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port on  borrowing  authority  for  June  30, 
1961,  pursuant  to  section  304(b)  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee   on   Banklijig'  and  Currency. 

1411.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Comr 
merce,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  57th  quar- 
terly report  covering  the  third  quarter,  1961, 
pursuant  to  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1412.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of    Defense     (Installations    and    Logistics) 


transmitting  the  July-September  1961  report 
on  Army,  Wavy,  and  Air  Force  prime  con- 
tract awards  to  small  and  other  business 
firms,  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1413.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) 
transmitting  the  July  1961  report  on 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  prime  contract 
awards  to  small  and  other  business  firm.?, 
pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1414.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
cf  Defense  (InstaUatioru  and  Logistics) 
transmitting  the  July-August  1961  report 
on  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  prime  contract 
awards  to  small  and  other  business  fli-ms, 
pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ba-nktng  and  Currency. 

1415.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton, transmitting  the  report  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  as  of  the  close 
of  business  June  30,  1961,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

1416.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Admin istm- 
tor.  General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
liquldatloa  activities  of  the  national  defense, 
war,  and  ^conrerslon  activities  of  Recon- 
struction I^nance  Corporation,  pursuant  to 
the  RFC  LlquldaUon  Act  (Public  Law  163, 
83d  Cong..  67  Stat.  230,  231),  as  amended, 
and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1957  (22 
PJt.  4683);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Ctirrency. 

1417.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
a  repwrt  covering  the  quarterly  period  ended 
June  31.  1961,  which  Is  the  final  report  to  be 
submitted  covering  the  progress  made  in 
liquidating  the  assets  formerly  held  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corpomtion  which 
were  transferred  to  the  Administrator  of 
Small  Business  Administration  by  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  2  of  1954  and  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1957,  pursuant  to  the  Re- 
construction Finance  CorpKJration  Liquida- 
tion Act,  as  amended  (67  Stat.  230),  and 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1957  (22  FJft 
4633);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1418.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Treastiry,  uransmittlng  a  report  covering  the 
progress  made  In  liquidating  the  assets  of 
the  former  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
Uon  which  were  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  by  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  of  1957,  pursuant  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  Liquidation  Act,  as 
amended  (67  Stat.  230),  and  Reorganization 
Pl.an  No.  1  of  1957  (22  FJi.  4633);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1419.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Conunlssloners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  copies  of  reports  of 
every  institution,  organization,  corp>oration, 
or  association  other  than  the  US.  Govern- 
ment. Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  foreign  governments,  owning  prop- 
erty exempt  under  the  provision  of  section 
3,  Public  Law  846,  77th  Congress,  approved 
December  24,  1942;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

,    District  of  Columbia. 

1420.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Co.mmlsslonera  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,    transmitting    a    suggestion    that 

;.^he  bridges  and  structures  built  In  the  Dis- 
trict 6f  Columbia  be  Identified  as  memorials 
to  certain  outstanding  deceased  Members  of 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1421.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 

.  Columbia,  transmitting  a  list  of  the  insti- 
tutions or  organisations  whose  properties 
were  specifically  exempted  by  special  acts  of 
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Congress  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
I  December  24.  1942  (Public  Law  846,  77Ui 
'  Cong  ( .  showing  the  purposes  for  which  sxich 

properties  were  used  during  the  calendar  year 

1950;    to  the  Coniinlttee   on   the   District   of 

Columbia 

1422.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  use  by  collecting 
agencies  and  private  detective  Hgencles  of 
any  name,  emblem,  or  Insignia  which  reas<jn- 
ably  tends  to  convey  the  Impression  that  any 
such  agency  Is  an  agency  of  the  Go\ernme!it 
of  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia 

1423.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board   of   Commissioners   of    the   District   of 

I  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  6  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  TrafHc  Act,  1924,  as  amended 
and  to  amend  section  6  of  the  act  approved 
July  2.  1940  as  amended,  to  eiimirmt'"  re- 
quirements that  applications  for  motor  ve- 
hicle title  certificates  and  certain  lien  liifor- 

'  matlon  related  thereto  be  submitted  under 
oath;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1424  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  o{ 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leglslatlo.i.  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Trafllc  Act.  1925,  as  amended  to  author- 
ize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  assess  reasonable  fees  for  the 
restoration  of  motor  vehicle  operators  per- 
mits and  operating  privileges  after  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  thereof,  to  the  Commmee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia 

1425.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  Ni- 
tlonal  Capital  Planning  Commission,  trans- 
mitting report  showing  lands  acquired  by 
the  Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  1961. 
for  the  development  of  the  park.  p;M-kway 
and  playground  system  of  the  National 
Capital  and  its  environs  In  nearby  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  June  6,  1924  (renumbered 
sec  13  Public  Law  592  approved  July  1!> 
1952):  to  the  Cammlttee  on  the  Dlsfrlct  «! 
Colimfibla 

1426  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmlttlnt;  the  48th 
annual  report  for  the  calendar  year  1960 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  paragraphs  U  and 
20  of  section  8  of  an  act  matcln;?  approprl.i- 
tlons  for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  tlsctil  year  ending  June  30 
1914,  approved  March  4,  1913  to  the  Com- 
mittee on    the   District   of  Col\imbla 

1427  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
the  fl.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1961  pur- 
suant to  section  15  of  the  Dlstric»-  of  Colum- 

y        bla  Redevelopment  Act  of  ^945   i  Public  I^w 
>■      592.    79th   Cf)n8:  i,    to   the   Commltfce  on    the 
District  of  Columbia 

1428  A  letter  from  the  A.ssistant  Secretary 
ot  the  Interior  transml'tlnsf  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  Library  Services  .^Vct 
to  American  Samf)a  to  the  Committee  on 
Edvicatlon  and  Labor 

1429  A  letter  from  'he  Secretary  of  State 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  operations  of 
the  Center  tor  Cultural  and  Technical  Iiuer- 
chanije  Between  East  and  West  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961  pursuant  to  .section  704(ci.  Public 
Law  8e  472,  to  the  Committee  oii  Foreign 
AfTiIrs 

1430  A  letter  from  the  Director  US  In- 
formation Agency  transmitting  let.-^i  semi- 
annual report,  pur.'^uant  to  section  1008  Pub- 
lic Law  40-2  8nth  Congre.ss.  for  the  peri..»d 
January  1  t.»  June  30  1061.  'o  the  C  .mnut- 
tee  on  Foreign  ,\tfairs 

143!  A  letter  from  the  Adininls'ratlve 
As-sistuit  Secret.iry,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture transmitting  a  report  of  the  activ.ries 
of  the  Department  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June   3o    1961.    with    regard    to   the   disp^jsal 


of  foreign  excess  property  under  title  IV  of 
»^he  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1M9,  Public  Law  153.  81st 
Congress,  as  aniended,  pursuant  to  section 
404(di  of  such  act,  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

1432  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Cteneral  Services  .\dmlnistrati  in  transmit- 
ting the  .iiinual  report  on  admlnl.stratlon  of 
functions  of  the  General  Services  .Xdinm- 
Istr.ition  under  the  Federal  Property  and 
Ad^llnlsrr:^tl',  e  Services  Act  of  1949  a.«; 
amended,  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

1433  A  letter  from  tlie  Acting  Administra- 
tor Gener.i'  Services  Administr  ition.  trans- 
mitting .\  report  pro'.lrtlng  inf  irmailon  on 
contr.icts  negotiated  for  experimental,  de-,. 
velopmenfal,  or  research  work,  or  for  the 
m;inu!acture  or  furnishing  of  property  for 
expertmeniatlon,  development  research,  nr 
test  durlnt;  the  6-month  period  ending  June 
30.  1961.  pursu.-.nt  to  section  302ici(lli  of 
Public  law  152  81st  Congress,  .is  amended. 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
'icins 

1431  A  let'.er  fr  ,ni  the  .\ctlng  5^rret.irv 
Oepar'ment  of  He<lth.  Education,  .ind  Wel- 
fare tran<imltilng  a  report  covering  personal 
property  received  by  State  surplus  property 
.xgenciei  for  distribution  to  public  health 
and  educational  fn.stltutlons  and  civil  de- 
fen-^e  irgani?atii  Its  under  •wTtlon  203i  J I .  and 
reii  property  di.«p'>«ed  of  lo  public  henlfh 
ind  edu(  atlonal  in«-Mtuiions  u  «der  sectlun 
J03(ki  of  that  ,icr  pursuant  to  section  203 
•  <i)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admlnistra- 
'i.e  Services  Act  of  1949.  as  ameruled.  to  the 
C  immittee  on   Government  oiperatlons 

14:55  A  letter  from  the  Depu-y  Director 
f'T  f'ontrres.sion  i!  Kelitlons  International 
<'o  >peratioi'  .AdmlnlsTarion.  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  ift'or  to  the  f'ompT' >i:i^r  General 
of  'he  United  States  reg.irrlmg  i  report  iB 
13:<2.i8i  to  the  Speaker  d^ted  June  27  1961 
>n  a.'i  ex  imln.it!.. n  if  the  ecvjnomic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  program  for  Iran  .us  admin- 
istered by  the  ICA  during  the  tlscal  years 
1956  through  1960:  to  the  Commitfe  on 
Government  Oper.Ttlnr'.s 

1436  A  letter  from  the  Director  Congres- 
sional Liaison  Staff  .Agency  for  International 
Development,  Dep.ir'ment  of  State,  trans- 
mitting li  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Assistant 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
reg<ircling  a  report  (B  n32.'i8)  to  the  S[)e.iker 
dated  August  21.  I96I.  on  an  examination 
of  the  economic  and  technical  assistance 
program  for  Thailand  as  administered  hv  'he 
Interna'lon.i!  C'Hi[>eratli>n  Administration 
during  the  fiscal  years  1956  thr<jugh  1960. 
to  the  Committee  on  G'jvernment  Opera- 
t  Irms 

1437  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examination  of  the  prlie.s 
negotiated  for  certain  electron  tubes  under 
Department  of  the  Navy  contracts  with  Ray- 
'hei  n  Co.  Waltham,  Mass  pursuant  to  the 
B'lrlget  and  Accovmtlng  .\cf,  I9il  ,3i  USC 
■■i'i  I  and  the  Accounting  and  .\udltlng  .\ct 
of  iq.50  i-^l  USC  67):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

1438  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  State.s  transmitting  a 
rep<-.rf  on  the  audit  "f  the  Gorga.c  Memorial 
Institute  of  Tropirnl  and  Preventive  Medi- 
cine. Inc  ,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jui^e 
30,  1961  pursuant  to  the  authority  conUilned 
In  the  a(jt  of  May  7.  1928  (22  USC  278a., 
to  the  Committee  un  Government  Operal 
tlons 

1439  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  'he  re-.iew  of  selected  requisition- 
ing actions  by  the  Ordnance  Supply  Man- 
agement Agency  lOSMAi  of  the  US  Army, 
Europe  (  Rear  J .  communicatlui^  zone.  Or- 
leans, France,  pursuant  to  the  Budge'  diul 
Accounting  Act,  1921  i31  USC  53 1 .  and 
the    Accounting   and    Auditing   Act    of    1950 


I  31  USC  67 1 ,  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

1440  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Otu- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
refxjrt  on  the  audit  of  the  power  generate^i 
and  related  activities  of  the  Corp«  of  Engi- 
neers iC.vtl  P^inctlcns  I .  Department  of  the 
Army,  In  the  southe.ustern  area  of  the  Un'ted 
Sf.ites  and  the  power  marketing  actlvli.es 
of  the  .Southeastern  Power  Administration 
Uf'partment  of  the  Interior,  for  fiscal  years 
I'lS'J  and  I960  pursuatit  to  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  USC  53),  and 
'he  Accounting  and  .Auditing  Act  of  1950 
i:U  I'SC  67);  to  the  Committee  on  Gtnern- 
mcn*  0|)er;if !'>ns 

1441  A  lerrer  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  trnnsmltllng  a 
rep..ri  .'u  the  audit  ■  f  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Columbia  Hlver  jxiwer  system 
and  related  activities  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961.  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Ac?  1921  i3I  USC  53).  and  live  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  Act  of  1B50  (31  USC 
87i.  t<5  the  Cnimittee  on  Government  Op- 
erations 

1442  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  I't.ited  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  practices  followed  in  the 
storage  and  warehousing  of  aircraft  parts 
anrl  equipment  at  the  Naval  Air  Station 
Pensacolii  Kla  .  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  USC  53).  and 
the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950 
(31  USC  67 1  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
erntnent  Operations 

1443  A  letter  Irom  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  trartamlttlng 
a  report  on  the  review  of  selected  activities 
related  to  the  lea-se  and  disposal  of  lands 
and  nuiieral  resources  by  the  Bureau  of 
L.ind  Managemen'  I>'partment  of  the  In- 
terior purs.irtut  u>  the  Btidget  and  Account- 
ing Act.  1921  (31  USC  63).  and  the  Ac- 
countuik;  and  Aiiditink'  Act  of  1950  (31 
USC  67  I  t.)  the  c. , mm  I' tee  on  Government 
Operation.*- 

1444  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tranamlttlnk^ 
a  report  on  the  review  of  Army  signal  sup- 
ply operations.  Vs  Army.  Europe  ( Rear  I 
communications  z.  ne  Orleans,  Ptance,  pur- 
suant to  the  Budget  and  AccounUng  Act 
1^21  111  U.sC  5.<i  and  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  USC.  67 1  :  to  the 
Committee   on    Government   Operations 

144.=>  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Stales,  trapamltting 
a  report  on  the  examination  of  tf\e  pricing 
of  F  101  airplane  wings  under  a  fixed-price 
incentive  sufx-ontract  necotlated /by  McDon- 
nell Aircraft  Corp.  Ht.  UmlaJ  Mn  .  with 
Martin  Co  Baltimore.  Md  .  unluer  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  prime  contract  AF 
33(«0Oi  23393  pursuant  U)  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U8C  63).  and 
the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1960  (31 
U  -S  C  67) .  to  the  (.  ".mml'tee  on  Government 
Ofieratlons 

1446  A  letter  fr.  .m  the  Comptroller  Cien- 
eral  ot  the  Unlte<l  States,  transmitting 
u  report  on  the  review  oi  the  management 
of  spare  parts  f.ir  Army  e(iulpment  provided 
to  Far  Fift  countries  under  the  military  as- 
sl-staiice  program  pursuant  to  the  Budget 
and  Accotinting  Act  1921  (31  USC  5:(  i 
and  the  Accounting  and  Audltln'.j  Act  ol 
1950  (31  USC  67.  to  the  Committee  .i; 
G<.vernnietit  Of>erH'i  ins 

1447  A  letter  from  the  Coniptrtiller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
rep<jrt  on  the  review  of  materiel  standardiza- 
tion Rcilviiies  of  the  Milltarv  Clothing  and 
Textile  Supply  Agency  i  M  C  /t  T  S  A  ) .  Phila- 
delphia. Pa  pursuant  to  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947  as  unended  (5  USC  17la». 
to  the  Committee  on  trovernment  Op- 
erali.insi 

1448  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Uie  review  of  selected  activities  In 

the  management  of  f.od  supply  by  the  Mili- 
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tary  SubislBtence  Supply  Agency.  Chicago. 
Ill  .  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  AccounUng 
Act  1921  (31  use  67).  and  the  AccounUng 
and  AudUlng  Act  of  1980  (81  U.8.C,  87);  to 
the  Com-nlttee  on  Oovemment  OperaUona. 

1449  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  housing  allowance* 
paid  to  the  US  military  personnel  occupy- 
ing renUl  guarantee  housing  proJecU  in 
France  pu-suant  to  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1921  (81  UBC.  63),  and  the 
AccounUng  and  AudlUng  Act  of  1960  (31 
USC  67) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1450  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  .Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  supply  management 
of  ordnance  equipment  and  spare  parts  In 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  completed  June 
1960.  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act.  1921  (31  use.  53).  and  the  Ac- 
counUng and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.8.C. 
67 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
Uons. 

1451  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtos.  transmltUng  a 
report  on  the  examination  of  the  estimated 
costs  for  subcontracted  assemblies  Included 
In  the  Incentive  target  price  negoUated  for 
B-52G  airplanes  under  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  contract  AF-33  ( 600 ) -34670  with 
the  Boeing  Co ,  WlchlU  division  WlchlU. 
Kans  .  pursuant  to  the  Budget  ana  Account- 
ing Act.  1921  (31  use  53).  and  the  Ac- 
counting and  AudlUng  Act  of  1960  (31  USC. 
67 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1452.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  transmltUng  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  Federal  contribu- 
tions program  of  the  OfBce  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobllliatlon,  ExecuUve  OfBce  of  the 
President,  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counUng Act.  1921  (31  use.  63).  and  the 
AccounUng  and  AudlUng  Act  of  1950  (31 
use  67) :  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
OperaUons 

1453  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  review  of  oversea  commercial  air 
shipments  of  military  cargo  for  the  military 
assistance  program  and  US,  Air  Force  units 
by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  pur- 
suant to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921  (31  use  53).  and  the  Accounting  and 
AudlUng  Act  of  1950  (81  XJ3.C.  67);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  OperaUons. 

1454.  A  litter  from  the  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  review  of  the  use  of 
local  currencies  In  Spain  for  contracting  and 
administrative  ptirposes  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act.  1921  (31  use.  53) ,  and  the  Account- 
ing and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  USC,  67); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1456.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes.  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  review  of  the  use  of 
the  cumulative  sinking  fund  for  the  retire- 
ment of  public  debt  obligations.  Treasury 
Department.  April  1961,  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  UB.C. 
53).  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950  (31  use  67);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1456.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Inclusion  of  ex- 
cessive premium  pay  costs  and  computation 
errors  in  the  price  negotiated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  for  fixed-price  contract 
NObe  3647  awarded  to  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corp..  Camden.  N.J.,  ptirsuant  to 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31 
use.  63) ,  the  AccounUng  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1960  (31  use.  67).  and  the  authority  of 
the  Comptroller  General  to  examine  contrac- 
tors' recorxls.  as  set  forth  in  10  USC.  2318 


(b);  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations. 

1457.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  review  of  selected 
actlvlUes  of  the  Faculties  and  Materiel  De- 
pot, Aeronautical  Center,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla..  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  pvirsuant  to 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31 
U.S.C.  58) ,  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing 
Act  of  1950  (81  U.S.e.  67) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1458.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed Joint  resoluUon  entitled  "Joint  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Capital  Parks  Memorial  Board";  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1459.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense.  UanEmlttlng  the  third  report  of 
the  Federal  voting  assistance  program  cover- 
ing the  period  from  September  1969  to  Sep- 
tember 1961.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  296, 
84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
AdmlnlsUatlon. 

1460.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  propoted 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  that  lands 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  national 
forest  acquired  under  section  8  of  the  act 
of  June  28.  1934,  as  amended  (43  USC.  315g  i . 
may  be  added  to  the  national  forest,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1461.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  June  28. 
1934  (43  U.S.e.  315g)";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1462  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  rela- 
tive to  partial  deferment  of  the  December  31. 
1961.  construction  payment  due  the  United 
States  from  the  Newton  Water  Users  Asso- 
ciation. Newton  project,  Utah,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-308.  86th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular   Affairs. 

1463.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  copies  of  four 
orders  and  supporting  documents  covering 
cancellations  and  adjustment  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961  of  charges  against  Individual  In- 
dians or  tribes  of  Indians,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  July  1,  1932  (47  Stat.  564) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1464.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  copy  of  an  ap- 
plication for  a  loan  under  the  Small  Recla- 
maUon  Projects  Act  of  1956  (Aug.  6.  1956, 
70  Stat.  1044.  as  amended  June  5,  1957,  71 
Stot.  48)  (Weber -Box  Elder  Conservation  Dis- 
trict, Ogden.  Utah);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1466.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  fifth  annual 
report  on  the  status  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  participating  projects, 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  authorizing  act 
of  April  11.  1956  (70  Stat.  105);  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 

1466.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmltUng  a  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  under 
tlUe  xm  to  provide  aviation  war  risk  Insur- 
ance, pursuant  to  section  1309  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1467.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  stating  that  the 
Department  of  CSommerce  has  conducted  no 
commissary  activities  outside  the  continen- 
tal United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1961, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  390.  Slst  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Comnaerce. 

1468.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Conunlssion,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  of  August 
31.  1961.  pursuant  to  section  5(e)  of  the  Com- 


munications Act  as  amended  July  16,  1952, 
by  Public  Law  664;  to  the  Ctommittee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1469.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  applications 
and  hearing  cases  In  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  as  of  September  30.  1961. 
pursuant  to  section  5(e)  of  the  Ctommunlca- 
tlons  Act  as  amended  July  16,  1952,  by  Public 
Law  654;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

1470.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
showing  the  permits  and  licenses  for  hydro- 
electric projects  Issued  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1961.  and  the  names  and  compensation  of 
persons  employed  by  the  Commission  for  the 
same  period,  pursuant  %o  section  4(d)  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1471.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmlttlm:  several 
documents  and  publications  relating  to  the 
acUvltles  of  public  utilities  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Information  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1472.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  together  with 
statements  and  supporting  papers  covering 
each  of  the  claims  considered  and  adjudi- 
cated, pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  1959 
amendment  to  the  Texas  City  Disaster  Relief 
Act  (73  Stat.  706);  to  the  CtMiunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1473.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
relating  to  all  settlements  made  under  au- 
thority of  Section  2732 — ^Property  Loss:  In- 
cident to  Service :  Members  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  and  Civilian 
Employees,  pxirsuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  2732(f);  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  the  Judiciary. 

1474.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  o*  claims  settled 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army  during  fiscal 
year  1961.  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  2732;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1475.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leopoldo 
Rocha  Oanas";  to  the  Coomiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1476.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  ol  tort  claims 
paid  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  imder 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  section  2671  et  seq..  and  sub- 
mitted pursuant  thereto;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1477.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  oflB- 
cers  of  the  naval  service  erroneously  in  re- 
ceipt of  compensation  based  upon  an  incor- 
rect computation  of  service  for  basic  pay"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1478.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  five  copies  of  a  re- 
port listing  tort  claims  approved  for  pay- 
ment m  the  fiscal  year  1961  and  setting  forth 
the  name  of  each  claimant,  and  other  perti- 
nent Information,  pursuant  to  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  section  2673;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1479.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Manager.  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
transmitting  two  copies  of  the  annual  re- 
port ended  June  30,  1961,  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  concerning  claims  paid 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  pursuant 
to  section  2673,  title  28.  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1480.  A  letter  from  the  clerk,  VS.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  two  copies  of  the 
court's  opinion  rendered  October  4.  1961,  in 
the  case  of  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio  v.   The 
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United  States,  No.  Congressional  7-59.  pur- 
suant to  sections  1492  and  2606  of  title  28. 
United  State*  Code,  and  HJl.  30d,  8«th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1481.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
US.  Olympic  Association,  Inc..  transmitting 
a  financial  report  covering  the  year  1960 
pursuant  to  section  12  of  Public  Law  805; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1482.  A  letter  from  the  national  adjutant. 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  of  the 
USA.,  traasmittlr.g  an  audit  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  July  31,  1961.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  85-761.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1483  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a, 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  John  B  Hogan  ';  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

1484.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  drali 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  settlement  of  claims  against  the 
United  States  by  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  and  civilian  employees  of  the  United 
States  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of.  personal 
property  Incident  to  their  service,  and  for 
other  purposes  ';  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1485.  A  letter  from  the  Adminis'.raUir.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  the  re- 
port of  all  cUlms  paid  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  during  the  fiscal  year  1961. 
pursuant  to  part  2  section  404  of  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U  S.C.  2673 » ;  to  the 
Committee   ui\   the   JudicKu-y 

1486.  A   letter    from    the    chalrm.in.    txja:ii 
■  of    directors.     Future    Farmers    of    America. 

transmitting  a  report  on  the  audtt  of  the 
accounu  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1961.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  740,  81st  Con- 
gress;  to  tlie  Committee  on  ttie  Judicuiry. 

1487  A  letter  from  the  Administrative 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  tiie 
Department  of  the  Interior  In  connection 
With  the  administration  of  the  act  f  >r  the 
fiscal  year  1961.  pursuant  to  section  15  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U  S  C 
1343  1.    to   the  Committee  on    the  Judiciary 

1488  A  letter  from  the  secietary-treasurer, 
the  Military  Chaplains  Association  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port for  the  year  1J80  covering  pnK-eeding.s, 
financial  statement,  and  sample  publications, 
pursuant  Uj  Public  Law  792.  81st  Congres-s. 
to  the  Committee   on   the   Judiciary 

1489  A  letter  from  the  national  ships- 
writer.  Navy  Club  of  the  USA.,  transmitting 
the  proceeding  of  the  24th  annual  reunion 
held  in  Ri.A;liford.  Ill,  June  22  25,  l'.>61,  to 
the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

1490  A  leuer  fr-ir.  the  secretary-treasurer. 
Sons  of  Unior.  Veterans  of  tlie  Civil  W,ir, 
transmitting  ili  annual  certified  public  ac- 
countants audit  of  the  books  and  (2»  annual 
rep<jrt  of  the  activities  of  the  Sons  of  Union 
Veterans  of  the  ClUl  War,  for  the  fi-scal  year 
ended  June  30.  1961.  pifrsuant  to  section 
15  A)  and  section  16  of  Public  Law  605,  83d 
Congress.  t<j  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1491.  A  letter  from  the  cleric,  Ui3.  Court 
of  Claim.s.  transmitting  a  report  on  the  dis- 
position of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pioneers. 
Inc.  a  corporation.  Jess  M.  Ritchie,  individ- 
ually and  as  an  officer  of  said  corporation, 
which  w.i^  referred  to  the  court  pursuant  to 
H  R  167  of  the  85th  Congress.  2d  session. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1492  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
Of  orders  entered  in  cases  of  certain  aliens 
who  have  been  found  admissible  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  pursuant  to  section  212i  ai  ,28)  1 1 1 
(III  of  the  Immigratii^n  and  Natioiiitiity  Act. 
to  the  Ctjmmittee  on  the  Judiciary 

1493.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Im- 
migratu:>n  and  Naturalization  Service.  U  S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  order.s   entered   in   cases  of  certain   aliens 


who  have  been  found  admissible  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  pursuant  to  the  provlsli^ns  of  sec- 
tion 212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  to  the  Committee  on  tiie 
Judiciary. 

1494.  A  letter  from  the  C<inim!s«ioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U  S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  an  order  entered  for  an  tnduidual  ur;der 
the  authority  contained  in  section  13ibi  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  pur- 
suant to  section  13(c)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  tlie  Coniinrtce  on 
Judlcl;u-y 

1495.  A  letti  r  fmm  the  Conimi.soiuner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturall/ation  Service.  U  S. 
Department  of  Justl  e.  transmitting  copies 
<if  orders  entered  in  cases  of  certain  aliens 
who  have  been  found  admissible  lo  the  Unit- 
ed States  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 212i  a  n  28  I  I  I)  (ii)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  to  the  Committee  on  tiie 
Judiciary 

1496  A  letter  from  the  Cornnilssl>iner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US. 
Department  of  Justice  transmitting  a  copy 
of  an  order  in  re  Emilia  Vallera,  A-12728537. 
an  alien  who  has  been  found  admissible  to 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  2 12 (ai  (28m  I)  (in  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  to  the  C' >ninilt'.ee 
on   the  Judiciary 

1497  A  Iett.er  fr'>m  tb.e  Commissioner,  Im- 
nuk;r  ition  aiid  Naturalization  Service,  US 
Deiiarfmenr  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  where  the  au- 
thoEity  contained  in  section  212idi  (3i  of  the 
Iminlirratlon  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised In  behalf  of  such  aliens,  pursuant  to 
section  212idi  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Art.  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

1498  A  letter  from  tlie  Commissioner  Iin- 
mltrration  .md  Naturalization  Service.  U  .'-= 
E>ep:irtment  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  where  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212idM3i  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  in  behalf  of  such  aliens  pursuant 
to  section  212'dii6t  of  the  Imnii»frati..n 
and  N.itlonallty  Act,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

1499  A  letter  from  the  Comni!s..s:oner  Im- 
migration and  Natur.Uzation  SerMce.  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
if  orders  entered  in  cases  of  certain  aliens 
where  the  authority  contained  In  section 
2I2idM3i  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  was  exercUed  in  behalf  of  siirh 
alien.s.  pursuant  to  section  212;di  (6i  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  to  the 
Commlt'ee  on  the  Judlcl,iry 

1.5(Xi  A  letter  from  the  Commis,si<incr  Im- 
migration and  Natur.iUzatlon  Service.  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  of  aliens  where  the 
authority  contained  in  section  212idii3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  wa.s 
exercised  in  behalf  of  such  allen.s  pursuant 
to  section  212  d)  (6 1  of  the  Immigration  and 
.Vationility  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

1501  A  letter  from  the  Secretar:'  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities 
under  title  XII,  Merchant  M.irtne  Act,  1936. 
as  amended,  as  of  September  30  1961  to 
provide  war  risk  Insurance  and  certain  ma- 
rine and  liability  Insurance  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

1502.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, tr.insmltting  quarterly  report  of  the 
Murrime  Administration,  under  tlie  Mer- 
chant Sli'.p  Snies  Act  ot  194«J,  from  June  30 
1U61.  through  September  30.  1961,  in  ac- 
cordance with  .se<-tion  l,j  of  mat  act.  U>  the 
Commi'.tee  on  Men  h.int  .M.irine  .uul  Fi.sh- 
eries 

1503  .A  letter  fnnn  tlie  Secrelar>  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  o:  operations 
ill  connection  with  tiie  bonding  of  Ciovern- 
ment  officers  ajid  employees,  pursuant  !o 
section    14ici    of    the    ..ct    of    August   9     19Di 


,6  use  14),  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Po«t  OfTlce 
and  Civil  Service 

1504.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of 
PtTsonnel,  Department  of  Commerce,  trans- 
mitting copy  of  report  of  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional positions  established  under  the 
authority  contained  in  72  Stat.  213a,  5 
U -S  C.  liOl(e),  and  72  Stat.  214,  5  UJ5  C. 
1163.  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and 
Civil  Service. 

l.iOo  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secrelitry 
of  the  In'erlor.  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  permit  variation  of  the 
40-h  ur  w..rkwetlc  :f  Federal  employees  for 
educational  purpt'.-ies.  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Pot-t  UtJice  and  Civil  Service. 

1506  A  letter  from  tlie  Administrative 
As.sistant  SecreUiry,  Depaxtnient  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  stating  that  five 
sclentihc  or  professional  positions  were  au- 
ttiori/«d  pursuant  to  Public  Laws  86  462 
and  H7  307.  to  Uie  Committee  on  Poet  OfllLe 
and  Cu  11  Service. 

1507  A  letter  from  the  Administrative 
AsoisTunt  Secretary.  Department  of  the  In- 
t(  riur.  transmitting  a  report  of  positions  Ui 
grades  GS-17  and  GS-18  of  the  general 
schedule  of  the  Cl.isslflcation  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofl^ce 
and    Civil   Service. 

1508  A  letter  from  the  Bi-ard  of  Directors 
Tennessee  V.il.ey  Authority,  transmitting  the 
2Hth  annu.il  rejxirt  covering  the  activities 
of  the  T\  A.  duritig  the  fl.scal  year  beginning 
July  1.  19CU.  and  ending  June  30.  1961.  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

15o<)  A  letter  from  the  AdnilnisUalor.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  regarding  the 
construction  of  a  magnetic  fields  compo- 
nent te.'t  facility  and  an  antenna  test  range 
at  tHKldard  Simce  Flight  Center,  Greenbell 
MJ  ,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  U\e  act  of 
July  21  1961  (75  SUt.  216.  217i.  to  the 
Committee   on  Science   and  Astronautics. 

1510.  A  letter  from  the  AdmlnlstraU)r,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  .Spiice  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  rep>  ri  on  an  expaude<l 
manned  lunar  program  us  recommended  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress  In  his  special 
iiu'ssage  on  urgeiit  national  needs,  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  the  act  of  July  21.  1981  (75 
Stat  216,  217).  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  .\itronautlcs 

1511  A  letter  from  the  AdmlnlsUattir,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admliilslra- 
tlon,  transmitting  a  rejHjrt  to  Improve 
facilities  at  the  P.iclf.c  Missile  Range  to  make 
them  adecjuate  to  launch  a  Thor-Agena  B 
b<.«  ster  wl'h  C^^ddard  Space  Flight  Center 
spacecraft,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  act 
of  June  1.  1960  (74  Stat  151,  152),  to  the 
Committee  on   Science  and   Astronautics 

1512  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeroiiautlcs  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  construct 
lunar  landing  rese.irch  and  10-watt  fre- 
quency eiuironmenl  noise  fiulllttes  at  the 
Langlev  Research  Center,  Hamptwn.  Va  .  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  the  act  of  Julj  21.  19CI 
(75  Stat.  216.  217).  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

1513  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  establish  a 
facility  In  stuthwest  Mississippi  to  be  known 
as  the  MLsslssippi  test  facility,  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  the  act  of  July  21,  1961  (75  Stat 
216.  217i.  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
A.-.tron,-iutlcs. 

1614  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnlstra- 
iiuu.  transmitting  two  copies  of  a  report  of 
contracts  negotiated  B\-  the  National  Aero- 
nautics .uid  Sp.ice  Administration,  pursuant 
to  pruvioions  of  10  US.C.  2304(a>  (11)  and 
(16),  covering  the  period  January  1  to  June 
30  1961;  U3  the  Committe*  on  Science  and 
-Astronautics 

1515  A  letter  from  tiie  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, National   Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 


ministration, transmitting  a  report  on  addi- 
tional facilities  to  augment  the  deep  spece 
network.  p\irsuant  to  section  3  of  the  ect  of 
July  21.  1961  (76  SUt.  ai«.  217);  to  the 
CK)mmlltee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1616.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961  for  the  provision  of  com- 
puter, electrical  drive,  and  Instrument  equip- 
ment for  the  centrifuge  at  the  Amee  Be- 
se.orch  Center,  Moflett  Field.  Calif.,  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  the  act  of  July  21,  1961  (76 
Stat.  216.  217) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

1617.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  regard- 
ing activities  of  the  Arnold  Engineering 
Development  Center  In  connection  with  the 
Centaur  launch  vehicle  program,  pursuant 
to  section  1(d)  of  the  act  of  July  21,  1961 
(78  Stat.  216);  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

1618.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  trans- 
mitting the  nth  annual  repKirt  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  12(c),  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1960  (Public 
Law  831,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

1619.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the 
Renegotiation  Board,  transmitting  the  sixth 
annual  report,  pursuant  to  section  114,  Pub- 
lic Law  870,  84th  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

1620.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  use  of  commer- 
cial air  carriers  for  oversea  travel  and  ship- 
ment of  unaccompanied  baggage  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  personnel;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

1521  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  United  Statee,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  review  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  Department  of  the  Navy 
large  surface  ship  reactor,  ALW  land-based 
prototype  project  oonstructed  under  con- 
tracU  with  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.;  to 
the  Conunittee   on   Oovcrnuient   Operations. 

1622.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  the  combined 
statement  of  receipts,  expenditures,  and  bal- 
ances of  the  U.S.  Oovernment  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  IMI,  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  16  of  the  act  of  July  31,  1894  (8  U.8.C. 
264),  and  section  114  of  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 12.  1960  (81  VBC.  Mb);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1523.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  relative  to  transmitting  an 
agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources of  the  State  of  California  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  Joint-use 
facilities  of  the  San  Luis  unit,  dated  De- 
cember 30.  1961,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-488;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AtTairs. 

1524.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  relief  for 
the  heirs  of  Fly,  deceased  Lower  Brule  In- 
dian allottee  No.  266.  and  for  the  heirs  of 
Her  Growth,  deceased  Lower  Brule  Indian 
allottee  No.  267;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlc.ary. 

1528.  A  letter  from  the  clerk  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  a  statement  of  all 
judgments  rendered  by  the  UJ3.  Court  of 
Claims  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 
1961.  pursuant  to  secUon  791(c),  title  28, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


for  printing  and  reference  to  Uie  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

The  following  reports  were  filed  subse- 
qumt  to  the  adjournment  of  the  87th 
Congress,  first  session: 

Mr.  OEOROE  P.  MUiLER:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Report  on  the 
practical  values  of  space  exploration  (Rept. 
No.  1276) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  OBOROE  P.  MILLER:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Report  on  re- 
search and  development  In  aeronautics 
(Rept.  No.  1277).  Referred  to  the  Conunit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Report  on  the  truth  about  the 
film  "Operation  Abolition"  (Rept.  No. 
1278).  R<.f erred  to  the  Conunittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union.    * 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Report  on  com- 
mercial applications  of  space  communica- 
tions systems  (Rept.  No.  1279).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Report  on  activity 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  87th  Congress,  Ist  session  (Rept. 
No.  1280) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Report  on  na- 
tional meteorological  satellite  program  ( Rept. 
No.  1281 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Report  on  manipulation  of  pub- 
lic opinion  by  organizations  under  concealed 
control  of  the  Communist  Party  (Rept.  No. 
1282).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Report  on  Conununlst  penetra- 
tion of  radio  facilities  (Conelrad — oonununi- 
catlons)  (Rept.  No.  1283).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    PATMAN: 

H.R.9481.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  to  author- 
ize the  pajrments  of  rewards  to  persons  who 
furnish  information  leading  to  convictions 
of  organizations  or  Individuals  of  failure  to 
register  as  required  by  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.R.  9482.  A  bill  authorizing  the  acquisi- 
tion and  interception  of  conmiunlcatlons  in 
Interest  of  national  security;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 

H.R.  9483.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital  at  Jackson,  Miss., 
as  the  John  Elliott  Rankin  Memorial  Veter- 
ans Hospital;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.    ANDREWS: 

HIt.9484.  A    bill    to    designate    the    lake 
formed   by  the   Walter  F.   George  lock  and 
dam,  Alabama  and  Georgia,  as  Lake  Eufaula; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H.R.  9485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  promote 
.  public  knowledge  of  progress  and  achieve- 
ment In  astronautics  and  related  sciences 
through  the  designation  of  a  special  day  In 
honor  of  Dr.  Robert  Hutchlngs  Gkxidard,  the 
father  of  modern  rockets.  mlssUes,  and  as- 
tronautics; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics, 


ByMr.BAn.£T: 
H.R.  9486.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  to  provide  for 
loans  to  indlvldvials  attending  the  \JS.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  the  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy, and  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  9487.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  acting  through  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  to  assist  the  States  of 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia 
to  reestablish  their  common  boundaries,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  9488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  relating  to  the  cancellation  of  loans, 
made  under  title  II  thereof  for  services  as  a 
teacher,  and  relating  to  eligibility  for  sti- 
pends for  attending  an  institute  conducted 
under  title  V  or  VI;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  9489.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in 
order  to  increase  the  amounts  available 
thereunder  for  making  loans  to  students;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 
H  Jl.  9490.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance In  the  construction  of  fallout  shelters 
In  connection  with  schools  and  hospitals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  9491.  A  bill  to  provide  fot  the  removal 
of  an  encumbrance  on  the  title  of  certain 
real  property  heretofore  conveyed  to  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Vallejo  School 
District,  Vallejo,  Calif.,  by  the  U5.  Hotistag 
Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R.  9492.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  efitab- 
llshment  of  the  John  Muir  National  Monu- 
ment; to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  9493.  A  bUl  to  retuilte  families  in  the 
United  States  by  granting  nonquota  status  to 
certain  aliens  entitled  to  a  preference  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  9494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  so  as  to  provide  insurance  against  the 
costs  of  hospital,  nursing  home,  and  surgical 
service  for  persons  eligible  for  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  benefits,  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  outside  income  whis]^:aK. 
individual  may  earn  while  receiving  soci^ 
security  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  io 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  9495.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  to 
permit  under  certain  circumstances  mustard 
seed  and  canary  seed  to  be  raised  on  acreage 
diverted  from  the  production  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  9496.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961  by  deleting  spring  planted  barley 
from  the  1962  feed  grain  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  9497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961  to  Include  the  variety  known  as 
Compana  as  a  malting  barley  eligible  for 
increased  acreage  under  the  1962  feed  grain 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BECK  WORTH: 
H.R.  9498.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
disabled  individuals  shall  be  granted  a  pref- 
erence In  purchasing  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erty where  such  purchase  is  for  their  own 
use;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida : 
H.R.  9499.  A  bill  to  amend  section  277  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  com- 
missary and  other  privUeges  for  persons  who 
have  been  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr.  BOGGS; 

HJR.  0500.  A  bill  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  Biupenslon  of  duty  on  certain  alumina 
and  bauxite;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  suid 
Means. 

By  Mr    BREEDING: 

H.R  9501  A  bin  to  amend  subsection  (d) 
of  section  18  of  the  8otl  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as  amended,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr    BROOMFIELD: 

H  R.  9502  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  to 
ded\ict  for  Income  tax  purposes  certain  spe- 
cial assessments  and  other  charges  made 
against  him  or  his  property  under  local  law 
without  regard  to  whether  they  tend  to  In- 
crease the  value  of  such  property:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CELLAR: 

HR.  9503.  A  bill  to  Include  certain  officers 
and  emploj-ces  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  within  the  provisions 
of  sections  ill  and  114  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  assaults  and 
homicides;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr     CHELP   (by  request)  : 

H  R  9504.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestl'^ 
economy,  promote  the  national  defense,  and 
regulate  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  by  adjusting  conditions  of  competi- 
tion between  domestic  Industries  and  foreign 
Industries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    COLLIER: 

HJl.  9505.  A    bill    to    prohibit    exports    to 
Communist  countries;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   DEROUNIAN: 

H.R.  9506.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  reimburse  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  for  real  property  taxes 
not  collected  on  real  property  owned  by  a 
foreign  government  and  therefore  exempt 
from  taxation,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R.  9507.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Glen  Cove.  NY,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudiciiU-y. 

By  Mr    DERWINSKI 

H  R.  9508.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  purchase 
by  the  United  States  of  bonds  issued  by  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  suspend  all  appro- 
priations for  payment  by  the  United  States 
of  expenses  of  the  United  Nations  so  long  as 
other  nations  are  delinquent  in  payment  of 
their  siiare  of  the  expenses  of  that  organ- 
ization, to  the  Comniittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
tairs. 

By  Mr    ELLSWORTH: 

HR.  9609  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  certain  engi- 
neering co5t«  to  be  included  In  estimates 
lubmltted  to  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    PRELINGHUYSEN: 

HR.  9510  A  bin  to  amend  sections  2  and 
5  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
the  height,  exterior  design,  and  construction 
of  private  and  semlpublic  buildings  In  the 
Georijetown  area  of  the  National  Capital." 
approved  September  22.  1950  i64  Stat.  903  i : 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr    HUDDLESTON: 

HR  9511.  A    bill     to    designate    as     Uike 

Eufaula  the  reservoir  formed  by  the  Walter  P. 

George  lock  and  dam  on  the  Chattaho<^)chee 

River,    to  the   Committee   on   Public    Works 

By  Mr    H.\RDING: 

H  R  9512    A  bill  to  amend  u'ue  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I.   t  )  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOEVEN: 

H.R.  9513.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
conservation   reserve  program,    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H  R  9514.  A  bill  to  provide  that  those  per- 
sons entitled   to  retired  p.-y  or  retainer  p  ly 


under  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
who  were  prohibited  from  computing  their 
retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  under  t^9  rates 
provided  by  the  act  of  May  20.  1958.  ahull 
be  entitled  to  have  their  retired  pay  or  re- 
tainer pay  recomputed  on  the  rates  of  ba«!r 
pay  provided  by  the  act  of  May  20,  195fl, 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HR  9515.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  geothermal  steam  by  the  Serre'ary 
of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  pu^po^.^R,  tn 
ttie  Committee  on  Interior  and  In."*u!.ir  Af- 
fairs. 

HR  9516  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
St.ites  Code,  to  provide  that  for  the  purj-xises 
of  all  laws  administered  by  the  Vrtersins" 
Acimlnlstrition  net  gain  from  the  sale  of  a 
home  by  a  beneflrlary  shall  not  be  considered 
as  Income,  to  the  Committee  on  Veternn.s' 
AffiUrs 

By  Mr  HOSMER  .  by  request)  : 

H  R  9517.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Bu.sl- 
ness  Act  to  provide  th.it  nonproRf  enter- 
prises for  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  per- 
sons. If  otherwise  qualified  as  small-business 
concerns,  may  participate  in  tlie  benefits  of 
the  Oo\ernment  con'r.ic  set-aside  progr.mi, 
tu  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currenry 
By  Mr.  JONES  jf  Alabama 

HR   9518    A     bin     t<i     designate     the     lake 
formed   by   the   Waller   F    George   lock    and 
dam.  Alabama  and  Georgia,  as  Lake  Eiif.iul.i: 
to  the  Conunittee  on  P\ib;ic  Work.s. 
By  Mr   KILGOKE 

HR.9519.  A  bill  to  amend  secti. 'n  Be  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Art  of  1933.  as 
amended,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
AgrlcultunU  Marketing  Agreement  Art  of 
1937.  as  amended,  and  as  amended  by  tlie 
Agricultural  Act  of  1901.  so  as  to  provide  for 
tiie  extension  of  the  restrictions  on  Imported 
commodities  imposed  by  such  section  to  im- 
ported tangerines,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ajjrlculture. 

By  Mr   KING  of  California 

H  R  95J0  A  bill  to  continue  f  .r  2  years 
the  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  alumina 
and  bauxite:  to  the  Committee  on  Way;  .ind 
Means 

13 V   Mr    LA.NE: 

H  R  9=.21  A  bill  U)  cancel  obiig  itlon  U:>  the 
United  States  for  cost  of  fo<:)d  and  medical 
services  fu.'-nl.shed  internees  of  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H  R  952J  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  (f  'he  US  M.iriue  Ci>rps  who  In- 
cirred  1  ksscs  pursuant  to  the  cancellation 
of  a  permanent  change  of  station  m<jve- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  9523  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  make  all 
veterans  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  H  'Hor  eligible  for  special  pension,  to  the 
C>  mmittee  on  Veteraiis'  Affairs. 
By  Mr    LINDSAY. 

HR  9a24    A  bill  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment if  transfers  of  rights  to  copyrights  and 
literary,  musical,   and  artistic  compositions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mc.ins 
By  Mr    McDONOUGH 

HR  9oJ5  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator uf  the  Housing  and  H'lne  Finance 
Agency  to  a-ssist  Slates,  counties,  cities.  p<j- 
litical  subdivisions  of  States,  and  public  cor- 
p<ir.irioijs  estab;ished  under  State  la*'  In 
providing  Improved  m.iss  trAniip<jrtaUon 
services  in  those  metrk.pollt m  areas  which 
have  [lianned  and  develofied  a  ma.ss  trans- 
port itinn  system;  Uj  th.e  C*.immlttee  on 
B. inking  and  Currency 
Hy  Mr    McINTIRE 

H  R.  9526  A  bill  to  amend  section  1034 
c  f  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  where  the  tiixpayer  or  his  sjKiuse 
has  attained  the  age  of  65  no  gain  on  Uie 
Sale  or  exchange  of  tiie  taxpayer  s  home  will 
be  taxed  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Me.ms. 

HR  95J7  A  bill  to  provide  tiiat  surplus 
property   of   the   United   SUtes  m;iy   bv   do- 


nated to  the  States  for  the  promotion  of 
fiah  and  wildlife  management  acUTlttes.  nnd 
for  other  purpooes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr  MacORBOOR  : 
HR  0528.   A  bill   to  provide  for  the  wltli- 
holdtng   and   the   forfeiture   of   the   pay   and 
allowances  of  certain   members  of   Um   uni- 
formed services  who,  wliile  prlsonsrv  of  war 
aid  the  enemv  or  are  guilty  of  other  miscon- 
duct    and   for  other   purpoRe?i,    to    the   Com- 
mittee on  Amied  Services 
By  Mr    MATTHEWS: 
H  R  9529    A    bill    t.>    amend    the    Internal 
HfVfi.ue  L\<<\e  of   li>54   to  allow  a  deduction 
from  Rros.s  Income   for  expenses   Incurred   in 
the  construction   of  residential  fallout  shel- 
ters  of    Hppro\ed    type    and    desl^;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Menus. 
Bv  Mr   MONTOYA 
H  R  95;}0    A  bill  tn  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Ai-t  to  authorize  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
minlstratii  n    to    assist    small-bualnesa    con- 
cerns In  otjuunini;  It-, 15.es  of  space  In  suburban 
shopping  centers  by  providing  Insurance  for 
surety    bonds    covering   such    leasee;    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    MORRISON 
H  R  9531     A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
uj  pay  for  p<istal  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee m  Post  Omce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  ADDONIZIO 
H  R  9632    A  bill  to  amend  Ui#  law  relating 
to  pay  for  pofltal  employees:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser^-loe 
Bv  Mr    ANFUSO 
H  H  9533    A  bill  U)  amend  the  law  relating 
U>  pay  for  posta'  employees:  U>  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr   DKNT 
H  R   9.S34    A  bill  U>  amend  the  law  relating 
to  pay  for  jxvital  employees,  to  the  Commit- 
tee    n  pikst  Office  and  Ci\ll  Serrlre. 
Bv  Mr  DUI^SKI 
H  R  9.S35    A  bill  f)  amend  the  law  relntinq 
to  pay  for  p^iotal  emploveen;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr  p-UITON 
H  R  R.S36    A  bill  t/1  amend  the  law  relntii.g 
to  pay  f.)r  postal  emplnyeefl;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  PoBt  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mrs   GRANAH.AN 
H  R  B537    A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  pay  for  postal  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Bv  Mr  GR_^y 
H  R  95:i8    A  bill  to  amend  the  law  r^Iatlii^ 
to  pay  for  postal  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
nv  Mr   HALPERN: 
H  R  9539    A  bill   tn  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing   to    pay    for    postal    employee*:     to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Bv  Mr   HOLLAND 
H  R  9,S40    A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relatliH? 
to  pay  for  pof  tal  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Pi*'  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Bv  Mr   MERROW: 
H  R   9541     A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relatlnp 
to  pay  for  pos'al  emplovees;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Ctvil  Service. 
By  Mr    GEORGE  P    MILLER- 
H  R  9542    A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  pay  for  postal  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Post   Office  and   Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr  OI.SEN; 
H  R  9543    A  bill   to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing 10  pay  for  p<:istal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Post    Office    and    Civil    Service. 
By  Mr   STAGGERS 
H  R  9544    A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  pay  for  p<istal  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Pfwt  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   MOULDER: 
HR  9545    A    bill    to    authorize    the    Secre- 
tary of   Agriculture  to  encourage  and   assist 
the  several  States  in  carrying  on  a  program 
of  forestry  research,  and  for  other  purposee; 
to   the   Committee   on   Agriculture. 
By  Mr   OSTERTAG : 
H  R  9546    A  bill   to  amend  tlUe  ZX  ot  the 
S<;x"lal    Security    Act    to    provide    minimum 
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benefits  under  the  old-a«e.  eurvlvore,  and 
disability  Ineuranoe  program  for  certain  In- 
dividuals who  have  attained  age  72;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  azid  Means. 
By  Mr  PKLLT: 
HR  9547.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  applica- 
tion and  bj>eratlon  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  19W,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
er lee 

Bv  Mr  PHILBIN : 
H  R  U548.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4142 
(relating  to  the  definition  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision component)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI : 
H  R.  9549.  A  bill  to  provide  for  one  or  more 
floating  trade  faira  to  provide  a  greater  de- 
gree of  access  to  foreign  markets  for  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  aflnrlculture.  to  help  reduce 
the  deficit  In  the  balance  of  payments,  and 
for   other    purposes;    to    the    Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   RAINS: 
H.R.  9550.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of   the  Treasury  shall   coin  special  60- 
cent  pieces  to  commemorate  the  life  and  per- 
petuate   the    Ideals    and    principles    of    the 
Honorable  Sam  Ray  burn;   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  ROBERTS: 
HR.9551.  A  bill  to  amend  title   10  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  extend  for  a 
period    of    10  years    the    time   during  which 
military   records   may   be    corrected;    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
H.R.  9552.  A    bill    to    establish    a    Foreign 
Service     OfBcers"     Training     Corps;     to     the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  8HEPPARD: 
H  R.  9553.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
23.  1958   (ch.  375.  sec.  8;  69  BUt.  868),  and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHORT: 
H  R  9554    A   bill    to   amend   the   antitrust 
laws   to   prohibit  certain   activities  of   labor 
organizations  in  resUalnt  of  trade,  and  for 
other   purpoees;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

HJl  965*.  A  bill  to  prohibit  strikes  by  em- 
ployees employed  In  certain  strategic  defense 
facilities:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.R.  9556.  A  blU  to  authorise  the  con- 
struction of  a  multiple-purpose  dam  and 
reservoir  at  the  Oakley  site  on  the  Sangamon 
River  In  the  State  of  IlUnoU;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Work*. 

By  Mr  STAGGERS: 
H  R  9557.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  acting  through  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  to  assist  the  States  of  Mary- 
land. Pennsylvania,  and  West  Vlrlglna  to 
reestablish  their  common  boundaries,  and  for 
other  purp<»e6;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H  R  9558  A  bill  to  provide  career  status 
as  rural  carriers  without  examination  to 
certain  qualified  substitute  rural  carriers  of 
record  In  certain  cases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H  R  9559  A  bill  to  amend  section  4113 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  the  Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs 
shall  make  necessary  arrangements  for  sale 
of  homes  of  employeee  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  who  are  trans- 
ferred by  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  9560.  A  WU  to  amend  section  1613 
of  Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  periods  spent  on  active  duty  pursuant 
to  recall  occurring  after  August  1.  1961,  nnd 
before  January  1.  1962,  shall  not  be  counted 
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In  determining  the  period  within  which  cer- 
tain edpcatioH  and  training  nuet  be  Initiated 
or  completed;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 

Affairs. 

HJl.  9861.  A  Mil  to  mend  section  834  of 
tiUe  38,  United  States  Code,  to  autborlne  the 
furnishing  abroad  of  hospital  care  and  medi- 
cal services  for  wartime  service-connected 
disabilities;  to  the  Ccanmittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TT5AGUE  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  9662.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  permit  cer- 
tain employees  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  bo  granted  leave  with  pay  In  order 
to  pursue  their  studies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  9563.  A  bm«to  amend  chapter  21.  sec- 
tion 801.  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide eligibility  for  special  housing  of  those 
veterans  who  have  serrlcc-coiuiected  double 
amputations  with  amputation  of  one  lower 
extremity  and  one  upper  extremity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  9564.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
furnishing  of  nursing  care  to  certain  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  mi  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  9565,  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  increases  in  rates  of 
disability  compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  9566.  A  bill  to  amend  section  641  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  to  the 
State*  of  famishing  nursing  home  care  to 
veterans  of  amy  war;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.95e7.  A    bill    to   rescind    and    revoke 
membCTBhlp    of    the   United    States   In    the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies 
thereof,  and  for  other  purpyoses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
HR.  9S68.  A  bill  to  amend  part  1   of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  the 
right  of  carriers  to  discontinue  operations  or 
services  of  trains  or  ferries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  9669.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Little  Blue  unit,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  Nebraska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H  J.  Res.  594.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Utalted  Btates  to  abolish  the  requirement 
that  a  poll  tax  or  other  tax  be  paid  as  a 
qualification  for  voting  in  any  election;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GROSS : 
H.J.  Res.  595.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  the  Uhlted  States  shall  make  no  loans 
or  grants  to  the  United  Nations  until  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations  have  paid 
In  full  their  assessed  share  of  the  costs  of 
the  operations  of  the  United  Nations,  In- 
cluding the  expenses  of  operations  In  the 
Congo  and  the  Gaza  strip;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHORT: 
H.J.  Res.  596.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  the  United  States  shall  make  no  loans 
or  grants  to  the  United  Nations  until  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations  have  paid 
In  full  their  assessed  share  of  the  costs  of 
the  operations  of  the  United  Nations,  In- 
cluding the  expenses  of  operations  In  the 
Congo  and  the  Gaza  strip;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan: 
H.  Con.  Res.  403.  Concurrent         resolution 
recognizing  the  National  Museum  of  Steam 
Propulsion  as  a  fitting  and  valuable  insti- 
tution for  the  collection  and  preservation  of 


tbe  memorabilia  of  tbe  age  of  steam  pro- 
pulsion; to  tbe  Committee  on  House  Admln- 
letratloa. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  404.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  C-ongress  in  regard 
to  the  United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H.  Res.  492.  Resolution  to  provide  that  the 
House  of  Representat^ives  Office  Building  be- 
ing constructed  pursuant  to  the  Additional 
House  Office  Building  Act  of  1955  shall  be 
known    as    the    Raybtun    Building;    to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ANFUSO : 
H.  Res.  493.  Resolution  njkning  the  build- 
ing   authorized    by    the    AdxUtional    House 
OiBce  Building  Act  of  ia&5  as  the  "Rayburn 
House  Office  BuUdlng";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

ByMr.  BAIIiEY: 
E.  Res.  494.  Reaoltitlon  providing  tiiat  the 
office  building  presently   being  constructed 
for  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  named  the  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.KEARNS: 
H.  Res.  495.  Resolution  to  rename  and  ded- 
icate the  House  Office  Building  to  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  Cannon,  the  New  Hotise  Office 
Building  to  the  Honorable  mcholas   Long- 
worth,  and  the  additional  Hcruse  Office  Build- 
ing to  the  Honorable  Sara  Rayburn;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah : 
H.  Res.  496.  Resolution      designating      the 
additional  House  Office  BuUdlng  as  the  "Sam 
Raybiim  Office  Building";   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
H.  Res.  497.  Resolution  to  provide  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Building  be- 
ing constructed  pursuant  to  the  additional 
House   Office  Building  Act  of   1966  shall  be 
known   as   the    Sam   Rayburn   House   Office 
Building;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  OSTERTAG: 
H.  Res.  498.  Resolution  to  name   the  office 
buildings  of  the  House   of  Representatives, 
the    "Sam    Rayburn    Office    Building,"    the 
"Fredertck  A.  C.  Muhlenberg  Office  BuUdlng, " 
and  the  "Henry  Clay  Office  BuUdlng";  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
H.  Res.  499.  Resoltrtion  providing  that  the 
office  building  presently  being   constmcted 
for  Members  of  the   Hotise  of   Representa- 
tives shall  be  named  the  "Rayburn  House 
Office  Building";  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
WCM-ks. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Res.  500.  Resolution    to    provide    funds 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.COHELAN: 
H.  Res.  601.  Resolution     creating    a     non- 
legislative  select  committee  to  conduct  an 
Investigation    and    study    of    the    aged    and 
aging;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GROSS:     - 
H.  Res.  502.  Resolution  creating  a  standing 
Committee  on  Small  Business  In  the  House 
of    Representatives;    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 
H.  Res.  503.  Resolution    to    provide    for    a 
memorial  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the   late    Honorable   Sam  Rayburn;    to   the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RAINS: 
H.  Res.  504.  Resolution    to    provide    addi- 
tional funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  studies. 
Investigations,  and  inquiries  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  143;  to  the  CDmmlttee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 
H.  Res.  505.  Resolution       extending       the 
greetings  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
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the  city  of  Altoona,  ?m.,  pn  tha  oeeaalon  of 
the  oantonnial  annlTenarr  at  the  Xfoyml  War 
OoTemon'  Conference;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  JtRllcUry. 


MEMORIAUB 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  monorlalfl 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Iilemorlal  of  the  Legls- 
latvure  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  memorializ- 
ing the  Prealdent  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relaUve  to  the  consideration 
of  the  constitutional  amendment  concern- 
ing equal  legal  rights  for  women:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  memorializing  the 
Coitgreas  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  the 
equal  rights  for  women  amendment;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  Puerto 
Rico,  memorializing  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
Referendum  Act  of  Decembci  10.  1961.  ap- 
proved by  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   ANPUSO: 

H.R.  9870  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Orlando;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HJt.  9671.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Un 
Demetrla  liessana  Barone;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  9673.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
gherlta  Matanla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    AUCHINCLOSS: 

H_R.  9673.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WllUam 
T  Hutchinson,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    BALDWIN: 

HR.  9674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domlna- 
dor  K.  Oy»on;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

B.A.  9S76.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ellsa 
C.  Rublo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  BROWN: 
H.R.9670.  A  blU   for  the  relief  of  Srsklne 
C.  McCreery:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  Jl.  9877.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Amos 
Coates.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary' 

By  Mr  CAHILL 
H.R.  9578.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Annie 
Taauko    Bower;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   COLLIKR : 
H.R  9579    A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Gulseppe 
Clmlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  9580.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Saml 
Jawad  and  Elizabeth  Al-Anl;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    CONTE 
HR  9581    A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Kwang 
So&Klm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    CURTIS  of  Maasachuaetts 
H  R  9582    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Julan 
Berczeller;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    DEROUNIAN: 
H-R  9583    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wleslawa 
Hlnczewska  Polak.   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  9584.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Maria 
Olga  ZleUnska  and  Lydla  Christina  Zlellnska. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  9586  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Arle 
Adler.  Miriam  Adler.  Chawa  Adler.  and  Nooml 
Adler,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


By  Mr.  PINO: 
HJl.  9686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs   Vera 
Owendolyn    Sawyer    ( nee   Bdwards ) ;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  9587.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
E.  O'Sorlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  FORD: 
HR.  9688.  A  blU   for   the  relief   of   Claude 
Homann -Her im berg    (  nee    Wagner  i  ;     to    the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R.  9589    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Jung 
Im    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mrs    ORANAHAN : 
H  R  9590.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Lt    Col 
Edward    Hlrsch.    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   HEALEY: 
H  R  9591     A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Aldo 
SpagnoU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  9692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stesanos 
Pnarrls;    to  the  C:ommlttee  on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   HBRLONO 
H  R  9593    A    bill    to  provide   for    the    con- 
veyance of   certain    phosphate   rights   to  the 
Dr    P    Phillip*  Foundation  of  Orlando,   Fla 
to   the    Committee   on   Interior   and    Insular 
AfTair.s 

By  Mr   JENSEN: 
H  R  9594    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paraakeve 
Doudoumls    to  tne  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By    Mr    KLUCZYNSKI 
H  R  9595    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Apolonla 
Rudzlnaki.    to  the   Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    IJVNE 
HR  9596    A    bill    for   the   relief    of    Daniel 
E   Moore,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR  9597    A    bill    for    the    relief   of   James 
N    TuU;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By   Mr    MacOREOOR 
H  R   9598    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pan  Uh 
Teh    Kathryn  I.    Pan.  Nery  Pan    Nllson  Pan. 
and    Nelson   Pan.    to   the   Committee  on    the 
Judiciary 

By    Mr     MONAOAN 
H  R  9599    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Solomon 
Annenberg.    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    MUI.TER 
H  R  9«00    A    bill     for    the    relief    of     Zeev 
Grablna.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    PIKE 
H  R  9601     A  bi;i   for   the  relief  of  Barbara 
Kolodzlejczyk.     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

HR  9602  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Law  For 
Wing.  Law  Wan  Koon  Dal  Law  Yee  Lan,  and 
Law  Yee  Ping  -.o  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    REX.S8 
H  R  9603    A  bu;  for  the  reUef  of  Lt   Comdr. 
J'jseph  P    Mannlx.   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mrs    ST   GEORGE 

H  R   9604    A    bll    for    the    relief    of    Emllle 

AnselmoT  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  9605    A    bin   for    the    relief   of   Chung 

HI    Lyou-Klm    ar.d    Won-Bok    Kim.     to    the 

Ci.mmlttee  on   the  Judiciary 

By   Mr    R03TENKOWSKI 
HR  9606    A    bill   for   the  relief  of    Henryk 
FelU  Lewandowskl.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By   Mr    SMITH  of  Vlri^lnla 
H  R   9607    A     bill     for     the     relief     of     the 
estate  of  Charles  J    Cinipbei:.    to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    the   Judiciary 

By   Mr    TEAGUE  of   Tfx  lo 
HR,9608.  A  bli;  authorlylng  the  US    Gov- 
ernment   to   recor.vey   certain   lands  to   S    J 
Carver:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By   Mr    UTT 
HR     960©    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Irene 
May  Roberta,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    VAN    ZANDT 
HR  9610    A    bill    to  authorize  Capt     Don- 
ald  R    Strobaugh,   US    Air   Force,   to   accept 
the  award  of  the  Imperial   Irai.ian  Parachu- 


tist  Badge,   and   to   wear    and  display  such 
badge;  to  the  Coininltt«e  on  AnxMd  Serrlcas. 
By  Mr.  WALTXR: 

H  R  9611  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Michael 
Fahlm  Ellas,  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    WHITKNKR: 

H  R  9612  A  bill  relating  to  tlM  alactlons 
under  section  333  of  the  Intsrnal  Rcvsnue 
Cixle  of  1954  by  the  shareholders  of  ths  G. 
L  Bernhardt  Co,  Inc  ,  of  Lenoir,  N C;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    ZELENKO 

H  R  9613  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  George 
Kirkessella.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

HR  9614  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Zola 
Combes,  to  the  Committee  on  ths  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 


Udder  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 

and  referrrd  as  follows: 

21 J  By  Mr  CAHILL  RasoluUon  adopted 
by  Department  of  New  Jersey,  American  Le- 
gion protesting  the  use  of  private  chartered 
airplanes  for  armed  services  personnel  where 
Armed  Forces  airplanes  and  transportation 
equipment  are  available^  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Armed  Services 

214  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  Post 
41-'  American  Legion,  Madeira,  Ohio,  pe- 
titioning conalderatlon  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  military  offlcers  being  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  to  speak  out  on  the 
subject  of  the  Communist  menace  and  that 
appropriate  action  be  taken  to  restore  Major 
General  Walker  to  his  command  and  com- 
mend him  for  hla  outspoken  patriotism;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

215  Also  petition  of  the  city  clerk,  city  of 
Chicago  111  petitioning  conslderaUon  of 
their  resolution  dated  October  17.  1961.  with 
reference  to  extending  best  wishes  and  pray- 
er«  of  the  people  of  Chicago  to  the  Honorable 
Sam  Ratbi'rn  in  hla  lllnees:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration 

2\%  Mao  petition  of  the  city  council  of 
the  city  of  Orangeburg.  S  C  ,  petitioning 
c .n.sideratlon  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
etice  to  commending  the  life  and  services  of 
the  departed  Congressman  Johm  J  Rilkt 
and  further  expressing  Its  genuine  sympathy 
to  hlg  family:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration 

217  Also,  petition  of  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Cattaraugus  County.  Little  Valley.  NY. 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  legislation  to  protect  rlghU 
of  occupants  other  than  Indians  on  the 
Allegheny  Indian  Reservation  lands  to  be 
taken  for  the  Klnzua  Dam  project;  to  the 
Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 

218  Also,  petition  of  Harold  Elaten.  Cort- 
land N  Y  .  jjetltloning  consideration  at  their 
re.">olutlon  with  reference  to  submitting  sup- 
plemental Information  relative  to  a  redress 
of  grievance  and  the  appeal  of  EUten  v  U  S 
and  FCC  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

219  Also,  petition  of  John  W.  Thomas,  The 
American  Baptist  Convention.  Chicago.  Ill  . 
relative     to    a    resolution     adopted     by     the 

American  Baptist  Convention  relating  to 
communism,  to  the  Committee  on'  Un- 
American  Activities 

21'0  Also,  petition  of  Jose  A  Galvar,  Pam- 
panga,  Philippines,  petitioning  consideration 
uf  their  resolution  witii  reference  to  retro- 
actively eaiabllshlng  the  status  of  tbe  Philip- 
pine Sc  luts  on  a  basis  comparable  to  ths 
Army  u'  t.'ie  United  States.  Including  pay 
ra'es.  decoraUons,  and  awards;  to  the  Cocn- 
ml'-tt-e  un   Armed  Services 

221  Al£o,  petition  of  Qulrlco  Del  Mar. 
ni.'iyor  Cebu,  Philippines.  relaUvs  to  pen- 
s.ons  relating  to  Filipino  veterans  of  the  last 
W..r:d  War:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
An  airs 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  la,  RegulaUon  of 
Lobbying  Act.  aecUon  308(b).  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  Information  required  to  be  flled 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 


Oerk  <af  tbe  Bouse  erf  Bcprtsentatlves  and 
the  Secretary  of  th«  Bans**  sball  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  JolB«y, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  witix  respect  to  which  such 
Information  !•  flled  and  ahaU  be  printed  in 
the  CoNcaissioNAL  Rbcord. 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS 


The  Cleric  of  the  House  ol  Bcpreaenta- 
tives  and  the  Secretary  of  tfce  8awte 
jointly  submit  their  Report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


The  following  rep-Drts  for  the  second 
for  that  quarter: 

A  Active -Retired  Ugbthouee  Service  Em- 
ployees Association,  Po>t  Office  Box  2169, 
South  Portland,  Maine. 

D.    («)    $233.50.     E.    i9i    $449  61. 

A  Donald  C.  Alexander,  603  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building,  Clnclnruitl.  Ohio. 

B.  Philip  Carey  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lock- 
Innd,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


calendar  quarter  of  1961  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 


A.  Arthritis    &    Rheumatism    Foundation, 
10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)  $1,330.37. 


A    American  Automobile  AMOclatlon.   1712 
O  Street  NW.,  Washlngt<:Jl,  DC. 


A    American  Cancer  S-xlety,  621  West  57th 
street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.    l9)    $«.141  09. 

A    American     Civil     L  bertles    Union.     IM 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D    (6)    $2,053.     E.    (9)    $2,053. 


A.  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc  ,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
NC. 

D     (6)    $9,36131       B.     ft)    $9361.31. 


A    American   Dental   Association,  239   East 
Superior  Street.  Chicago  111. 

D.    (6)    $14,76838.      E.    (9)    $14,7««J8. 


A    American  Gas  Assck  laUon.  Inc  ,  420  Lex- 

lngU)n  Avenue,  New  Yort:,  N  Y. 


A.  American    Merchai.t    Marine    Institute, 
Inc.    11    Broadway.   New   York,   NY. 
E.    (9)    $3,574.48 

A    American   Nurses'    Assoctatlon,  Tnc ,   10 
Columbus    Circle,    New    York.    N.Y. 
D     ^61    $4,91777.      E.    (9)    $4,917.77. 

A    American   Thrift   Assembly,    1025   Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $75176.     E.    (9)    $11,78622. 


A  American  Vetertnsry  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 600  South  Mlchlgui  Avenue,  Chicago, 
HI 

E    (91   $61546. 

A.  Robert  E.  AneheUs,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Waahlngto:i,  DC. 

B  American  Thrift  Aaeembly.  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)   $1,500. 

A  Apache  Tribe  of  If  e  Mescalero  Reserva- 
tion  Mescalero,  N   Mex. 

A  Rlchiird  H  Appcrt  14  Wall  Street,  New 
York.N  Y. 

B    Alpha  Portland  Ctment  Co  .  and  WeUer 

Electric  Corp  ,  Easton,  Pa. 
E     (9)  $99.73. 

A  Arnold,  Fortas  «  Porter,  1229  19th 
Street  NW.  Washington,  DC. 

B  Federated  Depcu-ticvent  Stores.  Inc.,  222 
West  Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.    (6)     $a.l43  75.     E     (9)     $384.68. 

A  Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 

B  National  Retail  l/erchanta  Association. 
100  West  8Ut  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

D.    ^6)    $3,292  50      E.    (9)     $155.15. 


A.  Edward  Atkins,  51  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Shoe  Chain 
Stores,  Inc.,  61  East  42d  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $25.     E.   (8)  $25. 

A.  A.  V.  Atkinson,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925   K   Street   NW.,   Wafihlngton,   DC. 

E.  (9)    $3,883.40. 


A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers,  Sixth  &  Cherry  Streets. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Poiaer  Asso- 
ciation, Sixth  ft  Cherry  Streets,  C*»tta»ooga, 
Tenn. 


A.  Atlantic.  Gulf  &  Great  Lakes  Ship- 
building Association,  529  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

A.  Charles  E.  Babcock,  Box  406,  Vienna, 
Va. 

B.  National  Council,  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics.  3025  North  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $50.     E.   (9)    $1. 


A.  Irrln  L.  Barney,-400  First  Street   NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica. 4929  Btoln  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.    (6)    $3,225. 


A  Roy  Battles,  1616  H  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry. 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,750. 


A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell,   1126  16th  Street  NW. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United,   Automobile.    Aircraft,    Agricul- 
tural  Implement   Workers   of    America 

D.    (6)    $2,449.      E.    (9)    $1,055.25. 


A.  Carl  H.  Berglund,  607  South  Pine  Street. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
E.   (9)    $10.56. 


A.  Helen    Berthelot,    1925    K    Street    NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications    Workers    of    America. 
1925   K   Street  J^W.,   Washington,   D.C. 

E.   (9)  $2,977.33. 

A.  C.  B.  Blankenshlp,  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Communications    Workers    of    America, 
1925  k  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

E.    (9)    $2,920.80. 


A.  Mrs.  Paul  Blanahard,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social  Justice. 
D.    (6)   $300.      E.   (9)   $120. 


A.  Charles  B.  Bowlli»g,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,    D.C. 

B.  The    National    Orange.    16 !•   ■    Street 

NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Boykln  &  De  Francis.  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mrs.  Clah^  Hugo  Stlanee,  Cbossen- 
baumerstrsksse  263,  Mulheim  Ruhr,  Germany. 

E.    (9)    $175. 

A  Boykln  ft  De  Francis.  1000  Itth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Studiengeeellschaft  fur  Prteatrecht- 
Mche  Au«land8int«-esB«n,  e.  T.  Contresearpe 

46.  Germany. 
E.    (9,1    $270. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  AaaoeUtlon,  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

A.  Brotherhood  of  LocomotWe  Engineers, 
1122  Engineers  BuUdlng,  Cler^and,  Ohio. 

A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  Inc,  1088  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers.  Au- 
thors &  Publishers,  675  liCadlsoa  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)   $675.     E.  (9)   $875. 

A.  Charles  H.  Brown  &  Gael  M.  Sullivan, 
1028  Connecticut  Aveniie  NW..  Washlagton, 
DC. 

B.  Charles  H.  Brown,  Inc.,  lOa*  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DX. 

D.    (6)    $1,830.94. 

A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  Inc.,  1028  Connectl- 
crrt  ATenue  NW.,  Washtogton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Asaoclatlon,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,376.57.     E.    (9)    $2,380.41. 

A.  John  J.  Burke,  1062  West  Platinum 
Street.  Butte,  Mont. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co..  PoptofTlce 
Box  1443,  Spokane.  Wash. 

E.  (9)    $350. 

A.  George  B.  Burnham,  132  Third  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Numerotis  stockholdera  oX  tht  Burn- 
hi.m  Chemical  Co.,  132  Third  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $180.    E.   (9)    $180. 


A.  W.  G.  Blewett,  301  Ohve  Street,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

B.  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  301  Olive  Street,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

A  A.  Dewey  Bond,  727  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $156.48. 


A.  James  A.  Campbell,  900  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Oovernment 
Employees,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
JD.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,769.22.     E.   (9)   $376.92. 

A  Canal  Zkjne  Central  Labor  Union  ft 
Metal  Trades  CouneU.  Poet  Office  Box  471, 
Balboa  Helghta.  C.Z. 

D    (6)   $3,371.93.     E.   (9)   $901.78. 
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January  10 


A.  WUUam  L  Carter.  1105  Barr  Building, 
WaahiDjton.  DC, 

B.  InteriiAtlonal  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers.  1105  Barr  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 


A.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1815  H  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A.  Alger  B    Chapman.  Jr  ,   11   Wall  Street 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,     11     Wall 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Hal    M.    Chrlatensen,    806    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  806  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $3,250. 


A.  Cities  Service  Petroleum,  Inc  ,   70  Pine 
Street,   New  York.    NY. 


A.  Earle  C  Clements.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc..  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
and  11  Broadway.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $1,437.50.      E.    (9)    $511.98. 


A.  Nicholas  S-  Collins,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $110.     E.   (9)    $35.86. 


A.  Paul  O.  Collins,  730  15th  Street  NW , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  12  East 
36th  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)   $125.     B    (9)  $15.60. 

A.  Committee  for  Effective  Use_  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  by  Repealing  tV  Self- 
Judglng  Reservation,  36  West  44th  Street. 
New  York,  NY. 

A.  Committee  for  Return  of  Confiscated 
Oerman  and  Japanese  Property,  926  National 
Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $200.     E    (9)  $100. 

A.  Contracting  Plasterers'  tt  Lathers'  In- 
ternational Association,  1343  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (8)    $60,000. 


A.  Bernard   J.    Conway,  322   East   Superior 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  222  East 
Superior  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)    $4,250. 


A.  J    Milton  Cooper,  1100  Bowen  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,     11     Wall 
Street.  New  York,  NY. 


A  J  Milton  Cooper,  1100  Bowen  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  R  J  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co  ,  Winston- 
Salem,  N  C 


A    Paul     L      Courtney.     1001     Connecticut 
Avenue   NW..  Washington.   DC 
D.    (6)  $300. 


A    Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc  , 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison.  Wis 
D     i6l  $482  49      E    ,9)   $482  49 


A  Customs  Brokers  &  Forwarders  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  Inc  ,  8  Bridge  Street, 
New  York.  N  Y 

E.    i9)   $3.640  33. 


A  Edward  Corneaby,  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhoocl^  of  Team- 
sters. Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen  4c  Helpers 
of  America.  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

D.    i6i    $2,600  y 
r 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washing- 
ton, DC 

D     (6)  $492  55.    K.  ( 9 )  $492.56. 

A.  County  Supervisors  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia. HOC  Elks  Building,  Sacramento 
Calif. 

«.    (9)  $50  36.  • 


A  Michael  P  Daniels.  1000  Connectkut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  United  Statee-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000   Connecticut    Avenue    NW  ,    WashlngUm 

D  r 

D     (6)  $150 

A  Abraham  A  Dash,  740  1  Uh  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C, 

B  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc  , 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  :.!adl8on.  Wis. 

D     (6  I  474  99      B    (9l  $7  50 


ASP  Deas.  520  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce BuUdmg.  N<w  Orle.in.s.  La. 

A  John  M  Dlclcerman  1625  L  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of^  Oae  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

D     (6i  $1.41.3  50      E     (9)   $82  90. 


A  William  C  Doherty,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B,  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..   Washington.   D  C. 

D     (6)  $3,125 


A.  James    B     Dyess,    1411    K    Street    NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B,  National  Association  of  Wheat  Orowers, 
1411  K  Street  NW,,  Washington.  DC. 

D,    (6)   $3,16053,     E.   |9)   $3,160.53. 


A.  John  W.  Emelgh,  1040  Warner  Building, 
Washington,  D  C 

B,  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1040  Warner  Building,  Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)   $569.52.     B.   (9)   $19,10, 


A.  Par  East  Group.  Inc  ,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 
E.    (9)    $7.55. 

A.  James  Plnucane,  926  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  DC, 

B.  Committee  for  Return  of  Confiscated 
German  and  Japanese  Property,  926  National 
Press  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D,    (6)    $100, 


A    Florida      Inland      Navigation      District, 
Citizens  Bank  Building.  Bunnell    Fla 
E,    (9i    $1,389  91. 


A    Florida  Ship  Canal  Navigation  District. 
720  Florida  Title   Building,  Jacksonville    Fla 
E     (9 1    $1.560  92 


A    E     F     Forbes,    604    Mission    Street.    San 
Francisco,  Calif 

B  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Ass<icla- 
tlon,  Inc  604  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 
Calif 

D     (6i    $7,500 


A  Robert  B  Helney,  1133  20th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC, 

B  National  Canners  Association,  1183  20th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

D     (6)   $875,     E,   (9)   $1,033.82. 

A  Noel  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW  .   Washington.   DC. 

B  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
KXX)  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,.  Washington. 
D  C 


A    A   Arthur  Gardner,  1630  JefTerson  Street 
Hollywood,  Fla. 
E     ( 9  I    $8  75 


A  Joseph  D  Henderson,  431  Baiter  Build- 
ing, New  Orlean.s.  La 

B  American  Association  of  Small  Busi- 
ness, Inc  ,  431  Baiter  Building,  New  Orleans, 

La 

D     (6)    $1,875 

A  Jake  D  Hill.  1005  Security  Federal 
Building,  Columbia.  S.C. 

B  South  Car  illna  Railroad  Association. 
lOO.-)  Security  Federal  Building.  Columbia, 
SC 

E     (9)   $47. 

A    L    S    Hltchner,  1145   19th  Street  NW.. 

Washington.    D  C 

B  National  Agricultural  ChemlciOs  Asso- 
ciation 


A    J    D    Hlttle.  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE  , 
W.ishlngton,  DC 

B    Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 

States 

D     (6)    $1,666  67       E,    (9)    $67.86. 


A  Home  Manufacturers  Association,  1117 
Barr  Building.  Washington,  DC.  i 

D     (6)    $500       E.    (9)    $1,000. 

A  John  Jay  Hooker.  Jr  .  214  Union  Street, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

B  Tennessee  Laundryowners  Association, 
932   Eighth   Avenue  South.  Nashville,   Tenn. 

D     (6)    $20,000. 


A    John    M.    Hurley,    302    Hoge    Building. 
Seattle.  Wash. 
D     (6)    $1,35314 


A     International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Machinists  Building,   Washington.  D.C. 
E     (9)    $2,014.89. 

A  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1712  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

D     (6)    $3,000      K    (0)    $293.20. 


A    Peter    D     Joers.    810    Whlttlngton.    Hot 
Springs.  Ark 

B    Dlerks   Forests.    Inc  ,    810   Whlttlngton, 

Hot  Springs.  Ark, 


A  Hugo  E  Johnson,  600  Bulkley  Building. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

B  American  Iron  Ore  Association.  600 
Bulkley    Building,    Cleveland.    Ohio. 


A    John    A     Gosnell,   801    19th    Street    NW 
Washington.   D  C 
D     i6i    $1,650  01 

A  C'lrnelius  R  Gray.  1712  (i  Street  NW  . 
W.i.shlngtnn,  D  C 

B  American  Aut'imoblle  As.*;.  K-lati  ai,  1712 
G  Street  NW     W,vshingtt.n    D  C, 


A  Max  H  Jordan,  1040  Warner  Building. 
Wa.shlngton.  D  C 

B  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion   1040  Warner  Building,  Washington,  DC 

D     I  6)    $569  62       E     ( 9 )   $7  65 

A  Jerome  J  Keating,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW  .  WashlngUin.  D  C, 

B  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100   Indiana   Avenue  NW  .   Washington     DC 

D    i6)  $2,150  76 

A  Franklin  B  Kepner,  Berwick  Bank 
Building.  Berwick,  Pa 

B  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania, 
1022  rran.<«(X5rtatlon  Center,  Philadelphia 
Pa 


A    Omar   B    Ketchum,   200  Maryland  Ave- 

nu«  NE     Washington,  D  C 

B    Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 

State* 

D     ifii    $4  062  50       B     (9)    $245.30. 
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A  Joseph  T  King.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  DC, 

B  General  counsel  for  Associated  Bqulp- 
nient  Distributors  &  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Aa- 

soolation 

E    (9|  $631 31, 


A    Mr    and   Mrs    Harry  L.   Kingman. 
D    iBi  $965      E    (9)  $955. 


A  George  W  Kix-h.  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Wa.shlngton.  DC 

B  .Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

A  Komlners  A-  Fort,  529  Tower  Building. 
Washington,  D  C 

B  Atlantic,  Gulf  «i  Grent  Lakes  Shipbuild- 
ing Association,  529  Tower  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC 

E.    (9)    $1.04646. 

A.  Herman  C  Kruse.  245  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B  Pacific  Gas  ic  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D     (6)    $1,32310       E.    (9)    $3,19382. 


A.  Dlllard  B  Lasseter,  Post  Onice  Box  381, 
Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Association  of  Agricultural 
Stabilization  &  Conservation  County  Office 
Employees,  Jasper,  Fla. 

D.    (6)  $825.      E.    (9)  $125. 


A.  Dlllard  B.  Lasseter.  Post  Office  Box  381, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Post 
Office   Box   381.  Washington,   D.C. 

D.    (6)    $450.      E.    (9)    $125. 


A  Alan  Latman,  200  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B  National  Committee  for  Effective  De- 
sign Legislation,  200  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  NY,  I 

D     (6)   $844  37  ' 


A    G     E.    Lelghty.    400    First    SJireet    NW 


Washington.  DC. 


V 


A.  Linen    Supply    Association   of    America, 
22  West  Monroe  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
D.    (6)    $4,50405.     B.   (9)    $4,604  06. 


A  LeRoy  E  Lyon,  Jr.,  530  West  Sixth 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association.  215 
Market   Street.  San   Francisco.   Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,125.      E.    (9)     $1,665.72. 


A.  Robert  J.  McBrlde,  2007  Kalorama  Road 
NW.  Washington.  DC. 

B  Regular  Common  Carrier  Conference  of 
the  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

U,    i6i  $500,      E     (9t  $68,10, 

A  J  A.  McCallam,  1507  M  Street  NW,. 
Wa.shlngton,  DC. 

E     (9)  $61646.  I 


A.  Joseph  B.  McGrath,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1626  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,692.30.      E.    (9)    $260.35. 


A  William  A,  McCllntock,  Jr  ,  7447  Skokle 
Boulevard,  Skokle.  HI, 

B  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation.  1710  H  ptrcet  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Charles  R.  McNeill,  730  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Bankers  Association,  12  East 
3f5th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $500.      E.    (9)    $36.50. 


A.  Suzanne  MacLean.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D     (6)    $150. 


A.  MacLelsh,  Spray,  Price  &  Underwood, 
134  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

B  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation.  Hay-Adams   House.   Washington.  DC. 

D,    (6)    $15,025.     E.    (9)    $1,295.62. 


A.  Jerome  J.  Madigan.  1117  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Home  Manufacturers  Association.  1117 
Barr  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $500. 


A.  Julia  L.  Maietta. 

B.  Amalgamated      Clothing      Workers      of 
America.    15  Union  Square,   New   York,   NY. 

D     (6)    $1,495.     E.    (9)    $2,163.13. 


A.  James   D.  Mann,  711    14th   Street   NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Truck    Council    of    America.    Inc..    711 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Tommy  M.  Martin.  1040  Warner  BuUd- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Riu-al  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1040  Warner  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $569.52.     E.  (9)  $26.70. 


A.  Albert  E.  May,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $280.      E.M9)    $107.01. 


A.  Arnold  Mayer.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America.  2800  North 
Sheridan  Road.  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.   (6)  $1,305.     E.  (9)   $1,215. 

A.  Medical  Society  of  the  IMstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia, 1718  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Roes  A.  Messer,  724  Ninth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Post  Office  and 
General  Services  Maintenance  Employees, 
724  Ninth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)  $148.39. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Miller,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association,  Qulne- 
baug-French  Rivers  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, and  Thelsen  Clemens. 

D.    (6)    $1,050.      E.   (9)    $105. 


A.  Curtis  Morris,  1725  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American    Gas     Association,    Inc.,    420 
Lexington    Avenue,   New    York,   N.Y. 

A.  Bernard    R.    Mullady,    1200    15th   Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International    Brotherhood    of    Electri- 
cal Workers. 

D.    (6)    $2,730, 


A,  William  J.  McDonald.  3005  Fernslde 
Boulevard,  Alameda,  Calif. 

B  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations.  3005  Fernslde 
Boulevard,  Alameda,  Calif. 

E     (9)    $684  45 


A.  John  R.  Minor.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  County  Supervisors  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1100  Elks  Building.  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)    $750. 


A  A  J  McFarland.  126  North  Eighth 
Street.  Sterling.  Kans. 

B.  Christian  Amendment  Movement,  804 
Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa 

D     16)    $999.99.     E.    (9)    $260. 


A.  Clarence  Mitchell,  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,875. 


A.  National   Associated   Businessmen.   Inc  . 
1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $2,449.20.      E.    (9)    $1,423.22. 


A.  National  Assoclatlpn  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street. 
New  York.  NY. 


A.  National  Association  of  Agricultural 
Stabilization  &  Conservation  County  Office 
Employees. 

D.    (6)    $1,875.60.      E.    (9)    $1,495. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $20,446.15.     E.   (9)    $21,277.37. 


A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $750,135.45.     E.   (9)    $19^44.23. 


A.  National  Association  of  Post  Office  & 
General  Service  Maintenance  Employees.  724 
Ninth  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $14,159.     E.   (9)    $2,299.98. 


A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago, 
111.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.    (9)    $11,811.22. 


A.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc.,  95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.. 
and  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,235. 


•  A.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $3,160.53.     E.   (9)    $3,160.63. 


A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $493,469.93.     E.   (9)    $8,983.18. 


A.  National  Conunittee  for  Effective  Design 
Legislation,  200  East  42d  Street.  New  York. 
NY. 

D.   (6)    $175.     E.   (9)    $667.51. 

A.  National  Conunittee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation. 1710  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $20,010.     E.    (9)    $23,069.34. 


A.  National  Comjnlttee  for  Research  In 
Neurological  Disorders,  University  Hospital, 
Minneapolis,    Minn. 


A.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  SUtlons 
Employee  Organizations,  3005  Fernslde 
Boulevard,  Alameda,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $250.     E.    (9)    $464.96. 


A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC 

B.  Central  Scientific  Co..  1700  Irving  Park 
Road,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,500. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs.  2012  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $7,645.10.     E.   (9)    $2,221.40. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Busmesees,  Inc..  740  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $15,419.52.     E.   (9)   $16,419.62. 
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A.  NaUonal    Orangp,    1816    H    Street    NW 
Washlnpton.  D  C. 

E.  (0)  lo.eoo. 


A.  National  Housing  Conference.  Inc  ,  1025 
Coacectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
D.    (6)    «21.68867.     E.    (9)    •23,862.73. 


A  John  A.  OTtonnell,  1025  CormecUcut 
Avenue  NV  ,  Washlnirton,  D  C. 

B.  Philippine  War  Damage  Claimanta  As- 
BoclaUon.  Escolta  Building,  46  Eacolta,  Ma- 
nila. Philippines. 


A.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  257 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 
E.    (9)    $886  93. 


A    Order   of  R;ii:w.ty  C.'nduo?    rs  A:   Hr  ikf- 
men,    onr     &    b.    Builclli.g.    Cedar    K.ipids 

I')'.Vl 

E     19)  >5,3J7  74. 


A.  Natlon.il  Rehabilitation  Association, 
Inc.,  1025  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washing*  .:;, 
DC 

D.    (8)  •2,185.31.    E.  (9)  $767.50. 


A  Crf^nni?  itlon  of  Prifes-shmal  Kjnp!  jyfcs 
of  the  U.S.  Dopir'ment  i*f  Ai^rli^uTure,  P'  st 
Office  Bos   381.   W.ishington.    DC. 

D     (6 1   $334  98.      E     i9)    $654  85. 


A  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation, 1040  Warner  Building,  Washing'.,  n. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    •24.475.75.  K.    (9)    $7,130.39. 


A.  ^Tatlonal   Shoe   Manufacturers   Associa- 
tion,   342   Madison   Avenue,   New   York,   N  Y. 
R.  (9)  •1,188.12. 


A.  National  Small  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion, 801  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
D.    (8)  •5,000.    E.  (0)  •2,775.01. 


A.  NaUonal  Tax  Equality  Association.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 
D.    (8)  •8,88156.    B.  (9)  $9,381  88. 


A.  Oeorge  R.  Nelson.  Machinists  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists, Machinists   Building,   Washington,  D  C 

D.  (8)  $1,500.     E.   (9)   •914.89. 

A.  Henry  C.  Nelsen,  Jr  .  1005  Security  Fed- 
eral Building.  Columbia,  8.0. 

B.  South  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
1006  Security  Federal  Building,  Columbia. 
S.C. 

E.  (9)  i47.03. 


A.  Herschel  D.  Newsom,  1818  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  National    Orange,    1618    H    Street    NW . 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (•)  •3.760. 


A.  Ross  NUon.  IS  19  P  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 

B.  United  Electrical.  Radio  &  Machine 
Workers  of  America.  11  East  51st  Street.  New 
York.  NY. 

D.   (•)  •747.61.    E.  (9)  •280. 


A.  Jo«ph  A.  Noone.  1146  19th  Street  WW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Agrlcultxiral  Chemicals  Asso- 
daUon,  1146  19th  Street  WW..  Washington 
DC. 

A.  Robert  H  North,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufactiirers,  1105  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

E.    (9)  $15467. 


A.  Richard  T.  OConnell,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives,  1618  H  Street  NW..  Washington,   DC 

D.    (6)    $3375.     K.    (9)    •33.75. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green,  Thomas  &  Walters, 
845  Northwestern  Bank  Building.  Minneapo- 
lis. Minn. 

B.  National  RetaU  Merchants  Association 
100  West  3l8t  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Assoclatfon.  1026  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  .  Washington   DC 

D.   (8)    •1.600.     K.   (9)    •l.aOO. 


A.  Geo.    F     Pnrrl.^n. 

Ch,-\rlcston.    W     Va. 
D.    (6)  $4,624.98. 


P  vst     Omre     B-x 


A.  Paul.  WfLss.  Riricmd,  Wh.irtun  &  G  ir- 
r:.-'  'n.   l'32o  I  Street  NW  .  Wa-shington.  DC 

B.  National  Conunlttee  for  Insiu-ance  Ta.i- 
atlon.  The  Hays-Adams  House,  W^ishiugtun. 
D  C. 

I)     I  6  I    .$:.  4  >0       E     .y      $  '48  J7. 


A    Edmui'.d    E     Pendleton.    Jr  ,    lOiS    Con- 
necticut Avenue   NW  .  Washington.  D  C . 
B    County  Supervisors  Association  of  Call- 

fiirnla,      lU'D      L.kj      Building,      S.ivTaiuento. 
C  ilif. 

D     I'Ji   $750 

A.  Oeorge  C  Pendleton,  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avei.ue  NW..  Washington,  D  C 

B  County  Supervisors  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia, llOO  Elks  Building,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

D    (6)  $750. 


.\  Sandford  Z  Person-s,  820  nth  ."Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B  United  World  Federalists.  Inc  .  820 
13th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D    (8)  $88738      E    (0)  •33  05. 


A  Andrew  A  Pettis.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW  .  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Ship- 
building Workers  of  America.  534  Cooper 
Street.  Camden.  N  J. 

D.    i6)    $3.46152.      E     i9)    $1,610  10. 


A    T    E.    Plnkston.    101    East   High    Street. 
Lexlngtoa.  Ky 

E    O)  $290  78. 


A  Ralph  D  Plttman,  1725  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Aseoclated  Businessmen,  Inc  . 
1725    K    Street    NW  ,    Washington,    DC. 

D    (6)   $1.249  98. 


A  Ralph  D  Plttman.  1725  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  National  Tax  Equality  Association.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue   NW  .   Washington     D  C 

D    (8^  $1,875.    B.  (9)  $702. 


A  Sanford  L  Piatt,  723  Investment  BuKd- 
In/    Washington,  D  C. 

B  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Assoclatltn. 
H  'HjIuIu.  Hawaii. 


A  Raymond  E  Plummer,  220  Central 
Building,  Anchorage,  Alaska 

B  Association  of  American  Railroad.^, 
Tran.sportatlon    Building,    Wa,Khl:;gt    n     DC 

D    (6>  $101  67      B    (9)  $71^93. 


A    J    Francis  Puhlhaus,   100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

B  National  As.'ociatlon  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  Pe.ple.  JO  West  40th  Street 
Nevt-  Y  irk    N  Y. 

D    (6)  $900 


A.  Gordon  M    Quarnstrom,   1726  Wllmette 
Avenue,  Wllmette,  111 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Taxa- 
tion,  1710  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 


A  William  H  Quealy,  1612  K  Street  KW  , 
W.Lshlngton.  D  C 

B.  emlth-Oorona  Marchant.  Inc.,  410  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A  WUil.mi  H  Qut-aly.  1612  K  Street  NW  , 
W  i.-^lilngtoi;,  U  C 

B    Standr\rd  Oil  Co  of  California,  Standard 

Oi;  Buiitli:.!;.  .'^aM  Francisco,  Calif. 

A  I  ;k(>  r  Q  iltin.  Jr.  1001  Connecticut 
Aituue  NW  .  Washinguu.  DC. 

n  .AiTierican  Car.  cr  StKlety,  New  York, 
N  Y  .   etc. 

D.    (6)    $8,248  ^7.      E.    (9)    $8,678.31. 

A    Sydney     C      Reagan,     3840     Oreenbrler 

Drive    Ualhus.  Ttx. 

H    S    'ithu  f.sti-rn   Pe.'mut   Sheller*  Aasocla- 

t.    :;    B  .:v  48.  Dur.iiit,  Okla. 
D     '6)    $15.0. 


A  William  T  Reed.  5800  Ojnnectlrut 
Aveme,  Chevy  Chase   Md 

B  Standard  Oil  Co.  910  South  Michigan 
.\\i-:.i<'  Chlragf).  Ill 

I»     ,«5i    $1,500.      E     (9)    $273. 


A  Regular  C.  nimon  Carrier  Conference  of 
Anit-nciin  Trucking  Associations,  Inc..  1616 
P  S'.reet  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

U     (6i    $1.779  80.      B.    (0)    $1,779.80. 


A  John  Arthur  Reynolds.  1008  Guarantee 
S.ivii.gs  BuUdlng.  Fresno.  Calif. 

B  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association  of 
California,  1008  Guarantee  Savings  Building, 

t^csi.-    C.illf 

1>     i6>    $1  725.      B.    (0)    •2,886.11. 

A    William  E  Richards.  Orleans.  Nebr. 
B    National   Association  of  Boll  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  City.  Tex. 


A  John  J  Rllev.  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
li    •'>:;.  n  C 

B  Natluiial  Association  of  Home  Builders 
ff  the  United  States.  1626  L  Street  NW  , 
W  i.shlnij'.on,  D  C 

D     (6)    $1,485.80      E.    (9)    $50.85.    ' 


A    Bitxbara  R:iads.  470  Paloa  Verdta  Boule- 

varil   Redondo  Beach.  Calif. 

B    Air  Line  Stewards  and  Stewardeaaes  As- 
sociation.   316    West    Randolph    Street,   Chi- 

CM  •ii,i;i. 


K  Maurice  Rosenblatt,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .   Washington.  DC. 

B  NaUonal  Counsel  Associates.  1028  Con- 
r.f<  tlcut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,500. 


A    John  Forney  Rudy,  903  Ring  BuUdlng. 

W.ishlngton,  D.C 

B  G  'o<lye;u-  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron 
Ohio. 

A  Kcrnut  B  Hykken,  1713  O  Street  NW  , 
W  ushlngron,   D  C. 

B  Anierl  an  Automobile  Association,  1712 
C;  .-'•.,'ett  N''.V  ,  W.i.'hlngton.  DC. 


A     Fraarls    J     Ryley,    510    "Htle    h    Trutt 

B'.uldlru;,    Phrx^nlx     Ariz 

B.  Humble  OH  ti  Refining  Co..  Lew  Angeles, 


e'l 


D.    {«!    $1,000. 


A    S.Miy    ir.c  .  686  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chl- 

c..^  .    U! 

E     I  'J  I    $33  43. 

A  Hoilis  M  Seavey,  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  National  Association  of  BroMlcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DO. 
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A  Selvage  &  Lee,  Inc  ,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  New  York  Coffee  *  Sugar  Exchange,  79 
Pme  Street.  New  York.  NT. 

D    (6)  $400      E.  (9)  824.24. 

A  Alvln  Shapiro,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Wiuihlngton.  DC 

B  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc  919  18th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC  ; 
and    11    Broadway.    New    York,   NY. 

D     (6)    $1,625.      E     (9)    $151.31. 


A.  Nelson  A.  Stltt,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Cotincil. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  J.  Monroe  Sullivan,  1626  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association, 
16  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $943.75.     E.    (9)    •1,249.90. 


A.  Bailey  Walsh,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  A.  E.   Holman   &  James  XiOfland,   6000 
Saxony  Road,  Minneapolis,  liClnn. 

D.   (6)    •4,500.     E.   (9)    •4,685.12. 

A.  Bailey  Walsh,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Lion  Manufacturing  Co.,  2640  Belmont 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    •l,899i>8. 


A  Maurice  J  Shean,  940  25th  Street  NW  , 
WashlngU)n,  DC 

B   City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
D     (61     $3,900       E     (9>    •2.762  46. 

A  Henry  M  Shine.  Jr  ,  1625  L  Street  NW  , 
Wiushlngton.  D  C 

B  National  A8s<3clatlon  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

D     (6)    $2.153  80       E     (9)    $203.50.       ' 

A  Ralph  Showalter.  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Wa.shlngUin.  D  C 

n  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aircraft  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  Eaft  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit.  Mich 

D     (6)    $2,78173       E     (9t    $1.10326. 


A.  Noble  J.  Swearlngen,  224  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  1790 
Broadway,  N^jf  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $226.     E.    (9)    •40.45. 


A.  Bailey  Walsh,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.  Washington,  DC.  \ 

B.  United  Manufacturing  Co.,  3401  North 
California  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Christy   Thomas  &  Barry  Sullivan,   536 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  h.  Harbor 
Contractors,  15  Park  Row,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (61    •750.      E.    (9)    •77.38. 


A.  Herbert  F.  Walton.  7447  Skokie  Boule- 
vard, Skokle,  111. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation,  1710  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  J.  Woodrow  Thomas,  1000  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc  ,  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.    (9l    »16540. 


A.  Vincent  T.  Wasilewskl,  1771  N  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A    Small    Business    Tax    Conference.    1028 
Connecticut    Avenue   NW  .   Washington.   DC 
D     (6)    $1,396       E     (9)    $1.19498. 


A.  Julia  C.  Thompson,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American   Nurses'   Association,   Inc.,    10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  NY. 

D    (6)    $2,055.18. 


A  John  A  Smith,  Stapleton  Airfield. 
I>envcr,   Colo 

B  Continental  Airline,  Stapleton  Air- 
field,  Denver,   Colo 

E     i9i    $5.81 

A  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee,  520 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New 
Orlean,  I>a 

D     (6l    $86135       E     (9)    $1,003  28 


A.  William  H.  Tolbert,  Post  OfHce  Box  191, 
SanU  Paula,  Calif. 

B.  Ventura  County  Citrus  Growers  Com- 
mittee, Post  Office  Box  191,  Santa  Paula, 
Calif. 

E.    (9)    $8,741.58. 


A.  Waterways  Bulk  Transportation  Coun- 
cil. Inc.,  21  West  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $1,660. 

A.  Merrill  A.  Wateon,  342  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion,  342   Madison   Avenue,   New  York,   NY. 

E.  (9)    $93.56. 

A.  Narvln  B.  Weaver,  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B..  Cities  Service  Petroleum,  Inc.,  70  Pine 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc  ,  808  North  Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)    •20.468.51.      E.    (9)    $2,236. 


A.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association  of 
California,  1008  Guarantee  Savings  Build- 
ing. Fresno.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,994.25.     E.    (9)    •4,610.11. 


A    S<iuthwef-trrn   Peanut  Shellers   Associa- 
tion. Pi>st  Office  Drawer  747.  Duant,  Okla. 
E     (9)    $150 


A  John  F  Speer,  Jr.  1105  Barr  BuUdlng, 
W;iKhlngton     D  C 

B  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers,  1105  Barr  BuUdlng.  Wash- 
ington, D  C 


A.  Mrs.  Hattie  B.  Trazenfeld,  2012  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Business  &  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs.  Inc.,  2012  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  604  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

D.    (6)    $18,542.89.      E.    (9)    •11.36. 


A.  Ahbe    Jay    Trcu,    352    Seventh    Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  Harry  Jay  Treu   Inc. 


A  Chester  S  Stackpole,  420  Lexington 
A\enue,  New  York.  N  Y 

B  American  Gas  Association.  Inc  ,  420 
1/exlngton  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Paul  T.  Trultt,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Plant  Food   Institute.   1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  920  Jackson  Street, 
Topeka.  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Conunlttee,  920  Jack- 
son Street,  Topeka,  Kans. 

A.  John  J.  Wicker,  Jr.,  706  Mutual  BuUd- 
lng. Richmond,  Va. 

B.  Mutual  Insurance  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Taxation,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chi- 
caso,  111. 

D.    (6)    •4,102.37.     E.   (9)    84,10237. 


A  Luther  C  Steward.  Jr.  1729  G  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
plovres,  1729  G  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

U     (6)    $2.867  20.      E     (9)    $26. 

A  Mr.";  Alex.uider  Stewart.  214  Second 
Street  NE  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Women's  International  League  for 
Pe ..ce  and  Freed  >m.  214  Second  Street  NE  , 
Wa.'^hlngion.   D  C 

D     i6l    $13,505  25       E     (9)    $4.568  63. 

A  Stltt  ^•  HcmmrndUTprr.  ICOO  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington.  D  C 

B  Association  \o  .^ctjulre  Ciimpensatlon 
for  Damages  Pr!  r  t  •  IT  ic'  Trraty.  Naha. 
Okinawa 

D     (6i    $1,000     E     .9      fl60. 


A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  321 
West  44th  Street.  New  York,  NY. 
E.    (9)    $1,567.52. 


A.  United     States-Japan     Trade     Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $360.     E.    (9)    $360. 


A.  United  World  FederallsU,  Inc.,  820  13th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,225.     E.    (9)    $1,017.70. 


A.  Veterans   of    World    War    I,    USA,    Inc., 
40  G  Street  NE.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Myron  Wiener,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Far  East  Group.  Inc.,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Claude  C.  WUd,  Jr..  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp  ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.    (6)  $700.     E.    (9)  •ISO. 

A.  WUkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

£.   (9)  •98.49. 


A  Stltt  *c  Hemmendl'.-igrr,  1000  Connecll- 
ciit  Avenue,  W.iyhlngtcn.  D  C. 

B  No7,akl  Ap.s<iclate.<:.  Inc  .  92  Liberty 
Street,  New  York.  N  Y  ;  Mitsubishi  Interna- 
tional Corp  ,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  ; 
and  AJlnomoto  Co.  of  New  York,  39  Broid 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (G)    $1,000. 


A  R.  K  Vinson,  1346  Connect,  ii  :  iivenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Harold  S.  Walker,  Jr.,  420  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  420 
Lxlngton  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $202. 


A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun    &    Barker,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Arapahoe   Tribe   of   Indians,   Fort   Wa- 
shakie, Wyo. 

E.   (9)    $1.38. 

A.  WUkinson,    Cragun    &    Barker,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Confederated  Sallsh  &  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

£.   (9)  •15.09. 
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A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  ft  Barlur.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Waatilngton,  D.O. 

B.  Menominee    Bnterprlaee.    Inc,    Neoplt. 

Wis. 

E.    (9)  $«8.56. 

A  Wllklnaon.  Cragun  ft  Barker,  1618  H 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Quinalelt  Tribe  of  Indians,  Taholah. 
Waah. 

E.    (9)  119.98.  , 


B.  Oolumbla    Gas    Byvtem    Berrloe    Corp., 
120  East  4l8t  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 
D.   (6)  $366.     &.   (9)  taiS. 

A,  Clark  L.  Wilson,   1145  19th  Stre«t  NW, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

B.  Consultant     to     Emergency     Lead -Zinc 
Comnilttee. 

D,    (6)  $2M>0.      E.    ^9)  »3,602  33. 


B.  National  AModatlon  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1624  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)  91,073  30.     S.    (9)  $14.40. 

.\  William  W  W(X)druff,  1730  K  Street  NW  . 
W.ishlngton,  DC. 

H  I'acLIc  Gas  Si  Electric  Co.,  a4S  Market 
Street.  S<in  FYancLsco.  Calif. 

D     (fit  $975.      E     (9)  $1,233.42. 


A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun    ft    Barker,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Spokane  Indian  Tribe,  Wellplnlt,  Wash. 

A.  WUmer    ft    Broun,    616    TrarLsportatlon 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 


A    Therxiore   Wiprud,    1718    M   ritreet    NW 
Washington.  DC 

B    Medical   S-x-lety  of  the  District  of   Co- 
lumbia, 1718  M  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 


A     Burton    C     Wo.xl,     1^^0.5    I.    Street    NW 
Wa.shing*w:i    D  C. 


.^  .'-■;d:ieT  Zaprl,  25  Louisiana  Arcnue  NW  , 
W.ushlngton.  D  C 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
CiiaurTcurs.  VVarehou.'^cmen  ft  Helpers  of 
.\merlc:i  25  LouLslana  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
l:.^;-    :■.    DC 

1)     ,f).   j:l  .17,5. 
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I  QUARTERLY  REPORTS 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  IMl: 

(Note The  form  used  for  reports  Is  reproduced  below.    In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 

repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Fn-K  Two  Copiis  Wm*  the  Sbcretakt  ow  thi  Sbnatz  and  Fil»  Thbki  Copiss  Wrrn  nut  CuaiK  or  thi  House  or  RxPRXsnifTAnm: 

This  page  (page  1 1   Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)   deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appboprlate  Letteh  oa  Figcbe  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminart-  Report  ("Registration")  :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

'QuARTxaLT'  Report  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
flimre  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  3  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pa«e8  should  be  "4."  "5,"  "e,'  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will 
»ccc«npllsh  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19- 


REPORT 

Pttrsvant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Loebtinc  Act 


p 

QUAKTKS                     1 

Ist 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )      | 

Nott  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  Oewtrai,.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(i)    "Employee". To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B ")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If  the 

"employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm),  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(11)    "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B '. 
(b)    Separate  Reports      An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  fUe  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees.  ^  ,     ».  «         * 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


V 


Orcanizatiok  or  iNBiviDrAL  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  bU8ln< 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  tor  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B"  —tlrports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers.  e«ept 
that  ia)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer  but  au 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  Is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Emploter— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C"— (o)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  In  connection  with 
attempting,  dlrecUy  or  Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  tenn  'legislation'  means  t>^:/«^\°"X v*Sl*Sl 
men ts  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 

'"''^rbrLToV^""unL'ri^kfnra^y'^?ivUl«\n  connection  with  leglslaUve  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbyinf 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration).  „».,„».  tv— t,-^. -it v. »^ 

7o)  After  beginning  Huch  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  LkjiAlatiye  Interests,  and  Publicatiohs  in  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipt* 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative     Interests    have     terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


a.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
leglslatlTe  interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
tlUes  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  ntmibers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


8.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth :  (o)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  <rf  diBtrlbutlon,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gut). 


(Answer  Items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  n  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (ReglstraUon)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  ^^^^„*^f^f,^*"^,% t^J^^Sin^i  to"^' 
pat«i  expenses  v^ll  be;   and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  ^hf  daily    monthly   or  annual  ra^  ^comgr^^ 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  *'D"  and  "B"  on  the  back  of  this  page.    DO  not  ati«npc  w 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.-^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  In  printing] 

FAOX  l< 
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No«  o.  IX.M  .•D."-(a)  in  General      T.e  te.n.  ;;-ntributtor.-  Inclu^^^^^  ;:'erved^^"uc\"  ZlTn'^Tn  oi  Tn'^^^'c^.^or 

printed  or  duplicated  matter  La  a  campaign  attempting  to  Inttaence  ^1^8^»'^,^'°".    "^""^^^^^  sub«:rlpUon.  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 

*'"6°'l'?^°'RS:^"S~'i^"E-".OT™-(l.   ;n  O^-ral.     I.™  "D"  ,.  d^ignrt  for  .h.  reporting  o(  .11  rec.,p»  from  .hlch  ..p.nai- 

even  though  It  does. a^eex^^^^^  or.Hnlzar.on.s  do  not  receive  a.v  fund.  wh.o.  are  to  ^^  expended  .ole.y  foj^e 

purii^ie  of  atStlng  to  ln?uence  legislation.  Such  organlzat  ens  malce  such  expendUurta  out  ut  a  general  fund  '^"^^^^jj^-^^' 
men'lS   or  otherTontflbutlons      The  percentage  of  the  general  fur.d  whu  h  is  u«ed  for  such  -^P^^\^'''^^^l^l^^.^^^^^^^  "["iTh 

■■nn-mrntn  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  .o  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose  Therefore.  In  "P^^^VKJu  However 
^JS^tlo^i  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  ';°P";^""°»f,  °"  "^^'  ^-  however. 
eiS^trlbutor  of  WWO  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  ''K^'/^^'^^.P^P^*"     .^  .,,_, 

(C)  IF  THIS  RK.O.T  Is  TOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE  ,  1.  /.  Gmeral  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipt*  wUl  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12'  (expense  money  and  reimbursements,  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  ^  ."^»  "'f'"!!',;^ 
wUl  be  preeumed  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you   for  all   expenditures  whlrh  you  make  In  connection  with  I'f  »'""]^«  *"^^*";" 

nu  Smployer  as  Conmbutor  of  tSOO  or  .Vforp --When  your  roiitn tau- ;•  ,n  fn.m  v  .  ;:  emp:..ver  ,in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  1600  or  more.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  cntrlbuMun  under  D  13  and  D  14  .since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under   Item     H     on  pag.'   1  of  this  report 

D.  Recdpts    (Inclltiinc  Contributions  and  Lo^NSl 

Ftn  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  uumbtreU  iitai  is  "None,"  wrr.e     N or.f-     in  the  space  foil.  wiuK  the  number. 

R<'cHpf»  (Other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  »5(k:)  or  more 

1  ».    ..      .    D^Je8  and  assessments  .  from  Jan    1  through  thl.s  Quarter  t 

2  $_. Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  i:!    H.ive  there  been  such  contributors'' 

3.  % Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  a.'^  ,\  gift  pieiuse  an.swer     ves    or     no" 

4  %.    Receipts    from    sale   of    printed    or   duplicated    :r;.i"*T  '.  '  '  .  ,w    ..•  /i      i    ^i^- 

5  $  Received  for  services  (  eg,  salary,  fee,  etc  ,  '-4     In  the  rase  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  ( Including 
loiinsi    during  the     period"  from  January  1   through  the  last 

0    » ..Total  for  this  Quarter   r Add  Items  "l"  through     5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $5(X)  or  more 

7.  t Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  ye  ir  Attach  hereto  plam  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  slxe  of  this 

— page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8.  • Total    from    Jan      1    through    'his    Qu.irter      Add      6"  Address  of  Contributor",    and  Indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

and  "7")  perUxl  Is  March  31,  June  30.  September  30.  or  E>ecemb«r  31.     Prepare 

Loans  Receded  ^  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

"The   term  'contribution'   Includes  a  loan.  "-See  302  .  a  i  A'nni^nt  Name  and  Add"'<i  of  Cunt'\buioT 

9    1 ..Total  now  owed  toothers  on  account  of  loans  (  'P^nod' from  Jan    1  through  19 ) 

10.   ♦ ?«"°rf  ^\T  °T'^  during  thUQu.uter  ^  ^^^  York,  N.Y. 

"•  * ^P^'l^°'^'^  during  thU  Quarter  ,i  785  uo     The  Hoe  Corpor  .th.n.  ^51 1  Doe  Bldg  ,  Chicago.  Ill 

12    • "Expense  money"  and  Relmbvirsements  received   this  

Quarter  »3  "285  UO       Iotal 


NoTX  ON  Itxm  "E". —  (a)  In  General.  "The  term  expenditure  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agre<-ment.  whether  or  not  le^aiiy  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee  In  the  case  oi  m.my  employees  Ul  expendi'ures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph   (Item  "E  8")    and  travel,  food,   lodging,  and  entert  ilnment    .  Ifeni     "E   7'i 

E.  KxPKKorruRBS  (Incldtiinc  Loans)   in  connection  with  legislative  Inieres's 

Fill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  is     None      \iri'e     N>  ne'    in  the  sp.ices  following  the  number. 

ExpendltMrM  ( other  than  loans (  Lna<n  M  id--  to  Others 

1    I Public  relations  and  advertising  services  "The  terra    expenditure'  Includes  a  .      .  loan  " — Sec    303(5). 

„     -  _,  11,  .     .  .V  L  .  1 J    $ -      loTAL  now  owed  to  person  filing 

a.  • Wages,  salaries,  fees,   commissions    lother   than     tem  .«    .  ......        ^      .        .i..    ^      _1  _ 

^  13    1.    ....    Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

"^"'  •  14    $ Repayment  received  during  thU  Quarter 

3    S Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter  ~^       -  .^  ^^ —  ^         zi:--^:^^ 

,    ^  ^^,    ^   _._,,.         _.  ,     ,  ^  16    Recipient*  of  Expenditures  of  110  or  More 

4.  » Printed  or  duplicated  matter.   Including  dlstrlb'itlon  ^^^\^^^  ^^^  ^^  e.xpendltures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 

cost  (jij   behalf   of    the   person   tiling:    Attach   plain  aheeta  of   paper 

5.  t Ofnce  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.)  approximately   the  .■<lze   of   thU  page   and   tabulate  data  as   to 

expenditures    under   the   following    heading:    "Amount,"   "Date 

8    t      Telephone  and  telegraph  or  Dates        Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpow."     Pre- 

7    $_    Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  pare  such  t.ibulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures  -^  i4mou'i£      Datr  o-  Unites — Namr  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

»1,750  0<J     7    11  Roe  Printing  Co,   3214   Blank   Ave..  "St    Louis. 

9.  I TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add    1"  through    8")  *^"  ~^'''''""^o''o'^  mailing  clrculan  on  the 

Marshbanks  Bill  ' 

10.  9 Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  $2,400  00     7   15.8   15,9   15:      Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg. 

Washington.    DC — Public    relatione 

, ,     .  _  -  ,  .     ^  ^     .       „  service  at  $800  00  per  month. 

11.  #- --Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add     9" 

»iwl  "10")  $4,150  00     Total 

PAGE  2 
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A.  Clarence  O.  Adamy.  1725  I  Street  NW, 
Washington.   DC. 

B.  National    Association    of    Pood    Chains. 
1725  I  Str»et  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)     $320.      E.    (9)    $26. 


A.  Amerleaji  nam  Burean  Fedoratlon,  Mer- 
chandl«  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111.,  and  426 
13th  Street  NW^  Waehlngton.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $26,011.     E.   (9)    $26,011. 


A  'V.  J.  Adducl,  610  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Aerospace  Ii  dustrles  Association  of 
America.  Inc  .  610  thoreham  Building,  Waah- 
Inpton,  D  C. 

D     (6)    »3,684       E.    (9)    $583.66. 

A  J  Carsim  Adkerson,  976  National  Press 
Building,  Washing  on,  DC. 


A  Aerospace  Irdustrles  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  610  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $4,80123.      E.    (9)    $4,801.23. 


A,  AFlr-CIO     Mi.rltlme      Committee,      132 
Third   Street   SE  .   Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $16,600.      E.    (9)    $20,547,76. 


A    Aircraft     Owners     and     Pilot*     Associa- 
tion, 46,50  E.vst-West  Highway,  Bethesda,  Md. 


A    Air      Freight     Forwarders     Association, 
802  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6i    $7.583  29       E.    (9)   $7,583.29. 


A  Donald  C  Alexander.  603  Dixie  Termi- 
nal   Building.    Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

B  Philip  Carey  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lock- 
land.  Cincinnati,  C»hlo, 


A  Leslie  M  Alexander,  Poet  Office  Box 
1980,   Phoenix.    Ariz. 

B.  Salt  River  l>roJect  Agrlcultxiral  Im- 
provement &  Power  District.  Post  OfBce  Box 
1980,  Phoenix.  ArlE. 

D     (6)    $1,800.      E     (9)    $3,028. 

A  George  Vem  ble  Allen,  4730  Quebec 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc  ,  808  17lh 
Street   NW  ,   Washington,   DC. 


A.  Louis    J.    Allen.    1121    NaEhvllIe    Trust 
Building,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

B    Class  I  rftl!r<inds  in  Tennessee. 


A  Nichi)las  E  Mien  and  Merrill  Armour, 
1001   15th  Street    NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Music  Operotors  of  America.  Inc.,  128 
East  14th  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 

D     (6)    $600.      B.    (9)    $10  13, 


A.  American    Tramp    ffl:iipowners    Aw.ocla- 
tion,  Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $3,333.31.    E.  (9)  $7,320.86. 


A  "W  L  Allen,  8605  Cameron  Street,  Room 
418.  Silver  Spring  Md. 

B.  The  CommiTclal  Telegraphers'  Union. 
8605  Cameron  Street,  Silver  Spring.  Ifd. 


A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gresa  of  Industrial  Organizations,  AFL-CIO 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

E.   (9)    $32,723.71. 


A.  AmalgamaV«d  Association  of  Street, 
Electric  Railway  md  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Wiishlngton.  DC 


A    American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  425 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $174,601,      E.    (9)    $5,852.16. 


A.  American    Hotel   Association,    221    West 
67th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $6,146.62.     E.    (9)    $3,929.92. 


A    American  Cancer  Society.  521  West  57th 
Street.  New  York,  NY. 
E     (9)    $7,016. .'.3. 

A.  American  Committee   for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American   Justice   Association,   Defense 
Highway,  Gambrills,  Md. 


A.  American  Legion  National  Headquar- 
ters, 700  North  Pennsylvania  Street,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

D.    (6)  $1,120.93,     E.    (9)  $27,866.24. 


A.  American   Life    Convention,    230   North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)    $880.31,     E.    (9)    $137.02. 


A.  American      Medical      Association,      535 
North  Dearborn   Street,  Chicago.  111. 
E.    (9)  $7,282.89, 

A.  American    National    Cattlemen's    Asso- 
ciation. 801  East  17th  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo. 
D.   (6)    $9,908.04.     E.   (9)    $4,767.95. 


A.  American   Nurses'  Association,   Inc.,    10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.    (6)   $5,417.01.     E.    (9)   $5,417.01. 

A.  American    Optometric    Association,    21 
Bank  Street,  Lebanon.  NJI. 

D.   (6)     $2,600.     E.   (9)     $3,819.46. 


A.  American   Osteopathic    Association,   212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)  $652.     E.    (9)  $552. 


A.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc..  20 
E  Street  NW,.  Washington.  DC.  and  62 
Vanderbllt  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $3,957.49.     E.   (9)    $3,517.57. 


A.  American     PeUoleum     Institute.     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    $16,783.     E.    (9)    $11,631. 


A.  American     Pulpwood     Association.     220 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  NY. 
X,    (9)  $1.09650. 

A.  American    Retail    Federation,    1616    H 
Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $51,351.71.     E.    (9)    $2,820.22. 


A.  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $31,951.    E.  (9)  $18,326.16. 


A.  American    Trucking   Associatians.    Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $10,290.06.     E.   (9)    $22,175  32. 


A.  American  Vocational    Association,   Inc  . 
1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  American  Warehotisensen's  Association, 
222   West   Adams   Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  American  Yugoslav  Claims  Committee,' 
42-57  Parsons  Boulevard,  Flushing,  NY. 
D    (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $362.86. 


A.  American  Stock  Yards  Association, 
1023  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.    (9)  $1,350. 


A.  American    Sugar    Beet   Industry   Policy 
Committee,  600  Sugar  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


A.  American  <»tton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc..  1501  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte, 

D,    (fl)    $9,269  M.     E.    (9)    »9 ,209.36. 


A.  America's  Wage  Earners'  Protective 
Conference.  815  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC 

D.    (6)    $1,475.     E.    (9)    $1384.62. 


A.  Jerry  L,  Anderson,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A,  Walter  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Asaociatton.  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building.  MoBtgomery, 
Ala. 

A.  W,  B.  Ardery,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Armored  Carrier  Corp.,  322-17  Northern 
Boulevard.  Bayiide.  K.Y. 

A.  J.  Sinclair  Armstrong,  45  WaU  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  United  States  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  45 

Wall  Street,  N.Y. 

A,  Arnold,  Portas  &  Porter,  1229  19th 
Street,  Washington,  D,C. 

B.  Cominlssloner  of  Baseball,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaxa.^ew  York,  N.T. 

E.  (9)  $373.91. 


A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion, 275  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

D.   (6)  $3. 


A  Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter.  1229  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Howard  F.  Knlpp,  3401  South  Hanover 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  (9)  $7.67. 

A.  Arthritis    &    Rheumatism    Foundation, 
10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E,    (9)    $1,127.96. 

A.  Associated      General      Contractors      of 

America.  Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC, 

A.  Associated  Third-Class  Mail  Users,    100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)    $5,166.68.     E.   (9)    $5,166.58. 

A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111, 

D.   (6)    $375.     E.   (9)    $375. 


A.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  929 
Transportation   Building.   Washington,   DC. 
D.    (6)    $7,430,41.     E.   (9)    $7,430.41. 

A.  AsBOciation    of    Casualty    and    Surety 
Companies,  60  John  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.  («)    $2,389.90.     B.   («)    t2.38».»0, 

A.  Association   of  Oil   Pipe   Unes.   1725   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $300. 


^1 
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'  A.  Aaaoclatlon    of    Stock   Exchange    Firms 
lao  Broadway.  New  York,  NY. 
B.    (9)    1476  02 

'  A.   AMOclatlon    of    Western    Railways.    224 

Union  Station  Building.  Chicago,  m 
D.    (8)    $1.01295       E.    (9)    »1,012  95. 


A    William   B    Barton.   1815   H  Street   NW,  A    Jt^eph   I.    Borda.   018    16th   Stre«t    NW 

Washington.   DC  WashlnKton.  D  C 

B    Chiimber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA. 


B    National  Asfiochitlon  of   Manufacturers 


A    Laurie  C    Battle,   918    16th   Street   NW 


A.  Edward  Atkins.  51  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N  Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Shoe  Chain 
Stores.  Inc  .  51  East  42d  Street.  New  York, 
N  V 

D.    {%)    $25.     E     (9l    $25. 


A.  Atlantic  Refining  Oo  .  260  South  Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
E.    (9)    $1,500. 

A.  Richard  W  Averlll,  711  14th  Streft  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N  Y. 

E.    (9)    $10895 


A    I.yle   H    Boren.   Seminole.  Okla. 

Washington     DC  H     As;  ooUt  l.^n    of    Western    Railways,    224 

B     Natii'nrtl   AssjcUtlon   <>t   Manufacturers  Union  .Station   Building,   Chicago.  111. 

n    :fi)   »a82  ys     e    i9i   $150 

\     J.inies  F    Bell,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  

NW     Wa.shuigton    DC  A     B.-rv;nn    \-    Borklnnd.    918    16th    Street 

B     Nfitl'Tial    As<.<x-latlon    of   Supervisors    of  N  W     W.u  hn.^t- in    D  C 

S-  ite   B.inks     Muiisey   Building.    Washington.  B     Frt-oport     Sulphur     Co       161     East     42d 

U  c  S-.:i'et    Nfw  York    N  Y 

D       til     J.'iM)        F       '91     $1^40  E     i9i    >0  7.5 

A     Mrs     R.ichel    S     Bell.    1025    Connectlout  A     (>      .^tewart    B<^well.    1200    18th    Street 

Avenue    NW  ,    Washington,    DC  NW     W.ihhinj^ton,  U  C 

B    Legislative  Committee  of  the   Commit-  B     National    Cott^m    Council    of    America, 

tee    for    a    National    Trade    Policy,    Inc.    1025  {■      •.  nfflo- Box  9Ji  5   Memphis.  Tenn. 


A.  Harry  3.  Baer,  Jr  .  1115  17th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B  National  Aeronautical  Services  Aasocla- 
'.lon,  1115  17th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC, 

E.    (9)    $30. 


Connecticut    Ave'.ue   NW  .    Wa.shlngton     DC 

A    Ernest  H    B->iison    400  Flr.sl  .street  NW 
W.ishlngt'.;;     D  C 

B  Brutherho,  .<!  if  MHiiitenniu-e  of  W.in 
Employes.  12050  W  j.  Uward  Avenue  Detroit 
Mich 

D     '  6  1    »4  ,=>0<:' 

.■\  Ch.irles  .\  Be'ts  14-'0  New  Y  rk  .Avenuf. 
Washington.   D  C 

B  Amerlc.m  Can  Comp.my  100  Park  Ave- 
nue,   New   York,    N  Y 


A.  Charles  B.  Bailey,  Sr  ,  2035  South  Ave- 
nue. Toledo.  Ohio. 

B    Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks.  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station      NW  .  Washlngum    D  C 
Employees.  D     i6.    $17  85 

D.    (8)   $1,950.     E.    (9)    $1.91139. 


A     Charles  C    Bevis    Jr     1735  Deriales  Street 


A  A.  Z  Baker.  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  American  Stock  Yards  Association.  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  DC 

D     (8)   $400 


A.  Oeorge  P   Baker,  Soldiers  Field  Post  Of- 
fice. Boston.  Mass 

B    Transportation  Association  of  America. 


A  Donald  Baldwin.  1319  18th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Lumoer  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1319  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC 

E.    19)    $64, 


A  Andrew  J  BiemiUf-r.  815  16th  .street 
NW     Washington    D  C 

n  American  Federation  of  Labor  fi  Con- 
gre.ss  of  Indu.strlal  Organlzatlon.s  815  16t.i 
Sfreet  NW    Washlng-on    D  C 

D     'Si    $4  290       E       91    $558  25 

.A     Walter   J     liierw;igen    900   F  Street    NW 
Wii-ihlngttjn    DC 

B  Amalgamitted  .As-six-latlun  of  Street 
Electric    Railway    .V    Motor    Coach    Employees 

of    Ameriri     yiK)    y    street    NW      W.t.shlngt'  n. 
DC 

A  Hud.son  Biery  4017  Carew  Tower  Cln- 
cmn.itl.  Oh;  ■ 

B  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  A.svKtatlon 
Inc      4017   Carew   Tower     Cincinnati.    Ohio 


I)      fii   $89,5  21       E    '9)  $-'  71 

A  J  Wiley  Bowers.  Sixth  and  Cherry 
Strt'f-i.s    Chattanooga,  Tenn 

H  IVnneF.see  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion Sixth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

A  Boykin  fU  De  FYancls  1000  I8th  Street 
NW     Wa«hlni:;U)n.  D  C 

B  Mrs  Claire  Hugo  Stlnnes.  OroMenbau- 
ni'Tstritsse  253.  Mulhelm  Ruhr.  Germany. 

E     i9i    $180 

A  B.iykln  A  De  Francis.  1000  16th  Street, 
NW  ,    Washington.    DC 

B  Studlengesellschaft  fur  Prlvatrechtllche 
Aus'.and.«ilnteres8en.  e  v  Contrescarjje  46, 
Ot'rni.my 

F       !» I    $265 


A  (  harles  N  Brady.  1712  O  Street  NW.. 
WiishUiK'ton    D  C 

B  .American  Aut«.)moblle  Association,  1712 
C,  Street   NW  .   Washington.  DC. 


A.  Joseph    H.    Ball,   90   Brocul    Street,   New 
York,  N  Y 


A     Henry   J     BiM)n    Jr      1317   F  Street   NW 


B    American     Steamship      Committee     on      W.tshington,  D  C 


.A  Oeorj^e  L  Brady.  45  Monadnock  Road. 
N'"*t"n    MiiAS 

B    Superior  Oil  Co     Ix>«  Angeles.  Callfk 
D     I  6.    $4,000       E     i9l     $457.  ' 

A  Joseph  E  Brady,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

B  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Fl  ur  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and  DlsUUery 
W  .rkers  of  America.  2347  Vine  Street.  Cln- 
ilnnatl,  Ohio 

K       9  1     $466  27. 


Conference    Studies.    919     18th    Street    NW. 
Washington.  D  C. 

E     (9)    $81  14 


A    J.'H    Bailew.  Nashville.  Tenn 
B    Southern     States     Industrial     Council 
Nashville.   Tenn. 
D     i6i    $2,400 


A  Arthur  R.  Barnett.  1200  18th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC, 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC 

D     i6i     $1,425.      E.    (9)     $333  95 


A  Irvin  L  Barney,  400  First  Street  NW , 
Washington,   DC, 

B  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica,   4929   Main   Street,   Kansas   City,   Mo. 

D     (6)    $3,225 

I 

A.  William  O  Barr.  711  14th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B  National  Parking  Association,  Inc  711 
14th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 


B     National    Association   cf   Retail    Orocers 
360    North    Michigan    Avenue,    Chicago.    111. 
D     I  6  I    $3  000       E     I  9 )    $1,129 

A  John  H  Bivins.  1271  .Avenue  of  the 
Amerlcus    N.-w  York,  N  Y 

B  An\erican  Petroleum  Institute  1271 
Avenue   of   tlie   Anir-rlcas     New    Y'  rk     N  Y 

D     I  6  I    $61 1.5 

A  Jamea  C  Bl.t -k  !e5J5  K  Street  NW 
Wa-shlngt  )n    D  C 

B  Republic  Steel  Corp  Republic  Buikl- 
In^;.  Cleveland.  Olii  i 

D     .61    $600       E       9      1,500. 

A  Win  RhtM  n.ike  191H  N  .rth  P.irkway 
Memphis,  Tenn 

B  National  Cot:  in  C'  uricU  of  America 
P  >Ht  Office  Box  9905    Mernphl.'*   Tenn 

D     I  Hi    $548  5H       K     1  9,'  $104  99 


1741    K    Street    NW 


A    Frank  P    Brennan.,  AvtKa,  Iowa 
B    Iowa    Power    &    Light    Co,    Des   Moines, 
lowa 

A  Florence  I  Broad  well  1729  O  Street 
NW     WashlngUjn.  D  C 

B  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees   1729  O  Street  NW     Washington,  DC 

U     .fji    $2  942  34 

A  W  S  Bromley,  220  East  4ad  Street. 
New  York    N  Y 

B  American  Pulpwt>)d  Association  220 
E  i.s*  4J(1  Street    New  York.  N  Y 

D     .  f)  .    $21X)       E     .9)    $102  81 

A  Milt.-n  E  Brooding'  215  Fremont  Street. 
Siin  Francisco    Calif 

B  California  Packing  Corp  215  Fremont 
Street    Siin  FYanclscn   Calif 

D     161    $2  500       E     i9i    $1900. 


A     Derek  Brooks    1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW     Washington    DC 

B    National    Retail    Furniture    Association. 


'  A.  A,  Wesley  Barthelmes.  1701  K  Street 
NW  ,   Washington.   DC. 

B  Insxirance  Company  of  North  America 
and  Life  Insvirance  Company  of  North  Amer- 
ica.  1600  Arch   Street.   PhUadelphla,   Pa. 

D     (6)    $431  60.     E.    (9)    160.80. 


A     William    Blini     J 
Wa.shini<t<jn,  D  C 

B    C-irnmittee    for    the    Study    of    Revenue 
Bond    F;ni:i-ing     149    Broadway      New    York,      gg^    j^^e   Shore    Drive.    Chicago,    111 

^Y  D     iHi     $600       E     191    $79241. 

n       6      «M5       E       9  i     «M  70 

"  A    B.-oi(iertio<>d    of    Railway    &    Steamship 

A     Eugene     F      Bogan.     Sharp     &      Bogan.  C.erk^     F^eiKht   Handlers     Express   &  Station 

1108   16th  Street   NW     Wa.shington,  D  C  Enipl    ye.-s       1015     Vine     Street.     Cincinnati, 

B     Investment       Company       Institute        61  Oh!  ) 

Br  j£idway    New  York    N  Y  D       f'.      ?t;   lyS  62       E     '91    ^6. 998  62 
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A.  J  Olney  Brott,  ',30  15th  Sta-eet  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Bankers  Association,  12  East 
36th  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

D     (6)    $625       E     (9)    $10.86. 

A  Bryant  C  Brown.  425  13th  Street  NW  . 
Wa^hmnton,  DC 

B    American  Mutual  In.surance  Alliance. 

A  J  D  Brown  919  Hth  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
luKton.  D  C 

B  American  Public  j=\jwer  Association.  919 
IHth  Street  NW  .  Washl  igton.  DC. 

D     (61    $200 

A  Brown  &  Lund.  Cafritz  Building.  1625 
I    Street   NW  .   Washington,   DC. 

B  American  A-  Fureli^n  Power  Co  Inc  ,  100 
Church  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

I)     (61    $5(X)       E     (9 1    $33  60 

A  Brown  A-  Lund.  1625  I  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos. 
12tX)   18th  Street   NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D     161    $1,500       E     (31    $1,532.42 

A  Lyman  L  Bryan,  2000  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  270  Madison  Avenue.  New  York. 
N  Y 

D     (61    $100       E     i9      $1122. 

A  George  S  Buck.  Jr  .  Post  Office  Box  9i»u5 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis.  Tenn 

A  Henry  H  Buckmm  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing, Jackst)nville,  Fla 

B  Cross  Florida  Canal  Navigation  District. 
720  Florida  Title  Building.  Jacksonville.  Fla 

D     (61    »I,3.S0       E     (9l    $234  16 

A  Henry  H  Bui  km  in  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing. Jacksonville.  Fla 

B  Florida  Inlaiid  Navigation  District 
Citizens  Bank   Building.  Bunnell,   I-ia 

D     (61    $1,350       E     i9i    $44  69 

A    John  J    Bugas.  Montrose.  Colo 
B    Colorado   Ute   Electric  Association.   Inc  . 
Montrose,  Colo 

D     (6i    $918       E     i9)    $1,14443 

A  George  J  Burger.  250  West  57ih  Street. 
New  York.  NY  ,  and  740  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.   DC. 

B  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service.  250 
West  57lh  Street,  New  York.  NY,  and  Na- 
tional Federation  Independent  Business,  740 
Washington    Buildlni;.   Washington.   DC. 


A.  Orrln  A.  Burrows,  1200  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1200  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

D.    (6)    $3,874.98. 


A  Francis  R.  Cawley,  1101  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Magazine  Publishers  ABSociation,  Inc  . 
444  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     (6)    $2,200.      E.    (9)    $485.45. 


A.  Hollis  W.  Burt.  1212  Munsey  Building. 
Wi<shingum.  D  C 

B  National  Association  of  Supervi-sors  of 
State  Banks.  1212  Mtinsey  Building.  Wa-^h- 
mgton,  DC 

D     (G)    $47.50. 

A.  Cari  Byolr  A,-  Asscx-iates.  Inc  800  Seccjnd 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY 

B  Northwest  Country  Elevator  Associates, 
1.^52  Grain  Exchange  Building.  Minneapolis. 
Minn 

D     (61    $4,000       E     (9)    $4,000 


A  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  1615  H  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A,  Alger  B  Chapman,  Jr.,  11  Wall  Stieet, 
New  York.  N  Y 

B  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  11  Wall 
Street.  New  Y'ork.  NY. 


A  Clir.pman.  WolfGohn  &  Friedman  425 
13th  Street  NW     Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Taxicab  Association.  Inc  . 
4415   North    California   Avenue,   Chicago.    111. 

D     (61   $750.    E.  (9)  $7.50. 


A  C  G  CafTrey  1 120  Connect icut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B.  .American  Cotton  M.iJiufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc  .  1501  Johnston  Building,  Char- 
lotte. N  C 

D     161    $760  20       E     (9)    $80. 

A  Gordon  L  Calvert.  425  13th  Street  NW  , 
Washington    DC 

B  Investmeiu  B. inkers  As.sociatlon  of 
America  425  13th  Street  NW  Washingt(,n. 
DC 

D     (61    »300       E     (91    $428 


A  Chapman.  Wolfsohn  &  Friedman,  425 
13th  street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Camara  Minera  de  Mexico,  Gante  15. 
Mexico.  D,F,.  Mexico. 

D,    (6)  $230. 


A    Chapman.    Wolfsohn    &    Friedman.    425 
13th  street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.   Camara   Nacional  De  La  Industrla   Pes- 

quera.  Manuel  Maria  Contreras  No.  133.  Mex- 
ico, D.F,,  Mexico. 
E.    i9i  $111,31. 


A  Call  Campbell.  1200  I8th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D     (6i    $113  04 

A  John  T  Carlton  and  C  M  Boycr.  2517 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

D  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  S'atf.s.  2517  CrVinecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
\V;  Miirgton,  D  C 


A  Chapman.  Wolfsohn  &  Friedman.  425 
13th   Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  Colorado  River  Basin  Consumers  Power. 
Inc  343  South  State  Street,  Salt  Lake  Citv. 
Uiuh. 

E       9)   $27.65. 


A  Chapman,  Wolfsohn  &  Friedman.  425 
13- h    Street   NW  .   Washington,  D.C, 

B  Hawaiian  Botanical  Gardens  Founda- 
tion. Inc.,  1527  Keeaumoku  Street.  Honolulu, 
Hawi-.il. 

D     161  $1,000       E.    (9)  $6.63. 


«  lir;'Xton  B  Crrr.  10^.5  Connecticut  .Ave- 
nue   W.i.-hingt*)n,  DC 

B  American  Waterways  Oj^erators,  Inc  . 
1025  Connecticut    Avenue.   Washington.   DC. 

D     (6i    $1,300       E     (9i    $235  93 

A  Robert  S  Carr.  1220  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  DC 

B  Hiram  Walker  &  S<:ins.  Inc  .  8325  JefTer- 
f^r.i  Aveiuic    Detroit,  Mich 


A  Chapman.  Wolfsohn  &  Friedman,  425 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Union  Nacional  De  Productores  De 
Azucar.  S.  A.  De  C.  V.,  Balderas  No.' 36.  Pri- 
mer Piso.  Mexico,  D.P..  Mexico. 

D     (61  $8,750,      E.    (9)  $715.61. 


A  Carretta  &  Counihan.  1000  Connecticut 
A\eiuie.  Washington,  DC. 

B  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association  of 
.\merica,  122  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

E    {9i  $39  20 


A  Chapman.  Wolfsohn  &  Friedman,  425 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  West  Marin  (Calif.)  Property  Owners 
A.ssociation.  960  Fifth  Avenue.  San  Rafael. 
Calif. 

E     (9)    $145,13. 


A.  Charitable      Contributors      Association, 
100  Old  Y'ork  Road.  Jenkintown.  Pa. 
E     (9)  $1,341  58. 


A     Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 

.-. ociatlon,  I'obt  Office  Box  860.  Lexington,  Ky 
D     lfi(    $4,522  65       E     (9i    $225 

A  George  B  Btirnham.  132  Third  Street 
sE     Washington.  D  C 

B  Numerous  stockholders  of  the  Burnham 
Chemical  Co  132  Third  Street  SE  Wa.shlng- 
on    D  C 

D     (61     tir>0        E      .9)     $190       . 


A  H  Allen  Carroll,  1730  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC.  and  195  Broadway.  New 
York.  N  Y, 

B  American  Telephon-^  &  Telegraph  Co  . 
195  Broadway.  New  York.  N  Y 

D     16)  $42! 


A,  Christian    Amendment    Movement     8i'4 
Penn   Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.    (61    $3,509.68.      E.    (9)    $4.295  75. 


A     Citizens     Committee     on     Natural     Re- 
sources. 

D.    (61  $6,565       E     (9)  $5,163.21. 


A  M.iUnce  G  Burnslde.  1201  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington    D  C 

B  Division  of  Federal  Relations.  NEA  1201 
16th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D     (61    $2,575       E     (9i    $86  59, 

A  David  Burpee  Fordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
■  ov\  n    Pa. 


A  Albert  E  Carter,  Mayflower  Hotel. 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D     (61  $4,500.    E,  (9)  $1,485.85. 


A  Earl  W.  Clark.  132  Third  Street  SE  . 
Washington.  DC, 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 132  Third  Street  SE..  Washington.  DC. 
'  D.    (61  $954.      E.    (9|  $181.85. 


.•\  Robert  M  Burr.  105  Mansfield  Avenue. 
Darien,  Conn, 

B  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
■siM-iation.  155  East  44th  Street.  New  York, 
N  Y. 


A.  William  L.  Carter.  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers,  1105  Barr  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Eugene  C.  Carusl.  530  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of 
Necessity.  25  Broadway.  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Robert  M  Clark,  1710  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Company.  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee. 1011  Woexlward  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $6,122.84      E.    (9)    $4,177.23 
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A    Oear     Channel     Broadca.-tlng     St-rV.   c. 
532  ShorehAm  Building.  Washington,  DC 

A    EArtp  C    Clements.  919  18th  Street  NW 
\S  I  ^hlngton.  D  C 

B    American    Merchant    Marine    I;  -ti'Tv 
Inc  .  919   IB'.h  Street  JTW  ,  W:.shlng^  :-.    DC 
r.    rt   11  Broadwnv.  NfW  Y   rk    NY 

IJ       6i     11.125.      E     -Bi    $320.56 

A  \V.i5,hir.s;*^^n- I  Clevelnnr'..  I'l  2  '1  Street 
>,■'.•     \V...h:r;i,:',r.    DC 

n  .Amfrlcan  .Au*:om"b;ie  A'^soclatlon.  1712 
Ci  S-!>-.'  N'.V  ,  V,',i.sh;ngt    n.  DC. 

A  Junius  E  Cvibean.  Sr  ,  100  Ens*  \Vinds<^r 
A    -i.-.'.f .  Alex.mdrla,  V'.i 

H  BrolhPrhood  of  Rail*  ,y  and  S-e.im^hlp 
C.c-rks.  Freight  Hmdlers  Exvr-.-ss  .md  S'.\- 
t.on  Employees 

D     I'M    tllCO. 


A    J    M'.Uon  Coop*-r.  UOO  Bowen  Building;. 

\V  . I.,;. Hilton  ,  D  C. 

B    New    York    Btork     Exchange.     11     W.i,; 
.-■',:  et-t    New  Y.irk,  N  Y. 

.\    J    M..'    :•.  C  .•  ptr.   1100  Bi'wen  Bul.dlr.g. 

! )  (  ■ 
B    li     J     Rey:.    .da    ":  -h.icc.)    C>      Wu     :>  n- 
Saiem,  N.C. 


A    B«n    C.    Corletv    730    I5th    ^-tre*  *    NW 
W.ushington.  D  C 

B.  American   Bankers   A    orl.itlon.    12   T     ' 
3Gth  Street.  He  a  Y    rlc   N  V 

D.    (6)    $1,250       E     I J      iC5  10. 


A  Ci)vlni.;'x>n  k  Bu:  :ing,  7ol  Unl.ii  Trust 
I!  ,.:.!,:.^•    W.i   h.:.^'.  ::    DC 

B    N  Ulonal   Mnchine  Tool    BuUden'    Aa.s>> 
cUllua.  2139  \\;^.i^nk.n  Avenue   NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC 

A.  Willie. n  A.  Cri.vuiiruf.  1  N>>rth  La  ;iii!le 
Stre«  t.  ChlciiK'>.  I'.l. 

B  Sln^r  Manufarf '.ir:;<-t  Co.  149  llrOA^l- 
wiiy.  New  York    :.    T 

r     .-I  $~  50 


\    C:    ss  f:    tida  Can.nl  S  .\  lu  xtl.ui  D.hlrl'  *. 
h  .1  T.ie  Biiildinv   J^t  k.  on".  ;.lc,  Fla. 

JS.   i»)    $1,584  10 


A    A.    C     Cocke.    8-Jl    Gravi.v    ?^*r^et     N-.v 

C:  .'^:iv.-,  I.-l 

B    American      3leam.'=h!p      Committee      nn 
C  .lu'orence    Studies,    919     13th    Street    NW 
VVishlngton,  D  C 

E     i9)    $430  57 

A  Edwin  S  Cchcn.  26  Br.  -  ul'.vay .  N-  .*, 
Y    rk   N  Y. 

B  Ni*ti:.nrtl  .VssucLition  cf  In'.e.s'mr'nt 
C    mpanles.   61    Broadway.   New   Y.irk.    NY 

D     (6;    $7,500.    E     (9)    $125  06 


A  i;.!A.;:u  J  CoushUn.  900  F  Street  NW  . 
V.  ,1  ...mgton.  DC. 

H  American  Federation  of  Technlca,  En- 
gince.-s.  900  P  Street  NW     W  u-  ..;  glon.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1-15.     E.   {9t    *-.' 

A.  Counc'l  of  Mechanical  Specl.iUy  Cou- 
Uactmg  InduBtrles,  Lnc.  610  Ring  Bulldlni;. 
A  Lshingt.ou,  D.C. 

A  Donald  M.  Counlhan.  1000  ConnecUcut 
Avrnne.  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Corn  Millers'  Federation.  1000 
C.  .»;.?ci:cut  Avenue.  W.Lsl..i.g"''Tn.  DC. 


A.  Colorado      Ttallroad      Assoolatlor 
Equitable  Building,  Denver,    Colo. 


R4iS 


A.   Committee   for   Collective   Secu.ity.   3')'. 
E  ist  44th  Street    New  York,  N  Y 
D.    (6)    $20.     E     [9)    $108  32. 


A  I>;n3M  M  Counlhm.  li^'O  Connecticut 
A  .  '•:;•:"    W  i-:. ..■.<■     :.    D  •' 

B.  Classroom  PeruKlir  il  Puhiifaliers  Afi«o- 
clatlon.  38  Wp-t    F;fh   .-•.'••••     Ii>    •    :.     i 'hlo. 

A  F'-  .:  I.-'  Conplln  441  Fi.-t  JrrT.rson 
A'.  '■-.\n-    DeT'ilt.  Mk  !'. 

B  Miv-'hlgun  H  .splt.il  Strvlre.  441  FA.-t 
J--'-:      •.    AvK  :•'    D'-T'  .'    M:ch 

D.    i6i    $1.50*^^) 


A.   Committee    on    Conatrnctlve    Price.    S70 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y 

A    Comml'tee  for  Pillion   Re.- c.uiior.,    1  'JB 
C    ni-.ectlcut    Avenue    NW  ,    WisMii"   -ri     DC 


A.  Committee  f^r  Return  of  C  nri.-.e.iiea 
Clerman  and  Japane-e  Prcperlv  326  N.,tio;;  il 
Press  BuU  ling.  WASiunt't<.n.  D  C. 

D-    .6)    *200.     E.    (9)    $100. 

A    Commi'tee  fur  Study  of  Reve:  u'-  Bond 
Financing.   149   Broadway,   New   York,  NY. 
E.    I 'J)    $1,897J24. 


A.  Committee  to  Support  Ufi  Ci..ngress  Bill 
Creating  .a  Coininis-i' .n  i.^n  Ohsctr.e  Matters 
and  Materials.  Po?t  Oftl  e  Box  74.  Uld  liriLl.^-. 
N  J 

K.    (  0  )     «4  88. 

ART  C'  nipt.  n.  1)  l"  3  16th  S-re(.t  NW  , 
Wa.=  hlni<?'>n    D  C 

B.  NatlumU   Ass-.clation   cf   Manufae turers 


A  Covington  St  Burling.  701  Union  Tru.>t 
B  .  .d.ng.  Washington.  D  C 

H    Association  of  Maximum  Servlc   Tc.'>- 
fa.ster.      Inc-      1735      DeS.iIes      Street      N  \S 
V,.u!h'n:rton.  D  C. 

F        i  ■     •?  4T. 

A     Cu..:.^-   T.    &;    Burling     7    1    U...    r.    T-  :    * 
Bu.;cl.:i^'.  Wa.sM:..,-t^:i,  D  C. 
E        *      *-iJ  J7 

A.  Covington  .v  BuiI.i.k  7  )1  Union  Trust 
Buildip.e  Washington.  DC 

B  Committee  on  Joint  Res  '.utlon  1955 
I '■glslature.  Post  O^^"  B  x  317^  Honolulu. 
H  iwail 

A  Covii.^t.l\  A  Burll!-^  7..1  U:.l  t  Tru  t 
Building,  Washlngt.,n    D  f.' 

B  C'lpper  1%  Brasa  Ftcsear  h  A.-wo'  at!  r; 
42.J    Leilngt    n    Avenue,     New    Y  h'k,    N  Y, 


A.  John  C  C"ne,  815  15th  Street  N'.V. 
Washir.^t    n,  D  C 

B.  Pan  A-neri  an  World  Airways,  81 'i  15th 
S-rtc-  NW     W  ;.->  .l:>tt>n.  DC, 

A  J\r..  .v.  n  C\iai.-.er.  F.iiig  Building. 
W  ishlngt-n   D  C 

B  Anicri.-.in  Mining  C'  ngres5.  Riiii;  BuiM- 
tng.  W-Lihington,  D  C. 

D     i6i    $1,000       E     (9)    $1265' 


.A     C"v!ng*^n    A.-    Burling    7ril    Unl  ai   Tru^t 
Bm    d-r.K    Washington.  D  C 

V.    The     Cuban-Amerl'an     Sugar     Co       347 


E       9  1     $2  : ') 


N.-w  V    :k    N  V 


A  Orv.'.l  R  C.  .'k,  610  Sl>irel.a;n  nuilJu.g, 
Wu.shtngt')n.  D  C 

B  Aeri.spacp  I:.cUi~*rie3  Association  of 
.America,  Inc  .  610  Shoreham  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 


A     Fdw.ird  Coo;)^'. 

B    Motion   Picture  AflBOClation  of  America, 
Inc  ,  1600  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 


A  Covington  &  BurliT.g  7' 1  Unl  :.  Trust 
r  .  ..lint'   Wn':h!ni.'*'"rn    DC 

B  Internutl  r.-il  Buslne  s  M  lelilr.  e.-;  Corp, 
-9'    Mil'      ;.    A'.enue.    New    Y    rk,    NY 

E       Oi    $ol8  94. 

A.  Covlnetnn  ,V  r.virlri-  7'M  T':-.;  :.  Tr  .,  t 
B  1  .  1.:.^    W  I   n.:..;fon    I )  i 

B  International  Mineral  A  Chemical 
C    rr  ,  t  >:  1  nr  -^..ir  1  F'       <!    Sk  )k:e,  lU. 

D     [6)    $4.1^75.      E     1  y      $lt*4  09. 

A  Cir.-i:,^-  n  fi  Burling,  7-^1  Union  TYu  t 
Bu'.liir^g    W  ushington.  D  r 

B  National  As.- oclatioii  :J  Mutual  S.i\::.gs 
Bank.s.    60    E.i.st    41>d    Street.   New    York.   N  Y. 


A  H  C.  Crotly.  12050  W  .nlward  A.ciiue, 
De'.roit,  Ml  -n. 

A  Leo  J  Growl' y  84'  Fqi.iUble  Bulidlng. 
D-nvrr.  Coin 

B.  Color  :  F  :'■'«.  1  A.^-  x-:..tl  n.  8'45 
Equl'abir  I  u..i.:i;  <    D^i  ver   C^-^lo. 

A  C  B  (  ilp.ppt-r  Post  Omce  Box  173'" 
Atl.iRta.  C..1 

B  National  C.  nfer^  n.-e  of  Non-Pri.;:. 
Shipping  A5*>oclati>  n    In 

A  Bryce  Curry.  907  H.nc;  BuUdtrvg.  Wa^l  ■ 
Intrton.  D  C 

B  Nat:  'n;i!  I,eiL.-ue  uf  In.-'ured  Sav.ngK  .A:  - 
SCH  latlons     W  ,.' V.lngton.    DC. 

D     I  6 1    e  1   1 40 

A  Berr..ird  Cu'^l.inan.  5025  Wlsconiln  A  e- 
r. ,  •■    N  V,'       V>  .1.-;.   :.^*     :;      D  C. 

B  An.alg  imated  A*iw>clation  of  Street. 
?       ■:.     Railway   and   Motor  Coach  Empi<>>- 

1  •  ■<     :    .\iner.v\i    .' 1  15  Wl.c    nbln  A\e!iue  NW  . 
Wa.sh-.neton    DC 

A  Customs  Brokers  i  Porwardera  As»c>r  i- 
tloii  of  America.  Inc  .  8  Bridge  Stree'..  Nr  v 
Y    ik,    NY. 

E.   (9)    $7,516.73. 

A  J  !.n  ;;  Dr.;-  n  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building    Indian  <p<  lis.  Ind. 

B  A.s«>-  laicd  railways  of  Indiana.  lUlH 
Merchants  Bank  F>ullding    Indianapolis,  liul. 

A  P  C  Dn.-niel.  16-/7  K  Street  HW  .  Wii.-l.- 
In^'.  II      DC 

H  N.i'.  nal  Independent  Dairt^a  Aaaocla- 
t.or.,   1627  K  Street  NW      W,4.shlnjton.  DC. 

D     (6)    $'25       E     .t*i    12 

A.   DanUh      Shipowners'      Aaaoclatlcn.      33 

.^Ina;legad■'     C".  p«  r.hiigen.   Denmark. 

A  J-hn  C  D:itt.  425  13th  Street  NW  . 
y>  i.«h!ngt'>n.  D  C 

B     American      Fnrm      Bureau      FerteraU'^n, 

2  I   •)    Mr   h.indl.'^e    Mar*.    Chicago.    i;i 

D     I  «)    S712  ,50       K     (9)    $11  95. 

.\  (i.  irles  W  D-.ivis  1  North  L.i  .^.ille 
Street     Cl^Ii  ^g        111 

B  Se.irs  R  .e'lU  k  .V  C^'  :t25  S<?Uth  HornMI 
A  .  rnue.   Chleag  •     I.l 

E     I  9)    $61 ;  51 


A  C^  rles  W  Davis  1  North  L;i  S.ile 
Street     Ch:     i^  >.    Ill 

B.  Singer  iLinufiie!  urui';  Co,  14tf  Hrord- 
^  :%■     N    w    Y.  rk     N  Y. 

K     ,  J  ,     i7  5.J 

.•\     I.o.vell    I>u\i-     6ol    Ross    Avenue,    M.irt, 
D       6  I    tl/!l  72        E     (  U)   $121.72. 

A  I'"'  >'i  S  D^w^on,  731  W.tshlnpt,,n 
BuUdinx   W.Lshi;  ijton.  DC. 

B  CIT  Finaiulal  Corp.,  atO  Madlflon 
Avenue.    New    York,    NY. 
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A  Donald  S  Dawson,  731  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  DC.  Transit  Syatem.  Inc.,  36th  and  M 
^;treet8  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D     (6(  $1,000. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,  1001   16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Westlanda   Water   District,   Poet   Office 
Box  4006,  Fresno,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,921.     E.   (9)    $12137. 


B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  Uj8.  Government,  900  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,809.28.     E.   (9)   $883. 


A     Donald     S      Dawson.     731      Washington 
piiiUllng,  Wiishlngton,  D  C 

B    Hilton    Hotels    Corp      Chicago.    111. 


A.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  5555  Ridge 
Avenue,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
E    (9)    $1,500. 


A.  Fred  H.  Dressier,  Box  188,  Gardnerville. 
Nev. 

B.  American    National    Cattlemen's    Asso- 
ciation, 801   East  17th  Avenue,  Denver.  Colo 


A  Dawson  Oriffln,  Pickens  &  Rlddell, 
7.:i    W.i.shlngton    Building.   Washington.   DC. 

B  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Coniieetlcut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington, 
D  (■ 

D     (6  I  $2,000       E     (»)   $23  20 

A  Dawson.  Grlffln.  Pickens  &  Rlddell.  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington.  DC 

B  CI  T  Financial  Corp  .  650  Madison 
.^\e^ue.   New   York.   NY 

A  Dawson.  Grimn.  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
W.ishlngton    Building.    Washington.    DC 

B  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co  .  3900  Wls- 
cuii.sm   Avenue   NW      Washington.   D  C 

A  Dawson,  Orlftin.  Pickens  A;  Rlddell,  731 
WivshmgUin    Building    Washington.   DC. 

B  Laundry-Dry  Cleaning  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  2400  16th  Street 
NW  .   WashlngUm     D  C 

A  Dawson.  Oriflin.  Pickens  (S;  Rlddell  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington.  DC 

B  Variable  Annuity  l.ile  Insurance  Co  . 
Washlnglt)n.  D  C 

A  Michael  B  Dt-.ine  1411  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C. 

B    American      Finance      Conference.      IiiC 
1411  K  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

D     (6)  $2,000       E     (»)  $473  16. 

A    Michael    B     IVane     1411    K   Street    NW 
Wa-'-hlngton.    D  (" 

B  Conubion  de  Defensa  del  Azucar  y 
Fomento  de  la  Caiia  1825  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW     Wa-shlngton     DC 

D     (6'    $5,500       E     (9)     $221  36 

A     Tony   D    Dechaiil 

B  T7ie  Farmers  Edueational  &  C<j-Opera- 
tive  Union  of  America  1.575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver.  Colo,  and  1404  New  York  A'.enue 
NW      W.ishington.   D  C 

A  Frank  L  Denni.s.  1625  K  Street  NW  , 
W.i.'-hington,   D  C 

B  .\merlran  Petroleum  Iiihtifute  1271 
A\eniie  vi   the   Arierica.-..   New   York.  NY. 

D     i6)    $1,625.      E     (91    $38171. 

A  Mary  S  Deuel.  302G  Cambridge  Place 
NW     Washing!. ui.  D  C 

B  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee. 
Inc.  924    14th  Street   NW      Wa.shington.  DC 

D     i6i    11.102  50 


A.    Disabled    Officers    Association      1612    K 
Street    NW..   Wa.shlngton.   DC. 
E    (9>   $3,750. 

A  District  Lodge  No.  44.  International  As- 
.■'oclatlon  of  Machinists.  400  First  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

D     (6i    $18.61803       E     (9)    $20,205.14. 

A  Division  689,  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street.  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach 
Employees  of  America,  900  F  Street  NW  . 
W.i.-hlngion.  D  C. 

A  Division  of  Federal  Relations.  National 
Education  Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

E.    (9)    $12,745.07. 


A    Ben  DuBols. 

B    Independent  Bankers  Association.  Sauk 
Centre,  Minn. 

A     Evelyn    Dubrow.     1710    Broadway,    New 
York,  NY. 

B,   International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 

Union, 

D     (6)    $2,160.      E     (9)    $466.51. 


A  Read  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  502  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D     (61    $2,700.     E.    (9 1    $188.23. 


A  Th(jmas  Dixon.  1129  Vermont  Avenue 
NW     WashlngU)n.  D  C. 

A  Robert  C  Dolan.  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Wa.shlngton,  D  C 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC 

D    (6i   $656  25       E    (9)   $293,98 


A    William    E.    Dunn,    1957   E   Street    NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Inc..  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 


A  Henry  I  Dworshak,  1102  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6i    $675.      E.    (9)    $14.15.  * 


A  Joe  T.  Dirkerson.  1625  K  Street  NW  . 
Wash.ngti  n     D  C 

B     M!d-Cor;tlnent    Oil    A-    G,.s    Association 
•3f>0  Tiil-^a  Building    Tulsa.  Okla. 

A     Cecil    B     Dlek.son      1523    L    Street    NW 
W.i.shing-.  .i     D  C 

B  .Anienran  MedK.tl  Assc>cliitiein.  535 
N    rth     Dearbi^rn     Street,     Chicago.     I'.l 

D     ifii    » 1,687  50       F     (9)    $'64.29. 

A  Timothy  V  A  DilN^n,'  1(01  15th  Street 
NW  ,  Washing;.  ;i    U  '" 

B  Sicramento  Yolo  P(  rt  Dl.strlct.  705  Cal- 
ifornia   Fruit   Buildinrr.  Sacri  mento,   Calif 

D     (6)    $2.719  05.     E    (9)    $94  05. 

\  Timothy  V  A  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW      Washington.   D  C 

B  Thurman  &  Wright.  1229  Latham  Square 
Building,   Oii^and,   Calif. 


A  Anthony  P  Donadlo,  2  North  Charles 
Street.  Baltimore.  Md 

B  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 
2   North   Charles   Street.  Baltimore,  Md. 

E    i9i    $116 

A  Paul  R  M  Donelan.  1523  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C 

B  American  Medical  Assix'lation.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street    Ch.icagr    111. 

D     i6i    *441 

A.  James  L.  Donnelly.  200  South  Michigan 
Avenue  Chicago.  Ill 

B    Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  200 
South  Michigan  A\<.nue,  Chicago,  111. 
E     i9l  $273  14 

A  Donoghup,  Ragan  &c  Mason,  239  Wyatl 
Building.    Washington.    DC. 

B  California  Shipping  Company.  320  Mar- 
ket   Street,    San    Francisco.    Calif. 

D     (6l    $1,500      E.    (9l    $605,77, 

A  Donoghue,  Ragan  &  Mason.  239  Wyatt 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
1050,  Newark.  N.J. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $157.92. 


A  R.  Russell  Eagan,  800  World  Center 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service.  532 
Shorehan.  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


A    Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc 
740  11th  Street  NW.,,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    |6)    $881.     E.    (9)    $14.83. 


A  Herman  Edelsberg,  1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  Brith. 
515  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $140.     E.    (9)    $15. 


A  Harold  Edwards,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Health  Federation,  709  Mission 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D     (61    $700. 


A  Harold  E.  Edwards,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.    (6  1    $3,304.85.      E.    (9)    $300. 


A  Donoghue,  Ragan  &  Mason,  239  Wyatt 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  Seatrain  Lines,  Inc.,  595  River  Read. 
Edgewater.  N  J 

D     (61    $900.      E     (9»    $157.92. 


A  Walter  A  Edwards,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chrysler  Corporation, 341  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D     (6)    $250.      E.    (9)    $100. 


A    J.  C    B.  EhrlnghaUF,  Jr.,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

B    North    Carolina    Railroad    AESOclatlon, 
B   X  2635,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,875.02.      E.    (9)    $241.35. 


A  J  Dcwfy  Dorsett,  60  John  Street.  New 
York.  N  Y, 

D     (6l    $137.50. 

A  Jasper  N.  Dorsey,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC  and  Hurt  Building.  At- 
lanta. Ga. 

B  Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company.    Hurt    Building,    AtlanUi,    Ga. 

D.    (6)    $767  75. 

A  C.  L  Dorson,  900*  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
1,  glon.  D.C. 


A.  James  B.  Ehrllch,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (61    $516.25.      E.    (9)    $48.30. 


A.  John   Doyle  Elliott,   808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc.,  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,212.     E.    (9)    $620.52. 
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A.  John  M.  Elliott.  6<Bi  "WlaeanBto  Av««ue 
KW..  WMhtBCton.  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated     AamneimUon     o<     8tr«et. 
X  Electric  RaUwfcf  and  Motor  Ooacb  fcnploy- 

ees  of  America.  50a»  Wtaccnaln  Avenue  NW, 
WaaMngton,  DC. 

A.  Warren  Q.  Elliott,  1701  K  Street  mv  , 
Waahlnifton,  DC. 

B^  LUe  Insurance  Aaaoclatlon  of  Amer'.-n, 
48a  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $a&0.     B.    (9)    $21.60. 


A  Clyde  T  ElUs.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  . 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
Boclatlon.  aoOO  Florida  Avenue  NN^..  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

D.    i6)$150. 


A.  Farme™'  BducaiUonal  and  Co-Opmitlve 
Union  of  America,  l«W  StaBrman  Street. 
Denrer.  OoUj,  and  1«M  Mew  York  Avenue 
NW  .  Waahlngton,  D  C. 

D.    i6)     >4i;mA       K     <9i    »a2.500»4 

A    Joseph    O     Feeaey.    1725    I    Stxeet    NV; 

Wa-shlni<toii    D  C 

B    REA    Exp.-eF-s     219   E-i.st   42d  Street     N.-W 

Y  irlc.  N  Y 

D     (C)    »3  500       K      \i)    »500 

A    Jw?    O     FtT.drr.    314    Melroee    Building, 

Houston,  TfX 

B.   National  Conference  of  Non-Profit  Ship- 
ping Associttti'in-'!    Ir:^- 

D      ''y   ti  -'0.1  77 


A.  OtU  H.  Ellla.   1001  ConnecUcut  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,   DC. 

B.  National  OU  Jobber*  Council,  1001  Con- 
necticut ATenue,  Waaiilnjton.  DC. 

D     (6  1  99.000. 


A.  Perry    R.    ElUwortii.     1145    19th    Street 
NW..  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Mii>r    Induatry    Fotuadatlon.    1145    I9th 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $25       E.    (9)   1120. 


A.  John  H.  Elae,  302  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

B.  National   Retail   Lumber   Dealer*   Asso- 
ciation, 302  Ring  Building,  Waahlngton.  DC. 

D.    (6)  $4,050.     K.    (9)  $218  66. 


A  Ely.  DuncaJi  and  Bennett.  1200  Tuwer 
Building,  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Aaaociatlon,  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (8)  $a,100. 


A.  Ely.  Duncan  and  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
BiUldlng,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Loe  Angeles,  207  South  Broadw;iy, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.    (6  I  $1,600. 


A.  Ely.  Duncan  and  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,   Washington.   D.C. 

B.  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District, 
2190  Adellna  Street,  Oakland.  Calif. 

D     (6)  $2,100. 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  and  BenneU.  1200  Tower 
Building,  WashlngU)n.   D  C. 

B  Imperial  IrrlgaUon  District  El  Centro, 
Calif. 

D     (6^  $2,100. 


A.  Ely.  Duncan  and  Bennett.  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee  and  Colorado 
River  Board  of  California,  909  South  Broad- 
way. Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D     (6)    $8,07750.      E.    (9)    $2801. 


A  Myles,  W.  English.  966  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D  C. 

B  National  Highway  User.s  Conference, 
Inc  9e«  National  Press  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 


A  Grover  W  Bnsley,  535  Uncoln  Build- 
ing  New  York.  NY 

B  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Biinlts.  80  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D    <6)  $652.    E.  (9)  $348. 


A  John  D  Pagan.  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE    Washington.  D.C 

B  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States 

D      6>   11.750     E.  (9)  $8.20. 


A    Finally    Tax    Aaaociatlon.    2116    Glrard 
Tru.st  Building.  PhUadelphla.  Pa. 
E    <9i  $2,419  84. 


A  Ed'Aard  O  Brlen  Ff-nnell  1120  CVmnect- 
Icut   Avenue   NW  .   Waahln,j;ton,   DC 

B  United  Air  Lines.  5959  South  Clrero 
Avenue.  Chicat;o,  111 

D    i6i  $500     E    (9)  $168  47 

A  John  A  Fereuson,  918  Uilh  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B  Independent  Nrttiinil  Cias  Association  of 
America.  918  16th  Street  NW  .  Wa.-ihlnt;ton. 
DC 

D    i6i  $437  50 


A  Joslah  Ferris,  510  Union  Trust  Build- 
ing. Waahlngton,  D  C 

B    A.iierlciin   Sug<ir  C  ir.e  League,   New  Or- 
leans. La  ,  United  States  Sugar  Corp  .  Clewi.s- 
ton,  Fla  ;  and  Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc 
South  Bav    Fl.i 

D     i6l    $6,250. 

A  Maxwell  Field,  219  Line  In  Street,  Bos- 
ton. Ma.'S 

B.  New  England  Shoe  &  leather  Associa- 
tion. 210  Lincoln  Street,  BosUin,  Miiss. 

D     i6i    8200       E     (9 1    $11  30, 

A  James  pnnucane,  926  Nallonal  Pre.ss 
Building,   Washington,   D  C. 

B.  ComjJilttee  fur  Return  of  Confiscated 
German  arid  Japanese  Property.  926  National 
Pre.''.''  Building    Wiishlngt.  :i     D  C. 

D     .6)     JlOO 

A  Norman  A  Flanlngam  425  13th  Street 
NW  ,  Was.-Ungt.in.  D  C 

B  Coruolldated  Natur!\l  Gas  Co  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaja,  New  Y.jrk,  N  Y 

A  Rog«r  Fleming,  425  13th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  -American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago    111. 

D     (6i    $1,100       K.    (9)    $7  95 


AW.  E  Fravel.  400  First  St«et  NW  . 
Wi^shlngton,  D  C. 

B    Brotherhood  of  BaDraBd  Trainmen. 

A  Elmer  M  Freudenberger.  1701  18th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B    Disabled  American  Veterans,  6455  liidge 

.^v.■n'.le   Cin> m-.iiLl.  Ohio. 
K     (Qi    $1,500. 

A  P»ulip  P  Frtedlander,  Jr  ,  1343  L  Street 
NW  ,  Washington    DC 

B  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association.  Inc.    1343   L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 

.\  Friends  C.  n.mUtee  on  National  Legls- 
liiti  .n,   245   Second  Street  NE  .   Waahlngton, 

n  (■ 

D     (6i    $25  937  35.      E     (9)    9t.032S». 

A  n.i\ld  C  Fullarton,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperativs  As- 
stjcl.itlon.   2000   Florida  Avenue   NW,   Wash- 

i!iK"    n.  DC 
D     i6l    $30  72. 

A  Garrett  Fuller,  836  Wyatt  BuUdlng, 
W.ishlngton,  D  C. 

B  West  Coast  Steamahlp  Company.  801 
Bo.ird  of  Trade  Building.  PorUand.  Orsg. 

U     iH)    $330.    E.    (9)    $48.50. 


A    Wallace  H    Fulton,  1707  H  Street  NW  , 

Wa.shlngton.  D  C 

B  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A  Lawrence  H  Gall,  918  18th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,    DC 

B  Independent  Natural  Oas  Aseoctation  of 
America,   918   18th   Street   NW.,   Waahlngton. 

D  C 

D     (6)    $675. 

A  M  J  Oalvln.  307  Union  Depot  Building, 
St   Paul,  Minn. 

D     (6)    $500 


A    A       Arthur     Gardner.      1630      Jefferson 
Street.  Hollywood.  Fla. 
E.    (9)    $25  50. 


A    Flor.da    Citrus    Mu'ual     I,akeland.    Fla. 
E.    i9i    $1,800. 

A  Fort.Tce  Mayne,  Hartman.  Rcnard  & 
Stribllng.  506  Olive  Street.  St    Louis.  Mo. 

B  National  Rejectors,  Inc  5100  .San  Fran- 
cisco  .Avenvie    St     IxjuIs     M" 

E.    .9)    $S04  13 

A  James  W  Pr^ristel.  1523  L  Street  NW  . 
Wa.shlng'on,   D  C 

B  Anurlcan  MeOlcal  Association.  535 
North   D«arb<.rn   Street,   Chicago.   I'.;. 

D     i6i    $1312  50       E       9  1    $228  39 

A  Jame.s  F  F-rt  1616  P  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc  , 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  WaatiLngton.  DC. 

1)       6 1    $500       E       9  I    $437  !4 

.A.  Ronald  J  Foulls.  1730  K  Street  NW  . 
Wdshlngl/jn,  DC,  and  196  Broadway.  New 
York,  N  y 

B.  Am»Tlcan  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co  , 
195  Broadway.  New  York    N  Y. 

D.    (6)    $475. 


A  Gardner,  Morrison  A  Rogers.  1126  Wood- 
ward Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Blgham,  Englar,  Jones  A  Houston.  99 
John  Street,  New  York.  N.T..  and  Shorebam 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

A  Gardner,  Morrison  &  Rogers.  1126  Wood- 
ward Building,  Waahtn^lton.  DC. 

B  MaurlUus  Stigar  Syndicate,  Port  Ixiuls. 
Mauritius 

£.    (9)    $28  34. 

A  Warner  W.  Gardner.  734  15th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

A  Henderson  H  Carson.  600  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Bulldlr^,  Canton.  Ohio,  and 
744  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington.  DX:. 

B  Hope  Natiiral  Gas  Co..  445  West  Main 
Street.  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

D.   (6)    $1,900.     E     (9)    $840. 


A.  Marlon   R.   Garstang,  30  P  Street  NW., 

Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D     (8)    $10. 


A.  Oas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc  .  00  East  43d  Street*  Hew  York.  NY. 


A.  J  M  George.  165  Center  Street.  Winona. 
Minn. 

B.  Inter-SUte  ManufskCturerli  A— prtatlon. 
163    165  Center  Street.  WlnODJl.  IflJUi. 

D.    (6)    $1,500. 
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A    J  M  George,  165  Center  Street,  Winona, 

Minn. 

B    National    Aaaociatlon   of   Direct  Belling 

Companies.    163   165   Center   Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

D     (6)    $3,000. 

A.  'Ernest  Glddlngs,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC 

B  Division  of  Federal  Relations,  National 
Kducation  AsaoclstJon,  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
W.ishlngton.  DC. 

I)     (6  1    $2,012  50.      E     (9)    $33.82. 

A  Joseph  S  Gill,  16  Bast  Broad  Street,  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio. 

B  Ohio  Rallroiid  Association,  16  East  Broad 
.'"treet.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

U     i6)    $1,250.      E     (fe)    $301.08. 

A  Philip  Goldstein,  1000  Woodward 
Building,   Waahlngton.    DC. 

B  Clay  Pipe  Industiy  Depletion  Commit- 
tee. 1011  Woodward  Iiulldlng.  Washington, 
DC. 

I)     (6 1  $750. 

A  Lawrence  L  Gourley,  1757  K  Street  NW.. 
WashlngUin.  DC 

B  American  Osteopathic  Association,  312 
Ea.'-t  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D     I  6)  $375. 

A  J.ones  W.  Grady,  .Tr.,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Wa.shlngton,  DC  ,  an<l  185  Broadway,  New 
York.  NY. 

B  American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co  , 
1  1.1  Broadway.  New  \'or:<,  N  Y. 

D     (6-  $150. 

A  James  L  Grahl,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D  C. 

B  American  Public  l>owcr  A.ssociatlon,  919 
IRth   Street   NW  ,   WasliingU^n,  DC. 

D     (6)    $210. 

A.   Gram  Ai  Feed  Dei  lers  National  Associa- 
tion. 400  Folger  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
E     (  9  )  $C4  57. 

A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
lAX-omotlve    Firemen   U   Englnemen.   318-418 

Keith  Bulldl:,p.  Clevelnnd.  Ohio. 

D     (6)    $15,304  20.      i:     (9)    $11,163.42. 

A  Gravelle.  Whltlock.  Markey  &  Talt. 
1U32    Shoreham    Build  ng.    Washington.   D.C. 

B.  Structural  Clay  Products  Industry  De- 
pletion Committt'e,  Shoreham  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)  $8.ia0.     K.  (9!    '27831. 

A  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  1712  G  Street  NW  , 
Wa.'^hlngton,   D  C. 

B  American  Automobile  .\seoclatlon,  1712 
G  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

A  Mrs  Edward  R  Gray.  S.'iOl  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW.,   Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Concr»ss  of  Parents  and 
Tea' hers,    700    North    Rush    Street.    Chicago, 

IM  I 

E     '0>  $34  73. 

A.  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Gray,  3501  Wllllams- 
buri;    Lane    NW  ,    Washington.    D  C. 

B  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF.  20  E 
S'rert  NW  .  Wafhlngtcn.  DC. 

D     (6)  $00.     E    (9 1  $73  95. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Grlffln.  731  Washington  Build- 
Inp.  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  CJ.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison 
.\ venue.  New  York,  N  V. 

A  Jerry  N  Griflin,  Washington  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B    Mutual  Benefit  Health  s^nd  Accident  As- 

ioci.itlon,  Omaha,  Nebr, 

CVIII— — 3 


A.  Weston  B.  Orlmes,  1001  Bowen  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Carglll,    300    Grain    Exchange,    Minne- 
apolis. Minn. 

D.   (6)    $4,635.     E.   (9)    $4.30. 


A.  Ben  H.  Gulll,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton. D.C. 

B  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co..  New 
York,  NY.;  National  Zinc  Co.,  New  York, 
NY.;  American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  National  Auto  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation, Wachington,  DC;  Athletic  Mining 
&  Smelting  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  and  Mat- 
thiessen  &  Hegeler,  La  Salle,  111. 

D.   (6)    $6,865.88.     E.   (9)    $4,870.65. 


A.  C.  L.  Hancock,  430  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Copper  Se  Brass  Research  Association, 
420  Lexington  ATenue,  New  York,  NY.,  and 
Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.  (9)  $636.56. 


A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy.  918  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mantrfacturers. 


A.  Herbert   E.   Harris   II,   425    13th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Btxreau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)    $1,275,      E.    (9)    $36.60. 


A.  Terry  Gunn,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
W;\shington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
in^'ton.  D.C. 


A.  Mrs.  Violet  M.  Gunther,  1341  Coruiecti- 
cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Anaerlcans  for  Democratic  Action,  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,250.04.     E.    (9)    $100. 


A.  Merwln    K.    Hart.     156    Fifth    Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  National    Economic    Council,   Inc.,    156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Stephen  H.  Hart,  600  Equitable  Build- 
ing. Denver,  Colo. 

B.  National  Livestock  Tax  Committee,  801 
East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.    (6)  $1,678.50. 


A.  Frank  E.  Haas.  280  Union  Station  Build- 
ing. Chicago,  ni. 

B.  The   Association    of   Western   Rallwa3rs, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock.  132  Third  Street  SE.. 
Washlnet6n.  D.C. 

B.  APL-CIO      Maritime,^ Committee,      132 
TTilrd  Street  SE.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $1,009.80. 


A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock.  132  Third  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee,  133  Third  SUeet  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $954.     E.    (9)    $133.37. 


A.  Louis    P.    HafTer,    802    Ring    Building, 
Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Air  Freight  Forwarders  Association,  802 
Ring  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Haight,    Gardner,    Poor    &    Havens,    80 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Danish     Shipowners'     Association,     33 
Amallegade.  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

E.    (9)    $2,436.37. 

A.  Hal  H.  Hale,  419  Transportation  Btiild- 
Ing.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 

Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Randolph  M.  Hale,  1957''E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc  ,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 


A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,   1701   K  Street  NW., 
W.tshington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW..  WashlnjgUHi,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $338.     E.    (9)  $15.90. 

A.  Mrs.  Olenn  O.  Hays,  313  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  WCTU.  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  111. 

D.  (6)    $571.56.     E.   (9)    $442.32. 

A.  Joseph    H.    Hays,    280    Union    Station 
Building.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union   Station  Building,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  John  C.  Hazen.  711    14th   Street  NW.,  i 
Washington,  D.C.  ,  V 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Assoclatfon, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $105.15. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.    (9)  $784.74. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  F  Street  FTW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C, 

D.    (6)  $150.     E.    (9)  $155. 

A.  George  J.  Hecht,  53  Vanderbllt  Avenue. 

New  York,  NY. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,   20 
E  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Haley.  Wollenberg  &  Bader,  1735  DeSaJes 
Street  NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Home  Town  Free  Television  Association, 
2823  East  Lincolnway,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


A.  Hedrick  &  Lane.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  on   Constructive  Price,   570 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y, 

E.    (9)  $G7.04. 


A.  E.    C.    Hallbeck,    817    14th    Street   NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 


A.  Hedrick  &  Lane,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Comlte  de  Productorea  de  Azucar,  An- 
tonio Mlro  Quesada  376,  Lima  Peru,  S.A. 

E.  (9)  $134,51. 


A.  W.   C.   Hamraerlc,  220  Eist   42d  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  American    Pulpwood    Association,    220 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Harold  F.  Hammond,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 


A.  Hedrick  &  Lane,  1001  Cormecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca  Films,  Inc.. 
Wilmette,  lU. 

E.  (9)  $80.81. 

A.  Hedrick  &  Lane,  1001  ConnecUcut  Ave- 
nue NW.    Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Reciprocal  Inter-InsuTCTS  Federal  Tax 
Committee,  400  United  Artists  BuUdlng,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

D.    (6)    $14,646.25.     E.   (9)    $475.17. 
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A.  Kenneth  G  Helsler,  18th  find  M  Streets 
NW  .  Washlnglion,  DC 

B.  NaUonal  League  of  Inaured  Savings  As- 
soclatlona.  18th  and  M  Streeta  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D    (6)  $1,620 


A    Chas     H     Heltzel.    1700    K    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC 

B    Pacific  Power  A  Light  Co  ,  Public  Service 
Building.  Portland,  Oreg. 

D    (6)    $1,220      E.   (9)   $a05  13. 


A  Kdmund  P.  Hennelly.  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co  ,  Inc  .  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $2.34440.     E.    (9)    $1,219  40. 


A  Maurice  G  Herndon.  801  Warner  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  A»ociatlon  of  Insurance 
Agents.  36  Pulton  Street,  New  York.  N  Y  .  and 
801   Warner  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (8)   $119.97.     B.    (9)   $11997. 

A  Clinton  M.  Heater,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association.  263 
Summer  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

D. (6)  $600. 


A  Clinton  M  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers. 38<J  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Clinton  M.  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Football  League,  1  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Clinton  M   Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D  C. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  414 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City,  UUh. 


A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Wool    Trade    Assoclatiun,    263 
Sumxaer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A.  Clinton  M   Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  New  York  Wool  Trade  Association.   155 
East  44th  Street,  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Clinton  M  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  Philadelphia  Wool  Si  Textile  Aas<x?la- 
tlon.  Post  Office  Box  473.  Station  S.  Phila- 
delphia. Pa 


A.  Clinton  M  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B  United  States  Brewers  Assoclatiun.  535 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

D     (6 1    $5,000. 


A  John  W  Hlght,  1025  Connecticut.  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  DC 

B  Legislative  Committee  of  the  C'lmnunee 
fur  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc  .  1025  Cuii- 
nectlcut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D  C 

D     (6i    $100       E     (9)    $10. 


A    Brig    Gen    J    D    Hittle,  U8MC  (retired), 

200  Maryland   Avenue  NE  ,  WashliiKUjn,  DC 

B    Veteranj>  of  Foreign  Wars  nf  the  UnlU'd 

Stales 

D    i6i   tl   If)  67      E    ly  '  $77  lf3 

.\  Liiwrence  S  Hobart.  91i>  18th  Street 
NW     W,ushln^  t^jn    D  C 

B  America!  Public  Piwer  .\s.s<iclatlon,  919 
18th  Street  NW     Wa.shiru-t-ii    DC. 

D     1 6 1    $2m 

A     Kilph   D    Hi<l>;es.  Jr. 

B  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Aaso- 
riatioii.  1.319  18th  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
D  C- 

F.     '9  1    143  *  0 

.\  Frank  N  H'.fTmann,  1001  f  miief;  iru* 
.^■.enu^'    NW  ,    W^ushlngtun.    DC 

B  United  .Steelworkers  nf  America.  1500 
CornmonwetiUh   Building.   Pitt.sburgh,   Pa 

U     i6i    $4  0'K)       E     '9i    $1,000. 

A  Fuller  HoUuway.  808  17th  Street  NW  , 
Wa.shlngton.    DC 

B  The  Toilet  Goods  .\8sorlallon,  Inc  .  1270 
Avenue   of    the    Americas.    New    York,    N  Y. 

D     i6i    $7,4  32  83       E     i9i    $607^3 

A.  A    D    Hi  Imes.  Jr  .  GaJllnn.  Ala 

B  Nationa;  Asstx-iatlon  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion   Distrlcu,   League   City,   Tex 

A  Home  Manufacturers  Assixiati'  u,  1117 
Barr   BuUdinj;.   Wa.shlngton.  DC 

D     (  e  I    I50<)       E     '  9i    $1  OOO 

A  Edwin  M  H.-mJ.  1730  K  Street  NW  , 
W,isfiin>5t<in,   D  C 

B-  Shipbul  ders  C'.uii-i!  of  An^eric.i  1730 
K   Street    NW   ,    Wa.shlngton,    DC 

A  Samuel  H  Home,  Munsey  Bulldiniir 
Washington.   D  C 

B.  The  Singer  Manufac'urliig  C^  149 
Bruttdway,  Nt-w  York    N  Y 

E.    i9  I    $7:0 

A  L.i*renie  W  Horning  1019  Peiuifiyl- 
vanlft  Building,   Washingt^m     DC 

B  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co  230 
Park    Avenue     New  York.   N  Y 

A  EKmaid  E  Horton.  222  Ea.'st  Adams 
Stj-eet.  Chicago    i;i 

B     Amerlci  n    Warehuu.^enien  .s    A.H.H<x'ia«  ion 

A,  Harold  A  Hwuser  1616  I  -street  NW  . 
Washington,    D  C 

B  Retired  Officers  Assoclati- >n.  1616  I 
Street    NW      Washing*,  n     DC 

D     I  6  I    $2  500 

A     W   C   H  iward.  Quanah,  Tex 
B    Natiotial    A-s.sociation  of  Soil   Conserva- 
tion Districts 

A  Erm.i  D  Hubbard  509  Ridgely  Avenue. 
.^luiapoli.s,  Md 

B     Military     Survives      Inc.     509     Rldgley 

A\euue    .^nr■.  ipuli.s,  Md. 


A  Dumond  Peck  Hill.  1118  Woodward 
Building   Washington.  D.C. 

B  NaUonal  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Export  Credit  Guarantees,  1  Liberty  Street. 
New  York.  N  Y 


A    W    T    H'lfT    nlH  Rjth  Street  NW  .  Wash- 

liiK'.i  'i;    DC 

B     Independent  Natural  Ga-s  As-soclatlon  of 
An\eri<\i     ':M  rt    16th    Street    NW  ,    W:i.shini^ton 
D  (■ 

1)       ►i      »275 


A  Ray  C  Hlnman.  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N  Y 

B.  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co  .  Inc  ,  150  East 
42d  Street.  New  York,  N  T. 

D.    (6)    $1,250. 


A  William  J  Hill  326  Cafrlt/  Building 
W  i.shitigton,  U  ( ' 

B  A.shland  Oil  A:  Reflriliig  C  14o<<  Win- 
chester Avenvie    Ashland.  Ky 

A  William  J  Hull  326  Cafnt/  Building. 
Waahingt<.)n.  D  C 

B  Ohio  Valley  Impr'i-.  emei;'  .^ss<x:latlon. 
Inc. 


A    Ri.bert    I     Humphrey.    918    16th    Street 
NW  .  WiufhlnKton.  D  C 

B    National  Association  of  Manufacturers 


A     Elmer   P     Hutter.    Post   Office    Box   2255. 
W.ishington,  D  C. 
l)      (til     $10. 


A  Hmer  P  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2265, 
Wiushlngton.  D  C 

B  Richard  F  Bates,  Sacramento,  Calif  ; 
Eciw.ird  S  Coheu,  Washington.  DC,  and  J 
I    MelU.er.  Washington.  DC. 

E     (9)    $377. 

.^  William  J  Hynes.  611  Idaho  Builclmg. 
Biiise   Idaho 

B  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co  .  1416  I>)dge 
Street.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

K     19  1   $148  28 


A    Bernard  J.  Immlng,  777  14th  Street  NW  , 
Wa.shltigton.  D  C 

B  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC 


A  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America.  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D  C. 

D     (6i    $1.387  50 

A    Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL  CIO. 
8\^  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC- 
D     (6i    $7,640  29       E     (9)    $7,640.20. 

A  J  Stuart  Innerst,  246  Second  Street  NE  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
1, It  Ion  245  Second  St?eet  NE..  Washington. 
DC 

D     (6i    $553  84 


A    Institute    of    American    Poultry    Indus- 
Lries,  67  E*ist  Madl.son  Street.  Chicago.  Ill 
D     1 6)    $75(1  44.      E.    (9)    $750.44. 


A    In-stitute   of    Scrap   Iron   &    Steel,    Inc  , 
1729  H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 
D     i6i    1300       E     (9)    $469.92. 


A  International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio 
ai\d  Machine  Workers.  1126  leth  Street  NW., 
W.ushington.  D  C. 

E     (9  1    $1,495. 


A    Inter-State  Manufacturer's  Association, 
163    165  Center  Street,  Winona.  Minn. 
D     (6)    $1,650.      E     (9)    $3  25. 

A  Iron  Ore  Lesstms  Association.  Inc  .  W- 
1481     hlr.st    National     Bank    Building,    Saint 

Paul.  Minn 

D     (6i    $.tO«0       E     (9)    $976  75 

A  Robert  C  Jackson,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

B  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute Inc  1501  JohnsUm  Building.  Charlotie. 
N  C 

D     i6i    «2.1,MI       F     (9i    $163 

A     .I.ipane.sp  .American  Citizens  I.engxie    1634 
Post  .Street    .Sai;  Eratici.sco Calif 
E     (9i    $150 


A     Daniel     Ja.span      Post     Office     B<jX     1924 
Wa.shln>;ton.  U  (" 

B  National  AssiX'latlon  of  Postal  Super- 
vis-rs    Po.-it  Office  B<  x  1924,  Washington.  DC. 

1)     .6)    $3  391  23        E     (9)    $47  65. 

A  Philip  P  Jehle.  National  Press  Build- 
in  ><    Washington,  D  C 

B  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gisus.  205  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D     i6i    $1  WK) 

A  Mrs  Margaret  E  Jenkins,  90  Deerpath, 
Norgate    Roslyn    Heights,    Lx)ng    Island,    NY. 
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A  Joe  Jenness,  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW^ 
Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Rural  Bleotric  Coopeimtlve  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  A^wnue  NW,  Waab- 

Ington,  D.C. 

A  Jennings,  Btrousi,  SalntKin  A  Trahk, 
Title  &  Trust  Building,  Pboenlx,  Arlm. 

B.  Salt  River  Pro}fct  Agricultural  Im- 
provement and  Power  District,  Poet  Offlce 
Box  1980.  Phoenix,  Ariz 

D.    (6)    $13,000,      K.    (9)    $1,400. 

A    Robert  G    Jeter,  Dresden,  Tenn. 

B    H   C.  Bplnks  Clay  «7o.,  Paris,  Tenn  ,  et  al. 

D    (6)  $2.158  70.    E    (I  )  $288  33. 

A  Peter  D.  Joers,  DIm^s  Forests,  Inc  ,  810 
Whlttlngton.  Hot  8prlnf:«,  Ark. 

n    Dlerks   Pore«ts.   Inc .    810   Whlttlngton, 

Hot  Springs.  Ark. 

A  Girbart  R.  John.JOn;  1208  Terminal 
Tower,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  306  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

A.  Glendon  E.  Johnson,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  330  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chlca^,  Dl. 

D     (6)   $816.64.     K   (9)   $113.06. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B-.  The  Farmers"  Educational  ft  Co-Opeta.- 
tlve  Union  of  America,  1404  New  Tork  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)    $2,693.48.      B.   (9)    $264J2B. 

A.  W.  D.  Johnson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brake- 
men,    O.R.C.    *   B.    Building,    Cedar   Rapkls, 

Iowa. 

A.  Ned  Johnston,  4531*  Everett,  Kensington, 
Md. 

B  The  Tobacco  Inslitute.  Inc  ,  808  17th 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

A.  Geo.  Bliss  Jones,  Montgomery.  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Montgomery. 
Ala. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1110  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Independent  Petraleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building.  WashlngtOD, 
DC. 

E     (9)    $21.77. 

A.  Phillip  E.  Jones,  920  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
920  Tower  Building,  Waahington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $50. 

A.  Edwin  W.  Kaler.  1725  I  Street  NW.. 
Wii*hlngton,  DC. 

B    Waterman     Steamship     Corp  ,     61     St. 
.Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 
D.    (6)    $8,750. 

A  John  E.  K:ine.  162  5  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

n  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Amerlcps,  New  York,  NY. 

1)    t6»    $3,780.     B    (t*)    $905  39. 

A  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan.  817  Barr  Building, 
Wi:  hlngton.  DC. 

B.  Guatemala  Sugnr  Producers  Assocla- 
tt    n,  Guatemala  Cltv,  Guatemala. 


A.  (Carles  C.  Keeble.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  Jk  Refining  Co..  Poet  Office 
Box  2180,  Houaton.  TcK. 

E.    (9)    $17.12. 


A.  Francis    V.    KeesUng,    Jr.,    605    Market 
Street,  Ban  Francisco,  CalU. 

B.  West  Coast  Life  Insurance  Co.,  605  Mar- 
ket Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  James  C.  Kelley,  1500  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  David  Walbridge  Kendall,  1625  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Zantop    Air    Transport,    Inc.,    Detroit- 
Metropolitan   Airport,  Inkster,  Mich. 

D.    (6)  $1,200.    E.  (»)  $83. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  420  Cafrlts  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Ohio  OU  Co.,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $280.90. 

A.  MOm  D.  Kennedy,  1606  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania  Street,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 

~D.   (6)  $3,750.    B.   (9)  $21.20. 


A.  Clifton  Kirkpatrlck,  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton   Council    o<   America, 
Post  Offlce  Box  9905,  MemfdilB,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $510.     E.   (9)    $176.75. 

A.  James  P.  Kmetz,   1486  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Mine  Workos  of  America,  900 
15  th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $3,562. 

A.  Robert    M.    Koch,    210    H    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $12.^5. 

A.  William  L.  Kohler,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American    Trucking  Asaodations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,500.     E.   (0)    $236.41. 

A.  Germaine  Krettek.  The  Coronet,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  (9)   $3,061.59. 

A.  Labor-Management  Uarttime  Commit- 
tee, 132  Third  Street  SB.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $8,378.72.     B.   (0)   $6,004.36. 


A.  Ronald  M.  Ketcham,  Post  Offlce  Box  351, 
Los  Angeles,  Cftllf . 

B.  Southern   California  Edison    Co.,   Post 
Offlce  Box  351.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $009.30.    B.  (9)  $250.80 

A.  Omar  B.  Ketr.hu m,  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6)  $4,061.50.    E.  (9)  $181.95. 


A.  Jeff  Klbre,  1341  G  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
housemen's UnloiL  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  Calii 

D.  (6)  $2,231.76. /E.  (9)  $1,371.49. 

A.  John  A.  KUl\ck,  740  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bastem  Meat  Packers  Assoclatlon.^rlae., 
740  11th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $13.50. 

A.  John  A.  Killick,  740  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation, 740  11th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $246.25. 


A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $606.25. 


A.  Ludlow  King,  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
Ing^n,  D.C. 


A  Howard  B.  Keck,  550  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cnllf. 

B.  The  Superior  OH  Co.,  560  South  Flower 
Street.  Loe  Angeles,  Cnlif. 

E.    (9)    $825. 


A.  T.  Bert  King,  812  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Dallied  States  Savings  A  Loan  League, 
231  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $675. 


A.  DUlard  B.  Lasseter,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washlnerton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washlngtoo.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $375. 

A.  J.    Austin    Latimer,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $750. 

A.  Alan  Latman,  300  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Effective  Design 
Legislation,  200  East  4ad  Street,  New  York, 

N.Y. 

A.  John  V.  Lawrence,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Aseoeiatlona,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $113.60.     B.  (9)   $«. 

A.  Thomas  B.  Lawrence,  917  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Licensed  Beverage  Association, 
420  Seventh  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $650. 

A.  Warren  Lawrence,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California, 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $190.     £.   (9)    $60. 

A.  Robert  P.  Lederer.  835  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc.,  835  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $25.62.     E.   (9)    $36.87. 

A.  Ivy  Lee  and  T.  J.  Roes,  405  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  Yo:k.  N.Y. 

D.  (6,1    $7,500.     E.   (9)    $2,267.02. 

A.  Daplme  R.  Leeds,  National  Press  Build- 
Injr,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sealy,  Inc  .  Serta  Associates,  Inc..  Res- 
tonic  Corp.,  666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago, 
111. 

E.  (9)    $366.76. 

A.  Legislative  Committee  Of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1026  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    (125.     E.    (9)    $116. 


Ul 
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A  Richard  T  Leonard,  815  16' h  S'ree' 
NW  .  W<ishlngt<)n   D  C 

B  Industrial  Union  Departmer>t  AFL  CIO 
815    18th   Street   NW  ,  Washington.   DC 

E     ( i* )  »504  70 

A    Roy  T    Les'^r.  MD     1523  L  STt-f,   NW 
Wfishington    U  C 

B  American  Medical  Assoi-iatioii  53  > 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago    111 

D     i6i    $1  100       E.    (9l    $201  04 

.\     Ji)hn  R    Levi,  Ls,  1625  K  Stree'  NW     Vv.i.--;. 

inglon    D  C 

B  Mld-C<iMlinenf  OH  &  Gas  A.-^.v 'Ci.i' m:; 
300  Tiils.i  Building.  T\ils.i.  Okla 

A    H.il   Iey.-.hn     122    East   42tl   S-rff     N>- a 

Yorlc,  N  Y 

B    American   Federation   of   Musicians.   42.^ 

Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y 

D     i6i    «4  a99  98.      E     i9.   $1,361  47 


\     Scutr    W    Lucius     10-25    C'nnertkut    Avr-  A     Annus    H     Mcl>)nald 

I  u-  NW     V,\u''\iiii\iU<M    UC  H      Ihe  KurnuTs    Educatli.nul  and  Co-Oper. 

B    National     AflS' elation     of     Chain     Drug      .uue  Unh.n  ol  America.  1404  New  York  A\e- 


Stores     34th    ST'-»-t    and    ParK    Avenue     Nei 
York.  NY 

D     i6)    $1  000 


.^    .s,    ••   w    Lucas.  1025  Connecticut   A.e- 

I  ue  NW  .  W  ishlnkjton.  DC. 

B     Outdixir      Advertising      Ass<x  iatlon      of 
,\!n»Tic;i     Iiic      -'4   West    Eru-   8trcft     Chirag^ 

111 


I) 


*J  .0 


A  Sc.tf  W  Lu'  as  102:')  Connecticut  A.e- 
nup  NW     W  i.>^hU'.^"o;:    I)  C 

B  H.  ,ids!dp  Bu.smesR  Association,  646 
N    r-n    Michig.m   A'.enue.    Chiciigo,   111. 

1)       0    «-'-"''J. 


A    s.    tt  w    Lucius.  1025  Connecticut   Ave- 

i.mpNW     W  i.shin»,'ton    DC 

B     Ad.  Iph     von    Zedll*/      60    Sutton    Place. 
A     Liberty  Under  Law    Inc     Post   Of!:.-  B    x       S,  v>th     New    Y    rk.    N  Y 


2013.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
E     I  9  I    $4  50 


A  Life  Insurance  Association  of  Anierira. 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y  anu 
1701   K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D     i6i  $7,612  19       E     (9)  IT.ei'i  19. 


A  s.dtt  w  Lui  as  lojs  Connectiiu-  A'.t- 
nue  NW  .  WashliiK'toi;    DC 

B.  Western  Medical  Corp<.r,i'i  n  41'  423 
West  Pershlrifcc  R.  .id    V-.i^  ..<    ,  M 

1)     I  6      f  1,000. 


A  L  Blaine  LUJenquist,  917  15'h  Stre--' 
N  W     Wa-shingU.n.  D  C 

B  Western  States  Meat  Packers  A.s.socia 
tlon,  Inc  .917  15lh  Street  NW  .  WashuKton 
DC 

D     i6i    $5  (^60       E     (9  I  $12  95 

A  Lawrence  J  Llnck.  53  Wes-  J.irk.^.  n 
Boulevard.  Chicago,  111 

B  National  Association  of  Chain  Drui^ 
Stores    Vanderbilt   H.jtel.  New  York.   N  Y 

D     (8 1    $2,900       E     (9)    $6.038  67 


.\    H    B   lu'keTt    31 1  California  Street,  San 

p'r.i:..  '.><•.«    c'al!.' 

B     .\nitT'.v,ai      .-'•••amshlp      Coion.;' '«■•■      on 
Conrcreru-e     Studies      919     18th     Street     NW 
W.i-shi!;kj'oii    I)  (• 

E     19  1   $407  17 


A  John  M  I.um'.ey  120!  16'h  S'reef 
WashmgNiii    D  (■ 

B  Division  of  Federal  Helali.  n.-  NKA 
IJOl    l«fli  Sfree'    Washlni;t.on    DC 

I)        r;  I     ll'jH         E      .9  r     $1  1  6H 


.'o_"j     K 


Tee'     NW 


A  Lester  W  Llndow.  executive  director 
Association  of  Maximum  Service  Teleca-sters 
Inc.  1735  DeSales  Street  NW  .  Wa.shm^ton 
D  C 

D     i6  >   $1  14  75       E     i9i   $l07  42 

A  Robert  O  Lltschert  1200  18th  S'ree' 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Con:- 
panles.  1200  iSth  Street  NW  ,  Washington 
DC 

D     .  6  .     $1  083  75        E     i  9  i      $123  48 

A     Gordon    C     Locke      1725    K    >'t^■er    NW 
Washington     D  C 

B  A&socia'lon  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines  1725  K 
.Street    NW      W.LshingUm     DC 


A     Mil','  n    F     l.unrh 
Wa.shniK"'  m    D  C 

B     National    .So.-ito-,      ,f    Pr.frs.s;    nal    Engl- 
!.p'TS     2029    K    .^TP'--    NW      W,i,sh;ng'on     DC 

1)       f'<      «75o 

A     J>.hn     C      I,vnn      425     Ifn    >':>■,■:     NW 
W.u-<hing-..n    D  '' 

B     .\nieri<an  Farm  Borcoi  Fi'dtr.i '  i'  i.    230<J 
Mer'hand'.sp    Mar*      Chicago      H! 

D     .  ri       $2  22S        E      ^  i<       $4o  7f; 

A     A    E    I  yon    4<X)  Flrsv  S're-'    NW     W.i.sh- 

ing'i  'T:     DC  . 

B     H.illwav    labor    Exe'vi'r.e'^     .^.s.so<  latlOI). 
4oo   Eirs*    .S're>''    NW      W.i.-<hing'. 'O     DC 

I)       6     1 1  1 150 


•1  1 


14th     Sfree' 


NW 


A     John     J      l^-ng 
Washington     DC 

B  International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants'  Union  of  North  .^mpr:l•a  Prev.s- 
men  s   Home    Tenn 

D     t6-   $825      E    (9i  $4. 

.\     Leiiiard    Lopez     400    Firs'    STpf'     NW 
Washlngtoii     D  C 

B  District  Lixlge  N  >  44.  Ln'ern.ttlonal 
As.sDCiation    .it    Machinists     4i,io    F'lrs'    Strpp'       VS  ii.shmgton    D< 


A     Hrp<k    1'     M    Allis'.-r 
Y    rrt    N  Y 

H     .\inpnc,i;;    (.■onimr'pp    f"r    Fl.kgs 
cessity,  25   Br o.idv.  ,i  v    New   Y    rk     .N  Y 


,-')    Bro.idwav     N'"* 
N»- 


\  William  C  McCamant.  161';  H  S'ree- 
NW       Washlngt<in.    D  C 

B  .Xrnerican  Retail  Federation,  1  "S 1 'J  H 
S'ree'    NW      \\  .i  .h;:.^'.  .n     DC. 

1)      .  ^"      f.Moo        i:         '.)      ».-)0 


A     J..!.n     A      M   C.ir- 


1-     Street     NW 


B    Ameru  .m     l-fderatlon    of     Cio. eminent 

K:i.p;o',  fps 

D     !t)     $2  ,J94       K       <9i  $38  40. 


NW      W.ishmg'on.    D  C 

D     '  6     $2  4't9  90      E    |9  i  $15 

A  S(of'  W  Lucius.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue   NW      W.-L.shlngton,    D  C 

B  Anieric  in  Finance  Confereni  c  176  Wist 
Adams   Street     Chicago.    Ill 

D     (6  >   »1  250 

.A  Scott  W  Lucas.  1025  Connect i';ui  A',  »■- 
nup   NW     Washington,  DC 

B     Mobile    Humes    Manufacturers    As«ocla-       Koulevartl    Skokie,  II! 
lion,   20   North   Wacker   Drive.   Chic.  gt.'.    111.  B     National  Commi»t*-e  for  Insurance  Tax- 

D     i6i    11  000  ation    1710  H  Street  NW     Washington,  DC. 


A    James    I      McCaskil!      IlOI     16th    Street. 
\S  ishlngton   I)  c 

B     National     Education     .\.s.sw.  ..,■  ion       1201 
1'1'h  STeet,  W.ushi!JK'on,  DC 
I)     .  fi    $250       E     ly  1  $8  04. 


nup  NW     Wa-shliiKtoii    DC 

I)        ifii$2  5H4  5I        E     (9)   $168  15. 

A  J  .seph  J  McDoniid,  1001  Conncc'li.ut 
.\'.'-:.ii-   NW      Wa.slilngton,   DC 

B  I'nited  Steelworkers  of  America.  1 5oo 
C-Toui.  nwe.ilth  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa 

I)     ,fi      fS  io4  m       E     (9i    •soil 

A  .!...spph  1  MclKinnell.  425  13th  S'rrt-t 
NW       W.i.shlntf'.  n     D  C 

H  N.i'ion.i;  As.v  <-iatlon  of  Electric  Cos. 
12oo   iH'h  Street  NW      Wa^hlngton.  DC 

.A     RiM.      A     J     McFarland 

H    Chri.->ti.i::     Amendment    Movement      Ho4 
I'.M  n.svl'.  anl a   Avenue     Pittsburgh,   Pa 
D     i6  1     $!    14.*    >•'        E     1 9  I    $350 

A  William  F  McKenna.  908  Col  rado 
Building.   Waslilngton.   DC 

B  N.itional  Aj>s<x-iali()n  of  Mutual  SaMi.*;^ 
P. inks    60  E;i.st  42d  Street.  New  York.  N  Y 

I)       Hi   $616  40       E     (9)   $121  33 

A     Mir\ln  1     Mclain    425  13th  Street   NW 
W  iushlngton     D  C 

B  .\n. eric  an  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
2  t'  o    SJ.-r    luindise    Mart.   Chicago.    Ill 

1 )       f ;      •  J  ( H  H 1       E     1  9  I    $28  70 . 

A  Wi.U.iin  H  McLln,  1201  16th  S'rcpf 
N  W       V,  .ishl.'.gt    n     D  C 

B  Dr.  iMon  of  Federal  Relations  1201  16th 
Street   NW      Wa.s.Mni^ton.  DC 

I)     I  fJ  ■    $;  2H7       E     i9l    $334  29 

A  W  H  M  M.iins  1132  PeiiO.sy  1  \  .oiiri 
H  .i.timg    W  .LshiiiKtoii.  D  C 

H  D.^tl;lpd  Spirits  Institute  1132  Penn- 
sviv.iM.i   Bi.ililii;^:    Wa.shington.   DC 

A  C  W  Ml  Mnlan  HOI  EasX  17th  Avenue 
Dt-ii-.pr    (i  ." 

B  .Ameni-an  National  Cattlemen's  Asf«  - 
ciati.  ;;    HOI    Eiv-st    17th   Avenue.  Denver.  Colo 

I)       to    $3  9'j9  96       E     (9 1    $677  46 

A  Clarence     M      McMillan.     1343     I.    .^trett 

NW  Wa.shlngton.  D  C 

H  .N.aioiuil     C.uidy     Wholesalers     A.ssocla- 

ti    !.  I:.         1(43    I.    Street    NW      Washln^r'.r. 
D  C 

A  R.Klt-ruk  J  McMullm.  Ptxst  Offlc*-  B  \ 
ItJKo    Pti'  ipiilx.  .Ar;z 

B  Siilt  Rl'.er  Project  Agrlcul  t  ur.i'.  lin- 
pro.  ,-nu"n'  ar.d  Power  District. 

D       6     »1  3,50      E    i9i  $2,132  24 

A  H.ilph  J  M.-N.Ur  1701  K  Street  NW 
W  ,i,vh!ni;fon    DC 

H  Life  Insurai.i-e  .As.soclatlon  of  Anipric.i 
4HM    .Sl.idlsoi.    .A\en\ie     New    York     NY 

It      -  'i     $293  7S      E    i9i   $3  20 

A  W;;.:.i:n  P  Mh<  fracken.  Jr  1000  C  r. - 
i.cc'icut   .Aveiiue   NW  ,   Washlngt'jn,   DC 

B    .Anient  .m   Opt.  metric   Association     Inc  . 
1-     I    Dr     MelMn    B     Dtmbar.   21    Bank    S'ippi 
Lpiian    n    N  H 

D      6     $'1  7M>      y    I  n  1   $69  46 

A  Wi.liain  P  MacCracken.  Jr  1000  Coi.- 
nec'icu'    Avpnue   NW  .   Vvashlnglon.   DC. 

B  Fraiikel  Brothers.  521  Fifth  Avenue 
New  Y    rk    N  Y 


A     William   P    MacCracken.  Jr.    1000   Con- 
necticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B    Mrs     Willi    Zletz.    Savoy    Hilton    Hotel. 

A     William   A    McClinti  h  k.  Jr  .  7447  Sk  'kie       New  York   N.Y 

A    John  O    Macfarlan.    1725  I  Street  NW  . 

W.ishlngti.n    DC 
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B  REA  Express,  210  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N  Y. 

D  i6i  $1,158    E.    (9)  Msa.ea. 

A    MacLelsh,    Spray.    Price    &    Underwood, 

134  South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B  National  Committee  for  Insvirance  Tax- 
atiim.    Hay-Adams   House.   Washington,    D.C. 

E     (9t  $584  62. 

A  Albert  E  Maddocks.  1883  South  7th 
East    Salt  Lake  City   Utah. 

B  L'berty  Under  Law  Inc  ,  Poet  Office  Box 
2013.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


A.  Fred  T.  Marshall,  1112  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  B.  P.  Goodrich  Company,  500  South 
Main  Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 


A.  J.  Paull  Marshall,  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association     of      American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $276.12.     E.    (9)    $192. 


A.  M.    Barry    Meyer.    1618   P   Street    NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  I 

B.  American    Trucking    AssoclatlonB,    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  JD.C. 

D    (6)    $100.     E.    (9)    $127.70.  f 


A.  Michigan    Hospital    Service,    441     East 
JefTerson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
E.  (9)  $1,524.11. 


A  Jerome  J  Madlgan,  1117  Barr  Building. 
Washington    D  C 

B  Home  Manufacturers  Association,  1117 
Barr  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)  $500 


A.  Paul  V.  Martenson,   1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,    1730 
K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Aasoclatlon, 
Shawano,  Wis.,  and  912  University  Building, 
Syracuse,  NY. 


A  Drew  MarUn,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Hotel  Association.  221  West 
57th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $75. 


A.  C.  R.  Miles.    1615  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B    Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A. 

A   John  K.  Miles,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
infton.  D.C. 

B    Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A. 


A  Don  Mahon,  Executive  Secretary,  Na- 
tumal  Indep>endent  Union  Council,  Box  969, 
Ben    Franklin    SUtlon,   Washington,    D.C. 

E     <9l  $442  25. 

A  Walter  E  Maloney.  99  John  Street,  New 
York.  N  Y. 

B  American  Steamship  Committee  on  Con- 
ference Studies,  919  18th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC, 

D     (6)    $10,580.     E     (9)    $1.61150. 

A  Ben  J  Man,  815  16th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFI^  CIO, 
815   16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)    $3.12888       E     (9)    $618  W 


4201      Chesterbrook 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Japanese     American     Citizens     League, 
1634  Post   Street,   San  Pranclsco.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $150      E.    (9)    $25. 


A.  David  Mathews,  Jr  .  345  Fourth  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa 

B.  The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Exchange. 


A    Mmtary    Survivors,    Inc.,    509    Rldgely 
Avenu^  Annapolis,  Md. 

D.    (6)    $459.     £.    (9)    $1,396.26. 

A.  Milk    Industry    Foundation,    1140    19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  P.  H.  Mathews.  944  Transportation 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D     (6)    $1,062.17.      E.    (9)    $2,087.68. 


A    Carter      Manasco. 
Road.  McLean.  Va 

B    National     Business     Publications. 
1913  I  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

D     (6)    $2,200. 


Inc., 


A  Charles  D  Matthews.  1200  18th  Street 
NW  .   Washington.   DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D     |6|    $590.63       E.    (9)    $162.10. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Jeppesen  &  Co.,  8025  East  40th  Avenue, 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.    (6)    $3,605.     E.    (9)    $155.15. 

A.  Capt.  A.  Stanley  Miller,  912  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  Carter  Manasco,  4201  Chesterbrook 
Road.  McLean.  Va 

B  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)    $4,37499.     E.    (9)    $159.66. 

A  Olya  Margolin  (Mrs.).  1637  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
Inc  ,  1  West  47th  Street,  New  York.  N  Y. 

D     |6)    $2.29099       E     (9)    $91. 

A  James  Mark,  Jr  .  1435  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

B  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D     1 6)    $4,052 

A  Rodney  W  Markley.  Jr  .  Wyatt  Building. 
Witshington.  D  C 

B    Pord  Motor  Co  .  Dearborn.  Mich. 
D     (6)    $1,500       E     (9>    $457  64 

A  Raymond  E  Marks.  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif 

B  Southern  Pacific  Co  .  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A  David  M  Marsh  837  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC 

B  Association  of  Casualty  &  Surety  Co.'s, 
60  John  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D     (6)    $100 

A  Edwin  E  Marsh.  414  Crandall  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

B  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  414 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D     (6)    $2.899  98.     E     (9)    $1,856.89. 


A.  Joe  G.  Matthews,  944  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $49.08.     E.    (9)    $52. 

A.  C.  V.  and  R  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Secondary  Ma- 
terial Industries,  Inc.,  271  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 


A  Clarence  L.  Miller,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $400. 


A.  Dale    Miller,    Mayflower    Hotel,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Dallas  (Tex.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.    (6)    $1,500. 


A.  Dale  Miller,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
D.    (6)    $1,875. 


A  John  S.  Mears,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D    (6)  $2,130. 


A  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 1718  M  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Mehler,  Goldsborough  &  Ives,  2000  K 
Street  NW..  Washlncton,  DC. 

B  Ferro  Corp.,  4150  East  56th  Street, 
Cleveland.  Ohio;  O.  Hommel  Co  ,  Post  Office 
Box  475,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Glostez  Chemicals, 
Inc..  2700  Bandlnl  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif  ;  Pemco  Corp..  5601  Eastern  Avenue, 
Baltimore.  Md. 

A.  Mehler,  Goldsborough  &  Ives,  2000  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road  Co.,  292   Madison   Avenue,    New  York, 

N.Y. 


A.  Dale  Miller,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  Intracoastal  Canal  Association  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas,  2211  South  Coast  Building, 
Houston.  Tex. 

D.    (6)    $2,625. 

A.  Dale  Miller.  Mayflower  Hotel.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Newgulf,  Tex., 
and  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $2,250. 


A.  Edwin  Reld  MUler,  1004  Parnam  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee. 1004  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $302.59. 


A  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW.. 
W.ishlngton.  DC. 

B  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D     (6)    $40.    E.    (9)    $3.20. 


A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  ^ 

D.  (6)  $3,315. 


A.  Metropolitan     Washington     Board     of 
Trade,  1616  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Lloyd  S.  Miller.  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC,  and  196  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  , 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $835. 

A.  Claude  Minard,  216  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  215 
Market  Street,  San  Pranclsoo,  Calif. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell.  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  20  Weat  ^Olix  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $1,875. 


A  M.  D  Mub'ey.  1010  Vern^..-^:.*.  A:ev.:e 
NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  American  Vocational  AMocianon,  1010 
Vermo:it  Avenue  NW  .  Wa.-.^angton.  D  C. 


A.  Wilild    C.    Moffalt.    536    First    Secuny 
Building.  Bolae,  Idaho. 

B    Standard  Oil  Co  of  California,  225  Bush 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif  ,  et  a: 


A.  Harry  L.  MofTett,  1102  Ri:;g  Bi.udlng, 
\V\ushlngton,  D  C. 

B  American  Mining  Congress.  Rir.g  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6i    $825. 


A.  Walter  H  Moorman,  4650  E<ist  Wet 
Highway  Bethesda.  Md. 

B.  Maryland  Railroad  Association,  care  of 
W  C.  Purnell.  300  St.  Paul  Place,  Baltmu  r*-. 
Md 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $49  89. 


A  Cecil  M  irgan,  30  Rockefel'.ey  P'..i/..  Nf-v 
York.  NY 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  .  30  Rockeieller  P;a?.i. 
New  YorK,  N.Y. 

E     (9i    $:i87  83 

A.  Moris.  •!!.  Murphy,  Clapp  k  .«ibra:r..-^ 
the  Pennsylvania  BuUdlng.  Washington.  D  C 

B  .\m-^rUMn  Reciprocal  Insurance  .^.■<s>l- 
clatlon.    Kansas   City.   Mo. 

D     I  til    $8,710.      E.    (9)    $193  88. 


A  Morlson.  Murphy.  Clapp  &c  Abrarn.-;  ti.e 
Penn3Slvan;a   Building.  Washington.   DC 

B  Ford  Motor  Co.,  the  .Vmerlcan  R^aJ. 
I>earb<  rn,    Mich. 

A,  Morlson,  Murphy,  C'.app  A:  .Abr.mv-?  t!.- 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  D  C 

B.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  C<  ,  114 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y. 

D-    1 6)    $1300.     E     i9>    $7  05. 

A.  Bernard  R.  Mullady,  IJOO  1.3th  S-re'^t 
NW  ,   Washington    DC 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Electr'- 
cal    Workers 

D     .*).    $-2,73'^ 

A.  Vincent  S  Mullaney,  777  14th  Street 
NW  ,  Wa.sl.ni^'.n.  D  C, 

B  General  Electric  Co  ,  .570  Lex!nk;t<>n  .^ve- 
nue    New   York     N  Y. 

D,    I  6i    $1  250.      E.    (9)    $913  76. 

A  T.  H  Mu'.leu,  711  14th  Stiec-t  NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

B  Aniencin  Paper  A:  Pr.'.p  .V-^oclation. 
122  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N  Y. 

ATM  M  ;!.ep.,  711  I4:h  Street  NW  . 
Washing  tun,     I)  C 

B.  American  Pulpwood  As60<.:ation,  220 
E.ust    42d    Stref     Nevi,-    York     NY. 


A    Wxlter     J      Mui.ro,     Hi  tel     Waf  hmgt^jn, 

W.u-.hins't^>n.   DC. 

B     Brotherhood    ■  f   Ral'.ro^td    Triinrr.en 

A.  Ur  Ernrnett  J  Murphy.  j737  13'h  Street 
NW  ,   WashlnKNin,    D  C 

B  National  Chiropractic  I:i,--ur.in-e  C  '  . 
Niition.il  Building.  Webster  City,  luwa. 

D     (6  I    $»300       E     19)    $600. 

A  Jcihn  Kevin  Murphy,  2.'2  17  N  Tth':":! 
Boulevard.    Bayside.    NY 

B  Arm<ired  Carrier  Corp  222  17  Northern 
Boulevard,  Bayslde.  NY. 

A-  National    Associated    Bui-liiCKsnicr.     Inc  , 
17-25  K  Street  NW  .  Washington    D  C 
D       6     $922  3.5      E    '91  $1  281  35 


A.  National  Association  Chain  Drug  SUjre.s 
Ii-.c  34th  Street  and  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
N  Y 

K       ;       $6  0:18  67 

A.  NaUonal  Asaoclation  of  Direct  Selling 
C  ::.p<i::'.e<.  163  l€.j  C.  nter  Street,  Wlnna. 
Mmn. 

D.    (6 1  $13,750.     E    r^!  $18  40 


A  N.t;  '.  ,'.  A.sso.latlon  -f  Electric  Com- 
panie.s,  1200  I'^th  Street  NV,"  ,  W.iahington. 
I)  (■ 

Do,    *JL>a  OS       i:     i9i     «1  J. 878  72. 


.A  N.iV  :.,il  .Assc  ciatlL  ;:  '.  K  a  Chains. 
1725  I  Street   NW  ,  Wa.sh;  i.gton.   I)  C. 

D     i  >':     $460      K       ■■      «4'-  ' 

A  Nt;  •■:  '.  .'K'i.six-lation  "i  F-  >/.e!i  1- 1  h  >d 
P  ■.<  k.Ts-  9'.)  IH'h  Street  NW  W  a.- iilngton. 
D  C 


.\  N,;ti'  r.:.;  A.s.<:ortat;  -r:  of  In.'-urar.ce 
Agents,  Inc,  yd  Ftilton  Strtft,  New  Y^rK 
N  Y. 

D     ,,6t  $1  '.0<^      K    (9  .   $7,~87  ^8, 

A,    National       As»<  cui'.on       of       M.irg.irllie 

M  \:  •  ;f  ic' ur>T';  .\!' ;:.<<■•.  H:::>;;ng  \Vtiahi!ii<- 
t    ! :    D  ( ■ 

A  Natl'.nai     .^>soc!atlon     of     \!utual     Sav- 

ii.k's  B.ir.'K-  f?)  E.ust  42d  .--tieet,  New  York. 
N  Y 

D  i6.  $i,230  73.     E    .J:   t.i  2,)._  7J 


A  N,  •.  :..<'.  .\^oc!atlon  of  Plumbing  Con- 
tractor«.  lo]Q  20'h  Stree'  N'.'-'  W.i.shington. 
DC- 

A.    National    .Assf '■lation    of    Postal    >i.[iiT- 
•  ;>o's    p,,.<'  ofY'    •■  H    X  1  '2t    W.i.'^hi  :,.'•.  :■     D  (■ 
D        6       $14  2oU        E      I   '  I     $8,286  27. 

A  Nat;  .1.  il  Asdtx  ;  itiun  of  Re^t.red  fl'.:l 
1  :!.;  =  !  ycf.c  '.-'ji  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Waohliijjt.   :.    U  C. 

A     N.i".    n.il    .\ss<x  .ati.  n      .'   S'  il   Conserva- 
':    ■.  l)S-r'.>  's   I.tMk^'ie  City    Tf-x 
U     (6i    $527  50.      E     (9 1    $253  2y 

A  N.itloi.rtl  A.ssi  ciatliin  of  Tr.ivel  Ori..i!,:- 
z«itlon3,  1422  K  Street  NW  .  Washlngto;      u  C. 

D       6      $4":  6  '7  "1        K        .  ,     5t582  5w. 

A.    .Natiijn..l    Autom'  bile    Df.ilers    AikSocia- 
t;    i;    2r'0<i   K  STef   .N"W     W.tshinkjton.  DC. 
D     (til    $7,491  4H       E     i9.    $7.4jl  48 

A  N.itional  Coal  Assoclali«.(n,  Coal  H  ulil- 
i:  i;    W  u-^h'.ng'on.  D  C. 

A  NatU'iial  Committee  f'T  Etfect.ve  l>e- 
s:t,'n  Leijislatlon.  200  East  42d  Street  N  * 
York,  N  Y, 

L)       6      »  i  '       K     I  9  .    $.(  1  4  2y 

.A     NciLion.il  Committee  for  In.s'i.'.ii.^  c    I.tx- 
.ition.    171U    H   Street    NW  .   WashlnK*o:i.    DC 
D     ,6      $0i7    '20.      E     1 9      $36. .587  15. 


A  N.tti  ;.  il  Committee  on  Parcel  Post 
Size  and  Weight  Limitations,  1145  19th 
Street  NW  .  W\shinf;ton.  D  C 

A  N.it.oi.al  C'  iiiiuitite  f  r  Research  In 
Neuro;.,g;ca;  D.a«.rdirs.  L'l.ive.'s.ty  Hospital. 
Mi:.:,r  .p..:>    M.tm. 

E        .      $."   "<  - 

A  Natl<;nal  Conference  of  N  tu-Pront 
Shipping  A.sjjoclat.oi.,  I:.r  ,  2»-l  Auburn  Ave- 
nue,   Atlanta,   Ga 

D       f^  '    $3  837  50 

A  .N,itl  :!.,il  Cor.fcrenre  f  ir  Repeal  of  Taxes 
on  Transportation.  1710  H  Street  NW  , 
Wa.shlng'o;;     DC 

D     i6t    $1  750       E     (9-    $1  907  69 


A    National      Congresa     oX     Parents     and 

T'' i(  litT';,  7'jO  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Na'i  n.il  CixirdUiatlng  Committee  fir 
Kxpcirt  Credit  Guarantees,  1  Liberty  Street, 
Nr'A-    York,    NY. 

D.    (6)    $6,960       E     (9)    $8,233.22. 

A  Ni'i'  r..il  Cof  11  Compress  and  Ct  tto;-. 
W.irth.  u.-e  .'"L.s.'ioK  m- ion.  1085  Shrine  Bu'M- 
Ing    Memphu,  Tf  :.n. 


A  National  Cotti  n  Covincil  of  America, 
r     t  otrirc  B(  X  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

U    .C,  $J,t:7!  54      E.  (9»  $9,671  54. 

A  Nation. r.  V  '.:;:>:!,  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanic*,  3027  North  B.'^on  i 
Street.   Phil.idelphla,  Pa. 

E     (9'    «157 

A     NaLloijiii   Counuel  A«.soclat«s,   1028  Con- 
necticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
B    Central  Scientific  Co..  1700  Irving  Park 

Ro.u!     Chicago.   Ill 
D     1  t;  i    Ji.OiMJ 


A  Ni*:  n.il  Ec  nomlc  Council  Inc  156 
FiUh  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D    i6i  $1.690  58.     E.  (9 1  $1,970.80. 

A  N.itl.jnitl  Electrical  Contractors  Astocl.i- 
';  T.  I:. I-  ,  1200  18' li  Street  NW  .  Wa.shin^l'on. 
DC. 

A  Natl  n.il  Electrical  Manu/acturerB  As- 
.«  •.uti.jii,  165  East  44th  Street,  New  York. 
N  Y 

I)     ,6i    $2  170  86       E.    i9»    $2  170  86. 

A     N  .-..  n  il  Fe  lfr,i".on  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees   1729  G  Street  NW  .  Waahii\(rton,  DC 
D       •;       $84,353  92.      E.    (9)     $11,512.91 

.\  .N  1-.  r.  il  y  «  il  Brokers  .Ass<»c  lat  Ion.  1916 
M  Street  NW      Washlnglon.  DC 

U     ,6i    $1,510  12.      E     (9)    $1,516  12. 


A    Ni'loiml    Indf^pendent    Dairies    A.vaiCln- 
Uon    1''27  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

E.    ^9)     $217 

A    Null  'inl     I:idependent     Meat     Pa<  kers 

AS.S.  cl.iti'  n,   740    nth  Street  NW..   Wa-shlng- 
'..   r.     DC 

I)     i6i     $847  8iT        E     (9)     $2.537  65. 

A    Na".  '-.al  LfiU'ue  i  f  Insured  Savings  As- 
svvi  itions,    18th    iuid   M   StreeU   NW.,  W.ish- 

in^ftoi-.     DC. 

I)       61    $1  174  22       E     (9)    $3,345.50. 

A    National   Umeotone  Institute.  Inc     2:i» 
11   .-^trtH't    NW  .   W.i.-h;rnMon.   DC 
IJ       H      $1,729.      E     (9)    $1,729. 

A     N  I'ln.il  Lr.ostcx-k  Tax  Committee    801 
East  17th  Avenue    Denver  18,  Colo 
I)       til     $4  2'iii8i}       E     (9)    $1.830  37. 

A     N.ition.il    Lumber    Manufacturers    A*wi- 
i  ..ition.     1619     Mai.-ach.usetts     Avenue     NW 
Wa-shlncrton.  D  C 

I)     .'li    $2,507  7y       F     (9)    $2,581  93. 

A     N.i-l.n.il   Milk   Pr.KJucers  Federation.  30 
F  .^Teet   NW  .  W.u.hington,   DC 

U     (6)     $1,904  13.      E     (9)     $1,984.13. 

A    Nation.il  Multiple  Sclercvsis  Society    2.17 
F'ourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
K     1 9)  $76198. 


A    Natlon.U  Parking  Association,  Inc.  711 

1  1th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.O. 


A    National  Rejectors,  Inc  .  5100  Ban  Fran- 
cisco Avenue.  St    Ixjuls.  Mo. 
E.    (9  1  $808  97 
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A.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1012 
14lh  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C..  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)   $6,421.13.      E.    (9)   $6,421.13. 

A  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
G66  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  T.   A.   Nooner,   Jr  ,   38   South   Dearborn 
Street.   Chicago.  111. 

B.  Railway    Progress    Institute.    38    South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  $3,600. 


A    National   Retiill   Merchants   Association, 
100  West  3l8t  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    $13,526.69.      E.    (9)    $10,007.44. 


A  National  Rivers  at>d  Harbors  Congress, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC  * 

D     (6)    $3,59011       E.    (9)   $9,159  49. 


A.  O.  L.  Norman,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $1,250.      E     |9)  $280.71. 


A  Clarence  H.  Olson,  1608  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Legion,  700  North  Pennsyl- 
vania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

E.    (9)    $40.05. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta,  210  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $7.50. 


A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 

E.    (9)  $1,527.59.  i 


A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufactiirers.  1105  Barr  Building.  W£ish- 
Ington.  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $155.08. 


A.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and 
Brakemen,  O.R.C.  &  B.  Building,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

E.    (9)    $5,081.54. 

A  Clayton  L  Orn,  539  South  Main  Street, 
Findlay,  Ohio. 

B.  Ohio  Oil  Co  ,  Findlay,  Ohio. 


A.  National   Shoe    Manufacturers    Associa- 
tion, 342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 
E     (9)  $278.43. 


A.  Robert  T.  Worth,  777   14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General     Electric     Co.,     578     Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)  $375.     E.    (9)  $267.70. 


A.  National  Small  Business  Men  s  Associa- 
tion, 801   19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D     (6)    $6,000    E.    (9)    $2,775.01. 


A.  National   Society   of  Professional  Engi- 
neers,  2029  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 
D     (0)    $86,41632      E.    (9)    $5,321.59. 

A  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
AssociaUon,  1343  L  SUeet  NW  .  Washington, 
DC 

D.    (0)    $46  20       E     (9 1    $46.20. 


A  Harry  E.  Northam,  185  North  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Association  of  Americ.vn  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc  ,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 


A.  Joseph  J.  Oros.  329  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sperry    &    Hutchinson    Co.,    114    Fifth 
Avenue,   New  York,   N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $38.25. 

A.  Morris  E.  Osburn,  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing, Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

B.  Missouri    Railroad    Committee.''. 


A  E.  M.  Norton.  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
30  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)  $100.      E     (9)  $83. 


A.  Kermit  Overby,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $275. 


A    National  Wool  Growers  Association,  414 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
D     (6)    $13,31450      E.    (9)    $9,368.75. 


A  Natlon-Wlde  Committee  of  Industry, 
Agriculture,  and  Labor  on  Import-Export 
Policy.  818  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D     (0)    $3,475.      E.    (9)    $12,18293. 


A.  Brice     O'Brien.     1102     Ring     Building, 
Washington,  DC 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)  $675. 


A.  Vaux  Owen,  1729  G  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees, 1729  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $3,692.04      E.    (9)   $6.65. 


A.  George  J.  O'Brien,  225  Bush  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Standard    Oil    Company    of   California, 
225    B-jsh   Street.   San   Francisco,   Calif. 


A.  Edwin    F.   Padberg,    1228    Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn  Cen- 
ter Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Robert  R.  Neal,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Health  Iruurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $420. 

A.  William  S.  Neal,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A.  Samuel  E  Neel.  1001  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 111  West  Washington  Street.  Chicago, 
111. 

D     (6)    $4,75002.     E.   (9)    $2,892.83. 


A.  E.  H.  O'Connor,  176  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago.  111. 

B.  Insvu-ance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. 176  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago.  Dl. 

D.    (6)  $8385.47. 

A.  John  F.  O'Connor.  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (0)   $4,374.90.     B.    (0)    $280.66. 


A.  Samuel  E  Neel,  1001  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC 

B  James  W  Rouse  &  Co.,  Inc  ,  14  Weat 
Saratoga  Street.  Baltimore,  Md.;  Walker  & 
Dunlop,  Inc  .  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC  :  Frederick  W.  Berens,  Inc.,  1722  L 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC;  The  Carey 
Winston  Co  ,  1723  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC  ;  B  F.  Saul  Co  ,  925  15th 
street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 


A  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1816  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.      E.    (9)    $600. 


A.  Ohio     Railroad     Association,     16     East 
Broad  Street  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 
E.   (9)    $1,892.40. 


A.  New   England    Shoe   and   Leather   Asso- 
ciation, 210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 
D     (6)    $21130.      E     (9)    $211.30. 


A    New  York  and  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  As- 
sociation, 161  William  Street.  New  York.  NY. 
D.    (6)    $3,07168.     E.    (9)    $2,004.39. 


A.  Alvin  E.  Oliver,  400  Folger  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Asso- 
ciation, 400  Folger  Building,  Washington, 
DC 

A.  Oliver  &  Donnally.  110  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks,   60   East   42d   Street.   New  York. 

N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $24.17. 


A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  1209  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  637  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

E.    (9)  $26. 


A.  Robert    Oliver.    400    First    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sperry  and  Hutchinson   Co.,    114  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.   (6)    »1,412J24.     E.   (9)    $87.66. 


A.  Walter    Page,    912   University    Building, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

A.  Everett  L.  Palmer,  901  Hamilton  Street, 
AUentown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania   Power    &    Light   Co.,    901 
Hamilton  Street.  AUentown.  Pa. 

E.    (9)    $202.13. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore.  Poet  Office  Box  1310, 
Kansas  City.  Kans. 

B.  Mississippi     Valley     Association.      1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  J.  D.  Parel,  944  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association      of      American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D,C. 

D.  (6)    $225.32. 

A.  Joseph     O.     Parker,     631     Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable   Association. 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 

A.  Joseph  O.  Parker,  531  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  Institute   of    American   Poultry   Indus- 
tries. 67  East  Madison  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D. (6)  $125. 

A.  Joseph     O.     Parker,    531    Washington 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Turkey  Federation.  Post  Office 
Box  69,  Mt.  Morris,  111. 

E.  (9)  $17.50. 

A.  Holcombe   Parkee,   38   South    Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Railway   Progress   Institute,   88   South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $9,750. 
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A.     James    D.    Parrlott.     539     South     Mai:. 
Street.  Flndlay.  Ohio. 

B   Ohio  Oil  Co  ,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 


A  R.'berl  D  Partridge,  2000  Florida  Am- 
nue  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B.  National  Rural  Electnflcatiou  Cooper:\- 
tive    A3S<K:la-Jun,    2000   Florida    Avenue    NW 
Washington,  D  C. 

D    I  ti  1   5268  40. 

A   J.imes  O   Patton. 

B    The  Farmers'  Educational  ^\:  Co-Open - 
tiv?  Uniun  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Stret-t 
Denver,    C..!)  ,    and    1404    New    York.    Avenu*- 
NW  ,  W.u  h;:igtun.  D  C, 

D     :6>    f  1  250.     E.    0»    $913  92. 

A  Paul,  Wei5S.  RUklnd,  Wharttui  A;  tl.ir- 
rlsun,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B  National  C'jmmUtee  f  )r  In.^urance  T.iX- 
atlon.  The  Haf»Adams  House,  Wafchlr.gton. 
DC 

D      9'  $16  900     E.  (9)  $354  '2. 

A  Philip  C  Pendleton,  Second  S'ref  P;k' 
Bryn  Athvn.  P.i, 

B.  Charitable  Contributors  Assoclatlo::  ijO 
Old  York  Road,  Jenlclntown.  Pa 

D    (6i    $1,300.      E    (9)   $41  58 


A.  Philip  C  Pf'ndle*"n.  Sei-o-..a  ri'..-eet  I'l.-.-, 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pi 

B.  Family  Tax  As-soclatlon,  2110  Ciirivr'! 
Trust  BuUdln^',  Philadelphia.  P.t 

D    ifi'    II  800      E    i9>   1544  71. 

A  Philip  C  Penclletoii,  St-cond  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athyn   Pa 

B  PirJ,iirn  C-  IX)  West  10th  Street. 
Wilmington.  Del 

D.  (6)»3  500      E    (9.   $1403  74. 


!';•: 


Street 


A     T     E.    PlKk.s'i.i-:.    101    F,ls'.    Hii^'h    <T'-f' 
I.j'.Kinu'' >:•.     Ky. 


B    An.erU.i:.    CuictT    Society,    New     Ycrk 
N  Y     t  t- 

I)       >-,    .?::iJ49J7       E     (9i    16,089  34. 


A  Jime-  H  Pi[)km,  1001  Connei  tli'ut  A\e- 
i.v.e    NW  ,    W,i.-hli.gt.jn,   DC 

B  Texac)  In.-  .  135  E.i.-t  42d  Street  N'-'a 
Y,.rk.    NY. 

D     (6)    $600.      E     i9>    *1  15536. 

A    PiU.iirn      Co.     100    West    10th    Street, 

Wilrr.'.ns'  '.■'.    I)>"! 
t:       ,.  i    $5.  )2-J  07. 


A    Robert    Pennington,     !20: 
NW  .  Wa.shlngton,   D  C 

B    Division   of  Federal    ReUticn.';,   National 
Education  Association.  21C1   16'h  S're"^'  NW 
Washington,   D  C. 

D.    (6)    $226. 

A  ErvlnL  Pe'er.si;::  1145  IJfhSTee-  NW  . 
Washington,   D  C 

B.  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  1145  I'j'h 
Street   NW     W.ishmgtun,  DC 

A    J    H.i.'dm  Peterson    P  >6t  C>fri   "  B.  x  111 
Liikel.md    H.i 

B     FI  Tld  I    ClTUs    Mirual     I„ike:,ii;.<     V  .\ 
D.    (6i    $1800       E     (91    $43  50 

A  J  H,u-d!n  Peterson  P  .bt  Office  B-x  Hi. 
Lakeland,  F'.a 

B  We,-t  C  ).i.-t  Inland  N.i-,  ig.it :  n  District, 
Court  House.  Brndenton,  Fla 

D     (61    $600       E.    i9)    $.36  43 

A    J    Hiirdln  Pe'erson    Popt  Offlee  B.  x   IM 
Liikelantl     F:.i 

B.  C  C  W'Hxlard,  940  N  r'he.i.st  70th 
Street,   Miami.   FI,». 

E     .9'    »l'i 

A    Kenneth  Peterson.  1126  I6"h  .-^tree-  NW 
Wa.'ihlng'-    li     DC 

B  International  Union  of  Elec  tric.t;  Ra.ho 
and  M.ichlne  Wiirkcrs  1126  16th  Stree'  N  V>'  . 
Washington.   D  C 

D     (fj  I    $1  250. 


A  T  ,ni  Pkkeft.  944  Tran-sp.  .rtatlon  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B  Ar.soi-l.ition  of  Americ.in  Raiiri.iU.-. 
Tran-sport.ition   Building,   Washingt.  n.    DC" 

D     i6>     $106  66       E     (9!    $81   i9 


A  Albert  Pike  Jr.  488  M.idi.s.  r;  A-.enue. 
New   York,   N  Y. 

B  Life  Insurance  Associatii  n  of  A.T.erlca, 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  NT. 

D     (6 1    $76  25. 


A    P. ..ins  Cotton  Growers.  Inc  ,  1720  Ave- 

lOl-    .\I      I   ■,■1^'    •<    r-.     T-   \ 

11       ■:      *'J  _;-!  j5       K     .  J      tl  330 

A  M;:*  ;:  M  P'.iini^  R-il!'*.  y  !  ,.■  r  Bulld- 
lo.t:    W. !-■.;;. :.i;'.r.    D  C 

H  It,o;-A:»y  Litbor  E.xeen"  i'.  es'  .\  .^(k  latlon, 
H  ,;  'A  o.   Uit..  r  Building.  W.us!,i:.>,'-. 'n,  D.C. 


.\  J  ?.-■.:.  .^  P-  hlhau-s  Iik;  M  i- >.ichusett.i 
.Avenue  NW     W  i--.h!n^'t<'n    DC 

B  Niti  ■:.  il  .-X,'.-;.  •elation  for  'l'.'^  .\<l  v.m.-e- 
in,-:..  '  c'.  ;  -(l  Pe.->ple.  20  W  —  '  4n-.h  Street. 
N-A   Y    rk    N  Y 

1)       6      $1,025. 


A    Freden.  '■<    I     Poole,  1735  K  Street  NW  . 

W.i.shin.,-ti  ri    DC. 

B    A.--.    1-.   .!  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines. 
V      :>  I    J.3tX). 


.^  Alex  H.uli:,  H 1 ->  18th  Street  NW  .  W-i.sll- 
.;.k!l.  n.  DC 

1!  Amen  •...".  Putin-  Power  Assoclatirn.  919 
18lh  .Stree'  NW     W,i!;:ngt,.n    DC 

D     i6i     $4j.;7o 

A  Kd'A.ird  y  n.if:  .n^I  C917  Marbury  P.o.iil. 
Bell.-  i  1    M.! 

B  r  A  .V  o.  luaiaute.  I:u-  .  8u8  IVlh  Street 
N  \\     W.i   nlngton.  D.C. 

.\  l{,ii.A..y  l..ib.,r  Exeeutl\  fs'  A;  Riv<  l.i'.l'  n. 
4'X»  First  Street  NW  .  Wa.sliln.gt.n    D  C 

A.  Railway  P:  gre.->.  Institute  38  South 
Dearborn  St;  i!  t.  CI..    .v;o    111 

D.    (6)    $256  20.     F     i9i    $256  20 

A     A.  oi     T      H.ili.'^.     777     14'h     St:e.  t     -N  A 
W.i.  nin^t'o!:    I)  C 

li  United  Frevh  Fi'iit  nnd  Vegetable  A.< - 
.s<x'latlon,  777  14;.  -Teet  NW  Wa-hlnt'*'  n, 
DC. 

;..  Donal.l  ,T  I:,.nv'ey  1725  K  Street  NW  . 
Wa.shlngton    I)  C 

B     Sl.'v.r    U-e.'h    As-. "  l.itl.'!-.     17J5   K   bt.'tt  I 


NW 


vh'.nv".  n    D  C 


D     (6i    |4.'5 


9)    $172  17. 


A  Priik  M  P  :t'T  IJ  ;  X.enue  of  the 
Ajntrictu*.  N'*   V  irk    -N  Y 

i;  Aniericin  Petrwie'.rv:  Ii.  '.t  r  >■  1271 
.Avenue  of   ti.--    \nierRa.-     .Ne^    Y  .rit     .\  Y. 

A  Richard  M  Powell.  121U  ToA'-r  B  i.ldlng. 
W.u^hlngton.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Rern^era'rd 
Warehouses,  1210  Tower  Building.  W.usliing- 
ton.  D  C. 

A  Tlvn.  loW  P  A.-.-  1  :  J  :4ih  Street  NW, 
W:i.shlngt.  ::    D  C 

B  Nation  I.  Ke.-'.o...'.in  t  A-.soclHticm.  lo:2 
I4*h  Street  NW  .  Wa.^hii.^t'on.  D.C  .  and  153u 
.N..rth  Lake  Sh.  re  Dri-.  e    Chicago.  111. 

D     'Si     $2  -<«)       F     I  9      »300. 

A    W.;;;.Lm    H     Press.    1616    K    Street    NW 
Washmgt'in    D  C 

B  Mef-op.,i:Mr.  W.a  .b.  !:-.^"on  B..,i-'!  of 
Tr.ule     1616   K   Stre-.-t   N'.V      W  isb;  nirl- .n.   DC. 

I)       r,  ■    }4  Ml..  1 


A  J    A.  Rauiford.  1317  K  Street  NW  ,  W.  -!. 
Ing'on.  D.C. 

H     ridewnter  on  Co    Los  Ar.gf  IcF   Calif 

A    Grunt  S    Ray     114   Ilur.  n  Drive.   W.i   li 
Inglon.  D  C 


A     Ci.m.s.  n     Pir.  <■;;      JliJ     1711.    S'.-e.'-     NW 
W,i.-,h!ni?ton.  D  C 

B     I:.   viLu  Lumber  Co  ,  14o6  Locust  Street, 

Pni..i<le;phia   Pa 
E,    ,  J  I    $3  JJ, 

A    Purcell     .t     Ncl.^on.     B.i.'-r    Bu-.U.:  /      yio 
ITtb.  Street  .NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

B    Nlc.ir.igi.i  Sugar  Est. ites   I.v!     M    n.igua. 

Nic,i.',i»,-i  ■ 

D       6      t:  J.o       E,    tO)    $7  54. 


A.  C  J  Pv.tt  92'j  .T.ickson  Street.  Topeka. 
K  i:i  = 

n    A-.hlson,  Toper;.,  i:   s.i:.-,.   I'r   ri.illway 

Co.,    9-0    J.ick.-oM    Street       I'    p-k.i      Kan.s. 

A  P'ell.x  M  P.itterm.in  1712  ^'■'■*  H.imp- 
i.iie  Avenu.'  NW  .  W.u-.t:. :.»; t.  :.    IJ  < " 

B  J..-A:-li  W.ir  Vf-er.i:  -  ■  f  'be  USA.  1712 
N>-A  H  m. ;>,-.■;..''■  A:>:..>-  .N  W  .  \S  .ishlngton. 
D  C 

n       6      $!  Oo(         K     (9  1    $198  95 


A    Q.ord   :i   .VI    Quarnstrom,  1726  Wilmette 

.\venue,  Wilniette,  111 

B  N.iMo:..i;  c '  ii. ::.;  • -ee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation. The  H.ij  Arl  i-i.-.  House,  Washington, 
DC. 

A  Luke  (■  Q  ill.;.,  Jr.  1  i  1  C  nnectlcut 
A'.enue  NW    W  Lsh!:.g*t  n    D  C. 


A  S>di.>v  C  Pe:ig,in,  3840  GreenbrUr 
Dr.'.f    I).ir.,i'<     V>-x 

B.  Soii'bA  f~'e::.  Peanut  Shellers  A-so- 
Clatlon.  Box  48    D.i.ant,  Okla 

D,  (6)  $597 '.8      F    '9i  $447  98. 

A  !:.  .,:il  I:...i..: ': ;,  .As;^>ei.ition  i  f  Amen,  .t 
Inc  .  1   E.ist  57tli  Street.  New  York.  N  Y. 

A.  Stanley  Reet.  r  y^C  Hi  tel  Wa.shlngtoD 
Washington   D  C 

B    Uii'ir-rl.  vn.e:.t     Biiuflt     Ad\iK<.r?      Inc 

1 )      •  i .    $  1  rxjf 1 

A  R.  b.rt  F  Heddmg.  1710  H  Strctt  NW 
W.-whlngt.,:.    n  (■ 

B  N.it..  nal  C.  nferenee  for  Repeal  (f 
Tixt-j  in  Tr  ir.-ijxrt.i'lon.  1710  H  Street  NW 

W.ih!.i:.g'.  n    DC 
K       '<     •2-'H 

A  Ot.e  M  Reed,  1 1C7  IPth  Street  NW 
W.ishlngton   I)  (■ 

B  Nation, li  Creameries  AASocmtion  1107 
I'M.  .Sfree'  NW    W.i...hlngton,  D  C 

I)       f     $:  H7.J      E     i9i  $3,626-42, 

A.   W      t)       n.-ed       6254     W(.-K>dl.i:',d      Dri-.  e 

Dili:  IS      lr\ 

H   T-xas  rallr.  .u!-; 

D     i6i    $52  75      E    i9)  $171  85. 

A     Ceor^,.  I,    u,U\     Jr.    1616   P    STect    NW 

V,,l.    ..!I.^-'.,!.     D  (■ 

H  ,.\ineriC.in  T:  ;;  kinj^  .Vs.'<X'i.ilions,  Inc. 
!•  :>;    p   .street    N\S       W.ishingti  n.    DC 

D     .  ij  .   II,  :«:'9  1'8      K    (J  1   $740  CU 

A  H.-:b(r'  .-;  P.. -id.  4G0  Lexington  Avinne 
N.u   V    :k    N  Y 

B  New  Y  rk  St.i'e  A-s-soclatlon  rjf  R.i.'. 
r  ..I  !s    4'".(;  I  fxn.gt.  n  Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y 

P       '-11  ,'00       E     (9)    $37,45. 


A     J.ui.r-  Fr  .nns  RelUy.  1625  K  Street  NW 
W  I,'  bii.K'o:.    D  f 

B    Pntofii  ic     Electric     Power     Co.,    92fl     E 
■■•re.  •  NW  .  Wa.sh:ngton.  DC 

n     ir  1    js  (lOO       E     (fi)    1303  89. 
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A  Louis  H  Renfrow,  1000  leth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
lOOu  16th  Street,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $6,250 


A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)  $173  88. 


A.  Durward  Seals,  7T7  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  A  Vegetable  A.sso- 
clatlon,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  U.S., 
2517  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 


A    Retirtd     O.flcers     Association, 
Street   NW  .   W.TShlngton,  DC. 
D.    (6i    $58,921  55. 


1616      I 


A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Wa&hlngton,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Cos.,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D  C. 

D.    (6)  $343.75. 


A.  Harry  See,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B    Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
E.   (9)    $3  65. 


A    Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service  A    Frank   W.   Rogers,    1700    K   Street   NW  , 

Fmpl'-'vees    of    the    US.    Oovernmcnt,    900    F  Washington,  DC. 

.'-•reet   NW,   W:i>hlngtnn,  DC  B    Western    Oil    &    Gas    Asscx;iation.    e09 

I)     {C)    J25  124J7.      E     (.9)    $8,496  48.  Sou 'h  Grand  ^venue.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
D.    (6)    $5,260. 

A    Jumps    W.    Richards,    1000    16th    Street  

NW    Wa.shlngton   DC  ^    Watson    Rogers,    1916    M    Street    NW., 

B    Standard   Oil   Company    (Indiana),   910  ^;lf'^iP^^,°"' P^' 

.South   Michlpan    Avenue,   Chicago,   111.  "    "--.-    - .  —- 


A.  Clayton  A.  .Sceber,  1201  16th  Street  NW  , 
Wa.^hington,  D.C. 

B.  Division  of  Federal  Relations.  NEA,  1201 
ir,*h  street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $222.     E.    (9)  $6.13. 


D     (6)    $1,500.      E.    (9)    $617.80. 


B.  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  1916 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)  $1,000. 


A  Fred  G.  Seig,  944  Transportation  Build- 
ing, W.ishington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Tr.^nsportation    Building,    Washington.   D.C. 

D.    1 6)    $198.91.     E.    (9)    $248. 


A.  Harry  H.  Richardson.  335  Austin  Street. 
B  .f.ilusa.  La. 

B    Loulslnnn  railroads 

D     (C)    $03  85.     E.    i9j    $230  15 


A.  Serta  Associates,  Inc.,   666   North  lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.    (9)     $9,295.83. 

A    George  B.  Roscoe,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  

Washington,  DC.  a.  Leo  Seybold,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa-      nw.,  Washin'^ton,  D.C. 


tion,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A  Jumes  W.  Rlddell,  731  Washington 
Building.  W. Islington,  DC. 

B.  Air  lYansport  Association  of  America. 
liX»0  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 


A  Albert  R  Russell,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Omce  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.    (G)   $405.      E.    f9)   $206.33. 


B.  Air  Transport  Assoclatloa  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    11,125.     E.    (9)   $116.65. 


A  Jiimes  W  Rlddell,  731  Washingt.m. 
Building.  Wa.-hlngton,  D  C. 

B.  C  l.T.  Financial  Corp  ,  650  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A  James  W  Rlddell,  731  Waiihlngton 
Building,   Washington.   DC. 

B.   Mutual   Benefit  Health  &  Accident  As- 

S.U.  l.ition,   Om.ih.i,   Nebr. 


A  M  O  Ryan,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Hotel  Association,  221  West 
57th  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

D.      (6)     $500.     E.    (9)     $286.81. 


A.  Alvln  Shapiro,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc.,  919  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC; 
and  11  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,125.     E.    (9)    $161.88. 


A  James  W  Rlddell,  731  Washington 
Building,    Washington,    DC. 

B  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Co  .  112  Enst  Washington  Street,  Bloom- 
Ington.  111. 

D.    (6)  $2,000       E     (9)  $97.05. 


A  William  H.  Ryan,  400  First  St.  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,999.88.     E.    (9)  $60. 


A.  A.  Manning  Shaw,   1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brown  &  Lund,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    (6)    $968.  \ 


A  Richard  J  Rddick,  1012  14th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B  Freight  Ftirwaiders  Institute,  1012  14th 
Street   NW  ,   Wasl.iigVm.  DC. 

D     (6)    $2.499  99.     E     (9)    $412  59. 


A  Kermit  B.  Rykken,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United    Steelworkers   of   America,    1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $300. 


A    Francis    J.    Ryley,    519    Title    &.    Trust 
Building,  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &:  Refining  Co.,  Los  Angeles,      erators  Council,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C 


A.  Leandcr   I.   Shelley,    608   Fifth   Avenue. 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  American  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties, Inc  ,  Washington.  D.C,  and  Airport  Op- 


Calif  ,  etc. 


D.    (6)    $791.65.     E.    (9)    $683.06. 


A  Surt  F  Lupina,  M^insey  Building, 
W  ishington.  D  C 

B  National  .^sson.Ttion  of  M.irg.irine  Man- 
uf.icturcrs. 


A.  Kimball     Sanborn,     810     Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  150  Causeway 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A.  David  A.  Shei>ard,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  Standard    Oil    Co.     (New    Jersey).    30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 


ACE  Rifcl-.tor.  1300  Rolling  Road,  Chevy 
Ch.ise,  Md- 

B  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  149  Brordwny,  New  York.  NY. 

D.    ^Gi   $450.      E.    I  9)   $"l.339  91. 

A  Jiunes  F.  P.u;,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
W.ishington,  D  C 

B  Steadmnn.  C o  Mer  &  Shannon,  1730  K 
.•-•reet    NW  .    W.itbington,    DC 

I)     |6)  $J5.      E.    a  1  $5. 

A  William  Ne.iU  Koach,  1C16  P  Street 
NW  ,  W.ishlngton.  DC 

B  American  Trucking  A.ssociations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wa.shlngton.  D.C. 

D     (6)    $3,000.      E     C9)    $280. 


A.  O.  H.  Saunders.  1616  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D  Retired  Officers  Asbociption,  1616  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D    (6)  $1,950. 


A,  Bruce  E.   Shepherd,   488  Madison   Ave- 
nue, New  Y'ork,  N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $150. 


A.  J.  A.  Schwab.  1223  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC  ; 

B.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co  .  3  Peija-Cen- 
ter  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A,  Arthur  E.  Scribner,   210  H   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.    (9)    $1.50. 


A.  Robert  H.  Shields,  920  Tovrer  Building, 
Wafhington,  DC 

B.  United    States   Beet   Sugar   Association, 
923  Tower  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $100. 


A.  F.    G.    Scussel,    Post    Office    Box    1980, 
Phoenix.  Ariz. 

B.  Salt    River    Project    Agricultural    Im- 


A.  Richard  C.  Shipman. 

B.  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Operatlve 
Union  of  America,  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,292.48.     E.    (9)    $60.85. 


A,  Paul    H.   Robbins,    2029    K   Street    NW 
Wasliingtou.  D  C. 

B.  National   Society  of   Professional  Engl 
necrs.  2029  K  StreetNW.,  Washington,  D.C.      1980,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

D.    (6)  $250.  D.   (6)    $2,300.      E.   (9)    $2,342.«0. 


A.  Robert    L.    Shortle,    801    International 
provenaent  *  Power  District,  Poet  Office  Box      Building,  New  Orleans,  La, 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  1978  Rail- 
way Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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A     Rcilph  Showalter    1126   16th  Strt-*''    N\V 
W;ushuigt.<in.  D  C 

B    International  Union,  United  Aui()mi)b;> 
Aircraft   8t    Agricultural    Implement    Workers 
nf   America    HOOO  East   Jefferson   Avtrjif    Ue 
trniv  Mich 

D.    .6t    »2  927  68       E     i8i    1626.39 

A     Everett  E   Shuey.  Helena.  Mnnt 
B     N'aiinii.il  W'..)(j1  Cirowers  A8f:ix-i<iti<  m    4' 4 
Cr.mdall  Bulldini?   Salt  Lake  Cu>  .  Ut,ih 
E     I'Ji    $1.529  41 

A  Charles  B  Shuman,  Merch.indi.sp  Mc* 
Pl.iza    Chicago.  111. 

B  Anif-rlcan  Farm  Bureau  Kcdfr  . '  ion. 
Merchandise  Mar*  Plaz.i    Chlcaki'    I'.'. 

U     .61    $7IKJ 

A  Silver  Uaers  As.soclatinU,  17J5  K  -^Tct" 
NW     Washington    D  C 

D     <6i     SI   152  50       E     i9i    $1014  78 

A  Six  Agency  C<jmmittee.  iio9  South 
Broadway    Los  Angeles,  Calif 

D     161    .$13  900       E     (9  I    $7,708  u! 

A  Harold  S  Skinner.  Post  Office  B-  x  J 1  i7 
Houstnn.  lex 

B  Contii-.erital  Oil  Co  P's"  OfHo-  I'-x 
2197.  Houston.  Tex 

A  Hanild  Slater  152:}  L  Stref  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

B  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago    111 

D     (6      $1312  50       E     (9i    $60 

A  Stephen  Sllpher  812  Pennsylvania 
Bvilldmg    Washington,  D  C 

B  United  States  Saving.s  &  L.i.i':  I  »>._•. • 
221    North    Lii    Salle   Stree'     Cii'.c.ig'  .    1.1 

D     I  6  .    $2  .V)0       E     I  9  I    $  1  7  60 

A  Ca.-le'oii  D  Siiiirh  1725  K  S'r-f'.  NW 
W.Lshmgton    D  C 

a  Radl.i  Corp  of  America,  in  H  'ckefeller 
Plazii    New  Y  .rk    N  Y 

A  Dudley  Smith  732  sh.  rch.iTi.  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

B  AisociaUon  of  Sut;ar  Prxl'icf'rs  of 
Puerto  Rico  732  Shoreh.un  Bu'.lfl;.!^'  Wash- 
ington   DC 

A  Har^.i!  Arden  .-nilth  6o5  West  Olvmpic 
Boulevard    Los  Angeles    Calif 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  o.'  Calif.. riua  22.5  Uu.-^h 
S' reef,  San  Francisco,  C.ilif 

:>      .6       «200        E      i9i     $1J0 

A  James  F{  Smith..  1060  Oin.i;i,i  Nr;.  i.^l 
Bank  Bvuldi:.-,'    Omaha.  Nebr 

B  Mississippi  Valley  .^ssoclatU)I:  r<78R.i!'.- 
way  Ex'  h.ii.ge   Building    St    Louis    M 

A  Dr  Spencer  M  Smrh  Jr  1709  N-rth 
Cllebe  Road.  Arlington    Vi 

B  Cl'i/«-n.s  Committee  on  Natural  H*-- 
s<  urcf  s 

D      >  fl       $:  051  60       E     .9  I     $785  59, 

.\  Wa::,tce  M  Smith,  Pfun.svlv  .11.1,1  Build- 
ll.K'     Wj.shm^'toi;     DC 

B     .Ani-Tl'   m  Mu'u.il  In.suraii'c  Alliantf 

A  'A-.tvue  H  Smrh"y  1200  W:,.itt  Build- 
Inu',  Wa*hing'on    D  C 

B     Ford    Mo'or    Co,    Dearborn     Ml'  h 
D    161   *7»59      E    i9i   $457  64 

A  Ive  f)  .-^n.ider,  944  Tr,u.sport<ili<in 
BuUdint:    W,^.^i.:n4t,on,  DC 

B  .A.sstK-ia' lo'i  of  American  R.iilroads 
Tr  iiisi¥.r',i' :    :.  Building,  Washing t.,i!.  U  C 

D    . 6  .   $3  1 7  82 

A  Prank  B  Sn<xlgra8e,  1025  Ciimec'icut 
A.enue  NW     W.u^hington.  D  C. 


B  Burlev  <V  Dark  U^af  Tobacco  E^xp.  r' 
A,-sooi,i'i'  n  Post  Omcf  Box  860  I.rxin.r.  11 
Kv 

I)      -;     $225 

A  E<lw,ird  F  Snsilcr  245  .s«-.  nd  .-•.'■.■►•• 
NK     W,u-.hir.»"    :,    DC 

B.  Fr:ends  C  imini*'pe  on  Ni'lonftl  Legisla- 
tion. -'1'  >.•' .  0,1  >•[,.-■  NE  VV  i-!.:.'.glon. 
D  f- 

D      ')     81.350 


A    Society   forTAnlmal  Protective   Leglslu- 
tlon.  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y 
D.    (6)    $1,436       E     (9)    $732  43 


A  Charles  B  Sonneborn.  210  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Natl?)n.il  Limestone  Institute,  Inc  .  210 
H  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B    ( 9 )  $7  50 


A    Marvin    .J     -^   , ,    -<■■       1028    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  U  ,..--,■,  o-.  ►;•.   :;    I)  C, 


A  J  Tavlor  S<^)op,  400  Fir>.f  street  NW  , 
\Va.-.!;l;. ■;■>>:;     DC 

B  International  Brntherli  od  f  Electrical 
Workers,    330    South    Wells    St.-.--     Chicago. 


A  Mis  Alexander  StfWait.  120  Maryland 
A-. '■nuc    NK      Washington.   DC 

M  W.iinfU  s  Ir.ternationiU  Leagvie  for  Pe.ice 
0.1. A     I-"re.-d..m       120     Maryland     Avenue     NE, 

W  .vi,:i,g'.  1.     D  (• 

1)        >\       f  :c,  47114        E     lOi     $4  Ml   06 

.^  .-s'crang  K  .Stoudfiunire  Jr  G  i  St 
Joseph  Street.  Mobile    A:,i 

B  Waterman  Ste.im.slilp  Corp  '11  St 
Joseph  Street     M    :  ..<■     Al.i 

D     161    $1  4o»;  Jo       E     i9i    572  49 

A  Mrs  A. 1.1  B.irn.-tt  Stough  2o  F  S-r»-.i 
NW  .    Wa.shlt.k;-    n      I)  C 

B  Amc;  ,  o,  I'.in-i.ts  Coinm:tl<e  In^  .  20 
E   STeet    N'.'k       U  .i,-.hi  ngton,    DC 

A  Francis  W  St.iver  20o  M.irv  1  i!,d  A v.-mip 
NE  ,    Wa.'hlngton     D  C 

B  Veterans  of  F  .i.-'.gn  W.irs  of  tin-  I'l.iicd 
Utates 

D     (6»    $2,375       E     (9)    $275  90 

A,  O  R  S'ri.  kti.-!n  815  15th  S'rert  NW  . 
Washington     I)  ( 

B  America-  W,n:c  Eirners  Protc'*;  >• 
Cotilerencf 

D    (61    *:  <.44  <;2 


i;i 


D    (61  $1.05336 


A    Southern     States     Industrial      Council 
1103  Stahlman  Building.  Nashville,  Tenn 
D     (6(    $2626033,      E     (9)    $8.70639, 


A    South  we:  tern  Peanut  Shelters    Associa- 
tion.   Post    Office    Drawer    747.    Ehjrant.    Okla 
E     (9i    $150, 


A  William  W  Spear,  214  National  Bank 
Building.  Fremont,  Nebr 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  .  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  II! 

D     161    $900.      E.    (9)    $442  43 


.\  J  ;.:.  F  Speer.  Jr.  1105  Barr  Building 
W  .    >,.;,^ion,   D  C 

H  h.ernatlona;  .V  ooiatlon  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers.  1105  Bast  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D  C. 


A  Lyndon  Spencer.  305  Rockefeller  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio 

B  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  305  R<jcke- 
feller   Building.   Cleveland,  Ohio 


\     J    ., :.    ,M     Sprague.    1730   K    Street    N'.v 
Washington,    DC 

B    Humble  Oil  A-  Refining  Co  .  Post  Office 

H   X  2:  ',"    H     istun,  Tex 
K        <       fl. 30 


A     Howard     M      Starling,     837     W.u-,!nngton 
Building,  Washington.  DC 

B     .^.ss■x•latlon     of     CasujUty     a:  d      '^•ire'y 
C    rn;    1:  les.  60  John  Street,  New   Y    :k    N  Y 

I)        '•,       »150 


\  -■.•idm.in  Collier  <V  Shannon  17,i'i  K 
STfct   NW  ,   W'ashingt(..n,   DC. 

B^NatUmal  Shoe  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 342  Madison  Avenue.  New  Y    rk    N  Y 

E     (9)    $210, 


\    Mrs    C    A    L    Stephen*.  Po«t  Office  Box 

•  :   4    Washington.  DC. 

A     Russell  M    Stephens.  9i>(>  f    .-^  r.  >••    NW 

W  ushln.,'toTi     D  C 

H     .■\inf,'.L  an    hcderation    of    Technical   En- 
gineers, yoo  ?    .-■.'•fto    NV.      Washington,  DC 

D     16 1    $240       t     i9  <    $21- 

A  B  H  S'euerw.i.d.  4oo  Kirs'  ,-.■;,■.■•  NW 
W.ushmgton     DC 

B  Brotherh(X)d  of  Rallro.ul  .Sigr.  iimpi. 
J247    West   Lawrciiic    .^^e;u^p     Chii  ,igo     i;: 

D     t6«    $750 


\  O,  R.  ST,t  kb.-n  H15  15th  S-reet  N'.V, 
\S  ...hlngton     D  C 

M  N.i'i-n-Widp  Committee  "f  IndURtrv 
A^n<  •t.i'.wf  K  I  ;ibor  on  Import-Export  iv^li  v. 
H15    15'h   .->Tfft    .NW      Washington    DC 

D     (6i    $6  250 

A    O     R     -^T.i.  kh.-:n     81.5    15th   8trfff    NW 
Washington     D  C 

B  Internallon.il  Allied  Printing  iLiit-s 
.\.<is<)Clatl'  Ti     P.    X    7JH     Indianaj^olls     Ind 

D     161     tti    T 

A  Strasser,  Spuvibrrg  Fried  Frarik  ^ 
Kampelm,in     17o()  K  street  NW     Wa.<shii,gt.  •., 

1)C 

r.  I'..-:  H:  :n.fn*ha;  tU)R  Fifth  A.enue. 
N     A     'i     :  -.      N  Y 

A        ■:  <-.■-(  r      Spi.-^elberg      Fried,     Frank     Ac 
K  oi.p'vn.  o,     1700  K  Street  NW  ,  W.i.shington 
U  C 

B  Kf>!f'.i' i  '!!  '.r  Amrrlcan  8«-ientist-  17o0 
K  Street    NW      W.i.slungton,  DC 

A  Strass.  r  .•-;,  icgclberg.  Fried  Frank  K 
K  oto>p]ni,in  17o()  K  Street  NW  ,  Wa-shin^- ton. 
1  >  I  • 

B  Huaiapal  Tribe  of  the  Hualaliai  Hc^.r- 
vatloii.  Peach  Sprli  gs    Arl/ 

A,  Strasser  S;  i.velberg  Fried.  Frank  A 
Karapclman,  IVi'O  K  .street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B  Laguna  Pueblo  of  New  Mexiro  i  .i^; mi, 
N    Mex 

A     Strasser.    Splegtlberg,     Fried      Pra!,k     K 
K  on[)elm'in.    1700    K    Street    NW       Wa.-.lung- 
:.     1)  (  ■ 


A  Stra.=ser.  Splegelberg  Fried  FianV:  A 
Kam()elman,  1700  K  Strcc  NW  W'.isi..i  i;- 
ton   I'  ( 

B  ()k',,i.i  .--,  .x  Tribe  of  -h-  Pme  R;ug.' 
Reservutiun    Pi'  •    H:d»;f.S    D.ik 

A  Stra.iser  Spleg.  Iti.-rg  Friid  Fr.o.k  \ 
Kanioelman,  1700  K  Street  NW,  Washir.kr- 
ton,  DC 

B  Salt  River  P,m,o  M,iricopa  Indian  Com- 
munity   Scottsfl.of    .An/ 

.\  S'r.i.s<T  .Spitgflberg,  Fried  Frank  \- 
K  iniii.-:;n,ii;  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Washlng- 
■     I,    I)  (• 

H  San  Ctrl  s  Ap.iche  Tribe.  San  Carlos, 
Ariz. 
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A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg,  Fried,  rrank  & 
Kamix-lman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  W»«bing- 
ton.  D.C. 

B  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  25  Main 
S'reet.  Salamanca,  N.Y. 

A  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Fried,  Frank  A: 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washlng- 
:    !i,D  C 

B  Tiifdrora  Nioion  cf  Indians,  Lewlston, 
N  Y 

.A  Wild  o  1  A  Siringfcllow,  6004  Roosevelt 
Street.  Bethesda,  Md, 

n  National  As-oclatlon  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agint."!   B27  l!ivrs;ment  Building.  Wash- 

Int-tcT!.  D  (• 

A  5-triutural  Clay  Products  IndiLstry  De- 
pletion Committee,  1032  Shcreham  Building, 
Wiishlngtun.  DC. 

D.    (6j    $40,556  23.      E.    (9j    J28.948.06. 

A     Norm.m     Strunk.    221     NorlJi    Ln    Salle 

:  firct    Chlr.ico    111. 

B.  U3.  Ssvlrigs  &  Loan  I^eague.  221  North 
I  .1   .Salle   Street     Chicapo,  111. 

D.    (6)  $625.     £.  (9)  $J98.t>3. 


A.  J.  B.  Thayn,  425  ISth  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Btireau  Federation.  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1474.90.     K.   (9)    $26.55. 


A.  Matt  Trt^s,  425  13th  Street  HW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  m. 

D,    (6)  $1,712.50.     E.   (9)  $62.87. 


A  Christy    Thomas    and    Barry    Sullivan, 
536  Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  National  Association  of  River  and  Har- 
bor Contractors,  15  Park  Row,  New  York,  N  Y, 
D,    (6)    $750,     E,    (9)    $89.49. 


A.  Glenwood    S.   Troop,   Jr..   812   Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D     (61  11,582  5C.    E,  (9)  $52,40. 


A,  Oliver    A.    Thoma.s,    125    North    Center 
Street,  Reno  Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  A.ssociatlon,  125  North 
Center  Street,  Reno,  Nev. 


A.  J.  T.  TruUinger,  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building.  Olympla.  Wash. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Califoiuia,  225  Bii.sh 
Street   San  Francisco,  Calif.,  etc. 


A,  JuUa  C.  Tliompson,  711  14th  Street  NW  , 
Wa-shington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Nurses'   Association,    Inc  ,    10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $2,39771. 


A.  Dick  Tulhs,  307  Maple  Terrace,  Dalhis. 
Tex. 

B,  Superior    Oil    Co.,    Houston.    Tex  ,    an4 
Los  -Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $1,200. 


A.  William   B.   Tliompson,  Jr.,    944   Trans- 
portation Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association      of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation    Building.    Washlng^n,    D.C. 

D.    (6)    $650. 


A.  Ernest  A.  Tupper,  1420  New  York  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D,C. 

B.  American    Can    Co.,    100    Park   Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A  Walter  B.  Stult«,  537  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  D  C. 

B  National  Association  of  Small  Btuslness 
Ii'.'.estment  Companies,  537  Washington 
Building.  Wasninglon.  DC. 

D     (6)  $600. 


A.  Eugene   M.  Thore,   1701   K   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $525.      E.    (9)    $4.02. 


A,  Harold  J.  Turner,  Henry  Building,  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

B.  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Railway 
Co.;  Southern  Pacific  Co.;  and  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  Henry  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 


A.  Arthur  SturgU,  Jr.,  1616  H  SUeet  NW,, 
W.ishington,  DC. 

B.  American    RetaJl     Federation,     1616     H 
Street  NW,.  WashlngUin,  DC. 

D     16,  $-500.     E    i9>    825. 


A.  G.    D.   TUghman,    1612   K   Street    NW. 
Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $3,750. 


A.  John  W.  Turner,  400  First  Street  JfW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
B.  of  L.E.  Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A    Verr.e   R    Sullivan,    1615   H   Street   NW  , 
Washmglon.  DC 

B    Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S-A 


A.  Slgmund  Timberg.  815  15th  Street  NW,, 
W.'vshlngton,  DC, 

B,  Sealy.  Inc.,  Serta  Associates.  Inc..  and 
Restonlc  Corp. 

E.   (9)    $635.13. 


A.  William  S.  Tyson,  821  15th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lc-cal   No.   30,   Canal  Zone  Pilots   Asso- 
ciation. Post  Ofllce   Box  601.  Balboa,   CZ. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $71.31. 


A.  Frank  L.  BundsUom,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY, 

B  Schenley  Indtistries,  Inc.  350  Fifth 
A,  ci.ue.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  William  H.  Tlnney.  1223  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


A  Surrey.  Karaslk,  Oould  &  Efror.  1116 
WoiKlwiird    Building,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  Aeromarltime.  Inc..  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Wa.shlngton,  D  C. 

A  Surrey.  Karaslk.  Gould  &  Efron,  1116 
Woodward  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  Amerop  Commodities  Corporation,  120 
Wall  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

A    Surrey,  Knra.siK:,  Gould  and  Efron.  1116 
WiKxiwiu-d    Buildlr.p,    Washington,    DC. 
B     South   Puerto   Rico   Sugar   Co  .   99   Wall 

.^tifct.  New  York,  NY, 


A,  M.    S.   Tlsdale,   4200    Cathedral  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Armed  Services  Committee.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

D.    (6)  $295.     E.    (9)  $283.58. 

A.  H.  Willis  Tobler,  30  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  SO 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D,    ^6)  $350.     E.    (9)  $208,13. 


A,  William  S.  Tyson,  821  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Range  Association.  2438  Tulare 
Street.  Fresno,  Calif. 

E.    (9)    $99.12. 


A.  Union  Producing  Co..  1525  Fairfield 
Avenue,  Shreveport,  La.,  and  United  Oas  Pipe 
Line  Co.,  1525  Falrfleld  Avenue,  Shreveport, 
La. 

E.    (9)    $814.90. 


A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations.  321 
West  44th  Street,  New  Yort,  NY. 
E.    (9)    $1,253.23. 


A  Charles  P.  Tnft,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
i.'ie  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C, 

B  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
n-e  for  a  Natinn.Tl  Trade  Policy,  Inc..  1025 
Connecticut    .Avi  i.uc   NW.,  Washington,   D  C. 


A.  John    H,    Todd.    1085    Shrine    Building, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Compress    &    Cotton 

Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  Building, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


A,  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street   NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $203,228.80.     E.    (9)    $22,994,96. 


A,  Dwlght  D.  Townsend,   1012   14tli  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B,  Cooperative  League  of  U,S.A.,  343  South 
Der.rborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 


A,  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
E.    (9)    $46,825.48. 


A.   Glenn  J   Ta'.b  'I  t. 

B  F.irniers'  Fdvcntioi.al  A:  Co-Operative 
Unii-n.  (.d  Auurica,  1;>75  Sherni.in  Street,  Den- 
ver Colo,  r.nd  1404  Nc'.v  Yt  rk  Avenue  NW., 
V,",..-.;iln^'ton.U  C. 


A.  F.    Gerald   Toye,   777    14th   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Company.  570  Lexing- 
ton Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D,    (6)  $625.      E.    (9)  $147,83. 


A.  United  States  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  45  Wall  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Venables,  2000  Florida  .Ave- 
nue NW,^.  Washington,  D,C. 

B,  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  W.ish- 
ington,   DC. 


A  Dvvight  D.  Taylor,  Jr..  918  16th  Street 
NW  ,  W.i-  hlr.gt.n,  DC. 

B  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW  .  Wiushington,  Dr'. 

D     iO)    $1250.     K.    (9)    $410.36. 


A.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States.  Inc  .  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
NY. 


A.  John    I.    Taylor.   425    13th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  American  Farm  Bure.iu  Federation,  2J00 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $958.33.     E.    (9)    $32.79. 


A,  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1710  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Richard  S.  Trlbbe,  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

B.  Associated    Railways   of    Indiana,    1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A,  Richard  E.  Vernor.   1701  K  Street  NW,. 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  American   Life    Convention,    230    North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.    (6)    $63  67.      E.    (9)    $24.97.. 

A.  L,  T.  Vice,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.   ^ 

B.  Standard    Oil    Co.    of   California,    ITtW 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $180.     E.   (9j  $75. 
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A.  R  K.  Vinson,  1346  Connecticut  Aveiiu- 
NW  .  Wa8hlni?t()n,  DC 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  Natmndl  A5.stKM.1- 
tion,  1346  Connecticut  Aveniif  NW  ,  Wivsh- 
ington.    DC 


A  Carl  M  Walker,  30  F  Street  NW  W.t.-.h- 
i;ii;ton,  D  C 

B  National  MUk  Producers  Federate -:i  30 
F  Street  NW  ,  Washington    DC 

D     161    $50      E     i9)    »53 

.\    P-.iul    H      Walker,     1701    K    .Strf»-*     N'.V 
W.ishin»;tori    D  C 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  ff  Arr.erica, 
488  Madias,  n  Avenue    New, York    N  Y 

D       6.     »»32        E     i9)     $3  72 


A  Stephe::  M  Walter.  1200  18- li  .-T-fft 
NW  ,  W,i^h::-.iron    DC 

B  NatH^nal  .As,s>.x-iAtl<in  of  Eltvtno  C'  ir.- 
panles  1 JOC  18th  Street  NW  ,  W.isiKr.fjt.'ii. 
D  C 

D     (61    $597  50      E     i9i    $30  38. 


.A  Herbert  F  Walton.  7447  Sk  kie  B-Mlf- 
\,ird.  Skokie,  111 

B  National  Committee  for  Iii.sur.t.'.of  Tix- 
;iMon.    1710   H   Street   NW  ,   W.ishiui?-..  t;     DC 

E,    (9  I    $J.052  02, 


A.  Washington     Home     Rule     C<.)nuiuttee 
Inc.  924   14th  Street   NW  .  Washington     DC 
D     (6)    $883  48.      E.    (9)    $1.679  58 


A.  Jeremiah    C    Waterman.   205   Tra!;.s[>T- 
tatlon  Building.  Washington.  D  C 

B.  Southern    Pacific    Co.    205    Tran-p.  .".i - 
tion  Building,  Washington.  D  C 

D     (61    $500.      E.    (9)    $50. 


A-   Waterways   Bulk  Transportation    C1..U11 
cil.  Inc  .  21  West  Street.  New  York    N  Y. 
D     (61    $80       E     (9i    $246  03 


A.  J  R  Watoon  I  C  R  R  P.is.-.eiiger  S'.i- 
tion,  Jackson,  Miss. 

B.  Mlssl.s.sippl  Railroad  As.-<ociatuin 
ICRR     Passenger   Station,   Jackson.    Mis.s 

.K  Watters  A:  Donovan.  161  William  Street 
New  York,  N  Y 

B.     New     York    &     New    Jersey     Dry     Dock 

Ass(x:lation,    161    William    Stree"     New    Y-rk 
N  Y 

D    (61   $1,875 

A  Weaver  h  Olassle,  1225  19th  Stref 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B  Atlrin'ic  Refining  Co.  2dO  6<ir.h  Br  id 
Street.  Philadelphia    P,i. 

D    (61  $1,500 

A  Weave'-  ><:  Glassie.  1225  l9fh  .-street 
NW  ,  Washmgl.jn.  DC 

B  Eastern  Meat  Packers  A.i6<K'i<if  Mr.  I::' 
740   11th    Stree'    NW      Washmg'-on    DC 

E     i9'    «!  11 

.A  Wea',  er  and  GU.s.-iie  1_'J5  !,Mi:  >'ref 
N  W     Wa.--luiigton,  D  C 

B     National  Independent   Mea'   F.i    kt-;.,  .\.-< - 
sociati'M     740    11th   Street  NW     WiNhii.g-    i 
D  C 

D       t;  .    »2JS       E     i9i    «10  98 

A  Wiliiam  H  Webb.  LaS,,:;e  B  ....iu.k,' 
W.i.^fili.gtoii,  DC 

B  NatiMii.il  Rivers  &  Harbors  ('  u.gress, 
iLii'H   {'•.niiect  icut   Avenue.    Wash  Uig^'i;     DC. 

D       IS      $_•  490.      E,    (9i    $249  50 

A  E  E  Web.ster,  400  Firs-  S*i>e'  .N'.V  , 
W  'ishingtou  ,  D  C 

B  Brotherhood  of  Mair.ter.  i::ie  of  Way 
Emplovees    12060  Wmxlward  Avenue    Detr'tt 

Mlril 


.A     West   Coast    Inland    Naviwr.i' i*  .r.    iJi.'-tr;'' 
C  air'  H.  >u.-.e,  Bradent-on,  Fia. 
E     19  1    $61651 

A  Pklwln  M  WheeUT  920  J,..k-.  i\  S'r'-e' 
r    [veka    Kai.s 

B  K,i:..-as  Rallr-ad  Cnni :r.; •  •  .-.•  yjn  J.  k- 
SOI.  .Street,  Topek,!    K.ii.s 

A     Harare   V     W!.;'.-     I  .U  1    C-   St  r Wi.-i.- 

ir.g--!.    D  (■ 

B  !;.•.-;.>•:  :,  ■.:  V '. . .  -  •  :  M;:.-'  Mo:  '.: 
.-inel'er  W..rker-  ;*4 1  F.i.-t,  17tii  .A.  ei.u--. 
De:.-.  .T    C    . 

D     ,6       $46H        E       '<  ■     $1  2:iJ   ;u. 

A    J   h:;     ('      White      H  !8      Transportation 

B  .i;:(!:r.bt    W.'..sMiigt.  :i,  U  C 
D       ']      *9<>^)       E     I  9  I     $t*t3  H7 

A  M  ,r.-  A  Whre  17^7  H  S'r.-'  NW 
\S   :-h::!^"     1:    DC 

H     Na';    \:\.'.  .A..,-..<  lation  of  Securi'ifs  De.i;  • 

.A  Kich.ird  P  W!.;-'-  H  (3  .s.  I'luTii  Build- 
in^'    W.ushmg^-n    D  c 

U  .Ani'Tir.iii  .A^-'i.i'!  V.  ft  N  irserv  ii.iT. 
Ii..-       Kf.i     S.  u'!,iT!i     B';'..'!'.i.^',     V.  ,1.-1.1:. g*' 'I. 

DC 

I)      .  .-.       H7  -"10        F      .<■>       $1  !n  K( 

A  H  Lelgtl  Wi.l-.el.iw,  7,34  15'h  .^Teet  NW  . 
W.i-hirikt'on    D  C 

B  C;as  .Appliance  M.ii.  ul  a.' urers  A.s.socia- 
t!-n,  Inc     m  Fast  4J(1  Street,   N»'v<.-   Y-  rk    N  Y 

A  S«_-.>t*  C  Whitney  918  16th  .^trer'  NW 
W.o-  }i;iig-.^n    IJ  (' 

B  American  Airline^  Ii.r  nl8  I6ih  .-t  :,■»•• 
NW  .  Washington    D  C 

D     16'    $2  000       E     i9i    $97,=. 

A     D'::.i:'l    S     Why'e      1102    Kli.g    Bu;;d;:,u- 

W  I.-,  hit;  g*..  11,  I J  C 

B     American  Mining  C'l.grfN..,    H.i.gHu.:'!- 

:ng    W,u-h!nk.'ton    D  C 

D     I H  I     $450       E     I  9 1     $59  7i 

A  I,' ails  E  Whyte  ^*\H  I6th  S'reer  NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B  l!.detie:.(le;.t  Natural  (Jas  .A.s,s.  .ciat  lop.  t^: 
.Amerlci  918  l^ith  S  reef  NW  Washlngti  :, 
D  C 


A     .Mbt'f    F     Wilkii.sc  r.     1:. :'■-•■.} 
mg   WashiMgto'ii    DC, 

B     .An.Ki.riU.t       C'  H.'i.:.ess\ 

Butte    .\Ion' 

I)      .61$.  7.'>(1      E    i  9  I     $455  55 


1.'    Booil^ 
Building. 

lMl6     H 


.A     Wi;k;:.s'  1.      Crafc^un     \     Brrkt 
Street  NW     Washintiti  iii    DC 

B  .American  S'.cie'v  > 'f  Tr.ivel  Ageii*- 
Iric       501    Fifth    Avenue      Ne\^     York,    NY 

E     I  i'  I   $!'■<  _'0 

A  W;.ki:,>.  ::  Cr.igui:  >\  B,.;kfT  1 H 1  fi  H 
.--'lee'   NW     Wasi.li.kt'')!'.    D  '  ' 

H     .\rap,ih>e       Tt:*>f  :        Ii.(t;a'.-         f-    ;  • 

W,ishakie    Wv  > 

V         I  I    »  !  4    <  J 

.\  Wnk;:.-'  :.  ('.■-. i^un  ^•  B.irKcr  16;i;  H 
,-'rf.'-   NW     W.tshir.t;'.  n    I)  C 

B  Coi.teder.i'ed  Sallsh  and  KooteiiU 
Tribes   o:    •!!»■    P';,i'!;»',id    Re-erv  .I'l'  l'     M'   !,' 

F       ^'     $ !  '>  1  i 


D 


$  !  y66  44. 


A  W!:kii,s.  r..  C"r.ii;un  A-  B.irker  1616  H 
.-S'rft"  NV.      Wasl.mgti  in    D  ( ' 

B     Mfi.-[r,;:,ep      F:. '.T  pr  .--■<       Im  N.-.^pi' 

'A' :  - 

y      <    ♦4  4. 

A  Wilkii.svn  Cragun  A  Barker.  161fl  H 
Street  NW  ,  Washington    D  C 

B  Qui.'i.iielt  TritK'  of  Indianfl,  Taholah. 
Wash 

E       y     $14  (;7. 


A     Wi.K.ins.in      Cragun    &    Barker,    1616    H 
.street  NW     Washington .  D  C 

B    ^[>i  k.ii.e   Indian  lYibe,  Wellplnlt.   Wash 
E     .  9  .   «9  4.i 


.A  P'rai./     0     WiUenbucher      1616    I    .^tref 

N  W  W.ishlnKt.  I.    I)  C 

B  F?ellred  omcers  A.sftoclatli  n.  1616  1  Slre»  t 

NW  Wa-hlnk't.  r.    DC 

D  I  (")  1   $:i  0<jO 


\    Do.  1(1    c     Williams.    1341     Connecticut 

.*L  ,  f.uf  N  W      Wa.^hmgton.  D  C 

H     Aii.cri' .ii.s   f    r   Democratic    Action     1341 
(      !.'..T»:cMt    Avei.ue    .NW  .    Wiinhington,    DC 

1)     (  H     tl  6,Ui  ("8 


A     H..i(l; 


(l.-C       Williams,      Wa'hin^:'.on. 


1)  < 


H  Nd'i'i.il  A-.v. .elation  of  Real  Estate 
B  ..rd--  A6  S-  u!li  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicrie- 
l;i,  and  130O  Connecticut  Avenue,  W.ibhn.g- 
;-  r.    D  C 

I)    .  fi     $1  6«H      E    i9  I  $8  36, 

.A  Har..l(I  M  WlUlam.s,  67  Ea.st  M.idi.s.m 
>■:<■(■■     Chlcai-   ',  111 

B  Ii.Nti!  I'e  of  American  Poultry  Tndus- 
•r:.~      ()7    Eiist    Madison    Street,    Chlcag.\    111 

I)     (  6  .    $-'0O       E     (9)    $49  63. 

A  I.aurens  WilliamH.  602  Ring  Buildir...: 
Washlngt-.n    D  C 

B     P..(iflc    Mutual   Life   Insurance  C^^     I>)S 

A;  ufl.  V    t'.ilif 

A  R..ber'  E  Williams.  1000  Connectl<  u* 
A.t:.ie  NW  ,  W.ushington,  D  C 

B  .Air  Transport  Association  of  Americ.i 
Pioo   (     .MKTticut    Avenue   NW  ,   Washington 

I)  (■ 

I)    , ^     $ (50      E    i9  I  $113  65 

A  John  C  Williamson,  1300  ConnectKU- 
A.enueNW     Wft.shington,  D  C 

B  National  A.s.soclatloa  of  Real  Estate 
Bc.irds  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
L!  ,  and  1 30<J  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
nik't..!!    D  C 

D     I  6  I    $.1  100       E     I  9  I    $320  56 

.^  Clark  I.  Wilson  714  A.osiHiat  louo  Build- 
111);    W:u>hlnfc;ton,  D  C 

B  (".insult. in'  to  Emergency  Le.id-Zii.c 
( '•  iiuiilt  tee 

D    16.   $2,251)      E    i9i   $3,496  32 

A  E  R.ivmoiul  Wilstm,  245  Second  .'-^tiei' 
NE  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  Friends  Committee  on  National  I^egisla- 
•;    !.    '^45  .s<-<,. I. d  Street  NE    Washington    D( 

n    .  n  I   $1  446  15 

A  E\erett  B  Wil.son,  Jr.  732  Shoreh.mi 
H  i.ltliiig    Washiiu'ton.  D  C 

B  .^ss.  Hia' Ion  of  Sugar  Producers  of 
I'ucr'  I   B;.    )    7.iJ  .Shoreham   Building    W.isli- 

I'.k'-     I!    DC 

A  Henry  B  Wils(.n  1612  K  Street  NW  . 
W.i'-lungti.n    D  C 

B  .'standard  Oil  Co  ;U)  Rockefeller  P'../.^. 
N.-.^  York    N  Y 

K    i<l  .   $IH 

^     W      F      Wilsf  n      1525     F.urfleld     Av,  nur 

."-^l.revep.  .rt    I, a 

B  I'nion  Producing  V^-^  .  1525  F,'.:.'i.-M 
.^■.(■I;ue    .Shrev  eport .  La 

I)    .«  ,   «W^)o      E    .91    1214  90 

A  W  F  Wun.berlv  Post  Office  Box  414" 
A'.anCo    (1,1 

B  Pure  (^!l  C.  2(X)  East  Golf  R...ul 
P.il.i'iiif     I.l 


A  Everett  T  Winter,  1978  Railway  Ex- 
change  Building,   St.  Louis,  Mo 

B  Ml.ssi.ssippi  Valley  Aanoclatlon,  197H 
R.olway   Flxchange  Building.  St     Ix)Uls    M<i 


A  Tlieodore  Wlprud,  1718  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.   D  C 

B  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 1718  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A  Venlo  Wolfsohn.  1729  H  Street  NW.. 
Wa.':hlngU)n.   D  C 

B  Institute  of  Scrap  L-on  &  Steel,  Inc., 
17.>9   H    Street    NW.,   Wgishlngton,  D.C. 

D     (6)    $300       E     (9)    $8.50. 

A  Fr  nk  C.  W..llney,  67  East  Madison 
Street.   Chicago.   Ill 

B  Institute  of  American  Poultry  Indus- 
tries. 67  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  III.    ' 


A  Russell  J  Woodman,  400  First  Street 
NW  .   Washington    DC 

B  The  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers, 
3860  Llndell  Boulevard,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


A    William    W.    WoodrufT,    1730    K   Street, 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 


B.  Pacific  Oas  ft  Electric  Co.,  246  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,676.     E.   (0)    $1,429.92. 


A.  Albert  Y.  Woodward,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The   Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.,   Lockheed 
Air  Terminal,  Burbank,  Calif. 

E.    (9)    $1,570.16. 


A.  Donald  A.  Young.   1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S-A, 

A.  J.    Banks    Young.    602    Ring    Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council   of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $1,350.     E.   (9)    $109.75. 


A.  Edward  W.  Wootton,  1100  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Wine  Institute,  717  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  .  j    . 


A.  John  H.  Young,  1411  Major  Street,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  Liberty  Under  Law,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
2013,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


».; 


A.  Alexander  W.  Wuerkei  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC 

D.    (6)    $542.      E     (9)    $106.02. 


A.    Zantop    Air    Transport,    Inc.,    Detroit- 
Metropolitan  Airport,  Inkster,  Mich. 
E.  (9)  $1,283. 


A.  Gordon    K     Zimmerman,    Washington, 
DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 
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■"  REGISTRATIONS 


January  10 


The  following  registrations  were  subm;:t'd  f   :  the  third  calendar  Qua:  ler  1961: 

(NOTE.-The  form  u^d  for  registraUon  is  reproduceci  below      In  th-.^t.M.st  <'^,;:--"J^^^^  ^;;:,^^;Xrr"'''"  "" 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  tl'..'i:    -mkclnl  ktt.  i   and  numocr.) 

Fi:e   I  wo  Copies  With  the  Secretary  oy  the  -rN.ri:  and  Ft:  r  Thr.k  Crus  With    iht   r. 


M.    \l<  '■    S>     I 


,1     Hr.lRK:>rNT\TIVl_S: 


This 


pig*-  !■    is  desitjr.ed   '  '  >.;p;i 


ulentlfylng  data;  and  p  w.-» 


,:.  U..-  b,i.  k.      ir.iapagf'    do  ,:.  -a  ;•  h  n;;.r ..  l.i!   d;i' \. 


P,  .cr  ^N  -X  •  B.:  ow  th.  APPHorKr.T.  I  rr : :  h     h  Fi      k.    :.  the  Box    ^:  r>..:  Ui.ht  or  XHr  -RrPORT-  He.u...  Br.ow: 
••P,.XIMIN.«V  REPORT   (••Registration".  .  T  ,     r..,ister."  place  an  ■  X     b..-*  U.-  1.  '  ut     P    and  fill  out  page  1  or.'.v 
•.^.•.HT..iv     H..O.T.  TO  incuc,... hi,  hone  or  the  four  calendar  quart.^.  S  ^.•.■y-;M- 
^    h,ur.      F:.:  out  botn  page  1  -Up.......    ..  nv.nv  adcUnonal  p    .^-^  ..  'V,  ;:-;;,;;„--     ,:,,,,,  J^^a....  iX  ...r..  M...  ..l 

btTfU  as  p<t^e    ■3.     and  the  rest  ol  s^ai  p  .^.  :^  ^..     ..."■♦  ,    ^     »    , 

ucc.  ir.ph.-^h  'Mmph-incc  with  all  quuru-rly  rvpoT'An^  r,-<iuu  •  menu  oX  Uie  Act.  ^^ 


Year:    13. 


Pi   K 


1:1  I'l  '!'.  I' 
f      FPM    Hecclatton  or  Lobbying  Act 


I' 

V<1    AHIIR 

1st        2d    1     3d    1    4th 

(M 

vi  k  cine  s(jUiire  only  i 

Vo^r  ov  irFM   -A'  -'a,  Iv  GENERAt,      TlU.s  -Rep.  rf  rrrr.  rr.iT  be  used  by  either  an  orgsnlzatlon  or  an    ndlvtdua    ns  f.llo^s 

'  ,       V„."',o,.ee_T>n'e   is   n-    ■.T.pl-vor     -.-•-     .•:!■-:;,     H)   the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  .  r  t!>.-     ..mployer         .  If  •.!.,• 

'    ■  ,.r..'p.    vt-e"  Is  a  nrm"|s'i   *'  -'-^^    '  '••'*'  «■■•'■     '  ''  •''  '•     ■■■'•■^'-'^^3  firml.  partners  and  sah^rled  stuff  membiTb  oI  b.i   h  i.rin  ii..iy  J-i:.  ;:. 
*       tih!;^  .1  Report  as  an  '  fti'.pi'ivee      ^ 
(ill      Fn'.ployer'— To  tile  a.s  an  ■  eri.p'.  -vrr    ,  -^r;---     N    :.•■■  In  answer  to  Item '■B". 

.b     SEPAiATE  REPORTS.     An  ageu:     ■•  employ..-  ..'.   -.A  :.   "  a"empt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer  s  -'■;-   r   . 
;i,    En.pluyers  subject  t  ,  -i.e  A   :  must  fhe  ..;;.',-.-  I'-p   rts  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requlrerr.rr.t   ::.■  r,    v    be 

:lw''Snp:oyei^'^tS^t'^''^'he  A'fmust  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  ;n.r.:y  be,  .uisr  Report.  .,re 
hied  by  ttieir  enipl  '>  er.->. 


'i.-e    R'ports    iirr 


A^   Orcani?,  \ri wN-   OR  Individtm.   F'u.inc: 

1.  btate  r.aii.e,  aadre.sd,  ai.U  .'..i"  ire  of  business. 


2    If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  ..^n.:^  .r  einp:    yees 
who  will  file  ReporU  for  thU  Quarter. 


No^E  ON  ITFM  "B-— Repo"-  ^v  4  ?•'.?.*  orEmvloyees.  An  employe*  l«  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  R'p  r-^  >.-,  ».e  has  employers,  ex  ept 
that"  MI.  I:  a  particular  uiicier-alcl:..;  is  ;..:;';■.•  n:.a:>..e<l  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  conM.l.r,-!  ,>s  one  eir.pl-yer.  but  .11 
members;.'  'heV'up  are  to  be  named  .:id  tbe  C  ,:.■  nb  ;•  i  ri  <  f  each  member  U  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  ^  tk  ;-,  d  ,no  In  the  Interes.  of 
one  person  b  :•-  payment  there:    r  ;,  r.:.<.[-  by  ..::    -her,  a  .^l:.u•;e  Report— naming  both  persons  as  ••employers"— Is  t.    be  Med  e.i.  h  qu,>r!.  r 

B.  Empi.yer  — .-^'.I'e  nmie  address   .r.Al  :.  i    ire  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  •None." 


No-E  ...V  IrFM  ■  C  ■  — .Ti  TV.p  expres.slon  ■In  connection  wi->i  legislative  Interests,"  as  vised  In  thLs  Pep.  r»  means  "In  connertton  vr'.'h 
ii*temp-i!.K'  directly  or  Indirectlv,  '■>  mtluence  'he  passage  or  d.  r-i-  of  legislation."  "The  term  -le^i^.^W'  n  n^-  ,>:  >  b;.;s.  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nuaiKiations.  and  other  m.itters  petidi:;.<  r  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  otb.  r  :;.,.'-er  which  may  be  tl.e 
subjec,  .)f  ac'i.n  by  el'her  House'-   ?  ,MJ   e.  ,    ,. 

<b,    Bet   re  undertaking  any  actr.i-ies  in  ,.  i;ne.  ;i  ..-i  -Alth  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subje.t  to  the  I.,  bb\;i.L' 
Act  are  re(p...'-eri  •..>  tile  a  ■•PreUmlii.irv'   Rep.,rt     HeKi--tra-.;    in. 

.  '      Alter  beginning  such  a.T.r;''s    '.-.ey  n.us'  tile  ,i     w.ir'-T:;.      Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  1:    %0.;.  h 
received  vr  expnided  .ir.yhhik;  .  f  •■  oie  ::i  coruu-.;-i    n  ■*.:■:.  :'>•;--. ,i- 1.  e   Interests. 


!.r'.    h.i\  e  i 


C     Legi.si  \y:vh  In  1 1. rests     an;>  P'  ic.  :    \;I'.ns  In  connection   iherewitn, 

2  FVi*e  ♦he  eer.eril  legislative  Interests  of  a  lu  the  case  of  the  se  publicat;  ii.s  wl-.!>  !.  tl.e 
•he  pe.---  :.  1.  .:  ^  .lud  set  forth  the  npeci/tc  person  filing  has  cau.etl  to  be  issued  or  di-- 
;e^-;.sUtive  interests  by  reciting:  (fl)  Shor-  trib  ;-e<l  1-.  c  :.ne>-:  n  with  IrK'islati-.e  i:.- 
ti'ies  of  statutes  and  bin<i:  '^i  House  and 
.-.;.. ite  numbers  of  bi.:      where  known;    (c) 


1  S'ate  a;  pr.  xi:r.ate.y  h.  w  .■  :..:  .ec..-.a- 
tr.  e  ii.'e.'-i'.-i's  are  '.o  c.i.'l:;  !'■  It  rereliit.s 
and  expel..!.:  vires  l:i  connecti.jn  w;-;i 
legislative      liitereshs     have     tern.::.  i:''<l, 

□     pi.i.'e   An     X"  in   t.he   b.  x  a*,   the 
let',    5^'    'hat    th.s    c>r!:    e    -a;.:    :.  > 


I'  re^  ' 
tltv  d 


>•'  '.    r";.       a.   I)<■^crlptlon    ih\   (ju.!!.- 
ibu'iHl,   ..      d.ite  of  di.«tributlo;!,   <  d  i 
naii.r     1   pr;:.'rr  .  r  p  :hl;.sher   i  If  pubjlia!!.  ;.s 
ci'a'i.  :.3    of    statutes,     where     known;     (d)       ^..,,,   .,,,.;i   <   ,   .,.     |,.r^,.n   niln«.    or   nan.e  .  f 
wh.e'ner    for    or    against    such    statutes    and      d-n-r     .if    p^L...ati   i.b    were    recel". ed    us    a 


xpe.  :  t     re  e;.>-  Ihjxjrts.      bills. 

i.\::swer  I'.er;.-,  1    J     ind  3  '.::  t.'.e  space  bel' 


gift). 

.^■•.ach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  :. 


4  If  th.s  1.-.  a  Prelim.mary  "  Rep..",  F'emstr.i' .  ,-ii  i  r.ither  tha.u  a  w  ■■■■"■'■'■•  P.'"port.  sta"  e  b 
pate<i  e.xpen.ses  will  be.  and  If  It  an  ak<ei-.t.  r  empi  yee  .s-  i'*-  .il-  -a;.,!',  '.he  .idly  n\'^:.'.i\'. 
It  this  la  a  "Quarterly"  Repcr',  disreKard  ftiLs  I'em  C'4  '  i.-.d  ;.::  '  ■ .  •.  l-e::.  I)  .i:.d  i.  :: 
combine  a  'Preliminary"  Rep..r'.    .  RegisTa  t:..i!.      w.-h.   ,t     y  iir'tr!;.       P.'p.  r'  ■^ 


■A  wh.v'  the  n.i'ure  and  amount  of  antii  1- 
'  r  .m:. u.d  r.i'e  (f  comi^ensatlon  Is  to  be. 
he   b,i.  k.  .1    t.M.s  p.iiije.     Uo  not  attempt   to 


.A?'FII)A'.d  r 

iUn.l-'ed    ::.    pr.ntirig] 
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A  Leslie  M  Alexander.  Post  Office  Box 
1980.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

B  Salt  River  Project  Agricultural  Improve- 
ment Sc  Power  District,  Post  Office  Box  1980, 

Phoenix,  Ariz 


A    American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity   25  Broadway,  New  York,  N  Y. 


A     American  Fixjttaall  League.   1111   South- 
l.md  Center.  Dallas.  Tex 


A  Wm  J  Barnhard.  923  Pennsylvania 
HiiUdlng,  Washington,  DC 

B  Bruynzecl-Siirlname  Particle  Board  Co  , 
Paramaribo,  Surinam. 

A  Becker  k  Greenwald,  839  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Foreign  Steamship  Corp  .  80 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N  Y. 


A  Joseph  Borkln.  802  Ring  Building. 
Wi\fihlngton.  DC. 

B  New  York  Worlds  Pair  1964  1965  Corp  , 
Post  Office  Box  1964.  Flushing,  N  Y. 

A  John  J  Bugas.  Post  Office  Box  178. 
Montrose,  Colo. 

B  Colorado-Ute  Electric  Association.  Inc.. 
Post  Office  Box  178,  Montrose,  Colo. 


A    Canal  Authority  of  the  SUte  of  Florida. 
720  Florida  Title  Building.  Jacksonville.  Fla. 


A  H  Allen  Carroll.  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC  .  and  195  Broadway.  New 
York,  NY 

B  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  . 
195  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  Eugene  C.  Carual.  521  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 26  Broadway.  New  York.  NY. 


A  Chapman,  Wolfsohn  &  Frlednuin,  425 
13th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B  Colorado  River  Basin  Consumers  Power, 
Inc  .  343  South  State  Street.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Utah. 


A  Alexander  K  Christie,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  HamUton,  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  A  Co.,  Wil- 
mington. Del. 


A    Mary   U    Cleverley,    1500   Massachusetta 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Committee   on   Constructive   Price,    570 
Lexington   Avenue.  New   York,  NY. 


A  Covington  A  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Waahington.  DC. 

B  ABSoclation  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
rasters.  Inc..  1735  DeSales  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington.  DC. 


A  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.   Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A  R  Russell  Eagan,  800  World  Center 
Building.   Washington.   DC. 

B  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service,  532 
Shoreham  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


A  Mello  O  Fish.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Waslilngton.  DC. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1600 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


A.  Fowler,  Leva.  Hawes  &  Symington,  1701 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Waterways  Bulk  Transp>ortatlon  Coun- 
cil, Inc..  21  West  Street.  New  York,  NY. 


A  Glnsburg.  Leventhal  &  Brown.  1632  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Gift  &  Fashion  Shop  As- 
sociation, St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands. 


A    Thomas    F.    Hannon.    218    Cyrus   Place. 
Alexandria,  Va 


A.  Walter    Hasty.    Jr  ,    210    H    Street    NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  210 
H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Hedrick  &  Lane.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW.,   Washington.   DC. 

B.  Committee   on    Constructive   Price.    570 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Patrick  J.  Hillings.  3921  WUshire  Boule- 
vard.  Los  Angeles.   Calif. 

B.  Lo6  Angeles  City  Employees.  Section  of 
the  California  Public  Employees  for  Social 
Security.  Whittier,  Calif. 


A.  Richard  D.  Hobbet,  626  East  Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 

B.  Halqulst  Lannon  Stone  Co  .  Sussex,  Wis. 


A.  International  Trade  &  Finance.  Inc., 
1340  West  Flagler  Street.  Miami,  Fla.,  and 
the  Woodner.  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Chester  W.  Jackson.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The    National    Grange,    1616    H    Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Jennings.  Strouss.  Salmon  &  Trask. 
Title  Sc  Trust  Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Salt  River  Project  Agricultural  Im- 
provement &  Power  District,  Post  Office  Box 
1980,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


A.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  817  Barr  Building 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Salvador    Schaps,    Servldora    Eectrlca, 
S.A.,  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 


A.  Keatlnge     and     Older,     3325     Wllshire 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Great  Lakes  Airlines,  Inc.,  etc. 


A.  Charles  C.  Keeble.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Humble  OH  &  Refining  Co  ,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Komlners  &  Port,  629  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  A.    H.   Bull   Steamship    Co.,    115    Broad 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Harold  Leventhal,   1632  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Columbia  Pictures  Corp  .  etc. 


A.  Pred    Livingston,    802    Ring    Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  New  York  World's  Pair  1964-1965  Corpo- 
ration, Post  Office  Box  1964,  Flushing,  N.Y. 


A.  Bernard  Locker.  4716  44th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Harold  O.  Lovre  and  Philip  M.  DeVany, 
639  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Football  League,  1111  South- 
land Center,  Dallas,  Tex. 


A.  Breck  P.  McAllister,  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Charles  McKenna,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Roderick  J,  McMulUn,  Post  Office  Box 
1980,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Salt  River  Project  Agricultural  Improve- 
ment &  Power  District,  Post  Office  Box  1980, 
Phoenix.  Ariz. 


A  Harvey  F.  McPhall,  343  South  State 
Street.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  Colorado  River  Basin  Consumers  Power, 
Inc  .  343  South  State  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah. 


A.  Eugene  J.  Malone,  Jr.,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Mermey     Organization,     10    East    40th. 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Bureau  of  Education  on  Pair  Trade,  205 
West  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  III. 


A,  William  R.  Merrlam,  905  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp  ,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Capt.  A.  Stanley  Miller,  930  Barr  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American   Committee  for  Flags  of   Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central  Scientific  Co.,  1700  Irving  Park 
Road,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  National  Rejectors,  Inc.,  5100  San  Fran- 
cisco Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Walter  R.  Mayne,  506  Olive  Street,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


A.  John  A,  O'Donnell,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Sugarcane 
Planters,  Fourth  Floor,  Oonzaga  Building, 
Rlzal  Avenue  at  Carrledo,  Manila,  Philip- 
pines. 


A.  Oliver  and  Donnally,  110  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y, 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Joseph  J.  Oros,  329  Peruisylvanla  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sperry    &    Hutchinson    Co.,    114    Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Wm.  Edison  Owen,  215  C  Sta-eet  NW.,- 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Michael  Padnos,  1341  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Rufus  W.  Peckham,  Jr.,   1100  National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Wine  Institute,  717  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Ralph  D.  Plttman,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
WasMngton,  D.C. 

B.  Plnkerton's  National  Detective  Agency, 
Inc.,  154  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Mima  R,  PoUltt,  Box  3593,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers,  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Plnkerton's  National  Detective  Agency, 
Inc.,  164  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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A    F.    G.    Scusscl.    Post    Office    Box     IJBO 
PhiK'nlx,  Arl/ 

13  Suit  River  Project  AgrlcuItiiriU  Imptyr-e- 
vr.eni  &  Power  District,  Poet  OfXicr-  Box  \0Bo. 
Ph.jonlx   Arl/. 


A    Laurence   P    Sherfy,   162f   K  Streel  NW  . 

B     Mid-Omtmei'.t    Oil   A:    G.i-    Association, 

300  T;:sa  Building.  Tulsa.  Okla 

A    Jc^hn  H    Sh.tr'. n.  2J4  Southcri.  B. Hiding. 
W.isnini^ion.  D  C 

B    C'.earv    Cii.'tlieb    Steen  .t  Hmnlton,  224 

S<_)Ulhfr:'.  B.iilJn.g.  Washing'.,  n    U  <" 

A     [■-•■nurd      I,      bilverstem,      lOUO      Bfi;cler 
B  ;:;(!. ::.-    W.i.slii:;_-'.  n.  D  C 


B.   Investors  Diversified  St'rvlres.  Inr  ,  aiM.;  B    Walter   H     Duisb<»rg.   231   South   DwlgKt 

Ir.ve.sUirs  Sviidlc.ite  of  America.   Inc  ,  Eiglrh  I'.  •.■-•    h;:.f'.fA    .  .(i    N  J 
and  M.irquelte,  Mlnneap<v::.s    Minn  -       - 

A    S  irn  V     Karasik     Gould    it    Efron.    1116 

A     Cilv;:.  K    :-':\iirr    W-i'j   l.i'i.  S' :<■,•    NW  U    ..iiA.ird    B  :;;..!;:. kV    Wuihlligton,    D.C. 
W  ush:n^".:-.    Dc  u     N.i';    :..i.     C    .:d!natlng     C<;ninilHfo     U>r 

B    .\::.-r;    i:.   Rctai:    P'edfratlon,    1145    19th  Export    C'rt'd;"    CiViarantees,    1    LUx-rty   Street. 

STf'-'  NW     W  ..-hington.  D  C.  Nev.  V    rk    NY 


.\     W    ;•    r  B    Stults.  537  Washington  Build-  A     Arup.    K     Upton,    18J1     JiTir..:.     r;    .e 

In::.  W.ishin^'t^n.  DC.  N\'.'     \V.l.^hlIl^'toll.  D  C. 

B    National  Association  of  Small  Business  -  

Investment      Companies.      637      Washington  A     H    .  •       .\      -     \  .!i    Daa'.rr.     Jr       IfH,    }> 

Building.  Washington.  D.C.  Sirtii  NW  .  VV  a.vn;ngi..jn.  U  C 

B    Common   Carrier  C<inferen<  e     Irrejjul.r 

^    Surrey.    Karasik     Culd    &.    Efron.    1116  Route.  Inc.   1616  PStr.it    VW     W.  .' hiiiijicii, 

W     .dward  Bulkllne    VV           x*"n,DC  DC 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Powers  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Carrency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

IF    .VE'.V     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  J?EPRE::dEN  TA  LIVENS 

Wednesday .  January  10.   1962 

Mr  CELLER  Mr.  Speaktr.  t::u',.-r 
leave  to  extetid  my  remarks  in  the  Rtr- 
ORD.  I  include  a  letter  \^hich  I  addressed 
to  the  Hoi^.orable  James  J  Saxon.  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  on  January  9, 
1962.    The  U'Xt,  of  the  !rtt.<'r  follows; 

T{i>n   Jwtr.^J    .S\\iiN 
Compfolh-''  (if  'fie  Currency, 
Treat'f'j  Hrparf'^rnt . 
Wa  ^  h  "1 9  r  o  "    DC 

Dear  Mr  S.^x<jn  AtttT  reading  your  opl:i- 
lon  in  the  First  Na'.HJii.iI  C'l'y  Bank  of  New 
York:  ra.se  with  gre-at  carf  I  believe  it  ad- 
vlsabio  t.i>  make  the  f'.;!i'Wlng  Cf)mmpn'.s 

At  the  hearing,  after  you  had  referred  t  j 
Westrhester  County  branch.es  of  New  Yortc 
City  b.ink.s,  I  had  the  fi.r.irAii.t,'  c  .r.-.^iMv 
with  you 

Mr  CK:;fR  \  .iir  s' I'enient  only  emph.i- 
slzes  the  fact  th,-.t  New  Yurk  City  bink.s  h,i%n 
the  .pp'jrti.in." ;,  \*)  enter  Westrhes'er  Cnunry 
by  i'pplh'.i' 1  >n  r  ir  brandies  ai.d  appro-.a! 
thereof  and  that  they  can  and  should  do  it 
In  thia  ni. inner  and  nut  do  it,  in  a  whrjlesi.Ie 
manner  by  grabbing  up  th<"  se  ■•>::;!  li.-^'f-t 
bank  111  Westchester,    •    •    • 

Tlie  CoMPTR(.i.r.r.R,  Weil.  Mr  Ciuilrni.m. 
this  u-4  a  pertinent  question.  Where  sh  luld 
the  line  be  drawn  ' 

Mr  C'p.iiFR  .S' inif"  age;.  ;.  l.a.-.  ti.e  \y  a-t  :  . 
C'>n*r<./;  the  nurr.ber  ul  those  brai;''he.s  ller*' 
y.  lU  K')  In  .ind  allow  willy-mliy  a  banK  'o 
secure  c.  n'.ri'l  uf  22  branches  a'  one  fe'.l 
swixip  I  'iilnk  that  Is  wrong.  Let  them 
grow  gradialiy  .iiid  let  there  be  super',  isk  in 
over  'fie  n  irnbcr  wl  brani  lies  that  tlsey  ■^t^.l.i 
ha'.  P 

I  am  pleasod  th.it  •y,\.:  decision  Is  In  ac- 
cord '*'l'^h  that  poslMon 

I  xiw  hiiwever  dis*'..irbed  by  cirt.tin  obiter 
.s'.i'rnu'ii'^  ::■.  yur  npinior.  i.  ■  ••(!  l:i  the 
presK — which  I  find  Incon.slstent  wi'h  the 
Intent  and  understanding  of  the  ("  ■n.rres.'- 

Thus,  w.:i;.f^  V'^'.ir  de'-i.si.  :i  .i,  k.r;i  -Alnik^'S 
your  rewponsibiiity  to  act  "wl'-hm  'he  va'- 
vit<irv  p.)iu:es  pre.";cribed  bv  'lie  C"n?re~;?<  " 
nevertheless  in  referring  to  the  Rn'l'ru^t 
la'*s  v  >u  it.<te  that  the  nature  uf  cnmriier- 
cial  banking  is  .such  .ws  *<i  rt-ndrr  "highly 
que.^•  i(  II  ih>-    fur   Judi^uig    ti.ck    n;- rcers    *};e 


concepts  dc tUjped  in  the  application  of 
those  laws  to  industrial  corporations."  ThlB 
would  teem  to  qviestlon  the  Judgnaent  of 
Congress  In  not  exempting  banks  from  the 
Sherman  Act  and  other  antitrust  laws  It 
'A-ouId  seem  to  que.stlon  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
i^ress  in  requiring  the  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies t<)  consider  ci.ni^K-tition  and  tendency  U> 
monopoly  factt^rs  in  considering  appllcathms 
for  approval  nf  merner.-;  And  ii  w.mld  seem 
to  question  the  ;>:  priety  ..'  appl.i.-.f;  anti- 
trust law  precedtnic  tu  baiik  n.fr^>  r- 

la  your  opinion  you  state  tliai  \*e  have 
r(.n.slderable  d(.>ubt  that  there  can  e.xist  efTe'-- 
•.  1',  e  ni  'nopoly  power  In  commercitil  bwnkme 
as  It  operates  in  this  country  today  "  Yi  u 
:l.so  assert  In  vnir  opinl()n.  "that  there  h  is 
bee:,  a  i  ^r.^iUtraijl''  u.  er;'rn[>b.i.^is  upon  an 
ullejjs'd  la.,  k  .i  L'  nipe'itiiii  i;i  Ijai.kliig.  and 
an  allegrd  L.'ncen'ra'..i  :.  m  banking.  To 
the  C'-n'rar;.  ,  banking  is  highly  C'  inpetl'lve 
It    l.s    dirTw^e    r  ither    tlian    coi-,' ei.'r.itei! 

I  liiid  ti^f-e  runarks  u"''r;v  !•  .  i  :.-i--'*'nt 
v^ith  the  p  j*.ti.>n  and  under^'an^lln^^  of  i'  m- 
k^rcss  as  expr--^.--''.!  :r.  '.b*-  B.mk  H  IdK.g  forn- 
pany  Act  '.;  ijo6.  the  Bank  Merrier  Ai  •  >  r 
1960,  and  the  exien.-.r.  e  s'u;  p-  v  .-..^  ii>;..i;.i' .■,  e 
bnstiirv  C<ingre-.s  w.is  we  ;  a'.<.  -.:>•  ,r  ''..<• 
'.:ne  it  en.icled  '  he.-,e  I.i-a.'j  th,;t  It  "a.u?  cIi-h.- 
i:ig  *ith  a  reRinated  indu.strv  ():.  the  b.usi.s 
i)f  unc'irradicted  fact-s  adduced  (.tf  re  f>;'!. 
House  and  .•-;»'r..i t»'  c.  nm.;' 'i''".^  b 
i'')n*Ulered  tiia"  banking  r-:  ,e:.t: 
?o  acu'e  a  pr  :t)leni  i,^  'o  reqinie 
legislation. 

I  am  sure  you  reco^-ni/e  •.;.,i:  rej<s,.ation  of 
'  ine  a.sporfs  rvf  an  indu.-.'.'-y  c.i:.:.  •  '.:.  I'.sc.r 
l:..sLire  In. it  'L^nhea-thy  inonop.-ly  and  detrl- 
rney.'.il  ab-^en  e  '.  -  ;inpe-.;'.;  ,[i  n\  \j  nut  arise 
in  bUi'h  li.cli^trif.s  It  rn.iy  be  tb.'-ref ore 
♦b.at  'Ab.,1.'  ;.  'i  \T.A-:  b  I'e  tiad  in  mind  In  the 
ab.  '.e  •;'•>■■: .\.:'.  es  *' is  th.i*  the  Feiler  il  .i^er.- 
■  les.  prujtrlv  enlurclrig  the  applicable  h  et! - 
eral  st.itii'es  -Aunld  pre'.ent  any  sut>i.taii;ijl 
l>'.s.senlnL,'  u:  cunipet  ith  .n  ur  tendency  t.> 
n:  ■,.'  [)•  Iv   :n  "he   b.inkiiig  flcM 

In  >.  ur    ipmio.n  yuu  t»»ke  the  position  'h.i' 

'!.  y     •  :;e     bi:;kl:ii<    a«;e:i-:fs     ti.i'.e     the     ci>ni- 

pftc:.cy    and    equ:pnie:.t    to    delernin.e    .    ■ii:- 

petitl'.e   s'.indarcls    fur    banks       AiW-rd.  ni{    t.i 

tie    prc^^s     '.      ;    !:.r.e    m    re    re.en'lv     i.sx'r'cl 


>'Ae\er  It 
allon  w.u"; 
Col  recti',  e 


t  .lat 


■ur  oiflce  should  h.i. e 


ni.iry  responsibility  regarding  the  t:x::ig  u: 
service  charges  by  banks  In  restraint  of  trade 
I  remind  y  >u.  therefore,  that  Congress  did 
n»'t  re^' irl  eitJ.er  your  agency  or  Uie  other 
I-cder al  b.mk  supervisory  agencies  to  have 
s  I'-h  c  rnpetence  In  evaluating  competltl'. e 
factors  In  the  banking  field  as  to  entrust 
consideration  of  such  factors  solely  to  them 
TTi'is  vo'ir  predeoe^RfT  testified:  "I  ^.a-.  »■  r 
rurr.pe'e:.  y  m  'b.''  'h"  aritlfrusti  be'.d  I 
do  not  know  whar  the  rourt.^  have  d^  n" 
iHe,ir.n.;s  before  Antltru.-<t  Sub<.-omniUte«*. 
.'-c:..;te  lurnmittee  on  the  J'ldiciary.  on  S. 
iU!    H4'h  Cong  .  p   80  I 


Yi)U.  of  course,  .n-c  'acII  iiw.ire  tl.it  the 
statutes  expressly  envls.i>.'e  th.it  th«s<'  a^;t':i- 
cles  will  avail  themselves  of  t)ie  kpeclal  com- 
petence of  the  Department  of  Justlie  on 
such  matters  to  receive  Hj>  advice  thereon 
The  courts  also,  undoubtedly,  will  ha\e  (x- 
c.usion  to  consider  such  f.i.'ors  m  jx:..!:-  k' 
imgatlon  before  them. 
Sincerely  your^ 

Jl.^l^^^  ll  Ci j  im. 

C/iui'  man. 


A  Tribute  to  Archbishop  Francis  P. 
Keough 

FXlEN.slciN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 


IN     IHF   Hi  J 


It    M  ^  R  -i  I  .^  N  D 

-E  Oh   HEI'HESENTATIVFS 

dc'..    J,:'iuanj   10.   1962 


Mr  P'RIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  la.'-t 
monlii  Bait. more  City  lost  one  of  its  out- 
stantliuK  citi/cns  and  a  Rrpat  Rpiritual 
leader  It  i.s  with  a  de«*p  and  sincere 
sfiisf  of  .sadr;e.s.s  that  I  note  the  pasMii" 
of  the  Most  Reverend  Francis  P.  Keouph, 
archbishop  of- Baltimore. 

Archbi.->hop  KtouKh  died  at  8  35  Fii- 
(iay  mornmi'.  December  8.  1961.  m  the 
Georgetown  University  Hospital  after 
hiavint;  been  stricken  with  a  cerebral 
thrombosi.s  on  November  30  past. 

Born  December  30,  1890,  in  New  Bi  it- 
am.  Conn  .  Francis  Patrick  Keouph  was 
educated  at  St  Mary's  Parochial  School 
in  New  Britain,  St  Thomas  Seminary 
Hartford;  Seminaire  de  St  Sulpice, 
(Xssy.  Prance;  and  St  Beriiard's  Semi- 
r.aiv  f^)ch.e'>tt-  N  Y  He  wa.s  ordained 
June  10,  1916  The  first  and  only  parush 
a.^-si  rinicnt  of  Lis  career  was  3  years  as 
curate  of  St  Rose  s  Church  in  Meriden 
Conn       He   never    bt'came   a   pastor,    an 


unusu.il 
caree 


circumstance     in 


clei  ir.tl 


F, 


it!.» 


K' 


•h  w.\s  consecrated  bish- 


op of  ProMdence,  May  22.  1954.  a  pest 
};•'  s'ivih!  ui'h  distinction  until  beinp 
namctl  ;irciibi.^hup  on  November  29,  1947. 
by  t!ir  lat«  Pope  Pius  XII.  followinf^  the 
death  of  Arclibishop  Michael  J.  Curley 
His  Ii).s.s  will  be  felt  not  only  by  the 
nbinu.  :  of  his  own  faith  but  by  all  who 
knt-u  h.:m    iiid  came  in  contact  with  him 
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lor  his  was  a  faith  which  surpassed 
ecclesiastical  bounds,  giving  comfort  to 
all.  regardless  of  their  method  of  devo- 
tion, their  ancestral  background,  or  the 
pigment  of  their  skin.  He  was  truly  a 
iclicious  man  in  every  scn.se  of  the  word. 
Archbishop  Keouph's  death  mjjrks  the 
pa"^sin'j;  of  a  preat  spiritual  leader  from 
our  mid.":!,  and  he  will  be  sorely  mis.sed, 
especially  by  the  people  of  Baltimore, 
whom  he  served  well  and  faithfully  as 
archbi.shop  for  14  years.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  privilege  of  having  known  Arch- 
bi.shop Keouph,  and  I  mouin  hi.s  death. 


Mrdical  Care  and  Hospitalization  Under 
the  Free  Enterprise  System 


f:XTEN.?ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  January  10.  1962    ' 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
propose  a  program  for  medical  care  and 
hospitalization  for  elderly  Americans 
withm  the  framework  of  the  free  enter- 
pn.se  sy.stem. 

The  problem  of  medical  costs  for 
elderly  people  is  a  problem  that  de- 
mands solution  and  should  not  become 
involved  in  the  old  art,'umcnts  about  so- 
cialized medicine. 

There  i.s  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Federal  sF)on.sorship  of  a  health  and 
hospitalization  plan,  cither  directly 
through  a  new  agency  or  as  a  part  of 
social  security,  and  no  matter  how 
limited  the  benefits  in  the  beginning, 
would  lead  to  the  nationalization  or  so- 
cialization of  medicine  and  a  decline  in 
the  quality  of  medical  care. 

In  general.  I  would  seek  to  overcome 
the  dangers  and  inadequacies  of  various 
current  proposals  by  pennitting  each 
individual  or  married  couple  over  age 
62  to  select  his  own  he.alth  care  insur- 
ance, permitting:  a  choice  of  plans  similar 
to  that  now  offered  Federal  Government 
employees. 

Regardless  of  other  medical  expenses, 
I  would  permit  deduction  of  the  total 
amount  spent  on  such  insurance  in  the 
income  tax  returns  of  individuals  whose 
Income  exceeded  levels  I  shall  set  tenta- 
tively at  $2,500  for  the  individual  or 
$4,000  for  married  couples. 

I  would  authorize  a  tax  credit  in  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  costs  for  those 
whose  incomes  are  below  these  limits. 

For  individuals  having  no  taxable  in- 
come or  who  would  pay  a  tax  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  insurance  plan,  I  would 
authorize  issuance  of  a  certificate  en- 
titling them  to  purchase  an  approved 
health  insurance  plan.  Such  a  certifi- 
cate would  be  in  the  amount  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  the  p. An  and 
the  amount  the  individual  or  couple 
could  pay  by  reason  of  a  tax  credit. 

This  would  mean  that  a  person  with 
no  taxable   income   would   pay   nothing 
for  the  insurance,  and  others  would  pay 
relative  to  their  ability  to  pay. 
CVIII 4 


The  certificates  would  be  accepted  by 
insurance  companies  in  payment  of  pre- 
miums and  in  turn  would  be  accepted 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  part 
payment  of  taxes  due  from  the  com- 
panies. 

As  I  see  it,  my  proposal  has  several 
distinct  advantages. 

It  limits  the  assistance  to  those  who 
really  need  it,  and  provides  assistance 
in  a  degree  commensurate  with  need. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  social  security 
approach  would  provide  benefits  regard- 
less of  the  wealth  of  an  individual  while 
ignoring  millions  of  needy  persons  who 
are  not  in  the  social  security  program. 

It  provides  a  variety  of  insurance  pro- 
grams that  may  be  tailored  to  the  con- 
ditions of  individuals.  The  social  se- 
curity propHDsal  restricts  everyone  to 
what  I  consider  an  entirely  inadequate 
period  of  hospitalization  with  no  pay- 
ment of  doctor  bills. 

It  preserves  both  the  American's  his- 
toric right  of  free  choice  and  the  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise  approach  to  solving 
individual  needs. 

My  plan  would  not  permit  Federal  bu- 
reaucratic control  of  the  services  offered 
and  could  not  lead  to  socialized  medi- 
cine as  I  am  confident  most  other  plans 
would  do. 

Finally,  it  utilizes  at  a  minimum  an 
existing  Government  agency  without 
creation  of  a  new  mammoth  bureau,  and 
provides  for  a  yearly  review. 

The  United  States  has  the  highest 
standards  of  medical  care  in  the  world. 
Other  nations  have  demonstrated  what 
happens  to  such  standards  when  the  cold 
hand  of  government  imposes  itself  be- 
tween doctor  and  patient. 

I  think  it  would  be  tragic  if  the  real 
need  for  medical  care  for  elderly  people 
who  cannot  afford  it  were  to  become  the 
means  of  restricting  them  and  all  other 
Americans  to  a  lower  quality  of  medical 
care  than  we  now  enjoy,  and  perhaps  to 
a  curtailment  of  medical  care. 


The  Sam  Rayburn  House  OfiBce  Building 
Honors  One  of  the  Few  Really  Great 
Statesmen  of  This  Century 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  10,  1962 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  our  beloved  leader,  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  all  Americans  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress have  suffered  a  great  loss. 

President  Kennedy  has  said  that  while 
Mr.  Rayburn 's  sei-vice  extended  from  the 
administration  of  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  the  quality  of  that  serv- 
ice more  than  its  length  that  was  distinc- 
tive. 

He  added  that  Mr.  Rayburn  was  "a 
strong  defender  of  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Congress,  he  had  an 
instinctive  understanding  of  the  Ameri- 


can system  and  was  a  loyal  coiinselor 
and  friend  of  Presidents  of  both  parties 
on  the  great  matters  which  affected  our 
national  interest  and  security." 

The  President  pointed  out  that  he  had 
singular  opportunities  as  a  young  Con- 
gressman, and  as  President,  to  appre- 
ciate Mr.  Raybuen's  temperament  and 
character.  'Both  were  bedded  in  rock 
and  remained  unchanged  by  circum- 
stances," said  the  President. 

The  President  spoke  for  all  of  us  when 
he  said  of  Mr.  Rayburn  : 

This  country  has  lost  a  devoted  servant 
and    the    citizens    of   tills    country    an    un- 

flincl"iing  friend. 

Mr.  Rayburn  served  with  eight  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  His  career 
in  the  House  was  longer  than  that  of 
any  previous  Member  and  he  was  Speak- 
er of  the  House  longer  than  any  of  his 
distinguished  predecessors  in  that  post. 

His  life  spanned  the  years  1882  to  1961, 
from  the  period  following  the  Civil  War 
through  the  two  great  World  Wars  to  the 
atom  bomb,  the  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marine, and  the  jet  airplane. 

It  covered  the  times  that  saw  America's 
passage  from  the  frontier  period  of  the 
West  to  that  of  world  leader,  and  grow 
from  a  largely  rural  nation  of  SCmillion 
people  to  a  powerful  industrial  and  ur- 
ban civilization  of  180  million  people. 

His  life  covered  a  time  of  great  ordeals 
and  great  achievements  for  our  Nation, 
and  during  his  active  terms  in  the  Con- 
gress he  participated  in  all  or  most  of 
them.  ♦ 

Mr.  Rayburn  believed  in  States'  duties 
as  well  as  States'  rights.  He  believed  in 
a  strong  Federal  Government,  one  that 
could  stand  up  to  the  Fascist  and  Com- 
munist powers,  one  that  could  unite  and 
lead  the  free  nations  of  the  world  In  the 
greatest  combined  power  ever  known  to 
history. 

But  he  also  believed  in  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  would,  In  the  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  do  for  all  the  people 
what  they  could  not  do  by  themselves. 

Sam  Rayburn  in  his  political  faith 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  Presidents 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  and  John  F.  Kennedy. 

In  honor  of  Mr.  Raybttrn  I  am  today 
introducing  a  House  resolution  to  pro- 
vide that  the  House  of  Representatives 
Office  Building  which  is  being  con- 
structed pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Additional  House  Office  Building  Act 
of  1955  shall  be  known  as  the  Sam  Ray- 
burn House  Office  Building. 


Opinion  Poll  of  Minnesota's  Third  Con- 
gressional District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARXS 

OP 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

or    MINKBSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  10,  1962 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  12,000  residents  of  Minne- 
sota's    Third     Congressional     District 


I 
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responded  to  an  opinion  poll  which  I 
prepared  last  November. 

This  is  an  indication  of  the  tremen- 
dous interest  and  concern  that  our  citi- 
zens feel  today  for  what  we  here  in  the 
Congress  are  doing.  The  results  of  the 
poll  constitute  valuable  evidence  of  the 
mood  of  the  people  regarding  some  of 
the  vital  issues  before  us.  Minnesota's 
Third  District  is  not  only  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country,  but  also  is  one 
of  the  most  diverse  in  terms  of  popula- 
tion characteristics.  The  district  could 
well  be  described  bs  a  microcosm  of  the 
country  in  matters  of  public  affairs  opin- 
ion. 

First,  a  word  about  the  mechanics  of 
the  project  itself.  Prom  beginning  to 
end  I  had  the  able  assistance  of  a  govern- 
ment student  intern  who  is  a  candidate 
for  a  Ph.  D.  in  American  Government  at 
the  Ainerican  University  in  Washington. 

We  prepared  the  questions  in  the 
knowledge  that  their  meaning  might  be 
open  to  various  interpretations,  that 
they  had  to  be  kept  relatively  short  and 
could  not  fully  describe  aU  sispects  of 
complicated  issues,  but  that  the  results 
would  be  a  relatively  accurate  reflection 
of  the  opinions  of  those  who  responded. 

Volunteers  working  In  my  district  office 
hand  addressed  the  many  thousands  of 
envelopes,  using  the  names  of  telephone 
subscribers  In  the  entire  district.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  concentrate  the  poll 
in  any  particular  area  or  in  any  popula- 
tion segment  representing  special  politi- 
cal attitudes.  Several  newspapers  were 
kind  enough  to  print  the  questionnaire 
in  full  and  this  produced  many  addi- 
tional replies.  All  returns  were  tabu- 
lated by  a  group  of  volunteer  students 
from  American  University. 

A  surprisingly  high  number  of  per- 
sons resF>onding  also  added  their  own 
comments.  They  gave  me  the  benefit  of 
their  expanded  views  on  many  important 
Issues,  demonstrating  a  keen  sense  of 
awareness  of  Government  matters  and 
of  a  citizen's  participation  In  representa- 
tive government.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  respondents  requested  to 
see  the  final  tabulated  results. 

Many  persons  mentioned  that  it  was 
difficult  to  answer  some  questions  with  a 
simple  "yes"  or  "no."  It  Is  Interesting 
that  Congressmen  often  have  the  same 
difficulty  in  the  votes  they  must  cast- 
how  easy  it  would  be  if  every  legislative 
issue  were  clear  cut  instead  of  being  com- 
plex. Most  questions  require  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  favorable  and  the  unfavor- 
able aspects  within  that  issue,  and  an 
expression  of  that  evaluation  by  a  simple 
"yes"  or  "no"  vote  when  the  roll  is  called 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Returns  were  received  in  large  num- 
bers from  Republicans,  Democrats.  Dem- 
ocrat-Farmer-Laborltes.  Independents, 
and  others.  It  is  significant  to  note  the 
great  majority  favoring  a  stronger  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  the  public  emphasis 
placed  on  the  need  for  sounier  money 
policies,  and  the  overwhelming  support 
for  an  improvement  in  our  nonmilitary 
ability  to  prosecute  the  cold  war. 

Gratifying  response  to  this  experiment 
in  democracy  proved  that  the  effort  was 
indeed  worthwhile.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple have  been  brought  into  closer  con- 
tact with   their   Government,   and   it   is 


more  vital  today  than  ever  before  that 
our  p>eople  recognize  the  Important  con- 
tribution they  can  make  to  our  system 
of  self  government. 

The  results  of  my   annual   legislative 
poll  are  as  follows 

A.VNUAL     LCGtSLATlVE    QuESTK  >N  N  Amt    i  'F     CoN- 

GRE.SSMAN   CLARK   MaCOHCOB 
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(b)  Wlthben<>fit3  to  only  those  who  wish  to  pay  added 
social  security  taxea  (voluntary  parUcipatlon)? 
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Annual  Lkoislattv*  Qu«8TioNKAn«  or  Con- 
oRKiMMAN  Claek  MacGbh>oi — Continued 
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Annual  Lbgialativi:  QtncsriONNAiRB  or  Con- 
gressman Clark  MacGregor — Continued 

14  In  your  opinion,  to  tl»e  United  States  enmced  In  a 
lioniii Hilary  «ar  u  lUi  ouniuiunlsiii  nhk-h  could  end  in 
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Senator  Styles  Bridget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  10,  1962 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
pcneral  leave  granted  to  extend  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  I  include 
therein  the  attached  statement  on  the 
late,  beloved  Senator  Styles  Bridges: 
Senator  Styles  Britges 

The  Nation  waa  shocked  and  saddened  to 
learn  of  Senator  Bridges'  untimely  passing 
last  November.  My  own  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  entire  country  have  suffered 
a  tremendous  loss.  Senator  Bridges  served 
In  the  U.S.  Senat*  continuously  from  1937 
to  his  death.  During  this  period  of  time,  he 
made    an    Imperishable   record    as    a   leader 


and  stateanan.  His  career  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  la  without  paralleL 
The  Nation  Is  proud  of  his  great  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  life  during  most  try- 
ing and  difficult  years  In  our  history. 
Tbrough  the  Senator's  efforts,  our  Nation 
has  been  greatly  strengthened  and  his  leader- 
ship had  a  telling  impact  in  the  formulation 
of  national  policy. 

Senator  Bridges  was  a  man  of  great  cour- 
age and  deep  understanding  with  an  ability 
to  get  things  done.  His  worit  will  stand  as 
a  monument  to  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  welfare. 

My  frlendahlp  with  Senatw  Bridges  over 
the  years  was  a  most  enriching  experience. 
In  his  passing,  I  have  suffered  a  deep  per- 
sonal loss.  I  join  with  his  multitude  of 
friends  throughout  the  Nation  In  extend- 
ing to  the  members  of  his  family  deep  and 
heartfelt  sympathy.  He  will  always  be  re- 
membered as  a  great  American,  a  leader  and 
a  statesman  of  extraord'nary  ability. 


The  Wondroas  Workings  of  the  U.S. 
Army 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  10,  1962 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
the  fall  I  have  wrestled  with  the  prob- 
lems of  young  men  whose  lives  were  be- 
ing disrupted  by  the  Army's  mad  rush 
to  drag  them  back  into  uniform  and  send 
them  to  camp  so  that  they  could  pull 
weeds  on  the  p)ost  golf  course  or  rake 
leaves  with   their  hands. 

I  thought  I  had  hit  a  high  point  when 
I  came  upon  a  reservist  in  my  district, 
a  cook,  who  was  rushed  back  to  duty  and 
loimd  himself  in  the  company  of  several 
dozen  expert  computer  operators.  Ap- 
parently there  is  a  one -digit  difference 
in  the  MOS  numbers  of  cooks  and  com- 
puter operators,  and  my  constituent  is 
still  being  buffeted  about  various  Army 
camps,  sacrificing  his  chances  for  a 
civilian  career,  while  the  Army  tries  to 
find  a  computer  that  needs  a  cook. 

But  this  was  topped  on  my  return  to 
Washington  yesterday  to  find  a  disabled, 
service-connected,  veteran  recalled  to 
active  duty  despite  the  conclusion  of 
several  Army  doctors  that  he  was  unfit 
for  and  could  not  perform  military  duty. 
Indeed,  he  was  released  from  the  Army 
only  last  year  for  this  reason. 

A  telegram  instructing  him  to  disre- 
gard orders  to  active  duty  was  sent  too 
late  to  be  received  before  his  departure. 
He  was  authorized  to  -eport  by  air,  but 
on  arrival  was  told  that  he  could  collect 
only  6  cents  per  mile  for  travel. 

The  finance  ofiBcer  has  told  him  that 
he  cannot  collect  any  pay  from  the  Army 
unless  he  forfeits  his  service-connected 
disability  compensation  from  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  He  wonders  how 
his  wife  and  children  are  going  to  sur- 
vive on  the  compensation,  or  if  he  for- 
feits it  and  is  discharged  as  he  should 
be.  how  long  it  might  take  to  have  it 
reinstated. 

The  oflBcers  at  his  present  duty  station 
recognize  that  he  simply  cannot  perform 


military  duties,  and  so  he  is  free  to  sit 
in  the  barracks  throughout  the  day  pon- 
dering the  wondrous  workings  of  the 
U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  comments  are  crit- 
ical of  the  mobilization,  and  they  are 
meant  to  be.  I  think  that  a  great  many 
unnecessary  hardships  have  been  cre- 
ated because  of  the  speed  the  Army  de- 
manded and  the  inadequacy  of  its  rec- 
ords prior  to  this  recalL 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  close,  however, 
without  paying  a  word  of  tribute  to  Capt. 
G.  W.  Williams,  the  assistant  adjutant 
general  at  Second  Army  Headquarters, 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  countless  in- 
quiries and  applications  for  deferment 
that  were  made.  Without  the  courtesy, 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  Captain 
WiUiams,  the  work  of  my  oflBce  and  the 
situation  of  my  constituents  would  have 
been. far  more  difficult  than  it  has  been 
or  is  today. 


Postal  Pay  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  10.  1962 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
year  has  rolled  by,  but  for  our  Nation's 
faithful  postal  clerks  and  carriers  It  is 
hardly  1962.  To  them,  it  is  more  like 
1945. 

Our  Post  Office  employees  are  still  be- 
ing treated  as  Government's  poor  step- 
children— unfairly,  Inequitably,  and 
slightingly,  in  comparison  to  their 
brothers. 

Little  has  changed  for  the  postal 
worker  since  the  end  of  the  war,  when 
he  began  losing  his  then  prosperous  pur- 
chasing power.  The  reason  Is  an  out- 
moded and  grossly  discriminatory  pay 
adjustment  system. 

A  speedy  correction  is  long  overdue. 

Last  year,  it  will  be  recalled,  a  postal 
longevity  bill — S.  1459 — was  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  by  both  Houses,  but  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  felt  obliged  to  veto  it. 
We  must  try  again.  Something  that  Is 
honest,  decent,  and  proper,  as  this  read- 
justment is.  should  not  live  or  die  on 
the  condition  of  a  postal  rate  increase. 

It  is  silly  to  reason  that  the  Just  com- 
pensation of  an  invaluable  public  service 
should  be  absolutely  offset  by  postal 
revenues.  For  example,  a  small  post 
office  may  have  a  revenue  under  $100  a 
year.  No  one  would  suggest  that  its  post- 
master's wage  be  so  little.  Such  a  post- 
master, in  fact,  now  makes  $495  a  year. 
Under  the  legislation  I  am  introducing, 
he  would  get  $550. 

I  hope  no  one  would  suggest  either 
that.  In  order  to  obtain  that  modest  in- 
crease, he  woiild  have  to  sell  an  extra 
$55  worth  of  stamps. 

What  I  am  proposing  amounts  to  this : 
An  immediate  salary  adjustment  for 
every  postal  employee,  as  of  January  1, 
1962,  with  the  largest  proportional  in- 
creases going  to  those  with  the  lowest 
iruxxnes.    The  Increases  would  aoiount 
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to  about  $1,000  to  each  postal  worker. 
Starting  wages  would  rise  to  Just  over 
$100  weekly  After  25  years  of  service, 
a  carrier  or  clerk  would  be  earning  $130 
weekly. 

I  feel  that  such  a  gradual  raise  of  30 
percent  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime  of 
service  is  the  least  the  United  States 
should  offer  its  employees. 

These  are  the  mechanics  of  how  the 
bill  would  correct  the  present  Inequities: 

First.  It  would  award  longevity  in- 
creases after  10,  13,  and  16  years  of  serv- 
ice. Instead  of  the  current  13.  18,  and  25 
years.  This  would  put  postal  employees 
on  equal  footing  with  other  Federal 
workers.  And  this  must  be  done  to 
make  the  postal  service  as  attractive  a 
career  as  other  Federal  agencies  offer. 

Second.  It  would  grant  most  postal 
employees  an  increase  each  year  during 
the  first  5  years  of  service.  These  in- 
creases would  sunount  to  nearly  $3  week- 
ly. The  postal  employee  would  get  the 
$3  weekly  increase  again  after  10,  13,  and 
16  years  of  service.  As  it  stands  now. 
postal  employees,  unlike  other  Federal 
employees,  are  limited  to  longevity  in- 
creases amounting  to  less  than  $2  a  week 
and  have  a  much  longer  period  to  wait 
for  It.  as  I  have  pointed  out. 

Thus  I  am  only  advocating  an  equal 
footing  with  other  Goverrunent  workers. 

For  postal  workers  such  action.  I  feel. 
is  essential  and  should  be  accomplished 
quickly  to  bail  out.  at  long  last,  ojr 
dedicated  postal  employees  from  their 
postwar  poorhouse. 


Speaker  Raybam:  Meator  and  Friend 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NXW    TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEWTATIVEH 

V/ednesday.  January  10.  1962 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
the  Speaker  Is  the  elected  choice  of  the 
House,  whoever  wields  the  gavel  in  this 
Chamber  is  insured  a  hign  measure  of 
respect  and  regard.  Despite  the  passage 
of  time,  however,  it  remains  difficult  to 
realize  that  we  shall  not  be  called  to 
order  again  by  Sam  Rayburn — that  we 
shall  not  have  his  counsel  and  friend- 
ship here  to  sustain  us  again  as  so  often 
in  the  past. 

I  undertake  no  encomium  on  our  late 
beloved  Speaker.  His  service  here  will 
be  a  panegyric  for  the  ages.  My  desire 
is  only  to  record  here  briefly  my  deep 
sense  of  personal  bereavement  in  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Sam.  It  had  been  my 
special  privilege  to  enjoy  association  with 
this  great  man  In  this  House  for  a  quar- 
ter century.  Only  a  score  of  my  col- 
leagues now  serving  were  favored  with 
longer  continuous  close  availability  of 
his  wise,  straightforward,  kindly  guid- 
ance. 

Speaker  Rayburn  extended  to  me 
countless  courtesies  and  kindnesses 
through  the  years,  as  majority  leader 
and  as  Speaker — and,  of  course,  in  his 
uncharacteristic  but  energetic  role  as 
minority  leader  In  the  80th  and  83d  Con- 


gresses. All  of  us  here  know,  however, 
that  Mr.  Sam  did  not  play  favorites. 
While  he  might  admit  to  a  slight  pref- 
erence for  Democrats,  his  appreciation 
of  the  high  honor  of  service  here  under 
any  party  banner  assured  an  unhestltant 
hand  of  friendship  for  every  Member. 

The  late  Speaker  held  an  unassailable 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  He  was  prepared  always  to 
abide  by  their  choices.  The  people,  he 
reasoned,  would  not  be  fooled  for  long, 
and  poor  choices  would  be  corrected 
He  was  a  .superb  political  strategist  and 
tactician,  but  he  did  not  countenance 
sharp  practice  He  iri.sisted  that  a  con- 
scientious concern  for  the  common  good 
be  held  aloft  as  the  standard  to  which 
all  worthy  politicians  could  repair 

Sa.m  Rayburn  never  forgot  that  it  was 
the  people  who  sent  him  hen-  and  kept 
him  here  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
through  three  wars,  through  years  of 
depression  and  years  of  prosperity  He 
would  not  let  any  of  us  here  forgot  this 
bedrock  truth,  and.  for  the  enduring  ex- 
ample .set  by  his  conception  of  the  public 
trust,  we  remain  in  debt  to  his  memory 


Preservation   of    Our    American    Wiy    of 
Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

or    .SuRTH     DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\T1VE.S 

Wednesday.  January  lO,  1962 

Mr  SHORT  Mr  Spe:iker.  on  De- 
cember 7  I  Lssued  a  news  release  com- 
menting on  a  court  decision  in  New  York 
to  review  the  cnnstitutionality  of  recit- 
ing an  opening  prayer  in  New  York  pub- 
lic schools  In  the  same  news  release. 
I  commented  on  the  banning  of  religious 
Chn.stmas  carols  and  nativity  .scenes 
from  relitjious  observances  at  eight 
schools  in  the  I^gunda  Salara  EHemen- 
tary  School  Di.'^trict  in  California 

In  the  Wtishinu'ton  Evening  ."-^tar  of 
January  8.  Reporter  Jim  Bishop  devoted 
his  column  to  this  subject 

Since  such  a  development  is,  m  my 
opinion,  a  matter  for  concern  and  of 
great  importance  in  the  preservation  of 
our  American  way  of  life.  I  wi.sh  to  have 
the  contents  of  my  news  relea.se  and  Mr 
Bi.shop  s  rejxirt  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional REf  ORD 

Nrws    RiLrA.sr    or    Hon     Don    L     ,Sho«t     or 
NfjRTH   Dakota 

St]methlr.^'  new  haa  b^'en  tiddeil  8eenilii)?ly 
In  sch(X)l  policy,  with  rPK.ird  to  the  reolllnif 
of  a  brief  upeniiiK  prayer  Ber;ni«e  p.i.-entJi 
of  nine  rhUdren  in  four  .srhools  in  New 
Hyde  Park.  NY  rt.ntei.ded  thit  .  penlnR 
prayer  violates  the  c  instituiio'.,ii  privilege 
of  separation  of  church  and  st.ite  the  Su- 
preme Court  agreed  to  consider  the  consti- 
tutionality of  reciting  a  brief  d;iUy  ^f  ^Ypi" 
In  New  York  public  schools  The  practice  <  f 
opening  prayer  is  not  universal  or  required 
In  our  public  schotjls.  but  it  would  seem 
pretty  un-.^merlcan  for  an  opening  pr.iyer 
t<">  be  banned  by  law  This  would  definitely 
appear  to  be  coiiiijjy  to  majority  opliUon 
I  am  convinced  that  If  a  vote  were  t-iken. 
It  would   fall   to   the  side  of  thtwe  who  wish 


the  small    prayer   to  be   left   In   the   •chool 

curriculum 

Another  disturbing  development  along  thU 
line  comes  in  a  news  story  from  Redwood 
City.  Calif  Religious  carols  and  nativity 
scenes  were  banned  from  Christmas  observa- 
tions at  el^ht  schools  In  the  Lagunda  Salara 
Elementary  School  District  The  reason 
Klven  by  the  local  superintendent  of  schools 
wa,8  fear  that  religious  carols  at  Christmas- 
time would  offend  non-Chrlstlans  at  the 
RoliiK)l8  The  superintendent  also  said  the 
order  resulted  from  a  ruling  by  the  district 
attorney  that  Christmas  songs  of  rellglotis 
h.uki'ro\ind  could  violate  State  laws  against 
the  practice  of  religion  In  schools  He  added. 
We  depend  upon  the  State  for  80  per- 
cent '  f  our  money"  and.  "this  Is  a  serlcus 
and  Uifflcult  problem  "  The  children  will 
hi-  ri'ftrU  ted  to  such  tunes  as  "Jingle  Bells" 
nr  White  Christmas  ■  This  In  the  United 
states  of  America,  where  a  basic  belief  In 
C»<id  and  simple  prayer  Is  assumed  even 
though  i>>ir  Constitution  carefully  preserves 
freedom   of   religion 

What  is  wrong  with  silent  prayer  at  the 
bckTiiitiing  of  a  school  day  for  those  who 
make  prayer  a  part  of  their  Uvea  at  home 
'■r  in  their  church?  Is  this  not  a  part  of  a 
tr';ly  liberal  education,  which  our  public 
.s(hL«ils  strive  for?  What  U  wrong  with 
demonstrating  how  the  different  religions 
[irftcthe  their  faith  at  various  times  of  the 
\ear  If  such  religions  are  represented  in 
the  scluKil.s''  Who  would  deny  the  Protes- 
t.int  Catholic.  Hebrew,  or  any  other  faith 
the  riRht  to  show  what  they  practice  at 
Eastertlme  Christmastime.  Hanukkah.  or 
such  religious  holidays?  Is  not  all  this  a 
part  .'f  learning  what  our  country—*  v»at 
melting  pot  of  different  races,  languages. 
Songs,  religions  Is  like.  Just  as  we  teach 
what  other  countries  are  like?  We  dont 
prevent  the  aRnostlc  or  atheist  from  express- 
ini?  his  or  her  viewpoint  Why  should  they 
then  prevent  those  of  us  who  believe  and 
practice  some  form  of  religion  from  express- 
ing ours' 

This  to  me  Is  the  real  meaning  of  freedom 
and  liberty  in  this  country. 


Prayer  in  the  CuAssaooM? 
(By  Jim  Bishop) 

The  iue«ti  n  of  prayer  In  schools  Is  vexing 
A  solitary  plea,  muttered  In  unison  by  a 
group  of  spiritually  disparate  children,  can- 
not affect  the  salvation  of  any  of  them 
Religious  life  In  the  home  Is  the  ImporUnt 
factor  and  If  there  Is  none  at  home,  a  prayer 
In  class  Is  a  message  never  sent 

Still  the  question  of  prayer  In  8Ch(X)l  has 
been  permitted  to  become  a  public  cause 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  Christian  par- 
ents Insist  that  classes  were  always  opened 
with  prayer  throughout  the  history  of  the 
republic  and  should  continue  The  minor- 
ity, atheists  and  non-Chrlstlans.  claim  that 
prayer  vlr)late8  the  great  American  c<xle  of 
.separation    of    state    and    church 

To  understand  the  Issue — or  rather,  to 
simplify  It — one  must  reallre  that,  when 
our  forefathers  decreed  a  separation  of 
church  and  state,  they  were  trying  to  achieve 
freedom  of  religion,  not  to  bind  it  T^ey 
.'.irne  from  countries  which  had  state  rell- 
^;i.in.s  wliere  a  man  hi'.d  to  belong  to  a  given 
church    or    be   denied    the    right   of   worship 

The  Jeffersons  the  Washlngtons,  the 
.\dam.ses  were  tryini;  to  Uxise  the  theological 
boiid.s  .so  that  the  Lutherans  of  New  York 
Could  meet  the  EpI.scopals  of  Connecticut 
and  the  Catholics  of  Maryland  and  the 
Jews  of  Phll.idelphla  without  spiritual  ran- 
cor Each  was  entitled,  without  hindrance. 
to  build  a  temple  of  his  choice  and  there 
to  address  the  Deity  In  the  ancient  rituals 
of   »:is   lathers 

.^I1:er:ca  h.\s  always  been  a  Protestant 
lountry  It  Wiis  then  It  Is  now.  It  would 
be  a  simple  fx.imple  of  democracy  to  permit 
u    Protestant     prayer    to    be    recited    In    all 


public  schools  without  protest  from  the 
others.  Separation  of  state  and  church  does 
not  Imply  separation  of  state  and  God. 
The  writers  of  our  Constitution  and  our  Bill 
of  Rights  acknowledged  God. 

The  US  Senate  opens  with  prayer  every 
day.  Our  coins  proclaim;  "In  God  we  trust." 
Tiie  country  ofBclally  acknowledges  that 
there  is  a  God  and  admonishes  each  man  to 
lind  his  own  way  to  Him. 

The  current  fight  In  Miami  and  in  New 
York  against  prayer  in  school  Is  a  chafing, 
irritating  matter  to  all.  A  group  of  pan- 
American  employees  In  Miami  are  so  upset 
that  they  write  a  group  letter  to  me  asking 
what  they  can  do  to  maintain  prayer  in 
class 

"We  would  In  no  wlte  advocate  the  teach- 
ing of  a  particular  faith  or  dixrtrlne,"  they 
say.  reiiUzlng  that  this  would  be  contrary  to 
our  freedoms.  But.  as  the  dominant  faiths 
of  our  Nation  are  based  upon  God  as  the 
Supreme  Being  we  feel  that  ccrlptures  and 
prayers  dedicated  toward  God  should  be 
a   part  of  our  school  program. 

There  are  254  religious  denominations  In 
the  United  States  They  have  a  total  en- 
rolled membership  of  112.22fl.905 — 63.4  per- 
cent of  the  population.  Of  the  36  6  percent 
remaining,  millions  believe  In  God  but  do 
not  attend  any  church  regularly.  The  rest 
are  at^nostlcs  or   atheists 

The  largest  groups.  In  order  of  size,  are: 
Roman  Catholics.  40.871.802;  Baptists,  20.- 
877.223:  Methodlsta,  12,859.279;  Lutherans, 
8.082.880:  Jews,  5,370,000;  Presbyterians, 
4.212.554;  Eplscoprtllans.  3.359,048.  The 
smallest  group  is  the  Old  Order  or  York 
Brethren.  291 

The  motives  of  those  who  are  trying  to 
extinguish  religion  In  schools  cannot  be  a 
liberalization  of  the  spirit,  but  rather  a 
denial  of  rights  to  the  majority  by  the  mi- 
nority Whether  they  win  or  lose  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  they  will  have  bred  religious 
distrust  and  contempt  and  I  am  opposed  to 
.iny  measure  which  sets  the  true  brotherhood 
o(  man  back 

What  would  they  have  us  do?  Teach  the 
children  to  say.  "Shhh.  '  when  the  name  of 
Cl<xl  ts  mentioned,  or  perhaps  cover  their 
ears  with  their  hands?  If  their  real  goal 
18  to  force  the  schools  to  use  their  particular 
prayers  then  the  principals  and  teachers  had 
better  recite  the  psalms  of  all  254  sects. 
This  amounts  to  less  than  one  religion  per 
.schtK)lday  and.  In  effect,  cancels  all  of  them. 

It  must  be  discouraging  to  God  to  watch 
jmny  man  fight  over  the  many  paths  to 
heaven  It  would  be  better,  I  think,  If  the 
heads  of  the  several  sect*  organized  a  com- 
mittee on  religion  In  public  schools,  and 
1  .ome  to  an  agreement  about  which  prayers, 
which  Bible  readings,  are  least  offensive  to 
all 

By  killing  religion  In  the  schools,  we  are. 
In  effect,  building  a  religious  Tower  of  Babel 
In  which  we  Americans  speak  many  tongues, 
but  none  of  us  understands  the  others. 


"FloatiBf  Merchandise  Mart"  To  Help 
Seek  World  Markets  for  American 
Product* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HbH.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OK    ILLJNCTIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATJVES 

Wednesday.  January  10,  1962 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  the  e.^tabllshment  of  a  float- 


ing American  Trade  Fair  in  the  form  of 
an  American  ship  which  would  visit  the 
various  countries  of  the  world. 

The  purpose  of  this  floating  American 
Trade  Pair  is  to  afford  American  manu- 
facturers and  producers  of  agricultural 
products  a  greater  opportunity  to  dis- 
play their  products  to  the  people  of  the 
world  and  in  this  way  more  effectively 
compete  in  the  stream  of  international 
commerce.  Provisions  would  be  made 
to  take  orders  on  the  spot  in  the  various 
ports  for  the  products  exhibited  on  the 
ship. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  assist 
the  President  in  his  program  to  increase 
the  flow  of  American  exports  and  thereby 
reduce  our  serious  balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  approval 
of  this  legislation  will  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  a  recognized  national  goal 
of  increasing  employment  opportunities 
for  American  workers.  This,  of  course 
is  one  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
President's  program  for  freer  world 
trade. 

This  floating  American  Trade  Pair 
will  also  Increase  opportunities  for  the 
American  agricultural  community  to  ac- 
quire new  markets  throughout  the  world. 

I  am  very  happy  to  announce  that  this 
project  has  been  thoroughly  discussed 
with  representatives  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute  and  the 
AFLr-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  It  is 
most  encouraging  to  see  representatives 
of  management  and  labor  in  this  very 
impwrtant  segment  of  the  transportation 
industry  not  only  help  develop  this  proj- 
ect, but  also  give  it  their  unqualified 
supFKjrt. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  Mr. 
Frank  Darling,  president  of  Local  1031, 
IBETW.  Chicago,  111.,  and  Mr.  Harry  C. 
Herman,  industrial  relations  consultant 
from  New  York  City,  who  first  called  my 
attention  to  the  need  for  this  project. 
Mr.  Darling's  membership  has  suffered 
considerably  because  of  competition  from 
foreign  imports  in  the  electronics  indus- 
try. I  am  happy  to  see  that  this  very 
responsible  labor  leader  is  leading  the 
way  to  stimulate  American  exports  to 
help  make  up  the  deficiency  of  jobs  in 
the  American  electronics  industry. 

Also,  this  legislation  could  not  have 
been  prepared  without  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Ralph  E.  Casey,  president  of  the 
American  "Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Curran,  chairman  of  the 
AFLr-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  both  of 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  stress 
that  the  basic  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  assist  in  particular  the  small  manu- 
facturers and  their  employees  and  the 
farmers  of  America  who  heretofore  have 
not  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pete in  foreign  commerce. 

The  urgent  need  for  this  legislation 
can  perhaps  best  be  manifested  by  the 
fact  that  only  2  percent  of  American  in- 
dustry is  now  selling  in  foreign  markets. 
It  should  be  of  particular  concern  to 
those  Members  of  Congress  from  agri- 
cultural areas  that  only  10  percent  of 
agricultural  commodities  are  exported 
overseas,  despite  the  tremendous  support 
furnished  by  existing  Goverrmient  pro- 
grams of  an  aid  and  assistance  nature. 


It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  today 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  proceed  forthwith 
with  the  acquisition  of  a  ship  or  ships 
which  would  be  converted  into  appro- 
priate facilities  to  exhibit  products  of 
individual  American  manufacturers. 
Provisions  would  also  be  made  for  the 
display  of  products  of  American  agricul- 
ture. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  either 
convert  ships  now  owned  by  the  Ameri- 
can Crovernment  or,  if  no  such  ship  Is 
appropriate,  he  may  enter  into  a  charter 
agreement  for  the  use  of  an  appropriate 
facility  now  privately  owned. 

While  I  am  aware  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  sponsors  various 
trade  fairs  around  the  world,  a  study 
of  exhibitors  would  show  that  the  small 
manufacturers  all  over  America  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  participate  in  tjiis  type 
of  venture.  They  simply  cannpt  afford 
individual  exhibits  at  each  of  the  trade 
fairs  while,  through  the  use  of  this  dis- 
play ship,  they  could  demonstrate  their 
products  In  many  countries  with  only 
one  relatively  inexE)ensive  exhibit. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  under  this 
bill  to  charge  a  nominal  fee  to  help  de- 
fray the  cost  of  this  floating  American 
Trade  Fair,  but  I  think  it  should  be  per- 
fectly clear  to  all  of  us  that  if  we  are 
going  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  put 
American  products  into  world  markets, 
some  financial  assistance  will  have  to  be 
forthcoming  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  anticipated  that  several  hundred 
individual  American  exhibitors  could  dis- 
play their  wares  on  one  floating  Ameri- 
can Trade  Fair. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  several  European  coun- 
tries for  the  express  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  problems  would  be  created 
for  the  American  business  community  as 
the  Common  Market  of  Europe  develops. 
There  should  be  no  question  in  anyone's 
mind  that  when  the  full  industrial  po- 
tential of  the  Common  Market  nations  is 
tied  into  one  cohesive  economic  unit,  the 
competition  for  world  markets  will  be- 
come more  intense. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  any  further 
delay  in  helping  stimulate  Am.erican  ex- 
ports can  well  mean  tragedy  for  count- 
less American  workers.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  sincerely  hope  Congress 
will  quickly  approve  the  legislation  I 
have  introduced  today  so  that  we  can 
«t  least  mkke  a  start  toward  increasing 
our  export  r>osition. 

On  the  basis  of  my  observations  in 
Europe,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  people  in  foreign  mar- 
kets are  willing  to  buy  American  prod- 
ucts. While  I  am  fully  mindful  of  the 
complex  nature  involved  in  tariff  struc- 
tures and  price  differentials,  these  fac- 
tors notwithstanding,  I  have  heard  many 
Europeans  assure  me  they  like  the  qual- 
ity and  fresh  design  of  American  prod- 
ucts. It  is  my  thorough  conviction  that 
one  reason  why  we  have  not  been  able 
to  capture  a  greater  degree  of  interna- 
tional commerce  is  because  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  American  industry  has  not  had 
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an  opportunity  to  seek  these  markets 
either  because  It  docs  not  have  the  In- 
centive, the  facilities,  or  the  knowledge 
for  trading  abroad. 

I  should  like  to  stress  that  our  foreign 
competitors  have  already  recognized 
these  problems  for  their  own  industry, 
and  in  at  least  two  instances  of  which  I 
know,  foreign  countries  are  today  using 
floating  trade  fairs  to  stimulate  sales  of 
their  nation's  products. 

One  of  our  most  serious  compt'titor.^;. 
Japan,  has  two  ships  which  carry  exten- 
sive exhibits  of  Japanese  industry  tour- 
ing world  ports.  It  is  my  understandm^; 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  similar  .^hips 
which  now  operate  Into  ports  vithin 
Soviet-bloc  countries. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  e^itmiatc  the 
cost  of  putting  a  floating  American  trade 
fair  into  operation,  but  the  best  avail- 
able estimates  indicate  that  this  project 
would  cost  approximately  $4,000  a  day 
for  a  Mariner-type  ship  of  the  13,000- 
ton  class.  When  you  consider  that  any- 
where from  800  to  1,200  exhibitors  could 
participate  in  this  venture  at  one  time, 
the  cost  of  helping  create  new  jobs  for 
Americans  per  exhibitor  becomes  rela- 
tively nominal. 

There  Is  no  question  that  competitive 
conditions  in  foreign  trade  are  radically 
changing  in  a  worldwide  upheaval  of 
formal  trade  relations.  It  Is  tiiis  revo- 
lution In  foreign  trade  relations  which 
has  led  President  Kennedy  to  give 
stronger  emphasis  and  administration 
support  toward  the  revamping  of  our 
foreign- trade  policies. 

We  mu--;t  not  only  keep  up  but  increase 
our  favorable  balance  of  exports,  and  we 
must  do  this  particularly  among  the 
sniail  manufacturers  of  America  who  to- 
day in  virtually  every  community  of  our 
Nation  are  being  most  adversely  affected 
by  foreign  imports. 

It  would  indeed  be  unfortunate  if  our 
country  failed  to  realize  the  vast  oppor- 
tunities for  American  exports  in  the  field 
of  consumer  goods  that  are  now  beim; 
created  m  the  newly  independent  states 
throughout  the  world.  Unless  we  make 
it  possible  for  American  industry  to  go 
after  these  markets  now.  it  is  my  fear 
that  once  the  consumers  of  these  nations 
begin  dealing  with  other  countries,  the 
force  of  habit  will  encouratje  them  to 
continue  dealing  with  other  countries 
for  many  years  to  come. 

This  specially  designed  ship  which  I 
am  urging  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  establish  would  visit  all  of  the  major 
ports  of  the  world.  With  the  help  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Service  and  our 
diplomatic  missions  in  these  vanou.s 
countries,  buyers  from  inland  markets 
would  be  encouraged  to  visit  the  Ameri- 
can trade  exhibit  when  it  reaches  Llie 
port  nearest  to  them. 

This  floating  merchandL^o  mart  carry- 
ing American  salesmen  and  their  ware.s 
to  ports  of  call  in  Europe,  Africa.  Asia 
South  America,  and  the  Far  Ea.st.  could 
indeed  provide  for  America  a  new  con- 
cept of  pioneering  in  intcrnatior.al  ti  ide 
relations. 

This  floating  American  Trade  Fair 
could  be  one  of  the  mast  imiwrtant  fac- 
tors in  bringing  the  New  Frontier  to 
world  markets. 


I  am  particularly  Impressed  with  the 
assurance  given  by  Mr.  Joseph  Curran. 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime 
Committee,  that  his  union  would  adopt 
minimum  manning  requirements  to  staff 
this  ship  with  crew  and  officers  to  help 
keep  the  cost  of  operatloixs  t^)  a  mini- 
mum. We  know  that  as  new  ma.'-kets 
are  opened  up  for  American  product.s 
throughout  the  world.  thi.s  means  great- 
er operating  ouportun'.ties  for  our  .Amer- 
ican merchant  f^.ort  and  the  people  w  ho 
man  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  particularly  anxious 
to  have  this  lecjislation  approved  b«x:au  e 
Chicai'O,  my  hometown,  i.s  de.stiritxl  tn 
become  one  of  th.e  ma'or  ports  of  the 
world  since  the  openim:  uf  the  St 
Lawrence  Seaway  I  am  contuient  tha' 
Midwest  manufacturers  would  be  moM 
anxious  to  di.sf)!ay  their  product.s  on  a 
ship  which  C'uld  start  from  Chicago  to 
ports  all  over  the  world 

I  cnn.sider  th.s  Iet'i.<^lati(in  .-^o  vital  as 
an  aid  toward  helping  America  retain 
her  position  iit  ^Aorld  markets  that  I  in- 
tend to  a.-k  the  appropriate  committee 
for  an  immediate  hearing  on  this  pio- 
[wsal. 

No  one  would  contend  that  this  float- 
ing .American  Trade  Fair  is  the  an.'^wer 
to  all  of  our  problems  in  the  complex 
structure  of  international  world  trade 
but  I  am  completely  convincfxl  that  this 
one  project  offers  a  -ireat  deal  of  h^pp  nt 
least  toward  a  partial  solution. 

I  do  hope  that  other  Membi^rs  of  C^n- 
gre.s.s  wiil  lom  in  co."'poi..soring  this  legis- 
lation 


Railroad  Responsibility 

EXTEN.^ION  OF  Rf:MARKS 

(  r 

HON.  PHIL  WEAVER 

IN   HIE  HOUSE  OF  HaMlf>^E.^^.M  IVtii 

Wednesday.  January  10.  1962 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr  Speaker,  during 
the  1950's  the  Am.erican  railroad  indus- 
try came  to  the  Congress  to  ask  for  re- 
lief and  help.  The  contention  of  the 
industry  was  that  laws  were  archaic  and 
imworkable  and  had  caused  nea:  -chartic 
conditions  within  their  industry  They 
complained  about  having  to  go  to  every 
State  through  wh.ich  a  pa.s.<;cnp*»r  train 
ran  to  rf-t  separate  permi.'vsion  from  each 
of  the  States  to  ch.mge  schedules  or  to 
abandon  trains.  This  was  a  costly  and 
time-consuming  procedure  and  harmful 
to  the  transportation  systems 

In  19,58.  the  Congress  took  cogni/atice 
of  this  problem  and  we  enacted  th.e  19.5H 
Transportaticn  Act.  As  is  quite  fre- 
quently the  case  with  le-'i.siation.  in  writ- 
ing thi-,  ac:  I  fi'el  that  the  Congres.s  went 
too  far  and  we  ha\e  opened  up  a  Pan- 
doras box  The  !n.=^3  act  proMcles  fcr 
discontinuanc*  of  pa-s.-^enger  service 
through  apr)l'cati;in  to  th.e  In'erstate 
Cominerre  Comriiissirn  and  wuhriut 
necessarly  going  to  the  various  Stat''s 
involved.  But  the  act  does  not  ret  forth 
adequate  criteria  outlining  and  clarify- 
ing the  responsibilities  the  railroads  have 
to  the  public  to  provide  rwded  passen- 
ger transportatio.i. 


In  many  ca.vs  railroads  have  taken 
arbitrary  steps  to  discontinue  passenger 
trains  because  Individual  trains  were  not 
showing  a  profit.  These  steps  have  of- 
ten disregarded  completely  the  conven- 
ience and  necessity  criterion  and  the 
public  welfare. 

In  addition,  the  burden  of  fighting 
the>e  cu.ses  has  fallen  upon  the  public 
ai;d  not  upon  the  railroads. 

All  of  thi.s  has  led  to  a  great  Increase 
in  the  Lumber  of  pics.senger  trains  aban- 
doned and  the  curtailment  of  service  to 
thi"  public. 

Mr  Sj)e.ik'  .  I  .im  not  one  who  would 
say  that  tl.e  railroads  must  continue  to 
serve  and  piovide  extra  services  if  they 
are  financially  unable  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, in  cuii.sidei  Mig  the  finances  of  an>' 
railroad  it  is  my  contention  that  all  as- 
pects of  the  line's  ILvral  situation  must 
bi'  con.sidered.  not  Just  Its  pas-senger 
service  or  the  financial  soundness  of  a 
single  pa.ssengcr  train.  The  road's  sub- 
sidiary operations  and  Its  freight  opera- 
tions must  also  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion and  used  as  a  criterion  for  tliis  type 
uf  action 

I  have  many  friends  on  both  the  man- 
agement and  labor  side  of  the  picture  In 
the  railroad  Industry.  I  do  not  care  to 
jx)int  a  finger  at  cither  side  and  say  that 
It  is  tiirir  fajR  that  this  situation  has 
a:  1:  en 

Howe\er,  I  do  maintain  strongly  that 
the  public  must  be  considered  and  that 
thf*  general  welfare  of  the  Nation — In- 
cluding the  railroads'  capacity  to  provide 
troop  tranoixjrtation  on  a  mass  basis  in 
tunes  of  emergency  must  be  maintained 

I  have,  therefore  mtroduced  a  bill 
which  would  make  it  harder  for  the  lines 
just  to  abandon  trains  as  they  sec  fit.  I 
feel  that  this  legislation  would  enforce 
the  responsibility  which  the  railroads 
owe  to  the  public  and  the  Nation. 

It  is  my  hope  tliat  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion will  help  rather  than  hinder  the 
railroad.s  in  performing  the  duties  which 
they  should  and  must  perform  to  the 
traveling  pubtic  and  the  Crovernment. 


Ambassador  Biddle:   Dittin^ished 
Diplomat 


TX  TENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    Nt.V     YORK 

IN  THE  HOl'sE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVKo 

Wfdne'^daij.  January  10,  1962 

Mr  KtOCill  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  meet 
here  in  the  ;jlcasant  renewal  of  rh(ri.'>hed 
asscx-iation-.  we  aie  ."-truck  afain  by  the 
.sadnes.s  of  friendships  lost  in  tlie  iii- 
exoiable  harvest  since  last  we  a.sjcrnbled 
in  IL.,-.  Hou.se 

Of  acute  poi 'nancy  to  n-.e  was  the 
passing  pf  .^mbas.sador  Anthony  J. 
Dnxel  I^iddie  It  was  my  priviletze  to 
liave  his  friendship  through  many  years, 
and  his  competence,  energy,  and  dr-vo- 
tion  in  the  public  .'-crvicc  h.ad  my  deep- 
est re>  pert  .ind  admiration.  When  I  saw 
him  last  in  Spain  in  October,  shortly  be- 
fore his  return  to  the  United  "States  for 
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further  medical  treatment,  I  was  heart- 
sick at  the  seriousness  of  his  illness,  but 
it  was  my  prayer  and  hope  that  he  would 
be  spared  for  further  distinguished  work 
in  his  country's  interest.  Within  a 
month,  however,  life's  burdens  had  been 
hfted  from  him  and  the  Foreign  Service 
lo.sL  an  out,sianding  diplomatic  talent. 

That  Mr  Biddle  was  a  member  of  a 
moneyed  fnmily  was  well  known,  but 
more  .siunificant  was  the  character  of 
public  .service  contributed  to  the  United 
States  by  that  family  throuj^h  several 
Renerations.  The  Amba.s.'^ador's  father 
was  a  Marino  officer  in  the  best  rough- 
and-ready  tradition  of  that  splendid 
litihting  service.  In  the  World  War  II 
period,  at  the  age  of  67.  the  elder  Biddle 
was  teaching  self  defense,  commando 
style,  to  Marine  recruits  at  Quantico.  Va. 

His  .son  served  in  the  Army  in  World 
War  I  and  was  released  to  inactive  duty 
in  the  grade  of  captain.  In  1944,  follow- 
ing a  series  of  diplomatic  assignments  in 
Euroiie,  he  resumed  active  duty  as  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  advanced  to  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general.  His  Euroi^ean  con- 
tacts were  of  great  value  to  General 
Eisenhower's  headquarters  following  the 
Normandy  invasion.  In  1955,  when  he 
ended  his  active  military  service,  he  was 
a  special  as.sistant  to  Gen.  Matthew  B. 
Ridgway,  then  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 

It  was  as  a  diplomat,  however,  that 
Ambassador  Biddies  fine  combination 
of  commonsense.  coolness  under  stress 
and  natural  charm  found  most  effective 
expression.  President  Roosevelt  ap- 
point^'d  him  Ambassador  to  Norway.  In 
1937,  he  was  assigned  to  Warsaw  and  was 
privy  to  the  negotiation*  among  Euro- 
pean powers  which  sought,  unsuccess- 
fully, to  stave  off  World  War  II.  Mr. 
Biddle  manned  his  post  until  Nazi  tanks 
advanced  on  that  hapless  Polish  capital. 
He  nearly  fell  into  hostile  hands  but 
reached  his  new  assignment  in  Paris  by 
way  of  Bucharest.  Rumania.  As  deputy 
to  Ambassador  William  C.  Bullitt,  he  fol- 
lowed the  withdrawing  French  Govern- 
ment to  Angers,  Tours,  and  Bordeaux, 
maintaining  our  lines  of  diplomatic  com- 
munication until  the  French  capitula- 
tion, when  he  was  ordered  back  to  the 
United  States. 

After  his  military'  service  in  World 
War  II  and  the  years  subsequent.  Mr. 
Biddle  returned  to  public  life  in  his  home 
Commonwealth  cf  Pennsylvania  and  be- 
came adjutant  general.  He  also  sei-ved 
as  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Aero- 
nautics Commission. 

When  the  final  illness  struck.  Mr.  Bid- 
dle was  performing  again  the  diplomatic 
tasks  to  which  his  talents  were  ideally 
suited,  as  Ambas.sador  to  Spain.  In  this 
age  of  continuous  international  stress, 
his  passing  was  a  tragic  loss. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  include  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  November  16,  1961.  as 
follows : 

Anthony  Biddle 

As  a  man  who  came  from  impeccable 
Philadelphia  linea);e,  Anthony  J.  Drexel  Bid- 
dle could  have  sptnt  his  life  raising  Pomer- 
anians or  perfecting  a  talent  for  polo.  In- 
stead. Mr.  Biddle  saw  fit  to  devote  a  good 
deal  of  his  career  to  public  service.  His 
death    at    64    diminishes    the    elegance    and 


tact  and  gaiety  of  our  dlplc«natlc  service. 
Before  his  service  as  Ambassador  to  Spain, 
Mr.  Biddle  performed  with  aplomb  a  host 
of  diplomatic  duties — including  one  extra- 
ordinary wartime  mission  In  which  he  was 
our  representative  to  seven  governments-in- 
exile  (Poland.  Belgium,  Norway,  Greece, 
Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Nether- 
lands I . 

Throughout,  Mr.  Biddle  put  his  grace  and 
polish  of  manner  to  statesmanlike  use.  But 
whether  in  the  uniform  of  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral or  in  the  striped  pants  of  an  ambas- 
sador. Mr.  Biddle  also  showed  a  shrewd 
realism  in  his  estimate  of  men  and  events. 
Perhaps  the  reason  whj-  Mr.  Biddle  could 
be  called  the  happiest  millionaire  is  be- 
cause he  refused  to  conform  to  the  stereotype 
of  the  idle  rich.  His  main  line  did  not  lead 
solely  to  a  country  club. 


Benefits  Anthorized  for  Individuals  Re- 
called  to   Active   Duty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  10,  1962 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  outline  in  the  paragraphs 
below  the  benefits  which  are  presently 
in  force  and  are  available  to  recalled  re- 
servists and  National  Guardsmen. 

Particularly,  I  have  been  asked  about 
whether  or  not  wives  and  families  of  the 
men  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  tragic 
plane  crash  recently  are  covered.  The 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  They  are 
covered  by  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  as  outlined  later  in  this 
statement. 

Among  the  benefits  available  to  indi- 
viduals in  the  Armed  Forces  today,  and  I 
emphasize  particularly  those  who  are 
being  recalled  as  reservists  and  members 
of  the  National  Guard,  are  the  following 
benefits  which  are  indicated  below: 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act: 
Default  judgment  protection,  court  pro- 
ceedings postponement,  statute  of  limi- 
tation extension,  rate  of  interest  limita- 
tion, lease  termination  authorization,  de- 
pendents eviction  prohibition,  contract 
cancellation  preclusion,  mortgage  fore- 
closure and  repossession  stay,  tax  defer- 
ment, homesteading  rights  preservations, 
guarantee  of  insurance  premium  pay- 
ments. 

Aside  from  the  guarantee  of  $10,000 
commercial  insurance,  this  act  is  admin- 
istered locally  by  the  courts  and  a  serv- 
iceman is  well  advised  to  consult  an 
attorney  or  legal  oflBcer  of  his  unit  before 
proceeding  under  this  law. 

Reemployment  rights :  Gove^riment 
and  private. 

These  rights  are  guaranteed  basically 
under  appropriate  sections  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act. 

Unemployment  compensation :  Com- 
pliance with  State  laws  required. 

The  rates  payable  here  vary  with  the 
States  and  the  various  requirements  of 
the  individual  States  must  be  met. 

Federal  civil  service  preference:  Ap- 
PKJintment  and  retention. 


Peacetime  service  must  have  been  in 
campaign  or  expedition,  for  which  a 
badge  was  awarded,  or  veteran  must 
have  service-connected  disability. 

Social  security:  Active  duty — covered 
employment. 

The  basic  military  pay  is  the  wage 
base  on  which  the  social  security  taxes 
are  collected. 

Disability  compensation:  Payable  to 
veterans  for  service -connected  disability. 

Rates  80  percent  of  war  rates,  from 
$15  to  $480  monthly.  Full  wartime 
rates,  $19  to  $600,  payable  if  incurred 
in  extrahazardous  sei'vice. 

Peacetime  compensation  rates  are  as 
indicated  below,  plus  additional  amount 
for  dependents  if  50  percent  or  more 
disabled. 

<a)   Ten  percent  disability,  $15. 

<b>   Twenty  percent  disability,  $29. 

<  c  >   Thirty  percent  disability,  $44. 

(d)  Forty  percent  disability,  $58. 

(e)  Fifty  percent  disability,  $80. 
( f  I   Sixty  percent  disability.  $96. 
<g)   Seventy  percent  disability,  $112. 
(h)   Eighty  percent  disability,  $128. 
(i)   Ninety  percent  disability,  $143. 
(j)  Total  disability,  $180. 

(k)  Anatomical  loss,  or  loss  of  use  of  a 
creative  organ,  or  one  foot,  or  one  hand, 
or  both  buttocks,  or  blindness  of  one  eye. 
having  only  light  perception,  rates  (a)  to 
(j)  increased  monthly  by  $38. 

Anatomical  loss,  or  loss  of  use  of  a 
creative  organ,  or  one  foot,  or  one  hand, 
or  both  buttocks,  or  blindness  of  one 
eye,  having  only  light  perception,  in  ad- 
dition to  requirement  for  any  of  rates  in 
(1)  to  (n),  rate  increased  monthly  for 
each  loss  or  loss  of  use  by  $38.  But  in 
no  event  shall  the  total  payable  imder 
subsection  (k)  exceed  $360. 

<1)  Anatomical  loss,  or  loss  of  use  of 
both  hands,  or  both  feet,  or  one  hand 
and  one  foot,  or  blind  both  eyes  with 
5/200  visual  acuity  or  less,  or  is  perma- 
nently bedridden  or  so  helpless  as  to  be 
in  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance, 
monthly  compensation,  $247. 

(m)  Anatomical  loss,  or  loss  of  use  of 
two  extremities  at  a  level,  or  with  com- 
plications, preventing  natural  elbow  or 
knee  action  with  prosthesis  in  place  or 
has  suffered  blindness  in  both  eyes  hav- 
ing only  light  perception,  or  has  suf- 
fered blindness  in  both  eyes,  rendering 
him  so  helpless  as  to  be  in  need  of  regu- 
lar aid  and  attendance,  monthly  com- 
pensation, $287. 

(n)  Anatomical  loss  of  two  extremi- 
ties so  near  shoulder  or  hip  as  to  prejvent 
use  of  prosthetic  appliance,  or  suffered 
anatomical  loss  of  both  eyes,  monthly 
compensation,  $321. 

(o)  Suffered  disability  under  condi- 
tions which  would  entitle  him  to  two  or 
more  rates  in  (1)  to  (n),  no  condition 
being  considered  twice,  or  suffered  total 
deafness  in  combination  with  total  blind- 
ness with  5/200  visual  acuity  or  less, 
monthly  compensation,  $360. 

(p)  In  event  disabled  person's  service- 
incurred  disabilities  exceed  requirements 
for  any  of  rates  prescribed.  Administra- 
tor, in  his  discretion,  may  allow  next 
higher  rate,  or  intermediate  rate,  but  in 
no  event  in  excess  of  $360. 

(q)  Minimum  rate  for  arrested  tuber- 
culosis, $54. 
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(r>  If  entitled  to  compensation  under 
(o).  or  the  maximum  rate  under  <p'. 
and  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance, while  not  hospitalized  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  additional  monthly  aid 
and  attendance  allowance,  $120. 

'SI  If  totally  disabled  and  il»  has 
additional  disability  independently  rated 
at  60  percent  or  more,  or  '2'  is  per- 
manently housebound,  $212. 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation: Payable  to  widow,  children,  and 
parents  for  service-connected  death  of 
veteran.  Widow's  rate,  $112  plus  12 
percent  of  service  basic  pay — minimum 
S122  monthly.  Other  rates  vary  accord- 
ing to  number  of  children  and  income  of 
parents. 

Medical  care:  Treatment  for  .service - 
connected  disabilities  in  any  1  of  171 
VA  hospitals  located  in  48  States,  and 
in  private  hospitals  under  certain  con- 
ditions, if  serviceman  is  separated  for  a 
service-connected  disability  or  qualifies 
for  compensation.  A  veteran  meeting 
one  of  these  requirements  may  also  be 
furnished  VA  outpatient  treatment  for 
a  service-connected  disability  and  l:o.s- 
pital  care  for  a  nonservice-connected 
condition  if  a  Government  bed  i.s  avail- 
able. 

Insurance:  $10,000  nonparticipatint; 
policy  available  to  a  service-connected 
disabled  veteran  if  he  applies  within  I 
year  from  the  date  of  his  service  con- 
nection. 

War  orphans'  education:  Children  al- 
lowed up  to  $110  monthly  while  pursuint; 
higher  education — but  not  to  exceed  36 
months — if  death  of  the  serviceman  i.s 
direct  result  of  performance  of  duty,  or 
received  while  engaged  in  extrahazard- 
ous service  during  the  induction  period. 
The  induction  period  ends  when  indi- 
viduals are  no  longer  liable  for  induc- 
tion Into  the  Armed  Forces  under  the 
Universal  MilitaiT  Training  and  Service 
Act. 

Six-month  death  gratuity:  Paid  by 
service  department  for  any  death  in  serv- 
ice or  a  -service-connected  death  within 
120  days  after  service.  Payable  to 
spouse,  children,  or,  if  designated,  to  par- 
ents, brothers  or  si.sters.  Amount  is  six 
times  monthly  service  pay,  but  not  le^.s 
than  $800  or  more  than  $3,000. 


Hon.  John  W.  McCormack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT -M  IVES.. 

Wednesday.  January  10.  1962 

Mr  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  v.-as 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  cast  my  vote 
for  the  k'pntleman  from  Ma.s.sachusetts 
to  serve  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

John  W.  McCormack  has  come  to  the 
Speaker's  chair  after  21  years  nf  out- 
standing service  as  majority  leader  and 
a  33-year  progre.ssive  record  as  a  letri.s- 
lator.  This  i.s  an  impressive  ricord  of 
devotion  to  his  country. 


There  Is  no  one  more  qualified  tlian  he 
to  hold  the  high  position  of  Speaker:  hi.s 
character,  intellect,  legislative  experi- 
ence, his  proven  ability  as  a  strong  and 
helpful  leader,  admirably  fit  him  for  ihr 
arduo'os  duties  ahead.  The  office  cf 
Speaker  i.s  one  of  great  power  and  re- 
spoii.sibiluies.  We  have  compute  confi- 
dence that  John  McCormack  will  di.->- 
charge  hi^  duties  as  Speaker  with  the 
wisdom,  integrity,  impartiality,  iiiul  trui' 
state.sman.>>hip  which  have  endeared  him 
to  us  m  the  pa.st  His  .serious  devutioii 
to  ciuty  In  behctlf  of  his  Nation  and  hiN 
community  ha.s  long  tK'*:i  heralded 

Ever  since  c<.)ming  to  Congre;;s,  I  have 
fuund  John  McCormack  to  be  a  true 
friend;  I  .shall  always  be  grateful  for 
h;.s  many  courtesies  and  his  as.si.stancc. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  m  extending  to  our  diitin- 
t,'u;.^hed  Speaker  heartfelt  congratula- 
tior-..--  and  b'^st  wishes  for  many  years  of 
succe.^.s  and  happ'.ne.ss  m  the  high  office 
he  now  holcLs.  In  the.se  days  of  crises, 
the  peopii"  of  our  Nation,  and  we,  as 
Members  of  the  Hou.-^e  of  Hepre.senta- 
t:ves.  are  fortunate  to  hiive  him  k'uide 
and  help  us  preserve  our  f !  red  im  and 
meet  our  responsibilities  to  our  country. 


Bank  Mergers 


EXTENSION   OP^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN    IHE  HOfSE  OF  liEPRESENl  .M  IVES 

Wednesday.  January  10.  1962 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Spenker.  under 
leave  to  extend  mv  remarks  in  the 
RECoRn,  I  include  te,.t;mony  presented 
by  me  on  Dfx-ember  4.  1961.  before  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Curr^-^ncv  in  re  the 
application  of  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  and  National  Bank  of  West- 
chester to  meree  under  the  Bnnk  Mo.-uer 
Act  of  1960.    My  statement  follows: 

I      INTR'    OVCri'  'V 

I  am  particularly  plea.sed  to  p.irlklput.e  1:; 
the  Urst  ipen  rr.t-rger  iiearlng  held  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  b^^ra'ase  In  .i 
wriy  we  are  at  the  rrfVPrnads 

Either  we  maintain  our  traditl.^nal  way 
nf  ciimpetatlTn  ur  we  chance  our  dlrpctlo:i 
and  travel  the  way  nf  cartell/atUm  Indu.'-- 
trlal  and  bujjiness  nnergers  never  were  more 
expansive  than  today.  Concentration  of  eco- 
nomic pi.wer  has  become  lnordln.\te.  Lead- 
lug  the  field  are  financl.il  entine.s 

I  shall  revlev  the  debUltatJnK  effect  of  the 
merger  history  of  banks  In  thl.s  country  at 
some  length  when  I  cll.<!ru.ss  the  relevant 
f.TCturs  which  reqmrr  dei.lal  of  thla  applica- 
tion. But  at  the  nut.set  I  thlr;lc  It  !niper:i- 
tive  to  call  certain  fact-   to  yovir  attention 

The  numb»r  of  banks  have  shrunk;  fr'>m 
28,921   in   19l'J  to   13971   In   1960. 

MunolUhlc  banks  like  First  National  City 
have  emerged  as  a  result  of  merger  after 
merger  and.  as  this  application  Illustrates. 
cntlnue  to  seek  ever  greater  power  through 
mergers. 

T:if  vl.seMke  rr!p  of  an  oi:.;(.p  •■.  of  b.nnk-- 
domlnatea  the  banking  Interests  In  all  \:\re<' 
cities.  The  five  l.irget,t  commercl.il  bank-* 
In  every  l.irge  metr^^pciUtan  area  .save  two  heUl 
mire  than  50  percent  of  the  cuninier'-ial  b.Hik 
deposits  In  1960  In  The  m«j..r!*y  of  such 
ureas  they  held  over  75  p«-rcent  (,f  such  de- 


ptMlU  In  26  of  such  areas  the  5  lac«e.<;t 
cominercUl    banks   held  oTer   90   percent   of 

all  c  iniiuerclal  dejxjslt*.  In  most  of  the 
niPtropolliar.  areas  three  commercial  tMnks 
held  fr(3m  65  to  96  9  percent  '  of  all  commer- 
cial depo<^lts  Thus,  a  few  banking  leaders 
In  .ilmost  all  slgnincant  economic  centers 
h^ud  the  power  if  life  and  death  over  Indus- 
try and  trade 

Li'rd  Acu.u  s.ad  Tower  c  rruptJi.  Abto- 
luio   power  ciTrup'-s  .ibsolutcly  " 

Thc&e  banks  already  Ii.ive  abicjlutc  p'jwcr. 
and  they  thus  fi.ive  the  p«'Wcr  to  corriijit 
Rb.so'u*ely  T.ieir  offlcers  hold  In  their  hands 
the  destinies  ef  many  enterpri.ses.  Thus.  I 
am  Informcfl  when  a  large  motion  picture 
company— <le(endant  In  an  antitrust  suit— 
cu^'.L^fd  in  Co;. .sen! -decree  negotiations  with 
the  Drp.irLmenl  of  Ju-stlce.  It  thought  it 
ne<.ei.'-...'y  t>>  bring  an  officer  of  a  bank  with 
which  It  h;i'i  .1  revulvlng  loan.  An  antitrust 
violator  t}.>)ught  the  voice  of  Its  financier 
as  to  the  sc  pe  cf  an  antitrust  Judgment 
Bh')Uld   be  heeded 

I  have  referred  to  the  corruptablUty  of 
gre.it  power  l.'.is  applicant  and  lis  fellow 
bank  merger  applicants,  such  as  the  Morgan 
Gu.iranty  TrU3t  Co  ,  furnish  'proof  of  such 
corruplabllily.  Iiialead  of  expressing  con- 
cern over  the  degree  of  banking  concentra- 
tion In  all  financial  centers,  they  advance 
such  concentration  elsewhere  as  a  Justlflcn- 
tlcn  for  further  aviginentatlon  of  banking 
c  iiceiitratlon  la  tl.eir  own  local  areas.  This 
Is  an  Immoral  argument.  This  la  an  Im- 
moral applli  itlon. 

.Should  we  promote  the  crcfttlon  of  a  huge 
banking  cartel   thrcjugh  mergers? 

This  .ippllcLitlon  wtyuld  scc^tch  competition 
In  a  subsranMal  way  It  would  strike  a  blow 
at  what  Is  precious  to  us.  You,  Mr  Ctimp- 
iroUer.   must   f'>rfend   that  blow. 

Y  »u.  Mr  Con.ptroUer.  have  a  great  respon- 
sibility In  my  opinion  the  public  Interest 
requires   denial   of    LliLs  application. 

While  this  hearing  represents  an  earnef^t 
li.dlc.ith  n  of  y.jur  atij  reclatlon  of  the  neces- 
ilt  .•  .  r  f:lv!ng  careful  and  Impartial  conslder- 
nt:  -n  Vi  an  application  for  bank  merger  ap- 
prov.il,  I  nf^te  'hat  It  was  quite  otherwise 
imder  ynur  predecessor.  Under  him.  I  rr- 
gnt  to  say  approval  automatically  followed 
the  nilng  of  an  application.  Upon  him  rests 
an  apireci  ible  measure  oX  reaponslbUlty  fur 
the  prfesent  degree  of  concentration  In  the 
banking  Industry.  In  ths  period  1950 
thrf-ugh  190n,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency apjirnved  the  merging  of  904  banks  • 
Many  of  them  were  approved  by  Mr  GIdney 
despite  the  contrary  recommendations  of  the 
D«  partment  of  Justice  and  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board 

If  y  'U  grant  this  application  you  will  set 
up  I  chain  reaction.  Banks  of  a  sl/e  com- 
p.ir.i'  le  to  that  of  First  National  City  will 
vf  k  •'  d-^i  llkewlre  They,  too,  will  eo  Into 
s';hurhla — Westchester.  Nassau,  and  Suffolk 
{'oimtles  'o  ifrib  up  all  local  bank.i.  argu- 
ing that  only  other  giants  can  furnish  com- 
petition to  .in  t.xi.vtlng  giant.  They  will  suj'- 
plenu-nt  this  argument  with  the  funher 
arj^umcnt  that  they  cannot  compete  with 
First  Nr\tlonal  City  unless  they,  too.  are  per- 
mitted to  ub.corb  the  smaller  Independent 
banks  in  th"f;e  counties  Thus,  a  few  blocks 
awav  tjefore  your  sister  agency,  the  Federal 
lif.serv e  Hoard,  there  Is  pending  an  applica- 
tion by  another  Brobdlngnaglan  New  York 
b.mk  for  a;)f)roval  of  the  creation  of  the  Na- 
tion i  largcbt  b;ii.k  holding  company.  And 
there,  prophnilcally.  the  argument  la  being 
made  fhnt  the  ex:.<;tence  of  another  large 
bank  holfjint  company  in  New  York  State 
jUstir.PS   the   one   sought   by   Morgan. 

A.^  I  sh.ill  point  out  more  fully  later.  In  the 
application    before   you  we   find  a  bold   at- 


'  Annu.il  Iicport  of  the  P^deral  Deposit 
Insurance   C  irptjratlon    (19eOK   pp.    102-lO.T. 

■  Ar.nual  Report  of  Comptroller  cf  the 
C'orrency    nyfiC) .  p    18. 
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tempt  to  have  you  In  effect  overrule  an 
enrlJer  decision  by  the  PWleral  Reserve  Board 
against  this  applicant  when  It  sought  ap- 
proval for  a  similar  merger,  First  National 
Oty-County  Trust,  and  to  take  a  position 
directly  contrary  to  that  taken  recently  by 
t!ip  New  York  btate  Banking  Board  In  deny- 
ing a  similar  application  by  the  Bankers 
Trust   Co. 

Wliere  is  this  trend  to  end.  Mr.  Comp- 
trol'.er'  It  Is  a  calamlunis  trend.  You  and 
I  lie  Kedtrul  Reserve  Board  have  It  within 
\!>i;r  [J. >\»,(r  to  prevent  a  few  New  York  City 
clearinghouse  banks  from  laying  hands  on 
practU.iUy  all  the  banks  and  banking  de- 
pjbits  in  New  York  Slate.  Unless  you  stop 
this  gigantU'  reaching  out  for  more  and 
more  moneyed  power,  every  bank — every 
fcinali  iiidtpendenl  biuik  In  New  York  State — 
will  be  in  Jet)pHrdy 

^?ti(  h  banking  (xjwer  bodes  ill  for  all  of  us. 
\Mial  Is  then  to  prevent  these  giants  from 
luer^ii)^  with  each  ether,  so  that  eventu- 
ally only  one  or  two  huge  bunks  remain?  No 
conibiti.aion  Is  more  potent  than  a  moneyed 
combine.  As  Ben  Franklin  said:  "If  you 
W(ju;d  know  the  value  of  money  try  to  bor- 
row some"  I  do  not  want  the  borrowing 
business  community  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
a  First  National  City-Ni.tiunal  Bank  of  West- 
chester combine 

Remember,  to^l.  New  York  City  Is  also  the 
financial  capit.J  of  the  Nation.  Thus  the 
proposed  merger  Is  not  a  matter  of  local  but 
of  national  Importance.  It  concerns  not  only 
the  people  In  my  Brooklyn  district.  It  con- 
cerns as  well  the  people  In  Kaliimazoo,  Mich., 
In  Fort  Smith.  Ark  .  In  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

Why  do  I  speak  so  vehemently?  So  em- 
phatically'!' I  do  so  in  order  U)  Impress  you 
with  the  gravity  and  danger  of  banking  con- 
centration threatening  our  Nation.  That 
gravity  and  danger  is  Inherent  In  this  appli- 
cation 

I  turn  now  to  this  particular  application. 

U     THC    APPLICANT 

The  applicant  is  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  City.  It  has  86  domestic 
offices  including  B  branches  approved  but 
not  yet  established.'  It  has  branches  in  each 
of  the  five  counties  of  New  York  City  and 
two  in  Nassau  County.  It  has  approval  to 
establish  two  branches  in  Westchester 
County. 

First  National  proposes  to  merge  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Westchester.  The  latter  has 
23  existing  offices  and  4  branches  approved 
but  not  yet  established. 

in.    THE    BANK    MERGES    ACT    OF    igSO    IMPOSES    A 
HEAVY  BUHDKN  OF  PROOF  UPON  THE  APPLICANT 

Before  discussing  the  facts  which  require 
denial  of  this  proposed  merger,  I  shall  advert 
to  the  statutory  standard',  against  which 
such  facts  must  be  tested.  These  statutory 
standards.  I  Qnd.  are  ignored  by  the  appli- 
cant, perhaps  because  of  the  illumination 
they  would  cast  upon  the  weakness  of  its 
application 

The  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  (12  U.S.C. 
1828  1  provides  that:  "•  •  'In  granting 
or  withholding  consent  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Comptroller,  the  Board,  or  the 
Corporation,  as  the  case  may  b«.  shall  con- 
sider the  financial  history  and  condition  of 
each  of  the  banks  Involved,  the  adequacy  of 
its  capital  structure.  Its  future  earnings 
pro.<-pects  the  general  character  of  its  man- 
agement, the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served,  and  whether  or  not 
Its  corporate  powers  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  act.  In  the  case  of  a  merger, 
consolidation,  acquisition  of  assets,  or  as- 
sumption of  liabUltles,  the  appropriate  agen- 
cy shall  also  take  Into  consideration  the  effect 
of  the  transaction  on  competition  (including 


any  tendency  toward  monopoly) ,  and  shall 
not  approve  the  transaction  tinless,  after 
•considering  all  of  such  factors,  it  finds  the 
transaction  to  be  In  the  public  Interest." 

The  originating  bill  (S.  1062) ,  as  originally 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  had  phrased  the 
seventh  factor  differently;  namely,  whether 
the  transaction  would  "unduly  lessen  compe- 
tition or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly." 

As  noted  in  your  ajinual  report  for  I960,* 
in  the  Congress  I  expressed  my  concern  and 
testified  at  length  before  the  Senate  and 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committees, 
that  this  language  in  the  bill  might  leid  to 
the  application  of  a  test  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  competitive  standards  of  the  Sher- 
man, Clayton,  and  Celler-Kefauver  Antitrust 
Acts.  I  testified  that  such  test  might  open 
the  door  to  mergers  rather  than  to  make 
that  door  more  difficult  to  open. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
of  the  House  was  of  the  same  opinion.  It 
proposed  the  language  now  embodied  In  the 
act.  The  adoption  by  Congress  of  the  sev- 
enth factor  In  Its  present  form  is  a  definite 
Indication  of  Its  Intent  to  Impose  a  strict 
test  rather  than  a  lenient  one  with  respect 
to  the  antlcomi>etltlve  effect  of  bank 
mergers. 

The  background  of  this  legislation  fur- 
nishes further  ground  for  the  importance 
with  which  the  seventh  factor  was  regarded 
by  Congress.  In  fact,  that  this  factor  was  the 
primary  motivation  for  the  Bank  Merger  Act, 
which,  today,  you  are  called  upon  to  en- 
force.' The  Comptroller  has  recognized  this 
legislative  Intent  by  Incorporating  part  of 
the  legislative  history  of  the  act  In  his  an- 
nual report  for  1960. 

Congress  was  both  aware  of  and  concerned 
with  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  1960  act,  con- 
trols over  bank  mergers  were,  I  quote,  "In- 
complete and  confusing,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  competitive  factors  involved."  * 
The  House  report  stated:'  ••  •  •  Competi- 
tion for  dep>06lts  Increases  the  amounts 
available  for  loans  for  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  Nation's  Industry  and  com- 
merce. Competition  for  loans  gives  the  bor- 
rowers better  terms  and  better  service  and 
furthers  the  development  of  Industry  and 
commerce.  Vigorous  competition  In  bank- 
ing stimulates  competition  In  the  entire 
economy.  In  Industry,  commerce,  and  trade. 
There  is  no  question  that  cc«npetltlon  is  de- 
sirable In  banking,  and  that  competitive  fac- 
tors should  be  considered  In  all  aspects  of 
the  supervision  and  regulation  of  banks." 

Congress  also  was  greatly  concerned  over 
the  consistent  and  substantial  decline  In  the 
number  of  banlu  In  this  country.  Year  after 
year,  as  the  House  and  Senate  reports  noted, 
the  number  of  merged  banks  exceeded  the 
number  of  new  banks." 

I  think  It  highly  significant  that  although 
Congress  did  not  adopt  the  Celler-Kefauver 
Act  or  the  Sherman  Act  as  the  sole  standards 
for  evaluation  by  the  bank  supervisory  agen- 


'  Including  military  facilities,  etc  .  It  has 
99  branches  See  appendix  B  T.  p  1.  The 
appllcnnt  doej  not  state  whcie  such  oft<es 
are  located. 


•  Annual  Report  <jf  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  (1960),  p.  38. 

'•  In  the  1960  Annual  Report  of  the  Comp- 
troller (p.  33),  It  Is  stated  that  "the  basic 
purposes  of  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion were  ( 1 )  to  make  all  bank  mergers  In- 
volving Insured  banks  subject  to  Federal 
approval,  and  (2)  to  establish  standards  by 
which  bank  mergers  were  to  be  consldeTd  by 
respective  banking  agencies  and  to  Insure 
that  adequate  consideration  would  be  given 
in  each  case  to  the  effect  upon  competition." 

•  H.  Rept.  No.  1416.  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
p.  5.  The  S.  Rept.  No.  196,  86th  Cong..  lst# 
sess..  revealed  a  similar  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate.  It  was  noted  that  "In  short, 
at  the  present  time  many,  perhaps  moFt. 
bank  mergers  can  proceed  with  little  or  no 
consideration  of  competitive   factors."  p.  2. 

'  H.  Rept.  No.   1416,  p.  3. 
•See    H.   Rept.   No.    1416.    86th    Cong,    2d 
sess..  p.  10;  S.  Rept    No.   196.  pp.  8  9. 


cies  of  proposed  bank  mergers,  the  enumera- 
tion In  these  reports  of  permissible  mergers 
is  very  similar  to  those  recognized  under 
the  antitrust  laws.* 

It  Is  clear  that  a  heavy  burden  rests  upon 
the  applicant.  The  House  report  asserted 
unequivocally:'" 

"We  are  convinced,  also,  that  approval  of 
a  merger  should  depend  on  a  positive  show- 
ing of  some  Benefit  to  be  derived  from  it.  As 
previously  Indicated,  your  committee  Is  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  cases  enumerated 
In  the  shearings  are  the  only  Instances 
in  which  a  merger  Is  In  the  public  interest, 
ncr  are  we  prepared  to  devise  a  sp>eciflc  and 
exclusive  list  of  situations  in  which  a  merger 
should  be  approved.  We  do,  however,  re- 
ject the  philosophy  that  doubts  are  to  be 
resolved  in  favor  of  bank  mergers.  At  the 
risk  of  saying  the  same  thing  another  way 
we  feel  the  burden  should  be  on  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  merger  to  show  that  it  is  in 
the  public  interest,  if  It  is  to  be  approved. 
After  all  the  factors  have  been  weighed,  the 
transaction  should  be  approved  only  If  the 
supervisory  agency  Is  satisfied  that,  on  bal- 
ance. Its  effect  will  be  beneficial." 

The  statute  In  express  terms  admonishes 
you  to  consider  whether  this  application  Is 
In  the  public  interest.  If  this  means  any- 
thing it  means  that  antitrust  principles  and 
antitrust  philosophy  must  be  given  great 
weight  because  of  their  preeminently  high 
place  in  the  rubric  of  public  interest. 
Since  public  Interest  is  also  a  criterion  un- 
der section  3(c)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act,  I  commend  to  your  careful 
consideration  the  case  of  the  First  New  York 
Corp,  44  Fed.  Res.  Bulletin  912  (1958). 'a 
cas„  in  which  this  very  applicant  was  in- 
volved. 

And  in  this  connection  I  bring  to  your 
attention  the  following  statement  from  the 
decision  of  the  New  York  Superintendent  of 
Banking  ( adopted  by  the  New  York  Banking 
Board) ,  disapproving  an  application  of  Bank- 
ers Trust  to  acquire  the  County  Trust  Bank 
in  Westchester  County: 

"In  passing  upon  two  Important  New  York 
City  bank  merger  applications  in  1959,  the 
superintendent  applied  to  them,  under  the 
'public  Interest'  factor  of  section  10.  certain 
tiests  deriving  essentially  from  antitrust  law" 

rv.  THE  FACTS  COMPEL  DENIAL  OF  THIS  APPLI- 
CATION UNDER  THE  RELEVANT  STATLTORT 
STANDARDS 

I  turn  to  the  facts  which  compel  denial  of 
this  application  under  the  applicable  statu- 
tory standards.  First,  I  shall  outline  the 
more  relevant  facts  which  pertain  to  this 
particular  application.  Secondly,  I  shall  re- 
view the  merger  trend  In  the  banking  field 
which  was  the  primary  reason  for  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960.  That  history  furnishes 
a  highly  relevant  background  against  which 
this  application  must  be  considered. 

Facts  directly  related  to  this  application 

1.  First  National  City  Bank,  with  resources 
of  almost  $9  billion  and  deix>sits  of  $7,771 
million  "  was,  as  of  December  31,  1960,  the 
third  largest  bank  In  the  United  States  and 
the  second  largest  in  New  York  City.  This 
merger  would  give  it  more  banking  offices 
and  more  IPC  deposits  than  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank.'= 

I  may  well  be  underestimating  the  posi- 
tion of  First  National  since,  as  of  December 
31.  1960,  Its  capital  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  bank  In  the  Nation.  And  as  noted  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  In  the  First  New 
York  Corp.  case.  First  NaUonal  City  has  on 
occasion  been  the  largest  bank  In  terms  of 
deposits  in  New  York  State. 


•r^ 


» See  S.  Rept.  No.  196,  pp.  19-20;  H.  Rept. 
No.  1416,  p.  10. 

'"H.  Rept.  pp.  11-12. 

"  Application,  p.  67. 

^  App.  B-3.  p.  1  to  application. 
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First  National  admits  that  It  la  In  the  lead 
among  banka  In  the  United  States  in  breadth 
of  serTlces  offered."  It  makes  loans  In  vir- 
tually every  State  In  the  Nation.  All  of  the 
Nation's  100  largest  Industrial  corporations 
are  Its  customers. 

2  The  applicant  has  achlevxl  Its  mam- 
moth size  In  substantial  part  from  mergers 

Merger  history.  First  National  City 
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3.  The  National  Bank  of  Westchester,  with 
resources  of  1237  million  and  deposits  of 
•216  million  Is  the  second  largest  ta.iiik  In 
Westchester  County  As  of  December  .31, 
1960.  It  held  23  4  percent  of  commercial  IPC 
deposits;  19  6  percent  of  commercial  banlc 
loans;  and  21  4  percent  of  the  total  commer- 
cial banking  rifflces  In  the  cnunty  It  was 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  third  leveling 
bank  In  the  county  " 

Its  home  office  la  In  White  Plains  which 
serves  a  trade  area  containing  more  than 
one-third  of  the  population  of  Westrh^-ster 
County 

4  The  National  Bank  of  Weatches'er 
achieved  its  position  largely  through 
process  of  meruer 

Merger  '■-.•■■tor-j  of  National  Bank  oj 
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Thus  a  total  of  over  $119  million  In  de- 
posits Is  directly  attributable  to  acquisitions 
during   the  past   10  years 

In  1955,  the  county  of  Westchester,  with  a 
population  of  709.000  and  an  area  of  over  400 
miles  had  12  commercial  banks  Now,  with 
:i  population  of  over  800,000,  as  brought  to 
your  attention  In  July  of  this  year  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  nun>ber  .  f  West- 
chester banks  has  declined  to  9  Mergers 
have  taken  their  toll 

I  feel  certain  that  the  threat  of  huge  New 
York  City  banks  acquiring  the  largest  West- 
chester County  banks  has  been  «  niaj<ir  in- 
ducing cause  for  the  merger  of  .s<  me  .-imallfr 
Westchester  banks  In  recei.t  years  u',c!  'hus 
a  further  cause  f<jr  the  declining  nun-.b'T  •• 
banks  In  that  county  Moreover  i  i:'i!r,bvr 
of    witnesses    In    the    earlier    First     National 


City  proceeding  before  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  testified  that  there  was  a  reasonable 
likelihood  that  such  merger  would  cause  In- 
dependent banks  In  Westchester  County  to 
seek  association  with  other  New  York  banks 

It  Is  Inevitable  if  thU  application  is 
granted,  that  a  chain  reaction  of  mergers 
will  be   indviced    thereby 

Appropriate  at  this  Juni/ture  if  my  dis- 
cussion Is  the  following  language  from  the 
Boards  declsl  n-.  ,n  the  application  of  First 
New  York  C'  .rp 

■  Moreover  if  the  mrre.ised  power  of  County 
Trust  would  Impel  independent  baiilts  In  the 
county  to  seek  affiliation  with  New  York  City 
banks.  It  is  likely  that  it  would  also  lead 
them  In  some  c.iae.s  to  seek  mergers  with  other 
banks  In  the  county  The  record  lnd'.rat.e9 
that  txith  County  Trust  and  I's  largest  I'^cal 
competlt.ir  National  Bank  of  Westchester 
have  been  active  in  this  respect  In  recent 
years  Bank  mergers  within  the  county 
could  of  covirse  be  .k  com-pUshed  without 
prior  approval  by  the  Board  und'-r  'he  Biiik 
Holding  Company  Act 

5  First  Natlon.il  City  has  lnrre»ised  Its 
dominance  in  New  York  Cltv  Prior  to  (>-to- 
ber  1954  1*  h.id  U''  5  jiercent  of  the  banking 
re.souroes  then  1.-;  19,5»i  it  had  19  percent 
In  June  of  1960  it  had  20  percent  of  the  IPC 
demand  deposits,  24  3  percen'  .-f  IPC  time  de- 
posits and  20  percent  of  the  loans  of  com- 
mercial banks  in    New    Y  )rk  Citv 

In  the  sti.l  l.irger  N»"a  Y.irk  b.inkiiik;  dis- 
trict as  of  December  .U  '.  9«U  First  National 
City  had  18, J6  percent  of  the  total  C'lmmer- 
ria!  bank  IPC  deposits  18  15  percent  of  the 
dem md  deposits  19  22  percent  of  the  time 
deposits  and  17  4J  percent  of  the  loins  It 
had  a  larger  percentage  of  the  time  deposi'a 
than  any  other  bank  and  only  sUghilv  les-.s 
thnn  theCha.se  Manhattan  Bank  in  th»>  other 
categories 

In    the    New    Yoric    City -Westchester    .irea 
as   of   December    Jl     1959     National   City    had 
11  00   percent   ijf    t.hf   ri  immfrclal   b.iiik   as*i.'t.s 
and  18  6  percent  o!  the  deposits 

In  June  19«0  total  bank  depiwi's  m  Wesi- 
ch«"ster  County  were  leris  than  tl^j  billion" 
This  Is  to  b*"  cornp  ired  with  $8  billion  in  de- 
posit.s  of  the  mi-rgip.g  comp  wiles 

.'•^ize  because  of  the  power  of  cot^trol  it 
emb<xlles.  and  because  of  the  deterrence  by 
Its  existence  to  m  l.'-:ceiitive  to  enter  the  Hf'd 
or  to  compete  on  the  part  of  smallt-r  banks 
Is  a  most  relevan'  consideration  In  the 
First  New  York  Corp  case  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  stressed  th.it  "before  consider- 
ing the  probable  effect  of  the  size  or  extent 
of  the  holding  company  system  here  pro- 
posed upon  adequate  and  sound  banking,  tlie 
public  interest  and  preservation  of  competi- 
tion It  Is  necessary  to  determine  what  would 
be  the  acttial  si/e  atid  ex'ent  if  the  projvosed 
holding-company  system  In  making  this 
determination,  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  size  of  the  proposed  subsidiary  banks 
and  the  >-xfnt  of  their  oper.itions  ' 

This  statement  l.s  perullariv  app.u  .ibie  to 
this  application 

6  There  Is  already  a  dangerous  degree  nf 
commercial  banking  concentration  In  West- 
<  hester  County  Two  banks  one  of  them 
NatlLin.il  Bank  *  >f  Westchester,  as  of  De>  em- 
ber .il.  1960  h.id  over  71  percent  of  the  IPC 
deposits     (jver    75    percent    of    the    li}ana     and 

)■•  '-r  62  percent  ui  the  b,\nklng  offices 

7  There  h,i.s  been  a  m. irked  and  unhealthy 
increase  i:^  banking  toiuentratli  .n  m  New 
Y'ork  City  bec.iuse  of  mergers  Before  the 
wave  of  mergers  wa.s  liutlited  bv  the  Chem- 
ical-Corn merger  of  CX-tober  15  ly54.  the 
cf  •ncentr;vt  on  ratio  in  terms  of  resources  of 
tiie  tl.e  largest  banks  was  57  7  percent  By 
^ieptcinber  1956  It  was  t>6  9  percent  At  the 
end  of  December  1968  In  terms  of  deposits 
It  Wiis  65  8  percent 


A(  cording  to  the  complaint  filed  recently 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  try  to  pre- 
vent the  merger  of  the  Manufacturers  Trust 
Co  With  the  Hanover  Bank,  the  five  largest 
hanks  In  New  York  City  hold  78  2  percent  of 
total  commercial  bank  deposits  In  New  York 
("Ity  and  77  2  percent  of  tt)tal  commercial 
loans  First  National  City,  of  course.  Is  one 
ol  the  five  It  is  significant  that  since  De- 
cember 111  1956  whether  we  use  assets,  de- 
posits or  loins  as  the  criterion,  there  has 
t)een  an  Increase  of  from  9  to  10  percent 
conce  itratl on    In  New  York   City  " 

This  18  not  an  academic  matter  In  relation 
to  tills  iipplicatlon  In  the  Bankers  Trust 
case  the  New  York  banks  superintendent 
•uutely  said.  Moreover,  this  department 
may  n  t  ignore  the  Influence  which  Its  decl- 
.«lon  on  the  present  application  may  exert 
upon  the  future  course  of  asset  and  market 
coiuentratlon   In    the  banking   Industry  " 

8  1  he  rule  cif  st.ire  decisis  should  bar  this 
application  A  sc.uit  5  years  ago  this  appli- 
cant using  the  name  of  First  New  York 
Corp  .ippUed  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
It  permission  to  acquire  the  largest  Inde- 
pendent bank  lu  Westchester  County 
lurntd  d'  wn  in  1958,  It  appears  now  before 
you  to  seek  i>ermi&slon  to  acquire  the  second 
larges*  II, dependent  bank  In  that  same 
county 

It  was  inv  privilege  to  present  testimony  at 
that  earlier  hearing  In  opposition  to  that  ap- 
plication I  testified  and  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer and,  ultimately,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  found  that  the  application  should  b« 
denied  l>ecauBe  the  adverse  anticompetitive 
consequences  of  the  plan,  relevant  under  the 
fifth  f.ictor  of  section  3ic)  of  the  act.  out- 
weighed any  conceivable  advantages  from  Its 
consummation   under   the  other   factors 

In  reaching  this  conclusion,  the  hearing 
examiner  f  lund  in  sumraary  that  "the  pro- 
>;r.Lin  by  I'on^bming  the  dominant  banking 
.sNstem  m  Westchester  County  with  one  of 
the  largest  banking  systems  in  the  Nation, 
estabilshen  In  Westchester  County  a  financial 
organization  of  such  relative  size  as  perhaps 
to  give  It  decisive  advantage  over  competi- 
tors may  result  In  an  undue  concentration 
of  banking  assets  and  control,  may  Induce 
unnecessary  dlsUxtation  In  the  existing  bank- 
ing structure  of  the  county — and  thus  un- 
.Hound  banklr^.  may  unduly  and  subet&n- 
tially  lessen  competition  between  city  and 
county  banks,  and  may  result  In  undue  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  independent  banks 
m  the  county  with  consequent  reduction  In 
the  number  of  competing  banking  organiza- 
tions 

•  ■  •  •  • 

"On  balance,  tlie  prospective  and  possible 
benefits  of  the  program  do  not  outweigh  Its 
prospective  and  p<jAslble  disadvantages  It  La 
Concluded  that  the  program  Is  not  required 
for  the  needs  and  welfare  of  the  community 
and  area  and  further,  that  the  effect  of  the 
prop.»<>d  acquisition  may  be  t<i  expand  the 
size  or  extent  of  the  holding  company  sys- 
tem involved  beyond  limits  consistent  with 
.idequate  and  sound  banking,  the  public  In- 
teres'  and  the  pre-iervatlon  of  competition 
in  the  field  of  banking  Under  these  clrcum- 
st.mces  the  applicants  have  not  sustained 
the  burden  of  establishing  that  the  public 
int^-rest  will  be  furthered  by  granting  ap- 
proval  of   the   applications" 

rhe  Federal  Reserve  B<Tard.  In  turn  elab- 
orited  Its  conclu.slon  by  pointing  out  among 
o»  her  things 

1  Th.it  a  c»'rtaln  amount  of  competition 
exis'ed  between  the  Westchester  Bank  and 
First  National  City  Bank  there  Involved 
which,  though  small  percentagewise,  was 
suhst.in'iai  in  amount  and  Illustrated  the 
exl.ster.ce  of   a   convenient  source  of  banking 


'  .\ppllcatlin    p   6;i 

'•  See  application   p    11') 


Distribution  of  Bank  Dep.>iU.s  by  Coun- 
ties and  Standard  Metropolitan  Area.s  June 
15    l:»6i)   p    57 


'See  supjileniental  report  of  hearing  ex- 
aminer In  the  matter  of  application  of  First 
New  Y  irk  Corp 
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faclUlles    as    between    Westchester    County 
and  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  trend,  asserted  by  the  appli- 
cant, toward  Integration  of  the  two  areas 
gave  rise  to  the  Inference  that  such  exist- 
ing competition  between  the  two  banks 
would  become  more  Intensive  In  the  future. 

3.  TliRt  such  potential  competition  would 
be  lessened  by  the  effectuation  of  the  plan. 

4  That  the  plan  would  give  First  Na- 
tional City  considerably  greater  access  to 
County  Trust  correspondent  business  than 
at  present,  and  greater  access  than  would  t>e 
enjoyed  by  other  New  York  City  banks, 
and  woxild  have  an  adverse  effect  on  such 
banks  and  on  competition  In  New  York  City 
for  correspondent  banking  business  (view- 
ing the  New  York  bank  as  a  supplier  of  serv- 
ices to  County  Trust  and  citing  United 
States  V  Dupont  &  Company,  353  VS.  586 
(1957). 

8.  That  the  plan  would  substantially 
strengthen  the  already  strong  position  of 
County  Trust  In  Westchester  County,  giving 
It  additional  competitive  advantages  over 
Independent  county  banks. 

It  Is  particularly  slgnlffcant  In  the  present 
proceeding  that  the  decision  of  the  Board 
In  the  First  New  York  case  took  Into  con- 
sideration the  predicted  rapid  growth  of 
Westchester  County  and  the  asserted  Inte- 
gration of  that  area  Into  the  New  York 
City  metropolitan  region.  Thus,  the  Board 
rested  Its  denial  In  part  upon  the  Inference 
that  the  Integration  of  the  County  Trust  Co. 
with  the  large  New  York  City  bank  there 
Involved  would  eliminate  not  only  the  sub- 
stantial existing  competition  between  these 
Institutions,  but  also  the  potentially  more 
Intense  competition  that  would,  predlctedly, 
be  created  by  the  development  of  West- 
chester. 

I  refer  to  this  last  mentioned  aspect  of  the 
Board's  decision  because  the  same  applicant. 
In  this  proceeding,  also  stresses  the  poten- 
tial development  of  Westchester. 

If  the  name  '"National  Bank  of  Westches- 
ter" Is  substituted  for  that  of  "County  Trust 
Co.,"  you  will  find  the  First  New  York  Corp. 
case  on  all  fours  with  this  application. 

The  decision  of  the  New  York  State  Bank- 
ing Board  dlsapprorlng  the  bank-holding 
application  of  the  Bankers  Trust-County 
Trust  application  Is  unusually  pertinent  to 
this  application.  That  decision  was  ren- 
dered as  recently  as  April  of  this  year.  There, 
Bankers  Trust  Co.  sought  permission  to  ac- 
quire the  County  Trust  Co.  The  latter  waa 
the  largest  bank  In  Westchester  County; 
Bankers  Trust  Co.  was  the  sixth  largest  com- 
mercial bank  In  New  York  City.  It  was  less 
than  one-half  the  slee  of  First  National  City 
Bank. 

That  application  was  turned  down  because. 
In  the  words  of  New  York  State  banks  su- 
perintendent: 

"The  competitive  factors  of  section  142(1) 
are  Inconsistent  with  approval. 

"(a)  The  formation  of  the  proposed  bank 
holding  company  would  result  In  a  concen- 
tration of  assets  beyond  limits  consistent 
with  effective  competition*  [in  Westchester 
County  |. 

"(b)  Such  formation  may  result  in  such 
a  lessening  of  competition  [In  Westchester 
County)  'a-s  to  be  injurious  to  the  Interests 
of  the  public* 

"(c)  Such  action  may  result  in  a  tendency 
toward  monopoly  (In  Westchester  County]. 
"3  Finally,  the  primary  statutory  factor 
for  the  Board's  consideration,  'the  public  In- 
terest and  the  needs  and  convenience 
thereof  is,  on  balance.  Inconsistent  with  ap- 
proval. While  some  added  convenience  to  the 
public  might  result.  In  the  event  of  approval, 
the  anticompetitive  Im-pHcaticns  of  the  pro- 
posed actions  and  the  consequent  adverse 
Impact  thereof  on  the  public  interest,  weigh 
heavily  toward  disapproval." 

I  submit  that  the  First  New  York  Corp. 
and  the  Bankers  Trust  decisions  are  prece- 


dents  of   the   most    compelling   natvire   for 
denial  of  this  application. 

Banking  merger  history 

While  I  think  it  clear  that  this  application, 
wben  considered  by  itself  should  be  denied, 
there  is  an  historical  as  well  as  a  current 
background  which  furnishes  comp>elllng  sup- 
port for  denial.  That  background  supplies  a 
basis  upon  which  the  ciurent  and  future  con- 
sequences of  approval  of  this  application  may 
be  presaged. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  relevance  of 
thla  merger  history.  Said  the  Senate 
report:  " 

"The  large  numbers  of  mergers  in  recent 
years,  the  vast  resources  involved  in  these 
mergers,  and  the  increases  in  the  size  of  the 
largest  banks,  particularly  those  which  hare 
grown  through  mergers,  all  give  rise  to  con- 
cern for  the  maintenance  of  vigoroxis  com- 
petition In  the  banking  syBtem.  The  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  banks  and  the  loss  of 
competition  between  merged  banks  also  give 
rise  to  concern." 

I  may  say  at  this  point  that  the  courtB,** 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commiasion "  have 
recognized  the  relevance  of  such  factors  in 
determining  the  validity  of  a  merger. 

So  acute  has  been  the  problem  of  mergers 
in  the  banking  field  that:  within  the  past  5 
years  Congress,  with  the  active  support  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  has 
conaidered  It  necessary  to  enact  two  statutes 
to  slow  down  the  merger  parade.  One  was 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  and 
the  other  is  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960, 
with  which  this  proceeding  is  directly  con- 
cerned. 

My  own  concern  with  the  merger  situation 
in  the  banking  field  led  me  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  enactment  of  such  legislation. 
The  current  situation.  I  regret  to  say.  still 
leaves  me  with  that  concern. 

There  has  been  a  very  sharp  decline  in  the 
number  of  banking  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try. While  it  is  said  that  a  large  number 
vanished  during  the  major  depression  of  the 
early  thirties,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  has  been 
no  upsiirge  in  the  number  of  banks  since 
that  time  despite  a  birgeoning  popvilatlon 
and  economy. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  1941,  there  were  almost 
15,000  banks  in  the  United  States.  By  the 
end  of  1960.  there  were  less  than  14.000." 
Even  more  pertinent,  in  1940  there  were 
14,385  commercial  banks;  in  1950,  14,054;  in 
1955,  13,656;  in  1960,  13,472."  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  rate  of  disappearance  haa  been 
greater  In  the  last  decade  than  in  the  prior 
decade. 

Testifying  in  support  of  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960.  I  pointed  out,  In  1959,  that  In 
10  of  the  Nation's  16  leading  financial  cen- 
ters, 4  banka  owned  more  than  80  percent  of 
all  conunerclal  assets.  I  added  that  in  nine 
of  these  financial  centers,  two  banks  owned 
more  than  60  percent  of  all  commercial  as- 
sets. Furthermore,  I  testified.  In  e&(^  of  16 
financial  centers,  the  first  4  banks  owned  60 
percent  of  all  the  commercial  assets;  and  the 
first  2  banks,  more  than  40  percent.  The 
cause  of  such  concentration.  I  made  clear, 
was  that  in  the  period  1950  through  1958, 
some  1,330  of  the  Nation's  commercial  banks 


>'  6.  Rept.  No.  196.  p.  8. 

"  E.g.,  United  States  v.  Brown  Shoe  Com- 
pany, 179  F.  Supp.  721  (E.D.  Mo.,  1959) — now 
on  app>eal  to  the  Supreme  Court;  United 
States  V.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  168  F. 
Supp.  676.  586-87  (SJ5.N.Y.,  1958);  United 
States  V.  National  Steel  Corp.,  26  FJl.D.,  599 
(S.D.Texas,  1960). 

"  E.g.,  In  the  matter  of  Scott  Paper  Co., 
FTC  Doc.  No.  6559,  decisions  of  Jan.  5,  1959, 
and  Dec.  16.  1960. 

» Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  February  1961, 
p.  230. 

»'  Polk's  Bank  Directory,  March  1961,  p. 
VII:  47  Fed.  Res.  Bull.  486  (1961). 


disappeared  by  way  of  mergers  and  consoli- 
dations. 

In  the  banking  field,  the  trend  is  for  the 
big  to  grow  bigger,  the  smaU-  and  the  me- 
dium-sized banks  to  become  fewer,  and  for 
both  of  the  latter  to  become  part  of  the 
former. 

In  1958  the  10  largest  commercial  banks 
had  19.9  percent  of  the  depoaits  of  all  the 
commercial  banks  in  thia  country.*'  In  1959 
they  had  20J2  percent,"  As  of  December  31. 
1960,  the  10  largest  commercial  banks  held 
20.3  percent  of  all  commercial  bank  deposits. 
In  1960,  23  commercial  banks,  each  having 
more  than  $1  billion  in  deposits,  had  .?9.8 
percent  of  the  deposita  of  all  commercial 
banks  in  the  United  SUtes.  When  it  is 
realized  that  commercial  banks  we~e  some 
13,000  in  niunber  and  had  over  9330  billion 
in  deposits,*^  this  is  a  dangerous  picture  of 
concentration. 

In  New  York  State,  at  the  end  of  1958,  five 
commercial  banks  or  groups  held  62.1  per- 
cent of  the  deposits  of  all  the  conunerclal 
banks  in  the  State. » 

This  concentration  has  come  about,  in 
large  part,  by  mergers.  In  fact,  in  my  home 
State,  I  regret  to  say,  40  percent  of  the  banks 
in  the  State  have  been  absorbed  in  mergers 
since  1945.>* 

In  1959.  the  honorary  president  of  the  In- 
dependent Bankers'  Association  of  the  12th 
Federal  Reserve  District  testified  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
that  in  California  there  were  only  69  unit 
banks;  in  Oregon,  2  branch  organizations 
held  over  81  percent  of  the  State's  banking 
assets;  in  Washington  State,  5  banking  sys- 
tems held  about  90  percent  of  the  banking 
assets;  in  Arizona,  only  2  small  banks  were 
outside  the  orbit  of  the  2  bank  holding  com- 
panies which  controlled  almost  all  the  bank- 
ing assets;  in  Nevada,  1  bank  holding  com- 
pany controlled  76  percent  of  the  banking 
assets. 

I  would  remind  the  Comptroller  that  he 
has  a  grave  responsibility  to  prevent  this 
unhealthy  situation  from  becoming  uni- 
versal. 

As  one  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  said :  "Whenever  you  get  a  bank- 
ing system  where,  as  In  this  country,  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  banks  have  more  than 
63  percent  of  the  deposits  of  commercial 
banks,  I  think  you  are  getting  into  a  dan- 
gerous area."  " 

What  has  been  the  enervatinig  process  by 
which  the  diminution  In  the  number  of  com- 
petitive banks  has  occurred?  From  1950  to 
the  end  of  1960,  over  1,800  banks  were  ab- 
sorbed by  other  banks.  These  absorbed 
banks  had  resources  of  almost  $33  billion. 
Bank  mergers,  moreover,  continue  to  be 
troublesome  phenomena  by  their  number 
and  -size.  Thus,  between  May  13  to  Decem- 
ber 21,  1960,  191  banks,  with  resources  in 
excess  of  $18  billion,  were  Involved  in  merg- 
ers." The  ink  had  hardly  dried  on  the  Presi- 
dent's iignature  approving  the  amendment 
of  May  IS,  1960,  to  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance   Act,    before .  merger    approval    was 


»  Annual  Report  of  Federal  i:>epoEit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  (1960) ,  pp.  41,  44. 

=»  Staff  rei»ort  to  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business  on  Banking  Concentration 
and  Small  Business,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  3. 

"  Polk,  Bank  Directory,  March  1961,  p.  VIII. 
In  1959  commercial  banks  with  $1  billion  in 
deposits  had  over  25  percent  of  the  total  as- 
sets of  insured  commercial  banks.  Staff  re- 
port, p.  3. 

"  Annual  Report  of  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  (1960),  p.  54. 

M  Staff  report,  p.  47. 

'^  Hearings  before  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  86th  Cong..  1st  sess. 
(1959),  p.  63. 

"  1960  Annual  Report  of  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  p.  10. 
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sought     and     obtained — by     December     31. 
1960 — In  21  Instancea 

New  York  State  has  been  one  of  the  leaders 
In  thu  merger  parade.  A«  a  result,  at  the 
end  of  1B60.  It  had  403  commercial  banks 
One  Hundred  fifty -eight  of  these  banlts  had 
one  thuutand  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
branches  ■•  Between  1934  and  1958.  the 
number  of  banks  In  New  York  declined  from 
934  Lo  561,  a  decline  of  almost  40  percent  " 

Between  December  31.  1960.  and  June  30. 
1961  the  number  of  banks  merged  In  thU 
country  exceeded  the  number  of  new  batiks, 
while  the  number  of  branches  Increased  by 
about  400  " 

AppMc.it.jns  f')r  approval  of  bank  ^1^-r^;pr3 
still  continue  to  flow  In  considerable  num- 
bers Each  approval  seems  to  encourage  an- 
other IXirlng  the  past  5  years,  over  60  appli- 
cations have  been  filed  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  B  )ard  under  sectl  m  3  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act — 16  of  them  within 
the  period  of  November  1.  1960.  to  November 
15.  1961  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
has  had  539  applications  for  mergers  In  the 
past  5  years — 114  of  which  were  presented 
during  the  past  yar  And  in  the  period 
November  1  1960.  to  October  1.  1961.  the 
at>ove  number  of  applications  was  aug- 
mented by  33  filed  with  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  The  annual  reports 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  might  add. 
show  some  700  bank  mergers  In  the  1956  60 
period 

I  would  sincerely  hope  that  ynu  will  help 
effect    a   deceleration   of    this   trend 

V      OTHEK    FACTORS    AND    THE    ARCDMENTS    OF 
APPLICANT 

There  are  a  number  of  additional  factors 
which  require  denial  of  this  application 
The  applicants'  arguments,  moreover  iire 
not  p»'rsuaslve  to  the  contrary  I  repeat 
again,  because  of  Its  importance  It  i.s  .\  fact 
that  these  very  arguments  were  r.il.sed  and 
rejected  In  b<jth  the  First  New  York  Corp 
and  Bankers  Trust  Co  matters,  derided, 
respectively,  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  New  Y  irk  Bankln^:  Board 

A  Factor  N  i  1  This  case  has  a  factor 
which  gives  added  support  U.)  denial  of  this 
application  First  National  admits  that  It 
has  received  permission  to  open  '.W'j  bunking 
ofBces  In  Westchester  County  It  is  obvious 
that  this  imminent  pcitential  competition 
with  Natl  'iial  Bank  of  Westchester  wl'I  be 
eliminated  by  the  propo.';ed  merijer 

It  Ls  equally  obvious  from  First  Nat; onals 
experience  in  Nassau  County  that  throua;h 
these  offices  its  alleged  benefits  to  West- 
chester residents  by  cominx  Into  the  county 
could  be  accorded  It  admits  that  its  ex- 
perience in  Nassau  County  has  been  that  Its 
bankini^  offices  there  have  drawn  buslne.ss 
from  dLstances  of  10  miles  and  more  M  re- 
f)ver  within  the  past  year  a  substantial  Nfw 
York  bank,  the  Chemical  New  Y  rk  Trust 
Co.  has  opened  a  b.mkmg  office  in  West- 
chester County 

B  Factor  No  2  ThLs  nu-r,.;er  'aUI  have  an 
effect  r.ir  bvond  Westchester  C<iunty  The 
appUcan*,  with  Its  va.st  resi  urce?  will  have 
tw(j  baiiks  in  Peek.^klll  which  i.s  clo^e  to  the 
borderline  f  Putnam  County,  and  I'eekskiU 
is  the  lante.it  city  northward  to  P  u.^h- 
keepsle  in  Dutchess  County  m  New  York 
State  The  applicant  has  admitted  that  the 
estimated  population  service  area  is  alnioBt 
twice  that  of   the  population   of   PeekskiU 

Additionally,  I  point  out,  N.itlonal  Bank 
ha.i  approval  to  open  a  baalt  at  JetTers^'n 
Valley  which  Is  right  at  the  I*utn.»m  County 
bv>rder 

In  view  of  the  applicant's  argument  of  the 
county's  need  for  Its  services.  It  is  pertinent 
to  note   th.it,   in    1957    the  National   Bank  of 


Westchester,  through  Its  president,  appeared 
as  a  witness  before  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
In  a  proceeding  Instituted  by  First  National 
City  to  acquire  the  largest  bank  In  the 
county  National  tank,  at  that  hearing, 
testified  that  the  development  of  West- 
chester County  had  not  created  a  demand 
for  banking  services  not  adequately  met  by 
the  banking  facilities  of  the  county  alone  or 
In  conjunction  with  correspondent  banks 
It  further  testified  that  It  had  not  experi- 
enced any  difflculty  In  utilising  correspond- 
ents to  meet  the  reijuirtments  f  Westchester 
applicants  for  loans  Nothing  in  the  instant 
application  before  y  )U  liiday  contradicts  such 
testimony  In  fact.  First  National  City,  In 
Its  appllcatKjM.  pre.sents  a  strikini;  expixsi- 
tlon  ■  f  the  services  >  f  a  corresix  .ndent 
bank  '^ 

(•  Factor  No  3  That  National  Bii.k  (  f 
Wei.tchester  :.•  likely  to  cease  using  other 
Ne*  York  City  hiiT^ks  as  corres{:<5ndent  banks 
seems  obvious  T\\e  application  shows  that 
banKs  other  than  First  N.itional  City  were 
it-s   corresjxiriden's 

In  the  Bankers  'I>ust  case  tlie  New  Y  rk 
bank  superintendent  toolt  c  kjniz.iiice  of  the 
likelih'.od  that  rtffinatUin  if  ('  unty  Trust 
with  Bankers  Trust  would  tend,  U>  a  bubstan- 
tial  de^cree,  if  not  compietf'.y  to  .  ut  oiT  .  ther 
banks  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere  with 
correspondent  relations  viith  C'ovinty  Prust. 
and  this.  \\f  said,  would  result  m  at  leaat  a 
tendency  toward  monopoly  in  Westchester 
over  wh.ilcsale  bankinv;  services.  I'Teign 
banking  services,  and  the  numerous  other 
specialized  bankin.;  skills  of  Bankers  I  rust 
which   are   described    in    'he   appllcitlon  " 

A  fortiori.  I  say.  would  this  be  true.  Ir. 
the  case  of  the   instant   applicati'  ii 

First  National's  .irgument  its  to  iiinlted 
future  deposit  grow'h  because  of  an  ex- 
pected dei  line  in  New  York  City  population 
and  tne  expected  further  growth  in  th«»  sub- 
urbs, cannot  be  reconciled  with  its  admis- 
sion that  It  IS  prinjarlly  a  national  and  in- 
ternational bank  Furthermore  as  I  have 
already  mentioned.  First  National  City  al- 
ready Is  in  Nassau  County  a  faster  growing 
county  than  Westchester  and  h.us  approval 
to  open  several   branches   In   Westchest»»r 

Neither   bank   is   in  a  jxHir  or   failing   {x*i- 
tion      Tliere   ha.-   tjeen  a  .substantial  increitse 
In  the  operating  income  and  In   the  earnings 
'f    l>''h    ba-k^    d'lrlng    the    p.tst    5    \ears  '' 

Since    1950    First    National    City    has    ni<,re 
than  doubled  Its  capital  funds    and  the  dol- 
lar  amount    ■  f    Its   loans    Is    i:p    156    pj-rrent 
Since    1950   It    has   opened   52   banking  officea 
here   and    aliroad   * 

In  the  case  of  National  B.mk  of  West- 
ches'.er  we  ha-.e  it  from  the  lips  f  the  .ippli- 
cant  that  it  has  Increa.ed  In  size  dr.imal- 
ically  in  recent  years  In  ab..u'  eq'i.il  niciusure 
from  mergtr  .  and  from  operational  results  '  • 

In  1960  First  N.iti  mal  City  had  Its  highest 
tot.il  earnings  and  highest  farinngs  pfr  share 
since  at  least   1953 

As  of  December  1960  the  txmk  value  of 
that  bank  s  stock  Wiia  $64  55  while  the  price 
range  was  71  ^^  to  90'«  And  la.'t  week  its 
pri  e  range  was  107  to  110'.^  I'he  b.;(  k  value 
of  the  stock  of  National  Bank  of  Westchester 
as  if  December  31  1960.  Wits  $13  39  while  Its 
prlco  r,.nge  was  27  t  .  4  1  I^ust  week  Its  price 
range  was  4.1    ,   to  46  i-g 

The  applicant  s  ^'enerallzed  argument  that 
other  smaller  oanks  m  Wes'che.ster  County 
would  not  be  advfr'elv  afTectf-i  di>e.s  not  hf.ld 
water  The  present  degree  of  banking  con- 
centration In  Westchester  County  held  by 
Nitional  Bank  of  Westchester  and  County 
Trust  is  such  that  there  is  considerable  doubt 
as  ti.>  whether  smaller  competing  baiiKs  in 
the  countv  will  have  long-range  opp-ortunity 
to  do  bu.slne.ss  proflutbly     whether  they  wui 
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have  unfettered  opportunity  for  growth  and 
expansion,  whether  new  banks  will  be  able 
to  enter  Into  business  without  severe  handi- 
cap, and  whether  new  capital  will  find  such 
new  banks  an  attractive  Investment. 

The  short  of  the  matter  Is  that  present 
Concentration  In  Westchester  County  Is  seri- 
ous enough,  to  combine  the  resources  of  the 
sect  nd  largest  banking  institution  In  West- 
chester County  with  the  gigantic  resources 
of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
may  well  compound  that  .'Ituatlon  to  an 
enorm  us  extent  If  smaller  banks  in  West- 
chester nuw  labor  under  a  competitive  dls- 
adv.mtage  with  the  National  Bank  of  West- 
chester, that  disad\Hntage  would  pale  Into 
in.sl  tnlflcance  by  adoption  of  the  pending 
prop»j6aI  It  now  takes  considerable  courage 
f  r  -mall  bu.slneismen  to  pool  their  resources 
and  charter  a  ne*  commercial  bank  In  West- 
chcitcr  County  Ihe  obstacles  to  new  char- 
ters, now  especially  serious  because  of  Ciin- 
centrallon  of  banking  assets,  ctjuld  well  be- 
c.une  Infinitely  greater  once  National  Bank 
of  Wt'stche  ter  had  belilnd  It  the  weight  of 
the  Fir'   Nit.  iii.i:  C.tv  Bank  rfs  -urces 

It  folUjws  that  the  acquisition  would  In- 
tr  >duce  In  Westchester  Courty  an  Institu- 
tion of  such  i>ower  that  the  banking  con>- 
niunity  would  be  transformed  Into  one  over- 
whelmingly dominated  by  a  single  company, 
with  a  reajyonable  probability  of  price  leader- 
ship and  a  gener.il  absence  of  price  rivalry 
.Sni.iller  banks  In  Westchester  County  could 
no'  be  exp>ected  to  be  unaware  of  the  fl- 
i..incial  po*er  with  which  they  would  be  con- 
fr  r.ted  by  virtue  of  this  consolidation  In 
these  clrcvirrutances  their  means  of  competi- 
tion would  be  hardly  comparable  to  those 
available  to  the  First  National  Clty-Natlonal 
Bank  of  We.n'chester  combination  It  Is  non- 
sense to  suppose  that  entry  by  First  National 
City  Bank  In  Westchester  County  might  have 
no  adverse  competitive  effect  on  the  other 
eight   banks   in    that  area 

The  applicant  refers  to  mutual  savings 
b.iiiks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
Even  If  th.  y  be  considered.  First  National 
City's  position  would  be  only  slightly  altered 
.\i  o.'  Dci'inbtr  31  1960  no  savings  b;ink  in 
the  New  Yrk- Westchester-Nassau  area  had 
$2  billion  In  deposits  In  Westchester 
Cuiuy.   the   largest   had  »103.»00,000   In    de- 

P'  IS  1  Iji   ■ 

The  largest  savings  and  loan  association 
listed  by  the  applicant  bad  deposits  of  less 
than  1210  million  The  largest  In  Wesu-hes- 
ter  County  had  less  than  MO  million  in 
de;h.'   ' 

Moreover  comn»erclal  banks  repre^enl  a 
clearly  ideniifiable  and  distinct  line  of  com- 
merce No  other  Hnanclul  Institution  either 
in  the  scope  of  lU  activities  or  In  the  size 
of  many  of  such  activities,  compares  with  the 
commercial  banks  which  have  been  described 
as  the  dep.irtment  8U)res  of  finance  '  Com- 
mercial banks  have  the  unique  p<jwer  tti  ac- 
cept and  create  demand  deposits  Surely  a 
monopoly  if  commercial  banks  could  not  be 
Justified  because  of  the  existence  of  mutual 
siv.ng-;  banks  .mtl  savings  and  l.jan 
a.s.s<iclatlon8 

Finally,  the  ..pp...  .mt  ^Tg^ieb  th.i'  li.ere  Is 
a  negligible  overl.ip  ,ind  negligible  competi- 
tion betwe-n  the  nierg.ng  b.inks  In  re.illiy. 
however,  the  overl.ip  and  the  com{>etitlou 
are  far  f.'<jm  n'gli.;il)le 

First  N.itional  City's  service  area,  of  course, 
includes  Westchester  County  In  the  UkmI 
area.  First  National  City  has  loans  of  »760 
million  and  dep<->s.ts  ul  *I  7  bllhon  Both 
b.iiiks  furnish  an  appre^^-iable  number  of 
similar  ser.  ices 

They  ha-.e  almost  i  000  common  depositors 
Each  bank  had  commercial  loans  outstand- 
ing for  customers  m  the  other's  service  area 
First  NaUonal  City  had  660  regular  checking 
a'-,.,  ].,tc  f.  ,r  -ustomers  who  had  accounts  in 
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National  Bank  of  Westchester.  It  also  had 
62U  savings  accounts  for  custcHners  who  had 
iiccuunts  In  the  other  bank. 

First  National  City  has  over  4.800  deposit 
accounts  and  over  4,500  loan  accounts,  In- 
volvluR  very  substantial  sums.  In  the  service 
area  of  National  Bank  of  Westchester.  The 
latter  ha«  2.593  deposit  accounts.  642  loan 
accounts,  1,073  checking  accounts,  and  1,193 
savln>?8  acc<jiint«  v^'ith  customers  In  New 
York  City  and  Nassau.  It  has  over  $25  mil- 
lion In  outhlde-of-the-State  mortgages.^"' 
First  Natlon.J  City  has  over  H  million  In 
deposits  in  other  banks  In  MctropKilltan  New 
York  City 

In  the  First  New  York  Corp  case,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  had  this  to  say; 

'  rhat  a  certain  amount  of  competition 
presently  exists  between  City  Bank  and 
County  Trust  Is  apparent.  Applicants  stated 
that  deposits  of  City  Bank  originating  in 
Westchester  County  were  less  than  1  percent 
of  City  Bank's  dcjmestlc  deposits,  and  that 
the  deposits  of  County  Trust  originating  In 
New  York  City  were  less  than  3  percent  of 
Us  deposits  (exh  P.  pp  5.  6|.  One  percent 
of  City  Bank  s  deposits,  excluding  dep>osits 
ol  n.ilional  concerns  and  deposits  at  foreign 
br. inches,  would  l>e  over  $20  million.  If 
only  dep«)sits  of  foreign  branches  are  ex- 
cluded. 1  percent  of  City  Bank's  deposits 
would  be  approximately  $55  million  Three 
percent  of  County  Trust's  deposits  would  be 
about  $10  million  Accordingly,  despite  the 
small  percentages  Involved,  it  appears  that 
the  actual  amounts  involved  are  substan- 
tial  ■ 

Certainly,  as  hirge  an  amount  is  involved 
In   this  proceeding 

Applicant  asserts  that  Its  monopolistic 
entry  would  be  good  for  Westchester  County. 
It  profTers  the  benevolence  of  lower  interest 
rates  But.  I  think  there  Is  an  eloquent 
rebuttal  to  this  argument  in  the  words  of 
that  great  spellbinder.  William  Jennings 
Bryan      Said  he 

"I  do  not  divide  monopolies  in  private 
hands  info  gtKXl  monopolies  and  bad  mo- 
nopolies. There  Is  no  g<x)d  monopoly  In  pri- 
vate hands  until  the  Almighty  sends  us 
angels  to  preside  over  the  moncjpoly.  There 
may  be  a  desjjot  who  Is  better  than  another 
des|K)t  but  there  Is  no  i^ood  despots." 

In  conclusion.  I  say  that  you  will  never 
have  so  strong  a  case  as  this  to  stop  the 
trend  toward  monopolization  of  banking. 
You  win  never  have  such  opportunity  to  pre- 
vent banking  In  one  of  the  world's  mos* 
lmp<irtant  financial  areas  from  falling  Into 
the  hands  of  a  few  giants — the  classic  case 
of  oligopoly  You  will  never  have  so  just 
a  cause  to  curb  one  of  the  most  persistent 
leaders  of  such  oligopolistic  movement — 
First  National  City  Bank. 

I   call   upon   you  to  deny   this  application 


Hon.  John  W.  McCormack:   A  New  and 
Great  Leader 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

Of     MA«iSACHl'SETTS 

IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednr^idaiJ.  Jariuary  10.  1962 

Mr.  DONOHUE  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
truly  a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  this  Na- 
tion, and.  indeed,  the  world. 

It  i.s  an  extreme  personal  privilege 
and   plesusuie  for  me   to  join  with  my 
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colleagues  in  congratulating  our  distin- 
guished son  of  Massachusetts,  Repre- 
sentative John  W.  McCormack,  upon  his 
selection  for  the  speakership  of  this 
House. 

By  our  action  here  we  have  conferred 
upon  him  one  of  the  highest  honors  that 
can  be  granted  to  any  man  and  we  have 
called  upon  him  to  fulfill  one  of  the 
greatest  responsibilities  on  this  earth. 

As  we  all  realize,  he  richly  deserves  the 
honor  and  we  are  equally  aware  that  he 
will  discharge  his  responsibilities  in  the 
fullest  measure  of  his  acclaimed  integ- 
rity and  acknowledged  ability. 

If  any  man  has  ever  earned  such  na- 
tional and  world  distinction  it  is  John  W. 
McCoRM.ACK.  For  practically  his  entire 
mature  life,  he  has  dedicated  his  spirit, 
his  talents,  and  his  energies  in  patriotic 
public  service  to  his  Nation. 

He  has  served  continuously  in  this 
body  for  nearly  35  years  and  throughout 
21  of  these  years  he  has  superbly  fulfilled 
the  most  exacting  duties  of  the  office  of 
majority  leader.  Because  of  his  remark- 
able and  outstanding  performance  in 
this  office,  he  was  repeatedly  elected  ma- 
jority leader  and  has  occupied  that  office 
longer  than  any  man  in  either  party  in 
the  history  of  the  Congress.  It  is  this 
unique  background  of  knowledge  and 
experience,  possessed  by  no  other  living 
man,  that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, John  McCormack.  brings  to  his 
new  and  higher  office. 

Beyond  and  above  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, the  office  of  Speaker  requires 
character.  Character  in  a  man  is 
measured,  in  summary,  by  his  devotion 
to  principle,  his  industry  in  his  woik,  his  r 
integrity  of  action,  his  compassion  to-' 
ward  his  fellow  man,  and  his  tolerance  of 
the  beliefs  and  causes  of  others  who  may 
differ  with  him. 

For  more  than  30  years.  Members  of 
this  body  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  the  character  of  John  McCor- 
mack. Out  of  this  obseivance,  we  have 
seen  his  demonstrated  and  unswerving 
devotion  to  principle  founded  upon  his 
fervent  faith  in  God,  his  fellow  man,  and 
his  count  IT- 

We  have  watched  his  intensive  and 
exclusive  application  of  mind  and  en- 
ergy, from  dawn  until  well  into  dark- 
ness, to  his  work,  not  only  as  the  national 
Representative  of  his  district  here,  but 
also  as  our  majority  leader  for  over  20 
years. 

His  integrity  of  action  thi'oughout  his 
extraordinary  career  here  is  a  byword  in 
the  annals  of  both  parties.  The  testi- 
mony on  this  ix)int  comes  from  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip  himself,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Abends  ). 
when  he  stated  in  this  House  on  last 
September  26— "The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman f  i-om'  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack I  was  always  a  man  of  his  word. 
If  he  had  made  a  promise  of  a  commit- 
ment, he  would  keep  it  come  what  may. 
His  word  is  his  bond.  We  all  know  that 
and  we  I'espect  him  for  it." 

There  is  hardly  an  individual  who  has 
served  in  this  body  over  the  past  30  years 
who  has  not  been  the  recipient  of  wise 
counsel,  friendly  encouragement,  and 
practical  assistance  from  Johk  Mc- 
Cormack. 


Throughout  his  long  service  here,  and 
especially  in  his  position  as  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, John  McCormack,  has  become  uni- 
versally recognized  for  not  only  his  torfcr- 
ance  of  the  beliefs  of  others  but  his 
gentlemanly  graciousness  to  others  with 
whom  he  differs.  He  has  presented  his 
own  beliefs  with  all  the  vigor  and  per- 
suasion within  his  command,  but  he  has 
been  equally  vigorous  in  proclaiming  the 
right  of  others  to  friendly  and  fully 
speak  their  own  beliefs,  and  in  the  rare 
instance  where  his  own  causes  could  not 
prevail  he  has  reserved  no  rancor.  With 
his  devout  faith  in  God  and  his  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  his  fellow  men 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  John  McCormack. 
could  not  pei-mit  him  to  act  otherwise. 

In  brief  this  is  then  the  experience, 
knowledge,  and  character  of  the  col- 
league whom  we  have  selected  to  lead 
and  guide  us  in  our  national  legislative 
responsibilities  through  the  gravest  pe- 
riod and  most  challenging  time  of  our 
history.  We  are  supremely  confident 
that  with  his  unique  capabilities  and  un- 
matched experience  he  will  provide  the 
inspirational  and  effective  legislative 
leadership  for  this  country  to  enter  a 
new  era  of  ever  greater  progress  and 
strength  at  home  with  increasing  success 
and  prestige  abroad. 

We  congratulate  you,  John,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  join  in  our  prayers  that 
God's  help  will  be  granted  you  in  the 
discharge  of  your  tremendous  respon- 
sibilities and  that  the  Almighty  will  pre- 
serve both  you,  and  your  devoted  and 
gracious  wife,  among  us  in  good  health 
for  many  years  to  come. 


Develapment  Fund  Drive  of  the  Columbia- 
Presbjrterian  Medical  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  ZELENKO 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedyiesday.  January  10,  1962 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent is  located  one  of  the  world's  great 
healing  institutions.  In  order  to  better 
fulfill  its  humane  goals,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  at  this  time  to  appeal  publicly 
for  assistance.  Many  distinguished  citi- 
zens and  humanitarians  have  interested 
themselves  in  this  project.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  their  efforts  in  this  diiec- 
tion  are  worthy  of  being  recorded  in 
these  ai'chives. 

The  Columbia -Presbyterian  Medical 
Center  in  New  York  City,  the  largest 
voluntary  hospital  in  the  world  and  the 
fii'st  medical  center  established  in  the 
United  States,  is  now  conducting  a  de- 
velopment fund  drive  for  $50  million. 
The  objective  is  the  increased  relief  of 
human  ailments  through  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  science  and  the  im- 
proved dissemination  of  medical  knowl- 
edge. 
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The  aCaiiation  between  Presbyterian 
Hospital  ana  Columbia  University's  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was 
formalized  50  years  ago  and  in  1928  gave 
birth  to  the  complex  of  buildings  known 
as  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center.  This  institution  has  benefited 
th»^  entire  world  through  contributions 
to  better  health. 

Grayson  Kirk,  president  of  Columbia 
Univcrsitv  and  Aua;ustus  C  Lons,  presi- 
dent of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  announctKl  that  $35 
million  of  the  campaign  Efoal  will  he  used 
for  new  construction,  already  underway. 
to  include  the  $13  million  William  Black 
Medical  Research  Building. 

Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  retired,  is  Ron- 
eral  chairman  of  the  Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical  Center  Development  Com- 
mittee. General  Clay,  chainnan  of  the 
board  of  the  Continental  Can  Co.  and 
vice  president  of  Presbyterian  Hospital's 
board  of  trustees  has  guided  the  fund 
close  to  the  halfway  mark.  He  has  in- 
terrupted this  stewardship  to  serve  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  his 
personal  representative  in  Berlin  with 
the  rank  of  ambassador. 

In  discussing  Columbia-Presbyterian's 
combination  of  patient  care,  medical 
education,  and  research  durim,'  the  last 
30  years.  General  Clay  said: 

I  believe  that  It  Is  not  an  unrelated  coin- 
cidence that  these  same  past  SO  years  have 
seen  more  forward  mrge  In  medical  science 
than  In  all  the  previous  years  of  human  his- 
tory. Thla  Is  by  no  means  a  claim  that  all 
such    process   occurred   In    the    center,   but 


simply  that  the  Impetus  In  research ,  teach- 
ing, and  trtiatment  which  found  ezpreaelon 
In  the  center  Idea  has  had  extremely  wide 
and   useful  resulta. 

More  than  3  million  patients  of  all 
races,  creeds,  and  circumstances  have 
been  treaU?d  at  the  medical  center  since 
It  was  oper.ed  in  19'J8. 

The  hit;h  quality  of  medical  education 
nrul  researrh  at  the  Medical  Center  has 
drawn  a  .steady  .stream  of  vi.sitmg  .schol- 
ars from  ail  p<Mnts  of  the  clobe  many 
of  whom  are  leaders  in  medicine  in  their 
own  institutions  both  in  this  country 
anci  abroad. 

A  most  .input tant  accomplishment  ui 
the  center  has  betn  the  tntnung  of  tiiou- 
sands  of  drctors.  nurses,  and  otlier  mem- 
bers of  the  health  protes.sion.s.  Approxi- 
mately 4.0O0  medical  students,  5.000  in- 
terns, and  residents,  and  hundreds  of 
research  S'-nentists  have  Kone  out  from 
the  medicfcl  center  dunnt,'  the  last  three 
decades. 

This  country  leads  the  world  m  both 
the  qualitative  and  quantitative  scope  of 
it.s  medical  eduration.  Yet.  it  suffers 
from  a  shcirta^e  of  doctors  that  threat- 
ens to  grow  more  serious  in  the  face  of  a 
burgeonim  population  and  Increased 
commitme  its  for  woild  leadersiup  in  all 
tield.s. 

This  merely  adds  to  the  urgency  of 
supporting  the  expansion  of  our  great 
teachinfi  institutions  like  the  Columbia- 
Presbytcrian  Medical  Center. 

In  this  era  of  growing  requests  by 
Go\ernme;U  and  private  philanthropic 
or^anizatitjiio  fur  research  prujecLs  uito 


various  aspects  of  diseases  the  enormous 
demands  for  maintaining  and  extending 
research  activities  require  more  and  bet- 
ter facilities — facilities  unthought  of 
when  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  build- 
ings were  on  the  planniiig  boards  in  the 
1920-s. 

The  trustees  of  Presbyterian  Ho.spital 
and  Columbia  Iniversity  deserve  the 
grateful  commendation  of  Americans 
iverywhorc  for  their  dctennination  to 
exltnd  the  contribution  of  Columbia- 
Pit^  byt'  rian  toward  better  health  by  a 
major  expan.sion  of  facilities  for  patient 
caie,  research  and  medical  education. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  Americans 
to  support  our  free  institutions  like  Co- 
lumbia-Presbyterian in  their  dedication 
to  nurturing  a  better  way  of  life  for  alJ 
men. 

Presbyterian  Hospital,  like  all  volun- 
tary hospitals,  is  critically  dependent  up- 
on funds  from  philanthropic  giving. 
fund-raising  campaigns,  bequests  and 
endowments  to  enable  It  to  serve  the 
community. 

Yet  this  Irvstitutlon  stands  ready  to 
serve  regardless  of  the  patient's  ability 
to  pay.  Medical  care  is  provided  in  the 
wards  and  outpatient  departments,  with- 
out charge,  by  attending  stafi  doctors. 
Community  volunteers  serve,  without 
pay.  in  virtually  all  parts  of  the  hospital. 

A  cift  to  the  medical  center's  develop- 
ment program  is  an  Investment  In  the 
health  of  our  Nation.  Furthermore,  it 
IS  a  promise  to  the  free  world  that  we 
shall  not  shirk  our  responsibilities  for  tlie 
Well-being  of   i>eoples  everywhere. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Till  usI)\^,  JvM  Aitv  11,  I'.X'i'J 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
I)  D  .  off'^red  the  following  prayer: 

Matthew  20:  27:  Whosoever  vcill  he 
chief  amonq  you,  let  him  be  your  servant. 

Eternal  and  ever-blessed  God.  we 
acknowledge  humbly  and  gralf^fully  that 
by  Thy  kind  and  beneficent  providence 
we  have  hitherto  been  sustained  and 
strengthi-ned. 

Grant  that  now.  as  wo  co  forward 
into  the  days  of  a  new  year  and  a  new 
session  of  Congress,  with  all  of  Its  per- 
plex:n;r  problems,  we  may  be  sensitive 
and  devoutly  obed.ent  to  the  lead:n^  of 
Thy  divine  spirit. 

Mav  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and 
the  Members  of  this  legislative  assembly 
embody  and  express  that  noble  kind  of 
statesman.-;hip  which  strives  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  those  lofty  ideals  and 
principles  which  Thou  hast  ordained. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  mis- 
direct our  aspirations  and  dissipate  our 
energies  by  allowing  them  to  become 
centered  upon  personal  gain  rather  than 
upon  Thy  glory  and  the  welfare  of  hu- 
manity. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  ble.ssed 
Lord  who  went  about  doing  good 
.^men 


MESS  .AGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H  Con  Re.s  4o2  Concurrent  resolution 
that  the  two  Houses  of  Confess  assenibl..  !ii 
the  Hall  of  the  Hi 'Use  of  Representatives  on 
Jai.uary  1  19«2.  at  12  30  urli^k  in  the 
afternixju,  for  the  purpv>«e  uf  recel'.  iHk{  «uch 
C' iinmunici.tl on  a.i  '.'if  Priv-^idcnt  of  tl'.e 
United  Stdtes  shall  be  p.ea^ed  to  n.ake  t<  ■ 
them. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.     Tlie  Hou>e  will  .stand 
ii;  recess  ..ubiect  to  the  call  of  the  Chair 

Accordin:;!v  'at  IJ  o'clock  and  3  min- 


utes p  m  ' 
ject  to  th 


the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTTll  Rp:rEss 

'11. o  r- '  ( .S.S  i;aviii4  expired,  tlie  House 
uas  c<illcil  to  Older  by  tlie  Speaker  at  112 
o  cieck  and  Ij  nii;;ule.s  p  m. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


JOTNT  S:'-SSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  HELD  PfRSrANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OP   HOUSE  CONCrR- 
RENT  RESOIUTION   4nL'   TO   HEAR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRE.^TUENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided 
The  D'X>rkeeper   ar^iounced    the   Vice 
President  and  Members  of  the  U  S  Sen- 
ate who  entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of   Representatives,    the    Vice   President 


taking  the  chair  at  the  right  of  the 
Sptaker,  and  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Uie  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER  On  the  part  of  the 
House  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  committee  to  escort  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Into  the  Chamber: 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  FMr. 
Albert],  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr  Boccsl.  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Walter],  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  LMr.  HaixickI,  and  the 
gentJeman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  ArindsI. 

llie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  part 
of  the  Senate  the  Chair  appoints  as 
memt'Ts  of  the  committee  of  escort  tlie 
Senator  from  Montana  'Mr  Mxnsfiei.d  1. 
the  Senator  fiom  Arizona  I  Mr.  IUy- 
DEN  .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
HiMPiiREYi.  the  Senator  tvom  Florida 
I  Mr.  S.M  ATHENS'  the  Senator  from  llli- 
I10..S  '^Av  DiRKSENl.  the  Senator  fi-om 
Ma.-..-achusctls  IMr.  Saltonstall]  .  the 
^  :nator  from  California  IMr.  Klchel'. 
and  the  Senator  f:om  Iowa   [Mr.  Hick- 

i:  .!  O  )i  F  R    . 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers.  and  charges 
(i  aJTairts  of  foreign  governments. 

Tl'.e  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
(>'.ar'es  d'afTairrs  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
liepusenidtivcs  and  took  the  scats  re- 
.^erved  for  lliem. 

Tlie  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  President  of  the  United 
St.aU«s. 

The  m'TAhrv^  of  the  Cabinet  of  tire 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
I.'.'-   Hall  of  the  House  of  Rcpresenta- 
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tives  and  took  tho  seats  reserved  for 
them  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  President  o:  the  United  States, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  stood 
at  the  Clerk's  desk.  I  Applause,  the 
Members  rismg.  1 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
firess,  I  have  a  sreat  pleasure,  the 
hmhest  privilege,  and  the  distinct  honor, 
and  to  me,  particularly  on  this  occasion, 
always,  but  particularly  on  this  occasion, 
of  presentinji  to  you  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  Af  plause.  the  Members 
nsinK  I 


STATE  OF  THE  UNION  MESSAGE  OP 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  iH.  IX>:.  NO.  251) 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, my  old  colleague  from  Massachu- 
.setls  and  your  new  SE>eaker,  John  Mc- 
CoRMACK  lapplaus*].  Members  of  the 
87th  Conyres-s.  lacies  and  gentlemen, 
this  week  we  begin  anew  our  joint  and 
separate  efforts  to  build  the  American 
future.  But.  .sadly,  we  build  without  a 
man  who  linked  a  long  past  with  the 
present  and  looked  strongly  to  the 
future.  Mr.  Sam  Rayburn  is  gone. 
Neither  this  House  nor  the  Nation  is  the 
.same  without  him. 

Members  of  the  Congress,  the  Con- 
stitution makes  us  not  rivals  for  power 
but  partners  for  progress.  We  are  all 
trustees  for  the  American  people,  cus- 
todians of  the  American  heritage.  It  is 
my  task  to  repoit  the  state  of  the 
Union — to  improve  it  is  the  task  of  us 
all. 

In  the  past  year  I  have  traveled  not 
only  across  our  ov^  n  land  but  to  other 
lands — to  the  north  and  the  south,  and 
across  the  seas.  And  I  have  found — as  I 
am  sure  you  have,  m  your  travels — that 
people  everywhere,  in  spite  of  occasional 
disappointments,  look  to  us — not  to  our 
wealth  or  power,  but  to  the  splendor  of 
our  ideals.  For  our  Nation  is  commis- 
sioned by  history  to  be  either  an  ob- 
.server  of  freedom's  failure  or  the  cause 
of  its  succe.ss.  Our  overriding  obligation 
in  the  months  ahead  is  to  fulfill  the 
world's  hopes  by  fulfilling  our  own  faith. 

I     STRI.NGTHrNlNG    THE    ECONOMY 

That  task  must  begin  at  home.  For  if 
we  cannot  fulfill  our  own  ideals  here, 
we  cannot  expect  otiiers  to  accept  them. 
And  when  the  yoimgest  child  alive  to- 
day has  grown  to  the  cares  of  manhood, 
our  po.s:tion  in  the  world  will  be  deter- 
mined first  of  all  by  what  provisions  we 
make  today — for  his  education,  his 
health,  and  his  opportunities  for  a  good 
home — and  a  good  job — and  a  good  life. 

At  home,  we  bcnan  the  year  in  the 
valley  of  recession— we  completed  it  on 
the  high  road  of  recovery  and  growth. 
I  Applause  1  With  the  help  of  new  con- 
gressionally  approved  or  administra- 
tively increased  stimulants  to  our  econ- 
omy, the  number  of  major  surplus  labor 
areas  has  declined  from  101  to  60;  non- 
agricultural  employment  has  increased 
by  more  than  a  .iiillion  jobs;  and  the 


average  factory  workweek  has  risen  to 
well  over  40  hours.  At  year's  end  the 
economy  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  once 
called  a  stiunbling  horse  was  racing 
to  new  records  in  consumer  spending, 
labor  income,  and  industrial  production. 
[Applause.] 

We  are  gratified — but  we  are  not  satis- 
fied. Too  many  unemployed  are  still 
looking  for  the  blessings  of  prosperity. 
As  those  who  leave  our  schools  and  farms 
demand  new  jobs,  automation  takes  old 
jobs  away.  To  expand  our  growth  and 
job  opportunities,  I  urge  on  the  Congress 
three  measures: 

( 1 )  First,  the  Manpower  Training  and 
Development  Act,  to  stop  the  waste  of 
able-bodied  men  and  women  who  want 
to  work,  but  whose  only  skill  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  machine,  or  moved  with  a 
mill,  or  shut  down  with  a  mine; 

<2)  Second,  the  Youth  Employment 
Opportunities  Act,  to  help  train  and 
place  not  only  the  1  million  young  Amer- 
icans who  are  both  out  of  school  and  out 
of  work,  but  the  26  million  young  Ameri- 
cans entering  the  labor  market  in  this 
decade;  and 

( 3 )  Third,  the  8-percent  tax  credit  for 
investment  in  machinery  and  equipment, 
which,  combined  with  planned  revisions 
of  depreciation  allowances,  w^ill  spur  our 
modernization,  our  growth,  and  our 
ability  to  compete  abroad. 

Moreover — pleasant  as  it  may  be  to 
bask  in  the  warmth  of  recovery — let  us 
not  forget  that  we  have  suffered  three 
recessions  in  the  last  7  years.  The  time 
to  repair  the  roof  is  when  the  sun  is 
shining — by  filling  three  basic  gaps  in 
our  antirecession  protection.    We  need: 

( 1 »  First,  Presidential  standby  au- 
thority, subject  to  congressional  veto,  to 
adjust  personal  income  tax  rates  down- 
ward within  a  specified  range  and  time, 
to  slow  down  an  economic  decline  before 
it  has  dragged  us  all  down. 

(2)  Second.  Presidential  standby  au- 
thority, upon  a  given  rise  in  the  rate  of 
unemployment,  to  accelerate  Federal  and 
federally  aided  capital  improvement  pro- 
grams; and 

(3)  Third,  a  permanent  strengthening 
of  our  unemployment  comp>ensation  sys- 
tem— to  maintain  for  our  fellow  citizens 
searching  for  a  job  and  cannot  find  it. 
their  purchasing  power  and  their  living 
standards  without  constant  resort — as 
we  have  seen  in  recent  years  by  Con- 
gress and  the  administration.s — to  tem- 
porary supplements. 

If  we  enact  this  six-part  program,  we 
can  show  the  whole  world  that  a  free 
economy  need  not  be  an  unstable  econ- 
omy— that  a  free  system  need  not  leave 
men  unemployed — and  that  a  free  so- 
ciety is  not  only  the  most  productive  but 
the  most  stable  form  of  organization  yet 
fashioned  by  man.     I  Applause.) 

n     FIGHTING  INFLATION 

But  recession  is  only  one  enemy  of  a 
free  economy — inflation  is  another.  Last 
year,  1961.  despite  rising  production  and 
demand,  consumer  prices  held  almost 
steady — and  wholesale  prices  declined. 
This  is  the  best  record  of  overall  price 
stability  of  any  comparable  period  of  re- 
covei-y  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 

Inflation  too  often  follows  in  the  shad- 
ow of  growth — while  price  stability  is 


made  easy  by  stagnation  or  controLs. 
But  we  mean  to  maintain  both  stability 
and  growth  in  a  climate  of  freedom. 

Our  first  line  of  defense  against  in- 
flation is  the  good  sense  smd  public  spirit 
of  business  and  labor — keeping  their  total 
increases  in  wages  and  profits  in  step 
with  productivity.  There  is  no  single 
statistical  test  to  guide  each  company 
and  each  union.  But  I  strongly  ur:ie 
them — for  their  country's  interest,  and 
for  their  own — to  apply  the  test  of  the 
public  interest  to  these  transactions. 

Within  this  same  framework  of  growth 
and  wage-price  stability: 

This  administration  has  helped  keep 
our  economy  competitive  by  widen- 
ing the  access  of  small  business  to  credit 
and  Government  contracts,  and  by  step- 
ping up  the  drive  against  monopoly, 
price  fixing,  and  racketeering. 

We  will  submit  a  Federal  pay  reform 
bill  aimed  at  giving  our  classified,  postal, 
and  other  employees  new  pay  scales  more 
comparable  to  those  of  private  industry. 

We  are  holding  the  fiscal  1962  budg- 
et deficit  far  below  the  level  incurred 
after  the  last  recession  in  1958;  and. 
finally.  I  am  submitting  for  fiscal  1963  a 
balanced   Federal  budget.      I  Applause.  1 

This  is  a  joint  responsibility,  requir- 
ing congressional  cooperation  on  appro- 
priations, and  on  three  sources  of  income 
in  particular: 

(1)  First,  an  increase  in  postal  rate^;, 
to  end  the  p>ostal  deficit; 

(2)  Second,  passage  of  the  tax  reforms 
previously  urged,  to  remove  unwarranted 
tax  preferences,  and  to  apply  to  dividends 
and  to  interest  the  same  withholding  re- 
quirements we  have  long  applied  to 
wages;  and 

( 3 )  Third .  extension  of  the  present  ex  - 
cise  and  corporation  tax  rates,  except  for 
those  .changes — which  will  be  recom- 
mended in  a  message — affecting  trans- 
portation. 

lU.  GETTINC   AMERICA   MOVING 

But  a  Stronger  Nation  and  economy  re- 
quire more  than  a  balanced  budget.  They 
require  progress  in  those  programs  that 
spur  our  growth  and  fortify  our  strength 

CITIES 

A  strong  America  depends  on  its 
cities — America's  glory,  and  sometimes 
America's  shame.  To  substitute  sun- 
light for  congestion  and  progress  for 
decay,  we  have  stepped  up  existing  urban 
renewal  and  housing  programs,  and 
launched  new  ones — redoubled  the  attack 
on  water  pollution — speeded  aid  to  air- 
ports, hospitals,  highways,  and  our  de- 
clining mass  transit  systems — and  se- 
cured new  weapons  to  combat  organized 
crime,  racketeering,  and  youth  delin- 
quency, assisted  by  the  coordinated  and 
hard-hitting  efforts  of  our  investigative 
services:  The  FBI,  Internal  Revenue, 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  and  many 
others.  We  shall  need  further  anti- 
crime,  mass  transit,  and  transportation 
legislation — and  new  tools  to  fight  air 
pollution.  And  with  all  this  effort  under- 
way, both  equity  and  commonsense  re- 
quire that  our  Nation's  urban  areas — 
containinr  three-fourths  of  our  papula- 
tion— sit  as  equals  at  the  Cabinet  table. 
I  urge  a  new  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs auu  Housing.     [Applause! 
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AGKICTJLTXniZ    AND    RESOVKCXS 

A  strong  America  also  depends  on  its 
farms  and  natural  resources.  American 
farmers  took  heart  in  1961 — from  a  bil- 
lion-dollar rise  in  farm  Income — and 
from  a  hopeful  start  on  reducing  the 
farm  surpluses.  But  we  are  still  oper- 
ating under  a  patchwork  accumulation 
of  old  laws,  which  cost  us  $1  billion  a 
>ear  in  CCC  carrying  charges  alone,  yet 
tail  to  halt  rural  poverty  or  boosi  farm 
earnings. 

Our  task  is  to  master  and  turn  to  fully 
fruitful  ends  the  magnificent  productivity 
of  our  farms  and  farmers.  The  revolu- 
tion on  our  own  countryside  stands  in 
the  sharpest  contrast  to  the  repeated 
farm  failures  of  the  Communist  nations, 
and  is  a  source  of  pride  to  us  all.  Since 
1950  our  agricultural  output  per  man- 
hour  has  actually  doubled.  Without 
new,  realistic  measures,  it  will  someday 
swamp  our  farmers  and  our  taxpayers  in 
a  national  scandal  or  a  farm  depression 

I  will,  therefore,  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  new  comprehensive  farm  pro- 
gram— tailored  to  fit  the  use  of  our  land 
and  the  supplies  of  each  crop  to  the 
long-range  needs  of  the  sixties — and  de- 
signed to  prevent  chaos  in  the  sixties 
with  a  program  of  commonsense. 

We  also  need  for  the  sixties — if  we  are 
to  bequeath  our  full  national  estate  to 
our  heirs — a  new  long-range  conserva- 
tion and  recreation  program — expansion 
of  our  superb  national  parks  and  for- 
ests— preservation  of  our  authentic  wil- 
derness areas — new  starts  on  water  and 
power  projects  as  our  population  steadily 
increases — and  expanded  REA  genera- 
tion and  transmission  loans. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

But    America   stands    for   progre.ss    in 
human  rights  as  well  as  economic  affairs, 
and  a  strong  America  requires  the  a.'?sur- 
ance  of  full  and  equal  rights  to  all  its 
citizens,   of   any    race   or   of    any   color 
This  administration  has  shown  as  never 
before  how  much  could  be  done  through 
the    full    use    of    Executive    powers — 
through  the  enforcement  of  laws  already' 
passed   by   the  Congress — through   per- 
suasion,  negotiation,   and   litigation,   to 
secure  the  constitutional  rights  of  all; 
the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  travel  with- 
out hindrance  across  State  lines,  and  the 
right  to  free  public  education. 

I  issued  last  March  a  comprehensive 
order  to  guarantee  the  right  to  equal  em- 
ployment -opportunity  in  all  Federal 
agencies  and  contractors.  The  Vice 
President's  committee  thus  created  has 
done  much,  including  the  voluntary  plans 
for  progress  which,  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  are  achieving  a  quiet  but  strik- 
ing success  in  opening  up  to  all  races  new 
professional,  supe.rvi.sory,  and  other  job 
oi>portunities.     fApplau.se  i 

But  there  is  much  rcyove  to  b<^  done — 
by  the  Executive,  by  the  court.^.  and  by 
the  Congress.  Among  the  bills  now 
pending  before  you.  on  which  the  execu- 
tive departments  will  comment  in  detail, 
are  appropriate  methods  of  strengthen- 
ing these  basic  rights  which  have  our  full 
support.  The  right  to  vote,  for  example, 
should  no  longer  be  denied  through  such 
arbitrary  devices  on  a  local  level,  .some- 
times abused,  such  as  literacy  tests  and 
poll  taxes.     As  we  approach  the  100th 


anniversary  next  January,  of  the  Elman- 
clpation  Proclamation,  let  the  acts  of 
every  branch  of  the  Government — and 
every  citizen — portray  that  "righteous- 
ness does  exalt  a  nation." 

HEALTH  ^^^D  weifark 

Finiliy,  a  strong  America  cannot  neg- 
lect tne  a.spirations  of  its  cit:zen.s — the 
welfare  of  the  needy,  the  health  care  of 
the  elderly,  the  education  of  the  young. 
Fur  we  are  not  developing  the  Nation's 
wealtn  for  its  own  sake  Wealth  is  the 
mean: — and  people  are  the  ends.  All  our 
material  riches  will  avail  us  little  if  we 
do  not  use  them  to  expand  the  opportu- 
nities of  our  peuple 

Laft  year,  we  unproved  the  diet  of 
needj  people — provided  more  hut  lunch.es 
and  fresh  milk  to  schoolchildren — built 
more  college  dormitories — and.  for  the 
elder'.y,  expai;ded  private  housing,  nurs- 
u\A  home<,  health  .serv.ces.  and  social 
security.    But  we  have  just  begun. 

To  help  those  least  fortunate  of  all.  I 
am  recommending  a  new  public  welfart> 
program.  stres.^ing  services  instead  of 
support,  rehabilitation  in.stead  of  relief. 
and  training  for  useful  wurk  instead  of 
prolonged  dependency. 

To  relieve  the  critical  shortage  of  doc- 
tor.s  and  dentists— and  tins  ls  a  matter 
which  ci.:icerns  us  all-  and  expand  re- 
sr^arch,  I  ur'.;e  action  to  aid  medical  and 
denUil  colleges  and  scholarships  and  to 
establi.->h  new  National  Institutes  of 
HealLh. 

To  take  advantage  of  modern  vaccina- 
tion achievements.  I  am  proposing  a 
mass  immunization  program,  aimed  at 
the  virtual  elimination  of  such  ancient 
enemies  of  our  children  a.s  pulio.  diph- 
theria, whooping  cough,  and  tetanus. 
[Applause  ; 

To  protect  our  consumers  from  the 
careless  and  the  unscrupulous.  I  shall 
recommend  improvements  in  the  food 
and  drug  laws — strengthening  inspec- 
tion and  standards,  halting  unsafe  and 
worthless  products,  preventing  mislead- 
ing labels,  and  cracking  down  on  the 
illicit  sale  of   habit-forming  drugs. 

But  in  matters  of  health,  no  piece  of 
unfinished  business  is  more  important 
or  more  urgent  tlian  the  enactment  un- 
der the  social  security  .system  of  health 
insurance  for  the  aged,      i  Applause  J 

For  our  older  citi/ens  have  longer  and 
more  frequent  illnesses,  higher  hospital 
and  medical  bills,  and  too  little  income 
t  J  pay  them.  Private  health  in.^urance 
helps  some — for  its  cost  is  hi^h  and  its 
coverage  limited.  Public  welfare  cannot 
help  tho.se  too  proud  to  seek  relief  but 
hard  pressed  to  pay  their  own  bills  Nor 
can  the:r  children  or  grandchildrrn  al- 
ways sacrifice  their  own  health  budgets 
to  meet  this  con.stant  drain 

Social  ."^ecurity  has  lun.-r  helped  to 
me<t  the  hard.ships  of  relirt-ment,  death, 
and  disability.  I  now  urge  that  its  cov- 
crat^'e  be  extended  without  further  delay 
to  provide  health  insurance  for  the 
elderly.      (Applause  I 

EDUCATlK.S 

Equally  important  to  our  strenu-th  is 
the  quality  of  our  education.  Fiyht  mil- 
lion adult  Americans  are  cla.ssifled  as 
functionally  illiterate  This  is  a  di.'^.- 
turbmg  flyure  reflected  in  .selective  serv- 


ice rejection  rates,  welfare  rolla.  and 
crime  rates.  And  I  shall  recommend 
plans  for  a  massive  attack  to  end  this 
adult  Illiteracy. 

I  shall  also  recommend  bills  to  Im- 
prove educational  quality,  to  stimulate 
the  arts.  and.  at  the  college  level,  to  pro- 
vide Federal  loans  for  the  construction 
of  academic  facilities  and  federally 
financed  scholarships. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  grow  in  wisdom 
and  strength,  then  every  able  high  school 
graduate  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  develop  his  talents.  Yet  nearly  half 
lack  either  the  funds  or  the  facilities  to 
attend  col!e^;e  Enrollments  are  going 
to  double  in  our  colleges  In  the  short 
space  of  10  years.  The  annual  cost  per 
student  IS  skyrocketing  to  astronomical 
le\e;s  now  averaging  $1,850  a  year,  al- 
though almost  half  of  our  families  earn 
less  than  $5,000.  They  cannot  afford 
such  costs  — but  this  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford to  maintain  its  military  power  and 
neglect  its  brainjwwer.     [Applause.] 

But  excellence  in  education  must  be- 
gin at  the  elementary  level.  I  sent  to 
the  Congress  last  year  a  proposal  for 
Federal  aid  to  public  school  construction 
and  teachers'  salaries.  I  believe  that 
bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  and  re- 
ceived House  committee  approval,  of- 
fered the  mmimum  amount  required  by 
our  needs  and — in  terms  of  across-the- 
board  aid — the  maximum  scope  per- 
muted by  our  Constitution.  I,  therefore, 
see  no  rea.son  to  weaken  or  withdraw 
that  bill;  and  I  urge  its  passage  at  this 
session. 

•  Civilization."  said  H.  O.  Wells,  "Is  a 
race  between  education  and  catastro- 
phe. '  It  IS  up  to  you  in  this  Congress 
to  determine  the  winner  of  that  race. 

The.se  are  not  unrelated  measures  ad- 
dre.s.ed  to  specific  gaps  or  grievances  In 
our  national  life.  They  are  tlie  pattern 
of  our  intentions  and  the  foundation  of 
our  hopes. 

"I  believe  in  democracy."  said  Wood- 
row  WiLson,  "because  11  releases  the 
energy  of  every  human  being."  The  dy- 
namic of  democracy  is  the  power  and 
the  purpose  of  the  Individual;  and  the 
policy  of  this  administration  Is  to  give 
to  the  individual  the  opportunity  to  real- 
ize his  own  highest  possibilities. 

Our  program  is  to  open  to  all  the  op- 
p<:)rtunity  for  steady  and  productive  em- 
ployment, to  remove  from  all  the  handi- 
cap of  arbitrary  or  irrational  exclusion, 
to  offer  to  all  the  facilities  for  education, 
and  health,  and  welfare,  to  make  society 
the  servant  of  the  individual  and  the  in- 
dividual the  source  of  progress,  and  thus 
to  reali/e  for  all  the  full  promise  of 
American  life      [Applause] 

IV      Ol  R      COALS      ABROAD 

All  of  the.se  efforts  at  home  give  mean- 
ing to  our  efforts  abroad.  Since  the 
close  of  the  Second  World  War.  a  global 
civil  war  lias  divided  and  tormented 
mankind.  But  it  is  not  our  military 
might,  or  our  higher  standard  of  living, 
that  has  most  distinguished  us  from  our 
adversaries.  It  Is  our  belief  that  the 
state  is  the  servant  of  the  citizen  and 
not  his  master.     [Applause.] 

This  basic  clash  of  ideas  and  wills  is 
but  one  of  the  forces  reshaping  our 
globe — swept  as  it  is  by  the  tides  of  hope 
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and  fear,  by  crises  1 1  the  headlines  today 
that  l>ecome  mere  footnotes  tomorrow. 
Both  the  successes  and  the  setbacks  of 
the  pwist  year  remain  on  our  agenda  of 
unfinished  busines.  For  every  appar- 
ent blessing  contains  the  seeds  of  dan- 
ger— every  area  of  trouble  gives  out  a 
ray  of  hoi>e — and  the  one  unchangeable 
certainty  is  that  r:Othing  Is  certain  or 
unchangeable. 

Yet  our  basic  goal  remains  the  same: 
a  peaceful  world  cc-mmunity  of  free  and 
independent  states— free  to  choose  their 
own  future  and  their  ovm  system,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  threaten  the  freedom 
of  others.     [Applause.] 

Some  may  chocise  forms  and  ways 
that  we  would  not  choose  for  ourselves — 
but  it  is  not  for  us  that  they  are  choos- 
ing. We  can  welcome  diversity — the 
Communist  cannot  For  we  offer  a  world 
of  choice — they  offer  the  world  of 
coercion.  And  the  way  of  the  past 
shows  clearly  enough  that  freedom,  not 
coercion,  Is  the  wave  of  the  future.  At 
times  our  goal  has  been  obscured  by  crisis 
or  endangered  by  conflict — but  it  draws 
sustenance  from  five  basic  sources  of 
strength:  The  moral  and  physical 
strength  of  the  United  States;  the 
united  strength  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity; the  rcgiciial  strength  of  our 
hemispheric  relations;  the  creative 
strength  of  our  efforts  in  the  new  and 
developing  natior.s;  and  the  peace- 
keeping strength  cf  the  United  Nations. 

y.    OUR     MILITART     STRENGTH 

Our  moral  and  physical  strength  be- 
gins at  home  as  already  discussed.  But 
it  includes  our  military  strength  as  well. 
So  long  as  fanaticism  and  fear  brood 
over  the  affairs  of  men.  we  must  arm  to 
deter  others  from  aggression. 

In  the  past  12  months  our  mili- 
tary posture  has  steadily  improved.  We 
increa.sed  the  prcv  ous  defense  budget  by 
15  percent — not  In  the  expectation  of 
war  but  for  tlie  j)reservation  of  peace 
We  more  than  doubled  our  iu:quisitlon 
rate  of  Polaris  submarines — we  doubled 
the  production  capacity  for  Minuteman 
missiles — and  increased  by  50  percent 
the  number  of  manned  bombers  standing 
ready  mi  15-mlrute  aJert.  This  year  the 
combined  force  le^•els  planned  under  our 
new  defense  budget — including  nearly 
300  additional  Polaris  and  Minuteman 
missiles — have  been  precisely  calculated 
to  Insure  the  continuing  strength  of  our 
nuclear  deterrent. 

But  our  strength  may  be  tested  at 
many  levels.  We  intend  to  have  at  all 
times  the  capacity  to  resist  nonnuclear 
or  limited  attacks — as  a  complement  to 
our  nuclear  capacity,  not  as  a  substitute. 
We  have  rejected  any  all-or-nothing 
posture  which  would  leave  no  choice  but 
inglorious  retreat  or  unlimited  retalia- 
tion.    [Applause.] 

Thus  we  have  doubled  the  number  of 
ready  combat  divisions  in  the  Army's 
strategic  reserve — increased  our  troops 
in  Europe — built  up  the  Marines — added 
a  new  sealift  and  airlift  capacity — 
modernized  our  weapons  and  ammu- 
nition— expanded  our  antiguerrilla 
forces — and  increased  the  active  fleet  by 
more  than  70  vessels  and  our  tactical  air 
forces  by  nearly  a  dozen  wings, 
cvni 5 


Because  we  needed  to  reach  this  high- 
er long-term  level  of  readiness  more 
quickly.  155,000  members  of  the  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  were  activated 
under  the  act  of  this  Congress.  Some 
disruptions  and  distress  were  inevitable. 
But  the  overwhelming  majority  bear 
their  burdens — and  their  Nation's  bur- 
dens— with  admirable  and  traditional 
devotion.    [Applause.] 

In  the  coming  year,  our  reserve  pro- 
grams will  be  revised — two  Army  divi- 
sions will,  I  hope,  replace  those  Guard 
divisions  on  duty — and  substantial  other 
increases  will  boost  our  Air  Force  fighter 
units,  the  procurement  of  equipment, 
and  our  continental  defense  and  warn- 
ing efforts.  The  Nation's  first  serious 
civil  defense  shelter  program  is  under- 
way, identifying,  marking,  and  stocking 
50  million  spaces;  and  I  urge  your  ap- 
proval of  Federal  incentives  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  fallout  shelters  in 
schools  and  hospitals  and  similar  cen- 
ters. 

VI.    THK    UNITED    NATIONS 

But  arms  alone  are "  not  enough  to 
keep  the  pesice — it  must  be  kept  by  men. 
Our  instrument  and  our  hope  is  the 
United  Nations — and  I  see  little  merit  in 
the  impatience  of  those  who  would 
abandon  this  imperfect  world  instrument 
because  they  dislike  our  imperfect  world. 
For  the  troubles  of  a  world  organization 
merely  reflect  the  troubles  of  the  world 
itself.  And  if  the  organization  is  weak- 
ened, these  troubles  can  only  increase. 
We  may  not  always  agree  with  every  de- 
tailed action  taken  by  every  oflBcer  of 
the  United  Nations,  or  with  every  voting 
majority.  But  as  an  institution,  it 
should  have  in  the  future,  as  it  has  had 
in  the  past  since  its  inception,  no  strong- 
er or  more  faithful  member  than  the 
United  States  of  America.     [Applause.] 

In  1961,  the  peacekeeping  strength 
of  thB  United  Nations  was  reinforced. 
And  those  who  preferred  or  predicted 
its  demise,  envisioning  a  troika  in  the 
seat  of  Hammarskjold — or  Red  China 
inside  the  Assembly — have  seen  instead 
a  new  vigor,  under  a  new  Secretary  Gen- 
eral and  a  fully  Independent  Secretariat. 
In  making  plans  for  a  new  forum  and 
principles  on  disarmament — for  peace- 
keeping in  outer  space — for  a  decade  of 
development  effort — the  U.N.  fulfilled  its 
charter's  lofty  aims.     [Applause.] 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  tangled,  tur- 
bulent Congo  presented  the  U.N.  with  Its 
gravest  challenge.  The  prospect  was  one 
of  chaos — or  certain  big-power  confron- 
tation, with  all  its  hazards  and  all  of  its 
risks,  to  us  and  to  others.  Today  the 
hopes  have  Improved  for  peaceful  con- 
ciliation within  a  united  Congo.  This  is 
the  objective  of  our  policy  in  this  im- 
portant area. 

No  policeman  is  universally  popular — 
particularly  when  he  uses  his  stick  to  re- 
store law  and  order  on  his  beat.  Those 
members  who  are  willing  to  contribute 
their  votes  and  their  views — but  very 
little  else — have  created  a  serious  deficit 
by  refusing  to  pay  their  share  of  special 
U.N.  assessments.  Yet  they  do  pay  their 
-annual  assessments  to  retain  their 
votes — and  a  new  U.N.  bond  issue,  fi- 
nancing special  operations  for  the  next 
18  months,  is  to  be  repaid  with  interest 
from  these  regular  assessments.    This  Is 


clearly  in  our  Interest.  It  will  not  only 
keep  the  U.N.  solvent,  but  require  all  vot- 
ing members  to  pay  their  fair  share  of 
its  activities.  Our  share  of  special  oper- 
ations has  long  been  much  higher  than 
our  share  of  the  annual  assessment — and 
the  bond  issue  will  in  effect  reduce  our 
disproportionate  obligation,  and  for 
these  reasons,  I  am  urging  Congress  to 
approve  our  participation.    [Applause.] 

With  the  approval  of  this  Congress,  we 
have  undertaken  in  the  past  year  a  great 
new  effort  in  outer  space.  Our  aim  is 
not  simply  to  be  the  first  on  the  moon, 
any  more  than  Charles  Lindbergh's  real 
aim  was  to  be  the  first  to  Paris.  His  aim 
was  to  develop  the  techniques  of  our  own 
country  and  other  coimtries  in  the  field 
of  air  and  the  atmosphere,  and  our  ob- 
jective in  making  this  effort,  which  we 
hope  will  place  one  of  our  citizens  on 
the  moon,  is  to  develop  in  a  new  fron- 
tier of  science,  commerce,  and  coopera- 
tion, the  position  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world.     [Applause.] 

This  Nation  belongs  among  the  first 
to  explore  it,  and  among  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  we  shall  be.  [Applause.]  We 
are  offering  our  know-how  and  our  co- 
operation to  the  U.N.  Our  satellites  will 
soon  be  providing  other  nations  with  im- 
proved weather  observations.  And  I 
shall  soon  send  to  the  Congress  a  meas- 
ure to  govern  the  financing  and  opera- 
tion of  an  international  communications 
satellite  system,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  and  our  foreign 
FKjIicy. 

But  peace  in  space  will  help  us  naught 
once  peace  on  earth  is  gone.  World  or- 
der will  be  secured  only  when  the  whole 
world  has  laid  down  these  weapons  which 
seem  to  offer  present  security  but  threat- 
en the  future  survival  of  the  human  race. 
That  armistice  day  seems  very  far  away. 
The  vast  resources  of  this  planet  are  be- 
ing devoted  more  and  more  to  the  means 
of  destroying,  instead  of  enriching,  hu- 
man life. 

But  the  world  was  not  meant  to  be  a 
prison  in  which  man  awaits  his  execu- 
tion. Nor  has  msuiklnd  survived  the 
tests  and  trials  of  thousands  of  years  to 
siurender  everything — including  its  ex- 
istence— now.  This  Nation  has  the  will 
and  the  faith  to  make  a  supreme  effort 
to  break  the  logjjmi  on  disarmament 
and  nuclear  tests — and  we  will  persist 
until  we  prevail,  until  the  rule  of  law 
has  replaced  the  ever  dangerous  use  of 
force.    [Applause.] 

Va.    LATIN    AlCKUCA 

I  turn  now  to  a  prospect  of  great  prom- 
ise: our  h«nispheric  relations.  The 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  being  j-apidly 
transformed  from  proposal  to  program. 
Last  month  in  Latin  America  I  saw  for 
myself  the  quickening  of  hope,  the  re- 
vival of  confidence,  and  the  new  trust  in 
our  coimtry — among  workers  and  farm- 
ers as  well  as  diplomats.  We  have 
pledged  our  help  in  speeding  their  eco- 
nomic, educational,  and  social  progress. 
The  Latin  American  Republics  have  in 
turn  pledged  a  new  and  strenuous  effort 
of  self-help  and  self -reform. 

To  support  this  historic  imdertaking, 
I  am  proposing — under  the  authority 
contained  in  the  bills  of  the  last  session 
of   the   Congress — a  special   long-term 
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Alliance  for  Progress  fund  ol  $3  billion. 
Combined  with  our  Pood  for  Peace.  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  and  other  resources, 
this  will  provide  more  than  $1  billion  a 
year  in  new  support  for  the  Alliance.  In 
addition,  we  have  increased  twelvefold 
our  Spanish  and  Portuguese-language 
broadcasting  in  Latin  America,  and  im- 
proved hemispheric  trade  and  defense. 
And  while  the  blight  of  communism  has 
been  increasingly  exposed  and  isolated 
in  the  Americas,  liberty  has  scored  a 
gain.  The  people  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, with  our  firm  encouragement  and 
help,  and  those  of  our  sister  Republics  of 
this  hemisphere,  are  safely  passing  the 
treacherous  course  from  dictatorship 
through  disorder  towards  democracy. 
[Applause  ] 

Vm.    THX     NKW     AND    DKVKLOPINC    NATIONS 

Our  efforts  to  help  other  new  or  de- 
veloping nations,  and  to  strengthen  their 
stand  for  freedom,  have  also  made  prog- 
ress. A  newly  unified  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  is  reorienting  our 
foreign  assistance  to  emphasize  long- 
term  development  loans  instead  of 
grants,  more  economic  aid  instead  of 
military,  individual  plans  to  meet  the 
Individual  needs  of  the  nations,  and  new 
standards  on  what  they  must  do  to 
marshal  their  own   resources. 

A  newly  conceived  Peace  Corps  is  win- 
ning friends  and  helping  people  in  14 
countries — supplying  trained  and  dedi- 
cated young  men  and  women,  to  give 
these  new  nations  a  hand  in  building  a 
society,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  best  that 
is  in  our  country.  If  there  be  a  prob- 
lem here,  it  is  that  we  cannot  supply 
the  spontaneous  and  mountmg  demand. 

A  newly  expanded  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram Is  feeding  the  hungry  of  many 
lands  with  the  abundance  of  our  pro- 
ductive farms — providing  lunches  for 
children  In  school,  wages  for  economic 
development,  relief  for  the  victims  of 
flood  and  famine,  and  a  better  diet  for 
millions  whose  daily  bread  is  their  chief 
concern. 

These  programs  help  people;  and.  bv 
helping  people,  they  help  freedom.  The 
views  of  their  governments  may  some- 
times be  very  different  from  ours — but 
events  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Eastern  Europe  teach  us  never  to  write 
off  any  nation  as  lost  to  the  Communists 
That  is  the  lesson  of  our  time.  We  sup- 
port the  Independence  of  those  newer 
or  weaker  states  whose  history,  geog- 
raphy, economy,  or  lack  of  power  im- 
pels them  to  remain  outside  "entangling' 
alliances" — as  we  did  for  more  than  a 
century.  For  the  independence  of  na- 
tions is  a  bar  to  the  Communists'  "grand 
design" — it  is  the  basis  of  our  own 
[  Applause  1 

In  the  past  year,  for  example  we  h.ive 
urged  a  neutral  and  Independent  Laos — 
regained  there  a  common  policy  with 
our  major  allies — and  insisted  that  a 
cease  fire  precede  negotiations  While  a 
workable  formula  for  supervising  its  in- 
dependence is  still  to  be  achieved,  both 
the  spread  of  war — which  might  have  in- 
volved this  country  also — and  a  Com- 
munist occupation  have  thus  far  been 
prevented. 


A  satisfactory  settlement  in  Laos 
would  also  help  to  achieve  and  safe- 
guard the  peace  in  Vietnam — where  the 
foe  IS  increasing  his  tactics  of  terror — 
where  our  own  efforts  have  been  stepped 
up — and  where  the  local  government  has 
initiated  new  programs  and  reforms  to 
broaden  the  base  of  resistance.  The 
systematic  aggression  now  bleeding  that 
country  is  not  a  "war  of  liberation" — for 
Vietnam  is  already  free.  It  is  a  war  of 
attempted  .subjuu'atmn — and  it  will  be 
resisted. 

IX      THE    ATLANrit    CO.MMl  NITY 

Finally,  the  imited  strength  of  the 
Atlantic  Commimity  has  flourished  in 
the  last  year  under  .severe  tests.  NATO 
has  increased  both  the  number  and  the 
readiness  of  its  air.  ground,  and  naval 
units — both  its  nuclear  and  nonnuclear 
capabilities  Even  greater  efforts  by  all 
its  members  are  still  required  Never- 
thele.ss  our  unity  of  purpose  and  will  has 
been.  I  believe,  immeasurably  strength- 
ened. 

The  threat  to  the  brave  city  of  Berlin 
remains.  In  these  last  6  months  the 
alhes  have  made  it  unmistakably  clear 
that  our  presence  in  Berlin,  our  free 
access  thereto  and  the  freedom  of  2 
million  West  Berliners  would  not  be  sur- 
rendered either  to  force  or  through  ap- 
peasement -  that  to  maintain  those 
rights  and  obligations,  we  are  prepared 
to  talk,  wlien  appropriate,  and  to  fight, 
if  necessary  I  Applause  I  Every  mem- 
ber of  NATO  stands  with  us  m  a  com- 
mon commitment  to  preserve  this  sym- 
bol of  freeman  s  will  to  remain  free. 

I  cannot  now  predict  the  cour.se  of 
future  negotiations  over  Berlin.  I  can 
only  say  that  we  are  sparing  no  honor- 
able effort  to  find  a  peaceful  and  mu- 
tually acceptable  re.solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. I  believe  such  a  resolution  can  be 
found,  and  with  it  an  improvement  in 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  if 
only  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  will  rec- 
ognize the  basic  righLs  and  interests  in- 
volved, and  the  interest  of  all  mankind 
in  peace 

But  the  Atlantic  Community  is  no 
longer  concerned  w^|||^  purely  military 
aims.  As  its  comrron  undertakmgs 
grow  at  an  ever-increasing  pace,  we 
are,  and  increasinKjly  will  be.  partners 
in  aid.  trade,  defense,  diplomacy,  and 
monetary  affairs. 

The  emergence  of  the  new  Europe  is 
being  matched  by  the  emergence  of  new 
ties  aero.'^s  the  Atlantic  It  is  a  matter 
of  undramatic  daily  cooperation  in  hun- 
dreds of  workaday  tasks:  of  currencies 
kept  in  effective  relation,  of  develop- 
ment loans  meshed  together,  of  stand- 
ardized weapons,  and  concerted  diplo- 
matic positions.  The  Atlantic  Commu- 
nity rrow.s  ni't  like  a  volcanic  moun- 
tain, by  one  mi;,'hty  explosion,  but  like 
a  coral  reef  from  the  accumulating  ac- 
tivity of  all. 

Thus,  we  in  the  free  world  are  mov- 
ing steadily  toward  unity  and  co<H>era- 
tion.  in  the  teeth  of  that  old  BoLshevik 
prophecy,  and  at  the  very  time  when  ex- 
traordinary rumbles  of  discord  can  be 
heard  across  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  is 
not  free  societies  which  bear  within  them 
the  seeds  of  inevitable  disunity.  ( Ap- 
plause. 1 


X.    OUB   BALANCX   OF   PATMSNTS 


On  one  special  problem,  of  great  con- 
cern to  our  friends,  and  to  us,  I  am  proud 
to  give  the  Congress  an  encouraging  re- 
port. Our  efforts  to  safeguard  the  dollar 
are  progressing.  In  the  11  months  pre- 
ceding last  February  1 .  we  suffered  a  net 
loss  of  nearly  $2  billion  in  gold.    In  the' 

II  months  that  followed,  the  loss  was 
Just  over  half  a  billion  dollars.  And  our 
deficit  in  our  basic  transactions  with  the 
rest  of  the  world — trade,  defense,  for- 
eign aid,  and  capital,  excluding  volatile 
short-term  flows — has  been  reduced  from 
$2  billion  for  1960  to  about  one-third 
that  amount  for  1961.  Speculative  fever 
against  the  dollar  is  ending — and  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  has  been  restored. 

We  did  not — and  could  not — achieve 
these  gains  through  lmp>ort  restrictions, 
troop  withdrawals,  exchange  controls, 
dollar  devaluation,  or  choking  off  domes- 
tic recovery     We  acted  not  in  panic  but 

III  perspective  But  the  problem  is  not 
yet  .solved  Persistently  large  deficits 
would  endanger  our  economic  growth 
and  our  military  and  defense  commit- 
ments abroad  Our  goal  must  he  a  rea- 
.sonable  equilibrium  in  our  balance  of 
payments  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
CoiiKress.  business,  labor  and  our  major 
allies,  that  goal  can  be  reached.  [Ap- 
plau.se  1 

We  shall  continue  to  attract  foreign 
tounsLs  and  investments  to  our  shores, 
to  seek  increased  military  purchases  here 
by  our  allies,  to  maximize  foreign  aid 
procurt  ment  from  American  firms,  to 
urKe  increased  aid  from  other  fortunate 
nations  to  the  less  fortunate,  to  seek  tax 
laws  which  do  not  favor  investment  In 
other  Industrialized  nations  or  tax 
havens,  and  to  urge  coordination  of  al- 
lied fiscal  and  monetary  policies  so  as 
to  di.scourage  large  and  disturbing  capi- 
tal movements. 

TKASK 

Above  all,  if  we  are  to  pay  for  our 
commitments  abroad,  we  must  expand 
our  exports  Our  businessmen  must  be 
export  conscious  and  export  competi- 
tive Our  tax  policies  must  spur  mod- 
ernization of  our  plants — our  wage  and 
price  gains  must  be  consistent  with  pro- 
ductivity to  hold  the  line  on  prices — our 
exiH)rt  credit  and  promotion  campaigns 
for  American  industries  must  continue  to 
expand 

But  the  greatest  challenge  of  all  is 
posed  by  the  growth  of  the  European 
Common  Market.  Assuming  the  acces- 
sion of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  will 
arise  across  the  Atlantic  a  trading 
partner  behind  a  single  external  tariff 
similar  to  ours  with  an  economy  which 
nearly  equals  our  own.  Will  we  In  this 
country  adapt  our  thinking  to  these  new 
prosijects  and  patterns — or  will  we  wait 
until  events  have  passed  us  by? 

This  is  the  year  to  decide.  The  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Act  is  expiring.  We  need 
a  new  law — a  wholly  new  approach — a 
bold  new  instrument  of  American  trade 
policy  Our  decision  could  well  affect 
the  unity  of  the  West,  the  course  of  the 
cold  war,  and  the  economic  growth  of 
our  Nation  for  a  generation  to  come. 

If  we  move  decisively,  our  factories 
and  farms  can  increase  their  sales  to 
their    richest,   fastest   growing   market. 


Our  exports  will  Increase.  Our  balance- 
of -payments  position  will  improve.  And 
we  will  have  forged  across  the  Atlantic 
a  trading  partnership  with  vast  re- 
sources for  frecdom^. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  hang  back  In 
deference  to  local  economic  pressures, 
we  will  find  ourselves  cut  off  from  our 
major  allies.  Industries- -and  I  believe 
this  is  most  vital — Industries  will  move 
their  plants  and  jobs  and  capital  inside 
the  walls  of  the  Common  Market,  and 
jobs,  therefore,  will  be  lost  here  in  the 
United  States,  If  they  cannot  otherwise 
compete  for  its  consumers. 

Our  farm  surpluses  will  pile  up.  and 
our  balance  of  trade,  as  you  all  know, 
to  Europe.  Common  Market,  in  farm 
products,  is  nearly  3  or  4  to  1  in  our 
favor,  amounting  to  one  of  the  best 
earners  of  dollars  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  structure,  and  without  entrance 
to  this  market,  without  the  ability  to  en- 
ter it,  our  farm  surpluses  will  pile  up  in 
the  Middle  West,  tobacco  In  the  South, 
and  other  commodities,  which  have  gone 
through  Western  Europe  for  15  years. 

Our  balance-of-paymcnts  p>osltion  will 
worsen.  Our  consumers  will  lack  a  wider 
choice  of  goods  at  lower  prices.  And 
millions  of  American  workers — whose 
jobs  depend  on  the  sale  or  the  transr>or- 
tatlon  or  the  distribution  of  exports  or 
Imports,  or  whose  jobs  will  be  endan- 
gered by  the  movement  of  our  capital  to 
Europe,  or  whose  jobs  can  t>e  maintained 
only  in  an  expanding  economy — tliese 
millions  of  workers  In  your  home  States 
and  mine  will  see  their  real  Interests 
sacrificed. 

Members  of  the  Congress:  The  United 
States  did  not  rise  to  greatness  by  wait- 
ing for  others  to  lead.  This  Nation  is 
the  world's  foremost  manufacturer, 
farmer,  banker,  consumer,  and  exporter. 
The  Common  Market  is  moving  ahead 
at  an  economic  growth  rate  twice  ours. 
Tlie  Communist  economic  offervslve  is 
underway.  The  opportunity  Is  ours — 
the  initiative  is  up  to  us — and  I  believe 
that  1962  Is  the  time. 

To  seize  that  initiative,  I  shall  shortly 
send  to  the  Congress  a  new  5-year  trade 
expansion  action,  far  reaching  in  scope 
but  designed  with  great  care  to  make 
certain  that  its  benefits  to  our  people 
far  outweigh  any  risks.  The  bill  will 
permit  the  gradual  elimination  of  tariffs 
here  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Common  Market  on  those  items  in  which 
we  together  supply  80  percent  of  the 
world's  trade — mostly  items  In  which 
our  own  abihty  to  compete  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  we  sell  abroad, 
in  these  items,  substantially  more  than 
we  import.  This  step  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  our  major  industries  to  com- 
pete with  their  counterparts  in  Western 
Europe  for  access  to  European  con- 
sumers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  will  permit 
a  gradual  reduction  of  duties  up  to  50 
percent — permit  bargaining  by  major 
categories — and  provide  for  appropriate 
and  tested  forms  of  assistance  to  firms 
and  employees  adjusting  to  import  com- 
petition. We  are  not  neglecting  the  safe- 
guards provided  by  peril  points,  an  es- 
cape clause,  or  the  national  security 
amendment.     Nor  are  we   abandoning 


our  non-European  friends  or  our  tradi- 
tional moet-favored-natlon  principle. 
On  the  contrary,  the  bill  will  provide  new 
encouragement  for  their  sale  of  tropical 
agricultural  products,  so  important  to 
our  friends  in  Latin  America,  who  have 
long  depended  upon  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  who  now  find  themselves 
faced  with  new  challenges  which  we  must 
Join  with  them  in  overcoming. 

Concessions,  in  this  bargaining,  must 
of  course  be  reciprocal,  not  unilateraL 
The  Common  Market  will  not  fulfill  its 
own  high  promise  unless  its  outside  tariff 
walls  are  low.  The  dangers  of  restric- 
tion or  timidity  in  our  own  jxjlicy  have 
counterparts  for  our  friends  in  Europe. 
For  together  we  face  a  common  chal- 
lenge: to  enlarge  the  prosperity  of  free- 
men everywhere — and  to  build  in  part- 
nership a  new  trading  community  in 
which  all  free  nations  may  gain  from  the 
productive  energy  of  free  competitive 
effort. 

These  various  elements  in  our  foreign 
policy  lead,  as  I  have  said,  to  a  single 
goal — the  goal  of  a  peaceful  world  of  free 
and  independent  states.  This  is  our 
guide  for  the  present  and  our  vision  for 
the  future — a  free  community  of  nations, 
independent  but  interdependent,  uniting 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  in  one 
great  family  of  man,  outgrowing  and 
transcending  the  hates  and  fears  that 
rend  our  age. 

We  will  not  reach  that  goal  today,  or 
tomorrow.  We  may  not  reach  it  in  our 
own  lifetime.  But  the  quest  is  the  great- 
est adventure  of  our  century.  We  some- 
times chafe  at  the  burden  of  our  obLiga- 
tions.  the  complexity  of  our  decisions, 
the  agony  of  our  choices.  But  there  is 
no  comfort  or  security  for  us  in  evasion, 
no  solution  in  abdication,  no  relief  in 
irresponsibility. 

A  year  ago,  in  assuming  the  tasks  of 
the  Presidency,  I  said  that  few  genera- 
tions, in  all  history,  had  been  granted 
the  role  of  being  the  great  defender  of 
freedom  in  its  hour  of  maximum  danger. 
This  is  our  good  fortune;  and  I  welcome 
it  now  as  I  did  a  year  ago.  [Applause.] 
For  it  is  the  fate  of  this  generation — of 
you  in  the  Congress  and  of  me  as  Presi- 
dent— to  live  with  a  struggle  we  did  not 
start,  in  a  world  we  did  not  make.  But 
the  pressures  of  life  are  not  always  dis- 
tributed by  choice.  And  while  no  na- 
tion has  ever  faced  such  a  challenge,  no 
nation  has  ever  been  so  ready  to  seize 
the  burden  and  glory  of  freedom.  And 
in  this  high  endeavor  may  God  watch 
over  the  United  States  of  America. 

At  1  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President  accompanied  by  the  commit- 
tee of  escort,  retired  from  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  Invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order : 

The  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charge  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


Accordingly,  at  1  o'clock  and  30  min- 
utes pjn.,  the  Joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  chamber. 


REFERRAL  OP   PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  message  of  the  President  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNIiCENT  OVER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Sp«iker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMriTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  be  permitted 
to  file  a  supplemental  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  8890.  I  am  making  this  request  in 
order  that  the  portion  of  the  report 
which  shows  the  changes  in  existing  law 
will  conform  to  the  present  "Ramseyer 
Rule" — rule  XITT,  clause  3 — which  has 
been  amended  by  the  House  since  the 
original  report  on  this  bill  was  filed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  without  making  the 
matter  a  precedent,  that  all  Members 
today  may  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  pertinent,  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  Joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  now 
dissolved. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  HALLECEL  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Is  it  not  expected 
that  today  there  may  be  extensions  in 
the  body  of  the  Rjeooki)?  Permission 
has  been  granted  for  extensl(uis  in  the 
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RicoRD.  but  is  permission  granted  to  ex- 
tend In  the  body  of  the  Ricord? 

The  SPEAKER.     Yes;   by  unanimous 
consent 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  AC- 
QUISITION OP  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY IN  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Vork? 

There   was  no  objection 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducmg  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  acquisition  of  a  parcel  of 
real  property  located  at  641  Delaware 
Avenue,  in  Buffalo.  N.Y..  by  the  US 
Government.  This  is  known  as  the  Ans- 
ley  Wilcox  House  which  became  famous 
in  1901  when,  in  the  library  of  this  home. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice as  President  of  the  United  States 
following  the  assas.si nation  of  President 
William  McKinley. 

It  is  one  of  only  four  sites,  outside  of 
Washington.  D.C..  where  the  presidential 
oath  has  been  adminisiered.  At  the 
time  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  sworn  in 
as  President,  the  house  was  the  residence 
of  Ansley  Wilcox,  who  was  a  civic  leader 
of  great  prominence.  It  was  built  m  the 
1830's  as  the  major  s  house  of  the  old 
Poinsett  Barracks,  and  is  typical  of  post- 
colonial  architecture. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
has  recommended  its  preservation.  Na- 
tional. State,  and  local  organizations, 
supporting  the  movement  for  preser- 
vation of  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House 
are:  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  Hi.-torical 
Society,  National  Ti-ust  for  Historic 
Preservation.  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitect*.  New  York  State  Historical  A.sso- 
ciation.  American  Association  for  State 
and  Local  History.  Frederick  M.  Hough- 
ton Chapter  of  the  New  York  State  Ar- 
cheological  Association.  Buffalo  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs.  Sons  of  the 
Revolution.  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, Society  of  Colonial  Wars.  May- 
flower Society.  Daughters  of  American 
Colonists,  Society  of  New  Eni;larid  Wom- 
en, Society  of  Colonial  Damo< 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  acquir- 
ing this  historical  site  would  be  approxi- 
mately 4,400.000.  Renovation  would  cost 
approximately  $50,000.  Adequate  park- 
ing space  is  available  on  the  grounds. 

In  view  of  the  historical  significance  of 
the  Ansley  Wilcox  Houne.  I  stronKly  urge 
the  Congress  to  take  speedy  action  on 
this  proposal  while  it  .s  still  available  for 
preservation  as  a  national  shrine. 


WHEAT   ACREAGK 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BRKEDING.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
yesterday    I    introduced    bill   HR     9501 


This  legislation  is  urgently  needed  m 
areas  such  as  I  represent  where  con- 
siderable wheat  acreage  will  be  re- 
moved from  production.  In  brief,  the 
bill  would  permit  farmers  to  plant  barley 
on  the  land  taken  out  of  wheat  produc- 
tion, and  make  barley  interchangeable 
wiWi  other  feed  grains. 

Barley  is  one  of  the  few  crops  which 
can  be  planted  on  the  idled  acres,  most 
of  which  under  the  farming  practices 
used  in  western  Kansas  iiave  been  in 
summer  fallow.  Yet,  under  the  law 
farmers  cannot  plant  barley  on  the  land 
unless  they  have  a  barley  acreage  allot- 
ment. 

Unless  this  summer  fallow  land  is  cov- 
ered, preferably  by  a  growing  crop,  il 
will  be  threatened  by  serious  wind  ero- 
sion This  land  could  be  severely  dam- 
ai^ed. 

To  solve  the  problem.  I  have  propo.sed 
that  farmers  be  permitted  U*  plant  bur- 
Icy,  whether  they  h:ive  an  allotment  or 
not.  provided  they  take  the  .same  number 
of  acres  out  of  tjram  sorghum  or  feed 
strain  production.  This  will  maintain 
total  acres  m  feed  grains  at  the  level 
provided  under  the  feed  gram  program 
Il  will  permit  farmers  to  follow  .sound 
conservation  practices  without  any 
interruption  to  any  program. 

This  particular  provision  was  included 
m  the  omnibus  farm  bill  passed  by  the 
House  List  year.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
not  included  m  the  Senate  bill,  nor  was 
It  included  in  the  conference  report 
Corrective  measures  cannot  be  taken  by 
administrative  action  Lei^islation  is 
the  only  possible  way  of  correcting  what 
could  be  a  very  bad  situation 

I  hop*-  '-he  bill  will  recf-ive  early  at- 
tention by  the  House  AKriculture  Com- 
mittee. I  do  not  believe  it  will  t)e  con- 
trove  r'-ial 

For  the  information  of  Members 
interested  m  this  problem,  I  am  includ- 
ing the  text  of  the  bill  in  my  remarks  at 
tins  point: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Srnatf  and  Hou.ff  of 
H^'pre^enta:llf•s  of  the  United  State.'^  or 
America  in  Congre.'i.<  assembled.  That  subaec- 
tl.  >n  (d(  of  section  16  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
11)11  and  r><mest!c  Allotment  Act.  as  ameiid- 
ecl.  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
f'Uowlng  :i-  the  end  'f  p.ir:iKr,iph  i  1  i  'Nnt- 
with.standliig  any  other  provtslun  of  law.  a 
pfiiducer  siall  bo  deemed  to  have  partlcl- 
puted  in  t;ie  feed  ki"  iin  proKriim  for  corn. 
Krain  s<jrghum.  ;ind  barley.  If  the  sum  of  the 
.li-reatjes  of  corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  barley 
excepting  .Tialtlng  barley,  on  the  farm  In 
1962  does  lot  exceed  80  jier  centum  of  the 
jiver.^ge  acr-age  devoted  on  the  farm  to  these, 
three  crops.  e.xreptlng  malting  barley.  In  the 
crop  ve:>rs  1959  and  1960  ' 


THE      MIGRANT     FARM     LABOR 
8Tt>RY      I    AND    II 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr  Speake: .  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous con.'ient  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  thi.s  poi.it  in  the  Recokd  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
■()  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
.Ve  v  York  ^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  brini;  once  a«ain  to  the 
attention  of  mv  coIIeaLuies  m  this  Hou.se 
the  plii^ht  of  some  I'OO.O'iO  working  Amer- 


icans and  their  families  who  are  now 
living  in  the  kind  of  squalor  and  poverty 
that  made  men  shudder  more  than  100 
years  ago. 

I  refer  to  the  migrant  farmworkers  of 
this  country,  who  have  until  only  re- 
cently t>een  generally  ignored  by  the  pub- 
lic, the  press,  and.  I  feel,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States 

Many  thousands  of  these  workers  are 
living  today  in  the  conditions  which  I 
have  described,  able  to  find  woik  on  only 
about  130  days  of  each  year,  often  earn- 
ing only  around  50  cents  per  hour  and 
too  often  forced  to  take  their  under- 
nourished children  into  the  fields  so 
that  the  family  can  survive. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  to  see  action  taken 
this  year  by  this  body  on  the  five  bills 
which  were  passed  in  the  other  t)ody 
during  the  first  session  as  a  first  step  in 
as-sisting  this  neglected  segment  of  our 
ixjpulation  The  bills  were  forcefully 
manaued  in  the  other  body  by  the  dis- 
tmgui.shed  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Senator  H.'krrison  Wiluams.  I  have  in- 
troduced the  same  five  bills  in  the 
House— HR  8879.  H  R.  8880.  HR.  8881 
H  R   8882  and  H  R.  8883. 

Four  of  these  bills  deal  with  the  pres- 
ent shocking  situation.  The  fifth  would 
establish  a  15-member  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Migrant  Labor  repre- 
sf>nting  farmers,  migratory  workers, 
health  and  welfare  groups,  and  State  of- 
ficials. 

The  four  action  and  regulatory  bills 
sp«\ik  for  themselves: 

The  first  bill  generally  prohibits  em- 
ploying; children  under  18.  There  is  now 
no  limit  on  the  age  or  hours  of  children 
working  in  agriculture  outside  of  school 
hours.  Even  6-  and  7-year-old  young- 
sters work  in  the  fields  from  dawn  to 
darkness. 

The  .second  bill  provides  educational 
opportunities  for  the  150.000  chilclren 
who  follow  the  crops  and  average  2  or 
3  years  behind  in  their  schooling.  The 
bill  would  set  up  a  5-year  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  States  and  locall- 
ities.  including  grants  for  summer 
schools. 

The  third  bill  provides  a  system  of 
registering  the  often  unscrupulous  8.000 
crew  leaders  who  recruit,  transport,  feed 
and  hou.se  workers  and  contract  out  their 
labor 

The  fourth  action  bill  authorizes 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
agencies  to  establish  health  clinics 
Mik'rants  and  their  families  now  are  less 
healthy  than  the  general  population. 
For  instance,  the  infant  mortality  rate  is 
twice  that  of  the  rest  of  the  population, 
and  few  children  are  immunized  against 
disease 

It  seems  hardly  believable  that  the 
richest  nation  on  earth  would  permit 
such  conditions  to  exist  for  so  long  In 
the  nuclear  age.  when  we  are  on  our  way 
to  the  moon,  it  is  even  less  understand- 
able that  Congress  can  even  hesitate  be- 
fore passing  the  migrant  labor  bilLs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  in- 
clude pertinent  matter  in  the  Record 
I  include  the  first  and  second  in  a  series 
of  articles  which  were  published  last  fall 
on  this  subject  by  the  New  York  World- 
Teleuram  &  Sun.  The  first  of  these  arti- 
cles was  written  by  Robert  H.  Frail.    TJie 


second,  and  all  of  the  other  nine  articles 
in  the  series  were  written  by  World-Tele- 
gram Staff  Reporter  Dale  Wright,  who 
lived  with  the  migrant  farmworkers  off 
and  on  for  a  period  of  about  6  months. 
I  hope  to  receive  permission  to  insert  in 
the  Record,  from  time  to  time,  the  re- 
maining articles  of  this  series,  which  I 
commend  highly  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

I  From  the  New  York  World -Telegram  &  Sun, 
Oct    9,  1961) 

W  -T  AS  To  Bare  ExpLorTATiON  or  Migrant 
Farm  Laborebs — Reporter  LrvzD  as  a  Work- 
rm  IN  Pii  THT  Camps 

(By  Robert  H.  Prall) 

Fotir  migrant  farmworkers  died  yesterday 
when  flames  swept  the  hazardous,  over- 
crowded wtxiden  building  In  which  they  lived. 
near  the  potato  fields  of  Cutchogue,  Long 
I.sland 

Assistant  SufTolk  County  District  Attorney 
TheiKlore  Jaffe,  shocked  by  the  "deplorable 
conditions"  he  f.iund  at  the  labor  camp.  Is 
making  a  fu;i  investigation. 

"Six  people  were  living  in  space  not  ade- 
quate for  a  Pingle  ppr8<^n,"  he  declared.  "A« 
one  police  ofBcer  said  it's  legalized  slav- 
ery " 

REPORTTR   LI/ED    ROLZ 

The  World -Telegram  knows  all  about  the 
squalor,  the  filth,  and  the  dangers  of  life 
In  a  migrant  labor  camji.  On  and  off  for  the 
past  6  months  one  of  Its  staff  writers  has 
been  working  along  the  seaboard  as  a  mi- 
grant latKJrer. 

Staff  Writer  Dale  Wright,  using  an  as- 
sumed name,  took  on  ihe  Job  of  a  migrant 
field  hand  and  lived  vlth  the  overworked, 
underpaid,  exploited  h.borers  who  harvest 
America's  crops 

Starting  In  Florida,  he  worked  his  way 
north  through  the  Carollnaa  to  New  Jersey 
and  eventually  to  Long  Island's  lush  potato 
fields  He  lived  In  scrdld  shacks  similar 
to — and  even  worse  than — the  quarters 
where  the  four  migrans  died  yesterday  In 
Cutchogue 

CHEATED.    OVEICHARGEO 

He  saw  how  migrant  workers  are  cheat- 
ed on  their  hours  and  their  pay.  overcharged 
on  the  Items  they  buy.  shunted  from  farm  to 
farm  In  rattle-trap  buses  and  trucks.  He 
got  to  know  the  "labor  contractor"  who 
rounds  up  the  migrant;  crews  with  prom- 
i.ses  of  "good  pay"  and  then  ezplolu  them 
at  every  turn.  He  learred  how  hundreds  of 
migrants,  at  the  end  of  a  trail  of  broken 
promises,  wind  up  on  relief  rolls  at  public 
expense. 

Ho  found  youngsters  6  and  7  years  old 
laboring  In  the  fields  alongside  their  parents. 
He  talked  with  the  gn.irled.  crippled  older 
workers    Uvlng    out    a    liopeless    existence. 

Dale  Wright's  series  of  articles  on  Amer- 
Icas  "forgotten  man,"  the  migrant  farm  la- 
borer, win  start  tomorrow  in  the  World-Tele- 
gram. It  Is  a  shocking  revelation  that  could 
be  written  only  by  a  man  who  lived  the 
part. 


The  Forgotten  People— I  Saw  Human  Shame 
AS  A  Migrans'  Worker 
(Four  migrant  farmworkers  died  Sunday 
.IS  fire  swept  their  squal  d  living  quarters  In 
t  .Suffolk  County  labor  camp,  described  by 
investlgatl.'ig  authorities  as  shocking  deplor- 
able. The  tragedy  substantiates  an  on-the- 
■^pot  survey  by  this  paper.  As  long  ago  as 
!a.st  April  the  World -Telegram  assigned  Staff 
Writer  Dale  Wright  to  work  as  a  nUgrant 
laborer  to  determine  If  protective  laws  are 
safeguarding  the  Interests  of  America's 
forgotten  men."  His  articles  revealing  the 
abuses  heaped  on  the  overworked,  under- 
paid, exploited  migrant  farm  worker  begin 

today.) 


(By  Dale  Wright) 

Despite  certain  limited  Improvements — on 
paper — In  the  laws  protecting  the  migrant 
farm  worker,  he  continues  to  be  America's 
forgotten  man — forced  to  work  long,  tor- 
tured hours,  at  substandard  wages,  cheated 
and  exploited  at  every  turn  and  ccnnpelled  to 
live  In  flltb  and  squalor  and  danger. 

I  know  this  because  for  6  months,  on  and 
off  from  April  to  October,  I  worked  as  a  mi- 
grant laborer  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 
from  Florida  to  New  York.  I  saw  it  with  my 
eyes.  I  felt  It  in  my  blistered  hands,  I 
smelled  it  with  my  nose,  and  I  rebelled  at  it 
in  my  conscience 

I  labored  with,  slept  with,  ate  with,  and 
more  than  once  suffered  with  the  members 
of  this  vast  army  of  men  and  women  and 
children — most  of  them  Negroes  like  my- 
self— who  stop  and  lift  and  grub  from  na- 
ture's earth  a  great  part  of  the  Nation's  feed 
crop. 

THINGS    reporter    rOlJND 

These  are  some  of  the  things  I  found : 

Many  migrant  workers  are  forced  to  work 
as  many  as  14  hours  a  day  at  a  backbreaking 
task,  the  rewards  of  which  are,  in  most  cases, 
a  string  of  broken  promises. 

They  are  grossly  underpaid  and,  many 
times,  not  paid  at  all  by  conniving  labor 
contractors  who  have  them  at  their  mercy. 

They  are  cheated  and  exploited  all  along 
the  line  by  profiteers  In  the  roles  of  growers, 
shippers,  packers,  labor  contractors,  crew 
bosses,  landlords  and  merchants.  s 

Thousands  of  them  live  in  shabby,  un- 
kempt hovels  and  shacks,  usually  hidden  be- 
hind a  clump  of  trees  out  of  public  view, 
without  sanitary  or  plumbing  facilities. 

And.  despite  laws  enacted  to  protect  them, 
their  children,  starting  at  age  6.  are  worked 
long  hours  under  a  searing  sun  for  less  than 
the  prev.-iUlng — or  promised — pay. 

HAZARDOUS    VEHICLES 

Under  conditions  inferior  to  those  afforded 
cattle  and  freight,  migrant  laborers  are 
transported  from  one  work  area  to  another 
in  dilapidated,  hazardous  vehicles. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  line,  when  all  the 
crops  are  worked  out,  hundreds  of  the  mi- 
grant workers  wind  up  on  relief  at  public 
expense  in  the  Northern  seaboard  States. 

The  man  who  sits  next  to  me  In  this  news- 
paper office.  Allan  Keller,  has  done  much  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  the  migrant  laborer. 
Mainly  through  his  efforts  and  the  cam- 
paigns by  this  newspaper  over  a  period  of 
years,  a  New  York  State  legislative  commit- 
tee was  named  to  look  into  the  migrant  labor 
problem  and  recommend  changes  In  the  laws. 

Belatedly,  teeth  were  put  Into  regiUatlons 
to  provide  better  treatment  for  the  migrant. 
The  State  Department  of  Health  was  em- 
powered to  license  labor  camps  and  require 
that  minimum  sanitary  and  health  stand- 
ards be  maintained.  Other  States  took 
steps — also  on  paper,  to  help  and  protect 
the  forgotten  man  of  America. 

haven't    HELPED    MUCH 

The  changes  In  the  laws  haven't  helped 
much.  The  miserable  migrants,  virtually 
without  hope  for  a  brighter  tomorrow,  are 
still  hidden  behind  those  clumps  of  trees. 

At  this  moment,  the  migrant  labor  prob- 
lem Is  being  Investigated  anew  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Labor  and 
Education  Committee  with  a  view  toward 
drafting  new  remedial  legislation. 

It's  another  step  In  the  long  Investigation 
of  the  stoop  laborer,  who  has  been  studied, 
surveyed,  mlcroscoped,  and  diagnosed  over 
the  years  as  perhaps  the  sickest  segment 
of  the  Nation's  economy. 

But  I  saw  little  Improvement  In  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  The  working  and 
housing  conditions  were  bad  enough  but  It 
was  the  way  he's  cheated  that  outraged  me. 

He's  overcharged  for  his  squalid  shack, 
his  food,   his   clothing,    his   bottle   of   wine 


at  the  end  of  a  hard  week  of  work.  And 
he's  gouged  on  Just  about  every  other  Item 
he  purchases, 

MEAGER    BRKAKTAST 

I  found  workers  In  central  New  Jersey  who 
were  charged  75  cents  for  a  breakfast  of  one 
chicken  wing,  a  spoonful  of  watery  rice  and  a 
slice  of  bread.  An  extra  slice  cost  them  10 
cents  more. 

In  the  Long  Island  potato  belt,  where  the 
four  migrant  workers  perished  In  flames 
Sunday.  I  found  a  large  crew  of  men  and 
women  being  charged  by  a  labor  contractor 
with  f  1  weekly  dues  to  a  union  which  didn't 
exist.  They  also  were  being  charged  an- 
other $1.40  for  social  security,  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  paltry  pay  they  had  re- 
ceived. 

In  many  cases,  I  discovered,  workers  forced 
to  pay  for  social  security  had  no  SS  numbers 
at  all,  the  payments  obviously  going  wholly 
to  profiteers  operating  at  their  labor  camp. 

In  Hastings,  Fla.,  the  heart  of  the  State's 
potato  belt,  I  bunked  for  2  days  in  a  near- 
collapsed,  insect-infested  shanty  for  which 
I  was  compelled  to  pay  fl.50  a  night.  Next 
door  in  an  even  more  dilapidated  hovel  lived 
a  married  couple  whose  2-month-old  baby 
had  been  born  there.  They  paid  $10  a 
week. 

WAILING    INTANT 

The  Infant  wailed  endlessly  from  dawn 
to  darkness  in  its  makeshift  crib,  a  card- 
board cabbage  carton,  as  flies  and  potato 
bugs  crawled  In  and  out  of  Its  mouth  and 
nostrils.  A  ragged  burlap  potato  sack  served 
as  the  baby's  blanket. 

But  Florida  has  no  corner  on  squalor. 
Near  Hlghtstown.  NJ.,  leao  than  20  miles 
from  Trenton,  the  State  capltol,  I  found 
seven  men  and  women  tomato  pickers — none 
of  them  related — living  in  filth  In  a  10-foot 
square  tarpaper  shack  for  which  they  were 
charged  $10  a  week  for  rent. 

Everywhere  I  traveled  I  found  the  itinerant 
laborer  getting  a  wretched  deal.  And  being 
inarticulate  and  always  on  the  move,  he  is 
least  able  among  America's  worklngmen  to 
have  his  cries  heard. 


WORLD  WAR  I  PENSIONS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  National 
Tribune  on  January  4,  1962: 

WoKLD  Was  I  Pensions 

The  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress  con- 
venes next  Wednesday.  Coming  before  the 
legislators  will  be  a  number  of  Important 
but  highly  controversial  Issues.  These  in- 
clude foreign  aid.  tariff  revision,  medical 
care  for  the  aged,  plugging  tax  loopholes, 
and  the  necessary  endorsement  of  the  Con- 
gress to  build  up  our  defense  forces.  Prac- 
tically all  of  these  except  the  last  will  face 
determined  opposition  from  particular 
groups  in  the  Congress. 

It  Is  our  fervent  hope  that  another  most 
Important  piece  of  legislation  will  be  re- 
IX)rted  for  consideration  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  We  refer  particularly  to 
HJ4.  3745.  or  some  kindred  bill  which  would 
grant  some  form  of  liberalized  pension  for 
the  men  who  fought  the  First  World  War. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
most  frank  In  admitting  that  If  this  legis- 
lation can  be  reported  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
presentatives  it  will  be  passed  with  few  dis- 
senting votes.     It  is  also  believed  that  there 
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are  a  sufBclent  number  of  Senators  who  feel 
that  something  should  be  done  to  aid  the 
older  Teterana  of  World  War  I  to  Insure 
passage  In  that  body. 

The  measure  which  has  been  adopted  as 
the  offlclal  pension  bill  of  the  Veterans  ot 
World  War  I.  Inc  .  Is  HH.  3745.  and  there 
have  been  more  than  a  score  of  slmllax  bills 
Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
This  measure  calls  for  a  30  percent  Increase 
In  pension  benefits  which  are  applicable  un- 
der part  III  of  Veterans  Regulations.  Speci- 
fically, the  rates  at  the  present  time  are 
$78.75  for  a  veteran  at  age  65  or  who  has 
been  on  the  rolls  for  10  or  more  years,  and 
$68  15  for  thoce  under  age  65.  and  who  are 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  and  meet 
certain  Income  limitations. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Peii.slon  Act 
of  1959  which  became  effective  July  I.  1960. 
there  are  some  changes  In  the  above  rates 
wltb  a  higher  amount  payable  to  the  ve'.- 
eran  whose  Income  Is  In  the  very  Kiwest 
bracket  and  to  those  who  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  dependents. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  hearings  were 
held  on  H  R.  3745  and  other  World  War  I 
pension  bills  last  summer.  At  that  time 
over  50  Congressmen  either  appeared  In  per- 
son or  submitted  statements  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  setting  furth  in  no 
uncertain  terms  their  support  for  the  legis- 
lation under  discussion. 

Chairman  Oun  TiLAcri  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  has  Indicated  that  he  will 
call  his  committee  Into  session  at  some  later 
date  to  take  some  action  upon  a  nori-servlce- 
connected  pension  measure.  The  chairman 
has  stated  that  he  would  like  to  ascertain 
first  the  findings  of  committee  Investigators 
who  have  been  canvassing  a  cross  section  of 
World  War  I  veterans  In  order  to  ascertain 
Just  why  they  have  not  In  large  numbers 
elected  to  change  over  to  the  Pension  Act 
of  1959  so  that  they  could  In  some  cases  be 
entitled  to  greater  benefits,  ranging  from  8 
to  10  percent.  It  la  known  that  Representa- 
tive TiACVE  Is  concerned  over  the  fact  that 
comparatively  few  World  War  I  veterans 
and  their  dependents  have  chosen  to  trans- 
fer to  this  latest  piece  of  legislation  a.Tect- 
ing  them. 

All  of  the  major  veterans"  organizations 
feel  that  there  Is  a  definite  and  dl.stinct 
need  to  liberalize  the  Pension  Act  of  1959 
and  undoubtedly  they  will  press  for  some 
remedial  legislation  early  In  the  sessiun 

The  men  who  fought  In  World  War  I  n.)W 
average  over  67  years  of  age.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  them  are  dependent  upon  the 
moet  meager  Income.  Unfortunately,  a 
large  majority  of  them  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  earn  sufficient  social  security 
entitlement  that  would  provide  for  them  a 
most  substantial  form  of  Income.  These 
persons  are  In  desperate  need  and  If  relief 
Is  to  be  given  them  In  the  form  of  pension 
legislation  It  must  come  quickly. 

The  present  death  rate  of  these  veterans 
la  over  130.000  per  year  and  as  time  passes 
this  rate  will  accelerate  moat  rapidly. 

It  Is  our  sincere  wish  and  prayer  that  this 
session  of  Congress  will  take  cognizance  of 
the  desperate  position  In  which  these  men 
and  their  dependents  now  find  them.selve8 
and  take  speedy  action  to  provide  them  with 
some  tangible  pension  benefits  In  recogni- 
tion of  their  services  to  this  Nation  over 
43  years  ago. 


LIMITED  FEDERAL  AID  TO  CHURCH- 
RELATED  SCHOOLS  IS  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  pomt  In  the  Ricord  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr  Speaker,  a  thoroush 
study  of  court  decision.s.  and  of  41  pro- 
grams approved  by  Congress,  reveals 
that  Federal  aid  limited  to  the  secular 
or  neutral  aspects  of  education  in 
church-rt'Li.ed  .schools  is  clearly  con.^ti- 
tutional. 

The  U  S  Catholic  bishops'  lesa!  ad- 
visers, in  their  SJ-paue  brief  have  done 
much  to  cUar  the  air  of  mi.sconception 
rei^iirdini,'  the  ri^iht  of  church-relatid 
and  private  .schools  to  share  in  Federal 
aid  to  education 

The  study  addressed  itsrlf  to  thus  spe- 
cific question:  "May  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, a-i  part  of  a  comprehensive 
pro'^ram  to  promote  educational  excel- 
lence in  the  Nation,  provide  secular  edu- 
cational benefits  to  the  public  in  private, 
nonprofit  .sch(X)l.s.  church-related  as  well 
as  nondenominationaP"  The  answer, 
supported  by  U  S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions and  by  Federal  legislation  is: 
•Yes" 

Church-related  schools  perform  a 
public  function  by  providmkr  e.ssential 
citizen  education  and  that  this  public 
function  i.s,  by  its  nature,  eliuible  for 
support. 

So  lon^^  iis  the  Crovernment  contribu- 
tion is  directed  toward  tiiose  kinds  of 
expen-ses  which  are  substantially  the 
same  in  public  and  nonpublic  schools. 
Government  will  not  he  involved  in  the 
purpo.seful  support  of   relu^ion. 

For  the  rea.ssurance  of  those  who  want 
to  be  certiun  that  such  limited  aid  is 
con.stitutior.al.  I  recommend  the  reading 
of:  "NCWC  Legal  Department  Issues 
Study  Of  School  .Aid  PrecedenLs  "  which 
appeared  in  the  December  16,  1961.  i.ssue 
of  the  Pilft,  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Catholic  archdioce.se  of  Bos- 
ton. Under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude this  contribution  to  American 
understanding,'    and    cooperation    in   the 

CONGRESSICN.fr.    RECORD. 

NC'%\'C   Legal    Department   I.s.srr.s   SxetY    or 
School  Aid  PutCEDENTs 

Washington.  December  14  The  US 
Ca'-h  .Uc  blihop.4'  legal  advisers  have  con- 
cluded thi\'  Federal  aid  limited  to  the 
secular  (iT  i.putral  aspects  of  education  in 
churrh-relatod  sch  .ols  would  be  clearly  con- 
stitutional. 

The  Leg;il  Department  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference  savs  In  an  82- 
page  study  that  such  aid  has  precedents  in 
at  least  41  p-ograrns  approved  by  Congress 

It  st<\r<«.s  that  the  US  Supreme  Court  has 
held  in  three  declslciis  that  government  can 
aid  the  nonrellglous  aspects  of  a  public  serv- 
ice periormt'd  by  a  church-rt^lated  Institu- 
ti'.-n. 

Tlie  study  says  government  support  can 
be  llmltt'd  o  the  secular  aspect  by  beiiig 
dlrer'^d  uiv.-ard  neufral  It^ms  of  exf)en.se. 
those  kiiids  of  expenses  "which  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  In  public  and  uon-publlc 
schools" 

Supfxrt,  1-,  declares,  can  be  given  In  iiMn- 
erous  ways,  but  the  study  specifii-.illy  men- 
tions matching  grant-s  or  long-term  loans 
to  InstUu'lons,  grants  of  tuition  or  scholar- 
ships  t<j   students,  and    tax   benefits 

NOT  A  prrmoN 
Massive    Frderal    aid    V<   public    education 
alone,    it    says    would    produce    a    "critical 


weakening  "  of  church-related  education  and 
result  In  a  dangerous  government  monopoly 
In   education 

William  R  Consedlne,  head  of  the  NC^VC 
Legal  Department,  announced  the  study  at 
a  press  c<jnference  here  (December  14), 

He  Siild  Uie  study  Is  Intended  as  a  com- 
prehensive constitutional  statement  and  not 
as  a  jietltlon  for  specific  aid.  "It  Is  our  hope 
that  It  will  serve  to  clarify  constitutions! 
l.v!MP9  and  to  cRu«e  a  more  wldeejjread  recog- 
n;t;on  <'f  the  massive  contribution  of  church- 
related  and  other  private  tchools  to  the 
cornm'in  welfare,  "  he  said. 

Tlie  preil.se  tiuchliou  Uiken  up  by  the 
stud)  Is  this 

M.iy  the  Federal  Oo\ernment,  as  part  of 
a  ci  imprehenslve  program  to  promote  educa- 
tional excellence  In  the  nn.lon,  provide  se- 
cular educational  benefits  to  the  public  in 
private.  nonproMt  schcxils.  cUurch-related 
as  well  as  nondenomlnatlonal? 

An.swering  in  the  affirmative,  the  study 
pi'ltits  to  the  pvibllc  service  contributions 
by  church-related  schools,  to  US.  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  to  Federal  leslslatlon  and 
to  the  peril  it  sees  In  aiding  public  schools 
only 

It  iiolda  that  church-related  achools  per- 
form a  public  function  by  providing  essen- 
tial citizen  education  and  that  this  public 
runctum  Is.  by  Its  nature,  eligible  for  svip- 
port 

TARrSTAL     RIGiirS 

Asking  how  support  for  the  secular  aspect 
<-an  be  dlstlngxilshed  from  support  for  tlie 
reli^ltjus  aspect  of  education  In  church-re- 
lated s<.  h(.«jl8,  It  says  this  can  be  done  by 
an  alliKa'lori  ol  rost.s  based  on  the  principles 
uf  acctnuitmg,  "as  Informed  by  the  basic 
legal  and  educational  principles  applicable 
111  this  area" 

To  limit  support,  the  study  continues,  It 
must  be  directed  t.tiward  the  neutral  Items 
of  expeiLse.  "A  corollary  of  this  principle  Is 
that  Ciovernment  shovild  not  t>ear  the  com- 
plete cost  of  constructing  and  operating 
nonpublic  schools."  It  says. 

■  Ho  long  as  the  Ciovernment  contribution 
Is  directed  toward  the  neutral  expenditures, 
Ciovernment  will  not  be  Involved  In  the  pur- 
po.seful sup|;><)rt  of  religion,"  It  adds. 

The  study  also  says  that  parent  and  child 
have  a  constitutional  right,  supported  by 
U  S  Supreme  Court  decisions,  to  choose  n 
church -related    educational    Institution. 

And.  It  states  that  Ciovernment  has  been 
denied  pow  r  by  the  courts  to  Impose  upon 
the  people  a  single  educational  system  In 
which  all  must  take  part 

The  study  notes  that  5  6  million  students, 
around  13  percent  of  the  national  total,  are 
In  Catholic  grade  and  high  schools.  It  estt- 
m.i'es  that  Catholic  schools  in  1960  saved 
taxpayers  11.800  million   In  education  costs 

StK-lal.  as  well  as  economic,  benefits  come 
from  Catholic  schools.  It  continues.  "Typi- 
cally, the  Catholic  schools  are  a  meeting  place 
for  children  of  different  economic  and  ethnic 
ba.kgrounds  •  •  •.  They  hare  historically 
proven  an  Invaluable  training  ground  to  pre- 
pare citizens  for  full  participation  in  a 
pluralistic  society  " 

COTRT    DECISIONS 

Turning  to  a  detailed  review  of  constitu- 
tional Issues,  the  study  says  that  opponents 
(jf  tlie  aid  to  church-related  education  gen- 
erally rely  on  the  first  amendment's  phrase 
that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion." 

But.  the  study  says,  history  teaches  that 
the  so-called  no-establishment  clause  was 
meant  to  keep  Oovernment  from  transgress- 
ing upon  religious  liberty  and  was  not  In- 
tended to  prevent  relationships— even  cer- 
tain cooperative  relatlonshlpe — between 
church  and  state 

There  are  three  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  It  reports,  which  bear  directly  upon 


the  Inclusion  of  chtirch -related  Institutions 
m  governmental  programs  to  carry  out  pub- 
lic welfare  objectives. 

;'Not  only  do  none  of  these  decisions  hold 
such  aid -providing  unconstitutional,  they 
flatly  afflrm  Its  constitutionality,"  says  the 
study 

The  first  case,  an  189C  one  known  as  BTod- 
ncld  V.  Roberts,  Involved  payment  by  the 
Congress  to  a  Catholic  hospital  for  treat- 
ment and  cure  of  pooj^^^^pts. 

The  Court  held  t)|^H|P^ayment  did  not 
^  constitute    an    appropriation    to    a   religious 

society  In  violation  ol  the  "no  establlsh- 
nient"   clause. 

In  the  second  case,  the  1030  decision  In 
Cochran  v.  Board  of  Education,  the  Court 
held  that  it  was  constitutional  to  use  State 
funds  to  provide  8ecu;ar  textbooks  for  all 
school  students  because  this  served  a  public 
purpose 

In  the  third,  which  is  the  famed  case  of 
EiTson  V.  Board  of  Education,  decided  in 
1947.  the  Court  upheld  a  New  Jersey  statute 
which  provided  that,  :is  part  of  a  general 
transportation  program  for  all  students,  re- 
imbursement to  parents  might  be  made  out 
of  public  funds  for  tne  transportation  of 
their  children  to  Catholic  schools  on  buses 
regularly  used  In  the  ])ubllc  transportation 
system. 

"The  underlying  principle  of  the  case," 
says  the  study  In  reference  to  the  Everson 
ruling,  "is  that  government  aid  may  be  ren- 
dered to  a  cltlEen  In  furtherance  of  his  ob- 
taining basic  citizen  education,  whether  he 
obtains  it  In  a  public  or  a  private,  nonprofit 
schcx)l." 

COURT  COM MrNT 

Two  other  decisions  are  also  cited.  They 
are  McCoilum  v.  Board  of  Education  and 
ZoToch  V.  Clauaon. 

Both,  says  the  study,  concern  released  time 
religious  education  a.nd  not  Federal  aid, 
but  they  do  contain  C<5urt  comment  on  the 
controversial   "no   establishment"   clause. 

The  1»47  McCoUum  decision.  It  notes, 
brought  the  phrase  "wall  of  separation  of 
church  and  state"  Into  prominence,  but  the 
19M  Zorach  case  made  It  clear  that  the 
phrase  was  not  to  be  tiiken  "in  any  absolute 
Sense." 

Two  additional  decisions  "Involving  the 
all-Important  rlghU  of  free  choice  In  select- 
ing educational  InstltutJons"  are  cited.  They 
are  the  1923  ruling  In  Meyer  v.  Webrosfca  and 
the  1925  decision  In  Pierce  v.  Society  of 
Suiters. 

In  the  Meyer  case,  tlie  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  conviction  ol  a  Lutheran  parochial 
schoolteacher  charged  with  violating  a  State 
law  making  It  a  crime  to  teach  In  any  ele- 
mentary school  any  anguage  other  than 
English. 

The  court  said  the  It.w  violated  the  rights 
of  the  teacher,  the  parent  and  the  child. 
"The  court  thus  struck  at  a  doctrine  which  is 
everywhere  Identified  with  totalitarian  re- 
gimes and  which  is  unhappUy  on  the  as- 
cendant In  the  United  States:  the  view  that 
all  educational  rights  are  the  possession  of 
the  State."  the  NCWC  Legal  Department 
study  says. 

In  the  Pierce  case,  tiie  court  expanded  Its 
rejection  of  statlsm  In  education,  the  de- 
partment comments,  and  overthrew  an 
Oregon  law  requiring  i>arents  to  send  their 
children  only  to  public  schools.  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  Jews  hiMl  risen  in  opposition 
to  the  law. 

The  high  court  held  that  the  law  denied 
parental  and  child  rlgbu  freely  to  choose 
education  In  nonpublic,  Including  church- 
related,  schools. 

LXGIBUITTON 

In  regard  to  legislative  precedent,  the 
NCWC  study  says:  "No  stronger  answer  Is  to 
be  found  to  the  argument  that  no  aid  may 
be    afforded    education     in    church-related 


schcK^  than  the  fact  that  the  Congress  has 
in  numerous  ways  over  the  years  deliberately 
provided  such  aid." 

It  notes  that  41  such  progranu  of  aid  have 
been  reported  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  One  program  has 
resulted  In  488  grants  of  land  and  buildings 
to  rellglous-af&llated  schools  of  35  denomina- 
tions. It  reports. 

The  study  then  concentrates  on  possible 
loss  to  the  Nation  and  to  supporters  of 
private  schools  by  massive  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams limited  to  public  schools. 

Predicting  the  weakening  of  all  church - 
related  schools,  and  the  closing  of  many,  it 
adds  that  this  would  mean  that  parents 
would  no  longer  as  a  practical  matter  possess 
their  freedom  to  choose  a  school  other  than 
public. 

"Moreover,  a  practical  goveriunental  mo- 
nopoly on  education  would  result,"  the  study 
charges.  "This  would  not  only  dangerously 
transform  our  free,  pluralistic  society,  but 
would  also  pose  the  moet  serious  problems 
respecting  freedom  of  belief." 

Freedom  of  belief  Is  threatened.  It  says, 
because  "values  are  inculcated  In  all  schools, 
not  only  in  those  In  whose  curricula  specific 
ethical  or  social  concepts  are  advocated,  but 
also  In  schools  whose  curricula  distinctly 
omit  such  concepts." 

The  person  whose  conscience  dictated 
choice  of  a  church-related  school  would  be 
coerced  to  participate  In  schooling  whose 
orientation  would  be  counter  to  his  belief, 
the  study  says. 

There  are  some  questloris  the  study  ex- 
pressly excluded  frcwn  Its  scope.  They  are: 
the  basic  constitutionality  of  Federal  aid  to 
education;  the  constitutionality  of  Fedenl 
aid  to  education  exclusively  In  public 
schools;  and  the  constitutionality  of  Federal 
aid  to  religious  Instruction. 

The  study  did  not  attempt  to  explore 
whether  there  exists  a  need  for  large-scale 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

Consedine  said  that  the  analysis  of  the 
constitutional  Issues  was  prepared  by  Wil- 
liam B.  Ball,  of  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  in  coopera- 
tion with  staff  members  of  the  NCWC  Ijcj^ 
Department.  ^ 


Ball  Is  executive  director  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Pennsylvania  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Committee  and  a  former  professor  of 
constitutional  law  at  'Vlllanova  University, 
Philadelphia. 

Other  major  contributors,  Oonsedlne  said, 
were  George  E.  Reed,  associate  director  of 
the  NCWC  Legal  Department,  and  Father 
Charles  M.  Whelan,  S.J.,  of  the  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center  here. 

Criticism  and  advice  on  the  study,  he 
added,  came  from  numerous  authorities,  and 
professors  of  constitutional  law.  Including 
Wllber  G.  Katz  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School;  Paul  G.  Kauper,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Law  School;  Dean  Paul  R. 
Dean  and  Chester  J.  Antleau  of  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center;  and  Arthur  E. 
Sutherland  and  Mark  DeWolfe  Howe,  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School. 

Although  all  of  these  authorities  have  on 
recent  occasions  taken  the  position  that  cer- 
tain types  of  inclusion  of  church-related 
schools  In  Federal  aid  to  education  would  be 
constitutional,  none  has  specifically  en- 
dorsed the  position  set  forth  In  the  study, 
Consedine  said. 

Attached  to  the  department's  major  study 
was  an  analysis  of  the  memorandtun  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  on  March  28,  1961,  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  which  discussed  the  first  amend- 
ment and  Federal  aid  to  education. 

The  HEW  study  is  accused  of  relying  on 
sweeping  generalizations  in  some  of  the 
majority  and  many  of  the  dissenting  opin- 
ions ot  the  Supreme  Court,  Instead  of  upon 
the  exact  nillngs. 


The  Government  memorandum  held  that 
across-the-board  grafts  and  locms  to 
church-related  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  unconstitutional,  as  are  tuition 
payments  for  all  pupils  In  these  schools. 

However,  it  held  that  loans  for  special 
purposes  not  closely  related  to  religious 
Instruction  are  probably  constitutional 
and  that  Inclusion  of  church -related  col- 
leges and  universities  in  any  Federal-aid 
program  Is  constitutional. 

The  text  of  the  legal  department  study  is 
currently  being  distributed  on  a  limited 
basis,  Consedine  said.  A  more  fully  an- 
notated edition  will  be  published,  together 
with  the  HEW  memorandum,  in  the  winter, 
1961,  edition  of  the  Georgetown  Law  Journal. 


RAY  OP  PEACE 


Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  iwint  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Women's  National  Press  Club  held  its 
annual  reception  and  dinner  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  January  10,  1962, 
the  night  of  the  opening  of  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress. 

The  diimer  is  held  annually  by  the 
Women's  National  Press  Club  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  the  first  night  of  the 
session.  This  year  Walter  Lippmann, 
the  famed  commentator,  made  an  excel- 
lent address  on  the  "Frustration  of  Our 
Time." 

As  I  have  read  two  excellent  news- 
paper articles  concerning  this  address, 
I  am  making  part  of  my  remarks  the 
address  contained  in  the  Washington 
Post's  issue  of  Thursday,  January  11, 
1962.  I  am  also  making  part  of  my  re- 
marks an  article  concerning  the  dinner 
In  the  Washington  Star's  issue  of  Janu- 
ary 11,  1962. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jam.  11,  1962] 

Lippmann     on    thi    FaxxsraATiON     ot    Om 

Time — Bktwezn     Was     That     Can't     Bx 

Fought      and     Pkack     That     Can't     Bk 

AcHixvKD — Our    SPLXNom    Task:    Unitino 

or      WXST      IH      A      PBOiHtZSSIVS      ECONOMIC 

FORCI 

(The  following  address  was  delivered  last 
night  by  Walter  Lippmann,  distinguished 
author  and  columnist,  before  the  Women's 
National  Press  Club) 

It  is  an  honor,  which  I  greatly  appreciate, 
to  be  asked  to  speak  on  this  occasion.  It  is 
also  a  personal  kindness.  For  Congress  Is 
about  to  convene,  and  that  means  that  there 
will  be  many  speeches  in  the  months  to 
come.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is 
always  a  good  Idea  to  be  able  to  speak  early 
in  the  program.  By  the  time  Congress  has 
adjourned  next  summer,  adjovu'ned  in  order 
to  go  out  and  make  more  speeches  In  the 
constituencies,  your  bright  and  eager  faces 
may  not  be  so  bright  and  eager  at  the  pros- 
pect of  hearing  yet  another  speech.  I  am 
happy  to  catch  you  while  you  are  still  in 
such  robust  good  health. 

When  I  sat  down  to  prepare  this  talk,  I 
considered  and  rejected  the  Idea  of  deliver- 
ing a  kind  of  preliminary  message  on  the 
state  of  the  Union.  I  remembovd  that  this 
wlU  soon  be  done  with  much  more  author- 
ity by  the  husband  of  a  former  newspaper- 
woman.   So  I  decided  to  talk  to  you  tonight ' 
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about  the  state  of  our  mind*,  the  state  of 
our  nerves,  and  pe.-hapa  even  about  the  state 
of  our  souls. 

I  am  moved  ta  do  thla  by  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived Juat  before  Chriatmaa.  It  waa  from 
a  friend  of  mine  who  waa  a  great  hero  In 
the  First  World  War.  He  haa  been  an  extraor- 
dinarily successful  man  since  then,  and  his 
letter  began  In  this  cheerful  fashion.  "My 
dear  Walter:  Another  year  of  frustration, 
confusion,  and   compromise   Is  about   over." 

I  luiow  that  my  friend  la  not  alone  In 
feeling  this  way  and  that  during  the  coming 
session  of  Congress  there  will  be  many  who 
will  say  what  he  says  and  feel  as  he  does. 
At  different  tlmee  I  supf>o8e  all  of  us  share 
hla  feelings.  There  Is  Indeed  much  frustra- 
tion, much  confusion,  and — because  we  live 
on  earth  and  not  in  Heaven — tliere  Is,  of 
course,  much  compromise. 

rausraATioNS  nothing  new 

I  could  have  written  back  to  my  friend, 
reminding  him  that  In  every  year  of  which 
there  Is  any  historical  record,  there  has  been 
much  frustration  and  confusion  and  com- 
promise. Anyone  who  thinks  he  can  get 
away  from  frustration,  confusion,  and  com- 
promise In  politics  and  diplomacy  should 
make  arrangements  to  get  himself  reborn 
Into  a  different  world  than  thla  one  Or  if 
that  la  beyond  his  powers,  he  should  mo\e 
to  aome  country  where  there  are  no  news- 
papers to  read. 

However.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  our 
own  time  we  are  experiencing  a  very  special 
frustration  and  confusion.  There  Is.  I  be- 
lieve, a  reason  for  thla.  Certainly,  if  we 
knew  the  cause,  we  might  feel  better,  even 
If  we  cannot  do  quickly  something  drastic 
to  end  the  difficulty. 

The  age  we  are  living  In  Is  radically  new 
in  human  experience.  Dxirlng  the  p;i.st  15 
years  or  so  there  has  occurred  a  profound 
revolution  In  human  affairs,  and  we  are  the 
flrst  generation  that  has  lived  under  these 
revolutionary  new  conditions.  There  h;\3 
taken  place  a  radical  development  In  the 
art  of  war.  and  this  Is  causing  a  revolution- 
ary change  In  the  foreign  relations  uf  all 
nations  of  the  world.  The  radical  develop- 
ment Is.  of  course,  the  production  of  nuclear 
we.-\pons. 

As  a  scientific  phenomenon  the  nuclear 
age  began  with  the  exploalon  at  Loe  Alamoe 
In  1945.  But  In  world  relatlona  the  nuclear 
age  really  began  about  10  years  later.  For 
during  the  1940s  the  United  States  was  the 
only  nuclear  power  In  the  world.  But  by 
the  middle  fifties  and  In  the  years  followluK. 
the  Soviet  Union  has  created  an  armory  o.' 
nuclear  weapons  and  has  built  rockets  which 
have  made  It,  for  all  practical  purposes  of 
diplomacy,  a  nuclear  power  equal  with  the 
United  States.    , 

The  essential  fact  about  the  appe.-\rance 
of  two  opposed  great  powers  armed  with  nu- 
clear weapon.s  Is  that  v^r  which  is  an  an- 
cient habit  of  mankind,  has  become  mutually 
destructive.  Nuclear  war  Is  a  way  of  mutu.^l 
suicide  Th-3  modern  weapons  are  not  merely 
much  bigger  and  more  dangerous  than  any 
which  existed  before.  They  have  Intro- 
duced Into  the  art  of  warfare  a  wholly  new 
kind  of  violence. 

Always  In  the  past,  war  and  the  threat  of 
war.  whether  It  was  aggressive  or  defensive, 
were  usable  Instruments  They  wero  usable 
instruments  In  the  sen.se  that  nations  could 
go  to  war  for  tl^ielr  national  purposes  They 
could  threaten  war  for  diplomatic  reasons 
Nations  could  transform  themselves  from 
petty  states  to  great  powers  by  means  of  war 
They  could  enlarge  their  territory  acquire 
profitable  colonies,  chauige  the  religion  of  a 
vanquished  population,  all  by  means  ni  war 
War  waa  the  Inatnunent  with  which  the  so- 
cial, political  and  legal  systems  of  large  areas 
were  chajiged.  Thus.  In  the  old  days  before 
the  nuclear  age  began,  war  was  a  usable — 
however  horrible  and  expensive — instrument 


of  national  piu-pose.     The  reason  fur  that  w*a 
that   the   old    wars  cuuld   be    won. 

In  the  prenuclear  age.  right  down  through 
the  Second  World  War,  the  vlLtoriuua  power 
was  an  orgajilzed  state  which  could  impose 
Its  win  on  the  vanquished.  We  did  that  with 
Germany  and  with  Japan.  The  damage  they 
had  suffered  although  11  was  great,  waa  not 
Irreparable,  as  we  know  from  the  recu^'. v 
after  World  War  II  of  West  Germany  aud 
Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  from  a  full  nuclear  w.ir.  which  might 
well  mean  l'>0  mlUluU  dead  aJter  the  devas- 
tation of  V.\e  great  urban  cenU^rs  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  and  the  contamination 
of  the  earUi.  the  water  a;.d  the  air.  there 
would  be  no  such  recovery  as  we  have  seen 
after  the  two  World  Wars  of  this  century. 

The  damage  done  would  be  mutual  There 
would  be  no  victor  As  far  In  the  future  <ts 
we  can  see.  the  ruin  would  be  Irreparable 
The  United  States  has  the  nuclear  power 
to  reduce  Soviet  society  to  a  smoldering  rum. 
leaving  the  wretched  survivors  shocked  and 
starving  and  diseased  In  an  interchange  of 
nuclear  we.ipous.  it  Is  estimated  oxWy  by 
experts  who  have  studied  It.  the  Soviet  Union 
would  kill  between  30  and  70  million 
Americans. 

A  war  of  that  kind  would  not  be  followed 
by  reron.Rtruction,  ::  would  n- pt  be  followed 
by  a  Marshall  plan,  and  by  aU  the  constni.-- 
tue  things  that  were  done  after  World  War 
II.  A  nuc.ear  w.ir  would  be  f  llowed  by  a 
savage  struggle  for  existence,  as  the  survi- 
vors crawled  out  of  their  shelters,  and  the 
American  Hepublic  would  ha'.e  t)  be  re- 
placed by  a  stringent  military  dictatorship, 
trying  to  keep  s<jme  kind  of  order  among  the 
desperate  survivors. 

To  his  Kreat  credit.  Pre.sident  Elsenh.wer 
Wiis  quick  -.o  re.tllze  what  nuclear  w.ir  would 
be.  .\fter  he  .md  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
had  studied  some  of  the  results  of  the  nvi- 
clear  tests.  Presideiit  Eisenhower  made  the 
historic  dcclaratl'in  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  alternative  to  peace 

AN    IMPOSSIBLE     INSTR'MCNT 

When  President  Csenhower  made  th.it 
statement  no  one  of  us.  I  think.  undersf^>t>d 
it«s  full  slgnltlrance  and  consequences.  We 
are  now  b«'Kinnlng  to  understand  them,  and 
here  I  venture  U)  say  Is  the  root  of  the  frus- 
tration and  the  ronfuslon  which  torment 
us.  For  while  nuclear  weafx)ns  have  made 
war.  the  old  arbiter  of  human  affairs,  an 
Impc^sible  acti  >n  for  a  rat;  inal  8tatesni.i:i 
to  contemplate,  we  do  not  have  any  other 
reliable  way  of  dealing  wltii  issues  that  used 
to  be   resolved  by  war 

It  is  en  irmtiVLsly  difficult  to  make  peace 
It  Is  intolerably  clanKerous  and  useless  to 
make  war  about  the  lundiunental   Issues. 

That  U  where  our  contemporary  frustra- 
tion  and   confusion    originate. 

We  are  confronted  with  an  extraordliairlly 
ta:-.ta!l/lng  ar:d   nervc-rackinR  dilemma 

For  as  long  a  time  as  we  can  see  Into  the 
future,  we  shall  be  living  between  war  and 
peace,  between  a  war  that  cann  >t  be  f  aittht 
and  a  pe.ice  th.it  r.inn.)t  be  a'"hleved  The 
great  ls.'ues  which  divide  the  wprld  c  vnn.  t 
be  decided  by  a  war  that  c/uld  be  win  and 
they  cannot  be  settled  by  a  treaty  th.it  can 
be  negotiated  There.  I  repeat.  Is  the  rrxit  of 
the  frustration  which  our  {>eople  feel  Our 
world  is  divided  as  it  h  us  not  been  since  the 
relii^lou.'^  w.irs  of  'he  17th  centurv  and  a 
large  part  of  the  globe  Is  in  a  gre.it  upheaval, 
the  like  of  which  has  not  been  known  since 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  the  power 
which  used  to  deal  with  the  divisions  and 
conflict.s  of  the  p  ist.  namelv.  orgai-.  zed  war, 
has  become  an  Impossible  Instrument  to  use. 

President  Elaenhower  and  President  Ken- 
nedy are  the  only  two  American  Presidents 
who  ever  lived  In  a  world  like  this  one.  it  Is 
a  great  puxsle  to  know  how  to  defend  the 
Nation's  rights,  and  how  to  promote  Its  In- 
terests   in    the    nuclear    age.      There    are    no 


clear  guidelines  of  action  becauae  there  are 
no  precedenU  fur  the  altuatlon  In  which  we 
find  ourselves.  And  as  stateamen  grope  their 
way  from  one  lmpn:)vi«atlon  and  accommo- 
dation to  another,  there  are  maaaes  of  people 
who  are  frlgh'^ned.  Irritated.  Impatient, 
fru.strated.  and  in  search  of  quick  and  easy 
solutions. 

The  nuclear  age  Is  only  a  few  years  old 
But  we  have  already  learned  one  or  two 
things  about  how  U<  conduct  policy  In  this 
age  It  was  once  said  of  a  Brltlah  admiral 
m  the  F  irst  World  War  that  If  he  made  a 
mistake,  he  could  lose  the  BrltUh  Fleet  and 
with  it  the  »h..le  w.ir  in  an  afternoon.  Mr 
Khrushchev  and  Mr  Kennedy  are  In  a  simi- 
lar p«>.sUlon  today.  In  a  few  days  or  so  Mr. 
Khrushchev  can  lose  the  Soviet  state  and 
the  promise  of  n  Conununlat  economy.  He 
can  lo-se  all  the  work  of  all  hla  5-year  plans, 
his  7-year  plan.',  and  his  20-yeju-  plana.  In 
that  same  lime.  Mr.  Kennedy  can  lose  the 
Constitution  ol  the  United  Statea.  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  the  American  way  of 
life  and  along  with  tliem  all  the  frontlera. 
old  and  new.  I  don  t  think  I  am  exaggerat- 
ing A  full  nuclear  war  would  produce  by 
far  the  biggest  convulsion  which  has  ever 
ixcurred  In  recorded  hUtory.  We  cannot 
understand  the  realities  of  the  Khruahchev- 
Kfnnedy  encounter,  which  has  been  going 
on  since  tJiey  met  at  Vienna  last  June,  unless 
we  remind  ourselvea  again  and  again  of  what 
war  has  become  in  tlve  nuclear  age. 

The  poor  dears  among  ua  who  say  thr.l 
they  have  had  enough  of  all  this  talking  and 
negotiating  and  now  let  us  drop  the  bomb. 
have  no  Idea  of  what  tliey  are  talking  about 
Thev  do  not  know  what  haa  happened  In  the 
p.ist  ZKi  years  They  belong  to  the  past,  and 
they  have  nut  been  able  to  realize  what  the 
present  Is. 

In  this  present,  only  a  moral  idlol  with  a 
suicidal  mania  would  press  the  button  for  a 
nucicar  war  Yet  we  have  learned  that 
while  a  nuclear  war  would  be  lunacy.  It  Is 
nevertheless  an  ever-present  possibility 
Why?  Because,  however  lunatic  It  might  be 
to  commit  suicide,  a  nation  can  be  provoked 
and  exa.'^perated  Ui  the  point  of  lunacy 
where  its  nervous  system  cannot  endure  In- 
actu  1.  where  only  violence  can  relieve  Its 
feelings.  Tills  is  one  of  tlie  facta  of  life  In 
tl.e  middle  of  the  20th  centxiry.  TThe  nerves 
of  a  ri.ition  can  stand  only  so  much  provoca- 
ti.iii  and  humiliation,  and  beyond  the  toler- 
able limits.  It  will  plunge  Into  lunacy. 
This  1.S  .IS  much  a  real  fact  as  Is  the  megaton 
buinh.  and  It  Ls  a  fact  which  must  be  given 
great  weight  In  Uie  calculation  of  national 
policy.  It  Is  the  central  fact  In  the  whole 
diplomatic  problem  of  dealing  with  the  cold 
war.  There  Is  a  line  of  Intolerable  prcivoca- 
tlon  brvLind  which  reactions  become  uncon- 
trollable. It  Is  the  business  of  the  govern- 
nien's  to  find  out  where  that  line  Is,  and  U) 
stay   well    back  of   It. 

Tliose  wh'j  do  not  understand  the  nature 
of  w.ir  In  the  nuclear  age.  thoee  who  think 
that  war  today  is  what  It  was  against  Mexico 
or  Spain  or  In  tl.e  two  World  Wars  regard  the 
c. ireful  attempts  of  statesmen  not  to  carry 
;lie  priVi  cation  past  the  tolerable  limit  as 
wcikus.;  ,.;.il  softness  and  appeaacment.  It 
is  r.Mt  .iriy  of  these  things.  It  Is  not  soft- 
ness.    It  Is  sanity. 

But  it  leaves  us  with  a  task:  because  we 
cannot  make  war,  because  we  cannot  achle\e 
pe.ice.  we  must  find  some  other  way  of  meet- 
ing the  great  Issues  which  confront  us.  For 
life  will  go  on.  iuid  if  the  answers  of  the  past 
do  not  work,  otlier  answers  must  exist  and 
must  be  found. 

The  answer  lies,  I  believe.  In  the  nature  of 
the  struRgle  between  our  Western  society  and 
the   Communist  society. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  struggle  which 
divides  the  world  Is  for  the  mlnda  and  the 
souls  of  men.  That  la  true.  Aa  long  as 
there  exists  a  balance  of  power  and  of  terror, 
neither  side  can  Impose  Its  doctrine  and  Its 
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Ideology  upon  the  other.  The  struggle  for 
the  minds  of  men.  moreover.  Is  not,  I  beUere. 
going  to  be  decided  by  propaganda.  We  are 
not  going  to  conTert  our  adversaries,  and 
Lliey  are  not  going  to  convert  ua. 

The  struggle,  furthermore.  Is  not  going  to 
be  ended  In  any  foreseeable  time.  At  bottom 
It  Is  a  competition  between  two  societies  and 
It  resembles  more  than  any  other  thing  in 
our  historical  experience  the  long  centuries 
of  conflict  between  Christendom  and  Islam. 
The  modern  competition  between  the  two 
societies  turns  on  their  reEf»ectlve  capacity  to 
become  powerful  and  rich,  to  become  the 
lr..ciers  in  science  and  technology,  to  see  that 
their  p>eople  are  properly  educated  and  able 
to  operate  such  a  socU-ty.  to  kefep  their  peo- 
ple healthy,  and  to  give  them  the  happiness 
of  knowing  that  they  are  able  and  free  to 
Work  for  their  best  hopes 

Tlie  historic  riv.'ilry  of  the  two  societies 
and  of  the  two  civilizations  which  they  con- 
t.iin,  Is  not  going  to  be  decided  by  what  hap- 
pens on  the  periphery  i.nd  in  tlie  outposts.  It 
IS  polng  to  be  decided  by  what  goes  on  In 
th.e  heart  of  each  of  the  two  societies.  The 
heart  of  Western  cU'Ulzatlon  lies  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  our  future 
defends  on  what  goes  on  In  the  Atlantic 
Community.  Will  thih  community  advance? 
Can  the  nations  whlcii  compose  It  work  to- 
gether? Can  It  become  a  great  and  secure 
center  of  power  and  if  wealth,  of  light  and 
of  leading.'  To  work  for  these  ends  Is  to  be 
engaged  truly  In  tlie  great  conflict  of  our 
age,  and  to  be  doing  t^^c  real  work  that  we 
are  challenged  to  do.  I  speak  with  some  hope 
and  oonfldence  tonlghu  For  I  believe  that  In 
the  months  to  come  we  shall  engage  ourselvea 
In  the  long  and  complicated,  but  splendidly 
constructive,  task  t  f  bringing  together  In  one 
liberal  and  progressive  economic  community 
all  the  trading  nations  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  Communist  eo<;lety. 

MAGNETIC   ATraAcnoN 

I  dare  to  believe  that  this  powerful  West- 
ern economic  community  will  be  able  to  live 
safely  and  without  ft-ar  In  the  same  world 
as  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  the  rising 
power  and  Influence  of  the  Western  society 
will  exert  a  beneficent  magnetic  attraction 
upon  E.istern  Europe  This  will  happen  If 
we  approach  It  In  -.he  right  way.  Jean 
Monnet.  who  Is  the  original  founder  of  this 
movement,  haa  put  It  the  right  way.  "We 
cannot  build  our  future,"  he  has  said.  "If  we 
are  obsessed  with  fe\r  of  Russia.  Let  ua 
build  our  own  strength  and  health  not 
against  anyone,  but  for  ourselvea  so  that  we 
will  become  so  strong  that  no  one  will  dare 
att.ick  us.  and  so  pro|;,Teeslve  and  prosperous 
that  we  set  a  model  for  all  other  peoples.  In- 
deed for  the  Russians  themsel  'es." 

At  the  same  time  the  wealth  and  confi- 
dence of  the  new  community  will  enable  the 
Western  society  to  asiilst  and  draw  to  It  the 
societies  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  where 
Ri-Krlal  and  economic  change  Is  proceeding 
rapidly. 

You  will  have  seer  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  those  who  think  that  In  order  to  defend 
ourselvea  and  to  survive  we  must  put  a  stop 
to  the  progressive  movement  which  has  gone 
on  throughout  this  century.  This  movement 
betjan  In  the  admlr Istratlon  of  Theodore 
R<x)9eve:t.  Its  purpose  waa  to  reform  and 
advance  our  own  scx!lal  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  recognize  that  we  must  live 
in  the  world  beyond  our  frontiers.  We  shall 
lose  all  our  power  to  cope  with  our  prob- 
lems If  we  allow  ourselvea  to  become  stag- 
nant, neurotic,  frlglitened  and  suspicious 
people.  Let  us  not  punish  ourselvea  by  deny- 
ing ourselves  the  hope,  by  depriving  our- 
selves of  the  oldest  American  dream,  which 
Is  that  we  are  making  a  better  society  on 
this  earth   than  has  ever  been  made  before. 

Is  all  this  conservative?  Is  all  thla  liberal? 
Is  It  all  progressive?  It  Is,  I  say,  all  of  these. 
There  Is  no  Irreconcilable  contradiction 
among  these  noble  worda.     Do  not  Repub- 


licans believe  In  democracy,  and  do  not 
I>emocrats  believe  In  a  republic?  Such  labels 
may  describe  political  parties  in  England; 
they  do  not  describe  political  attitudes  In 
Xiia  United  States. 

Every  truly  civilized  and  enlightened 
American  Is  conservative  and  liberal  and 
progressive.  A  civilized  American  Is  con- 
servative In  that  his  deepest  loyalty  Is  to 
the  Western  heritage  of  Ideas  which  origi- 
nated on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Because  of  that  loyalty  he  is  the  Indefat- 
igable defender  of  our  own  constitutional 
doctrine,  which  Is  that  all  power,  that  all 
government,  that  all  officials,  that  all  parties 
and  all  majorities  are  under  the  law — and 
that  none  of  them  Is  sovereign  and  omnip- 
otent. 

The  civilized  American  Is  a  liberal  because 
the  writing  and  the  administration  of  the 
laws  should  be  done  with  enlightenment  and 
compassion,  with  tolerance  and  charity,  and 
with  affection. 

And  the  civilized  man  Is  progressive  be- 
cause the  times  change  and  the  social  order 
evolves  and  new  things  are  Invented  and 
changes  occur.  This  conservative  who  Is  a 
liberal  Is  a  progressive  because  he  must  work 
and  live,  he  nnist  govern  and  debate  In  the 
world  as  It  Is  In  his  own  time,  and  as  It  is 
going  to  become. 


[From  the  Evening  Star,  Jan.  11,  1962] 

LipPMANN   Notes   Rat    of    Peace 

(By  Frances  Llde) 

Columnist  Walter  Llppmann^warned  last 
night  that  nuclear  war  Is  ijji  ever-present 
possibility  even  though  "only  a  moral  Idiot 
with  a  suicidal  mania  would  press  the  but- 
ton" to  start  such  a  war. 

"However  lunatic  It  might  be  to  commit 
suicide',"  he  declared,  "a  nation  can  be  pro- 
voked and  exasperated  to  the  point  of  lunacy 
where  Its  nervous  system  cannot  endure  In- 
action, where  only  violence  can  relieve  Its 
feelings. 

"This  Is  one  of  the  facts  of  life  In  the 
middle  of  the  20th  century,"  he  told  a  ca- 
pacity audience  attending  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Press  Club's  annual  dinner  honoring 
Members  of  Congress. 

"It  Is  a  fact  which  must  be  given  great 
weight  In  the  calculation  of  national  policy. 

"There  Is  a  line  of  Intolerable  provcxia- 
tlon  beyond  which  reactions  become  uncon- 
trollable. 

"It  Is  the  business  of  the  governments  to 
find  out  where  that  line  Is,  and  to  stay  well 
back  of  It." 

The  speaker  noted  that  "those  who  think 
that  war  today  Is  what  It  was  against  Mexico 
or  Spain  or  In  the  two  World  Wars  regard 
the  careful  attempts  of  statesmen  not  to 
carry  the  provocation  past  the  tolerable  limit 
as  weakness  and  softness  and  appeasement." 

BANITT,     INSTEAD 

"But  It  Is  not  softness,"  he  asserted — "it  Is 
sanity." 

"The  poor  dears  among  us  who  say  that 
they  have  had  enough  of  all  this  talking  and 
negotiating  and  now  let  us  drop  the  bomb, 
have  no  Idea  of  what  they  are  talking  about," 
he  said.  "They  belong  to  the  past  and  they 
have  not  been  able  to  realize  what  the  pres- 
ent Is." 

Mr.  Llppmann  spoke  before  a  'VIP-studded 
gathering  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  which  In- 
cluded Vice  President  Johnson,  and  a  large 
contingent  from  the  Cabinet  and  diplomatic 
circle  as  well  as  leaders  of  the  Senate  and 
House. 

Noting  that  "the  age  we  are  living  In  Is 
radically  new  In  hvunan  experience,"  he  de- 
clared that,  to  his  great  credit.  President 
Elaenhower  was  quick  to  realize  what  nuclear 
war  would  be  when  he  made  the  historic 
declaration  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  alter- 
native to  peace. 

"The  root  of  the  frustration  and  confusion 
which  torment  us,"  he  suggested  Is  that  "we 


do  not  have  any  other  reliable  way  of  dealing 
with  Issues  that  used  to  be  resolved  by  war." 

"It  Is  enormously  difficult  to  make  peace," 
he  continued.  "It  Is  Intolerably  dangerous 
and  useless  to  make  war." 

"For  as  long  a  time  as  we  can  see  Into 
the  future,  we  shall  be  living  between  war 
and  peace,  between  a  war  that  cannot  be 
fought  and  a  peace  than  cannot  ^be  achieved. 

"Our  world  Is  divided  as  It  has  not  been 
since  the  religious  wars  cf  the  17th  century, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  globe  Is  In  a  great' 
upheaval,    the   like   of  which   has   not  been 
known  since   the   end   of  the  Middle  Ages." 

TO    AVERT    WAR 

"If  nuclear  was  is  to  be  averted  In  the 
struggle  between  the  Western  and  Commu- 
nist worlds,"  he  declared,  "the  competition 
between  the  two  societies  will  turn  on  their 
respective  capacity  to  become  powerful  and 
rich,  to  become  the  leaders  In  science  and 
technology,  to  see  that  their  people  are  prop- 
erly educated  and  able  to  operate  such  a 
society,  to  keep  their  people  healthy,  and  to 
give  them  the  happiness  of  knowing  that 
they  are  able  and  free  to  work  for  their  best 
hopes." 

"For  Western  civilization,"  he  continued, 
"the  future  will  depend  on  whether  the  na- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  CcHnmunlty  are  able  to 
work  together  to  become  a  great  and  secure 
center  of  power  and  of  wealth — of  light  and  , 
of  leading." 

Declaring  that  he  spoke  with  "some  hope 
and  confidence,"  he  added:  "I  believe  that  In 
the  months  to  come  we  shall  engage  our- 
selves In  the  long  and  complicated,  but 
splendidly  constructive,  task  of  bringing  to- 
gether in  one  liberal  and  progressive  eco- 
nomic community  all  the  trading  nations 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  Communist 
society." 

Bonnie  Angelo,  president  of  the  WNPC, 
presented  guests  at  the  head  table,  while  the 
galaxy  of  "VTP's  In  the  audience  were  Intro- 
duced by  Helen  Hill  Miller  and  Nancy 
Hanschmann. 

The  newly  elected  House  Speaker,  Repre- 
sentative John  W.  McCormack^  of  Massa- 
chusetts, attended  the  reception  before  the 
dinner  and  congressional  leaders  who  took  a 
bow  from  the  head  table  included  Repre- 
sentative Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma,  new 
majority  leader  of  the  House;  Representa- 
tive Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana,  new  Demo- 
cratic whip,  and  Senator  Boxjrke  B.  Hickkn- 
LooPER,  new  chairman  of  the  Senate  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee. 

Newcomers  to  Congress  who  were  honored 
Included  Senator  Maurice  Murpht,  Republi- 
can of  New  Hamjishlre,  and  Representatives 
Joe  Waggoner  of  Louisiana,  LuciEir  Nedzi  of 
Michigan  and  Henry  Gonzalxz  of  Texas,  all 
Democrats. 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  bride  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  also  received  a  special 
Introduction. 


CAPITAL  GAINS  TAX 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  to  accord  the 
benefits  of  capital  gains  tax  treatment 
to  authors  in  the  event  of  transfers  of 
all  rights  to  the  artistic  works  that  such 
authors  have  created.  Siy  bill  will  in- 
clude transfers  of  rights  to  copyrights 
and  literary,  musical,  and  artistic  com- 
positions. 
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I  have  introduced  this  bill  in  the  hopes 
that  It  will  become  part  of  a  series  of  the 
legislative  steps  that  must  be  taken  to 
stimulate  the  growth  emd  development 
of  the  arts  in  the  United  States  In  the 
first  session  I  introduced  additional  bills 
to  repeal  the  crippling  10  percent  admis- 
sions tax  on  live  dramatic  and  musical 
performances  and  to  create  a  federal 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts.  Tliese 
bills,  m  my  judgment,  constitute  must 
legislation  if  we  are  to  take  affirmative 
action  to  safeguard  and  strengthen  the 
hvmsi  theater  and  the  dramatic  and 
musical  arts  in  general  which  are  among 
our  foremost  national  asset^s 

The  underlying  question  m  any  arts 
legislation  is  to  what  extent  should  the 
Government  be  concerned  with  the  cul- 
tural well  being  of  its  citizens'' 

The  place  of  the  dramatic  and  musical 
arts  in  the  United  States  ha^  been  that 
of  a  poor  relation.  The  theater,  music. 
and  opera  are  /Inding  it  necessary  to 
struggle  harder  each  day  in  order  to  sur- 
vive the  tentacles  of  economic  adversity 
There  is  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
growth  and  the  best  that  can  be  hoped 
for  under  present  conditions  is  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo. 

Under  present  law  tax  treatment  for 
authors  of  literary,  musical,  or  arti.stic 
compositions  is  discriminatory.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  an  author  should  be  ac- 
corded the  benefits  of  capital  trains  tax 
treatment  for  his  creations  in  the  event 
he  sells  all  his  rights.  This  is  a  benefit 
given  to  the  owner  of  a  patent  and  if 
you  examme  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  you  will  discover 
no  basis  for  favor  of  one  group  ovt-r  the 
other.  There  are  special  provision.s  for 
the  patent  holder  geared  to  induce  and 
stimulate  inventive  activity.  I  believe 
that  we  should  have  comparable  devices 
to  stimulate  literary,  musical,  and  ar- 
tistic comc>ositions.  Such  le'-;islation 
would  serve  an  equally  significant  pur- 
pose with  respect  to  the  arts 

The  strengthenintr  of  our  cultural  in- 
stitutions will  be  of  unquestionable  as- 
sistance to  all  of  us.  What  we  need  in 
the  arts  is  expansion  and  experimenta- 
tion. The  poor  relationship  Crovern- 
ment  has  had  with  the  arts  has  merely 
compounded  the  downhill  trend 

^Enhancement  of  the  arts  mu.>t  be 
cautious,  yet  vigorous.  The  environ- 
mental conditions  surroundim,'  the  arts 
must  be  improved  so  that  the  art.s  can 
grow  My  bill  is  another  step  toward 
thai  -;oal 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  Uible  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1526  A  lett.T  from  the  P.«itrniister  Uen- 
eral.  ChHlrmiin.  Bourd  of  Tru.ste«?i».  PusUl 
Savings  System  uansmiinng  the  report  ot 
operatioti.s  of  Ihf  PMsral  Savings  Sy.slem  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  au  1961  pursuant 
Ui  section  1  of  the  aC  approved  June  :.!5 
1910  iH  IXK  No  2fll  I  .  to  the  C.  minute*  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  ordered  tu 
be  printed 

1527  A  letter  fmm  the  Comptroller  Cien- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
p<.>rt  relating  to  positions  and  their  mcnm- 
bent.s  in  grades  16  17,  and  18  of  the  geiieral 
schedule  of  the  Cla&>lrtcatlon  Act  of  lt>49  ii-s 
amended,  pursuant  to  Public  l^w  854.  84t!> 
Coni?ress:  to  the  Committee  on  Piwt  Office 
.iiid  Civil  Service 

1528  A  letter  from  the  AdnUni.slrat.  ^r  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency.  transmittinR  the  IGth 
Annu.il  Report  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  iO  1961,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  377, 
7yth  C'limress.  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  FLire!^';:l  C.>mmerce 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.^e.  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Lesinski  for  2  hours  on  Tuesday.  January 
16.  11)62. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
'at  1  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m,>,  un- 
ri»'r  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  January  15,  1962, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  HKSCJLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII  irp<iits  of 
committees  wero  driivered  to  tlie  Cl«Mk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  POWELL  Committee  on  Education 
ar.d  l^bor  Supplemental  report  H  H 
8890  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Ijiw  874,  81st 
Co.'iere.sfi.  so  as  t-i  extend  their  e.xjired  pro- 
visi. ns  for  an  additional  year  and  t<i  author- 
ize payments  under  Public  Law  SIS  for 
sch<K)l  construction  in  school  dlsirlct.s  *!th 
severe  classrcxjm  shortages,  to  exrend  lor  I 
ye  ir  'he  student  i.ian  projjram  of  titie  II  of 
the  N.itlonal  Defense  Education  .Act  i>f  195H 
and  for  other  purposes  without  amendment 
(Kept  No  1063  pt  2'  Referre<l  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 


PUBLIC    RILLS    AND     RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clausp  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bilLs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows 

By   Mr    ADDABBO 

H  R  9615    A   bill   to  amend   the   law   relat- 
ir..?  to  pay  f  'r  pos'.il  employees;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on   P"-'    Office  and   Civil   Service 
By  Mr     D.NNIKl.-' 
HR   9616     A  bi::   •.     .unerid  'he  :  rx  re'.atlMg 
to    pay    for    postal    employees;    to    the   Com- 
mittee on   Post  Office   and   Civil   Service 
By  Mr    SANTANGELO 
H  R  9617    A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
Ut    pay    for    p'^stal    employees;    Ui    the    Com- 
mC'e-*     >n   Post    Office    and    Civil    Service 
By   Mr     ZKLENKO 
U  R   9618    A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to    p.iy    f'  r    p  st.U    employees,    to    tiie    Com- 
mittee on  Post   Office   and   Civil   Service. 
By   Mr    ANFUSO 
HR     9619    A    bill    to    establish    and    pre- 
scribe   the    functions    of    a    Department    of 
Consumers,    and    ^)    require    the    dlscli>8ure 
of    finance    ciiarges   In    connection    with    ex- 
ten.«lon.s  of  credit    and  to  create  a  Commit- 
tee   oti    C-msumers    in    the    House    of    Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  Committee  on  Otjvernment 
Opieratlons 

By  Mr    BARING 
HR  9620    A    bill    to   deny    the   use    of    the 
US.  postal  service   for  the  carriage  of  Com- 


munLst    p<jlltical    propaganda;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Pobt  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    BERRY 

HR  9631  A  bill  to  provide  (1)  that  the 
Unlt<>d  States  shall  pay  the  actual  cost  of 
certain  services  contracted  for  Indians  In 
the  States  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin;  and  (2)  for 
a  more  equitable  apportionment  between 
such  Spates  afid  the  I-Vderal  Government  of 
the  cost  of  providing  aid  and  assistance  un- 
der '.he  Social  Security  Act  to  Indian*;  to 
the  C  'tnnil'tee  ti  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
f.i:r^ 

Bv  Mr    DUISKI 
H  H  9622    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition and   pre'iervatlon  of  the  real  property 
known  as  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House  In  BufTal". 
N  Y  .  a.s  a  national  historic  site;   to  the  Com- 
Mi'.ltee   on   Interior   and   InuUr  Affairs. 
By  Mr    EVINS 
H  n   9623     .A    bill    to    authorize    the    Secre- 
t.iry   of   the   Ii. tenor   to   esUibllsh.   construct 
equip    operite    and  m.ilntaln  a  (\j»h  hatchery 
111  Clay  County    Tent,      to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marli;e    ii.d  Fisheries. 
By  Mr   F(>RRFSTKR 
H  R   y6'.!4     A   bli:    to   provide   that   the    lake 
formed   aiul    to   he   formed   by    the   Walter    F 
George  lo<  k   and  dam  on  the  Chattah(K>chee 
River     .M.:      and    Ga  ,    shall    be    known    and 
designated  >\f  Lake  Roanoke,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  W   rks 

Bv  Mr    HARVEY  of  Michigan: 
H  H     96_'.S       A   bill    to   amend    the   Agricul- 
tural   Adjustment    Act   of    1938.   as  amended 
U'   permit    wheat    grown    In   connection    with 
vo<  ation.il  e<lucati'  n  In  agriculture  programs 
to  be  marketed  without  payment  of  penalty. 
to    the   Conimifep   c  n    Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr   KK(XiH 
H  R   9626    A  bill  to  re\l»e  the  definition  of 
■  retirement-straight    line    property";    to    the 
Committee  on   W.ivs  and   Means 
By  Mr   LR^INSKI 
H  R  9627    A  bill   to  amend  section    109  of 
title  38    United  States  Ci<le.  to  provide  bene- 
tlts  for  members  of  the  armed   forces  of  na- 
tions un;e<I  With  the  United  Stales  In  World 
War  I  or  Wdrld  War  II.  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans   .Affairs 

B>  Mr   MOOIiEHEADof  Ohio: 
HR  9628    A   bill   to  amend   section  312(4i 
of    title    38    United    States   Code,    to    provide 
that   multiple  sclerosis  developing   a    10   per- 
cent  or    more    degree    of   disability   within    7 
ye.irs    after    separation    from    active    service 
shall    be    pre.--umed    to  be  service   connected. 
to   the  C<.mmittee  on  Veterans'   AffflfSrs. 
By  Mr    MORRISON: 
H  J   Res  .S97    Joint      resolution      providing 
Un  .1  review  of  certain  reports  of   the   Chief 
of    Er.fcclneers    with    a    view    to    determining 
whether  certain  Improvements  of  the  Tangi- 
pahoa liner  are  warranted,   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works 
Bv  Mr    F"V1NS 
H   Res   :)0*)    Res<  lution  tti  desljinate.  name, 
and    Identify    the    House   Office    Buildings   as 
the  JoBeph  Gurney  Cannon,  the  James  Knox 
polk     and    the    Sam    Rayburn    Buildings,    to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  ( lause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bill.s  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    BARING 
H  R  9629    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Earl  W. 
Self,    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr     BROYHILL: 
H  ri  96:i0    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
M.irK;iret  E    Joi:e.s    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcl.iry 

HR  9631  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Azliseh 
Abdallah  Ayovib;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   COOLEY 
H  R  9632    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Shao-Un    I,ee    and    his    wife,    Grace    Pu-hwa 


Ting  Lee;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LESIWSKI: 

H  R.  9633  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Auguatyna 
TYzuskot:  to  ttie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  0634  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  UrasuU 
B.vrbara  KolodzleJ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudlcliU-y. 

HR.9635  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Falthey 
I  obel  Cunningham;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   OLSEN: 

ILR.  9636  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tom  Hem 
(also  known  as  Tom  Him  i ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

DyMr.  Urr:  ' 

H  R.  9G37  A  bill  for  Uie  relief  of  Rlto  De 
Haro  Saucedo,  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 

lUl  KSDAV,  JWCAKY   11,  1 9(j2 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  "Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
I^raycr: 

Eternal  Spirit,  in  tliis  hallowed  mo- 
ment we  humbly  bow  with  the  solemn 
realization  that  no  changes  in  sessions 
or  in  debates  and  decisions  can  alter 
the  tact  of  facts  that  until  we  find  Thee 
and  art  found  of  Thee,  we  begin  at  no 
brpinmng  and  come  to  no  ending. 

As  this  day  In  a  scene  upon  which  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  some  hopeful,  some 
hostile,  arc  riveted  with  Intensity  of  in- 
terest, the  chosen  leader  of  the  Republic 
picture"  to  the  a.ssembled  representa- 
tives of  the  people  the  state  of  the  Union, 
help  the  legislators  and  the  millions  who 
will  listen  on  the  speaking  air  to  examine 
each  his  own  dedication  or  lack  of  it — to 
the  strength  of  that  Union  in  tliese  days 
of  its  greatest  test  and  peril. 

Give  us  to  know  that  each  of  us  indi- 
vidually is  a  part  of  America,  and  that 
to  the  extent  that  in  all  our  relationships 
we  practice  our  democratic  faith,  we  are 
a  vital  factor  in  the  state  of  the  Union. 
Amen. 


ATTENDANCE  OP  A  SENATOR 

QUENTIN  N  BURDICK.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  attended 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. January  10.  1962,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
a  quorum  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  assembled;  and  that  Johh  W. 
MrCoRM.^cK.  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  had  been  elected 
Speaker,  and  that  the  House  was  ready 
to  proceed  with  business. 


The  message  announced  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  Members  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  Join  with  a  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  a 
quorum  of  each  House  had  assembled 
and  Congress  was  ready  to  receive  any 
communication  that  he  may  be  pleased 
to  make. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  402 >  that  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
January  11,  1962.  at  12:30  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
such  communication  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  pleased  to 
make  to  them,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  372,  84th  Congress,  the 
Speaker  hac"  appointed  as  a  member  of 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosev^t  Memorial 
Commission,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  fill  the  vacancy  thereon. 

The  message  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
ndopted  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Hon.  Styles  Bridges,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 

The  message  also  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  Sam  Rayburn.  late  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  trans- 
mitted the  resolutions  of  the  House 
tJiereon. 

The  message  further  communicated  to 
the  Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Hon.  John  J.  Riley,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
and  transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the 
House  thereon. 

The  message  also  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  Louis  C.  Rabaut.  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
thereon. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO 
NOTIFY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  appointed  on  yesterday  to 
wait  upon  the  President  and  to  inform 
him  that  a  quorum  of  each  House  is  as- 
sembled and  that  the  Congress  is  ready 
to  receive  any  communication  he  may 
be  pleased  to  make,  has  performed  its 
duty.  The  President  has  advised  us  that 
he  desires  to  deliver  a  message  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  today,  Thursday,  Jan- 
uai-y  11,  at  12:30  p.m.,  before  a  Joint 
session  of  the  two  Houses. 


JOINT  SESSION  TO  RECEIVE  COM- 
MUNICATION FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  will  be  read. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  402)  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the    Senate    concurring).    That    the    two 


Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  January 
11,  1962,  at  12:30  o'clock  In  the  afternoon, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  communi- 
cation as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution.  Without  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  leave  in  a  body 
at  12:10  for  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBER  OF  U.S. 
CITIZENS   COMMISSION  ON  NATO 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  au- 
thority of  Public  Law  719,  approved  Sep- 
tember 7.  1960,  the  Ch&ir  appoints  Mr. 
Edward  Fenner,  of  Illinois,  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Citizens  Commission  on  NATO, 
vice  Mr.  William  F.  Knowland,  of  Cali- 
fornia, resigned. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
iiimcs; 

[No.  2  Leg.] 

Aiken  Fong  Moss 

Allot  t  Ful  bright  Mundt 

Anderson  Gore  Murphy 

fiarilett  Gruenlng  Muskle 

Peall  Hartke  Neuberger 

Bcnr.ett  Hayden  Pastcre 

BlLle  Hlckenlooper      PeU 

Boj'gs  Hlckey  Prouty 

Burdlck  Hill  Proxnilre 

Bush  Holland  Randolph 

Butler  Hruska  Robertson 

B;vrd.  Va.  Humphrey  Russell 

B.,  rd,  W.Va.        Jackson  Saltonstall 

Cannon  Javits  Scott 

Capehart  Johnston  Smathers 

Carlson  Jordan  Smith,  Mass. 

Carroll  Keating  Smith.  Maine 

Case,  N  J.  Kefauver  Sparkman 

Case.  S.  Dak.       Kerr  Stennls 

Church  Kuchel  Symington 

Clark  Long,  Mo.  Talmadge 

Cooper  Long,  Hawaii  Thurmond 

Cotton  Mansfield  Tower 

Curtis  McCarthy  Wiley 

Dirksen  McClellan  Williams,  N.J. 

Dodd  McOee  Williams,  Del. 

Douglas  McNsmara  Tarborough 

DworshaJc  Metcalf  Young.  N.  Dak. 

EUender  Miller  Young,  Ohio 

Engle  Monroney 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ekvin],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Macnuson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  VICE  PRESIDE2iirT.  A  quorum 
is  present. 
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JOINT  SESSION  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

Mr  MANSFIEILD.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  402,  I  now  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tat  12 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.> .  the  Senate, 
preceded  by  its  Secretary  (Felton  M. 
Johnston  > ,  its  Sergeant  at  Arms  <  Joseph 
C.  Duke',  the  Vi(;e  President,  and  the 
President  pro  tempore,  proceeded  to  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  the  joint  session 
to  hear  the  address  to  be  delivered  by 
the  President  of  the  Urited  States. 

•  For  tlie  address  aelivered  by  the 
President,  see  House  proceedings  \\\  to- 
day's Congressional  Record  ' 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses 
having  been  dissolved,  the  Senate  re- 
turned to  its  Chamber  at  1  o'clock  and  38 
minutes  p  m,,  when  it  was  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Vice  President. 


REPORT  ON  LEND-LEASE  OPERA- 
TIONS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT   (H    DOC    NO    J05» 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  hch^v"  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  thr 
President  of  the  United  States,  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  Oc- 
tober 16.  1961.  transmitting  the  42d  re- 
port on  lend-lease  operations,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Forty- 
'  second    Report    to    Congress    on    Lend- 
Lease  Operations  for  the  calendar  year 
1960 

Information  on  the  status  of  the 
various  lend-lease  accounts  of  our 
aUles  of  World  War  II  is  contained  m 
the  report.  As  explained  in  previous 
reports  there  were  two  main  types  of 
lend-lease  procedures  under  which  other 
countries  undertook  to  reimburse  the 
United  States:  il)  Settlement  agree- 
ments whereby  the  financial  undertak- 
ings of  the  other  governments  were 
funded  on  credit  terms  and  i2i  Arrange- 
ments described  generally  eus  "cash  re- 
imbursement accounts  "  under  which  the 
recipients  were  to  pay  the  United  States 
in  cash  at  the  time  the  lend-lease  tjoods 
were  provided. 

In  summary,  lend-lease  settlement 
agreements  thus  far  concluded  with 
various  governments  provide  for  the 
eventual  payment  to  the  United  States 
of  $1,577,570,755.50.  plus  interest  Ac- 
cording' to  data  supplied  by  the  TreasuiT 
Department  as  of  December  31,  1960. 
total  collections  and  credits  on  these 
accounts  amounted  to  $751,142,976  96 
Payments  during  1960  totaled  $49,401- 
368  02  Additionally,  on  the  "cash  re- 
imbursement accounts"  foreign  govern- 
ments had.  as  of  December  31,  1960.  paid 


$1,301,529.123  32  of  the  $1,326,934.982  11 
owed  to  the  United  States.  A  total  of 
$109,310.00  was  received  during  1960. 

Under  the  lend-lease  program,  the 
United  States  also  loaned  409.782,670.64 
fine  troy  ounces  of  silver  to  various  coun- 
tries. As  of  December  31,  1960.  366.066.- 
067.73  fine  troy  ounces  had  been  re- 
turned. Shipments  of  .silver  not  assayed 
by  the  cln.se  of  1960  are  not  included  in 
this  figure. 

This  report  gives  an  account  of  the 
ne'^otiations  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment on  a  settlement  fur  .some  of  the 
lend-lease  aid  received  from  the  L'nited 
State.s  prior  to  V-J  Dav  A.s  mentioned 
IP  the  previou.s  report.  ti;e  di.scu.s.sion.s. 
which  began  on  January  11,  1960.  were 
discontinued  on  January  27.  1960.  be- 
cau.se  there  appeared  to  be  no  common 
ground  for  continuing  There  have  been 
no  further  developments  on  this  matter 
John  F    Kennedy. 

Tjie:  White  House,  October  16.  1961 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  certain  commu- 
nications and  reports  of  various  agencies 
of  the  Government  received  .since  the  ad- 
journment nf  the  first  se.s.-^ion.  which, 
without  objection,  will  be  appropriately 
referred 


f.xecutive  communicxi ions. 

ETC 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  befi-re  the 
Senate  the  followinK  letters  which  were 
referred  sus  indicated 

RKIORT  on   C<    NTHACrfi  NlCOTMTrD  BY    N*Tl<lN*I 
.\E»>N.'VUTKS     AND     Sf.At  C     .\nM  INLSTUATION 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
.\eroniiutlr.s  and  Spare  Administration. 
Washington.  DC.  tr;\n.sm:ttln(f.  puraimnt  to 
law  a  r*"[«>rt  if.  '-Mn'rar**  i.ptf"'irtted  by  that 
.\dnilrilstr;-tfinn.  roverlni^  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1.  1961  to  June  30.  1961  iwlth  an  ac- 
rompanymg  report  i  :  to  the  Committee  on 
Aerunaurlcal  and  Space  Sciences 

Reports  o.n  Natton.al  AraoN*?-!!'  s  and  .spac* 

Administration   on   Ctrtmn   Hr.sr.AR<  h  and 

Development  Work 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator 
National  Aeronautics  and  -Space  Administra- 
tion. Washington.  D  C  dated  October  4.  1961 
refxjrtlnec  pursuant  to  section  l(di  fl  the 
a<'t  if  J'lly  21  ia61  on  certain  researrh  and 
development  »  Tic  \inder  that  .Administra- 
tion, to  the  Committee  m  Aeronautical  and 
Spare  Sciences 

T^o  let'^rs  from  the  Deputy  Administrator. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Spare  Administra- 
tion. Washington  DC.  both  da'ed  October 
U  1961  reporting  pursuant  t"  section  3  of 
the  art  of  July  21.  1961.  on  certain  research 
and  development  worlc  under  that  Admln- 
istratUin.  U)  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences 

'rhr»-e  letters  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmlnlAtratlon. 
Washington  DC  dated  October  17  October 
20.  and  November  28  1961.  reporting  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  the  act  of  July  21  1961. 
on  certain  research  and  develupment  work 
under  that  .AdmlnLstratinn,  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Spare  Sclenres 

A  letter  *rom  the  Administrator  National 
Aeronautic*  and  Spare  Administration, 
WaahlngU>n,  DC,  dated  November  3.  1961. 
refK)rtlng.  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  act  of 
June  1  1960.  on  certain  research  and  develop- 
ment work  under  that  Administration,  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
S«.<enc««. 


UwoRT  ON   Construction   at  Ooddard   Spack 

PlIGHT   CE.STER     ORIENBELT.    MD 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator 
National  Aenmautlcs  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  DC.  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  on  the  construction  at  the 
(KKia.ird  Space  Flight  Center.  Greenbelt. 
Md  a  magnet ii-  fields  component  test  facil- 
ity, to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  aim 
Space  Sciences. 

RtroRr  OF  CitNER\L  Sales  Manager,  Com- 
modity Credit  CoaPoaATioN 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture transmirtlnij.  pur.^uant  to  law.  a  re- 
jK)rt  of  the  General  Sales  M.-inager.  Com- 
m. wtlty  Credit  Corp. .ration,  concerning  the 
jMiUclPs.  activities  and  developments.  In- 
cluding all  sales  and  dlsfxtaals,  with  regard 
to  e.i'h  (.imin<<lity  which  that  Corporation 
owns  ..r  i.->  directed  to  support,  for  the  month 
..r  M.iv  1961  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
p.  .rti  t..  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Korcstry 

Rkport  on  Oplrations  Under  Soil  Consjr- 
vATtoN  and  Domestic  Aixotoent  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
trRnsmltllng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  operations,  expenditures,  and  obllga- 
tlon.s  under  the  S<41  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act.  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  iO.  1961  (With  an  accompany- 
ing refxirti  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 
t  .rt'  and  P'' ires  try 

RrriwT  or  Farm  Credft  ADiiiNi«T»ATioN 
.A  letter  fr^m  the  Oovernor.  Parm  Credit 
Admmistratli  n.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  rep<jrt  of  that  Administration,  for  the 
nacxl  year  ended  June  30,  l»«l  (with  an  ac- 
companying report),  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
.\»jr;  ulture  and  Forestry 

REJN.RTS     on      AciSEEMENTS     OONCLUDU)     UNDER 
AGRKULTiaAL        IlADl       DBVXUDPMENT       AND 

.\ssLsTANCB    Act 

Two  letters  from  the  Administrator,  PVir- 
eign  Agrlcull-.-..  Service.  DeptirUnent  of  Ag- 
riculture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  re- 
f.  irts  on  agreements  concluded  during  the 
n.  )nths  of  Sept«ml)*r  and  November  19<J1 
under  title  I  of  the  Agrlcultxiral  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (wlih  accompanying  reports),  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  AdmlnlstraU>r 
P'lreign  Agnrviltural  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  agreements  concluded  during 
October  1961  under  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Aaslstance  Act 
of  19,V4.  as  amended  (with  an  accompanying 
re|xirti,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and   Forestry 

Rej-'^rt     or     National     Pcwcrr    Rbsekvation 
0)MMis8ioN    (S.  Doc.  No.  87) 

A  letter  from  the  President.  National  ^r- 
est  Iteservatlon  C4.>mmlsslon.  Washington. 
DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port >>t  that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1961  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report',  to  the  Commute*  on  AgrknM- 
ture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  an  lllustratlun 

Rep'irts  on  Rkapportionmbnt  or 

A  PPR  O  PniA  TIO  NB 

Ftve  letters  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Executive  Ofllce  of  the  President 
dated  October  20.  October  30,  October  27. 
December  13  and  December  32,  1961.  respec- 
tively, reportlr.g.  pursuant  to  law.  that  sun- 
dry appropriations  in  the  various  depart- 
ments were  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which 
Indicates  the  necessity  for  supplemental  esti- 
mates of  appropriations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, dated  September  27.  1961.  reporting, 
pursuant   to  law,   that   the  appropriation   to 


the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  "Manage- 
ment and  Protection,"  National  Park  Service, 
had  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which 
indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  , 

Rkports  ON  Ovkrobligations  or 

Al  PRopaiATIONS 

Two  letters  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
A»;rlculture.  dated  October  25  and  October  26, 
1961,  respectively,  reporting;,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  overobllgatlons  of  appropriations  within 
that  Department;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
pyipriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Atomic  Energy 
C.inimlsslon,  Washington.  DC.  re{X)rtlng. 
pursuant  to  law,  an  overobllgatlon  of  an 
appropriation  within  that  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans 
.^dmlnlstratlon.  Washington,  DC.  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law.  on  16  overobllgatlons  of 
appropriations  within  that  Administration; 
t'l  the  Ciimmlttee  on   Appropriations. 

RfP  iRT    OF    DtP«RTMtNT    OF    Df.FENPE    ON    ReaL 

AND  Personal  Property 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, tran.^mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
P  irt  of  that  Department  on  real  and  personal 
i)roi>erty.  as  of  June  30,  1961  (with  an  ac- 
CMHipanylng  reporti.  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

RfPORT  on   Loan  or  Ships  to  Portdcal   and 
Spain 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fence. rep<5rt:ng,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  loan 
of  ships  to  Portugal  and  .Spain.  Uy  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

HtP'-^TS      ON      CoNTRAf-rs      r"R      EXPERIMENTAL, 

DrvELoPMrNTAi ,  OR   Rr^^rABCH   Work 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Offen-e  I  rta'latlni  «  .Tnci  L. jgi.stlc.s.  trails- 
rr.lt! Ing.  pu''suant  to  law.  reports  submitted 
by  the  Departments  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
.^!r  Pirce,  for  the  perlxl  January  1-June  30, 
I'tT  iL'-tlng  contra"ts.  In  the  amiunt  of 
$10  000  or  more,  for  experimental,  develop- 
m.-ntnl.  or  research  work  iWith  accompanying 
reports  i;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
.'St>rvicrf> 

RfPoRT  or  Orrny  or  Civil  Dr.rENsE  o.n  Prop- 
r«TT  ACQUismoNs  for  Stockpilf  Purposes 

A  letter  fr-im  the  Assistant  .Secretary  of 
Defence.  rei-<'rtirg  pursuant  to  l;iw,  on  prop- 
erty acquisitions  for  sti>ckplle  purposes  by 
the  Office  of  Civil  Defence  c  iverlng  the 
iiu  irter  ended  September  30  1961;  to  the 
Committee  un  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Flight  Pay.   D»:partmknt  of  the 

Akmt 

A  letter  from  the  .Secretary  of  the  Army. 
•raiiFmlttlniT,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
flUht  pay,  for  the  period  July  1-December  31, 
15*61  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
C  'inmittce  on  Armed  Services 

Rr.roRT    ON    NuMBfR    or    Ofttcer.s    on    Duty 
With    HEAoguARTtRs     DrPArrvENT    or   the 
.^RMT   and   Armt   GE;<EaAL   Stafe 
A   letter   from   the   Secretary  of   the  Army. 
tr.iiismltting.    pursuant   to   law.   a   report  on 
tiir    number   of   ofllcers   on   duty  with   Head- 
quarters, Department  of   the  Army   and  the 
Army  General  Staff,  as  of  September  30,  1961 
I  with  an  arcoinpanylnij  reixjrt )  ;  to  the  Com- 
nuftee  on   Armed    Services 

Rfport   on   Department   or  the   Army   Con- 
struction    CoNTaACTB    Awarded    Withoitt 

Formal  ADVERTISING 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuan;  to  law,  a  report  on 
D;  partment  of  the  Army  construction  con- 
tracts awarded  without  formal  advertising, 
for  the  period  January  1  through  June  30, 
lyfll  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Amendment  or  Titlk  10,  United  States  Code, 
Relating  to  Disposition  or  Certain 
Nationals 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  certain  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  In  foreign  coun- 
tries who  are  alleged  and  determined  to  be 
of  unsound  mind,  and  dangerous  to  persons 
or  property,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report   on    Department   of   the    Army    Re- 
search AND  Development  CONTaAcrs 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (Research  and  Development), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
Department  of  the  Army  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  for  $50,000  or  more, 
which  were  awarded  during  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1,  1961,  through  June  30,  1961  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Amtndment  of  Title  10.  United  States  Code. 
Relating  to  Offenders  of  Unifoem  Code 
OF  Military  Justice 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
tran.-^mlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  confinement  and  treatment  of  of- 
fenders against  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  (with  accompanying  p.ipers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  or  Section  1331,  Title  10. 
United  States  Code,  Relating  to  Retire- 
METNT  Date 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  1331  of  title  10,  United 
.Stales  Code,  to  provide  for  a  different  retire- 
men'  date  thereunder  fur  entitlement  to  re- 
tired pay  (with  an  accompanying  paper  i ; 
U>   tho   Committee   on   Armed   Services. 

_  Rfji'Ort  on  Number  of  Ofticers  Assigned  to 
Pei.manent  Duty  in  the  Executive  EIle- 
^n:^■T  or  Air  Force  at  the  Seat  of  Govern- 
ment 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  as  of 
September  30,  1961,  there  was  an  aggregate 
of  2.292  officers  assigned  or  detailed  to  perma- 
nent duty  in  the  executive  element  of  the 
A;r  F^rce  at  the  seat  of  government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Air  Force  Military  Construction 
Contracts  Awarded  WrrHotrr  Formal  Ad- 
vertising 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  Air  Force  military  construction  con- 
tracts awarded  without  formal  advertising, 
for  the  period  January  1,  1961.  through  June 
30.  1961  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Flight  Pay  or  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  reporting,  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate,  on  flight  pay  of  the  US. 
Coast  Guard,  covering  the  period  July  1  to 
December  31.  1961;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Medical  Stockpile  of  Civil  De- 
rENSE  Emergency  Supplies  and  Equip- 
ment 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  medical  stockpile  of 
civil  defense  emergency  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, for  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 
1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency   Planning,    EEecutlve    Office    of    the 


President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiling  program,  for  the  period  January 
1  to  June  30,  1961  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

NoncE  of  Proposed  Disposition  or  Certain 
Materials  in  the  National  Stockpile 
Four  letters  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  Washington, 
DC,  dated  October  11,  October  23.  October 
26,  and  November  28,  1961,  respectively, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
notices  to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  the  proposed  disposition  of  certain 
materials  now  held  In  the  national  stockpile 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  dated -^November  22,  1961,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  a  notice 
to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
the  proposed  disposition  of  certain  ferro- 
manganese  fines  now  held  in  the  national 
stockpile  (With  an  accompanying  piper i;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Identical  Bidding  ' 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  covering  the  reporting  of  col- 
lusive or  identical  bids  received  by  Govern- 
ment agencies,  as  of  August  9,  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and   Currency. 

Reports    on    Liquidation     of    Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trc.isury.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  liquidating  the  assets  of  the  for- 
mer Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
which  were  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1957,  for  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 
1961  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Buslnets  Administration,  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Administration  on  liquidating  the  assets 
formerly  held  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  which  were  transferred  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  by  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  2  of  1954,  and  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1957,  for  the  quarter  ended 
June  30,  1961  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
ix>rt);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
liquidating  of  the  assets  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  that  Administration,  during  the 
quarter  ended- September  30,  1961;  to  the 
Committee  on  Bankipg  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Export  Control 
A    letter    from    the    Secretary    of    Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  export  control,  for  the  third  quarter 

of  1961    (with  an  accompanying  report);   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Reports  on  Awards  or  Contracts  to  Small 
AND  Other  Business  Firms  bt  Department 
or  Defense 

Three  letters  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Installations  and  Logistics,  re- 
p>ortlng,  pursuant  to  law  on  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  prime  contract  awards  to  small 
and  other  business  firms  for  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September,  1961;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) , 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  prime  contract 
awards  to  small  and  other  business  firms, 
for  the  period  July-October  1961   (with  an 
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accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Commitiee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

RCPORT  ON   BOR«OWIl»G  AUTHOaiTT 

A  letter  from  the  EMrector,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  Executlre  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  borrowing  authority,  dated  June  30.  1961 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

RrPOKTS    or    EXTOKT-lMPOHT    B.\NK    OF 

Washington 

Two  letters  from  the  Chairman  vt  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washin^nn.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  thiit 
Bank  as  of  the  clo6«  of  business  December  31. 
19<J0.  and  June  30.  1961  (with  accompanying 
papers  I  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 
Report   om   Commissary    AcTivmcs    Outside 

CONTIMENTAL    UNITED    STATES 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  conducted  no  commissary 
activities  outside  the  continental  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  1961,  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Provision  or  Aviatio.n  War  Risk 
Insurance 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to.  law.  a  rep<jrt  on 
the  provlfllon  of  aviation  war  rlstt  Insur- 
ance, as  of  September  30.  1961  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  on  Provision  or  War  Risk  Instrance 
and    Certain    Marine    and    LiABm-.v    In- 

aURANCt 

A  lettt-r  from  the  Secretary  of  C'jmmerce. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  war  risk  Insurance  and  cer- 
tain marine  and  liability  Insurance  fir  the 
American  public,  as  of  September  30.  1961 
(With  an  accompanying  report  i ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Rep<jrt  or  Activities  and  TRANSArrioNs 
UNorR  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  or 
1946 

A  letter  from  the  Secret,;iry  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  on  the  activities  and 
transactions  under  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  for  the  period 
June  30  through  September  30,  1961  (with 
an  accompanying  report),  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce 

Report    or     Migratory     Bird     Conservation 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
as  Chairman  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Commission,  Washington,  DC  , 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  19C1  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port I ;    to  the  Committee  on  Conmierre 

Rxforts  on  Backlog  or  Pendi.ng  Appi.ica- 
TTONS  AND  Hearing  Cases.  P'ederai.  Ci>m- 
MUNICATION3   Commission 

Four  letters  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  Washington, 
DC,  tran.smlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  reports 
on  the  backlog  of  pending  applications  and 
hearlns:  cases  In  that  Commission  for  the 
months  of  August,  September,  October,  and 
November  1961  i  with  accompanying  re- 
ports >  ,   lu  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Permpts  and  Licenses  roR  Htdro- 
Ei  ECTRic  Projects 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  Washlngttm,  DC,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  per- 
mits and  licenses  for  hydroelectric  projects 
Issued  by  that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  19<51  (with  an  accom- 
panylns?  report  i ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


Report  or   Feuerai.   Power   Commi.ssion 

A  letter  from  the  Chalrm.in,  Federal 
Power  CommLsslon,  WashlnkCton,  DC,  tran.s- 
mlttlng, pursu.mt  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1961  (with  an  accompanying 
report  ,  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
I'UHi  i(  \tio.ns    if  Federal  Power  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Wa.shlngton,  DC  .  trans- 
mltrlnt?.  for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  a 
copy  of  the  followiiik,'  public. ilions  of  that 
C'oninii.'^.'::on  'Uniform  .-^y.s't-m  of  Accounts 
Prescribed  f  jr  N.itural  Cl.is  Comp.inlcs,  Cla-ss 
C  '.  Uniform  System  of  Accounts  Prescribed 
i  ,T  N.itural  Chis  Companies.  Cl.i.s.s  D  .  Hy- 
droelectric Power  Re.sources  In  the  United 
St.ites,  Developed  and  Undeveloped,  li)60  , 
••Typical  Eli'ctrlc  Bills,  1961";  "State  Com- 
miisiun  Jurl.sdlctlon  and  Regulation  of 
Electric  and  G.is  Utilities,  1960  ',  and  Map. 
Major  Natural  Gas  Pipelines,  June  30.  1961' 
(With  accompanying  documents);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  or  Ii^fTERSTATE  CoMMcsrt  Comm :.-.»:.  n 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Wathliigton.  DC. 
transmitting,  pursu.mt  V)  law,  the  annu.il 
repxjrt  of  th  it  CommilssUm  for  the  fLsc.il  year 
ended  June  30,  1961  i  with  an  uccompanylng 
rejxirt);   to  the   C<jmn^lttee  on  Commerce. 

Report  o.n    AiiMiNisTR-^no.s    or   Ftihral 
AiRPoRr   Ai  T 

\  letter  'rom  the  Adrr.lnUtrator,  Federal 
Avi.itloii  .^^;ency,  Washingt'.»n.  D  C  ,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  Uw.  the  report  of  thnt 
.Ai-ency  on  the  administration  of  the  Federiil 
Airport  Act,  for  the  h.-^cal  year  ended  June  3U, 
1961  (With  an  accompanying  report),  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Rf.port  on  iNSTmrrioNs  or  Orga.nizations 
Whose  Ploperties  Were  Exf.mjtjid  by  Spe- 

1  lAL  A'-is  or  C' inlress  i.n  D:-irKtor  or  Co- 
:.'M[!L\ 

.■\  letter  from  tiie  President.  Bo.ird  of 
CommLNSlor.ers,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting, pLisuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
in.stltutions  or  organizations  whose  proper- 
tie.s  were  speclfic,iliy  exempted  by  special 
acts  of  C'ingress  jirlor  to  tiie  pa.ssak,'e  of  the 
act  if  December  2\.  1942.  showing  the  pur- 
poses for  which  .«uch  pr'  pertles  were  used 
during  the  calendar  year  1959  (with  an  ac- 
companying re;x-)rt),  to  the  C<.immlttee  on 
the    District    of    Columbia. 

Hfi-ORTS       O.N       INSTITT-TI(    N.S,        ORG  AN  l.'A  T  I'    .N  S  . 

CoRPoR-^noNS,  AND  Associations  Owning 
PROprRTT  EXFMPT  Undfr  PmMC  I. AW  846  — 
TTrn   Conuress  in  District  or  Columbia 

A  '.etter  f-om  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
mLssloners,  District  of  Colun^.bla,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  report-s  on  Institutions, 
i-vrganlzatlois.  corp^iratlons.  and  a.s.'iorlatlons 
owning  pri  perty  exempt  under  Public  Law 
846 — 77th  Congress,  covering  the  calendar 
year  1959  with  accompanying  reports  i;  t-) 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Cohimbla. 

PROHiBmo:/  or  Use  or  Cfrtmn  Namfs  bt 
Colijxtin'g  Agencies  and  Private  Ditec- 
tive  Agencies 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Bonrd  of 
Commi.ssloners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  t<i 
prohibit  the  use  by  collecting  agencies  and 
private  detijctlve  agencies  of  any  name,  em- 
blem., or  Inslijnla  which  reasonably  tends  to 
convey  the  Impression  that  any  such  agency 
1.=!  an  agency  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (with  an  accomjianying 
paperi;  to  the  C'immlttee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Amendment    of    Section    6    or    District    or 
CoiTMBiA   TRArric   Act.    1925 

A     letter    from    the    President,    Bo.ird    of 

Comrni.s.'jinr  ers,  D!«^tr!ct  of  Columbia,  tr.in-s- 
mlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  sect:on  6  of  th»  DisTlct  of  Columbia 


Traffic  Act.  lL*25.  as  amended,  and  to  amend 
section  6  of  the  act  approved  July  3,  1940.  as 
amended,  to  eliminate  requirements  that 
applications  for  motor  vehicles  title  certifi- 
cates and  certain  lien  Information  related 
the  ret.  I  be  .submitted  under  o«th  (with  an 
accompanying  p.iper )  .  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  (  f  Columbia. 
.^MfMiMENT  or  District  or  Coi-umbia  Trae- 

rir  Act,  1925,  as  AMDrnn) 
A  '.otter  from  the  president,  BAard  of  Com- 
mi-ssloners.  District  of  Columbia,  transmlt- 
tlii>;  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925, 
as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Di.strlct  of  Columbia  to  assess  rea- 
son.ihie  fees  for  the  restoration  of  motor 
\ehlcle  operaturs'  permits  and  operating 
privileges  after  suspension  or  revocation 
thereof  (With  un  accompanying  paper),  to 
the  Ci  m.mlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  of  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
Mi.~>sio.N   O.N   L.AND  Acgi'iamoNS 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission.  Washington. 
DC  .  tran.smlttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
shoeing  lands  acquired  by  that  Commission 
durii.K'  fiscal  year  1961  (with  an  accompuny- 
liuT  report'.  Uj  the  Conmilttce  on  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia. 

HEi'oRr  or  District  or  Columbia  Rcdevelop- 

•MrJMr     I-^NL)     AOENCT 

A  loiter  from  the  Acting  Chairman.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  I^nd 
Agency.  Washlngt<jn,  DC,  transmlltlnR. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  oi  that  Agency, 
for  the  fiscal  ye.ir  ended  June  30,  1961  (with 
an  accomi)anylni;  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  or   PtBi.ic   Utilities  Commissic>n   or 

THE     DLSTRUT    or    COLUMBU 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary, 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  Commission,  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1960  (with  un  accompanying  re- 
{wrti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbi.i. 

Report   or  the   Chesapeake  &   Potomac 

Ti:t  FPU'  .NE    Co 

A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the 
Clies.ipeake  fi  Potomac  Telephone  Co  ,  Wash- 
liik'ton,  DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  repi.rt  of  Uiat  comjiany,  for  the  year  1961 
(With  an  accompanying  repcjrt) .  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Hei-ort  or  Veterans'  Adminibtuation 
A    letter    from    the    Administrator,    V'eter- 
ans^      Admlnlstrathjn.       Washington.       DC, 

transn.lttlng.  [nirsuant  to  law.  the  annu.-il 
report  of  that  Administration,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1961  (with  an  accom- 
p-inymg  report  .  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Report  or  the  RENECOTiAnoN  Boako 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board,  Washington,  DC,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Board,  cov- 
ering the  tlscal  year  July  1,  1960.  to  June  30. 
1961  I  with  an  accompaiiylng  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  cjn  Opfrattons  or  CrrrrFU  roR  CuL- 
TiRAL  AND  Technical  Intehchange  Be- 
tween East  and  Wist 

A  letter  from  the  Secret,".ry  of  State,  trans- 
muting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
operations  of  the  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange  between  East  and 
West,  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  (with  an  ac- 
comp.iiiylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report  or  US  iNroRMATiON  Aoknct 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency.  Washington,  DC,  transmitting, 
pursuant    to    law,    a  report  of   that  Agency. 
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rnvering  the  period  January  1  to  June  80, 
1961  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relatione. 

Repohts  and   Rbcomkcndations  Aooptkd  bt 
NATO  Pakuamsntabians'  CoKrmxircx 

A  letter  from  the  Preeldent,  NATO  Parlla- 
nicntarlane'  Conference,  Paris,  France,  trans- 
nUttlng.  for  the  Inf'jrmatlon  of  the  Senate, 
coplea  of  the  reports  and  recommendations 
adopted  by  that  Conference  at  Its  seventh 
annual  session,  held  In  Paris  from  November 
13  to  18,  1061  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Rkpokt  on  FoRxiaN  Excess  Personal 
PmtJPKmTT 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  piirsuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  foreign  excoes  personal  property  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  as  of  June  30, 
1961  (with  an  accon: panylng  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oover  iment  Operations. 

Repokt  on  DisposiL  or  Foreign   Excess 
Propihtt 

A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agrlcul':;ure,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  activities  under  title  IV  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
posal of  foreign  excefs  property,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1961  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

Report  or  RrcErrr  and  Dlsposai    or  Certain 

PR<»PERTT 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  cov- 
ering f>ersonal  property  received  by  State 
surplus  property  ageacles  for  distribution  to 
public  health  and  txlucatlonal  Institutions 
and  civil  defense  organizations,  and  real 
property  disposed  of  to  public  health  and 
educational  Institutions,  for  the  quarter 
ended  September  30  1961  i  with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

ReT*ORT  ON   Disposvi.   OF  Foreign  Excess 
Personal  anI'  Real  Propkrtt 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  General  Man- 
ager, U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  DC,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  the  dlsposa;  of  foreign  excess  per- 
sonal and  real  propisrty,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961;  to  the  Comialttee  on  Government 
0;>crtttion8. 

Report  on  Examination  of  Pricing  of  F-101 
Airplame  Wings 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  an  examination  of  the  pric- 
ing of  F-101  airplane  wings  under  a  flxed- 
prlce  Incentive  subcontract  negotiated  by 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
with  the  Martin  Co  ,  Baltimore,  Md.,  under 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  Prime  Contract 
AP  33 (600) -23393.  d^ted  October  1961  (with 
an  accompanying  rejMJrt);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Examin.\tion  or  Prices  Nego- 
tiated FOR  Crbtain  Electron  Tubrs  Under 
Department  of  the   Navt 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  examination  of  the  prices 
negotiated  for  certain  electron  tubes  under 
Department  of  the  Navy  contracts  with  the 
Raytheon  Co.,  Waltbam,  Mass.,  dated  Decem- 
ber 1961  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  of  Certain  Esti- 
mated Costs  for  Subcontracted  Assem- 
blies 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  (rf 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  examination  of  the  estimated 


costs  for  subcontracted  assemblies  Included 
in  the  incentive  target  price  negotiated  for 
B-52G  airplanes,  under  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  Contract  AF  33  (600) -34670,  with 
the  Boeing  Co..  Wichita  Division.  Wichita, 
Kans.  ( with  an  accompanying  report ) ;  to 
the  Committee  on   Government  Operations. 

Audit   Reports   bt   Comptroller   General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pvirsuant  to 
law,  an  audit  rejxjrt  on  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insiirance  Corporation,  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1961  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  C3k>vernment 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  home 
loan  banks  supervised  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1961  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Office  of  Defense 
Lending,  Treasury  Department,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Columbia  River  power  system 
and  related  activities,  for  the  fiscal  year  1961 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  abaca  fiber  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  General  Services 
Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Veterans"  Can- 
teen Service,  Veterans'  Administration,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1961  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  of  the  Southeastern  Pow- 
er System  and  related  activities,  Corps  of 
Engineers  (civil  functions).  Department  of 
the  Army,  and  the  Southeastern  Power  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  the  Interior,  for 
the  fliscal  years  1959  and  1960  (with  an  ac- 
companying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  audit  rep>ort  on  the  Gorgas  Me- 
morial Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preventive 
Medicine,  Inc.,  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation,  fiscal  year  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  H~.me 
Loan  Bank  Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  1961 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  trahsmittlng,  pursuant  to 
law,    an    audit    report   on    the   Federal    Sav- 


ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  super- 
vised by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  reprart);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Skort-Form  Report  on  Audit  of  Panama 
Canal  Company 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  short-form  report  on  audit  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on   Government  Operations. 

Reports    on    Reviews    by    Comptboli  er 
General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  tramsmittlng,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  selected  activi- 
ties relating  to  the  lease  and  disposal  of 
lands  and  mineral  resources.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
dated  October  1961  (with  an  accompanying 
repwart ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  requisitioning  ac- 
tions by  the  Ordnance  Supply  Management 
Agency  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Europe  (Rear) 
Communications  Zone.  Orleans,  France, 
dated  October  1961  (with  an  accompanying 
report  i .  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
i;\w,  a  report  on  review  of  materiel  standard- 
ization Activities  of  the  Military  Clothing 
and  Textile  Supply  Agency,  Department  of 
Defense,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  dated  October 
1961  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  Federal  con- 
tributions program.  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  dated  December  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  manage- 
ment of  spare  parts  for  Army  equipment  pro- 
vided to  Far  East  countries  under  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program,  dated  October  1961 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  supply  manage- 
ment of  ordnance  equipment  and  spare  parts, 
in  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  dated  Decem- 
ber 1961  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  practices  followed 
in  the  storage  and  warehousing  of  aircraft 
parts  and  equipment.  Naval  Air  Station, 
Pensacola,  Pla.,  dated  November  1961  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  repKjrt  on  review  of  selected  activities 
In  the  management  of  food  supply,  by  the 
Military  Subsistence  Supply  Agency,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  dated  November  1961  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  C<Mnptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  Army  signal  sup- 
ply operations,  U.S.  Army.  Europe  (Rear) 
Communications  Zone,  Orleans,  Prance, 
dated  October  1961  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 
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A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comptroller 
0«neral  of  the  United  States,  transmuting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  review  of  over- 
sea commercial  air  shlpmenu  of  military 
c»rgo  for  the  military  assistance  program 
and  Air  Furce  units,  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  dated  October  19«1  i  with  an 
accompanyUij?  reporti;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  review  of  se- 
lected activities  of  Facilities  and  Materiel 
Depot,  Aeronautical  Center.  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  dated 
October  1961  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  un  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmlttlne;. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  review  of  the  use 
of  local  currencies  In  Spain  for  contractlnt; 
and  administrative  purposes,  by  the  US. 
Government,  dated  September  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Govcrrunent  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  the 
use  of  cumulative  sinking  fund  for  the  re- 
tirement of  public  debt  obllgatlona,  Treasury 
Department,  as  of  April  1961  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  housing  al- 
lowances paid  toTJ-S.  military  personnel  oc- 
cupying rental  guarantee  housing  projects 
In  Prance,  dated  December  1961  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptrol'.er  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  review  of  the  use  of 
commercial  air  carriers  for  oversea  travel 
and  shipment  of  unaccompanied  baggage 
of  Department  of  Defense  personnel,  dated 
January  9.  1962  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
»  port):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
\pperatlons. 

R^TOST    ON    IMCXUSION    OF   EXCESfilVI    PailMIUM 

Pat  Costs  and  Computational   Errors   in 

PUCX    NKGOnATD)   FOE   A    CDITAXN    CONTRACT 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuan  to  law.  a  report  on  the  Inclusion  of 
excessive  premlunK^ay  costs  and  computa- 
tional errors  In  theS^lc*  negotiated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Nary  for  fixed- price  con- 
tract NO'os  3647,  award<^  to  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  CamdeV  N  J  .  dated  Sep- 
tember 1961  (  with  an  accono^J^ylng  reporti ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Goverftijient  Opera- 
tions. 

Report    or    Administrator    of    Gendial 
Srsvicrs 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  DC  , 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  his  report  on 
administration  of  functions  of  that  Admin- 
istration under  the  Federal  Property  and 
AdmlnLstratlve  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  fur  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1961  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Economic  awd  Techwical  Assist- 
ance Program  for  Thailand — Reply  of 
International  Coopiration  Aj)min:str.\- 
tion 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Congressional 
Liaison  Staff.  Department  of  State,  transmu- 
ting, for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  the 
reply  of  that  agency  to  the  repxirt  on  an 
examination  of  the  economic  and  technical 
assistance  program  for  Thailand,  during  the 
fiscal  years  1955  through  1960.  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 


the  United  Slates  (  n  August  21.  1961  (with 
an  tticonipaiivlng  paper  i ,  lo  the  Committee 
on  Ciovernment  Operations. 
Report  on  Economic  and  Technical  Assist- 
ance PRCXiRAM  FOR  IRAN-  KEPLT  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL Cooptration  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  for  Con- 
gressional Relations.  International  Coopera- 
tion Admmlsuatujn.  Witshlngtiin.  UC. 
transmitting,  for  the  Information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  reply  of  that  agency  to  the  rep<'rl  on 
an  ex.imlnaiion  of  the  economic  and  techni- 
cal asslstai.ce  pn  gram  for  Iran  during  the 
fiscal  years  l'J56  ttu-ough  1960.  tra:isniltted  U^ 
the  Sen.ite  by  the  Comptr- '!>r  General  of 
the  United  States  on  June  27.  1961  iwlth  an 
accompany  ng  paper  i  :  to  the  Committee  on 
G<jvernment    Ot^eratums 

Report  on  Contracts  Necaitlated  r<'R  Ex- 
perimental. Development*!  .  or  Re.>earck 
Work 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
Gener.il  Services  Administration.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  h'W, 
a  report  on  contracts  negotiated  for  expe'l- 
mental,  developmental,  or  research  work,  or 
for  the  manufacture  or  furnishing  of  prop- 
erty for  experlm.entatlon.  develMpment.  re- 
search, or  test,  for  the  6-nnonth  perUxl 
ended  June  30.  1961  (with  an  accompanylrvg 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Addition  or  Certain  Lands  to  Natio.nal 

FoRE.STS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propxwed  legislation 
to  provide  that  lands  within  the  extcrliT 
boundaries  of  a  national  forest  acquired  un- 
der section  8  of  the  act  of  June  28,  1934. 
as  amended  (43  U  S  C.  315g).  may  be  added 
to  the  National  Forest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ( w^lth  an  accompanying  paper),  to  the 
C«'mmlttee   on    Interior   and    Insular   AfT.ilrs 

Aorftment  Between  the  UNiTKn  Statts  cr 
America  and  Department  or  Water  Re- 
s<irRCES  or  the  State  or  CALiroRNiA  Re- 
lating TO  Facilittes  or  the  San  Lcis  Unit 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
transmlttln;:.  pursuant  to  law.  an  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Department  of  Water  Resources  of 
the  State  of  California  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  Jrjlnt-VLse  facilities  of 
the  San  Luis  unit,  dated  December  30.  1961 
(with  accom.panylng  paper;;  ;  to  the  C'>m- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and   Insuhu-  A.T,ilrs 

Relief    or    Certain    Deceased    LtjWER    Brcle 
Indian  Ai.lottees 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  projxised 
legislation  to  provide  relief  for  the  heirs  and 
devisees  of  Fly  and  Her  Growth,  deceased 
lower  Brule  Indian  allottees  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  un 
Interior   and   Insular    Affairs. 

Report  on  Arbcckle  Project.  Oklahoma — 
Official   Comments   or   State  or  Tex.as 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  copies  of  the  official 
commenta  of  the  State  of  Tei.LS  on  the 
Arbuckle  project.  Oklah  ima  (with  accom- 
panying pa;>ers);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Certification  or  .^deqcate  Sou.  P^-Rvrv  and 

I^ND         CLA.SSlrlCATToN.         CrARrlELD         WaTTR 

District.    Friant-Kern    Division,    Cfntral 
V'aliet  Project 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Inte/lor.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that 
an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  cl.isslflca- 
tlon  has  been  made  of  the  lands  to  be  bene- 
fited by  the  Garfield  Water  District.  Prlant- 
Kern  Canal  DlFlsion  of  the  Central  Valley 
project.  California:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


Cancellations  and  Adjustmiwts  of  Certain 
Debts  of  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  covering  the  adjustment  or 
elimination  of  certain  debts  of  individual 
Indians  or  tribes  of  Indians,  covering  the 
fiscal  year  1961  (with  accompanying  papers  ) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Deter-vent    of    Payment    Due    th«    United 
States    Fro.m    the    Newton    Watb«    Users 
A.s,soclation.  Newton   Project.  Utah 
A   letter   from   the   Assistant   Secretary   of 
the  Interior,  repi  rtmg.  pursuant  to  law,  hLs 
determination   re  atlng   to  partial   deferment 
of  the  December  .11.   1961.  construction  pay- 
ment due  the  United  States  from  the  Newton 
Water    Users     Association,     Newton     project. 
Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
.siil.ir    A.'TalrB 

Amlndmlnt  or  Section  8  of  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  or  Jine  28.   1934 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  8  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  of  June  28,  1934  (43  US.C  .  sec. 
315g)  (With  an  accompanying  paper);  U)  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

RtPiiRT  ON  Statts  or  Colorado  Rivxx  Storage 
Project    and    Participating    Projects 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
p4jrt  on  the  status  of  the  Colorado  River 
sU'rage  project  and  participating  projects, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1961  (With 
an  acciim'panjing  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insulatr  Affairs. 

Ai'Pi  ication    for    Loan     Under    thb    Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  or  1966 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interii>r.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
rtTi  -ippllcatlon  for  a  loan  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1966.  In  the 
amount  of  $811,000,  for  the  Weber-Box  Elder 
Con.servatlon  District  at  Ogden.  Utah  (with 
acconif)anylng  pa[>ers  ) :  to  the  Committee  on 
luterUT  and  Insular   Affairs. 

RrPDRT  ON  Administration  or  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act 
A  letter  fr  >m  the  Administrative  Assistant 
S«cretary  of  the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  on  the  administration  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  for  th^  fiscal 
year  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  In.sular  Affairs. 

Laws  Enac^ted  by  LroisLATntE  or  Pcfjito 
Rico 

A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
nynwealth  of  Puertx)  Rico,  transmitting,  p\ir- 
suant  to  law.  co[)ies  of  laws  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  ni  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Ctimmlttee   on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 

Leopoldo  Rocha  Canas 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  Leop>oldo  Rocha  Canas  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  tlie  Judiciary. 

RrroRT  on  Claims  Paid  bt  Difartment  or 
the  Armt  Undlr  Militart  Psxsonnel 
Claims  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
claims  paid  by  that  DefMirtment  under  the 
Military  Personnel  Claims  Act.  during  fiscal 
year  1961  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on   Claims  Undk«  Texas  Crrr 
Disaster  Rkl^xt  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
tran.smlttlng,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
claims  under  the  Texas  City  Dteaster  Relief 
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Act    (with    accompacying    pap>er8) ;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Rjxirr  or  Cketaix  OrrtCBLa  or  Natal  Sehvics 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Nayy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
fur  the  relief  of  certain  offlcera  of  the  naval 
service  erroneously  In  receipt  of  compensa- 
tion based  upon  an  Incorrect  computation 
of  service  for  basic  pay  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Reports  on  Paymknt  of  Tort  Claims 

A  letter  from  the  fJecretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  tort  claims  paid  by  that  Department  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1961  (with  an  Bw;company- 
Ing  report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  during  fiscal  jear  1961  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  General  Manager, 
V3.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  tort  claims  paid  by  that  Commis- 
sion, covering  the  period  from  July  1,  1960, 
to  June  30,  1961  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  W:tfhlngton,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  tort 
claims  paid  by  that  Agency,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1961  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  or.  the  Judiciary. 

Rkpo«t    of    8ttbvi3isiv«    Acnvrms    Control 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Board,  covering  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  80.  1961  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

MlNTTTES  OF  NATIONAL   RxiTNION  OF  NAVT  CLTTB 
OF    THE    DNTTXD    STATIS 

A  letter  from  the  National  Shlpswrtter, 
Navy  Club  of  the  United  States  of  Aiherlca, 
Sanford.  Fla.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  minutes  of  the  National  Reunion  (con- 
vention) of  that  club,  held  In  Rocliford,  111., 
June  22-25,  1961;  also  minutes  of  the  several 
national  staff  sessions  held  during  the  year 
of  1961,  In  Chicago,  111.  (with  accompanying, 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Arorr  Refort  of  Reserve  Officers 
AsscciATioir 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director,  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  an  audit  report  of  that  Asso- 
ciation as  of  March  31.  1961  (with  an  ac- 
companjrlng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Audit    Report   of    Milttary    Order    of    the 
Purple   Heart  of   the   U.S_A.,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  National  Adjutant,  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Purpjle  Heart  of  the  UJ3-A.. 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  an  audit  report  of  that  Corporation, 
dated  July  31,  1961  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Audit  Report  on  Future  Farkers  of 
Ambuca 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, Future  Farmers  of  America,  Wash- 
ington. DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  audit  report  on  that  organization,  few 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1961  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
Financial  Statement  of  Legion  of  Valor 
A  letter  from  the  Corporation  Agent,  Le- 
gion of  Valor,  U£-A..  Inc..  Washington,  D.C., 
trr,jismltting,   pursuant  to  law,   a  financial 
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statement  of  that  corporation,  covering  the 
period  August  16.  1960-July  31.  1961  (wltb 
an  accompanying  statement);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary     Admission    Iirro    the     Unttbd 
States    of    Certain   ALnora 

Pour  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  tem- 
porary admission  into  the  United  States  of 
certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary     Admission     Into     the     United 
States  of  Certain  Alien  Defectors 

Three  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Natiiralizatlon  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  tem- 
porary admission  into  the  United  States  of 
certain  alien  defectors  (Tvlth  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  an  order  entered  in  the  case  of  yjnllia 
Vallera,  granting  admission  into  the  United 
State*  of  said  alien  defector  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Settlement  of  Certain  Claims  Against  th« 
United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington.  DC,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  claims  against 
the  United  States  by  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  civilian  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  for  damage  to, 
or  loss  of,  personal  property  Incident  to  their 
service,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

John  B.  Hogan 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  John  B.  Hogan  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Claim  of  Independent  Cab  Co.  and  Pulaski 
Cab  Co.  p.  The  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  clerk.  U.S.  Coxirt  of 
Claims,  Washington,  D.C,  reporting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  on  the  claim  of  Fred  Foster  and 
George  Morris,  d.b.a.  Independent  Cab  Co. 
and  Pulaski  Cab  Co.  v.  77ie  United  States, 
Congressional  No.  8-60;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judicary. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report  on 
receipts  and  expenditures,  fca*  the  period 
July  1,  1960,  to  June  30,  1961  (with  an  ac- 
companjrlng  report);  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Extension  of  Library  Services  Act  to 
American  Samoa 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Act  to  American  Samoa  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  of  Post  Office  Depastment 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1961  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

BoNDixe  or  Cbetain  Pederal  Otficebs  and 
Employees 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  A  re- 


port on  operations  by  Federal  departments 
and  establishments  in  connection  with  the 
bonding  of  officers  and  employees,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Jvne  80,  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

Variation  of  40-Houb  Woexweek  of  Fed- 
eral Employees  for  Educational  Purposes 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  permit  variation  of  the  40-hour 
workweek  of  Federal  employees  for  edu- 
cational purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  on  Positions  in  Certain  Grades  op 
Classification  Act  of  1949 

A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  certain  posi- 
tions in  grades  GS-17  and  -18  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Serrioe. 

Report  on  Pilling  Cistaih  Scienttfic  Posi- 
tions IN  Department  or  Interior 
A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rep>ort  of 
the  filling  of  certain  scientlflc  positions  In 
that  Department  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

National    CAPriAL    Parks    Memorial   Board 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Capital  Parks  Memorial 
Board  (virlth  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee    on   Public   Works. 

Report  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rep>ort  of  that  Authority  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1961  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Report  on  the  Federal  Votinq  Assistance 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Program, 
for  the  period  September  1959  to  September 
1961  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Eleventh   Session  of  Conference  of  Food 

AND    AGRICXn.TURE    ORGANIZATION    OF   UJ^'ITED 

Nations 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  informing  the  Senate  that  the  11th 
session  of  the  Conference  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions was  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Rome,  Italy, 
from  November  4  to  23,  1961;  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
Resolutions  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

"Resolution  on  the  Death  of  U.S.  Senator 
Styles  Bridoes 

"Whereas  U.S.  Senator  Styles  Bridges,  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  lifetime,  dedicated  his 
services  to  the  betterment  of  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen; and 

"Whereas  Senator  Bridges  faithfully  and 
honorably  served  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
as  Governor,  and  fulfilled  his  duties  In  a  most 
exemplary  manner  as  VA  Senator;  and 
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•Whereas  Senator  Beidom  has  long  been 
recognized  as  an  outstanding  champion  of  the 
individual  rights  and  privileges  of  hU  fellow 
men  and  was  Internationally  recognized  as  a 
statesman  of  the  greatest  stature  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Reiolved.  That  His  Excellency,  Gov 
Weslej  Powell,  and  members  of  the  executive 
council  express  their  deep  and  profound  sor- 
row on  the  death  of  one  of  the  greatest 
patriots  In  the  history  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,   and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  he  .spre.td 
upon  the  records,  and  a  copy  transmitted  to 
his  widow.  Mrs  DolorU  Bridges,  his  three 
sons  Styles.  Jr  ,  David,  and  John,  his  mother. 
Mrs  Allna  Bridges,  his  sister.  Mls.s  Doris 
Bridges,    and    to    the    President    of    •  h.-    U  .-^ 

Senate. 

'"Wkslet  Powkll,   Governor 

■PHn-II"    A      ROBERTSON 

"Andrew  Jaiixs 
•ROGKB  E    Brassaad 

"Harold  Wxxks 
■  James  H.  Hates 

.Attest 

Robert  L  Stark 

•Secretary  u/  State  " 

A  Joint  resoUitl on  >f  the  LeglsUiture  of  the 
State  of  DeUware.  to  the  Committee  m  '-he 
Judiciary 

"House  Joint   RESoLtTioN 

••Resolution    memorializing    the    Cont^re.ss    of 

the  United  States  relative  to  the  con.slder- 

atlon    of    the    constitutional    amendment 

concerning    equal    legal    rights    for    women 

"Whereas  the   women   of  our   Nation   have 

enjoyed   full   clvU   rights  since   the   .idop'Ion 

of  the   lath  amendment  to  the  Cor;.stUution 

of  the   United  States,    and 

■"Whereas  all  citizens  of  ->ur  N.iti  'i;  .-^hou'.rl 
not  only  share  equal  clvU  nijht.s  hat  also 
equal  legal  rights;   and 

"'Whereas  there  exist  many  ^tatut^s  dl.s- 
crlmlnatlng  against  women,   and 

■Whereas  such  legal  differentiaiion.s  mere- 
ly because  if  sex,  lower  the  Nations  prestige 
and  .status  In  the  world  community,   and 

"Whereas  both  m^Jor  political  partie.s  have 
announced  suppt>rt  of  equal  leg  il  rights  ui 
their  respective  plaiform.s.    .md 

•"Whereas  such  'a  discriminating  situation 
is  outmoded.   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repri'.-ie-itatW''^ 
of  the  IZlft  General  Anaembly  of  the  State 
of  Delaware  the  Senate  concurrtng  there- 
ins.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
la  hereby  requested  to  enact  the  required 
enabling  legislation  to  present  to  the  States 
for  adoption  the  following  amendment  fo 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

■  Equality  of  rights  under  the  l.iw  -.hall  not 
b«  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  ac<-ount  ol  sex  .  and  be 
It  further 

■  Resolved  That  a  duly  a'.iested  copy  uf 
this  resolution  be  transm.tted  to  the  F'resl- 
dent  Tf  the  United  States  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the^  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  US  House  of  Representativ-vs  the  tw  > 
US  Senators  from  Delaware,  the  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Dela- 
ware, and  the  G  )i,ernor  of  the  State  i>f 
Delaw.ire 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the/'Klwanls  Club,  uf  Coral 
Gables,  F^a  ,  favoring  an  Investigation  i,f 
the  Department  of  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Oheb  Shalom 
Sl--terho()d.  of  Baltlmire.  Md  ,  favoring  the 
ratlhcatlon  of  the  genocide  convention,  to 
the    Committee   or    Foreign    Relations. 

The  petition  if  the  Slovak  LlberaUon 
Ccjuncll.  of  New  York,  N  Y  ,  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  relating  to 
the  adjudication  of  the  Independence  to 
Slovakia,  pursuant  to  Its  declaration  of  De- 
cember 14,  IMO,  against  colonialism;  to  the 
Committee    on    Foreign    Relations. 


A  resolution  adopted  by  Pennsylvania  f'>r 
America,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  at  Wayne.  Pa  . 
opposing  the  admission  of  Red  Chin*  into 
the  United  Nations.  Uj  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  Penn.sylvanla 
For  America,  of  PhlLidelphia.  Pa  at  Wayne 
Pa.  .supporting  the  objectives  of  the  John 
Birch  Society,  and  opposing  the  alleged  trend 
to  eliminate  States  ruht.s,  relating  to  aid  to 
education  in  Prince  Bd*":ird  County.  Va  . 
and  elsewher.-.  to  'he  C-.rnmlttee  on  the 
JudKlarv 

The  petlMon  of  R  ilph  Elon  Turton  of 
Oeorget.>wn,  Ky  ,  relating  to  tne  rej>e!il  of 
cl.iu.se  8.  section  9,  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

The  petition  of  Francisco  Cepero.  of  San- 
turce.  PR.  praying  for  a  redrt-.^s  at  griev- 
ances    to  the  Comnu'tee  on  the  Judiciary 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
Joaeph  Omlnsky,  chief  clerk  of  the  House  ol 
Repre.sentatives  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
••ransmitting  a  copy  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee report  on  house  restjlution  fi-'  p.u»M>d 
bv  the  1961  Pennayl.  anla  General  A.-sembly 
relating  to  equal  rights  for  women,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

A  resolution  a<lopted  by  chapter  9  of  the 
Natl  in.il  As-'oclation  of  Rt'tired  Civil  Km- 
plovees.  Cavlte  City.  Philippine  Lslaiida,  rela- 
tive to  the  death  of  the  late  Speaker  uf  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives.  Sam  Rayburn. 
■rdered  Ui  He  on  the  table 


mg  obiained  approval  of  both  the  ma- 
joriiy  and  minority  leaders,  I  shall,  after 
the  resolution  La  read,  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate corLsideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  read. 

Ilie  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution 
(S  Ri"S.  232' .  as  follows; 

Rei.'hrd  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is    hereby    auth(jri/ed    and    directed    to    pay 

froHj  the  contingent  fund  i>f  the  Senate  the 
,i.t  ..il  and  r.ece.'Siiry  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  otnmittee  upiK)lnted  to  arrange  for  and 
.v'teiid  the  funeral  of  the  Honorable  Sttlis 
BKiix-rs,  laie  u  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Sew  H.imp.-'hlre  <u  vouchers  to  be  approved 
U\-  the  chairman  n!  the  Committee  on  Rule« 
.i!:d    A  liu;i.;.str.iii  in. 

TTit>  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  there  ob- 

jeciiDii  to  the  prt'sent  consideration  of 
the  resolution'' 

Thrit'  bt'inv;  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
iioii  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


LIMITATION     OF     DEBATE     HURINO 
MORNING   HOUR 

Mr  MANSl-lELD  Mr  Prp.sul.-nt.  I 
a.sk  unanimo'd.s  con.st-nt  that  tticrc  bf  the 
u.sual  morning  hour,  and  that  remark-s 
during  that  hour  bv  limited  to  3  minutes, 
abo  that  allow  anc»'  be  made  for  the 
introduction  of  biil.s  and  other  routine 
matters 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jt'Ction.  It  1.-^  .so  ordered 


.^'KX'K  DISTRIBUTION  TRE.ATED  .a.S 
RE'ITJFiN  OF  CAPHAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Prp.sidei.t.  for 
the  information  of  'he  Senate.  I  ask  the 
Chair  what  the  pendinR  bu.sine.s.s  is. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  pondmn 
business  IS  the  oill,  H.R.  8847.  Calendar 
No  1080.  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  uf    1954 

Mr  MAN.-^FIELD  Mr  President,  the 
reference  is  to  the  .so-called  Du  Pont  bill, 
which  the  Senate  will  take  up  on  Mon- 
day next 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President 
after  consulting  with  the  uistm+jur^hed 
minority  leader,  it  i-s  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  adjourn  today  until 
Monday.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  SenatP  concludes  its 
business  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
12  o'clock  on  Monday  next 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Ls  there  ob- 
jection'' The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered 


FI-NERAL  EXPENSES  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
LATE  SENATOR  STYLES  BRIDGES 

Mr.  COTTON.     Mr    President.  I  .send 
to  the  desk  a  Senate  resolution      Hav- 


REPOHT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  AERO- 
NAUTICAL AND  SPACE  SCIENCES 

Mr  KERR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  re- 
tx)rted  an  original  re.solution  <S.  Res. 
j:<4'  authorizinK  the  Committee  on 
.Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  to  tn- 
v>-t:.at>'  matters  pertaining  to  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  of  Federal 
i'..'P,i!-tmi  iiLs  and  agencies,  which  was 
referred  V>  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resulted  That  the  Conunltte«  on  Aero- 
nauiuiil  .'.nd  Spiice  Sciences,  or  any  duly  avi- 
tliori/.etl  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
l/.t'tl  under  sect  lor. s  134(ai  and  136  of  the 
I.e-.'i.sl.itlve  Reorgar  Izatlon  Act  of  1946,  as 
.uneud»»<i  and  In  ;iccordance  with  Its  Juris- 
dictions spe<irted  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rule.s  of  the  Senate,  to  examine.  Investl- 
k;  '.''•  »nd  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and 
.ill  n.A'ters  pertaining  to  the  aeronautical 
and  space  activities  of  departn\enU  and 
agen<ies  of  the  United  States,  including  such 
activities  peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated 
with  the  development  of  weapons  systems  or 
nulltary   operations 

Sec  2  lai  For  the  purposes  of  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  la  authorized,  from 
February  1,  19C2.  tlu-ough  January  31.  1963. 
inclusive,  to  I  1  I  make  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  advisable  (2)  employ  upon  a  tem- 
porary basis  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
con.sultants,  and  i3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government  concerned  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  utilize 
the  reimbursable  services,  information.  facU- 
I'ies  and  personnel  of  any  department  or 
ageiry  of   the  Government. 

lb)  The  minority  Is  authorized  to  select 
one  i>erson  f  ir  appointment  as  an  Eisslstant 
or  consultant,  and  the  j)er8on  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  No  assistant  or  consul- 
tant may  receive  compensation  at  an  annual 
gri  >s.s  rate  *hich  exceeds  by  more  than  $1  400 
the  annual  gross  rate  of  compensation  of 
any  pers<jn  so  selected  by  the  minority. 

SFf  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable. 
to  the  .Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
hut  not  later  than  January  31.  1963. 

Se<  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  vmder 
this  re.tolutton,  which  shall  not  exceed 
190. iXK)  00,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
bv  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    DIRKSEN 

S  3645  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion ol  a  multiple  purpose  dam  and  reser- 
voir at  the  Oiikley  site  on  the  Sangamon 
Hiver  In  the  State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Com- 
!i..itee  un  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
liUr<"<dui-ed  the  €ibr>ve  bill,  which  appear  un- 
cl"r  a  spp.irate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    BURDICK; 

S  3646  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  June 
29.  1961  (75  Btal.  129)  In  order  to  make 
perm. mint  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay 
on  ciii.ser\atu>a  reserve  acreage  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  for  other  ."mrposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Poresty. 
By  Mr   TOWER: 

s  2';47.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yao  Peng; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    SCOTT: 

S  2648  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Za- 
gurka  Cfolubovic  Dzlnoll;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    KEATING: 

S  2649    A    bin    for    the   relief   of   Hamburg 
Tang;    to   the    Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    KERR: 

S  2650  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  space  communica- 
tions facilities,  and  for  other  purposes: 
which  by  unanimous  c<jn.sent  wa«  referred 
to  the  0.)inniUtee  on  Aeronautical  and  Si>ace 
Sciences. 

S  2651  A  bill  t<.  fix  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion for  certain  scientific  and  engineering 
positions  In  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See    the    remarks    of    Mr.    Kerr   when   he 
Intnxluced    the    first    above-mentioned    bill, 
which  appeiir  under  a  separate  heading) 
By  Mr    BEALL: 

S  2652  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Houbing  Amendments  of  1955  to  authorize 
financial  assistance  for  the  construction  of 
public  facilities  designed  for  use  as  fallout 
shelters;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By   Mr    AIKEN; 

b  265;i  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglotes 
(Peter  I   Kourkoulls;  and 

S  2654  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athanaslos 
(Arthur!  Kourkoulls;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr    HUMPHREY: 

S.  2665.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Hidalgo  Vlllarin. 

S  2656.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dionlslos 
A.  MiiTuudas;  and 

S  2657.  A   bill  for  U\e  relief  of  Margarete 
Helm:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    BARTLETT: 

S  2658    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Chla-Yao 
Yuan;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr     METCALP    (for    himself    and 
Mr.   Man.sfieldI  ; 

8.  2659.  A  bill  to  prohibit  transportation 
into  a  State  of  certain  prescribed  drugs 
dispensed  by  an  individual  not  licensed  to 
practice  pharmacy  In  such  State;  to  the 
Committee   on   tlie  Judiciary. 

s  2660  A  bill  U)  designate  the  lake  to  be 
formed  by  the  waters  Impotmded  by  the 
Clark  Canytm  Dam  in  the  State  of  Montana 
as  Hap  Hawkins  Lake;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public    Work.s 

By  Mr    MCCARTHY: 

S  2661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Jo- 
seph (also  known  as  Hanna  Georges 
You,SEefi;  t<.)  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

By   Mr.   YOUNG  of   North   Dakota: 

S  2662  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act 
so    ;us    to    authorize    the    Secretary   of    Agri- 


culture to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on 
conservation  reserve  acreage  under  certain 
conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  PoreBtry. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
HtTMPKRZT,   Mr.   Morse,   Mr.   Javits, 
Mr.  BARTurrr,  Mr.  Wn^UAMs  of  New 
Jersey.     Mr.     Randolph,     and     Mr. 
Moss  I  : 
S.  2663.  A    bill    to    provide    assistance    to 
business  enterprises   and   individuals  to  fa- 
cilitate adjustments  made  necessary  by  the 
trade    policy    of    the    United    States;    to   the 
Committee  on  Plnance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  » 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  26G4.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
health  care  Insurance  for  individuals  aged 
65  or  over  who  are  retired;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mr.  COTTON  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  232)  relating  to  the  funeral  ex- 
penses of  Hon.  Styles  Bridges,  late  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Capehart)  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  233';  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senatt,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

(1)  banking  and   currency  generally; 

(2)  financial  aid  to  commerce  and  indus- 
try; 

(3)  deposit  insurance; 

(4)  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  includ- 
ing monetary  and  credit  policies; 

(5)  economic  stabilization,  production, 
and  mobilization; 

(6)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  the 
dollar; 

(7)  prices  of  commodities,  rents,  and 
services; 

(8)  securities   and   exchange   regulation; 

(9)  credit  problems  of  small  business;  and 

(10)  international  finance  through  agen- 
cies within  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1962,  to 
January  31,  1963,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committed,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$80,000,  shall   be   paid  from    the  contingent 


fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KERR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
234)  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  to  in- 
vestigate matters  pertaining  to  aeronau- 
tical and  space  activities  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Kerr,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Report  of  a 
Committee.") 


ADDITIONAL  CLERICAL  ASSISTANT 
FOR  COMMrPTEE  ON  POST  OF- 
FICE AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  235) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OflBce  and  Civil  Service : 

Resolved,  That  the  Corrunittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  is  authorized,  from 
February  1.  1962,  through  January  31,  1963. 
to  employ  one  additional  clerical  assistant 
to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  the  chairman  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  4,  80th  Congress,  ap- 
proved February   19,  1947,  as  amended. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  POSTAL  SERV- 
ICE AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  SYS- 
TEMS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  236)  ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  Is  authorized 
under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amend- 
ed, and  In  accordance  with  its  jurisdictions 
specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  to  examine,  investigate,  and 
conduct  such  studies  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  with  respect  to  any  and  all  as- 
pects of — 

(1)  the  postal  ser^^lce.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  (a)  postal  rates,  (b)  moderniza- 
tion of  facilities,  (c)  research  and  develop- 
ment programs,  (d)  public  services,  (e)  op- 
erations, and    (f)    procedures;   and 

(2)  the  civil  service  system,  including  but 
not  limited  to  (a)  steps  necessary  to  improve 
the  merit  system,  (b)  the  shifting  of  posi- 
tions from  the  merit  system  to  a  policymak- 
ing category,  (c)  the  granting  of  civil  serv- 
ice status  to  employees  by  Executive  order 
or  administrative -action,  (d)  procedures  for 
classifying  positions  and  adjusting  p:iy 
schedules,  (e)  administration  of  the  health 
and  life  Insurance  programs,  and  (f)  opera- 
tion of  the  retirement  program. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1962,  to 
January  31,  1963,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  Ills  compensation 
sha'll  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  Ifess  by  more  than  $1,400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  beads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
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Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlstratlor..  t  > 
utUlz«  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Skc  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1963. 

Sh;  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolutlDn.  which  shall  not  exce<xl  %lb.- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chrtirman  of  the  committee 


AMENDMENT   OP   RULE    XXV    WITH 
REFERF.NCJ&        TO        COMMITTEE 
SERVICE 
Mr   CASE  of  South  Dakota  submitted 

the   following  resolutiori     S    Res    237  >  ; 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolifd.  That  rule  XXV  of  the  St-mdlng 
Rules  'if   the  Senate   Is  amended— 

111  by  striking  out  "nine"  in  subsection 
(gi  reKiting  Uj  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Opt-ratiunsi  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof    thirteen"; 

(2)  by  strlltlng  out  "seventeen'  In  suV)- 
sectlon  I  mi  relating  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs i  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "fifteen ": 

i3i  by  striltlrig  out  'seventeen  '  In  subsec- 
tion mi  I  relating  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Wuricsi  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"fifteen  '.  ^nd 

(4)  by  striking  out  all  that  foUnws  para- 
graph 3  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following 

"4  Except  as  otherwise  prwvkled  in  pLir,i- 
griiph  5  .  e.ich  Senator  shall  serve  (.)n  two 
and  no  more  ot  the  following  standing  com- 
mittees Committee  on  Aeron.iutloa:  and 
Space  Sciences.  Committee  on  .Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  Committee  on  ApproprUitums. 
Cnmml'tee  mh  Armed  Services.  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  Co:nmittee  on 
Finance.  Committee  on  Foreign  KeLitions. 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Committee  on  Interstate  aiid  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  'Welfare;  and 
Committee  on  Public  Works  No  SenaUir 
shall  serve  0:1  more  than  one  of  the  foUow- 
Int^  st.ir-.ding  cnrnmittees  Commlttt»e  dii  the 
Di.strlrt  "f  Tiilumbia.  Committee  mi  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service,  and  Committee  on 
Rules  and  .Administration  The  foregoing 
provisions'  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
effective  during  iuiy  period  when  there  ,ire 
more  th.in  forty -seven  Senat(jrs  of  the 
minority  p.irty 

5  Any  Senator  serving  on  the  Co:;:mitTee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  or  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  paragr.iph  may  con- 
tinue U)  serve  on  such  c<.)mniittee  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  Is  also  serving  on 
two  other  committees  referred  to  in  the  tlrst 
sentence  of  p  ir.itcraph  4.  During  any  period 
in  which  one  or  more  Senators  are  serving 
on  three  of  '.'.e  riimmlttees  referred  to  In  the 
first  sentence  of  p.iragraph  4.  as  herein  au- 
thorized, an  equal  number  ^if  Senators  who 
are  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Auministration  may  serve  on  one  other 
Committee  referred  to  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  p.ir  igr.iph  4.  but  shall  not  serve  on 
more  than  one  of  the  committees  referred 
to  ill  the  first  sentence  of  p.iragraph  4  '' 


was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

Rriolved.  That  the  time  for  filing  a  final 
report  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
established  by  S  Res  33.  Eighty -seventh  Con - 
grea.  agreed  to  February  13.  19«1.  as  amended 
and  supplemented.  Is  hereby  extended  to 
January  31     1963 

Sec  2  For  the  purp^ise  i>f  enabling  the 
special  committee  to  complete  Its  work  and 
prepare  such  rlnal  report,  It  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  exercise,  until  s-wch  date,  all  of 
'he  duties,  function.'^.  a;:d  powers  conferred 
upon  it  bv  S  Res  33.  Elghty-sevei.th  Con- 
gress, as  amended  and  supplemented 

Sfc  3  The  exjienses  of  the  special  com- 
mittee under  this  resolution,  which  '^h.^ll 
not  exceed  $185.0<')O  from  Febru  iry  1  I96'2 
through  Jar.uary  31.  1963.  Fhall  tie  paid  from 
*he  f-o'Ulnger.t  fund  of  the  .Senate  vi;>iin 
vru'hers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
special    committee 

Mr  HUMI  HRFY  for  Mr  MrN\M.fR.A 
and  Mr  HfRr-  >.iibrnitt.«xl  a  re.s^ilution 
'S  P.e.s  2.59'  expressing  sorrow  on  the 
death  of  Hon.  Liuls  C  Rabaut  late  a 
R<  pre.srntative  from  tho  Slate  of  NTich- 
i-ran.  which  was  con.^uli'ri-d  and  agreed 
to 

Mr  HUMPHRPr^  for  Mr  JdHNST'N 
and  Mr  Tht:km  'SP'  .submitted  a  resolu- 
tion iS  Res  240'  expressinij  .sorrow  on 
the  death  of  Hon  John  J.  Riley,  late  a 
Representative  f'-oin  the  Stat*^  of  Sotith 
Carolina,  which  wa.s  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  'for  Mr  Yar- 
RORiif'iH'  siibmilte-d  a  tesulution  S 
Res  241  '  expres.sin«  sorrow  on  the  death 
of  Hon.  Sam  Rayburn.  late  Speaker  of 
thi'  H  ju.'-e  of  Rfprt'.-ifntatr.t'S.  which  wai 
con.'^iderrd  ai.d  lurreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILING  A 
REPORT  BY  THE  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGING 

Mr.    McNAMARA   submitted    the    fol- 
lowing  resolution     S.   Res.   238';    which 


tion  and  maintenance  coat,  presently 
estimated  at  $38  000. 

The  benefit -cost  ratio  of  the  project 
is  12.  It  has  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  and 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <  S  2645  1  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  multiple-purpose  dam  and 
reservoir  at  the  Oakley  site  on  the  Sang- 
Limon  Hiver  in  the  State  of  Dlinois.  in- 
troduced by  Mr  Dirkscj*.  was  received. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  MULTIPLE-PUR- 
POSE DAM  AND  RESERVOIR  AT 
OAKLEY  SITE  ON  SANGAMON 
RIVER,   ILL. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorise  the  construction  of  a  mul- 
tiple-purpose dam  and  reservoir  at  the 
Oaklev  site  on  the  Sangamon  River  in 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  proposed  channel  improvement 
proM'ct  will  provide  f'r  flood  control, 
water  .supply,  and  recreational  jiurposes 
by  the  construction  of  a  dam  and  re.ser- 
voir  on  the  Saniiamon  River  near  ( >akley 
and  Decatur,  111  ,  with  a  capacity  of 
148.000  acre-feet  includuu'  1 1  000  acre- 
feet  for  a  permanent  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  for  central  Illinois, 
recreation  pool.  4  500  acre -feet  for  sedi- 
mentation, and  related  downstream 
channel  improvements.  Tlie  estimated 
cost  of  the  project  to  the  United  States 
IS  >23.056,000  for  construction  and  S135.- 
000  for  annual  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion, provided  that  prior  to  construc- 
tion local  interests  agree  to  maintain 
all  roads  and  brld^'es  in  the  re.servoir 
area  and  over  the  improved  channel 
downstream  from  the  dam,  operate  the 
existint;  non-Federal  water  supply  dam 
and  reservoir  at  I>ake  Decatur  for  f'.ood 
control  in  accordance  with  regulations 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  .Armv 
;ind  Contribute  in  cash  15  1  percent  of  the 
first  cost,  presently  estimated  at  S4.115.- 
000  and  22  percent  of  the  annual  opera- 


AMENDMENT   OF   NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr  KERR  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  space  com- 
munication facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
ix)j>es.  I  ask  luianimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
iM\  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

This  bill  will.  I  believe.  esUbllsh  the 
ntH-e.-vsary  foundation  for  the  expediting 
of  a  worldwide  communications  sys- 
tem throui:h  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
both  the  Government  and  private  enter- 
pri.se  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  legis- 
lation in  this  aica  in  view  of  the  re- 
markable progre.s.s  being  made  In  the 
space   satellite   communications    field. 

This  bill  will  mve  us  a  starting  place 
for  exploring  the  many  unresolved  prob- 
lems in  the  administration  and  develop- 
ment of  a  communications  phenomenon 
which  has  imlimited  potential  In  provid- 
ing an  instrument  for  peace  and  under- 
standing between  the  peoples  of  the 
world  The  potential  significance  of  a 
we'.l-coordmated  undertaking  of  this  vaat 
magnitude  is  unlimited  and  can  well  be- 
com-  a  m' st  ix^werful  a.sset  to  this  Na- 
tion in  the  decades  ahead. 

By  enacting  legislation  In  this  field 
during  1962.  Cont;ress  can  set  the  stage 
for  the  first  dramatic  worldwide  distri- 
bution of  a  consumer  product  directly 
resulting  from  the  space  research  and 
development  of  U  S  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technician.'; 

In  this  rek'ard  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  Senate  that  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  I 
have  advi.sed  him  that  If  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  bill  by  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee,  of  which  the 
disiink'UJshed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  is  a  member,  any  mat- 
ter comes  up  with  respect  to  which  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  jurisdiction, 
an  agreement  will  be  worked  out  where- 
by e  ther  the  bill  will  be  later  referred  to 
the  Commerce  Committee  for  its  con 
sideration.  or  that  a  program  of  joint 
hearings  by  both  committees  will  be 
worked  out 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences. 

The  bill  'S  2650)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
lii>8.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  space 
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communications  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kcsa,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  andv^ Space 
Sciences. 


TRADE    ADJUSTMENT   ACT   OF    1962 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  entitled  "The  Trade  Adjustment  Act 
of  1962."  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
the  following  additional  members  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  have  Joined 
with  me  as  cosponsors  of  the  proposed 
legislation :  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  fMr.  Javits],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Baitlett],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph!, and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Mossl. 

The  Trade  Adjustment  Act  of  1962 
has  been  prepared  and  introduced  to 
follow  up  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
last  Tuesday.  January  9.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  President  Kennedy  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

JANUAR.T  9,   1962. 

Th«  Pkksident. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Mx  Pkksident:  I  recognize  the  Im- 
portance of  expanded  trade  among  the  free 
nations  of  the  world,  and  I  understand  your 
Interest  In  supporting  trade  policies  which 
would  promote  such  trade.  At  the  same 
time.  I  am  deeply  concerned,  as  I  am  sure 
you  are.  with  the  possible  immediate. Impact 
of  such  expanded  trade  up>on  our  domestic 
concerns.  Indeed,  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee,  I  feel  a 
strong  responsibility  to  do  what  I  can  to 
assure  that  meaningful  adjustment  relief 
will  be  provided  those  enterprises  Injured 
or  threatened  with  Injury. 

Such  relief  must  of  necessity  Include, 
among  other  things,  financial  assistance. 
You  will  recall  that  such  assistance  has 
been  recommended  by  varloxis  studies  and 
was  Included  In  legislation  Introduced  by 
you  and  others  In  Congress. 

To  be  meaningful,  this  assistance  must  be 
available  without  undue  and  unnecessary 
restrictions.  A  substantial  majority  of  en- 
titled concerns  will  be  small  and  Independ- 
ent businesses  which  are  simply  unable  to 
negotiate  with  a  number  of  different  agen- 
cies for  relief.  To  require  them  to  do  so 
will  be  to  deny  them  the  financial  assist- 
ance to  which  they  may  be  entitled.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  program  of  assistance  should 
be  handled  by  a  single  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment presently  equipped  with  personnel 
and  experience  to  do  the  Job. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  Is  suc- 
cessfully administering  several  business  loan 
programs  of  all  types  and  sizes.  No  other 
agency  of  government  has  comparable  ex- 
perience. 

Therefore.  I  would  hope  that  under  the 
program  established,  once  It. Is  determined 
that  financial  assistance  Is  appropriate,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  be  given  full 
authority  In  the  lending  function,  and  Its 
decision  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  loan 
under  the  criteria  established  In  the  legis- 
lation   be   final.     I   would    recommend   that 


the  money  to  be  used  in  such  loans  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  SBA's  revolving  fund. 

I  believe  that  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram as  regarding  financial  assistance  will 
be  dependent  up>on  such  an  arrangement. 
In  addition,  to  do  otherwise  would  not  be 
consonant  with  the  strong  views  of  many 
in  Congress,  including  myself,  regarding  the 
independence  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

I  expect  to  introduce  in  the  Senate  a  pro- 
posed Trade  Adjustments  Act  within  the 
next  few  days  which  will  incorporate  the 
suggestions  I  have  made.  I  urge  that  this 
proposal  be  given  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration In  connection  with  your  legislative 
program. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

John  Spark  man, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
concept  of  a  Federal  program  of  assist- 
ance to  business  concerns,  comrounities. 
and  unemployed  workers  whose  lives  and 
activities  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
trade  policy  of  the  United  States  has 
been  the  subject  of  numerous  bills  intro- 
duced in  each  Congress  since  1953.  An 
excellent  history  of  and  commentary  up- 
on these  bills  will  be  found  in  the  March 
1961  issue  of  the  Columbia  Law  Review. 
It  la  an  article  entitled  '"The  Trade  Ad- 
justment Bills:  Their  Purpose  and  Effi- 
cacy," by  Bruce  E.  Clubb  and  Otto  R. 
ReLscher — 61  Columbia  Law  Review  490. 
More  recently,  one  of  the  coauthors  of 
that  article.  Dr.  Reischer,  a  consulting 
economist  who  has  taught  economics  at 
Rutgers  University,  the  University  of 
British  Columbia.  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, and  the  University  of  Virginia, 
has  prepared  a  study  entitled  "Trade  Ad- 
justment in  Theory  and  Practice."  which 
was  published  as  a  joint  committee  print 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  No- 
vember 21.  1961.  As  a  member  of  that 
committee's  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy,  which  commissioned 
the  Reischer  report,  I  have  followed  Dr. 
Reischer's  work  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest. 

The  concept  of  a  coordinated  but 
multifaceted  national  program  of  trade 
adjustment  received  the  unanimous  en- 
dorsement of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee — with  one  member  not  par- 
ticipating— as  long  ago  as  the  summer 
of  1960.  That  endorsement  will  be  found 
at  page  12  of  Senate  Report  No.  1908, 
86th  Congress,  2d  session,  issued  on  Au- 
gust 23,  1960,  and  entitled  "Impact  of 
Imports  on  Small  Business."  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Small  Business  Committee's 
report  is  relevant  and  important,  and  I 
should  like  to  read  it  into  the  Record 
at  this  point,  as  follows: 

6.  Special  help  for  seriously  injured  do- 
mestic industries:  American  manulacturers 
feeling  the  intense  competition  of  foreign 
im[>orts  have,  since  April  1,  1957,  initiated 
with  the  \3S.  Tariff  Commission  28  applica- 
tions for  escape-clause  relief,  and  only  2  of 
those  applications  have  resulted  In  the  relief 
sought.  These  results,  some  witnesses  con- 
tended, have  discouraged  them  from  seeUng 
relief  by  this  means. 

Your  committee  takes  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  Tariff  Conunission  found  "serious  injury" 
in  six  cases,  but  that  relief  was  accorded  offi- 
cially in  only  one-third  of  those  cases.  There 
is  a  moral  obligation  on  the  country  as  a 
whole  to  provide  more  tangible  help  where 
the  serious  Injury  has  been  found  but  where 


the  President  has  determined  that  higher 
tariffs  or  quotas  are  not  in  the  Interest  of 
American  foreign  policy.  No  Injured  indus- 
try can  be  expected  to  bear  willingly  an  eco- 
nomic burden  that  more  properly  belongs 
on  the  broader  shoulders  of  the  national 
economy. 

Yo\ir  committee  suggests,  a&  direct  help 
to  Injured  industries,  such  steps  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(a)  Readjustment  aids:  Specific  Federal 
programs  could  be  developed  for  case-by- 
case  assistance  to  businesses  and  communi- 
ties hard  hit  by  Imports.  Such  programs 
should  help  both  entrepreneurs  and  em- 
ployees to  make  necessary  adjustments. 
Small  businesses  should  receive  market  re- 
search and  technical  data  collected  and  tai- 
lored for  their  partlctilar  individual  prob- 
lems. Displaced  workers  should  receive  help 
in  retraining  themselves  for  new  or  changed 
occupational  opportunities.  In  some  cases, 
relocation  allowances  xnlght  be  made  avail- 
able, upon  certification,  by  an  appropriate 
authority,  that  certain  unemployed  workers 
are  the  victims  of  foreign  trade  competition 
and  that  their  skills  are  reeded  in  the  sec- 
tion of  the  country  to  which  Ujey  wish  to 
move.  ^ 

(b)  Trade  injury  loans:  Small  businesses 
in  Industries  found  by  the  JJB.  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  have  been  seriously  injxired  by 
foreign  imports  should  be  entitled  to  prefer- 
ential loan  consideration  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  The  usual  rate  of  in- 
terest on  small  btisiness  loans  is  6V^  percent; 
on  disaster  loans  administered  by  the  same 
agency,  it  Is  3  percent.  A  new  cateogry  of 
trade  injury  loans  at  4  percent  may  be  ad- 
visable. 

(c)  Tax  concessions:  Business  enterprises 
found  by. An  appropriate  authority  to  have 
been  compelled  to  make  expendltvu-es  for 
new,  diversified  plant  and  equipment,  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  U.S.  trade  policies, 
should  be  allowed  to  amortize  the  new  plant 
and  equipment  at  accelerated  rates  for  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  purposes.  Varioiu  specific 
proposals  along  these  lines  have  been  in- 
cluded in  a  number  of  bills  introduced  In 
this  Congress  *  *  *.  These  proposals  de- 
serve the  careful  consideration  of  the  tax- 
writing  committees  of  the  Congress. 

Your  committee's  suggestions  are  offered 
as  samples  of  the  kind  of  help  which  the 
Federal  Oovemment  might  offer  to  meet 
what  appears  to  be  a  clear  moral  obligation 
to  those  industries  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced seriously  injured  but  for  whom 
tariff  and  quota  help  have  been  denied,  for 
overriding  foreign-policy  reasons,  at  the 
White  House. 

The  method  of  defining  the  industries  en- 
titled to  help  is  clear  and  workable;  further 
suggestions  for  deserved  help  are  in  order, 
and  will  be  the  subject  of  additional  study 
by  this  committee.    ■ 

Mr.  President,  In  March  1961  the  ex- 
haustive and  long-awaited  report  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee's  2 -year 
special  staff  study  of  UJS.  foreign  trade 
was  issued  under  the  title  "The  United 
States  and  World  Trade — Challenges  and 
Opportvmities."  At  page  157.  the  learned 
special  staff  made  recommendations  as 
to  the  essential  points  of  a  national  trade 
adjustment  program,  which  conformed 
substantially  to  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee's recommendations.  A  few  para- 
graphs from  the  Commerce  Committee 
staff  report,  preceding  the  recommenda- 
tions just  mentioned,  are  worthy  of  note 
here.  I  read  from  page  145  of  the  re- 
port: 

THX  NSZD   rOB   ADJTT8T1CXNT 

To  limit  imports  requires  adjustments;  not 
to  limit  imports  also  requires  adjustments. 
The  cost  of  the  latter  seems  far  less  than 
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tii«  oQst  of  the  former  In  terma  of  all  the 
fACton  mentlOTied  above  plue  tlie  benefits 
that  reeiilt  from  a  more  eiBdent  uae  of  re- 
sources. 

Keeping  our  reaoiirces  mobile  la  essential 
to  economic  progreae.  Economic  adaptation 
la  tbe  essence  of  the  steady  shUt  from  lower 
productivity  to  higher  productivity  use  of 
land,  labor,  and  capital.  It  la  the  lubricant 
for  a  closer  meshing  of  the  economic  achleve- 
menta  of  different  countries,  some  developed, 
others  less  developed.  Together  with  rlslnt? 
levels  of  International  trade.  It  makes  It 
possible  for  the  American  economy  to  bei:efit 
from  the  achievements  of  foreign  Industrial- 
ization, and  for  foreign  countries  to  benefit 
from  American  achievements.  It  Is  the  m.ir- 
row  of  the  process  of  International  special- 
ization. 

Where  the  Government  Is  called  upon  to 
help  cope  with  market  difficulties  exp'^rl- 
enced  by  agriculture,  manufacturing,  uid 
mining,  the  approach  should  be  to  facilitate 
the  mobility  of  resources,  not  to  retard  It; 
to  keep  open  the  channels  of  change  iinrt 
private  decision,  and  to  lend  a  helping  h^ind 
to  those  who  And  dlJBcult  the  acViptatlon 
made  necessary  by  a  policy  the  Government 
had    to   follow   In   the   national   Interest. 

Mr.  Pres.dent,  the  key  words  of  that 
quotation  are  the  la.st  words:  'a  pohcy— 
of  more  hbcral  trade— the  Government 
had  to  follow  in  the  national  intc:>'>t  " 
I  think  that  every  well-informefl  Ameri- 
can must  now  concede,  a^  the  Pre^idt  nt 
has  eloquently  indicated  in  the  mesftai^ie 
we  have  ju.,t  heard,  that  the  Commerce 
Committee's  special  staff  was  correct  in 
couching  their  finding  in  the  lanuuare 
of  compulsion,  not  the  language  of  choice 
or  option.  What  was  said  in  1961  is  oven 
more  true  tcxlay.  The  impact  on  w^rld 
trade,  and  the  consequences  and  conclu- 
sions for  the  United  States,  of  the  great 
new  econ-'mic  communities-;,  cist^jms 
unions  and  free  trade  areas  of  Europe. 
together  with  the  rapid  procrt-ss  of 
former  wir-dcvastated  countries  and 
some  of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
become  ever  more  apparent  and  inescap- 
able. The  trade  policies  of  1930,  1034. 
and  1951  are  no  longer  viable  in  the 
world  of  1962.  The  tariff  protections 
of  former  years  are.  whether  we  like  :t 
or  not.  gr  :ng  to  come  down,  some  vf^ry 
rapidly  now,  some  more  gradually — but 
down  they  will  come  And.  whatever  the 
benefits  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  th> 
result  for  some  industries,  enterprises, 
and  workers  cf  the  United  States  will  be 
economic  injury.  In  the  words  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee's 
report: 

N )  nijured  industry  can  be  expected  to 
bear  willingly  an  economic  burden  that 
mure  prop.'rly  belong.?  on  tlie  brculer 
Bh.mlders  ^i  the  ncitlonal  economy. 

And.  I  might  add,  an  injured  industry 
should  not  have  to  bear  that  burden 
To  shift  that  burden,  as  best  we  pos- 
sibly can,  to  the  broader  shoulders  of  the 
national  economy,  where  It  belongs.  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  trade  adjustment  bills, 
the  latest  of  which  I  Introduce  today 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  has  drawn 
heavily  on  the  suggestions  made  by 
Mr.  Clubb  and  Dr  Reischer.  as  well 
as  upon  the  many  bills  introduced  in 
prior  sessions  of  Congress — particularly 
the    bill    introduced    in    1957    by    then 


Senator  Kennedy  as  3.  2907.  85th  Con- 
gress and  a  practically  verbatim  reln- 
troductlon  of  that  bill  In  1959  by  the 
then  Representative  Chester  Bowles. 
H.R.  9023,  86th  Congress.  I  have  also 
profited  from  and  In  part  drawn  upon 
the  bill  introduced  last  year  by  my 
esteemed  colleague  on  the  Senate  Small 
Bu^l^.p.^s  Committ.'O,  Senator  J  wits. 
S.  851,  87th  Concrn^ss.  And.  of  course, 
no  mention  of  trade  adjustment  would 
be  complete  without  acknowledgment 
of  the  prolonged  and  pioneering  efforUs 
in  the  field  by  two  other  members  of 
the  Small  Bu.^iness  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  N.'W  Jersey  I  Mr  Whliams; 
and  the  Senalor  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Humphrey:.  I  gratefully  acknowledge 
nry  d>bt  to  a'.l  of  them.  However.  I  mu-st 
al.-o  note  that  my  bill  contains  significant 
departures  from  prior  bills,  including 
one  new  pro  .ram  not  previou-ly  pro- 
posed. 

NTr  Prer^ident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  i:;  the  F^ecdrd 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a 
staLrmt  nl  I  have  prepared,  which  de- 
scribes the  Trade  Adjustment  Act  of 
19^2,  section  by  S'->ction,  with  soui'ce 
notes  and  comments. 

Mr  Pre.sident  thus  kind  of  legislation 
will  be  badly  need<>d  in  conner'.uin  with 
the  new  trade  pro','ram  which  Congress 
will  undoubtedly  enact.  I  b"ii<^ve  the 
bill  IS  in  keeping  with  thf  recomm-nda- 
tions  contain-'d  m  the  Pre.^idenfs  state 
of  the  Union  mes.sane  today,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  intro^luced  it.  N.iturally. 
I  'huild  be  pleased  to  have  othier  Sena- 
tors becom  •  a.ssociated  be.sides  those 
who  have  already  '^llpp<:)rted  the  proposed 
leL'islation. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  ' 
Mr  SPARKMAN  I  yidd 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  much 
plea.sed  to  b-'  a  coponsnr  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  of  this  lmi)or- 
tant  proposed  letiislatmn      The  St-nator 


mav    rfcall    that    v^li^n    P 
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nedy  was  a  Senator,  he  propixstd  a  tradi' 
adju.-tment  firoaram  which  I  was  priv- 
lle!^  d  to  cospon-sor  with  him. 

I  believe  the  program  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  now  sue.'ests  will  b«' 
of  great  help,  particularly  to  smaller 
lndep<'ndent  busine.sses,  and  that  the 
general  outlines  of  the  protrram  will  be 
helpful,  not  only  to  smaller  busines.ses, 
but  to  any  big  business  'Ahich  may  be 
affected  as  well.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  of  my  wholehearted 
active  cooperation. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  M.nnesota  for  his  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
MrsKie  I .  The  bill  will  b^  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and  without  ob- 
jection. thiO  section-by-section  descrip- 
tion will  be  printed  in  tiie  R*;co«d. 

Th.e  bal  'S  2663)  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  business  ent*.'rprises  and  indi- 
viduals to  facilitate  adjustments  made 
necessary  by  the  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sfark- 
M.^N  for  himself  and  other  Senators'. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  lUs  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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The  section -by -section  description 
presented  by  Mr.  Sparkman  la  as  follows: 

Suction -BT-8ECnoN  Sofkck  Notts  and  Com- 

ICENTS    ON    THl    T«A»«    ADJTTBTMKWT    ACT    OF 

loea 

(  By  Senator  John  Spaxxman) 
Title  The  title  follows  the  title  of  S  2907. 
85th  Congress,  ( hereinafter  referred  to  &■ 
"the  1957  Kennedy  bill"),  except  that  the 
words  ■communltle*.  Industries"  have  been 
dropped  My  bill  is  ulmed  at  aaslsUng  In- 
dlvUIu.il  business  enterprLse*  and  Individual 
menihrrs  of  the  labor  f(.rce  who  have  been 
Adversely  nfferted  by  the  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States  This  approach  follows  the 
recommendations  of  the  Reischer  report. 
It  Is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  ade- 
quate provl-lon  for  asslatancc  to  communi- 
ties, directly  and  tiirough  IndufiUlal  devel- 
opment cirpivratii-n.s.  h.is  been  made  by  U»e 
Are.A  Kedevelupmenl  Act,  Public  Law  87  37 
(May  1.  lOfJl,  75  St.it    47). 

Section  1  (Short  title)  :  The  short  title  of 
the  lull  Is  ldent'c:il  to  that  of  the  1957  Ken- 
nedy bill,  except  thr»t  the  year  haa  been 
changed.  The  bill  Is  c.illed  the  Tracte  Ad- 
J'lsttnent  Act  of  li»6J 

S«-rMon  2  (purpose)  i  The  purpose  of  the 
bi.l.  broadly  suited,  l.s  to  ofTaet  the  Impact 
nil  Anurlc.m  bii.slno.sfccp.  especially  sm.iller 
bu-;r.t-;se*.  of  Hn  Increasingly  llberul  na- 
tl'ML^l  trade  policy  by  a  broad-gage  program 
of  ndjustmrnt  as.sist.mre  The  statement  of 
purp-'se  In  mv  bill  reprenents  a  conipoflte 
of  ectlon  2  .  f  the  1957  Kei.nedy  bill  and 
?•■■'.  in  2  of  the  1061  Javlt*  bill.  8.  851.  with. 
howev'T,  the  references  to  "communities" 
;uul  induitriea"  elunlnatod.  to  conform  to 
tbf  l:i,llvldual  buMnes.^  and  Individual  work- 
er approach  rcci  mnicnded  by  Reischer. 
Section  2(bi  of  my  bill  expresses  a  Cougret- 
sl'>n:Al  Intent  that  the  prwvlslona  of  the  bill 
be  liberally  con.---trued  find  that  clo.'e  ques- 
tions of  elljlblll'.y  be  Ucc'.Jed  In  favur  (>f 
applicants 

Section  3  Rols.  her  and  Clubb  have  rec- 
ommended that  the  US.  Tsirlll  Commission 
he  the  agency  that  would  Initially  determine 
eligibility  of  businesses  and  workers  for 
assistance  under  a  Federal  trade  adjustment 
pr(-«;r.im  Section  3  of  my  bill  accepts  and 
Ini-.l'-nicnts  this  recMninieiidatlon  bv  creating 
a  Trade  Adjustment  DlvLMon  In  the  Tarl3 
Ci)runil.ssl"n  S<-cll  'n  201  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Itr.estment  Act  Public  Law  61(9.  85th 
Cjiigrcss-  served  as  a  model  for  this  section. 

Section  4(ai  i  certlflcates  of  eligibility): 
Th.s  section  assit^ns  to  the  propcsed  new 
Trade  Agreement  Dlvl.sion  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
m:s.s!un  the  respciiisiblllty  for  determining 
eligibility  and  usulng  certificates  of  eUk?lbll- 
Ity  fi.r  assistance  to  Import-afTected  busl- 
i:c-.'-e>  and  vicrkers  In  the  1957  Kennedy 
bill  and  mfjet  other  prior  trade  adjustment 
bills,  this  function  was  given  to  a  new  ager.cy. 
a  Trade  Adjustment  Board  My  bill  accepts 
the  arguments  of  Clubb  and  Reischer  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  Is  well  equipped  by  ex- 
pcrlenre  and  present  function  to  carry  out 
this  rf'spiiiislblllty  without  a  new  addition 
to  the  Federal  burcauciacy 

Section  4ib(  (eligible  persons)  :  Generally 
hP'juklng.  business  enterprises  and  workers 
who  .u-e  adversely  afTected  by  the  trade  pol- 
icy of  the  United  Stales  are  eligible  for  as- 
sistance My  bill's  dellultltm  of  eligible  busi- 
ness entcrpr-ses  Is  derived  from  section  5 
ic)(li  of  the  1957  Kennedy  bill,  while  my 
dcftnlUon  of  eligible  Individuals  Is  drawn  In 
part  from  section  5(b)(4)  of  the  1661  Javlts 
bill  and  Is  In  par',  original,  again  following 
the  raiiun.ile  of  Uie  Reischer  report. 

Section  4(ci  (criteria  for  eligibility): 
Thi.s  .lubsectlon.  setting  forth  two  prerequl- 
Bite.s  for  ellglbllltT  of  a  bualnaaa  enterprUe, 
follows  aectlon  6ic)  of  the  1967  Kennedy 
bUI. 
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Section  6  (functioning  of  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Division)  :  The  leglslstlve  language 
contained  in  section  6  of  my  bill  Is  almost 
entirely  original.  The  Intent  and  purpose  of 
the  section,  which  has  six  subsections,  is  to 
enable  the  Tariff  Commission,  operating 
through  the  new  Ttade  Adjustment  Division 
the  bill  would  create,  to  recommend  trade 
adj  jBtment  assistance  as  an  alternative  to 
nrw  or  Increased  tariffs  or  other  Import  re- 
fitricttons,  under  each  of  the  several  statu- 
tory procedures  It  Is  now  empowered  to  ad- 
minister. Hence,  the  functions  envisaged 
for  the  Commission  are  essentially  the  same 
as  those  envisaged  for  the  Trade  Adjxistment 
Board  in  earlier  bills;  but  my  bill  presents, 
for  the  first  time,  suggested  statutory  lan- 
guage to  Implement  the  Relscher  recommen- 
dation that  these  functions  be  assigned  to 
the  Tariff  Commission. 

Section  5(a)  would  amend  section  332  of 
the  Tariflf  Act  of  1930  to  authorize  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  inveeti^ot*!  business  effi- 
ciency, following  the  recommer>dation  of  the 
Relscher  report  (Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee), joint  conunlttee  print,  pages  36-37. 

Section  6(b)  would  make  a  minor  tech- 
nical amendment  in  section  332(e)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  required  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  5(a)   of  my  bill. 

Section  6(c)  would  amend  section  330  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  give  the  Commis- 
sion the  alternative  of  reconunending  Invoca- 
tion of  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act  provisions 
Instead  of  increasing,  or  prohibiting  a  de- 
crease In,  tariffs,  pursuant  to  that  section  of 
the  1930  act 

Section  6(d)  would  repeal  section  336(g) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  which  prohibits 
the  shift  of  any  article  from  the  dutiable 
list  to  the  free  list. 

Section  6(e)  would  amend  section  3  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  (the 
peril-point  provisions)  to  permit  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  recommend  Invocation  of  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Act  as  an  alternative  to  a 
recommendation  of  an  increase  or  of  no  de- 
crease in  existing  customs  treatment  or  im- 
port restrictions. 

Section  &(f )  would  make  a  similar  amend- 
ment in  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951.  the  escape  clause  pro- 
visions, insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  types 
of  recommendation  that  may  be  made  by  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

Section  6  (Interagency  Committee  on 
Trade  Adjustment)  :  Section  S  of  the  1967 
Kennedy  bill  provided  a  model  for  section 
6(a)  of  my  bill;  however,  my  bill  would 
create  an  Interagency  Committee  on  Trade 
Adjustment  rather  than  a  Trade  Adjustment 
Board.  The  remaining  three  subsections  es- 
tablish the  membership  of  the  Committee, 
provide  that  It  shall  meet  at  least  quarterly, 
and  authorise  It  to  call  on  all  Federal  de- 
partments, and,  under  my  bill,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion would  be  designated  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Other  members  would  be  the  Un- 
der Secretaries  of  State.  Interior,  Agricul- 
ture. Commerce,  and  Labor.  The  President 
would  be  empowered  to  name  representatives 
of  other  departments  and  agencies,  from 
time  to  time,  as  he  deemed  appropriate. 

Section  7(a)  (Functions  of  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Committee)  :  The  function  of  the  In- 
teragency Committee  on  Trade  Adjustment 
would  be  to  determine  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  assistance  needed  by  those  classes 
of  business  enterprises  and  workers  found  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  be  eligible  for  the 
benefits  provided  by  the  act.  Here  again  I 
have  been  guided  by  the  recommendations 
of  the  Relscher  report,  page  37,  although  the 
precise  statutory  language  is  original. 

Section  7(b)  would  amend  subsection  (c) 
of  sectlpn  836  of  the  Tariff  Act  of   1980  to 


authorlae  the  President  to  invoke  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Act  as  an  alt«mative  to  Increased 
or  continued  rates  of  duty  in  proceedings 
under  that  section  of  the  1930  act.  It  will 
be  noted  that  this  section  of  my  bill,  which 
relates  to  the  functions  and  powers  of  the 
President  in  section  336  proceedings,  is  the 
complement  of  section  6(c)  of  the  bill,  which 
makes  a  substantially  similar  amendment  of 
the  same  section  with  respect  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  Tariff  Commission  thereunder. 

Sections  7(c)  and  7(d)  would  make  amend- 
ments to  the  peril-point  and  escape-clause 
provisions,  respectively,  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments extension  Act  of  1961,  with  resi>ect  to 
the  powers  and  functions  of  the  President 
thereunder,  authorizing  him.  In  either  case, 
to  Invoke  trade  adjustment  rather  than  con- 
tinued or  Increased  rates  and  types  of  pro- 
tection. These  sections  complement  the 
amendments  made  by  sections  5(e)  and  5(f) 
of  my  bill,  with  respect  to  the  functions  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  In  peril -point  and 
escape-clause  proceedings. 

Section  7(e)  establishes  the  manner  by 
which  the  President  shall  invoke  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Act:  by  giving  notice  to  the  Tar- 
iff Commission,  the  Trade  Adjustments  Com- 
mittee, the  House  Ways  and  Means,  and  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committees. 

Section  8  (Small  Business  Administration 
functions)  :  At  the  heart  of  virtually  every 
trade  adjustment  program  proposed  since 
1063  have  been  the  lending  and  technical 
assistance  fxinctions — but  especially  the 
lending  program — of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. The  Relscher  rep>ort  recog- 
nizes the  soundness  of  this  approach  (page 
38)  In  these  words: 

"Under  the  proposed  trade  adjustment  pro- 
gram devoted  primarily  to  relieving  the  Indi- 
vidual btislness  enterprises  of  distress  caused 
by  Increased  Imports,  assistance  granted 
would  be  chiefly  In  the  form  of  loans,  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration." 

Section  8(a)  of  my  bill  would  have  the 
business  concern  which  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion has  certified  to  be  eligible  for  the  bene- 
fits of  the  act  apply  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration  for  technical  advice  and 
assistance. 

Section  8(b)  would  empower  the  SBA  to 
grant  trade  adjustment  loans,  by  an  amend- 
ment of  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act.  The  language  of  tiie  amendment  of 
section  7(b)  Is  derived,  in  substantial  part, 
from  section  8(a)  of  S.  861.  the  1961  Javlts 
bill.  The  trade  adjustment  loans  would  be 
limited  to  25  years,  including  extensions  and 
renewals,  and  would  bear  interest  at  4  per- 
cent. 

Section  8(c)  would  add  a  new  subsection 
(e)  to  section  7  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
authorizing  SBA  to  make  grants  up  to  $26,000 
to  eligible  business  enterprises  for  procuring 
technical  assistance  In  the  private  business 
community,  to  make  detailed  plans  for  their 
adjustment  to  changed  conditions  and  to 
new  lines,  when  a  need  to  do  so  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  trade  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Such  grants  would  be  made  only 
where  the  technical  assistance  programs  of 
SBA  itself,  and  other  Government  agencies, 
were  inadequate  to  the  task  at  hand,  or 
where  greater  efficiency  or  lower  cost  to  the 
Government  could  be  obtained  by  this  route. 
I  am  Indebted  to  Clubb  and  Relscher  (61  Co- 
lumbia Law  Review  600)  for  the  original 
suggestion  upon  which  this  subsection  is 
based. 

Section  8(d)  would  permit  SBA  to  make 
all  of  Its  programs  authorized  under  this 
section  available  to  all  certified  eligible  busi- 
nesses not  dominant  In  their  lines,  whether 
or  not  they  are  technically  small  businesses. 
I  have  again  followed  the  recommendations 
of  Relscher  In  this  regard. 

Section  8(e)  would  amend  section  4(c) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  Increaae  the 


authorized  appropriation  to  the  section  7(b) 
revolving  loan  fund  by  $100  million,  the  en- 
tire amount  of  the  increase  to  be  earmarked 
for  the  new  trade  adjustment  loan  program. 

Section  9  (unemployment  assistance  pro- 
gram) follows  almost  verbatim  the  language 
of  section  8  of  the  1957  ECennedy  bill  and 
the  1969  Bowles  bill.  These  provisions  are 
noted  without  criticism  or  suggestions  In 
the  Clubb  and  Relscher  article  previously 
mentioned,  61  Columbia  Law  Review  495- 
496.  However,  the  Senate  may  wish  to  con- 
sider tying  this  program  into  the  Area  Re- 
development Act. 

Section  10  (training  and  transportation) 
follows  closely  the  language  of  section  9  of 
the  1957  Kennedy  bill  and  other  similar  bills. 
I  have  noted  with  keen  Interst  and  consider- 
able agreement  the  suggestion  of  Clubb  and 
Relscher,  61  Columbia  Law  Review  466-497, 
for  extensive  revision  of  this  portion  of  the 
Bowles  (1957  Kennedy)  bill,  along  the  lines 
of  the  Korean  GI  bill,  38  U.S.C.  1501-1510; 
however,  time  has  not  permitted  me  to  work 
up  legislative  language  to  implement  the  sug- 
gestion. I  may  wish  to  do  so  later,  by  an 
amendment  of  this  bill.  In  the  meantime, 
I  commend  the  cited  conunentary  to  the  leg- 
islative committee  to  which  this  bill  is  re- 
ferred. 

Section  11  (provisions  for  retirement  of 
eligible  workers  under  social  security  age  60) 
follows  the  1967  Kennedy  bill,  section  10. 
The  Senate  may  wish  to  lower  the  age  still 
further,  to  55  or  even  50,  as  recommended  by 
Relscher. 

Section  12  (accelerated  amortization)  Is 
patterned  upon  section  11  of  the  1957  Ken- 
nedy bill. 

Section  13  authorizes  necessary  appropria- 
tions. 

PLANNTNC    GRANTS 

I  shovQd  like  to  add  Just  a  word  more 
about  one  adjustment  program  proposed  by 
my  bill  that  Is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
earlier  trade  adjustment  bills,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge.  That  is  the  authorization  of 
the  SBA,  contained  in  section  8(c)  of  my 
bill,  to  award  grants  of  up  to  $25,000  to  cer- 
tified eligible  business  establishments,  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  private  management 
and  Industrial  counsel  In  planning  their  ad- 
justment to  additional  or  different  lines  of 
production.  In  the  extremely  helpful  Co- 
lumbia Law  Review  article  I  have  previously 
cited,  Clubb  and  Relscher  write  as  follows: 

"Given  a  sufficiently  large  appropriation, 
the  Department  of  Conunerce  might  be  able 
to  organize  a  program  of  product  and  market 
analysis  that  could  provide  adequate  in- 
formational adjustment  assistance.  There 
are  at  least  two  reasons  why  this  should  not 
be  done,  however.  First,  the  Department 
would  have  to  recruit  and  weld  the  neces- 
sary personnel  Into  an  effective  organization. 
This  would  take  time  and  money  that  oeed 
not  be  spent  since  there  are  already  many  ex- 
perienced private  firms  that  could  un- 
doubtedly do  the  Job  at  least  as  well  as  the 
Department  of  Commerce  But  a  more  im- 
portant reason  for  having  this  Job  done  by 
a  private  market  and  product  analyzing  firm 
Is  that  the  manufacturer  would  thus  retain 
greater  freedom  of  choice.  It  would  there- 
fore seem  preferable  were  the  trade  adjust- 
ment bills  to  provide  for  grants  to  eligible 
firms  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  market  and 
product  analysis." 

In  two  footnotes  to  this  paragraph,  the 
authors  add: 

"For  a  firm  that  has  Its  own  market  and 
product  research  departments,  a  comparable 
grant  could  be  made  for  the  temporary  sup- 
port of  that  department. 

"If  such  grants  are  to  be  made,  of  course, 
some  sensible  limitations  mtist  be  put  on  the 
amount.  Perhaps  the  best  method  would  be 
to  let  the  distributing  agency  determine  the 
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amount  necewry.  which.  In  any  event,  could 
not  exceed  a  partlcrilar  flffure.  aay  »26.000." 

In  ftddltloo  to  the  fact  that  a  business 
concern— faced  with  a  need  to  make  a  major 
overhaul  Ln  lu  methods  or  nia)or  change 
In  Ita  line  of  production — may  And  It  more 
convenient  and  expeditious  to  employ  pri- 
vate management  counsel  for  Its  planning 
than  to  seek  the  services  of  Government 
agencies.  It  Is  possible  that  such  a  method 
would  also  save  the  Government  both  cost 
and  embarrassment.  I  can  Imagine,  for  ex- 
ample, that  In  some  cases.  It  might  be  con- 
siderably more  difficult  for  Government  ex- 
perts to  recommend  to  a  business  firm  a 
chiinge  to  a  new  line  of  production,  a  recom- 
mendation in  which  existing  producers  in 
that  U.ie  would  have  an  obvious  Interest, 
than  for  a  private  management  counsfling 
firm  to  do  so. 

My  bill  would  Impose  a  $25,000  celling  on 
adjusunent  planning  grants,  as  suggested  by 
Clubb  and  Relscher.  In  addition.  It  would 
require,  as  conditions  precedent  U.)  the  award 
of  a  grant,  that  a  determination  be  made 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  that 
the  planning  assistance  required  could  not 
be  obtained  by  a  certified  eligible  firm  from 
Government  agencies,  or  could  be  provided 
at  less  co.st  to  the  Government  by  eniployiug 
private  Industry,  that  a  national  as  well  a-'? 
a  private  Interest  would  be  served  by  the 
planning  grunt;  that  the  SBA  would  have 
some  control  over  the  qualifications  and 
methods  of  contract  planners  lu  be  em- 
ployed, and  that  the  final  pl.m  prep.u-fd  un- 
der the  grant  would  be  filed  with  the  SBA. 
which  would  h.ive  discretion  to  make  it  pub- 
lic. In  whole  or  in  p.irt. 

I  can  anticipate,  even  with  these  qualifi- 
cations, some  difficulties  In  the  administra- 
tion of  this  proposed  program  and  I  therefore 
maintain  an  open  mind  on  the  question 
whether  It  is  desirable  and  practicable  Nev- 
ertheless, I  feel  that  the  novel  sutci?estlon 
by  Mr.  Clubb  and  Dr.  Relscher  deKcrve.s  to 
be  put  forward  In  bill  form,  to  provide  a 
convenient  focus  for  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion by  the  Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  bvislness  community 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  FOR  THE  AGED 
ACT 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
provide  a  program  of  health  care  insur- 
ance for  all  persons  aged  65  and  o. er 
who  are  retired,  through  the  social  se- 
curity mechanism  but  administered  by 
the  States.  It  provides  preventive,  di- 
asinostic  and  short-term  Illness  benefits: 
or  lons^-term  catastrophic  illness  bene- 
fits; or  cash  benefits  to  pay  for  private 
health  care  insurance. 

Entitled  the  "flealth  Insurance  for  the 
Aged  Act,"  the  bill  covers  more  than 
12  million  persons  out  of  the  16  6  million 
Americans  over  65  years  of  age,  including 
the  2  to  4  million  who  are  not  eliL:ible 
under  social  .security. 

The  bill  provides  an  optimum  pro^'ram 
of  health  care  insurance  and  is  consis- 
tent with  the  platform  pledges  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Parties.  It 
represents  a  compromise  that  I  have 
worked  out  to  accommodate  these  who 
advocate  the  social  security  approacli 
and  still  retain  the  principles  in  the  gen- 
eral revenue  plan  which  my  Republican 
colleagues  and  I  put  forward  in  tlie  86th 
Congress,  and  it  therefore  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  call  for  a  genuine  bip&iti- 
san  effort  now  to  enact  a  satisfactory 
health  care  program  for  the  aging  at  this 
session. 


I  feel  that  I  join  millions  of  Americans 
In  the  determination  that  there  should 
be  a  medical-care-for-the-aging  bill  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress.  I  have  been 
deeply  devoted  to  the  general  revenue 
medical  care  plan  for  the  aged  which,  to- 
gether with  others  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues. I  have  sponsored  continunusly  on 
this  i.ssue,  but  I  am  now  convinced  that 
it  will  not  result  in  legislation  soon. 
That  legislation  is  urgently  needed  and. 
therefore,  the  time  to  work  out  j.n  amal- 
gram  of  both  points  of  view  is  now. 
Hence,  my  offer  of  this  compromise  pro- 
posal as  a  formula  for  the  .solution  of 
what  has  become  the  medical-care-for- 
the-agmg  df^adlock. 

I  do  not  hold  with  those  who  feel  that 
thi.s  body  ha^  only  the  one  cour.se  of 
waiting  for  the  other  body  on  action  on 
medical  care  for  the  aging  Certainly  all 
re.spcct  mu.-.t  be  shown  to  the  constitu- 
tional prerogative  m  the  initinlion  of  lax 
legislation  in  the  other  body,  but  if  after 
an  appropriate  interval  it  becomes  clear 
that  ijn  till.-  ba>is  no  result  in  legislation 
IS  likely  111  this  se;>oion.  then  I  behfve  Uiat 
by  appropriate  amendment  to  a  suitable 
bill  t!us  body  ought  to  put  the  i.ssue  up 
to  our  coordinate  body  of  the  Congress 
as  a  duty  to  th.e  country  This  body  has 
a  duty  to  the  country,  too,  to  give  its  co- 
ordinate body  an  opportunity  to  enact 
le£,usIation  at  thi.s  se.^Mon  by  adding  it  as 
an  amendment  to  another  appropriate 
bill  if  necessary.  I  shall  do  everything 
I  can  to  implement  thLs  course 

For  more  than  a  de'^ade  I  have  been 
vitally  intere.sted  in  health  legislation 
which  would  provide  not  only  a  health 
care  insurance  program  fur  tlie  aging 
but  a'..so  the  medical  research,  personnel, 
and  construction  of  facilities  needed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  mounting  need.s  of 
I  ur  })";)ulation.  I  have  supported  sound 
planning  to  increase  the  elTectiveriess  of 
our  health  service  system  and  to  imi)rove 
and  expand  our  research. 

The  program  would  bt>come  part  of 
the  social  security  system,  but  actual  ad- 
ministration would  be  h.indled  by  the 
States  under  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
or  by  the  Secretary  if  he  Is  unable  to 
conclude  an  agreement  with  a  State. 
This  will  make  possible  clo.ser  supervision 
in  the  maintenance  of  high  medical 
standards  and  more  eflicient  administra- 
tion because  of  greater  flexibility  in  the 
use  of  local  facilities  It  will  also  allow 
the  States  to  improve  service  benefits 
under  tiie  same  administration  beyond 
tiie  same  basic  Federal  plan  if  they  as- 
sume the  costs  of  the  add»>d  program. 

The  health  benefits  plan  defines  as 
eligible  all  persons  65  and  over  who  are 
on  social  security,  as  well  as  tho:^e  who 
are  not  on  social  security,  as  long  as 
they  meet  tiie  retirement  qualification, 
and  except  for  those  receiving  medical 
benefits  imder  another  Federal  program 
I  would  apply  the  definition  of  retired" 
to  all  whose  income  for  his  last  taxable 
year  for  purposes  of  Federal  income  tax 
did  not  exceed  $3,000  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  or  $4,500  in  the  cast*  of  a  cou- 
ple who  have  filed  a  joint  return:  or  who 
fUes  a  statement  that  for  the  taxable 
year  m  which  he  applies  for  i-.raith  care 
insurance   benefits   his   income  w:ll   not 


exceed  the  above-mentioned  svana.    This 
limitation  would   not   apply  to  anyone 

who  had  attained  age  72. 

The  bill  offers  eliglblcs  a  choice  of  one 
of  three  optional  benefit  programs.  One 
provides  preventive  illness  benefits  that 
would  include  21  days  of  hospital  care; 
physician's  services  for  12  visits;  63  days 
of  nursing  home  care  less  any  days  of 
hospitalization  at  a  ratio  of  3  nurs- 
iiU'  home  days  to  1  hospital  day:  the 
first  $100  of  costs  for  diagnostic,  labora- 
tory and  X-ray  services;  and  24  days  of 
home  health  care  s*Tvices. 

Tlie  second  option,  which  is  more  lib- 
eral in  its  benefits  than  any  other  Gov- 
ernment program,  provides  only  long- 
term  catastrophic  or  chronic  illness  ben- 
efius  and  would  go  into  effect  after  the 
insured  individual  has  incurred  the  first 
$12,')  of  medical  expenses.  It  covers  80 
percent  of  the  following  costs  in  a  cal- 
eiid.ir  year:  120  days  of  hospital  with 
sur;.'lcal  services,  including  oral  surgery, 
drugs  and  appliances,  laboraloi^  and 
X-rav  services  m  hovspital ,  360  days  of 
nursing  home  care  after  transfer  from 
hospital:  and  full  visiting  nurse  or  other 
home  health  care  services. 

For  tho;,e  e::;;ible  individuals  who  have 
luivate  health  care  plans  and  want  to 
continue  them,  a  third  option  provides 
eii-sh  paymt  nts  to  an  insurance  carrier 
of  premiums  on  a  guaranteed  renewable 
health  insurance  policy  of  which  the 
eluiible  individual  is  the  beneficiary. 
amounting  up  to  $100  per  calendar  year. 
This  amount  is  the  per  capita  cost  of 
the  ab(ne  two  service  plans. 

A  Federal  medical  insurance  trust 
fund  would  be  established  to  pay  bene- 
fits for  those  receiving  social  security. 
For  qualified  older  citizens  not  receiving 
-social  security  benefits,  participation 
v^ould  be  financed  out  of  general  revenue 
by  aiipropnations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment paid  into  the  Federal  medical 
insurance  trust  fund.  The  total  cost  of 
providing  medical  benefits  and  adminis- 
trati  in  under  the  bill  is  estimated  to  be 
$1,230  million  per  year  To  finance  the 
benefits  of  social  security  cliglblcs,  the 
payroll  taxes  paid  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees would  each  be  increased  by  one- 
fourtli  of  1  percent  in  1963  with  an  addi- 
tional increase  of  one-eighth  of  I  per- 
cent each  in  1972  Similar  Increases  of 
three-eightils  of  1  percent  and  three- 
sixteenths  of  1  percent  are  made  In  taxes 
paid  by  the  self-employed.  These  In- 
creases derive  the  equivalent  of  0.70 
percent  of  payroll  on  a  level  premium 
ba.>is.  or  enough  to  make  tliis  program 
.seif-su.staining. 

The  rapid  annual  increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  who  are  65  years  of 
age  and  older  is  presenting  us  with  a 
problem  of  major  propo.-tions.  Progress 
in  medical  .science  has  brought  about  an 
even  more  spectacular  rise  in  longevity 
in  tlie  group  of  men  and  women  who  are 
over  75  and  85  years  of  age.  and  their 
health  needs  have  become  more  and 
more  of  a  public  responsibility. 

Today  it  is  becoming  Increasingly  clear 
that,  with  the  mounting  costs  of  medical 
care  and  the  growing  pressure  on  our 
medical  facihties,  most  of  our  older  citi- 
zens cannot  afford  to  get  the  kind  of 
h'  alth  care  they  need  without  some  form 
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of  government  help.  The  1960  census 
showed  that  there  were  18.6  million 
Americans  65  years  of  age  and  over.  By 
1970,  If  the  present  rate  of  increase  con- 
tinues, there  will  be  over  20  million  men 
and  women  in  that  age  bracket.  The 
number  currently  receiving  social  secu- 
rity retirement  benefits  is  approaching 
14  million. 

Tiie  years  of  retirement  should  be 
healthy  and  creative  years,  but  with  costs 
for  doctors,  drugs,  hospitalization,  and 
other  health  care  needs  rising  far  beyond 
the  ability  to  pay  of  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  aging  group  at  a  time  when  their 
earning  abilities  have  suffered  a  sharp 
decline,  the  magnitude  and  gravity  of 
the  problem  call  for  prompt  action. 


Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate  con- 
cluded Its  great  debate  on  medical  care 
for  the  aged  in  the  1960  session,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Andkbson],  a  leading  proponent  of 
such  legislation  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  I  both  pledged  to  the  Senate 
that  we  would  try  to  find  a  way  out  of 
the  deadlock.  My  compromise  proposal 
today  is  my  contribution  toward  that  ef- 
fort. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  to  study 
the  bill  most  carefully.  As  I  have  said, 
it  joins  the  social  security  approach  with 
complete  coverage  and  the  option  to  con- 
tinue private  coverage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  comparison  between 


the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  and  the 
Anderson-King  bill,  and  also  a  general 
description  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the 
comparison  and  general  description  will 
be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 

The  bill  (S.  2664)  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  health  care  insurance  for  indi- 
viduals aged  65  or  over  who  are  retired, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  comparison  and  description  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Javits  are  as  follows : 


Comparison  of  major  health  care  insurance  proposals  for  the  aging,  1962 


Javits  bUl 


Covfrag*. 


}tnw  many  benefit. 
IkiK'nts 


Admlnbtratlnn 


Flnan.  li'p 


Tof:il  cost, 
ypar. 


All  persons  65  and  over  who  meet  the  retirement  qualifications  '  and  who  are  not  beneficiaries  of 
medical  care  under  old-age  assistance  or  other  Federal  a-sslstanoe  medical  programs. 


lyt 


12..100.000  (a.sof  I9C3)  estimated  out  of  total  age  population  of  16,000,000  (estimated) 

Eligible  Individual!!  may  choose  1  of  3  optional  proRrams:  (1)  preventive,  diagnostic,  and  short- 
term  lllnejw  l)eneflis  with  !«pe<-ifled  services;  (2)  long-term  illness  benefits  with  specified  aervioes; 
(S)  private  insurance  benefits  under  which  the  cost  of  a  private  insurance  plan,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  WOO  per  year,  is  i>aiU  for. 

Benefits  siwcified  under  tl>e  preventive  short-term  care  plan:  (1)  21  days  of  hospital  care;  (2)  63 
days  of  nursinif  care  less  any  days  of  hospiLallxatlon  at  a  ratio  of  3  nursing  home  days  per  hospital 
dav.  (3)  physidans  service  for  12  days;  !4'  1st  $100  of  cost?  for  ambulatory  diagnostic,  laboratory, 
anil  X-rav  services;  and  (5)  24  days  of  visiilr?  nurse  or  oilier  home  health  care  services. 

Brncflls  specified  per  year  under  the  catastrophic  lone-terin  or  chronic  illness  plan— 80  percent  of 
tlie  following  costs,  after  payment  of  the  1st  $12S  of  mcdkal  erpenses:  (1)  120  days  of  hospital 
ear«;  (2)  jurglcal  service,  drugs,  and  applliuioes,  provided  in  a  hospital;  (3)  360  days  of  nursing 
hmne  servu-es  less  any  days  of  hospitalimtion  at  a  ratio  of  3  nursing  home  days  per  hospital  day; 
<4)  lull  home  health  care  services. 

Private  insurance  Ijenefits— payment  to  In.surance  carrier  of  premiums  on  a  renewable  pnvate 
health  InMirance  policy  which  an  eligible  Individual  l.*  Iieneflciary,  not  to  exceed  $100  per  year. 

rty  8Utes  under  agreement  with  Secretary  of  il  K  W,  or  by  the  Secrtlary  If  he  Is  unable  to  conclude 
tj\  agrwmi  nt;  States  to  be  reimbursed;  the y  can  nugment  benefits  under  same  administration  if 
tht'\  assume  added  costs. 

Boncfit'i  would  tie  p;ild  from  a  Fedinil  medical  in.surance  trust  fund  ( 1)  payrull  tares  of  employees 
and  emi.lovori  are  Increajwd  >■*  of  1  percent  of  1st  $4,800  wages  In  IPfiSeach  and  H  of  1  percent 
In  1»72;  for  self-emploved,  H  of  1  pert*nt  in  1063  and  ?U  of  1  percent  in  1S<72  These  Increases 
derive  theetjunalenl  of  O.TOof  jMivroU  on  a  level  premium  Oongrun)  basis;  (2)  for  other  retirees, 
bv  appnipriation  from  gi-neral  revenue. 

$i,2W.noo.oivi - -- - 


Anderson  bill  (S.  909),  King  bill  fH.R.  4222) 


OASDI  eUgibles  age  6B  and  over;  also  railroad 
retirees.  13.76  OASDI  beneficiaries  and  500,000 
railroad  retirees. 

14,240,000  (as  of  1963). 

(1)  Inpatient  hospital  cAre— 90  days  per  benefit 
pieriod  subject  to  a  deductible  of  $10  per  day  for 
the  1st  9  days,  but  not  less  than  $20;  plus,  (2) 
skilled  nursing  home  care  after  transfer  from  a 
hospital— 120  days  per  benefit  period  plu."  an 
extra  2  days  for  each  unused  day  of  hospital  care, 
total  iK)t  to  exceed  180  days;  plus,  (3)  home  iiealth 
services — 240  visits  per  calendar  year;  plus,  (4) 
outpatient  diagnostic  services,  subject  to  a  de- 
ductible of  $20  per  diagnostic  study. 


Secretary  ol  HEW. 

Increases  OASDI  taxable  wage  base  from  $4,800  to 
$5,UU0;  provides  for  rate  increase  beginning  in  1963 
of  H  of  1  percent  of  wages;  H  of  1  f)ercent  of  1st 
$5,000  for  self-employed. 

$l,OtiO,000,000. 


>  An  ln.!lvl<lual  wrml.l  be  "retired"  If  fli  his  Income  did  not  exceed  $3,000,  or 
»4..V10  In  combined  Income  with  his  spouse.  In  his  lajit  taxable  year:  or  (11)  he  files  a 
•worn  sutemont  that  for  the  taxable  yi  :ir  In  which  he  applies  for  uealth  care  insurance 


benefits,  his  Income  will  not  exceed  $3,000,  or  $4,500  for  a  married  couple;  or  (iii;  lit  liad 
attained  age  72. 


8T7MMAKT  OT  HEALTH  CAKK  InSURANCI  FOB  THI 

Aged  Act.  Sponsored  bt  Senator  Jacob  K. 
jAvrra 

GENERAL    DtSCRIPnOW 

A  liealtli  benefits  plan  for  persons  65  years 
old  or  over  through  the  eoclal  security  mech- 
anism (OASI)  and  administered  by  the 
States,  providing  preventive,  diagnostic,  and 
short-term  lllnefis  benefits;  or  long-term 
catastrophic  or  chronic  illness  benefits;  or 
cash  benefits  to  purchase  private  health 
care  insurance.  ^ 

All  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over  who 
meet  the  retirement  qualification  are  eligi- 
ble including  persons^ot  eligible  for  OASI 
beneflte,  but  excluding  those  receiving  medi- 
cal benefits  under  another  Federal  program. 

riNANCINO    AND    COST 

The  total  coat  of  providing  medical  bene- 
fits Ls  estimated  to  be  about  $1.23  billion. 
Benefits  for  the  OASI  ellglbles  and  Inellgl- 
bles  would  be  paid  from  a  Federal  medical 
insurance  trust  fund.  Per  capita  cost  of 
the  benefits  package  Is  $1(X)  Including  ad- 
ministration. 

To  finance  the  benefits  of  OASI  ellglbles, 
the  payroll  taxes  paid  by  employees  and  em- 
ployers are  each  Increased  by  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  beginning  la  1963,  with  an  addi- 
tional Increase  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent 
In  1972.  Similar  increases  of  three-eighths 
of  1  percent  and  three -sixteenths  of  1  per- 
cent are  made  In  taxes  paid  by  the  seli- 
employed.       These     Increases     derive     the 


equivalent   of  0.70   percent   of   payroll   on   a 
level  premium  basis. 

Benefits  for"'  those  not  eligible  for  OASI 
benefits  would  also  be  i>ald  out  of  the 
medical  Instirance  trust  fund,  but  the  cost 
of  such  benefits  would  be  financed  out  of 
general  revenue. 

COVERAGE 

Out  of  an  estimated  16  million  persons  65 
and  over,  12.3  million  would  be  eligible.  Ex- 
cluded are  2.2  million  on  old-age  assistance; 
over  1  million  have  earnings  over  $3 .000; 
and  ixK>re  than  one-half  million  are  covered 
under  other  Federal  programs. 


^ 


SCOPE  or  BEKEITTS 


Eligible  individuals  may  choose  one  of 
three  optional  programs:  (a)  Preventive, 
diagnostic  and  short-term  Illness  benefits 
with  specified  services;  (b)  long-temx  Illness 
benefits  with  specified  services;  (c)  private 
insurance  benefits,  under  which  the  cost  of  a 
private  insiu-ance  plan,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$100  per  year.  Is  paid  for. 

Benefits  specified  under  the  preventive 
short-term  care  plan:  (a)  21  days  of  hospital 
c&re;  (b)  63  days  of  nursing  home  care  less 
any  days  of  hospitalization  at  a  ratio  of  3 
nursing  home  days  per  hospital  day;  (c) 
physicians  services  toi  12  days:  (d)  first  $100 
of  costs  for  ambulatory  diagnostic,  labora- 
tory and  X-ray  services;  and  (e)  24  days  of 
visiting  ntirse  or  other  home  health  care 
services. 

Benefits  specified  per  year  under  the 
catastrophic    long-term    or    chronic    illness 


plan — 80  percent  of  the  following  costs,  after 
payment  of  the  first  $125  of  medical  ex- 
penses: (a)  120  days  of  hospital  care;  (b) 
surgical  service  provided  in  hospital;  (c)  full 
nursing  home  services;  (d)  full  visiting 
nurse  or  other  home  health  care  services. 

Private  Instirance  benefits — payment  to 
the  Insurance  carrier  of  premiums  on  a  non- 
cancellable  private  health  Insurance  policy 
of  which  an  eligible  individual  Is  the  bene- 
ficiary, not  to  exceed  $100  per  year. 

The  program  is  to  be  administered  by  the 
States  under  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
of  HEW,  or  by  the  Secretary  if  he  is  unable 
to  conclude  an  agreement.  States  are  to  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Medical  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund,  and  are  authorized  to  aug- 
ment benefits  under  the  same  administra- 
tion If  they  assume  the  costs  of  the  added 
program. 

An  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Insurance 
shall  be  established  In  the  Department  of 
HEW  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  general 
policies  and  administration  of  the  program. 

XryECTIVI  date:    JT71.T    l,    1963 

An  individual  would  be  retired  if:  (1)  his 
Income  did  not  exceed  $3,000  or  $4,500  In, 
combined  Income  with  his  spotise.  In  his  last 
taxable  year;  or  (11)  he  flies  a  sworn  state- 
ment that  for'  the  taxable  year  in  which  he 
applies  for  health  care  Insurance  benefits, 
his  Inoxnc  will  not  exceed  (3^000  or  $4,600 
for  a  married  couple;  or  (ill)  he  had  attained 
age  72. 


IT 
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IMPROVED  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICES  IN  CERTAIN  METRO- 
POLITAN AREAS— AMENDMENT 

Mr  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day submitting  a  substitute  measure 
amending  my  bill,  S.  2390.  to  authorize 
a  new  program  of  Federal  guarantees  for 
qualified  revenue  bonds  issued  by  local 
public  transit  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  construction  of  new  mass 
rapid  transit  systems. 

We  recognize  that  the  economic  health 
of  our  major  metropolitan  centers,  the 
nerve  centers  of  our  Nation,  Is  a  matter 
of  critical  national  concern  and  that 
such  economic  health  is  today  threatened 
by  madequate  mass  transportation 
services.  For  that  reason,  we  included 
in  the  omnibus  housing  bill  passed  last 
vear  a  program  of  loans  and  grants  to 
help  stimulate  development  of  modem 
and  efficient  mass  transit  systems. 

In  this  new  legislation  introduced  to- 
day. I  suggest  a  new  approach  to  this 
problem  which  would  limit  outright  ex- 
penditures from  the  Federal  Treasury 
and  offer  an  alternative  of  Federal  guar- 
antees for  locally  issued  bonds  for  those 
cities  that  can  qualify. 

This  measure  would  create  a  $1  mil- 
lion Federal  transit  revenue  bond  guar- 
antee fund  administered  under  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  At 
such  time  as  payments  on  locally  issued 
revenue  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  HHFA 
Administrator  might  fall  behind,  this 
fund  would  provide  necessary  costs  for 
meeting  the  Federal  guarantee 

This  legislation  spells  out  explicit 
•standards  to  be  met  by  local  public  trans- 
it agencies  seeking  eligibility  for  such 
Federal  guarantees. 

The.se  agencies  must  have  approved 
fiigineering  reports.  Independent  ent;i- 
neenng  opinions  when  required,  evidence 
of  sufficient  .statutory  authority,  evidence 
of  financial  resources,  and  so  forth 
Revenue  bonds  shall  bear  intere.st  at  an 
average  rate  not  to  exceed  3^4  percent 
per  annum  and  shall  have  maturity  dates 
not  m  excess  of  50  years. 

An  important  additional  qualification 
calls  for  local  agencies  to  agree  that  fa- 
cilities of  mass  transit  systems,  such  as 
subway  tunnels,  will  be  made  available 
to  any  appropriate  Federal  agency  or 
agencies  for  military  or  civilian  defen.se 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  received  punted, 
and  appropriately  referred 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 


By  Mr     RANDOLPH 

Remarlta  by  Senator  Randolph  at  the 
dedlcaUon  of  the  National  Computer  Center 
of  Internal  Revenue  Service  at  Martlnsburg. 
W  Va  ,  remarks  uf  the  Honorable  Douglaa 
Dillon.  Seoret<iry  of  the  Treasury,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice National  Computer  Center.  MartlnsburK 
W  Va  ,  remarlia  by  Mortimer  M  Caplln,  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Na- 
tional Computer  Center  Martln-sburj?  W  Va  , 
and  addres.s  by  John  W  Mncy  Jr  .  Chairman 
US  Civil  Service  Comml.'^.slon  regiirdli'.K  thi' 
role  of  the  Federal  Oovemmf-nt  in  pLmef-r- 
Ing  computer  app'.lcallona 
By  Mr   WILXf: 

Summary  (jf  proptjsals  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  1962  and  promote  pe.ice  and  pr'>g- 
ress 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC  ,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  . 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By    Mr     MCCARTHY: 

.Address  entitled  "The  Role  of  Government 
In  Educatl  in."  delivered  by  Senator  Ran- 
dolph ;it  the  National  Conference  on  Cur- 
rlculuni  Experimentation.  Center  for  Con- 
tlnuaMon  Study.  University  of  Minnesota. 
on  3eptemt>er  28.  1961;  and  a  letter  written 
by   five  Minnesota  educators 


EULOGIES  FOR  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
STYLES  BRIDGES 

Mr     MANSFIELD       Mr     Presidrnt.    I 
announce  to  the  Senate  that  euloL'ies  fo;- 
our  late  and  beloved  colleague  Senator 
Styles  Bridges  will   be  on  January   17 
next  Wednesday,  beginning  at  1  30  p  m 


REMARKS  TO  THE  DEMOCRAriC 
CONFERENCE,  WEDNESDAY  JAN- 
UARY  10,   1962 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks 
which  I  dehvered  to  the  Senate  r>emo- 
cratic  conference  on  January  10.  1962, 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  tlu-  ;. marks 
were  ordered  io  be  printed  m  tJie  Rti  ur.'j, 
as  follows 

STATIMENT      BT      Sr.VAToR      M\.VSriKT.D 

T<xl  ly  m.irlts  the  t>egln!iln(5  i 'f  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  STth  Conifress  On  Jiinii.ixy  2o 
thf  15th  Pre.sldent  will  bek?ln  his  Jd  ye  tr  in 
the  White  Hoiise  Th<>Be  figures  J6  F're.si- 
dent.s  87  C'a'.gre.ises — t?ive  one  a  sense  nf  the 
cnntuiiilty  ,i:ul  'he  .st.ibillty  "f  'lur  firm  of 
government 

The  past  yeiir  h.ts  witnessed  another  aspect 
of  -American  deni<K-rary  Us  vi^or  It  was  a 
year  of  achievement,  marked  by  the  Presi- 
dent's incre.usUiK  popul.ir  .support  .ind  evi- 
dent comma.'id  of  his  of!l,  e  rn. irked  aiso  bv 
the  efTective  .iiul  rp.sp<  msibie  oi"  peration  of 
this  t>>dy 

To  Demxrt.s  In  Congress  the  I're.sldeiUs 
strength  In  the  country — the  contlrteiice  peo- 
ple have  In  his  ability  to  le.id  us  In  the  very 
tumultuous  world  we  inhabit  —Is  an  asset  of 
Inc^ikulable   v.iiue 

It  means  that  the  climate  for  projfresalve 
legislation  is  goxl  It  meaixs  that  the  coun- 
'ry  ran  f:ire  stji  problems  with  greater  unity 
.\nd  ;t  means  that  Democrats  will  enter  the 
1962  elections  supported  by  a  public  serv:int 
whose  leadership  Is  firmly  apprcjved  by  the 
elector.ite 

I  think  this  conference  of  Demi>cratlc  Sen- 
ators ran  lake  a  few  bows  Itself  when  we 
talk  abi)Ut  public  supfiort  The  two  recent 
Gallup  polls  make  i{ix>d  reaclmi?  oiu-  'f  then^ 
showed  79  (H-roent  of  the  people  approving? 
the  way  the  President  Is  handling  his  Job, 
tlie  other  showed  that  78  percent  of  the 
people  believe  the  Democratic  Party  Is  best 
able  to  handle  the  problems  they  con.Mder 
of  paramount  lm;>ortance  I  don  t  believe 
either  one  of  these  flgurcs  would  have  been 
nearly  so  high  If  the  men  In  this  ro<in\  had 
performed  less  responsibly  last  year  In  the 
check-and-balance  system  we  serve  under 
the  thout{htful  ccjoperatlon  of  the  Congress 
Is  essential  for  H'-xtd  government,  and  the 
public   knows    It       You   provided    it 


I  do  not  think  we  should  be  troubled  by 
the  President  8  figure  of  79  percent  support. 
while  the  party  at  large  drew  only  78  per- 
cent The  difference  Is  Caroline,  and  there's 
nothing  we  can  do  about  It 

Let  me  taJce  a  few  moments  to  go  over 
some  of  the  achievements  of  the  last  session 
In  the  domestic  field  They  Include  several 
laws  (jf  considerable  Importance  to  the  coun- 
try s  present  and  future,  and  It  is  worth  re- 
calling what   those  are 

The  are, I  redevelopment  program  was  es- 
tabli.shed    for  economically   distressed   areas 

The  minimum  wage  was  Increased  to  11.25 
per  ho\ir  and  more  than  3L,  million  work- 
ers were  brought  under  wage  and  hour  pro- 
tection  for   the   first  time. 

I'he  social  security  program  was  Uber- 
ali/ed,  benetlts  to  widows  Increased,  and  men 
permitted  reduced  benefits  ou  retirement  at 

A  f.ir-rearhln«  hou.tlng  act  was  adopted, 
providing  for  the  first  time,  long-term,  low- 
interest  hou.sing  for  middle-Income  families 

.-K.ssl.stance  was  provided  for  the  dependent 
children   of   needy    vinemployed   parents 

A  highly  successful  feed  grains  program 
w.us  enacted 

IT.e  hl»<hway  and  airport  acts  were  ex- 
tended and  Improved. 

A  reallsth-  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram that  Is.  one  that  can  begin  to  meet 
conununity   needs — was  adopted. 

The  Senate  passed  a  manpower  retraining 
program  which  will  help  those  men  threat- 
ened with  the  h^sa  of  their  Jobs  to  machines 
to  develop  new   skikls 

.A  ma.^a  transportation  prvjgram  was  put 
uri'lerway 

In  the  field  of  luitural  resources  the  Sen- 
ate p.issed  major  legislation  afTectIng  wil- 
derness and  shoreline  areas:  created  a  great 
ooeanograph;c  research  program;  and 
stepf>ed  up  the  Ciovernment  s  work  In  saline 
w.iter  convcrs:  .n 

Plve  major  agency  reorganization  plans 
went    Into   effect 

Federal  criminal  law  was  strengthened. 
p.i:  tlcuiariy    In    the    antlgambllng   area 

The  Senate  adopted  a  large-scale  aid  to 
education  program,  the  debate  on  which 
will  nerve  to  instruct  many  Congresses  V:i 
come  That  Is  a  p.irtlal  account  of  the  work 
you  did  In  tJie  domestic  area  In  defense 
and  foreign  policy  matters,  the  record  was 
ecjually  outstanding.  Congress  approved 
of  the  principle  of  long-term  commitments 
U)  the  mutual  security  program:  approprl- 
att  d  >6U0  million  for  aid  to  Latin  America: 
created  the  Disarmament  Agency  and  the 
Peace  Corps,  approved  the  creation  of  the 
Ori;anlz.itlon  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  and.  because  It  accepted  the 
philosophy  of  Winston  Churchill  and  John 
P  Kennedv  that,  we  should  "arm  to 
p  ir!ev  Congress  gave  the  President  what 
he  .Lsked  I  ir  m  military  weapons  and  per- 
sonnel 

Speaking  nt  defense,  I  want  to  say  a  word 
about,  'lur  milit.iry  preparedneas  as  we  enter 
19fl2  I  eni>e<-t  mo.1t  of  you  have  been  Im- 
pressed a.s  I  have  with  the  competence  and 
dilve  of  the  Defen.'ie  Establishment  during 
the  pa.«.»  yeur  It  li.ib  clearly  become,  in  the 
words  uf  tlie  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  more 
e':e<-t:.e  instrument  of  our  foreign  policy 
In  hi.s  report  to  the  people  la-sl  week.  Secre- 
Uiry  McNam.ira  ILsied  a  number  of  accom- 
pU.shinents  during   1961 

ITiere  has  been  a  50-percenl  Increase  In 
the  portion  of  our  strategic  bombing  force 
on    !5-m:nute  alert 

Tlie  sl/.e  of  the  Polaris  submarine  fcjrce  to 
be  .ivailable  by  the  end  of  1964  bas  been  in- 
cre.i.-ed  by  50  percent 

There  has  been  a  100-percent  Increase  In 
I'ur  rapacity  to  produce  Mlnuteman  missiles 

I'here  have  been  substantial  Increases  In 
the  number  of  ready  comb*t  units  and  antl- 
guerrilla  force«.  and  in  our  airlift  and  sesllft 
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capacity  to  move  these  forces  where  they 
are  needed. 

Gains  have  been  made  In  organization:  In 
creating  a  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  a  De- 
fense Supply  Agency,  In  planning  and  budg- 
etary controls,  and  In  the  creation  of  a  Strike 
Command  combining  the  strategic  Army  and 
the  TacUcal  Air  Force. 

The  events  of  1961  proved  again  how  im- 
portant our  defense  preparedness  Is  to  the 
security  of  the  world.  We  suffered  setbacks 
and  frustrations  in  the  world  last  year;  Ber- 
lin and  southeast  Asia  gave  us  many  anxious 
days,  and  will  continue  to  do  so;  and  yet  I 
believe  the  efforts  made  to  strengthen  our 
military  forces  during  the  year — Including 
the  sacrifices  made  by  the  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  units  called  up  In  the  au- 
tumn— resulted  in  a  world  picture  on  New 
Year's  Day  somewhat  brighter  than  we  ex- 
p)ected  it  to  be  last  summer. 

In  these  times  it  la  a  commonplace  to  say 
that  much  work  lies  ahead  to  make  free  In- 
stitutions safer  and  free  people  more  pros- 
perous. Nevertheless  it  is  true;  we  turn  from 
a  heavy  calendar  of  work  In  1961  to  an  equally 
heavy  one  in  the  session  ahead.  We  have 
profoundly  important  decisions  to  make  In 
the  field  of  International  trade.  We  face 
preat  questions  of  ta«  policy,  medical  assist- 
ance to  the  aged,  higher  education — to  sug- 
gest only  a  few  of  those  matters  on  the 
horizon  at  this  moment.  We  must  expect 
other  questions  of  urgency  during  the  ses- 
sion, as  critical  as  those  we  know  about  now. 

In  the  resolution  of  these  matters,  I  re- 
mind you  again  tliat  I  am  your  servant — as 
nearly  as  I  can  be.  your  advocate  in  discus- 
sions at  the  White  House,  and  your  repre- 
sentative in  scheduling  the  business  of  the 
Senate.  I  learned  a  good  deal  about  the 
Senate  last  year,  and  I  expect  to  learn  a  good 
deal  more  this  year — and  Indeed  I  should, 
because  I  am  Instructed  In  the  subject  by 
an  incomparable  faculty.  I  may  add  that, 
so  far  as  I  have  anything  to  say  about  it. 
classes  will  usu,Uly  end  in  time  fur  dinner. 

Before  I  close  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
our  relations  with  the  President.  If  my 
opinion  of  him  is  not  already  clear,  I  will 
spell  It  out:  He  has  the  capacity  to  be  one 
of  our  greatest  chief  executives.  I  believe  he 
will  offer  us  this  year,  as  he  did  In  1961,  a 
sound  program  for  America.  I  expect  to  be 
one  of  the  most  consistent  supporters  of  that 
program  In  the  Congress.  I  hope  he  will  find 
the  great  majority  of  his  party  behind  him 
when  It  counts.  But  I  say  again,  as  I  did 
in  our  initial  meeting  last  year,  that  the 
President  is  no  admirer  of  monolithic  think- 
ing He  was  too  long  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  believe  that  all  wisdom  resides  In  the 
executive  branch.  The  best  service  we  can 
render  the  Pre.sldcnt,  and  the  country  at 
large,  is  to  speak  our  minds  aft«r  mature 
reflection,  and  to  nmke  such  laws  as  our 
conscience  and  reason  demand. 

No  one  in  this  room,  and  certainly  no  one 
In  the  White  House,  conceives  that  the 
world's  grave.-it  problems  will  be  settled  by 
the  flat  of  the  President,  or  the  bills  and 
res<ilutlons  of  the  Congress.  There  are  those 
who  believe  the  Pr«?sldent  should  propose  a 
recipe  for  Instant  Utopia,  and  that  Congress 
should  then  be  challenged  to  cook  it.  In 
my  opinion  that  re<:lpe  has  not  been  found, 
and  the  President  will  be  suspicious  of  any- 
thing put  up  as  qtUillf  ying  for  It.  He  knows 
that  advances  in  human  affairs  are  made 
painstakingly,  by  the  cooperation  and  hard 
work  of  men  of  good  will.  I  believe  he  will 
receive  both  from  the  Senate  this  year. 


FOREIGN  AND  DEFENSE  POLICY  RE- 
PORT OP  SUBCOMMTTTEE  ON  NA- 
TIONAL POLICY  MACHINERY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  on 
November   15.   1961,   tlie  Senator  from 


Washington  IMr.  Jackson],  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  National 
Policy  Machinery,  released  a  final  state- 
ment bringing  to  a  close  the  subcommit- 
tee's nonpartisan  study  of  how  our  Gtov- 
ernment  can  best  staff  and  organize  it- 
self to  develop  and  execute  foreign  and 
defense  policy. 

The  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  sets  foi;th  and  comments 
upon  10  major  conclusions  which  he  drew 
from  the  study. 

This  2 -year  subcommittee  inquiry  rep- 
resents the  first  comprehensive  review  of 
the  national  security  policymaking  proc- 
ess undertaken  since  the  passage  of  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947.  The  sub- 
committee held  some  50  hearings,  begin- 
ning with  testimony  of  the  Honorable 
Robert  A.  Lovett,  on  February  23,  1960, 
and  ending  with  the  appearance  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  on  August  24,  1961. 
The  subcommittee  issued  six  staff  re- 
ports containing  detailed  findings  and 
recommendations  for  corrective  action. 
Many  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  these  reports  and  in  the  final  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
have  been  adopted  by  the  administra- 
tion; others  are  under  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  closing  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  together  with  a 
representative  group  of  editorials  com- 
menting upon  this  significant  and  suc- 
cessful inquiry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Final  Statement  or  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
National  Policy  Machinery 

Freemen  are  locked  In  a  struggle  being 
Wiiged  on  the  earth's  continents,  in  L;.,e 
depths  of  Its  seas,  and  In  the  reaches  of 
space. 

Our  Communist  foes  acknowledge  no 
bounds  except  thoee  Imposed  on  them  by 
expediency.  They  draw  Twenty-Year  Plans 
portraying  a  Communist  Utopia  in  1981 — 
while  they  build  walls  around  their  unwill- 
ing subjects  in  1961.  In  their  pursuit  of 
power,  they  debase  language  Itself.  "Democ- 
racy." In  their  lexicon,  becomes  the  rule  of 
the  few  over  the  many.  "Peace"  becomes  the 
surrender  of  freemen  to  Communist  domina- 
tion. 

The  question  Is  this:  Can  free  societies 
outplan,  outperform,  outlast — and  if  need 
be,  outsacrlflce — totalitarian  systems?  Can 
we  recognize  fresh  problems  in  a  changing 
world — and  reepxjnd  In  time  with  new  plans 
for  meeting  them? 

The  requirements  of  national  security 
press  ever  more  strongly  on  our  resources. 
Can  we  establish  a  proper  scale  of  priorities 
which  separates  the  necessary  from  the  not 
really  essential? 

Program  choice  grows  ever  harder.  Can 
we  establish  the  right  mix  of  military  and 
economic  aid?  How  are  we  to  choose  be- 
tween competing  multlbllUon  doUar  weap- 
on systems? 

Presidential  control  over  foreign  policy 
and  defense  programs  becomes  more  difl3cult. 
How  may  the  globe-girdling  programs  of  the 
national  security  departments  and  agencies 
be  harnessed  on  behalf  of  the  Presidential 
purpose?  How  can  we  assure  their  efBclent 
execution? 

Standards  of  performance  adequate  for 
quieter  times  will  no  longer  do.  The  Presi- 
dency and  State  and  Defense  and  the  rest 


of  our  Government  must  now  meet  new  tests 
of  excellence. 

Some  2  years  ago  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  established  the  Subconunlttee  on  Na- 
tional Policy  Machinery  and  asked  It  to  make 
a  nonpartisan  study  ot  how  well  our  Gov- 
ernment Is  now  staffed  and  organized  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  world  communism. 

The  subcommitee  solicited  the  views  of 
the  ranking  authorities  In  our  Nation.  Its 
staff  prepared  background  studies  on  the 
problem  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  subcommit- 
tee held  extensive  hearings,  during  nrhlch 
distinguished  witnesses  gave  generously  of 
their  counsel. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  subcommittee  has 
Issued  a  series  of  staff  reports  with  detailed 
findings  and  suggestions  for  corrective  ac- 
tion. The  studies  have  found  an  Interested 
audience  in  the  Government,  In  the  academic 
community,  and  among  private  citizens. 
Many  of  the  recommendations  contained  In 
these  reports  have  been  adopted  by  the  ad- 
ministration;  others  are  being  weighed. 

The  subcommittee  Inquiry  is  now  ended. 

Certain  broad  conclusions  have  come  home 
to  me  from  our  study. 

First.  We  need  a  clearer  understanding  of 
where  otir  vital  national  interests  lie  and 
what  we  must  do  to  promote  them. 

Faulty  machinery  Is  rarely  the  real  culprit 
when  our  policies  are  inconsistent  or  when 
they  lack  sustained  forward  momentum.  The 
underlying  cause  Is  normally  found  else- 
wh^e.  It  consists  in  the  absence  of  a  clear 
sense  of  direction  and  coherence  of  policy  at 
the  top  of  the  government. 

Unless  our  top  oCaclals  are  in  basic  agree- 
ment about  what  Is  paramount  for  the  na- 
tional Interest — what  comes  first  and  what 
comes  second — there  is  bound  to  be  drift  and 
confusion  below.  This  has  been  so  under 
every  administration. 

In  our  sy.'tem,  two  men  bear  the  heaviest 
responsibility  for  giving  our  national  secu- 
rity policy  focus  and  structure.  One  is  the 
President.  The  other  is  his  first  adviser — the 
Secretary  of  State. 

A  clear  and  reasoned  formulation  of  na- 
tional policy,  and  Its  effective  communica- 
tion downward,  is  the  prerequisite  of  suc- 
cessful delegation  and  coordination. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  defininf? 
our  vital  Interests  and  developing  a  basic 
national' policy  which  supports  them. 

Second.  Radical  additions  to  our  existing 
policy  machinery  are  unnecessary  and  \in- 
deslrable. 

Our  best  hope  lies  In  making  our  tradi- 
tional policy  machinery  work  better — not  in 
trading  it  in  for  some  new  model. 

The  subcommittee  Inquiry  brought  to  light 
scores  of  plans  for  novel  changes  in  the  policy 
process.  They  Include  proposals  for  a  so- 
called  First  Secretary  of  the  Government  who 
would  stand  between  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  chiefs,  large  planning  staffs  attached 
to  the  White  House  or  the  National  Security 
Council,  cold  war  strategy  boards  and  coun- 
cils of  wise  men. 

Such  proposals  have  certain  weaknesses  in 
common :  They  try  to  do  at  the  Presidential 
level  things  which  can  better  be  done  by 
the  departments  and  agencies:  they  violate 
sound  administrative  practice  by  tending  to 
interpose  ofBcials  between  the  President  and 
his  key  Cabinet  officials;  they  rest  on  the 
mistaken  assumption  that  the  weaknesses  of 
one  organization  can  be  cured  by  creating 
another. 

In  fact,  any  profxjsals  for  net  additions  to 
our  present  national  policy  machinery 
should  be  greeted  with  a  basic  skepticism. 

This  Is  particularly  true  of  suggestions  for 
new  committees.  CkMnmlttee  killing,  not 
creating  more  committees,  remains  the  im- 
portant Job. 

Properly  managed,  and  chaired  by  officials 
with  responsibility  for  decision  and  action, 
committees  can  be  useful  in  helping  make 
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■ure  that  voices  that  should  be  heard  are 
heard.  But  a  very  high  percentage  of  com- 
mittee* exact  a  heavy  toll  by  diluting  the 
authority  of  Individual  executives,  obscurlni? 
reaponslblllty  for  getting  things  done,  sjid 
generally  slowing  decisionmaking 

Third  The  heart  problem  of  national  secu- 
rity is  not  reorganization— It  Is  getting  our 
t)e8t  people  into  key  foreign  policy  and  de- 
fense posts. 

Good  national  security  policy  requires  both 
good  policymakers  and  good  policy  machin- 
ery. But  organizational  changes  cannot 
strive  problems  which  are  really  not  due  to 
organlzat;onal  weaknesses. 

More  often  than  not.  poor  decisions  are 
traceable  not  to  machinery  but  to  people — 
to  their  Inexperience,  their  failure  to  com- 
prehend the  full  significance  of  Information 
crossing  their  desks,  to  their  Indeclalvenesa 
or  lack  of  wisdom. 

Fourth  There  Is  serious  overstafflng  In 
the  national  security  departments  aJid 
agencies 

The  caliber  of  the  national  service  Is  Im- 
pressively high. 

But  like  so  many  large  private  organiza- 
tions, our  Government  faces  the  problem 
of  people  engaged  In  work  that  does  not 
really  need  doing  The  size  of  the  national 
security  departments  and  agencies  has 
swelled  out  of  proportion  even  to  the  In- 
creased number  and  complexity  of  our 
problems 

The  payroll  costs,  although  formidable, 
are  less  Important  than  the  price  paid  In 
sluggishness  of  decision  and  action  Un- 
necessary [jeuple  make  for  unnecessary  lay- 
ering, unnecessary  clearances  and  concur- 
rences, and  unnecessary  Intrusions  on  the 
time  of  oflBclals  working  on  problems  of  real 
lmp<:)rtance 

Many  offices  have  reached  and  passed  the 
point  where  the  quantity  of  stalT  reduces 
the  quality  of  the  product. 

Occasional  swings  of  the  personnel  ax, 
accompanied  by  much  fanfare,  yield  more 
in  headlines  than  In  lasting  results  The 
fight  against  overstafflng  must  be  waged 
each  day  anew 

Fifth.  The  career  services  should  be  made 
better  training  grounds  for  posts  of  national 
security  leadership. 

Our  career  services  are  not  producing 
enough  officials  with  the  large  executive  tal- 
ents, the  breadth  of  experience,  and  the 
width  of  perspective  needed  In  top  foreign 
policy  and  defense  posts. 

A  program  f  >r  improvement  should  erlve 
officials  of  exceptional  promise  much  greater 
fiexibillty  and  latitude  In  Job  asslsjnments; 
it  should  stre.ss  movement  of  personnel  be- 
tween agencies;  It  should  offer  more  op- 
portunities for  advanced  training  of  the  klnJ 
made  available  by  our  most  efficient  private 
corfx>ratlons. 

And  above  all,  we  require  higher  salaries 
at  the  top  of  the  civil  service  and  at  the 
sub-Cabinet  level  The  present  pay  .ecales 
are  droppin.?  further  and  further  behind 
those  obtaining  In  private  life — not  only  in 
business  but  increasingly  also  In  the  aca- 
demic world.  These  Inadequate  salaries  dis- 
courat;e  t*K)  many  able  people  from  entering 
government  service  and  encourage  too  many 
to  leave  it 

Sixth  We  should  reduce  the  newlless  bar- 
riers which  stand  In  the  way  of  private  citi- 
zens called  to  national  duty 

Our  system  of  government  uniquely  de- 
p>ends  Ut>on  the  contributions  of  distln- 
gulsljed  citizens  temp>orarUy  In  high  (gov- 
ernment poets,  who  come  from  and  return 
to  private  life — the  Stlmsons.  the  Forrestals, 
and  the  Lovetts. 

In  time  of  hot  war,  we  let  no  obstacle 
stand  In  the  way  of  getting  our  ablest  peo- 
ple to  work  In  the  Oovernment.  But  In  this 
oold  wax,  whose  outcome  will  be  equally  fate- 


ful for  the  Nation,  we  Uilerate  pointless  Im- 
pediments U)  public  service 

The  present  oonfilct  of  Interest  laws  are 
a  prime  example  We  will  always  need  regu- 
lations to  deter  or  penalize  the  rare  official 
who  tries  to  use  hLs  public  (office  for  private 
gain  But  the  laws  now  on  the  bo<iks  are 
archaic-  m<»t  eo  back  U)  the  ClvU  War 
They  are  m>re  res;Hjii.-.l\e  t.i  the  problems 
of  the  1860's  than  the  1960's,  and  they  oft^'n 
make  It  unduly  hard  for  outstanding  people 
to  accept  guvernment  pohln  The  Job  if  up- 
datii'j;  th-^sp  '..i'a-s  sh  >u\d  be  onnlcted 

Seventh  Used  pr.iperly.  the  Natlon.'J  Se- 
curity Council  can  be  of  great  value  iis  an 
advisory  body  to  the  President 

The  true  worth  of  the  Coun-'U  lies  in  be- 
ing an  accustomed  place  where  the  President 
can  Join  with  his  rhlef  advisers  in  se.irchlng 
ex.uiUP.atlon  and  deb.ite  of  thf  great 
choices"  of  nation  il  security  policy  These 
may  be  long-term  str:itegU-  altern.Ulves  or 
crisis  problems  demanding  imm*-dl.'\te  ac- 
tion The  Council  pnivldes  a  menns  i.f 
bringing  the  full  implications  nf  poilcy  al- 
ternatives out  on  the  table,  and  j  vehicle 
through  -vhlch  the  President  can  inform  his 
U-ute:.  >nts  of  hl."^  df*clsl<in.n  and  llie  ih.ilM 
of  r>»  i.'-iinlr.g  b*>hlnd  them 

The  pltfills  to  be  avoided  .irr  rlekrlv 
m,\rlccd  At  one  extreme,  overln.stlT utlniiall - 
ration  of  the  NSC  ,';vstem  — with  overly  .'l.xb.)- 
rite  procedures  and  the  uverproducmn  nf 
rnutme  j^apers  .\t  the  otlier  extreme  exces- 
sive informality  with  Council  neetings 
tending  In  the  direction  of  official  bull  ses- 
sLins 

Eighth  No  ti.sk  IS  mor**  urgent  than  Im- 
proving the  efTectlveness  nf  the  Dep.irtmi^nt 
of  .St\te 

In  our  system  therf  cm  be  no  satisfactory 
substitute  for  .i  Srcret  iry  nf  St;ire  willing 
and  able  t<)  exercise  hi.s  le.idershlp  m  r  >ss  the 
full  range  of  national  security  rn  titers  us 
rh-'V  relate  to  foreign  policy  The  Secret.irv. 
russlsted  by  his  I)ep\r*mfr.t  must  be.ir  the 
chief  responsiblliry  for  bringing  new  poilcy 
initiatives  to  the  President's  desk,  nnd  for 
overseeing  and  ro<  irdlnatlng  our  m  inlfold 
foreign  ptOlcy  iictl-.  it les  on  the  President's 
behalf 

State  Is  not  doing  e..^'  gh  In  .i.^-s.-rting  Its 
le.'dersh:p  ,ir:o>s  the  '.vh>  le  front  of  ti<re\^i\ 
policy  Neither  Is  it  doing  enough  In  st.if- 
ting  Itself  for  such  le:idershlp 

St.ite  needs  more  respect  for  comprehen- 
sive forward  planning  The  Department  ha 
a  ahi  le  attaches  too  little  Importance  to 
looking  ahead  in  foreign  policy,  and  Is  too 
wedded  to  a  phllo.snphy  of  reacting  to  prob- 
lem.s  as  they  arise  I'he  Poiicy  Planning 
Council  Is  not  now  in  the  inainstreHm  of 
policymaking 

State  needs  more  officials  who  .ire  good 
executive  managers-  and  who  are  broadly 
experienced  in  dealing  with  the  full  range 
of  national  security  pr  hlems  which  now 
engage  the  Department  The  admiiiLstratlon 
of  foreign  policy  has  become  big  business" 
This  [ilaces  a  high  premium  on  the  ability  to 
manage  large-scale  enterprise.* — to  make  de- 
cisions promptly  and  decisively  to  delegate, 
and  to  monitor 

This  need  for  take  charge"  n-ien  is  par- 
ticularly urgent  down  through  the  A.ssistant 
Secretary  level  and  at  our  large  mLssions 
abroad  Round  [j^gs  in  square  holes  are  a 
luxurv   we  canni't   afford 

Ninth  We  need  a  stronger  not  a  weaker 
Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Rl'-h  as  we  are  we  cannot  do  i\U  the  things 
we  would  like  to  do  to  assure  the  national 
safe'y  and  provide  for  the  general  welfare 
The  Job  of  the  President  Is  to  rank  the 
competing  claims  on  our  resources  in  terms 
of  their  national  importance-  to  distingui.sh 
between  what  c  wiiiot  wait  and  'Ahat  can 
wait 

The  b'ldKetiry  prm-e-s-s  is  the  President's 
most    helpful    tool    in    establishing    such    an 


order  of  national  priorities,  and  In  seeing  to 
It  that  the  oper.iting  pnmrams  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  conform  to  these 
priorities. 

In  this  task,  the  President  needs  the  help  of 
a  Bureau  of  the  Budget  staffed  still  more 
strongly  than  It  now  la  with  officials  who  can 
interpret  agency  programs  in  terms  of  their 
c<intrlbullon8  to  the  President's  overall 
goals 

Tlie  danger  Is  always  present  that  Bu- 
reau members  will  become  champions  of 
their  (xwn,  rather  than  the  President's  pro- 
griun  preferences  A  strong  Bureau  requires 
strong  Presidential  control. 

Tenth  The  Congress  should  put  Its  own 
house  in  better  order 

Although  the  subcommittee  Inquiry  was 
directed  toward  the  executive  branch,  there 
is  de.irly  n.  i-h  rnun  for  Improvement  on 
I'.ipitol  Hill 

i)ne  major  problem  is  fragmentation  The 
Congress  Is  hard  put  to  deal  with  national 
security  policy  as  a  whole. 

The  difficulty  starts  with  the  executive 
brunch  BUeept  m  the  slate  of  the  Union 
and  the  budget  mes-sages,  U  presents  na- 
tion.il  seurity  Information  and  program  re- 
ijuest-s  to  the  Congress  In  bits  and  pieces 

riie  present  mode  of  o[>eratlon  of  the  con- 
gression.vl  system  compounds  the  problem 
rhe  HUthorization  process  treats  as  separa- 
ble m. liters  whieh  are  not  really  separable 
Foreign  affairs,  defense  matters,  space  poli- 
cies and  atomic  eriergy  programs  are  han- 
dled In  different  committees  It  Is  the  same 
with  money  milters  Income  and  outgo, 
and  the  relati  n  of  eu-h  to  the  economy 
come  under  different  Jurisdictions 

There  Is  no  pl.ve  in  the  Congress,  short  of 
the  fl'Mirs  of  tiie  .Senate  and  the  Houi«e,  where 
tiie  requlremenus  of  national  security  and 
the  res^iurces  iieede<l  on  tlielr  behalf,  are 
cf>ns:dered   in  their  totality 

The  need  is  to  give  the  Congress,  early  In 
each  session  better  opportunities  to  review 
our  national  security  programs  as  a  whole 

For  its  part  the  executive  branch  can  take 
the  mitl.itive  by  presenting  our  national 
security  requirements  as  a  package,  with 
dollar  signs  ittached  To  put  these  require- 
ments In  better  perspective,  the  Secretaries 
of  state  a:ul  Defense  and  other  ranking 
officials  could  make  themselves  available  for 
Joint  appearances  on  the  Hill 

Tlie  Congress  should  move  In  parallel  At 
the  beginning  of  each  session.  It  can  encour- 
age Its  authorizing  committees  to  meet 
Jointly  t<j  take  testimony  on  the  full  scope 
and  broad  thrust  of  our  national  security 
programs  A  closer  partnership  can  be  urged 
up<in  the  revenue  and  expenditure  commit- 
tees .^nd  parent  committees  can  undertake 
to  secure  more  comprehensive  briefings  on 
programs  before  dividing  them  up  among 
the    subcommittees    for    detailed    analysis 

One  List  point  T>.)o  many  people  believe 
that  the  cards  are  stacked  In  favor  of  totali- 
tarian systems  In  the  cold  war.  Nothing 
Could  be  more  wrong. 

Ueniixr.icies  headline  their  difficulties  and 
niKstakes.  dictatorships  hide  theirs.  The 
archives  uf  N:izl  Germany  told  a  story  of 
IndfTision  and  Ineptitude  In  policymaking  on 
a  si-ale  never  approached  by  our  own  Nation 

The  words  spoken  by  Robert  Lovett  at  the 
first  hearing  of  the  subcommittee  are  still 
the  right  words; 

"While  the  challenges  of  the  moment  are 
mtwt  serious  In  a  policymaking  sense,  I  see 
no  reason  for  black  despair  or  for  defeatist 
doubts  as  to  what  our  system  of  government 
or  this  country  can  do.  We  can  do  what- 
ever we  have  to  do  In  order  to  survive  and 
to  meet  any  form  of  economic  or  political 
competition  we  are  likely  to  face.  All  this 
we  can  do  with  one  proviso:  we  must  be 
wnlling  to  do  o\ir  best." 
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Editorial  Comment  on  Senator  Jackson's 
Final  Statement,  Bubcommittxe  on  Na- 
tional Policy  MACBOfXET 

[Prom  the  High  Point  (N.C.)  Enterprise, 

Nov.  ao.  1961) 

Jackson  Group  Nails  Fattltt  Oovkrnmkntai. 

Machinery 

An  unrelenting  group  Is  the  Jackson  com- 
mittee, at  least  Its  chairman,  Hxnrt  M. 
Jackson. 

And  well  may  It  be. 

Deaplte  the  fact  the  Kennedy  admlnletra- 
tlon  has  adopted  bodily  at  least  a  doeen  of 
its  major  recommendations,  that  group 
comes  now  clamoring  for  still  more  that 
somehow  got  pigeonholed  In  Washington. 

In  a  pointed  statement,  the  committee  Is 
urging    the    administration    to: 

1  Trim  seriously  overstaffed  defense 
agencies. 

2  Raise  top  Federal  pay. 

3  Remove  barriers  which  exclude  able  pri- 
vate citizens  from  public  service. 

4  Call  upon  the  State  Department  to  as- 
sume more  leadership  in  the  making  of  na- 
tional security  policy. 

Nobody,  except  the  purely  political  minded 
who  cling  to  the  idea  that  to  the  victor  be- 
long the  spoils,  should  find  much  wrong 
with  those  propositions.  And  especially  can 
we  agree  with  tlie  timely  observation  that 
the  State  Department  needs  to  be  less 
wedded  to  the  philosophy  of  reacting  to 
problems  as  they  arise.  Ckxxl  government 
needs  men  who  can  look  down  the  road,  see 
what's  ahead,  and  get  Into  position  to  deal 
with  it  effectively. 

It  is  something  of  a  valedictory  by  a  com- 
mittee that  has  been  described  as  one  of  the 
most  scholarly  and  nonpartisan  Investigators 
in  modem  congressional  history.  OtBclally 
the  Jackson  committes  is  a  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Policy  Machinery,  but  it  has 
touched  vitally  Internal  concerns  at  a  time 
when  external  matters  bold  the  spotlight. 

lU  observation  that  faultv  governmental 
machinery  Is  rarely  the  real  culprit  when 
our  policies  are  inconsistent  or  when  they 
lack  stutalned  forward  momentum  may 
amount  to  locking  the  barn  door  after  the 
horse  is  stolen,  but  that  shouldn't  be  the 
case.  It  is  late,  but  not  too  Ute,  for  the 
Nation's  taking  seriously  the  Jackson  report. 


(From  the  Kinston  (NC.)  Free  Press,  Nov.  20. 
IMI] 

CoMMriTEE's    Buggbbtions    Should    Be 
ADonxD 

The  Jackson  committee,  a  Senate  group 
charged  with  making  a  detailed  study  for  the 
administration  on  government  policy  ma- 
chinery, has  offered  some  pertinent  advice  In 
its  wlndup  statement.  The  group  is  headed 
by  Senator  Henrt  M.  Jackson,  Democrat, 
of  Washington. 

The  committee  wants  the  administration 
to  trim  the  "seriously  overstaffed  defense 
agencies,  to  raise  top  Federal  pay  and  to  re- 
move barriers  which  exclude  able  private 
citizens  from  public  service."  It  also  called 
on  the  State  Department  to  assume  more 
leadership  in  the  making  of  national  security 
policy  and  to  be  less  wedded  to  the  philosophy 
of  reacting  to  problems  as  they  arise. 

The  conclusion  of  this  study,  which  ])as 
been  described  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  nonpartisan  studies  in  modern  congres- 
sional history,  stressed  the  need  for  top  of- 
ficials to  be  In  accord  on  the  matters  per- 
taining to  paranraunt  national  interest.  The 
chairman  emphasized  that  unless  the  top 
leaders  concur  confusion  Is  bound  to  follow 
In  the  lower  ranks  of  Government  service. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  already 
adopted  10  or  more  suggestions  by  the  group 
and  will  have  opportunity  to  act  on  other 
suggestions.     Among  the  Items  set  forth  In 


the  wlndup  statement  for  Improving  policy 
machinery  were  the  following: 

1.  The  Government  must  eliminate  person- 
nel In  national  security  departments  and 
agencies  which  are  "doing  work  that  does  not 
really  need  doing." 

2.  The  conflict-of-interest  laws,  some  dat- 
ing back  to  the  Civil  War,  contain  "pointless 
impediments  to  public  service." 

3.  The  State  Departnwnt  "is  not  doing 
enough  in  asserting  Its  leadership  across  the 
full  range  of  national  security  matters  as 
they  relate  to  foreign  policy  •  •  •  neither  is 
it  doing  enough  in  staffing  Itself  for  such 
leadership." 

4.  "We  need  a  stronger,  not  a  weaker.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget."  The  Bureau  Is  the 
President's  most  helpful  tool  in  determin- 
ing which  national  needs  come  first,  the 
chairman  pointed  out. 

5.  "Congress  should  put  its  own  house  In 
better  order."  Because  of  the  "fragmenta- 
tion" resulting  from  the  committee  system. 
Congress  never  deals  with  national  security 
problems  as  a  whole.  Senator  Jackson  de- 
clared. 

The  report  also  recommended  that  the  au- 
thorizing committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate meet  Jointly  at  the  start  of  each  session 
to  hear  testimony  on  the  full  scope  and  broad 
thrust  of  our  national  security  programs. 

The  committee  has  struck  at  many  of  the 
basic  needs  In  the  matter  of  polic3rmaklng. 
The  implementation  of  these  suggestions 
should  be  welcomed  by  all  in  Government 
and  out  who  are  concerned  for  America's 
survival. 

(From  the  Olympia  (Wash.)  Etelly  Olympian, 

Nov.   20.   1961) 

Too  Many   CoMMrmiES 

How  can  a  free  government  organize  it- 
self to  outplan  and  outperform  totalitarian- 
ism and  achieve  security  in  freedom? 

Two  years  ago,  a  Senate  group — headed 
by  our  Henry  M.  Jackson — tackled  this 
challenging  question.  The  solons  and  their 
staff  interviewed  hundreds  of  past  and  pres- 
ent Government  officialf  and  students  of  pol- 
ic3rmaklng  procedures.  They  held  more  than 
60  hearings.  As  a  result,  the  bipartisan 
Senate  team  has  come  up  with  some  answers 
which  are  well  worth  considering. 

An  example  from  the  Senators'  final  re- 
port: 'We  need  a  clearer  understanding  of 
where  our  vital  national  Interests  He  and 
what  we  must  do  to  promote  them."  This, 
the  committee  said,  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Jackson  added:  "Unless  our  top  officials  are 
in  basic  agreement  about  what  Is  para- 
moi'nt  for  the  national  Interest — what  comes 
first  and  what  comes  second — there  Is  bound 
to  be  drift  and  confusion  below.  This  has 
been  so  under  every  administration." 

The  answer,  the  Senators  assert,  is  in 
better  performance  by  people — not  changes 
in  procedure.  Or,  in  Jackson's  words:  "Our 
best  hope  lies  in  making  our  traditional  pol- 
icy machinery  work  better — not  in  trading 
It  in  for  some  new  model.  Committee 
killing,  not  creating  more  committees,  re- 
mains the  most  important  Job.  Committees 
exact  a  heavy  toll  by  diluting  authority  of 
individual  executives,  obscuring  responsi- 
bility for  getting  things  done,  and  generally 
slowing  decisionmaking." 

The  Senators  said  Federal  national  se- 
curity departments  and  agencies  are  seriously 
overstaffed.  "Many  offices,"  Jackson  reports, 
"have  reached  the  point  where  the  quantity 
of  staff  reduces  the  quality  of  the  product." 
While  urging  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
employees,  the  Senators  urge  higher  salaries 
for  those  needed  to  do  the  Job.  "Inadequate 
salaries,"  Jackson  said,  "discourage  too 
many  able  people  from  entering  Government 
service  and  encourage  too  many  to  leave  it." 


Sharp  criticism  was  aimed  by  the  Senators 
at  ovir  diplomatic  service.  The  report  says: 
"No  task  is  more  urgent  than  Improving  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Department  of  State. 
The  need  for  "take  charge"  men  is  particu- 
larly urgent  down  through  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary level  and  at  our  large  missions  abroad. 
Round  pegs  in  square  holes  are  a  luxury  we 
cannot  afford." 

Playing  no  favorites,  the  Senators  then  de- 
clared: "The  Congress  should  put  its  own 
house  in  better  order.  One  major  problem 
is  fragmentation.  Congress  Is  hard  put  to 
deal  with  national  security  policy  as  a  whole. 
Foreign  affairs,  defense  matters,  space  poli- 
cies and  atomic  energy  programs  are  han- 
dled in  different  committees.  It  is  the  same 
with  money.  Income  and  outgo,  tind  the 
relation  of  each  to  the  economy,  come  under 
different  Jurisdictions.  The  need  is  to  give 
Congress,  early  in  the  session,  better  oppor- 
tunities to  review  our  national  security  pro- 
gram as  a  whole." 

The  Senators'  task  was  to  put  a  finger  on 
Federal  Government  operations  which  need 
Improvement.  But  2  years  of  digging  did  not 
leave  them  disheartened.  Jackson's  closing 
words  are  these:  "Too  many  people  believe 
that  the  cards  are  stacked  In  favor  of  the 
totalitarian  systems  in  the  cold  war.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  wrong." 

The  committee  has  done  a  remarkable  Job 
of  assaying  the  Nation's  fMlltical  machinery. 
Prompt  action  to  implement  m^any  of  its  rec- 
ommendations should  be  taken  by  both  the 
administrative  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Furthermore,  the 
portions  of  the  report  concerning  committees 
and  overstaffed  agencies  should  be  studied 
thoroughly  by  those  who  run  the  State's 
government  in  Olympia. 


(From  the  Washington    (D.C.)    DaUy  News, 

Nov.  21.  1961 J 

Hoover   Report   by   Jackson 

For  a  couple  of  years.  Senator  Jackson. 
of  Washington,  has  been  head  of  a  special 
Senate  committee  examining  the  overall 
structure  of  the  Government,  and  how  it 
performs,  chiefly  with  relation  to  national 
security. 

The  several  reports  filed  by  the  committee 
should  be  required  reading^— and  permanent 
guides— for  all  top  officials. 

The  flnal  sum -up  bolls  down  to  these 
points: 

There  is  serious  overstafflng  which  leads 
to  sluggishness  in  decisions  and  action. 
What  the  Government  needs  is  better  people, 
not  more.  Too  many  are  doing  work  "that 
does  not  really  need  doing."  Quantity  of 
staff  reduces  the  quality  of  the  product. 

Congress  Itself  works  by  a  process  of  frag- 
mentation— committees  working  Independ- 
ently, too  many  Jurisdictions,  not  enough 
partnership.  Congress  doesnt  look  at  prob- 
lems as  a  whole,  only  piecemeal. 

The  Jackson  reports  are  the  result  of 
knowledgeable  thinking,  more  than  any- 
thing else.  They  are  an  attempt  to  give  the 
Government  direction. 

President  Kennedy  has  applauded  the 
Jackson  reports.  And  his  administration. 
Judging  by  the  record  to  date.  Is  especially 
in  need  of  the  main  text.  The  burden  of 
the  report,  as  we  read  It,  Is  an  argument 
against  going  off  in  too  many  directions  at 
once.    In  a  word:  First  things  first. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Nov 

21,  1961] 

Better  Govxrnmzivt  Wcth  Fewer  People 

The  departments  and  agencies  concerned 
with  national  security,  Senator  Jackson 
says,  need  fewer  and  better  people. 

His  bipartisan  Subcommlttoe  on  National 
Policy  Machinery  has  Just  completed  2  years 
of  study  and  hearings,  and  his  conclusions 
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mertt  nspect  Hla  charges  of  serloua  o'.er- 
stafflng  no  doubt  reflect  the  bureaucratic 
tendency,  when  faced  with  a  crisis,  to  add 
bodlea.  multiply  report*  and  divide  respon- 
sibility Getting  better  people— which  he 
calls  the  heart  problem  of  national  secu- 
rity— Is  a  perennial  challenge 

GoTemment  has  to  compete  for  talent, 
and  It  does  not  always  win  the  competition 
One  thing  that  should  be  done,  as  Senaf  r 
jACK.-tow  points  out.  Is  to  modernize  the 
present  confusion  of  conflict-of-interest 
laws,  which  were  designed  for  other  eras  and 
too  often  work  unnecessary  hardships 

The  State  Department  comes  In  for  spe- 
cial criticism  The  Senator  charges  thrit  It 
H  not  doln^  enough  In  asserting  Its  leader- 
ship across  the  whole  front  of  foreign  p'ulcy  " 
nor  Is  It  stifflni;  Itself  for  such  leadprshlp: 
then  It  attaches  "too  little  Importance  to 
lookln?  ahead  !n  foreign  policy  and  is  tf)0 
wedded  to  a  nhlloeophy  of  renctlns:  to  nmb- 
lema  aa  they  arise  '■  The  Policy  PUnnlnkC 
Council— which  Is  supposed  to  be  concerned 
with  long-range  pfillcy  formulation— Is  not 
now  In  the  malri  strenm  of  pHjllcymakln?. 

The«e  are  serfoiis  charges,  though  when 
crisis  piles  on  crisis  there  Is  a  natural  human 
tendency  to  neglect  long-ran^'e  planning  In 
favor  of  short-range  maneuver  I^irs-rancre 
planning  requires  the  luxury  of  a  perspective 
relatively  detached  from  the  press  of  dally 
problems  Yet  these  plans  need  the  close 
personal  attention  of  the  top  poUcymalcers- 
who  themselves  cannot  e«cape  the  press  of 
more  Immediate  crises 

There  Is  no  perfect  solution,  short  of 
breeding  a  race  of  supermen  But  Senator 
Jacksok  Is  convinced  that  mare  can  he  dme 
by  strengthening  the  State  Department  quali- 
tatively, partlcuhixly  at  the  assistant  sec- 
retary level  ir  It  were  In  the  main  stream 
of  policymaking,  no  doubt  the  Policy  Plan- 
ning Council  could  function  mi  re  effectively 
In  planning  for  the  future  crl.^is  rather  t;.  i:;. 
as  too  often  is  the  case  n>w.  bt'ing  sw  imped 
by  the  problems  of  today. 

In  calling  for  a  stronger  Budget  Bureau. 
Senator  Jack  ion  recognizes  the  value  uf 
budgetmaklr. ;  >is  an  exercise  In  the  deter- 
mination of  priorities.  Making  the  career 
services  better  training  grounds  for  natlu.ial 
security  leadership,  as  he  urges,  would  both 
bo«jst  morale  and  broaden  the  selection  base 
f  jr  t^ip  pubt3  Bat  the  key  problem  d.^es 
rem:da  recruitln:;  the  best  people  fir  Jubs 
crucial  to  the  Nations  future  and  then 
using   them. 


high,"  Mr  J^rKso^^  Is  frankly  critical  of  the 
iifk  Of  "talce  charge"  men  in  the  national 
security  agencies  and  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment, of  unnecessary  people  doing  unneces- 
.sary  work  and  even  Intruding  unneces»rlly 
on  the  time  of  others  who  are  working  on 
the  problems  of  real  Importance  As  one 
means  of  getting  the  better  people,  the  Sen- 
ator very  s.iur.dly  proposes  an  end  to  some 
of  the  "poUitless  Impediments  to  public 
^rvice"— such  as  ou»d.i»ed  confl!rt-of-lntcr- 
est  laws— and  an  upgrading  r>f  top  Govern- 
ment salaries 

If  there  l."^  :i  note  of  Indiana' I'^n  In  some 
of  Senat.r  jAiK.s..Nd  criticism,  however, 
there  al.io  Is  one  of  sound  confidence  that 
our  >;-^-."m  Is  not  second  to  that  of  totalltar- 
linisr'n  in  el'her  hot  or  cold  war  We  can. 
he  hoggcs's  do  whatever  we  need  to  do  to 
meet  any  kind  of  competition  Correcting 
some  of  the  shortcomings  wht'-h  he  h,is 
pointed  out  would  make  us  even  bet'or  able 
to  face  these  te«»s 


\ 


[Prom    the   Evening  Star.   Nuv,  21.   13611 
To    Meit    TODAT'3    Ti3TS 

Senator  Jack.son  has  submitted  a  com- 
mendably  brief,  but  effective,  summation  nf 
the  2-year  Senate  subcommittee  study  on 
how  well  our  Government  Is  staffed  and  or- 
ganised t<-)  meet  the  challenge  ■  r  world  ci>m- 
munism 

The  Washington  Democrat,  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  bypasses  the 
temptation  which  so  often  appeals  -o  stu- 
dents of  government,  namely,  of  suggesting 
that  a  little,  or  a  lot,  of  re<''rg  mlzatlon  or 
expansion  surely  would  make  everything 
work  better.  In  fact,  he  refers  with  a  blunt 
sort  of  contempt  to  the  scores  of  plans  for 
novel  changes  In  Federal  poUc^miaking  m.a- 
chlnery-  ranging  from  a  8o-ca:ied  flrst  sec- 
retary of  Government  to  "cotmclls  of  wise 
men  " 

It  13  his  own  opinion,  he  makes  clear  that 
tiiere  l.s  less  f.iult  to  find  with  the  machinery 
tiian  with  the  people  who  staff  It,  On  this 
s«'ore.  he  starts  at  the  very  lop  by  pointing 
out  that  It  Is  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  give  focus  and  structure  '  to  our  national 
security  policy.  Prom  this  level  on  down, 
the  Senator  points  out.  "standards  of  per- 
formance adequate  for  quieter  tunes  will  no 
longer  do  '  And  while  he  describes  the  cali- 
ber of   the  national  service  as     Impressively 


[From    the    Philadelphia    Evening    BuHetl.i. 
Nov     21,    19611 

U.NCOMPLlrATED     SENSE 

Senator  Hfnrt   M    Jackson   h.is  ad.anceU 

some  suggesuuns  for  the  improvement  of 
our  creaking  national  policymaking  ma- 
chinery whii  h  appear  to  be  based  on  good, 
uncomplicated  hard  sense  The  recommen- 
datHjns  are  said  to  represent  a  consensus  of 
a  St-nate  sub'ommit  tee  which  .Jackson  head- 
ed and  which  h.is  completed  a  2-yeai  study 
of  the  system  under  which  our  foreign  aJid 
national   security    policy    Is   evolved 

Senator  Jackskin  and  the  subcomnuttee  re- 
jected the  temptation  to  blame  everything  on 
tl-.e  Inherent  differences  between  a  free  and 
totahtarl.in  society  They  also  rejected  the 
view  that  the  only  solution  lies  In  complete 
reorganization  under  a  new  po-st  of  first  sec- 
r'-'  trv  of  the  (foverT-.men' 

Our  b  lalc  system  is  fine  they  said,  but 
added  that  It  has  some  we.ik  p'llnt.H  which 
cnn  and  should  be  corrected  These  weak 
points  are  overfragmentatlon  and  the 
failure  to  place  topflight  men  to  key  posi- 
tions 

Overfragmen'izatlon  Is  reflected  by  the 
existence  of  numerous  agencies  and  com- 
n:i"ees  many  of  whi'-h  ire  overstaffed  which 
compl'i-at-^  hut  contribute  llt'le  to  the  pol- 
icymaking procedures  they  said  It  also 
Is  rerlec'ed  by  the  fact  that  Congress  gets 
Its  Information  In  "bits  and  nieces  "  8en- 
atr>r  Jackson  recommeriderl  joint  apj)ear- 
ances  by  Government  '  rllclals  before  Joint 
committees    of    Congress 

More  cipahle  men  could  be  placed  In  the 
kev  positions,  he  said  by  revlslin  of  the  out- 
dated and  overly  restrictive  conflict-of-in- 
terest laws  and  by  making  the  career  services 
bet'er  training  grounds  for  le,idershlp  pos's 
On'-e  there,  they  should  he  given  more  re- 
sponsibility 

The  State  Department  he  sild,  mus*  as- 
sert a  stronger  leadership  across  'he  whole 
front  of  foreign  policy  and  must  f'lrmulate 
a  clear  and  definite  national  policy  instead 
of  reaching,  as  it  does  now,  to  Individual 
problems  as   they  arise, 

[From   the    Durham      SC)    Herald.   Nov    21, 
1 96 1  ] 

Looking  to  Better  Government 

The  final  report  of  tlie  Government  Policy 
Machinery  SubcomniUtee  heade<l  by  Stuiator 
JvcK.stj.s,  UeniiKrat.  of  WaahliigUin.  looks  In 
thie  direction  of  a  stronger  administration, 
to  be  gained  by  eliminating  workers  not 
needed  and  attracting  abler  citize.us  to  pub- 
lic service,  atid  a  more  unified  and  coher'-nt 
coUktressional  operation. 

The  objectives  of  the  report  •All!  arouse 
widespread  public  support.  Because  they 
call  for  upsetting  bureaucratic  practices  and 
for  Changes  in  the  establislied  way  ut  doing 
things,  their  realization  may  prove  difficult. 


In  the  flrst  recommendation  of  this  fln&l 
report,  the  committee  attacks  a  situation 
much  criticized  by  the  public:  the  employ- 
ment of  unnecessary  workers  In  Government 
departments  and  agenclcB.  Employees  In 
national  security  departmenU  and  agencies 
■  doin*,'  work  that  does  not  really  need  do- 
ing' nvasl  be  elinUnaled.  the  Jackson  com- 
mittee declares.  Such  elimination  will  en- 
able these  departments  and  agencies  to 
concentrate  on  essential  work.  Unnecessary 
work  not  only  calls  for  workers  who  are  n<it 
needed,  but  it  also  claims  an  undue  amount 
of  the  time  and  consideration  of  department 
iuid  agency  heads.  No  one  realizes  better 
than,  the  person  doing  It  that  the  work  la 
unnccLSs.iry,  and  the  worker  then  goes  t<j 
great  lengths  to  Justify  hla  work— and  hU 
Job — In  tne  eyes  of  his  superiors. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  personnel  recom- 
niendatlons  c  ncerns  atlracUng  more  able 
cuiztns  Into  C'.overnment  service.  Tlie  steps 
to  accomplish  this  would  be  a  revision  uf  Uie 
confiict-ol -interest  laws,  to  remove  "pKilnt- 
less  impedimenta  to  public  service."  and 
raising  the  pay  for  higher  positions  In  Gov- 
ernment service 

Tlie  committee  lias  proposed  no  radical 
changes  What  It  suggests  merits  sympa- 
thetic consideration.,  some  of  Its  proposals 
are  clearly  adv.vntageous,  and  their  adoption 
would  enable  the  Governm.ent  to  operate 
more  efficiently  The  Jackson  committer 
s'udy  h,is  been  worthwlille,  its  findings  look 
:,o»  only  to  makl:-.g  Government  more  eftl- 
,lent  but  also  to  making  It  operate  with 
grea'er  consideration  of  the  public  Interest. 

Fr  m    the   Carbondale    (111)    Southern   Illl- 

n   Isan   Nov  22.  19«1  ] 

BcTiKJi   Ptofi  t   IN   Civii.  SxaviCK 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  Uii.  State  De- 
partment contained  In  the  final  summiu-y  of 
a  i-year  study  of  nallouaJ  aecurlty  policy 
::.  ,  ninery  bv  a  Senate  subcominlttce  has  Ita 
r-H.iio  in  a  pri  biem  (  oinmon  to  all  Govern- 
nieni  deparlu.enU  Ihls  la  recruiting  and 
holditig    able    personnel. 

^,.en.lt«J^  Henry  M.  Jackson.  Democrat,  of 
W.u.:iingU  n.  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
s.ud  in  the  repv.rt  that  the  State  Department 
U  Lot  doing  enough  In  stafBng  Itself  for 
•  •  •  ieaderbhlp  acr'jss  Um  whole  front  of 
f   rc'.k'ti  [>■  •■U". 

■  Slate  needs  more  offlcljils  who  are  good 
exi-i  ut.ve  rn.in.ik;ers  and  who  are  brcjadly 
experienced  In  dealing  with  the  full  range  of 
national  security  problems  which  now  en- 
tt.'.^e  the  D-part  r^;eiit,"  the  Senator  said. 
•The  iidmlnls*  ration  of  foreign  policy  has 
become     big    business'" 

There  can  be  no  argument  with  the  con- 
tention that  the  State  Department,  and 
Government  generally,  needs  able  and  exF>e- 
rlenced  managers  and  leaders  The  question 
■iri.ses  ho'Ai'-.er,  wlicre  these  are  to  be  ob- 
tained There  Is  no  shortage  of  capable 
adnUnls'ratlon  In  the  United  States. 
Whether  these  Individuals  are  willing  to 
accept  ^;  )verr.ment-\l  posts  Is  another  ques- 
tion 

Businessmen  who  must  expect  to  absorb 
personal  financial  losses  when  they  take 
Government  positions  must  have  compelling 
re.i.sons  to  feel  that  they  are  contributing 
soipethln)^  eminently  worthwhile  to  the  na- 
tional welfare,  and  that  their  aervlce  Is 
needed  and  appreciated. 

At  the  lower  echelons  of  public  service,  pay 
and  other  Incentives  must  be  such  as  to  at- 
tract capable  personnel  from  private  em- 
ployment 

The  8ul>commlltoe'8  complaint  that  the 
c.ireer  civil  service  Is  not  producing  enough 
officials  with  large  executive  talents  reflects 
the  In.idequacy  of  a  system  In  which  rela- 
tively low  pay  as  compared  to  private  oppor- 
tunities, and  conflict-of-interest  laws  "dla- 
cour.ige  iLxj  many  able  people  from  entering 
tio'.t  -iiment  service  and  encourage  too  many 
to  leave  It." 
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[Prom  the  Harris  burg  (Pa.)  News.  Nov.  22, 
19«1| 
The  Findings  or  a   3-Yeab  Stitdt:    PzooLki. 
Machinkxt      BotTWD— It      NKXue      Brtzk 
Optra TO BS 

After  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  ob- 
jective studies  ever  undertaken  on  the  con- 
gressional level,  the  Senate's  special  Sub- 
committee on  Oovernment  Policy  Machinery 
has  issued  a  final  report  reflecting  steady 
confidence  In  th*  American  governmental 
frvstem. 

For  the  last  2  years  the  subcommittee, 
headed  by  Senator  Rcnrt  Jackson,  £>emo- 
crat,  of  Washington,  has  looked  for  ways  our 
Oovernment  could  better  organize  Itself  to 
cope  with  seemingly  more  efficient  totali- 
tarian systems.  In  Its  previous  findings 
and  In  10  broad  recommendations  contained 
lu  the  final  report,  It  has  repeatedly  struck 
two  general  themes : 

Our  basic  national  policy  nuu:hlnery  is 
sound.  There  are  weaknesses  which  should 
be  corrected,  but  more  harm  than  help 
would  come  from  a  radlcaJ  overhaul  or  from 
extensive  new  additions  to  the  machinery. 

More  often  than  not,  the  weaknesses  in 
generating  and  carrying  out  national  policy 
are  traceable  not  to  the  machinery  but  to 
the  people  running  It.  The  key  to  Improve- 
ment lies  In  quality  of  personnel. 

Said  Senator  Jacxbon  In  the  final  report: 

"Our  best  hope  He*  In  making  our  tradi- 
tional policy  machinery  work  better,  not  in 
trading  It  In  for  some  new  model.  Com- 
mittee killing,  not  creating  m^ore  oommlt- 
tees,  remains  the  Important  Job. 

"Unless  our  top  officials,  are  In  basic  agree- 
ment about  what  Is  t>aramount  for  the  na- 
tional Interest — what  ebmes  first  and  what 
comes  second — there  Is  bound  to  be  drift 
and  confusion  below." 

Here  Is  a  statement  that  deserves  to  be- 
come a  national  motto,  t>oth  In  and  out  of 
government.  It  should  be  etched  In  every 
high  place  where  the  all-too-human  tend- 
ency Ls  toward  Indecision  and  diffusion  of 
reeponslblllty. 

The  Jackson  committee  view  In  this  re- 
spect Is  actually  an  extension  of  a  number 
of  recommendations  It  made  last  year. 
Largely  because  of  them,  top  Washington 
officials  quietly  dropped  a  proposal  that  had 
been  made  for  creation  of  a  First  Secretary 
of  the  Oovernment,  who  would  supervise 
national  security  affairs  for  the  President. 
And  in  Its  first  days  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration streamlined  the  National  Security 
Council  and  abolished  more  than  1,000  in- 
teragency  and   advisory  committees. 

In  Its  final  report  the  Jackson  committee 
aimed  especially  strong  comments  at  the 
State   Department. 

"State  Is  not  doing  enough  In  asserting  Its 
leadership  across  the  whole  front  of  foreign 
policy,"  It  said.  "Neither  Is  It  doing  enough 
In  staffing  Itself  for  such  leadership.  •  •  • 
The  Department  as  a  whole  attaches  too  lit- 
tle Importance  to  looiting  ahead  in  foreign 
policy,  and  It  too  often  Is  wedded  to  a  phi- 
losophy of  reacting  to  problems  as  they 
arise." 

The  committee  did  not  criticize  Mr.  Rusk 
or  any  Secretary  of  State  by  name.  Its  crtti- 
clsm.  though,  adds  up  to  a  warning  to  the 
President  and  Mr.  Rusk  that  this  country 
cannot  afford  a  lack  of  Initiative  in  foreign 
affairs  and  that  no  more  urgent  task  exists 
than  building  a  strong,  forward-looking 
State  Department. 

Serious  consideration  also  should  go  to  Its 
other  recommendations,  notably  thooe  call- 
ing for  a  stronger  Budget  Bureau,  elimination 
of  overstaffing  In  the  Defense  Department, 
and  overhaul  of  our  conflict-of-interest  laws, 
which  now  deter  many  able  men  from  public 
service. 

The  report  ended  on  a  note  that  would 
be  well  to  remember: 

"Too  many  pec^le  believe  that  the  cards 
are  stacked  in  favor  of  totalitarian  systems 


in  the  cold  war.  Nothing  could  be  more 
wrong.  Democracies  headline  their  mis- 
takes; dictatorships  hide  theirs.  The  ar- 
chives of  Nazi  0«7nany  told  a  story  of  inde- 
cision and  ineptitude  in  policymaking  on  a 
scale  never  approached  by  o\ir  own  Nation." 


(Prom  ttie  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News,  Nov.  23, 

1961] 

The  Reai.  Weakmsss 

A  Senate  subcommittee  on  national  policy 
machinery  has  been  engaged  for  about  2 
years  in  a  nonpartisan  study  of  how  well 
our  Oovernment  is  organized  to  meet  the 
challenge    of    world    communism. 

One  of  Its  conclusions,  contained  in  a 
final  statement  released  by  its  chairman, 
Senator  Henrt  Jackson,  Democrat,  of 
Washington,  is  that  no  task  Is  more  urgent 
than  improving  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  put  Its  finger  on  what  has  be- 
come obvloxis  to  a  large  segment  of  the 
public  as  a  critical  weakness  of  the  State 
Department  and  consequently  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

A  paragraph  from  the  conclusion  says: 
"State  needs  more  respect  for  comprehensive 
forward  planning.  The  Department  as  a 
whole  attaches  too  little  Importance  to  look- 
ing ahead  in  foreign  policy  and  is  too  wedded 
to  reacting  to  problems  as  they  arise." 

No  ofBcial  words  have  better  described  the 
way  our  foreign  policy  is  being  conducted. 

When  Khrushchev  bellows,  we  react. 
When  he  smiles,  we  react.  When  the  Com- 
munists build  a  wall  in  Berlin,  we  make 
hurried  plans  and  issue  eloquent  statements. 

In  Laos,  in  Cuba,  In  any  of  the  trouble 
spots  of  the  world,  our  only  policy — If  it  Is 
a  policy — seems  to  t>e  to  wait  until  the  Com- 
munists make  a  move.  Then  we  react  with 
hurried  conferences  and  expedient  decisions 
designed  only  to  meet  the  immediate  prob- 
lem. 

There  la  no  Initiative  on  our  part  In 
taking  steps  that  would  throw  the  Com- 
munists on  the  defensive.  There  Is  no  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  a  long-range  plan  for 
victory  for  the  free  world  because  there 
Is  no  long-range  plan. 

If  the  subcommittee  does  nothing  else 
than  focus  attention  on  this  glaring  weak- 
ness in  our  foreign  policy,  it  will  have  ren- 
dered the   Nation   a   considerable  service. 


I  From    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    Nov.    24, 

1961] 

Clumsiness  on  the  Bkidgx 

During  World  War  n,  Navy  vessels  In 
a  certain  sector  suddenly  began  getting  in 
each  other's  way;  we  recall  the  displeased 
admiral's  command:  "There  will  be  no  more 
collisions;  repeat,  no  more  collisions." 

Well,  in  due  course,  collisions  decreased. 
But  the  admiral's  exhortation  had  little  to 
do  with  this  improved  seamanship;  it  was 
the  result  of  repairing  those  fallings  of  fore- 
sight and  Judgment  that  had  caused  the 
accidents  in  the  first  place. 

We  are  reminded  of  this  sea  story  by 
Senator  Jackson's  remsu-ks  on  completing 
a  2-yeai  inspection  of  U.S.  pollC3miaklng 
machinery.  What  the  Senator  and  his  sub- 
committee found  apparently  impressed  him 
with  tlie  futility  of  issuing  orders  that 
dont  really  change  anything. 

He  sees  no  corrections  of  psist  173.  policy 
failiirea  through  "radical  additions  to  our 
existing  policy  machinery."  Nor  does  he  get 
enthusiastic  about  the  perennial  suggestion 
of  "reorganization."  Indeed,  one  trouble  he 
finds  with  TJS.  pollc]rmaking  is  "serious 
overstaffing"  of  security  and  diplomatic 
agencies. 

"The  heart  problem  of  national  security," 
says  the  Senator,  "Is  getting  our  best  peo- 
ple into  key  foreign  policy  and  defense 
poets.  •   •   *  More  often  than  not,  poor  de- 


cisions are  traceable  not  to  machinery  but 
to  people — to  their  inexperieitoe,  their  fail- 
ure to  comprehend  the  full  significance  of 
information  crossing  their  desks,  to  their 
Indeclsiveness  or  lauik  of  wisdom." 

That  is,  or  should  be,  perfectly  obvious. 
But  there  are  many  who  are  impressed  by 
elaborate  organizational  machinery  to  the 
point  where  they  suppose  that  the  beau- 
tiful thing  rwoB  by  itself,  or,  at  most,  with 
occasional  urging  from  on  high.  And  so 
men  of  little  experience  and  less  judgment 
are  installed  In  key  policy  posts,  often  to 
settle   domestic  political   debts. 

It  Is  quite  futile,  of  course,  to  exhort 
someone  lacking  commonsense  to  perform 
like  a  man  of  seasoned  Judgment;  he  simply 
doesnt  know  how.  The  only  way  to  avoid 
the  damage  he  will  do,  in  countless  dally 
errors  of  detail  and  poor  Judgment  that 
eventually  may  produce  a  major  accident, 
is  not  to  put  him  on  the  bridge  in  the  first 
place. 

Even  the  finest  piece  of  machinery  wont 
survive  clumsy  handling.  As  we  recall  that 
wartime  rash  of  collisions,  the  saddest  part 
was  the  spectacle  of  fighting  ships  escap- 
ing enemy  gunfire  only  to  sink  through 
self-inflicted  damage. 


[Prom  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer, 
Nov.  24,  1961] 
Fewer  Pmonx 

Senator  Henrt  M.  Jacksoit,  Democrat,  of 
Washington,  chairman  of  a  special  Subcom- 
mittee To  Study  National  Policy,  has  reported 
that  there  are  Just  too  darned  many  com- 
mittees, people  are  engaged  in  work  that 
doesn't  need  to  be  done,  overstaffing  re- 
sults In  sluggishness  of  decision  and  action, 
meddling  committees  dilute  the  authority  of 
individual  executives. 

Jackson  said  that  "committee-killing"  is 
an  Important  step  needed  to  improve  policy- 
making. Thereupon,  he  killed  his  own  com- 
mittee.   Bravo  for  him. 

Jackson  opposes  major  additions  to  exist- 
ing policy  machinery  and  thumbs  down  the 
silly  idea  of  creating  a  "first  secretary"  of 
Government. 

Actually,  the  need — and  Jackson  under- 
scores it — is  for  fewer  people,  but  better 
people;  for  fixed  responsibility,  not  watered- 
down  authority. 

The  Jackson  subccxnmittee's  rec<xnmenda- 
tlons  are  vtduable.  We  hope  they  don't  Just 
gather  dust  In  some  Presidential  cubby- 
hole. 

Government  by  committee  is  no  good  at 
any  level,  local,  State,  or  national. 


[From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News  Register. 
Nov.  24,  1961  ] 

To  THE  POIMT 

Few  congressional  committees  have  won 
the  universal  respect  accorded  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Policy  Machinery, 
headed  by  Senator  Hemrt  M.  Jackson,  of 
Washington.  Its  impartial  approach  to 
touchy  Issues  of  policy,  personnel,  and  pro- 
cedure which  too  often  are  colored  by  pcu-- 
tlsan  considerations;  has  won  the  confidence 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  Al- 
ready a  substantial  percentage  of  the  group's 
recommendations  have  been  implemented, 
with  every  assurance  given  that  the  remain- 
ing proposals  will  be  given  83rmpathetlc 
consideration. 

The  nature  of  the  subcommittee's  approach 
is  indicated  by  two  points  stressed  In  a  final 
statement  submitted  t>y  Senator  Jackson  In 
winding  up  the  group's  work. 

The  Government,  said  the  committee  In 
its  first  point,  must  eliminate  personnel  in 
national  security  departments  and  o^ncles 
which  are  "doing  work  that  really  does  not 
need  doing." 

The  other  point  Is  equally  significant. ' 
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"UnleM  our  top  ofRclals  ar«  In  baalc  agree- 
ment about  what  U  paramount  tor  the  na- 
tional Interest — what  comes  flr»t  and  what 
comes  second— there  la  bound  to  be  drift  and 
CDnfuslou  below." 

The  Oovemment  could  do  with  a  Uttle 
more  clear-headed  thinking  like  that  dis- 
played by  Senator  Jackson  and  hla  asso-late*. 


[From  the  Yakima  Dally  Republic,  Nov    35. 

1961] 

Sound    Abvict 

AdmUil.-.tratlon  oiBclals  should  give  serloua 
conalderatlua  to  the  recommenda'-lons  Just 
made  by  the  Government  Policy  Machinery 
Subcommittee  headed  by  Senatur  HzNar 
Jackson. 

The  key  to  the  whole  report — made  after 
consultailon  with  many  authorities^- was 
contained  in  Senator  J.ackson  s  InitUI  stute- 

xnent: 

"We  need  a  clearer  understanding  of 
u-here  our  n^itunal  interests  lie  and  what 
ue  must  dT  to  promote  them." 

The  committee  also  recommended  th.it  the 
adminlstrat.  >n  trim  seriously  uverstafTed  de- 
fense agencies,  raise  top  Federal  pay,  and 
remove  barriers  which  exclude  able  private 
citizens  from  public  service. 

The  committee  called  on  the  State  De- 
partment to  assume  more  leadership  In  the 
making  >f  national  security  policy  .uid 
added  th.it  the  department  should  be  less 
wedded  to  the  philosophy  of  reacting  to 
problems  as  they  arlae. 

Speclflcally.  the  committee  recommended 
that  the  Government  eliminate  personnel 
doing  work  that  does  not  really  need  doing 
that  the  Budget  Bureau  be  strencjthened. 
that  conflict-of-interest  laws  be  ree.xaralned 
and  that  Congress  should  put  lU  own  house 
In  order. 

One  of  the  revealing  crltlcUras  waa  tjlie 
conclusion  that  faulty  government  machin- 
ery Is  rarely  the  real  culprit  when  our  pol- 
icies are  Inconsistent  or  when  they  lack 
sustained  forward  momentum.  Unless  our 
top  offlclals  are  In  basic  agreement  ab-'Ut 
what  Is  paramount  for  the  national  Inter- 
est—what comes  first  and  what  comes  sec- 
ond— there  Is  bound  to  be  drift  and  con- 
fu.slon  below 

Senator  Jackson  and  his  cummittee  did 
an  excellent  analysis  of  goTernmental  ma- 
chinery and  i''8  operation. 

The  citizens  can  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  Implement  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

(Prom  the  Waukeg&n   (111.)    News  Sun,  N<:>v. 

24.  1961 1 

Fewib,  but  Better  Men 

For  many  years  now,  there's  been  a  p  'p- 
ular  notion  that  we  can  somehow  attain 
better  government  by  employing  more  and 
more  people  In  government  service.  This 
kind  of  thinking  Is  nudged  along  by  the 
public  official  who  meets  public  criticism 
with  a  plaintive  wall:  "But,  oh.  we're  so 
understaffed." 

While  there  Is  undeniably  a  certain  con- 
nection between  good  work  and  ample  man- 
power, better  government  Ls  sometimes  de- 
pendent on  fewer — and  better  -workers,  as 
the  bipartisan  Subcommittee  on  National 
Policy   Machinery  noted   the   other  day. 

Senator  Jackson,  of  Washington,  reports 
that  3  years  of  study  have  prtmipted  the 
subcommittee  to  conclude  that  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  concerned  with  national 
security  are.  among  other  things,  suffering 
from  a  serious  overstating.  The  elimination 
of  excess  manpower  and  a  fresh  concentra- 
tion on  hiring  better  people  is  the  heart 
problem  of  national  security,  the  Senator  ad- 
vl.ses. 

We  are  not  experts  on  how  to  organize  cur 
national  security  effort,  but  certainly 
what  Senator  Jackson  says  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense.     The  proper  response   to  un- 


relenting crisis  Is  not  an  Indiscriminate 
multiplication  of  personnel  tn  the  point  of 
bureaucratic  paralysis  The  need  Is  more  one 
of  brainpower  than  manpower,  where  the 
precious  wisdom  of  a  few  top  men  can  b« 
far  more  valuable  than  the  helter-kelter 
eff  iru^  of  a  leg:    u    .f  bure.iu.rats 

What  Senator  J\ckson  Is  talking  about 
then  is  tlie  very  .'and  tmf  i.t.il  .hkI  very  dim- 
cult  problem  of  attracting  go*)d  n.en  into 
public  service.  It  Us  a  qualitative  problem 
rather  than  a  quantitative  o:.e 

In  this  revvrd.  It  might  be  wise,  as  Sen- 
ator Jackson  further  sui;gests.  thai  the  Oov- 
er:.:nfnt  take  a  new  lCK)k  ut  Its  tangled 
conflict-of-interest  laws,  particularly  those 
which  render  .i  mm  impoverished  bef  re  he 
can  be  considt-r-'d  worthy  .f  public  service. 
Probably  the  most  recent  o,u'.- landing  ex- 
amp.e  of  this  Is  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
m.ir.i.  r.^mf^rly  p-c^M'-nt  of  Ford  M^lor  Co 
In  private  life,  Mr.  McNamara  made  close 
to  SoOO.OOO  a  year  and  owned  ab<  ul  11  5  mil- 
lion m  Ftjrd  St.  ck,  to  say  nothing  ■>!  hl« 
st  )ck  '-ipt;  -n-s  and  retirement  b.-n-'tr.s  But 
all  of  this  had  to  go  bef  ire  Mr  McNanuira 
c  lUld  a.-cppt  his  p 'St  !n  W.i.sn'.iiktt.in  free 
of  conflict-of-interest  susplgWms  or  viola- 
tions. Somehiw  we  have  always  felt  this 
Ls  Ju-st  tcK)  much  ti>  ask     f  most  men. 


swelled  out  of  prop<jrtlon  eTen  to  the  In- 
creased number  and  complexity  of  our  prob- 
lems. 

Kennedy  has  recognlaed  th«  need  for 
adapting  many  of  the  committer  proposals, 
as  witness  his  prompt  action  la  reorganiz- 
ing his  National  Security  Council  (which 
ha^i  seen  two  U»p  leaders  fired  In  the  past 
few  days  I.  abolishing  the  supersecret  Oper- 
ations Co<irdlnating  Botu-d.  ordering  the 
death  of  more  than  1,000  Interagency  and 
adv:.<ory  committees,  and  upgrading  the  role 
of  the  Slate  Department  In  making  naUonal 
security  policy  More  needs  to  be  done,  but 
President  Kennedy  has  certAiuly  made  a 
commendable   blart   In    thU  dUoctlun. 


(From    the    Rockv    Mount    iNC)    Telegram, 

N  )V   24,  1961  I 

Jackson  CoMMrmrE  Rfiort^ 

One  of  the  moet  useful  suggestlMns  made 
by  an  Investigating  committee  Is  the  one 
that  reci.mmcnds  the  removal  of  barriers 
which  exclude  able  private  citizens  from 
public  service,  particularly  In  the  Federal 
Government.  Coupled  with  this  proposal, 
which  was  made  by  the  Government  Pi.llcy 
Machinery  Subcommittee,  were  the  recom- 
mendations that  the  administration  trim 
seriously  overstaffed  defense  agencies  and 
raise  t'>p  Fed>'T.\l  pay 

Today  in  prlvaU;  Industry  th-.-re  .are  plenty 
of  executives  who  have  the  ability,  drive, 
know-how  that  Government  de.sperately 
needs.  To  get  these  men  the  Gwernment 
must  offer  sufficient  Inc'ucement.  To  leave 
private  Industry  these  men  often  give  up 
fabulous  Inc  mes  to  serve.  No  one  blames 
them  when  they  often  return  to  private  in- 
dustry after  a  short  whirl  In  G'vernm.ent 

The  sUitement  Lssucd  by  the  subcommit- 
tee, knuwn  as  the  Jackson  c  •mmittee.  closed 
the  books  on  wh.it  has  been  called  one  uf 
the  most  scholarly  and  nonpartisan  Investi- 
gations In  modern  congressl.>nal  history.  Al 
though  at  lea.';t  a  dozen  of  the  mmmittee's 
major  proposals  have  been  ad'ip'ed  by  the 
Kennedy  administration,  the  concluding 
statement  spotlighted  10  Items  of  unfinished 
business 

At  the  head  of  the  list  was  the  conclusion 
that  faulty  Government  m.achlncry  Is  rarely 
the  real  culprit  when  our  p<illcles  are  In- 
cnn.slstent  or  when  they  lack  suBtalned  mo- 
mentum Unless  our  t'>p  (■fficlala  are  In 
basic  agreement  about  what  is  paramount 
f  ir  the  na*: on.tl  Intere.et— -what  comes  first 
and  what  comes  second — tliere  is  txaind  to 
be  drift  and  confusion  below 

Propx-isals  Include  the  recommer.datl'  n  to 
ellmlnft'i*  personnel  In  national  security  de- 
pir'ment.s  and  agfncles  which  are  d'^lng  work 
that  d'>es  n  t  really  I'.eed  dolntf  Of  rourse. 
that  1.'!  g'  ii.g  on  all  o'.pr  the  Government, 
and  even  reaching  down  InU^  the  State  level 
as  well  We  all  know  th.it  plentv  of  G<iv- 
ernment  wTkers  must  devfUip  the  art  of 
looking  extremely  busy  when  there's  really 
nothing  for  them  to  dvi 

The  committee  report  placed  special  em- 
phasis on  bringing  higher  grade  !'>e<-'p!e  to 
kfy  defense  and  f  rei^n  policy  j^tost.^,  and 
recommending  higher  salaries  at  the  tj'p  (if 
the  rlvll  servi.e  ratings  and  the  ."iUb-Cablnet 
level  There  is  the  obvious  need  for  weeding 
out  exce.ss  staff;    some  of  the  agencies   h.-we 


(From 


■he    MinneaixilU     (Minn.)     Tribune. 
N.jv   36,  1961} 

ADVUE  to  DH'LOMATS 

In  conducting  foreign  policy,  American 
diplomats  too  often  react  negatively  against 
ont-slde  forces  and  too  seldom  react  afflrmc- 
tlvely  to  support  the  vital  national  Interests 
of   the  United   S*«'e« 

This  criticism  of  the  US  Department  of 
State  now  haJ  been  underscored  In  a  state- 
ment by  Sen|t.ir  Henrt  Jackson  based  on  a 
2-year  Inquiry  Into  national  policy  ma- 
chinery by  a  Senate  subcommittee. 

Ih"  statement  Is  being  given  serious  con- 
sideration In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
•Government  not  only  because  Chairman 
J.^CKsoN  Is  a  prominent  Denrjtjcratlc  leader 
but  bfcause  of  PreMdent  Kennedy's  endorse- 
ment of  the  statement 

In  [)rai.slpg  the  report,  Mr  Kennedy  called 
Jack'^on  "the  chief  mover  of  the  most  con- 
stru'^tlve,  fiU--reachlng  hearings  ever  held  on 
the  Government's  conduct  of  national  secvi- 
rltv  objectives  "  He  R.ild  the  »dmlnlstratlon 
and  "he  r.  iin'ry  are  Indebted  to  Jack«on  for 
x.\\f  sMidy 

J.^cKsoN's  f^rst  re<~ommendatlon  set  the 
tone  for  Ms  sta'ement:  "We  need  a  clearer 
understanding  of  where  our  vital  ruitlonal 
Interests  lie  and  what  we  must  do  to  pro- 
mote 'hem  '  In  effect,  this  recommendation 
emphasizes  the  same  need  for  a  national  pur- 
p<v8e  and  national  goals  that  has  been  ex- 
pres.'ed  earlier 

While  Jackso.v  did  not  see  the  need  for 
"radical  additions"  to  existing  policy  ma- 
chinery, he  said  he  regarded  the  heart  prob- 
lem of  national  fecurity  as  "getting  our  best 
people  Into  key  foreign  policy  and  defense 
po«ts  " 

He  criticized  serious  overstafllng  In  na- 
tional securltv  departments,  urged  the  reduc- 
tion of  needless  barriers  that  stand  In  the 
way  of  private  citizens  called  to  national 
duty,  and  reconunended  Improving  the 
elTiTtlveness    of    the    State    Department. 

Jackson  did  not  spare  Congress  Itself  from 
crltlrlKm  He  said  Congress  should  put  Its 
own  house  In  better  order.  He  cited  In  par- 
ticular the  "fragmentiitlon"  of  the  national 
se<mrlty  Issue  on  Capitol  Hill  and  the  fact 
that  Congress  gets  Us  Information  In  "bits 
and  pieces  " 

Congress'  problems  would  be  alleviated,  of 
C"ure.  if  Jealous  committee  chairmen  and 
committeemen  could  be  persuaded  to  hold 
Joint  hearings  for  governmental  offlclals. 
This  would  also  reduce  the  amount  of  time 
offli~lals  now  waste  In  explaining  the  same 
pr-'hlem  to  different  committees. 

Jackson  was  e«:;)eclally  critical  of  the  State 
Department  for  its  failure  to  assert  Its  leader- 
shij)  across  the  whole  front  of  foreign  policy. 
His  subcr>mmltfee  heard  former  and  present 
offlclals.  Including  Secretary  Rusk,  and  while 
Jackson  mentioned  no  rjjeolflc  offlclal  In 
this  connection,  he  criticized  State  Repart- 
mer.t  personnel  for  their  Inexperience,  their 
failure  to  comprehend  the  full  significance  of 
Infiirmatlon  crossing  their  desks,  their  In- 
derisiveness  and  their  lack  of  wisdom. 

Jackson  s  subcommittee  started  Us  review 
wl»h  a  hearing  February  23.  1900.  so  that  It 
had  the  benefit  of  studying  national  security 
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Issues  and  their  handling  by  both  the  Elsen- 
hower and  Kennedy  admlnlatratlonB. 

It  Ls  easier,  of  course,  to  crttlclie  than  to 
change  Washington  procedures,  policies  and 
people.  But  the  Jackson  statement  ought  to 
stimulate  more  thoughtful  review  of  national 
policymaking  practices,  spur  more  compre- 
hensive forward  planning,  and  remind  our 
diplomats  to  act  affirmatively  in  the  national 
u.tcrest  rather  than  merely  to  react  nega- 
tively against  threats  to  that  Interest. 


(From   the   St.    Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch. 

Nov.  27.  1961] 

PoucT  Ajfo  PaPTJLAarrr 

M;iny  Informed  Americans  will  agree  with 
Chairman  Jackson  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Policy  Machinery  that 
"no  ta.sk  Is  more  urgent  than  Improving  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Department  of  State." 
But  like  Mr  Jackson,  whose  committee  re- 
cently concluded  a  2-yeftr  study,  they  will 
not  be  too  certain  of  Just  what  to  do  about 
It. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Washington  says  the 
Dep.irtment  Is  not  doing  enough  to  assert 
Its  leadership  across  the  whole  front  of  for- 
eign policy,  nor  Is  It  doing  enough  to  staff 
Itjoir  for  such  leadership.  A  partial  cor- 
rective may  be  found  In  the  shifts  of  admin- 
istration leaders  announced  Sunday.  But 
Mr.  Jacksow  further  says  State  needs  more 
respect  for  comprehensive  forward  planning: 
that  It  Is  "too  wedded  to  a  philosophy  of 
reacting  to  problems  as  they  arise." 

US.  foreign  p.illcy  In  recent  years  has 
frequently  been  criticized  for  reacting  rather 
than  acting.  Many  critics  before  Mr.  Jack- 
son have  said  that  we  should  develop  long- 
range  policies  that  are  based  on  our  best 
understanding  of  the  facta,  and  that  we 
should  persist  In  these  regardless  of  tempo- 
rary setbacks.  Instead,  so  the  critics  have 
asserted,  we  do  nothing  until  another  coun- 
Iry  acU,  and  then  we  hastily  improvise  a 
ptillcy  of  reaction. 

Unfortunately  this  has  often  been  the 
case,  but  finding  the  remedy  Is  not  nearly  as 
simple  as  diagnosing  the  dlseafe.  Some 
blame  must  be  attached  to  that  amorphous 
entity,  the  people.  Thus  Norman  Graebner, 
head  of  the  history  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  said  at  an  American  as- 
sembly conference  In  Columbia,  Mo.,  a  few 
days  ago,  that  Secretaries  of  State  have  at- 
Uiched  undue  Lmportance  to  the  popularity 
of  their  policies  at  home. 

Maintaining  world  peace,  the  speaker  de- 
clared, "requires  lees  the  popularity  of  a  na- 
tion's foreign  policies  at  home  than  the 
ability  of  these  policies,  conducted  by 
trusted  public  servants,  to  define  and  pro- 
tect the  fpeclflc  Interests  of  the  United 
States  In  this  Nation's  conflicts  around  the 
globe." 

That  Is  true,  and  yet  It  la  false  to  the  extent 
that  the  policies  must  be  supported  at  home 
or  they  will  fall  abroad.  Take  United  States- 
China  policy  as  an  example.  The  experts 
who  had  the  background  to  formulate  a  long- 
range  China  policy  after  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
debacle  of  1948  were  hounded  from  the  State 
Department  by  McCarthy.  Chiang's  par- 
tl.sans  are  so  strong  that  the  administration 
stUl  cannot  develop  a  rational  China  policy. 

The  success  of  a  foreign  aid  policy  may 
depend  less  on  the  preparation  of  an  hnagl- 
iiatlve  and  carefully  reasoned  plan  than  on 
the  support  of  two  or  three  key  Congressmen 
under  pressure  from  their  constituents  to 
oppose  all  such  schemes.  On  at  least  two 
occasions  the  State  Department  tried  to 
bring  President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  state  visit  but  was  prevented 
by  the  opposition  of  a  few  influential  Con- 
gressmen who  had  groups  of  antl-Tlto  Yugo- 
slavs among  their  constituents. 

What  Is  really  needed  Is  a  greater  sophis- 
tication on  the  part  of  the  American  people, 
a  greater  awareness  of  what  President  Ken- 
nedy  was   talking   about   when   he   said   at 
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Seattle  that  the  United  States  Is  "neither 
omnipotent  nor  omnlscent."  Diplomacy 
does  not  consist  of  a  moral  approach  to  every 
problem,  or  the  advocacy  of  a  holy  war.  It 
consists  In  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  power 
at  a  nation's  disposal  and  the  prudent  use 
of  that  power  in  the  Nation's  best  Interest. 

Who  is  to  know  what  is  In  the  Nation's 
best  Interest?  In  a  free  country  every  man 
is  entitled  to  his  opinion;  but  he  Is  also 
obliged  to  Inform  himself,  to  base  his  opinion 
on  fact  and  not  on  prejudice  or  daydreams. 
If  the  people  were  informed  It  would  be  far 
easier  for  the  State  Department  to  make 
plans  that  would  be  assured  of  popular 
support. 

A  whole  apparatus  is  required — a  Presi- 
dent who  will  take  the  lead  in  explaining  the 
facts,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  Is  now  doing;  such 
changes  In  the  State  Department  as  will  con- 
tribute to  efficiency  and  the  emplojrment  of 
the  best  talent  available,  and  a  program  that 
will  provide  the  public,  in  Mr.  Jackson's 
words,  with  a  "clearer  understanding  of 
where  our  vital  national  Interests  lie  and 
what  we  must  do  to  promote  them." 

That  means  education.  If  the  public 
understands  ♦he  facts  It  will  not  be  too  dif- 
ficult to  translate  that  understanding  Into 
forceful.  Intelligent  policies. 


[From  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express.  Nov.  27, 

19«11 
Senate  Ghoup  Urges  SECxmrnr  Effectiveness 

For  2  years  a  Senate  subcommittee  headed 
by  Senator  Henht  M.  Jackson,  Democrat,  of 
Washington,  has  been  conducting  an  inquiry 
Into  Ooverrunent  furtherance  of  national 
security  objectives  and  how  a  free  govern- 
ment could  organize  Itself  to  cope  with  seem- 
ingly more  efficient  totalitarian  systems. 
Chairman  Jackson  now  has  come  up  with 
some  pertinent  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, some  of  which  are  as  follows: 

The  cards  are  not  stacked  In  favor  of 
totalitarian  systems. 

We  need  a  clearer  understanding  of  where 
our  vital  national  Interests  He  and  what  we 
must  do  to  promote  them. 

The  real  problem  of  national  security  Is 
not  reorganization  but  getting  the  best  peo- 
ple Into  key  foreign  policy  and  defense  posts. 

There  Is  serious  overstafflng  In  the  na- 
tional security  departments  and  agencies. 

Needless  barriers  standing  in  the  way  of 
private  cltizeiu  called  to  national  duty 
should  be  reduced. 

We  need  a  stronger  not  a  weaker  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

No  task  Is  more  urgent  than  Improving 
the  effectiveness  of  the  State  Department. 

Concerning  the  State  Department  Senator 
Jackson  had  some  pointed  criticism. 

"State,"  be  said,  "Is  not  doing  enough  In 
asserting  Its  leadership  across  the  whole 
front  of  foreign  policy.  Neither  Is  it  doing 
enough  In  staffing  Itself  for  such  leadership. 
State  needs  more  respect  for  comprehensive 
forward  planning.  The  Department  as  a 
whole  attaches  too  little  importance  to  look- 
ing ahead  In  foreign  policy  and  Is  too  wedded 
to  a  philosophy  of  reacting  to  problems  as 
they  arise.  The  Policy  Planning  Council  Is 
not  now  In  the  main  stream  of  policy- 
making." 

It  is  Important  that  these  comments  come 
from  an  outstanding  member  of  President 
Kennedy's  own  political  party  In  the  Senate, 
although  the  subcommittee  he  headed  was 
a  bipartisan  one  made  up  of  Senators  Hxr- 
Bzar  H.  HuicPHaxT  of  Minnesota,  and  Ed- 
MTTirD  8.  MxTSKiz,  of  Maine,  Democrats,  and 
Kakl  E.  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota,  and  Jacob 
K.  JAVIT8,  of  New  York,  Republicans. 

The  President  has  warmly  praised  the  work 
of  the  subcommittee  and  expressed  the  ad- 
ministration's Indebtedness  for  Its  recom- 
mendations, certainly  an  Indication  that 
something  constructive  Is  going  to  be  done 
to  Implement  them. 


[Prom  the  Marietta  (Ohio)   Times,  Nov.  27. 

19«1] 

Need  Stronger  Pouct 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson's  subcommittee 
has  completed  its  2-year  study  into  national 
policy  machinery.  Early  reports  indicate  it 
has  produced  much  for  national  leaders  to 
consider.  One  of  his  statements  concerning 
It  is  that  too  many  people  believe  that  the 
cards  are  stacked  in  favor  of  totalitarian  sys- 
tems in  the  cold  war.  The  Washington 
Democrat  said:  "Nothing  could  be  more 
wrong." 

He  listed  these  major  conclusions  of  the 
study:  A  clearer  delineation  Is  needed  as  to 
where  our  vital  interests  He  and  what  we 
must  do  to  promote  them;  the  heart  problem 
of  national  security  Is  getting  our  best  people 
Into  key  foreign  pwllcy  and  defense  posts; 
the  career  service  should  be  made  better 
training  grounds  for  posts  of  national  secu- 
rity leadership;  needless  barriers  In  the  way 
of  private  citizens  called  to  national  duty 
should  be  removed. 

President  Kennedy  lauded  the  findings.  It 
must  be  agreed  that  the  country  Is  indebted 
to  the  Jackson  subcommittee.  "The  adminis- 
tration should  set  about  at  once  to  carry  out 
the  findings,  prodding  Congress  where  Its 
cooperative  action  Is  required. 

The  most  important  development  should 
be  an  aggressive  State  Department,  thinking 
ahead  of  the  Soviets  instead  of  Just  reacting 
to  their  moves. 


[Prom  the  Belllngham  Herald,  Nov.  28,  1961] 

State  Department  Needs  Good  Men,  Not  New 

Machinery 

We  don't  know  if  the  findings  of  the  Senate 
subcommittee  on  National  Policy  Machinery 
had  anything  to  do  with  President  Kennedy's 
decision  to  shake  up  the  State  Department, 
but  the  timing  and  direction  of  the  report 
and  Its  reaction  In  the  press  Indicate  there 
naay  be  some  connection. 

Of  course  there  has  been  speculation  for 
months  about  the  role  of  Undersecretary 
Chester  Bowles  and  the  fact  that  his  assign- 
ments and  apparent  Interests  have  not  coin- 
cided with  the  normal  administrative  em- 
phasis associated  with  his  title. 

At  any  rate,  Bowles  Is  out  and  George  W. 
Ball  Is  In.  At  the  same  time,  Walt  Whitman 
Rostow,  deputy  special  assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  national  security  affairs,  has  been 
named  State  Department  counselor  and 
chairman  of  its  Policy  Planning  Council. 

The  subcommittee  has  l>een  holding  hear- 
ings for  some  time  on  the  general  subject 
"Organizing  for  National  Security,"  with  the 
operations  of  State,  Defense  and  the  National 
Security  Council  under  scrutiny.  The  parent 
group  Is  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  subcommittee  has 
been  headed  by  Washington's  Senator  Jack- 
son, with  HtncPHREY.  of  Minnesota,  Muskie, 
of  Maine,  Mitndt,  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Javtts,  of  New  York,  as  members. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  notes  that  the 
subcommittee  found  the  State  Department 
"wedded  to  a  philosophy  of  reacting  to  prob- 
lems" rather  than  looking  ahead  In  foreign 
policy.  According  to  the  Chronicle,  It  Is  one 
thing  to  belabor  State  in  general  simply  be- 
cause the  field  of  foreign  affairs  Is  not  In 
satisfactory  condition.  '"The  Department 
gets  too  much  at  that  criticism.  But  far 
from  dlsmlssible  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  Is 
Senator  Jackson's  severe  and  specific  Indict- 
ment. We  take  the  President's  praise  for  it 
as  a  hopeful  sign  that  something  wUl  be  done 
about  this  report." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  points  to  Jack- 
son's statement  that  correction  of  past  U.S. 
policy  failures  will  not  come  through  radical 
additions  to  ova  existing  policy  machinery. 
"The  heart  problem  of  national  security  is 
getting  oTzr  best  people  into  key  foreign  and 
defense  posts,"  the  Senator  declares.  "More 
often  than  not,  poor  decisions  are  traceable 
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not  to  machinery  but  to  people — to  their 
Inexperience,  their  failure  to  comprehend  the 
full  significance  of  Information  crowing  their 
desks,  to  their  Indeclalveneaa  or  lack  of 
wisdom." 

We  say  amen  to  that.  Not  because  we  have 
any  special  knowledge  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, but  because  It  la  a  truism  that  may  be 
observed  on  eTery  level  of  government  or 
buslneas.  It  Is  not  so  much  the  title  or 
manner  in  which  the  executive  operates  It 
Is  the  caliber  of  the  man  Involved  and  the 
way  he  operates  that  determines  the  effec- 
tiveneaa  of  any  agency. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov    28    1961] 
Shetts  at  State 

Prealdent  Kennedys  first  major  re^.rgan- 
Ization.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note.  Involves 
neither  policy  nor  structure  but  people.  In 
hU  own  language,  the  State  Department 
shifts  are  Intended  to  "provide  a  more  effec- 
tive matching  of  people  with  responsibil- 
ities." 

The  changes  announced  Sunday  might 
well  have  been  made  with  the  November  15 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  In  mind.  That  report  de- 
clared : 

"State  Is  not  doing  enough  In  asserting  i^ 
leadership  across  the  whole  front  of  foreign 
policy.  Neither  la  It  doing  enough  in  staffing 
Itaelf  for  such  leadership. 

"State  needs  more  respect  for  comprt-hea- 
•Ive  forward  planning.  Tlie  Department  « 
a  whole  attpches  too  little  Importance  to 
looking  ahead  In  foreign  policy,  and  Ls  t'W 
wedded  to  a  philosophy  of  reacting  to  prob- 
lems as  they  arise.  The  Policy  Planning 
Council  Is  not  now  In  the  mainstream  of 
policymaking. 

"State  needs  more  ofBclals  who  arf«  (;<><)d 
executive  managers — and  who  are  broadly 
experienced  in  dealing  with  the  full  range 
of  national  security  problems  which  now  en- 
gage the  Department.  The  admlnl.stratlon 
of  foreign  policy  has  become  big  business  ' 
This  places  a  high  premium  on  the  ability 
to  manage  large-scale  enterprises — to  make 
decisions  promptly  and  decisively,  to  dele- 
gate, and  to  monitor. 

"This  need  for  take  charge'  men  Is  par- 
ticularly urgent  down  through  the  Assl.stant 
Secretary  level  and  at  our  large  missions 
abroad.  Round  pegs  In  yquare  holes  are  a 
luxury  we  cannot  afford." 

The  transfer  of  three  Import.int  n'.embers 
of  the  White  Hou.se  executive  staff  to  State 
con\es  cloee  to  being  a  structural  or  organ- 
izational change,  but  whether  personal  or 
structural  It  Is  a  good  thing  The  ambiv- 
alent arrangement  the  Preeident  Initially 
set  up  might  have  worked,  but  if  it  had 
worked  It  would  have  been  a  triumph  of 
genius  over  logic.  Walt  W.  R<i6tow  who 
now  becomes  counselor  to  the  Department 
and  head  of  the  p)ollcy  planning  staff,  is  in 
precisely  the  slot  he  should  occupy  in  the 
administration.  Richard  N  Goodwin  and 
Frederick  G  Dutton  also  are  properly  located 
where  they  can  discharge  line  responsibil- 
ities. The  White  House  establishment  will 
continue  to  have  McGeorge  Bundy  to  r^ly  on 
The  previous  arrangement  seemed  Ideally 
calculated  to  create  second-guessing  and  Ju- 
risdictional overlapping. 

W.  AverlU  Harrlmau  has  earned  the  Job  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
.\ffalrs  by  his  skill  and  tact  In  handling  the 
delicate  policy  problems  entrusted  to  him. 
Brooks  Hays  moves  to  the  White  House  in 
accord  with  his  own  wishes.  Other  changes 
seem  practical  and  logical. 

Displacement  of  Chester  Bowles  as  Undt  r 
Secretary  of  States  will  dismay  many  of  the 
administrations  friends.  It  will  also  dis- 
tress leaders  in  many  countries  who  have 
come  to  look  upon  the  amiable  Under  Sec- 
retary as  a  warm,  sympathetic,  and  under- 
standing friend  The  President  has  np- 
potnled  Mr    Bowles  as  his  special  representa- 


tive and  adviser  on  African.  Asian,  and  Latin 
American  affaurs  He  Is  well  equipped  Uiz 
that  role,  and  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  pains 
will  be  taken  to  see  that  he  undertakes  his 
mission  with  such  unmistakable  marks  of 
the  Government's  confidence  that  he  can  be 
effecUve  and  useful  His  influence  and  abil- 
ity should  not  be  lost  to  the  Guvcrnmeiit. 
and  it  need  not  be  lost  if  it  is  made  clear 
that  Mr  B<)Wl.?s  himself  is  not  altogether  to 
blame  becaus«'  his  genius  and  that  of  his 
Immedi.ite  col  eagues  did  n  >t  mesh 

Tlie  Jackson  conmalttee  has  widely  pointed 
out  that  "fau-iy  machinery"  is  seldom  the 
culprit  v.-hen  policies  a.'-e  nin  sail.sfact.jry 
Tlie  trouble  l.<  rather  "absence  of  a  clciT 
sense  of  direction  and  coherence  of  policy 
.It  the  top  of  '-he  Government  "  The  com- 
mittee traced  wrong  decisions,  not  to  ma- 
chinery but  ■  :o  people  to  their  inexperi- 
ence, their  failure  to  c<jniprehend  the  full 
si^iuHcance  ol  Inf  irmatli-n  crossing  their 
deski.  U)  tl'.eir  indeci-sl. eness  or  lack  uf  wis- 
dom." 

It  is  to  bo  hoped  lh.»t  the  President  now 
h.us  the  right  people  in  the  policymaking 
spots  In  the  State  Department  He  has 
moved  with  eiiTgy  and  di-spatch  to  put  them 
there  and  has  not  hesitated,  in  the  f.ice  of 
IneMUible  crit.cLsm.  to  move  to  correct  ini- 
tial mi.stakes  r  .i.^ignment  and  organl/i- 
tlon. 

I  From   the  Milwaukee    i  Wis  )    Journal,   Nov. 

28.    19611 

It's  Ptople.  Not  Ougani/ation    That  Coi-nt 

IV   Policymaking 

Senator  Jachson,  Democrat,  of  Washing- 
ton, has  for  2  years  headed  a  Subcommittee 
on  National  Ptllcy  Machinery  seeking  to  find 
o'.it  how  our  (iovf-rnment  is  staffed  and  or- 
ganized to  niert  trie  challenge  of  world  com- 
rnuni.sm  Baflc  question  wai  this  'Can  free 
S'^rleTlrs  ^(Utjilan.  outperfurm.  t>utlast— and 
if  need  be  outsacriflce  totalitarian  sys- 
tems'"' 

The  answer  Jacks^in  comes  up  with  is 
"yes  '  He  attaches  only  the  proviso  of  Rob- 
ert Lovett.  a  rotable  witness  before  the  sub- 
committee 'We  must  be  willing  to  do  our 
be.st   " 

When  the  Kennedy  administration  t<H>k 
ofBce  it  was  critical  of  some  machinery 
through  which  Government  was  taking  pol- 
icy action  -of  various  commlttee.s.  the  Nf\- 
tlonal  Security  Council,  large  plannln.j  staffs, 
etc 

So  were  some  witnesses  before  the  suh- 
commlttee*  Some  .sug^'e.sted  a  first  secretary 
to  stand  between  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers and  thf  confusing  complex  of  depart- 
ments and  boards  and  ca  inmlt'ees  Through 
experience  the  administration  has  come  to 
lotik  with  moie  tavor  on  existing  miichlnery 
Jackson,  in  the  final  re{>ort  of  his  subcom- 
mittee, reveals  why 

The  major  problem  of  policymaking  is 
not  In  the  machinery  itself  but  in  rinding  the 
best  possible  personnel.  As  Jackson  put  it. 
"poor  decisions  are  traceable  not  to  machin- 
ery but  to  people — to  their  inexperience, 
their  fiiilure  to  compreliend  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  information  cros.sing  their  de.sks 
to  their  indccisiveness  or  lack  f  wi.stloni  " 
Faulty  machinery  is  rarely  the  real  ctilprit 
when  our  policies  a:e  inconi>ii?'e::t  or  wh^n 
they  lack  sustained   forward  momentum  " 

Not  that  Government  machinery  can't  be 
Improved  It  can  always  be  simplified 
Deadwood  committees  and  personnel  should 
be  weeded  out  OverstiifBng  can  be  avoided 
Needless  barriers  to  bringing  top  men  into 
Government  need  to  be  removed  such  as 
unnecessarily  complicated  and  burdensome 
conflict-of-interest  laws  Planning  can  be 
improved.  Congress  can  change  its  methods 
It  should  l(X)k  at  a  problem  in  its  cimiplete- 
ness  Instead  of  piecemeal  as  it  does  now 
when  different  committees  handle  matters 
relating  to  liatlonal  security,  decide  on  pri- 
orities ,ind  approve  financing. 


But  it  all  comes  down  to  people.  We  need 
the  be«t  we  can  get  and  then  ne«d  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  do  their  best.  This 
may  seem  a  simple  conclusion  for  a  2-year 
study  But  It  Is  an  Important  and  basic  one. 
All  too  often  leaders  tend  to  believe  that  by 
some  miracle  of  organization  the  Inade- 
quacies of  personnel  can  be  overcome. 


(From  the  Economist,  Dec   2.  1©«1 1 
Spanners  in  GovniNMEirr 

After  the  last  great  war  the  way  the  Amer- 
ican Government  handled  Its  national  se- 
curity [HjUcies — on  defense,  foreign  politics, 
and  economic* — was  retirganlred  to  reflect 
the  lessons  that  had  been  learnt  during  the 
struggle.  But.  as  the  c^ld  war  has  become 
semipermanent,  there  have  been  many 
doubts  about  whether  even  this  new  ma- 
chiiiery  provides  the  planning,  flrxiblllty.  and 
coordination  to  enable  the  right  decisions  to 
be  taken  in  time,  and  many  changes  have 
been  proposed  Two  years  ago  the  Senate 
est.iblished  a  Subcommittee  on  National 
Policy  Machinery,  under  Senator  Jackson,  to 
And  out  how  well  the  Government  Is  or- 
ganized and  manned  to  meet  the  challenge 
from  the  Communist  world.  The  commit- 
tee's staff  was  able,  its  members  includf>d 
Senators  Humpheiy,  JAvrra.  Mvndt.  and 
Mt'sKtE.  its  approach  was  nonpartisan;  and 
its  witnesses  amounted  to  a  rollcall  of  many 
of  the  most  distlngvilshed  public  servants 
America  has  had:  Mr  Lovett.  Mr  Kennan 
Mr  H.irrlman.  General  Taylor,  and  Mr  NlUf.e 
among  others.  Their  testimony  makes  en- 
thralling readl  .g 

Li'^t  week  jU5t  bef  ire  the  Gwvrnme!;t 
changes  were  annovmced.  Senator  Jackson 
issued  a  personal  "rtnal  statement"  with 
which  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
are  expected  to  agree  Its  major  conclusion 
Is  that  no  new  machinery  is  needed  and  that 
.ii^y  [T'li'osal  to  add  to  what  exists  should  be 
ex.inr.r.ed  wl'h  the  utmost  skepticism:  In 
particular,  committee-killing,  rather  than 
committee-creating,  should  be  the  order  of 
the  day  ( In  this  respect  and  a  few  others 
the  President  has  already  taken  the  com- 
mlttees  advice  )  But  the  machinery  needs 
to  bo  used  better:  it  is  plain  that  the  sub- 
committee considers  that  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  was  allowed  to  become  too 
large  nnd  overlnstltutlnnalized  and  to  deal 
t<X)  often  with  routine  matters  under  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  and  that  It  should  be  con- 
fined to  presenting  the  President  with  m>\Jor 
alternatives  of  policy.  The  authority  of  the 
.Secretarv  (^f  .State  (who  In  the  American 
system  is  the  President's  principal  adviser  in 
the  foreign  field  i  should  be  clearer  and  his 
effectiveness  greater;  this  apparently  answers 
those  who  advocate  a  "First  Secretary"  to 
share  the  President's  load. 

Senator  Jack.son.  who  thinks  that  the 
main  problem  Is  to  get  the  best  possible 
people  Intf)  the  important  Jobs,  finds  a  good 
deal  to  criticize  on  thLs  score.  For  one  thing 
the  Ciovernment  i.s.  he  pays,  overstaffed: 
the  real  crime  Is  not  that  this  wastes  money 
but  that  It  waste*  the  time  and  energies  of 
the  men  who  are  really  doing  the  work. 
Higher  salaries  are  needed  to  attract  good 
people,  better  training  arrangements  are 
needed  to  give  them  breadth  of  view  and  of 
experience  and  It  should  be  made  easier  to 
bring  in  di.stlnguished  men  from  outside  by 
reiaxiiig  and  m'>dern!z;ng  the  confllct-of- 
Inrere-t  laws  Finally.  SenaUir  Jackson  «r- 
gues  that  a  stronger  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
would  help  the  President  to  establish  an  or- 
der of  national  priorities  and  that  Congress, 
whose  dealing  with  matters  of  national  se- 
curity Is  dangerously  fragmented,  should  Im- 
prove Its  own  organl2»tlon. 
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changes  In  organization  and  personnel  prac- 
tices designed  to  eiable  It  better  to  meet 
these  demands.  Th?  first  year  of  a  new  ad- 
ministration Is  a  t  me  of  testing  of  many 
new  Ideas  and  peopla.  Also.  1961  was  no  ex- 
ception to  this  pattern. 

ihxce  new  agencies  have  come  Into  being. 
New  forms  and  met^ads  of  foreign  assistance 
will,  with  congress!  Dnal  blesalng.  be  vigor- 
ously pursued  by  AID.  The  Peace  Corps  haa 
been  born.  The  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  (ACDA)  has  begun  Its  Impor- 
tant work. 

To  Insure  the  coordination  of  the  activities 
of  these  agencies  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  authority  of  the  Becretary  of  State  over 
them  h.\8  been  maie  clear.  The  Foreign 
Service,  on  its  pnrt.  must  do  all  within  Its 
power  to  support  their  activities.  This  will 
require,  in  particular,  a  much  closer  Integra- 
tion of  effort,  especl  Uly  In  Washington  and 
In  the  substantive  ivreas  of  otir  embassies, 
than  has  existed  teretofore  between  the 
Service  and  ICA-AID 

Ways  of  formulating  policy  have  also 
undergone  changes  which  have  strengthened 
the  leadership  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
passing  of  the  Operations  Coordinating 
Board  and  the  Planning  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Coiuicll.  together  with  the 
new  emphasis  on  fcrward  policy  planning 
at  the  Bureau  level  it  the  Department,  are 
lUu&tratlve. 

But — in  the  words  of  Chairman  Jackson 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  National 
Policy  Machinery — "the  heart  of  national  se- 
curity Is  not  reorganization — It  is  getting 
our  best  people  into  key  foreign  policy  and 
defense  posts." 

It  Is  to  the  quality  of  personnel  that  we 
must  look  to  make  a  prognosis  on  the  future 
effectiveness  of  the  Foreign  Service.  Here 
some  progress  was  xtiLAt  In  1B61,  yet  much 
remains  to  t>e  done. 

As  far  as  the  Sen  Ice  Itself  is  concerned. 
significant  legislative  amendments  were  won 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  wlU  undoubtedly  make 
both  conditions  of  service  and  career  oppor- 
tunities more  attractive.  The  successful  In- 
auguration of  persor.nel  exchange  programs 
with  the  Treasury  axid  Defense  Departments 
strengthens  an  Impo.'tant  aspect  of  training. 
Also  to  t>e  welcomed  are  a  number  of  steps 
designed  to  place  mere  responsibility  on  the 
embassies  generally  and  upon  the  Mission 
Chief  in  particular.  By  wise  decision,  this 
year's  budgetary  problem  will  not  disttirb 
the  vital  recruitment  of  FSO"s-8,  nor  affect 
the  established  sclectlon-out  process. 

Seimtor  Jackson's  terminal  report  men- 
tions a  number  of  things  which  need  atten- 
tion In  1982  and  beyond.  We  agree  with  him 
that  the  Departmen';  and  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice need  'more  ofQcLils  who  are  good  execu- 
tive managers  and  who  are  broadly  expe- 
rienced In  dealing  with  the  full  range  of  na- 
tional security  problems."  Insofar  as  It  may 
be  directed  at  us,  «e  are  concerned  by  his 
criticism  that  "our  career  services  are  not 
producing  enough  officials  with  the  large  ex- 
ecutive talents,  the  breadth  of  experience, 
and  the  width  of  perspective  needed  in  top 
foreign  policy  and  defense  posts."  Hope- 
fully, 1962  win  see  the  Department  and  all 
Its  associated  comjMnents  make  progress 
comparable  to  that  achieved  in  1961. 


i  From  the  Foreign  Service  Journal.  January 
19621 

Balance  Sheet  roa  1961 

As   \'.i   nuxst   years,   the   past   year   brought 
new    demands    on    the   Foreign   Service    and 


MONTANAN—WORLD'S  TOP 
COWBOY 

Mr.  MANSPIEajD.  Mr.  President,  the 
western  section  of  this  country  has  for 
many  years  been  associated  with  buck- 
ing broncs.  cowboys,  and  Indians.  To- 
day, the  Indians  no  longer  ride  the 
plains,  true  cowboys  are  hard  to  find, 
and  the  bucJung  bix>DC8  are  rapidly  being 
surrounded  by  rodeo  corrala.  NeTcrthe- 
less,  a  Montanan  has  again  taken  th« 
title  as  the  world's  champion  cowboy. 


Benny  Reynolds  of  Melrose,  Mont.. 
has  won  the  famous  RCA — Rodeo  Cow- 
boy Association — all-around  title,  at 
Dallas.  Tex.  Benny  comes  from  a  long 
line  of  rodeo  performers;  in  fact  he  has 
been  riding  in  rodeos  since  he  was  5 
years  old.  The  last  Montanan  to  win 
the  title  was  Bill  Linderman,  of  Red 
Lodge,  Mont.,  winner  of  the  title  on  two 
occasions,  1950  and  1953. 

Riding  the  rodeo  circuit  is  an  exciting 
world  to  the  young  and  the  old.  A  fea- 
ture story  which  appeared  In  the  Janu- 
ary 7,  1962,  issue  of  the  Great  Falls 
Tribune  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  life  and 
experiences  of  the  Nation's  top  cowboy, 
Benny  Reynolds.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  this' article  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  in  the  Congr£s- 
sioNAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

M<»rTANA'B  Bennt  Rztnolos,  Top  Cowbot — 

WiMMKR  or  RCA  Au.-AaouND  Ttflx  Comes 

Fbom  Fajult  of  Rodeo  Pekformers 
(By  Tana  Mac) 

One  of  the  riding  Reynolds  family  of  Mel- 
rose rode  right  to  the  top  of  the  rodeo  world 
and  brought  Montana  another  world's  cham- 
pion cowboy  title. 

Twenty-flve-year-old  Benny  Reynolds,  who 
was  reared  on  a  ranch  on  Moose  Creek  about 
7>^  miles  from  Melrose,  went  into  the  Na- 
tional Finals  Rodeo  jA  Dallas,  Tex.,  a  week 
ago  with  a  good  lead  over  his  nearest  com- 
petitors for  the  all-around  cowboy  cham- 
pionship of  the  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association. 

When  the  final  event  was  completed,  Reyn- 
olds had  boosted  his  1961  winnings  to 
$31,309  for  a  clear  claim  to  the  title.  He  went 
into  the  E>allas  finals  with  regular  season 
winnings  of  $28,698. 

Reynolds  is  a  big.  easygoing  man — he  is 
6  feet.  3  inches  tall  and  weighs  195  pounds. 
He's  got  a  ready  smile  and  he  likes  to  meet 
people,  although  he's  a  bit  on  the  bashful 
side. 

His  size  and  weight  are  an  advantage  in 
steer  wrestling,  but  other  cowbo3rs  say  his 
long  legs  may  be  a  handicap  in  spurring  a 
bucking  bronc. 

He  entered  the  National  Finals  in  steer 
wrestling,  in  which  he  won  $9,128  during  the 
regular  season,  and  bareback  bronc  riding, 
which  earned  him  $8,856  prior  to  the  finals. 
He  also  competes,  and  earns  money,  during 
the  regular  season  in  saddle  bronc  events  and 
bull  riding. 

Benny  wasn't  the  only  Montana  cowboy 
to  bring  home  a  title  from  the  national 
finals.  Ronnie  Rossen.  24,  of  Broadus  won 
the  RCA  bull  riding  championship. 

The  last  time  the  RCA  all-around  cowboy 
championship  was  won  by  a  Montanan  was 
in  1953,  when  Bill  Linderman  won  it.  Lin- 
derman. of  the  famous  Red  Lodge  rodeo 
famUy,  also  won  the  title  in  1950. 

Benny's  boyhood  on  the  Moose  Creek 
ranch  was  good  training  for  the  rodeo  world. 
His  father.  Prank,  ran  cattle  and  horses  in 
the  rough  mountain  country  that  surrounds 
the  Moose  Creek  Valley. 

That  range  not  only  afforded  adventure 
for  a  boy,  but  it  demanded  riding  skill  to 
chase  cattle  and  horses  over  the  rugged 
terrain. 

Tlioee  Reynolds  horses  were  not  all  saddle 
horaeB,  either,  which  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
Benny's  and  his  brothers  learning  how  to 
ride  mlL  Frank  Reynolds  staged  many 
smalltown  rodeos  and  he  had  a  good  string 
of  bucking  horses  to  keep  the  family  In  top 
riding  oondltlaa. 

Benny  and  his  brothers,  Johnny  and  Loxils, 
often  rode  these  bronte  to  school.  All  that 
was  needed  to  encourage  the  horses  to  buck 


was  a  tight  flank  strap  or  a  sudden  Jab  of 
the  spurs. 

Benny  well  remembers  one  of  the  first 
horses  he  rode  to  school  In  Melrose.  It  was 
a  small,  well-built  animal  that  had  the  tem- 
perament of  a  mule.  It  wouldn't  offer  to 
buck,  strike,  or  kick,  but  it  would  suddenly 
balk. 

When  it  planted  its  four  legs  wide  and 
refused  to  take  another  step,  no  amount  of 
coaxing  would  make  it  move  until  it  was  of  a 
-  mind  to  do  so.  If  another  member  of  the 
family  was  on  hand,  a  few  applications  with 
a  quirt  on  the  rump  of  the  bottle -raised, 
spoiled  horse  might  make  It  change  its  mind, 
but  Ben's  application  of  reins  or  whip  never 
was  enough. 

"Whatll  I  do  If  I'm  alone  and  It  balks?" 
Benny  demanded  of  his  father. 

"I  suppose  you  could  get  off  and  build  a 
fire  under  it,"  Prank  offered. 

Benny  could  appreciate  this  type  of  humor 
that  was  so  much  a  p>art  of  the  family  life. 
Yet  sometimes  people  outside  the  family 
failed  to  see  the  Joke. 

Between  the  balky  horse  and  a  cow  that 
hated  to  be  milked.  Benny  was  sometimes 
late  for  school. 

"What's  your  reason  today.  Benny?"  the 
teacher   demanded   one   morning. 

"Well,  ma'am,"  Benny  explained,  "the 
oow's  teat  was  sore." 

Benny's  father.  Prank,  who  was  himself 
a  topflight  cowboy,  never  believed  that  mem- 
bers of  his  family  should  be  slaves  to  work. 
They  never  missed  a  rodeo.  They  could  al- 
ways take  time  out  to  visit  when  company 
came,  and  they  had  many  visitors.  The 
family  had  a  host  of  friends,  and  many  cow- 
boys came  for  advice  on  how  to  ride.  Be- 
cause Prank  never  forgot  a  bronc,  cowboys 
were  a'ways  asking  him  to  coach  them  on 
how  to  ride  certain  horses. 

Benny  was  performing  In  rodeos  when  he 
was  5  years  old,  riding  calves.  He  didnt 
alrvays  make  a  ride,  but  soon  he  was  able 
to  stay  on  until  the  calf  quit  bucking.  As 
he  says,  "I  Just  grew  up  In  rodeo.  I've  been 
around  It  all  my  life." 

No  member  of  the  riding  Reynolds  family 
was  ever  limited  to  one  horse.  The  family 
owned  too  many  horses  for  that,  and  they 
were  always  trading  horses,  with  the  result 
that  they  had  all  kinds,  some  with  thorough- 
bred blood,  some  with  Morgan,  some  with 
the  strain  of  the  quarter  horse.  As  the  boys 
grew  older  and  began  going  with  girl  friends, 
they  often  made  the  girls  presents  of  a  horse. 

"I  ain't  never  gonna  give  Idaho  away," 
John  would  say  of  a  favorite  brown  gelding 
he  rode.  But  he  did,  and  the  recipient  was 
usually  a  member  of  the  fair  sex.  It  little 
mattered  to  him  if  he  gave  the  same  horse 
to  two  or  three  girls. 

Yet  the  family,  although  they  traded  often, 
still  farmed  lasting  affection  for  some  of 
their  horses.  There  was  the  bay  mare  that 
the  boys  called  "Gkxjfy"  that  Frank  would 
never  trade.  She  was  a  thoroughbred,  a  race 
mare  that  gave  birth  to  beautiful  colts.  She 
had  at  one  time  injured  her  head  on  a  start- 
ing gate,  and  as  a  restilt  she  continually 
threw  her  head  in  nervousness  when  under 
saddle,  yet  she  was  a  fast,  gentle  animal. 

But  the  the  boys  gave  her  the  name  Goofy 
for  trying  to  go  through  a  fence  with  Louis 
at  a  race  meet  at  Dillon.  She  had  seen 
someone  open  a  gate  on  the  far  end  of  the 
track,  and  before  the  race  was  over,  she 
tried  to  go  through  the  gate,  which  had 
been  closed  by  then.  Fortunately,  the  In- 
Jury  to  Louis  was  only  a  wrenched  hip. 

Today,  Benny  takes  great  pride  in  his  own 
saddle  stock,  and  his  affection  for  his  horses 
Is  similar  to  that  of  his  brother,  Louis.  Ben 
remembers  the  day  Louis  and  he  were  chas- 
ing horses  on  Chicken  Creek,  and  the  lovely 
mare  Louis  was  riding  and  gentling  for  scHne- 
one  else  fell  in  gopher  hole  and  broke  her 
neck.     Louis  was  111  for  the  remainder  of 
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the  week.     Not  only  was  he  shaken  up  phys- 
ically, his  grief  went  deeper. 

Benay  tried  to  Imitate  the  rldlnt;  ability 
of  his  father  and  mother,  who  had  been 
Gertrude  Schmidt  before  her  marriage,  but 
he  al.'o  had  hla  two  brothers.  John  and  U>\.us. 
to  emulate. 

Johns  name  had  stood  among  the  t->p  10 
cowboys  in  the  Nation  In  saddle  bronc  rid- 
ing Too,  he  had  ridden  the  world  s  ch.im- 
pion  bucking  horse.  Trails  End.  in  one  of 
the  finest  rides  ever  executed  on  the  hurse. 
This  was  in  Montana,  at  one  of  Oral  Zuni- 
walfs  shows  at  Livingston  2  years  ago 

After  the  whistle  blew.  John  buuked  off. 
and  the  horse,  stumbling  on  the  buck  rein, 
rolled  end  over  end.  but  missed  crushing  fhe 
tall  cowboy,  who  at  the  time  he  made  the 
sensational  ride  was  suffering  with  a  spinal 
injury. 

John  has  not  contested  In  the  past  lb 
months  due  to  this  Injury  Loul.s  has  net 
followed  the  circuit,  either,  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  because  he  Is  running  his  own 
cattle  ranch  out  of  Dillon. 

Unlike  his  brothers,  however,  who  started 
rodeo  competition  early  In  life  and  were 
champions  before  they  were  16  years  of  age. 
Benny  was  slow  commencing  to  ride  in  RCA 
shows.  Instead,  he  took  part  in  all  the 
Jackpot  rodeos  he  could  en'^r  until  he  had 
perfected  the  liner  points  of  staying  on  the 
hurricane  deck  of  a  pitching  bronc  In  the 
amateur  circles,  he  began  taking  first  money 
Co«u:hlng  him.  In  addition  to  his  brothers. 
were  hU  stepfather.  Donal  Smith  of  Melrose. 
and  Smoky  Beldon.  former  Wild  West  show 
rider  for  Tim  McCoy. 

The  year  prior  to  following  big  timo  rodeo. 
Ben  rode  In  all  the  amateur  si  uws  stagtd 
by  Horace  RAty.  The  fine  broncs  of  Raty  s 
show* — horses  like  Scar  Face  and  Tlpperar>  — 
gave  Ben  the  final  schooling  he  needed  It 
was  the  following  year.  1958.  when  -the  RCA 
announced  Reynolds  had  won  the  R*»olcie 
Cowboy  of  the  Year  award. 

But  he  received  greater  national  attention 
that  season  when  he  became  a  hero  on  tele- 
vision's "Name  That  Tune."  His  earnings 
from  that  show  were  almost  equivalent  to 
hU  earnings  in  rodeo,  and  made  him  the 
Idol  of  thousands  of  young  would-be  and 
genuine  cowboys. 

Youngsters  all  over  the  Nation  sent  in 
names  for  Benny's  horse,  the  winning  name 
receiving  for  its  youthful  entrant  a  prize 
pony.  That  particular  year.  Benny  st.od 
second  In  the  Nation  for  worlds  all-around 
champion  cowboy.  Jim  Shoulders  edging  him 
out  by  a  slim  margin 

The  early  spring  of  this  year,  Benny  be^^an 
to  take  a  big  lead  in  the  all-around  category. 
and  he  consistently  held  that  lead  through- 
out the  year.  In  Montana.  Benny  won  top 
honors  at  four  of  the  States  biggest  rodeos 
Great  Palls,  Butte.  Dillon,  and  Missoula. 

One  of  his  best  purses,  however,  was 
claimed  at  Albuquerque.  N  Mex  .  where  In 
four  event*  he  walked  off  with  a  grand  toUl 
of  $2,128.  He  gave  a  fine  accounting  of  him- 
self at  other  top  rodeos  like  Denver.  Douglas, 
Wyo  .  and  San  Francisco. 

Last  spring  Benny  was  married  to  a  Texas 
girl  who  has  her  own  cattle  ranch  and  raises 
registered  quarter  horses.  Benny  also  h.is 
ranch  investments 

There  s  a  story  about  Benny  that  may  ex- 
plain his  rise  to  the  world's  rodeo  champion- 
ship. 

One  of  those  calves  that  Benny  rode  when 
he  was  a  little  shaver  threw  him  hard  Pete 
Crump,  a  veteran  rodeo  hand,  gave  Benny 
an  lee  cream  cone  to  take  away  the  hurt 

Benny  dashed  back  to  the  chutes  and 
demanded  he  be  given  another  calf  to  ride 

•Think  you  can  ride  this  one'' "  the  chute 
boss   kidded. 

•Nope.  I  don  t  think  I  can  ride  him  but  I 
might  get  another  Ice  cream  cone.'  chirped 
Benny. 


So  5>erhans  Ice  cream  cones,  not  prize 
money,  started  Benny  on  the  championship 
trail. 


SP^fATOR  SMATHERS-  VISIT  TO 
LATIN  AMERICA  ON  A  FACTFIND- 
ING TOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Pre.^idcnt.  one 
of  the  best  traveled  and  most  knowl- 
edgeable Mf^mbers  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  affairs  in  Latin  America  i.s  the 
distin'nushed  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr  Sm.^thersI  This  fall,  in 
pursuance  of  his  official  duties,  he  made 
an  exhaustine:  and  worthwhile  trip  to 
Mexico  and  Central  America  on  a  fact- 
nndini;  tour  as  ch.airman  of  the  Senate 
Latin  American  Trade  Subcommittee, 
and  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
and  nnance  Committees  FYillowins  is 
a  set  of  seven  articles  concerning  his  trip 
published  in  Florida's  leading  newspa- 
pers. 

I  a.-^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
sults of  his  findings  on  that  trip  be 
incorporated  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate, 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows . 

(Dec  6.  19611 

Aii'ncLE  No   1 

I  By  Senator  Georce  A  SMATnra-s) 

Mexico    Crrr  —The    Mexican    man    in    the 

.street  l--*  having  serhms  second  thoughts 
about  Fidel  Castr.i  •  •  •  and  he  may  be 
getting  ready  t.)  turn  his  b;i(  k  rn  the  Cutaen 
dictaUir.    forever 

For  the  United  Sta'ps  this  la  imp.rtant 
because  Mexico— Latin  Americas  second 
largest  country  In  population— exerts  a 
{Kjwerrul  political  and  economic  influence 
on  the  entire  heml.spheric  Fystf-m  of  nations 
It  is  always  exhilarating  to  visit  MpxIco 
City,  this  bustling  sprawling  metropolis  of 
4  6  million  people  second  only  to  New  York 
m  p..ipulatlon  among  all  the  great  cities  of 
the  New  World 

Even  now.  bright  Christmas  <.lPcoratl..ns 
are  being  strut-.g  across  the  broad,  tree-lined 
boulevards,  a  reminder  of  the  country  s 
deeply  rellgloos  traditions,  and  a  ^harp  con- 
trast U)  the  poisoned  philosophy  the  Com- 
munista  seek  t4j  spread  In  ever-increasing 
do.ses . 

In  the  m.Lssive  Ideological  a.ssault  that 
Castro  has  leveled  against  this  nation  of  36 
nulllon  people,  he  ha.s  had  the  full  cfnopera- 
tlon  and  the  seemingly  endless  resources 
of  the  Soviet  Unl.ns  huge  Mexico  City  em- 
bas-sv  Its  hundred-man  staJT  Is  large  enough 
to  takp  care  of  the  S.ivlet's  diplomatic  busi- 
ne.s5  in  every  country  of  Latin  America — if 
that  were  the  S<;vtet's  goal  (By  way  of 
ex:\m;>le.  every  member  of  thf  So\ipt  Em- 
bassy here  is  a  Ru.s.--ian  citizen  In  contmst. 
nvre  than  one-half  of  the  employees  of  the 
American  Emb.issy  ar«  Mexican  ) 

L.ust  y*'ftr  the  Soviets  spent  $11  million  In 
Mexico  for  propag'inda.  much  of  it  fled  Into 
the  C  istro  pattern,  compared  to  less  than  a 
million  for  our  entire  information  program 
in  this  vital  country  This  $11  million  do*«s 
not  include  the  active  participation  in  pro- 
Communist  propaganda  activities  carried  out 
bv  'hp  C'/o<'h  and  Cuban  Embiussifs  here 

Each  week  7  tons  of  Russlan-prrxluced 
.Spanish  language  propaganda— textbooks. 
omU-s,  mo\le  films,  slK  k  magazines,  news- 
papers—are unloaded  from  planes  from  Mos- 
cow, then  sent  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  and 
thereafter  widely  distributee!  In  remote 
village  schixiis.  aa  well  as  the  national  uni- 
versity. t«xtbi>)ks.  laced  with  sly  Communist 
propaganda,  are  distrlbut^ed  free  to  thousands 


of   trusting  students,   too  p*.K)r   to  buy   their 
own  8cliooll><K>k.s 

I  learned  Just  t')day  that  last  year  the  So- 
viet Union  gave  ull-expen.se.  0-year  scholar- 
ships to  150  Mexican  students,  to  study  in 
M  ..srow  at  the  so-called  Friendship  Univer- 
sity Next  vear  the  Reds  will  grant  600  ol 
these  propaganda  scholarships  to  Mexican 
youths  Five  thous.iiid  applications  are  on 
hie  lor  such  So'.let  scholarships.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  provided  only 
14  part-lime  scholarships  for  Mfxlr.iM  stu- 
dents to  American  universities  last  ye.ir, 
with  l,:Jt>0  competing  for  the  awards. 

I  was  told  that  one  night  recently  mo-.le- 
giK-rs  all  over  Mexico  paid  premium  prices  to 
buy  ti.kr-tj,  tor  a  spc  lal  premier  of  a  new 
Mexican  lUm  llie  proceeds  went  to  a  na- 
tional children's  charity.  Audiences  were 
.surprised  to  discover  that  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Mexican  film  a  30-mlnute  Rus- 
sian-made movie  was  shown,  technically  per- 
fect, and  masterful  iw  a  piece  of  Red 
pr'  p.iganda 

C>bviously,  the  battle  against  the  Castrd- 
Communlst-attempted  penetration  of  demo- 
cratic Mexico  is  far  from  over. 

Castro  has  the  backing  of  powerful  leftist 
elements  on  the  Mexican  political  scene. 
Former  President  Lay-aro  Cardenas,  who  has 
made  hlm.self  a  hero  to  many  of  Mexico's 
14  million  peiisants.  Is  sought  as  an  ally  by 
the  C.iPtroltes 

But  there  are  bright  sides.  t<Ki  Within  the 
last  few  da\s.  hundnds  of  thousands  of 
Mexicans  who  h.ad  hopefully  looked  upon 
Castro  as  some  sort  of  stn-lal  reformer  who 
could  export  his  pr<imise  of  a  better  life  for 
all  were  shocke<l  to  read  Castro's  boast  "I 
am  a  M.irxist-I.^'nlnl.st  and  will  l>«  one  until 
the  day  I  die  " 

Now  the  C.istro  m.isk  Is  off  and  reaction. 
in  Rome  tpLirters  at  lea.st,  has  been  swift 

Said  former  Mexican  President  Miguel  Ale- 
man  We  don't  want  Communism  or  any 
other  Ism  that  will  Interfere  with  the  Insti- 
tutional life  of  our  country." 

Tliere  are  other  Mexicans,  too,  many  thou- 
.v\nds  (  f  thfin  who  ha\e  realized  all  along 
that  the  Ciustr"  revolution  was  a  fraud. 

And  that  is  helpful,  for  the  danger  of 
Castroism  in  Mexico  Is  not  that  It  triggers  on 
ix-Citsional  antigovernment  demonstrations  or 
promites  antl-Amerlcan  slogans  Its  real 
threat  lies  in  the  fart  that  It  attempU  to  In- 
ject M.irxlsm  Into  Mexico  s  grassroots  revolu- 
ti<ni  launched  half  a  century  ago  and  still 
going  on  Castro  s  aim  has  be«n  to  subvert 
and  destroy  the  Mexican  revolution  and 
bring  about  the  ultimate  loss  of  liberty  for 
the  people  of  this  vibrant  country 

That  Is  what  happened  in  Cuba  This  la 
what  Ciistro  plans  for  Mexico. 

Castro  in  Cuba  rallied  the  people  with 
false  promises  of  liberty  and  Justice.  Hut 
when  the  black  curtain  was  drawn  back 
Castro  had  enslaved  his  people,  stolen  their 
liberty  deprived  them  of  their  religion,  and 
killed  many  of  those  who  opposed  him 

Millions  of  Mexicans — probably  the  ma- 
jority—  have  been  appalled  by  Castro  a  ad- 
ml8sl«)n-  his  bloody  excesses  and  tyranny. 
They  now  see  clearly  that  the  revolution 
which  Castro  speaks  about  Is  not  the  siune 
kind  that  the  Mexicans  had  and  believe  In 
and  revere 

Tonight  I  liHik  forw.ard  to  a  meeting  with 
the  Pre.sident  of  Mexico.  Adolfo  Lopez  Ma- 
teos  and  In  my  next  article  I  will  give  you 
my  impre.islons  of  the  meeting. 

[Dec    7,    19611 

Asnn.E  No    2 

(By  Senator  Geobci  SMATHras) 

Mh.xico  City      No  one  can  expect  to  visit 

Mexico     and     return      home     with     simple 

answers 

Mexico  Is  as  complicated  as  It  U  beautiful. 
Its  history  and  culture  have  resulted  from 
the   melding  erf  ancient  Indian  clvlllratlons 
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overlaid  with  five  centuries  of  a  Spanish  con- 
qulstadore-tyije  civilization  and,  more  re- 
cently, the  impact  of  an  Intense  rebirth  of 
Indian  nationally itlon.  This  leads  to  seem- 
ing contradictions  and  Inconsistencies  In 
programs  and  policies  of  the  government. 

This  was  never  more  evident  than  In  the 
recent  vote  cist  by  Mexico  at  the  meeting 
of  representatives  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  which  sought  collective 
Inter-Amerlcan   action  against  Fidel  Castro. 

At  that  meetli  g  a  resolution  was  offered 
by  Colombia,  which  called  for  a  January 
meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  OA8 
to  determine  a  course  of  collective  action  on 
Cuba. 

Fourteen  nations,  Including  the  United 
States,  voted  In  favor  of  the  resolution;  five 
nations  abstained  Only  Cuba  and  Mexico 
voted  against  the  resolution. 

In  my  meeting  here  with  Manuel  Tello, 
the  fatherly,  soft-spoken  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Relations  for  Mexico.  I  said :  "The  peo- 
ple of  my  country  do  not  understand 
Mexico's  vote,  nor  do  I.  Frankly,  we  are 
confused." 

The  benign  Foreign  Minister,  a  deeply  re- 
ligious man.  leaned  across  his  old-fashioned 
desk  and  at  some  length  earnestly  explained 
that  M  xlco  approached  this  question  of 
OAS  action  against  Cuba  from  a  legalistic. 
Juridical   vlfw 

According  to  Senor  Tello,  and  many  other 
Mexicans,  the  Rio  Treaty,  under  which  col- 
lective OAS  action  against  Cuba  is  pro- 
posed, would  have  to  be  broadened  before 
such  action  could  be  voted  by  the  OAS.  He 
told  me  that  this  would  necessitate  ratifica- 
tion of  a  broadened  Rio  Treaty  by  the  Mexi- 
can Senate. 

But.  to  my  mind,  there  was  probably  a 
much  more  compelling  reason  than  the  Ju- 
ridical one  In  1910.  when  the  Mexican 
Revolution  got  underway,  there  was  a  se- 
rious threat  of  collective  action  against  It 
by  Argentina.  Brazil,  and  the  United  States. 
Action  never  materialized,  but  Mexicans 
have  never  forgotten  the  threat,  and  today 
while  following  the  principles  of  multiple 
nation  action  to  meet  economic  and  social 
problems  of  the  hemisphere,  they  shy  away 
from  any  multi-nation  action  that  to  them 
smacks  of  intervention. 

There  were  three  other  significant  visits 
in  this  busy  day.  I  spoke  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Mexico  City  and  discussed  with 
them  the  proposed  US.  ttix  on  the  earnings 
of  American  businesses  abroad. 

I  told  the  businessmen  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  tax.  since  I  believe  that  U.S. 
companies  should  not  be  put  in  a  less  favor- 
able competitive  position  than  the  firms  of 
countries  such  as  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Japan — all  of  which  have  im- 
portant business  interests  In  Mexico. 

PYee  enterprise  is  a  hallmark  of  our  democ- 
racy and  must  be  maintained  and  demon- 
strated In  these  rapidly  emerging  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  If  they  are  to 
choose  this  system  over  that  of  government 
ownership.  After  a  briefing  at  the  Embassy, 
we  had  a  large  and  spirited  press  conference 
at  the  Reforms  Hotel.  Unlike  recent  years, 
there  was  less  evidence  of  the  influence  and 
impact  of  Castroism  In  the  questioru  asked. 
I  was  able  to  remind  some  of  my  question- 
ers that  they  took  me  rather  seriously  to  task 
last  year  and  the  year  before  for  my  asser- 
tions that  Castro  was  a  Communist  tool  and 
menace  and  should  be  fought  as  tenaciously 
as  one  would  fight  a  burglar  in  his  home. 
Further,  I  was  delighted  to  get  In  a  few 
licks  on  the  so-called  image  of  Castro — 
and  the  duty  of  the  press,  to  now  report 
that  Castroism  was  no  longer  individualistic 
since  his  admission  of  Marxism.  It  should 
now  be  labeled  for  what  it  is — complete  tin- 
adulterated  communism. 

At  8:30  last  night  I  drove  with  Tom  Mann, 
our  Ambassador,  to  the  residence  of  Presi- 
dent   Adolfo    Lopez    Mateos.     There,   in   hl« 


unpretentious  functional  ofllce,  we  discussed 
many  facets  of  United  States-Mexican  rela- 
tions. 

The  50-year-old  President,  a  handsome, 
vibrant  man,  (Minted  out  that  Mexico  had 
sided  with  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  in  many  recent  issues — for  example, 
Mexico  voted  against  Russian  demands  for 
a  troika  secretaryship  In  the  United  Nations, 
for  the  U.S  position  of  strength  and  no  re- 
treat at  Berlin,  and  other  vital  and  impor- 
tant Free  World  Issues.  While  the  matter 
was  not  discussed  with  the  President,  never- 
tJieleas,  in  talking  with  him  and  other  of- 
ficials and  the  so-called  man  in  the  street, 
I  leave  Mexico  with  the  feeling  that  they 
will  vote  with  us  against  the  admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  United  Nations  and  that, 
since  Castro's  admission  of  long-time  Com- 
munist beliefs,  there  is  growing  unhappiness 
over  their  vote  with  Cuba  at  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  meeting. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  Mexico 
does  when  the  OAS  foreign  mlnlEtcrs  meet 
in  Washington  January  10  to  vote  on  the 
Cuban  question. 

My  meetings  with  US.  Ambassador 
Thomas  C.  Mann,  both  at  an  informative 
briefing  session  at  the  Embassy,  and  at  a 
dinner  at  the  residence  in  the  evening,  left 
me  with  a  sense  of  confidence  In  his  ability 
and  dedication. 

His  grasp  of  these  many  complex  Mexican 
problems — the  needs  for  Increased  Mexican 
economic  productivity  in  the  light  of  its 
rapidly  Increasing  population,  the  aspira- 
tions and  the  intricacies  of  the  PRX,  Mex- 
ico's leading  pxjlltlcal  party,  which  covers 
the  full  spectrum  from  extreme  left  to  ex- 
treme right — reveals  a  man  of  deep  knowl- 
edge of  the  country's  psychology  and  political 
makeup. 

We  leave  Mexico  with  the  growing  impres- 
sion of  a  giant  awakening — a  restless,  am- 
bitious giant  who  Is  warm  and  friendly — 
who's  motives  are  good — but  who  yet  has 
not  quite  understood  the  true  struggle  and 
that  he  is  Involved  in  a  fi.ght. 


|Dec.  8.   1961] 

Abticlx  No.  3 

(By  Senator  Geokgk  Sicathers) 

Guatemala  Cttt. — Seven  years  ago  this 
capital  city  and  this  country  were  caught 
behind  the  Communist  iron  curtain.  Today 
Guatemala  is  a  free  and  democratic  nation, 
liberated  from  the  Red  grasp — but  Its  prob- 
lems are  far  from  solved. 

Guatemala  Is  a  ruggedly  beautiful  land 
of  4  million,  about  the  size  of  Tennessee, 
and  traces  Its  history  back  to  the  time  of 
a  highly  advanced  Indian  civilization  which 
flourished  nearly  2.000  years  ago.  Well  over 
half  of  Guatemala'F  p>opulation  today  is 
Indian. 

Guatemalans  proudly  boast  that  their 
mile-high  capital  has  natural  air  condition- 
ing the  year  around.  A  ring  of  volcanoes — 
a  few  of  which  are  still  active — circle  the 
city.  Jutting  upward  sharply  into  the  crystal 
atmosphere. 

Without  doubt  one  dominant  personality 
stands  out  in  Guatemala  today.  He  is  the 
President  of  the  Republic — Gen.  Miguel 
Ydigoras  Fuentes. 

Shortly  after  arriving  by  Jet  from  Mexico, 
and  after  meeting  with  our  Embassy  officials 
in  a  briefing  sesElon,  I  visited  the  Guate- 
malan President  in  his  mahogany-paneled 
office  in  the  massive  and  beautiful  Spanish 
colonial -style  national  palace. 

In  the  long  corridors  outside  his  office  a 
score  of  Guatemalans  of  all  classes  sat  on 
benches,  waiting  their  turn  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent. There  were  businessmen,  Government 
officials,  and  Indian  peasants,  some  of  them 
wrapf>ed  in  shawls  and  holding  infants  In 
their  arms.  In  the  light  of  the  recent  vio- 
lent history  in  Guatemala  and  the  fact  that 
Ydigoras"  predecessor  was  shot  and  killed  in 


the  preEldential  palace,  Ydigoras'  accessibil- 
ity to  the  people  Is  remarkable. 

As  we  entered  the  office  I  shook  hands  with 
the  alert,  clear-eyed  67-year-old  national 
leader,  whom  I  had  met  2  years  ago  on  my 
last  trip  here,  and  said,  "Mr.  President,  you 
look  fine." 

With  a  wry  smile  he  replied.  "I  am  lean 
and  hungry.     One  doesn't  get  fat  on  hope." 

Having  been  exposed  for  many  years  to  the 
subtle  amenities  of  Latin  American  political 
fjgvires.  this  directness  was  surprising  and 
refreshing. 

The  President  went  on  to  say  that  not  all 
Latin  American  countries  are  alike — that 
each  has  its  special  problems.  He  asked  that 
the  United  States  give  careful  attention  to 
the  unique  problems  of  his  country,  and 
that  we  give  sympathetic  consideration  to 
its  pressing  needs. 

Guatemala's  plight  is  linked  directly  to  the 
recent  Communist  domination  of  the  coun- 
try, under  the  Red  puppet  Jacabo  Arbenz 
who  oyrannlzed  Guatemala  from  1951  to 
1954.  For  several  years  before  that  there 
had  been  a  softenlng-up  process,  when  the 
country  was  controlled  by  a  self-dubbed 
"spiritual  socialistic"  president,  Juan  Jose 
Arevalo. 

The  Communist  reign  of  terror,  instituted 
by  Arbenz.  came  to  a  sudden  and  dramatic 
end  In  1954,  when  Col.  Castillo  Armas  led  a 
revolution  which  overthrew  the  Reds. 

Castillo  Armas  himself  became  president 
and  was  on  his  way  to  leading  the  country  on 
the  road  back  to  democracy  when  assas- 
sinated 'by  one  of  his  trusted  guards.  Then 
Ydigoras  was  elected  president. 

The-  memory  of  the  frightful  killings  and 
torturing,  ordered  by  Arbenz,  may  have 
softened  with  time,  but  as  President  Ydi- 
goras solemnly  pointed  out  yesterday,  al- 
though he  and  Castillo  Armas  wiped  out 
the  Communist  cells  in  the  country,  some 
of  the  evil  roots  still  fester  Just  below  the 
Eiu-face.  Years  of  Communist  indoctrination 
are  not  easily  swept  aside. 

The  Communists  stlU  greedily  eye  Guate- 
mala. It  was  the  first .  Communist  beach- 
head in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the 
only  nation  in  the  world  ever  to  escape  from 
Communist  control. 

Arbenz  Is  today  in  communism's  Cuba, 
where  he  plots  to  seize  control  of  Guatemala 
again.  Nightly  broadcasts  from  Cuba, 
beamed  to  Guatemala,  promise  to  "liberate" 
the  country  and  "return  it  to  the  Red  fold." 

The  President,  in  good  English,  told  me 
that  there  are  Castro  sigents  constantly  at 
work  in  his  country  and  that  hvmdreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  are  tunneled  in  from 
Cuba  through  Mexico  for  use  by  Red  subver- 
sion experts. 

Ydigoras  asserted  that  there  are  Com- 
munist military  forces  being  trained  in  Cuba 
and  on  the  Yucatan  Peninsula  for  an  in- 
vasion of  Guatemala. 

But  Guatemala's  leader  is  not  Idle.  A  vig- 
orous man  of  action,  he  has  rallied  his  own 
people,  sought  to  alert  Central  America  to 
the  Communist's  designs  against  every  free 
government. 

Guatemala  was  the  first  hemispheric  na- 
tion to  break  off  relations  with  Cuba.  Since 
then  the  United  States  and  nine  Latin 
American  counla-ies  have  followed  suit. 
Now  Ydigoras  has  taken  the  fight  one  step 
further.  He  has  proposed  that  the  Central 
American  nations  set  up  a  military  alliance 
for  mutual  security  against  communism. 

I  was  flattered  when  the  President  quoted 
from  a  recent  Senate  speech  of  mine,  in 
which  I  suggested  the  establishment  of  a 
NATO-type  Inter-Amerlcan  military  organi- 
zation to  deal  effectively  and  directly  with 
the  Castro  menace.  He  has  gone  beyond  the 
talking  stage  of  such  a  plan,  and  Is  now  seek- 
ing basic  agreements  with  his  neighboring 
nations  to  translate  the  Idea  into  action. 

But  Ydigoras^doesn't  spend  all  of  his  days 
brooding  about  Castro.     There  are  wars  to 
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be  waged  Rgalnat  porerty  and  economic  un- 
derdevelojjment,  aa  he  knows  well. 

He  haa  been  a  leader  In  Betting  up  a  com- 
mon market  for  Central  America,  which  Is 
already  reaping  benefits.  Laat  year,  for  the 
flurat  time,  the  Central  American  nations  ex- 
changed 130  million  worth  of  goods,  and 
old  and  unrealistic  trade  barriers  which 
walled  off  one  country  from  another— to 
their  mutual  disadvantage — are  beginning 
to  fall  away. 

There  are  other  hopeful  signs.  Ouate- 
mala  has  pushed  Its  exportation  of  fmzen 
beef  to  the  %\  mllllon-a-year  mark  Unclf-r 
a  new  Industrialization  law  210  new  factories 
have  been  established  In  the  country  within 
the  past  3  years.  Roads,  Irrigation  project."! 
and  schools  are  being  built -30  new  sciiools 
will  be  dedicated  within  the  next  m->nth 
Many  o:  the  Utter  programs  were  helped  by 
US.  foreign  aid  to  Guatemala  and  tlie 
people   rf   this  country   are   grateful 

But  Guatemala  haa  economic  dilemmas 
too.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  price 
of  Guatemalan  coffee — by  far  Its  largest 
money  crop  for  export — has  slumped  from 
$70  a  hundred  pounds  to  a  little  more  than 
•20. 

Two  flerce  tropical  storms  last  year  devas- 
tated millions  of  dollars  worth  of  crops,  and 
aU  parts  of  the  country  have  felt  the  pinch 

I  left  the  hour-and-a-half  Interview  with 
President  Ydlgoras  with  this  feeling;  Guate- 
mala Is  a  country  beset  by  many  problems 
It  has  come  through  a  stormy  period  of  Com- 
munist domination  and  now  stands  wl*h  the 
free  governments  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
It  has  a  great  potential.     It  has  a   v!E;orou.= 
enlightened  leader.    It  Is  a  nation  de;=er.ing 
of  our  assistance. 


[Dec.  5.  19611 

Articls  No.  4 

( By  Senator  Geoece  Smather.s  i 

MANAcr.t.  NiCARAcrA — Twenty  miles  north- 
west of  this  capital  city,  across  a  du.sty. 
tortuous  mountain  road,  an  old  Nlcar  itruan 
carpenter  teaches  school  beneath  a  shelter- 
ing tree 

His  pupils  are  seven  barefooted  pevant 
children.  They  sit  on  a  lonsr  bench,  facing 
their  teacher  at  his  kitchen  tab!e-de.=lt. 
While  the  children  diligently  trace  their 
first  letters  on  pieces  of  slate  the  carpe  iter- 
teacher  goes  to  the  front  of  his  workshop 
where  he  labfirlourly  turns  a  piece  of  wood 
on  an  ancient  hand-powered  lathe. 

An  American  visitor  who  came  upon  the 
scene,  asked  the  carpenter  how  It  happened 
he  was  teaching  school. 

The  old  man  explained  th,\t  the  village 
school  was  already  filled,  and  that  ftirther, 
his  students  were  the  children  of  poor  peo- 
ple, unable  t<5  provide  books  and  piper  for 
their  offspring. 

He  said:  I  am  not  well-educated  myself 
But  I  thought  that  these  children  should 
at  least  be  tausrht  to  read  and  write  " 

With  these  words  the  old  carpenter 
summed  up  the  burning  aspiration  of  most  of 
his  countrymen — the  desire  for  education. 

But  the  road  to  that  goal  Is  a  hard  one. 
In  this  country  of  mountains  and  plains, 
lying  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  63  percent  of  Its  14  million 
people  cannot  read  and  write.  In  some  re- 
mote villages  95  percent  of  the  people  are 
Illiterate. 

When  I  arrived  here  yesterday  I  agreed 
with  our  Ambassador.  Aaron  Brown,  that  In 
the  field  of  primary  education  the  United 
States  can  make  an  Important  and  lasting 
contribution  to  help  this  counuy  solve  many 
of  Its  basic  problems. 

Ignorance  bre«ds  poverty,  denies  people 
the  chance  to  gain  a  better  life,  keeps  them 
tied  to  a  primitive  economic  system,  and 
makes  them  ready  targets  of  the  false  prom- 
ises oX  communism. 


US  f'jrelgn  aid.  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  has  m.ade  primary  education  one 
of  Its  main  «,'nCs,  in  Nlc.irii>:u<i 

But  the  education  problem  Is  massive,  and 
US  aid  can  only  .serve  as  a  car.alyst  to  cause 
the  NlcaragTi.»ns  themselves  t/i  embark  on  a 
meaningful  education  pms^r.im 

Today,  even  though  the  NliarngMan  Gov- 
ernment spends  20  fjercent  of  Its  budget  on 
education,  this  Is  f.ir  from  enough  m.  n-y 
to  meet  the  needs  Education  for  all  Nlcn- 
raguan.s  la  linked  '^^  the  depressed  narmnal 
Income,  which  has  suffered  from  falling  mar- 
ket  prlce.s    for   Its   agricultural   exports 

There  Is  another  problenn  Nicaragua  Is 
the  largest  of  the  six  Central  Amerlc.in 
c  ui-.trlcs- about  the  size  if  Indiima,  but 
h.xs  a  populatlnn  nr.t  much  bU'g-T  than  that 
of  Diide  C.  unty,  Fla  As  a  r-'sult,  much  of 
the  good  land  Is  not  as  yet  under  cultivation 
Last  night  at  a  dinner  In  the  Emba.«sy 
rebiUcnce.  situated  on  a  hilltop  o\erkH,klni? 
MiUiagua,  I  discussed  the  land  problem  with 
a  cru.ss-sectlon  if  the  country's  buslncst  .md 
goveriiment  leiders. 

They  told  me  that  a  c^  mprehensl-.  e  land 
reform  law  is  now  before  the  N.illonal  Con- 
gress, which  would  create  an  agrarian  Insti- 
tute t<.  further  Irind  settlement. 

The  agrarl.in  Institute  would  see  that 
f.irmers  who  cultivate  a  plot  of  public  land 
for  a  yeir  or  more  would  be  given  tlUe  to 
a  125-acre  tract  without  charge,  and  have 
the  opportunity  to  buy  the  balance  of  the 
land  they  till 

Nlc;u-agu.ins  are  also  seeking  to  Increruse 
U.e  rju.'illty  and  quantity  of  their  beef  pro- 
ductiiiu-  Yesterday,  on  a  tour  of  a  r.inch 
near  the  caplUil  I  saw  a  he.;rd  of  Brahmin 
cattle,  the  s.une  breed  which  has  proved  s<i 
succes-slul  In  Florida  Cattlemen  here  are 
hopeful  of  a  bright  futtu-e 

To  me  these  steps  Indicate  that  pr-'^re.ss 
Is  being  made  with  some  of  the  country's 
agricultural  problems. 

On  another  subject.  I  learned  from  sev- 
eral sources  that  although  the  Communist 
Party  Is  outlawed  In  Nicaragua.  It-^i  tinder- 
ground  .igento  are  hard  .it  w.  u  k  They  haVie 
Infiltrated  the  labor  unions.  Inltllectual 
groups,  and  the  na'luii.*!  unl-.  erslty.  In  a 
country  where  most  of  the  people  can  n»>tther 
read  nor  WTlte,  the  spoken  w^rd  bee  .nics 
most  powerful  and  Castro's  radio  transmi'- 
ters  steadily  bombard  the  Nlcarac^Jan  air 
with  Communist   propaganda 

At  the  s'Art  of  the  20th  cen'ury  Nicaragua 
was  .seething  with  unrest  as  rival  polltlciU 
p.ir'ies  1  ■ugli':  f  r  f>-)wer  The  country  was 
burdened    with    mountainous    debts. 

In  1912.  U  .''.  Marines  landed  to  restore 
order  heglnnli.g  an  era  of  occupation  uhli  h 
lasted  until  19:-!3 

As  an  Interesting  sidelight,  the  Marines 
Introduced  baseball  to  the  coutitry  and  to- 
d.iy  It  is  the  n.vtlonal  sport 

in  1935,  .\nafita:.lo  Somo7a  came  to  powor 
and  ruled  as  a  strong-m.in  president  until 
his  aas;\S8lnation  In  1957.  Most  observers 
termed  S<:)moza  a  dictator 

Somoza  was  killed  5  months  bef.^rc  the 
national  c;e.''.lon3  ul  1L«57  and  Uis  son.  I.uis 
Somoza.  a  graduate  of  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, and  the  then  president  of  the  na- 
tional congress,  assumed  the  presidency. 
Five  montlis  later  he  wa.s  elected  In  his  own 
right. 

In  1959  a  constitutional  amendment  was 
adopted,  prohibiting  the  succession  of  Presi- 
dent Somoza  at  the  end  of  his  term  In  1363, 
or  of  any  member  of  his  family  to  the  fourth 
degree  of  consanguinity. 

The  President's  brother,  General  Ana- 
staslo  Somoza,  Jr  .  a  graduate  of  West  Point, 
Is  chief  of  the  nation's   national  guard. 

The  Somoza  brothers  head  the  Liberal 
Party,  which  Is  actively  and  openly  opposed 
by  the  Conservative  Party.  Fortunately,  the 
leadership  of  both  parties  Is  anti-Communist, 
and   friendly   to   the    United   States. 


Nicaragua  Is  a  land  of  great  potential 
Much  of  Its  abundant  natural  resources  have 
not  yet  been  fully  developed,  and  Its  fertile 
lands  offer  bright  promises.  However.  Its 
political  future  Is  In  doubt,  and  the  next 
few  years  will  be  critical  ones  In  Nicaragua's 
hls'orv. 


[Dec.  11.  19«11 
Akticlc  No  5 
(  By  .Senator  Geosge  Smathou) 
Panama  Crrr  — "I  dare  Panama  to  break  off 
relations    with    Cuba    ' 

This  challenge.  Hung  out  by  Dictator  Fidel 
Ca^tr  >  A^as  he.idllned  acro.ss  the  front  page 
of  Panama  newspapers  as  I  arrived  here 
But  t.)  most  Pan.imanl.ins  Castro's  shout 
was  0!ie  of  desperatl'  n. 

E^erywliere  I  have  been  In  this  ancient. 
Pacific  coast  city  I  have  a.«^ked  people  for 
their  views  on  Ca.stro.  Said  a  leading  p<jlitl- 
cal  figure:  "The  fx-ople  of  Panama  are  sl<  k 
and  tired  of  Fidel  Coitro  " 

His  \Uw  was  shared  by  most  of  thoie  with 
whom  I  UilKcd.  The  aura  of  Cw-tros  api>e.il 
to  I^itin  America's  destitute  and  Impover- 
Lshed  Is  f-i&t  waning.  His  cynical  promises, 
made  3  years  ago.  to  give  the  masses  a  chance 
for  a  new  life,  liave  been  drowned  out  by  the 
fusillades  of  Red  execution  squads 

Millions  of  Latiu  Amerlcar\8  have  shudder)  d 
In  re;ul6loii  at  the  brutality  of  Castro's 
dicl.ilor.'vlilp. 

Two  years  at?o  the  cry  of  Pldellstas  stirred 
th  uisuuds  m  this  bmallest  of  Central  Amer- 
ican nations  lod.iy  Ca-'tro  may  sUll  hold 
the  Ideoi  >>;irU  support  of  Isolated  pockets 
i.f  pe'  p'.i-  here,  tut  his  Image  as  a  Rubin 
H.mhI  saMnr  of  the  impoverished  Is  fh.i*- 
tered  fi  re\er 

A  lew  days  ai?o  P  mania's  charge  d'affalre.s 
In  Havana  was  recalled  for  consultation,  and 
yesterdav  the  Na'.onal  Assembly  overwhelm- 
ingly adopted  a  resolution  calling  f<ir  an 
Immedlft'c  diplomatic  break  with  Castro 

However.  In  P.inama  as  In  the  United 
States,  f, reign  i)ollcy  Is  carried  out  by  the 
Crove.'nment  s  executive  branch,  under  Presi- 
dent Roberto  Chlarl. 

Last  nl2ht  I  met  with  the  President,  .an 
alert.  sorusp<iken  man.  In  the  Presidential 
Palace  He  nostallijlcally  recalled  havln.:; 
lived  there  a^  a  boy.  some  35  years  ago.  when 
his  f. it  her  served  aa  President.  The  palace 
setting  fir  our  meeting  was  Bcrcne,  but  not 
too  m.my  years  ago  se'.eral  men  had  been 
killed  In  this  very  building,  during  a  bloody 
uprising. 

The  Pre.'-.ldent.  who  s{>oaks  EngUih,  Is  a 
t'anch  friend  of  the  United  States,  and 
an  antl-Communlst  who  Is  well  aware  of 
the  Castro  menace.  Panama.  2  years  ago. 
w.i.<'  the  target  of  an  Invasion  force  launched 
from  Cuba  under  Con^munlst  direction.  The 
lii\adtrs  were  captured  .  shortly  after  the 
landing  but  Pan.inianlans  remember  this 
blow  at  thflr  security  and  the  affront  to 
their  natloiial   dignity. 

nie  National  Assembly  vote  has  put  great 
pretKsurc  un  the  President  to  break  now  wiih 
Caitro.  but  he  must  contlder  another  factor. 
On  January  10  the  Organization  of  American 
tjtales  will  hold  a  \ltal  meeting  to  dtH-lde 
what  Collective  action  It  will  take  against 
Cosuo  Panaxiia  cuuid  be  the  host  nation 
for  the  conference,  and  the  Panamani.m 
President  might  well  not  want  to  be  put 
Into  the  pusiUon  of  slamming  the  door  in 
Ca«tro'8  face  at  this  time,  and  give  Ca.stro 
a  built-in  excuse  for  boycotting  the  OAS 
conference. 

Earlier,  at  ik  luncheon  meeting  the  affable 
Rlcardo  Arias,  a  former  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  who  was  defeated  In  the  last 
presidential  election  and  is  now  a  leader  of 
opptjsitlon  to  President  Chlsxl's  political 
party,  spoke  to  me  of  his  own  party's  anti- 
Communlst  and   pro-United  States  posture. 
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However,  even  though  the  Reds  have  been 
outlawed  In  Panama  slhce  1853,  hard-core 
Communists  are  active  underground,  and 
have  Infiltrated  influential  student  groups 
and  labor  unions. 

Encouragingly,  the  Panamanian  Oovern- 
nient  has  dealt  effectively  with  floods  of  Red 
propaganda  and  subversive  material  spewing 
lnl<j  this  country  from  Cuba. 

The  Panama  Canal,  which  cuts  a  rugged 
swath  across  the  Isthmus  Unking  North  and 
South  America,  obviously  has  a  great  Im- 
pact here  Panama's  history  as  a  Republic 
d.ites  from  the  be.?lnnlng  of  the  canal. 

When  the  c;inal  was  oi)ened  to  world  ship- 
ping in  iyi4,  1,100  boats  piled  their  way 
acr^ibs  the  i.'-thmus  Last  yeiir  more  than 
12.000  ships  from  39  nations  carried  65  mil- 
lion U'ns  of  car:-o  through  the  waterway,  and 
therein  lies  a  problem 

The  canal,  a  $400  million  manmade  won- 
der of  the  e.\rly  20th  century.  Is  rapidly  be- 
ing choked  with  trafHc  In  10  years,  ton- 
nage through  the  canal  has  soared  75  percent 
to  an  all-tiinn  h!'j;h. 

Now  there  Is  talk  of  a  new.  lockless,  sea- 
level  Canal,  built  to  allJW  speedy  passage  and 
big  enough  to  take  any  ship  In  the  world  I 
think  It  should  be  built,  for  reasons  of  mlll- 
t-iry  security  as  well  as  economic  ones. 

It  would  take  10  years  to  construct  and 
ml^ht  cost  *4  billion,  but  some  engineers 
say  atomic  exploslcins  could  blast  a  channel 
from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  at  half  that  cost. 

Engineers  In  Colombia  and  Nicaragua,  as 
well  as  Panama,  are  already  pouring  over 
charts  of  their  territory,  all  of  them  eager  to 
have  the  canal  cut  through  their  nation,  If 
such  a  canal  Is  ever  built 

Because  the  Panama  Canal  has  existed  here 
for  50  years,  Panama's  economy  has  devel- 
o[M?d  far  differently  than  that  of  other  Cen- 
tral American  countries. 

The  country,  a  lush  and  f'^rllle  land,  has 
not  develoi>cd  Its  great  a^ruultural  poten- 
tial Oftentimes  fruit  and  vegetables  rot 
where  they  grow  liecause  there  are  no  farm- 
U>-tf)wn  roads  linkinir  Jun:^lr-bound  planta- 
tions with  the  seacoast  m.irkets. 

Discussing  the  problem  with  our  able  Am- 
b.assador,  Joti  ph  Parland,  I  learned  that  he 
has  been  c<>o;>erat»n,ii  with  Panamanian  offi- 
cials to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  pro- 
posed 70-mlle  road  which  would  link  vast  in- 
land agrlculturnl  lands  with  the  Atlantic 
coast  The  road.  If  It  receives  entineerlng 
approval,  would  be  built  as  an  alliance  for 
progress  project 

The  Ambassador  incidentally,  a  Republi- 
can apiX)ini'"d  m  the  hist  administration  and 
who  served  as  U.3  Ambassador  to  the  Do- 
mlnlcnn  Republic,  has  proven  his  abilities  as 
an  American  representative  and  has  been 
retained  by  Pre.-^ident  Kennedy  His  sincere, 
hard-w orklnij  B:^priach  t-o  Panama's  prob- 
lems, and  his  handshaking,  speechmaklng 
tours  all  over  the  country  have  won  him  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  thousands  of 
Panamanians. 

Last  nlcht.  seat<-d  on  the  veranda  of  the 
rrcslder.  tial  P.alnce.  President  Chlarl  re- 
minded me  that  Panama  historically  has 
e.xrned  most  of  Its  Income  by  servicing  and 
supplylnii  the  Panama  Canal.  Most  of  Its 
purchases,  iri  a  seriously  adverse  balanced 
import  trade  are  made  from  the  United 
S'  ites 

He  felt  that  the  country's  great  agricul- 
tural potential  could  be  realized — to  the 
enormous  be'iefit  of  Panama's  1.1  million 
l^eople — If  consideration  were  given  to  her 
unique  relationship  with  the  United  States. 
Markets,  he  pointed  out.  must  be  found  for 
the  products  Panama  wants  to  grow  and 
produce. 

A  Cabinet  member  at  his  side  earnestly 
nixlded  In  agreement  and  added:  "We  don't 
want  handouts  from  the  United  States.    We 


want  to  develop  our  resources.  If  you  can 
help  get  us  the  markets  we'll  take  care  of 
ourselves." 


[Dec.  14.  1961] 

AmTicLi  No.  6 

(By  Senator  George  Smathers) 

Curacao,  Netherlands  Wist  Indies. — The 
dateline  on  this  report  of  my  Latin  American 
tour  was  originally  Intended  to  read — Ca- 
racas, Venezuela. 

However,  when  I  nrrlved  In  Panama,  my 
plans  were  changeu.  I  was  Informed  that 
the  Venezuelan  authorities  In  charge  of  ar- 
rangements for  President  Kennedy's  arrival 
In  Caracas  on  December  17  believed  that — 
because  I  was  considered  a  controversial 
figure  In  Venezuela — my  presence  In  Caracas 
might  possibly  upset  the  President's  visit. 

Venezuela  obviously  Is  In  a  tenuous  and 
difficult  situation.  On  previous  visits  there 
I  saw  ample  evidence  of  the  strident  anti- 
American  groups  that  are  shrilly  vocal  and 
difficult  to  control. 

So  In  an  effort  to  be  cooperative  and 
recognizing  the  tremendous  importance  of 
President  Kennedy's  first  visit  to  Latin 
America.  I  gladly  acceded  to  the  request 
and  rerouted  myself  to  arrive  In  this  small 
but  virtually  Important  Caribbean  Island. 
40  miles  off  the  Venezuelan  Coast. 

The  shock  of  suddenly  coming  upon  a 
Dutch-European  type  town  In  the  midst  of 
the  verdance.  the  expanslveness  and  lassi- 
tude of  the  Caribbean  Is  enough  to  bring 
anyone  up  short,  gasping  for  breath  and 
understanding. 

Curacao  Is  strikingly  different  from  Latin 
America.  The  lush,  extravagant  foliage  of 
Central  America  is  a  startling  contrast  to 
this  Island's  barren  growth,  pushing  forth 
skimpily  from  the  volcanic  rock. 

But  even  more  vividly  contrasted  is  the 
hablt^ted  areas  of  both  places.  Central 
American  cities  are  sprawling  ambivalent 
affairs,  the  product  of  Old  Spain  and  modern 
pressures— glass-fronted,  space-age  sky- 
scrapers surrounded  by  medieval  straw  and 
palmetto  villages. 

Wlllemstad,  the  capital  of  Curacao,  is  for 
all  purposes,  a  thriving,  neat  18th  century 
Dutch  commercial  town,  set  down  on  a  sun- 
splashed  Caribbean  finger  of  land.  Never 
has  the  name  "Dutch  cleanser"  had  such 
practical  meaning  as  here  In  this  orderly, 
clean  town. 

WlMcmst.id's  orange  nnd  brown  gibled 
roofs  subdue  the  harsh  brilliance  of  the 
tropical  sun.  A  townsman  explained  to  me 
that,  unlike  other  Caribbean  Islands,  Cura- 
cao's residents  use  no  white  colors  on  the 
outsldes  of  the  buildings  they  erect,  because 
long  ago  a  Dutch  governor's  wife  was  an- 
noyed by  the  sun's  glare  off  the  white  build- 
ings and  decreed  that  a  more  restful  color 
was  to  be  used  in  all  edifices.  Thus  devel- 
oped the  color  of  mamaya  (pronounced  ma- 
my'-ya) — a  rusty  brown  orange  color  that 
adorns  every  building  In  sight. 

Curacao.  38  miles  long  and  only  7  miles 
wide  at  Its  broadest  point,  was  discovered  In 
1499  by  a  Spanish  navigator  who  had  sailed 
with  Columbus  on  this  first  voyage  to  Amer- 
ica. Like  so  many  of  the  West  Indies  It  knew 
many  masters.  The  Spanish  first,  then  the 
Dutch,  then  the  British,  but  In  1814  at  the 
Treaty  of  London,  the  Dutch  regained  con- 
trol and  have  maintained  It  ever  since. 

The  peglegged  Peter  Stuyvesant  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Curacao  In  1643,  and  In 
addition  was  later  made  the  Governor  of  the 
New  Netherlands.  Through  him  the  Island 
of  Curacao  was  first  linked  with  New  Amster- 
dam, the  present  New  York  City. 

During  the  colonial  period,  this  Island 
earned  the  dubious  reputation  of  being  the 
center  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  Caribbean 


area.  But  with  the  decline  of  the  slave  trade 
early  in  the  19th  century  Curacao  lost  much 
of  its  economic  importance,  and  for  a  cen- 
tury the  island  lazed  along  as  an  unproduc- 
tive dependency  of  the  Netherlands. 

It  was  not  until  1916,  when  the  oil  refin- 
ing Industry  was  established  to  process  oil 
bubbling  forth  from  nearby  Venezuelan 
wells,  that  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  Im- 
portance began  for  Curacao. 

Today  Curacao  is — amazingly  enough — the 
world's  fourth  largest  port  in  terms  of  ton- 
nage, topped. only  by  New  York,  London,  and 
Rotterdam.  The  mtisslve  refinery  on  Cura- 
cao, the  fifth  largest  in  the  world,  and  an 
even  greater  refinery  on  the  neighboring 
Island  of  Aruba,  spew  forth  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  oil  to  be  carried  by  ships  to  every 
part  of  the  world. 

Huge  tankers,  to  reach  Curacao's  harbor 
and  the  refinery  built  on  its  shore,  must 
steam  up  a  channel  which  runs  directly 
thro\igh  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Pas- 
sengers aboard  the  vessels  are  startled  to 
find  themselves  sailing  in  the  midst  of  a  sea 
of  Dutch  gabled  roofs. 

One  of  the  New  World's  wonders  is  a  bob- 
bing pontoon  bridge  which  crosses  the  down- 
town channel  and  which  must  be  towed 
open  by  a  tugboat  each  time  an  oil  tanker 
arrives  to  load  up  at  the  refinery.  In  spite 
of  the  normal  order  In  arrangement  of  life 
In  Curacao,  the  resulting  traffic  Jams  are  as 
choked  as  any  5  pjn.  auto  snarl  on  a  street 
of  a  major  Florida  city. 

When  the  Dutch  seized  this  island  and 
drove  off  the  Spaniards,  they  also  drove  off 
the  Indians  who  had  lived  here.  Thus,  when 
In  1853,  slaves  in  Curacao  were  given  their 
independence,  they  became  at  once  freemen 
and  the  natives  of  the  island. 

Their  numbers  were  made  up  chiefly  from 
the  peoples  of  five  major  African  tribes. 
Today  many  of  their  descendants,  who  con- 
stitute 85  percent  of  Curacao's  population, 
speak  an  unusual  dialect — Paplamento — a 
mixture  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  flavored 
with  Dutch  and  English.  Paplamento  is 
spoken  In  Ciu-acao  and  the  neighboring 
Islands  of  Aruba  and  Bonaire,  and  nowhere 
else  in  the  world. 

Dutch  is  the  official  language.  However,  in 
the  city  streets,  and  in  the  shops  and  busi- 
ness offices,  I  heard  English  spoken  fre- 
quently. — 

I  noticed  in  my  notel  room  a  sign  saying: 
"Fresh  water  is  potable  but  scarce  in  Curacao. 
Please  use  it  sparingly."  It  reminded  me 
that  en  my  last  visit  here,  becattse  of  Flor- 
ida's interest  In  salt  water  conversion,  I  had 
seen  Curacao's  $11  million  saline  water  dis- 
tillation plant — the  world's  biggest — which 
converts  enough  sea  water  dally  to  provide 
all  of  the  pure  drinking  water  for  the  island's 
115  000  people. 

Yesterday  I  drove  through  the  city's  old 
and  narrow  streets  to  visit  Mikve  Israel  syna- 
gogue, the  oldest  Jewish  house  of  worship 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  built  In  1732. 
Later  our  car  climbed  the  steep  and  winding 
hill  leading  to  the  handsome  American  con- 
sulate, and  there  visited  with  the  U.S.  Con- 
sul General,  Mer^^n  V.  Palllster,  our  coun- 
try's chief  representative  in  the  island.  The 
consulate,  and  the  adjoining  consul's  resi- 
dence, commanding  an  imposing  view  of  Wll- 
lemstad, were  the  gift  to  the  United  States 
11  years  ago  from  the  Dutch  Government. 

Outside  my  window  the  Dutch  flag  flaps  in 
the  breeze.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I 
can  also  see  palm  trees  and  tropical  plants, 
I  would  think  I  were  viewing  a  typical  Dutch 
city  on  a  warm  summer  afternoon. 

The  imprint  of  the  Netherlands  tradition 
Is  everywhere  but  the  Island's  natives  have  a 
strong  national  spirit  of  their  own.  In  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact,  the  Dutch  granted 
Curacao  a  semiautonomous  status   In    1954. 
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There  U  little  unemployment  and  a  tlirlv- 
Ing  economy,  reeultlng  from  a  wnrnd  admin - 
Utratlon.  good  local  goTemment  and  an  edu- 
cated native  population.  In  general,  Curacao 
Is  a  happy  Island. 

[Dec.  28,  19611 
Aa-ncLi  No.  7 
(By  Senator  Gboece  Smathirs) 
Two    years    ago    I    wrote    In    an    article, 
'Latin  America,  as  a  Olant  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
Is   Slowly    Awakening  Prom   a   Long   Sleep  " 
On  my  trip  Just  completed  to  Central  Amer- 
ica, It  wa«  everywhere  evident  that  the  giant 
has  Indeed  awakened.     He  Is  getting  to  his 
feet— and  the  direction  In  which  he  walks 
will  affect  all  of  us. 

The  long  Ignored  forces  at  work  In  Latin 
America  can  no  longer  be  Ignored.  F-r 
surely  no  one  can  visit  any  country  south 
of  us,  and  not  feel  the  burning  desire  of 
humble  people  to  better  their  lot  In  life— 
and  to  accomplish  this  quickly.  For  centu- 
ries having  had  little  or  nothing,  these  dis- 
pirited people  see  no  harm  In  striving  for  a 
change — any  change.  The  Idea  of  change 
holds  out  to  them  hope  of  Improvement 

Fortunately,  there  are  enlightened  lead- 
ers m  Latin  America  who  recognize  these 
presBurea — and  the  danger  of  not  translat- 
ing them  Into  practical  programs  of  better 
education,  better  health  and  better  living 
through  democratic  processes  and  peaceful 
means. 

The  problem,  of  course,  varies  to  a  large 
extent  as  one  goes  from  country  to  country 
In  fact.  President  Ydlgoraa  Puentes  of 
Guatemala  kept  emphasizing  the  point  dur- 
ing our  hovir  and  a  half  discussion  that  'you 
North  Americans  make  the  mistake  of  lump- 
ing all  the  Latin  American  countries  to- 
gether and  attributing  to  them  the  same 
problems,  solutions  and  characteristics  ' 

This,  of  course.  Is  too  often  the  case  We 
frequently  don't  distinguish  sufficiently  be- 
tween those  nations  and  governments  that 
work  toward  democracy,  for  a  closer  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States  and  a  better 
life  for  their  peoples — and  those  govern- 
ments who  pretend  to  be  our  friends,  but 
who  actually  play  both  sides  of  the  street 

There  are  still  other  leaders — Castro  and 
the  Communists — trading  on  the  long  frus- 
trated hopes  of  the  humble  people,  who 
promise  quick  solutions  to  ancient  prob- 
lems— through  revenge,  revolution  and 
bloodshed.  Fortunately,  Castro's  excesses 
have  frightened  most  Latin  Americans  and 
at  the  same  tlnae  shocked  the  seekers  of  the 
"status  quo'  Into  the  realization  that  the 
aspirations  of  the  large  numbers  cf  people 
can  no  longer  be  swept  under  the  rug  or 
suppressed. 

In  an  affirmative  effort  to  Improve  their 
economic  conditions— five  countries  of  Mid- 
dle America,  with  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 10  mllUon  people,  have  already  set 
In  motion  tl-.e  Idea  of  a  common  market 
which  will  tear  down  strangling  tariff  bar- 
riers, stimulate  the  development  of  Indu.stry. 
and  result  in  an  Improved  economy  for  the 
participating  countries. 

For  many  years.  In  the  Congress.  I  have 
advocated  US  leadership  In  the  creation  of 
an  Inter-Amcrlcan  Bank  to  make  develop- 
ment loans  exclusively  to  the  countries  of 
this  hemisphere.  I  therefore  listened  with 
fa:icinatlon.  at  a  meeting  In  Nicaragua,  as 
Mr  Enrique  Delgado,  who  Is  the  first  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  newly  formed  Central 
American  B<ink,  spoke  enthusiastically  of 
the  low-interest-rate  loans  that  the  Bank  Is 
already  making  for  new  Industries  in  Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  El  Salvad(pr 
There  Is — in  my  opinion — a  growing 
cautious  optimism  over  the  future  of  Latin 
America  with  Its  20  different  nations  and  its 
20  sets  of  complex  problems. 

The  allLince  for  progre-^s  hi 'Ids  '.lie 
brightest  promise  for  Latin  America.    Every- 
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where  I  went  on  this  recent  tour  I  asked  and 
was  uked  about  It.  The  responses  varied. 
I'm  sure  to  the  vast  majority  of  people  the 
alliance  offers  great  hope.  It  demonstrates 
the  genuine  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  helping  our  neighbors  to  help  themselves. 
It  is  a  practical  approach  to  the  many 
problems  at  hand— and  It  Is  earnestly  sup- 
ported by  most  of  those  who  have  heard 
about  It. 

But,  strangely  enough,  there  Is  also  some 
opposition  and  criticLsm  of  It— springing 
principally  from  those  groups  who  for  cen- 
turies have  held  the  reins  of  political  and 
economic  power  In  their  hands.  They  don't 
like  the  alliance,  for  It  demands  a  change 
from  the  status  quo.  It  requires  them  to 
do  somethim?  to  improve  the  U't  or  their 
people  In  their  country 

But.  surely,  they  must  help  and  cooperate 
m  sensible  land  reform  programs  They 
must  pay  a  fair  share  of  their  Income  In 
taxes,  they  must  bear  a  fair  share  of  the 
burdens  yf  programs  for  educatum.  saniu- 
tlon.  ho.spitals  and  roads 

M.my  times  on  the  tour  I  was  accof'ed  by 
L.\tin  American  friends  cf  wealth  and  p<jsl- 
tlon-  and  even  by  some  U  -S.  businessmen 
doing  business  In  th  >se  countries— who 
voiced  their  dislike  of  the  alliance  for  prog- 
ress. In  reply,  I  would  say  to  them.  How 
can  we  ask  the  people  of  my  State  and  the 
other  States  to  reach  Into  their  p<xkets  and 
pay  money  to  provide  an  education  pro- 
gram for  a  Latin  American  country,  when 
the  wealthy  people  here,  whose  responsibility 
It  really  is.  are  not  willing  to  bear  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  burden 

"A  far-reaching  revolution  is  underway  In 
Latin  America  and  we  shall  either  help 
guide  it  into  rtemcx-ratlc.  free  e-iterprise 
channels,  or  else  we  will  wa'.ch  It  ex;il'>de 
into  C'lnimuniht  dictatorship — where  ciU  Is 
h>st.  Surely,  the  local  people  who  cm  con- 
tribute have  a  greater  stake  in  the  outome 
of  this  revolution  than  do  we  in  the  United 
States,  even  though  we  have  a  big  stake  in 
the  future  of  Latin  America  " 

Frankly.  I  like  the  quid  pro  quo  concept 
of  the  alliance  fur  proi;ress,  f^T  it  sa>s 
brleflv  and  sternly— we  will  help  >.ui  put 
your  h  'Use  In  order,  but  you  must  simul- 
taneously demonstrate  a  willingness  U<  iielp 
yourselves,  and  do  so  before  it  is  too  late 
Fortunately,  many  of  the  economically 
powerful  In  Latin  America  recok^nize  the 
pri.blein  for  what  it  is  and  they  are  willing 
to  act  Constructively  to  s.ilve  it.  Alrf.idy 
In  C'ru.i'.emala.  Colombia,  and  Peru  I  know 
of  wealthy  business  groups  and  vast  land- 
holders who  are  taking  the  lead  in  land  and 
tax  reform  programs.  These  men  applaud 
the  alliance  for  progress  and  Its  objectives 
Thry  fully  realize  that  time  has  run  out  on 
the  old  way  of  life  They  knuw  that  if  they 
are  to  have  anything  to  say  about  their  coun- 
try in  the  fviture  they  niust  ciK>pera'p  n.iw 
in  bringing  about  conditions  whereby  they 
auid  their  countrymen  can  enjoy  t  demo- 
cratic future— a  future  where  all  pei.ples 
rights  and  personal  property  arc  protected 
and  respected 

This  Is  the  present  hope,  that  these 
changes  can  be  acconipii^hed  as  we  repUce 
a  program  of  foreign  aid  grants  t;.^sed  on  un- 
bridled ideail.sm.  wlt.h  one  of  democratic 
Ideals  based  on  solid  riMlisin 

The  time  h^is  long  since  p.iiyietl  when  wc 
can  continue  to  confuse  cmr  friends  by  help- 
ing our  enemies  with  the  same  deu'ree  .if 
generosity  with  which  we  helf  our  friends 
We  muit  be^•ln  splicing  togt-trier  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  prokjrams  so  that  nego- 
tiating leverage  can  be  obtained  In  our 
eff'f.'^.s  to  bring  about  ref  )r:n  within  dein  .- 
cratic  institutions  <cs  we  underst.md  them 
Ceruilnly  we  need  never  apologize  f<>r  this 
effort  on  our  part  of  this  program. 

Tliere  are  many  other  recommendations 
but  there  Is  neither  the  space  nor  the  time 
to  outline  them  here.    This  I  shall  do  suDse- 


quenUy  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I'm 
gf»teful  to  the  editors  for  this  opportunity 
to  report  my  observations  of  thta  recent 
Ulp. 

ADDRESS  BY  WALTER  LIPPMANN 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  last 
niuht  at  the  annual  congressional  dinner 
given  by  the  Women's  National  Pre.ss 
Club  wp  were  privileged  to  hear  what,  in 
my  opinion,  was  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  profound  speeches  ever  given  in 
thi.>^  Capital  City.  I  refer  to  the  brilliant 
and  moving  addres.s  of  Walter  Llpp- 
mann. 

Evcrj'  man  and  woman  who  was  privi- 
U'i:ed  to  attend  this  dinner  was.  I  am 
safe  in  sayiiui,  deeply  moved  by  Mr.  Lipp- 
manns  address  in  which  he  spelled  out 
the  causes  of  our  present  day  frustra- 
tions   and    confusion.     Mr.     Llppmann 
diagno.ses  the  basic  cause  of  these  frus- 
trations as  being  the  production  of  nu- 
cit-ar  weapon.'^,  which  made,  for  the  first 
time,  war  an  imisossible  action  for  ra- 
tional  statesmen    to   contemplate.    For 
the  first  time,  as  President  EUaenhowcr 
observed,  there  is  no  longer  any  alterna- 
tive  to  peace.     And  because  a  nuclear 
war  would  result  In  victory  for  neither 
side,  we  arc  faced  with  the  dlfUcult  task 
of  finding  new  ways  of  meeting  the  great 
Ls.sues  which  confront  us.  new  ways  of 
settling  disputes  between  nations.     Mr 
Lippmann   is  of   the   opinion   that   the 
L'reat  struggle  between  Western  civiliza- 
tion  and   the   Communists  will  not  be 
ended  within  the  foreseeable  future.     In 
this  lonK  and  difficult  and  trying  struRKle. 
Mr  Lippmann  expresses  confidence  tliat 
the  We-tern  World,  if  its  member  na- 
lu)ns  work  together  and  cooperate  in  a 
common  cause,  will  be  able  to  hve  safely 
and  w  ithout  fear  in  the  same  world  as  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  the  rising  power 
and  influence  of  the  Western  society  will 
exert  a  beneficent,  magnetic  attraction 
upon  Eastern  Europe.     But.  In  order  for 
us  to   succeed.   It   is  necessary   for  the 
Western  community  of  nations  to  act  in 
a  positive  and  progressive  fashion  with 
the  purpose  in  mind  of  building  a  strong 
and  healthy  society.     If  we  only  act  In 
a  negative  fashion  and  with  an  obsession 
of  a  fear  of  Russia,  Mr.  Lippmann  is 
convinced  that  our  future  will  be  bleak 
indeed. 

I,et  me  quote  what  Mr.  Lippmann  said 
on  this  subject: 

We  shall  lose  all  our  power  to  cope  with 
our  pr  .bh-ms  li  we  allow  ourselves  to  bec'>me 
.1  hta^;•ulnt.  neurotic,  frightened,  and  sus- 
piti  us  people  Let  us  not  punish  ourselves 
by  denying  ourselves  the  hope,  by  depriving 
ourselves  of  the  oldest  American  dream, 
which  la  that  we  are  making  a  better  so- 
ciety on  this  earth  than  has  ever  been  made 
before 

Mr  Pre.sident.  I  only  wish  that  Mr. 
I.ippmanns  addre.^s  could  be  put  Into  the 
hand.s  of  every  American  and  read  by 
him— indeed  by  every  citizen  of  the  We.st- 
ern  World  Let  me  take  this  occasion 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  great  writer,  col- 
umni.st,  and  political  philosopher.  His 
writings  and  his  thoughts  receive  the 
threat  re.spect  to  which  they  are  entitled 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  future 
of  our  society.  lie  Is  respected  and  lis- 
tened  to   by   liberals  and  con.servatives 
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alike,  for  his  words  have  meaning  to  all 
who  believe  in  a  free  society  and  have 
faith  that  we  can  and  will  build  a  bet- 
ter world. 

We  are  all  greatly  indebted  to  Walter 
Lippmann,  especially  those  of  us  who  are 
engaged  in  the  political  affairs  of  the 
Nation.  We  respect  his  Judgment  and 
we  welcome  and  appreciate  his  advice 
and  counsel.  In  the  hectic  day-to-day 
pace  we  lead  as  legislators,  Walter  Lipp- 
mann serves  to  remind  us  where  we 
stand,  of  our  aspirations,  our  hopes,  and 
the  direction  which  we  travel. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  have  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Lippmann's  counsel  and 
commentaries  for  many  years  to  come. 
I  believe  all  my  colleagues  here  U.  this 
body  would  join  with  me  In  expressing 
to  this  journalist  our  great  respect  and 
affection. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address 
Walter  Lippmann  delivered  last  evening 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  U)  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

It  U  an  honor,  which  I  greatly  appreciate, 
to  be  aaked  to  speak  on  this  occasion.  It 
shows  how  good  are  the  relations  between 
our  two  national  press  clubs.  It  Is  also  a 
personal  kindness.  For  Congress  Is  about  to 
convene,  and  that  mearis  that  there  will  be 
many  speeches  in  the  months  to  come.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  me  that  It  Is  always  a 
good  Idea  to  be  able  to  speak  early  In  the 
program.  By  the  time  Congress  has  ad- 
journed next  summer,  adjourned  In  order 
to  go  out  and  make  more  speeches  In  the 
constituencies,  your  bright  and  eager  faces 
may  not  be  so  bright  and  eager  at  the  pros- 
pect of  hearing  yet  another  speech.  I  am 
happy  to  catch  you  while  you  are  still  In 
such  robust  good  health. 

When  I  sat  down  to  prepare  this  talk,  I 
considered  and  rejected  the  Idea  of  deliver- 
ing a  kind  of  preliminary  message  on  the 
state  of  Uie  Union.  I  remembered  that  this 
will  soon  be  done  with  much  more  authority 
by  the  husband  of  a  former  newspaper- 
woman. So  I  decided  to  talk  to  you  tonight 
about  the  state  of  our  minds,  the  state  of 
our  nerves,  and  perhaps  even  about  the  state 
of  our  souls. 

I  am  moved  to  do  this  by  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived Just  before  Christmas.  It  wss  from  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  a  great  hero  In  the 
First  World  War.  He  has  been  an  extraor- 
dinarily successful  man  since  then,  and 
his  letter  began  In  this  cheerful  fashion: 

"My  Dcas  Walteh:  Another  year  of  frus- 
tration, confusion,  and  compromise  Is  about 
over." 

I  know  that  my  fVlend  Is  not  alone  In  feel- 
ing this  way  and  that  during  the  coming 
session  of  Congress  there  will  be  many  who 
win  say  what  he  says  and  feel  as  he  doea. 
At  different  times  I  suppose  all  of  us  share 
his  feelings.  There  Is  Indeed  much  frustra- 
tion, much  confusion,  and — because  we  live 
on  earth  and  not  in  heaven — there  is,  of 
course,  much  compromise. 

I  could  have  written  back  to  my  friend, 
reminding  him  that  in  every  year  of  which 
there  Is  any  historical  record,  there  has  been 
much  frustration  and  confusion  and  com- 
promise. Anyone  who  thinks  he  can  get 
away  from  frustration,  conftialon,  and  com- 
promise In  politics  and  diplomacy  should 
n\ake  arrangements  to  get  himself  reborn 
Into  a  different  world  than  this  one.  Or.  If 
that  Ls  beyond  his  powers,  he  should  move 
to  some  country  where  there  are  no  news- 
papers to  read. 

However.  It  Is  certainly  true  that  In  our 
own  time  we  are  experiencing  a  very  special 


frustration  and  confusion.  There  Is.  I  be- 
lieve, a  reason  for  this.  Certainly,  if  we 
knew  the  cause,  we  might  feel  better,  even 
If  we  cannot  do  quickly  something  drastic 
to  end  the  difficulty. 

The  age  we  are  living  In  is  radically  new 
In  human  experience.  During  the  past  15 
years  or  so  there  has  occurred  a  profound 
revolution  in  human  affairs,  and  we  are  the 
first  generation  that  has  lived  under  these 
revolutionary  new  conditions.  There  has 
taken  place  a  development  in  the  art  of  W£ir, 
and  this  Is  causing  a  revolutionary  change 
In  the  foreign  relations  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.  The  radical  development  Is, 
of  course,  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

As  a  scientific  phenomenon  the  nuclear 
age  began  with  the  explosion  at  Los  Alamos 
In  1945.  But  In  world  relations  the  nuclear 
age  really  began  about  10  years  later.  For 
during  the  1940's  the  United  States  was  the 
only  nuclear  power  In  the  world.  But  by 
the  middle  fifties  and  In  the  years  following, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  created  an  armory  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  has  built  rockets 
which  have  made  It,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses of  diplomacy,  a  nuclear  power  equal 
with  the  United  States. 

The  essential  fact  about  the  appearance  of 
two  opposed  great  powers  armed  with  nuclear 
weapons  Is  that  war,  which  Is  an  ancient 
habit  of  mankind,  has  become  mutually  de- 
structive. Nuclear  war  Is  a  way  of  mutual 
suicide.  The  modern  weapons  are  not 
merely  much  bigger  and  more  dangerous 
than  any  which  existed  before.  They  have 
Introduced  Into  the  art  of  warfare  a  wholly 
new  kind  of  violence. 

Always  In  the  past,  war  and  the  threat  of 
war,  whether  It  was  aggressive  or  defensive 
were  usable  Instruments.  They  were  usable 
Instruments  In  the  sense  that  nations  could 
go  to  war  for  their  national  purposes.  They 
could  threaten  war  for  diplomatic  re«isonfl. 
Nations  could  transform  themselves  from 
petty  states  to  great  powers  by  means  of 
war.  They  could  enlarge  their  territory,  ac- 
quire profitable  colonies,  change  the  religion 
of  a  vanquished  population,  all  by  means  of 
war.  War  was  the -instrument  with  which 
the  social,  political,  and  legal  systems  of  large 
areas  were  changed.  Thus,  In  the  old  days 
before  the  nuclear  age  began,  war  was  a  us- 
able— however  horrible  and  expensive — In- 
strument of  national  purpose.  The  reason 
for  that  was  that  the  old  wars  could  be 
won. 

In  the  prenuclear  age,  right  down  through 
the  Second  World  War.  the  vlctorlotis  power 
was  an  organized  state  which  could  Impose 
Its  win  on  the  vanquished.  We  did  that 
with  Germany  and  with  Japan.  The  dam- 
age they  had  suffered,  although  it  was  great, 
was  not  Irreparable,  as  we  know  from  the 
recovery  after  World  War  II  of  West  Germany 
and  Japdn  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  from  a  full  nuclear  war,  which  might 
well  mean  100  million  dead,  after  the  devas- 
tation of  the  great  urban  centers  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  and  the  contamination 
of  the  earth,  the  water,  and  the  air,  there 
would  be  no  such  recovery  as  we  have  seen 
after  the  two  World  Wars  of  this  century. 

The  damage  done  would  be  mutual.  There 
would  be  no  victor.  As  far  In  the  future 
as  we  can  see,  the  ruin  would  be  Irreparable. 
The  United  States  has  the  nuclear  power  to 
reduce  Soviet  society  to  a  smoldering  ruin, 
leaving  the  wretched  siirvivors  shocked  and 
starving  and  diseased.  In  an  Interchange 
of  nuclear  weapons.  It  Is  estimated  coolly  by 
experts  who  have  studied  It,  the  So'viet  Un- 
ion would  kill  between  30  and  70  mllUcHi 
Americans. 

A  war  of  that  kind  would  not  be  followed 
by  reconstruction.  It  would  not  be  followed 
by  a  Marshall  plan,  and  by  all  the  construc- 
tive things  that  were  done  after  World  War 
n.  A  nuclear  war  would  be  followed  by  a 
savage  struggle  for  existence,  as  the  survtv- 
on  crawled  out  of  their  shelters,  and  tbe 


American  Republic  wotild  have  to  be  replaced 
by  a  stringent  military  dictatorship,  trying 
to  keep  some  kind  of  order  among  the  des- 
p>erate  survivors. 

To  his  great  credit.  President  Elsenhower 
was  quick  to  realize  what  nuclear  war  would 
be.  After  he  and  I*rlme  Minister  Churchill 
had  studied  some  of  the  results  of  the  nu- 
clear tests.  President  Elsenhower  made  the 
historic  declaratlcHi  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  alternative  to  peace. 

When  President  Elsenhower  made  that 
statement  no  one  of  us,  I  think,  understood 
its  full  significance  and  consequences.  We 
are  now  t>eginnlng  to  understand  them,  and 
here  I  venture  to  say  Is  the  root  of  the 
frustration  and  the  confusion  which  tor- 
ment us.  For  while  nuclear  weapons  have 
made  war,  the  old  arbiter  of  human  affairs, 
an  impossible  action  for  a  rational  states- 
man to  contemplate,  we  do  not  have  any 
other  reliable  way  of  dealing  with  Issue  that 
used  to  be  resolved  by  war. 

It  is  enormously  difficult  to  make  peace. 
It  Is  Intolerably  dangerous  and  useless  to 
make   war  about  the  fundamental  Issues. 

That  Is  where  our  contemporary  frustra- 
tion and  confusion  originate. 

We  are  confronted  with  an  extraordinarily 
tantalizing  and  nerve-wracking  dilemma. 

For  as  long  a  time  as  we  can  see  Into  the 
futtire,  we  shall  be  living  between  war  and 
peace,  between  a  war  that  cannot  be  fought 
and  a  peace  that  cannot  be  achieved.  The 
great  issues  which  divide  the  world  can- 
not be  decided  by  a  war  that  could  be  won, 
and  they  cannot  be  settled  by  a  treaty  that 
can  be  negotiated.  There.  I  repeat.  Is  the 
root  of  the  frustration  which  our  people 
feeL  Our  world  is  divided  as  it  has  not 
been  since  the  religious  wars  of  the  17th 
century  and  a  large  part  of  the  globe  is  in 
a  great  upheaval,  the  like  of  which  has  not 
been  known  since  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  But  the  power  which  used  to  deal  with 
the  divisions  and  conflicts  of  the  past; 
namely,  organized  war,  has  become  an  Im- 
possible instrument  to  use. 

President  Elsenhower  and  President  Ken- 
nedy are  the  only  two  American  Presidents 
who  ever  lived  in  a  world  like  this  one.  It 
is  a  great  puzzle  to  know  how  to  defend  the 
Nation's  rights,  and  how  to  promote  Its  In- 
terests In  the  nuclear  age.  There  are  no 
clear  guidelines  of  action  because  there  are 
no  precedents  for  the  situation  In  which  we 
find  ourselves.  And  as  statesmen  grope  their 
way  from  one  improvisation  and  accommo- 
dation to  another,  there  are  mosses  of  people 
who  are  frightened,  irritated.  Impatient, 
frustrated  and  In  search  of  quick  and  easy 
solutions. 

The  nuclear  age  is  only  a  few  years  old. 
But  we  have  already  learned  one  or  two 
things  about  how  to  conduct  policy  In  this 
age.  It  was  once  said  of  a  British  admiral 
In  the  First  World  War  that  If  he  made  a 
mistake,  he  could  lose  the  British  Fleet  and 
with  It  the  whole  war  in  an  afternoon.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  Mr.  Kennedy  are  In  a  sim- 
ilar position  today.  In  a  few  days  or  so  Mr. 
Khrushchev  can  lose  the  Soviet  state  and  the 
promise  of  a  Conuniinlst  economy.  He  can 
lose  all  the  work  of  all  his  5-year  plans,  his 
7-year  plans,  and  his  20-year  plans.  In  that 
same  time,  Mr.  Kennedy  can  lose  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  the  free  enter- 
prise system  azkd  the  American  way  of  life 
and  along  with  them  all  the  frontiers,  old 
and  new.  I  don't  think  I  am  exaggerating. 
A  full  nuclear  war  would  produce  by  far 
the  biggest  convulsion  which  has  ever  oc- 
curred m  recorded  history.  We  cannot  un- 
derstand the  realities  ot  tbe  Khrushchev- 
Kennedy  encounter,  which  haa  been  going  on 
since  they  met  at  'Vienna  last  June,  unless 
we  remind  ourselves  again  and  again  of  what 
war  has  become  in  the  nuclear  age. 

The  poor  dears  among  us  who  say  that  they 
have  had  exK>ugh  of  all  this  talking  and 
negotiating  and  now  let  us  drop  the  bomb, 
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have  no  Idea  ot  what  they  are  Ulklng  about 
They  do  not  know  what  ha«  happened  in  the 
past    20    years.     They    belong    to    the    past, 
and  they  have  not  been  able  to  realize  what 
a  nuclear   war  would  be. 

Only  a  moral  Idiot  with  a  suicidal  mania 
would  press  the  button  for  a  nuclear  war 
Yet  we  have  learned  that  while  a  nuclear 
war  would  be  lunacy,  It  is  nevertheless 
an  ever-present  possibility.  Why?  Because, 
however  lunatic  It  might  be  to  commit 
suicide,  a  nation  can  be  provoked  and  ex- 
asperated to  the  point  of  lunacy  where  its 
nervous  system  cannot  endure  Inactii'ii. 
where  only  violence  can  relieve  Its  feelings 
This  Is  one  of  the  facts  of  life  In  the  middle 
of  the  20th  century.  The  nerves  of  a  nation 
can  stand  only  so  much  provoc.itlun  and 
humiliation,  and  beyond  the  tolerable  limits. 
It  win  plunge  Into  lun.icy.  This  is  as  muih 
a  real  fact  as  la  the  megaton  bomb,  and  It 
Is  a  fact  which  must  be  given  great  weuht 
In  the  calculation  of  national  puUcy  It  is 
the  central  fact  In  the  whole  diploniiitic 
problem  of  dealing  with  the  cold  war  There 
Is  a  line  of  intolerable  provocatum  beyond 
which  reactions  become  uncontro'.l.ible  It 
Is  the  business  of  the  governments  to  find  out 
Where    that    line    is.    and    to   stay    well    b.ick 

of  It. 

Those  who  do  not  understand  the  n>iture 
of  war  In  the  nuclear  age.  those  wtio  thinK 
that  war  Uxlay  Is  what  It  was  .igilnst  Mexico 
or  Spam  or  In  the  two  World  W.^rs  regard 
the  careful  attempts  of  statesmen  not  to 
carry  the  pr<r.'>ciitlon  past  the  tolerable  limit 
as  weakness  and  softness  and  .ippeusement 
It  Is  not  any  of  these  things  It  Is  not 
softness      It  is  sanity. 

But  It  leaves  us  with  a  task  Because  w^ 
cannot  make  war.  because  we  canait  arhle\e 
peace,  we  must  find  some  other  w;iy  of  meet- 
ing the  great  issues  which  confront  us  For 
life  will  go  on.  and  If  the  answers  of  the 
past  do  not  work,  other  answers  must  exist 
and  must  be  found. 

The  answer  lies.  I  believe.  In  the  nature 
of  the  struggle  between  our  We.'^tern  so- 
ciety  and    the   Communist  society 

It  Is  often  said  that  the  stnig^le  which 
divides  the  world  la  for  the  minds  and  the 
souls  of  men.  That  Is  true.  As  long  as  there 
exists  a  balance  of  power  and  of  terror. 
neither  side  can  Impose  Its  doctrine  and  its 
Ideology  upon  the  other.  The  struggle  for 
the  minds  of  men,  moreover,  Is  not.  I  be- 
lieve, goln?  to  be  decided  by  pp)pae;.inda 
We  are  not  going  to  convert  our  adversaries, 
and  they  are  not  going  to  convert  u.s 

The  struggle,  furthermore.  Is  not  going  to 
be  ended  In  any  foreseeable  time  At  bot- 
tom It  Is  a  competition  between  twu  so- 
cieties and  It  resembles  mtjre  than  any  other 
thing  In  our  historical  experience  the  long 
centuries  of  conflict  between  Christendom 
and  Islam  The  modern  competition  be- 
tween the  two  societies  turns  on  their  re- 
spective capacity  to  become  powerful  and 
rich,  to  become  the  leaders  In  science  and 
technology,  to  see  that  their  people  are 
properly  educated  and  able  to  operate  such 
a  society,  to  keep  their  people  healthy,  and 
to  give  them  the  happiness  of  knowing  that 
they  are  able  and  free  to  work  for  their 
best  hopes. 

The  historic  rivalry  of  the  two  societies 
and  of  the  two  civilizations  which  they  con- 
tain Is  not  going  to  be  derided  by  what 
happens  on  the  periphery  and  In  the  out- 
posts It  is  going  to  be  decided  by  what 
goes  on  In  the  heart  of  each  of  the  two 
societies  The  heart  of  Western  civilization 
lies  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
our  future  depends  on  what  goes  on  In  the 
Atlantic  Community.  Will  this  Community 
advance^  Can  the  nations  which  compose 
It  work  together?  Can  It  become  a  great 
and  secure  center  of  power  and  of  wealth. 
of  light  and  of  leading?  To  work  for  these 
ends  Is  to  be  engaged  truly  In  the  great  con- 
flict of  our  agt.  and  to  be  doing  the  real 
work  that  we  are  challenged  to  do.     I  speak 


with  some  hope  and  confidence  tonight. 
For  I  believe  that  In  the  months  to  come 
we  shall  engage  ourselves  In  the  U)ng  and 
complicated,  but  splendidly  constructive, 
task  of  bringing  t.>gether  In  one  liberal  and 
progressive  economic  community  all  the 
trading  nations  which  do  not  bel.>ng  to  the 
Commvinist  society 

I  d.ire  to  believe  that  this  p.iwerful  West- 
ern economic  community  will  be  able  to  live 
safely  and  without  fear  in  the  same  world 
rus  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  the  rising 
p,.*er  and  influence  of  the  Wes;ern  soi'lety 
will  exert  a  benetirent  magnetic  attraction 
upon  e.istern  Eurof>e.  Tins  will  happ-Mi  If 
we  appro, kch  It  In  the  riKht  w.iv  Jean  M  'ii- 
net,  who  Is  the  Tlijin  il  founder  ■ 'f  this  nMve- 
mcnt.  h,is  put  It  the  right  way  We  cuinot 
build  our  future."  he  has  said,  If  we  are 
obsesstd  with  fear  uf  Russia  Let  us  build 
our  o-*in  strength  and  health  not  against 
anyone,  but  for  ourselves  st)  that  we  will 
bee  line  so  strong  that  no  one  will  dare  at- 
tack us,  and  so  progressive  and  pn«perous 
that  we  set  a  model  for  all  (jther  peoples, 
indeed    for    the    Russians    themsel'.eK   • 

At  the  same  time  the  wealth  and  con- 
fidence of  the  new  community  will  enable 
the  Western  siiclety  to  assist  and  draw  to 
It  the  societies  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
where  social  und  economic  change  is  pro- 
ceeding rapidly 

Yju  wlU  have  seen  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  th  )»e  who  think  that  In  order  to  deicnd 
ourselves  and  to  survive  we  must  put  a  stop 
Uj  the  prok;resoive  movement  which  has  gone 
un  throughout  this  century.  This  move- 
ment began  m  the  admmutratlun  of  '*'he<j- 
d.re  H  MjseveU  Its  purpose  was  to  reform 
and  advance  uur  own  social  order,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  recognize  that  we  must 
live  In  the  world  beyond  our  fr'mtlers  We 
shall  lose  all  our  power  to  cope  with  our 
problems  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  become 
a  stagnant,  neurotic,  frightened,  and  suspi- 
cious people  Let  us  not  punish  ourselves 
by  denying  ourselves  the  hope,  by  depriving 
ourselves  of  the  oldest  American  dream, 
which  Is  that  w.  are  making  a  better  society 
on  this  earth  than  has  ever  been  made  before 
Is  all  this  conservative?  Is  all  this  liberal' 
Is  It  all  progressive  It  is.  I  say.  all  of  these 
There  Is  no  irreconcilable  contradiction 
among  these  n-'ble  adjectives  Do  not  Re- 
publicans believe  In  dem':>cracy.  and  do  not 
Democrats  believe  In  a  republic?  Such  labels 
may  describe  political  parties  In  England, 
they  do  not  describe  political  attitucU-s  In 
the  United  States 

Every  truly  civllUeU  and  enlightened  man 
IS  c<inservative  and  liberal  and  progres.->l ve 
A  civilized  man  is  conservative  In  that  his 
deepest  loyalty  Is  to  the  Western  herit^ige 
of  Ideas  which  originated  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  Because  of  that 
loyalty  he  Is  the  Indefatigable  defender  of 
our  own  Constitutional  doctrine,  which  is 
that  all  power,  that  all  government,  that  all 
otilclals,  that  all  parties  and  all  majorities 
are  under  the  law  i-nd  that  cone  of  them 
is  sovereign  and  omnipotent 

The  civilized  man  is  a  liberal  because  the 
writing  and  the  administration  of  the  laws 
should  be  done  with  enlightenment  and 
compassion,  with  tolerance  and  charity,  and 
with  a.^ectlon 

And  the  civilized  man  is  progressive  be- 
cause the  times  change  and  the  .s<K'lal  order 
evolves  and  new  things  are  Invented  and 
changes  occur.  This  conservative  who  Is  a 
liberal  Is  a  progressive  because  he  must  work 
and  live,  he  must  govern  and  debate  in  the 
world  as  It  Is  In  his  ovtn  time  and  .is  It  is 
going  to  become 


PelersbuijJ.  Va  ,  with  seven  crew  members 
aboard,  established  a  new  world  record 
by  flying  12.519  miles  from  Kadena  Air 
Ba.se,  Okinawa  to  Torrejon  Airbase, 
,Spain  in  a  B-52  bomber. 

This  flight,  which  arrived  at  7:52  east- 
nn  standard  time,  January  11,  In  Spain, 
was  accomplished  without  refueling,  and 
required  only  21  hours  and  52  minutes 
The  average  speed  for  the  entire  course 
was  hlb  miles  per  hour,  with  the  highest 
spo'd  at  662  miles  iH-r  hour  between 
Kach'na,  Okinawa,  and  Tokyo. 

This  is  an  unusual  feat,  and  I  de.sire 
to  couKraUiUite  Major  Evely  and  his 
crew,  and  further  to  commend  the  Air 
Force  for  such  advancement  in  the  use 
of  the  B  52  bomber 


ADVANCF^ENT     IN     USE     OF     B-52 
BOMBER 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,    Mr  President, 
the  Air  Force  announced  today  that  Maj 
Clyde  P.   Evely,   39  years  of  age.  from 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALLEN  W.  DULLES 
Mr    SALTONSTALL,     Mr,   President 

at  this  f^rst  ses.Mon  of  Congress  this 
yrar  I  wish  to  voice  a  very  brief  tribute 
to  Mr  Allen  W  Dulles,  who,  during  our 
ad  inurnment .  resi^'ned  as  Director  of  the 
Ci'iitiHl  Intelligence  Agency. 

I  pay  this  tribute  because  I  worked 
very  closely  with  him  during  the  period 
that  he  was  the  head  of  CIA,  during 
which  time  I  learned  to  have  the  great- 
fst  respect  and  admiration  for  his  men- 
tal qualities  and  for  his  physical  cour- 

Mr  Dulles  ha-s  Ki^t^n  a  lifetime  to  pub- 
lic .service  He  first  evinced  an  interest 
in  foreign  affairs  at  the  age  of  8,  when 
hf»  wrot<-  a  little  narrative  on  the  Boer 
War,  v^hich  was  then  being  fought.  It 
was  published  quite  extensively. 

He  entered  the  diplomatic  corps  in 
1916  and  was  appointed  legation  secre- 
tary in  Vienna  Later  he  served  as  a 
member  uf  the  American  Commissicm  to 
negotiate  j)eace  at  the  ParLs  Peace  Con- 
ferenc*' 

In  1926  ht>  was  offered  the  post  of 
counsellur  to  the  US.  Lecratlon  at 
Peiping.  but  resi'-;ned  from  the  diplo- 
matic corps  to  join  a  law  firm  in  New 
York,  where  he  remained  for  a  peritxl 
of  time 

HowevfM-.  in  1927  he  acted  as  legal  ad- 
visor to  the  American  delegation  at  the 
Three  Powers  Naval  Conference,  and 
later  as  adviser  to  the  delegations  at  the 
Geneva  disarmanunt  conferences  of 
1932  and    1933 

From  1942  until  V-E  Day  he  was  chirf 
of  the  OSS  in  Switzerland,  and  until 
late  in  1945  he  headed  the  OSS  mission 
to  Germany 

In  1948  he  was  made  chairman  of  a 
three-man  group,  commissioned  by 
Wa.^hiimtun.  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
U.S.  intelligence  system. 

Tlien  in  1950  he  joined  the  CIA.  and 
b«H-ame  it,s  Deputy  Director  in  195L  In 
1953  he  was  made  Director  of  CIA.  and 
remained  in  this  post  until  December 
1961.  when  he  resigned  from  that  or- 
^'ani/.alion. 

Mr  Pre.-^ident,  I  pay  this  tribute  to  Mr 
Dulles  becuui.e  I  know  of  no  man  who 
has  bt-en  more  objective  in  his  public 
service  and  more  sincere  In  his  efforts 
to  build  up  an  intelligence  system  In  the 
United  States  which  would  be  worth- 
while and  at  the  same  time  give  us 
the  greatest  possible  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain information  that  was  available. 
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He  is  a  man  of  great  intellectual  abil- 
ity and  great  physical  courage.  I  know 
of  no  man  for  whom  I  have  more  respect 
for  his  integrity  and  his  character  and 
his  service  to  his  country. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusett.s  on  his  fine  statement  relating 
to  the  exemplary,  dedicated,  and  un- 
sL'irish  service  given  by  Mr.  Allen  Dulles 
to  tlie  United  States  of  America  and  to 
the  freedom  of  the  world. 

I  would  not  want  this  opportunity  to 
go  by  without  notinp  that  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  am  sure,  join  in 
the  .<-ontimcnts  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  Speaking  for  my- 
self. I  mubt  .say  tiiat  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  Mr.  Dulles.  He  is  a  most 
pificd  and  able  man,  who  gave  of  him- 
self unstinting ly  and  unselfishly  for  the 
best  interests  of  our  country. 

He  developed  a  great  service  in  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  served 
with  that  Agency  under  Democratic  and 
Repubhcan  administrations,  without  anj 
regard  to  partisan  politics. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  made  note  of 
this  .-service,  because  all  too  often  a  man 
who  has  done  so  much  and  given  so 
much,  once  he  Is  no  longer  holding  a 
position  or  title  of  respect  or  honor,  is 
forgotten.  Let  us  make  sure  that  that 
does  not  happen  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
DuUcs. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  has 
brought  this  matter  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  Allen 
Dulles  Is  not  only  a  constituent  of  mine, 
but  also  a  brother  in  the  law  and  a  close 
friend.  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  the  ex- 
pressions on  this  subject  which  have 
come  from  people  all  over  the  country, 
and  which  are  \oiced  very  appropriately 
and  eloquently  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr,  RUSSELL  subsequently  said:  Mr, 
President.  I  understand  that  earlier  to- 
day some  comment  was  made  in  regard 
to  the  service  of  Allen  Dulles  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

As  one  who  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Dulles  during  the  entire  period  of  his 
service,  and  who  had  many  occasions  to 
have  conferences  with  liim,  in  company 
with  the  distingaished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, as  a  small  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  wish  to  add  my  tribute  for 
the  public  services  of  Mr.  Dulles. 

Of  course,  mistakes  are  made  from 
time  to  time  in  all  matters  of  intelli- 
gence, particularly  when  we  are  under- 
taking to  pierce  what  has  been  so  elo- 
quently designated  by  Mr.  Churchill  as 
the  Iron  Curtain.  But  Mr.  Dulles  had 
a  particular  talent  for  directing  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  I  thought  it 
particularly  appropriate  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  made  a  visit 
to  the  office  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
AKcncy  to  award  to  Mr.  Dulles  a  Medal 
for  Merit  for  his  distinguished  services. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future  the  CIA  will 
liavc  as  dedicated  and  as  able  a  Direc- 
tor as  Allen  Dulles. 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  join  in  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell  1  in  regard  to  the  services  of 
Allen  Dulles.  I  think  he  was  well  quali- 
fied by  experience;  and  he  did  perform 
with  great  ability,  integrity,  and  dedica- 
tion as  head  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 


ATLANTIC  CONVENTION  OF  NORTH 
ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  the  world's  leading  citizens  have 
assembled  in  Paris  and  are  earnestly  at 
work  on  recommendations  which  will 
have  an  ever-deepening  influence  on  the 
future  course  of  the  free  world. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Atlantic  Con- 
vention of  representative  citizens  from 
the  nations  comprising  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization.  Their  delibera- 
tions began  last  Monday  and  will  con- 
tinue through  2  weeks. 

Of  all  the  problems  mutually  confront- 
ing the  free  world  nations,  particularly 
those  of  the  Atlantic  Community,  one  of 
the  most  urgent  is  the  need  to  achieve 
greater  solidarity  in  the  economic, 
political,  and  spiritual  realms.  The 
Atlantic  Convention  has  been  commis- 
sioned, throufih  the  actions  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  parliaments  of  the 
other  NATO  nations,  to  chart  the  way 
toward  this  greater  unity. 

As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
resolution  authorizing  United  States  par- 
ticipption  in  this  convention,  I  know  I 
speak  for  a  great  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  in  wishftng  all  of  the 
delegates  and  convention  administrators 
in  Paris  godspeed  and  success  in  their 
undertaking. 

The  world — both  halves  of  it — is 
watching  this  meeting;  our  half  with 
hope  and  confidence,  the  enslaved  half 
with  anxiety.  There  is  no  better  evidence 
of  this  th^n  the  news  reports  and  com- 
mentaries about  the  convention  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Washington  press. 
I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  examples 
of  this  attention  by  the  press  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  They  in- 
clude an  Associated  Press  dispatch,  an 
editorial,  and  a  column  written  by 
Crosby  S.  Noyes,  all  published  in  the 
Washington  EX'ening  Star  of  January  8, 
19<J2,  and  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  the  same 
date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follow^s: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Jan.  8.  1962] 

Hebtxr  Urges   NATO  To   Intigrati 

POLmCALLT 

Paris.  January  8.— Former  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  Christian  A.  Herter  today  urged  NATO 
nations  to  integrate  politically  to  meet  mod- 
em-day threats. 

Mr.  Herter,  speaking  to  80  delegates  of  the 
Atlantic  Ctonventlon  of  NATO  Nations,  said: 

"We  are  gradiiaUy  realizing  that  the  mod- 
em world  as  we  kxiow  It  Is  coming  to  an  end 
and  w«  must  confonn  our  national  actiooi 
to  tbis  historical  fact. 


"We  feel  In  our  bones  that  to  fulfill  otir 
destiny  to  maintain  freedom,  we  must  link 
our  national  lives  more  closely  with  others. 
And  In  a  world  deeply  split  by  Ideological 
differences,  a  close-knit  Atlantic  Community 
seems  our  only  hope  for  eventually  estab- 
lishing world  order  baaed  on  Justice  and 
the  consent  of  the  governed." 

The  Atlantic  Convention  opened  a  2-week 
session  today.  Delegates  will  make  recom- 
mendations to  their  governments  on  how  to 
achieve  greater  cooperation  and  unity  in 
NATO.  Mr.  Herter  Is  cochairman  of  the 
U.S.   Citizens'   Commission   on  NATO. 

Political  integration  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  practical  steps  toward  a  close-knit  At- 
lantic Community,  Mr.  Herter  said. 

Mr.  Herter  said  "our  present  military  pos- 
ture stems  in  good  part  from  the  shock  of 
Korea.  In  the  backwash  of  Sputnik,  we  took 
measures  to  make  our  alliance  more  effective. 
Now  the  obscene  wall  of  Berlin,  the  outlaw 
breach  of  the  nuclear  testing  moratorium, 
the  torpedoing  of  the  disarmament  negoti- 
ations, stare  us  in  the  face. 

"How  much  evidence  do  we  need  that  this 
hostile  force  on  the  march  must  be  met  by 
a  real  combination  of  Atlantic  force — mili- 
tary, economic,  political — and  the  most  im- 
portant, spiritual?"  he  asked. 

Mr.  Herter  repeated  a  proposal  he  made 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  State  In  1960  for  a 
seaborne  NATO-owned  ballistic  missile  force. 
He  also  called  for  a  substantial  increase  In 
mobile  conventional  forces. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Jan.  8, 
1962] 

The  Atlantic  Convention 

For  the  next  fortnight  or  so,  beginning 
with  today's  opening  session.  98  distin- 
guished citizen  delegates  from  the  15  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  will  take  part  In  potentially 
far-reaching  dlsciisslons  designed  to  bring 
about  greater  political  and  economic  coop- 
eration within  the  vast  community  that 
makes  up  the  alliance. 

Nothing  quite  like  this  gathering  has  ever 
before  been  held  in  the  free  world,  and  It  ts 
thus  rather  experimental  in  character. 
E^en  so,  although  It  Is  not  likely  to  ac- 
complish miracles.  Its  sponsors — the  parlia- 
ments of  the  various  countries  Involved — ■ 
regard  it  as  a  highly  promising  undertaking 
that  can  do  much  to  strengthen  NATO, 
and  promote  ever-increasing  unity  which  it. 
to  cope  with  the  nonmllitary  aspects  of  the 
growing  Communist  threat  to  man's  free- 
dom around  the  globe. 

Our  American  delegation — created  by 
Congress  as  "the  U.S.  Citizens  Commission 
on  NATO" — Is  the  largest  of  the  15  now 
gathered  In  Paris.  Its  cochairman  are  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter 
and  former  Under  Secretary  William  L.  Clay- 
ton, who  have  coauthored  a  highly  signifl- 
cant  report  on  foreign  trade.  Other  mem- 
bers (the  group  Is  evenly  bipartisan)  In- 
clude Vice  Chairman  Elmo  Roper,  Eric 
Johnston,  and  such  additional  outstanding 
individuals  as  Hugh  Moore,  a  retired  manu- 
facttirer.  and  William  Burden,  ex-Ambassa- 
dor to  Belgium. 

As  set  forth  In  the  bill  establishing  the 
Commission,  these  men  (all  congressional 
appointees)  are  "not  m  any  way  to  speak  for 
or  to  represent  the  VS3.  Government." 
Nevertheless,  because  they  constitute  a 
highly  competent  group  with  a  lot  of  pres- 
tige, their  work  at  "the  Atlantic  Conven- 
tion" can  hardly  fall  to  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose. They  wlU  report  in  due  course  to 
both  House  and  Senate.  Meanwhile,  all  of 
xis  have  reason  to  wish  them  well.  Cer- 
tainly, If  this  unusual  conference  Is  fruit- 
ful in  even  only  a  limited  sense,  NATO  and 
the  free  world  at  large  will  be  the  stronger 
for  It. 
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IProm  the  Washington  Evening  Star   Jan    8, 

19621 

CoNVTMTioN   or    Atlaxtic    Citizens 

(By    Crosby   S.   Noyes) 

Paris  -There  Is  a  kind  of  poetic  Justice  .n 
the  fact  that  William  L.  Clayton  and  Chris- 
tian A  Hetter  are  In  Paris  today 

As  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Clayton 
w;is  one  of  the  guiding  spirits  of  America  s 
greatest  postwar  initiative  in  the  ft*"ld  of 
foreign  policy — the  Marshall  plan  As  Secre- 
tary of  Sta'e.  Mr  Herter  gave  his  official 
blessing  to  the  Idea  of  a  Citizens'  Commis- 
sion on  NATO 

T'xlay  these  two  men  are  In  Paris  as  co- 
chairmen  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
first  Atlantic  convention  of  N.\rO  nations 
The  convention  is  a  brainchild  of  the  Cltl- 
zev.s'  Commission  And,  It  Is  hoped.  It  may, 
In  turn,  give  birth  to  another  m.ijor  dlplo- 
maf^lc  initia'lve  aimed  at  strengthening  the 
Western  WoricI 

TV:e  Idea  of  the  cltl?en.s'  convention  has 
been  Iciclclng  around  In  the  US.  Congress 
and  NATO  circles  for  more  thin  a  decnde 
For  years  It  w;is  firmly  stymu'd  by  John  Fi.>s- 
ter  Uulies.  who  had  little  use  tor  amateur 
advli.e  of  any  kind  and  who  saw  a  potential 
danger  In  the  notion  th.it  a  congregation  of 
prominent  f  iti/.ens  shr)uld  meft  tu  debate 
current  Western  problenis  The  danger 
which  Is  stUl  real  enough  today.  Is  that  t.ie 
Issues  f)f  national  and  International  Impor- 
tance might  be  compromised  If  subjected  to 
Uninformed  and  unrestrained  enthusiasm 
which  such  an  Intercontinental  congress 
would    be   Uke'.y   to    generate. 

HFRTER     BOOSTED     IDEA 

Mr  Herter  saw  the  problem  In  a  different 
and  somewhat  more  liberal  light  Under 
Cf>mpetent  leadership,  he  th(.>ught.  a  NATO 
citizens'  C(^r:vontlon  could  do  no  harm  In- 
deed. c<n  the  theory  th.it  papa  dnesnt  al- 
ways know  best.  It  might  provide  Inv.iluable 
enlightenment  t<j  the  governnw-nts  on  some 
of  the  most  vital  Issues  facing  the  Western 
alliance  Wl'h  Mr  Herter's  backing  the  US 
Citizens  Commission  on  NATO  wks  set  up 
by  an  act  of  Congress  In  1960  Other  NATO 
countries  f'llowed  suit,  and  the  present.  2- 
week  meeting  of  100  prominent  citizens  hail- 
ing fr'^m  15  C(>untrles  Is  the  rrsul' 

It  Is  by  normal  diplomatic  st<indards.  a 
somewhat  unusual  exercise.  Tht  Congress 
and  Its  delegates  have  an  official  status  In 
the  sense  that  they  are  appointed  by  their 
respective  governments  and  their  expenses 
are  paid  ou"  of  public  funds  It  l.^  unof- 
flclal  In  that  no  delegate  Is  authfirlzed  to 
speak  for  anyone  but  h.mself 

Even  the  leaders  are  slightly  tx-mused  bv 
the  broadness  of  the  directive  urging  them 
simply  to  "explore  means  by  which  greater 
co<:>peratlon  and  unity  of  purp.jse  may  be 
developed"  within  the  Western  cumm-unity 
And  CO  far  as  the  American  delegates  are 
concerned,  they  have  no  idea  to  whom  the 
final  resut's  of  the  Congres&^lf  any-  should 
be  reprrteU 

»  :  K.  NG    viE'A.s    nt;:  d 

There  aliould,  h<iwever.  be  no  shortage  nf 
hUellectual  fodder  dished  up  at  the  forth- 
coming sessions  by  the  broad  as.sor'ment  of 
politicians,  in tellfcKi  lis,  businessmen,  sol- 
diers, and  phll<>f.<'phers  In  attendance  Most 
of  them  have  strong  personal  views  on  the 
future  of  the  Western  alliance,  and  mf'St  will 
demand  to  be  heard  Among  the  manv  dele- 
gatlu;i.s  there  is  a  stroni?  ttavorlnif  of  in'erni^- 
tion.ilist  radical.H  favonrt;  some  form  of  Fed- 
eral Atlantic  union.  Clarence  Strelt.  god- 
father, and  it;defatigable  lobbyist  of  Union 
Nov.-  13  wheeling  around  t^iwn  as  If  the  con- 
vention represented  the  opportunity  of  a 
lifetime 

What  may  come  of  It  all  In  practical  terms 
Is  anybody  .s  puess  The  leaders  are  anxious 
to  avoid  exaggerated  expectations  and  point 
out    thit     whatever    conclusions     the    Con- 


gress may  re.\rh.  they  will  be  valid  only 
in  their  Impact  on  public  opinion  and  in 
tJielr  advisory  effect  on  the  various  govern- 
ments involved 

If  there  is  any  one  concrete  expectation 
that  one  can  see  at  this  point  It  is  In  the 
economic  field.  Most  certainly  the  Con- 
gress win  dramatize  Enr^pe's  growing  unity 
and  strength.  to>gether  w.th  the  h.ipe  of 
other  Western  countries.  Including  the 
United  States,  for  closer  ass'H-iation  with 
the  C  .mmoii  Market  gr'  no 

If  It  does  r.  >  more  than  give  new  expres- 
sion ar.vl  '■:".:  :;  '  -■■^  to  this  facet  of  rhc  A'. lar. - 
tic  conunun.ty  the  Congress  will  have  served 
a  usfful  pur[>  e  It  comfs  at  a  time  when 
ciOser  economic  co*  p*  raMon  could  serve  to 
mcibillze  public  opinion  behind  the  fight  to 
liberalize  trade  within  the  group  of  nations 
represented  here  If  so,  Mr  Clayton  and 
Mr  Herter  will  have  made  no  small  contri- 
bution to  the  success  of  the  Kent  ecly  admin- 
istration and  to  the  future  of  the  commu- 
nity of  natii  ns  which  they  h,»ve  served  so 
long. 


IProm   the   Washington   E>ally   News,   Jan    8. 

IMS) 

Tk«  Atlantic  Convention 

Some  100  outstanding  citizens  from  the  15 
N.ATO  nations  beg. in  a  challenging  uink.  m 
Fans  this  week  exploring  ways  that  the 
West  may  achieve  closer  economic  and  politi- 
cal unity  to  counter  the  cold  war  front  put 
up  by  the  Soviet  bloc. 

They  are  members  of  the  Atlantic  con- 
vention. Invited  Into  session  by  our  own 
U.S.  C.tlzcns  Commission  on  NATO  They 
are  working  together  not  as  Instructed  na- 
tional bii>c.?  but  as  Individual  citizens  with- 
out power  U)  bind  their  governments 

niey  will,  after  exhaustive  study,  have 
some  recommendations  to  make  to  the 
member  governments  of  NATO.  The  gov- 
ernments, however,  aren't  committed  to 
heed  them 

Thus,  what  they  recommend  must  bear 
such  weigh L  of  reason  and  g'jod  sen.se  that 
the  natKins  will  want  to  adopt  their  recom- 
mendations This  Is  indeed  a  challenge  V\  e 
hope  It  Is  met 

We  hope  that  these  citizens  sharing  and 
fHjollng  their  best  efforts,  may  make  some 
significant  contributions  to  the  -trength  of 
rri-edom,  which  has  perhaps  never  before 
been  so  sorely  tried 


TMFY 


H.'IJPJ   STRON'G   IN  SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
Prc^uitnt,  out  of  lht>  .';torm  \*hich 
whippt'd  lliruugh  the  noitlit'tn  Great 
Plains  the  past  woek  there  came  an  epic 
sau'a  which  caught  and  gripped  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  on  newspaper 
page  and  TV  screen  ahke  It  wa^  the 
story  of  Dijn  HiLihfs  drive  of  1.800  cattle 
over  TO  milo.s  of  frozen  ground  and 
tlirou'ih  wir^.d  and  snow  to  market  them 
at  Winner,  in  tlie  Rosebud  country  of 
South  Dakota 

Not  In  some  time  has  a  story  from  out 
of  the  We.st  put  pictures  on  the  panes 
of  the  big  city  newspapers  and  produced 
word  stories  of  man's  contest  with  the 
elements  as  stirring;  as  this  one  One  is 
prompted  to  ask,  '  Why'' " 

I  venture.  Mr.  Pre.->;dent.  to  sut',t;est 
tli.it  it  IS  because  this  rancher  on  the 
Wiute  River  has  not  only  di'monst rated 
that  a  touijh  job  could  be  tackled,  and 
done  but  has  revived  a  story  from  our 
past  and  rekindled  the  natural  pride  of 
our  people  in  self-reliance  and  courage 
and  determination. 


Our  famed  South  Dakota  cowboy  poet 
laureate,  the  late  Badger  Clark,  wrote  a 
poem  which  he  named  "On  the  Drive," 
which  carries  these  lines: 

My    pard  m.ay  sing  of  slghln'  love 

And  I  of  roarln'  battle. 
But  all  the  time  we  sweat  and  shove 

Arid  follow  up  the  cattle 
Heeya-a'  the  iiawUn   crowd  of  you! 
Heeyow  the  draggm'  cloud  of  you! 
We're  glad  and  gav  and  proud  of  you. 

We  men  lli.a  follow  cattle! 

liot   all  the  worlds  a  movtn"  herd 

Where  men  drift  on  togetlier. 
And  Rome  may  spir  and  some  are  spurred. 

But  m  >st  are   horns  and   leather! 
Hecya-a!  the  rider  sings  along. 
Heeyow'  the  reined  hawse  swlngn  along 
And  drifts  and  drajrs  and  fling*  along 

The  mob  of  iiorns  and  leather 

Tl:e  outlaws  fight  to  break  uway; 

The  weak  and  lame  are  crawlln', 
n.f    'illy  dead  ones  quit  the  jiIhv. 

Tlie   dust    (snow)    cloud    and    the   bawlln'. 

fyo.  today,  as  the  world's  moving  herd 
swings  alone;,  I  call  attention  to  one 
man's  challenge  of  the  difUcult,  and  to 
voice  my  salute  to  Don  Hlght  and  lus 
co'vboy.s  who  have  once  again  painted  on 
a  broad  canvas  the  enterprise,  determi- 
nation, and  siiit  that  have  made  Amer- 
icii  great 

Out  in  South  Dakota.  Mr  President, 
tl'iey  still  ride  .^tion^  m  the  saddle. 


INAUGURAL  STATEMENT  OF  DR. 
JAMES  R  SCALES.  PRESIDENT. 
OKLAHt^MA  BAPTIST  UNIVERSITY 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr.  President,  on 
Decrmb«^r  10.  lO'il.  one  of  Oklahoma  s 
distini,'uishod  scholars  was  Inaugurated 
rirtsident  of  Oklahoma  Baptist  Univer- 
sity He  Is  Dr  James  R.  Scales,  a  form'  r 
dian  of  men  students  and  a  former  vice 
president  of  thi.s  great  denominational 
i%iiverslty 

Dr  Seal's  is  recognized  in  the  aca- 
demic world  becau.se  his  stimulation  of 
acadi  rnic  excellence  and  his  scholarly 
interest  in  all  phases  of  education  have 
already  c:)ntrihuted  to  the  buildinc  nj^  '.f 
tins  trrt-at  Institution 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  inair'ural  address  delivered 
hv  Dr  Scales  at  Oklahoma  Baptist  Uni- 
vor  ity  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RtroRD. 

Th'io  ixin"  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

lNAT-(;tRM.       SrATIMENT       BT       r>1l        jAMr.S       R 

.-MM  Es.    PRrsirENT    or   Oklahoma   Baptist 

Univkr.sitt    Dei tmber  10.  I9«I 

ThI.s  anciei.*  re.-em'uiy  re.*emble»  nothing 
so  much  as  a  pre?»'ntlf)U8  wedding.  The 
b.mns  liave  bt'en  p^isted.  the  musicians  ap- 
p4jinted.  tlie  guests  invited,  the  f;imlly  sum- 
mi -ned.  The  marriage  of  the  university  and 
the  m.m  is  finally  to  take  place.  The  guests 
come  'A-earlng  the  tr.ulltlonal  garments,  not 
really  suitable  for  any  other  occasion,  and 
thus  supply  the  pageantry,  their  own  enter- 
t-iliiment  In  every  mind  are  unspoken 
questions  "How  did  she  do?  Is  he  go(xl 
enough  for  her'  Is  the  father  of  the  bride 
really  so  affluent  as  he  pretends  to  be?"  As 
for  that  list,  may  I  set  at  rest  all  anxiety: 
We  .ire  reilly  p<nerty-8trlcken  The  very 
pews  you  fjccupy  may  not  be  paid  for.  and 
only  a  lingering,  prepresldentlal  sense  of 
delicacy     restrains     me     from     posting     the 


groomsmen   to   t^he  exits   to  panhandle   the 
departing  visr.ois, 

I  am  surrounded  here  by  human  goodness. 
Great  friends  do  me  honor.  Faculty  col- 
leagues have  worked  tirelessly  to  plan  thia 
hour.  Chief  of  them  Is  Vice  President  Nance, 
who  organized  numerous  faculty  commltteea 
for  our  first  InauguraUon  In  27  years.  When 
Mr.  Nance  sought  my  views  on  the  inaug- 
ural. I  suggested  we  keep  it  simple,  cut  it 
short,  and  not  i  pend  any  money.  If  all  my 
recommendations  are  to  be  obeyed  so 
scrupulously,  our  future  here  will  be  very 
lively  indeed. 

I  am  glad  that  the  investiture  could  be 
conducted  by  three  men  who  have  been  at 
the  center  of  my  life: 

My  father,  whoee  proud  friends  form  so 
large  a  part  of  this  audience,  the  benefici- 
aries of  his  long  and  faithful  mlnUtry; 

Chancellor  Raley.  whose  tenure  extends 
well  beyond  ha  i  the  life  of  the  Institution. 
He  has  been  most  gracious  to  me  In  these 
months  of  transition,  accepting  his  new  re- 
sponsibilities with  Imagination  and  enthu- 
siasm; 

Mr.  Currln.  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  who  h  iS  given  his  best  years  In  the 
service  of  higher  education  In  Oklahoma. 
Only  yesterday  he  was  honored  by  his  fellow 
townsmen  as  Citizen  of  the  Year — and  that 
could  be  any  yiar.  He  is  a  shining  exemplar 
of  enlightened  business  statesmanship. 
When  such  men  become  committed  to  the 
goals  of  ChrlstUn  education,  and  strengthen 
the  partnersh!))  between  private  enterprise 
and  private  cclleges.  our  horizons  expand. 
When  he  has  beamed  of  our  needs,  great  or 
smill.  his  charjcterlstic  gesture  has  been  to 
reach  for  his  clieckbook. 

I  must  not  lall  to  acknowledge  the  par- 
ticipation on  this  day  of  the  accredited 
leaders  of  the  great  Baptist  fellowship.  Dr. 
Lackey,  our  executive  secretary,  who  always 
makes  time  In  his  crovidcd  schedule  for  the 
university,  his  ;  sr-istant.  Mr  Ingram,  who  so 
readily  agreed  to  take  the  program  assign- 
ment of  Dr  Hobbs.  the  president  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention;  Dr.  Bumpas. 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  Convention;  and 
Dr  Hultgren.  minister  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Tulsa,  who  presides  on  this  cold 
day  as  my  warm  personal  friend 

Distinguished  leaders  of  the  Nation  have 
come:  C(.)ngres&man  Steed  and,  to  bring  the 
official  greeting.  Senator  Monronet.  They 
w.iuld  be  welcome  were  their  mission  less 
auspicious.  I  shall  prize  the  letter  from 
the   President   of    the    United    States. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  the  Gover- 
nor to  this  c.impus  I  recall  that  we  sat 
next  to  each  other  in  the  classroom  of  the 
late  Vern  Thornton.  Tlie  subject  we  studied 
was  State  goveriunent.  I  remarked  to  the 
students  In  the  old  chapel  last  spring  that  I 
liad  reached  the  awkward  age — too  old  to  be 
Governor  and  almost  too  old  to  be  President. 
But  the  tru.stee«  have  rectified  that,  and 
salved  my  pride  a  little  by  making  me  a 
president  -and  No.  9  at  that.  Dr.  Dale, 
you  will  recall  that  Gov.  William  H. 
•Alfalfa  Bill"  Murray  set  great  store  on  his 
own  mystic  powers  and  plumed  himself  on 
his  science  of  numerology.  No.  9  was  Bill 
Murray's  lucky  number,  and  he  was  inordi- 
nately proud  to  be  the  ninth  Governor:  I  am 
not  sure  all  of  the  people  shared  his  pride.' 
Nothing  has  pleased  me  more  than  the 
Involvement  of  the  alumni  in  the  plans  we 
have  announced  for  the  University.  That 
an  alumnus.  Dr.  Richard  Hopper,  should 
be  chairman  of  the  trustees'  committee  to 
nominate  a  president,  and  should  come 
here  today,  not  disavowing  the  act,  Is  a 
source   of   Joy. 

I  certainly  want  to  earn  the  respect  of 
the  students,  whose  president  and  eloquent 
spokesman   you  have  heard.     Last  spring,  I 


'  Governor  Edmondson  was  not  able  to  be 
present. 


told  the  student  demonstrators,  who  were 
circulating  petitions  and  making  assorted 
noises  Intended  to  Influence  the  trustees' 
selection,  that  this  was  like  very  old  times — 
for  In  the  medical  universities  students 
chose  the  rector  and  even  the  professors; 
and  then,  when  they  wanted  a  change,  they 
got  that,  too.  My  warning  was  this  me- 
dieval practice  had  gone  far  enough:  the 
first  part  Is  all  very  well;  but,  as  for  the 
other,  let  us  leave  the  board  of  trustees 
to  their  business. 

In  the  presence  of  venerable  and  beloved 
figures  of  church  and  school,  we  sense  here 
the  university  as  an  unending  community. 
Two  scholarly  ministers  dramatize  that 
continuity.  As  I  was  growing  up  in  eaftern 
Oklahoma.  I  came  to  know  Dr.  J.  W.  Storer, 
who  spoke  this  morning,  and  Dr.  E.  C. 
Routh,  whom  we  have  Just  heard.  I  have 
taken  them  as  my  models  in  much.  Can 
the  values  of  a  lifetime  of  learning  be  more 
sharply  embodied  than  in  these  men — de- 
vout, literary,  urbane — knowing  much  of 
history,  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern;  no 
strangers  to  the  world  of  ideas,  who  have 
never  used  their  rare  gifts  in  the  spirit  of 
haughtiness  or  pedantry? 

Prom  them  and  from  Dr.  Dale,  another 
aristocrat  in  the  republic  of  letters,  I  gained 
some  sense  of  the  structure  of  language  and 
the  importance  of  style.  That  the  dean  of 
Oklahoma  historians  should  come  on  this 
ocdslon,  in  the  ninth  decade  of  his  life, 
to  set  his  Imprimatur  on  me  is  a  gladsome 
thing   indeed. 

Those  whom  you  have  heard  represent 
only  a  few  components  in  the  modern  uni- 
versity. But  the  most  significant  represent- 
ative comes  from  this  remarkable  faculty. 
Dr.  Warren  Forbes  Yarborough,  the  distin- 
guished service  professor  of  religion,  with 
whom  I  studied  New  Testament  in  1935;  I 
never  mastered  the  subject,  but  more  edi- 
fying than  his  books  has  been  his  life,  which 
has  been  fruitful  by  every  measure  of  reck- 
oning. I  stand  on  many  shoulders  today, 
and  I  hope  I  stand  as  the  champion  of  the 
sacred  rights  and  sacred  obligations  of  the 
teacher. 

Without  exception,  I  have  had  nothing 
but  expressions  of  esteem  from  the  trustees, 
from  townspeople,  from  the  academic  com- 
munity, and  from  churchmen  of  many 
faiths. 

'  All  this  reminds  me  of  a  remark  of  a  fel- 
low educator  in  another  Baptist  school, 
"We  have  been  complimented  almost  to 
death."  We  appreciate  your  good  wishes, 
yet  you  must  know  that  good  wishes  do 
not  build  strong  white  columns  or  soaring 
towers,  or  quiet  laboratories — or  scholarship 
funds.  I  have  received  much  from  you;  I 
shall  be  asking  for  much  more. 

My  brief  address  Is  on  the  subject,  "Chris- 
tian Education:  The  Leaven  of  Leadership 
In  a  Free  Society." 

I  here  publicly  acceprt.  In  the  presence  of 
this  great  company  of  scholars,  the  office  of 
president  of  the  university.  Eight  great 
and  good  men  have  wrought  well  here;  one 
of  them  remains  to  serve  with  me. 

I  assume  these  responsibilities  with  cer- 
tain convictions:  that  education  Is  life's 
greatest  investment;  that  the  higher  learn- 
ing is  essential  to  the  survival  of  civiliza- 
tion; and  that  this  kind  of  school  Is  indis- 
pensable In  the  total  pattern  of  public  and 
private  education  in  this  country.  The 
leaven  of  spiritual  leadership  In  Chrl.-tian 
lands  comes  from  places  like  this.  I  an- 
nounce no  new  discovery  but,  as  William 
Blake  said,  "When  I  tell  the  truth,  it  Is  not 
for  the  sake  of  convincing  those  who  do  not 
know,  but  for  the  sake  of  defending  those 
who  do." 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  an  institution,  as 
In  language  study  or  in  philosophy,  it  is  good 
practice  to  go  back  to  the  roots.  On  the 
medallion  I  wear  Is  the  motto  of  the  uni- 
versity, "Veritas  erudltione  religloneque" 
(Truth    through    Learning    and    Religion). 


Baptists  have  always  been  in  the  mainstream 
of  our  society,  and  their  concern  for  educa- 
tion Indicates  they  Intend  to  stay  there. 
They  believe  with  William  Penn.  "Religion 
ought  not  take  men  out  of  the  world;  it 
ought  to  put  them  back  Into  the  world  to 
better  it  and  purify  It."  Like  the  great 
Quaker,  our  people  have  been  activists;  they 
have  not  been  afraid  to  put  their  faith  or 
their  learning  to  the  test  of  human  experi- 
ence. 

We  despise  not  the  day  of  small  things 
when  we  say  that  our  beginnings  were 
humble,  that  the  educational  fare  was  often 
limited,  and  the  social  program  the  classic 
one  of  the  hilltop  denominational  college: 
high  thinking  and  plain  living.  If  we  may 
believe  the  reminiscences  of  eairly  alumni, 
the  climate  had  something  of  the  sourness 
of  Puritanism  without  the  discipline  and 
beauty  of  that  great  movement.  The  found- 
ers committed  us  in  the  charter  to  "Instruc- 
tion in  ail  branches  of  knowledge,"  a  ruin- 
ously ambitious  program.  Even  today  it  is 
beyond  the  scopw  of  any  single  Institution. 

But  there  was  here  50  years  ago  the  nucleus 
of  a  good  college.  Fortunate  were  the  first 
students  in  the  quality  of  their  seven-man 
faculty.  The  curriculum  was  not  much 
more  ..han  the  medieval  trlvium  and  quad- 
rivium,  but  these  dedicated  men,  who  en- 
dured privations  to  found  this  school,  did 
the  main  thing  well.  Knowledge  grows  ex- 
ponentially with  every  passing  decade,  so 
that  the  1961  curriculum  is  more  nearly  a 
centrivium  of  subjects,  many  of  them  un- 
known in  1910,  but  our  purpose  holds:  to  do 
the  main  thing  well. 

Those  halcyon  days  of  peac(  before  1914, 
when  most  of  our  colleges  were  established, 
seemed  to  be  a  solid,  ordered  world  of  cer- 
tainties. To  those  who  come  into  places  of 
leadership  in  these  parlous  times,  few  things 
are  certain:  Every  morning's  surprises  rob 
last  night's  certainties  of  their  meaning. 
The  atmospherei  of  our  time  is  contaminated 
with  the  fallout  of  rampant  evil.  Our  coun- 
try, our  planet,  our  universe,  are  theaters  of 
strife.  We  are  in  danger  of  tearing  ourselves 
apart — youth  against  elder,  rural  interest 
against  urban,  class  against  class,  race 
against  race,  the  radical  left  and  the  radical 
right. 

There  Is  another  danger  Imposed  on  us 
by  the  struggle  for  continents  and  space. 
General  Elsenhower,  In  his  farewell  address 
as  President,  voiced  the  curious  warning — 
curious,  that  Is,  from  a  man  of  his  back- 
ground— that  our  way  of  life  may  be  threat- 
ened by  a  military-Industrial  complex,  ready 
to  regiment  our  lives  In  tlie  name  of  military 
necessity.  It  Is  a  warning  that  the  cus- 
todians of  free  institutions  must  heed. 

For  submerging  everything  else  is  the  cold 
war,  waged  with  every  weapon  short  of  Ar- 
mageddon. And  we  must  not  complacently 
suppose  that  the  ultimate  cannot  happen  to 
us.  In  Robert  Levitt's  warning.  "If  Khru- 
shchev's public  statement  We  will  bury 
you'  does  not  have  a  message  for  us,  then 
words  have  lost  their  meaning." 

What  kind  of  response  do  we.  the  bounti- 
fully endowed  6  percent  of  itic  world's  peo- 
ple, have  in  this  crisis?  What  appeal  have 
we  against  the  battle  song  of  the  Commu- 
nist International? 

"Arise,  ye  workers  of  the  world: 
Arise,   ye  wretched   of   the   earth; 
For  Justice  thunders  condemnation, 
A  new  world's  In  birth." 

Do  freemen  have  the  spiritual  resilience 
for  the  sacrifices  ahead?  We  need  not  go 
beyond  the  best-seller  list  to  form  a  disquiet- 
ing picture  of  the  average  American  college 
graduate:  "The  Organization  Man,"  "The 
Waste  Makers,"  "The  Image  Merchants," 
"The  Operators,"  "The  Status  Seekers,"  "The 
Ugly  American,"  and  other  recent  socio- 
logical works  and  contemporary  novels. 
These  are  hollow  men  who  have  lost  their 
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vay_-cynlcal,  grasping,  lacking  In  abiding 
value* — society  U  adrtlt,  meretricious  in  1« 
standards.    IX  the«  are  accurate  Judgments— 

We  are  here  aB  on  a  darkling  plain 

Swept  with  conlused  alarms  ol  struggle  and 

light 
Where  Ignorant  armlea  clash  by  night. 

And  thus  paralyzed,  we  shall  be  one  with 
Nineveh  and  Tyre. 

Education  must  do  better  than  this  If. 
by  applying  the  motto  on  this  emblem,  we 
can  achieve  a  new  Integrity  In  our  IndlvHual 
lives,  and  a  new  unity  In  our  corporate  life, 
we  may  yet  witness  not  the  sunset  of  civili- 
zation, but  the  explosive  dawn  of  a  new  age 
of  genius  There  have  been  two  such  crea- 
tive periods  In  the  history  of  the  West  one. 
In  the  city  states  of  Greece  In  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  before  Christ,  and  the 
other,  throutjhout  Western  Europe  In  the  age 
•we  cull  the  Renal.ssance.  The  third  Kre,\t 
age  of  human  creativity  can  be  now  Ii  thly 
vital  link  13  to  be  strengthened,  we  must 
address  ourselves  to  two  groups-  the  learned 
who  are  Indifferent  to  religion;  the  religious 
who  are  afraid  of  learning. 

We,  of  the  scholarly  professions,  have  often 
failed  In  the  painful  process  of  Interpreting 
the  real  l.saues  of  life — In  hl.st^ry.  and  .sci- 
ence, and  phllnsophy  We  wait  fi-r  the  O  il- 
lup  poll  to  tell  us  what  to  think.  We  seek 
the  Ivory  tower,  escaping  Into  .i  world  of 
detachment  and  frivolity.  Our  scholarship 
Is  too  often  Irrelevant  to  the  world's  sore 
need.  Tr'.ie  understanding  cannot  be  for'-ed. 
but  our  students  are  Justified  In  the  Impa- 
tient questl m.  m.ide  f.imfus  by  Marshal 
Foch:  'De  quol  s'aglt-ll?"  (Whafs  tlie 
polnft.  In  the  phrase  of  our  own  L'ncle 
Jimmy"  Owens,  we  must  teach  as  for 
eternity 

The  laudable  ideal  of  learning  for  Its  own 
sake  becomes,  on  too  many  a  campu.«  a 
precious  Intellectuallsm,  sh.ared  by  an  ever- 
more restricte<l  circle,  a  private  dialing 
ending  In  a  private  Jc ke  It  Is  rle^ht  th.it  we 
guard  agiinst  the  tendency  to  beccme  wise 
In  our  own  conceits  and  to  remember  the 
obligations  of  sharing  In  a  demo^r.itlc  so- 
ciety. The  gifted  do  their  best  work,  I  think, 
where  they  must  observe  a  decent  respect 
for  the  opinion  of  mankmd. 

In  the  hou.se  of  Intellect,  we  are  needles.sly 

divided,   even   men   of  good   will.      Fettishly. 

we    refii.se    to    recognize    other   scholars    and 

their  work      C    P.  Snow's  concept  of  the  two 

cultures,    the   sciences   and    tlie    humanities. 

each  Induferent  to  the  other.  Is  well  known 

Comm.imlcatlon  between  the  two,  he  says,  is 

I  all  but  stopped.    One  of  the  advantages  of  a 

Uu^    small   campvis   Is   that  men   of   many  dlscl- 

'  /      pUnes   can   still   talk    to   one    another   In    an 

-»-    easy  fellowship. 

No  one  who  cares  about  the  future  direc- 
tion of  our  Society  can  afford  to  Ignore  sci- 
ence, at  least  since  August  6.  1945,  and  I 
am  gl.id  that  the  young  dean,  a  scientist  who 
took  .ifflie  with  me,  is  dedicated  to  bridging 
the  gap  In  our  imclerstaudlng  Under  hl-s 
leadership,  strong  programs  will  be  advanced 
Yet  It  Is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the  sci- 
entific subjects  be  taught  in  the  humane 
tradition.  If  science  and  technology  are  to 
gain  a  monopoly  of  the  curriculum  or  to  be 
taught  In  a  inech.inlcal  way.  we  are  already 
brutalized.  Rockets  and  missiles  are  no 
more  urgent  than  Plato  or  Paul,  Isaiah,  or 
Santayana. 

All  (>f  us  rec.ill  Jobs  catalog  of  woe.  and 
his  fln.Ll  humiliation,  when  Ood  revealed 
himj^elf  t>:)  Job  and  to  us: 
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thou  <|fcto  me,  where  Wtist  thou  when  I  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  earth.'  DccLire  If 
thou  hitst  understanding.  Whereupon  were 
the  ftiundatlons  of  the  earth  fastened?  Or 
who  laid  the  cornerstone  thereof,  when  the 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  soiis 
of  Ocd  shouted  for  Joy?" 


We,  like  Job.  sometimes  fall  to  see  the  un- 
ending miracles  passing  before  our  eyes  every 
day.  You  recall,  further  along  In  that  38th 
chapter : 

•Hast  thou  entered  Into  the  springs  of  the 
sea?  Have  the  gates  of  death  been  revealed 
unU>  thee?  Declare,  if  thou  knowe«t  at  all. 
Hast  thou  entered  the  treasures  ol  the  snow, 
or  hast  thou  seen  the  treasures  of  ttie  hall? 
Hast  the  rain  a  father''  Or  wliO  hast  begot- 
ten the  drops  of  dew?  Canst  lh.:u  bind  the 
cluster  oi  the  Pleiades,  or  loose  the  band.s  of 
Orion?" 

A:id  on  and  on— God's  great  satiric  il  (jues- 
Uons  to  Job  each  of  which  atimlts  ol  but  one 
humbling  answer 

And  the  schol.ir  !.•;  humble  bef  re  the  ques- 
tions he  c.innot  answer  We  ma.-t  remember 
th.it  truth  ent<-rs  lowly  d  -ors  s  imetin.es,  as 
It  did  enter  thi."?  world  in  the  person  of  Him 
whom  we  serve,  and  whom  to  know  aright  is 
Life  Eternal. 

We  of  the  Intellectual  community  must  do 
a  better  Job  of  understanding  the  bUfilne."is 
community;  the  special  needs  of  the 
chur<-hes.  the  achievements  of  men  who  toll 
in  hard  places  to  lift  mankind  a  litt'.e  ab  've 
the  bestial  level  of  existence. 

We  of  the  spiritual  community  mxist  de- 
fend the  scholar  Prom  primitive  times. 
people  have  feared  the  scholar  and  his  magic. 
Even  sophisticated  Athens,  at  long  las'.  to<jk 
Its  vens^eance  on  the  superior  Socrates. 
There  are  still  those  who  fear  the  impl'.ca- 
tl"n.s  of  free  Inquiry. 

Church-related  colleges  have  known  the 
caution  of  expediency.  After  Darwin,  there 
was  the  flight  from  higher  critici.sm;  after 
Scopes,  the  flight  from  anthropology.  After 
three  centuries  of  geographical  Isolation,  the 
flight  from  foreign  langu.\ges  as  unnecessary 
and  p  isslbly  un-.\merlcan.  Let  us  absorb 
the  lessons  of  the  census  figures.  A  once 
great  rural  denomination  has  become,  like 
the  stKlety  of  which  It  Is  part,  a  greater  urban 
denommatlon  with  a  better  educated  con- 
stituency Shall  we  retreat  into  Idle  hopes 
and  empty  dreams  ab<:jUt  a  woild  which  Is 
past  '  Shall  we  tempori/e  with  the  forces 
that  would  curb  the  free  growtli  of  the  hu- 
man spirit?  Can  we  compel  the  heart  t)  re- 
tain what  the  head  h.ts  rejected.' 

For  my  own  part,  let  me  say  tliut  my  be- 
loved denomination  has  never  linp^rsed  re- 
straints on  me  In  two  decades  in  these 
classroooms.  In  times  of  bitter  conflict  and 
te.ichlng  In  a  controversial  fleid.  1  have  been 
restricted  only  by  my  own  Ignorance.  And 
I  ha>e  been  constrained  by  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsiblli'y 

But  there  are  those  who  look  on  the  role 
of  the  college  as  a  mirror — only  reflecting 
the  society  that  created  ir.  and  the  most 
timid,  common  denomm.it  t  of  the  constit- 
uency It  serves.  Let  it  be  said  In  billboard 
lancu.TEie:  .\  unlvcst'y  d')es  not  follow.  It 
leads.  If  It  retreat.s,  it  retreats  Into  disaster 
We  dri'.e  out  the  gofid  minds  of  our  fellow- 
ship at  our  own  peril. 

An  unexamined  faith  will  not  sustain  us 
long.  A.s  Preside.nt  B  >onc  commented  in  the 
1930  Inhurural.  '  Ignorance  m.iy  be  bli.s.';.  but 
It  Is  never  piety  "  No  C'hri.stlim  can  mark 
off  any  area  of  his  life  a.s  out  of  bounds  to 
the  Intellect.  No  citl/en  cm  qiiaran'lne  his 
life  or  his  nation's  life  as  out  of  l>junds 
to  the  theological  and  the  ethical  If  the 
education  of  the  Individual  Is  viewed  In  Its 
entlre'v.  disciplined  hearts  mtist  dwell  in  the 
same  b')dy  a3  disciplined  minds. 

This,  then.  Is  our  mission-  nothing  less 
than  providing  Christian  leadership  for  a 
free  society.  The  role  of  reconciliation  Is 
better  taken  by  those  who  have  r.n  enlight- 
enment from  within.  We  must  ni>t  fall  to 
speak  freely  and  responsibly  To  perpetuate 
freedom  we  have  to  practice  It.  In  the  spirit 
of  reconciliation,  divergent  views  are 
blended.  Warring  men  Identify  In  their  foes 
the  spark  of  divinity  that  repose.s  in  us  all. 


Old  enmities  give   way;    intellect  atoopa   to 

candor;  and  reiison  to  faith. 

Any    discourse    on    education    in    •    free 
society    must    advert    to    ThonuM    Jeffereon. 
to  whoae  ■ubllme  spirit  we  credit  the  most 
significant    American    oontrlbuUone    to    the 
rights  of  men :  freedom  of  the  peraon,  free- 
dom if  religion,  freedom  of  the  mind.    With 
sure    Instinct,    he   saw    Uieee   three   achieve- 
ments when  he  wrote  his  own  epitaph.    Ignor- 
ing the  gnat  offices  he  had  held,  he  chose  for 
hi;,  monument  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence,    the     Virginia     Statute     on     Religious 
L.beriv.    the    I'niv.-rsity   of   Virginia.     In   an 
ate  when   Burke  was  extolling   the   wisdom 
of  prejudice.  Jefferson  bestowed  on  his  fellow 
country  men   a   p  u^^^:l  for  a  divine  sanity — 
which  h.is  not  f.ided  under  the  pressures  of 
w.ir  or  revolution  or  re.ictlon.     This  versatile 
in    rtal.    who    in    his    letter    to   the   Danbury 
B.iptl.sts.  ackni.wledpe<l  his  debt  to  our  own 
fellowship,  set  us  on  the  right  course.     And 
Uxlay  the  ye.ist  of  his  revolutU^nary  thought 
still  moves  u}xjn  the  waters  and  in  the  spirit 
of     man     In     Africa    and     Asia,     and     Latin 
America       His    vow    of    eternal    hostility    to 
every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man 
rem.ilns    u    beacon    to    scholars    everywhere 
This  !ound<-r    -r  the  public  university  system. 
himsilf  a  pr  Kluct  of  the  liberal  arts  college 
nevrr    believed    that    all    wisdom    had^seen 
cryst.illl/ed  In  his  gener.illon.  and  must  be 
handed  down   intact,  for     the  earth  bel'  ngs 
to    the    living"      Julian    Boyd,    the    dlstln- 
KUlshed  editor  of  JelTersoii"8  papers,  said  of 
the  intellectual  preparation  Jefferson  had  ut 
Willl.im   and   Mary  C' liege.  "One   thing   we 
can   be  sure  of  Is   that  his  te.ichers  did   not 
try  to  Instill  In  him  the  Idea  that  this  w.as 
the   best   fif  all   p'  sslble    worlds  or   that   co- 
Uinl.il   Virginia   w.ts   a   stable   orderly   8<Hie*v 
Incapable    of    improvement.       William    and 
M.iry  prepared  him  for  a  world  of  change  " 
And  he  helped  change  It. 
What   Jefferson  had   to  say  about  freedom 
w.i.s  n  't  jiist   for  col'inlril  rural  society      His 
principles   have   served    well    this    empire   o! 
cities;    and   t<,'d  iv,    where   cross   the  crowded 
ways  of   life,   men  of  Intellect   no  less  than 
untutored  men  of  the  soil,  bless  his  memory 
Soul    freedom.    Intellectual    freedom    go    to- 
gether 

JcITcrson  was  the  ll-lng  embixllment  of 
the  spirit  of  reconciliation  In  his  own  sp.i- 
clous  life  There  was  no  more  bitter  rivalry 
in  American  history  than  that  which  pitted 
him  against  John  Adams,  Yet  in  their  re- 
tirement, as  p.i.sslons  cooled,  the  two  be- 
came great  friends;  and  American  letters 
have  been  enriched  by  the  volumes  of  cor- 
respond'^nce  t.hat  passed  between  them.  It 
l.s  a  feast  of  reason  Kvery  subject  Wiis  ex- 
amined by  these  elder  statesmen,  so  different 
In  bncktrounds  and  attitudes.  Adams,  with 
his  unbending  New  England  .'^ense  of  duty, 
mellowed  under  the  gentle  urging  of  Jeffer- 
son's mind  Jefferson,  confessing  that  music 
w:us  his  great  passlmi,  science  his  delight. 
agrlculMire  his  cherished  occupation,  and  his 
beloved  M  int!ce:',o  the  end  of  all  his  private 
dreams,  suhordlnated  all  these  pursuits  to 
the  higher  duty  that  society  Imposes  on  the 
citizen.  Each  man,  In  the  spirit  of  recon- 
cUt.itlon.  helped  the  other,  and  together  they 
have  enlightened  all  posterity. 

It  is  a  coincidence  of  American  history 
that  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  July  4,  1826.  both 
lay  dving  The  old  man  In  Massachusetts,  In 
his  la.st  words  saluted  the  old  man  In  Vir- 
ginia, hla  erstwhile  enemy  but  eternal  friend. 
"Tlionuis  Jefferson  still  lives" — and  he  does, 
he  does,  so  long  as  men  love  freedom  and 
cherish  truth. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO   MR    BAM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
on  Augu.st  31.  1961,  Sam  Raybtjhn  left 
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Washington  on  what  was  to  be  his  last 
journey  home  to  Texas. 

On  September  7,  1961,  I  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  133,  to  provide 
for  the  coinage  of  a  medal  m  recognition 
of  the  distinguished  services  of  Sam  Ray- 
burn.  Before  referral  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  49  fellow  Sen- 
ators joined  as  cosponsors  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

When  Sam  Rayburn  heard  about  the 
resolution,  he  wired  me.  asking  that  no 
action  be  taken  on  it,  saying  he  felt  such 
medals  to  be  inappropriate  for  the  living. 

At  this  session,  I  have  conferred  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Robertson  1,  who  for  the  past 
29  years  had  served  in  the  Congress 
with  Speaker  Rayburn.  I  have  been  in- 
formed through  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that 
the  administration  has  no  objection  to 
this  resolution.  The  chairman  of  the 
Bankin.<4  and  Currency  Committee  has 
advised  me  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
bring  up  this  resolution  in  the  near 
future. 

A  gold  medal  for  Sam  Rayburn  is  like 
'carrying  coals  to  Newcastle."  I  can 
.say  this  l>ecause  I  offered  the  resolution 
for  the  Congress  to  honor  the  service  to 
l^i.s  coimtry  of  this  great  man. 

The  genius  of  this  American  democ- 
racy has  been  that  we  have  been  blessed 
V  it)i  men  like  S.\m  Rayburn.  They  are 
the  men  who  get  the  .ob  done.  Men 
l.Ke  Sam  Raydurn  are  the  men  who  make 
democracy  work. 

When  the  Foimding  Fathers  had  fin- 
ished Iheir  work  of  fashioning  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  there  wps 
e.stablished  a  system  of  laws  by  which 
our  people  agreed  to  live. 

Ever  since,  we  have  talked  about  a 
Ko.ernment  of  laws,  rather  than  a  gov- 
ernment of  men.  But  our  system  of 
government  by  law  would  long  since  have 
gone  by  the  board,  had  it  not  been  for 
men  like  S-m  Rayburn;  for  Sam  Ray- 
BtRN  respected  the  law:  Sam  Rayburn 
honored  the  law.  Sam  Rayburn  served 
the  basic  law  of  this  country.  Therein 
Iios  the  greatness  of  the  man. 

To  understand  Sam  Rayburn,  one  has 
to  appreciate  the  environment  from 
which  he  came — the  wonderful  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Texas.  This 
IS  not  said  in  deprecation  of  Tennessee, 
the  State  of  his  birth,  the  State  which 
has  produced  so  many  fine  Texans.  I 
know  the  Fourth  Congressional  District; 
I  know  the  people  there;  I  know  what 
.Sam  rXyeurn  means  to  them  and  what 
ihi  y  meant  to  Sam  Rayburn.  Every 
elected  official  is  a  mirror  of  his  con- 
stituency. He  reflects,  in  the  best  sense. 
the  considered  judgment  of  the  people 
he  represents  A  few  great  men  mag- 
nify, rather  than  reflect;  and  Sam  Ray- 
PURN  magnified  the  greatness  of  his 
constituency. 

I  do  not  apologize  for  being  a  partisan 
1  (xan  All  Texans  are  wonderful,  by 
deliiution;  but  Sam  Rayburn  was  the 
magnificent  Texan;  he  was  the  tallest 
Texan  of  them  all. 

I  need  not  review  here  today  his  pub- 
lic record;  all  Senators  know  it  as  well 
as  I  do.  And  when  the  record  is  finally 
compiled,    the   outstanding    fact   is   not 


that  he  served  his  congressional  district 
almost  50  years,  or  that  his  record  of 
service  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives twice  over  exceeded  that  of 
Henry  Clay.  The  record  in  which  we 
are  interested  is  a  qualitative  one, 
rather  than  quantitative.  Sam  Rayburn 
had  the  tough  moral  fiber  and  the  intel- 
lectual tenacity  to  produce  when  his 
country  called.  And  produce,  Sam  Ray- 
burn did — and  in  the  grand  manner. 

"Mr.  Sam"  was  not  perfect,  and  he 
would  have  been  the  first  to  disagree  if 
anyone  had  said  he  was.  His  limitations 
were  human.  He  had  his  likes  and  his 
dislikes;  but,  overall  he  had  a  sense  of 
the  pulse  of  history  and  a  ready  recog- 
nition of  what  the  times  demanded. 
Whether  the  subject  under  consideration 
was  a  Utility  Holding  Company  Act,  a 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
measure,  or  an  extension  of  the  draft 
just  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Sam  Ray- 
burn produced.  And  it  is  by  results  that 
we  judge  a  man. 

Today,  we  are  saying  to  history  and 
to  the  generations  of  public  servants 
who  are  to  follow  us  in  the  Congress 
that  Sam  Rayburn  was  a  great  example 
of  the  finest  tradition  of  public  service 
in  the  United  States.  He  heard  when 
his  country  called,  and  he  knew  how  to 
respond.  His  legacy,  his  example  of 
service  devoted  to  his  country,  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  young  men  and  wom- 
en so  long  as  the  United  States  sur- 
vives. 

This  resolution,  calling  for  a  gold 
medal  in  honor  of  S.\m  Rayburn,  asks 
that  a  simple  tribute  be  engraved  on  the 
medal,  as  I  feel  it  is  engraved  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen:  "For  services 
rendered  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  •■ 

This  was  Sam  RAYBtjRN's  record — a 
record  of  services  rendered.  We  are  the 
beneficiaries.  There  is  no  partisanship 
in  patriotism;  Sam  Rayburn  belonged  to 
us  all. 

He  was  a  great  Texan;  but.  most  of 
all,  Sam  Rayburn  was  a  great  American. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  number 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Nov.  17,  1961) 

Son  of  Old  Frontier  Plated  Powerful 

Role  in  New 

(By  Ralph   McGUl) 

Sam  Rayburn  Is  dead  In  the  autumn  sea- 
son of  harvest  and  fulfillment:  "Don't  ever 
count  the  crop  until  It  is  in  the  barn,"  he 
used  to  tell  young.  Impatient  Congressmen. 
The  crop  of  his  life  is  now  In  eternity's  barn 
and  It  can  be  counted  and  measured. 

Sam  Rayburn  was  not  an  average  man.  He 
was  not,  as  some  thought,  taciturn  and  short 
of  temper.  He  was  not  a  man  for  Smalltalk. 
He  did  not  tolerate  fools  easily.  Now  and 
then  he  annoyed  the  more  Idealistic  new- 
comers to  the  House  by  telling  them  that  the 
"way  to  get  along  is  to  go  along."  (He  did 
not  mean  It  as  cynically  as  It  sounds.) 

As  we  begin  to  look  at  the  harvest  of 
Raybuhn's  long,  rich  life,  we  discover  that 
In  the  years  of  the  New  Deal,  and  the  first  of 
the  New  Frontier,  It  was  he,  the  smalltown, 
rural  conservative,  who  labored  most  suc- 
cessfully In  the  vineyard  of  social  reform. 
He  could  be,  and  was,  both  conservative  and 


liberal.  But  what  he  really  was,  was  a  man 
of  great  sensitivity  and  feeling  for  the  needs 
and  rights  of  people.  He  had  no  patience 
with  those  who  proposed  legislation  which 
he  thought  had  for  Its  purpose  merely  the 
coddling  or  rewarding  of  people.  But  when 
the  real  needs  of  people  were  at  Issue,  Mr, 
Sam  was  on  their  side. 

AVERTED    DISASTER 

Had  It  not  been  for  him,  President  Ken- 
nedy, for  example,  would  have  been  brought 
to  disaster  In  the  first  months  of  his  admin- 
istration. The  Rules  Committee  was  In 
defiant,  hostile  hands.  It  would  not  permit 
bills  which  established  a  new  minimum 
wage,  expanded  social  security  payments,  a 
'  housing  act,  and  other  legislation  pledged 
by  the  Democratic  administration,  to  be 
voted  out  to  the  floor.  To  get  them  there. 
Sam  Raybltrn  had  to  do  battle  with  an  old 
friend.  Representative  Howard  Smith  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

It  was  a  close  vote — 217  to  212.  But  the 
margin  was  wide  enough — especially  In  a 
battle  which  might  not  have  been  won  at 
all 

This  was  In  early  January  1961.  It  was 
In  late  summer  that  what  seemed  like  an  old 
man's  lumbago  pains  began  to  bother  Mr. 
Sam.  He  went  home.  Worried  doctors 
found  it  was  not  lumbago  at  all.  but  cancer, 
already  spread  through  the  lymph  system, 
and  Impossible  to  cure. 

In  the  sorrow  which  we  led  up  at  the 
news,  men  began  to  remember  that  he  had 
served  well  three  Presidents,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Truman,  and  John  Ken- 
nedy. They  each  learned  to  lean  on  him. 
They  encountered  his  sometimes  Irascible 
stubbornness.  They  knew  moments  of  ir- 
ritation and  anger.  But  none  doubted  his 
loyalty.  They  knew  that  when  the  chips 
were  "down  they  could  count  on  his  com- 
plete loyalty  to  the  Democratic  Party  and 
Its  basic  principles.  He  might,  and  often 
did,  refuse  to  accept  presidential  urglngs 
and  proposed  legislation.  Not  even  his 
enemies  ever  suggested  he  was  a  rubber- 
stamp.     But  he  was  unfailingly  a  Democrat. 

SAFE   WITH    RAYBURN 

There  are  many  examples  of  this  presi- 
dential awareness. 

One  weekend  when  a  VIP  caller  tele- 
phoned Washington  he  found  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President  were  away.  He 
reached  the  President  in  a  distant  city  and 
asked,  •'Who's  tending  the  store  In  Wash- 
ington?" 

"Rayburn."  said  the  President  "The 
country's  safe  with  him  there." 

Even  Harold  Ickes,  though  he  quarreled 
often  with  Sam  Rayburn  (and  with  every- 
one else),  wrote  that  Roosevelt's  most  vital 
legislation  could  not  have  been  had  without 
S.^M  Raybxtrn. 

The  President  did  not  obtain  all  he 
wanted.  But  In  the  field  of  public  utility 
reform,  for  example,  strong  legislation  was 
enacted  over  the  bitter  flght  of  the  powerful 
electric  and  gas  industry  lobbies.  Ratbuen 
was  storm-tossed  and  under  terrific  pressure 
from  interests  in  hla  home  State.  Yet  he 
held   on. 

Rural  electrification  came  via  the  Norrls- 
Rayburn  bill.  Here  again,  the  electric  com- 
panies fought  hard  to  prevent  passage  of  It. 
Rayettrn  put  it  through  the  House  and  the 
Senate  followed  this  leadership. 

This  was  the  period  when  President  Roose- 
velt said,  "I  am  fighting  communism.  Huey 
Longlsm.  Coughllnlsm.  Townsendlsm.  I 
want  to  save  our  system,  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem; to  save  it  Is  to  give  some  heed  to  world 
thought  of  today." 

In  all  these  things  Sam  Rayburn  was  a 
stalwart. 

LONELY,    HARD    LITE 

Perhaps  he  remembered  his  own  harsh 
boyhood.  He  was  the  eighth  child  of  11. 
On    an    Isolated    40    acres,    young    Rayburn 
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grew    up.     He   rec&Ued    the    far    stretching. 

level  emptlneae  of  the  plain*,  and  the  hours 

when   he    swung   on    the   gate   on    Sundays. 

hoping  to  see  some  rider  coming  on  a  visit. 

(Once  he  said  of  thoee  days.  "I  have  known 

.loneliness     that     breaks     the     heart "  i      He 

tolled    hard    In   the   fields.     He   read   history 

books  at  night. 

He  wanted  school.  When  It  came  time  for 
S.\M  to  go  to  East  Texas  Normal,  the  yc^un^ 
man  had  perhaps  $5  saved  from  the  meaner 
amounts  which  came  his  way.  His  father 
waited  until  the  train  was  In.  He  then 
silently  handed  his  boy  $25. 

"God  knows  how  he  saved  It."  sail  n.^T- 
BtraN,  m  talking  about  that  day.  "He  never 
had  any  extra  money.  We  earned  Just 
enough  to  live.  It  broke  me  up.  him  handing 
me  that  »25.  I  have  often  wondered  what 
he  did  without,  what  sacrifice  he  and  my 
mother  made  beyond  those  which  every  d.iy 
demanded  of  them." 

DH)    ODD    JOBS 

At  the  Normal  school  he  swept  Roots  and 
did  odd  Jobs  for  his  room  and  board.  He 
studied  hard— especially  history.  He  man- 
aged to  get  to  law  school.  PoUlirs  were  al- 
ways In  his  mind  He  once  said  that  at 
10  years  of  age  he  was  determined  to  «o  to 
Congress.  In  the  Southern  States  law  U 
regarded  as  a  necessary  stepplngstone  to 
j>olltlcs. 

He  went  to  Congress  In  1912.  the  year 
Woodrow  Wilson  became  President.  Wilson 
was  ever  one  of  his  heroes.  He  never  thought 
of  the  Senate,  and  never  aspired  to  It.  To 
him.  the  House,  the  legislative  body,  was  the 
moat  Important  and  meaningful. 

He  was  often  at  odds  with  Democratic 
Presidents.  But  he  never  even  considered 
bolting  the  I^mocratlc  Party.  He  thought 
It  not  unusual  that  the  country  turns  to 
Democrats  when  there  Is  trouble.  "I  think 
this  Is  because  they  are.  for  the  most  part. 
closer  to  the  people  and  think  In  broader 
political  terms."  he  once  said.  "The  Repub- 
licans have  a  tradition  of  representing  busi- 
ness— not  people." 

WAS    FOB    PEOPLX 

This  may  help  explain  his  support  .if  legis- 
lation, attacked  by  the  OOP  Old  Guard  as 
socialistic,  which  enabled  people  to  have  a 
better  ilfe.  REA  la  a  perfect  example.  He 
pushed  It  hard.  "It  wUl  take  some  of  the 
harsh  labor  off  the  backs  of  farm  men  and 
women."   he  said. 

He  was  elected  Speaker  In  1940  He  held 
that  pc«tlon  until  his  death,  save  for  the 
first  Elsenhower  administration.  He  re- 
spected President  Elsenhower,  and  believed 
him  to  be  an  honest,  well-meaning  man. 
But  he  also  thought  him  a  Republican  In  the 
sense  that  Mr.  Elsenhower's  Image  of  wisdom 
and  "the  best  brains "  seemed  to  be  any  man 
who  bad  attained  flnancial  success. 

JOHNSON    FRIENDSHIP 

TThere  was  a  long,  fast  frlendslp  between 
him  and  Ltndcn  Johnson,  now  Vice  Presi- 
dent The  current  Vice  President  first  came 
to  Washington  as  a  Congressman  and  It  was 
his  fellow  Texan  Ratbxtrn  who  schooled  him 
and  taught  him  the  ropes.  At  the  1960  con- 
vention It  wa.s  Ratbcrn  who  placed  h'.s  pro- 
tege's and  friends  name  In  nomination  for 
the  Presidency.  It  was  Ratbcrn,  too,  who 
was  one  of  those  who  gave  the  green  light  to 
Senator  Johnson'.s  surprise  accept.vnce  of 
the  Vice    Presidential    nomination. 

Sam  Raybttrn's  life  was  not  Spartan,  it 
was  rich.  Yet.  he  lived  .'^imp'.y  He  never 
took  congressional  Junkets.  Indeed,  the 
record  shows  that  he  never  left  the  United 
States  but  once.  He  went  once  to  inspect  the 
Panama  Canal.  When  Congress  adjcurnod 
he  went  home  He  had  two  farms.  On  one 
he  raised  cattle.  On  the  other  he  grew  corn 
and  cotton.  He  liked  to  flsh  and  read  But 
he  was  not  a  man  who  had  to  be  entertained. 
He  could  live  with  himself. 


It  Is  proper.  In  seeku.g  to  sum  up  the  lue 
of  the  man  who  served  with  (not  under) 
Wilson  Roo.sevelt.  Truman,  and  Kennedy, 
and  who  gave  to  each  advice  which  was  wise 
and  poUtlcftUv  pragmatic,  to  note  that  he 
Is  the  last  of  his  breed.  He  came  qiilte 
literally  from  the  frontier  The  last  Presi- 
dent he  served  projected  f  r  the  cuntry 
a  New  Frontier  In  a  time  of  growing  pop- 
ula'lon.  automation,  computers,  and  indus- 
trial tcchnUiues  which  iippr-  ach  the  miracu- 
lous. 

RESILtENT 

Sam  Raybvrn  came  from  the  old  frontier 
Yet,  nnne  w.is  more  alert  nr  at  h'^me  In  the 
New  Frontier  than  he  Hl.^  mind  wa.s  so 
resilient  that  he  could  ser\c  the  l»residents 
m  whose  administrative  years  the  Nation 
made  Its  greatest  social  changes. 

Our  iiystem  h.is  endured  be.ause  the  profit 
d..'.:.ir  devc'.L'ped,  In  the  years  spanned  by 
RvYEt-RN  s  hfe  m  the  Congress,  a  social  con- 
science. American  captallsm  came  to  mean, 
amor.g  other  things,  public  cducatlm.  s.-clal 
security,  unemployment  '.nsu.'ance.  aid  to 
crippled  children,  to  the  blind,  and.  through 
h'l.'-pital  con.<;tructlon.  aid  to  the  sick  Cap- 
I'.ili.sm  pavs  the  bill  fir  disasters,  It  subsi- 
dizes farmers  It  builds  dams  and  IrrlgaU^s 
dfserta.  It  clears  slums,  hn.inces  hou.-^lng, 
guarantees  bank  depostT^.  American  capital- 
ism resembles  almost  rt'>t  at  all  the  cl.asslc 
capitalism  of  Queen  Victoria's  day  It  Is 
almost  unbelle-. able  that  one  mans  le^ls- 
tlve  experience  spans  these  tremendous  re- 
forms—from iyi2  until  now.  And  rare  is 
the  Important  bill  which  d  n-a  n  )t  bear  his 
name  or  the  stamp  of  Ratbvrn's  advice  or 
Influence. 

GREATER    THAN    PRESIbENTS 

It  Is  <asy  to  see  that  he  was.  anc'  that 
the  sum  of  his  life  Is  greater  than  Uiat  of 
any  one  uf  the  Presidents  with  whom  he 
.served  "I>nt  ever  say  a  Speaker  of  the 
House  served  under  a  President,  son."  he 
once  told  a  young  reporter. 

In  writing  about  men  who  have  served  fur 
a  long  number  of  years.  It  Is  t.«o  easy  to 
slip  into  the  trite  conclusion  that  an  era 
has  ended  aiid  that  It  U  perhaps  as  well 
that  death  has  come  to  save  a  man  from 
hcartVjreak   and   disappointment 

This  Is  not  true  of  'Mr  Sam  "  Until  the 
lurr.bago  pilns  would  no  longer  re.«<p<ind  to 
aspirin  or  mustard  plasters,  he  could  sniff 
the  battle  from  afar  and  go  forward  con- 
ttdently  to  meet  It  He  was  a  magnificent 
field  commander.  He  grew  old.  but  his  mind, 
his  political  tactics  and  strategies  did  not. 
He  was  not  I'-slng  his  grip.  The  fact  is  there 
Is  none  to  t.ake  his  place  In  the  House  And. 
in  certainty,  he  will  st.iy  en  In  the  hearts 
of  the   thousands  who  knew  and  loved   him. 


[  Prom  the  Dally  Texan,  Nov   17,  1961  ] 

'TwEEN   THE  Horns 

(By  Hoyt  Purvis) 

When  a  famous  person  dies,  every  writer, 
large  or  small.  Important  or  nonentlcal, 
want.s  to  wrUe  of  the  time  they  talked  to  or 
saw   the   famed    pers<in. 

Certainly  there  are  hundreds  of  writers 
who  knew  more  of  Sa.m  Raybi-rn  tl.in  I 
And  there  ar^  persons  who  read  this  paper 
wh)  were  well  acqu.ilnted  with  Mr  Sam 
But  Just  the  same.  I  can't  help  recalling  my 
meetings  with  him 

Elsewhere  on  the  page  I  write  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  Sam  Raybt-rn  But  here 
I  want  to  Ulk  about  some  person.'!  reflec- 
tions. 

The  first  time  I  met  Mr  Raybi-rn  w.ia  sev- 
eral summers  back,  when  I  was  spending 
time  In  Washington,  and  the  Capitol  was  my 
habitat.  Having  thoroughly  familiarized  my- 
self with  the  place.  I  was  resting  obscurely 
In  one  of  many  out-of-the-way  rooms,  my 
nose  In  the  paper  After  a  while  I  noticed  a 
man  sitting  next  to  me,  also  reading,  but  I 
didn't    pay    much    attention.     Then,    recog- 


nizing the  famous  Rayburn  head.  I  hastened 
to  intrtxluce  myself  and  shake  hands. 

Coming  face-to-face  with  that  Rayburnlsh 
scowl  I  almost  expected  a  grow!,  but  Instead 
got  a  smile,  a  friendly  and  warm  conTvrsa- 

tlon 

Now  I  am  sorry  that  I  only  Indulffed  in 
sm.iU  talk,  but  so  often  that  is  the  way  you 
react 

My  se-o!id  nieellng  with  Mr.  Sam  came 
Just  hust  June  The  14  of  us  from  CT  who 
went  to  Chile  for  the  Student  Leaders  Sem- 
inary spent  stime  prior  time  tn  Waahln£;ton 
f')r  orientation  from  the  State  Department 
and    Porelttn  Service  Institute. 

One  afternoon  we  paid  vislU  to  the  various 
Tex.is  legishi'ors  and  of  course  Mr.  8am  w.vs 
Uyp»  on   our  list. 

That  w.is  Just  a  few  montlis  bark,  and  Mr 
Sam  w.is  m  tlie  Speaker's  chair.  In  full  cliarpe 
of  the  Hi>u=e 

I  recall  that  Just  as  we  arrived  at  Il.\Y- 
BTRN's  office,  the  bell  Indicating  a  rollcall 
sovinded  and  we  were  amazed  to  see  Speaker 
Rayiirn  literally  galloping  back  to  the  floor 
It  wiis  a  remarkable  experience  to  observe 
the  79-year-old  gentleman  scurrying  through 
the  corridors,  or  banging  down  tiie  gavel  or 
his  fist  U}  get  a  point  over. 

When  we  gathered  In  his  office  a  few  min- 
utes later  we  expected  only  a  hurried  intro- 
duction, but  the  busy  bulwark  of  the  Demo- 
crats uxik  time  for  a  heart-to-heart  talk 
It  seemed  highly  significant  at  the  time 
And  It  was  People  suspected  that  Mr  Sam 
wi\s  In  his  last  days,  but  no  one  really  would 
say  1* 

We  remembered  how  It  was  ao  quiet  as  he 
started  talking,  and  how  once  again  that 
stone  face   meltt-d    InUi  a  friendly   grin. 

He  described  hlm.self  as  a  man  who  "h.\s 
always  been  In  a  hurry  "  He  said.  "I  did 
3  years  of  college  In  2  years,  and  had  to  sweep 
fl  HTs  and  rlr.i:  b'^ils  Ui  make  It.  I  studied 
law  at  the  university  after  being  elected  lo 
the  State  legislature." 

Mr  Sam  told  our  group  that  If  we  wanted 
to  be  K'H»d  Americans,  one  of  the  most  Im- 
port.int  things  was  knowledge  of  our  coun- 
try s  history.  And  he  spoke  with  pride  of 
his  library  In  Bonh.im.  and  urged  us  to  visit 
it    soon      I   think    I    will. 

•  Read  about  the  men  who  were  alive,  and 
kn<'W  particularly  about  the  formative  pe- 
rl<xl.  The  most  romantic  thing  In  the  world 
is  U  S  history."  said  Rayburn 

And  then,  speakln*?  as  a  man  who  knew 
he   said ;     "One   man    has   as   much    aense    as 
the  next      It's  those  who  work  that  make  It      v^^ 
Ability  Is  no  good  without  energy.     There  Is         I 
no  prlmrcjse  path  to  success." 

He  banged  his  ftst  on  the  desk  as  he  m.ide 
his  final  point  But  he  didn't  need  to.  We 
would  all  remember  And  I  will  always  re- 
member. 


(Frntn   the   Dally   Texan.  Nov.    17,    lOGl] 
Great  Career  Ended 

Dedication  to  Texas,  to  the  Demcnratlc 
Parry,  and  to  the  United  States  were  In- 
herent qualities  In  Sam  Ratbttrn.  Crur- 
asre.  wl.vlom.  and  firmness,  combined  with 
this  dedication,  made  Mr.  Sam  one  of  the 
great  men    if   the   20th   century. 

RATBfRN  wa.s  a  man  who  earned  respect 
not  Just  from  Texans,  or  Democrats,  or 
Americans,  but  from  citizens  of  all  States, 
and  nations,  and  of  all  sorta  of  political 
beliefs 

He  w<is  not  a  back-slapping  politician. 
but  he  knew  h.w  to  pull  the  strings  and 
was  superb  at  getting  what  he  wanted. 
Even  In  his  days  as  a  university  law  stu- 
dent and  State  representative  he  was  dem- 
onstrating vigorous  devotion  to  what  he 
believed  In.  He  followed  the  pattern  for 
48  years  In  Congress,  serving  longer  than 
any  i.aher   man. 

Mr  Sam  Wits  not  flashy.  But  hia  straight 
.shooting   and   constant    hard    work    allowfKl 


him  lo  move  up  Bteadlly  In  the  national 
echelon.  In  1940.  a  tense  year  in  all  the 
world,  his  fellow  Representatives  elected 
him  to  head  the  House.  He  made  his  posi- 
tion powerful,  probably  second  only  to  the 
Presidency.  He  served  as  Speaker  twice  as 
long  as  Henry  Clay^i  the  previous  record 
holder. 

In  1961  he  was  still  proving  to  be  the 
vl^;orous  captain  of  the  House.  One  of  the 
tt)ughe8t  battles  in  House  history  arose  over 
changes  in  the  rules  committee.  And  Mr. 
Sam  won  out  In  a  hot  fight  with  his  old 
friend,  Howard  SMrrH  of  Virginia. 

When  Mr.  Sam  first  went  to  Washington 
back  in  the  pre-World  War  I  days,  Texas  was 
still  a  relatively  young  and  undeveloped 
State.  Such  Is  no  longer  the  case,  and 
the  Lone  Star  State  has  become  more  ur- 
banized, and  industrialized,  and  a  strong 
force  in  national  affairs.  But  it  never  out- 
prew  Bam  Raybcrn.  Rather  it  grew  with 
Ratbcrjn  and   because  of  him. 

When  he  came  home  to  Texas  to  live  his 
last  days  the  eulogies  started  pouring  in. 
And  they  were  all  unanimous  In  sterling 
praise. 

Early  Thursday  Mr.  Sam  left  the  great 
American  stage.  But  the  shadow  of  his 
greatness,  and  the  sound  and  solemnity  of 
that  gavel  he  so  often  banged  will  remain 
indelibly   Impressed   in   American  annals. 


[Prom    the   Fort   Worth    Star-Telegram. 

Oct.  19,  1961] 

Texas  Reaps  Benettts — Ratburn  a  Partnis 

OF  FX>.R    IN  Bringing  About  New  Deal 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Washinoton. — Tbe  qualities  making  for 
leadership  in  a  democracy  are  blurred  by 
television  and  radio,  the  media  of  mau  com- 
munication that  infinitely  expand  the  op- 
portunity of  the  clever  demagog.  It  was 
out  of  quite  another  era,  the  era  of  the  In- 
dividual speaking  trom  a  body  of  conviction 
and  belief  deeply  rooted,  that  Sam  Ratbihim 
came. 

Mr.  Sam  has  always  known  who  he  waa. 
When  he  did  speak  sparingly  and  sparsely 
in  langtuge  of  almost  Biblical  Blmpllcity,  It 
was  out  of  his  origins  in  an  America  that 
still  reflected  the  glow  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom  and  the  harsh,  demanding  life  of 
the  frontier. 

a  silent  fabtnxx 

Because  he  was  so  little  concerned  with 
his  own  personal  prestige — his  Is  one  of  the 
shortest  biographies  in  Who's  Who — a  later 
generation  Is  hardly  aware  of  how  much 
he  had  to  do  with  shaping  the  Democratic 
Party.  He  was  a  partner  of  Pranklln  Rooee- 
velt  In  the  New  Deal.  And  if  fCH"  the  most 
part  he  was  content  to  be  a  silent  partner 
he  was  neverthcleu  an  Indispensable  com- 
ponent of  the  partnership  that  brought  what 
was  in  effect  a  new  party  Into  being. 

Roosevelt  spoke  for  the  city  inassas,  the 
bosses  and  their  constituents.  Ratbttkn 
worked  for  the  dispossessed  South  and  West, 
for  those  who  were  in  effect  colonial  drawers 
of  water  and  hewers  of  wood  for  the  Indus- 
trial North.  Tlie  partnership  was  highly 
successful  in  that  the  two  major  Interests 
complemented  each  other  and  Impressive 
majorities  were  rolled  up  in  one  election 
after  another. 

pushzd  hard  roR  azA 

One  of  the  New  Deal  goals  that  Ratburn 
pushed  hardest  v.'a8  rural  electrification.  He 
had  grown  up  In  the  age  of  oil  lamps  when 
the  farmer's  wlfo  pumped  all  the  water  for 
the  household  by  hand,  besides  doing  the 
Innumberable  otner  chores  for  a  big  family. 
Ratburn  was  determined  to  have  the  farmer 
share  with  the  city  dweller  the  benefits  of 
technology.  He  worked  hard  to  get  benefits 
for  his  own  Stat«  of  Texas  and  partlctilarly 
when  he  recruited  as  his  adjutant  a  smart 
young  Texan  nev/  to  the  House  named  Lyn- 
don Johnson. 
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The  end  of  RAYBt;RN's  career  coincides  with 
a  revolution  of  the  right  in  Texas  that  seeks 
to  take  that  State  not  only  out  of  the  New 
Deal  but  into  the  arms  of  the  Republican 
right.  This  uprising,  symbolized  by  Texas 
new  Republican  Senator,  John  Towib.  is  for 
States  rights  and  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  all  its  works.  The  wealthy 
Texans  financing  the  movement  are  well  to 
the  right  of  Louis  XIV  in  the  conviction  of 
their  own  sovereignty. 

Yet  Texas  today  gets  more  Federal  hand- 
outs than  almost  any  other  State.  In  1960 
Texas  got  5.82  percent  of  the  divvy  from  the 
nine  largest  Federal  programs  and  in  that 
same  year  paid  4.43  percent  of  the  total  tax 
burden.  The  total  was  $534,352,000  for  Texas 
with  a  population  of  9,850,000. 

MORE  than  new  YORK 

This  compares  with  $655,889,000  for  New 
York  State  with  its  population  of  16,782,000 
and  California  which  got  $677,584,000  with 
a  population  of  15,717.000.  The  comparison 
shows  up  even  more  sharply  In  individual 
programs.  On  old-age  assistance,  for  exam- 
ple, Texas  got  $103,187,000  while  New  York 
State  got  $46,732,000.  This  may  be  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  degree  to  which  Texas  out  of  its 
own  sovereign  tax  revenues  helps  Its  own  old 
people. 

In  military  contracts  Texas  outranks  all 
but  three  States  with  well  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  defense  procurement  in  1960.  In 
short,  the  process  that  Ratbtjen  began  many 
years  ago  to  try  to  equalize  the  dlBtribution 
of  the  Nation's  wealth  has  gone  forward 
with  a  vengeance.  And,  as  Mr.  Sam  has 
from  time  to  time  wryly  observed,  those  who 
shout  lowlest  about  States  rights  are  often 
those  who  work  hardest  to  snare  the  Federal 
dollar. 

Nothing  riled  him  so  much  as  the  fulml- 
natlons  of  these  conservatives  who  were  at 
the  same  time  eager  to  get  all  the  benefits 
going  from  the  measures  initiated  under  the 
New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal.  A  year  ago, 
when  President  Kennedy  was  in  Texas,  Mr. 
Sam  caflipalgned  with  him  with  the  vigor 
of  a  man  half  his  age.  He  showed  that  he 
could  still  hit  at  what  he  believed  to  be 
prejudice  and  hyxxxrlsy  with  the  fire  of  his 
youth. 

In  the  House,  where  he  has  been  Speaker 
far  longer  than  anyone  in  history — he  passed 
that  record  In  1951 — he  has  in  recent  years 
been  tired  and  sometimes  impatient  and 
Indifferent.  Discipline  in  the  unwieldy  Dem- 
ocratic majority  was  lax  and  both  south- 
erners and  northerners  strayed  off  the  reser- 
vation with  Mr.  Sam's  sanction  in  the  belief 
that  if  they  had  to  vote  a  certain  way  to  get 
reelected  then  they  had  to  vote  that  way. 

'When  he  came  to  Congress  in  1913,  Wash- 
ington was  a  small  provincial  capital,  a 
southern  town  with  a  transient  population 
moving  In  and  out  as  the  Congress  met.  In- 
creasingly the  follies  of  the  time  oppressed 
him.  But  he  never  lost  the  Integrity,  the 
sense  of  being  part  of  a  nation  he  knew  and 
loved,  that  he  brought  with  him  from  the  last 
frontier. 

[From  the  Austin  Statesman,  Nov.  17,  1961] 

Ms.    Sam    Won    Many    Battlis,    but   Death 

Is  ViCTOE  IN  His  Last  Fight 

Sam  Ratbtjen  has  won  many  battles.  But 
the  last  one  he  could  not  win,  that  against 
rapidly  spreading  cancer.  Though  Mr.  Sam 
was  spared  the  excruciating  agony  of  ter- 
minal cancer,  bis  once-hardy  frame  was 
emaciated  by  his  alHlctlon,  and  his  mind 
lost  the  alertness  and  sharpness,  for  which 
he  was  famous,  in  the  last  days  and  hours. 

Ratbttbn  was  a  Congressman  and  Speaker 
of  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  longer  than 
any  other  man,  breaking  the  speakership 
record  previously  held  by  Henry  Clay. 

ne  was  a  responsible  custodian  of  the 
prestige  of  that  office,  acutely  conscious  of 
being  a  Democrat,  but  scrupulously  fair  In 


his  rulings  and  In  his  treatment  of  his  op- 
position, as  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  of 
his  Intimates  was  Republican  Representative 
Joe  Martin  of  Massachusetts,  who  func- 
tioned as  Speaker  dtirlng  the  Interval  of 
Republican  control  of  the  Ho\jse,  lost  early 
In  the  Eisenhower  administration,  and  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Repu'>ilcans  in  Con- 
gress had  a  wa.-m  affection  for  him  despite 
his  being  a  vigorous  exponent  of  numerous 
Democratic  policies. 

Yet  he  was  no  rubberstamp  man.  He 
disagreed  with  parts  of  Democratic  admin- 
istration objectives  and  said  so.  But  In 
the  stern  disciplinary  area  of  party  politics 
he  was  a  good  soldier.  He  was  a  man  about 
whom  a  sort  of  legend  has  grown  as  to  his 
taciturnity  and  reluctance  to  make  speeches. 
But  when  it  became  known  that  Ratburn 
was  to  address  the  House,  the  House  filled 
speedily  as  the  word  passed  that  "Ratbttrn 
is  on." 

Rayburn,  one  of  this  land's  greatest 
Americans,  loved  his  country  with  a  pas- 
sion. Profoundly  disturbed  when  the  House, 
In  the  face  of  the  Imiponderable  of  World 
Wax  n  which  we  had  yet  to  enter,  was 
about  to  abolish  the  Selective  Service  System 
and  In  stern,  plain  talk,  deq^ianded  that  it 
heed  the  realisms  of  tbe  day  which  found 
German  submarine  war  already  seeking  to 
drive  us  from  the  seas  and  about  to  sink  the 
VS.  destroyer,  the  Reuben  Jones,  he  de- 
manded an  extension.  The  Issue  was  won 
by  the  closest  of  votes,  that  of  one  for  re- 
tention of  the  Selective  Service  System, 
which  won  tor  this  country  Irreplaceable 
time  to  prepare  for  the  certainty  of  war. 

He  led  the  flight  against  the  principle  of 
holding  companies  oontrolllng  vast  corporate 
domains,  as  was  shown  In  the  busted  bubble 
of  the  Samuel  Insull  utilities  empire.  He 
stood  for  good  and  responsible  Amerlcanshlp, 
the  rights  of  the  people,  a  solidly  endowed 
economy. 

Having  experienced  poverty  he  had  a  broad 
sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  in  times  of 
stress  and  never  hesitated  to  uphold  the 
principle  of  public  assistance  until  those  in 
plight  could  be  rehabilitated,  th9ugh  often 
under  bitter  attack  from  the  wearers  of  silks 
and  satins. 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  long  familiar 
with  Raybuen  at  the  gavel  of  the  House  to 
believe  that  that  body  can  for  a  long  time  to 
come  ever  be  the  same  without  him. 

In  many  major  matters  be  was  above  mere 
partisanship.  He  had  also  the  qualities  of 
statesman.  His  death  Is  a  heavy  blow  to 
Texas,  which  derived  prestige  from  his  long 
Incumbency  In  the  chair  and  as  House  Mem- 
ber. 

It  Is  a  blow  to  the  Democratic  Party,  beset 
by  the  responsibilities  of  stewardship  at  a 
time  when  problems  greater  and  unlike  those 
at  any  other  time  in  this  country's  history, 
face  it,  with  the  threat  of  devastating  nuclear 
war  and  the  Intranslgeance  of  Russia  and  Its 
leaders  toward  any  iM-of>o$aI  that  would 
soften  or  avoid  the  danger,  and  thus  Is  a  blow 
to  the  Kennedy  administration.  Neither 
party  has  a  figure  comparable  to  the  unusual 
abilities  and  stature  of  Ratbtien. 

But  In  the  midst  of  death  life  must  go  on. 
The  world  is  for  the  living,  but  this  Is  the 
time  for  shedding  df  tears.  Comes  now  after 
a  decent  Interval,  and  with  the  reconvening 
of  Congress  which  shall  know  his  presence 
no  more,  with  the  Chamber's  artificial  light 
bouncing  off  his  baldpate  as  he  sat  or  stood 
at  the  podium,  with  a  face  often  as  Inscru- 
table as  that  of  a  sphinx,  when  a  successor 
must  be  named.  It  will  call  for  the  most 
mature  of  decisions,  with  all  the  way  from 
half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  being  mentioned, 
most  largely  unknown  save  In  their  own  dis- 
tricts. 

For  the  Democratic  Party  itself  It  also  is  a 
time  for  self-examination.  One  of  its  great- 
est, able  to  guide  it  through  the  shoal  waters 
of  party  disunity  and  resulting  prejudices, 
is  gone. 
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[From    the   Dallaa    Morning   News,    Nov     17, 
IQflll 
Sam  Ratbuv* 
The   end   came   for   Sam    Ratbubn    In    the 
community  he  loved.  In  the  midst  of  friends 
In  the  district  that  first  sent  him  to  Austin 
64    years    ago    and    chose    him    25    times    to 
represent  It  in  Washington.     The   record   he 
wrote    Is    not    likely    to    be    surpassed       His 
achievement  U  among  the  amazing  superla- 
tives of  American  political  history 

Mr  RATBumNS  career  was  the  epitome  of 
the  practical  functioning  of  democracy  where 
such  intangibles  as  loyalty,  friendship,  nnd 
individual  persuasion  shape  events  more 
surely  than  the  oratory  of  a  Roosevelt  «r  a 
Kennedy. 

Above  all  else.  Mr.  RATSt-RN  was  human 
Pour  of  the  eight  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  who  knew  him  live  today  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  personal  friend.  So  do  two 
young  Dallas  boys  whom  he  greeted  with 
"Olad  to  see  young  folks  my  age."  when  he 
interrupted  a  busy  conference  schedule  not 
long  ago.  For  millions  of  other  Americans, 
too — who  knew  him  only  as  the  unsmiling. 
gavel-j)oundlng  arbitrator  of  Democratic 
naUonal  conventions  and  sessions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — a  friend  Is  gone. 
Of  all  the  lessons  learned  In  mankind's 
chronicle,  the  most  certain  Is  that  only  his- 
tory can  weigh  fairly  the  real  worth  of  men 
Many  opposed  with  deep  conviction  the  Is- 
sues for  which  Mr.  Ratbi-rn  strove  In  the 
struggle,  he  was  a  relentless  fighter  but 
usually    a    warm    friend    when    the    tumult 

died 

So  be  It  today,  for  In  death  there  are  no 
foee.  There  Is  only  the  lasting  memory  of 
the  love  of  the  many  Mr  R.^tbcrn  be- 
friended, and  of  the  unique  service  he  ren- 
dered longer  than  any  other  American 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Nov.  1,  19611 

Ratbcrn       Tallest  Tixan  or  Them  .\ll  ' 

(By  Blcknell  Eubanksi 

BONHAM.  Tex  —'He  was  the  tallest  Texan 
of  them  all." 

That  was  the  comment  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  Ralph  Yarborouch.  at  the 
passing  of  Speaker  of  the  House  Sam  Rat- 
BTTEi*.  Senator  Yabbobocgh.  who  occasion- 
aUy  found  himself  at  odds  with  Mr  Rayburn 
In  the  roily  politics  of  Texas,  spoke  for  his 
fellow  Texans  in  general. 

While  Texans  are  proud  of  the  historical 
statxu^  of  their  neighbor,  they  have  not  been 
unanimous  in  approving  his  political  policies, 
perhaps  because  he  stands  out  as  a  Itiwerlng 
Individualist  among  people  who  theraselvt-s 
still  reflect  the  Individualism  of  their 
pioneer  heritage. 

But  Sam  RATBrRN  brought  great  prestige 
to  his  home  district,  the  smallest  congres- 
sional constituency  in  the  State,  and  to 
Texas  as  a  whole.  Most  Texans  felt  a  pride 
In  this  prestige. 

NATIVE  or  TENNESSEK 

Only  a  few  political  Intimates  ever  got 
close  enough  to  Mr.  Rayburn,  however,  to 
sense  the  respect  he  held  for  the  position, 
both  official  and  historical,  which  he  had 
been  thrust  Into. 

Interestingly.  Mr  Rayburn  never  possessed 
the  political  power  In  his  home  State  that 
he  wielded  on  the  national  scene. 

He  had  many  political  foes  in  the  Lfne 
Star   State,   though   few  bitter  enemies. 

(President  Kennedy  changed  the  Itinerary 
of  his  western  trip  In  order  to  attend  funeral 
services  in  Bonham  Saturday  for  Mr  Ray- 
BiTRN,  Mr  Kennedy  was  scheduled  to  arrive 
In  Texas  shortly  after  noon  Saturday,  at- 
tend the  funeral,  and  then  fly  back  to  Cali- 
fornia for  a  Democratic  Pivrty  dinner  in 
Hollywood  Saturday  night  ) 

Mr.  Rayburn.  a  native  of  Tennessee,  was 
brought  to  Texas  as  a  young  b<>y      He  w^ts 


the  eighth  of  11  children  of  a  Confederate 
veteran  and  f.irmer.  WU'.lam  Marlon  Ray- 
burn. and  M.irtha  Waller  Rayburn.  both  of 
them  originally  from  Virginia 

He  was  so  widely  known  as  Sam  RAYBrmN 
that  few  persons  ever  knew  his  full  name. 
Samvel  Talwferro  Rayburn 

CLASSIC  TR.vPrrioN 

Mr  Rayburn  rose  to  prnm.lnen>-e  In  the 
cl.issic  American  tr.ulitlon  He  grew  up  an>ld 
simple  surroundings  He  said  his  father 
told  him.  ^AM  th?  only  thing  I  can  give 
yuu  IS  character 

His  boyhotid  f>n  the  farm  near  B^mham 
left  Its  stamp  on  his  political  and  economic 
ph'.lo?ophy  He  once  explained  that  a  maj  t 
reason  why  he  worked  s.  h.ird  for  rural  elec- 
trirtf'ation  was  becau.'e  he  reinemN^red  h  iw 
his  mo'her  had  to  carry  firew  -(<!  and  water, 
and  he  wanted  to  sp.ire  or  her  mothers  from 
h.ivlng  tj  perf  rm  such  difficult  chores 

Mr  R^YrUR.M  w  rlcd  hi.-  way  throui;!'.  col- 
lege and  attended  what  Is  now  Ea.<-t  Tcx.ls 
State  College  at  Commerce  He  later  gut 
a  Inw  degree  at  the  University  of  Texas 

He  showed  h:.s  poir.cal  antltvulc  e.\rly 
when  he  'A  us  elected  speaker  of  the  Tex.iS 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  age  of  29. 
the  youngest  spe.tker  In  Texas  h!st<iry  The 
next  year  h»  ran  for  Congress  and  was 
elected  H"  tork  his  seat  on  March  4  1913. 
and  had  served  ever  since  His  reelection 
siH'H  became  almost  routine  He  seUl  m  had 
any  opposl'lon 

TWO     DISAPPOINTMENTS 

Mr  Rwiu'.N  once  '"Id  Texas  newsmen 
that  he  had  had  only  two  major  disappoint- 
ments He  hud  wanted  to  be  President,  but 
he  explained  that  at  the  time  when  he  could 
have  b-i-en  a  choice.  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
came  on  the  scene,  "and  I  didn't  have  a 
chance  "  The  other  was  that  his  protege. 
Vice  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson  did  not 
get  the  De:ncx.rat!C  nomination  for  Pre.'^ldent 
in  lii60 

When  Mr  Raybi'rn  wa.s  a"  heme  he  tilled 
a  bu.-y  sc.nedule  He  wi  uld  receive  many 
vi.sittjrs    ar  d    long-di-^tance    telephone    calls 

Once  when  this  correspondent  visited  him 
during  the  lunch  hour,  he  was  Interrupted 
by  a  caller  from  Oklahoma.  The  Oklahoman, 
a  young  garage  operator,  had  come  to  Bon- 
ham to  a^-k  Mr  F{ayuurn  f  r  a  top  diplo- 
matic Job  Mr  Raylltin  received  him  cor- 
dially and  discussed  the  request  gravely  and 
calmly  for  about  30  minutes. 

When  Mr  Rayburn  returned  to  the  dining 
r  Kjm,  a  s.ster  asked  him  what  did  he  do 
about  the  request  It  wiis  during  a  period 
when  the  Republicans  controlled  the  House 
and  Representative  Joseph  W  Martin,  Jr  , 
of  Massachu.setts.  was  Speaker.  Mr  RATBtTRN 
chuckled 

•  I  Just  !old  him  to  get  In  Ujuoh  with  Joe. 
I  w    luler   *-hat  Joe  will  do  about  It  " 

He  chui.kled  some  mort-  as  he  told  his 
guei.tj>  to  have  second  helpings. 

[Prom    :he    Christian    S<lence    Monitor. 
N  .V     17.    1961  1 

Rayburn      .\    Solid,    Unj-rilled    Citlsen 

(By  William  H   Stringer i 

Washington  -The  President,  the  Vice 
President,  the  Memt>er8  of  Congress,  and  the 
whole  Nation  is  honoring  the  memory  of 
Sam  Rayburn,  the  plaln-Uvlng.  direct- 
spoken,  unfrllled  American  who  passed  on 
In  Bonham,  Tex  .  after  serving  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  longer  than  any  man  In  his- 
tory, ;ind  twice  as  long  as  Henry  Clay 

The  House  of  Representatives  won't  And 
It  easy  t^i  replace  Mr  Sam,'  whose  strength 
of  character  and  sense  of  duty  helped  keep 
the  splintered.  p<3pulous  lower  Chamber  In 
step  with  the  White  House  and  Senate  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  saw  this  as  the  House  kicked 
over  the  traces  when  Mr  Raybur.n  went 
home  early  this  year,  and  defeated  Senate- 
passed  legislation. 


SPEAKER     18    TSABS 

Oldsters  are  saying  around  town  that  they 
don  t  build  men  like  3am  RATBuaw  any 
more-  solid,  quietly  believing  In  the  basic 
goKlness  and  rlghtness  of  thln^  American, 
shunning  the  uses  of  publicity  and  televised 
congressional  hearings,  an  "old-faahloned.  " 
co.i.<»erv,itlvely  dressed  man  from  the  small 
towns  of  the  N.ition 

But  quite  possibly  his  example  has  taken 
hold  .18  pa-ssed  along  In  friendship*  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  at  numerous  Washington  dinners 
where  he  spoke  briefly  and  pithily  and  in 
such  a  calm  remark  as  thl»~to  someone 
who  asked  him  to  define  his  philosophy: 
•Well,  a  little  applied  Christianity  wouldn't 
hur-  " 

The  WashingUm  crnsensus.  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B  Johnson  canceled  his  west 
coast  flight  and  headed  Instead  for  Texas, 
w.is  that  It  Is  the  Nation's  strength  that  It 
does  prcxiure  such  IndtvldualB. 

■He  was  always  there  when  he  was 
needed.  "  Mr  J(jhnson  commented  "His 
voice  and  Judgment  were  heard  and  re- 
spected In  the  end.  It  all  added  up  to 
one   thing     he  did   what  was  right  " 

Mr  R^YB^RN  was  Speaker  of  the  House 
18  years  He  served  more  years  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  than  any  man  since  the 
Nation  was  l»rn. 

shunned  labels 
Now  the  choice  of  House  Speaker  U  ex- 
petted  U.1  fall  on  Representative  John  Mc- 
CoR.M\cK.  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  the 
J  resent  Acting  Speaker,  with  perhaps  some 
wf  his  authority  shared  by  a  younger  and 
tnv)re  effective  man.  Representative  Richard 
Boiling,  of  Missouri,  who  would  be  House 
leader 

Northern  liberals  often  called  Mr  Rayburn 
A  Southern  conservative — though  he  helped 
to  send  much  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal  through  the  House  Vlrgorous  conserva- 
atlves  called  him  a  liberal.  Personally,  he 
shunned  labels  even  as  he  shunned  making 
lo!;g   .speeches 

In  1960  he  was  for  Mr.  Johnson  for  Presl- 
dent  But  the  bright  young  men  and  adroitly 
ori^anized  efforu  of  the  Kennedy  campaign 
defeated  him  He  had  gaveled  numerous 
Democratic  nominating  conventions  Into 
activity,  and  by  quick  nods  and  recognitions 
of  those  clamoring  for  notice  from  the  floor 
he  often  InOuenced  the  course  of  events.  In 
1960  he  had  stepped  down  from  this  role,  so 
he  ruuld  work  for  his  friend  Ltnoow 

Those  who  looked  around  Washington  to- 
day for  memories  of  "Mr.  Sam'b"  work  could 
reran  the  time  Just  before  World  War  II 
when  the  Nation's  whole  military  program 
hung  In  the  balance.  On  Aug\ist  12.  1941. 
Isolationists  were  on  the  verge  of  defeating 
the  bin  to  extend  the  Draft  Act. 

Mr  Raybur.n  called  upon  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull  and  the  Uip  men  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  letters  to  read  to  the  House  to  Im- 
press Its  membership  with  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation 

During  the  final  debate  he  took  the  floor 
and  appealed  for  support.  And  In  the  voting 
confusion  as  the  ballot  was  taken,  he  used 
his  knowledge  of  parliamentary  procedure  to 
freeze  permanently  the  announced  bare  ma- 
jority vote  of  L'03  to  202 — the  vote  which 
helped  make  the  Nation  prepared  for  war. 

Many  have  tesUfled  that  Robert  K  Lee 
was  Mr  RAYBtJRN's  real  national  hero,  not 
because  he  was  southern  but  because  the 
name  I^e  meant  duty,  love  of  country,  self- 
denial.  In  his  Inner-sanctum  offlce  In  the 
Capitol,  the  photographs  of  General  Lee  are 
pr(jmlnent 

The  late  David  Cohn  wrote  of  Mr.  Rat- 
BtTRN :  "He  was  born  on  the  farm  In  the  pre- 
p.ickaglng  era  when  folks  got  their  cheese  off 
the  big  round  and  their  crackers  out  of  the 
barrel,  and  so  he  clings  to  the  outmoded  con- 
cept that  the  contents  are  more  important 
than  the  package" 


'Which,  as  many  today  would  opine,  l»  a 
leuon  for  this  SiOdern  commercially  vibrant 
country  to  remember  well. 


[From  the  Ben  bam  (Tex.)  D^lly  Favorite, 

Nov.  19.  1961) 
Thodsakim  Pat  Last  Tubtttx  to  Mk.  Sam 

"He  has  flnlshf-d  his  course." 

With  tho«e  words.  Speaker  Sam  Ratbtisn 
was  laid  to  rest  Saturday  aXtemoon  In  Willow 
Wild  Cemetery. 

The  new  grave  la  bealde  that  oi  his  beloved 
sister.  Miss  Lu,  and  In  the  family  plot  with 
his  mother  and  father  and  other  members 
of  his  family  who  have  gone  before. 

His  pastor.  Elder  H.  O.  Ball,  had  spoken 
the  comforting  and  reassuring  words,  "We 
do  not  say  farewell,  we  only  say  goodnight." 

He  spoke  the  words  before  possibly  the 
greatest  assembl  i^e  of  Government  leaders 
ever  to  gather  outside  the  Halls  of  the  Na- 
thjn's  Capitol. 

He  spoke  them  to  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, Vice  Presldt-nt  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  for- 
mer Presidents  Harry  Truman  and  Dwlght 
Elsenhower,  more  than  100  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  US  Senate,  and  scores  of  other 
high  officials  rep-esentlng  almost  every  de- 
partment of  the  Nation's  Government. 

His  Impressive  eulogy  to  Mr.  Sam  came 
during  funeral  services  In  the  First  Baptist 
Church  which  wa>  filled  to  overflowing.  The 
services  were  plp^  outside  by  loudspeaker 
In  order  that  the  thousands  who  could  not 
get  In  might  hear. 

RITES   :K  WASHINGTON 

The  services  wtre  carried  In  full  by  na- 
tional television.  In  Chicago  the  Chicago 
Symphonic  Orchestra  played  special  music 
before  the  service!,  while  the  body  was  be- 
ing taken  to  the  cemetery,  and  then  after 
the  Interment   rltjs   were  complete. 

Simultaneously  with  the  services  here,  me- 
morial rites  were  being  held  In  the  Wash- 
ington Cathedral,  where  those  hundreds  of 
friends  In  the  N.ition's  Capital  who  could 
not  come  to  Bonham  could  join  In  the  final 
tribute. 

It  must  have  b.sen  Just  as  Vice  President 
Johnson  had  said  It  would  be  In  Washing- 
ton— "a  lonesome  place  without  Mr.  Sam." 

It  was  the  same  In  Bonham. 

THE   'VORLD   GUIrVES 

"We  must  realize  that  we  are  grieving  not 
only  In  our  own  hearts — but  the  world,  or 
most  of  It,  Is  gTienng  with  us  today,"  Elder 
Ball,  of  the  Tioga  Primitive  Baptist  Church, 
said  as  he  opened  the  Impressive  tribute  to 
the  man  he  refem^d  to  often  as  "our  friend." 

"The  jxxjr,  the  lonely,  the  less  fortunate 
were  objects  of  his  compassion  and  his  con- 
sideration. 

"Such  men  are  :iot  horn.    They  are  made." 

Elder  Ball  spokr  of  the  ambition  that  be- 
gan In  a  oottonflcld  of  Fannin  County,  of 
Mr.  Sam's  climb  t<i  national  prominence  and 
the  high  position  lie  achieved. 

"He  had  the  f<;ellng  that  In  that  place 
he  could  be  a  servant  to  so  many  people  In 
the  world. 

"He  made  himself  a  good  servant  of  all  the 
men  and  women  and  children  who  support 
the  freedom  and  liberties  we  seek. 

"He  has  fought  a  good  fight  for  the  liber- 
ties and  freedom  of  this  country. 

"He  has  fought  a  good  fight  for  the  p>eo- 
ple  of  this  country  and  the  district  he  rep- 
resents. He  has  kept  the  faith  with  the 
democracy  of  our  country. 

"He  has  flnlshe'l  his  course." 


KEPT 

Elder  B.ill  said 
met    local    and    n 
position,   but  he 

"As  we  come  to 
all    that   is   brlgh- 
said.     "It   can   on 
through    the    port 
where  there  will 


faith    WTTH    COD 

hat  Mr.  Rayburn  "not  only 
atlonal  obligations  In  his 
has  kept  faith  with  God." 
this  hour,  the  future  holds 
-,  and  eternal,"  Elder  Ball 
ly  be  had  when  we  enter 
all  of  death.  He  is  now 
be  so  strife,  no  threats  of 


war  or  destruction,  but  where  there  is  noth- 
ing but  peace. 

"We  are  not  saying  farewell,  we  only  are 
saying  goodnight." 

Immediately  following  the  services,  the 
presidential  party  left  the  church,  followed 
by  members  of  the  family.  Many  hundreds 
of  others  had  gathered  at  the  cemetery  for 
the  brief  commital  rites.  Chaplain  Bernard 
Braskamp  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives led  the  prayer  at  the  opening  of  the 
service  and  at  the  cemetery. 

So  numerous  were  the  arrivals  Saturday 
morning  of  people  In  high  government  places 
that  knowing  who  was  here  was  difficult. 

niESIDENT  FLIES  IN 

President  Kennedy  flew  into  Perrin  Air 
Force  Base  tmd  came  to  Bonham  by  hell- 
copter.  Former  President  Truman  had 
arrived  early  and  gone  to  see  Mr.  Ratbutrn's 
surviving  brotner  and  two  sisters  at  the 
Rayburn  home  west  of  Bonham. 

Former  President  Elsenhower  flew  to  Per- 
rin and  came  to  Bonham  by  helicopter. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  filled  rapidly  as 
ushers,  directed  by  William  "Plshbait"  Mil- 
ler, longtime  doorkeeper  at  the  House  of 
Representatives,  took  congressional  and 
senatorial  representatives  and  their  wives, 
and  the  scores  of  other  high  officials.  Includ- 
ing Congressman  John  McCormack,  Secre- 
tary of  Navy  John  Connally,  Gov.  Price 
Daniel,  of  Texas,  and  many  others  to  their 
seats. 

When  the  seating  of  distinguished  visitors 
and  others  who  occupied  reserved  sections 
was  completed,  the  hundreds  of  others  who 
had  gathered  outside  were  permitted  to 
enter  so  long  as  seating  facilities  were  avail- 
able. Classrooms  and  other  areas  of  the 
church  had  been  opened  and  the  services 
carried  to  them  by  loud  speaker. 

PRESIDENTS  SEATED  TOGETHBX 

President  Kennedy  and  his  party  arrived 
moments  before  time  for  the  services  to 
begin,  followed  by  members  of  Mr.  Ratbukn's 
family,  his  staff  and  others  close  to  the  fam- 
ily. The  President  sat  In  a  front  pew  on 
the  aisle.  In  order,  next  to  him,  sat  Vice 
President  Johnson,  Mr.  Eisenhower,  Mr. 
Truman,  84-year-old  Senator  Carl  Hayden 
of  Arizona  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Chester  ClLfton, 
Presidential  military  aide. 

The  casket  had  been  moved  directly  to 
the  church  from  the  Sam  Rayburn  Library, 
where  the  body  had  Iain  in  state  from  Friday 
until  Saturday  morning.  It  was  not  opened 
at  the  church. 

Immediate  members  of  the  family  servlv- 
Ing  are  Mrs.  S.  E.  Bartley  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Thomas,  sisters;  Dick  Raybtim,  brother; 
nieces,  Mrs.  Joyce  Lightfoot  of  Bonham  and 
Mrs.  Judy  Rayburn  Lowry  of  Dallas,  and  a 
nephew,  Robert  Bartley. 

Mr.  Rayburn  died  Thursday  morning, 
November  16,  1961,  In  Rlsser  Hospital  follow- 
ing an  Illness  of  several  weeks.  He  rettimed 
home  from  Congress  for  rest  and  treatment 
in  August,  was  transferred  to  Baylor  Hos- 
pital In  Dallas  early  in  October,  and  was 
returned  to  Bonham  late  in  October. 

His  condition  had  been  critical  for  the 
last  several  days  as  he  fought  the  losing 
battle  to  cancer. 

(From  Life  magazine,  Dec.  1,  1961] 
Unseen  Side  or  the  Man  Thet  Called  Mr. 

SPEAKER 

(By  D.  B.  Hardeman) 

(As  Sam  Rayburn 's  research  assistant,  the 
author  enjoyed  a  close  relationship  with  the 
Speaker.  He  Is  writing  a  biography  of  Mr. 
RATBURrr.) 

Sam  Ratburn  was  all  that  has  been  said 
of  him  In  the  eulogies.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  honor  and  high  Ideals.  But  he  was  also 
a  man  of  earthy  humor  and  plain  Ideas  and 
this  was  the  man  I  got  to  know  In  my  years 
of  close  association  with  him. 


His  roots  were  deep  In  the  land  of  north- 
east Texas.  "I  love  tha  dirt."  he  said.  "I 
like  to  walk  on  it.  I  like  to  grow 
things  on  It.  I  lUce  to  preserve  It. 
Everything  comes  from  the  dirt  and  even- 
tually goes  back  to  the  dirt."  He  shared  a 
mutual  respect  and  understanding  for  his 
people — the  real  people,  he  always  called 
them.  Soon  after  be  became  Speaker  of  the 
House — "Mr.  Speaker"  he  was  called — he 
went  home  to  discuss  with  his  neighbors  the 
threat  of  Adolf  Hitler  to  Bonham.  Tex.,  and 
the  world.  "We  meet  always  and  In  all 
places  as  equals,"  he  told  them.  "Among  vis 
we  have  no  classes  and  no  cliques." 

His  devotion  to  "the  real  people"  and  his 
enthusiasm  for  serving  them  were  part  of  his 
heritage.  From  his  father  he  acquired  a 
love  of  politics.  "Pa  took  his  citlaenship  as 
a  sacred  duty,"  Sam  said.  From  his  mother, 
a  woman  of  stern  self -discipline  aiul  a  keen 
mind,  he  learned  judgment  and  patience. 
From  both  parents  he  acquired  a  deep  sense 
of  honor.  "Matt"  Rayburn  lived  to  be  80 
and  was  a  strong,  loving  Influence  on  Sam 
throughout  her  life.  Early  this  year  when 
he  wa«  in  the  middle  of  the  hardest  battle 
of  his  congressional  career  over  a  proposal 
to  enlarge  the  House  Rules  Committee,  he 
told  me:  "What  I  wotildn't  give  to  be  able 
to  sit  down  and  talk  over  some  of  these 
problems  with  my  little  old  mother  right 
now." 

Outside  his  family,  Sam's  affections  ran 
strongly  toward  children  and  young  i>eople. 
"I've  never  seen  the  Speaker  around  dogs," 
Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson  said,  "but 
111  bet  they  love  him  because  children  do." 
They  took  to  him  Instinctively.  They 
crawled  all  over  him  and  rubbed  their  hands 
over  his  bald  head.  I  believe  the  only  great 
disappointment  of  his  life  was  that  he  had 
no  children  of  his  own.  His  brief  marriage 
In  1927  was  childless.  Once  when  the  Bon- 
ham Campflre  Girls  visited  his  home  he 
s&ld,  "Now  what  do  you  girlt.  want  to  talk 
about?" 

"Where  Is  your  vrtfe?"  one  small  girl  piped 
up. 

"I  don't  have  a  wife,"  he  replied  gently. 

"Vir'hy  don't  you  have  one?"  she  persisted. 

"Oh.  I'm  so  cranky  that  nobody  would 
have  me,"  he  said  with  a  laugh. 

"I'll  marry  you,"  another  girl  said. 

Rayburn  roared  with  delight. 

In  Washington  Mr.  Sam  enjoyed  meeting 
groups  of  young  people.  A  high  Government 
official  might  be  lucky  to  get  10  minutes  of 
his  time  on  a  btisy  day  but  the  Speaker  would 
gladly  devote  an  hour  or  more  talking  with 
high  school  or  college  students.  "I  like 
young  men,"  he  said,  ""nietr  minds  and 
bodies  are  more  resilient."  Lyndon  John- 
son once  confessed:  "Tlie  Speaker  and  I  have 
always  been  very  close  but  If  we  are  not  as 
close  as  we  were  once.  It  is  because  I'm  al- 
most 50.  If  you  notice,  he  never  has  old 
men  around  him." 

The  young  men — and  the  old — who  got  to 
know  Ratburn  best  In  Washington  were 
those  who  were  welcomed  In  his  hideaway 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Capitol.  TTiere  in 
the  late  afternoon  the  "board  of  education" 
met  for  some  light  drinking  and  Informal 
politicking.  Away  from  work  Sam's  per- 
sonality was  dominated  by  laughter,  cajolery 
and  down-to-earth  humor.  He  rarely  told 
Jokes  In  his  speeches  ("I  tried  It  once  and 
before  I  got  tiuKJUgh  I  was  the  joke") .  But 
In  private  he  liked  to  teU  jokes  cm  himself. 
Soon  after  William  P.  Rogers  became  Attor- 
ney General  in  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion, the  Sp)eaker  struck  up  a  conversation 
with  him  at  a  formal  dinner  although  they 
had  not  been  introdoiced.  Finally  Ratburn 
Inqxiired,  "Do  you  have  a  position  In  the 
Department  of  Justice?" 

"Yes,"  came  the  reply.  "I  am  the  Attor- 
ney General." 

To  work  for  Sam  Ratburh  was  to  Join  the 
large  family  as  another  admiring  member. 
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He  waa  very  sentimental  about  his  em- 
ployees— at  his  Washington  office,  at  home  in 
Bonham,  at  the  Rayburn  Library  His  Ne- 
SfTO  cook.  Bobble  Phillips,  was  master  ot  the 
Rayburn  kitchen  for  24  years  until  she  died 
When  another  employee  once  complained 
that  his  Christmas  gift  was  not  as  large  as 
hers,  Bobble  flared  "Shut  your  mouth  You 
Just  aln  t  been  a  Rayburn  as  long  as  the  rest 
of  us  ■' 

Although  he  covild  be  hard  and  cold  on 
business  matters,  a  basic  gentleness  always 
showed  through  when  he  was  dealing  with 
his  helpers  or  acquaintances  on  a  perFonal 
level.  I  once  remarked  to  him  about  his 
extreme  pwUteness  to  waitresses  and  bellho[>8 
"I  wouldn't  l>e  unkind  to  a  little  boy  or 
a  girl  waiting  on  me  for  all  the  gold  In  Fort 
Knox."  he  said  "That  little  t?irl  might  be 
your  sister  or  mine  What  we  do  In  this  life 
Is  often  determined  by  a  mighty  small  mar- 
gin. I  missed  being  a  tenant  firmer  by  just 
that  much" — he  snapped  his  fingers— "but 
someone  waa  kind  to  me  in  my  youth  " 

Despite  his  courtesy  and  patience,  Mr 
Sam  did  not  believe  In  taking  an  Insult 
lying  down  When  a  constituent  wired  de- 
manding that  certain  action  be  taken  and 
implying  that  the  Speaker  whs  not  doing  his 
Job.  Raybctin  replied:  "I  have  received  your 
Insulting  telegram  1  think  I  am  perfectly 
capable  of  tending  to  my  business  and  If 
you  would  tend  to  yours.  I  think  it  would 
take  most  of  your  free  time  The  matter 
has  already   been   taken  care  of  " 

One  of  the  bl :  irritations  in  Ratbi-rns  Ufe 
was  tardiness  We  once  got  a  late  start  en 
a  drive  from  Bonham  to  Dallas  where  he  was 
to  address  the  delegates  to  the  American 
Medical  A.'soclatlon  When  he  realized  we 
would  probably  arrive  behind  schedule  he 
exploded,  "I  loathe  being  late  And  I  loathe 
fseople  who   are   late  " 

Then  he  begin  to  laugh  at  himself  Th.it 
reminds  me  of  John — who  lived  out  from 
Bonham."  he  said.  "He  was  getting  m  ir- 
rl'»d  Saturday  afternoon  at  6  oclo<  k  He 
picked  cotton  till  noon,  then  shaved,  got  a 
haircut.  to<jk  a  bath,  trimmed  his  t.enalls. 
and  was  getting  dressed 

"One  of  the  t;roomsmen  said,  If  yuu  don  t 
hurry  you're  going  to  be  late  to  your  wed- 
ding" 

■  Waal.'  said  John,  'they  can't  do  no  busi- 
ness   till    1    get    there ' 

"So  I  guess."  Sam  wound  up,  "that  the 
doctors  will  Just  have  to  wait  " 

Mr  Sam  was  also  annoyed  by  Inactivity. 
When  he  could  think  of  nothing  else  to  do 
at  home  In  Bonham  he  would  get  out  all  his 
shoes  and  polish  them.  He  dreaded  holi- 
days and  Sundays  because  visitors  were  few 
One  Saturday  early  this  year  Rayburn  rest- 
lessly roamed  his  Capitol  offices  Finally  he 
lay  down  to  take  a  nap.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  emerged,  grinning. 

"If  this  keeps  up."  he  said.  TU  be  like  old 
Howard,  down  south  of  Bonham.  Every  diiy 
he  dressed  up  and  stood  around  ou  the 
courthouse  square  all  morning.  Jun  talking 
One  day  a  fellow  asked  an  old  colored  man. 
"Say,  what  does  that  fellow  do^'  He  re- 
plied. Weil,  sir,  he  don  t  do  nothing  all 
morning  and  he  rests  all  afternoon  ' 

Despite  his  need  to  keep  occupied.  Ray- 
burn was  a  cautums.  patient  mdn  He  never 
rushed  Into  a  decision  He  carefully  planned 
his  words  and  actions  He  used  to  remind  us, 
"'One  of  the  smartest  things  anybody  ever 
.tald  waa  Walt  a  minute  '  "  And  he  adopted 
for  his  own  a  maxim  attributed  to  President 
Calvin  CooUdge  'You  never  have  to  explain 
something  you  didn't  say  '  He  admired 
brevity  and  clarity  In  the  House  A  fresh- 
man Congressman  once  asked  him  if  he  was 
talking  too  much  on  the  floor 
"Yes."  Raybi  RN  Said 

'Well,  what  should  I  do  about  lt:>"  ' 

"Quit  It,  "  Rayblrn  said. 
The  Spe.iker  was  a  Democrat  by  deep  con- 
viction.    He    believed    that    his    party    knew 


best  how  to  run  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Two  months  after  he  lu-rlved 
In  Washington  In  1913  he  wrote  his  first 
speech  for  Congress.  In  It  were  the  princi- 
ples— and  hopes— that  would  serve  him  the 
rest  of  his  life  It  Is  now  my  sole  purpose 
here  to  help  enact  such  wise  ar:d  Just  laws 
that  our  common  country  will  by  vlrtui  of 
these  lawb  he  a  happier  and  a  more  prosper- 
ous country  I  have  always  dreamed  of  a 
country  which  I  believe  this  should  and  will 
DP.  and  that  l.s  one  In  which  the  citl/enship 
is  an  educated  and  p.»trlotlc  people,  not 
sw.iyrd  by  p  ;s&:or.  ai.d  pre.udlce.  antl  a  coun- 
try that  knows  no  e.ist.  r.o  west,  no  north, 
n  I  s^iuth.  but  mh.ib.ted  by  a  people  liberty 
loving  patriotic,  happy,  and  prosperous, 
with  Its  lawm  ikers  having  no  other  purpose 
than  to  write  such  Jtist  laws  as  shall  In  the 
ye  irs  'o  c'>me  be  of  service  to  hvmiunkind 
yet  unborn  " 

In  political  campaigns  Fam  was  a  fierce 
cipponcnt  Yet  he  was  held  In  affection  by 
miist  Rcpubll'-.ins  bcc.uisc  wfale  he  foUi?>>t 
hard  he  never  fought  unfairly  "The  great- 
est ambition  a  m  ui  can  have  Is  to  be  a  just 
ni  in,"  he  often  said 

A  new^pip->rman  once  asked.  '  Mr  Speaker, 
you  se"  probably  a  hundred  people  a  day 
You  tell  each  one  Yes,"  'No,'  or  M.iybe  ' 
You  never  .seem  to  make  notes  on  what  you 
have  told  them,  but  I  never  heard  of  your 
forget';ing  anythit.g  V' ^u  hive  pr-'inlsed  them 
Wh.it  Is  your  sccref  ' 

RAYBtRNS  hot.  brown  eyes   flashed 

"If  you  tell  the  truth  the  first  time,  he 
replied,     you  don't  have  to  remember  ' 


(A  series  of  articles  written  for  the  Fort 
WiT-h  Star- Telegram.  D.iK.ts  Times  Herald, 
and  Houston  Chronicle) 

I  By  B.isc  'm  N   Tlmmons) 

PART     1 

For  a  i;o<xl  many  years  n<  w  I  have  thought 
of  .S\M  Raybi'rn  ;ls  Indomintable,  Indestruc- 
tible, and  imperishable 

I  came  to  re-ard  him  aj  Ind  ^mlt.ible  Hi  the 
early  days  of  our  friendship  when  he  ciine 
to  W.ishlngton  a  sKx'klly  bulit,  U.irk  wavy- 
h.ilred  young  man  Just  2  months  p.ist  his  31- 1 
birtl'.day  to  take  the  oath  as  Uepre.^ei.tjt- 
tive  from  the  Fjurth  Texas  Congressio:i.il 
District 

I  came  to  think  i<i  hini  as  indestructible 
and  Imperl.'h  tble  as  In  his  loiig  cungre.'- 
slonal  service  he  went  on  to  br'^ak  rcirtl 
after  rccr  rd  First  it  vit  Henry  CI  ly  s  ten- 
ure as  Speaker,  and  which  he  then  mure 
than  d  ubled  Then  he  surpassed  by  m'  re 
than  2  years  the  longest  previ.jus  continuous 
service  In  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
any  man  In  the  constitutional  hl.story  of  the 
U;  ited  States 

When  he  entered  a  hospital  at  Dallas  In 
his  critic. U  lllne.ss  H\Yt3fav  had  been  a 
Member  of  Congress  48  years.  6  months,  and 
3  days 

He  set  other  marks,  to<i.  such  as  being  tl  e 
Democrat  to  preside  as  permanent  chair- 
man over  the  most  national  presidential 
nomination  conventions  of  his  party  There 
have  been  12  presidential  elections  and  8 
Preside:. fs  .f  the  United  States  since  he 
can;e  to  Wa.shlngtv3n  He  was  to  be  the  col- 
le  m"i»  (  f  an  a:.c^regate  of  more  than  3  i^X) 
Members  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatlves 
Close  to  a  majority  of  the  pre.'^.ent  M'm- 
bers  <<t  the  St-nate  served  with  hun  i:i  the 
H  iM.se 

.^s  a  l.iwrnalcer  he  has  seen  tfiree  w  ir.* 
W'  rid  War  I,  World  W.ir  II.  and  tlie  Korean 
w.ir,  and  except  i-niy  for  Senator  Carl  Hay- 
DE.v  of  Arl/ona.  who  came  to  Washington 
only  a  few  months  prior  to  Rayiu  r.n-'s  arrU.tl 
no  person  remains  in  public  life  who  wis 
here  wheti  the  Tex.m  came  on  the  Naiajnal 
C.ipital  scene  m   laiJ 

Tlie  ant.u.il  expe:,f:;ture'^  f  the  Federal 
Government  in  Raybirn  s  first  year  In  Con- 
gress  were  $724  511,963      They   will   be   more 


than  100  times  that  this  fiscal  year.  The 
rtce.pts  (5f  the  Federal  Oovernment  that 
fiscal  year  were  1724.111.230  and  there  was 
a  deficit  of  $400,733 

I  preceded  Sam  Ratbubn  to  Washington  by 
a  months  My  first  big  assignment  as  a 
Washington  newspapernxan,  however,  was 
to  cover  the  first  Inauguration  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  on  March  4,  1913.  It  was  Ratbuin  s 
first  big  day.  too.  fur  he  sat  In  the  Inaugural 
stand  to  see  a  Democrat  Inaugvirated  Presi- 
dent arier  io  years  oi  Republican  occi  pa:  cy 
of  the  V,  hite  Hi  use 

Marching  with  the  West  Point  cadets  that 
d.iy  was  young  Cpl  Dwlght  D  B^senhower, 
who  was  to  btcc  me  the  first  natlve-b<irn 
lexan  ever  to  be  President  of  the  Uiute.l 
.st.ites  I  shared  with  Elsenhower  and  Ray- 
BiTRS  at  lea.'t  one  thing  we  came  from  ad- 
J  lining  north  Texas  counties.  Rayburn  was 
from  Fannin  County.  B.senhower  was  b^jrn 
in   (iravson    avd   I   in  ColUn  C<junty 

R^Yi'i'RN  did  not  take  the  oath  of  office 
until  April  7  when  President  Wilson  con- 
vened the  Nf  w  Freed  )m  session  of  the  63d 
t'ongre.^s  wh  ch  remi:T!ed  li»  continuous  ses- 
s,on  until  0<t<  ber  24,  1914 

Speaker  Champ  Clark  administered  the 
o.ith  to  Raybi  R.N  as  he  entered  a  House  In 
which  there  were  men  who  would  furnish 
headlines  for  'he  next  four  decades  and  more 
The  parade  of  future  congressional  celeb- 
rities which  accompanied  Ratburh  over  the 
threshold  of  history  that  day  and  the  sitting 
Memb -rs  already  there  had  the  makings  of: 
Two  future  Vice  Presidents:  Garner  and 
B  iikley 

Five  future  Speakers  Olflette,  Garner, 
Rainey   Byrne.-s  of  Tennessee    and  Rayburn 

S:x  Cabinet  members  Burleson.  Glass. 
CiHKl    Sharkelf -rd     P  ilmer,   and   Hull 

Four  tarirT-b:ll  authors:  Payne.  Under- 
Wood    F  >rfl' pv    and  H  iwley 

An  antitrust-law  author-   Clayton 
An  R-Iinur-day  creator:   Ad.imson 
The  prohibition  amendment  and  enforce- 
ment .ict  writer    Voistesd 

The   Federi!    R-.terve   Act   architect      01:\.ss 
The  wri'er  of  the  largest  nurr>ber  of  R(Xise- 
ve!'   New  Deal    l.iws     Raybtrn 

A  .'-Supreme  dur'  Justice  Byrnes,  of  .^ou'h 
C  ir'  Una 

A  future  Deniorratlc  presidential  nominee: 
D  i\  is 

There  were  al  n  In  Congress  the  last  Repre- 
.oenfatlves  of  the  Civil  War  0»nernl  I-snc 
Sherwood.  Ohio.  Union,  and  MaJ  Charles 
M    .stedman,  North  Carolina,  Confederate 

Hiere  were  orators,  such  as  Plnls  G  irrett. 
of  rennejvsee,  and  Daniel  E.  Oarrett,  of  Texas, 
and  J  Thomas  Heflin  of  Alabama,  and  great 
legislative  writers  such  as  Lenroot  and  Esch, 
of  Wl.sconsin  and  Mann,  of  Illinois,  and 
Sherley.  of  Kentucky  "Big  Tim""  Sullivan, 
of  Tammany,  New  York,  sat  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  and  Boss  William  Vare  of  Penn- 
.•^ylvnnia.  on  the  Republican  side 

Two  alltim*  Republican  congresslotiai 
greats  had  gone  down  to  defeat  In  the  Re- 
publican split  which  elected  Wilson  Ex- 
."^pe  ker  Joseph  O  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  and 
Speaker-to-be  Nicholas  Longworth.  nf  Ohio 
Hut  both  were  returned  for  the  64th  Con- 
gres.s  and  HAYntHN.  ardent  Democrat,  though 
he  was,  cherished  his  personal  friendship 
with  Cannon  and  I  ongworth  as  among  the 
most  vilued  things  ..f  his  life 

In  after  years  Raybirn  wai«  to  say  i>t  the 
m«>n  he  found  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives when   he  arrived 

"There  wre  a  gre.it  many  purple  far  ahead 
of  me,  and  1  wa.sn't  Jealous  of  them  I  didn't 
envy  them  their  p.>sitlons  I  was  willing  to 
await    my    turn    ' 

As  a  Washington  correspondent  I  watched 
HAYru  KN  gft  ready  for  his  turn.  He  was 
fortunate  thit  John  Nance  Garner,  of 
Uvalde  who  had  been  In  Congress  for  10 
years,  ui<  k  a  special  liking  to  him.  Garner 
was  colorful,  popular  with  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  arid  no  man  was  In  a  bet- 


ter   jKwltlon    to    obtain    favors    from    the 
leadership. 

He  told  Ratbirn  that  as  the  House  was 
organized  at  thi.t  time  the  most  powerful 
committees  were  (1)  Ways  and  Means;  (2) 
Interstate  and  l-'orelgn  Commerce.  Repre- 
sentative Choice  B  Randell,  who  Ratbuen 
.succeeded  in  Coi  gress,  had  been  a  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  member  and  Garner  him- 
self wanted  that  post.  He  set  about  to  help 
Raybvbn  get  Interstate  and  Foreign  Ccmh- 
merce. 

The  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  was  Representa- 
tive William  C.  Adamson.  of  Georgia. 
Adamson  beciunc  very  fond  of  Rayburn  and 
another  ro<5kle  Member  of  Congress,  Repre- 
sentative Alben  W.  Barkley,  of  Kentucky. 
He  assigned  to  Ratbtjrn  a  great  deal  of  work 
on  the  Adamsoi  8-hour  law  which  averted 
a  nationwide  ral  road  strike  In  1916. 

Although  BarUey  was  a  notch  higher  In 
seniority  on  the  committee  than  RAYBuaN, 
Adamson  made  nore  use  of  the  hard-work- 
ing RAYBrxN  who  t)egan  to  get  a  reputation 
in  the  House  as  in  advocate.  Rayburn  never 
had  a  committee  assignment  other  than 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

He  served  on  the  committee  under  the 
chairmanships  of  John  J.  E^sch.  of  Wisconsin, 
Samuel  E.  Wlniilow,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
James  8.  Parker,  of  New  York,  and  although 
he  opposed  them  on  most  measures,  he  was 
the  warm  personal  friend  of  each  and  en- 
hanced his  reputation  through  the  years  of 
GOP  congressional  control.  He  became  the 
committee  chairman  In  the  last  2  years  of 
the  Hoover  administration  and  In  the  Roose- 
velt administration,  authored  much  of  the 
regulatory  legislation  put  on  the  statute 
books. 

His  collesigues  of  his  early  days  In  Congress 
did  not  regard  him  as  brilliant.  But  he  waa 
friendly,  able,  honest,  Industrious,  serious, 
unhurried,  and  calm.  He  was  regarded  as 
a  possessor  of  all  the  solid  rural  virtues  In  a 
Congress  In  which  nearly  all  the  leaders 
were  of  rural   origin. 

RATBumif  made  his  first  speech  In  the 
House  on  May  6,  1913.  when  he  lacked  1  day 
of  having  served  a  month  In  that  body.  He 
sFK)ke  In  favor  of  the  low  Underwood  tariff 
bill,  which  was  to  go  on  the  statute  books  re- 
pealing the  high  Payne-Aldrlch  tariff  law. 
An  amendment  to  the  Underwood  bill  pro- 
vided for  an  Income  tax  in  accordance  with 
the  recently  adopted  16th  amendment. 

"As  a  new  Member  of  thl«  body,  I,  of 
course,  feel  that  I  should  have  regard  for  the 
long-established  custom  of  the  House,  which 
in  a  measure  demands  that  discussion  of 
questions  shall  be  left  to  the  more  mature 
Members."  RAYBrraN  said.  "But  I  feel  that 
as  a  Representative  of  more  than  200,000  cltl- 
Bcns  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Texas.  I  should  be  allowed  to  break  In  a 
measure  whatever  of  this  custom  remains, 
and  exercise  my  constitutional  right  to  speak 
my  sentiment  on  this  floor  and  refuse  to  be 
relegated  to  that  lockjawed  ostracUm  typical 
of  the  dead  past." 

In  the  course  of  his  speech.  RATBxraN  said: 
""I  came  to  this  body  a  few  weeks  ago  with 
childlike  enthusiasm  and  confidence.  It  has 
always  been  my  ambition  to  live  such  a  life 
that  one  day  my  fellow  citizens  would  call 
me  to  membership  In  this  popular  branch 
of  the  greatest  lawmaking  body  In  the  world. 
Out  of  their  partiality  and  confidence  they 
have  done  this.  It  Is  now  my  sole  purpose 
here  to  help  enact  such  wise  and  Just  laws 
that  our  common  country  will  by  virtue  of 
these  laws  be  a  happier  and  a  more  pros- 
perous country.  I  have  always  dreamed  of 
a  country  which  I  believe  this  should  be  and 
will  be.  one  In  which  the  citizenship  Is  an 
educated  and  patriotic  people,  not  swayed 
by  passion  or  prejudice,  and  a  country  that 
shall  know  no  East,  no  West,  no  North,  no 
South,  but  Inhabltated  by  a  people  liberty 
loving,  patriotic,  happy,  and  prosperous,  with 
lawmakers  having  no  other  purpose  than  to 


write  such  Just  laws  as  shall  In  the  years  to 
come  be  of  service  to  humankind  yet  un- 
born," 

PART  a 

Two  rookie  Texas  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, Sam  Ratburn,  of  Bonhtmi,  and  Hatton 
W.  Sumners.  of  Dallas,  came  to  Congress  to- 
gether and  for  years  were  the  closest  of 
friends.  Both  got  good  committee  assign- 
ments— Ratburn  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  Sumners  on  Judiciary  and 
both  eventually  became  chairmen  of  their 
conunlttees, 

Ratbubn  and  Sumners  took  adjoining  of- 
fices 543  and  542  in  the  old  House  Office 
Building,  which  had  been  built  when  Uncle 
Joe  Cannon  waa  Speaker.  Each  had  one 
room,  which  he  shared  with  a  secretary. 

Ratburn  got  a  Congressman's  pay — ^7.500 
per  year,  and  the  Federal  Income  tax  had  not 
yet  become  effective.  He  got  the  going  Con- 
gressional allowance  for  office  help  of  $1,500 
per  year  and  hired  one  person  at  $125  per 
month.  He  represented  a  five-county  Dis- 
trict with  a  population  of  a  little  over  200,- 
000.  It  was  largely  rural  and  made  few 
demands  on  him. 

He  had  won  over  an  eight-man  field  in  the 
primary  and  his  majority,  as  I  recollect  It, 
was  only  405.  He  was  a  bachelor,  almost  a 
teetotaler.  Two  of  his  Texas  colleagues, 
John  Nance  Garner  and  James  P.  Buchanan 
were  the  two  most  accomplished  poker  play- 
ers in  Washington.  Ratburn  was  not  a 
cardplayer.  He  played  dominoes  at  night 
with  Representative  Cordell  Hull  of  Ten- 
nessee and  other  colleagues  In  the  homey 
lobby  of  old  Cochran  Hotel.  He  introduced 
Hull  to  the  lady  who  eventually  became  the 
wife  of  the  future  Secretary  of  State. 

He  Eeemed  little  interested  in  women  and 
had  few  dates  with  them.  He  took  no  Jtin- 
keta.  went  home  when  Congress  adjourned 
and  fixed  political  fences.  He  Insisted  that 
he  did  not  feel  well  entrenched  in  his  dis- 
trict and  "always  ran  scared."  Yet  when  he 
had  opp>onents  he  put  them  away  handily. 

RATBxmN  in  our  early  acquaintance  told 
me  a  great  deal  about  his  closely  knit  family. 
Ratbubn "s  father.  William  Marlon  Ray- 
burn, had  been  a  Confederate  soldier  who 
came  home  to  Roane  County,  Tennessee. 
near  the  present  great  Norris  Dam  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  married  Martha  Waller. 
Ten  children  were  born  to  them  In  Ten- 
nessee. In  1887  the  father,  mother,  and 
10  children,  7  boys  and  3  girls,  moved  to 
Tfexas  and  settled  near  Wlndom  in  Fannin 
County,  where  the  elder  Rayburn  used  all 
his  resources  to  buy  a  40-acre  blackland 
cotton  farm. 

The  11th  child,  a  son,  was  bom  in  Texas. 
Sam,  the  eighth  child,  was  christened  Sam- 
un.  TaUAnKso.  which  he  had  shortened  to 
Sam  long  before  he  appeared  on  the  Wash- 
ington scene. 

The  Rayburn  family  had  rough  going  in 
their  first  years  in  Texas.  They  lived  for 
80  years  In  the  little  frame  house  where 
they  first  settled  In  Texas.  In  his  early 
years  in  Congress  Ratburn  was  building  the 
new  family  home  which  became  a  show- 
place  In  Texas.  It  originally  cost,  I  think 
he  told  me,  $2,800  in  the  low  building  costs 
of  those  days,  but  It  was  modernized  and 
added  to.  Ratburn  also  added  to  his  land 
holdings  and  eventually  developed  the  pure- 
bred stock  farm  which  became  his  great 
pride. 

Ratburn  had  got  what  education  he  could 
at  the  little  school  near  Wlndom,  attended 
Mayo  College  at  Commerce  (predecessor  of 
East  Texas  Normal)  and  after  2  years  of 
college  taught  school  for  4  years.  He  ran 
for  a  seat  in  the  leglslattire  at  23,  served  6 
years  in  Austin,  the  last  2  as  speaker,  the 
youngest  Texas  ever  had.  then  in  1912  made 
his  winning  campaign  for  Congress. 

Ratburn  told  me  that  his  desire  to  come 
to  Congress  was  whetted  by  a  speech  of  the 
great    Texas    orator,    Representative   Joeeph 


Weldon  Bailey,  who  represented  the  Fourth 
District  which  Ratbttrn  later  was  to  rep- 
resent. Ratbitrn  rode  horseback  in  mud  and 
rain  11  miles  to  Bonham  to  hear  the  speech 
by  Bailey,  who  later  became  a  controversial 
U.S.  Senator  from  Texas.  Bailey  was  al- 
ways Ratburn "s  political  Idol. 

His  ambition,  Ratburn  said,  always  was 
to  come  to  Congress  and  become  Its  Speaker: 
that  he  never  had  any  ambition  to  be  a 
Governor,  a  Senator,  a  President,  or  a  "Vice 
President.  Years  afterward.  In  1940,  he 
did  wish  to  be  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  vlce- 
presldentlal  running  mate,  but  Roosevelt 
tabbed  Henry  A.  Wallace  to  go  on  the  ticket 
with  him. 

In  the  latter  days  of  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration and  early  days  of  the  Harding  admin- 
istration Ratbttrn  with  Hatton  W.  Sumners 
and  Marvin  Jones,  Texas  Representatives  In 
Congress,  and  later  SUllman  Evans,  a  news- 
paperman, established  bachelor  quarters  and 
acquired  a  famous  cook,  but  Ratburn  him- 
self was  an  accomplished  cook,  specializing 
In  fried  chicken. 

He  had  become  ao  ardent  fisherman  and  It 
was  his  principal  recreation.  He  had  a  hohby 
of  collecting  pocket  watches,  the  most  prized 
of  which  was  one  given  to  him  by  his  col- 
leagues when  he  was  speaker  of  the  Texas 
house.  He  was  also  for  a  long  time  a  col- 
lector of  Robert  E.  Lee  books  and  photo- 
graphs. 

While  a  member  of  the  Texas  Legislature 
Ratburn  studied  law  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Texas  Law  School.  More  than 
30  years  ago  he  moved  to  the  kltchenless 
bachelor  quarters  at  the  Anchorage  Apart- 
ment, where  he  continued  to  live  in  Wash- 
ington, leaving  It  this  year  for  the  first  time 
before  congressional  adjournment. 

One  day  In  1916,  when  Ratburn  had  been  a 
Member  of  Congress  for  3  years.  Speaker 
Champ  Clark  beckoned  to  the  Texan  to  take 
a  seat  beside  him  in  the  private  corridor  out- 
side the  Hotise  Chamber. 

Clark  told  Ratbtjrn  he  had  been  watching 
him,  was  convinced  he  could  attain  any  place 
In  Congress,  including  the  speakerEhlp,  but 
that  he  ought  to  enlarge  his  horizon.  Clark 
asked  Ratburn  to  Jot  down  a  course  of  read- 
ing. It  included  some  writing  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  biographies  and  writing  of 
Presidents  John  Adams  and  John  Qulncy 
Adams,  President  Andrew  Jackson,  and  Sen- 
ator Thomas  H.  Benton. 

Clark  also  told  the  Texan  to  do  certain 
reading  on  Presidents  James  K.  Polk  and  Wil- 
liam McKinley,  and  to  learn  all  he  could 
about  the  legislative  methods  of  both  Polk 
and  McKinley,  who  had  been  distinguished 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Ratbtjrn  did  all  of  the  prescribed  reading. 
Many  times  he,  a  convinced  partisan  Demo- 
crat, svirprised  me  by  admiring  references  to 
McKinley.  an  arch  conservative  Republican. 
Ratbtjrn  told  me  McKinley  came  close  to 
being  the  ideal  legislator  and  was  a  much 
underrated  President. 

There  is  lltUe  doubt  that  of  all  the  Pres- 
idents who  were  in  office  durUig  his  long 
Congress  tenure  Ratburw  had  the  greatest 
admiration  for  Woodrow  Wilson.  In  the  first 
Wilson  inaugural  fuldress,  which  he  had 
heard  as  a  freshman  Congressman,  he  had 
found  the  principles  by  which  he  was  to  live, 
and  the  cotirse  he  thought  his  party  ought  to 
follow. 

Yet  it  was  to  Wilson  that  he  revealed  his 
qualities  of  independence.  He  went  to  the 
White  House  one  day  in  1915  to  discuss  with 
the  President  a  bill  pending  in  the  Inter- 
state oxlA  Foreign  Conunerce  Committee. 
Wilson  asked  him  to  hold  up  action  on  the 
bin. 

Ratbtjrn  told  the  President  he  would  con- 
tinue to  press  for  action  on  the  measiu^,  de- 
spite the  White  House  opposition. 

"I'm  sorry  I  can't  go  along  with  you,  Mr. 
President."  he  said  brusquely  as  he  picked 
up  his  hat  and  left  Wilson's  presence. 
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The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  control  the 
Issuance  of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds  The 
bin  did  finally  become  law  by  Wilson's  signa- 
ture but  It  was  passed  by  a  Republican  Con- 
gress In  1919  and  Ratbttkw  got  help  In  Its 
pn«s.i£:e  from  Committee  Chairman  Samuel 
E    VVi:Vsluw.  a  Massachusetts  Republican. 

In  after  years  when  he  had  become  a  mis- 
ter at  placatlon  Ratbx'rm  would  recall  the 
bru-h  wUh  Wilson  as  an  evidence  of  his  'nr'- 
lessr.ess  when  he  was   a  fledgling  legislator. 

PAST    3 

My  clo«cst  association  with  Sau  Ratburn 
were  m  Uie  iwo  decades  of  the  lJ2<)'s  and 
U)30  s.  This.  I  thlnic.  w.is  because  these  were 
years  m  which  we  both  had  cor.suler.ib'.e 
leisure.  For  Ratbcrn  that  period  of  time 
saw  his  emergence  as  an  Important  voice 
in  hw  parly  Aiid  a  very  effective  leglsiat'-r. 

Ratscrn  by  the  end  of  the  Wilson  acln\in- 
Istration  had  won  hU  fL'th  sUalght  cougres- 
slonal  term  and.  although  he  had  nearly 
always  had  primary  opponenu.  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  was  electing  him  more 
or  leas  automilically. 

He  had  won  hU  spurs  as  a  party  wheel 
In  World  Wdr  I  and  his  congressional  ad- 
vancement waa  checked  by  his  party  a  po- 
litical fortune*  which  were  not  as  propi- 
tious as  his  personal  ones. 

In  1918,  midway  In  Wilson's  second  term. 
the  Republicans  won  the  House  of  Represent- 
ative* and  held  a  tight  grip  on  It  for  12 
years.  The  Harding  l^indsllde  In  1920  swept 
even  into  the  South  to  strike  duwn  such 
ahinlng  Democratic  llghu  as  Represeiilaiive 
Cordeil  Hull,  of  Tennessee. 

Ratburn  moved  far  up  In  overall  House 
seniority  and  became  the  top  Democratic 
member  of  the  House  IntersUte  and  Foreign 
Conomerce  Committee. 

RepresentaUve  John  Nance  Garner  had 
become  th«  big  flgxire  In  the  Texas  delega- 
tion and  during  the  1920'8  Garner  was  also 
to  become  thf'  choice  of  the  Democrats  fur 
their  House  Qoor  leader. 

Garner  bypassed  some  of  the  senior 
House  Members  and  formed  a  young  s'ratei?!- 
cal  and  tactical  group  of  his  own.  ot  whl-h 
RATBtRN  was  the  senior  one.  Others  In  the 
group  were  Representative  Fred  Vinson,  of 
Kentucky.  later  Chief  Justice  of  the  U  S. 
Supreme  Court;  and  Represeiit.it Ives  John 
McDuffle.  of  Alabama;  Lindsay  Warren,  of 
N  ir'.h  CirWlna,  John  W.  BlcCormack.  of 
M.isiiaohusetts.  and  John  F.  Carew.  of  .Vew 
Yurk 

Frequently  Oamer  would  a.-k  me  to  s'.r  in 
on  their  planning  se.s.slonn,  of  which  they 
had  relatively  few  Mostly  each  of  h'.s  h:t^h 
lieutenants  worked  directly  with  Garner. 
OTie  <"f  RAYBr'-ff's  duties  w;is  to  kefp  up  a 
close  liaison  with  Representative  Florello  h 
LaOuarrtIa  of  New  York,  an  Irrej^ular  Repub- 
lican S<^)metlmes  fnotably  in  the  Mell-m  ta.K 
bills  fights  1  the  Democrat.s  were  .ible  to  drnw 
to  their  side  enousih  Republicans  to  win  im- 
portant amendments   to   legislation. 

Ray  BUB  N  also  took  part  In  the  figh's 
against  the  Fcrdncy-McCumber  and  Smcxjt- 
Hawley  tarl.T  bttls  Of  the  three  Republican 
Presidents  Aho  follnwcd  Wll.son.  KArnuRNs 
relations  were  cordial  with  Ifardlr?  and 
Hoover  and  esp«'Clany  g*"'  d  with  Co.  iidL*** 

On  his  vl.slts  to  the  White  H  luse.  some- 
times for  CfX)Ildge  breakfasts,  he  said  he 
found  thit  "CooUdgff  talked  enough  "  Rat- 
BUB.v  frequently  quoted  with  approval  Cool- 
Idije's  reply  to  a  crltlcl.sm  of  his  silence. 
Coolldge  said  "Well,  I  found  out  early  In 
life  that  you  didn't  have  ^^  explain  some- 
thlr.g  you  hadn't  «ald  "  If  >  ver,  Pav  't-.n 
called  "a  grand  man,  a  hard-worklr.?  Presi- 
dent. I  doubt  If  anytxxly  who  might  have 
been  President  could  have  prevented  the 
debacle  of  1929.  which  took  him  down  with 
It.- 

Ratbl'rn'  h.od  less  deallr-;?  w!*h  Ffirriint^ 
than  with  any  of  the  Presidents  who  served 
after  he  c«m«  to  WashlngVin.  but  found 
Harding    "gradaus"    the    few    times    he    did 


have  bu.«lne«;t  wrh  him.  Of  Hardlnc'.s  r.I- 
.starred  Presidency,  inclutling  the  Teapct 
Dome  sc.i:..!  i N    HsYBUaN  said 

"I  never  tliought  Mr  H.irdlng  was  a  dis- 
honest man.  I  don't  think  tliere  has  ever 
been  a  President  nf  the  United  States  *ho 
was  a  dishonest  man  I  tlili.k  Harding  » .is 
tjru-tlng.  i>ome  p>et)pU'  who  were  nol.  honest 
imp<ised  U!>.n  him." 

The  Republicans  vi,  m  their  seventh 
stralt^ht  Cun^re.-fiton.TJ  election  in  193t)  But 
It  was  so  close  that  before  the  beginning  of 
the  s«'?.slon  if  Cii:.gr>'^s,  in  I>'«emb«>r  1931 
(this  was  before  the  lame-duck  .imendment 
to  the  Constitution  ad\ an.-ln*?  the  bei;i:inlng 
of  Congressional  and  Presidential  ternvs  i 
deaths  had  so  uh.nned  the  Republican  r  p.ks 
and  augmented  the  Dem  >crats  that  J  hn 
Nance  Garner  was  elected  Speaker  by  thn  o 
vore.v  RATr"SN  bec.ime  chn;rm  in  if  the  In- 
terstate and  Ft  reign  Commerce  C<immUtee 
for  the  Uit  2  years  of  the  Hoover  admlni.stra- 
tlon. 

W::h  Democratic  control  of  Cotif;re«s  In 
1931  began  the  era  of  Ratblti.s  -i  ever-in- 
creasing lmp<jrtance  In  party  roi.:;cils. 
Ciarner  a.s  .'^po. iker  lx"c<inie  the  hi^^hcst  rank- 
ing Democrat  In  the  Nation  and  almost 
automatically  an  available  candidate  for  the 
1933  Presidenihii  n  imination 

The  Dem  xratlc  State  C  inver.'lon,  meet- 
ing In  San  Antonio,  Instructed  tor  G.irner 
and  elected  Ratbvrn  his  campaign  man.i«er. 
and  chalrma.i  of  tne  Tfxas  delegatlo:.  ui  the 
I>emo<ratic  National  Con'. enti  n  at  Chi- 
cago. Garner  m  a  three- way  pnm.irv  cim- 
teBt  won  Uie  CillfornU  d- legate;,  dereailng 
Alfred  E  S.-nltli  and  FYanklin  1)  K  xj.sevelt. 
His  fellow  Texan  8  campaJ^n  «as  not  Ux) 
e  u^y  f  r  Rathufn  Ut  m.inape,  as  G-trner 
showed  scant  Interest  In   It 

At  Clncago  O.irners  3treni:th  never  ex- 
ceeded the  4fl  deloj.vtes  fr  m  lexas.  ti.e  44 
frf)m  California,  and  a  ft  w  scattering  from 
other  States.  But  Ratbt-rm  made  the  C»arner 
candldiwy  a  very  lmp<.irtant  fact  t  In  the 
llnal  outcome 

R--wievelt  was  f<ir  from  ti.«*u.-ed  of  tl.e 
two-thirds  majority  then  necessary  to  ni,m- 
inate  Garner  had  toM  Ratbirm  before  the 
latter's  departure  for  Chl.aijo  that  he  would 
not  be  a  party  Uj  deadlocicinK  the  I>i'uin- 
cratic  convention  as  It  had  be^n  d'-adl'  '-ked 
In    1924   at   Madison   bqiiJure  Garden. 

The  third  bvU^t  all  thrte  taken  at  an 
all-night  sessi  n  h.ul  found  R.  'Se.  >  ;>.  short 
of  the  nonUnati  n,  but  the  lex.is  and  Cali- 
fornia delegations  of  Garner  could  be 
en.  UKh  to  put  him  over  H  >w  to  pet  them 
was  a  question  R^tbithn  was  for  Roi ).%•■.  el  t 
as  hi.i  se.-.n  1  ch  iWe  afer  (i  irner.  but  It 
was  doubtful  it  he  could  carry  the  Texas 
delegation,  in  which  there  was  strong  ^enti- 
m<-nt  for  Newton  D  Baker  .iloiijc  with  him. 
From  W.ishlng'on  Garner  called  Rathur.** 
and  .sod  cur'.lv  I  -..Ink  'liLs  'hlng  h.vg  k  me 
f<ir  enoUk,'h  "  R  lybu.-n  thooglit  so  i.«),  bu' 
he  faced  the  f  ict  that  if  he  could  n^*  *.n 
Texas  for  Ro' sevelt.  the  forces  of  the  New 
York  Governor  would  be,;ln  U>  fli«int".;rHte 
on  the  fourth  ballot  and  a  long  deiidlock 
would  ur.doubtedy  ensue 

■■L>i  \    u  au'h  iri7e  me  to  -elease  the  Texas 
deleg  itlon  from  vi  link:  for  y    u  f  -r  t;.e  pr  -.s- 
klei.ual    n^mlnaMon^  '    H.\TBt;B!«    a.-.ked 
"Yes,"  Garner  replied 

Ratbi-rn  was  now  on  his  own  and  the  key 
man  in  the  convention  If  he  could  switch 
Tex.iJ  t  '  ^Hlse•.ei^  Cillf  rTli  -a  uld  follow 
suit  and  Rooeevelt  would  be  In  If  he  couUl 
not  It  an[)4?ared  the  Jisj  w  us  up  «i'h  Ri'C«e\elt 
an  1   a  long  st-i'  mate   wa»   In    pr   .spvi'* 

H^THTTR."*  who  always  valued  an  8- hour 
ifleep  d:d  not  gn  f.,  bed  when  the  convention. 
after  an  all-night  session,  adjourned  at  9  15 
Prlciav  mornlnt;  His  Sfiundlnsfs  c^n.  Inced 
him  that  It  was  nlp-anfl-turic  between 
Ho.i.se'.'  it  and  Baker  In  the  Tex. is  delevat;,  ri. 
and  with  many  d»le^a'es  clftt-rnilned  ti)  .  i 
on  vo'ing  for  G.\rner  even  In  the  face  of  his 
wlthdr  iwal. 


It     ippearpd   to  Ratbttin   that  the   Burest 

v  V  t.  .;«t  a  majority  of  the  TexanB  for 
Rn.-wevelt  was  for  Gamer  to  go  on  the  ticket 
as  Vice  President  A  conference  between 
Ratbi-rw  and  Jnmes  A  Farley,  the  Roosevelt 
manager.  ai^ree<l  that  Garner  could  have 
:ccond  place  Ro'wevelt  frv^m  Albany  pave 
enthualnstic  approval  But  It-  still  was 
doubtful  Texas  ouild  be  won  for  Roosevelt. 
The  San  Antonio  convention  h.nd  done 
thln*:s  m  a  big  Texas  way.  It  ."cnt  180  men 
and  women  to  Chicago  to  cart  46  votes  In 
the  national  convention,  each  delegate 
having  only  a  fractional  vote  They  were 
all  for  Garner,  hut  where  they  would  lai:d 
with  Garner  out  of  It  *.is  unpredictable 

Laic  Friday  afUruoon  Raidlbn  decided 
to  luke  hla  bU  gamble.  He  suddenly  called 
a  caucus  of  Uie  dtlegatlon.  Tlie  call  waa 
so  fulden  that  only  105  of  the  180  pcrs  ma 
ill  Uiu  delega'^on  sho*ed  up  at  the  caucus. 
It  iwou  de\eU.ped  Into  a  howLng  mob  scene. 
RAYUt  rn  Anally  got  a  semblance  of  order  and 
took  a  viite  Tlie  tally  showed  54  for  going 
to  Ko<i6e\tit.  51  against.  What  would  have 
hapoeiitd  If  the  uther  75  TtXAUS  had  arrived 
i:mu;i  RN  liiniiflf  often  speculated,  but  the 
3 -Vote  mrtrgin  was  enough  to  give 
Roosevelt  Tex, is  under  the  unit  rule,  and 
California  followed  Texas  Into  the  R^Mjsevelt 
camp  to  give  him  the  nomination  on  tlie 
luurih    ballot. 

Garu«;r  had  told  Ratburn  and  Senator  Tom 
Coaiiaiiy  during  Uie  day:  "I  don't  think  I 
should  give  up  the  speakership  for  the  Vice- 
Presideij<y  He  never  did  say  he  would 
t.ike  it  but  the  couveuUoa  gave  It  to  lilm 
*nywav 

Katbir.v,  who  had  stuck  so  closely  to  his 
c m.-r.s.si  nal  J'  b  in  Waslilngt.  m  and  de- 
voted himself  so  exclusively  to  his  own  cun- 
Kre«.Monal  dlsuicl  that  hi»  v«>lce  had  hard- 
ly been  a  potent  one  in  Teaas  party  councUa 
came  out  of  the  1932  Democratic  NaUonal 
Con\ entlon  a  very  mip<Ttant  figure  In  Tex.va 
and  in  the  Nat:  m  Thereafter  his  shadow 
V.  IS  r.i  continue  la  leni^then. 

Garner's  reluctance  to  give  up  the  sjjeaker- 
shlp  was  because  he  h.id  won  U  only  2  years 
iH'f  re  satisfylr  K  a  long  ambition.  Garner 
was  PJ  years  old  fr  ra  a  district  wh-re  he 
was  entrenched,  and  thought  he  could  hold 
the  speakership  as  long  as  he  »Rnted  to  do 
BO.  and  hU  party  stayed  In  power  He 
thouw:ht  the  speakership  second  only  to  the 
Pre  ,(lency  In  importance.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dency he  considered  .is  '  an  ofllce  of  Uttle  im- 
p.irtauce   " 

Garners  depMir*  ire  from  the  House  vjj^ned 
up  the  way  to  advancement  for  amb.Uous 
Democrats.  Ratbi-rn  anfl  tlie  other  Garner 
lieutenants  failed  narrowly  In  their  efl.iri  to 
elect  Representative  John  McDuAe  as  Speak- 
er to  succei-d  Garn»*r  In.stead  the  top  House 
p  St  .vent  to  R# -iresentatlve  Henry  T  Rainev, 
of  r.ltno;».  with  Representative  J' seph  W. 
Bvrns    of  Tennessee,  as   majority    leader. 

An  chHlrm-^n  of  the  Interj>tate  and  For- 
ei'.rn  C'lmmere^  Committee  Ratbttin  pushed 
tl.roow!:  m  re  New  I>«-al  letflslaflon  than  sny 
other  Member  of  Congress  He  authore<l 
the  Federal  Con^.mt.inlratlons  Act  the  .Securi- 
ties Exrhaniye  Ac.  the  Rayburn-Wheeler 
H  lllig  Company  Art  rind  the  Rural  E:iectrl- 
UcTi-  n  .^ct    Bmoiit»  others. 

TART    4 

Sam    RATBtntN's    election    as    Democratic 

leatlcr  in  the  H  «u.s<  of  Representatives  on 
January  4.  1937.  marked  the  high-water  mark 
of  his  eniinencc  to  that  date.  It  was  in 
the  n.iture  cf  a  handsome  early  blrtliday 
pre.sent.  Ratburn  was  within  2  days  of  Uie 
&5Lh  birthday 

He  was  in  the  excellent  health  be  had 
always  enjoyed  and  continued  to  enjoy  for 
manv  more  y^•ar;^  itobust  and  virile,  he  was 
capable  of  working  long  hours.  He  was 
heavier  and  blockter  than  when  be  came  to 
the  House  24  years  before,  and  the  black  hair 
he  brought  with  him  to  Washinj^oa  bad  en- 


tirely vanished  and  he  was  the  baldest  man 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

A  movement  for  Ratburn  for  the  Speaker- 
ship had  been  started  by  his  House  friends 
In  December  1934  following  the  death  of 
Speaker  Henry  T  Ralney  before  the  Roosevelt 
administration  was  2  years  old. 

Representative  Joseph  W.  Byrns,  of  Ten- 
nc^^ee,  had  been  the  majority  leader  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. Moreover.  Byrns  had  been  chairman  of 
the  congressional  campaign  committee  which 
directed  the  1934  congressional  campaign  and 
had  been  Instrumental  In  helping  many 
Members  to  be  elected,  and  these  Members 
felt  under  obligations  to  the  Tennessean. 

Rayburn  got  out  of  the  race  In  a  character- 
istic statement  of  Just  19  words,  at  which  he 
asked  me  to  look  before  he  issued  It.  It 
could  not  have  been  Improved  upon.  He 
wrote :     . 

"I  am  no  longer  a  candidate  for  Speaker. 
There  are  no  alibis.  Under  the  circum- 
stances I  cannot  be  elected." 

Byrns  won  the  Speakership  and  Represent- 
ative William  B  Bankhead,  of  Alabama,  was 
chosen  majority  leader.  Rayburn  evinced 
no  Interest  In  the  latter  post  at  the  time. 
Pending  before  his  powerful  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  at  the  time 
were  three  Important  pieces  of  legislation: 
reorganization  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  (the  Supreme  Court  later 
ruled  NRA  unconstitutional ) ;  railroad  re- 
habilitation, and  the  future  Federal  policy  on 
oil  control,  the  latter  being  of  prime  Im- 
portance to  Texas. 

Speaker  Byrns  died  on  June  4.  1936.  Bank- 
head  was  elected  Speaker  on  the  same  day. 
but  as  Congress  was  adjourning  In  2  weeks 
no  majority  leader  was  elected.  Representa- 
tive John  J.  O'Connor,  of  New  York,  chair- 
man of   the  Rules  Committee,   filling  In. 

Ratburn  managed  the  Speaker's  commit- 
tee of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
In  1936  when  the  Roosevelt-Garner  ticket 
carried  all  the  States  ezceot  Maine  and  Ver- 
mont. He  returned  to  Washington  and  for- 
mally announced  his  candidacy  for  the  ma- 
jority leadership,  and  soon  found  that  hs 
was  the  apparent  underdog  In  the  race. 

O'Connor  had  been  conducting  an  Inten- 
sive campaign  and  President  Roosevelt 
seemed  to  be  In  his  corner.  Ratbuin  could 
not  believe  this  for  O'Connor,  as  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  had  blocked  some 
New  Deal  legislation  dear  to  Roosevelt's 
heart.  But  he  was  a  brother  of  Basil  O'Con- 
nor, who  had  been  Roosevelt's  law  jmrtner. 
Ratburn  s  campaign  was  managed  by  Rep- 
resentative Fred  Vinson  of  Kentucky,  later 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  by 
Caai.  Vinson,  of  Georgia,  who  came  to  Con- 
gress In  a  special  election  only  a  few  months 
after  Ratburn  did. 

When  It  looked  dark  for  RxTBtnu*.  Vice 
President  Garner  arrived  In  Washington  and 
went  to  work  In  his  behalf.  When  Garner 
was  criticized  for  Intruding  In  House  af- 
fairs he  retorted : 

"I'm  for  Hatbuvn  200  percent  and  I  am  go- 
ing  to   keep    working    for    his   selection." 

Representative  Johh  W.  McCoemack.  of 
Massachusetts,  announced  his  support  of 
Ratburn  and  brought  him  Important  east- 
ern seaboard  support.  Pen.  oylvanla  swung 
to  him  and  with  his  almost  solid  southern 
backing  he  had  pulled  up  even  with  O'Con- 
nor In  early  December.  The  White  House 
did  not  make  the  expected  fight  for  O'Con- 
nor, even  seemed  to  t>e  on  Ratburn's  side. 
He  quickly  won  other  northern  and  eastern 
support. 

It  was  a  bitter  fight  but  when  Representa- 
tive Hatton  W  Sumners  on  January  4  arose 
to  nominate  Ratburn  In  the  Democratic 
caucus  It  was  only  a  question  of  the  size  of 
the  Ratburn  majority.  On  the  roUcall  Rat- 
burn  had    184   votes.  O'Connor   127. 

Ratburn  8  first  year  as  majority  leader 
was     a     turbulent     one.     The     Republican 


membership  had  shrunk  so  low  that  it  could 
not  be  an  effective  minority.  There  was, 
consequently,  little  Incentive  for  party  soli- 
darity among  the  huge  and  unwieldy  Demo- 
cratic majority.  It  was  a  Job-hungry  Con- 
gress and  all  the  choice  patronage  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  bad  been  dis- 
pensed. 

Ratburn  had  been  la  oflBce  only  a  few 
weeks  when  President  Roosevelt  sent  up  his 
bill  to  enlarge  the  Supreme  Court.  Demo- 
crats split  wide  open.  Representative  Hat- 
ton  W.  Sumners.  Ratburn's  closest  friend, 
and  chairman  of  the  House  Judlcltu-y  Com- 
mittee, refused  to  Introduce  the  bill,  calling 
It  court  packing.  Representative  Maury 
Maverick,  of  San  Antonio.  Introduced  it. 

Ratburn  made  known  his  determination 
to  attempt  to  put  the  bill  to  passage  if  he 
could  get  It  out  of  committee,  but  it  re- 
mained lodged  there.  Relations  between 
Rayburn  Emd  Sumners  cooled. 

On  the  Senate  side.  Senator  Tom  Con- 
nally,  of  Texas,  was  one  of  the  most  vocif- 
erous opponents  of  the  legislation.  When 
It  was  apparent  that  the  bill  was  doomed  in 
the  Senate,  President  Roosevelt  asked  Vice 
President  Garner  to  liquidate  the  fight  in 
the  Interest  of  psirty  harmony.  The  bill 
ended  up  dealing  only  with  procedural  re- 
forms In  Federal  district  and  circuit  courts, 
with  the  Supreme  Court  section  entirely 
eliminated. 

There  were  administration  reversals  on 
the  House  side.  The  man  who  was  later  to 
be  acclaimed  as  a  great  leader  and  great 
Speaker  had  not  got  off  to  an  auspicious 
start.  There  was  criticism  that  he  was  too 
mild.  Even  his  mentor,  John  Nance  Garner, 
told  him:  "You've  got  to  get  your  knuckles 
bloody  once  In  a  while,  Saic." 

But  Ratburn  was  patiently  practicing  the 
arts  of  persuasive  personal  appeal  which 
later  he  used  so  effectively. 

Ratbusm  had  other  troubles.  Speaker 
Bankhead  was  in  uncertain  health,  and 
had  to  be  absent  for  long  periods,  and  Rat- 
Buuf  carried  a  double  load.  On  July  6,  1939, 
Ratbttrn  was  elected  Speaker  pro  tempore 
to  serve  until  Bankhead 's  return  to  a  sem- 
blance of  health.  With  Garner  presiding  In 
the  Senate.  Texas,  for  the  first  time,  had  the 
presiding  ofBcers  of  the  two  branches  of 
Congress. 

In  19a8  Ratburn  was  unable  to  consum- 
mate a  project  of  Immense  Importance  to 
the  entire  Red  River  watershed,  but  espe- 
cially to  his  own  congressional  district.  A 
combined  flood  control  and  hydroelectric 
Installation  on  the  Red  River  had  long  been 
a  cherished  dream. 

On  June  1938,  he  got  through  legislation 
providing  for  the  $76  million  Denlson  Dam, 
which  at  present  costs  would  have  cost  mil- 
lions of  dollars  more.  The  dam  was  built 
under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  (now 
Lieutenant  General)  Lucius  Clay,  now  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  personal  representative  In 
Berlin. 

For  the  past  several  years,  it  had  an  an- 
nual electric  power  production  of  270  million 
kilowatts,  and  is  sold  to  both  private  dis- 
tributing companies  and  cooperatives  In  the 
area. 

Lake  Texhoma,  which  resulted  from  the 
building  of  the  dam,  has  a  shoreline  of  580 
miles.  Approximately  6,700,000  persons  vis- 
ited It  for  recreational  purposes  last  year, 
and  the  total  will  go  around  7  million  this 
year. 

On  the  Texas  side  of  the  lake,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  has  established  the 
Hageman  natural  wildlife  refuge  consisting 
of  11.427  acres.  On  the  Oklahoma  side,  a 
similar  refuge  called  Tishomingo  has  been 
established  with  16,620  acres. 
part  5 
The  efforts  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt to  piu^e  In  the  1938  Democratic  pri- 
maries   Senators    and    Representatives    who 


had  opposed  administration  policies  and 
measures  certainly  was  not  calculated  to 
make  Sam  Ratburn's  life  as  House  Demo- 
cratic leader  more  serene. 

Ratburn  himself  at  the  end  of  the  session 
had  sent  out  letters  to  all  the  House  Mem- 
bers, praising  them  for  their  work  In  Con- 
gress, regardless  of  their  stand  on  contro- 
versial administration  measures. 

Ratburn  said  he  favored  the  reelection  of 
all  House  Democratic  Members,  adding  that 
the  party  was  broad  enough  to  tolerate  a  lew 
"fractious"  Members.  He  made  It  clear  that 
he  thought  It  bad  policy  for  Democratic 
leaders  to  be  throwing  thei»  influence  against 
Democrats  seeking  reelection  Ln  the  im- 
pending primaries.  .'* 

But  Roosevelt  went  ahead  with  his  purge 
efforts.  One  of  those  chosen  for  ousting  was 
Representative  John  J.  O'Connor,  of  New 
York,  whom  RaTBtrRN  had  defeated  for  the 
leadership.  And  of  all  the  Democratic 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  Roosevelt 
sought  to  drive  out  of  Congress  he  was 
successful   only  against  O'Connor. 

Ratburn  put  through  the  wage-hour  law, 
relief  measures,  the  amendment  of  the 
neutrality  act  and  various  bills  to  begin 
building  up  defense  for  a  threatened  World 
Warn. 

By  early  1939  It  became  evident  that  basic 
disagreements  on  administration  policies 
were  developing  between  President  Roosevelt 
and  Vice  President  Gamer.  It  was  also  com- 
ing to  be  believed  that  Roosevelt  desired  a 
third  term  as  President.  On  one  of  the 
regular  Sunday  night  gatherings  in  Gamer's 
hotel  apartment,  which  Ratbitrn,  I  and 
others  regularly  attended.  Garner  said: 

"If  Roosevelt  runs  I  will  oppose  his  nomi- 
nation in  every  way  I  can.  I  would  be 
against  a  third  term  on  principle  even  If  I 
approved  every  act  of  Roosevelt's  two  terms. 
If  my  own  brother  were  President  and  wanted 
to  run  for  a  third  term  I  would  oppose  him. 
The  rule  against  the  third  term  for  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  the  sanction  of 
history  and  has  been  supported  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people." 

Ratburn  did  not  express  an  opinion  on  a 
third  term  for  Roosevelt.  Gamer  fully  in- 
tended to  go  back  to  private  life,  Ratburn 
expected  to  continue  as  Democratic  leader 
of  the  House  whoever  might  be  President 
after  January  20,   1941. 

Early  in  August,  1939,  Ratbuhn  announced 
he  favored  Gamer  for  President  in  1940. 
Ratburn  did  not  then  believe  Roosevelt 
would  want  a  third  term. 

On  August  23.  1989,  homefolk  gathered 
for  a  Sam  Rayburn  Day  at  Denlson  In  a 
demonstration  of  "thanks"  for  the  Denlson 
Dam  project.  Ratbttkn  In  an  address  to  the 
gathering  said  "history  will  place  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  accomplishments  on  the 
same  plane  with  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Jackson." 

In  January  1940,  Garner  at  Uvalde  In  a 
44-word  penciled  statement  said : 

"I  will  accept  the  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent. I  will  make  no  effort  to  control  any 
delegates.  The  people  should  decide.  A 
candidate  should  be  selected  in  the  primaries 
and  conventions  as  provided  by  law,  and  I 
sincerely  trust  that  all  Democrats  will  par- 
ticipate In  them." 

There  still  was  no  announcement  of  Roose- 
velt's intentions  regarding  a  third  term 
when  the  Texas  State  Democratic  Conven- 
tion met  at  Waco  In  May. 

The  State  convention  Instructed  Its  dele- 
gates for  Garner.  The  convention  named 
Ratburn  as  chairman  of  the  Garner  delega- 
tion to  Chicago.  I  was  a  delegate-at-large. 
Just  before  I  left  for  Chicago,  he  told  me  he 
wished  me  to  serve  as  his  proxy  on  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  to  be 
his  spokesman  at  Chicago  If  any  occasion 
arose  for  It.  He  said  I  was  to  take  what- 
ever action  I  thought  best  without  any 
consultation  with  him. 
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There  had   recently  been   some   Ulk   and 
Garner  had  been  felt  out — he  did  not  know 
how   authorltatJrely — on   whether   he   would 
be    receptive    to    "making    tt    the    same    old 
team."  meaning  a  Rooeevelt-Oarner  national 
ticket    for    a    third    time.      Garner    gave   me 
a   letter  with    the   understanding  that   If   at 
any  st<ige  it  became  a  convention  floor  mat- 
ter I  was  to  go  to  the  chairman's  stand  and 
read    the    letter    telling   the   convention    Mr 
Garner  would  not  again  take  the  nomUritlon 
for  Vice  President  under  any  circumstances. 
President  Roosevelt  had  still  made  no  an- 
nouncement on  his  attitude  toward  a  third 
term  when  the  national  convention  deleg.^tes 
assembled   In  Chicago,   but   It  was   now  cer- 
tain   that    he    would    be    nominated,    as    he 
was,  on  the  first  ballot.    The  names  of  Gar- 
ner and  James  A.  Farley,  however,  had  been 
formally    presented    as    presidential    c.indl- 
dates    but    except    for    the   solid    support   of 
Texas,  Garner  received  only  a  few  other  con- 
vention votes 

Following  the  nomination  of  RiX)sevelt. 
RATBta>r  sought  and  obtained  from  a  cau- 
cus endorsement  of  his  candidacy  for  Vice 
President.  Later  President  Roosevelt  tele- 
phoned R.\YBiR.s  that  he  wished  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  as  hla  vice- 
presidential  ticket  mate. 

Roosevelt  askec}  RaybI-rn  to  second  Wal- 
Uce's  nomination  as  Vice  President.  This 
RAYBuaM  agreed  to  do.  withdrawing  hU  own 
vice- presidential  candidacy. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  convention 
rebelled  against  the  choice  of  Wallace  Ef- 
lorts  were  made  to  bring  Federal  Loan  Ad- 
mlnUtxator  Jesae  H.  Jones,  of  Texas.  Gov. 
Paul  C.  McNutt.  of  Indiana,  and  others  Into 
the  race  but  all  declined. 

Speaker  William  B  Bankhead.  of  Alabama, 
however,  did  enter  the  race  and  sought  Rat- 
■uaj*'«  backing.  Raybuin  could  never  un- 
derstand why  Bankhead  with  hla  uncertain 
health  wished  the  nomination.  Moreover. 
Raybu&m  had  already  pledged  his  suppt)rt  of 
WalUce. 

Rayburm  also  moved  to  have  a  Texas  cau- 
cus endorse  Wallace,  but  Instead  the  Texana 
by  a  majority  vote  went  for  Bankhead  under 
the  unit  rule. 

At  a  bitter,  howling  night  session  of  the 
convention  on  July  18.  Wallace  was  chosen 
over  Bankhead.  626  to  320. 

Ratbuem  came  back  to  Washington  to 
resume  his  duties  for  the  session  of  Congress 
which  was  to  continue  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  There  was  a  heavy  program  of 
national  defence  measures  to  be  coiisidered 
Including  the  controversial  extension  of  the 
drafting  of  men  for  military  service. 

Less  than  2  months  later  Bankhead  was 
dead  and  Ratburn  was  Speaker. 

Sam  Ray  burn  became  the  42d  Speaker  of 
the  U-3.  House  of  Representatives  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  1940 

A  solemn  and  saddened  body  of  men 
elected  him  to  t)e  their  presiding  officer  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote  and  In  a  transaction 
that  lasted  less  than  2  minutes. 

With  the  casket  bearing  the  body  of  his 
predecessor,  William  B.  Bankhead,  In  front 
of  the  Speaker's  dais.  RAYBraN  held  up  his 
right  hand  and  quietly  said  "T  do  "  as  the 
oath  was  administered  by  Representative 
Adolph  Sabbath,  of  Illinois,  the  oldest  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  In  years  of  service. 

Raybtjrn's  name  was  placed  In  nomination 
by  Representative  John  W.  McCormack,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  explained  that  It  would 
be  necessary  to  elect  a  Speaker  at  the  time 
In  order  that  the  House  might  continue  to 
function  properly  and  that  the  election  was 
being  held  "with  profound  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  beloved  Speaker  who  has  J\ist 
left  us." 

No  other  name  was  placed  In  nomination 
and  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats  joined 
in  the  chorvB  of  "ayes"  that  made  Raybttrjc 
Speaker. 

Rayburw  made  no  acceptance  speech  His 
only  remarks  aw  the  oath  was  completed  were 


the  usual  "the  Houae  will  be  In  order  "  The 
House  Immediately  held  a  state  f\ineral  fnr 
Bankhead  who  Y\m\  died  nn  Sunday,  after 
his  n:06t  recent  Ulness  had  lasted  only  2  or  3 
d.ivs 

•Tliree  .Speaker*-  Rainey  Byrns.  and  Bank- 
head- had  died  In  the  6  yearn  before  the 
election  of  Raybi  RN.  wh  >,se  ascpnil.incy  to 
that  post  a  few  days  ni'^re  th.in  21  year^  «Ko. 
was  to  be  marked  by  m  Inrumbenrv  f  ir  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  of  his  41   prederes.sors 

It  was  written  of  IJaybt-rn  at  the  time, 
that  he  once  h.id  a  head  nf  hair  and  a  ml. Idle 
n  .m/*  but  had  dropped  Nth,  that  he  hud 
one  of  the  baldest  and  nv«t  level  heads  in 
C  oratress 

He  »as  the  fourth  man  from  west  of  the 
Mi!<s;.'y<i:>pl  »o  be  eU^'ed  Sp»>aker  the  others 
be;:i«;  Garner  Ch  tmp  Clark  u.'  M.^st)url.  and 
D   B    Hend'^rs  >n    "f  I)Wi 

When  I  saw  Ravct-bw  fi  r  the  flr-t  Mme 
after  his  eltTtlon  t.>  what  h.id  aU.iys  been 
his  ult'.matf  go-»!  he  hrid  J  i-it  r'''>;rr.f<l  fr^tn 
the  funeral  of  the  late  .sp.-.ik<-r  Bankhead 
m  .Ml bama 

•Well  "  he  said.  "If'^  a  fr;r  piece  from  Flag 
.'^prtn'^s  ■■ 

■F'.ir  p!e<-e'"  wa-s  a  f.ivorlte  Rxthtrn  rt4- 
l<>fiv;;.ili.'<!r.  f^r  "great  dlsT.mce"  and  Flag 
.••pr.ngs  wns  the  little  one-rfx>m  »«rhiX':hovise 
In  the  Tex.is  blacklands  which  R\ybi  «n  lund 
attended 

•  Ar;d.  ■  he  continued.  I  still  cant  realize 
I'm  Speaker  " 

The  Spetiker  of  the  Hovi.sc  of  Rpprcwei.ta- 
tlves  13  a  powerf  il  ftgure  In  the  FeiU-ral 
Govprnmriit 

H-"  I.'*  the  real  leader  of  thp  m  ijorlty  party 
In  the  House  If  he  l.s  a  •^troni?  iii.ui  a  [K)llcy 
consultant  ai\d  legi.sl.itlve  chieftain  f^r  the 
Preslden'.  ar.d  the  next  ofT.cl.il  a:t*T  t!ie  Vice 
President  in  the  Presidential  sucrev^i.n  It 
Is  only  in  prot.>col  and  presid'-n'tal  sures- 
slon  that  a  Spe.iker  ranks  behind  the  Vice 
President  The  powers  of  the  .speakersh.p 
are  second  only  to  those  exercised  by  the 
President. 

H*'.  too.  as  the  titular  leadtT  of  the  mf^t 
numerous  branch  of  Consress  Is  I's  spokes- 
man \i\A  by  tradition  Is  expected  to  uphold 
the  dignity  .md  Indepenfl'-uce  of  'he  House 
of  Fteprt-sentstlves  against  all  c  mers  rhe 
Hf  use  must  have  felt  strongly  that  Haybi'r.v 
dul  not  fall  It  'here  for  It  becmie  the  cus- 
tcan  twice  a  year — on  his  birthday  and  U.e 
anrUversarv  of  his  elevation  to  the  'jpeaker- 
ship^for  party  lines  to  vanish  as  Republl- 
eai.s  and  Democrats  showered  enconuums  on 
him. 

Only  twice  In  the  21  yesrs  after  he  ss- 
cfi.ded  the  Spe.ik^r  s  r  ).-,irum  did  Raybvbm 
surrender  the  gavel  In  2  vears  each  In  the 
aoth  and  82d  Congress  Joseph  W  N4artin,  of 
Massac  husetta.  Rayburns  cio«e  porsi^niiJ 
friend,  presided  over  Republican  H»  uses 

In  that  long  pt>riod  R^ybirn  wr.s  many 
Umes  the  center  of  momer.tc>us  hap- 
penings. Rayburn  himself  siild  that  U.e  day 
he  probably  felt  his  responsibility  tl;e  most 
deeply  was  on  August  12.  li>4l. 

On  that  day  the  question  of  extending 
the  Selective  Senice  Act  was  up  for  a  vote 
In  the  House.  M  «t  uf  the  thousands  of 
Soldiers  who  had  entered  the  Army  had 
done  so  with  the  understanding  their  serv- 
ice and  training  would  be  fur  only  1  year 
There  was  war  In  Europe,  but  this  country 
had  stayed  out  of  It. 

The  pleas  of  the  War  Department  was 
that  It  would  be  catastrophic  If  the  .\rmy 
was  allowed  to  disband  were  met  by  a  de- 
mand of  thousands  of  parents  that  the  Guv- 
eriunent  keep  Ite  contract  to  let  their  sons 
out  of  the  service. 

Plag-carrylng  mothers  In  groups  called  on 
Individual  House  Members  as  the  Draft  Act 
was  debated,  asking  them  to  oppose  exten- 
sion. The  galleries  were  filled  as  the  roll- 
call  began.  It  was  nip  and  tuck  all  the  way. 
Those  of  us  In  the  I^ess  Gallery  found  our 
tally  sheets  In  disagreement.  Even  Rat- 
bur.-^    did    not   know    which   side   had    won. 


The   tally   clerk   turned   and   handed   him    a 
slip  of  paper 

"On  this  vote.~  the  Speaker  announced. 
"203  Members  have  voted  'aye.'  202  Members 
have  voted  •n<\'  and  the  bill  Is  passed  "  By 
his  quick  action  Raybt-rn  had  frozen  the 
si'uitl  n.  f  r  r.o  Memb«T  can  change  his 
vote  after  the  result  of  a  roUcall  Is  an- 
nounced 

There  was  one  other  maneuver  remaining 
for  opponent.-*  of  draft  extension — to  ask  for 
a  rer.sjittulfttlon      This  Repreeentatlve  Dewey 
^v,,,.t     of   Mlv^o'irl     demanded   and.    becatwe 
the  vo'e  had  b*'en  so  close.  Ratb*  rn  allowed 
It       .Ae>ln    the    r"U    w,w    called       As    It    was 
flnir^hed    Ri^YPtRN    quickly    announced:    "No 
correction   In   the  vote     the  vote  stands    and 
the  bill    Is   pa-s-sed    and  wlth<nit  objection   a 
motion   to  reconsider   la   laid   on    the   table  " 
Again   Short   arose   and   demanded    recon- 
slil'Tation        That    move    was     estopped     by 
R.AYBVHN  s  announcement  that  "without  ob- 
je<-nnn   the  motion   Is  laid  ujxm   the  table  ~ 
llcpri'.sent.i'ive  H    Carl  ANi>nsKN,  of  Min- 
nesota   got  the  flcKir  to  say;   "I  beg  to  differ 
with    the    Speaker       The    Speaker    did    not 
announce   that  a  motion   to  reconsider  had 
been  tabled  " 

"The  Chair  has  twice  stated  that  he  did 
make  the  statement."  the  Speaker  replied 

"I    Ivg    to   d:;Ter    with    you "  the  Mln- 

nesMt.in    betran        RwBtRM    cut    him    short, 
with 

"  I'he  Chair  does  not  Intend  to  have  hf* 
w  rd  questi  >nc<i  by  the  gentleman  from 
MinnesotA  or  anyone  else" 

By  the  one  vote  the  House  had  kept  th« 
.Srlertr.e  Service  .Art  operating.  Leas  than 
4  months  later  the  Japs  struck  at  Pearl 
Hartx  r  But  for  the  retention  of  the  draft 
law  the  .Army  woo  Id  have  l)een  denrioblllislng 
Instead  of  mobilizing  when  the  United 
.-^'  ites  went  Into  a  world  war  for  the  second 
time  In  a  quarter  of  a  century 

Heads  of  state  and  world  statesmen  cams 
to  the  Halls  of  Contrress  for  addresses  dur- 
ing Uhybi'rn's  long  tenure  as  Speaker.  Re- 
turning war  heroe«i  c.ime  there,  loo. 

R\YBt  RN  presided  over  such  occasions. 
The  most  moving  were  the  wartime  ad- 
dress of  WIOFton  Churchill,  the  return  of 
Gen  Douglas  Mac  Arthur,  after  being  relieved 
by  President  Truman  of  his  ^r  East  com- 
mand and  th«»  return  of  the  hero  of  Cor- 
retrldor    Gen    Jonathan  Walnwrlght. 

Of  the  $3.'50  billion  we  spent  In  fighting 
World  War  II,  much  of  It  was  for  secret 
purp<>Bes  and  Raybt-rn  would  go  before  Ap- 
propriation conamlttees  to  ask  for  the  funda 
A  case  In  point  was  the  atom  bomb.  Ray- 
BiRN  himself  St  first  did  not  know  what 
the  money  was  for  Many  Members  of  Con- 
gress did  not  know  of  the  atom  bomb  de- 
velopment until  the  flrst  on*  had  been 
dr 'pp«»d  In   Japan 

Ain.>ng  the  other  measvu-es  to  carry  on  the 
war  and  prep.-vre  the  Nation  before  It  was 
directly  In  war  which  RATStTSN  guided 
through  the  House  were  the  repeal  of  the 
.Neu'r.ility  .Act  the  .irmlng  of  merchant  ships, 
the  laws  granting  war  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  price  control  bills. 

Until  after  World  War  11  RATBtrmi*  at- 
tended few  Washington  dinners  or  social  af- 
fairs     He  once  add: 

"One  reason  I  don't  go  to  these  society 
dinners  Is  that  they  don't  serve  chill  " 

He  r.ked  to  give  chill  and  tamale  dinners 
for  sm.ill  groups  of  congenial  people. 

There  are  some  social  functions  In  Wash- 
lne:t<  n  that  a  Speaker  of  the  Roue?  Is  forced 
to  attend,  and  others  that  he  cannot  grace- 
fully avoid. 

The  Speaker's  dinner  at  the  White  House  is 
a  ftx'^  state  event.  During  her  lifetime 
his  spinster  sister  Luclnda  (Miss  Lou)  would 
gtj  with  him  to  these  dinners.  After  her 
death  his  widowed  sisters.  Mrs.  Thomas,  and 
Mrs   Bartley,  would  go  with  him. 

His  annual  birthday  party  on  January  6 
was  arKither  ritual.  He  gave  a  few  big 
parties  himself. 


At  the  end  of  a  social  season  during  Miss 
I^ou's  lifetime  he  would  say  he  was  pining 
for  some  "crumbln." 

"Crumbln"  was  a  Lone  Star  species  of  corn- 
bread  that  Miss  Lou  was  especially  skilled 
In  baking. 

Rayburn  had  never  crossed  either  ocean,  a 
iecord  he  stlU  held  when  he  entered  Baylor 
Hospital  at  Dallas  In  early  October  19«1. 
He  made  one  trip  to  Panama,  his  flrst  year 
In  Congress.  He  also  once  spent  a  vacation 
In  Mexico  City  But  year  after  year  when 
his  colleagues  scattered  toward  the  Parisian 
boulevards.  Walklkl  Beach  or  other  faraway 
places  with  strange  sounding  names  Rat- 
burn  headed  back  to  his  Texas  farm. 

'When  I  get  away  from  here  I  don't  want 
to  go  anywhere  In  the  world  but  home  to  see 
my  lovely  country,  to  see  what  little  posses- 
sions I  have,  and  to  associate  with  by  broth- 
ers and  sisters  and  my  other  blood  and  my 
old  friends."  he  once  said. 

Ratburn  was  slow  to  take  up  air  travel. 
Asked  one  day  In  the  1940's  If  he  was  going 
to  fly  down  to  his  Texas  home  for  Christmas, 
he  said:  "I  am  going,  but  I  won't  fly.  I  like 
to  travel  by  train.  Takes  two  nights  and  a 
day  to  get  home  that  way.  and  the  best  rest 
I  ever  get  Is  during  that  time.  I  spend  most 
of  It  reading  a  wild  west  magazine.  I  went 
up  In  an  airplane  once,  back  In  IBS.*^.  Made 
up  my  mind  never  to  do  It  again." 

"But.  Mr.  Speaker."  a  friend  protested, 
"you've  no  Idea  how  air  travel  has  Improved 
since  then.  Why  If  you  took  a  trip  to  Texas 
by  plane  now.  you'd  never  go  any  other  way." 

"Tliat."  answered  Ratburn  with  a  twinkle, 
"Is  exactly  what  I  am  afraid  of." 

During  the  BOth  Congress  when  he  was 
not  Speaker  he  made  the  trips  In  a  big,  long, 
black  1947  Cadillac,  which  constituted  a  very 
sincere  compliment  to  blm.  Early  In  1947 
every  Democrat  in  the  Hou.se  contributed 
925  to  buy  the  automobile  for  their  leader. 

In  his  latter  years  he  began  to  use  air- 
planes exclusively  for  his  trips  home. 

PART    7 

Sam  RAYBrRNs  rank  among  the  Speakers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  for 
history  and  not  his  own  contemporaries  to 
nx. 

The  two  who  prior  to  him  got  the  highest 
ranking  were  Thomas  Brackett  Reed  and 
Joseph  G.  Cannon.  Henry  Clay,  who  before 
Ratburn  had  served  longest,  was  never 
ranked  as  a  great  House  presiding  officer. 

Reed,  a  fln  de  slecle  figure,  served  a  broken 
6  years  — two  In  the  administration  of  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  two  In  the  administration 
of  Grover  Cleveland  and  two  In  the  admin- 
istration   of    William    McKlnley. 

A  huge  mountain  of  a  man,  a  downeaster 
from  Maine,  Reed,  a  brilliant  lawyer,  was 
the  possessor  of  a  devastating  tongue,  and 
could  aither  an  opponent  with  a  word,  or 
with  a  sentence  at  most. 

Cannon,  an  Illinois  man,  although  born 
In  North  Carolina  and  of  southern  stock, 
served  8  years  In  the  Theodore  Roosevelt- 
WllUam  Howard  Taft  administrations.  He 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  colorful  Speaker 
In  history. 

I,  of  course,  never  saw  Reed.  With  Uncle 
Joe  Cannon  I  had  a  delightful  friendship 
when  he  was  no  longer  Speaker  and  a  very 
old  man.  He  was  then  no  longer  the  gladia- 
tor he  had  been.  He  was  lefthanded  and 
did  wonderful  things  with  his  southpaw 
when  he  spoke  and  those  gestures  alone 
would  fill  the  Press  Gallery  when  he  arose 
to  6{')eak. 

Both  Reed  and  Cannon  were  Republicans 
and  arch  conservatives — "stand-patters"  in 
the  idiom  of  their  day.  Both  ruled  the  House 
with  a  tight  rein.  Garner  was  somewhat 
in  the  Reed  and  Cannon  Image,  but  Garner 
was  Speaker  for  only  2  years. 

There  was  no  doubt  Ratburn  was  the 
leader  of  the  House,  but  he  had  a  method 
of  his  own,  which  had  the    appearance  of 


being  a  leader  among  and  not  of  the  House 
Members.  It  worked  exceedingly  well  for 
him. 

Reed  constantly  clashed  with  Presidents. 
Uncle  Joe  Cannon  co\ild  tell  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, as  he  did,  that  the  House  can  t€ike 
care  of  its  reputation  and  its  dignity  in  Its 
own  way.  Ratburn  had  good  relations 
with  the  four  Presidents  who  served  while 
he  was  Speaker. 

"The  best  way  to  get  along  Is  to  go  along," 
is  a  widely  quoted  piece  of  advice  given  by 
Ratburn  to  young  Members  of  the  Hotise. 
The  inference  might  be  that  they  should 
bend  gently  to  leadership  orders. 

Ratburn  statsd  It  better  when  400  Texans 
In  Washington  turned  out  to  honor  him  at 
a  dinner  when  he  was  elected  majority  lead- 
er: "I  expect  to  tell  the  President  my  con- 
victions and  at  times  may  argue  with  him, 
but  when  he  and  the  leaders  of  Congress 
have  agreed  upon  a  definite  program,  I  will 
be  for  It  100  percent,"  he  said. 

John  Nance  Garner  long  before  had  said: 

"In  party  government  you  have  to  take 
some  things  you  do  not  like.  Party  policy 
Is  the  composite  Judgment  of  the  party  ob- 
tained In  elections,  conventions,  caucuses 
and  conferences.  There  must  be  discipline 
and  responsibility  and  when  a  program  is 
decided  on  everybody  has  to  fall  Into  line." 

On  another  occasion  Ratburn  said:  "I 
have  never  asked  a  man  to  cast  a  vote  which 
would  violate  his  conscience  or  wreck  him 
politically.  In  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  cfises  the  Members  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  vote  for  what  they  think  Is 
the  best  Interest  of  the  country." 

Ratbukn  got  credit  for  running  the  House 
with  a  firm  but  fair  hand^a  man  who  used 
the  arts  of  persuasion  rather  than  coercion. 
He  once  said:  "The  greatest  ambition  a  man 
can  have  Is  to  be  known  as  a  Just  man." 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  when  he  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent, said:  "There  has  never  been  a  better 
or  a  greater  Speaker  than   Sam  Ratbukn." 

Nixon  made  that  statement  on  March  12, 
1959,  when  he  and  46  Senators  who  got  their 
legislative  feet  wet  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives presented  Ratburn  with  a  silver 
tray  bearing  their  Inscribed  signatures  to  be 
placed  In  the  Rayburn  Memorial  Library  at 
Bonham. 

It  Is  a  novel  experience  to  see  a  contempo- 
rary live  to  become  a  patriarch  as  Ratburn 
did  during  my  time  In  Washington.  In  that 
time  also  he  became  a  legend,  a  Washington 
Institution,  and  a  pillar  of  Congress. 

The  most  valuable  thing  Ratburn  got 
from  Garner  was  "savvy" — an  understand- 
ing of  the  House  and  the  men  and  women 
who  compose  Its  membership,  of  which  there 
is  no  greater  cross-section  of  human  nature. 
Most  of  them  have  fierce  personal  ambitions 
and  nearly  all  of  them  feel  they  themselves 
have  all  the  attributes  and  qualifications  of 
leadership.  All  are  elected  and  have  con- 
stituencies. Year  after  year  Ratburn  became 
more  and  more  the  counselor  and  father- 
confessor  of  House  Members.  He  saw  nearly 
all  of  them  privately  at  some  time  each  ses- 
sion In  his  big  ornate  formal  office  across 
the  corridor  from  the  House  Chamber. 

There  was  also  the  smaller  back  office 
near  the  middle  of  the  Capitol  where  he 
relaxed  with  friends.  Vice  I*resldent  Harry  S. 
Trvunan  was  there  in  this  little  hideaway 
with  Ratburn  and  a  kindred  group  when  he 
was  summoned  to  the  White  House  to  be  told 
that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  dead  and  he 
was  President  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  persons  of  all  professions  in 
Congress.  Ratburn,  a  lawyer,  said  It  made 
no  difference  what  their  calling  had  been,  If 
they  had  character  and  commonsense. 

"When  a  person  has  commonsense,  he  has 
got  all  the  sense  there  Is,"  he  said.  "It  all 
dei>ends  upon  what  Is  done  with  It." 

Into  this  ofBce  dally  also  came  prominent 
private  citizens.  Cabinet  officers,  conunlttee 
chairmen,  and  party  leaders,  large  and  small. 


Some  slightly  eccentric  characters  at  times 
got  through  the  portals. 

"Every  few  days,"  Ratbukn  said,  "some  fel- 
low comes  in  here  and  says:  'Here  is  the 
biggest  qiiestlon  that  confronts  the  human 
race.'  I  say:  'Yes,  the  fellow  who  passed 
yon  In  the  door  going  out,  he  had  the  biggest 
one,  too.'  " 

A  rather  sad  faced  9ian,  some  visitors  got 
the  idea  Ratburn  was  a  worrier.  He  said 
he  wasn't,  that  when  he  went  to  bed  he  went 
right  to  sleep :  "If  I  can't  do  my  Job  standing 
on  my  feet,  I  sure  can't  do  it  Ijrlng  In  bed 
worrying." 

An  aid  once  told  how  Ratburn  managed 
to  see  so  many  people  and  do  so  many  things 
in  a  day.  A  telephone  call  took  him  3  min- 
utes, even  If  It  was  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Five  or  ten  minutes  was 
enough  for  a  conference,  even  on  a  compli- 
cated problem.  He  never  wrote  letters  longer 
than  a  page.  He  was  never  prodigal  with 
words. 

He  became  affectionately  known  to  the 
nation  as  "Mr.  Sam."  That  happy  designa- 
tion came  about  in  this  way :  There  were  still 
at  home  In  Bonham  a  rather  large  Rayburn 
family.  There  was  unmarried  Luclnda.  Sam 
always  called  this  sister,  "Miss  Lou,"  even 
when  he  was  speaking  to  her.  The  neigh- 
bors took  to  designating  the  brothers  as  "Mr. 
Tom."  "Mr.  Jim,"  "Mr.  Sam,"  and  "Mr.  Dick." 

The  custom  spread  over  his  congressional 
district  as  far  as  "Mr.  Sam"  was  concerned. 
Hope  Ridings  Miller,  a  young  woman  from 
Sherman,  came  to  Washington  and  became 
the  writer  of  a  social  column.  She  began  to 
refer  to  the  Speaker  as  "Mr.  Sam"  as  she  had 
always  heard  him  referred  to  In  her  Texas 
home. 

Then  suddenly,  a  decade  or  so  ago,  every- 
one seemed  suddenly  to  realize  how  felici- 
tous the  appelatlon  was.  Henceforth  he  was 
to  be  "Mr.  Sam." 

When  an  effort  was  made  to  boom  Rat- 
burn for  Vice  President  in  1944,  he  showed 
no  desire  to  change  from  the  speakership 
which  he  by  then  held,  although  most  per- 
sons believed  that  If  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
were  reelected  In  that  year  he  would  net  live 
out  his  fourth  term.  The  nomination  went 
to  Harry  S.  Truman,  who  did  quickly  succeed 
to  the  Presidency. 

There  was  a  move  among  Texans  and  in 
other  States  to  offer  him  for  President  In 
1952,  and  he  gave  no  assistance  to  It.  In 
1956  and  1960  he  strongly  backed  the  presi- 
dential candidacy  of  Senator  Ltndon  B. 
Johnson. 

He  refused  the  offer  of  permanent  chair- 
man of  the  1960  Los  Angeles  Democratic 
National  Convention  to  work  for  Johnson's 
nomination  and  to  make  the  speech  placing 
his  fellow  Texan  in  nomination. 

Although  Ratburn  never  admitted  It  he 
became  convinced  soon  after  he  reached  Los 
Angeles  that  Kennedy  had  the  nomination 
sewed  up.  He  sat  in  his  seat,  second  from 
the  aisle,  among  Texas  delegates,  when 
Johnson  was  defeated  by  Kennedy.  The 
next  day  Johnson  was  chosen  as  Kennedy's 
vice-presidential  tlcketmate. 

The  one  native  Texan  he  saw  elected  to 
the  Presidency  was  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  a 
Republican,  and  Ratburn,  as  a  Democrat, 
naturally  did  not  like  that,  although  Eisen- 
hower always  referred  to  himself  as  Rat- 
burn's  "constituent." 

On  Ratburn's  79th  birthday  Eisenhower 
sent  him  a  telegram  saying: 

"I  am  happy  to  have  been  bom  in  your 
congressional  district  (at  Denison)  because 
I  prize  your  friendship  and  respect  your 
many  years  of  outstanding  service  to  our 
country." 

Ratburn  recently  scoffed  at  a  statement 
that  this  country  has  lost  many  of  Its  ancient 
liberties. 

"What  liberties  have  we  lost?"  be  asked. 
"The  American  boy  and  girl  today  can  say 
what  he  pleases,  think  what  he  pleases,  and 
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chooM  hlB  way  of  life  freely  as  long  as  he 
does  not  trespass  on  someone  else 

"We  have  amended  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion 23  times,  but  we  have  every  single  lib- 
erty we  had  when  the  Constitution  was 
written  in  1787." 

One  of  Ratburn'8  greatest  prides  is  the 
Sam  Rayburn  Library  In  Bonham.  his  Red 
River  Valley  hometown  RAYeraN  started 
It  back  In  1948  with  tlCOOO  which  a  maga- 
zine gave  him  as  an  award  for  outsiaiiduifcC 
public  service 

Friends  took  over  and  contrlhulii>iis  c.iine 
from  nearly  every  Stale  Ita  the  Union  More 
than  $400  000  was  contributed  It  was  dedi- 
cated and  opened  In  1957  Into  u  have  i?oiu' 
or  win  go.  his  books.  hU  official  and  per- 
sonal papers  and  all  the  treasured  memen- 
tos he  has  collected  In  his  lifetime  It  is 
operated  bv  the  Sam   Rayburn   Foundation 

HU  love  for  the  Capitol  Building  has  been 
well  known  and  from  the  ben:nniHK  'f  his 
speakership  he  exhibited  a  pmprietary  in- 
terest in  It  He  fought  for  years  a>^  iiu.s' 
formidable  and  vocal  opposition  to  effect 
changes  In  the  east  front  he  thought  neces- 
s.iry  and  advisable. 

The  RATBUKN-directed  extension  ■<(  the 
Capitols  eaiit  front,  which  moved  the  fa- 
miliar east  exterior  of  the  building  32 '.  feet 
east  of  Its  original  location,  will  be  tuKv 
completed  January  1  at  a  cost  ot  «15  million 
The  east  front  has  been  called  the  Tex.us 
front  by  some  because  Vice  President  John- 
son and  Speaker  Raybi  rn  each  were  to  have 
had  a  handsome  suite  of  offices  there — John- 
son i  offi'-e  to  the  right  of  the  r.-fund.k  aufl 
R\YB'.  RNS    to   the   left 

An  $86  million  New  Hinise  Office  B\irUiiic 
rising  to  the  west  of  the  present  two  House 
Office  Buildings,  will  owe  Us  CMnatruLi:'  n 
mostly  to  Raybi  RN  It  is  to  be  romp  eted 
bv  late  1963  Representatue  Waitfr  Jidd 
Republican,  of  Minnesota,  has  mtrothi.ed  a 
bill  to  name  it  the  Riyburn  Office  Builduu; 
and   this  will   probably  come  about 

Speaker  Ravbirn  came  back  for  the  open- 
ing of  Congress  in  January  pepperv  and  vii?- 
orous  At  the  start  of  the  s«-.s.sion  he  -iU'.- 
ceeded  in  enlarging  the  Rules  Committee  .t.s 
a  means  of  easing  the  way  f'>r  Aammi.-tra- 
tiun    bills 

But  the  House  rebelled  at  some  of  the 
Kennedy  bills  and  It  was  a  thorny  session 
for  Raybi-rn,  by  the  end  of  the  .se.srilon  after 
he  had  gone  back  to  TexAs  ili  the  adnuni.-.- 
tralion  was  Uklng  a  steady  beating  in  the 
House 

Raybvrn  thought  his  aiin»eut  was  lum- 
bago and  U)  most  of  Wi\shiugion  it  was  in- 
conceivable that  he  would  not  come  bounc- 
ing back  for  the  1962  session  of  Congress 
Then  came  the  unhappy  tidings  of  his  »eri- 
uu.s  Illness. 

The  National  Capital  misses  him 
■Speaker  Rayburn  will  always  live  in  the 
history  of  a  grateful  Republic  as  one  of  the 
greatest  public  servants  we  have  ever  had." 
said  Representative  Clareni  e  Bro\*n  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio 

That.  I  think.  Is  the  way  nn«t  of  Ray- 
bvrn's  contemporaries  feel 

(Prom    the    H<mston    Post.    Nov      17     1961! 
Mr     Spkakcr  Mr     Democrat— Sam    RwBvns 

Loved      Pkoplc.      Even      Above     Cmkri^hhj 

Party 

(By  Jim  M.ithLsi 

Washington  — A  whole  poUticil  vr.i  pulsed 
with    House    Speaker    Sam    Rayburn 

He  was  Mr    Sam  to  generations  of  Texarus 
Mr    Democrat   to   legions  of    Demixrats   and 
Republicans,   and   Mr    Speaker   to  thousands 
of    Congressmen    with    wl'    ni    h>'    served    for 
half  a  century 

He  served  as  a  Member  nf  Congress  un- 
der eight  Presidents  T'  Tour  >t  them  - 
Rooaevelt.  Truman.  Elsenhower,  and  Ken- 
nedy— he  was  confidant  adviser,  instructor 
friend,  and  at  times,  savior 


And  although  a  giant  in  his  c<  untry's 
Oovornment  in  an  age  of  organizuition,  Ray- 
burn was  until  the  \.xst  the  hip  po<ket  poli- 
tician who  learned  solely  upon  hard-earned 
pers.)nal  prestige  and  simple  rules  of  con- 
duct The  w.iys  of  highly  geared  and  de- 
tailed nperitions  with  polished  assistants 
were  not  Ms  He  d^-.ilt  in.m  to  man  He 
built  solidlv  upon  truth  kindness,  g<x>d 
re  isons.  ho:ior    and  I  iir  pl:iv 

In  the  course  of  an  ordmarv  d  tv  -is  pre- 
■;ldi:ig  officf-r  of  th"  House  of  Represent. i- 
tives.  Raydurn  would  see  and  talk  with 
up  to  100  persons,  from  the  President  to 
f.i.^f  T?x.i.s  constituent.-'  He  tiiok  no  notes, 
had  no  aerret-iry  or  recording  equipment 
standing  by 

•How  do  you  keep  all  this  straight  '  he 
w;\s  a.sked  recently 

It   was   really   simple    replied   Raybirn 
•  You   tell    them    the   truth    the    first    time, 
and  VdU  di'U  t   have  to  remember       You  just 
tell   tnem  the  same  thing  the  second  time 

Th.e  len^tth  of  service  recorded  by  Ray- 
m  n  is  hl-'torical  He  went  to  C'lngress  on 
March  4.  1911,  at  the  heginnlng  of  the  rtd- 
minlstration  of  W\x>drow  Wilson 

After  27  veirs.  he  became  speaker  at  the 
age  of  58  On  June  12,  1961,  he  doubled 
the  .1.056  drtSb  Henry  Clay  served  as  Speaker 
His  48  years  and  8  months  In  the  House 
far  Piceed'-d  the  45  years  8  months  and  2 
davs  of  onsocutue  service  by  Adolph  Joseph 
Sabith.  of  Illinois  In  195H.  he  quietly 
pissed  tae  46  veirs  of  nonconsecutlve  serv- 
ice set   by   Joseph   Cannon   of   Mls&ourl 

Only  Senritor  Carl  Hayden.  of  ArUona. 
viho  came  to  Congress  with  his  St.ites  en- 
try into  the  Union  in  1912.  has  served  longer 
in  Congress 

But  R\ybu:n  looked  upon  these  records 
with  distant  pride  His  close  interest  lay 
witn^haf  he  accomplished  in  the  day  bv 
day  year  by  year  and  decade  by  decade 
n;  T-h    of   events   thr  lugh    O  ngre«(i 

He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  W(H)drt>w 
Wilson,  and  *is  a  freshman  Congressman 
wrote  an  eany  part  of  the  Wilson  program  f) 
regulate  railroads  In  1917.  It  was  Rayburn 
who  sponsored  the  first  act  to  give  insurance 
for  soldiers  and  siUlors.  the  first  allotments 
to  families,  the  first  disability  payments  to 
w  I'.i tided  ^ervi'-emen 

When  the  great  depression  rolled  in.  and 
or  ugtit  Fr.iaklin  D  Roosevelt  wi'h  It  H\\- 
Bt  rn  w:u^  chairman  of  the  Inter.itate  .md 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  The  yeteran 
Rayburn  lathered  In  the  next  few  vears  the 
re.iilv  enduring  works  of  the  Roosevelt  New 
Dei!  He  wrote  'he  Truth-ln-Securltles  Act 
the  R.iilroad  Holding  Company  Act.  the  bills 
creating  the  Securities  ai.d  Exchange  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  and  the  Kuril  E'.ectrlflcatl  .n  AC. 
Dem'Krats  chose  Ray-burn  In  1937  aa  their 
majority  leader  In  this  capacity  he  guided 
the  controversial  Ri^jsevelt  legislation 
thromgn  bitter  lights  in  the  House 

On  September  16.  1940.  he  was  sworn  in  as 
S;)eaker  i  ■  finish  a  term  of  Reiiresentative 
William  Bankhead  Below  the  rostrum 
wlure  he  tin.ik  his  lath  Bankhead's  b<xly 
lay  In  state  Rayu'  rn  w  is  already  a  grav- 
beard  in  service,  readied  by  'ime  and  experi- 
ence for  the  role  of  leader  In  Congress  in  the 
w.ir  years  Just  ahead 

To  him.  on  August  12  1941.  fell  the  awful 
responsibility  of  preserving  the  Selertlve 
Service  Act  that  was  to  keep  this  country 
preparing  for  the  fateful  bl.w  at  Pearl  Har- 
uor 

He  did  so  by  one  vote  c<nipling  this  narrow 
margin  with  determined  rapping  of  his 
k;  ive:  which  prevented  reconsideration  Only 
.i  man  of  strong  convictions  and  strong  will 
could  have  faced  down  the  uproarious  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  day.  only  a  persua- 
sive leader  tould  have  gotten  the  bare  mar- 
gin from  reluctant  Members  But  he  saved 
the  draft,  and  perhaps  the  cj>untry 


In  postwar  years,  through  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration and  that  of  Mr.  Elsenhower. 
Rayburn  often  carried  the  brunt  of  efforts 
to  extend  aid  around  the  world  to  stem  com- 
munism He  and  Mr  Truman  were  close 
personal  friends- Mr  Truman  was  with 
R\YBURN  when  word  came  of  Mr  Roosevelfs 
death 

Until  Mr  Truman  served  out  the  Roosevelt 
fourth  'erm  H^yburn  was  second  In  succes- 
sion to  the  Presidency 

With  the  -iweep  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  Mr  Eisenhower  In  1952.  Ratburn  was 
confronted  aluig  with  other  DemcjcraU  with 
the  Job  of  picking  up  the  pieces  of  their 
shittered  party  His  wise  ounsel.  followed 
by  Vice  Pre.sident  Lyndon  B  Johnson,  then 
ma)i)r:ty  leader  In  the  Senate,  kept  Demo- 
crats from  unreasoning  opposition.  The  re- 
<p.>nsibiliiy  excmpUtted  by  Ratsurn.  In  those 
days  when  th<-  true  party  leaders  were  In 
Congress  did  more  than  anything  else  to 
rebuild  confidence  In  the  Democratic  Party 
It  has  often  been  written  that  the  House 
spi-akershlp  wius  the  pinnacle  of  Rayburn  s 
ambitions 

He  Is  quottd  crrectly  In  saying  that  he 
li.id  rather  be  Speaker  than  any  10  Sena- 
tors ■  There  i.s  no  question  but  that  he 
lo\ed  the  Hou«e.  In  the  simplest  and  truest 
meanmg  of  the  word  love.  But  ambitions 
>r''   not   so  eivsily  circumscribed 

There  was  a  time  when  he  looked  with 
qu;et  lon(Mn»f  and  the  barest  of  admlsslor^s 
to  cl(  >e  friends  at  the  Presidency  He  knew 
the  posters  .md  potetuials  which  rest  in  the 
While  House  But  Rxjsevelt  chose  a  third 
term  .md  then  a  fourth.  The  Presldencv 
rolled  beyond  Ra\  burn's  grasp  as  age 
mounted 

Even  so  fate  would  have  ruled  Rayburn 
President,  had  he  chi>8en  right  He  could 
have  had  the  nomination  for  the  Vice  Presl- 
clem  V  in  l'^44  hut  asked  that  his  name  be 
wit  hdraw  n 

Mr  Truman  accepted  the  <ilTer  from  Roose- 
vli  and  went  on  to  the  Presldencv  Char- 
acteristlcully  Ratburn  shruuged  off  the  loss 
and  stumped  the  South  for  Mr  Truman  In 
1J48  He  may  have  meant  the  difference  for 
the   t>eloai{uered   Truman 

.^lul  so  Its^hURH  came  to  be  wholly  satis- 
fied with  the  speakership,  the  second  most 
powerful  position  In  Washington  In  later 
vmrs  he  was  to  direct  his  efforts  at  placing 
h!«  prize  protege.  Vice  President  John.son 
!!i   the  White   H<iuse 

R\ybu»n  Is  one  who  followed  his  own  ad- 
v|rr  ,11  leadership-  be  b  follower  first  From 
his  years  of  romnarntlve  obscurity,  he  ab- 
s-rhed  and  reflnt^d  his  own  thinking  on  lend- 
ir«hip  to   Some  simple   precept* 

Where  possible,  he  worked  quietly  behind 
t!'c  scenes  in  shaping  legislation,  with  a 
word  here  a  whispered  ctmsultatlon  there 
or  a  meeting  over  b<nirbon  and  water  in  his 
side  room,  called  the  board  of  education 
He  preferred  pers\iaslon,  but  could  lace 
recrtlcitrant  Members  with  some  pungent 
directives   If   necessary 

Sam  always  said  weve  got  to  get  the  hell 
out  of  here'  Just  when  I  got  In  flights  over 
.ipi>roprlatlons.'  tierce  old  Representative 
Ci.  AKf.Nur  Cannon  Democrat  of  Mlss<'urt. 
has   said 

But  wherever  he  cmld,  Ratburn  liked  t<> 
Work  with  kindness  and  good  reasons  He 
sou>;ht  the  p^isslble,  seldom  Insisting  on  all 
he  w.inted  or  u-Ing  all  his  powers  as  Speaker 
He  liked  Ui  label  his  glve-a-llttle,  take-a- 
lltfle   attitude   as    "applied   Christianity" 

Ratburn  had  advice  based  upon  his  :>wn 
formula  f  >r  success  and  longevity  for  new 
Members  of  Congress  The  average  turnover 
m  Congress  Is  150  seats  every  2  years,  and  In 
Rayburn's  time,  he  served  with  more  than 
iMXK)  Members  He  told  his  new  charges 
to  work  hard,  listen  and  not  talk  too  much, 
master  the  Issues,  learn  the  rules  of  the 
House,    and    to   follow    the    party    leadership 


unless  there  were  overwhelming  reasons  to 
do  otherwise. 

He  summed  up  this  portion  of  bis  advice 
In  one  sentence:  "The  way  to  get  aiong  is  to 
go  along," 

His  additional  advice  was  for  Members 
to  consider  theli  folks  at  home,  but  not  for- 
get the  other  Members  of  the  House;  to  go 
home  every  chaJice  they  got,  but  not  while 
big  legislation  was  up,  and  to  go  ecusy  on  the 
Washington  soclU  whirl. 

For  new  Memt'crs  from  Texas  he  had  simi- 
lar paternal  advice,  but  added  one  positive 
order;  no  lO-gallon  white  hats  and  boots 
while  In  the  House.  One  present  Member 
can  still  rememl>er  the  scorching  he  got  for 
breaking  the  Si>eaker'8  rule  against  home 
State  ostenstatlua. 

Ratburn  was  ii  stickler  for  the  dignity  of 
bis  House,  and  bi-Ueved  In  Its  collective  ccm- 
monsense  to  an  unusual  degree  for  a  man  so 
close  BO  long,  H?  looked  upon  the  Members 
as  a  cross  section  of  the  best  America  had. 

"They  are  the  best  Jury  I  ever  saw  a  man 
tried  before.  "  Ratburn  once  said. 

Occasionally,  Ratburn  would  hold  his  own 
trial — and  once  he  found  a  man  wanting, 
that  man  was  relegated  to  obscurity,  or  at 
best,  to  talkatlvij  Impotence.  The  Speaker 
was  more  likely  -X)  do  this  to  uncooperative 
Texans. 

In  later  years,  Ratburn  mellowed  In  atti- 
tude toward  opposition,  personal  or  party. 
Not  long  a^o.  he  said  that  there  was  no 
longer  a  man  alive  for  whom  he  felt  enmity. 
He  had  gotten.  Ratburn  said,  all  hatred  out 
of  his  soul,  even  for  those  who  had  spoken 
most  unkindly  of  him. 

Publicly  griunoy — some  newsmen  always 
referred  to  him  -with  a  mixture  of  fear  «nd 
admiration  as  a  "crusty  old  warhorse" — Rat- 
burn was  In  reality  a  much  more  complex 
personality.  If  he  seemed  a  hard,  tough 
driver  in  the  Congress.  In  his  personal  deal- 
ings he  w.as  often  sentimental,  melancholy, 
lonely,  and  seeking  companionship.  He  bad 
a  dignity  that  sUiyed  any  excessive  familiar- 
ity, but  he  could  be  deeply  kind  and  warm- 
hearted. 

Children  moved  him  easily.  He  kept  a 
close  watch  on  the  families  of  Texas  Con- 
gressmen, and  frequently  appeared  unan- 
nounced at  birthday  parties. 

Perhaps  the  nioet  Illustrative  of  how  he 
could  react  with  unexpected  kindness  amidst 
the  harshness  oi  Washington  is  this  story 
told  by  a  reporter,  now  a  top  executive  for  a 
large  Northeastern  business  concern: 

"One  of  our  daughters  died.  The  next 
morning  Sam  Raiburn  was  at  our  front  door. 
He  said  he  had  Just  come  to  help  out  In  any 
way  he  could.  Understand,  I  was  fairly  new 
In  the  bureau  and  wasn't  Important  to  my 
paper,  and  I  certainly  wasn't  Important  to 
Sam  In  any  political  way. 

"But  there  he  was.  He  helped  me  make 
coflTee  and  told  our  two  little  girls  stories 
about  Texas.  I  knew  be  was  supposed  to 
go  have  breakfast  with  the  President  at  the 
White  House  that  morning,  and  at  one  point 
I  asked  him  about  It. 

"He  said:  Yes  but  I  called  the  President 
and   told  him  I  had  a  friend  In  trouble.'  " 

This  was  the  same  rugged  fighter  who 
could  tell  Roosevelt,  who  once  left  his  at- 
tention wander  during  a  talk  to  Ratburn, 
In  an  unmistakable  tone:  "Looky  here.  Mr. 
President,  by  God,  I'm  talking  to  you.  You 
listen." 

And  cooperative  or  not  In  legislation 
affecting  the  Nation,  RATBtnRN  could  quietly 
take  the  hide  off  a  Republican.  He  did  It 
In  one  paragraph  to  President  Elsenhower  at 
the  1956  Democratic  convention,  despite  his 
awareness  of  how  the  folks  back  home  went 
for  "Ike."  Said  RATBtrRN  In  a  speech  tele- 
cast nationwide: 

"Personally.  I  like  President  Elsenhower. 
He  was  born  In  the  district  which  I  repre- 
sent and  everybody  down  there  who  remem- 
bers him  says  he  was  a  good  baby.  (Laugh- 
ter).    Then  he  moved  off  to  Kansas,  and 


after  he  was  60  years  of  age  he  decided  he 
would  be  a  Republican,  and  I  feel  stire  that, 
with  his  troubles  with  these  Republicans  In 
Congress,  he  regrets  every  day  that  fatal  de- 
cision was  made." 

Here  was  another  facet  of  the  Ratbxtrn 
personality — his  fierce  party  loyalty.  Rea- 
sonable In  the  legislative  halls — one  of  his 
best  friend*  was  former  Republican  Speaker 
Joseph  Martin — Raybttrn  could  be  most  un- 
forgiving on  the  campaign  trail.  He  could 
like  Republicans  personally,  as  he  did  Mr. 
Eisenhower,  but  he  could  never  undertsand 
why  they  were  Republicans. 

Paradoxically,  he  deeply  resented  charges 
that  he  put  his  party  before  his  country, 
and  had  a  difficult  time  forgiving  those  who 
dared  utter  such  statements.  In  reckoning 
back  over  his  record,  It  would  seem  he  had 
reason  to  be  angry. 

Former  President  Truman,  describing 
Rayburn's  fairness,  had  this  to  say: 

"Sam  Rayburn  Is  the  only  man  I  know 
who  doesn't  have  to  die  to  become  a  states- 
man." 

Mr.  Eisenhower  recognized  the  unstinting 
cooperation  of  Rayburn  off  the  campaign 
trail,  too.  Once,  before  an  embarassed  but 
proud  Rayburn,  Mr.  Eisenhower  paused  in 
a  state  of  the  Union  message  to  give  birth- 
day congratulations. 

Probably  Rayburn's  happiest  moments 
came  at  the  national  conventions  of  his 
party.  When  he  stood  as  chairman  In  the 
glare  of  the  lights,  enveloped  in  the  physical 
animal  noise  from  the  floor,  gavelllng  his  be- 
loved party  along  another  search  for  a  can- 
didate, Rayburn  appeared  In  his  zenith. 
His  nod  was  fortune  to  those  below,  and  the 
cold  unseeing  glance  passing  a  delegate 
could  mean  ruin  to  the  most  carefully  laid 
plans.  And  he  could  freeze  a  wandering, 
playful  delegate  with  one  look. 

For  three  consecutive  Democratic  conven- 
tions— 1948,  1952,  and  195G — Ratburn  served 
as  permanent  chairman.  No  other  man  In 
the  history  of  the  party  presided  over  so 
many.  He  stepped  aside  in  1960  to  push 
the  fortunes  of  Vice  President  Johnson. 

The  fact  that  no  convention  ever  followed 
his  advice  about  Its  candidate  after  Mr. 
Trvmian  didn't  seem  to  dim  the  Speaker's 
pleasure  In  the  rough  contact  of  convention 
politics. 

He  Ignored  lobbyist  pressure,  but  was  quick 
to  respond  to  the  scrawled,  sometimes  seml- 
llUterate  letters  from  farmers  In  his  district. 

Ratbitrn  had  been  solidly  shaped  by  his 
early  contact  with  hard  working,  Blble-read- 
Ing  people  who  make  up  his  Immediate  fam- 
ily and  the  voters  In  much  of  his  home 
counties.  His  liberal  attitude  toward  any 
legislation  designed  to  help  the  people,  and 
a  positive  suspicion  of  giant  btislness,  were 
cornerstones  of  his  political  philosophy.  He 
was.  In  final  quality,  a  product  of  America's 
democratic  processes,  drawn  from  poor  and 
hardy  stock  and  molded  over  an  expanse  of 
50  yetirs  In  a  decidedly  Democratic  cast. 

Samtttl  Taliaferro  RATBxniN  was  born  of 
Scot-Irish  paients  In  the  mountains  of  East 
Tennessee  on  the  banks  of  the  Clinch  River 
In  Roane  County  on  January  6,  1882. 

His  father  was  William  Marlon  Raybtirn, 
a  onetime  Confederate  cavalryman  who  lost 
everything.  Including  his  horse.  In  the  course 
of  the  war  and  died  years  iater  still  hating 
Yankees.  The  mother  was  Martha  Waller 
Rayburn,  of  a  Virginia  family.  Sam  Ratburn 
was  the  8th  of  11  children. 

When  the  future  Speaker  was  five,  the 
father  sold  his  Tennessee  fEirm  and  went  to 
Texas.  There  he  bought  40  acres  of  land  In 
Pannln  County  and  renewed  his  struggle 
against  poverty.  There  was  food  enough,  but 
everybody  had  to  work  for  it,  and  the  work 
was  from  can  to  can't,  or  from  dawn  to  dark. 

Ratburn  remembered  the  bleakneas  of  that 
early  childhood  as  long  as  he  lived.  His 
sense  of  loneliness  flowed  from  it.  He  once 
told  friends: 


"Many  a  time  when  I  was  a  child  and  lived 
way  out  in  the  country,  I'd  sit  on  the  fence 
and  wish  to  Ood  that  somebody  would  ride 
by  on  a  horse  or  drive  by  in  a  buggy^ — Just 
anything  to  relieve  my  loneliness.  Loneli- 
ness consumes  people.  It  kills  'em  eventu- 
ally.   God  help  the  lonely." 

His  Interest  in  politics  steiruned  from  age 
10.  That  year  he  rode  the  family  horse  12 
miles  to  Bonham  to  hear  Senator  Joseph 
Weldon  Bailey,  his  hero,  speak.  By  13,  his 
mind  was  made  up  on  a  political  career.  At 
17,  he  accepted  the  $25  his  father  had  to  offer 
and  entered  East  Texas  Normal  College  in 
Commerce.  For  the  rest  of  his  living  while  in 
school,  he  swept  floors,  milked  cows,  and 
rang  the  college  bell.  He  dropped  out  after 
a  year  to  teach,  returned  after  a  year,  then 
quit  to  mix  teaching  and  politics. 

Rayburn  was  24  when  he  decided  to  run 
for  the  State  legislature.  His  entire  family 
dropped  everything  to  campaign  for  him, 
a  practice  they  followed  until  It  was  no 
longer  needed.  The  Rayburns  were  a  strong 
force  for  any  local  politician.  Their  man 
won  easily. 

In  Austin,  during  the  sessions,  he  attended 
the  University  of  Texas  and  passed  the  bar 
examination.  He  was  reelected  tvsrlce,  and 
In  his  third  term  at  only  29  years  of  age  he 
was  elected  speaker  of  the  Texas  house. 
His  age  record  was  to  stand  for  40  years,  al- 
though Ratburn  later  admitted  he  got 
through  the  session  "by  God,  by  desperation, 
and  by  Ignorance." 

A  year  later,  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  district  in  which  he  grew  up,  and 
his  last  career  began.  Although  he  had 
some  mean  opposition.  In  later  campaigns 
he  never  was  seriously  threatened. 

Here  In  Washington,  Ratburn  had  lived 
since  1928  in  a  modest  second-floor  apart- 
ment as  a  bachelor.  He  was  married  and 
divorced  early  In  life.     He  never  remarried. 

The  Speaker  brought  only  close  friends  to 
his  apartment  for  long  evenings  of  talk. 
His  mealk  were  usually  sent  In  from  a  nearby 
restaurant,  but  occasionally  RATBtiRN 
opened  a  can  of  tamales  sent  to  him  from 
Texas.     He  did  not  cook  chill. 

Sometimes  he  sat  at  the  table  on  a  small 
wooden  bench,  much  the  same  kind  of  bench 
rural  people  used  In  his  childhood. 

Rayburn  could  have  lived  In  much  fancier 
surroundings.  His  pay  as  Speaker  was 
$35,000  a  year,  and  he  got  another  $10,000 
for  expenses.  His  benefits  of  office  also  In- 
cluded an  official  limousine  and  a  driver. 
But  outward  trappings  did  not  impress  him. 
He  saw  too  much  of  them  in  the  swirl  of 
high-level  Washington  society  to  feel  en- 
chanted. 

Ratburn  made  coiirtesy  calls  to  many  so- 
cial events,  but  much  preferred  to  spend  an 
evening  at  home  with  his  friends  or  with 
one  of  his  sisters  who  were  frequent  guests 
in  Washington. 

For  years  he  bypassed  expensive  parties 
planned  for  his  birthday  for  a  quiet  dinner 
with  a  couple  from  his  hometown. 

His  free  time  was  filled  with  books,  tisually 
history  or  western  novels,  and  some  quick 
fishing  trips.  One  of  the  strange  sights  of 
the  city  WEis  Ratbttrn  loading  his  plain  fish- 
ing gear  Into  the  long  llmotisine  for  a  day 
out. 

His  heart  was  always  in  Texas,  there  In 
the  black  farming  land.  In  his  white  frame 
home,  'With  his  family,  among  neighbors, 
with  his  white-faced  Herefords,  the  turnip 
greens,  and  the  trees. 

One  day  In  Washington,  he  looked  down 
from  Capitol  plaza  where  he  liked  to  stroll. 
across  the  grassy  mall  that  rolls  westward  to 
the  Washington  Monument,  and  remarked: 

"It's  beautiful  down  there  In  Texas,  too.  - 
Not   many    hills,    but   rolling   prairie    land. 
And  that  black  land  is  40  feet  deep.     There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  bottom  to  it," 

Hardly  had  his  gavel  fallen  for  the  ad- 
journment of  a  session  before  Ratbtthn  was 
on  his  way  to  Bonham.    For  years  he  went 
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only  by  train,  scorning  the  airplane  But 
one  day  he  went  with  President  Elsenhower 
to  Texaa  by  plane,  and  once  he  taated  the 
8p«>ed.  only  a  Jet  would  move  him  homeward 
fast  enough 

Back  in  Bonham.  RATBiniN  could  be  seen 
beating  about  the  countryside  In  a  pickup 
truck,  or  until  he  got  too  old.  aboard  a  high- 
priced  cutting  horse  mlBnam»Kl  Pansy 

He  kept  In  shape  by  cutting  wood  with 
double-bltte*  ax.  but  never,  his  friends 
said,  enough  "to  get  calluses  on  his  hands  " 
He  was  notoriously  Inept  about  things  me- 
chanical, and  had  trouble  backing  up  his 
truck 

Ratburn  never  traveled  abroad,  excep'^  f  )r 
one  early  trip   to  Panama 

His  health  held  up  for  years  His  Hrst 
trouble,  the  first  sign  of  age.  came  In  h'.s 
79th  year  In  the  form  «f  backaches  He 
seemed    to    wither    rapidly    thereafter 

He  was  a  stocky  man.  seld  im  straying  r.ir 
one  way  or  the  other  from  his  175-p  'ur.d 
level  He  sU).xl  5  feet  and  10  inches,  and 
was  quite  aware  of  his  shortness 

His  face  had  stt  In  a  heavy  saturtilne  put- 
tern  In  later  years  all  that  was  '.fft  of  his 
once  heavy  brown  h.ilr  was  a  thin  fringe  that 
rimmed  his  b.ild  head  under  hi<!  hat  br'.m 
Finally,  even  that  hair  dl.sappeared  He  was 
mi-«t  solicitous  ff  the  bare  head  m  the  rold 
winds  uf  Washington 

A  few  years  back  his  eye.s  dimmed  and  he 
could  not  r»«ad  His  assistants  read  what 
he  could  not  hear  He  had  trouble  recogniz- 
ing people  at  short  distances 

One  step  In  the  process  f  awurene.'^s  of 
age  like  that  nf  ridding  the  soul  of  hate — 
was  the  link  he  formed  at  74  with  the  cliurch 
of  his  father  He  was  quietly  baptized  intn 
'hf  Primitive  Baptist  Church  nf  Tlo«a.  Tex 
m  1&56 

He  had  never  before  found  the  time  r>ir 
formal  ties  w^th  a  church,  although  a  pf- 
fesscd   G')d-fe,irlng   man 

From  that  p  ;lnt.  Rayeubn  seemed  to  have 
come  a'.n-Ks:  the  full  circle  fmni  the  pcnp\e 
of  East  Texa.4  and  back  to  his  fiiks  He 
completed   1' 

[From   the  Pecos  Dally  News    Oct     11.   1961 1 

Proi-d    S.*ga    of   Sam    Rayburn    Began    With 

Lonely  Youth 

I  Editor  s  Note — William  P  Art)o(;ast.  chief 
of  the  AP  staff  covering  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, t.ikes  a  long  look  at  Sam  Ray- 
burn  who  h.is  made  an  Indelible  imp.-lnt  on 
US  politics  In  discussing  the  Raybirn 
saga.  Arbokj.iat  writes  nut  only  ,xn  a  close 
obs'Tver  but  al«o  as  a  friend  uf  the  Speaker  i 
I  By  William  F  Arbogast  i 

Washington  —The  political  saga  of  Sam 
Raybi-rn    nears   its    tragic    end    today 

The  end  isn  t  likely  to  find  that  hero  of 
the  Sam  RwBiR.N  story  proudly  itnd  authori- 
tatively wielding  the  gavel  of  the  highest 
office  he  ever  sought  Instead  phvsiclans 
have  decreed  for  "Mr  Democrat  a  less 
majestic   f.ideout.   a   victim  of  cancer 

But  if  the  end  comes  st>on— as  doctors  say 
It  must— It  will  find  Sam  Raybi-rn  still  of- 
hclally  holding  the  title  of  Speaker  of  the 
United  states  House  of  Representatives  The 
Hou.te  Is  in  recess.  It  won  t  meet  again 
until  January   10. 

The  story  of  Sam  Raybirn  is  the  story  of  a 
lon.ely  little  boy  helping  grub  a  living  out 
of  Texas  cotton  land  and  dreaming  of  a 
future  m  politics. 

It  IS  the  story  of  a  dream  come  true  in 
the  face  of  adversity  and  obstacles  which 
would  have  discouraged  a  less  determined 
man 

S\M  Raybirn  wiisn  t  born  to  be  Speaker 
of   the  House      He  got  there  on  hu  own 

He  was  born  to  be  a  farmer  and  at  farm- 
ing he  silent  his  early  life,  first  In  his  native 
Tennessee  and  then  In  Texiis.  which  his 
father  adopted  as  a  permanent  home  for  the 
Rayburn   fvimily  of    11   children. 


As  a  boy.  Sam  Rayburn  s  life  was  one  of 
toll  and  monotony 

•When  I  was  a  boy.'  he  once  said.  "I 
would  sit  on  a  fence  on  Sundays  and  wish 
that  somebody  would  ride  by  on  a  horse- 
lust  anything  U)  relieve  the  monotony  " 

He  surprised  almost  everyone  by  seeking 
election  to  the  TfX<us  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  politically   tender  age  of  24 

He  won  and  became  at  the  age  of  29.  the 
youiiH-est  speaker  m  the  history  of  the  Tex^is 
Legislature 

In  rjl2.  at  the  age  of  30.  Raybirn  achieved 
a  burning  Hmbltlon— election  to  the  U  S. 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  He  h.is  been 
th't-rc  ever  since 

He  rose  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  luter- 
st.ite  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committees  ;ind 
to  th'-  no.,r  le.idershlp  of  his  party  Then 
m  1J40.  when  the  si.,eakersh:p  w.is  vacated 
by  the  death  of  WiUiam  B.ir.khc.id  of  Ala- 
fa. .ni  I.   he    won    the    Job 

Except  for  4  Interrupted  years  when  Re- 
publicans were  In  conUol.  Raydi  rn  has 
held  It  ever  since  His  tenure  as  Spe.iker  set 
a  record 

If  Rayburn  ever  aspired  to  higher  public 
office,  he  never  discUxsed  his  asplratKuis  He 
loved  the  House 

He  brou-ht  t.i  the  si)eaker.hip  a  mixtvire 
i,f  the  stern  guidance  and  l.jving  care' 
which  he  said  his  parents  ^ave  to  him  Be- 
tween the  two  courses,  he  scught  compro- 
mise 

RwBURN  left  no  doubt  about  who  was  b<-** 
f  the  H  )use  when  he  held  the  gavel  He 
believed  that  "If  y  hi  lose  control  for  even 
a  split  second,  you  are  in  sen  lus  trtjuble  " 
He  never  lo.st  c«)nir  il  When  ^avel-tappin  ; 
r  .lied  t)  pr  xlure  results,  gavel-banging  did 
RvYLtRN  broke  more  gavels  than  did  any  of 
his  predecessors 

Presidents  addressed  him  as  "Mr  Speaker  " 
W.thout  his  help,  they  were  In  trouble  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  most  of  the  euht  under 
wh  >m  he  served  knew  it  He  did  n  )t  hesitate 
to     tell  them  oft"  In  plain  Eiij^llsh 

Rayburn  brixjked  no  meddling  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Hou.se  To  him  It  is  the  i;reale-st 
deliberative  body  In  the  world  He  wa-s  Jeal- 
ous of  Its  powers  and  prerogat.ves  He  re- 
sijected  the  Senate  but  often  gave  the  Im- 
pres-ston  that  he  considered  It  bush  league 
c">r7u>.ired  with  the  H   vise 

A.S  Speaker,  RAYbtTiN  was  a  backrcK-mi 
operator  Wiien  he  needed  votes,  he  went 
after  'hem  Bv  p^r-onal  persuasion,  cajolery 
or  threats  if  necessary  he  frequently 
sn  Itched  victory  from  seeming  defeat 

But  he  never  x-^ked  a  colleague  to  vote 
a<:;alnst  personal  conviction  He  put  loyalty 
t)  conscience,  country  and  imrty  in  that 
order 

He  called  h!m.>ie:f  a  Democrat  without  any 
lf.s.  ands  or  buts 

To  the  chairmanship  of  three  Dem<x;ratlc 
Natit.nal  Conventions.  Raybuhn  carried  the 
5  ime  vl?or  and  at  times  seeminK  iixbitrari- 
ness  which  marked  his  rule  ^ver  the  H.'use 
Television  viewers  will  long  rememl>er  the 
scowls  and  defiant  glares  with  which  he 
nipped  conventlim  uprisings  He  was  the 
b-«ss  and  he  left  no  doubt  about  It 

RAYBUitN  enjoyed  few  thU-ikjs  more  th.in  a 
goxl  fl^ht      He  w   II  m  <:e  th-in  he  1  )->t 

He  failed  to  win  presidential  n  unm.itions 
for  two  fellow  Texans.  John  Nance  Garner 
in  1932  and  1940.  and  Lyndon  B  Johnson  in 
1  y6<") 

He  laid  his  f>er84>nal  prestige  on  the  line 
l.tst  January  when  he  champi)ne<l  enlari^e- 
mcnt  of  the  House  Rules  C<»mmltlee  He 
had  his  w)y  by  a  slim  edge  but  whether  he 
actu.illy  won  is  debatable  The  Rule-;  Com- 
mittee sliU  doesn't  Jump  every  time  the 
H 'Use  leaders  crack  the  whip 

On  the  subject  of  leadership.  Rayburn  had 
a  homespun  sayin^^  "A  man  doesn't  learn 
hu  Job  In  the  Hou.se  until  he  s  had  his  he. id 
damn   near  well   bloxiled  a  couple  of   times, 


but  a  leader  may  as  well  quit  If  his  head  Is 
bloodied  t.X)  of    -n   " 

Opjxmenu  c  .iplained  at  tlme«  that  he 
was  harsh,  arbitrary.  dicUtorlal  But  In  the 
same  voire  th'^v  conceded  falrneaa 

Rayburn  Insisted  on  respect  for  the  office 
,  f  Speaker  If  n  t  for  the  nian  who  held  the 
office 

To  him  the  t'tle  "Mr  Speaker"  was  honor 
and  ttl ory  en  >u»h  for  any  man 

La-st  June  12  when  R^Y^UR•N  d  nihled 
Henry  Clay's  record  of  almost  fl ' -j  years  as 
.'-■peaker    colleagues   poured   fcrth   tribute    to 

R\YITURN 

Flighting  back  tear..  "Mr  S;>eaker" 
,icKn  )wled.,'ed  'h'-m  with  these  wnrds  "My 
cirecr  li  cr'  wned  I  have  achieved  every 
thin^  1  ever  h  p'  d  <t  desire  When  I  leave 
here  I   will   leave  without   nry   rei-ret'  " 

I.eMi  thftn  T  m->nth<^  later  he  !eft  at  ti.e  in. 
slstence    'f  his  dortors 

[From  the  Austin  Stxtesman    Nov    17    1961 1 

Rayburn    Omned    Politkal    CiRtATNCsa 
I  Bv    Frink    Kleazer  i 

S^M  Rayb-  r.N  never  was  iieen  slapping  a 
bi.k  He  didn  t  smile  much  He  seldom 
made  St  eec'  «-  He  d'sMked  ai>d  wns  ril-llked 
t)V  phnUiRraphers  He  kissed  bea\ity  queens 
but  rarelv  a  b.iby  Despite  these  and  ther 
departures  from  the  established  tradlil  n  :.e 
attained  p<j!ltica:  success,  wor.d  renown  and 
evn  love  and  affection  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  most  politicians 

H\YBtRN  n  t  onlv  served  In  the  Hi  use 
lonu.T  than  anv  man  He  .served  as  House 
Speiker  rii'Te  than  twice  as  long  as  his 
nearest  competlt  r  In  his  vears  of  splinter- 
ing travels  he  built  the  Job  Into  the  Nations 
second  most  p<iwerful  outranked  only  bv  'he 
Presidency  He  saw  made  and  helped  make 
more  hlsUory  than  any  of  the  eight  Presidents 
he  served  with  i '  never  say  sprve<l  under'.' 
he  chlded  rep  irtersi  < 

This  was  pretty  good  going  for  a  pi^or 
country  bov  b"rn  the  eighth  child  of  11  m 
the  TenrieKsee  hills  and  raised  on  40  a  res 
m  IVxas  With  nothing  U>  do  but  chop  en- 
ton  and  read  history  books,  young  Rnybi  rn 
had  picked  his  career  before  he  was  lo  He 
built  It  on  $25.  hard  work,  and  the  will  to 
succeed 

The  ni'inev  was  an  unexpected  assi- 1  fr mi 
his  dad.  shoved  Into  Sams  pocket  as  he 
climbed  abo.ird  a  h't  clndery  coach  on  his 
w.iy  to  enroll  m  East  Texas  Normal  From 
fdat  day,  Ham  was  on  his  own  Among  his 
Jobs    was   sweepli.g    floors   at    the   college,   for 

wlilch  he  earned  *3  a  month 

• 

E\R"-fi    SJSOCO 

As  Speaker  he  enrned  $45,000  a  year  He 
rode  to  hU  ft.shlng  h  >les  in  an  alr-condl- 
tioned  Sll.OOf)  Urn  iu-;ne.  and  fi-shed  with  his 
chauffeur  He  mingled  with,  and  was  one  of. 
t!ie  great  He  wa^  trusted  adviser  to  lone 
Presidents  i  Roosevelt,  Truman,  and  Ken- 
nedy i  and  h.id  plenty  t<i  sav.  one  way  or 
another,  about  the  administration  i  f  a 
fourth  I  Elsenhower  I  who  preferred  to  t.ike 
Ills  advice  somewhere  else 

If  all  this  went  to  Mr  Sam^  head.  It  didiit 
show  And  his  w;i.s  a  head  not  biillt  for 
concealment  R^YBt  rn  was  bald  as  long  a ',o 
as  anytK>dy  could  remember  and  his  gl.tt  !•- 
ing  skull,  although  sometimes  a  senslti.e 
subject  with  Rayburn.  was  his  trndem  if^l^ 
With  his  Tfxas-tvpe  hat  <m  him  Bare- 
headed, he  waf  recognl/ed  anywhere 

C^ROMt:TER 

Rayburn  s  scalp  served  as  a  baromiier  if 
the  mixxl  he  was  In  Normally  It  displayed 
a  ciHil  calm  gleam  slightly  tanned  and  some- 
what fret'klv  When  he  was  mad.  the  flush 
climbed  up  the  back  of  his  neck  and  encom- 
passed his  head  Nobixly  In  his  rl^ht  mind 
took  up  any  business  with  Rayburn  when 
this  storm  w.irnlng   was  showing. 

President  Kennedy  who  went  to  the 
House  as  u  youngster  at  a  time  when  Speak- 


er Rayburn  had  long  been  a  fixture — told  of 
t!ie  time  when  as  President,  he  was  In  Can- 
ada. Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In 
Asia,  and  Secretary  of  8tat«  Dean  Rusk  at 
Geneva.  A  high-level  call  came  Into  the 
White  House  switchboard  for  each  of  the 
three  In  his  turn. 

"Then  who  Is  keeping  the  store?"  Kennedy 
Bald   the  frustrated  caller  demanded. 

"Tlic  same  man  who's  always  kept  It — 
Sam  Rayburn  "  the  operator  was  supposed 
t<.)  have   answered. 

Sam  Rayburn  was  elected  head  storekeeper 
on  Capitol  Hill  on  September  16.  1940,  on  the 
death  of  Speaker  William  B.  Bankhead.  He 
had  been  helping  keep  It.  and  learning  the 
trade,  as  a  lawmaker  from  the  Fourth  District 
of  Texas  since  his  election  In  1912  at  age  30. 

He  Ux>k  office  with  President  Wilson,  who 
became  one  of  hi*  heroes.  From  childhood. 
all  Rayburns  heroes  were  statesmen.  Poll- 
tics  was  the  only  ciu-cer  he  ever  considered, 
and  he  cli'lmed  to  have  decided  at  age  8,  9, 
or  thereabcnits  he  would  run  for  the  House 
aiid  scKuier  or  later  be  elected  Its  Speaker. 
He  liked  politicians  and  thought  House 
Members,  especially,  were  the  greatest  peo- 
ple on  earth.  He  knew  the  House  was  the 
greatest  leclslatlve  body  on  earth,  and  anyr 
txxly  who  In  his  presence  used  the  term 
'upper  b(Kly"  U^  refer  to  the  Senate  simply 
didn't  know  much  about  gettlnj?  along  with 
Sam   Rayburn 

Although  his  friendship  crossed  party  lines, 
Rayburn  was  a  Democrat  first,  last,  and  al- 
ways. Unlike  some  other  members  of  his 
party — especli^Uy  some  from  the  South — 
Raybdtin  always  stayed  hitched.  "EXemocrats 
Just  naturally  seem  to  know  better  than 
Republicans  how  to  keep  the  country  run- 
nln'  right."  was  the  way  he  sometimes  sized 
up    to   fKjlltlcal   difference 

Ratburn  presided  over  the  I>mocratlc  Na- 
tional Conventions  of  1»48,  1952.  and  1956. 
Through  the  sheer  force  of  his  personality 
and  firm  grip  on  the  rules,  Mr.  Sam  from 
time  to  time  saved  them  from  what  appeared 
to  be  Imminent  chaos.  One  Democratic  con- 
vention he  didn't  run  was  held  at  Loe  Angeles 
In  1960.  He  stayed  on  the  sidelines  then  to 
manage  the  campaign  of  his  close  friend 
Lyndon  Johnson  He  thought  a  Johnson- 
Kennedy  ticket  would  be  great.  It  turned 
out  vice  versa,  but  only  after  Johnson 
cleared  with  Raybi  rn  Kennedy's  Invitation 
to  serve  In  the  second  spot  on  the  ticket. 

contradiction 

As  long  ago  as  April  16.  1955,  Rayburn 
had  become  such  an  Instltvitlon  that  more 
than  3.000  of  the  Democratic  faithful,  In- 
chidlng  Truman,  Adlal  E  Stevenson,  and 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  gathered  at  a  $100 
per  plate  Raybvu^n  dinner  on  an  occasion 
which  In  previous  years  had  honored  Jef- 
ferson and  Jackson.  He  had  lived  73  years 
at  the  time.  In  all  those  years  few  people 
had  seen  Raybubn  cry.  But  this  time,  he 
couldn't  quite  hold  back  the  tears 

Some  observers  claimed  to  be  baffled  by 
the  apparent  contradiction  of  Ratburn's 
conservative  nature  and  background  and  his 
liberal  career  at  the  side  of  PresldentB 
Rooeevelt.  Truman,  and  Kennedy.  Those 
who  knew  him  better  said  this  was  easy  to 
fathom.  Rayburn  had  seen  want;  he  also 
knew  the  value  of  hard  work  in  overcoming 
It  He  did  not  think  the  Government  should 
pamper  the  people.  He  believed,  however, 
It  was  necessary  sometimes  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  step  in  and  give  people  a  chance 
to  get  ahead  on  their  own. 

It  was  not  out  of  character  therefore  that 
Rayburn  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
help  Roosevelt  push  through  "New  Deal" 
legislation  then  considered  radical.  Later 
he  hL-lped  Iruman  with  his  Pair  Deal.  And 
when  Kennedy's  New  Frontier  came  along, 
with  Its  accent  on  youth,  Ratbotuc,  by  then 
79.  engineered  legislative  accompUsbinentB 
alx>ut  which  even  young  administration  men 
had  despaired. 


Yet  Ratbuhn  waa  nobody's  rubberstamp. 
When  he  couldn't  go  along  with  a  Demo- 
cratic President's  legislative  request  he  usu- 
ally didn't  raise  any  public  fuss  about  It. 
He  Just  did  not  push,  and  as  likely  as  not, 
nothing  happened.  Truman  once  handed 
him  a  civil  rights  bill  which  Ratettrn 
thought  was  ahead  of  its  time.  He  carried 
the  bill  back  to  Capitol  Hill  and  forgot  it. 
Yet  some  years  later  (with  the  help  of 
Johnson,  then  Senate  leader)  he  was  instru- 
mental In  putting  a  civil  rights  law  on  the 
books.  When  Kennedy  asked  Federal  help 
for  teachers'  salaries  in  1961  Rayburn  said 
he  would  try,  but  he  didn't  think  much  of 
the  idea  himself  and  didn't  think  the 
chances  were  good.  The  House  later  proved 
'him  right. 

As  Speaker,  Rayburn  developed  Influence 
and  power  far  exceeding  those  nominally 
prescribed  for  the  Job.  Prom  his  election 
In  1940,  he  held  the  Job  contlntiously  except 
for  the  4  years  of  the  80th  and  83d  Repub- 
lican Congresses,  when  he  served  as  minority 
leader.  In  his  conduct  of  the  office  he  was 
scrupulously  nonpartisan.  As  his  Party's 
leader  he  sought  from  fellow  Democrats  the 
f.ame  kind  of  peirty  loyalty  he  practiced  him- 
self. 

HARrUY   intense 

His  leadership  was  only  rarely  intense. 
On  most  matters  House  Democrats  under 
his  reign  didn't  get  even  guidance.  Some 
of  them  complained  about  this.  Only  on 
the  relatively  few  issues  deemed  important 
either  as  party  matters  or  as  vital  to  the 
national  interest  did  Raybubn.  through 
"whlpe."  lay  dow^n  a  party  position.  In 
some  cases,  even  here,  he  failed  to  apply 
the  many  pressures  that  are  easily  available 
to  a  speaker.  As  a  result  he  found  himself 
sometimes  assailed  simultaneously  for  lack 
of   leadership   and    legislative   tyranny. 

Overall,  even  his  critics  had  to  admit  that 
Raybitbn's  performance  was  good.  His 
friends  called  It  great.  They  explained  that 
he  didn't  scatter  his  shots  or  watte  ammuni- 
tion on  minor  matters.  It  was  the  same 
way  with  his  House  speeches.  He  did  not 
make  them  often.  When  he  did.  the  mem- 
bers listened.  There  were  better  orators  in 
the  Houfe.  but  none  who  spoke  with  as  much 
Influence 

Raybutrn  apparently  grew  up  lonely,  as 
some  children  do  In  big  families,  and  lived, 
essentially,  the  same  way.  His  early  mar- 
riage lasted  only  3  months.  In  Washington 
he  lived  alone  for  more  than  30  years  In  the 
same  one-bedroom  bachelor  apartment. 
Such  meals  as  he  wasn't  taking  with  presi- 
dents, kings,  prime  ministers  and  lucky 
Washington  hostesses  he  had  sent  in  from  a 
restaurant  across  the  street.  His  most  noted 
failing  in  later  years  lay  in  the  fact  that 
new,  younger  members  thought  him  formid- 
able, stern  and  beyond  approach.  As  old 
men  do,  he  Fcowled  a  lot.  Actually,  his 
friends  said,  what  Rayburn  lacked  was  small 
talk. 

READY  TO  HELP 

He  was  elected  speaker  10  times  and  on 
each  occasion  told  the  new  Congress  his  of- 
fice just  off  the  House  floor  was  always  open 
to  Members.  Those  who  took  him  up  on  this 
found  that  it  was,  too.  They  soon  learned 
In  their  dealings  with  Mr.  Sam  that  he  had 
a  S3mnpathetic  ear  for  their  problems  and 
was  always  ready  to  help  those  with  a  rea- 
sonable case. 

"The  way  to  get  along  is  to  go  along."  he 
often  advised  newcomers  to  Congress  who 
sought   his  advice. 

By  that  he  meant  don't  bother  tilting 
with  windmills.  Raybubn  never  fought  lost 
causes.  If  he  knew  they  were  lost.  Some 
of  the  more  dedicated  liberals  disliked  him 
for  this.  In  later  years  they  grumbled  that 
Raybukn  no  longer  was  leading,  and  began 
to  talk  about  a  possible  successor. 

In  the  end,  though,  he  bailed  them  out  of 
their  worst  predicament  and  in  the  process 


opened  the  way  for  Kennedy  to  put  into 
law  some  of  the  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams he  had  promised  In  the  1960  election 
campaign.  Kennedy  had  squeaked  into  office 
himself  and  the  Democratic  majority  In  the 
House  had  been  trinuned  by  19  votes.  Math- 
ematically it  was  easy  to  prove  that  Kennedy 
couldn't  put  his  liberal  program  across  in 
the  House.  Besides,  there  stood  in  the  way 
the  traffic  cop  committee  on  rules  dominat- 
ed, as  it  had  been  for  years,  by  conservatives. 

Rayburn  had  learned  the  hard  way  he  no 
longer  could  count  on  his  old  friend.  Repre- 
sentative Howard  W.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  the 
Rules  chairman,  for  a  Rules  clearance  in 
matters  where  Judge  Smith's  conservative 
conscience  took  charge.  Liberals  for  years 
had  been  pressing  Rayburn  to  break  the 
Rules  roadblock  that  from  time  to  time  had 
stopped  liberal  measures. 

He  had  resisted  their  demands  for  two 
reasons:  First,  he  thought  in  a  pinch  he 
could  always  do  business  with  Smith. 
Second — and  the  fact  was  a  little-known 
one — Rayburn  himself  had  enjoyed  the 
Rules  Committee  shelter  sometimes  when 
the  heat  was  on  for  a  bill  that  he  did  not 
like  but  did  not  want  to  oppose  openly. 

A  STRUGGLE 

Tills  time  Rayburn  acted.  In  a  struggle 
that  rocked  organization  of  the  House  for 
almost  the  month  of  January  1961,  he  finally 
whipped  Smith,  by  a  House  vote  of  216  to  212. 
and  to  use  Smith's  term,  "packed"  the  Rules 
group  to  give  the  leadership  a  majority  of 
one.  That  got^  the  legislative  machinery 
rolling  and  before  it  had  quit  for  the  year 
it  had  ground  out  a  minimum  wage  boost, 
higher  social  security  payments,  extended  pay 
for  the  jobless,  a  multibillion-doUar  housing 
bill  and  much  of  the  other  social  and  eco- 
nomic legislation  on  which  the  Democratic 
campaign  of  I960  had  been  run. 

Rayburn  was  bom  near  Kingston.  Tenn  . 
January  6,  1882.  His  father  had  been  a  Con- 
federate soldier.  When  Sam  was  5  the  family 
moved  to  Texas  and  settled  near  Bonham 
He  grew  up  in  the  usual  country  pattern,  and 
in  later  years  liked  to  marvel  at  what  roads, 
cars,  electricity  and  the  telephone  had  done 
to  relieve  the  loneliness  of  rural  living. 
Came  college  age  and  there  was  no  money 
for  college.  Sam  said  he  would  make  his  own 
way.  Except  for  his  dad's  parting  gift  of  $25, 
that's  what  he  did. 

He  got  a  B.S.  degree,  a  teacher's  certificate, 
and  in  1906  at  age  24  ran  for  the  State  legis- 
lature and  made  it.  While  at  Austin  he  stud- 
ied law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1908. 
At  29  he  became  the  youngest  speaker  of  the 
Texas  House.  In  1912  he  was  elected  to 
CongressT 

John  N.  Garner,  then  a  House  Member  and 
later  Vice  President,  showed  him  the  ropes, 
and  Rayburn  moved  along  fast.  In  1931  he 
became  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee.  Two  years  later  he  steered 
through  the  House  such  New  Deal  legislation 
as  to  the  holding  company  death  sentence 
regulation  of  securities  and  the  stock  market 

WORKED  HARD 

But  he  always  claimed  as  his  proudest  ac- 
complishments passage  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  and  inclusion  of  farm-to-market 
roads  in  Federal  highway  aid,  both  of  which 
he  said  benefited  the  real  people — the  for- 
merly Isolated  farmers. 

His  sure-footed  performance,  and  his  grow- 
ing jx>pularity  led  to  his  selection  as  party 
leader  in  the  House,  and  then  as  Speaker  in 
1940. 

Rayburn  worked  hard  and  long  during 
sessions  of  Congress.  Along  about  5:30  or 
6  pjn.  when  the  business  was  done  he  liked 
to  relax  In  a  hideaway  Just  below  the  House 
Chamber  which  others  called  the  board  of 
education  but  which  Mr.  Sam  referred  to 
simply  as  "downstairs."  There  his  Intimates, 
mostly  Texans,  and  an  occasional  newspaper- 
man were  privileged  to  drop  in  for  a  chat  and 
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maybe  a  drink.  It  was  there  that  Vice  Tresl- 
dent  Truman  wm  visiting  on  the  altern  x)n 
of  April  12,  1945.  when  the  momentous  call 
came  that  meant  Truman  was  President. 

Between  sesalons,  while  other  lawmalcera 
toured  the  world.  Ratburm  wasted  no  time 
returning  to  B«.uiham.  He  left  the  country 
but  once,  early  In  hla  career  in  the  H"use, 
when  he  Jolr.ed  a  group  InspectK^.g  the  Man- 
ama Canal.  At  home  Ratburm  liiced  U)  rule 
over  hLs  fuJ-m.  Inspecting  the  c  -rn  ;ind  the 
cof.on.  then  to  sit  roclclng  on  the  porch  of 
•his  big  colonial  fjirmhouse.  receiving  a  steady 
atre.un  of  constltuenui.  c  me  to  p.iy  their 
respects.  He  had  a  ranch  nearby  wi.ere  he 
rat.ied    Here!  >rds 

R.\Y3L-RN  was  Speaker  so  long,  and  sto<.d 
up  s..>  well  under  the  job.  that  us  ihe  birth- 
days rolled  by  Members  got  to  thinking  that 
Mr  Sam  v  .is  -iHP  '  f  thrive  institutl'-'iis  that 
continue  forever.  Few  Jlouse  Members  hid 
been  around  long  enough  tj  remember  hla 
predecesj^or.  Many  could  not  even^ren.ember 
the  four  Republican  years  that  marki  d  Rax- 
bu».n's  only  breaks  In  the  chair. 

At  noi,n  on  June  12,  1061,  Raybi  rn  had 
served  aa  Ppeak»*r  16  years  and  237  d.iys, 
twice  as  long  as  Henry  Clay,  his  nearest 
comnetlt.r  He  was  79.  said  he  I.mI  v.c\-t 
been  sick  in  his  life,  that  he  weighed  the 
same  176  pounds  he  had  weighed  for  40  years, 
and  that  he  figured  to  be  around  for  quite  a 
spell   yet 

The  tributes  that  were  laid  on  the  Speaker 
that  day.  by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
al?le,  were  such  that  the  sUindard  n  iwery. 
fulsome,  melodious  eulogies  common  In  ex- 
changes between  Members  on  ceremonial 
occasions  were  reduced  by  comparl.s<in  to 
mere  awkward  backhanded  compliments. 
Members  at  last  ran  out  of  superlatives. 
Ratbukv,  who  had  sat  through  It  all  c.\\iTr\ 
and  silent,  took  back  his  gavel,  quieted  the 
ovation,  and  said  that  if  the  thlnpt  his 
friends  had  said  about  him  were  true,  his 
life  had  Indeed  been  a  rich  one 

"I  am  satisfied."  he  told  the  hushed  H  >us* 
"My  political  career  has  climaxed  everything 
I  ever  hoped  or  trusted  It  might  be  Po  that 
when  I  leave  here  I  will  leave  without  any 
regreta." 


[Prom    the   US    News  ft   W-Tld   Report. 
Oct    9,  1961] 
Sam  Ratbttin  T*kes  a  Look  at  the  Worii>  — 
Interview     Wnn     the     Speaker     of     T»rE 

Hot-<;e 

(With  the  first  congressional  ses.sli  n  if  the 
Kennedy  administration  now  history  how 
does  the  record  ICKjk  to  one  of  the  m  )sr  pow- 
erf'-il  men  la  Congress  -  the  79-yi'ar-i'ld 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Sam  Ratbirn''  And 
how  does  "Mr.  Sam"  measure  the  pulse  of 
the  country,  and  the  wurld''  Drawing  on 
his  years  "f  experience,  what  does  he  feel 
about  the  critical  present,  the  uncertain 
future"*  To  find  out,  W  B  Ragsdale.  of  the 
national  staff  of  US.  News  &  World  Report, 
went  to  Bonham.  Tex  .  to  get  this  exclusive 
interview  with  the  dean  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  pergonal  acquaintance 
sln.^e  the  1920"s  ) 

Question  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  danger- 
ous times.  Do  you  think  that  enough  of 
the  national  effort  la  being  turned  toward 
strengthening  this  Nation?  In  other  words. 
could  people  do  more? 

.Answer  It  Is  Just  a  question  of  how  much 
the  people  know,  how  much  they  are  called 
upH)n  to  do.  And  that  Is  what  I  have  been 
tr>lng  to  do-  to  bring  them  face  to  face 
wi'h  their  responsibilities  as  citizens,  or  as  a 
p.irt  of  a  group  of  citizens,  or  as  a  party  and 
let  them  know  that  their  responslbiilty  right 
now  Is  terrific 

Question  Do  you  think  most  Americans 
are  aware  of  that  responsibility  and  realize 
wh.it  It  means? 

Answer  If  tlila  generation  doesn't  live  up 
tu  Its  responalblUUes,  then  what  of  the  next 
generation,  or  the  next? 


I  try  to  -^iv  to  pei4j:a  tli  it  we  are  lU  In 
this  thlni;  together,  ^e  all  g'j  up  an. I  stay 
up.  or  we  ail  g.)  d.iwn  together  There  Is 
no  ro«jm  now  lor  selrislmfsa.  There  i.s  n  > 
place  f.>r  hale  and  distrust.  We  must  set 
out  on  the  br'^ad  highw.iy  together  and  k«'ep 
gi>ing. 

Question  M.st  of  the  world's  troubles 
seem  to  stpm  from  Nlklti  Khru-hchev.  Have 
y  -1  f'>rm?<l  ar;y  persi  nal  impression  of  him 
U.1  a  man  ■  >r  vu.  a  leader? 

Answer  I  met  him  once  at  a  dinner  at 
the  White  Hciise.  I  sat  8».>me  distance  away 
from  hlin.  After  dinner.  Pre:  ideut  Ei-^en- 
howcr  said.  "Come  In  here.  Sam.  and  talk  to 
this  man  ■  So  I  got  up  close  to  him  so  I 
could  1  xjk  at  him. 

I  wouldn't  say  that  ho  had  a  face  I  liked. 
ui  all.  My  impression  was  that  he  had  a 
cruel  face,  and  I  still  tiunk  of  that.  I  wasn't 
m  Ills  presence  long  enough  to  form  much 
of  an  opinion  of  him,  except  that  I  have 
1  x)ked  111  the  faces  of  a  lot  of  men  and  I 
have  Judged  them  by  their  looks.  And  that 
Ls  how  I  judged  bim. 

Question  Dul  he  Impress  you  as  a  man 
who  would  dare  drop  a  nuclear  Iximb  on  this 
country? 

Answer  Well.  If  we  w<"re  In  that  b\isl- 
nes.*— big  war  — yes.  Nuw.  whether  he  is 
reckless  enough  to  dr^p  the  first  hydrogen 
b'<rnb.  I  don't  know  He  w.-uld  h.=ive  to  be  a 
pretty  reckless  man.  because  he  knows  other 
pe<iple  hive  agencies  of  destruction  Just  like 
he  h.ifl       And  I  Imagine  he  wants  to  live 

I  would  think  that  his  scientists  have  ac- 
quriinr>-d  him  with  all  the  destructive  ele- 
ments In  these  things — how  far  re.ichlng 
would  be  the  effects  I  think  he  hesitates 
to  drop  tl.e  first  one 

Question  Lets  look  at  It  from  the  US. 
standpoint.  Do  you  feel  that  this  still  Is  a 
grent  and  powerful  nation'' 

Answer  Yfs.  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
ful .And  when  called  upon  to  exert  lis 
strength.  It  will  do  It  now  as  It  always  has. 
I  do  not  lose  confidence  In  the  fortitude  and 
valor,  patriotism  and  bravery  of  the  aver.ij:e 
American.  I  think  they  <vre  as  high  uow  .is 
they   have  always  been. 

A  gre.it  many  people  are  standing  on  the 
corner  criticizing  this,  that  and  the  other, 
but  when  the  supreme  test  comes,  they  usu- 
ally come  through,  too 

Question  Are  you  sajing  that  the  people 
are  just  as  self-reliant  as  ever?  Is  that  what 
you  think  ■• 

Answer  I  do  I  w  Aild  hate  to  live  in  a 
country  If  I  didn't  have  faith  and  confidence 
In  the  people  I  think  the  American  people 
are  the  best  Jury  I  ever  s.iw  an  accused  tr.ed 
before,   when   they   know   all    the    fiuts. 

Qi.  >stlon  One  he.irs  a  great  deal  of  talk 
that  people  are  getting  more  selhsh  than 
they  used  to  be.     What  about  that? 

Aii^wer  Well,  a  great  many  of  them  have 
more  to  be  selfish  about  They  own  more 
property,  they  have  more  Income,  and  they 
w\nt  to  keep  It. 

But  selfishness  has  always  been  and  al- 
ways will  be  Ne.u'ly  everybody  Is  g'  ing  to 
be  a  little  selfish  about  what  they  have  to 
provide  for  their  f^unlly  But  when  It  comes 
down  to  the  point  of  my  saying  that  any- 
thing like  the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  selfish  to  the  extent  that  they 
wouldn't  support  their  Government  in  a 
crisis,  I  Just  don't  believe  It. 

Questliin  Coming  down  to  specifics.  Mr. 
Speaker,  does  the  level  of  Federal  spending 
disturb  you"" 

Answer  Well,  of  course,  any  spending  dis- 
turbs people.  Any  payment  of  taxes  dis- 
turbs people.  But  we  mus»  kxjk  the  world 
la  the  face,  and  this  Is  nut  a  v  ery  happy 
world  we  axe  living  In  It  Is  a  dangerous 
world,  more  dangerous  to  the  clvili/..ai()n  we 
know  and  love  than  people  ever  8<jught  to 
exist   In 

But,  as  long  as  the  world  Is  In  an  arms 
race,    an4   aa   long   aa   reckleaa    people    have 


h'  ;d  of  w.apons  that  are  totally  destructive, 
we   mu.st   sp<i.d. 

We  must  kcej)  ahead  In  that  race  so  that 
we  can  defi-nd  ourselves.  This  lakes  a  lot 
of  ra.  lu-y  We  are  spending  $40  billion  a 
ye.ir  fir  defense  Now.  that  la  one  thing 
that  ue  can't  cut  d  wu  ou  if  we  have  any 
Judgment  We  just  have  to  have  Uie  mon<'y 
l.}  pr  xluce  Uie  things  that  are  necessary 
t..)  drieiid    >urselves. 

The  natloniU  debt  Is  big  and  Ls  going  to 
rcniln  bi^ 

Tiixes  are  high,  and  ihcy  are  going  to  rc- 
m.i.n  high   until   the  »oiUl  st'llle^i  do*n. 

Unless  we  can  have  what  President  Ken- 
nedy sp^jke  about  In  Ms  speech  at  the  United 
Nations — disarmament.  reiU  disarmament^ 
we  mubt  go  on  spending  This  arms  r.ice 
Is  what  Is  costing  the  money,  and  \*e  have 
to  sUiy  In  It  as  lonv;  as  it  Lists. 

I  ailmlred  the  P.-isiil<tit  very  much  for  'he 
b^);d.  frank  siatiintnt  he  made  to  tlie  i>eo- 
ple  at  the  Assembly    and  to  the  whole  world. 

Qu-'stlon  Tliere  are  some  people  who  say 
we  lire  8;>en(Ilng  t4:>o  much  on  auclal  welfare 
ai  d  things  of  th.it  kind — 

Ai.-iwer  And  th>y  don  t  know  what  they're 
t-ilkmg  about.  .1  gri-at  many  of  them.  A  lot 
of  i>o  >ple  talk  alxu'  s«k.-1:i1  welfare  and  this, 
that  and  the  otiitr,  luid  don  t  know  much 
ai>  ut  It. 

Every  time  you  s.iy  something  about  social 
Wflfare,  people  g' i  to  yelling  socialism  and 
welf.u-e  state  and  all  this.  We  don  t  have 
any  welfare  slate.  We  haven  t  loet  our  grip 
on  our  domestic  problenvs,  and  we  aren't 
i   ing  to 

But  tiiere  .vre  Just  so  many  people  who 
aie  g  'ing  to  Jump  up  and  accuse  the  other 
felliiW  of  bptuiding  bpi-nding.  spending.  And 
when  tho«e  people  are  In  power,  they  keep 
ri^l't  I  n  MpoiiUiiikt    sjMuidlng.  8t>endlng. 

It  Is  kind  of  ridiculous  at  times. 

COVERNMEMT      HAD     TO     CROWT 

Question  Are  you  dl.'-turbcd  by  the  growth 
of  Ciovernment? 

Answer  If  I  answered  that  question  fi.itly. 
I  wruld  have  Uj  say  that  I  am  not— Gov- 
ern men*  h.id  '■''■  BT'  w 

Talk  ftbont  the  simple  Government  of 
Jeffer^'ii  of  course  It  was  simple.  There 
were  lust  a  few  m  ^re  than  3  million  po>.pIe. 
and  there  were  no  communlc.-^tlons  There 
was  not  a  hard -surfaced  road  In  the  United 
Spates,  and  th^re  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
monopoly  at  that  time,  because  the  Nation 
jtist  w  isn't  big  enough. 

As  these  things  grew  and  develoi>ed,  the 
Govi-rnment  had  to  grow.  At  th.al  lime  there 
weri-n  I  any  railroads  to  regulate,  no  rales 
to  fix.  no  bonds  to  be  Issued.  But,  as  busl- 
iiebS  i^rew.  then  trust  laws  had  to  be  en.icted 
and  enforced,  and  It  took  a  lot  of  people  to 
do  that.  The  stune  thing  about  the  rall- 
ro.ids  -they  startetl  little,  but  they  Ijecame 
big.  and  it  went  on  and  on. 

Rural  ele<-triQcation  c.iine.  That  wits  the 
gre.itet.1  boon  to  the  f.Lrmer  that  I  have  ever 
seen 

And  then,  take  Federal  aid  Uj  highways. 
In  1944  I  had  them  put  Into  the  bill  fur  aid 
to  highways  a  provlblon  that  30  percent  of 
every  dollar  that  w.is  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  highways  muiit  be  spent  on 
farm-lo-markil  roads. 

As  we  grow,  the  Government  must  grow. 
It  Is  one  thing  to  piiss  the  Law,  and  It  la 
suiother  thing  to  enforce  It.  I  don't  shrink 
from  tlie  proposition  that  the  Government 
has  grown,  because  where  the  Government 
h^ks  grown.  It  has  been  adding  something 
that  was  In  the  Interest  of  the  public. 

Question  Vou  said  eiu-lier  that  defense 
and  these  other  things  coat  a  lot  of  money. 
Do  you  think  that  taxes  are  now  about  aa 
high  lis  people  can  stand? 

Answer  You  never  know  what  people  can 
stand.  They  are  carrying  a  great  burden 
now.  of  course.  And  we  are  hoping  that  we 
don  t  have  to  Increase  that  btirden.  but.  if 
the  time  should  come  when  we  needed  more 


money— it  we  Just  had  to  have  more  money — 
I  don't  think  there  would  be  anything  that 
would  prevent  Congress  from  raising  taxes  In 
certain  places. 

I  think  the  people  would  go  along  If  they 
had  the  Information  and  knew  the  taxes 
were  needed 

Question  Mr  .Speaker,  let's  talk  about  you. 
personally,  for  a  moment.  How  long  have 
you  been  In  public  life? 

Answer  I  first  ran  for  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture in  1906.  and  went  into  the  legislative 
session  of  1907      1  went  to  Congress  In  1913. 

Question.  You  must  have  seen  amazing 
changes  In  all  those  years 

Answer.  Well,  you  would  need  to  write  a 
b«iok.  and  even  then  that  wouldn't  be  able 
to  tell  all  of  them. 

Question  By  and  large,  do  you  feel  the 
changes  have  been  for  the  better? 

Answer  I  think  Government — both  State 
and  Federal  -Is  more  responsive  now  to  the 
wishes  and  the  needs  of  the  people  than  it 
has  been  at  any  time  during  my  legislative 
experience. 

I  know  the  changes  have  been  for  the  bet- 
ter. We  couldn't  have  gone  on  like  we  have 
if  they  were  not 

Question.  Have  you  noticed  many  chnnges 
In  the  role  of  Congress  In   that  period? 

Answer  Not  too  many  —we  have  the  same 
nun. her  of  men  aiul  women  In  the  House  as 
they  had  then 

Aa  far  as  I  am  Individually  concerned.  I 
think  that  the  character  and  ability  of  the 
men  and  women  who  are  In  Congress  have 
not  deteriorated,  and  I  think  that  the  caliber 
in  education.  exj>erience  and  so  forth  for  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
tiKlay  Ls  probably  higher  than  it  was  when 
I  went  there. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  say  that  we 
don't  have  aa  big  men  in  Congress  as  we  used 
to  have.  I  think  that  Is  nonsense.  I  think 
we  have  more  men  and  women  of  real  abil- 
ity in  the  Congresis  of  the  United  States  than 
I  have  ever  known,  and  I  think  they  have 
demonstrated  It  on  many  occasions. 

When  something  that  has  affecifd  the  na- 
tional interest  has  come  up  a  big  majority 
of  them  not  all.  b\it  a  big  majority — hns 
laid  partl.s.mship  at-ide  ard  moved  f.hend  In 
the  right  direction 

HOW     STRONG     A     PRE.SIDENT 

Question  What  about  the  White  House? 
Do  you  think  the  Presidency  has  gained  in 
power  over   the  fears? 

Answer.  The  President,  of  course,  has  al- 
ways had  vast  powers.  He  executes  the  law 
as  Commander  In  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
and  In  those  fields,  of  course,  the  President 
has  maintained  power. 

The  question  li  always:  Wlio  Is  the  strong 
man?  Durliig  my  time  we  have  had  eight 
Presidents  Most  of  them  have  been  strong 
men.  some  stronger  than  others. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  wants 
the  President  to  exercise  his  powers,  and  it 
wants  to  exercise  its  own  powers — and  it 
does  It  does  this  every  time  a  bill  advocated 
by  the  administration  comes  up  in  the 
House.  It  exercises  Its  power.  It  follows  the 
President's  recommendations,  or  It  goes  along 
Its  own   line,  takes  another  approach. 

Sometimes  this  Is  better  than  the  original 
approach  made  by  the  President,  and  the 
Presidents  are  always  willing  to  agree  that, 
if  the  Congress  passes  a  better  bill  than  they 
advocated,  they  are  happy  about  It  if  they 
are  the  right  kind  of  President — and  most  of 
them  are. 

Question  What  about  the  present  ad- 
ministration? How  did  Mr.  Kennedy  make 
out  In  the  session  of  Congress  Just  closed? 

Answer  I  think  President  Kennedy  had 
one  of  the  most  successful  sessions  of  Con- 
greps  that  I  have  ever  served  in.  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  he  laid  down  quite  a 
program.     Much  of  it  was  controversial. 


The  Congress  passed  on  every  one  of  his 
proposals  In  some  way.  and  the  vast  ma,  irlty 
of  them  have  been  enacted  Into  law. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  this  let  term  of 
the  87th  Congress,  working  with  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, has  done  a  real  Job.  It  has  responded 
to  his  suggestions ,  and  has  enacted  a  very 
fine  program. 

Question.  The  President  didn't  get  every- 
thing he  wanted,  though,  did  he? 

Answer.  No.  not  everything.  But  he  got 
most  of  what  he  had  asked  for  except  the 
school  business,  and  we  did  continue  two 
very  essential  parts  of  that  program. 

Question.  Would  you  say  the  record  of  the 
session   Is  as  g'>od   as  you   had  expected? 

Answer.  It  certainly  is.  I  thought  there 
would  be  more  controversy  about  a  great 
many  legislative  proposals. 

And  I  will  pay  this,  also:  Tliere  has  been 
very  little  backbiting  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Very  few  Republicans  have  been 
against  something  simply  because  a  Demo- 
cratic President  wanted  it. 

There  has  been  such  a  small  amount  of 
partlsan.^hlp  that  it  has  been  very  pleasing 
to  me 

Question.  How  would  you  list  the  credit 
side — the  principal  accomplishments — of  the 
session  Just  ended? 

Answer.  This  dlvldis  into  several  parts. 
First — to  fight  .he  depression  and  start  the 
country  to  mo.ang  again — there  were,  among 
the  most  Important  things,  measures  for  area 
redevelopment,  for  housing — the  most  com- 
prehensive program  in  history — an  Increaae 
in  minimum  wages,  a  new  farm  bill,  a 
stretigthening  of  the  whole  fabric  of  defense, 
several  Important  foreign-affairs  measures. 
Tills  Congrt.ss  was  one  of  the  most  productive 
In  our  history. 

WHEN   CONGRESS    MEETS    NEXT 

Quos'lon.  Now  that  this  session  is  over, 
v^hat  are  some  of  the  problems  that  will  have 
to  be  dealt  with  next  session? 

Answer.   There   are   always  new  ones. 

Of  course,  this  school  thing  will  have  Lo  be 
fi.ced  aeain.  and  I  would  Im.neine  there  will 
be  some  kind  of  solution,  or  compromise. 

Forelcrn  aid  will  be  up  again.  Tliere  will 
be  a  row  over  that  aealn.  Some  people  don't 
believe  there  should  be  any  aid. 

And  reciprocal  trade  will  be  up  again. 
Tliere  are  some  people  who  would  like  to 
do  away  with  reciprocal-trade  agreements  and 
go  back  to  setting  up  tariff  walls.  But  I  think 
our  American  Industry  has  got  to  adjust  It- 
self to  a  great  many  things. 

Question.  In  what  way? 

Answer.  There  is  a  complaint  about  Jap- 
anese textiles.  Now,  we  are  a  nation  with 
miny  surpluses.  We  have  a  surplus  in  cot- 
ton. How  much  of  a  squeeze  can  we  put  on 
Japanese  goods  and  still  sell  Japan  several 
million  bales  of  cotton?  There  are  a  lot  of 
places  where  you  can  buy  cotton,  you  know. 
And  those  new  factories  In  Japan  are  up  to 
date.  A  great  deal  of  our  American  machin- 
ery is  not  up  to  date,  and  our  Industry  is 
going  to  have  to  adjust  itself. 

We  cannot  afford-^thls  greatest  surplus- 
producing  country  in  the  world  cannot  af- 
ford—  to  settle  down  behind  a  tariff  wall.  If 
we  enact  tariff  laws  against  other  nations, 
th"y  will  enact  tariff  laws  against  us. 

Money  doesn't  cross  the  ocean  to  balaace 
trade.  It's  surplus  goods  for  surplus  goods. 
We  must  stay  with  some  kind  of  arrangement 
whereby  we  can  take  their  surplus  goods  and 
they  can  take  ours,  or  our  trade  is  bogged 
down.     That's  all  there  is  to  it. 

Question.  Speaking  of  Industry,  there  are 
reports  that  the  administration  is  opposed 
to  business.     Will  you  conunent  on  that? 

Answer  That  is  utter  nonsense.  No  ad- 
ministration that  had  any  sense  would  be 
against  business.  We  want  business  to  be 
prosperous.    In  order  to  c^irry  on,  we  have  to 


have  people  prosp>er  and  make  profits  where- 
by they  pay  taxes. 

Question.  Does  business  continue  to  have 
a  fair  hearing  in  Congress? 

Answer.  Yes,  it  certainly  does,  and  always 
has  had. 

Question.  What  about  the  strength  of 
union  labor  in  Congress?     Is  that  growing' 

Answer.  Union  labor  has  a  lot  of  strengtli. 
of  course,  because  it  has  these  millions  of 
people.  How  much  power  labor  has  in  Con- 
grcEs.  I  don't  know. 

TAKING    THE    PTTBLIC'S    PTTLSE 

Question.  There  sometimes  have  been  com- 
plaints that  Congress  is  slow  to  respond  Uj 
public  wishes.  Do  you  think  that  perhaps 
too  much  power  may  have  been  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  minorities  in  pome  of  the  key 
commit'^'^s?  « 

Answe      So.  I  do  not. 

Now.  th.  thing  of  responding  to  public 
wishes — well,  sometimes  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  find  out  what  the  public  wishes  are. 

Tilt  big  storm  for  or  against  measu'^es 
comes  from  a  small  minority,  and  Congress 
wants  to  wait  around  and  see  not  only 
whether  these  changes  are  necessary,  but 
whether  they  are  wise,  whether  they  would 
be  In  the  public  interest.  Congress  must 
determine  by  legislative  procedure  what  it 
thinks  is  in  the  public  interest,  after  hear- 
ings in  committees,  debates  on  the  floor,  roifi 
so  forth. 

But  on  this  thing  of  responding  to  public 
wishes — sometimes  we  find  out  that  what 
seems  to  be  a  public  wish  really  is  only  that 
of  a  small  minority.  We  determine  that  it 
is  not  in  the  public  interest,  so  we  don't 
enact  it. 

Question  Do  you  mean  that  first  you  hue 
to  find  out  what  the  public  wish  really  is? 

Answer  And  on  top  of  that,  what  Ls  t'-ie 
wise  thing  to  do?  Sometimes  the  public 
might  wish  a  thing  this  year  and  find  out. 
next  year,  that  if  It  had  been  enacted  it  wi.uld 
have  been  a  mistake. 

Congress  just  doesn't  like  to  be  rushed. 
And  it  shouldn't  be  on  these  vast  questions 
Great  deliberation  should  be  had,  and  many 
times  it  takes  time. 

Taking  time  sometimes  is  not  really  a  loss 
of  time. 

Question.  In  the  end,  would  you  say  that 
the  will  of  Congress  generally  is  the  will  o: 
the  people? 

Answer  Generally,  yes.  It  might  not  be 
the  apparent  will  of  the  people  at  that  mo- 
ment, but  wise  people — and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  wise  when  they  know  the 
facts — fl.nally  determine  what  is  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

Question.  There  are  those  who  say  that 
Members  of  Congress  think  first  of  their 
home  district,  then  of  the  nationai  iiitereft. 
How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

Answer.     The  man  who  comes  to  Congress 
has  received  the  endorsement  of  his  people. 
-He  thinks  he  is  sent  th^re  to  represent  them, 
to  get  Justice  and  fair  play  for  them. 

Tlie  people  at  home  have  shown  faith  and 
confidence  in  him  that  he  will  do  the  right 
thing  in  representing  them:  the  projects  in 
their  district,  how  friendly  they  are  to  agri- 
culture, if  there  Is  a  lot  of  labor  in  the  dis- 
trict, how  friendly  they  are  to  labor  and  hou 
fair  they  are  to  enterprise,  too. 

Then,  if  he  or  she  has  energy  along  with 
ability — and  ability  Isnt  much  unless  It  has 
energy  with  It,  because  it  doesn't  go  into 
operation— then  I  think  they  will  say.  "This 
is  my  country;  this  whole  country  Is  mine." 
I  think  the  average  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  a  patriotic  person  who 
really,  in  the  last  analysis,  wants  to  do  the 
best  for  the  whole  country  that  he  is 
capable  of  doing. 

Question.  When  It  comes  to  expressing 
the  will  of  the  people,  do  you  feel  it  would 
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be  better  If  the  Members  of  the  House  were 
elected  every  4  years,  rather  than  2^ 

Answer  There  are  some  people  who  say 
House  Members  ought  to  be  able  to  serve 
durlns?  the  whole  term  of  the  President 

V/ell.  supp  se  at  the  middle  of  the  term 
tVie  people  back  home  became  dlssatlstted 
with  what  was  goins;  on.  and  Justifiably  ^t' 
I  think  the  people  should  he  a'.l'^wed  to 
change.  And.  therefore.  I  am  for  cntinumg 
2-yoar  elections  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives 

Qujstlon.  Looking  closely  at  Congress, 
geot^raphlcally.  would  you  say  that  the 
South  Is  lut.in<<  power? 

Answer.  I  would  not  Tliry  have  the 
chairmanships  of  a  great  many  of  the  c.m- 
mlttees.  and  I  think  inside  those  committers 
nearly  everybody  Ls  pretty  reasonable 

When  It  ernes  to  the  floor  of  the  Hi>use, 
some  people  have  always  wanted  to  bu:!d  up 
this  Republican-Southern  bloc.  Well.  If 
they  tried  to  organize  this  bloc  against  the 
Kennedy  program,  they  didn't  get  very  far 
this  past  sefslon.  I  think  that  thing  has  been 
blown  up.  and  blown  up  beyond  what  Its 
influence  really  Is. 

I  think  a  great  rft.my  of  men  fr  .m  the 
South  are  getting  tired  rf  iK-lni^  put  li.to 
that  lineup.  And  probably,  too.  some  from 
the  N<  rth  are  hearing  their  people  s.iy,  '•Well, 
this  fellow  has  Joined  up  with  the  Dlxle- 
cn^ta." 

I  never  was  for  blocs  nev*  r  Jdiird  one. 
I  wanted  to  be  a  free,  independent  U-gi.NlaUjr, 
to  vote  my  sentiment.  And.  of  c.urfe.  my 
sentiments  are  usually  on  the  side  the  Demo- 
crats take,  because  I  have  had  a  part  In 
making    up   th.it   program. 

ABSOLUTX    rAfTH    Ilf    VMlTTD    STATtS 

Question  Mr  Ratbvkn.  almost  all  the 
prossurcs  building  In  the  country  are  exerted 
upon  y  )U  In  the  Speaker's  .>mce  As  you 
watch  these  pressures,  and  feel  them  what 
crosses  your  mind  about  the  Amfrican  peo- 
ple— their  present  and  their  future;  the 
future  of  the  world? 

Answer  I  have  absolute  faith  in  the 
American  p-op".e.  I  believe  that  more  than 
95  percent  jf  tl'.e  .-Xmericnn  pef>ple  have  more 
good  in  them  than  bad.  And.  when  properly 
appealed  to.  they  wiU  respond  uuw  as  they 
have  In  the  p.ist. 

The  .American  people  have  never  failed  to 
respond  t*j  'he  best  Interests  f  the  country 
when  this  country  was  In  danger  and  In  a 
crisis.  I  Just  kn(jw  that  tiiey  w.U  do  it  ai;aln 
If  they  are  called  up*m. 

The  great  body  of  the  American  people  Is 
sound,  patriotic,  and  willing  to  sacriflre  to 
the  limit  to  preserve,  protect  and  to  perpetu- 
ate  the   great   future   of   this   great   c  uritrv 

I  have  never  doubted  the  patriotism  of  'he 
willingness  t  f  the  American  p»'ople  to  s.icrl- 
flce  and  d'>  the  right  thing.  I  thltik  we  will 
come  throukTh  m  a  fashion  that  will  make 
us  all  proud 

So  I  look  forward  to  living  In  this  country 
at  peace.  I  hope,  and  In  friendliness  for  all 
good  peoples  of  the  world  We  want  other 
people  to  have  their  real  life,  and  we  want 
ours 

We  do  not  want  to  Interfere  with  the  affairs 
of  other  gi'Vcrnmcnts. 

And  we  want  to  stay  at  home  and  attend 
to  our  own  business,  and  to  build  our  own 
structure  without  Interference  from  any- 
body else. 


of  Speaker  RATBrRN— an  honor  the  man 
known  as  Mr  Dem«K:raf  would  not  stand 
fir   whl'.e   alive 

Yarbor.  .onH  siiltl  he  will  attempt  to  make 
his  resolution  providing  for  coinage  of  the 
medal  "the  first  order  of  business"  when 
C)ngress   reconvenes  J.muary   10 

Yarsi  RorcH  began  trying  to  honor  Rat- 
IVRS   With   a  gold  medal  last  September  7 

.\t  that  time  the  Senator  intr'xluced  In 
the  Sen,\te  a  Joint  resolution  ft)  provide  fur 
coinage  of  a  sini^le  y;'il<l  medal  including  tlie 
words  "For  S«'rvlces  Rendered  to  the  People 
of  the  United  States."  to  be  presented  to 
RAYtURN  The  resolution  would  have  pro- 
vided »2.500  for  the  purpose,  and  It  would 
hive  directed  the  Secretary  of  nie  Treasviry 
•  .  i-Liuse  bronze  duplicates  U>  be  cast  for  sale 
HAYcrnN  hid  gone  home  to  Bonham  on 
August  31 

Yarborol-gh  urged  speed  l:i  paying  tribute, 
saying  Raybi-rn  knew  nothing  alx)Ut  the 
effort  to  honor  him.  and  It  should  be  d<)ne 
before  he  could  return 

Fifty  other  Senators  quickly  signed  Yar- 
DOROiT  .H  s  resolution  an  <-o«pon8'>rs. 

Then.  1  day  after  Y^R^oRo^■clI  intr' vluced 
the  resj)lution.  Speaker  Ratburn  put  his 
f'^Kit  down  on  It  without  ••ven  returning 

In  a  telegram,  lie  told  Yarborouch  he  ap- 
preciated the  friendly  generosity  but  thf 
medal  would  embarrass  hlrn.  and  he  a^ked 
Y\RBORouCH   to   lay   off. 

Raydurn.  Yarborouch  said,  felt  such  a 
tribute  should  not  be  given  to  the  living. 

YAnroRoucji  reluct/intly  had  a  hearing  on 
his  resolution  called  off  and  had  his  resolu- 
tion  entered   In   the   CoNoRf.saioNAi,   Rxcoao. 
Thursday,    when   R.ATri'RN   could    earn    no 
more  honors.  Yarborouch  said: 

"Of  all  the  oftlclals  of  our  Government  of 
our  generation  who  are  deserving  of  a  gold 
medal.  Sam  Ratburn  has  earned  It  most  of 
all   • 


'  From  the  Houston  Post.  Njv   17,  1961  ] 

Goto     Medal     for     Mr.     Sam'' — Yarboruugh 

Rknlws  Plan  To  Honor  Hocac  Speaker 

(By  Felton  West) 

W^.iHiNCTON  Senator  Ra:  ph  VAKBfR- 
oi"Gn  Demo4-rat.  of  Texas,  took  Che  Initiative 
T> ursday  in  planning  to  pay  t^inglble  tribute 
to    rexaa'    beloved    Speaicer   Sam    Rathurn 

YARBt>RooGH  announced  soon  after  he.trlng 
of  the  Speakers  death  that  he  will  rt'iiew  his 
effort  to  have  a  gold  medal  coined  In  honor 


jFrom  the  Houston  Post.  Nov    17.  1961] 
Sa.m    FUvburn.    Statesman.    Le>t    Endiring 

iNtF'RINT    ON     .^ME...C\ 

Few  men  are  called  state  m  -n  while  they 
live,  but  one  such  man  w  i.s  S\\i  HAYtitRN, 
who  served  the  Nat. on  as  ^p-.-aker  of  the 
U  S  House  of  Representatives  more  than 
twlre  as  long  as  any  other  *ho  ever  held  t!:'- 
om<-e  The  wl.-dom  which  Is  the  mark  of  a 
strttesniiin  w  is  Ravburn's  In  abundance 

^peiker  I?\vr!iRN'8  more  than  48  years  In 
Congress    spanned    an    era    of    revolutionary 

I  .^:  in^fs  In  Amfrican  social  and  economic  life 
ir.d  saw  the  emergence  of  this  country  as 
•he  leader  of  the  free  world  He  played  a 
major  role  In  these  historic  events.  He  was. 
in  fact,  the  sponsor  of  much  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  brought  them  about 

During  his  many  years  as  Speaker,  Sam 
R.wburn  held  power  second  only  to  that  of 
the  President  He  was  In  the  tradition  of 
the  iron"  Speakers  He  was  the  boss  But 
he  was  always  scrupulously  fair. 

His  frequently  repeated  advice  to  new 
Members  was  "Be  reasonable.  Be  fair" 
H'  fiillowed  his  own  advice  to  the  letter  He 
was  a  master  at  giving- a  little  and  taking  a 
little     He  called  It  "applied  Christianity  ' 

His  was  the  American  story,  success 
achieved  by  ability  and  hard  work  He  was 
born  on  a  farm  In  Roane  County.  Tenn  ,  In 
1882  He  was  christened  Swtvr.i.  Taiiaferro 
Rayqi'RN,  but.  like  another  Tenneseean  who 
became  on^  of  Texas'  great  sons,  he  short- 
ened his  first  nime  t-n  ,Sam  and  dropped  the 
second  on^  In  Wh  )"s  Who  and  the  Con- 
gres.s;  .n  i:  Dtrert.ry  he  11, ted  hlrru'elf  simply 
as  .Sam  Ratbt-rn 

Th»  Ravhurn  family  moved  to  a  farm  near 
Hop.ham  when  yonng  Sam  whs  5  The  father, 
a  Confe'lerate  veteran,  the  mother,  and  the 

II  children  worked  together  In  the  cotton- 
fields,  barely  making  a  living 

Sa.m  Ratburn  worked  hi*  way  through  East 
Texas  N^irnial  CoUege  at  C"omnierce  and  Uien 
taught  school  for   several   years    to   pay   Iil« 


debts  At  24  years  of  age  he  ran  for  tha 
Texas  Legislature  iJid  was  elected.  While  In 
the  levlslature  he  studied  law  at  the  Unl- 
\.-rs;ry  of  Texas  and  w;ui  admitted  to  the  bar. 
During  his  third  term  he  became  the  young- 
est speaker  of  the  house  In  Texaa  history  up 
to  that  f;rn'- 

In  1912.  he  was  elected  to  Congress  He 
was  sworn  In  thp  day  that  WfOdrow  Wilson 
b.-i'ime  Pre«^ltlpnt  He  was  never  defeated  for 
reelecttoi\  He  l>ecame  Speaker  September 
Irt  1J40  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
j.*T\<>d  lom-er  In  the  Hou.'e  than  any  other 
man 

Rayiitrn's  cnius  as  a  presiding  officer, 
both  m  Congress  and  as  permanent  chair- 
man of  three  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tions, long  w.ll  t5e  r'  mf-nib'-red.  but  his  most 
enduring  monument  will  be  the  legislation 
he  "pons,  .rod  nnd  vi  irked  for  ft',  chairman  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee   ind  as  majority  Iradr r. 

The  Truth  in  Sp<  unties  Act  the  Railroad 
H  .Iding  Company  Art.  the  Public  Utility 
H.  iMli:g  C<iinpu:iy  AC.  the  Rurnl  Electrifica- 
tion Act  and  the  blUs  cri-iitlnK  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commisalon  and  the  Federal 
C<immunications  Commlf-slon  were  largely 
RAYBn«N'B  work  Most  of  them  evoked  treat 
storms  of  controversv  but  Rathurn  was  cr.n- 
vlnc»*<l  of  the  need  for  them  and  time  has 
proved   h;m   to  be  r'.Rht 

A-  r  I'or,    he   shunned    the  bombastic 

and  tt.e  !1  wi-rv  Id'om  which  oi.re  were  char- 
acteristic of  p  ;!>;;■  "-p-ikers  He  spoke  slm- 
plv,  softly,  niid  his  smcerltv  waj»  evident  to 
all  who  listened  At  toe  times  when  he  tix>k 
the  floor  of  the  H<ui  e  t<i  speak  for  or  aKalnpt 
a  prnpi)s,t  1 ,  the  clo.ikrooms  emptied  as  the 
Men^bers  h.'is'ened  :n  Ui  hear  him  On  many 
l-sues  on  »hi.:h  the  Hou.se  was  closely  di- 
vided a  talk  bv  R\YBTRN  tipped  the  balance. 
He  believed  in  and  lived  by  the  simple  vir- 
tues. He  had  passionate  zeal  for  the  truth. 
He  carried  himself  with  dignity  He  was 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him  well 

"Mr  Sam."  who  seemed  as  Indestructible 
as  the  Wa.'hlngton  Monument.  Is  going  to 
be   missed   on   Capitol   Hill. 

(From  the  Houston  Post.  Oct    16.  lOfil  ] 

Mx.TTiN    S\Ys    Raypvrn    Is    "Sfntimental." 

CKt^lIr^>   Hi.m    f.  r    'So    Mant    Tmi.nus' 

(By  J   F  terHorst ) 

Wa.shinc.ton  In  this  town,  Sam  Ratburn 
Is  frequently  called  the  only  national  monu- 
ment th.it  spei'ks  It's  an  Irreverent  truth, 
but  also  a  testimonial  to  the  man  who  has 
been  In  Congress  48  years,  has  served  tinder 
8  Presidents  and  his  been  Speaker  of  the 
lUiuse  twice  as  long  .as  anyone  else 

They  don't  make  greater  Democrats  than 
Ratburn  -  yet  It  was  to  a  favorite  Republican 
that  the  cancer-stricken  Speaker  entrusted  a 
secret  before  he  left  Wa.shlngton. 

"He  called  me  to  his  office  to  have  L'lr  pic- 
ture Uiken  as  the  only  two  living  Speakers," 
said  veteran  Republican  Jostrn  Martin,  of 
Massachusetts.  "He  told  me  he  wa«  going 
home  to  Texas  to  rest  his  back.  It  Was  the 
day  before  the  Houfe  was  notified. 

Sam  dldn  t  have  to  tell  me,  but  that's  the 
kind  of  man  Sam  1*." 

auch  Is  the  friendship  that  exists  between 
7y-year-old  Kavuikn,  the  country's  Mr. 
I>'m'>crat.  .ii.d  77 -y  far -old  Martin,  the  man 
Uiey  Uised  to  call  Mr    Republican. 

And  it's  one  reason  why  Dem(x;ratB,  Repub- 
licans, the  President  and  the  policeman  out- 
side ItAYBiHN  s  offk-e  d(jor  are  taking  bo  bard 
the  same  news  from  Texaa. 

In  choked  words  over  the  telephone  from 
his  newspaper  In  North  Attleboro,  Masa., 
MARri.N  retlei  ted  hla  abiding  affection  for 
Hatburn 

"Everybody  thinks  of  Sam  aa  a  gfrumpy 
man  to  get  along  with."  aald  IiIaktin  "You 
know,  he  la  really  very  aentltnental  under- 
neath that  old  Tex.is  hide.  He  did  so  many 
things  for  me" 
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It's  not  usual  to  hear  anyone  talk  of  Rat- 
burn as  "Sam."  He  U  Mr.  Speaker  to  the 
Members  of  the  House.  A  few  Democratic 
leaders  call  him  Mr.  Sam  to  hla  face.  Almost 
everybody  does  It  out  of  Rayburn's  presence. 
But  between  Mr.  Democrat  and  Mr.  Repub- 
lican, It  Is  simply  "Sam"  and  "Joi." 

Between  Uiem  they  ran  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  almost  20  years,  playing 
a  giime  of  musical  chairs  with  the  speaker- 
ship, third  most  powerful  office  In  the  land. 
Between  them,  they  chaired  their  parties' 
national  conventions  every  4  years. 

Rayburn  has  been  Speaker  17  years.  Mab- 
TiN  was  Republican  minority  leader  for  most 
of  that  time,  except  for  4  years  when  he  was 
Speaker.     They  got  along  famously. 

In  fact.  It  was  Martin's  relationship  with 
Rayburn  as  well  as  his  own  111  health  and  age 
that  caused  House  Republicans  to  dump  him 
as  floor  leader  In  1969  In  favor  of  Representa- 
tive Chaslks  Halleck,  of  Indiana. 

"There  were  some  who  resented  my  long 
and  close  friendship  with  Speaker  Sam  Rat- 
burn." Martin  aald  In  his  book,  "My  First 
60  Years  In  Politics." 

•'My  young  Republican  associates  forgot 
that  my  friendship  with  Ratburn  enabled  me 
to  obtain  for  our  side  a  good  deal  more  pa- 
tronage, such  as  Jobs  around  the  Capitol, 
than  we,  aa  the  minority,  ever  would  have 
got  otherwise." 

Martin  has  a  doeen  ready  illustrations  of 
Ratbuxn's  fiUr  play  In  the  political  arena  of 
the  House— where  the  flghUng  can  get  as 
rough  as  a  battle  between  Roman  gladiators. 

"Take  1953— Ike's  first  year."  said  Mabttn. 
"We  Republicans  were  able  to  pass  73  percent 
of  what  the  President  wanted.  But  whenever 
Sam  backed  the  bills,  they  were  eaaler  to  pass. 

"He  never  compromised  hla  principles, 
either.  Both  of  us  knew  that  neither  party 
has  a  monopoly  oa  good  Ideas." 

Martin  credits  his  demotion  to  the  rear 
ranks  with  a  remarkable  improvement  in 
health.  In  his  private  meeting  with  Rat- 
burn. Martin  urged  the  Speaker  to  stay  In 
Texas  unUl  the  next  session  of  Congress  and 
"get  a  good  rest." 

"Of  course,  I  didn't  know  that  he  was  dying 
of  cancer."  Martin  added.  "If  Sam  lant 
Coming  back,  we're  really  going  to  miss  him. 
I  mean  the  whole  country.  The  House  never 
had  a  better  Speaker." 

But  that's  the  kind  of  man  Mr.  Sam  Is. 


[From   the   Brown   County    (Tex.)    Ga»tte, 

Not.  23.  1901] 

A  TaiBVTX  TO  A  Fritnd:  "I  Shall  Miss  Him" 

(By  Forrest  Kyle) 

Last  Friday  morning  about  11  o'clock  I 
left  Bangs  for  Bonham.  Tex.,  to  attend  fu- 
neral services  for  a  great  Texas  statesman 
and  a  warm  personal  friend.  Hon.  8am  Rat- 
burn. who  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representative*  at  the  United  States  for 
longer  than  any  other  man,  had  given  up 
the  struggle  against  cancer.  The  news  was 
broadcast  over  radio  and  televlalon,  bringing 
Sorrow  to  friends,  not  only  in  Texas  but 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Arriving  In  Bonham  around  6  p.m. 
1  found  It  impossible  to  And  hotel  accom- 
modations, so  great  was  the  crowd  that  had 
traveled  from  great  distances  to  attend  the 
funeral.  First.  I  went  to  :h«  Rayburn 
Library  where  the  body  lay  In  state.  There, 
from  among  the  better  than  3  million  peo- 
ple which  constitutes  the  population  of 
Texas,  30.000  people  passed  in  review  before 
the  bier  of  the  man  for  whom  friends  had 
contributed  and  built  the  library  as  a  living 
memorial  to  his  name. 

Unable  to  get  a  meal  In  the  town  of  Bon- 
ham, my  friend  and  I  traveled  26  miles  to 
Sherman  for  our  supper.  We  cama  back 
just  after  8  o'clock  and.  driving  by  the  li- 
brary again,  we  were  amazed  to  see  that  the 
line  of  people  passing  through  the  building 
to  view  the  body  had  not  diminished. 
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I  thought  to  myself,  as  I  stood  there 
watching  this  evidence  of  loyalty  of  frtend* 
and  acquaintances,  "What  endeared  this 
man  to  so  many  people?"  And  the  answer 
came  to  mind  almost  before  the  question 
was  asked:  Loyalty  begets  loyalty.  Mr. 
Sam's  loyalty  was  never  lightly  given;  it  was 
strong,  and  sure,  and  enduring.  Other  fac- 
tors, too.  contributed  to  the  magnetism  of 
his  great  popularity,  such  as  honesty,  un- 
selfishness, love  of  people,  and  the  desire  to 
help  his  fellow  man. 

Almost  every  town,  village,  or  hamlet  In 
this  great  State,  regardless  of  political 
affiliations,  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Sam  In 
some  way  or  other  for  favors  rendered  by 
him  during  his  many  years  as  Speaker  of 
the  House.  Our  own  community  of  Bangs 
was  no  less  indebted  than  the  others;  It 
owes  a  deep  sincere  gratitude  to  him  for 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  water  projects 
here,  which  enabled  the  town  to  have  good, 
pure  drinking  water  piped  from  Lake  Brown- 
wood.  Repeated  efforts  through  other  chan- 
nels had  failed;  four  consecutive  times  the 
project  was  turned  down.  Then  Mr.  Sam 
entered  the  picture,  and  today  Bangs  has 
water.  Ban.,s  also  owes  a  debt  of  thanks 
to  the  Speaker  for  enabling  the  Bangs  School 
Board  to  purchase  the  land  and  building 
which  Is  now  the  Bangs  High  School.  These 
are  Just  a  few  of  many  such  acts  that  made 
him  the  friend  of  Bangs. 

But  all  Texas  was  his  home;  and  he 
showed  no  more  partiality  to  his  own  home- 
town than  to  the  smallest  village  In  the 
State.  For  this  all  Texas  loved  him — and  all 
Texas  la  equally  indebted  to  him. 

This  generosity  was  not  limited  to  Texas 
alone.  He  loved  America,  too.  This  was  evi- 
denced In  the  number  of  high  official  digni- 
taries who  came  from  many  miles  away  to 
attend  his  funeral.  For  although  Mr.  Sam 
was  a  politician,  It  was  not  In  the  sense  that 
many  politicians  use  politics  today.  He  used 
it,  of  course,  but  he  did  not  misuse  it.  This 
was  the  reason  that  politicians  of  both  par- 
ties loved  and  respected  him. 

His  faith  tn  people  was  a  characteristic 
that  remained  with  him  throughout  all  the 
days  of  his  life.  Palth,  in  this  day  of  mis- 
trust. Is  a  gem  of  great  price,  and  in  this 
respect  Mr.  Sam  was  a  rich  man. 

He  was  honest.  ITiat  statement  said  of 
any  man  is  the  highest  prize  on  the  shelf  of 
human  attainment,  more  worthy  than  riches, 
more  desirable  than  fame.  Mr.  Sam's 
honesty  was  not  hidden;  It  shone  forth  with 
a  brightness  that  highlighted  his  life  and 
drew  friends  like  moths  to  a  flame.  And,  In 
spite  of  the  bluntness  which  honesty  often 
gives,  they  remained  as  loyal  to  him,  as  he 
to  them.  They  loved  his  straightforward, 
blunt  manner,  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  where 
he  stood  on  any  question. 

Tet  he  was  gentle;  no  man,  possessed 
greater  sympathies  than  Mr.  Sam  Ratburn. 

I  admired  and  respected  him  as  did  every- 
one else.  He  was  a  man  whose  character 
I  would  emulate,  and  which,  should  I  suc- 
ceed in  a  small  way  in  doing,  I  would  feel 
that  I  had  accomplished  a  goal  toward  which 
all  men  should  strive. 

I  shall  miss  him. 

[From    the  Dallas   Morning  News,    Nov.    17, 

1961] 
Stobt  of  Sam  Rayburn — "Mr.  Democrat"  in 
Washincton,  just  as  "Mr.  Sam"  to  Homz- 

rOLKS 

(By  Allen  Duckworth) 
Sam   Ratbubn    was   both    statesman    and 
country  squire.  .. 

In  Washington,  he  was  "Mr.  Democrat."  a 
fiercely  loyal  party  man.  Idolized  by  his 
friends  and  feared  but  respected  by  the  op- 
position. 

He  was  also  plain  "Mr.  Sam"  when  he 
came  home  from  the  marble  halls  to  sit  on 


the  front  porch  of  his  farm  home  and  talk 
things  over  with  the  f  OIkB  of  Pannln  County. 
Sam  Ratbubw  never  forgot  hU  humble 
start :  From  a  40-acre  farm  to  a  half -century 
public  career  that  took  talxn  as  close  as  a 
heartbeat  to  the  Presidency. 

He  was  bom  Samuel  Taliaixbbo  Ratburn 
on  January  6,  1883,  In  Roane  County,  Tenn., 
the  8th  of  11  children. 

Ratbtjkk's  father  was  a  Yankee  hater.  He 
rode  with  Lee  as  a  Ccuxfederate  soldier.  Un- 
der surrender  terms,  the  southerners  were 
told  they  could  keep  their  horses,  but  at 
Knoxville  his  hone  was  taken  from  him. 

The  Ratburn  family  drove  to  Texas  in  a 
wagon  when  he  was  6  years  old,  settling  on  a 
little  farm  near  Bonham.  There,  Ratburn 
recalled,  he  experienced  the  "loneliness  that 
breaks  men's  hearts." 

"I'd  sit  on  the  fence  on  Sundays  and  wish 
that  somebody  would  ride  by  on  a  horse — 
Just  to  relieve  the  monotony." 

After  attending  a  two-teacher  school  in  the 
area,  Ratbuhn  decided  to  seek  a  college  edu- 
cation. 

His  dad  was  hard  pressed  financially,  but 
managed  to  give  young  Sam  >25  when  he 
boarded  the  tredn  for  Ccanmerce  to  enroll  at 
East  Texas  Normal  School  (now  East  Texas 
State  College).  After  that,  he  was  on  his 
own.  To  pay  expenses,  Sam  rang  the  school 
bell  and  swept  the  buildli^s.  He  taught 
school  for  a  year  to  earn  enough  for  another 
year  of  college. 

Ratburn's  public  career  started  In  1907, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentaUves  of  the  State  legislature.  While  a 
legislator,  he  studied  law  at  the  University  of 
Texas  and  opened  a  law  office  in  Bonham. 

During  his  third  term,  Ratburn  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  house.  He  was  only  29  years 
old  and  was  the  youngest  man,  up  to  that 
time,  to  serve  as  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
house. 

Rayburn  ran  for  Congress  and  won,  in 
1912.  He  had  some  tough  reelection  fights, 
but  always  won.  Only  death  could  and  did 
remove  him  from  the  House,  which  he  said 
"has  always  been  my  life  and  it  has  been 
my  love." 

While  he  loved  the  House,  he  also  loved 
the  black  lands  of  his  farm  near  Bonham. 

One  day  in  Washington,  he  was  looking 
out  a  window  at  the  Mall  that  leads  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  Washington  Monument. 
"It's  beautiful  down  there  in  Texas,"  he 
said.  "Not  many  hill*,  but  rolling  prairie 
land.  And  that  black  land  is  40  feet  deep. 
There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  bottom  to  it." 
Raybubn  often  wa*  called  a  bachelor.  Ac- 
tually, he  was  married  for  a  brief  time  to 
Miss  Metze  Jones  of  Valley  View  In  1927. 
The  marriage  was  dissolved  after  a  few 
months. 

His  legislative  carew,  fr<Mn  Texas  House 
through  congressional  service,  added  up  to 
54  years. 

■When  he  opened  the  session  In  June  of 
this  year.  Raybubn  had  been  Speakw  twice 
as  long  as  any  other  man  in  history,  16  years 
and  2*73  days.  Ten  years  before,  he  had 
passed  the  record  set  a  century  before  by 
Henry  Clay,  who  held  the  speakership  for 
8  years,  136  days. 

The  Texan  had  been  in  Uae  House  for  27 
years  before  he  was  elected  in  1940.  At  that 
time,  he  was  Democratic  majority  leader. 
His  career  was  interrupted  during  the  ses- 
sions of  1947-48  and  1953-54  when  Repub- 
licans were  in  the  majority.  During  those 
interims,  he  was  minority  leader, 

"I'd  rather  be  Speaker  than  10  Senators," 
Rayburn  said  when  asked  why  he  never  ran 
for  the  Senate.    "I  love  the  House." 

During  World  War  n,  Rayburn  kept  a 
tight  rein  on  the  House  and  supported  all 
the  Roosevelt  administration  measures. 
Four  months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  a  fast 
gavel  saved  the  Selective  Service  Act  and 
prevented  depletion  of  Armed  Forces. 
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Ratbttbit  wma  first  In  line  to  succeed  to 
tbe  Preatdsncy  after  RooMrelt  died.  Vice 
Preddent  Haitj  Truman  became  President. 
There  being  no  Vloe  Prealdent,  the  Speaker 
would  have  become  President  If  Truman  had 
vacated  the  Office. 

RATSfUSM  also  might  have  become  President 
If  there  had  not  been  troubles  in  his  delega- 
tion from  Texas  at  the  1944  Democratic  Con- 
vention. He  might  well  have  become  the 
nominee  for  Vice  President  Instead  of  Harry 
Truman  and  would  have  become  President 
upon  Roosevelt's  death. 

It  is  said  that  RATsmut  liked  many  Repub- 
licans personally  but  never  could  understand 
their  being  Republicans. 

Of  Klsenhower.  he  lald:  "Now  personally  I 
like  President  Blsenhower.  He  was  born  In 
the  district  I  represent.  And  everybody 
down  there  that  remembers  him  says  he  was 
a  good  baby.  Then  he  moved  to  Kansas. 
And  after  he  was  80  years  of  age.  he  decided 
he'd  be  a  Republican." 

RsTBUBM  presided  at  three  national  con- 
ventions of  hU  party — 1948.  1952.  19&«.  He 
ran  the  conventions  as  he  ran  the  House; 
no  monkey  business. 

"You  can't  lose  control  of  a  national  con- 
vention for  a  moment,"  be  recalled.  "If  you 
do,  you're  sunk." 

He  declined  the  gavel  at  last  year's  con- 
vention to  help  Ltndon  B.  Johnson's  bid  for 
presidential  nomination.  After  Johnson 
lost  to  John  P.  Kennedy,  Ratsubn  was  in  on 
the  hurried  conferences  that  led  to  John- 
son's accepting  the  vlce-presldentlal  Domi- 
nation. 

RsTBUSN  always  told  Members  of  Congress 
that  his  office  was  always  open  to  them.  But 
he  had  a  semlaecret  hideaway  In  the  Capitol 
basement  where  only  Intimates  were  allowed. 
There.  RATBTTaif  and  his  friends  would 
"strike  a  blow  for  liberty."  which  meant 
having  a  drink. 

Truman  and  Ratbttsn  were  together  when 
they  received  the  news  of  President  Roose- 
velt's death  at  Wiu-m  Springs.  Ga. 

RATBDBir  was  never  a  backslapper.  never 
a  joiner.  He  belonged  to  none  of  the 
fraternal  societies. 

Five  yvars  ago,  with  no  advance  publicity. 
Ratbubw  went  to  Tioga  and  was  baptized  In 
the  Primitive  Baptist  Church  there  at  the 
age  at  74.  It  was  his  first  formal  afflUatlon 
with  any  church,  although  he  previously  had 
listed  the  Baptist  denomination  as  bis  pref- 
erence. 

RsTsmuf  served  for  more  than  a  quarter 
at  the  House's  existence. 

He  served  with  eight  Presidents,  four  Dem- 
ocrats and  four  Republicans — Wilson.  Hard- 
ing. Coolldge.  Hoover,  Roosevelt,  Truman. 
Klsenhower  and  Kennedy.  He  Insisted  on 
saying  he  served  with  Presidents  and  not 
vinder  them. 

It  Is  estimated  that  he  had  seen  3.000 
Members  of  Congress  come  and  go. 

Ratbttsn  left  his  own  monument  when  he 
died — the  9492.000  Sam  Ray  burn  Memorial 
Library  at  Bonham. 

(From  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Nov.  17.  1961) 

Bonham:   Pbiends.  Nxighbobs  End  Lknctht 
Vigil 

(By  Eddie  Hughes) 

BoNHAJtf,  Txx. — The  newspaper  tossed  out 
by  the  paperboy  Thursday  afternoon  was  left 
untouched  at  the  big  white  house  with  the 
pillars. 

The  Mg  black  headlines  told  why: 

"Mr.  Sam  Is  Gone." 

"Mr.  Sam"  was  the  principal  product  of 
Bonham.  These  people  had  seen  him  grow 
to  greatness  In  national  and  world  promi- 
nence. 

When  Sam  Ratbttbiv,  79.  died  In  his  sleep 
here  at  6:30  ajn.  Thursday,  a  sad  sentiment 


was  voiced  by  the  friends  and  neighbors  of 
the  famed  House  Speaker. 

Bonham  Mayor  Jess  C.  Magoulrk  (fc)  had 
known   Mr.    Sam   personally   for   M    years. 

"It's  like  losing  the  oourthoiise,"  he  said. 

Like  many  others.  Mayor  Magoulrk  felt 
anything  he  might  try  to  say  wouldn't  nearly 
express  how  Us  felt  about  Ravbubm's  death. 

"I  feel  I  am  a  member  of  the  family.  It 
IK  a  tremendous  loss.  But  the  Nation's  loss 
is  greater." 

Ray  Peller  Jr  ,  32,  local  lawyer  and  a  stanch 
Democrat,  said  even  the  town's  Republicans 
"always  voted  for  Mr.  Ratbuen.  personally  " 

He  felt  Bonham  "U  going  to  miss  Sam 
Ratbubn,  and  not  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  " 

HU  death.  Peller  said,  came  not  unex- 
pectedly. "We  knew  he  was  nelng  to  die; 
yet,  it  did  little  to  soften  the  blow  when 
we  learned  he  did  " 

"He  loved  people,  and  pet>ple  loved  him  ' 

First  National  Bank  President  Dick 
Saunders  recalled  Ratbubn  would  come  to 
town  to  go  to  the  barbershop  He  would 
visit  with  people,  joke  with  the  man  on  the 
corner,  give  advice  to  the  youngsters 

"We  all  revered  him."  Saunders  said  "I 
voted  for  him  for  Congress  all  25  times  I 
didn't  always  agree  with  him.  though  But 
It  is  quite  a  loea  to  our  little  town" 

Joe  Kincald.  a  postman,  hadn't  seen  Mr 
Ratbubn  since  Easter  when  the  House 
Speaker  came  home  for  the  holidays 

"I  wenr   Qahlng  with  him  some,"  he  said 
"As  a  fisherman,  I'd  say  he  was  pretty  good. 
As  a  man,  he  was  as  good  as  they  come  " 

Ratbubn's  attorney,  Robert  (  Buster  i  Cole, 
felt  "It  Is  not  often  that  ordinary  people 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  associated  with  a 
figure  of  history,  and  to  know  a  man  Inti- 
mately " 

"I  always  thought  his  was  the  securest 
hand  that  led  the  Nation,"  he  said  of  his 
own  feeling 

Aubrey  McAllster.  publisher  of  the  Bon- 
ham Dally  Favorite,  said  of  Ratbubn 

"We've  always  leaned  on  him  for  every- 
thing. But  we  have  never  worked  with  an- 
other man  who  was  more  considerate  and 
less  demanding  for  a  man  In  his  position 

"We're  going  to  miss  him  This  la  prob- 
ably felt  more  keenly  here  in  Bonham,  his 
home  since  he  was  a  boy.  than  anywhere  else 
In  the  world" 

Schools  are  going  to  be  let  out  early  here 
Friday.  Stores  will  close  up  entirely  Satur- 
day. And  Bonham  prepares  to  pay  Its  last 
respects   to  Its  greatest    native  son. 


[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
Nov    18,  19611 

Lonblt  Gbavxdigokb  Tills  How  Mb   Sam 
HxLPEi)  Him 

Bonham,  Txx. — H.  W  Stevenson  was  the 
loneliest  man  In  Bonham  as  he  lifted  a 
spadeful  of  waxy  black  earth  from  the  grassy 
hillside  where  Speaker  Ratbubn  will  be  laid 
to  rest  in  Willow  Wild  Cemetery 

Mist  clouded  his  eyes  and  he  turned  his 
head  downward  as  he  grubbed  with  the 
shovel  and  talked  with  effort. 

"Right  here.  "  he  said,  emphasizing  his 
words  with  a  lunge  of  the  shovel,  "besides 
Miss  Lu  (Raybuhn'8  sister,  Luclndai  Is 
where  Mr  Sam  wanted  to  be  when  It  had  to 
be.  I  done  the  honors  for  Miss  Lu.  and  this 
Is  my  last  chance  ever  to  do  anything  for 
Mr  Ratbubn. 

"Did  he  do  me  any  favors?  Lots  of  'em 
I  guess  the  best  thing  he  did  was — what  I 
liked  the  most — was  Just  being  recognized  by 
the  man  when  he'd  see  me. 

"And  when  I  used  to  drive  a  truck  on  the 
Red  River  project  and  they  owed  me  $600, 
he  saw  to  it  I  got  it  A  poor  man  don't  for- 
get a  thing  like  that" 

Then  the  lonely  digger  straightened  his 
overall  gallus  and  resumed  his  work. 


( From  the  Dallas  Momlnf  News, 

Nov.  17.  1961 1 

Kind  Woaoe :  Kxoht  PmaaxDnrrB  KuurxD 

Ma.  Sam's  AoMiBATloif 

8am  Ratvttbn  served  In  Washington  with 
eight  Presidents,  and  he  had  kind  words  for 
each  of  them. 

Warmest  praise,  naturally,  was  for  the  four 
Democratic  Presidents. 

Ratbubn's  comments: 

Woodrow  Wilson:  "I've  always  thought 
that  President  Wilson  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Intellects  that  ever  sat  In  the  White  House 
He  was  a  great  statesman." 

Warren  O.  Harding:  "I  new  thought  Mr 
Harding  was  a  dishonest  man.  He  was  too 
trusting,  and  some  people  that  weren't  ex- 
actly right  imposed  upon  him." 

Calvin  Coolldge:  "I  rather  liked  him.  I 
think  Coolldge  said  one  of  the  smartest 
things  that  was  ever  said:  'I  found  out  early 
in  life  you  don't  have  to  explain  something 
you  hadn't  said.'  " 

Herbert  Hoover:  "I  always  thought  that 
Mr  Hoover  was  a  very  efficient  man.  I  like 
him  I  think  he's  a  grand  man.  But  I  al- 
ways thought  Mr.  Hoover  was  a  better  man 
to  be  un  the  team  than  to  be  a  captain." 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt:  "His  Inaugural  ad- 
dress. 1933.  was  one  of  the  most  Inspiring 
things  thst  I  think  the  American  p«6ple  ever 
had  He  had  a  program  and  his  had  the 
courage  to  stand  by  it  and  give  a  good  rea- 
son for  it.  He  had  an  appeal  to  the  American 
people  that  very  few  men  In  the  history  of 
this  country  have  had." 

Harry  Truman:  "He  made  some  of  the  big- 
gest decisions  thst  any  man  made  who  was 
ever  President.  I  think  history  Is  going  to 
be  kind  to  Mr.  Truman.  I  think  It  is  going 
to  put  him  way  up  among  our  great  Presi- 
dents" 

Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower:  "He  was  a  great 
general  *  *  *  Is  a  great  patriot.  I  think  he 
wanted  to  serve  his  day  and  i,sneratlon  well 
I  think  history  will  be  Just  to  him." 

John  F.  Kennedy:  "I  think  he  la  going  to 
make  a  good  President  and  really  be  a  man 
of  destiny." 

I  From    the    Dallas    Morning    News,   Nov     17. 

1961] 
DsArr   Issue:    Ms.    Sam's   Fast   Gavxl   Savbd 

Bnx 

Just  4  months  before  the  United  Ststes 
was  plunged  into  World  War  II.  Speaker 
Sam  Ratbubm  used  a  fast  gavel  to  guaran- 
tee the  Nation  at  least  a  token  armed  force 

The  strength  of  the  Army  was  1.400.000 
The  issue  was  extension  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act — the  draft.  Defeat  would  have 
released  a  million  trained  men  from  the 
Army. 

Some  say  that  Speaker  RsTVumif,  single- 
handedly,  saved  the  Nation's  Army. 

The  draft  had  been  in  effect  for  a  year 
and  the  administration  sought  to  extend  it. 
There  was  terrlfflc  pressure  from  back  home 
on  Congressmen;  let  Europe  fight  Its  war. 
send  Johnny  back  home. 

Shortly  before  rollcall.  Speaker  Ratbubn 
did  what  he  did  rarely:  he  stepped  down 
and  made  a  speech  In  favor  of  draft  exten- 
sion. 

The  bill  squeezed  through  by  a  single  vote. 
203  to  202. 

Before  any  Member  could  announce  a 
change  of  vote,  Ratbubn  banged  the  gavel 
and  announced  the  result.  A  few  seconds 
of  delay  could  have  been  fatal  to  the  bill. 
And,  fatal  to  America. 

I  From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Nov.  18. 

1961] 

Ratbubn:  Bonham  Fouc  Pat  Thkxb  Rswbctb 

Bonham,  Tex. — The  old  man  had  obviously 
shlned  his  weatherworn  shoes,  but  he  tugged 


at  his  tattered  farm  clothes  In  front  of  the 
Raybum  Memorial  Library. 

Lawrence  WhlU.  7S.  had  Just  taken  a  last 
look  St  the  man  he  had  known  most  all  of 
his  life — Sam  Ratbubn. 

"If  you  went  out  to  his  bouse  with  clothes 
like  this,  you'd  be  just  as  welcome  as* the 
President  of  the  United  Statee,"  Whitt  de- 
clared. 

The  retired  farmer  and  glnner  shook  his 
head  and  his  eyes  became  moist  once  again. 

"He  was  once  so  strong  •  •  •  so  very 
strong" 

WhItt.  after  a  few  moments  of  reflection, 
smiled  and  recalled  seeing  Sam  Ratvubn 
working  on  his  (Ratbttbn's)  ranch  not  over 
a  ye.ir  ago. 

"He  was  out  working  with  his  hired  hands 
••  •  •  caring  not  thst  the  sun  was  break- 
ing sweat  down  the  back  of  his  neck. 

"Ninety  percent  of  his  cattle  he  raised 
himself,  you  know,"  Whltt  added. 

Like  Whltt,  there  were  many  fanners  who 
came  Into  town  Friday  to  take  a  lant  look 
at  the  man  who  had  many  times  greeted 
them  in  the  fields  as  he  passed  by  their  farms. 

Women  came  with  children  in  their  swad- 
dling clothes;  other  children  came,  barely 
able  to  peer  over  the  side  of  the  casket. 

School  clasres  were  let  out  early  and  stu- 
dents filed  past  the  flower -decked  casket  in 
the  majestically  marble  foyer  of  Mr.  Sam's 
library.  Even  hU£ky  boys  that  wore  football 
Jackets  could  not  hold  back  the  tears. 

The  entire  stixlent  bodies  of  three  rural 
schools  near  Bonham  paid  their  respects. 
Almost  every  head  was  still  bowed  when 
they  reappeared  outside  again. 

At  noon,  some  of  Speaker  Sam's  relatives, 
including  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Dick  Ray- 
bum,  and  nieces  and  great-nieces,  spent  a 
few  minutes  inside — «lone 

Wlien  they  left,  ohelr  faces  reflected  a 
similar  feeling  of  sadness  that  marked  the 
thousands  of  other  mourners. 

M^.  Ratbuhn's  body  will  be  in  state  until 
0  a.m.  Saturday. 

Thousands  more  visitors  are  expected  Sat- 
urday morning  before  funeral  services  at  the 
First  Baptist  Chuch  here  at  1:30  p.m. 

Those  attending  funeral  services  are  ex- 
pected to  include  many  from  Washington. 
Perrln  Air  Force  Base  In  nearby  Sherman 
has  already  set  up  400  beds  to  take  care  of 
the  Incoming  Congressmen. 

It  was  not  known  whether  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Vice  President  Johnson  would  be 
able  to  visit  the  R:iybxirn  Library  before  It 
closes  Saturday. 

"I'm  sure  that  these  doors  will  open  for 
them— closed  or  not  "  remarked  one  oldtlmer. 


[From  the  D.ilas  Morning  News. 

Nov.  17.  1961) 

Ratbubn's    Countby:    Bzxovkd   Son.   To    Bx 

RZSTCNC    PukCX 

(By  Lt.rry  Grove) 

Bonham,  Tex. — Si>eaker  Sam  Ratbubn  will 
be  laid  to  rest  Saturday  on  a  rolling  hillside 
where  the  song  of  birds  comes  at  sundown 
from  high  old  elms  ind  cattle  grace  a  mead- 
ow below. 

He  never  would  h;ive  thought  of  any  other 
place  than  beside  members  of  his  family  in 
Wiiiow  Wild  Cemetery.  Not  even  the  full 
honors  of  Arlington  National  Cemetery  could 
have  rivaled  this  place  for  Mr.  Ratbubn. 

"He  was  a  good  nrisn — never  lost  the  com- 
mon touch — never  forgot  where  he  came 
from — that's  what  riade  him  great."  Those 
were  often  repeated  vords  in  Bonham  Thurs- 
day from  shopkeepers,  policemen,  widows, 
fnrmers,  everyone. 

By  the  hundreds  they  drove  by  the  stately 
white  columned  house,  their  hearts  with 
the  grieving  relatives  Inside.  But  the  visit- 
ors only  stood  under  the  elms  outside, 
chilled  by  afternoon  winds.  They  showed 
their  sense  of  sorrow  and  departed. 


Idas  Alia  Clary,  aaaoelatad  wtth  the 
Speaker  during  43  of  his  48  fsara  in  Wash- 
ington, embraced  Ratbukn'b  only  living 
brother,  Dick  Baybum  of  Betor.  as  ha  ar- 
rived to  Join  the  family  inside. 

Iflsa  CUry  said  Elder  H.  O.  Ball  of  Tioga 
Primitive  Baptist  Church  who  will  conduct 
the  funeral  service,  baptized  the  Speaker  not 
•o  many  years  ago. 

Ratbubn  said  at  the  time:  "It  was  the 
faith  of  my  father — and  I've  always  believed 
in  it." 

The  First  Baptist  Church,  which  will  be 
the  scene  of  what  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
funerals  for  a  national  figure  since  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's,  is  a  modern- 
istic spired  pink  brick  building  that  oc- 
cupies an  entire  block  just  north  of 
Bonham's  business  district.  Even  so,  its 
1,200  seats  won't  come  near  to  holding  the 
expected  funeral  crowd,  to  be  headed  by 
President  tlohn  F.  Kennedy. 

The  church  Is,  along  with  Ratbubn's 
treasured  memorial  library,  the  most  impres- 
sive building  In  Bonham.  Bonham's  houses 
are  of  substantial  but  modest  frame,  on 
streets  shaded  by  leaf-shedding  trees  that 
hold  a  riot  of  autumn  color. 


[From    the   Dallas   Morning   News,    Nov.    17, 

1961) 

TxxAjrs    IN    Washington   Peil    Loss   as 

Pebsonal 

WAaHTKCTON.--Texans  in  Washington  felt 
a  deep  personal  loes  ITiursday  in  the  death 
of  Speaker  Sam  Ratbubn. 

Vice  President  Ltndoh  B.  Johnson  was  on 
his  way  to  a  speaking  engagement  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  when  he  heard  the  news  and  im- 
mediately left  for  Texas. 

"The  Capitol  is  a  very  lonely  place  with- 
out him.  The  good  people  of  the  world  have 
lost  a  companion  and  an  ally."  the' Vice 
President  said  in  a  statement. 

"He  was  always  there  when  needed.  His 
voice  and  his  Judgment  were  heard  and  re- 
spected. In  the  end  It  all  added  up  to  one 
thing:  He  did  what  was  right." 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  B.  Connally, 
who  like  Johnson  visited  Ratbubn  twice 
during  his  losing  battle  with  cancer,  said  the 
speaker  would  stand  alongside  the  "revered 
statesmen  in  our  history." 

"His  passing  is  an  Immeasurable  personal 
loss.  I  win  deeply  miss  his  wise  counsel 
and  will  cherish  the  memory  of  the  many 
times  we  shared  together  over  the  years," 
Connally  said. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  of 
Dallas  said  Ratbubn  was  a  true  patriot — 
"teaching  us  that  though  one  mey  be  partisan 
in  politics,  he  must,  as  did  he,  place  devotion 
to  country  first." 

"In  the  passing  of  Speaker  Ratbubn,  Mary 
(Mrs.  Clark)  and  I  have  lost  one  of  our  dear- 
est friends,"  Justice  Clark  said. 

From  Texas  congressmen  in  Washington 
came  these  tributes : 

Job  Kiloobe  of  McAllen :  "The  whole  world 
mourns  the  loss  of  a  great  leader.  We  will 
all  miss  him  greatly." 

Bob  Caset  of  Houston :  "I  have  lost  a  close 
personal  friend.  I  know  the  country  and 
the  State  of  Texas  feel  the  same  way.  We've 
not  lost  just  a  man,  but  a  g^eat  institution." 

Fbank  Ikabd  of  Wichita  Falls:  "I  think 
6peak«'  Ratbubn  was  one  of  the  tr\ily  great 
men  of  this  generation.  He  has  been  a  bal- 
ance wheel,  a  great  reservoir  of  common 
sense.     His  passing  leaves  a  great  vacuum." 

Gov.  Bill  Daniel  of  Guam,  in  Washington 
for  a  territorial  Governors'  meeting  when 
word  of  Ratbubn's  death  arrived,  said  the 
loss  was  serious  to  the  United  States  and 
the  entire  free  world. 

Daniel  said  when  he  left  Guam  he  asked 
that  the  Texas  flag  be  flown  at  half-staff  on 
the  Governor's  grounds  when  Ratbusm  died. 


Aaalatant  Secretary  of  Labor  Jerry  Holle- 
man  of  Austin  said  BaTBTrair'B  greatness  rose 
above  par^  lab^ 

"The  United  States  and  the  free  wt»'ld  will 
miss  his  leadership,"  Holleman  said.  "His 
P«tsHlng  leaves  a  place  in  our  hearts  that  will 
never  be  filled." 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
of  Dallas  said  the  strength  of  the  free  world 
would  feel  Ratbubh's  absence. 

"He's  one  of  the  great  men  America  has 
produced,   in  my   opinion,"  Clark  said. 

[From  the  Baylor  Lariat,  Nov.  17.  19611 
DxATH    Unsxats    TfeXAS'    Mb.    Sam 

The  flag  In  front  of  Baylor's  Pat  NefT  Hall 
was  at  half-staff  Thursday  for  the  Grim 
Reaper  had  unseated  the  Speaker  of  otir 
Nation's  House  of  Representatives. 

Regardless  of  their  politics.  Texans  can 
be  grateful  for  the  life  of  Sam  RATBtntN. 

The  79-year-old  native  of  Bonham,  Tex., 
served  In  Congress  for  over  40  years. 

He  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House  for  17 
years,  more  than  twice  the  tenure  of  any 
other  House  leader. 

While  in  Washington  R/tbubh  came  to  be 
called  Mr.  Democrat  because  of  his  strong 
and  powerful  leadership  In  Democratic  Party 
politics. 

He  was  an  Iron-willed  jtartlsan  but  was 
known  and  thought  by  members  of  both 
parties  to  be  a  fair  man. 

Sam  Ratsttrk  is  dead. 

But  from  the  Permian  basin  of  west  Texas 
to  the  gulf  coast,  from  the  deep  east  pine 
country  to  the  Mexican  border  there  can  be 
found  monuments  to  his  efforts. 

The  epitaphs  on  the~  monuments  might 
read:  Government  fiinds  for  Federal  high- 
ways, dam  and  reseryolr  projects,  conserva- 
tion study,  water-basin  projects,  flood  study, 
disaster  relief,  salt-water  conversion,  Federal 
buildings  and  military  installations. 

Ratbttbn  was  Instrumental  in  the  passage 
of  legislation  that  yielded  these  beneflts  to 
Texas. 

Vice  President  Ltztdon  Johnson,  himself 
a  veteran  of  24  years  in  Congress,  said  of 
Ratbubn.  "He  was  the  greatest  friend  I 
ever  had." 

Texans  may  well  say  the  same. 
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[From  the  Houston  Post,  Nov.  17,  1961] 

Speakxb  Moubned:  "Coontbt  Has  Lost 
Devoted  Sebvant" 

Leading  Americans  in  Texas  and  across  the 
Nation  mourned  the  death  of  House  Speaker 
Sam  Ratbubn- Thursday  and  commented  on 
the  many  contributions  he  made  to  his  coun- 
try. 

The  White  House  Issued  this  statement  by 
President  Kennedy  after  the  President  de- 
parted from  the  Capital  by  plane  for  Seattle : 

"Mrs.  Kennedy  and  I  Join  the  Nation  in 
mourning  the  death  of  Speaker  Ratbttbn. 
His  public  service  stretched  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  Woodrow  Wilson  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  But  it  was  the  quality  of  that 
service  more  than  its  length  that  was  so  dis- 
tinctive. 

"A  strong  defender  of  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Congress,  he  had  an  in- 
stinctive understanding  of  the  American 
system  and  was  a  loyal  counselor  and  friend 
of  Presidents  of  both  parties  on  the  great 
matters  which  affected  our  national  interest 
and  security. 

"I  had  singular  opportunity  ae  a  young 
Congressman,  and  now  more  recently  as 
President,  to  appreciate  his  temperament  and 
his  character;  both  were  bedded  in  rock  and 
remained  unchanged   by  circumstance. 

"This  country  has  lost  a  devoted  servant 
and  the  citizens  of  this  country,  an  unflinch- 
ing friend." 

Vice  President  Ltndom  B.  Johnson,  who 
learned  of  Ratbubn's  death  while  on  his  way 
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to  the  National  Airport  In  the  Capital  to 
catch  a  plane  for  Seattle,  where  he  planned 
to  attend  a  dinner  for  Senator  Wm*kh  O 
Maonttson.  E>emocrat.  of  Washington.  iMued 
this  statement: 

"The  Capital  is  a  lonely  place  without  him 
and  the  good  people  of  the  world  have  lo«l 
a  companion  and  an  ally.  He  was  always 
there  when  he  was  needed.  His  voice  and 
his  Judgment  were  heard  and  respected.  In 
the  end  it  all  added  up  to  one  thing  He 
did  what  was  right  " 

Johnson  qulcltly  arranged  to  go  to  Bon- 
hiiin  and  left  by  airplane  from  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  to  fly  to  Perrln  Air  Force  Base, 
near  Sherman  The  plane  left  Washington 
about  noon. 

Ralph  Yarborough.  Texas'  senior  US  Sen- 
ator, was  flying  from  Austin  to  Seattle,  to 
attend  the  dinner  honoring  Macnuson  when 
he  heard  of  Speaker  Rayburn's  death  He 
left  the  plane  at  Dallas  and  with  Barefoot 
Sanders.  US.  attorney  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Texas,  proceeded  to  Bonham 
Yarborough  said 

"Sam  Ratbxtkn  will  live  In  the  hearts  of 
them  all.  As  such  he  will  stand  In  histories 
of  the  20th  century  world  he  helped  so  much 
to  shape. 

"More  extensively  than  any  mnn  of  his 
time,  Sam  Ratbuhn  wrote  his  record  with 
legislation  that  made  the  world  we  know 
today  The  cause  of  democracy  has  lost  a 
great  and  valiant  leader  Texas  has  1. >st 
one  of   Its  gixxl  men   and   true 

"Sam  Rayburn  will  live  In  the  hearts  of  all 
who  knew  him  and  will  be  remembered  so 
long  as  our  democracy  lives 

Yarborough  said  he  will  ask  that  the  ttrst 
order  of  business  when  Congress  reconvenes 
in  January  be  a  resolution  to  strike  <i  gold 
medal  in  honor  of  Ratburn 

Ratburn  declined  the  resolution  Ahen  it 
w&B  Introduced  by  Yarboroigh  Kiid  t-< .au- 
thored by  50  other  Senators  in  the  last  ses- 
sion 

Former  Gov  W  P  Hobby,  chairman  of  ihe 
board  of  The  Houston  Post 

"Sam  Rayburns  greatness  of  mind  and 
spirit  were  evident  to  all  who  knew  him 
Probably  only  a  few  persons  fully  reaMze 
the  vast  scope  of  his  contributions  toward 
making  the  United  States  the  foremost  Na- 
tion of  the  world 

"In  these  perilous  times,  his  wisdom  .md 
his  leadership  will   be  sorely  missed   ' 

Oveta  Cu'.p  Hobbv.  president  and  edr  r 
of  the  Houston  Post  and  former  Secret. try 
of  the  US  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 

"To  know  Sam  Rayburn  was  a  privilege 
forever  to  be  cherished  His  counsel  was 
always  wise  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  truth  was  Inspiring 

"The  Nation  which  he  served  so  long  and 
so  ably  has  suffered  a  great  loss.  f<>r  he  was 
Indeed  a  leader  without  peer  ' 

Representative  Albert  Thomas  of  Houston. 
on  an  lns|>ectlon  trip  on  the  west  coast  for 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  re- 
leased this  statement  throiXgh  his  ofBce  In 
Wishlngton 

'He  was  a  great  American,  and  the  entire 
country  owes  him  a  great  debt  He  Wiis  a 
middle  of  the  ro.^der  In  every  respect  His 
contributions  to  the  growth  and  history  nf 
this  country   will   long  be  remembered   ' 

Represent.itlve  Bob  Casey  of^  Hou.s'i'n 
s;ild 

'History  has  claimed  Sam  Rayburn  and 
this  great  American  now  belongs  to  the  ages 
"Texas  and  our  Nation  have  buffered  a 
great  lo«s.  and  I  can  see  no  one  <>n  the  hurt- 
znn  to  fill  the  void  left  by  the  passing  from 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  worlds  B;reK'  l.iw- 
nnkers  and  statesmen 

■While  we  did  not  always  agree  on  ni.itters 
of  legislation,  I  know  that  he  spent  every 
oTice  of  his  strength  and  his  currvge  f  <r 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  Interests  of 
his  district,   his   State  and   his  country. 


"I  mourn  his  death  as  a  friend  and  shaM 
cherish  forever  the  few  warm  moments  of 
comradeship  we  had  together  As  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  shall  al- 
ways regret  that  death  has  stilled  forever 
the  gavel  of  the  greatest  Speaker  this  Nation 
will  ever  know  ■ 

Former  President  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower 
termed  the  death  of  Rayburn  a  grievous  loss 
to  every  citizen 

Mr  Elsenhower,  /acatlonlng  at  the  Augusta 
National  Golf  Club.  Issued  the  following 
statement 

•Speaker  Raybi  rn  s  legislative  leadership 
was  unmatched.  It  will  long  Inspire  all  who 
seek  important  positions  In  public  service 
On  international  affairs  he  was  a  tower  of 
strength  for  four  Presidents  An  outspoken 
partisan.  I  found  him  also  equally  bipartisan 
in  all  matters  affecting  the  secvu-lty  of  our 
country 

"To  know  Mr  Sam  was  to  adml  e  and  like 
him  Throughout  my  presidential  years  we 
met  frequently,  privately  and  publicly  Be- 
cause I  was  born  In  his  congressional  dis- 
trict, he  often  referred  to  me  as  his  vicarious 
constituent/  I  tcKjk  pride  in  calling  him  my 
first   Congressman'  " 

■As  his  friend  of  many  years  I  mourn  his 
p.issing  It  Is  a  grievous  loss  to  every  citizen 
..f  the  United  Sv;ite8  " 

Former  'Vice  President  Richard  M  Nixon 
-said.  ■SaM  Rayburn  was  one  of  the  mo«t 
effective  political  leaders  the  Nation  has  pro- 
duced While  he  always  fought  hard  for  his 
party,  on  l.ssues  involving  national  security 
he  was  always  in  American  first  and  a  Demo- 
crat second  Mrs  Nixon  and  I  hrve  sent  a 
personal  message  to  Mr  Rayburn  sisters, 
expressing  our  deepest  sympathy   ' 

Former  Vice  President  John  Nance  Oarnir 
said  ■One  t)f  the  greatest  men  In  the  Nation 
has  died  '  when  informed  at  Uvalde  of  the 
death  fif  Speaker  Rayburn 

In  a  stat.ement  Issued  from  his  home  later 
m  the  morning  the  92-year-old  Garner,  who 
al.so  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House  said 

■■■He  was  one  of  the  finest  men  In  the 
United  St.ate3  and  one  of  the  best  Presiding 
Officers  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  ever 
had      I  was  proud  to  claim  his  friendship  " 

Former  President  Herbert  Hoover  said  In 
Ne-*  York  that  Rayburn  w.is  one  of  America  s 
grer.t  leaders  who  'commanded  both  affec- 
tion and  respect  Irrespective  uf  political 
artiii.ttion 

Our  country  Is  better  for  his  life  among 
ii.'~      H'M)ver  said 

H,irry  S  Truman,  who  made  a  special  trip 
to  Texas  to  visit  hl.s  old  Iriend  R^YBT•RN  a  few 
A,eeks  ago  was  at  home  In  Independence,  Mo 
Ini  Just  as  .scrry  as  I  can  be  *o  hear  of 
Sam  s  passing  ■  Mr  Truman  said  He  was 
one  of  'he  gre:it  tner.  of  our  time  one  of  our 
greatest    statesmen  " 

Associate  Justice  Tom  C  Clark  of  the 
US    Supreme  Court,  a   Texan     said 

In  the  pasf^lng  of  Speaker  Rayburn  Mary 
(Mrs  Clark  I  and  I  have  lost  one  of  our 
deare.-t  friends  He  was  a  true  patriot  - 
teaching  us  tha'  though  one  may  be  partisan 
m  politics  he  mu3t  as  did  he,  pltice  devotion 
to  couf.trv  tlrs»  Along  with  his  family  we 
mourn  his  passlnir  and  shall  ,'orely  miss  him  ■' 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  B  Connallv  a 
Texan  and  longtime  frl»"nd  and  hunting 
companion    of    Rvypurns     said 

■Our  Nation  ha.s  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
le-iders  Speaker  F^ayburn  wris  of  the  breed 
thiit  made  the  United  States  strong,  and  he 
will  take  his  place  alongside  the  revered 
statesmen  of  hi'tory  His  passlT;g  Is  an  Im- 
mensurable  personal  loss  I  wIM  deeply  miss 
his  wLsp  coun.-el  and  will  rherLsh  the  memory 
of  pMch  of  the  manv  times  we  shared  to- 
gether over   fhe  vears    ' 

U  S  Dis'ri!  t  Judge  .Mien  B  H-tnnav  of 
Houston  "I  was  If.  the  gnllery  when  Ray- 
B''PN  wns  swcrn  li:  lis  speaker  of  the  Texas 
Hoiife  of  Rfpres»*ntative.s  His  election  to 
Congress  occurred  the  foil  I'Aing  year 


■  I  vk.us  a  very  cl(3se  friend  and  a  tremendous 
admirer  >.f  his  I  thought  hla  patrtotlam.  his 
courage  and  his  intellgence  a  tremendous 
asset  to  the  American  people.  I  think  hia 
loss  is  irreplaceable   " 

Houston  Mayor  Lewis  Cutrer:  "We  mourn 
this  great  loss  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
and  the  world  This  is  a  great  loss  not  only 
to  the  Nation  but  U)  Texas 

'He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  the  State  ever  sent  to  serve  lU 
country  in  Congress  Sam  Ratburn  was  a 
great  humanll<u-ian  and  through  his  out- 
standing leadership  was  able  to  become  a 
champion  of  the  rlghu  of  the  people  of  all 
of  the  free  world 

He  made  one  of  the  greatest  contributions 
t4>  his  fellow  men  through  hla  oUUtandlng 
public  service 

W  L  Clayton  of  Houston,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Anderson  Clayton  &  Co.  "I  knew 
him  intimately  and  considered  him  one  of 
my  really  great  friends  His  paaslng  fills  me 
With   real  grief 

I  saw  him  alioul  a  year  ago  and  he  lotjked 
wonderful  I  told  him  I  was  so  glad.  He 
said.  Well.  I  ve  never  been  sick  a  day  in  my 
life      I've  never  even  had  a  headache.' 

Then.  6  months  later,  he  looked  very  bad 
Us  a  loss  to  the  world  " 

Herman  Drown,  president  of  Brown  &  Rcjot, 
Inc  Sam  Rayburn  was  an  old  personal 
friend  but  thousands  of  people  who  knew 
him   will   feel  his   loss  Just  aa  keenly. 

He  was  a  great  steadying  Influence  in 
Washington  and  had  been  a  wlae  counselor 
to  literally  hundreds  of  Members  of  Congress 
during  his  long  service  His  strength  lay  In 
his  uncanny  ability  to  understand  human 
beings  '■ 

George  R  Brown,  execvitlve  vice  president 
of  Brown  &  Root  ■Mr  Rayburk  waa  a  ded- 
icated public  servant  not  only  to  his  Slate 
but  to  his  party  and  his  Nation.  He  had 
hel{)ed  m.ike  the  Texas  delegation  a  respon- 
sible one  and  the  envy  of  most  of  the  other 
St.ifes 

Woodnjw  Seals  of  Houston.  U  8  district  at- 
torney for  this  section  of  the  State:  Al- 
though history  teaches  us  that  no  one  is  in- 
dispensable. I  do  feel  that  in  my  lifetime  1 
will     not    see    his     like    again" 

Dr  Kenneth  S  Pitzer,  president  of  Rice 
University  He  was  certainly  one  of  the 
gr"it  flgures  of  .American  Government  In  the 
past  miuiy  years  and  his  loaa  will  be  felt 
k-enly  by  many  Americans" 

Dr     Philip    G     Hoffman,    president   of    the 
University  of  Ht)Uston     "In  the  death  of  Mr 
Kavburn  we  have  suffered  the  loaa  of  one  cf 
the  great  public  figures  of  our  national  his- 
tory 

'We  must  find  our  consolation  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  leaves  a  wealth  of  con- 
tributions to  his  State  and  Nation  and  a 
splendid  example  for  those  who  aspire  to 
become  the  public  figures  of  tomorrow  " 

John  T  Jones,  Jr  ,  president  of  the  Hous- 
ton Chronicle  In  the  death  of  Speaker 
Ham  Payburn  the  people  of  Tezaa  have  loat 
a  friend  and  an  able  representative.  But 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  entire  citizenship 
if  .  ur  Nation  Is  even  greater,  for  Sam  Ray- 
burn was  a  stalwart  In  the  thinly-manned 
ranks  of  our  dedicated  profeaslonal  pollti- 
clan.s 

In  uninformed  mouths  profeaalonal  poli- 
tician may  s<jund  like  a  dirty  word,  but  In 
actual  fact  these  people  who  dedicate  their 
lives  to  the  national  welfare  through  the 
practice  of  politics  are  to  be  applauded  and 
cherlshe<l 

■The  good  ones  are  few  and  far  between 
and  we  mourn  the  passing  of  the  foremost 
of  the  number  " 

Dr  Charles  L  Allen,  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  In  Houaton:  "I  am  deeply 
shfx-ked  and  sorry  I  feel  he  made  a  great 
contribution  Uj  the  United  State*.  I  think 
he  was  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  all 
times   ■ 


Bishop  John  E.  Bines,  bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copal Dloceae  of  Texas :  "I  certainly  regarded 
him  aa  a  very  effective  aervent  of  the  whole 
Democratic  order. 

"He  waa  a  loyal  party  man  but  his  ulti- 
mate loyalties  transcended  the  party.  He 
was  a  dedicated  servant  of  hla  country.  Hi 
will  certainly  be  missed." 

The  Reverend  K.  Owen  White,  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  In  Houaton:  "I've 
regarded  him  aa  an  outstanding  American 
and  a  great  leader.  I'm  sure  It's  a  loss  for 
everybody." 

Former  Congressman  Lloyd  Bentsen  of 
Houston:  "He  was  a  dear  friend.  I  believe 
he  had  more  Influence  on  the  legislative 
course  of  the  Nati<}n  in  the  past  20  years 
than  any  other  man.  Few  men  become  an 
institution  in  their  time,  but  Sam  Ratburn 
did.'^ 

Governor  Price  Daniel:  "I  am  deeply 
grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Sam  Rat- 
burn. In  more  than  half  a  century  of  public 
service  Mr  Ratburn  brought  great  honor 
and  distinction  to  our  State  and  made  laat- 
Ing  contributions  to  welfare  of  the  Nation 
and  the  free  world.  Hla  strong  leadership 
will  be  missed  greatly  not  only  by  our  own 
country  but  by  all  the  peaceful  nations  of 
the  world" 

J  E.  Connally.  chairman,  State  £>emocratlc 
executive  committee:  'Mr.  Sam  was  very 
close  to  me — in  fact,  almost  like  a  father — 
so  his  death  la  a  great  personal  loss;  and  I 
am  deeply  saddened. 

"Speaker  Ratburn  waa  truly  the  great 
living  American  He  now  Joina  the  ranka 
of   the  greatest  of  all  great   Americana. 

"The  people  of  thla  Nation  have  lost  their 
most  distinguished  and  devoted  public  serv- 
ant. No  other  man  has  done  more  for  hla 
country. 

■We  shall.  Indeed,  miss  Mr.  Sam." 
Byron  Skelton.  Texas  Democratic  national 
committeeman:  "Sam  Ratburn  waa  one  of 
America's  great  men  of  all  without  a  peer. 
He  walked  and  talked  with  the  mighty  but 
never  forgot  the  little  man  or  those  needing 
help  or  protection.  •  •  •  His  passing  la 
mourned  by  every  responsible  American. 
The  hearts  of  Texans  are  filled  with  aadneaa 
and  personal  tragedy,  because  In  losing  Sam 
Raburn  they  have  truly  lost  a  part  of  Texas." 
Attorney  General  Will  Wllaon  said: 
"I  am  greatly  saddened  by  news  of  the 
death  of  House  Speaker  Sam  Ratburn.  Hla 
passing  is  a  profound  loss  to  Americans 
everywhere.  The  legacy  he  leaves  behind 
Is  one  of  great  devotion  to  the  Nation  he 
served,  to  the  principles  upon  which  It  was 
founded  and  to  the  cause  of  peace.  History 
win  make  a  place  for  Mr.  Sam  among  the 
great  statesmen  of  our  time." 

Texas  Supreme  Court  Justice  Robert  W. 
Calvert,  whose  first  contact  with  Mr.  Sam 
waa   In   Washington,  had   this  to  say: 

"All  of  those  who  appreciate  the  true  art 
of  government  under  the  American  system 
will  mourn  the  death  of  Sam  Ratburn.  As 
Texas  as  the  soil  of  Fannin  County,  he  was 
unyielding  In  placing  the  welfare  of  his 
country  above  all  local  clamor.  More  than 
anything  else,  when  he  set  a  course,  he  was 
firm.  And  he  didn't  let  a  few  people  holler- 
ing at  him  deter  him  from  that  course.  He 
will  be  missed." 

Texas  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  John 
C    White  said: 

This  la  a  deep  personal  losa  to  me  and 
my  family,  a  losa  that  we  could  never  really 
be  prepared  to  accept.  My  one  thought  and 
hope  la  that  the  Rayburn  Library  might  now 
have  aa  many  friends  as  Mr.  Ratburn  had 
and  helped  and  guided  during  his  lifetime. 
I   know  that  Is  what  he  would  wish  for." 

Read  Cranberry,  a  page  boy  In  the  Texas 
House  of  Representatives  when  Ratburn  was 
speaker  of  the  Texas  House  and  who  la  now 
executive  director  of  the  LegUlatlve  Council, 
said: 


"He  didn't  have  much  of  a  smile  but  he 
had  an  Interesting  personality.  Everybody 
liked  him  and  had  great  respect  for  him." 
V!S.  District  Judge  R.  E'wlng  Thomason, 
El  Paso,  who  served  In  Congress  with  Rat- 
burn from  1930  to  1947  and  who  was  reared 
In  Gainesville,  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  home  of  his  close  friend,  termed  Mr. 
Sam  "one  of  the  greatest  public  officials  of 
thla  generation." 

"He  was  a  great  American.  He  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  record  In  public  service. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  principle  or  he  couldn't 
have  represented  the  Blackland  territory  In 
cast  Texas  for  so  many  years.  He  will  have 
his  place  In  history." 

Former  Lieutenant  Governor  and  now  Rail- 
road Commissioner  Ben  Ramsey  paid  tribute 
In  this  statement: 

"Texas  Is  fortunate  to  have  had  the  coun- 
sel, guidance,  and  political  Judgment  of  Sam 
Ratburn  for  50  years.  His  passing  Is  sad 
but  the  heritage  he  left  Is  permanent." 

R.  B.  (Bonna)  Rldgeway,  a  roommate  of 
Ratburn 's  when  both  were  members  of  the 
31st  Texas  legislative  session,  said  no  one 
questioned  Mr.  Sam  even  in  those  days. 

"He  was  nearer  being  100-percent  honest 
than  anyone  I  ever  knew.  His  three  most 
outstanding  attributes  were  honesty,  loyalty 
to  his  friends,  and  loyalty  to  the  Democratic 
Party.  Sam  Ratburn's  purpose  In  service  was 
to  do  what  was  best  for  the  people,"  said 
the  former  Texas  lawmaker. 

Sp>eaker  of  the  Texas  H  )use  of  Representa- 
tives James  Turman,  who  represents  Rat- 
burn's   home    county,   said: 

"Texas,  the  Nation  and  the  entire  free 
world  today  suffered  a  profound  loss.  Mr. 
Ratburn's  contributions  to  human  dignity 
will  live  as  long  as  the  Ideals  of  democracy. 
"Mr.  Sam  was  a  beloved  friend  of  the  Tiu- 
man  family  In  Fannin  County.  As  such,  I 
shall  never  forget  the  encouragement  and 
personal  help  he  gave  me  In  my  political  en- 
deavors. More  than  this,  his  noble  examples 
of  statesmanship.  Justice,  and  concern  for 
humanity  will  remain  an  Inspiration  to 
young  men  everywhere." 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations:  "The  Democratic  Party  has 
lost  one  of  the  most  colorful  figures  of  this 
century  and  the  Nation  one  of  Its  most  use- 
ful servants"  with  the  death  of  Speaker 
Ratburn. 

"I  have  lost  a  beloved  friend  and  ally  In 
many  battles,"  he  added. 

Representative  Omar  Burlkson,  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  serving  as  a  U.S.>  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations,  said : 

"Speaker  Ratburn  was  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed tremendous  power  and  Influence.  His 
power  and  Influence  did  not  entirely  ema- 
nate from  the  high  position  he  held  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  powerful  as  that  position  Is,  but  from  a 
personal  leadership  based  on  strength  of 
character  and  a  personal  integrity." 

Representative  Bruci  Alger,  of  Dallas,  the 
only  Republican  member  of  the  Texas  del- 
egation in  the  House,  said : 

"I  Join  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in 
expressing  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  Sam 
Ratburw.  His  long  and  eventful  tenure  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  certain  to 
le>;ve  its  mark  on  the  history  of  our  country. 
My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  his  sisters  and 
other  members  of  his  family." 

Representative  Olin  Teagttr,  of  College 
Station,  who  was  In  Hlllsboro  for  a  speech 
Thursday  night,  planned  to  stay  In  Texas 
and  attend  the  Ratburn  funeral.  He  said: 
"I  think  that  America  and  the  world  have 
lost  one  of  the  greatest  humans  that  ever 
lived.  He  waa  one  of  the  most  honest, 
honorable,  and  patriotic  men  I  ever  expect 
to  know." 

Congressman  Jim  Wright,  of  Fort  Worth, 
labeled  Speaker  Ratburn  the  greatest  man 
of  this  century  and  said  his  death  "leaves  a 
void  which  no  other  person  can  adequately 
fill." 


Wright,  a  Democrat  and  longtime  friend 
of  the  House  Speaker,  said,  "The  United 
States  and  indeed  the  entire  free  world  will 
miss  him  sorely." 

Representative  Walter  Rogkrs.  of  Pampa 
said : 

"The  United  States  and  Texas  have  lost 
one  of  their  great  chUdren.  A  man  wno 
never  lost  the  common  touch,  and  whose 
monument  will  live  forever  in  his  deeds  and 
accomplishments  for  his  fellow  man.  The 
entire  world  cajj  be  In  sorrow  at  this 
moment,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  who  knew 
Sam  Ratburn  will  be." 

Former  House  Speaker  Joseph  W.  Martin 
Jr..  Republican,  of  Massachusetts,  longtime 
Republican  counterpart  of  Speaker  Sam 
Ratburn,  said  when  advised  of  Ratburn's 
death : 

"Pew  men  have  had  a  greater  influence 
In  recent  years  on  our  national  life  than 
Speaker  Sam  RATBtniN.  He  was  an  outstand- 
ing legislator.  Speaker  longer  than  any  other 
man  In  history,  and  a  tower  of  strength  for 
sound   representative   govenunent. 

"A  man  of  great  ability,  high  Integrity 
and  Intensely  patriotic,  his  death  at  this 
crucial  period  is  a  calamity.  His  imcanny 
ability  to  keep  the  Democrats  In  Congress 
working  In  unison  will  be  sorely  missed. 
His  death  comes  as  a  blow  to  President  Ken- 
nedy and  the  country  in  these  critical 
months  ahead.  Personally,  I  mourn  the  loss 
of  an  Intimate  friend  and  associate  of  many 
years." 

House  Minority  Leader  Charles  A.  Hal- 
LECK,  Republican,  of  Indiana,  a  Member  of 
Congress  since  1935.  House  majority  leader 
In  the  80th  and  83d  Congresses  and  minority 
leader  in  this  Congress  and  the  last  one, 
said: 

"I  have  always  counted  Speaker  Sam  Rat- 
burn as  one  of  my  closest  friends  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States — as  I  have 
been  his  friend.  Ours  was  a  close  personal 
relationship  that  far  transcended  party  con- 
siderations. Sam  Ratbitrn  was  one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  time.  He  was  a  patriot 
of  outstanding  accomplishment.  In  these 
critical  times  his  passing  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  Congress  and  the  country.  His  was  al- 
ways a  steadying  hand  in  matters  of  great 
consequence  to  the  Nation." 

National  Democratic  Chairman  John 
Bailey,  who  accompanied  President  Ken- 
nedy to  the  west  coast  said: 

"The  career  of  Sam  Ratburn  is  more  elo- 
quent than  words  can  be  In  explaining  why 
Democrats  are  heartsick  with  ^ef  over  the 
passing  of  the  man  all  of  us  affectionately 
regarded  as  'Mr.  Democrat.'  The  career — 
longest  service  In  the  House,  longest  service 
as  Speaker,  three  times  the  chairman  of  na- 
tional conventions — demonstrates  that  Sam 
Ratburn  was  recognized  as  a  man  of  un- 
usual abilities,  integrity,  and  human  under- 
standing." 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana, 
Senate  majority  leader,  who  was  accom- 
panying President  Kennedy  on  his  trip  to 
the  West,  said  of  Ratbitrn's  death: 

"I  feel  that  I  have  lost  both  a  father  and 
brother,  but  I  know  the  Nation's  loss  Is 
greater  still.  He  is  the  ■  last  of  the  old 
frontiersmen  and  his  place  will  be  difficult 
to  All." 

Representative  Bob  Wilson,  of  California, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  congressional 
committee,  said: 

"Sam  Ratburn's  service  will  always  be  a 
bright  page  in  America's  history." 

Senator  Everett  M.  Dirkskn,  of  Illinois, 
Senate  minority  leader,  attending  the  funeral 
of  a  close  personal  friend  in  Peoria,  111., 
issued  this  statement  through  his  Wash- 
ington office: 

"Speaker  Sam  Ratbitrn  was  one  of  the 
great  statesmen  of  our  generation.  He  was 
a  man  of  consummate  courage.  I  remem- 
ber him  even  as  chairman  of  House  Com- 
merce Committee  when  he  handled  legisla- 
tion  which   had   a  durable   impact   on   the 
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economy  of  the  entire  counUy.  Aa  a  Speak- 
er he  waa  Impeccably  lair  and  hla  respect 
tat  the  rlghU  of  the  minority  party  was 
a  household  word." 

[From  the  Houston  Post,  Nov.  17.  1961) 
Mm.  Sam  Wotji-d  Hat«  Usltd  This  Yei-low- 
Ross  TMBtm 
Washington.— Joe  Bartletfs  yellow  rose 
was  the  kind  of  a  tribute  Speaker  Sam 
R.VTBU1N  would  have  appreciated. 

Bartlett.  a  reading  clerk  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was  on  his  way  to  work 
Thursday  when  he  heard  of  the  Speaker's 
death. 

Thinking  back  over  his  20  years  In  Wash- 
ington. Bartlett  remembered  such  things  as 
his  first  day  as  a  page  In  the  House  when 
he  was  Just  14  He  remembered  how.  on 
that  first  day.  he  had  broken  a  glass  and 
spilled  water  all  over  Ratbtjin.  And  he 
recaUed  the  Speakers  graclotxsncss  In  han- 
dling the  situation. 

There  were  other  memories  too — such  as 
his  chatting  with  RATsruN  and  having  his 
picture  made  with  him  Just  before  the 
Speaker  left  Washington  for  the  last  time 
In  August. 

In  all  the  time  he  knew  the  Speaker.  Bart- 
lett said,  "there  was  never  an  unkind  word  " 

"And  I  gave  Mr.  Ratbtkn  plenty  of  ex- 
cuses too."  he  added. 

So  Bartlett  stopped  at  a  florist's  shop  on 
his  way  to  work  Thursday  and  bought  a 
yellow  rose — like  the  song.  "The  Yellow 
Rose  of  Texas"  The  florist  gave  him  a 
black  HJ>bon  and  he  tied  it  around  the 
stem. 

In  the  House  Chamber.  Bartlett  quietly 
laid  the  single  flower  on  the  Speaker  s  desk. 

[FYom    the    Texas    Co-op    Power,    states lUe 

edition.  r>ecember   19611 

Mr.  Sam 

Mr  Sam  is  gone. 

8am  Ratbubn.  Member  and  Speaker  of 
the  US.  House  of  Representatives  longer 
than  any  other  man  In  history,  slipped  sway 
qxiletly  In  the  early  morning  of  November  16. 

But  he  will  long  be  remembered. 

He  will  be  remembered  by  all  as  both  the 
shrewdest  of  politicians  and  as  a  great  states- 
man. 

He  will  be  remembered  by  all  Texaus  as 
one  of  the  greatest  men  the  State  has  pro- 
duced. 

And  the  rural  electric  co-op  folks  will  re- 
member him  especially  as  coauthor  of  the 
original  Rural  Electrification  Act  and  as  a 
st^anch  friend  through  all  the  years  since 
1936. 

His  contributions  to  rural  electrification 
were  recognized  when  he  was  honored  In 
1959  by  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association.  A  picture  of  him  now 
hangs  In  the  NRECA  building  alongside  one 
of  Senator  George  Norrls,  the  other  coauthor 
and  leader  in  getting  the  rural  electrification 
bin  passed 

He  was  known  to  millions  as  "Mr.  Sam." 
"Mr.  Speaker."  and  even  "Mr.  Democrat  " 

In  the  process  of  earning  those  titles  he 
had  packed  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
Into  his  79  years  of  life. 

Mr.  Ratbubn  was  the  8th  In  a  family  of  11 
He   was  born  on   a  farm   In  Tennessee,   and 
his  family  moved  to  Texas  when  he  was  5 
They  settled  on  a  40-acre  farm  near  Bonham. 

Young  Ratbubh  attended  a  one-room 
country  school  at  Flag  Springs  and  worked 
on  the  farm  until  he  was  18.  Then  his 
father  gave  him  925  and  he  went  to  Eas( 
Textis  Normal  at  Commerce.  He  worked  his 
way  through  by  sweeping  floors  for  $3  a 
month,  and  he  completed  the  3-year  course 
in  a  years. 

After  2  years  as  a  country  schoolteacher, 
young  Sam  was  elected  to  the  Texas  House  of 
Representatives.  He  served  three  2-year 
terms,  the  last  as  speaker  of  the  house.     He 


was   the   youngest    speaker   uf    Uie   hiu.se    m 
Texas  hUtory. 

Mr.  Ratbubn  won  a  sent  In  the  63d  Con- 
gress in  1912  and  has  been  reelected  every 
2  years  since   then. 

He  was  first  named  Speaker  of  the  House 
in  1940.  With  the  exception  of  the  SOUi 
Congress  (1947-49)  and  the  83d  Congress 
ll95a-55),  he  has  held  that  office  ever  since. 
Mr  Sam  served  with  el«ht  Presidents:  Wil- 
son, Harding.  CcHjUdge.  Htxjver.  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt.  Truman.  Eisenhower,  and  Ken- 
nedy. 

And  In  the  latter  years  of  his  careor  Ms 
colleagues  agreed  that  he  wielded  px;wer  sec- 
ond only   to  that  of   the   President. 

President  Kennedy  himself  led  the  Nitl.n 
In  paying  Ulbute  to  Mr  Sam  He  Issvied  a 
BUiement  that  the  Nation  'has  lost  a  de- 
voted servant  and  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try an   unflinching  friend  " 

The  three  living  ex-Presldents,  Truman, 
Elsenhower,  and  Hoover  all  Joined  In  the 
tribute,  along  with  other  political  leaders 
from  both  parties. 

And  the  rural  elecUlc  lines  stand  a.s  an- 
other permanent  trlbu'e  to  his  service  to 
mankind. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  PiesidoiU.  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  Senator's  remarks,  and 
I  am  sure  that  at  an  appropriate  time 
other  Senators  will  wish  to  make  state- 
ments and  submit  eulogies  concerning 
the  life  and  the  works  of  this  great 
patriot. 

PRESIDE^NTT   KENNEDY'S    STATE   OF 
THE  UNION  MESSAGE 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  just 
delivered  a  great  sUte  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. He  has  ai;ain  demonstrated  con- 
clusively to  the  people  of  the  Uiuted 
Statos  the  quality  of  his  leadersiup — 
great  leader.ship.  He  has  pointed  con- 
vincingly to  the  fulfillment  to  date  of  the 
promise  his  administration  held  out 
when  It  took  office  a  year  ago  He  ha.s 
issued  a  memorable  clarion  call  to  the 
forces  of  freedom  at  home  and  abroad 

The  Nation  may  well  be  both  proud  of 
President  John  V.  Kennedy,  and  reliant 
upon  his  wise  and  courageous  guidance 
I  am  confident  that  he  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  our  country's  greatest  President."? 


This  new  record  clearly  afflrms  the 
long-range  performance  of  the  Boeing 
B-52  aircraft  In  combat  conflguratlon. 
Our  Nation  can  well  be  prood  of  this 
achievement. 

Every  Kansan  has  just  cause  for  pride 
In  the  engineering,  assembing,  and  pilot- 
ing of  this  great  aircraft. 

Boeing  B-52H  heavy  bombers  are  pro- 
duced in  the  Boeing  Aircraft  plant  at 
Wichita.  Kans.  Congratulations  are  due 
the  officers  and  personnel  of  the  Boeing 
Aircraft  Corp. 
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WORLDS  DISTANCE  RECORD 

ESTABLISHED  BY  B-52H   PLANE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
Boeing  B-52H  heavy  bomber  took  off 
from  Kedena  Airbase  in  Okinawa  at 
9  ajn.  yesterday  morning.  It  passed 
over  Washington.  DC,  this  morning  at 

I  a.m..  and  landed  in  Madrid  this  mor- 
ning at  7:52  eastern  standard  time 

This  spectacular  flight  of  over  12.000 
miles  established  a  new  record,  breakint,' 

II  existing  records.  The  B-52H  has 
broken  the  world's  distance  record  for 
all  typos  of  aircraft  without  refueling. 

On  October  1.  1946.  the  Navy  set  the 
world's  distance  record  in  a  flight  from 
Perth.  Australia,  to  Columbus.  Ohio,  a 
distance  of  11.235.6  miles,  in  a  little  over 
55  hours.  The  B-52H  has  just  flown 
over  12,000  miles,  at  an  average  speed 
of  575  miles  an  hour,  in  21  hours  and  52 
minutes. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR  JOHN 
D  HOBLITZELL.  JR.  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  genuine  sorrow  that  I  affirm  to  the 
Senate,  the  death  of  former  Senator 
John  D.  Hoblitzell.  Jr..  on  Saturday. 
January  6,  1962.  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Senator  HobliUell  was  my  Immediate 
distinguished  predecessor  In  the  Senate 
and  also  a  cherished,  personal  friend. 
His  sudden  passing,  attributed  to  a  heart 
attack,  has  grieved  not  only  his  family, 
but  a  host  of  friends  and  associates.  In- 
cluding his  former  colleagues  in  this 
forum. 

Mrs.  Randolph  and  our  two  sons  have 
joined  with  me  in  expressing  our  sym- 
pathy to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Chiu-lotte  Reed 
Hoblitzell,  and  the  three  children- 
Patricia,  17.  Julia,  16.  and  John  Reed. 
12. 

Senator  Hoblitzell  was  appointed  as  a 
Republican  to  flU  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  the  late  Senator  Matthew 
M.  Neely.  and  served  from  January  25, 
1958.  to  November  4.  1958.  During  his 
Senate  service  he  was  a  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
He  was  also  appointed  as  an  official  US. 
delegate  to  the  1958  Conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, Brazil. 

I  shall  state  some  facts  of  his  life  and 
of  his  public  service  and  my  personal 
observations  concerning  his  eventful 
career. 

•Jack"  HobliUell,  as  he  was  popularly 
known,  was  bom  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va  . 
December  30.  1912.  the  son  of  John  D . 
Sr  ,  and  Juliette  Smith  Hoblitzell.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  at 
Parkersburg,  and  was  gracuated  from 
West  Virginia  University  In  1934  with  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  In  political  sci- 
ence. He  was  president  of  his  graduat- 
ing class. 

Always  interested  in  the  university, 
he  was  appointed  to  its  board  of  gov- 
ernors in  1937  and  served  two  terms. 

During  World  War  n  he  served  46 
months  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  was  retired 
as  Lieutenant  Senior  Grade. 

Following  the  war,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Wood  County  School  Board,  and  In 
1954  was  elected  president  of  ttie  West 
Virginia  Sdiool  Bo«rd  Aaoelfttion. 

He  gave  generously  of  his  time  and 
talent  to  civic  and  fraternal  groups  and 
contributed  to  public  service  by  partici- 


pating in  the  activities  of  many  organiza- 
tions.   Some  of  them  were: 

Director,  West  Virginia  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  executive  committee.  Little 
Kanawha  Regional  Coimcilf  appointed 
to  West  Virginia  University  Board  of 
Governors,  1937,  served  two  terms;  pres- 
ident, Parkersburg  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  1939;  director.  U5.  Junior 
Ciiamber  of  Commerce.  1941-42;  chair- 
man. Vienna,  W.  Va.,  Fire  Conmiission; 
chairman,  Wood  County  Red  Cross.  1948: 
member,  Wood  County  School  Board, 
1950-56;  member,  West  Virginia  Council 
for  Economic  Education ;  delegate.  White 
House  Conference  on  Education,  1954; 
president,  Parkersburg  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 1953;  chairman.  Governor's  West 
Virginia  Commission  on  State  and  Local 
Finance,  1954;  vice  chairman  and  trus- 
tee. National  Citizens  Council  for  Better 
Schools,  1955;  president.  West  Virginia 
School  Board  Association,  1954;  member. 
Citizens  Committee  To  Investigate  West 
Virginia  Penal  and  Parole  System,  1954; 
Citizens  Committee  on  Higher  Education, 
1955;  president.  West  Virginia  Citizens 
Council  for  Better  Schools;  member. 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Science;  member,  reviewing  com- 
mittee. College  of  Commerce,  West  Vir- 
ginia University:  past  president.  Board 
of  Realtors,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

His  personal  awards  included : 

Outstanding  Young  Man  of  Year, 
Parkersburg,  1947;  West  Virginia  Man 
of  Year,  1956;  certiflcate,  activity,  and 
service  in  behalf  of  Crusade  for  Free- 
dom. June  1958:  certiflcate  of  service 
in  recognition  of  outstanding  service  to 
American  education.  National  Citizens 
Council  for  Better  Schools.  June  1958; 
citizens  award,  in  behalf  of  good  govern- 
ment, Parkersburg,  1956. 

Following  his  service  in  the  Senate, 
he  resumed  his  post  as  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Jackson  County  Bank  In 
Ravenswood,  W.  Va.,  and  later  moved 
to  Bluefleld.  W  Va.,  to  become  executive 
vice  president  of  the  First  National  Bank. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  w^as  vice 
president  of  Alexander  k  Alexander,  an 
Insurance  and  investment  firm  at  Clarks- 
burg. W.  Va. 

Senator  Hoblitzell  was  a  member  of 
the  Parkersburg  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
conducted  by  the  rector.  Rev.  Griffin  C. 
Callahan,  and  Rev.  William  C.  Bowie,  of 
Clarksburg.  Burial  was  in  Mount  Olivet 
Cemetery. 

Gov.  W.  W.  Barron,  of  West  Virginia, 
described  Senator  Hoblitzell  as  "an  out- 
standing West  Virginian  who  made  great 
contributions  to  the  good  of  his  State 
and  America.  He  also  will  be  missed  as 
a  personal  friend.  I  was  very  fond  of 
him." 

Former  Gov.  Cecil  H.  Underwood,  In 
whose  campaign  Hoblitzell  performed  a 
key  role  in  1956,  said: 

His  strong  voice  and  zealous  leadership 
will  be  greatly  mlsaed  In  Weet  Virginia.  I 
am  shocked  to  nee  such  a  young  man  leave 
our  scene. 

Representative    Kkn    Hxchlkr    c<Mn- 

mented: 

Hoblitzell  waf  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
and  public-spirited  men  I  haT*  ever  known. 


Representative  Arch  A.  Moou,  Jr., 
said: 

West  Virginia  has  lost  one  of  Its  truly 
good  men. 

Significant  tribute  was  expressed  by 
a  monber  of  his  former  Senate  staff, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Gallagher,  who  is  now  in 
the  employment  of  Senator  Fong,  of 
Hawaii: 

The  Senator  was  one  of  the  most  consider- 
ate and  thoughtful  persons  that  I  have  ever 
met.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  be  associated  with  him.  His  concern  for 
the  citizens  of  West  Virginia  was  very  great 
and  sincere. 

The  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  DaUy  Mail. 
In  a  meaningful  editorial,  set  forth  the 
value  of  his  splendid  service,  as  follows: 

Hx  Lxrr  West  Vixginia  in  His  Debt 

Jack  Hoblitzell  did  not  have  to  go  Into 
politics.  His  background,  his  interests,  and 
his  abilities  prepared  him  admirably  for  a 
successful  life  well  above  the  partisan  ex- 
change. And  having  decided  upon  politics 
Jack  Hoblitzell  did  not  have  to  cast  his  lot 
with  the  Republican  Party,  which  In  West 
Virginia  at  least  is  scarcely  the  way  to  fame 
and  fortune. 

But  Mr.  Hoblitzell  was  not  Interested  In 
the  easy  or  the  opportune  way.  He  believed 
devotedly  that  West  Virginia  needed  a  Re- 
publican Party  If  the  two-party  system  was 
to  function  properly,  and  he  gave  himself 
fully  and  unselfishly  to  making  it  the  best 
party  he  could.  To  this  task  he  brought  a 
clear  and  ranging  mind,  a  wholesome  and 
refreshing  Interest  In  public  affairs  and  a 
conviction  that,  win  or  lose,  it  is  the  business 
of  politics  to  make  sense  by  the  standard  of 
better  government. 

His  untimely  death  Is  a  loss  to  his  party 
and  a  misfortune  for  his  State.  Both  have 
profited  by  his  disinterested  service,  and 
both  would  be  f srther  along  the  road  If  there 
were  more  men  like  Jack  Hoblitzell  to  put 
their  public  responsibilities  above  their  pri- 
vate concerns. 

I  have  a  letter  which  Senator  Hoblitzell 
wrote  to  me  on  January  4,  2  days  before 
his  untimely  passing,  in  which  he  indi- 
cated he  was  the  spokesman  for  a  group 
of  West  Virginians  who  were  formulat- 
ing a  program  whereby  we  would  appro- 
priately celebrate  the  centeimial  of  West 
Virginia  in  the  year  of  1963. 

Mr.  President,  Jack  Hoblitzell  was  a 
man  of  courage  and  of  conviction — yet 
withal  a  sense  of  compassion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  es- 
teemed colleague. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  saddened  to  learn  that 
on  Saturday,  January  6,  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  and  a  fine  citizen  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  the  Honor- 
able John  D.  Hoblitzell,  Jr.,  fell  victim 
to  a  heart  attack.  A  prominent  polit- 
ical and  civic  leader,  he  was  appointed 
by  former  Gov.  Cecil  H.  Underwood 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  January  1958  after 
the  death  of  veteran  Senator  Matthew 
M.  Neely.  I  Uked  "Jack"  and  I  shall 
remember  him  as  a  pleasant  and  cheerful 
friend. 

I  Join  with  my  colleague  in  expressing 
sorrow  at  his  passing,  and  I  extend  my 
sympathy  to  his  family  and  loved  ones. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARUSON.  I  was  shocked  to 
learn  of  the  untimely  death  of  the  man 
whom  we  affectionately  knew  in  the 
Senate  as  "Jack"  Hoblitzell.  He  was  here 
only  a  short  period  of  time — 10  months. 
I  believe — but  those  of  us  who  had  the 
opportunity  to  know  him  learned  to  love 
him.  and  appreciated  Ws  outstanding 
service  to  his  State  and  his  Nation. 

He  was  a  conscientious,  hard-working, 
and  able  Senator  from  the  great-  State 
of  West  Virginia. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  become  closely 
associated  with  him  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I  know  of 
the  personal  interest  he  had  in  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Federal  employees  during 
that  service,  and  of  the  interest  he  had 
in  all  humankind. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sympathy  to  Mrs 
Hoblitzell  and  to  the  other  members  of 
the  family  of  the  late  Senator  Hoblitzell. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  he 
told  of  their  work  together  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I 
recall,  as  do  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  articulate,  active,  and  successful 
effort  of  my  predecessor  in  reference  to 
the  barring  from  the  U.S.  mails  of 
obscene  literature. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  was 
with  profound  sorrow  that  I  heard  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  announce  to 
the  Senate  the  death  of  the  former  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hoblitzell. 
It  was  the  privilege  of  Mrs.  Case  and 
myself  to  become  acqi^ainted  with  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoblitzell  during  the  time 
of  his  service  in  the  Senate.  We  found 
them  to  be  delightful  people  personally. 
Mr.  Hoblitzell  was  exceedingly  well  in- 
formed on  fiscal  matters  and  economic 
affairs  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion.   He  was  a  devoted  public  servant. 

To  Mrs.  Hoblitzell  and  other  members 
of  the  family  Mrs.  Case  &nd  I  extend 
our  sincerest  and  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
words  from  two  Members  of  this  body 
who  served  with  the  late  Senator 
Hoblitzell  are  most  appreciated. 


WEST  VIRGINIA'S  RISE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  when  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
a  reliable  chronicler  of  our  economic  life, 
reports  that  President  Kermedy  has  been 
fulfilling  his  campaign  pledge  to  assist 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  in  achievifig 
freedom  from  economic  distress,  it  is 
time  for  all  Americans  to  take  note  that 
John  F.  Kennedy  is  a  man  of  his  word. 

Candidate  Kennedy  made  no  idle 
promise  to  the  people  of  my  State.  To- 
day, as  President,  he  is  conscientiously 
working  for  an  economic  renaissance  of 
West  Virginia,  encouraging  defense  in- 
dustries to  locate  there,  and  memorial- 
izing all  Government  agencies  to  think  of 
the  State  when  formulating  their  various 
programs. 
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The  slow  comeback  of  the  economy 
of  West  Virginia,  under  the  strong  hand 
of  President  Kennedy,  is  described  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  Paul  Duke,  in  the  Decem- 
ber 28.  1961,  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Because  I  believe  this  article 
should  be  xiniversally  read,  so  that  all 
Americans  can  appreciate  the  integrity 
of  our  President's  campaign  pledges.  I 
ask^unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 
Wivr     ViBcnriA's    Risi — IncmiAaKo    Fideral 

Am,  Nation AL  Recovbit  Hklf  Lift  State  s 

XCOMOMT ABMINMTBATION  FUNNELS  MORE 

Dktknh  WoaK  Into  Aeea;  Local  Deive 
Luaxs  Inddstet— Fulfilling  a  Campaign 
Plxdce 

(By  Paul  Duke) 

Ckaeleston.  W.  Va.— With  an  asalst  from 
Old  Frtcnd  John  F  Kennedy,  this  most  de- 
pressed State  In  the  Union  Is  slowly  begin- 
ning to  emerge  from  Its  long  dark  siege  of 
economic  distress. 

The  chronic  slump  which  has  aflUcted 
West  Virginia  since  1958  U  easing  under  the 
Impact  of  Federal.  State,  and  self-help  meas- 
ures. Unemployment.  In  many  respects 
worse  here  than  In  any  other  Sta'.e  In  the 
land.  Is  down  to  around  10  percent  of  the 
working  force  from  over  11  percent  a  year 
ago  and  from  a  high  of  15  percent  early  this 
year.  8tepped-up  business  expunslon  hiis  re- 
sulted In  5,000  new  Jobs  since  July  1:  even 
the  downtrodden  coal  Industry  Is  enjoying 
a  mild  pickup  In  employment. 

"The  sun  Is  rising  again  over  West  Vi.-- 
glnla."  exults  one  top  State  official,  express- 
ing a  widespread  revival  of  confidence 

There  3  a  general  recognition,  of  course. 
that  part  of  the  State's  upturn  Is  traceable 
♦o  a  national  recovery  from  recession — a  re- 
covery that  was  bound  to  iiffect  even  the 
mo«t  depressed  areas.  Steel  mills,  for  ex- 
ample, are  demanding  more  West  Virginia 
coal   to  stoke   flred-up   furnaces. 

But  Uncle  Sam's  role  In  the  budding  ren- 
aissance also  Is  large.  Federal  funds  are 
flowing  Into  the  State  In  record  volume 
by  some  estimates  an  additional  $350  mil- 
lion has  been  allocated  under  various  assist- 
ance programs  since  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration assumed  power  In  January  1960. 
The  Democratic  regime  in  Washington  Is 
striving  to  funnel  Government  contracts  to 
West  Virginia  Industry  and  ^fs  helping  t.) 
lure  in  new  plants  as  well. 

a  pentagon  prod 

Thus,  the  Pentagon  Is  encouraging  defense 
contractors  to  consider  locating  In  West  Vir- 
ginia Implicit  Is  the  suggestion  they  may 
benefit  thrtnigh  Increased  orders.  One  re- 
sult: Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp,  after  being 
prodded  by  Air  Force  Secretary  Zuckert.  de- 
cided to  open  a  plant  at  Clarksburg  that  will 
employ  250  to  make  parts  for  the  C  130 
transport  plane. 

While  Its  eminently  logical  that  this 
special  trouble  spot  should  qualify  for  special 
Federal  help,  political  sis  well  as  economic 
motives  underlie  Washington's  efforts  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  obviously  Is  following  through 
on  his  campaign  pledge  to  help  West  Virginia 
get  back  on  Its  feet.  Understandably,  he  ha.s 
a  warm  spot  In  his  heart  for  this  State  of  1  8 
million.  For  It  w£«,  after  all.  his  surprise 
triumph  over  Minnesota's  Senator  Hubert 
HuMPHftET  in  the  May  1960  Democratic 
primary  here  that  put  Mr  Kennedy  on  the 
road  to  the  Democratic  nomination  and  the 
Presidency 

State  officials  report  Washington  doors  are 
alwa3rB  open  to  them.  "All  we  have  to  do  is 
call  and  ihmj  come  running  to  help,"  declares 


a  State  relief  aid,  finding  that  Federal  agen- 
cies are  bending  over  backward  to  assist  the 
State  Democratic  administration  of  Oov. 
Wallace  W.  Barron.  Governor  Barron,  who 
took  office  last  January  himself,  asserts;  "I 
dont  know  of  any  way  the  new  administra- 
tion could  be  more  helpful" 

Indeed,  the  Pr««ldent  Is  keeping  Ube  on 
much  of  the  rehabilitation  effort  and  has  a 
personal  watchdog  on  the  scene  In  State 
Democratic  Chairman  Robert  McI>>nough.  a 
prime  backer  In  last  years  primary  Several 
times  Mr.  Kennedy  has  met  with  State  leaders 
to  discuss  State  economic  problems.  Once, 
during  a  visit  of  local  citizens  Interested  In 
converting  an  unused  Government  ordnance 
plant  at  Morgantown  to  an  Industrial  opera- 
tion, the  President  picked  up  the  telephone 
and  requested  the  Oovernmenfs  General 
Services  Administration  to  give  speedier  con- 
sideration to  the  matter. 

SOME  REI'tBLlCANS  BELmLE  AID 

West  Virginias  praise  for  the  President  s 
help  Is  not  unanlmou.s,  to  be  sure  Some 
Republicans  maintain  that  the  Federal 
Lugess  Is  a  mere  drop  In  the  economic 
bucket,  that  the  State  remains  a  long  way 
rrt>m  real  recovery  "Kennedy  has  nut  by  any 
means  fulfllled  his  campaign  promise  to  lift 
West  Virginia  out  of  the  doldrums.'  contends 
former  OOP  Mayor  David  Francis,  of  Hunt- 
ington. 

At  best,  the  present  rate  of  jnpruvement  In 
this  State  may  nut  be  maintained  Indef- 
initely, at  worst,  a  steel  strike  i^ext  summer 
could  drastically  reduce  purchases  of  coal 
"A  steel  strike  would  knock  us  flat  en  (jur 
faces  again."  reasons  a  Republican  leader 
If  coal  doesn't  muve.  West  Virginia  doesn't 
move  " 

Certainly  the  reco'.ery  period  will  !>■  pro- 
longed and  painful.  No  overnight  iJooms 
are  in  prcispect  Unemployment  Is  expected 
to  continue  high  in  the  southern  tier  uf  coal- 
prixluclng  couuUes  in  a  lung  Uine.  nearly 
one  of  every  four  workers  still  Is  without  a 
Job  In  Boone  and   Logan  Counties. 

While  the  State  Is  beginning  to  attract 
more  industry.  It  desperately  needs  a  few 
major  concerns  that  would  employ  thou- 
sands and  not  Just  hundrcd.s  But  rough 
terrain  aikd  Inadequate  water  supplies  hin- 
der prospects  in  many  localities.  In  others, 
the  flight  of  young  people  out  of  the  State 
has  reduced  the  bulk  of  the  remaining  labor 
force  to  unskilled  older  men  little  sought  by 
modern    Industry 

"We're  not  so  sick  as  we  were  but  we  still 
have  lots  of  bedsores."  sums  up  a  veteran 
Charleston    newspaperman 

PUSHING    ON    SEVERAL    KRONTS 

Whatever  the  final  outcome,  the  evidence 
so  far  suggests  Mr  Kennedy  is  trying  hard 
on  several  fronts  to  keep  his  pledge  of  help 
His  first  Executive  order  last  winter  had  the 
effect  of  doubling  the  amount  of  free  Federal 
surphi.s  fiMKl  distributed  to  the  State's  needy, 
lesser  Increases  went  to  other  States.  This 
was  8i>jn  followed  by  establishment  In 
hard-hit  McDowell  County  of  the  adminis- 
tration's tirst  pilot  project  lor  helping  the 
p<X)r  buy  their  staples  directly  from  groceries 
with  Federal  food  stamps  More  than  'J50  - 
OOO  West  Virginians  are  now  getting  free 
surplus  food,  and  .some  17,000  are  getting 
fovxl  stamps. 

Under  relief  measures  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  approved  by  Congress.  West 
Virginia  is  receiving  an  extra  #30  million 
this  year  in  extended  unemployment  bene- 
fits and  aid  t<j  dependent  children  of  Jobless 
parents.  Money  from  the  new  $394  million 
program  to  help  depressed  areas  rebuild 
their  economies  Ls  beginning  to  roll  In.  with 
the  go-ahead  already  given  for  construction 
of  a  furniture  factory  in  Mingo  County  and 
for  Job  retraining  projects  In  Mingo.  Grant, 
Cab«ll,  and  Wayne  Counties.     Just  last  week 


Federal  approval  was  given  to  a  general  re- 
development plan  drawn  up  by  Jackaon 
County 

By  far  the  biggest  bonanza  U  an  "extra" 
150-mile  interstate  highway.  90  percent  fed- 
erally financed,  that  wUl  cut  through  rugged 
mounUln  country  to  link  the  northern  area 
wlUi  the  somewhat  Uolated  Interior.  Not 
only  will  Route  79  mean  an  estimated  $225 
million  In  Federal  road  funda.  but  It  also 
will  provide  a  badly  needed  artery  for  truck- 
ing West  Virginia  products  to  northern 
commercial  centers.  The  Interior  Anally 
win  have  easy  and  direct  access  to  the  major 
markets  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Lake  Erie  In- 
dustrial complex.  Within  the  State,  the 
bonus  highway  project  has  been  Joyously 
received.  "We  couldn't  build  It  by  ourselves 
in  a  thousand  years,  "  remark*  one  State 
official 

But  the  award  of  this  plum  has  also  pro- 
duced a  loud  cry  of  payoff  from  Ohio's  Rep- 
resentative ScHEExa.  ranking  Republican  on 
the  House  Roads  Subcommittee  on  Roads. 
He  and  other  out-of-State  critics  have  stren- 
uously objected  to  the  allocation  method: 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  simply  dipped 
Into  a  343-mlle  reserve  set  aside  for  all  50 
States  and  gave  West  Virginia  nearly  half 
the  total  Bureau  olftclals  take  the  view  that 
no  Injustice  Is  being  done  the  other  SUtes. 
they  reason  that  Congress  seems  certain  to 
increase   the  reserve   later. 

In  some  cases,  the  Kennedy  regime  Is  find- 
ing Justification  for  rendering  help  that  the 
Eisenhower  administration  could  not.  would 
n,it,  or  did  not  furnish.  BUte  Republican 
leaders  tried  unsuccessfully  to  win  approval 
for  the  new  highway  In  recent  years  but 
couldn  t  budge  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
Somewhat  similarly,  a  bogged-down  move  to 
convert  an  InactUtxted  naval  gun  factory  In 
South  Ch.u-leston  Into  a  private  chemical 
plant  has  been  given  the  green  light  by  the 
new  administration. 

The  Kennedy  camps  endeavor  to  channel 
more  defense  contracts  Into  West  Virginia, 
whose  share  of  the  national  pie  is  extremely 
small,  fares  a  big  problem;  West  Virginia  In- 
dustries for  the  most  part  are  not  equipped 
to  handle  major  defense  orders  for  such 
things  as  airplane  frames  and  missiles.  But 
under  Defense  Department  pressure  a  num- 
ber of  prime  contractors  are  surveying  West 
Virginia  firms  with  an  eye  toward  giving 
them  more  subcontract  production  of  com- 
ponent parts  for  military  equipment. 

NEW   SHIPTAXD   CONTXACT 

As  It  Is.  the  State  U  benefiting  more  than 
ever  On  December  13.  for  example,  the 
Marietta  Manufacturing  Co.  received  a  $5  4 
minion  award  to  build  two  Navy  oceano- 
graphlc  vessels  at  Its  Ohio  River  shipyard  at 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.  The  contract  will 
mean  an  additional  600  Jobs. 

Some  West  Vlrglnlar«  feel,  however,  that 
State  and  community  efforts  are  helping 
every  bit  as  much.  If  not  more,  than  the 
Washington  assistance.  The  State  la  cur- 
rently teaching  new  skills  to  2,000  of  lU 
63.300  unemployed  In  training  units  set  up 
In  32  of  the  65  counties.  Of  100  recent 
graduates  of  a  training  sch(X>l  at  Welch.  69 
quickly  found  Jobs  in  their  new  pursuits  of 
auto  and  appliance  repair  and  machine  work 

Moreover,  the  new  State  commerce  depart- 
ment, created  by  the  legislature  last  winter, 
IS  making  headway  In  Its  attempt  to  snare 
new  industry  New  enterprises  coming  In 
Include  a  North  American  Aviation  plant 
at  Princeton  for  making  B-70  bomber  parts 
and  a  Corning  Glass  Works  ovenware  plant 
at  Martlnsburg.  Other  newcomers  will  man- 
ufacture electronics  equipment,  aluminum 
products  and  textiles.  Since  September  1. 
30  outside  Industries  have  dispatched  rep- 
resentatives into  the  State  to  Investigate 
site  poaslbUlUee. 
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In  addition,  expansion  Is  underway  at  Du 
Font's  chemical  plant  at  Belle,  mc  Corp.'s 
chemical  works  at  South  Charleston,  Oood- 
rlch-Gulf  Chemicals'  synthetic  rubber  plant 
at  Institute  and  International  Nickel  Co.'s 
tubing  factory  at  Huntington. 

Governor  Barron  Is  pushing  hard,  too,  to 
develop  a  flourishing  tourist  trade.  The 
State  already  Is  preparing  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram to  lure  outsiders  to  Its  lOOth  birthday 
In  1963.  Anotlier  project  In  the  works:  an 
$800,000  State- sponsored  building  at  the 
1964  New  York  World's  Fair  to  promote  West 
Virginia's  Rttra/;tlona. 

XXCOVEXT     AND     TAXES 

Such  recovery  efforts  are  not'  without 
their  cost  to  West  Virginians,  of  course.  A 
new  State  Income  tax  was  Imposed  this  year 
and  the  State  sales  tax  has  been  boosted 
to  3  percent  from  2  percent  bringing  a  deluge 
of  complaints  from  merchants  along  the  Vir- 
ginia border  who  report  losing  business  to 
that  no-sales- tax  State.  Total  State  tax 
collections  are  expected  to  climb  to  $380 
million  in  the  :l8cal  year  ending  next  June, 
from  $343  million  In  the  previous  year. 

The  new  mood  of  hope  has  spread  In 
various  ways.  There  Is  even  talk  about  a 
renaissance  In  the  ooal  InHjistry  through  es- 
tablishment of  pipelines  Into  major  east- 
em  markets.  Ctovemor  Barron  plans  to  ask 
the  legislature  iit  Its  new  session  In  January 
to  authorlae  land  acquisition  for  the  proj- 
ect. The  pipelines  would  permit  transport 
of  a  ooal-water  mixture  called  slurry  at 
rates  making  coal  more  oompetltlve  with  gas 
and  oil.  II  successful,  It's  claimed,  the  move 
could  mean  eventual  reopening  of  hundreds 
of  mines. 

Even  BO,  West  Virginia  Is  rapidly  moving 
away  from  Its  old  reliance  on  coal  as  Its  eco- 
nomic backbone.  Manufacturing  now  enjoys 
a  greater  role  nearly  everywhere.  Beckley, 
which  almost  became  a  ghoet  town  when 
coal  hit  the  skids,  has  staged  a  major  come- 
back by  regeanng  to  factory  production  of 
plastics,  textiles  and  electrical  goods:  the 
Beckley  Manufacturing  Co.,  largest  in  the 
area,  employs  {>00  making  electronics  parts. 
Business  leaders;  predict  the  Ohio  Valley  area, 
now  the  one  oasis  of  prosperity  with  Its 
gleaming  chemical  plants,  will  be  In  the 
van  of  any  new  nationwide  boom. 

Iitevltably.  the  new  Federal  aid  programs 
have  been  accompanied  by  snags  and  com- 
plalnU.  There  is  local  criticism  about  red- 
tape  In  qualifying  lor  Industrial  develop- 
ment loans  under  the  Depressed  Areas  Act. 
While  44  counties  are  eligible  for  assistance, 
money  cannot  be  obtained  unless  a  locality 
draws  up  a  full-scale  economic  development 
plan.  After  this  Is  approved.  It  then  must 
submit  additional  plans  to  supjDort  Indi- 
vidual project  requests. 

Some  labor  leaders  grumble  that  not 
enough  Is  being  done  to  clear  up  severe 
pockets  of  unemployment.  "We  could  stand 
a  lot  more  help,"  says  a  top  official  cS.  the 
State  labor  federation.  The  continued  high 
flow  of  residual  oil  and  glass  Imports,  with 
consequent  damage  to  markets  for  locally 
produced  coal  and  glass  prtxlucts,  still 
rankles. 

But  even  critics  concede  the  administra- 
tion Is  making  West  Virginia  Justify  Its 
requests  and  Is  showing  remarkable,  non- 
partlsanahlp  In  parceling  out  assistance. 

The  administration  refused  to  okay  a  $10 
minion  contTEurt  to  Wheeling's  commTinlty- 
sponsored  Weat  Virginia  Ordnance  Oo.  for 
production  of  M-14  Army  rifles  even  though 
local  and  State  leaders  made  a  strong  pitch 
for  the  work.  Pentagon  officials  said  they 
felt  Thompson  Ramo  Wooldrldge.  Inc., 
Cleveland,  which  got  the  contract,  was  bet- 
ter qualified.  The  controversial  Interstate 
highway   required    major    changes    In   rout- 


ing and  had  to  be  submitted  three  times 
before  gaining  final  clearance  frcon  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Boads. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA SALES  TAX  ACT— CHANGE 
OP  CONFEREES 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
closing  dajrs  of  the  last  session,  there  was 
before  the  conferees  from  the  House 
and  the  Senate  HJR.  258,  which  was  the 
District  of  Columbia  sales  tax  bill.  It 
was  a  very  important  and  much  needed 
piece  of  legislation.  During  the  closing 
days  of  the  session  the  conferees  were 
unable  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to 
the  terms  of  the  bill. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
still  further  insist  upon  its  amendments 
to  the  said  bill,  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  House,  and  that  new 
conferees  be  appointed.  I  may  say  that 
the  conferees  I  am  asking  to  be  desig- 
nated are  the  regular  members  of  the 
Fiscal  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  They 
had  the  hearings.  They  heard  all  the 
testimcMiy  in  this  rather  involved,  com- 
plicated and  complex  revenue  situation 
which  exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  as  soon  as  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  are  appointed,  the  House 
will  appoint  new  conferees  and  that  they 
will  meet  very  quickly  and  get  to  some 
agreement  on  the  bill,  which  relates  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  tax  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Presiding 
Officer  appointed  Mr.  Smith  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Bible,  and  Mr.  Beall  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


A  BLUEPRINT  TO  SAVE  LATIN 
AMERICA  FROM  CASTRO 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"We  Can  Save  Latin  America  From 
Castro,"  written  by  Gov.  Luis  Mufioz- 
Marin,  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  which 
appeared  in  the  December  17  issue  of 
This  Week  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wb  Can  Save  Ljitin   Amseica  From   Castro 
(By  Gov.  Luis  Miifloz-Marln) 

San  Jttan,  P.R. — Every  freedom -loving  per- 
son In  the  United  States  Is  worried  today 
about  how  to  halt  the  spread  of  Cuban- 
type  revolution  through  Latin  America. 

Let  me  make  this  clear.  It's  not  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  revolution  in  Cuba  that  has 
thoiightful  people  concerned.  That  revolu- 
tion was  long  overdue.  Rather  It's  the  way 
that  Fidel  Castro  has  needlessly  laid  the 
Cuban  revolution  at  the  feet  of  Soviet  total- 
itarianism. I,  for  one,  was  in  favor  of  revo- 
lution In  Cuba,  including  social  revolution, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  even  Castro  him- 
self could  have  carried  It  out  in  terms  of 
freedom  and  friendship  with  the  United 
States  and  the  Western  World.  It  is  a  tragic 
and  quite  unnecessary  loss  that  it  did  not 
take  that  course. 

Meanwhile,  it  Is  obvious  that  agents  of 
Havana  as  well  as  Moscow  are  working  to- 


gether for  subversive  purposes  In  every  other 
Latin  American  "fitftrn. 

How  can  Latin  America  cope  with  this 
new  kind  of  revolution? 

Not  with  gvms  and  tanks,  let  me  empha- 
size. It  can  only  be  done  by  wiping  out  the 
evils  that  prevail  in  varying  degrees  In  all 
Latin  American  countries.     Just  think: 

The  per  capita  Income  in  Peru  Is  $119  a 
year.  And  $128  In  Bolivia.  That  U  less 
than  the  average  man  In  the  United  States 
earns  in  3  weeks. 

In  Ecuador  one-flfth  of  1  percent  of  the 
people  hold  over  one-third  of  the  land. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  population  of  Bo- 
livia Is  Illiterate.     And  90  percent  in  Haiti. 

Life  expectancy  In  Guatemala  Is  only  43.8 
years.  Compare  that  with  the  69  years  of 
the  United  States. 

To  sick,  hungry  people  living  under  con- 
ditions of  grave  Injustice,  Communist  and 
Pldellsta  promises  of  a  better  life  can  be 
tempting.  The  price  Is  their  liberty,  of 
course,  but  many  have  never  experienced 
liberty  in  their  own  lives. 

Fortunately,  a  determined  move  is  at  last 
underway  to  Improve  conditions,  to  set  in 
movement  the  peaceful  revolution  that  is 
the  only  alternative  to  a  violent  one.  The 
"Alliance  for  Progress"  that  was  signed  at 
Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  last  summer  com- 
mits the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
to  an  intensive  effort  toward  that  goal.  It 
combines  the  work  and  ideas  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica with  United  States  financial  support  and 
technical  cooperation. 

The  main  Job  will  have  to  be  done  by  the 
Latin  American  nations  themselves.  On  the 
basis  of  our  experience  In  Puerto  Rico,  I  am 
convinced  that  they  can  do  it — and  in  a 
democratic  way  with  respect  for  personal 
freedom.  Not  many  years  ago,  Puerto  Rico 
could  have  been  a  fertile  field  for  subversive 
activities.  Many  of  our  people  were  hungry. 
Most  were  extremely  poor.  Disease,  Igno- 
rance and  hopelessness  were  everywhere. 
"The  Poorhouse  of  the  Caribbean."  we  were 
called. 

Not  any  more,  however.  By  fresh  think- 
ing and  hard  work,  we  have  raised  our  stand- 
ard of  living  until  It  Is  the  second  highest 
in  all  Latin  America.  We  have  a  fine  flour- 
ishing democracy  and  the  2,300,000  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  PuCTto  Rico  are 
solidly  behind  it. 

The  last  Communist  who  tried  for  public 
office  here  received  precisely  238  votes  out  of 
half   a   million. 

To  one  degree  or  another,  the  problems 
we  faced  are  the  same  that  affect  Latin 
America  today.  As  a  result,  a  number  of 
Latin  Americans  have  come  to  Puerto  Rico 
to  learn  which  of  our  experiences  could  be 
of  help  to  them.  There  are  many,  I  think — 
a!wa3rs  remembering  that  adaptations  must 
be  made  to  meet  differing  situations. 

Operation  Bootstrap  Is  the  name  we  have 
given  to  the  economic  part  of  our  effort 
toward  a  good  life.  Throughout,  careful 
planning  and  a  set  of  thorough  priorities 
have  been  our  rule.  I  heartily  urge  both. 
Poor  nations,  like  poor  people,  cannot  afford 
to  be  careless.  Every  dollar  or  peso  must 
swing  Its  whole  weight. 

Here  are  the  points  that  worked  well  for 
ub: 

i.  land  reform 

The  most  important  thing  of  all  is  to  give 
hope  to  people,  especially  to  hungry  farmers 
who  have  been  forced  to  till  other  men's  soil 
for  a  few  cents  a  day. 

We  broke  up  land-holdings  over  5O0  acres 
and  paid  the  owners  a  fair  market  price  In 
cash.  With  the  land,  we  set  up  a  special 
kind  of  farm  cooperatives  In  which  the  Work- 
ers not  only  drew  regular  wages  but  shared 
In  the  profits.  In  addition,  we  distributed 
land  directly  to  people  for  farms  of  a  size 
suitable  for  working  by  a  family. 
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We  could  not  give  l*nd  to  ail  the  landless 
at  once,  but  tangible  results  could  be  seen. 
So  there  was  hope. 

I  remember  what  a  man  60  years  old  who 
had  never  owned  land  said  when  he  received 
his  plot. 

'You  mean  the  land  Is  really  mine  now?" 
he  asked  Incredulously. 

"Yes,  It  Is  now  yours."  he  was  told.  "Not 
even  you  can  take  It  away  from  yourself  ' 
Tears  were  In  his  eyes.  "You  cannot  know 
what  It  means."  he  said,  "after  all  these  years 
of  belonging  to  the  land  to  have  the  land 
belong  to  me." 

2  TAX  BzroRM 
One  of  the  reasons  the  rich  get  richer  and 
the  poor  get  poorer  Is  low  taxation  of  those 
abundantly  able  to  pay.  and  the  evasion 
even  of  that  It  Is  the  curse  of  a  great  part 
of  Latin  ^America  today. 

Very  early,  we  undertook  a  complete  re- 
organization of  our  tax  structure  to  make 
certain  that  everyone  bore  a  fair  share  of  the 
tax  load. 

It  gave  us  the  money  to  tackle  our  reforms 
I  doubt  If  the  nations  of  Latin  America  can 
ever   wipe   out   poverty    unless   they   remedy 
their  tax  Inequities. 

3      WATD    AND    XLXCnUC    POWER 

There  are  cities  In  Latin  America  where 
patients  have  died  on  the  operating  table 
because  there  was  not  enough  power  to  keep 
the  light  going 

There  are  cities  where  water  Is  In  such 
short  supply  that  It  has  to  be  rationed  There 
are  countries  where  once  rich  land  Is  so 
parched  for  water  that  It  has  become  desert 

There  was  a  time  when  much  of  Puerto 
Rico's  land  was  parched,  too.  and  we  could 
not  build  factories  for  lack  of  electric  cur- 
rent to  run  them. 

It  meant  straining  our  resources,  but  we 
borrowed  every  dollar  we  could  for  the  con- 
struction of  vast  hydroelectric  projects 
This  gave  us  water  to  Irrigate  our  land  and 
the  electric  power  we  needed  so  badly  to  In- 
dustrialize 

We  ran  the  powerllnes  Into  the  hills  as 
well  as  the  cities.  The  bare  light  bulb  In  a 
farmers  hut  may  not  have  added  to  the 
decor,  but  as  one  of  our  hill  people  said. 
"These   wires   bring   light   Into   our    hearts  " 

I  was  happy  to  see  the  U.S.  Government 
offer  to  assist  Latin  America  In  developing 
Its  water  resources.  1  hope  very  much  that 
the  various  Latin  American  countries  take 
advantage  of  this  proposal. 

«.     HOUSING 

Unquestionably,  the  biggest  single  social 
problem  In  Latin  America  today,  the  one  that 
contributes  most  to  a  sense  of  misery  and 
despair,  Is  bad  housing  There  are  slums  so 
dreadful  as  to  be  unbelievable.  The  United 
Nations  made  a  survey  In  this  connection  It 
found  that  Latin  America  urgently  needed 
a  minimum  of  25  million  decent  homes 

The  problem  can  be  beaten  It  must  be 
beaten. 

Governments  can  do  their  part  by  clearing 
slums  and  building  low-cost  housing  so  far 
as  their  budgets  allow.  In  Puerto  Rico,  we 
have  provided  low-rent  housing  for  133,500 
people  In  the  past  10  years 

But  the  governments  do  not  have  to  do 
It  all  The  people  will  pitch  In  Some  years 
ago.  we  tried  a  scheme  under  whlclr  the 
Government  supplied  concrete,  equipment. 
and  a  foreman.  Then  the  people  built  small 
houses  themselves. 

The  response  was  Inspiring  In  rural  com- 
munity after  rural  community,  neighbors 
worked  together  nights  and  weekends  to  help 
each  other  complete  their  new  homes  That 
way  we  were  able  to  put  up  such  houses  for 
Just  $400  apiece.  To  date,  over  12.600  of 
these  self-help  houses  have  been  built. 
'     People  pay  them  off  at  $3  a  month. 


5.    n«DUST»XALIZATION 

It  Is  the  dream  of  every  underdeveloped 
nation,  I  suppose,  Uj  Industrialize— to  estab- 
lish factories  that  will  furnUh  new  Jobs  at 
good  wages  for  Its  hordes  of  unemployed,  and 
to  manufacture  the  products  required  to  ex- 
pand Its  economy  The  trouble  Is  that  enor- 
mous capital  Is  essential,  and  underdeveloped 
nations  don't  have  it 

We  Puerto  Rlcans  know  how  desperate  this 
quandary  can  be  We  have  lived  through  It 
Accordingly,  we  have  developed  a  plan  to 
attract  new  Industry  to  our  towns,  cities, 
and  countryside.  We  have  channeled  Gov- 
ernment funds  as  well  as  private  capital  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  new  Industries 
We  have  given  10  years'  tax  exemption  Ui 
companies  starting  new  Industries  here-  and 
13  years'  exemption  If  they  establish  them- 
selves In  the  countryside  or  small  towns 
We  have  erected  facUiry  bulldlUKS  ourselves 
for  the  companies  to  move  Into  We  have 
set  up  courses  to  train  workers  In  new  skills 
More  than  700  new  plants  have  now  been 
opened  During  the  past  decade,  unem- 
ployment has  been  reduced  substantially  In 
spite  of  a  7-percent  rise  In  population,  and 
real  wages  have  more  than  doubled  The 
Puerto  Rlcan  gross  national  product  Is  cur- 
rently increasing  at  the  rate  of  9  4  percent  a 
year 

Some  Latin  Americans  say.  "Vuu  Puerto 
Rlcans  are  doing  so  well  because  you  have 
free  access  to  U  S    markets  " 

It  s  true  But  If  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions would  Join  together  to  form  a  common 
market,  removing  tariff  barriers,  they  could 
do  even  better  They  are  rich  In  natural  re- 
sources, whereas  our  only  real  natural  re- 
source Is  people  True,  the  economic  aid  pro- 
vided Puerto  Rico  by  the  United  States  Is 
larger  than  that  which  could  be  given  to  any 
other  Latin  American  country  of  our  size 
But.  again,  the  vast  abundance  of  unused 
land,  the  rich  mineral  deposits  and  the  un- 
used tax  potential  In  most  Latin  American 
countries  make  up  for  this 

S     PUBLIC    HKALTH 

Tuberculosis  Is  an  evil  companion  So  are 
malaria  and  dysentery  Latin  Americans  can 
testify  to  that  They  have  these  killers  with 
them  24  hours  a  day.  Millions  of  their  chil- 
dren  die  of  them 

It  will  demand  a  tremendous  effort  to  sup- 
press endemic  diseases  like  these,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  It  can  be  done.  The  esubllsh- 
ment  of  medical  clinics.  X-ray  programs, 
sanitary  drives,  and  education  In  hygienic 
methods  can  achieve  miracles  A  better  diet 
would  do  a  great  deal  by  Itself  toward  con- 
trolling many  diseases  that  are  caused  by 
extrem*"  poverty 

In  1940,  Puerto  Rico's  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis  was  260  per  100,000  Now,  It  is 
down  to  29  per  100.000  and  still  talllni?  Once 
malaria  was  a  great  scourge  Now.  we  have 
not  had  a  malaria  death  In  6  years  "  It  adds 
up  to  this  The  death  rate  In  Puerto  Rico  Is 
now  lower  than  In  the  United  States 

7      CDUCATION 

"I  cannot  read  or  write,  but  I  will  not 
rest  until  my  children  learn   how   ■ 

This  Is  the  feeling  all  over  Latin  America. 
There  Is  a  deep,  unquenchable  thirst  for 
education,  and  the  people  will  make  any 
sacrifice  for  It 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  erecting  elaborate 
school  buildings  Brick  and  mortar  do  not 
educate  children,  teachers  and  books  do 
Many  of  our  scholastic  buildings  In  Puerto 
Rico  are  simple  indeed,  but  the  significant 
fact  Is  that  91  percent  of  our  children  go  to 
school 

Education  Is  the  largest  Item  In  our 
budget  Almost  30  percent  of  the  Govern- 
ments revenues  are  devoted  to  It. 


The  charter  of  the  Alliance  for  ProgreM 
calls  for  at  least  «  years  of  primary  •chool- 
Ing  for  all  children.  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  It  Is  an  actuality. 

The  charter  further  calls  for  a  procram  of 
adult  education,  and  I  subecrlbe  to  It.  Of 
all  the  activities  of  the  Puerto  Rican  govern- 
ment, few  have  given  me  the  sstlafactlon  of 
our  community  education  work. 

We  dispatch  trained  men  Into  the  most 
remote  rural  neighborhoods,  not  to  do  things 
for  people,  but  to  teach  them  to  do  things 
for  themselves.  The  resident*  of  one  little 
place  near  Rio  Grande,  for  example,  applied 
to  the  Government  to  build  a  new  road  con- 
necting them  with  a  main  artery.  Under 
normal  circumstances.  It  would  have  taken 
many  years  for  the  Government  to  get  the 
Job  done  Instead,  a  Goverriment  technician 
went  out  and  taught  the  people  how  they 
could  lay  the  road  themselvea. 

Every  man  In  the  community  volunteered 
to  help,  and  the  road  was  buUt  In  a  couple 
of  months  The  cost  was  •0.000 — one-quar- 
ter of  what  It  ordinarily  would  have  been. 
Best  of  all,  the  people  feel  It  Is  their  road. 
"We  have  the  finest  road  around  here,"  they 
aro  bragging 

It  Is  wonderful  for  the  people  and  the 
Government  when  the  people  show  self-reli- 
ance It  Is  the  antithesis  of  totalitarianism 
l-et  me  reemphaslze.  Latin  Americana 
are  at  the  crossroads.  One  road  can  lead 
them  to  Castroism — mobs  crying.  "To  the 
wall!",  and  the  end  of  all  their  liberties.  On 
the  other  road,  they  can  lift  themaelves  In  a 
peaceful,  democratic  way  to  prosperity. 
health,  and  hope 

Upon  the  outcome  of  their  struggle  de- 
pends the  fate  of  freedom  In  this  hemisphere 
for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
every  Member  of  thia  body,  every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  is  most  con- 
cerned about  the  Communist  takeover 
in  Cuba,  Everyone  is  anxious  to  find 
an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  do 
we  stop  this  kind  of  Communist  ad- 
vance In  Latin  America. 

In  this  lucid  article  Ctovemor  Marin 
spells  out  what  he  feels  is  the  way  to 
stop  the  Communist  menace,  to  advance 
the  economy  of  the  countries,  and  to 
promote  free  and  open  societies.  The 
Governor's  article  is  "must"  reading  to 
all  who  are  concerned  over  this  vital  Is- 
sue. The  Governor,  of  course,  does  not 
speak  as  a  theoretician.  He  has  put  his 
blueprint,  which  he  calls  Operation 
Bootstrap,  into  practice  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  it  has  been  proving  successful. 
Governor  Marin  in  his  blueprint  calls 
for  land  reform,  tax  reform,  develop- 
ment of  water  and  electric  power,  in- 
dustrialization, public  health  programs 
and  education. 

From  my  recent  trip  to  South  Amer- 
ica. I  returned  to  the  United  States  con- 
vinced that  the  type  of  program  of  so- 
cial reform  which  Governor  Marin 
spells  out  in  his  article  Is  the  answer — 
the  only  answer — to  the  Communist 
menace  in  Latin  America. 

It  is  this  type  of  program  that  is  en- 
visioned in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  program  can 
succeed  and  that  it  will  succeed.  It  de- 
serves, in  fact,  it  demands,  our  all-out 
support. 

The  Communists  realize  what  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  means.  That  is  why 
they  are  fighting  it  tooth  and  nail. 


I  read  the  concluding  paragraphs 
from  the  Governor's  article: 

Let  me  reemphaslze.  Latin  Americans  are 
at  the  croearoada.  One  road  can  lead  them 
to  Castroism — mobs  crying  "To  the  wall," 
and  the  end  of  all  their  liberties.  On  the 
uther  road,  they  can  lift  themselves  In  a 
peaceful,  democratic  way  to  prosperity, 
health,  and  hope. 

Upon  the  outcome  of  their  struggle  de- 
pends the  fate  of  freedom  In  this  hemi- 
sphere for  all  of  UB. 


AMBASSADOR  LOEB  — -  AN  OUT- 
STANDING REPRESENTATIVE  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  December  15  issue  of 
the  Cliicago  Daily  Tribune  telling  of  the 
fine  work  which  our  ambassador  to 
Peru.  Mr.  James  Loeb;  has  been  doing 
since  his  appointment  this  past  spring. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  that  on 
my  recent  visit  to  Peru  I  saw  at  first- 
hand the  fine  work  which  Ambassador 
Loeb  has  been  performing  for  our  coun- 
try. He  has  made  a  most  excellent 
impression  on  the  Peruvian  people  and 
has  rendered  yeoman  service  in  helping 
to  create  a  t)etter  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Peru  as  to  what 
our  great  country  stands  for.  He  is  an 
effective  and  respected  spokesman  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Mr. 
Loeb  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Presi- 
dent could  not  have  found  a  better  or 
more  highly  qualified  man  for  this  Im- 
portant, sensitive,  and  difflcult  position. 
Mr.  Loeb's  background  knowledge  of 
South  America,  his  democratic  idealism 
anJ  spirit,  his  vigorous  and  effective  op- 
position to  communism  make  him  an 
ideal  representative  of  our  country  in 
that  important  area. 

Reading  this  article  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune.  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues will  t^e  pride,  as  I  do.  in  the 
work  that  Mr.  Loeb  has  been  doing  on 
our  behalf.  He  is  a  working  diplomat 
who  by  his  service  brings  honor  to  our 
country  and  himself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Loed's  Forthright  App«oach   in  PsKtr  Pats 

Divu)ENDs  Fot  United  States 

(By  Jules  Dubois) 

Lima.  Peeu,  December  14. — "I  am  In  a 
more  f(3rtunatc  position  than  the  career  am- 
bassador," James  Loeb,  53,  bom  in  Chicago, 
s'sid  In  an  Interview.  "I  can  stick  my  neck 
out  because  I  hnve  something  to  go  home 
to  whereas  the  career  ambassador  Is  not  In 
iuch  an  advantageous  position." 

lioeb  was  apf>olnted  Ambassador  here  last 
April  and  arrived  In  May  after  a  briefing  at 
the  State  Department.  He  has  let  it  be 
known  that  he  Is  the  American  Ambassador 
and  has  done  so  In  writing  which  he  made 
his  profession  when,  with  Roger  Tubby,  he 
left  the  White  House  after  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration and  bought  the  Adirondack 
Dally  Enterprise  of  Saranac  Lake.  N.Y..  In 
1953.  and  the  weekly  Lake  Placid  News  In 
1960.  Both  he  and  Tubby  are  back  In  gov- 
ernment now. 


Loeb  and  his  wife,  the  former  Ellen  Katz. 
have  relatives  In  Highianri  Park  where  he 
attended  high  school.  His  brother.  Ted  R. 
loeb.  is  In  the  insurance  business.  His  sis- 
ter is  Mrs.  Herbert  van  Straaten.  BCrs.  Bar- 
ton Wolff  Is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Loeb.  Ambassa- 
dor and  Mrs.  Loeb  are  the  only  members  of 
their  fcunllles  who  have  moved  away  from 
Highland    Park. 

He  went  east  In  1925  to  get  his  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  at  Dartmouth  CoUege  and  then 
returned  to  Chicago  to  take  post-graduate 
studies  at  Northwestern  University. 

Loeb  majored  In  languages  and  got  his 
master  of  arts  degree  in  1931,  then  served 
on  the  faculty  as  a  language  Instructor  and 
emerged  with  a  doctorate  In  philosophy  In 
193«. 

From  North  western  and  Chicago  he  went 
to  New  York  City  and  obtained  a  post  as  a 
French  teacher  on  the  faculty  of  Townsend 
Harris  High  School  which  was  affiliated  with 
th^  City  College  of  New  York. 

BEX^ME  ADA  EXECUTIVE  BEFORE  JOINING  THTTMAN 

In  1941  he  resigned  to  become  national 
secretary  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action.  Ten  years  later  he  was  consultant 
to  President  Truman's  counsel.  Charles  Mur- 
phy, and  In  1952  he  was  executive  assistant 
to  Averell  Harrlman. 

Sticking  his  neck  out  here  In  Peru  came 
after  Loeb  boiled  at  the  silence  of  the  In- 
tellectual groups  regarding  Russia's  resump- 
tion of  atomic  testing  in  the  atmosphere  and 
the  explosion  of  a  50  megaton  bomb.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  rector  of  the  engineer- 
ing university  whom  he  had  entertained  at 
the  embassy. 

"I  have  not  seen  a  single  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  Intellectual  community  of  this 
great  Nation,"  his  letter  read.  "No  student 
or  educational  organization,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  written  or  published  any  protest  or  held 
meetings  against  these  tests.  Am  I  wrong  in 
supposing  that  had  these  tests  been  made 
by  the  United  States  the  reaction  here  would 
have  been  different?  Am  I  right  In  asking 
whether  this  silence  means  a  moral  double 
standard?" 

Career  diplomats  were  shocked  at  the  let- 
ter and  the  pro-Communist  Peruvian  left 
and  the  Communists  themselves  were  an- 
gered. No  career  diplomat  ever  would  have 
undertaken  such  a  bold  venture. 

"I  was  wrong  from  a  protocol  aspect  In 
writing  that  letter."  Loeb  admits.  "But  I 
waited  unsuccessfully  for  2  months  for  some 
outcry  against  the  Russian  tests  and  none 
came.  There  are  Peruvians  who  have  a  dif- 
ferent concept  of  Voltaire's  expression:  "I 
disagree  with  what  you  say  but  I  will  defend 
to  the  death  your  right  to  say  It." 

"Here  there  are  p)eopIe  who  will  frankly 
say:  'I  agree  with  what  you  say  but  I  will 
deny  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  it.'  I  de- 
cided, anyway,  that  Saranac  Lake  is  a  good 
place  to  live  in  case  they  threw  me  out," 
he  said. 

But  there  was  no  rebuke  from  the  State 
Department  and  the  advantages  of  Loeb's 
noncareer  approach  far  outwelghted  the  dis- 
advantages. 

FRIENDUNESS    IS    KIT    TO    rOBKIGN    POLICT 

Loeb's  summation  of  our  foreign  policy 
toward  Peru  Is  a  simplified  one. 

'.'Peru  Is  a  friendly  nation  and  always  has 
been,"  he  points  out,  "It  Is  our  policy  to 
help  the  country  In  every  possible  way.  We 
try  to  help  to  solve  t'he  basic  problems  of  the 
country." 

That,  In  Itself,  Is  a  herculean  task.  And 
now  he  finds  himself  In  the  middle  of  the 
presidential  campaign  here  that  could  well 
decide  the  future  erf  Peru's  traditional  friend- 
ship with  the  United  States. 

He  recalls  the  story  told  to  him  by  one  of 
his  predecessors,  former  Ambassador  Henry 


R.  Norweb.  who  was  here  when  the  Japa- 
nese attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  It  was  told  to 
him  at  a  dinner  given  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  for  President  Manuel  Prado  in 
September  before  Prado'a  Tlstt  to  Chicago. 

"A  few  hours  after  the  Japanese  bombing 
of  Pearl  Harbor.  Prealdecit  Prado.  then  In  his 
first  administration,  telephoned  Ambassador 
Norweb  and  asked  If  there  was  anything 
Peru  could  do  to  help  the  United  States," 
Loeb  narrates. 

Loeb's  association  with  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  opened  the  doors  of  con- 
fidence to  him  among  the  leaders  of  the  non- 
Communist  left,  or  the  strong  mass  political 
party,  the  APR  A.  What  the  APRA  will 
do  in  the  forthcoming  campaign  will  swing 
the  balance  of  power. 

FATE    or   COXJNTST    IM    APEA'S    HANDS 

Victor  Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre,  the  party 
chief,  is  returning  from  Europe  January  6 
to  attend  the  national  convention.  His  de- 
cision in  the  monolithic  structure  of  the 
party  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  country,  for 
an  APRA  presidential  candidate  may  fester 
old  sores  in  the  army. 

The  army  has  not  forgiven  the  APRA  for 
the  massacre  of  Its  offloers  In  1931.  The 
party  has  been  In  coexistence  with  the 
Prado  regime  and  regained  Its  lavrful  status 
under  him  after  being  outlawed  more  than 
8  years. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  Haya  might  de- 
cide for  a  coalition  ticket  that  could  be 
headed  by  Pedro  Beltran,  the  former  prime 
minister  and  minister  of  treasury  who 
straightened  out  the  eoonocny  of  the  coun- 
try. Or  he  might  elect  to  nominate  one  of 
his  party  for  the  presidential  role  and  offer 
the  vice  presidency  to  a  prominent  member 
of  Prado's  party. 

Loeb  win  have  to  walk  the  diplomatic 
tightrope  In  the  next  6  months  before  the 
elections.     He  Is  aware  of  It. 

Loeb  arrived  at  a  time  when  there  Is  a 
complete  reorganization  of  our  aid  program 
and  it  was  challenging  for  him  to  come  here 
in  the  midst  of  an  election  campaign  which 
is  not  only  important  for  this  country  but 
also  for  the  entire  hemisphere. 

VIOLENCE   IN    CAMPAIGN    IS    STKONG    POSSIBILrrT 

He  was  catapulted  into  the  violence  that 
might  erupt  and  become  constant  during  the 
campaign.  Two  days  before  he  arrived  ex- 
Presldent  Gen.  Manuel  Odria  was  stoned  by 
a  mob  at  Huancayo  while  campaigning. 

The  Embassy,  Loeb  Insists,  has  only  one 
position  insofar  as  Peruvian  politics  is  con- 
cerned.    It  Is  antl-Communlst. 

The  post  of  American  Ambassador  is  most 
important  here  and  la  looked  upon  with 
great  respect  in  some  circles  and  with  ob- 
vious hatred  among  the  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers. 

Loeb's  wife  and  two  children  have  helped 
him  In  his  efforts  to  meet  the  middle  class, 
laboring  people,  and  students. 

SIXTEEN  YEAR  OLD  DAUGHTEB  ATTENDS  PEHITVIAN 
SCHOOL 

His  daughter  Susan,  16,  goes  to  a  Peru\  lan 
high  school  and  finds  It  Tery  Interesting  as 
do  her  parents. 

When  Loeb's  son  Peter,  19,  was  home  from 
Harvard  University  for  the  summer  where 
he  Is  majoring  In  music,  he  wandered  out  to 
subtuban  Mlraflores  and  played  with  a  Jazz 
club  there  for  2  weeks  and  later  gave  a 
Jazz  concert  at  the  United  States-Peruvian 
Cultural  Institute.  Ilie  concert  drew  an 
overflow  crowd. 

By  sticking  his  neck  out,  Loeb  has  learned 
ofte  thing  and  the  Peruvians  another. 
While  the  Peruvians  have  the  Innate  Latin 
American  sensitivity,  they  learned  by  Loeb's 
letter  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  sensitive,  too. 
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RETIREMENT  OP  VERNON  L 
TALBERTT 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  87  th  Congress  one  of  the 
most  beloved  and  respected  acrrants  of 
the  US.  Senate,  one  of  our  real  officials, 
retired.  I  Invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  retirement  of  Vernon  L. 
Talbertt.  the  chief  messenger  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Everybody  in  the  Senate  knows  Vernon. 
Everybody  loved  him  not  only  because  of 
his  great  qualities  as  a  man.  but  also 
because  of  his  complete  dedication  to  the 
Senate  as  an  institution,  as  a  public 
body,  and  because  of  his  personal  loyalty 
to  and  fnendshihp  for  every  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate.  Pelton  M.  Johnston,  wrote  to  us 
on  December  20  and  reminded  us  of  the 
fact  that  at  the  end  of  1961  Mr.  Vernon 
L.  Talbertt  would  retire.  He  called  to 
our  attention  the  fact  that  Vernon  Tal- 
bertt had  served  51  years.  6  months,  and 
8  days  as  a  truly  wonderful  official  of 
this  body.  Mr  Johnston,  the  Secretary, 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Talbertt's  service 
had  been  continuous,  with  the  exception 
of  1  year.  4  months,  and  18  days  as  an 
enlisted  man  in  the  U.S.  Army  All  of 
Vernon's  service  had  been  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  and  the  records  disclose 
that  he  had  served  under  nine  .succe.ssive 
secretaries 

The  words  of  Secretary  Johnston,  af- 
fectionately   known    to    all    of    us    a.s 
Skeeter.  I  think  are  quite  appropriate 
He  said : 

I  have  never  known  a  more  loyal  and  con- 
■clentloua  employee,  and  I  can  att««t  Xci  his 
energy  and  falthfulnew.  He  ha«  always  been 
extremely  helpful  to  the  Members,  ofncers. 
and  employees  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
us  in  this  body  sent  letters  to  Vernon 
Talbertt,  knowing  that  mo.st  likely  we 
would  not  have  an  opportunity  to  see  him 
before  his  retirement.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  him  such  a  letter  on  De- 
cember 22  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
it  for  the  public  record,  because  this  man 
has  been  very  kind  to  me  I  think  his 
acts  of  kindness  were  symbolic  of  his 
whole  life.     I  said  to  him : 

I  shall  cherish  your  frlendahlp  as  long  as 
I  live  IX  ever  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  or 
your  family  In  any  way,  I  trust  that  you  will 
call  upon  me  May  the  good  Lord  bless  you 
In  the  days  of  your  retirement  and  may  you 
be  given  the  precious  gift  of  continuing  good 
health,  vitality,  and  Joyful  spirit. 

I  cannot  Imagine  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  without  Vernon,  but  I  sup- 
pose he  would  be  the  first  to  say  we  al- 
ways make  the  nece.ssary  adjustments 
Anyway,  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  ijratitude 
and  a  debt  of  thanks,  and  I  think  a  state- 
ment of  respect  and  honor  I  know  I 
8p>eak  for  every  Member  of  thi.s  body  In 
these  words. 


coming  from  the  House  of  Represenu- 
tives.  which  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion <H.  Res,  4M'  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Louis  C  Rabaut,  a  Reprefientatlve  from 
the  State  of  Michigan 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 

Rewlved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  I 
submit,  on  behalf  of  the  two  Senators 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamara  and  Mr. 
Hart],  a  resolution  relative  to  the  death 
of  Louis  C.  Rabaut  of  Michigan  and  a-sk 
unarumous  consent  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDINC;  OFFICER  The 
rt'solution  will  be  read 

The  resolution  iS  Re.s  239  >  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  coiisenl,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows 

Re.inU'ed  That  the  .Senate  haa  heard  wHh 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Louis  C  Rabaut,  late 
a  Representative  frnm  the  State  of  Michigan 

Resolved.  That  the  Setrptary  oi>mmunlcate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Hovise  of  Reprenent- 
atlves  and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  '>f  the  de'-eased 

Resolved.  That  .'u»  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  the  .^en.ite 
do  now  .ulj  'UTi 


DEATH  OP  LOUIS  C  RABAUT,  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 


DFJVTH  OF  JOHN  J  RILEY,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  THE  STATE 
OP  SOUTH  CAROUNA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion coming  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  will  be  read 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion <H    Res    489'    as  follows: 

Re<<olved.  That  the  Hou.se  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able John  J  Rilet.  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Re<<olved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  t^j  the  family  of  the  deceased 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
submit,  on  behalf  of  the  two  Senators 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr  Johnston 
and  Mr.  Thurmond]  a  resolution  relative 
to  the  death  of  Representative  John  J 
Riley  of  South  Carolina,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  Its  immediate 
consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OF'FICER  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  <S  Res.  240'  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

ReMAved.  Tliat  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
desith  of  the  Honorable  John  J  Rilit.  late  a 
Representative  from  the  Slate  of  South  Caro- 
lina 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
Uj  the  family  of  the  deceased 

Reaoli^ed.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
sf)eot  to  the  memory  of  the  defeased  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn 


DEAI  H  OF  SAM  RAYBURN,  SPEAKER 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion coming  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  will  read  the  le.s- 
olulion  iH    Res   491  •.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  hM  learned  with 
profound  sensibility  and  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  Sam  RATBrmN,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Seventy-sixth  through 
the  Seventy-ninth.  Eighty-first  and  Eighty- 
second,  and  Eighty-fourth  through  the  fVrst 
session  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  hav- 
ing served  as  Speaker  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  any  Speaker  In  the  history  of  the 
C«ingre8S 

Resolved.  That  In  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Sam  Ratburn  the  United  SUtes  has 
sustained  an   Irreparable  loss. 

Hf'olicd,  That  this  House,  of  which  he 
was  a  distinguished  Member  and  leader, 
unite  in  honorlnK  his  sterling  character,  the 
ability,  probity,  and  patriotic  motives  which 
illustrated  hU  public  career,  and  the  grace 
and  dignity  which  marked  his  Intercourse 
with  his  fellow  citizens, 

Refulved.    That    the    Clerk    communicate 

these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 

a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 

Rc>o/i'ed.   That   as  a  further  mark  of   re- 

sperr  the    House   do   now   adjourn. 

Mr    HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  on 

behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  YarbgroughI  I  submit  a 
resolution  relative  to  the  death  of 
.Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S  Res.  241)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  s<irrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Honorable  Sam  RaTBinm,  late 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee  of 
the  Seventy-sixth  through  the  Seventy- 
ninth,  Elghty-nrst  and  Elghty-aecond.  and 
Eighty-fourth  through  the  flr«t  Beaalon  of 
the  Eighty-seventh  Congress. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repreeent- 
atlves  and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  noon  on 
Monday  next.  In  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  and  as  a  fur- 
ther mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  distinguished  Representative 
from  Michigan.  Louis  C,  Rabaut;  the 
late  distinguished  Representative  from 
South  Carolina.  John  J,  Rn.iT;  and  the 
late  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Sam  Ratbuhh. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  28  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  January  15,  1962. 
at  12  oclock  meridian. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wxscoHsnf 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  11,  1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
convening of  Congress  presents  us — and 
the  Nation — with  complex,  broad -scoi;>e 
problems,  opportunities,  and  challenges. 

With  the  beglrmlng  of  a  new  year,  we 
traditionally  take  a  backward  look  and 
attempt  to  evaluate  our  progress.  Pol- 
lowing  such  a  review,  then,  we  shoot  for 
new  goals  for  the  future. 

These  goals,  however,  will  not  be  ac- 
complished automatically,  magically,  or 
by  wishful  thinking.  We,  as  a  people, 
rather,  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  cre- 
ating— and  putting  into  action — the 
workable  programs  that  will  better  serve 
humanity  and  promote  peace  and  prog- 
ress. 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  review 
broad-scope  objectives  which,  if  attained, 
would,  in  my  judgment,  help  us  to  better 
meet  the  challenges  of  1962.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  a  summary  of 
these  prof>osltionfi  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutions  fob    1B62 
We.    the    people — to    promote    a    world    of 
peace  and  progress- — rededlcate  ourselves  to 
the  following  objectives. 

I  Crystallize —and  spread  the  principles 
and  Ideals  of  freedom  around  the  world.  In 
the  past,  we  as  a  nation  have  not  engagc<i 
in  broad -scale  efforts  to  export  our  political 
concepts.  Why?  Because  we  respected  for 
all  nations  what  we  will  fight  to  preserve 
for  ourselves:  That  Is.  the  right  of  self- 
determination  In  a  world  threatened  by 
communism  (expansionism  and  aggres- 
sion) we  must,  however,  not  only  Improve 
the  U.S.  system  of  freedom,  but  also  expand 
efforts  to  establish  a  global  climate  In  which 
all  nations  may  enjoy  the  right  of  self- 
determination. 

II.  Create  a  naore  dynamic  economic  sys- 
tem to — 

Enable  all  citizens  to  live  on  still  better 
standards — now  the  highest  In  world  history; 

Assure  that  our  agrlcultural-lndiutrlal- 
technologlcal  system  meets  the  needs  of  a 
fiist-growlng  185  million  population  and  the 
revolutionary  fast-changing  times; 

Maintain  the  United  States  out-front  eco- 
nomic position  with  a  gross  national  prod- 
uct estimated  at  a  current  output  rate  of 
t540  billion  annually.  By  comparison  this 
f:ir  exceeds  In  value  the  combined  output, 
valued  at  9350  billion,  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
I  Including  Albania.  Bulgaria.  Communist 
China,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Hun- 
gary North  Korea.  North  Vietnam.  Outer 
M  mgoUa,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  the 
U  S.SR), 

Strengthen  our  faith  In  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  to  continue 
to  outproduce  and  outprogress  (If  not  out- 
brag)  the  Communist  world, 

III.  Be  better  stewards  of  our  manpower, 
brainpower,  monetary,  agricultural,  technl- 
cil.  scientific,  and  other  human  and  natural 


resources  to  (a)  assure  best  utilization — not 
wasteful  dissipation — of  these  Ood-given  and 
man-created  resources,  for  the  American 
people;  and  (b)  demonstrate  a  willingness 
to  eannark  the  necessary  human  and  natural 
resources  and  productivity  to  promote  peace 
and  freedom  In  the  world. 

IV.  Strengthen  the  free  world  defenses:  A 
mighty  Jet-mlsslle-space-nuclear  U.S.  force 
serving  as  the  backbone  of  free  world  alU- 
rnces  provides  a  shield  (a)  against  Com- 
munist military  aggression  and  (b)  holds  the 
Communists  at  bay  while  undertaking  coun- 
teroffenslves  on  nor  military  fronts  to  re- 
gain lost  territory  and  attain  the  triumph 
of  freedom — not  communism — In  the  world. 

V.  To  better  understand — and  more  effec- 
tively combat — the  threat  of  communism  on 
military,  economic,  political,  cultural,  ideo- 
logical fronts. 

VI.  Better  educate  the  world  on  how  free 
economic,  social,  cultural,  poUtifjal  rystems 
of,  by,  and  for  the  people — not  Red  dictator- 
ship— can  best  serve  a  people;  better  than 
totalitarian  communism. 

VII.  Expand  economic,  political,  social, 
cultural  cooperation  among  nations  of  the 
free  world  alliances  for  peaceful  progress. 

VIII.  Renew  efforts  to  better  understand, 
and  Improve,  man's  relationship  to  man. 
Despite  thousands  of  years  of  existence  and 
experience,  mankind  Is  still  adolescently 
groping  for  a  mature  fundamental  under- 
standing of  human  relationships  that  will — 
If  ultimately  attained — enable  people  to 
work  and  live  peaceably  together  on  earth. 


"The  Role  of  the  GoTernment  in 
Education^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or  mN>ntsOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAT^ 

Thursday,  January  11.  1962 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  a 
national  conference  on  curriculimi  ex- 
perimentation was  held  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  Center  for  Continuation 
Study,  at  the  end  of  September.  Among 
the  speakers  was  a  former  member  of 
the  faculty  at  Davis  and  Elkins  College, 
and  now  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  Jennings  Randolph.  In  a 
searching  and  thoughtful  address  on 
"The  Role  of  Government  in  Educa- 
tion," he  spoke  of  the  need  and  function 
of  Federal  support  for  the  national  edu- 
cational effort,  and  of  the  need  for  re- 
view of  educational  methods.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  speech  given 
by  Senator  Randolph  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  a  letter 
commenting  on  Senator  Randolph's  ad- 
dress, which  was  written  by  five  Minne- 
sota educators,  and  wsis  printed  in  the 
Sunday  Gazette -Mail,  of  Charleston, 
W.  Va,,  on  November  5. 1961. 

If  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
were  not  now  on  the  floor,  I  would  read 
aloud  the  letter  of  commendation  which 
has  been  signed  by  a  number  of  edu- 
cators in  my  State.  But  I  know  that 
because  of  his  modesty  he  would  attempt 
to  qualify  the  statements;  so  I  merely 


submit  the   letter  for  printing   in   the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  {is  follows: 
The    Role    or    Oovkknicknt    in    Education 

(An  address  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
Democrat,    of   West   Virginia,    at    the    Na- 
tional Conference  on  Curriculum  Experi- 
mentation Center  for  Continuation  Study, 
University     of     Minnesota,     Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  September  28.  1961) 
It  is  doubtful  that  anyone  In  this  room  Is 
unfamiliar   with   the  famous  declaration   of 
the  Ordinance  of  1787  In  which  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation  stated  that: 

"Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steadily 
Increasing  Involvement  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  education,  a  participation  which 
now  embraces  every  major  department  of 
the  executive  branch  and  every  level  of 
education  from  elementary  school  to  post- 
doctoral research.  Since  1777,  when  the 
National  Grovernment  Initiated  Instruction 
of  military  personnel,  there  have  been  some 
45  major  programs  enacted  In  aid  to  spe- 
cialized and  general  education  as  well  as 
research. 

In  the  87th  Congress  alone,  16  different 
measures  Involving  substantial  Federal  as- 
sistance to  educational,  scientific  and  cul- 
tural affairs  were  either  acted  upon  by  one 
of  the  bodies  of  Congress  or  reported  by  a 
congressional  committee.  These  ranged  In 
scope  from  the  School  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  offering  aid  to  school  construction  and 
teachers'  salaries,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  with  a  vote  of  49  to  34,  to  the  very 
constructive  measures  Introduced  In  the 
House  by  Representative  Frank  Thompson, 
which  would  establish  a  Federal  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  a  system  of  State 
grants  for  the  establishment  of  development 
programs  in  the  arts. 

There  Is  no  question,  therefore,  that  the 
Federal  role  In  education,  and  in  related  ^ 
scientific  and  cultural  activities.  Is  a  massive 
and  diverse  one.  Nor  is  there  any  question 
in  my  mind  but  that  this  role  Is  amply  Justi- 
fied by  the  "general  welfare"  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Intent  of  the  Founders, 
and  the  needs  of  modern  society. 

There  will  doubtless  continue  to  emerge 
from  some  quarters — at  the  occasion  of  every 
Federal  advance  In  this  area — the  claim 
that  education  Is  solely  a  State  and  local  re- 
sponsibility and  that  Federal  aid  Inevitably 
leads  to  "Federal  control."  This  cliche  and 
the  regrettable  religious  controversy  were,  of 
course,  the  chief  obstacles  to  enactment  of 
general  ald-to-educatlon  legislation  In  the 
House  this  session.  Regardless  of  how  out- 
worn the  argument  and  how  completely  the 
history  of  such  legislation  fails  to  substan- 
tiate the  fears  of  Federal  control.  It  still 
carries  a  strong  appeal  to  many.  Apparently, 
however,  the  opponents  of  general  aid  to  edu- 
cation are  able  to  quell  their  anxieties  con- 
cerning Federal  control  when  the  issue  is 
one  of  aid  to  so-called  federally  "impacted" 
(u-eas — many  of  which  are  communities  that 
have  lobbied  intensively  In  Washington  to 
acquire  the  Federal  installations  that  are 
now  presumed  to  be  such  a  burden. 

However,  this  is  secondary  to  the  Issue  on 
cvuriculum  experimentation — a  topic  that  is 
central  not  only  to  this  conference,  but  also 
to  the  future  of  the  American  educational 
system.  As  Prof.  Robert  Ullch  of  Htfrvard 
stated  a  decade  ago: 

"Prolongation  of  school  age  Is  In  itself  not 
a    blessing,    but    may    even    be    a    curse    to 
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civilization  unless  there  goes  together  with 
the  prolongation  a  revolutionary  rethinking 
of  the  total  program  and  a  restructxwlng  of 
the  total  educational  system  from  the  sec- 
ondary school  upwards." 

I  wcmld  conp\rr  with  Professor  UUch's 
sUtement.  aa  far  as  It  goes,  but  I  would  ex- 
tend this  Injunction  to  the  elementary 
school    as    well. 

Th9  need  for  svich  "rethinking  and  re- 
structuring" was  recently  dramatized  for  me 
by  encountering  reference  to  a  study  of 
elementary  school  geography  conducted  by 
John  D.  McAulay  of  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. Professor  McAulay  discovered  that 
over  the  30-year  period  covered  by  hla  In- 
quiry, there  was  a  lag  of  10  years  between 
formulation  of  new  generalizations  by  pro- 
fessional geographers  and  the  acceptance  of 
such  prlnclpfea  In  the  textbooks:  and  there 
was  an  addlUonal  lag  of  a  decade  before 
these  materials  were  Introduced  In  the  pub- 
lic school  curriculum. 

II  this  condition  still  prevails — as  It  doubt- 
less does  in  many  IX  not  most  school  sys- 
tems, despite  the  greater  articulation  be- 
tween university  scholars  and  public  school 
teachers — it  would  point  toward  very  serious 
llmltatioris  In  our  traditional  methods  of 
local  and  State  determinations  of  curriculum. 
And  It  becomes  a  "clear  and  present  danger" 
to  the  function  of  public  education  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  such  a  comment  as 
that  of  Dr.  Bentley  Glass  regarding  the 
doubling  time  of  scientiflc  knowledge  as  ap- 
proximately 10  years. 

It  would  be  a  reasonable  conjecture  alsf) 
that  in  such  fields  as  physics  and  the  life 
sciences,  where  I  believe  the  growth  of 
knowledge  has  been  particularly  rapid  In 
recent  decades,  this  lag  between  the  dU- 
covery  and  the  diffusion  of  new  principles 
Is  even  greater  than  in  geography. 

Even  such  presumably  reliable  absolutes 
In  the  minds  of  some — as  the  teaching  of 
English  and  the  classical  languages  seem  U) 
be  not  Inunune  to  the  Impact  of  new  knowl- 
edge and  new  Insights  regarding  the  process 
of  learning.  But  I  am  informed  that  the 
significant  developments  of  descriptive 
grammar  and  scientific  linguistics  of  the 
past  few  decades  have  as  yet  Impinged  but 
little  upon  elementary  and  secondary  teach- 
ing of  Etogllsh. 

And  consider  this  statement  regarding  the 
teaching  of  classical  languages,  from  the 
Committee  on  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 

"With  respect  to  the  classics,  the  panel 
agrees  with  the  steering  committee  of  the 
foreign  language  program  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  than  "an  ancient  lan- 
guage can  be  learned  most  efficiently  if  a 
modem  foreign  language  has  first  been  ap- 
proached as  speech'  and  therefore  recom- 
mends that,  contrary  to  practice,  a  modem 
language  be  studied  before  Greek  or  Latin." 
This  vle-y  would  probably  be  considered 
rank  heresy  by  most  teachers  of  Greek  and 
Latin  today,  and  most  assuredly  by  my  own 
Latin  teacher  of  40  years  ago. 

I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  attend  your 
earlier  sessions  and  listen  to  the  reports  on 
some  of  the  curriculum  experiments  that  are 
In  progress  throughout  the  covintry  This 
is  a  seminal  and  Immensely  exciting  field 
and  one  which  holds  much  of  the  future  of 
American  education  in  Its  hands. 

And  it  U  a  field  to  which  the  Congress  Is 
not  Insensitive  In  its  own  deliberations  on 
aid  to  education.  Though,  In  view  of  the 
deletion  by  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  of  the  provisions  of  S  1021  for 
curriculum  experimentation,  perhaps  I  had 
best  qualify  that  statement  My  very  able 
eongivsBlonal  colleague.  RepresenUtlve 
TaoOTow,  has  tke  Iwinteu  of  sxplalnlng  tlie 
House  actions  and  I  sliall  therefore  restrict 
my  comments  to  the  functioning  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and 
Its  Subcommittee  on  Education. 


In  passing.  It  may  be  of  liil^resi  r..<  you  to 
learn  that  among  the  nine  members  of  our 
Subcorrunittee  on  Education,  there  are  three 
of  us  who  have  had  experience  In  teaching 
Senator  Watwi:  MoasK,  of  Oregon,  the  chiilr- 
man,    who    has    a    very    distinguished    back- 
ground as  a  professor  of  law.  and  was  a  for- 
mer law   student   and   professor   here   at   the 
University     of     Minnesota;      Sei-.ator     Ralph 
YAXBOaouGH  of  Texas,  who  was  an  Instructor 
for  several  years  In  the  public  schools  of  that 
State,  and  1,  who  taught  public  speaking  and 
Journalism  for   a   numt)er  of  years   at   Davis 
and  Elklns  College.  West  Virginia,  and  .South- 
eastern  UnlverMty    in   Washington       It    m.iy 
fairly  be  stated  therefore  that  in  addliKn  to 
the  ether  able  and  highly  educated  n^.embfrs 
of   that  subcom-nlttee.   It   has   a   substaiitial 
proportion    of    professional    bac)C(,jround    f"r 
receptivity    to    the    problems    of    cur    educa- 
tional   system,    the    community    of    scholars, 
.iiid  the  teaching  profession 

Regitrdlrg    the    more    Sfjeclfic    questl'in    of 
(urrU'ulum    experimentation,    we    of    course 
Incorporated    in    the    School    A^lstance    Act 
of     1961     provisions     prescribing    that     each 
State   set   aside    10   percent   of   Its   allotment 
for   this  purpose  and   other  special  projects 
However,  more  directly  related  and  heav- 
ily oriented   toward  curriculum  questions   is 
the   National    I>erense   Education   Act    which 
w.\s   extended   by    the   Congress   for   2   years 
The  principal  function  of  this  program  was 
and    is    to   strengthen   the    curriculum.    p:vr- 
tlcularly    In    the    areas    of    scl.-nce.    m.ithe- 
matlcs.   and   foreign   languages      During   the 
.Senate  committee  hearings  on  this  measure 
In  May  of  this  year,  much  of  the  testimony 
was   devoted    to    currlcu:um    problems,   with 
considerable    empha-sts    up<'n    the    need     to 
broaden   the  curriculum   .support   to   Include 
.'Unerican    history,    government,    economics, 
and  sociology. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Federal  a.'islst.mce 
hiis  not  been  extended  to  these  areas,  but 
that  Is  largely  the  result  In  thU  in.stance.  I 
believe,  of  the  Initial  JusUflcatlou  of  the 
measure  in  terms  of  the  limited  conception 
of  national  defen.se  Though  Federal  sup- 
port for  a  strengthened  curriculum  In  many 
other  areius  la  Just  as  es.sentuii  to  the  l.ing- 
term  security  and  development  of  America 
as  the  development  of  physics  or  forei«n 
languages,  it  Is  more  difficult  to  Justify  .such 
action  In  terms  of  immediate  national  de- 
fen.se  needs. 

This  brings  me  to  the  larger  question  of 
Federal  support  throughout  the  structure  of 
knowledge  and  through  all  the  modern 
branches  of  Inquiry.  Though  not  Immedi- 
ately bearing  upon  curriculum  problems, 
this  question  most  assuredly  has  long-range 
Implications  for  such  a  conference  as  this. 

Perhaps  the  best  Index  of  Federal  activity 
In  this  field  Is  given  in  the  Federal  Funds 
for  Science  bulletin  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  In  the  most  re- 
cent edition.  No.  IX.  total  funds  for  research 
In  all  sciences — and  this  refers  to  research 
only,  not  research  and  development — In  fiscal 
1959  are  recorded  as  $1  39  billion  The  physi- 
cal sciences,  as  would  be  expected,  are  the 
largest  recipients,  to  the  amount  of  $765  mil- 
lion; the  life  sciences  follow  with  •42i)  mil- 
lion; the  social  sciences  with  •.31  million,  and 
the  psychological  sciences  with  $24  million 
Other  sciences,  a  category  Including  space 
sciences,  operations  re.search.  etc.  received 
$150  million. 

For  fiscal  1961.  there  Is  an  estimated  M3 
billion — the  figures  not  yet  having  been  com- 
pletely tabul.ited  f"r  an  Increase  of  approxi- 
mately 65  percent,  the  physical  sciences  re- 
ceiving the  bulk  of  the  Increase,  with  a  total 
amoiint  of  approximately  %\.b  billion;  the 
life  Menocs.  9.68  bUUon:  the  psychological 
•danoM,  9.4  biUkm;  tb«  aoeUl  actonoes.  •4 
billion,  and  other  sciences.  13  billion  Pre- 
sumably, the  category  of  space  sciences.  In 
view  of  the  Increased  activity  In  this  rrea, 
is  no  longer  tabulated  In  other  sciences 


ir  yuu  will  bear  with  me  In  relating  a 
few  more  figures.  I  would  like  to  ektend  the 
implications  of  these  remarks  as  they  apply 
t.i  universities  and  the  academic  community. 
In  the  total  Federal  funds  obligated  for 
research  In  fiscal  IBflO.  approximately  89  per- 
cent was  devoted  to  basic  research,  that  U, 
the  type  of  research  directed  toward  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge  within  a  particular  field 
without  reference  to  practical  application  of 
such  knowledge.  Within  the  aloremenUoned 
catPKorles.  the  physical  sciences  averaged  31 
i>ercent  basic  research  funds;  the  life 
sciences.  34  percen^;  the  psychological 
sciences.  41  percent,  and  the  social  sciences, 
•.;4  percent  In  comparison  to  the  invest- 
ment of  private  Industry  In  basic  research 
( f>erhai>«  5  to  8  percent  of  lU  total  research 
and  development  expenditures),  this  repre- 
sents, of  course,  an  extremely  high  ratio,  and 
Is  probably  sufficient  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate "capital  reserve"  In  scientific  knowl- 
edge 

Of  the  U)tal  Federal  funds  obligated  for 
basic  research  In  fiscal  1960.  44  percent  was 
distributed  Ui  educational  institutions.  30 
percent  to  Federal  agencies.  14  percent  to 
profit  organizations,  and  13  percent  to  foun- 
dations and  other  groups.  Many  university 
administrators  are,  of  course,  delighted  by 
this  distribution.  Yet  I  suggest  that  the 
very  fact  of  this  Federal  cornucopia  holds 
threatening  Implications  for  the  balanced  de- 
velopment of  knowledge  within  our  academic 
community  and  ultimately  for  the  Intellec- 
tual and  cultural  life  of  America. 

You  ladles  and  gentlemen  who  live  more 
Intimately  with  the  problem  than  I  doubt- 
less know  that  no  Federal  grant  covers  the 
full  cost  of  research,  and  even  leas  so  when  It 
is  dlsuibuted  on  some  sort  of  matching  basis. 
The  difference  between  the  Pederal  grant 
and  the  actual  cost  of  research  must,  there- 
fore, be  drawn  from  other  sources  of  univer- 
sity revenue.  With  the  heavy  preponderance 
of  Federal  funds  going  to  the  physical  and 
life  sciences,  this  consequently  means  an  In- 
evitable weakening  of  support  by  the  univer- 
sities themselves  of  the  social  sciences,  the 
psychological  sciences  and  the  humanities — 
those  stepchildren  of  a  modern  Industrial 
8«.>clety  which  have  traditionally  carried  a 
major  share  of  the  burden  of  transmitting 
our  cultural  heritage  from  one  generation  to 
the  next. 

Acknowledging  that  the  bare  figure*  are 
not  an  adequate  index  of  the  proportion  of 
research  activity  among  the  various  fields. 
because  of  the  inordinate  expenae  of  so 
much  of  the  research  In  the  pbyalcal  and 
biological  sclencet  as  compared  to  the  psy- 
chological and  social  sciences,  there  still 
exl-sts  a  disproportionate  emphasis  on  the 
former  This  imbalance  Is.  of  cotirse.  ac- 
centuated by  the  exigencies  of  national  secu- 
rity, but  it  Is  not  created  by  them.  It  stems 
primarily  from  a  short-sighted  utUltarlan 
cast  of  our  society.  And  with  regard  to  con- 
gressional resistance  toward  Pederal  support 
of  the  social  sciences,  it  emerges  partly  from 
the  uninformed  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
some  Members  of  Congress  that  the  social 
sclenttsu  "want  to  tell  us  bow  to  live." 

Both  of  these  problems  must  be -addressed 
by  the  academic  community,  for  the  universe 
of  knowledge  is  one;  and  we  cannot  long 
skimp  on  behavioral  studies  and  the  hu- 
manities without  soon  feeling  the  effects  In 
the  tone  and  quality  of  life  In  America. 

The  correction  of  such  Imbalances  cannot 
be  Initiated  by  the  Congress.  For  we  do  not 
possess  the  expert,  the  profeaalonal  and  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  where  the  Inadequacies 
exist  The  Initiative  for  action  of  the  sort 
Implied  here  must  come  from  the  academic, 
scientific  and  school  spokeamen. 

I  have  seen  some  of  Vbm  rafnrta  of  ibe 
work  conducted  under  grants  from  the  Ka- 
tlonal  Science  Foundation  by  the  Biological 
Sciences  Curriculum  Study  at  Boulder.  Colo. 
This  valuable  work  fully  JusUfiee  the  state- 
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ment  by  your  chairman,  Dr.  Paul  Roaen- 
bloom.  that  "a  modest  program,  conceived 
with  Imagination,  may  be  more  valuable 
than  a  much  more  costly  program  of  a  rou- 
tine nature."  Such  studlea,  oondooted  by 
the  other  major  scientific  and  academic  so- 
cieties as  well,  should  lead  to  the  sort  of 
rethinking  and  restructiuing  of  which  Pro- 
fessor nilch  spoke. 

But  It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  would 
still  need  some  agency  In  the  nature  of  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Education  to 
bring  these  findings  In  relation  to  one  an- 
other, and  through  advice  and  persuasion, 
give  more  rigorous  attention  to  a  coherent 
curriculum  that  meets  certain  national 
minimal  standards.  Of  course.  I  am  aware 
of  the  vigilance  with  which  State  and  local 
authorities  guard  their  rights  In  the  field  of 
curriculum  planning.  And  I  do  not  suggest 
that  these  rights  be  overridden  by  any  na- 
tional authority.  However.  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  the  national  scientific  and  academic 
societies  and  the  Pederal  Government  have 
a  resp(»islblllty  to  bring  the  local  agencies — 
through  every  voluntary  means  possible — 
up  to  national  standards  consistent  with 
the  needs  of  a  rapidly  changing  technology 
and  the  increase  in  scientific  knowledge.  I 
would  hope  that  the  relevant  congressional 
committees  might  receive  the  benefit  of  yoxir 
counsel  and  that  of  your  respective  profes- 
sicaal  societies  in  the  continuing  future. 
For  although  the  record  of  Congress  on  edu- 
cational legislation  this  past  session  was 
hardly  encouraging,  the  issue  Is  not  closed, 
and  I  can  assiire  you  that  many  of  us  are 
determined  to  achieve  affirmative  action  in 
the  future. 

In  closing.  I  would  refer  to  a  general  cur- 
riculum problem  and  one  which  embraces 
many  of  the  more  detailed  issues  of  your 
conference — that  is,  the  need  for  »the  at- 
tainment of  a  point  of  view  which  can 
encompass  the  new  and  altered  scop>e  of 
change  In  life.  This.  I  believe.  Is  the  cen- 
tral task  of  the  schools  todsy.  One  aspect 
of  this  problem  was  discussed  by  the  eminent 
Austrian  theoretical  physicist  Hans  Thlrrlng, 
in  his  article,  "Education  for  the  Age  of 
Science"  (Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists, 
V.  XV.  No.  7.  Sept.  1968).  Dr.  Thlrrlng  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  there  might  be  In- 
cluded In  our  primary  and  secondary  school 
curriculum  an  "ABC  of  elementary  wisdom." 

We  have  conventionally  assumed  that 
wisdom  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  age.  In 
this  respect  we  have  shown  little  advance 
over  the  doctrine  of  the  Athenian  philos- 
opher, Solon,  who  taught  that  wisdom  Is 
to  be  achieved  only  through  suffering — pos- 
sibly because  our  traditional  education  has 
forced  men  to  suffer  before  achieving  wis- 
dom. Dr.  Thlrrlng  believes  that  this  need 
not  be. 

"According  to  the  definition  of  wisdom 
which  I  am  proposing."  he  writes  "even  a 
young  person,  driven  by  all  the  passions  and 
impulses  of  his  age.  and  without  being  a 
marvel  of  virtue  or  self-sacrifice,  might  be 
called  wise,  If  he  fulfills  these  conditions: 

"First,  to  poesees  the  knowledge  and  good 
win  for  a  better  understanding  of,  and  In- 
sight Into,  himself  and  his  fellow  men. 

"Second,  to  be  able  to  assign  the  proper 
values  to  the  various  human  Issues,  duties, 
and  responsibilities. 

"Third,  to  be  trained  to  understand  man's 
natural  inclination  to  overestimate  the  Is- 
sues lying  within  the  range  of  his  limited 
mental  perspective." 

These  may  seem  ambitious  alms  to  estab- 
lish for  primary  and  secondary  schools,  but  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  if  the  foundation 
for  such  a  perspective  is  not  laid  dtuing 
the  relatively  fiezlble  and  plastic  condi- 
tion of  youth  It  Is  seldom  achieved  there- 
after. For  there  are  few  of  us  who  radically 
alter  our  Intellectual  and  spiritual  garments 
after  passing  into  adulthood. 


Now,  this  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  schools 
should  merely  attempt  to  inculcate  a  set  of 
socially  acceptable  and  humanitarian  atti- 
tudes. Far  be  It  from  that.  The  kind  of 
wisdom,  the  kind  of  excellence,  which  our 
society  calls  for  today  is  not  to  be  achieved 
by  shortcuts  or  "life-adjustment"  course. 

On  the  contrary,  the  quality  of  mind  most 
in  need  today  Is  that  which  is  fostered  by 
discipline  in  the  basic  methods  of  inquiry 
and  techniques  of  problem  solving.  Only 
when  a  student  feels  at  home  with  the  basic 
structure  of  investigative  methods  and  prob- 
lem solving  will  he  welcome  the  challenge  of 
novel  conditions  and  achieve  competency  in 
meeting  them.  I  would  suggest,  therefore, 
that  we  attempt  to  break  through  the  an- 
cient argument  of  "student  centered"  versus 
"subject  matter  centered"  teaching  and  con- 
sider the  value  of  "problem  centered"  teach- 
ing, with  the  problem  embracing  student, 
subject  matter,  and — I  might  add — teacher, 
as  well. 

In  its  practical  applications  this  sUould 
mean  that  we  would  teach  science  as  a  proc- 
ess of  Inquiry  rather  than  the  products  of 
Inquiry;  we  would  teach  art  as  the  creation 
and  appreciation  of  objects  rather  than  their 
Identification  and  labeling;  and  we  would 
t^ch  history  as  a  pattern  of  Inquiry  and  a 
process  in  time  rather  than  as  an  aggregate 
of  facts. 

Many  people  of  late — la3rmen  as  well  as 
scholars  and  teachers — have  posed  the  prob- 
lem in  terms  of  a  choice  between  quantity 
and  quality,  a  choice  between  equality  and 
excellence. 

We  have  no  choice.  We  must — If  our  civ- 
ilization is  to  survive  and  persevere — have 
both. 

We  must  have  a  generally  Informed  citi- 
zenry cajsable  of  making  Intelligent  deci- 
sions on  matters  of  the  public  good.  And 
we  must  have  the  highly  trained  specialists 
as  well  as  the  men  and  women  of  broad - 
gage  learning  that  our  modern  complex  so- 
ciety demands. 

In  this  regard,  we  may  bear  in  mind  the 
remarks  of  Epictetus  when  commenting 
upon  the  fall  of  Athenian  democracy  as 
caused  by  education  of  the  few:  "The  State 
says  that  only  free  men  will  be  educated; 
God  says  only  educated  men  will  be  free." 


[Prom  the  Sunday  Gazette-Mail,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  Nov.  6, 1961  ] 

MiNKXSOTA     EDT7CATOXS     LstTD     SENATOR     RAN- 
DOLPH'S Wisdom 
Eorros: 

Senator  Jennikgs  Randolph,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, gave  on  September  28  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  a  brilliant  speech  on  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  education.  His 
address  was  one  of  the  outstanding  events  of 
a  national  conference  on  curriculum  experi- 
mentation, attended  by  about  75  leaders  from 
all  over  the  country,  and  from  every  seg- 
ment of  the  educational  community. 

We  were  all  Impreseed  by  Senator  Ran- 
dolph's sincerity  and  deep  understanding. 
He  got  down  to  the  heart  of  the  matter — 
how  the  general  welfare  depends,  on  what 
our  children  are  taught  In  our  schools  •  •  • . 
He  stressed  the  Importance  of  our  young 
people  learning  to  assign  the  proper  values  to 
the  various  human  issues,  duties,  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

Your  Senator  also  pointed  out  several  ways 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  could  act 
in  the  national  Interest  In  these  matters 
without  Interfering  with  local  control.  He 
made  a  forceful  plea  that  both  professionals 
and  laymen  discuss  their  interests  In  edu- 
cational legislation  with  their  Congressmen 
at  the  time  when  the  congressional  commit- 
tees are  working  on  these  problems,  and  not 
to  depend  solely  on  the  large  lobbies  in  Wash- 
ington. 

He  discussed  many  complex  Issues  •  •  • 
without  a  single  platitude  or- cliche.    We  also 


appreciated   his   frank   and  courageous  an- 
swers from  the  fioor. 

Senator  Randolph  came  to  our  conference 
at  considerable  cost  to  his  personal  comfort 
as  well  as  at  a  fllnanclal  sacrifice.  He  left 
Washington  immediately  after  the  Senate 
adjourned  with  little  time  for  rest. 

We  congratulate  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia on  being  represented  by  such  a  wise 
and  well-informed  man.  We  hope  the  whole 
country  will  continue  to  benefit  for  a  long 
tlme>from  the  dedicated  services  of  Senator 
Randolph. 

R.  H.  BxcK, 

Professor  of  Education. 
P.  E.  Berger, 
Director,  Center  of  Continuation  Study. 
N.  DeWht, 
Chairman,  Professor  of  Classics. 
L.  Huawicz, 
Professor  of  Economics. 

P.       C.       ROSENBLOOM, 

Professor   of   Mathematics,   State   De- 
partment of  Education,  Institute  of 
Technology. 
Univessitt  or  Minnesota. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

OF   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  11,  1962 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day one  of  the  great  trouble  spots  in  the 
world  is  the  city  of  Berlin.  One  can 
understand  the  problem  by  reading  the 
newspapers,  but  a  better  appreciation 
and  understanding  can  be  had  by  visit- 
ing this  famous  city  which  is  located 
physically  within  the  heart  of  the  Soviet 
zone  of  occupation.  I  was  fortunate  in 
the  course  of  my  legislative  duties  to 
visit  Berlin,  to  talk  to  many  p>eople.  to 
observe  conditions,  and  to  draw  some 
personal  conclusions.  While  my  visit 
was  of  brief  durati<»i,  I  had  the  privilege 
and  opportunity  to  speak  with  officials 
in  authority,  to  inspect  places  barred  to 
nongovernmental  persons,  and  to  receive 
briefings  by  military  and  civilian  offi- 
cials. Upon  my  return  I  was  invited  to 
speak  before  the  International  Relations 
Club  of  St.  John's  University  and  the  Co- 
lumbiarrLawyers  Association.  After  my 
talks,  there  was  a  question-and-answer 
period.  I  believe  that  my  talk  before  the 
Columbia  Lawyers  Association  on  De- 
cember 13,  1961,  in  the  Bronx  might 
prove  interesting  and  informative  to  the 
readers.    My  speech  follows: 

Mr.  President  Nicholas  lannuzzi.  Surro- 
gate Samuel  Dl  Palco,  Judge  Louis  Pagnuc- 
co.  who  trained  me  In  the  district  attorney's 
office  of  New  York  Cotinty  in  1946.  Sylvester 
Cosentino,  president  of  my  political  club, 
distinguished  guests  and  members  of  the  as- 
sociation, at  the  outset  let  me  thank  you  for 
the  invitation  offered  through  your  secre- 
tary, Jerry  Crlsplno,  to  address  you.  I  am 
pleased  to  meet  many  of  my  old  friends, 
some  of  whom  I  had  the  honor  of  sponsoring 
for  admission  to  practice  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

On  December  6,  1061,  I  retmrned  from  a 
trip  to  Rome,  Berlin,  and  Paris.  I  would 
like  to  talk  about  the  city  of  Berlin. 
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1.  What  the  luue  Is  ajxd  what  the  prub- 
lemi  are. 

a.  What  U  happening  there. 

3.  What  the  recent  events  signify,  such 
as:  (a)  The  building  of  the  wall  In  the 
middle  of  the  city  of  Berlin  from  north  to 
south  separating  West  and  East  Berlin;  (b) 
the  Interference  with  the  free  movement  of 
our  Government  and  our  garrison  soldiers; 
(c)   the  Interference  with  our  access  routes. 

4.  What  a  free  city  of  Berlin  means  to  the 
free  world. 

Germany,  as  you  know,  after  World  War 
II  was  divided  Into  four  zones  of  occupation 
or  sectors  and  Greater  Berlin  being  a  flfth 
zone  of  occupation.  These  zones  were  known 
as  the  United  States,  British,  French,  and 
U.S.3.R.  The  city  of  Berlin  which  Is  geo- 
graphically located  within  the  Soviet  sector, 
110  miles  distant  from  the  western  allied 
frontier,  was  physically  divided  into  four  sec- 
tors, Britain,  United  States,  French  In  the 
western  part  of  the  city  and  the  Soviet  la 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city. 

A  10-day  visit  normally  could  hBurdly  qual- 
ify one  as  an  expert  but  permit  me  to  de- 
tail some  of  my  activity  In  the  jxalltlcal 
military  economic  spheres. 

I  had  a  very  Interesting  talk  with  Gen. 
Lucius  Clay,  the  special  consultant  and  rep- 
resentative of  President  John  F  Kennedy  In 
Berlin,  who  was  the  former  military  governor 
In  Germany  and  closely  associated  with  Gen. 
Dwlght  Wsenhower  In  World  War  n.  Those 
who  wish  to  get  more  detailed  Information 
may  read  General  Clay's  book  "Decision  In 
Germany."  After  my  talk  with  General  Clay 
I  concluded  that  If  he  were  present  on  Aug- 
mmX  13  when  the  Kast  German  authorities 
started  to  put  up  the  barbed  wire  aiid  the 
wall  that  we  would  have  taken  quick  action 
to  preserve  our  access  and  rights  by  taking 
It  down. 

I  and  my  colleagues  were  briefed  as  to  re- 
cent events  by  Brig  Gen.  P.  O.  Hartel  of  the 
Berlin  Command,  Lt.  Col.  Emanuel  Tinerl. 
staff  secretary  of  office  U.S.  commander.  Col. 
T.  C.  Poote  and  MaJ.  P.  B.  Karhohs.  They 
dlacxisaed  also  our  military  postxire  in  Ber- 
lin, the  organizational  setup  of  the  Allied 
control  council  which  governed  and  has 
Jtirlsdlctlon  over  Germany,  and  the  Allied 
Kommandature  which  governed  Greater  Ber- 
lin. They  discussed  the  background  of  Oer- 
n\any.  Berlin,  and  the  recent  events  in  Ber- 
lin beginning  August  13,  1981.  when  the  East 
German  authorities  with  the  urging  and  the 
consent  of  the  Soviet  Government  com- 
menced to  build  the  wall  through  the  city. 

We  Interviewed  the  assistant  chief  of  the 
US.  Mission  Berlin.  E.  A.  Llghtner.  Later  I 
had  a  short  talk  with  MaJ.  Gen.  A.  Watson, 
the  U.S.  commander  In  Berlin,  after  his 
emergency  talk  with  the  Soviet  commander. 
We  were  then  briefed  by  the  political  analyst. 
Mr.  O.  P.  Muller.  and  the  economics  expert, 
Mr.  Prank  Taylor. 

We  visited  the  trouble  spot,  "check  jwint 
Charlie."  on  the  Prledrlchstrasse  which  Is 
set  aside  as  the  entry  point  for  our  military 
forces  and  Governmant  i>ersonneI  and 
which  wcM  the  scene  of  the  confrontation  of 
American  and  Soviet  tanks.  We  visited  the 
American,  British,  and  French  Eones.  and 
Inspected  the  28  mile  wall  which  meanders 
throiigh  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Berlin  from 
north  to  south  dividing  the  Western  sector 
of  Berlin  from  East  Berlin. 

This  wall  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
This  wall  of  concrete,  barbed  wire,  twists 
and  tvims  for  38  miles  from  the  north  part 
of  the  city  to  the  southern  part  of  Berlin. 
Imagine  If  you  will  a  concrete  wall  dividing 
6th  Avenue  from  14th  Street  up  to  Central 
Park  across  B7th  Street  over  to  Columbus 
Avenue,  up  Broadway  to  307th  Street,  across 
Pordham  Road  to  the  grand  concourse  down 
to  Ifllst  Street  over  to  3d  Avenue  and  down 
to  135th  Street  over  to  the  Bast  River  down 
to  South  Perry,  with  a  wall  blocking  inter- 


sections, and  the  buildings  bricked  up  form- 
ing part  of  the  wall  for  a  distance  of  28  miles. 
This  is  what  the  wall  would  mean  In  New 
York  City.  The  houses  are  evacuated  and 
land  cleared  behind  It  for  a  distance  of  300 
feet  with  tank  traps  and  concrete  poles  Im- 
bedded Into  the  ground.  Near  this  wall 
stand  soldiers  on  guard,  the  East  German 
police  or  "vopoe."  Where  the  wall  croMee 
the  cemetery,  the  entrances  are  bricked  up 
and  the  grief -stricken  families  are  forced  to 
place  their  wreath*  at  the  base  of  the  wall 
They  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  bring 
their  dead  for  burial  or  the  opportunity  U) 
show  their  respect  to  their  deceased  loved 
ones.  In  the  French  secUjr.  on  Bernauer 
Str&fese.  East  Berliners  jumped  to  their  death 
In  seeking  to  escape.  One  can  see  crijsses  on 
the  sidewalk  with  mourners  placing  their 
wreaths  dally  to  show  their  sorrow. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday.  August  13.  1U61.  that 
West  Berliners  were  surprised  by  the  East 
Berliners  putting  up  barbed  wire  fences 
ThSM  precipitated  a  last  minute  exotlua  ol 
East  Berliners  who  sought  to  escape; 
young  jseople.  old  people,  secret  police  and 
others  made  their  escape  to  West  Berlin 
During  the  month  of  August  more  than 
40.000  refugees  fled  and  took  refuge  at  the 
Marlenfelde  refugee  camp,  where  they  were 
housed.  Approximately  200,000  escaf>ed  dur- 
ing 1901  from  Soviet  sector  and  from  East 
Berlin.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  how 
they  processed  their  refugees.  One  person 
In  particular  on  November  4.  e8ca{>ed  with 
a  friend,  avoiding  the  shots  of  East  Berlin 
police,  the  vopos  and  the  East  German  po- 
lice. He  swam  across  the  Spray  River  and 
escaped.  After  a  month's  convalescence  In 
the  hosplUl.  he  was  processed,  given  a  Job 
and  permitted  to  make  a  new  life.  He  was  a 
former  postal  clerk  who  refused  to  Join  the 
secret  police.  He  refused  because  he  did  not 
want  to  shoot  down  West  Berliners  and  his 
friends.  Many  of  the  refugees  who  are  proc- 
essed through  the  camp  are  directed  to  that 
part  of  West  Germany  where  they  desire  to 
go  or  where  their  talents  or  background  fit 
them. 

We  visited  McNalrs  training  field  barracks 
where  we  reviewed  the  training  of  our  U  S 
3d  and  3d  battle  groups  of  the  6th  Infantry 
Division.  We  observed  signal  corps  and 
artillery  practice  and  riot  control  s<4uad 
practice. 

All  this  took  place  in  drizzling  ralri  We 
interviewed  Col.  J.  Deana  and  Lt.  Col.  D. 
Hickman,  the  battle  commander  We  In- 
spected our  military  equipment  and  the  Sig- 
nal Corps  equipments  and  the  new  Army 
rifles,  submachine  and  machineguns,  and 
antitank  bazookas.  Our  eqvlpment  is  mod- 
ern; our  t>oys  well  trained,  poised,  on  edge, 
and  ready.  Colonel  Deane  told  us  the  story 
of  one  of  the  boys  by  the  name  of    "Mexico. ' 

When  East  Berliners  saw  too  many  people 
escaping,  they  cleared  the  aiea  near  the  wall 
and  warned  that  any  person  who  approached 
within  lOO  yards,  would  be  shot  or  handled. 
Our  troops  refused  to  be  restricted  In  their 
actions  on  our  side  of  the  wall  and  our 
boys  moved  forward.  Including  this  soldier. 
Private  Mexico.  The  East  German  soldiers 
threatened  to  spray  a  hose  on  this  young 
soldier. 

As  they  brought  the  hose  spray  toward 
him.  Mexico  stood  his  ground,  took  off  a 
hand  grenade  from  his  person  and  Indicated 
by  his  gestures  that  if  he  were  molested 
with  the  water  hose  that  he  would  hurl  the 
hand  grenade.  When  the  Bast  Germans  saw 
this  they  lowered  the  hose  and  spray  and 
backed  awaj .  Trouble  was  averted.  Oolonel 
Deane  said  he  felt  like  hugging  the  boy,  be- 
cause of  the  poise,  courage,  and  restraint  he 
displayed  under  pressure.  Our  boys  are  un- 
afraid. They  have  been  instructed  not  to 
start  a  fight  but  have  been  told  not  to  back 
away  from  their  position.  Our  boys  are 
ready  and  equipped  for  any  eventuality. 


We  visited  the  refugee  camp  of  Marlen- 
felde where  we  observed  the  proccM  by  which 
the  West  Berlin  authorities  handled  and 
handles  the  hundred  of  thouaauids  of  refu- 
gees from  East  Berlin  and  the  Soviet  sector 
of  Berlin.  More  than  3  million  people  have 
fled  the  Soviet  Zone  since  tiM  war.  Over 
200.000  have  left  since  the  b«iglnnlng  ot  the 
year  and  despite  the  wall  and  tyrannical 
conditions,  many  people  escape  Kast  Berlin 
to  freedom  In  West  Berlin. 

We  also  visited  East  Berlin  as  tourlsU 
tlirough  the  S.  Bahn  which  U  the  elevated 
train  system.  To  obtain  entry  to  Kast  Ber- 
lin, and  to  return.  It  was  nsrssssry  to  show 
identification  which  I  did  with  my  social 
security  card  Inasmuch  as  I  refused  to  show 
niy  passport  or  congressional  documents  so 
that  my  ufflclal  status  would  not  be  disclosed 
We  were  stopped  by  three  guards.  It  is 
easier  t<}  get  into  East  Berlin  than  out  of 
Ei\st  Berlin.  When  I  started  to  get  out  of 
East  Berlin  the  guard  demanrttl  a  photo- 
graph. White  I  had  my  passport  which  con- 
tains my  photograph  In  my  inner  pocket.  I 
refused  to  show  It  and  insisted  that  I  was  an 
American  and  that  my  social  security  card 
sumced.     The  guard  let  me  pass. 

in  ParU  we  Interviewed  Gen.  James  Gavin. 
Ambassador  to  France,  with  whom  I  dis- 
cussed the  Berlin  situation,  the  position  and 
attitude  of  Gen.  Charles  d«  OauUe.  the 
French  attitude  toward  West  Germany  and 
Berlin,  and  the  reasons  General  de  Gaulle 
insists  on  developing  his  own  atomic 
weapons 

We  visited  NATO  headquarters  where  we 
conferred  with  Ambassador  Tom  Pinletter 
on  the  role  of  West  Germany  In  WATO.  We 
were  then  briefed  by  top  American  officers  of 
NATO  on  the  overall  NATO  military  posture. 
and  the  mutual  weapon  development  pro- 
gram In  its  various  phases.  We  bad  various 
conferences  with  businessmen  on  the  eco- 
nomic situation,  and  the  effect  of  the  Com- 
mon Market.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  eco- 
nomic unity  will  conduce  to  political  and 
military  unity  and  that  the  Common  Market 
is  eliminating  any  tensions  which  might 
exist  between  France  and  West  Germany. 

What  Is  the  Issue  In  Berlin  and  what  are 
the  problems?  The  Important  Issue  In  Ber- 
lin is  that  the  Western  AIUm  are  trying  to 
maintain  their  position  In  Berlin  and  to  keep 
West  Berlin  from  being  taken  over  by  the 
Communists.  Russia  Is  trying  to  push  the 
Western  Allies  out  of  Berlin  and  eventually 
to  take  over  West  Berlin.  An  andllary  Issue 
and  pertinent  to  the  major  Issue  is:  Will 
East  Berlin  be  recognized  as  a  sovereign 
unit? 

There  are  four  major  problems  Involved : 

(1)  Air  and  ground  access  to  the  city  of 
Berlin  from  the  West  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment  within   the  city  of  Berlin. 

(3)    Our    so-called    propaganda    activities. 

(3)  Refugee  flow. 

( 4 )  Strength  of  allied  garrison. 

These  Issues  and  problems  are  related  U) 
the  overall  issue  of;  Shall  there  b«  a  united 
Germany  with  Berlin  as  its  capital  and  one 
treaty  or  shall  there  be  a  divided  Germany 
with  two  ueatles? 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  Soviet 
fears  the  German  people.  Its  intelligence 
and  Its  ability  to  make  war.  It  has  reason 
to  respect  Germany  and  Its  prowess.  Ger- 
many, with  Its  72  million  people,  almost  de- 
feated Russia  and  laid  waste  Its  lands.  The 
Soviet  breakthrough  In  space  and  Its  de- 
velopment of  missiles  and  nudaar  weapons 
have  been  stimulated  by  captive  Oerman 
scientists.  The  Soviet  Is  furious  because 
West  Germany  Joined  the  NATO  forow  In  the 
NATO  Pact.  The  U  SB  Jl.  IntoBdi  to  divide 
Germany  as  best  It  can  ereB  U  It  means 
separating  17  million  Genaans  from  West 
Germany  and  imprisoning  I.l  million  Kast 
Berliners  behind  the  waU. 
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Contrast  Prance,  which  sxiflered  from  the 
devastation  of  war  begun  by  Germany. 
France  believes  It  can  live  in  peace  with 
Germany.  Prance  has  joined  with  West 
Germany  In  the  Obmmon  Market  and  De 
Gaulle  believes  that  economic  unity  with 
Germany  wlU  relieve  the  tensions  behind  the 
countries  and  bring  permanent  peace.  Trade 
between  West  Germany  and  UJS.SJI.  in  a 
common  market  program  and  an  exchange  of 
peoples  might  help  in  eliminating  tensions. 

The  East  German  authorities  claim  that 
the  Western  Allies'  activities  In  sending  our 
troops  through  East  Berlin  are  violating  a 
sovereign  state's  rights  and  are  provocative. 

The  Western  Alllas.  that  is.  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  France,  do  not  recog- 
nize Kast  Germany  as  a  •overeigjn  state  or 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  as  a  legal 
government  Our  position  is  that  East  Ger- 
many and  East  Berlin  are  parts  of  occupied 
territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Soviet 
subject  to  veto  by  the  Allied  Control  Coun- 
cil and  the  four  commanders  in  Berlin,  the 
Komandatura,  and  that  by  agreement  we 
have  a  right  to  come  and  go  as  we  please. 

The  Soviet  threatens  to  sign  a  separate 
peace  treaty  with  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  representing  East  Germany.  The 
Western  allies  claim  that  the  Soviet  has  no 
right  to  sign  unilaterally  a  peace  treaty  with 
an  Illegal  govertunent  and  that  we  recognize 
only  the  Soviet  authorty  In  East  Germany 
and  in  Kast  Berlin.  The  Western  allies  fiu*- 
ther  claim  that  putting  up  a  wall,  stopping 
our  personnel  from  free  travel  and  requiring 
Indentlflcatlon  and  harassing  our  troops  are 
designed  to  demonstrate  the  legality  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Bast  Germany. 

To  better  understand  the  present-day  sit- 
uation and  to  determine  whether  the  allies 
are  right  or  wrong,  it  Is  necessary  to  look 
backward  and  to  at  least  reexamine  some 
of  the  highlights  In  the  long  series  of  events 
which  led  to  the  situation  today. 

In  1943  the  Western  allies  met  with  Soviet 
ofllclals  and  agreed  on  eones  of  occupation 
for  Germany  and  Berlin.  Our  soldiers  did 
better  than  our  statesmen  anticipated  and 
by  the  time  Germany  surrendered,  our  troops 
had  gone  far  beyond  the  lines  that  the  states- 
men had  set  up.  We  were  therefore  required 
to  pull  back  our  forces  from  Saxony  and 
Thurlngla  and  on  July  4.  1945,  our  forces 
entered  Into  West  Berlin  which  the  Soviet 
vacated.  Bngland  had  suggested  that  we  not 
pull  back  our  troops,  but  the  UB.  keeping 
to  its  agreement  and  understanding  withdrew 
UB.  forces  from  Thurlngla  and  Saxony  which 
its  armies  had  overrun  and  conquered. 

Each  of  the  allies.  France,  United  States, 
and  United  Kingdom,  controlled  a  eone  in 
West  Germany  and  the  Soviets  controlled  a 
zone  In  East  Germany;  and  the  authority  was 
subject  to  veto  only  by  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  the  four  commanders  acting  as  the 
Allied  Control  Council. 

Greater  Berlin  was  divided  into  four  aones. 
Each  of  Western  Allies  garrisoned  the  West- 
em  zones  allotted  it  and  the  Soviet  gar- 
risoned East  Berlin.  The  city  of  Berlin  was 
<o  be  administered  by  a  four-power  Allied 
Kommandatura  composed  of  four  Allied  city 
commandants,  with  a  rotating  chairman- 
ship. 

The  Soviet  conunandant  walked  out  of  the 
Allied  Kommandatiua  at  the  time  of  the 
Berlin  blockade  in  1948.  Concurrently  the 
freely  elected  cltywlde  government  was  forced 
out  of  the  city  hall  or  rathouse  located  In 
the  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin;  moved  to  Scho- 
eneberg  and  the  city  was  divided  into  Kast 
and  West  Berlin. 

Analyzing  what  the  Soviet  Union  has  done 
since  it  withdrew  from  the  Allied  control 
council  In  1948,  and  from  the  Allied  Kom- 
mandatura. one  can  see  a  common  thread 
In  the  Soviet  actions.  leading  to  one  con- 
clusion;   that  Is   that   the   Soviets   decided 


to  unilaterally  terminate  our  agreements  of 
occupation,  and  decided  by  Itself  that  the 
Western  Allies  could  have  Western  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  would  take  Eastern  Germany, 
Including  all  of  Berlin  either  under  a  puppet 
regime  or  under  Its  own  controL  Here  is 
what  has  happened  which  leads  a  person 
to  such  a  concliulon: 

1.  East  Germany  set  up  a  separate  cur- 
rency In  1948. 

3.  Soviet  blockaded  the  ground  access  to 
Western  Berlin  in  1948. 

3.  Bast  Gtermany  imposed  an  Autobahn- 
toll  on  Western  Germans.  West  Berliners,  and 
foreigners  on  highways  leading  to  Berlin. 

4.  East  Germany  curbed  telephone  service 
between  East  and  West  Berlin  In  1952. 

6.  The  German  Democratic  Republic 
passed  a  passport  law  on  December  11.  1957 
requiring  East  Berliners  and  East  Germans 
to  get  passports  if  they  desired  to  go  to  West 
Germany  under  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. 

6.  German  Democratic  Republic  passed  a 
law  reqxilring  West  Berliners  desiring  to  go 
to  the  Soviet  Zone  to  get  a  special  permit 
which  Is  seldom  granted. 

7.  The  Soviets  proposed  that  West  Berlin 
be  declared  a  free  city  with  the  United  Na- 
tions protecting  the  free  city  November  27, 
1968. 

8.  West  German  visitors  were  refused  free 
aooeas  to  the  Soviet  sector  and  East  Germany. 

e.  Aug\ist  13.  19€1,  East  Germany  con- 
structed a  wall  28  miles  long,  dividing  East 
Berlin  from  West  Berlin,  barring  East  Ber- 
liners from  going  to  West  Berlin  and  West 
Germany,  and  imprisoning  1,100,000  East 
Berliners. 

10.  East  Gemuiny  required  Identlflcation 
by  all  people  at  crossings  except  at  check 
point  Charlie  at  the  Prledrlchstrasse  where 
military  forces  and  Government  persoiuxel 
rnmmnnrtu  cross  to  East  Berlin;  narrowed 
the  opening  at  check  point  Charlie,  and 
erected  red  and  white  striped  customs  bar- 
rier gate  at  the  seven  crossing  points. 

This  Is  the  history  of  events  so  far  seeking 
to  destroy  the  quadripartite  agr^ment.  It 
ta  a  salami  tactic,  cxrtting  off  a  piece  at  a  time 
until  there  is  no  salami  left. 

While  we  Americans  have  a  sound  legal 
position  in  Germany  and  Berlin,  the  Soviet 
and  East  German  authorities  are  acting,  and 
because  -of  lack  of  inunedlate  Allied  action 
the  Soviet  is  cutting  off  the  access  routes. 
Allied  forces  and  Government  personnel  have 
five  agreed  routes  left  for  access  to  Berlin, 
three  air  corridors,  the  Autobahn  from  Helm- 
Btedt  to  Berlin  and  the  rail  line  through 
Marienbom.  There  are  seven  crossing  jaoints 
between  Bast  and  West  Berlin.  "ELm^long 
these  access  routes  will  remain  open  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  East  Oermtm^u- 
thorltles  claim  that  the  Western  Allied  ac- 
tivities in  sending  our  troops  through  Kast 
Berlin  are  violating  a  sovereign  state's  rights 
and  are  provocative. 

The  Western  Allies,  that  Is  United  States. 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  do  not  recog- 
nize East  Germany  as  a  sovereign  state  and 
do  not  recognize  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public as  a  legal  government.  Our  legal 
position  Is  that  East  Germany  and  East 
Berlin  are  parts  of  occupied  territory  under 
the  JurlBdictlon  of  the  Soviet,  subject  to  veto 
by  the  Allied  Control  Council  and  the  four 
commanders  in  Berlin,  the  Kosnandatura, 
and  air  access  to  Berlin  along  the  three  cor- 
ridors from  West  Germany  Is  and  has  been 
unrestricted  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
in  1945. 

We  claim  the  rights  with  respect  to  air 
access  to  Berlin  derlv«  from  precisely  the 
same  source  as  do  the  rights  of  the  UJSjSJt. 
In  Bast  a«rmany,  and  in  Bart  Berlin,  namely 
the  joint  military  defeat  of  the  German 
Beloh  and  the  joint  assumption  of  supreme 
authority  over  Germany.  These  rights  are 
confirmed  by  the  circumstances  under  which 


the  Four  Powers  entered  Oermany,  by  their 
subsequent  discussions  and  agreements,  and 
by  open  and  established  practice  over  a 
period  of  15  years. 

Right  of  access  to  Berlin  was  spelled  out 
by  the  following  events: 

1.  November  14,  1944.  European  Advisory 
Commission  -agreement. 

a.  Talks  of  Gen.  Lucius  Clay  with  General 
Zhukov  June  29,  1946,  regarding  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  and  entry  of  American 
forces  into  Berlin. 

3.  Correspondence  between  President  Tru- 
man and  Marshal  Stalin  at  end  of  Berlin 
blockade, 1949. 

4.  Orders  by  Gen.  Vassily  Chlukov  in 
ordering  end  of  blockade  in  May  1949. 

5.  An  agreement  between  Allied  Powers 
in  1949  guaranteeing  right  of  access. 

What  do  these  recent  events  in  Berlin 
signify?  The  28  mile  wall  In  the  heart  of 
the  city  is  more  than  a  physical  division  of 
a  city.  To  Americans  it  is  a  symbol  of  a 
division  between  freedom  and  tyranny,  free- 
dom in  the  West  and  imprlsormient  in  the 
East.  To  Germans  In  the  West  It  is  a  bar- 
rier to  the  unification  of  Germany,  and  a 
goad  to  their  nationalistic  aspirations.  This 
wall  is  ghoulish.  Walls  In  the  past  such  as 
the  Chinese  wall  were  designed  to  keep  peo- 
ple out,  this  wall  Is  designed  to  keep  pet^Ie 
in.  It  separates  families  and  relatives.  It 
seals  the  fate  erf  1.1  million  Germans. 

It  is  a  prelude  to  a  separate  unliteral  peace 
treaty  with  the  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic with  U.8.S.R. 

It  is  an  afllrmatlve  action  reaffirming  the 
Soviet  declaration  that  It  no  longer  recog- 
nizes quadripartite  control  of  Bast  Berlin 
and  Berlin. 

It  is  an  attack  on  the  Potsdam  agreement 
which  promised  unity  of  Oemuuiy. 

It  is  a  forerunner  of  blockade  to  West 
Berliners. 

It  is  a  forerunner  of  a  ctistoms  toll  on  the 
Atrtobahn  which  would  hinder  trsm^xjrtation 
of  trade  goods. 

The  wall  blocking  the  crossing  at  the 
Brandenburg  gate  has  a  special  and  signifi- 
cant meaning.  The  Germans  have  always 
been  neurotically  atlracted  by  symbols  and 
the  Brandenbxirg  gate  has  been  a  symbol  of 
the  glorious  past,  a  dreary  present  and  an 
uncertain  future.  At  the  Bradenbiirg  gate 
Germany  was  once  united  and  here  it  was 
later  divided.  It  was  here  that  Napoleon 
celebrated  his  capture  of  Berlin,  removed  the 
Guadriga,  a  bronze  statue  of  the  goddess 
Victoria  drawn  by  four  horses,  it  was  here 
that  when  Berlin  split  during  the  revolution 
of  1948,  the  Brandenburg  gate  became  the 
symbol  of  retinlflcatlon  and  freedom.  With- 
in its  sight  the  Reichstag  went  up  in  flames. 
Ehirlng  the  battle  of  Berlin,  the  U.S.  Embassy 
which  stood  next  to  the  Brandenburg  gate 
was  bombed  and  destroyed  with  other  build- 
ings in  the  vicinity.  It  Is  within  Its  shadow 
that  Hitler  was  entombed  in  his  Impenetra- 
ble bunker.  It  was  here  that  the  students 
of  workers  of  East  Germany  on  Jtine  17, 1953, 
with  sticks  and  stones  stormed  the  barri- 
cades put  up  by  the  Bed  army  until  their 
bones  were  broken  by  Bed  enemy  tanks. 

'What  does  Berlin  mean  to  the  world  and 
to  Germany?  Without  a  tmlfled  Berlin 
there  can  never  be  a  united  Germany.  West 
Berlin  is  a  lighthouse  at  freedom  in  a  dark 
totalitarian  sea.  It  demonstrates  the  eco- 
nomic superiority  of  a  free  society  which 
allows  and  encourages  individual  initiative. 
McH«  important  it  is  a  shining  model  of 
political  Intellectiial  and  ^lirltual  freedom 
with  which  individual  liberties  are  assured 
and  the  people  choee  those  who  govern  tfaem. 

For  the  Western  allies,  free  Berlin  Is  their 
symbol,  the  evldenoe  and  the  acid  test  of 
their  tinlty,  strength,  and  determination. 

Berlin  is  a  battleground  of  wills.  The 
allies  have  a  responsibility  not  to  ea'ase  a 
nuclear  war  bat  tfaey  have  a  responsibility 
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Contract  Ftadoc,  which  auflered  from  the 
deyastatlon  of  war  begun  by  Oennany. 
Prance  believes  it  can  live  in  peace  with 
Germany.  I^ance  haa  Joined  with  West 
Germany  In  the  Obmmon  Market  and  De 
Gaulle  believes  that  economic  unity  with 
Germany  wlU  relieve  the  tenalona  behind  the 
countries  and  bring  permanent  peace.  Trade 
between  West  Germany  and  UJB.SJI.  in  a 
common  market  program  and  an  exchange  of 
peoples  might  help  in  eliminating  tensions. 

The  East  German  authorities  claim  that 
the  Western  Allies'  activities  in  sending  our 
troops  through  East  Berlin  are  violating  a 
sovereign  state's  rights  and  are  provocative. 

The  Western  Allies,  that  U,  United  Btatea, 
United  Kingdom,  and  France,  do  not  reoog* 
nize  East  Germany  as  a  •overelgpa  state  or 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  as  a  legal 
government  Our  position  Is  that  East  Ger- 
many and  East  Berlin  are  parts  of  occupied 
territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Soviet 
subject  to  veto  by  the  Allied  Control  Coun- 
cil and  the  four  oottimanders  in  Berlin,  the 
Komandatura,  and  that  by  agreement  we 
have  a  right  to  come  and  go  as  we  please. 

The  Soviet  threatens  to  sign  a  separate 
peace  treaty  with  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  representing  East  Germany.  The 
Western  allies  claim  that  the  Soviet  has  no 
right  to  sign  unilaterally  a  peace  treaty  with 
an  lllegHl  government  and  that  we  recognize 
only  the  Bovlet  authorty  in  East  Germany 
and  in  Bast  Berlin.  The  Western  allies  fur- 
ther claim  that  putting  up  a  wall,  stopping 
our  personnel  from  free  travel  and  requiring 
indentlflcatlon  and  harassing  our  troojM  are 
designed  to  demonstrate  the  legality  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  East  Germany. 

To  better  understand  the  present-day  ait- 
uatlon  and  to  determine  whether  the  allies 
are  right  or  wrong,  it  Is  necessary  to  look 
bfu:kward  and  to  at  least  reexamine  some 
of  the  highlights  in  the  long  series  of  events 
which  led  to  the  situation  today. 

In  1943  the  Western  allies  met  with  Soviet 
ofllclals  and  agreed  on  zones  of  occupation 
for  Germany  and  Berlin.     Our  soldiers  did 


to  unilaterally  ternUnate  our  agreements  of 
occupation,  and  decided  by  itself  that  the 
Western  Allies  could  have  Western  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  would  take  Eastern  Germany, 
Including  all  of  Berlin  either  under  a  puppet 
regim*  or  under  its  own  controL  Here  is 
what  has  happened  which  leads  a  person 
to  such  a  conclusion: 

1.  East  Germany  set  up  a  separate  cur- 
rency in  1048. 

2.  Soviet  blockaded  the  ground  access  to 
Western  Berlin  in  1948. 

3.  Bast  Germany  imponed  an  Autobahn- 
toll  on  Western  Germans,  West  Berllners,  and 
foreigners  on  highways  leading  to  Berlin. 

4.  East  Germany  curbed  telephone  service 
between  East  and  West  Berlin  in  1952. 

6.  The  German  Democratic  Republic 
passed  a  passport  law  on  December  11,  1957 
requiring  East  Berllners  and  East  Germans 
to  get  passports  if  they  desired  to  go  to  West 
Germany  under  the  Federal  Republic  of  Grer- 
many. 

6.  German  Democratic  Republic  passed  a 
law  requiring  West  Berllners  desiring  to  go 
to  the  Soviet  Zone  to  get  a  special  permit 
which  Is  seldom  granted. 

7.  The  Soviets  proposed  that  West  Berlin 
be  declared  a  free  city  with  the  United  Na- 
tions protecting  the  free  city  November  27, 
1068. 

8.  West  German  visitors  were  refused  free 
access  to  the  Soviet  sector  and  Bast  Germany. 

8.  August  13,  19€1,  East  Germany  con- 
structed a  wall  28  miles  long,  dividing  East 
Berlin  from  West  Berlin,  barring  East  Ber- 
llners from  going  to  West  Berlin  and  West 
Germany,  and  imprisoning  1,100,000  East 
Berllners. 

10.  Eaet  Germany  required  Identification 
by  all  people  at  crossings  except  at  check 
point  Charlie  at  the  Friedrichstrasse  where 
military  forces  and  Government  persoiuxel 
commands  cross  to  East  Berlin;  narrowed 
the  opening  at  check  point  Charlie,  and 
erected  red  and  white  striped  customs  bar- 
rier gate  at  the  seven  crossing  points. 

This  Is  the  history  of  events  so  far  seeking 
to  destroy  the  quadripartite  agreement.     It 


the  Four  Powers  entered  Oermany,  by  their 
subsequent  dlseusalonB  and  agreements,  and 
by  open  and  established  practice  over  a 
I>erlod  of  15  years. 

Right  of  access  to  Berlin  was  spelled  out 
by  the  following  events: 

1.  November  14,  1944.  European  Advisory 
Commission  agreement. 

a.  Talks  of  Gen.  Lucius  Clay  with  General 
Zhukov  June  20.  1945,  regarding  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  and  entry  of  American 
forces  into  Berlin. 

3.  Correspondence  between  President  Tru- 
man and  Idarshal  StaUn  at  end  of  Berlin 
blockade,  1049. 

4.  Orders  by  Gen.  Vasslly  Chlukov  in 
ordering  end  of  blockade  In  May  1949. 

5.  An  agreement  between  Allied  Powers 
in  1949  guaranteeing  right  of  wcceea. 

What  do  these  recent  events  in  Berlin 
signify?  The  28  mile  wall  In  the  heart  of 
the  city  is  more  than  a  physical  division  of 
a  city.  To  Americans  It  is  a  symbol  of  a 
division  between  freedom  and  tyranny,  free- 
dom in  the  West  and  imprisonment  in  the 
East.  To  Germans  In  the  West  It  is  a  bar- 
rier to  the  unification  of  Germany,  and  a 
goad  to  their  nationalistic  aspirations.  This 
wall  is  ghoulish.  Walls  in  the  past  such  as 
the  Chinese  wall  were  designed  to  keep  peo- 
ple out,  this  wall  Is  designed  to  keep  people 
in.  It  separates  families  and  relatives.  It 
seals  the  fate  (rf  1.1  million  Germans. 

It  is  a  prelude  to  a  separate  unliteral  peace 
treaty  with  the  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic with  U.8.8.R. 

It  is  an  afBrmative  action  reafBrmlng  the 
Soviet  declaration  that  It  no  longer  recog- 
nizes quadripartite  control  of  East  Berlin 
and  Berlin. 

It  is  an  attack  on  the  Potsdam  agreement 
which  promised  unity  of  <3ermany. 

It  is  a  forerunner  of  blockade  to  West 
Berllners. 

It  is  a  forerunner  of  a  ctistoms  toll  on  the 
Autobahn  which  would  hinder  transportation 
of  trade  goods. 

The  wall  blocking  the  crossing  at  the 
Brandenburg  gate  has  a  special  and  slgnlfl- 
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not  to  perxntt  the  freedom  there  to  be 
whittled  ftway  by  actlone  which  in  their 
mutU  meacuremente.  mean  very  little  but 
when  added  up  are  subatantlal.  Prance  will 
not  yield.  Germany  does  not  wish  to  yield. 
England  seeks  compromise,  and  the  United 
States  does  not  want  to  chance  war.  The 
U.S.S.R.  wants  to  maintain  what  is  theirs 
and  to  negotiate  what  belongs  to  the  allies. 

As  General  De  Gaulle  says,  he  Is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  opinion  of  Nkrumah  or 
world  opinion.  He  will  not  negotiate  to  give 
away  under  threats,  any  of  the  rights  which 
belong  to  the  Allied  Powers.  He  demands 
that  the  Soviet  come  forward  with  plans  to 
negotiate  the  OTerall  problems,  not  Berlin 
alone. 

The  task  is  diflDcult  and  the  decision  is 
weighty.  With  faith  and  the  coixrage  of 
freemen  oiir  leaders  will  decide.  Whatever 
the  decision  Is,  we  can  be  certain  that  our 
strength  Is  superior,  oxir  equipment  Is  of  che 
best,  and  our  boys  in  Berlin  are  ready  for 
any  eventuality.    What  shall  we  do? 

We  must  encourage  our  leaders  to  stand 
firm;  to  let  our  President  know  that  we  sup- 
port a  firm  position  and  that  any  further 
yielding  on  our  part  must  be  accompanied 
not  only  by  a  written  agreement  but  also  by 
physical  changes  which  will  permit  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Soviet  written  promise 
and  will  not  prevent  performance  of  the 
promise. 

That  in  view  of  the  past  broken  promises 
by  the  UJ3.SJI.  of  free  access  to  Berlin,  West 
Germany  must  be  given  that  portion  of  the 
Soviet  sector  between  the  Kast  frontier  of  the 
allied  sector  and  the  west  frontier  of  Berlin, 
an  area  of  110  miles,  so  that  the  air  cor- 
ridors and  access  routes  cannot  be  interfered 
with.  This  should  be  in  my  opinion  one  of 
the  areas  of  negotiation  In  regard  to  Berlin 

Once  our  leaders  make  a  decision  we  can- 
not submit  any  further  arguments  or 
reasons  for  any  proposed  settlement.  We 
must  make  oar  wishes  known  now.  After 
the  decision  is  made  and  agreement  U 
reached,  we  must  maintain  our  word  and 
wa  must  be  as  soldiers  in  the  ranks,  and 
understand  that  thereafter  it  is  not  for  us 
to  reason  why  but  it  Ls  for  us  to  do  or  cry 
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Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  fash- 
ionable nowadays  to  point  the  flnger  of 
shame  at  extremists  of  the  right,  and 
many,  Including  President  Kennedy, 
have  impugned  the  motives  of  many  con- 
servative patriotic  citizens.  Also,  occa- 
sionally, criticism  is  directed  at  leftists, 
although  strangely  enough,  many  politi- 
cal leaders  are  Inconsistently  silent  when 
It  comes  to  condemning  extreme  liberals. 

As  for  me,  I  am  not  Joining  any  chorus 
of  intolerance.  Rather,  I  woiild  pro- 
claim with  pride  that  this  Is  a  land  where 
freedom  of  belief  is  not  condemned.  In- 
deed, in  America,  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  our  Constitution  were 
bom  out  of  such  travail  of  dispute  and 
clash  of  view.  Freedom  of  thought  and 
expression  Is  what  has  made  America 
great.  So.  rather  than  scorn  American 
citizens  for  their  convictions.  I  prefer  to 
welcome  all  extremists,  providing  only, 


of  course,  they  do  not  violate  or  advocate 
measures  In  nonconformity  with  law  and 
order. 

Let  all  liberals  and  conservatives  ex- 
press their  honest  convictions,  and  as 
George  Washington  said,  when  the  peo- 
ple have  the  facts  they  will  do  the  right 
thing. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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Thursday.  January  11.  1962 

Mr.  PHILBIN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  elec- 
tion of  Speaker  definitely  took  the  spot- 
light, especially  for  Massachusetts,  as 
this  session  of  Congress  commences  Its 
work. 

While  the  election  of  Congressman 
JoHic  W.  McCoRMACK  was  already  as- 
sured, it  Is  noteworthy,  indeed,  that  for 
the  third  time  since  1947.  a  distinguished 
son  of  the  Bay  State  has  taken  over  the 
third  highest  office  In  the  land — an  office 
second  in  succession  to  the  Presidency. 
Congressman  Martin  held  the  position 
for  two  prior  periods  and  now  Con- 
gressman McCotMACK  Is  being  elevated 
to  this  very  high  post  to  succeed  the 
great,  beloved  "Mr  Sam  " 

For  our  State,  there  Is  great  signifi- 
cance in  having  another  famous  son  of 
Massachusetts  in  this  office  because  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  is  the  foremost 
parliamentary,  political  leader  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world,  whose  Influence 
over  the  course  of  history,  at  home  and 
abroad,   is   truly   Immeasurable. 

We  of  the  Massachusetts  congressional 
delegation  are  especially  proud  and 
gratified  by  the  richly  merited  promotion 
of  our  distinguished  and  beloved  col- 
league and  friend.  Congressman  McCor- 
MACK.  who  brings  to  his  most  arduous 
and  vital  tasks  a  ripe  experience  In  the 
affairs  of  the  Federal  Government,  sel- 
dom. If  ever,  excelled  by  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

His  election  Is  another  great  day  for 
Massachusetts,  and  It  holds  a  promise 
of  effective,  united  leadership  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  in  the  Government  that  will 
contribute  greatly  to  the  solution  of 
many  extremely  grave  and  difficult  prob- 
lems. 

NATIONAL    DZrBNSK    AND    WOSLS    COMMUNISM 

Fortunately,  our  defense  machinery  Is 
in  very  good  shape  and  our  defense  po- 
tential is  Incredibly  powerful  and  well 
coordinated,  and  together  with  that  of 
our  allies  continues  to  exert  tremendous, 
deterrent  effects  upon  possible  aggres- 
sion. 

Our  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  will  continue 
Its  work  in  rounding  out  and.  where  nec- 
essary, buttressing  the  many  components 
and  systems  which  are  required  to  de- 
fend us,  to  prevent  all-out  war  and  pro- 
mote peace. 

We  have  made  /ery  impressive  gains 
In  many  vital  fields  of  defense  and  our 


defensive  and  striking  position  Is  con- 
tinuously being  strengthened. 

It  Is  likely  that  our  committee  will  be 
faced  with  many  pressing  demands  from 
the  American  public  to  take  a  sharp  look 
at  the  entire  reserve  setup,  particularly 
the  plight  of  those  reservists  recently 
called  to  active  duty. 

A  most  Important  corollary  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Nation  and  the  free  world 
must  be  our  unceasing,  determined  cam- 
paign for  peace  with  all  Its  connotations 
and  that  means,  of  course,  proposals  for 
universal  disarmament  and  control  of 
nuclear  energy  based  on  carefully  de- 
vised and  special  safeguards  that  will 
not  only  put  an  end  to  aggressive  designs 
and  actions,  but  prompt  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  world  under  a  rule  of  law 
and  a  human  brotherhood  that  wiU  pro- 
mote peace  and  betterment  for  all  peo- 
ples. I  expect  that  the  Congress  will 
make  considerable  progress  along  these 
lines  this  session,  and  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  President  will  find  ready 
and  overwhelming  support  In  the  Con- 
gress for  any  efforts  he  makes  to  check 
the  forces  of  communism,  dispel  the  fears 
of  nuclear  destruction  and  establish  en- 
during peace.  But  we  must  recognize 
that  it  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain  and 
sincere  Soviet  cooperation  is  required  to 
secure  this  end. 

On  the  domestic  front,  there  are  nu- 
merous challenging,  and  especially  com- 
plex, questions  that  Congress  must  tackle 
this  year. 

Recognizing  the  more  or  less  urgent 
needs  of  the  people,  the  national  well- 
being,  problems  dealing  with  the  growth 
and  strength  of  our  great,  productive 
economy  and  compelling  social  problems 
that  lay  claim  to  our  interest  and  atten- 
tion. Congress  will  be  csJled  upon  to 
consider:  First,  medical  care  and  the 
public  health;  second,  support  and  aid 
to  education:  third,  streamlining  and 
Improving  the  tax  sytsem;  fourth,  re- 
ciprocal trade ;  fifth,  the  continuing  gap 
in  International  payments;  sixth,  accom- 
modation to  the  problems  and  intricacies 
presented  by  the  so-called  Common  Mar- 
kets: seventh,  broader  planning  and  Im- 
plementation of  urban  and  community 
rehabilitation,  renewal,  and  Improve- 
ment; eighth,  thorny  agricultural  prob- 
lems requiring  production  for  actual  use 
rather  than  warehouse  waste,  reducing 
the  staggering  burdens  on  the  public 
treasury,  establishlnc  more  equitable 
balance  between  farm  income  and  con- 
sumer prices :  and.  ninth,  a  host  of  prob- 
lems having  to  do  with  better  utilization, 
control  and  use  of  water,  including  de- 
velopment of  new  sources,  elimination 
of  pollution,  conservation  of  precious 
natural  resources. 

These  are  but  a  handful  of  the  many 
legislative  proposals  which  will  undoubt- 
edly be  presented  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress. 

There  are  numerous  very  controversial 
questions,  like  medical  care,  which  the 
Congress  will  explore  with  regard  to 
need.  Its  cost.  Its  adequacy  to  suit  public 
need,  adaptability  to  free  enterprise  and 
other  pertinent  factors. 

In  the  field  of  education,  another  con- 
troversial area,  consideration  will  be 
given  to  aid  to  construction,  higher 
standards,  support  of  State  efforts  for 
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adequate  pay  for  teachers,  assistance  to 
federally  impact;ed  areas,  and  other  pro- 
posals relating  to  Federal  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  higher  education 
through  varioufi  grants,  loans,  scholar- 
ships, research  projects,  and  other  aids 
calculated  to  beef  up  our  education  sys- 
tem to  cope  with  competitive  standards 
in  other  coiuitrles  and  make  higher  edu- 
cation more  generally  available  to  quali- 
fied young  Americans. 

The  revision  of  trade  and  tariff  laws 
is  bound  to  produce  more  controversy. 
Whether  the  Congress  will  go  along  with 
proposals  to  open  still  wider  the  mar- 
kets of  this  country  to  cheaply  produced 
foreign  goods  Irom  overseas  is  at  the 
moment  obscure,  but  it  is  certain  that 
any  measure  along  these  lines  will  be 
met  with  stroni;  determined  opposition. 

Tax  laws  need  general  overhauling, 
but  it  is  probably  too  much  to  hope  for 
that  this  Job  can  or  will  be  completed 
this  session.  Amendments  to  plug  cur- 
rent loopholes  and  exemptions  would  be 
vexatious  and  (mostly  to  many  but  quite 
superficial,  indexed,  in  probing  the  real 
areas  for  drastic  tax  reforms  which  lie, 
most  likely,  in  those  revisions,  designed 
to  spur  incentives,  fortify  free  enterprise 
institutions,  plow  profits  back  into  ex- 
pansion, and  reduce  onerous  exactions 
on  many  individuals  of  the  rank  and  file, 
hard-working  i)eople  so  to  speak,  upon 
whom  current  taxes,  coupled  with  the 
high  cost  of  living,  are  working  a  genu- 
ine hardship,  ss  well  as  reducing  their 
social  standard.). 

I  hardly  think  that  such  a  task  can 
be  adequately  tackled  in  an  election 
year  but  perhaps  some  start  may  be 
made. 

There  is  a  prospect  and  a  hope  that 
Congress  may  Increase  the  membership 
of  the  House,  taking  into  accoimt  the 
Members  gain(>d  by  the  admission  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Historically,  whenever  new  States 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Union,  the 
membership  of  the  House  has  been  In- 
creased. It  is,  however,  about  50  years 
since  this  has  been  done. 

It  is  hoped  that  partisan  politics  will 
not  enter  into  this  question  which  is 
essentially  an  issue  of  basic  govern- 
ment. If  a  bill  can  be  passed  authoriz- 
ing four  additional  Members,  this  would 
greatly  facilitate  and  simplify  the  prob- 
lem of  redistricting  Massachusetts.  We 
face  the  redistiicting  problem  this  year 
because  the  State  was  lacking  only  about 
15,000  additioniil  i>opulation  in  the  cen- 
sus of  19G0.  Under  the  situation  now 
obtaining,  Massachusetts  would  secure 
the  first  seat  made  available  in  any  bill 
increasing  the  size  of  the  House.  "^ 


A  Chrishaas  Msssage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  RAY 


or  mnr 
IW  THE  HOURg  OP  IfHMHIW  lA  1  IVlfl 

Thursday.  January  11.  1962 

Mr.   RAY.    Mr.  Speaker,   we   all   re- 
ceived and  appreciated  many  Christmas 


cards  and  messages.  One  of  those  which 
most  Impressed  me  was  that  which  came 
from  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Frances  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio,  and  with 
her  permission  I  am  glad  to  place  It  in 
the  Record  today.  It  Is  brief  but  it  is 
thoughtful  and  timely. 

I  hope  it  will  be  widely  read  and  I  am 
sure  that  all  who  read  it  will  feel  well 
repaid.    It  is  as  follows: 

1961. 

GazmMos:  I  write  that  you  may  know  I 
think  of  you  in  these  days  when  men  and 
nations  are  confused  and  fearful.  Let  me 
remind  you  that  in  1781  George  Washington 
wrote:  "We  must  not  despair,  the  game  is 
yet  In  our  hands;  to  play  It  well  is  all  we 
have  to  do."     Surely  we  can  do  this. 

For  our  strengthening  I  give  you  words 
that  8t.  Teresa  of  Avlla  wrote  in  the  16th 
century: 

"Let    nothing    disturb     thee;     let    nothing 

dismay  thee : 
All  things  p<kss;  God  never  changes. 
Patience  attains  all  its  strives  for. 
He  who  has  God  finds  he  lacks  nothing : 
God  alone  suffices. " 

May  His  blessing  be  uf>on  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Frances  P.  Bolton. 


New  Era  in  Public  AdministratioB  Ad- 
Taaccd  With  laaufiiratioB  of  National 
Computer  Center  of  Internal  Revenue 
Scnrice  at  Martinsborg,  W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VXBOnffiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  11,  1962 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  6,  1961,  the  city  of  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  was  the  scene  of  another 
advancement  in  the  technological  rev- 
olution of  our  age.  On  that  date  the 
National  Computer  Center  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  was  dedicated,  thus 
initiating  a  nationwide  data  processing 
system  which  by  1980  will  handle  some 
135  million  tax  returns  and  450  million 
other  documents. 

Though  the  popular  imagination  is 
perhaps  captured  more  by  the  dramatic 
advances  of  missile  and  satellite  pro- 
grams, the  electronic  c<xnputer  is  the 
more  fundamental  symbol  of  our  times. 
For  it  is  only  through  the  achievements 
of  electronic  data  processing  that  the 
exploration  of  space  has  been  made  pos- 
sible, and  it  is  the  application  of  elec- 
tronic computers  to  other  areas  of  sci- 
ence, industry,  business,  and  government 
that  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  encom- 
pass the  bewildering  array  of  data  pro- 
vided in  a  modem  industrial  civilization. 

Significant  observations  were  made  on 
this  theme  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Douglas  Dillon  and  by  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  Mortimer  M.  Caplin  at 
the  dedication  of  the  National  Computer 
OcDter.  I  tber^bre  ask  wnaniaviiiis  oon- 
sent  that  my  remarks  delivered  at  that 
time  and  those  of  Secretary  Dillon  and 
Commissioner  Caplin  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Sen atob  Randolph 

Mr.  Secretary,  Govunor  Barron,  Commis- 
sioner Caplin.  distinguished  guests,  and 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  today  dedicat- 
ing another  step  in  a  technological  and 
scientific  revolution  the  end  of  which  Is  not 
In  sight. 

It  has  become  almost  axiomatic  to  refer  to 
our  time  as  the  Atomic  Age  or  the  Space 
Age.  More  accurately,  we  might  refer  to  it 
as  the  Computer  Age — ^for  it  Is  the  modern 
and  fantastically  Ingenious  electronic  com- 
puter which  more  than  any  other  Instrument 
makes  possible  the  spectacular  advances  of 
the  natiu-al  sciences  and  modern  technology 
in  this  era. 

When  the  present  computer  system  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  is  completed,  with 
Its  nerve  center  here  at  llartlnsburg,  I  am 
informed  that  some  100  mllUon  returns  will 
be  c<Hnpared  to  460  million  documents  per- 
taining to  personal  finances.  I  have  no 
acciirate  measure  of  the  amount  of  taxes 
which  will  thus  be  recovered,  but  I  should 
Judge  that  It  would  be  In  the  order  of  several 
billion  dollars  annually.  One  might  ob- 
serve In  passing  that  this  fact  would  seem 
to  refute  the  notion  of  science  as  being 
ethically  neutral — In  this  Instance,  science 
and  technology  are  very  much  on  the  side  of 
a  higher  and  more  rigorous  morality  regard- 
ing the  pa3mient  of  taxes. 

Presently,  there  are  some  8,000  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
operation  of  computers.  Tbelr  activities 
range  from  performing  mock  weapons  tests 
at  Los  Alamos  and  operating  the  Ballistic 
Missile  Barly  Warning  System  to  ordering 
supplies  and  planning  highway  Interchanges. 
And  before  many  years  the  computer  may 
well  have  Invaded  every  segment  of  our  eco- 
nomic, industrial  and  political  life. 

In  all  truth  we  are  presently  embarking 
upon  a  second  Industrial  revolution  even 
before  we  have  fully  accommodated  ourselves 
politically  and  economically  to  the  first  in- 
dustrial revolution  of  coal  and  Iron.  The 
dangers  implicit  therein  were  noted  more 
than  a  decade  ago  by  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
this  field  in  a  work  entitled  "The  Human  Use 
of  Hiunan  Beings."  In  that  bock  Prof. 
Norbert  Wiener  pointed  out  that  the  elec- 
tronic computer  and  Its  progeny  may  be  our 
servants  or  o\ir  masters,  depending  upou 
how  we  order  our  society. 

I  sincerely  hope,  therefore,  as  we  dedicate 
this  National  Computer  Center,  that  we  dedi- 
cate these  Instrimients  and  ourselves  to  the 
continued  progress  of  a  humane  civilization 
and  that  we  think  always  of  oxir  wondrous 
technology,  not  as  an  end  in  Itself,  but  in 
terms  of  Its  contribution  to  greater  freedom 
and  prosperity  in  a  democratic  society. 

Remaeks  or  THE  Honorable  Douglas  DnxoN, 
Sbcketabt  or  the  Trsastjet,  at  the  Dedica- 
tion   or    THE    iNT^tNAI.    RXVKNITB    SERVICE, 

Nation  AX.  OoMrmm  CMHia.  Mabtxnsbubc, 
W.  Va.,  Monday,  Novxmbes  6,  1961 
We  are  here  today,  not  merely  to  dedicate 
one    more    Government    building,    but    to 
launch  a  new  era  In  public  tax  administra- 
tion. 

By  employing  electionic  vquipment  t9 
process  an  enormous  mass  of  data  far  more 
rapidly  and  far  more  accurately  than  can 
be  done  by  manual  methods,  we  are  taking 
a  giant  stride  toward  Improving  the  opera- 
tion of  our  tax  system.  We  are  also  demon- 
strating that  OOTViuatnt  Is  a  dynamic  or- 


int 


;rt 


the  adoption  nt  modem  toola  and  toch- 
nlques.  The  British  «ta1ii»in,  Edmund 
Burke,  once  said:  "Government  is  a  con- 
trivance of  human  wisdom  to  provide   for 
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human  wants.     Men  bave  a  right  that  these 
wants     Bhould     be    provldMl     (or     by     thU 

Wisdom." 

One  o{  the  continuing  wants  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  Is  ever  more  efficient  and  more 
effective  public  administration.  By  mesh- 
ing an  automatic  data  processing  system 
Into  the  operations  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  we  are  moving  closer  to  fulfilling 
that  want 

The  ADP  system  we  are  Initiating  here 
today  Is  a  major  advance  that  brings  an 
entirely  new  dimension  to  tax  admlnlstra- 
ti.jn 

A  very  Important  element  In  this  advance 
Is  the  fact  that  adoption  of  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  will  Increase  our  total 
revenues  by  helping  to  insure  that  all  of 
our  citizens  are  bearing  their  full  and  fair 
share  of  the  national  tax  burden  It  should 
also  give  comforting  reassurance  to  our  hon- 
est, taxpaylng  citizens — and  they  are  In 
the  vast  majority — that  life  will  be  made 
far  more  difficult  for  the  foolish  few  who 
are  tempted  to  cheat  or  to  evade.  And.  by 
enhancing  the  certainty  and  fairness  of  our 
tax  administration.  It  will  strengthen  the 
Nation   to  face  the  tasks  that  lie  ahead. 

We  are  locked  in  a  struggle  with  a  power- 
ful and  resourceful  adversary.  There  Is  no 
end  in  sight  to  that  contest  We  are  con- 
fident that  we  shall  emerge  victorious-  no 
matter  what  form  the  contest  may  take 
But.  to  prevail,  we  must  have  an  economy 
that  flourishes  and  grows  stronger  every 
year 

Our  economy  must  support  heavy  expend- 
itures to  meet  our  urgent  national  needs — 
both  at  home  and  abroad — and  to  sustain 
the  defensive  forces  that  guard  our  own 
security  and  that  of  the  entire  free  world 
These  necessary  expenditures  are  reflected 
In  our  present  tax  burden.  More  than  half 
of  our  tax  dollar  is  devoted  to  defense  alone, 
and  substantial  additional  portions  go  to 
other  programs  of  vital  importance  to  our 
national  security.  Therefore,  every  addi- 
tional dollar  of  revenue  derived  from  the 
Improved  collection  techniques  made  pos- 
sible by  electronic  equipment  la  a  direct 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  our  na- 
tional Interest. 

The  facility  we  dedicate  unl^y  is  the  heart 
of  the  total  ADP  system.  Within  th;s  build- 
in*.  magnetic  Upes  will  eventually  store  the 
entire  record  of  every  taxpayer  In  the  United 
States.  These  master  tapes  will  transcribe 
Infjrmation  electronically  from  data  sup- 
plied by  nine  regional  atrvice  centers  to  be 
established  throughout  the  country  Five  t 
six  years  from  now.  when  the  system  is 
fully  developed,  some  78  million  accounts — 
72  million  individual  and  6  million  busi- 
ness-—will  be  maintained  here  on  some  400 
miles  of  tape  Prom  this  data,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  will  be  able  to  determine 
the  tax  status  of  any  Uxpayer.  at  any  time 
With  automatic  data  processlnij  equip- 
ment, the  Service  will  be  able  to  keep  a  sys- 
tematic check  on  failure  of  taxpayers  to  flle 
returns,  to  determine  quickly  whether  taxes 
are  owed  for  previous  years,  and  to  In- 
stantly detect  such  things  as  duplicate  claims 
for  refunds.  It  will  also  enable  the  Service 
to  do  a  better  Job  of  determlnlnj?  which  re- 
turns should  be  selected  for  audit  purposes 
But  the  advantages  of  ADP  will  not  be 
limited  to  improve  tax  collection  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  is  also  charged  with 
p.iy  ng  out  refunds  under  our  system  of 
withholding.  Last  year,  some  36  million  re- 
fund checks  were  mailed.  Every  year,  some 
500,000  of  these  checks  fall  to  reach  their 
destination,  usually  because  the  taxpayer  has 
moved  without  leaving  any  forwarding  ad- 
dress. With  the  help  of  ADP,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  will  be  able  to  cure  this 
situation  and  refunds  will  be  faster  and 
more  certain. 


The  new  technique  will  not  dehumanise 
our  tax  administration  It  will  not  be  man 
at;ain.st  machine — the  Individual  taxpayer 
versus  a  t?iant.  impersonal  monster  that 
thrives  only  on  numbers.  The  Internal  Beve- 
nui  Service  will  continue  to  offer  all  the 
aaslitance  and  other  services  now  provided 
to  i.ixpayers  with  questions  or  problems  In 
fact,  the  new  system  should  permit  the 
Service  to  devote  more  time  to  direct,  per- 
sonal contacts  The  overall  effect  will  be 
improved  and  more  rapid  serviCe  to  taxpay- 
ers in  all  their  dealings  with  the  Govern- 
ment, 

I  am  pleased  that  you  could  Join  us  >n  this 
lmi»rtant  c<caslon  As  the  ADP  system 
becomes  fully  operative  in  the  years  ahead, 
I  am  confident  that  we  will  1  x^k  back  on 
this  occasion  as  a  major  turning  point  In 
patj;;c   t  '.x   administration. 


DmAFT  or  Rem\rks  by  Commissionxb  or  In- 
lEJtN.^L  RrvLNiE  MosTiMxa  M  Capi.in  at 
TUX  DxDUATioN  IT  THE  Intxsn\l  RrvrNT-x 
SzavicK  Nation *L  CoMPiTia  Cxnttk    Mab- 

TlNSBfSC,    W     Va  ,    NovEMBXa    6.    1961 

History  hivs  long  been  known  to  repeat 
Itself,  but  these  repetit.ons  i>ften  pr^xluce 
.some  unpredictable  patterns  A  ceritury  ai?" 
•this  city  was  the  scene  of  bitter  fighting  t)e- 
tween  North  and  .S>uth  a  symbol  of  the 
most  divisive  struggle  In  our  Nation's  life 
Today.  Martin.«biin?  nvives  into  a  new  role  - 
the  svmbol  of  a  cohesive  revenue  system 
through  which  Americans  in  all  sections  of 
our  cour.try  contribute  to  the  attainment  of 
our  national  g'jala 

The  adoption  of  electronic  equipment  as  a 
tool  m  our  individual,  self -assessment  tax 
system  marks  a  majt>r  stride  in  revenue  ad- 
ministration In  the  next  few  years,  the 
t.ix  accounts  .'f  eveiy  taxpayer  in  the  United 
States  will  be  a/'sembled  under  tills  r  x'f. 
permitting  ua  tn  collect  Internal  revenues 
more  efflcentiy  and  effectively  than  ever  be- 
fore and  Ui  provide  better  and  more  rapid 
service  to  taxpayers 

Ttie  Intt-rnal  Revenue  Service  has  made 
swift  progress  in  converting  Its  operations  t<i 
an  .lutomatic  d  it.i  prixresslng  system  The 
construction  of  this  national  c<imputer  cen- 
ter is  a  g(X)d  example  of  that  progr<>88  U 
we  had  met  here  5  short  months  ago.  we 
would  have  been  standing  m  a  field  of  grass 
We  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
General  Services  Administration:  to  the 
architect.  John  Hans  Graham,  and  his  Mr 
David  Bernstein;  t.)  the  builder,  Scott  S 
n.ilr  to  the  contractor.  W  Harley  Miller,  and 
to  the  project  engineer,  Marshall  Rlam  ani 
to  many,  many  others  for  their  splendid  co- 
ojieratlon   In  expediting   this  center 

We  also  have  been  able  to  accelerate  I'ther 
p  irts  )f  our  Conversion  to  automatic  data 
processing  Our  plans  for  new  reginnal  serv- 
ice centers  are  substantially  ahead  of  our 
original  timetable  Our  Atlanta  'ervlce  cen- 
ter goes  into  operation  In  a  little  more  than 
}  month  from  now  Philadelphia  will  be 
operational  a  year  later  Ju.'t  last  week,  we 
announced  the  selection  of  Austin,  Tex  ,  as 
the  location  of  our  third  regional  service 
center.  We  expect  to  announce  at  an  early 
date  the  site  of  the  Cincinnati  regions  serv- 
ice center  This  center  will  process  tax  re- 
turns, reports,  and  other  documents  for 
Ohio.  Indiana.  Kentucky.  Virginia,  and  this 
very  fine  State  of  West  Virginia 

In  addition,  we  are  moving  up  our  time- 
table to  convert  existing  service  centers  In 
Lawrence,  Mass  .  and  Kansas  City.  Mo  .  to 
automatic  data  processing  In  1963.  This 
means  that  these  two  service  centers  will 
then  handle  not  only  their  regular  procese- 
Ing  work  with  present  techniques,  but  will 
t>egin  to  process  certain  business  tax  returns 
with  ADP  methods  In  1964  we  will  convert 
the  exlst*g  service  center  In   Ogden.   Utah, 


and  activate  the  two  remaining  servloe  cen- 
ters In  the  New  York  and  Chicago  regions. 

At  the  rate  we  are  now  proceeding,  every  • 
taxpayer  In  the  United  States  will  have  his 
returns  processed  under  this  new  system  by 
l»6e 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  and  pride  that  I 
make  these  announcements  and  welcome  you 
to  our  ceremonies  today.  We  In  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  believe  that  this  new 
direction  In  tax  processing  dedicated  here 
will  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  future 
health  of  our  American  system  of  govern- 
ment 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
matter  of  further  interest  and  Informa- 
tion, regarding  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  pioneering  computer  ap- 
plications, the  Honorable  John  W.  Macy. 
Jr  ,  Chairman  of  the  U.8  Civil  Service 
Commission,  recently  delivered  a  most 
onl'.ghteninR  address  on  this  subject  be- 
fore a  national  symposium  of  the  Federal 
Government  Accountants  Association.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  excerpts 
of  Chairman  Macy's  remarks  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

ThiTc  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were     ordered     to    be     printed     In    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Addsess   bt   John   W    »«act.  Jb  .  Chaixmak, 

U  3  Civil  Sebvici  Commission,  Bbtobx  th« 

IOth   Annual  National  STUFOaroM.  Fsd- 

EBAL  OOVCaNMBNT  ACXX)ITHTANTS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, SHOaCRAM  HOT«L,  Washinoton.  DC, 
Mat   18,   1961 

Oovernmenl  was  far  ahead  of  biislneas  In 
the  use  of  EDP  back  In  1961,  and  It  Is  stlU 
in  the  lead  Government  has  pioneered  com- 
puter application  and  continues  to  pioneer 
It  Federal  officials  you  will  hear  In  this 
svmjx'Rlum  are  the  leaders,  not  the  follow- 
ers in  the  development  of  complex,  large- 
scale  applications  of  technology  to  assist 
management  in  reaching  critical  public 
decisions 

A  brief  review  of  the  historical  growth  in 
automatic  data  pn:>cesslng  gives  us  proper 
^>erspective  on  Government  leadership. 

Ihe  Univac  which  OeneraJ  Electric  put 
into  operaUon  at  Louisville.  Ky  ,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  19M  was  the  first  of  these  systems  in 
business,  but  the  first  large-scale  'ully  .auto- 
matic business  data  processing  system  was 
delivered  to  a  US  Government  agency,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  in  1951. 

By  the  end  of  1957,  131  electronic  systems 
for  data  processing  had  been  Installed  In 
Cnjvernment  agencies  By  1957  almost  every 
major  activity  In  Government  having  large- 
scale  paperwork  and  recordkeeping  func- 
tions had  been  affected  in  some  degree  by  the 
Introduction  of  electronic  systems. 

Today  there  are  over  700  computer  sys- 
tems operating  In  30  Oovemment  agencies. 
John  Pfelffer.  In  his  book  titled  "The  Hu- 
man Brain."  states  that  we  need  computers 
because  we  have  developed  ways  of  living 
too  complicated  for  our  brains  to  cope  with 
The  needs,  tasks,  and  responsibilities  of  big 
m.inagement  have  become  so  large  and  com- 
plex that  they  are  no  longer  understandab'e 
or  manageable  without  the  aid  of  the  mod- 
ern computer.  The  conclusion  Is  that  the 
complex  circuity  and  design  of  the  computer 
are  necessary  to  simplify  Mfe  In  manage- 
ment Just  as  thousands  of  years  ago  man 
learned  to  use  simple  handtools  and  me- 
chanical devices  to  help  him  better  cope  with 
his  environment,  we  have  had  to  develop  new 
methfxls  to  cope  with  the  complexity  of  th> 
mid -20th-century  environment. 

EDP  Is  only  one  example  of  the  new  meth; 
ods  and  concepts  crowding  In  upon  ua. 
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The  scope  of  Oovemment  operations  de- 
mands leadership  In  developing  theae  new 
ways.  It  demands  that  we  understand  and 
make  use  of  each  hew  concept  and  practice 
that  will  help  us  do  a  better  Job. 

The  rapidity  of  change  la  best  Illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  In  leas  than  half  a  century 
we  can  see  three  tides  In  the  development 
of  management,  each  one  overtaking  iU 
predecessors  and  leaving  Its  mark. 

First  of  these  was  the  era  of  scientific 
management,  which  placed  a  premium 
upon  functional  specialization  according  to 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  one  best  way  to  do 
a  Job  A  hallmark  of  scientific  management 
was  the  fractionating  of  superlvslon  and  the 
separation  of  planning  and  control  from 
the  actual  conduct  of  operations.  It  was 
an  era  of  emphasis  on  devices  to  assure 
compliance.  The  ascendancy  of  machine- 
model  scientific  management  over  individ- 
ual artlsanshlp  was  expressed  In  Indiutry 
In  the  formation  of  the  great  Detroit  as- 
sembly lines.  In  government  this  thinking 
could  be  seen  in  emphasis  on  centralization 
and  uniform  practices — In  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921.  which  led  to  the 
Important  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

The  1931  act  represented  a  majc»-  revision 
in  the  whole  budgetary  procedure.  It  dis- 
posed of  the  practice  whereby  each  agency 
came  to  Congress  on  Its  own  and  It  focused 
upon  an  Increase  In  Presidential  control  over 


financial  planning.  For  the  first  time  we 
had  a  national  budgetary  system.  On  the 
audit  side  we  also  saw  the  requirement  of 
centrally  prescribed  and  relatively  uniform 
accounting  and  review  systems.  The  Gen- 
eral Aocounting  Ofllce  actually  kept  the 
books  of  the  Poet  Office  Department  until 
1950. 

Another  administrative  revolution  was 
being  generated  even  before  the  tectinlquee 
of  scientific  management  were  In  full  flower. 
The  work  of  Elton  Mayo  and  his  followers 
gave  impetus  to  the  participative  manage- 
ment philosophy.  It  was  realized  that  the 
release  of  productivity  and  the  success  of 
programs  were  dependent  upon  the  Involve- 
ment of  people  In  goals  and  methods.  li£an- 
agement's  Interest  again  ttirned  to  decen- 
tralization and  the  placing  of  responsibility 
for  results  at  the  locus  of  operations. 

The  1940*8  witnessed  the  development  of 
concepts  underlying  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1950,  which  decentralized 
resp>onslblllty  for  financial  managgjjaent  to 
agenlces  under  general  guidelines  prescribed 
by  the  central  agencies,  lliese  general 
guidelines  permitted  variation  in  practice  to 
meet  the  needs  of  management  In  each  agen- 
cy, while  they  retained  the  element  of  con- 
sistency with  central  review.  Although  the 
term  "financial  management"  did  not  come 
into  general  use  until  1953  or  1954,  I  was 
exposed  to  some  of  the  earliest  uses  of  the 
new  concept  during  my  ovra  experience  at 


the  Atomic  Energy  Oommlssion  in  the  late 
1940's. 

Now  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  wave 
of  managerial  advance  In  which  we  will  draw 
heavily  upon  a  new  concept  of  science  In 
management.  Contributions  by  mathema- 
ticians, statisticians,  industrial  engineers, 
amd  such  social  scientists  as  psychologists 
and  economists  are  converging  to  provide 
new  approaches  to  solving  intricate  manage- 
ment problems.  We  are  finding  new  ways  of 
thinking  about  the  handling  of  information. 
We  emplor  the  capabilities  of  electronics 
both  in  the  rapid  conuniuiicatlon  of  data 
and  its  manipulation. 

We  are  thus  in  a  position  to  bring  more 
testable  data  to  bear  upon  problems  and  to 
simulate  solutions.  While  historical  data 
will  continue  to  be  important  for  knowing 
what  has  happened,  so  that  adjustments  In 
direction  can  be  made,  managers  are  In- 
creasingly in  need  of  predictive  information. 
The  concepts  of  operations  research  and  the 
other  "optimization"  techniques  have  en- 
hanced management's  Judgment  by  sharpen- 
ing vtu-ious  alternative  courses  of  action 
available  to  them,  including  the  interrelated 
"penalties"  and  benefits  accruing  to  each 
course.  >^ 

The  ability  to  obtain  current,  accurate, 
and  meaningful  information  of  the  most 
comprehensive  sort  is  yesterday's  dream  come 
true  for  those  who  carry  the  day-to-day 
administrative  responsibility. 


SENATE 

Monday,  Janiary  IT),  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God,  who  art  the  hope  of 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  kindly 
light  that  leads  us  on  through  the  en- 
circling gloom :  Help  us  who  grope  in  the 
darkness  of  earth's  dim  ways  to  ever  re- 
member that  even  the  shadows  them- 
selves are  born  of  light.  As  Thy  serv- 
ants in  this  chamber  face  the  tasks  of 
another  week,  lift  upon  them  the  light 
of  Thy  countenance;  may  they  be  saved 
from  despair  by  the  hope  that  sends  a 
shining  ray  far  down  the  future's  broad- 
ening way 

EN^en  while  we  are  spurred  to  fight 
with  all  our  might  against  the  pres- 
ent evil  which  threatens  freemen  every- 
where, may  we  also  be  lured  by  the 
vision  splendid  of  a  coming  good.  To 
this  end  deliver  us,  we  pray,  from  the 
political  policies  which  are  symptoms  of 
spiritual  disease.  Give  us  the  needed 
courage  and  strength  for  the  arduous 
and  vast  tasks  of  rebuilding  the  waste 
places  of  the  earth,  if  at  last  life  for  sdl 
men  under  all  skies  is  to  be  made  full 
and  free. 

We  ask  it  In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


attendance  of  SENATORS 

SAM  J.  ERVIN,  JR.,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  RUSSELL 
B.  LONG,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  JAMES  O.  EASTI^ND.  a 


Senator  from  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
attended  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
January  11,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   PROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  HOUSING  AND  HOME  FI- 
NANCE AGENCY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  297) 

Tho  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
802(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  information  of 
the  Congress  the  14th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
covering  housing  activities  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1960. 

John  F.  Kennkdy. 
The  White  House,  December  13. 1961. 


REPORT  OF  U.S.  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMISSION  —  MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  263) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which. 


with  the  accompansring  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  transmit  herewith  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  UJS.  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1961.      ^ 
John  P.  Kennedy. 
The  White  Hot7SE,  January  15.  1962. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  execution  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ORDEH  DISPENSINO  WITH  CALL  OF 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar,  under  the  rule,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  speeches  in 
connection  with  the  morning  hour  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT  NOON 

Mr.   IkiANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
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Soiate   adjourns   today.  It   adjourn   io 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon,  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection. It  1*  so  ordered. 


STOCK  DISTRIBUTION  TREATED  AS 
RETURN  OF  CAPITAL 
Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  lAr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour,  the  un- 
finished business  will  be  laid  down;  and 
it  will  be  House  bill  8847.  Calendar  No. 
1080.  the  so-called  E>u  Pont  bill. 


MEMORIAL  SERVICES  FOR  SENATOR 
BRIDGES  ON  JANUARY  17 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  announce  to  the  Senate,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  myself,  that  there  is  an  agreement 
to  hold  memorial  services  for  our  late 
and  beloved  colleague.  Senator  Bridges, 
of  New  Hampshire,  at  1:30  pjn.  on  Jan- 
uary 17.  which  Ls  Wednesday  of  Uiis 
week. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

RSPOBT   Olf  NaVT   UOWTHiT   PUCHT  P*T 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  reporting,  purruant  to  law.  on  Navy 
monthly  flight  pay.  covering  the  6-month  pe- 
riod ended  December  31.  1961;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Service*. 

Rkport  on  Am  Force  Flying  Pat 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  US  Air  Force  flying  pay.  covering 
ihe  period  March  1.  1961,  through  Augu-^t 
31,  1»«1  (accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

BXPOBT    OW    FUCHT    TaAIlflMO    PaOGRAM 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  .\lr  Force, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  flight  training  program, 
covering  the  period  August  1,  1960.  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1961  (With  an  accompanying  rep«jr'u); 
to  the  Committee  on  Anned  Services. 

Final  Valuations  or  Cditain  Properties 
Umm  Intxbst.\ts  Commkbcs  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  D  C  , 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  flnal 
TaluatloDs  of  certain  properties  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Cona- 
merce. 

RzposT  or  GaoRcrrowM  Sargx.  Dock.  Eleva- 
tor (t  Railway  Co. 
A  letter  from  the  Washington  counsel  for 
the  Georgetown  Barge.  Dock.  Elevator  & 
Railway  Co..  Washington.  DC.  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  company, 
for  the  calendar  yeeir  ended  December  31. 
IMl  (with  an  accompanying  report  i :  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Nobel  Pkacx  Paox  AwAao  Notices 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  copies  of  the  1962  Nobel  Peace 
Prlae  award  notices  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Ccnmnlttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


Rkpobt  on  Review  or  Atoiaic  EjVEaor  Com- 
mission AND  Department  or  tke  Navt 
T  «»/--■   SuarACE   Ship    Reactoe   AlW   LaJfD- 

BASEO  PBOTOTYPE  PeOJECT 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oenwal  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  Dep.irtment  of  the  Navy 
large  surface  ship  reactor  AlW  land-based 
prototype  project  constructed  under  con- 
tracts with  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp  .  dat- 
ed January  1963  (with  an  accimp-inylnK 
report):  to  the  Committee  o:i  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Posmows  in  Certain  Grades  or 
CLASsincATioN  AcT  or  1949 
A  letter  from  the  CompUoiler  General  of 
the  United  Slates,  tran&mitung.  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  poeitlona  In  ^jrudes  GS  16. 
GS-17.  and  G&-18  in  the  General  Acctnintlnj? 
OfBce,  covering  the  calendar  year  li>Gl  iwlih 
an  accompanying  report),  to  the  C  'mmittee 
on  Post  Offlce  and  ClvU  Service 

Dispoemoif  or  Eeecitive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  .^dmh;lstrfltnr,  General 
Services  Adminlstnitlon.  W.xshlngtnn,  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  X^-x  a  report  of  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  St.ites  on  a  list  of 
papers  and  dcxruments  on  the  flies  if  several 
departments  And  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  are  not  needi  d  In  the  conduct 
of  business  and  have  no  perm.-inent  value  or 
historical  Interest  and  requesting  actim 
looking  to  their  dii>p<'Sit.un  iwith  accom- 
panying papersi;  to  a  Joint  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  Ui.»po«lUuu  of  Papers  in  the  Exec- 
utive Departments 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson  mi'mbers  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETmONo  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  werr  laid  b<'fore  the  Sen- 

at-',  or  .prescnU'd,  and  reft  ind  as  mdi- 
cat<;d ; 

By   the  VICE  rUE-^IUENT 

A  resolution  ad  .p ted  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina UUUtles  Commission.  R.ilelgh.  NO.  fa- 
voring the  ownership  and  operation  of  space 
commimlca'.lons  f.iciUties  by  investor-owned 
common  c.irriers.  subject  to  appropriate 
Government  regul.itlnns.  to  the  C. .mmittee 
on   Aeronautical   and    Space   Sciences. 

The  petition  of  Fr.aiclsto  Cepero.  of  San- 
firre  P  R  .  praying  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  GOGEBIC  IRON 
RANGE— JOINT  RESOLUTION  OP 
WISCONSIN  LEGISLATURE 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  recently 
I  received  from  State  Senator  Clifford 
W.  Krue^er  a  joint  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Wi.scon.sin  Le!:;lslalure.  The  joint 
resolution  reflects  a  tremcndou.s  need  for 
improvln;:;  the  iron  ore  mines  in  north- 
ern Wiscon.sin  and  the  Upper  Peninsula 
of  Michigan.  Located  in  the  North 
American  continent,  these  low-grade 
iron  ore  deposits  repnsent  a  real  po- 
tential asset  both  economically  and  de- 
fensewi.se.  Unfortunately,  the  need  for 
fjreater  developmental  work  in  economi- 
cal processing  of  the  ore  m  the  Gogebic 
Range  has  resulted  in  «i  shutdown  of  the 
mines.  What  has  been  the  result^ 
First,  a  serious  economical  .setback  for 
the  communities  dependent  upon  the 
mine  operations;  and  second,  retarda- 
tion of  development  of  one  of  our  great 
and   essential   resources:    domestic  iron 


ore.  The  resolution  requests  the  Con- 
gress to  further  investigate  the  problems 
and  the  considerations  of  stagnation  In 
the  ore  development  program. 

Recognizing  that  this  Joint  resolution 
reflects  upon  problems  significant  not 
only  in  Wisconsin,  but  to  the  Nation,  I 
request  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
joint  resolution  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Resohjtion    141A 
December    18.     IWJl— Introduced    by    entlrs 

membership.  Adopted. 
Joint  resolution  memorialising  Congress  rs- 
f^arding  an  tnve.stlffatlon  of  the  problems 
nffectlnt^  the  future  of  the  Iron  ore  mines 
on  the  Gogebic  Iron  Range  In  northern 
Wisconsin  and  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan 

Whereas  the  majority  of  the  deep  shaft 
Iron  mines  on  the  Gogebic  Iron  Range  have 
ceased  operallous.  thereby  creating  a  serious 
economic  h.irdshlp  on  the  peoples  and  the 
c.'mniunlties  Involved;   and 

Whereas  the  future  of  the  remaining 
mines  Is  extremely  doubtful,  thereby  creat- 
ing; an  ever-Increasing  unemployment  prob- 
lem. iUid 

Where.iS  we  strongly  believe  that  these 
mli'.es  must  be  kept  operative  and  competl- 
ti'.e  Ui  Uie  naiioniU  Interest  as  well  as  in 
tlie   IkmI  econ"mlc    Interest;    snd 

Wherexs  it  has  been  proved  that  there 
exist  tremendous  reserves  of  Iron  ore  In  the 
Goijeb'.c  Iron  R mu'e  which  ore  can  be  bene- 
ticiated  and  pelletizcd,  thereby  ceatlng  a 
product  which  Is  In  demand  by  the  steel 
companies,  and 

Whereas  these  processes  of  beneflclatlon 
and  pier.etizlnR  dem.-tnd  large  quantities  of 
low-cost  fuel  which  is  not  now  available  In 
the  immediate  area  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  f>y  the  aanembly  (tfie  tenate  con- 
curring). That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  rf quest  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  name  a  committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  pr  jblems  and  the  causes  of  the 
economic  decline  of  the  Gogebic  Iron  Range, 
as  reviewed  herein  and  seek  a  satisfactory 
Si)lutlun  to  these  problems  to  the  end  that 
the  ec<momlc  health  of  the  area  ht  restored; 
and    be   It   further 

Re«>lved.  TTiat  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Governors  of  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan,  the  US  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentauves  of  the  States  of  Michigan  and 
WLsconsln.  and  the  house  and  senate  of  the 
State  of   Michigan. 


PROTECTION    OF    THE    GOLDEN 
EAGLE-^  RESOLUTION 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  recently  I 
received  a  statement  from  Gerard  Bro- 
deur.  worthy  president,  Narragansett 
Aerie  No  0205,  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles,  enclosing  a  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Narragansett 
Aerie  endorsing  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 105  Introduced  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUCHl  and  proposing  that  this  Joint 
resolution  be  amended  to  Include  pro- 
tection for  any  golden  eagle. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  eagle  Is  our 
national  symbol.  I  firmly  believe  that 
all  .'fTorts  to  preserve  the  American  eagle 
deserve  encouragement  and  most  serious 
coiisideratlon.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Narragansett  Aerie  No.  0205,  Fraternal 
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Order    of    Eagles,    be    inserted    In    the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles, 
at  Its  annual  1901  convention,  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  to  undertake  a  5-year, 
contlnentwlde  research  survey  program,  in 
co<:>peratlon  with  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety, to  save  the  American  bald  eagle  from 
extinction;  and 

Whereas  the  Eagles  also  endorsed  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  105.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Ralph  W.  TARBOROuoti,  of  Texas,  and  co- 
sponsors,  which  would  amend  the  Bald  Eagle 
Act  of  1940  to  extend  protection  to  the  golden 
eagle;  and 

Whereas  protection  of  the  golden  eagle 
will  afford  greater  protection  for  the  bald 
eagle,  national  sjrmbol  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  because  the  bald  eagle  Is  often 


killed  by  persons  mistaking  It  for  the  golden 
eagle:    Now,  therefcx-e,   be  It 

Resolved,  That  our  aerie  go  on  record  to 
support  Senate  Joint  Resolution  106,  amend- 
ing the  Bald  Eagle  Act  of  1940  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  the  words  "American 
eagle"  the  words  "or  any  golden  eagle"  (sec. 
1  of  the  act  entitled,  "An  act  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  bald  eagle,"  approved  June  8, 
1940;  54  Stat.  250;  16  U.S.C.  668).  and  that 
section  2  of  such  act  be  amended  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  after  the  words  "bald  eagle" 
the  words  "or  the  golden  eagle";  and  be  it 
further    • 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  U.S.  Senators  from  our  State 
to  make  known  our  8uppc»t  of  the  bill  and 
also  to  seek  their  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  106. 

GxaASo  BaoDEiTX, 

Worthy  President. 

MOBAIT     A.     MAIlX.Ot7X. 

Secretary. 


REPORT  OP  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 
AND  UJ3.  DOLLARS  UTILIZED  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  AERONAUTICAL 
AND  SPACE  SCIENCES  DURING 
1961  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  FOR- 
EIGN TRAVEL 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  concerning 
the  foieign  currencies  and  UJb.  dollars 
utilized  by  that  committee  in  1961  in 
connection  with  foreign  travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  ollowc : 


litporl  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currcnciet  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  U.S.  Senate 

[Eipended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31. 1961] 


1 

Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

MisoeUaneouE 

ToU. 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.K. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.doUar 

equivalent 

or     .8 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.8 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currincy 

U.S.doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Ptephen  M.  Younj; 

Kiiin 

Pesetas 

Knuics 

8.000 

78(1 

134.00 
183.  fi3 

4.360 
49(1 

73.04 
115.  3( 

1.580 
220 

2fi.92 
51.77 

1.025 
90 

17.17 

21.1! 

14.965 
1,680 

z-siia 

371.78 

Fwltterland 

Total 

317.53 

1S&34 

78.06 

38.35 

622.91 

Foreign  nirmir\  iT' S   iloUjir  rquivaleiiti. 


Jan.  B.   1962. 


REC.\PITULATI.ON 


Amount 

;6i2.»i 


Robebt  S.  Kzut, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION,  1961"— 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE— INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS  (S.  REFT.  NO.  1117) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  submit  a  report  entitled 
"Small  Business  Administration,  1961." 
I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed,  together 
with  the  individual  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS BY,  AND  INCREASED  EX- 
PENDITURES FOR,  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS—REIHDRT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
242 1  :  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorised 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
secUons  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  Jxuisdlctions  speci- 
fied by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 


the  Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Indian  affairs;  irrigation 
and  reclamation;  minerals,  materials,  and 
fuels;  public  lands;  and  terrltorlM  and  in- 
sular affairs. 

Sbc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1,  1962, 
to  January  31,  1963,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  mi- 
nority Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,400  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Oovemment. 

Sxc.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
♦100.000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by   the  chairman   of   the  conunlttee. 


CONTINUING  STUDY  OF  UNITED 
STATES  FOREIGN  POLICY— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  1118) 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 


original  resolution  (S.  Res.  246),  and 
submitted  a  report  thereon,  which  reso- 
lution was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  com- 
plete studies  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  their  administration. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpoees  of  this  re&olutlon 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1962.  to 
January  31.  1963,  incluslTe,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures;  (2)  to  employ 
upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants;  (3)  to 
hold  such  hearings,  to  take  such  testimony, 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  dur- 
ing the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate,  and  to  reiqulre  by  rub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the'  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  corre- 
spondence, books,  papers,  and  documents; 
and  (4)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services. 
Information,  facilities  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agences  of  the  Oov- 
emment, as  the  committee  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  conduct  of  its  studies  the 
committee  may  use  the  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  advice  of  private  organizations, 
schools,  institutions,  and  individuals  in  Its 
discretion  and  It  is  authorized  to  divide  the 
work  of  the  studies  aoeong  such  individuals. 
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gnmpi.  uMl  Instltutiona  m  tt  may  (tocm  ap- 
propriate aiMl  may  antflr  into  oontracta  for 
thla  purpose. 

3mc.  4.  EAtienjea  of  the  committee,  under 
tbla  rwoiutioti.  which  shaJl  not  exceed 
$160,000  for  the  peHod  emling  January  31, 
1963.  stiall  be  paid  fr^^m  the  contlngen';  fund 
of  tiie  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chalmuui  of  the  commtttee. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  SENATORS  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY  ACTIVmES  AND 
RECEPTION  OF  FOREIGN  OFFI- 
CIAI^3— REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
(S.  REPT  NO.  1119) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
orlgrlnal  resohitlon  (S.  Res.  247> .  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  which  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  In  order  to  aaalst  the  Sen- 
ate properly  to  discharge  and  coordinate  IW 
activities  and  responalbillties  In  connection 
with  participation  In  various  Interparira- 
mentary  Institutions  and  to  facilitate  the 
Interchange  and  reception  In  the  United 
States  of  members  of  foreign  legislative 
bodies  and  prominent  officials  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions is  authorized  effective  February  1.  1962. 
and  until  otherwise  p>rovided  by  Liw.  to  em- 
ploy one  additional  professional  staff  mem- 
ber to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be 
ftxed  by  the  chairman  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  202(e)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  the  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  in  connection 
with  activities  authorized  by  this  resolution 
and  approved  In  advance  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which 
shall  not  exceed  $6,000  each  fiscal  year,  ef- 
fective February  1.  19e3.  and  until  other- 
wise provided  by  law.  tram  the  oonUngent 
fund  of  the  Senata  upon  vouchers  certified 
by  the  Senator  Incurring  such  expenses  and 
approved  by  the  chairman 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

8.  2665.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  an  amendatory 
contract  with  the  Burley  Irrigation  District. 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chttxch  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSSN: 

8.  2666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  lt>&4  so  as  to  exclude  from  groes 
Income  gain  realized  from  the  sale  of  bis 
principal  residence  by  a  taxpayer  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  60  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  r^marlu  of  Mr.  Oikxszt*  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 

S.  aM7.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sebastlana 
San  torn: 

&  3«68.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francellna 
Jorge  Querldo.  Joe*  Jorge  QocTldo.  Juls  Jorge 
Querldo.  Ellzla  Jorge  Qoerldo,  and  Isabel 
Jorge  Querldo:  and 

8.3069.  A  bUl  to  amend  Pubhe  Law  84- 
417;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HOLXAND: 

S  2670.  A  bin  to  amend  section  Se  of  the 
Agricuttoral  Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agrlcoltural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1037.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
extend  to  Imported  tani^ertnes  the  restric- 
tions Imposed  by  such  section  on  certain 
other  Imported  commodities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

S.  2671  A  bill  to  provide  fi)r  the  convey- 
anew  of  certain  phosphate  rlght-s  to  the  Dr. 
P.  Phillips  Foundation  of  Orlando.  Fla.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

By  Mr    CLARK: 
S  2672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  oC  Jack  Baer; 
to  the  Cooomlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mrs    NEnJBKRGER: 
S  2673    A    bill    'M    amend    section    1613    of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  pn-vlde  that 
jierlods  spent  on  active  duty  pursuant  Ui  re- 
call occurring  after  AugTXst  1.  1961.  and  be- 
fore January  1.  1962,  shall  nut  be  cnuntecl  In 
determining  the  period  wl'hln  which  certain 
education  and  training  must  be  InlUated  or 
Completed,   to  the  Committee  on   Lrfibor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(8ee  the  remarks  of  Mrs    NsuBSBOKa  when 
she  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a  separate   heading  ) 
By  Mr    CURTIS: 
S   2674.   A  bill  to  amend  section  309(a)  (l) 
(B)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  to 
the  Commlllee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr   McGEE. 
S   2075     A   bill   for   the  relief  of   Ylannnul;\ 
VasUiou  Taamblras.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicictry. 

By  Mr  METC.M.F- 
S.  2676  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home  Owners* 
Loan  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  a-ssoclatiuna  may  estab'lsh  imd 
opcr.ite  new  branches  In  States  jnly  If  .State 
savings  and  loan  a.ssoclatl  ins,  or  .sta'e  bank.s 
and  trust  companies,  are  permitted  by  State 
law  or  practice  to  establish  and  operate  new 
branches  In  such  States,  and  f'>r  i^ther  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

By  Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine: 
S.  2S77.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  re.«!p€ct  to  crediting  certain 
service  of  females  sworn  In  as  members  of 
telephone  operating  units.  Signal  Corps,  to 
the   Committee  on   .\rmed   Services 

By  Mr    YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  2078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  authoriz- 
ing participation  of  States  in  revenue  from 
certain   wildlife  refuges  In  order  t<5  Increase 
the    amount    of   such    parilclputlon;    to    the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr  JACKSON 
S.  2679.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Alex 
Arvldson;  to  the  Cornmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    DWORSHAK: 
8.  2680    A  bin   to  authorize   the   Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  an  amendatory 
contract  with  the  Burley  Irrigation  District, 
and   for  other   purposes;    to   the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    YARBOROUGH: 
S  2681     A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Southwest- 
em  Medical  Foundation  of  Dallas.  Texas;   to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opieratlons. 
By  Mr  SMITH  of  Massachusetts 
S.  26aa.  A  bill  for   the   relief  of   SUvestero 
A.  Moco;  to  the  Comnnltiee  on  the  Judiciary 


Insular  Affairs  to  InTecUcate  certain 
matters  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  au- 
thorizing certain  expenditures  therefor, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  AJOKBaoiv, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

INVESTIGATION  OF  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  KERR  for  Mr.  Chavez)  submitted 
a  resolution  <S.  Rfs.  243)  authorizing 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to  make 
a  study  of  certain  matters  within  its 
Juri-sdiction,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  as  follows: 

Hf^ohed.  Tliat  the  Committee  on  Pulillc 
Works,  or  any  dvily  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  Sections 
134 >a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining U)  ffixxl  control,  navigation,  rivers 
and  harbors,  roads  and  highways,  water 
pollution,  public  buildings,  and  all  features 
of  water  resource  development. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tl./in  the  C(jmmlttee,  from  February  1,  1962. 
to  January  31,  1963,  Inclusive,  is  authorized 
1 1 )  to  m^ike  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
ndvl.-.able,  i2i  t.j  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  Ciinsultanta:  Protlded,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  jjerson 
for  appointment,  andthe  person  so  selected 
shall  be  app<-lnted  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  91.400  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee: and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
trends  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committas  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  fadUtlos.  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  GovernmenL 

Smc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
f.ndlngs.  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  106S. 

8zo.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  rescjlutlon.  which  stiall  not  exceed 
•12A.0OO.  shall  be  paid  from  tbm  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  Touchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 


RESOLUTIONS 

INVESTIGATION  OF  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS BY,  AND  INCREASED  EX- 
PENDITURES FOR.  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

Mr,  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
cm  Interior  and  Insular  ATTairs.  reported 
an  orljonal  resolution  <S.  Res.  243)  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Interior  and 


INVESTIGATION  OP  MATTERS  RE- 
LATINO  TO  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 
HOUSING  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Capehart)  submitted  a  resolution 
<S.  Res.  244)  authorizing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  to  investi- 
gate matters  relating  to  public  and 
private  housing,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, as  follows: 

Re<tolr>fd.  That  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authortred 
subcommittee  thereof,  ts  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  190  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1SM6,  as  amended,  apd 
In  accordance  with  its  Jtirlsctlctlon  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
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Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  Quitters  per- 
taining to  public  and  private  housing. 

Skc.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1,  1963, 
to  January  31,  1963,  Inclusive,  Is  author- 
ized (1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It 
deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a 
temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants:  Provided, 
That  the  minority  Is  authorized  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment,  and  the  person 
so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,400  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Qovernment. 

Bxc.  3.  The  conunittee  shall  report  its 
findings,  togetner  with  its  reconunendatlons 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1963. 

8ec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•  107.000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman   of  the  committee. 


PRINTINQ  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HEARING  ENTITLED  "RELA- 
TIONSHIP BETWEEN  TEAMSTERS 
UNION  AND  MINE.  MILL  k  SMELT- 
ER WORKERS  • 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  245);  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
lose  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  five 
thousand  copies  of  a  hearing  entitled  "Rela- 
tionship Between  Teamsters  Union  and 
Mine.  Mill  ft  Smelter  Workers,"  held  by  lU 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  during  the 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  first  session. 


CONTINUING  STUDY  OP  U.S.  FOR- 
EIGN POUCY 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Porel^  Relations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  246)  to  au- 
thorize a  continuing  study  of  U.8.  foreign 
policy,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  W  Mr.  Fulbricht, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


ASSISTANCE  TO  SENATORS  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY ACTIVITIES  AND  RE- 
CEPTION OP  FOREIGN  OFFICIALS 

Mr.  PTTLBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  247)  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
in  connection  with  interparliamentary 
actlYlUes  and  reception  of  foreign  offi- 
cials, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  AdminMration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Ptlbrioht.) 


PRINTINQ  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  SENATE  IXX:UMENT  69,  87TH 
CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  printing  for  an 
additional  20,000  copies  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment 59  of  the  87th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion, entitled  "The  Communist  Party 
Line," 

This  document  was  prepared  originally 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  for  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  and 
contains,  in  layman's  language,  one  of 
the  finest  analysis  of  Communist  tactics 
and  a  guide  for  American  citizens  to 
help  them  spot  the  Communist  Party 
line  that  I  have  ever  read.  The  docu- 
ment covers  foreign  policy,  domestic  is- 
sues, labor,  Indiistry.  agriculture,  the 
Armed  Forces,  youth,  women,  culture, 
science,  education,  and  a  score  of  other 
fields  in  which  Communists  are  attempt- 
ing to  penetrate  or  to  destroy  by  means 
of  propaganda  and  other  tactics. 

Mr.  Hoover's  document  was  distributed 
by  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
and  other  Senators  throughout  the 
United  States  immediately  following  its 
printing  on  September  23  of  last  year. 
The  response  has  been  tremendous,  and 
not  a  day  goes  by  that  requests  for  ad- 
ditional copies  do  not  come  to  my  of- 
fice. 

I  have  in  my  office  requests  for  copies 
which  cannot  be  filled  because  of  the 
great  demand  which  has  depleted  the 
subcommittee's  supply.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  introduce  this  resolution 
requesting  an  additional  20,000  copies 
of  this  document.  I  am  sure  there  are 
other  Senators  who  have  received  re- 
quests for  more  copies  of  this  pamphlet 
than  are  available.  This  Is  a  practical 
means  of  educating  our  people  on  the 
typical  Communist  Party  line,  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  give  its  approval  to  this 
resolution. 

I  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  asking  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution  by  that  committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  248)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
twenty  thousand  additional  copies  of  Senate 
Document  69  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress, 
first  session,  entitled  "The  Communist  Party 
Line"  (prepared  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee) . 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON   SMALL   BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Saltonstall)  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  249)  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency: 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Sniall  Business,  in^tcarrylng  out  the  duties 
Imposed  upon  It  by  8.  Res.  68,  Bighty-flrst 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  30,  1B60,  and 
8.  Res.  272,  Klghty-first  Congress,  agreed  to 
May  36,  1960,  is  authorised  to  examine,  in- 


vestigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  the 
problems  of  American  small  and  Independ- 
ent business  and  to  make  reoommendatlons 
concerning  those  problems  to  the  appropri- 
ate legislative  conunltteea  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1962,  to 
January  31,  1963,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditurtJs  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  deptuixnents  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  faciUties. 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  oX  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  conunittee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicahle  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  81,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$125.000,.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


AMENDATORY      CONTRACT      WITH 
BURLEY   IRRIGATION   DISTRICT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  enter  Into  an  amendatory  contract 
with  the  Burley  Irrigation  District,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  amendatory  contract  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Interior  Department  last 
August  29.  That  followed  earlier  ap- 
proval, by  a  vote  of  359  to  12,  by  the 
landowners  of  the  Burley  district.  Con- 
gressional ratification  is  required;  and 
this  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  amenda- 
tory contract  is  a  dlscoimt  of  0.7  mill  per 
kilowatt-hour  for  electrical  energy  fur- 
nished by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
irrigation  pumping.  In  return,  the  dis- 
trict will  forego  Its  contractual  right  to 
share  in  net  power  revenues  from  units 
I  to  6  of  the  Minidoka  powerplant. 
Thus,  the  district's  share  in  power  re- 
ceipts, which  has  been  erratic  in  recent 
years,  would  be  replaced  by  assured 
benefits  in  the  form  of  reduced  power 
rates.  The  arrangement  will  remove  an 
anomaly  in  the  Bureau's  rate  structure 
in  southern  Idaho,  and  will  permit  better 
utilization  of  iirigation  and  power  fa- 
cilities, not  only  at  the  Minidoka  Dam, 
but  also  at  the  Palisades  Dam  upstream 
on  the  Snake  River. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  also 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  enter  Into  a  similar  contract  with  the 
Minidoka  Irrigation  District.  If  this 
amendatory  contract  Is  successfully 
negotiated,  and  is  approved  by  the  land- 
owners, the  power  facilities  on  the  Mini- 
doka project  can  be  fully  coordinated 
with  other  Federal  installations  on  the 
Snake  River,  imder  a  uniform  rate  struc- 
ture. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  can  be 
promptly  enacted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriatdy  r^erred. 

The  bill  (S.  2665)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into 
an  amendatory  contract  with  the  Burley 
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Irrigation  District,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Chukcb.  waa  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  ita  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AlTalrs. 


» 


EXCLUSION  PROM  GROSS  INCOME 
GAIN  REAIJZED  PROM  SALE  OP 
CERTAIN  PROPERTY  BY  A  TAX- 
PAYER   60    YEARS    OP    AOE    AND 

OLDER 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  so  as  to  exclude  from  gross  income 
gain  realized  from  the  sale  of  his  princi- 
pal residence  by  a  taxpayer  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  60  years.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill,  together  with 
a  short  statement  relating  to  the  oill.  pre- 
pared by  me,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2666)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  income  gain  realized 
from  the  sale  of  his  principal  residence 
by  a  taxpayer  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  60  years,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksin. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Pinance.  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In'  the  Record,  a.s 
follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  u! 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statei  uf 
America  m  Congress  atsembled.  That  lai 
part  ni  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Item*  speclflcaUy  eicluded  from  gross  In- 
come) la  amended  by  renumbering  secrini 
lai  aa  122,  and  by  Inserting  after  settlon  120 
the  following  new  section 

•Sec   lai    Gain  from  sale  or  exchange  of  resi- 
dence   of    Individual     who    has 
attained  age  60 
(a  I     Oknkral    Rule — In    the    ca.t«    uf    an 
Individual,    stross    Income    dues    Uitt    include 
gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  after  Decem- 
ber   31.    1&61     of   property    used    by    the    tax- 
payer  as   his   principal   residence.   If    - 

•»li  the  taxpayer  has  attained  the  age 
of  80  years  before  such  sa'e  or  exchange  oc- 
curs, and 

(3)  such  property  has  been  used  by  the 
taxpayer  t^  his  principal  residence  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  5  years  at  the  time 
such  sale  or  exchange  occurs 

■■(bi  P«OP««TT  Hklo  Joiirn.T  bt  Husband 
AMD  Wir¥— In  the  ca«e  of  property  held  by 
a  husband  and  wife  as  Joint  tenants  or  as 
tenants  by  the  entirety,  the  age  requirement 
contained  In  subsection  (a((l»  and  the  use 
requirement  contained  In  subsection  ia)  (3) 
shall  be  treated  as  having  been  met  by  Ixjth 
the  husband  and  the  wife  If  it  Ls  met  by 
either  spouse 

"(C)  Pbopxktt  I7sn>  ii«  Pabt  as  P»incipal 
RBsmnfcx. — In  the  case  of  property  only  a 
portion  of  which  Is  lued  by  the  taxpayer  as 
his  principal  residence,  subaectlon  (a)  shall 
apply  to  so  much  of  the  gain  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  such  property  as  Is  de- 
termined, under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  to  be  attribut- 
able to  the  portion  of  the  property  used  by 
the  taxpayer  aa  his  principal  residence 

"(d)  IirroLOirrABT  Ck>Nvi>sioi«s — Por  pur- 
poses of  subaectlon  (a),  the  destruction, 
seizure,  requisition,  or  condemnation  of 
property,  occiurlng  after  December  31,  1901, 


shall  be   treated   as  the  sale  or  exchange  nf 
such  property  " 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  l* 
amended  by  striking  out 
'Sec   121    Croas  references  to  other  Acts  " 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■Sec   121    Gain  trom  sale  or  exchange  uf  resi- 
dence of  Individual  who  has  at- 
tained age  60 
"Sec    122  Cross  references  to  other  Acts  " 

SBC  2  lai  Section  1033  (hi  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Involun- 
tary conversions)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  there«_)f  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(3)  For  exclusion  from  gross  income  of 
gain  from  Involuntary  conversloti  occurring 
after  December  31.  1»«1  of  residence  of  tax- 
payer who   has   attained   age  60    see  section 

121    • 

(b)  Sectl.iu  1034  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
s&le  or  exchange  of  residence)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  theretif  the  following  new 
subsection 

(ki    Caosa  RmairNt  x 

■'For  exclusion   from  gross  inctime  of  gain 
from    sale    or   exchange    after    December    31 
1961.   of  residence   of   taxpayer  who   has  at- 
tained age  60.  see  section  121   ' 

S«c  3  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1961 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr  Dirk- 

SEN  LS  as  follows 

Senator  Evxrett  McKinlit  Dixkscn  tfKlay 
Intrxluced  a  bll!  to  provide  older  people  with 
tax  relief  when  they  wish  to  sell  a  home 
which  has  become  unsuitable  ioT  their  needs 

Adoption  of  Senator  EhaiLsxN  a  proposal 
will  help  mi  A  major  gap  In  Pedera:  legisla- 
tion to  aaaure  suitable  housing  for  older 
people 

The  bill  provides  that  when  people  60 
years  of  a^e  or  over  sell  dwellings  (x:cupled 
by  them  as  homes  for  5  years  or  more,  the 
gains  realized  from  such  sales  will  be  ex- 
empt from  either  Federal  income  or  capi- 
tal gains  taxes 

During  the  Republican  80th  Congress,  spe- 
cial tax  relief  for  older  persons  was  created 
through  the  double  personal  exemption  for 
pervJtia  over  65  The  Dlrksen  bill  is  a  fur- 
ther  application    of    this   principle 

Tw<j- thirds  of  the  couples  over  65  and 
many  single  or  widowed  older  pers<jns  now 
own  their  own  homes,  mostly  mortgage  free 
Some  are  living  In  houses  bought  early  In 
life  for  their  families  Now,  with  their  chil- 
dren out  on  their  own,  the  original  home 
may  be  too  big  for  their  needs,  may.  indeed 
be  a  burden  Should  they  want  to  sell  the 
home,  however,  they  may  find  themselves 
confronted  with  a  sizable  loss  through  the 
combined  impact  of  inflation  and  Federal 
taxes 

The  tax  loss,  often  .solely  the  result  of 
paper  profits  created  by  reduced  purchasing? 
power  of  the  dollar,  often  serves  as  a  major 
deterrent  to  procurement  of  housing  more 
suited  to  the  modified  living  patterns  of 
older  people  Where  It  has  not  sU)pped  such 
sales.  It  has  Imposed  a  hardship  on  many 
older  people  wh«)  have  sold  their  homes  for 
whatever  reason  It  would  seem  appropri- 
ate for  the  Congress  to  correct  the  Inequity 
m  sueh  situations 

Recognition  already  has  been  given  ut 
special  housing  r>eeds  of  older  people  In 
many  ways  Authorization  of  pvibllc  h</U«- 
Ing  programs  for  thfise  with  extremely  low 
Inccjmes.  creation  of  home-loan  programs 
for  Individuals  with  limited  assets  and  for 
groups  desiring  to  crjnstrvict  senior  citizen 
dwellings  as  well  as  other  congressional  acts 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  adequate 
housing    for   many   older   people 

The  one  group,  and  It  is  a  large  one,  that 
has  been  Ignored   is   that  composed  of  older 


peraons  who  already  own  their  own  homes 
justice  would  dictate  th»t  tb«ae  people,  too. 
be  given  recognition  It  could  be  argued 
that  present  tax  laws  now  force  them  to  pay 
for  a  substanUal  portion  of  public  housing 
provided  less  fortunate  senior  cltliens.  Cer- 
tainly, current  laws,  as  they  relate  to  taxes 
on  the  sale  of  a  home,  reduce  the  ability  of 
older  homeowners  to  provide  for  their  own 
nee<ls  without  recourse  to  public  progranu 
The  bill  provides  for  such  tax  relief  after 
age  60.  because  U  la  impoeelble  to  determine 
precisely  when  such  an  adjustment  In  an 
older  person's  housing  arrangemente  may 
occur  Conceivably  a  more  to  a  smaller 
horr."  before  retirement  may  be  desirable. 
Possibly  a  home  might  be  sold  quite  late  In 
life  and  the  proceeds  added  to  the  older 
person's  Income-producing  capital,  or  even 
used  to  buy  a  life-care  contract  In  one  of 
the  homes  such  as  those  now  sponsored  by 
many  church  groups. 

Admittedly,  many  older  people  will  want 
to  remain  in  the  homes  they  have  occupied 
all  their  lives  Those  who  might  want  to 
make  a  change,  however,  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Injustice  of  losing  a  substantial 
part  of  their  home-ownerahlp  equity  The 
DIrksen  bill,  by  providing  tax  relief,  will 
expand  the  older  homeowner's  freedom  to 
meet  hU  own  needs  In  hU  own  way,  a  free- 
dom which  most  senior  eltlasns  cherish 
deeply 

I.EGISLATION  NEEDED  TO  PRESERVE 
EDUCATIONAL  BENEPITS  OP  KO- 
REAN CONFLICT  VETERANS  WHO 
HAVE  AGAIN  BEEN  CALLED  TO 
MILITARY  DUTY 

Mrs  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
some  155.000  members  of  the  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  have  been  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  as  a  result  of  congressional  ac- 
tion during  recent  weeks.  Referring  to 
these  men,  President  Kennedy  said: 

The  overwhelming  majority  bear  their  bur- 
dens and  their  Nation's  burdens  with  ad- 
mirable and  traditional  devotion. 

Many  of  these  National  Guardsmen 
and  reservists  are  veterans  of  the  Korean 
conflict  an4  are  entitled  to  educational 
and  other  benefits  approved  by  Congress 
Under  the  terms  of  section  1613  of  title  8. 
an  eligible  veteran  must  complete  his 
educational  training  within  8  years  after 
his  discharge  or. release  from  active  duty 
and  such  training  must  commence  with- 
in 3  years  from  discharge  or  release. 
Those  Korean  conflict  veterans  who  have 
been  recalled  to  active  duty  are  prevented 
by  the  national  emergency  from  meeting 
tiie  statutory  time  periods  presently  pre- 
scribed by  law.  This  creates  a  needless 
hardship  which  I  am  sure  Congress  will 
want  to  correct 

Mr  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  which  provides 
that  in  computing  the  periods  prescribed 
by  law  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  disregard  all  periods  during 
which  the  veteran  served  on  active  duty 
pursuant  to  a  call  or  order  issued  after 
July  30,  1961.  and  before  January  1,  1962. 

This  proposed  legislation  seems  only 
.simple  Justice,  to  preserve  educational 
t-aiiung  rights  for  veterans  who  served 
In  Korea  and  who  are  again  faithfully 
serving  their  Nation.  Let  us  keep  faith 
with  those  who  have  been  called.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  give  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  this  proposaL 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bin  (S.  2673)  to  amend  section 
1613  of  UUe  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  periods  spent  on  active  duty 
pursuant  to  recall  occurring  after  August 
1,  1961,  and  before  January  1,  1962,  shall 
not  be  counted  in  determining  the  period 
within  which  certain  education  and 
training  must  be  Initiated  or  completed, 
introduced  by  Mrs.  NraBERCER.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


AUTHORITY  POR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  SIT  DURING 
THE  SESSIONS  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  be  authorized  to  sit 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  for 
the  remainder  of  the  present  session  of 
Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  POR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORTS. WITH  NOTICES  OP  MO- 
TIONS. DURING  ADJOURNMENTS 
OR  RECESSES  OF  THE  SENATE 
DURING  THE  2D  SESSION  OP  THE 
87TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  adjourn- 
ments or  recesses  of  the  Senate  during 
the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  be  au- 
thorized to  report  appropriation  bills,  in- 
cluding joint  resolutions,  with  accom- 
panying notices  of  motions  to  suspend 
paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  certain  amendments  to  such 
bills  or  Joint  resolutions,  which  proposed 
amendments  shall  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection of  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SUBPARAGRAPH 
A3  OF  ARTICLE  VI  OP  STATUTE  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  ATOByQC 
ENERGY  AGENCY— REMOVAL  OF 
INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  Executive  A,  87th 
Congress,  2d  session,  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  to  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraph A.3  of  article  VI  of  the 
statute  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Agency  of  Octo- 
ber 4,  1961.  As  In  executive  session,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  be  removed  from  the 
amendment,  and  that  the  amendment 
and  the  message  from  the  President  be 
lef ei led  to  ttie  Ouuuufttee  tm  Wtmigti 
Relations,  and  that  the  message  from 
the  President  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  inessage  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  acceptance,  I 
transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of  the 
amendment  to  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraph A.S  of  article  VI  of  the  statute 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  approved  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Agency  on  October  4,  1961. 
The  amendment  relates  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  pro- 
vides for  more  equitable  representation 
on  the  Board  for  the  area  "Africa  and 
the  Middle  East." 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  amendment. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  January  15. 1962. 


(Enclosures: 
tary  of  State, 
amendment. ) 


1.  Report  of  the  Secre- 

2.  Certified  copy  of  the 


STOCK  DISTRIBUTION  TREATED  A? 
RETURN  OF  CAPITAL— AMEND- 
MENTS , 

Mr.  CjKDRE  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8847)  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  that 
a  distribution  of  stock  made  to  an  indi- 
vidual (or  certain  corporations)  pursu- 
ant to  an  order  enforcing  the  antitrust 
laws  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  dividend 
distribution  but  shall  be  treated  as  a 
return  of  capital;  and  to  provide  that 
the  amount  of  such  a  distribution  made 
to  a  corporation  shall  be  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  distribution,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CER- 
TAIN NOMINATIONS  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairmen  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  Uiat  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nominations 
of  George  W.  BcOl  to  be  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  George  C.  McGhee  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs, 
Frederick  O.  Dutton  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  W.  Averell  Harriman 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Walt  Whitman  Rostow  to  be  Cotmselor 
of  the  Department  of  State,  Chester 
Bowles  to  be  Ambassador  at  Large;  John 
O.  Bell  to  be  Ambassador  to  Guatemala, 
John  H.  Burns  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Central  African  Republic,  William  A. 
Crawford  to  be  Ambassadw  to  Romania, 
Parker  T.  Hart  now  Ambassador  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Minister 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Yemen  In  addition  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  State  of  Kuwait, 
William  J.  Handley  to  be  Ambassador  to 
the  RQHibUc  of  Mali,  Ridgway  B. 
Knight  to  be  AmhwwdOT  to  the  syrtMi 
Arab  Republic.  Henry  R.  Laboulsse  to  be 
Ambassadoi*  to  Greece,  Armln  H.  Meyer 


to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Lebanon,  William  E.  Stevenson  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Philippines.  Raymond 
L.  Thurston  to  be  Ambassador  to  Haiti. 
Dr.  Ansley  J.  Coale  to  be  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative on  the  Population  Commission 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,  William  S.  Gaud  to 
be  Assistant  Administrator  for  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia  in  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Edmond  C. 
Hutchinson  to  be  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Africa  and  Europe  in  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Seymour 
J.  Janow  to  be  Assistant  Administrator 
for  the  Par  East  In  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  Teodoro  Moscoso 
to  be  Assistant  Administrator  for  Latin 
America  in  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  William  C.  Foster  to  be 
Director  of  the  U5.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  Adrian  S.  Fisher 
to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  their  receipt  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  also  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  de- 
sire to  announce  that  today  the  Senate 
received  the  nominations  of  Ellis  O, 
Briggs  to  be  Ambassador  to  Spain,  John 
M.  Cabot  to  be  Ambassador  to  Poland, 
and  Robert  McClintock  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor to  Argentina. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate, 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4, 
Public  Law  106,  84th  Congress,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Kirwan  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Construction  of  a  Building  for 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
20,  United  States  Code  sections  42, 43,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Kirwan  as  a 
member  of  ttie  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 


ADEOIESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  retpiest,  and  1^  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.KUCHEX: 

Address  entitled  "Commnnity  Action  for 
Clean  Air."  delivered  by  blm  at  TiTtb.  Annual 
Medical  Conference  on  Air  Pollution  spon- 
sored by  California  State  Department  of 
Public  Health,  December  7,  1901,  at  UnlTer- 
slty  of  Southern  California,  Lm  Angeles, 
Calif. 

»yMr.BUaH: 

Statement  lamed  jointly  by  blm.  mi4  Mmp- 
tenmtattv*  THOwaa  Br  Ocmns,  mt  BdaMari, 
glTing  preliminary  views  on  pendtog  tariff 
proposals  and  barriers  to  greater  ftree  world 
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unity,  and  editorial  comment  from  Connecti- 
cut newspapers. 

Bj  Mr.  wmtT: 

Excerpts  from  statement  outlining  chal- 
lenges for  1M2  dealt  with  In  the  Prwldents 
state  of  the  Union  message. 

Weekend  broadcast  by  himself  over  Wis- 
consin radio  stations  dealing  with  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  for  1962. 

By  Mr    RANDOLPH: 

Introductory  remarks  by  Mr.  Randolph. 
remarks  by  Hon.  Robert  T  Orlffln:  remarks 
by  Mr.  Rahdolfh  at  the  dedication  of  the 
U  S.  courthouse  and  Federal  office  building. 
Charleston.  W.  Va.,  October  13.  19«1:  re- 
marks by  Gov  W.  W.  Barron:  acknowledg- 
ments to  those  present  by  Representative 
John  M  Slack.  Jr.;  remarks  by  Hon.  John  A. 
Shanklln,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Charleston. 
W.  Va  ;  remarks  by  Hon.  Chapman  Rever- 
comb. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

Article  entitled  'Toward  Equitable  Treat- 
ment of  Americans  Abroad."  by  Representa- 
tive Thomas  E  MoaoAW,  published  In  the 
Committee  Reporter.  Issue  of  November 
1961. 

VERNON  L.  TALBE31TT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senate  convened  for  this  ses- 
sion. It  convened  for  the  first  time  in  51 
years  without  the  oflcia!  presence  of  Mr. 
Vernon  L.  Talbertt.  For  that  many 
years,  plus  6  months  and  8  days,  Mr. 
Talbertt  was  an  employee  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  chief  messenger  of  that 
ofBce. 

Mr.  Talbertt  served  under  nine  succes- 
sive Secretaries  of  the  Senate.  He  has 
watched  the  making  of  history  and 
tradition  in  this  Chamber  since  the  turn 
or  the  century.  His  service  to  the  Sen- 
ate and.  through  it.  to  the  Nation,  con- 
stitutes an  extraordinary  record  of  con- 
tinuous dedication  and  loyalty. 

I  did  not  want  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement to  pass  without  having  refer- 
ence to  it  appear  in  the  Record  of  the 
Senate,  of  which  he  has  been  so  much  a 
part  for  a  half  century.  I  know  that 
every  Member  of  this  body  joins  me  in 
wishing  Vernon  Talbertt  many  many 
years  of  contentment  and  happiness. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
teresting thing  about  Vernon  Talbertt  s 
service  is  that  with  the  exception  of  1 
year — when  he  was  in  the  Army — hia 
service  to  the  Senate  continued  for 
more  than  51  years.  I  think  it  will  be 
generally  agreed  that  there  is  an  atmos- 
phere of  instability  and  uncertainty  that 
somehow  besets  the  whole  world  today. 
So,  Mr.  President,  when  a  man  has  been 
faithfully  and  devotedly  serving  his  gov- 
ernment and  serving  this  body  for  more 
than  50  years,  with  only  one  intervening 
year  when  he  did  not  serve  here,  that  is 
an  outstanding  record  and  a  great  testi- 
monial to  his  fidelity,  to  his  character, 
and  his  devotion  to  the  Government. 

I  salute  Vernon  Talbertt  for  his  great 
service:  and  I  shall  wish  to  mark  it  fur- 
ther by  sending  him  a  letter  on  this 
occasion.     

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  Vernon 
Talbertt  takes  with  him  into  retirement 


the  friendship  of  all  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber. Each  of  us  has  been  most  privileged 
to  enjoy  his  long  friendship.  Over  the 
years  m  which  I  have  participated  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  often  had  the  opportunity 
to  know  Vernon,  his  sweet  disposition, 
his  desire  to  serve  and  assist. 

I  am  sure  I  correctly  voice  the  hopes 
and  prayers  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  when  I  say  that  as  he  goes  into 
retirement  he  may  have  many  years  of 
happiness  head.  I  must  add  that  we  all 
hope  he  visits  the  Senate  as  often  as  he 
can. 

THE  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER  MAG- 
AZINE EDITOR  AWARD 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  shortly 
before  the  Christmas  holidays,  members 
of  the  Society  of  Magazine  Writers 
gathered  in  New  York  City,  to  honor  the 
memory  of  one  of  their  distinguished 
colleagues — and  one  of  ours  as  well — 
the  late  Richard  L.  Neuborger,  an  author 
and  writer  of  national  reputation  before 
he  came  to  the  US  Senate  We  who 
knew  Dick  Neuberper  as  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  have  had  occasion  many 
times  to  recall  his  accomplishments  as  a 
legislator  and  a  political  leader  As  an 
indication  of  their  hlyh  regard  for  his 
talents.  Dick  Neubergers  fellow  crafts- 
men in  the  writing  profession  have  e.s- 
tablishcd  an  annual  award  in  his  name 
On  December  13.  1961,  the  first  annual 
Richard  L.  Neuberger  Award  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Rol)ert  Stein,  editor  of 
Redbook  magazine.  In  keeping  with 
Dick  Neubergers  own  interest-s  and  moti- 
vations, the  award  is  to  be  «iven  each 
year  to  the  magazine  editor  judged  by 
the  magazine  writers  to  have  done  the 
most  to  raise  the  standards  of  matiazines 
as  a  medium  of  democratic  communica- 
tion 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  report  to  the 
Senate  the  establishment  of  the  Richard 
L.  Neuberger  Award  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  mclude  in  the  Record 
with  my  remarks  a  summary  of  the 
award  presentation,  which  was  provided 
by  the  Society  of  Magazine  Writers 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

P«BSKNTAT10N    OF    THE   RlCHASO    L     NcrsCRCCa 

AwAKO  roa  1961.  at  the  Hotel  Asroa.  New 

Yoti^  CtTT.  Decembeh   13.    1961 
(By  Vance  Packard) 

This  year  the  Society  of  Magazine  Writers 
has  continued  to  make  progress  toward  be- 
coming a  national  organization  that  Is  the 
spokesman  and  conscience  of  the  profes- 
sional magazine  writer.  We  have  decided  to 
express  publicly  our  admiration  for  what  we 
feel  are  outstanding  performances  in  maga- 
zine editing 

We  have  established  this  year  the  annual 
Richard  L.  Neuberger  Award,  to  go  to  the 
editor  or  publisher  who  has  done  the  moet. 
In  our  view,  to  raise  the  standards  of  maga- 
zines as  a  medium  of  democratic  communi- 
cation. The  late  Richard  L  Neuberger.  as 
most  of  you  know,  was  a  courageous  and  dis- 
tinguished magazine  writer,  was  the  flrst 
magazine  writer  to  become  a  Member  of  the 
US  Senate,  and  was  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Magazine  Writers 

As  you  may  know,  Olck  Neuberger  s  widow 
succeeded  him  in   the  Senate.     She  has  re- 


cently undergone  an  op«raUon  In  Portland. 
Oreg  ThU  morning  I  reoelred  thU  me— ge. 
dlcUted  by  Senator  Maubik«  N»u»KaoKB 
from  a  hospital  bed 

"I  am  proud  that  Dick's  fellow  writers  are 
honoring  his  memory  by  paying  tribute  to 
the  magaslne  editor  who  has  done  the  most 
In  the  past  year  to  raise  the  standards  of 
magazines  as  a  medium  of  democratic  com- 
munication. 

•'Dick  often  used  to  say:  Tm  looked  down 
upon  because  I  am  a  politician,  but  I  am 
looked  up  to  because  I  am  a  writer  '  He 
used  this  as  emphasis  In  trying  to  get  his 
audiences  to  realize  the  Importance  of  their 
concern  lor  their  elected  officials.  It  was 
always  music  to  his  ears  to  say:  I  am  a 
writer  ■ 

■Even  before  his  last  Illness  he  often 
talked  to  me  about  rellnquiahlnf  hU  Sen- 
ate seat  to  return  to  writing.  He  took  much 
greater  satisfaction  In  seeing  his  byline  In 
print  than  In  reading  all  the  column-inches 
about  him. 

May  thU  award  help  to  bring  an  In- 
creased richness  of  thought  and  sensitivity 
to  our  national  literary  scene  as  you  honor 
Dick  In  the  profession  he  loved. 

Mai  SINE  B.  NxxJBxaon. 

'VS.  SrHMtor.  Oregon. " 

A  Urge  numl>er  of  ou-  members  have  pro- 
posed candidates  for  the  flrst  Richard  L. 
Neuberger  Award  On  November  25  the 
awards  committee  met  to  choose  a  winner 
from  among  those  nominated.  The  com- 
mittee was  under  the  chairmanship  of  Don- 
ald Robinson,  a  past  president  of  the  So- 
ciety of  M^igazlne  Writers,  and  consisted  of 
other  past  presidents  and  your  current  presi- 
dent. Attending  the  meeting  to  vote  were 
J.imes  Poling.  Robert  L.  Hellbroner.  Morton 
M  Hunt.  Jack  Harrison  Pollack.  Lawrence 
Lader.  Jhan  Robblns.  and  Murray  Telgh 
BliMim  Absentee  balloU  were  received  from 
Morton  Sonthelmer  and  Temple  Fielding. 

It  might  be  appropriate  to  read  an  excerpt 
from  the  letter  In  which  the  editor  choeen 
by  the  awards  committee  as  the  winner  was 
itimiiuated 

Over  the  years  I  have  known  no  other 
popular  m.igazine  that  has  been  as  coura- 
geous in  Its  approach  to  social  problenu  as 
the  one  edited  by  this  man  It  was  one  of 
the  flrst  U)  write  about  Integration,  to  ex- 
amine the  problems  of  public  education,  of 
pseudo-religion,  of  national  morality,  of  so- 
cial welfare  problems.  As  a  writer,  I  hare 
appreciated  two  article*  of  this  editor's 
faith:  one  hiis  been  that  he  trusted  the 
writer  to  Judge  facts  and  express  his  own 
opinion  -  It  was  not  always  vlul  to  attribute 
everything  to  experts'  and  be  has  not  ex- 
pected the  writer  to  start  out  with  an 
eduor-deflned  viewpoint.  The  second  has 
been  that  no  article  needs  to  end  up  with 
nine  things  you  can  do."  It  has  been 
enough  If  the  article  calls  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  a  serious  problem  and  perhaps 
makes  that  reader  stop  and  think  about  It." 

Tonight  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  to  present  the  first  Richard  L. 
Neuberger  Award  to  Robert  Stein,  editor  of 
Redbcx>k  magazine.  The  award  plaque 
reads 

"The  Society  of  Magaslne  Writers  presents 
the  Richard  L.  Neuberger  Award  to  Robert 
Stein.  Redbook.  as  the  editor  who  has  done 
the  most  In  the  year  1001  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  magazines  as  a  naedlum  of  demo- 
cratic communication. 

"Vamcs  Packako, 

"President. 

-Decembxx  13.  1961  " 

In  accepting  the  award,  Mr.  Stein  spoke 
as  follows: 

"I  should  accept  this  award  with  hu- 
mility, but  I  prefer  to  aoovpt  It  with  pride — 
pride  In  all  the  editor*  of  Bedteok.  who 
work  with  a  dedication  that  go**  far  b*yond 
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the  requirement!)  of  any  job;  pride  In  the 
McCall  Corp.,  which  subscribes  to  and  acts 
on  the  principle  that  substance  and  serrlce 
are  the  soundest  basis  for  commercial  *ue- 
cess:  and.  of  course,  pride  In  the  writers, 
without  whom  nothing  could  be  accom- 
plished. 

"If  I  understand  this  award  correctly.  It 
signifies  your  belief  that  what  all  of  us  do 
for  a  living  has  n  social  value  and  meaning 
that  goes  far  b«!yond  our  selfish  satisfac- 
tion and  it  signifies  your  hope  that  what 
we  do  can  have  more  value  and  meaning  as 
times  goes  on.  In  that  belief  and  In  that 
hope  I  Join  you  wholeheartedly.  And.  on  a 
personal  level,  I  thank  you  for  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  moments  of  my  life." 


ALLIANCE  FOR  LXBERTY 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Scott  I  recently  published  an 
article  in  the  Shingle,  publication  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association,  in 
which  he  outlined  reasons  for  concern 
by  the  United  States  because  of  actions 
of  the  so-called  neutralist  nations. 

Senator  Scott  recommends  a  thorough 
overhauling  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
neutralists,  and  advocates  that  the 
United  States  propose  an  alliance  for 
liberty  in  which  like-minded  nations 
would  pledge  allegiance  in  joint  cove- 
nant to  the  ultimate  freedom  of  man- 
kind. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  his  thoughtful  article,  and  request 
unanimous  consent  that  a  column  writ- 
ten by  Gould  Lincoln,  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  January  9,  in 
which  Senator  Soott's  proposals  are  dis- 
cussed, be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  follow- 
ing these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

AixiANcx  roa  Lokxtt  Pkoposkd 
(By  Oould  Lincoln) 

Congress,  through  Its  committees,  Is  going 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  so-called  neutralist 
nations,  their  activities  and  votes  In  the 
United  Nations,  and  at  the  D.N.  Itself.  The 
committees  primarily  will  be  those  dealing 
with  foreign  affairs  and  policies,  the  Appro- 
priations Committees,  and  perhaps  those 
dealing  with  Government  operations.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike  will  Join  In  such 
Inquiries.  Many  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  concerned  over  the  manner  in  which 
some  of  these  neutralist  countries  have  taken 
our  aid  and  money  and  In  the  United  Na- 
tions have  sided  with  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
Communist  bloc  generally. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  Re- 
publican, writing  In  the  Shingle,  publica- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association,  has 
set  forth  many  of  the  reasons  for  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  over  the 
neutralists.  Senator  Boxnuu  HicKEifLOOPza, 
of  Iowa,  a  Republican  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  believes  a  great 
effort  win  be  made  to  be  more  realistic;  to 
work  more  closely  with  our  friends  among 
the  nations,  and  to  be  more  selective  in  giv- 
ing aid  to  peoples  who  believe  and  go  along 
with  American  Ideas  of  freedom  and  demo- 
cratic government. 

Not  only  did  Senator  Scott  recommend  a 
thorough  overhauling  of  VS.  foreign  policy 
on  neutralist  nations,  but  he  also  proposed 
that  the  United  States  offer  the  world  an 
"alliance  for  liberty"  with  those  other  na- 


tions which  would  "pledge  allegiance  In  Joint 
covenant  to  the  ultimate  freedom  of  man- 
kind." 

CAUL.    SELVES    THIXD    rORCZ 

"Neutralist  Is  the  not  wholly  accurate  term 
applied  to  certain  nations  which  refuse  to 
Identify  themselves  with  either  the  free  or 
the  Commvmlst  countries,"  Senator  Scott 
wrote.  "The  would-be  leader  of  the  neu- 
tralists Is  India.  Other  members  of  this  bloc 
Include  most  of  the  Arab  countries,  several 
nations  In  the  Par  East  and  Africa,  and 
such  Red  bedfellows  as  Yugoslavia  and  Cuba. 
These  countries  are  not  neutral  in  the  sense 
that  Switzerland  Is  neutral  because  of  Its 
long  history  of  nonbelUgerence.  or  In  the 
sense  that  Finland  Is  neutral  because  geo- 
graphy forces  It  to  look  down  the  barrels  of 
Rtisslan  cannon.  But,  rather,  the  neutralists 
fancy  themselves  as  a  'third  bloc'  or  third 
force  of  nations  which  attempt  to  act  as 
counterweights  In   the  East-West   struggle." 

Senator  Scott  added  that  in  a  peaceful 
world  of  competition  between  peace-loving 
nations  "there  would  be  room  for  this  sort 
of  Venetian  diplomacy.  But  in  a  world  where 
barbed  wire  separates  slave  states  from  free 
nations,  national  leaders  who  fall  to  distin- 
guish between  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
the  principles  of  Lenin  seriously  undermine 
the  s^^ngth  of  the  free  world." 

The  Pennsylvania  Senator  charged  that 
some  neutralist  leaders  play  both  sides 
against  the  middle  for  their  own  national 
or  personal  advantage.  He  criticized  severely 
the  failure  of  the  neutralist  nations'  meet- 
ing In  Belgrade  to  condemn  the  action  of  the 
Russian  Communists  when  they  resumed  at- 
mospheric nuclear  tests  last  svunmer.  Some 
of  the  neutralist  leaders  spoke  briefly  of 
their  "regret,"  and  others  said  they  under- 
stood why  Russia  had  to  take  this  action. 
"This,"  wro'te  Senator  Scott,  "soiuids  like 
Tweedledum  who  said  to  Alice:  'I  am  very 
brave  generally:  only  today  I  happen  to  have 
a  headache.' " 

LIST    or    V.S.    KXD 

Senator  Scott  detailed  the  amount — more 
than  $6  billion — which  the  United  States 
has  given  or  loaned  to  the  24  neutralist 
covmtrles  which  met  at  Belgrade.  He  showed 
the  following:  Yugoslavia,  $2,081  million; 
India,  $1,906  million;  Indonesia,  $479  mil- 
lion; United  Arab  Republic,  $346  million; 
Cambodia,  $267  million;  Morocco,  $168  mil- 
lion; Tunisia,  $142  million;  Afghanistan,  $116 
million;  Lebanon,  $83  million;  Ethiopia, 
$79  million;  Burma,  $73  million;  Iraq,  $69 
million;  Ceylon,  $63  million;  Cuba,  $54  mil- 
lion; Sudan,  $31  million;  Nepal.  $27  million; 
Saudi  Arabia,  $27  million;  Congo  Republic, 
$19  million;  Yemen,  $10  million;  Cyprus,  $7 
million;  Somali  Republic,  $7  million;  Ghana, 
$5  million;  Guinea,  $2  million.  For  Mall  the 
figures  were  not  available.  The  total  was 
$6,061  mUlion. 

Commenting  on  those  neutralists  who  have 
accepted  large  sums  from  this  country.  Sen- 
ator ScoTT  pointed  out  that  Yugoslavia  Is 
now  blaming  the  West  for  all  international 
tensions  and  urging  vis  to  accept  the  Russian 
"solution"  for  West  Germany  and  West  Ber- 
lin, which  could  only  mean  free  world  capit- 
vilatlon  In  Europe  in  the  end.  He  wrote,  too, 
that  India  has  an  almost  unbroken  record 
of  voting  with  the  Red  bloc  in  the  UJ^.,  or 
abstaining  from  votes  that  might  embarrass 
Russia.  In  Egypt,  President  Nasser  has  kept 
from  the  people  the  true  extent  of  American 
aid  to  his  country. 

Senator  Scott  wrote  that  "as  President 
Kennedy  has  suggested,  our  treatment  of 
nations  who  share  our  views  In  times  of 
crises  should  differ  considerably  from  deal- 
ings with  others."  The  Senator  pointed  out 
that  cracks  are  appearing  In  the  Communist 
bloc,  but  added  that  the  strife  Is  mostly  over 
what  kind  of  communism  should  rule  the 


world.  Nevertheless,  he  declared  that  this 
is  the  time  for  the  free  world — and  also  the 
neutralists — to  show  their  loyalty  to  liberty. 


PROPOSED  INVESTIOATION  OF 
UNITED  NATIONS  ACTION  IN  THE 
CONGO 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  events  in 
the  Congo  in  recent  months  have  con- 
fused and  dismayed  many  Americans. 

Our  central  interest  in  the  Congo 
should  be  to  make  certain  that  it^  does 
not  fall  into  Communist  hands.  V-Jhe 
actions  of  the  United  Nations,  strongly 
backed  by  the  United  States,  appear, 
however,  to  nm  counter  to  what  should 
be  our  national  policy  with  respect  to 
the  Congo. 

Conflicting  and  contradictory  reports 
from  both  official  and  unofficial  sources 
make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
reach  valid  judgments  ^n  the  situation 
in  the  Congo. 

If  the  American  public  cannot  other- 
wise obtain  the  facts  on  a  matter  as 
important  as  this,  then  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Congress  te  bring  the  facts  to 
light. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  the  distinguish 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Folbright]  to  initiate  an  investigation 
of  the  United  Nations  action  in  the 
Congo,  as  proposed  in  Senate  Resolution 
207,  submitted  by  my  able  colleague  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddJ. 

Some  of  the  questions  which  must  be 
answered  in  such  an  inquiry  are: 

First.  What  exactly  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Congo? 

Second.  What  exactly  is  the  policy  and 
the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
Congo? 

Third.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  the 
United  Nations  to  crush  the  only  openly 
pro-Western,  anti-Communist  province 
in  the  Congo,  Katanga  Province  under 
the  leadership  of  M.  Tshombe? 

Fourth.  Why  have  not  the  savage 
murderers  of  the  13  Italian  United  Na- 
tions airmen  been  apprehended  and 
brought  to  justice? 

Fifth.  By  what  logic  and  by  whose 
recommendation  and  decision  have 
hundreds  of  Central  Congolese  troops 
been  brought  into  the  United  Nations 
military  force  for  use  against  Katanga 
Province? 

Sixth.  What  are  the  facts  surrounding 
the  bombing  of  hospitals  and  other  non- 
mllitary  targets  by  UJf.  forces  In 
Katanga  Province,  and  why  has  not 
responsibility  for  this  senseless  action 
been  fixed? 

Seventh.  Why  has  it  been  necessary, 
and  by  what  justice  must  the  United 
States  bear  such  a  high  share  of  the  costs 
of  United  Nations  activity  in  the  Congo? 
Eighth.  Why  have  not  the  American 
people  been  given  specific  reasons  for  the 
objections  of  certain  of  our  European 
allies,  other  than  Belgium,  in  connection 
with  U.N.  and  U.S.  actions  in  the  Congo? 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "The  Congo 
Mystery."  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
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street  Journal  of  December  12.  1961.  be 
printed  In  the  Ricokd  foUowlng  these 

remarks.  ^^         .,  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R*coiu>. 
as  follows: 

Thk  Congo  Mtstert 
No  one  seem*  able  to  give  a  satlBfactory 
explanation  of  the  mystery  of  American  In- 
volvement in  the  united  Nations  war  against 
the  Congo*!  Katanga  Province. 

To  he  sure,  explanations  of  soru  are  avail- 
able Secretary  of  8tmtt>  Rusk  offers  this  one: 
•Our  aim  U  the  consolidation  of  the  Congo 
under  a  stable  government  which  will  be 
able  to  pursue  freely  the  true  national  In- 
terests of  the  Congoleee"  That  sounds  all 
right,  but  actually  U  begs  several  funda- 
mental qiiestlons.  .  .h- 
Por  one.  does  anyone  know  what  are  the 
true  national  InteresU  of  the  Congolese,  or 
indeed  If  they  have  any?  The  evidence 
amassed  during  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  of 
anarchy  following  Belgium's  abrupt  grant 
of  independence.  Indicates  that  they  do  not. 
Like  most  other  people  In  tropical  Africa. 
they  have  tribal  Interests.  The  man  out  In 
the  Congo  bush  does  not  have  anything  re- 
■embllng  a  national  concept  In  his  head,  and 
should  not  be  expected  to  have. 

That  being  the  situation,  what  Is  the 
great  virtue  of  "consolidation"?  Ideally  it 
could  be  argued  that  the  best  hope  for  the 
Congo's  future  would  be  unity  under  a  cen- 
tral government;  certainly  It  can  be  said 
that  the  Congo  economy  could  use  Katanga 
with  Its  copper  riches. 

But  we  are  confronting  not  an  Ideal  the- 
ory but  the  brutal  facts  of  clashing  Interests 
and  chaoe.  Katanga's  Tshombe  wants  an  in- 
dependent state  or  at  most  a  loose  federal 
association  with  the  central  government  In 
LeopoldvUle.  If  that  Is  the  way  It  Is.  that 
la  the  way  It  Is.  It  U  not  at  all  clear  that 
the  UN.  has  some  moral  duty  to  subdue 
Tshombe  by  force.  Secretary  General  Thant 
is  no  Abraham  Uncoln  trying  to  hold  to- 
gether a  great  naUon;  the  notion  would  be 
laughable  If  It  were  not  sad. 

Yet  one  does  sometimes  get  the  dismaying 
Impression  that  the  United  States  Is  sup- 
porting the  UJT.  Congo  operation  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  the  Congolese  as  for 
the  sake  of  the  UJ».  In  other  words,  the 
U.N.  Is  doing  this:  therefore  we  must  sup- 
port It.  Th/it  Is  a  drastic  distortion  of  logic; 
we  ought  U)  be  realistic  enough  to  see  that 
the  UJ«.,  especially  with  Its  bloated  mem- 
bership these  days,  U  perfectly  capable  of 
acting  In  diametric  opposition  to  American 
national  linerest. 

The  United  State*  it  seems  to  us,  has  but 
one  real  Interest  In  the  Congo.  It  Is  not  to 
see  to  It  that  the  country  Is  organised  on  a 
central  government  basis;  It  Is  to  see  to  It 
that  the  Congo,  however  organized,  does  not 
fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  Communists 

And  Tshombe  Is  not  the  Red  villain  In 
tlUs  piece;  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him. 
he  la.  or  was,  antl-Communlst  and  pro- 
Weet.  The  dubious  honor  of  stooging  for 
the  SovleU  goes  to  Glzenga  of  Stanleyville, 
a  vice  premier  In  that  precious  central  gov- 
ernment the  U.N.  Is  so  solicitous  of.  But 
nobody  Is  going  to  war  against  him. 

In  supporting  the  U-N.  war  against  Katan- 
ga, we  are  not  only  alienating  Tshombe's 
affeetiona.  we  are  also  generating  grave  dis- 
quiet in  the  capitals  of  some  of  our  clcmrst 
allies — Britain.  Prance  and  Belgium.  It 
must  regretfully  be  observed  that  they  are 
right  In  questioning  TJ3.  policy  In  this  messy 
buslnees.  Por  what  we  may  be  doing  Is  pre- 
paring the  way  for  a  Communist  takeover 
of  the  Congo. 

At  first  the  United  States  was  on  sound 
ground  In  supporting  the  UN  operation. 
for  It  was  directed  against  the  right  target. 
Thanks  to  the  U.N.  presence,  it  was  possible 
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for  the  Congo  Government  to  evict  the  Soviet 
and    Czechoslovak    offlcUls.      But   in   recent 

months  our  policymakers  have  either  got 
confused  or  somehow  let  the  U.N.  get  out  of 
hand. 

The  pity  of  It  U  tliat  the  United  States 
should  be  calling  the  tune,  for  it  U  unques- 
tionably paying  the  piper.  We  bear  almost 
half  the  cost  of  the  Congo  acUvlty;  our 
Olobemasters  carry  the  U.N.  troops  to  the 
fields  of  battle.  The  United  States  could 
shut  down  the  whole  enterprise  if  It  wanted. 

And  perhaps  that  Is  what  the  United 
States  had  better  start  considering,  unless 
It  can  get  Its  own  policy  and  the  UN  back 
on  the  right  track. 


EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  National  Science  Foundation 
released  a  study  which  indicates  dra- 
matic success  in  Russia  in  educating 
scientific  specialists.  The  study  Indi- 
cates that  Soviet  leaders  are  convinced 
that  the  education  and  training  of  their 
youth  offers  the  key  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Western  World. 

I  must  say  that  tlie  study,  which  is  the 
most  comprehensive  and  complete  study 
yet  made  of  education  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  arrives  at  startling  and  important 
conclusions  in  regard  to  American  edu- 
cational policy. 

The  article  goes  on  to  point  out: 

since  the  average  quality  of  Soviet  science 
and  engineering  graduates  Is  comparable  to 
that  of  American  gradu.^tes,  the  superiority 
In  numbers  must  be  considered  a  crucial  ad- 
vantage. It  is  likely  to  lncrt?iise  the  propor- 
tion of  above  averHSie  or  outstanding  engi- 
neers who  will  emerge  from  the  broader 
manpower    b;ise    of    the   Soviet    Union 

Possibly  even  more  significant  is  the  fart 
that  the  proportion  of  university-trained 
manpower  eng;iged  In  teaching  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  slightly  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times,  describ- 
ing the  National  Science  Foundation  re- 
port, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point:  together  with  an  analysis  by  Mr. 
Nichola.s  DeWitt.  a  very  able  and  capable 
man,  who  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
report;  together  with  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post,  commenting.  In  a 
very  balanced  and  thoughtful  way,  on 
the  significance  of  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OuN  iH  Sovrrr  Scienci  TaAimNO  and  Lag  in 

High   Schools  Pound 

(By  Pred  M.  Hechlnger) 

The  Soviet  Union  was  pictured  yesterday 
as  having  scored  a  dramtlc  success  in  edu- 
cating scientific  specialists  while  still  being 
confronted  by  serious  shnrt-iges  of  youthful 
skilled  labor. 

This  picture  emerged  from  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  Soviet  education  published  by 
the  National  Science  Poundatlon. 

In  the  current  decade,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  turn  out  4  million  university  graduates, 
including  2.500.000  engineers  and  scientists. 
Nicholas  DeWItt,  author  of  the  study,  pre- 
dicts. 

At  the  same  time,  he  disclosed  that  the 
Soviet  school.s  had  been  forced,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, to  abandon  their  goal  of  universal 
and  compulsory  high  school  education.  This 
has   been   necessitated    by    tlie   severe  short- 


age of   young  manpower  tot   industry  that 
hM  forced  millions  to  quit  •ebool  early. 

Mr.  DeWitt  cautions,  bovever.  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  are  oonvineed  Uiat  education 
and  ualnlng  of  their  youth  offer  the  key  to 
defeat  of  the  Western  World. 

His  analysis  is  part  of  an  8M-p&ge  volume 
on  •  BducaUon  and  Profe«alon»l  Employment 
In  the  U  S.SR." 

The  research,  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Na- 
Uonal  Academy  of  Sclenoee  and  the  National 
Research  Council,  was  carried  out  at  Har- 
vard's Russian  Research  Center,  where  Mr. 
DeWitt  Is  an  associate. 

Observers  of  comparative  education  de- 
scribe the  results  of  the  3-ye«r  study  as  more 
complete  than  any  preeeutly  available  re- 
search  on   American  education. 

Since  the  average  quality  of  Soviet  science 
and  engineering  graduates  U  comparable 
to  that  of  American  graduates.  Mr.  DeWitt 
remarked,  the  superiority  in  numbers  must 
be  considered  a  crucial  advantage.  It  to 
likely  to  Increase  the  proportion  of  above 
average  or  outstanding  engineering  who  wtU 
emerge  from  the  broader  manpower  base 
ol  the  Soviet  Union,  he  said. 

Possibly  even  mrjre  significant  Is  the  fact 
that  the  proporUon  of  university -trained 
manjwwer  engaged  in  teaching  In  the  Soviet 
Union  U  slightly  more  ttian  twice  that  of 
the  United  State*,  he  said.  WhUe  the  nar- 
row speclallaaUon  of  Soviet  graduates  may 
turn  into  a  disadvantage  in  the  long  run. 
Mr  DeWitt  suggested,  the  Immediate  pros- 
pects are  those  of  a  serious  manpower  threat 
lu  the  Western  World. 

On  the  issue  of  manpower  shortages,  as  a 
result  of  wartime  losees,  the  study  shows 
that  the  Soviet  population  of  the  8-  to  14- 
year  age  group,  which  was  37  mUUon  in 
1U3J.  had  been  reduced  to  23,500.000  by  1959. 
lu  an  introduction  to  the  study.  Dr  Alan 
T  Waterman.  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Poundatlon,  said  that  algnlflcant 
changes  had  taken  place  since  Mr.  DeWitt 
published  a  book  on  "Soviet  Profeaslonal 
M  iiip  )wer.'  In   1955. 

"The  dynamic  growth  of  Soviet  scientific 
manpower.'  Dr  Waterman  wrote.  "U  found 
to  have  markedly  accelerated,  and  there  are 
currently  Indications  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Intends  to  place  even  stronger  emphasis 
up.^n  engineering  development  and  sclen- 
tlhc  research." 

Traces  NKW  APraAisALa 
These    developments,    he    went    on,    "call 
fur  a  continuing  reappraisal  of  conditions  In 
the  Soviet  Union  " 

Mr.  DeWitt  also  said  that  the  United 
States  "In  the  part  3  years  has  l>een  moving 
a  little  m:7re  vigorously." 

But  he  found  that  there  WM  still  a  lack 
of  "broad  goals  and  objectives  which  ought 
to  be  stated  by  somebody  " 

The  l-isue,  Mr  DeWitt  maintained.  Is  how 
the  quality  of  American  education  can  be 
Improved,  now  there  Is  no  longer  any  prob- 
lem of  Uie  quantity  of  high  school  attend- 
ance. 

"If  the  aim  of  education  Is  to  develop  a 
creative  Intellect  critical  of  society  and  Its 
values,  then  Soviet  higher  education  Is  an 
obvl  nis  failure,"  Mr   DeWitt  concludes. 

"If  Us  aim  Is  to  develop  applied  profes- 
sional skills  enabling  the  Individual  to  per- 
form speclallMd,  functional  tasks,  then 
Soviet  higher  education  Is  unquestionably  a 
success,  posing  not  only  a  temporary  chal- 
lenge, but  a  major  threat  In  the  longrun 
struggle  between  democracy  and  totalitar- 
ianism." 

Contrary  to  the  predictions  of  many 
American  educators.  Mr.  DeWitt  reports  that 
the  current  Soviet  school  reform,  while 
limiting  the  educational  opportunities  of 
Soviet  children,  will  Increaae  rather  than  de- 
crease the  academic  rlfor  oT  education  for 
able  students. 
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The  majority  of  Soviet  youths  will  be 
pressed  Into  the  productive  lalior  fcvce  with 
substantially  lees  schooling  Uian  the  regu- 
lar standards,  Mr.  DeWitt  says.  In  most  In- 
stances, they  will  have  8  years  Instead  of  10. 

Only  a  minority,  oompoaed  of  the  more 
gifted,  and  perhaps,  the  more  privileged,  will 
be  able  to  continue  formal,  full-time  edu- 
cation. 

Por  this  group  ot  the  gifted  and  privileged, 
however,  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion win  offer  li  years  of  schooling,  Instead 
of  10  under  the  prereform  system. 

The  studenU  will  get  12328  hours  of  In- 
struction, compared  with  10,787,  before  the 
reform.  Of  this  amount,  29  percent  will  be 
in  science  and  mathematics  and  33  percent 
In  applied  activities  and  vocation  skills. 

The  content  of  science  and  technology  In 
the  curriculum,  both  theoretical  and  ap- 
plied. Is  expected  to  Increase,  along  with  the 
study  of  foreign  languages. 

Pollowlng  are  some  other  major  findings 
of  the  study: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  no  equivalent  to  the 
American  college  liberal  arts  progra£ixs  and 
therefore  relies  on  specialists,  often  engi- 
neers and  scientists,  for  much  of  Its  Indus- 
trial management. 

In  1968,  higher  education  In  the  Soviet 
Union  had  2.200,000  students,  compared  with 
3.000,000  enrolled  in  U.8.  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

More  than  half  of  all  Soviet  higher  edu- 
cation graduates  are  women,  and  women  also 
comprise  one-third  of  all  engineering  pro- 
fessionals.  compared  with  1  percent  In  the 
United  States. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  leads  In  abso- 
lute numbers  of  graduates  In  applied  fields 
of  engineering  and  science,  the  United 
States  graduates  many  more  nonapplled  or 
general  scientists  In  the  physical  and  biologi- 
cal sciences — 35.700  In  1956.  compared  to 
atmut  31.000  in  Russia.  However,  the  Amer- 
ican figures  Included  between  5,000  and 
10,000  prospective  teachers,  not  counted  in 
the  Soviet   total. 

The  total  education  base  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  still  far  below  that  of  the  ynlted 
States,  with  the  median  number  of  years  of 
completed  schooling  put  at  4  in  Russia,  com- 
pared with  11  In  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, although  Russia  now  has  only  half  as 
many  higher  education  graduates  as  the 
United  States,  American  universities  c\ir- 
rently  produce  about  90,000  engineering,  acl- 
ence  and  applied  science  professionals  a  year. 
The  Soviet  output  Is  190,000. 

Projections  Indicate  that  during  the  cur- 
rent decade  the  Soviet  rate  of  production 
In  these  fields  will  reach  250,000  a  year,  more 
than  twice  the  expected  American  rate. 

In  advanced  graduate  education,  roughly 
the  equivalent  of  the  American  Ph.  D.  level, 
the  annual  production  of  the  two  countries 
Is  about  the  ssme,  between  8.500  and  10,000 
a  year.  However,  the  sciences  and  engineer- 
ing get  75  percent  of  the  total  In  Russia, 
compared  with  56  percent  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

VOCATION AL    KKPOKTS    SCOKXS 

Mr.  DeWitt  reports  thst  among  the  major 
problems  of  the  current  Soviet  school  re- 
form, which  demands  that  students  In  eec- 
ondary  school  and  applicants  for  university 
admission  must  work  In  factories,  has  been 
the  lack  of  vocational  Instructors.  Pactory 
managers  and  foremen  complain  of  the 
preat  numbers  of  students  who  tend  to  get 
in  the  way,  without  much  benefit  either  to 
Industry  or  the  students. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  educational  op- 
portunities, the  Soviet  Union  has  a  long 
way  to  go.  to  catch  up  with  the  United  States, 
Mr.  DeWitt  says. 

Of  every  100  children  entering  elementary 
school  In  the  2  countries,  67  complete  their 


high  school  education  in  the  United  States, 
compared  to  only  30  In  Btiasla.  Moreover,  28 
of  the  original  100  enter  inatitutions  of 
higher  education  in  America,  oompared  to  10 
in  Russia. 

Finally,  12  of  the  students  graduated 
from  college  In  the  United  States,  compared 
to  7  In  Russia. 

SOVIZT  COIXEOXS   UMrTZD 

V^ill-tlme  higher  education  enrollment  In 
the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  have  been  de- 
liberately frozen  at  about  1,200,000  or  some- 
what below  the  American  enrollment  of 
1937. 

This  restrictive  policy  app>ear8  to  be  based 
on  socioeconomic  and  political  policies. 
Possibly  it  is  designed  to  prevent  the  privi- 
leged group  from  becoming  too  large  and  also 
to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  nonunlverslty 
skilled  labor  force. 

PROBABLY     INFEKIOR 

Soviet  planners  offer  "a  probably  inferior 
part-time  substitute  (for  higher  education) 
in  order  that  the  pursuit  of  higher  educa- 
tion will  not  take  people  away  from  full- 
time    employment,"   Mr.    DeWitt   writes. 

Educational  quotas  are  used,  ptu^y  to 
control  the  mappower  flow  Into  priority 
fields.  They  are^used  ruthlessly,  it  is  also 
shown,  to  control  the  opportunities  of  mi- 
nority groups.  Thus,  In  marked  contrast 
to  the  Soviet  propaganda  line,  the  univer- 
sity enrollment  of  Jews  has  steadily  de- 
clined from  75,000  In  1935  to  63,300  in  1958. 

Whatever  the  flaws,  Mr.  DeWitt  suggests, 
"If  we  take  the  Communist  threat  In  Inter- 
national power  politics  seriously,  as  we 
must,  the  Issue  of  America's  adequacy  In 
engineering  and  scientific  education — In 
quantitative  as  well  as  qualltlve  terms — be- 
comes of  central  importance." 

He  calls  the  scientific  and  technological 
buildup  "the  principal  source  of  Commu- 
nist strength,"  despite  the  "denial  to  the 
Soviet  people  of  educational  opportunities 
In  other  fields  of  human  knowledge." 

Copies  of  the  volume  are  available  for 
$5.50  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25.  D.C. 


Soviet-School    Analyst 
(By   Nicholas  DeWitt) 

When  Nlchaloe  DeWitt  entered  Harvard 
College  In  1948.  his  faculty  adviser  asked 
him  what  courses  he  wanted  to  study.  Puz- 
zled by  this  first  encounter  with  the  stu- 
dent's freedom  of  choice  In  American  higher 
education,  he  replied:  "What  am  I  sup- 
posed to  want  to  study?"  In  the  Interven- 
ing years.  Mr.  DeWitt  has  been  asked  by 
scores  of  American  educators  what  he 
thought  American  students  should  be  re- 
quired to  study. 

With  the  publication  of  his  book  on  "So- 
viet Professional  Manpower — Its  Education. 
Training  and  Supply"  in  1955,  he  was  2  years 
ahead  of  the  first  Soviet  sputnik  In  calling 
attention  to  Soviet  education  and  science 
advances.  The  publication  yesterday  of  his 
856-page  volimie  on  "Education  and  Profes- 
sional Employment  In  the  U.S.S.R."  marks 
him  as  ohe  of  the  Western  world's  leading 
experts  on  the  subject. 

Technically,  however,  his  academic  posi- 
tion is  still  that  of  a  graduate  student  and 
research  associate. 

As  a  student  at  Harvard,  he  submitted  last 
month,  the  draft  of  his  doctoral  thesis  on 
"The  Economics  of  Soviet  Education."  As 
an  associate,  his  home  base  is  Harvard's  Rus- 
sian Research  Center. 

A     NATIVX     or     KHARKOV 

Nicholas  DeWitt  was  bom  in  Kharkov, 
Russia,  in  May  of  1923.  His  name,  not  an 
Americanization,  came  to  him  from  his  Rus- 
slan    father   of   Dutch-Oerman   ancestry,    a 


small  landowntr,  who  died  when  his  only 
child  was  very  young. 

In  1938,  young  DeWitt  started  his  studies 
at  the  Kharkov  Institute  of  Aeronautical 
Engineering.  The  Nasi  invasion  left  him 
under  German  occupation.  Toward  the  end 
of  World  War  n  he  worked  for  the  American 
Army  and  eventually  for  the  United  States 
War  Shipping  Administration  In  Italy. 

With  the  aid  of  Jesuit  priests  he  was  able 
to  come  to  Boston  in  1047.  He  wanted  to 
enroll  at  Harvard  at  once,  but  lacked  Uie 
funds. 

The  following  year,  with  the  help  of  pay 
from  a  civilian  Instruetorahlp  In  the  Army 
In  Boston,  he  applied.  His  Irregular  Rus- 
sian records,  most  of  them  destroyed  or  lost, 
plus  some  courses  at  the  tinlversities  of 
Rome  and  the  Sorbonne,  made  enough  of  a 
puzzle  for  the  registrar  to  send  him  to  the 
office  of  Dr.  James  B.  Gonant,  then  president 
of  the  university. 

Miss  Ruth  Constance  Brown,  a  secretary 
In  Dr.  Conant's  office,  remembers  that  the 
anxious  candidate,  despite  his  impressive  6 
feet  3  Inches,  looked  "like  a  lost  soul."  She 
helped  him  present  his  problems  to  the 
proper  authorities  and,  after  settling  his 
scholastic  career,  settled  his  private  one  by 
becoming  his  wife,  about  a  year  later. 

lost  MOTHB  rOOND 

By  that  time,  Mr.  DeWitt  had  also  learned 
that  his  mother,  assumed  lost,  had  sinrvlved 
In  a  German  concentration  camp.  She  re- 
joined her  son  In  the  United  States  in  1952. 

Mr.  DeWitt  received  his  A.B.  with  honors 
from  Harvard  in  1962  and  his  Masters  In  In- 
ternational   and   Regional   Studies   In    1953.- 
Durlng  the  same  year  he  became  a  natural- 
ized citizen. 

He  Is  an  expert's  expert,  intense  atx>ut  his 
research  but  undramatlc  in  disciisslng  his 
findings. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  education  experts 
and  economists  from  lialf  a  dozen  Western 
Eiu-opean  countries,  his  familiarity  with 
most  Intricate  statistics  and  his  ability  to 
link  them  to  the  bigger  economic  and  politi- 
cal picture  made  him  the  center  of  attention 
and  arbiter  of  disagreements. 

His  accented  speech  Is  grammatically 
faultless  except  for  occasional  omission  of 
an  article,  typical  of  Russian  usage. 

He  is  concerned  because  he  thinks  too  few 
American  educators  recognize  the  need  for 
high  educational  quality,  not  Imitation  of 
Russian  details,  as  a  key  to  the  larger  in- 
ternational contest. 

He  considers  himself  essentially  an  econo- 
mist, but  ills  major  interest  is  in  a  little 
explored  field:  the  development  of  human 
rather  than  material  capital  through  Invest- 
ment In  education. 

To  translate  this  study  into  practical 
economics,  he  believer  60-year  trends  in  In- 
dustrial societies  must  be  carefully  studied. 

Associates  describe  him  as  a  perfectionist 
and  "an  Indefatigable  digger,"  compulsive 
about  facts  and  Intolerant  of  slopplness. 
He  has  the  habit  of  suspicion  concerning 
new  sources  that  derives  from  researching 
the  facts  of  a  totalitarian  state. 

Amateur  stamp  collecting,  a  mediocre 
game  of  chess  by  Rxisslan  standards  and 
skating  passable  for  a  father's  duties  are  all 
the  hobbles  he  finds  time  for.  The  re- 
searcher's life  has  brought  hla  weight  up  to 
250  pounds.  His  eyes  are  blue-gray;  his 
hair  is  graying  brown. 

Ur.  and  Mrs.  DeWitt  Uve  at  22  Holden 
Street  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  They  have  three 
children:  Susan,  13  years  old;  Nicholas,  Jr  , 
11;  and  Gregory,  7. 

Education  fob  Survival 

If  the  ethos  of  a  society  shapes  its  schools, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  school  will  shape  the  future 
of  the  society.     Nothing,   therefore,   affords 
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so  moch  tnslCht  tato  tta«  minm  of  »  people 

as  a  study  of  their  edtie«tloiml  Instttutlons 
and  progmia*.  9ot  thla  reason  tba  Toluml- 
noua  study  of  "Brtxicatton  and  PTofeaalonai 
Smployinent  In  tba  U^JS.R."  ptibUahad 
today  by  tba  National  Sdanca  Foundation 
has  tremendooa  T«Iua  for  tba  American 
people. 

The  study  libovn  plainly  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  geared  their  educational  system 
prlnuuily  to  the  production  of  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technleiana.  They  are  pro- 
ducing two  or  three  times  as  many  of  these 
professionals  as  are  produced  by  American 
unlrersltlea.  And  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  producing  able,  well- 
trained  professlonala.  The  extent  of  the 
emphasis  on  science  In  Soviet  higher  educa- 
tion can  be  measxired  by  the  fact  that  about 
59  percent  of  all  1959  graduates  at  the 
bachelor  degree  level  were  In  scientific  fields, 
as  compared  with  24  percent  In  the  United 
States. 

Of  course,  this  Interest  In  technology  Is 
not  surprising  In  a  country  still  developing 
Its  Industrial  potential  and  aggressively  ex- 
pansionist In  Its  foreign  policy.  Like  every- 
thing else  In  the  Soviet  Union,  education  Is 
planned  to  meet  national  purposes.  When 
the  country  has  all  the  scientists  and  engi- 
neers and  technicians  It  needs  at  home.  It 
wUl  export  Ita  sorplus;  and  they  will  be  In- 
fluential, no  doubt.  In  carrying  ConrtmunLst 
Ideoioffy  Into  leas  developed  areas.  It  Is  an 
Intereatlng  statistic  of  the  NSF  report  that 
nearly  one-tblrd  of  all  Soviet  engineers, 
sclentlata.  and  agricultural  specialists  are 
engaged  in  administrative  tasks  and  In  run- 
ning the  government,  reflecting  the  Soviet 
belief  that  they  can  perform  these  tasks 
batter  than  non technically  trained  profes- 
alonala. 

The  moral  of  this  report  Is  emphatically 
not  that  the  United  States  ought  to  ape  or 
emulate  the  Soviet  Union.  Perhaps  the  moat 
useful  facet  of  the  NSF  report — It  was  pre- 
pared by  Nicholas  E)aWltt  of  the  Harvard 
Unlvearlty  Russian  Research  Center — Is  Its 
recognition  of  the  great  differences  between 
the  aims  of  American  and  Soviet  education 

"In  tha  United  States,  although  the  alms 
and  pblloaophy  of  education  have  often  been 
tha  subjact  of  controversy,  the  basic  Ideal 
which  has  guided  and  molded  tha  develop- 
ment of  the  educational  system  has  been 
tha  principle  that  education  is  good  only  If 
It  la  pilnuully  for  the  sake  of  the  individual: 
that  its  nnisslon  Is  to  teach  the  Indlvldxxal 
bow  to  think  and  to  act.  how  to  develop  and 
perform  a  skill  of  his  own  chooelng  and  for 
hia  own  beneflt,  within  the  bounds  and 
restraints  set  by  the  democratic  system  and 
Its  laws. 

"Tha  basic  alms  of  Soviet  education  are 
altogether  different.  The  educational  sys- 
tem Is  designed  to  serve,  not  the  Individual. 
but  the  collectlvlst  state  which,  by  Identify- 
ing Itself  with  the  oonunon  good,  subordl- 
natea  the  Individual — his  rights,  privileges, 
choice,  and  hla  entire  physical  and  mental 
training— to  Its  own  needs.  It  Is  only  within 
the  conflnee  of  choice  determined  by  the 
state  that  the  Individual  may  develop  his 
personal  abllltlea." 

It  would  be  a  perversion  of  American 
Ideals — a  falsification  of  the  concept  ex- 
pressed by  Justice  Brandels  that  "the  final 
end  of  the  state  Is  to  enable  men  to  develop 
their  faculties" — for  the  United  States  to  em- 
ploy education  aa  a  national  tool.  Neverthe- 
less, we  need  desp)erately  to  Improve  our  own 
system  of  education  in  conformity  with  our 
own  alms  as  an  indispensable  condition  of 
national  survival.  We  need  to  select  and 
foeter  talent  as  the  Russians  do — without 
forsaking  our  purpose  of  making  higher  edu- 
cation available  to  all  who  want  it  and  with- 
out abandoning  our  pursuit  of  the  arts  and 
tha  humanltlaa. 


TO  THE  MOON  AND  BACK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  enUUed  "To  the  Moon  and 
Back."  which  questions  the  appropria- 
tions which  are  expected  to  be  asked  for 
the  space  program  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

To  THx  Moon  and  Back 

A  round  trip  for  three  persons  to  the  moon 
and  back,  all  expenses  paid,  may  cost  as 
iltUe  as  $35  billion  by  1»69.  It  may  cost 
as  much  as  $40  billion.  Theae  are  estimates 
given  out  In  connection  with  the  admlnls'ra- 
tlon's  reported  plan  to  ask  $5  5  billion  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  military  and 
civilian  exploration  of  space.  By  1964  the 
space  program  may  call  for  about  $7  billion 
a  year,  or  more  than  the  Federal  Government 
ever  spent  In  any  peacetime  year  prior  to 
1936 

This  wl'.l  come  to  about  t35  apiece  an- 
nually. The  grand  total  for  the  moon  ex- 
cursion would  reprLKluce  from  75  to  120  unl- 
versltlee  about  the  size  of  Harvard,  with 
some  change  left  over.  It  would  build  sev- 
eral minion  dwelling  units;  It  would  replace 
hundreds  of  womout  school  buildings;  It 
would  construct  hundreds  of  hospitals;  It 
would  pay  for  research  that  mUht  wipe  out 
some  stubborn  diseases.  Including  cancer. 

This  Is  not  to  deny  that  It  Is  a  gcxxl 
thing,  for  both  military  and  civil  purposes, 
to  venture  Into  npace.  We  can  learn  much 
In  space  that  will  make  life  easier,  happier, 
and  even  safer  on  this  cozy  little  earth.  But 
when  we  go  traveling  In  this  fashion  we 
ought  to  know  precisely  what  it  costs. 


U.S.  CUSTOMS  SERVICE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  often- 
times our  citizens  are  prone  to  criticize 
our  dedicated  Federal  employees  rather 
than  praLse  them.  and.  therefore.  I  am 
delighted  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  very  excellent  statement  by 
Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Forbes  magazine,  on  our  UjS.  Cus- 
toms Service,  which  appeared  in  the 
January  15  issue. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  for  many 
years,  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
operations  of  the  U.S.  customs  and  rec- 
ognize the  valuable  service  they  are 
rendering  our  Nation.  The  importance 
and  the  size  of  the  operation  can  be 
evaluated  from  a  statement  in  Mr. 
Forbes'  article,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Into  the  New  York  port  from  foreign  points 
come  I'.j  million  pei'ple  a  year.  75  percent 
of  them  returning  Americans  The  port  cus- 
tom* collects  over  $550  million  a  year,  only 
a  small  fraction  of  It  from  dutiable  things 
brought  In  by  Individual  piiasengers  Today, 
with  fewer  empl->yees.  customs  Is  handling 
in  less  time  a  far  greater  volume.  Idlewlld 
Itself  has  a  force  of  130  Inspectors  working 
in  five  overlapping,  8-hour-a-day  shifts 
round  the  clock  7  days  a  week.  Doing  the 
normal  clerical  work  there  are  an  additional 
49  men  who  are  trained  so  they  can  function 
as  inspectors  to  expedite  the  Job  at  peak 
periods.  The  goal  sought — and  mainUlned — 
for  each  inspector  la  to  take  no  more  than 
an  average  of  4  minutes  per  passenger. 

I  add  my  commendation  to  the  splen- 
did work  that  Is  bdng  done  by  the  US. 
Customs  Service. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  ibrnt  the  arti- 
cle, entitled  "UB.  Customs:  Big  Business 
Weil  Run. "  by  Maloolm  8.  Forbes,  be 
made  a  part  of  these  remarks  and 
printed  !n  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccokd, 
as  follows: 

us.  Customs:  Big  BusiNxaa  Wkll  Rcm 

As  an  oft-travellng  American  buslneaaman 
I'd  like  to  abandon  the  uaual  role  of  critical 
commentator  and  turn  to  enthusiastic  back- 
slapping  The  back:  UjS.  cuatoms.  They  do 
an  exceptionally  difficult  Job  eztr«ordlnarlIy 
well. 

As  one  who  comes  Into  Idlewlld- «nd  oc- 
casionally Honolulu — several  times  a  year,  I 
developed  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  effi- 
cient and  courteous  manner  that  tha  cus- 
toms inspectors  display  In  handling  multi- 
tudinous travelers.  To  And  facts  to  flt  the 
opinion.  I  spent  several  boun  the  other  day 
at  Idlewlld  with  the  collactor  of  New  Tork 
port,  Joseph  P  Kelly,  and  hla  administra- 
tive officer  Frank  R.  Creed. 

Into  New  Tork  port  from  foreign  points 
come  1  >4  million  people  a  yaar,  75  percent 
of  them  returning  Americana.  Tba  port  cus- 
toms ccjllects  over  $560  million  a  year,  only 
a  small  fraction  of  It  from  dutiable  things 
brought  m  by  individual  paaaengers.  Today. 
with  fewer  employeaa.  cuatoma  la  handling 
In  leas  time  a  far  greater  volume.  Idlewlld 
Itself  has  a  foroa  of  190  Inapectora  working 
In  flva  overlapping,  8-hour-a-day  shifts 
round  the  clock  7  days  a  week.  Doing  the 
normal  clerical  work  tbara  ara  an  additional 
49  n  en  who  are  Ualned  so  they  can  function 
as  Inspectors  to  expedlta  tba  Job  at  peak 
periods.  The  goal  aought — and  'main- 
tained—for  each  Inspector  la  to  take  no  more 
than  an  average  of  4  mlnutaa  par  paaaanger. 

Complaints  about  U.S.  cuatoma  for  the 
moat  part  faU  into  threa  categorlaa. 

First,  there  are  thoaa  who  complain  be- 
cause they  feel  others  ara  being  given  prefer- 
ential treatment — and  tboaa  who  complain 
because  they  think  they  abould  have  had 
preferential  treatment  and  didn't  get  It.  The 
first  p>art  of  the  complaint  ucually  atems 
from  the  fact  that  dlplcmata  have  Immunity 
from  ctistoms  and.  tberafora.  ara  waved 
through.  With  the  VM.  loeated  In  New  Tork 
thU  happens  often.  Other  tlmaa,  when  the 
arrival  terminal  la  cbokad  by  the  atmul- 
taneous  arrival  of  many  giant  )eta,  tha  cua- 
toms will,  for  a  period  of  15  minutes  or  a 
half  hour,  authorize  spot  cbacks,  where 
perhaps  alternate  paasangera  open  one  or 
more  of  their  bags  wbUa  tba  others  are 
passed  through. 

VIP'a KKAL    AND    PHONT 

Usually  the  genuine  very  Important  per- 
sons are  quickest  and  moat  plaaaant  In  com- 
plying with  the  inspection  procedurea.  But 
the  would-be  big  shots,  when  they  are  made 
to  open  their  bags  Ilka  everyone  else,  even 
after  they  have  dropped  names  all  over  tha 
Inspector,  resent  It. 

The  second  category  of  complaints  aimed 
at  the  inspector  is  simply  a  matter  of  the 
law.  Plants,  meats,  some  frulta,  etc..  are 
not  permitted  to  be  brought  In  under  any 
circumstances.  But  the  fellow  bringing  back 
a  baseball-bat-slzed  place  of  bis  favorite 
bologna  sometimes  feels  it's  taken  away  from 
him  Just  to  improve  the  Inspector's  own 
menu. 

Often  delays  In  getting  through  tha  line 
to  an  Inspector  arise  because  some  travelers 
have  the  devil's  own  time  gattlng  their  lug- 
gage open.  They've  reinforced  the  bulging 
b.^g3  with  wrappings  and  rope  and  straps  to 
keep  them  from  bursting  t>afora  arrival. 

Customs  also  has  the  dUBcult  task  of  en- 
forcing the  copyright  act  under  which  manu- 
facturers can  set  quotas  on  Imports  of  their 
own  products,  such  as  Jensen  allver,  assorted 
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perfumes,  musical  liutrumenta,  etc  There 
are  several  hiuidred  such  artlclea  and.  unlaas 
the  tourist  baa  written  permiaalon  from  tbe 
manufacturer  in  tiiia  country,  he  cannot 
bring  in  the  trademarked  item  from  abroad. 
Again,  some  people  tend  to  blame  the  Inspec- 
tor when  he  wont  pass  through  their 
treasured,  bargain -bought  Stelnway  grand 
piano. 

Every  complaint  that  comes  to  customs  la 
Investigated.  When  aomebody  beefs  about 
having  had  to  wait  an  hour  In  Una  it  la 
promptly  and  easily  checked  by  checking  his 
customs  declaration,  which  is  stamped  with 
the  time  of  its  completion.  By  reviewing 
the  time  stamped  on  the  declaration  of  the 
man  in  front  of  the  complainant  and  the 
I'>er8on  behind,  the  officers  can  swiftly  find 
out  exactly  how  long  It  took  the  Inspector 
to  do  bis  Job,  By  this  method,  the  order 
In  which  everyone  went  through  every  cus- 
toms line  can  be  completely  recoiutructed 
and  the  time  involved  exactly  computed  even 
weeks  later. 

Top  boas  of  the  New  York  p>ort.  Collector 
Kelly,  often  personally  checks  out  letters  of 
complaint  that  come  to  his  attention  and 
very  frequently  he  can  be  found  on  line 
obaerving  how  the  Job  la  being  handled.  Ha 
has  a  cheerful  determination  to  see  that 
U.S.  customs'  reputation  under  his  tenure 
is  further  enhanced. 

CTTSTOMS'  VIXW  OF  THX  PUBLIC 

As  for  the  other  side  of  the  coin— the 
customs  men's  opinion  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic: Procedure  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
99  percent  of  the  travelers  are  basically 
honest,  and  85  to  90  percent  of  returning 
travelers  go  through  the  line  with  no  com- 
plications. The  others  usually  hit  some 
complications  by  virtue  of  bringing  Improp- 
erly fllled-in  declarations,  bringing  in  copy- 
righted goods  or  forbidden  frulU  of  one  sort 
or  another. 

One  veteran  Inspector.  Joseph  Burton,  40 
years  in  tha  U.S.  Customs  Service  and  now 
deputy  collector  and  head  man  on  the  scene 
at  Idlewlld,  estimates  than  no  more  than 
1  out  of  600  travelers  la  "suspicious.'*  and 
he  Is  spotted  with  startling  consistency. 
Many  a  tourist  trying  to  sneak  in  an  un- 
declared Jewel  or  expensive  Paris  gown  must 
be  ruefully  bewildered  at  how  the  inspector 
seemed  to  know  it.  The  answer  has  nothing 
to  do  with  a  secret  divining  rod.  Over  half 
of  the  time  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  advance 
Information.  Informers  receive  25  percent  of 
whatever  penalty  la  imposed  for  attempted 
smuggling. 

17NCI.K    SAM'S    HELPKB 

The  suave,  persuasive  Jeweler  who  sold 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gotrocks  that  lovely  bracelet 
Isn't  content  with  his  profits  at  the  scene. 
As  soon  as  the  couple  has  departed  his  store 
he  rushes  to  the  phone  and  "tips"  the  near- 
est Treasury  agent  In  the  American  consu- 
late about  the  sale.  If  the  store  proprietor 
doesn't  happen  to  think  this  la  a  nice  thing 
to  do  to  his  foreign  customers,  some  under- 
paid clerk  can  frequently  be  depended  upon 
to  supplement  his  income  by  helping  Uncle 
Sam  keep  American  tovu-lsts  honest. 

The  most  pleasant  American  tourists  so 
far  as  customs  is  concerned?  Those  coming 
In  by  ship.  They  are  rested,  relaxed,  in  no 
hurry.  They  can  take  all  the  time  they 
want  In  departing  from  the  comforts  of  their 
liner. 

Air  travelers,  on  the  contrary,  are  usually 
In  a  hurry,  and  before  they  have  been  15 
minutes  in  the  terminal  are  pointing  out  to 
everybody  who  looks  official  that  in  the  same 
amount  of  time  they  could  have  gone  several 
hundred  miles  on  the  plane,  they  Just  left. 
In  addition  to  which,  at  course,  the  delight- 
ful etfecta  at  ttie  huge  meal,  and  splrlt-ele- 
vating  refreahmenta  have  worn  off.  Tbey 
view  the  Customs  man  through  eyes  red  and 
weary. 


Surprisingly,  the  Inspectors  and  their 
boas  as  atlll  aeem  to  have  a  pretty  good  opin- 
ion of  their  fellow  citizens. 

It  certainly  ought  to  be  reciprocated. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  GOA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point  an  editorial 
entitled  "Forcing  a  Choice,"  which  re- 
cently appeared  In  the  Omaha  (Nebr.) 
World  Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POBCtNC  A  CHOICX 

Much  Indignation  has  been  ezpreseed  In 
the  United  States  over  the  duplicity  of  In- 
dian Prime  Minister  Nehru  and  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Coa  affair. 

Indignation  Is  amply  Justlfled./'bqt  we 
would  like  to  point  out  some  fruitful  resxilts 
of  Mr.  Nehru's  aggression. 

For  one  thing,  the  military  adventure  In 
Ooa  expoaed  Mr.  Nehru,  In  the  eyea  of 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere,  aa  a 
double-dealer  who  talked  peace  and  resorted 
to  war.  So  goodby  to  Nehru's  preachments, 
which  must  have  been  dreadfully  boresome 
even  to  people  who  believed  him. 

For  another  thing,  the  Ooa  affair  has  ex- 
posed the  true  nature  of  the  United  Nations 
to  all  who  are  searching  for  truth  and  who 
are  willing  to  look  at  the  world  of  reality. 

The  truth  is  that  the  bankrupt  and  tot- 
tering United  Nations  employs  one  set  of 
principles  when  it  deals  with  the  United 
States  and  Its  European  allies,  and  another 
set  of  principles  which  It  applies  to  "neu- 
trals" and  "emerging  nations." 

For  example,  in  the  XJU.  view,  it  was  all 
wrong  for  Britain,  France,  and  Israel  to  try 
to  aeise  the  Suez  Canal  in  1956;  but  it  is 
perfectly  proper  for  India  to  captiire  Goa  in 
1961.  And  evidently  It  is  all  right  for  In- 
donesia to  start  war  against  the  Dutch  over 
New  Guinea. 

Aggression  appears  to  be  Justified,  In  the 
windy  coimclls  of  the  U.N..  whenever  it  Is 
carried  out  under  the  label  of  "antioolonlal- 
Um." 

For  such  clear-cut  lessons  in  VJi.  Justice 
and  morality  we  Americans  should  be  grate- 
ful. But  we  should  have  learned  those  les- 
sons before  we  became  Involved  In  the  Congo 
ventiu*. 

By  financing  the  Katanga  war,  the  United 
States  has  opposed  its  European  allies  and 
acted  against  its  own  national  Interest. 

Now  that  the  United  Nations  has  revealed 
Its  double  standard  openly  and  clearly,  it  is 
high  time  that  America  end  Its  straddling 
act  and  take  a  decisive  stand. 

America  can  choose  between  these  two 
coursea : 

1.  Continuing  to  support  the  United  Na- 
tions In  such  outrageous  enterprisea  as  Ka- 
tanga, and  after  such  sellouts  as  the  one 
in  Goa,  or 

2.  Standing  four-square  for  the  vital  na- 
tional Interests  of  the  United  States  at  all 
times. 

The  choice  should  not  be  hard  for  Ameri- 
cana to  make.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
will  make  It  without  further  delay. 


ALASKA  THREATENED  BY  SEAWAY 
ROBBERY  ONCE  MORE 

Mr.  GRUENXNO.  Mr.  President,  2 
years  aso  I  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  plight  of  Alaska  as  a  helpless  victim 
of  cruelly  excessive  water-transportation 
rates. 


At  that  time  I  spoke,  as  I  have  again 
and  again,  and  as  I  fear  I  may  have  to 
in  the  future,  of  the  hobbling  effect  on 
the  development  of  Alaska  of  high  water 
freight  rates  which,  more  than  anything 
else,  make  Alaska  the  State  of  the  high« 
est  cost  of  llvii^  in  the  land.  Nothing 
whatever  has  happened  in  2  years  to 
improve  this  situation. 

When  I  spoke  of  high  water  freight 
rates  to  Alaska  on  January  11,  1960,  the 
provocation  was  the  announcement,  at 
that  time,  that  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Alaska  water  carriers,  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.,  had  come  again,  as  it  so  proflt- 
ab^  had  before,  to  the  then  Federal 
Maritime  Board  crying  for  a  10-p)ercent 
rate  increase.  This  was  on  top  of  a  15- 
percent  iiycrease  requested  and  granted 
less  than  2  f^rs  previously.  Despite 
vigorous  prot^^  of  the  State,  the  Mari- 
time Board,  as  then  constituted,  let  the 
increase  go  into  effect  without  a  hearing 
although  this  was  requested  by  the 
State.  To  date,  there  is  no  decision  by 
the  Maritime  Commission  as  to  whether 
the  1960  rate  raise  will  be  allowed.  The 
matter  is  how  pending  before  a  hearing 
examiner. 

The  reason  I  feel  It  my  duty  to  re- 
view this  situation  today  is  that,  once 
again  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  putting  into 
effect  another  rate  increase.  It  is  par- 
ticularly shocking  that  the  new  hike  in 
rates  is  contemplated  even  before  the 
company's  case  has  been  proved  for 
the  first. 

Now,  should  another  rate  increase  be 
allowed  to  go  into  effect  at  this  time, 
Alaskans  will  be  constrained  to  wonder 
whether  they  can  ever  hope  for  any  re- 
lief at  all.  As  is  pointed  out  In  the  pro- 
test of  the  State  of  Alaska  filed  with 
the  Maritime  Commission  on  January  8, 
"an  increase  upon  an  increase  alr^uly 
under  investigation  would  make  a  mock- 
ery of  the  Commission's  regulation." 

Therefore,  I  appeal  to  the  Maritime 
Commission,  which  is  a  new  agency 
established  by  the  present  administra- 
tion, under  a  reorganization  plan  I 
hailed  at  the  time  as  at  least  a  first  step 
toward  responsible  maritime  regulation, 
to  act  responsibly  on  these  raids  of  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co,  on  the  citizenry 
of  Alaska.  I  hope  this  new  Commission, 
brought  Into  being  as  an  agency  of  the 
New  Frontier,  will  explore  new  frontiers 
of  rate  regulation  that  will  beneflt  not 
only  the  State  of  Alaska  but  the  other 
offshore  areas  as  well,  and  show  some 
regard  for  the  public  interest. 

At  the  time  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
7.  which  created  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, was  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate,  I  expressed  the  hope  that  the  in- 
crease in  membership  of  the  regulatory 
body  from  the  three  members  of  the  old 
Maritime  Board  to  five  members  on  the 
new  Commission  would  bring  new  ideas 
and  a  fresh  approach  to  the  regulation 
of  water  carriers  subject  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion.  I  express  that  hope  anew. 

With  the  thought  of  providing  the  new 
Commission  with  facts  that  may  be  help- 
ful to  it  in  coming  to  a  determination 
of  the  Alaska  Steamship  rate  increases 
now  pending  before  it  I  would  review 
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some  of  the  matters  which  are  of  speciaJ 
significance.  I  believe  my  recital  will 
provide  ample  reason  tor  the  Commis- 
sion to  decide  both  rate  increase  cases 
in  favor  of  the  public  interest — in  favor 
of  the  people  of  Alaska. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.  is.  despite  its  lamentations  of 
poverty  and  affliction,  a  very  profitable 
business  enterprise.  This  company  Is. 
and  has  been,  making  money  at  a  rate 
reflecting  a  handsome  return  on  its  in- 
vestment. 

In  the  course  of  proceedings  on  the 
1960  rate  increase  application,  the  State 
of  Alaska  has  fovmd  that  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.,  earned,  at  a  very  con- 
servative estimate,  and  on  the  basis  of 
rates  in  effect  prior  to  the  10-percent 
Increase  of  1960.  a  return  on  Its  invest- 
ment in  1958  of  not  less  than  19.74  per- 
cent, and  in  1959  of  not  less  than  8.335 
percent.    A  2-year  average  for  1958  and 

1959  would  show  a  return  of  not  less  than 
13.246  percent.       ■« 

The  State  further  estimates  that,  with 
the  application  of  more  realistic  de- 
preciation periods  for  its  vessels  than 
have  been  allowed  in  the  past,  the  profits 
of  this  carrier  actually  range  between 
21.931  percent  and  22.737  percent  for 
1958;  between  9.697  percent  and  10.528 
percent  for  1959;  and,  for  a  2-year  aver- 
age, between  14.659  percent  and  15.484 
percent. 

And  now  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co. 
has  the  nerve  to  come  asking  for  an- 
other increase. 

This  company  which,  at  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,  earned  not  less  than  an 
8.335  percent  return  on  investment,  after 
taxes,  in  1959,  earned  this  profit  in  a 
year  in  which  the  Alaska  salmon  in- 
dustry— the  mainstay  of  our  economy — 
suffered  one  of  the  worst  years  it  has 
ever  experienced.  While  Alaska  Steam 
made  money  in  1959.  its  profits  were  less 
than  they  would  have  otherwise  been, 
since  canned  salmon  accounts  largely  for 
the  southbound  traffic  of  the  company. 

But  if  1959  was  a  relatively  poor  year 
for  Alaska  and  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.. 

1960  was  a  different  matter.  The  State 
had  taken  over  the  regulation  and  man- 
agement of  the  salmon  resource.  In  1960 
the  Alaska  salmon  pack  increa^sed  ap- 
preciably over  that  of  1959.  from  1.770,- 
795  cases  to  2,571.156  cases — an  increase 
of  more  than  800,000  cases.  The  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  profited  accordingly.  Its 
revenues  from  water  carrier  operations, 
without  adjustment  for  earnings  from 
affiliated  enterprises  rose  from  $16,136.- 
124  in  1959  to  $19,239,972  in  1960 — an  in- 
crease of  more  than  $3  million.  The 
company  Itself  had  estimated  its  maxi- 
mum 1960  profits  would  be,  if  the  1960 
Increase  was  granted.  $17,873,521.  With 
the  10  percent  increase  in  effect,  it 
earned  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  in  excess  of  Its  expressed  expecta- 
tions. 

In  1961  things  were  even  better  for 
the  Alaska  salmon  industry,  and,  cor- 
respondingly, for  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co.  For  the  Alaska  salmon  pack  of  1961 
totaled  3,296,013  cases,  sis  compared  with 
the  disastrous  1959  pack  of  1,770,795 
cases.    For  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  It 


is  estimated  by  the  State  this  would  re- 
sult in  an  Increase  in  revenues  for  1961 
of  approximately  $500,000  over  its  income 
in  1960.  The  increase  over  1959  would 
be  approximately  $1,052,000. 

I  would  remind  the  new  Maritime 
Commission  that,  not  only  is  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  a  profitable  enterprise 
which  cannot.  I  believe,  show  any  Justi- 
fication for  an  Increase  in  its  earnings, 
it  Is  a  company  whose  management  has 
long  shown  disregard  of  tlie  public  in- 
terest. 

The  following  are  examples  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  which 
have  eroded  the  confidence  of  Alaskans 
in  its  management,  and  given  rise  to 
doubts  of  its  responsibility  as  a  common 
carrier. 

In  the  course  of  its  Investigation  pur- 
suant to  the  rate  proceeding,  instituted 
In  1960,  counsel  for  the  State  of  Alaska 
have  found  that  personal  profits  of  $361.- 
311  accrued  to  David  E.  Skinner,  presi- 
dent of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  and  a 
principal  stockholder  of  the  company, 
and  to  Robert  J.  Behnke.  his  brother-in- 
law,  from  an  intricate  maneuver  they 
financed  by  funds  borrowed  from  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  corpora- 
tion— the  Alaska  Terminal  li  Steve- 
doring Co 

An  analysis  of  the  records  di-scloses 
that  in  1955  D  E  Skinner  and  R.  J 
Behnke  each  borrowed  the  sum  of  $94,- 
000  from  Alaska  Terminal  k  Stevedor- 
ing Co.  With  this  money  they  acquired 
a  49  9375  percent  interest  in  Tanana 
Terminals,  Inc  .  a  corporation  providinR 
van  equipment  in  the  Ala.ska  trade  and 
then  under  the  control  of  Jack  Garrison. 

On  May  31,  1957,  a  new  corporation — 
Arctic  Terminals.  Inc. — was  incorporated 
and  on  June  30.  1957.  received  an  in- 
stallment stock  subscription  for  $1  mil- 
lion— none  of  which  was  paid  at  the 
time — $490,000  from  Alaska  Terminal 
and  Stevedoring  Co.  and  $510,000  from 
Consolidated  Preightways,  Inc.  On  the 
same  date  Arctic  Terminals — the  new 
corporation — purchased  the  stock  of 
Tanana  Terminals  for  $1,100,000,  took 
over  Tananas  equipment  and.  there- 
upon, became  liable  to  the  former  stock- 
holders of  Tanana  in  the  amount  of 
$1,100,000,  of  which  $549,311  was  payable 
to  David  E  Skimier  and  Robert  J. 
Behnke.  and  the  remainder  to  Jack  M. 
Garrison. 

Thus,  Skinner  and  Behnke  accumu- 
lated a  profit  of  $361,311  from  the  in- 
vestment of  fxmds  conveniently  borrowed 
from  a  corporation  in  the  Alaska  trade 
under  their  control 

The  money  for  this  maneuver  came 
from  the  Alaska  rate  paying  public. 
Arctic  Terminals,  the  purchaser  of  the 
stock  in  Tanana  owned  by  Messrs.  Skin- 
ner and  Behnke,  has  received  from  the 
shipping  public  more  than  $2  million  be- 
tween January  1,  1957,  and  March  1960. 
These  payments  came  from  pickup  and 
delivery  charges  as  well  as  charges  for 
water  haul  collected  by  Garrison  Fast 
Freight  as  part  of  a  division  of  revenues 
with  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  under  a  sec- 
tion 15  agreement  filed  with  the  Marl- 
time  Board.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
section  15  agreement  filed  by  Garrison 


Fast  Freight  and  AlaakA  Steam  with  the 
Maritime  Board  does  not  discloee  the 
division  of  revenues  with  their  common 
affiliate,  Arctic  Terminals. 

The  Alaska  Steamship  Co..  apparently 
with  good  reason  based  on  past  history, 
seems  to  operate  on  the  assumption  it 
will  have  Its  way  with  any  regulatory 
agency  assigned  the  Job  of  trying  to  keep 
it  under  control.  This  Is  reflected  by  a 
particularly  shocking  astiect  of  the  1960 
rate  increase  proceeding  which  has  come 
to  light.  The  original  order  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board,  allowing  the  10- 
percent  increase  to  go  into  effect  con- 
tained a  provision  that,  although  the 
rate  increase  suspenskm  for  which  the 
SUte  of  Alaska  appealed  was  denied,  this 
was  done  in  express  reliance  on  the 
agreement  oi  the  company  to  set  up  a 
special  account  for  funds  accruing  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  rates.  Presxmi- 
ably  the  purpose  of  this  was  to  protect 
shippers  using  the  service  In  the  event 
the  Increase  should  be  denied  and  their 
entitlement  to  a  refvind  of  overcharges 
established.  Of  course,  even  this  pro- 
posed arrangement  offered  no  protection 
to  the  consumers. 

Now,  however,  It  appears  that,  not 
only  win  the  ultimate  consumers,  the 
unprotected  citizens  of  Alaska,  never 
receive  any  refund  even  If  the  rate  in- 
crease is  denied,  but.  further,  there  is  no 
special  account  to  protect  the  shippers. 

Counsel  for  the  State  of  Alaska  dis- 
covered the  absence  of  the  account  in 
the  course  of  hearings  on  the  case  when 
testimony  was  given  by  an  officer  of  the 
company  that  the  special  account  had 
not  been  established  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  moneys  received  from  the  In- 
creased rates  were  simply  thrown  in  with 
commercial  revenues.  This  was  a  be- 
trayal of  the  public  interest  by  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.  and  by  the  of- 
ficials of  the  former  Maritime  Board 
which  permitted  this. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a  petition  by 
the  SUte  for  an  order  of  the  Board  to 
require  the  account  in  which  the  State 
called  attention  to  the  condition  upon 
which  the  Maritime  Board  denied  the 
suspension  requested  by  the  State — the 
establishment  by  the  carrier  of  the  spe- 
cial account. 

The  State's  petition  was  without  avail. 
The  predecessor  agency  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  refused  to  enforce  its  own 
order,  and,  in  effect,  conferred  its  bless- 
ing on  its  violation  by  the  carrier. 

An  even  more  distressing  failure  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  al- 
lowing the  company  to  flout  the  public 
interest,  is  evidenced  by  the  lack  of  ac- 
tion available  to  the  agency  to  investi- 
gate operations  alleged  to  be  in  unlawful 
restraint  of  trade.  More  than  10  years 
ago  the  Department  of  Justice  filed  an 
indictment  of  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  against  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.. 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  civil  complaint 
based  on  the  same  charges.  Alleging  an 
unlawful  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade 
and  commerce  the  complaint  of  the 
Department  included  a  catalog  of 
charges  of  intimidation  of  shippers;  con- 
spiracy with  shlpi>er8  against  other  water 


carriers;  unfair  exclusion  of  other  car- 
riers from  dock  space  at  Alaskan  ports; 
and  acts  designed  to  exclude  rail  and 
motor  carriers  from  the  Alaska  trade. 
It  was  the  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co. 
would  apparently  go  to  almost  any 
lengths  to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  the 
Alaska  trade. 

The  Justice  Department  suits  were  dis- 
missed in  September  1952  on  the  sole 
ground  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  had 
primary  jurisdiction  over  the  alleged 
practices.  The  Federal  Maritime  Board 
never  exercised  that  Jurisdiction.  I  hope 
the  new  Maritime  Commission  will  take 
account  of  this  reminder  and  do  so. 

Now.  in  the  light  of  this  let  us  see 
where  the  proposed  new  increases  would 
be  applied.  The  Alaska  Steamsliip  Co. 
wants: 

First.  A  10-percent  surcharge  on  all 
shipments  between  Seattle  and  western 
Alaska  ports  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula 
and  the  Bering  Sea.  This  is  a  part  of 
Alasiui  where,  according  to  the  record 
of  testimony  given  in  the  pending  rate 
case,  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  has  a 
virtual  monopoly,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  North  Star,  a  vessel  op- 
erated by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as 
a  service  to  Alaskan  natives. 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  Alaska  Steam,  ever 
in  a  panic  at  threat  of  competition,  tried 
to  scuttle  this  useful  service  so  the  entire 
area  would  be  reserved  for  the  steam- 
ship company— at  the  highest  price  it 
can  extract  from  the  helpless  citizenry. 

Second.  An  increase  in  10  percent  in 
rates  for  canned  fish  shipped  southbound 
from  .Maska.  Again,  this  Is  a  service  for 
which  Alaska  Steam  has  no  effective 
competition.  The  record  shows  Alaska 
Steam  carries  83i)  percent  of  canned 
salmon.  51  percent  of  canned  clams  and 
90.8  percent  of  canned  shrimp. 

Third.  An  Increase  of  20  percent  in 
rates  for  boxes,  cans,  and  salt  shipped 
from  Seattle  to  ports  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  southwestern  Alaska,  Bering  Sea 
ports,  and  the  Alaska  Peninsula. 

With  respect  to  these  requests.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that,  where  there  Is  any 
hint  of  competition,  this  remarkable 
company  can  find  a  way  of  cutting  rates. 
For  example,  in  response  to  the  existence 
of  competitive  service  by  the  Griffiths 
Line,  another  recently  established  car- 
rier operating  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  promptly 
made  reductions  in  certain  rates. 

Now  what  do  we  have  here?  Do  we 
have  a  situation  where  the  maritime 
regulatory  body  can  do  nothing  to  cor- 
rect a  situation  in  which  a  carrier 
operates  as  It  chooses,  at  the  price  it 
chooses  where  and  when  It  chooses?  Do 
we  have  a  situation  where  there  Is  no 
body  responsive  to  the  public  interest 
that  will  exercise  its  responsibilities  on 
behalf  of  the  people? 

I  sincerely  hope  not.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  action  of  the  Maritime  Cfxn- 
mlssion  on  the  Alaska  rate  cases  will 
prove  the  wisdom  of  the  President  in 
recommending  and  of  Congress  In  ap- 
proving Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of 
1961,  which  had  as  Its  primary  purpose 


the  separation  of  promotional  and  regu- 
latory responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
merchant  marine.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Commis- 
■ion  as  the  regiilatory  body  and  the  dele- 
gation of  maritime  promotional  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
by  that  reorganization  plan  were  acts 
designed  to  insure  Impartial  administra- 
tion of  regulatory  legislation  by  an 
agency  freed,  as  the  Maritime  Board  was 
not,  from  responsibility  for  economic 
development  of  the  same  industry  it 
regulated. 

I  express  my  belief  that  this  new 
agency  will  recognize  the  plight  of 
Alaska  and  come  to  its  rescue  with  en- 
lightened solutions  to  the  fundamental 
problems  reflected  by  the  abnormally 
high  water  freight  rates  with  which  we 
have  so  long  been  afflicted. 

I  believe  the  new  agency  created  by 
President  Kennedy  will  respond  to  de- 
mand of  the  President  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  for  renewed  attacks  on 
economic  problems  hindering  the  prog- 
ress of  ovu*  economy,  and  recognize  that 
the  progress  and  development  of  Alaska 
will  be  thwarted  forever  unless  means 
can  be  found  for  reducing  our  trans- 
portation costs. 


THE  BEST  FARM  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
we  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism of  American  agriculture  and  the 
American  farmer.  It  is  therefore  heart- 
ening and  worthy  of  note  to  receive  a 
letter  such  as  the  one  I  am  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  today. 

The  president  of  the  Oregon  Broiler 
Growers  Association,  Mr.  Burt  Searl,  has 
written  to  the  President  expressing  his 
association's  approval  of  the  Kennedy- 
Freeman  farm  program  which  he  terms 
"the  best  farm  program  that  has  been 
advanced  in  years." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  President  Searl's  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 5,  1962,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

OssGON  Broilzbs  Growesis 

Association, 
CoroalUa,  Oreg.,  January  5, 1962. 
Hon.  John  P.  BLENrreoT, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  board  of  directors 
of  the  Oregon  Broiler  Growers  Association 
would  like  you  to  know  that  they  are  thor- 
oughly in  accord  with  the  program  in  agri- 
culture which  la  being  developed  by  your 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orvllle  L.  Freeman. 
We  believe  that  the  Kennedy-Preeman  farm 
program  la  the  best  farm  program  that  has 
been  advanced  in  years.  The  commodlty-by- 
commodlty  approach  Is  a  very  sensible  way 
of  approaching  the  problems  facing  agri- 
culture. We  definitely  favcw  the  method  fol- 
lowed with  the  turkey  and  broiler  indus- 
tries in  which  advisory  boards  of  growers 
were  named  to  examine  the  problems  facing 
the  indnatry  and  develop  a  program. 

Ws  would  like  yoa  to  know  that  we  have 
complete  confidence  in  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Orvllle  L.  Freeman  and  his  economic 
adviser.  Dr.  Willard  W.  Ck>chrane.  /We  hope 
that  you  will  not  be  troubled  by  the  criti- 


cism from  Bome  qtiarten  about  Govonment 
Interference  in  agriculture.  The  problems 
facing  agriculture  are  ao.  vast  and  cover 
such  wide  areas,  the  entire  United  States 
in  the  case  of  poultry,  that  help  from  the 
Federal  Government  is  needed  in  order  to 
bring  industry  leaders  together  to  develop  a 
program  and  help  administer  It. 

We  believe  that  If  the  Kennedy-nreeman 
farm  program  Is  fully  developed  it  will  re- 
sult in  a  prosperous  agriculture  which,  as 
you  know,  is  the  backbone  of  our  Nation. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Burt  Szarl, 

President. 

CC:  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Senator  Mau- 
rlne  B.  Neuberger,  Representative  Walter 
Norblad,  Representative  Al  Ullman,  Repre- 
sentative Edith  Green,  Representative  Edwin 
Durno,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L. 
Freeman,  Economic  Adviser  Willard  W.  Coch- 
rane. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  McGEK  lift.  President,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  postcard  which  arrived 
in  my  mail  over  the  weekend.  I  gather, 
from  its  stilted  form,  that  every  Senator 
in  this  body  received  a  like  card.  It  was 
addressed  to  us  from  The  Network  of 
Patriotic  Letter  Writers — a  post  office 
box  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 

It  starts: 

Happt  New  Yeas.  Me.  Senator:  Did  you 
know  that  if  the  United  States  were  attacked 
by  a  Communist  country,  we  could  act  in 
self-defense  "only  imtU  the  Security  Coun- 
cil (of  the  United  Nations)  has  taken  over"? 

Mr.  President,  this  becomes  sjmibollc 
of  the  kind  of  "poppycock"  which  organ- 
ized and  malicious  propaganda  groups 
are  mobilizing  in  this  coimtry  at  this 
hour  to  try  to  discredit  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  foreign  policy  projections 
of  our  country  at  a  time  most  critiml  in 
our  national  history. 

I  think  we  ought  to  stand  on  guard, 
alerted  for  the  baskets  full  of  cold,  anon- 
ymous, and  In  some  cases  signed  form 
letters  which  have  no  meaning  to  the 
signers,  which  represent  the  follow- 
through  of  those  who  subscribe,  for  a  fee, 
I  assume,  to  the  services  of  the  Network 
of  Patriotic  Letter  Writers,  of  Pasadena, 
Calif. 

I  hope  that,  as  always,  the  Members  of 
this  body  will  give  proper  weight,  and 
only  proper  weight,  to  such  mobilized 
misinformation  and  twisted  and  tor- 
tured interpretations  of  our  own  rela- 
tionship to  the  United  Nations  at  a  time 
such  as  this. 

The  card  concludes: 

Do  you  think  this  is  really  a  happy  new 
year,  Mr.  Senator? 

I  think  our  answer  alwasrs  Is  that  we 
have  confidence  in  the  good  Judgment 
of  the  American  people  and  of  its  serv- 
vants,  in  spite  of  the  twisted  and  tor- 
tured perversions  of  truth  in  which  some 
groups  maliciously  indulge  in  order  to 
maintain  themselves  as  executive  secre- 
taries of  some  sort  of  national  organi- 
zation. 
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PEARL  HARBOR,  1962 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii    Mr.  President, 
last  month,  on  December  7,  the  Pacific 
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War  Memorial  was  dedicated  at  cere- 
monies held  on  the  aoth  anniversary  of 
the  1941  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  Upon 
that  occasion  the  Pearl  Harbor  Shipyard 
Log  issued  a  special  edition,  giving  an 
interesting  history  of  Pearl  Harbor  from 
that  fateful  day  more  than  20  years  ago. 
The  issue  was  "dedicated  to  the  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  of  all  races, 
colors,  and  creeds  who  have  placed 
coxintry  above  self,  and  who.  through 
their  energy,  devotion  and  skills,  have 
perpetuated  the  proud  traditions  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard  in  keep- 
ing the  ships  of  the  fleet  'fit  to  fighf— in 
peace  and  in  war." 

As  Pearl  Harbor  takes  on  an  important 
new  role  in  the  nuclear  age.  I  thought  it 
would  be  of  Interest  to  the  Senate  to  read 
some  of  the  excerpts  from  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Shipyard  Log  of  December  7. 
1961.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  the  Log  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord. 
as  follows: 

A  Labting  Mxmobial 

Twenty  years  ago  today,  on  Sunday.  De- 
cember 7,  1941,  Pearl  Harbor  waa  BUddenly 
tbruBt  into  world  prominence. 

The  time  waa  7:68  ajn.  Many  men  on 
ship*  were  at  worship  or  having  breakfast 
In  mass  halls.  Island  residents  were  getting 
up  to  a  day  of  leiavire.  The  day  shift  of 
civilian  workers  had  already  invaded  the 
Navy  Yard  and  long  lines  of  the  graveyard 
shift  crews  lined  the  streets  awaiting  trans- 
portation home. 

Suddenly  and  dramatically.  343  Japanese 
carrier-based  aircraft  appeared  from  over- 
cast skies  to  launch  a  devastating  attack  on 
the  XSa.  Pacific  Fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
surprise  attack  ended  scarcely  two  hours 
later  but  the  bulk  of  the  n.8.  military  might 
In  the  mld-Paclfic  lay  in  shambles. 

Of  the  97  ships  in  the  hartior.  18  were 
sunk  or  damaged.  The  biggest  prize  of  the 
day  was  the  concentration  of  seven  battle- 
ships at  Ford  Island. 

Killed  dxirlng  the  attack  were  2.117  Navy 
men  and  marines.  More  than  half  went 
down  with  the  battleship  USS.  Arizona. 
which  blew  up  after  taking  several  bombs 
and  aerial  torpedo  bits,  and  sank  In  leas 
than  nine  minutes. 

Today  the  rusted,  twisted  hulk  of  the 
once-proud  battle  ship  remains  at  her 
berth — an  everlasting  memorial  to  the  1.102 
men  still  entombed  within.  Over  the  steel 
grave  of  the  Arizona  Is  rising  a  permanent 
memorial,  built  with  funds  contributed  by 
people  throughout  the  50  States 


Smokx   and   Swxat — And    Hxaoisx 

When  the  smoke  and  fire  of  the  catastro- 
phe had  clearea  away  from  Pearl  Harbor, 
thousands  were  dead  and  a  vital  part  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet  crippled.  The  battle  cry  of 
World  War  II,  "Remember  Pearl  Harbor." 
rang  out  throughout  the  Nation. 

During  the  dark  days  following  the  attack, 
there  were  heartening  displays  of  national 
character — the  Initiative  and  courage  of  a 
free  people,  and  the  unceasing  production 
of  their  Industry. 

Thoxisands  left  their  homes  on  the  main- 
land to  join  the  war  effort  at  Pearl  HartK>r 
Navy  Yard.  With  determination,  strength, 
and  skill,  men  from  all  corners  of  Hawaii 
and  the  mainland  became  unified  In  one 
purpose — to  keep  the  ships  fit  to  fight. 

The  scene  of  America's  setback  In  the 
months  following  Decemtwr  7  became  the 
scene    of    its    equally    significant    triumph. 


Men  on  the  front  lines  knew  what  Pearl 
Harbor  workers  could  do.  They  knew  the 
thrill  of  seelrxg  the  old  Saratoga  returning 
to  action  time  and  time  again  and  saw  the 
Sevada  come  out  of  the  mud  of  Pearl  Harbor 
and  go  to  the  Aleutians  and  Normandy,  to 
the  Philippines,  Two  Jlma,  and  Okinawa. 

Pearl  Harbor  mushroomed  like  a  gold  rush 
town  and  Its  people  were  housed  and  fed 
like  Klondike  miners.  At  the  peak  of  em- 
ployment, ae.OOO  civilian  workers  kept  the 
vital  Pacific  base  humming  with  ceaseless 
activity  during  the  days  when  enemy  at- 
tack and  Invasion  were  Imminent  The  pro- 
duction tempo  further  Increaised  as  the  war 
moved  westward. 

The  hard-won  victories  were  often  possible 
only  t>ecau5e  of  long,  weary  hours  of  work 
on  the  part  ofPearl  Harbor  Navy  Yard's  men 
and  women 

With  skillful,  willing,  and  patriotic  hands, 
they  nursed  the  Umping  fleet  back  to  full 
strength  and  rushed  the  damaged  ships 
back  to  the  front  lines.  They  went  on  to 
win  the  B  pennant  for  efficiency  and  set  an 
example  for  the  Nation  In  the  purchase  of 
war  bonds,  averaging  a  million  dollars  a 
month. 

From  the  carnage  of  I>ecember  7,  1941. 
grew  the  magnificent  base  of  the  present 
Pearl  Harbor.  Pearl  Harbor  stands  today  as 
a  monument  not  only  to  those  who  died,  but 
to  the  living  whose  Integrity  and  toll 
created  It. 

There  were  American  heroes  by  the  thou- 
sand:* on  that  black  Sunday  morning — men 
who  died  at  their  stations  manning  guns  on 
sinking  ships:  men  who  stood  by  burning 
ships  to  rescue  the  Injured  through  the  hall 
of  missiles;  men  who  were  cool  and  brave, 
supplying  the  leadership  that  brought  order 
out  of  chaos  when  all  seemed  to  be  futile 

Typical  of  the  many  acu  of  bravery  on  that 
morning  are  those  of  former  quarterman 
chipper.  Julio  DeCastro,  who  retired  In  1960 
after  30  years  of  Federal  service,  rigger  and 
boat  operator,  George  NakamoU^.  of  shop  72. 
and  shop  51  quarterman  electrician.  Bdward 
Kahal. 

DeCastro  and  a  gang  of  19  yard  workers  cut 
through  the  hull  of  the  capsized  battleship 
Oklahovxa  with  pneumatic  chlppli:g  guns  to 
rescue  32  sailors  from  pitch  black  compart- 
ments which  were  slowly  filling  with  water 

"The  Arizona  was  still  burning — It  threw 
an  eerie  light  on  us  as  we  worked  And 
for  at>out  an  hour  there  was  antiaircraft 
firing  all  over  the  place  But  we  kept  on 
working    until   Tuesday."   DeCastro  recalled 

Naikamoto.  one  of  the  very  few  Niseis  al- 
lowed In  Pearl  Harbor  during  prewar  years, 
was  working  for  a  private  contractor  dredg- 
ing the  harbor  at  the  time  of  the  attack 
Despite  the  danger  from  enemy  strafing  and 
bombing,  he  towed  the  damaged  mine  layer 
Oglala  from  alongside  the  cruiser  Helena 
with  hla  tug  Balba,  then  proceeded  along 
battleship  row  to  rescue  survivors  from  the 
flaming  waters 

"For  outstanding  loyalty,  efficient  action 
and  disregard  of  personal  safety,  "  the  tug- 
boat captain  received  a  special  Nnvy  citation 

Edward  Kahal  had  Just  gotten  off  work  and 
was  standing  In  front  of  shop  51  waiting  fur 
his  ride  when  the  attack  began  Thinking 
It  was  maneuvers.  Kahal  and  some  of  his 
shopmates  stood  there  enjoying  the  show 
until  a  bomb  dropped  on  the  Pennsylvania  in 
drydrxrk  1. 

The  group  scurried  for  cover  but  came  out 
a  few  minutes  later  to  work  on  the  power 
lines  In  drydock  1.  Shortly  after,  he  rushed 
to  1010  dock  to  help  the  marines  put  out 
fires  on  the  Helena  and  Oglala  Weary  and 
wet,  he  returned  to  shop  51  about  1  that 
afternoon  and  worked  through  9  that  night. 

He  retires  tomorrow  as  quarterman  elec- 
trician after  32  years  of  Federal  service 


Seven  thoiisand  ships — large  and  small. 
This  was  the  amazing  record  of  ships  re- 
paired at  Pearl  Harbor  shipyard  during  the 
war. 

The  speed  with  which  Pearl  Harbor  work- 
ers returned  damage  ahlps  to  the  scene  of 
action  became  almost  legendary.  Best  re- 
membered among  the  spectacular  jobs  was 
the  tremendous  effort  on  the  D.8.8.  York- 
totcn.  The  shipyard  took  only  48  hours  to 
prepare  the  carrier  for  the  Battle  of  Midway. 

Back  from  Amerles's  first  major  victory 
at  coral  Sea.  the  battle-scarred  flattop 
steamed  Into  the  shipyard  on  June  1.  1052, 
with  severe  bomb  damag*.  Many  consid- 
ered that  It  It  would  require  months  to  get 
the  Yorktovm,  back  Into  fighting  condition. 

But  1,400  men  swarmed  over  the  different 
levels  of  the  carrier,  and  restored  the  ship's 
structural  strength  In  48  hours.  Four  days 
after  her  arrival  at  Pearl,  the  Yorktown  had 
joined  Admiral  NlmlU'  faro*  and  was  with- 
In  200  mUes  of  the  enemy,  off  Midway.  What 
the  Yorktown  did  after  that  Is  history. 

Her  planes  took  part  In  the  operation  that 
sank  two  enemy  carriers  and  so  disabled  a 
third  that  It  was  easy  prey  for  an  American 
submarine.  In  addition,  her  plane*  scored 
devastating  hits  on  other  enemy  Teasels, 
helping  to  turn  back  tta*  Japanese  threat  to 
Midway  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This  was 
the  turning  point  of  th*  war. 

The  old  carrier  was  latar  sunk  In  the  Bat- 
tle of  Midway,  but  she  did  plenty  of  damage 
before  going  down. 

There  were  counties*  other  production 
achievements  of  heroic  proportions,  but 
these  particularly  stand  out  In  the  minds  of 
the  wartime  workers: 

The  repair  of  the  cruiser  UBJB.  Penaaeola. 
one  of  the  largest  job*  ever  attempted  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  took  9  months.  The  ship  was 
torpedoed  by  the  Japanese  but  managed  to 
reach  Pearl  Harbor  de*pt*^e  th*  fact  that  her 
deck  was  only  4  feet  abov*  water.  The  tor- 
pedo killed  hundreds,  and  many  men  were 
trapped  and  died  when  th*  after  oompart- 
ments  were  closed  off  to  save  the  ship. 

The  battlewagon  UJB^.  Maryland,  which 
the  enemy  twice  claimed  sunk  on  December 
7.  1941.  and  again  in  1946.  was  damaged 
while  supporting  landing  operatlotu  In  the 
Philippines.  She  was  completely  rebuUt 
from  the  forecastle  to  th*  third  deck,  SO 
days  ahead  of  the  time  allowed  for  har  re- 
pair. 

A  cruiser  was  completely  repaired  struc- 
turally and  made  ready  for  sea  In  14  days 
after  having  been  hit  In  the  bow  and  stem. 

Two  aircraft  carriers  with  more  than  10 
regular  days'  work  on  each  were  mad*  ready 
fur   action   In   72   hours. 

These  were  the  glorious  chapters  of  Amer- 
ican Industry  written  by  Pearl  Harbor's  navy 
yard  workers 

Pineapple  Express,  Wahoo  Choo  Choo, 
ToonervlUe  Trolley.  Call  It  what  you  will. 
Hawaii's  version  of  a  railroad  system  pro- 
vided the  main  means  of  transportation  for 
thousands  of  shipyard  workers  during  the 
war  years. 

Once  described  as  "a  million  banahees 
trapped  In  an  oversized  pineapple  can,"  the 
noisy,  pint-sized  looomotlre  faithfully  pulled 
20  passenger  cars  from  the  OJt.  *  L.  Depot 
at  IwUel  to  the  end  of  th*  line  at  Pearl 
Harbor  every  day.  Rocking  and  rolling  like 
a  dinghy  In  a  hurricane.  It  traveled  at  the 
nerve-shattering  speed  of  37  m41es  per  hour. 

"Cattle  cars."  another  popular  mode  of 
transportation,  were  the  SO  Island -made 
trailer  buses,  shuttling  an  average  of  17,000 
passengers  dally  to  and  from  CHA  8.  "Hie 
buses  operated  21  hour*  a  day  and  formed 
the  third  largest  transportation  system  on 
Oahu. 

Within  the  shipyard,  "toaplng  tunas"  or 
"elephant  trains"  rambled  all  over  th*  in- 
dustrial area,  picking  up  p«a*engers  fre*  of 
charge.     Best  described  a*  a  wtre-«nclo**d 
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barge  pulled  by  a  tractor,  the  "leaping  tuna" 
offered  a  much  needed  service  for  trip*  that 
would  ordli^arlly  be  too  long  to  walk  and  too 
short  to  ride.  Crawling  along  at  snail's 
pice,  the  "leaping  tuna"  rarely  stopped  *n 
route  to  the  terminals.  Instead,  passengers 
leaped  on  and  off  to  get  to  their  destination. 

TWKirrT     TEAKS     L^TH 

On  this  20th  anniversary  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack.  Pearl  Harbor  symbolic**  th* 
phoenix  of  the  Pacific,  rising  out  of  the  ashes 
of  December  7  to  become  the  hub  of  the 
greatest  and  strongest  naval  command  In 
history. 

No  huge  battleships  are  resting  In  th* 
harbor  as  they  were  on  the  morning  of  De- 
cemt>er  7,  1941.  In  their  plac*  are  new 
mobile,  powerful  ships  not  even  dreamed  of 
20  years  ago.  Though  small  by  comparison, 
one  of  these  mlssUe-totlng  nuclear  subma- 
rines can  be  more  deadly  than  the  combined 
firepower  of  the  seven  battlewagons  moored 
at  battleship  row  that  fateful  December 
morning. 

Today  the  more  than  400  ships,  3,000  air- 
craft, and  260,000  officers  and  men  of  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet  work  constantly  on  and  under 
the  sea,  on  land,  and  In  the  air,  to  deter 
aggreaslon,  and  to  guard,  and  promote  the 
peace. 

On  station,  wherever  the  Navy  send*  them, 
these  vlgUantes  of  the  Pacific  are  deter- 
mined that  there  will  never  be  another  In- 
famous day  at  Pearl  Hsu-bor — or  anywhere 
eLse  In  the  free  world. 

It  Is  to  these  men  and  ships  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet  that  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard 
pledges  its  unwavering  support. 


SEGREGATION  AT  THE  CX>SMOS 
CLUB  AND  THE  METROPOLITAN 
CLUB 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Cosmos  Club  is  meeting  today  in  con- 
nection with  private  club  matters.  I 
wish  them  well. 

Mr.  President,  last  Saturday  I  issued 
a  press  release  for  publication  on  Sim- 
day  in  regard  to  a  position  I  intended  to 
take,  as  a  private  citizen,  in  respect  to 
any  possibility  of  being  a  guest  at  either 
the  Cosmos  Club  or  the  Metropolitan 
Club.  Apparently  the  editors  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  and 
the  Washftigton  Evening  Star,  In  keep- 
ing with  their  many -times -demonstrated 
policy  of  selecting  news  on  the  basis  of 
their  personal  prejudices  in  respect  to  the 
person  issuing  the  news  release,  did  not 
choose  to  publish  it  except  a  buried,  in- 
adequate reference  to  the  release  in  each 
paper,  not  covering  my  argument  in  fair 
detail.  The  members  of  the  Cosmos 
Club  and  the  Metropolitan  Club  do  not 
have  the  benefit  of  the  reasons  behind 
my  personal  views.  I  wish  to  say,  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  some  of  them,  I  re- 
ceived a  considerable  number  of  calls 
from  members  of  the  Cosmos  Club  In  re- 
spect to  the  reasons  for  my  views.  In 
fairness  to  them,  and  with  some  implica- 
tions of  a  commentary  in  respect  to  the 
news  policies  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  and  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  I  shall  read  the  news  release 
referred  to  which  was  issued  'm  of  last 
Saturday,  but  which  was  inadequately 
covered  by  the  Star  and  the  Post: 

From  time  to  time  I  receive  invitations  to 
.ittend  dinners  or  other  functions  a*  a  guest 
r*.   the  Metropolitan  Club  and  th*  OosnKMi 


Club.  In  the  past  several  days  I  have  re- 
ceived two  invitations  to  attend  functions 
at  the  Cosmos  Club.  In  declining  the  In- 
vitations, I  have  stated  as  follows: 

I  have  decided  as  a  matter  of  policy  not 
to  accept  any  invitation  to  any  affair  that  is 
to  be  held  at  either  the  Cosmos  Club  or  the 
Metropolitan  Club.  The  reason  for  my  pol- 
icy is  the  fact  that  both  of  those  clubs  fol- 
low a  policy  of  segregation  as  to  their  mem- 
bership, which,  of  course,  is  their  private 
right. 

However,  I  have  noted  from  my  own  ex- 
perience each  year  that  dinners  or  other 
functions  are  held  at  those  clubs  to  which 
many  Oovernment  officials,  who  are  non- 
members  of  the  clubs,  are  Invited.  By  their 
presence  as  guests,  they  tend  to  underwrite 
the  segregation  policy  of  these  two  private 
club*.  It  is,  of  course,  the  privilege  and 
right  of  the  Individual  guest  to  do  that  if  he 
cares  to. 

However,  as  one  who  believes  that  the  Is- 
eue  of  civil  rights  in  our  country  is  so  criti- 
cal from  the  standpoint  of  the  welfare  of 
the  Republic.  I  have  decided  to  decline  any 
and  all  Invitations  which  would  place  me  In 
a  position,  as  a  guest,  of  condoning  by  my 
very  presence  what  I  consider  to  be  an  un- 
American  policy  of  segregation. 


ARMY  REVIEW  OF  DOUGLAS  A. 
STONE  HARDSHIP  DISCHARGE 
CASE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news  re- 
lease which  I  issued  for  publication,  if 
any  Editor  considered  it  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient merit,  as  of  last  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary 13,  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
because  this  news  release  received 
either  inadequate  or  no  reporting  by  the 
press  although  it  deals  with  a  vital  ques- 
tion of  public  policy. 

Mr.  President,  this  news  release  deals 
with  a  point  I  raised  at  the  Democratic 
conference  the  other  morning,  which 
also  I  have  discussed  elsewhere.  It 
deals  with  what  I  am  satisfied  Is  a  grow- 
ing anticongressional  attitude  and  pol- 
icy at  certain  levels  or  echelons  within 
the  Military  Establishment.  It  deals 
with  a  so-called  hardship  case  handled 
by  the  Army. 

Although  I  have  yet  to  hear  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  directly,  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  learning  of 
what  part  if  any  he  played  in  handling 
the  case. 

I  called  the  attention  of  the  Army 
last  November  to  a  hardship  discharge 
case  not  of  a  reservist  but  of  an  enlistee 
who  is  a  son  of  a  widowed  mother.  I  did 
not  ask  for  a  hardship  discharge.  I 
never  do.  I  only  asked  for  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  case  and  a  decision 
on  whatever  its  merits  are  found  to  be. 

I  found,  upon  further  investigation, 
a  most  superficial  examination  of  the 
case  was  made  by  the  Army.  In  fact, 
the  major  general  who  filed  his  report 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  denying 
the  hardship  could  not  have  been  more 
absurd  in  his  report.  Apparently,  un- 
beknown to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  I 
had  available  to  me — I  thought  through 
channels — the  c<xnplete  record  of  the 
case,  and  it  was  a  record  which  could 
not  possibly  sustain  the  position  of  the 
major  general. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  expired. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  shall  be  finished 
quickly.  The  facts  could  not  possibly 
sustain  tlie  position  of  the  Army  in  re- 
gard to  the  case,  and  so  on  January  9, 
as  the  pres^  release  points  out,  I  called 
this  point  to  the  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  I  called  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  comn^nding  general.  I 
pointed  out  that  facjpually  the  Army  was 
wrong  in  its  finding*  and,  of  course,  one 
reason  for  denying  this  charge  was  the 
allegation  that  the  widowed  mother  had 
another  son  and  he  was  under  moral 
obligation  to  support  her.  Of  course, 
if  the  general  had  made  any  investiga- 
tion at  all,  he  would  have  discovered 
that  the  other  son  had  no  intention  of 
supporting  the  widowed  mother.  I  said, 
"I  wonder  if  the  general  thought  she 
could  live  off  his  moral  obligations." 

On  January  10  I  discussed  this  sub- 
ject at  the  Democratic  conference  and 
elsewhere.  I  have  been  notified  through 
a  United  Press  story  that  his  discharge 
later,  on  January  10,  was  granted,  ap- 
parently upon  a  reconsideration  of  the 
case.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  granted 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
although  I  have  not  heard  from  him  yet, 
for  his  belated  examination  of  this  case 
and  the  doing  of  Justice  that  ought  to 
have  been  done  last  November. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire press  release  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pkkss  Rslxase  bt  Sbwatos  Watns  Moass 

Although  I  have  not  received  any  word 
from  the  Army.  I  have  just  read  a  United 
Press  dispatch  annoiuicing  that  on  January 
10.  the  Army  approved  a  discharge  for  Sp. 
Douglas  A.  Stone. 

In  November,  I  asked  the  Army  to  review 
Stone's  application  for  a  hardship  discharge. 
I  did  not  ask  for  a  discharge  for  Stone,  be- 
cause as  a  matter  of  policy  I  never  ask  for 
a  discharge  for  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  but  I  do  have  the  duty  when  a  con- 
stituent believes  that  he  is  being  unjustly 
dealt  with  by  the  Military  Establishment  to 
request  a  thorough  review  and  consideration 
of  his  case.  Under  the  law,  that  Is  the  right 
of  a  constituent  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  under  my  oath  of  office, 
it  Is  my  clear  duty.  Once  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  Military  Establishment  has  reviewed  a 
case  on  its  merits,  I  take  the  position  that 
it  is  the  responsibUity  of  the  Military  Estab- 
llahment  to  make  the  final  decision  In  the 
case. 

I  became  satisfied  on  the  record  of  the 
Stone  case  which  I  carefully  examined  that 
his  case  had  not  received  a  thorough  exami- 
nation by  the  Army.  I  was  advised  by  Stone 
that  his  superior  officers  had  informed  him 
that  if  he  had  not  asked  for  my  intervention 
in  the  case,  he  would  probably  have  received 
a  hardship  discharge.  I  called  this  infor- 
mation given  to  me  by  Stone  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Army  and  requested  a  further 
investigation  into  whether  or  not  such  an 
anticongressional  policy  prevailed  at  any 
echelon  of  the  Army. 
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On  EtoMmber  6,  tb*  mAJor  general  who 
^nt  the  <'o"^"»nrtiny  ofilcer  of  Stone,  lent 
me  a  letter  notuytng  me,  ai  s  result  at  thU 
VTvIuatlon,  It  ha*  been  determined  that  hte 
request  does  not  meet  tlM  requirements  ot 
Army  regulations  fofvemlng  dleeharBe  for 
hardship  reaaone  and  therefore,  cannot  be 
favorably  considered. 

Unfortunately,  the  basis  of  the  evaluation 
refored  to  toy  the  general  in  his  letter  to 
me  showed  on  Its  face  that  a  careful  and 
thorough  rerlew  of  the  Stone  case  had  not 
been  made. 

Under  date  of  January  9.  I  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  also  to  Stone's 
ooounandlng  officer,  protesting  the  handling 
of  the  Stone  case.  On  Wednesday,  January 
10,  I  reported  my  experience  on  this  case 
to  the  Conference  of  Democratic  Senators. 
Sereral  Senators  reported  to  me  that  they 
had  bad  similar  experiences  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  an  antlcongreaslonal  attitude 
on  the  part  of  various  personnel  within  the 
armed  services  In  respect  to  the  constitu- 
tional duty  of  a  Member  of  Congress  to  see 
to  It  that  Juatlce  Is  done  to  his  constituents 
by  the  administrators  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  UP  story 
quotes  the  Army  as  saying  the  discharge 
was  approved  Wednesday,  the  day  before 
MoBSB  had  protested  to  Army  Secretary  Elvis 
J.  Stahr  that  military  conunanders  were  dis- 
criminating against  the  soldier  because  the 
Senator  had  Intervened  on  the  soldier  s  be- 
half. 

The  Army  Is  In  error  a*  to  this  fact  in  the 
case  also.  My  protest  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  was  January  9.  My  protest  to  the 
Democratic  conference  was  January  10,  the 
day  that  the  Army  now  says  It  granted 
Stone's  application  for  a  hardship  discharge. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  from  the  UP  report 
that  the  Army  has  reversed  its  position  ou 
the  Stone  case.  I  assume  that  the  Army 
reversed  Its  position  on  the  Stone  case  the 
day  after  I  wrote  my  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral and  on  the  same  day  that  I  called  this 
case  to  the  attention  of  the  Democratic  con- 
ference. I  trust  that  In  due  course  of  time 
I  may  hear  from  the  Army  directly. 


ELEVEN  NEW  RECORDS  OP  B-52H 
HEAVY  BOMBER 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
Irom  Kanjsas  [Mr.  Schoeppil]  regarding 
recordbreaking  flights  of  the  B-52H 
heavy  bomber. 

There  being  rjo  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STATKltXirT  BT  SKNATOS  SCHOEPPrL 

I  am  proud  to  cite  the  most  recent  accom- 
plishments of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  tn 
establishing  11  new  records  with  a  B-52H 
heavy  bomber  built  In  Wichita.  Kans ,  by 
the  Boeing  Co.  This  once  again  demonstrates 
the  efTectlvenese  and  flexibility  of  manned 
bomber  aircraft,  and  shows  the  Importance 
of  keeping  this  weapon  In  the  Nation's  de- 
fense system. 

These  are  achievements  no  unmanned  sys- 
tem can  match.  The  US  Air  Force  claimed 
11  nonstop  distance,  course  and  speed  rec- 
ords Thursday  when  a  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand B-&aH  flew  13.619  nonstop  miles. 

The  previous  distance  record  of  11 .235  6 
statute  miles  was  set  by  the  US.  Navy  on 
a  flight  September  29-October  1.  194«,  from 
Perth,  Australia,  to  Columbus.  Ohio,  In  more 
than  55  hours.  The  SAC  flight  required  less 
than  half  that  time. 

The  latest  version  of  the  Boeing  Co.'s 
Stratofortress,  flown  by  a  crew  from  the  16th 


Air  Forces  413lh  Strategic  Wing,  Mlnot  Air 
Force  Bass.  N.  Dak.,  departed  Wednesday 
morning  from  Kadena  Air  Base.  OlUnawa. 
at  9  ajn.,  c.s.t.  The  flight  path  was  a  modl- 
flsd  gr«at  circle  course  over  Tokyo.  Japan: 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Fort  Worth.  Tax.;  Waahing- 
ton.  D.C.;  and  Lajes  in  the  Asores  Islands, 
before  arriving  over  Torrejon  Air  Base  near 
Madrid.  Spain,  at  6.52  ajn.  cat. 

The  record-breaking  B-&2U  came  from 
SAC'S  oombat-ready  alert  force  and  was 
flown  by  MaJ  Clyde  P.  Evely  39,  of  Peters- 
burg, Va..  aircraft  ooaunander.  and  an  eight- 
man  crew,  who  made  the  long  flight  In  21 
hours  and  52  minutes  at  altitudes  ranging 
from  40.000  to  50.000  feet. 

When  his  combat  bomber  lunded  at  Torre- 
jon Air  Force  Base,  Major  Evely  and  his  crew 
esUblished  11  records.  They  were:  (1) 
World  distance  In  sUaight  line  without 
landing,  formerly  held  by  the  Navy.  (2) 
World  class  C  distance  In  straight  flight  with- 
out landing  formerly  held  by  MaJ.  Gen. 
William  B.  Eubank  and  a  crew  In  a  KC-135 
at  10J28.30  miles,  from  Tokyo  to  LaJes 
^Azores)  April  7-8,  1958. 

The  remaining  nine  records  established  or 
broke  previous  federation  aeronaiuics  InUr- 
natlonal  course  records  from  Tukyo  to 
Seattle,  Tokyo  to  Fort  Worth.  Tokyo  to 
Washington.  DC  .  and  Tokyo  to  Madrid. 
Also  from  Seattle  to  Fort  Worth  and  Seattle 
to  Madrid.  Fort  Worth  to  Washington  and 
Fort  Worth  to  Madrid,  and  W.ishuigtun  to 
Madrid 

Gen.  Th.omxs  S  Power.  C"  nunander  In 
Chief  of  SAC.  sent  a  congratulatory  message 
to  the  crew.  Commenting  on  the  slgnifl- 
cance  of  the  flight,  Oener.al  Power  said 

"Today's  long-range  flight  by  a  SAC  B^  52H 
combat  crew  is  another  highly  significant 
achievement  of  SAC's  effectiveness.  That  the 
more  tlian  12,000-mlle  flight  was  completed 
nonstop  and  without  refueling  clearly 
demonstrates  the  Intercontinental  capabili- 
ties of  the  B-52  bomber  The  flight  proved 
that  SAC  aircraft  have  the  capability  of 
reaching  target  destinations  In  any  area  of 
the  globe  I  congratulate  the  aircraft  com- 
mander, the  crew  and  all  the  8upp<irt  person- 
nel concerned  with  this  historical  flight  for 
a  Job  well  done  " 

Lt.  Gen.  Arclile  Old.  Jr .  commander  of 
the  15th  Air  Force,  conunented. 

"Major  Evely  and  his  crew  have  clearly 
demon.strated  the  contribution  the  manned 
bomber  m.ikes  to  the  overall  strategic  capa- 
bility of  our  Nation's  force  of  bombers  and 
missllps.  Regardle.ss  of  the  strategic  target 
assigned  to  ballistic  missiles  In  the  future, 
there  wUl  always  be  a  ne«d  for  a  man  In  an 
aircraft  to  make  on-the-spot  decisions  that 
cannot  be  keyed  Into  a  missile's  computer.'" 

The  SAC  bomber  weighed  488,000  pounds — 
exactly  244  t/:>ns-  at  takeuff.  Average  speed 
along  the  12.519-mlle  route  was  575  miles 
per  hour.  Top  speed  of  662  miles  per  hour 
was  attained  un  the  leg  from  Kadena  Air 
Base  to  Tokyo.  At  landing,  the  B  52H 
carried  sufficient  reserve  fuel  ut  reach  any 
SAC  base  In  England  or  Africa 

The  flight  demonstrated  the  Interconti- 
nental range  of  SAC's  long-range  heavy 
bombers 

This  tremendous  flight,  demonstrating 
both  the  ability  and  flexibility  of  the  B  52H, 
Is  clear  evidence  that  the  long-range  manned 
bomber  will  not  soon  be  relegated  to  a  back 
seat  by  current  missile  developments 
Frankly.  I  regard  the  flight  as  one  more  link 
In  the  chain  of  evidence  which  led  the  -Sen- 
ate last  year  to  provide  an  extra  •526  mil- 
lion for  the  procvirement  of  such  planes. 
From  the  witness  chair,  from  my  seat  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  from  my 
desk  In  the  Senate.  I  have  urged  the  use 
of  this  additional  sum. 

The  administration's  refusal  to  procure 
additional  B  52H  bombers  has  left  me  with 
a  deep  sense  of  concern,  and  with  a  deter- 
mination to  continue  to  press  for  the  con- 


struction of  more  hsavy  bombers  for  the 
SAC  fleet.  I  hope  this  flight  will  open  some 
eyes  at  the  Pentagon  and  th«  Whits  House 
>ivrt  thus  bring  about  a  reexamination  and 
a  reversal  of  the  decision  which  shut  down 
this  vital  production. 
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COMPARISON     OP     DISARMAMENT 

PROPOSAi;3      OF      THE      UNITED 

STATES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Preddent.  l«st  Sep- 
tember 35  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  what  I  think  was  one  of  the 
greatest  public  announcements  that  he 
has  made  since  comlnff  into  office,  made 
a  stirring  proposal  before  the  United  Na- 
tions in  New  York  for  total  and  perma- 
nent disarmament. 

At  my  request,  the  Library  of  Congress 
Legislative  Reference  Service  has  pre- 
pared a  comparison  of  those  VS.  dis- 
armament proposals  with  those  earlier 
put  forward  in  Geneva  in  1960.  I  think 
this  compilation  will  be  of  Interest  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  others  who  sub- 
scribe to  the  RxcoKD  in  studying  the  cur- 
rent status  of  U.S.  disarmament  pro- 
posals. I  hope  to  have  a  good  deal  more 
to  say  on  this  subject  during  the  coming 
session. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  with  the  new  pro- 
posal we  shaU  be  able  to  move  forward 
wiUiin  the  next  few  months  toward  the 
goal  which  we  all  seek — total  and  perma- 
nent disarmament  in  a  world  ruled  by 
enforcible  world  law.  enforced  by  an 
international  police  force. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
compilation  to  which  I  have  refeired, 
prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
may  be  printed  In  the  Ricord  at  this 
point  together  with  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  under 
date  of  September  27,  1961.  conunending 
the  President  for  the  position  which  he 
took. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compari- 
son and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoao,  as  follows: 

DiSASMAMarrr  Paoroaai^  or  thb  UNrrxs 
States — A  Compasisom  or  tub  Psoposals 
or  June  27,  1960,  and  SErnMBui  25.  IMl 

Following  Is  a  tabular  comparison  of  the 
U  S.  disarmament  proposals  of  September  25, 
1961,  and  June  27,  ISMO.  Although  a  num- 
ber of  measures  are  common  to  both  pro- 
poealn,  the  1041  declaration  adrances  In 
many  respects  beyond  prwlous  U.S.  disarm- 
ament proposals.  The  declaration  contains 
a  new,  flexible  approach  to  negotiations  on 
general  disarmament;  provldas  for  augmen- 
tation of  peacekeeping  machinery  and  proc- 
esses in  phase  with  disarmament;  empha- 
sizes measures  for  reduction  and  eventual 
elimination  at  an  early  phase  of  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  delivery  systems  and  weap- 
ons designed  to  counter  thmm  systems;  Intro- 
duces a  no- transfer  proTlslon  regarding 
nuclear  weapons;  and  generally  Is  a  more 
detailed  and  comprehenaive  approach  to  the 
disarmament  problem  than  has  been  put 
forward  previously. 

In  both  plans  the  ultimate  goal,  to  be 
reached  In  the  third  stage  of  disarmament. 
Is  a  worlci  completely  disarmed  except  for 
the  forces  and  armaments  necessary  to  main- 
tain Internal  order  and  to  constitute  the 
international   peace  force. 

Listed  below  Is  a  synopsis  of  some  of  the 
major  changes. 

1.  The  1961  declaration.  In  contrast  with 
the  l»eo  proposal  which  Involved  a  two- 
treaty  approach  to  the  goal  of  general  dis- 


armament, p<>rmltB  greater  flexibility  In 
terms  of  negotiating  procedures.  The  1961 
declaration  places  the  United  States  In  favor 
of  negotiation  of  a  single  treaty  embody- 
ing general  disarmament  or,  If  this  is  not 
achieved,  of  an  agreement  covering  the 
widest  possible  area  of  disarmament  meas- 
ures. The  declaration  also  provides  that,  in 
the  process  of  such  general  disarmament 
negotiations,  the  negotiating  parties  try  to 
reach  agreement  on  those  measures  whose 
Immediate  Implementation  would  contrib- 
ute to  a  reduction  of  tensions  and  form  part 
of  a  general  disarmament  program. 

a.  The  1061  dsclaratlon  emphasizes  the 
connection  between  arms  reductions  and 
improvement  of  peacekeeping  capabilities 
If  general  disarmament  is  to  be  achieved. 
It  sets  forth  a  program  for  strengthening 
the  peacekeeping  processes  and  machinery 
of  the  jDnlted  Nations,  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  U.N.  Peace 
Force  as  In  the  1060  proposal. 


3  The  new  proposal  contains  new  meas- 
ures In  the  first  stage  to  deal  with  nuclear 
weapxjns.  These  Include  a  no-transfer  pro- 
Tlslon covering  nuclear  weapons,  materials, 
and  technology,  adherence  to  a  treaty  on  the 
cessation  of  testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
the  establishment  of  an  international  group 
of  experts  to  examine  means  for  reducing 
and  eventuaUy  eliminating  nuclear  stock- 
piles. The  tranafer  of  fissionable  materials 
from  past  production  to  peaceful  uses  in  the 
first  stage  Is  no  longer  specifically  condi- 
tioned on  progress  In  reducing  conventional 
armaments. 

4.  Greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  re- 
duction and  eventual  elimination  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  delivery  systems,  or 
their  conversion  to  peaceful  uses,  and  of 
weapons  designed  to  counter  such  delivery 
systems.  Progress  in  this  direction  Is  spe- 
cifically provided  for  in  the  first  stage  as  well 
as  the  second  stage.  Testing  of  agreed  cate- 
gories of  such  weapons  is  to  be  limited. 


5.  The  military  force  levels  for  the  United 
States  and  the  U5.8JI.  are  to  be  reduced 
directly  In  stage  I  to  2.1  million  Instead  of 
2.5  million.  The  fore*  level  in  stage  II  is 
to  be  subject  of  agreement,  rather  than  1.7 
million  as  provided  in  the  June  1960  pro- 
po:a]. 

6  Specific  provision  Is  made  In  stage  I  for 
ground  observation  posts  and  for  advance 
notification  of  military  movements  In  order 
to  lessen  the  risk  of  war  by  accident,  mis- 
calculation or  failure  of  communication. 
While  aerial  inspection  is  not  specifically 
stipulated,  the  declaration  includes  provi- 
sions for  agreement  on  other  means  of  reduc- 
ing such  risks  and  for  the  establishment  of 
an  international  commission  to  study  this 
problem. 

7.  The  new  plan  provides  for  dismantling 
or  converting  to  peaceful  uses  agreed  mili- 
tary bases  and  facilities,  wherever  located. 

8  Provisions  for  reducing  military  expend- 
itures have  been  omitted  from  the  new  plan. 


I 


Cotupan'.^on  nf  rrrrnt  I'.S.  disarmament  proposals  * 

OOAL 


U.S.  propnasl  of  Sept.  2S,  1001 


U.S.  proposal  of  June  27, 1960 


Fri*.  secure,  and  peawful  world  of  indr|)endent  states  sdb«-lng  to  common  ,      .\  secure  and  t>eaoeful  world  of  free  and  open  soclftlcs 
sUindArds  of  Imtlce  and  Intemalkmsl  ounduct  and  subjeettng  the  use  of  force 
Uj  ihp  rule  of  taw 

.Kdjnrtment  to  rhanKe  to  take  place  tn  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  I      .'v'ttlempnt  of  disputes  In  accordance  with  the  prln- 
Inltcd  N'aiknis  (  ciplcso.  tho  United  Nations. 


Permanent  slate  of  (teneral  and  oomr>lete  dlaarmament  under  effective  con- 
trol and  r«tKiuroe.s  U)  lip  di-vote<l  to  man's  msterisl,  cultural  and  spiritual  ad- 
vance. 


(leneml  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
Internationa)  control. 


Comments 


New  plan  names  these  as  "eoal" 
rather  than  "ultimate  goal/^'uid 
omits  the  phrase  "open"  societies. 

New  phn  substitutes  "adjost- 
ment  to  change"  for  "settlement 
of  disputes." 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


I  a)  Dlabandinc  of  aD  national  armed  forces  and  the  prohibition  nf  their  re- 
pstahtlshment  except  tor  those  required  to  preserve  internal  order  and  tor  ooa- 
lril>utions  to  a  Unitetl  .S'atiorui  Peace  Force. 

'  1)1  Elimination  from  national  arsenals  of  all  armaments  other  than  those  re- 
'luircd  for  a  United  .Vations  I*e80r  Konr  and  for  maintainlni;  internal  onler. 

(r)  Fstabllshmciit  and  efTectlvi'  oix-ration  of  an  International  Miiwrmament 
OrKsniiation  wiihm  the  framework  of  the  Ignited  Nations  to  taLsure  compliance 
at  all  times  with  all  disarmaroont  ohlicatlons. 

(d>  EITeoliTe  means  lor  the  enforoement  of  international  agreements,  for  the 
settlement  ordlsi>ut«s,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
phndplm  of  the  I'nifed  Nations. 


Dishandinf;  of  all  armed  forces  of  ail  states  and  pro- 
hibition of  their  reostablishment  except  for  those  con- 
tint^nts  required  for  internal  order  and  contingents  in 
the  international  peace  force. 

C-essation  of  production  of  all  kinds  of  armaments  and 
their  complete  elimination  from  naUonsI  arsenate  except 
for  those  afrreed  upon  for  use  by  an  international  peace 
force  and  aftreed  remaining  national  contingents. 

Strict  and  effective  International  control,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  of  the  carrying  out  of  all  disarmament  meas- 
ures, to  Insure  there  are  no  violations. 

Effective  means  for  enforcement  of  International  agree- 
ments and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 


Substantially  the  same. 


New  plan  does  not  mention  cessa- 
tion of  production  of  armaments 
but  provides  for  it  In  each  stage. 

New  pfam  placed  control  body 
within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations. 

New  plao  adds  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. 


PROCEDURE 


fall  on  negotiating  states  to  develop  outline  program  set  forth  lielow  Into  an 
agreed  plan  and  continue  efforts  without  Interruption  until  whole  program 
achieved. 

To  seek  widest  possible  agreement  at  earliest  possible  date. 

To  -•ek  agreement  oo  Immediate  miMknires  which  would  contributr  to  s«-cu- 
rlty  and  could  facilitate  anil  form  a  [tart  of  the  disarmament  program. 


-(^ 


Ten  Nation  Committee  to  negotiate  a  treaty  embody- 
ing 1st  stage;  then  prepare  a  draft  treaty  on '2d  and  id 
stages;  then  arrange  for  world  conference  for  accession 
of  other  states  to  Ist-stage  treaty  and  all  states  to  treaty 
covering  2d  and  3d  stages. 

In  the  course  of  negotiating  a  treaty  for  1st  stage,  to 
arrange  necessary  technical  studies  to  work  out  control 
arrangemepts;  1  of  early  studies  to  be  on  nucl^ir  delivery 
systems. 


New  plao  does  not  specify  the 
negotiating  group  and  describes 
procedure  which  permits  working 
on  l>oth  the  general  program  and 
immediate  measures. 

New  plan  calls  for  several  specific 
studies  in  1st  stage  of  subjects  in 
which  control  knowledge  now 
appears  Inadequate:  CBR  stock- 
piles, nuclear  weapons  stockpiles, 
accidental  war. 


V  I 


OUIDINQ  PRINCIPLES 


(a)  Disarmament  to  take  place  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  oompletod. 
In  stages  containing  balanced,  phased,  and  saJbguanled  measures 

Each  measure  and  stage  to  be  carried  out  in  agreeyd  period  of  time...'.. 


TIMINC 


•III  ('Dinpliancc  with  all  obligations  to  be  verified  from  entry  into  force. 


I'r'>cressive  veHflcaUon  arrangement  to  verify  not  only  agreed  limitations 
till  :ils<3  that  retained  forces  and  armaments  do  not  exceed  agreed  levels. 


ic)   .Manm^r  "f  dLsarmHrnent  not  to  affect  adversely  the  secnrity  of  any  state. 
See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


3  stages  containing  balanced,  phased,  safeguarded 
measures. 

Each  measure  carried  out  in  agreed  and  strictly  defined 
Ijeriod  of  time. 

VXHinCATION 

Effective  verification  by  ooiitrol  organization  from 
initiation  of  implementation  of  each  measure. 

Verifications  to  include  that  retained  armed  forces 
and  armament  do  not  exceed  ap-eed  levels. 

Specific  arrangements  and  means  for  effective  initial 
and  continuing  verification  of  each  measure  by  control 
organisation  to  be  specilied  In  treaties. 

Verification  to  be  capaUe  of  disdoshig,  to  satisfsctitm 
of  all  parties,  any  evasions. 

No  state  to  obtain  military  advaatage  over  any  other 
as  a  result  of  manner  of  disarmameBt. 


Innovation. 


New   plao   omits  "strictly  de- 
fined." 


Same,  in  effect. 

Same. 

New  plan  does  not  specify  that 
detailed  verification  measures  must 
be  written  into  treaty. 

SameeoBoept. 


■  .'^;s 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECX>RD  —  SENATE 

<3btnpen>«m  ofrtcent  U.S.  ttimtrmament  Trrvpr>*al$  i-  Continued 

GUIDING  PRINCIPLES     Continued 


January  15 


V.B.  prapoMl  of  Sept.  XS,  ltd 


(d)  A«tUtc£reUwiaWiMnH,UiiltMl  N»tk>nstob«procTc«aiTelyitr«n«tbened 
(«)  TnnstUcfi  fnm  one  itasB  toaaother  to  Uke  place  u  soon  w  all  measurM  of 
previous  sU«  rtkiried  oat  and  Tertflcatlon  Is  eonUnalrir  and  as  soon  m  arrangr- 
ments  3«t*«3  as  BecwBTy  lor  nwt  stage  have  been  Instituted. 


U.8  propoaal  of  /dim  77.  IMO 


Transition  from  one  stagr  to  another  to  tw  initiated 
when  PecTirlty  Coannl  arns-H  &11  riifa.^Tim»  nf  prrvloax 
sta«e  have  been  lnipleriM«riii««l  aofl  verlflcaUon  ts  coo- 
tlnuinc  and  any  adiliuonal  verlflcaiioo  MTiinifeuianU 
■MMMTT  far  nut  atace  have  been  ratabttrited  mA  are 
ready  to  operate  effectlTply 

Racb  meMure  to  he  InttMted  stmiillaaeoualy  by  each 
party  ujioa  cump^iioa  of  neocMary  preparatory  ctadica 
Hid  eatahhahmen  t  of  «mrqremmia  neeeamry  lor 
TOiflcatioo.  ^  .  ^ 

Traaty  to  rwnain  In  force  Jnde/taiitely  snbiert  to  rtitht 
e»f  aparty  to  w1th«tniw  If  oblijrattoiis.  inrtudngopfeaUMi 
of  ctMtrol  sy^item,  are  not  futfllltHl. 


Innovation. 

New  plan  does  not  iperlfy  that 
Security  Coonrll  muat  make  dreer- 
mtnatloo  of  readtnan  to  proceed 

to  oait  st^K''' 


Owilttcd  fmai  aaw  plan. 


Omitted  kom 


BT.KOE  1 


A.    TO  K9TABUSH  AW  DCmNATtOSAt.  DtSARMAMXNT  ORCAVIZ-tTTOf 

An  lutematlonal  Disarmament  OfanliaUon  (IDO)  to  be  eaUMislied  wiihm 
the  fj-amework  of  the  United  Nations  upon  entry  Into  forre  of  ifie  mgrivui.iit, 
to  be  profressively  cipaniled  as  required  for  elTettlvt-  vi-nfii-.iti(,n 


Pt^vidH  for  Iba  fctUowiBf  3  argaas:  (l)  A,  ceneral  confercnee  of  all  parties. 
n)  a  rf^—'H""  af  rapreantatlTaa  of  ail  major  powers  as  pernuinenC  nieni tiers 
•ad  ewtain  davaeifled}  otiwr  sUtea  on  a  roUiln«  baois.  (3>  an  adioiiustrAtor 
1-^^— *  (0  (teSoatkn  of  tlta  BnTf'— *""  vlth  aothorlty.  stall,  and  flnaocvs 
adeqoate  to  aaore  effect) t«  Impartial  implementatlun  u(  the  fiuu-tlnns. 


Functlooa  of  the  IDO  ve  to— 

(1)  lm«  oonpUanee  by  verifylnc  axecution  of  measures. 

(S)   A^i^^  atalaa  in  dev«lo|)tes  detalli  of  i«reed  furtixr  measures. 

(!)  PrnfUa  fcr  bodtaa  to  werk  out  details  of  further  meajiures  and  for 
Otter  axpart  atady  iraupa  as  neceosary  to  pve  cunUnuouK  study  lu  the 

nroMama. 

(4)  Race!  re  reports  on  pro«rTess  of  dLsarriianient  und  vi-nfloition  itrr\nBc 
mrnta  aad  determine  transition  from  one  stage  to  the  ni-xt. 

K.   TO  KEDVCB   ARMED   roR<  >:■*   \Mi    ARM.iMtsT'* 

l^ne  iBTeia  o<  DaMad  Stataa  and  V.I9.8.R.  to  he  ttnlted  to  3.iuo.(M)  emch 
and  appraprtata  levels  not  aaeeedinR  2.100,ono  for  all  other  militarily  'nn: itl  ait\  t 
sUtes.     Reductions  to  procee<l  by  e<iuiUble.  proportionate,  and  \frified  stei'S 


Laveia  of  arwiainwita 


types  to  be  feduaed,  ai  aqultable  aad 
„  ^     ,  by  trviataTtaR  acauuneBts  to  depots  super vteKl  by  the  1I>A 

When  parties  liave  agTe«^<l  that  force*  and  nrriunient*!  ire  ,it  pn-^-nti*'.!  l«-\i  N. 
the  armaments  in  depots  to  be  deatroyed  or  converted  to  pi-aceful  uses 


An  Interii»Ui)tuiJ  I)i>.inii.iiii<-iil  Contr'.I  i  >rc  iiil7»llon 
to  t*  MiUl'llsli.  .1  wittiiri  the  frannwurk  ot  tlie  I  iilU>l 
Nutiona.  ail'l  eiiMii'l<'l  ws  rr.iuirnl  I  y  the  uii|'leuieilla- 
llnn  of  (teneriil    till  f-<>nil'l«te  illsiirnKiiiieiif 

Prowoon.'  for  nny  [Te(var itiiry  or  inlcritn  rronp  to  aid 
.11  llie  pslahiisliii).  Ill  ..f  ItH'  I  >TV  mil  iliou  Ui  be  sj^xlfled 
m  the  Irt.iiy. 

Provl'les  ktt  (1)  a  pnrlo<lic  ooiUkrcnce  of  all  parllee, 

rl\   a  (XHitriil  commiwKiri,   aii'l  f3>   f»   I>trectin-  Ocneral 

wlUi  rvsi-onsit.ialu-,-  lUiJ  st.ilIuiK  H"  *-"^"'l  '"  I-''*'  treaty 


Control  iirK>uiiJLHll«in  to  (■(TwtlTrly  verify  nietk»iircs. 
ArruneemcDls  kx  vcnfiraUon  to  he  .specified  hi   the 

treuty 


Tr  iii^itMiii  t..  n.  \t  -t  .J.    I..  !•    iiiitirfte.!  »  In  u  r,..n,  r.4l 
Security  t  uiauil  of  U-r  I   iiiu-'l  N.«lii>iv»  .a-rwd  pr«\>i>U3 
nteusuees  havf  been  oonipl«le«l  .md  N^i-nfU-atMiu  niea* 
1  ure.^  for  neit  ^t,l».■^  jf   r>  i  !;. 

I       Initial  force  leveU  Uiuitrrl  U>  2,.^U0,iMi  iur  I'liiletl  ^Uha 
ftlKl    IS  S  K      ui!    .i.;rv.l    Ji.i.rupr;.!!.-    f<irc<-    l<-vel.«    tor 
certttin  oilier  stales 
I       AfV^  acr<s.si.)n  to  treaty  of  'ither  niiliturily  siicuiacant 
]  statee  and  venf^i-aUon  o(  the  re<1uclJuns,  force  levels  of 
!  2.1O0.00O  tor   I'nited   .'^l.tU-'   and    '    .-;  S  K     and   aftreed 
i  levels  lor  ot'  er  uutiLanly  Mfcnitlutiit  statea. 
I      AfiaeU  typea  aad  qiianiUtsa  of  arawiuaala  in  acacd 
I  relattOD  to  the  astabHshed  hmv  levpfai  to  be  placed  tn 
storiirr  detioL'  in   [.»rti.>    .,wn   t.rriti.n.-«.  under  Miiwr 
I   vision  of  the   I  ontrol  t  )r»«niuit>on   p»'n<ling  tlirir  fuisl 
,   di-ilruction  or  n.n  .'rsi.ir    •.    ;•■.«■>  fiil  'i.v'*. 


Tlie  word  "Control"  Is  dropixd 
from  ttie  title  of  tlie  orfanlzatlon. 


In  the  new  plan  the  IDO  la  to  it 
ejtUbllahed  uiion  entry  Into  force  of 

the  treaty,  there  Is  no  provision  lor 
an  Inlerlm  group  l«  aid  In  lUi 
eytablulimeni. 


^Mel^r  that 


Prodnctton  of  agreol  types  of  arTnflmeid.s  to  1*  linutod 


A  Chemical,  Biological,  Radiological  (CBR;   Eiix-rts  ("ummissi.m  sh.dl  U- 
[  wltbtai  IDO  lor  purpose  of  examining  the  feasibility  and  mean.i  lor 
tiM  verlflaMB  radootiea  and  evsitaai  etlmlaatioti  of  CRK 
I  Md  tta  laMlaC  af  ttaaa- pndaoUon. 


vwpaaaal 


c.  TO  rowTACT  AifB  aBDrnE  TKE  NrniA*  maEAT 


i«Bdtoa«naty 


IMohlMtinf  the  taaUng  of 


(by  PtadMetlan  af  ftaitaaahts  waitwlalitBr  uaa  In  waapoat  to  beitoppad- 


fr)  t'pon   (h\  agrcc'l  initiiil  aiiHBitlties  of  fissionable  ruateruiLi  from   psi-Ht 
prwiuction  to  be  tran.sferred  to  nouwea;xjm  puri>oscs. 


(di  Any  ftssionnble  iiuiterlal  transferred  tietween  oountrltai  for  peaceful  uses 
to  be  subieut  to  saf««niurda  to  b«  developed  in  agreement  wUli  the  Lutematlonal 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

(e)  States  owning  nuclear  weapons  not  to  reHmialsh  control  of  tbam  to  any 
nation  not  oarnlng  tbem  and  not  to  transmit  to  socli  nation  tnfiofxaattai  or 
material  necessary  for  tbelr  manufactore.    BUtea  not  owning  nuclear  waapona 

MU<  III  ■anirfiimii III  sllampt  tn  ihlrtii  nwtfnl  nf  m  m%k  tt  rn-ii'T"  '-'-i "" 

or  materials  neeesaary  for  manofactore  of  nuclear  weapoaA, 

8e«  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


New  piaa  di 
all  vcrilkaUOBi 
be  wTittea  Into  tail 


New  pUn  iirovtdea  fcr  tran.<^tion 
to  )«  deterralrted  by  control  organ 
isatioD  laetead  of  Sanulty  Council 


N'uw  plan  omiU  laltia'  ktrce  le\i  I 
of  2,.v)r.nni)  and  providea  tor  din-*-! 
riMiiictian  to  2,100.000. 

New  plan  providaa  that  agnvd 
Wvels  of  other  "militarily  licnif^ 
cant  states"  not  to  eHeed  2,100,00) 

New  plan  doai  aat  apadfy  that 
depou  wiO  be  la  ava  lenitary  of 

eath  f>iirty 


New  plan  provl«le«  for  de.striic 
lion  or  conversion  to  ijeaceful  u* 
of  ariuainents  In  depot  aheo 
nartiee  agree  arniaMtaaad  Arm«  <1 
Voroea  are  at  piaaulhed  lavel. 

June  27  pro|)oaal  does  not  call  lor 
limiting  prodoettaa  tl  arnMwnent.t 
leicept  nuctaar)  natUSd  ataar. 

New  plan  prortdaa  for  Kxperu 
rommUBion  on  CBR.  Old  pUm 
eaUed  tor  aay  aaasHMy  "tu^y 
group  to  be  aatabUakad  during  Hie 
Becotlatkaia. 


ProdoBtliMi  of  naaaaialiii  materlata  lor  oae  iu  weaptan 

to  be  Jloptw«l  uiwin  !ii«talt:ition  and    lettlre  operation  of 
llie  control  jyrdeni. 


Agreed  quantities  of  fissionable  miteriiil  from  n:wt 
production  to  1*  traii-sferred  to  non»eH[K)ns  U-te?.  includ- 
ing stoekpillng  for  pea<«ful  purpoaea,  oonditlonetl  upon 
satisfactory  progress  In  the  field  of  conventional  dis- 
armament. 


UadaraBora  UJB.  vlawa  that. 
wtaOi  a  taat  avaHBaat  vonlrt  br- 

enme  a  part  of  a  laihaiqowit  geiH-ral 
dlsamnunent  proBam,  such  an 
agreement  should  ae  oonelutkNl  at 
.■ui  early  date  pending  efforts  to 
make  prugreaa  on  tiaa  ceaerai  pro- 
gram. 

Ctaaaa  "apaa  taataBaUon  and 
affective  operatiea  of  the  control 
system"  omitted  although  genenU 
provisions  for  TerlBcatlon  ma<le 
iilsewbere. 

New  plan  doei  not  condition 
transfer  of  fissionable  materiala  to 
peaceful  u.ies  on  "satisfactory  \>to- 
tr*m  In  the  ftekl  of  eonventioual 
dLt-kTinainent." 

Innovation  In  new  pbn. 


Innovation  in  new  plan. 
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Comparison  of  recent  U.S.  dUarmament  proposals 

STAOI  1— Oonttaaod 


-Continued 


U.S.  proposal  of  Sept.  28,  M 


C.   TO  CONTATN   AND  HIPrCl  THl  NUCLEAE  THEEAT — Continued 

(0  A  Nuclear  ExperU  Comml.'wion  of  repreaentativea  of  nuclear  states  to  be 
established  to  examine  the  feaaibUity  and  means  for  achieving  the  verified  re- 
durilon  and  eventual  ettmluation  of  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles. 

D.   TO  BKDUCE  STRATEGIC  NOCXXAE   WEAPONS  DEUVEBT  STBTEMS 

(a)  SUategte  nuclew  weapons  delivery  vehicles  In  spedfled  categories  and 
agreed  types  of  oounlerwtapons  to  be  reduced  to  agreed  levels.  In  equitable  and 
balanced  stepa,  by  iranafers  of  excess  to  depots  suiiervised  by  IDC.  At  speci- 
fied pertoda  tba  vehiotea  tai  depots  lo  be  dc^sUoycd  or  converted  to  peaceful  uses. 

(M  rrodiictlon  of  ajrrced  eategories  of  strateeic  nuclear  weapons  delivery 
vihiiles  and  counter  u«ni>ons  to  be  discontinued  or  limited. 

(c1  Testlnr  o»  arreed  rstcrortes  of  strateiric  nuclear  weapons  delivery  vehicles 
and  ivunter  weapons  to  be  limited  or  halted. 


E.   TO   raOMOTE  THE   PEACEfUL  USE  Of  OUTER  BTACE 

(a)  riacln?  Into  orl  It  or  stationing  In  outer  space  of  weapons  capable  of  pro- 
ducing mass  deatructioB  to  be  prohibited. 

(\A  States  to  give  advance  notification  to  partldpatlnf  States  and  the  IDO 
of  launching  of  space  vahicies  and  missiles,  with  track  of  vabida. 

?.  TO  aapncE  t«e  mimts  or  war  bt  AcnnENT,  miscalcttjition, 

AND   StJRfBISE   ATTACE 

(a)  SUtes  to  give  advance  notification  to  SUtes  and  IDO  of  major  military 
niovemenus  and  maneuvers,  on  an  agn«d  scale,  which  might  ^^a  f^  to  mis- 
Interpreution  or  cause  alarm  and  Induce  countermeasures.  NotiOoaaaD  to 
Include  the  geographic  areas  lo  be  used  and  nature,  scale,  and  time  span  of 

(b)  Observation  posts  to  be  esUMlshcl  at  such  locations  as  ma}or  ports, 
ruilway  centers,  motor  highways,  and  airbases  to  report  on  conoehtrations 
and  movements  of  military  forces. 

(c)  Such  additional  Inspection  arrangements  to  reduce  the  danger  of  sur- 
prise attack  as  may  be  agre<-d.  .  ,,  ,_   ^   ,  j.  »  ,      i      ir^n   ... 

(d)  Inlemational  commission  to  be  esUblished  Immediately  In  IDO  to 
ejamlne  possibility  of  further  measures  to  reduce  risks  of  nuclear  war  by  acci- 
dent, miscalculation,  or  failure  of  communication. 


a.  to  keep  trb  pxAtz 

fa)  States  to  rcafTirm  obligations  under  U.N.  Chartar  to  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  any  ty;ie  of  armed  lores.  Including  nootaar,  oonvantlonal,  or 
t"  UK,  contrary  to  principles  of  U.N.  Charts-.  .      ^         ,  ,   _. 

(b)  Slates  to  agree  to  refrain  from  indirect  aoreaalao  aad  Htbvenion  acainat 

'  (c»  BUles  to  use  all  appropriate  processes  for  peaeaful  aatttaaoaat  of  disputes 
and  to  seek  within  I'.N.  further  arrangemenU  for  peaceful  settlements  and  the 
codlflcatlon  and  progressive  development  of  tntematlonal  hiw.« 

(d)  SUtes  to  develop  la  stace  I  arrangemenU  (or  the  establlshmspt  of  a  U.N. 
t)eace  force  In  stage  II. •  ___  _i.  ia  \^ 

(e)  U  N  peace  observation  group  to  be  staffed  with  obaervcn  wt>o  cotild  Ds 
disimtched  lo  Investigate  any  situation  which  would  be  threat  to  or  brei\ch  of 
the  peace. 


U.S.  invpoaal  of  June  27,  IWO 


CommenU 


Declaration  of  and  Institution  of  onsita  inspection  at 
mutually  agreed  operational  airbases.  missile  launching 
pads,  submarine  and  naval  bases  In  order  to  establish  a 
basis  for  controls  over  nuclear  delivery  systems  in  sub- 
sequent st^es. 


Placing  into  orbit  or  stationing  In  outer  space  of  ve- 
hlciss  carrying  weapcMis  cafipbte  of  mass  destruction  to 
be  prohibited. 

Prior  notification  to  control  organization  of  all  pro- 
posed launchings  of  sp>ace  vehicles  and  missiles  and  their 
planned  tracks. 


Old  plan  «dled  for  "necessary 
technioal  studies"  in  the  oouise  of 
netotiating  the  treaty. 


The  placing  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  delivery  vehicles  in  de- 
poU  could  have  been  included  in 
June  27  proposal  for  gt  leral 
armamnnts. 

June  27  plan  did  not  provide  for 
any  UmiUtioo  on  production  of 
armaments,  except  nuclear,  imtil 
3d  stage. 

InnovatioQ  in  new  plan. 

New  plan  omits  this  provision, 
although  It  may  be  covered  in 
functions  of  IDO. 


Same. 
Same. 


Establishment  of  a  zone  of  aerial  and  ground  inspec- 
ti(»  in  agreed  areas  including  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R. 


Exchange  of  observers  on  a  reciproc^  basis  at  agreed 
military  bases,  domestic  and  foreign. 


CONTROL  or  MIUTART  EIPENDirrRES 

SUtes  to  submit  to  the  control  organltatlon  data  re- 
lating to  the  operation  of  their  financial  system  as  It  af- 
fects military  expenditures,  amount  of  military  expendi- 
turea,  and  percentage  of  gitas  national  product  ear- 
marked tot  military  expaioltures,  drawn  up  according 
to  agreed  criteria. 


Aerial  inspection  not  specifically 
mentioned. 


Innovation. 


Omitted  tma  new  plan,  though 
possibly  oovered  in  functions  of 

roo.  ^ 

International  oonunlssKm  on 
prevention  of  accidental  war  Is  an 
mnoratiaB. 


Entire  section  is  an  tnnoratlon. 


New  plan  omits  all  provisions  for 
contrcdttag  militory  eaqMnditures. 


STAGE  2 


A.   nTERNATIONAL  DBABMAmXT  OBnAIOIAnOIT 

Powers  and  reapeasibillties  oi  ix.O  to  be  procreHively  enlarged  to  give  It 
capability  to  rarlfy  stag*  2  measures. 

•  .  A  BIRD  rOaCKS  AlTD  AXMAMBNTS 

(tk)  Foroa  levels  to  ba  further  reduced  by  substantial  amoonta  to  agreed 
kvcls. 

a>)  Levete of  vmaments  of  prea^bod  typas  to  be  ftirther  »?o«dby  pla^ 
■creed  qoantitias  aad  types  in  depota  to  be  destroyed  at  spedfled  P0™y.7°? 
partias  bars  agreed  that  armamenU  and  armed  foross  are  at  prescribed  iBTBla 


(c)  Further  agreed  restrictions  oa  pfodootioB  ol 

(d)  Agreed  mlMtarr  baass  and  dacflltles  wberevw  located  to  be  dlsmantlod  or 
eoBv«rted  to  peaeefol  nags. 

Bee  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Force  levels  to  be  reduced  to  1 ,700,000  for  United  States 
and  U.S.S.£l.  and  agreed  lerela  for  other  states. 

Quantities  of  all  kinds  of  armaments  of  each  state,  hi- 
dudlng  nnclear,  CBR,  and  means  of  deUvery,  to  be 
reduced  to  agreed  levels  aad  eioesaes  destroyed  orcoQ* 
verted  to  peaceful  uses.  Agreed  cat^ories  of  mlMllM, 
aircraft,  stzmoe  ships,  sabmsrtaes,  and  iradear  arttltery 
and  other  weapons  of  mass  destructiaa  to  be  ineiaded. 


New  pin  does  not  specify  the 
3d-etagB  toTsl,  wbdch  the  old  plan 
set  at  1,700,000. 


la  old  plaQ.  BToductlon  of  arma- 
ments not  nmned  mitil  8d  stage. 

tanefri  " 


Il 


i'  I 
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Comparison  nf  Ti-cent  I'S    di.tarmamfnl  prnpo'^dh  ^      C'ontiinKil 

8  rXOK  2    rontiinKxl 


U.S.  propoMl  of  Sept.  2fi,  !M1 


B     4RMID   rOKCSa    A.VD    ARM4MIVTS     nintlnufd 

If  l>f(»-n<llnj{  on  nndtnKS  of  Experts  Comnii.sjiion,  nnxlwlinn  uf  CHR 
wi-iKMn?)  ti>  >>^  halt*«l,  Piljitlnc  stocks  proer^ssi vc! y  rf<fiut'<l,  aii  !  n-sultlng 
fxci-xsis   U-stroyMl  or  convert**!  to  p«?u<-»"ful  us«-s. 

r.  TO  rrtTiiEii  rkdite  riif  mmkvk  thrkvt 

StiH  ki  of  uiirlt^r  weapons  to  be  profrressivfly  nsluceil  tn  riniiitiiuin  leveU 
whuh  run  he  .igrMMl  an  a  resnilt  of  nnilinici  "I  S  uclfur  K\pvrt.s  ( ■(iiiinilssion, 
ri-yiiltmif  etfviws  to  he  transferreil  to  p«-ii<«'ful  iuiri¥>s«'«i. 


r     TO    nUTHKR    RSKITE    WRaTKOIC    NrriEAB    WEAPONS   TKUTERT    TKBKt,K!< 

Kurthor  ri-'lurtK'iis  in  <t<yk«  of  ■Jtriiteglc  nurli'ar  weapons  delivfry  vehirle^ 
aii'l  .tgnixt  lyi*--"  of  rounlerwt-aiions  to  t-e  (TirruHl  nut  in  «anie  pnMfthjrv  as 
sLi({>'  I. 

E      TO    KEEP    TlQl    PEACE 

I'cwfkef ping  processes  of  ('  N'  to  Vie  further  ilevelope<I  «i  thsit  In  *ittf  III 
I  .N  eiui  etTittlvely  deter  or  supt>ress  any  thieat  or  ase  of  (orie  :ii  vlolrttmn  of 
prinriplea  of  tnit«'<l  .Sation.s. 

(ai  ."itatea  to  lutree  uivon  strenKth«-ninK  the  itnicture,  authority,  and  oper»- 
tlon  of  I.N.  to  ajwure  IN.  will  be  able  to  protect  state*  tt«;iin.st  thn-ats  !o  or 
breache"<  of  the  jieace 

^b,    I  .N.  I'emv  Kon:*  to  tn'  established  ;iiid  prn«rvssivel>  itn'nttthencd 


U.S.  propoaal  of  June  17.  1980 


January  15 


\n  intirrui'."ii(i!  \»-.i(f  f<>r(v    within  the   r  S      U)  l* 
pt'iftri'v.iv.K    •■>taMLs(M-l    *ii.l    iiiHiiitHiii<-d     v»ilh    .i«n'»-d 
[••rs4inn<-!   "trength   and   arniainenL'   sut^iiMcnt    to    pre- 
!«ervi-  world  ;iea<v  vktwri  rctu-ml  and  r«iiiiiil«li    dl^ariiia 
niiTil  i."^  achifvrd 

Ml:lT\K\    ETIR«.T'rr'   RE.-* 

Kn<'iiilltur>>?  for  military  piirj-osri  to  I.  rid>i'>'l  in 
aniounLs  bearing  a  rt-lMtloii  to  the  ayreetl  ntluct)<>ii.i  lu 
am>«<l  lurms  and  arnuinieiitii 


Coalmen  t« 


rrivKMLs  plan  lnrlude<l  tlil«  in 
eiiiiTal  arinaiiient*  re<lu<'llon  pura 
Kmph.  eicept  (or  haltlliK  uf  pri>- 
du<  tmn 


r>irit«raph  of  June  '/7  plan  n>ii 
n-riufiK    re<lu('tion    of    arnianuJiLi 
miludtvl  nuclear  wf«pon.s.     How 
ever,  old  plan  did  not  relate  nmlear 

ri'liir  ih'ii  to  tin<linirs  uf  an  eii«>l 
grnuii 


r.ii  itrr.iph  of  June  /7  plan  iiii 
e<Triiii|r  re<liK'llon  of  arniaiiniil- 
inclu<l<->l  ilelivery  wmiioiis. 


I  n  t  H I  %  a  t  Kin . 


In  the  1961  declaration,  the  V  S 
IVacf  Kiir(»  would  tieoome  iijienk- 
tive  eont4-m()oraDeously  with  Mjb- 
itAiitial  arms  redurtiona,  not  at 
«ii('h  time  as  general  and  complete 
ili.sttiuiainent  Dad  baen  acturvetl 


.New  pbin  doeei  not  rail  lor  reduc- 
tion in  uullLary  eiiieodilurea. 


BTAOK  S 


By  tini<'  staire  II  ha.s  been  complftol,  ctniPdfticc.  «c«fptiin<«-  of  nile»  of 
p»>ncefiil  inteniationaJ  tiehavior.  and  develnpr'.cnt  uf  «trengthene<l  Inter- 
national [wate  keeptriK  proce,s,ses  within  fraincwcrk  of  I  N  tu  have  reaclied 
a  point  where  stales  can  move  to  ^tage  III 

In  staxe  III.  progressive  controlled  di.Harmament  ind  fnntiniiiiii.'-ly  develop- 
ing principles  and  ()rooedures  of  mtematinnal  law  tn  pro«ce'!  tn  [>olnt  where 
no  state  would  have  the  military  imwiT  tu  chaliiriire  the  pr'>ifres.«ively 
•trengthene*!  I'  N  Peace  Force  and  all  internatum  il  deputes  wmil'l  I  •-  ■Jcitled 
accordinR  to  agreed  principles  of  Interiiatlun.il  rtiiid'nt 
j'ro/ressive  stc|>s  directed  to  attain  i  world  in  whh  h 

lai  .>)tat»^  would  retain  (<nly  those  fon  rs.  nonnui  Irur  arTiianients.  and 
establishments  re<|uire<l  for  the  purjiose  of  inainLtining  ipltriiil  order; 
they  would  al.so  .sup|X)rt  ai'd  provide  iTian[»/wcr  for  a  I    .N .  IVme  Force 

fhi  r  V  Vmco  Force,  eijulpped  with  aere<Hj  types  and  qunnfltles  of 
annanient.s.  wuiilil  tx-  fully  fuiictiiinim! 


^^ 


^   ,r    .  -    .1.1   ::..;..!>   .■>I.i'  I;!  IM  nl.s  of  nil  slate*  to  I*   | 
(Anally  r'-din'-d  to  t(.os.'  i.-\.o  ri<;uirrd  (or  niaintiUiiiiig   | 
internal  order  and  liisunng  i>«T«inal  tes-urity  of  cltiren.* 
and    of   [iri^vidliig   «eree<l   contingents   of   forces   to   tlie 
Inli-rnatioiial  [n-ace  'on-.- 

Internatio(i.\l  |ie«ce  (nroe  and  rematriing  a|rre«><l  oon     I 
tirn.'''nt.<  ofnafW'nal  'imed  (i'rc»-.<  to  (>••  ani..d  only  with 
agn-e*!  types  tnd  ijuaiitltle.s  of  arntamentJi.  I 


-iinilur. 


-iiiilUir 


1  ThI.s  l»bl.-  h:k.s  Uh'ii  arrangt-d  in  the  order  of  the  pro[v)s;i!  of  .■'e(it  ■2'.  I<*il  N'ert 
to  each  Item  of  the  lyJil  projHisal  h.ts  U-en  plai-cd  the  .oniiiar  itile  |>rovision  from  the 
June  Z7,  li«V).  projKWH;  Any  items  from  the  I'llV)  proixwiil  not  in.lude-l  in  the  new 
pro(MMii  hiws  be«"n  pl.»i cl  it  the  end  of  the  relev  m'  v.  tion.     The  ;.iii):n  ik'e   >f  the  pro 


poKkis  IS  siihstantmlly  retatne<t  allhoiirh  «>iiii    (Tindeiisutions  and  altmilloii.s  h.ive 

Uvll   made 

'  Would  reipilri    Charter  revh'W 


THJt    UJ*.'8    ROLK    Ilf    DlSAEMAMENT 

President  Kennedy — In  a  well-timed  and 
appropriately  located  ceremony  in  New  York 
City,  not  far  from  United  Nations  head- 
quarters— haa  dramatically  underscored 
Amerlca'a  Arm  Intention  to  push  ahead  to- 
ward safe  and  practical  disarmament  by 
signing  Into  law  the  bill  to  establish  a  U  S 
Arms  Control  and  Dlsanmament  Agency 

The  President  acted  some  24  hours  after 
presenting  realistic  dlsarniament  proposals 
to  the  U  N.  General  Assembly — proposals 
that  already  are  under  Are  from  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Gromyko,  as  was  expected. 
Gromyko's  blistering  Assembly  8i>eech.  at- 
tacking both  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations,  gives  some  Idea  of  the  im- 
mense dlfflcultles  ahead. 

Soviet  opposition  Is  all  the  more  reason 
for  the  UN.  to  get  started  now  on  the  long. 
bard  road  to  disarmament.  The  United 
States  has  taken  the  Initiative  Solid  sup- 
port from  free-world  delegates  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  can  help  bring  the  Kremlin 
Into  line. 


Of  course  It  wdh  t  be  eiusy  Of  course  the 
Riisslaiis  will  hem  and  haw  frustrate  and 
delay,  denounce  and  rejecv  as  they  are 
doing  now,  as  they  have  done  f(jr  the  past 
3  years  In  Geneva,  as  they  did  In  every 
other  conference  pertaining  to  disarmament 

The  most  hostile,  belligerent,  menacing 
nation  )n  earth  nalUTHlly  will  obstruct 
rather  than  lead  the  way  to  disarmament 

It  Is  the  task  of  the  United  Nations-  with 
the  leadership  and  support  of  the  President, 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States — to  go  ahead  with  the  establishment 
of  organizational  machinery  to  supervise  the 
control  and  limitation  of  arms 

This  must  be  done  no  matter  what  the 
Soviet  Union  says 

Well  wager  that  the  Russians,  even  though 
grudgingly,  will  give  some  measure  of  coop- 
eration when  It  becomes  apparent  that  UJ* 
disarmament  apparatus  Is  to  become  a  real- 
ity whether  they  like  It  or  not  Mr  Khru- 
shchev, however  reluctantly,  would  probably 
Join  In  a  disarmament  setup  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  be  assured  of  a  voice  In  Its 
operation. 


Details  of  the  U  S  disarmament  program, 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly  to  sup- 
plement proposals  outlined  by  President 
Kennedy  In  his  address  Monday,  are  specific 
enouKh  U)  be  practical  but  are  sufficiently 
flexible  to  allow  for  reasonable  modification 
at  the  behest  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
other  nation 

The  American  plan,  fundamentally.  Is  to 
move  simultaneously  toward  disarmament 
on  many  fronts,  with  relatively  small  steps 
at  first,  making  gains  wherever  possible. 
crossing  each  bridge  as  it  comes  without 
ge'ting  bogged  down  at  the  very  beginning 
on  broad  Issues  that  need  not  be  resolved 
until    later 

Almcist  at  the  very  start,  however,  an  In- 
ternational Disarmament  Organization  must 
be  established  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  This  Is  the  keystone  of  the 
U  t^  plan  It  Is  this  organization  that  would 
prepare  and  execute  efTectlvs  Inspection 
procedures  to  Insure  compliance  with  each 
disarmament  step 

This  Is  a  realistic  approach.  The  Ideal  of 
coniplete  and  general  disarmament  obTlously 
Is  a  long  way  from  attalnnMnt.     But  now. 
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amid  the  uncertainties  of  crises  and  the 
perils  of  fallout,  is  the  time  to  begin.  To 
wait  any  longer  might  be  to  wait  until  it  is 
too  late. 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGAN- 
IZATION PARLIAMENTARIANS 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recess,  Pennsylvania's  distinguished 
junior  Senator  [Mr.  Scott]  attended  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Parliamentarians  Conference  as  an  ofla- 
cial  American  delegate. 

Following  his  return,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  sketched  the  highlights  of 
that  conference  in  a  newsletter  to  his 
Pennsylvania  constituency.  His  expert 
analysis  of  the  NATO  alliance  and  the 
feeling  of  unity  among  member  nations 
was  editorialized  by  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  on  the  27th  of  December  1961. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  this  editorial,  which  contains 
some  of  Senator  Scott's  obser\'ations, 
and  Is  extremely  laudatory  in  its  praise 
of  the  cheerful  report  on  NATO  which 
the  Senator  outlined. 

I  a,sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  FairNDS  Thou  Hast 
Of  the  many  Christmas  messages  that  came 
our  way  this  year,  we  found  the  most  hope 
In  a  newsletter  from  Pennsylvania's  Senator 
HrcH  Scott. 

The  Senator  sketched  the  highlights  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO) 
Parliamentarians  Conference  which  he  at- 
tended in  mid-November  as  an  official  Amer- 
ican delegate. 

"Everywhere."  he  reported,  "there  was  an 
air  of  unity  and  Etrength  of  conviction.  No 
one  denied  tliat  there  were  problems.  But 
for  every  conflict  and  difference  of  opinion 
that  m;\y  arise  among  free  nations  exercising 
their  freedom  to  debate  Issues,  there  were 
mighty  bonds  of  friendship  and  a  clear  com- 
munity of  Interest  holding  together  the  free 
world  as  never  before  In  history.  There  is  no 
question  that  we  are  stronger  in  1962  than 
we  were  In  1952.  Don't  you  be  misled  by 
the  gloomsUngers." 

Senator  Scott  describes  NATO  as  the  "great 
shield  behind  which  the  free  world  stands 
poised."  Some  of  Its  achievements:  more 
than  200  airfields  and  thousands  of  miles  of 
pipelines  constructed  for  use  In  an  emergen- 
cy, almost  2  billon  cubic  meters  of  fuel  stor- 
age, minions  "of  dollars  worth  of  naval  facili- 
ties completed  or  under  construction,  a  huge 
network  of  radar  and  telecommunications, 
28  fighting  divisions  under  the  command  of 
Supreme  Headquarters  of  Allied  Powers  in 
Europe  (SHAPE). 

This  cheerful  report  on  NATO  is  welcome 
not  only  for  Its  af&rmation  of  military 
strength  and  unity  of  purpose  but  also  be- 
cause It  draws  attention  to  recent  interna- 
tional developments  that  can  be  Ignored 
only  at  our  perU. 

The  most  significant  international  devel- 
opment of  1901,  It  seems  to  us,  was  an  accel- 
eration In  the  decline  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  world  federation  in  which  so  much  of 
mankind  has  for  so  long  reposed  its  hopes 
for  peace.  By  late  December,  when  India  had 
seized  Portuguese  possessions  by  force  of 
arms  and  against  the  appeals  of  the  Western 
Powers,  it  had  become  painfully  evident  that 


the  UJf .  no  longer  served — if  it  ever  did — as 
an  effective  deterrent  to  aggression. 

The  UJI.  closes  out  the  year  badly  dis- 
credited politically  and  almost  bankrupt 
morally  and  financially.  It  wUl  need  a  great 
deal  of  shoring  up  in  1962  if  it  is  to  survive 
as  a  useful  instrument  of  peace. 

Unlike  the  nations  that  have  cynically 
Tiolated  their  pledges  of  nonaggression  and 
failed  to  support  the  UJ*.  financially,  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  fulfill  Its 
pledges  and  obligations  to  the  U.N.  We 
should  work  as  hard  for  it  in  1962  as  we  did 
when  it  was  born  in  1945. 

But  in  pursuing  the  Ideal  of  a  world  com- 
munity of  nations  living  In  peace,  let  us  not 
bllfid  ourselves  to  the  ugly  realities  of  a  con- 
tinuing world  conflict  between  East  and 
West,  between  Communist  Imperialism  and 
freedom. 

Anonymous  officials  in  Washington  are 
reported  to  have  complained,  with  much  wis- 
dom, that  we  have  been  so  preoccupied  with 
the  underdeveloped  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa  that  we  have  had  little  time  for  the 
underdeveloped  alliance  of  Western  states, 
which  has  been  token  too  much  for  granted. 

We  must  put  greater  effort,  and  thus  build 
more  reliance,  into  NATO,  the  indispensable 
alliance  of  Western  nations  that  have  so 
much  In  common.  While  this  alliance  links 
us  to  a  handful  of  pwwers  of  a  dying  colo- 
nialism and  thereby  confronts  us  with  occa- 
sional embarrassments,  let  us  not  desert  or 
offend  old  allies  in  a  wlll-o'-the-wi.sp  pursuit 
of  new  ones  of  dubious  dependability.  As 
Polonius  advised  his  son,  Laertes: 

"Those  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption 
tried. 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of 
steel: 

But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertain- 
ment 

Of  each  new  hatched,  unfledged  comrade." 


FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  A  DECADE  OF 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  clear  that  no  more  cru- 
cial issue  confronts  this  session  of  Con- 
gress than  our  country's  course  in  inter- 
national economic  affairs.  With  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
expiring  on  June  30.  the  action  of  Con- 
gress in  this  field  may  influence  the 
course  of  history  for  years  to  come. 

I  believe  that  no  one  has  given  more 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  tremen- 
dous significance  of  this  decision  than 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York.  In  an  article 
entitled  "Foreign  Trade  in  a  Decade  of 
Challenge."  published  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  Carpenter,  Senator  Javits 
has  weighed  the  consequences  of  this 
pending  decision,  in  the  light  of  his  ex- 
perience during  the  intersession  period, 
when  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Economic  Committee  of  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians' Conference  and  studied 
in  Moscow  the  Communist  economic 
offensive  for  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress.  He  considers 
not  only  such  important  matters  as  em- 
ployment and  the  expansion  of  our  own 
economy,  but  also  the  economic  strength 
and  military  power  of  the  nations  con- 
fronted today  by  a  massive  and  multi- 
faceted  Soviet  challenge. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  this  article  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Rbcobd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FORUGN  TRABZ  in  A  DbCAOE  OF  CHALLENGE 

(By  Senator  Jaoc»  K.  jAvrrs) 

The  economic  growth  of  the  United  States 
and  the  political  survival  of  tj^e  free  world 
demand: 

1.  Economic  Integration  of  the  nearly  >1 
trillion  of  annual  production  in  the  Atlantic 
Community; 

2.  Application  of  this  integrated  economic 
power  to  social  progress  and  defensive 
strength  within  the  Atlantic  Community, 
and  to  the  development  efforts  of  the  less 
developed  free  world  nations  which  are  now 
seeking  a  way  out  of  age-old  poverty — and 
who  will  find  the  way.  either  of  freedom  or 
of  Communist  slavery. 

I  am  convinced  that  success  or  failure  In 
meeting  these  demands  will  have  been  Indi- 
cated by  the  close  of  this  decade.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  year  the  United  States  will 
make  a  choice  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade 
which  will  represent  a  giant  step  In  the  di- 
rection of  either  success  or  failure.  I  should 
like  to  outline  for  you  the  nature  of  this 
choice  and  Its  implications  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  world. 

THB   CHOICK 

On  June  30,  1962,  the  present  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  will  expire.  This  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  engage  in  limited 
reciprocal  tariff  reductions  on  an  item-by- 
Item  basis.  Exceptions  to  this  authority  are 
contained  principally  In  the  escape  clause 
and  peril  point  provisions.  The  escape  clause 
which  authorizes  the  raising  of  tariffs  to  pre- 
vent injury  from  imports  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers will  remain  on  the  books  even  after 
the  President's  authority  to  lower  tariffs 
expires. 

This  year  the  Congress  can  move  in  either 
one  of  two  main  directions:  protectionism 
or  trade  expansion. 

Thus,  the  Congress  could  permit  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  to  expire  or  it  coiUd  renew 
it  as  is — both  in  cases  leaving  the  exceptions 
on  the  books  or  even  strengthening  them. 
Under  present  conditions,  this  would  be  the 
path  of  trade  reduction  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  choice  of  failure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Congress  could  give 
the  President  broad  authority,  including  the 
power  to  lower  the  average  tariff  on  whole 
categories  of  goods  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  It 
could  make  a  part  of  this  authority  the 
power  to  deal  with  quotas,  especially  c^  agri- 
cultural items,  and  to  make  special  airange- 
ments  for  the  trading  needs  of  low  wage 
areas,  like  Japan  and  Hong  Kong,  and  the 
developing  nations.  This  would  be  the  path 
of  trade  expansion  and.  in  my  opinion,  the 
choice  of  success. 

However,  such  authority  should  not  be 
given  to  the  President  without  certain  posi- 
tive safeguards.  One  of  these  would  be  ad- 
justment assistance  for  workers,  businesses, 
and  whole  communities  experiencing  injury 
from  import  competition.  Such  assistance 
would  be  designed  to  speed  the  process  of 
adjustment  to  new  competitive  conditions, 
-^■b  wouW  provide  expanded  unemployment 
compensation,  retraining  programs,  early  re- 
tirement and  relocation  allowances  for  work- 
ers. For  adversely  affected  businesses  It 
would  provide  rapid  amortization  and  other 
tax  incentives  for  modernization  or  conver- 
sion to  other  lines,  loans,  and  technical 
assistance.  For  communities  It  would  also 
provide  loans  and  technical  assistance  for 
redevelopment.  Purthermore,  the  President 
should  be  authorized  to  reimpose  tariffs  and 
quotas  for  predetermined  periods  of  time 
and  to  phase  them  out  as  the  process  cf 
adjtistment  takes  hold.  The  National  Im- 
port Policy  Act  of  l«ei  which  I  Introduced 
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In  the  Senate  laat  year  with  Senator  Case. 
provides  for  such  adjustment  aaslatance  and 
for  the  phasing  out  of  addltloaJ  protection 
Another  safeguard  which  the  Congress  may 
well  wish  to  Include  and  which  would  not 
Impair  the  purpose  of  the  program  could 
be  the  retention  of  veto  power  by  the  Ci.'n- 
gress  through  concurrent  resolution  over  all 
or  parts  of  the  President's  actions  under  the 
authority  given  him.  Also,  annual  rrporta 
on  the  programs  to  committees  designated  by 
the  Congress  could  be  required  The  whole 
program  could  be  limited  to  a  reasonable 
period  of  years 

THl    IMPLICATIONS    OF    TR.\DE    EXPANSK'N 

The  road  to  a  successful  trade  p<jllcy  will 
not  be  entirely  easy  P"r  Instance  although 
the  overwhelming  maj  irity  of  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  members  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America  will  receive  great  and  lasting  ber-c- 
flts  from  the  acceleration  of  economic  ar- 
tivlty  resulting  from  trade  expansion,  ther"" 
will  be  some  temporary  d!sU>catloiis  and  ad- 
justments. An  example  may  well  be  m  the 
pljrwood  field  However,  with  the  proper 
kind  of  governmental  policy  and  assistance 
such  adjustments  as  have  to  be  made  can  be 
rapidly  accomplished. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  18  Eari>[)ean 
nations,  members  of  the  Orgaaization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  i  OEEC  i 
the  90-percent  trade  quota  Uberalizaticn 
which  has  taken  place  amoni<  themselves 
between  1951  and  1960  was  accompanied  by 
the  following  economic  facts  A  doubling  of 
Lntra-OE£C  trade,  from  »27  biUidn  annually 
to  $65  billion  annually;  a  doubling  or  resi- 
dential construction,  from  $6  billion  an- 
nually to  $13  billion  annually,  and  a  JT-per- 
cent  increase  In  per  capita  income  Sltic»- 
the  European  Common  Market  wei>t  into  ac- 
tual operation  in  1958.  residential  construc- 
tion activity  among  its  six  member  natiiii.s 
alone  Increased  from  $7  to  $H  bilUnn  iiu- 
nually. 

It  is  of  Interest  that  both  foreign  trade 
and  residential  construction  activity  in- 
creased at  .»  rate  nearly  three  times  that  'it 
per  capita  income  Over  the  same  p>eriod. 
this  .same  phenomenon  was  even  more  re- 
markable in  the  United  States,  with  resi- 
dential con.strurti.m  and  foreign  trade  in- 
creasing rtve  t.j  SIX  times  faster  than  per 
capita  income  I  believe  that  the  reasons 
for  this  are  filrly  obvious  An  economic 
climate  of  confidence  engendered  by  trade 
expansion  will  make  the  indiuduul  put  an 
even  relatively  small  Increment  to  his  In- 
come Into  better  housing  To  do  .so.  he  mu.st 
believe  in  the  future  and  it  Is  no  acclden': 
that  bt)th  here  and  in  Europe  the  h.irhingers 
of  a  better  future — foreign  tratle  .^nd  resi- 
dential construction — marched  along  at  the 
same   pace 

The  stake  of  the  American  construction 
Industry  In  foreign  trade  is  synonymous  with 
Its  stake  in  the  American  economy  True. 
the  s'ake  is  not  as  direct  as  that  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  US  workers  whose  man- 
ufacturing Jobs  depend  on  our  ability  to  im- 
port the  maitrials  which  they  process,  or 
whose  Jobs  depend  on  the  productio'i  and 
servicing  of  exports  There  are  now  an  ag- 
gregate uf  20  million  such  workers  Nor  l.s 
It-s  stake  as  direct  as  that  of  the  Increasing 
number  of  businesses  for  whom  the  dllTer- 
ence  between  profit  and  loss  is  determined 
by  their  production  for  or  participation  in 
ex^H)rts  There  are  many  thousands  of  such 
bu.  luesses  sharing  in  our  $20  bllll<jn  of  an- 
nu  il  e.\p<  rt.-  But  the  stake  ot  the  American 
con;;truciion  Industry  is  clearly  indicated 
by  imagining  what  would  happen  to  build- 
ing in  the  United  States,  if  those  workers 
had  no  adequate  raw  materials  from  abroad 
or  no  Imports  to  process  or  no  exports  to 
produce  and  service,  and  If  thot>e  businesses 
should  fall 


More  and  more  foreign  trade  Is  becoming 
the  lubricant  of  the  US,  economy  Al- 
though it  represents  only  about  7  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product — as  compared  to 
the  European  nations  where  its  impx>rt*nce 
is  five  or  six  times  as  Kreat — It  is  nonetheless 
e.-ientlal  The  European  trade  liberalization 
which  was  resp<jnslble  to  a  large  extent  fi>r 
our  $3  3  billion  Increase  in  export.s  In  1960 
over  1059  did  much  to  sofen  the  Impact  of 
our  reces.-iion  But  now  this  llt)eraltzatl(!n 
toward  our  pr-xlucts  ci  n  stop  and  reverse  it- 
self tf)  a  certain  degree  with  the  ral.'-lng  of  a 
cmrivin  tariff  Further  Ubpraliz.iti. 'ii  awaits 
our  ability  to  reciprocate 

But  much  more  is  at  stake. 

I  spent  the  la.^t  3  w -eks  of  November  in 
PifKs  uul  In  the  S<iviet  Union  In  Pans  I 
?erved  as  chairman  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mi'tee  of  the  NATO  Parluimentnrlans'  Con- 
ference In  the  Soviet  Union  I  looked  Into 
afpects  of  the  Communist  economic  offen- 
sive for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
the  C  »n|i;res.--  Both  of  the^e  experience.s 
c  ir  firmed  m»»  in  my  con.  l-tion  that  trade 
policy  under  the  leadership  of  the  Unite<l 
S'ates  forms  the  kpy  to  tlie  fu'ure  of  the 
free  world 

In  Paris,  my  fellow  parllamentarluns  from 
the  NATO  nations  showed  a  ke<-n  awareness 
of  the  need  for  our  le,i,dership  But  thl.s 
f^wareness  .-an  only  be  turned  into  ,'.ction.  If 
the  United  ."states  can  Cf^me  bef.  ire  the  West- 
ern Eur.ipeans  with  the  bargair.iiik;  power 
and  the  economic  .strength  to  tiack  up  it.s 
ieiciership  role  It  takes  Ringlenes,'  of  pur- 
pose and  ccHirdlnated  power  to  fight  .igainst 
Communist  inflltratlun  This  Is  elf  ir  from 
the  rxperlenres  of  trade  wUh  the  S<j'.  let  blo<- 
where  Individual  nation, il  policies  of  the 
W-^st  are  sought  to  be  exploited  to  divide  atid 
pene'.r.ite  the  free  wtirld  Ea.'t-West  trade 
policy  Is  anfither  e»..«en*ul  element  of  the 
foreign  trade  progr.im  wh  .-h  we  are  c.-ntem- 
piatlng  We  mu*t  have  a  way  to  uni:e 
Western  economic  policies  toward  the  Scnlet 
block  Furthermore,  we  must  have  a  way  to 
share  the  Increa.iini;  resprin."ilhi!lty  "f  meet- 
\un  the  export  needs  of  the  developing  na- 
tion.* with  Western  Europe  Unless  this  Is 
done  the  «  iln  m.iy  well  be  that  of  the  Soviet 
bloc 

N')thln;»  Ie«vs  than  the  unity  of  the  free 
world  is  at  stake  in  a  pf)llcy  of  trade  expan- 
sion I  shall  close  with  a  note  of  warning 
on  the  alternative  we  face, 

THF:    implications    or     PROTTfTIoNI.SM 

J!  the  United  States  di>es  not  shape  a 
tariff  policy  which  would  give  us  the  ability 
to  net?otlate  reductions  in  the  cimmon  tariff 
and  other  trade  barriers  of  the  enlfirgetl 
EMro;>ean  Economic  Community  and  iti.steul 
ad>)pt.s  a  policy  of  high  protectionism  we 
wouM  become  increasingly  isolated  from  the 
malns'ream.  of  the  world's  economic  and  fk>- 
lltlcal  life  Our  leadership  role  would  slip 
and  In  'he  not  to)  dls'.uit  fii'ure  our  econ- 
omy would  st.ignate  unemplnvment  and 
business  f.iKures  could  reach  disastrous  pro- 
p>>rtlons,  and  the  bsisis  of  our  inllltary  might 
and  political  Influence  could  dimmuh  TTie 
cau.se  of  freedom  wijuKI  have  tn-en  greatly 
Jeopardized  and   tlie  free  world  be  split 

How  ml2ht  these  dire  events  ct)me  to  pass'' 
During  the  first  years,  the  onset  of  trouble 
would  be  almost  imperceptible  The  great 
Evirope.in  market  which  b<jught  nearly  $6  r> 
billion  worth  of  gixxls  from  us  In  19fiO  might 
buy  Slightly  le.ss  On  the  other  hand,  we 
would  buy  less  from  Europe  and  the  rest  of 
the  World,  and  some  mdu.strles  would  ex- 
pand or  spring  up  in  this  country  to  replace 
these  imports  At  first,  some  m<7re  people 
ml^ht  be  employed  -enough  even  to  give 
Jobs  to  mir.y  of  those  who  formerly  manu- 
fac'ured  f<'>r  export  Prices  would  begin  to 
rise  Costs  would  «o  up  because  things 
better  produced  e;,-;ewhere  would  have  to  be 
produced  here      There  would  be  little  com- 


petition   from    the    outside    world    to    keep 
prices  down  and  competition  up. 

In  the  meantime,  the  eftlclency  of  the 
European  pnxlucers  supplying  their  new 
m.irket  i>i  nearly  300  million  people  would 
increase  So<in.  many  of  our  products  would 
not  be  able  to  compete  with  European  gotids 
m  the  European  market  even  If  the  com- 
mon tariff  were  to  be  removed  to  a  large  ex- 
•ent     <ir  in  the  other  markets  of  the  world 

■yet.  it  would  become  difficult  for  us  U) 
fully  reverse  this  process.  Unless  we  were 
willing  to  subject  ourselves  to  drastic  defli- 
tU4i  and  more  unemployment  we  could  not 
lower  our  tariff  barriers.  Our  balance  of 
p.ivinents  problem  which  is  principally  the 
rr^ul'  of  our  failure  to  export  enough  would 
be  a»;gravated  Tlie  Government  might  h.ive 
to  raise  tariffs  further,  put  on  foreign  ex- 
chaiiine  restrictions,  limit  capital  movements, 
and  perha{>s  e\cii  restrict  American  tourist 
travel  overseas. 

It  would  become  dlfTlcviU  for  us  to  Imi^irt 
those  raw  materials  and  other  products  nec- 
e.ssary  to  keep  our  Industry  going.  Those 
r  untne.s  especially  In  I>atln  America,  which 
now  depeiul  on  the  US  market  to  earn  a 
large  part  of  their  foreign  exchange  needs 
could  become  more  susceptible  to  barter 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  As  nations 
moved  ur.der  S^^vlet  economic  domination. 
It  Would  become  Increasingly  difficult  tor 
us  to  purcha.se  their  commodities  at  any 
price 

Fifteen  million  American  Jobs  are  directly 
dependent  <  n  otir  ability  to  obtain  raw  mate- 
rials or  supplies  Five  million  more  depend 
directly  on  exjx^rt  production  and  sales  - 
approximately  3  million  in  manufacturing 
and  up  to  2  million  In  transportation,  dis- 
tribution and  other  services.  These  sources 
if  employment  w  uld  be  hurt,  while  prices 
Would  climb 

Ha.  Ing  less  reason  to  reciprocally  lower 
their  barriers  .igainst  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts the  rest  of  the  world  would  reduce  their 
purchases  from  the  United  States  And  we 
would  be  burdened  with  more  billions  of 
dollars  of  unsalable  agricultural  surpluses 
The  Oovernrr:ent  would  be  forced  to  pay 
more  In  subsidies  to  our  farmers.  In  order 
to  preserve  their  purchasing  power,  and  the 
surplus  .storage  problem  and  expense  would 
SI  >.ir 

I  bus  Isolated  and  disadvantaged  econom- 
ically in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Indus- 
trialized world  our  ability  to  maintain  our 
armeil  might  would  be  Impaired  and  our 
ability  to  keep  up  the  commitments  of  our 
ttlUances  gravely  impaired  Our  voice  in  the 
councils  of  the  world  would  be  smaller  and 
the  Red  tide  Would  be  far  more  threatening 
to  us  all 

In  our  rapidly  changing  world,  where  new- 
currents  of  power  economic  and  political  - 
have  been  unleashed  all  around  us,  the  path 
of  the  protectionist  which  seems  so  easy  and 
logical  to  some  here  at  home  Is  Indeed  a 
terribly  dangerous  one  Only  by  harnessing 
these  mighty  new  currents  of  power  to  the 
purposes  of  freedom,  only  by  having  the 
couriige  and  the  foresight  to  meet  them 
squarely  in  the  great  enterprise  tradition  of 
our  country  can  we  reach  for  the  destiny 
of  freemen 


PKOGRAM  OF  THE  ATLANTIC 
INSTITUTE  FOR   1962 

Mr  FTTJiRIGHT  Mr.  President,  on 
Nuvpmber  8.  1961  the  Atlantic  Insti- 
tute—which Ls  the  International  and 
nongovernmental  orKanizatlon  seelcing 
to  advance  free  world  unity — began  its 
OF>e  ration 

On  that  date  It  established  Its  head- 
quarters In  Paris,  with  a  branch  office 
in    Washington,    and    elected    a   former 


Member  of  this  body,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
of  Massachusetts,  who  was  also  UJ3. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
as  Director-Oeneral.  I  may  add  that  I 
think  this  W8is  a  wise  choice  fcr  this  po- 
sition. It  also  agreed  on  a  declaration 
of  purpose.  These  actions  were  wel- 
comed by  President  Kennedy  In  a  state- 
ment issued  at  the  White  House  on  No- 
vember 9. 

The  Atlantic  Institute  adopted  a  pro- 
gram of  work  for  1962  which  seeks  to 
deal  both  with  the  short  and  the  long 
range  aspects  of  bringing  about  effective 
and  speedy  cooperative  action  between 
the  Atlantic  community  and  other  free 
peoples. 

Mr.  Lodge  recently  stated  that  the 
movement  toward  unity  is  moving  fast 
in  Europe,  and  the  non-European  mem- 
bers of  the  Atlantic  community  must  be 
ready  for  dramatic  achievement  in  the 
near  future. 

So  that  Congress  may  be  fully  in- 
formed about  this  new  activity,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record:  First,  the  program  for  1962 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Grov- 
ernors  of  the  Atlantic  Institute  at  its 
meeting  of  November  26 ;  second,  a  state- 
ment describing  the  Institute:  third,  a 
statement  by  former  Prime  Minister  of 
Belgium,  Paul  van  Zeeland,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors;  fourth,  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Lodge,  of  November  8.  1961 : 
fifth,  a  declaration  of  purpose,  adopted 
by  the  Atlantic  Institute  on  November  8. 
1961;  sixth,  a  historical  summary  of  the 
Atlantic  Institute:  and  seventh,  a  list  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Institute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricord,  as  follows: 

NlNKTXXN    HUNDBCD    AMD  SiXTT   TWO   PROJECTS 

OF  THE  Atlantic  Inbtttuti.  Novxmber  27, 
1961.  •Foa  Ukttt  or  th«  Pan" 

PROJICT    I 

(a)  A  conference  will  be  held  In  Paris  In 
the  spring.  Its  aim  will  be  to  agree  on  a 
brief  statement  expressing  vividly  and  elo- 
quently the  long  range  alms  and  ideals  which 
the  free  people  hold  for  all  hiunanlty — In 
short,  to  teU  the  world  what  we  are  really 
about. 

(b)  The  Institute  will  continue,  as  a  sup- 
plement to  this  effort.  Its  Study  on  the  "Pu- 
ture  of  the  Atlantic  community",  with  the 
object  of  setting  forth  a  series  of  practical 
goals  for  the  Atlantic  community. 

nOJKCT    1 

A  study  on  the  Atlantic  implications  of 
the  Common  Market. 

Problem:  What  wlU  be  the  conaequencM 
for  the  United  States,  and  Canadian  econo- 
mies of  the  broadening  of  the  Common  liCar- 
ket  to  include  most,  if  not  all.  of  Western 
Europe? 

(a)  What  should  be  the  response  to  this 
challenge? 

Should  the  United  States  and  Canada  seek 
to  enter  the  Common  Karket;  or 

Should  a  free  trade  area,  including  an  en- 
larged Europe  as  a  unit,  United  States,  and 
Canada,  be  formed;  or 

Should  the  special  relationship  envisaged 
for  the  Commonwealth  and  the  CcKnmon 
Market  serve  as  a  model  for  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  United  States? 

( b )  In  any  of  these  cases,  what  should  be 
the  position  of  Latin  America  and  Japan,  the 
two  principal  dependent  markets  of  the 
United  Stetes? 


(c)  What  means  could  be  devised  for  re- 
lating the  lesser-developed  countries  to  such 
a  new  trade  bloc?  How  would  all  this  affect 
OATT? 

Proposed  handling:  Series  of  Interviews 
by  A.I.  staff  In  Europe  and  North  America 
with  key  researchers,  government  officials, 
businessmen,  etc.  Fact-finding  and  any 
basic  research  necessary  done  by  associated 
Institutions  In  Europe  and  U.S.  Small  con- 
ferences   to   synthesize    views    If    necessary. 

Goal:  Completed  study  by  September  1. 
All  of  this  to  be  done  in  c'.ose  contact  with 
OECD  and  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. Emphasis  will  be  put  on  the  need 
for  developing   generally  freer   world   trade. 

PROJECT    3 

How  best  can  the  Atlantic  Community 
protect  its  currency  and  financial  soundness, 
notably  the  warding  off  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments crises  and  Insuring  the  smooth  flow 
of  capital,  as  needed,  within  the  community? 

project  4 

The  Board  of  Governors  has  adopted  a 
declaration  urging  a  large  plan  of  educa- 
tional assistance  for  the  lesser-developed 
countries    ( appended ) . 

The  Institute  will  undertake  a  study,  in 
consultation  with  the  OECD  and  other 
agencies  concerned,  which  will  outline  the 
need,  the  capacity  of  the  West  to  meet  it, 
and  a  specific  plan  for  consideration  by  the 
competent  authorities. 

project  5 

The  Atlantic  Institute  will  examine  the 
feasibility  of  a  large -scale  program  of  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchange  in  the  At- 
tlantlc  Community,  to  be  operated  and  paid 
for  by  the  nations  of  North  America  and 
Western  Europe. 

(Note. — It  is  the  belief  of  the  Institute's 
Board  that  the  unity  of  the  free  peoples 
win  be  advanced  but  not  decisively  effectu- 
ated by  such  stejn  as  can  be  taken  within 
the  next  few  years  and  that  only  a  massive 
effort  to  educate  the  next  generation  will 
really  do  the  job.) 

PROJECT    s 

What  Is  the  extent  of  the  Slno-Sovlet 
danger,  having  particularly  In  mind  the 
possible  future  relationship  between  Moscow 
and  Peiplng? 

(The  Director-General  will  also  undertake 
a  private  study  of  possible  devices  for  has- 
tening diplomatic  consultation  and  Improv- 
ing the  far-sightedness  of  inter-allied 
decision-making.) 


Declaration  bt  the  Board  of  Governors  op 
THE  Atlantic  Institute 

keeded:    a  woRLDwn>B   ettort  to  wipe  out 

UNDER  EDUCATION 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  very  word  "under- 
development" was  hardly  known.  Ten 
years  ago.  the  gap  between  "rich"  and  "poor" 
countries  was  still  mainly  seen  as  a  problem 
to  be  solved  either  by  charity  or  by  a  re- 
distribution of  wealth.  Only  recently  was 
it  fully  recognized  that  the  gap  between  the 
two  was  not  being  bridged  but  had  tragi- 
cally widened. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  the  West 
and  the  other  free  peoples  must,  in  partner- 
ship, create  and  then  carry  out  a  coherent 
policy  for  development.  If  theri  is  to  be 
freedom  and  progress,  rather  than  slavery 
and  chaos,  we  have  no  choice. 

Until  now.  we  have  thought  largely  In 
terms  of  material  help.  But  if  material 
things  are  to  be  more  than  a  stop-gap,  we 
must  meet  an  equally  basic  need:  educa- 
tion. Clearly,  1  well-trained  technician 
Is  more  valuable  than  10  machines;  1 
civil  servant  who  has  learned  punctuality 
is  more  effective  than  an  electronic  brain; 
and  one  who  popularizes  agricultural  tech< 


nlques  more  productive  than  a  garage  full 
of  tractors.  Engines  can  be  Imported;  but 
education  not  only  takes  roots,  it  fructifies 
and  brings  with  it  self-confidence  and  self- 
reliance. 

Merely  to  wipe  out  illiteracy  Is  not  enough; 
nor  will  It  suffice  merely  to  promote  uni- 
versity studies.  Young  states  need  both 
primary  schools  and  higher  studies;  but  they 
also  require  trained  leaders  and  an  Informed 
citizenry.  Civic  education  is  as  Important 
as  technical  training.  There  must  be  adult 
as  well  as  vocational  education. 

Effective  education  Is  not  a  routine  mat- 
ter. It  must  provide  the  means  for  the 
people  of  any  community  to  assume  their 
own  responsibilities.  Educational  help  to 
the  young  ..tates  must  therefore  primarily 
aim  at  making  itself  superfluous.  One 
Fhould  first  train  the  trainers  and  educate 
the  educators.  Any  plan  with  a  chance  of 
success  must  provide  for  a  transitional 
period  of  at  least  a  generation. 

Despite  considerable  efforts  nationally 
and  internationally,  this  need  is  not  being 
met  on  the  larger  scale  which  Is  necessary. 
Undoubtedly,  this  Is  because  it  has  not  been 
presented  to  those  in  power  as  the  vivid 
frontier,  the"  neglected  world  opportunity 
The  Atlantic  peoples  are  uniquely  quail' 
fied  to  help.  As  a  community,  we  should 
join  in  offering  to  help  less-educated  peo- 
ples achieve  the  high  standards  of  educa- 
tion which  the  modem  age  demands — and 
In  the  shortest  possible  time. 

A  bold  effort  with  adequate  support  should 
be  conceived,  announced,  and  carried  out  by 
the  Atlantic  Community  as  a  whole,  in  full 
partnership  with  all  other  free  peoples  whs 
care  to  Join.  We  should  begin  with  a  plan, 
drawn  up  together  by  givers  and  receivers, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Marshall  plan.  From 
the  very  beginning,  each  step  must  be  guided 
by  the  principles  of  mutual  respect  with 
equal  representation — and  equal  responsibil- 
ity for  failure  or  success. 

There  should  in  such  a  plan  be  a  division 
of  labor  as  between  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans and  as  between  the  different  states  who 
each  have  their  own  specialties  and  their 
traditional  connections  overseas. 

This  plan  for  educational  cooperation  must 
have  no  political  or  doctrinal  bias.  We  want 
the  young  states  to  conduct  tbeir  affairs  in- 
dependently, as  they  choose.  Their  jjolltlcal. 
social,  and  economic  systems  will  differ  from 
those  in  the  Atlantic  world,  as  they  will  vary 
from  continent  to  continent  and  culture  to 
culture.  But  freedom  and  Independence, 
however  differently  they  may  be  managed, 
must  be  exercised  competentJy  to  be  real.  A 
broad  plan  for  education  would  seek  to  con- 
tribute to  this  competence  and  thus  make 
independence   prosperous  and  durable. 

The  Atlantic  Community  must  create  a 
mighty  force  to  give  the  lesser  developed  na- 
tions of  the  world  the  education  which  is 
Indispensable  to  their  survival  and  growth. 
Therefore,  the  Governors  of  the  Atlantic 
Institute  welcome  the  efforts  of  the  OECD 
and  others  in  this  field.  We  wUl  also  arrange 
for  an  urgent  study  to  outline  the  need  and 
a  specific  plan  to  recommend  to  the  authori- 
ties. 

Paris.  November  27, 1961. . 


Statement  Describinc  the   Atlantic 
Institute 

Paris.  November  8. — Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
former  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  was  elected  Director -General  of  the 
Atlantic  Institute  at  a  meeting  here  today 
of  the  policy  committee  of  the  Institute's 
board  of  governors. 

The  Atlantic  Institute  Is  a  voluntary  or- 
ganization of  leading  citizens  from  Western 
Europe,  Canada,  and  the  United  States, 
which  had  Its  inception  at  a  conference  in 
Bruges  in   1967.     Funds  for  the  Institute's 
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ciirrent  operation*  have  been  provided  by 
private  imllvlduals,  founcUUona.  and  Weat- 
em  European  governmenU.  More  Uian  ixail 
of  this  Ananclal  support  cocnee  Xrom  aourcea 

outside  the  United  SUtes. 

In  announcing  the  election  ol  Mr.  Lodge 
OA  Director-General,  llr.  Paul  van  Zealand. 
Chairman  of  the  Inatltute's  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors and  former  Prime  Minister  of  Bel- 
glum,  characterized  Mr.  Lodge  as  "a  states- 
man of  Insight  and  vigor"  who  had  been 
"for  more  than  two  decades  a  leading  con- 
tributor to  the  efforts  of  freen^n  to  shape 
a  better  world."  Mr.  Lodge  has  been  grafted 
a  leave  of  absence  from  his  position  as  gen- 
eral consultant  to  Time,  Inc.,  In  order  to 
devote  full  time  to  the  Atlantic  Institute. 

Mr.  Lodge,  who  was  Induced  as  Director- 
General  Immediately  upon  election,  called 
the  Atlantic  Institute  "an  imaginative  alli- 
ance of  citizens  of  the  Atlantic  Ck>nimunlty 
which  offers  tremendous  promise  In  achiev- 
ing the  Intentions  and  purposes  of  freemen 
today  and  In  the  years  to  come"  and  ex- 
pressed himself  as  "proud  to  have  been  asked 
to  serve  as  its  flrst  director-general." 

The  Atlantic  Institute  was  proposed  4 
years  ago  at  a  meeting  of  political,  academic, 
and  Industrial  leaders  from  the  Atlantic 
Community  then  gathered  In  Belgium.  Its 
announced  purpose  Is  "to  work  towaxd  co- 
ordination of  the  national  economic  policies 
of  our  governments:  toward  the  lowering  of 
barriers  to  the  movement  of  men.  capital, 
goods,  and  Ideas  between  our  nations:  toward 
joint  measures  for  promoting  vigorous  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  control  of  Inflation,  and 
the  harmonizing  of  our  flnancLal  and  mone- 
tary policies  and  their  application."  Among 
Its  Governors  are  Dr.  James  Conant.  former 
president  of  Harvard  University:  Dr.  Kurt 
Blrrenbach,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Thys- 
sen.  Inc.,  a  major  German  Industrial  com- 
plex; Adiai  E.  Stevenson,  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations:  Lord  Gladwyn.  British 
Permanent  Delegate  to  the  United  Nations; 
WUllam  C  Foster.  Director  of  the  US.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency:  Mr.  An- 
tolne  Plnay,  former  French  Prime  Minister: 
Mr.  Haakon  Lie,  Secretary -General  of  the 
Norwegian  Labor  Party;  and  Lester  Pearson, 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  Canada  and  a 
former  President  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Following  the  Induction  of  Director-Gen- 
eral Lodge,  the  nine-man  policy  committee 
of  the  Institute  Issued  a  declaration  of  pur- 
pose. The  Atlantic  Institute  declaration 
stressed  the  present  critical  need  fur  "a 
closer  unity  among  the  sovereign  peoples  of 
the  Atlantic  Community,"  while  recognizing 
that  in  some  nations  "men  who  yearn  fur 
freedom  have,  out  of  poverty  and  weakness 
and  Ignorance,  given  control  over  their 
lives  to  others  for  periods  of  time  "  The 
declaration  holds  that  for  the  men  of  these 
other  nations  "the  goals  of  liberty  and  self- 
government  can  be  achieved  only  through 
economic  strength,  physical  health  and  edu- 
cation freely  available  to  aM."  The  declara- 
tion pledges  all  the  Individual  members  of 
the  Institute  "to  search  for,  to  stimulate,  to 
develop,  and  to  propagate  ideas  and  courses 
of  action  to  aid  all  humanity  In  protn-ess 
toward  liberty  and  self-government." 

Mr  Lodge  announced  that  the  Atlantic 
Institute  'win  have  studies  undertaken  In 
Its  behalf  by  world  scholars,  research  Insti- 
tutes. Intergovernmental  bodies,  and  other 
organizations"  to  suggest  solutions  to  press- 
ing social,  economic  and  political  problems 
throtighout  the  world.  These  studies.  Di- 
rector-General Lodge  said,  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Atlantic  Community  gov- 
ernments, with  which  the  Atlantic  Institute 
will  maintain  a  continuing  and  active 
relationship. 

According  to  Director-General  Lodge,  the 
Paris  headquarters  of  the  Atlantic  Institute 
will,  in  effect,  be  organized  as  "a  clearing- 
house, devoted  to  catalogirlng  and  dissemi- 


nating knowledge  acquired  by  research 
centers  working  on  problems  related  to  the 
Institute's  purpose."  Mr  Lodge  said  that 
the  Institute  would  "seek  solutions  to  the 
problems  which  obstruct  unity  among  men 
and  the  expansion  of  self-government  under 
freedom  and  Justice.  ' 


STATIMtKTT  BT  Ma.  PAUL  VA.N   ZxZLAND 

Pabis.   Nov€rnber  t.  1961. 

The  Atlantic  Institute  today  named  as 
Director-General  the  Honorable  Henry  Cab<}t 
Lodge,  formerly  U  S  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  and  for  more  than  20  years 
a  leading  contributor  to  the  efforts  uf  free- 
men to  6haf>e  a  better  world. 

The  Atlm'ir  Institute  w.t.s  cre.ited  iUS  a 
result  of  a  rcsulii'.i'm  adopted  by  th»-  At- 
lantic Congress  In  London  In  June  1959 
This  Congress  consl.sted  of  several  hundred 
leaders  from  the  Atlantic  countries.  Simi- 
lar recommendations  had  been  made  by  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference  and  by 
the  Conferenro  on  Atlantic  Community  In 
Bruges  in  1957. 

I  want  to  remind  you  that  the  aim  of  the 
Institute  is  to  search  for.  to  stimulate,  to 
devel'ip.  ai.d  to  propagate  idcis  and  courses 
of  actluu  designed  to  unite  the  West  a:.d  s<:) 
to  aid  all  humanity  in  progress  toward  lib- 
erty   and    self-government. 

It  Is  flnanrcd  by  contributions  from  in- 
dividuals, private  organizations,  and  govern- 
ments. 

We  are  fortunate  indeed  tn  have  n  states- 
man of  Mr  Lodge's  InslRht  ai:d  vigor  a.ssume 
the  leadership  of  the  Allanllr  Insutute  at 
this  decisive  point  m  lis  devel  >pnjent 

Statement  bt  Ambassador  Lodcj: 

1  have,  for  several  yetirs.  watched  with  in- 
terest and  admlrati'.ri  the  .steady  pr  jgress  of 
the  dedicated  and  dlstlnguLshed  people  wh  > 
have  brought  the  Atlantic  Institute  Into 
being,  and  am  proud  Indeed  to  have  Ijeen 
asked   to  serve  as   Its  first  Director-General. 

The  Institute,  a  new  and  Imaginative  al- 
liance of  citizens  of  the  Atlantic  Community, 
offers  tremendous  promise  In  achieving  the 
Intentions  and  purpose  of  freemen.  tiKl.iy 
and  In  the  years  to  come.  While  It  repre- 
sents the  kind  of  action  called  for  t.i  meet 
the  persistent  challenge  thrust  upon  tis  by 
m(Xlern  totalitarianism,  its  prn^TAm  will  be 
undertaken  f or  Toj  own  sake  -becavise  it 
expresses  and  will  attempt  to  Implement  the 
Ideal.s  held  in  common  by  freedom-loving 
people  everywhere 

The  Institute  will  conduct  stud.es  tr  clar- 
ify and  suijgest  solutions  to  the  pmolems 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  social,  economic, 
and  poUtlral  progress  in  the  world  s<xrlety 
We  plan  to  have  such  stxidles  undertaken 
on  our  behalf  by  world  scholars,  re*earch 
institutes.  Intergovernnienlal  bodies,  and 
other  organiA^tli.)ns 

We  plan  U)  conduct  hearings  at  which 
specially  qualified  Individuals  will  be  In- 
vited to  pre.sent  their  views  on  current  prob- 
lems facing  the  Atlantic  Community. 

We  prop<"jse  U)  maintain  active  relation- 
ships with  the  governments  of  the  Atlantic 
Community  and  make  available  tn  these  gov- 
ernments the  results  of  our  studies. 

We  plan  to  spon.sor  public  forums  and  con- 
ferences to  encourage  discussions  of  our 
findings. 

We  plan  tn  orj^anlze  a  clearinghouse, 
devoted  to  cataloguing  and  disseminating 
knowledge  acquired  by  research  centers 
working  on  problems  related  to  the  Insti- 
tute's  purpxioe. 

We  win  undertake  stich  other  activities  as 
may  seem   Indicated. 

The  staff  of  the  Institute  Itself  will  not 
be  large.  Its  organization  Is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 

Our  budget  for  the  first  fiscal  year  Is 
•350,000.  Of  this  amount  1180,000  comes 
from  Erirope  and  Canada:  $170,000  comes 
from  the  United  ytates.     TTie  funds  consist 


of  gifts  from  private  foundations.  Individ- 
ual*, and  Industry  In  Western  Kurope  and 
North  America,  supplemented  by  email  grants 
from  11  govemmenU. 

DBCLABATTOn     OT     PimWJM     OT    TSB     ATLANTIC 

iNsrrnjTB 

The  purpose  of  the  Atlantic  Inatltilte  ts  to 
search  fur.  to  stimulate,  to  develap,  and  to 
propagate  Idecu  and  course*  of  acUon  de- 
signed tu  unite  the  West  and  so  to  aid  all 
humanity  Ui  progress  toward  liberty  and  eelf- 
goverunient. 

S-ime  of  these  ccnirses  of  action  are  as  fol- 
lows 

Provldliig  essential  technical,  wlucatlonal, 
and  cultural  assistance  to  tbe  i>eoples  of  les- 
ser developed  nations. 

Working;  toward  a  concentrated  and  co- 
ordinated program  of  aid  to  these  countries 
so  as  to  Increase  the  flow  of  development 
capital  from  highly  Industrtallaed  nations 
to  those  now  striving  for  the  economic  health 
that  Is  a  prerequisite  to  indepemlenoe. 

Working  toward  coordination  ol  the  na- 
tional ecf)nomlc  policies  of  our  gOTemmonts; 
low.ird  the  lowering  of  barriers  to  the  move- 
ment of  men.  capital  goods,  and  Ideas  be- 
tween uur  nations:  toward  Joint  measures 
fur  promoting  vigorous  economic  growth,  the 
control  of  inflation,  and  the  harmonizing  (  f 
our  financial  and  monetary  policies  and  their 
appUcBtlon. 

Such  are  the  recommendations  which  we 
w.li  make  to  governments  and  otlMn  in  po- 
sition of  authority  and  Influence. 

0(>eratloiial  pro-ams  reoommendlng  these 
objecuves  will  be  announced  by  U>e  DLrectur- 
Cieneral  as  they  are  put  underway. 

.\s  citizens  of  nations  experienced  In  self- 
s^overnment.  enjoying  relative  economic 
abundance,  and  b<->und  together  by  geof^iaphy 
and  history,  we  share  certain  fundamentAl 
beliefs  and  goals. 

We  believe  In  the  worth  of  the  individual— 
niaxi  s  right  to  be  himself,  to  live  out  his 
Ufe  in  accordance  with  his  own  abilities  and 
aspir.ttions,  his  rl^ht  to  speaJt  and  worship 
as  he  pleases,  with  freedon\  to  uaoctate  with 
others  of  like  mind  and  he«rt;  his  right 
U)  liberty  and  Justice  under  laws  of  his  own 
making,  administered  by  men  of  his  own 
choosing 

We  recognize  the  persistent  urge  of  all 
men  to  achieve  such  liberties  as  a  divine 
spark  unquenched  by  periodic  experiments 
in  the  totalitarian  management  of  human 
affairs.  Man  Is  burn  to  be  tree,  not  a  slave 
of  the  state. 

We  recognize  that  the  goals  of  liberty  and 
self-government  can  be  achieved  only 
through  economic  strength,  physical  health, 
and  education  freely  available  to  alL  For  in 
liberty  under  law.  the  people  are  sovereign, 
their   leaders   their   elected   servants. 

We  reaffrm  our  beliefs  at  a  time  when  new 
nations  share  our  hope  and  faith  and  when 
dramatic  technical  develorpmenta  bring  the 
stubborn  urge  ttjward  freedom  to  the  prom- 
ise of  a  greatly  expanded  rsmllty. 

Recognizing  that  the  times  require  a 
closer  unity  among  the  sovereign  peoples  of 
the  Atlantic  Community,  w  have  volun- 
tarily united  In  the  formation  of  the  At- 
lantic Institute. 

The  Policy  Committee  of  the  Atlantic  In- 
stitute: Dr.  Kurt  Blrrenbach,  Oermany: 
I,ord  Oladwyn,  Great  Britain:  Mr.  Eric 
Johnstqii.  United  States;  Mr.  Haakon  Lie, 
Norway:  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodgs.  Dlrector- 
(Jeneral;  Mr  Jacques  Rueff.  France;  Mr.  L. 
Dana  WUgrees.  Canada;  Mr.  Paul  Tan  2>e- 
land.  Belgium. 


Historical    SdcicssT    or  thb  AnaifTic 

IwerrruTB 

OUOIIfS 

The    Atlantic    Institute   had    Its    earliest 
riK/ts  In  a  resolution  of  a  private  conference 

on  the  Atlantic  Community  held  In  Copen- 


hagen In  1963.  Three  years  later,  when 
NATO  Ambassadors  Lester  Pearson,  Halvard 
I..ange.    and    Gaetano    Martlno    made    their 

1956  study  of  possible  nonmllltary  coopera- 
tion under  the  treaty,  three  private  bodies — 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference,  the 
Atlantic  Treaty  Association,  and  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Atlantic  Unity — all  pro- 
posed that  an  Atlantic  center  of  Intellectual 
cooperation  be  set  up. 

In  September  1957  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  College  of  Europe, 
with  assistance  from  the  Ford  Foundation, 
sponsored  a  conference  at  Bruges.  Belgium, 
of  private  citizens  from  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor In  Western  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica The  conference  proposed  by  unanimous 
resolution  (see  app.  I)  that  an  Atlantic  In- 
stitute be  created. 

A  continuing  committee  (see  app.  II)  was 
set  up  to  explore  the  Idea  of  such  an  Institute 
and  establish  the  conditions  necessary  to  Its 
creation.  The  preliminary  studies  of  this 
committee  were  presented  to  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians    Conference    in    November 

1957  At  three  successive  annual  meetings, 
the  NATO  Parliamentarian*  passed  resolu- 
tions calling  for  speedy  establishment  of 
an  Atlantic  Institute.  The  Chairman  of 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Committee  on 
Cultural  Affairs  and  Information.  Fran*  van 
Cauwalaert  of  the  Belgian  Parliament,  and 
the  Committee's  rapporteur.  Henry  Jones, 
Canadian  Member  of  Parliament,  were  In- 
strumental in  bringing  the  project  before 
NATO  and  some  of  It*  member  govern- 
ments, although  no  action  was  then  taken. 

In  June  1959  the  NATO  Parliamentarians 
Conference  called  together  more  than  700 
citizens  from  NATO  countries,  who  met  In 
the  Atlantic  Congress  of  London.  A  com- 
mittee of  this  Congress,  chaired  by  L.  Dana 
WUgress.  who  had  Just  retired  as  Canada's 
Ambassador  to  NATO,  considered  a  report  by 
Luclen  Radoux.  Deputy  of  the  BelgUn  Parlia- 
ment, based  on  the  work  of  the  Briiges  com- 
mittee. The  Atlantic  Congress,  with  only 
four  dissenting  votes,  directed  a  resolution 
to  Its  executive  committee.  a*£lng  ybat  steps 
be  undertaken  to  set  up  a  center  of  studies 
for  the  whole  Atlantic  Community 

Col  J  J  Fens.  Netherlands  Member  of 
Parliament  and  President  of  the  Atlantic 
Congress,  brought  together  a  number  of 
Congress  delegates  and  other  Interested 
Americans.  Canadians,  and  Europeans  on 
October  16.  1959  Paul  van  Zee  land,  former 
Premier  of  Belgium,  was  host  to  this  meet- 
ing In  Brussels  and  was  subsequently  elected 
chairman  of  the  provtslonsl  cocnmlttee  for 
the  Atlantic  Institute.  Under  the  provisional 
committee,  a  sqiarste  steering  committee 
( see  appendix  III )  was  organized  to  deter- 
mine the  most  fssslble  way  or  organizing  an 
Atlantic  Institute,  If  lU  stiidles  showed  that 
It  could  be  done. 

On  April  4.  1960.  the  steering  committee 
laid  lU  report  before  the  provisional  com- 
mittee The  product  of  several  Intensive 
meetings  In  Europe  snd  North  America  and 
more  than  300  Interviews  with  well -known 
academic  figures,  civic  and  political  leaders 
in  10  countries,  the  report  declared  that  an 
AUantlc  Institute  was  not  only  feasible  but 
necessary.  The  steering  oommlttee  r«oom- 
mended  that  the  provisional  coaunlttcc  more 
as  quickly  as  poasible  toward  the  establish - 
inent  of  the  Institute. 

In  the  summer  of  1900  an  action  group. 
again  under  Mr  ran  Zeeland'a  chairman- 
ship began  formation  of  a  permanent  Board 
>f  Governors  for  the  Institute  and  sought 
actively  the  financial  means  for  Its  creation 
Ei'-h  member  of  the  action  group  was  also 
desirr.ated  as  a  naUonal  representative 
charged  with  raising  his  nation's  share  of  the 
Ir..sUtute'B  costs 

On  December  13.  1900.  at  the  Invitation  of 
rtie  action  group,  the  permanent  Board  of 
Governors  of  th*  Atlantic  InsUtute  held  Its 
fir»t    meeting   In   Parts       By   decision   of   the 


Governors    at    thla    meeting,    the    Institute 
came  Into  being  on  January  1.  1961. 

The  generosity  of  the  Italian  Institute  of 
International  Politics  (Institute  per  gll 
Studl  Politics  Internazlonale  1  made  avail- 
able to  the  small  Atlantic  Institute  staff 
several  offices,  cost-free.  Even  more  Impor- 
tant were  the  temporary  services  of  the 
Italian  Institute's  Director,  Prof.  G.  L. 
Bassani.  who  was  named  Director  of  the 
Atlantic  Institute,  pending  appointment  of 
a  permanent  executive  head.  The  period 
since  January  1961,  has  been  devoted  to  the 
testing  of  Institute  methods,  the  selection 
of  a  small  staff,  and  the  development  of 
channels  of  cooperation  with  Important  na- 
tional Institutions. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    ATLANT'C    INSTITUTE 

The  Institute's  sponsors  believe  that  the 
Atlantic  community  is  challenged  a*  never 
before — by  the  world-compressing  Impact  of 
expanding  technology,  by  the  population 
explosion,  by  the  dramatic  rise  In  Independ- 
ence and  expectations  of  new  nations,  by  the 
unprecedented  peril*  of  modern  weapons, 
and  by  the  relentless  pressure  of  Interna- 
tional tension:  that  there  la  urgent  need  to 
lay  a  new  basis  for  self-confidence,  freedom, 
progress,  and  coheslveness  In  the  whole  free 
world. 

The  Institute  will  establish  active  rela- 
tionships with  universities,  research  Itutl- 
tutes.  Intergovernmental  bodies,  and  special- 
purpose  organizations  throughout  the  West, 
and  with  governments. 

The  Institute  will  be  a  three-way  link  be- 
tween the  academic  community,  govern- 
ments, and  the  world  of  affairs.  It  will  es- 
tablish a  clearinghouse,  devoted  to  catalog- 
ing and  disseminating  data  developed  by 
research  centers  that  will  be  working  on 
problems  pertinent  to  the  Institute's  pur- 
poses. Research  on  these  questions — com- 
pleted. lf\  progress,  or  projected — will  be 
classlfled  and  held  available  for  swift  use  by 
means  of  electronic  equipment. 

The  Institute  will  sponsor  public  forum* 
or  conferences  to  make  known  its  findings  or 
to  call  public  attention  to  particularly  grave 
problems.  It  will  conduct  hearings  at  which 
specially  qualified  Individuals  will  be  In- 
vited to  present  their  views  to  the  Institute 
on  current  Atlantic  Community  problem*. 

THE   INBTm'TE'S  BACKING 

The  Atlantic  Institute  U  a  community 
effort.  It  has  been  made  possible  through 
the  financial  support  of  prlvste  individuals 
and  foundations.  Industry,  and  trade  unions 
tn  the  CWCD  countries  snd  by  11  govern- 
ments in  Western  Etirope  snd  North  Amer- 
ica. 

The  40-man  Board  of  Governors,  the  At- 
lantic Institute's  policymaking  authority.  Is 
broadly  representatlTe  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity. Board  Chairman  Is  Psul  van  Zee- 
land.  Belgium.  The  Secretaries-General  of 
OECD  and  NATO  sre  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Board,  as  Is  the  President  of  the  NATO 
Parllamentarl-ins  Conference 

A  Research  Council  of  distinguished 
scholars  will  advise  the  Board  of  Oovemors 
and  the  Institute'*  staff. 

THS     PISTIIL  IBS     MAJf  aCEMEirr :      THK     POUCT 
OOMMZrTKE 

It  1*  upon  the  policy  conunlttee  ot  the 
Institute's  Board  of  Gorcmors — men  chosen 
for  thdr  knowledge  and  experience  In  diplo- 
macy, education,  politics,  and  Industry — 
that  responsibility  will  faU  for  <dkO0stng  and 
<tef>"t"g  the  major  policy  issues  with  which 
the  Institute  will  deal.  Cxirrent  policy  oom- 
mlttee members  are: 

Dr.  Kurt  Blrrenbach.  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral German  Bundestag,  chairman  ot  the 
board  of  Thyseen,  Inc. 

William  C.  Fosto-,  Director  OB.  Anns  Con- 
tTjl  and  Disarmament  Agency,  tamer  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Marshall  plan  and  Deptity 
Secretary  of  Defense 


lord  Gladwyn,  former  British  Ambassador 
and  permanent  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, former  Ambassador  to  France. 

Eric  Johnston,  former  president  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  presi- 
dent of  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America. 

Haakon  Lie,  Secretary  General  of  th*  Nor- 
wegian Labor  Party. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Director  General  of 
the  Atlantic  Institute,  former  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  former  U.H 
Senator.  Republican  nominee  for  Vice  Preol- 
dent.  1960. 

Jacques  Rueff.  Judge  of  the  Court  of  the 
European  Communities,  member  of  ilie  In- 
stitute of  France. 

L.  Dana  WUgress,  Canadian  representative 
on  the  Joint  Canadian-American  Defense 
Board,  former  Ambassador  to  NATO  and 
Under  Secretary  for  External  Affairs. 

Paul  van  Zeeland.  former  Premier  and 
Foreign  Minister  of  Belgium. 

These  men  will  meet  frequently  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  the  Atlantic  Community  — 
political,  economic,  social,  snd  cultural — snd 
to  define  those  which  the  Institute  will 
study  In  depth. 

For  example,  the  Institute  has  alresdy 
committed  Itself  to  an  assessment  of  the 
longe-range  future  of  tbe  Atlantic  Commu- 
nity. Men  who.  by  reason  of  their  deep 
study  or  long-term  experience,  have  signi- 
ficant opinion*  on  this  topic  are  being  con- 
sulted by  the  Institute  staff,  individually 
and  In  small,  private  seminars.  Statements 
and  books  by  social,  political,  and  economic 
leaders  are  being  systematically  culled  for 
challenging  and  practical  Idea*.  TTie  p<.)llcy 
committee  Itself,  each  of  whose  members 
has  played  an  Important  role  In  the  postwar 
development  of  the  West,  will  evaluate  these 
Ideas  and  opinion*  and  publish  It*  report*. 

As  now  planned,  these  Initial  report*  will 
deal  with  free  world  trade,  free  world  aid 
to  the  developing  countries,  and  the  Inter- 
national monetary  reserve  sy*tem. 


Amtntarm 
Appnrou    I 

From  the  resolution  of  the  Bruges  Confer- 
ence in  September  1947,  proposing  that  an 
Atlantic  Institute  be  ereatsd. 

An  Atlantic  In$titute 

I    Alms  and  Purposes 

To  promote  and  dev^op : 

1.  A  sense  of  community  smong  the  At« 
lantic  peoples  and  all  others  who  share  their 
basic  Ideal* 

2  The  revltallzation  of  Western  cultural 
and  eplrlttial  values  and  of  the  social  Institu- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  Community. 

.').  The  harmonization  of  the  long-term 
Interesu  of  the  Atlantic  Community  with 
those  of  developing  countries. 

4  A  point  of  focus  for  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity's cultural  response  to  the  challenge 
of  communism  and  other  form*  of  totalitar- 
ianism. 

5  The  discovery  and  devekjpment  of  At- 
lantic leadership  adequate  to  these  task*. 

II.    OrgftnlsatUm 

1.  One  governing  board  of  eminent  citizen* 
of  the  Atlantic  Community,  with  an  active 
executive  committee. 

2.  So  constituted  and  incorporated  that 
It  can  receive  funds  from  foundatl/ms.  Indi- 
viduals. Institutions,  snd  govemmenU 

3  .  Independent  of  say  other  Institution. 

4.  Two  centers  of  activity,  one  on  each 
Bide  of  the  Atlantic. 

5.  Facilities  for  study  and  research,  wrjrk- 
shops.  and  seminars.  Access  u>  s  major  li- 
brary. 

6  Advisory  panels  ot  siperU.  as  necessary 

in.      Proposed  Working  Methods 
,  In  genersl  ths  InsttMts  should : 

1.  Make  preliminary  Investigation  of  prob- 
lenu   of    the    Atlantic    Community    and.    as 
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or  r«far  them  to  more  raltable  LnsUtutloua. 

2.  Kuooxirac*  &zxl  Matot  Xh»  <teT«lopm«iit 
of  ftpproftrUt*  IxuUtutlons,  MpccUlIy  those 

•ultafttaa  to  pcwvvnt  uamaeoHarj  prollferm- 
tUm  MUl  dopUaitkm  of  •fforta. 

3.  Seek  to  tranelate  tbe  reeulte  of  findings 
Into  action.  eltJier  directly  or  througla  otiier 
Tieflonel  or  latenuitlonal  organisations. 

4.  Seek  to  aoeompUah  tbe  Informing  of 
p«ftotle  optBton. 

8.  Offer  Ita  aerrloes  ae  a  elaartngbouae  for 
any  aetlTlUes  compattble  with  the  purpoee 
of  tbe  tnstttnte. 

AFHEMafZ    U 

of  the  oontlauing  eonunlttee 
tn  Beptember  1M7  to  aplore  tbe  ea- 
tahliihment  of  an  Atlantic  InaUtute :  Chalr- 
num:  WlUy  Bretacher,  editor  In  chief.  Neue 
ZUrcher  Zeltung;  Vice  Chairman:  Prof.  Rob- 
ert Strausz-Hupe,  University  of  Penneyl- 
vania;  Vice  Chairman:  Henri  Brugman«, 
Beotor  of  the  College  of  Surope:  Robert 
ffi'hiimiin.  IcriMr  rrenoh  Foreign  Minister; 
Adrlano  Olivetti,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Olivetti  Co.;  Dr.  Kurt  Sleveking.  former 
lord  mayor  ot  Hamburg;  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  VS.  Senator:  John  Sparkman.  VS. 
SMiator;  lira.  Oswald  B.  Lord.  U.S.  Delegate 
to  the  United  Matkma;  Prof.  Hans  Kohn. 
City  OoUege  of  New  Tcrk;  Pntf.  WtUiam 
Taadall  KUiott.  Harvard  University;  O 
MKk$ir,  Dutch  iBdustrtallsC  Prof.  Otto  vot 
tfer  Oablmts.  Free  University  of  Berlin;  Prof 
Lto  Monlln.  Oollcge  of  Surope. 

ssnunczni 

IJBWitwira  of  the  stesrli^  oamaalttee  of  the 
pttrrtakmml  oomaoUtee  appototed  la  October 
1M0  for  the  Atlantic  InsUtute:  Monorary 
Chairman:  Col.  J.  J.  Pens;  Chairman:  Luden 
Badouz;  Prof.  G.  L.  WaaasnI.  Italy:  Prof.  Ar- 
nold Bergatraesser,  Germany:  Prof.  Lto 
Moulin.  Belgium;  Prof.  Prank  Munk.  United 
Statee  of  Aaaerlca;  Father  Jean  Danlelou. 
Ptance:  Dr.  Franke  Thistlewalte.  United 
Kingdom;  Rapporteur  of  the  Committee: 
James  R.  Huntley,  United  States  of  America. 


BOAMD  or  OovimifOBa  or  nts   AxukKmc   In- 

■111  ui«  Aruurrwrna^) 

Prof.  Stratls  O.  Andreadls.  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Greece,  offlcer  of  various  other 
corporations,  dean  of  the  Athens  Graduate 
School  of  Economics  and  Business  Science. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bech.  Pr^ldent  du  Parlement 
de  Luxembourg,  anclen  Premier  Mlnlstre  et 
Mlnlstre  des  Affaires  Estrang^res. 

Mr.  Fritz  Berg,  president,  Pederntlon  of 
German  Industries. 

G^ntral  A.  Bethouart.  membre  du  Parle- 
naent.  aneten  prtaldent  de  la  Conf  ^rence  des 
Farlasnsnf  h-ss  tie  fOtan. 

Dr.   Kurt  Blrrent>ach.<    *   member    of    the 

board  oif  Thyaaen.  Inc. 

Mr.  Krlk  Boheman.  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, former  Ambassador.  Stockholm. 

Mr.  WUly  Bretacher.  chief  editor.  Neue 
Stkrcher  2Seltvmg,  member  of  the  Swiss  Na- 
'Monal  Omnsell.  vioe  prvsMent  ctf  the  Liberal 
International. 

Mr.  Will  Clayton  former  Under  Secretary 
of  Slate  for  Sooaomle  Aflalra,  and  holder  of 
other  high  Government  poets. 

Dr.  James  Bryant  Conant,  president 
emeritus.  Harvard  University ;  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  Federal  ReptibUc  of 
Germany. 

Mr  Lewis  W  Douglas,  corporation  execu- 
tive, former  US.  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  former  Congressman  and  public 
olBclal. 


>  Policy  committee  asmber. 
*  Vice  Chairman. 


■Utot  at  Mar  wood.  DMX.. 
civic  leader  and  Member  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Mr.  Maurice  Faure,  Membre  du  Parlement, 
anclen  Mlnlaitre  des  Affaires  fftran^rrs.  an- 
clen Mlnlstre  des  Institutions  Europ^nnes. 

Col.  J.  J.  Fens,  Member  of  the  States- 
General.  The  Hague;  former  Chairman  of 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference, 
nxember  of  the  Assembly  of  Western  Euro- 
pean Union.' 

Mr.  Gaoffrey  de  Freltas.  Member  of  Parlla- 
DMnt.  farmer  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Air  and  for  Home  Affairs,  farmer  Delegate 
to  the  United  Ifations  Assembly  and  the 
Council  of  Bvtrope. 

lisrd  OlMdwyn.*  *  fonaer  Amtaasaador  and 
Permanent  Delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  holder  of  other  high  British  Government 
poets. 

Mr  Christian  A.  Herter.  former  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
former  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Eric  Johnston.'  president  of  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Association  of  America,  Inc  : 
former  president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  former  member  of  numerous 
US.  Government  boards,  commissions  and 
committees. 

Mr.  Tborkll  Krlstensen.'  Secretary -Gen- 
eral. Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development;  protfesaor  of  economics: 
former  Cabinet  Minister  and  Member  of 
Parliament. 

Mr  Nils  LangheUe.'  '  PrealOent  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Parliament:  former  Cabinet  Minister, 
President  of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians 
Conference. 

Mr.  Haakon  Ue.'  Secratary  General  of  the 
Korweglan  Labour  Party. 

Or.  8kur  Lladebraekke.  prasldcnt  of  the 
Bersens  Prlvatbank.  Bergen;  farmer  member 
of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr..'  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Atlantic  Institute:  former  US. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations;  for- 
mer U  S.  Senator. 

Mr.  Ivaa  Mattao  Lombardo.  political  leader. 
economist,  company  director,  president  of 
the  Italian  National  Productivity  Council 
(CNPi. 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Lord,  former  VS.  Representa- 
Uve  to  the  United  Matloos  Oenaral  Assembly. 

Mr.  Oaetano  Martino.  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, professor  and  rector  of  the  University 
of  Meeslna.  former  Minister  of  Education 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  George  Meany.  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations. 

Baron  Prledrlch  Carl  von  Oppenhelm. 
banking  executive,  president  of  the  Europa- 
Unlon  Deutschland.  member  of  the  board  of 
numerous  firms. 

Mr.   Lester   B.   Pearson.   PC,   MJ^..    i-i- r> 
MJ>..  leader  of  the  Ubsral  Party  of  Canada 
and  lasrtrr  of  the  opposition  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons. 

Mi.  Antotne  Flaay.  Msmhre  da  railiiiiMsil. 
mmOkm  ftwmler  lDiili*re. 

Mr.  Jacques  Rueff.'  *  Jugs  4  la  Oour  de 
Justice  des  Communautes.  membre  de  I'ln- 
stltut  de  Prance. 

Mr.  Paai  Henri  °i — *'.  Mirlirtnt  ttws  Affatras 
Etrangteee  et  anclen  Premier  Mlnlstre  de 
Belglque.  anclen  Secretaire  0#n*ral  de  rotan. 

Mr.  Adlal  E  Stevenson,  former  Governor  of 
Illinois  and  Democratic  Party  leader;  U  S 
RsporeeentaUve  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr  Dirk  U.  SUkker.*  SecreUry  General  of 
NATO,  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Netherlands. 

Dr.  Prof.  Vlttorlo  Valletta.  President  et 
Admlnistrateur  D^l^ue  de  la  Flat. 

Mr  L.  Dana  WUgres.s,'  Canadian  member. 
Joint    American-Canadian    Defense    Board: 


■  Policy  committee  member 

*  Temporary  member  of  the  Board 

*Ek  oOclo  member. 

*yioe  Chairman. 


It  — isssiiiH^lis  «D  HATO: 

former  Under  Secretary  of  State  far  Bstemal 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Paul  van  Zealand  (Chairman  of  the 
Board)  .*  Mlnlstre  d'etat,  aneten  Prsmlar  Min- 
ister et  Mlnlstre  des  Affaires  BtraafArss  de 
Belgtque. 


AWARD  TO  SENATOR  PASTORE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  our  adjournment  my  distin- 
guished senior  coUea«rxie.  Senator  Johk 
O.  PasTosc.  was  stncolarty  btmanA  by 
the  Lido  Civic  Club  of  Wwdilngton  as 
beinc  Its  "Man  of  the  Year  of  IMl." 

In  presenting  this  award  to  Senator 
Pastori.  it  was  not  only  Rhode  Island 
that  wks  honored,  but  the  United  States. 
Senator  Pastork's  whole  career  has  been 
one  of  serrlce  and  help  to  fellow  citi- 
zens— no  matter  whether  he  was  In  the 
State  government  of  Rhode  Island  or, 
as  he  has  been  for  these  past  doien  years, 
in  the  UB.  Senate. 

As  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy 
said.  Senator  Pastors  is  "not  Jtist  a 
leader  in  Rhode  Island  or  amonc  Amer- 
icans of  Italian  extraction,  bat  a  leader 
of  the  cotmtry  as  a  whole." 

To  my  mind.  Senator  PAsroas  Is  a  man 
of  many  great  qualities.  Hii  tortlnlsht 
honesty,  his  ebullient  eloquence,  and  his 
ludd  mind,  are  tirpical.  not  Joat  of  any 
wtngie  natlmal  group  wltbln  •or  coun- 
try, but  tbe  best  that  our  world  Imw. 

As  a  relatlTely  new  partner  of  Senator 
Pastorz  in  representing  our  State,  It 
gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  the  remarkably 
sensitive  and  warm  speech  Senator  Pas- 
TOKK  deHvered  at  the  time  he  was  given 
the  award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 


«»"-«»»■  ov  U.S.  aaxsTOB  Joint  O.  Ps 
Arm  Rxcnrr  or  Awako  as  "Mam  or  rm 
YSAS"  FaoM  Lido  Civic  Clus  at  SraTLxa 
HoTXL.  Washington.  D.C.  Wbdmibimt. 
NovEMBsa    8.    1961 

I  would  t>e  lees  than  human  If  I  did  not 
express  to  you  my  deep  gratitude  for  the 
distinction  you  have  accorded  me.  It  U  an 
emotional  experience  of  the  highast  order 
for  an  American  of  Italian  dsaeent  to  be 
singled  out  by  his  fellow  Amertoaaa  of  like 
antaoedents  for  so  slgaal  an  iMiiar.  A  man 
Is  at  onoe  axaltart — and,  aS  Um  aaaM  ktsM, 
humhisd  by  its  significance. 

The    twin    tlUe.    Italian- Amarkian,    (alls 

hAstory  as  andant  aa  Italy— «•  foalttful  as 

the  dynamic  America  reaching  thrcragh  five 
centuries  of  challenges — to  Its  r«ml«EVOiis 
wtth  destiny    today. 

It  can  never  baootne  tiite — la  a  aiainent 

tike  this— to  think  of  the  first  ItaNan  to  see 
America — Christopher  Columbus. 

And  It  can  never  become  trite  to  remem- 
ber that  Anfierlca's  name  eame  not  fmao  the 
Great  Discoverer  -Irut  from  the  better  pub- 
licized Amerigo  Vespucci. 

May  I  then  be  humble  enough  to  say — 
as  I  feel— that  this  highly  prised  distinc- 
tion may  probably  be  more  deserved  by 
some  other  sincere  though  obscure  and  un- 
advertlsed  toller  in  the  ranks. 

I  know  them-  and  yo\j  know  them— 
paUently  tolling  as  good  dtlaeBS.  gener- 
ously   blending    Into    the    American    scene 
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tkalr  jaatl v»  ^aalUias  of  loyalty. 
ance,  courage  and  character,  wt^ch  we  have 
a  right  to  feel  are  the  oontrlbntlons  of  our 
ancient  culttuv. 

Saeh  of  as  ia  i^hUe  ipsaoh  la  Iwqltead 
to  eall  the  long  roll  of  ItaUaa-Amarlcans 
who  have  distlngulahart  Ontmamelfm  In  ttie 
service  of  America — Its  ofllclal,  military,  re- 
ligious, cultural  and  eooncmlo  service. 
There  are  volumes  upon  volumes  In  which 
that  service  is  recorded  In  Its  factual  detalL 

loa — as  la  the  aqually  docinnented  contrl- 
butlon  of  our  lellow  Amoieaas  who, 
psvteRte,  traoe  tiMir  lM(lnBlB|i  to 
shorss. 

We  kave  a  pardauMa  pride  In 
tillable  kinship  with  these  (Hatlnguiriiad 
Amarloana.  Bat  all  of  us.  In  our  haarts.  re- 
call rather  the  near  ones  and  dear  ones — 
unsung  perhape  In  their  modest  lives — but 
surely  not  unwept — and  not  unhonored. 

We  have  a  right  to  believe  that  America 
Is  a  Uttla  better  for  their  presence.  We 
have  a  duty  to  make  America  a  little  better 
as  we  saak  to  follow  in  their  footsteps — and 
press  beyond  into  life's  beckoning  spaos 
where  they  can  walk  and  work  no  mors. 

The  hero's  path  Is  not  granted  to  us  an. 
It  Is  not  granted  to  us  all  to  bask  In  tha 
fleeting  light  of  fame.  Heroism  Is  an  Inci- 
dent of  comradashlp.  It  Is  love  of  ttUaw 
man  greater  than  love  ta  on«^  own  life. 
Fame  is  only  an  accident  of  the  prc^per  time 
and  the  haiipy  opportunity.  But  hooor  Is  a 
man's  own  sense  of  his  personal  duty  well 
done. 

HonfTr  is  aaeh  maals  own 
or  tlw  part  ha  IMS  to  pUy--aad  fata 
witnatfcm  to  piay  It  waU.  It  la  his  kaowt- 
•d^s  that  no  man  la  unlaportaat  tn  tiM 
great  scheme  of  life — and  that  no  aet  of 
his  fails  to  throw  Its  light  or  to  cast  Its 
shadow  In  a  troaMad  world. 

And  indeed  It  Is  a  troubled  world.  Sinis- 
ter foross  are  abroad  that  would  separate 
man  from  man — and  mankind  hrom  Ood. 
Tbmj  would  keep  us  so  burdened — bo  dis- 
mayed—in the  little  whirlpool  that  Is  the 
dally  Ufa  of  each  of  us — ^that  we  would 
loae  Bight  at  tha  greater  and  longar  Icasoas 
of  history.  These  foreign  Ideologies  would 
tarrorlae  us  talUng  oC  the  f utmty  at  kuaMii 
existence.  They  wmdd  preach  hate  of  fal- 
low man.  They  would  laugh  at  the  sanctity 
of  the  family  and  all  the  IhstltutloDs  that 
make  It  sacred.  We  are  too  old  a  race  to 
beUeve  that  a  philosophy- teaching  hate  for 
all  othen  can  endure.  We  are  too  young 
a  people  to  forget  Cicero's  teaching  of  con- 
science and  responsibility  to  the  republic — 
and  we  mean  this  Republic  to  which  we. 
too,  have  plMged  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor. 

Xvary    last    imm,    wvman,    and    child    is 
mnblHaed  for  ths  ttght  of 
-llvBB — for  DOT  lamt    fnr  -U 
and  for  the  ways  we  love 

ia  snmu  Vm  M  «BtBi 
think  -what  wa  say— what  we  do— to  bund- 
ing  now — thto  hcso — ttris-mlnute-^tha  aaeu- 
rlty  of  this  country  and  the  hope  of  the 
world.  Or  It  can  Invite  destruction  to  our 
wmtry    and  dsaiHlr  to  etvatoatkm. 

The  life  span  of  «ach  tnMimtHnm^  ja  aa  la> 
vltatlon  to  unexplored  space — ^to  the  realm 
of  responsibility  and  opportunity  of  sarvlOB 
to  humankind.  The  life  span  of  tbe  human 
world  has  been  determined  by  space  BtW  to 
be  explored. 

Tbe  day  of  Christopher  Columbus  la  re- 
membered as  the  Age  of  Discovery.  It  was 
ths  pursuit  of  the  setting  sun — the  chal- 
lenge of  the  unknown  spaces  to  the  west. 

In  our  day,  may  I  say.  the  challenge  of 
apace  is  the  pursuit  oC  the  moon.  Man 
would  master  the  stars.  Man  would  himself 
orMt  In  space  as  the  satellites  eternally  fol- 
low the  ordered  design  of  the  Creator. 

Within  the  scientific  ntod  of  man,  space 
exploration  Is  technically  feasible.    It 


on  tmcharted  seas.  His  sailors  feared  the 
forces  of  nature — their  sails  needed  favor- 
ing winds.  Today  man  revels  in  his  control 
of  ttos  feroea  of  nature. 

Itts  space  age  is  ceezistent  with  Uie  atomic 

•«• 

If  I  say  that  atomic  energy  holds  our  great 
hope  for  the  space  age,  I  am  only  repeating 
the  declared  belief  of  our  responsible  au- 
thorities. And  when  I  mention  atomic 
ansrgy  at^thto  ttma  aad  plaeav  H  is  to 
-tlie  werlasting  serviee  to  America  of  the 
TtallaB''liui  u  Eurico  Vtennl. 

At-'tlM  cutranee  to  Stagg  neM,  -Qte  foot- 
iMdl  stadium  of  the  TTnlveialty  of  Chicago, 
the  casual  paassTby  aaay  pstose  to  read  the 
inaerlptton  upon  a  plaque. 

Tbe  plaque  recites  that  on  the  aftertMwn 
of  December  a,  IMS,  "man  here  achieved  the 
first  CMitrolled  release  of  nuclear  energy" — 
the  atomic  era  was  bom. 

The  word  "man"  stands  for  Enrico  Perml — 
often  called  the  architect  of  the  atomic  age. 
Shrouded  In  the  secrecy  of  war,  the  news 
could  be  revealed  to  only  a  trusted  few.  And 
It  came  by  this  secret  code — "The  Italian 
navigator  has  landed — and  the  natives  are 
friendly." 

Tonight  we  stand  midway  between  October 
12  and  December  3.  Sometime  in  the  future 
that  December  date  may  be  observed  as 
Fennl  Day — ^to  the  man  who  made  possible 
America's  priority  In  atomic  power  and  pres- 
tlff*. 

I  would  pause  here  to  emphasise  two 
polats.  ntst^-atomic  energy  and  atomic 
bomlis  are  not  sTnanymooB.  TboqBli  horn 
of  battle,  the  rtwrttcwtton  of  tbe  aiotU'ln  the 
mlad  of  the  adairtlat  and  in  the  heart  cf 
AiBcrloa  to  fi>r  peaceful  ases. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  at  Oeneva  and 
at  Vienna  to  have  witnessed  something  of 
this  peaceful  dedication  on  an  International 
scale — except  when  some  were  compelled  to 
echo  the  propaganrts  of  a  dictator. 

l^e  seccod  point  I  would  emphashie  Is 
this — ^I  am  sure  that  the  late  Enrico  Fennl 
wotild  have  been  the  first  to  disclaim  solo 
honors.  He  would  have  been  the  first  to 
streas  the  truth  that  the  develofsnent  of 
the  atom  was  not  ths  week  of  one  man — of 
amt  limited  thae—wor  of  one  ««%<<«■■ 

Mrs.  Fermi,  the  brilliant  t^id  talented  wife 
of  Borlco  Fennl,  expressed  this  well — and  I 
will  use  her  wards. 

"Science  Is  an  international  enterprise," 
she  says,  "the  result  of  many  efforts  com- 
ing one  after  the  other,  each  adding  Its  im- 
pact to  the  results  of  previous  ones.  The 
group  of  physicists  who  in  wartime  and 
secrecy,  almost  in  tBolatlcm.  operated  the  first 
pile  and  made  It  yield  atomic  energy  could 
not  have  done  this  without  the  work   ot 

oaeOA  be 
la  CMoaco,  ura- 
nliun  flsalon  had  to  be  discovered. 

IBM.  axid  Kuico  Fuml  In  Rome  la  19S4, 
coUM  achieve  mrantam  flwilon,  artTWdal 
radioactivity  had  to  be  discovered.  Before 
Irene  Ourie  and  her  husband  could  discover 

inFaitotalKM  It.  the 
■the  atom  aad  its  anmpnsmnts  had 
to  be  ascertained.  (Indeed  the  nueletis  of 
the  aUnn  had  been  discovered  by  the  English 
BclenUst.  Rutherford.  In  1911.) 

"The  chain  cf  scientific  events  could  be 
traced  back,  zigzagging  without  interrup- 
tion from  one  coimtry  to  another  to  the 
time  when  the  first  philosophers  started 
spaculating  about  nature." 

If  I  have  ventured  here  to  borrow  from  ^ 
Mrs.  Fermi's  account  of  the  history  of  the  * 
atom — It  is  partly  because  I  see  in  it  a  Bimi<->, 
larlty  to  the  history  of  America.    Here  was  a 
new    land    where    (4)portuni^    beckoned — 
and  the  price  was  courage  and   character. 
Sere  was  a  land  with  the  nucleus  of  i>er8onal 
liberty  about  which  men  long  had  dreamed. 


Hera  the  JOmm.  hwrame  ansattty — thafirat 
experiment  in  true  democracy — the  epltcnne 
of  human  freedoms  government  with  the 
coneent  at  the  governed. 

Here  were  the  ooBaBpttaBs  of  pcraooal 
rt«^t»  and  national  moral  reapotislMlltles  to 
ifMth  the  cultures  of  aiaay  aatknis  wiade 
contribution. 

Here  were  the  precepts  and  practices  of 
hiunan  dignity  and  decency  which  America 
labored  to  perfect — and  fought  to  protect — 
hisBslags  we  weve  pesparad  to  riMsv  with  all 
men  of  good  will. 

In  God's  good  time  the  benefaetleas  of 

-to 


They  wa>«  outs  aot'ef  Sk 
Ing  and  guidance  of -our  tathen  and  mothers. 
Tliey  framed  their  hopes  for  ShaaBsrives  and 

for  us  in  a  new  America  out  of  tired  old 
lands  that  they  never  forgot  in  all  their  love 
for  the  new. 

Hence,  I  think  that  the  real  spirit  of  ruch 
a  night  as  you  have  created  here  lies  not  in 
accepting  your  gracious  honor  for  myself 
alone.  It  Is  in  admowledglng  the  debt  that 
you  and  I  owe  to  those  who  biased  the  trail — 
those  to  whom  we  owe  the  gift  of  life— those 
to  whom  we  owe  the  building  of  a  secure 
place  in  the  Amwlcan  scene  to  which  am- 
bitious youth  of  any  race  can  become  the 
heir. 

It  is  not  our  ptnpose  to  measure  our  part 
in  America's  history  by  her  titles  or  her 
treasures  that  we  may  father  to  oundves — 
but  what  we  give  out  of  ourselves  to  this 
America  of  our  love. 

In  the  fellowship  of  thto  n||^t.  therefore, 
as  grateful  hetrs  of  the  Amsrtoan  past— as 
Topooalble  custodians  cf  the  prB—iU  wsac- 
cept  the  ohllgatlan  as  tfUBtw  of  the  Ameri- 
caa  future — ^that  it  Shan  flonrldti  in  free- 
dom— that  It  shall  be  preserved  in  the  peace 
with  honor  that  Ood  has  promised  to  men  of 
good  wllL 


NEW  MEXICO  STATEHOOD  COM^- 
MEMORATIVE  STAMP— ADDRESS 
BY  HAROLD  M.  JINKS 

Mr.  MANSFTEIiD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  al  the  Beoal^Jam  Mew  Mezloo 
[Mr.  Chavxz],  I  a^  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  tbe  Rbcokb  an  address 
delivered  by  Tjarold  M.  tHnks.  Director 
of  the  P(^hnckjs>cer8  and  Rural  Appoint- 
ments Division  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, representing  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, at  the  dedicaUon  of  the  New 
Mexico  statehood  commemorative  stamp, 
at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  on  January  6, 1962. 

There  beins  no  objeetton,  tbe  addreas 
was  onlered  to  be  pitetedi&tbe  Raoois, 
as  follows: 


MaMAMMMOrl 

highly  ' 
oeeurrad  Just  SO  years  ago. 

China,  ttxe  sleeping  giant  of  Asia,  became 
a  repubUc. 

A  iusuiy  -  Uwsr  -  'hatted  hy  Ms  Im^itarB  as 
-taic  worlds  flnt  liKhiBtnintlhW  sMp— the 
Titanic — struck  an  iceberg  and  sank  off  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  on  its  maiden  voyage. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Princeton  professor 
turned  politician,  dBNaCed  BUIttnoose  candi- 
date Theodore  Roosevelt  fnr  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States. 

And  Mew  Mexico  lieeame  a  State. 

The  purpose  of  oar  gathering  today  is  to 
commemorate — through  the  issuance  of  a 
new,  4-cent  stamp — ^the  latter  event,  which 
occurred  on  January  0. 1912. 

Fifty  years  is  but  a  fleeting  moment  in  the 
passage  of  history. 

Five  decades  ago,  your  State  was  the  47th 
to  Join  the  TTnlon.  Thus,  you  atay  consider 
yourselves  one  of  our  four  newest  States. 
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By  contrast.  Santa  Pe.  your  Stat«  capital, 
U  the  oldest  seat  of  government  In  the 
United  States,  founded  by  the  Spaniards  In 
1610 — more  than  350  years  ago. 

This  contrast  of  the  old  with  the  new  la 
the  key  to  New  Mexico's  future — the  crux  of 
your  Illustrious  State's  motto:  "Cresclt 
Eundo" — "It  Grows  As  It  Goes". 

Surely,  this  motto  demonstrates  that  the 
people  of  New  Mexico  have  the  necessary 
first  requisite  for  boundless  advancement — 
the  will  to  progrese. 

Yours  Is  a  State  which  reverences  the  past, 
while  keeping  Its  eyes  fixed  firmly  on  the 
future.  As  yoxir  State  motto  exemplifies,  you 
are  truly  a  people  on  the  go. 

Tour  sense  of  history  Ls  shared  by  the 
Post  Offlce  Department,  and  we  feel  that 
we.  too.  are  embarked  upon  a  march  of  un- 
precedented  progress. 

The  annals  of  the  postal  service  are  Inter- 
twined, to  a  large  extent,  with  the  fortunes 
of  New  Mexico 

Santa  Fe  was  long  a  meeting  place  of  great 
riders,  so  It  was  not  considered  unusual  that 
F.  X.  Aubrey,  of  Santa  Fe.  set  men  talking 
about  the  possibilities  of  quick  conimunlca- 
tlon  by  his  feat  In  long-distance  riding — 
using  relays  of  horses. 

Aubrey  wagered  ll.OOO  that  he  could  ride 
from  Santa  Fe  to  Independence.  Mo  .  In  6 
days  or  less — with  the  proviso  that  he  could 
use  relays  of  horses.  He  made  the  trip  In 
5'^    days,   thys  winning   the   bet. 

Thus  was  rehe  idea  of  the  pony  express 
born.  And  though  It  was  a  short-lived 
venture,  the  pony  express  has  taken  Its  place 
as  a  romantic  and  adventurous  episode  in 
the   evolution  of  rapid  conununlcatlon 

The   Santa  Fe  Trail   was  probably  one   of 
the  finest  natural  roads  that  could  be  found 
Day  after  day  the  wagons  rolled  across  the 
open  prairie  country  with  no  guide  but  the 
beaten   trEu;k   that   lay  ahead 

In  the  early  1850's,  the  mall  train  con- 
sisted of  from  one  to  three  wagons,  drawn 
by  four  or  six  mules.  A  typical  train  would 
consist  of  one  wagon  for  mall,  one  for  bag- 
gage, and  one  for  passengers. 

In  addition  to  a  driver  for  each  team,  there 
were  two  outriders,  to  hurry  the  lagging 
animals  along  All  told,  the  party  often 
numbered   10  men — all  heavily  armed 

An  early  description  of  a  typical  mall 
train,  published  In  the  Missouri  Conunon- 
wealth.  noted  that  "the  mall  is  guarded  by 
8  men.  armed  as  follows.  Sach  man  has 
at  his  side,  fastened  in  the  stage,  one  of 
Colt's  revolving  rifles;  In  a  holster  below. 
one  of  Colt's  long  revolvers,  and  In  his  belt 
a  small  Colt's  revolver,  besides  a  hunting 
knife;  so  that  these  8  men  are  ready  In  case 
of  attack,  to  discharge  136  shots  without 
having  to  reload  •  •  •  from  the  looks  of 
this  escort  we  have  no  fears  for  the  safely 
of  the  mails 

Both  New  Mexico  and  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
days  of  the  pony  express  and  the  overland 
mall.  N 

In  1912— the  year  that  New  Mexico  be- 
came a  State — the  event  which  we  com- 
memorate today — there  was  one  first-class 
post  offlce  within  its  boundaries  Today. 
there  are  27.  among  the  404  post  offices  of 
all  classes  In  your  State. 

Fifty  years  ago.  Santa  Pe  reported  $20,344 
in  annual  postal  receipt*. 

Annual  receipts  for  your  post  offlce  now 
total  $621,883  per  year 

Im  sure  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  that 
postal  receipts  are  often  the  indicator  of 
economic  stability  in  a  given  area;  of 
ecnomtc  growth. 

Today,  the  post  offlcea  of  this  State  handle 
more  than  $51  million  a  year  and  move 
nearly  660  million  pieces  of  mail  annually 
.Bach  working  day.  the  postal  service  In 
New  Mexico  handles  2.106,664  individual 
Items  of  mall. 


I  cite  these  figures  not  to  belabor  you  with 
statistics,  but  to  emphasize  the  fact  tiiat 
the  expansion  of  a  city  or  a  State,  and  the 
auxiliary  growth  of  the  postal  service  in  that 
area,  complement  one  another — each  spur- 
ring the  other  to  greater  progress. 

Today  we  are  met  In  your  beautiful  and 
historic  city  to  dedicate  a  conunemoratlve 
stamp  to  the  beginning  of  your  progress  as 
a  State 

Federal  law  prohibits  the  display  of  a  full 
color  reproduction  of  the  stamp  However, 
from  the  black-and-white  enlargement  be- 
fore you.  you  see  that  the  stamp  features 
the  Shlprock  Tower,  located  In  northwestern 
New  Mexico  The  stamp  Is  printed  In  two 
shades  of  brown,  with  blue  sky.  on  while 
paper. 

Tomorrow.  It  will  be  sold  In  all  of  our 
45.000  post  offices,  branches  and  postal  sta- 
tions, from  coast  to  coast,  from  Miami  to  the 
Marshall  Islands  and  from  Maine  to  Pago 
Pago 

Through  the  medium  of  the  mail,  a 
hundred  million  of  these  stamps  will  com- 
municate to  the  American  people  and  to 
citizens  of  distant  lands  this  tribute  and 
reminder  that  ,'iO  years  ago  today— the 
United  States  acquired  a  promising  and 
progressive  new  State — the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  METCALP  Mr  President,  is 
morninK  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  now  closed. 

Mr  METCAU'  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nrd»*r 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesidont.  's 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  has  been  concluded 

Mr  MANSFIELD  .Mr  I>resident. 
what  is  the  pending  business'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There  is 
nothing  before  the  Senate. 


STOCK  DISTRIBUTION  TREATKD  AS 
RETURN    OP   CAPITAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business.  H  R.  8847.  Calendar 
No.  1080.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  .so  as  to  provide 
that  a  distribution  of  stock  made  to  an 
individual  i or  certain  corporations)  pur- 
suant to  an  order  enforcing  the  anti- 
trust laws  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  divi- 
dend distribution  but  shall  be  treated  as 
a  return  of  capital:  and  to  provide  that 
the  amount  of  such  a  distribution  made 
to  a  corporation  shall  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  distribution,  be  laid  down 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
su«i?est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  U>  call 
the  roll 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  It  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  September  23,  1961,  I  presented  the 
pending  bill  to  the  Senate.  It  would  be 
repetitious  to  repeat  my  statement  at 
this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  statement  I  made  in  the  Senate 
on  the  day  when  I  reported  the  bill  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statkmcnt    bt    Sknatok    Btko    or    Vikginia 

H  R.  8847  provides  for  tax  treatment  of 
certain  distributions  of  stock  which  a  corpo- 
ration Is  required  to  make  bacauae  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  bill  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  unusual  situation  that  has 
developed  In  the  case  of  Du  Pont,  the  very 
large  chemical  company. 

The  United  States  has  been  engaged  In  ex- 
tensive antitrust  litigation  with  Du  Pont 
In  the  course  of  this  litigation,  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  on  May  22  of  this  year  that 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  must  get  rid  of — divest 
itself  of— the  23  percent  of  the  stock  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  owned  by  It  —63  million  shares 
This  decision  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  ownership  of  this  stock  nuty  tend  to 
limit  competition  In  automotive  paints  and 
similar  products  manufactured  and  sold  by 
Du  Pont 

It  should  be  observed  that  In  many — 
perhaps  most  cases  in  which  one  corpora- 
tion controls  another  in  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  the  controlled  corporation  is 
more  than  80-percent  owned.  Therefore,  in 
a  great  many  of  these  cases  If  It  Is  necessary 
for  antitrust  purposes  to  distribute  the  stock 
of  the  controlled  corporation,  this  can  be 
done  without  tax  consequencas  to  the  share- 
holders because  of  section  366  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  In  general,  that  section  per- 
mits the  tax-free  distribution  of  the  stock  of 
an  60-percent  owned  subsidiary  if  parent 
and  subsidiary  have  each  been  engaged  In  the 
active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  for  more 
than  5  years 

However,  since  Du  Pont  owns  only  28  per- 
cent of  the  stock  o'  General  Motors,  a  distri- 
bution of  this  stock  would  not  be  tax  free 
under  section  355  Also,  such  a  distribution 
would  not  be  a  partial  liquidation — because 
there  Is  no  contraction  of  the  business 
Therefore,  on  a  distribution  of  the  General 
Motors  stock,  the  Individual  shareholders  of 
Du  Pont  would  pay  a  tax  on  ordinary  divi- 
dend income  to  the  full  extant  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  stock  received.  Thus, 
If  all  the  General  Motors  stock  were  to  be 
distributed,  under  existing  law  each  indi- 
vidual shareholder  of  Du  Pont  would  have 
approximately  662  of  ordinary  Income  per 
share  of  Du  Pont  This  Is  because  about 
1  >■!  shares  of  General  Motors  would  be  dis- 
tributed for  each  share  of  Du  Pont  The  tax 
on  this  would,  of  course,  be  so  high  that  the 
shareholder  would  In  effect  be  loalng  a  sub* 
stantlal  part  of  his  investment  In  Du  Pont. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  in- 
voluntary realization  of  such  a  large  amount 
of  Income  by  Individual  Du  Pont  share- 
holders mi^ht  well  l^ulre  them  to  seU  some 
of  the  General  Motors  stock  received.  In  or- 
der to  obtain  funds  to  pay  the  tax  on  this 
dividend  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  commit- 
tee at  the  hearings  that  this  would  cause  a 
larxe  increase  In  the  market  supply  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock  and  would  have  a  serious 
depressing  effect  on  the  value  of  that  stock 
This  would,  of  course,  be  to  the  detriment 
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of  the  General  Motors  shareholders  who  are 
not  In  any  way  Involved  in  the  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  The  taecuings  also 
brought  out  that  the  method  of  taxation 
propoeed  by  the  bill  will  greatly  lessen  the 
market  Impact  of  the  dlstjibutlon. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  retum-of-capltal 
treatment  for  Individual  shareholders  in  an 
enforced  antitrust  distribution.  Under  its 
provisions  the  fair  market  value  of  the  so- 
called  divested  stock  received  by  Individual 
shareholders  would  be  treated  as  a  return 
of  the  capita]  Invested  by  them  in  the  Du 
Pont  stock.  Thus,  an  Individual  shareholder 
who  receives  the  General  Motors  stock  will 
have  no  immediate  tax  to  pay  unless  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  stock  he  receives 
exceeds  his  Investment  in  the  Du  Pont  stock. 
If  there  Is  any  such  excess,  It  will  be  cur- 
rently taxable  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  the  stock. 
To  Illustrate,  if  an  individual  owns  a  single 
share  of  Du  Pont  which  cost  him  $100  and 
he  received  $60  worth  of  General  Motors 
stock,  he  will  owe  no  tax  at  the  time  of  this 
receipt  but  his  basis  for  the  Du  Pont  share 
win  l>e  reduced  to  MO — tlOO  minus  160.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  the  Ehi  Pont  share  cost 
this  Individual  $40.  then  on  receipt  of  $60 
worth  of  General  Motors  stock,  his  entire  $40 
basis  would  be  used  up  and  he  would  have 
a  gain  of  $20 — $60  minus  $40.  Since  In 
recent  years  the  market  price  of  the  Du 
Pont  stock  has  been  high.  In  general,  only 
shareholders  who  acquired  the  Du  Pont  stock 
before  1950  will  pay  any  tax.  As  a  result,  a 
large  fraction  of  the  recipients  of  the  General 
Motors  stock  will  not  be  under  any  pressure 
to  sell  this  stock  so  that  the  depressing 
effect  on  the  market  will  be  minimized. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  bill  will 
not  result  in  the  escape  from  tax  of  any  ap- 
preciation In  the  Du  Pnnt  stock.  This  Is  be- 
cause the  basis  cf  the  Du  Pont  stock  will  be 
reduced  by  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
General  Motors  stock  received.  Thus,  what- 
ever unrealized  appreciation  there  is  In  the 
Du  Pont  stock  will  result  In  a  gain  on  the 
later  sale  of  that  stock  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  there  had  been 
no  distribution  of  the  General  Motors  stock. 

The  individual  shareholders  of  Christiana 
Securities  Corp — a  party  to  the  antitrust 
litigation — will  also  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Individual  shareholders  of  Du 
Pont  if  Christiana  should  be  ordered  by  a 
court  to  distribute  any  General  Motors  stock. 
Christiana  owns  about  one-third  of  the  Du 
Pont  stock  and  thus.  It  may  receive  up  to  20 
million  shares  of  General  Motors  stock  if 
Du  Pont  should  be  required  to  distribute 
all  of  that  stock.  However,  It  should  be 
made  plain  that  the  amendments  made  by 
the  bin  are  not  Intended  in  any  way  as  an 
expression  of  an  opinion  that  any  particular 
method  of  divestiture  of  General  Motors 
stock  by  Du  Pont  or  by  Christiana  Is  appro- 
priate. It  Is  contemplated  by  your  commit- 
tee that  all  Issues  as  to  the  methods  of 
divestiture  shall  be  Judicially  determined 
solely  with  reference  to  the  antitrust  prin- 
ciples announced  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  Du  Pont  case. 

Since  Christiana  Is  a  party  to  the  suit 
and  since  its  shareholders  may  have  special 
tax  benefits  available  to  them,  the  bill  taxes 
Christiana  in  a  special  manner  In  the  receipt 
by  It  of  General  Motors  stock  from  Du  Pont. 
The  receipt  of  such  stock  as  a  dividend  will 
accordingly  be  taxed  on  Its  fair  market 
value — approximately  $45  a  share — and  not 
at  Its  basis — approximately  $2  a  share — as 
would  be  the  case  under  existing  law. 

The  bill  does  not  change  the  method  of 
taxation  on  the  receipt  of  an  Intercorporate 
dividend  by  any  corporation  that  is  not  a 
party  to  the  suit. 

The  bin  as  drawn  applies  only  to  the 
shareholders  of  Du  Pont,  to  Christiana,  and 


to  the  shareholders  of  Christiana.  The 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  have  not  yet  determined  what  tax 
relief.  If  any.  Is  appropriate  in  antitrust  cases 
In  general.  For  this  reeaon,  both  Depart- 
ments indicated  that  they  would  oppose  a 
more  general  bill  at  the  present  time,  but 
that  they  would  not  object  to  a  bill  dealing 
only  with  the  problems  arising  out  of  the 
Du  Pont  case.  Accordingly,  both  Depart- 
ments do  not  object  to  the  present  bill. 

I  would  add  that  the  bill  (H.R.  88*7)  was 
approved  practically  unanimously  by  both 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  by  the  Hotise 
Itself. 

It  was  reported  favorably  bf  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  by  a  vote  of  14  to  2. 

REVENUE   FACTS 

First.  This  bill  as  it  is  will  yield  $233 
million  in  revenue.  Moreover,  if  the  court 
orders  Christiana  to  sell  its  General  Motors 
stock,  this  sum  will  be  Increased  by  $184 
million;  that  Is,  to  a  total  amount  of  $417 
million.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  court 
orders  Christiana  to  distribute  its  stock  to 
Its  shareholders,  the  revenue  will  be  in- 
creased by  $136  million,  so  that  the  total 
win  be  $369  miUlon.  These  estimates  are 
based  upon  General  Motors  selling  at  $45 
a  share.  Recent  figures  indicate  that  this 
stock  is  selling  around  $48  a  share,  so  that 
on  this  basis  the  estimate  will  be  higher. 
The  question  of  whether  Christiana  should 
be  forced  to  sell  or  distribute  to  Its  share- 
holders the  General  Motors  stock  it  receives 
from  Du  Pont  under  the  divestiture  pro- 
ceedings Is  a  matter  of  judicial  determina- 
tion. The  court  mxist  determine  whether 
such  sale  or  distribution  is  necessary  to 
prevent  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Second.  The  complaint  has  been  made 
that  Christiana  is  not  being  taxed  heavily 
enough.  However,  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  under  this  bill  the  additional  tax  to 
Christiana  upon  receipt  of  General  Motors 
stock  computed  on  the  $45  market  value 
of  the  stock  received  will  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $80  million.  The  entire  fair 
market  value  of  $45  would  go  Into  dividend 
Income  and  there  would  t>e  a  dividend  re- 
ceived deduction  of  85  percent.  The  tax 
per  share  would  therefore  amount  to  52 
Pfprcent  of  $6.76,  or  $3.61.  On  the  other 
hand,  If  this  bill  were  not  enacted  into  law, 
only  30  cents  per  share  would  be  subject  to 
the  full  corporate  rate  Instead  of  $6.75  per 
share  under  the  bill.  The  tax  under  existing 
law  would  be  16  cents  per  share — 52  percent 
of  30  cents — to  Christiana,  although  General 
Motors  stock  had  a  fair  market  value  of  $45. 
The  total  tax  to  Christiana  upon  the  receipt 
of  General  Motors  stock  under  existing  law 
will  be  $2,880,000.  The  net  savings  to 
Christiana  on  the  receipt  of  the  General 
Motors  stock  if  this  bill  were  not  enacted 
win  amount  to  approximately  $60  million. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  make  a  very  brief  statement  in 
support  of  H.R.  8847,  the  so-called  Du 
Pont  bill.  As  I  have  stated,  the  bill  was 
reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  nearly  unanimous- 
ly, and  was  passed  by  the  House.  It 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  by  a  vote  of  14  to  2. 

It  has  no  objection  from  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  two  letters  re- 
ceived by  me,  one  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  dated  January  12, 1962,  and 
the  other  from  the  Attorney  Greneral, 
dated  January  13,  1962. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxc- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

TRK  OkMOUL  OOTTMCn. 

or  THB  TSSASUKT, 

WaahiJigton,  DC,  January  13,  1962. 
Hon.  Haxkt  F.  Btxd, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DKAB^BKNAToa  Btko:  Mr.  Colin  Btam  has 
passed  on  to  me  your  request  for  a  state- 
men^of  the  present  position  of  the  Treas- 
ury E^partment  with  regard  to  HH.  8847, 
which  would  provide  tax  relief  to  individual 
shareholders  receiving  distributions  of  stock 
as  a  result  of  antitrust  divestitures  and 
would  provide  new  tax  treatment  to  corpo- 
rate shareholders  receiving  divested  anti- 
trust stock  which  has  appreciated  in  value 
in  the  hands  of  the  distributor. 

The  Treasury  Department  would  not  ob- 
ject to  the  bill  in  its  present  form  t>elng 
enacted  into  law.  This  Is,  of  course,  the 
same  position  I  expressed  on  liehalf  ot  the 
Treasury  Department  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  when  these  committees 
were  considering  the  bill  last  faU. 

With  l>e8t  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

RoBEKT  H.  Knight, 

General  Counsel. 
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Office  of  the  Attoknet  Gehsxal, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  13,  19€2. 
Hon.  Harrt  Flood  Btkd, 
Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Btbd:  Robert  Knight,  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  lYeasury  Department, 
has  passed  on  to  us  the  request  of  Mr.  Colin 
Stam,  Chief  of  Staff,  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  for  a  statement  of 
the  present  attitude  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  resp>ect  to  HH.  8847,  now  pend- 
ing In  the  Senate. 

You  will  recaU  that  the  Department  has 
declined  to  reconunend  to  your  committee 
general  legislation  along  the  lines  of  H.R. 
8847.  We  felt  that  such  legislation  was  not 
necessary  or  Justified  In  order  to  enforce  the 
antitrust  laws.  General  legislation  giving 
free  or  capital  gains  rather  than  ordinary  in- 
come tax  treatment  to  stock  distributions 
ptirsuant  to  antitrust  divestiture  decrees 
might  serve  as  an  inducement  to  persons 
contemplating  anticompetitive  acquisitions 
to  enter  into  them  because  the  risk  of  di- 
vestiture would  be  offset  by  potential  tax 
advantages.  As  we  have  Indicated,  we  be- 
lieve that  any  general  legislation  In  this 
field  might  better  serve  the  public  Interest  if 
it  merely  deferred  tax  without  changing 
ordinary  Income  to  something  else. 

Although  H.H.  8847  was  originaUy  cast  in 
the  form  of  general  legislation,  it  has  l>een 
almost  universally  considered  as  being  de- 
signed to  minimize  what  proponents  asserted 
would  be  the  harsh  tax  and  market  effects  of 
the  divestiture  decreed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours.  In  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  when  it  appeared  that  Congress 
desired  to  give  relief  in  the  Du  Pont  situa- 
tion by  changing  the  character  of  the  tax 
on  divestiture,  we  urged  that  if  this  relief 
was  to  be  granted,  it  should  not  be  in  the 
form  of  general  legislation;  such  general 
legislation  might  be  an  inducement  to  fu- 
tvire  anticompetitive  acquisitions  by  others. 
We  also  urged  that  If  relief  was  to  be  granted 
In  the  Du  Pont  situation.  It  should  be  avail- 
able only  if  the  divestiture  occurred  within 
3  years  after  It  was  decreed.  When  HJi 
8847  was  so  limited  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  did  not  object  to  its  passage. 
If  it  is  stm  the  will  of  Congress  to  pass  such 
a  measure,  our  position  remains  the  same. 
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Tbere  la.  however,  one  very  vital  and  Im- 
portant additional  point.  HJl.  8847  would 
provide  special  tax  treatment  fo'  atockhold- 
ers  of  CbrlBtlana  Securities  Corp..  In  the 
event  General  Motors  stock  la  distributed  to 
them  by  court  order.  The  Department  has 
been  urging  the  District  Court  before  which 
this  mitter  is  now  pending  effectively  to 
accomplish  the  eilef  authorized  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  e  .  divorcement  of  Du  Pont 
control  of  General  Motors.  The  Government 
contends  that  It  Is  necessary  to  require 
Christiana  to  sell  the  General  Motors  stock 
which  It  would  receive  as  a  stockholder  of 
Du  Pont  so  that  the  stock  would  not  pass 
throu(;h  to  Christiana  stockholders.  If  pass 
th  ough  occurred,  a  large  percentage  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  slock  would  come  directly  Into 
Du  Pont  famil/  hands  This  would  mean 
that  the  Du  Pont  family  could  stlU  effec- 
tively control  both  Du  Pont  and  General 
Motors.  The  Depirtment  remains  concerned 
that,  unless  the  legislative  history  of  the 
bin  Is  kept  quite  clear,  the  provision  for 
special  tax  trettment  for  distributions  of 
General  Motors  stock  to  Ch  Istlana  stock- 
holders could  be  cited  as  an  Indication  that 
Congress  Intended  the  courts  to  decree  such 
a  distribution 

As  you  know  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee report  has.  however,  stated  that  It 
expresses  no  opinion  as  to  what  the  courts 
should  do  with  respect  to  Chrtstl:\na'3  Gen- 
eral Motors  sto"k  Sena's  Fln^m-e  C 'm- 
mlttee  Report  No  1100.  87th  Congress.  1st 
session,  page  5  i  1961 1 .  We  would  k  eatly 
appreciate  your  efforts  to  malnt.^ln  on  the 
Senate  floor  that  this  expression  of  your 
committee  Is  also  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  so  that  If  the  courts  agree  with 
the  Government  that  sale  by  Christiana  and 
not  distribution  Is  the  effective  remedy  In 
the  Du  Pont  case,  the  courts  will  be  in  a 
position  to  decree  such  a  remedy  com- 
pletely free  of  any  express  or  Implied  con- 
gressional   mandate   to  the  contrary 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ROBUtT    P     KX.VNEDT 

Attorney  Gmeral 
{CC:   Mr    Colin  Stam  p 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre'^id^nt. 
the  Attorney  General  expressed,  in  his 
letter,  some  concern  that  unless  the  letr- 
Islative  history  of  the  bill  is  kept  quite 
clear,  the  provision  for  special  treatment 
for  dl.stribntion  of  General  Motors  stock 
to  Christiana  stockholders  mlu:ht  be 
cited  as  an  indication  that  Congress  in- 
tended the  courts  to  decree  such  a  dis- 
tribution. This  question  was  considered 
In  our  committee,  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee report  stated: 

Your  committee  wlshe"?  to  make  It  very 
clear  that  it  exnresses  no  opinion  as  to  what 
particular  method  of  divestiture  of  General 
Motors  stock  by  Du  Pont  or  by  Christiana  Is 
appropriate  It  Is  contemplated  by  your 
committee  that  all  Issues  dealing  wl'h  the 
manner  of  divestiture  are  to  be  determined 
Judicially,  "olely  with  reference  to  the  anti- 
trust principles  announced  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Du  Pont  case 

The  Attorney  General  states  in  his  let- 
ter to  me  that  he  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate it  if  this  expression  of  the  com- 
mittee is  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  so  that 
the  courts  will  be  in  a  p>osition  to  decree 
the  remedy  completely  free  of  any  ex- 
press or  implied  congressional  mandate 
to  the  contrary.  I  made  such  a  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  last  year  and  I 
repeat  that  statement  this  year.  The 
bill  does  not  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  appropriate  method  of  divestiture  of 
General  Motors  stock  by  Du  Pont  or  by 
Christiana.    This  is  a  matter  solely  for 


the  courts,  I  desire  the  Senate  to  un- 
derstand clearly  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation will  leave  the  courts  free  to 
determine  the  appropriate  methods  of 
divestiture  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  This  determination,  of 
course,  will  be  made  by  applying  estab- 
lished antitrust  principles.  Thus,  the 
court  will  make  such  determinations 
without  regard  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Pre'^ident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia      I  yield. 

Mr.  GOIfE.  If  it  is  not  the  intent  of 
the  proposed  leB;i>laticn  to  give  tax  re- 
lief for  a  pass-throuRh.  tlien  why  is  that 
provision  in  the  bill? 

NTr.  BYRD  of  Viruinia  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  Senator.  It  is  net  the 
intent  of  the  bill  to  Kive  relief  for  a 
pass-through  The  question  of  what 
form  the  divestiture  should  take  is  a 
judicial  question  to  be  determined  by  the 
court,s, 

Mr    GORE      For  a  pass-through 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  It  is  made 
very  clear  in  the  committee  report  that 
nothing  in  the  bill  is  intended  to  in- 
fluence, in  any  way,  shape,  or  form,  any 
future  deci.sion  of  the  courts. 

Mr  GORE  Then  why  do  we  have  the 
bill*  The  court  has  not  yet  acted  The 
bill  provides  for  the  tirantint:  of  tax  re- 
lief from  a  judgment  which  the  court 
ha.s  not  rendered.  If  it  is  not  the  in- 
tent lo  pave  the  way  for  a  pass-through, 
then,  I  ask  the  Senator,  What  is  the 
purpose  of  enacting  the  bill? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  IS  to  provide  an  equitable  tax 
ba  e  for  the  distribution  of  General  Mo- 
tors stock  to  the  stockholders  of  Du 
Pont.  It  does  not  attempt  to  determine 
the  judicial  question  cf  what  is  the  ap- 
propriate method  of  divestment. 

Mr  GORE  But  the  court  has  not  de- 
creed the  manner  of  divestiture. 

Mr    BYRD  of  Virginia      The  Supreme 
Court  has  decreed  that   Du  Poi.t  must 
divest    itself    of    General    Motors    stock 
What  form  this  divestiture  should  take 
IS  left  to  the  lower  court 

Mr  GORE  The  Supreme  Court  has 
so  held,  but  the  case  has  been  remanded 
to  the  trial  court  to  write  the  order  for 
the  means  of  divestiture,  and  the  bill 
which  the  Senator  now  calls  up  provides 
relief  only  in  case  there  is  a  passthrouKh 
Yet  the  Senator  from  Virginia  takes  the 
position  that  it  is  not  intended,  appar- 
ently to  do  what  we  are  doing  if  we  pass 
this  bill. 

If  the  Senator  from  Virginia  will  fur- 
ther yield.  I  wish  to  call  to  his  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  the  Du  Pont  officials 
do  not  agree  with  him.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  statement  distributed  to  news- 
paper editors  all  over  the  country  and 
to  many  news  agencies  and  lobbyists  in 
Washington  last  week,  in  which  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Em  Pont  Co  ,  says  this; 

It  is  obvlou:i  that  prompt  action  by  the 
Senate  on  H  R.  8847  would  be  of  material 
assistance  to  tne  court  In  the  pfBclent  fram- 
ing of  a  final  di'cree 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  Tiea^iry 

Department,    in    testimony    before    our 

committee,  referred  to  a  <^ectlon  of  the 

'bill  as  an  admonition  to  the  ci>urt.     If 


the  Senator  would  like  to  have  me  read 
that  statement.  I  will  find  It  in  the  hear- 
ings. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned at>out  the  position  of  the  Du  Pent 
Co  I  regard  the  bill  as  a  Just  measure 
for  the  distribution  of  the  stock. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
the  bill  had  practically  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  practically  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  practically  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  with  only 
two  dissenting  votes.  It  also  had  the 
support  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  further  yied? 

Mr    BYRD  of  Virginia,     I  yield. 

Mr  GORE.  I  am  not  raising  the  ques- 
tion by  what  vote  the  bill  was  passed 
in  the  House  or  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  F'lnance.  It  would  not  be 
the  first  time  that  an  unwise  action  had 
been  taken  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
I  am  raising  the  question  of  the  pur- 
pose, intent,  and  effect  of  the  bill.  The 
Attorney  General  has  written  me  a  letter 
in  which  he  says  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  concerned  lest  the  passage  of 
the  bill  would  cause  the  Government  to 
lose  the  case  in  the  court. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Virginia  be 
willing  to  have  the  letter  from  the  At- 
torney General  placed  at  this  pwint  in 
the  Hec<ird? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  have  already 
requested  that  it  be  Inserted. 

Mr  GORE  This  is  a  letter  addressed 
to  me. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  At  the  begin- 
ning' of  my  remarks,  I  placed  in  the 
Recvird  a  letter  addressed  to  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I 
have  already  requested  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

Mr.  GORE  I  received  a  letter  yester- 
day I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia would  be  willing  to  have  that  letter 
incorporated  at  this  i:oint  in  the  Record. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection    I  assume  it  is  on  the  same  rwint. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President* 
would  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  be 
kind  enough  to  read  his  letter,  so  that 
we  who  are  listening  to  the  debate  may 
have  the  advantage  of  knowing  Its  con- 
tents now.  Instead  of  having  to  wait  to 
read  the  Record? 

Mr  GORE  Tlie  senior  Senator  from 
Virelnia  has  the  floor.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  read  the  letter,  if  he  has  no  objection 
to  my  doing  so. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  I  yield  for 
thit  purpose 

Mr  KERR  Mr  President,  a  point  of 
order      Who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from   Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr  KERR.  Does  he  have  the  right 
to  yield  the  floor  for  this  purpose? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr  KERR  Then  I  ask  for  the  regu- 
lar order 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  no  objection  to  having  the 
letter  read. 
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Mr.  KERR.  I  have  no  objection,  ei- 
ther, to  the  reading  of  the  letter;  but  if 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  wishes  to 
make  a  speech  on  the  subject,  I  think 
he  ought  to  make  It  on  his  own  time,  and 
not  as  a  part  of  the  presentation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  did  not  propose  to  read 
the  letter;  I  was  requested  to  read  the 
letter  In  order  that  the  Senate  might  im- 
derstand  the  subject  concerning  which 
the  debate  is  proceeding,  I  said  I  would 
comply  with  the  request,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yielded  for 
that  purpose.  If  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa wishes  to  make  a  point  of  order, 
It  Is  his  privilege  to  do  so. 

Mr,  KERR.  That  Is  what  I  thought, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa made  a  point  of  order  against  the 
reading  of  a  letter  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  He  has 
made  a  point  of  order  against  the  yield- 
ing of  the  floor  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  he  stated  that 
he  reaffirmed  the  speech  which  he  made 
last  September  about  the  point  con- 
tained in  the  committee  report  of  last 
September.  Is  my  imderstanding  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
In  the  speech  and  in  the  report  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  said 
that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the 
introduction  of  the  bill  and  its  recom- 
mended passage  was  that  it  would  re- 
duce the  possible  adverse  effects  upon 
the  price  of  General  Motors  stock  which 
would  occur  if  the  Du  Pont  Corp.  was  re- 
quired to  divest  itself  of  its  General 
Motors  stock? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  Everyone  knows  that 
if  63  million  shares  of  stock  are  put  on 
the  market,  that  will  naturally  have  a 
depressing  effect.  But  that  was  not  the 
reason  why  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  reported 
this  proposed  legislation.  It  was  re- 
ported after  long  hearings;  and,  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  knows,  it  has  been 
before  the  Senate  for  at  least  2  years 
longer.  The  problem  is  a  difficult  one; 
and  I  believe  we  have  arrived  at  a  sound 
conclusion. 

If  the  bin  In  the  form  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  recommends  is  passed, 
it  will  bring  Into  the  Treasury  $450  mil- 
lion of  new  taxes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  saying  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  bill  should  be  passed  Is  that  it 
would  reduce  the  loss  in  the  capital  value 
of  General  Motors  stock  occasioned  by 
its  sale  divestiture. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  assume  that 
is  a  natural  conclusion;  but  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  does  not  make  the 
insinuation  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  was  influenced  entirely  by 
what  would  happen  to  the  stockholders  of 


either  General  Motors  Corp.  or  the  Du 
Pont  Co. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
pending  litigation  In  Chicago  the  attor- 
neys of  the  Department  of  Justice  are 
contending  that  the  disposition  by  sale 
or  divestiture  of  63  million  shares  of 
General  Motors  stock  held  by  Christiana 
would  not  occasion  any  real  diminution 
In  the  capital  value,  and  that  this  is  one 
of  the  points  in  contention  in  the  law- 
suit? Therefore,  does  not  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee — that  the  sale 
would  have  a  great  effect  on  the  capital 
value — undercut  one  of  the  main  features 
of  the  Government's  case? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  As  I  have  said 
before,  it  Is  very  evident  that  the  distri- 
bution of  63  million  shares  of  General 
Motors  stock  would  have  an  effect  on  the 
value  of  those  securities.  But  I  will  also 
say  that  the  proposed  legislation  Is  en- 
dorsed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Itself,  and  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  with  only  two  dis- 
senting votes — those  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr,  Gore]  and  the  Senator 
fromDlinois  [Mr,  Douglas]. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  really  say  that  the  proposed 
legislation  in  its  present  form  is  endorsed 
by  the  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  can;  and 
that  will  be  proved  as  the  debate 
proceeds. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Everyone  seems  to  be 
about  to  read  letters  from  the  Attorney 
General.  I  have  also  received  a  letter 
from  the  Attorney  General;  and  if  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  will  permit  me  to 
do  so.  I  should  like  to  have  the  privilege 
of  introducing  my  letter. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  believe  it 
is  identical  with  the  letter  I  received. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  not  quite  the 
same. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  letter  he 
wrote  me,  which  I  received  this  morning, 
does  not  indicate  that  he  is  opix>sed  to 
the  bill;  on  the  contrary,  it  indicates 
that  he  has  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  objects  to  having  the  letter  put 
into  the  Record,  I  shall  not  submit  it 
now. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  having  the  letter  put  into  the 
Rbcokd;  the  Senator  from  Illinois  seems 
to  have  the  habit  of  making  insinua- 
tions. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Oh,  no. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  having  the  letter  put  into  the 
Rbcoro.  Let  Senators  put  into  the  Rbc- 
OBO  all  the  letters  they  wish  to  put  into 
it.  So  far  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  is  concerned,  he  de- 
sires the  fullest  possible  discussion  and 
debate,  and  does  not  wish  to  have  any- 
thing concealed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  sure  that  is 
true. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Virginia  willing 
to  have  the  letter  I  have  received  printed 


in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Certainly. 
Previously  there  was  indication  of  a 
point  of  order  by  another  Senator;  but 
I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  there  any  objec- 
tion to  having  the  letter  read  now,  so 
that  instead  of  having  to  wait  until  the 
Record  is  printed  and  is  available  to- 
morrow, we  may  know  now,  during  the 
debate,  what  the  letter  is? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  who  previously 
raised  objection,  is  not  now  in  the 
Chamber.  I  assume  that  if  he  were  pres- 
ent he  would  object;  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  his  temporary  ab- 
sence from  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  imderstand  that  unanimous 
consent  has  been  given  to  having  the 
letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.    Yes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
read  now,  so  that  at  this  time  we  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  information  con- 
tained it  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
both  letters  be  read.  * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  let- 
ters will  be  read. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  suggest — ^if  it  meets  with 
the  approval  of  my  colleagues — that  the 
letter  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee— a  letter  which  is 
similar  to  the  other  letter — be  read  first, 
if  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  that  will  be  done;  and  the 
clerk  will  proceed  to  read  the  letters. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  letters,  as  follows: 

Janttabt  13,  1962. 
Hon.  Hasbt  Plood  Btbo, 
Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bt«d:  Robert  Knight,  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  tiie  Treasury  Department, 
has  passed  on  to  us  the  request  of  Mr.  Colin 
Stam.  Chief  of  Staff,  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  for  a  statement  of 
the  present  attitude  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  respect  to  HJl.  8847,  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate. 

You  win  recall  that  the  Department  has 
declined  to  recommend  to  your  committee 
general  legislation  along  the  lines  of  B.JR. 
8847.  We  felt  that  such  legislation  was  not 
necessary  or  justified  in  order  to  enforce  the 
antltnist  laws.  General  legislation  giving 
free  or  capital  gains  rather  than  ordinary  in- 
come tax  treatment  to  stock  distributions 
pursuant  to  antitrust  divestiture  decrees 
might  serve  as  an  inducement  to  persons 
contefriplatlng  anticompetitive  acquisitions 
to  enter  Into  them  because  the  risk  of 
divestiture  wotild  be  offset  by  potential  tax 
advantage*.  As  we  have  indicated,  we  be- 
lieve that  any  general  legislation  in  this 
field  might  better  serve  the  public  interest  if 
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It    merely    deferred    tax    without   changing 
ordinary  Income  to  something  else. 

Although  HJl.  8847  waa  originally  cast  In 
the  form  of  general  legislation,  it  has  been 
almost  universally  conaldered  aa  being  de- 
signed to  minimize  what  proponents  asserted 
would  be  the  harsh  tax  and  market  effects 
of  the  divestiture  decreed  by  the  Supremo 
Court  In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  B.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours.  In  the  last  session  of 
CongresB.  when  It  appeared  that  Congress 
desired  to  give  relief  In  the  Du  Pont  situa- 
tion by  changing  the  character  of  the  tax  on 
divestiture,  we  urged  that  if  this  relief  was 
to  be  granted.  It  should  not  be  In  the  form 
of  general  legislation;  such  general  legisla- 
tion might  be  an  Inducement  to  future  anti- 
competitive acquisition*  by  others.  We  also 
urged  that  If  relief  was  to  be  granted  In  the 
Du  Pont  situation.  It  should  be  available  only 
if  the  divestiture  occvured  wUhln  3  years 
after  it  was  decreed.  When  HR.  8847  was 
BO  limited  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
we  did  not  object  to  its  passage.  If  It  Is  still 
the  win  of  Congress  to  pase  such  a  measure, 
oiur  position  remains  the  same. 

There  Is,  however,  one  very  vital  and  Im- 
portant additional  point.  HM.  8847  would 
provide  special  tax  treatment  for  stockhold- 
ers of  Christiana  Securities  Corp.  in  the 
event  General  Motors  stock  la  distributed 
to  them  by  court  order.  The  Department 
has  been  urging  the  district  court  before 
which  this  matter  is  now  pending  effectively 
to  accomplish  the  relief  authorized  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  1  e.,  divorcement  of  Du  Pont 
control  of  General  Motors.  The  Govern- 
ment contends  that  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
quire Christiana  to  sell  the  General  Motors 
stock  which  It  would  receive  as  a  stock- 
holder of  Du  Pont  so  that  the  stock  would 
not  pass  through  to  Christiana  stockhold- 
ers. If  pass- through  occurred,  a  large  per- 
centage of  Genera!  Motors  stock  would  come 
directly  Into  Du  Pont  family  hands.  This 
would  mean  that  the  Du  Pont  family  could 
still  effectively  control  both  Du  Pont  and 
General  M  Jtors.  The  Department  remains 
concerned  that  unless  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  bill  Is  kept  quite  clear,  the  pro- 
vision for  special  tax  treatment  for  distri- 
butions of  General  Motors  stock  to  Chris- 
tiana stockholders  could  be  cited  as  an 
Indication  that  Congress  intended  the 
courts  to  decree  such   a  distribution. 

As  you  kncjw.  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee report  has,  however,  stated  that  it 
expresses  no  opinion  as  to  what  the  cuurts 
should  do  with  respect  to  Christiana's  Gen- 
eral Motors  stnck.  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee Report  No.  1100.  87th  Congress,  l.st 
session,  page  5  (1961).  We  would  greatly 
appre<^ate  your  efforts  to  maintain  en  the 
Senate  floor  that  this  expression  of  your 
committee  is  also  the  sense  of  the  Congreae 
as  a  whole  so  that  If  the  courts  agree  with 
the  Government  that  sale  by  Christiana  and 
not  distribution  is  the  effective  remedy  In 
the  Du  Pont  case,  the  courts  will  be  in  a 
position  to  decree  such  a  remedy  completely 
free  of  any  express  or  implied  congressional 
mandate  to  the  contrary. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  F.  Kennxdt. 

Attorney  General. 

The      PRESIDINO      OFFICER.      The 
Clerk  will  read  the  next  letter. 
The  letter  was  read,  as  follows: 

Omca  or  the  Attoswet  General, 
Wcuhtngton.  D.C..  January  13,  1962. 
Hon.  Ai.Bzirr  Goaa. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DBAS  Skmatob  Gou:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge with  thanks  your  telegram  of  Jan- 
uary la.  1962,  concerning  HJi.  8847,  consid- 
eration of  which  la  to  begin  again  in  the 
Senate  on  January  15.  1963. 

As  jou  state,  the  "Justice  Department 
considers  that  antitrust  aspects  of  the  Du 


Pont  case  dictate  that  the  order  of  divesti- 
ture Include  as  a  minimum  requirement  a 
provision  directing  dlvestltiure  by  Christiana 
Corp.  of  GM  stock  it  receives  by  sale  rather 
than  by  pa.is-through  to  Christiana  stock- 
holders." Ill  fact,  in  the  proceedings  pending 
In  the  district  court  In  Illinois,  the  Govern- 
ment has  urged  the  court  to  decree  that 
Christiana  Securities  Corp.  and  Its  stf>ck- 
holders  be  barred  from  re-^elvlng  General 
Motors  stoclc  to  be  distributed  by  Du  Pont 
It  Is  proposed  that  U^^ls  be  ftccomplL-^hed  by 
requiring  either  that  Du  Pont  dlstrib  iie  cash 
Instead  of  st.Kk  t-  Christiana  or  that  Chris- 
tiana be  recjulred  to  sell  any  Genera:  Motors 
stock  which  Is  distributed  to  Christiana  by 
Du  Pont  The  Government  hus  urRcd  the 
court  not  to  authorize  a  so-called  pns.«- 
throutfh  of  General  Motors  Bt(Tck  'hro'igh 
Chnstl.in.^  'o  it-s  stockholders  because  a  pass- 
throuKh  w.  uld  pormit  a  Inrpe  percent.ige  ..f 
General  Mouars  stock  to  be  lodgfd  in  I>u  Pont 
family  hands.  This  would  mean  that  the  Du 
Pont  f^unlly  could  still  effectively  control 
General  M>  tors  hf.  well  aa  Du  Pont. 

Aii  we  hiTve  Indicated  In  a  letter  t.,  Sen.i- 
tor  Paul  H  Doucij^s,  copy  of  which  Is  at- 
tached, th''  Department  Is  concerned  that 
enactment  of  the  provl8lf)ns  of  H  R  8847 
v/lth  resp«!ct  to  distributions  of  General 
Motors  stO'^k  by  Chrtsuana  faecuntles  Corp 
may  cause  the  district  court  to  refuse  the 
Government  3  request  that  Christiana  be  re- 
quired to  sell  the  General  Mritors  stock  dla- 
trlbuted  tr  it.  We  have  concluded  however, 
that  we  must,  and  the  courts  should,  accept 
the  statement  contained  In  the  Senate 
Fln.ince  C  rr.mlttec  report  on  the  pending 
bill  that  provisions  of  the  bill  with  respect 
to  a  pa6S-throi:t?h  by  Chri.stiana  are  not  In- 
tended to  be  au  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
"what  particular  method  of  divestiture  of 
General  M  it^Ts  stock  by  ChrL-^tlana  Is  appro- 
priate. It  Is  contemplated  that  all  issues 
dealing  with  'he  manner  if  di. estlt.ire  are 
to  t)e  determined  Judicially,  solely  with  ref- 
erence to  the  antitrust  principles  announced 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Du  Pont  caie  " 
Senate  Finance  Cc-nunlttee  Rep».jrt  Nu.  1100, 
page  5    (1961 ( . 

As  yju  will  reca:i,  the  Supreme  Court  was 
confronted  In  the  Uu  Pont  case  with  a  record 
"concerned  mainly  w!*h  the  alleged  adverse 
tax  and  market  effects  of  the  G(jvernmpnt'8 
proposal  for  cv)mplete  divestiture"  L'nttrd 
States  V.  Du  Pont  A  Co.  (366  VS.  316,  326 
(1961)  ).  On  the  record  the  Court  coruludt-d 
that  L'ncs  a  c  lurt  had  determined  that  a 
particular  remedy  was  required  for  "efTecllve 
relief,  the  Government  cannot  be  denied  the 
latter  remfdy  because  economic  hard.^hlp, 
however  severe,  m.iy  result  Economic  hard- 
ship can  mfl  lence  choice  only  as  amon^?  two 
or  more  erTectlve  remedies.  If  the  remedy 
chosen  Is  not  effective.  It  will  not  be  sa\ed 
because  an  effective  reniedy  wt  uld  entail 
h.arsh  con^iequences."     Id    at  page  327. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  the 
Government  urs^ed  the  district  court  before 
which  the  I>j  Pont  case  is  now  pending  that 
the  court  shi  ild  enter  a  decree  in  this  mat- 
ter t)efore  Congress  reconvened.  The  court 
has  not  acted,  however,  and  will  apparently 
n  it  do  so  bcf  jrc  January  15 

We  hope  and  believe,  nevertheless  that  the 
exprcs.«;lons  by  rhe  Senate  Finance  C  ^mmit- 
tee  and  by  t.he  Supreme  Court  should  per- 
s\iade  the  district  court  that  Congress  Is  not 
attempting  In  Influence  the  relief  grnnted  by 
the  court  s<)  that  the  bill  would  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  relief  sought  by  the  Gt  .ern- 
ment. 

As  we  have  indicated  In  our  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Doi;oL.\s,  It  would  be  must  helpful,  how- 
ever. If  In  further  discu.s.slon  of  this  bill  In 
the  Senate.  It  could  be  made  crystal  clear 
that  the  provisions  in  H  R  8847  with  respev.-t 
to  a  p.tss-through  of  General  Mot.ors  stock  by 
Christiana  Is  not  Intended  as  an  expression 
of  congressional  opinion  as  to  the  method 
of  divestiture  so  that  If  the  court  agrees  with 


the  Government  that  sale  and  not  distribu- 
tion Is  the  effective  remedy.  It  will  follow 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling  to  decree  that 
remedy,  and  feel  free  of  any  contrary  con- 
gressional mandate. 

Robert  F.  Ketjnedt, 

i*fforrt^  Oenrral. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  letter  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
me,  though  not  identical  with  the  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  is  substantially  similar  to  it, 
I  am  .sure  the  Senator  from  Alaska  will 
not  a.sk  to  have  it  read,  but  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent 

Mr  WIIXIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pre.sident,  I  would  like  to  have  it  read. 

Mr,  liYFiD  of  Vii-ginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  have  it  read.  There 
ha.s  th^en  some  question  about  the  letters. 
I  think  all  three  letters  should  be  read. 
I  a.sk  that  the  letter  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  letter  will  be  read. 

The  letter  was  read,  as  follows: 

OmCB    or    THR     ATTORNKT     GRmERAX,, 

Washington.  D  C,  January  13,  1962. 
Hon   Paul  H   Dououas, 
L  S    Srnate. 
Wa^'iiugton.  D  C 

Df.^r  Senator  IX)Uci.as;  This  will  acknowl- 
edge with  many  thanks  your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 9     1963.   about  HR    8847. 

Tour  letter  notes  that  ths  U.S.  district 
court  in  Chicago  has  not  entered  l(s  final 
decree  in  the  antitrust  suit  Sfalnst  Du  Pont 
and  th.tt  the  Congress  does  not  even  know 
what  relief.  If  any,  U  needed. 

Mnre  the  Congress  adjourned  and  the 
priK-eedlngs  have  resumed  In  the  district 
court,  the  Dep.-irtment  has  been  urging  that 
court  that  In  order  effectively  to  accomplish 
the  relief  authorized  by  the  Supreme  Oiurt, 
l  e  .  tiivorrement  of  Du  Pont  control  of  Gen- 
eral Uot<>r8.  It  13  necesK^iry  to  require  Chris- 
ti.ma  to  sell  the  General  Motors  stock  which 
It  would  receive  as  a  stockholder  of  Du  Pont 
a'Kl  not  to  allow  Christiana  either  to  retain 
tint  stock  or  pass  it  through  to  Christiana 
stockholders  Otherwise,  a  isrge  percentage 
of  General  Motors  stock  would  t>e  lodged  in 
Du  Pont  family  hands.  As  you  point  out. 
thi.s  V.  uld  mean  that  the  Du  Pont  family 
Would  still  effectively  control  General  Mo- 
tors The  Department  has  shared  your  con- 
cern that  enactment  of  the  pending  bill 
allowing  .special  tax  treatment  for  distribu- 
tions of  Du  Pont  stock  to  Christiana  stock- 
holders could  persuade  the  court  that  Con- 
gress preferred  a  distribution  to  a  sale. 

We  have  concluded,  however,  that  we 
mu  t,  and  tlie  court  aliould.  accept  and  be 
bou.id  by  the  statement  contained  In  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  Report  on  the 
pending  bill  that  provisions  of  the  bill  »lth 
respect  to  a  pass-thr'nigh  by  Christiana  are 
not  Intended  to  be  an  expression  by  Con- 
gress as  to  "what  particular  method  of  di- 
vestiture of  General  .Motors  stock  by  Chris- 
tiana is  appropriate.  It  Is  contemplated 
that  all  issues  dealing  with  the  manner  uf 
dlve.siiture  are  to  bo  determined  Judicially. 
solely  with  reference  to  the  antitrust  prin- 
ciples announced  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  Du  Pont  case  "  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee Report  No.   1100,  page  6  (1961). 

As  you  will  recall,  the  Supreme  Court  was 
confronted  In  the  Du  Pont  case  with  a  rec- 
ord concerned  mainly  with  the  alleged  ad- 
verse tax  and  market  effects  of  the  Govern- 
ments  proposal  for  complete  divestiture  " 
United  States  v  Du  Pont  <b  Co.  (366  US  316. 
325  (1961  )>  On  the  record  the  Court  con- 
cluded that  once  a  court  had  determined  that 
a  particular  remedy  was  required  tot  "effec- 
tive relief,  the  Government  cannot  be  denied 
the  latter  remedy  because  eoonomie  hard- 
ship, however  severe,  may  result.     Economic 
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hardship  can  Influence  choice  only  as  among 
two  or  more  effective  remedies.  If  the  rem- 
edy chosen  Is  not  effective.  It  will  not  be 
saved  because  an  effective  remedy  would 
entail  harsh  consequences."  Id.  at  page 
327 

We  hope  and  believe  that  the  expressions 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  by 
the  Supreme  Court  should  persuade  the  dis- 
trict court  that  Congress  Is  not  attempting 
to  influence  the  relief  granted  by  the  court 
so  that  the  bill  would  not  Interfere  with 
the  relief  sought  by  the  Government,  namely, 
an  order  requiring  Christiana  to  sell  the 
General  Motors  stock  which  it  receives. 

It  would  be  most  helpful,  however,  if  In 
further  discussions  of  this  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate, it  could  be  made  crystal  clear  that  the 
application  of  the  tax  benefits  In  H.R.  8847 
to  a  paFS-through  of  General  Motors  stock  by 
Christiana  is  not  intended  as  an  expression 
of  congressional  opinion  as  to  the  method 
of  divestiture  i>o  that  if  the  court  agrees 
with  the  Government  that  sale  and  not  di- 
vestiture is  the  effective  remedy,  It  wUl  fol- 
low the  Supreme  Court  rule  to  decree  that 
remedy,  and  feel  free  of  any  contrary  con- 
gressional mandate. 

We  also  note  your  request  that  the  De- 
partment take  the  position  that  this  bill  be 
postponed  until  such  time  as  the  court 
finally  acts.  The  Department  has  vigorously 
urged  the  coui-t  to  act  on  our  prayer  for 
relief  without  regard  to  pending  legislation 
but  In  view  of  the  statements  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, we  are  not  In  a  position  to  argue  that 
postponement  ot  congressional  action  until 
the  court  act£  Is  necessary  to  successful 
conclusion  of  our  pending  prayer  for  relief. 

We  are  ever  grateful  for  the  Interest  which 
you  and  Senator  Gorx  have  shown  Ir  this 
Important  matter. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Robert  F.  Kknnkdt, 

Attorney  General. 

(CC.  Hon  Albext  Gorx.  U.S.  Senate.) 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  clerk  read  the  last  two 
paragraphs  again,  to  see  if  I  correctly 
understand  them. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out 'objection,  the  last  two  paragraphs 
will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

We  also  note  your  request  that  the  De- 
partment take  the  position  that  this  bill  be 
postponed  until  such  time  as  the  court 
finally  acts  The  Department  has  vigorously 
urged  the  court  to  act  on  our  prayer  for 
relief  without  regard  to  pending  legislation 
but  in  view  of  the  statements  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  argue 
that  postponement  of  congressional  action 
until  the  court  acts  is  necessary  to  successful 
conclusion  of  our  pending  prayer  for  relief. 

We  are  ever  grateful  for  the  Interest  which 
you  and  Senator  Gorr  have  shown  In  this 
Important  matter. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KERR.    Who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  No  Sen- 
ator has  the  floor  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Byrd],  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  the  distinguished 
Senator    from    Tennessee    I  Mr.    Oori], 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral have  all  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions toward  clearing  up  the  issue  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  now 
crystal  clear  that  the  question  before 
the  Senate  is  one  of  legislation  with  ref- 
erence to  the  handling  of  taxation  and 
that  the  question  before  the  court  is  one 
having  to  do  with  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

Not  only  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
but  also  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate  specifically  made  it  clear  that 
the  Congress  had  no  purpose  whatever — 
and  that  the  bill  had  no  purpose  what- 
ever— to  influence  the  court  in  its  re- 
sponsibility with  reference  to  antitrust 
questions.  At  the  same  time,  the  report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
made  it  crystal  clear  that  the  committee 
was  reporting  a  bill  having  to  do  with  a 
subject  over  which  the  Congress  has  sole 
responsibility  under  the  Constitution; 
that  is,  taxation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  will  yield  in  a  minute. 

Therefore,  I  am  especially  appreci- 
ative of  the  fact  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  the  letter  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  said : 

We  also  note  your  request  that  the  De- 
partment take  the  position  that  this  bill  be 
postponed  until  Euch  time  as  the  court 
finally  acts.  The  Department  has  vigorous- 
ly urged  the  court  to  act  on  our  prayer  for 
relief— 

That  relief  had  to  do  with  antitrust 
law  enforcement,  Mr.  President. 

without  regard  to  pending  legislation  but 
In  view  of  the  statements  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee,  we-  ^ 

And  that  means  the  Department  of 
Justice — 

are  not  In  a  position  to  argue  that  postpone- 
ment of  congressional  action  until  the  court 
acts  Is  necessary  to  suocessful  conclusion  of 
our  pending  prayer  for  relief. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  letter  itself  disposes  of  the 
argument  on  the  point.  Nobody  in  the 
Committee  on  Finance  who  participated 
in  reporting  the  bill  wished  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  court's  decision  on 
antitrust  measures.  The  Congress  has 
enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  its  consti- 
tutional responsibility  with  reference  to 
taxation.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance felt  it  had  enough  to  do  in  that  re- 
gard. It  was  not  all  the  committee  could 
do,  Mr.  President,  and  I  wish  to  make 
that  crystal  clear.  The  capabilities  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  are 
such  that  neither  its  physical  nor  mental 
talents  have  ever  been  strained  to  any 
great  extent.  However,  the  committee 
felt  it  had  enough  to  do,  insofar  as  this 
question  was  concerned,  to  participate 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Reorgsmization  Act, 
in  cooperating  with  the  Congress  in 
meeting  the  congressional  responsibility 
with  reference  to  the  handling  of  tax 
matters,  neither  infringing  upon  the 
court  in  regard  to  an  antitrust  decision 
nor  shirking  Its  responsibility  to  deal 
with  tax  questions. 


I  must  say  the  Attorney  General  has 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
environment  in  which  we  now  consider 
this  bin.  The  Department  has,  in  about 
as  polite  phraseology  as  it  could  use  or 
formulate — and  I  must  say  in  about  as 
clear,  cogent,  and  concise  phraseology 
as  I  have  ever  read — made  it  clear  it  is 
not  its  desire  that  the  Congress  await 
action  by  the  court  to  meet  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress. 

It  is  very  appropriately  suggested,  in 
the  letter  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  comimittee,  in  the  letter  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  in  the  letter  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  the  Senate 
should  make  it  crystal  clear  in  its  de- 
liberations on  the  bill — and  if  Congress 
should  pass  the  bill,  in  the  legislative 
history  with  reference  to  it — that  the 
Congress  is  in  no  way  seeking  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  prerogatives  or  responsi- 
bility of  the  court  with  reference  to  its 
decision  in  the  antitrust  phases  of  this 
matter.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  so  pertinently  referred  to  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  so  repeatedly 
referred  to  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, made  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
proposed  legislation  was  not  intended 
in  any  way  to  influence  the  court  in  its 
decision  with  reference  to  divestiture. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  letters 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia have  reaffirmed  the  basic  fact 
whiCh  is  controlling  in  this  deliberation, 
which  is  that  the  Senate  is  properly  en- 
gaged in  its  business  of  considering  pro- 
posed tax  legislation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
making  his  letter  available  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  making  the  letter  addressed 
to  him  available  to  the  Senate.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  making 
the  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  to 
him  available  to  the  Senate. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  a  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  aware  that  statements  con- 
trary to  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
appear  in  both  the  bill  and  the  commit- 
tee report? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  not  aware  that  any  provision 
of  the  bill  is  contrary  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  hsis  just  said. 

Mr.  GORE.    Is  the  Senator  aware 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  aware, 
period.  He  hopes  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  aware,  period.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  in  mind  some 
specific  provision  of  the  bill  or  the  re- 
port about  which  he  would  like  to  ask 
a  question,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
will  be  glad  to  answer  such  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
ask  the  question  of  the  most  aware  Sen- 
ator in  this  body 

Mr.  KERR.  I  cannot  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  on  that  specific 
point. 

Mr.  GORE.  More  particularly  and 
especially  with  regard  to  legislation  of 
the  nature  of  that  before  the  Senate. 
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The  Senator  has  kindly  afforded  me  the 
opportunity  to  ask  him  a  question  about 
a  particular  provision. 

For  what  class  of  stockholder  does  the 
j)ending  bill  provide  tax  reduction  or  tax 
relief? 

Mr.  KERR.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
right— and  if  it  does  not,  I  know  that  the 
very  clear  and  concise  memory  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  refresh 
mine — the  bill  refers  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  stock  passed  from  the  Du  Pont 
Co..  either  to  individual  stockholders  or 
to  any  corporate  stockholder  who  Ls  a 
party  to  the  litigation. 

Mr.  GORE.     It  goes  one  step  further. 

Mr.  KERR.    What  is  that  step? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  provides  for  a  pass- 
through  of  Christiana  also. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  not  Christiana,  the 
corporation,  a  party  to  the  suit  in  ques- 
Uon? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  certainly  referred  to 
in  the  pleadings. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  party 
to  the  suit? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  am  not  sure 

Mr.  KERR.  It  is  the  information  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  Chris- 
tiana is  a  party  to  the  suit  in  question; 
and  in  answer  to  the  Senator's  question. 
the  bill  provides  for  the  tax  treatment  of 
General  Motors  stock  received,  by  reason 
of  the  divestiture  order,  from  the  Du 
Pont  Co.,  either  by  individual  stockhold- 
ers or  Christiana.  It  would  be  received 
by  Christiana  because  Christiana  is  a 
corporate  stockholder  and  a  party  to  the 
suit.  The  bill  provides  that  it  shall  apply 
to  any  corporate  stockholder 

Mr.  GORE.     Of  either  corporation. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  a  party  to  the 
suit  and.  so  far  as  I  know,  Christiana  is 
the  only  one.  If  that  statement  is  not 
correct.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  correct  my 
memory. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  long  since  learned 
that  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  who 
has  great  awareness  one  must  be  precise. 

Mr.  KERR.     Precision  does  not  hurt. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  answer  to  tlie  Sena- 
tor's question  as  to  whether  rhiistiana 
Is  a  party  to  the  suit.  I  believe  the  record 
shows  that  the  suit  was  not  brought 
against  Christiana,  but  Christiana  is  now 
I>etitloning  the  court  That  is  my  an- 
swer to  the  Senator. 

I  now  ask  the  Senator  if  he  will  turn 
to  page  3  of  the  bill  in  order  that  I  may 
ask  him  a  specific  question. 

Mr.  KERR.  One  moment.  I  wUl  ac- 
commodate myself  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  read  beginning  with 
line  12: 

(e)  DsFiNmoK  o»  DrvxsTCO  Stock. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "divested 
stock"  means  stock  meeting  the  Tolluwlng 
requirements: 

As  I  understand  the  bill,  only  the 
holder  of  "divested  stock "  would  be 
eligible  for  the  tax  treatment  provided 
by  the  bUl. 

Mr.  KERR.  Such  provision  is  not  in- 
cliided  in  what  the  Senator  has  read  to 
me. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  is  the  Senator's 
definition  of  "divested  stock"? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator's  definition 
is  immaterial.  The  bill  itself  defines  the 
term,  and  If  the  Senator  will  read  on, 
he  wUl  nnd  the  definition. 


Mr.  GORE.  Very  well.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  read  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  presumed  that  was 
what  he  was  about  to  do. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  read 
the  statement.  If  the  Senator  will  turn 
to  page  4 

Mr.  KERR.  We  do  not  need  to  turn  to 
page  4  because  the  definition  starts  on 
line  15.  page  3. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  definition  i.s  a  long 
one.  I  concede  that  the  particular  part.s 
of  the  definition  upon  which  I  wi.sh  to 
propound  the  question  to  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  are  on  page  4,  if 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  al.so  will- 
ing to  concede. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  waiting  to  have  my 
attention  directed  to  the  part  of  pace  4 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
refers. 

Mr  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  object  if  I  proceed  to  pape  4 
without  reading  the  entire  definition? 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, if  the  Senator  is  willing,  that  the 
definition  of  "dive.sted  stock"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  bill  starting  with  line  12. 
page  3.  and  ending  on  line  3  page  5.  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  p>olnt. 

Mr  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  no  objection. 

There  beins;  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcosn. 
a^.  follows 

"tet  DEPiNiTiiiN  or  Divr-STTO  Stock — For 
purposes  I  if  this  .section,  the  term  'divested 
stock'  me.in.3  stuclc  meeting  the  f  )'lowmg 
refiuiremptu- 

"(It  the  storli  is  the  subject  of  an  anti- 
trust order  entered  after  January  1.  ia61, 
which — 

"(A)  directs  the  distributing  corporation 
to  divest  Itself  of  such  stock  by  distributing 
It  to  Its  sh.-irehoIders  (or  requires  such  dis- 
tribution as  an  alternative  to  other  action 
by  any  person  i ; 

"(Bi  .specifies  and  itemizes  the  stock  to 
be  diverted,  and 

•'(C)  Axes  the  period  of  time  within  which 
the  distributing  corporation  must  divest 
Itfelf  of  all  stock  to  be  disposed  of  by  It 
by  reason  of  the  suit,  and  such  perl<xl  expires 
not  later  than  three  years  from  the  date  on 
which  such  order  becomes  flnal  (appeal 
time  having  run  or  appeal  having  been  com- 
pleted) ;  and 

"(2)    the  court  finds— 

"(A)  that  the  divestiture  of  such  stock. 
In  the  manner  described  In  paragraph 
(1)(A).  Is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  efTec- 
tuate  the  policies  of  the  Sherman  Act,  or 
the  Clayton  Act,  or  both: 

"(B^  that  the  application  of  subsection 
(&)  Is  required  to  reach  an  equitable  anti- 
trust order  In  such  suit  or  proceeding;   and 

"(C)  that  the  period  of  time  for  the  com- 
plete divestiture  fixed  In  the  order  Is  the 
shortest  period  within  which  such  divesti- 
ture can  be  executed  with  due  regiu-d  to  the 
circumstances    of    the    partlctilar    case; 

but  no  stock  shall  be  divested  stock  If  the 
court  finds  that  Its  divestiture  Is  required 
because  of  an  Intentional  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  or  the  Clayton  Act.  or  both  " 

(b)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  O 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Part  IX.  Dlatrlbutlons   pursviant   to   orders 
enforcing  the  antitrust  laws." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  distributions 
made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


Mr.  GORE.  With  respect  to  lines  5,  6. 
7,  8.  9.  10,  11.  12.  13.  14.  15.  16.  17.  18. 
19.  20.  and  21  on  page  4. 1  invite  the  Sen- 
ator's attention  to  page  5  of  the  commit- 
tee report. 

Mr.  KERR.  In  order  that  I  may  keep 
up  with  the  Senator  In  the  manifestation 
of  his  very  agile  and  able  mind,  since  he 
ha.s  referred  to  those  lines.  I  wonder  if 
it  us  all  right  for  me  to  read  them. 

Mr.  GORE.     Of  course. 

If  the  Senator  is  willing,  let  me  say 
that  I  know  perfectly  well  that  neither 
he  nor  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  would  In  any  way  what- 
soever misinform  the  Senate  If  he  were 
aware  of  such  misinformation. 

I  do  not  know  who  drafted  the  bill. 
I  do  not  know  who  wrote  the  bill.  But 
I  propose  to  show  that  the  gravamen  of 
the  proposed  legislation  contemplates  a 
passing  of  General  Motors  stock  through 
Du  Pont  and  through  Christiana,  to  he 
then  vested  in  a  few  members  of  the  Du 
Pont  family,  which  the  Attorney  General 
has  said  in  his  letter  to  me  will  con- 
stitute, in  the  hands  of  that  family,  the 
same  kind  of  working  effective  control  of 
General  Motors  and  Du  Pont  as  Du  Pont 
now  exercises. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KERR.  I  am  still  awaiting  the 
question  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  was  about 
to  read  the  lines  to  which  I  referred. 

Mr  KERR.  I  know  I  was.  but  I  had 
to  get  the  gravamen.  When  the  Sen- 
ator Introduced  the  gravamen,  I  did  not 
know  how  he  spelled  It.  I  was  not  sure 
about  how  the  word  is  pronounced.  For 
a  moment  he  threw  me  off  bmae  a  little. 
I  have  tried  to  keep  up  with  him  in  his 
very  learned  and  articulate  presentation 
which,  Mr.  President,  is  not  only  most 
persuasive,  but  at  times  very  lucid  even 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  But 
when  he  Introduced  the  word  grava- 
men into  it.  he  diverted  my  attention  a 
httle. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  lucidity  Is  increased 
by  the  Senator's  awareness. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  let  me  try  to  get  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  a  mo- 
ment, because  he  is  about  to  ask  me  a 
question. 

He  is  about  to  ask  me  a  question  with 
reference  tp  lines  6  through  21  on  page 
4  of  the  bill.  Inasmuch  as  they  con- 
stitute a  definition  of  divested  stock,  I 
w  ish  to  have  in  my  mind  the  provision  to 
which  he  refers,  as  the  foundation  for 
his  question.  This  Is  on  page  3  of  the 
bill— 

For  purpoaes  of  this  MCtlon  the  term 
"divested  stock"  means  stock  meeting  the 
following  requirements: 

After  a  number  of  the  requirements 
are  set  forth,  at  page  4  of  the  bill  this 
language  appears: 

and 

"(2)    the  court  finds — 

"(A)  that  the  divestiture  of  such  stock. 
In  the  manner  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
( A ) ,    U    necessary    or    appropriate    to    ef - 


\ 


tlM  ^tanaaa  .Act.  «r 

the  Clayton  Act,  or  both: 

If  I  correctly  understand  that  lan- 
guase.  it  aaya  tbMi  certain  elmaents  are 
Included  in  the  definition  of  the  diveated 
stock,  which  la  ttie  iirfirase  referred  to  in 
the  General  Motors  stock  now  owned  by 
Du  Pont,  insofar  aa  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  concerned.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  a  part  of  the 
definition. 

Mr.  KERR.  Lines  18,  19,  20,  and  21, 
at  page  4  read : 

but  no  stock  shall  be  divested  stock  U  the 
court  ftnds  that  Its  divertiture  la  required 
because  of  an  Intentional  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  or  the  Clayton  Act,  or  both." 

Therein,  if  I  understand  the  proposed 
legislation,  Is  the  provision  referred  to 
in  the  Finance  Committee's  repwrt  and 
in  the  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
in  which  it  is  clearly  set  forth  that  the 
proposed  legislation  in  no  way  provides 
a  deterrent  to  the  handling  of  the  stock, 
and  provides  that  no  stock  shall  be  in- 
cluded In  this  definition  If  the  court 
finds  that  the  divestiture  of  that  stock 
is  required  because  of  an  intentional  vio- 
lation of  the  Sherman  Act  or  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  or  both. 

Therefore,  rather  than  that  provision 
In  the  bill  supporting  the  contention  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  it  entirely 
rilminates  the  bBiAs  for  the  objection  he 
is  making. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  nill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  still  waiting  for  the 
Senator's  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  said,  "in- 
tentional violation."  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  there  was  a 
violation. 

To  show  the  able  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa that  the  committee  report  contem- 
plates a  pass-through  and  Indeed  says 
that  the  terms  of  the  bill  provide  for  a 
I>ass -through  through  Christiana 

Mr.  KERR.    Where  is  that  language? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  on  page  5.  I  wish 
the  Senator  would  let  me  read  it.  I  read 
from  line  4  at  page  5  of  the  committee 
report: 

However,  the  court  may  direct  Christiana 
to  distribute  some  or  all  of  the  General 
Motors  stock  received  In  the  dlstrlhutlon.  If 
tbls  were  to  ocenr.  ludmr  terms  of  "tlie 
■mmdiiieots  made  by  the  Mil  tt»  iBcHiiilml 
shareholders  of  Christiana  would  be  treated 

era  of  Du  Pont  were  treated  In  the  antitrust 
distribution  made  by  It. 

How  does  the  Senator  square  that 
with  his  negative  answer  to  me,  aa  I  ^«- 
call  it,  that  the  bkU  did  not  contem- 
plate a  pass-through  of  General  Motors 
stock  to  stockholders  of  Christiana? 

Mr.  wnjJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield,  so  that  I  may  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  to  read  the  next 
sentence? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  will  read  the  next  sen- 
tence. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  Is 
confusing  the  part  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation which  provides  what  will  be  the 
result  of  a  certain  method  of  divestiture, 
if  ordered  by  the  court,  and  only  tf  or- 
dered by  the  court,  to  the  extent  that  he 


that  tt  la  an  aot  fin  the  part  af  Oeo- 

gress  directing  or  indicating  such  an  ac- 
tion. 

The  hill  itself  makes  that  clear,  and  the 
report  states: 

Tour  oammlttee  wlalMs  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  It  expressas  no  opinion  as  to  what 
particular  method  of  divestiture  of  General 
Motors  stock  by  Du  Pont  or  by  Christiana  is 
appropriate. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  other  a'ords,  the  Sen- 
ator provides  a  path  for  the  judge  to  fol- 
kyw,  he  greases  the  rails,  and  provides  a 
super-highway  for  a  pass-through,  and 
then  says,  "We  really  do  not  mean  that." 

Mr.  KERR.  We  indulge  the  same  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  the  judge  that  the 
people  of  Tennessee  indulged  in  favor  of 
the  Senator  when  they  sent  him  to  the 
Senate;  namely,  that  the  judge  is  capable 
of  reading  this  language.  The  commit- 
tee report  states: 

Tour  committee  wishes  to  make  It  very 
clear  that  It  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  what 
particular  method  of  divestiture  of  GeneraJ 
Motors  stock  by  Du  Pont  or  by  Christiana  is 
appropriate. 

It  Is  contemplated  by  your  committee — 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  spoke 
about  what  was  contemplated  in  this  re- 
port, but  he  does  not  need  to,  because 
the  report  states  what  is  contemplated, 
because  this  is  what  it  says: 

It  is  contemplated  by  your  cootmlttee  that 
aU  l&sues — 

All  issues — 

all  Issues  dealing  with  the  manner  of  divesti- 
ture are  to  be  determined  judicially,  solely 
with  reference  to  the  antitrust  principles 
announced  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Du 
Pont  case. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  contemplated 
that  the  proposed  legislation  shall  in  any 
way  control  the  method  or  contemplate 
the  method  or  indicate  the  method  of 
divestiture.  That  is  a  prerogative  sole- 
ly of  the  court,  with  reference  to  which 
Congress  has  already  passed  a  law  in  the 
antitrust  legislation,  in  which  it  placed 
that  responsibility  in  the  court. 

Giving  the  court  responsibility  with 
reference  to  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust law  does  not  mean  that  Congress 
abdicates  its  responsibility  with  refer- 
ence to  tax  legislation. 

The  report  makes  it  crystal  clear  that 
the  oeanmltfeee  wants  no  part  fn  deter- 
mining the  method  of  divestiture.  Timt 
is  what  the  Attorney  General  asked  to 
iiave  BMde  crjwial  clear.  The  Attcmey 
Cteaoral  knew  that  this  was  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  because  he  said  so  in  his 
letter  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  OONS.  WiM  the  Senator  aeeept 
an  BBmidment  to  make  tax  reUef  for  Du 
Pont  stockholders  available  if  the  Judge 
provides  for  any  one  of  several  choices 
or  akemafcives  of  divestitnre?  Why  does 
the  Senator  wish  to  stick  to  a  pass- 
through? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  proposed  legislation 
has  to  do  with  a  method  <rf  providing  a 
certain  tax  treatment  in  the  eventuality 
of  certain  Judicial  decisions. 

Mr.  GORE.  ITiat  is  correct.  The 
isolator  has  referred  to  the  pertinent 
point.  Is  the  Senator  aware  that  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  UJ3.  Treasmr, 
tJbr.  Robert  Kitlgtit,  in  hte  testimony  be- 


fore the  ftammittee  oo  Fifmner,  rsfexred 
to  this  bill  as  an  admonition  to  the  court? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  not  aware  of  that 
fact.  However,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  in  what  manner  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Treasury  Department 
described  the  bill.  The  bill  is  a  creature 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  It  is  r'-ally 
a  creature  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  the  House  itself,  the 
Justice  Department,  and  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Tiiey  passed  it  after  the  Departm^it 
of  Justice  had  said  it  had  no  objection  to 
it.  They  passed  it  after  the  Treasury 
Department  had  said  it  had  no  objection 
to  it.  The  bill  came  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  It  comes  to  the  Senate  as 
a  creature  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
The  Committee  on  Finance  has  explained 
what  it  is.  It  sets  forth  its  explanation 
in  clear  language,  language  which  the 
Senator  himself  understands  and  which 
the  Senate  will  imderstand.  That  un- 
derstanding will  be  the  basis  of  the  vote. 

Mr,  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware. .  Mr. 
President,  earlier  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, in  criticizing  the  language  in  the 
bill  as  it  defines  the  companies  which 
would  be  eligible  for  the  relief,  said  he 
did  not  know  from  what  source  the  lan- 
guage came.  I  sat  in  on  ths  conferences 
in  wiiich  this  formtda  was  worked  out. 
The  language  was  thafted  first  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  then  was  re- 
vised somewhat  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice.  This 
language,  with  every  comma,  period,  and 
word  in  it.  has  been  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  jrield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Dtiaware  does  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  srield,  so  that  I 
Aiay  ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware  a 
question? 

Mr.  KERR.  No.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  I  occupied  some  34  min- 
utes. I  am  sure  he  is  willing  to  allow  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  to  have  a  part  of 
the  t4me.  As  soon  as  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  I  have  finished  our  collo- 
quy. I  dmlS  be  glad  to  retmn  to  my 
friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  OOiRE.    "Werywdl. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  bill 
was  modified  only  as  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Treasury  Department 
made  Hhi^T  reoommenAattons,  and  in  re- 
porting ttje  bffl  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance accepted  their  recommendations 
In  their  entirety. 

■nie  Senator  from  Tennessee  MUsed 
the  question  as  to  why  any  reference 
was  made  in  the  bill  to  the  Christiana 
Corp.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
reference  to  Christiana  Corp.  is  that 
we  adopted  a  proposal  which,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  the  Senator  from  Teimes- 
see  supported,  and  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  supported; 
namely,  that  Christiana  as  a  corpora- 
tion should  be  taxed  higher  upon  receipt 
of  the  stock  dividend  than  te  provided 
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under  existing  law.  IX  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  accepted 
that  we  strike  out  all  reference  to  Chris- 
tiana under  this  bill  it  will  save  Chris- 
tiana about  $80  million. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  very  happy  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  made  that 
fact  clear  at  this  point. 

The  fact  is  that  due  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Department  of  Justice  the 
proposed  legi'^lation  was  framed  not  only 
so  that  Christiana  and  Christiana  stock- 
holders would  get  no  special  benefits;  it 
was  framed  so  that  Christiana  alone,  of 
all  the  corporate  owners  of  Du  Pont  stock 
in  America,  would  have  to  pay  an  extra 
tax  if  the  bill  should  be  passed.  If  pres- 
ent law  remains  in  force,  and  if  the  Su- 
preme Courts  decision,  already  ren- 
dered, is  made  final,  except  only  as  to 
the  method  of  carrying  it  out.  Christiana 
will  pay  less  than  $4  million  taxes. 

If  the  bill  is  passed,  Christiana  will 
pay  $75  million  to  $80  million  in  taxes 
After  having  done  so.  it  will  still  be  a 
party  to  a  proceeding  before  the  district 
court  in  Chicago,  the  court  which  is 
charged  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  a  method  of 
divestiture  to  be  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  asked 
that  as  a  part  of  that  order  Christiana 
be  compelled  to  sell  its  Du  Pont  stock 
The  bill  does  not  in  any  way  influence  or 
indicate  or  direct  that  the  court  in  Chi- 
cago shall  do  otherwise. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  all 
other  Senators  who  are  as  aware  as  he  is, 
are  Just  as  aware  as  is  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  whatever  decision  the 
district  court  may  make  can  be  appealed 
from  by  the  Department  of  Justice  back 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  if  it  is  so  desired 
As  I  understand,  the  only  question  re- 
maining unresolved  is  the  method  of 
divestiture,  since  divestiture  has  been 
ordered.  But  if  and  after  Christiana  had 
paid  a  tax  of  $75  million  more  than  any 
other  corporation  in  America  would  have 
to  pay  proportionately  if  It  owned  Du 
Pont  stock,  the  Department  of  Justice 
still  could  ask  the  court  to  order  Chris- 
tiana to  sell  the  Du  Pont  stock  which 
would  come  to  it  by  reason  of  the  dives- 
titure which  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  If  that  should  occur, 
Christiana  would  be  compelled  to  pay  an 
additional  tax  of  some  $200  million  or 
$300  million. 

But  the  manner  of  handling  the  stock 
by  Christiana  is  before  the  Federal  court 
in  Chicago,  whose  decisions  are  subject 
to  appeal  either  by  Christiana  or  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  Committee 
on  Finance  did  not  want  to  decide  or 
indicate  or  direct  with  reference  to  what 
that  court's  decision  should  be.  The 
Committee  on  Finance  made  it  specifi- 
cally clear  that  it  wanted  no  part  of  that; 
that  the  proposed  legislation  was  in  no 
wise  to  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of 
legislative  intent  or  purpose  to  direct 
or  Influence  that  courts  decision.  That 
is  inherent  in  the  language  of  the  bill; 
It  is  specific  in  the  language  of  the  re- 
port; it  is  specific  in  the  observation  by 
the  Attorney  General;  It  has  been  specifi- 
cally stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  Finance  There  can  be  no 
question  about  it  Therefore,  the  posi- 
tion urKtd  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see that  the  proposed  leRislatlon  seeks 
to  influf^nce  the  district  court  as  to  the 
manner  of  carryins?  out  the  order  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  effectuate  divestiture 
is  wholly  without  foundation 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yieW 

Mr  KERR  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut 

Mr  BUSH  First.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  on  his  able  pres- 
sentation  of  the  important  point  in  con- 
nection with  the  propo.-^ed  legislation, 
namely,  that  th's  ir.  a  tax  bill;  it  i.s  not  an 
antitrust  bill 

Mr  KERR  Nor  i.*;  it  a  court  seizure 
bill. 

Mr  BUSH  Nor  i.s  it.  pro  or  con,  anti- 
tru.'^t  h-t!islation  or  bin  business  or  .small 
business  legislation  It  i.s  purely  a  tax 
bill  I  a.sk  the  Senator  this  particular 
que.stion  Inasmuch  as  the  court  has  to 
decide  that  the  divestiture  is  necessary, 
IS  It  not  a  fact  that  taxes  cannot  be  prop- 
erly collected  until  there  is  legl.slation 
on  the  subject:  and  is  not  that  the  rea- 
son why  the  Treasury  Department  has 
taken  a  favorable  attitude  toward  the 
committee  report  in  supp>ort  of  the  bill? 
Mr  KERR  I  answer  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  by  .saying  that  existing  law 
ha.s  provisions  for  the  taxing  of  the 
transaction  whereby  Du  Pont  would  di- 
vest Itself  of  its  General  Motors  stock 
under  present  law  The  deci-sion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  directed  that  the  divesti- 
ture take  place  in  10  years  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  wants  divestiture  to  take 
place  in  3  years  So  the  bill  provides 
that  divestiture  .shall  take  place  in  3 
years. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Treasury, 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  of  the  Committee  of  Finance, 
that  existing  law  would  not  be  equitable 
as  a  method  of  tax  treatment  if  Du  Pont 
were  compelled,  under  court  order,  to 
divest  itself  of  the  stock  under  existing 
law. 

So  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
a  different  tax  treatment  for  the  tax- 
payer who  is  the  recipient  of  stock  by 
reason  of  the  order  or  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Court  for  stock  divestiture  by 
Du  Pont. 

But  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  that  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  will  not  result  in 
having  the  Federal  Goverrunent  receive 
any  less  taxes  than  it  would  receive  in 
the  absence  of  enactment  of  the  bill.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  the  bm 
provides  a  more  equitable  tax  treatment 
than  existing  law  does;  but  it  does  not 
provide  a  method  that  would  result  in  a 
loss  of  revenue  by  the  Government.  The 
fact  is.  and  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is.  that  If  the  bill  is 
enacted,  the  Federal  Government  will 
receive  in  the  neighborhood  of  $450  mil- 
lion of  additional  taxes  in  3  years:  but 


if  the  bill  Is  not  enacted  and  if  the  order 
issued  by  the  court  is  carried  out  under 
existing  law,  the  Government  will  receive 
only  $300  million  In  taxes  during  a  period 
of  10  years 

Mr  BUSH  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Fell 
in  the  chair)  IX>es  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr  KERR  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  hear  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr  Williams]  say  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  supported  the 
blip 

Mr.  KERR.  No.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator  say  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  said 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  no  objection 
to  the  bill  and  helped  draft  the  bill,  and 
that  the  language  of  the  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  them. 

Mr  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  say  the  Treasury  is  opposed 
to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GORE     I  do  not. 
Mr.  KERR.     Then  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  us  as  to  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  not  aware  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ever  said  pub- 
licly that  he  was  for  the  bill,  although 
it  has  been  my  impression  for  a  loruf 
time  that  he  is  for  it.  But  It  was  never 
my  impression  that  Attorney  General 
Kennedy  was  for  It.  and  It  is  not  my  Im- 
pression that  he  favors  it  now. 

Mr  KERR.  Is  the  vot«  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  determined  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General? 
Mr  GORE.  It  is  not. 
Mr  KERR.  The  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  is  very  persiiaslve  to  me. 
No  Member  of  the  Senate  has  a  higher 
regard  or  higher  respect  for  the  Attorney 
General,  and  it  Is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  very  intelligent  letter  he  wrote  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  But  I  cannot  find  in 
the  letter  any  comfort  for  either  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  or  the  Senator 
from  Ellnols. 

I  noticed  In  the  newspaper  this  morn- 
ing— and.  by  the  way.  I  enjoyed  the 
Senator's  "ad"  in  both  yesterday's  news- 
paper and  today's  newspaper.  [Laugh- 
ter 1  I  thought  the  Senator's  pipeline 
to  the  press  must  be  a  very  wonderful 
one.  I  noticed  the  headline  "Oor« 
Consults  President." 

Mr.  GORE.    That  was  not  arranged 
through  the  press. 
Mr.  KERR.    I  presume  it  occurred. 
Mr.  GORE.     I  will  Ulk  to  the  Senator 
about  that. 

Mr  KERR.  I  was  only  reading  what 
the  press  said: 

OoKC  Consults  Pxesxdknt 
Senator  Audit  Ookk,  buttressed — 

I  know  a  little  about  anatomy,  but 
probably  not  enough  to  exactly 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  not  an  anatomi- 
cal word. 

Mr.  KERR.     No? 

Mr.  GORE.     It  is  a  physical  word. 
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Mr.  KERR.  That  is  what  I  thought; 
and  I  thought  this  was  an  Intellectual 
discusslorx. 

This  thought  Just  now  occurred  to  me: 
I  wonder  through  what  portion  of  his 
anatomy  the  Senator  operates  on  these 
legislative  matters.  I  would  not  want 
such  a  thing  to  happen  to  me,  if  It  is 
what  I  think  It  1b: 

Senator  Albzst  Oobe,  Democrat,  of  Ten- 
nessee, buttressed  by  a  letter  from  the  At- 
torney General,  called  on  President  Kennedy 
last  night — 

That  would  be  doing  business  on  the 
Sabbath.  It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— 

to   request   a  delay   In   Senate   action  on   a 
controversial  tax  bill. 

OoKE  disclosed  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
stating  that  It  Is  the  Justice  Department's 
position  that  a  Chicago  Federal  court  should 
rule  on  the  Du  Pont  antitrust  case  before 
any  tax  relief  legislation  Is  passed. 

When  I  saw  that  Item  In  the  paper  this 
morning.  It  gave  me  some  concern.  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee brought  his  letter  to  the  Senate, 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  brought  his  letter  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI  brought  his  letter  to  the  Sen- 
ate, for  they  disclose  very  clearly, 
cogently,  and  concisely  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Is  not  taking  the  position 
that  the  Chicago  Federal  court  shoxild 
rule  on  the  Du  Pont  antitrust  case  before 
any  tax  relief  legislation  Is  passed.  So 
I  am  very  happy  that  that  question  Is 
now  cleared  up  by  the  language  of  the 
official  document  Itself,  rather  than  be- 
ing left  suspended  In  the  air,  either 
buttressed  or  headed  by  the  effort  of 
either  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  or  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  CHcla- 
homa  has  Just  now  read  the  interpreta- 
tion, made  by  a  reporter  for  United 
Press  International,  of  a  paragraph  of 
the  letter  received  from  the  Attorney 
General.  Would  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa mind  rereading  that  sentence,  {n 
order  that  I  may  immediately  follow  that 
by  reading  from  the  Attorney  General's 
letter  to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.  1  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  a  question;  but  I  say 
to  him,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  that  If  he 
wants  to  discuss  the  communication  he 
has  received  from  the  Attorney  General, 
I  think  he  should  do  so  in  his  own  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  we  have  a  great  deal 
of  time  now. 

Mr.  KERR.  However,  I  wUl  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  What  does  he 
wish  to  do? 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  read  the  reporter's  Interpreta- 
tion? 

Mr.  KERR.  No;  but  I  will  read  what 
is  In  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  GORE.  Very  well.  The  facts  are 
that  I  made  the  letter  available  to  the 
reporter 

Mr.  KERR.  This  article  does  not  so 
state. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  am  telling  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  what  happened. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  cannot  read  into  this 
newspaper  article  something  that  the 
reporter  did  not  write. 

Mr.  OORK  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  let  me  read  It? 

Mr.  KERR  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee does  not  doubt  my  ability  to  read, 
does  he? 

Mr.  GORE.    No. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  let  the  Senator 
listen  to  me  read  it,  and  see  whether  I 
read  It  correctly. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thought  I  detected  some 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  to  read  It. 

Mr.  KERR.    Not  at  all. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  news- 
paper article  reads  as  follows: 

GoRz  disclosed  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  Attorney  General  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
stating  that  It  is  the  Justice  Department's 
position  that  a  Chicago  Federal  court  should 
rule  on  the  Du  Pont  antitrust  case  before 
any  tax  relief  legislation  is  passed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Now  will  the  Senator 
fn»n  Oklahoma  yield,  so  that  I  may 
read 

Mr.  KERR.  I  shall  yield  in  Just  a 
moment. 

Nothing  in  that  part  of  the  newspaper 
article  indicates  or  states  that  the  news- 
paper reporter  saw  the  letter.  If  I  am 
able  to  read  correctly  the  language  of 
that  paragraph  of  the  newspaper  arti- 
cle, It  Is  an  Indirect  quotation  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee — not  a  quota- 
tion, either  direct  or  indirect,  from  the 
letter  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  Is  a  simple  declara- 
tive sentence  which  states  that  I  dis- 
closed that  I  had  received  a  letter,  and 
that  the  letter  contained  the  following, 
which  I  wish  to  read 

Mr.  KERR.  No;  it  does  not  say  "the 
letter  contained  the  following."  Will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  show  that  here? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  Let  the  Senator 
read  it  again. 

Mr.  KERR  (continuing). 

Oobe  disclosed  that  he  had  received  a  let- 
ter from  Attorney  General  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy stating — 

This  is  what  Gore  disclosed;  this  is 
not  what  the  letter  said. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  did  not  disclose;  I  said 
the  letter  said  so  and  so.  I  wish  to  read 
what  the  letter  stated,  if  the  Senator 
will  permit  me 

Mr.  KERR.  I  think  it  is  wonderful 
for  the  Senator  to  do  so.  I  think  it 
would  hare  been  fine  if  the  reporter  had 
done  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  us  see  If  the  reporter 
did.  I  quote  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's letter: 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
Government  urged  the  district  oourt  before 
which  the  Du  Pont  ease  is  now  pending  that 
the  court  should  enter  a  decree  in  this  mat- 
ter before  Congress  reconvened. 

If  the  Senator  is  ready  to  go  to  an- 
other matter,  I  shall  be  glad  to  ask  an- 
other question,  if  he  will  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  In  reference  to  what  the 
Senator  has  Just  said,  for  10  or  11  years 
the  Justice  Department  has  been  urging 
the  court  to  act  on  this  matter.    That 


statement,  taken  out  of  context,  cannot 
:,  substantiate  the  position  of  the  Saiator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  not  taken  it  out 
of  context. 

Mr.  KERR.  In  that  regard,  I  shall 
show  something  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee said. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  not  taken  it  out 
of  context.    I  read  it  from  the  letter. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  was  taken  out  of  con- 
text. The  letter  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  said  it  was  not  the  prerogative 
of  the  Department  to  do  that;  it  was  to 
be  clear  in  the  legislative  record  that 
they  were  not  trying  to  influence  the 
court  in  what  the  decision  should  be. 

In  the  CoNGRissiONAX,  Record,  volume 
107,  part  16,  pages  21370-21371,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee 
made  this  statement: 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  declined  to 
pass  a  bin  which  has  as  one  of  its  principal 
purp>oses  the  effort  to  influence  the  decision 
of  the  co\irt.  Now  that  this  decision  has 
been  made — 

And  that  decision  was  that  the  mat- 
ter be  postponed  until  January  15, 1962 — 

and  the  bill  has  been  postponed  until  Jan- 
uary 15  by  the  consent  oi  all,  during  the 
intervening  time  the  court  will  have  ample 
opportunity  carefully  to  consider  the  prob- 
lem and  to  reach  a  decision. 

I  thought  that  was  a  very  enlighten- 
ing statement.  I  am  glad  it  Is  in  the 
Record.  It  indicates  to  me  that,  inso- 
far as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
concerned,  last  September  he  did  not 
want  us  to  consider  this  bill  vmtU  Jan- 
uary 15 

Mr.  GORE.    Until  the  court  had  acted. 

Mr.  KERR.  No,  no.  The  Senator  said 
imtil  the  court  would  have  had  time  to 
act. 

Mr.  GORE.    WeU,  it  has  had  time. 

Mr.  KERPw.  Until  It  had  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  act;  and  the  Senator  then 
said  that  would  be  ample  time  for  the 
court  to  act. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  said  ^Cthat  time 
that  the  court  would  act  on  December  2. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  was  mistaken  in  his 
opinion  of  what  the  court  would  do  is 
no  more  detrimental  to  him  than  it  Is 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  took 
the  same  position. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  did  not  take  the  posi- 
tion; I  said  the  court  would  have  had 
time  to  act.  I  think  the  Chicago  court 
has  had  ample  time  to  act. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  this  is  accurate,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  set  forth — and 
I  read  it — that  the  Justice  Department 
takes  the  position  that  a  Chicago  Fed- 
eral court  should  rule  on  the  Du  Pont 
antitrust  case  before  any  tax  relief  legis- 
lation is  passed.  Tet  the  correspondence 
from  the  Attorney  General  specifically 
states  otherwise. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  letter  frofm  the  At- 
torney General  states  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  specifically  asked  the 
court  to  act  before  the  Congress  recon- 
venes. 

Mr.  KERR.  There  Is  no  doubt  about 
that.  The  Attorney  General  has  been 
asking  the  oourt  to  act  far  months,  but 
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it  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  Congress 
to  tell  the  court  what  to  do.  I  wish  it 
were.  There  have  been  many  times 
when  I  thought  Congress  should  exer- 
cise the  power  it  has  with  reference  to 
the  judiciary;  but  I  recognize  that,  under 
the  Constitution,  that  is  the  court's  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  presume  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  recognizes  it  is  the 
court's  responsibility.  The  fact  that  he 
might  not  agree,  or  I  might  not  agree. 
either  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
court  shoud  act.  or  time  within  which 
the  court  should  act.  does  not  give  us 
the  prerogative  to  direct  the  courts 
action. 

Mr.  GORE.     WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    Yes;  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  the  Senator  was 
out  of  the  Chamber  when  I  quoted  a 
statement  by  an  official  of  the  Du  Pont 
Co.    I  should  like  to  read  it  to  him. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  Senator  about  to 
ask  me  a  question? 

Mr  GORE.  I  did  not  think  we  had 
reduced  ourselves  to  the  extreme  limita- 
tion of  yielding  only  for  a  question 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  say  I  would 
not  yield;  I  was  merely  asking  if  the  Sen- 
ator was  about  to  ask  me  a  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  a  part  of  a  question 
which  I  wish  to  submit. 

Mr.  KERR.  Very  well  May  I  read 
that  with  the  Senator? 

Mr.  GORE.    Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  will  help  me.  perhaps, 
with  my  limited  mental  faculties,  to 
comprehend  what  the  Senator  has  m 
mind. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  always  happy  to 
assist  the  Senator's  awareness.    I  quote: 

It  Is  obvloiia  that  prompt  action  by  the 
Senate  on  H  R  8847  would  be  of  material 
assistance  to  the  court  In  the  efficient  fram- 
ing of  a  final  decree. 

This  statement  wsw  distributed,  ac- 
cording to  the  larger  version  I  have,  to 
the  newspaper  editors  of  the  country. 
This  particular  one  wsis  delivered  by 
hand  to  a  news  agency  in  Washington 
which  made  it  available  to  me. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  the  officials 
of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  contend  passage  of 
the  bill  will  render  material  assistance 
to  the  court  in  what  they  call  an  efficient 
framing  of  a  final  decree? 

Mr  KERR  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
showed  me  this  paper.  It  looks  to  me 
like  a  multigraphed  statement.  I  see  no 
reference  to  any  official  of  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  I  see  no  one  named.  I  see  nothing 
to  identify  it  wifh.  any  official  of  the  Du 
Pont  Co 

Mr.  GORE.     Will  the  Senator  yield  "> 

Mr.  KERR.  Insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  aware,  as  I  am.  that  the  piece 
of  paper  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  and 
which  he  entrusted  to  me,  does  not  sub- 
stantiate the  statement  that  that  is  a 
statement  of  an  official  of  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  But  whatever  the  officials  of  the  Du 
Pont  Co  might  say  does  not  control  the 
action  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
and  I  had  not  supposed  it  did  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr  GORE.  I  had  not  entertained 
such  suspicions  of  my  friend. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  trying  to  argue  this 
legislation  on  its  merits. 


Mr.  GORE.     Will  the  Senator  yield  .^ 

Mr.  KERR.    Certainly. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  sheet  which  I  hand- 
ed to  the  Senator  is.  as  he  has  said,  a 
mimeographed  sheet.  This  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  a  longer  statement  which  I 
hold  and  now  hand  to  the  Senator,  on 
the  stationery  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co..  Wilmington.  DtM  ,  Harold 
Brayman.  director,  public  relation.s  de- 
partment. 

The  statement  which  I  read  to  tl:o 
Senator  is  contained  in  the  lariit'r  tiocu- 
nient.  which  is  labeled,  "Note  to  Editor" 
It.  too.  was  brought  to  me.  alon ;  wth 
the  abbreviated  version 

I  might  further  enlighten  the  Sen.\tor 
from  Oklahoma  Thus  .statement  quoti-.s 
the  attorney  for  the  Christiana  Corp  a.s 
plfuding  before  the  Chicago  court  that 
his  company  wants  to  move  any  .shaif.s 
to  its  stockholders  under  the  new  tax 
law.  They  are  already  rpfernng  to  this 
proposal  a.s  law.  not  as  a  bill,  whic'n  gives 
a  different  tax  treatment  to  the  Ofnenil 
Motors  stock  that  would  be  parsed 
through  the  Chrisuana  Corp  :  anJ  I  it- 
peat  that  the  bill  contemplates  such  a 
pass-through.  It  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  that  is  the  principal  purpose  of  tiie 
bill,  I  do  not  say  it  is  the  purpo.se  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

Mr  KERR  Mr.  Prcsidtiit.  I  .say  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Du  Pont  Co  favor  the  bill 
I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
tives  or  of  tiie  Justice  Department  or  of 
the  Treasury  Department  who  does  not 
believe  the  officials  of  the  Du  Pont  Co 
favor  the  bill. 

The  bill  has  been  presented,  however, 
on  the  basis  of  its  merit.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Tennessee  that  if  the  bill  is 
passed,  it  will  cost  most  of  the  officials 
of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  much  more  than 
existing  law  would  cost  them  If  thr 
bill  is  passed,  it  will  transfer  a  tax  load 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars from  small  stockholders  of  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  to  large  stockholders  of  the 
Du  Pont  Co 

If  the  bill  IS  pa.ssed.  it  will  increase 
the  tax  liability  of  Christiana,  .some  65 
percent  of  which  is  owned  by  those  re- 
lated to  the  Du  Pont  family,  as  was 
mentioned,  from  $3  million  or  $4  million 
to  $75  million  or  $80  million 

The  fact  is  that  in  recommendintj  the 
bill  it  has  been  made  crystal  clear  by  the 
officials  of  the  Du  Pont  Co  that  they 
do  so  seeking  justice  for  their  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  small  stockholders  and 
for  the  more  than  three-quarter  million 
stockholders  of  General  Motors,  rather 
than  for  the  benefit  either  of  the  .so- 
called  Du  Pont  family  or  the  officials  of 
the  Du  Pont  Co 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS       May    I    preface    my 
question  with  a  statement  which  will  try 
to  clarify  the  issue? 
Mr.  KERR.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  the 
issue  which  is  at  stake  in  Chicago  before 
the  district  court  is  not  whether  Uu  Pont 
shall  divest    itself    of    General    Motors 


st<3ck.  This  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  There  are  two  Issues 
before  the  court.  The  P.rst  issue  Is 
whether  Christiana,  which  is  a  Du  Pont 
family-held  corporation  and  which  con- 
trols Du  Pont,  shall  divest.  Second,  if 
Christiana  does  .so,  should  it  divest  by 
sales  in  the  general  market  or  by  passing 
through  the  shares  to  Its  stockholders 
with  the  Du  Pont  family  controlling  80 
percent  of  the  Christiana  stock? 

Mr  KERR.  Mr  President,  before  the 
Senator  asks  the  question.  1  wish  to  -ay 
that  my  yielding  for  a  question  does  not 
mean  in  any  way  that  I  agree  with  the 
statement  tiie  Senator  has  made  about 
Christiana  controlling  Du  Pont.  Chr.s- 
tiana  owns  le.ss  than  30  percent  of  the 
stock  of  Du  Pont.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor would  not  want  the  Record  to  reflect 
other  ilian  accuracy. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  think  Christiana 
does  control  Du  Pont,  but  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  has  made  a  reservation  on  that 
l)oint  What  I  .said  was  that  members 
of  the  Du  Pont  family  controlled  80 
percent  of  the  stock  of  Christiana. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  aware 
of  the  fact  that  as  between  the  two  al- 
ternatives— namely,  divestiture  by  sale 
on  the  part  of  Christiana,  which  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Is  advocating,  and 
divestiture  by  pass-through,  which  Ehi 
Pont  IS  advocating — the  only  tax  advan- 
tage ?iven  by  the  bill  is  for  the  pass- 
tiirough  method,  which  the  company 
wants,  and  not  for  the  method  of  sales. 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  wants? 

Mr.  KERR  I  say  two  things  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 
I-^rst.  the  court  in  Chicago  anj  the  Su- 
preme Court  Will  have  to  decide  how 
Christiana  divests  itself  of  Its  General 
Motors  stock,  whether  the  bill  is  passed 
or  not.  If  the  Supreme  Court  order  to 
Du  Pont  to  divest  itself  of  General  Mo- 
tors stock  is  carried  out — and  it  certainly 
Will  be.  Mr  President — millions  of  shares 
of  Du  Pont  stock  will  be  passed  to  Chris- 
tiana, whether  the  bill  is  passed  or  not. 

Mr  DOUGlj\S  The  issue  is.  then, 
what  Christiana  does  with  that  stock. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  question  will  be  be- 
fore the  court  whether  the  bill  is  passed 
or  not 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Will  the  Senator  an- 
swer my  question? 

Mr    KERR      I  am  going  to  answer  it 
I  am  answering  it      The  question  of  how 
divestiture  shall  be  carried  out.  and  as  to 
whether  or  not  Christiana  sells  Its  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock  thus  received 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Which  the  Depart- 
ment IS  asking  the  court  to  order. 

Mr.  KERR.  Which  the  Department  is 
asking  it  to  do — will  be  before  the  court 
whether  the  bill  is  passed  or  not.  The 
only  difference  relates  to  the  iiimber  of 
General  Motors  shares.  There  will  bo 
18  million  shires  of  General  Motors 
stock  passed  to  Christiana  under  the 
present  court  ruling  and  imder  existing 
law  The  decision  the  court  is  going  to 
make  about  what  Christiana  does  with 
that  stock  will  have  to  be  made  whether 
the  bill  is  passed  or  not.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  one  of  numbers.  The  princi- 
ple Will  remain  identically  the  same. 

On  the  basis  of  that  fact,  which  I  know 
IS  familiar  to  my  friend  from  Illinois.  I 
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shall  answer  the  question  about  the  tax 
effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

If  the  court  does  what  the  Justice  De- 
partment wishes  it  to  do 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Which  is  to  provide 
for  divestiture  of  General  Motors  stock 
by  Christiana  by  sale. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  court  does  what 
Uie  Justice  Department  wishes  it  to  do, 
the  court  will  direct  Christiana  to  sell 
the  General  Motors  stock  it  receives  from 
Du  Pont  either  under  existing  law  or 
under  the  proposed  law.  Let  us  start 
from  there. 

The  court  will  have  the  identical  ques- 
tion before  it  insofar  as  the  principle  of 
law  is  concerned  under  the  bill,  if  passed, 
or  under  existing  law.  In  either  event 
the  Justice  Department  is  seeking  an 
order  of  the  court  requiring  Christiana 
to  dispose  of  or  to  divest  itself,  by  sale, 
of  General  Motors  stock  it  receives.  If 
that  is  the  order  of  the  court,  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  company  sells 
the  stock  it  receives  under  existing  law 
or  the  stock  it  would  receive  under  the 
bill. 

If  the  bill  is  not  passed  and  if  the 
court  requires  that  Christiana  divest  it- 
self of  General  Motors  stock  it  receives — 
in  order  that  I  may  clear  up  one  point 
in  my  mind,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  whether  that  has 
been  ordered  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  the 
Court  has  not  ordered  Christiana  to  di- 
vest itself. 

Mr.  KERR  The  Court  has  not  or- 
dered that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
my  understanding.  It  has  been  peti- 
tioned to  do  so. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  order  thus  far  is  only 
that  Du  Pont  divest  itself? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  that  the  understanding 
of  the  Senatoi  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  was  my  under- 
standing, but  I  wish  to  be  accurate  in 
what  I  am  about  to  say. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  On  that  basis,  if  the  bill 
is  not  passed  the  Justice  Department  will 
have  before  it  the  same  opportunity  to 
express  its  desire  and  to  ask  the  Court 
for  an  order  requiring  Christiana  to  sell 
whatever  General  Motors  stock  it  gets. 

If  it  does,  the  stockholders  of  Du  Pont 
will  not  have  to  pay  any  tax.  The  corpo- 
ration would  have  to  pay  the  tax  on  the 
profit  that  it  makes  under  the  capital 
uains  provisions,  and.  of  course,  under 
existing  law  it  would  be  free  to  reinvest 
the  proceeds. 

This  is  the  answer  which  really  I 
think  determines  the  significance  of  the 
Senator's  question.  If  the  bill  is  not 
pa.ssed,  and  if  the  order  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  carried  out  and  Christiana  is 
ordered  to  .^^ell  what  General  Motors  stock 
it  has,  it  will  pay  a  capital  gains  tax  on 
the  profit.  If  the  bill  is  passed,  and  if 
the  Court,  pursuant  to  the  application 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  orders 
Christiana  to  sell  its  Du  Pont  stock,  it 
will  still  pay  a  capital  gains  tax. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  just  the 
point. 


Mr.  KERR.  Christiana  will  still  pay 
a  capital  gains  tax  upon  the  sale  of  its 
Christiana  stock. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  will  be  no  change  effective 
by  this  bill  so  far  as  divestiture  by  sale 
on  the  part  of  Christiana  is  concerned. 

Mr.  KERR.  None  whatever,  except  a 
slight  adjustment  in  the  basis  under  the 
bill  for  the  tax  paid  by  Christiana. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  difference  is  in 
the  pass-through  method.  The  bill 
would  give  to  a  pass-through  an  added 
advantage  which  does  not  now  exist. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  argued  by  the 
very  able  attorneys  for  Du  Pont  that 
the  passage  of  the  bill  indicates  that 
Congress  wishes  to  give  an  advantage 
to  the  pass-through  method  rather  than 
to  the  method  of  sale  and  therefore  is, 
in  effect,  giving  a  signal  to  the  Court  as 
to  what  it  should  decide.     . 

Mr.  KERR.  There  is  no  advantage 
in  the  pass-through. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  bill  as  com- 
pared to  present  law  there  is. 

Mr.  KERR.  There  is  no  advantage 
in  the  pass-through. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     There  certainly  is. 

Mr.  KERR.  Not  a  bit,  because  if  the 
Department  of  Justice  fails  in  its  efforts 
to  secure  an  order  from  the  court  re- 
quiring the  sale  by  Christiana  of  its  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock,  under  the  bill  that 
stock  would  be  passed  through  to  the 
Christiana  stockholders ;  whereupon  they 
would  have  to  pay  the  same  identical 
capital  gains  tax  that  Christiana  would 
have  to  pay  if  the  court  ordered  Chris- 
tiana to  sell  the  stock,  which  is  what  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  seeking. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  correct  him  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  KERR.     Surely. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Under  present 
law 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  say  under  pres- 
ent law.    I  said  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  would  happen 
under  present  law? 

Mr.  KERR.  What  would  happen  un- 
der present  law? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  To  the  stockholders 
of  Christiana. 

Mr.  KERR.  Under  present  law  the 
stockholders  of  Christiana  would  be  $3 
million  to  $5  million  better  off  than  they 
would  be  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  With  a  pass-through 
under  present  law  the  individual  stock- 
holder of  Christiana  would  pay  the  ordi- 
nary income  tax  rate,  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  Du  Pont  family 

Mr.  KERR.  But  Christiana  is  not  an 
individual. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No,  but  the  stock- 
holders of  Christiana  are  individuals. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  they  would  not  have 
the  liability. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh,  yes,  they  would. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  individual  stock- 
holders in  Christiana  who  would  receive 
the  pass-through. 

Mr.  KERR.    No ;  they  would  not. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Under  present  law. 

Mr.  KERR.  No;  under  present  law 
any  stock  that  was  passed  by  Du  Pont  to 
Christiana  would  be  divested  In  the  fol- 
lowing manner 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  that 
is  so 

Mr.  KERR.  Let  me  answer  the  Sena- 
tor's question.  He  is  out  in  the  quick- 
sand, and  we  are  going  to  keep  him 
there. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whose  feet  are 
in  the  quicksand. 

Mr.  KERR.  Not  a  bit.  Under  present 
law,  if  Du  Pont  transferred,  let  us  say, 
10  million  shares  of  General  Motors 
stock  as  a  dividend  to  Christiana,  Chris- 
tiana would  owe  not  to  exceed  52  percent 
of  15  percent  of  that  General  Motors 
stock  to  Du  Pont,  which  is  about  $2  a 
share. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is,  if  the  com- 
pany does  not  divest.  But  now  sup- 
pose  

Mr.  KERR.  Under  existing  law  it 
does  not  have  to  divest. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand.  I 
pointed  out  to  the  Senator  that  there  are 
two  issues  at  stake  in  Chicago.  One  is 
whether  Christiana  will  be  compelled  to 
divest.  The  second  Issue  is  whether  it 
will  divest  by  sale  or  by  pass-through, 
and  the  points  I  have  been  making  have 
been  directed  to  the  second  question, 
which  is  probably  the  more  important 
question  of  the  two.  The  essential  fact, 
so  far  as  divestiture  by  sale  is  concerned, 
is  that  the  bill  now  before  us  makes 
absolutely  no  change  in  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  KERR.     Oh,  yes ;  it  does. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     No ;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  KERR.    Oh,  yes.  It  does. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  there  is  a  sale,  it 
is  an  ordinary  capital  gains  tax  which 
is  applied  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  before  Christiana 
sells  and  becomes  subject  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  capital  gains  tax,  they  would 
,have  had  to  pay  52  percent  of  15  percent 
of  the  general  market  value  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock,  rather  than  52  percent 
of  15  percent  of  the  cost  of  that  General 
Motors  stock  to  Du  Pont.  In  other 
words,  before  the  question  of  divestiture 
by  Christiana  is  up  for  decision,  under 
existing  law,  if  Christiana  becomes  the 
owner  of  that  stock,  the  Senator  knows 
that  it  is  treated  as  a  dividend,  but  the 
amount  of  the  dividend  is  only  the  cost 
of  the  General  Motors  stock  to  Du  Pont, 
which  is  about  $2  a  share.  But  if  the 
bill  were  passed,  Christiana — and  Chris- 
tiana alone  of  every  corporate  stock- 
holder of  Du  Pont  in  America — would  be 
taxed,  not  on  the  cost  of  the  stock  to 
Du  Pont,  but  on  the  market  value  of  the 
stock  when  it  passed  from  Du  Pont  to 
Christiana,  which  is  the  difference  be- 
tween $2  a  share  and  52  percent  of  I'h 
F>ercent  of  the  market  value. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if 
Christiana  sells  the  stock,  it  will  receive. 
of  course,  enormous  amounts  of  money, 
which  would  be  a  capital  gain  to  Chris- 
tiana, and  which  under  present  law 
would  be  taxed  at  25  percent 

Mr.  KERR.  Under  the  bill  it  would 
be  taxed  at  25  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  25  percent  would  not  be  in 
addition  to  the  7  Vz  percent,  for  the  basis 
would  be  adjusted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  "^ 
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Mr.  KERR.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  he  ask  his  colleague, 
any  member  of  the  staff,  or  any  tax  law- 
yer. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  It  is  not  an  addition 
for  the  basis  is  adjusted. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  or^Tiers  must  pay 
the  income  tax  when  they  receive  the 
stock  a.s  a  dividend,  and  then  they  be- 
come the  owners  of  the  stock.  Then 
when  they  are  compelled  to  sell  it.  they 
cannot  sell  it  on  the  basis  on  which  they 
received  it.  There  is  no  provi.sion  tn  the 
law  permitting  such  action.  They  must 
sell  it  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  the 
company  from  which  they  received  it. 
and  they  would  be  taxed  under  tlie  capi- 
tal gams  provi.sion. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
wi.l  find  that  if  such  owners  would  pay 
a  $1  50  tax  on  the  pre.sent  value  of  thp 
stock,  which  us  $55.  and  then  pay  a  capi- 
tal gains  tax.  the  amoimt  of  the  tax 
which  they  paid  would  be  subtracted 
from  the  capital  gains  as  a  basis  of 
computing  the  tax. 

So  in  effect  all  that  is  paid  is  25  per- 
cent of  the  capital  gains. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
Pi-esident.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  completely  in 
error  at  that  point.  The  committee  re- 
port states: 

However.  Christiana  will  pay  the  .idclUhm- 
al  tax  whether  or  no'  a  dlstr.butlon  by  it 
is  t^rUered. 

In  other  words,  if  the  bill  pa6.ses.  we 
shall  have  rai.sed  the  tax  for  Chnstiaim 
when  It  receives  its  General  Motor.s 
stock  from  about  16  cents  under  pres- 
ent law  to  $4.34  a  share,  bu^ed  upon  a 
market  price  of  $55  for  General  Motors. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  the  Senator  from 
Ilhnois  supported  that  view. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  was  better  than 
the  16-cents-a-share  performance  that 
was  soutjht  to  be  put  over  2  years  a«o. 
That  is  true.  They  .saved  about  $120 
million. 

Mr.  KERR.  We  have  not  unless  the 
bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If 
Christiana  were  ordered  to  dive.st  it.self 
of  the  stock  by  sale  under  existing  law. 
It  would  save  about  $75  million  over 
what  It  would  have  if  the  bill  were 
passed. 

If  the  pcsition  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
prevails  and  this  bill  is  defeated  Chris- 
tiana Corp.  w  lil  save  about  SRO  million  in 
corporation  taxes. 

I  think  the  record  should  be  clear  as 
to  what  they  are  trying  to  accomplLsh  by 
their  opposition. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  can 
check  the  record  with  reference  to  what 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  said. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  not  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  or 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  no  bill 
should  be  passed.  We  are  not  sayint: 
that  the  existing  law  should  be  main- 
tained Once  the  court  decides  we  can 
provide  what  relief  is  necessary.  We  do 
say,  however,  that  there  are  certain  pro- 
visions in  the  existing  bill  that  should 


be  changed.  We  also  think  that  we 
should  wait  until  the  court  makes  a  de- 
cision, instead  of  passing  In  advance  a 
tax  bill  which  would  give  a  clue  to  the 
court  as  to  the  type  of  decision  which 
Cons:ress  seeks. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  go  back  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  Finance  and  to  the 
statement  of  the  Attorney  General: 

It  Is  contempl.itcd  by  your  committee  that 
all  Lssues  dealing  wlrh  the  rrwnner  of  dl- 
vostit'.ire  .ire  to  be  cictTmh'.ed  J-idlcla'.ly. 
solely  with  referer.ce  to  t.'ie  aritl'ru-t  prin- 
ciples announc<><l  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  Du  Pont  case. 

The  Attorney  General  l.as  asked  that 
that  be  made  crystal  clear  in  the  lc!,:is!a- 
tive  record  on  the  pending  bill.  It  is 
made  crystal  cloar  in  the  lan),'.ia'-'e  of 
the  bill,  in  the  CL^mmitti-e  repc)rt  on  the 
bill,  in  the  statement  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  in  the  state- 
ment uf  the  Sf-nator  from  Delaware,  and 
in  tlie  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
C)kiahoma.  Therefore  the  optK)site  is 
the  case.  We  do  not  seek  to  influence 
the  court  in  iLs  decision.  We  specilically 
say  io  in  the  bill  and  in  the  report. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  fr jm 
OkLihoma  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia can  pour  all  the  perfumes  of 
Arabia  on  the  bill  and  say  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  inllutnco  the  court,  but  all 
the  perfurae.s  of  Arabia  cannot  blot  out 
what  tlie  effect  of  the  bill  would  be 
namely,  iliat  it  would  ^^lve  a  tax  advan- 
ta  e  to  a  pa.'-.s-throu_;h  rather  than  to  a 
sale  of  General  Motors  stock  by  Chii.s- 
tiana,  and  hencr  direct  tlie  hand  of  the 
court.  Secondly,  the  bill  comes  down 
on  the  Du  Pont  side  of  the  ca.se.  as  Du 
Pont  argues  that  a  sale  of  63  million  - 
shares  would  hurt  tlie  value  of  the  .stock, 
whereas  the  Department  of  Ju.^tice  is 
arguing  that  there  would  be  no  such 
requirement  for  a  stock  sale  in  the  open 
market  in  any  such  lar'-;e  amount. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  auree  with  my  friend 
on  one  statement  he  made — and  iie  unci 
I  do  not  often  a;:ree  He  spok<>  ab<nit 
th-:-  perfumes  of  Arabia.  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  them  So  far  as  I  know  th.eir 
delectable  odors  have  never  ravi.shed 
me 

He-'ardU.s  of  what  they  mii^ht  do,  all 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  do  not  chani;e 
the  lant;uai'e  in  the  report;  neither  do 
the  ima-;in:iiKs  of  the  Senator  from  Il- 
hnois. I  say  that  b<'cause  the  re;)ort  is 
proof  aijainst  the  perfumes  of  Arabia 
which  must  have  .<^ome  particular  cliarm 
or  ^eductlve  lure,  or  they  would  not  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  eloquent  iarniuaje 
w  h.ich  the  Senator  from  Uiinous  has  u.scd 
Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  am  sorry;  I  para- 
phrased some  Innrjua'-'e  by  Shakespt-are. 
Mr.  KERR,  I  do  not  want  to  be  nc- 
cu.>ed  of  bcin.;  disrespectful  to  Shake- 
speare. 

Mr.  DOl'GLAS.  The  Sen.itor  would 
never  be  disrespt>ctful  to  Shakespeare. 
Mr.  KERR.  No.  nt>.  If  the  prrfunns 
of  Arabia,  whatever  thfy  may  be.  will 
leave  this  languai;e  unchan-.-ed  in.sofar 
as  the  court  is  concerned.  I  know  that 
the  cold,  analytical  discussions  and 
statements  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 


will  leave  the  court  equally  undisturbed 

and  unmoved. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  we  may  become 
cold  and  unemotional 

Mr.   KERR      Let  us  not  do  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  tell  me  what  would  be 
the  basis  of  the  tax.  under  present  law. 
on  a  pass-through  of  Christiana  stock  to 
the  stockholders  of  Christiana? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
tax  would  be  en  Chiistiana  stock  on 
a  pass-lhrou;;h  through  Christiana  to 
Ciiii.-tiana  stockholders.  I  cannot  an- 
swer the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  GORE.     General  Motors  stock 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  meant  to  say  on  a 
pass-through  of  General  Motors  stock 
through  Christiana  to  stockholders  of 
Christiana. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  effect  of  a  pa.ss- 
throu.:»h  of  Gt  neral  Motors  stock  to  the 
stockliolders  of  Christiana  would  result 
in  their  t>eing  required  to  pay  the  ordi- 
nary incomt'  tax  at  the  rates  prescribed, 
based  on  the  market  value  of  General 
Motors  stock  which  was  thus  received  by 
them  from  Christiana. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  The  Senator  Is  ab.so- 
lutely  coirect.  That  would  be  at  a  ver>- 
high  rate  of  taxation. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  seek 
thaf 

Mr     DOUGLAS.      I    think    so    know- 
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Mr  KFRR      There  it  is.  Mr  President 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Just  a  moment. 
pUa.se. 

Mr.  KERR      There  it  is. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  What  ts  the  Senator's 
question'' 

Mr  KERR.  There  is  the  answer.  That 
is  the  puriwse  of  the  Senator  from  lUi- 

11 VI  is. 

M:-  DOUGLAS  I  did  not  understand 
tlie  Senator's  question. 

Mr  KERR.  IXx'5  the  Senator  disclaim 
the  purpose? 

Mr.  DOUGL.\S.  Certainly,  it  is  not 
my  purpo-e  to  apply  such  a  Ux  to  tlie 
numbius  of  the  family. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  only  take  the  Senator 
at  lus  word. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Oklaiioma  is  moving  altogether  too  f<ist 
for  nie.  I  wa.^  trying  to  obtain  an  analy- 
sKs  of  tiic  dilTercnces  under  the  proposed 
bill  as  compared  with  the  present  law 
on  a  piiss-throuuh  of  tliat  stock.  The 
Sriiatur  fioin  OKlaiioma  has  very  cor- 
rectly said  that  the  tax  would  be  at  or- 
duiary  inc.  -me  tax  rates.  That  was  w  iiat 
I  was  trying  to  e.stabhsh.  and  I  thougiit 
I  wa.s  coinmer.ting  on  that  i.'-.sue.  li..- 
Senator  knows  that  80  percent  of  the 
Christiana  stock  is  owned  by  member.-  of 
the  Du  i'ont  faniiiy. 

.Mr    KERR.     That  is  incoirect. 
Mr   DOUCiLAS      They  own  or  coni.ol 
£0  percent 

Mr  KERR.  Hardly. 
Mr  IX)UGLAS.  They  control  80  per- 
cent. Inasmuch  a.s  the  Du  Pont  family 
is  a  very  wealthy  family,  it  would  mean 
ui  all  probability  that  tlie  tax  rate  would 
be  from  60  to  91  percent.  I  do  not  believe 
th.v  .should  pay  that  rate  of  taxation.  I 
want  to  make  that  clear.  I  made  it  clear 
m  the  m<'etin;,'s  of  the  committee.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  bear  mc  out. 


Will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  tell 
me  what  the  rate  of  taxation  on  this 
group  would  be  in  the  event  the  bill  were 
passed  in  its  present  form? 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  bill  were  passed  in 
its  present  form,  the  question  of  divesti- 
ture would  still  be  before  the  court,  un- 
influenced by  the  bill  as  passed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Suppose  the  court 
should  order  divestiture  by  a  pass- 
through? 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  court  ordered  a 
divestiture  by  a  pass-through,  the  stock- 
holders of  Christiana  would  pay  a  capital 
gains  tax. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Under  the  bill  a 
modified  capital  gains  tax. 

Mr.  KERR.  A  capital  gains  tax  on  the 
amount  of  the  market  value  of  General 
Motors  stock  received  in  excess  of  their 
cost  in  Christiana  stock. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  that  is  sub- 
stantially correct. 

Mr.  KERR.    I  know  it  is. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  point  out  that  this 

would  be 

Mr.   KERR      But   I   say   this   to   the 

Senator  from  Illinois,  in  that  regard 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  finish? 
Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  may  finish  in 
a  moment.  If  the  court  does  not  order 
a  pass-through,  or  permits  it,  but  orders 
the  sale  by  Christiana  of  this  stock,  the 
same  tax  will  be  paid  by  Christiana  that 
would  be  paid  under  the  circumstance 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No. 
Mr.  KERR.  The  owners  of  Christiana 
would  have  the  value  of  their  Investment 
decreased  by  the  same  amount,  because 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the 
corporation  paying  a  capital  gains  tax  in 
the  amount  of  the  market  value  above 
the  cost  to  Christiana  and  the  stock- 
holder receiving  it  and  paying  a  capital 
gains  tax  ori  the  same  amount.  If 
Christiana  sells  it,  it  will  pay  a  capital 
gains  tax.  If  the  stockholder  receives  it, 
he  will  pay  the  capital  gains  tax. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  say  that  un- 
der the  pending  bill,  on  a  pass-through, 
the  individual  stockholder  in  Christiana 
would  pay  a  modified  capital  gains  tax. 
the  maximum  of  which  would  be  less 
than  25  r>ercent. 

Mr.  KERR.  Will  the  Senator  show  me 
that  language  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  very  statement 
which  the  Senator  has  made,  and  which 
he  will  undoubtedly  correct  in  the  Rec- 
ord, indicates  that  it  would  not  be  a 
pure  or  full  capital  gains  tax,  but  that 
there  would  be  deducted  from  the  cur- 
rent market  value  of  the  General  Motors 
stock  received  the  price  originally  paid 
for  the  Christiana  stock  in  determining 
capital  gains. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  the  basis  of  all 
capital  gains  taxes.  The  tax  is  on  the 
gain,  not  on  the  total  amount  of  the 
sale.  That  is  what  a  pure  capital  gains 
tax  is — if  a  capital  gains  tax  can  be 
pure. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  modified  to  have 
a  one  and  one -third  share  factor. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 


Mr.  MILLER,  "the  capital  gains  tax 
would  eventually  be  the  same,  because 
when  the  basis  of  the  Du  Pont  stock  is 
reduced  to  zero,  eventually  when  that 
stock  is  sold  the  capital  gains  tax  will 
be  on  that  much  greater  profit.  Sooner 
or  later  the  result  will  be  the  same  with 
respect  to  capital  gains.  -; 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Under  the  bill,  it  is 
a  modified  capital  gains  tax,  not  a  ptu-e 
capital  gains  tax  and  would  be  lower 
than  on  a  so-called  pure  capital  gains 
tax. 

Mr.  KERR.     Not  all  the  way. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  modified  in  the 
way  I  mentioned;  namely,  that  there 
will  be  one  and  one- third  shares  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock  for  each  share  of  Du 
Pont  held. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  the  owner  of  Chris- 
tiana stock  will  not  get  it  that  way. 
Christiana  will  get  it  that  way.  That 
is  the  way  Christiana  will  get  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct;  and 
if  Christiana  passes  it  through,  that  will 
be  the  way  in  which  the  individual  stock- 
holder of  Christiana  will  receive  the 
amotuit. 

Mr.  KERR.  So  the  capital  gains  tax 
will  apply  to  the  same  amount  of  money, 
whether  it  is  paid  by  Christiana  or  paid 
by  the  stockholder. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    No. 

Mr.  KERR.  Of  course  it  will.  That 
is  the  provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  under  the  bill  no  change 
is  made  in  existing  law  so  far  as  dives- 
titure by  sale  by  Christiana  is  con- 
cerned. The  change  is  made  so  far  as 
divestiture  by  pass-through  is  con- 
cerned, and  therefore  favors  granted  by 
the  bill  are  for  divestiture  by  pass- 
through  rather  than  by  sale.  While  the 
latter  point  may  seem  somewhat  con- 
fused, I  am  quite  certain  it  will  be  found 
that  under  the  bill  divestiture  by  pass- 
through  by  Christiana  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  low-er  capital  gains  tax  than 
will  divestiture  by  sale  for  the  latter 
will  bear  a  pure  and  not  a  modified 
capital  gains  tax. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  could  not 
be  more  mistaken.  Under  the  law,  di- 
vestiture by  pass-through  would  result 
in  a  different  treatment.  But  the  Sen- 
ator has  taken  both  positions  here  this 
afternoon:  First,  that  he  favored  the 
application  of  the  ordinary  income  tax 
rate;  and  then  he  immediately  corrected 
that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  did  not  under- 
stand what  the  Senator  was  saying.  I 
thought  he  was  saying  something  else. 
I  do  not  favor  the  application  of  ordi- 
nary income  tax  rates  on  the  accruals 
in  value  which  will  occur  because  of  the 
increase  in  value  of  General  Motors 
stock.  I  wish  to  make  that  absolutely 
clear. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  the  Senator  and  I 
are  entirely  in  accord  on  that  point. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  alternative  which 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  knows 
about  is  to  provide  that  instead  of  the 
rates  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
said  he  would  not  want  to  see  applied, 
the  capital  gains  rate  shall  apply  to  this 
provision  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  a  pass-through 
by  Christiana,  something  more  than 
that  is  provided.  It  is  a  modified  cap- 
ital gains  tax  which  makes  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  taxation  less  than  25  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  in  error  on  that.  I  can  only  en- 
lighten him.  If  he  is  correct,  I  am  sure 
he  will  show  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa the  provision  in  the  bill  that 
makes  the  difference. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  not  the  basis 
of  the  Christiana  stock  be  written  down 
to  zero? 

Mr.  KERR.  If  it  were,  then  the  en- 
tire market  value  would  be  subject  to  a 
capital  gains  tax,  and  the  25  percent  of 
the  total  amount  of  the  tax  would  be 
charged. 

If  the  value  of  Christiana  stock  in  the 
hands  of  a  stockholder  were  zero,  then 
the  stockholder  in  Christiana  would  have 
to  pay  25  percent  of  the  entire  market 
value  of  what  he  received.  The  Sen- 
ator knows  that.  There  is  no  abler  msin 
in  the  Senate,  with  reference  to  revenue 
and  taxation,  than  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. He  knows  that  if  a  capital  gains 
tax  is  applied,  it  is  applied  to  the  in- 
crease in  value;  and  if  the  increase  is 
from  zero  to  100,  the  100  is  taxable.  If 
the  increase  is  from  2  to  100,  then  98  is 
taxable. 

So  if  the  value  of  Christiana  stock  in 
the  hands  of  a  Christiana '  stockholder 
has  been  reduced  to  zero,  and  if  the 
Christiana  stockholder  receives  1,000 
shares  of  Greneral  Motors  stock,  under 
the  bill  he  will  owe  25  percent  of  the 
market  value  of  the  1,000  shares  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  support  the  bill  as  a  fair  and 
equitable  bill  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  the  Government  and  the  stock- 
holders of  the  companies  involved.  I 
think  there  is  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing on  some  of  these  points.  The 
^nator  from  Illinois  is  correct  in  saying 
that  if  there  is  a  pass-through  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock  by  Christiana,  the 
stockholders  receiving  the  General  Mo- 
tors stock  would  reduce  the  value  of 
General  Motors  stock  by  the  cost  of  the 
Christiana  stock,  and  would  upon  receipt 
of  the  stock  pay  a  capital  gains  tax  on 
the  difference. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  bringing  out  that 
point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
upon  the  sale  of  the  Christiana  stock, 
which  would  have  been  reduced  to  zero, 
if  and  when  it  were  sold,  the  answer 
would  be  exactly  the  same  as  was  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
KerrI.  If  the  Christiana  stock  cost,  for 
example,  $5  a  share,  and  a  person  re- 
ceived $75  worth  of  General  Motors 
stock,  he  would  immediately  owe  a  cap- 
ital gains  tax  on  the  $70  upon  receipt  of 
the  General  Motors  stock.  Then  when 
he  sold  the  Christiana  stock,  the  original 
stock,  instead  of  having  a  $5  cost  factor, 
would  have  a  zero  factor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  very  accurate  and  very  fair, 
as  he  is  always.    However,  is  there  any 
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real,  practical  possibility  of  the  Du  Pont 
family  selling  Christiaxia  stock  and 
hence  realizing  the  full  capital  gains  tax 
revenue  effects  in  the  near  future?  As 
th?  Senator  well  knows.  Christiana  is  the 
family  holding  company  which  the  Du 
Pont  family  have  develoE>ed  in  order  to 
keep  control  over  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Christiana  will  sell  or 
distribute  its  Du  Pont  stock.  I  do  not 
bclu've  that  Congress  desires  to  leei.slate 
that  Christiana  divest  itself  of  if.s  Du 
Pent  stock.  Not  even  the  Supreme 
Court  or  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
requested  that.  Certainly  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  not  suggesting  that  the 
bill  should  be  amended  in  a  manner 
which  would  force  Christiana  to  set  rid 
of  all  its  Du  Pont  .stock.  If  that  is  the 
way  we  want  the  Crovernment  to  obtain 
revenue,  we  should  pass  a  law  now  which 
would  provide  that  everyone  in  the 
United  States  must  cash  in  immediately 
all  of  his  potential  capital  eain.s  and  pay 
the  capital  gains  tax.  In  that  way  pre- 
sumably a  tremendous  amount  of  reve- 
nue would  come  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. However,  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
in  America  has  gone  so  far  as  advocating 
forced  sales  solely  for  the  purtwse  of 
providing  the  US.  Oovcrnment  with 
revenue.  Not  even  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  advocating  such  a  procedure. 

Whether  the  stock  is  held.  sold,  or 
distributed  to  the  stockholders,  the  bill 
in  no  way  affects  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  As  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  stated,  and  as  has  been 
spelled  out  in  the  committee  report,  it 
i.s  the  clear  intention  of  the  committee — 
and  we  included  this  language  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Treasury  Department — that  we 
in  no  way  seek  to  attempt  to  influence 
the  court  as  to  the  method  of  divestiture. 
The  reason  there  is  a  paragraph  deal- 
ing with  Christiana  is  that  the  com- 
mittee felt — and  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  agrees — that  regardless  of 
what  the  final  decision  may  be.  whether 
Chri.stiana  is  to  pass  through  the  stock, 
sell  the  stock,  or  keep  it.  when  Chris- 
tiana receives  the  stock,  it  should  pay  a 
larger  corporate  tax.  The  bill  makes 
that  provision  by  changing  the  method 
of  computation  of  intercorporate  stock 
dividends. 

The    bill    makes    that    provision    for 
Christiana     alone,     which     I     think     is 
wrong.     I  supported  a  provision  which 
would  have  extended   the  principle   as 
general    legislation    to   all   corporations 
when  we  changed  this  particular  method 
of  computation  of  stock  dividends.    But 
the  Department  of  Justice  insisted  oth- 
erwise, and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  called  the  bill  back  to  include  a 
provision  restricting  the  new  method  of 
computation     solely     to     Christiana.     I 
reluctantly    acquiesced    in     that    view. 
However,  the  bill  does  raise  the  corpo- 
rate tax  on  Christiana,  which  would  be 
about   16   cents   a   share   under   present 
law,  to  about  $4  34  a  share,  based  upon 
a  $55  market  value  for  General  Motors. 
''hat  i.s  provided  in  the  bill  and  will  be 
eifective  regardless  of  whether  the  de- 
cision in  Chicago  be  to  pass  the  stock 
tiirough  or  to  permit  Christiana  to  kt^p 
it  or  to  order  it  sold. 


I  beluve  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
in  agreement  with  that  particular  pro- 
vision of  the  bill.  I  know  that  a  couple 
of  years  auo  he  agreed  with  me  that  this 
provision  should  be  changed. 

The  Si^nator  said  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  stock  of  Christiana  is  owned 
by  the  original  investors  in  Christiana. 
He  is  correct  on  that  point,  and  it  is 
upon  those  stockholders  that  the  tax 
liability  under  this  bill  will  fall. 

This  bill  practically  exempts  from  tax 
the  thou.sand.->  of  lilllo  stockholders  who 
CTtamly  could  not  in  any  way  have  been 
responsible  for  any  alleged  antitru.-,t 
violations.  The  bill  al.so  exempts  from 
tax  practic.illy  all  of  the  approximately 
50.000  employees  of  the  company  who 
have  purchased  .stock  under  the  com- 
pany's stock  purcha.^^e  plan.  In  fact,  the 
bill  exempts  from  tax  all  stockholders 
whose  cc>sts  of  Du  Pont  exceed  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  General  Motors  stock. 

Under     this     bill     the     more     than 
7. 0^0  stockholders  of  Chri.stiana — about 
1,800 — will  pay  practically  all  the  tax.  or 
about  $150  million  of  capital  srains  tax. 
The  other  5.000  smaller  .stockholders  will 
pay  le.ss  than  $5  million.    At  the  present 
markPt   value  of  General  Motors  each 
stockholder  will  receive  about  $75  worth 
of  General  Motors  stock  as  a  Du  Pont  Co. 
.stockholder,    and    all    of    those    stock- 
hoMpis  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  and  the  stock- 
hnidt  rs  of  the  Chri.stiana  Corp      should 
it  be  ord-rcd  lo  di.stribute— who  paid  $75 
or  more  for  their  stock  would  owe  zero 
tax  under  this  bill.    The  bill  would  elim- 
inate all  the  tax  on  all  the  sux^kholdrrs 
of   companies    who    are    named    in    the 
court  orcer  if  their  costs  were  in  excess 
of  the  v.Tluo  of  tlie  distributed  General 
Motors  s.ock.     That  means  that  all  the 
50-.some  thousand  employees  of  the  Du 
Pont   Co     who   purcha.scd    stock    under 
their  company's  stock  purchase  plan — 
and  mo.^■.  of  that  stock  has  been  pur- 
chased since  1950 — will  be  exempt  from 
all  taxation  under  this  bill.     Under  this 
bill  we  shift  the  tax  burden  to  tho.se  who 
the  committee  feels  are  be.st  able  to  pay 
the  tax— that  is,  those  who  have  the  lea.st 
cost  factor  and   the  larL;est  amount  of 
^;a:n 

For  example,  if  the  Du  Pont  stock  cost 
$60  the  owner  would  owe  an  immediate 
capital  gains  tax  on  $15.  and  for  future 
tax  purposes  his  cost  of  Du  Pont  would 
be  reduced  to  zero. 

Au'ain.  suppfjse  his  Du  Pont  cost  $85. 
He  would  upon  receiving  the  $75  worth 
of  General  Motors  stock  assii;n  $75  as  the 
base  of  his  General  Motors  stock  and 
reduce  hi.s  cost  of  Du  Pont  to  $10.  He 
would  owj  no  tax. 

To  cite  another  case  on  this  point,  I 
call  attention  to  C)ne  of  the  lar^iest 
stockholders  of  Chri.stiana  Corp.  and 
a  top  official  of  the  Du  Pont  com- 
pany. I  shall  be  willing  to  furnish  his 
name  if  neces;sary.  This  individual  owns 
55.000  shires  of  Christiana  Corp.  stock 
with  a  co.st  of  only  30  cents  a  share. 
Under  the  bill,  the  Christiana  Corp. 
will  first  pay  $4.34  corporation  tax. 
and  if  the  General  Motors  stock  is  passed 
through  and  distributed  to  this  stock- 
holder, hi'  then  will  pay  the  full  capital 
gains  ta.v  on  the  $75  minus  30  cents. 
Under   exi-sting   law.   if   the   Christiana 


Corp.  were  to  sell  its  stock,  u  it  naturally 
would.  It  would  have  the  same  capital 
gams  tax  but  only  a  16-cent  corporation 
tax. 

So  this  bill  raises  the  tax  of  that 
stockholder  by  around  $4.30  a  share  for 
each  share  of  General  Motors  he  would 
pet. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  think  that  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  one  can  cor- 
rectly state  that  this  bill  is  designed  to 
help  those  who  have  the  large  profits 
or  the  officials  of  the  company.  On  tlie 
contrar>-.  the  bill  has  results  which  are 
directly  the  oppo.site  of  that.  * 

This  company  has  had  a  rather  re- 
markable growth  pattern  over  a  period  of 
years  and  subsequent  increases  in  the 
price  of  its  stock.  Therefore,  those  who 
have  owned  the  stock  for  many  years 
have  large  prolils.  But  under  our  system 
of  govenmient  there  is  nothing  against 
that,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  only  wish 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  have  is 
that  both  he  and  I  had  participated  m 
that  gain.  It  is  a  part  of  the  American 
system,  and  rather  than  censure  the 
officials  for  having  been  sucessful  I  be- 
lieve we  should  commend  them. 

Ihe  Senator  from  Illinois  will  remem- 
ber that  several  years  ago  I  opposed  a 
bill  which  I  felt  was  very  unfair  because 
it  taxed  ever>-  stockholder  exactly  the 
same  \Mthout  regard  to  the  cost  of  their 
stocks.  Under  tliat  bill  the  taxpayers 
who  had  actual  losses  would  pay  exactly 
the  .samp  tax  as  that  paid  by  stockholders 
who  had  a  prolit.  I  thought  that  was 
unfair,  and  I  thuik  the  Senator  from 
Ilhrou,  joined  me  in  opposing  that  bill. 
I  am  still  oppo.sed  to  such  a  propasal 
today.  I  tliink  that  tlie  bill,  if  it  is  to 
be  fair,  should  impose  the  tax  on  Uiosc 
who  have  the  gain,  and  that  is  what  this 
bill  does. 

There  have  been  read  to  the  Senate 
Uday  letters  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  'Virginia 
I  Mr  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  GoRil.  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  Douglas  1.  In  each  of  those 
letters  there  is  a  stated  recognition  of  the 
right  of  Congress  to  proceed  with  this 
measure,  and  each  of  those  letters  sug- 
eest^s  that  this  matter  is  entirely  one  for 
Congress  to  decide. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  in 
regard  to  this  subject,  as  other  Senators 
have.  Apparently  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment received  many  letters  from  tax- 
payers who  complained  about  the  pro- 
posed tax  treatment  under  existing  law. 
I  have  a  letter  which  was  used  in  reply 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  signed  by 
Lee  Loevinger.  A.ssistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Antitrust  Division.  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice:  and  W.  Wallace  Kirkpatrick. 
First  Assistant;  date  August  1,  1961.  In 
the  letter  they  state  the  following  to  a 
stockholder  who  had  written  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  I  am  omitting  tlie 
name  of  the  individual  to  whom  the 
letter  was  addressed: 

XjS.  Ocpartment  or  JusncK. 
Washington.  D.C..  Auf/utt  1.  1961 

DcAH ;  In  yuur  letter  dated  July  20. 

1961,  you  sxiggest  that  taxation  of  the  Du 
Porn-Cieneral  Motors  dtvwtlture  "amounts 
to  outright  c'jnftscatlon"  and  would  result  in 
a   wmdrail   to   the  United  States.     You  fur- 
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ther  suggest  that  the  Government  has  no 
right  to  tax  revenue  occasioned  by  a  dl- 
vestlttjre. 

7*he  Senate  Finance  Cofaunlttee  has  sched- 
uled bearings  on  a  blU  designed  to  change 
the  tax  Impact  oi  antitrust  divestiture  de- 
crees. 

The  letter  is  dated  Augiist  1,  Just  be- 
fore we  held  the  hearings.  I  read  fur- 
ther from  the  letter: 

since  Congress  establishes  in  the  first  In- 
.stance  the  occasion  for  the  application  of 
taxes,  and  thus  any  tax  due  as  a  result  of 
the  Du  Pont- General  Motors  decree  Is  di- 
rectly occasioned  by  the  actions  of  the  Con- 
gress, may  we  suggest  that  you  convey  your 
position  to  your  Senators  (one  of  whom. 
Senator  Williams,  is  a  prop>onent  of  the  bill 
under  consideration),  since  In  the  final 
anaiysls.  Congress  Is  the  sole  arbiter  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  imposition  of  any  tax. 
I  hope  we  have  been  of  some  assistance 
to  you  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lee  IjQEvnvGm. 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 
AntitrtLst  Division. 
By:  W.  WsLLACs  Kducpatvck. 

First  Asaittant. 

So  the  letter  stated — very  properly — 
that  the  person  addressed  should  con- 
tact the  members  of  the  Rnance  Com- 
mittee. The  letter  very  properly  states 
that  those  who  wish  to  inquire  about  the 
matter  or  protest  about  It  should  con- 
tact the  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  other  Members  of 
Congress  since  Congress  has  sole  Juris- 
diction over  tax  changes.  The  letter 
does  not  question  at  all  the  propriety  of 
contacting  the  Members  of  Congress  in 
regard  to  this  matter  nor  does  it  op- 
pose our  favorable  action. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  had  seen 
some  press  reports  about  the  letter  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  .  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
I  must  say  that  after  seeing  a  copy  of  the 
letter,  I  l)elieve  the  press  reports  are 
completely  misleading.  As  I  Interpret 
the  letter  signed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, it  states  that  there  had  been  some 
concern  in  his  Department  that  the 
court  might  construe  this  bill  as  telling 
the  court  how  it  should  write  its  decree; 
and  he  then  states: 

We  have  concluded,  however — 

And  I  shall  omit  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  surplusage  of  language,  because  I  think 
it  detracts  from  the  impact  and  the  di- 
rectness of  the  statements  made  by  the 
writer  of  the  letter — 

that  we  must,  and  the  courts  should,  accept 
the  statement  contained  in  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  report  on  the  pending  bill 
that  provisions  of  the  bill  with  respect  to 
a  pass-through  by  Christiana  are  not  In- 
tended to  be  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to^ 

And  now  the  committee  report  Is 
quoted — 

what  particular  method  of  divestiture  of 
General  Motors  stock  *  •  *  is  appropriate. 

In  effect,  the  Attorney  General  there 
is  saying  to  us  that  he  does  not  believe 
that  he.  himself,  could  hare  written  any 
better  language  to  make  clear  that  we 
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are  not  trying  to  tell  the  court  how  to 
decide  that  lawsuit. 

Then  on  page  2  of  the  letter — and 
again  I  should  like  to  omit  what  I  deem 
to  be  a  surplusage  of  language,  because 
I  think  it  tends  to  obscure  what  the 
Attorney  General  was  saying: 

We  •  •  •  believe  •  •  •  that  the  expressions 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  •  •  • 
should  persuade  the  district  court  that  Con- 
gress Is  not  attempting  to  Influence  the  re- 
lief granted  by  the  court  so  that  the  bill 
would  not  Interfere  with  the  relief  sought 
by  the  Government. 

Then  I  skip  a  few  words;  and  then  he 
states: 

It  woxild  be  most  helpful,  however.  If  In 
further  discussion  of  this  bill  In  the  Senate, 
It  could  be  made  crystal  clear  that  the  pro- 
visions In  H.R.  8847  with  respect  to  a  pass- 
through  of  General  Motors  stock  by  Christi- 
ana Is  not  Intended  as  an  expression  of  con- 
gressional opinion  as  to  the  method  of  di- 
vestiture so  that  If  the  Court  agrees  with 
the  Government  that  sale  and  not  distribu- 
tion Is  the  effective  remedy.  It  will  follow 
the  Supreme  Coxirt  ruling  to  decree  that 
remedy,  and  feel  free  of  any  contrary  con- 
gressional mandate. 

As  one  member  of  the  committee,  I  am 
prepared  to  state  right  now,  just  as  I 
have  heard  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee state,  that  that  is  what  we  in- 
tend; namely,  that  the  committee  agrees 
that  the  case  should  be  decided  by  the 
court  on  antitrust  law  principles.  We 
agree  about  that ;  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  said  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawao-e.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  it  has 
been  said  by  all  concerned ;  namely,  that 
the  court  should  decide  the  case  on  an- 
titrust law  principles,  if  the  court  de- 
cides to  decide  it. 

If  the  court  decides  the  case  in  any 
manner  we  have  or  have  not  anticipated 
insofar  as  this  bill  is  coneemed,  of 
course,  that  will  be  the  eflfective  la.w- 
There  is  nothing  we  can  do  aBout  fiiat. 
The  tax  laws  were  drawn  without  refer- 
ence to  the  antitrust  laws.  I  myself 
have  introduced  bills  to  try  to  upset 
some  of  what  I  believed  to  have  been 
the  unintended  effect  of  decisions,  tax- 
wise,  involving  antitrust  matters.  For 
example,  I  have  proposed  amendments — 
I  l)elieve  the  Senator  has  supported 
them — whereby  when  treble  damages 
have  resulted  l)ecause  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  the  period  over  which  the  damages 
are  to  be  paid  is  to  be  considered  for  the 
purpose  of  taxes,  rather  than  1  year. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  approved  of  the  bill  as  it  has 
been  drawn,  and  has  no  objections  to  it. 
It  seems  to  me,  if  he  had  objections,  he 
should  have  stated  them  before  our  com- 
mittee, which  he  failed  to  do,  or  he 
should  have  stated  them  in  the  letter.  I 
find  nothing  in  the  letter  or  in  the  testi- 
mony given  by  his  representative,  speak- 
ing for  the  Antitrust  Division,  to  indicate 
any  opposition  to  the  bill.  Nor  do  I  find 
any  such  suggestion  in  the  letter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct;  but  in  reference  to 
that  point,  since  some  confusion  may 
have  arisen  as  a  result  of  press  releases, 
let  me  Just  read  from  a  part  of  the  letter 
the  Attorney  General  wrote  to  the  chair- 


man of  the  Finance  Committee,  dated 
January  13,  1962,  which  letter  was 
placed  in  the  Record  earlier  this  after- 
noon: 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  when  It 
appeared  that  Congress  desired  to  give  relief 
In  the  Du  Pont  situation  by  changing  the 
character  of  the  tax  on  divestiture,  we  urged 
that  If  this  relief  was  to  be  granted.  It  should 
not  only  be  In  the  form  of  general  legisla- 
tion; such  general  legislation  might  be  an 
Inducement  to  future  anticompetitive  acqui- 
sitions by  others.  We  also  urged  that  if 
relief  was  to  be  granted  In  the  Du  Pont  situ- 
ation, it  should  be  available  only  If  the 
divestiture  occurred  within  3  years  Eifter  it 
was  decreed. 

I  am  still  quoting  from  the  letter  is- 
sued last  Saturday  by  the  Attorney 
Greneral. 

When  H.R.  8847  was  so  limited  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  did  not  object 
to  Its  passage.  If  It  is  still  the  will  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  such  a  measure,  our  position 
remains  the  same. 

So  the  Department  has  no  objection. 

Continuing  with  this  letter  of  the  At- 
torney General,  they  reaffirm  their  con- 
cern on  only  one  point.  They  express 
approval  of  the  statement  in  the  com- 
mittee report  in  which  it  is  clearly  stated 
that  we  were  not  influencing  the  court's 
decision  as  to  whether  the  stock  should 
be  divested  or  sold.  All  the  Attorney 
General  asked  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  do  was  to  reaffirm  the  state- 
ment as  contained  in  our  report  as  the 
clear  intent  of  the  legislation  when  we 
pass  it.  With  that  understanding,  as 
the  chairman  has  stated  it,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  quoted  it,  and 
as  I  have  quoted  it  again,  with  that 
clarification  of  our  position,  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  told  us  he  has  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill's  being  passed.  This 
is  what  we  stated  in  the  committee  re- 
port: 

Your  committee  wishes  to  make  It  very 
clear  that  it  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  what 
particular  method  of  divestiture  of  General 
Motors  stock  by  Du  Pont  or  by  Christiana 
Is  appropriate. 

We  have  repeatedly  made  it  very  clear 
that  we  are  making  no  recommenda- 
tion. AU  the  Attorney  General  has 
asked  us  to  do  is  repeat  that  when  the 
bill  is  acted  on  by  Congress. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, having  made  it  clear  to  the  Senate 
that  this  Senator  finds  no  objection  to 
the  bill  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
I  want  to  make  it  equally  clear  that  I 
am  not  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  I  have  been  known 
to  approve  decisions  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  I  have  been  known  to  op- 
pose them,  such  as  the  position  taken 
on  the  farm  cooperatives.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  to  tir  to  read  into  that  let- 
ter some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Justice  Department  Is  a  very  strained 
interpretation  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator's  statonent. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  read  Into 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Treasury  on  the  present 
position  of  the  Treasury  Department 
with  regard  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  KERR.  The  letter  is  dated  Janu- 
ary 13.  1962,  and  reads  as  follows. 

Th«  General  CouNsn.  or  the  T»«AstTRT, 

Washington.  DC,  January  8.  1962. 
Hon    Hajlry  F.  Btrc, 
Cfiatrman,  Committee  on  Finance. 
U.S.  Senate,   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  Bilr.  CoUn  Stam  h<i« 
passed  on  to  me  your  request  for  a  statement 
of  the  present  position  of  the  Trea.-^ury  De- 
partment with  regard  to  H_R.  8847.  which 
would  provide  tax  relief  to  Individual  share- 
holders receiving  distributions  of  stock  as 
a  result  of  antitrust  divestitures  and  would 
provide  new  tax  treatment  to  corporate 
shareholders  receiving  divested  antitrust 
stock  which  has  appreciated  in  value  In  the 
hands  of  the  distributor. 

The  Treasury  Department  would  not  ob- 
ject to  the  bin  In  Its  prcbent  form  being 
enacted  Into  law.  This  Is.  of  course,  the 
same  pxjsltlon  I  expressed  on  behalf  of  the 
Treasury  Department  before  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Meajis  Committee  when  these  committees 
were  considering  the  bill   last  fall. 

With   best  wishes. 
-  -         -    Sincerely. 

Robert  H  Knight, 

General  Counsel 

Mr.  S ALTO NST ALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wish  to  ask 
two  or  three  questions  in  order  to  un- 
derstand the  purport  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  If  no  legislation  is  passed 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  before  us.  all 
the  General  Motors  stock  that  has  been 
distributed  as  stock  dividend  would  be 
taxed  at  the  full  tax  rate  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That 
is  correct.  In  some  of  the  higher  tax 
brackets  it  would  mean  as  much  as  87 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  stock  would 
be  confiscated.  Even  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  said  he  would  not  want  to 
go  that  far. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  bill  is 
passed  and  if  the  stock  of  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  was  bought  at  less  than  the  value 
at  which  the  General  Motors  stock  will 
be  distributed,  there  will  be  a  tax  on  the 
difference  on  the  surtax.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.     WILLIAMS     of     Delaware       It 
would  be  taxed  at  the  capital  gains  rate. 
For  example,   at  todays  market  value 
General   Motors  stock   is   $55   a   share. 
A  Du  Pont  stockholder  would  get  one 
and  one-third  shares  of  General  Motors 
for  each  share  of  stock.     That  means 
General  Motors  stock  in  the  equivalent 
of  $75  will  be  distributed  to  the  share- 
holder of  each  share  of  Du   Pont  Co 
If  Du  Pont  stock  had  cost  $60,  its  cost 
would    be    reduced    to   zero   and    there 
would   be   an   immediate   capital   gains 
tax  on  $15.    If  the  cost  of  Du  Pont  was 
$80  a  share  and  he  received  $75  worth 
of  General  Motors  stock  he  would  reduce 
Du  Pont   on  his  books  to  $5   a  share 
and  carry  General  Motors  at  $75,  and 
there  would  be  no  tax. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  the  tax 
would  come  when  the  Du  Pont  stock  was 
sold.  If  it  had  been  bought  at  less  than 
the  value  of  $75,  which  figiire  the  Sena- 
tor has  used  as  an  example,  that  would  be 
the  figure  used  to  compute  the  capital 
gains  tax.  If  it  waa  bought  at  a  higher 
figure,  then  the  Du  Pont  stock  would  be 


put  at  the  value  between  $75  and  $85, 
for  example,  and  the  capital  gains  tax 
would  come  when  Du  Pont's  stock  wtis 
sold  at  a  profit,  and  not  before.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    That  is 
correct.     There  is  a  precedent  for  this. 
Let  us  consider  the  utilities  which  ob- 
tain rights-of-way  throughout  the  coun- 
try.    Those    rights-of-way    are    usually 
obtained  on  99-year  leases.     Suppose  the 
Senator  had  bought  a  farm  for  $10,000 
and    I    had    purchased   one    for    $5,000 
The   utility   gets   a   99-year    lease   from 
each  of  us  and  pays  us  $6,000      Under 
existing   law,   the  co.st   is   reduced   from 
$10,000   to   $4,000,   and   when   the  farm 
IS  sold  it  IS  sold  on  the  basis  of  a  cost 
$4,000.     The  Senator  would  owe  no  im- 
mediaU^    tax.     On    the    other    hand,    I 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  my  farm  from 
$5,000  to  zero  for  tax  purposes,  but  hav- 
ing received  $1,000  above  my  cost  basis 
I  would  owe  a  capital  tiains  tax  on  $1,000 
That  is  exactly  the  formula  with  which 
we  are  deahng   in  regard  to  owners  of 
Du  Pont  and  Christiana,  under  the  bill 
However,  it  will  apply  to  Christiana  only 
if  the  Court  orders  the  General  Motors 
stock  to  be  distributed;   then   they  will 
pay  an  immediate  capital  ^ains  tax  on 
the  amount  by  which  the  market  value 
of  the  General  Motors  stock  exceeds  the 
original  cost. 

Mr    SALTONSTALL      The  Senator  i.s 
speaking  now  of  Christiana' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  LH>lawan'  I  am 
speaking  of  either  Du  Pont  or  Christiana. 
Under  the  bill  a  stockholder  would  get 
the  b<'nefit  of  the  return  of  capital 
method  only— and  I  emphasize  the  word 
"only  ' — if  the  court  rules  the  company 
must  divest  to  the  stockholders  If  the 
court  does  not  rule  the  company  mast 
divest  but  that  the  company  must  sell 
there  would  be  paid  a  capital  gains  tax 
under  existing  law  and  under  this  bill 
The  bill  makes  no  chan^'e 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  When  the  Sen- 
ator u.ses  the  word  "divest."  as  opposed  to 
"sale,"  what  does  he  mean? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  By  -di- 
vest. '  I  mean  to  distribute  the  General 
Motors  stock  to  the  respective  stock- 
holders of  Christiana  or  Du  Pont.  If 
Christiana  distributes  the  General 
Motors  stock  which  it  would  receive  from 
Du  Pont  to  its  own  stockholders,  and  If 
there  had  been  an  order  from  the  court 
that  the  company  must  divest  its  stock  to 
the  stockholders,  then  the  stockholders 
will  get  the  benefit  of  computing  a  capi- 
tal gains  tax  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
have  just  described  with  respect  to  Du 
Pont. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL     If  there  is  a  sale, 
what  would  be  the  case? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  If  there 
is  a  sale,  it  would  be  a  capital  gains  tax 
in  either  instance.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  there  is  not  a  court  order  that  they 
must  divest  themselves  of  this  stock  or 
take  action  by  sale  and  the  company  de- 
cides lo  voluntarily  distribute  the  stock 
anyway,  it  would  be  taxable  under  this 
bill  and  under  existing  law  at  the  regu- 
lar income  tax  rates.  That  was  a  pro- 
vision put  in  on  the  specific  request  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr   SALTONSTALL.     May  I  ask  the 
Senator  one  more  question? 
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Mr.  WILT  JAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
was  to  prevent  the  company  from  having 
the  benefit  of  this  provision  if  they  do 
not  need  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  respect  to 
the  bill  which  we  are  now  asked  to  pass. 
the  whole  theory  is  that  because  the 
stockholders  had  no  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion or  a  vote  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion we  should  eliminate  the  surtax 
stock  dividend  idea  and  put  this  on  a 
capital  gains  tax  basis;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct  There  is  one  other  change  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  which  should  be  pointed 
out  and  which  will  be  effective  regard- 
less of  what  the  court  decision  in  Chi- 
cago may  be  in  respect  to  Christiana. 

Under  existing  law,  Christiana  would 
pay  approximately  16  cents  per  share 
for  each  share  of  General  Motors  stock 
It  receives  Under  this  bill  that  would 
be  raised  from  16  cents  to  $4.34  based  on 
a  value  of  $55  a  share  for  General  Mo- 
Uns  stocks,  which  means  that  under  the 
bill  Christiana's  tax  as  a  corporation 
would  be  ral.sed  from  around  $3  million 
to  around  $80  million.  That  provision 
will  be  effective  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens in  the  court.  In  other  words,  if 
this  bill  docs  not  pass.  Christiana,  as  a 
corporation,  will  be  about  $75  million  to 
$80  million  better  off  than  it  would  be 
otherwise. 

We  might  say  that  Christiana  is  the 
only  company  so  affected.  I  think  we 
made  a  mistake  in  that  regard  This 
problem  was  considered  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  by  our  commit- 
tee, and  I  thmk  all  of  us  who  voted  for 
the  bill  felt  the  provision  should  be  gen- 
eral law,  but  the  Justice  Department  for 
some  reason  wanted  us  to  restrict  this 
provision  at  this  time  to  those  companies 
which  are  affected  in  this  court  decision 
Upon  their  insistence  we  did  so.  There- 
fore, it  will  be,  in  effect,  a  discrimina- 
tory tax  increase  to  one  corporation 
alone.  I  think  that  is  unfortunate,  but 
that  will  be  the  result  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  principle 
behind  the  whole  bill  Is  the  fact  that  the 
stockholders  had  no  opportunity  to  say 
what  they  wished  to  do,  but  it  was  done 
for  them  by  the  court  or  by  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  purpose  and 
the  effect  of  the  bill  Is  to  shift  the  tax 
burden,  the  revenue  which  will  come  to 
the  Government,  from  those  who  are 
least  able  to  pay  it  to  those  who  have 
the  largest  gain  on  the  stock  which  they 
hold.  Only  those  who  have  had  the 
stock  over  a  period  of  years  and  who 
have  a  low  cost  factor  below  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  General  Motors  stock 
would  be  taxed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

For  instance,  there  are  some  50,000  to 
60.000  employees  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  who 
have  bought  stock  under  the  company's 
stock  purchase  plan.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  bill  nearly  all  of  them  will  be 
exempt  In  entirety  because  most  of  them 
have  a  cost  factor  In  excess  of  the  value 
of  the  General  Motors  stock  which  they 
will  receive. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  people  who 
do  not  have  that  cost  factor  are  the  orig- 
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inal  owners,  who  bought  the  stock  at  a 
low  price. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

For  instance,  an  Individual  may  have 
bought  stock  at  $75  per  share.  He  has 
a  cost  factor  of  $75.  He  gets  1.37  shares 
of  General  Motors  stock  worth  at  today's 
price  about  $75.    He  owes  no  tax. 

One  might  ask,  "Why  give  him  a  tax 
exemption  of  $75  on  cost  when  a  man 
who  has  a  cost  of  $25  for  General  Mo- 
tors stock  owes  an  ixmnediate  capital 
gains  tax  on  the  extra  $50?" 

The  reason  the  committee  thought 
that  was  fair  Is  that  when  the  stock- 
holder  bought  the  stock  at  $75  the  man 
from  whom  he  purchased  the  stock,  or 
the  series  of  owners  prior  thereto,  had 
paid  a  capital  gains  tax  on  that  stock 
already  as  the  market  price  progressed 
from  the  $1  per  share  It  was  originally 
up  to  the  $75.  For  Instance,  the  man 
who  bought  the  stock  at  $40  may  have 
sold  It  to  a  fellow  at  $75.  When  the  stock 
was  bought  at  $75  somebody  already  had 
paid  a  capital  gains  tax  on  the  sale  of 
the  stock  on  the  way  up.  Why  should 
we  charge  that  man  the  same  capital 
gains  rate  again  on  the  resale  of  the 
stock  when  the  situation  was  such  that 
the  tax  had  already  been  paid?  Why 
charge  that  man  exactly  tJie  same  as 
tlie  man  who  still  owned  the  stock,  at  a 
cost  of  $1  a  share? 

I  think  this  is  a  very  fair  bilL  Our 
committee  felt  it  was  a  fair  bill.  As  I 
pointed  out  before,  I  do  not  say  the  bill 
is  drafted  in  exactly  the  same  language 
I  would  draft  it  if  I  had  my  way.  I 
think  it  should  be  general  legislation 
rather  than  special  legislation,  but  we 
do  not  always  get  what  we  want,  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  knows. 

This  bill  does  represent  the  considered 
opinion  and  agreement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
most  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate,  as  shown  by  the  14-to-2  vote. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  Is  the  belief 
that  it  is  fair  to  the  Government  and  fair 
to  the  others  involved? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  Is 
fair  to  the  Government  and  fair  to  the 
stockholders,  and  it  is  the  fair  and  equi- 
table solution  to  what  I  would  say  is  one 
of  the  most  complicated  tax  problems 
we  have  had  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  wIU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  This  question  bears, 
I  think,  upon  one  phase  of  the  questions 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. I  thought  there  might  be  some 
confusion. 

K  we  do  not  act  on  the  bin  It  Is  not 
necessarily  true  that  all  of  the  General 
Motors  stock  will  hare  to  be  sold  or  dis- 
tributed as  a  dividend. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  senator  un- 
derstands that? 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield?  ^ 

The  Senator  used  the  word  "sold."  It 
is  my  understanding  the  stock  would  not 
have  to  be  sold,  but  it  would  be  taxed 
as  a  stock  dividend. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  the  point 
involTed.  Neither  is  necessarily  true.  It 
would  not  have  to  be  taxed  as  a  stock 
dividend,  necessarily.  This  is  one  of  the 
problems  with  which  the  court  in  Chi- 
cago is  dealing.  The  court  has  been 
asked  to  deal  with  it  in  equity. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  on  the 
point.  If  the  Chicago  court  were  to  act 
to  direct  Du  Pont  to  distribute  all  of  this 
as  a  stock  dividend,  or  to  sell  the  stock 
and  to  distribute  the  cash  as  a  dividend, 
is  there  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  order  might  be  in  violation  of  the 
law? 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes, 
and  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
twlnted  out.  there  are  methods  under 
existing  law  whereby  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
could  minimize  its  tax  burden.  One  of 
those  plans  was  presented  to  our  com- 
mittee, as  can  be  found  on  pages  8  and  9 
of  the  committee  hearings.  This  was 
offered  the  company,  assuming  that  the 
Congress  passed  no  legislation. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  This  is  the  case  un- 
der existing  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
existing  law. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  if  I  may  add  an- 
other point,  it  Is  the  law  even  if  the 
court  in  Chicago  does  not  direct  the  com- 
pany to  act  outside  of  existing  law.  or  to 
limit  the  potentialities  of  existing  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
the  court  order  if  the  Congress  does  not 
pass  any  law  the  company  will  have  10 
years  in  which  to  divest  itself  of  Its 
stock,  and  the  company  would  have  wide 
discretion  as  to  how  the  distribution  was 
made. 

All  that  the  cotirt  asked,  so  far  as  the 
Du  Pont  Co.  is  concerned,  is  dlvestitxire 
within  10  years.  At  this  point  I  wish  to 
say  that  this  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  argxmtient  was  made  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  Congress  to  act  before 
the  court  does,  so  that  the  court  can 
know  under  what  rules  they  are  operat- 
ing. This  bill  has  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  Justice  Department,  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  by  the  company — all  of 
them  have  agreed  to  our  committee — 
ttiat  they  would  go  along  with  a  term  of 
3  years  for  divestiture.  If  we  do  not  act 
there  will  be  a  10 -year  term  for  divesti- 
ture considered  by  the  court. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  court  may  re- 
fuse to  accept  this. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  court  may  re- 
fuse to  do  so.  The  court  does  not  have 
to  accept  it.  But,  if  it  does  accept  this, 
it  has  to  accept  the  3-year  divestiture 
period. 

This  la  a  plan  which  they  could  use 
to  mitigate  the  tax  burden  as  mentioned 
to  our  committee  in  the  hearings  on  this 
bill. 

This  is  a  plan  which  could  be  used  im- 
der  present  law. 

First,  the  company  could  offer  to  ex- 
change General  Motor  shares  for  Du 


Pont  common  at  a  ratio  which  would 
provide  a  premium  to  the  exchanging 
stockholders. 

They  claim  that  they  could  get  rid 
of  several  million  shares  In  that  manner. 
The  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Treasury  Department  agreed  that  such 
action  would  be  permissible  under  the 
law. 

Second,  they  could  make  an  "offer  to 
exchange  General  Motors  shares  for 
Du  Pont  preferred  at  a  ratio  in  which  the 
market  value  of  the  General  Motors 
stock  would  equal  the  call  price  of  the 
preferred."  They  could  get  rid  of  X 
number  of  shares  in  that  manner. 

Third,  they  could  make  "a  distribution 
of  a  portion  of  the  General  Motors 
shares  in  lieu  of  cash  dividends"  over  this 
period  of  10  years.  They  could  then 
make  "sale  of  the  General  Motors  shares 
remaining  after  the  foregoing  transac- 
tions had  taken  place." 

The  company  estimated  that  if  they 
followed  this  procedure,  which  they  felt 
sure  would  disrupt  the  market  condi- 
tions the  estimated  tax  to  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  $330  million  over 
a  period  of  10  years.  The  estimated 
revenue  under  the  bill  as  reported  last 
September  was  $350  million.  That  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  wsis  a  $45 
price  on  General  Motors  stock.  Since 
the  bill  was  reported  the  price  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock  has  advanced  from  $45 
to  $55  a  share,  and  for  that  reason  we 
are  using  an  estimate  of  an  additional 
$100  mllMon  revenue  that  would  accrue. 
Both  figures  would  be  changed.  A  ques- 
tion which  I  asked  the  representative  of 
the  Treasury  Department  is  found  on 
page  13: 

Does  the  Treasury  Department  agree  with 
the  estimate  of  $330  million  that  would  be 
paid  under  existing  law  as  the  result  of  the 
first  plan  which  they  presented  to  the  Ways 
and   Means  Committee? 

Mr.  Knight  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment said : 

Again,  on  the  basis  of  tfaelr  assumptions, 
their  mathematics  and  Interpretation  of  the 
law,  it  was  correct. 

So  there  is  no  disagreement  as  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  methods  whereby 
they  could  dispose  of  the  stock  under 
existing  law  without  paying  regular 
income  tax  rates. 

One  might  say  that  if  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  the  tax  liability  why  pass  the 
bill?  There  would  be  serious  market 
consequences  as  a  result  of  some  of  these 
proposed  actions,  and  again,  under  this 
plan,  the  tax  would  be  charged  against 
all  the  stockholders  without  any  regard 
to  their  original  cost.  In  other  words, 
an  individual  who  bought  Du  Pont  2 
years  ago  bought  it  at  a  time  when  the 
stock  sold  for  as  high  as  $275  a  share. 
Now  it  is  around  $225  a  share.  That 
individual  would  have  a  paper  loss  of 
$50  in  his  stock. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  stock- 
holder purchased  his  stock  40  years  ago 
at  a  price  as  low  as  $1  a  share,  which 
means  he  has  a  paper  profit  of  $224  a 
share.  Under  existing  law.  if  these 
plans  are  carried  out  or  if  the  company 
is  forced  to  sell,  the  tax  is  levied  equally 
against  both  stockholders  without  any 
regard  to  their  cost.    Such  tax  treatment 
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would  be  unfair.  The  committee  felt 
that  this  was  unfair.  Under  no  circum- 
stances under  our  tax  program  should  we 
ever  resort  to  taxing  a  stockholder  on  a 
loss.  I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate 
and  unfair  if  we  ever  resorted  to  such 
procedure.  For  that  reason  the  bill  came 
out  with  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

Furthermore,  under  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  Chris- 
tiana Corp.  be  forced  to  sell  its  stock  and 
pay  an  immediate  capital  ^ains  tax  it 
would  mean  that  charitable  organiza- 
tions, colleges,  and  so  forth,  would  be 
taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  the  other 
stockholders. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  explanation 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.     Mr.  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  support  the  Sen- 
ator. The  basic  argument  in  support  of 
the  bill  is  that  it  would  provide  for  a 
much  more  orderly  divestment,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  would  provide  for  equity 
in  the  treatment  of  the  profits  of  thase 
who  have  invested  in  Du  Pont  and  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  is  correct.  If  there  is  a  tax  to 
be  levied — and  there  is  some  tax — it 
should  not  be  levied  on  those  who  bought 
the  stock  in  recent  years  or  on  the  em- 
ployees who  are  buying  it  under  a  stock 
purchase  plan,  who  are  not  in  any  way 
responsible  for  any  alleged  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  I  shall  not  get  into 
the  argument  as  to  whether  there  has 
been  or  has  not  been.  But  if  there  has 
been  they  were  the  least  responsible.  If 
there  was  any  responsibility  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws,  certainly  it 
rested  with  those  who  have  owned  and 
controlled  the  company  over  the  period 
of  years. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Under  the  bill 
the  tax  would  be  levied  on  those  who 
should  pay  it  rathfr  than  on  those  on 
whom  it  would  be  unfair  to  levy  it. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  and  that  is  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  support  the  bill 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield. 
Mr  MCCARTHY.  It  is  a  difference 
between  assessment  of  a  capital  gains 
tax  at  a  proper  time  or  a  kind  of  capital 
levy.  We  might  note  that  whatever  the 
basis  of  the  60  million  shares  of  General 
Motors  now  held  by  Du  Pont  may  bo — 
there  have  been  some  additions.  I  as- 
simie — but  of  those  60  million  shares, 
the  base  for  that  60  million  was  pur- 
chased between  $17  and  $19,  and  it  was 
held  without  any  challenge,  so  far  as  I 
know,  from  1917  until  1949. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  So  that  anyone  who 
became  involved  in  Du  Pont  or  General 
Motors  in  that  period  from  1917  to  1949 
mus*  have  assumed  that  the  purchase 
of  stock  made  between  1917  and  1919. 
long  after  the  Clayton  and  the  Sherman 
Antltriist  Acts  were  in  effect,  felt  that 
this  was  a  legitimate  kind  of  operation. 


So  nearly  30  years  later  the  challengv 
came.  But  they  had  30  years  of  peaceful 
operation  in  between. 

I  am  not  one  to  excuse  quickly  the 
innocent  stockholders,  because  I  think 
stockholders  have  some  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  a  corporation.  When 
corporations  get  so  big  that  the  stock- 
holders cannot  effectively  participate  in 
control,  we  ought  to  do  something  about 
procedure.  But  m  this  case  I  think  we 
can  make  an  argument  that  r.iany  stock- 
holders involved  were  perfectly  imiocent 
of  any  responsibility.  In  fact  the  court 
does  not  hold  ever,  the  officers  and  di- 
rectors did  anything  wrong  The  court 
states  that  there  is  a  potentiality  for  an 
improper  controls  ar:d  influence 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct  What  the  court  said 
IS  that  there  was  a  p<xs.sibility  that  there 
miKht  later  be  a  vidlation  Th.-y  used 
the  word  "mnocent  m  describing  the 
stockholders  We  are  not  excusing 
someone  found  guilty  or  charged  with 
ciiminal  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  contribution  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  I  Mr  Williams!  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy! in  trying  to  clear  up  this  sub- 
lect 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr  MILLER  Mr.  Prt-sident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  state  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  I  do  not  have  any  particular  diffi- 
culty with  the  first  section  of  the  bill, 
although  I  have  some  misgivings  about 
the  acceleration  of  the  tax  as  to  those 
people  who  have  a  basis  which  is  very 
low  compared  to  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  stock.  The  fair  market  value  of 
the  stock  would  eat  up  their  basis  and 
go  the  other  way,  so  they  would  be  forced 
to  pay  some  capital  gains  tax.  I  do  have 
some   misgivings   about   that. 

Overall  I  think  it  is  a  rather  fair  re- 
sult that  this  section  of  the  bill  seeks  to 
arrive  at.  What  I  am  concerned  about 
is  the  second  section  of  the  bill,  and  I 
think  that  the  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  KerrI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
Williams),  has  somewhat  brought  this 
pomt  out.  As  I  understand,  under  pres- 
ent law.  using  the  example  set  forth  in 
the  committee  report  on  page  3.  there 
would  be  a  tax  of  16  cents  per  share, 
whereas  under  the  bill  submitted  by  the 
committee  there  would  be  a  tax  of  ap- 
proximately $351  per  share.  I  point 
out  that  these  tax  consequences  result 
from  treating  this  transaction  as  a  regu- 
lar dividend  to  Christiana,  a  corporate 
shareholder  of  Du  Pont.  The  minority 
views  set  forth  in  the  committee  report 
point  out  what  disturbs  me,  that  In  the 
case  of  individual  stockholders  of  Du 
Pont  this  transaction  is  treated  as  a  re- 
turn of  capital;  whereas  as  to  corporate 
stockholders — and  Christiana  In  particu- 
lar— this  transaction  Is  treated  as  a  divi- 
dend. 

I  recognize  that  under  present  law.  us- 
ing the  dividend  approach,  there  would 


be  a  tax  of  only  16  cents.  Under  the  bill, 
usinK  the  dividend  approach,  there  would 
be  a  tax  of  $3.51.  What  I  am  wondering 
IS  what  would  be  the  tax  if  we  treated 
Christiana  as  a  regular  individual  stock- 
holder, namely,  if  this  were  treated  not 
as  a  dividend  but  as  a  return  of  capital? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
would  be  very  little  mathematical  dif- 
ference in  this  and  direct  capital  gains 
liability  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  a 
very  low -cost  basis.  If  It  Is  treated  as  a 
return  of  capital,  they  would  be  subject 
to  a  capital  gains  tax  on  the  full  market 
value  of  the  General  Motors  stock  minus 
Christianas  cost  in  General  Motors 
which  is  about  $1  50  to  $2  per  share. 

So  therefore,  mathematically  there 
would  not  be  too  much  difference 

But  we  are  not  suggesting  that  Chris- 
tiana will  have  to  sell  this  stock.  Wheth- 
er It  is  sold,  held,  or  distributed  Is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  courts  to  decide. 

Howcvii.  almost  the  same  answer 
would  result  if  the  Government  received 
a  decree  whereby  Christiana  could  be 
forced  to  sell  the  stock  and  pay  its  capi- 
tal t-'ains  tax,  as  is  being  advocated  by 
some  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
as  IS  being  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  But  that  is  a  question  with 
which  we  as  a  committee  did  not  feel  that 
Coneress  should  in  any  way  Interfere 
The  Department  of  Justice  took  the  posi- 
tion that  we  should  not.  and  therefore 
we  are  trymg  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
are  not  in  any  way  attempting  to  in- 
dicate to  the  court  what  its  final  decision 
on  this  point  should  be. 

One  of  the  other  arguments  against 
the  plan  is  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment would  be  opposed  to  that  method  of 
treating  intercorporate  dividends  as  a 
return  of  capital.  I  think  we  would  get 
a  violent  objection  to  It. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  I 
may,  I  should  like  to  clarify  the  question 
asked.  Why  did  we  even  tinker  with  the 
present  formula  in  the  tax  law,  increas- 
ing the  tax  from  16  cents  to  $4.39?  Why 
is  that  provLsion  in  the  bill  anyway? 
What  does  it  have  to  do  with  the 
question'' 

That  goes  back  to  the  1954  code.  At 
that  time,  upon  the  request  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  our  committee  recom- 
mended and  Congress  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  code,  to  correct  a 
loophole  in  the  tax  law  with  respect  to 
the  tax  treatment  of  the  so-called  ex- 
change of  warehouse  receipts  between 
affiliated  corporations.  Warehouse  re- 
ceipts were  being  transferred  In  a  par- 
ticular manner— and  I  will  not  go  Into 
details— but  a  loophole  existed  in  the 
law  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  receipts  were  being  evaluated.  The 
Treasury  Department  asked  us  to  cor- 
rect that  loophole  in  the  1954  code. 

Stock  dividends  were  not  intended  to 
be  affected.  They  were  not  intended 
to  be  referred  to.  After  the  bill  was 
passed  and  after  the  court  decision  was 
rendered  in  the  General  Motors  case  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, as  well  as  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
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to  this  error.  They  said  after  rereading 
the  language  of  the  law  which  they  had 
presented  to  Congress — and  they  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  for  it — they  had 
found  that  an  interpretation  would  have 
to  be  made  that  it  unintentionally  in- 
cluded stock  dividends.  That  was  never 
Intended  by  them  nor  by  Congress.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  any  member  of  the 
committees  say  that  he  Intended  that 
the  language  be  so  construed.  However, 
the  language  of  the  law  did  include  it. 
Therefore,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
recomniended  a  change  in  the  present 
law  restoring  the  old  formula  for  the 
computation  of  the  intercorporate  stock 
dividends.  Prior  to  the  1954  revision 
stock  dividends  were  taxed  on  the  basis 
of  the  full  value  of  the  dividends  less 
85  percent  intercorporate  dividend 
credit. 

They  particularly  suggested  that  this 
change  should  be  made  before  any  legis- 
lation was  acted  on  dealing  with  the 
divestiture  by  the  Du  Pont  Co.  If  we 
do  not  change  it  now,  Christiana  will 
save  about  $75  to  $80  million  under  the 
provision  of  the  1954  code,  a  provision 
which  was  never  intended  to  apply  to 
such  cases.  It  certainly  was  not  the 
intention  of  any  Member  of  Congress 
when  that  provision  was  passed. 

In  other  words,  under  this  bill  we  are 
attempting  to  correct  that  provision. 
That  is  the  only  reason  we  changed  the 
provision  from  16  cents  to  $4.34.  If  we 
defeat  the  bill,  under  existing  law  Chris- 
tiana will  pay  between  $75  to  $80  million 
less  tax. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  fighting  so  hard  to 
help  this  company. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's explanation.  I  am  somewhat  fa- 
miliar with  that  defect  in  the  1954  code, 
with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  basis 
rather  than  the  fair  market  value  with 
respect  to  these  dividends.  Why  should 
the  Treasury  Department  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  be  so  exercised  over  the 
approach  we  take,  particularly  when  this 
is  a  specific  piece  of  legislation  directed 
at  a  single  group  of  corporations  involved 
in  an  antitrust  lawsuit? 

What  difference  does  it  make  what  ap- 
proach we  take?  What  difference  does 
it  make  whether  we  use  the  regular -divi- 
dend approach,  or  whether  we  use  the 
fair-market-value  approach,  or  whether 
we  use  the  return -of -capital  approach? 
I  ask  that  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
use  of  the  return-of -capital  approach  as 
to  individual  stockholders.  I  can  see 
where  the  Treasury  Department  would 
be  much  more  exercised  over  the  fact 
that  we  were  using  the  return-of -capital 
approach  for  millions  of  stockholders 
rather  than  for  a  comparatively  few 
number  of  corporate  stockholders. 

If  I  understand  the  Senator's  answer 
to  my  question  regarding  the  tax  results, 
if  we  take  the  return  of  capital  ap- 
proach, there  would  not  be  very  much 
of  a  tax  difference.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  Be- 
tween a  formula  of  return  of  capital  ver- 
sus capital  gains  there  would  not  be. 


But  by  what  line  of  reasoning  should  we 
force  this  company  to  sell  or  to  pay  the 
equivalent  of  capital  gains  on  its  stock 
unless  so  ordered  by  the  court? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may  in  a 
situation  where  stockholders,  without 
any  fault  of  their  own,  or  a  board  of  di- 
rectors, in  an  innocent  situation,  had  a 
transaction  which  was  forced  upon  them 
as  a  result  of  action  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  an  antitrust  suit.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  have  the  tax  be  a 
million  dollars  or  nothing  in  such  a 
situation. 

The  idea  behind  the  decision  of  the 
committee  is  to  do  equity  in  a  situation 
which  calls  for  equity.  However,  I  am 
still  concerned  about  the  fact  that  as  to 
individual  stockholders  we  say  it  is  a  re- 
tiu-n  of  capital,  but  as  to  corporate 
stockholders,  we  say  it  is  not  a  return 
of  capital,  but  a  dividend.  It  would  seem 
to  me  particularly  that  if  the  tax  conse- 
quences are  not  great,  we  ought  to  be 
consistent.  Frankly,  I  am  not  too  con- 
cerned about  how  exercised  the  Treas- 
ury Department  or  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  over  the  fact  that  we  might  be 
consistent  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is 
hot  necessarily  being  consistent.  We  do 
not  want,  in  correcting  a  situation,  to 
open  a  loophole  which  will  come  back  to 
haunt  us  later.  We  do  not  believe  that 
what  the  Senator  is  proposing  would  be 
a  practical  or  workable  solution  in  all 
cases.  It  so  happens  that  in  this  par- 
ticular case  the  mathematics  of  it  would 
not  be  too  much  different.  There  might 
be  other  corporations,  however,  which 
would  be  in  an  entirely  different  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
this  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  it  not  true  as  to  in- 
dividual stockholders?"" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    No. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  say  that  because  in- 
dividual stockholders  in  this  case  may  be 
on  a  low  basis,  and  in  another  case,  in- 
volving antitrust  suits,  the  situation  may 
involve  a  very  high  basis. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  this 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  cost 
to  the  company.  This  bill  relates  only 
to  the  individual,  based  upon  his  original 
cost  of  the  stock  he  purchased.  If  his 
return  of  capital  does  not  equal  his  in- 
vestment, he  owes  no  tax.  It  gets  back 
to  the  same  situation  about  the  two 
farmers. 

I  believe  this  Is  fair  and  equitable, 
whether  the  stock  was  bought  at  $5  a 
share  or  $225  a  share.  The  owners  of 
the  stock  through  the  years  have  paid  a 
capital  gains  tax  on  that  stock  as  it  has 
advanced  in  value  and  been  sold.  As 
one  who  has  spent  considerable  time  in 
working  out  this  formula,  I  think  it  is 
fair  and  equitable  both  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  stockholders. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  is  the  basis  in 
Christiana  of  Du  Pont  stock  that  Chris- 
tiana holds? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wotild 
not  want  to  answer  that  question 
exactly. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Approximately. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Ap- 
proximately $3. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  basis  Is  $3,  and 
if  the  fair  market  value  of  General  Mo- 
tors stock,  using  the  example  set  forth  at 
page  3  of  the  committee  report.  Is  $45, 
there  would  be  a  profit  of  $42,  if  this 
were  treated  as  return  of  capital,  in  the 
same  maimer  as  an  individual  stock- 
holder. If  that  is  so,  it  :>eems  to  me 
that  what  the  Senator  has  said  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  said  the  result  would 
be  the  same  if  the  court  ordered  dives- 
titure by  sale  rather  than  by  distribu- 
tion to  stockholders. 

However,  I  suggest  that  the  tax  arising 
from  this  result  would  be  considerably 
greater  than  the  $3.05,  which  would  re- 
sult under  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  tax 
would  be  $10  per  share  to  the  corpora- 
tion imder  that  formula.  But  in  the  pro- 
ix>sal  the  Senator  is  making  we  would 
not  be  correcting  what  is  considered  to 
be  a  loophole  by  both  the  committee  and 
the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
vinced that  this  would  correct  the  loop- 
hole created  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1954. 

If  this  were  a  general  bill,  I  would 
agree  to  that.  However,  it  is  not  de- 
signed as  a  general  bill.  I  agree  with 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  this  ought  to  be  of  general  applica- 
tion. However,  since  it  is  not  of  general 
application,  I  cannot  see  that  it  will  do 
much  good  as  far  as  plugging  a  loophole 
in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1954  is  concerned. 

Let  me  summarize.  I  imderstand  now 
that  if  we  use  the  regular  dividend  ap- 
proach, the  tax  would  be  16  cents  a 
share.  If  we  use  the  regular  dividend 
approach,  based  upon  section  2  of  the 
bill,  the  tax  would  be  some  $3.51  a  share. 
But  if  we  used  the  same  approach  in 
section  2  as  is  used  in  section  1,  and 
treat  this  as  a  return  of  capital,  the  tax 
would  then  be  about  $10  a  share. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  tax 
to  the  corporation  would  be  about  $10  a 
share,  but  in  addition  there  would  not 
be  collected  the  amount  of  $150  million 
which  the  bill  provides  when  the  stock 
is  passed  through;  so  the  Grovemment 
would  actually  lose  money. 

In  addition,  we  would  be  doing  what 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  specifi- 
cally requested  our  committee  not  to  do, 
and  what  the  committees  of  both  Houses 
have  refused  to  do;  namely,  to  indicate 
to  the  courts  how  Congress  thinks  this 
problem  should  be  handled.  We  would 
be  indicating  to  the  coiuts  our  view  as 
to  whether  the  stock  should  be  sold  or 
distributed.  I  do  not  believe  Congress 
should  move  into  that  field. 

Conceivably,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice can  ask  the  court  to  order  the  stock 
to  be  sold,  in  which  event  there  would 
be  capital  gains  paid  by  the  corporation. 
But  if  that  Is  to  happen  I  think  the 
courts  should  so  determine.  We  should 
let  the  Department  of  Justice  go  into 
court  and  win  its  case;  we  should  not 
win  the  case  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  the  Senate. 

By  the  same  token,  we  should  not  in 
any  way  prejudice  the  case  for  the  com- 
pany and  should  not  attempt  to  win  the 
case  for  the  company.  We  are  not  deal- 
ing with  a  question  of  whether  this  stock 
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should  go  to  the  stocltholders.  stay  In  the 
company,  or  be  sold  by  the  company.  We 
are  only  seeking  to  provide  the  formula 
of  taxation  should  a  series  of  circum- 
stances develop.  We  are  letting  the 
courts,  and  the  courts  alone,  make  that 
determination. 

There  was  a  suggestion  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that  Congress  should  in- 
clude In  the  bill  a  provision  which  would 
make  mandatory  the  imposition  of  a 
capital  gains  tax.  which  would  be  what 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  spoken  of. 
But  If  we  did  that,  we  would  be  suggest- 
ing what  the  court's  decision  should  b" 
as  regard's  Christiana.  Regardless  of 
how  the  court  decision  may  go.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  in  any  way  attempt  to 
Influence  the  court. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  thoroughly  agree  witli 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  we 
should  not  attempt  to  influence  tho 
court's  decision.  However,  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  Senator's  statement  that 
there  will  be  a  $150  million  tax  lass 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No:  I 
did  not  .say  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sorry;  I  did  nf>t 
understand  the  Senator,  then. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  No:  I 
referred  to  the  amount  of  the  inter- 
corporate tax  which  would  be  paid  per 
share  as  compared  with  the  16  cents 
which  would  be  paid  under  existing  law 
I  said  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  had 
not  taken  Into  consideration  that  under 
the  bin  If  the  distribution  Is  made,  there 
would  be  an  additional  $150  million  col- 
lected from  the  respective  stockholders  of 
Christiana. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  the  .same  $150  mil- 
lion, approximately,  would  be  collected 
from  the  stockholders  If  the  money  is 
treated  as  a  return  of  capital  and.  in 
turn,  the  corporation  divests  itself  of  it.s 
stock  to  the  Individual  stockholders. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
think  we  as  a  Congress  have  any  rii^i.t 
to  write  into  the  bill  a  proposal  that 
Christiana  should  be  forced  or  should 
not  be  forced  to  sell  the  stock.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  point,  one  which  could  be 
debated:  but  I  disagree  with  his  reason- 
ing. We  are  changing  the  method  -f 
computing  stock  dividends,  but  when 
we  make  that  change  we  are  only  writin- 
Into  the  law  exactly  what  every  Memb«'r 
of  Congress,  the  committees,  and  the 
Treasury  Department  thought  we  were 
doing  In  1954.  and  what  we  intended 
to  do  at  that  time.  We  are  putting 
Into  the  law  something  which  we  thoutrht 
was  already  there  until  the  error  was 
called  to  our  attention.  The  reason  it 
is  put  in  here  now,  frankly,  is  so  that 
there  will  not  be  any  need  to  come  aloru' 
at  a  later  time  and  change  the  law  after 
the  distribution  has  been  made  T!:e 
Senator  from  Iowa  knows  that  we  can- 
not Impose  a  tax  retroactively  After 
all.  If  wp  are  going  to  lock  the  bam  we 
had  better  do  so  before  the  horse  gets 
out. 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  is  a  point  which 
has  troubled  me:  however,  it  would  b.' 
my  understanding  that  we  could  impu.^e 
a  tax  retroactively  at  least  to  the  first  nf 
January  of  this  year,  even  though  th»- 
court  order  is  handed  down  some  time 
this  year. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  could 
be  retroactive :  but  If  the  distribution  had 
been  made  the  tax  could  not  t>e  Imjxjsed 
retroactively.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
Congress  and  our  committee  not  to  in- 
crease taxes  retroactively.  If  the  court 
Is  to  make  Its  decision  based  upon  the 
existing  law  the  distribution  should  be 
made  In  that  way.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  not  wish  to  change  the  rules 
of  the  g£une  applicable  to  a  decision 
which  was  made  under  existing  law  If 
a  chanee  Is  to  be  made  let  it  be  made 
before  the  distribution  is  made. 

Mr  MILLER.  If  the  courts  decislor. 
works  a  hardship,  even  in  tnx  ca.ses.  Con- 
gress has  previously  taken  action  to 
ameliorate  the  results,  and  certainly  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  Congress 
taking  action  which  would  ameliorate 
the  result  of  an  antitrust  suit. 

I  am  not  concerned— at  least.  I  wouM 
have  to  be  persuaded  to  be  concerned — 
about  the  fact  that  we  mi>;ht  take  actior-. 
some  time  this  year,  effective  as  of  th.'' 
first  of  January  of  this  year,  because  I 
believe  such  action  would  be  efTectivc 
and  could  be  directed  to  be  effective,  i:; 
a  transaction  in  the  form  of  a  court  ordi  r 
winch  ha.s  been  passed  since  the  first  of 
this  year. 

Mr  WILLI.^MS  of  Delaware  It  cuuitl 
be  retroactive  so  far  as  a  court  ordi  r 
which  has  been  passed  this  year  is  con- 
cerned: but  if  a  distribution  has  been 
made,  and  the  tax  has  b«'eri  computed 
and  paid,  we  should  not  retroactively  ir. - 
crease  the  tax  beyond  what  it  wa.s  at  tlu- 
time  the  order  was  issued. 

If  the  stock  is  distributed  m  accord- 
ance with  existing  law.  and  the  inter- 
corporate tax  ha.s  been  computed  at.  say. 
If)  cents  a  shar«'.  and  th.e  corporation 
receives  its  stock  and  pays  its  tax,  I  do 
not  bt^lieve  th.e  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
propo.se  to  go  back  and  increase  the  tax 
on  the  company     I  know  I  would  not 

Co!u;re.s,s  can  ^ive  retroactive  relief,  but 
we  should  not  impwse  retroactive  tax  ii:- 
creases  over  and  above  tlie  tax  which 
was  in  effect  at  the  tmie  of  the  distri- 
bution. 

l"hat  is  why  it  Is  so  unporLant  that 
th:s  b:ll  pa.ss  promptly. 

Under  liie  bill,  while  it  is  true  Uiat  we 
are  increasing  the  tax  with  re^p^'ct  to 
Christiana  Corp.,  at  Uie  same  time  we 
are  providing  benefius  for  the  stockhold- 
ers of  tlus  company  by  virtue  uf  the  fact 
tliat  we  are  mviim  liiem  the  ris^ht  to  com- 
pute their  tax  according  to  the  same 
formula  as  provided  in  section  1  for 
stockholders  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  if-  I 
emphasize  the  word  "if  —the  Court 
orders  tlic  Chi  litiana  Corp  to  divest  it- 
self of  the  stock  by  distributing'  to  the 
stockholders. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  explained  very  well  the  di3i- 
culties  which  could  result  from  Lreatini; 
the  diotnbution  to  a  corporate  stock- 
holder as  a  return  of  capital;  but  I  must 
sav  that  I  am  not  completely  persuaded 
that  tins  is  wrox^g.  particularly  if  it  is 
the  cor.slstent  thin^  to  do,  because  wc  are 
treating  the  individual  .-^tockholder.s  - 
and  there  are  millions  of  them— as  if 
they  had  received  a  return  of  capital, 
and  tht  y  all  have  a  different  basis 

I  suggest  there  is  much  le.ss  of  a  prob- 
lem in  the  ca.sp  of  corporate  stockhold- 


ers, because  there  are  far  fewer  of  them, 
than  in  the  case  of  Individual  stockhold- 
ers. I  like  to  see  consistency  In  the  tax 
law.  If  there  Is  to  be  B  return  of  capital 
to  Individual  stockholders,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  should  be  a  return  of  capital 
to  the  corporate  stockholder.  However. 
I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  if  his  main  concern  Is  the  fact  that 
If  we  legislate  as  I  am  suggesting,  thi.s 
would  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the  Court 
to  think  we  were  directing  It.  In  efTect 
to  reoulre  a  sale  of  the  stock,  there  are 
other  ways  of  providing  relief.  11  the 
basis  of  Christiana  Is  such  that  It  would 
end  up  by  paying  a  tax  of  $10  under  the 
return  of  capital  theory.  Irwtead  of  $3.51 
as  the  bill  provides.  und?r  the  regular 
dividend  theory — using  the  fair  market 
value  approach — or  instead  of  16.^cnts 
a  share,  under  the  regular  dividend 
llifory  lu.sing  the  basis  approach*,  then 
It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  situation  which 
is  the  onf  I  alluded  to  when  I  first  began 
m.y  questioning,  namely,  the  artificial  ac- 
celeration of  ta.xation.  This  la  one  thliiK 
winch  has  caused  me  some  ccmcern  about 
the  first  section  of  the  bill.  In  this  case. 
the  Christiana  Corp  has  a  basis  In  the 
Du  Pont  stock  which  Is  very  low.  If 
it  receives  a  return  of  capital,  which 
not  only  eats  up  that  basis,  but  goes  the 
other  way.  so  that  the  corporation  is 
forced  to  pay  a  long-term  capital  gains 
tax  right  now,  uix)n  divestiture,  then  we 
have  an  artificial  acceleration  of  taxa- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  one  way  of  han- 
dUn'-T  the  situation  would  be  to  legislate 
a  postixjnement  of  Uie  tax — not  to  treat 
It  differently,  but  to  legislate  a  pKxstpone- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  will  have  exactly 
what  he  wants  if  he  votes  for  the  bill 
as  it  is.  If  Christiana  keeps  tlie  stock 
there  will  be  a  corporation  tax  and  no 
more.  If  they  have  to  distribute  it  and 
the  stock  goes  to  the  stockholders,  there 
would  be  a  tax  on  Christiana's  stock- 
holders exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
provided  In  title  I. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Iowa  has  said  he 
would  Like  to  see  some  consistency  in  the 
tax  law  so  that  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions would  be  taxed  on  the  same  basis 
upon  the  receipt  of  dividends.     I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  there  ha.s 
never  been  any  consistency  In  the  tax 
laws  as  they  apply  to  corporations  for 
the  treatment  of  dividends  and  as  they 
apply  to  individuals.     If  the  Senator  or 
I  receive  a  dividend  It  is  taxable  at  Its 
full   value   under   existing   law,   at    the 
regular  tax  rate,  subject  only  to  the  4 
percent  dividend  tax  credit.    But  under 
c-xisting  law— and  this  has  been  existInK 
law  since  long  before  I  became  a  Member 
of  the  Senate — If  a  corporation  receives 
a  dividend  it  takes  an  85-pcrcent  credit 
Immediately  before  It  computes  the  cor- 
poration tax.    That  is  because  one  cor- 
p<iration  tax  has  already  been  paid  on  it 
Under  this  bill  or  under  existing  law  a 
corporation  pays  only  52  percent  of  15 
percent  of   the  value   of   the  dividend. 
But  individual  stockholders  pay  a  tax  on 
the  full  value  of  the  dividend.     So  there 
will  never  be  consistency  under  the  tax 
law  between  corporations  and  Individ- 
uals on  dividends  received. 


Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
consistency  in  the  tax  rates. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  I 
am  speaking  of,  consistency  in  the  way 
they  are  computed.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  said  that  he  wants  consistency  in 
the  way  they  are  computed. 

Mr.  MILLER.     No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then  I 
misunderstood  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
What  was  he  saying? 

Mr.  MILLEIR.  I  recognize  there  are 
many  differences  In  the  tax  rates  and 
credits,  and  so  forth,  and  my  point  Is 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  essential 
nature  of  a  transaction,  there  should  be 
no  difference  between  the  treatment  of 
an  individual  and  that  of  a  corporation. 
I  say  frankly  that  I  do  not  know  of  any 
situation  in  which  a  transaction  has  been 
treated  as  a  return  of  capital  to  an  In- 
dividual stockholder  and  as  a  dividend 
to  a  corporate  stockholder. 

Unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  I 
believe  this  bill  calls  for  the  treatment 
of  an  identical  transaction  in  different 
ways,  depending  upon  whether  one  is  an 
individual  or  is  a  corporation,  for  the 
first  time.  I  have  no  question  about 
rates  or  credits;  but  I  believe  that  the 
essential  nature  of  such  a  transaction 
should  be  the  same,  a^  between  either 
individuals  or  corporate  stockholders. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
the  Utility  Holding  Company  Act,  when 
the  utilities  were  broken  up  the  stock- 
holders all  had  paper  losses,  so  that  dis- 
tribution resulted  in  no  tax,  and  all  were 
treated  alike.  But  the  corporations 
which  received  these  dividends  received 
them  with  the  same  dividend  exclusion 
tax  credit  as  under  existing  law. 

To  cite  another  example,  only  recent- 
ly, for  instance,  the  New  York  Central 
distributed  certain  holdings  it  had  in  the 
United  States  Freight  Corp.  As  those 
stocks  were  distributed  to  the  stockhold- 
ers the  tax  to  the  individual  stockholder 
was  based  on  the  full  value  of  the  stock 
on  the  date  of  receipt,  but  the  tax  to  the 
corporations  was  on  the  basis  of  an  85- 
percent  exclusion.  That  has  always 
been  the  rule. 

If  the  Senator  is  proposing  that  we 
adopt  the  bsisis  that  all  dividends  under 
this  court  decision  be  treated  as  a  return 
of  capital  the  Congress  would  be  making 
major  changes  In  our  present  tax  laws, 
and  It  would  require  more  study  than 
has  been  given.  That  proposal  Is  an  en- 
tirely different  subject  and  should  not  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  for  his  detailed  and 
fine  answers  to  my  questions.  I  do  not 
like  to  labor  this  matter.  I  must  say  I 
am  still  not  persuaded  that  there  should 
be  a  difference  In  the  treatment  of  trans- 
actions as  between  an  individual,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  corporation,  on  the 
other,  when  both  are  stockholders  in  the 
same  corp)oratlon. 

I  recognize  we  have  some  equity  to  do 
here.  I  am  persuaded  that  section  1  of 
the  bin  does  equity  as  to  Individual  stock- 
holders. 

But  when  I  come  to  the  second  section 
of  the  bill,  and  find  there  Is  a  difference 
of  16  cents  a  share  and  $3.51  a  share  and 
$10  a  share  as  to  Christiana  Corp.,  I  am 


concerned,  particularly  when  we  are  not 
being  consistent  in  our  treatment  of  the 
identical  transactions  as  between  in- 
dividual stockholders  in  Du  Pont  and  a 
corporate  stockholder  in  Du  Pont.  It 
seems  to  me  we  might  be  able  to  dispose 
of  this  problem  by  being  consistent  In 
both  cases  and  by  arranging  some  kind 
of  postponement  of  the  tax  to  Christiana 
Corp.,  if  that  is  necessary,  In  view  of  the 
subsequent  action  of  the  court. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  suggestion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  This 
corporation  question  raises  many  prob- 
lems to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

A  news  ticker  release  at  4  p.m.  this 
afternoon  deals  with  the  brief  filed  thi§ 
afternoon  by  the  lawyers,  in  the  Federal 
court  in  Chicago.  I  wish  to  read  from 
the  ticker: 

Chicago. — Lawyers  for  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co..  Eald  today  "No  sensible  Du 
Pont  managpment  would  ever  consider  favor- 
ing General  Motors  over  Du  Ponfs  many 
other  customers." 

The  dispatch  deals  at  some  length 
with  that.  But  the  part  of  particular  in- 
terest now,  in  view  of  the  debate  here,  is 
that  which  reads  as  follows: 

Tlie  court  lias  been  trying  to  carry  out  an 
order  of  tiie  Supreme  Court  to  divest  Du 
Pont  of  63  million  shares  of  General  Motors 
stock.  Du  Pont  Is  ready  for  divestiture,  the 
lawyers  said,  and  "the  only  important  issue 
remaining  is  whether  Christiana  should  like- 
wise be  required  to  divest  itself  of  any  stock 
that  It  holds  or  receives." 

In  view  of  the  Senators  knowledge  of 
this  bill,  would  he  say  that  in  any  re- 
SE>ect  the  bill,  as  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee, would  affect  or  influence  the 
action  the  court  might  take  in  determin- 
ing whether  Christiana  Corp.  should  be 
required  to  divest  itself? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  intended  to  influence  the 
decision,  and  in  that  connection  I  quote 
now  from  page  5  of  the  committee  re- 
port: 

Your  committee  wishes  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  It  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  what 
particular  method  of  divestiture  of  General 
Motors  stock  by  Du  Pont  or  by  Christiana  Is 
appropriate.  It  is  contemplated  by  your 
committee  that  all  issues  dealing  with  the 
manner  of  divestiture  are  to  be  determined 
Judicially,  solely  with  reference  to  the  anti- 
trust principles  announced  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Du  Pont  case. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  and  certainly 
it  Is  not  my  Intention,  that  we  in  any 
way  by  our  action  on  this  bill,  either 
afiBrmatively  or  negatively,  indicate  to 
the  courts  what  we  think  they  should  or 
should  not  do. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  us  may  have 
individual  opinions,  but  as  a  committee 
we  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  clearly  with 
the  understanding  that  we  are  in  no  way 
indicating  what  decision  the  court 
should  make.  The  Attorney  General 
has  said  that  with  that  statement  In  the 
committee's  report  and  reaffirmed  by  the 
Members  of  Congress  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  no  objection  to  having  Con- 
gress proceed  to  pass  the  bill. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  made  a 
very  clear  and  very  definite  statement 
on  that  point.  I  read  that  language  in 
the  report  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  the  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

But  what  perplexes  me  a  little  is  the 
final  paragraph  of  the  ticker  item, 
which  states: 

The  Government  h&a  asked  Judge  Walter 
J  LaBuy  to  approve  a  final  decree  In  fie 
antitrust  case  as  soon  as  possible.  But  Du 
Pont  lawyers  want  to  see  if  congressional 
action  on  a  tax  bill  will  affect  the  case. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  So  that 
raises  this  question:  Will  this  bill  affect 
the  decision  in  that  case? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  tes- 
tifying before  our  committee — and  there 
were  before  the  committee  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  com- 
pany— all  of  them  agreed  that  if  this 
bill  is  passed,  they  w^ill  agree  to  a  modi- 
fication of  the  present  Supreme  Court 
order  for  a  10-year  divestiture,  and  they 
will  accept  a  3-year  divestiture.  Nat- 
urally the  company  will  not  agree  on  a 
3 -year  divestiture  order  on  the  possi- 
bility that  this  bill  may  pass  at  some 
future  date.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do 
not  think  the  Department  of  Justice  to- 
day would  agree  unequivocally  to  a  10- 
year  divestiture  order  regardless  of  what 
Congress  does,  because  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Treasury  Department 
say  that  if  this  bill  passes  they  do  not 
want  the  company  to  have  10  years  for 
then  it  should  be  able  to  make  the  dis- 
tribution in  3  years. 

Therefore,  to  that  extent,  it  would  be 
better  if  the  court  knew  what  the  law 
was  going  to  be.  Certainly,  an  official 
of  the  company  who  had  to  make  a  de- 
cision as  to  whether  or  not  the  preferred 
stock  was  to  be  called,  or  whether  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock  was  to  be  distributed 
in  lieu  of  cash  dividends,  or  whether  it 
was  to  be  done  over  a  10-year  period  or 
a  3-year  period  could  not  make  that 
decision  without  knowing  the  tax  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  know  when 
Christiana  was  formed? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  not 
exactly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  1915. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes; 
about  then. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
Senator  know  how  its  capital  stock  was 
subscribed?  Was  it  subscribed  by  cash 
or  by  turning  in  shares  of  Du  Pont  stock  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  to  a  large  extent  it 
was  subscribed  by  turning  in  shares  of 
Du  Pont  stock. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Were 
there  any  issues  at  that  time  with  regard 
to  the  possible  application  of  the  Sher- 
man or  Clayton  Antitrust  Acts  which 
would  have  made  Christiana  a  refuge,  so 
to  speak,  so  the  holders  of  Du  Pont  stock 
would  enjoy  some  tax  benefit  by  turning 
in  the  stock  ? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  None 
whatsoever;  nor  wsis  there  any  question 
raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  Christiana 
holding  the  stock  until  1949.  about  30 
years  after  it  had  been  organized  and 
had  been  functioning  as  a  holding  com- 
pany. Then  in  1949  the  Department  of 
Justice  raised  the  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  holding  that  stock  as  a  possible 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  decision  later 
handed  down,  the  Court  did  not  find  any 
criminal  violation,  or  even  any  civil  vio- 
lation, of  the  antitrust  laws:  It  only 
found  that  there  was. a  ■possibility"  that 
in  the  future  there  may  be  a  violation 
as  a  result  of  these  holdings. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  So  it  i.s 
the  Senator's  f^rm  belief  that  Christiana 
did  not  constitute  a  tax  haven,  so  to 
speak,  which  would  accompli>h  a  tax 
benefit  to  the  members  of  the  Du  Pont 
family  who  used  it  a.s  a  depository  for 
their  Du  Pont  holdings'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
correct.  I  think  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Treasury  Department 
will  bear  out  that  statement,  I  may  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  that  company 
has  always  been  a  holding  company.  It 
has  been  taxed  as  a  personal  holding 
company,  which  means  that  when  the 
company  receives  thf  dividends  it  dis- 
tributes them  to  its  stockholders  who  in 
turn  pay  the  regular  income  tax.  The 
dividends  must  be  distributed,  and  there 
has  been  no  question  or  su'-'^f^stion  th.it 
this  may  have  been  a  tax  haven  It 
could  be  no  tax  haven  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  a  tax  advantage  to  have  the 
General  Motors  m  the  hand-;  of  the  indi- 
vidual shareholders  in.=.tead  of  bfir.::  held 
in  t;ie  rompanv  Divid.^n'Is  r>'ceived 
from  Genera!  Motors  Corp  bv  Christiana 
are  pre.sently  subject  to  an  intercorporate 
dividend,  before  being  pa.ssed  on. 

That  is  why  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  I  Joined  in  objecting  to  thp  bill  which 
was  before  our  commitr''p  a  couple  of 
years  avjo.  b'^causp  it-  did  ni't  take  that 
factor  into  consideration.  Undf'r  that 
bill  the  company  and  the  stockholders 
would  actually  havf^  made  mon^'v  und-'r 
the.  Court  decision.  I  think  I  can  the 
deciding  vote  in  the  committee  to  defeat 
that  prnp.^..il.  It  was  n  >t  a  -.-tv  pr.puiar 
vote  in  my  State,  but  I  would  still  opp  -se 
that  proposal  becau.se  the  bill  as  it  was 
before  us  at  that  time  cavp  a  definite 
tax  advantage  to  tiie  holders  of  Chr:  — 
tiana  Corp 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Wuuld 
that  be  true  of  other  corporate  holders 
of  Du  Font  stock  ^ 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  To  a 
certain  extent,  but  the  tax  levied  undtr 
this  bill  more  than  olTstts  tiu.s  advai:- 
tatie.  In  my  opinion  this  is  a  fair  bi'.I 
both  to  the  Government  and  to  tin- 
stockholders  of  the  Du  Pont  Co  and  the 
Christiana  Corp.  To  a  certain  extent, 
however,  it  would  be  true. 

Mr  CASE  of  Sou'h  Dakota.  I  l:no-.v 
that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Tht- 
proposal  which  I  made  would  have  cor- 
rected the  general  law  as  to  all  corpora- 
tions. Tlie  purpose  of  the  Mil  which  I 
introduced  last  year,  and  which  was 
supported  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
would  have  made  these  changes  general 


law.  I  think  it  should  be  general  law. 
This  bill  before  us  is  restricted  to  Uie 
Du  Pont  Co.  and  the  Christiana  Corp. 
only,  on  the  specific  request  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  I  reluctantly 
went  along  with  that  request.  In  tlie 
colloquy  last  fall  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  said  I  would  join  him  in  ex- 
tending the  remedial  legislation  to  gen- 
eral law.  I  think  the  law  should  be 
corrected  as  to  all  corporations.  We 
do  not  correct  it  m  that  manner  in  the 
bill  before  us  solely  because  the  Justice 
Department  .so  requested  The  Treas- 
ury Department  both  this  year  and  liu-l 
ytwv  took  tlie  position  that  this  was  a 
correction  of  an  unintentional  benefit 
undi'r   tile   law. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am 
surt  the  Senator  from  Delaware  realizes 
that,  for  a  Member  of  tlie  Senate  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
P'uiance.  or  who  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  mto  this  matter  with  all 
its  ramifications,  it  does  prt-oeiit  coin- 
plexilie..  Tiie  stockholders  who  are  the 
innocent  victims  of  Du  Pont  m  accumu- 
latinii  General  Motors  stock  are  f  nlitled 
to  some  relief,  and  not  have  this  income 
treated  as  income  of  dividends,  m  ca.M' 
of  a  dnestitui-e,  But  as  to  tlie  holdm 's 
of  a  CDrjx)ration  like  Christiana,  and 
particu.arly  it,  the  per.-^ons  who  created 
the  policies  and  the  corporation  and 
continued  to  hold  the  stock,  probably  had 
a  ?reat''r  de^'ree  of/awareness  of  thr>  per- 
centage of  General  Motors  stock  being 
acquired  by  Du  Pont 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  (f  Delaware.  'Hie 
Senator  is  correct  Tluit  is  tiie  lea.soii 
why  I,  as  well  as  many  other  Members 
of  C'trgress.  sup|X)rted  the  formula 
winch  would  transfer  the  t«ix  from  Ih'ise 
truly  innocent  stockholders,  as  tlie  Sen- 
ator has  mentioned,  to  thase  resj)onsib!e 
for  the  management  of  the  company. 
Those  are  the  ones  who  received  the 
stock  01  a  low  cost.  This  bill  provides 
that  the  tax  burden  go  to  those  who 
have  the  largest  gain.  I  may  cite  a  spe- 
cific case  whicli  I  mentioned  earlier 
today  of  one  of  the  Ujp  officials  of  the 
Du  Poi.t  Co  I  am  willing  to  show 
the  letter  to  which  I  refer  to  both 
Senators.  I  do  not  think  it  is  appro- 
priate to  put  It  in  tlie  Record.  althou»;h 
I  do  net  think  that  the  writer  would 
object  to  Its  being  put  in  the  RtcoRD. 

Thi.s  man  is  one  of  the  top  oflicials  cf 
the  Du  .r'ont  Co  He  ov.ns  5a.uOO  shares 
of  Christiana  stock  He  has  had  them 
on  a  lon?-term  basis  and  his  cost  factor 
Is  approximately  30  cents  a  share  Un- 
der this  particular  bill  his  tax  would  be 
more  than  it  would  be  under  existing  law 
if  th''  company  were  to  receive  the  stjck. 
pay  lis  uuercorix»rate  tax  and  then  sell 
:t  and  pay  tiie  full  capital  trains  tax  rat*'s 
His  tax  would  be  higher  no  matter  wh.it 
th"  cntnt  deci>:on  is.  because  under  th.e 
bill  we  .-ai-se  the  intercorporate  tax  on 
Christiana  from  16  cents  a  share  to  $4  Ab 
a  share  at  the  present  price  of  General 
Motors  That  would  be  about  $7  a  .share 
on  each  >hare  of  Christiana  stock. 

Now.  chat  is  a  substantial  increase' 
If  the  court  orders  that  the  stock  should 
be  distributed  to  the  respective  stock- 
holders, -.he  only  difference  between  pay- 
in,'  full  capital  gains  tax  on  the  $75 
worth  of  General  Motors  stock  the  man 


will  receive  and  the  provision  under  tlie 
bill  is  that  under  the  bill  he  would  de- 
duct the  30  cents  cost  of  Du  Pont  stock 
and  pay  a  capital  gains  tax  on  $74.70. 

Under  LhLs  bill  that  particular  indi- 
vidual would  have  his  tax  Increased  a 
minimum  of  around  $4.25  a  share  for 
each  share  of  General  Motors  stock  re- 
ceived, as  compared  with  existing  law. 

This  offlcial.  I  might  say,  has  endorsed 
the  bill  because,  he  said,  while  it  pro- 
vides a  higher  lax  in  his  ca.se  It  will  re- 
duce the  tax  for  those  thousands  of 
smaller  stockholders  who  are  least  re- 
sjjon.sible  for  the  management  of  the 
company  It  will  eliminate  almost  all  of 
the  tax  for  the  50,000  employees  of  the 
Du  Pont  company  who  bought  stock  un- 
der the  company's  stock  purchase  plan 
It  will  eliminate  in  entirety  the  tax  of  all 
the  .stockholders  who  bought  stock  since 
I  belie. e  about  1949  when  the  stock 
reached  a  price  of  $75  a  5hare.  Under 
tins  bill  practically  all  of  those  small 
.^r.ockh',lders  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  acquisition  of  General  Motors  in  the 
beginning  will  be  excasod  In  entirety 
fi'>m  any  tax  obliijation  undci  the  bill 
We  have  shlftixl  the  tax  to  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  company  s  jKili- 
cies  and  who  are  the  oneis  who  have  the 
largest  potential  profit. 

Til"  difference  in  the  revenue  under 
the  term.-«!  of  the  bill  and  the  bill  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  opix)sed 
at  the  last  Conk-ri'.ss  is  that  that  bill 
Would  have  provided  only  I'boiit  $60  mil- 
lion revenue  whereas  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide ab<iut  $470  million. 

Mr  C.\SK  of  South  Dakota.  Regard- 
less of  the  order  .so  far  as  dive.stiture  for 
Christiana  is  concerned'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Y(s.  re- 
gardless of  the  order  for  the  d;vesiiiiire. 
There  would  be  a  few  million  dollars 
difference  if  Christiana  were  ordered  to 
sell  the  stock  as  compart^  with  what  the 
stockiiolders  would  pay  uiK)n  distribu- 
tion The  reason  that  there  would  be 
very  little  difft-rence.  regardless  of  the 
order,  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  stock  ot 
Christiana  is  owned  by  those  str)ckhold- 
ers  who  have  relatively  low-cost  factor. 
S.3  or  $  10  or  le.s.s.  Therefore,  we  find  that 
regardless  of  the  order  there  is  little  dif- 
ference in  the  estimated  revenue  under 
the  term.?  of  the  bill  and  what  ti;e 
revenue  would  be  if  this  were  taxable  at 
a  full  capital  eains  rate 

Mr.  CASE  cf  South  Dakota  Mr 
President,  obviously  this  is  not  exactly 
the  most  auspicious  environment  in 
which  Ui  make  a  legislative  decision  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  a  case  Is  pending' 
U'fore  a  court  and  the  lawyers  on  either 
side  say.  We  wirh  to  see  if  congressional 
action  on  the  tax  bill  will  affect  tlie 
case."  it  throws  the  declaion  of  the 
Senate  into  an  area  which  is  unfortunate 
It  would  be  much  better  If  we  weie  deal- 
Ink'  with  an  abstract  situation,  rather 
than  one  in  which  there  will  be  an  inter- 
pretation, in  .some  quarters,  either  that 
there  is  a  determination  on  the  merits 
of  the  case  or.  to  a  certain  extent,  a  tell- 
ing of  the  judge  what  he  ought  to  do. 

I  recognize  that  the  committee  report 
says  this  is  not  the  intent  of  the  bill,  and 
I  give  the  committee  report  full  faith 
and  credit  on  that  point.  I  am  sure  the 
committee  would  not  wish  to  try  to  make 
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a  judicial  decision.  It  does  seem,  how- 
ever, as  though  we  are  In  a  sort  of  "shot- 
gun" situation,  and  it  is  important  that 
action  be  taken. 

While  I  certainly  would  not  want  the 
action  of  the  Senate  to  be  delayed  un- 
duly. I  do  hope  that  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  some  of  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  during  the 
debate  this  af  tei*noon,  and  perhaps  time 
to  reflect  on  them  a  bit.  Senators  have 
been  making  statements  with  consider- 
able Influence,  as  is  obvious  from  the 
character  of  the  statements  and  the 
finality  with  which  Senators  have  made 
their  statements,  but  some  of  us  would 
like  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the 
statements.  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  few 
days  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  comment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall, 
in  just  a  moment. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  to  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  already  entered  a 
final  decree  in  regard  to  the  Du  Pont 
Co..  stating  that  the  company  must  di- 
vest itself  of  tlie  63  million  shares  of 
General  Motors  stock.    That  is  final. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes,  but 
there  is  a  question  as  to  Christiana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  refer  again  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  letter,  which  was  written  on  Sat- 
urday, addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
they  had  no  objection  to  our  proceeding 
in  the  consideratJon  of  this  bill.  A  letter 
was  also  written  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  In  which  it  was  stated  the  At- 
torney General  did  not  think  the  Sen- 
ate's action  would  in  any  way  Influence 
the  court. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
under  the  circumstances  we  should  pro- 
ceed. I  hope  I  made  that  clear.  We 
should  come  to  some  resolution  of  the 
problem.  , 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  let- 
ter says,  in  part: 

When  H  R  8847  wM  so  limited  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  did  not  object 
to  Its  piissii^e  If  It  is  Btlll  the  will  of  Con- 
gress to  pa&s  sucii  a  measure,  our  position 
remains  tiie  same. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  yuu  know,  the  Senate  Finance  Ck>innilt- 
tee  report  has,  however,  stated  that  it  ex- 
presses no  opinion  as  to  what  the  courts 
should  do  with  respect  to  Chrlstlan.i's  Gen- 
eral Motors  Block.  Senate  Finance  Commlt- 
t^'e  Report  No.  1100.  87th  Congress.  Ist  ses- 
sl'jn,  page  6  ( 1961) .  We  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate ynur  efforts  to  maintain  on  the  Senate 
floor  Uiat  this  expression  of  your  commit- 
tee is  also  tiie  sense  of  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  so  that  If  the  courts  agree  with  the 
Government  that  sale  by  Christiana  and  not 


distribution  is  the  effective  remedy  In  tlie 
Du  Pont  case,  the  courts  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  decree  such  a  remedy  completely  free 
of  any  express  or  Implied  congressional  man- 
date to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
talking  with  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  this  morning.  I 
talked  with  two  different  representatives 
of  the  Antitrust  Division.  Both  of  these 
representatives  said  they  had  no  objec- 
tion to  our  proceeding  if  we  would  make 
it  clear  in  our  explanation  of  the  bill 
that  we  were  not  in  any  way  suggesting 
how  the  court  should  determine  its  case. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  went  further  and 
said  they  could  more  intelligently  arrive 
at  a  decision  after  we  had  acted  because 
of  the  fact  that  if  we  act  favorably  on 
this  bill  they  are  going  to  insist  upon  a 
3 -year  limitation  for  distribution.  If  we 
do  not  act  favorably  on  this  bill  they 
will  agree  to  a  10-year  distribution. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it 
within  the  Issues  before  the  court  in 
Chicago  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
divestiture,  if  ordered  for  Christiana, 
should  be  within  3  or  10  years? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  specifically 
that  the  company  must  be  given  10 
years  to  make  this  distribution.  It  is 
by  mutual  agreement  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  company  that  the  term 
has  been  reduced  to  3  years  provided 
this  bill  passes.  This  agreement  was 
submitted  to  our  committee  and  is  a 
part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  can 
be  done  notwithstanding  the  directive  of 
the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
They  could  agree  because  it  is  a  restric- 
tion. It  is  not  an  extension.  It  is  a 
restriction. 

When  I  say  that  it  can  be  done,  I  as- 
simie  it  would  have  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  judge.  I  assume,  however,  that  with 
all  parties  in  agreement  the  judge  would 
concur. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  assume 
that  if  both  parties  agreed  to  that,  it 
could  be  done. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  as- 
sume that  they  would  agree.  The  under- 
standing of  the  committee  is  that  all 
parties  concerned  would  accept  this  as 
a  final  decree  should  this  bill  pass. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  comment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  reading  the  press  dispatch 
about  the  judicial  proceedings  which  are 
taking  place  simultaneously  in  Chicago 
on  this  same  question,  and  particularly 
for  reading  the  last  paragraph: 

The  Government  has  asked  Judge  Walter 
J.  IjA  Buy  to  approve  a  final  decree  In  the 
antitrust  case  as  soon  as  poesible.  But 
Du  Pont  lawyers  want  to  see  If  congressional 
action  on  a  tax  bill  will  affect  the  case. 

In  other  words,  the  Du  Pont  people 
want  the  judge  to  postpone  his  decision 
until  after  Congress  acts,  because  they 
think  action  by  Congress  will  affect  the 
decision. 


This  afternoon,  on  the  floor,  very  re- 
spected Members  of  this  body  have  said 
that  this  bill,  if  passed,  will  have  no  ef- 
fect whatever  upon  the  decision  of  the 
judge.  I  wish  that  were  so.  I  am  sure 
the  statement  was  made  in  good  faith, 
but  the  Du  Pont  people  do  not  think  ;t 
is  so.  They  want  to  have  the  decision 
held  up  until  the  bill  is  passed.  They 
think  the  bill  will  influence  the  case. 
That  is  precisely  what  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
have  been  contending  the  entire  after- 
noon, 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Just  a 
moment.  I  have  the  floor.  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  but 
I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  has  said  that  unless 
the  Court  confined  the  period  of  its  or- 
der for  divestiture  to  3  years  none  of  the 
tax  benefits  in  the  bill  would  be  avail- 
able to  anyone.  Now,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  correct  in  what  he  says,  but 
it  does  not  foUow  that  this  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  tell  the  Court  how  to  render  a 
decision. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  said 
it  is  such  an  attempt.  Indeed,  a  little 
bit  earlier  the  Senator  said  we  needed  to 
pass  the  biU  so  that  "they"  could  act 
more  intelligently.  He  does  mean  to 
influence  the  court,  if  he  wants  someone 
to  act  more  intelligently,  after  we  pass 
this  bill  and  in  accordance  with  its  terms. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  is  not  objecting  to  a 
suggestion  that  the  Supreme  Court  can 
at  least  act  intelligently.  What  I  said — 
and  I  put  my  own  interpretation  on  it — 
was  that  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee became  somewhat  confused  in  his 
release  to  the  newspaper  this  morning. 
I  hope  he  is  not  becoming  confused 
again.  What  I  repeated  was  what  the 
representatives  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Justice  said 
to  the  committee. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  court 
can  make  its  decision  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  bill  under  the  3 -year  mini- 
mum, or  under  existing  law,  using  the  10- 
year  period. 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  we  decide  the 
question  and  vote  on  the  bill.  Let  us  ap- 
prove it  or  reject  it,  and  tell  the  court 
and  the  company  under  what  tax  laws 
they  will  be  operating. 

I  should  like  to  reread  from  a  letter 
which  Mr.  Loevinger,  the  assistant  At- 
torney General,  wrote  to  one  of  my  con- 
stituents urging  the  constituent  to  get  in 
contact  with  me,  as  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  to  make  his  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  legislation  he  thought 
necessary  to  correct  this  tax  inequity. 

I  quote: 

The  Senate  Finance  Comialttee  has  sched- 
uled hearings  on  a  bill  designed  to  change 
the  tax  Impact  of  antltrtist  divestiture  de- 
crees. Since  Congress  establishes  In  the  first 
instance  the  occasion  for  the  application  of 
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taxes,  and  thus  any  tax  due  as  a  result  uf  the 
Du  Pont-Oeneral  Motors  decree  Is  directly 
occasioned  by  the  actions  of  the  Congress, 
may  we  suggest  that  you  convey  your  posi- 
tion to  your  Senators  (one  of  whom.  Sen- 
ator Wn^UAMs.  Is  a  proponent  of  the  bill  un- 
der consideration) ,  since  In  the  Qnal  analysis. 
Congress  Is  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  Imposition  of  any  tax 

In  other  words,  he  has  told  those  who 
have  written  to  him  to  consult  Members 
of  Congress  and  that  Congress  is  the  sole 
deciding  arbiter  as  to  what  tax  formula 
should  be  applied.  Last  Saturday  the 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Kennedy,  wrote  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  stating 
that  he  has  no  objection  to  the  bill  as  re- 
ported. In  a  similar  letter  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  he  used  language  the 
substance  of  which  again  was  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  Congress  proceeding 
to  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  find  that,  in  effect,  his  language  was 
that  they  were  in  no  position  to  say  that 
our  consideration  of  this  question  would 
affect  the  court's  decision,  because  in 
Chicago  their  contention  is  that  the 
court  should  decide  independently  of  any 
action  by  Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He  has 
no  objection. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  point  is  that  by 
the  tax  favors  which  we  give,  by  the 
length  of  time  which  we  prescribe  for 
divestiture,  and  by  the  seriousness  with 
which  we  brought  the  charge  that  dives- 
titure would  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
stock,  we  are  really  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ehi  Pont  lawyers.  We  can 
be  certain  that  the  able  IXi  Pont  lawyers 
will  take  full  advantage  of  these  facts. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  we 
defeat  the  bill  and  allow  distribution, 
under  existing  law.  Christiana  will  be 
saved  from  $75  million  to  $80  million  in 
taxes  because  the  bill  provides  an  in- 
crease in  the  corporate  tax,  which  this 
corporation  would  be  required  to  pay 
imder  existing  law. 

Let  those  who  are  shedding  their 
crocodile  tears  for  the  small  shareholder 
realize  that  if  successful  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  they  would  increase  the 
tax  on  all  the  employee  shareholders  of 
the  Du  Pont  Co.,  they  would  increase 
the  tax  on  over  100.000  small  stock- 
holders of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  who  under 
this  bill  would  pay  no  tax,  and  they 
would  reduce  the  tax  of  Christiana  Corp 
by  over  $75  million. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  will  make  a  motion  to 
refer  the  bill  back  to  the  committee,  and 
that  it  be  held  in  committee  until  a  legal 
decision  has  been  rendered;  and  when 
this  legal  decision  has  been  rendered, 
and  is  final,  and  we  know  something 
about  what  the  tax  consequences  of  the 
decision  will  be.  we  can  then  pass  a  tax 
law.  But  we  should  not  pass  a  tax  law 
which  would  give  a  pretty  strong  hint 
to  the  courts  as  to  what  Congress  thinks 
the  decision  of  the  court  should  be. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
court  could  have  acted  last  year;  it  had 
the  case  under  consideration.    If  there 


were  an\  thought  that  the  bill  should 
not  have  been  considered  none  has  been 
expressec.  Representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Treasury 
Department  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee.s,  and  not  in  a  single  instance  any- 
where have  I  seen  a  sugge.stion  made 
that  we  jhould  wait  until  after  the  final 
decision  !ias  been  rendered.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  departments  have  supported 
the  proposed  legislation,  and  many  have 
suggested  that  we  should  proceed  to  act 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  add 
one  more  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  would 
like  to  conclude  and  then  yield  the  floor, 
however.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  a:  this  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  was  another 
feature  in  the  press  report  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr  Case  I 
read  which  I  think  should  also  be  com- 
mented upon,  and  that  was  the  state- 
ment of  the  attorneys  for  Du  Pont  and 
the  opinion  of  the  reporter  that  the  is- 
sue had  narrowed  down  to  what  was  to 
happen  to  the  stock  held  by  Christiana 
The  Issue  was  whether  Christiana  would 
divest  and,  if  so,  how.  That  was  pre- 
cisely the  issue  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  stated  earlier  in  the  afternoon 
was  involved  and  to  which,  as  I  remem- 
ber, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  took 
exception.  So  I  think  the  point  I  have 
made  has  been  borne  out  by  the  develop- 
ments which  were  simultaneously  oc- 
curring in  the  court  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  tes- 
timony before  our  committee,  represen- 
tatives of  both  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  recom- 
mended :he  exact  language  which  we  in- 
cluded in  the  bill.  This  language  specifi- 
cally provides  that  if  the  court  does  not 
order  Christiana  to  divest  Itself  of  this 
stock  or  order  them  to  sell  it.  they  are 
in  no  way  affected  by  the  bill,  except  that 
it  does  increase  their  intercorporate  tax. 
We  provide  specifically  that  if  the 
court  do<?s  not  order  a  divestiture,  there 
will  be  no  benefit  under  the  bill.  If  the 
court  orders  it  to  be  sold,  they  pay  the 
capital  gains  rate  In  the  same  manner 
as  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  my  remarks 
by  asking  unanimous  consent  that  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  Mr.  Colin  P. 
Stam.  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
specifically  pointing  out  that  Christiana 
would  not  get  any  benefits  under  the  bill 
in  the  absence  of  a  court  order,  he  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  iis  follows: 

Congress  or  the  UNrrED  States. 

Joint  CoMMrrrix  on 
Internal  REVENri  Taxation 
Washington,  DC,  September  21,  1961 
Hon    John  J   Williams. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Willlams  :  Reference  la  made 
to  your  Inquiry  as  to  what  would  happen  If 
Christiana  were  not  compelled  by  the  court 
to  dUtrlbute  the  General  Motors  stock  It 
received  from  the  Du  Pont  Co  .  but  It  volun- 
tarily made  such  a  distribution  to  lt«  own 
stockholders. 

In  such  a  case,  the  language  of  section 
llll(a»  would  not  apply  as  the  distribution 
would  not  be  made  under  order  of  the  court 


as  required  by  section  1111(e).  Therefore, 
the  stockholders  of  Christiana  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  dividends  tax  based  on  the  full 
market  value  of  the  General  Motors  stock 
voluntarily  distributed  by  Christiana. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Colin  F    3taik, 

Chie/  of  Staff. 

Mr     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 

President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
e.xcerpts  from  the  committee  report  out- 
lining the  tax  treatment  of  Christiana 
and  Its  stockholders  under  existing  law 
u.s  compared  to  the  bill,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

E.kcerpts  Submitttd  bt  Senator  Williams  or 
Delaware 
Under  existing  law  a  dividend  In  kind  paid 
by  >.ne  corporation  to  another  is  measured 
by  the  basis  of  the  property  distributed  In 
the  hands  of  the  distributing  corporation  If 
this  b.*si8  Is  less  than  fair  market  value.  Ac- 
i  irdingly,  under  present  law  if  Du  Pont  Co 
were  to  distribute  one  share  of  General 
Motijrs  stock  (having  a  fair  market  value  of 
$45 1  as  a  dividend  to  Christiana  Securltlps 
Ci.rp  and  this  stock  had  a  basis  to  Du  Pont 
Co  of  92,  this  would  be  a  92  dividend  to 
Christiana.  The  86-percent  dividends  re- 
ceived deduction  would  be  $1  70,  so  that  only 
30  cents  would  be  subject  to  tax  at  the  full 
corporate  rate  because  of  the  receipt  of  the 
General  MwUirs  stock  Thus,  the  tax  would 
be  16  cents  1 52  percent  of  30  cents)  to 
Christiana,  although  the  General  Motors 
Slock  had  a  fair  market  value  of  $45 

Under  section  301(f),  which  would  be 
added  by  the  bill,  in  the  case  of  an  antitrust 
distribution  ordered  In  a  suit  to  which  Chris- 
tiana Is  a  party,  the  tax  to  Christiana  would 
be  computed  on  the  M5  fair  market  value 
of  the  stock  received  This  entire  amount 
1*45 1  would  go  Into  dividend  Income  and 
there  would  be  a  dividends  received  deduc- 
tion of  85  percent  of  945  (938  25),  so  that 
t.ix  at  the  full  corporate  rate  would  be  paid 
on  96  75  (945  minus  938  26).  The  tax  would, 
therefore,  be  52  percent  of  98.75  or  93  61 
Because  of  section  1223(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  Christiana's  holding  period 
fcjr  the  General  Motors  stock  received  would 
Include  the  period  during  which  the  General 
Motors  stock  was  held  by  Du  Pont. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  add  to  the  code 
technical  amendments  relating  to  the  new 
section  301(f). 

The  amendmenu  made  by  the  bill  apply 
with  respect  to  distributions  made  after  the 
date  of  enactment 

Christiana   Corp     U    the   largest  corporate 
shareholder  of  Du  Pont,  owning  about  one- 
third    of    the    outstanding    stock.     Por    this 
reason,  If  Du  Pont  distributes  ail  of  the  Gen- 
eral   Motors    stock    owned    by   It.   Christiana 
will  receive  about  20  million  shai^vi  of  Gen- 
eral  MoUirs.     The  Department  of  Justice  U 
expected    to    seek    a    court    order    requiring 
Christiana    Ut    divest    Itself    of   the   General 
Motors   stock    by  selling   such   stock.     How- 
ever, the  court  may  direct  Christiana  to  dis- 
tribute  some   or   all  of  the  General   Motors 
8t<x:k   received   In   the  dlsUlbutlon.     If   this 
were  to  occur,   under  terms  of   the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  bill,  the  individual  share- 
holders of  Christiana  would  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  Individual  tharebolders  of 
Du  Pont  were  treated  In  the  antitrust  dis- 
tribution    made     by     It.     Tour    committee 
wishes  to  make  It  very  clear  that  it  expresses 
no  opinion  as  to  what  particular  method  of 
divestiture  of  General  Motors  stock  by  Du 
Pont  or  by  Christiana  Is  appropriate.     It  Is 
contemplated  by  your  committee  that  all  Is- 
sues dealing  with  the  manner  of  divestiture 
are  to  be  determined  judicially,  solely  with 
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reference  to  the  antitrust  principles  an- 
nounced by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Du 
Pont 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
subject  has  been  debated  in  the  courts 
over  a  period  of  13  years.  It  has  been 
debated  in  Congress  for  the  last  3  or  4 
years.  We  have  now  before  us  a  bill 
which  in  my  opinion  is  a  fair  and  equi- 
table solution  of  one  of  the  mos.t  compli- 
cated tax  problems  to  come  before  the 
committee  since  I  have  been  a  member, 
one  upon  which  we  now  have  agreement 
among  the  parties  affected.  The  com- 
panies affected,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  all  endorsed  it.  There  is  no  oppo- 
sition from  the  Departments. 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wUl 
yield  in  a  moment,  and  then  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  can  have  the  floor. 

Representatives  of  l)oth  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice have  said  that  they  have  no  oppK)- 
sition  to  the  bill.  They  have  no  objec- 
tion to  its  passage.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Departm.ent  of  Jus- 
tice have  cooperated  in  writing  the 
language  which  is  in  this  bill.  It  was  re- 
iwrted  first  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  then  called  back  to  that 
committee  upon  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  representatives  of 
which  had  at  the  last  moment  thought 
of  another  provision  that  they  wanted 
included  in  the  bill.  This  provision 
which  would  restrict  the  coverage  of  the 
bill  to  the  one  case  In  question  was  ac- 
cepted. The  committee  Incorporated  In 
its  entirety  the  recommendations  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

At  no  point  has  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Oore]  or  anyone  else 
called  our  attention  to  anyone  connected 
with  the  administration  saying  that  the 
bill  should  not  be  acted  upon  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  submit  to  the  able  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Delaware  that  in  my 
humble  opinion  any  unbiased  lawyer 
reading  the  remarks  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  made  in  the  Senate 
this  afternoon  would  conclude  that  the 
Senator  has  described  the  bill  as  one 
designed  to  influence  the  court. 

The  Senator  has  Just  concluded  by 
saying  that  Uie  bill  provides  an  equitable 
solution  to  a  problem. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  said 
to  a  tax  problem,  a  tax  problem  about 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
been  writing  to  Its  correspondents,  tell- 
ing them  to  write  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, including  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware, asking  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  correct  this  inequity.  We  are  only 
exercising  this  authority  and  responsi- 
bility which  the  Department  of  Justice 
said  was  ours. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  submit  to  the  Senate 
that  the  able  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  sa<d  three  things.  First,  he  has  said 
that  the  bill  provides  an  equitable  solu- 


tion to  a  problem  which  has  been  before 
the  comiB  for  13  years.  It  is  still  before 
the  courts.  The  final  decree  has  not 
been  entered.  The  Senator  says  the  bill 
provides  an  equitable  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Second,  the  Senator  says  that  imless 
the  court  follows  the  lines  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  as  to  time  and  manner  of  di- 
vestiture, none  of  the  benefits  in  the  bill 
to  aJiy  stockholder  are  available.  He  is 
correct  in  that  statement. 

Third,  he  says  that  the  bill  is  not  de- 
signed to  influence  the  court.  He  says 
that  in  one  breath.  In  the  other  breath, 
he  says  that  he  believes  the  Senate 
ought  to  pass  the  bill  so  that  the  court 
can  act  more  intelligently. 

What  lawyer,  what  reasonable  person, 
could  read  this  statement  and  reach  any 
conclusion  other  than  that  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  provide  a  solution 
satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, a  solution  legislatively  determined, 
and  a  solution  designed  to  influence  the 
court  to  comply  therewith? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  observation.  He 
asked  me  what  unbiased  lawyer  would 
reach  that  conclusion.  It  has  been  my 
experience  as  a  layman  that  lawyers — 
and  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  that 
profession — are  never  unbiased.  I  say 
there  is  no  such  person  as  an  unbiased 
lawyer.  A  lawyer  will  take  the  view  of  a 
case  based  upon  the  position  of  his 
client. 

This  bill  Is  not  intended  to  influence 
the  court.  The  Court  has  made  its  de- 
cision in  connection  with  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  It  must  divest  Itself  of  its  holdings 
of  63  million  shares  of  General  Motors 
stock.    That  decision  has  been  made. 

Mr.  GORE.    Just  a  moment,  please. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
second  section  deals  with  Christiana. 
This  bill,  which  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee opposes,  would  raise  the  tax  on 
Christiana  from  $3  million  under  the 
present  law  to  $80  million.  If  the  Sen- 
ator is  not  in  favor  of  that  reduction  let 
him  vote  for  the  bill.  I  am  sure  Chris- 
tiana will  appreciate  his  efforts  to  save 
them  this  extra  tax,  but  I  am  sure  that 
many  small  stockholders  will  be  wonder- 
ing. 

The  bill  excuses  from  all  tax  liability 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  stock- 
holders of  both  of  these  corporations  in 
numbers,  not  in  percentage  of  owner- 
ship, but  in  numbers.  All  those  stock- 
holders who  have  acquired  the  stock  in 
recent  years  at  a  higher  price  would  be 
excused.  It  levies  the  tax  on  those  who 
control  the  companies  by  virtue  of  hav- 
ing owned  the  stock  over  a  good  many 
years.  That  seems  to  the  committee  to 
be  fair. 

To  the  extent  that  the  dividend  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  the  Du  Pont  stock  a 
stockholder  would  owe  the  capital  gains 
tax  and  to  that  extent  only. 

I  support  the  bill,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  pass  It. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  wnJlIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  prom- 
ised the  Senator  from  California,  who 
has  a  statement  to  make  on  another 
subject,  that  I  would  not  go  beyond  4:30. 


I  have  already  extended  my  time  beyond 
that.  Tilt  Senator  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  his  own  time. 


KEEP  AMERICA'S  GREAT  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  GOING  FOR- 
WARD 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
alarmed  at  developments  in  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission's  fleet  replacement 
program  which  recently  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  I  understand,  is  con- 
templating the  "freezing"  of  all  ship  con- 
struction funds  for  the  balance  of  fiscal 
1962.  This  would  mean  the  postpone- 
ment of  orders  now  on  the  books  for 
about  18  ships. 

Such  action  would  be  devastating  to 
America's  position  on  the  high  seas.  It 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  highly  spe- 
cialized labor  force  which  exists  in  the 
shipbuilding  trades.  Our  merchant  ma- 
rine is  indispensable  to  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  both  now  in  the  cold  war  and  in 
any  emergency  that  might  arise. 

The  beginning  of  the  Second  World 
War  found  us  ill  prepared  for  the  ardu- 
ous task  of  shipping  men  and  supplies 
to  the  fronts.  "The  lessons  of  this  war — 
the  assemblage  and  development  of 
skills  and  facilities  needed  to  build  a 
naval  and  cargo  fleet  overnight — must 
cause  us  to  pause  and  explore  seriously 
what  amounts  to  discouragement  of  our 
shipping  industry. 

More  than  10.000  families  make  their 
living  in  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair 
industries  on  the  Pacific  coast  alone. 
The  serious  displacement  of  labor  that 
would  result — not  only  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  on  the  east  coast,  the  gulf 
coast,  and  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  as 
well— demands  that  we  stop  any  down- 
grading of  the  fleet  replacement  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  cold  war,  in  our  peacetime  trade, 
and  in  canring  our  commerce  to  the 
farflung  ports  of  the  world,  UJ5.-flag 
merchant  ships  are  truly  our  first  line 
of  defense.  They  are  the  sure  guarantee 
for  the  principal  movement  of  American 
exports  and  imports. 

They  are  the  completely  controlled 
sea  links  with  our  friends  and  allies 
around  the  globe.  To  repeat  an  oft- 
heard  truism :  The  free  world  is  a  marl- 
time  federation. 

In  actual  conflict,  particularly  in  any 
form  of  limited  or  conventional  war.  the 
American  merchant  marine  inevitably 
becomes  the  fourth  arm  of  national  de- 
fense. It  always  has  played  such  a  role, 
it  always  will. 

Our  total  available  operating  mer- 
chant fleet — even  if  we  consider  the  cate- 
gory of  American  ships  Qying  under 
other  flags — is,  at  best,  marginal  to  meet 
any  initial  emergency  seallft  require- 
ments. As  it  la,  the  slow  rate  of  progress 
made  in  the  replacement  of  aging  ves- 
sels has  left  us  facing  the  coming  years 
with  a  largely  obsolescent  merchant 
marine. 

We  have  far  too  few  modem  passenger 
liners  capable  of  quick  conversion  to 
troop  ships.  Our  cargo  ships  are  old 
and  most  of  them  slow.  More  than  half 
the  Nation's  modem   and   high-speed 
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tankers  are  operating  under  the  Libenan 
and  Panamanian  flags. 

When  we  are  involved  as  we  are  in  a 
cold  war  on  all  fronts;  when  unrelent- 
ing Soviet  competition  requires  steady 
progress  on  all  fronts,  we  cannot  afford 
to  take  Euiy  action  which  would  impair 
our  defense  stature.  We  must  recognize 
the  target  that  Khrushchev  has  set — to 
leave  the  United  States  far  behind — 
commits  us  to  a  race  in  which  we  dare 
not  drift  or  lag  behind.  We  cannot  and 
must  not  underestimate  Soviet  seapower 
as  an  instrument  for  world  expansion 
and  domination. 

The  significance  of  naval  strength  has 
become  apparent  to  Russia.  Russia  has 
turned  to  shipbuilding  on  a  lar^e  scale 
since  1956,  and  beginning  in  1958,  ihe 
USSR,  launched  a  7-year  plan  approxi- 
mately to  double  its  merchant  fleet  in 
both  number  and  total  tonnage.  Accord- 
ing to  several  sources  the  program  has 
proc-essed  so  successfully  that  its  goal 
may  be  easily  surpassed.  By  1965.  Rus- 
sia will  have  about  1,200  merchant  ves- 
sels totaling  about  7.8  million  tons.  The 
Soviet  now  operates  about  900  merchant 
ships,  placing  them  not  far  behind' 
American-flag  merchant  shippiriK  fleet 
of  about  970  ships.  At  present,  our  ton- 
nage far  exceeds  theirs.  Currently,  our 
tross  tonnage  is  about  9.5  million  tons 
and  theirs  about  3  8  million. 

Much  of  the  U.S.S.R.s  success  is 
credited  to  the  great  emphasis,  partic- 
ularly in  the  last  year  and  a  half,  on 
tanker  procurement — which  comple- 
ments the  Soviet  worldwide  petroleum 
offensive  By  1965.  its  tanker  fleet  will 
have  increased  about  125  percent  from 
its  present  capacity  and  during  the 
planned  7-year  period  it  will  be  tripled  in 
capacity. 

Emphasis  is  also  being  placed  by  the 
Soviet  on  large  size  tankers  designed  to 
carry  up  to  48,000  tons.  Tanker  produc- 
tion has  not  kept  up  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion s  commitments  to  supply  oil  to  other 
nations.  Consequently,  more  than  half 
of  Soviet  tanker  orders  are  t>eing  built 
in  nonbloc  countries — Italy,  Japan,  Ger- 
many, Finland,  and  the  Netherlands  are 
among  these  supplying  tankers  for 
Russia. 

Russian  trade,  hand  in  hand  with 
merchant  ship  expansion,  has  expanded 
by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  last  few- 
years.  By  the  end  of  1960.  Soviet  trade 
had  almost  doubled  its  1958  levels.  The 
tempo  and  scope  of  U.S.S.R.  trade  pro- 
motion, as  to  be  expected,  is  partic- 
ularly noticeable,  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  Their  success  may  be  measured 
by  the  nearly  170-percent  increase  m 
trade  turnover  with  less  developed  na- 
tions m  the  last  5  years.  Industrious 
Russians  have  tramped  the  trade  routes, 
turning  up  at  fairs  and  exhibitions  with 
impressive  offers.  They  trade  not  for 
profit  but  for  power.  Goods  are  merely 
a  means  to  project  the  Soviet  image 
and  influence. 

We  have  not  opened  our  eyes  to  the 
challfn^:es  freemen  face  on  the  seas. 
If  we  fail  to  do  so,  the  consequences  will 
be  uneat.  Russia  has  found  a  convenient 
means  to  export  communism  to  non- 
contiguous areas,  which  is  particularly 
helpful  when  the  U.S.S.R.  wants  to  ride 
the  crest  of  nationalistic  uprising 


The  intent  of  Congress  has  been  to 
insure  the  maintenance  of  an  American 
shipbuilding  industry  which  it  considers 
vital  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  Now- 
more  than  ever,  a  vastly  increased 
reservoir  of  ship  construction  skills  and 
adequate  facilities  will  be  needed  to  meet 
any  future  defense  emergency 

Any  postponement  of  well-conceived 
plans  for  replacing  our  amng  and  ob- 
.solescent  ships  is  ill  advised  Our  Na- 
tion cannot  once  a«ain  face  the  costly, 
dangerous  situation  of  being  confronted 
with  "bloc  obsolescence,  '  when-  a  lartie 
number  of  vessels  built  at  approximately 
the  .same  time  all  become  ov«'ra«e 
simultaneously  An  orderly  replacement 
program  now  i.s  more  economical  than 
once  af^'.ain  starting  from  behind  some- 
time in  the  future.  The  next  time  it  will 
be  too  late  An  orderly  replacement  pro- 
gram now  IS  dictated  by  thr  no'd.s  of 
possible  defense  requirements  and  ef- 
ficient pracf'time  transportation  A 
slowdown  for  purely  monetary  reasons 
would  be  a  deliberate  undcrmmiim  of  our 
national  economic  and  potential  military 
strength.  Such  action  would  not  bf  a 
test  of  prudence  for  wise  national  policy. 


SANCTIONS  AOAINST  CUBA 
THROUGH  THE  OAS 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President. 
there  i.>  presently  pending  m  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  a  vital 
piece  of  legislation  which  merits  tiie  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  Senate,  and 
final  action  by  the  Congre.s.s  prior  to  the 
miportant  meeting  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  at  Punta  del  Este, 
Uruguay,  on  January  22  to  consider  the 
question  of  whether  the  OAS  should 
apply  sanctions  against  the  Communiiit 
Cuba  regime  of  Dictator  Fidel  Castro. 
This  is  Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution 
226,  better  known  as  the  Selden  resolu- 
tion. It  was  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  May  17.  1961.  by  a 
vote  of  402  to  2  It  has  been  resting  in 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
since  that  time  without  action.  The 
resolution  calls  for  the  application  of 
sanctions  against  the  Cuban  Government 
with  the  following  language; 

Whereas  the  Caracas  DecIiirdtlMn  of  »•  ill- 
clarity  of  Miirch  28,  1954,  declares  that  tiie 
aoiulnatlon  ur  control  ,,f  the  pollilral  sys- 
tem of  an  extrii<.ontlnont.il  p^iwer,  would 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  s<jverelgnty  and 
fKilltlcal  Independence  of  the  .American 
states,  endangering  the  peace  of  America, 
and  wo\iid  call  for  a  meeting  of  coiuswltatlon 
to  consider  the  ad<jptlon  of  appr'jprlate 
action  In  accordance  with  exi.silng  treaties, 
and 

Wherea.s  Cuba  today  h.is  become  .i  base 
and  staging  area  for  Communist  subversive 
activity   through    the   hemisphere,    and 

Whereas  the  present  Government  of  Cuba 
offers  a  clear  and  present  d.wuer  to  'he  .spread 
of  political  liberty,  economic  development 
and  stxMal  progress  through  all  the  republics 
of  the  hemisphere,  and 

Wherciis  the  Declaration  of  Havana  li/ 
September  2,  1960,  was  an  open  attack  on 
the  Organization  of  American  States  clearly 
shi'wing  that  the  present  Goveriunent  of 
Cuba  stands  In  defiance  of  every  pr  xl.nmed 
principle  of  the  inter-Ameruan  system,   and 

Wherciis  the  present  G<jvernment  of  Cuba 
has  signified  lU  unqueslloiUng  acceptance  of 
the  Soviet  line  on  international  affairs    and 


Wh  Teas  ri'pnsentatlvea  of  the  present 
GovLTiinunt  of  Cuba  continue  to  participate 
la  the  councils  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States;   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Rrfolifd  by  the  Himse  of  Representatives 
I  thi-  Small'  roncumng) ,  That  It  la  the  sense 
of  the  CongreR-s  that  such  stefM  as  may  be 
iie<-cssary  ah niid  be  Initiated  In  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  to  reevaluate  the 
role  of  the  fiovernment  of  Cuba  In  inter- 
.American  affairs  for  the  purpose  of  Imposing 
siiictl.)ns  under  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
(f  R"olproc.il  .A.ssl.staiice.  and  also  to  exclude 
representatives  of  the  CKJvernment  of  Cuba 
from  attendaiK-e  at  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
.^merlcin  IJffense  Board 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee 
on    Foreign    Affairs,    which   ordered    the 
revolution  reix)rted  favorably  on  May  11 
1961    reads  as  follows; 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
whom  w.is  referred  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H  Con  Res  -226)  expressing  the  sen.se 
of  the  Congress  that  such  steps  as  may  be 
nrcTr.  ..ry  sh  u:d  bo  Initiated  in  the  Organ- 
ization of  Amerlran  States  to  reevaluate  the 
role  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  In  Inter- 
Ameruan  aff.ilrs  for  the  purpose  of  Imptjslng 
sanctions  under  the  Inter- American  Treaty 
of  HtHiprc  cal  Assistance,  and  for  other  pur- 
|)oses  having  considered  the  same,  report 
favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and 
recouuneiiU   that   the  resolution  do  p.tss 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  226  was 
originally  intnxluced  as  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  218  on  April  13.  1961.  by  the  Hon- 
orable .ARMi<Tr.*D  I  Hf-i.den  J«  ,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  which 
in  turn  referred  It  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intt  r-Ameri'  .in  AtTairs  Ihe  subcommittee 
m  executive  ses.-lon  on  April  26,  1961  ordered 
a  clean  House  concurrent  resolution  (H  Con 
lies  226 »  reported  to  the  full  cummiliee 
Ihe  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  considered 
tl'.e  resolution  In  executive  seision  on 
May  II  r.»bl  and  ordered  It  favorably  re- 
ported Similar  resolutions  were  also  Intro- 
durtd  by  The  f"l  lowing  Members  Hon. 
L)ANTt  B  Kasceil  (H  Con.  Res  227 1;  Hon. 
Lfon\rd  P\rb.stein  (H  Con  Res  228 1  .  Hon 
rHK_sTF.R  F    Mfrrow    iH    Con    Rt'8    229. 

The  pur|>ose  ol  this  resolution  Is  to  inUi- 
1  ,ite  (  ongrtssional  support  for  the  taking  of 
collective  measures  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States  under  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  (Rio  Pact  I 
.tcraln.'-t  the  present  Government  of  Cuba 
Communist  Intervention  In  hemisphere  af- 
fairs IS  no  longer  a  threat— It  Is  an  estab- 
lished fact  The  present  Cuban  Government 
is  serving  today  as  the  base  for  the  Inter- 
national C'.mmunl.st  movenient  In  the  West- 
ern Heml.'-phere 

House  Concurrent  Re.soluthm  226  declares 
the  Intention  of  Congress  to  supixirt  the  Or- 
ganl/.atlon  of  American  Stales  and  the  pres- 
ent Atlmlnistratlon  in  Its  efforts  to  Isolate 
this  sore  of  communism  l)efore  It  spreads 
further  In  the  area  Fhe  measures  that  can 
be  decided  upon  by  a  meeting  of  consulta- 
tion of  mmisrers  of  foreign  affairs  convoked 
under  the  Rio  Pact  are  those  deUUed  In 
artlrle  8  of  the  Rlu  Pact  Tliey  are  Recall 
of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions;  breaking 
of  diplomatic  relations,  breaking  of  consular 
relations;  partial  or  complete  Interruption 
of  economic  relations  or  of  rail,  sea,  air, 
postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic,  and  radlo- 
teieph(jnlc  or  radlotelegraphlc  communica- 
tions;  and   use  of  armed  force. 

The  resolution  deals  with  one  other  Issue 
relative  u>  Cuba  and  that  Is  Its  membership 
and  the  attendance  of  Its  representatives  on 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  Defense  Board  (lADBi 
This  board  deals  with  highly  classified 
hemisphere  defense  plans 

On  April  26,  1961.  the  day  of  the  subcom- 
mittees action,  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Defense 
Board  voted   to  deny  Ctiban  representatives 
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access  to  classified  meetings  and  classified 
documents.  This  move  by  the  Board  did 
not,  however,  deal  with  the  real  problem 
of  a  country's  membership  on  the  Board 
while  in  deQance  of  the  proclaimed  princi- 
ples of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  as  In  the 
case  of  Cuba's  open  allnement  with  the 
Sovlet-SIno  bloc;  nor  does  It  prohibit  the 
attendance  at  meetings  and  access  to  data 
which  are  not  designated  eui  classified.  The 
Council  of  Delegates  of  the  Board  lacks  au- 
thority to  effectively  deal  with  this  situation. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  condi- 
tions should  be  prescribed  by  the  foreign 
ministers  for  continued  lADB  membership 
that  give  full  consideration  to  the  altered 
political  and  military  position  of  any  mem- 
ber. Conditions  changing  or  clarifying  the 
terms  of  membership  on  the  Board  would  re- 
quire the  vote  of  the  foreign  ministers.  The 
Board  was  originally  established  at  the  for- 
eign ministers  level  and  therefore  any 
changes  in  the  requirements  for  memt)er- 
shlp  would  require  their  approval.  For  this 
reason  the  Inclusion  of  congressional  intent 
in  the  House  Concurrent  Resolution  226  Is 
desirable  on  this  matter. 

The  committee  urges  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  by  the  Congress. 

Since  this  report  was  filed  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  since  the  House  acted  by  a  vote  of 
404  to  402  in  approving  this  resolution, 
there  have  been  several  important  de- 
velopments which  make  it  imperative 
that  final  favorable  action  be  given  this 
resohition  without  delay. 

For  one  thing.  Mr.  President,  Dictator 
Castro  has  announced  to  the  world  that 
he  is  and  has  been  a  dedicated  Marxist- 
Leninist  Communist  for  some  time,  and 
that  he  will  continue  to  be  one  until  the 
day  he  dies. 

He  has  finally  unmasked  himself  to 
State  Department  Latin  American  ex- 
perts, some  members  of  the  press  corps, 
and  to  a  few-  others  who  have  steadfast- 
ly refused  to  believe  that  Mr.  Castro 
could  be  anything  other  than  another 
do-good  reformer  or  agrarian  reformer. 
In  fact,  some  of  these  so-called  exp)erts 
still  profess  disbelief  or  merely  accuse 
Mr.  Castro  of  having  betrayed  a  good 
revolution. 

Second,  even  the  Department  of  State 
has  now  issued  two  significant  white 
papers  on  Mr.  Castro  and  his  revolution, 
one  in  April  1961.  prior  to  House  ap- 
proval of  the  Selden  resolution,  and  an- 
other dated  December  6,  1961,  and  re- 
leased to  the  public  on  January  3,  1962. 
In  this  second  white  paper  on  Cuba,  the 
State  Department  told  the  Inter-Amerl- 
can Peace  Committee  that  Cuba  "repre- 
sents a  bridgehead  of  Sino-Sovlet  im- 
perialism and  a  base  for  Communist  agi- 
tation and  subversion  within  the  inner 
defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere." 
This  12.000-w-ord  document  stated  that 
Cuba  has  received  "tens  of  thousands  of 
tons  '  of  weapons  from  Communist  coun- 
tries valued  at  $60  million  to  $100  mil- 
lion. This,  it  said,  put  Cuba  in  a  posi- 
tion to  support  subversive  activities  and 
guerrilla  operations  in  Latin  American 
countries. 

Cuban  ground  forces  were  pictured  as 
"larger  than  those  of  any  other  Ameri- 
can republic  except  the  United  States." 
Cuban  forces,  including  the  militia,  were 
put  at  250,000  to  400,000  troops.  It  was 
further  asserted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  Cuba's  forces  had  been  "re- 
equipped  by  the  Soviet  bloc  for  the  main- 


tenance of  its  armed  forces."  The  re- 
port added  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
"supplied  Cuba  with  considerable  ntim- 
bers  of  Mig  fighters  and  aircraft  of  other 
types." 

Declaring  that  Cuba  has  become  "an 
appendage  of  the  Communist  system," 
the  State  Department  warned  that  the 
revolutionary  movement  led  by  Mr.  Cas- 
tro "provides  an  ideological  screen  of 
nationalism  and  social  reform  behind 
which  Communist  Parties  in  the  area  are 
at  work." 

The  State  Department  report  declared 
that  "this  situation  creates  a  serious 
threat  to  the  individual  and  collective 
security  of  the  American  Republics  and 
by  extension  to  the  security  of  the  na- 
tions all'-^d  with  the  United  States  in  op- 
posing the  expansion  of  Sino-Soviet 
imperialism." 

The  report  went  on  to  declare  that 
since  the  Castro  regime  assumed  power 
3  years  ago  "it  has  deliberately  tried  to 
undermine  established  governments  in 
Latin  America  and  destroy  the  inter- 
American  system."  The  situation,  the 
Department  warned,  "confronts  the  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere  with  a 
grave  and  urgent  challenge." 

The  document,  entitled  "The  Castro 
Regime  in  Cuba,"  gives  details  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  island's  political,  ideological, 
military,  economic,  and  cultural  ties  with 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

Mr.  President,  no  doubt  the  State  De- 
partment had  a  very  deep  purpose  in 
issuing  such  a  hard-line  paper  against 
a  Communist  regime,  because  usually, 
unless  the  Department  is  trying  to  sell 
its  foreign-aid  program  to  the  Congress 
or  the  people,  it  handles  hard  statements 
about  Communist  regimes  and  their  aims 
and  designs  with  kid  gloves,  for  fear  of 
provoking  difficulties  or  "escalating  into 
a  nuclear  holocaust" — to  employ  a  good 
State  Department  term  which  often  is 
used  to  soft-pedal  anti-Communist 
statements  and  actions. 

I  believe  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  Mr. 
President — and  it  has  been  so  interpreted 
by  others,  including  the  New  York 
Times — was  to  rally  support  for  winning 
approval  by  the  21  nations  forming  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  ap- 
ply sanctions  against  Communist  Cuba. 
We  need  14  votes,  or  two-thirds  of  21,  to 
win  approval  of  such  action  against 
Cuba.  All  reports  recently  have  indi- 
cated that  if  we  really  work  hard  enough, 
we  can  come  up  with  the  necessary  14 
votes.  In  fact,  Mr.  President,  we  had 
14  votes  on  a  test  ballot  at  the  Decem- 
ber 4,  1961.  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  question  at  that  time  was  whether 
to  hold  the  January  22,  1962,  meeting 
at  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay.  The  vote 
was  14  for  the  meeting,  2  against,  and 
5  abstentions. 

Although  there  may  be  some  in  the 
administration  who  do  not  desire  to  im- 
pose sanctions  on  Mr.  Castro — who 
merely  favor  the  Colombian  plan  which 
calls  naively  for  asking  Mr.  Castro  to 
sever  his  ties  with  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc — 
I  believe  that  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  earnestly  desire  to  take 
a  firm  position  at  Punta  del  Este.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  reported  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  rejected  the  soft  Brazilian  plan. 


and  I  have  information  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  a  strong  response  to  Ar- 
gentine President  Arturo  Prondizi's  weak 
approach  to  the  Pimta  del  Este  meeting. 
At  the  present  time  the  United  States 
favors  a  three-pronged  action  against 
Cuba:  First,  a  moral  indictment  of  the 
Castro  regime;  second,  requirement  of 
mandatory  severance  of  relations  with 
Cuba  by  all  nations  in  the  OAS  if  14 
nations,  or  two-thirds,  vote  to  break 
relations;  and  third,  application  of  sanc- 
tions as  called  for  in  the  Selden  resolu- 
tion. These  actions  would  be  imposed 
on  Mr.  Castro  only  if  he  should  refuse 
to  sever  his  ties  with  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc  and  cancel  72  agreements  with  the 
bloc  within  60  days.  As  I  understand 
our  present  working  plan,  the  proposed 
actions  against  Mr.  Castro  could  be 
changed  only  if  two-thirds  of  the  OAS 
nations  should  vote  to  rescind  the  pre- 
viously voted  actions. 

Mr.  President,  this  three-pronged  ac- 
tion against  Communist  Cuba  would  be 
no  more  stringent  than  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States  against  an ti -Communist  Dictator 
Trujillo  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  We 
should  all  be  able  to  agree,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  threat  posed  to  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  by  the  menace  of  world 
communism  is  many  times  graver  than 
that  which  was  posed  by  General  Tru- 
jillo. In  addition,  Genera]  Trujillo  was 
not  backed  by  a  world  conspiracy  which 
in  the  past  45  years  already  has  con- 
quered 26  percent  of  the  world's  land 
mass  and  36  percent  of  the  worlds 
population. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  we  have 
to  decide  in  acting  or  not  acting  on  this 
resolution  is  whether  we  in  the  Senate 
favor  applying  a  single  standard  or  a 
double  standard  in  dealing  with  threats 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere — whether 
we  favor  a  soft  standard  for  Communist 
dictators  and  a  hard  line  in  dealing  with 
anti-Communist  dictators. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  ques- 
tion we  have  to  decide,  Mr.  President. 
We  must  determine  also  whether  we  wish 
to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
in  the  50  States  which  we  have  the  honor 
to  repi-esent  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  feeling 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  in  moving  to  short  cir- 
cuit the  Communist  threat  posed  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  the  Communist 
dictatorship  lying  90  miles  off  our  shores. 
I  know  of  nothing  that  has  caused  our 
people  more  concern. 

We  must  also  decide  whether  we  are 
going  to  demonstrate  to  the  people  of 
Latin  America,  who  share  this  threat 
with  us,  that  we  in  the  U.S.  Senate  favor 
action  to  thwart  this  danger  posed  by 
Mr.  Castro,  who  may  soon  have  the 
capability  to  launch  superbomber  and 
missile  attacks  against  any  point  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  There  is  substan- 
tial evidence  now,  Mr.  President,  indi- 
cating that  Mr.  Castro  is  constructing 
missile  launching  sites  in  Cuba;  and 
Representative  Selden  reported  on  De- 
cember 31,  1961,  that  Mr.  Castro  has  ex- 
tended several  airport  runways  through- 
out the  island  to  sufBcient  length  to  ac- 
commodate long-range  intercontinental 
jet  bombers. 
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We  must  also  determine,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whether  we  are  going  to  support 
the  President  in  his  apparent  desire  to 
take  a  firm  stand  at  Punta  del  Este 
Many  of  us  have  criticized  his  admin- 
istration for  the  decision  not  to  provide 
the  vital  air  cover  requred  for  victory 
in  the  Cuban  invasion.  Now  that  ho 
proposes,  as  he  has  in  his  letter  of  last 
Friday  to  President  Prondizi.  to  take  a 
strong  stand  in  favor  of  a  moriU  indict- 
ment of  the  Castro  regime,  severance  of 
relations  by  all  OAS  countries,  and  ap- 
plication of  sanctions  agaln&t  tho  Com- 
munist dictatorship  through  tiie  OAy. 
then  he  merits  the  full  support  of  Ui  • 
Senate. 

Even  the  Selden  resolution  i.s  not 
everything  desired:  but  it  provides  u.> 
with  an  instrument  through  which  we 
can  express  our  sentiments  and  those  of 
the  people  of  the  50  States  we  represent, 
prior  to  the  January  22  meeting  at  Pun- 
ta del  Este.  If  we  p)ermit  this  opportu- 
nity to  pass,  and  if  the  OAS  should  fail 
by  one  vote  to  approve  what  presently 
appears  to  be  our  p>olicy  E>os:tion,  or  ii 
the  OAS  approves  some  plan  of  appease- 
ment, such  as  that  offered  by  Colombia 
then  the  Senate  will  have  to  share  in 
any  criticism  directed  at  the  admmis- 
tration  for  failure  to  carry  the  United 
States  position  and  for  making  possibl*' 
another  Castro  victory  on  tap  of  the  in- 
vasion fiasco  of  last  March.  Failure  to 
impose  sanctions  on  the  Castro  regime 
will  only  serve  to  increase  Communis r. 
control  in  Cuba  and  strengLlien  Mr.  Cas- 
tro's hand  ia  seeking  to  export  the  can- 
cer of  communism  throughout  th-^ 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest   the  absenc  ■ 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th-- 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  KF>ATING  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  di.s- 
pen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICFR  Withou'. 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


TWO-THIRDS  CONGRESSIONAL 
TRADE  VETO 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  tlif- 
state  of  the  Union  message  Thursday. 
there  were  two  interesting  points  re- 
garding the  power  of  the  Congress.  In 
requestaiij  Presidential  authority  to 
lowtr  taxes,  the  President  said  that  this 
v.ould  include  giving  Con-ress  the  power 
to  veto  his  decisions.  However,  in  re- 
questing the  authority,  fur  an  additional 
5  years,  to  lower  tarifis,  there  was  no 
reference  to  the  Congress  m  teim.s  of 
tiiv.ng  tho  Congress  seme  say  over  what 
the  President  does  in  the  field  of  trade 

I  ous-cst  that  .serious  thought  be  given 
to  granting  to  the  Congress,  by  a  two- 
third  vote,  veto  authority  to  disapprove 
major  trade  agreements  negotiated  by 
tlie  executive  branch.  This  is  assumin,' 
that  the  President  will  soon  propose  new 
le.4islation  providing  broader  tiade  ne- 
gotiating authority. 

By  way  of  a  footnote,  I  was  interested 
to  sie  th  It.  although  the  President  has 


been  talking  a  great  deal  about  across- 
the-board"  authority,  his  state  of  Uie 
Union  address  referred  instead  to  'bar- 
gaining by  major  categories."  This 
marks  a  siirniflcant  departure  from  his 
previous  statements. 

I  offer  this  suggestion  for  a  two-tiiird^ 
trade  veto  in  the  hope  tiiat  it  will  help 
enable  the  Congress  to  develop  and  en- 
act a  balanced  trade  policy.  Such  a 
policy  siiould  ;^ive  tlie  nece^^iary  admin - 
istralive  power  to  the  executive  branch 
and  at  the  same  tim?  ntam  to  tiie  Con- 
gress as  much  as  possible  of  its  Cons' :- 
tution.-il  authority  in  trade  matters. 

Article  I.  section  8  of  tlie  Cun-^titution 
a.ssigns  the  Cun-re^.5  authority  for  tlie 
■'n  ,u'.at:on  of  co:umerce  with  foreitin 
na'ion.;.  and  among  tlie  .several  States." 
My  proposal  seeks  to  restore  a  portion  ol' 
tlii.s  authority  to  the  Con-ress.  n'Co,;niZ- 
111-^  tliat  m  tlie  fast-movin;;  world  in 
which  we  live,  the  day-to-day  implemen- 
tation of  trade  policy  mu^t  be  ur.d.^r  the 
control  of  the  President.  I  need  do  no 
more  than  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
Cnti'-Tcss  m  particular,  the  Senate,  has 
a  similar  authority  as  regards  the  rati- 
fication of  treaties  between  the  United 
.'=>fatf -^  and  foreiu'n  nations. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  granting:  trade 
veto  r>ower  tn  the  Con-^re^s  would  have 
the  aklfHi  advantaiie  of  helpuv^  to  win 
the  kind  of  broad  cnnrTe.ssiona!  support 
nec.rs-ary  to  take  the  triant  step  that  we 
must  take  to  strcn:.'then  and  .st-cure 
America  s  tradp  relations  with  the  Ce:r.- 
nion  Market  and,  ind''e<!  wit.M  all  of  tii- 
nations  of  the  free  world 

Undr  r  my  pr(.i)o.sal  cunr re.-vs!(»nal  dt<- 
approval  would  have  to  b'^  expressed 
w  uhm  60  days  Perhaps  30  days  Is  pref- 
erable Obviou-ly,  the  'horter  the  pn  Kxi 
the  bottfr.  .so  lon<r  as  the  Con;T>'ss  has 
adequate  time  to  consider  the  matter 
thorouehly.  B'  fore  the  expiration  of  thi 
per:.xl,  both  House.s  of  the  Con;;r».s.s,  by 
a  two-thirds  vote,  would  have  to  adopt 
concurnuit  resolutions  disa^proi,  mi:  a 
given  trade  agreement  or  It  would  eo 
into  effect  as  nferotiated  by  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Tl.tn-  i.s  no  question  that  a  two-thirds 
congressional  veto  could  t)e  exerci.sed 
only  in  thase  instances  m  which  the  Con- 
gress determined  that  the  executive 
branch  had  cleai  ly  exceede<l  the  intent 
of  the  Conirress  as  reflectetl  in  the  rele- 
vant trade  statutes 

There  are   amnk-  prec.-drnts   for   this 
procedure.     Reference   to   the   congre.";- 
.sinnal  veto  procedure  first  appf^ared   in 
1854.    The  use  of  the  veto  was  att'-mpted 
as  earlv  a>   1920.  althouih  th->  practice 
did  not  really  become  established  until 
1939  with  the  pas.sage  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.     Both  the  Reorganization  Act 
of    1949  and   the    1958   extension  of   the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  are  modem  ca.-^es 
m  point      Under  thn  latter,  the  1958  ex- 
tension of  the  Trafle  Acreement,s  Act 
the  Congres.^;  by  a  two-thirds  vote  may 
overiide   thf   Presidents   rejection   of   a 
Tariff  CommLs.sion  recommendation  for 
escape  clause   action      This   procedure, 
incidentally,    has    never    been    Invoked 
Last   year,    the   Pre.sident    in    his    jji- 
fated  1961  do-lt-yourself  farm  bill  ur'yed 
that  the  Secretary  of  ABTiculture  frame 
new  farm  policies  subject  to  a  veto  by 
the  Congress.     The  President  indicated 


support  for  this  principle  again  on 
Thursday  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
.sage  as  regards  taxes.  I  also  remind  the 
Senate  that  the  legrlslative  veto  figured 
largely  In  last  year's  debate  on  long- 
term  foreign  aid. 

Today.  I  should  like  to  put  forward 
legislative  language  giving  Congress 
trade  agreements  veto  power  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  ad- 
min!.<^tration  ofBcials  responsible  for 
drafting  trade  legislation  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  incorporating,' 
sometiiin"  along  these  lines  in  Uieir  pro- 
po.sed    bill. 

I  a,sk  unanimous  coivsont  that  my  draft 
and  a  summai-y  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Rf'^ord. 

There  beiii.;  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  draft  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  tiie  Record,  as  follows: 

.^■lM'!>TY    or    Twi   -THIRDS    CoNnnis'^iowAr. 

T>\nr  Veto  Pkoposal 

Tlie  lollowliig  leRUlatlvc  language  is  mlj- 
m'.ttcd  for  st.icly  purposes: 

It  provides  a  two-tlilrds  congresFlonnl  veto 
of  fure; -n  tr:ide  a^rcementa  and  modliici- 
tli.n.s  of  agreemei-.ta  etiter«<l  Into  after  June 
Ji.  liitJ  n.e  Coiigreea  would  not  be  em- 
p.-wi.-tU  Uj  disapprove  aeparute  parts  oi 
agrcenieuts  or  inoclificatlons. 

I  he  procfHliires  to  be  folkwed  are  ba^e  1 
on  the  AdmU.lstrative  Reorganization  A«  t 
of  XOiO  nn■^  'hf  Trade  AjreemenUs  Extension 
Art  .if  1  ..SH 

1  T)i'  Pr»»«:trt'»T  would  be  requlre<l  to  kuI'- 
mlt  trade  aRreomenta  and  modlfirntlons  !■ 
b<ith  Houaes  of  the  Conjrreiia.  A«re<nients 
would  be<omc  efTecl.ve  at  the  end  of  60  dH\s 
after  8ubmis.sion  i  not  counting  days  on 
v.!.i-J:  ri'hrr  H  •■.:!=,'•  Is  rv^t  in  f.eMlon  t)e\:auM' 
of  an  aajoiirnmenl  of  more  than  3  days) . 

2  On  f^nhmlv-lon,  they  would  be  fferrt  I 
to  the  r>'mm!tt('e  on  Fln.ir.'-e  In  thr  Sen.-'te 
Hiid  to  the  CommSttee  on  w.ija  and  Means 
In  the  Hoii<ie 

3  If  the  c<>rin.;t'pe  did  n  f  report  ^aKl 
.■\Kreeme:.ts  or  nioUlticatlons  within  10  cal- 
etid.ir  d.T.s.  It  woi.ld  then  be  In  ord»*r  to 
dLsrharge  the  conimiltee  from  further  coii- 
siu-.-H'.i  'ti  A  motion  of  discharge  would 
li.i.e  t  be  made  by  a  person  favoring  U 
!•  w.'iii.j  be  ••hlglily  prlvtlep<»d."  and  debf.fr 
therein  would  be  Unilled  to  1  hour  equally 
divldt-d  between  proponentu  and  opponert^ 
(The  vote  required  to  di.'«charf;e  a  ctimmlttee 
la   a   simple   m  ijority   of    tlioee   present   and 

VoUllg    ) 

4  When  the  c<jmmlttee  had  refwrted  a 
c>.>!;curr'Mit  res'  lutL^n  of  dlaapproval  or  bad 
btti:  discharged  from  f urih(  r  coiLslderation 
debnt/>  or.  the  re^ol-itton  would  be  '■highly 
privlleped  "  It  wnjid  be  limited  to  10  hours 
equally  divided 

5  If  one  H  u.^e  .nrtrd  while  the  other  w«s 
roi  siderlng  a  re>oU]tlon.  the  resolution  of 
the  House  which  had  acted  ttrat  would  be 
substituted  for  that  of  tbe  House  which  wa.'; 
coasiuenng  a  resolution  If  the  commltte.' 
of  the  £>fci  i.d  House  had  not  acted,  thr 
resolution  of  the  first  House  would  be  re- 
ferred to  r. .nimittee  nnd  the  procedure  out- 
lined ,Tb<ve  would  be  followed 

6  ir  an  agreement  or  modlflcatl'.n  wa- 
Mibmlt'ed  and  the  Congress  was  pr^■parln^' 
to  iuljourn  l)efore  a  60-day  period  elapsed. 
tl»e  Congress  couJd  under  lu  regular  pro- 
redi;rfs  p  .s.s  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  that, 
uotiAithstandUig  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
P'S.il,  the  agreement  or  modification  in  ques- 
tion would  b^'come  efTectlvo  on  a  given  date. 

AMKN-DMFVrS    TO    TR.M)E     ACRErVENTS     FXTTN- 

sioN  Bill 

At  the  prop.-r  place  in.'sert  the  following 
vsrr        .  Section   350  of  the  TarlfT  Act  of 
1930.     as     amended      (19     U  S  C.     135n.     is 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  sutJBcctlon: 

•''(g)(1)  The  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  each  foreign  trade  agreement 
etitered  into  under  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (a)  after  June  30.  1062.  and  each 
modification  made  after  such  date  of  any 
foreign  trade  agreement  entered  into  under 
the  authority  of  such  subsection  (whether 
or  not  such  agreement  was  entered  Into  be- 
fore, on.  or  after  such  date ) .  Each  such 
agreement  or  modification  shall  bear  an 
Identifying  title,  shall  be  delivered  to  both 
Houses  on  the  same  day,  and  shall  be  de- 
livered to  each  House  while  It  is  In  session. 

"  '  ( 2 )  Each  foreign  trade  agreement  en- 
tered Into  under  the  authority  of  subsec- 
thjii  (a)  after  June  30,  1962,  and  each 
modification  made  after  such  date  of  any 
foreign  trade  agreement  entered  into  under 
the  authority  of  such  subsection  shall  be- 
come efTeotlve  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  following 
the  date  on  which  such  agreement  or  modi- 
fication Is  transmitted  to  it;  but  only  If. 
between  the  date  of  transmittal  and  the 
expiration  of  such  sixty-day  period  there 
has  not  been  pn.ssed  by  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Congress,  by  the  yeas  and  nays  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  each  Hou.^e,  a  concurrent 
resolution  stating  In  effect  that  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  do  not  ap- 
prove the  foreign  trade  agreement  or  the 
modification,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the 
computation  of  the  sixty-day  period  there 
shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  in  session  because  of  any  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  days  to  a 
day  certain  or  of  an  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  sine  die. 

"'(3)  Any  provision  of  a  foreign  trade 
agreement  or  of  a  modification  of  a  foreign 
trade  agreement  may,  under  provisions  con- 
tained In  the  agreement  or  modification,  be- 
c<jme  effective  at  a  time  later  than  the  date 
on  which  such  agreement  or  modification 
would  otherwise  become  effective  under 
parrigrf^ph   (2)  ' 

At  the  proper  place  Insert  the  following: 

■  Skc.  (a)  The  following  subsections  of 
this  section  are  enacted  by  the  Congress: 

"(1)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of 
each  House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  re.^pect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
In  such  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  (as 
defined  In  subsection  (b));  and  sucli  rules 
shall  Buper.'^ede  other  rules  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

"(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutlona:  right  of  either  House  to  change 
such  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  proce- 
dure in  sujh  House)  at  any  time.  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

■(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"re.solutlon"  means  only  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which 
Is  as  follows:  "I'hat  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreEentatlvcR  do  not  approve  the  foreign 
trade  agreement  (or  the  modification  of  the 
foreign  trade  agreement)  entitled  "  " 

submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
on  .   19     ,  pursuant  to  subsection   (g) 

of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended.':  the  blank  spaces  t>elng  appro- 
priately filled:  and  does  not  Include  a  con- 
current resolution  which  specifies  more  than 
one  foreign  trade  agreement  or  modifica- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be. 

"(c)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  a  for- 
eign trade  agreement  or  modification  of  a 
foreign  trade  agreement  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Penance  of  the  Senate  or 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
thu  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the 
Houae  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(d)(1)  If  the  committee  to  which  has 
been  referred  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
a  foreign  trade  agreement  or  modification 
of  a  foreign  trade  agreement  has  not  re- 
ported It  before  the  expiration  of  ten  calen- 
dar da3r8  after  its  Introduction  (or,  in  the 
case  of  a  resolution  received  from  the  other 
House,  ten  calendar  days  after  its  receipt), 
it  shall  then  (but  not  before)  be  in  order 
to  move  either  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  such  resolu- 
tion, or  to  discharge  the  committee  from 
further  consideration  of  any  other  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  such  agreement  or 
modification  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
committee. 

"(2)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a 
person  favoring  the  resolution,  shall  be 
highly  privileged  (except  that  It  may  not  be 
made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  agree- 
ment or  modification),  and  debate  thereon 
shall  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  No 
amendment  to  such  motion  shall  be  In  order, 
and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  motion 
Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  such  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  agreement  or  modification. 

"(e)  ( 1 )  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
a  foreign  trade  agreement  or  modification 
of  a  foreign  trade  agreement  it  shall  at  any 
time  thereafter  be  In  order  (even  though 
a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has 
been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  such  resolution.  Such 
motion  shall  be  highly  privileged  and  shall 
not  be  debatable.  No  amendment  to  such 
motion  shall  be  in  order  and  it  shall  not 
be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  such  motion  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

"(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  ten  hours,  which 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  th^ae  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be 
debatable.  No  amendment  to,  or  motion  to 
recommit,  the  resolution  shall  be  In  order, 
and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  Is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(f)(1)  All  motions  to  postpone,  made 
with  respect  to  the  discharge  from  com- 
mittee, or  the  consideration  of,  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  a  foreign  trade  agreement 
or  modification  of  a  foreign  trade  agree- 
ment, and  all  motions  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  other  business,  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate. 

"(2)  All  appeals  from  the  declsloris  of 
the  Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  pro- 
cedure relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect 
to  a  foreign  trade  agreement  or  modifica- 
tion of  a  foreign  trade  agreement  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

"(g)  If.  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  resolution  of  that  Hotise  with  respect 
to  a  foreign  trade  agreement  or  modifica- 
tion of  a  foreign  trade  agreement,  such 
House  receives  from  the  other  House  a  res- 
olution with  respect  to  the  same  agreement 
or  modification,  then — 

"(1)  If  no  resolution  of  the  first  House 
with  respect  to  such  agreement  or  modifi- 
cation has  been  referred  to  committee,  no 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
agreement  or  modification  may  be  reported 
or    (despite    the    provisions    of    subsection 


(d)(1))  be  made  the  subject  of  a  motion 
to  discharge. 

"(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  House 
with  respect  to  such  agreement  or  modifica- 
tion has  been  referred  to  committee — 

"(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that 
or  other  resolutions  of  such  House  with  re- 
spect to  such  agreement  or  modification 
which  have  been  referred  to  committee  shall 
be  the  same  as  if  no  resolution  from  the 
other  Hotise  with  respect  to  such  agreement 
or  modification  had  been  received;    but 

"(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a 
resolution  of  the  first  House  with  respect 
to  such  agreement  or  modification  the  res- 
olution from  the  other  House  with  respect 
to  such  agreement  or  modification  ';hall  be 
automatically  substituted  for  the  resolution 
of  the  first  House." 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  v;e 
must  be  realistic.  Very  probably,  the 
most  far-reaching  single  decision  which 
the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
will  be  called  upon  to  make  is  in  the 
field  of  trade.  We  must  decide  whether 
we  are  to  go  forward  or  to  go  back- 
ward— and  it  is  not  an  easy  decision. 
"Free  trade"  and  "protectionism"  are 
glib  terms.  They  have  been  seriously 
overworked.  What  we  need  is  a  sensible 
program  that  will  permit  an  orderly 
progression  toward  wider  trade  con- 
tacts. I  stress  the  word  "orderly"  for 
it  is  this  concept  of  an  orderly  move- 
ment toward  wider  trade  contacts  that 
we  must  keep  in  mind. 

While  expanding  trade  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world,  we  must  also 
see  to  it  that  our  own  economy  is  strong 
and  that  we  permit  it  to  continue  to 
grow  and  develop  by  preserving  condi- 
tions for  it  to  do  so.  The  question  is  not 
whether  we  move  forward,  but  what 
kind  of  steps  we  take  to  get  ahead. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  work 
with  the  Members  of  the  Congress  in 
framing  a  trade  policy  that  meets  these 
broad  criteria.  We  cannot  afford  to  en- 
tirely disregard  the  Congress  or  the 
problems  and  needs  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustries about  which  many  Congress- 
men are  rightly  concerned.  New  trade 
legislation  must  retain  certain  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Congress  and  also  provide 
procedures  to  help  and  relieve  Ameri- 
can employers  and  workers  who  will  be 
affected  by  changes  in  our  trade  policies. 
These  requirements  are  not  easily  met. 
We  shall  not  have  trade  legislation  over- 
night. It  will  take  a  great  deal  of 
hammering  and  negotiating,  but  I  am 
confident  that  the  job  can  be  done  and 
done  efifectively. 

It  would  be  entirely  futile  and  self- 
defeating  for  the  United  States  to  stand 
aside  and  not  participate  in  the  great 
movement  to  bring  about  closer  economic 
and  trade  ties  among  the  nations  of  the 
free  world.  Our  Nation  has  consistently 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  drive  for 
closer  trade  relations.  We  must  con- 
tinue in  this  role.  The  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  American  people  must 
support  this  objective. 

The  Constitution  gives  the  Congress 
the  power  to  regulate  domestic  and  in- 
ternational commerce.  In  these  difficult 
and  complex  times,  we  must  certainly 
give  the  President  wide  leeway  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of 
trade  policies.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Congress  must  have  some  opportunity 
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in  exceptional  cases  to  express  Its  dis- 
agreement with  steps  taken  by  tlie 
President. 
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Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. I  move  that  the  -^nate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o  clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  wa-s  agreed  to;  and  <at 
5  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p  m  >  the  Sen- 
ate, under  the  order  previously  entered, 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday. 
January  16,  1962.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  15,  1962: 

The  fclIowlriK -named  persons  were  ap- 
pointed during  the  laat  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  poitioiis  Indicated. 

OiN-raAL  Sekvices   .A.d  mini  strati  ov 
Bernard  L.   Boutin,  of  N»  w  Hannp.«hlre.   t-j 
be    Administrator   of    Gener.il    Services,    vice 
Juhn  M  x,re.  reflgned. 

U  .S.  Tariff   Commissiow 

Bep.  David  Dorfman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lun^.bla,  to  be  a  mennber  of  the  U  S.  Tariff 
Commission  for  the  term  explr.nr:  Jvine  1*3. 
1967.  vice  James  Weldon  Jones,  term  expired. 

Nation- \i,   C\pital   Transportation   Ace.stt 
Edwin    T     Holland,    of    Virginia,    to    be    a 
member   cf    the    Advl.s.  >ry    B'ard    of    the   Na- 
tional   Capital    Transportation    Agency,    vice 
F    Moran  McConlhe.  resigned. 

St    Lawrence  Sk.*wat   DKvrLOPMrNr 
Cohporatio.n 

Joseph  H  McCann.  of  MlchlB;ar!  to  be  .Ad- 
ministrator of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation,  vice  Martin  W  Ott- 
tershagen,  resigned. 

CENTRAL    lNTEia.IGEN(.E    AoiNCT 

John  A.  McCone.  of  California,  to  be  Dl- 
re^.'tor  of  Central  Intc-lllgence.  vice  AIle:i 
Welsh  Dulles,  resigned. 

District   or   Colcscbia   REOBVELorMENT  Land 
Agency  \ 

John  L  Newbold.  of  the  DlsUlct  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of  cv.- 
lumbia  Redevel(jpmr:it  Lar.d  .A,{ency  fur  the 
term  expirli.g  March  3.  1D6J,  vice  Jjhu  A, 
Remon.  term  expired. 

Federal   M.a&ittue    Commission Eas 
The   following-named  persons   to   be    Fed- 

ercil  Miuritime  Commissioners,  to  whicii 
pt>sltlon3  they  were  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate 

John  S  Patterson,  of  Maryl md.  for  the 
term  exp.rlng  June  30.  1962      (New  posiMrn  i 

A.shtf)n  Barrett,  of  Mississippi,  t'jr  the 
term  exiJirlng  June  30.  1963      (N-w  p<-.siUon  i 

Th  >ma.s  E  Stakem.  of  Vin^inia,  fur  the 
term  expiring  June  30,  1964.     (New  p«jsiUon  i 

Juhn  Harliee.  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  the  term  expiring  June  30,  U65.  (New 
pi/.'^ltlon  ' 

The  following-named  persons,  who  were 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  positions  Indicated: 

Department    or    Commerce 
Jack   N     Behrman,   of   Delaware,   to   be   nn 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  ; Ice  Row- 
land Burnstan.  resigned 

William  Ruder,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice  George 
T.  Moore,  resigned. 

Marxtimk    Amcun.sTiATioN 
Donald    W.    Alexander,    of    Florida,    tn    be 
Maritime  Administrator.     (New  position  i 


The  fullowii.g-named  persons,  who  were 
appointed  during  Ihe  last  recess  of  th«  Sen- 
ate, to  the  poslUons  indicated 

T»KASU«T    DwriLMTUWKT 

James  Allan  Reed,  of  M:i.ssarhu.^etts,  to  be 
an  Ass;st.\nt  Sccret^iry  .f  the  TVeasury,  vtce 
A.  GUm.ore  Flue.s.  resigned. 

SUFEEI-TTEXUEXT    or   THE   MiNT 

Mtch.iel  H.  Sura,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Superli  tendent  of  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States  lit  Phli.idelphla.  Pa  ,  vice  R.ie  V  Ble- 
Btar.  re.'ilgTied 

BfR£.\f  or  Customs 
Gertrude  N    Cwlkla.  of  Couiiectlcut    to  be 

collector  of  customs  fir  cust-'ms  coliet  tion 
district  No  6  with  htaclq'.i.irt.-rs  .it  Br.dge- 
ptjrt.  Conn  .  vice  .\nne  A    Mitchell 

Eugene    V    Atk.ins<  n.    uf    Pennsylvania,    to 
be   Collector   of  customs   fir  customs   coiiec- 
■  tiou    district    No     12.    with    heudquiirters    at 
Pittsburgh.  Pa  .  vice  Wiibert  H    Beachy 

Mini.ie  M  Zoiler.  of  Texas,  to  be  C'li.ector 
of  customs  for  cu^tonas  coilectl.-n  district  No 

21.  w.tii  he,ulquart«;rs  at  Port  A.-U^ur,  TlX  . 
vi'>'  James  I,    L  itaiuT 

Sam  D  W  L«.'W.  of  T.  xa«.  'o  be  c'.;ie>-t.,r  .  f 
customs   f' r   cutt   ins   coliec.    in   di-trict   N" 

22.  wi'h  hea  Iq  jarl*  rs  at  Galveston,  Tex  .  vice 
Ch  .ries  J    W.i.icer.  6r  .  re.>^ignfd 

Ch^irles  H  Kavien.  of  Texos  to  be  conect.::>r 
of  cuptoiius  lur  customs  C'.<iieciK'n  district  No 

23.  with  hertd(|u.irt»'r3  at  Liiredo  Tex  ,  vice 
Frank   D    Yturria 

Raymond  H  Dw.gans.  of  Texas,  to  be  c^I- 
If  'or  :  .-u.^t.ims  f(.ir  :u^t«.'ms  cnUectli)n  dis- 
trict N  I.  24.  with  hendquarters  at  El  P.iso, 
Tex     vice  D  .ugi;is  Butler. 

WiKi.im  W  Knight,  of  Alaska,  to  be  col- 
lector (f  cusfjms  for  customs  collection  dus- 
trict  N)  31.  with  headfjUarttrs  at  Juneau. 
Alaska,   vice   Walter    B    Helsel     retired 

t'orA:n  S  Sr.vder  of  North  I)ak..ta.  t^'  be 
collector  of  usUjn^.s  f  )r  customs  c'.'.ecucn 
dist.-;  t  N)  :J4.  with  heidquarters  at  Pem- 
bina, N  Dale  .  vice  Philip  A  Hoghaug.  re- 
sl^ied 

Samu''l  S  Wyatt.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dl.s- 
tnct  No  43.  with  headquarters  ui  Memphis. 
Tcnn  .  \lce  Arthur  Rogers 

J  >hn  A  Vaccarri,  of  .N>w  York,  to  be  s-..r- 
veyor  of  cu.'^toms  in  cu-stoms  ci  lle<tlon  dis- 
trict No  10  with  headqu.ir'ers  at  New  York. 
r.'  Y  .    vice    H  irry    Edwards     resiKned 

The  following-named  fiersons.  who  were 
appolnt<»d  during  the  last  reccs.,  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  '.he  offices   Indicated 

U  S   Arms  Control  and  Dtsarmamet^ 
Age.ncy 

W:ll:.i;n  C.  Foster,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control   and    Ui.sarmament   .A^-'ency, 

Ad.'lan  S  Fliher.  ot  the  District  of  C.,- 
lUHibia.  to  be  Depu'y  Director  of  the  United 
States  Arms  C<  utr.^1  iU;d  Du.irinament 
Agency. 

The  followlng-nanied  persi.ns.  who  wer" 
appointed  durln^'  the  last  recefcs  of  the  Sen- 
ate,  to  the   offices   indicated 

ACENCT  FOR  IrJTER.NATTONAI.  DrVEl  OPMENT 

WilUam  .«!  Gaud,  of  0>nnect!cut  to  he  As - 
slstant  .Admlnl'^trator  for  the  !9ear  E.ist  and 
South  A.«ia.  Agency  for  International 
Devf  I^pment  • 

Edm  i-.d  C  Hutchinson,  of  Maryland.  U< 
be  Ass!.«tant  Admlnlrtrat/ir  for  Africa  and 
Europe,  Agen^-y  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

Sev-mnur  j  Jmow.  of  California,  to  be 
A.'^slstnnt  .Administrator  for  the  Fir  East, 
A?pnrv    fr-r    International    Deve!opm''nt: 

Te.  <1  )ro    M'.scoso,    of    Pupr^o    Rico,    to    be 
Av;istint    Administrator   for   Latin   .^mer!ca, 
Agency  fur  International  Development. 
United  Natioks 

Dr  Ansiev  J  Coale.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
the   representative   of    the   United    States    of 


America  on  the  Population  Commltilon  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  NaUona.  to  which  ofDce  he  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Dna.oi«ATTC  AKD  FoaxicN  Sexvicb 

The  following-named  prmons.  who  were 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate   to  the  ofBces  Indicated: 

John  O  Bell,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice nfflcer  of  C1.1SS  1.  to  be  Amb«.«mador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Ouatemals 

John  H  Burns,  of  Oklahoma,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Central  .A.'ri- 
can  Republic. 

William  A  Crawford,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1, 
to  be  Envoy  ELitraordlnary  and  Minister 
P.eni[Kjtentlary  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame.-ica    to    Rumania. 

Parker  T  Hart,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice offiit-r  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  now 
Aini>a.s'^ador  ExtXHordlnary  and  Plenipoten- 
ti.iry  of  the  Unlti-d  .Stales  of  America  to  the 
Kini^dom  of  Saudi  Arabia  nnd  Envoy  Elx- 
trj^.rdinary  and  Minister  Plr-tiipot'u.tl.^ry  of 
the  Unile<l  States  of  America  Ui  tlie  King- 
dom of  Yemen,  to  serve  concurrently  and 
without  fuldilional  cumpensation  as  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  Uniltxl  SUtes  of  America  Uj  tlie  State 
of  Kuwait 

William  J  Handley.  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Service  Ret>«rve  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
ba.sftrtd  T  F:xtr,«ord:na.'7  and  Plen!p<itentlary 
of  the  Uriited  .-tate.s  of  America  to  the  He- 
jiubllc  <ji  Mall 

R.dt'-Aiiv  M  Knirht.  of  New  York,  a  Forelirn 
Service  officer  of  clas.s  1 ,  to  ije  Arnbiissador 
Extri.rdln  iry  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
Un;te<l  States  of  America  to  the  Svrinn  Arab 
H-'p\ibiic 

Henry  R  Lahouisjje.  of  Connert!ru«,  to  be 
Amha.ss.'idor  Extraordinary  and  Plenlp.  ten- 
tiarv  of  the  United  States  of  Anifrica  to 
Grrfce 

Armin  H  M^yer,  of  r.nnr.l*.  a  Foreign 
.'Service  officer  o*  class  1,  to  be  Aniha«.«ador 
Extraordin.iry  and  Plenlpo'eiitlRrv  of  the 
Unl'ed  .St.ites  of  .America  to  the  Republic 
of  l>»banon 

Wtlli.Tm  E  ."'pven.vin.  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Amhri«..sador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  .'nates' of  America  to  tlie 
Philippines 

Raymond  L  Thurston,  of  Missouri,  a  For- 
elt^n  .'^er'.  ice  officer  of  chiss  1,  to  be  -Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  -States  of  America  to  Haiti 

Cuester  liiWles.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  the 
I'result'nts  Speci.U  RepreaentatUe  and  Ad- 
visor on  .African.  Asl.in.  and  Latin  American 
Affairs,  and  Ambass.idor  at  Large,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess 
of  the  .Senate 

The  foil, .wing-named  pers'ins.  who  were 
apiKjlnted  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  offices  Indicated: 

Department  or  State 

George  W  Ball,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bl.i    to  be  Under  .Secretary  of  State. 

George  C  McGhee,  of  Texas,  to  be  Under 
Secretary   of   State    for   Political    Affairs. 

Frederick  O  Dutton,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

W.  Averell  Harrlman,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stat«. 

Walt  Whitman  Roatow,  of  Massachuaetts, 
to  be  Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State. 

US     ArTOEWTTS 

Ruben  D  Smith,  Jr..  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  eastern  dUtrlct  of 
Arkansas.  He  was  appointed  during  tbe  last 
recess  of  the  Senate. 
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The  following-named  persons  to  the  posl- 
titms  Indicated.  They  were  appointed 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate: 

US     District   Jxidoib 

Adrian  A.  Spears,  of  Texas,  to  be  V£.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  western  district  of  Texas. 

Harrison  L.  Winter,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
US  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Mary- 
land. 

The  followlniT-named  persons  to  the  posi- 
tion Indicated  lor  the  term  of  4  years.  They 
were  iqip  >intcd  dtiring  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate: 

\JB.  Attorneys 

Clinton  N.  Ashmore,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  dUtrlct  of  Florida. 

Alexander  Greenfeld,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
US    attorney  f(jr  the  district  of  Delaware. 

John  M.  Imel,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Robert  C.  Zampanq.  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
US    attorney  for  the  district  of  Connecticut. 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  posi- 
tions indicated  They  were  appointed  dur- 
ing the  List  recess  of  the  Senate. 

US    District  Judges 

Ben  C  Green,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  dl-strlct 
jKd.^e  for   the   northern  district  of  Ohio. 

S.irah  T.  Huphes.  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  fur  the  northern  district  of  Texas. 

Cli.irle.-^  G  Ncese  of  Tennes.'^ee.  to  be  US. 
di  trlrt  Judge  for  the  cattern  district  oi 
Tenne.ssec. 

James  L.  Noel.  Jr  .  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Texas 

Jolm  Weld  Peck,  of  Ohio,  to  be  US.  dis- 
trict Jud.:e  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio. 

I  Htcli.irrison  Preyer.  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U  -s  di.'-trlct  Judge  for  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  N  irth  Carolina. 

Louis  Roren  jerg,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
US  district  Judge  for  Uie  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

George  Ro.--Ilng.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
dl.strlct  Jud^'c  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
Y..rk 

Talbot  Smith,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judj^e  lor  the  eastern  district  of  Michi- 
gan. 

T!if>  foMoy^intt-namrd  persons  to  the  posi- 
tion Indicated  for  the  term  of  4  years.  They 
wi  :(•  ,i;  ;.o!:rcd  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Sc:;  i'.. 

U.S.   Marshals 

J.imes  R  Berry,  of  Penn-^ylvanla,  to  be  U.S. 
m.irshal  for  the  western  dl.strlct  of  Penn- 
sylvania 

Vance  W  Cclllus,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S. 
marsh.al  for  the  district  of  Kansas. 

M.irlon  M.ithias  Hale,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  f   r  the  southern  district  of  Texas. 

Richard  J.  J.  rboe,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  s<iuthern  district  of  Indiana. 

Joseph  W  Keene.  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  dl.strlct  of  Louisi- 
ana 

L^o  A  Muult  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S. 
m,ir.-hal  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey. 

Harry  M  Miller,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Robert  I  Nash,  of  Texas,  to  be  VS.  marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Texas. 

The  folli'wlng-namcd  persons  to  the  posi- 
tions Indicated  They  were  appointed  dur- 
ing the  last  recess  of  the  Senate: 

U.S  Circuit  Judges 

Griffin  B  Bell,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
cuit Judge,  fifth  circuit. 

Walter  Pettus  Gewln,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
VS.  circuit  Judge,  fifth  circuit. 

Paul  R.  Hays,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
cuit Judge,  second  circuit. 

Tliurgood  Marshall,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge,  second  circuit. 
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Clarence  W.  Allgood.  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Alabama. , 

Dudley  B.  Bonsai,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  tbe  southern  district  of 
New  York. 

Leo  Brewster,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  district 
Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas. 

Irving  Ben  Cooper,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 

Frederick  A.  Daugherty.  of  Oklahoma,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern,  east- 
ern, and  western  districts  of  Oklahoma. 

Wilfred  Feinberg,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 

Frank  Gray,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Tennessee. 

US.  Coast  Guard 

Rear  Adm.  Edwin  J.  Roland  to  be  Assistant 
Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  with 
the  rank  of  vice  admiral. 

The  following-named  persons,  who  were 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  positions  Indicated: 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Frj-d  Korth.  of  Texas,  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  vice  John  B.  Connally,  Jr.,  resigned. 

DEPARTMENT    or    THE    AlR    FORCE 

Neil  E  Harlan,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an 
A.ssistiint  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  vice  Lyle 
S.  Garlock.  resigned. 

Canal  Zone 
M.iJ.  Gen.  Robert  John  Fleming,  Jr.,  017095. 
U.S.  Army,  for  appointment  as  Governor  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6.  chapter  1.  title  2,  Canal  Zone  Code, 
to  succeed  MaJ.  Gen.  William  Arnold  Carter, 
018023,  U.S  Army,  on  or  about  February  1, 
]ii62. 

In   THE   Armt 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  2066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  in  rank  as  follows: 

Lt  CK'n  Paul  DeWltt  Adams,  017306,  U.S. 
Army,  in  the  rank  of  general. 

Tlie  following-named  officers,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  3C66,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
im;>ortance  and  resix>nEibllity  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  in  rank  as  foHows: 

MaJ  Gen.  Samuel  Leslie  Myers,  017180, 
U.S.  Army.  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Phillips  Daley,  (M8358, 
U.S.  Army,  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Wilson  Quinn.  019283, 
Uf=.  Army.  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

The  following-named  officer  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
Sta'.es  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 

To  be  captain,  Wovicn's  Army  Corps 

Qulnby.  ITierese  A.,  L587. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
Stfites  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298: 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Abreu,  Ronald  P.,  092150. 
Gulp.  Don  F  ,  093033. 
Custer,  Leslie  L.,  094065. 
Ellerthorpe,  Donald  O.,  094292. 
Essex.  Peter  E.,  082566. 
Hopper,  Robert  F..  092204. 
Jones.  Charles  C.  092205. 
Kourll,  Robert  P.,  094312. 
Little,  William  E.,  Jr.,  092216. 
Lucas.  Robert  H.,  094613. 
McGovern,  Richard  T..  093068. 
McKeon,  James  E.,  094110. 
McMahan,  Emmet  K.,  3d,  092225. 


Peeler,  Charles  E.,  093486. 
Simpson,  Robert  M..  094343. 
Snell,  Douglas  H..  092252. 
Spitz,  Harry  R..  Jr.,  093081.  ' 

Terry.  Robert  L.,  092132. 
Thornton.  Tommy  W.,  093526. 
Wichert,  Gilbert  H.,  092270. 

To  be  first  lieutemint.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Balkema,  Sarah  A.,  N3035. 

The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  temporary  brigadier  general  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  and  for  reappoint- 
ment as  colonel  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  temporary  disability 
retired  ll;;t,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  1211,  3442,  and 
3447: 

Elegar,  Augustus  G.,  018625. 

The  following-named  person  for  reap- 
pointment as  a  captain  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  1211: 

Vincent,  Clilton  F.,  057440. 

The  following-named  i>ersons  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  In  the  grades  specified,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285,  3286,  3287, 
and  3288 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Han-iiltu-i,  Robert  C.  01015977. 

To  he  majors 
Bjrdig.i.  Carl  J.,  01109823. 
McD.^nald,  Joy  A.,  01317649. 
Wilder  Harold  W.,  01319693. 

To  be  captains 

Adair,  Thomas  W.,  01876696. 
Bailey,  Robert  H.,  04006891. 
Bartholomew,  Theodore  F.,  01885576. 
Belock.  Frank,  0979533. 
Beri,  Albert  P.,  01924803. 
Brooks,  Buford,  04028739. 
Car-veil.  Richard  P.,  04006659. 
Click.  Ch.arles  E.,  02263301. 
Coder,  John  D..  01930193. 
Croyle,  I>jnald  W.,  04005178. 
Curd.  Vernon  F..  0555206. 
Dubeau,  Leo  P.,  02289006. 
Duemler,  Richard  R.,  0996980. 
Greenlaw,  Kenneth  N.,  Jr.,  01934918. 
Harvey.  Aaron  C,  Jr.,  04007167. 
Heitcr,  James  A.,  04006452. 
Henry,  Cecil  M.,  04006343. 
Henschel.  William  E.  M..  01890542. 
Jacobs.  Ernest  P.,  Jr.,  0989934. 
J.irrett,  George  A.,  01885811. 
Johnson.  Richard  B.,  04034128. 
Johnson,  James  D.,  04006669. 
Kelley,  James  J.,  04000620.  , 

Kennedy,  John  D.,  Jr.,  01935966. 
Klein,  John  M.,  01336226. 
Lee.  John  L.,  Jr.,  0968800. 
Logan,  James  M.,  04010311. 
Mann,  John,  01877909. 
Murphy.  Thomas  P.,  02262161. 
Nair.  Robert  L.,  01841756. 
Pankowskl.  Alfred  J..  04004571. 
Phillips,  Donald  M.,  0949279. 
Roark,  Thomas  R-,^02204373. 
Ross,  Hugh  A.,  m,  01339395. 
Schcets,  George  M.,  01882237. 
Sheehan,  John  J.,  02014600. 
Simpson,  Henry  E.,  Jr.,  04005366. 
Singleton,  James  L.,  01924519. 
Slrannl.  John  P.,  04010321. 
Smith,  William  H..  04005154. 
Tracy,  Charles  J..  04040630. 
Tuggey,  Howard  J.,  01924866. 
Vinson,  Frank  C,  Jr..  01881219. 
Warr,  Thomas  J.,  04029074. 
White,  John  W.,  04030630. 
Williams,  William  P..  O2028764. 
Womack,  Richard  J..  02028459. 
Wynn,  James  W.,  04028935. 
Zimmerman,  Lawrence  E.,  01882139. 
Zugschwert,  John  F.,  04010191. 
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To  be  first  lieutenantt 
Atwood.  John  B  .  01880870. 
Banks  J.imes  C  .  04069816. 
Beld.  Thomas  W  .  O5304296. 
B;.i3calt.  Donald  W  .  04069723. 

B.niii;a-.\cevedo,  Tomaa.  04074780. 

B.-audt   Haxold  H  ,  05405216. 

Brann.  Travis  L  ,  04406007. 

Bryden,  John  M..  04061375. 

Calhoun.  Crelghton  L.,  04063295. 

Chlsholm.  John  J.,  05203015. 

CllfTord.  Peter  L  .  04074791. 

Coclcrell,  Elroy  M  .  04031205. 

Condon,  Fiussell  W..  04048821. 

ConnoUy.  John  J  .  Jr  ,  04036321. 

Daub.  Alfred  V  .  Jr  .  04010591. 

Denton,  Curtis  W  .  05400270. 

Eads.  Hugh  P  ,  05201409. 

F.IV.  Warren  E  .  02298327. 

Peatherstone,  Stephen  E  .  Jr  ,  O4031 

Pournler.  Albert  L  ,  05001059 

Freeman   Clinton  A  ,  04034819. 

Preeman.  lyowell  P.  05203379. 

Friedman,  Fred  L  ,  04045463. 

Friend.  Bernard  D  .  05301964. 

Gentry.  Paul  E  ,  04025953. 

Gray.  Joseph  M  ,  04075359. 

Grimn.  James  A  .  05001587, 

Grim,  Charles  D  ,  04057028. 

Hagyard.  Warren  A  ,  04062136. 

Hannon,  Murray  W  ,  04077182 

Hawranlclc  Theodore.  III.  05204187. 

Herbst,  William  R  ,  O4062074. 

He-ster.  Jack  W  .  05303564. 

Hugan,  Thomas  J.,  04069300 

Hunter,  Robert  E  ,  04063802. 

Ivey.  Claude  T  .  05304344. 

Jackson,  Raymond  L  ,  Jr  ,  05505683. 

Jarrett,  George  H  ,  CHOSir-ls 

Johnson.  Ernest  D  ,  04063777. 

Jones,  .Mien  C  .  05303957 

Layfleld,  Marvin  C  .  04058895. 

Malone    John  F  ,  05303683 

McCarthy,   Edward   W  .  Jr  .  04064606. 

McCoy    George  V  ,  04074619 

McGrath,  William  B  .  05001090. 

Morgan,  Burford  P  ,  05300748. 

Morns,  Dtnnle  B  .  05305205. 

Myrah.  John  M  ,  04010952, 
Porter,  TTiomaa  A  .  04022650, 
Prewett,  WUUam  A  .  05405074. 
Prldgen,  Henry  A.,  05302540. 
Purvis,  Ralph  M  .  06405108, 
Raetz,  Paul  E  .  05505456. 
Reel,   Ralph  E,.  04047349. 
Rink   James  H..  02289238. 
Rosenberg,  Theodore  M  ,  02304296. 
Ruhlin,  James  R  ,  Jr  ,  04030944. 
Slrigletary    Charles  B  ,  02303559. 
Smart.  Ernest  A  ,  04053078 
Sparks,  Alton  R  ,  04084286. 
Stasky.  Gall  V  .  04086048 
Steed,  Dale  C  .  04071617 
Steverson,  Lynn.  05304072, 
Tedesco    John  J  .  04084547 
Tlsson,  Guenter  J  ,  O5307412 
Treadwell,  John  J  .  Ill,  04009790, 
Trouve,  Reymond  J  ,  04052877. 
Turpln.  Robert  P  ,  05304275. 
Vargo,  John  J  ,  Jr  ,  04076109 
Vlcknalr,  Darrell  H  ,  04071205, 
Williams,  Robert  B..  05203353. 

To  be  second  lieutenanta 
Ackerman.  Rene  J  ,  05005830. 
Adams.  James  C  ,  05309251 
Alfredson,  George  H  ,  05510664. 
Anckaltls.  William  H  .  O50084H4 
Ansilnger.  Raymond  W  ,  05510690. 
Barnhart    David  S  ,  05704015. 
Blddle,  David  L,,  05208918 
Blaclcburn,  John  T,  05511679 
Boyd.  Claude  D  ,  III,  05306537, 
Brandt.  Goetz  K  ,  O570577I 
Brltz,  Ron.ild  J  ,  05511620 
Brunner,  George  S  ,  05513233. 
Butler    David  H  ,  05309880 
Buzan,  Thomas  G..  05403650 
Crawford    Robert  C,  05208575. 
Crof  x)t,  George  W  .  05001574. 


Cublne,  Gerald  W    05307196, 
Dorf,  John  H  ,  05307068 
Dubov,   Bruce  J  .   O50O8876 
D'.incan    Garrett  E     Jr  ,  05212619. 
Emery,  Douglas  E  ,  05002910 
Follett,  Franklin  P  .  O53U8808. 
Fry,  Char.es  H  ,  05311001 
Funderburlc.  Rnn.ild  N     O5409579 
Purman,  Daniel  R     05405402. 
GerguUs.  John  G  ,  050(^041. 
GUmore.  Ralph  J  ,  Jr    05!()7}37 
OtKiwln.   Bobby  J  ,  O54054U3. 
Gomez.  Vincent  C  .  05000573. 
Greife   J  'hn  L  .  O570189H 
Grones    Mel.  :n  J  .  05+04279 
Gustafs/  n    C  irl  S  ,  05405345 
H  iger'y   Piul  P  ,  05002908. 
H.ill.    James    R      Jr      0=i,3("i4:}.T4 
H.mnan    William  T     ,'r 
390,  Hirris    Henry  L  ,  05305227 

H.iAii    D.irryi  R     05203808 
He:m    Cr  iig  O  ,  05205029 
Hende!    R  -bert  C  .  05507034 
Henry.  Pierre  E  ,  O5006fi7J 
Herrington,  Roscoe  B   P  ,  O530H443. 
Hess.  Ronald  H     05206719 
Hmdman.  John  E  .  05=il2293 
Hix.son,  Peter  C  ,  O550Hu.i4 
H  ibbs.  Vhile  G     O5704699 
H  ilrler   Rlch.ird  T  .  05303713 
Imes.  Allan  B     05  lOHOHR 
J  irman    Edward  E     C)5311582 
Jennings    Theodore  L.  0550.1071 
Jones,  Altjerl  P     Jr     05409595 
Kihn,  William,  O5,Jii54S*0 
K.\ler    WilM.-im   R  ,  O'.2ii7055 
KelUy.  Jack  T    O'S:?o760R 
Kenyon     Jime.s    F     Jr      C>406Q72.'5 
Kircher,    .Mfred    H      .Jr      O54O4170 
I- 1   Porgia,  .Salvatore   P     C)r>i)(\Hl'Hi 
Landrum,   Phillip   M,   .Jr      0.53i)761I 
Linie,  Warren  T    O53073f>4 
Line,  Edward  D    O5202O71 
Lovelace,    George    E      055U5857 
LozJer   G.iry  O     057i>49Hl 
Luberackl,   Rober'    J      0.3(H)6438 
Lyell,  Rich  ir'l  r.     O5.5o9ooy 
M  icDfju  i.d,  J  imes  H  .  O5508J42 
Mu-Kirinon    Wr.liam  .V     05213749. 
Miy,  Karl   E  .  O52082o9 
M.-h.rreris    Frederick  J  ,  Jr  .  05308371. 
M.ller    Th    nLi.-i  H     O5.}062yi 
N"edh.im,    W,i:ter    D      052137fi2 
OConnor    Patrirk  M     05513140 
P.u-neM,   W.lli.ini  C     III    05404030, 
P.irr,  G.iry  K     O5403U6I 
P.vtterson.  J.seph  M.   O4085231. 
Pearson.  John  E  ,  Jr     O5307905. 
Platak.  John  R  ,  O5207820 
Pitts    Walter  E  .  Jr     05402878 
Polk    Bur>y  R  ,  05403654 
Ralphs    WUUam  J  ,  05307519 
Richard.s<in.  Charles  W  ,  Jr    05403762 
Rowland,  Je.Tv  D    O'>=>09424 
Sanaker.  John  M  ,  05307136 
Shirley.  WUUam  .-V     O5:i09205 
SklUlngs,  J.inies  A  ,  05(K)»J843 
Smith    Paul  R  ,  O5,50fi6i5 
SoUlday,  Charle.s  W    040474  19 
SpUl.me    Robert  B     OS3'iH774 
Sutton,  Wil. lam  F    (),s,iiHii.si) 
Teates.  Bry  i;.  W    Jr    (  >.=>jort7;M 
Tudor.  Robert  W     05Jl»8845 
Vari.er.  Thomas  A. 
Ware.  WUUam  M     05307714. 
Webb.  Ear!  E     05305,544 
Whorum.  Billy  L  .  O5.J04.S.!7 

The  following-named  persons  for  app<jint- 
ment  In  the  Regul.ir  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  gr.tdes  and  corps  sperine-l 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  C.)Ue.  sections  3283,  3284  3285  r^H« 
32H7  3288,  ,JJ89,  3290,  3291.  3292,  32J3  32'.4' 
and  3311 

To  be  majors    Mfdirul  Corps 
Jacob,  J.ickle  E  .  05207482 
Love   Drury  M    099371,S 
Sacoto.  Enrique.  O5-'02449 
Wright,  Lloyd  T.,  02209672. 


To     be    captain.'^.    Army    Medical    Specialiat 
Corpa 

Guerrero-Guerrero,  Maria  E  ,  J100258. 

0  Brien.  Eileen,  J100130 

To  be  captains.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Ellis,  SiU-ah  L  .  N764866. 
Munchbach,  Rose  M..  N901726 
PUtman.  Conr.idlne,  N805593 
Rancuurt,  EKirothea  L  .  N902276. 
Sagath    E.'ther  E  ,  N901197 
Sederowicz.  Helen  J  .  N901777. 

To   br   Ciiptain.s.   Chaplain 

1  '.mm.    Harold    C  ,    02282646 

I  .ghtcap.  Thomas  K  ,  02272298, 
Rogers     Michael   J  ,  02291817, 
Kothwell,  Vincent  L  .  012289590. 

To    be   captains.   Dental  Corps 
B.irton     R.,na;d    P.   Jr  ,   01939803. 
Dipietro.  CHrard  J  ,  05202578. 
Hall.  James  B  ,  05301064 
Hoffman,   WUlUim.  Jr.  05202598. 
Kleeh.immer    Daniel  S,  04018612. 
Lee,   l>e?Ue   M     02297821 
Reyn.  Ids    Shirny  L,  O4043546. 
Shell,  Doran   D.  05306940 

To    be    captains.    Judge    Advocate    Generals 

Corp3 

J    r.es    n.a>ert  W.  04025*15. 
McKay,    Jack   G  ,   01887918 
M.-Kay,   WUUam   P  .  0402^.247. 
Sf)encer,  Bryan  S  .  01939422 
Taylor.    George    O  .   Jr  .    067769. 

To   be  captains.  Medical  Corpg 
B.iUey    Richard  H  .  O4067477. 
Bern.-tlne    Richard  T.  02289829. 
Chaney    Samuel  A  ,  05204444. 
Ev.in.s    Oliver  N  .  0989229 
G  uim.is    Melto.   02239M2' 
Hark     WUUam   H     02284678 
ILiug    James   A  .  05703088 
Huott    Archer  D    04023364 
Jackman     Roger  L.  02289947. 
Kennard    John  W  ,  05701223. 
M  Lsfiad     Ixjuls   B  .   04032605 
Mivo    Robert  W.   02290158 
Nfwt-n     J  jtin   K      04051249 
H  >M    Lawrence   R  .   05003258. 
Ru.sseU   PhlUp  K  .  04031789 
S'revev    Tracy  E  .  Jr  .  02291380 
Turner    J'hn  C  .  05407844 

To    be   captains.    Medical    Service   Corpa 
Bradley,  John   J  ,  O2203363. 
KdeU.  J(xseph   E  .  Jr  .  02263168. 
Correa.  Arnaldo  L    O9680er 
S[>erllng.  Gerald  J  ,   02267844. 
To    be   fir.t    hfutrnants.    Army   Nurse    Corps 
Cantrell    Henrietta  I  .  N2298019. 
DeVos,s     J, an    K  .   N2292890 
I.mii.ici.ne    Marie  R  .  N2294761. 
Slivestre    Patricia    A  .   N2293843. 
Symoi.d.s     jfan    M  ,    N2292014. 

To   be   fir  it   lieutenants,  Chaplain 
D;iy,    Roland    P.    02298202 
Jerf     M.ue    r     Jr     O5301234 
Kvle.  Charles  G     05407890 
M.Mjre    WiUard   P  .   02296428 
Sessums,  Richard  C  ,  02295161. 

To  be  fir^t  li'utrnants.  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
r'al's   Corps 
A.re.'s    Rlrh.ird  F     Jr  ,  O2J03875. 
Kbner,  Sr,iniev    02300865, 
Hanes    John   G      05505681, 
H.iby    Kenneth     A  .  05502156 
Willi, ims    Jack   H  ,  02301009 

To  be  fir'st  hrutrnints.  Medical  Corps 
Llberta,  Thomas  R  ,  05217189. 
Osborn,  J.imes  R,  02298154. 
Rosa,  Jerome 

W'eaver.  John  E  ,  04U77111 
To  br  first  lieutenant s.  Medic jI  Service  Corps 
Brewer    Jerry  R  .  0229«654. 
Du:.ke:bf>r^'    W.lbur  E  .  Jr  ,  02289294. 
F.i2,o,  Ho.jert  A  ,  Jr  ,  04067013. 
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Garland,  William  B.,  Jr.,  05411101. 
Johns,  WlUiam  C.  05701726. 
Klsel.  John  G.,  02292507. 
Lewln,  Mark  H..  02297965. 
Paiinell.  Robert  F..  05400483. 
Poksay,  Robert  A.,  02295574. 
Saiide,  Slgvart,  02287999. 
Tliornburg,  La  Monte  F.,  05700008. 

To  be  first  lietitenants.  Veterinary  Corps 
Flowers,  HorsehPl  H  ,  04043890. 
HUdebrant,  Paul  K  ,  04048537. 

To  be  first  lieutenayH,  Women's  Army  Corps 

Murr.iy.  Haraldean.  L2300412. 
To  be  second  liriitennnt,  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Relnpuld,  Rita  R..  N5407284. 

To    be    second    lieutenant",    Medical    Service 

Corps 

Brown.  Wallace  J.,  05307697. 
Coleman.  Jerry  B  ,  02299874 
Constable,  Joaeph  F  ,  06^12339 
IXonley    Kenneth  G  ,  W2207D85. 
ElsareUl,  Leon  E..  05209235. 
C;refnU.i;t;h,  D.jn.Ud  I.  ,  05700839. 
Hahn    Ruedlgpr.  02299402. 
H olzer    Donald  B 
Hoxsey.  George  E  .  057n5!>3R 
HufT.  WUUam  H..  III.  022-/8448. 
Judy,  Richard  B  .  05408204. 
Ketelscn,  Keith  D 
Ltnmley,  Karl  E,.  02302236. 
-McKee,  Terry  L  ,  O2303:)89. 
OBarr,  Billy  J. 
Peacock,  James  I.  .  022983.',2. 
Sa.Mdleback.  Eugene  J  ,  02298294. 
Schafer,  Thomas  E..  05410603. 
Severs,  .n,  Joel  .S  ,  05512109 
Shelton.  Edward  J  .  05410576. 
SoU>clnskl.  PhUlp  Z..  02297443. 
W.Uker,  J.mies  O  ,  Jr  ,  05410659. 
Weldner.  Douglass  S..  02302261. 

To    be    second    l.eutcjiavts.    Women's    Army 
Corps 

Slater,  Suzanne.  L2298114. 
Suti;,  Diane  L,  L53U202y. 

The  fallowing- named  distinguished  mili- 
tary student*  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States,  In  the  grade 
and  corps  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
ti:;e  10  UiUted  States  Code,  sections  3283 
3284,   3285,  32^6,  3287,  3288.  and  3290: 

To    br     .-"A.-rf    lirvtc^av'^,    ^fcdical   Service 
Corps 

Fulghum.  J  .e  R.,  Jr     Perkins.  Jacob  H. 
Klrkpatiick,  H.irold  C  .PhUllps.  Robert  E.,  Jr. 

05»l-i57  R.ch,  William  J. 

McMllster.    Hugh     A  .Wills,  Alton  O. 

Jr. 

Tl.e  r  >U  winp-nained  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Reg- 
ular .Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  tl-iC  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Coae.  sections  3283, 
3284,  3285,  3286,  3287,  and  3288: 


Alien,  John  R. 
Anderson,  Robert  S. 
.^\  cr>  ,  Janie.s  W 
Bartholomew,  Alan- 

fo.i  D  ,  II 
Beadle.  NVirm.ui  L  , 

05412639 
Bond,  Richard  R. 
Boyd,  Richard  F 
Cartllrh,  Gor.rge  L  , 

III 
Christopher.  George  L. 
C^  .4:    Ronal  B 
Ci  Iptppcr,  George  V. 
D.ar.cwood,  John  U. 
Docker,  David  J, 
Finn,  John  M. 
ii.ilbrltter,  Frederick 

P. 
Hawley,  Gary  D. 
Hersey,  Donald  L. 


Hood,  Brian  C. 

Hughes,  William  Q. 

Johnson,  Thomas  O. 

Kel ley,  Edward  M. 

KUlgrove.  Albert  G. 

LaRue,  Lowell  O. 

Makslmowskl,  Rich- 
ard J, 

Marklewlcz,  Joseph 

Mitchell,  David  O. 

Napier,  Joseph  S. 

Newman.  Nell  E.. 
054 12449 

Patete,  Frank  M.. 
05515258 

Quick,  James  B. 

Ru.sk,  James  E. 

Ryan  William  E. 

Sharkls,  Alan 

Sims.  Larry  P. 

Solymoey,  Edmond  S. 


Steele,  Harry  W.  Winter,  Norman  E., 

Stump,  Charles  H.  05615143 

Turpln.  William  P.,  IV  Yeargan,  Randall  L. 

(NoTK. — All  of  these  officers  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Melvin  J.  Grones  and  Joseph  Mar- 
kiewlcz)  were  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate.) 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Sekvice 
Ellis  O.  Briggs,  of  Maine,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  the  class  of  career  ambassador,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Spain,  vice  Anthony  J.  Drexel  Biddle, 
deceased. 

John  M.  Cabot,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  oSicer  of  the  class  of 
career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Poland. 

Robert  McCllntock,  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the   United  States  of  America  to  Argentina. 


«•»• 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  JAMAnY  I."),  1902 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  oflfered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  11:  3:  //  the  foundations  be  de- 
stroyed, what  can  the  righteous  do? 

Eternal  God,  who  art  the  refuge  and 
shelter  of  the  righteous,  help  us  to  un- 
derstand more  clearly  that  our  Nation 
has  no  firm  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  and  no  bulwark  against  defeat  and 
downfall  unless  we  enlarge  our  faith  in 
Thee  and  in  spiritual  values. 

May  the  security  and  survival  of  the 
noblest  way  cf  life  for  which  we  are 
eagerly  working  and  earnestly  praying 
find  their  inspiration  in  the  assurance  of 
Thy  divine  wisdom  and  power,  Thy  mercy 
and  loving  kindness. 

Grant  that  daily  we  may  yield  our- 
selves to  tlie  sovereign  and  beneficent 
will  of  our  blessed  Lord  whose  strength 
is  invincible  and  whose  spirit  will  keep 
us  calm  and  courageous  in  days  of  dark- 
ness. 

To  Thy  name  we  ascribe  the  praise 
and  glory.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  11,  1962,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

S.  Res.  239 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 

profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 

death  of  the  Honorable  Louis  C.  Rabaut,  late 

a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan, 


Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

S.  Res.  240 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Honorable  John  J.  Riley,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  reEolutlons  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spec'  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 


S.  Res,  241 

Rcsclied,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  late 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
tiie  Seventy-sixth  through  the  Seventv- 
ninth.  Eighty-first  and  Eighty-second,  aiid 
Eighty -fourth  through  the  first  session  of 
the    Eighty-seventh   Congress. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  message  also  announced  that  un- 
der authority  of  Public  Law  719,  ap- 
proved September  7, 1960,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent had  appointed  Edward  Fenner,  of 
Illinois,  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Citizens 
Commission  on  NATO  in  place  of  Wil- 
liam P.  Knowland,  of  California,  re- 
signed. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  SMITHSO- 
NIAN INSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  20  UJS.C.  42.  43,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kiewan]  to 
fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


MUSEUM   OP  HISTORY  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY FOR   SMITHSONIAN   IN- 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4,  Public  Law  106,  84th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  Construction  of  a  Building  for  a 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]  to  fill  the 
existing  vacancy  thereon. 


DISPENSING   WITH   CALL    OF    CON- 
SENT AND  PRIVATE  CALENDARS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Consent  Calendar  today  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  same  request  with  respect  to  the  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  DEMOCRATIC 
WHIP 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mmute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time — and  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  do  so — to  advise  the  House  of- 
ficially that  the  great  American  and 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
i  Mr.  BocGsl  will  serve  as  Democratic 
whip  of  the  House. 


BILL  TO  PERMIT  DEDUCTIONS 
FROM  INCOME  TAX  OBLIGATIONS 
FOR  UNITED  NATIONS  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remnrks  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
this  point 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Speaker. 
today,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  that  will 
provide  an  avenue  for  US.  citizens  to  ex- 
press their  endorsement  of  the  United 
Nations  not  only  by  words  but  also  in  a 
very  tangible  and  meaningful  way. 

My  measure  will  permit  American  tax- 
payers to  deduct  from  their  individual 
income  taxes  any  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  specialized  agen- 
cies such  as  UNESCO. 

The  measure  will  enable  supporters  of 
the  U.N.  to  wish  the  organization  well 
at  a  time  when  crucial  financial  and 
moral  supports  are  needed.  And  it  will 
provide  Americans  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press the  view,  shared  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, that  it  takes  more  than  arms  to 
keep  the  peace. 

Too  long,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  the  sup- 
porters of  the  UN.  in  this  country  been 
silent  in  the  face  of  unreasonable  criti- 
cisms directed  against  it  by  opponents 
whose  views  have  been  given  unrepre- 
sentative prominence.  Some  of  the 
critics  of  the  U.N.  have  narrow,  selfish 
economic  interests.  And  it  has  been  well 
publicized  that  a  well-financed,  lavi.sh 
campaign  against  the  UN  on  behalf  of 
the  so-called  Katanga  trovernment  has 
been  operating  in  freewheeling  style  m 
the  United  States.  And  it  appears  that 
some  of  this  criticism  may  be  coming 
from  or-;  animations  that  enjoy  tax- 
exempt  status  or  claim  to. 

I  do  not  have  swollen  expectations  for 
the  U.N.,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  an  infallible  organization.  But  I 
insist  that  the  U.N.  has  richly  earned 


the  support  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
in  its  efforts  to  provide  a  fonim  for  con- 
ciliation of  International  tensions  and 
conflicts  and  to  assist  developing  coun- 
tries with  their  medical,  education,  and 
social  problems.  Our  membership  In 
the  United  Nations,  beginning  with  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  in  1945,  has 
been  endorsed  by  a  broad  range  of  bi- 
partisan support  from  the  leaders  of  our 
two  great  major  political  parties  I  hope 
they  will  join  with  me  in  another  move 
to  reaffirm  our  support  in  an  organiifia- 
tion  that  IS  one  of  our  best  iioi)es  for  a 
just  peace. 


THE  LATE   HONORABLE  JOE 
STARNES  OF  ALABAMA 

Mr  RAINS  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  tl;e;e  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  ;'entliman  from 
Alabama' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  R.MNS  Mr  Spe-iker.  last  week  a 
fi)nner  Member  of  the  Congress  and  one 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  my  di.strict 
pa-^.sed  awav  while  in  Wa.shington  on  be- 
half of  hi,^  home  town  I  refer  to  the 
untimely  death  of  Joe  Sta'iies.  of  Gun- 
ler.->ville.  .Ala  .  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  74th 
throuL'h  the  78th  Congre.sses 

Mr  Starnes  died  of  a  heart  attack 
while  appearing  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  city  of  GuntersviUe 

-As  a  Member  of  the  Hoa-^e  he  served 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
on  the  Un-.American  Activiti  's  Commit- 
tee During  World  War  II  he  served  a.s 
a  colonel  in  the  infantry  in  the  Euroi>ean 
Theater  and  he  also  .served  with  the 
Army  of  Occupation  until  his  discharge 
in  February  1946.  He  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  m  GuntersviUe  and  was 
well  known  for  many  public  services 
over  the  State. 

Mrs.  Rains  and  I  extend  our  deei)est 
.<;ympathy  to  his  wife  and  his  two  sons, 
Joe.  Jr  ,  and  Paul,  and  I  am  sure  that 
many  Members  of  the  House  will  be 
saddened  by  his  passing. 

I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Sand 
Mountain  Re;)orter,  also  a  news  story 
from  the  same  newspaper: 
Joe  Starnes 
Our  area  has  suffered  a  great  lOM  In  the 
dp.kth  of  Joe  .Starnes  one  of  Marshall  Coun- 
ty's most  active  and  productive  citizens. 

.-^f  irnes  first  distlni?u:.-ihed  hlm.self  :w  our 
Representative  In  Congress  Since  he  left 
CinRresa.  he  had  devoted  much  of  hl.s  time, 
talent,  and  energy  to  church,  civic,  and  com- 
rn'irilty  ende.ivors. 

In  recent  years,  he  serve<i  as  State  com- 
m.mder  of  the  .American  Legion,  then  ii.s 
president  uf  C'lvit.m  Intern.ition.il  It  wjis 
during  his  bu.sy  work  as  head  of  Clvitan  In- 
ternational that  he  Wits  strlcKen  with  his 
first  heart  attack.  Though  dcxnors  ordered 
him  to  give  up  most  of  hi.s  community  serv- 
ice .md  church  activities,  he  found  It  diffi- 
cult to  give  up  this  service  U<  his  fellow  man. 
and  Indeed  continued  to  do  more  than  he 
should  have  fur  hi.s  own  good 

Though  his  death  leaves  our  area  with  a 
gre.it  void,  the  fruits  of  his  labors  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  monument  to  this  good  citlaen 


In        Washington— Ex-CoNCRESaMAN        Job 
STAjt.vEs    Surnas    Fatal    Ukaet    Attack 

Former  Congressman  Joe  Starnefl,  Sr.,  col- 
lai>8ed  and  died  tn  Washington  Tueeday. 

The  66 -year-old  Ountersvllle  attorney  was 
representing  his  hometown  In  a  hearing 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion when  he  was  stricken. 

A  doctor  said  his  death  was  caused  by 
Coronary  thrombosis.  Starnes  had  suffered 
a  severe  heart  attack  2  years  ago.  and  a 
second  attack  last  year. 

W  D  Newman,  of  GuntersviUe.  was  In 
Washington  yesterday  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  bringing  the  body  back  to  Gun- 
tersviUe. 

Funeral  arrangements  will  be  announced 
by  tiie  family  In  GuntersviUe,  probably 
someflme    today. 

Starnes  Is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two 
sons,  Joe.  Jr  ,  of  Ountersvllle,  and  Paul,  of 
Elljay.  Oa  ;  one  brother.  Hardin,  of  Oun- 
tersvllle: and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  John  Slebold. 
ot  tiuntersviUe,  and  Mrs.  O.  D.  Wells,  of 
AlbertvlUe 

A  member  of  one  of  Marshall  County's 
III  .St  pruminent  families,  Starnes  was  b<jrn 
and  reared  in  the  Claysvllle  community  near 
GuntersviUe. 

He  aitended  high  school  In  GuntersviUe, 
served  oversejis  during  World  War  1.  then  re- 
turned to  get  his  law  degree  at  the  Unlver- 
.sity   of   Alabama. 

After  graduating  from  the  university,  he 
set  up  a  law  office  In  Ountersvllle  which 
lie  c  .ntlnued  since  that  time.  In  recent 
years  a  son.  Joe,  Jr.,  has  been  his  law  part- 
ner there 

On  April  10.  1918,  he  was  married  to  the 
former  Delia  Whlttaker  of  the  CottonvUle 
C'  immunity 

Later  he  taught  school  In  Marshall  Coun- 
ty  for  4   years 

Starnes  was  elected  to  Congress  In  1935, 
and  srTved  for  10  years  as  the  Representative 
for  this  district  During  this  time  he  was 
very  active  In  setting  up  the  TVA  system, 
and   a   numtier  of   other   national   programs. 

He  served  again  In  the  oversea  Army 
during  World  War  II,  and  continued  In  the 
National  Guard  until  his  retirement  as  a 
cfjlonel  a  few  years  ago. 

Starnes  was  prominently  Identified  with 
his  work  In  a  large  number  of  religious, 
civic    and  service  organizations. 

He  served  as  State  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  3  years  ago  as  presi- 
dent of  Clvitan  International.  It  was  during 
hl.s  term  as  Clvitan  president  that  he  was 
stricken  with  a  severe  heart  attack,  and 
doctors  ordered  him  to  cut  back  on  some  of 
his  extra   activities. 

A  longtime  member  of  the  GuntersviUe 
Fl-'sl  MethiKllst  Church,  Starnes  had  served 
for  many  years  on  the  official  board  and  as  a 
Sunday  school  teacher.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  an  twsoclate  district  lay  leader 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RAINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  untimely  passing  of  an  old  and  stead- 
fast friend  causes  acute  grief,  but  when  a 
great  and  good  man  goes,  bereavement 
is  softened  when  we  can  recollect  that 
his  passage  through  this  life  blessed 
tliose  around  him. 

Such  a  great  and  good  man  was  my 
old  and  cherished  friend,  Joe  Starnes. 
who  served  as  a  Representative  here 
from  1935  through  1944.  His  was  a  life 
that  many  could  envy  and  emulate.  It 
was  a  career  of  vigor,  activity  and  enter- 
prise, arduous  and  demanding,  but  al- 
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ways  in  the  service  of  the  i>eople  of  his 
community,  Alabama,  and  the  Nation. 
He  died  while  appearing  before  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  hearing, 
pleading  for  what  he  was  convinced  was 
worthy  objective.  His  death  was  char- 
acteristic of  his  life. 

Joe  Starnes  was  born  of  a  fine,  old 
Marshall  County  family  in  GuntersviUe. 
Ala  ,  on  March  31.  1895.  Endowed  with 
all  the  attributes  of  a  scholar,  it  is  signi- 
ficant of  his  gifts,  that  he  was  chosen 
to  teach  elementary  school,  when  he  was 
only  17  years  of  age.  When  he  was  22, 
he  left  the  classroom  to  enlist  in  the  53d 
Infantry,  6th  Division.  He  served  with 
distinction  overseas  and  left  the  service 
at  the  war's  termination,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  and  was  decorated  with 
the  Silver  Star. 

A  war  veteran,  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  Law  School  and  was 
graduated  in  1921.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  that  year  and  established  a  law 
practice  in   GuntersviUe. 

Actively  Interested  in  national  defense 
he  was  a  member  of  the  167th  Infantry, 
Alabama  National  Guard  since  1923  and 
attained  the  rank  of  colonel.  His  in- 
terests in  fostering  better  education 
never  flagged. 

He  worked  unremittingly  for  better 
.schools  and  was  known  statewide  as  a 
champion  of  the  teaching  profession.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Alabama  State 
Board  of  Education  in  1933  and  was  vice 
chairman  since  1948.  He  was  elected  to 
the  House  for  four  successive  terms. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  he 
served  as  a  colonel  of  Infantry  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Army  of  Occupation  from 
1945  until  1946.  He  returned  to  Gun- 
tersviUe and  resumed  his  law  practice. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  requires  no 
great  magic  to  recall  great  men  to  life. 
One  only  has  to  recall  what  their  lives 
meant  to  their  fellowmen.  Joe  Starnes 
left  an  Indelible  stamp  on  the  progress  of 
education,  the  law  and  community  prog- 
ress during  very  trying  decades  of  this 
century.  In  the  Congress  and  outside  It 
he  fought  vigorously  for  our  national 
defense. 

We  who  were  privileged  to  have  his 
friendship  will  miss  Joe  Starnes,  but  we 
can  take  comfort  in  remembering  how 
many  gained  from  a  life  well  spent  in 
service. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  U.S.  CIVIL 
SERVICE  COMMISSION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  263) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  Illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report 

of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  for 

the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1961. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House.  January  15,  1962. 


PROPOSAL  TO  RESTRICT  PRINTING 
OF  CERTAIN  EXTRANEOUS  MAT- 
TER IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  ^  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  announce  that 
I  Intend  to  press  for  consideration  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  1173,  which  I  introduced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  session  which  would 
amend  the  law  to  regulate  and  restrict 
the  printing  of  certain  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
limit  the  number  of  insertions  of  ex- 
traneous matter  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
daily  Congressional  Record. 

I  might  say  over  the  past  few  years,  I 
have  made  a  rather  comprehensive  study 
of  abuses  that  have  grown  up  in  the  use 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  insertion  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  of  irrelevant  and  extraneous 
matter  that  certainly  should  go  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  daily  Record.  I  think 
by  looking  at  the  first  two  issues  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  this  session, 
most  people  will  agree  that  we  need  some 
ground  rules  to  determine  how  we  shall 
use  the  privilege  we  have  of  expressing 
not  only  our  own  thoughts  but  the 
thoughts  of  others  through  the  use  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  I  will  have  the  support  of  other 
Members  in  trying  to  make  the  Record 
reflect  a  true  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Jones]  knows,  I,  too,  intro- 
duced last  year  a  bill  having  to  do  with 
reducing  the  mass  of  extraneous  material 
which  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  want  him  to  know  that  I  have 
no  pride  of  authorship.  I  fully  support 
his  bill  and  will  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  see  that  it  becomes  law. 

I  congratulate  him  on  his  interest  in 
this  subject. 


UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsm  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  it  known  that  he  will  ask 
Congress  for  authority  to  purchase  $100 
million  in  United  Nations  bonds. 

This  is  incredible. 


Why  should  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  be  required  to  pay  for  the  dere- 
lictions of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  certain 
other  nations?  How  much  longer  do 
the  leaders  of  this  Government  propose 
to  submit  American  citizens  to  black- 
mail by  paying  for  the  international  de- 
linquency of  Russia,  Cuba,  and  other 
nations? 

For  16  years  the  United  States  has 
been  paying  for  more  than  its  share  to 
keep  the  U.N.  in  business;  now  let  the 
other  members  pay  up  the  millions  they*, 
owe  before  we  invest  a  single  dollar  in 
a  phony  bond  issue. 

I  have  introduced  a  joint  resolution- 
House  Joint  Resolution  595 — to  prohibit 
the  purchase  of  any  U.N.  bonds  by  the 
United  States  until  such  time  as  all  mem- 
ber nations  have  paid  in  full  their  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  organization,  in- 
cluding the  expenses  of  United  Nations 
operations  in  the  Congo  and  the  Gaza 
strip. 

I  would  urge  those  of  you  who  feel  as 
I  do  about  this  vital  matter  to  introduce 
similar  joint  resolutions. 


THE   LATE  HONORABLE   DON 
GINGERY 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress  my  prede- 
cessor in  Congress  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  Honorable  Don  Gingery  of  Clear- 
field, Pa.,  died  after  a  brief  illness. 

I  know  that  Members  of  Congress  join 
me  in  expressing  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Gin- 
gery and  the  children. 

Mr.  Gingery  who  served  two  terms  in 
Congress  was  elected  to  the  74th  Con- 
gress in  1934.  He  was  reelected  in  1936 
to  the  75th  Congress.  During  his  con- 
gressional career,  Mr.  Gingery  served  on 
important  committees  and  was  recog- 
nized in  Pennsylvania  as  being  among 
the  most  prominent  Democrats  in  the 
Keystone  State. 

The  following  account  of  the  death  of 
former  Congressman  Gingery  appeared 
in  the  October  16,  1961,  issue  of  the 
Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress  and  outlines 
his  public  service  at  the  State  and  Na- 
tional levels: 

Don   Gingery,   77,   Long   Prominent   in 
Politics,  Dies 

Don  Gingery,  former  Member  of  Congress 
and  for  some  50  years  prominent  In  Demo- 
cratic Party  affairs,  died  Sunday  afternoon 
In    the    Clearfield    Hospital.     He    was    77. 

A  native  of  Clearfield,  Mr.  Gingery  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1934  from  the  then 
33d  Congressional  District,  defeating  the 
Incumbent  John  Banks  Kurtz  by  the  largest 
majority  accorded  a  Democratic  candidate  in 
any  election.  He  was  reelected  In  1936,  the 
only  Democrat  ever  to  serve  the  congres- 
sional district  more  than  one  term. 

Congressman  Gingery  took  pride  In  being 
a  New  Deal  Democrat,  and  In  office  or  out 
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a  atancti  supporter  of  the  Late  Presi- 
dent PnuiXUn  D.  Roo«evelt.  While  in  Co  ;- 
greea  be  worked  uncea&ingly  to  o^italn  the 
mjLZlmuxn  In  public  works  projects  for  his 
diatrlct.  tlien  hard  hit  by  the  mldthlrtlea  de- 
pression He  served  on  several  Imyxjrtant 
House  commftteea  and  advoented  U  S  mili- 
tary bolMup  In  pre-WorJd  War  II  daya. 
During  hla  second  term  he  headed  a  con- 
gresslunai  committee  tuur  of  the  Phtllppinos, 
visiting  Hawaii  arKl  Japan   en    route 

VIr.  Glngery'a  Introduction  to  public  life 
cuJiie  m  1915  when  he  was  eierted  to  the 
State  legislature  as  a  representative  from 
the  First  District  of  Clearfield  County. 

He  later  served  is  a  member  f  the  S'...te 
Democratic  executive  committee.  Deniocratlc 
Chairman  of  Clear3e;d  County  .vnd  as  a 
delegate  to  Dentocratlc  Natu^nui  c  nv<>ti- 
tlons  As  a  .  oung  man  he  was  a  men. her 
uf  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guaxd.  serving 
iui  a  captain  under  Gener^i  Wi>y  when  tl.e 
Guard  was  called  out  In  the  hard  cool  dis- 
turbances of  the  early  1900"s 

In    the    1940*8    he    served    as    Solid    Fuels 
Admlrastratar  for  the  Fedenil   Cnernmcnt 
with     headqu.irters    for    a    lar,;e     sectum    of 
westera    Pennsylvania    at    Altoon.i 

Mr  Gingery  was  a  talented  violinist  ami 
pljycd  with  many  nonprofessional  musical 
groups  from  'ime  to  time 

The  son  of  the  Lite  Dorsey  J  ;aicl  Afla 
(Albert)  Gingery,  he  was  married  to  the 
former   Miss   Anna   Leavy   wh)   sMrv.ves 

He  also  leaves  two  daughters,  Mrs  A  A 
(Sarah)  Walker.  Columbus.  Ohio,  and  Mj> 
James  W  (Mary  Lorn  ^)  Carpenter.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  and  two  tons.  Don  E.  Gingery. 
Chevy  Chafe.  Md  ,  and  Hugh  A  Gingery, 
Rockvllle,  Md.  There  are  13  grandchildren 
In  addition  to  his  parents,  a  sister  Mrs  Lena 
Rhea,  preceded  him  In  death 

Mr  GiKc^frv  w.is  a  nif^mber  of  Trlnlfv 
N'ethodi.st  Church  and  of  B.PO  Elks  V< 
540  of   Clear  held 

Funeral    services    will    be    held    from    the 
Fred    B     Leavy    Funeral    Heme    Wednesd.iy 
morning  at  11  o'clock  with  the  Revs    H    W 
Glassco.   D  D  ,   and   W    W    Banks   oT'.ciatlng 
Burial   will    be   In   Hlllcrest   Cemetery. 

Friends  will  be  received  at  the  fiinrrnl 
borne  tonight  from  7  to  9  o'clock,  Tue*d.iy 
frtHQ  3  to  5  and  7  to  9  pm.  and  until  the 
hour  of  service  Wednesday. 


TELECASTING  AND  BROADCASTINQ 
OP  COMMITTEE   HEARINGS 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  th:.s  time  to  announce  to  the 
House  that  in  the  special  order  just 
granted  for  tomorrow  I  intend  to  di>cuss 
the  rules  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the 
power  of  committees  to  permit  telecast- 
ing and  broadcasting  of  their  public 
hearings. 

This  subject  has  been  one  of  some 
controversy  over  the  past  decade,  and 
now  that  we  have  a  new  occupant  of 
the  chair  I  hope  that  early  In  this  ses- 
sion he  will  have  an  occa.slon  to  express 
his  views  and  rule  on  this  very  impor- 
tant subject.  I  hope  all  Members  who 
may  be  Interested  In  this  subject  will 
participate  In  the  discussion  tomorrow. 


NONE  IS  SO  BUND  AS  HE^WHO  WILL 
NOT  SEE 

Mr  UTT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  obj  >ction. 

Mr  LTIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  open- 
in,i4  day  of  the  2d  session  of  the  87lh  Con- 
gress, I  mtroduced  HR  9567.  a  bill  to 
rescind  and  revoke  membership  of  the 
United  States  in  thr  UniU-d  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies  thereof  and  to 
repeal  the  Immunities  Act  relative 
tiiereto. 

I  introduced  this  resolutiun  bec;;u5f  it 
IS  my  firm  conviction  that  this  Nation 
cannot  survive  a.s  a  Itepubhc  a.s  long  as 
wr  aro  .shackled  to  an  internaUonal  or- 
ijanization  by  a  treaty  which  .supersedes 
our  Constitution.  As  .stated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence: 

When  In  the  course  of  human  events.  It 
ber i)mes  necessary  for  one  fenpie  to  dissolve 
the  p>olitlcal  bands  which  have  connerted 
them  with  another,  and  to  assu::te  am  'iig  Li»e 
powers  of  tbt  earth,  the  se^var  ite  and  equal 
Stat.  Jii  to  *b;ch  'he  l.iws  .f  ruitare  and 
nature'3  G<xl  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect 
to  fhe  '';)ln!ons  f  m.ink::.d  re<}ijlres  that 
th^y  sho\i!(l  derlnre  the  causes  which  lm{>el 
them  to  the  seprU-ation 

So  in  this  resolution  that  same  dcceiit 
respect  to  the  opinions  uf  mankind  re- 
quires tliat  I  .state  tiie  cu.ui.<.i>  which  impel 
me  to  SL'ek  \l\ii,  s"pa:aUon 

To  prove  my  point,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing facts  for  a  candid  review.  Our 
Con.siitutiun  provider; 

Th'.a  ConrtltuUon.  and  the  laws  i.f  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  niSde  In  pur- 
suance thereof,  aiid  all  treaUes  made,  or 
which  shal!  be  made,  under  the  autliurlty  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  tlie  supreme  law 
of  the  land. 

Ht^nce.  any  law  rnartrd  by  Congress 
pursuant  to  a  treaty  becomes  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  even  though  it 
would  otherwise  be  unconstitutional. 

The  ciupnmacy  of  laws  under  a  treaty 
was  clearly  set  forth  in  the  decision  of 
the  US  Supreme  Court  m  1920  in  the 
Missouri  versus  Holhtnd  case  wherem  a 
Federal  law.  otherwise  uncoastitutional. 
was  held  valid  because  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  UiuUd  StaU's. 
This  decision  clearly  held  that  where 
there  was  a  conflict  between  the  pro- 
visions of  our  Constitution  and  the  pro- 
vl.sion.s  of  a  treaty,  thi.s  conflict  must  be 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  treaty.  This 
same  doctrine  lias  been  extended  to  in- 
clude e.xecutive  agreements.  The  result 
of  thLs  situation  has  been  to  destroy  our 
limited  form  of  rppublican  government 
aiKl  has  denied  to  each  State  a  repub- 
lican form  of  i^'overnment  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Con.stitution  and  ha.s  impplantcd 
It  with  a  government  of  unlimited  powers 
which  destroys  the  hlstortcal  separation 
of  executive,  judicial,  and  legi.slative 
branches  of  our  Government.  This  was 
certainly  never  envisioned  by  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution. 

When  the  United  Nations  Charter  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 


trreat  stress  was  laid  upon  article  2.  sub- 
paragraph 7.  which  states: 

Nothing  rontalne*  In  the  pretnt  charter 
Khali  authorize  the  United  Natlooa  to  Inter- 
vene In  matters  which  are  eesentlally  within 
the    domeetlc    jurisdiction    of    any    state    or 

^\\:\'.\  re()Uire  the  members  to  submit  auch 
matf-rs    to    settlement    under    the    present 

i  harter. 

I  do  not  t)elieve  that  the  HB.  Senate 
would  have  ratified  this  treaty  without 
relying  nn  the  above-quoted  paragraph. 
However,  this  paragraph  has  been  com- 
pl  t'-ly  and  constantly  ignored  over  the 
past  16  years  and  every  organization, 
commission,  and  covenant  flowing  out  of 
the  United  Natiorvs  Charter  has  been  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  intenrening  in  mat- 
ters which  are  essentially  within  the 
tiome^tic  jurisdiction  of  the  member 
nations  as  well  as  the  several  States  of 
our  own  Union,  completely  dcstroymg 
the  sovereignty  of  each  State  to  legis- 
laLe  »n  contravention  of  the  treaty  pro- 
\:  ions  Mr  Moses  Moskowitz.  a  noted 
internationalist,  made  the  followmt? 
latement  m  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal  of  April  1949  (35  A.B.A.J. 
283.  285  I  : 

Once  a  m.itter  has  beconf»e.  In  one  way  or 

i:.  •hf-r.  the  subject  of  regulation  by  the 
I'nlted  Natl  ns.  be  It  by  resolution  of  the 
(i«'i»i.r.il  Astembly  or  by  convention  t>etweea 
iiienilier  slates  at  the  liiatance  of  the  United 
Nations.  th.\t  subject  ceases  to  be  a  matter 
ijcing  'estentlally  within  the  domestic  Jurls- 
dlctlMH  of  the  member  states  "  As  a  matter 
''f  fict  .'urh  a  po.<iiii(in  repreeents  the  of- 
f:   !  il  view  cf  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as 

)f  the  nu mi)er  states  that  have  voted  In 
lavor  of  the  universal  declaration  of  human 
rights  lience.  neither  the  declaration  nor 
t'.e  pr  jix  ted  cuvcnnnt.  nor  any  agreement 
that  m.iy  be  reached  In  the  future  on  the 
mn'hl.Tery  df  Implementation  of  human 
rli^hts.  can  In  any  vray  be  considered  as  vio- 
lative of  the  letter  or  spirit  of  article  2  of 
the  cl'.arter 

Following  this,  the  Acheson  State  De- 
partment made  this  official  declaration: 

rhfTe  u  njw  no  longer  any  real  dllTerence 
bet*c«n  domestic  and  forel^  affairs. 

These  statements  plainly  render  ar- 
ticle 2.  subparagraph  7.  of  the  charter 
meaningless. 

John  Poster  Dulles,  former  Secretary 
of  State,  In  a  speech  before  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  A.ssociation  In  Louisville,  Ky.. 
April  12,  1952   said: 

Treaty  l.<»w  can  override  the  Constitu- 
tion •  •  •  They  (treaties)  can  cut  acroM 
the  rights  given  the  people  by  the  constitu- 
tional Bin  of  Rights. 

This  conversion  of  our  limited  republic 
to  an  unlimited  democracy  Is  a  death 
blow  to  thi.s  Nation. 

The  reallration  of  this  tragedy  was 
the  reason  for  the  proposal  of  the 
Bricker  amendment  nearly  a  decade  ago. 
The  Bricker  amendment  simply  provided 
that  when  there  was  a  conflict  between 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  a  treaty,  that  conflict  must  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  and 
yet  the  Bricker  amendment  was  defeated 
by  a  narrow  margin  under  strong  propa- 
ganda pressure  from  the  Council  on 
Poreign  Relations  and  politicians  who 
gloried  in  the  unlimited  power  conveyed 


upon  them  by  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. There  were  just  too  many  politi- 
cians and  too  few  statesmen. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  record.  Ac- 
cording to  Trygve  Lie.  longtime  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations,  he 
stated  flatly  that  there  was  a  secret 
agreement  between  Alger  Hiss  and 
Molotov  to  the  effect  that  the  head  of 
the  United  Nations  military  stafif  should 
always  be  a  Communist.  That  agree- 
ment has  never  been  broken,  and  we 
have  had  a  succession  of  Communists 
filling  that  post,  the  present  one  being 
Mr.  Arkadov.  As  a  first  consequence  of 
this  treasonous  agreement,  this  country 
lost  its  first  military  engagement  In 
Korea  at  a  cost  to  this  country  of  more 
than  $20  billion  and  145,000  American 
casualties,  to  say  nothing  of  the  honor 
and  prestige  of  this  Nation. 

This  was  the  first  war  in  which  we 
engaged,  not  as  the  United  States  mili- 
tary force,  but  as  a  United  Nations  force, 
although  we  contributed  90  percent  of 
the  men  and  the  money.  How  con- 
\enient  this  was  to  the  Communists  to 
have  one  of  their  own  men  as  head  of 
the  United  Nations  military  stafif,  who 
reviewed  all  orders  going  from  the  Pen- 
tagon to  General  MacArthur  and  gave 
them  to  our  enemy  before  General  Mac- 
Arthur  received  them.  The  enemy, 
which  consisted  of  the  Red  Communist 
army  and  Russian  equipment  and  fliers, 
was  driven  back  to  the  Yalu  River  and 
given  sanctuary  on  the  other  side.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  could  have  destroyed 
the  enemy  in  short  order  had  he  been 
permitted  to  pursue  them  across  the 
river  from  whence  they  came.  Because 
General  MacArthur  could  not  in  good 
conscience  follow  these  orders,  he  was 
recalled  and  the  Korean  war  ended  in 
dismal  defeat. 

We  were  sold  the  U.N.  on  a  promise 
of  peace,  but  we  failed  to  realize  that 
this  peace  was  to  be  on  Communist 
terms;  in  fact.  It  was  to  be  a  total  vic- 
tory for  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy.  Oiu  faith  in  this  hope  was 
so  firm  that  we  were  lulled  into  a  state 
of  false  security  while  the  Communist 
world  gobbled  up  13  or  14  countries. 
bringing  800  million  people  under  their 
domination.  Russia  has  used  the  veto 
power  nearly  a  hundred  times.  The 
United  Nations  has  been  completely  un- 
able to  bring  any  degree  of  peace,  and 
Russia  itself  has  created  13  or  14  mili- 
tary conflicts  between  the  East  and  the 
West. 

The  United  Nations  has  not  as  yet 
passed  a  resolution  of  censorship  against 
Russia  for  its  Hungarian  blood  bath  but 
rather  stood  idly  by  and  helped  to  be- 
tray the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  Into 
the  hands  of  Russia.  It  could  not  even 
get  a  censorship  resolution  against  In- 
dia for  its  military  Invasion  of  Portu- 
guese enclaves. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  may  I 
ask  is  the  United  Nations  doing  to  pre- 
vent President  Sukarno,  of  Indonesia, 
from  carrying  out  his  military  attack 
against  the  island  possession  of  Holland 
which  lies  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
away  from  Indonesia?  Is  colonialism 
under  Holland  a  bad  thing  but  colonial- 


ism under  pro-Communist  Indonesia  a 
good  thing?  I  have  been  unable  to  get 
any  rationale  on  this  question.  In  fact, 
it  has  passed  no  resolutions  of  condem- 
nation against  Russia  or  any  of  its  satel- 
lites or  against  the  so-called  neutral 
countries  but  busies  itself  with  resolu- 
tions of  condemnation  against  our  al- 
lies, such  as  Portugal,  Holland,  and 
France. 

The  power,  the  honor,  and  the  prestige 
of  America  have  fallen  from  their  high 
point  in  1945  to  an  absolute  zero  today. 

The  action  in  Katanga  is  nothing  short 
of  limacy.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  in 
the  United  Nations  when  Syria  with- 
drew from  the  United  Arab  Republic,  but 
that  same  organization  sent  troops  into 
the  Congo  to  prevent  self-determination 
of  a  civilized  and  Christian  province 
which  did  not  want  to  be  a  part  of  a 
Conunimist-controlled  Congo. 

Oiu-  defeat  in  the  abortive  Cuban  in- 
vasion can  be  laid  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  the  United  Nations 
treaty  prohibits  us  from  engaging  in  any 
military  operations  without  the  consent 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
in  which  Russia  holds  the  veto  power. 
At  this  F>oint,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  remind 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  the  peo- 
ple of  America  that  the  Cuban  situation 
was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  message  on 
January  11  although  the  so-called  white 
paper  issued  by  the  Department  of  State 
declares  that  Cuba  constitutes  a  Sino- 
Soviet  bridgehead  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  that  the  military  power  of 
Cuba  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  due,  of 
course,  to  the  millions  of  dollars  of  ar- 
maments, equipment,  and  technicians 
and  money  furnished  by  the  Communist 
countries  to  Fidel  Castro.  Why,  I  ask, 
was  not  this  clear  and  present  danger  to 
the  security  of  our  country  discussed  in 
the  state  of  the  Union  message  together 
with  a  proposal  to  dispel  this  danger? 

Let  me  put  this  in  very  simple  and 
imderstandable  terms  so  that  no  one  can 
misunderstand  it.  This  situation  is  anal- 
ogous to  having  a  rattlesnake  in  the 
bedroom,  and  father  ignores  this  danger 
to  his  family  and  starts  blithely  ofif  on 
a  big  game  htmt  in  Africa  leaving  mama 
and  the  children  to  cope  with  the  rattle- 
snake in  the  bedroom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  silly  can  we  get  to 
relinquish  the  right  to  protect  oiu-  Na- 
tion against  Commiuiist  invasion  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere?  If  we  continue 
our  membership  in  this  organization,  you 
can  look  to  see  this  Nation  condemned 
for  having  oiu-  naval  base  at  Guanta- 
namo  Bay,  Cuba.  Tou  can  also  look  to 
see  us  condemned  for  owning  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  the  same  66  votes  which 
threw  France  out  of  its  legal  position  in 
Bizerte  can  vote  us  out  of  Guantanamo 
and  out  of  Panama.  You  can  see,  and 
with  reason,  Mexico  demanding  through 
the  United  Nations  all  of  that  territory 
taken  from  them  imder  the  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  following  the  Mex- 
ican yjeLt  in  1848.  You  can  see  Russia 
demanding  the  return  of  Alaska  because 
we  only  paid  them  $17  million  when  it 
is  really  worth  billions  and  certainly  the 
American  Indians,  if  they  had  represen- 


tation in  the  United  Nations,  could  de- 
mand the  return  of  Manhattan  Island 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  land  that 
was  legally  theirs.  You  say  this  is  fan- 
tastic? You  would  have  said  that  the 
present  situation  in  Cuba  was  a  fan- 
tastic idea  10  years  ago. 

You  can  expect  to  see  a  one  world 
government,  Commimist  controlled,  un- 
der the  United  Nations.  You  will  see 
the  United  Nations  run  up  astronomical 
debts  which  we,  imder  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  are  bound  to  pay. 

In  a  book  by  William  Z.  Foster,  former 
head  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A., 
entitled  "Toward  Soviet  America,"  he 
gives  a  complete  blueprint  of  the  con- 
quest of  America  by  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy.  It  is  as  clear 
a  blueprint  as  given  by  Adolf  Hitler  in 
"Mein  Kampf."  Following  are  some  of 
the  things  you  may  look  for  under  the 
controlled  Communist  America  as  stated 
by  William  Z.  Foster: 

The  final  aim  of  the  Communist*  Inter- 
national is  to  overthrow  world  capitalism 
and  replace  It  by  world  communism.  •  •  • 
The  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  •  •  •  la  the  American  section  of  the 
Communist  international.  The  Communist 
international  carries  out  a  united  revolu- 
tionary program  on  a  world  scale.  •  •  • 
The  American  Soviet  government  will  be  or- 
ganized along  the  broad  lines  of  the  Rus- 
sian Soviets.  •  •  •  'Dnder  the  dictatorship 
all  the  capitalist  parties — Republican,  Demo- 
cratic. Progressive,  Socialist,  etc. — will  be 
liquidated.  •  •  •  Likewise,  will  be  dissolved 
all  other  organizations — Including  chambers 
of  commerce,  employers'  associations,  Rotary 
Clubs,  American  Legion,  YMCA,  and  such 
fraternal  orders  as  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows, 
Elks,  Knights  of  Columbus,  etc. — lawyers  will 
be  abolished.  The  press,  the  motion  pictures, 
the  radio,  the  theater,  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  Government  •  •  •  studies  will  be  revo- 
lutionized, being  cleansed  of  religious,  patri- 
otic and  other  features  of  the  bourgeois  Ideol- 
ogy •  •  •  The  decisions  of  the  Soviets  are 
enforced  by  the  armed  red  guard.  •  •  •  citi- 
zenship is  restricted  to  those  who  do  useful 
work,  capitalists,  landlords,  clericals  and 
other     nonproducers     being     disfranchised. 

•  •  •  In  the  so-called  black  belt  of  the 
South  where  the  Negroes  are  In  the  majority, 
they  will  have  the  fullest  right  to  govern 
themselves  and  also  such  white  minorities  as 
may  live  in  this  section.  •  •  •  Where  the 
party  elects  its  candidates  to  legislative 
bodies  they  make  use  of  these  public  forums 
to  bring  forward   the   Communist  program 

*  *  *  the  trade  tuilons  are  the  great  schools 
for  communism.  •  •  •  Religion  has  sancti- 
fied every  war  and  every  tyrant,  no  matter 
how  murderous  and  reactionary.  •  •  •  The 
free  American  woman,  like  her  Russian  sister, 
will  scorn  the  whole  of  bourgeois  sex  hypoc- 
risy and  prudery. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  con- 
cludes with  these  words: 

And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
divine  providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  forttines,  and  our 
sacred  honor. 

This  is  a  full  and  complete  acknowl- 
edgment of  divine  guidance.  Nowhere 
in  the  United  Nations  Charter  or  any 
of  its  subsidiaries  do  you  find  any  refer- 
ence to  a  Supreme  Being.  The  Bible 
says: 

Unless  the  Lco-d  build  an  house,  they  labor 
in  vain  who  buUd  it. 
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There  Is,  Indeed,  no  evidence  of  the 
Lord's  work  in  the  United  Nations. 

I  know  that  I  will  be  accused  of  bein^ 
irresponsible  and  fanatical,  but  I  find 
myself  in  good  company.  The  testi- 
mony of  five  of  our  greatest  fighting 
men.  General  Clark.  General  Van  Fleet. 
General  Stratemeyer.  Admiral  Joy.  and 
Laeutenant  General  Almond,  before  the 
Jenner  committee  in  1954.  Is  suramed  up 
in  the  words  of  General  Stratemeyer: 

We  were  required  to  loae  the  Korean  war. 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  noted  British  pub- 
lisher, said : 

Here  In  New  York  City,  you  .\mcrtcans 
have  the  biggest  fifth  column  In  the 
world — the  United  Nations. 

At  this  point,  may  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Alger  Hiss  recommended  the  first 
500  employees  for  the  United  Nations. 

Then,  after  that,  the  late  Robert  Taft 
said: 

Th«  UJf.  hikk  become  a  trap.  Let's  go  It 
alone. 

Herbert  Hoover  said: 

Uniess  the  U.N.  la  completely  reorgrtuLzeti 
without  the  Communist  natioua  In  It.  we 
should  get  out  of  It. 

Winston  Churchill  said : 
Don't  pay  attention  to  the  HH. 

Charles  de  Gaulle  has  warned  the  U.N. 
to  stay  out  of  Algiers. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  the 
present  management  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.    Russia   had   been  demanding    a 
troika  to  supplant  the  U.N.  Secretariat 
after  the  death  of  Hamms  -skjold.     The 
failure  of  Russia  to  secure  this  troika 
was  hailed   as  a  great  victory   for  tlie 
West,  but  was  it?     U  Thant  of  Burma, 
a  self-styled  Marxist,  was  chosen   and 
he  agreed  to  invite  a  limited  number  of 
UJN.    under  secretaries  "to  act   as   my 
principal   advisers  on   Important   ques- 
tions"     So  far  he  has  indicated   two: 
Georgy  P.  Arkadov.  a  Communist  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Ralph  Bunche  of 
the   United   States.     This   was   a   Com- 
munist victory  in  that  Russia  now  has 
its  troika:  one  an  avowed  Marxist,  the 
second  a  dedicated  Communist,  and  the 
third    with    a    pro-Communist    bias      A 
r^sum^  of  Dr.  Bunche's  record,  prepared 
by  Archibald  B.  Roosevelt,  son  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  includes  this  paragraph: 

Dr.  Bunche  waa  part  of  the  editorial  ap- 
paratus of  an  openly  Communist  magazine. 
Science  and  Society,  for  over  4  years.  He 
contributed  to  this  pubUcation  and  added 
hts  name  and  prestige  as  a  professor  of 
Howard  UnKerslty  even  after  the  O  nimu- 
nlats  In  their  publication.  The  Communist. 
openly  stated  that  Science  and  S>x:l€ty  maga- 
zine bad  a«  Its  function  'to  help  Marxward 
moving  students  arni  Intellectuaia  tu  cume 
closer  to  Marxism -Lenin  Ism;  to  bring  Com- 
manut   thought  Into  academic   circles. " 

In  a  Sonate  probe  by  the  Ii:temal  Security 
Sjbcommltt*e  It  was  brought  out  that  Dr. 
Bunche  had  repeatedly  pressured  persons 
In  charge  of  UN.  employment  to  hire  a  no- 
torious Communist  agent,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  here  waa  a  derogatory  report  against 
the  Individual  by  a  security  agency  of  the 
Government. 

r>r  Bunche  was  a  high  official  In  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  an  organ- 


ization investisatcd  thorouRhly  by  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
and  described  as  follows: 

The  effective  leadership  of  the  IPR  used 
IPR  prestl6:e  to  promote  tSe  Interests  uf  the 
S'jVlet  Union  Ln  ti.e  United  States 

The  object  of  this  IPR  was.  in  1944. 
to  force  the  Chinese  Government  to 
adopt  reform  measures  and  make  con- 
cessions to  the  Chinese  Communists 
which  would  pave  the  way  for  seizure  by 
Soviet  forces. 

The  IPR  leadership  sought  to  brlns' 
into  pubhc  discussion  at  a  vital  meeting 
internal  conditions  in  China  so  that 
Chiang  Kai-shek  would  be  criticized  for 
the  internal  .situation  in  China. 

Dr.  Bunche  is  on  record  as  .supportinc 
the  position  of  the  IPR  leadership  in 
this  matter. 

It  is  my  con.sidered  opinion  that  Dr, 
Bunche  must  be  considered  a  secunty 
risk  for  our  country  in  any  position 
which  he  may  hold. 

This  "troika"  arrangement,  engineered 
by  the  Communists,  is  frightening  and 
devastating  when  you  consider  tlie 
United  States  of  America  has  no  foreit^n 
policy  of  its  own  except  the  United 
Nations. 

Lincoln  once  said: 

If  destruction  t)€  our  lot.  we  ourselves  must 
be  the  author  and  flnUhcr. 

This  IS  it.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  this  Re- 
public IS  to  perish,  we  ourselves,  within 
our  own  household,  will  be  tlie  architect 
and  finisher  of  our  fate. 


OUR    RECIPROC.\L    TRADE    AGREE- 
MENTS PROGRAM 

Mr  MASON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MASON  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  questioivs  that  will  con- 
front this  Congress  is  the  question  In 
reference  to  our  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments proEiram.  Shall  we  extend  it? 
Shall  we  broaden  If  Shall  we  discard  it 
and  give  the  President  additional  power 
to  make  trade  treaties  which  is  asked 
for? 

This  question  has  been  presented  pro 
and  con  in  Nation's  Business  of  January 
of  this  year. 

The  new  majority  whip  has  stated  in 
his  article  that  we  should  give  the  Presi- 
dent extended  powers.  I  have  stated  in 
my  article  that  we  should  not.  and  that 
we  should  take  back  some  of  the  consti- 
tutional powers  piven  him  in  connection 
with  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ur?e  all  Members  to 
read  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  my  article  in  the  Record. 
and  I  hope  that  the  new  whip  on  the 
majority  side  will  also  include  his  article 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoro.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  Na- 
tion's Business  of  January  1962: 

Benefit  to  Unitkd  Statss  Only  a  Mtth 
(By  US    Representative  NoaH  M.  IL\son) 
When  the  tlrst  eztenaion  of  the  Reciprocal      « 
TYade    Agreements    Act    came    to    a    vote    In 
Kebruary    1937    I    was    1    of    13   Members    of 
the  Huy-e  who  voted  "No."    It  was  my  first 
important    vote   in   Congress.      I  have   never 
re^jritted  that  "no**  vote. 

In  fact.  I  have  voted  "'Ko**  every  time  the 
act  has  been  extended  since  then.  Tbcae 
tlrst  13  "no"  votes  have  gradually  Increased 
until  today  theie  are  more  than  300  votes  in 
the  House  against  fvirther  extension  of  the 
act. 

The  word  "reciprocal"  Is  a  misnomer.  It 
Is  anything  but  reciprocal.  Our  trade  pro- 
gram has  developed  Into  a  one-way  street 
with  the  beneflta  all  flowing  one  way — away 
from  the  United  SUtaa.  What  has  It  ac- 
complished? 

The  four  reasons  given  tor  Ita  enactment 
In  the  first  place  were  that  It  would; 
Advance  world  peace: 
Make    for    world    proeperUy; 
Bring  atviut  amity  among  the  nations; 
Remove  world  trade  barrlera. 
Has  It  accomplished  any  one  of  these  four 
objectlvea? 

Has  world  peace  been  advanced?  During 
the  37  yean  the  act  has  been  on  the  books 
we  have  had  World  War  U.  We  have  had 
the  Kiirean  war  We  have  had  the  so-caUed 
Spanish  ClvU  Wax.  We  have  had  14  years  of 
war  In  Indochina.  We  have  trouble  between 
England  and  Egypt,  between  India  and  Pakis- 
tan We  have  had  Communist  Rusala  ex- 
tending her  Iron  Curtain  until  she  now  has 
control  and  domination  over  900  miUlon  peo- 
ple Instead  of  the  300  tnllllou  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  t>efore  the  close  oX  World  War 
II.  Can  anyone  truthfully  say  world  peace 
liaa  been  advanced? 

What  ab  >ut  world  prosperity,  the  second 
objective?  Are  we  any  nearer  world  proa- 
perity  today  than  we  were  In  1834  when  the 
program  was  l.istltuted? 

To  try  to  bring  about  world  proBp>er!ty 
wo  have  given  away  more  than  1140  billion  in 
the  past  20  years — teo  billion  lend -lease  rttir- 
Ing  the  war  and  $80  billion  since — to  say 
nothing  of  the  $350  billion  we  have  spent  for 
national  defenae  In  the  cold  war. 

Certainly  our  prueperlty  has  not  been  ad- 
vanced. We  are  more  than  9386  billion  in 
debt  today,  which  Is  more  than  all  the  other 
luitlo ns  of  the  world  put  together  owe — 
and  m  :>re  than  twice  as  much  as  all  the  na- 
tions   of    Europe    put    together    owe. 

What  about  the  third  objecUve?  Is  ;?ood 
w.ll  or  amity  among  the  nation*  any  nearer 
today  than  it  was  before  19347 

Let  us  be  specific;  Has  the  relationship 
between  India  and  Pakistan  Improved  since 
1934?  Between  Palestine  and  Arabia?  Be- 
twe«i  Italy  and  Yugoslavia?  Between  Com- 
munist China  and  Nationalist  China?  Be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba?  What 
at>out  our  relations  with  Runla?  Are  they 
Improved? 

Wliat  about  Internal  diasenslona  and 
strife?  Italy  with  her  3fi  percent  Communist 
vote  In  the  l.ist  election;  Prance  with  a  na- 
Uonal  legislature  that  U  25  percent  Com- 
munist? What  at)out  England  torn  between 
her  socialist  Ldstxn-  Party  and  her  Conaerva- 
tive  Party? 

Have  good  will  and  amity  among  men  been 
advanced  by  the  Reciprocal  Tra<te  Agree- 
menu  Act?  My  answer  la:  Not  ao  anybody 
can  notice  It. 

Finally,  have  world  trade  barriers  been 
reduced  or  removed?     Do   we  have  a  freer 


flow  of  goods  today  across  national  borders 
than  wre  had  In  1934? 

While  world  tariff  walls  have  been  low- 
ered, other  obstacles  or  barriers  more 
efTectlve  than  tariffs  have  been  erected  In 
their  place — among  them  Import  and  export 
licenses,  trade  preferences,  currency  manlp- 
u:atlons,  multiple  currencies,  quotas,  sub- 
sidies, state  trading,  and  the  Eiiropean 
Common  Market  freezeout. 

It  Is  a  fact,  and  we  must  face  It,  that, 
under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
practically  every  foreign  country  that  has 
lowered  Its  tariff  walls  has  erected  other 
barriers  against  U.S.  lmport.8.  thereby  nulli- 
fying the  effect  of  their  tariff  concessions  or 
reductions. 

In  the  face  cf  these  facts— can  anyone  say 
our  27  years  of  experience  under  our  so- 
ra:;{d  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  has 
hcr-u  a  success  from  the  standpoint  of  Its 
effect  upon  our  American  economy?  Has  It 
been  a  benefit  to  Amrrlran  workmen?  The 
Rn.>;wcr  to  both  questions  Is  "No." 

In  nddlfloii  to  the  advantages  we  have 
gUer  foreign  nations  under  our  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  during  the  past  15 
years  we  have  pcured  out  to  war-torn  foreign 
nations  some  $75  blUlon  to  rebuild  their 
factories,  to  replace  their  woruout  or  war- 
dcftrrycd  miichlnery  with  our  nic>dern  ma- 
rhinery — thus  cre.'itlng  competitors  for  us  In 
both  foreign  markets  and  In  our  own  Ameri- 
can market. 

So,  today  we  face  the  questloi.:  Is  the 
United  States  being  priced  out  of  the  world 
market.  ?  It  certainly  begins  to  look  that 
vay.  One  thing  is  absoluU;;y  certain:  The 
United  Sta*es  Is  facing  lncrea.sed  competition 
In  world  markets. 

Today,  for  the  first  time  In  our  history, 
v.-e  have  an  unfavorable  International  pay- 
ments balance.  In  1938,  our  unfavorable 
W'  rid  payments  balance  wa.s  $3.4  billion.  In 
1059.  It  was  »3  7  blUlon.  In  1960,  it  was  $39 
billion.  What  It  was  in  1961  we  do  not  know 
exactly  yet  But  we  do  know  that  no  nation 
on  earth  can  run  a  deficit  In  Its  Interna- 
tional balance  of  payments  of  this  magnitude 
very  lor.g  without  going  on  the  rocks. 

Our  Reciprocal  Trade  Asrreements  Act  gave 
the  Pre.-ildcnT  the  power  to  regulate  foreign 
trade.  In  effect.  tht.>;  put  the  State  E>epart- 
ment  -an  arm  of  the  E.xecutlve — In  control 
of  .^mprlcan  Indu.'^try. 

Under  the  guuse  of  seeking  alll  s  and 
frlend.s  in  an  unfriendly  world,  the  State  De- 
j)artmfnt  has  Issued  what  raay  be  termed 
death  rentenccs  to  hundreds  of  American 
lndtif:trlps  and  dcstroj-ed  millions  of  Ameri- 
can J' lbs. 

Ojnsider  these  effects  on  American  indus- 
tries already  dealt  body  blows  by  the  tre- 
mendous Imports  flooding  our  markets  to- 
day: 

1.  Tlie  American  Jeweled  watch  Industry 
lias  been  practknKy  closed  out  as  a  result  of 
our  tariff  reductions  since  1934.  We  for- 
merly had  20  Jeweled  watch  companies  In 
the  United  States:  now  we  have  only  a  hand- 
ful More  than  80  percent  of  the  American 
market  f<ir  Jeweled  watches  has  been  taken 
over  by  SaUs  watch  manufacturers. 

2  Lowered  tariffs  In  the  fresh  and  frozen 
fish  industry  have  resulted  In  such  large  ash 
imports  at  such  cheap  rates  that  American 
fishermen  are  unable  to  compete.  Some  of 
our  largest  fish  processing  plants  have  moved 
to  other  countries  where  wage  rates  are 
lower 

3  Widespread  unemployment  Is  now  prev- 
alent In  our  Industries  that  make  chlnaware, 
jKittery,  glassware,  and  kitchen  articles.  All 
Industries  classified  as  handcrafts  are  af- 
fected. Industries  that  depend  largely  upon 
hand    akllls.     This    la    the    direct   restilt   of 
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tariff  reductions  and  the   greatly  Increased 
Imports  of  those  articles. 

4.  Thousands  of  lead  and  line  miners 
are  today  out  of  work  and  on  rel.Tf  because 
of  greatly  Increased  imports  of  both  lead  and 
zinc.  Recently  our  zinc  factorlee  have  been 
reducing  their  working  forces  or  going  on 
a  part-time  basis  l>ecause  of  the  Importation 
of  processed  zinc. 

6.  An  excellent  example  of  the  way  Import 
licenses  work  Is  the  American  motorcycle. 
American  producers  formerly  enjoyed  a  sub- 
stantial market  for  motorcycles  In  Great 
Britain,  In  Australia,  and  In  other  British 
areas.  The  British  duty  on  motorcycles  was 
reduced  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  but  the  British  Import  license 
system  has  absolutely  shut  American  motor- 
cycles out  of  British  markets. 

These  are  Just  a  few  samples  of  the  direct 
results  of  our  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program,  and  the  results  are  only  t)eglnning 
to  become  evident.  In  the  face  of  these 
facts,  can  anyone  say  that  our  trade  pro- 
gram has  been  a  success?  Should  the  pro- 
gram be  continued?  Should  the  President 
be  given  the  power  to  lower  our  Uiritfs  still 
further? 

How  cz^n  we  maintain  high  wages  for 
American  workmen  and  high  living  stand- 
ards for  American  people  when  we  permit 
goods  manufactured  by  foreign  workmen 
working  for  low  wages  and  farm  products 
raised  by  f.'-rmers  who  for  centuries  have 
been  living  like  serfs,  to  flood  our  markets 
and  destroy  the  Jobs  upon  which  our  work- 
ers depend?  There  is  such  a  disparity  In 
labor  costs  between  European  and  American 
labor  that  three  workers  can  be  employed 
is  Europe  for  what  It  costs  to  employ  one 
in  .America. 

The  Constitution  gives  Congress,  and  not 
the  Executive,  the  authority  to  set  tariffs. 
Congress  should  no  longer  shirk  its  respon- 
sibility. Congress  should  assume  that  re- 
sponsibility and  through  its  arm — the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission — repair  the  damage  done 
by  the  misguided  policies  of  the  past  27  years. 

I  feel  sure  this  will  be  done  within  a  year 
or  so.  Tlie  exportation  of  American  lobs 
and  industry  and  the  ever  increasing  im- 
portitlon  of  foreign-made  goods  to  be  sold 
on  the  American  market  will  be  one  of  tJie 
campaign  Issues  next  fall. 

If  we  continue  any  longer  on  the  path 
to  economic  destruction,  more  American 
capital  will  go  overseas,  more  and  more 
American  businessmen  will  transfer  their 
plants  abroad,  more  and  more  American  fac- 
tories will  close,  and  more  and  more  Amer- 
ican workers  will  be  out  of  work.  It  Is  past 
time  to  act.  We  must  repeal  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  and  do  It  now. 


CASTRO'S   CUBA 


Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
subject  matter  of  President  Kennedy's 
state  of  the  Union  message  encompassed 
the  globe  and  reached  even  to  the  moon. 
But  it  totally  ignored  a  crucial  threat  90 
miles  from  our  shores. 

On  the  problem  of  Castro's  Cuba  the 
President  offered  only  a  thundering  si- 
lence. 

In  his  corresponding  message  a  year 
ago,  delivered  10  days  after  his  inaugu- 


ration. Mr.  Kennedy  at  least  cautiously 
acknowledged: 

In  Latin  America,  Communist  agents  seek- 
ing to  exploit  that  region's  peaceful  revolu- 
tion of  hope  have  established  a  base  In  Cuba. 

This  year,  bovever,  Cuba  is  not  so 
much  as  mentioned. 

The  President  voiced  only  the  mean- 
ingless generalization — itself  factually 
questionable,  to  say  the  leasts— that  "the 
blight  of  communism  has  been  increas- 
ingly exposed  and  Isolated  in  the  Amer- 
icas." He  did  boast  of  our  intervention 
against  the  non-Communist  dictatorship 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  And,  of 
course,  he  proposed  more  billions  in 
U.S.  aid  to  Latin  America. 

But  there  was  not  a  word  about  Cas- 
tro's now  admitted  Sino-Soviet  ties — or 
about  his  now  openly  avowed  Communist 
loyalties  and  objectives. 

Not  a  word  about  the  position  the 
United  States  will  take  in  the  upcoming 
Inter-American  Foreign  Ministers'  Con- 
ference convening  in  Uruguay,  January 
22.  ostensibly  to  deal  with  the  Cuban 
threat.  A  news  report  from  Mexico  City, 
published  in  a  Washington  newspaper 
the  same  day  the  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage was  delivered,  claimed  that  a  pro- 
posal by  Central  American  countries, 
calling  for  condemnation  of  Castro,  ex- 
pulsion of  Cuba  from  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  and  diplomatic  and 
economic  sanctions  against  the  Castro 
regime,  had  been  turned  down  by  our 
State  Department  on  the  specious 
grounds  that  it  could  not  muster  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

Most  shocking  of  all,  there  was  not  a 
word  in  the  President's  message  about  a 
U.S.  State  Department  white  paper  is- 
sued only  8  days  earlier,  reciting  with 
startling  frankness,  accuracy,  and  detail, 
the  Castro-Communist  tieup  and  threat 
in  this  hemisphere.  The  authorship  of 
this  white  paper  seems  veiled  in  mystery. 
Can  it  be  that  patriotic  realism  has  ac- 
tually infiltrated  the  State  Department? 
One  wonders  whether  or  when  someone 
has  been — or  will  be — fired  for  .so  bluntly 
telling  the  truth. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  this 
amazing  document: 

From  the  time  the  Castro  regime  came  to 
power  It  has  deliberately  tried  to  undermine 
established  governments  in  Latin  America 
and  destroy  the  Inter- American  system.  In 
the  process  It  has  associated  itself  with  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  In  an  active  partnership 
and  adopted  totalitarian  policies  and  tech- 
niques to  cement  dictatorial  control  over  the 
Cuban  people.  Thla  situation  confronts  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  with  a 
grave  and  urgent  challenge. 

As  a  bridgehead  of  Slno-Sovlet  imperialism 
■within  the  inner  defenses  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Cuba  under  the  Castro  regime 
represents  a  serious  threat  to  the  Individual 
and  collective  security  of  the  American  Re- 
publics. 

This  white  paper  details  the  massive 
military  buildup  which  has  occurred  in 
Cuba  under  Castro.  It  points  out  that 
Cuba's  ground  forces  are  now  larger  than 
those  of  any  American  Republic,  except 
the  United  States,  and  at  least  10  times 
larger  than  that  of  any  previous  Cuban 
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Government.  It  cites  major  contribu- 
tions of  the  Commimist  bloc  to  this 
buildup.  It  cites  pledges  of  military  sup- 
port for  Cuba  by  both  Soviet  Russia  and 
Red  China.  It  spells  out  all  aspects  of 
the  Communist  takeover  in  Cuba  in 
frightening  detail.  It  even  records  Cas- 
tro's Communist  associations  dating  back 
to  1948. 

Yet  Cuba  and  Castro  are  not  so  much 
as  mentioned  in  President  Kennedy's 
state  of  the  Union  message — nor  is  there 
any  hint  of  a  forthcoming  communica- 
tion to  the  Congress  on  the  subject. 

Why.  Mr.  President? 

And  an  even  more  urgent  and  insistent 
question: 

When,  Mr.  President? 


NEED  FOR  THOROUGH  STUDY  OF 
BOND  PURCHASE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
had  been  considerable  indication  in  the 
few  weeks  prior  to  our  return  that  the 
Congress  would  be  asked  to  approve 
purchase  of  approximately  half  of  the 
$200  million  worth  of  bonds  issued  by 
the  United  Nations  to  finance  its  opera- 
tions over  the  next  18  month.s  The 
state  of  the  Union  message  put  an  end 
to  any  speculation  in  this  retjard.  the 
President  indicating  his  belief  that  par- 
ticipation in  the  bond  issue  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Although  I  have  consistently  endorsed 
our  support  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  past,  at  this  point  in  time  I  have 
some  serious  reservations  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  any  such  financial  commitment. 
I  am  certainly  willing  to  hear  the  ad- 
ministration's case  for  its  position,  but 
United  Nations  activities  of  late  have 
surely  left  ample  room  for  doubt  as  to 
whether  resort  to  deficit  financing,  by 
that  organization  .should  be  condoned. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  all  there  is 
to  know  about  the  intricacies  of  our  re- 
lationship with  the  United  Nations.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  aware  of  all  the 
information  that  is  at  the  fingertips  of 
those  who  manufacture  our  policy.  Con- 
ceivably some  of  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  the  making  of  intelllKent  deci- 
sions is  peculiar  to  the  executive  branch. 
I  merely  state  my  belief  that,  based  on 
the  information  available  to  the  public 
thus  far,  there  is  considerable  cause  for 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  certain  U.N. 
activities  and  the  wisdom  of  our  support, 
financial  and  otherwise,  of  those  activi- 
ties. 

I  feel  that  the  faith  and  hopes  which 
the  American  people  have  reposed  in 
the  United  Nations  have  been  shaken 
severely.  There  is  much  confusion  and 
lack  of  understanding.  It  is  time  to 
clear  the  air. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  imperative  that 
we  make  a  careful  and  deliberate  reas- 
sessment of  every  phase  of  our  United 
Nations  policy.  The  activities  of  that 
or-anization  In  the  Congo,  its  reaction 
to  the  Goa  affair,  the  failure  of  roughly 


80  percent  of  its  members  to  meet  their 
financial  obligations — these  are  but  a 
few  of  the  matters  to  which  I  feel  Con- 
gress must  devote  serious  study  before 
making  any  additional  financial  commit- 
ments of  the  nature  just  mentioned.  It 
is  time  to  be  frank  and  realistic.  It  is 
time  to  openly  and  objectively  reassess 
the  potential  of  the  United  Nations  as 
an  or«an  for  peace.  It  is  essential  that 
Congress  go  to  the  very  heart  of  our  re- 
lationship with  the  United  Nations  be- 
fore we  extend  and  commit  ourselves  in 
ways  that  could  pruve  eminently  un- 
sound. 

I   would  like  to  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Rei  c)rd  an  editorial  by  Mr    Alex- 
ander  F    Jones  entitled      The   Interna- 
tional Patsy,"   which   recently   appeared 
m  t!ie  Syracu.se   'NA'.i    Herald-Journal. 
The  International  Patst 
(By  Alexander  P   Joneai 
If  there  Is  to  be  peace  in  the  lu-w  year  It 
nnust   come   through   action   by   the  rn.ij  irlly 
of  members  In  the  United  Natloii.s 

That  ncri.in  will  not  be  promoted  by  any 
.it'.mpt.  of  the  United  Stat  s  to  buy  U 

The  United  Nations  is  on  the  verge  ..f 
bankruptcy  with  82  of  104  members  in  arreiirs 
of  duei,.  or  openly  rofusuig  t.i  pay  f.-r  costs 
of   the  Congo  and   Gaza  Strip    jperatlons. 

To  restore  some  semblance  of  financial 
stability  the  Cleneral  .\saembly  has  nuthor- 
Ized  U  Thant.  Secretary  Gener.il,  to  l.<«iUe  $200 
nu:;:  >n  in  long-term  bond.s  to  make  up  pres- 
ent deflclLs 

And  the  White  House  and  Harlan  Cleve- 
land, Under  Secretary  of  State,  are  urning 
the  UiuUHl  Stittes,  throutjh  coii^ressi  mal 
action,  to  buy  half  that  i.sAue  as  our  fair 
share  " 

That,  in  my  opinion.  Is  the  first  of  the 
new  year  irresolutions  and  it  It  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  any  more  softheaded  co:iclusi..ii8 
we  will  be  doing  more  to  bring  about  the 
dissolution  of  the  United  Nations  than  any 
of  itjs  open  enemies 

No  one  yet  h.is  ever  been  able  to  buy 
genuine  respect,  be  It  any  Individual,  a  cor- 
poration, a  state,  a  nation,  or  a  world  organ- 
ization like  United  Nations 

When  82  of  104  nations  dl.sregard  their 
financial  obligations  and  refuse  to  pay  up 
the  core  of  your  peace  apple  Is  rotten  and 
the  guilty  members  who  strut  around  the 
United  Nations  are  smirking  deadbeata 
They  exert  their  constant  under-the-table 
efT  irtjj  to  defeat  honest  pe.ice  etiorta. 

When  a  man  refuses  to  pay  the  rent  hii 
furniture  Is  put  on  the  street 

When  a  corporation  cannot  meet  commit- 
ments   the    bankruptcy    courts    take   over 

When  a  nation  rejects  Its  currency  and 
debt  obligations  Its  fl.scal  responsibility  is 
Imperiled. 

There  Is  not  a  single  nati')n  In  arrears  to 
the  United  .N'atlons,  with  the  exception  of 
tribal  splinter  regions  that  do  not  deserve 
to  be  called  separate  countries,  that  cannot 
pay  Its  Just  dues  in  the  peace  organisation. 
If  there  is  Just  a  nation  than  can  prove  Its 
case,  the  United  states  could  m.ike  a  direct 
loan  for  that  purpose. 

But  to  allow  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  and  the  Asian-African  bloc  to 
refuse  to  pay  for  the  Congo  and  O.vza  Strip 
costs  for  political  reasons  is  weakness  of  a 
frightening  nature 

We  would  gain  no  prestige  or  credit  for 
trying  to  hold  the  United  Nations  together 
by  picking  up  half  the  deficit  We  have 
one  vote  In  the  UN,  Just  like  Chad,  the 
desert  oasis  with  a  population  of  1 00  000 
nomads  and  300,000  camels.  goat.<«,  and 
hyeniis. 

What  the  United  Nations  needs  first  of  :iii 
is  a  hard-ahelled  treasurer  empowered  to 
make  members  realize   that  status   there    u. 


i;  )  rr Jectlon  privilege  extended  to  any  coun- 
try that  refuses  to  pay  becaiu«  it  disagrees 
with  a  majority  political  or  military  action. 

liCt  such  an  official  get  on  the  General 
Assembly  dais  and  read  the  list  of  dellu- 
(.(Uents  and  why  they  refuse. 

What  this  situation  requires  is  some  plain 
uld-fashloned  American  guts. 

That  type  of  Intestinal  fortitude  exlsU  In 
Great  Britain,  where  Lord  Home,  Foreign 
StKrreUiry.  Is  calling  a  spade  a  spade  and 
earning  the  cheers  of  his  countrymen. 

■  There  is  a  double  standard  growing  up  in 
the  Ur.uod  Nations  whereby  British  coloni- 
alism is  criticized  and  Soviet  Union  im- 
periali.sm  Ignored/  Said  Lord  Home.  "The 
UN  Is  embarking  on  a  reckless  and  dan- 
ger, lus  practice  of  passing  resolutions  care- 
ievi  "if  ptMce  or  security 

.^  resolution  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly slated  that  'inadequacy  of  political, 
er  nornlc.  social,  or  educational  preparedness 
should  never  serve  as  a  pretext  for  delaying 
independence  '  TlUs  toUl  lack  of  responsi- 
bility h.is  resulted  in  the  chaos  In  the  Congo. 

"And  f'T  the  first  time  D.N.  memt>er«  are 
.supporting  the  use  of  force  to  achieve  na- 
tional ends  Goa  Is  a  case  In  point  For 
wh  itevrr  the  provocations  suffered  by  India 
t'.ere  l.s  no  doubt  at  all  her  actions  were  a 
dire*  t  breach  of  the  U  N.  Charter  and  Inter- 
n.itlonal    law. 

TTiere  seems  to  be  a  code  of  behavior 
where  there  Is  one  rule  for  the  Communist 
bully,  »lio  rules  by  fear,  and  another  for  the 
democrafies.  because  their  stock  In  trade  Is 
re.is.  in  " 

It  was  lord  Home  who  made  public  the 
82-out-of-104  delinquency  figure. 

And  now  Congress  Is  going  to  be  asked  to 
buy  half  the  U  N  bond  Issue — American 
taxpayers  picking  up  the  check  for  Lord 
H  .me  s  Couununlst  bullies."  the  traitors  of 
New  I>elhi,  the  antl-Semltlsts  of  the  Near 
K.ust  the  African  tribesmen  parading  around 
the   General   Assembly  In   white  nightgowns. 

What  freedom  or  liberty  or  measure  of  our 
.self-respect  is  there  In  constantly  paying  off 
sneering  enemies  and  International  confi- 
dence men  In  what  Is  nothing  but  veneered 
blackmalP 

It  l.s  my  hope  some  Senator  or  Congress- 
man will  get  up  on  his  hlndfeet.  demand  a 
fi:ll  explanation  of  UN.  delinquencies  and 
why,  and  paint  the  situation  there  as  It 
presently  exists— Just  for  our  own  self- 
respe'-f 

It  gripes  some  of -us  to  see  bleeding  hearts 
coniitnie  Uj  make  us  the  eternal  Interna- 
tional patsy. 


UNCERTAINTIES  UNDER  OUR  ANTT- 
MONOPOLY  LAWS'  ADDRESS  OF 
COMMISSIONER    EVEKETIE    Mac- 

INTYRE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr  PatmanI  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  remark- 
ing on  the  confused  state  of  our  law  in 
a  field  other  than  antitrust.  Mr.  Justice 
Jack.son  observed: 

If  there  Is  one  thing  that  the  pe<iple  are 
entitled  to  expect  from  their  lawmakers.  It 
l.s  rules  of  law  that  will  enable  Individuals 
to  tell  whether  they  are  married  and.  If  so, 

to  whom? 

Almost,  but  not  quite  as  important, 
are  truides  in  the  antitrust  area. 

Ina.smuch  as  the  antlmonopoly  laws 
are  necessarily  couched  in  general  lan- 
tjuage.  It  gives  rise  to  uncertainties  re- 
^'ardintj  the  legal  status  of  certain  acts 
and  practice's  This,  in  turn,  leaves  busi- 
ngs, im  n  uncrtam  about  the  application 
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of  the  law.  Fortunately,  Commissioner 
Everette  Maclntyre  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Comimlsslon  has  given  much  thought  to 
this  problem. 

In  a  truly  brilliant  address  that  Com- 
missioner Maclntyre  delivered  at  the 
winter  conference  of  the  American  Mar- 
keting Association,  in  New  York  City  on 
December  27.  1961.  he  made  the  exceed- 
ingly valuable  suggestion  that  an  ad- 
ministrative agency,  such  as  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  be  looked  to  for  help 
in  solving  the  problem.  Such  adminis- 
trative agency  by  taking  action  from 
day  to  day  could  be  looked  to  for  spell- 
ing out  and  specifying  what  trade  re- 
straints, which  if  continued,  are  hkely 
to  lead  to  violations  of  the  antlmonopoly 
laws.  In  this  address  he  elaborated  upon 
the  remarks  he  made  when  he  was  sworn 
In  as  a  member  of  the  FTC  and  stated 
that  this  action  could  take  the  form  of 
substantive  rulemaking  by  the  agency, 
and  thereby  businessmen  would  be  as- 
sisted in  avoiding  the  continuation  of 
practices  which  might  make  them  sub- 
ject to  possible  punitive  proceedings. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  Com- 
missioner Maclntyre's  address  and  also 
because  he  so  ably  served  as  general 
counsel  to  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  wish  to  use  this  means  of 
calling  my  colleagues'  attention  to  it. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Uncertainties    Under    Our    AhrriMONOPOLT 
L^ws 

(Remarks  by  Everette  Maclntyre,  Commis- 
sioner. Federal  Trade  Commission,  at  the 
Winter  Conference  of  the  American  Mar- 
keting Association,  New  York,  N.Y., 
December  27.  1»61) 

Businessmen  and  others  of  the  public 
seek  but  do  not  find  an  unqualified  answer 
to  the  question.  "What  trade  restraints  and 
monopolistic  acts  are  unlawful?"  It  re- 
quires no  great  amount  of  legal  research  to 
find  out  why  that  Is  true. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  common  law  has  dealt 
with  trade  practices  and  monopolistic  acts 
over  a  period  of  centuries.  However,  under 
the  common  law.  trade  practices  and  monop- 
olistic acts  are  unlawful  only  when  employed 
with  the  Intent  to  coerce  or  damage  a  com- 
petitor or  the  promotion  of  a  monopoly. 

Statutory  law  in  this  country  regarding 
the  subject  Is,  with  tl^e  exception  of  a  few 
provisions  applying  to  particular  acts,  al- 
most as  general  and  indefinite  as  the  com- 
mon law.  Of  course,  when  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  was  passed  In  1890,  It  was 
thought  that  the  language  of  its  provisions 
made  more  definite  the  law  for  the  regula- 
tion of  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
Particular  basis  for  that  thought  Is  found  in 
the  words  of  the  first  section  of  that  law  to 
the  following  effect:  "Every  contract,  com- 
bination In  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise, 
or  con.splracy  In  restraint  of  trade  or  com- 
merce •  •  •  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  il- 
legal," and  the  words  of  section  2  to  the 
effect  that  "every  person  who  shall  monop- 
olize, or  attempt  to  monopolize,  or  combine 
or  conspire  with  any  other  person  or  persons, 
to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade  or  com- 
merce among  the  several  States,  or  with  for- 
eign nations,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
musdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
$5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
1  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court." 

First,  proposals  were  made  that  the  Sher- 
man Act  be  amended  to  provide  for  some 
exemptions  from  Its  application  to  certain 
conditions  and  practices.  Those  proposals 
were    rejected.     Then   proposals    were    made 


to  make  the  appUcatlon  of  the  Sherman  Act 
more  flexible  by  making  it  effective  only 
where  trade  restraints  and  monopolistic 
conditions  were  found  to  be  unreasonable. 

At  first  the  Supreme  Court  rejected  pro- 
posals that  it  make  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act  Indefi^te  by  reading  into  it  an  inter- 
pretation which  would  make  It  applicable 
only  to  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade.' 

These  proposals  would  have  amended  the 
Sherman  Act  to  permit  the  continuation  of 
a  number  of  combinations  In  restraint  of 
trade.* 

Although  these  proposals  were  not  acted 
on  by  the  Congress,  the  law,  through  the 
process  of  Judicial  Interpretation,  was  made 
almost  as  general  and  broad  In  Its  sweep  as 
the  common  law  of  England  and  this  coun- 
try. A  part  of  this  development  was  the  de- 
cision by  the  Court  in  the  Standard  Oil 
case.'  In  that  case  the  "rule  of  reason" 
was  read  Into  the  Sherman  Act  and  that 
law  was.  thereby,  made  to  apply  only  to  im- 
reasonable  restraints  of  trade.  It  was  rea- 
soned that  the  Sherman  Act  "•  •  •  followed 
the  language  of  development  of  the  law  of 
England."  In  that  connection  the  Court 
held: 

"The  statute  under  this  view  evidenced 
the  intent  not  to  restrain  the  right  to  make 
and  enforce  contracts,  whether  resulting 
from  combination  or  otherwise,  wlilch  did 
not  unduly  restrain  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  but  to  protect  that  commerce 
from  being  restrained  by  methods,  whether 
old  or  new,  which  would  constitute  an  In- 
terference that  is  an  undue  restraint. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Thxis  not  specifying  but  indubitably 
contemplating  and  requiring  a  standard  it 
follows  that  It  was  Intended  that  the  stand- 
ard of  reason  which  had  been  applied  at  the 
common  law  and  In  this  country  In  dealing 
with  subjects  of  the  character  embraced  by 
the  statute,  was  Intended  to  be  the  measure 
used  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
in  a  given  case  a  particular  act  had  or  hud 


*  UJ.  V.  TraTH-Missouri  Freight  Assn.,  166 
U.S.  290  (1887);  UJ.  v.  Joint  Traffic  Assn.. 
171  US.  605   (1898). 

»In  1909,  S.  6440,  introduced  in  the  60th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  proposed  to  amend  the 
Sherman  Act  to  give  all  corporations  except 
railroad  companies  (already  subject  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act)  immunity  .from 
antitrust  prosecution  unless  notified  within 
30  days  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corpwra- 
tlons,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor,  that  any  pro- 
posed contract  or  combination  filed  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  was  In 
unreasonable  restraint  of  ^ade.  It  would 
have  limited  the  amount  of  recovery  in  a 
clvU  action  for  injury  to  business  under 
section  7  to  single  Instead  of  threefold 
damages  and,  according  to  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary report  on  it,  would  have  provided 
"that  no  prosecutions  under  the  first  six 
sections  of  the  act  should  be  maintained  for 
past  offenses  unless  the  contract,  or  com- 
bination, be  In  unreasonable  restraint  of 
trade  •  •  •."  s.  Bept.  No.  848,  60th  Cong. 
2d  sess.  9  (1909).  The  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  rejected  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, saying  that  to  make  "civil  and  crimi- 
nal prosecution  hinge  on  the  question  of 
reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  •  •  • 
destroys  •  •  •  the  provisions  of  the  act  as 
to  criminal  prosecutions,  and  renders  them 
nugatory,  and  opens  the  door  W'lde  to  doubt 
and  uncertainty  as  to  civil  prosecu- 
tions •  •  *.  The  defense  of  reasonable  re- 
straint would  be  made  In  every  case  and 
there  would  be  as  many  different  rules  of 
reasonableness  as  cases,  courts,  and  Juries." 
Guthrie,  Constitutionality  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  o:  1890,  11  Harv.  L.  Rev.  80 
(1897)  at  9-11. 
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not  brought  about  the  wrong  against  which 
the  statute  provided." 

Thus  It  Is  seen  that  the  Sherman  Act  thus 
interpreted  is  as  Mother  Hubbard's  dress, 
covering  almost  everything  but  touching 
nothing  in  particular.  The  uncertainties  In- 
herent in  such  a  situation  were  aptly  de- 
scribed in  the  opinion  of  Justice  Harlan,  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  particl- 
patied  In  the  decision  in  the  Standard  Oil 
case.     He  said: 

"To  inject  Into  the  act  the  question  of 
whether  an  agreement  or  combination  l.s 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  would  render  the 
act  as  a  criminal  or  penal  statute  Indefinite 
and  uncertain,  and  hence,  to  that  extent, 
utterly  nugatory  and  void,  and  would  prsc- 
tically  amount  to  a  repeal  of  that  part  of 
the  act.  •  •  •  And  while  the  same  tech- 
nical objection  does  not  apply  to  civU 
prosecutions,  the  Injection  of  the  rule  of 
reasonableness  would  lead  to  the  greatest 
variableness  and  uncertainty  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  The  defense  of  reasonable 
restraint  would  be  made  in  every  case  and 
there  would  be  as  many  different  rules  of 
reasonableness  as  cases,  courts  and  Juries. 
What  one  court  or  Jxiry  might  deem  unrea- 
sonable another  court  or  Jury  might  deem 
reasonable.  A  court  or  Jtiry  in  Ohio  might 
find  a  given  agreement  or  combination  un- 
reasonable." 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  is 
couched  in  general  terms,  making  unlawful 
unfair  methods  of  competition  and  unfair 
and  deceptive  acts  and  practices.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  that  the  words  "un- 
fair methods  of  competition"  are  not  defined 
by  the  statute  and  their  exact  meaning  Is 
in  dispute.  However,  they  have  held  them 
to  be  applicable  to  practices  opposed  to  good 
morals  because  characterized  by  deception, 
bad  faith,  or  oppression,  or  as  against  public 
policy  because  of  their  dangerous  tendency 
unduly  to  hinder  competition  or  create 
monopoly.  Woodrow  Wilson  appreciated  the 
need  for  businessmen  to  be  more  precisely 
Informed  about  the  meaning  of  these  gen- 
eral terms  of  the  law.  For  that  reason,  in 
1914  he  asked  two  things: 

(1)  He  asked  that  some  additional  legis- 
lation be  enacted,  stating  that — 

"The  bu.siness  of  the  country  awaits  also. 
has  long  awaited,  and  has  suffered  because 
it  could  not  obtain  further  and  more  ex- 
plicit legislative  definition  of  the  policy  and 
meaning  of  the  existing  antitrust  law. 
Nothing  hampers  business  like  uncertainty. 
Nothii;g  daunts  or  discourages  it  like  the 
necessity  to  take  chances,  to  run  tlie  risk 
of  falling  under  the  condemnation  of  the 
law  before  It  can  make  sure  Just  what  the 
law  is. 

•  •  «  •  » 

"Surely  we  are  rufflclently  familiar  with 
the  actual  processes  and  methods  of  monop- 
oly and  of  the  many  hurtful  restraints  of 
trade  to  make  definition  possible,  at  any 
rate  up  to  the  limits  of  what  experience  has 
dlsclositt.  These  practices,  being  now  abun- 
dantly disclosed,  can  be  explicitly  and  item 
by  Item  forbidden  by  statute  In  such  terms 
as  will  practically  eliminate  uncertainty,  the 
law  itself  and  the  penalty  being  made  equal- 
ly plain.* 

•  •  •  •  * 

"I  think  It  will  be  easily  agreed  that  wc 
should  let  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  stand, 
unaltered,  as  it  Is,  with  Its  debatable  ground 
about  It,  but  that  we  should  as  much  a.s 
possible  reduce  the  area  of  that  debatable 
ground  by  further  and  more  explicit  lejiis- 
latlon;  and  should  also  supplement  that 
great  act  by  legislation  which  will  not  only 
clarify  It  but  also  facilitate  its  administra- 
tion and  make  it  fairer  to  all  concerned.'  » 


*  "The  New  Democracy."  Woodrow  Wilson, 
vol.  1.  p.  85. 
'Ibid.,  p.  75. 
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Conjures*  responded  to  these  sui^gestions 
by  taking  under  consideration  proposals 
contained  In  a  bill  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man Clayton,  of  Alabama.  Out  of  that  grew 
the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act.  among  the  pro- 
visions of  which  are  those  condemning  price 
discriminations,  tielng  and  exclusive  dealing 
arrangements,  certain  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions, and  Interlocking  directorates* 

,  J)  Wilson  also  asked  that  a  Federal  Trade 
C  >mmlS8lon  be  created  He  wanted  such 
an  agency,  among  other  things,  to  assist 
businessmen  in'  securing  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  respijuslbuity  under  the 
law      In  that  connection,  he  stated 

It  Is  of  capital  Importance  that  the  busi- 
nessmen of  this  country  should  be  relieved 
of  all  uncertainties  of  law  with  regard  to 
their  enterprises  and  InvestmenW  and  a 
clear  path  Indicated  which  they  can  travel 
without  anxiety.  It  is  as  important  tha' 
they  should  be  relieved  of  embarrassment 
and  set  free  to  prosper  as  that  private  mo- 
iKjfxjly  should  be  destroyed.  The  ways  of 
action  should    be    thrown   wide   open  " 

On  September  2,  1916.  in  his  speech  of 
acceptance  on  renominatlon  to  the  Presi- 
dency, Wi.*m  restated  his  view  oi  tue  func- 
tion of  the  Commission  in  the  following 
terms: 

"A  Trade  Commission  has  been  created 
with  powers  of  guidance  and  accommoda- 
tion which  have  relieved  businessmen  of  un- 
founded fears  and  set  them  upon  the  road 
of  hopeful  and  confident  enterprise  ■ 

"We  have  created.  In  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  a  means  of  inquiry  and  .'f  ac- 
commodation in  the  fleld  of  commerce  which 
ought  both  to  coordinate  the  enterprises  of 
our  traders  and  manufacturers  and  to  re- 
move the  barriers  of  mlsundersttindlng  and 
of  a  too  technical  Interpretation  of  the 
law.  •  •  •  The  Trade  Commission  .substitutes 
counsel  and  accommodation  f  t  tfu'  h.irsher 
processes  of  legal  restraint  "  ■" 

It  Is  clear  that  It  was  IntenUeU  by  Wilson 
that  with  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  we  would  have  an  ai^ency 
which  would  apply  the  law  against  unfair 
trade  practices  on  a  broad  basis  In  an  effort 
to  eradicate  haimful  practices  In  their  In- 
clplency.  It  was  thought  this  would  be  done 
by  specifying  harmful  trade  practices  item 
by  Item.  In  this  way.  It  was  thought,  bu.-^i- 
nessmen  would  be  assisted  In  avoiding  the 
continuation  of  practices  which  would  make 
them  liable  as  criminals  under  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Art 

Unless  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  un- 
dertakes the  specification  C)f  harmful  trade 
practices  Item  by  item,  which  probably 
would  lead  to  trade  restraints  violative  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  businessmen  will  be  left  with- 
out guidelines  of  what  Is  let?.il  and  what  Is 
Illegal  under  our  antlmonopoly  laws 

It  Is  clear  that  the  national  public  p<jlUy 
against  monopolies  and  monopolistic  prac- 
tices and  conditions  precludes  any  thought 
of  cutting  down  the  scope  of  the  sveep  of 
the  Sherman  Act  and  the  Fede- al  Trade 
Commission  Act  On  that  point,  the  Chief 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  th"  US  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  made  -his  state- 
ment 

When  asked  f"r  comment  (n  a  legislative 
proposal  for  antitrust  exemptlun,  we  will 
take  a  long,  hard  look.  With  exceptions  al- 
ready covered  by  existing  laws,  we  have 
seen  no  p)ersuasive  case  for  compromising 
any   antitrust   principles   lo  special   cases  "  '" 
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From  existing  circumstances  and  our  ex- 
perience. It  Is  clear  that  public  policy  will 
continue  to  dictate  that  our  antlmonopoly 
laws  continue  with  their  bmad  sweep  cov- 
ering a  multitude  of  unspecified  trade  prac- 
tices and  conditions  It  cannot  be  exj>eoted 
that  the  Congress  will  undertake  to  f:pe<ify 
in  new  legislation  each  of  the  trade  practices 
and  conditions  likely  to  fall  within  the  broad 
sweep  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  the  Feder.il 
Trade  Commission  Act  Therefore,  business- 
men and  the  public  are  vinllkely  to  en'oy 
flexibility,  breadth  and  certainty  utuler  our 
antiHKjnopoly  laws  unless  there  is  action 
from  day  to  day  by  an  admlnl.<!tratue  law 
agency  such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
suai.  devoted  to  .spelling  out  and  specifying 
what  trade  restr.unts  and  conditions  arc  ua- 
lawfu!  and  aiding  In  the  establishment  of 
guidelines  for  avoidance  of  pitfalls  leading 
to  vio:.ition».  Reference  hiis  been  m.ide  to 
the  re.«ip)onsibiiity  o  the  C'>mmlssion  to 
proceed  at;ulnst  unfair  trade  practices  on 
an  Industrywide  basis.  Hope  h.is  been  ex- 
pre.sed  that  tl^e  Federal  Trade  Commission 
vil!  give  attention  to  its  responsibilities  In 
this  regard 

Considerable  discussion  has  centered  on 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Trade  Ci.mml.sRl.ia 
to  m.ikf  fubstuntive  rules  which  w>)Uld 
cover  Industrywide  unfair  trade  pra'tices 
In  this  discussicjn,  section  6igi  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  .^ct  lia.«  been  cited 
It  provides- 

Sec  6.  That  the  Commission  shall  also 
have  p<")wer" — (gi  Prom  time  o  time  to 
cl.i' ?lfy  corporations  and  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  purpo.se  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act 

It  Is  reaioned  that  this  pro\lhion  of  the 
law  could  be  relied  upon  to  aid  the  Commis- 
sion In  carryitig  out  Its  responsibilities  In 
pruhibi'ing  the  unfair  metho<ls  (jf  competi- 
tion and  unfair  and  deceptive  acts  and 
prac'lcos  m.ide  unlawful  hy  sertl.iii  3  ■  •(  the 
Fe^leral  Trade  Commission  Act 

This  Idea  Is  not  new.  For  a  .sub*<t.uitl.il 
period  of  time  the  Commission  has  utihz<»d 
a  trade  practice  conference  procedure  for 
the  purpose  of  informing  Itself  about  Indus- 
trywide practices  alleged  Ui  be  unfair.  It 
has  pr'X"eeded  to  utilize  that  Information 
In  formulating  statements  of  what  the  Com- 
mission believed  to  be  applicable  a^j  law  to 
the  trade  practices  In  question  Tliese 
st.itements  were  designated  as  trade  prac- 
tice rules  and  were  designed  to  afford 
guidance  to  Industries  and  enable  them  to 
voluntarily  operate  In  compliance  with  the 
Interpretations  of  the  law  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  courts  It  was  hof)ed  that 
through  sT.ich  advlv>ry  rulem  iking  prtx-e- 
dures  'here  would  be  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  acts  adn>tnlstered  by  the  C'lmmls- 
slon 

The  Commission  as  early  a.-  191 H.  .some  3 
years  after  its  organization  and  nearly  1 
year  before  Its  first  formal  case  w.is  decided 
In  the  courts."  was  confronted  with  an  in- 
dustrywide practice  of  misbranding  gold 
finger  rings  In  lieu  nf  prfioeeding  formally 
agairist  the  individual  manufacMirerfi  In- 
volved, the  C'lmmlsslon  designated  a  Com- 
mUsioner  to  hold  conferences  with  members 
of  the  industry  and  recommend  an  ac- 
ceptable disposition  of  the  entire  matter, 
which  would  end  the  abuse  and  eliminate 
the  resultant  consumer  deception  As  a  re- 
sult of  that  conference  the  m-embers  aijreed 
upon  proper  markings  for  their  products 
which  were  acceptable  t-)  the  Commission, 
and  th.»t  agrf-ement  became  etTectlve  on 
May  1.  1919  The  records  Indlote  that  the 
agreement  was  100  percent  effective  and 
ended  the   abuse 

Since  that  early  beginning  there  has 
gradually  evolved  the  Comml.sslon's  present 
trade   practice   conference   program       In    the 


Intervening  years.  In  excess  of  250  U.S.  In- 
dustries have,  at  one  time  or  another,  op- 
erated under  various  forms  of  trade  prac- 
tice rules.  Today,  rules  are  In  effect  for 
163  Industries  Huston  Thompson,  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  In  1921.  has  written 
t!:at  the  trade  practice  conference  procedure 
was  developed  to  meet  situations  where  one 
member  of  an  industry  started  an  unfair 
n-!nii(Xl  of  competition  and  others  In  the 
Industry  were  forced  to  adopt  It  In  the  In- 
terest of  selt-preservallon,  with  the  result 
that  the  Commission  would  be  deluged  with 
complaints  '• 

Tr.ule  practice  conferences  have  been  ini- 
tiated at  all  Staines  In  the  progress  of  unfair 
practices  within  an  Industry.  They  have 
run  the  g.imut  "f  fairly  standard  rules  where 
the  law  h.is  been  well  settled  In  case  deci- 
sions and  the  practices  fairly  uniform  to  me 
detailed  working  out  of  express  standards 
for  guidance  of  industries  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  emerging  Industry  and  In  the 
initial  stages  of  unfair  practices  within  the 
lii'.lustry 

In  more  recent  years,  the  trade  practice 
ruits  have  been  more  often  utilized  to  af- 
f  rd  detailed  and  spec  :flc  guidance  to  Indus- 
try on  si>erinc  [)roblems  of  compliance  which 
were  peLulittr  to  the  industries  affected  and 
in  the  e.irly  stages  of  the  use  of  unfair  meth- 
ods Illustrative  of  this  trend  was  the 
promulgation  of  the  rayon  rules  "  This  new 
Industry,  pnxlutlng  a  product  which  closely 
resembled  silk  in  ap[>oarance  and  texture. 
was  susceptible  of  deceiving  consumers  by 
Its  .ippear  tnce  ali-ie.  and,  additionally,  ter- 
iniiio:  njy  w.is  developing  in  the  many  indus- 
tru's  u-ing  the  pnxluct  which  enhanced  tha' 
deception  The  raycm  rules  carefully  spelled 
"Ut  detailed  iii.structlons  concerning  the  re- 
qiilremei.ts  "f  effective  marking  of  products 
made  of  the  material  and  prohibited  specific 
deslijnatlons  These  rules  have  been  revised 
through  the  years  to  meet  additional  prf)b- 
leins  with  the  'echnolo^ical  developments  nf 
composition  and  manufacture,  and  they  were 
a  forerunner  i)f  the  present  Textile  Products 
Labeling  Act  " 

A  cursory  examlnatinn  of  trade  practice 
rules  enacted  in  the  past  10  ye.irs  shows  thai 
the  Trade  Practice  Conference  procedure  has 
t>een  used  Increasingly  In  Industry  after  In- 
dustry t*>  afford  guidance  to  members  In 
new  industries  or  where  practices  deemed 
violatUe  of  acts  administered  by  the  Com- 
mission   were    in    the    initial   stages. 

An  example  Is  the  recently  promulgated 
rules  for  the  pleasure  b<)at  Industry.''  That 
industry,  as  you  know,  has  had  tremendous 
growth  m  the  past  few  years  Competitive 
as  well  as  deceptive  practices  grew  with  the 
exp.mslon  of  the  Industry.  They  Involved 
representatlgns  as  to  power,  safety,  composi- 
tion of  hull,  durability,  and  confusing  guar- 
antees In  co«  peratlon  with  that  Industry, 
the  rules  carefully  spelled  out  answers  to 
all  of  tiiese  and  other  problems,  which.  If 
not  solved,  would  have  resulted  In  Involve- 
ment with  the  Commission  by  a  substantial 
segment  of  the  Industry  and  multiple  prac- 
tices. 

It  IS  difficult.  It  rK>t  Impossible,  In  the  case 
of  ininy  rules  to  evaluate  their  effectiveness 
lor  a  number  <jf  reasons: 

1  No  accurate  measurement  of  the  num- 
ber of  violations  existing  prior  to  promulga- 
tion of  the  rules  is  available; 

2  In  most  such  priK-eedlnga  there  is  ni 
thorough  complete  Industrywide  Investiga- 
tion   after    the    promulgation    to    determine 
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the   number  and   nature  of   continuing   vio- 
lations: and 

3.  In  Increasing  numbers  of  industries, 
rules  Involving  specific  practices  have  been 
developed  early  In  their  usage,  and  their  serv- 
ice lies  not  only  In  ending  existing  abuses, 
but  It  Is  frequently  much  greater  In  the 
prevention  of  future  abuses. 

Students  of  FTC  procedure  and  the  laws 
It  administers  have  praised  the  benefits  of 
the  Trade  Practice  Conference  procedure. 

An  article  In  the  Oeorge  Washington  Law 
Review  "  concludes  that  the  procedure  "has 
performed  for  Industry  and  the  public  a 
great  educational  service,  the  value  of  which 
m  eliminating  unethical  practices,  and  cut- 
ting the  cost  of  law  enforcement,  cannot  be 
overestimated." 

The  Attorney  General's  Committee  on 
Admliilstrative  Procedure  '-  made  this 
statement:  - 

'Even  where  formal  proceedings  Eire  fully 
available.  Informal  procedures  constitute  the 
vast  bulk  of  administrative  adjudication  and 
are  truly  the  llfeblood  of  the  administrative 
process.  No  study  of  administrative  proce- 
dure can  be  adequate  If  it  fails  to  recognize 
this  fact  and  focus  attention  upon  improve- 
ment of  these  stages." 

In  a  number  of  cases  where  the  courts 
have  had  occasion  to  consider  the  ap- 
plicability of  trade  practice  rules  in  par- 
ticular cases,  they  have  commented  favorably 
on  the  rules  and  upheld  the  principles 
enunciated  in  them." 

In  addition  to  these  cases,  the  value  of 
interpretive  opinions  and  rules  has  been 
often  considered  and  examined  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Perhaps  the  Supreme 
Court's  opinion  of  such  procedures  is  best 
summed  up  in  the  case  of  Skidmore  v.  SvHft 
i-  Co/"  as  follows: 

"The  Administrator's  policies  are  made  in 
pursuance  of  official  duty,  based  upon  more 
specialized  experience  and  broader  investiga- 
tions and  information  than  is  likely  to  come 
to  a  Judge  In  a  particular  case.  They  do 
determine  the  policy  which  will  guide  ap- 
plications for  enforcement  by  injunction  on 
behalf  of  the  Government.  •  •  •  This  court 
has  long  given  considerable  and  In  some 
cases  decisive  weight  to  Treasury  Decisions 
and  to  interpretative  regulations  of  the 
Treasury  and  of  other  bodies  that  were  not 
of  adversary  origin. 

"We  consider  that  the  rulings,  interpreta- 
tions and  opinions  of  the  Administrator  un- 
der this  Act.  while  not  controlling  upon  the 
courts  by  reason  of  their  authority,  do  con- 
stitute a  body  of  experience  and  Informed 
Judgment  to  which  courts  and  litigants  may 
properly  resort  for  guidance. 

On  September  15,  1956>,  the  Commission 
initiated  a  new  method  of  Interpretive  rules 
In  the  form  of   Guides. 

The  first  guide  adopted  on  the  above  date 
covered  cigarette  advertising.  Prior  to  the 
adoption  of  those  guides,  the  Commission 
had  obtained  final  cease  and  desist  orders  in 
seven  cases  and  negotiated  17  stipulations 
Involving  cigarette  advertising. 

In  1964  and  early  1956,  the  cigarette  in- 
dustry embarked  upon  an  intensive  advertis- 
ing program  of  filter-tip  cigarettes.  That  ad- 
vertising campaign  coincided  with  widely  dis- 
seminated information  linking  cigarette 
•smoking  to  adverse  effects  on  health. 
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Since  the  adoption  of  the  cigarette  adver- 
tising guides.  In  excess  of  200  Individual  in- 
stances of  questionable  claims  have  been 
promptly  discontinued  when  brought  in- 
formally to  the  advertiser's  attention.  Of 
equal  or  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that 
in  substantial  numbers  of  Instances  where 
new  advertising  themes  In  that  Industry 
were  contemplated,  they  were  and  are  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission  staff  In  advance 
and  then  conformed  to  the  Informally  ex- 
pressed views  of  the  staff,  thus  avoiding  the 
dissemination  of  deceptive  claims  In  the  first 
instance. 

The  Commission's  files  are  replete  with  in- 
formation to  the  effect  that  In  many  in- 
stances the  wide  publicity  given  to  the 
Commission's  Trade  Practice  Rules  and  its 
statements  of  guides,  have  had  a  wholesome 
effect  In  improving  compliance  with  law. 
However,  the  sad  fact  about  the  matter  Is 
that  in  a  number  of  very  Important  areas, 
industry-wide  practices  adverse  to  the  trade 
generally,  and  apparently  inconsistent  with 
the  law.  have  been  continued  despite  the 
full  light  of  pitiless  publicity  of  the  Com- 
mission's Trade  Practice  Rules  and  Guides. 
In  these  Instances,  It  would  appear  that 
what  is  needed  is  some  mechanism  to  en- 
force, on  an  Industry-wide  basis,  a  compli- 
ance with  the  law  against  unwholesome  and 
destructive  trade  practices.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  those  instances  where  the  use 
of  the  unfair  trade  practice  involves  large 
numbers,  perhaps  hundreds,  in  a  given  in- 
dustry. Obviously,  it  is  Impractical  and, 
perhaps,  unfair,  to  proceed  against  one  or 
two  in  such  a  situation  through  litigation, 
and  leave  the  others  free  to  continue  the 
questionable  practices. 

In  recent  months,  concern  with  this  crisis 
in  the  administrative  process  has  deepened. 
More  than  ever  it  is  believed  that  these  un- 
tested but  promising  rulemaking  procedures 
should  be  explored  for  use  as  a  supplement 
to  adjudicative  work. 

Pursuant  to  specific  statutory  authority, 
the  Pederal  Trade  Commission  and  other  ad- 
ministrative agencies  have  already  engaged 
in  broad-scale  substantive  rulemaking;  and 
these  processes  have  consistently  been  vali- 
dated in  the  courts.  Examples  are  this  Com- 
mission's rules  under  Pur.  Wool.  Textile,  and 
Plammable  Fabrics  Acts,  as  well  as  far- 
reaching  rulemaking  activities  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

While  it  may  be  contended  that  these  are 
specialized  grants  of  power  in  closely  defined 
regulatory  contexts.  It  is  believed  that  ade- 
quate substantive  rulemaking  authority  ex- 
ists tinder  the  Commission's  organic  statute 
to  permit  this  kind  of  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings. Reference  is  made  to  the  broad  powers 
of  section  5  of  the  Pederal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  Also,  as  has  been  stated,  sec- 
tion 6(g)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  empowers  the  Commission  "from  time 
to  time  to  classify  corporations  and  to  make 
rules  and  regtilatlons  for  the  piupose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act." 
This  authority,  in  terms,  is  plenary;  and 
there  is  nothing  elsewhere  in  the  statute  to 
suggest  that  Congress  did  not  intend  section 
6(g)  be  given  an  expansive  construction  con- 
sistent with  the  ptirposes  of  the  legislation. 
Thus,  the  courts  have  already  made  it  clear 
that  the  Commission's  Rules  of  Practice, 
properly  adopted  pursuant  to  the  basic  stat- 
utory grant  of  section  6(g),  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  law."  Should  it  be  conceded, 
short  of  a  Judicial  declaration,  that  substan- 
tive rules  properly  adopted  under  section 
6(g) 's  grant  would  be  any  less  valid?  The 
public  interest  now  commands  an  early  test 


*•  Kritzik  v.  Federal  Tr-de  Commission,  126 
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of  whether  sections  5  and  6(g)  afford  sorely 
needed  substantlva  rulemaking  remedies  in 
aid  of  lagging  quasi -Judicial  authority. 

The  rulemaking  process,  as  has  often  been 
pointed  out.  is  that  aspect  of  the  adminis- 
trative process  most  analogotis  to  the  stat- 
tute-maklng  power  of  the  legislature.  It  is 
thus  to  be  contrasted  with  the  administra- 
tive adjudicative  process,  iwhlch  most  re- 
sembles the  decisionmaking  of  the  courts. 
Too  often.  In  stressing  adjudicative  powers 
and  In  analogizing  our  activities  to  those  of 
the  courts,  we  fall  to  remember  that  t>oth 
functionally  and  conceptually  we  are  funda- 
mentally an  agent  of  the  legislature.  As 
the  Supreme  Court  said  in  Humphrey's  Exec- 
utor V.  Uiiited  States,-'  the  Commissions 
duties  are  not  only  quasi-Judicial  but  also 
quasi-legislative. 

Professor  Fuchs  defines  rulemaking  as  'the 
Issuance  of  regulations  or  the  making  of  de- 
terminations which  are  addressed  to  indi- 
cated but  unnamed  and  unspecified  persons 
or  situations; "  --  and  another  commentator 
states  that  "What  distinguishes  legislation 
from  adjudication  is  that  the  former  affects 
the  rights  of  individuals  in  the  abstract  and 
must  be  applied  in  a  further  proceeding  be- 
fore the  legal  position  of  any  particular  In- 
dividual will  be  definitely  touched  by  it: 
while  adjudication  operates  concretely  upon 
individuals  In  an  individual  capacity."  == 

Rulemaking  and  adjudication  are  neces- 
sary and  complementary  weapons  in  the  ar- 
senal of  administrative  powers.  So  long  as 
appropriate  procedural  safeguards  are  pro- 
vided, the  agency's  choice  of  one  mode  or 
the  other  is  not  subject  to  Judicial  attack 
In  the  noted  Storer  case,"  for  example,  we 
find  a  dramatic  example  of  the  Government's 
using  rulemaking  and  adjudication  as  its 
one-two  punch.  There  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  without  hearing. 
denied  Storer's  application  for  an  additional 
television  station  license.  The  sole  basis  for 
this  denial  was  that  granting  the  application 
would  violate  a  Commission  rule  against  a 
multiple  ownership  of  stations.  That  rule 
had  been  enacted  earlier  the  same  day.-' 

On  November  30,  1961,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the 
case  of  Wisconsin  v.  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, et  aZ.— Ped.  2d— (1961).  held  that  an 
action  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
set  guidelines  by  which  It  will  be  controlled 
in  its  regulatory  functions  is  within  its  au- 
thority under  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  Under 
that  act  the  Federal  Power  Commission  was 
authorized  to  make  determinations  regard- 
ing rates,  charges,  or  classifications  observed, 
charged,  or  controlled  by  any  natural  gas 
company,  and  in  that  connection  to  de- 
termine the  Justness  and  reasonableness  of 
what  the  gas  company  demanded.  The  Pow- 
er Commission  found  that  <  by  proceeding 
against  individual  companies  through  the 
use  of  the  case-by-case  method,  It  was  fall- 
ing to  carry  out  effectively  the  congressional 
mandate.  It  chose  to  meet  the  problem  by 
a  rulemaking  process  by  which  it  would 
make  a  determination  of  what  was  reason- 
able and  make  Its  determination  applicable 
to  the  operations  of  all  of  the  companies 
operating  In  a  particular  area.  This  the 
coiu-t  held  it  may  do  under  the  general  terms 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  ques- 
tions which  arise  In  connection  with  possible 
use  of  rulemaking  procedures,  e.g.,  whether 

-•'  295  U.S.  602,  625  (1935) . 

*>  Fuchs,  Procedure  in  Administrative 
Rule-Making,  52  Harv.  L.  Rev.  259.  265 
(1938). 

"Dickinson,  Administrative  Justice — The 
Supremacy  in  Law.  p.  21  (1927). 

»♦  United  States  v.  Storer  Broadcasting  Co., 
351  U.S.  192  (1956). 

"But  cf.  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission  v.  Chenery  Corp.,  332  U.S.  194  (1947) . 
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TMlam  would  have  retroactive  effect,  *  wliether 
they  wouid  be  "substantive"  or  "Interpreta- 
tive". »^  the  extant  to  which  a  reviewing  court 
wlU  be  Iree  to  subeUtute  Its  Judgment  for 
that  at  the  Commisaion.*  To  meet  the  re- 
quireoaents  at  due  process,  a  aubetantlve  rule 
wouid  necessarily  b«  found  upon  clearly  de- 
fined standards  and  the  rule  Itself  expressed 
lu  such  definite  terms  that  persona  subject 
to  it  would  have  no  doubt  about  lU  meaning. 
But  It  seems  that  these  are  largely  questions 
relating  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  a  particular 
rule  or  to  the  allowable  scope  of  Judicial 
review,  and  It  Is  believed  we  should  not  per- 
mit such  questions  to  obscure  the  need  for 
such  powers  or  to  weaken  our  resolution  to 
proceed  with  an  appropriate  test  of  our  exist- 
ing authority 

Selective  and  prudent  use  of  rulemaking 
proceedings  and  their  foundation  upon  clear- 
ly established  standards  after  Investigation 
may  be  vastly  beneffclal.  both  to  the  public 
Interest  and  to  concerned  businessmen.  We 
can  envision  a  type  of  proceeding  which 
would  probe  In  depth  such  broad  industry 
problems  and  which,  after  full  observance 
of  the  procedural  reqvurements  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  would  terminate 
with  a  general  rule  prohibiting  the  practice. 
Ex.»|npies  Inunedlately  spring  to  mind  of  re- 
curring problems  which  the  Commission  has 
handled  on  a  c.ise-by-case  baels  In  the  pi«t 
but  which  might  more  effectively — and  eco- 
nomically— have  been  approached  via  a  sub- 
stantive rulemiklng  route:  The  pur  hi-slng 
activities  of  wholesale  buying  groups  In  the 
automotive  ports  Industry,  fictitious  prt^-lng 
and  deceptive  guaranty  practices  In  the 
watch  Industry,  deceptive  labeling  of  reproc- 
essed motor  oils,  misrepresentations  of  hair 
restoring  remedies,  to  list  a  few.  If  such 
practices  were  appro:\ched  on  a  quiusi-legis- 
l:\tlve  basts,  these  could  be  Ukcly  ad- 
van  taa;eo  us 

1.  The  problem  of  eqult  ible  tr>'atnnnt 
among  competitors  would  be  simplified.  At 
the  concla.sion  of  the  whole  ruUmaking  pro- 
ceeding. In  which  all  would  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  participate,  all  members  of 
the  Industry  would  be  equally  Informed  of 
the  Commission's  ruling  as  to  the  practice 
In  question 

2  The  pjtl.stence  of  an  authorlt.itive.  pro- 
hibitory statement  by  the  Commission  car- 
rying with  It  formal,  enforceable  sanctions 
with  respect  ttj  a  given  practice  would  have 
an  extremely  strong  deterrent  effect  upon 
the  members  of  the  Industry. 

3.  Subsequent  quasl-Judlclal  pr<K.^e<dlng8 
against  rec.ilcltrant  members  of  the  indus- 
try would  be  Immt^usely  sinipUiird  because 
these  pr'->ceedings  w<uld  Invol-.e  only  the 
f.ictu  l1  Issue  of  whether  the  rule  had  bern 
violated  The  effect  of  the  act  producing  the 
violation  would  not  be  an  Issue  In  suli«e- 
ciuerit  proceedings. 

Such  procedures  could  endow  the  Com- 
mission with  a  new,  far-ranging  flexibility. 
For  example,  the  present  c.ise-by-case  ap- 
proach Is  cumbersome  and  poorly  adapted 
in  many  Instances  to  keeping  pace  with  the 
C')mmcrcl.T.l  Innovations  of  a  dynamic  econ- 
omy. The  regular  emergence  of  new  types 
of  distribution  outlets,  new  methods  of  dis- 
tribution,   i.ew    selling    devices,    and    ever- 


^  Cf  Sianhattan  General  Equipment  Co  v 
C  u  rnmusioner.  291  VS.  129  (1836  i. 

"  Compare  Skidmore  v.  Swift  A  Co  .  323 
US  134  19Ui.  with  American  Telephone  A 
Tflrqraph  Co  v  US.  299  US.  232  (1936). 
See  GnswoUl.  A  Summary  of  the  Regula- 
tions Prcb'.cm."  54  Harv.  L.  Rev.  398,  411 
(1951 1 

=*  "  Interpretative'  rules — as  merely  Inter- 
pretation of  statutory  provisions-— are  subject 
t.j  plenary  review,  whereas  substantive  rules' 
Involve  a  maximum  of  administrative  discre- 
tion." Senate  Committee  Print.  S  Doc.  No. 
248.  79th  Cong.,  3d  sess..  p.  18  (1946). 


deepening  competitive  pressures,  finds  the 
Commission  unable  to  keep  pace  by  using 
case-by-case  method  solely.  It  may  well  t>e 
argued  that  the  admlnutratlon  of  those 
statutes  confided  to  the  Conuni^ision's  en- 
forcement might  be  made  far  more  effective 
in  many  Instances  by  the  use  of  rulemaking 
procedures  than  through  disjoiuted,  long 
drawn  out,  case-by-c.tse  adjudicative 
process. 

Rulemaking  procedures^  would  be  limited 
to  a  narrow  range  of  practices  which  the 
Commission  had  reason  to  believe  were  In 
violation  of  law.  In  contmst  U)  Trade 
Practice  Conference  Rules,  the  result-s — aft- 
er full  hearing,  and  subject  to  apprcjpriate 
Judicial  review-  wouid  be  conclusive,  so  far 
as  the  ls.sue  of  lawfulness  wa.'  concerned 
Subsequent  adjudicative  prix-eedlngs  could 
then  be  In.stltuted  againpt  particular  re- 
spondents charged  with  violation  of  the  rule. 
und  the  rule  would  carry  with  It  the  8:Lme 
sanctlon-s  as  would  the  statute  ittelf.  Thus, 
these  rulemaking  proceedings  would  not  be 
aimed  at  a  generalized  restatement  of  the 
l.iw  as  applied  to  a  particular  industry  or  at 
solving  every  indui-try  problem  in  one  pack- 
age, but,  rat.^er.  wtmld  t>e  focused  upon 
critical  competitive  (iroblen^  in  a  particular 
Industry  .is  they  arose.  In  this  respect,  the 
results  would  be  more  like  Internal  Revenue 
Service  tux  rulin^j.s  than  like  oiir  present 
Trade  Practice  Rules  or  Industry  Guides 

The  use  of  fub«tantr.e  rulemaking  pro- 
reeUings  ciiuiU  mean  a  substantial  reallne- 
ment  In  ttie  Coir.mi.sl'  ns  acUvlt.ts  It 
should  be  empha.si»'d  on<e  again  that  these 
recommend. itk'Hs  suggest  no  vhatement  In 
the  C<.>mmis6l<  n's  fundamental  adjudica- 
tive Work:  but  thev  do  contemplate  a  strong, 
new  empha.'^ls  u^ion  the  s<.:utKin  of  Industry- 
wide problem  areas  tiiroijgh  rulemaking  pro- 
cedures aj.  a  supplement  to  the  Commission  s 
prest'iit  enforcement  resporusibilities.  In 
f.ict.  It  Is  quite  poa.'Ible  that  case-by-case 
application  of  a  prior  f'.xed  r^tle  would  In- 
volve a  far  narrower,  loss  comt'liciled  range 
of  Issues  than  under  the  present  procedures 
with  a  consequential  mcreaee  In  the  number 
and  effectlvene;-3S  of  the  Commlssli  n's  ad- 
judicative  efTorUs. 

This  would  require  more  than  a  reallne- 
ment.  It  would  require  also  a  competent 
legal  and  econiimlc  staff  at  the  Commla'^lon 
and  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  Ameri- 
can businesbmen  as  well  They  must  ap- 
precl.ite  the  basic  fact  that  effective  anti- 
trust enforcement  la  the  most  pmbuslness 
public  p<ilicy  ever  develt  ped  by  the  genius 
of  American  democracy  lUs  sole  objective  Is 
to  insure  the  preservation  of  a  cf)mpetltlve 
entt-rprise  system.  Too  often  businessmen 
mi'-s  this  p>4nt  It  la  n  )  accident  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  history  that  nations 
with  tr'ily  comoetitlve  ec^jnomles  have  never 
embraced  toUiUtarUn  creeds,  either  of  the 
fa.-.clstlc    or    communistic    variety 

A  vigcjrous  and  Informed  antitrust  en- 
forcement program  la  Just  as  Importiint  to 
busliies&men  ;is  It  Is  to  Ubor.  farmers,  and 
consumers.  After  all.  we  are  al!  In  the  same 
economic  tx><it,  and  11  la  driven  by  the  enter- 
prise system  It  then  Inevitably  follows  that 
public  officials  must  have  the  economic  facts 
necessiiry  to  make  Informed  Judgments  as  to 
how  competitive  processes  may  be  presc'ved. 

As  his  t)een  mentioned  earlier,  the  caas 
approach  to  antitrust  problems  la  not  ade- 
cpiate  for  many  of  our  problems  T^e  great 
danger  of  relying  solely  on  this  approach  is 
that  it  strikes  only  at  Individual  firms  and 
often  falls  to  develop  the  economic  facta 
necessary  to  develop  adecjuate  remedy  It 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  we 
must  make  reliable  economic  understanding 
tha  cornerstone  of  any  le^-U  edifice  con- 
Etructed  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  a 
competitive   economy. 

The  case  approach  la  especially  effective 
when   two   as.sumptlons  are   fuihlied     (1)    a 


particular  firm  i or  .«mull  group  of  firms)  is 
violatin»{  a  law.  and  (2)  the  economic  and 
legal  remedy  Is  relatively  simple. 

The  most  meritorious  derivative  of  the 
suggested  approach  to  competitive  problems 
is  that  it  dl  ects  attention  to  an  entire  in- 
dustry rather  than  focusing  attention  solely 
on  particular  flrma,  and  It  Involves  an  an- 
alysis of  all  relevant  aai>ects  of  a  problem 
r.ither  than  dealing  only  with  symptoms. 
Moreover  If  businessmen  cooperate  willingly 
In  such  undertaking,  they  may  become  part- 
ners rather  than  antagonists  In  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  antitrust  policies.  Thla 
should  avoid  many  of  the  pitfalls  of  be- 
coming enmeshed  In  the  Inte  minable  legal 
proc 's-ses  Inherent  In  the  case  approach. 
The  advers.iry  approach  to  antitrust  prob- 
lems too  often  emphasises  conflicts  and 
differences,  when  what  we  should  strive  for 
Is  a  h  irnioniz.ng  of  Interests. 


THE  DU  PONT  CASE 

The  SPEAKPJl.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Houa<>  the  penlleman  from  Mi."!- 
souri  (Mr.  Curtis]  Is  recognized  for  15 
iiiinutfs 

Mr  CURTIS  of  MLssouri.  Mr,  Speaker, 
thicrc  are  reports  that  pressure  Is  bein'.T 
exerted  in  tjio  other  body  to  move  H  R. 
8847.  a  bill  to  provide  relief  to  Individual 
1)11  Pont  ."Stockholders  receiving  distribu- 
tions of  Oener-^l  Motorj  stock  as  the 
result  of  the  May  22.  1961.  Supreme 
Court  order  that  Du  Font  must  divert 
itsrlf  of  Its  G3  million  shares  of  General 
Mot  rs  sloclc  within  10  years  This  di- 
vestiture order  is  the  result  of  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Umt  Du  Pont's 
hoidmijs  of  General  Motors  stock  is  in 
violation  of  the  Clayton  Antltru.st  Act. 

H  R.  8847  ha.'S  hai  an  unusual  le"is- 
lativp  hJston-'  AlthnuTh  the  Suprem-^ 
Court  ruling  holding  that  the  divestiture 
must  proceed  was  as  recent  as  May  22, 
1961.  and  the  matter  is  still  within  the 
discretion  of  the  district  court  as  to  just 
when  the  divestiture  must  proceed  the 
i.s<;ue  of  the  tax  'reatment  of  involuntary 
divestitures  resulting  from  antitrust  de- 
crees is  not  new  nor  are  tax  issues  in 
the  Du  Pont  case  new.  Congress  could 
have  acted  generally  in  this  area  since 
1957. 

Tliere  is  no  Justification  for  the  hasty 
ntanner  in  which  the  Issue*;  Involved  in 
the  Du  Pont  divestiture  have  been  con- 
sideretl  by  the  Ways  and  Means  C  m- 
mittee  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Actually  the  issues  are  not  complex, 
n'^r  arc  the  alternative  courses  of  action 
complex. 

What  seem  to  be  the  true  issues  are 
becommt;  alanningly  clear.  Is  the  Con- 
^;^ess  of  the  United  States  to  become  a 
court  of  appeals  for  powerful  economic 
forces  seeking  special  privilege?  Arc  we 
goinp  to  have  government  by  law  which 
relates  to  gener;U  situations  or  are  we 
ruiiiK'  to  have  ^'overnment  for  special 
^■  roups  and  special  cases? 

There  wa-s  a  lime  when  the  people 
could  count  on  the  fourth  estate,  the 
press,  to  alert  them  to  the  attempts 
which  are  made  from  time  to  time  to 
provide  government  by  men  instead  of 
government  by  law. 

In  this  in.-^tance  it  appears  sts  if  the 
press  is  in  cahoots  with  the  operation. 
Why  else  has  there  been  such  minimal 
reporting  of  the  unusual  aspects  of  the 


handling  of  this  legislation  and  the 
failure  to  report  what  some  of  us  have 
pointed  out  are  the  basic  issues? 

I  am  not  unfriendly  to  the  claim  of 
inequity  by  the  Du  Pont  Co.  which  would 
result  if  the  divestiture  order  went 
through  as  presently  ordered.  I  am  not 
one  who  feels  that  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  declared  the  Du 
Pont  holdings  of  General  Motors  stock 
was  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act,  was  a  proper  or  a  wise  deci- 
sion. 

Why  then  did  I  at  8  o'clock  on  the  eve- 
ning of  September  19,  1961,  take  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
H.R.  8847?  My  reasons  were  stated  then 
and  may  be  read  verbatim  as  given  with- 
out change  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
volume  107.  part  15,  page  20323.  Why 
did  the  press  fail  to  report  the  points 
I  tried  to  drive  home  at  this  time? 

Why  does  Congressional  Quarterly, 
which  devotes  two  pages  in  the  January 
12.  1962.  issue  to  the  Du  Pont  case,  fail  to 
refer  to  these  points,  indeed  fail  to  even 
point  out  that  these  points  were  ad- 
vanced? 

I  shall  mention  the  unusual  proce- 
dural as];}ects  followed,  and  then  move  to 
the  substantive  issues  involved.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  made  little 
or  no  attempt  to  consider  the  Du  Pont 
case  as  an  example  which  suggested 
amending  our  basic  law  in  respect  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  involuntary  divestitures 
resulting  from  antitrust  violation  de- 
crees by  the  courts  where  criminality 
was  not  involved.  The  representatives 
of  the  Treasury  Department  who  sat  In 
the  executive  sessions  in  considering  this 
legislation  made  no  effort  to  relate  the 
specific  case  to  general  law.  The  Justice 
Department  ofiBcials  had  little  or  no 
comment  to  make  on  how  legislation  of 
this  nature  would  bear  upon  antitrust 
enforcement,  or  whether  the  sp>eclflc  case 
indicated  that  the  antitrust  laws  re- 
quired amendment. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  voted 
out  H.R.  8847.  which  at  least  was  couched 
in  language  which  made  It  general  law 
even  though  the  specifications  were  such 
that  the  bill  in  effect  applied  only  to  the 
Du  Pont  situation.  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee granted  a  rule  on  this  bill. 

Word  came  down  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  the  Du  Pont  interests  that 
H.R.  8847  was  too  broad  and  it  would  be 
vetoed  unless  it  were  amended  to  ex- 
plicitly relate  only  to  the  EKi  Pont  case. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
called  Into  unusual  session  to  adopt  an 
amendment  which  restricted  the  bill  by 
name  to  the  Du  Pont  case  In  accordance 
with  the  Attorney  General's  dictate. 

There  was  no  time  for  a  dissenting 
Member — and  my  dissent  to  the  entire 
handling  of  this  matter  was  a  matter  of 
record — to  prepare  and  file  minority 
views. 

The  bill  came  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
late  in  the  evening,  late  in  the  session, 
in  a  climate  that  was  hardly  conducive 
to  careful  review  and  consideration. 

Now  to  the  issues.  First,  the  only  tax- 
payers beneflting  from  H Jl.  8847  are  tax- 
payers who  are  In  an  Income  bracket 
above  25  percent.  The  capital  gain 
treatment  of  25  percent,  of  course,  only 


benefits  taxpayers  in  the  higher  income 
brackets. 

The  impact  upon  the  market  value  of 
General  Motors  stock  from  an  unloading 
of  large  quantities  of  shares  will  not 
affect  an  investor  who  has  bought  and 
is  holding  General  Motors  shares  as  an 
investment.  It  will,  it  is  true,  affect  a 
stockholder  who  is  holding  General  Mo- 
tors stock  as  a  speculation.  The  bulk 
of  the  stockholders,  particularly  in  the 
lower  income  brackets,  are  investors — 
not  speculators.  I  am  not  speaking 
against  stock  speculation.  I  believe  it 
has  an  important  part  to  play  in  keeping 
a  sound  and  free  market.  However,  I 
would  point  out  that  speculation  must 
contemplate  all  manner  of  changes — eco- 
nomic, political,  as  well  as  social.  I  see 
no  justification  for  specLil  congressional 
action  to  relieve  a  speculator  of  some 
of  the  risk  he  has  assumed.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  see  strong  reasons  against  such 
action. 

I  am  concerned  about  stockholders  in 
the  higher  income  brackets  who  are  es- 
sentially investors  and  the  inequity  a 
forced  sale  imposes  upon  them.  The 
primary  inequity  results  from  the  impact 
of  post-World  War  II  inflation  on  the 
capital  gain  their  holdings  will  refiect. 
However,  I  must  state  that  the  damage 
done  by  infiation  locking  in  investment 
is  damaging  all  holders  of  securities  ac- 
quired before  1945  and  adversely  affect- 
ing our  entire  economy.  There  is  a 
legitimate  case  of  inequity  on  the  part 
of  the  higher  brsicket  taxpayers  who  hold 
EKi  Pont  and  General  Motors  stock. 

The  only  point  I  am  making  is  that  it 
is  wrong  to  appeal  to  the  public  or  any- 
one else  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  the 
little  investor  who  will  be  damaged  if 
this  legislation  does  not  pass. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  need  for  try- 
ing to  tone  down  the  demagogs  who 
would  be  in  full  hue  and  cry  if  it  was 
publicly  known  that  this  bill  was  only 
for  the  benefit  of  higher  income  taxpay- 
ers. This  is  one  of  the  tragedies  that  we 
face  today  in  considering  intelligently 
much  of  the  legislation  presented  to  the 
Congress. 

However,  I  believe  it  is  importcmt  that 
demagoguery  be  faced  frontally,  not 
through  the  employment  of  deceit. 

My  suggestion  fqf  amending  the  in- 
voluntary divestitiu-e  section  of  the  tax 
code  is  quite  simple.  Permit  the  district 
court  Judge  who  has  foimd  that  an  anti- 
trust violation  has  occurred  and  has  al- 
ready the  authority  to  order  the  terms  of 
a  divestiture  to  also  state  the  tax  in- 
cidence the  divestiture  is  to  receive,  ordi- 
nary income  or  capital  gain  treatment. 

The  district  Judge  is  the  one  who  has 
gone  into  the  equities  of  the  specific  case 
of  antitrust  violation.  He  stretches  out 
the  period  for  allowing  divestiture  or 
shortens  it  out  depending  upon  the  eco- 
nomic impact  and  the  equities  involved. 
It  is  no  strain  to  the  tax  law  to  permit 
Mm  to  state  the  terms  of  tax  treatment 
as  ordinary  income  or  capital  gain  the 
divested  investment  should  receive. 

As  it  is,  we  have  pending  before  Ways 
and  Means  other  cases  of  involimtary 
divestitures  resulting  from  antitrust  vio- 
lations.   Under  the  precedence  of  H.R. 


8847,  if  it  becomes  law,  each  party  in- 
volved will  have  to  go  hat  in  hand  to  the 
Justice  Department  to  receive  an  assur- 
ance of  no  Presidential  veto  and  then 
try  to  get  Congress  to  pass  a  special  bill 
of  relief. 

This  is  government  by  men,  not  gov- 
ernment by  law.  Its  implications  are 
dangerous  and  sinister. 


TELECASTING.  BROADCASTING,  AND 
PHOTOGRAPHING  PUBLIC  COM- 
MITTEE HEARINQS  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Meader]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  W£is  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  afternoon  I  announced  that  I  in- 
tended on  tomorrow  to  discuss  the  Rules 
of  the  House  insofar  as  they  relate  to 
the  authority  of  committees  to  permit 
telecasting,  broadcasting,  and  photo- 
graphing of  their  public  hearings. 

Subsequently,  after  conferring  with 
the  Speaker,  it  seemed  it  might  be  ap- 
propriate to  raise  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry tomorrow;  and  I  shsdl  seek  recog- 
nition as  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  session  tomorrow  as  ix)ssible  for 
the  purpose  of  propounding  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  on  this  subject. 

So  that  Members  may  be  advised.  I 
intend  under  permission  granted  to  in- 
corporate in  my  remarks  a  brief  which 
I  prepared  and  delivered  to  the  Speaker 
on  Friday  last  in  which  I  set  forth  my 
interpretation  of  the  rules  and  the  prece- 
dents insofar  as  they  bear  upon  this 
question;  and  also  set  forth  my  reasons 
for  the  belief  that  this  authority  in  com- 
mittees to  permit  the  telecasting  and 
broadcasting  ot  their  public  hearings  is 
in  the  public  interest. 

I  have  discussed  this  question  infor- 
mally with  Speaker  McCorjcack  and  in 
correspondence  with  him,  a  copy  of 
which  I  incorporate  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks : 

The  SPxaxzR's  Rooms, 
nJ3.  HoTTsz  or  Represent ATivxs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  12, 1962. 
Hon.  George  Meader, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  George:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  January  5,  with  encloenres,  also  your 
letter  of  January  12,  with  enclostires.  in  re- 
lation to  "authority  of  House  committees  to 
permit  news  coverage  of  their  public  hear- 
ings by  telecasting,  broadcasting,  and  pho- 
tography *  *  *"  which  I  shall  read  and  study 
with  special  interest.  As  you  can  appreciate. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  at  the  present  time  to 
give  a  speclflc  answer  to  the  question  raised 
by  you  in  your  two  letters  and  enclosures. 
However,  your  views  as  expressed  in  your  let- 
ters and  enclosures  will  receive  my  serious 
consideration  and  attention. 

With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours.  i 

John  W.  McOormacx,  Speaker. 
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Jaitdabt  la.  1962. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCkMiMAcat, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mh.  Spiaktb:  In  my  letter  to  you  of 
January  5,  1962.  concerning  the  authority  of 
House  commltteea  to  permit  news  coverage 
ot  their  public  bearing*  by  telecasting, 
broadcasting,  and  photography,  I  Indicated 
that  I  would  submit  a  brief  In  support  of  my 
contention  that  House  rules  vest  such  power 
In  committees. 

I  enclose  herewttb  the  brief  referred  to 
and  will  shortly  discuss  with  you  an  appro- 
priate time  to  raise  this  parliamentary 
question. 

Sincerely, 

Geokck  Mkaokb. 

Janttabt  5,  1962. 
Hon  John  W  MrCoRMACK, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DBAS  John:  As  I  told  you  over  the  phone 
yesterday  afternoon,  it  Is  my  Intention  to 
request  a  parliamentary  ruling  early  in  the 
coming  seeslon  on  the  authority  of  House 
committees  to  permit  news  coverage  of  their 
public  hearings  by  telecasting,  broadcasting 
and  photography. 

As  you  know,  I  have  taken  an  Interest  In 
this  subject  during  my  entire  service  In  the 
House  and  propounded  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry to  Speaker  Rayburn  early  In  the  84th 
Congress.  When  Speaker  Rayburn  ruled  ad- 
veraely.  I  sought  to  clarify  any  doubt  In  the 
rules  of  the  House  by  offering  resolutions  to 
amend  the  rules. 

February  23  of  last  year  I  testmed  in  sup- 
port of  my  resolution  before  the  Rules  Com- 
nUttee.  Bncloaed  are  teanheets  from  the 
CoMGKXssioMAi.  RxooBO  Of  February  17.  1961 
and  February  23.  1961,  containing  a  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  and  also  a  copy  of 
Ho\ise  Resolution  173. 

So  far  as  I  can  recall,  in  your  capacity  as 
majority  leader  you  did  not  participate  In 
any  of  these  discussions,  and  I  am  unaware 
of  your  personal  views  on  the  desirability  of 
television,  radio,  and  photographic  coverage 
of  public  hearings  of  House  oonunlttees.  I 
hope  you  will  agree  that  such  coverage  Is  In 
the  public  Interest  and  that  the  House  rules 
now  authorize  committees  in  their  discretion 
to  allow  such  coverage  of  their  public  hear- 
ings. In  the  event  you  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  existing  language  in  House  rules 
does  not  authorize  committees  to  permit 
such  news  coverage,  I  hop>e  you  will  support 
a  clarification  in  the  way  of  an  amendment 
to  the  rules 

As  I  mentioned  to  you.  I  have  also  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  Congressman  Puan- 
cis  Waltek  who  advised  me  he  had  also 
spoken  with  ycu  and  believed  that  tele- 
vision, radio,  and  photographic  coverage  of 
House  committee  public  hearings  not  only 
wa;3  desirable  but  that  It  was  permissible 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  as  they  now 
stand. 

Beljre  propounding  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, of  which,  of  course.  I  would  give  you 
ample  notice.  I  hope  to  prepare  a  brief  In 
support  of  my  contention  that  the  rules 
and  precedents  of  the  House  can  properly 
be  interpreted  to  authorize  House  commit- 
tees to  permit  news  coverage  of  their  public 
hearings  by  all  forms  and  media  of 
communciation. 
Sincerely. 

OSOKGK  MXAOBK. 

The  brief  \s  in  two  parts,  and  I  will 
now  read  it.  I  hope  Members  will  con- 
cern themselves  with  this  very  Important 
question : 

May  Committees  oX  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  their  discretion,  permit  tele- 
casting,   broadcasting,    and    photography    of 

their  public  hearings? 


I  believe  the  above  question  should  be 
answered  "yes."  In  support  of  this  con- 
clusion. I  submit  the  following: 

I.  rUtX  ANB  AOCXTEATK  RSPOWTINO  OF  HOU8S 
COMMmrX  FUBLIC  HKASINCS  IB  IN  THK  rCB- 
LIC  INTSKKST 

Under  our  system  of  government,  ul- 
timate decisions  on  national  policy  are 
made  by  sovereign  citizens  through  their 
participation  in  the  election  process  and 
through  their  elected  representatives. 
This  system  depends  for  its  success  upon 
complete  and  accurate  information  being 
available  to  the  electorate  about  tlie  pub- 
lic business. 

Any  measures  which  help  to  provide 
full  and  accurate  information  to  the  pub- 
lic contribute  to  the  formulation  of  a 
sound,  factual  foundation  for  public 
opinion  and  wise  decisions  by  the  peo- 
ple. Conversely,  anything  which  ob- 
structs or  inhibits  the  flow  of  information 
about  public  business  to  the  electorate 
tends  to  create  a  distorted  or  incomplete 
factual  foundation  for  public  opinion 
and  invites  unwise  decisions. 

Accordingly,  it  would  seem  clearly  in 
the  public  interest  to  permit  the  full  and 
free  use  of  modem  media  of  communica- 
tion, including  telecasting,  broadcasting, 
and  still  and  motion  photography,  to 
provide  Information  to  the  public  con- 
cerning the  public  hearings  of  House 
committees. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  our  mod- 
em society  where  the  activities  of  our 
Federal  Government  have  become  ex- 
panded and  complex,  and  where  the  leg- 
islative branch  is  required  more  and 
more  to  depend  upon  the  specialization 
that  is  possible  only  through  the  com- 
mittee system  to  engage  in  serious  and 
penetrating  study  of  specific  national 
problems. 

The  committee  hearing  is  the  public 
forum  where  Government  oCBcials, 
spokesmen  for  associations,  and  groups, 
and  individual  citizens  can  present  their 
facts,  their  arguments,  and  their  views 
on  questions  of  national  Interest.  The 
conflicting  points  of  view,  the  Inter- 
change between  members  and  witnesses, 
and  the  very  manner  in  which  the  com- 
mittee develops  a  factual  record  for  con- 
sideration of  proposed  legislation  are 
matters  which  the  American  public  is 
entitled  to  know  fully  and  accurately. 

The  use  of  telecasting,  broadcasting, 
and  photography  at  public  hearings  to 
inform  the  public  about  the  activities  of 
House  committees  will  promote  public 
knowledge  of  House  committees  and 
their  work  and  thus  enhance  the  pres- 
tige and  the  influence  on  our  national 
life  of  what  has  been  described  as  the 
greatest  parliamentary  body  In  the 
worlds  history. 

It  is  a  peculiar  quirk  of  the  human 
mind  that  what  one  does  not  know 
about,  for  that  person  does  not  exist. 
To  the  extent  a  blackout  or  a  partial 
blackout  Is  maintained  over  the  activ- 
ities of  House  committees,  the  public 
knowledge,  and  acceptance  of  the  work 
of  the  House  is  diminished  and.  in  com- 
parison with  other  agencies  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government,  its  prestige,  its  in- 
fluence, and  Its  Importance  suffer. 

Both  President  Eisenhower  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  have  eflectively  utilized 


televised  press  conferences  to  inform  the 
public  of  their  activities  and  their  views 
and  thus  to  influence  public  opinion. 
Committees  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  which 
has  no  inhibition  against  telecasting  and 
broadcasting  committee  hearings,  have 
become  familiar  to  every  household  in 
America.  Why  should  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  deny  itself  the  use  of  mod- 
em media  of  communication  to  let  the 
American  people  know  what  it  is  doing 
and  how  it  is  studying  the  problems  of 
the  Nation  in  its  public  committee  hear- 
ings? 

It  seems  to  me  beyond  question  that 
it  i.s  in  the  public  Interest  that  House 
committees  be  allowed.  In  their  discre- 
tion, to  permit  coverage  of  their  public 
hearings  by  all  media  of  communication. 
Including  telecasting,  broadcasting,  and 
still  and  motion  photography. 
II.  HofsK    irxEs    ArTHOBH*    ooicafirii.18    to 

ALLOW  THK  rTTLIZATIOir  OF  AIJ.  MEDIA  OF 
COMMtTNICATlOW  TO  EZPOST  THBDI  PX7BLIC 
HKASINGS 

It  Is  my  contention  that  the  rules  of 
the  House  invest  in  committees  juris- 
diction to  allow  the  coverage  of  their 
public  hearings  by  all  media  of  com- 
munication, which  in  the  previous  sec- 
tion of  this  brief,  I  have  demonstrated 
was  clearly  in  the  public  interest. 

Rule  XI.  Oause  26  (a) .  The  rules  of  the 
House  are  the  rules  of  Its  committees  so 
far  as  nppllcable.  except  that  a  motion  to 
recess  from  day  to  day  Is  a  motion  of  high 
privilege  in  committees.  Cominlttees  may 
adopt  additional  rules  not  Inconsistent 
therewith. 

Rule  XI.  Clause  26(g).  All  hearings  con- 
ducted by  standing  committees  or  their  sub- 
cominlttees  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  ex- 
cept executive  sessions  for  making  up  bills 
or  for  voting  or  where  the  committee  by  a 
majority  vote  orders  an  executive  session. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  which 
was  made  a  part  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  House  on  January  3.  1953,  requires 
"all  hearings  conducted  by  standing 
committees  or  their  subcommittees"  to 
be  open  to  the  public.  Coupled  with  the 
authority  in  rule  XI  26(a)  to  "adopt 
additional  rules  not  inconsistent  with 
House  rules."  a  committee  is  clothed 
with  sufficiently  broad  authority,  not 
only  to  permit  citizens  to  be  present  in 
person  as  spectators,  but  to  permit  rep- 
resentatives of  the  press,  television, 
radio,  and  photography  not  only  to  t>e 
present  as  spectators,  but  to  employ  their 
particular  media  of  communication  in 
reporting  to  the  public  the  hearings  of 
the  committee,  subject  of  course,  to  such 
limitations,  conditions,  and  regulations 
as  the  committee,  in  its  Judgment,  may 
see  flt  to  impose. 

The  fort,^olng  interpretation  of  the 
rules  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  and 
fair. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  parlia- 
mentary rulings  of  the  last  10  years 
have  cast  doubt  on  what  would  at  first 
seem  to  be  proper  application  of  clear 
language  of  the  House  rules. 

FAST    FAXUAMZNTAST    SULZNOS 

In  the  82d  Congress  the  Speaker,  Mr. 
Rayburn,  in  answer  to  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  propoiinded  by  the  then  minority 
leader.   Mr.   Maktin  of  Massachusetts, 


ruled  that  committees  had  no  power  to 
authorize  telecasting  or  broadcasting  of 
their  public  hearings  on  the  grounds 
that  the  rules  of  the  House,  which  are 
expressly  made  the  rules  of  its  commit- 
tees, are  silent  and  do  not  expressly  au- 
thorize committees  to  permit  telecasting 
and  broadcasting  of  their  hearings. 

The  parliamentary  Inquiry  and  the 
ruling  on  it  were  prompted  by  hearings 
being  held  at  that  time  by  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  in 
the  city  of  Detroit.  Until  the  Speaker's 
ruling  was  made,  that  committee  had 
permitted  its  proceedings  to  be  televised 
and  broadcast — see  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  98,  part  1,  pages  1334-1335. 

At  this  point,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
proceedings  containing  the  parliamen- 
tary ruling  referred  to  above : 

TxxxvTsiHo  or  CoMif  mxx  Heaungs 

Mr.  Masth*  of  MassachusetU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  Spkakxk.  The  gentleman  wUl  state  it. 

1^.  MABTiJf  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  days  ago  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  ActlvlUee  called  a  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Detroit  and,  I  understand,  voted  to 
have  those  hearings  teltvtsed. 

I  now  understand  that  the  teleTlslng  ot 
the  hearings  has  been  canceled.  I  under- 
stand further  that  the  Speaker,  in  whom  we 
all  have  great  confidence,  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion he  has  the  authority  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  to  call  off  the  televising  of  the 
hearings. 

I  also  understand  that  the  Speaker  Justi- 
fies his  decision  on  the  grovmd  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  operates 
under  the  general  rules  of  the  House,  which 
of  course  is  true.  The  general  rules  of  the 
House  give  the  Speaker  the  right  or  privilege 
of  passing  upon  television,  radio,  or  any- 
thing photographic,  as  far  as  the  House  is 
concerned.  But  I  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
whether  this  authority  would  apply  to  a 
hearing  held  in  Detroit. 

I  call  the  Speaker's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  under  section  319.  Secrecy  of  Commit- 
tee Procedure,  there  is  the  foUowlng  quota- 
tion: 

"It  is  for  the  committee  to  determine.  In 
its  discretion,  whether  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  shall  t>e  open  or  not." 

Prom  that  provision  under  section  319  it 
is  clearly  Implied  that  the  committee  shall 
be  the  Judge  of  what  publicity  It  might  de- 
sire. Furthermore,  In  my  opinion.  It  is  more 
of  an  authority  than  the  Speaker  could  as- 
s\ime  under  the  general  rules  ot  the  House. 

I  note  also  under  the  rule,  under  which,  as 
I  understand  it,  llie  order  to  prevent  the 
Detroit  television  was  given,  it  Is  stated 
that — 

"The  rules  of  the  House  are  hereby  made 
the  rules  of  its  standing  committee  so  far  as 
applicable." 

I  believe  It  wotild  be  stretching  authority 
considerably  to  say  that  because  of  this  rule 
the  Speaker  has  the  right  to  Interpose  his 
own  power  over  a  committee  as  to  its  own 
publicity.  It  could,  I  am  free  to  admit,  be 
well  argued  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee acting  as  head  might  have  the  au- 
thority. 

May  I  also  call  attention  that  television 
was  used  by  the  subcommittee  Investigating 
the  tax  scandals;  the  Madden  Select  Com- 
mittee Investigating  the  Atrocities  Relative 
to  the  Katyn  Massacre;  the  Hubert  Subcom- 
mittee Investigating  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ments, and  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee itself  in  investigating  the  Reds  in 
Hollywood.  In  the  Senate  there  has  been 
the  Kefauver  committee,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Committee,  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee,   and    the    Russell    committee.      All 


those  declsionB  to  televise  were  made  by  the 
committees  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  clarification  of  the  rules 
and  so  that  we  may  understand  what  may 
be  expected  from  now  on,  I  submit  my  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

Mr.  Ramkin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
be  heard. 

The  Speakik.  The  gentleman  cannot  be 
heard  on  the  parliamentary  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Rankih.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
answer  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  Spkaker.  The  Chair   is  ready  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  as  al- 
ways, has  been  kind  enough  to  Inform  the 
Chair  that  he  was  going  to  submit  this  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

It  Is  true  that  some  committees  and  some 
subcommittees  of  the  House  have  begun  the 
practice  of  having  their  hearings  and  their 
meetings  televised;  but  in  each  and  every 
instance  when  the  Chair  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  think  the 
rules  of  the  House  authorized  this,  eaolfand 
every  chairman  of  a  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee has  ceased  doing  so  at  that  moment, 
as  far  as  the  Chair  unde-stanls  at  this  time. 

The  Chair  Is  operating  under  the  rules  of 
the  House.  One  of  the  rules  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

~The  rules  of  the  House  are  hereby  made 
the  rules  of  its  standing  conunlttees  so  far 
as  applicable." 

There  is  no  authority,  and  as  far  as  the 
Chair  knows,  there  Is  no  rule  granting  the 
privilege  of  television  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Chair  interprets  that  as 
applying  to  these  committees  or  subcommit- 
tees, whether  they  sit  in  Washington  or  esle- 
where.  As  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts says,  the  Chair,  whoever  is  the  Speaker. 
has  control  of  this  end  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  House  Office  Buildings.  There  being  no 
rule  with  reference  to  television  or  radio  the 
Chair  interprets  that  the  rules  of  the  House 
shall  apply  to  the  committees  whether  they 
sit  in  Washington  or  outside  of  Washington. 
The  Chair  might  Indulge  in  a  slight  amount 
of  hlstronlcs  in  saying  that  if  committees  all 
wanted  to  be  televised,  and  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  be  televised  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  In  the  Capitol  or  in  the  House  Office 
Buildings,  why  they  would  probably  move 
out  of  town  and  think  that  they  would  es- 
cape the  rule,  or  make  a  rule  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  Maetin  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  that  this  is  a  twilight  zone 
which  has  not  been  clearly  defined  as  to  just 
what  authority  the  Speaker  might  have,  and 
I  think  we  should  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, have  some  definite  rule  established.  I 
want  to  say.  too.  in  fairness  to  the  Speaker, 
that  there  have  been  Instances — not  this 
particular  one — that  called  for  his  disap- 
proval of  broadcasting.  In  other  words  the 
decision  did  not  come  just  upon  the  Detroit 
In-oadcast. 

The  Speakih.  In  every  Instance  the  Chair 
has  held  exactly  like  he  has  regarding  this 
proposed  hearing  In  Detroit. 

Mr.  Maktin  of  Massachusetts.  I  think  tele- 
vision and  broadcasting  is  here  to  stay  and 
will  probably  Increase  In  popularity  as  the 
days  go  by.  For  that  reason  we  should  have 
revision  of  the  rules  to  define  authority. 

The  Spkaker.  If  the  House  adopts  a  rule, 
the  Chair  will  abide  by  and  enforce  it.  like 
he  does  all  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  Raiocik.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  Speakks.  The  gentleman  will  stute  it. 

Mr.  Rankin.  In  order  to  do  that  we  would 
have  to  amend  the  rules  of  the  House. 

The  Sfkaksr.  Iliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  Rankin.  The  Chair  was  slihply  calling 
attention  to  the  rules  oLJthe  House  which  do 
not  permit  this  television  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  in  any  committee  of  the 


House  of  Represeitatlves,  and  the  Chair  to 
entirely  right  alxiut  that. 

Mr.  Maxtim  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  not  quite  as 
clear  as  all  that. 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  hope  the  rule  will  never 
be  changed,  myself. 

In  the  83d  Congress  imder  Speaker 
Martin,  of  Massachusetts,  without  any 
formal  ruling.  House  committees  were 
authorized  to  permit  telecasting  and 
broadcasting  of  their  proceedings  and 
did,  in  fact,  allow  such  broadcasting  and 
telecasting  and  other  reporting  of  their 
proceedings  by  photography,  moving  pic- 
tures, and  so  forth. 

In  the  84th  Congress — Congressional 
Record,  volume  101,  j>art  1,  page  628 — 
I  propounded  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
to  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Rayburn,  as  a  result 
of  which  the  Speaker  ruled  that  com- 
mittees were  not  authorized  to  permit 
telecasting  or  broadcasting  or  photo- 
graphic coverage  of  their  committee 
proceedings. 

At  this  point,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
proceedings  containing  the  parliamen- 
tary ruling  referred  to  above : 

Televising  and  Broadcasting  of 

COMlCrrTEB     HXABINGS 

The  Speakxb.  For  what  purpose  does  the 

gentleman  from  Michigan  rise? 

Mr.  Meaoer.  I  desire  to  propound  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Meader.  With  the  84th  Congress  now 
organizing  Its  committees.  It  seems  to  me 
important  to  have  a  clear  ruling  on  the  au- 
thority of  committees  to  disseminate  or  per- 
mit the  dissemination  of  news  of  their  hear- 
ings and  proceedings. 

By  way  of  background,  I  might  say  that 
this  question  was  raised  by  the  present  mi- 
nority leader  in  the  82d  Congress  on  the 
25th  of  February  1952.  At  that  time  the 
Speaker  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  rules 
of  the  House  did  not  now  authorize  com- 
mittees to  permit  radio  and  television  cover- 
age of  their  public  hearings.  I  should  like 
to  propound  that  same  inquiry  but  ask  for 
a  little  greater  clarification  as  to  Just  what 
news  coverage  is  permissible  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  committee  public  hearings, 
whether  news  reporters  are  permitted  to  t>e 
present;  whether  photographers  taking  still 
pictures  are  permitted  to  be  present;  wheth- 
er motion  picture  cameras  for  newsreal  pur- 
poses with  sound  are  permitted  to  be  pres- 
ent; whether  live  radio  broadcasting  or 
telecasting  or  recorded  radio  broadcasting 
are  permissible. 

The  Speaker.  The  Chair  Is  ready  to  rule 
and  also  make  a  statement.  Something 
along  along  the  same  line  was  propounded 
to  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mas- 
tin]    February  28,  1952. 

Rule  XI  of  the  House  provides  that  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  the  rules  of  the  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  so  far  as  applicable.  The 
Chair  does  not  think  anyone  would  contend 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  au- 
thorized to  televise  its  proceedings  or  put 
them  on  the  radio.  The  Chair  held  at  that 
time  that  this  was  outside  of  the  rules  and 
also  held  in  response  to  another  inquiry  that 
a  committee  sitting  outside  of  Washington 
was  under  the  same  rules  as  a  committee  In- 
side of  Washington,  and  the  Chair  held  that 
It  was  controlled  by  the  same  rules. 

There  is  notlilng  new  with  reference  to 
this,  because  the  same  rules  are  In  effect 
now  In  the  House  of  Representatives  as  they 
were  on  February  26,  1052,  and  until  the 
rules  are  changed,  which  would  have  to  come 
from  a  resolution  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  adopted  by  the  House  changing 
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the  rules  of  the  House,  the  Chair  still  thuiks 
that  It  U  not  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  Its  commit- 
tees to  televise  or  broadcast  hearings  or  ac- 
tions before  any  committee  of  the  House, 
and  so  holds  and  will  hold  unless  and  unti: 
the  rules  of  the  House  are  amended 

Mr  Hoffman  of  Michigan  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  Speakeh.  The  gentleman  will  st.ite  it 

Mr  Hoffman  of  Michigan  Perhaps  due 
to  my  lack  of  understanding,  does  the  Chair 
then  hold  that  a  regular  standi:;g  committee 
of  the  House  cannot  authorize  broadcast- 
ing either  by  radio  or  television  of  its  hear- 
ings'' 

The  Speaker  That  Is  what  the  Chair  held 
In  1952  and  that  is  what  the  Chair  holds  in 
1955 

Mr.  Meaocx.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlrman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Meader.  Will  newsreel  cameras  be  per- 
mitted to  be  present  in  the  committee  room 
during  public  hearings? 

The  Speaker.  The  reply  is  the  same.  It  la 
the  same  as  television. 

Mr.    Scott.  Mr.    Speaker,    a    parliamenUry 
inquiry. 
-    The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  will  sUite  it 

Mr  Scott  Would  the  Speaker  also  huld 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  rule  of  the  House 
on  this  subject  committees  should  be  re- 
quired to  prohibit  the  taking  of  photographs 
before,  during,  or  after  any  c<nimittee  hear- 
ing if  the  Speaker  so  directed'' 

The  Speaker.  That  is  a  question  U)  be  de- 
cided by  the  committee  The  present  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  was  chairman  of  a  cm- 
mlttee  at  one  time.  When  the  photographers 
came  In,  the  Chair  alwavs  told  them  they 
could  take  pictures  of  the  committee  f>r 
anyone  in  the  room  they  wanted  to  until  the 
pr')ceedings  of  the  committee  began  Then 
they  were  asked  to  retire,  and  they  always 
did   retire 

Mr  Scott  Is  It  a  correct  statement,  then. 
that  the  matter  of  photographs  before  dur- 
ing, or  after  committee  hearings  is  In  the  dl.s- 
cretlon  of  the  committee  chairman  or  the 
duly   designated    presiding   officer'' 

The  Speaker.  The  Chair  would  hold  the 
photographs  could  be  taken  before  and  after 
the  pr^xjeedings.  but  not  during  them. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

It  is  apparent  that  both  of  Speaker 
Rayburn'.s  rulings  were  based  upon  the 
following  theory: 

First.  That  the  rules  of  the  House  are 
the  rules  of  its  committees. 

Second.  That  the  rules  of  the  House 
are  silent  and  do  not  expressly  authorize 
teleca-sting.  broadcasting,  and  photogra- 
phy of  House  proceedings. 

Third.  Thus,  the  rules  do  not  authorize 
a  committee  to  permit  telecasting. 
broadcasting,  and  photography  of  its 
public  hearings. 

I  wish  to  analyze  these  propositions 
one  by  one  and  suggest  considerations 
which,  in  my  judgment,  would  justify  a 
more  liberal  parliamentary  ruling'  on  this 
question. 

The  first  proposition  of  Speaker  Ray- 
burn's  theory,  it  seems  to  me  should  be 
modified  as  follows: 

First,  it  is,  of  course,  true  that  rule  XI 
provides  that  the  rules  of  the  House 
shall  "so  far  as  applicable,  be  the  rules 
of  the  committee. "  The  words  "so  far  as 
applicable"  should  not  be  overlooked  and 
differences  between  the  functions  of 
committees  and  the  functions  of  the 
House,  itself,  particularly  as  they  relate 
to  the  conduct  of  public  hearings,  should 
be  considered. 


The  House,  it^stlf,  dot'.s  not  conduct 
htanngs.  as  .such,  except  m  unusual  cir- 
cumstances such  as  contempt  proceed- 
ii^gs,  and  no  one  who  is  not  a  Member  or 
officer  of  the  Hou.se  is  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  Hou.se  debates  or  actions 

A  committee,  on  the  contrary,  calls 
before  it  officials  of  the  Government, 
representatives  of  associations  or  groups, 
or  individual  citizens  who  may  appear 
either  voluntarily,  or  involuntarily  pur- 
suant to  subpena. 

A  committee  ht-arinE:  is  a  public  forum 
in  which  the  citizen  is  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  express  his  view  s  on  natinnal 
policy.  It  is  a  factfindm.k;  proceeding 
wherein  the  committee  seeks  to  develop 
the  facts  and  arguments  as  a  foundation 
for  the  formulatKin  of  national  policy 
and  as  ii  basis  for  the  recommendation 
that  it  will  make  to  the  Hous*'  on  pro- 
posed legislation 

This  basic  difference,  it  seems  to  me, 
might  well  jiLstify  a  holding  that  the 
rules  of  the  House,  which  by  their  silence 
'if  indet^d  they  are  siUut ' .  fail  to  au- 
thorize lelecasting  and  broadcasting  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  House,  itself, 
where  the  public  parlicipatL-s  only  as 
silent  spectators,  are  not  applicablf  to 
the  public  hearings  of  comrnittres. 

This  1-;  particularly  .so.  it  .s»tms  to  me. 
when  we  take  account  of  th(>  mandiitorv 
requirement  of  rule  XI  26  : '  that  all 
hearings  cop.ducted  by  .standing  commit- 
tees or  their  subcommittees  shall  br  open 
to  the  public:  and  the  additional  provi- 
sion of  rule  XI  26' a  I  that  the  commit- 
tees may  adopt  additional  rules  not  in- 
consistent with  House  rules 

There  are  other  provisions  of  rule  XI 
26.  which  .seem  to  recogni/.e  a  distinction 
between  the  functioning  of  the  conduct 
of  a  public  hearing  of  a  committ»'e  and 
the  function  of  debating,  amending,  and 
votintr  upon  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Ivepre- 
sentatives. 

Rule  XI  26' h  I  authorizes  a  committee 
to  establish  a  quorum  for  taking  of  testi- 
mony of  as  few  as  two  m<'nib«Ts.  even 
though  a  quorum  for  taking  committee 
action  would  require  the  physical  pres- 
ence of  a  majority  of  the  whole  com- 
mittee. 

Rule  XI  26' 1 1  requires  the  chairman 
to  make  an  opening  statement  describing 
the  sub.iect  of  the  investigation 

Rule  XI  26' j  I  requires  the  committee 
to  make  available  copies  of  paragraph  26 
of  rule  XI  of  the  House  rules  and  any 
additional  committee  rules  which  liave 
been  adopted. 

Rule  XI  26  k  I  authorizes  witnesses  at 
investigative  hearings  to  be  accompanied 
by  their  own  counsel  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  them  concerning  their  consti- 
tutional rights. 

Under  rule  XI  26  1  >  the  chairman  may 
punish  breaches  of  order  and  decorum, 
and  of  professional  ethics  on  the  part 
of  counsel,  by  censure  and  exclusion  from 
the  hearings:  and  the  committee  may 
cite  the  offender  to  the  House  for  con- 
tempt 

It  is  possibly  worth  noting  that  many 
of  the  provisions  cited  above  were  con- 
tained in  the  so-called  Doyle  resolution 
adopted  by  the  House.  March  23,  19.55. 
2  months  after  the  most  recent  of  the 
two  rulings  Speaker  Rayburn  made  as 
quoted  above,  January  24,  1955. 


Second,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation  employed  by 
S')eaker  Rayburn  in  basing  his  ruling 
on  the  absence  of  express  authorization 
in  House  rules  concerning  the  conduct 
of  committee  public  hearings  and  the 
news  coverage  thereof,  if  followed  con- 
sistently, could  produce  a  rigidity  and 
intkxibility  in  the  rules  of  the  House 
which  might  well  impair  the  ability  of 
the  House,  through  its  majority,  to  work 
Its  will.  If  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 
had  interpreted  the  U.S.  Constitution  \n 
this  fashion,  either  the  growth  of  our 
National  Government  would  have  been 
impaiied,  or  we  would  have  found  our 
Constitution  flooded  with  a  host  of 
ainendnients  on  all  conceivable  subjects 

House  Rules  are  described  by  L.^wls 
De.^chler.  House  Parliamentarian,  as 
■  perhaps  the  most  finely  adjusted,  .-^cien- 
titicaliy  balanced,  and  highly  technical 
rules  of  any  parliamentary  body  in  the 
world  ■  I  believe  they  are  still  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  be  susceptible  of  inter- 
pretation, which  takes  account  of  new 
fiisco\  enes  in  our  national  economy 
Radio  broadcasting  and  telecasting  are 
probably  the  most  important  develop- 
ments in  the  rapid  and  accurate  dis- 
semination of  news  which  have  occurred 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Consider  the  problems  which  would 
have  ari.sen  if  our  U.S.  Constitution,  in 
lefeiMHi:  to  armies  and  a  navy,  had 
bifii  mtei  pi  eted  so  strictly  as  to  require 
amendment  before  our  Government 
could  have  established  an  air  force  or 
enraged  in  the  development  of  missiles, 
rockets  and  space  exploration. 

Third.  Speaker  Rayburn's  rulini,'  .seems 
to  be  based  utxm  the  assumption  that 
the  lules  are  silent  and  give  no  express 
authorization  for  broadcasting  or  tele- 
casting proceedings  of  the  House 

It  certainly  is  true  that  the  RuU  s  of 
the  House  do  not  in  so  many  words  ex- 
pressly empower  the  Speaker  to  ptnnil 
the  telecasting  and  broadcasting  of 
House  procedmgs.  There  are.  however. 
pa.s.sa','es  in  the  rules  governing  the  con- 
duet  of  proceedin.gs  in  the  Hou.se  Cham- 
b<M-.  in  addition  to  the  general  authority 
of  the  Speaker  as  the  principal  officer  of 
the  House,  which  as  I  view  them,  could 
properly  be  interpreted  as  vesting  in  the 
Speaker  the  power,  in  his  discretion,  to 
l)ennit  the  tfkcasting  and  broadcastint.' 
of  pioceedirms  of  the  i^use. 

Rule  I.  clause  2  provides  that  the 
Speaker  .sliall  preserve  order  and  de- 
corum, and.  in  ca.se  of  disturbance  or 
cii.sorderly  conduct  in  the  galleries,  or 
m  the  lobby,  may  cause  the  same  to 
be  cleared  Clause  3  provides  that  the 
Speaker  shall  have  general  cont?ol,  ex- 
cept as  provided  by  rule  or  law.  of  the 
Hall  of  the  House,  and  of  the  corridors 
and  passages  and  the  disposal  of  the 
unappiopriated  rooms  in  that  part  of 
the  Capitol  assigned  to  the  use  of  the 
Hou.se,  until  further  order. 

The  foreuoing  would  seem  to  vest 
extremely  broad  authority  in  the 
Speaker  over  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  provision  of  general  control  of  the 
Hall  of  the  House  would  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  broad  to  permit,  as  this 
power  has  actually  been  employed  in 
joint  sessions,  joint  meetings  and  in  the 
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opening  of  a  new  session  of  Congress, 
the  live  telecasting  and  broadcasting  of 
proceedings  in  the  Hall  of  the  House. 

The  resolutions  providing  for  Joint  ses- 
sions or  Joint  meetings  uniformly  have 
been  silent  on  whether  or  not  such  pro- 
ceedings could  be  telecast,  broadcast,  or 
photographed.  Therefore,  the  authority 
for  such  coverage  of  joint  meetings. 
joint  sessions,  and  opening  sessions  of 
the  House  must  find  their  authority.  If 
such  coverage  is  authorized  and  lawful. 
in  the  power  of  the  Speaker  to  exercise 
general  control  over  the  Hall  of  the 
House  or  possibly  In  those  rules  which. 
under  the  Speaker's  discretion,  provide 
radio,  television,  and  photography  space 
for  the  press. 

Rule  XXXIV.  clause  2  provides: 

Such  portion  of  the  Gallery  over  the 
Speaker's  chair  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate representatlTCs  of  the  press  wish- 
ing to  report  debates  and  proceedings  shall 
be  set  aside  for  their  use.  and  reputable  re- 
porters and  correspondents  shall  be  admitted 
thereto  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Speaker  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe: 
and  the  aupervlsion  of  such  gallery.  Includ- 
ing the  designation  of  Its  employees,  shall 
I  be  vested  In  the  standing  committee  of  cor- 
respondents, subject  to  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Speaker;  and  the  Speaker  may 
asalgn  one  seat  on  the  floor  to  Associated 
Press  reporters,  one  to  the  International 
News  Service,  and  one  to  the  United  Press 
Associations,  and  regulate  the  occupation  of 
tlie  same.  And  the  Speaker  may  admit  to 
the  floor,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  one  additional  rejjresentatlTe  of 
each  press  association. 

Rule  XXXTV.  clause  3  provides: 

Such  portion  of  the  Oallery  of  the  HouM 
of   Rrpresentatlves   as   may   be    necessary    to 

accommodate  rep<M"ters  of  news  to  be  dis- 
seminated by  radio,  wireless  and  similar 
means  of  transmission,  wishing  to  leport  de- 
bates and  proceedings,  shall  be  set  aside  for 
their  use.  and  reputable  reporters  thus  en- 
gaged shall  be  admitted  thereto  under  such 
regulations  sa  the  Speaker  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe,  and  tho  supervision  of  such 
gallery.  Including  the  designation  of  its  em- 
ployees, shall  be  voeted  In  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  radio  reporters,  subject  to  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  the  Speaker;  and  the 
Speaker  may  admU  to  the  floor,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  one  rep- 
resentative of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  one  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  one  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, and  one  of  the  Transradlo  Press  Service. 

The  fact  that  Speakers,  in  the  past, 
have  not  seen  fit  to  authorize  telecast- 
ing and  broadcasting  or  photography  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Hovise.  itself,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  opening  of 
a  session  of  Congress,  but  have  per- 
mitted broadca:}ting.  telecasting,  and 
photography  of  Joint  sessions  and  Joint 
meetings,  to  my  mind.  Indicates  that  the 
authority  exists  in  the  Speaker  and  in 
his  discretion  he  has  employed  it  on 
some  occasions  and  refrained  from  em- 
ploying it  on  ot:iers.  If  this  is  a  valid 
interpretation  of  the  rules,  then  it  is 
clear  that  committees  likewise,  in  their 
control  over  the  committee  room  and  the 
I  proceedings  of  the  committee  and  the 
maintenance  of  order,  would  have  the 
discretion  to  allow  telecasting  and  broad- 
casting and  photography  in  some  in- 
stances, and  refuse  to  allow  it  in  others. 

Thfc  only  reference  to  this  subject  In 
the  precedents  of  the  House  other  than 


the  rulings  above  discussed  is  found  ii 
Cannon's  Precedents,  volume  8,  page  968, 
section  3633.  relating  to  amplifying  de- 
vices in  the  Hall  of  the  House  In  which 
it  Is  noted  that  'radio  facilities  for 
broadcasting  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  were  also  Installed  at  this  time 
and  after  brief  tests  were  discontinued." 
I  understand  that  when  the  House 
Chamber  was"  remodeled,  sound  ampli- 
fication facilities  were  installed  as  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
House  Chamber  and  that  two  lines  run 
from  the  microphone  to  an  outlet  near 
the  clock  opposite  the  Speaker's  desk 
from  which,  through  a  multiple  device, 
all  radio,  television,  and  sound  track  for 
photography  equipment  receive  their 
sound  signals.  I  further  understand 
that  at  the  time  of  remodeling  of  the 
House  Chamber  there  was  a  permanent 
Installation  of  lights  at  the  expense  of 
the  Capitol  to  provide  adequate  lighting 
for  photography  and  television. 

CONCLUSION 

I  fully  realize  there  is  a  natural  in- 
clination to  follow  the  precedents  al- 
ready established,  especially  when  they 
were  rulings  of  our  late  beloved  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn.  and  in  this  connection 
desire  to  make  *he  following  observa- 
tions: 

First.  The  question  of  interpretation 
of  the  rules  in  this  instance  is  one  in 
which  reasonable  men  might  well  differ. 
In  fact,  there  have  been  contrary  rul- 
ings by  the  two  most  recent  Speakers. 
While  Speaker  MAsmf's  ruling  was  not 
a  formal  one  in  the  83d  Congress,  com- 
mittees did,  in  fact,  permit  telecasting, 
broadcasting,  and  photography  of  their 
proceedings  with  the  informal  approval 
of  the  Speaker,  and  no  Member  pro- 
pounded a  parliamentary  inquiry  during 
Speaker  MAJtnif's  tenure.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  those  who  favored 
such  authority  in  committees  would  have 
no  occasion  to  propound  an  inquiry  and 
thoee  who  opposed  such  authority  did 
not  see  fit  to  raise  the  question. 

Second.  Subsequent  to  the  last  parlia- 
mentary ruling,  the  House  adopted  a 
resolution  amending  the  rules  of  the 
House  with  relation  to  committees  and 
the  conduct  of  their  hearings  known  as 
the  Etoyle  resolution  which  is  referred 
to  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  brief  in  some 
detail.  It  would  seem  appropriate  to 
reexamine  the  pertinent  provisions  of 
House  rules  in  the  light  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Doyle  resolution  which  spelled 
out  in  many  respects  the  authority  of 
House  committees  and  their  chairmen 
in  the  conduct  of  public  committee 
hearings. 

Third.  Broadcasting  and  telecasting 
and  newsreel  photography  have  taken 
great  strides  as  media  of  dissemination 
of  news  in  the  7  years  since  the  ruling 
of  January  24, 1955. 

According  to  figures  published  by  the 
Advertising  Research  Foundation  using 
Bureau  of  Census  information.  67  per- 
cent of  the  households  in  the  United 
States  had  television  sets  in  1955  and 
by  1960,  this  number  had  increased  to 
87^  percent. 

In  this  period  the  use  of  television  for 
coverage  <rf  public  events  and  the  activi- 
ties and   views  of   public  ofiBcials   has 


fjund  ever-increfiising  public  interest. 
TJio  telecasting  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  committees,  tele- 
casting of  Presidential  news  cmiferenoes 
and  the  coverage  of  political  party  con- 
ventions are  outstanding  examples  of  the 
use  of  these  media  of  c^^nmunications 
to  permit  the  American  people  to  learn 
about  public  proceedings  and  the  public 
issues  involved. 

No  one  can  question  the  basic  proposi- 
tion that  the  public  has  a  right  to  know 
about  the  public  business.  The  hearings 
and  reports  of  the  Moss  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Information 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  the  news  of  that  com- 
mittee's work  certainly  indicate  a  gen- 
eral belief  on  the  part  of  the  public  that 
they  should  not  be  excluded  from  or 
hampered  in  learning  about  the  expendi- 
ture of  their  tax  funds  and  the  exercise 
of  the  power  vested  In  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative public  officials. 

I  hope  the  newly  elected  Speaker  may 
so  Interpret  House  rules  as  to  effectuate 
this  basic  people's  right  so  necessary  to 
the  sound  and  Intelligrait  functioning  of 
the  process  of  self-government  by  the 
people  through  elected  representatives. 


SCHOOL  FALLOUT  SHELTERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  dvil 
defense  ofBcials  have  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  preparing  for  possible  nuclear 
attacks  for  some  time.  But  little  has 
been  done.  Two  or  three  reasons  share 
the  responsibility  for  the  inaction.  The 
first  reason  is  that  many  people  have  not 
been  impressed  with  the^danger.  It  is 
so  utterly  fantastic  that  it  seems  more 
like  a  movie  or  TV  horror  story  than  a 
grim  reality.  The  second  reason  is  that 
some  people  who  do  grasp  the  possibility, 
and  who  have  consid^i'ed  the  aftermath, 
do  not  wish  to  face  the  diflBctilties  of  re- 
suming life  in  a  wrecked  society  or  in  a 
society  dominated  by  Communists.  The 
assumption  Is  that,  if  a  nuclear  attack 
does  occur,  it  will  cover  most  of  the 
continent.  Any  individuals  who  survive 
will  be  isolated  and  forced  to  live  under- 
groimd  for  weeks  or  months.  If  and 
when  they  emerge,  it  will  be  Into  a  world 
devoid  of  food,  with  fdbd  plants  and  food 
animals  destroyed  along  with  the  more 
sophisticated  means  of  production  and 
distribution.  Furthermore.  It  will  be  a 
world  without  law  and  order — a  world  of 
anarchy  and  violence.  It  seems  hardly 
worth  the  trouble  to  attempt  to  survive 
an  all-out  nuclear  attack. 

The  third  reason  for  inaction  in  the 
matter  of  civil  defense,  and  probably  the 
strongest  one,  is  that  no  practical  pro- 
gram has  been  proposed  as  yet.  A  com- 
prehensive program  was  promised  some 
months  ago,  but  it  is  still  delayed  and 
may  not  be  available  before  some  time  in 
the  coming  calendar  year.  The  fact  is 
the  difficulty  of  devising  a  system  of 
shelters  which  would  give  adequate  pro- 
tection to  a  major  fraction  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  practically  beyond   solution 
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Provision  might  be  made  for  asij^icg-a- 
tiotu  of  people  who  spend  a  lari^e  part  uf 
the  day  in  one  limited  area,  such  as  fac- 
tories or  office  build*n«s.  But  many  peo- 
ple scatter  over  a  considerable  area  In 
their  work  or  other  activities  and,  even 
if  they  had  prepared  a  suitable  shelter. 
they  could  not  reach  it  in  time  after  a 
warning.  Since  most  people  spend  a 
large  part  of  the  time  In  their  homes,  it 
seems  logical  to  reach  the  conclusion  that 
every  home  should  be  provided  with 
some  kind  of  shelter. 

At  this  point  two  special  difficulties 
arise.  Shelters  for  individual  homes 
would  necessarily  be  built  at  private  ex- 
pense. The  cost  of  construction  and  of 
supplying  the  necessary  provisions  and 
facilities  would  be  prohibitive  for  most 
families.  Any  protection  afforded  by 
the  numerous  and  more  or  less  flimsy 
structures  offered  for  sale  is  probably 
highly  illusory.  A  well-constructed 
building,  particularly  if  made  of  mason- 
ry, might  do  as  well.  A  few  hundred 
dollars  will  not  construct  and  equip  a 
satisfactory  shelter  for  a  family.  The 
second  difficulty  has  to  do  with  the  mo- 
rality Involved  excluding  nonmembers 
of  the  family.  In  the  panic  of  an  emer- 
gency, every  individual  would  tend  U^ 
dive  for  the  nearest  shelter.  It  mmht  be 
a  matter  of  lulling  to  keep  hira  out  or  to 
gain  entrance. 

Unless  we  can  find  some  way  to  go 
underground  more  or  less  permanently, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  protec- 
tion for  a  great  many  people  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  possibihty.  We  must  re- 
sign ourselves  to  the  probability  that,  in 
a  full-scale  atomic  attack,  many  of  us 
will  perish.  But  it  is  also  correct  and 
Judicious  to  believe  that  significant  num- 
bers of  our  people  could  be  provided 
with  a  tjrpe  of  protection  that  would  be 
fully  adequate.  No  stock  of  missiles  is  in 
existence  which  could  cover  every  spot 
with  a  direct  hit.  even  admitting  the 
doubtful  possibility  of  pinpointing  the 
accuracy  of  every  hit.  At  ground  zero 
no  man-made  shelter  might  be  effective. 
But  a  few  yards,  or  a  few  miles,  away, 
practical  provisions  are  within  the  reach 
of  ingenuity  and  of  expense.  And  we 
should  hasten  to  provide  them — now. 

It  IS  completely  unnecessary  to  argue 
the  point  that  no  segment  of  our  pop- 
ulation IS  more  important  to  pre.serve 
than  our  children.  On  them  rests  our 
hope  of  the  future.  If  all  adults  in  the 
country  perished  and  our  children  sur- 
vived, our  society  could  go  on  with  a 
vigor  but  little  diminished. 

Fortunately,  protection  measures  for 
those  now  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  the  country  are  the  most 
practical  of  all  to  create.  Some  50 
million  of  them  spend  6  or  more  hours 
daily  in  school.  Many  of  these  spend 
the  remaining  hours  of  the  day  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  school  they  at- 
tend, and  could  possibly  reach  it  after 
warning  of  an  attack.  A  school  is  a 
miniature  form  of  society  in  itself, 
already  organized  for  collective  action, 
and  highly  capable  of  evolving  into  a 
tiny  full-scale  government  which  could 
maintain  itself  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  given  the  necessary  supplies  and 
equipment     Anybody  familiar  with  the 


behavior  of  a  normally  well-disciplined 
.>chool  could  hardly  doubt  that  it  could 
cope  with  the  needs  of  the  occasion, 
probably  with  far  less  panic  and  confu- 
sion than  a  heterogeneous  group  of  un- 
organized adults 

Some  of  the  details  of  a  prot^ram  fui 
schools  mii;ht  be  explored  to  see  the 
relative  ease  with  which  effective  meas- 
ures for  protection  miuht  be  supplied 
First,  of  course,  is  the  matter  of  con- 
struction For  new  .scliool  buildings,  the 
devise  that  come.s  readily  is  some  sort 
of  subbaseinent.  mtejjral  with  the  foun- 
dation walls  of  the  buildinw  For  schooN 
aheadv  in  use  a  separate  structure  con- 
tiKUOUs  to  the  buildings  and  coimected 
with  them  by  adequate  underground 
pa&sages  would  be  called  for.  The  cost 
of  such  construction  has  been  estimated 
at  from  $40  to  $100  per  pupil.  Conditions 
of  site  present  so  many  variations  that  a 
cost  flKure  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine lor  all  schools.  But  it  is  been  thai 
the  estimated  cost  Ls  within  the  fiKures 
for  such  common  appurtenances  as  gym- 
nasia, auditoriums,  cafeterias,  and  tiie 
like,  which  are  all  indispensable  features 
of  modern  schools  A  community  which 
unhesitatingly  supplies  these  should  not 
balk  at  providing  an  additional  feature 
which  might  be  more  important  to  young 
lives  than  all  uf  them 

Provision  of  suitable  supplies  for  a 
shelter  is  another  problem  comparatively 
easy  to  .solve  Considerable  food  is  al- 
ready stored  in  most  schools  for  cafe- 
teria u.se  It  would  not  be  difficult  Xo 
store  larger  quantities  in  the  shelter 
withdraw  some  of  it  from  time  to  time 
fur  cafeteria  use.  and  immediately  re- 
place it  Concentrated  emergency  ra- 
tions could  also  be  stored.  The  total 
refrigeration  requirements  might  not  ex- 
ceed very  seriously  those  already  sup- 
plied For  a  water  supply,  a  drilled  well 
might  be  sunk  in  most  instances  Un- 
contaminated  air  might  be  a  more  dif- 
ficult problem  Some  .sort  of  filter,  if  a 
suitable  one  is  available,  would  be  re- 
quired 

Some  heat,  light,  and  power  is  another 
requirement  The  u.se  of  oil  fuel  for 
those  requirements  seems  indicated 
Small  oil  burners  could  provide  heat  for 
cooking  and  power  to  operate  a  .small 
electric  generator  sufficient  to  operate 
communication  systems  and  for  other 
necessary  purposes  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  connection  with  the  outside 
world  should  be  maintained,  hence  a 
highly  efficient  communication  system 
•should  be  supplied  and  maintained.  It 
might  readily  be  a  link  in  the  nationwide 
network  to  transmit  Goverrunent  orders 
and  to  spread  information  as  to  condi- 
tions elsewhere  in  the  country.  Many 
.schools  already  possess  and  use  vanuu-s 
Items  of  .scientific  equipment  needed  to 
test  for  the  presence  of  radioactive  ma- 
terial and  for  other  purpo.ses  Such 
equipment  should  be  brought  up  to  the 
highest  standards  for  anticipated  needs. 

A  certain  degree  of  medical  and  first- 
aid  competence  is  still  another  require- 
ment Some  schools  already  maintain 
nurses.  A  requirement  that  the  teach- 
ing force  develop  some  skill  and  training 
m  the.se  matters  should  not  be  unreason- 
able.    In  addition  to  the  ordinary  haz- 


ards of  illness  and  accident.  It  might  be 
anticipated  that  cases  of  burns  and 
atomic  fallout  exposures  would  present 
themselves  for  treatment,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  training  and  equipment  for  deal- 
ing with  them  might  save  many  lives. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  detail  which 
apparently  has  attracted  little  attention 
In  the  event  of  an  atomic  attack  re- 
quiring use  of  the  shelter,  those  who 
occupy  It  would  be  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  a  period  which  might 
run  into  weeks  or  months.  It  Is  highly 
es-sential  that  organized  government  go 
on  within  the  shelter.  In  order  to 
a.ssure  safety  for  all,  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  impose  an  autocratic  type  of 
k-'overnment  It  is  strongly  suggested 
that  some  person  within  the  school  sys- 
tem should  be  vested  by  detailed  and 
definite  civil  law  to  assume  what  might 
be  called  command.  Presumably  this 
person  would  be  the  principal.  His  suc- 
cessors in  line  should  also  be  known  and 
recognized  by  law.  so  that  there  would 
never  be  any  doubt  as  to  who  was  in 
charge  Some  who  are  not  students 
may  be  admitted  to  the  shelter.  But  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  shelter 
IS  intended  for  the  schoolchildren. 
Consequently  it  should  be  provided  by 
statute  that  no  such  person  should  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  govern- 
ment and  management  of  the  shelter, 
even  if  that  person  should  be  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  or  a  high  Federal 
official  There  Ls  no  room  for  uncer- 
tainty in  an  emergency,  when  lives  are 
at  stake  If  the  principal  of  the  school 
IS  not  capable  of  accepting  the  responsi- 
bility, or  IS  unwilling  to  accept,  he  should 
he  replaced  by  some  one  who  Is  He 
must  be  the  captain  of  his  ship,  the 
commander  of  his  army,  and  have  sim- 
ilar recognized  authority  to  act  as  his 
judgment  dictates 

As  was  stated  earlier  in  this  argument, 
a  school  IS  peculiarly  suited  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  miniature  government 
The  officers  of  the  school  are  accustomed 
to  making  decisions  and  to  issuing  direc- 
tions and  commands  The  students  are 
normally  accustomed  to  conformity  and 
obedience,  and  to  at  least  a  degree  of 
respect  for  authority.  Furthermore,  the 
usual  student  body  is  readily  organized 
to  accept  and  carry  out  responsibility 
It  may  be  surprising  ia  this  suppo.sedly 
undisciplined  age  that  boys  and  girls 
in  their  early  teens  recognize  emergency 
situations.  They  readily  grasp  the 
necessity  for  indicated  action,  and  they 
carry  out  instructions  with  a  higher 
degree  of  fidelity  and  determination 
than  a  similar  group  of  adults.  An  Indi- 
vidual in  a  school  shelter  properly  con- 
structed and  equipped,  and  with  definite 
arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order,  would  be  safer  and  more 
secure,  and  consequently  with  a  better 
chance  of  survival,  than  in  almost  any 
other  situation. 

It  is  important,  further,  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  commander  of  a  school 
shelter  should  extend  after  the  time  of 
emergency  from  the  shelter  until  con- 
tact with  regular  lawful  authority  c<^d 
be  made,  and  responsibility  surrendered 
to  that  authority.  After  an  atomic 
attack,   disorder   may   be   the   common 
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condition  of  the  outside  world.  A  well- 
organized  school  group  could  easily 
become  the  nucleus  of  restored  clrll 
government.  Perhaps  the  shelter  com- 
manders should  be  furnished  with  suf- 
ficient force  in  the  shape  of  firearms  to 
assert  their  decisions.  It  is  at  least  a 
matter  for  consideration. 

If  we  are  sufficiently  impressed  with 
the  possibility  of  atomic  attack  to  so  to 
the  expense  of  fallout  shelters,  we  should 
not  stop  at  halfway  measures.  It  would 
be  futile  to  dig  a  hole  In  the  ground  and 
then  expect  matters  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  We  should  foresee  every 
possible  contingency  and  make  every  ef- 
fort to  meet  its  needs.  Certainly  the  de- 
tails offered  above  are  minimum  essen- 
tials. Their  implementation  may  well 
require  both  Federal  law  and  State  law. 
There  appears  to  be  much  favor  for  a 
Federal  appropriation  to  help  meet  the 
cost.  Such  an  appropriation,  if  made, 
should  be  accompanied  by  strict  require- 
ments that  State  law  be  enacted  to  make 
protection  for  schoolchildren  complete. 
Unfortunately,  Uie  danger  is  not  a  mere 
temporary  one.  It  is  possible  that  the 
rash  of  crises  breaking  out  In  all  parts 
of  the  world  may  be  soothed  without 
resort  to  war.  But  there  Is  nothing  In 
sight  to  offer  hope  of  permanent  free- 
dom from  danger.  The  evil  genius  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  once  released  from  the 
bottle,  can  never  be  reconflned.  It  will_ 
haunt  the  dreams  of  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  for  generations  to 
come.  We  need  protection  now,  and  if 
the  cost  of  protection  is  wisely  spent 
it  will  be  a  permanent  investment  In  se- 
curity. 


FUTURE  OF  IRON  ORE  MINES  ON 
OOQEBIC  IRON  RANGE  IN  WIS- 
CONSIN  AND  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  and  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  a  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, December  19,  the  Wisconsin  State 
Senate  passed  Joint  Resolution  141A. 
This  resolution  had  been  passed  by  the 
Wisconsin  Assembly  on  December  18. 
State  Senator  Cllllord  W.  Krueger  has 
written  me  asking  that  this  Joint  reso- 
lution as  passed  by  the  Wisconsin  State 
Legislature  be  made  a  part  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
Joint  Resolution  141A,  memorializing 
Congress  regarding  an  investigation  of 
the  problems  affecting  the  future  of  the 
iron  ore  mines  on  the  Gogebic  Iron 
Range  in  northern  Wisconsin  and  Up- 
per Peninsula  of  Michigan,  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  tlie  majority  of  the  deep  shaft 
Iron  mines  on  the  Oogeblc  Iron  Range  have 
ceased  operations,  thereby  creating  a  serious 
economic  hardship  on  the  peoples  and  the 
communities  Involved;  and 


Whereas  the  future  of  the  remaining  mines 
is  extremely  doubtful,  thereby  creating  an 
ever-increasing  unemployment  problem;  and 

Whereas  we  strongly  believe  that  these 
mines  must  be  kept  operative  and  competi- 
tive in  the  national  Interest  as  well  as  in 
the  local  economic  Interest;   and 

Whereas  It  has  been  proved  that  there 
exist  tremendous  reserves  of  Iron  ore  In  the 
Gk)geblc  Iron  Range,  which  ore  can  be  bene- 
flclated  and  pelletlzed,  thereby  creating  a 
product  which  is  in  demand  by  the  steel 
companies;   and 

Whereas  these  processes  of  beneflclatlon 
and  pelletizlng  demand  large  quantities  of 
low-cost  fuel  which  is  not  now  available  In 
the  immediate  area:   Now,   therefore,  be   It 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  {the  senate  con- 
curring), That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  name  a  committee  to  ki- 
vestlgate  the  problems  and  the  causes  of 
the  economic  decline  of  the  Gogebic  Iron 
Range,  as  reviewed  herein  and  seek  a  satis- 
factory solution  to  these  problems  to  the 
end  that  the  economic  health  of  the  area 
be  restored;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Governors  of  Wisconsin  and  Mich- 
igan, the  U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and 
the  House  and  Senate  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan. 


DISCRIMINATION  IN  WASHINGTON 
CLUBS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Zelenko]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  certain 
laws  which  apply  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  deny  benefits  imder  those  laws 
to  any  corporation,  group,  society,  asso- 
ciation, or  other  organization  which  In  Its 
operation  discriminates  among  individ- 
uals on  the  basis  of  race  or  color. 

The  deplorable  practice  of  certain 
groups,  societies,  and  associations  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  practice  dis- 
crimination are  hindering  the  efforts  of 
this  administration  and  Government  in 
our  ceaseless  effort  to  project  an  Image 
of  true  democracy  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  particularly  harmful  when  such 
im-Amerlcan  practices  are  permitted  to 
take  place  In  our  Nation's  Capital  and 
by  groups  which  claim  as  members,  lead- 
ers In  public  and  private  life.  The  time 
has  come  to  take  affirmative  and  aggres- 
sive action  at  once  to  eliminate  these  last 
vestiges  of  segregation  at  the  seat  of  our 
Government. 

This  legislation  would  deny  to  organi- 
zations practicing  discrimination  such 
governmental  benefits  as  the  granting  of 
liquor  licenses,  exemptions  from  real 
estate  tax,  exemptions  from  personal 
property  tax,  and  Issuance  of  certificates 
of  occupancy. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  earnestly  re- 
quest that  it  be  given  early  and  favorable 
conaideration  by  Congress. 


CONGRESS:  THE  LAWMAKING 
BODY 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  adjournment  period  I  devoted  sev- 
eral issues  of  my  weekly  newsletter,  Re- 
porting From  Washington,  to  a  discus- 
sion of  our  procedures  for  considering 
and  passing  bills  here  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. My  first  letter  on  this  subject 
was  entitled  "How  Do  Bills  Become 
Law?"  It  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
four  letters  describing  the  standing 
committees  of  the  House  that  have  the 
really  heavy  work  of  legislation.  Since 
the  pubUcation  of  the  letters  I  have  had 
requests  for  copies  from  various  Schools, 
libraries,  and  individiuds  in  my  district. 
Believing  there  may  be  others  who  would 
be  interested  in  having  this  information, 
I,  imder  unanimous  consent,  include  the 
five  letters  in  the  Rkcoro  herewith: 
How  I>o  Bnxs  Bccomx  Law? 

NOTKMBEX  11,  1961. 
It  isn't  too  simple  a  process,  you  know. 
In  the  first  place  there  are  at  least  10,000  bills 
Introduced  every  year.  During  the  Ist  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress,  which  adjourned 
on  September  27,  1961,  685  became  law.  I  can 
give  you  no  more  here  tiian  a  capsule  review 
of  the  complicated  process  tliat  very  often 
ciianges  a  bill  so  much  from  the  day  it  is 
introduced  to  the  day  of  passage  that  you 
would  hardly  recognize  It  again.  So  many 
people  have  their  fingers  in  the  pie.  So 
many  sides  of  it  must  be  given  earnest  study. 
It  is  a  slow  process — but  that  very  fact  more 
often  than  not  protects  us  from  the  luiwls- 
dom  of  hasty  decision. 

A  bill  may  be  intzoduced  by  a  Congress- 
man or  Senator  at  any  time  while  Congress 
Is  actually  In  session.  The  bill  Is  simply 
placed  In  the  hopper  next  to  the  Clerk's 
desk.  It  Is  then  referred  by  the  Speaker  to 
the  appropriate  committee  which  holds  pub- 
lic hearings  and  studies  all  aspects  of  the  bill 
in  executive  session.  Consideration  by  the 
committee  depends  upon  the  will  of  the 
chairman.  Many  bUls  are  handed  to  sub- 
committees and  are  given  intensive  study 
and  consideration  before  being  reported  to 
the  full  committee.  The  full  committee  In 
turn  considers  the  bill  and  decides  whether 
to  report  it  out  for  consideration  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Bills  are  seldom  considered  without  a 
previous  report  from  .the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  department  or  agency  that 
would  be  concerned  with  the  bill  once  it 
becomes  law. 

When  the  full  committee  has  voted  the 
bill  out.  a  report  Is  submitted  and  In  most 
instances  the  hearings  are  printed  and  made 
available.  The  report  explains  the  purpose 
and  anticipated  effect  of  the  proposal  and 
may  also  Include  differing  views  of  the  Indi- 
vidual committee  members. 

The  measure  is  then  sent  to  the  Rules 
Committee  and  a  rule  Lb  requested  which 
will  prescribe  the  length  of  time  allowed  for 
debate,  and  any  other  limitations  under 
which  It  la  to  be  considered,  such  as  whether 
amendments  may  be  offered  on  the  floor  by 
any  member  or  only  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee which  reported  the  bill. 

The  bin  is  then  assigned  a  place  on  the 
calendar,  and  In  due  course  is  called  up  for 
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debate  on  the  House  floor.  The  House  re- 
solves Itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  for  consideration  of  the  bill.  After 
the  allotted  time  for  general  debate,  amend- 
menu  are  submitted,  argued,  and  voted 
upon.  Then  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rises  and  the  Speaker  resumes  the  chair.  A 
roll  cp.ll  vote  on  sundry  controversial  amend - 
menta  may  be  taken  before  final  passage. 

Then  the  bill  goes  to  the  Senate  where 
It  Is  put  through  somewhat  the  same  proc- 
ess. If  the  House  and  Senate  bills  are  In 
dUagreement,  a  conference  take*  place  and 
when  agreement  U  reached  a  conference  re- 
port Is  filed  which  must  be  voted  on  In  both 
Houses.  Then  the  final  bill  goes  to  tlie 
White  House  for  the  President's  signature 
Should  he  veto.  It  la  returned  to  both  Houses 
where  a  two-thlrda  vote  of  each  la  needed 
to  override  the  veto. 

But  the  longer  you  are  privileged  to  work 
at  It,  the  more  convinced  you  iJecome  that 
this  country  of  oura  is  the  most  W(  uderful 
country  In  the  world  and  the  more  earnest; y 
you  hope  that  you  may  be  worthy  to  fcr- e 
ber. 


NOVXMBZR    18,    1961 

Standing  CoMMmrrE?   cr  the  Hot-si: 

Congressional  sine  die  nrtjournment  ci^e-; 
U.9  all  quite  a  chance  to  do  other  than  the 
normal  thing.  So  while  I  am  ab<jut  thcs«- 
other  things  wouldn't  It  be  a  koocI  Idea  If  I 
sent  you  short  briefs  about  Uie  conuu.". tees 
that  have  the  really  heavy  work  of  legisla- 
tion?   Here  you  are: 

AOaiCULTURS    COMMITTKC 

This  committee  consists  of  35  members 
21  Democrat*  and  14  Republican.*  Th<» 
current  chairman  is  Representative  Haroi  u 
D  CooLJET.  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina.  As 
the  name  ImpUee.  this  conrunlttee  handles 
all  Federal  legislation  affecting  agriculture, 
Including  price  supporfs  on  ma  lor  CT'^->irf. 
•oil  conservation  matters,  soil  bank  pnv- 
ments.  agriculture  and  Indu.strlal  chemis- 
try, agricultural  colleges  and  expertmenta: 
stations,  research,  extension  services,  pro- 
dticUon,  marketlnf?.  and  stablHza'^tnn  r,r 
farm  pruducts.  animal  Industry  and  diseases, 
crop  insurance,  entomology,  farm  cred:t. 
forestry,  home  economics,  llvesttick  and 
meat  products  Inspection  and  rural  electri- 
fication. 

APPHOPRI.\TIONS     COMMITTEE 

The  Appropriations  Committee  la  the 
lari^est  standing  committee,  C(.nsisting  of  5n 
members — .10  Democrats  and  20  Republi- 
cans. The  chairman  Is  Repreeentatlve 
CuARENCC  Cannon,  of  Mls.souri  When  this 
committee  was  esUblished  in  1865.  U  hail 
charge  of  aU  Federal  approprtation.s.  Grad- 
ually. Us  JuriadlcUon  was  split  among  other 
commltteea  until  1922.  when  all  appropria- 
tion mea.sures  again  were  placed  under  its 
authority. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  handles 
the  hundreds  of  agency  requests  through  a 
series  of  subcommittees,  which  report  to  the 
full  committee  after  hearings  and  examina- 
tion of  agency  budgets  It  appropriates 
funds  far  the  support  of  the  Goverun.ent. 
conducts  studies  and  examinations  of  the 
organization  and  operaUon  of  the  executive 
departments  and  agencies,  holds  natioi.wide 
hearings  and  has  subpena  jiower  for  w;t- 
ne.sse.q  and  documents,  reviews  upprupria- 
tlon  requests  by  agencies  and  hears  testi- 
m"nv  of  Individuals  and  agency  witnessf.s 
In  support  of  budget  requests. 

ARMED    SERVaCES    COMMrTTEE 

This  committee  which  has  37  members — 
21  Democrats  and  16  Republicans— was  es- 
tablished by  the  1946  Congresaiouai  ReorKan- 
Izatlon  Act  to  take  charge  of  acuvitles 
affecting  the  Nations  defense  efforts.  The 
chairman  Is  the  Honorable  CAax,  Vinson,  of 
Georgia.       The    Armed    Services    Committee 


has  Jurisdiction  over  matters  affecting  the 
Department  of  Defense  generally,  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force;  ammunition 
depots,  forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations 
and  eatablishments;  the  pay,  promotion,  re- 
tirement and  other  benefits  and  privileges 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  sclentlflr 
research  and  development  In  support  of  the 
armed  services;  selective  service;  the  size  and 
compoeition  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  tlie 
Air  Force;  soldiers'  and  sailMrs'  homes  and 
strategic  and  critical  materiais  nc.essary  f  r 
national  defense. 

BANKING    AND    CUaaKNCT    Cf'MMITTXB 

There  are  30  members  on  the  Bankli.g  '?ta{ 
Currency  Committee — 18  Democrats  and  \2 
Republicans.  The  current  chairman  l.s  Rep- 
resentative Brknt  Spence,  of  KentiK  ky 
Established  In  1885.  this  c<  mmltt«»  h.i^  ex- 
tended its  field.';  of  jurtsdic'lon  n.t  the  Ni- 
tli>n's  money  sy.'^tem  bf^'ame  m>re  complex 
1  he  BanltlTir  and  Currency  Cnmmlttee 
handles  matters  InvnlvlniT  the  Natlnr.  s 
banklntr  and  currency;  economic  controls  on 
crsnniiXlity  prices,  rents  and  .■services  In  war- 
time; deposit  Insurance:  the  Pednral  Ro?■.er^  e 
S>ste;n.  t.nanclal  aid  to  commerce  and  In- 
dastrv,  colna»?p  nf  i^old  and  silver  f^nd  me-..-^- 
ures  uTec'ine;  the.se  mlr.era!*;  i.s^imnce  and 
redemption  of  Government  notes,  and  public 
and  private  hou-ilng 


1  .'•! 


DEi'rv  ^ 
Second  Report  on  C^'M-m  :.h^ 
district  committee 

This  commltte"  ofjn  Is  referred  to  as  the 
city  council  of  Washintft..!!  i-  h.us  J4 
members — 15  Dem  >rr  its  and  9  Keptib.icaii.s 
The  chalrm.in  is  Representative  J..hn  I 
McMillan,  of  South  Carolina.  The  District 
Coimiuitee  handles  all  matters  relative  t  > 
miinlc.p^ii  afl.iirs  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Including  incorporation  and  organisa- 
tion of  F  M'let;c.=  ,  h'.surince.  crmi;:::!!  n.-.d 
c.irpirat!  .n  Inws  muni-'lpnl  and  juver..;.- 
cour's.  public  health  and  safety,  and  taxes. 

EDCCATION    AND    I^Dl)R    ti    M?.r:TTFE 

This  is  another  postwar  cumnilt'.''e. 
founded  In  1947  It  dea!.<?  with  the  hum.'c.,- 
tles  legislation  c<  vertng  the  entire  .leld  of 
lab<ir,  such  as  Taft-Hartley  and  L.andrum- 
GriCin  laws,  minimum  w.ige.  etc.,  as  well 
as  education  bills,  the  school  lunch  program. 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  Uie  welfare  of 
mlnurs.  Tlure  arc  31  members  'U  the  Edu- 
cation a!!d  Labor  Committee  -  U  Dem.jcrat.s 
:'.r.d  12  Republican."?  The  current  chalrnim 
Is  Represen-  itlve  Ada.m  Clattov  P')WELr  if 
Ncv  York. 

rOBSICN    AFTAIR.S    COM  M I  PTrE 

As  you  kn->w.  this  Is  the  committee  I  h.;ve 
served  on  f  r  21  years  One  of  the  trulv 
venerable  committees  of  the  Hou.'se.  it  was 
founded  In  1822.  and  at  one  time  had  c  >n- 
trol  of  appr  .prlatlons.  There  are  3.5  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affair.'*  Conimittee^20 
Democrats  and  13  Republicans.  Our  chair- 
man Is  Representative  Thom.\s  E  Mori.an, 
of  Penn<!ylvnnla  The  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee studies  relations  of  the  Unltetl  .S'ates 
with  foreign  nations:  handles  regulations 
affecting  acquisition  of  land  and  buildings 
for  foreign  embast-ies  and  legations,  foreign 
loans  and  grants.  lnternatl<.nal  conferences 
and  ctJiigresses.  Uie  diplomauc  corps.  li..s- 
ters  fnrei^i  trad*",  the  pntectl-n  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  abroad,  passport  regulatlnnT. 
the  Red  Cross,  the  United  Nations,  and  Inter- 
uau^nai  flriunciai  and  m  metary  or^nlza- 
tlons. 

government     operations    foMMITTtr 

K.St, ibli- heel  In  1952.  this  c  .mntiittee  la  c  ne 
of  the  newest  la  the  Huuiie.  It  cuusolldates 
the  .activities  that  were  formerly  handled  by 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  tiie  Fx- 
ecutlve  Departments,  which  was  set  up  In 
1927  There  ii'e  30  members  on  this  com- 
mittee—la   Democrats   a;,d    1!    Kepubllcans 


The  chairman  Is  Representative  William  L 
Dawson,  of  Illinois.  Originally,  11  separate 
cocunitteca  did  the  work,  now  done  by  the 
Government  Operatloiis  Cotumittee.  It 
handles  budget  and  accounting  matters,  bills 
affecting  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch;  receives  and  examines  reports  of  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral's  Office;  and  checks 
economy  and  efllclency  In  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  The  committee  can 
hold  hearings  anywhere  In  the  United  States 
w.Ui  subpena  power  over  witnesses  and 
documents. 

HOUBE    AOMINIiiTILATION    OOMMITTEX 

Iliis    committee     Is    referred     to     as    the 

UiJi;seke<»pin^T  Committee"  and  bandies  al- 
location of  funds  approfirlated  by  Congress 
f^r  operutloa  of  the  House  of  R£i>rei*;uUi- 
tlvps  There  are  25  members  on  the  c^m- 
mlttpp — 15  Demncrats  and  10  Republic  in.<; 
T)ie  rh<«lrman  Is  Represen tjjtive  Omar  BiTTr- 
soN.  of  Texas.  The  House  Admlnl.«tratlon 
('umrnltlee  also  h.mdles  affairs  rcncernin-; 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  House  Library. 
StltviUoii  of  alaUoiiery  and  pictures,  the  B<j- 
t.uilc  Gardens.  Uie  erecUou  of  monumcnlfi. 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  prlnUng 
and  distribution  of  the  CoNCBrs.*^!  .  .vm.  Rec- 
oup, the  a.ialgnment  of  oflBre  spare,  adminis- 
tration of  House  OfBce  Buildings  and  the 
House  wing  of  the  Capitol,  reports  on  travel 
by  House  M~mbora.  and  handler  enrollmer.t 
of  all  bills,  amendments,  and  Joint  resolu- 
li  jU:>  aiier  p(..->;>df;e  by  the  Huuiie  and  Uiei.- 
iresent.itlori  to  the  Prcildeiit. 

Drcr?.:BT3t  9,  :??! 
(Tills   Is   the   third   nt  my   series  concerning 
the    various    standing    committees   of    the 
House  of  RepresenUllves,   their   actlvltie.s 
and  functions  i 

INTEaiOR    AND    INSfLAS    AFTAIRS    COM  MI  Tl  IK 

In  i:>,'il  this  committee  received  Its  present 
name,  replacing  the  old  Public  Lands  C  m- 
mlt'ee.  which  was  established  In  IROS 
Tliere  are  ,11  members  on  the  conmlt'ee  is 
Democrats  and  13  Republicans.  The  chair- 
man Is  Representative  Watkx  Aspinau..  of 
Colorado.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
C  mmlfee  considers  matters  relative  to  n,it- 
ural  resources.  Indians,  n.itlonal  parka,  Irrl- 
paMon  and  reclamation,  mineral  land  laws 
and  matters  pert/ilnlng  to  grazing  and  min- 
eral resources  on  public  lands. 

INTERSTATE  AND  rORFTCN  COMMTHCE  COMMITTEJ 

This  committee  handles  legislation  deal- 
ing with  all  ty7>es  of  commerce — travel,  tele- 
phones, telegraph,  the  stock  market,  public 
health,  weather  reporting  and  forecasting 
Interstate  business,  civil  aeronautics.  Inland 
wat*'rways.  Interstate  oil  compacts  and  nat- 
ural gas.  railroad  lab^ir  and  retirement,  regu- 
lation of  Lriterbtate  communicaUons  and  In- 
tersta'o  transml.s&lon  of  power.  There  are 
13  members  of  thi.s  committee — 20  Democrats 
and  13  Republicans  The  chairman  Is  Rep- 
resentative OmtN  Harris,  of  Arkansas. 

JTDICTART  coMMirm: 
The  Judiciary  Committee  handles  matters 
affecting  the  courts,  constitutional  amend- 
ments, national  holidays,  Imml^rntlon.  pat- 
ents, antitrust  proceedings,  civil  and  crim- 
inal claims  against  the  Oovernment.  Federal 
penltenUarles.  L' S.  Patent  Office.  copvTlghts 
and  trademarks,  protection  of  commerce 
against  unlawful  restroinu  and  monopolleB, 
and  revision  of  the  U.S.  sUtutes,  and  State 
and  terrl'orlal  boundaries.  There  are  35 
members  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  21 
Democrats  and  14  Republicans.  The  chalr- 
m.m  Is  Representative  Emantel  Cblxer,  of 
New  Yurk 

MEaCHANT    MARINE    AND    riSHKXIES 

coMMrrrEz 
The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee has  31   members — 19  Democrats  and 

12  Republicans      Its  chairman  Is  Representa- 
tive HERBrRT  C    B. ..SNTR,  of  North  Carolina. 


This  committee  has  legislative  authority  over 
shipping,  the  Coast  Guard,  fisheries  and 
wildlife,  navigation,  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
merchant  marine,  the  Coast  and  Oeodetlc 
Survey,  conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
.soxirccs.  Inspection  of  ships,  administration 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  registering  and  licens- 
ing of  vessels.  International  ship  safety 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  U.S.  Coaist  Guard 
{\n(X  Merchant  Marine  Academies. 

l>OST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL   BERVICE   COMMITTIH 

This  committee  handles  bills  affecting  the 
2  5  million  Government  employees,  the  10- 
ycar  census,  postal  services  and  operation  of 
the  Nation  s  36,000  post  offices,  the  National 
Archives,  compensation,  classification,  and 
retirement  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
U  S  Government.  There  are  25  members  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee — 
14  Democrats  and  1 1  Republicans.  Chairman 
is  Representative  Tom  Murray,  of  Tennessee. 

PUBLIC    WORKS    COMMITTEE 

There  are  34  members  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee — 20  Democrats  and  14  Republi- 
cans. The  chairman  Is  Representative 
Charles  A  Bucklet,  of  New  York.  This 
committee  handles  matters  pertaining  to 
flood  control,  river  and  harbor  Improve- 
ments, highways.  Government  buildings. 
navigational  projects  and  water  power. 
Included  In  these  fields  me  measures  relat- 
ing to  the  Capitol,  Senate,  and  House  Office 
Buildings,  construction  and  maintenance  of 
roads,  the  National  Zoo,  bridges,  dams,  and 
power  projects. 


December  16,  1961. 
I  This  Is  the  fourth  report  of  my  series  con- 
cerning the  makeup  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of   the   House   of  Representatives) 

RULES  committee 

The  Rules  Committee  is  known  as  the 
"watchdog"  committee,  or  the  "traffic  con- 
trol" committee  of  the  House.  It  sets  up 
the  rules  under  which  the  House  conflders 
legislation,  such  as  whetlier  or  not  amend- 
ments win  be  allowed  and  the  length  of  time 
a  bill  shall  be  debated.  It  also  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  propositions  to  make  or  change  the 
rules  of  House  final  adjournment  of  the 
Congress.  This  year,  as  you  will  recall,  this 
committee  was  enlarged  from  12  to  15  mem- 
bers— 10  Democrats  to  5  Republicans.  The 
Chairman  Is  Representative  Howard  W. 
Smith  of  Virginia. 

^iknce  and  astronautics  committee 
Only  3  years  old.  this  is  the  "space  age" 
Committee  which  handles  matters  pertaining 
to  astronautlcal  research  and  development. 
includlnc;  resources,  personnel,  the  Biu-eau 
of  Standards,  weights  and  measures  and  the 
metric  sy.stem,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admlnhtratlon,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  outer  space — Including  control 
and  exploration,  science  scholarships,  and 
scientific  research  and  development.  Repre- 
sentative Gkorc.e  P  Miller  of  California  Is 
chairman  of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  and  it  has  25  members — 15  Demo- 
crats and  10  Republicans. 

UN-AMF.RICAN  activities  COMMrTTEE 

This  committee  Investigates  propaganda 
activities,  subversion  and  un-Axnerlcan 
activities  which  attack  the  principle  of  the 
form  of  povcrnmcnt  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution It  determines  the  extent,  the 
character  and  object  of  such  propaganda,  of 
d  .mestlc  or  foreign  oricln.  The  committee 
rej  orts  to  the  House  the  resulU  of  Its  In- 
vcstlpathms.  together  with  recommendations 
f  ^r  remedial  legislation.  There  are  9  mem- 
bers of  the  committee — 5  Democrats  and  4 
Republicans.  The  chairman  Is  Reprerenta- 
tive  FRANCIS  E.  Walter,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Uciiresentative  Gordon  Scherer.  of  Cincin- 
nati, Is  the  ranking  Republican  member. 


TZTEBANS'    ATFAIRS    COMMITTEE 

This  committee  was  established  after 
World  War  II.  Legislation  pertaining  to  vet- 
erans was  formerly  handled  by  various  other 
committer  such  as  Education  and  Labor 
and  Armed  Services.  The  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  now  handles  matters  pertaining 
to  veterans'  compensation,  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  education  of  veterans,  Gov- 
ernment life  Insurance  Issued  to  service- 
men. i>enslons,  readjustment  of  servicemen 
to  civilian  life,  soldiers'  and  sailors'  relief, 
veterans'  hospitals,  and  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans.  Representative  Olin 
Teacue,  who  Is  a  veteran  himself.  Is  the 
committee  chairman.  There  are  25  mem- 
bers— 15  Democrats  and  10  Republicans. 

ways    AND    MEANS    COMMITTEE 

Founded  in  1789,  this  Is  one  of  the  oldest 
committees  of  the  Congress.  It  Is  generally 
known  as  the  tax  committee  and  is  respon- 
sible for  all  revenue  and  social  security 
measures.  It  also  handles  matters  pertain- 
ing to  customs  collection  districts,  ports  of 
entry,  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  United  States,  deposit 
of  public  moneys  and  transportation  of 
dutiable  goods.  There  are  25  members  on 
the  committee — 15  Democrats  and  10  Re- 
publicans. Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills. 
of  Arkansas,  is  chairman. 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  EARNINGS  OF 
THOSE  UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
SHOULD  BE  REMOVED 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress  I  introduced 
H  R.  315.  to  remove  the  limitation  upon 
the  amount  of  outside  income  which  an 
individual  may  earn  while  receiving  so- 
cial security  benefits.  My  bill  Is  still 
pending  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  A  column  by  Robert  Peter- 
son, which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  November  6,  1961,  very 
clearly  gives  the  reasons  why  the  restric- 
tions on  earnings  should  be  lifted.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  include  the 
column  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

Life  Begins  at  40 — Wants  Restrictions  on 
Earnings  Lifted 

(By  Robert  Peterson ) 

For  years  I've  been  trying  to  support  Uncle 
Sam's  contention  that  elders  who  earn  more 
$1,200  a  year  should  forfeit  something  from 
their  social  security  checks. 

I  took  my  unpopular  stand  after  going  to 
Washington,  digging  Into  the  facts  and  mak- 
ing an  honest  effort  to  understand  the  rea- 
soning behind  the  social  security  law  restrict- 
ing the  earnings  of  beneficiaries  between  the 
ages  of  62  and  72. 

Those  with  whom  I  talked  reminded  me 
that  the  social  security  program  was  not  In- 
tended to  serve  those  elders  lucky  and  healthy 
enough  to  continue  working.  Instead,  It 
was  devised  primarily  to  help  those  seniors 
who  could  no  Icmger  work. 

Looking  at  It  from  that  point  of  view  there 
seemed  to  be  merit  in  this  law  requiring  that 
those  healthy  and  active  enough  to  earn 
more  than  a  hundred  a  month  should  re- 
linquish a  bit  of  their  social  security. 


changes  mind 

But  I'm  changing  my  mind.  People  have 
come  to  view  their  social  security  benefits  as 
inalienable  rights,  and  the  law  restricting 
their  Income  has  been  held  up  to  such  ridi- 
cule and  castlgatlon  that  It  has  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sound  and  worthy  Instrument. 

Although  I  continue  to  respect  the  premise 
on  which  law  was  based.  I  think  this  earn- 
ings restriction  should  now  be  abolished  for 
these  reasons : 

First,  the  reasoning  behind  this  law  Is  not 
easy  to  understand. 

Second,  It  violates  our  traditions  to  be  told 
that  a  man  who  retires  can  receive  a  pension 
while  a  man  who  has  the  spunk  and  will  to 
continue  working  must  forfeit  all  or  part  of 
such  a  pension. 

it's  m^soTim) 

Third,  It  Is  discriminatory  becauce  the  re- 
striction applies  only  to  earnings  from  em- 
ployment rather  than  to  Income  received 
from  such  sources  as  dividends  or  rentals. 

Fourth.  It  is  geriatrlcally  unsound  to  do 
anything  which  discourages — rather  than  en- 
courages— older  people  from  working  as  long 
and  as  enthusiartlcally  as  they  possibly  can. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  would  like 
to  abolish  the  entire  social  security  program 
and  who  contend  that  people  should, stand 
on  their  own  and  provide  for  their  own 
support  In  old  age.  But  a  large  percentage 
of  the  population  is  simply  unable  to  do  this. 
Our  social  security  program  adopted  in  1935 
is  here  to  stay. 

The  lawmakers  say  it  will  cost  about  $2 
billion  a  year  if  the  law  is  changed  to  remove 
restrictions  on  the  earnings  of  social  security 
recipients.  But  since  this  Is  obviously  what 
people  want  -let's  trim  the  budget  at  some 
other  point  and  permit  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority to  prevail. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mrs.  Norrell  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Trimble)  for  today 
through  January  20,  1962,  on  account 
of  oflBcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PATM.^N  for  10  minutes  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Meader,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Meader,  for  10  minutes  today,  va- 
cating his  special  order  for  Tuesday, 
January    16. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Staggers  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  5  minutes,  today,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks,  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pelly  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Barry),  for  20  minutes,  tomorrow. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Reuss  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Ashmore  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 
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Mr.  Van  Zakdt  In  two  instances,  in 
each  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DooLET  In  two  Instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AucHiNCLOss  and  to  include  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Schxrer. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barry)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  DWYTR. 

Mr.  AXGER. 

Mr.  PlLLY. 

Mr.  Glink. 
Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Short. 

•  The  following  Member.s  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ALBERT)  and  to  mclude  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Healet. 

Mr  Zelenko. 

Mr.  COHELAK. 

Mr.  Braoemas. 


SENATE  BILX.  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  followini? 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker  s  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  1745  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Aug\i.st 
9.  1955.  relating  to  the  regu;atlon  of  fares  f'T 
the  transportation  of  schoolchildren  In  tt.o 
District  of  Columhla:  to  the  Committee  rn 
the  District  of  Columbia 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly Cat  12  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m  i 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  January  16,  1982,  at  12  o  clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1529  A  letter  from  the  national  adjutant. 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  transmitting 
reports  and  proceedings  of  the  national 
gathering  held  In  St.  Louis.  Mo  ,  Aug'ist  21- 
25,  1961.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  249,  77th 
Congress  fH.  Doc  No.  304);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  AfTairs. 

1530  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Score t.irv 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Secretary  Oi  Defense  on  the  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961.  pursuant  to  section  279  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1531.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  ihe  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  on  progress  of 
the  flight  training  program  for  the  year  ls)61. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  879,  84th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcw. 

1532,  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  reports  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  Navy  relating 
to  officers  above  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
Army  and  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
Navy  receiving  monthly  flight  pay  for  the 
8-month  period  ending  December  31,  1961, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  301,  79th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


1533.  A  letter  from  the  Georgetown  B.irge, 
Doclc,  Elevator  k  Railway  Co  ,  transmitting 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Georgetown  Barge, 
Dock,  Klevator  Jk  Railway  Co..  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1961.  pursuant  to  the 
act  Incorporating  said  company,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1534.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  re[>ort  on  the  state 
of  the  N.ition's  Capital  Ui  the  Congress  "f 
the  United  Htate.s;  to  the  Committee  on  t.'ie 
District  of  Columbia. 

1535  A  letter  fr^m  the  As.slstant  Gener.il 
Manager,  U.S  Atomic  Energy  C  mmissUii 
traxLsmlttlng  a  report  relating  to  foreign  ex- 
cess property  disposed  of  during  ttscal  yeir 
li)61  by  the  Atomic  Energy  C  inimls.*;'  r.  p'lr- 
su.int  to  soctli>n  404.  63  St.it  3:)R,  40  V  i^  V 
514;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
atlon.s. 

1536  A  letter  from  the  Sergeant  at  Arm.s, 
US  H  "ise  of  Repre.sentatlvps.  tran.spiUtl.'ig 
a  ."Statement  In  writing  exhibiting  the  sev- 
eral sum-i  drawn  by  him  pursuant  to  sectlon.s 
78  and  80  of  title  2,  Unl'ed  Stales  Cxie 
the  application  and  disbursement  of  the 
s'im."<.  and  balances,  if  any.  remaining  In  his 
hand."?,  pursuant  to  title  2.  United  State.s 
C  xle  84,  to  the  C  'mmlttec  on  House  Ad- 
ministration 

1537  A  letter  from  the  Admlnls'r.it'  r, 
Gcnfr;U  Services  Administration,  tr.m.smlt- 
tm^  the  rep'T'  'f  the  .^rchlvNt  -'f  the  Un!te<t 
St.it^s  on  rerord.s  propoeed  for  disposal  un- 
der the  law.  lo  the  Cummu'ee  on  H  i;,-e 
.\clmlr.l.=  fr.itlon 

1M8  A  Witer  from  the  Chalrmin  P<»der:il 
Co.Timunlcatlon.s  Cnmmlssi-'n,  trnrismltf :ng 
a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  ol  f)endlng 
appllr«t!ms  and  he.-u-lng  cisea  In  the  Fed- 
en!  Comm'inlcatlnns  Comm^.sl  ^n  as  of  No- 
vember SO,  \9(i\  pursuant  to  Public  Liw  554. 
82d  Congre.ss;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 

1.5o3  A  let'er  fr^im  the  Chairman,  Federal 
P  '•A"r  C  'm.-nlsslun.  transmitting  the  Annual 
R-'por:  r  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for 
the  n.^cal  year  ending  June  30,  1961;  to  the 
CommlMee  'n  Interstate  and  P  >re!gn  Com- 
merce 

1540  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
sUite  Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
the  7r.th  Annual  Report  of  the  IntersUte 
Commerce  Conunls.«lon  to  the  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1541.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Comml.sslun,  transmitting 
copies  of  certain  final  valuations  of  proper- 
ties of  certiUn  carriers,  pursuant  to  section 
19a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  to  the 
O.nunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

1542  A  letter  from  the  clerk.  US.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  a  statement  of  all 
Judgments  rendered  by  the  US  Court  of 
Claim.s  for  the  year  ended  September  30. 
1961.  pursuant  to  section  791  ic),  title  28 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1543  A  le'ter  from  the  Navy  Cross  corpo- 
ration agent.  Legion  of  Valor,  USA,  Inc  , 
Uansmlttlng  the  financial  statement  of  the 
Leplon  of  Valor.  U.S  A.  Inc.  covering  the 
period  from  August  16,  I960  to  July  31,  1961, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  224.  84th  Congress 
to    the  Committee  on    the  Judiciary. 

1544.  A  letter  from  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istrator. Maritime  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  transmitting  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  and 
Maritime  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
1E)61:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

1545.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  US 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port relating  to  Cini  Service  Commission 
positions  in  grade  08-18.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  854.  84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr    BENNETT   of  Florida: 
H  R.  9638    A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  for  administration 
under   the   act  of   August  25.   1916    (30  Stat 
5,i5  I  ,   a-s  amended  and  supplemented,  dona- 
tions of  encumbered  lands:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AlTalrs. 
By  Mr    BERRY- 
H  R  9639.  A   bUl  to  render  Cuba  refiigces 
eligible  for  adjustment  of  status  under  sec- 
tion 245  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of   1952.  as  amended:   to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  BLITCTl : 
HR.  9640  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  lak^ 
formed  and  to  tie  formed  by  the  Walter  F 
George  lock  and  dam  on  the  Chattahoochee 
River,  Ala  and  Ga.,  bhall  be  known  and  des- 
ignated as  Lake  Roanoke;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Wnrk.s 

By  Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HR  9641  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition 
and  certain  other  expenses  paid  by  him  fc>r 
the  educatl  :i  of  a  dependent  foreign  stu- 
dent at  a  college  or  university  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr    DAGUE 
H  R  9642    A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
c  ■i.ser\atli 'ti   reserve   program,    lo   tlic  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture 
By  Mr    DCL3KI. 
H  R  9643    A  bill  to  Increase  annuities  un- 
der the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act;  to  the 
C    innii^'ee  on   Post  Office   and   ClvU   St'r\lco 
By  Mr    FISHER: 
H  R  9644    A   bill    to   deny    the   use    of   the 
U.S    postal  service  for  the  carriage  of  Com- 
munist political  propaganda;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mrs   GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H  R  0645    A  bill  to  provide  a  credit  against 
the    Individual    Income    tax    for    Individual.^ 
who    m.ake    contributions    or    gifts     to    tlie 
United  Nations,   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr  HAIJ,: 
H  R  9646  A  bill  to  authorize  \l\c  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army. 
N.ivy,  and  .Mr  Force  equipment  and  provide 
certain  services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
for  use  at  the  National  Jamboree  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  to  b«  held  in  1»«4.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr    HARDING: 
H  R.  9047    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  an  amendatory 
contract  with  the  Burley  Irrigation  District 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interim  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KKAKNS: 
H  R  964a    A  blU  to  amend  the  code  of  law 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect  to 
the  admission   of  persons   to  public  exhibi- 
tions,  shows,  performances,  or  plays   In   the 
District  of  Columbia,   to  prohibit   the  radio 
or  television   broadcasting  of  certain  objec- 
tionable matter,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
By  Mr   MAHON: 
H  R  9649    A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
".Kn  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
protection  of  trademarks  used  In  commerce, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  certain  Inter- 
national   conventions,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses",  approved   July  5,   1946,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    NORBLAD: 
H  R  9650    A   bill   to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  convey  certain 
excess  land  together  with  all  buildings  and 
Improvements   thereon,   formerly  designated 
as    the    Columbia   River   Group,   Pacific   Re- 


serve Fleet,  Tongue  Point,  Astoria,  Greg  ,  to 
Clatsop  County,  Oreg;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  OLSKN: 

HR.  9651.  A  bUl  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
b^ifilc  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   PELLT: 

HJl.9652.  A    bill    to    make   more    uniform 
the  laws  governing  the  coastwise  trade  of  the 
United   States;    to   the   Committee   on   Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  PERKINS: 

HR  9653  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  reduction 
of  unemployment  through  the  acceleration 
of  capital  expenditure  programs  of  State  and 
local  public  bodies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  9654  A  bill  to  Include  the  holders 
of  star  route  and  certain  other  contracts  for 
the  carrying  of  mall  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  PILCHER: 

H  R  9655  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  lake 
formed  and  to  be  formed  by  the  Walter  F. 
George  lock  and  dam  on  the  Chattahoochee 
River.  Ala.  and  Oa..  shall  be  known  and 
designated  as  Lake  Roai;oke:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr   ROOSEVELT: 

HJl  9656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended;  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 
as  amended;  and  the  National  Housing  Act, 
as  amended;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  9657.  A  bUl  to  establish  standards 
for  hours  of  work  and  overtime  pay  of  la- 
borers and  mechanics  employed  on  work 
done  under  contract  for.  or  with  the  flnan- 
cial  aid  of.  the  United  States,  for  any  ter- 
ritory, or  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
fur  other  purjxDses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  SLACK: 

H  R  9658.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tiu-y  of  Commerce,  acting  through  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  to  assist  the  States  of 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia 
to  reestablish  their  common  boundaries,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H  R.  0659.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  furnishing  of 
hospital  and  medical  care  (Including  outpa- 
tient treatment)  to  peacetime  veterans  suf- 
fering   from    noncom[>ensable    service-con- 


nected   disabilities;    to    the    Committee    on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
H.R.  9660  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws 
which  apply  In  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
order  to  deny  benefits  under  those  laws  to 
any  corporation,  group,  society,  association, 
or  other  organization  which  In  its  operation 
discriminates  among  Individuals  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  color:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By   Mr.    BROYHILL: 
HR.  9661    A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  pay  for  postal  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
HR  0662.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  pay  for  postal  employees:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  9663.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  pay  for  postal  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  9664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  pay  for  postal  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  0665.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  pay  for  postal  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
HJl.  9664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  pay  for  postal  employees;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills    and    resolutions    were    Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
HJl.  9667.    A    blU    for    the    reUef    of    Chu 
Hyoung    Chun;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
HJl.  9668.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maurice 
Dlran  Sobajian;    to  the  Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky: 
HJl.  0669.   A    blU    for    the   relief   of   MoUy 
Kwauk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
HJl.  9670.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Minerva 
Mae    Ryley;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI  (by  request)  : 
HJl.  9671.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Battlsta  CammaUerl;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


Ey  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HR  9672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amedeo 
Mugno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  9673.    A    blU    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Eurlna  P.  Richards;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
HJl.  9674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sung  Ae 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McPALL: 
H.R.  9675.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Leung  Chi  King;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  9676.    A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Eve 
Banaslak;      to      the     Committee     on      the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O-HARA  of  Ullnols: 
HR.  9677.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ce- 
cilia (Cecylia)  Bonkowskl  Ruminska;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIEHLMAN: 
HR.  9678.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmine 
Trlmarchl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
HJl.  9679.  A   blU   for   the   relief  of  Hlsoe 
Iwata;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
HJl.  9680.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Elizabeth 
Kollolan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  0681.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  William 
Bloom,  also  known  as  WUliam  Blake;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.9682.  A   bUl   for   the  relief   of   Julius 
Szlajmer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 
HJl.  9683.  A    blU    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Luclne  Broussallan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

222.  By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM:  Petition  of 
365  persons  In  several  States  urging  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  stop  the  Red 
maU  subsidy;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

223.  By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE:  Resolution  of 
the  New  York  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on 
Interstate  Cooperation;  to  the  Committee  on 
inibllc  Works. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Addreti  by  Senator  Kachel  ReUtuf  to 
Air  Foliation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

or  CALirosifiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  15,  1962 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
December  7.  I  made  a  speech  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California  in  con- 
nection with  the  California  State  De- 
partment of  Health  weeklong  seminar 
of  air  pollution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  comments  I  made  at  that  time  be 
printed  in  the  Rjecord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMMTTNrrY  Action  roa  Clean  Ant 
(Speech  of  Thomas  H.  Kttchel,  U.S.  Senator. 
before  closing  session  of  Fifth  Annual 
Medical  Conference  on  Air  Pollution  spon- 
sored by  the  California  State  Department 
of  Public  Health,  Thiu-sday,  December  7, 
1961.  at  1:15  p.m.  In  the  Hancock  Audi- 
torium, University  of  Southern  California, 
Los   Angeles) 

The  obnoxlotis  effects  of  the  20th  century 
phenomenon  known  as  smog  have  been  real- 
ized for  more  than  a  decade  and  a  lialf .  The 
possibly  dire  consequences  have  been  a  sub- 
ject of  concern  nearly  that  long. 

As  we  take  cognizance  of  those  facts,  we 
should  recall  that  the  ^rst  murky  occur- 
rences reported  from  Los  Angeles  in  the 
hectic  years  of  World  War  11  were  regarded 
for   quite  some   time  more   as  a  topic  for 


banter  by  comedians  than  as  an  ominous 
warning  that  the  American  people  might 
have  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  benefits  of 
what  we  call  technological  advances  In  our 
mode  of  living  and  our  economy. 

During  the  subsequent  period,  the  serious- 
ness of  air  pollution  has  become  more  fully 
appreciated.  The  holding  of  a  meeting  such 
as  this  Is  a  testimonial  to  an  awareness  In  at 
least  certain  quarters  that  we  cannot  tolerate 
continued  befouling  of  the  atmosphere  which 
Is  essential  to  human  existence,  let  alone 
more  contamination. 

I  can  tell  you — as  one  who  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  efforts  to  obtain  congres- 
sional appreciation  for  the  importance  of  this 
curse — that  it  has  not  been  easy  to  awaken 
persons  not  exposed  to  smog-caused  misery 
and  discomfort  to  the  necessity  of  attacking 
It  on  varied  and  nunierous  fronts.  Still,  It  is 
gratifying  that  since  enactment  of  the  Air 
PoUutlon  Research  Act.  which  I  had  the 
honw  of  introducing  in  Congress  back  in 
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1955,  the  scientific  onslaught  hiis  been 
greatly  stepped  up  and  broader«*d.  I  axn 
pleased  that  over  the  past  7  years,  total  ap- 
propriations by  Congress  to  Federal  agencies 
for  research  and  investigation  have  risen 
from  a  pitiful  level  of  under  |1  million  to 
the  figure  of  $8,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  In 
wi.ich  we  now  are  operating 

Ordinarily,  I  am  loath  to  have  Congress 
t.ike  on  costly  new  programs  especially  when 
Ciovernment  Is  urged  to  foot  the  bill  t'lr 
activities  which  basically  are  a  major  con- 
cern of  private  citizens  and  indus'rles  But 
wnen  the  fundamental  health  and  safety  of 
millions  of  people  is  Jeopardl^^•d  by  a  monster 
with  ever-expanding  grasp.  I  certainly  feel 
that  exf)endltures-  and  substantial  s.inns. 
n<it  mere  token  outlays — by  the  Federil  Gov- 
ernment are  fully  warran'ed  Heir  e.  I  am 
gl  'd  to  have  this  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  that  during  the  time  since  Congress 
agreed  with  me  on  the  urgent  need  for  Fed- 
eral leadership  and  participation  .-iltot,'ether 
more  than  t30  million  has  been  voted  to 
finance  research.  Investigation,  mea^ure- 
nvnt,  observation,  training,  and  other  effort 
u.;der  the  direction  of  the  U  S  Public  Health 
Ser'.  ice 

Now  the  question  arises.  What  has  been 
accomplished?  Along  with  asking  that. 
m.^ny  want  to  know:   Is  It  en  )Ugh? 

I  must  leave  it  to  the  technical  and  scien- 
tific people  to  report  on  their  achievements 
and  progre?s  but  I  can  tell  you  that  there 
seems  to  be  sound  rea.son  for  (>'el;ng  otir 
efforts  to  put  an  end  to  further  pol!utl<"in 
and  then  to  reduce  the  discharge  of  contam- 
inants axe  far  less  than  the  public  welfare 
requires 

This  Is  the  Judgment  of,  amtmg  others, 
the  two  most  recent  occupants  ol  the  White 
Hou.se  Both  Pre.sldent  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Ei.->enhower  have  told  Congress  specifl- 
callv  that  It  is  Imperative  to  bro.iden  our 
programs  and  to  intensify  our  labors  In  the 
air  p')llution  field  In  my  own  capacity  as  a 
legislator.  I  say  it  Is  foolhardy  to  believe  that 
we  are  doing  everything  which  might  be  un- 
dertaken to  protect  ourselves  against  this  In- 
sidious dan^-er  giving  moun'ln^  concern  In 
niore  and  more  places  across  our  Nation 

Lii'ely  there  has  been  wldespre.id  a'lrm, 
bordering  on  Impatience  in  some  neighbor- 
hoods and  certain  strata  of  the  population 
about  the  danger  of  radioactive  fallout 
Such  apprehension  Is  directed  at  an  event 
which — Citxl  willing — may  never  happen. 
Yet.  over  the  course  of  a  year,  .sometimes 
for  prolonged  periods  of  day  after  dav,  often 
recurring  with  exaaperatlm;  frequency,  mil- 
lions and  mi:;,  i'.s  oi  Americans  are  exposed 
repeatedly  to  ;i  d-ingii-r  not  only  with  u.s  but 
growing  m  fierceness  and  extent,  one  which 
may  be  far  more  sen  )us  than  even  the 
gloomiest  among  us  suspect 

On  that  point,  let  me  observe  that  since 
American  eyes  were  opened  to  the  repetitious 
n.-xture  of  Lajs  Angeles  smog  there  h.is  been  a 
spreading  natli'ual  consciou.'^nesd  that  pt)Iiu- 
tlon  In  various  forms  is  alre.idy  causing 
heavy  damage,  both  physical  and  monetary 
in  widely  separated  areas  This  condiUon 
c.innot  be  Ignored 

Here  In  California  alone,  we  have  ob.?erved 
the  symptoms  of  an  undeniably  meii.icmg 
situation  In  such  physically  unhke  com- 
munlMes  as  San  Diego,  the  bay  area,  the 
farming  sections  of  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and 
the  vicinity  of  our  own  State  capital  of 
Sacramento  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
continent,  measurements  this  year  In  the 
National  Capita!  and  Its  environs  In  Virginia 
and  Maryland  brought  frightening  dl.sclosure 
that  concentrations  of  certain  contam- 
inants fortunately  tor  only  brief  periods  and 
at  rather  wide  Intervals^someMrnes  have 
ex'-epded  what  is  tolerable  under  the  regula- 
tions and  standards  devised  for  the  safety  of 
people  In  Los  Angeles. 

.As  a  legislator  whose  voluminous  corre- 
spondence opens  the  eyes  to  multitudlnoua 


conceriis  and  problems  of  Amenc.in  citizens. 
I  can  tell  you  that  In  a  g(xxl  many  parts 
of  our  land  there  Is  a  rising  dem.md  for 
drastic  and  sweeping  action  and  for  speed  m 
taking  It. 

I  am  gratified  that  a  wltle  spertrum  uf  re- 
search projects  has  been  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  authority  of  the 
law  which  t)€ars  my  n.ime  But  It  Is  obvious 
that  we  canmjt  protect  the  peoples  health 
by  confining  our  efforts  to  the  labor. itory  or 
m.ikmg  experiment.-  m  private  I  agree  it  is 
e^iential  to  Investigate  the  physiological 
Consequences  of  exposure  to  smog,  in  order 
to  know  what  elements  must  be  removed 
from  the  atmosphere  so<'jnest  and  t<>  deter- 
mine to  what  degree  we  c.in  tolerate  cerUiln 
emissions.  I  favor  the  establishment  of 
a'mospliere-meiisuring  stations  and  scien- 
tific  analysis  of   specimens  collected 

At  the  same  time.  I  fear  that  preoccupa- 
tion with  purely  scientific  studies  nuiy  lead 
to  an  undesirable  and  avoidable  invocation 
of  needlessly  stringent  regulation.  I  am 
disturbed  about  the  possibility  that  delay 
m  encouraging  otfier  action  may  res'.ilt  in 
Federal  invasion  of  what  I  ch.iracterlstlciilly 
have  deemed  the  jurLsdlctlon  of  municipal 
county,  regional,  and  State  authorities  I 
* ould  very  much  dislike  to  sec  the  person  of 
Uncle  Sam  Clothed  In  a  policeman's  uniform, 
using  the  authority  and  power  of  a  central 
government  to  act  as  a  cop  on  the  l)eat 
oidtTing  incinerators  or  furn.ices  out  of  use 
or  ruling  autoniobUes  off  the  road  Pressure 
for  stern  and  far-reaching  government, il  .n-- 
tlon  exists  and  Is  niountlng,  however 

As  a  sample  of  what  may  be  In  store,  ob- 
ser'.e  the  (julte  momenttjus  step  taken  in 
tills  very  State  Callfornl.i  at  the  moment 
is  on  ttie  verge  of  speclt>lng  the  particular 
types  of  devices  or  gadgets  which  must  be 
attached  to  automotive  vehicles  In  order  to 
prevent  the  discharge  of  tiixlc  elements  in- 
jurious to  humans,  livestock,  growing  things, 
and  even  Inanimate  objects 

Back  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  one  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  Is  sponsoring  a  bill  one 
which  I  am  not  yet  convinced  must  be  en- 
acted to  safegxi.ird  our  people,  but  nevcrtlie- 
less,  a  proposal  with  plausible  appeal  to 
many  whlcli  would  go  a  long  way  in  the 
exercise  of  Federal  police  power  Among 
other  things  that  bill  would  authori/.e 
abatement  procedures  simll.ir  to  those  pro- 
vided In  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
with  Federal  cease-and-desist  orders  and 
Judliial  enforcement  as  the  climax  Unle!:.s 
results  are  aclileved  by  voluntary  measures. 
Including  perfection  and  use  of  devices  to 
li.iwer  contamination,  or  effective  controls  at 
the  community  or  area  level,  the  time  m;iy 
very  well  come  when  Congress  concludes 
that  such  far-reaching  action  is  warranted 

There  Is  a  crying  need  for  more  Interest, 
vtre.iter  expression  of  rcspnimibUitv.  and 
larger  investments  of  ingenuity  In  thl.s  sit- 
u  lUon.  I  am  disturbed  by  many  complaints 
about  fo<;t  dragging,  I  had  hoped  that  in- 
dustry would  display  more  concern  about  its 
part  In  checking  the  growth  of  this  m<jnster 
I  likewise  hoped  I  could  play  a  role  In  stav- 
ing off  precipitate  legislation  which  might  do 
vi'ilence  to  our  concept  of  private  enterprise 
and  initiative  by  working  to  have  C(-)ngress 
put  up  money  for  research  that  might  pave 
the  way  for  voluntary  measures  and  realistic 
local    controls. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  finger  of  susplciou 
about  the  prima.-y  S(jurce  of  the  most  ob- 
jectionable .ur  con'.imm.it.on  Is  directed  at 
motor  vehicles  If  that  Is  so.  It  would  seem 
to  behoove  the  automcjtive  Industry  to  ex- 
pend more  energy  and  to  clamor  persist- 
ently for  guidance,  for  data  and  f.ic's  (ind 
for  Ideas  One  would  think  that  a  segment 
of  the  American  economy  so  Imaginative 
as  to  conceive  and  foster  design  and  produc- 
tion of  conveniences  and  comforts  such  as 
automobile  radios  and  air  conditioners  wouid 
have  been  equally  eager  to  do  everything  po.s- 


sible  '...Ward  reducing  the  amount  uf  aerial 
giirb.ige  overhanging  crowded  city  streets  on 
t(M>  m.my  days 

Here  In  southern  California  we  do  have  an 
encouraging  ex.imple  of  what  can  be  done 
by  public-spirited  industries.  I  am  heartened 
that  our  petroleum  refiners,  the  big  steel 
plant  In  a  neighboring  county  and  assorted 
other  manufacturing  establishments  rccog- 
nlzeti  their  obllg.itions  to  Install  appar.itus 
or  alter  of>erati!.g  methods  so  that  con- 
t.imlnivtlng  dlsch.irges  into  the  atm.>.sphere 
might  be  curt.tUed  In  different  .treas  of  rhe 
N.iilon  such  as  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ,  It  has  Ix-en 
demonstrated  lh.it  similar  steps  were  possl- 
blf  to  promote  the  public  welfare 

Likewise.  California  has  pointed  the  way 
toWiird  sound  and  fair  control  procedures  at 
the  metroptjlitan  area  level.  This  use  of 
governmental  fxjwer  Is  In  accorilance  with 
.Amcrl.-an  traditions  and  Ideals  By  creating 
•or  pollution  control  districts  f<ir  Los  An- 
geles County  and  the  San  Francl.sco  Bay  re- 
gion, the  StatL^  legl.'^^lature  h.is  afforded  a 
inean.s  of  formul.iting  programs  talk^red  to 
fit  peculiar  local  conditions  .md  to  .itt.irk 
particular  local  problems 

Be<-ause  of  the  c  .niplexUy  and  spre.ullng 
blight  of  this  prt>b;em.  there  appears  to  be 
both  room  and  need  lor  greater  consult.iti.  in 
and  collaboration  m  effort^)  at  Its  solution 

M.my  agencies  of  government  at  different 
levels,  along  with  indus'rles  and  busines.ses 
whoRe  products  .md  per.itivms  m.ay  Ix?  f.ic- 
tor»  In  or  .iffe~ted  bv  air  pollution  and 
scientific  and  civic  a.s.soii.itlons,  undoubtedly 
could  benefit  then-se!\es  and  advance  the 
cause  of  cleaner  air  by  sw.tpplng  knowledge. 
evaluating  Ide.as.  and  (h.irtmg  remedl.il 
cr)urscs  along  which  all  might  travel 

A  real  desire  to  give  practical  application 
•  I  findings  of  researchers  and  Investitr.itors 
cou'.d  open  the  way  to  concrete  achieve- 
ments .md  thus  be  .i  b.>on   to  maiikind 

Progress  along  these  lines  should  be 
stepped  up  In  the  hope  of  accelerating  it, 
I  twice  have  Introduced  in  Congress  legis- 
lation which  I  feel  would  be  helpful  to  all 
with  a  stake  fuul  duty  in  remedying  this 
Condition  existing  .so  widely  today  I  am 
committed  to  strengthening  the  leadership 
r  .le  of  the  .Vatl  n.il  Government,  as  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Elsenhower  reccm- 
mt  tided  To  my  regret,  while  the  Senate 
twice  has  approved  this  legl.slatlon,  there  has 
l>cen  no  committee  consideration  and  con- 
•equently  n-^  flo  r  a.'ti.m  m  the  H  nise  of 
Representatives  I  deplore  such  delay  and 
trust  that  the  next  session  In  19fi2  will  find 
our  colleagues  in  the  other  Chamber  more 
disposed  to  give  added  Impetus  to  Federal 
activities  and  efforts. 

My  projvisal  is  no  panacea  Its  enactmeiit 
wmild  not  retult  In  overnlgh*  ellmln.it ion 
of  the  ehemlcal  fumes  and  other  conram- 
InanUs  whl'h  are  .^u.-ifH-c'ed  of  mnklng  br.in- 
chial  di.se.'i.'es  more  acute,  of  causing  fruit*-- 
and  vegetables  to  shrivel,  of  bringing  on 
tears  nnd  CfUighlng,  of  lowering  downtown 
visibility  But  I  do  consider  n  ImiH-r.itlve 
and  highly  desirable  Therefore  I  solicit  your 
help  In  overcf)mlng  the  apathy  which  has 
st<i!led  It  in  the  other  brtmch  of  Cnngre«s 

Hru-fiy,  this  bill  Would  broaden  our  knoui- 
edfc!e  of  the  scope  ar.d  nature  of  air  pollution 
problems  and  give  Impetus  tn  my  thought 
th.it  there  Is  a  great  potential  In  voluntary 
action  by  informed  pecjple  It  would  not  put 
Uncle  Sam  In  the  role  of  a  ci  p  on  the  beat 
but  It  would  have  him  [>olntlng  the  way  as 
a  guide  and  f. .rusii;g  utumtlon  on  the  need 
f.)r  practical  measure" 

The  legislation  which  I  «»y  has  Senate 
approval  and  Is  j>ending  In  the  House  would 
empower  the  .'^ecreUry  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and,  under  him.  the  Surgeon 
Gener  il  t,,  ,  .i\\  conferences,  hold  hearings, 
and  make  liuestigatlons  whenever  requested 
by  State  or  local  officials  or  whenever  he  be- 
lieves such  moves  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
poie  of  ascertaining  all  relevant  facts  about 
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major  pollution  problems  which  may  affect 
or  be  of  concern  to  American  communities 
or  which  are  interstate  in  extent  or  charac- 
ter The  contemplated  hearing  boards  would 
make  reports  with  recommendations  but.  In 
resi^ct  for  the  concept  of  limiting  the  exer- 
cise of  what  are  considered  police  powers, 
Uielr  conclusions,  findings,  and  suggestions 
wouid  not  be  binding  or  imposed  upon  any 
person,  agency,  or  organization. 

This  Is  a  nuuimum  next  step  forward,  In 
my  estimation.  It  Is  a  reasonable  one  and 
It  has  been  advocated  by  two  different  ad- 
ministrations In  Washington. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Congress  Is  awaiting 
reporu  on  a  so-called  crash  investigation 
Into  the  part  motor  vehicles  play  in  air  pol- 
luUon  Within  the  next  year  a  compre- 
hensive report  is  due  from  the  U.S  Public 
Health  Service,  resulting  from  studies  car- 
ried on  with  funds  which  I  was  privileged 
first  to  Induce  Congress  to  appropriate  In 
order  that  the  Schenck  Act  would  not  be  a 
meaningless  collection  of  words  on  the  stat- 
ute books  Tills  report  may  have  far-reach- 
ing slgnir.cance  and  Implications  It  may 
result  in  greater  public  demand  that  Uncle 
Sam  do  Fomethlng  In  the  role  of  policeman. 
It  may  give  rise  to  proposals  that  the  Con- 
gress lay  diwn  standards  of  air  purity  under 
the  Interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  public  welfare  concepts  of  using 
Federa.  authority  as  It  h.-^s  done  in  the  field 
involving   foods   and  drugs. 

We  have  come  a  good  distance  since  the 
first  feeble  moves,  back  In  1954.  to  have  the 
Federal  O  irernment  take  Dart  in  the  war  on 
smog  I  regret  that  progress  has  not  been 
greater  thnt  action  has  t»een  slow  At  the 
same  time  I  feel  we  have  reason  to  be  some- 
what en:'ouraged  by  developments  since 
President  El.'senhower  set  up  at  my  urging 
7  years  aeo  the  Ad  Hoc  Interdepartmental 
C.)mmltt.ee  on  Community  Air  Pollution 
Problems.  There  Is  no  denying  the  inescap- 
able necessltv  of  seeing  that  our  vaunted  In- 
dustrialization and  mechanization  and  tech- 
nical progress  do  not  chc  ke  off  the  supply  of 
air  we  once  thought  limitless  and  inex- 
haustible 

A  cor-.ferenre  such  af  this  Is  evidence  of  a 
spreading  awareness  of  the  need  and  wide 
responsibility  for  grappling  with  a  menace  of 
grave  proportions.  I  trust  that  among  its 
result*  will  he  constructive  Indications  to  the 
Congress  of  additional  legislative  stepw  to 
lmpn)ve  the  protection  of  our  people  against 
polluted  air  I  trust  that  it  will  intensify 
the  determination  of  all  attending  to  fight 
as  vigorously  as  they  are  capable  to  awaken 
all  elements  of  our  people  about  the  Impor- 
tance of  overcoming  the  probiem. 


Sam  Raybam:  Friend  and  Statesman 


EXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or  wrw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOU.'=E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  15.  1962 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sam 
Rayburn  was  a  man  whose  qualities 
radiated  in  spite  of  his  quiet  nature. 
He  i.s  prcatly  missed  by  all  who  knew 
him.  and  tiiroughout  the  country,  even 
by  those  who  did  not  have  the  privilege 
of  knowing  him  jjersonally.  I  consider 
it  a  high  honor  to  have  served  in  the 
House  with  Mr.  Sam  as  Speaker.  He 
was  a  pood  friend  as  well  as  a  great 
statesman. 

His  friendsliip  can  be  truly  appreci- 
ated only  by  those  who  knew  him.    His 


statesmanship,  however,  is  evident  to 
anyone  who  has  lived  through  tne 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  Eisenhower  admin- 
istrations and  this  first  year  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  or  to  anyone  in 
future  times  who  studies  those  signifi- 
cant years.  Few  men  will  leave  an  im- 
print as  large  as  Mr.  Sam's. 


Labor  Unions  Versus  Pablic  Interest  in 
Defense   Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

OF    NlBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  lATlVES 

Monday.  January  15.  1962 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  bills  which  I  introduced 
on  the  opening  day  of  Congress,  which  1 
sincerely  believe  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  defense  effort. 

One  of  the  bills,  H.R.  9555.  would  pro- 
hibit strikes  by  employees  employed  in 
certain  strategic  defense  facilities,  such 
as  missile  sites,  and  so  forth.  The  sec- 
ond, H.R.  9554,  would  amend  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  prohibit  certain  activities  of 
labor  organizations  in  restraint  of  trade. 

These  bills  are  identical  to  the  two 
introduced  last  September  by  Senator 
John  L.  McClellan,  of  Arkansas,  chair- 
man of  the  Permanent  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee.  Hearings  held 
by  this  committee  last  April  and  May 
showed  tliat  a  series  of  strikes,  work 
stoppages,  featherbedding  and  other  in- 
efficient and  uneconomical  practices  and 
abuses  at  Cape  Canaveral,  Vandenberg 
and  other  missile  bases  and  defense 
establishments,  had  most  certainly 
harmed  our  defense  efforts.  The  reve- 
lations brought  out  during  the  course  of 
these  investigations  were  truly  shocking 
and  astounding. 

In  a  speech  given  last  September  by 
D?puty  Secretary  of  Defense  Roswell  L. 
Oilpatric.  before  the  National  Security 
Industrial  Association — which  is  made 
up  of  defense  contractors — I  note  that 
he  stated  'the  country  has  a  right  to 
demand  of  both  defense  industry  and 
defense  establishments  a  higher  level  of 
efficiency."  I  agree  with  this  statement. 
I  feel  the  country  has  a  right,  and  I  feel 
the  Congress  has  a  duty,  to  follow  up 
this  demand  by  considering  and  passing 
legislation  which  will  put  the  necessary 
teeth  into  the  laws  which  will  help 
provide  this  high  level  of  efficiency. 
While  the  Missile  Sites  Labor  Commis- 
sion, set  up  by  President  Kennedy  on 
May  26,  1961 — after  the  revealing  story 
of  missile  site  abuses  by  some  labor 
groups  had  become  public — admittedly 
has  done  a  fine  and  effective  job.  and  has 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  abuse  of  our 
defense  program  to  a  great  extent,  this, 
in  my  opinion,  is  merely  a  stopgap  meas- 
ure, depending  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  promises  of  some  labor  leaders,  or 
voluntary  compliance,  to  lessen  and  pre- 
vent such  abuses.    Promises,  as  we  all 


know,  are  like  piecrust — easily  broken. 
A  few  hotheads  in  labor,  just  as  a  few 
hotheads  in  management,  can  too  easily 
and  quickly  undo  all  the  good  which  men 
of  integrity  and  honor  have  brought 
about. 

I  noted  further,  in  an  article  published 
in  the  Washington  Star  last  October  10, 
that  Secretary  Goldberg,  commenting 
upon  the  progress  made  by  the  Commis- 
:ion,  pointed  out  that  while  strikes  idled 
workers  at  missile  and  space  sites  for 
1.136  man-days  in  September  1961,  this 
strike  ro'-ord  was  better  than  the  4  979 
:m  -i-days  lost  in  September  1960— be- 
frrc  establishment  of  the  Missile  Sites 
Labor  Cemmission — and  said  "it  is  too 
iiieh  in  view  of  the  critical  importance 
to  the  Nation  of  our  missile  and  space 
programs." 

While  I  full  well  realize  Secretary 
Goldberg  was  not  suggesting  that  the 
r/^issile  Sites  Labor  Commission  be  dis- 
solved, I  believe  and  feel  certain  many 
other  Members  of  Congress  will  agree 
with  me,  that  we  should  exercise  our 
responsibilities,  as  representatives  of  our 
people,  to  pass  legislation  which  can 
insure  the  highest  level  of  efficiency 
needed  in  our  defense  effort.  The  pub- 
lic deserves,  and  has  a  right  to  this 
insurance,  and  we  would  be  remiss  if 
we  did  not  bend  every  effort  to  pro- 
vide it. 

I,  of  course,  have  been  queried  as  to 
the  likelihood  or  possibility  that  such 
legislation  would  be  given  consideration 
by  the  present  administration.  Let  me 
say  that  I  feel  President  Kennedy  should 
be  more  than  willing  to  give  his  political 
blessing  to  such  proposals,  in  view  of 
several  statements  he  made  while  run- 
ning for  the  office  of  President,  regard- 
ing our  "missile  lag."  Let  me  give  you 
two  examples  from  the  printed 
"Speeches  of  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Presidential  Campaign  of  1960."  ■  Here 
is  a  quote  from  a  speech  made  before 
the  VFW  Convention  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
where  he  said : 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  we  are 
falling  behind — behind  In  our  schedules,  be- 
hind in  our  needs,  behind  the  Russians  in 
our  rate  of  progress.  The  missile  lag  looms 
larger  and  larger  ahead  •  •  •  we  need  to 
put  our  Strategic  Air  Command  on  an  air 
alert  and  under  wide  dispersal.  Improve  our 
systems  of  continental  defense,  step  up  our 
antisubmarine  warfare  effort.  Increase  the 
thrust  of  our  rocket  engines,  harden  our 
missile  bases   •    •   *. 

In  a  speech  made  at  KLittanning,  Pa., 
on  October  15,  1961.  Candidate  Kennedy 
said: 

I  believe  that  the  present  rate  of  growth 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  military  strength, 
particularly  in  long-range  missiles.  Is  greater 
than  ours,  and  while  I  believe  that  today 
the  United  States  Is  secure,  I  believe  there 
is  a  danger  In  1962,  1963,  and  1964,  that  un- 
less we  move  ahead  at  a  greater  rate,  we 
won't  meet  it  •   •   •. 

In  adding  up  these  statements,  and 
the  facts  as  developed  during  the  in- 
vestigations by  Senator  McCubllan,  it 
becomes  painfully  apparent  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  pamper  one  segment  of 
our  population  at  the  expense  of  the 
security  of  our  Nation.  These  legislative 
propxjsals  should  not  be  construed  as  a 
criticism  of  labor  as  a  whole,  any  more 
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than  antitrust  legislation  ol  the  past 
should  be  considered  as  criticism  of  busi- 
ness or  management  as  a  whole 

I  believe  it  is  important  for  the  Con- 
yress  to  consider  and  pass  this  legisla- 
tion, and  for  the  President  to  join  m 
this  effort.  We  must  remember  that 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  m  a 
race  for  survival  as  a  free  nation  This 
situation  is  not  one  of  our  choosing  and 
we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  neither 
is  our  defense  eflfort.  The  work  on  mis- 
sile sites  and  defense  installations  us 
critical  in  the  final  determination  of 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  main- 
tains its  present  military  superiority 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  see  their  way  clear  to  join  in 
consideration  and  passage  of  this,  or 
similar  legislation. 


comin,.^  year  and  as  the  senators  repre- 
,(■1111. ly  two  uf  my  three  counties  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District.  Atlantic 
and  Cape  May  Counties.  I  am  lookln^; 
forward  to  our  cooperation,  which  has 
been  so  sitadfast  and  helpful  to  me  in 
my  4  years  in  Congress. 


A  Parallel  in  Leadership 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  15.  1962 

Mr  GLENN  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Wednesday,  the  House  installed  a  new 
Speaker  and  Majority  Leader  Both 
John  W  McCormack  and  Carl  Albert 
are  capable  and  experienced  legislators — 
dedicated  to  our  form  of  government 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people  The 
Democratic  majority  did  well  in  its 
choice  of  these  two  Members. 

A  parallel  exists  in  my  State  of  New 
Jersey  where,  on  last  Tuesday,  the  State 
senate  installed  a  new  president  of  the 
senate  and  majority  leader,  except  both 
are  Republicans,  but  apart  from  party 
affiliations,  the  similarity  remains 
Frank  S.  Farley,  the  new  president  of  the 
.senate,  and  Charles  W.  Sandman,  the 
majority  leader,  are  capable  and  ex- 
perienced legislators.  Senator  Farley  of 
Atlantic  County  has  served  as  State 
senator  for  over  20  years,  and  has  been 
a  dedicated  pu'blic  servant  all  of  his 
adult  life.  He  is  an  acknowledged  Re- 
publican leader  in  South  Jersey,  and  has 
iTsceived  many  honors  for  a  host  of  ac- 
complishments. His  political  motif  has 
al'vays  been  good  Kovernment  and  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  He  has  never  for- 
tcotten  the  training  of  his  youth  as  a 
member  of  one  of  the  fine  old  families 
of  Atlantic  City,  and  is  always  kind,  con- 
siderate, and  fair  in  his  associations 
with  his  colleagues  and  constituents 

Senator  Sandman,  the  new  majority 
leader,  is  a  man  of  great  fortitude  borne 
of  good  training  and  experience  in  gov- 
ernment. As  the  senator  representing 
a  .small  county,  he  has  had  to  battle  with 
the  political  leaders  from  the  large  coun- 
ties, and  has  always  fared  well  in  the 
result  and  gained  stature  at  the  same 
time  He.  too,  is  a  patient,  kindly  man 
with  a  convincing  manner  that  pleases 
and  placates  all  who  come  in  touch  with 
him 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  is.  indeed, 
fortunate  in  having  these  fine  officials 
directing  the  .senate  during  the  forth- 


Remarks  of  Congressman  Edwin  B. 
Dooley  at  Assembly  of  Rye,  N.Y., 
Junior  and  Senior  Hifh  School 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  I IVKS 
Mondav   January  15.  1962 

Mr  DOOLKY  Mr  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 14.  1961  I  had  the  pleasant  op- 
portunity of  addre.sMni,'  moie  than  1.000 
students  at  the  Rye  Junior  and  Senior 
Hieh  School  in  my  district  of  Westches- 
ter County,  N.Y. 

The  attitude.  respon.-ivene.s.s  und  con- 
duct of  the  students  of  that  institution 
was  most  impressive  and  admirably  re- 
flected the  fine  leadership  of  the  princi- 
pal. Miss  Elizabeth  Brown,  and  the 
t  achers  there 

The  text  of  my  remarks  follows: 

Rfmarks  bt  Congres,sman  Edwin  B  LKioley 
Rye  Junior  ,\nd  Senior  Hk.h  S<  hooi,  Ryf 
N  Y     December  14    1961 

I  iini  honored  to  have  bf^n  ;:i\itf<l  to  p.ir- 
•icipate  in  your  assembly  progruni  this  morn- 
ing I  am  e.specially  indebted  to  your  prin- 
cipal lor  afTording  me  this  opportunity 

I  stand  before  you  with  mixed  emotions 
On  the  one  hand.  I  am  grateful  for  tlie  op- 
portunity to  exchange  greetmg.s  with  my 
younger  con.=  tituent.s.  for  to  do  so  is  always 
an  enriching  experience  T(K)  frequently, 
students  are  llnuted  to  visualizink;  their  Fed- 
er.U  Government  and  Representatives  in 
W.ishmgton  through  the  pages  of  their  so- 
cial studies  biMjks  If  time  permitted.  I 
Would  like  to  vist  every  high  .si-hool  m  this 
area,  for  It  is  young  men  and  women  like 
yourselves  wh(j6e  future  destinies  are  n;  i.st 
affected  by  the  legislative  decisions  made  m 
Wu.shington 

On  the  other  hand,  because  of  the  nature 
'->t  the  subject,  this  Is  perhaps  the  iii'iet 
a.fflcult  speech  I  have  ever  been  called  u;><.in 
*...>  deilver 

About  3  weeks  ago  a  petition  which  orig- 
In.itcd  here  at  Rye  High  School  wa.s  brought 
t.)  my  attention  It  was  addre.ssed  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  your  United  N.itions  Delegate 
AUlai  Stevenson,  your  two  New  York  Sena- 
tors, and  myself  Although  some  of  you  in 
this  auditorium  did  not  su-n  l^,  I  am  sure  at 
least  some  portions  of  it  expres.sed  the  sen- 
timents of  all 

After  citing  your  apprehension  over  the 
possible  effects  here  in  Rye  of  a  nuclear 
attack  on  New  York  City  you  said,  and  I 
quote.  "We  want  to  live  We  want  a  peace- 
ful world,  where  we  can  learn,  and  play  and 
work,  and  enjoy  the  go<xl  things  in  the  world 
as  we  know  it  now.  We  think  young  peo- 
ple everywhere  want  these  things  too  And 
we  believe   that  it  Is  your  wish,   too  " 

Although  those  words  originated  with  yon, 
the  sentiments  are   Indeed   universal 

I  have  not  come  here  to  say  you  have 
nothing  to  fear.  To  do  so  would  be  an  in- 
sult to  your  knowledge  of  current  events 
The  fears  of  all  of  ua  are  perhaps  one  of  the 
stabilizing  forces  In  the  world  today     It  was 


a  t)enevoIent  Almighty  who  Instilled  fear 
in  the  heart  of  man  and  b«a8t  alike,  for 
this  wa«  to  be  the  primary  force  In  their 
survival  But  unlike  the  beaat,  man  was 
endowed  with  more  noble  emotions  to  the 
end  that  he  ha«  had  to  learn  to  under- 
stand his  fears 

With  much  Justification,  you  and  I  may 
feel  we  are  living  In  the  darkest  and  most 
perilous  days  of  history,  when  loo  few  of  our 
.-icuMUiJic  achievements  are  harnessed  for 
peaceful  purposes  Nevertheless.  I  some- 
times Wonder  if  the  dangers  of  our  times, 
inak'nified  by  more  rapid  communication.*!. 
hi«ve  not  blurred  our  vision  of  the  past. 
Man  has  always  lived  with  fear 

From  the  Egyptian  enslavement  of  the 
(  hildren  of  Israel  to  the  slaughter  of  Chris- 
tians m  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  fear  for 
survuul  did  not  deter  the  growth  of  the 
great  western  religions.  Prom  the  outnum- 
bered ranks  of  Lexington  to  the  battle  of 
nticlis  and  stones  against  tanks  in  Budapest, 
fear  did  not  dampen  man's  yearning  desire 
tt>r  dignity  and  independence 

Pear  of  a  mysterious  continent,  savage 
Iiidi.ms.  iind  cold  winter  winds  did  not  dis- 
iour;ine  tiioso  brave  men.  women,  and  chil- 
Uren  from  settling  in  America  Pear  Is  In 
tlu-  mind  uf  Astronaut  Commander  Glenn 
but  it  will  not  alter  his  desire  for  accom- 
plishing a  higher  ideal,  that  of  challenging 
the  mysteries  of  space 

But  .some  of  you  may  be  saying  to  your- 
selves, these  people  are  all  nobler  than  I 
I'erh.ips.  but  I  wonder  how  many  of  you 
in  your  younger  years  sustained  a  blcxxly 
11  >se  against  uneven  odds  when  you  felt 
you  were  in  the  right?  How  many  will  risk 
the  temporary  disgrace  of  failure  rather 
ttian   cheat   on   an  exam? 

S<j  u  is  m  the  world  today  We  must 
never  betray  our  moral  principles  strictly 
in   tlie  name  of  survival. 

Your  petition  concludes  with   the  appeal 
and   I   quote.   "We   urge  you   to  listen   to  us 
and  to  start  to  take  the  steps  necessary  for 
world   disarmament    and   permanent    peace 
I  wonder  if  those  of  you  who  signed  the  peti- 
ti  III     appreciate     the    significance    of     those 
words. 

When  you  asked  your  President  to  start  ' 
Ui  Uxke  the  steps  necessary  for  peace,  you 
were  asserting  that  the  United  States  had 
II'  it  vet  done  so 

I  disagree  Although  you  were  too  young 
■  remember,  there  was  a  time  when  your 
iiov,.rnmpnt  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  atomic 
we.tp<in.«  During  that  period — In  1&46  to 
be  s|)ecific  former  President  Truman  en- 
dorsed a  plan  that  was  submitted  to  the 
tinted  Nations  by  one  of  our  greatest  living 
Ameri'itns  Bernard  Baruch.  This  would  have 
turned  over  all  phases  of  atomic  develop- 
ment ti>  an  agency  of  the  United  Nations 
Russia  rejected  the  offer.  Eight  years  later 
:  Tiner  PrebUient  Ei.'ienhower  submitted  his 
o;)en  skies  propisHl  to  the  United  Nations. 
wi'.Kh  would  have  laid  open  to  the  pene- 
tr.itiiig  aerial  camera  lens  any  possible  mlli- 
t.iry  buildup,  either  nuclear  or  conventional 
This.  too.  was  rejected.  These  and  many 
other  offers  for  effective  arms  control  were 
made  by  the  United  StaU's  from  a  position 
oi  .strength,  not  vieakncss. 

While  I  disagree  with  this  part  of  your 
petition.  I  think  it  Is  very  slgnlflcant  that 
here  in  Rye.  N  Y  ,  there  are  at  least  280  high 
.school  students  who  freely  express  dissatis- 
faction with  their  Government's  efforts  for 
World  dl.sarniament 

In  Russia,  your  contemporaries  of  high 
school  age  would  never  do  likewise.  Because 
there  is  virtually  no  public  discussion  of 
governmental  policy  either  on  the  radio,  in 
the  nev^spapers,  or  among  adults  in  the  home, 
these  young  people  have  been  convinced  their 
Government  seeks  peace,  that  It  has  been 
forced  Into  warlike  preparations  only  by 
h(jetlle  and  aggressive  acts  of  the  Western 
Powers       Por    this    reason    above    all    others 
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Soviet  young  people  will  blindly  exert  any 
effort  their  leaders  require  of  them. 

We  have  in  the  world  today  two  opposing 
systems,  each  capable  of  destroying  the  other, 
where  the  people  of  one  are  satisfied  their 
Government  can  do  no  wrong,  and  where 
the  people  of  the  other  are  traditionally 
skeptical  of  the  performance  of  their 
leaders. 

In  Communist  countries,  only  a  chosen 
few  can  depose  a  leader  either  by  a  bullet 
or  other  brutal  means;  In  the  United  States 
your  parents  can  eliminate  those  of  va  in 
public  office  through  their  ballots.  In  Rtissla, 
through  Ignorance,  the  people  are  satisfied 
with  the  efforts  of  their  leaders  for  world 
peace;  In  the  United  States,  through  spirited 
discussion,  our  people  feel  too  much  effort 
cannot  be  exerted. 

Yet,  freedom  of  discussion  and  action  Is  a 
trust.  Our  criticism  should  always  meet  the 
test  of  being  constructive.  On  grave  Issues 
such  as  nuclear  testing  and  disarmament  we 
should  always  strive  for  unity  of  action  and 
purpose,  while  reserving  the  right  as  freemen 
to  criticize  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
weaken  the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  strength  of  a  country  rests  with  the 
strength  of  the  individual.  Just  as  light 
dispels  darkness,  understanding  dispels 
panic.  As  panic  destroys  the  person,  so  also 
can  It  destroy  government. 

President  Kennedy  recognized  this  when. 
In  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  he 
warned  the  Nation  that  "we  shall  have  to 
test  anew  whether  a  Nation  organized  and 
governed  such  as  ours  can  endure." 

It  is  a  test  we  have  met  many  times  before. 
With  your  support,  I  am  confident  we  will 
meet  that  test  again. 

May  you  all  have  a  very  happy  holiday. 


The  Economic  Outlook  for  1962 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  15,  1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion, going  ahead  at  a  moderate  rate  of 
progress,  can  look  sihead  to  1962,  accord- 
ing to  predictions,  as  a  year  of  oppor- 
tunity and  advancement — and,  yes,  of 
challenge. 

In  a  weekend  broadcast  over  Wiscon- 
sin radio  stations.  I  was  privileged  to  re-, 
fleet  upon  some  of  the  major  features  of 
the  economic  picture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts of  the  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senatoz  Wilxt 

The  Nation — with  the  dawn  of  1962 — can 
look  ahead  optimistically  to  a  fairly  good 
year  of  economic  progress. 

As  of  now,  the  economy  Is  turning  out: 
A  record  volume  of  goods  and  services,  esti- 
mated at  a  rate  of  $540  billion  annually; 
(>eak  Income  of  $420  billion,  with  about 
67  million  workers  employed;  and  a  gen- 
erally brightening  outlook  In  many  fields. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Nation  Is  rolling 
along  at  a  moderately  good  pace,  however, 
a  microsopic  analysis  still  reveals  dark  spots 
In  the  economic  picture. 

In  agriculture,  for  example,  the  American 
farmers — Including  Wisconsin  dairymen — 
are  still  experiencing  prices  of  farm  prod- 


ucts too  low  In  relation  to  thtf  price  of 
equipment,  labor,  taxes,  and  other  farm  ex- 
penses; deplorably  low  income  of  85  cents 
per  hour — compared  with  $2.39  per  hour  for 
workers  in  manufacturing  industries;  and 
surpluses  that  still  weigh  as  a  liability — not. 
an  asset — on  the  economy. 

The  labor  picture,  also  is  clouded.  De- 
spite upsurges  in  the  general  economy, 
there  are  still  about  4  million  unemployed 
(including  about  70,000  in  Wisconsin).  The 
major  categories  include  manufacturing, 
agriculture,  construction,  and  other  fields. 

Unless  this  situation  is  corrected  rapidly, 
the  high  rate  of  unemployment  will  not  only 
have  tragic  effects  for  the  jobless  workers 
and  their  families,  but  will  also  be  a  drag- 
ging millstone  on  the  overall  economy. 

What  is  needed?  A  microscopic  analysis 
of  the  causes  of  unemployment,  such  as: 
Reduced  output  of  an  Industry;  displace- 
ment because  of  automation;  slowdowns  be- 
catise  of  imports  taking  over  markets  from 
U.S.  producers;  and  changing  trends  in  the 
economy.  Following  such  an  analysis,  the 
job  will  be  to  evolve  specific  plans,  Industry 
by  Industry,  for  Improving  the  economic 
outlook. 

The  Government,  too,  must  play  a  responsi- 
ble roll  in  promoting  economic  progress  by 
(a)  Reform  of  the  tax  laws  to  spur — not 
stunt — growth  and  progress;  (b)  restricting 
Federal  expenditures  to  absolute  essentials; 
and  (c)  encouraging  expansion  of  Job-creat- 
ing enterprises  to  assure  not  only  adequate 
revenue  and  a  balanced  budget,  but  also 
provide  a  real  stimulus  to  an  overall  econ- 
omy. 

The  ogre  of  Inflation,  however,  remains  a 
threat  and  danger  to  the  economy.  In  free 
enterprising  Government  cooperative  efforts 
to  promote  a  faster  rate  of  progress,  then,  we 
must  guard  against  ballooning  inflation — an 
economic  evil  that  hits  hardest  the  folks  in 
the  moderate-to-low  Income  brackets. 

OFTIMISM KEY    TO    ECONOMIC    OUTLOOK 

Progress  in  our  economy,  also,  depends  to 
a  tremendous  degree  up>on  optimism  and 
confidence  In  our  economy  by  you,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  America. 

Now,  Is  there  a  justification  for  such  con- 
fidence and  optimism?  In  my  judgment — 
yes,  absolutely  yes. 

In  the  past,  unfortunately,  there  have 
been  mistaken — and  sometimes  ridiculous 
and  irresponsible — efforts  ( both  at  hc«ne  and 
abroad)  to  categorize  our  economy  as  second 
rate. 

The  economic  facts  of  world  life,  however, 
demonstrate  that  this  is  far  from  the  truth. 

Let's  cite  some  examples:  First,  compari- 
son with  Communist  progress.  Today,  the 
United  States — as  mentioned — has  a  GNP 
rate  of  about  $540  billion  annually.  Accord- 
ing to  best  estimates  available,  this  Is  way 
ahead  of  the  combined  output  of  all  the 
Communist  countries — valued  at  $350  bil- 
lion annually.  The  Red  bloc  includes  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  Communist  China,  Czecho- 
slovakia. East  Germany.  Hungary,  North 
Korea,  North  Vietnam,  Outer  Mongolia, 
Poland,  Rumania,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Second,  what  about  competition  with  free- 
world  nations?  Again,  the  United  States  is 
way  out  front.  Annually,  our  production  far 
exceeds — in  fact,  about  doubles — the  com- 
bined output  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, France,  Canada,  and  Italy. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  the  American 
people  should.  In  my  judgment,  be  abso- 
lutely out  of  i>atlence  with — In  fact.  Irritated 
with — the  economic  pesslmistu  who,  for 
whatever  motives,  downgrade  otir  economic 
progress  and  accomplishment.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  justification  either  for  political 
or  economic  shortsightedness  in  underselling 
our  country. 

From  these  comparisons,  then,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  we  are  not  in  danger  of  being  Im- 
mediately overtaken  either  by  the  Commu- 
nists or   non-Communist   nations — although 


we  cannot  disregard  such  competition.  The 
long-range  efforts  of  the  economy,  then, 
should  be  zeroed  in  on  such  targets  as  (1) 
providing  the  goods  and  services  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  growing  186  million  population- 
expanding  at  the  rate  of  3  million  a 
year;  (2)  creating  the  Jobs  necessary  for  our 
labor  force,  growing  at  25,000  a  week;  (3) 
strengthening  the  economy  to  enable  it  to 
bear  the  burden  of  an  ever-growing  Federal 
budget — including  skyrocketing  costs  for 
defense  amounting  to  about  $50  billion  an- 
nually; and  (4)  promoting  economic  prog- 
ress— not  just  in  res;>onEe  to  competition 
from  abroad,  but,  rather,  to  live  up  to  the 
great  traditions  and  particularly  the  poten- 
tial of  our  free  economy — the  mightiest  pro- 
duction system  in  the  history  of  the  world. 


The  Railroad  Industry  Needs  Help  From 
G>iifress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  15,  1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
fall  the  Railroad  Transportation  Insti- 
tute held  its  annual  meeting  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  on  October  24  and  25.  The. 
institute,  organized  7  years  ago,  is  edu- 
cational in  purpose  and  provides  a  forum 
for  the  discussion  or  mutual  problems 
and  trends  in  transportation  and  for  con- 
sideration of  new  techniques  and  devel- 
opments in  regulatory  law  and  practice. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  first  day's  session  of 
the  institute  on  October  24,  at  which 
time  I  delivered  the  following  address : 

The  Railroad  Indxtstet  Needs  Help  From 
Congress 

(Address   by    the   Honorable    James    E.    Van 

Zandt,  of  Pennsylvania,  before  the  Rail- 
road Transportation  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa.,  October  24, 1961,  10  ajn.) 

I  appreciate  the  honor  of  the  invitation 
to  address  this  gathering  of  experts  in  rail- 
road transportation. 

As  you  all  know,  I  am  an  old  railroader. 

Although  no  longer  actively  engaged  in 
railroading,  I  have  retained  my  Interest  In 
the  Industry. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  am  intensely 
concerned  with  whatever  affects  the  welfare 
of  this  Nation. 

Transportation  not  only  affects  the  wel- 
fare of  everyone  in  the  United  States — it  is 
the  foundation  on  which  an  Industrial  civili- 
zation such  as  our  is  built — and  without 
which  it  could  not  continue. 

During  the  years  when  this  Nation  was 
expanding  from  the  east  coast  to  develop 
the  vast  areas  to  the  Pacific,  railroads  were 
the   prime  movers  of   goods  and  people. 

For  many  years  railroads  and  common 
carriers  were  synon3nnous. 

Now  there  are  other  common  carriers — 
and  much  of  the  Nation's  transportation  Is 
by  private  means  as  well. 

The  motor  vehicle  and  modern  highways 
have  increased  the  mobility  of  an  already 
mobile  people. 

The  jet  age — with  its  ultramodern  air- 
craft and  service  facilities — has  reduced 
travel  almost  to  the  status  of  commuting. 

But  despite  these  new  modes  and  meth- 
ods of  transpKjrtation  the  railroads  remain 
the  backbone  of  the  system — basic  to  the 
American    economy — end    not   only   to   the 
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economy  but  to  o\xx  very  survtv&i  and   that 
of  the  free  world. 

We  all  kBow  Uiat  tiie  railroad  ludiutry 
is  tbe  saoond  tartwt  In  tb«  United  Stotee— 
that  It  repreeenta  an  InvestOMnt  of  nearly 
$35  billion — and  la  one  of  the  Nation's  larg- 
est employers  and  taxpayers — a«  well  tw  one 
of  the  largest  buyers  and  users  of  goods 
and  services  produced  by  others. 

Yet  we  alJBo  kzK>w  that  tills  great  Indus- 
try la   today   In   grave   economic   trouble. 

Partly-  railroads  are  victims  of  their  own 
history  and  of  the  chaotic  conditions  that 
marked  our  growth  and  development  as  a 
n.itlon. 

But  In  larger  part  they  are  \lci1m3  cf 
the  excesses  of  Cuverumeut  control  and  (  f 
the  failure  of  Government  to  gt^ar  its  poli- 
cies toward  tran.iportatlon  to  the  changed 
conditions  of  today. 

Although  ratlroad.s  have  los'  th  Ir  position 
as  the  only  comm<^)n  carriers  nf  c  >nse<i'ieuf 
they  continue  to  be  re^ilnted  much  a  when 
they  were  the  !>nly  practical  means  for  truns- 
portlng  large  volumes  of  goods 

Railroads  are  st!U  the  best  means  of  mov- 
ing the  vast  volume  of  traffic. 

But  under  present  condit:  'n.s  they  may 
not  compete  with  ntiier  cummou  carriers  on 
an  equal  fo<7tlng  and  both  the  riUImnds  and 
other  c*  mrnon  carriers  are  u:.i  ii.-:y  h,>i»dl- 
capped  in  coiupcLiiig  wiLii  private  aiid  utlier 
unregulated  carriers 

H.iKroads  must  work  under  limiting  rc- 
z'.z:  -ti  ::-s  T-hlvh  are  iiol  ai^pl.^^Ule  to  other 
forms  nf  tran.sport.itlon. 

If  railroads  were  permitted  tn  cjmpi^'c  on 
equal  ter:ns  with  other  forms  tiiey  w  Md  be 
able  -as  true  common  carriers — to  provide 
better  public  service 

You  are  all  as  well  or  better  aware  than 
I  of  the  nmiiy  problem:,  the  raiirotiU  ind.iitry 
»ow  facpo. 

But  let  me  mention  a  f-w  -Aalch  are  - 
In  some  measure  at  lenst— related  to  Govern- 
ment reg\ilstlon 

Railroads  have  b^en  trying  to  operate  a 
1061    buslne.'a  under   1  MO  regulations 

As  a  result  technological  development  ha  > 
been  retarded  and  inanv  new  and  prove' i 
techniques  have  not  been  widely  api^eU. 

RostrlcMons  have  mudc  U  lni{x)s.'lb:e  f or 
r.illr -ads  to  use  their  capabilities  as  nias.s 
producers  of  tran<;portatlin  to  enlarge  their 
markets  and  earning  power. 

Ranrnads  need  a  large  volume  ot  buslx:-.-, 
tT  realise  the  fnll  cnpablMtles  of  the  plan* 

Continuing  low  e^-nings  necessitate  a 
tight  rein  on  maintenance  and  capit.d  ex- 
penditures. 

If  prolonged  -as  earnings  liave  bet-a  since 
World  War  H-  the  Inevitable  icoult  is  a 
shrinkage    .f  railroad  capacity 

Reserve  railroad  capacity  is  now  l.-s-s  Ui  ;i 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  and  wouid 
be  dangerv.i.sly  Inadequa-e  Ixi  the  even;  ui 
a  natlon.il  emergency 

No  transportation  form  has  a  vested  rl^hi 
to  handle  certain  traffic  or  Uj  be  proUcie*! 
against  fair  competition. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  forra  of  transporta- 
tion should  be  arbitrarily  or  unfairly  pre- 
cluded from  Competing  with  others. 

Railroads  should  not  be  barred  from 
charging  rates  for  ihtir  services  which  ex- 
ceed the  co6t  of  perform Lng  the  servi.  e 

C'  r.sumtT  prirps  should  U(;t  be  in.lated  by 
unnecessarily   high    transporuuon   cjets. 

Each  transportation  agency  should  l>e  free 
to  tall  r  !iervices  to  fit  the  needs  of  custo- 
mers. 

But  under  Oovernmeut  regulation  today 
these  basic  principles  ,f  s.und  regulatory 
policy   are  completely  ignored. 

The  result  has  been  to  encourage  the  In- 
etncient  In  transportation  at  Uie  expense  of 
the  eiTitient. 

Total  freight  volume  has  Increased  rapidly, 
but  the  railroad  share  and  that  of  common 
carriers  ,  s  a  whole  have  steadily  declined. 


The  greatest  increase  by  far  has  been  In 
unregtilated  tranj^portatlon,  especially  pri- 
vate. 

Unless  this  trend  Is  quickly  reversed,  tl^re 
Is  danger  that  the  Nation  will  soon  and  Itself 
without  an  adequate  common  carrier  system. 
Despi'e  tlie  mushrooming  growth  of  un- 
regulated carriage,  few  changes  have  been 
made  In  the  baal<-  pattern  of  transport  reg- 
ulation and  even  these  have  been  made  on 
a  ."Sort  of  patchwork,  emergency,  or  crises 
tMisis,  without  sttentlon  to  t>aslc  problems 
or  lontt-raage  g»>i>ls. 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1958  was  a  i'i-\i 
In  the  right  direction  but  'he  railroads  nerd 
njore  freedom  to  n.ike  competitive  n  trs 

Pro. iBlon  slould  be  made  to  allov  ih.- 
r.iilroads  to  ofTef  any  r.ite  .*»  long  as  u  r. 
CKnpensat'>ry  and  Is  i.  -t  undulv  d  crimlria- 
U.  ry  t)et'.i.een  sluppers  or  .'^egi  nvs. 

Ratea  must  not  l)e  denu^  In  u:  Icr  to  pro- 
tect otiier  lornis  of  Lran3p<iri. 

Rit«makin!<  freedom  should  bt  extended 
an.ii  not  cur'aiied 

Consideraioi:    ol    t    e    revenue    effect    ol    ,1 
prup>jc5rd  rate  should  be  limited  U)  the  car 
rier  propoeilng  lue  rate. 

The    s.j.me    ra'emaklng   rule    should    appiv 
to  all  cj-riers  subject  to  tlie  Transportat:    n 
Act  and  should  uot   be   used   by   il  e  K'C  p 
an    InsLruui'-nt    to    m  .nip'.;!ute    tiie    norm..! 
coiiipetiU  .(J  tj  li^iice 

In  Uiin  connecti  .n  ;:  would  se-ui  that  th  ■ 
ICC  should  not.  set  biK>ciiii  rales  but  oai  . 
re  is<inahle  n-uiu.uni   tii'd  niaxirnum  r..ic.-- 

If  ever  an  Industry  ncedetl  tlie  attention 
of  C'jngress  to  correct  gra  e  li  'XiUliies.  it 
Vis  :■  .1  n.  ids  in    l'>fil 

But.  iroulcally,  the  measure  'hat  received 
pri'iritv  attention  ahr.ost  to  il.t:  ei.  niiUon  c: 
ail  otliers  was  one  Uiat  Wouid  have  repealed 
even  tlie  limued  r,ttenLak^ing  freedom  won 
fur  railroads  m  the  Tra;i^por;au.  .a  Act  of 
1058 

Al'hou^h  the  measure  did  Uot  get  out 
of  the  Senat.e  Commerce  Cnmmittee,  the 
di^nger  l«!  no*  yet  pnst 

For  Its  supptirters,  led  hv  J,  jn.  «=  K.fT ,  >,nd 
tlie  Internal:  mal  IJrotherh.>Tod  of  Te..m- 
sters.  have  pron^ilsed  an  even  more  deter- 
mined pff   r;  :.<>;•  \e.,r 

Both  «hlpi^rs  and  nillronds  g>.ined  In  the 
defeat  of  recent  proposals  to  s-isjend  the 
pjwer    if  v.."  ICC  to  approve  mergers 

While  the  exact  number  of  railrotid  S's- 
tem.s  needed  to  srrve  the  Nation  cannot  be 
stated  exactiv— It  la  clear  that  the  Nation 
cannot  ntford  th^  luxurr  of  exl.rthif,'  dupli- 
cation. 

To  compel  certain  railroads  t  «  merge  wit.h 
others  acf^^rding  to  some  plan  worked  oti- 
by  a  Crovernment  b'xiy  would  be  tantamount 
to  aationuh/.atl  >n 

Mergers  miist  be  worked  out  hv  r:»llr  >ads 
themwl.e^  on  the  ba«l.->  of  prac*i-ai  and 
realistic  lntere«t«  in  each  case 

However  Oovernmer.*.  cnn  niid  should 
make  certain  of  r^nsonable  'i.ifegu.irds  tj) 
pr  tect  weaker  r.i.iroatls  In  the  w,.s  of  main- 
tenance of  n  utes  and  pervlres^— and  the 
power  to  do  tt.:.;  already  has  b.en  vesTe<l 
In  the  IC( 

K.-A-  markets  it.  .w  fas^-r  than  tran.spor- 
tatlon  -mhlch  la  predicted  to  double  In  19Ho 
With  present  restriction*  on  rallro.id  op- 
eration*—It  Is  Iniprwslble  for  ralh-Tinds  U- 
devel  »p  as  they  ah  )uld  a:.d  as  the  national 
interest  requires. 

One  ol  the  major  llmiUng  factors  Is  the 
insufficiency  o:  fund.s  generated  through  de- 
preci.iUcii. 

The  I'.w  average  rate  for  depreciation  of 
roiid  and  structures  and  equlp/nent  mnken 
the  railr  >ad  especially  vulnerable  to  Infla- 
tionary influences. 

For  ctample— a  car  which  cost  M  5O0  In 
1929  can  only  be  replaced  todav  at  a  cost 
of  S 10  500  or  more. 

The  difference  has  to  be  made  up  largely 
from  borrowed  funds — but  the  low  level  of 
railroad  earnings  has  little  sppenl  either  to 
Investors  or  lenders. 


Congress  should  take  note  of  theee  factors 
and  allow  a  more  realistic  depreciation 
program. 

Railroadfl  should  ba  aUowvd  to  recover 
their  InveaUnent  In  plant  and  equipment 
wltbin  a  slkorter  tax  writeoff  period  than 
the  present  average  of  40  years  and  should 
be  permitted  to  earmark  more  funds  out 
I  f  income  for  repl.icement  of  property  worn 
out  In  operations. 

RoUl.ig  stock  should  be  allowed  a  wrtteorr 
period  of  15  years  and  other  equipment  20 
>ears. 

One  area  tn  which  Ckingrcas  has  acted  to 
remove  ineqiutles  betw«en  railroads  and 
other  transport.! tlon  Is  la  tightening  the 
a^icultural  oonimodltlea  exemption. 

Ihe  1968  act  returned  several  formerly 
exempt  pr. .ducts  to  regulaUon. 

But  again  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 
The    i^ncultural    commodities   exemption  • 
should    either    be    repealed    or    extended    to 
railroad  operations. 

I 'resent  rrgulau  on  plaoes  railroads  at  a 
severe  disadvantage  In  competing  for  haul- 
D.g  these  oomouxllties 

11..;.-  r.ites  must  always  be  pubUshed  and 
cannot  ije  changed  on  lesa  than  30  days'  n.  - 
tice  to  "he  piih.ic. 

oth  r  carriers  niity  qtiote  any  r^ite  neces- 
sary I.J  ubtain  tiie  traffic. 

I.e  pj.  r-  inity  to  handle  agricultural 
r<jmniodlt'es  traffl''  must  l>e  made  available 
t    all  carriers  <>n  c  qual  terms. 

Cotif-ress  shuu'l  also  repeal  the  bulk  com - 
miHlities  exemption  applicable  to  barge 
tr  in.'p  .-tauon  rr  extend  It  to  Include  the 
s-ime  comm'idliles  when  carried  by  rallroRd ;. 
.\lsrv  the  commod.tles  clause  should  be 
ri-:  (■  ilfd 

This,  aa  you  know.  Is  a  restriction  on  the 
right  of  railroads  to  ti.msp  )rr  commodities 
which  they  own.  or  in  which  they  have  a:i 
Infrest 

It  applies  only  to  railroads,  and  (Jthrr 
transp<^irt   forms  are  not  so  restricted 

'Die  pat.'^en^-er  problems  of  rallroad.s  partic- 
ularly need  n'tentlon. 

The  provision  f  >r  dl'Cf-ntlnuIng  cerUiln 
passenger  .service  contained  in  the  1W68  act 
m.Tde  It  leas  cumbersome  and  burden--  me 
to  dls  tror.ue  uiiprol'.iabie  trains,  and 
ser-,  i.'i  .s 

But  what  l.s  r.crd'^-d  mo.st  are  measiires  to 
help  preserve  railroad  passenger  atrwco  by 
niaKing  it  possible  U>  operate  passenger 
tratn«  at  a  profit 

Repeal  of  the  lO-perr^nt  paiwengrr  fr.re 
tax  would  help  and  would  ali»o  remove  the 
dlscrln.lnatlon  against  the  people  who  must 
u>o  public  transporUtion. 

.Most  of  the  critlr-al  pn.sr,cnper  service  prob- 
lems Involve  the  commuter  lines. 

ModeraUatlou  to  permit  proiltable  opera- 
tion of  con.mutcr  .service  Is  uot  possible  un- 
less traffle  ■,  ,inme  Is  high— and  unless  rail- 
roa.l  i)r.'{>er'y  used  m  this  service  Is  relieved 
of  the  lenvy  and  lueqxiltable  taxloads  it 
no-\  car.-les. 

-M my  c;t..s  th.it  hive  allowed  their  ra!l- 
Itnes  to  disappear  are  belatedly  finding  ou' 
Uiat  they  will  have  to  be  rebuilt^— and  at  far 

l;li;h':'r  fo<-* 

Only  a  fcA  ih  1 1  months  afttr  allowluL'  Its 
prl'.  iitely  owned  taxpnylng  commuter  rall- 
roa<J  to  cl.  .se  up  shop— the  city  of  Loe  Angt  les 
is  reported  to  be  seriously  oonsldertng  the 
c  .Instruction  of  a  cosUy  new  rapid  transit 
system— employing  convenUonal  tracks  ai.d 
traii..s. 

San  Fnnclsco  !,  In  the  process  of  readying 
final  plans  for  a  similar  system  of  rapid 
transit 

A  fully  automated  rail  rapid  transit  system 
c<:wUng  $200  mllUon  has  been  proposed  fur 
Atlanta. 

Right  here  In  Pittsburgh— an  exhatistl^ 
tran.sport  study  Is  being  made  at  a  time  when 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  about  con- 
cluded that  Its  commuter  service  to  the  cdy 
cannot  be  made  to  pay. 
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In  short— the  preoccupation  over  the  past 
decade  with  multllane  freeways  and  ex- 
pressways as  a  solution  to  metropolitan  trans- 
jxjrtatlon  problems  Is  now  revealed  as  the 
wrong  approach. 

Valuable  tax-ratable  property  Is  replaced 
by  nontaxable  concrete  and  aaplialt— and 
no  matter  how  fast  approach  highways  are 
built — they  do  not  solve  the  problems  of 
parking  and  street  congestion  within  the 
cities  themselves. 

One  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  esti- 
mates that  If  railroad  commuter  service 
were  discontinued  In  Just  five  cities — the 
cost  of  additional  highways  to  take  up  the 
slack  would   be  931   billion. 

/hlle  the  commuter  problems  are  basi- 
cally local  or  area  problems — Insofar  as  they 
affect  the  capability  of  the  railroad  system 
to  i>erve  the  Nation  they  are  national  prob- 
lems. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  Just  ended 
legislation  was  enacted  which  provides  funds 
for  assisting  local  government  agencies  with 
commuter  service. 

This  Is   a  step  in   the  right  direction. 

Measures  to  provide  more  adequate  funds 
for  pr(x;urlng  commuter  equipment  should 
follow. 

An  ICC  propoeal  to  help  preserve  essen- 
tial passenger  ser\lce  by  subsidy  to  indi- 
vidual railroads  will  probably  come  before 
the   next  session   of   Congress. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  more 
serious  Inequities  that  handicap  railroads 
as  a  result  of  the  failure  to  modernize  our 
national  transportation  policy  and  laws; 
there  are   many  more 

I>eeplte  these  handicaps — railroads  since 
World  War  II  have  somehow  managed  to 
Invest  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  on  the 
average  to  provide  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment. 

They  have  also  developed  Ingenious  new 
methods  and  concepts  such  as  piggybacking 
and  contalnerl/atlon. 

Considering  the  low  level  of  railroad  earn- 
ings In  the  same  period — their  record  In  this 
area  of   self-help   Is  outstanding. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  say  that  railroads 
have  not  done  enough 

Curiously  some  who  say  this  are  Members 
of  Cnngre.'s  who  have  voted  to  approve  ex- 
penditures totaling  $1,364  million  In  foreign 
aid  to  railroad  projects  outside  the  United 
States. 

Surely  it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  our  Ciov- 
ernment  to  give  as  much  attention  to  in- 
suring adequate  railroad  service  at  home — 
as  It  has  to  providing  for  railroad  needs  in 
other  countries.  * 

In  saying  this  -I  do  not  mean  to  Imply 
that  the  remedy  for  railroad  Ills  lies  In  a 
massive  Infusion  of  tax  dollars. 

Nor  does  It  Involve  the  enactment  of  meas- 
ures that  would  plAct  undue  burden  on 
railroad  competitors. 

Above  all — the  remedy  does  not  lie  In  ham- 
.strlnglng   private  transportation. 

TTie  motor  vehicle  is  here  to  stay — and 
an  American  citizen  still  has  the  right  to 
chfKJse  whether  he  will  drive  his  own  auto- 
mobile or  operate  his  own  trucks — or  en- 
gage the  services  of  carriers  for  hire. 

Freedom  of  choice  for  the  individual  Is 
one  of  the  freedoms  which  are  the  very 
foundation    of    our    national    life. 

But  the  general  welfare  and  defense  of 
the  entire  Nation  Is  endangered  when  the 
common  carrier  system  of  transportation  is 
not  kept  strong. 

The  only  sound  remedy  lies  In  relaxing 
government  regulations  which  prevent 
common  carriers  from  competing  on  equal 
terms — both  servlcewlse  and  costwlse — 
with  private  transportation. 

There  are  obvious  advantages  in  common 
carrier  service  fur  a  large  part  of  the  traffic 
now  carried  by  private  vehicles — and  given 
the  freedom  to  tailor  charges  and  services 
to   fit    the   customers'    needs -common   car- 


rier service  could  be  made  much  more  at- 
tractive than  private  carriage. 

The  Federal  Government  is  engaged  In  a 
variety  of  programs  designed  to  regiilate  and 
promote  various  forms  of  transportation — 
with  little  or  no  coordination  among  the 
programs. 

Better  coordination  Is  necessary  In  the 
public  Interest  and  many  Members  of  the 
Congress,  Including  myself,  are  working  to 
that  end. 

Through  legislation^ — some  of  which  I  have 
briefly  indicated  today — the  Congress  can 
contribute  substantially  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  railroads  and  to  maintain- 
ing the  strong  and  adequate  common  car- 
rier system  which  Is  vital  to  our  national 
existence. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  support  measures  which  will 
strengthen  our  rail  transportation  system 
and  provide  a  regulatory  climate  within 
which  a  well  coordinated — truly  national 
system  of  transportation  may  evolve. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here 
today  and  I  thank  you  for  affording  me  the 
opportunity. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

or    SOUTH    CAEOLUfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  15,  1962 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 4,  1961,  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed a  nine-member  Commission  on 
Campaign  Costs.  This  Commission  is  a 
temporary,  nonpartisan,  study  group. 
The  work  of  the  Commission  will  be  to 
consider  the  cost  of  campaigning  in  Pres- 
idential elections  and  to  recommend  to 
the  President  not  later  than  April  30, 
1962,  improved  methods  and  means  of 
financing  future  campaigns  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  it  appropriate  at  this  time  for 
Members  of  both  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  to  know  what  is  being 
done  in  this  field.  Therefore,  I  wish  to 
call  my  colleagues  attention  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  President  in  announcing 
the  apix)intment  of  the  Commission,  and 
also  the  Commission's  statement  subse- 
quent to  its  first  meeting  with  President 
Kennedy  on  November  9,  1961. 

Senator  Cannon  has  introduced  S.  2426 
in  the  Senate  and  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
9255.  These  bills  provide  for  numerous 
changes  in  the  Federal  election  laws: 

The  President  today  named  a  nine-mem- 
ber Commission  on  Campaign  Costs  to  con- 
sider the  costs  of  campaigning  in  presidential 
elections  and  to  recommend  improved  ways 
of  financing  essential  expenditures  required 
of  the  major  party  nominees  for  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Alexander  Heard,  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
will  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Campaign  Costs.  Dean 
Heard,  a  leading  authority  on  the  problems 
of  campaign  financing.  Is  author  of  the  de- 
finitive study  "The  Cost  of  Democracy."  pub- 
lished last  year  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press. 

The  Commission  Is  a  temporary,  nonparti- 
san, study  group.  It  will  do  Its  work  during 
the  fall  and  will  make  Its  recommendations 
to   the  President   In  the  spring  In  time   for 


Its  reconamendatlons  to  be  considered  by  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

In  announcing  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission,   the   President  said: 

"Election  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  the  supreme  test  of  the  democratic 
process  In  this  country.  Because  the  duly 
nominated  candidates  of  both  our  national 
parties  must  campaign  throughout  the  coun- 
try, carrying  their  views  to  all  the  Nation's 
voters,  there  are  great  financial  burdens  in 
conducting  presidential  campaigns.  To  have 
Presidential  candidates  dependent  on  large 
financial  contributions  of  those  with  special 
interests  Is  highly  undesirable,  especially  in 
these  days  when  the  public  interest  requires 
basic  decisions  so  essential  to  our  national 
security  and  survival.  The  financial  base  of 
our  presidential  campaigns  must  be  broad- 
ened. 

"Among  the  services  which  must  be  paid 
for  are  staff  assistance,  transportation  and 
communication  facilities,  radio  and  tele- 
vision time.  Under  present  circumstances 
these  items  are  enormously  expensive,  and 
thus  the  ability  of  candidates  to  carry  on 
campaigns  is.  in  large  measure,  governed  by 
their  success  as  fund  raisers. 

"Traditionally,  the  funds  for  national  cam- 
paigns have  been  supplied  entirely  by  private 
contributions,  with  the  candidates  forced  to 
depend  in  the  main  on  large  sums  from  a 
relatively  small  number  of  contributors.  It 
is  not  healthy  for  the  democratic  process— or 
for  ethical  standards  In  our  Government — to 
keep  our  national  candidates  in  this  condi- 
tion of  dependence.  I  have  long  thought 
that  we  must  either  provide  a  Federal  share 
in  campaign  costs,  or  reduce  the  cost  of 
campaign  services,  or  both. 

"My  Commission  on  Campaign  Costs  will 
take  a  fresh  look  at  this  problem,  and  will 
make  such  recommendations  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate, looking  toward  proposals  for  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

"A  Federal  share  In  presidential  campaign 
costs  has  been  under  public  discussion  for 
a  great  many  years.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  among  the  first  to  propose 
that  presidential  campaigns  be  assisted  by 
the  Government.  Comparable  proposals 
have  been  advocated  subsequently  by  private 
citizens  and  by  Members  of  the  Congress, 
notably  by  the  late  Senator  Neul)erger  of 
Oregon.  Several  such  proposals  are  con- 
tained in  bills  pending  In  the  current  Con- 
gress. I  am  asking  the  Ccnnmisslon  to  In- 
form itself  on  all  of  these  as  It  conducts  its 
study.  In  addition,  I  am  asking  the  Com- 
mission to  examine  programs  actually  em- 
ployed by  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  by  several  democratic  countries  over- 
seas in  which  governments  participate  in 
financing  political  campaigns.  Finally,  I  ex- 
pect that  the  Commission  will  consider  a 
variety  of  other  measures  used  In  this  coun- 
try and  elsewhere  for  facilitating  campaigns, 
among  them  the  permissive  legislation  which 
made  possible  last  year's  television  debates 
without  cost  to  the  candidates. 

"As  I  made  plain  in  a  press  conference  last 
May,  I  regard  the  Inquiry  to  be  undertaken 
by  this  Commission  as  a  matter  of  great 
Importance.  I  am  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Commission  for  their 
willingness  to  serve.  I  look  forward  to  the 
results  of  their  inquiry." 

In  addition  to  the  Chairman,  the  other 
members  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Campaign  Costs  arer^ 

V.  O.  Key,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  professor  of 
government.  Harvard  College. 

Dan  Kimball,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  president, 
Aerojet-General  Corp.,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

Malcolm  Moos,  New  York  City,  adviser  to 
the  Rockefeller  brothers  on  public  affairs, 
professor  of  political  science,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  former  administrative  assistant 
to  President  Eisenhower. 
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Paul  Porter,  Washlngfton.  DC.  member  of 
law  firm  of  Arnold.  Porter  &  Ftarta*.  former 
Chairman,  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mlaslon. 

NeU  Staebler.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich  .  small  busi- 
nessman. Democratic  national  committee- 
man from  Michigan,  former  chairman.  Mich- 
igan   Democratic   State   Central   Committee. 

Walter  Thayer.  New  York  City,  president, 
New  York  Herald-Trlbiine.  former  chairman. 
United  Republican  Finance  Committee  of 
New  York,  national  finance  chairman  of  Vol- 
unteers for  Nlxon-Lodge. 

John  Vorys.  Columbus,  Ohio,  member  of 
law  flrni  of  Vorys,  Sater.  Seymour  &.  Pease, 
former  Member  of  the  U.S  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

James  Worthy.  Chicago.  111.,  president,  l^e- 
publlcan  Citizens  of  Illinois,  former  presi- 
dent. United  Republican  Fund  of  IlUnois. 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  In 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  former  vice 
president.  Sears  Roebuck  ic.  Co. 

Members  of  the  Presidents'  Commission 
on  Campaign  Costs  met  with  the  President  at 
noon  today  to  launci^ts  ta&l^  of  conslderini; 
the  costs  of  campaigning  and  recuinmending 
Improved  ways  of  financing  expenditures  re- 
quired  by   nominees  for   President. 

President  Kennedy  asked  the  Commission 
to  make  a  report  to  him  as  early  next  spring 
as  poaslble,  but  not  later  than  April  30th. 

Fallowing  the  3-hour  organization  meeting 
the  Commission  announced  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Alexander  as  Executive  Di- 
rector to  head  the  staff  of  the  Commission. 
Dr.  Alexander  is  presently  director  of  the  Cit- 
izen's Research  Foundation,  Princeton,  N  J  , 
from  which  position  he  will  take  a  leave  of 
absence 

The  Commission  will  seek  and  welcome  the 
views  of  Interested  parties,  however  it  has 
tentatively  decided  not  to  h^ld  r^rnial  hear- 
ings. 


Challesfes  for  1962 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday.  January  15.  1962 

Mr,  WTLEY.  Mr,  President,  last  week 
President  Kennedy  presented  the  state 
of  the  Union  message  to  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  now  in  accordance  with 
Its  constitutional  responsibilities  must 
examine  the  problems  and  proposals  in 
these  and  other  fields;  accept,  or  reject 
the  proposals — as  best  serves  the  public 
Interest;  consider  alternative  method.s 
of  dealing  with  national  problems;  and 
then,  as  needed,  ecact  new  laws — or  re- 
vise old  ones — to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  for  progi;pss  and  securit^•. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  prob- 
lems confronting  ua  cover  a  worldwide 
spectrum.  We  will  need,  then,  to  adopt 
a  realistic  priority  system — "putting  fir.st 
things  first."  Prior  to  the  President's 
message,  I  was  privileged  to  review  some 
of  the  major  issues  which — in  my  judg- 
ment— should  be  of  high  priority.  I  ask 
^unanimous  consent  to  have  excerpts  of 
this  statement  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

1.    DETENSE 

Putting  more  muscle  and  striking  power 
into  tJ  3  Jet,  missile,  nuclear  deterrent-to- 
aggression   forces;    expanding   psychological- 


Ideological  offensives  of  the  free  world; 
strengthening  the  military,  economic,  po- 
litical alliances  of  free  nations,  now  servlnk? 
as  a  tMilwark  against  Red  expansionism;  de- 
velop a  reallsUc  civil  defense  program  for 
maximum  protection  of  the  civilian  popuU- 
tiun  in  event  uf  war, 

2      TAX13 

Consideration  of  the  President's  special 
"Tax  package",  efforts  to  wipe  out  inequities; 
avoid  overlapping  or  pre-empting  rf  State- 
local  sources  of  revenue;  establish  a  m<Te 
equitable  ta.x  system. 

3      KCONOMT 

H:*ndlln(?  a  skyrocketing  Federal  budget 
accompanied  by  deficits;  coping  with  an 
evcr-erowin),;  i:,i';>  :;.v;  dept,  prini'  te  a  favor- 
able "balance  of  payments  "  for  exports- 
Imports;  lowering  tcxj-hlgh  level  of  unem- 
ployment, still  toUllng  over  6  percent  of 
the  labor  force,  expanded  private  and  gov- 
ernmental efforts  to  promote  a  g'>'jd  rate  of 
d<  m?stic  progress. 

4      HUMAN     NECltS 

Medical  care  for  the  aiding:  aid  to  deper.d- 
ent  children,  efforts  to  establish  reallBtlc 
criteria  for  eligibility  for  public  welfare 
programs. 

5     ACRlr-OLTniE 

Rrvlew  Uvfl  r>i  price  su!ip"rt.«:  take  a  i.ew 
look  at  supply-demand  situation:  more  ef- 
fectively utili/e  siupluses  for  FixKl-for- 
peace  program;  special  school  milk  and  schiKil 
lunch  programs.  f'M>d  for  the  needy;  etc 
Carry  forwa-'d  Improved  conservation,  man- 
agement, and  u*;il?atlon  practices  fur  soil, 
water,  and  forest  res<:>urces. 

6.    rE:DER.\L    AID    TO    EDUCATION 

Resolving  the  question  of  scope  of  possible 
additjoual  Federal  aid.  aid  to  private  schO'ln 

7.    RECIPBCWAL     TR.AUS     AUKK*:  VX.M  FS 

Review  of  national  and  mtern.itlonal  trade 
policies,  efforts  to  eliminate  discrimlnalwry 
tariffs,  quotas,  etc..  against  US.  products, 
possibility  of  providing  assistance  to  U  S 
ind'wis tries  damaged  by.  or  suffering  fmm. 
Inflow  of  commodities  under  trade  agree- 
ments; attempt  to  improve  market  oppor- 
tunities f  T  U  S   firms. 

8  SPACE     EXPLORATIOW 

Putting  more  boost  In  our  big  booster 
rocket  pmgram;  stepping  up  our  man-ln- 
spxce  program,  research  for  possible  use — 
and  defense  against  use— of  space  vehicles 
for  military  purposes  expand  Government- 
prtxate  cooperation  In  utilisation  of  satel- 
lites and  other  space  vehicles  for  communi- 
cations, weatlier  reptirtlng.  and  other  pur- 
p^>scs. 

9  DOMESTir     I»ROGTlE«Bl 

Strengthening  free  enterprise  system;  pro- 
mote labor  management  co<iperatlon — and 
curb  abuse  of  economic  or  political  power  - 
to;  (a)  Better  fulfill  needs  of  people  and 
nations;  (b)  hold  down  Inflation;  and  (Ci 
meet  the  crises  c  f  the  times;  carrying  for- 
ward projects  needed  for  port  and  harbor 
development  flood  control,  watersheds,  con- 
servation, highway,  airports,  housing  and 
home  building,  antipollution  of  water  and 
other  programs. 

10.    FOREIG.V     Pt>LJCT 

A  comprehensive  review  of — and  rec<;)rn- 
mendatlons  for  Improving- US.  foreign 
policy  and  needs  to  more  effectively  deal 
with  the  global  threat  of  communlam.  in- 
cluding the  Communist  bloc;  the  Congo; 
Cuba;  souttiaast  Asia;  and  elsewhere  In  the 
world  The  Congress  also  should  consider 
enacting  emergency  legislation  to  deal  with 
unforeseen  contingencies — IncltJdlng  war 
Ovemll.  V.S  foreign  policy,  of  course,  should 
not  Just  be  against  communism;  but — posi- 
tively- should  be  dcBlgned  to  advance  peace 
and  progress  In  the  world 


CONCi.USION 

Admittedly,  these  are  only  highlight*  of 
a  very  long,  cotnplex  leglalatlve  profram 
ahead  In  Congress. 

In  these  critical  times,  we  need:  High 
statesmanship  and  an  ever-greater  scnsfl  of 
responsibility,  and  a  rededlcaUon  of — and 
renewed  effort  by — our  dtteens  and  leaders 
to  meet  the  complex  challenges  of  these 
high  tension  times. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  by:  A  great- 
er awakening  to  the  challenges  ahead  of  us^ 
domestic  and  foreign;  and  more  effective 
utilization  of  our  available  and  potential 
human,  natural,  and  man -created  resources, 
we  can  stop  the  CommunUitB'  progress  to- 
ward world  conquest;  and  strengtben  a 
world  climate  of  security  in  which  people 
can  dedicate  more  of  their  efforts  toward 
peaceful  purposes. 


Dedication  of  U.S.  Coarthontc  and  Fed- 
eral Baildiag  ia  Ckarlettoa,  W.  Va., 
Atteaded  by  SUte  Notables 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VTRCLMIA 

IN  THB   SENAI-E  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr'Tiday.  January  15,  1962 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
my  belief  that  In  the  tomorrows  we  will 
regard  1961  as  the  year  that  America 
turned  thr>  corner  on  the  road  to  a  np'w 
era  of  greatness.  The  signs  are  already 
evident  in  many  areas  of  the  land,  and 
in  our  own  State  of  West  Virginia  there 
is  a  growing  sense  of  hope  In  the  future. 

A  significant  factor  In  this  new  vi- 
brancy in  America  is  the  heightened 
awarcne.ss  of  the  partnership  between 
the  P'ederal  Government  and  the  Indi- 
vidual States.  In  West  Virginia  this  re- 
lationship was  strengthened  by  the  dedi- 
cation in  Charleston  of  a  new  U£. 
courthouse  and  Federal  building. 
Among  the  many  governmental  leaders 
speaking  at  the  dedication  were  Gov. 
W.  W.  Barron,  Representative  John  M. 
Slack,  the  Honorable  John  A.  Shanklln, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  and 
the  Honorable  Chapman  A.  Revercomb, 
former  U.S.  Senator.  The  Honorable 
Robert  T.  Griffin,  special  assistant  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Ser\- 
iccs  Administration,  represented  the 
Federal  Government  on  thla  occasion. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks arxl  those  of  the  other  speaker.s 
at  the  dedication  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

REMAXxa  RT  Uoir.  Robert  T.  aairmf ,  Deoica- 
Tiorf  Cbremont.  Chabxjkston,  W.  Va  , 
October  12.  1981 

Mr  Chairman,  distinguished  guests  and 
friends.  It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  here  today.' 
I  am  flattered  to  appear  on  a  program  and  a 
platform  with  so  many  speakers  at  renown. 
In  deference  to  them  and  this  fine  audience, 
I  will  be  brief. 

The  General  Services  Administration,  as 
you  may  know,  is  frequently  identllled  as 
Uncle  Sam's  landlord.  In  that  capacity,  It 
manages  a  giant  network  at  biilldlnge— 
federally  owned  and  leased — from  Maine  to 
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Hawaii.  One  of  the  many  responsibilities  of 
GSA  Is  to  provide  suitable  working  space 
for  the  thousands  of  Federal  employees  who 
discharge  the  highly  diversified  duties  of 
modern  government. 

Here  in  Charleston,  as  in  many  another 
dty,  OSA  first  determined  the  need  and 
feasibility  of  a  building  through  a  process 
of  community  surveys.  It  then  worked  with 
your  community  leaders  and  elected  ofSdals 
to  obtain  a  site,  and  after  that  it  contracted 
for  architects,  engineers,  and  builders.  In 
supervising  the  progress  of  the  project  from 
conception  to  completion.  It  sought  to  serve 
your  interests  by  localizing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  planning,  the  labor,  and  the  skill 
that  have  transformed  a  dream  Into  a 
reality. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  too,  that  for  us  in 
GSA  this  marks  a  second  recent  occasion  to 
work  closely  with  your  officials  and  to  share 
with  your  officials — local,  State,  and  na- 
tional— a  sense  of  achievement.  Our  agency 
was  charged  with  the  disposal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's surplus  ordnance  plant  in  neigh- 
boring south  Charleston.  Its  sale  to  a  firm 
prepared  to  reopen  the  facility  and  promote 
employment  In  this  area  gratified  many  peo- 
ple, Including  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

With  propriety,  I  feel  sure,  time  might 
now  be  taken  to  recount  the  history  of  the 
building  we  are  dedicating  today.  And  with 
such  a  recital  would  go  sincere  thanks  to 
all  those  who  labored  long  for  the  goal  at- 
tained. On  both  scores,  however.  It  may  be 
reasonably  assumed  that  the  people  of  this 
community  are  well  Informed  and  gratefully 
aware. 

Two  features  of  your  impressive  court- 
house and  Federal  office  building  deserve 
mention.  On  a  wall  Inside  wUl  be  found  a 
permanent  exhibit  panel.  Displayed  there 
are  authentic  facsimiles  of  our  Nation's  most 
precious  documents — the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  Constitution,  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  For  young  and  old.  In  years  to 
come,  your  freedom  shrine  will  stir  anew 
pride  and  appreciation  of  the  enduring 
democratic  precepts  which  are  the  bedrock 
of  American  freedom. 

Flanking  the  main  entrance  of  the  build- 
ing are  large  reproductions  of  the  great 
seal  of  the  United  States,  front  and  back,  in 
calling  attention  to  them.  I  should  like  to 
ask  Mayor  Shanklln  to  come  to  the  rostrum. 

Here.  Your  Honor,  as  a  memento  of  this 
auspicious  event.  Is  a  bronze  medallion.  It 
Is  a  faithful  miniature  of  the  great  seal. 
With  the  best  wishes  of  AdmlnlsUator  John 
L.  Moore,  of  General  Services,  It  Is  presented 
to  you  and  the  people  of  Charleston  as  a 
keepsake  symbol  of  the  unity.  Integrity,  and 
idealism  which  mean  so  much  to  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Remarks   bt   Skmatob   Jennimos   Rakdolfh, 
Demochat  or  West  VncnriA,  ik  Dedication 

or   the    U.S.    COtr«THOT78E   AlTD   PZDKaAI,    Oe- 
nCE    BUILDINO,    CRAELEm-ON,    W.    VA.,    OCTO- 

BCB  12,  1961 

Mayor  Shanklln,  distinguished  guests,  and 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  gathered  today 
to  dedicate  another  step  in  the  steady  prog- 
ress of  Charleston.  T^la  building,  which 
will  house  two  U.S.  courts  and  some  18  Fed- 
eral agencies  Is  witness  to  the  growing  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  significance  of  this 
city  and  our  State. 

But  it  la  also  testimony  of  a  larger  process 
at  work  in  our  society — the  growing  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  extension  of  the  physical  presence  of  the 
Government  into  such  regional  and  local  field 
offices  as  this. 

In  dedicating  such  a  structure,  It  Is  appro- 
priate for  us  to  give  thought  to  the  question 
of  the  broader  purposes  to  which  we  com- 
mit not  only  this  building  but  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  society  as  well. 


Contrary  to  the  presumptions  of  some  crit- 
ics, the  Increased  scope  of  governmental  re- 
sponsibilities and  action  is  not  due  to  an 
insatiable  thirst  fen-  power  by  so-called  bu- 
reaucrats. It  has  been  due  to  the  Inevitable 
growth  In  complexity  of  modem  Industrial 
pattern  and  to  the  greater  number  and  va- 
riety of  problems  which  transcend  State 
botindarles. 

It  Is  our  eternal  debt  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
founders  of  the  Constitution  that  they 
established  a  framework  within  which  the 
Federal  Government  might  fvmctlon  to  meet 
these  i»t>blems  without  diminishing  the 
personal  and  civil  liberties  which  animate 
the  spirit  of  democracy. 

We  hear  much  today  from  some  quarters 
about  the  encroachment  of  the  Govern- 
ment upon  these  liberties.  Tet  a  dispassion- 
ate reading  of  American  history  would  reveal, 
with  occasional  temporary  lapses,  that  prog- 
j'eas  in  the  essential  civil  liberties — freedom 
of  religion  and  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press  and  assembly,  and  extension  of  the 
right  to  vote — has  been  augmented  by  the 
.Federal  Government,  rather  than  lessened. 

True,  the  scope  of  the  Government  has 
grown,  especially  within  recent  decades,  and 
with  it  governmental  authority.  But  the 
principal  change  has  been  in  control  of  the 
exteriial  conditions  of  our  society  which 
render  more  secure  the  internal  life  and 
liberty  of  the  human  spirit. 

This  then  is  the  proper  division  of  au- 
thority between  the  individual  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, between  liberty  and  control.  In 
those  areas  where  spontaneity,  creativity  and 
the  free  interchange  of  Ideas  are  involved, 
liberty  must  reign  supreme.  In  those  areas 
where  men  must  be  restrained  from  doing 
injury  to  their  fellows  and  where  we  are 
moving  toward  an  increasing  awareness  of 
our  collective  responsibilities,  the  Govern- 
ment rightfully  exercises  its  authority  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 

Thtis,  such  Federal  actions  as  maintenance 
of  certain  mutual  restraints  in  trade  and 
economic  competition,  enforcement  of  mini- 
mum wage  and  working  conditions,  and  pro- 
vision for  the  years  of  retirement — among 
many  others — have  not  encroached  upon, 
but  rather,  they  have  enhanced  the  devel- 
opment of  Individual  freedom  and  the  life 
and  liberty  of  the  mind.  It  is  to  these 
values  that  this  building,  our  Government, 
and  a  free  society  are  dedicated. 


RKMAaKS  BT  GovES>roR  Babson,  Dedication 
or    New    Fedxkal    Builoimo.    Chasleston, 

THXnSDAT,    OCTOBEB    12,    1961 

Dedications  are  special  kinds  of  ceremo- 
nies. They  are  special  because  they  repre- 
sent milestones — ^measures  of  human  accom- 
plishment. Buildings  grow  out  of  needs, 
and  wheq  they  are  n-ected  and  ready  for 
dedication  they  represent  a  victory,  a  ful- 
fillment, an  evidence  of  progress.  Moreover, 
they  are  tangible  victories,  readily  observable 
and  recMonably  permanent. 

Monuments  of  the  type  represented  by  this 
new  Federal  building  commemorate  the 
vision  of  the  past,  but  they  also  signify  the 
prospects  for  the  future. 

The  State  and  Federal  levels  of  govern- 
ment are  full-fledged  partners  In  virtually 
every  aspect  of  public  life  ranging  from  soil 
conservation  to  employment  security.  In- 
creased Federal  services  to  States  have,  over 
the  3rcars,  brought  more  and  more  Federal 
employees  to  live  in  our  midst.  Rather  than 
forcing  ua  to  go  to  Washington  for  every 
need,  they  have  brought  their  services  to  our 
doorsteps.  This  makes  sense  both  in  terms 
of  economy  and  convenience — to  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  West  Virginia.  It  was  a 
simple  yet  far-reaching  ides  that  these 
services  could  be  more  effective  In  a  new 
house.  We  now  have  that  new  house,  and  a 
beautiful  one  It  is. 

The  building  we  are  dedicating  today  was 
erected  to  meet  a  real  need :  to  serve  an  im- 


mediate practical  purpose.  The  design  was 
for  utility,  but  much  more  was  achieved. 
It  has  been  said  that  beauty  Is  its  own  ex- 
cuse for  being.  Certainly  the  planning  and 
building  of  a  beautiful  dty  and  an  attrac- 
tive State  is  a  worthy  end  In  itself. 

Never  before  has  there  been  so  much  in- 
terest In  lifting  the  face  of  West  Virginia. 
All  around  us  the  new  Is  replacing  the  old. 
Oiir  new  Federal  building  is  a  pace  setter — 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  architecture  that 
should  grace  all  of  our  metropolitan  centers. 
Through  urban  renewal  projects  and  private 
enterprise  we  should  see  increasing  numbers 
of  truly  modern  structures  of  the  type  we 
now  dedicate.  And  when  they  exist  in 
abundance,  otu-  State  will  have  a  different 
appearance — a  20th-century  look  and  a  20th- 
century  attitude  to  go  with  It.  We  will  be 
proud  because  the  new  look  will  be  tangible 
evidence  that  West  Virginia  has  come  of 
age  in  the  genoatlon  that  accepts  progress 
as  our  direction  and  as  our  goal. 

Nearly  100  years  ago  the  people  of  western 
Virginia  Identified  their  own  interests  as 
parallel  with  those  of  union.  The  State 
of  West  Virginia  was  thus  conceived  in  the 
crucible  of  a  war  destined  to  weld  our  grow- 
ing America  into  one  of  service  to  all.  It 
la  this  concept  of  service  to  all  Americans 
that  has  now  brought  to  Charleston  this 
impressive  new  building.  So,  here  today  we 
can  be  proud  that  the  Union  western  Vir- 
ginians fought  to  preserve  has  built  this 
great  structure  to  serve  the  needs  of  both  a 
great  Nation  and  a  proud  and  progressive 
State. 

CHARI.ESTON   FiSCRAI.   BTTILDING    DEDICATION, 
OCTOBEB    12,    1961 

(Acknowledgments  to  those  present.) 

This  ceremony  today — the  dedications  of 
a  new  Federal  building  to  serve  Charleston 
and  surrounding  communities — provides  a 
significant  event  for  all  of  us  and  a  par- 
ticularly happy  occasion  for  me  personally. 
A  new  Federal  building  is  opened  in  a  com- 
mtinlty  only  once  In  a  lifetime;  It  is  a  per- 
manent addition  to  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal life  of  the  city. 

As  a  lifelong  resident  of  Charleston,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  watch  the  growth 
of  this  city  and  its  increasing  importance 
in  the  scheme  of  regional  and  national  de- 
velopments. 

This  ceremony  today  serves  as  an  assurance 
of  even  more  important  stature  yet  to 
come,  and  of  the  confidence  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  stronger  role  yet  to  be 
played  by  this  metrt^mlitan  area  In  the  ad- 
vancement of  Federal  programs.  Today's 
ceremony  is  aiao  significant  beca\ise  we  are 
dedicating  a  landmark  In  steel  and  stone, 
permanent  reminder  of  the  diirabillty  of  oiu* 
Federal  Union. 

In  these  days  of  vmrest  and  uncertainty, 
there  Is  much  cause  to  doubt  the  strength 
of  organizations  developed  by  mankind. 
Those  who  advance  their  causes  through  the 
destruction  of  organisations  are  active  every- 
where— in  BerUn,  In  Cuba,  in  Africa,  and 
southeast  Asia.  We  are  seeing  a  concerted 
attack  upon  the  United  Nations,  a  body 
which  was  created  in  an  effort  to  guarantee 
Justice  for  all  peofdes  and  governments.  It 
is  easy  to  become  discouraged  about  the  as- 
soclatlcm  of  men  for  noble  purposes,  and  to 
develop  strong  doubts  about  the  permanence 
of  governments  and  their  f\inctlons. 

Against  this  pattern  of  doubt  and  unrest, 
however,  there  stands  the  American  Union 
of  States,  bound  together  by  a  written  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress— a  Government  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

In  many  countries,  the  buildings  which 
house  representatives  ctf  the  national  gov- 
ernment are  symbols  of  fear  and  opprasslon. 
The  people  of  thes*  countries  avoid  these 
bvilldlngs,  and  often  cross  the  street  rather 
than  pass  directly  In  front  of  their  doors. 
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The  connotations  of  federal  government  In 
such  countries  are  Invariably  evil,  the  fed- 
eral building  houses  th«  secret  political 
police  and  party  offlclals  who  can  take  away 
the  citizen's  right  to  a  Job  or  credentials  per- 
mitting him  to  buy  food  and  necessities  A 
single  command  coming  from  one  of  these 
federal  buildings  can  uproot  whole  com- 
munities and  send  them  away  into  a  wil- 
derness for  the  rest  of  their  lives  without 
rl(?ht  of  appeal . 

We  must  not  forget  that  these  clrcum- 
st.Mices  exist  elsewhere  even  though  we  live 
In  a  dlffprent  world  and  are  blessed  by  con- 
stitutional gusu-antees  supported  by  the 
active  will  of  the  majority  Thousands  of 
citizens  In  Poland.  HunE;ary  and  East  Ger- 
many have  .entered  federal  buildings  and 
h  ive  never  been  seen  again 

In  contrast,  we  are  proud  of  this  new 
structur*"  It  will  hoiise  represen'atlves  of  a 
Oovernment  chosen  by  all  of  u,«.  and  those 
r^'presentatlves  will  administer  the  services 
of  thnt  Government  Impartially  and  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  or  political  belief 
Wen  we  consider  this  building  and  this 
cfremonv.  I  believe  we  should  bear  In  mind 
'he  comparison  between  the  meaning  of 
Federal  authority  In  our  coutUry  and  else- 
where -tn-  the  world.  Every  time  we  pass 
th'.s  way.  that  comparison  should  be  re- 
freshed, and  memory  should  make  us  more 
alert  then  ever  to  the  challenge  required  to 
Iceep  strong  our  own  Federal  Unl<in  and  Its 
Institutions 

Today's  dedication,  then.  Is  much  more 
than  just  the  opening  of  a  new  Ciovernment 
building  It  Is  another  sign  that  we  as  a 
people,  governing  oiirselvc!  can  create  the 
services  we  need  without  the  dur  itorship  of 
ii  (jne-party  state. 

The  struggle  which  rages  today  In  the 
international  arena  Is  basically  a  struggle 
between  those  who  Insist  upon  the  right  to 
plan  for  themselves  and  their  future  by 
means  of  elected  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing,  and  on  the  other  hand,  these 
who  maintain  that  a  minority  In  a  police 
state  can  arbitrarily  plan  the  use  of  nation, il 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  the   majority 

Bearing  this  In  mind.  It  seems  to  me  that 
every  dedication  of  this  kind  in  an  American 
city  Is  another  bit  of  proof  that  ours  Is  the 
best  way  of  life.  It  Is  another  endorsement 
of  the  conviction  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
that  we  could  stand  firm  on  a  strong  Con- 
stitution and  Improve  our  national  stature  a 
little  more  each  year. 

Today,  at  thU  dedication,  we  are  adding 
one  more  piece  of  evidence  to  our  belief  In 
ourselves  and  our  future,  and  we  are  offering 
another  piece  of  evidence  to  confound  those 
who  maintain  that  the  democratic  way 
cannot  survive.  We  have  Just  cause  to  be 
proud  and  pleased  with  the  work  of  those 
who  made  this  new  facility  possible 

The  problems  of  a  growing  nation  and  a 
restless  world  will  always  be  with  us.  and 
we  must  expect  to  face  repeated  challenges 
as  the  years  of  our  history  advance  But.  we 
do  move  ahead,  as  we  have  here  In  the 
Kanawha  Valley,  from  the  log  house  which 
flrst  flew  the  American  flag  to  this  fnagnlfl- 
cent  new  building. 

Much  has  changed,  but  not  the  principles 
on  which  our  Federal  Union  was  founded 
or  our  devotion  to  those  principles.  As  a 
symbol  of  that  Union  and  that  devotion  to 
It.  I  am  proud  to  commend  this  building  to 
your  attention  and  to  assure  you  that  those 
who  work  here  will  be  committed  to  the 
public  betterment. 


On  November  23.  1959,  a  small  group  of 
citizens  with  top  offlclals  of  General  Services 
Administration,  together  with  the  former 
Governor  of  West  Virginia,  Hon  Cecil  H 
Underwood,  the  architects  and  contractors, 
met  here  to  participate  In  the  ground  break- 
ing ceremony 

Now,  Just  some  23  months  later  we  see 
this  maguitlcent  building,  designed  by 
Grelfe  <k  Daley  and  C  E  SlUlng  Si  Asso- 
ciates, all  l(x"al  architects,  not  only  from  the 
artistic  p'lnt  of  view  but  from  the  utili- 
tarian standpoint. 

This  building  will  provide  a  much  needed 
facility  In  Ch.irleston  and  will  he  a  great 
benefit  to  all  the  communities  In  this  part 
of  West  Virginia. 


Remarks  BY  Hov  John  A  Shankiim  Mayor 
or  THs  CrrT  or  Chahlesto.v.  DrDiCATiON 
Ceremony.  Ch.aki.eston.  W    Va. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  as  well  as  an  honor 
for  me  as  mayor  of  Charles'in  tT  welcome 
all  present  to  this  dedicatory  service  for  this 
beautiful  Federal  building. 


Remabks  at  Dedication  of  the  New  Fedeksl 
BiiLDiNG  AT  Charleston.  W  Va  .  0<ToBr.m 
12.    1961.    BY    Hon     Chapman    Ki;vfr(omb 

I  am  sure  th.it  the  citizens  of  this  com- 
munity, and  the  State  dedicate  this  modern. 
Hne  building  with  a  J<ist  feeling  of  pride  and 
appreciation  pride  In  the  structure  itself 
and  the  purposes  to  which  It  Is  to  be  de- 
voted It  !s  a  mark  of  progress  In  .i  pro^res- 
sr. e  rl»y  and  country  It  will  be  a  monu- 
ment to  those  wh  >  planned  and  built  it 
and  a  mo-niniPiif  *o  those  who  use  it   well 

P'fim  these  quarters  the  n.'itlonal  laws  will 
be  .ipplied  an'l  ailministered 

Here  will  c  nvene  the  Federal  court, 
presided  over  by  an  able  Judtce  to  apply  the 
country's  laws  to  the  problems  and  Issues 
that  arise  .' 'r  pe'iple  Involving  their  rights 
their  liberty  and  their  property  Here  will 
be  upheld  the  rights  of  the  people  under  the 
laws  of  this  Nation 

Here  also,  will  be  ;  vcated  the  vari'  us  ad- 
ministrative ifflces  of  the  exe<-i;f|\e  branrh 
of  the  Federal  Government,  touching  the 
lives  of  all  who  dwell  In  this  area  admlnl.s- 
terlng  the  laws  that  have  been  enacted  f  J 
'he  security  and  orderly  life  'if  those  who 
dwell  In  .America 

The  application  and  admlnl.strathm  of 
law  will  in  large  measure  tlelermlne  the 
verity  of  the  freedom  which  his  loiia;  l)een 
the  claim  of  our  people  and  which  Is  their 
most    valuable    temporal    possession 

As  has  been  so  truly  said  The  reast^iii 
of  the  law  Is  the  life  thereof  "  Unless  It  be 
administered  In  the  light  rif  reason,  gov- 
ernment can  be  oppressive  and  the  verv 
purtxise  of  law  for  a  free  pe<ip!e  can  be 
destr  )ved 

Never  hef  >re  has  there  been  a  time  wheii 
It  was  so  important  that  the  law  be  en- 
acted and  administered  with  consideration 
of  the  people,  than  now  This  is  necessary 
If  we  are  to  save  internally  that  which  we 
prepare  to  defend  against  outside  aggression 

In  an  existing  basic  division  in  the  whole 
world.  Involving  thise.  on  one  hand,  like 
ourselves,  who  maintain  that  the  freedom  of 
the  clti/.ens  in  living  his  life  Is  paramount 
to  the  desires  of  th  >8e  who  oper,ite  go\ern- 
menV  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  view  of 
those  In  power  In  other  lands  that  It  Is  their 
rUht  to  direct  the  lives  of  the  citizen  with- 
out limit  on  oppression  and  abuse,  presents 
the  era  vest  of  issues  for  us 

It  IS,  Indeed,  a  very  old  Issue  Freedom 
against  tyranny  Our  forefathers  met  that 
problem  for  us  when  they  ch.isf  the  w.iy  of 
freedom  of  the  individuals  .is  the  highest 
purpose  of  government  This  issue  has  con- 
fronted men  ever  since  they  were  <irganlzed. 
or  organized  themselves.  lnt<i  groups  called 
nations  However,  today  It  c.infronts  us  as 
a  flaming  threat  We  must  meet  It  with 
all  the  powr  and  the  wlsd  >m  which  we 
possess  It  Is  a  time  for  steadfastne.ss  a 
time  f  T  giK)d  sense  and  JudRment  not  for 
e:notK,!is  and  feelings 

We  are  tlrmly  anchored  to  the  position 
that  we  mudt  not,  and  will  lut.  give  up  the 
liberty  of  the  people  living  here  If  that 
be  t.iken  from  us.  or  surrendered  by  us  all 
else  Is  worthless  Americans  cannot  live 
th.at  way. 


Therefore.  It  Is  a  time  for  new  dedication 
to  the  security  and  united  strength  of  our 
people,  and  to  the  well-being  of  all  who 
stand  with  us  In  this  hour. 

So  as  -we  dedicate  this  structure,  let  us 
rededlcate  our  own  lives,  all  of  us.  both  those 
who  administer  law  and  all  those  who  live 
under  It,  to  the  freedom  we  have  Inherited 
within  our  land,  and  to  the  preservation 
and  defense  of  It. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TXXAS 

IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVB8 

Monday.  January  15,  1962 

Mr  ALXjER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord.  I  Include  the  following  newsletter 

of  J.mua.y  13,  1962: 

Wa.oii.nuton    Report 
(By    Congressman    Bruce    Alcks.    Fifth   Dis- 
trict. Texas,  Jan.  13, 1902) 

The  opening  of  the  2d  session  of  the  87th 
C  >ngress  went  according  to  exp)ectatlon 
The  usu  il  "pening  formalities  were  followed 
by  the  unusual  election,  in  the  off  year,  of  a 
new  Spe.iker  and  reorganisation  of  the  House 
made  necess.iry  by  the  death  of  Sam  Ray- 
burn  The  Democrats,  in  caucus,  nomi- 
nated .Ls  their  candidate  for  Speaker  of  the 
House  John  McCf>RMACK.  of  Massachu.setts 
We  RepubUciiis  nominated  Charles  Hai  - 
LBTK,  of  Indiana  On  the  roUcall  vote  every 
Dem  )crat  voted  for  Mr  McCormack  and  the 
Republicans,  without  exception,  cast  their 
votes  for  Mr  Halleck.  This  points  up,  once 
again,  the  importance  of  the  first  vote  and 
Illustrates  the  argument  I  have  been  making 
for  7  years,  the  fallacy  In  the  thinking  that 
a  conservative  Democrat  can  be  effective  In 
Congress  as  an  advocate  of  conservatism 
With  th  It  first  vote  every  single  Democrat 
.supported  the  liberal  John  McCoKifACK.  who 
Is  listed  In  the  ACA  index  with  a  0  rating. 
and  thus  insured  the  continuation  of  the 
most  liberal  Members  of  the  House  as  chair- 
men of  key  committees  such  as  Education 
and  Labor  Judiciary.  Oovernment  Opera- 
tions and  Public  Works,  all  headed  by  men 
with   100-j)ercent  ADA  voting  records. 

My  reacti.)!!  to  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  mess.ige  w.ts  simply  stated  to  the 
press  as  "God  help  us  for  the  President's 
total  lack  of  understanding  of  sound  eco- 
nomics and  the  role  of  freemen  In  a  free 
Society  ■'  I  consider  it  fortunate  for  the 
N.itlon  that  the  most  vital  of  his  proposals 
regarding  trade  and  tariffs,  socialized  medi- 
cine, and  taxes  will  have  to  be  threshed  out 
In  the  Ways  and  Me.ms  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  and  where  we  do  have  some 
solid  thinkers  who  firmly  believe  In  con- 
stitutional government. 

Asf  this  historic  session  of  Congress  beglits. 
It  seems  to  me  Important  that  I  restate  the 
basic  beliefs  I  hold,  all  constructive,  all 
l>osltive,  and  which  I  have  repeated  to  the 
pe  >;)le  of  D.illas  C  'unty  many  times.  The 
.■Vim-ruans  fjr  Constitutional  Action  have 
stated  these  principles  In  such  clear  lan- 
guage that  I  am  borrowing  their  seven  points 
t.)  restate  my  own  thinking.  (1)  I  am  for 
bafeguardmg  the  God-given  dignity  of  the 
Individual  and  pr  miotlng  sound  economic 
gr  ■Ath  by  strt-iigtlienlng  constitutiunal  gov- 
ernment Which  means  I  must  be  against 
group  moraiUy"  and  a  socialized  economy 
tlir.jugh  centralization  of  p')wer.  (2)  I  am 
for  sound  m  mcy  and  against  inflation.  (3) 
I  ,im  for  the  prl,at'*   <■  •rn{)n  »ive  market  and 


against  Oovernment  Interference.  This 
means  I  am  for  protecting  the  Individual's 
freedom  of  ebotee  and  a  competitive  market 
and  against  prlec-fizlng,  wage-flxlng,  and 
Federal  controlflw  (4)  I  am  for  local  aelf- 
govemment  and  against  central  govemmeBt 
Intervention.  Simply  put  tbls  means  I  am 
for  the  citizen's  right  to  be  let  alone  and 
opposed  to  Federal  Oovernment  Intervention 
In  local  government  and  private  affairs.  (5) 
I  am  for  private  ownership  and  against  Oov- 
ernment ownemhlp.  I  believe  strongly  In 
tlie  free  enterprise  system  of  private  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution  as  opposed  to  the  Soclallst- 
Conuntmlst  doctrine  of  government  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production  and  In  this 
connection  I  strongly  oppose  the  unfair  com- 
petition of  Oovernment  with  private,  com- 
petitive enterprise.  (6)  I  am  for  Individual 
liberty  and  against  coercion.  I  believe  In 
protecting  individual  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities and  will  fight  against  the  coercion 
of  Indlvduals  through  Government  sanc- 
tioixs.  (7)  And  finally,  I  am  for  national 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  and  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  strengthen  and  preserve 
it. 

It,  is  my  sincere  hope  that  every  citizen  of 
the  Fifth  District  of  Texas  will  consider 
carefully  these  concepts  of  Oovernment  and 
the  destined  role  of  the  United  States  In 
world  history,  so  that  In  assessing  my  stew- 
ardship as  your  Representative  In  Congress 
for  the  past  7  years,  you  will  know  for  cer- 
tain whether  or  not  you  are  In  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  these  principles.  It  Is  a 
mystery  to  me.  and  I  wish  someone  could 
explain  the  paradox  which  permits  honest 
men  to  publicly  sdvocate  States  rights,  the 
free  enterprise  system,  elimination  of  Fed- 
eral controls,  adherence  to  the  above-stated 
seven  basic  principles  of  a  free  society,  and 
then  turn  right  around  and  urge  support  of 
candidates  who  are  part  c  f  an  administra- 
tion and  a  party  leadership  dedicated  to  in- 
suring the  passage  of  progmms  directly  op- 
posed to  these  fundamental  principle*. 

So  once  a^raln  I  have  stated  my  beliefs. 
But  it  is  our  Goverrunent.  That  means  you. 
If  you  share  tlicse  beliefs  you  have  the  op- 
portunity (and  your  country  needs  you)  to 
Join  with  me  In  preserving  a  free  society 
for  free  people. 

Another's  view  of  our  President's  state  of 
the  Union  message  might  well  be:  "We  can- 
not expect  the  Americans  to  Jump  from 
capitalism  to  communism,  but  we  can  assist 
their  elected  leaders  In  giving  Americans 
small  doses  of  socialism,  until  they  suddenly 
awake  to  find  they  have  communism " 
(Nlklta  Klirushchev). 


Gtizens  of  Wisconsin  Are  Proud  of 
'tToantry  Beantifnl"  a  Notable  New 
Magazine  With  an  Inspired  Approach 
and  a  Truly  Artistic  Format 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  Janvary  15,  1962 

M/.  REITSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  new  and  proud  addi- 
tion to  the  field  of  magazine  publishing — 
Country  Beautiful.  In  a  day  filled  with 
the  commonplace  it  is  a  pleasure  to  wel- 
come the  exceptional. 

This  publication — '\^hich  was  launched 
la.^t    September    after    extensive    plan- 


ning— shows  In  every  page  the  sensitiv- 
ity of  that  planning. 

In  a  day  filled  with  coxninercialism  it 
Is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  a  magazine 
which  Eiicceeds  in  being  totally  dlfferait. 
It  deals  with  the  values  which  affect  the 
spirit.  Every  article  published  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  reader  better  imder- 
stand  his  situation  and  to  help  him  find 
ways  of  improving  himself  and  his  sur- 
roundings. The  art  work  and  the  pho- 
tography are  of  the  highest  quality  and 
give  positive  representation  to  the  beau- 
ty of  those  surroundings,  and  to  the  great 
potential  In  them  which  man  can  help 
to  realize.  This  theme  was  well  present- 
ed in  an  article  in  an  early  issue  on 
President  Kennedy's  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram. 

It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  rep- 
resent the  State  of  Wisconsin.  To  the 
many  reasons  for  this  there  has  now 
been  added  a  new  one — Country  Beauti- 
ful. Bing  Crosby  summed  it  up  better 
than  I  can  when  he  said : 

Country  Beautiful  is  a  breath  of  pure, 
fresh  country  air,  In  a  sxriOke- ailed  wond. 
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Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
inti-oducing  a  bill  to  eliminate  a  loop- 
hole in  maritime  law.  Under  the  pres- 
ent act.  U.S.  vessels  only  are  permitted 
to  carry  freight  between  two  points  in 
the  United  States. 

The  act  which  my  bill  would  amend 
is  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Jones  Act, 
which  In  section  27  thereof  provides  that 
no  merchandise  shall  be  transp>orted  by 
water  or  by  land  and  water  between 
points  in  the  United  States,  either  di- 
rectly or  via  foreign  port,  in  any  vessel 
other  than  one  built  In  and  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
owned  by  U.S.  citizens.  There  is  a 
clause  in  section  27,  however,  which  I 
propose  to  repeal,  containing  an  excep- 
tion or  waiver  in  favor  of  routes  which 
are  in  part  over  Canadian  rail  lines  and 
their  own  and  connecting  water  facili- 
ties. This  exception  opens  the  door  to 
an  operation  such  as  was  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  Canadian  rail  lines  un- 
der which  they  would  move  merchandise 
in  bonded  railroad  cars  from  Midwestern 
points  in  the  United  States  to  Prince 
Rupert,  thence  transshipped  via  their 
Canadian-owned  railroad  car  carriers 
for  discharge  in  Whittier,  Alaska,  a  ter- 
minal of  the  U.S.  Government-owned 
Alaska  Railroad. 

Mr.  Sp»eaker,  the  purpose  of  my  bill  is 
to  remove  the  discrimination  of  this 
loophole  and  assure  equal  treatment  of 
all  coastwise  cargo  transportation.  In 
this  connection,  the  bill  seeks  to  protect 
U.S.     privately    owned     carriers    from 


unfair  Government-subsidized  foreign - 
owned  railroad  and  barge  service. 

If  some  of  the  existing  volume  of  traf- 
fic to  and  from  Alaska  is  diverted 
through  new  routes  via  Canada,  the  U.6. 
carriers  presently  struggling  under  great 
financial  difficulty  to  maintain  service 
will  be  forced  to  curtail  or  completely 
abandon  their  op>erations. 

If  Alaska  trade  is  open  to  foreign-flag  ' 
subsidized  service,  Mr.  Speaker,  tempo- 
rarily the  UJS.  Government-owned 
Alaska  Railroad  might  benefit,  but  Sew- 
ard, Anchorage,  Valdez,  and  all  south- 
eastern Alaska  ports  would  sufTer  sub- 
st|intially.  I  believe  some  of  these 
communities  would  disappear  entirely  in 
the  wake  of  no  regular  transportation 
at  all. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  American-owned 
barge  lines  and  steamship  companies 
have  operated  under  great  difficulty.  A 
Canadian  Government  subsidised  rail- 
road barge  line  from  Prince  Rupert  would 
threaten  continued  operation  of  U.S.  pri- 
vately owned  unsubsidized  carriers  and 
thereby  in  the  long  run  Alaska's  overall 
economy  would  lose  heavi^.  American 
railroad  lines  and  west  coast  suppliers 
would  be  hard  hit. 

It  is  no  secret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.  has  recently  been 
advised  that  its  contract  to  carry  the 
U.S.  mails  will  be  further  drastically  cut. 
Also  It  is  known  that  this  company  has 
been  tran.sferring  its  capital  into  other 
areas  and  business  activities.  Just  such 
a  syphoning  off  of  traffic  to  a  Canadian - 
subsidized  carrier  could  result  in  aban- 
donment of  the  old  long-established  pri- 
vately owned  service. 

The  Confess  should  see  to  it  that  the 
laws  governing  coastwise  trade  of  the 
United  States  do  not  discriminate 
against  U.S.  carriers. 

It  is  to  the  long-range  overall  eco-     / 
nomic  advantage  of  Alaska  to  see  that 
the  loophole  in  the  law  Is  removed,  such 
as  my  bill  contemplates. 

Otherwise,  Alaska  may  wake  up  and 
find  that  outside  of  a  U.S.  Government - 
owned  railroad  from  Whittier  to  Fair- 
banks and  a  Canadian  rail  car  service 
from  Prince  Rupert  to  Whittier,  she  will 
have  no  other  regular  freight  service  by 
water. 

This  Canadian  railroad  development 
could  be  a  brainchild  of  some  bureaucrat 
in  the  Alaska  Railroad.  I  know  some 
advocates  of  big  government  that  will 
never  rest  until  the  Alaska  Railroad  is 
extended  over  land  to  connect  with  Can- 
ada's railroads,  regardless  of  the  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayers.  The  report  of 
the  Battelle  Institute,  which  conducted 
independent  research  for  the  Alaska  Rail 
and  Highway  Commission,  clearly 
showed  that  Alaska  could  best  be  devel- 
oped and  obtain  the  lowest  freight  costs 
by  the  building  of  highways  to  tidewater. 
In  the  past  there  was  a  program  to 
have  tolls  imijosed  on  the  highway  to 
put  private  truckers  out  of  business  and 
force  shippers  to  use  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  warn  that  if  U.S.  water 
carriers  serving  Alaska  are  forced  to  cur- 
tail or  terminate  completely  their  exist- 
ing service,  as  well  may  be  the  case.  It 
would  be  a  serious  economic  blow  to 
Alaska.  It  would  hurt  all  west  coast 
ports.     But  the  precedent  of  allowing 
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foreign- flag  operations  could  do  harm  In 
many  areas. 

This  is  an  emergency  situation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  therefore  I  am  asking  for 
expeditious  action  on  my  bill  by  all  agen- 
cies and  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine. 


GiBatc  for   Sarrender 
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Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  our  colleagues,  Gordon  H. 
ScHERER.  of  Ohio,  made  an  outstanding 
speech  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Cincinnati  Club  on  Tuesday.  Novem- 
ber 28.  1961,  entitled  "Climate  for  Sur- 
render." This  is  a  factual  description 
of  the  problems  which  face  our  country 
in  combating  the  inroads  of  commu- 
nism based  on  Mr.  Scherer's  experence 
as  a  member  of  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  of  the  House. 

Ehrery  Member  of  Congress  is  aware 
of  the  threat  of  communism  and  I  am 
convinced  is  determined  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  prevent  it  overthrow- 
ing our  priceless  liberties  and  freedoms. 
I  am  sure  that  reading  this  outstanding 
address  we  will  all  renew  our  flght 
against  the  spread  of  this  godless  ide- 
ology and  do  whatever  is  possible  for 
our  country's  protection.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  address,  as  follows: 
Clucatk  for  Surrender 

(Address  by  Gordon  H.  Scherer.  Member  of 
Congress,  Ohio,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Cincinnati  Club,  November  28,  1961) 

Not  many  people  longer  deny  that  we  are 
engaged  In  a  life  or  death  struggle  for  sur- 
vival with  the  International  Communist  ap- 
paratus. We  cannot  hope  to  prevail  In  this 
struggle  unless  all  Americans  In  every  field 
of  endeavor  are  absolutely  convinced  beyond 
any  persdventure  of  a  doubt  that  we  are  not 
engaged  In  a  popularity  contest  with  a  com- 
peting economic  system;  that  we  are  not 
faced  merely  with  certain  annoying  adjust- 
ments which  should  be  made  so  that  we  may 
coexist  with  a  different  system  of  govern- 
ment; but  that  we  are  now  In  a  death  grip 
with  an  enemy  the  like  of  which  for  debase- 
ment and  Inhumanity  the  world  has  never 
before  experienced — an  enemy  we  can  Ignore, 
appease,  negotiate  with,  only  at  the  expense 
of  our  survival. 

This  Is  the  challenge  of  our  day  to  all  pa- 
triots of  this  Republic.  We  must  accept  this 
challenge.  We  shall  either  dedicate  our- 
selves to  It  or,  like  the  countries  already  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  face  slavery  and 
eventual  destruction. 

I  mention  patriots  with  some  misgivings 
.since  today  there  Is  a  fast-growing,  cynl- 
ctvl  segment  of  the  populace  which  scoffs 
at  and  scorns  any  mention  of  patriotism. 
Ti)  them  patriotism  Is  old  fashioned  To 
them  any  show  of  reverence  or  respect  for 
the  flag  Is  a  display  of  childish  emotionalism 
unless  It  happens  to  be  the  banner  of  the 
United  Nations.  To  them  Americanism  Is 
not  even  secondary  to  "one-worldlsm."  To 
them  the  American  heritage  and  basic  con- 
stitutional   rights    should    be    chipped   away 


when    welfare    statlsm    or    political    expedi- 
ency demands. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  Reader's  Digest.  Dr 
Max  Rafferty.  a  school  supjerlntendent,  asked 
what  has  happened  to  patriotism.  Let  me 
plagiarize  Just  a  few  paragraphs  from  Dr 
Rafferty  to  Illustrate  the  change  that  ha.s 
taken  place.  He  reminds  us  that  over  100 
years  ago  our  country  was  engaged  In  a 
strange  stirt  of  undeclared  war  against  the 
forces  of  despotism,  as  It  Is  now  A  young 
man  only  21  years  old  volunteered  to  go 
behind  enemy  lines  to  collect  information 
He  was  captured  and  tried  as  a  .spy  Sur- 
rounded by  the  Jeering  foe.  cut  off  beyond 
all  hope  of  rescue,  the  rojw  already  knotted 
around  his  bare  throat,  he  broke  his  stead- 
fast silence.  His  words  echo  down  the  corri- 
dors of  time  to  us  today,  ringing  and  mag- 
nificent He  said  'I  only  regret  th.\t  I  have 
but  one  life  t-^i  lose  fnr  my  country  " 

A  Uttle  over  a  year  ago  another  young 
American  went  on  trial  f<jr  his  life  in  Soviet 
Russia  The  country  for  which  Nathan  Hale 
died  had  grown  now  to  glorious  life  and 
wonderful  reality  -the  last  best  hope  for 
man  on  earth  What  do  we  hear  this  young 
man  say  "I  dldnt  kn^w  what  I  was  doing 
I  know  now  I  was  risking  world  peace  My 
superiors  were  respon-slble  " 

Some  will  say  that  Gary  Powers  was  the 
vlcti.n  of  new  Communist  bralnwa.shlng 
techniques,  but  what  about  Irvin  C  Scar- 
beck,  a  trusted  employee  of  the  U  8  Embassy 
In  Warsaw,  recently  convicted,  who  gave  his 
country's  secrets  to  the  enemy  because  he 
was  afraid  some  harm  might  come  to  his 
mistress^ 

What  about  Bernon  Mitchell  and  WUltam 
Martin,  two  brilliant  youn?  mathematicians 
In  our  top  security  agencv.  from  fine  Ameri- 
can hemes,  educated  In  our  best  universities'" 
They  defected  to  the  Soviet  Union  last  year 
and  dlscla^ed  to  the  enemy  that  the  United 
States  had  broken  the  Kremlins  secret  code 
On  televlsl  >ii  and  radio  In  the  Soviet  Union 
they  bitterly  condemned  the  United  States, 
thus  giving  the  Communists  a  tremendous 
propaganda  victory   In   the  cold   \.'ar. 

What  about  the  men  in  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency  who  approved  these  men  for  em- 
ployment and  top  security  clearance  when 
they  knew  that  at  least  one  of  them  had 
been  the  worst  type  of  sex  deviate,  thus 
making  him  easily  subject  to  blackmail  by 
the  agents  of  the  Kremlin? 

You  can  understand  such  approval  when 
It  Is  determined,  as  It  was  Just  last  week 
by  the  Committee  on  Un-.\merlcan  Activi- 
ties, that  Maurice  H  Klein,  who  was  per- 
sonnel officer  and  later  Assistant  Director 
of  the  National  Security  Agency,  In  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  changed  the  Information  In 
his  own  personnel  file  On  one  form  he 
said  his  mother  was  born  In  Russia,  on  an- 
other, that  she  was  born  In  the  United 
States  Klein  claimed  to  be  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  Law  School  when  actually  he  at- 
tended Harvard  only  1  year  When  called 
before  our  committee,  he  denied  he  substi- 
tuted records  In  his  file  Such  substitution 
has  now  been  proved,  and  his  testimony  Just 
the  other  day  was  referred  by  our  committee 
to  the  Justice  Department  for  pK>sslble  per- 
jury prosecution 

Let's  consider  another  so-called  brilliant 
young  American,  one  Edward  Yellln,  who 
graduated  from  one  of  oxir  leading  \mlver- 
sltles  He  went  to  work  as  a  colonizer  for 
the  Communist  Party.  Now  what's  a  Com- 
munist colonizer?  It  Is  a  person  who  mis- 
represents his  educational  attainments  by 
downgrading  them  In  order  that  he  may  ob- 
tain a  menial  Job  In  an  Industrial  plant 
As  an  example  a  person  with  a  master's  de- 
gree claims  only  2  years  of  high  school  on 
his  Job  application.  He  hides  his  Commu- 
nist connections  from  both  his  employer  and 
his  fellow  employees  on  the  assembly  line 
He  then  surreptitiously  attempts  to  Indfx:- 
trlnate    his    fellow    workers    and.    following 


Communist  directives,  stln  up  strife  and  dis- 
sension In  the  plant. 

Yellln  was  before  the  Conunlttee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  In  Oary.  Ind.,  In  1958. 
He  defied  the  committee  and  refused  to  an- 
swer questions  about  hla  activities  as  a 
colonizer  for  the  Communist  apparatus.  He 
was  tried  and  convicted  in  the  Federal  court 
for  contempt  of  CongrcM. 

Now  the  National  Science  Foundation  has 
been  set  up  by  your  Government  primarily 
In  the  Interests  of  national  defense — and 
note  I  say  In  the  Intereete  of  national  de- 
fense—to advance  scientific  study  and  re- 
search In  this  country.  After  his  conviction, 
while  his  case  was  on  appeal  and  while  a 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois. Yellln  made  application  for  a  National 
Science  Foundation  fellowship  to  continue 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Be- 
lieve It  or  not,  he  was  given  one  from  tax- 
payers' money. 

Professors  at  the  University  of  Illinois  who 
knew  about  his  conviction  and  activities  In 
behalf  of  the  Communist  Party  and  who 
recommended  Yellln  for  the  fellowship  were 
strangely  silent  in  their  recommendations 
about  YelUn's  Communist  background  and 
his  conviction.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
Government  foundation — again,  believe  It  or 
not  -made  no  Inquiry  concerning  Yellln's 
character  and  background  except  as  to  his 
proficiency  as  a  scientist. 

You  would  have  been  nauseated  as  I  was 
to  listen  to  those  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation  who  approved  the  award.  They 
said  In  substance  that  they  were  interested 
only  in  Yellln's  ability  and  sulUblllty  as  a 
scientist;  that  some  scientists  were  a  differ- 
ent breed  of  cats  than  the  rest  of  us  and 
that  they  would  not  give  the  Government 
the  benefit  of  their  scientific  knowledge  and 
research  If  we  Inquired  too  closely  into  their 
backgrounds  and  political  beliefs. 

If  you  think  this  is  an  Isolated  case,  let 
us  take  a  look  at  one  or  two  others.  Lee 
Lorch  started  off  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati some  years  ago.  True,  Lorch  was  a 
brilliant  mathematician — but  also  an  Identi- 
fied, hard-core  Communist.  He  was  fired 
from  three  universities.  He  also  subse- 
quently received  a  grant  from  the  NaUonal 
Science  Foundation. 

One  of  the  great  universities  in  this  coun- 
try— some  people  refer  to  it  as  one  of  the 
more  liberal — received  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  over  a  3-year  period  9277.000  for 
scientific  research  projects.  These  projects 
were  requested  by  and  were  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  a  professor  who.  when 
before  our  comm.lttee  Just  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Invoked  the  fifth  amendment  In  refusing 
to  answer  questions  concerning  his  member- 
ship In  the  Conununlst  Party. 

I  don't  want  what  I  have  said  to  be  con- 
sidered an  Indictment  of  our  colleges  or  the 
young  pe<jple  of  this  country  because  I  am 
talking  about  a  small  minority.  Yet  Just 
10  years  ago  there  were  way  too  many  young 
men  who  sold  out  their  fellow  American 
soldiers  and  licked  the  boots  of  the  brutal 
Chinese  and  North  Korean  invaders  and 
made  tape  recordings  praising  communism. 
Although  a  minority,  there  are  still  too  many 
phony  sophisticates  who.  as  Dr.  Rafferty 
says,  clutter  up  our  colleges  and  agitate 
against  our  ROTC.  parade  In  support  of 
Fidel  Castro,  and  riot  against  congressional 
Investigating  committees.  Whether  we  like 
It  or  not.  It  Is  our  fault.  We  have  been  so 
busy  educating  for  what  we  call  life  adjust- 
ment that  we  have  forgotten  to  educate  for 
survival  We  have  In  effect  taught  by  pre- 
cept and  example  that  It  is  better  to  be  Red 
than  dead 

Too  many  of  our  leaders  In  education,  in 
the  clergy,  and  In  government,  who  are  the 
vocal  proponents  of  appeasement,  not  only 
themselves  Ignore  but  hide  from  our  youth 
that  eternal  challenge  proposed  by  Patrick 
Henry  to  his  fellow  Virginians  when  he  said: 


"Is  life  so  dear  and  peace  so  swec.  .u  lo  .je 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery?" 

What  can  we  expect  when  some  of  these 
leaders,  including  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  oppose,  as  Insulting,  loyalty 
oaths  for  students  who  want  money  from 
their  Government  to  further  their  educa- 
tion? Why  do  they  oppose  loyalty  oaths  In 
this  specific  instance  when  they  so  readily 
sanction  every  public  ofBclal  from  dog- 
catcher  to  President  taking  an  oath  to  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States?  The  antlloyalty  oath  crowd 
does  not  consider  It  insulting  to  compel  a 
boy  who  Is  drafted  Into  the  armed  services 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and 
to  swear  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic,  with  his  life  If  need 
be 

Somehow  we  hear  no  complaint  from  these 
so-called  llt>eral8  when  a  person  Joining  the 
church  of  his  choice  Is  required  to  most  sol- 
emnly swear  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  that 
particular  religious  faith.  They  still  feel 
that  It  Is  perfectly  proper  when  two  persons 
are  united  In  wedlock,  in  a  most  sacred 
ceremony  to  take  vows  of  dedication  and 
loyalty  to  each  other. 

Does  It  not  seem  passing  strange  that  this 
great  furor  has  arisen  over  the  swearing  of 
loyalty  to  this  greet  country  of  ours  and 
disclaiming  Communist  Party  membership 
when  a  student  is  asking  for  something 
from  his  Government  and  not  inquiring  as 
to  what  he  can  do  for  It? 

Today  we  are  rapidly  losing  this  struggle 
with  International  communism  simply  be- 
cause our  spiritual  and  moral  fiber  has  been 
eroding.  Our  love  for.  our  dedicated  serv- 
ice to,  and  our  fervent  faith  In.  the  power, 
goodness,  and  destiny  of  this  great  consti- 
tutional republic — in  other  words,  our  pa- 
trlotl.'-m — Is  slowly  dying. 

We  have  been  gradually  softened  and 
brainwashed  Into  believing  that  the  faith 
of  our  fathers  In  the  strength,  in  the  prin- 
ciples. In  the  purpose,  and  In  the  destiny 
of  this  Nation  and  Its  Constitution,  which 
have  brought  us  through  crisis  after  crisis 
in  our  long  history  and  which  have  made  us 
the  light  and  hope  of  a  chaotic  world,  are 
no  longer  adequate  weapons  In  our  present 
struggle  for  survival. 

I  am  going  to  recount  a  few  of  the  things 
we  have  done  recently  during  this  struggle 
which  are  difficult  to  believe  and  then  be  a 
little  presumptuous  and  tell  you  why,  in  my 
opinion,    we    have    followed    such    a    course. 

One  of  the  most  effective  weapons  used 
against  us  In  this  cold  war  has  been  the  in- 
tensive, massive,  and  vicious  Communist 
propaganda  assault  on  the  free  world,  in- 
cluding the  United  States.  Otir  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  after  exhaustive 
hearings,  established  that  some  13  million 
pieces  of  Communist  propaganda  were  com- 
ing Into  this  country  each  year  through  the 
US  malls  alone.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell 
you  about  It  and  its  effect,  but  that  Is  a 
subject  for  another  speech. 

Most  of  this  material  is  delivered  to  the 
.iddressees  but,  under  an  Attorney  Generals 
ruling  during  the  Roosevelt  administration, 
the  Post  Office  was  able  to  hold  up  a  part  of 
this  jxDlson  which  arrived  at  our  shores  in 
iHilk.  unsolicited,  and  unlabeled  as  political 
propaganda  as  Intended  by  the  1938  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act.  Of  covirse,  the 
Communist  news  media  complained  bitterly 
and  the  leftwlng  In  this  country  cried  cen- 
sorship. 

Lo  and  behold,  on  April  25.  we  were  shocked 
l)eyi>ud  belief  when  the  President  reversed 
tlie  Attorney  General's  opinion  and  allowed 
t  his  unsolicited,  unlabeled  Communist  propa- 
ganda to  flood  this  country.  Since  this 
Presidential  order,  do  you  know  that  the 
volume  of  this  stuff  has  increased  130  per- 
cent? 


Next  let  us  look  at  the  Communist  agri- 
cultural system  which  has  failed  nxlserably. 
This  Is  where  the  Soviets  and  Red  Chinese 
are  hurting  most.  So  what  do  we  do?  We 
permit  the  shipment  of  taxpayer-subsidized 
agricultural  products  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thus  we  allow  more  Russian  farmers  to  go 
to  work  In  their  missile  plants.  Whether 
some  people  admit  It  or  not.  we  are  at  war 
with  International  communism.  In  a  war 
you  even  sink  the  ships  of  neutrals  that  are 
trying  to  deliver  essential  commodities  to  the 
enemy. 

But  It  Is  not  only  agricultural  products 
that  we  are  now  sending  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Believe  It  or  not,  strategic  materials  are  now 
finding  their  way  Into  Conununlst  ports  at 
an  appalling  rate.  Don't  we  ever  learn? 
American  scrap  Iron  went  to  the  Japanese 
for  dollars  and  was  rettu'ned  to  us  in  the 
bodies  of  American  boys.  We  have  been 
sending  planes  and  other  war  material  to 
Tito  for  years.  Now  we  are  sending  Jets  and 
training  Communist  pilots  at  Air  Force  fields 
in  Texas.  The  excuse  Is  that  Tito  Is  feuding 
with  Khrushchev.  Look  at  what  Tito  and 
Nehru  did  to  us  in  the  U  JJ.  and  at  the  recent 
conference  of  the  so-called  neutrals  at  Bel- 
grade. We  have  our  differences  fairly  regu- 
larly with  Macmlllan  and  De  Gaulle,  but.  If 
the  shooting  starts — when  the  chips  are 
down — England  and  France  will  be  in  our 
corner  and  Tito's  United  States-made  Jets 
wUl  be  flying  side  by  side  with  Khrushchev's 

&aos. 

The  81  Conununlst  Parties  of  the  world, 
meeting  in  Moscow,  who  are  always  leading 
peace  offensives  and  supporting  so-called 
sane  nuclear  policies,  cheered  when  Russia 
rocked  the  world  with  Its  50-megaton  nu- 
clear bomb.  Among  them  was  Comrade 
Harry  Winston  the  U.S.  Communist  Party 
organizational  secretary,  who  was  recently 
released  from  prison.  Winston  was  one  of 
the  11  Communists  convicted  for  advocating 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  and  violence.  Tes, 
Winston  was  released,  given  a  U.S.  passport, 
went  to  Moscow  and  began  to  plot  against  us 
again. 

About  the  same  time,  as  a  friendly  gesture 
to  the  peace-loving  Khrxishchev.  Bobby 
Keiuiedy  ordered  the  release  of  two  Rus- 
sian spies.  More  recently  he  ordered  the 
dismissal  of  spy  charges  against  Igor  Y. 
Melekh.  a  Soviet  staff  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  He  was  allowed  to  return  to  the 
U.S.SJI.  It  is  a  wonder  we  did  not  give 
him  a  medal  before  shipping  out. 

Is  there  any  reason  why,  when  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  have  reached 
such  a  low  point  that  we  have  had  to  call 
up  thousands  of  American  boys,  we  should 
relax  security  checks  on  appointees  to  high 
Government  positions?  Derogatory  infor- 
mation in  FBI  and  other  intelligence  re- 
ports have  been  ignored.  More  than  300  per- 
sons have  been  cleared  through  Executive 
waivers. 

We  even  granted  a  passport  to  Owen  Lattl- 
more  for  a  so-called  study  trip  to  Outer  Mon- 
golia. Lattlmore,  as  you  know,  has  been 
named  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Security  as  a  conscious,  articulate 
instrument  of  the  Soviet  conspiracy.  Since 
Lattimore's  visit,  Outer  Mongolia,  a  stooge 
of  the  Soviet  Union  if  there  ever  was  one — 
In  fact,  a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union — has  been 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations.  Not  count- 
ing the  Iron  Curtain  satellites,  the  Soviet 
Union  already  has  three  votes  in  the  United 
Nations  to  our  one.  Outer  Mongolia  will 
give  it  four. 

We,  of  course,  will  be  paying  Mongolia's 
dues  to  the  U-N.,  the  same  as  we  are  doing 
today  for  dozens  of  other  tincup  countries 
who  have  defaulted  in  the  amount  <^ 
•44,777,541.  Included  in  this  list  of  delin- 
quents is  the  Soviet  Union  which  owes  the 
kitty  more  than  $30  million.  Although  there 
are  101  nations  and  tribes  now  U.N.  members, 


the  United  States  with  one  vote  pavs  38 
percent  of  the  total  freight.  Since  we  are 
also  carrying  the  load  for  those  who  won't 
cough  up,  we  are  over  the  50  percent  mark. 

Now  all  of  us  have  heard  of  Dr.  J.  Robert 
Oppenhelmer,  who  some  years  ago  was  In 
charge  of  the  development  of  the  atomic  and 
hydrogen  bombs.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, after  exhaustive  hearings,  threw 
him  out  and  denied  him  security  clearance. 
TTae  hearings  established  beyond  any  perad- 
venture  of  a  doubt  that  he  had  been  identi- 
fied as  a  Communist;  that  both  his  wife  and 
his  mistress  were  Communists  as  well  as  his 
brother;  that  he  was  a  regular  contributor 
to  Communist  causes;  and  that  he  lied  to 
security  officers  when  questioned  about  his 
activities  in  connection  therewith.  Oppen- 
helmer even  admitted  at  his  hearing  that 
he  had  lied  in  this  respect. 

Oppenhelmer  Just  recently  was  appoint- 
ed as  a  representative  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  as  a  roving  professor  In 
Latin  America.  It  Is  no  secret  that  all  of 
Latin  America  Is  the  object  of  Communist 
Infiltration  and  subversion.  Since  we  pay 
66  percent  of  the  operating  costs  of  OAS,  Op- 
penhelmer had  to  have  the  nod  of  our  State 
Department   for    this    highly    sensitive    Job. 

And  sp>eaklng  of  the  State  Department, 
the  Lord  knows  that  if  tliere  ever  was  a  spot 
where  the  most  capable  and  exi>erienced  man 
available  Is  needed,  it  Is  at  the  head  of  the 
State  Department's  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs.  Now  who  Is  appointed? 
None  other  than  one  Anthony  Bontempo. 
Now,  Bontempo  is  a  loyal  American.  How- 
ever, he  has  absolutely  no  background  or  ex- 
perience whatsoever  in  sectirity  matters. 

Even  the  New  York  Times,  In  reporting 
his  appointment,  said: 

"As  commissioner  of  conservation  for  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  Bontempo  put  some 
80,000  miles  on  the  speedometer  of  his  State 
car  in  pursuit  of  proper  utilization  of  the 
State's  natural  resources.  He  has  led  the 
drive  to  reclaim  and  develop  the  Jersey 
meadowlands.  He  has  initiated  plans  for  a 
wholesale  food  market  and  ^earheaded  a 
drive  for  regional  planning." 

These  might  be  excellent  qualifications  for 
a  director  of  parks  and  playgrounds  but, 
when  we  are  engaged  in  a  cold  war  in  which 
our  security  is  the  focal  point  of  attack, 
such  an  appointment  Is  a  farce.  The  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  calls  the  appointment 
preposterous. 

Francis  E.  Waltis,  one  of  the  top  Demo- 
crats of  the  Hotise,  complained  not  only  of 
Bontempo  but  also  of  his  assistant  appointed 
at  the  same  time,  one  Michael  Cieplinski. 
who,  If  my  information  is  correct,  has  been 
a  citizen  only  12  years. 

Walter  said  they  frere  "totally  unquali- 
fied political  appointeees."  He  felt  so 
strongly  that  he  Introduced  legislation  to 
try  to  stop  the  appointments. 

Henry  J.  Taylor,  the  well-known  column- 
ist for  the  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers,  in  his 
column  entitled  "Letdown  in  Security,"  said 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  appointments,  "the 
State  Department  Is  being  rocked  by  a  dis- 
graceful and  alarming  blow  to  our  Nation's 
security."     Taylor  continued : 

"Incredible  as  it  may  seem  In  the  fac.  of 
Soviet  espionage,  the  word  has  gone  out — 
as  It  did  in  the  days  of  Alger  Hiss — that  in- 
ternal security  problems  are  'tut-tut,  never 
mind."  To  confirm  that  'tut-tut'  signal  the 
dismissal  of  the  25  experts  •  •  •  was  accom- 
panied by  placing  in  charge  a  pair  of  politi- 
cal hacks." 

Taylor  concluded : 

"But  these  political  hacks  have  the  back- 
ing of  Chester  Bowles  in  a  scandalous,  self- 
serving  move  to  butter  up  the  leftwlng  of 
his  party.  Bowles  is  leading  their  organized 
playlng-down  of  the  Ckunmunlst  problem 
here  at  home.  In  Its  Innocence  our  public 
may  not  believe  such  a  liquidating  move- 
ment is  afoot  under  the  banner  of  liberalism. 
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But  It  la.  and  Bowles  Is  cJolng  his  part  tn  tl» 
place  he  c»n  do  It  m  Dmler»<cretary  at 
State  " 

I  dont  have  time,  but  I  could  take  you 
down  a  long  list  of  almost  equally  bad  ap- 
pointments. 

I  have  referred  to  the  meeting  ot  the  Com- 
munist Parties  In  Moscow  a  f^w  weeks  ago. 
The  same  81  Communist  Parties  from 
throughout  the  world  met  there  in  December 
of  last  year  They  decided  It  wiis  necessary 
to  make  an  all-out  attack  on  anti-C<>mmu- 
ntat  organleatlons  and  persons,  particularly 
In  the  United  States,  tf  the  Oomniunist  pr  >- 
gram  of  Infiltration  and  subversion  was  to 
continue  to  go  forward 

It  was  almost  uncanny  but  wUhln  a  few 
weeks  there  began  tn  the  liberal  press  and 
magazines  here  In  the  United  Rrnte?  a  simul- 
taneous, sinister,  and  often  vldcms  attack 
OQ  practically  all  the  well-known  antl-Com- 
miinlst  movements  In  this  country  A  re- 
cent report  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  nn 
Internal  Security  entitled  "The  New  Drive 
Against  the  Antl-Oommunist  Program'  Is 
alarming  It  deals  In  great  detail  with  this 
assault  I  only  wish  there  were  time  to  talk 
about  It 

At  the  height  of  this  antl-Communlst  cam- 
paign there  appeared  a  new  book  entitled 
"The  Un- Americans,"  by  Frank  Donner 
This  U  a  vttrlodc.  libelous,  and  rtdons  at- 
tack on  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. Of  course,  this  committee  has 
always  been  under  attack  Btrt  the  campaign 
of  vilification  and  for  abolition  of  this  com- 
mittee has  been  stepped  up  aa  part  of  the 
all-out  antl-Communlst  drive  in  the  United 
States. 

Leftwlng  writers  like  Gore  Vldal.  who  by 
the  way  was  a  guest  at  a  gay  White  Hou-e 
party  a  few  days  ago.  have  been  pralrtng  this 
book.  They  call  Its  author.  Prank  Donner  a 
brilliant  r-onstltut1onaI  lawyer  In  an  attempt 
to  give  the  book  prestige  It  is  significant 
that  Vldal  and  his  other  leftwlng  cmnles 
conceal  the  fact  that  Frank  Drum'T  h.as  been 
an  Identified  Communist;  that  he  has  a  long, 
well-documented  record  of  service  to  C  -m- 
munlst  cau.ses.  that  as  a  top  employee  "f  the 
US  Government  tn  the  early  days  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  he  was  a 
member  nf  a  Communist  cell  comprised  sulely 
of  C/overnment  officials  In  the  NI.RB  Thry 
met  regularly  to  discuss  National  Labtrr  Rela- 
tions Bnard  DoMcy  in  the  light  oT  Communist 
Party  cl!re<-tlves 

Do  I  hear  someone  ask     •'How  Is  It  possi- 
ble.  ScHT.sra.   for   these   things   to  happen'" 
I    have    a    theory    about    this       Let's    see 
whether  you  sgree  with  me 

At  the  outset,  let  m.e  state  as  plainly  and 
as  forcibly  as  I  can  that.  In  expounding  this 
theory.  I  am  not  acctjsli.g  anyone  ^f  being 
disloyal  or  even  having  sinister  motives 

Today  we  have  In  the  top  echelons  of  this 
Ojvernmerit  the  likes  of  S'evei-.son  Bowles. 
JImmv  Ro(jeevelt.  Schleslnger  Pulbrlght  and 
Oalbralth  Their  whole  recf)rd  over  the 
years  Indicates  that  they  are  soft  on  com- 
munl.sm:  that  they  believe  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial threat  to  "Ur  security  from  infernal 
subversion,  that  the  antl-Communlsts  and 
congressmna:  investigating  commifees  ex- 
aggf-rate  the  menace;  that  they  do  more 
harm  than  grxxl 

The  eifo  of  theae  liberals  and  leftists  Is 
such  that  they  look  down  on  the  rest  of 
us:  they  feel  that,  because  of  their  superior 
Intellect — Fm.BRicHT  Is  on  e.xample — they  and 
perhaps  they  alone  have  the  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  world's  tensions  In  fact,  they 
have  a  phobl  i  that  thev  can  reform  and  make 
gtxxl  little  boys  out  of  the  murderer  at  the 
Ukraine  the  butcher  of  Hungary,  the  en- 
slaver* of  Tibet  and  the  masters  of  800  mil- 
lion captive  people  now  behind  the  Iron 
Cxtrtain  They  Indicate  that.  If  tctx  alone 
by  the  super-patrlota.  the  military,  and  the 
rlghtwlrg  rabble  In  the  CXxigre— .  they  can, 
through  the  appllcaUon  of  their  special  and 
superior    talents,    negotiate    a   settlement   of 


the   cold   war   tensions    wi'h    ttu'   despots  of 
the   Kremlin. 

Ever  since  January  20  these  boys  hive 
been  running  the  ship  of  state  We  h.id 
many  Just  like  them  in  Foggy  Bo'tom  dar- 
ing the  Elsenhower  admlnlstrali on  Miist 
of  them  are  still   there 

They  have  decided  that.  In  order  to 
negotiate  a  settU-nrveiit.  with  the  InternatlonAl 
Communist  apparatus.  It  Is  uecessiiry  to 
create  a  favorable  •Utnate  cr  atmosphere  In 
which  to  move  aiid  operate  They  feel  that 
sui.li  a  liiii  ite  Miw.i  *  bf  '  .li'..il!ied  uiilcs*  cer- 
t.iln  Irritants  emanating  from  this  <o  intry 
which  tire  plaguliig  the  Communists  are 
removed 

The  Loi^on  Ttmc«  of  a  few  moiill.s  ago 
put    Its    linger    oi,    this    a;>pro.i<  :i       It    aaid 

President  Ken.ietiv  was  told  by  his  advisers 
even  bef  ire  taking  aOoe  that  it  was  felt  the 
Soviet  Uni(-ii  w  la  lu  an  accumtnotl  itmg 
inotid  The  rt-iord  -.hows  'hat  tnis  con  lusiun 
was  accepted  and  was  a  bett«'f  that  the  cold 
war  could  be  termtiuiced  withlu  the  lifetime 
iif  the  Kennedy  .idmliilstratlon."  thi-  Lx>ndon 
Times  con-luded 

If  this  analvsls  of  tike  tkdiuli.lstratlon 
strategy  is  c^jrrect  tl^en  vou  have  a  charl- 
t  ible  answer  'o  the  ahno.-t  uobelW-vab.e  and 
heretofore  uncxplalnable  actions  whtcli  I 
have  been  d-scuoiiic  I  here  !.■>  another  es- 
..mple  w.'uch  I  think  pr  ives  t.hls  theory  to 
be  true 

In     ItfSa    the    National    S«rurlty    Council, 
after    lui.g   and   c. ireful   delltier  itii  iii     decided 
that,    while    .(Ur    men    Ir:    the    Armed    Fnrcea 
were     trained     and     familiar     with     military 
weapons,  they,  like  the  general   public,   were 
unaware  of  the  new.  sinister    ai,d  diabolical 
weapon     of    mtKlern     [is vctr 'logical     warfare, 
hameiy,    subversion    a!;d     Infir.r  itlon.      that 
they  were  not  fully  aware  that  It  was  largely 
by   the   Ufe  of    this    new    weapon    that    Inter- 
i,ati'j(ial   comraumsm    in   the  at.ort  space   of 
a   few    years    had    been    able    to    succesf^fully 
domli'.ate  and  control  one- third  of  the  land 
niaas  <  f  the  world  and  one-third  of  lu  people 
The   military    was.    there/ore.    dire<. ted    lo 
acquaint  our  caea   and   Uie  civilian   p<ipula- 
tlon  thr-High  anti-C'omrnuiilst  sen;. i.. as  with 
tite    varK>us   facets   ot    this    new     dangerous 
and  effe<t:vf  aeapoc  which   Is  being  so  s*i(. - 
cesti/uhy    u.'-eti     ig.un^t    u.s    ,ii    liils    very    mo- 
ment       Sin.e     the    Pre«ld<<nt    U    the    Com- 
mander  In    Chief   of    the   Armed    Pur.  es     and 
since  the  military  is  more  directly  uu<ler  the 
c  introl  of  the  top  leadership'  uf  tbu  country 
thiui  any  other  a^jehcy  of  Government    It  can 
be  readily  ser-n  that   If  there  Is  to  be  created 
a   favorable   climate    free  of   Irritants    Uy   the 
5><}Vlet3.  It  Is   necessary   first  U)   put  a  »t«  p  lo 
the.se  an'l-Cotnniunlst  speeches  and  seminars 
by  the  nilllUary 

In  'he.se  stmuiars  all  of  Uie  ugiy  aiid 
heuious  tacUcs  and  t))ectlves  of  the  amoral, 
atheistic.  Communist  apparatus  were  being 
expv^ised  t>  the  c>jld  light  of  common  day 
These  a^e  the  revelatioiu  of  Congreiihloual 
ir,vest:gatlni^  committees  were  truly  Ir- 
ritants lo  the  b<  ys  of  the  Kj-emlin  aiid  cer- 
tainly not  conducive  to  the  favu^able  cllniat* 
or  atino«ph.'-re  which  the  appeast-rs  were 
trying    t.  >    create 

It  Is  obvii-us  therefore  that  Cenerul  W.ilker 
who  WIS  doing  the  nioBt  effective  Job  right 
under  the  noses  of  the  Communl-.t8  had  to 
be  Silenced  It  sbouid  b*'  obvlou*  now  that 
the  reasons  given  by  tlie  top  oclieiuu  f.>r  the 
W.aker  reprimand  attd  transfer  wvre  iiul  the 
real  reasons 

While  we  reprimand  and  remove  from  his 
command  a  great  pa*  not  llJte  General 
VV  ilker  'lie  Air  Force  prov,d>-s  a  plane  to  en- 
able Dr  Vera  Mlciieles  fJean.  a  controverblal 
leftwinger.  to  lecture  «•  the  Air  Force  School 
In  Montgomery.  Ala  tJhe  came  to  tlils  coun- 
try from  her  native  Russia  In  IBID  Her  ac- 
tlviues  are  described  In  the  publication 
"Plan  Talk"  as  follows: 

"Behlxtd  the  perfect  front  afforded  by  the 
esteemed  Foreign  Policy  Aasuciation.  Mrs 
Dean    has    been   sending    forth    an   unending 


(tri.am  of  pr  p  ig  tnda.  Intermingled  with 
genu.ne  Information,  that  Is  caiculated  to 
vTcngthcn  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union 
111  pur^ulllg  all  its  aims,  ra^rdless  of  their 
nature  aiid  theu-  effect  upon  tiac  iniereata  of 
world  peace  and   the  Uuited  States." 

We  li  ive  t>een  looking  at  some  of  the  seem- 
ingly uiibelievable  thlit^B  that  have  been 
.  liapi.iening  inside  this  oountry  Let's  take  a 
!"  luint  at  some  of  the  thinking  that  prevails 
la  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  I  will 
g.ve  you  a  typicil  ezaoipie.  It  ]iiat  bap- 
l>*ue>t  a  I  -w  days  ago. 

Katanga  Province  Is  the  moat  prosperous. 
riieriy.  and  economically  stabte  governmeut 
ill  the  otherwise  Incredibly  uneducated  and 
turbulent  Congo  Above  all.  Katanga  Is  trie 
ouiy  pro- Western  and  antl-Communlst  prov- 
ince of  this  tormented  former  Belgian 
c  ' .  ' ; r. 

1  he  Katti;ganese  want  rko  part  of  the  pro- 
(' iituuunifit.  central  Confo  govemm.-nt  and 
I'j  sliocking,  mutiny-prone,  atroclty-guiUy. 
n.Trafr  army 

Yet  last  week  Adlal  Stevaoaoa  «teaerted 
Britain  and  France  and  voted  with  liM 
Krefnlin  In  detniading  that  the  Kantanga- 
aeae  cease  forthwith  in  tryiac  to  set  up  their 
o*n  g  ..ernmeiit.  ap.iri  frotn  the  pro-Com- 
munii^t  Congo  central  goverunaent,  that  the 
Uiutecl  Nations  use  armed  force  if  oeoes- 
skxy  to  ui.ike  the  Katiuicaaeae  deport  ail 
fe>reign  uterceuaries,  Bclglaru>  —  military. 
paramilitary,  technical,  poiltlcal.  and  eco- 
11  jnilc  advUters 

Why  di  we  do  thia.  aapaclally  when  we 
have  kuppurted  Independence  and  a  seat  in 
the  Uuited  Nations  fur  every  other  a^grega- 
tion  of  tribes  uuprepared  for  aelf-govern- 
ment?  How  far  will  we  go  to  appease 
KhrtLkhchcv  in  order  to  get  him  to  negotiate 
in  Berlin''  Keep  tins  up  and  the  adn^lnUtra- 
ti  >u  is  goiug  to  force  more  people  Into  the 
right-wing  c.imp  which  It  detests. 

How  often  do  we  have  to  be  tricked  and 
deceived  before  we  are  wlilLng  to  recognize 
the  true  nattire  and  objectives  of  world 
conunuui.sm''  Like  UlUer,  the  Communists 
have  given  us  a  blueprint  of  their  strategy 
aud  objectives.  They  have  said  and  they 
have  written  that  there  can  no  more  be 
sincere  diplomacy  than  there  can  be  dry 
Witter  It  Lb  aiso  written  so  that  all  who 
re.id  m,iy  know  th.it.  to  accomplish  Com- 
munist objectives,  any  and  every  conceiv- 
able type  of  promise,  treachery,  deceit,  es- 
p.onage.  Sab  itage.  abduction,  and  murder 
is  ti;  be  u.sed  E-.en  If  It  were  not  so  writ- 
ten, the  Bible  says,  "By  their  acts,  ye  shall 
know   them  " 

Tlie  Soviets  In  their  drive  for  world  dom- 
In.itlon  have  entered  Into  more  than  1.000 
treaties.  agreements,  and  nonaggresslon 
(lacts  With  Other  countries  of  the  world, 
["hey  hive  flagrantly  broken  and  violated  all 
of  these  except  a  handful  which  It  has 
stilted  their  ptirjmse  to  keep 

The  .spirit  of  Camp  David  which  the  world 
hailed  has  become  the  ghost  of  calumny. 
.^t  Paris  F1.«ienhcwer  and  the  United  States 
were  insured  humiliated  and  vilified  as 
never  before  In  Vienna  Kennedy  was  Ig- 
n^mlnio'tsly  .«p:^nkett  and  given  his  orders. 
In  the  United  Nations  Khrushchev  threw 
his  weight  around  like  a  b\illy  and  got  awsy 
wt*h  It  The  Kremlin's  pipsqueak  stooge, 
Fidel  Castro  has  kicked  us  around  and  hu- 
miliated us  a.s  never  before  In  our  long  his- 
tory The  so-called  neutral  nations  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  Belgnide.  nations  to  whom  we 
have  jxmred  our  billions  In  aid  lo  buy  their 
friend  hip  Urked  Khmshrhev's  boots  nod 
gave  the  United  St.ites  an  In.sultlng  cold 
shoulder 

For  2  years  at  the  disarmament  and  nu- 
(  !*»ar  tent  ban  talks  at  Geneva,  we  negotiated 
like  suckers  while  the  Sorleta  never  had  any 
Intent  ion  of  arriving  at  ■greeroenta.  They 
continued  theee  fraudulent  negotiations 
s<wely  for  the  purpoae  of  f^Mhiin^  them  to 
obtain  a  nuclear  advantage 

I  wont  even  talk  about  Berlin. 


Haven't  we  had  enough?  Haven't  we 
learned  that  you  cannot  appease  or  negotiate 
with  the  Communists?  Don't  we  know 
that  the  Sovlete  practice  the  salami-type  of 
aggression?  They  take  slice  after  slice,  but 
eivch  one  so  thin  that  it  Is  not  worth  fl.ght- 
ing  for  and  then  all  that  Is  left  Is  the  string 
and,  of  course,  who  would  fight  for  a  string? 

I  can  hear  the  leftwlng  scream:  "Schkxek 
It;  a  warmonger  "  No,  but  the  only  way  to 
prevent  war  and  to  avoid  eventual  domina- 
tion by  International  communism  Is  to  call 
the  Soviets'  bluT — to  draw  the  line  and  say: 
■  This  far  and  no  farther,"  and  mean  It  and 
by  our  actions  and  deeds  let  the  Soviets 
know  we  mean  It  They  will  not  start  an 
all-out  nuclear  war.  They  will  not  risk  the 
almost  total  destrtictlon  of  their  cities  when 
they  have  come  .so  far  in  the  short  space  of 
40  years  by  Internal  subversion  or  indirect 
aggression. 

If  they  had  not  learned  the  lesson  of  suc- 
cess by  subversion  or  Indirect  aggression  be- 
fore, they  certainly  learned  It  in  Cuba.  If 
the  Soviets  had  sought  to  take  Cuba  by  out- 
ward aggression,  by  force  of  arms.  In  the  air. 
on  land,  or  by  sea,  they  would  have  failed 
niLserably  because  we  would  have  moved  In 
with  everything  we  had.  Yet  today  Havana— 
'JO  miles  from  t  ur  shore-  Is  as  Communist- 
dominated  and  controlled  as  are  Moscow  and 
Pelplng  'i'he  Soviets  did  It  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.  They  took  Cuba  Intact.  They  did 
not  need  to  destroy  physically  the  Cubans 
or  their  possessions.  They  have  taken  their 
people  and  their  possessions  and  have  put 
them  to  use 

The  weapon  we  must  fear  most  and  learn 
to  combat  is  Indirect  aggression  or  internal 
subversion  and  Infiltration.  This  Is  really 
what  the  General  Walkers  are  trying  to  do. 
This  Is  what  we  all  must  do  If  we  are  to 
survive. 


Toward  Equitable  Treatment  of 
Americans  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CURK 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNIIED  STATES 

Monday.  January  15.  1962 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
press  last  year  included  as  a  part  of  the 
foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  a  provi- 
sion that — 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  create  dis- 
tinctions because  of  their  race  or  religion 
among  American  citizens  In  the  granting  of 
perstinal  or  communication  access  or  any 
other  rights  otherwise  available  to  U.S.  citi- 
zens generally  Is  repugnant  to  our  principles. 

This  provision  was  consistent  with  the 
so-called  Lehman  resolution  adopted  by 
this  body  m  1956,  of  which  the  then  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  was  a  cosponsor,  and  the 
provisions  of  law  enacted  by  previous 
Congresses,  Such  a  provision  is  also 
consistent  with  long-established  Ameri- 
can traditions. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
other  body,  and  a  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  re- 
cently had  published  an  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  November  1961  issue  of 
the  Committee  Reporter,  organ  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee.  Dr.  Mor- 
gan points  out  the  difiBculties  encoun- 
tered by  individual  U.S.  citizens  of  the 


Jewish  faith  and  by  American  firms 
seeking  to  pursue  their  affairs  in  Arab 
lands.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  Americans 
of  the  Jewish  faith,  for  example,  are 
barred  from  visiting  Jordan  even  though 
U.S.  tax  dollars  underwrite  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  budget  of  that  nation 
and  Jordan  can  ill  afford  to  turn  away 
potential  earnings  from  tourism. 

The  1960  Democratic  platform,  "The 
Rights  of  Man,"  contained  as  a  pledge: 

Protection  of  rights  of  American  citizens 
to  travel,  to  pursue  lawful  trade  and  to 
engage  In  other  lawful  activities  abroad 
without  distinction  as  to  race  or  religion  Is 
a  cardinal  function  of  the  national  sov- 
ereignty. 

Full  force  and  effect  should  be  given 
to  this  pledge.  We  must  neither  at  home 
nor  abroad  let  any  of  our  citizens  be 
relegated  to  a  second-class  status.  For 
the  U.S.  Government  to  be  a  party  to 
such  distinctions  by  not  effectively  op- 
posing them  is  not  only  contrary  to  some 
of  the  oldest  traditions  of  this  Nation 
but  in  effect  sei-ves  to  negate  the  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  concepts  of  freedom 
and  democracy  throughout  the  world 
on  which  we  are  now  expending  so  much 
of  our  national  effort  and  treasure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  which  was  prepared  by  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  Representa- 
tive Thomas  E.  Morgan,  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  en- 
titled "Toward  Equitable  Treatment  of 
Americans  Abroad,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TowAKD  Equitable  Treatment  of  Americans 
Abroad 

(By   Representative   Thomas   E.    Morgan,   of 
Pennsylvania)  ' 

When  the  foreign-aid  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration before  my  committee  this  summer, 
we  Inserted  in  the  statement  of  policy  an 
expression  to  the  effect  that  "any  attempt 
by  foreign  countries  to  create  distinctions 
because  of  their  race  or  religions  among 
American  citizens  in  the  granting  of  personal 
or  commercial  access  or  any  other  rights 
available  to  U.S.  citizens  generally  Is  repug- 
nant of  our  principles."  It  added  that  "In 
all  negotiations  between  the  United  States 
arising  aa  a  result  of  funds  appropriated  " 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  or  arising 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities, "these  principles  shall  be  applied 
as  the  President  may  determine  •    •   •." 

The  principles  enunciated  In  the  statement 
of  policy  are  In  accord  with  a  view  long  held 
by  our  Government.  One  need  only  recall 
the  weIl«-known  protests  by  the  United  States 
against  the  mistreatment  of  American  citi- 
zens of  the  Jewish  faith  by  czarlst  Russia. 
These  protests  culminated  In  1911  In  the 
abrogation  of  our  trade  treaty  with  the  Riis- 
slans,  a  treaty  that  had  been  in  effect  since 
1832.  During  the  1930's  our  Government 
was  forceful  In  Its  protests  to  Nazi  Germany 
and  Fascist  Italy  concerning  their  maltreat- 
ment of  Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

When  the  Arab  League  Initiated  Its  eco- 
nomic boycott  against  Israel  In  1951,  the  boy- 
cott was  initially  applied  only  to  companies 


'  Representative  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  Demo- 
crat, of  Pennsylvania,  Is  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  A 
Member  of  Congress  since  1944.  Dr.  Morgan 
Is  a  graduate  of  the  Detroit  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery. 


with  Israeli  branches  or  otherwise  doing 
business  In  Israel.  But  during  the  past  dec- 
ade the  boycott  has  been  extended  to  Ameri- 
can firms  that  have  American  citizens  of 
the  Jewish  faith  among  their  owners,  oflScers, 
directors  and  personnel.  A  recent  Issue  of 
Fortune  magazine  Indicates  that  about  80 
American  companies  are  on  the  boycott  list. 
The  effect  of  such  a  boycott  can  be  far- 
reaching  for  it  touches  not  only  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  employees  and  stockholders 
of  all  faiths  and  their  families  but  also  sup- 
pliers and  transporters  of  goods  as  well 
as  the  communities  in  which  these  com- 
panies are  located. 

Travel  of  American  citizens  of  the  Jewish 
faith  has  been  restricted.  American  Jews 
are  barred  from  using  the  U.S.  built  air 
terminal  facilities  at  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia. 
These  di£.criminatory  practices  have  been 
applied  to  Members  of  Congress  traveling  on 
official  U.S.  business. 

I  noted  with  partlciUar  Interest  a  recent 
announcement  by  the  Government  of  Mo- 
rocco, an  Arab  League  member,  that  a  prom- 
inent Jewish  Moroccan,  R.  Benarroch,  had 
been  appointed  to  a  high  post  in  that  coun- 
try's defense  ministry.  He  is  only  one  of 
several  Jews  holding  responsible  positions  in 
the  Sherlfien  Government.  I  can  only  ex- 
press the  hope  that  other  governments  In 
the  Near  East  will  soon  avail  themselves  of 
the"  talent*  of  all  their  citizens  without  re- 
gard to  race  or  creed  to  participate  In  ad- 
vancing their  national  welfare. 

When  the  foreign-aid  bill  went  to  con- 
ference to  iron  out  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions,  the  House  con- 
ference 111  the  Interest  of  a  more  concise 
statement  of  policy  accepted  a  more  gen- 
eral statement  similar  to  that  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  Included  In  the  final  act  is  a 
reaffirmation  of  "freedom  of  the  press.  In- 
formation, and  religion,  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion in  international  waterways,  and  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  all  persons  to  travel 
and  pursue  their  lawful  activities  without 
discrimination  as  to  race  or  religion.  In  the 
administration  of  all  parts  of  this  act  these 
principles  shall  be  supported  in  such  a  way 
in  our  relations  with  countries  friendly  to 
the  United  States  which  are  In  controversy 
with  each  other  as  to  promote  an  adjudica- 
tion of  the  Issues  Involved  by  means  of 
international  law  procedures  available  to  the 
parties." 

Language  similar  to  that  deleted  by  the 
conference  committee  was  inserted  by 
amendment  on  the  House  floor  In  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  In  its  report  on 
the  foreign  assistance  appropriation  bill. 
urged  "the  executive  departments  concerned 
to  give  force  to  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
as  expressed  In  this  section  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  foreign  assistance  program, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  and  by  other  appro- 
priate means." 

The  House  adopted  an  amendment  to  Uie 
bill  establishing  the  Peace  Corps  that  barred 
the  use  of  the  Corps  In  countries  where  dis- 
crimination would  be  practiced  against  mem- 
bers of  the  Corps.  In  the  final  version  the 
language  did  not  appear.  The  conferees 
were  convinced  that  In  the  less  developed 
countries  government  policy  frequently  may 
not  be  well  coordinated  and  public  opinion 
not  fully  matured.  Hence  individual  inci- 
dents of  discrimination  might  occur  which 
did  not  reflect  either  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  attitude  of  the  public  gen- 
erally. Further,  the  committee  was  assured 
that  the  Peace  Corps  would  not  maintain  a 
program  In  any  other  country  tn  which  vol- 
unteers were  repeatedly  subject  to  discrim- 
ination. 

In  the  statement  of  the  House  managers 
accompanying  the  conference  committee  re- 
port on  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act,  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  expressed  the  desire  that  "in 
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the  administration  of  the  varioua  progrann 
authorteed  by  thU  bill,  no  dlacrtminaUon 
as  to  race,  creed,  or  color  be  practiced  in 
the  aelectlon  of  tndtrklaals  to  perform  func- 
tions nnder  this  Mil  or  to  benefit  from  the 
proTlslons  of  the  profljams  authorized  In  the 
bin.  Similarly  they  desire  that  countries 
that  practice  such  dlecrtmlnatlon  shall  not 
be  the  beneflclarles  of  any  of  the  program* 
authorteed  In  this  bill" 

It  must  be  apparent  from  the  instances 
cited  above  that  the  House  has  been  un- 
usually diligent  In  expressing  Itself  un  the 
matter  of  discrimination  This  Involves 
much  more  than  the  relatively  few  Jewish 
and  non-Jewish  Americans  who  are  directly 
affected:  It  Involves  a  matter  of  national 
pride  and  respect.  It  Is  our  expectation  that 
the  executive  branch.  In  administering  the 
Tarlous  programs  that  we  have  auth  >rizetl. 
will  be  equally  diligent  In  carrying  out  these 
prlnclpjes. 


**Yl\k^  To  Look  f«r  in  the  New  Session'': 
An  Intemew  Willi  Hob.  i«ia  W.  Mc- 
C«rmack,  Speaker  of  tke  House  of 
RepiesentatiTes,  U.S.  News  ft  World 
RcfMirt,  Jananry  22, 1962 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INVLANA 

IN  TUB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENl  ATIVES 
Monday.  January  15.  1962 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
confident  that  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  citizens  generally 
will  read  with  great  interest  an  interview 
published  in  the  January-  22,  1962,  issue 
of  U.S.  News  it  World  Report  m  which 
the  distmguished  new  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  Hon.  John  W  McCormack,  ex- 
presses his  views  on  the  forthcoming  ses- 
sioii  of  Congress. 

The  te.xt  of  this  significant  interview 
follows : 

What   To   Look   roRWAan   To    in    tux    Nrw 

Sessiok 

(An  Interview  with  Hon.  Joirrf  W. 

MrCoaMACK ) 

Question  Mr  Speaker,  do  you  think  there 
will  be  a  close  working  relationship  this  year 
between  the  House  of  Rep'esentatlves  and 
the  White  House? 

Answer  Oh.  yes.  Of  ajurse.  no  President 
gets  100  percent  of  his  pr(j«?ram  President 
Kennedy  was  very  successful  last  .session  In 
getting  legislation  that  he  recommended  - 
and  I  have  every  confidence  that  there  will 
be  the  same  cooperation  In  this  session,  and 
It  will  be  a  very  successful  session 

Question  Do  you  expect  any  real  trouble 
from  the  sn-called  coalition  of  southern  E>em- 
ocrats  and  Republicans ' 

Answer  Well,  the  coalition  work.s  both 
ways  Our  task  Is  t.j  get  enough  Republican 
votes  for  protp-esslve  legislation  that  win  en- 
able us  to  get  such  legislation  approved. 
Th«vt  Is  no  new  task.  We've  had  that  for  a 
long  whil" 

Question  Do  you  sense  any  more  conser- 
v;it;ve  attltvide  in  Congress  now  than  there 
w;is  .1  year  ago.  or  a  few  years  ago'' 

Answer  No  I  think  the  state  of  mind  Is 
pretty  much  the  same. 

Question  I  wonder  If  you'd  be  willing  to 
tell  U3.  .ig.iln.st  the  background  of  all  these 
stories  of  differences  between  you  and  Presi- 
dent Kenn-^dy.  what.  If  any.  are  jour  politi- 
cal differences  with  the  Preslden'? 


AfLTsver.  There's  no  JustiflciLlon  to  what 
I've  read  The  President  and  I  ore  very 
friendly — til-Aays  have  been  I  cloii't  have 
to  agree  with  you  1.000  percent  ur  you  with 
me.  I've  been  a  progressive  fi.)r  33  years — 
for  all  my  life. 

Joe  Kennedy,  the  President's  father,  and  I 
have  been  cltae  friends  as  f.ir  back  as  I  can 
remember.  The  grandfatiier.  John  F.  Fitz- 
gerald, until  his  death,  was  a  "/cry.  very 
cio«e  f.'ieikd  of  mi:ie 

The  t.ilk  ol  poUticul  differences  with  tiie 
Proslden:  Is  absnlvitely  in.f'U'.idcd  I  re. id 
about  a  feud  and  all  thla  and  th.a  and  every- 
thing e;.=)e  Tl'.ere's  nothing  '.o  that  at  all 
Qu»^t.on  Is  It  true  that  you  nr.d  the  Presi- 
dent have  had  your  political  dilBculties  back 
m  VI  issachusc'.ts  rts  distinct  fr  m  here  in 
W.v.shin^t^ .;.  ' 

A.'isAfr    What   b.ive   you  gut  In   mind? 
Questlt  :i    A  flgh:  uvrr  the  party  machin- 
ery 

Answer.  The  party  machinery  In  M.i-san- 
chusetts  doesn't  mean  a  thing  so  far  as 
control  Is  concerned  The  State  |  Dvmo- 
cxatJil  Committee  d<  esn  i  mean  a  thing  to 
Boe  as  ruch.  Individual  inem^^era  nho  are 
friends  do.  The  Slate  Committee  .is  auch 
never  niean:  anytli^ng  to  mt  bccjujse  I  never 
had  any  stale'*  ide  .tmbitloiiS 

Question  Do  vtju  have  any  duubt  that  you 
and  Prenldeiit  Kennedy  will  be  able  to  get 
along  well? 

Aruswer  I  certainly  have  oo  doubt.  There 
Is  ab.solutely  no  jusutlcation  for  cre.itmK  the 
Irrvage  Uxat  there's  a  feud  bet'A-ecu  Preiadeul 
Keuuedy  and  n.yself. 

The  nght  I'.n  10561  far  tU-lrmau  uf  the 
Democratic  State  Committee  In  Ma.«»r.chu- 
i'-tts — -.ibout  whKh  much  is  m.ide  -was 
pu.'elf  Imp^rs^jn.il  C^mlro;  of  the  p.irty  was 
not  involved.  Furthermore.  If  anyone  would 
un.lert.ilce  '.<>  nuice  a  Cinht  f.  r  c  n'rul  of  the 
Uenaocratic  Party,  no  matter  who  he  is  the 
Demooratic  \^UrA  of  Massacbusells  would 
defeat  a  tnAU  on  that  i.'^sue  bec.iuse  Uiey 
d<>:i  t  .-^tand  fur  cuntro;  t.hey're  independent 
and  IndlvUluallstlc,  and  I'm  glad  they  are 
Some  riir.'i  may  have  m.  re  i:illuin<e  with 
the  Democra'.^  of  my  SUite  than  others  For 
exan^p>,  I  probably  would  have  mure  In- 
Quence  lod.ty  than  I  tiad  30  years  ago — i.r 
40  yenra  ago.  when  I  st<u-ted  in  tiie  legisla- 
ture. But.  o:i  the  question  L»f  oontroi.  the 
Demiocrats  of  Maasachusetta  are  very  In- 
dUlduallatJc  tio  thert-  was  never  any  ftght 
for  control  of  the  party  I  supported  the 
man  who  had  supported  me  in  the  past,  and 
who  w.ia  always  loy^U  to  me 

Did  I  answer  your  quest. on  on  my  rela- 
tions with  the  President? 

Question    Yes    y   u   answered  It — 
Answer    Fur  therm*  re,  I  have  pr  >found  re- 
spect   fTT    the    office    of    I*resldent       I    have 
profound    respect    for    the    ocrupant   of    the 
ofBce — without   regard   Uj  his  party 

I  (>>ulfl  never  conceive  of  any  man  who  Is 
President  of  the  United  States  n  >t  dolr.i; 
ahat  he  thinks  la  for  the  l>e«t  Interest  of 
our  country  I  might  dlsiigree  with  him.  but 
I    would    never    Impugn    his    motives 

If  that's  ao  with  reference  to  a  President 
who's  not  of  my  own  party,  what  Is  It  with 
reference  t^j  President  Kennedy,  who  Is  the 
leader  of  my  party?  I  ml?ht  say  that  nob<->dy 
was  closer  to  FDR  than  I  wa.s  mi  the  legis- 
lative level — <ir  to  Harry  S  Truman  And 
that  relationship  erlirts  and  will  continue  to 
with  President  Kennedy 

I  bellere  In  the  "eparatlon  of  mwers.  but 
that  doesn't  mean  the  divisibility  of  brar»che.s 
of  Ou^-ernment  I  dont  believe  there  shcmld 
be  a  wall  t>etween. 

Questun  Can  you  say  what  will  be  the 
major   Issues  In   this  aeaeion   of   Confess'' 

Anawer  Well,  you're  guing  to  have  tiie 
Issie  of  reciprocaJ  trade-  and  new  trade  rec- 
ommendations made  by  Uie  President.  There 
will  be  the  question  of  a  new  Deparunent  of 
Urban  A.ffalrs.  There  will  be  the  postal 
Increase  bill.     There's  the  manpower  devel- 


opment aiHl  training  bilL  There%  the 
medical  assistance  bill — tor  tike  aenlor  citi- 
zens- and  the  school  leglaiatloC  aa  well  ■■ 
the  college  bill      There  la  to  be  other  pro- 

greaslve  legislation,  too. 

Question  You  dldnt  nwBtlon  taxes.  Do 
you  feel  there  will  be  a  tax  bill  panaed  bf 
tl>e  House  th.it  will  carry  out  tlie  reoommen- 
dations  the  Prealck^nt  maxte  thla  paet  year^ 

.\nswer  I  would  think  that  any  bill  re- 
ported out  by  the  Ways  and  Me&na  Oom- 
mittce  would  paaa  the  Houae,  and  I  vcTuld 
expect  that  Uie  Ways  and  Mrana  Committee, 
before  any  bill  was  reported  out.  would  har- 
moiUze  .my  dlfferenoea  with  the  executive  de- 
partment    or  vloe  veraa. 

Q.iesUon  Do  yxi  think  a  bill  wUl  be  re- 
ported out  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Oummlt- 
tee'» 

Answer  If  legislation  Is  neceasary  to  carry 
<^'it  the  purp<«c-s  sought.  I  would  say  that  a 
bUl  wU;  be  reported  out.  and  at  that  Ume 
ti»e  views  uf  the  executive  and  the  leglalaUvc. 
In  committee,  would  be  very  well  harmo- 
nlaed 

Q.iest.on  On  this  question  of  tax  legisla- 
tion, would  you  be  wUltng  to  predict  whetlier 
the  House  would  a^ree  to  thie  A-percent  In- 
vestment credit  on  business  apendinc  for 
plant  and  equipment? 

Answer  No.  I'm  not.  To  answer  on 
any  tt  the  details  of  the  parts  uf  the  bUi  now 
would  be  beyond  my  power.  I  doubt  1/  any 
luember  of  tike  Ways  ar>d  Means  Cununittse 
c«>uld  give  you  a  specific  answer.  I  would 
say  that.  If  legialatlun  Is  neceasary,  I  expect 
th.it  legislatiun  will  be  reported  out  of  the 
commit  t^e 

Of  course.  invuUed  La  this  Is  also  with- 
holding of  taxe!^  on  dividends  and  Interest 
;uMi  foreign  profits— earnings  abroad — as  well 
as  expeiise-»»?couut  deductions,  which,  of 
curse,  is  a  very  important  subject  In  Itself. 
particularly  among  bu&lueaamen. 

Nobody  wa:its  to  disturb  reasonable  and 
pr  per  expen.ses  Its  tiie  abuse  that  some 
have  made  of  expense-account  deductions 
th.it  is  the  prubiem.  Where  abuses  develop, 
then  they  very  e.usiiy  become  contagious 

Question  Do  you  think  foreign  aid  will 
be  loi^ked  at  with  a  more  critical  eye  bj-  Con- 
gress this  yeiu-'' 

An.swer  I  tlilnk  the  emphasis  would  be 
put  more  on  self-help  on  the  part  of  coun- 
trie.s  ge'tlng  aid  Thati  been  the  evident 
trend  for  tiie  past  several  years.  Of  course, 
there's  military  luwlstance  In  certain  areas 
that  you've  gut  to  give,  but  I  think  the  em- 
phasis lu  the  economic  fleid  will  be  more  on 
long-term  lo;.ns  'lO  help  those  countries  that 
are   willing   to  help  themselves 

Question  Do  you  feel  that  Oongrees  will 
give  the  Pre--,ldent  nuire  power  to  reduce 
biTlffs  than  he  has  had? 

Answer  I  m  In  favor  of  something  being 
done  in  tills  Geld  because.  In  my  opinion. 
It's  vitally  in.portaiU  lu  our  national  Intereat. 
Lu  my  opinion.  Congress  wUl  give  the  Presi- 
dent  broader   authority    In    this   field. 

Now,  agiUn.  people  may  agree  that  some- 
thlr.t;  need.'-  to  be  dcjiie.  but  they  might  have 
an  honest  disagreement  about  acme  of  the 
details  of  what  should  be  done.  That  Isnt 
fatal   to  a  bill. 

QuesUon  On  Uie  question  of  medical  care 
fur  tiie  aged,  do  you  favor  placing  It  under 
social  security? 

Answer.  Yes.  I've  always  been  In  favor  of 
It 

Question.  What's  your  Judgment  about  the 
chances 

Answer.  If  the  bUl  is  reported  out  oT  com- 
mittee, I  feel  that  we  will  get  it  throi«h 
the  Hou.se  The  dUHcult  taiik  will  be  In 
having  a  bUl  rejKjrted  out  of  committee. 

WAT.S  TO  HILP  aCHOOLS 

Question  How  about  your  view  on  aid  to 
school. s.     Including     parochial     schools     and 

private   scliools? 

Answer  Parochial  schools  are  private 
schuoLs.     I   always   refer   to  private   schools. 
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because  there  are  private  schools  that  are 
not  church-related — though  it  Lb  true  that 
most  of  them  are  chtirch-related.  I  will  agree. 
Do  you  want  my  position  on  school  legisla- 
tion? 

Question.  Yes 

Answer.  I've  always  supported  school-con- 
Etructlon  legislation. 

My  position  on  school  legislation  Is  very 
simple.  I  respect  the  fact  that  people  may 
not  agree  with  me  and  I  respect  their  right 
Ui  their  views  and  their  right  to  disagree. 
But  I  expect  others  to  respect  the  fact  that 
I  have  the  right  to  my  views. 

To  begin  with,  I've  always  supported  school 
legLslatlon,  and  you'll  find  that,  whenever 
the  vote  came,  I  voted  for  It.  And  you'll 
find  that  I  spoke  for  aid  to  schools  In  the 
past  years.  I  believe  that  we  should 
strengthen  our  whole  educational  83rBtem. 

I'm  talking  now  about  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  I  realise  we  can't  legis- 
late for  private  schools  on  the  same  basis 
that  we  can  for  public  schools.  But  I  do 
believe  that  we  can  strengthen  our  overall 
school  system,  including  private  schools. 

I  support  the  general  bill  for  school  aid. 
But  I  also  believe  that.  In  the  best  Interests 
of  our  country — certainly  In  strengfthenlng 
the  overall  elementary-  and  secondary-school 
system — there  should  be  provisions  for  long- 
term  loans  at  reasonable  rates  of  Interest 
to  private  schools  for  the  building  of  class- 
room facilities:  (1)  to  teach  science,  (2)  to 
teach  mathematics,  and  (3)  to  teach  lan- 
guages. 

I  don't  know  how  anybody  can  say  that 
that's  Inconsistent  with  the  Constitution, 
and  I  don't  see  how  anybody  can,  in  this 
day  and  age,  disagree.  But  people  do.  They 
have  a  right  to  their  views. 

I  also  believe  In  the  60  percent  forgiveness 
for  those  who  have  received  Government 
loans  to  finish  their  college  education  and 
to  enter  the  career  of  teaching.  When  they 
teach  In  publlo  schools,  they  are  given,  as 
you  know,  50  percent  forgiveness  of  the  loan 
over  a  5-year  period.  This  should  be  ex- 
tended to  private  schools. 

Private  schools  have  a  demand  for  teach- 
ers. This  Is  an  unintentional  discrimina- 
tion against  the  private  schools,  when  grad- 
uates of  colleges  who  wish  to  make  teach- 
ing a  career  In  private  schools  are  denied  the 
same  privilege  of  loan  forgiveness  given  to 
teachers  In  public  schools.  I  Imagine  It 
makes  It  more  difficult  for  the  private -school 
system  to  get  the  young-men  and  young- 
women  teachers. 

That's  been  my  position.  However,  sup- 
pose a  bill  were  reported  out  of  conunlttee 
without  any  provlsloa  for  prlTmte  schools — 
what  would  I  do?  I  would  vote  for  It.  I  am 
quoted  as  saying  I'd  vote  against  such  a 
bill.  All  anyone  had  to  do  was  to  ask  me. 
My  views  are  entirely  different  than  they 
have  been  portrayed. 

Question.  Are  you  and  the  President  In 
disagreement  on  some  phases  of  aid  to 
education? 

Answer.  I  couldn't  answer  that  question. 
I  dont  know  definitely  what  are  the  Presi- 
dent's views  with  reference  to  my  views 
relating  to  private  schools.  I'm  for  the  gen- 
eral education  bill — have  always  been, 
through  the  years — every  roUcall  will  find 
me   voting  for  It. 

However,  I  believe  that  long-term  loans 
to  private  schools  for  the  purpoeM  I  have 
stated  would  be  for  the  best  Interest  of  our 
country.  I  think  It  would  be  unfortunate 
not  to  encourage  the  almost  6  million  young 
Americans  attending  private  schools  to  study 
to  be  scientists,  physicists,  mathematicians, 
learned  In  the  languages. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  aid  to  edu- 
cation Is  going  to  be  approved  In  this 
session? 

Answer.  Of  course,  without  the  question 
of  private  schools  Involved,  such  lefflslatlon 
has  been  defeated  In  the  past.  And,  with- 
out  the   question   of   teachers'   salaries  In- 


volved, legislation  has  been  defeated  In  the 
past.  It's  only  a  few  years  ago  that,  on  the 
final  passage  In  the  House,  a  bill  confined, 
as  I  remember,  to  school  construction  was 
defeated  by  five  votes.  It  was  almost  the 
same  bUl  that  former  President  Elsenhower 
had  recommended  a  year  or  so  before.  But 
there  was  a  change  In  the  climate  of  the 
adnUnlstratlon  between  the  recommendation 
and  the  time  the  bill  came  up  for  vote.  The 
result  was  that  It  was  defeated  by  five  votes, 
and  we  dldnt  get  many  Republican  votes 
for  it. 

Question.  And  was  that  limited  to  public 
schools? 

Answer.  That  was  confined  to  public 
schools,  yes.  So  If  we  have  a  straight  school- 
construction  bill,  It's  going  to  have  a  hard 
Job  getting  approval.  We  brought  up  an 
abbrevlattd  bill  the  last  session,  and  It  was 
defeated  by  a  very  substantial  margin.  I 
voted  for  It. 

Question.  Would  you  care  to  predict  what 
will  happen  this  time? 

Answer.  No,  I  couldn't.  I  would  say  this: 
that  I  favor  a  bill  with  provisions  for  loans 
to  private  schools.  If  we  get  a  bill  up  for 
vote  and  the  provisions  for  aid  to  private 
schools  are  not  In  it,  or  If  they  are  In  and 
the  House  votes  to  strike  them  out,  I'd  vote 
for  the  bin  Just  the  same. 

THE    CHimCH    AND    EDUCATION 

Question.  It  sometimes  Is  said  that,  as  a 
Roman  Catholic,  your  attitude  toward  aid 
to  education  has  been  Influenced  by  the 
church.    Could  you  discuss  that? 

Answer.  There  has  never  been  any  mem- 
ber of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church 
that  has  ever  discussed  the  subject  with  me. 

You  know,  the  strange  thing  to  me  Is  to 
read  In  the  paper  about  so-and-so  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  a  Catholic.  You  never 
hear  anybody  mentioned  as  a  Presbyterian 
or  an  Episcopalian,  or  a  Baptist,  or  any  other 
religion,  and  that  Is  correct.  My  views  are 
my  own  Independent  views.  Nobody  has 
ever  even  spoken  to  me. 

I  have  felt  for  many  years  that  long-term 
locms  for  certain  purposes,  for  private 
schools,  were  proper.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  could  go  much  further.  You  could  have 
specific  grants. 

Nobody  talks  about  the  constitutionality 
of  long-term  loans  for  college  dormitory 
purposes,  or  about  aiding  private  colleges, 
yet  the  same  basic  constitutional  questions 
are  Involved. 

We  have  long-term  loans  now  for  equip- 
ment— purchase  of  equipment — in  private 
schools  for  those  piuposes,  already  In  the 
law.  Mine  is  Jtist  a  step  further  through  the 
building  of  classroom  facilities  for  the  ptir- 
poses  I  have  heretofore  stated.  There  are 
many  aspects  of  this  question.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  educational  bills 
we  have  Is  the  one  I  Introduced — the  Don- 
able  Property  Act.  Schools,  colleges,  as  well 
as  hospitals,  are  the  beneficiary  of  all  this 
surplus  property  that  the  Government  has. 

Last  year  there  was  an  acquisition  value 
In  this  property  of  about  $400  million — Just 
last  year,  alone.  Since  the  bill  became  law, 
the  hospitals  and  schools  of  the  country  have 
got  probably  $4  to  $5  billion  acquisition 
value  In  usable  Items.  And  I  am  the  author 
of  the  bill.    They  all  benefit. 

So — from  the  angle  of  effect  on  education 
and  hospitals,  the  Donable  Property  Act  Is 
a  matter  of  great  significance  and  Impor- 
tance. And,  since  It's  been  mentioned,  I  will 
Just  tell  you  that  I  resent  with  all  the  vigor 
at  my  command  these  references  to  my  re- 
ligion Influencing  my  attitude  on  public 
questions. 

Question.  Some  people  say  that  your  party 
tends  to  be  one  of  big  spenders.  Is  an  effort 
to  be  made  to  curtail  spending  In  this  ses- 
sion? 

Answer.  C^  course,  the  accusation  Is  not 
supported   by   the  facts.     Tlie   Democratic 


Party  is  one  of  great  builders.  I  could  make 
a  campaign  speech  in  response  to  that  ques- 
tion, but  it  would  be  Inappropriate  on  this 
occasion. 

Of  course,  the  cost  of  Government  Is  In- 
creasing and  In  all  governments — Federal. 
State,  and  local — there  are  factors  that  we're 
all  acquainted  with.  But  I  know  what  you 
mean — you  mean  unnecessary  expenditures. 

The  Increased  expenditures  last  year — a 
little  over  $6  bUlion.  as  you  will  remember — 
were  for  national  defense.  I  think  the 
American  people  will  support  any  recom- 
mendation that  the  President  felt  was  neces- 
sary for  the  defense  of  our  country.  I'd  even 
go  fiuther:  I  think  they  would  be  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  by  accepting  additional 
taxes  if  necessary  for  greater  national  de- 
fense. 

COALITIONS    IN    HOUSE 

Question.  Coming  back  to  the  House  of 
Representatives:  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a 
real  working  coalition  in  the  House — a  con- 
servative coalition? 

Answer.  I    cannot    answer    that    question. 

because  that  presupposes  a  definite  organ! - 

.  xation.    I've  heard  it  charged,  but  I  couldn't 

say,  on  the  evidence  I've  had,  that  It  Is  so. 

Question.  Well,  would  you  say  that,  to  the 
same  extent  there  might  be  a  conservative 
coalition,  there  is  also  a  liberal  coalition? 

Answer.  On  all  Important  legislation  of  a 
progressive  nature — recognizing  that  there 
might  be  honest  differences  of  opinion — 
every  effort  is  made  to  try  to  attract  the 
progressive-minded  Members  In  both  parties 
to  support  progressive  legislation  that  Is  be- 
fore the  House. 

Question.  Conservative  grouping  is  a  little 
bit  more  formal  than  the  liberal  grouping. 
is  it  not? 

Answer.  You're  the  one  who  made  that 
statement,  and  you'd  have  to  give  me  evi- 
dence. I  see  no  evidence  upon  which  I  could 
make  a  finding  that  there  is  a  formal  organi- 
zation. . 

Question.  Do  you  favor  an  Increase  In  the 
size  of  the  House? 

Answer.  I  favor  an  Increase. 

Question.  How  many  members  would  you 
favor  adding? 

Answer.  The  House  membership  In  this 
Congress  will  be  435.  The  Increase  stiggested 
is  either  to  451  or  438  or  439.  The  438  Is  by 
reason  of  the  admission  of  Hawaii  and 
Alaska. 

Three  States  lost  Congressmen  because  of 
admission  to  the  Union  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii , 
and  I  strongly  favored  the  admission  of 
Hawaii  ..nd  Alaska.  Massachusetts  is  one 
of  those  suffering  loss  of  a  seat  In  the  House 
as  a  result.  And  so  It  seems  to  me  there's 
a  clear  case  for  increasing  House  membership 
to  this  extent. 

There's  some  logic  to  the  argument  that, 
to  keep  the  House  odd-numbered,  member- 
ship should  be  438  rather  than  488.  Yuu 
can't  ignore  the  logic  of  that  argument.  So 
any  reasonable  bill  that  the  committee  re- 
ported out  Is  one  that  I  would  support,  even 
If  more  than  three  or  four. 

Question.  Isn't  It  going  to  be  a  little  hard 
to  hold  the  House,  though,  on  any  fixed  num- 
ber of  new  Members,  once  you  open  tip  the 
subject? 

Answer.  That's  one  of  the  Imponderables 
that  confronted  us  last  year,  and  you  can't 
really  answer  that  until  the  matter  comes 
before  the  House.  No  one  could  give  a  defi- 
nite answer  before  action  by  the  House. 

Question.  Complaints  are  heard  that  the 
House  membership  Is  out  of  balance;  that  Is 
to  say,  It  gives  too  much  weight  to  the  view- 
points of  the  niral  areas  and  the  small  towns 
and  small  cities  and  not  oiough  to  the  view- 
points of  the  big  cities.  Would  you  agree 
with  that? 

Answer.  No;  not  today — ^not  for  aame  past 
years.  There  might  have  been  something 
to  that  when  I  first  came  to  Congress,  but, 
no;  I  could  not  agree  to  that  now — otherwise, 
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you  wouldn't  have  had  houBlng  legislation, 
mlntiniun  wage,  ao  many  prcx^resaive  bilU 
that  are  of  primary  Interest  to  the  urban 
dlatrlcta,  particularly  cities.  You  wouldn't 
have  them  enacted  Into  law  li  that  was  su. 
I  tUnk  that's  the  answer. 

KXTLXCnMO    PT7BLJC    WISHES 

Question.  Would  you  say  that  a  Member 
of  the  House  tends  to  be  closer  to  the 
people  than  either  a  Senator  or  the  Presi- 
dent, Inasmuch  as  Ho\ue  Members  stand 
for  reelection  every  3  years? 

Answer.  I    don't    think    either    br.mch    is 
closer    to    the    people    than    the    President 
The  President  Is  a  symbol  of  all  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  our  people 

As  between  the  two  branches  the  Senate 
now.  of  course — as  a  result  of  direct  election 
and.  In  moat  States,  direct  nomination  — ts 
certainly  close  to  the  people  But  having 
that  In  mind.  I  don't  think  the  Senators, 
as  close  to  the  people  as  they  ar*",  are  its 
close  as  the  Members  of  the  House,  because 
they  cover  a  State  and  we  represent  a  con- 
gressional district  And,  by  re  ison  of  that 
service  to  a  district,  we  can  keep  closer — 
and  the  people  know  their  C  nigressman 
pretty  well,  where  they  might  not  know  the 
Senator 

Question  A  Member  of  the  House,  be- 
cau.se  he's  elected  every  2  years  has  a  chance 
to  get  close  more  often  than  a  Member  of  the 
Senate — 

Answer  I  think  the  House  Member  would 
be  cl(»er  even  if  there  were  4-yeiu'  terms 

Question.  You've  been  In  Congress  a  loru 
time  HiiS  It  been  your  observation  over 
the  years  that  Members,  by  and  large.  t*nd 
to  reflect  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
majority  view  of  the  people  of  their  own 
d;.strlct' 

Answer  I  would  think  most  Members 
view  things  from  a  national  angle  My  ex- 
perience teaches  me  that  Take  my  own 
case  I've  always  supported  farm  legislation 
I  come  from  Boston,  where  there  isn't  a 
farm  In  my  district  But  there  s  a  prob- 
lem in  a*?riculture  I've  always  supported 
farm  legislation,  because  I  realize  the  great 
Importance  of  agriculture  to  our  national 
economy 

I've  always  voted,  also,  for  projects  to 
develop  our  natural  resources  and  to  pro- 
tect against  floods,  etc 

Just  because  these  projects  are  not  lo- 
cated In  New  England  Is  no  reason  why  I 
should  vote  against  them  I  don't  know 
why  I  should  vote  against  a  great  project 
out  West  or  down  South  or  anywhere  el.se 
If  It  benefits   our   country 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

or    KKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  15,  1962 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  my  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  Red  China,  delivered  in  a 
speech  before  an  adult  church  group  at 
St.  Augustine's  Auditorium  in  Larch- 
mont,  N.Y.,  on  November  28,  1961: 

Rkmakks  bt  Conqrxssman  Edwin  B  EkxJLCT, 
BKroas  Combines  Chubch  Groups  or  St 
John  and  St.  PAtn-'s,  and  St  Augustine's. 
AT  St.  AncusTijfK's  AuDrroBiuM.  Lakch- 
MONT.  NT.  November  28,  1961 
I  am  honored  by  your  Invitation  to  address 

this  gathering  tonight  on  what  I  consrder  to 

be  one  of  the  most  Important  mor.u   i-*ues 

of  our  time. 


.\fter  viewing  the  mcjtion  picture  Red 
China  -Outlaw,  ■  I  lun  not  going  to  try  to 
deliver  the  words  of  good  cheer  and  opti- 
mism often  associated  with  a  Coagre.saman 
I  don  t  think  that  is  what  you  came  here 
for 

I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  those  who  has 
Jo.ned  with  over  1  million  fel'ow  j\(nericans 
m  signing  a  [>etit:oti  against  the  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations  F'er- 
h.ips  It  would  be  well  to  re:id  the  entire  peti- 
tion, for  Its  brief  mes.sage  pretty  well  sums 
up  what  I  have  to  s.i>  this  e.eiil!i>;  II. •'  pe- 
tition reads  tta  follow.s 

"We  continue  t<;i  oppose  'he  sc.Umg  of 
Communi.it  China  m  the  United  Nations, 
thus  upholding  lr.lernat;on.»;  niorilify  and 
keeping  faith  w.th  the  tbou.s  ^nds  of  .Ameri- 
can youths  who  gave  their  lives  fighting  Com- 
munist aggression  m  KTea  To  se  it  a  Coiii- 
niunist  China  which  defies,  by  word  and 
deed  the  principles  of  the  U  N  Charter  would 
be  to  betrav  the  letter,  violate  the  .spirit  and 
sib'.ert  the  purpose  e>f  that  charter  We 
further  continue  to  oppo.«ie  I' .S  diplom.i'ic 
recf>gnlt.(in  or  any  o'her  steps  which  would 
build  the  power  anl  prf>stige  of  the  Chinese 
(.'oinmunist  regime  to  the  detriment  of  our 
friends  and  allies  In  Asia  and  of  our  na- 
tion il  security  Any  such  action  would 
brealc  fiilth  with  our  dead  and  the  unf'irtu- 
I'.a'e  .\merl.' ins  still  wrongfully  Imprisoned 
by  Communist  China  and  wi>uld  dishearten 
our  friends  and  allies  In  .\fi\.\  who«e  con- 
tinued will  to  resist  Communist  Chinas 
pres.sures  and  blundlshmen's  is  ro  viral  to 
our  own  security  interests  iti  f  ti,it  j,  irt  of  'he 
world  " 

T'Klay  the  United  States  Is  f  \red  with  a 
dangerous  contradiction  on  the  issue  of  Its 
relations  with  the  Chinese  Communl.st 
reelme  and  In  pirtirular  on  the  question  of 
seating    Peiping    In    the    United    .N',illons 

What  Is  thll^-t'outradlctlon  '  On  the  one 
hand,  the  United  .states  has  declared  Itself 
u'terly  opposed  to  the  ariml.s.sion  of  Red 
China  to  the  U  N  It  has  done  this  through 
the  articul-iMon  of  the  American  people's 
sentiments  through  the  Congre.ss,  and 
through  the  strong  fjubllc  st.itements  I'f 
President.s  Truman,  Elsenliower,  and  Ken- 
nedy Tl'iere  ^hould  be  no  doubt  where  the 
United  .S'ates  .stand.s  on  this  issue  Yet — 
and  herein  lies  the  contradiction  the  gov- 
ernmont.s  of  the  world  are  .still  not  convinced 
In  the  U  N  .  the  member  delegations  are 
confused  It  has  been  a  thinly  disguised 
.«erret  that  the  Communl.st  (jIlK"  delegations 
believe  that  the  U  S  policy  Is  m  iving  to- 
w.ird  accommixlatlon  of  Red  China  Our  al- 
lies now  believe  that  our  policy  will  soon 
change  Even  those  nations  !n  Asia  who 
are  most  intimately  concerned  with  Red 
Chinese  aggression  are  fearful  that  the 
United  States  will  permit  Red  China  to  be 
.seated  In  the  UN  In  the  face  of  strong 
statements  from  the  White  Hnuse  to  the 
contrary  why  has  this  happened  '  The  an- 
swer probably  lies  with  the  fact  that  many 
of  those  who  have  been  entru.sted  by  the 
President  to  Implement  our  policy  to-Aard 
Communist  China  have  indicated,  time  and 
again,  that  they  are  personally  opposed  to 
the  present  [>08ltlt_Hi  of  their  Chiff  Executive 
and  the  announced  policy  of  the  U  S  Oov- 
ernment  Their  public  statements  have 
given  the  nations  of  the  world  gi)od  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  United  .States  means  what 
it  says 

Let  us  examine  Just  a  few  The  U  .s  Am- 
bas.sador  to  the  UN  Adial  E  Steven.son. 
.said  that  It  was  'Inevllable'  that  Red  China 
be  adml'ted  to  the  UN  and  added  More- 
over, as  a  member  of  the  U  N  .  Communist 
China  would  be  more  accountable  to  world 
opinion  than  as  an  outcast  '  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Chester  Bowles.  Is  considered 
one  of  the  creators  of  the  "Two  China"  policy 
and  publicly  calls  for  a  "fresh  pen;pectlve  " 
•  n  Communist  China  to  meet  "the  crucial 
i-s.sue  of  disarmament  "  Harland  Cleveland, 
Assistant  .Secretary  of  State  for  International 


Organlz.»tlonal  Affairs,  has  long  been  a  pro- 
ponent of  the  admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  UN  In  addition,  the  US 
Amba8.sadors  to  India  and  Japan  have  both 
openly  adviKated  admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  U  N 

I  do  not  want  this  to  t>e  interpreted  as 
me  miiig  that  I  ,im  In  any  way  attempting  to 
cxst  a  cloud  of  suspicion  over  these  Individ- 
uals loyalty  for  each  and  every  one  has  de- 
voted most  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
country  I  do.  however,  think  they  are  all 
in  tr.iglc  error  and  should  at  all  times  be 
reoMlre  1  t.  >  echo  the  sentiments  of  Ihe.r 
(.'hirf  Executive  on   this  grave  Issue 

Moreover,  thi->se  who  would  admit  Red 
China  to  the  I' N  are  not  all  to  be  found  In 
one  of  our  two  major  (KJlltlcal  parties,  for 
niHiiy  were  in  high  places  of  responsibility  in 
prev.ous  administrations.  These  people  can 
be  easily  identified  because  they  are  prone 
to  c.illing  themselves  pragmatlsts.  or  In  other 
words  they  believe  In  being  what  they  call 
pra<  tlcal  and  realistic  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, they  forget  that  those  who  created  the 
U  N  were  neither  pr.igmatlc  nor  practical 
but  rather  were  Idealistic  In  that  they  had 
f,iiih  eiiou>,'h  to  believe  that  the  nations  of 
the  world  would  someday  pay  the  price  of 
individual  sovereignty  In  order  to  live  and 
prosper   to_'Pther  In  mutual  peace 

N  ),  advuates  of  Red  Chinese  adml.sslon  to 
the  U  .N  c mnot  in  any  way  be  Identified  by 
p.irty  affiu.ition  As  a  matter  of  fact,  among 
the  charter  members  of  the  Committee  of 
1  M.lllon  jir>ducers  of  the  fine  movie  we 
h.ive  Just  seen  were  former  President  H(X)ver. 
C  ingres-smeri  Waiter  Judd  and  John  Mc- 
Cormack  .Senator  John  Sparkman.  and 
George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFU-CIO 
On  the  subjei^t  of  party  politics,  you  couldn't 
s.ifely  put  these  gentlemen  together  In  the 
.s.vme  room  for  ,5  minutes.  Yet  on  this  Issue. 
they  are  .is  or:e 

Moreover,  protagonists  In  this  debate  can- 
not even  be  sorted  by  the  line  dividing  con- 
serv.itlsm  from  liberalism  Both  Senators 
DooD  md  DoTGLA.s,  whom  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  listening  to  during  the  movie,  would 
h.u-dly  appreciate  being  called  conservatives 
on  most  Issues  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
g'Hxl  friend  and  ciiUeague  from  Illinois.  Sen- 
ator Douglas  Is  often  referred  to  .as  "the 
darling  of  the  liberals  "  No.  this  Is  neither 
a  party  nor  a  philosophical  question,  but 
rather  It  is  ex.icily  what  I  called  It  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks  tonight — a  moral  Issue. 

It  seems  to  me  this  whole  thing  Is  an- 
swered by  the  Charter  of  the  UN.  Itself, 
where  membership  Is.  and  I  quote,  "open 
to  all  peace-loving  states  which  accept  and. 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Organization,  are 
able  and  willing  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
of  the  charter   " 

How  could  Red  China  possibly  portray 
Itself  as  a  peace-loving  state,  when  Its 
leaders  continually  preach  that  war  between 
capitalism  and  communism  Is  Inevitable? 
Just  last  month  at  the  Communist  Party 
Congres.s  In  Mfwcow.  there  was  an  open 
clash  between  Russia  and  Red  China  on 
party  Ideology  In  that  Red  China  subbornly 
held  to  the  theory  that  war  Is  not  only 
Inevitable,  but  In  fact  desirable  as  a  means 
for  advancing  communism's  goal  of  world 
conquest  Further  than  this.  Red  Chinese 
leaders  have  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
nuclear  war  between  East  and  West  would 
be  u>  their  ultimate  advantage  because  such 
a  holacaust  would  leave  Red  China  as  the 
dominant  survivor,  due  to  her  vast  and 
widely  dispersed  population  and  Industrial 
plant 

If  Red  China  gained  membership,  how.  I 
aj*k  you,  could  she  live  up  to  the  obligations 
of  the  charier,  where  member  states  are  re- 
quired to  ( 1 1  settle  their  international  dis- 
putes by  peaceful  means;  (2)  refrain  In 
th(  ir  International  relations  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  In  any  manner  Inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  UN  ;  (3)  give  the 
UN,  every  assistance  In  any  action  It  takes 
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In  accordance  with  the  charter,  and  to  re- 
frain from  giving  assistance  to  any  state 
against  which  the  Organization  la  taking 
preventive  or  enforcement  action.  On  this 
third  point,  while  we  are  gathered  here,  the 
l3  doing  all  in  her  power  to  subvert  the 
efTorls  of  the  UJi.  forces  In  bringing  peace 
to  the  Congo. 

Tlils  very  evening,  Laotian  and  South 
Vlctnajnese  peasants  are  being  roused  from 
their  uneasy  sleep  to  be  murdered  and 
butchered  by  guerrilla  forces  trained  and 
ecjulpped  by  the  Red  Chinese. 

No  my  friends,  there  can  be  no  question 
about  Uie  nature  of  Red  China  In  the  eyes 
of  any  who  seek  the  truth.  It  Is  a  govern- 
ment which,  by  Its  words  and  deeds,  openly 
and  constantly  violates  every  basic  principle 
fur  which  the  United  Natloua  stands. 

As  the  late  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  said  In  1858,  "Tlie  United  Nations  Is 
not  a  reformatcjry  for  bad  governments.     It 
Is  supposedly  an  aascxilatlon  of  those  who  are 
al.'eady  peace  loving  and  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  carry  out  the  charter  obligations." 
But  there  are  those  who  say  that  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  Is  inevitable  in  the  long 
run.  so  why  not  now?     Well,  my  answer  to 
them  is   that  It  is   about  time  we  and  our 
friends  stopped  crying  that  this  and  that  Is 
inevitable   and   started   saying   Instead   thnt 
the  free  world  can  fashion  its  own  destiny. 
Anu'uher  arguiucut  often  raised  in  support 
of  Red  Chinese  membership  la  that  Russia 
and    her    saLeUites    j:.ilned    memberbhlp,    so 
why    not    Red    China?      This   is    a   specious 
argument  to  say  the  least,  for  the  situation 
In    1945    when    Russia    became    an    original 
member  and  the  circumstances  today  are  in 
no  way  analogous.    In  1945,  Russia  had  been 
allied  with  the  Western  Powers  in  the  war 
against   Nazi    Germany.     After   aaalsting   In 
drafting  the  charter,  it  of  course  became  a 
member.     At  that  time,  we,  along  with  the 
other  original  members,  had  to  assume  that 
Russia  was  a  peace-loving  nation,  willing  to 
live  by  the  charter.     We  correctly  chose  not 
to    prejudge    Russia's    quaimcatlons.      That 
this  trust  was  soon  to  be  violated  makes  the 
case   against  committing   a  slmll.ar  mistake 
even  more  convincing,  especially  since  this 
time  we  don't  have  to  rely  on  blind  Judg- 
ment in  tlio  case  of  Red  China.    As  Senator 
DoDD  said  lost  month,  "having  been  wrong  a 
dozen  times,  we  do  not  propose  to  be  wrong 
a  thirteenth." 

■Which  leads  me  to  yet  another  argument 
used  by  those  who  would  reward  this  bandit 
regime  with  the  cloak  of  respectability; 
namely,  that  membership  would  subject  Red 
China  to  the  good  influence  of  international 
society.  My  answer  to  this  is  simply,  what 
has  this  good  influence  done  for  Russia? 

But  all  thcM  reasons  for  keeping  Red 
China  out  of  the  U.N.  pale  when  compared 
to  the  disgrace  that  would  attend  admittance 
of  a  godless  state. 

While  religious  worship  has  been  discour- 
aged by  the  Soviet  Government  through  In- 
sidious attacks  and  carefully  planned  ridi- 
cule, nevertheless,  millions  still  openly  defy 
their  leaders  by  continuing  to  worship  In 
their  churches.  As  destestable  as  this  Is, 
never  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  religious 
worship  been  systematically  erased  and 
rnipthercd  as  It  has  been  In  Red  China. 
There,  the  people  are  not  even  permitted 
to  be  atheistic,  lor  they  all  must  worship 
at  the  altar  of  the  state  and  Its  dictators. 
The  state  has  become  the  dlety. 

In  none  of  the  religious  or  ethical  gospels 
from  which  came  the  concepts  and  precepts 
which  have  prevailed  in  Chinese  thinking 
and  teaching  is  there  glorification  of  "the 
state."  In  Buddhism,  In  Taoism,  and  In 
Confucianism  the  emphasis  is  on  man,  the 
individual,  on  conduct,  on  rights  and  duties, 
on  relations  between  and  among  human  be- 
ings. In  the  thought  both  of  the  sages  and 
of  the  people,  the  state  was  the  family  en- 
larged and  the  ruler  was  a  "father."    Since 


1949,  countless  thousands  of  leaders  oX  these 
ancient  religions  of  the  Orient,  together 
with  tens  of  mllllonB  of  their  followers,  have 
been  executed.  The  moral  fabric  of -the  na- 
tion has  been  torn  to  shreds. 

Martyred  at  the  same  time  were  millions 
of  Chinese  Christiana,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic.  I  was  advised  by  the  Department 
of  State  Jvist  yesterday  that  140  American 
priests,  inlnisters,  and  nuns  were  thrown 
Into  Jail.  The  Colosseum  at  Rome  in  Its 
darkest  days  never  exceeded  the  tortures 
conamitted  in  Red  China  in  the  5  bloody 
years  of  1949  through  1954.  The  full  story 
win  probably  never  be  told  because  so  few 
survived. 

Father  Thomas  J.  Bauer  of  nearby  Mary- 
knoll  Mission  has  listed  the  barbaric  mear.E 
of  eiecuUon  employed  by  the  Red  leaders 
as  including  stoning  and  burying  and  burn- 
ing alive.  Over  half  of  the  American  Catho- 
lic priests  Imprisoned  were  of  the  proud  and 
cotu-ageous  Maryknoll  Mission,  which  graces 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  at  Ossining. 

As  an  example  of  this  brutality,  although 
It  is  unpleasant,  let  me  read  to  you  from 
the  pages  of  the  New  York  Times  for  Sep- 
tember 3,  1952,  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  death  In  a  Red  Chinese  prison  of  Bishop 
Francis  X.  Ford,  also  of  the  Maryknoll 
Mission.     I  quote: 

"Before  he  died  he  was  questioned  inter- 
minably, kept  on  a  meager  prison  diet  and 
humiliated  before  the  people  he  had  served 
more  than  half  his  lifetime. 

"He  was  accused  of  espionage,  the  posses- 
sion of  weapons  and  various  other  Illegal 
acts,  but  was  never  brought  to  public  trial. 
While  he  and  Sister  Joan  Marie  were  being 
escorted  by  bus  from  Mesan  to  Canton  the 
nun  said  they  were  removed  from  the  bus 
In  several  villages  and  paraded  before  the 
villagers  as  students  beat  the  bishop  with 
ropes,  sticks,  and  stones.  The  nun  said 
the  bishop's  hands  were  tied  during  these 
exhibitions  and  added  that  the  students 
heaped  refuse  on  him  as  he  fell.  W^hen  they 
got  to  Canton  Jail,  she  stated,  the  bishop 
was  forced  to  undress  in  her  presence  before 
they  were  separated.  Later  the  Sister  was 
shown  a  grave,  and  forced  to  sign  a  docu- 
ment stating  that  the  bishop  had  died  of 
old  age.  Illness,  and  natural  causes." 

All  this  to  one  who  had  served  the  Chinese 
people  since  1917,  one  who  is  remembered 
by  his  associates  as  a  polite,  cheerful  man 
who  founded  a  number  of  schools,  spurred 
the  building  of  roads  and  drew  up  plans  for 
many  river  bridges  in  his  area  of  the  coun- 
try. This  was  his  earthly  tribute  for  having 
remained  in  China  all  during  the  Second 
World  War  in  order  to  be  by  his  people  in 
their  hour  of  great  need,  and  for  tirelessly 
lecturing  on  behalf  of  relief  for  China  after 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  for  an  in- 
tended rest. 

And  yet  another  example  of  Christian 
martydom  languishes  In  a  Red  Chinese 
prison  today.  In  the  person  of  Bishop  James 
E.  Walsh,  also  of  the  Maryknoll  Mission,  the 
first  American  Catholic  to  be  consecrated 
as  a  bishop  in  China. 

He  was  the  only  American  Catholic  priest 
In  Shanghai  who  was  not  arrested  in  the 
Infamous  roundup  of  June  15,  1953.  For  a 
little  while  after  that  he  was  permitted  con- 
siderable freedom  within  the  city  limits. 
This  personal  freedom  gradually  disappeared 
with  Increasing  Communist  restrictions  on 
his  movements,  activities,  and  contacts  with 
the  Chinese  people.  The  bishop  chose  to 
remain  in  Shanghai  even  after  September 
1955,  when  the  Chinese  Conununist  repre- 
sentatives to  the  ambassadorial  talks  at 
Geneva  assured  Ambassador  U.  Alexis  John- 
son that  Bishop  W^alsh  was  free  to  leave.  He 
felt  that  his  continued  presence  lent  moral 
support  to  Chinese  Catholics  in  the  face  of 
increasing  pressure  on  them.  Bishop  Walsh's 
desire  to  remain  until  ordered  out  by  the 
Communists  was  with  the  approval  of  the 


Vatican.  After  this,  Bishop  Walsh  was 
arbitrarily  denied  permission  to  administer 
the  sacraments. 

On  October  18.  Ifi58,  he  was  arrerted,  and 
on  March  18,  1960.  after  holding  him  Incom- 
municado for  17  months,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists tried  and  sentenced  Bishop  Walsh  to 
20  years  In  prison  for  espionage.  Today,  at 
the  age  of  70.  this  courageous  bishop  faces 
nearly  19  years  more  of  prison. 

Need  I  say  more.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to 
the  Judgment  of  the  Almighty  against  those 
who  perpetrated  these  crimes  against  not 
only  the  brave  people  of  China,  but  against 
ail  mankind.  But  it  Is  also  the  responalbUlty 
cf  mortal  man  to  prevent  this  from  recur- 
ring elsewhere. 

To  the  shame  of  the  entire  free  world, 
liiese  very  same  Chinese  Communists  were 
permitted  to  transform  the  peaceful  palaces 
of  Tibet  into  public  torture  chambers  for 
its  monks.  Today  the  lovely  land  of  "Hbet 
is  godless  and  devoid  of  any  national  char- 
acter. Half  of  the  territories  of  Korea,  Lacs, 
and  Vietnam  have  withered  the  same  way. 

Hundreds  of  mllllonB  of  these  Orientals 
chose  neither  to  be  Red  nor  dead — they  were 
merely  victims  of  a  struggle  they  had  no 
part  In  creating.  It  is  not  our  moral  right 
to  naake  this  choice  for  them  by  sealing  their 
fate  through  the  respectability  of  United 
Nations  membership. 

On  this  issue  we  must  all  stand  up  and 
be  counted. 


Commnmsm  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  January  15,  1962 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
previously  granted,  I  Include  a  speech  I 
delivered  to  the  Canton,  Ohio,  P.E.O., 
with  regard  to  the  menace  of  commu- 
nism in  the  United  States: 

What  Can  I  I>o  as  an  American  Citizen  To 
Combat  Comuitnisu? 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  today  and  to  try  to  help  you 
answer  the  question  Mrs.  Parkinson  gave  me 
as  my  title  "What  Otn  I  E>o  as  an  American 
Citizen  To  Combat  Communism." 

First,  let  me  say  that  America  was  founded 
on  a  dream.  A  dream  that  free  men  could 
govern  themselves  with  the  help  of  God 
under  law.  That  was  the  basic  meaning  of 
Bunker  Hill,  'Valley  Forge  and  Yorktown  and 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution.  That  dream  has  become  a 
glowing  reality.  Today,  America  stands  a 
beacon  cf  freedom  to  the  world.  The  naU.s 
of  sweat  and  toll  and  blood  built  a  solid  gov- 
ernment— a  government  based  upon  toler- 
ance, falrplay  and  faith  In  Ood.  We  in 
America  can  count  our  blessings  one  by  one 
and  pledge  otir  lives  that  this  government 
of,  by  and  for  the  people  shtdl  continue. 

Just  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  another  dream  was  spawned  from  evil 
minds  across  the  sea.  That  dream  of  Karl 
Marx  and  Frederick  Engels  has  also  become 
a  reality — a  reality  punctured  by  the  bloody 
signposts  of  human  slavery,  concentration 
camps,  the  denial  of  God.  Today  commu- 
nism encomptasses  one-third  of  the  world's 
peoples  and  one-fourth  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Make  no  mistake,  the  challenge  is 
total.  Communism  seeks  to  erase  forever 
from  the  annals  of  history  the  Ideals  of  our 
western  Christian  culture.  If  communism 
conquers,  the  world  will  descend  Into  a  new 
age  of  paganistic  barbarism. 
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A  very  great  and  distinguished  American 
appears  before  my  Appropriation  Subcom- 
mittee every  year  to  Justify  the  budget  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  I  have 
reference  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  I  have  the 
greatest  and  highest  regard  for  this  very  fine, 
patriotic  American.  He  la  one  of  the  Qnest 
Christian  gentlemen  I  have  ever  known  and 
I  know  of  no  one  more  devoted  to  the  task 
Ht  hand  than  Mr.  Hoover.  Much  that  I  have 
to  say  to  you  today  Is  a  repetition  of  things 
he  has  said  before  my  subcommittee.  He  has 
said  so  many  things  that  I  endorse  ao  whole- 
heartedly that  I  repeat  some  of  them  t<xlay 
as  though  they  were  my  own  statements, 
although  the  seed  was  originally  planted  by 
this  ifreat  American 

The  question  In  which  vow  are  intere-sted. 
a  very  vital  question,  Is  what  c.in  we.  as 
Americans,  do  to  combat  this  Communist 
menace,  this  atheistic  conspiracy 

Most  Important.  I  think  we  must  be  In- 
formed of  the  nature  of  this  Idoology  and 
Its  method  of  operating;  We  must  be  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  the  Communist  ap- 
peal In  glowing  promises  have  lured  far  t<K) 
many  unwitting  persons  into  accepting  Its 
philosophy.  We  must  counteract  commu- 
nism with  the  strength  of  our  democracy. 
its  history.  Its  tradition.  Its  heritage.  We 
must  be  able  to  effectively  contrast  the  Ideal 
of  Justice  and  liberty  with  the  sordid  history 
of  Communist  societies.  The  pages  of  thi.s 
Nation's  hUtory  are  replete  with  practical 
le.s8ons  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  Eacli  oi 
us  can  learn  much  from  it 

Obviously,  the  exclusive  use  of  l-ifty 
phrases  upholding  demf)cracy  Is  not  enough 
Our  dally  action  must  make  the  democrat ic 
heritage  come  alive.  Aggressive  cltli'en.ship 
participation  In  community  iitTalrs  exercis- 
ing the  right  to  vote,  careful  selection  of 
those  who  represent  us  in  government  i.s  a. 
vit.il  factjir  in  making  the  .\inerican  .system 
work  As  a  nation  founded  on  the  precepts 
of  Justice,  equality  and  freedom  we  m'lst 
always  respect  the  dignity  of  the  human  he- 
I'lg  .ind  the  rights  of  the  individual  Never 
must  we  permit  bigotry  and  prejudice  to 
sap  our  society  of  its  strength  Unfortu- 
nately, the  fear  of  communism  has  some- 
times led  to  an  unfair  attack  on  those  who.se 
views  differ  from  the  majority  Honest  dis- 
sent m.ust  not  be  made  thf  r.irgf*  ■ 't  hyster- 
ical and  reckless  charges  Such  activities 
merely  play  Into  Communist  hands  and 
serve  to  confuse  and  divide  our  society 

Our  Christian  tradition  is  a  mighty  bul- 
wark in  repelling  the  attempts  of  com.mu- 
nlsm  to  capture  the  minds  of  men  Our 
Pounding  Fathers,  a.s  men  of  Cn^d  sought 
and  knew  the  guidance  of  the  Duine  Cre.i- 
t(jr.  We.  too.  as  Christians,  nui.st  undergird 
our  dally  Uvea  with  the  spiritual  truths 
Our  enthusiasm  and  commitments  must 
surpass  the  fervor  of  the  Communists  Our 
words  and  deeds  mu-st  be  dynamic  wltne.s^se.s 
for  the  faith  we  pr'jclalm  The  lessons  of 
the  holy  scripture  can  indeed  be  effective 
guides  fir  action  as  we  face  the  problems 
of  our  mld-20th  century  world 

Our  security  can  be  strengthened  by 
strengthening  the  spiritual  forces  of  each 
community.  The  Individual  must  recognize 
that  the  rights  and  benefits  which  he  re- 
ceives by  virtue  of  his  cltlaenshlp  can  carry 
With  them  the  necessity  of  discharging  cer- 
tain obligations  of  citizenship  Our  Govern- 
ment Is  a  miracle  of  faith,  but  it  can  re- 
main strong  and  durable  and  workable  only 
as  itie  Individual  devotes  his  efforts  to  dis- 
charging his  civic  responsibility  In  his  own 
community  In  this  age  of  uncertainty  In 
this  age  when  the  struggle  between  freedom 
and  totalit.irlan  enslavement  is  drawing 
toward  a  climax,  we  have  need  of  faith  as 
never  before 

We  have  need  of  a  faith  of  the  kind  that 
put  iron  into  the  souls  of  our  forefathers,  en- 
abling them  to  meet  and  overcome  adversity 
We  have  need  of  that  same  faith  to  fortify 


ourselves  today  as  we  meet  the  Communist 
enemy  In  today's  deadly  contest 

In  this  struggle,  which  has  long  since  been 
Joined,  there  are  many  things  which  the  In- 
dividual can  do  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
freedom  Merely  keeping  informed  on  cur- 
rent events  which  affect  our  Nation  is  one  of 
the  means  of  our  protection,  as  I  have  said 
before  In  addition,  the  truly  responsible 
citizen  will  acquaint  himself  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  enemies  of  democracy  so  that 
their  efforts  to  undermine  our  freedom  will  be 
recognized  For  the  C<jmmunlst  Is  a  trained 
m.vster  of  deceit  Communist  methods  of 
duping  Individuals  and  Inflltrutlng  legiti- 
mate organizations  must  be  understooti  If 
they  are  to  be  combated  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  f'^rm  a  b.tsls  f')r  this  under- 
standing than  to  read  J  Edgar  H'vivers  re- 
cent book,  entitled   'M.isters  <'f  DtH-elt   " 

Every  e.nposure  ol  communism's  false 
premise  Inherent  contradictions,  deceitful 
tactics  and  empty  promises  helps  to  shatter 
its  ide<'li't?lc:il  appe.il  and  to  fc"-tlfy  ag.iin.'t 
its  psyclioiogical  pressures 

But  In  this  struggle  for  mei.s  minds  e.x- 
P'"-ure  alone  is  not  enough  Exp<^ure  must 
be  complemented  by  a  long-range  educa- 
tional program  with  a  dual  purpose  This 
program  must  encompa.ss  not  only  a  pene- 
tr.ifing  stutly  of  communism,  but  also  a 
thorough  grounding  In  the  basic  principles 
of  lur  individual  freedom  under  law  This 
educational  program  must  be  de-signed  to 
tr.iin  people  to  think  and  to  rtlstintirulsh  be- 
tween truih  and  error  Each  year  more  col- 
leges are  offering  course.s  which  pre.«;ent  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  thef)ry  and  pra-'tices  of 
rnmmunl.<m  In  at  least  one  college  a  co'irse 
of  this  1  vp''  is  compul.sory 

Bo«^)kM  contrasting  communism  with 
(lemocr  icv  are  now  being  ptibllshefj  f  r  u^e 
in  our  high  schools  ThLt*  academic  instruc- 
tion can  be  supplemented  by  individual 
study  nf  the  wealth  of  antl-Communlst  ma- 
terial as  well  as  by  participation  In  gr<pup 
dlscusslTns  and  public  forunas  This  pro- 
gram of  education  In  communism  must  not. 
of  course,  constitute  or  be  confused  with  the 
advocacy  of  the  Communist  doctrine  It  can 
and  it  .should  be  limited  to  a  crlllcul  study  of 
Communist  strategy  and  tactics  and  the  ma- 
terlallst'.c    philosophy    underlying    them. 

Now  let  me  give  you  a  word  of  caution 
Knowing  what  communism  really  Is  and  how 
It  opera'cs  will  also  help  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  confusing  communism  wi'h  lev^ltlmate  dis- 
sent on  cnn'roversial  Issues  Communism 
feeds  on  social  ferment  ..n  both  the  local  and 
national  levels  The  Communist  Party  U  3  A 
is  con'tnually  exploiting  sf>clal,  economic, 
and  political  grievances  for  its  own  tactical 
purpose*  For  this  reason  the  party  line  will 
frequen-ly  coincide  with  the  views  of  non- 
Communl.^ts    on    specific-    issues 

We  must  not,  therefore  tnd'.-scrlmln.itely 
libe!  at  Communists  those  persons  whose 
opinions  or.  a  particular  question  may  on  oc- 
casion parallel  the  olBclal  party  (xi^ltlon  We 
must  a'so  guard  against  the  tendency  to 
rharacterl-e  as  Communist-^  tho.'e  wh  >  merely 
disagree  with  us  or  who  advocate  unorthodox 
facts  or  unfxipular  beliefs  When  anyone  Is 
pn-one<jusly  branded  a  Communist  it  not 
only  coi;st:tutes  an  inju.stlce  u>  the  individ- 
ual bu»  also  helps  communism  by  diffusing 
the  strength  of  the  antl-Communlst  forces 
In  combating  communism  we  must  beware 
of  viglUn»e  action  Our  responsibility  as 
citizens  Is  to  be  certain  of  facts  and  report 
these  facts  to  the  proper  au'hortTie.'^ 

Kn^'wlefl^re  >f  com.T.unlsm  is  only  t!:e  f^rpt 
phase  of  'he  battle  This  knowledge  mu-t 
be  aupmen'ed  by  a  continuous  revttallzatt.in 
of  our  Mwn  inherently  superior  strength 
through  the  pr.tctica!  d.illy  excrclfe  and  de- 
velopment of  our  democratl''  principles 
Too  fre(|uent!y  emphasis  is  placed  in  acqulr 
Ing  an  understanding  only  if  the  mechanical 
funct|.i:is  of  -)ur  G  -vernnjent,  siK.'i  a?  elec- 
tions   the  enactment  of  legislation  or  Judi- 


cial review  This  knowledge,  important  aa  it 
Is,  becomes  a  mere  collection  of  sterile  facts 
without  a  deep  appreciation  and  continuing 
awareness  of  the  reason  for  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  form  of  government. 

The  freedom  of  the  individual  under  law, 
without  the  realisation  of  this  fundamental 
philosophy  of  freedom,  such  basic  Individual 
rights  as  freedom  of  speech,  the  press,  and 
religion  are  taken  for  granted.  Forgotten  la 
man's  bitter  fight  through  the  centuries  to 
wrest  these  freedoms  from  tyranny  The  ex- 
ercise of  these  individual  freedonu,  which  we 
often  take  for  granted,  is  largely  responsi- 
ble for  our  Nation's  reputation  for  getting 
things  done.  Many  of  us  have  seen  or  have 
even  participated  in  programs  for  community 
Improvement  promoted  by  private  organiza- 
tions and  civic  groups.  Recognizing  a  spe- 
cific problem  which  required  cooperative  ac- 
tion and  sparked  the  individual  Initiative, 
whole  communities  have  organized,  for  ex- 
ample, to  attract  new  Industries,  to  eradi- 
cate blight  in  slum  areas,  to  eliminate  racial 
tensions  or  to  improve  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

Public  ofBclals,  religious  leaders  and  rep- 
re.sentatlves  of  business,  labor,  and  the  pro- 
fessions realizing  a  common  Interest,  have 
fused  their  energies  and  in  many  cases  have 
literally  transformed  the  communities.  Sig- 
nificantly, however,  while  many  of  the  prob- 
lems these  communities  faced  were  similar, 
there  was  no  set  pattern  In  the  solutions 
which  were  devised  Just  as  specific  local 
problems  in  resources  have  determined  the 
nature  of  the  response,  so.  too.  any  or- 
ganized progr.am  to  Immunize  a  community 
against  Communist  penetration  must  be 
tailored  to  prevailing  local  conditions 

All  that  Is  required  is  Imagination,  re- 
«  urcefulness  and  some  personal  sacrifice 
>..upled  with  the  will  to  inspire  positive 
acMon  to  combat  communism  and  to 
strengthen  democracy  at  the  community 
le\el  In  a  democracy  the  tmi>ortance  of 
local  communities  cannot  be  overemphasized 
It  Is  there  that  the  social  undersUndlng  and 
growth  take  root  It  U  there  that  education, 
business,  labor,  and  religion  take  on  form 
and  substance  to  Influence,  nourish,  vitalize, 
and  give  direction  to  our  national  life  It  is 
m  our  lot.U  communities  that  cogent  and 
penetrative  thinking  should  b«  done  and 
should  be  lone  now  to  reevaluate  the  posl- 
ti  '11  if  this  Nation  In  the  present  world 
crisis  From  this  constructive  effort  can 
c.ime  a  decisive  contribution  to  formulating 
and  carrying  out  a  coordinated,  comprehen- 
sive, aftlrmatlve  global  sUategy  which  will 
Insure  the  supremacy  of  freedom  over  all 
types  of  totalitarianism 

Communism  has  hurled  a  mortal  chal- 
lenge Our  response  and  th«  response  of  free- 
mm  everywhere  will  determine  whether  or 
not  freedom  lUelf  survives.  It  is  no  longer 
Miffi.ient  for  us  to  adopt  the  negative  ap- 
pro.ich  of  merely  reacting  defensively  to 
every  shift  In  Communist  Uctics.  We  must 
place  greater  emphasis  on  the  positive  role 
which  our  democratic  way  of  life  can  perform 
m  this  struggle  American  reality  is  superior 
in  every  w.iy  to  the  Communist  illusion.  It 
Is  su})erlor  not  because  it  is  ours,  but  because 
it  expresses  the  universal  qualities  of  human 
n.iture 

We  pus.set.s  the  trvie  legacy  of  man's  age- 
old  struggle  from  slavery  to  freedom  Ours 
is  an  Inheritance  solidly  grounded  In  the 
re.illty  of  mm  s  manifold  needs  and  aspira- 
te n.s  and  on  his  Inherent  dignity  and  worth 
as  a  .sovereign  Individual.  A  demonstrated 
faith  m  this  heritage  of  democracy  rooted 
as  It  Is  in  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradition  Is  our 
mightiest  weapon  In  our  struggle  for  the 
niinds  of  men  Our  military  might,  political 
structure,  economic  resources,  while  effective, 
will  n.  t  hy  themselves  Insure  the  victory  of 
freedom  over  communism 

These  weip,)n.«;  must  be  reinforced  by  each 
clt  /CIS  experience  and  abiding  awareness 
In    the    Intrinsic    superiority    of    his    8i)Clety. 
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From  this  awareness  will  develop  a  revital- 
ized determination  not  only  to  continue 
our  resistance  to  communism,  but  more  Im- 
portant still,  to  make  our  living  democracy 
a  force  of  moral  and  spiritual  persuasion 
which  will  fire  the  imaginations  of  the  entire 
world. 

There    are    some    who    In    the    past    have 
t  rlticlzed  the  church  and  the  clergy  for  be- 
ing soft    toward   communism.     I  deny   this, 
ro  my  mind,  more  than  ever,  we  need  as  a 
nation  a  strengthening  of  our  religious  faith. 
If    we   have    men    and    women   articulate  in 
their  Christian  heritage,  they  can  meet  and 
overcome   the   temptations   of    the   Commu- 
nist challenge.     Par  too  often  the  Commu- 
nists are  able  to  make  converts  because  the 
individual  is  weak.     Weak  spiritually,  mor- 
ally, and  clvlcally.     The  Communists  have  a 
term  "Improving  the  ideological  level  of  the 
member,"  meaning  the  member  mtist  know 
more  about  Marxism.  Leninism.     We  need, 
.so  to  speak,  to  raise  the  spiritual  level  of  our 
I>eople  to  give  them  the  knowledge,  the  in- 
spiration,   the    guidance    to    stand   on    their 
own  feet  to  appreciate  the  full  grandeur  and 
majesty   of    our    religious    heritage.      Hence. 
the  great  challenge  which  faces  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.     In   reality   they  stand  on  the 
frontline    today    In    the    fight    against    com- 
munism.    The  type  of  men  and  women  we 
produce  in  America  today  in  a  large  meas- 
ure is  their  responsibility.     They  have  the 
duty  of  guiding  young  lives,  helping  to  pro- 
duce  aggressive,   alert.   meaningVul  citizens. 
Nothing  today  can  be  more  important  than 
our    Sunday    schools,    youth    training    pro- 
grams,   church    camps    and    study    groups. 
These  are  truly  arsenals  of  democracy. 

Joseph  Addison  has  said.  "What  a  sculptor 
is  to  a  block  of  marble,  education  is  to  the 
soul."  Here  is  our  answer.  America's  clergy 
today  are  doing  a  magnificent  Job.  They  are 
helping  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  man  as 
the  image  of  God.  and  to  mold  the  indi- 
vidual into  a  worthy  citizen  of  democracy. 
Over  the  years,  as  oould  be  expected,  churches 
and  religions  have  been  and  will  so  re- 
main targets  for  Communist  infiltra- 
tion. The  clergy  of  America  needs  the  full 
support  of  patriotic  Americans  in  our  com- 
mon struggle  against  the  enemy. 

Education  is  truly  the  etching  pen  of  the 
human  soul  We  need  education  In  the  ways 
of  men  and  God.  An  education  which  will 
make  us  stronger  Americans  and  our  Na- 
tion a  better  America. 

And,  so.  when  you  ask  me  what  you  can 
do  to  combat  communism,  I  say:  First,  know 
and  understand  the  enemy;  second,  know 
and  understand  yovirself  and  the  gxeat  spir- 
itual heritage  of  the  United  States:  and 
third,  know  and  understand  the  romance 
and  the  glories  of  the  history  of  this  great 
Republic  so  that  you  may  expound  upon  it 
with  the  fervor  of  an  evangelist.  Such 
knowledge  will  result  in  great  devotion  to 
our  country  and  that  devotion,  firmly  planted 
In  the  spirit,  will  make  this  Republic  in- 
vulnerable. 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  rep- 
resenting the  congressional  Joint  C(xn- 
mittee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I  was  honored 


to  have  the  privilege  of  delivering  the 
following  address  to  the  United  States- 
Japan  Atomic  Industrial  Forum,  Joint 
Conference  on  Nuclear  Power,  in  Tokyo, 
Japan,  December  6.  1961: 

Remarks  bt  Congressman  James  E.  Van 
Zandt.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, Congress  or  the  United  States,  at 
THE  United  States-Japan  Atomic  Indus- 
trial PoRUM,  Joint  Conference  on  Nu- 
clear Power,  December  7.  1961 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  deeply 
pleased  to  be  In  your  beautiful  country  and 
equally  honored  to  address  this  distinguished 
group  today 

Congressman  Chet  Holitield,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  conveys  his  regrets  that 
he  can't  be  here  with  us  today.  Congress- 
man Holoteld  has  been  confronted  with  an 
urgent  workload  of  congressional  business 
during  the  first  2  weeks  of  December.  Re- 
luctantly, therefore,  he  had  to  cancel  his 
plans  to  meet  with  you. 

In  Just  the  few  short  days  that  we  have 
been  here,  we  have  become  aware  of  the 
beauty  and  the  culture  of  Japan.  We  have 
also  been  impressed  by  the  industry  and 
energy  that  we  see  about  us  everywhere. 
Your  achievements  have  been  legion  and  you 
may  well  be  proud  of  them. 

It  has  been  most  stimulating  to  learn  of 
your  eetortfi  and  plans  here  in  Japan  to 
harness  the  energy  of  the  atom  for  peaceful 
purposes.  We  were  very  much  Impressed 
with  the  comprehensive  nature  of  your  pro- 
gram. 

You  appear  to  have  both  a  very  strong 
theoretical  and  experimental  program  di- 
rected toward  the  solution  of  the  problems 
connected  with  the  use  of  atomic  energy. 
Your  approach  to  the  problem  reflects  very 
favorably  on  the  vision  and  technical  compe- 
tence of  your  scientists  and  engineers. 

Tlie  degree  to  which  Japanese  industrial 
Arms  are  being  brought  into  the  atomic  de- 
velopment program  is  especially  Indicative 
of  the  soundness  of  your  program.  In  this 
way,  as  we  have  foiuid  out,  you  will  bring 
to  bear  a  myriad  of  talents  and  resources  on 
the  tasks  before  you. 

You  have  already  attained  an  Important 
landmark  in  your  efforts  as  evidenced  by  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  JRR-3  re- 
search reactor — the  first  reactor  designed 
and  btillt  entirely  by  your  own  efforts.  This 
project  provides  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
your  efforts  in  the  atomic  field. 

The  step  you  have  already  taken  in  the 
nuclear  power  field  is  also  impressive.  Here 
I  refer  to  the  two  power  reactors  you  now 
have  under  construction.  I  understand  your 
first  power  reactor,  the  12,000-kilowatt  boil- 
ing reactor,  is  scheduled  to  be  completed 
next  year  and  tlie  150,000-kllowatt  gas- 
cooled  reactor  will  follow  shortly. 

This  show  of  energy,  initiative  and  in- 
ventiveness in  atomic  energy  could  not  be 
equaled  by  many  other  nations  in  the  world 
today.  To  the  extent  that  international 
cooperation  has  made  this  success  possible 
and  specifically  to  the  extent  of  America's 
contribution,  we  are  pleased  to  have  played 
a  role  in  yotir  vigorous  atomic  energy 
program. 

I  cannot  help  but  compliment  you  on  the 
soundness  of  your  approach  in  the  atomic 
energy  field.  Your  emphasis  on  developing 
the  basic  skills  and  performing  the  basic 
research  needed  in  atomic  energy  reflects 
the  obvious  sober  thought  and  consideration 
which  has  been  given  to  this  program.  The 
combination  of  this  experimental  work  and 
the  effort  which  we  see  going  into  the  de- 
velopment cif  commercial  fabrication  tech- 
niques creates  a  firm  groundwork  for 
progress. 

In  your  country,  as  in  mine,  there  have 
been  outstanding  achievements  in  nuclear 
research.    For  you,  as  for  us.  another  equally 


important  task  remains  ahead — making 
atomic  power  a  commercially  competitive 
source  of  energy. 

I  understand  you  too  are  finding  the  solu- 
tion to  the  attainment  of  economically  com- 
petitive power  a  difficult  Job.  Although 
nuclear  power  costs  continue  to  decrease  so 
have  the  costs  of  power  from  the  new  con- 
ventional plants.  I  understand  you  here 
have  recently  experienced  a  reduction  in  fuel 
oil  costs  and  additional  reductions  are  ex- 
pected In  the  future. 

These  developments  make  the  solution  of 
the  economic  problem  more  difficult  but  I'm 
.•^ure  you  agree  with  nie  that  It  can  be  solved. 
I'm  sure  we  all  also  agree  that  nuclear  p>ower 
must  be  developed  to  meet  the  world's  ever- 
increasing  demands  for  energy. 

I  have  been  interested  to  learn  about  the 
outlook  for  nuclear  power  in  Japan.  The 
great  economic  strides  realized  by  Japan  In 
Just  the  last  several  years  Indicate  an  enor- 
mous need  for  increased  electrical  power. 
I  have  been  informed  that  you  expect  a 
fivefold  Increase  in  your  power  demand  by 
1980  and  that  to  meet  part  of  this  accelerated 
demand  for  electrical  power,  you  plan  to 
bring  in  about  1  million  kilowatts  of  nuclear 
power  in  the  10-year  period  ahead  and  ap- 
proximately 6  million  to  8,500,000  kilowatts 
in  the  next  period,  1970-80. 

These  are  admirable,  ambitious  goals,  and 
we  wish  you  success  in  achieving  your  nu- 
clear objectives.  We  hope  that  American 
atomic  equipment  companies  will  be  able  to 
obtain  a  fair  share  of  this  business,  along 
with  our  British  and  Kuropean  friends,  and 
of  course  your  own  industry. 

In  this  regard,  our  Interest  is  not  limited 
to  that  of  a  sportsmanlitte  competitor — we 
shall  always  stand  ready  to  discuss  with 
candor  any  proposal  for  international  coop- 
eration. 

Specifically,  I  am  aware  of  your  concern 
with  respect  to  long-range  assurances  of  the 
availability  of  enriched  uranium.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Joint  committee  will  sympathetically 
receive  any  suggestions  in  this  regard. 
Moreover,  we  shall  listen  with  Interest  to 
discussions  on  this  subject  in  the  course  of 
this  conference. 

You  know,  of  course,  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's interest  in  this  subject.  In  announc- 
ing the  increased  availability  of  enriched 
turanium,  the  President  on  September  26, 
1961,  stated: 

"The  purpose  of  this  announcement  is  to 
provide  assurance  of  the  availability  of  en- 
riched uranium  for  peaceful  programs  con- 
templated at  home  and  abroad.  As  those 
programs  develop  in  the  future,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  necessary  to  make  further  de- 
terminations to  meet  their  requirements." 
It  is  my  hope  that  suitable  arrangements 
can  be  worked  out  so  that  your  atomic  pow- 
er program  will  not  be  Impeded. 

Let  me  say  also  that  we  appreciate  fully 
your  concern  over  the  U.S.  nuclear  fuel  pric- 
ing policy.  But  again,  this  is  an  area  where 
I  believe  that  forthright  discussions  of  the 
many  problems  Involved  can  lead  to  mutu- 
ally satisfactory  solutions. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  more  nation-to- 
nation  discussions  of  the  reactor  siting  prob- 
lem. Recently  the  UJ3.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  published  its  reactor  site  cri- 
teria. Necessarily,  these  criteria  can  only  be 
guidelines  and  not  Arm  requirements  at  this 
early  stage  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
technology.  K  this  Is  true  within  the 
United  States,  it  is  even  more  true  when 
the  criteria  are  applied  to  other  nations  with 
different  geographical  and  other  considera- 
tions. Perhaps  a  natlon-to-natlon  exchange 
of  ideas  on  this  problem  would  be  a  helpful 
device  leading  to  the  establishment  of  sensi- 
ble site  criteria  on  an  individual  basis. 

I  might  add  that  the  Joint  Committee 
stands  ready  to  consider  other  constructive 
measures  for  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
atomic  energy.  It  has  been  Americfm  p>ollcy. 
since  the  dawn  of  the  atomic  age,  to  share 
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with  the  world  community  the  atoms  m.anl- 
fold  benefits  I  believe  that  our  good  faith 
In  this  regard  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
In  the  support  which  we  have  given  to 
Euratom  and  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  not  to  mention  the  many 
cooperative  progranu  undertaken  with  in- 
dividual  nations.  Including  Japan 

We  Invite  Japan  than  to  move  forward  wnn 
118  as  partners  toward  the  achievement  of  a 
common  goal:  the  betterment  of  manJilnds 
condition  through  the  use  of  man's  most 
awesome  servant — atomic  energy  Lei  us 
leatn  from  each  other;  let  us  profit  from 
each  other  s  experience;  let  us  proceed  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  trust. 

It  has  been  said  that  "man  Is  neither  tiie 
child  of  fortune  nor  the  slave  of  f.ite  "  Our 
achievements  will  thus  depend  on  the  vigor 
with  which  we  pursue  our  gnalcr  In  shor^. 
on  how  well  we  do  our  Job  The  atom  can 
b«  the  leading  citizen  of  the  world,  i:  is 
our  task  to  make  It  so. 


Worlureatioa :    A    Profram    WUch    Hat 
ProTed  Its  Value 
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Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1952. 
"worlcreation"  was  a  new  word  in  the 
teenager's  vocabulary  In  Berkeley,  Calif. 

What  docs  workreation  mean?  It 
means  Just  what  it  says — work  and 
recreation 

Workreation  provides  a  work  and 
recreation  program  for  14-  to  17-year-old 
boys  and  girls  who.  because  of  their 
youth  and  inexperience,  would  not  be 
able  to  procure  summer  jobs.  These 
boys  and  girls  work  4  hours,  for  which 
they  are  paid  |1  per  hour,  and  also  bene- 
fit from  2  hours  of  supervised  recreation 
for  5  days  a  week  during  their  3  months 
of  summer  vacation. 

Designed  to  give  young.sters  work  ex- 
perience as  well  as  an  opportunity  to 
earn  their  own  money,  workreation  is 
Berkeley's  answer  to  all  play  and  no 
work  can  make  Jack— and  Jill — a  prob- 
lem to  himself,  his  family,  and  his  com- 
munity Providing  gainful  occupation 
during  the  summer  has  proved  a  very 
positive  means  of  curbing  juvenile  delin- 
quency, though  the  program  stands  on 
its  own  feet  and  does  not  attempt  to  do 
good  In  this  respect. 

now     WORKREATION     BEC.^N 

How  did  workreation  start?  The 
background,  or  reason  for.  fits  most 
communities'  economic  picture.  Hun- 
dreds of  boys  and  girls  besiege  employers 
for  summer  work  which  does  not  exist. 
Knowing  that  teene<?ers'  interests  and 
needs  require  physical  work  and  fair 
wages  for  work  done,  Berkeley  employers 
could  not  realistically  absorb  the  youth 
of  the  community  every  year  between 
June  and  September. 

Prompted  by  concern  for  these  teen- 
age children,  a  group  of  Berkeley  citi- 
zens faced  up  to  the  problem  in  1952. 
They  asked  the  president  of  one  of  the 
heavy  industries,  characteristic  of  th« 
city  and  typical  of  the  plants  unsafe 


and  un-suitable  for  un^naiie  hibor.  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  a  citywide  comrr.ittre  to 
work  on  the  problem  'llie  manager  o. 
the  California  Department  of  Emi  loy- 
ment,  a  member  of  Alameda  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  an  executive  of  the 
YMCA,  members  of  the  city  ccuiicil  ami 
the  board  of  education,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  city  playgrounds,  the  park 
(Ifpartmont.  and  PI.X  met  to  do  some- 
thing about  a  work  expt-nence  for  teen- 
agers. Thus,  the  \Vcrkreati<-)n  Commit- 
tee wa.s  formed. 

A  budcet  was  d:a'.vn  up  and  work 
projects  were  set  up  and  submitted  to 
the  city  council  Details  <  f  workmen's 
compen.sation.  public  liability,  .social  se- 
curity, income  tax  deduction,  work  per- 
mits, payment  at  end  of  program,  clear- 
ance with  labor  commiMiiun  were  all 
worked  out.  When  the  summer  of  1952 
arrived,  for  the  first  time  there  was  a 
program  waiting  for  teenagers  financed 
by  the  city  and  the  board  of  education 
Since  then  the  Berkflcy  city  library 
has  also  participated  The  program  is 
administered  by  the  Berkeley  Workre- 
ation Committee. 

parents'    COMMrWTS 

Characteristic  of  the  parents'  com- 
ments about  the  program  are: 

Bob  wasn't  too  interested  when  he  first 
startfd.  but  h;.s  at* itude  cerVilnly  changed 
after  he  had  worked  a  few  days  He  liked 
the  work  very  much  He's  rather  hard  to 
get  up  In  the  mornings  but  got  up  readily 
each  morninf?  while  working  for  Workrea- 
tion. I  feel  he  really  gained  so  much  In 
the  weeks  that  he  worked. 

I  think  the  Workreation  program  Is  a 
wonderful  thing  It  keeps  the  youngsters 
out  of  tro\ible.  and  also  keeps  them  out  of 
the  streets  It  Is  a  means  of  keeping  their 
minds  occupied,  because  they  have  to  think 
to  master  thrlr  Jobs 

We  couldn't  afford  to  send  him  to  camp, 
and  the  work  he  did  w:is  almost  like  a  va- 
cation to  him  It's  hard  for  a  boy  14  years 
old  to  stay  home  and  not  have  anything 
to  do,  and  he  was  so  prnud  to  have  the 
ch.ince  to  earn  his  own  money. 

This  unique  program  embodies  a.«5pects 
of  President  Kennedy's  Important  pro- 
gram for  youth.  It  includes  a  work  ex- 
perience, it  includes  physical  fitness,  and 
it  helps  to  curb  juvenile  delinquency 

As  a  Berkeleyan  I  am  Justly  proud  of 
what  my  constituents  back  home  have 
done,  and  in  honor  of  the  10th  anni- 
versary, which  Berkeley  Workreation  is 
celebrating  this  year.  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  this  program  to  my  culloagues  at- 
tention. 


The  Federal  Government  and  Urban 
Areas 
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Mrs.  DWYER,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  current  discussions  deal- 
ing with  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal 


CJovcrnmcnt  with  regard  to  our  urban 
...  a  .  I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
.  n  ex.erpt  from  a  recent  report  of  the 
AJviaory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  entitled.  "Oovern- 
ini-ntal  ."Structure,  Organization,  and 
Planning  m  Metropolitan  Areas."  The 
t  xceipt  -sets  forth  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendation for  improved  coordination 
of  Federal  programs  in  urban  and  metro- 
j>olitan  areas. 

As  a  member  of  the  Commission.  Mr. 
Fjx'aker,  I  endorsed  this  recommenda- 
tion wholeheartedly.  In  my  judgment. 
It  represents  the  most  immediately  prac- 
ticable and  necessary  step  which  should 
be  taken  to  a.ssure  urban  areas  the  maxi- 
mum benef'ts  of  the  various  programs 
enacted  by  Congre.ss  and  to  minimize  the 
waste  conflict  and  duplication  of  efTort 
which  so  often  has  deprived  urban  areas 
or  the  help  they  need. 

The  excerpt   from   the  Commission's 
report  follows: 
The  Ptdckal  Govern mewt  awb  Ukbah  Areas 

The  Commls&lon  recommendB  that  steps 
be  taken  within  buth  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  bring  tf>gether  In  better  coordina- 
tion and  interrelationship  the  various  Fed- 
eral programs  which  Impact  upon  orderly 
planning  and  development  within  the  large 
urban  areaji. 

Tiie  fragmented  and  oonlllcting  Impact  at 
the  btate  and  local  level  uf  disparate  Federal 
progran.s  cuncernlug  urbaji  highways,  urban 
renewal,  housing,  airport  and  sewage  faclUty 
cunfetructt'.in.  and  eo  on,  are  well  known. 
If  improvements  In  governmental  structure 
and  n.etn>pulltan  area  planning  are  to  be 
made  by  Uie  State  and  local  level  as  rec- 
ommended m  the  earlier  cliapters  of  this  re- 
jKjrt.  there  must  be  corresponding  Improve- 
ment at  the  national  level. 

Several  major  proposals  have  been  ad- 
vanced for  Increased  activity  by  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  tne  President  and  by  the  Con- 
gress. Including  the  establishment  of  a  new 
special  assistant  to  be  "Mr  Urban  Affairs." 
the  creation  on  a  basis  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  of  a  Council 
on  Mp'ropol;tan  or  Urban  Affairs,  and  the 
establiblvment  of  an  Interagency  Coordinat- 
ing Omunlttee.  These  are  Important  pro- 
posals, but  they  Involve  detailed  considera- 
tions of  the  Internal  organization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment upon  which  this  Commission  does  not 
proffer  a  specific  recomnvendatlon.  since  our 
statutory  mandate  Ls  confined  to  rclatlon- 
."hlps  among  levels  of  government.  In  con- 
tra.st  to  the  administrative  reorganization  of 
aiiy  particular  level.  The  Commission  de- 
sires to  emphasize,  however,  that  Intergov- 
ernmental relations  with  respect  to  urban 
affairs  are  being  unnecessarily  Impaired  be- 
cause of  inadequnte  coordination  of  Federal 
programs  and  urges  prompt  and  effective 
bteoe  toward  Improvement  of  this  situation. 

The  Federal  response  to  metropolitan 
problems  has  not  only  tended  to  bypass  the 
.States:  It  has  al.so  operated  on  a  single- 
purpose  functional  ba-sls.  with  Insu/Bclent 
attention  paid  to  the  need  for  planning  or 
Coordination  of  the  various  functions  on  a 
Comprehensive  basis  at  the  Federal  level 
While  l.-irge  sums  of  Federal  money  have 
been  spent  on  such  programs  as  urban  re- 
newal, public  bousing,  highways,  airports, 
hospitals,  sewage  treatment  facilities,  river 
and  harbor  Improvement*,  etc..  little  atten- 
tion has  t)een  given  to  developing  a  coor- 
dinated plan  of  action  at  the  national  Itvel 
to  overcome  the  conflicts  and  gaps  In  their 
Impact  upon  jmrtlcular  metropolitan  areas. 
Such  Federal  coorcMnation  Includes  the  need 
for  Federal    Institutional   arrangementa   for 


properly  relating  those  aspects  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  various  Federal  departments 
which    are   concerned    with   urban   affairs. 

I    roRMULATioN     or     national     goals     and 
policies 

The  Federal  Government  has  developed 
iiiachlnery  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  for  the  formulation  of  a  national 
economic  policy  (the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers)  but  It  has  not  as  yet  come  to  grips 
with  the  Implications  of  various  grant-in- 
aid  and  other  piograms  directly  affecting  the 
urban  areas.  In  other  words,  the  existing 
machinery  does  not  meet  the  need  for  break- 
ing down  each  of  these  programs  Into  its 
component  parts  as  they  affect  metropoli- 
tan areas  and  then  reconstructing  these 
p.irts  into  a  new  metropolitan  area  policy 
which  Is  reconcilable  with  the  national 
J''  >al.s 

It  ih  inierestlng  to  note,  however,  that  as 
far  back  as  1937  the  President's  Committee 
on  Administrative  Management  recommend- 
ed the  estiiblishment  of  a  permanent  plan- 
ning agency  "to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of 
planning  Interests  and  concerns  in  the  na- 
tional effort  to  jirevent  waste  and  to  Improve 
our  national  standard  of  living;"  and  "to 
cooperate  with  departmental.  State,  and 
local  agencicij  and  In  general  to  use  the 
Board'.^  good  offices  to  see  that  planning  de- 
cisions are  not  made  by  one  group  in  igno- 
rance of  relevant  undertakings  or  research 
going  on  elsewhere"  The  committee  felt 
that  "tills  c(j<>i)eratlon  constitutes  an  Im- 
I)oriaiu  guuran'.y  against  overcentrallzatlon 
in  governmental  planning  and  against  decay 
of  local  govcrnment-al   Interest."  ' 

During  this  same  time  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee  (later  tl>€  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board)  recommended  that 
a  unit  be  set  up  in  an  appropriate  Federal 
agency  to  conduct  urban  research  and  per- 
form functions  for  urban  communities  com- 
parable U)  those  performed  for  rural  com- 
niunltle.s  by  the  E)epartment  of  Agriculture. 
It  went  on  to  urge  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  undertake  a  study  of  the  best 
nicUiods  for  bringing  about  the  closer  co- 
ordination of  Federal  activities  In  urban 
ojmmunities  and  for  Improving  and  faclli- 
t-^itin>;  c<illabe'ratlon  between  the  cities  and 
the  Ffderal  Government.  While  no  action 
•wa.s  taken  to  implement  these  recommenda- 
tlon.s.  the  NRPB  itself  set  up  11  regional 
offices  which  were  not  only  largely  oriented 
around  State  planning  agencies  and  organ- 
izittlons.  but  also  made  a  real  attempt  to 
de;U  with  regional  and  -subreglonal  plan- 
ning In  terms  of  problem  areas  rather  than 
Milely  on  a  }x)lltlcal  unit  basis.  The  fact 
that  the  NRPB  was  legislatively  "dismissed" 
In  1943  Indicates,  among  other  things,  that 
the  real  need  for  Federal  coordination  in  this 
field  was  not  yet  recognized,  possibly  because 
the  Federal  programs  Impinging  on  metro- 
politan areas  had  not  yet  reached  sizable 
proportions. 

Currently,  when  the  President's  program  Is 
prepared,  the  national  needs  In  a  given  num- 
ber of  fields  are  considered.  The  Federal 
activities  scheduled  to  be  carried  out  in  each 
of  these  fields  tend  to  be  viewed  in  terms 
vl  mecimg  the  requirements  of  that  field 
alone.  While  the  total  of  all  these  activities 
appears  to  add  up  to  a  national  policy,  in 
fact  considerable  friction  develops  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  where  many  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  each  of  the  activities  come 
Into  conflict  with  the  corresponding  com- 
ponent parts  of  other  activities.  However, 
our  Federal  form  of  Government  makes  It 
espentlal  that  the  policy  coordination  func- 
tion be  earned  out  not  only  In  Washington 
.ind  the  Federal  field  offices,  but  also  in  con- 


junction with  State  and  local  agencies.  Tlie 
interaction  of  all  interested  parties  is  essen- 
tial to  effective  programs  at  the  level  of  the 
metropolitan  area. 

At  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  ad  hoc 
Interagency  Committee  on  Metropolitan 
Area  Problems,  a  report  to  incoming  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  approved  which  empha- 
sized that  "large-scale  urban  development 
programs  are  a  recent  phenomenon  •  •  •. 
The  coordination  problems  created  by  these 
programs  are  only  now  becoming  recognized 
and  understood."  2  Thus,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  no  truly  formal  device  for  coordina- 
tion has  yet  been  developed  at  the  White 
House  level.  The  executive  branch  over  the 
past  2  or  3  years  has  been  feeling  Its  way, 
with  the  assignment  of  relevant  duties  to  a 
Presidential  assistant  in  the  White  House 
and  with  staff  assistance  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  from  the  former  ad  hoc 
Interagency  Committee  serving  an  essen- 
tially catalytic  function.' 

2.    COORDINATION    OF    OPERATING    PROGRAMS 

The  ad  hoc  Interagency  Committee  on 
Metropolitan  Area  Problems  developed  a  list 
of  the  programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
operating  primarily  in  metropolitan  areas 
which  shows  how  many  agencies  and  what 
varied  activities  are  now  involved  in  meeting 
metropolitan  area  requirements  (see  appen- 
dix K).  The  Committee  report  indicates  that 
a  number  of  conflicts  between  these  agencies 
have  arisen  and  have  served  to  Impair  the 
effectiveness  of  each  of  the  programs  In- 
volved. Tlie  fact  that  there  was  not  more 
evidence  of  lack  of  coordination  was  at- 
tributed to  (1)  the  existence  of  gaps  as  well 
as  overlaps  in  the  activities;  (2)  the  tend- 
ency of  Federal  agencies  to  draw  away  from 
each  other  in  administering  their  programs 
rather  than  duplicate  activities;  and  (3i  the 
lack  of  a  policy  framework  against  which 
to  evaluate  the  Federal  activities. 

While  the  agencies  involved  In  metro- 
politan activities  run  the  gamut  from  tJie 
Department  of  Defense  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  has  more  program  Involvement  with 
most  metropolitan  communities  than  any 
of  the  others.  The  Agency  Itself  consists  of 
two  constituent  units  (the  Community  Fa- 
cilities Administration  and  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration!  and  three  constitu- 
ent agencies  (the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, the  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation) ,  all  vinder  varying  degrees  of  over- 
sight by  the  Office  of  the  Administrator, 
HHFA. 

Interagency  problems  were  dramatized  by 
the  differences  of  approach  between  HHFA 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  with  regard  to  the 
relationship  between  the  interstate  highway 
program  and  urban  renewal  activities. 
While  it  would  appear  obvious  that  these  two 
functions  should  be  geared  together  closely, 
until  recently  the  planning  and  actual 
physical  activities  involved  in  each  function 
were  proceeding  Independently.  With  the 
highway  program  making  no  provision  for 
the  relocation  of  the  families  forced  to  move 
by  the  construction  Involved,  Mayor  Richard- 
son Dllworth  of  Philadelphia  pointed  out 
that  "if  people  are  given  no  help  in  relocat- 
ing from  the  path  of  highways,  this  obviously 
augments  the  housing  problems  which  the 
renewal  program  is  trying  to  solve.  And  re- 
newal activities  must  be  closely  related  to 
the   programing   of   highways   if   we    are    to 


'  US.  President's  Committee  on  Adminis- 
trative Management,  "Administrative  Man- 
agement in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  1937,"  pp.  25-26. 


■  Ad  hoc  Interagency  Committee  on  Met- 
ropolitan Area  Problems,  "Coordination  of 
Federal  Metropolitan  Area  Development  Ac- 
tivities," (January  1961)   pp.  10-11. 

•The  ad  hoc  Interagency  Committee  was 
abolished  by  President  Kennedy  in  March 
1961  and  its  functions  assigned  to  one  of  the 
special  assistants  to  the  President. 


avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  creation  of  new 
blight  along  new  highways,  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  churning  up  of  a  newly  renewed 
area  to  make  way  for  a  new  highway."  * 
And  to  carry  this  possible  oversight  one  step 
further,  the  housing  mortgage  Insurance  ac- 
tivities often  have  been  developed  with  little 
regard  for  the  metropolitan  problems  created, 
of  a  political,  economic,  and  social  nature, 
by  new  patterns  of  housing  development. 

There  has  been  one  significant  exception  to 
this  long  history  of  unilateral  functional  pro- 
graming. This  exceptional  approach  was 
adopted  on  the  assumption  that  the  best  way 
to  see  that  coordination  takes  place  is  to 
require  that  the  community  involved  de- 
velop a  'workable  program"  before  being 
assisted.  Thus  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  re- 
quires that  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  certain 
forms  of  Federal  assistance  to  urban  renewal 
and  public  housing,  the  community  must 
convince  the  HHFA  Administrator  that  the 
purposes  of  that  urban  renewal  will  be 
:.rh:eved.  The  community  does  this  by  pre- 
paring a  workable  program  that  Includes 
among  its  provisions  a  comprehensive  com- 
munity plan.  If  such  a  plan  is  in  existence, 
it  is  expected  that  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral and  other  public  and  private  community 
development  activities  will  be  facilitated. 

One  other  device  has  been  used  for  Federal 
interdepartmental  coordination,  but  only  In 
the  field  of  hotising.  Under  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1947,  a  National  Hotising  Coun- 
cil was  established  under  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency.  The  Council  consists 
of  representatives  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, the  Departments  of  Agriculture. 
Defense,  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  the  heads  of  the 
three  HHFA  constituent  agencies.  The  Hous- 
ing Administrator  serves  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council.  The  object  of  the  Council  Is  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  concerned  directly  or  In- 
directly with  housing.  There  Is,  however, 
little  indication  that  this  Council  has  made 
any  outstanding  strides  in  the  direction  of 
coordinating  Federal  Government  housing 
and  financing  activities,  but  rather  It  has 
served  primarily  an  educational  purpose. 

Within  the  Office  of  the  HHFA  Admin - 
istator,  there  is  an  Office  of  Program  Policy. 
This  Office  assists  the  Administrator  in 
analyzing  the  tjrpe  and  magnitude  of  metro- 
politan developments  which  exist  or  are 
likely  to  occur,  and  carries  on  other  duties 
designed  to  help  the  HHFA  meet  the  metro- 
politan needs  that  arise.  While  this  Office 
identifies  problems  requiring  coordination 
between  HHFA  and  other  Federal  agencies, 
and  recently  helped  work  out  an  important 
program  agreement  between  the  agency  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  it  is  obviously 
limited  in  the  powers  it  has  to  achieve  Inter- 
agency coordination.  In  any  event,  it  would 
have  difficulty  in  objectively  evaluating  the 
metropolitan  area  programs  of  other  Federal 
agencies  and  in  getting  such  evaluations  ac- 
cepted. 

One  of  the  recent  constructive  steps  for- 
ward in  interagency  coordination  has  been 
the  agreement  negotiated  between  HHFA  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  In  November 
1960  to  make  highway  (IV2  percent)  funds 
and  urban  planning  funds  (sec.  701  funds) 
available  for  joint  use  in  comprehensive 
urban  and  metropolitan  planning.  (See  ap- 
pendix L.)  Thus,  we  find  one  of  the  basic 
difficulties  we  mentioned  earlier  apparently 
on  the  threshold  of  resolution.  The  Federal 
highway  legislation  referred  to  authorizes 
the  use  of  1  ^-2  percent  of  total  program  funds 
for  planning  and  research  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  federally  aided  highway  pro- 
gram. 


V  \ 


It 


*  Rot>ert  H.  Connery  and  Richard  H.  Leach, 
"The  Federal  Government  and  Metropolitan 
Areas"  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1960),  p.  19. 
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Under  the  term*  of  the  agreement  a  Joint 
steering  committee  (representing  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Road*  and  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration) la  to  be  appointed  with  overall 
reaponslblUty  for  encouraging  Joint  planning 
projects  and  reviewing  and  evaluating  the 
success  of  this  Joint  effort  at  the  metropoli- 
tan area  level.  Regional  Joint  cummiltees 
from  the  two  agencies  will  be  set  up  to  en- 
courage and  assist  the  States  and  lociil  gov- 
ernments to  undertake  this  comprehensive 
planning  Either  State  or  local  agencies  may 
uUtUte  a  proposal  for  a  Jointly  financed 
planning  project,  but  the  project  must  be 
sponsored  jointly  by  (1)  a  State,  metropoli- 
tan, or  regional  planning  agency  eligible  for 
urban  planning  grants,  and  (2)  a  SUie  high- 
way department.  Ii  was  presumably  the 
hope  of  further  developments  such  as  this 
that  led  the  ad  hoc  Interagency  committee  to 
recommend  that  the  Internal  structure  of 
the  HHPA  t)e  strengthened  to  vest  full  op- 
erating and  policymaking  authority  Ui  the 
Administrator,  so  that  his  OCBce  could  In- 
crease its  leadership  function  among  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  respect  to  metrupoUtan 
activities. 

With  respect  to  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral field  activities,  one  example  may  merit 
consideration  for  future  application  From 
1043  to  1952,  the  Budget  Bureau  maintained 
four  regional  offices  located  In  Dallas,  San 
Francisco.  Denver,  and  Chicago  More  were 
planned  but  never  appr  )ved  by  Congre.ss. 
Among  Its  functions,  the  Bureau  s  held  serv- 
ice was  assigned  responsibility  for  promutuig 
coordinaUon  of  Federal  field  programs,  con- 
sulting with  State  and  local  orQciala  with 
respect  to  Federal  programs  alTertlng  them. 
and  apDralslng  the  effect  of  Federal  fiscal 
p>ollcies  on  State  and  local  governments.  The 
San  Francisco  office  achieved  the  highest  de- 
gree of  success  of  the  units  created,  being 
Instrumental  In  the  establuhment  of  the 
Pacific  Co.i£t  Board  of  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  known  as  P.^CBIR.  This  board 
developed  Into  a  striking  example  of  the 
successful  coordination  of  ail  three  leveU  of 
government. 

Every  major  component  of  government  on 
the  Pacific  coast  participated  In  t.^ia  effort 
at  Intergovernmental  cooperation.  Created 
on  a  purely  voluntary  basis.  It  served  the 
puri>ose  of  mutual  dlscu&slun  and  coopera- 
tion in  administrative  efforts  to  solve  mutual 
problems.  Membership  among  levels  of  gov- 
ernment was  carefully  balanced  so  that  no 
level  would  be  put  at  a  disadvantage.  While 
U  had  no  power  to  enforce  any  decisions. 
Its  discussions  often  led  to  consensus  and 
resolution  of  conflict.  Anaong  the  Items  on 
Its  agenda  were  many  of  direct  significance 
to  metropolitan  areas,  includiiig  ;iou.sl:i;<. 
Industrial  development,  administration  of 
Federal  grant  programs,  public  worits  pl^tii- 
nlng  and  timing,  etc.^  While  the  fai  t«.;r3 
which  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  P.\CBIR 
are  many  and  varied,  It  is  relevant  to  note 
th.it  s'l-h  a  device  was  able  *. o  cuinniand 
euthusiastiL:  support  from  S'.ate  ,iud  IlicmI 
o.'BcLi's  alike,  even  thL.ugh  objections  to  it 
were  raised  at  the  national  level. 

3.    A    DEPARTMENT    OF    XmSAtt    ATTAIBS 

The  ls<!ue  of  whpthf»r  or  not  there  «h  mid 
be  established  within  the  National  Govern- 
ment a  Department  of  Urban  Aff.ilrs.  or  a 
cnnip.irab.e  C'.ibinet-rank  igency.  i.s  excluded 
from  treatment  in  this  rep<)rt  The  Com- 
mission Is  conducting  a  separate  study  re- 
lating to  this  que.stinn,  a:;d  any  views  or 
recommend  itlons  thereon  by  the  Commls- 
.^lon  Will  be  issued  as  a  separite  dv-ument 


Memorial  to  Alexander  Hamilton 


■  o-L.iji.ey  K  Crook,  "The  Ptciftc  Coa-t 
Bo.ird  of  Intergovernmental  Relations."  Pub- 
lic .^dmlnlstratlon  Review,  vol  II,  No  2 
(spring  U>Tli,  and  Mln.mi  Roher.  "Coast 
States  Try  Cooperation."  Na'lor-.s!  M'inli-lpal 
Review,   vol.  34.   No.   10    (Nuvember    1945j . 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  ZELENKO 

or    NEW    T08K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mnnday.  January  15.  1962 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  placint;  into  the  Rec- 
ord the  followirifi;  statomt-nt  which  I 
made  before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  this  morning  m  sup- 
port of  Hou.se  Jouil  Re.sohition  449, 
which  is  a  bill  to  establish  tlie  former 
dwelling'  house  of  Ale.xander  Hamilton  as 
a  national  memorial: 
SrArE.ME.NT  OF  Hon    Heubert  Zclenko  Bei-oee 

THE    COMMrrrEE    on     I.NTtEIOB    AND    INSII-AR 
A>  >  AIK:S 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  iippeur  be- 
fore you  My  purpose  here  uxlay  l.s  to  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  449.  which  I 
Introduced  on  June  13.  l!*61  This  legisla- 
tion prT)videa  for  the  establlslilng  of  the 
former  dwelling  house  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
.IS  a  natioiial  memorial. 

U(  use  Joint  Resolution  440  Is  an  antended 
version  of  House  Joint  Resoiut'.on  86  previ- 
ously introduce':!  by  me  on  January  i  Itftil 
Ihe  amendments  have  been  Incorporated 
into  Hoiise  Joint  Resolution  449  In  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestions  of  the  Department 
of  tne  Interior  conLiined  In  a  lett*'r  to  the 
Honorable  WAri«8  AsriMAix.  chairman  of  this 
committee,    dated    May    9.    1961 

House  Joint  Resolution  Bi  was  a  relntro- 
du>  tion  of  House  Joint  Resolution  717, 
which  I  lntr')dured  In  the  86th  Congress,  but 
which   had   not   been   acted   upon 

House  Joint  Resolution  449  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  such  action 
,v8  may  be  necessary  lo  estabii.sh  t.he  Cirange. 
the  former  dwelling  house  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  situated  In  New  Yorlc.  N  Y  .  as  a 
national  meniorl.d  and  desit^iiate  It  as  Uie 
Hamilton   Cirange   National    Memorl.il 

The  Grange,  built  In  1801.  was  the  only 
home  ever  owned  by  Ale.xander  Hamilton, 
»ho  was  a  ni  ijor  draf'sman  and  proponent 
of  the  Federal  Ctinstltutlon  and  the  foremost 
.LTChltcct  of  American  financial  p<.jluy  In  the 
tirst  critical  years  of  the  Federal  Union  The 
design  ol  the  structure  is  simple  but  dignified 
and  IS  one  of  the  few  houses  of  the  Feder»il 
period  still  standing  In  New  York  City. 

Hamilton  occupied  the  Cir;^nge  fur  several 
years  prior  to  his  death.  His  hi>me  today  U 
the  most  tangible  link  with  his  ciu-eer  and 
Ms  tunes  The  night  before  his  fatal  duel 
viith  Aaron  Burr  In  1804  w;is  spent  In  this 
structure.  There  Is  no  n.itlonal  memorial  to 
.Alexander  Hamilton.  The  preservation  of 
tlie  Cirange  will    fill    this   void 

The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preser- 
vation ScK'lety  which  owns  the  property,  has 
agreed  to  transfer  the  title  of  the  Grange 
to  the  Ufiited  ^States  without  cost.  In  the 
house  at  the  present  time  are  many  objects 
which  relate  to  H^unilton,  such  as  paintings, 
furniture,  and  per.>oi.al  nic.'iunt'js.  al.->o  to 
Oe  donated  There  Is  now  under  coiisldera- 
•ion  by  trie  present  uvmers  the  legal  st.ttus 
o;  a  certain  endowment  fund  approximating 
SoO.OOO  which  may  be  m.ide  available  to  tlie 
United  St.ites  if  there  are  no  legal  dlffl'Ultles 
encountered,  and  this  sum  will  further  the 
purposes  of   this  legislative  propos.il 

.Among  the  plans  Involved  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  historic  property  Is  one  to  move 
the  structure  a  short  distance  from  Its  pres- 
ent loc'.itlon  where,  becau.ie  of  newer  sur- 
r-iundlng  buildings.  It  does  not  lend  Itself 
properly  to  the  preaervatlon  contemplated. 


The  new  proposed  site  Is  on  the  campus  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  a  short 
distance  away  This  wUl  bring  the  struc- 
ture Into  an  appropriate  situs,  that  is,  with- 
in the  grounds  of  an  Institution  of  learning. 
At  the  new  site  It  will  also  overlook  a  fine 
public  park.  The  city  of  New  York  has  In- 
dlc.ited  that  it  will  make  the  necessary  land 
available. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  read  the  following 
letter  from  the  president  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  to  make  It  part  of  my  presenta- 
tion. 

COLI'MBIA  UNIVERSrrT. 

Ncu-  York.  NY.,  April  21.  1961. 
Hon   Herdcrt  ZELrNKO. 
The  Hnu.ie  of  Rrprescntatiiea, 
Wiiihmgtnn,  D  C. 

Dear  Herbert:  My  attention  has  been 
c  illed  to  a  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
tif>.  mtriKluced  by  you  in  the  House,  and  also 
currently  ijefore  the  Senate  as  Senate  Joint 
Rcfiolutlon  29.  for  the  establishment  of  the 
liome  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  Orange,  as 
a  national  monument.  This,  to  my  mind,  la 
iin  extremely  wortliy  project.  Hamilton 
served  his  country  well  as  an  officer  In  the 
Revolution,  tia  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Of  more  particular  lnte^e^t  to  your  alma 
mater  were  Hamilton's  student  days  hero 
and  subsequently,  his  important  services  as 
a  trustee,  for  which  the  college  granted  him 
an  honorary  master  of  arts  degree.  Also, 
as  y>u  know,  the  alumni  aasoclatton  of  Co- 
lumbia College  annually  awards  Its  Alexander 
Himllton  Medal  to  a  distinguished  graduate. 

Ptir  these  and  many  other  services  to  the 
c  vintry  and  to  the  SUite  of  New  York,  It  Is 
only  fitting  that  his  home  should  become  a 
national  monument— that  the  students  and 
cltlrens  of  our  country  may  be  reminded 
of  the  principles  ff>r  which  he  stood  and  the 
services    he    performed. 

On   behalf  of  Columbia,  may  I,  therefore, 
congratulate    you    for    Introducing    thU    bill 
and  .support  wholeheartedly  Ita  passage. 
Sincerely. 

Oratbon  Ktrk, 

Presidrnt. 

I  would  iippreciate  the  faTorable  and  early 
con.slderatlon  of   this  legislation. 
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Proposed  New  Exeoitivt  Power  Otct 
Tariffs,  and  Barriers  to  Greater  Free 
World  Unity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRESCOTT  BUSH 

or  coMNBcnctrr 
IN  TJfE  SENATE  OF  THE   ITNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  15.  1962 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  In  his 
.state  of  the  Union  message,  the  Presi- 
dent requested  broad  new  Executive 
power  over  Uiriff.s. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Foreij^n  Eco- 
nomic Pohcy  of  the  Joint  Ek;onomic  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congres?,  held  hearings 
December  4-14  on  the  world  trade  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  on  the  need  for 
forging  closer  ties  among  the  Industrial- 
ized nations  of  the  free  world. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ings, a  joint  statement  was  issued  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Thomas 
B  CfRTi.sJ,  and  my.self;  and  in  it  we 
expressed  some  preliminary  views  and 
discu.ssed  .some  of  the  major  barriers  to 
greater  free  world  unity. 


We  concluded  that  the  area  of  public 
dLscussion  of  these  matters  must  be 
broadened,  and  that  the  administration's 
program,  as  outlined  to  date,  tends  to 
focus  attention  on  only  one  problem 
amont;  the  many  related  problems  which 
confront  the  United  States  in  the  task 
of  forging  greater  unity  among  the  in- 
dustrialized free  nations. 

Among  problems  which  we  believe  de- 
.scrvc  more  urgent  and  higher  priorities 
are  these: 

First.  The  need  for  vitjorous  action  by 
the  United  States  toward  formation  of 
a  new  alliance  of  free  nations  outside 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 

Second.  The  need  for  a  more  equitable 
.sharing  of  the  burdens  of  the  common 
defense  against  Communist  imperialism. 

Third.  The  present  lack  of  a  unified 
free  nations  policy  respecting  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  and 
the  Communist  satellite  liations. 

Fourth.  The  persistent  and  dangerous 
deficit  in  the  U  S.  balance  of  payments. 

Fifth.  Rigid  protectionism  by  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe  in 
agriculture  and  energy  resources. 

Sixth.  The  need  for  Western  Europe 
to  accept  ?.  greater  share  of  the  increas- 
ing industrial  output  of  Japan  and  other 
lowest -wage  countries. 

Seventh.  The  need  for  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  to  agree  on 
the  provision  of  adequate  markets  for 
the  products  of  the  developing  nations 
of  Latin  America  and  Africa. 

Eighth.  The  need  for  improvement  in 
the  competitive  position  of  American 
industry  in  w  orlJ  markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Llie  statement  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  fol- 
lowing these  remarks  in  the  Record, 
together  with  four  editorials  comment- 
ing on  the  statement,  which  have  ap- 
peared in  Uie  Connecticut  press. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tiir  President's  RcorciiT  roa  Bro.^der 
t.\E<'iTivE  PowFH  Over  Tariffs:  Issues 
AND  Views 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Prescott  Bi  sh,  Republi- 
can, of  Connecticut,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
and     Representative    Thomas     B.     Cvrtis, 

Rrpiibllcan,    of    Missouri,    ranlcing    mmor- 

Ity  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 

el(;n  Economic  Policy) 

The  Presidenfs  aniiounced  determin.ttlon 
to  forge  closer  lliiks  between  the  t-'nited 
St.ites  and  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
merits  the  approval  of  all  Americans.  Cer- 
tainly, we  of  the  R'*pubV.can  F.irty  arc  ful!y 
•iw.ire  of  the  importance  of  a  greater  degree 
of  unity  and  agreement  upon  cjmmon  pur- 
poses in  the  free  wr:rld.  We  are  pleased 
therefore  that  the  pre.'^cnt  r.dminlstratlon 
is  continuing  the  efforts  made  by  the  pre- 
vious administration  to  achieve  those  ends. 

Indeed,  we  t>clleve  the  present  admlnls- 
tr..th  n  may  have  set  its  sights  too  low.  Has 
not  the  time  now  come  to  work  vigorously  to 
form  a  "Concert  of  Free  Nations"  within 
which  all  other  freedom-loving  friendly 
countries  and  the  United  States  may  work 
in  harmony  to  counter  the  challenge  of  the 
S  ivlet  Union,  Communist  China  and  the 
Communl.st  bloc  satellites?  Now  is  the 
time,  we  t)elieve,  to  press  for  the  formation 
of  such   an  alliance.     PYeed  of  the  frustra- 
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tiODB  which  beset  the  free  world  In  the 
United  Nationa,  It  could  accomplish  much 
toward  winning  the  cold  war. 

We  do  not  recommend  abandonment  of 
the  United  Nations,  but  It  is  painfully  evi- 
dent that  It  Is  an  InelTectlve  Instrument  for 
achieving  the  objectives  America  shares  with 
Western  Europe.  As  a  forum  In  which  ten- 
sions between  the  East  and  West  may  be 
relieved,  or  in  which  the  newly  developing 
nations  may  voice  their  aspirations,  the  U.N. 
may  continue  to  serve  a  useful  purpose.  We 
share,  however,  the  views  expressed  by  John 
J.  McCloy  (the  President's  disarmament  ad- 
viser), Senator  Fulbright.  and  others  that  a 
new  alliance  of  free  nations  Is  needed  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  vorld  communism 
which  the  UN.  Assembly  majority  has 
cv.ided. 

As  a  start  toward  formation  of  such  an 
alliance,  we  urge  the  administration  to  seek 
to  expand  the  framework  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  ai.d  Develop- 
ment and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation so  as  to  provide  for  closer  ties  between 
them  and  free  nations  out.-ide  the  Atlantic 
Community. 

The  NATO  TVeaty  provides,  in  article  2, 
that  members  "wil!  seek  to  eliminate  con- 
flict In  their  international  economic  policies 
and  will  encourage  economic  collaboration 
between  any  and  all  of  tiiem."  Here  with- 
out further  ado  or  legislation,  we  already 
liave  the  authority  and  foundation  for  wide 
economic  negotiation  and  collaboration.  The 
adn;lnlstratlon  should  press  for  full  imple- 
mentation of  this  provision. 

The  Issues  involved  In  the  administration's 
vaguely  outlined  proposals  that  Congress  give 
to  the  President  new  broad  and  sweeping 
power  to  negotiate  tariff  reductions  are  of 
such  gravity  that  partisanship  centered  on 
domestic  political  considerations  must  be  rig- 
idly excluded.  These  issues  must  be  fully 
explored.  It  would  be  extremely  unfortunate 
if  the  debate  on  extension  or  revision  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  were  to  be  conducted 
In  the  black-and-white  terms  of  "free  trade 
versus  protectionism."  We  deplore  the 
tendency,  already  evident  in  some  quarters, 
to  picture  those  who  refuse  to  accept  blindly 
proposals  which  the  administration  itself  has 
yet  to  sj'ieclfy  as  advocates  of  retreating  to 
a  "Fortress  America,"  allegedly  cowering  be- 
hind exclusionary  tariff  walls. 

Major  questions  raised  by  the  subcom- 
mittee's hearings  include: 

1.  Is  It  i-.ecessary  at  this  time  to  give  the 
Pre.";ident  broad  new  powers  to  negotiate 
tariff  reductions  with  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (Common  Market)  ? 

2.  Can  increased  exports  solve  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  problem? 

3.  Will  American  Indu.stry's  ability  to  com- 
pete really  be  increased  by  mutual  across- 
the-board  tariff  reductions  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Common  Market? 

4.  Will  Western  Europe  acrept  increased 
Imports  from  Japan  and  other  low-wage 
countries? 

5.  Can  the  United  St.ites  and  Western 
Europe  agree  on  a  mutual  program  to  pro- 
vide adequate  markets  for  the  products  of 
the  developing  tropical  countries — In  Latin 
America  and  Africa? 

0.  Are  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  presently  prepared  to  press  for  free 
trade  in  agriculture  and  In  energy  resources? 

7.  Can  and  will  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States  agree  on  a  Joint  policy  re- 
specting tr.ade  with  Communist  bloc  nations? 

8.  Will  a  "trade  and  life  adjustment"  pro- 
gram, as  hinted  in  vague  terms  by  the  ad- 
ministration, Ije  effective  in  relieving  the  ad- 
mitted hardships  forced  by  tariff  cuts? 

These  questions  need  to  be  fully  answered. 
Certainly  they  cannot  be  swept  under  the 
rug  in  the  "great  debate"  which  will  In- 
evitably result  from  the  administration's 
request. 


01*E-Sn>ED    HEARINGS   PROTISTKD 

The  procedures  followed  by  the  majority 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  con- 
ducting the  recent  study  are  scarcely  suited 
to  a  great  debate  or  great  Issues.  We  have 
no  criticism  of  the  papers  which  were  com- 
missioned by  the  subcommittee's  chairman 
and  published  as  Joint  Committee  prints. 
On  the  contrary,  they  contain  much  valuable 
material  and  constitute  for  the  most  part 
scholarly  contributions  to  the  discussion  of 
the  matters  under  consideration. 

or  great  and  fundamental  concern,  how- 
ever, was  the  one-sided  nature  of  the  hear- 
ings which  were  conducted  by  the  subcom- 
mittee over  a  period  of  9  days,  December  4 
to  14.  1'here  is  substantial  circumstantial 
evidence  that  the  hearings  were  deliberately 
and  hastily  staged  as  a  propaganda  spring- 
board for  the  administration's  program. 
With  one  exception,  all  of  the  witnesses  who 
testified  represented  a  single  point  of  view 
In  support  of  the  administration's  request 
for  broadened  executive  power  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

We  object  moreover  to  the  failure  of 
Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball  and 
a  parade  of  other  administration  spolcesmen 
to  riisclose  to  the  subcommittee  details  of 
the  legislative  proposals  under  considera- 
tion, and  to  have  ready  the  type  of  Informa- 
tion which  the  subcommittee  and  the  pub- 
lic must  have  before  sound  Judgments  can 
be  made.  A  colloquy  between  Senator  Pell, 
a  member  of  tlie  majority  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  Under  Secretary  of  Labor, 
W.  Wlllard  Wirtz,  on  the  vitally  important 
subjects  of  potential  unemployment  effects 
of  lowering  tariffs  and  so-called  trade  ad- 
justment proposals  Illustrates  the  present 
lack  of  Information.  A  brief  quotation  from 
the  record  suffices  to  reveal  the  Inability 
of  Mr.  Wirtz  to  produce  basic  information 
to  which  the  subcommittee  is  clearly  en- 
titled. 

"Senator  Pell.  Another  question  Is  In 
connection  with  trade  adjustment,  on  page 
11  of  your  testimony.  I  was  wondering  if 
you  would  give  us  some  thought,  some  idea 
as  to  your  views  as  to  what  specifics — I  note 
you  say  that  we  shall  discuss  it  at  a  more 
appropriate  moment. 

"What  mere  proper  moment  could  there 
be  than  this? 

"Mr.  Wirtz.  After  there  has  been  an  In- 
dication of  the  position  of  the  administra- 
tion through  a  source  which  I  am  not  In  a 
position  to  command  •  •  •.  The  President 
has  not  spelled  out  his  position  In  any  de- 
tail.  •    •    • 

"Senator  Pell.  To  us — at  least  to  me — it 
makes  It  much  more  dllBcult  discussing  the 
whole  program  when  we  really  do  not  know 
what  the  whole  program  Is  we  are  discussing. 
"Mr.  Wirtz.  That  is  correct." 
The  ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee.  Senator  Bush,  recognized  this 
problem  at  the  outset  of  the  hearings,  and 
requested  that  the  subcommittee  delay  the 
writing  of  a  report  until  the  complete 
details  of  the  administration's  proposals 
were  known  and  were  considered  by  the 
subcommittee.  This  request  was  ignored, 
and  the  chairman  announced  to  the  press 
at  the  close  of  the  hearings  that  he  Intended 
to  submit  a  report  early  in  January.  This 
announced  decision  to  proceed  with  a  report 
and,  presumably,  recommendations,  isefore 
the  evidence  is  all  in.  Is  the  basic  reason  for 
this  statement  of  views  and  Issues. 

We  now  proceed  to  discuss  questions 
which  must  be  answered  before  the  Congress 
can  legislate  intelligently  In  response  to 
the  administration's  request. 

IS  IT  NECESSART  AT  THIS  TTME  TO  GIVE  THE 
PRESIDENT  BROAD  POWERS  TO  KEGOTIATE 
TARIJT  REDTJCTIONS  WITH  THK  EtTROPEAN 
ECONOMIC     COMMTTNTrTT 

Much  of  the  testimony  centered  upon  the 
alleged  "necessity"  of  giving  to  the  President 
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broad  new  powers  (although  not  speclflcally 
defined)  to  negotiate  tariff  reductions  on  or 
before  the  expiration  of  the  present  leglala- 
tion  next  June.  It  was  argued  that  this  new 
authority  Is  urgently  needed  because  of  the 
emerging  of  the  Bxu'opean  Economic  Com- 
munity (Common  Market)  and  of  its  pos- 
sible expansion  at  some  later  date  to  in* 
elude  the  United  Kingdom  and  perhaps 
other  members  of  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association    (Outer    Seven). 

No  clear  or  convincing  case  was  made  for 
urgency. 

There  is  first  of  all  considerable  uncer- 
tainty about  the  timetable  by  which  the 
Common  Market  countries  will  progress 
toward  an  agreement  on  a  common  external 
tariff  for  manufactured  goods,  and  even 
greater  uncertainty  about  their  progress  in 
arriving  at  a  common  agricultural  policy 
This  uncertainty  is  compounded  by  the 
United  Kingdom's  recent  application  to  Join. 
which  raises  a  whole  set  of  new,  difficult,  and 
complicated  problems. 

As  was  observed  In  one  of  the  study  papers 
submitted  to  the  subcommittee  (  "The  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  and  the  United 
States"  by  Robert  R.  Bowie  and  Theodore 
Gelger)  : 

"Just  how  far  and  how  fast  the  Integration 
of  the  Six  would  proceed  without  the  addi- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  mem- 
bers of  EFTA  Is  today  extremely  difficult  to 
predict,  and  their  addition  makes  prediction 
the  more  hazardous." 

It  should  be  noted  further,  as  was  dU- 
cloMd  in  the  hearings,  that  under  existing 
authority,  representatives  of  the  President 
already  have  been  negotiating  with  the  Com- 
mon Market.  The  last  day  of  scheduled 
hearings  by  thU  subcommittee  was  Indeed 
suddenly  canceled  because  the  President 
had  dispatched  to  Brussels  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Charles  S  Murphy.  In 
an  effort  to  resolve  difficulties  Howlng  from 
a  reported  Common  Market  decision  to  ex- 
clude trade  In  agricultural  commodities 
from  the  U3. -Common  Market  negotlatl  ms 
which  have  been  underway  for  many  months 
Moreover,  the  President's  existing  power 
for  bargaining  with  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  Is  not  limited  to  bargaining  on  tariffs 
Rather  than  be  confined  to  the  narrow  scope 
of  tariff  discussions,  the  President  can  in- 
voke, as  we  have  reconunended.  article  2  of 
the  NATO  Treaty  and  call  upKin  our  fellow 
members  of  NATO  (which  Includes  all  the 
Common  Market  countries  and  the  United 
Kingdom)  to  join  the  United  States  In  dls- 
cvisslons  aimed  at  elimination  of  "conflict  In 
their  international  economic  policies  "  In 
such  a  forum,  tariff  matters  could  be  placed 
In  proper  focus  alongside  the  enormous  con- 
tributions America  has  made  and  is  maklni? 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world,  and 
to  Western  Europe  In  particular 

Would  It  not  be  appropriate  f  .r  the  United 
States  to  call  attention  to  the  great  progress 
already  made  In  lowering  our  tariffs,  and 
that  these  reductions  have  In  many  cases 
been  made  without  our  receiving  an  ade- 
quate quid  pro  quo? 

In  this  connection,  consider  the  te.stimony 
of  Theodore  V.  Houser,  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
search and  Policy  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee  (or  Economic  Development: 

"Most  other  developed  countries  have 
more  numerous  and  discriminatory  quotas 
and  other  trade  restrictions  than  has  the 
United  States,  and  the  new  regional  arriinge- 
ments  In  Europe  are  introduclne;  futher  dis- 
crimination against  the  United  States. 

"For  thefe  reasons,  as  well  as  becau.se  of 
the  balance-of-payments  situation.  It  Is  ap- 
propriate that  other  countries  should  move 
faster  and  further  In  trade  liberalization  " 

Would  It  not  be  reasonable  to  say  to  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  pirtlculariy 
to  those  to  whom  we  have  given  billions  In 
M^u-shall  plan  aid  for  the  rcbuUdlrg  jf  their 


Industrial  planu:  Give  vis  a  breathing  spell 
until  you  lower  your  tariffs  to  the  level  of 
ours? 

Tariffs  and  other  trade  restrictions  could 
be  considered  In  such  a  forum  as  one  of  the 
many  Interrelated  problems  which  must  be 
solved  before  closer  unity  In  the  Atlantic 
community  can  be  achieved 

The  Bowle-Oelger  study  paper  to  which 
we  have  previously  referred  suggests  the 
complexity  and  urgency  of  these  Issues  by 
listing  five  basic  tasks  which  face  the  At- 
lantic nations  as  follows 

"First,  they  must  assure  the  security  of 
the  non-Communist  world  through  military 
strength  and  deterrence 

"Second,  they  must  foster  economic 
growth.  Independence,  and  viable  societies  in 
the  less  developed   regions 

"Third,  they  must  work  out  a  common  ap- 
proach for  their  political  and  economic  re- 
lations with  the  Communist  blix- 

Fourth,  they  must  enhace  the  vitality  of 
their  own  sixrletles  and  economies  In  order 
to  provide  the  resources  for  carrying  on  these 
tasks 

•  Above  all,  In  order  to  perform  them,  the 
Atlantic  nations  must  develop  political  ties 
and  Institutions  adequate  to  Insure  unity  of 
purpose  and  effort   " 

To  these  should  be  added  the  task  of  find- 
ing a  satisfactory  relationship  between  the 
Atlantic  nations  and  industrialized  Japan 
which  will  Insure  the  achievement  of  a  maxi- 
mum common  contribution  In  the  struggle 
against  Communist  Imperialism  In  the 
Orient  as  well  as  In  other  world  regions 

Considering  the  wide  range  of  problems  to 
be  solved  in  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  these  Tasks,  and  In  reaching  agreement  on 
a  fair  distribution  among  free  nations  of  the 
burdens  which  necessarily  will  be  Involved. 
the  tariff  problem  does  not  appear  to  have 
the  overriding  importance  which  the  admin- 
istration places  upon  It  The  tariff  question 
might  well  vield  first  priority  and  be  deferred 
until  substantially  greater  progress  hiui  been 
made  toward  solutions  of  these  related  basic 
problems 

WILL     INtRXASED     V  3      EXPORTS     8t)LVK    THE 
BALANCE     or     PAYMENTS     PHOBLEM' 

An  underlvlng  assumption  of  the  admlnls- 
tratlons  determination  to  request  new  tariff- 
cutting  authority  for  the  President  appears 
to  be  a  belief  that  an  expansion  of  US  ex- 
ports will  solve  this  country  s  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties 

The  validity  of  such  an  tissumptlon  Is  open 
to  serious  quesMon 

The  United  States  has  for  many  years  en- 
Joyed  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  on  mer- 
chandise exports  and  linp*)rt8  In  the  latest 
year  for  which  full  figures  are  available,  1960. 
merchandise  exports  totaled  $19  4  billion. 
and  merchandise  ImporU  »14  7  billion,  re- 
sulting In  a  favorable  balance  of  $4  7  billion 
We  also  enjoyed  a  favorable  balance  on  non- 
milltary  services  receipts  from  these  items 
totaling  «7  6  billion  against  payments  for 
similar  Items  of  »5  6  billion  (Including  U  .S 
tourism,   $17    billion),   a   gain   of  $2   billion 

These  plus  Items,  totaling  $6  7  billion  In 
the  aggregate,  were  more  than  offset,  how- 
ever, by  deficit  Items  of  which  those  of  major 
importance  were  US  military  expenditures 
abroad.  $.3  billion;  US  Government  grants 
and  credits  (foreign  aid  i .  $3  4  billion;  US 
(private)  direct  and  portfolio  Investment 
abroad.  $2  5  billion  and  an  increase  of  $13 
billion  in  US.  private  short-term  assets 
abroad 

The  net  result  In  i960  was  a  deficit  In  our 
balance  of  payments  of  $3  8  billion.  In  1958 
ar.d  1959.  the  United  States  Incurred  deficits 
of  $3  5  billion  and  $3  9  billion,  respectively. 
and  the  December  1961,  Issue  of  "Economic 
Indicators'  reports  that  the  deficit  la  run- 
ning :it  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
$3  4  billion. 


Is  there  any  reasonable  prospect  that  any 
reductions  that  could  be  expected  or  hoped 
for  In  the  external  tariffs  of  the  Common 
Market  will  result  in  an  expansion  of  US 
exports  sufficiently  large  to  close  a  "deficit 
gap"  which  In  recent  years  has  ranged  be- 
tween $3  5  and  $4  billion? 

Consider  In  this  connection  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Henry  C.  WalUch,  former  member  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  a  member  of  the  economics  faculty  of 
Yale  University,  who  has  specialized  In 
balance-of-payments  problenu. 

Dr  Walllch  advised  the  subcommittee  that 
HS  the  US    gross  national  product  expands 
lmp<.)rts  Increase  at  a  faster  rate  than  exporu 
He  testified  as  follows: 
"I  would  guess  that  If  this  economy  were 
run  at  Its  full  potential— if  one  can  put  it 
that  way— by   1963  we  might  get  well   over 
$600  billion  GNP— maybe  fCaO  billion     Tliat 
means  $100  billion  GNP  above  now.    For  each 
billion  GNP  typically  in  a  cyclical  advance 
we  add  some  $40  million  of  Imports.     That 
means   for   $100   billion,   we   will   add   some- 
thing like  $4  billion  of  imports.     Now,  this 
will  be  offset  by  some  rise  in  exports — If  we 
buy   more   others   will  buy   more  from   us 
and   typically  our  exports  have  gone  up  by 
something   like  $1   billion  s  year.     So.   over 
'i    years,   to   1963.   maybe   we   would    gain   $3 
billion    In   exports.     That   still   would    leave 
an     Increase     In     the     balanc«-of -payments 
deficit.  If  nothing  were  dons  about  It.  of  $2 
billion  "' 

We  share  the  administration's  desire  that 
the  economy  achieve  Its  full  potential  as 
quickly  as  possible,  although  we  may  dis- 
agree over  methods  to  achieve  that  goal  Wc 
question,  however,  whether  the  President's 
advisers  have  fully  comprehended  the 
balance-of-payments  effects  of  an  increase  in 
the  GNP.  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Walllch.  In 
advocating  a  sweeping  reduction  In  tariffs 
by  this  country.  For  tariff  reductions,  ob- 
viously, would  Increase  Imports  even  more 
rapidly  than  the  normal  expansion  of  Im- 
ports to  be  anticipated  from  a  rise  in  GNP 
Accordingly,  we  believe  there  are  ample 
groxinds  for  skepticism  concerning  the 
administration's  apparent  assumption  that 
a  mutual  reduction  of  tariffs  with  the  Com- 
mon Market  will  result  in  a  sufficient  expan- 
sion of  US  exports  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  closing  the  deficit  gap  in  our 
balance  of  payments.  We  believe  that  more 
fundamencHl  solutions  are  needed,  including 
a  more  equitable  sharing  of  the  costs  of  the 
common  defense  among  the  United  States, 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe.  Japan,  and 
other  free   nations 

We  suggest  that  prudence  dictates  that  the 
administration  make  more  strenuous  efforts 
along  such  lines  to  close  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments gap  before  it  embarks  upon  a  tariff- 
cutting    course    which    would    widen    It 

WILL      MfTUAL      TASIFT      KSDUCTIONS      BY       THE 

r.NrrED    states    and   the    common    markkt 

INtRCA.SE     AMERICAN     INDUSTST'S     ABIIITY     TO 
COMPETE    IN     WESTERN    XtTROPE? 

Ai\other  assumption  evident  during  the 
hearings  was  that  tariff  reductions  by  the 
United  States,  In  exchange  for  comparable 
reductions  by  the  Common  Market,  would 
Increase  American  Industry's  ability  to  com- 
pete In  Western  Europe.  This  requires 
searching  examination. 

There  are  grounds  for  believing  that  Amer- 
ican Industries  have  established  branch 
plants  In  Western  Europe  for  other  reasons 
than  to  get  behind  the  Common  Market 
external  tariff  wall  before  It  is  erected 
These  Include  a  desire  to  get  close  to  a 
booming  market,  to  achieve  greater  efficiency 
In  sales  and  service,  to  eliminate  some  costs 
such  as  ocean  freight,  and  to  reduce  other 
costs,  notably  labor. 

In  connection  with  the  latter  point,  a 
comparison  between  average  wage  rates  In 
manufacturing     Industries     In     the     United 


States  and  those  paid  by  competitive  Indus- 
trhvllzed  nations  provides  food  for  reflection. 
In  I960,  our  manufacturing  industries  paid 
on  tl»e  average,  $3.29  an  hour,  in  comparison 
\rith  $1.03  in  Sweden.  W  W  In  the  Unltsd 
Kingdom  (adult  males  only).  $0.70  in  Swlt- 
.prland.  $0  63  in  West  Germany,  $0.44  In 
.Austria.  $0.43  In  France,  »0J7  in  Italy,  and 
tO  29  In  Japan  (Including  salaried  employees 
and  family  allowances) . 

We  are  familiar  with  the  argument  oi 
economists  that  wage  dlfferenUals  are  In 
themselves  unimportant  and  that  what 
counts  Is  the  difference  between  unit  Ubor 
c  .sts.  Wo  agree  that  in  the  United  States 
there  ars  some  industries  that  turn  out  goods 
which  can  compels  in  any  and  aU  markets 
to  which  they  are  permitted  access  and  that 
among  thess  are  Industries  which  pay  wages 
above  the  US   average. 

We  question,  however,  whether  economic 
theory  has  kept  pace  with  the  reality  of  the 
rapid  moderniratlon  of  plant  and  equipment 
m  Western  Europe  and  Japan  which  enables 
certain  industries  In  these  nations,  paying 
far  lower  wages  than  are  prevalent  here,  to 
mass  produce  goods  as  efficiently  as  can  their 
American  competitors. 

Additionally.  w«  question  the  fond  hope 
expr«sed  by  some  of- the  witnesses  that 
wage  rates  in  ths  nations  of  our  Industrial 
compsUtors  will  rtss  sufficiently  rapidly  and 
nifficlenUy  high  to  ellmlnats  ths  disparity 
befors  it  can  seriously  harm  American  In- 
dustries and  ths  workers  they  employ.  V& 
wags  ratss  wiU  bs  rlslag  also. 

The  vaUdtty  o*  ths  academic  theory  u 
mads  suspect  by  the  fact  that  ths  natkMui 
of  Wsstsrn  Europe  do  not  accept  It  for  them- 
selves. Paoed  with  competltloa  from  lower- 
wags  Japan,  they  Impose  outright  quanUta- 
tlve  restrlettons— quotas,  to  use  a  blunt, 
unpopular  word — against  Japanese  goods. 

ThU  was  brought  out  In  a  coUoquy  be- 
tween Senator  BiTsa  and  Jerome  B.  Cohen, 
dean  at  graduate  studies,  ths  Bernard 
Baruch  School  of  PubUo  AdmlnUtration. 
New  York  City,  wliich  appears  in  the  record 
as  follows: 

"Senator  Bosh.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
go  back  to  •  •  •  ths  qiiestlon  of  •  •  • 
discrimination  against  the  Japanees  by  ths 
European  Common  Market  petals. 

"Now  isn't  it  true  that  ths  basis  of  their 
discrimination  is  because  the  Japanese,  be- 
cause the  low -wags  oosts,  and  the  big  wags 
dlffsrentlal  bstween  Japan  aiod  these  coun- 
tries— they  compete  very  severely  with  this 
particular  Common  Market  that  U  trjrlng 
to  build  Itself  up?  Isn't  that  the  basic 
reason  thers  for  the  exclusion  of  Japanese 
goods? 

"Mr.  CoexM.  We  had  a  session  in  New  York 
a  week  ago — ths  CoDunlttee  for  Economic 
Development  is  making  a  study  of  Japan 
and  United  States -economic  relatlona  •  •  • 
there  were  about  15  European  businessmen 
and  European  officials  participating  in  this 
session.  This  was  one  of  the  questions  that 
came  up:  Why  is  it  that  there  is  this  dis- 
crimination In  Europe?  And  one  of  the 
main  points  that  eatJi  one  in  turn  as  we  went 
around  ths  table — Sweden.  Italy,  Germany. 
and  so  on — was  the  wage  question — the  fact 
that  they  felt  that  Japan  was  a  lower-wage 
country,  and  therefore  that  they  could  not 
effectively  compete.  This  undoubtedly  Is 
one  of  the  largest  factors  In  the  Buroi>ean 
attitude   toward   Japanese   goods." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  di^jarity  be- 
tween Japanese  industrial  wages  and  those 
prevailing  In  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  is  in  many  cases  less  than  that  be- 
tween U3.  wage  rates  and  the  wage  rates  of 
the  Common  Maiket  cotin tries  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

This  fact  raises  the  unpleasant  and  dif- 
ficult question:  If  restrictive  measures  are 
necessary  to  protect  labor  in  Western  Europe 
against  the  lower  wage  rates  In  Japan,  may 
they  not  also  be  necessary  to  protect  Ameri- 


can labor  against  the  lower  wage  rates  of 
Western  Europe  as  well  as  of  Japan? 

We  conclude  that  tariff  reductions  by  the 
United  States,  In  exchange  for  comparable 
reductions  in  the  external  tariff  of  the  Com- 
mon Market,  will  have  little  significant  ef- 
fect In  increasing  the  ability  of  American 
Industry  to  comp>ete  in  Western  Buropean 
market.  We  believe,  for  reasons  more  fully 
discussed  In  the  next  section  of  this  re- 
port, that  such  reductions,  if  not  carefully 
controlled,  may  have  a  seriotisly  damaging 
effect  upon  American  Industry's  ability  to 
compete  in  domestic  markets. 

More  fundamental  solutions  to  the  com- 
petitive problem  must  be  sought. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  noted  Presl- 
dCTit  Kennedy's  admonitions  to  management 
and  labor  to  hold  prices  and  costs  in  re- 
straint, in  his  speeches  before  the  National 
Association  of  Manufactvirers  and  the  AFL- 
CIO  convention. 

We  wish  the  President  had  laid  even 
greater  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  achieving 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  productivity 
gains — in  lower  prices  to  consumers,  in  wage 
increases  attributable  to  Increased  labor  pro- 
ductivity, and  in  profits  for  Industry  which 
may  be  used  to  improve  the  competitive 
position   of  plant   and   equipment. 

In  view  of  the  AFL-CIO's  curt  rejection  of 
the  President's  appeal  for  voluntary  restraint 
In  collective  bargaining,  and  Its  adoption  of 
a  resolution  calling  for  still  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours,  we  believe  the  adminis- 
tration faces  a  major  task  in  creating  here 
at  home  better  public  understanding  of 
America's  competitive  position  In  the  world 
and  of  the  necessity  of  improving  it. 

We  believe  further  that  the  administration 
must  advance  beyond  the  limited  tax  In- 
eentires  to  new  investment  In  plant  and 
equipment  which  it  has  proposed,  and  mo"VB 
boldly  toward  a  ma)or  reform  in  tax  policy 
to  enable  American  mantifacturlng  Industry, 
with  Its  higher  wage  scales,  to  compete  more 
effectively  in  world  markets.  The  evidence 
seems  clear  that  the  rapid  economic  gro'wth 
of  Western  Germany  and  other  Common 
Market  ccnintrles  is  attributable  in  large 
measure  to  liberal  depreciation  and  other 
tax  policies  which  encom-age  free  enterprise 
to  invest  beavUy  in  plant  modemlBation. 

WILL  wxsnaur  ittkopx  accept  a  gsxater  share 

or  Exporrs  rsoic  japan  and  othzs  low- 

WACC  countsies? 

In  the  preceding  section,  we  have  recorded 
the  wage  differentials  which  exist  between 
Japan,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  and 
ths  United  States,  and  have  referred  to  the 
discriminatory  restrictions  against  Japanese 
products  which  have  been  imposed  by  the 
Common  Market  countries  and  other  West- 
ern Sur(q;>ean  nations. 

These  facts  raise  a  fundamental  problem. 

The  United  States  follows  the  most-fa- 
Tored-hatlon  doctrine  in  its  international 
trade  relations.  This  means  that  the  lowest 
tariff  we  grant  to  any  one  country  is  auto- 
matically extended  to  all  countries  with 
which  we  have  trade  relations. 

Thus,  if  the  United  States  reduces  tariffs 
to  the  Common  Market  by  as  much  as  50 
percent,  as  the  administration  reportedly  in- 
tends to  propose,  then  we  will  automatically 
reduce  our  tariffs  by  50  percent  to  Japan, 
Hong  Kong.  India,  Pakistan,  and  other  low- 
wage  countries  which  are  intent  upon  In- 
creasing industrial  production. 

During  the  hearings,  testimony  was  re- 
ceived that  Japan  hopes  to  almost  treble  her 
exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  present 
decade,  increasing  shipments  from  their  1960 
total  of  $1.1  billion  to  $2.8  bilUon  a  year 
by  1970. 

Whether  the  United  States  can  absorb 
such  an  increased  volume  of  Japanese  im- 
ports without  serious  dislocations  in  the 
domestic  economy  Is  open  to  question,  but 
more  fundamentally  Important  is  whether 


Western  Europe  can  and  wiH  agree  to  open 
its  markets  to  Japan  and  the  other  low -wage 
countries. 

In  this  connection  we  call  attention  to 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  Prof.  War- 
ren 3.  Hunsberger,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  an  expert  on  United  States-Jap- 
anese relations,  who  testified  before  the 
subcommittee  as  follows: 

"The  U.S.  Government  should  support 
Japan's  reasonable  demands  for  acceptance 
and  status  among  the  leading  powers,  where 
Japan  belongs  and  can  contribute  a  great 
deal.  The  United  States  should  continue  to 
support  Japan's  efforts  to  remove  the  dis- 
crimination against  Japan  which  15  ccnin- 
trles now  engage  in  by  Invoking  uticle  35 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  The  United  States  should  also  sup- 
port Japan's  request  for  admittance  to  full 
membership  in  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development." 

While  the  Industrial  output  of  other  ori- 
ental low-wage  countries  has  not  yet  reached 
the  voltmie  of  Japan's,  it  is  growing.  The 
nations  of  the  West  should  begin  to  con- 
sider how  markets  can  be  found  for  the 
goods  produced  by  these  eountxles,  and  how 
their  output  can  be  used  to  strengthen 
rather  than  weaken  the  free  world. 

We  believe  the  United  States  should  vig- 
orously exercise  leadership  in  this  area,  and 
that  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  nuu-kets 
for  the  products  of  low-wage  countries  might 
vrell  take  precedence  over  negotiations  for 
mutual  tariff  reductions  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Commcm  Market. 

Unless  a  sound  solntloa  Is  found  before 
such  negotiations  are  concluded,  the  XJ&. 
mcst-fav(»«d-natlons  poUcy  of  extending 
tariff  reductions  to  aU  countries  with  whom 
we  have  trade  relations.  Including  the  low- 
wage  naticms  of  the  Orient,  mi^t  create 
serious  dislocations  in  domestic  markets. 

CAN  THX  UNlTlil  STATES  ANO  WXSTESIf  EUSOPZ 
AGREE  ON  A  PROGSAMt  TO  PROVHn  ADXQtTATZ 
MARXKTS  rOR  THX  FSODT7CT8  OF  DEVELOPING 
TROPICAL  COTTNTRIES — IN  LATIN  AMERICA  AND 
ATRICA? 

Comparable  to  the  problem  facing  the 
Atlantic  ocxmnunity  in  dealing  with  the  ex- 
panding Industrial  output  at  Japan  and  other 
oriental  low-wage  countries  Is  that  of  provid- 
ing adequate  markets  for  the  expanding  out- 
put of  the  developing  oovmtries  of  Latin 
America  and  Africa. 

In  the  development  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, special  and  substantial  preferences  were 
made  for  tropical  products  exported  from 
the  former  French  and  Belgian  possessions 
In  Africa  and  a  few  other  former  colonies  at 
member  nations. 

The  application  to  Join  the  Common  Mar- 
ket by  Great  Britain  raises  many  complica- 
tions in  this  connection.  New  Zealand. 
Australia,  and  Canada  now  enjoy  free  entry 
into  the  British  market  for  their  important 
agricultural  products — batter,  lamb,  and 
cheese  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand;  wheat, 
meat  and  butter  in  the  case  of  Australia,  and 
wheat  in  the  case  of  Canada. 

■nie  difficulties  arising  were  succinctly 
summarised  in  the  Bowle-Geiger  study  paper 
to  which  we  have  previously  referred: 

"If  the  British  were  simply  to  Join  the 
Commimity,  leaving  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  remaining  oversea  poasessions  outside,  a 
serious  problem  would  be  created  for  the 
countries  wliich  are  heavily  dependent  upon 
exporting  tropical  produeU  to  the  British 
market.  For  the  British  would  have  not 
only  to  deny  these  Imports  of  tropical  prod- 
ucts the  preferences  they  now  enjoy  In  the 
British  market:  they  would  also  have  to  sub- 
ject the  tropical  exports  of  the  colonies  and 
Commonwealth  members  to  the  common 
external  tariff,  which  gives  a  substantial 
preference  to  competing  products  from 
French  Africa.  (For  example,  the  common 
external  tariff  for  coffee  is  now  16  percent. 
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for  cocoa  9  percent,  and  fur  bananas  20  per- 
cent i  This  is  recognized  on  all  sides  i\s  an 
unreasonable   and  unacceptable   result  " 

After  discussing  ways  in  which  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Common  Market  might 
seek  a  solution,  the  Bowle-Gelger  paper  goes 
on  to  underscore  the  interest  of  Latin 
America  and  other  areas  in  this  problem  in 
these  words. 

•Countries  outside  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  Community  are  vitally  interested  In  the 
way  this  problem  Is  worked  out  The  Latin 
American  countries,  and  with  them  the 
United  States,  have  an  obvious  concern  about 
the  extension  of  preferences  in  the  conti- 
nental European  market  to  their  competitors 
In  Africa  and  the  Caribbean  for  such  prod- 
ucts as  coffee,  sugar  and  bananas  S<;uth- 
east  Asia  is  also  concerned.  The  dependence 
of  these  countries  on  exports  of  tropical 
products  is  no  less  than  that  of  the  British 
colonies  and  the  Commonwealth  members 
Thus  we  see  again  the  Interest  of  the  rest 
of  the  tree  world  in  a  liberal  solution  ' 

Here  again,  we  believe  the  administration 
should  press  vigorously  for  a  sound  solution 
of  this  problem  before  it  proceeds  to  enter 
discussions  with  the  Common  Market  which 
are  narrowly  confined  to  tariff  reductions  on 
Industrial  goods. 

ARE  THE  UNrrro  STATES  AND  WESTFRN  FVROPE 
PRKPARED  TO  PRESS  FOR  FREER  TRADE  IN  AORI- 
CVLTVKZ   AND   IN    ENERGY    RESOV  RCES  • 

It  l8  a  curious  anomaly  that  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  free  or  freer  trade  in 
industrial  goods  turn  a  blind  eye  toward  the 
rigid  protectionism  that  the  United  States 
and  virtually  all  other  naUons  practice  in 
the  field  of  agriculture.  If  pressed,  they 
concede  that  It  is  discriminatory  against  in- 
dustry and  Industrial  workers  to  move  to- 
ward freer  trade  In  this  field  without  moving 
in  the  same  direction  In  agriculture  But. 
It  Is  argued,  the  agricultural  problem  is  .sn 
difficult,  so  complicated— and  so  political 
that  It  must  be  brushed  aside 

We  refuse  to  accept  such  a  defeatist  argu- 
ment, and  insist  that  simple  Justice  to 
American  manufacturing  Industry  and  to  Its 
working  men  and  women  demands  that 
progresa  toward  solving  the  agricultural 
problem  go  hand-ln-hand  with  any  further 
steps  toward  tariff  reductions  on  Industrial 

goods. 

The  US.  Government  heavily  subsidizes 
agricultural  production.  We  heavily  sub- 
sidize agricultural  exports,  by  direct  cash 
payments  as  well  as  by  the  foreign  aid  ship- 
ment* involved  In  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram. And  to  protect  artlflclally  high  do- 
mestic farm  prices.  we  Impose  rigid 
prohibitions  against  the  importation  of  agri- 
cultural products  from  abroad 

How  heavily  American  agriculture  Is  de- 
pendent upon  export  subsidies  is  revealed  '.n 
figures  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture For  the  period  July.  19')4  through 
June.  1961.  Oovernment-flnanced  programs 
supported  t9  5  billion  out  of  a  total  of  $28  5 
billion  In  agricultural  exports  In  tbat  ;ie- 
riod  the  total  agricultural  expor'.s  .ut.side 
specified  Government-financed  programs'  of 
$19  billion  Include  many  prtxlurts  subsidized 
domestically.  Additionally,  many  in^nsac- 
tions  not  directly  financed  by  Government 
receive  governmental  assistance  In  the  form 
of  (  1  I  extension  nf  credit  for  relativelv  short 
peri.Kls.  (2)  sales  of  Government-owned 
commodities  at  less  than  domestic  prices  or 
(3)   export  payments  in  CAHh  or  kind 

It  in  clear  that  .American  mdu.stry  and 
American  Industrial  workers  contribute  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  Uixes  they  pay 
to  subsidize  agricultural  exports,  In  addition 
to  subsidizing  domestic  farm  prices  at  ar- 
tificially high  levels 

A  striking  example  of  how  AiiuTicm  agri- 
cultural policy  Increases  the  cmpetitive 
dl.sadvantage    of    American    indu.srry    lies    in 


our  treatment  of  cotton  exports  Because  of 
high  domestic  price  supports,  the  United 
suites  sells  cotton  to  foreign  textile  man- 
ufacturers for  8'^  cents  a  p<nind  less  than 
domestic  manufacturers  must  pay 

We  note  that  a  tentative  step  by  the  ud- 
ministralion  toward  elimination  of  this  In- 
equity by  imposing  an  Imjxirt  tax  sufTiclent  to 
wipe  out  the  competitive  advantage  thus 
gained  by  foreign  manufacturers  has  en- 
counU«red  strong  protests  In  Japan 

Like  the  United  Slates,  the  nations  ui 
Western  Europe  practice  a  hlk;h  degree  of 
protectionism  m  agriculture  'Hie  O'lnmoii 
Market  is  encountering  difficulties  in  w<irk- 
Uii;  out  a  common  rffericultural  jxilicy.  and 
these  dimcultles  will  be  increased  as  nego- 
tiations for  the  entry  of  the  United  Kiuk-'dom 
are  undertaken 

But.  if  this  were  a  perfect  world  in  which 
f.'-ee  trade  were  permitted  to  have  full  rem. 
it  would  appear  th.it  the  mutual  aKrlcullural 
problems  of  the  United  .states  and  Western 
Europe  cou'.d  be  ratlonallv  solved 

US     agriculture    is    highly    efTlclent      the 
m<ist  etncient  in  the  world      In  contrast,  the 
main  problem  of  European  agriculture  is  iu)t 
so    much    chronic    overproduction    as    In    the 
United   States,   but   p<jverty   and   Inefficiency. 
If    free    trade    theory   were   followed   to    its 
logical  conclusion,  the  United  States  should 
cease   to  provide  subsidies  U)  Its  highly   effi- 
cient agricultural  economy,  and  let  American 
farm    products    coin()ete    in    world    markets 
without     Government    supjxirt        Our     rigid 
prohibitions   against    imports   of   such    prod- 
ucts as  Argentine  beef  or  Australian  mutton 
which  can   be  produi-ed   more  efficiently   and 
Ht  Sower  prices  elsewhere,  should  be  removed, 
with  res'-Lltant  benefit  t<j  the  American  con- 
sumer     Europe  should  open  her  markets  U> 
the  farm  surplu.ses  of  the  United  States  and 
other  efficient  agricultural  producers 

We  recognize  that  such  a  shift  Ui  free  trade 
in  agriculture  by  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope would  require  radical  readjustments 
and  a  dr.ustic  alteration  of  past  Government 
policies  We  are  fully  aware  that  it  would 
take   many   years  to   accomplish 

We  believe  however,  that  at  lea.st  a  modest 
start  m  that  direction  must  be  made  if  a 
move  tijward  freer  trade  in  industrial  g^ " .ds 
18  to  be  made  palatable  to  American  indus- 
try and  the  workers  It  employs 

At  a  minimum,  we  believe  the  adminis- 
rratlon  must  reverse  its  policy  of  hii^her  and 
huher  domestic  farm  price  supports  whiih 
have  already  added  $1  2  billion  a  year  to  the 
agricultural  subsidy  program  now  over  $6 
billion   annually 

.Additionally,  an  attempt  ti'  wirk  out  a 
rational  free  world  agricultural  policy  should 
l)e  placed  high  on  the  list  of  priorities  for 
di3Cvis,sion  at  a  conference  of  Atlantic  Com- 
munltv  nations,  such  as  we  have  suggested 
take  place  under  article  2  of  the  NATO 
Treaty 

Similarly  we  believe  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe  must  reex.imine  the 
rigid  prote<"tionism  which  is  practiced  in  the 
field  ul  energy  resources 

The  United  States  is  the  worlds  most  ef- 
ficient, highly  aut*imated  producer  of  coal 
.An-.frlcan  coal  can  be  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Europe  at  prices  l.>%ver  than  itjian  be  pro- 
duced by  European  mines  Yet  European 
countries  Impose  quantitative  re.strlctlons 
and  other  discriminations  against  American 
coal. 

This  country  has  imposed  quotas  on  Im- 
ports of  petroleum  products,  especially  resid- 
ual fuel  oils  These  have  adversely  affected 
our  relations  with  other  nations,  particularly 
in  Latin  America,  and  have  had  an  adverse 
effect  upon  competitive  costs  of  Industry  on 
the  eastern  seaboard. 

Should  not  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  move  toward  freer  trade  in  such  areas 
before  rushing  Into  a  program  of  tariff  re- 
ductions confined  largely  to  Industrial  gixxls'' 


CAN  AM.  will  THF:  INI  rH>  STATES  AND  WESTERN 
El^ROPE  AGREE  ON  A  JOINT  POLICY  RESPECTING 
TRADE   WITH   COMMUNIST   BLOC    NATIONS' 

A  major  scnirce  of  friction  between  the 
United  States  and  our  Western  European  al- 
lies arl.ses  from  the  lack  of  a  Joint  policy 
respecting  Uadc  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Com- 
munist China,  and  the  Communist  satellite 
nations 

The  Soviet  Union  has  undertaken— and 
with  considerable  success  -an  aggressive  eco- 
nomic offensive  which  is  designed  to  divide 
the  Industri.il  countries  and  to  win  the  de- 
veloping countries 

A  major  (Objective  is  to  strengUien  and  ac- 
celera'e  the  Soviet  economy.  From  the  West, 
the  Russians  import  strategic  equipment,  en- 
tire plants,  and  technoU>glcal  competence 
which  they  find  difficult  to  provide  from 
iheir  <lomestic  resources. 

In  payment,  the  Communists  supply 
mostly  raw  materials  and  commodities,  fre- 
quently at  prices  well  below  world  markets 
111  so  doing,  they  achieve  a  second  objec- 
tive the  di.sruptlon  of  the  normal  flow  of 
raw  materials  within  the  free  world  and  the 
creation  of  maladjustments  in  price  struc- 
tures 

Additlon.iUy.  much  of  Soviet  trade  has  a 
political  rather  than  an  economic  motive, 
and  this  Is  especially  noticeable  In  Its  deal- 
ings with  the  developing  nations  whom  they 
ho[>e  to  convert  to  the  Communist  system 
Communist  gcxxls  and  equipment  shipped 
to  the  newly  emerging  naUons  are  accom- 
panied by  technicians"  whose  function,  we 
susj^ct.  is  as  much  political  a«  It  Is  technical 
Drift  and  Indecision  have  characterized 
the  Western  response  U)  thU  Soviet  offensive 
The  nations  of  Western  E^lrop*  in  some  cases 
have  looked  upon  trade  with  the  Communist 
bloc  as  an  extension  of  the  normal  commer- 
cial trading  relations  they  enjoy  among 
themselves,  whereas  In  reality  they  are  deal- 
ing with  monoptjllstlc  state  trading  organlFa- 
tlons  which  are  ready  at  any  time  to  subordi- 
nate economic  to  political  considerations 

There  has  been  a  progreaalve  erosion  oJ 
iillied  controls  over  the  shipment  of  strategic 
materials  to  the  Communist  bloc  nations 
TTie  United  States  has  a  much  stricter  defi- 
nition of  what  materials  are  "strategic"  than 
have  our  allies,  a  fact  which  gives  rise  to 
divisive  disputes 

We  believe  there  Is  urgent  need  for  the 
United  States  to  make  a  determined  effort 
to  obt^iin  a  coordinated  economic  policy  to- 
w.ird  the  Communist  bloc  nations.  Such  a 
Joint  policy  should  Include;  (1)  effective 
multilater.ii  controls  on  the  shipment  of 
strategic  goods  and  the  extension  of  exjxirt 
credits  which  tend  to  strengthen  the  bloc's 
milltjiry  and  industrial  power  base;  (2i 
agreement  on  the  method  by  which  the  West 
should  control  the  flow  of  technological  ad- 
\.in.'es  and  knowledge  to  the  bloc,  and  the 
amount  of  such  Information  which  should 
be  passed  on,  (3i  provisions  to  control  the 
disruptions  and  dislocations  cau.sed  by  the 
dumping  '  of  Russian  commfxlity  and  raw 
material  supplies  upon  world  market.?;  and 
(4)  protection  of  the  economies  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  from  the  danger  of  Com- 
munist hlor  trade  and  aid  penetration  de- 
signed to  create  politically  motivated  de- 
l^endence  on  bloc  markets  and  supplies 

Again,  we  believe  that  broadly  based  dls- 
cu.sslons  under  the  aegis  of  article  2  of  the 
NATO  Treaty  which  encourages  member  na- 
tions to  "seek  to  eliminate  conflict  in  their 
international  economic  policies"  and  to  "en- 
courage economic  collaboration"  among 
them  provide  a  better  methcKl  of  approach- 
ing this  problem  than  do  dl.scusslons  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Common 
Market  which  are  limited  to  the  narrow- 
field  of  tariff  reductions  on  commercial 
goods. 

If  coordinated,  the  economic  power  of  the 
United  States  and  her  allies  of  the  West  and 


Japan  Is  so  great  as  to  play  a  decisive  part 
in  the  cold  war.  We  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  spare  no  effort  in  achieving  the  re- 
quired coordination. 

WILL     A     "TRADK     AND     ISVX     ADJUSTMENT"     F»0- 
l.RAM    nE     EIFECTIVE     IN      RELIEVING     THE      AD- 

MrrriD  hardships  roBCiD  by  tariff  ctjts? 
Advocates  of  acrcxsa-the-board  tariff  re- 
ductions by  the  United  States  in  order  to 
persuade  the  Common  Market  to  make  com- 
parable reductions  concede  that  hardships 
would  inevitably  result  Industries  vulner- 
able to  Import  competition  would  suffer 
financially;  for  some,  bankruptcy  would  be 
ihe  consequence.  Thousands  up>on  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  employed  In  such 
industries  would  lose  their  Jobs.  Entire 
communities  which  are  dependent  upon  a 
single  Industry  which  cannot  meet  import 
competition  would  face  the  pro6f>ect  of  be- 
coming ghost  towns.  All  these  disasters 
would  result,  the  freer  tr.ade  advocates  con- 
cede, and  accordingly  they  recommend  gov- 
ernment Intervention  with  a  "trade  and  life 
adjustment"  program  of  which  the  details 
have  yet  to  be  specified. 

Internal  domestic  comisetltlon  within  the 
United  States,  the  exhaustion  of  resources, 
changing  consumer  tastes,  technological  ad- 
vances— all  these  and  other  factors  have 
resulted  In  hardships,  both  corporate  and 
individual.  For  example.  New  England  ex- 
perienced an  extremely  difficult  transition 
period  following  the  migration  of  its.  tex- 
tile Industry  to  the  South  because  of  lower 
cost  factors,  notably  the  lower  wage  rates 
prevailing  in  Southern  States.  Over  a  20-30 
year  p>erlod.  New  England  replaced  the 
vanished  textile  Industry  with  electronics 
and  other  new  technologies,  but  In  the  mean- 
time the  cost  in  human  suffering  was  great 
and  there  was  little  Government  could  do 
Ui  relieve  the  hardships 

Other  examples  which  come  readily  to 
mind  are  the  demise  of  the  buggy  whip  In- 
dustry with  the  advent  of  the  automobile; 
the  ghoet  mining  towns  of  the  Western 
States,  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania;  the 
dlspl.acement  of  the  steam  locomotive  by 
the  dlesel  engine,  and  of  harvested  natural 
ice  by  mechanical  refrigeration,  etc. 

There  Is  a  key  difference,  however,  be- 
tween these  adjustment  problems  and  those 
proposed  to  be  created  by  a  new  program 
of  tariff  reductions  on  commercial  goods. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  hardships  will  be 
inflicted  by  direct  and  deliberate  dlscrlml- 
n.itory  action  of  the  Government.  This 
indeed  seems   cruel   and  callous. 

It  should  be  noted  that  what  Is  profxised 
Is  the  reversal  of  a  traditional  governmental 
policy  As  the  author  of  one  of  the  papers 
s-.hmitted  to  the  subcommittee  ("U.S.  Com- 
mercial Policy;  A  Program  for  the  1960'b"  by 
Peter  B  Kencn.  a.^sociate  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, Columbia  University)  has  written: 

•From  the  birth  of  the  present  program. 
the  State  Department  and  White  House  have 
been  obliged  to  promise  that  the  United 
States  would  never  knowingly  cause  Injury 
t  1  any  American  enterprise  by  granting 
tariff  concessions  to  other  countries,  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  Inadvertent  Injury, 
would  take  remedial  action.  This  pledge  was 
(iromlnent  even  In  President  Roosevelt's 
l'.»34  message  to  Congress  proposing  the  trade 
,i^;reenients  program;  It  was  repeated  again 
and  again    •    •    •" 

Now  It  Is  proposed  that  tariff  reductions 
l)e  made  regardless  of  the  Injury  to  Indus- 
tries and  the  workers  for  whom  they  proTide 
Jobs.  It  Is  said,  as  Kenen  puts  it.  that  the 
United  States  must  recognize  "the  need  to 
do  injury." 

To  salve  the  wounds  caused  by  reckless 
t  iriff  cutting,  it  Is  proposed  to  enact  a  new 
Federal  aid  program  of  trade  and  life  ad- 
ju.sttnent  While  details  of  such  a  program 
are  thus  far  shrouded  In  obscurity,  the  broad 
outlines  appear  to  encompass  Federal  loans 


or  tax  advantages  to  enable  factories  to  con- 
vert to  lines  of  production  not  immediately 
affected  by  imports,  a  Federal  dole  to  the 
workers  made  Jobless  by  import  competition, 
plus  allowances  for  retraining  them  for  some 
other  form  of  economic  activity  and.  pos- 
sibly, moving  exp>ense8  to  enable  Jobless 
workers  to  move  their  families  to  other, 
more  favorable  economic  areas. 

A  similar  program  was  proposed  by  David 
J.  McDonald,  president  of  the  United  Steel 
Workers.  In  1953-54,  when  President  Elsen- 
hower's Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  (the  Randall  Commission)  Eind  the 
Congress  had  a  prior  revision  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  under  consideration.  It  was 
rejected,  both  by  the  Commission  and  by 
the  Congress.  The  policy  then  adopted,  and 
followed  since,  was  one  of  gradual,  selective, 
and  reciprocal  tariff  reductions,  within  limits 
set  by  the  Congress,  and  retention  of  the 
"peril  point"  and  "escape"  clauses  as  safe- 
guards. The  "peril  point"  was  Intended  to 
provide  a  method  by  which  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission could  set  floor*  beneath  which  tariff 
concessions  could  not  safely  be  made,  and 
the  "escape  clause"  a  way  In  which  the  Com- 
mission and  the  President  could  rectify  seri- 
ous Injury. 

Whether  these  safeguards  have  worked  as 
effectively  as  intended  has  been  questioned 
by  some.  Others  have  contended  they  are 
too  restrictive  upon  State  Department  ne- 
gotiators when  tariff  discussions  are  under- 
taken under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  (GATT). 

While  this  is  a  matter  of  controversy,  what 
seems  Indisputable  Is  that  our  present  policy, 
embodying  both  safeguards,  has  permitted  a 
substantial  expansion  in  both  U.S.  exports 
and  imports. 

In  1953.  our  merchandise  exports  (exclud- 
ing mutual  security  program  shipments) 
totaled  $12.4  billion;  by  1960  they  had  grown 
to  $19.6  billion,  and  in  1961  are  expected 
to  exceed  $20  billion.  Merchandise  Imports 
in  1953  were  $11  billion,  by  1960  they  had 
risen  to  $14.6  billion  and  In  1961  are  expected 
to  reach  approximately  the  same  level  as 
last  year. 

Surely,  a  trade  policy  which  has  permitted 
such  a  significant  expansion  of  both  exports 
and  imports  and  has  resulted  In  such  a 
favorable  balance  on  the  merchandise  ac- 
count should  not  be  lightly  discarded.  The 
burden  of  proof  rests  heavily  on  those  who 
advocate  an  untested,  unproven  "trade  and 
life  adjustment"  program  as  a  substitute. 

During  the  hearings,  several  witnesses 
testified  that  the  problem  of  adjustments 
to  tariff  reductions  might  not  be  as  great 
as  might  be  supposed.  In  support  of  this 
view,  they  pointed  to  the  experience  of  the 
Common  Market  countries.  Although  dis- 
locations had  been  anticipated.  It  was  said, 
little  use  had  been  made  of  special  funds 
created  to  deal  with  unemployment,  to  re- 
train lald-off  workers  and  to  help  finance 
industry  conversion  programs. 

This  may  be  true,  but  It  should  be  noted 
that  Internal  tariff  reductions  In  the  Com- 
mon Market  were  made  at  a  time  of  booming 
prosperity  in  which  conditions  of  full  em- 
ployment generally  prevailed.  Indeed.  In 
some  of  the  member  nations  there  was  over- 
tmployment,  evidenced  by  large  scale  impor- 
tations of  laborers.  Can  the  Common  Mar- 
ket experience,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  a 
guide  for  policy  In  the  United  States  where 
serious  unemployment  exists  at  a  level  ex- 
ceeding  6   percent  of  the   labor   force? 

An  additional  ground  for  skepticism  is  the 
statement  in  one  of  the  study  papers  sub- 
mitted to  the  subcommittee  ("Trade  Adjust- 
ment In  Theory  and  Practice"  by  Otto  R. 
Reischer)  that  "application  of  readaptatlon 
measures  in  some  instances  have  been  less 
than  effective  because  some  of  the  national 
governments  as  well  as  Industrial  interests 
Involved  In  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 


munity, for  example,  have,  in  effect,  sabo- 
taged directives  of  the  high  authority.  The 
European  experience,  at  least  up  to  now, 
would  not  seem  to  be  a  good  basis  for  Judging 
the  efficacy  of  a  trade  adjustment  program 
in  the  United  States." 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  a  trade 
and  life  adjustment  program  could  be  un- 
dertaken through  expansion  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  which  was  enacted  In  1961 
to  aid  the  so-called  depressed  areas  of  chronic 
and  persistent  unemployment  in  this 
country. 

We  observe  that  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  has  scarcely  had  time  to  do 
more  than  designate  a  total  of  826  labor 
market  areas  and  1,035  counties  In  the  United 
States  as  areas  eligible  for  assistance  under 
sections  5(a)  (Industrial  areas)  and  5(b) 
(rural  counties)  of  the  act.  We  have  been 
informed  that  the  ARA  has  encountered 
serious  administrative  problems  which  are 
yet  unsolved. 

We  note  that  the  first  widely  publicized 
undertaking  of  the  ARA  was  a  $160,000  Fed- 
eral water  system  donated  to  Gassvllle,  Ark., 
to  help  Induce  a  nonunion  shirt  factory  to 
locate  In  the  community. 

As  stated  in  the  Washington  Post  of  De- 
cember 8  and  9,  1961,  this  project  raises  "dis- 
turbing questions  of  public  policy  and  eco- 
nomic development." 

Should  Federal  aid  be  given  to  projects 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  Post  article,  "are 
built  on  shaky  foundations  of  low  wages, 
antiunion  commitments  on  the  part  of  a 
community,  and  heavy  public  subsidies  to 
unstable  industries  seeking  out  low-wage 
and  even  subservient  areas"? 

We  believe  the  Congress  will  want  to  ex- 
■amlne  carefully  the  operations  of  the  ARA, 
■and  determine  whether  it  is  fulfilling  ex- 
pectations, before  entrusting  to  this  agency 
the  rehabilitation  of  additional  depressed 
areas  which  would  be  created  if  the  ad- 
Tnlnlstratlon's  tariff-cutting  pKJwers  were  en- 
larged and  injudiciously  used  on  an  across- 
the-board  basis. 

CONCLUSION 

The  administration's  trade  program  thus 
far  has  been  outlined  only  in  general  terms 
in  recent  addresses  by  President  Kennedy 
and  Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball, 
coupled  with  statements  before  the  subcom- 
mittee by  Mr.  Ball  and  other  administration 
witnesses  in  the  recent  bearings. 

Our  final  Judgments  must  await  specifica- 
tion of  the  program  in  more  comprehensive 
detail  and  Its  examination  in  such  detail  by 
the  legislative  committee  with  Jurisdiction. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  felt  compelled  to  raise 
the  questions  we  have  considered  and  to 
express  some  preliminary  views  in  order  to 
broaden    the  area   of  public   discussion. 

Our  major  objection  to  the  program  as 
discussed  to  date  is  that  It  tends  to  focus 
public  attention  on  only  one  problem  among 
the  many  related  problems  which  confront 
the  United  States  In  the  task  of  forging  closer 
unity  among  the  industrialized  nations  of 
the  free  world. 

The  questions  we  have  raised  outline  some 
of  these  problems,  among  which  we  would 
underscore  the  following  for  which  solu- 
tions deserve  higher  and  more  urgent  pri- 
orities: 

1.  The  need  for  vigorous  action  by  the 
United  States  toward  formation  of  a  new  al- 
liance of  free  nations  outside  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  need  for  a  more  equitable  sharing 
of  the  burdens  of  the  common  defense 
against  Communist  imperialism 

3.  The  present  lack  of  a  unified  free  na- 
tions policy  respecting  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  Communist  China,  and  the  Commu- 
nist satellite  nations. 

4.  The  persistent  and  dangerous  deficit  in 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
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5  Rigid  protectionism  by  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  In  agriculture 
and  energy  resources. 

6  The  need  for  Western  Kurope  to  accept 
a  greater  share  of  the  Increasing  Indurtrlal 
output  of  Japan  and  other  lowest-wage 
countries. 

7.  The  need  for  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  to  agree  on  the  provision  of 
adequate  markets  for  the  products  of  the 
developing  nations  of  Uiiln  America  and 
Africa. 

8  Tlie  need  for  Improvement  in  the  com- 
petitive position  of  American  Industry  in 
wor'.d  markets. 

There  are  utl.er  problems,  nf^ably  that  >f 
preserving  Industries  and  Industrial  skills 
which  are  es.sential  to  the  national  defense 
and  whether,  and  t.3  what  extent,  subsidies 
are  necessary  for  this  ptu-pose.  as  in  the 
case  of  the  merchant  marine.  This  vital 
question  received  little  attention  In  the  sub- 
committee's hearings. 

We  believe  that  instc.-id  of  niyjpic  con- 
centratiijn  on  the  limited  field  of  truKls  on 
Industrial  goods,  the  adnunlstration  should 
broaden  its  vision  to  eucumpass  ti\e  whole 
wide  range  of  problems  which  must  be  re- 
solved before  the  industrialw'.cd  free  naiioi.s 
Can  more  etlect.vely  pool  their  resources  to 
Insure  victory  in  the  cold  war. 

Again,  we  urge  the  aUnuui^tratlon  to  take 
dynamic  and  vigorous  action  toward  the 
formation  of  a  new  alliance  of  free  nations 
In  which  these  priblems  can  be  considered 
In  proper  pcr.spective  and  steps  t.iken  toward 
a  more  equitable  and  widespread  sharing  of 
the  burdens  of  the  Cjnimuti  defen.se  against 
Communiot  imperialism.  la  su^  h  action,  we 
believe,  lies  the  ultimate  triumph  of  freedom 
in  the  cold  w."r. 

More  Urcf.nt  Nmids 
We  ha.e  heard  and  we  shall  continue  to 
he-tr  ab«<jt  the  urgency  of  (jetting  In  step 
with  the  L  iropean  Conunon  Market  if  we  are 
not  to  face  a  sc\ere  ec(  noniic  challenge.  We 
believe  this  to  be  so.  We  are  a  great  r.atlon 
cap.ible  of  producir.i^  more  than  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Common  Market  lumped  to- 
gether We  are  in  a  position  to  expand  our 
foreign  tr.ide  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  pay 
the  highest  wages  In  the  wnrld  because  our 
me«hod«i  are  up  to  date  and  nr  v.  rkmen 
are  criftsmen  in  many  fields 

We  certainly  do  not  suuire-,t  tl;a»  crn'ches 
b«  given  to  obsolete  Industries  which  are 
Bimply  clinging  on  until  time  takes  its  In- 
evitable toll.  By  the  same  tosen  there  are 
Taluable  irtdustrics  employing  many  thou- 
sands of  Amerlcars  which  are  as  deserving  of 
assistance  through  tariff  restrictions  n.s  the 
farmers  are  deser-.  .ng  of  price  supports. 

This  is  where  we  agree  with  two  ranking 
members  of  the  Joint  Ecor.c^mlc  Committee 
and  the  Subcomnuttee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy.  TTie.'se  two  Members  of  Congress,  re- 
spectively our  own  Senator  Prescott  BfSH 
and  Congressman  T>iom.\s  E  Curtis,  Repub- 
lican, of  Missouri,  have  drafted  a  joint  re- 
quest to  the  two  commirrees  to  forward  to 
them  a  draft  of  the  report  which  will  be 
ofTered  to  the  coming  session. 

Both  men  believe  that  in  spite  of  the 
course  we  must  follow,  there  is  no  great  ur- 
gency in  simply  slashing  tariff  barriers  across 
the  t)oard. 

They  outline  eight  other  specific  problem.s 
for  which  solutions  deserve  higher  and 
more  urgent  priorities. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  as  to  what  is 
more  urgent,  we  herewith  present  those 
problems  which  Senator  BrsH  and  Congress- 
man Crans,  of  Missouri,  consider  as  top 
priority. 

1.  The  need  for  vigorous  action  by  the 
United   States    toward   formation    of   a    new 
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alliance  of   free    nations  outside   tiie   frame- 
work of  the  Umted  Nations. 

3.  The  need  for  a  more  equital)le  sharing 
of  the  burden*  of  the  common  defenae 
against  Comnninlst  Unpenaliim. 

3.  The  present  Uick  of  a  unified  free  na- 
tions policy  respecting  trade  'Aith  the  Soviet 
Union.  Communist  China  and  the  CominU- 
nl.Kt  s.i'ellre   :;.itlotis. 

4  The  persistent  and  dangerous  deficit  in 
the  U  S   balan-e  of  ptivmenta 

5.  Rigid  protectionism  by  the  United  States 
and  Western  Kur'>pe  m  agriculture  and  ener- 
gy resouf'  es. 

6  The  reed  for  Wes'ern  Europe  to  accept 
a  greater  share  of  the  Increasing  Industrial 
output  of  Japan  a:id  other  lowest-wage 
countries. 

7.  The  need  f'T  the  United  SUites  and 
Western  Euro;)*  to  agree  on  Uie  provision  of 
adetiua-e  m.irket.s  for  the  products  of  the 
rieveiopi.-.g  natu  ns  of  Latin  America  and 
Africa. 

8  The  need  for  Improvement  in  tlie  com- 
petitive position  of  American  industry  in 
world  markets 

The  Tarut  Fii-ht 
Of  all  the  Issues  to  face  the  new  Congress, 
that  of  Uberali/ini?  trade  p.  .Holes  Is  likely  to 
prove    the    most    expl'ielve.    mo-st    time   con- 
suming. mf)st  significant  f>f  the  session 

The  necessity  of  making  America  more 
competitive  In  the  world  Is  upon  us  We 
have  watched  European  postwar  recovery 
reach  a  point  where  now,  through  the  In- 
strument of  the  Common  Market,  It  threat- 
ens to  become  the  principal  trading  bloc  in 
tl'.e  world—  at  the  expen.se  of  our  own  econ- 
omy. Thus,  the  creature  of  our  own  assist- 
ance h.Ts  re.ichpd  the  sta0:e  where  It  rivals, 
and  m  Fome  case^,  already  exreed,  our  own 
activities 

Senator  PREsro-rr  Bush  tlds  weekend 
added  s>me  significant  tiiovight.s  to  the 
coming  debate.  In  a  lengthy  statement,  he 
developed  a  strong  case  that  the  w.iy  to 
meet  this  growing  economic  challenge  is  not 
through  tariff  reductions  alone,  but  through 
a  mas-lve  attack  on  barriers  to  free  world 
tmlty 

In  effect  Senator  Bush  Is  serving  notice 
th:»t  he  do«>s  not  fully  support  President 
Kennedys  appeal  for  stronger  Presidential 
powers  to  cut  tariffs,  so  as  to  better  com- 
pete with  European  industry. 

Senator  Busn,  while  urgmc  development 
of  stronger  economic  ties  with  Europe  as 
well  as  numerous  other  ways  of  strencthen- 
Ing  our  position,  does  not  deny  the  slgnlfl- 
cance  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Aktreernent  ns  a 
major  instrument  In  shaping  that  relath^n- 
ship  Its  continuance — or  more  fundamen- 
tally Its  mtxllhcatlon — Is  at  the  root  of  the 
administration's  program. 

Perhaps  broader  Executive  power  over 
tariffs  Is  not  the  who>  an.^wer  to  meeting 
the  challenge  of  the  Common  Market  But 
It  Is  obviously  one  major  phase  of  It.  and  as 
such,  deserves  the  attention  It  Is  receiving 
Perhaps  Senator  B'-sh  Is  correct  In  approach- 
ing the  problem  on  a  wider  basts,  but  mean- 
while, the  Trade  Act  uues  expire  this  June, 
and  some  action  on  It  Is  a  must  for  Congress. 


Sej«ator  Bi  sh  WuuHs  Tilt  Tariff  Issiz 
As  the  Kennedv  administration  continues 
to  build  up  presf  ire  for  a  broader  executive 
control  over  tariffs.  Connecticut's  Senator 
PREscorr  Bush  and  Representative  Thomas 
B.  Curtis  of  Mlss-juri— both  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress— have  raised  some  questions  of  high 
hnport   in    the   mounting   debate. 

Their  questions  are  particularly  important 
la  Industrial  Connecticut,  because  In  our 
opinion,  nothing  could  be  potenthUJy  more 
d.imaglng   to   this  State's  prL>sperlty   than   a 


Federal  tariff   policy  based  entirely  cm  par- 
tisan political  theories. 

And  the  Bush-Curtis  statement  Implies 
that  just  such  part  i.sanship  may  be  ahaping 
a  najrow  approach  to  serious  domeetlc  and 
International  problems  of  the  broadebt  scope 

The  Republican  leaders  see  tlie  tarlff- 
cu'tlng  i*-.iie  not  as  a  black-and-white 
struggle  between  free  trade  and  protec- 
tionism but  as  a  genuine  American  need  — 
which  .'Should  however,  be  related  tn  o'h.er 
problems  for  which  .solution."  de^ervt-  h'g'irr 
and  mote  urgent  prMrttles 

The  problems  which  they  would  n  ;.»'••  to 
but  raise  above,  the  tariff  l.ssue  are 

1  Tlie  need  for  vU'orous  action  by  the 
Ui;ited  St.ites  toward  formation  of  a  new 
alliance  of  free  natlon.s  otit-'sld''  the  fnn-.e- 
work  of  the  United  Nations 

2.  The  need  for  a  more  equitable  .^harine 
of  the  burdens  of  the  common  defense 
agaln.'^t    Communist    imperlallfm 

3  The  present  lick  of  a  unified  free  nn- 
tlons  policy  respecting  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Communli-t  China  atid  the  Commu- 
nL-^t  satellite   natlor.s 

4  Tlie  pe^^l&tent  and  dangerou  ;  deficit  In 
the  US.  balance  of  payments 

5.  Rigid  protectionism  by  the  Un'.ted 
States  and  Western  Eur  pe  in  agriculture 
and  ener..;y  resources. 

6  The  need  for  Wettern  Europe  to  accept 
a  greater  share  of  the  Increasing  Industrial 
output  of  Japan  and  <  'her  lowet.t-\\a.^e 
countries. 

7.  The  need  for  the  United  States  and 
We.-.tcrn  Euroiie  to  acree  on  the  provision 
of  adequate  n.arkets  lor  the  products  of  the 
developing  nations  of  La'.u  Aim  ric.i  and 
Africa. 

8  The  need  for  iinprovenienl  in  the  com- 
petitive position  c-f  Aineric.in  lulu.-^try  in 
world  markets 

The  wholly  nm  iral  Democratic  reply  to 
this  claim  will  be  ,i  challenge  to  tlie  non- 
piu-tlsanship  of  Kepubll.ans  Bush  and 
Curtis.  But  as  an  early  minority  rriK)rt 
In  the  hearlnps  and  the  directions  of  the 
Joint  Economic  fommlttee  this  Is  both 
Stimulating  and  productive  comment. irv 
Tariff  concepts  have  .-such  deep  root.s  nnd 
»uch  emotional  undertones  in  both  partit  <; 
that  it  will  be  very  ea.sy  for  Conprcfs  to  tie 
itself  in  knots  on  this  question.  A  Uxik  at 
the  lariter  problem.s  rel.itcd  to  larifTs  helps 
to  restore  some  focus. 

Taru  r    Questions 

President  Kennetly's  reqxiest  for  broader 
executive  power  over  tariffs,  an  Isstie  des- 
tined to  become  one  of  the  hottest  In  Con- 
g'ess  this  ses.<;ion,  has  already  polisrized 
Senat-'rs  and  Representatlve- 

U  S.  Senator  Prf-scott  Bu-h,  rw.kmp  mi- 
nority m.ember  of  tl;e  Joint  Econ.-mlr  Com- 
ni.ttoe.  has  teamed  with  US  Represent. itlve 
Thomas  B  Curtis  Missouri  Rcpub:ic:\n  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Economl'-  Policy  to  lss\ie 
a  position  i)aper  on  the  projv.M-d  tariff 
measures 

Part  of  their  21-p.ige  <:Vitcment  l'^  de\oted 
to  the  question.  "Will  mutual  tariff  reduc- 
tions by  the  United  States  and  the  Common 
Market  Increase  American  Industry's  aMliy 
to  compete  In  Western  Europe?"  Liberal 
trade  proponents  say  unq'ief^tlonably  that 
they  Will,  but  the  Bu-^h-Curtls  statement 
Indicates  that  this  contcnMon  be, us  much 
closer  examination. 

The  establishment  of  branch  plants  of 
American  Industries  In  European  countries 
Is  not  s<jle!y  to  get  within  the  tariff  barriers 
of  the  Common  Market,  as  s'-me  would  lead 
us  to  believe.  Several  factors,  principally 
propinquity  to  f-  reign  markets.  nv.;tlabllity 
of  lower  wage  labor  arul  ridmlnistrative  ef- 
ficiency, are  Involved 


Some  American  Industries  produce  certain 
products  at  a  unit  oost  that  enables  tHem 
to  sell  anywhere  in  the  world;  but  many, 
including  a  large  portion  of  those  who  have 
Already  opened  oversea  branches,  cannot 
"compete  with  foreign  products  produced  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  involved  In  US. 
manufacturing. 

The  Bush-Curtla  statement  Includes  a  list- 
ing of  the  hourly  wage  scales  paid  by  the 
industrialized  nations  which  speak  meaning- 
fully for  themselves.  In  1960  US.  manu- 
facturing Industries  paid  an  average  of  $3.29 


an  hour  In  contrast  with  90  cents  an  hour 
In  England.  80  cents  an  hotir  in  West  Ger- 
many, 43  cents  an  hour  In  Prance,  37  cents 
an  hour  In  Italy,  and  29  cents  an  hovir  in 
Japan. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  degree  of  efllclency 
American  Industries  can  reach.  And  with  a 
t2-an-hour  differential  with  a  nation  like 
Japan,  reaching  comparable  costs  through 
efficiency  is  improbable. 

Particularly  Inasmuch  as  Industries  in 
Japan  and  Western  Europe  enjoy  tax  policies 
and    depreciation    allowances    that    enable 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiF.snAY,  Jam  ARY  Ifi,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Proverbs  9:  10:  The  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  at 
this  noon  hour  of  a  new  day,  we  are 
humbly  and  reverently  turning  our 
thoughU  unto  Thee  in  the  sacred  atti- 
tude of  prayer. 

Grant  that  we  may  always  acknowl- 
edge our  absolute  dependence  upon  Thee 
lest  we  become  guilty  of  the  sacrilege  of 
surrendering  to  the  arrogant  and  super- 
cilious feeling  that  we  are  quite  suffi- 
cient unto  ourselves  in  wisdom  and 
strength. 

Gird  us  with  unity  of  spirit  as  we 
highly  resolve  to  achieve  for  suffering 
and  struggling  humanity  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  and  a  larger  hope  for  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  among  men. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


them  to  approach  an  efficiency  sufficient  to 
compete  with  American  production. 

It  has  been  argued  that  foreign  wages  are 
due  to  rise  and  that  production  costs  will  be 
somewhat  leveled.  But  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  n.S.  labor  costs  are  rising  and 
In  spite  of  President  Kennedy's  call  for  w£ige 
and  price  restraint,  U.S.  labor,  as  pledged  by 
the  recent  AFL-CIO  convention,  is  going  to 
fight  for  higher  pay  and  shorter  hours.  A 
lowering  of  the  protective  tarllT  barriers  In 
order  to  gain  a  better  OMnpetltlve  position 
may  prove  Illusory. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday, January  15.  1962.  v.as  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


gan,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  members 
of  the  standing  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SEC- 
RETARY     OF      THE      INTERIOR- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Sixth  Seml- 
armual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  prescribed  by  section  5  of  the 
act  of  August  21.  1958,  entitled  "To  pro- 
vide a  program  for  the  discovery  of  the 
mineral  reserves  of  the  United  States, 
Its  territories  and  possessions  by  en- 
couraging exploration  for  minerals,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

John  F.Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  January  16,  1962. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  TODAY 
UNTIL  THURSDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  «isk 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  democratic  caucus,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Rra.  507 

Resolved.  That  Clark  W.  Thompson,  of 
Texas,  and  Mabtha  W.  OanrrrHS,  ol  Micbl- 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  OWEN 
BREWSTER 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine?* 

There   was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sadness  that  I  notify  the  House  of 
the  passing  of  a  former  Member,  Hon. 
Ralph  Owen  Brewster,  of  Maine. 

It  was  indeed  a  sad  hour  for  the  State 
of  Maine  when  on  Christmas  Day,  1961, 
death  claimed  the  former  U.S.  Senator 
Owen  Brewster,  of  Maine. 

Senator  Brewster  was  never  one  of 
those  persons  to  stand  by  and  watch  the 
current  of  life  swirl  by  him.  Instead,  he 
flung  himself  into  it  with  a  passion  and 
was  carried  along  in  a  stream  of  fast- 
moving  and  dynamic  events. 

On  February  22.  1888,  Mr.  Brewster 
was  born  in  Dexter.  Penobscot  County, 
Maine. 

He  attended  the  public  schools,  and 
was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College, 
Maine,  in  1909,  and  from  the  law  school 
of  Harvard  University,  Mass.,  in  1913. 
Service  In  the  Maine  State  House  of 
Representatives  was  his  in  1917  and 
1918.  but  he  resigned  from  this  legisla- 


tive area  to  enter  the  military  service 
where  he  served  honorably  and  succes- 
sively as  private,  second  lieutenant,  cap- 
tain, and  regimental  adjutant  of  the 
Maine  National  Guard  3d  Infantry. 

For  the  1921  to  1923  period  he  again 
returned  to  the  Maine  State  House  of 
Representatives,  and  from  1923  to  1925 
he  served  In  the  Maine  State  Senate. 

In  1925  Owen  Brewster  became  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Maine,  serving  in 
this  executive  capacity  until  1929. 

He  was  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the 
74th,  75th,  and  76th  Congresses,  Janu- 
ary 3,  1935  to  January  3,  1941.  In  1940. 
he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the 
term  commencing  January  3,  1941,  and 
he  was  reelected  In  1946  for  the  term 
ending  January  3.  1953. 

As  Is  Immediately  evident  from  Sen- 
ator Brewster's  background,  he  was  a 
man  dedicated  to  public  service  In  the 
Interests  of  his  State  of  Maine.  In  his 
passing  from  the  scene  of  life,  he  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  his  State,  for  he  has 
done  so  many  of  those  good  and  fine 
things  for  which  men  aie  always  re- 
membered. 

Great  is  the  grief  that  now  visits  with 
Senator  Brewster's  wife,  his  son,  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  and  Mrs. 
Mclntire  and  I  want  to  extend  our  sym- 
pathy to  them  in  this  lonely  hour  of 
sadness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in  my  possession 
several  editorials  and  other  materials  ex- 
tracted from  Maine  newspapers,  all 
treating  of  tribute  to  the  late  Senator 
Brewster.  Under  imanimous  consent  I 
insert  these  materials  into  the  Record 
as  an  extension  of  my  remarks. 
[From  the  Bangor  Dally  News,  Dec.  28,  19611 
Death  Ends  Notable  Caeekx 
Pew  men  have  served  the  State  of  Maine 
as  long  or  as  Industriously  as  the  late  former 
XJJB  Senator  Owen  Brewster,  of  Dexter,  who 
died  suddenly  In  Boston  on  Christmas  Day. 
His  public  career  began  in  1915.  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  Portland  School  Board, 
and  ended  when  he  lost  the  OOP  nomination 
to  Frederick  G.  Payne  in  1952.  after  serving 
two  terms  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  between,  he 
had  served  In  the  Maine  Legislature,  was  In 
the  Governor's  office  for  two  terms,  and  was 
in  the  U.S.  House. 

Among  programs  which  he  championed  as 
Governor  was  the  promotion  of  Maine's  rec- 
reational attractions.  He  brought  about  the 
establishment  of  the  Maine  Development 
Commission— later  succeeded  by  the  present 
Department  of  Economic  Development — in 
this  connection. 

He  encountered  several  setbacks  in  the 
course  of  his  career  and  was  often  In  the 
center  of  co.itroversles.  But  he  remained 
active  and  influential  In  public  affairs. 
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He  waa  pursuing  various  commuiKty  affairs 
aad  Interesting  hlnnself  In  the  State's  avia- 
tion problems  at  the  time  of  hu  death  He 
had  a  hand  In  organizing  the  conservative 
Americans  for  Constitution*!  Artion  after 
his  retirement  from  the  Senate. 

The  Dexter  native  waa  a  m.m  of  varied 
accomplishments.  He  wad  a  teacher  for  a 
time  and  was  busy  In  the  field  of  l.vw  He 
was  prominent  In  Christian  3<.-ience  activities 
and  tor  a  period  served  as  president  of  the 
Church  of  Christian  Science  in  Btiston. 

The  State  and  the  Nation  have  lost  an 
Industrious  public  servant  ai-.d  chic  leader 

lFrr>m  the  E.isterr.  Giizctte,  Df.-   28.  1961 ', 
OwiN    Brewstek.    Dextebs    first    CrriZEN 

One  -f  the  ablest  men  In  Maine,  who  de- 
voted a  lifetime  of  service  to  his  SUite  and 
Nation,  has  (fone  to  rest. 

His  zest  in  battle  fur  things  he  believed 
In  kept  Owen  Brewster  constantly  In  the 
limelight  of  controversy  throughout  his  K-ng 
p^illtlcal  career. 

The  more  recent  years  of  retirement  fiom 
otnclal  duties  did  not  give  such  sharp  play 
to  his  rare  combination  of  brilliant  mind 
and  eloquent  tongue.  But  In  these  later 
years,  perhaps,  he  made  his  greatest  p'.iblu- 
contributions. 

He  was  unsparing  of  time,  ta'.ent.  and 
energy  In  promoting  the  prigresa  of  his 
home  t.  *n  of  Dexter.  He  continued  to  aid 
actively  In  supporting  his  poliUcal  party  and 
the  fund.imental  principles  of  government 
he  stood  for.  And  he  played  a  ir..ij..r  part 
In  furthering  numerous  statewide  and  re- 
glinal  programs. 

Dexter  is  proud  to  have  been  the  home 
of  s\>ch  a  man  and  suffers  a  great  and  unique 
I068  In  the  passing  of  Owen  Brewster 

[Prom     the     WaterviUe     M   rnlng     Sentinel. 

Dec.  26,    liitill 

Owen   Bruw^ter 

Maine  has  lost  one  of  her  most  able  and 
artii-ulate  public  tlgures. 

The  death  of  Owen  Brewster  takes  fr  ^m 
the  poUtlciU  scene  a  man  wh  >  ufver  leared 
controversy  and  was  alw:iys  ready  t' ■  battle 
for    the   things   In   which   he   believed 

His  career  as  Governor.  Representative  to 
Congress,  US.  Senau^r.  and  as  elder  st.ites- 
man  was  flecked  with  contr  'versy  He  never 
feared  It  and  those  who  crossed  swords  with 
hira  needed  sharp  blades  if  they  hoped  t-j 
win  their  point. 

One  did  not  always  agree  with  Owen 
Brewster  He  didn't  expect  It.  He  saw  de- 
bate and  controversy  as  Impor'.mt  In  shap- 
ing policy.  He  had  great  Intellectual  powers 
and  expected  th.we  who  opposed  him  to 
bring  equal  powers  to  bear  in  suppuit  of 
their  pfjsiti^ns. 

And,  whether  fine  agreed  with  Owen 
Brewster  or  not.  one  was  glad  tha'  Maine 
and  the  NatUm  had  saich  as  Owen  Brewster 
In  public  life. 

The  Stafe  and  the  Na'lon  are  richer  be- 
cause he  spent  most  of  his  yeivrs  In  public 
service  and  because  he  dldn  t  withdraw  from 
public  life  when  the  fortunes  of  politics  re- 
tired him  from  the  U.S   Senate 

••Those  who  held  different  views  found 
their  mettle  tested  to  the  full  In  any  con- 
test with  him,"  said  US.  Senator  Edm;  nd  S. 
M'sKiE.  tlie  man  who  svicceeded  him  In  the 
Senate. 

'Few  men  In  Maine's  hlstorv  have  had 
a  more  illustrious  care«r  than  0»en  Brews- 
ter," said  Gov.  John  H.  Reed,  upon  learning 
of   his  death. 

His  talents  will  be  sorely  missed. 

(From    the   Houlton   Pioneer   Time.   Dec    28, 
1961] 

Owen  Breves  rut 

In  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of 
former    Governor    and    V  3     Senator    Owen 


Brewster,  of  Dexter,  the  State  of  Maine  h.i« 
lost  one  of  Its  most  loyal  and  devoted  ser- 
vants. 

Hia  long  career  In  public  life  began  In- 
l•...Il^plc\lousIy  as  a  8ch<"'l  committeeman 
soon  afUT  his  graduation  from  Harvard  l.iiw 
SchLX>l.  Fr  .m  this  small  beginning  he  pro- 
gressed, not  .kiways  sm^Kithly  and  without 
controversy,  to  the  p<«iti  n  of  US  Senator 
fr^rn  this  St.ite 

He  waa  an  exceptionally  .ible  and  .ir'lc'.!- 
late  st.itesman.  ThrougiMUt,  his  long  career 
as  Governor  of  Maine  for  tw<j  terms,  Uepre- 
senUitive  in  Congress  fr^m  the  3d  M.une 
district  f(3T  three  terms,  and  U  S  Senator 
f  r  t*  1  terms,  he  showed  steadfast  dedica- 
tion to  his  SUite.  to  his  country,  and  to  the 
people  he  represented 

It  can  truly  tx-  Siild  that  he  devoted  a 
lifetime  of  service  to  his  n.itive  State  be- 
cause, even  though  he  was  living  In  senil- 
retirement,  he  found  time  to  st.iinchly  sup- 
per* instructive  efforts  aimed  at  tlie  welfare 
...'  M.ilne. 

He  w.us  never  afraid  of  controversy,  thrived 
on  vigorous  partisan  debate,  and  reveled  in 
the  game  of  P'>lltlcs  t.,  whi'h  he  waa  de- 
voted and  at  which  he  was  extremely  adept 
Tributes  Uj  this  distinguished  son  of 
Maine  h.ive  come  fr  im  men  and  women  In 
every  walk  of  life  and  from  highly  placed 
members  of  both  political  parties  who  recog- 
nized his  ability  as  a  coworker  and  respected 
his  t.ilents  as  an  adversary.  Truly.  Maine 
mourns  for  one  of  lU  out*tai'dlng  senior 
citizens. 

[From  the  Bangor  Dally  New?.  Dec    29,  1961] 
F*iNVL    Homage    Paid    Ex-Senator    Brewsteh 

DutTCR  —Final  homage  to  former  U  S 
Senat  ir  Owen  Brewster,  Maine's  distin- 
guished statesm.an  and  a  longtime  leader  In 
the  St^^tf's  Republican  Part  v.  wa.-*  expressed 
at  Chrlbtl.m  Science  funeral  services  at  the 
First  Unlversallat  Church  here  Tluirsday 
afterncx  'n. 

Prominent  Stute  and  National  Republicans 
were  present  at  the  services  which  were 
conilucted  by  Mrs.  Mildred  B<>«th  Lxjrd  of 
Bang  r.  f  irmer  first  reader  and  president  of 
the   Bangor   Christian  Science   Church. 

DIGNITARIES    APriNU 

Amori?  tho.^e  attending  were  G<iv  John  H 
Reed  with  David  A.  Nichols  'f  Lincolnvllle, 
State  GOP  chairm.in.  and  William  F  Mus- 
senden  of  Bath,  chairman  of  the  flOP  finance 
committee:  Senator  Marsraret  Chase  Smith. 
Representative  an.d  Mrs.  Clifford  G.  Mclntlre 
of  the  Third  District,  former  Gov.  and  Mrs 
H  race  Hildreth  of  Cumberland.  Gen  and 
Mrs    Frank  E   Lowe  of  H;u-rl.son. 

Phihp  S  Wilder,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  Bowdoln  College.  John  L  Baxter  and 
Brig  Gen  Boyd  W  Bartlett.  members  of  the 
board  of  overset -s  at  the  college  were  pres- 
ent r,owdoln  prp-:ldent  James  S  CjIcs  wa.s 
unable  to  be  present  due   to  Illness. 

Prominent  senators  and  repre.'ientatlves  of 
the  State  legi-slature.  members  of  the  Maine 
Bar  Association  and  other  organizations  were 
seated  In  reserved  sections  of  the  churcli. 

RELATIVES     ATTFND 

Meti-kbers  f  the  immediate  fanuly  present 
Include  Mrs  Owen  Brewster,  her  son  and 
family.  Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  F  Prewster, 
Miss  Be'^sey  Anne  Brewster.  Whltmrjre  F 
Hrevister  of  Bangor;  Charles  S  Brewster  of 
Dexter,  brother  of  the  deceased:  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Wendell  Brewster  of  Bethel,  Mr  and 
Mr-    Harley  Jordan  of  Bost^jii 

Other  relatives  attending  were  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Carver  of  Sedgwick,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Ed  Tescaner  of  Newton,  Mass  ,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
William  Brewster  of  Auburn.  Mrs  D<irlen 
V  McGraw  of  Milbridge  Mrs  Helen  Aver  of 
Dexter,  Mr  and  Mrs  R  bert  Foss  of  Pal- 
mouth.  Mr  and  Mrs  Ri  hard  Foss  of  Port- 
land. Mrs  Edmund  Hector  of  Shrewsbury. 
Mass  .    Mr.    and    Mrs     Clifton    Foss   of    Cape 


EU/.abeth,  Peter  Fosa  of  Portland,  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  Libby.  Sr..  of  Portland,  Mlsa  Mar- 
garet Chenery  of  South  Portland.  Mrs  Henry 
Thomp8<ui  of  Portland,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Eugene 
Swan  ton  of  Dexter. 

rSHERS,  BEARERS  LISTED 

Ushers  were  Clarence  W.  Crosby,  chief 
U.sher.  James  F.  CoX.  Bartolo  M.  Siclllano. 
Tli.imas  N.  Tlllson  of  Dexter.  Prank  Fellow 
i.f  Bucksport.  D^irlen  McGraw  of  MUbridge 
Francis  Allen  of  Bangor. 

Honorary  bearers  were  Nathan  C  Bu-k- 
nam  Bert  I.  Call,  Millard  G.  Otto,  Clarence 
Cruiby,  Charles  Dustln.  Jere  Abbott  ol  Dtx- 
ter    and  Henry  T    Gerrlsh  of  Dover-F,  xcnf t 

AcUve  bearers  were  HiUford  Davis  of  Wash- 
ington, D  C  ,  Dennis  Lombardl  0/  Bung<  r 
Harold  M  W  .1:1,  K  Stanford  Blake  Ueliil.i.- 
H'.gglns,  and  Earl  Fanjoy  of  Dexter. 

ORGANI/ATIONS     REPRESENTFD 

Representatives  of  the  followlnR  Dex'er 
organizatlcns  were  seated  In  a  reserved  sec- 
tion    American  Legion,  Dexter  Club.  Dexter 

Develipment  Association,  Grange.  Lions 
Club  Masonic  Ix^Klge,  Odd  Fellows,  Repub- 
lics Tcwn  Committee,  American  Legion 
Auxiliary.  Eiu.teni  Star,  Rebeknh  Lodge. 
Women  s  Literary  Club.  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Christian  Science  So- 
ciety of  Newport. 

Org, mist  at  the  rites  waa  Mrs  Cl.ilre 
WUklns  of  Dexter.  The  Rrverend  F.  King 
Heinpel   church  pastor,  was  hmit  minister 

The  remains  were  entiimbed  In  the  Dexter 
Vault  to  await  spring  burial  In  Mount 
Pleasant  Cemetery  at  Dexter. 

[From  the  Bangor  D.iUy  News,  Dec    26,  11>61, 
Ex-Senator    Brj^sier    Dies    Unejci-ectedly 

DiJiTFJi  Former  U  S.  Senator  Owen  Brew- 
ster, 73.  died  unexpectedly  Monday  mornlin.- 
at  Boston  where  accompanied  by  Mrs 
Brews'er  he  had  been  visiting  during  the 
Chrl^ftmas  yason 

Senator  Brewster's  son.  Charles  F  Brew- 
ster, of  Bangor,  said  Monday  afternoon  that 
his  father's  death  was  totally  unexpected 
and  added  that  the  former  .Senator  had  been 
slightly  111  With  a  virus  infection  but  that 
his  general  he.ilth  appeared  to  be  good. 

Senator  Brewster  had  been  active  In  com- 
munity affairs,  since  retirement  fmrn  politi- 
cal life  and  was  associated  with  hla  son  In 
practicing  law  at  Bangor 

Christian  Science  services  will  be  conduct- 
ed Thursday  at  2  30  p  m  at  the  First  Unlvcr- 
&.iUst  Church  in  Dexter. 

M.iine  political  figures  Joined  in  mcurnlng 
ML.i.day  the  death  of  BrewBter. 
governor  rcxd 

Governor  John  H.  Reed,  spending  the 
Clirlstmas  h'>lld,iy  In  Fort  Fairfield  at  tlie 
h.ime  of  his  parents,  said  Brewster'*  pas.slng 
"removes  from  the  scene  one  of  M.ilne  s 
gre.itest  statesmen  He  devoted  a  lifetime  of 
service  t"  hl^  native  State, 

"As  Governor.  Representative  to  Congress 
and  U  S  Senattjr.  he  brought  great  credit  to 
Maine  Fc'A  men  In  Maine  s  history  have  had 
a  more  lUuslri  ;us  career  than  Owen  Brew- 
s'ucr.  I  Join  with  thousands  of  friends  in 
mourning  the  px^slng  of  a  truly  great  public 
servant  " 

Heed  ordered  flags  at  the  State  House  flown 
ai  half  stair  until  alter  the   funeral  services 

SENATOR  MUSK  IB 

In  Wa.'hlngton.  Senator  Edmund  Muskie 
said  Brewster  •'was  an  able,  articulate,  and 
agvrressive  fighter  for  the  principles  In  which 
he  believed  He  enjoyed  vigorous  partisan 
debate  and  saw  It  aa  a  useful  Instrument  for 
shaping  sound  national  policies.  Those  who 
held  ditferent  views  found  their  mettle  tested 
to  the  full  In  any  contest  with  him. 

"ro  the  hust  he  waa  not  afraid  of  contro- 
versy in  pressing  his  views  aa  to  how  Maine's 
Interests  might  best  be  served.  His  voice  Is 
stUied  but  !U)t  f^Tgotten. 


■Mrs  Muskie  Jolna  me  In  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Brewster  and  the 

f,i:nl!y. 

GOVERNOR  BAXTER 

F.  Tiner  Gov.  Perclval  Baxter,  who  preceded 
Brewster  as  the  State's  chief  executive,  said 
m  Portland  that  Brewster  "was  a  man  of 
in  irked  ability. 

••He  became  a  national  figure  in  the  Halls 
of  C'ligresa  where  he  served  faithfully  hla 
stale  and  Nation.  He  was  recognized  as  a 
leader  of  men  and  his  presence  and  advice 
will  be  sorely  missed  In  these  difficult  times." 

EKPRESENTATIVE    GARLAND 

In  Saco  Reiircscntatlve  Peter  A.  Garland, 
Republican  (1  Milne,  said  the  State  "has  In- 
deed suffered  a  tragic  loss"  In  Brewster's 
death.,  "He  w.is  ix  tireless  worker  for  the 
State  of  Maine,"  Garland  added. 

NICHOLS 

David  A  Nlclicls,  Lincolnvllle,  chairman 
of  the  M  .me  Republican  State  Committee, 
commented  •'With  the  passing  of  Governor 
Brewster  the  Republican  Party  has  lost  one 
(/  iUs  most  vigorous  leaders.  For  him,  re- 
tifement  from  public  office  did  not  mark 
the  end  of  active  service  to  his  party;  to  the 
day  of  his  death  he  served  notably  as  county 
finance  chairman  and  as  an  effective  precinct 
worker  Wc  shall  rtt  scwjn  look  upon  his 
like  again." 

REPRESENTATIVI    M'INTIHE 

Repre.sentatlve  Cmfford  O.  McInttre, 
reached  In  Mass:ich\isetts  where  he  was 
spending  Christmas  with  relatives.  Bald 
Brewster's  passing  "la  a  deep  loss  to  our 
State  and  Nation  and  to  those  privileged  to 
ku'iw  h.m  a-s  a  friend 

"His  distinguished  service  as  Governor. 
Congressman,  Senator,  and  outstanding 
Maine  citizen  Is  a  record  of  dedicated  dtl- 
7f-nshlp  that  has  covered  nearly  four  de- 
cades. I  shall  always  treasure  the  memory 
of  his  m.my  kindnesses  and  counsel  as  we 
(  ften  discussed  Issues  Important  to  the  State 
and  Nation.  Mrs.  Mclntlre  Joins  me  In  ex- 
tending our  deepest  sympatliy  to  Mrs. 
Brewster   and   family." 

SCaiBNKR 

Former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Fred  C.  Scribner,  Jr  .  Portland,  declared:  "I 
am  surprised  and  shocked  at  this  unhappy 
news.  Maine  luo  lost  one  of  Its  outstand- 
ing senior  citl/ens. 

•Few  men  have  been  as  highly  honored  by 
this  State  He  In  turn  loved  Maine  and  was 
deeply  devoted  to  hla  native  State,  aa  he  waa 
to  hla  church  and  hla  party.  Oyen  Brewster 
will  be  remembered  lor  the  devotion  and 
strength  which  he  gave  to  the  causes  which 
g.tlned  his  support. 

"In  politics  he  fought  always  for  those 
■who  suppr.rted  principles  In  which  he  be- 
lieved, but  once  the  party's  candidates  were 
chosen,  no  one  worked  harder  or  with  great- 
er slnplenesa  of  purpose  for  their  success. 

■  His  wife  and  son  have  my  sincere  sym- 
p.ithy  at  this  time.'" 

Scribner  Is  a  former  rtatc  GOP  chairman 
nnd  l6  now  coun.':cl  for  the  National  Repub- 
lican Committee. 

COLES 

President  James  B.  Coles,  of  Bowdoln  Col- 
lege Monday  night  mourned  Brewster's 
death. 

"In  the  loss  of  Owen  Brewster,  we  have 
lost  a  servant  of  great  ability."  Coles  said. 
•  Just  as  in  his  many  years  of  public  service, 
In  his  20  years  as  an  overseer  of  Bowdoln  Col- 
lege, he  always  brought  hla  intellectual 
power  to  the  problem  at  hand,  and  his  wit 
and  charm  to  his  many  friends." 

Coles  said  tlie  flag  on  the  Brunswick  cam- 
pus will  fly  at  half  staff  Tuesday  In  memory 
of  Brewster. 

Surviving  are  hla  widow,  Dorothy  (Foss) 
of  Dexter;  one  son,  Charles  of  Bangor;  a 
brother,   Charles   3.  of   Dextfr;    two   grand- 


children, and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 
Another  son,  Owen,  died  In  the  1930s  while 
in  high  school. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  being  handled 
by  the  Crosby  Funeral  Home  in  Dexter. 

Bre^wster  worked  his  way  up  the  political 
ladder  by  easy  stages  from  school  ccnitnlt- 
teeman  to  US.  Senator.  Along  the 
route  he  served  In  both  ho\ises  of  the  Maine 
Legislature,  twice  as  Governor  of  his  native 
State  and  for  6  years  as  a  member  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives. 

But  his  career  was  not  without  Its  rough 
spots.  His  primary  opponent  In  his  first  race 
for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  was  de- 
clared the  winner  at  the  outset.  Brewster 
brought  charges  of  fraud  and  irregularities. 
The  original  award  of  the  certificate  of  nom- 
ination was  reversed  subsequently. 

After  two  terms  in  the  Senate,  Brewster 
was  defeated  In  the  1952  Republican  pri- 
mary for  renomlnatlon. 

While  a  Senator,  he  figured  In  1947  In  a 
stormy  hearing  at  which  he  and  Howard 
Hughes,  mllUonnalre  Hollv-v\-ood  plane  and 
tool  manufacturer  and  moviemaker,  engaged 
in  a  personal  feud. 

Brewster  at  the  time  was  chairman  of  a 
Senate  war  Investigating  committee.  A  sub- 
committee of  that  body  was  investigating 
Hughes'  World  War  II  airplane  contracts. 

TISTIFTED    BEFORE    OWN     COMMrtTEE 

Hughea  claimed  that  Brewster  had  of- 
fered to  sidetrack  the  Inquiry  If  Hughes 
would  merge  his  Trans  World  Airline  with 
Pan-American  Airways.  In  an  unprecedented 
prodedure,  Brewster,  voluntarily  dropping 
his  rights  as  a  Senator,  appeared  as  a  witness 
before  his  own  committee  to  deny  the  accusa- 
tion under  oath.  Hughes  was  equally  ve- 
hement, demanding  the  right  to  cross-exam- 
ine Brewster  personally. 

The  Maine  Senator  was  a  member  of  a 
10-man  Senate-House  committee  that,  in 
1946.  Investigated  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster 
of  December  7.  1941.  The  majority  laid 
solely  to  military  men  In  both  Hawaii  and 
Washington  the  failures  that  contributed  to 
the  disaster.  They  declared  that  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  his  Cabinet  "dis- 
charged their  responsibility  with  distinction, 
ability  and  foresight." 

Brewster  was  one  of  the  two  Republican 
Senators  who  dissented.  In  a  minority  re- 
port, these  two  asserted  that  Roosevelt  "was 
reaponalble  for  the  failure  to  enforce  con- 
tinuous efflclent  and  appropriate  coopera- 
tion" in  Washington  "in  evaluating  informa- 
tion and  dispatching  clear  and  positive  or- 
ders to  the  Hawaiian  commanders." 

Brewster  had  no  liking  for  the  New  Deal. 
A  particular  target  was  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  He  called  It  "Allce-ln-Wonder- 
land  economics." 

BUPPOETED  FJ).R    IN  WAR 

But  he  fully  supported  the  President  in 
the  war.  He  waa  the  man  behind  the  plat- 
form adopted  by  the  Maine  Republican  Con- 
vention In  1942  that  pledged  unqualified 
Etipport  to  Roosevelt  as  Commander  In 
Chief. 

"Up  In  Maine  we  have  been  brought  up  on 
the  sea,"  he  commented,  "and  when  the  ship 
gets  out  of  Bight  of  land  we  recognize  that 
the  captain  Is  boss  •  •  •  I  did  not  vote  for 
the  captain,  but  *  •  •  if  I  am  compelled 
to  a  choice  between  Roosevelt  and  Hitler,  I 
choose  Roosevelt." 

Brewster  unsuccessfully  sought  the  U.S 
Senate  nomination  twice  and  the  nomi- 
nation aa  Representative  once  before  he 
won  election  to  the  House  in  1934.  There 
he  strongly  supported  the  Townsend  old- 
age  pension  plan. 

In  1940  he  was  nominated  for  the  Senate 
after  a  spirited  contest  with  Gov.  Lewis  O. 
Barrows,  a  former  political  associate.  In  the 
election  he  defeated  former  Gov.  Louis  J. 
Brann.  the  strongest  Maine  Democrat  In 
many  years. 


He  served  aa  a  member  of  the  watchdog 
committee  headed  by  Senator  Harry  S. 
Truman  that  investigated  defense  and  then 
war  costs.  In  that  capacity  Brewster  and 
four  other  Senators  made  a  world  tour  in 
1943,  visiting  battlefronts  in  every  major 
theater  except  Russia.  The  group  repre- 
sented the  military  committee  as  well  as 
the  Truman  committee  and  wore  Army  uni- 
forms. 

In  1917  Senator  Brew.stcr  became  chair- 
man of  the  Speci;;l  Senate  War  Investigat- 
ing Committee. 

OF    MAYFLOWER    DESCENT 

A  direct  descendant  of  William  Brewster 
of  the  Mciyfloicer,  Brewster  was  born  at  Dex- 
ter. February  22,  1888,  the  son  of  William  E,, 
and  Carrie  (Bridges)  Brewster.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Dexter  public  schools  and  at 
Bowdoin  College  and  Harvard  Law  School. 
For  a  year  between  Bowdoln  and  Harvard  he 
served  as  a  high  school  principal. 

At  Harvard,  where  he  waited  on  tables  to 
help  pay  expenses.  Brewster  was  a  member 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Harvard  Law 
RevLJw,  working  with  Robert  A.  Taft,  later 
a  Republican  Senator  from  Ohio.  In  1948 
and  1952  Brewster  supported  the  Ohloan's 
unsuccessful  candidacy  for  the  presidential 
nomination. 

During  his  4  years  at  Bowdoln  and  for  2 
years  at  Harvard.  Brewster  roomed  with 
Harold  H.  Burton,  later  Republican  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  and  subsequently  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  An- 
other classmate  was  James  P.  Kem  of  Kan- 
sas City,  who  became  a  Republican  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Brewster  started  the  practice  of  law  In 
Portland  in  1913.  Hla  first  public  service 
was  as  a  member  of  the  Portland  school 
committee,  from  1915  to  1923.  It  was  dur- 
ing that  period  that  he  was  elected  to  the 
Maine  Legislature. 

He  was  renominated  for  a  second  term  in 
the  house,  but  resigned  to  enter  military 
service  In  World  War  I.  'When  the  armi- 
stice ended  that  conflict,  he  was  In  a  field 
artillery  ofUcers  training  school  at  Camp 
Zachary  Taylor,  Ky. 

CHAMPIONED    PROHIBITION 

Returning  to  Portland,  he  was  elected  to 
another  term   in  the  Maine  house,   and  in 

1923  went   to   the   State   senate.     Then    in 

1924  he  moved  to  the  Governor's  chair, 
where  he  served  two  2-year  terma  before 
going  to  Congress  for  three  terms  in  the 
House  and  two  in  the  Senate. 

As  Governor,  he  championed  prohibition, 
emphasized  the  value  of  advertising  Mairte's 
recreational  attractions — he  originated  the 
Maine  Development  Commission — and  ve- 
toed a  bill  favored  by  power  interests  to  • 
permit  transmission  of  Maine  electricity  out 
of  the  State. 

An  avid  aviation  enthusiast,  Brewster 
represented  this  country  at  various  aviation 
conferences  at  home  and  abroad. 

While  he  attended  his  share  of  Washing- 
ton cocktail  parties,  Brewster  was  a  tee- 
totaler. To  be  sociable,  he  would  accept  a 
glass  but  hold  It  In  his  hand  throughout 
the  affair.  In  religion,  he  waa  a  Christian 
Scientist.  He  served  for  a  time  as  presi- 
dent of  the  mother  church  of  Clirlstian 
Science  In  Boston. 

NOTED    AS    SPEAKER 

Although  he  had  been  kifcwn  for  years 
as  Ralph  O.  Brewster,  Brewster  decided  in 
1943  that  the  first  name  had  little  meaning  , 
while  his  middle  name,  Owen,  was  an  hon- 
ored one  in  his  family.  Bo  he  adopted  the 
form  of  Owen  Brewster. 

Brewster  was  in  great  demand  aa  a 
speaker  while  a  Senator.  He  had  a  large 
vocabulary,  a  flowing  style  and  a  nasal 
twang  that  to  many  was  typical  of  his 
down-east   constituency.     The   Republicans 
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u«ed  him  frequently  as  a  political  cam- 
paigner In  1944  he  was  vice  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Senate  campaign  commit- 
tee He  wiw  chairman  in  1946.  when  the 
GOP  wun  control  of  the  Senate,  and  was 
chairman  again  in  1949-50. 

Mr  McI>mRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my     remarks    and     include    extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TUPPER.     Mr    Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Owen  Brewster  of  Dexter,  Maine,  a  for- 
mer distinguished  Member  of  this  body, 
was  a  man  who  devoted  his  Uf  e  to  politics 
and  causes  which  he  believed  werejust. 
Perhaps  he  will  be  best  remembered  in 
our  State  of  Maine  for  his  eloquence  and 
his  unswerving  loyalty  to  his  State, 
county  and  political  party. 

He  was  honored  with  every  major  office 
his  State  could  give  him— serving  as 
Governor,  Congressman,  and  US.  Sena- 
tor. Not  always  successful  in  his  quests 
for  office.  In  defeat  he  exemplified  the 
finest  type  of  sportsmanship. 

His   many   community   endeavors   at- 
tested to  the  man's  fine  Christian  spirit 
One  example  was  his  life-long  work  with 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  count  this  man 
among  my  personal  friends;  my  sym- 
pathy goes  out  to  Mrs.  Brewster  and 
Charles  Brewster,  their  son. 

Maine  has  lost  a  learned,  patriotic  and 
devoted  citizen. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  I  Mr.  Garland!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  GARLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  from  Maine  in 
paying  tribute  to  one  of  Maine's  most 
loyal  sons,  the  If.te  Ralph  Owen  Brews- 
ter. He  was  a  man  who  rose  to  great 
heights  in  his  too-short  73  years.  In  the 
annals  of  Maine,  and  the  entire  country, 
I  find  It  difficult  tp  name  one  who  served 
the  public  and  his  country  so  well  and  so 
unselfishly  for  46  years.  Durini;  these 
years,  he  was  to  know  fame,  honor,  and 
deep  personal  tragedy  grief  that  only  a 
father  can  realize— the  loss  of  a  son 

Ralph  Owen  Brewster  came  from  the 
little  town  of  Dexter.  Maine,  to  serve  his 
State  as  a  representative  and  .senator  to 
its  legislature,  then  as  its  Governor. 
From  there,  he  came  to  know  the  ris,'ors 
of  the  national  political  battle,  .servin:; 
first  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
then  in  the  U.S.  Senate  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1952. 

Always  a  fit,'hter  of  evil,  he  also  fought 
fqr  that  which  is  right  and  just. 

Serving  my  first  year  in  this  House  of 
Representatives.  I  was  fortunat*^  to  have 
the  counsel  and  wisdom  of  this  friend. 
He  was  always  there  to  assist  with  a 
guiding  hand. 


To  Mrs  Brewster  and  Charles  I  offer 
my  deep  and  sincere  condolences  in  this 
dark  moment  of  their  loSvS  They  have 
lost  a  husband  and  father,  and  the  State 
of  Maine  and  the  Nation  a  true  friend. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massac^  u.setLs  l  Mr  Martin!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  i;entleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr  MARTIN  of  Massachuselt^s  Mr 
Speaker,  in  the  death  of  Ralph  Owen 
Brewster,  the  country  and  the  Republi- 
can Party  lost  one  of  lUs  dedicated  .serv- 
ants Owen  Brewster,  as  a  Congress- 
man, a  Governor  of  Maine,  and  as  a  U  S. 
Senator,  served  with  devotion  and  with 
distinction 

It  was  my  privilece  to  know  Owen 
Brewster  intimately  for  over  25  years 
I  admired  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  he 
put  into  his  work  whether  it  was  in  a 
party  service  or  a  public  position.  His 
loyalty  to  a  caus.-  could  not  help  but 
evoke  universal  commendation 

Born  in  Maine,  educated  at  Bowdoin 
and  Harvard,  he  came  naturally  by  his 
republicanism  He  gave  generously  of 
his  time  and  money  for  the  promotion 
of  his  party.  He  was  one  of  its  most 
eloquent  voices,  and  his  campainning 
called  him  many  times  into  all  pv.rts  of 
the  country 

His  contributions  to  the  public  .>^ervice 
as  Congressman.  Governor,  and  U  S 
Senator  were  outstanding.  In  his  death, 
Maine  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished citizens,  and  I  have  lost  a  faith- 
ful friend  To  his  i,'ood  wife.  I  extend 
my  deep«'st  sympathy  m  her  hour  of 
sorrow 

Mr  AUCHINCLOSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  yentleman  from  New- 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr  AUCHINCIX)SS  Mr  Speaker. 
Owen  Brewster  contributed  much  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country  durinc  his  service 
in  the  Congress  as  a  Representative  and 
later  Senator  from  the  State  of  Maine 
He  was  active  in  debate,  logical  and 
forceful  in  his  arEumen.s  am.  highly 
respected  by  everyone  who  came  :n  con- 
tact with  him  He  served  the  Republi- 
can Party  with  unselfish  zeal  and  it  was 
my  pnvileL'e  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
witness  hiS  work  fur  hi.>  colleat4ues. 

Senator  Brewster  was  one  of  the  first 
men  I  met  when  I  came  to  Congress  and 
he  save  me  nruch  cood  advice  which  I 
always  treasured.  He  was  not  one  who 
would  hesitate  to  meet  a  question  head- 
on  and  reach  a  conclusion  becau.se  of  his 
amle  mind 

I  extend  to  his  widow  and  loved  ones 
my  most  sincere  sympathy  at  th.eir  great 
lo.ss 

Mr  McINTIRE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  leuislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  life 
and  character  of  the  late  Ralph  Owen 
Brewster. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

JaNvaey  16,  1962 
The  Hunorable  the  Sieakm  of  the  House 

Sir  I  herewith  submit  my  resignation  a.s 
.1  mPltiber  of  the  Hnuae  Committee  on  Agrl- 
rullure 

Verv  tnilv  vi'urs. 

Ci.ARK  W   Thompson 

The    SPEAKER      'Without    objection, 
the  re.MKnalion  will  be  accepted. 
There    was  no   objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
CLARK  W  THOMPSON  OF  TEXAS 
Mr.  'WALTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   WALTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  make  a  speech  in 
Galveston,   Tex  ,   at  the   request   of   my 
old    friend    the    gentlemen    from   Texas 
I  Mr      Thompson  I.     Galveston     is     his 
hometown  and  the  occasion  was  an  ob- 
servance of  Know  Your  America  Week. 
The  audience  consisted  of  the  combined 
luncheon  clubs  of  Galveston  County.     I 
accepted  the  invitation  and  traveled  half 
way  across  the  continent  to  Texas  largely 
because  of  my  great  admiration  for  Mr. 
Thompson.     I   have   watched   his   work 
in    this   body   for  many  years.     In  my 
work   on   the   House   Un-American    Ac- 
tivities Committee  I  have  observed  his 
wise   and   effective   eflorts   In   our   fight 
atjainst  communism.     I  believe  my  ad- 
miration for  Mr.  Thompson  Is  shared  by 
a  great  many  m  this  body  and  wherever 
he  IS  known  and  with  that  in  mind.  It 
IS  mv  pleasure  to  Insert  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  article  by  a  feature 
writer  of  the  Galveston  News.  Miss  Kitty 
Kendall      It  appeared  on  December  24, 
last: 

One    HiNDRf.n    a.nd    Eichtt-sevem    Year    Old 
STANDARDS  Sekm  To  Dikect  Clark  Thomp- 

SON 

(By  Kitty  Kendall) 

The  directives  In  a  speech  made  187  years 
a^'i)  seem  epitomized  In  Galveston  s  Con- 
gressman Clark  W    Thompson. 

The  speech  wa.s  made  to  Bristol  electors 
N  iveniher  3.  1774.  and  the  activities  observed 
m  a  typical  day  at  the  local  office  of  Thomp- 
s<.N  seem  to  parallel  the  almost-two-cen- 
turles-dld  principles: 

'It  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  a  Representative  to  live  In  the  strictest 
union,  the  closest  correspondence,  and  the 
most  unreserved  commuiilcatlon  with  his 
consntuents  •  •  •  It  Is  his  duty  to  sacrifice 
his  rep«jse.  his  pleasures,  his  satisfaction,  to 
theirs;  and  above  all,  ever,  and  In  all  cases, 
t.i  prefer  their  Interests  to  hl«  own." 

LAST    PLACE 

Following  a  strenuous  flrst  session  of  the 
87th  Congress,  a  busy,  private  office  rightfully 


5cems  the  last  place  you'd  expect  to  find  a 

C>>npro'-smftn, 

Nevertheless,  Thompson  can  be  found  In 
l.is  ofBce  at  501  Post  Office  Building  dally, 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday  (unless  he"! 
innJclng  calls  In  the  various  counties) .  amldat 
r.:ii?ii'g  itlephouis,  busy  se^.retaries,  a  hodge- 
podl'e  oi  fiU-uiers,  city.  .\iid  county  officials, 
neusp.il-er  reporters  and  nicn-ou-lhe-street 
aw.atli;iT  the'.r  turns  to  talk  with  the  Govern- 
ment iffl  1.^1.  1  lus  an  appointment  book  of 
tuture  encasements  filled  up-to-here. 

The  (.ffli-e  st-tiie  1*  unchanged.  It  remains  a 
beehUe  of  activity.  thuut;h  Thompson  might 
be  on  a  bus  en  route  to  help  a  farmer  In 
s. -me  other  county  s>ulve  his  problems;  mnk- 
i..g  a  speech  at  Koia-y;  meeting  with  the 
(;,i;ve.st()n  Chamber  of  Commerce;  giving  a 
t.i;k  to  a  high  school  group  or  ILA  local:  at- 
tending a  luncheon  at  the  request  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  In  Ij\)ce  Jackson,  or 
perliaps  on  the  other  tide  of  Colorado  County 
d.scusslng  soil  conservation. 

WEEKLY    COLUMN 

On  the  other  hand,  Thompson  might  have 
tj  excuse  himself  during  an  Interview  to 
dictate  his  weekly  newspaper  column  that  U 
bound  to  a  deadline,  or  to  prepare  notes  for 
a  radio  or  televlalon  broadcast. 

The  busy  Congressman's  Galveston  ofBce 
staff  Ifl  comprised  of  two  secretaries — Mlas 
Julie  Burlen  and  Miss  Mildred  Baxley — as 
well  as  Bob  Stailord  of  Galveston.  Bob  Mil- 
ler, keeps  Thompson's  Washington  office 
open  during  congreeslona]  recesses. 

The  Galveston  staff  accompanies  Thomp- 
son to  Washington  and  the  office  here  is 
closed   during   seselons   of    Congress. 

Wliat  is  the  explanation  of  the  busy  life 
the  Congressman  leads  In  Texas  at  the  close 
of  congressional  sessions? 

BRINOS    WASHINGTON 

"We'l.  now.  I'll  tell  you."  Thompscw  said 
as  be  asked  Miss  Julie  to  hold  his  telephone 
calls.  "I  believe  in  the  Government  being 
accessible  to  the  people.  With  that  in  mind. 
I  have  found  all  the  farmers  and  other 
folk  can't  come  to  Washington  with  their 
problems,  so  I  try  to  bring  Washington  to 
them." 

His  statement  was  convincing  because  of 
his  sincwity.  One  secretly  reproached  one- 
selX  for  not  having  come  earlier  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  this  man  who  apparently 
has  a  big  Tujid  In  shaping  the  destiny  of  the 
farming  t»mraunltle8  in   15  Texas  counties. 

As  Congressman  from  the  Ninth  District. 
Thompson  serves  Just  under  a  half  million 
people.  Galvestfti  Is  one  of  the  district's 
15  counties:  the  other  counties  are  Austin, 
Brazoria.  Calhoun.  Chambers.  Fort  Bend. 
Payette,  Lavaca.,  Matagorda.  Victoria.  WaUer, 
Wharton.  Colorado.  Goliad,  and  Jackson. 

VEmT    KINO    TO    MB 

"The  people  are  very  kind  to  me."  the 
affable  official  said.  Observing  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Representative  over  a  period  of  almost 
25  years  (Including  active  duty  In  the  Marine 
Corps).  Indications  ore  that  Thompson  Is 
kind  and  generous  to  the  people  he  repre- 
sents. 

It's  the  Congressman's  belief  that  he  can 
accomplish  more  for  the  people  If  he  famil- 
l.irlzes  himself  with  the  everyday  facets  of 
their  lives.  He  travels  by  bus  on  many  oc- 
casli'ns  to  visit  farming  communities;  at 
I'lher  times  he  uses  aircraft,  private  car,  and 
trains. 

In  addition  to  hU  duties  as  a  Congress- 
man, the  seemingly  tireless  Thompson  serves 
as  chairman  of  two  subcommittees:  rice  and 
family  farms. 

raOM    ALL    WALKS 

During  an  Interview  In  the  Congressman's 
O.\lveston  office,  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  poured  Into  the  office  seeking  help  and 
advice.     Many  of  the  problems,  it  was  ap- 


parent, had  nothing  to  do  with  CongreBS, 
legislation  or  farming. 

Though  burdened  with  a  demanding 
schedule,  the  Congressman  seems  to  remain 
calm  and  apparently  takes  to  heart  the 
problems  of  our  people. 

"You  can't  handle  tills  sort  of  Job," 
Thompson  s.iid  calmly.  "If  you  get  all 
l.ithTcd  up. " 

TAKES     PHONE    CA1.LS 

It  w:\s  9  a.m.  and  the  Congressman  advised 
Miss  Julie  he  would  take  his  phone  calls. 
The  first  one  of  12  that  came  through  In  the 
next  40  minutes  was  fr'^m  C'.ear  Creek  on  the 
subject  of  flo(Xl  control. 

Others  concerned  a  Job  with  the  Peace 
Corps;  a  report  on  social  security  complica- 
tions: a  .storm  of  pretest  from  a  veteran  re- 
garding the  closing  of  the  lcx;al  Veterans' 
Administration  ofiice  scheduled  December 
29;  Information  reg.irding  vls.as  for  Immi- 
gration purposes;  brief  comments  on  a  com- 
pi-chenslve  report  fmm  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  proposed  hurricane  protection 
uf  Galveston  and  other  cities  and  towns;  a 
niatter  concerning  the  rice  Industry;  the 
flood  control  program  on  San  Bernard  River 
through  Brazoria.  Wharton.  Fort  Bend,  and 
Colorado  Counties;  a  matter  of  the  hug-the- 
coast  highway;  road  and  highway  problems, 
and  others. 

TRUE    TO    TEADmON 

The  Congressman,  true  to  the  tradition  of 
most  successful  men.  wanted  to  credit  his 
wife  for  a  generous  me.asure  of  his  achieve- 
ments. 

"Ubble  has  always  been  my  good  right 
hand.  She's  followed  me.  you  might  say. 
through  two  dismal  wars,  and  being  the  wife 
of  a  politician  requires  both  patience  and 
fortitude,"  Thompson  said  as  he  picked  up 
a  thick  brochure  titled  "Sam  Rayburn" 
(who  was  a  close  friend  of  the  Thoicpsons). 

It  was  learned  that  Mrs.  Thompson  often 
aoobmpanles  the  Congressman  on  his  trips 
through  the  16  counties,  and  is  called  upon 
to  speak  before  high  school  assemblies.  She 
recently  talked  to  800  high  school  students 
In  a  nearby  county. 

COLLEGE     CEADUATE 

The  Congressman,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  who  In  his  earliest  man- 
hood planned  to  become  a  merchant,  has 
an  extensive  vocabulary  and  Is  in  great  de- 
mand for  talks  before  civic  organizations, 
professional  clubs,  etc. 

In  fact,  the  interview  had  to  end  to  allow 
the  Congressman  time  to  drive  to  West  Co- 
lumbia to  speak  at  a  Rotary  luncheon.  But 
enough  time  had  been  given  to  confirm  the 
belief  that  Thompson  adheres  closely  to  the 
principles  outlined  In  the  speech  made  In 
1774: 

*^t  Is  (to  paraphrase  slightly)  his  happi- 
ness and  glory  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his 
pleasures,  his  satisfaction,  to  theirs,  and 
above  all  to  prefer  the  interests  of  the  people 
to  his  own." 


Her  untimely  death  will  be  an  irreparable 
loss,  of  course,  for  her  fainily,  and  those 
of  us  who  knew  her  share  in  the  deep 
sorrow  so  suddenly  visited  upon  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  I  express  the  sen- 
timent cf  the  Hou.sc  when  I  express  our 
profound  sympathy  to  our  colleague. 
Bill  Van  Pelt,  and  his  two  fine  children 
in  tiicir  trasic  hour  of  sorrow. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  WILLIAM  K.  VAN 
PELT 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  sadly  report  to  the  House  that 
the  beloved  wife  of  our  colleague,  Wil- 
liam K.  Van  Pelt,  passed  away  suddenly 
last  night. 

Sophie  Van  Pelt  was  a  gracious  lady,  a 
loving  mother,  and  faithful  companion. 


TELECASTING.  BROADCASTING.  AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY  OP  PUBLIC  HE/Jl- 
INGS  OF  COMMITTEES  OF  TUt 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MEADER.  May  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  their 
disci ction,  permit  telecasting,  broadcast- 
ing, and  photography  of  their  public 
l:earings? 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  background,  let 
mc  .'-ay  that  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
informally  with  the  Speaker  and  also 
have  corresponded  with  him.  Last  Fri- 
day I  handed  him  a  brief  reviewing  the 
precedents  and  discussing  ♦he  proper  in- 
terpretation of  the  Rules  of  the  House. 
This  correspondence  and  the  brief  can 
be  found  on  pages  223-224  of  yesterdays 
Congressional  Ricord. 

Since  preparing  the  brief,  two  addi- 
tional matters  have  been  called  to  my 
attention  which,  in  my  judgment,  are 
relevant  to  considerjttion  of  this  ques- 
tion. 

First,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  memoran- 
dum on  the  stationery  of  the  Radio  and 
Television  Correspondents  Gallery, 
signed  by  Robert  H.  Fleming,  chairman, 
dated  January  10,  1962,  containing  i^les 
governing  radio,  television,  and  photo- 
graphic coverage  of  the  opening  session 
of  the  House  on  that  day.  The  memo- 
randum contains  14  items  of  the  order 
of  business  and  recites  that  coverage  was 
permitted  of  all  items  except  Nos.  3.  5, 
and  8,  and  that  there  would  be  no  tele- 
vision, radio  or  film  coverage  of  quorum 
or  roUcalls.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  memorandum  be 
incorporated  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
(The  memorandum  referred  to  fol- 
lows : ) 

Congress  or  the  Untted  States. 

R.\dio-Television 
Correspondents'  Galleries. 
Was)iington,  DC.  January  10,  1962. 
memorandum   on   opening   of   the    unvsz — 

12  noon 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  McCor- 
MACK  and  Mr.  Deschler.  the  ceremonies  open- 
ing the  Hou.<;e  session  may  be  covered,  with 
certain  limitations.  The  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Radio-TV  Gallery  has  accepted 
these  ati  a  common  obligation  and  agreed 
there  will  be  no  television,  radio  or  film 
coverage  of  quorum  or  rollcalls. 

The  order  of  business  follows.  Coverage 
Is  permitted  except  In  Nos.  3,  5.  and  8. 

1.  (Twelve  noon)  Clerk  calls  House  to  or- 
der. 

2.  Clerk  reads  announcement  of  Speaker 
Raybum's  death. 
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3  Q'l.rum     ciU     .shall     not      be     rovered 
(Lights  and  mults  will  be  turned  off  ) 

4  Nominations  lor  Speaker. 

5  Rollcall  (If  demanded)  shall  not  be  cov- 
ered      (Lights  and  multa  turned  off  i 

6  Clerk   announces  result  of  vote 

7  Committee  named  to  escort  new  Speaker 
to  chair 

8  Committee  departs  to  escort  new 
Speaker  (Lights  and  mults  will  be  turned 
off   iinMl  committee  Is   ready   to  return  } 

9  Speaker   Is   escorted   Into   Chamber. 

10  Introduction   of  Speaker. 

11  Remarks   by    Speaker 

12  Oath  Is  administered  to  new  Sp.>aker 
IJ    Speaker  asks  Chaplain  to  offer  prayer 
14    When    the    Speaker    says:      The    Chair 

lays  before  the  House  the  foUowinR  •  Every- 
one starts  fading  out  pictures  and  audio 
(lights  and  mults  off  ) 

TelevlsKjn.  radio  and  re*-!  cuveraKe  will  end 
at  this  point  Lights  and  mults  will  be 
turned  off  The  House  will  remain  in  se.s-sion. 
so  all  equipment  must  be  obviously  out  of 
action 

The  responsibility  for  maintaining  the 
agreement  with  the  officers  of  the  House  rest 
wiLh  the  Gallery  Committee  All  concerned 
are  advised  that  the  committee  will  meet 
that  responsibility 


Mr  MEADER.  Mr  Speaker,  thi-s 
memorandum  seems  to  be  siRiuficant  be- 
cause it  appears  to  record  formal  permis- 
sion for  television,  radio,  and  photo- 
Rraphic  coverage  of  a  session  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Chamber 
of  the  House  and  to  authorize  coverage 
of  some  portions  of  the  House  proceed- 
ings and  prohibit  coverage  of  others. 

If  the  rules  of  the  House  authorize  tele- 
vision, radio,  and  photographic  coverage 
of  House  proceedings  or  portions  thereof 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Speaker,  it  can 
be  argued  that  the  rules  of  the  House. 
since  they  are  made  the  rules  of  com- 
mittees so  far  as  applicable  likewise 
authorize  television,  radio,  and  photo- 
graphic coverage  of  public  committee 
hearings  in  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The   second    matter   which   has   been 
called  to  my  attention  since  I  presented 
my  brief  to  the  Speaker  is  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Operations  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
of    the   House,   held   public    hearings    in 
Boston.  Mass.,  November  21  and  22.  1961. 
on   laws  relating   to  obsdpne   marter   in 
the  mails.     I  am  informed  that  the  fol- 
lowing   members    of    the    subcommittee, 
under   the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Pennsylvania  !  Mrs.  Grana- 
HAN  !      were  -  present-      Representatives 
DuLSKi,   Addabbo,   and    Daniels      I    am 
also  informed  that  also  presmi   at   the 
committee  hearings  or  at  least  a  part  of 
them  w»re  the  Acting  Speakrr    Mr    Mc  - 
CoRMACK     and    Repre.^entatives   ONeiil 
and  BuRKF. 

It  is  my  undfistandins,'  that  a  requt^t 
wa.>  made  to  permit  the  covtraye  of  this 
public  hearing  by  photography  and  UMe- 
vision.  and  that  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Mrs.  GIranahan.  called  at- 
tention to  the  presence  of  thf  Acting 
Speaker  at  the  hearing  and  sug«''sted 
that  thi.s  request  should  be  pa.'«.sed  upon 
by  h.m  The  Acting  Speak. -r.  Mr  Mc- 
CoRMA'K,  refu.sed.  saying  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  wa.s  in  charge 
of  the  hearing  and  dechnt-d  to  pa.s.s  u[)nn 
the  request,  whereupon  the  chairman. 
Mrs    Granahan,  stated  that  if  it  ua.s  up 


to  her.  she  would   allow   such  coverage 
and  did,  m  fact,  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  will  permit  me  to  inter- 
rupt him  for  the  record,  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  was  not  Acting 
Speaker  at  the  time  I  think  that  should 
be  shown  in  the  Record.  I  simply 
wanted  the  Record  to  show  that  fact  I 
know  my  f i  lend  from  Michigan  upprr- 
ciates  It 

Mr  MEADER  Because  of  the  fa- 
miliarity of  the  Speaker  with  my  views 
as  set  forth  in  the  brief  and  contained 
m  the  Congressional  Record  of  yester- 
day. I  do  r.ot  wish  to  discu.ss  the  public 
interest  or  the  applicable  rules  of  the 
House  or  precedents  at  length.  I  only 
wish  to  urge  that  the  last  7  years  have 
V.  itne.s,->ed  developmeiiLs,  notably  the 
adoption  ol  the  IXjyle  re.solutioii  govern- 
ing the  conduct  of  public  committee 
hearings  and  a  vast  increase  m  the  use 
of  tek'Vi.sinn  and  radio  for  news  coverage 
of  governmental  activities  and  to  f  xpre.ss 
the  hope  that  the  Speaker,  under  these 
circumstances,  will  be  able  to  interpret 
the  rules  of  the  House  so  a-s  to  allow  the 
American  public  the  use  of  these  mar- 
velous new  media  of  communication  m 
informing  t^lem.^elve.s  about  the  public 
busine.v^ 

The  SP1-;AKEP.  'I  he  i^enllenian  fiuin 
Michigan  Mr  MeaderI  was  kind  enough 
to  inform  me  by  letter  that  he  propo.sed 
to  prop<.)und  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
concerning  the  rights  of  committees  to 
permit  broadcasting,  telecasting,  and 
photographing  of  their  sessions 

Members  of  the  House  are  aware  that 
on  two  previous  occasions  parliamentary 
inquiries  were  addressed  to  Mr  Speaker 
Rayhurn  concerning  this  same  subiect 

On  February  25.  1952,  the  dislmguishtKi 
uentleman  from  Massachu.setls  I  Mr. 
MsRTi.N  ,  the  minority  leader  at  that 
time  f^rst  raised  by  way  of  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  the  question  which  the  gen- 
tlenian  from  Michigan  now  propounds. 
Again,  on  January  24,  1955,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michu'an  i  Mr  MeaderI 
brought  up  the  matter  for  further  clarifi- 
cation of  Speaker  Havburn's  first  opin- 
ion 

Mr  Rpe:iker  Rayburn  s  t\*o  opinions 
mav  be  found  in  the  Congre.ssional 
ElEcoRD.  volume  98  part  1  paue  1334.  and 
in  the  CoNGRE-ssiONAL  Record,  volume 
101.  part  1.  page  628. 

In  substance  what  the  then  Speaker 
decided  was  that  there  was  no  rule  of  the 
House  that  authorized  or  permitted  the 
committees  to  have  their  sessions  broad- 
ea.sl.  telecast  or  photographed 

Wh.at  happened  in  the  subcomnr.tlee 
m  B.>stun  is  certainly  no  precedent  be- 
cause I  was  neither  Acting  Spt^aker  nor 
."Speaker  pro  tempore  then  I  was.  with 
pleasure,  sitting  in  with  a  subcommittt-e 
of  one  of  the  committees  of  this  House 
to  listen  to  the  witnesses  and  to  show  by 
my  presence  my  interest  m  the  hearings 
they  were  holding  in  Boslc^n  at  that  time 
Certainly,  I  am  sure  that  everyoni- 
Aill  realize  there  was  no  authority  on  my 
part  to  act  at  that  time.  What  took 
place  then  was  a  matter  coming  within 
the  purvew  of  what  mu'ht  be  termed  the 
vacuum  caused  by  the  death  of  our  late 
belovi^-d  Sp<"aker. 


In  both  opinions  Mr.  Speaker  Rayburn 
ix>inted  out  that  it  was  a  matter  for  the 
House  lUself  to  determine  by  an  amend- 
ment of  Its  rules  if  it  intended  to  permit 
such  procedure 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  who 
have  not  read  Mr  Speaker  Rayburns  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  the  Chair  will  in- 
clude herewith  those  opinions  of  our  for- 
mer beloved  Speaker: 

THIVISINO  <1K  C'OMMITTXI  HeaHINGS 

(Remarks    of    Speaker    Rayburn    In    respon.'.o 
to   a    parllamertary    Inquiry    made    by    Mr 
Martin  of  M:\s.sachusetts.  on  February  25. 
1952   ICoNCRKssioNM    Rkcokd    vol    98    pt     1, 
pp    i:i:H   13:151  i 

Mr  Martin  of  M.i.s.s;icliusettR  Mr  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  prejxiund  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
rhe  Speaker  The  gentleman  will  stiite  it 
Mr  Martin  (jf  Ma.ssachusett*  Mr  Speaker, 
stvcral  davs  ago  the  Committee  on  Un- 
Anu-ncan  A(  Tivlties  called  a  me-tlng  to  hr 
hfld  111  Detroit  and.  I  understand,  voted  to 
have  those  hearings  t.'levlsed. 

I  now  u^,der^u»nd  that  the  televising  of 
tiie  hearings  has  been  canceled.  I  under- 
stand furtlier  that  the  Speaker,  In  whom  we 
all  have  great  coiifldencc  ha«  Uken  the  posi- 
tion he  has  the  authority  under  the  rules 
of  the  Hou.se  to  call  off  the  televising  of  the 
hearings 

I  also  understand  that  the  Speaker  Justifies 
Ills  decision  on  the  ground  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  oj)erate.s 
under  the  general  rules  of  the  House,  which 
,,!  course  is  true  The  general  rules  of  the 
Hou.se  give  the  Speaker  tlie  right  or  privilege 
,,r  pashlng  up*^)n  television,  radio,  or  anything 
photographic  as  far  as  t.ie  House  Is  con- 
•  erned  But      1      question.      Mr.      Speaker. 

%^hether    this    authority    would    apply    to    a 
hearing  held  m  Detroit. 

I  call  the  Si)eakers  attention  to  the  fact 
that  under  -section  319.  Secrecy  of  Committee 
i'roeedure.  there  Is  the  following  quotation 

It  Is  for  the  committee  to  determine.  In 
11. s  discretion,  whether  the  proceedings  ('f 
•he   c'.mmlttee   shall    be   open   or    not  " 

Krom  that  provision  under  section  319  It  is 
cle.irty  InipUed  that  the  committee  shall  be 
the  Judge  of  what  publicity  It  might  desire 
Furthermore,  in  my  opinion.  It  Is  more  of 
.m  authority  than  the  Speaker  could  assume 
under  the   general  rules  of   the  House 

I  e.ote  also  under  the  rule,  under  which. 
.IS  I  undersUind  it  the  order  to  prevent  the 
Detroit     television     was    given.    It    Is    stated 

that 

■TTie  ules  of  the  House  are  hereby  made 
the  rules  of  Us  standing  committees  so  far 
a.s  applicable 

I  Ijelieve  It  would  be  stretching  authority 
(•  ,1  sidorahlv  U)  sav  tliat  because  of  this  rule 
tlie  Speiiker  has  the  right  to  interpose  his 
,.*u  iM.wer  over  a  cmmlttee  as  to  its  own 
publicity  It  could.  I  am  afraid  to  admit  be 
\»,p11  argued  that  the  chairman  of  the  rom- 
eattee  arting  as  hf.id  might  have  the  au- 
thority 

May  I  ttl'o  call  attention  that  television 
was  used  bv  the  subtonunlttee  Investigating 
the  tax  sr.'itidals  the  Madden  select  com- 
nilitee  inveMlgatin^  the  atr.)Cllles  relatl\e 
to  the  KaT\n  ma.s.'iacre;  the  Hcbert  sub- 
.ominittee  in\  estig.itlng  the  armed  services 
procuremetifs  and  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  I'-elf  In  Invest igi-.tii-g  the 
Reds  in  Hollywootl  I:i  the  .Senate  there  ha.'- 
been  the  Kefauver  commiftee,  the  Atomic 
Knergy  Committee,  the  District  of  Columbia 
C  .mmlttee,  and  the  Ru.ssell  committee  Ml 
tho-.e  de(  isions  to  televise  were  made  by  the 
i.  ..nirnlttees  themselves. 

Mr  Speaker  lor  clarlMiatlon  of  the  rules 
and  so  th.it  *e  ni.iy  understand  what  mny 
be  expected  from  in  w  on.  I  bubrnit  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

.  •  »  •  • 

Ihe  Splaklr     1  he   Chair   Is  ready  to  rule 
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The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  as 
always,  has  been  kind  enough  to  Inform 
the  Chair  that  he  was  going  to  submit  thlB 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

It  Is  true  that  some  committees  and  some 
subcommittees  of  the  House  have  begun  the 
practice  of  having  their  hearings  and  their 
meetings  televised;  but  In  each  and  every 
In.stance  when  the  Chair  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  think  the 
rules  of  the  House  authorized  this,  each 
and  every  chairman  of  a  committee  or  sub- 
committee has  ceased  doing  so  at  that 
moment,  as  far  as  the  Chair  understands  at 
this  time. 

The  Chair  is  operating  under  the  rules  of 

the  House     One  of  the  rules  reads  as  follows: 

"The  rules  of  the  House  are  hereby  made 

the  rules  of  its  standing  committees  so  far 

as  applicable." 

There  is  no  authority,  and  as  far  sls  the 
Chair  knows,  there  la  no  rule  granting  the 
privilege  of  television  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Chair  Interprets  that  as 
applying  to  these  committees  or  subcom- 
mittees, whether  they  sit  in  Washington  or 
elsewhere.  As  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts says,  the  Chair,  whoever  is  the 
Speaker,  has  control  of  this  end  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  House  Office  Buildings. 
There  being  no  rule  with  reference  to  tele- 
vision or  radio,  the  Chair  Interprets  that  the 
rules  of  the  H.mse  shall  apply  to  the  com- 
mittees whether  they  sit  in  Washington  or 
outside  of  Wa.shlngton.  The  Chair  might 
Indulge  In  a  slight  amount  of  histrionics 
In  saying  that  If  committees  all  wanted  to 
be  televised,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to 
be  televised  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
In  the  Capitol  or  In  the  House  Office  Build- 
ings, why  they  would  probably  move  out  of 
town  and  think  that  they  would  escape  the 
rule,  or  make  a   rule  in   that  fashion. 

Mr  Martin  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  that  this  Is  a  twilight  zone  which 
has  not  been  clearly  defined  as  to  Just  what 
authority  the  Speaker  might  have,  and  I 
think  we  should  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  have  some  definite  rule  established. 
I  want  to  say,  U5o.  In  fairness  to  the  Speaker 
that  there  have  been  iristances — not  this 
partlcul.ir  one-  that  called  for  his  disap- 
proval of  broadcasting.  In  other  words  the 
decision  did  not  come  Just  upon  the  Detroit 
broadcast 

The  Speaker  In  every  Instance  the  Chair 
has  held  exactly  like  he  has  regarding  this 
proposed  he.irlng  In  Detroit. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts.  I  think  tele- 
vision and  broadcasting  are  here  to  stay  and 
will  probably  Increase  In  f>opularlty  as  the 
days  go  by  For  that  reason  we  should  have 
revision  of  the  rules  to  define  authority. 

The  Speaker  If  the  House  adopts  a  rule, 
the  Chair  will  abide  by  and  enforce  It,  like 
he  does  all  of  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives 

Mr  Rankin  Mr  Speaker,  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry 

The  Spij^ker.  The  gentleman  will  state  It. 

Mr.  Rankin.  In  order  to  do  that  we  would 
have  to  amend  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Tlie  Speaker    That  Is  correct. 


Teievi.sing  'nd  Broadcasting  or  Committee 
He.\rings 

I  Remark.*    of   Si^eaker    Rayburn    In   response 

to  a   parliamentary   Inquiry  made   by   Mr. 

Meader.  of  Michigan,  on  January  24.  1955 

I  CoNGRESSioNAt  Record,  vol.  101.  pt.  1.  pp. 

628  629  1  1 

The  SrE.\KER  For  what  purpose  does  the 
gentleman  from  Michlg.in  rise? 

Mr  Meader  I  desire  to  propound  a  p:trlla- 
mentary  Incjuiry,  Mr.  Spe  iker. 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  will  state  It. 

Mr.  Meader  With  the  84th  Congress  now 
organizing  its  committees.  It  seems  to  me 
important  to  have  a  clear  ruling  on  the  au- 
thority   of    committees    to    dissemlnpte    or 


permit  the  dissemination  of  news  of  their 
hearings  and  proceedings. 

By  way  of  background,  I  might  say  that 
this  question  was  raised  by  the  present 
minority  leader  in  the  82d  Congress  on  the 
25th  of  February  1952.  At  that  time  the 
Speaker  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  rules 
of  the  House  did  not  now  authorize  com- 
mittees to  permit  radio  and  television  cov- 
erage of  their  public  hearings.  I  should  like 
to  propound  that  senna  Inquiry  but  ask  for 
a  little  greater  clarification  as  to  Just  what 
news  coverage  Is  permissible  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  committee  public  hearings; 
whether  news  reporters  are  permitted  to  be 
present;  whether  photographers  taking  still 
pictures  are  permitted  to  be  present;  wheth- 
er motion  picture  cameras  for  newsreel  pur- 
poses with  sound  are  permitted  to  t)e  pres- 
ent: whether  live  radio  broadcasting  or  tele- 
casting or  recorded  radio  broadcasting  are 
permissible. 

The  Speaker.  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule 
and  also  make  a  statement.  Something 
along  the  same  line  was  propounded  to  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin] 
February  25,  1952. 

Rule  XI  of  the  House  provides  that  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  the  rules  of  the  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  so  far  as  applicable.  The 
Chair  does  not  think  anyone  would  contend 
that  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  is  au- 
thorized to  televise  its  proceedings  or  put 
them  on  the  radio.  The  Chair  held  at  that 
time  that  this  was  outside  of  the  rules  and 
also  held  in  response  to  another  Inquiry 
that  a  committee  sitting  outside  of  Wash- 
ington was  under  the  same  rules  as  a  com- 
mittee Inside  of  Washington,  and  the  Chair 
held  that  It  was  controlled  by  the  same 
rules. 

There  is  nothing  new  with  reference  to 
this,  because  the  same  rules  are  in  effect 
now  In  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
they  were  on  February  25.  1952,  and  until 
the  rules  are  changed,  which  would  have 
to  come  from  a  resolution  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  adopted  by  the 
House  changing  the  rules  of  the  House,  the 
Chair  still  thinks  that  It  Is  not  In  accordance 
with  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  Its  committees  to  televise  or  broad- 
cast hearings  or  actions  before  any  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  so  holds  and  will 
hold  unless  and  until  the  rules  of  the 
House  are  amended. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a   further  parliamentary   Inquiry. 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  will  state  it. 
Mr.  Hoftman  of  Michigan.  Perhaps  due  to 
my  lack  of  understanding  does  the  Chair 
then  hold  that  a  regular  standing  committee 
of  the  House  cannot  authorize  broadcasting 
eithfr  by  radio  or  television  of  its  hearings? 
The  SPI:.^KKs.  That  is  what  the  Chair  held 
in  1952  and  that  Is  what  the  Chair  holds 
In  1955. 

Mr.  Meader.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  will  state 
It. 

Mr.  Meadee.  Will  newsreel  cameras  be 
permitted  to  be  present  In  the  committee 
room  during  public  hearings? 

The  Speaker.  The  reply  Is  the  same.  It  Is 
the  same  as  television. 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

The   Speaker.     The  gentleman   will   state 

It. 

Mr.  Scott.  Would  the  Speaker  also  hold 
that  In  the  absence  of  any  rule  of  the  House 
on  this  subject  committees  shcnild  be  re- 
quired to  prohibit  the  taking  of  photographs 
before,  during,  or  after  any  committee  hear- 
ing if  the  Spanker  so  directed? 

The  ."SpE'KivR.  That  is  a  question  to  be 
d'  :■  ded  b\  the  committee.  The  present  oc- 
rup  mt    rf    the    chair    was    chairman    of    a 


committee  at  one  time.  When  the  photog- 
raphers came  In,  the  Chair  always  told  them 
they  could  take  pictures  of  the  committee 
or  anyone  in  the  room  they  wanted  to  until 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee  began. 
Then  they  were  asked  to  retire,  and  they 
always  did  retire. 

Mr.  Scott.  Is  It  a  correct  statement,  then, 
that  the  matter  of  photographs  before, 
during,  or  after  committee  hearings  is  in 
the  discretion  of  the  committee  chairman 
or  the  duly  designated  presiding  officer? 

The  Speaker.  The  Chair  would  hold  the 
photographs  could  be  taken  before  and  after 
the  proceedings,  but  not  during  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  aware, 
from  reading  the  Congressional  Record. 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules,  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  had  un- 
der consideration  House  Resolution  173, 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  MeaderI.  This  resolution  pro- 
posed an  amendment  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  to  permit  each  committee  to  de- 
termine whether  its  proceedings  should 
be  broadcast,  telecast,  or  photographed. 
It  was  reported  in  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
had  taken  adverse  action  on  reporting 
out  that  resolution. 

The  present  occupant  of  the  chair 
thinks  that  he  should  follow  precedent 
and  give  due  consideration  to  opinions  of 
former  Speakers.  The  Chair  thinks  that 
Mr.  Speaker  Raybum's  opinions  were 
well  considered  and  the  Chair  intends  to 
follow  those  opinions  until  such  time  as 
the  House,  by  its  own  action  in  amend- 
ing its  rules,  provides  for  a  different 
method  of  proceeding. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LOUIS  C. 
RABAUT.  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  LesinskiI  is  recognized  for  2 
hours. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
unpleasant  duty  to  announce  to  the 
House  the  passing  away  of  our  dearly 
beloved  friend  and  colleague  Louis  C. 
Rabaut  of  the  14th  District  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  the  deepest  re- 
gret that  I  stand  here  today  in  the  well 
of  the  House  to  eulogize  the  one  who  was 
my  closest  friend  in  Congress,  Louis  C. 
Rabaut.  In  all  sincerity  I  wish  it  were 
not  so  and  this  unpleasant  task  not 
placed  upon  me.  Although  I  recognize 
that  death  is  something  we  all  have  to 
face  at  one  time  or  another,  I  would 
rather  remember  the  individual  as  I 
knew  him  and  would  think  of  him  as 
just  being  away.  Of  course,  if  you  be- 
lieve in  the  hereafter,  this  is  so. 

I  knew  Mr.  Rabaut  for  many  years 
prior  to  my  being  in  Congress.  He  was  a 
close  friend  and  associate  of  my  father. 
They  had  mutual  understanding  and 
traveled  many  times  together  by  car  be- 
tween Detroit  and  Washington.  That 
was  when  travel  was  a  lot  harder  than 
it  is  today,  for  there  were  no  modern 
expressways  at  that  time. 

As  with  my  late  father,  Congressman 
Rabaut  and  I  struck  up  a  warm  friend- 
.•^iiip  in  spite  of  our  difference  in  age. 
The  .  eason  may  have  been  the  similarity 
in  our  philosophy  on  matters  pertaining 
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to  the  welfare  of  the  American  people, 
although,  as  the  Record  shows,  we  did 
not  always  agree  when  It  came  to  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

He  was  always  helpful  to  new  Mem- 
bers of  Cont;ress,  readily  givmir  them  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  House. 

He  was  a  man  admired  by  hi.s  people, 
loved  by  his  family,  and  respected  by 
his  pohLical  enemies.  He  had  no  real 
enermes.  for  it  was  impossible  Lo  be 
disrespectful  to  this  gentleman  amongst 
gentlemen .  for  that  he  was:  and  anyone 
who  oame  in  contact  with  his  warmnes.s 
immediately  lo&t  any  displea^sure  that 
may  have  existed. 

I  knew  Louis  to  be  a  pious  man.  He 
went  to  ma.ss  every  morninu'.  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  he  received  the 
sacrament  every  day.  His  piety  did  not, 
however,  blind  him  to  the  ^reed  of  uthfrs: 
and.  as  he  executed  his  duties  in  Con- 
gress, he  was  always  fair.  This  was  pos- 
sible only  because  of  his  mtense  desire  to 
know  all  the  ramifications  of  a  problem 
and  to  act  to  the  bett  intercat  of  all 
concerned. 

His  pa.^t  expeiitnce  as  a  builder  of 
homes  tauuht  him  the  importance  of 
values  realized  throui;h  ones  efforts. 
He  was  many  times  miffed  by  those  poli- 
ticians who  are  continuou.-«ly  attempt- 
ing to  behitle  the  role  of  a  Con^n.-oman. 
for  he  knew  that  under  our  type  of  gov- 
ernment the  people  of  this  country  have 
recourse  through  their  elected  officials. 
I  shall  miss  my  dearly  beloved  col- 
league, for.  althou:;h  to  me  h-^  may  b'-> 
just  away,  his  absence  will  bo  felt  by  all 
of  us  who  learned  to  respect  him  for 
the  many  qualities  that  made  him  a 
preat  man,  a  Kood  father,  and  an  ad- 
mired and  rL'i.pccted  Reprt-sentative  in 
Congress. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  .should 
like  U3  have  inserted  in  the  Kecokd  Mr. 
Rabact  s  official  biography  and  the  text 
of  the  address  by  the  Reverend  Marshall 
L.  Lochbiler.  rector  of  the  University  of 
Detroit,  cifter  the  .'^olemn  requiem  mass 
for  Mr.  Rabaut  in  SS.  Piter  and  Paul's 
Church,  Detroit.  Mich  ,  on  Thursday. 
November  16,  1501; 

Louis  CH.\RLrs  Rab.wt.  I>inocrat  (lawyer) 
of  Grosse  Pulnle  Purk,  Mich  ;  wris  born  In 
Detroit,  Mich  .  Deceml)er  5.  I88i^.  sen  of 
Louis  A  and  C'..ir;i  Len.au  i  Held  i  Rabaut. 
attencUHl  a  pnrochlul  school;  A  B  detcree  1909. 
Detroit  f.  .'.lego:  IL  B  decree  1912.  Detroit 
Colleeie  of  I.tw;  MA  desjree  1912.  University 
of  Detroit,  .admitted  t.i  the  bar.  1912:  mar- 
ried Stell.i  M  Pet/,  of  Detroit,  and  they  have 
three  sons  and  six  dautjhters— Rev  Francis 
Dermott  (SJ  ).  Marie  Celeste  (Sister  Mary 
Palmyre.  I  H.M  ).  Lculs  III.  Mary  Jane  i  Mrs. 
Aut;u<t  Amato) ,  Vincent.  Carolyn  Marie  i  Mrs 
Jules  DePorre).  J'  an  Marie  i  Mrs  John  Bar- 
rett i  Stolla  Marie  (Sister  Stella  Mans, 
IHMi  and  Martha  Mary  (Sister  Martha 
Mar!t».  I  H  .M  >:  19J5.  t'Uest  of  the  Philippine 
aovernment  at  tlie  ;nau>;uration  of  the  Com- 
monwealth; 1936,  received  a  special  citation 
from  tli^  Veteran.s  of  F'.Tel-^n  Wars.  Michigan 
Department,  fur  service  as  chalm^an  of  tho 
Michigan  congresslnnal  committee  which 
obtained  the  estabUshmei.t  of  veterans' 
facilities  in  Michigan,  1U39.  delegate  lo  the 
Interparhament.try  Union  nt  Oslo.  Norway, 
and  Inspected  the  'C  S.  Foreign  Service  offices 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries;  1941,  chair- 
man of  the  first  official  conttrL-sslonal  com- 
mittee   tu   S<,uth    a::d    Central    America    in- 


BpectlnR  Foreli^n  .Service  ofTlces  and  studying 
efTects  of  the  cul'ural  relations  proRram  In  17 
countries,    seeking    the    unification    of     the 
countrle."!   of    the    Western    Hemisphere   prior 
to    the    entrance    of    the    United    Statea    In 
World  W.ir  II,    1944,  received   aiinu.il   award 
of   the    International    Economic   Council    for 
outst.indini?   devotion    to    world    trade;    1945. 
at  the  Invitation  of   the   Secretary   of   State. 
Edward  R    St^ttinlus.  Jr  .  headed  a  congres- 
Blonal  t^roup  on  an  inspection  of  the  Foreign 
Servve    establL'^hments    and    other     Federal 
actlvitle.s  in  On  at  Britain  and  ceruUn  coun- 
tries of  Fliirope;   1948  to  1952.  one  of  six  mcm- 
b<'rs  of  the  Commi-s.-lon  "n  Renovati  ^-n  of  the 
Executive    Maitfion     (reconstruction    of    the 
White   House),    19r>4.  author  of  the   amend- 
ment   inserting   the   words   "under   G<xl'    in 
the  Plcdse  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flair  of  the 
United   States   of   America;    conducted    cere- 
monies paylni?  tribute  to  the  American   flag 
for  the  first  time  in  tlic  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Flag  D.'V.  June   14.   195.i.   when   the 
song.  -Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag,"  was 
born   under    the  Capitol   dome;    successfully 
advocated    the    acceptance    by    Congress    of 
funds   from   ASCAP  to   press   the   record    for 
the  music  and  song  of  the  -Pledge  of  Alle- 
g'ance  to  the  Flag'  for  distribution  by  Con- 
gress  to   the  conimuiilcatlon   outlet.s   of    the 
Nation     author  of   the   leglsUtum   placing   >i 
cancellHtlon  m.ark  on   mnll   u.sing  the   words 
••prnv  for  peace"  for  which  in  I9.'J6  he  received 
an   award   from    the   Catholic   War   Veterans. 
Department  of  Michigan,    'in   rocot-nition   of 
unswerving  devotion    U>  Gcxl   and  country." 
and    from    the    Daughters    of    the    American 
Revolution   the   Award   of   Merit     "In   grate- 
ful acknowledgment  and  sincere  appreciation 
of  out^.tandlng  services  and   worthy   accom- 
plishments   for    the    protectl<in   of   our    con- 
stitutional Republic ';  and  in  1957  the  George 
Washington     Honor     Med.il     fr-m     Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  with  li-.scrintlim 
"for    outstanding    achievement    In    bringing 
alx.ut  a  better  understanding  of  the  Ameri- 
can  w<»y  of  life";    elected    to  the  74th.   75th. 
76th.    77th,    78th.    79th,    81st,   82d    83d,    84th, 
85th.  86th.  87th  Congresses,    member  cf   the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


AnORESS  AT  THE  FtNCR^L  M^SS  OF  THF  HON- 
ORABLE Lovis  C.  R.ABAi  T.  Member  or 
Congress 

We  have  come  to  Saints  Peter  and  Paul's 
this  morning,  the  venerable  church  in  which 
Congressman  RABAfT  worshipped  fur  so  many 
years,    in   which   he    was   married,   in    whose 
choir  he  so  often  sang,  and   in  which.  Just 
a    few    months    ago.    he    observed    the    50th 
aiiUivers.iry  of  his  very   happy   marriage,   to 
pay   a   Anal   tribute   of  honor    to   a   man  we 
Itnew  and  loved,  a  distinguished  citizen  and 
an  esteemed  Memt)er  of  Congress.    With  his 
family,  his  numerous  friend.i  and  aBs<jciates. 
we  deeply  mourn  his  loss.    On  this  sad  ot-ca- 
Blon.    we   extend   our    sincere   and    pruverful 
sympathy  to  his  bereaved  wife,  his  devoted 
sons  and  daughters,  uiid  the  members  uf  his 
f.imlly.     In  liie  presence  of  deiith,  the  events 
that  circumscribe  our  daily  lives  lose  tiieir 
compelling  and  preemptive  lntere..t.  .ind  we 
begin  to  explore  unsounded  levels  of  personal 
identity,  fundamental  levels  of  deeply  pur- 
poseful  reality.     Wc*  ask  ourselves;    what   Is 
life''    What  is  its  ultimate  purpose?    Whither 
l.s  the  reaseless  activity  of  our  lives  carrying 
us.      Unless   we    know    and    understand    the 
mean.ng  of  life,  its  ultimate  purpose,  wc  can- 
not map  out  for  ourselves  a  program  of  life, 
chart  our  course  through  life  correctly,  em- 
ploy our  energies  and  use  our  time  wisely 
For  some,  life  h.\s  no  meaning.    Ll»:e  Mac- 
beth,     life    is    a   Ule   tuld   by    an   Id.ot.   full 
of    sound    and    fnrrv.    signifying    nothing" 
Often   enough,   they  are   people   whose   past 
conduct  gives  them  re^ison  for  dreading  the 
Judgm.cnt  of  a  life  after  death.     For  others, 
the  meaning  of  life.  Its  ultimate  purpose.  Is 
the  attalr.n:ent  of  wraith,  t  e  .  material  pos- 
s-sston.s.    For  others.  It  is  pr^t'ge,  excellence 


In  some  field  of  human  endeavor,  either 
physic. il.  intellectual,  or  artistic.  For  sllU 
others,  the  all-absorbing  purpose  of  life  Ls 
something  lower  In  the  scale  of  human 
values:  some  form  of  sense-gratification 
Men  and  women  who  look  for  the  fulQll- 
nient  of  their  dreams  In  these  material  goals 
find  only  parii  il  or  Incomplete  fulfillment, 
often  enougti  utter  dlslllualonment.  Under 
the  Impact  of  dearh  and  In  tlie  light  of  that 
wisdom  wluch  the  shocking  experience  o; 
death  uncovers,  such  goals,  as  the  final  pur- 
pose of  life,  are  meaningless 

Mans  true  goal,  his  master  value.  t*3  which 
lie  relates  and  subordinates,  all  material 
goals,  must  take  into  account  his  true  n.i- 
ture.  the  faculties  that  distinguish  him  and 
set  him  apart  fr  .m  ail  other  things,  animate 
and  Inanimate,  namely  his  lntclle<t  and  will 
His  Intellect  Is  made  for  the  attainment  of 
truth,  and  his  will  for  the  attainment  of 
go.dne.ss  They  will  find  their  f)erfectlon. 
their  fuinilment  only  In  the  attainment  of 
perfect  and  absolute  truth  and  goodness 
But  pcrr«>ct  and  absolute  truth  and  go«idnes.s 
are  found  only  In  God.  Man.  therefore,  will 
f.rid  the  perfection  of  hts  being  (-nly  In  G(xl 
M.iii  will  find  the  meaning  of  lite  and  Its 
ultima'e   purpose   in   his  return  t*)  CukI. 

It   was   tills   true   concept  of  the   meaning 
of    life    and    Its    ultimate    purpose,    and    the 
full  realiz;itlon  and  the  practical  working  out 
of   this  truth   in  his  life,  that  gave  to  Con- 
gressman liABAiT  s  life  Its  nnest  distinction 
that  made  It  pos.vlble  for  him  to  accomplish 
so  much  good  and  of  such  permanent  value 
In  the  best  Interest  of  his  family,  his  church 
a:id  m  the  Nation  at  large.     It  gave  correct 
direction     and     sound     motivation     to     his 
boundless  energy  and  surpasfclng  Uilent."      It 
Implemented  his  tremendous  enthu.siasm      It 
iniluef.ccd  the  c.nvlcMons  he  so  tlrmly  held 
and    the    nplril..ns    he    so    forthrU'htly    and 
fearless!,-   expressed,   both   In   private   and    in 
public  life      Like  Interwoven  strands  of  gold, 
it   highlighted   his   labors  and  activities,  en- 
richetl    his   complex    and    diversified    human 
relation.'^hlps    strengthened  his  commitment 
t.)  make  this  world  a  better,  finer,  and  hap- 
pier p!,ice  in  which  to  live,  especially  In  his 
repeated  and  determined  efforts  to  alleviate 
poverty  ar.d  hum.m  misery,  .so  often  Indvi'-ed 
by  mans  Inhumanity  to  man.     It  made  him 
a    man    of    unswerving    principle,    one    wh  > 
nc'.er  could  be  l:iflueiiced  by  expediency  nnr 
swayed    by    the    shifting    winds    of    ptitali'' 
opinion      Abo'.e  all.  It  made  him   a  man  of 
u;.questlotied  integrity. 

This  purposeful  concept  of  the  meanit.g 
of  life  was  born  of  right  reason  r.iumlncU 
by  faith  a  faith  that  was  confirmed  In  con- 
tent and  buttres-^ed  In  sanction  through  the 
fumiling  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  a  faith 
that  divinely  oriented  men's  lives  through 
imnuit.able  and  oiijectlve  prlncipl'^  of  hu- 
Di.'tn  Ciiiiduct. 

Renown  and  distinction  came  to  Congres-^- 
man  RABAtT  in  generous  mea.siire  throughout 
a  lo:.g  and  useful  life,  but  In  reaching  for 
these  legitimate  honors  he  never  betrayed 
God's  master  plan,  careful,  as  he  wa.s.  always 
to  subordinate  his  dos.res,  his  plans  and 
ambitions  to  the  gre:\test  achievement  of 
life  the  salvation  of  his  soul  and  the  .souls 
of  those  who  came  within  the  ambit  of  hi.s 
Influence  and  responslbiUt v.  He  knew  that 
one  day  he  would  be  called  upon  to  give  an 
exact  accounting  of  his  stewardship. 

Congrc'^.'^man  PvAP.AfT  bequeathed  the  cle;\r 
vision  and  full  vigor  of  his  faith  and  his 
confl  Jetice  in  God's  plan  to  posterity.  es[>e- 
cially  Ui  the  members  of  his  family  all  of 
whom  he  loved  so  dearly.  The  richness  of 
this  inheritance  is  reflected  In  their  lives, 
more  anpnrentlv.  perhaps.  In  the  lives  of 
those  of  his  children  who  embraced  the  re- 
ligious life,  one  of  whom,  a  Jesuit  priest,  is 
othciatlnc  this  ni  ..•-iiing  at  his  fathers  fu- 
neral M.iNS.  Thro.igh  these  dedicated  lives, 
tho  spirit  of  Congre.^-sman  Rabaut  will  live 
o:i.  be  peri)c*.uated  in  the  purposeful  living 


and  God-centered  lives  of  countless  other 
souls  touched  by  their  influence  and  minis- 
trations. 

Congressman  Rabaut  accompllahed  so 
much  and  of  such  permanent  value  In  this 
life  because  he  kept  his  vision  of  eternity 
clear  and  certain,  always  in  perfect  focus. 
As  a  devout  Christian,  he  saw  In  the  truth 
of  Christ's  resurrection  a  symbol  and  a 
promise  of  his  own  immortality — that  death 
was  not  the  end  of  the  road  but  the  gateway 
t.o  eternal  life.  There  was  hope  In  hU  heart 
and  a  ready  song  on  his  lips  because  he  was 
certain  that  the  Son  of  Ood  would  keep  Hla 
promise,  the  promise  that  Is  repeated  In 
every  requiem  Mass.  that  waa  repeated  In 
the  funeral  Mass  thU  morning:  "I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life:  he  that  belleveth 
in  Me,  even  though  he  be  dead,  shall  live; 
and  all  who  live  and  believe  In  Me  shall  not 
experience  death  forever." 

Congressman  Rabaut  haa  pasesd  through 
the  somber  shadows  of  death,  to  glimpse  the 
brightness  of  eternal  day.  Faith  has  yielded 
to  knowledge.  The  happiness  that  his  good 
deeds  have  merited,  the  grandeur  and  rich- 
ness of*  the  reward  awaiting  him.  is  over- 
]x>wering.  beyond  human  reckoning  or  de- 
scription. Saint  Paul  said  of  his  swift  and 
fleeting  vision  of  heaven:  "Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  Into 
the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  what  God  has 
prepared  for  those  who  love  Him."  In  the 
spirit  of  the  church  in  which  Congressman 
Rabaut  worshiped  and  to  whose  truths  he 
so  completely  and  loyally  subscribed,  may  I 
suggest  a  prayerful  remembrance  of  his  soul, 
that.  If  perchance  In  the  Judgment  of  God 
his  soul  has  need  of  further  purification, 
through  our  prayers  and  suffrages,  he  may 
more  quickly  come  Into  the  full  poesesslon 
of  his  Inheritance,  his  divine  and  eternal  liv- 
ing with  Christ  in  Ood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  wish  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Martin  ] .  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
[Mr.  Passman],  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall],  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  KLUczirNSKi] ,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Brien], 
and   the   gentlewoman   from   Arkansas 

[Mrs.  NORRELL]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  death  of  our  good 
friend,  Louis  Rabaut,  this  House  lost  one 
of  its  ablest  and  most  dedicated  Mem- 
bers. His  death  was  undoubtedly  has- 
tened because  of  his  keen  devotion  and 
arduous  work  for  his  district,  the  State 
of  Michigan,  and  the  Nation.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
he  gave  unstintlngly  of  his  fine  talents 
to  advance  the  work  of  the  Congress. 
He  never  avoided  any  task,  no  matter 
how  much  effort  it  required.  This  char- 
acteristic was  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  great  amount  of  time  and  effort  he 
devoted  to  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

He  was  a  real  patriot  and  much  of  his 
great  talents  and  endeavors  were  de- 
voted to  patriotic  causes.  He  was  also 
a  deeply  religious  man  and  will  be  re- 
membered for  his  successful  crusade  to 
add  the  words  "under  Gkxl"  to  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag. 

Lotns  Rabaut  was  a  kind  and  consid- 
erate friend.  He  was  an  outstanding 
Member  of  this  body.  Those  of  us  who 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
over  a  long  span  of  years  feel  his  death 
as  a  real  personal  loss. 

My  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
his  fine  family. 


Mr.   PASSMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,   geo- 
graphically, Grosse  Pointe  Park,  Mich.— 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  late  beloved 
Lotns  C.  Rabaut — sind  Morj-oe,  La. — my 
own  place  of  residence — are  many  miles 
apart.    Economically  and  politically,  as 
well  as  in  numerous  other  respects,  the 
14th  Congressional  District  of  Michigan, 
which   Louis   Rabaut   served   with   dis- 
tinction through  a  full  quarter  century, 
and  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Louisiana,  which  I  have  had  the  honor 
and  privilege  of  representing  in  the  Con- 
gress since  January  of  1947,  differ  vastly. 
But  I  would  say  on  this  occasion  that, 
despite  these  diverse  interests,  through- 
out  the   past    15    years    I    enjoyed   no 
friendlier  personal  relationship,  and  no 
more  productive  working  association  in 
the  Congress,  than  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune  to   have   experienced   with  Louis 
Rabaut.     Particularly,  this  outstanding 
patriot  and  statesman,   who  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  Appropriations,  was  especially 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  flood 
control  and  related  matters  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  Valley— which  is  the 
drainageway  to  the  sea  of  almost  half 
of  the  whole  of  America — and  his  con- 
tributions in  solving  many  of  these  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  in  endeavoring  to  deal 
as  effectively  as  possible  with  all  of  them, 
were  of  immense  value  to  this  great  area 
and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.    For  these 
efforts  and  accomplishments  6n  the  part 
of  Louis  Rabaut,  I,  myself,  have  an  en- 
during debt  of  gratitude. 

I  wish  also  to  note  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  limited  few  of  us  indeed 
succeed  so  worthily  and  so  well  as  did 
our  late  colleague — to  whose  memory  we 
join  today  in  paying  tribute — in  fulfill- 
ing his  responsibilities  and  discharging 
his  duties  to  God  and  country.  Our  Na- 
tion, his  State  and  district,  and  the  In- 
dividuals who  were  associated  with  him 
along  the  way,  have  been  the  richer, 
fuller,  better  because  of  him. 

I  am  incapable  of  words  to  express 
adequately  the  measure  and  depth  of  my 
respect  and  esteem  for  our  late  friend 
and  his  great  works,  or  my  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  at  his  passing.  Therefore,  I 
shall  conclude  my  remarks  here  by  con- 
veying my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  be- 
reaved family  of  this  faithful  and  de- 
voted husband,  father,  and  grandfather. 
May  they  be  sustained  by  the  cherished 
memory  of  his  good  and  useful  life  and 
by  their  deep  and  abiding  Christian  faith 
that  his  immortal  soul  is  at  peace  with 
his  God. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  in  Congress  pay  tribute 
today  to  Louis  C.  Rabaut,  who  served  his 
people  and  his  Nation  ably  and  patrioti- 
cally as  a  Member  of  Congress  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

The  good  which  he  has  rendered,  the 
benefits  which  he  has  bestowed,  the  ideals 
which  he  has  nurtured  will  live  on  as  an 
undying  memory  in  our  minds  and  in  our 
hearts.  As  a  friend,  he  was  faithful;  as 
a  colleague,  he  was  conscientious:  we 
could  not  ask  for  more. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  work  with  him 
on  matters  which  showed  his  undying 
devotion  to  the  national  well-being.  As 
a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 


he  was  always  willing  to  look  for  a  way 
to  make  this  a  better  nation  by  improv- 
ing where  improvements  were  needed. 
His  service  to  this  Nation  and  its  peo- 
ple, and  to  his  district  and  its  people,  can 
make  us  proud  of  our  representative 
form  of  government. 

In  losing  Louis  C.  Rabaut.  this  House 
has  lost  a  friend  and  benefactor.  But 
now  he  serves  in  a  higher  House,  and 
peace  be  with  him.  To  his  family,  let  it 
be  known  that  his  was  a  fruitful  and 
productive  life  for  which  they  may  be 
very  proud.  I  extend  to  them  every  sym- 
pathy in  their  loss. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
untimely  passing  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan,  the  Honorable 
Louis  Charles  Rabaut  leaves  us  sad  and 
depressed.    We  will  miss  him. 

Lou  was  a  kind  and  considerate  man. 
He  was  a  hard  worker  and  a  real  fighter 
for  fairness  and  justice.  He  was  an  able 
and  efficient  public  servant  and  during 
his  many  years  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  he  left  an  imprint 
that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  on  November  12, 
1961.  when  I  was  called  upon  to  make  a 
speech  at  a  banquet  honoring  our  former 
colleague,  who  served  11  years  in  Con- 
gress, and  one  of  my  best  friends,  now  a 
Federal  judge.  Thaddeus  M.  Machrowicz. 
to  an  overflow  crowd  of  over  1.000  peo- 
ple at  Hamtramck,  Mich.,  that  I  said 
we  were  very  happy  and  proud  our 
prayers  made  it  possible  that  with  us  that 
night  we  had  the  dean  of  the  Michigan 
delegation  in  Congress,  Lou  Rabaut  who 
had  served  25  years  in  Congress  repre- 
senting the  16th  District  of  Michigan. 

Ten  minutes  after  concluding  my  re- 
marks, Lou  was  called  on  by  the  master 
of  ceremonies  and  he  started  by  saying: 
"Reverend  Fathers,  honored  guests,  as 
dean  of  the  Democratic  delegation  of 
Michigan — "  and  then  he  hesitated, 
stopped,  and  fell  to  the  floor.  He  was 
rushed  to  the  hospital  where  he  died. 

Lou  Rabaut  was  the  author  of  amend- 
ment inserting  the  words  "under  God" 
in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  He 
conducted  ceremonies  paying  tribute  to 
the  American  flag  for  the  first  time  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Flag 
Day.  June  14,  1955,  when  the  song 
"Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag"  was 
born  under  the  Capitol  Dome,  and  he 
brought  about  the  acceptance  by  Con- 
gress of  funds  from  ASCAP  to  press 
the  record  for  the  music  and  song  of  the 
"Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag."  He 
also  had  caused  the  distribution  by  Con- 
gress of  the  new  allegiance  oath  to  the 
communication  outlets  of  the  Nation. 
He  was  author  of  the  legislation  placing 
a  cancellation  mark  on  mail  using  the 
words  "pray  fer  peace,"  for  which,  in 
1956.  he  received  an  award  from  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans.  Department  of 
Michigan,  in  recognition  of  unswerving 
devotion  to  Ood  and  country;  and  from 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, the  Award  of  Merit. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  world 
is  better  because  Lou  Rabaut  lived  with 
and  amongst  us. 

To  his  devoted  wife  and  family.  Mrs. 
Kluczynski  and  I  extend  our  sincere 
sympathy  and  we  pray  the  Lord  that 
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Lou  will  rest  in  peace  and  that  those  who 
are  dear  to  hun  may  have  the  strength 
to  bear  their  great  loss. 

Mrs.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  our  colleague.  Louis  Rabaut. 

It  wa.s  with  sorrow  that  I  learned  of 
his  death.  For  many  years  he  and  my 
husband,  the  late  Congressman  W.  F. 
Norrell,  had  worked  together  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  they  shared 
a  warm  friendship  in  their  dedication  to 
duty  as  servants  of  the  people.  I  know 
that  Louis'  colleagues  on  the  committee 
will  feel  d^eplv  the  loss  of  his  counsel, 
and  that  all  of  us  will  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  his  fellowship  with  us. 

My    understanding    sympathy    is    ex- 
tended to  his  widow  and  children. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to   the   gentleman   from   Virginia    [Mr. 

Gary  I. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  payins  the  last  sad 
tribute  of  respect  to  our  beloved  friend. 
Louis  Rabaut.  He  was  a  genial  soul  who 
loved  his  fellowman.  Never  did  he  let  an 
opportumty  pass  by  to  help  a  fellow 
Member.  With  joy  in  his  heart  and  a 
smile  on  his  face  he  graced  practically 
every  social  occasion  with  a  song.  He 
loved  to  sing  and  audiences  w  elcomed  his 

voice.  , 

It  was  by  no  means  all  song  and 
laughter,  however,  with  this  lighthcarted 
bard.  Having  served  with  him  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  can  attest 
his  devotion  to  duty  and  his  dedication 
to  public  service.  He  represented  his  dis- 
trict. State  and  Nation  well.  His  long 
and  distinguished  record  have  earned 
for  him  the  encomium  "Well  done  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant"  and  to  him 
we  give  praise  and  honor  today  while 
expressing  to  the  family,  which  he  so 
dearly  loved,  our  heartfelt  .sympathy  m 
their  bereavement. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to   the  uentlemaii  from   Michigan   [Mr. 

OTi.^R.v : 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
SpeakiT,  I  share  the  feelini,'  of  trrmen- 
dou.s  loss  felt  by  Members  of  this  House 
and  particularly  those  of  us  from  the 
State  of  Michman  upon  the  death  of 
our  beloved  colleague.  Louis  Rabaut. 

Louis  Rabaut  was  a  good  friend,  an 
able  and  dedicated  legislator,  a  devoted 
husband  and  father,  and  an  outstanding,' 
citi/en. 

As  a  newer  Member  of  the  Con.,'ress.  I 
have  been  immeasurably  helped  by  his 
encouras<iment,  .-support  and  wise  coun- 
sel. 

Lori.s  Rabaut  took  a  deep  and  sincere 
interest  in  the  needs  and  problems  of  his 
fellow  man.  whether  he  be  friend,  col- 
leai^ue,  constituent,  or  indeed,  any  citi- 
zen, even  if  unknown  to  him,  who  sought 
his  help  or  whose  life  was  touched  by  his 
kindness  and  charity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  miss  Louis  Rabkut 
very  much.  All  those  who  knew  him  or 
his  work  must  share  our  sense  of  loss. 
I  extend  my  deep  sympathy  to  Louis 
Rabaut  s  family,  his  friends  and  his  con- 
stituents 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield .' 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  an 
historic  Chamber;  it  is  crowded  with  the 
memories  of  great  men  and  great  deeds — 
the  arbitrament  of  great  issues. 

It  is  crowded  with  the  memories  of 
great  fnend^-hips  Our  late  colleague 
from  Michigan,  Louis  Charles  Rahaut, 
had  his  part  in  both.  He  was  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  eeiilury  the  fi  U'lid  of 
every  man  here 

In  an  ancient  manuscript,  afttr  an 
enumeration  of  the  virtues,  we  are  told 
that  the  greatest  of  all  is  love.  Ix)uis 
Rabaut  s  life  was  an  exemplification  of 
the  truth  of  that  admonition. 

He  loved  people.  He  loved  the  House 
and  the  Members  of  the  House.  He 
loved  his  work.  He  loved  the  children 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  His  heart 
was  always  touched  by  the  thought  that 
the  committee  under  hi.s  jurisdiction,  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  udnunistenng 
the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
might  not  provide  for  the  children. 

He  rendered  many  notable  services 
which  went  unoboervtd.  Wlien  we  had 
the  first  meetmg  of  the  Commission  to 
rebuild  the  White  House.  Mr.  Rabaut 
who  was  a  builder,  and  whose  familiarity 
with  the  many  problems  involved,  was 
obviously  superior  to  many  of  the  archi- 
tects and  engineers  \^ho  were  cor.sulled 
that  he  was  unmediately  made  a  member 
of  the  Commission  and  had  more  to  do 
with  the  rebuilding,'  of  the  While  House 
than  any  one  connecU^d  with  it  His 
name  is  in.'^cnbed  m  the  bron/e  and 
^•ranite  of  this  great  building  belont;ing 
to  the  people,  and  so  intimately  con- 
nectetl  with  every  President  who  has 
lived  there  since  Adams  and  who  will  be 
associated  with  it.  we  tru-st,  for  all  lime 

to  com«^. 

Lours  Rabaut  was  a  deeply  religious 
man.  His  daily  life  was  a  quiet  unob- 
trusive advocacy  of  his  f  aiUi.  He  w  as  an 
everlivin-,'  and  convincing  emls^ary  of 
his  Lord.  He  gave  to  the  Si.->lerhix>ds  of 
his  Church  tlree  wonderful  dau;4ht<.TS 
He  gave  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Cliurch 
a  stalwart  son.  and  he  gave  lo  the  world 
30  grandchildren  who  were  his  pnJe  and 

joy. 

The  night  is  not  forever. 

The  sun  goes  down  to  rise  upon  a  new 
and  more  glorious  day. 

Mr,  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr 
Ford  i . 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew 
Louis  R\baut  intimately  for  over  l;i 
years.  Our  a-s.^ocialion  for  the  last  11 
year.s  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tnr.s  was  one  that  I  shall  never  for<-'et. 
The  first  2  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  I  served  on 
a  sulx-ommi'tee  under  the  actin-  chair- 
man^^hip  of  louis  Rabaut.  It  v'.as  the 
committee  that  then  had  juri.-.diction 
over  all  appropriations  for  the  Army 
Corp.s  of  Engineers  and  some  related 
agencies.  This  was  dunnt;  the  Korean 
war.  and  under  Louis  Rabauts  w.i>e  and 
firm  L'uidance  that  committee  did  an 
excellent  job.  Tho.se  of  us  who  were  new 
to  the  committee  will  forever  be  grate- 
ful for  his  helpful  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance. I  learned  tremendou.-.ly  from 
Louis  on  how  lo  approach  appiopriation 
problems;  the  intricacies  and  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Federal  bud;;et.     I  am  cer- 


tain that  if  our  former  colleague.  CJkn 
Davis  of  Wisconsin,  were  here,  he  would 
reemphasize  what  I  have  said  about  the 
2  years  that  we  spent  on  that  subcom- 
mittee, as  a  colleague  of  Louis  Rabaut. 

In  addition,  may  I  say  that  those  of 
us  from  Michigan  who  served  with  Louis 
have  always  respected  his  judgment  and 
his  views.  He  was  a  cooperative  member 
of  our  Michigan  delegation.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve the  Members  of  this  body  have  lost 
a  wonderful  and  valuable  friend.  Those 
of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tioiii  Will  badly  miss  him  in  the  monllis 
and  years  ahead.  The  citizens  of  Michi- 
gan, in  the  passing  of  Louis  Rabaut.  have 
lost  a  fine,  good,  and  constructive  citizen. 
We  must  accept  the  fact  that  Louis  is 
Mone.  but  his  memory  will  live  forever. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr  OBRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Sp<'aker, 
tlie  untimely  death  of  our  esteemed  col- 
leai;ue.  Hon  Louis  C.  Rabaut,  who  rep- 
resented the  14th  Cong i-e SSI onal  District 
of  Michigan  so  ably  over  the  years,  was 
a  .•^addenint;  blow  to  his  friends  and  col- 
lea"ues  who  held  him  so  high  m  then 
esteem 

Sham,  false  piide,  and  deceit  were 
abhorrent  to  him;  humility,  sincerity 
and  understanding  of  the  little  man.s 
piwbli  :p.'<  were  his  native  endowments 
He  underwent  trying  and  confining  ill- 
nesses with  courage,  and  triumphed  over 
them;  and  in  the  fleeting  seconds  when 
he  mast  liave  recognized  the  approach 
of  death,  we  can  visualize  that  he  met 
death  fearlessly  and  with  confidence  in 
the  Hereafter  for  which  he  struggled  on 
this  earth. 

To  his  widow  and  his  family— many 
(if  whom  are  deep  in  relit;ious  vocations— 
we  offer  our  sympathy,  and  we  know  that 
the  spirit  of  Louis  C.  Rabaut  will  abide 
in  our  hearts  to  help  us  and  guide  us  in 
our  congressional  deliberations. 

Mr.  I.ESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan 
[Mrs  Griffiths: 

Mrs  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  lo  extend  my  sympatliy  to  the 
lamilv  of  Louis  Rabaut  at  his  passwig. 
but  I  would  like  to  turn  from  this  sadness 
lo  speak  of  Ix)Uis  Rabaut  m  a  dillerent 
vein  Louis  Rabaut  was  not  only  a  kind 
man.  a  good  Congressman  and  a  religiou.s 
man:  Louis  Rabaut  was  a  joyous  man 
He  lived  m  jo.\  all  the  days  of  hi.s  life  and 
he  died  praisiiu:  his  fellow  men  It  was 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  to  thas  C(n- 
gress  and  lo  have  Lotns  Rabaut  give  me 
advice  on  how  to  be  a  Congresswoman 
I  appreciated  it.  I  appreciated  all  the 
days  I  sat  beside  him  on  this  floor  and 
listened  to  his  counsel.  I  appreciated 
the  fact  that  he  exi)laincd  to  me  the  par- 
liamentary maneuvers,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  him  fur  the  little  jokes  he  told  me 
about  his  family:  for  the  pleasure  witli 
which  he  spoke  of  his  grandchildren;  for 
the  .ureal  tribute.s  he  paid  to  Mrs.  Ra- 
baut: for  the  kindness  with  which  he 
si>oke  of  cveiy  person  who  was  in  this 

House. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  know 
a  man  so  devoted  to  his  family,  so  de- 
voted to  his  friends,  and  so  devoted  to 
his  religion.  If  it  could  be  said  of  any 
man  that  he  was  an  ornament  to  his  reli- 
gion, Louis  was  such  a  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  that  I  knew 
Louis.  I  know  that  Louis  lived  and  died 
m  joy  as  he  wanted  to.  I  know  that  we 
who  are  in  this  House  this  year,  who 
knew  him  well,  will  greaitly  miss  him. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  I  Mrs. 
Sullivan  1 . 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
warmth  of  Congressman  Rabattt's  friend- 
ship was  gentle  and  kind  and  always  at 
hand  when  sorrow  touched  any  of  us, 
or  w  hen  good  fortune  or  happiness  came 
our  way.  He  will  long  be  remembered 
for  his  many  legislative  accomplishments 
of  an  enduring  nature;  he  will  be  best 
remembered  by  us  who  served  with  him, 
however,  for  the  beautiful  character  he 
exemplified. 

He  was  fun  to  be  with — he  had  a 
wealth  of  anecdotes  to  illustrate  and 
illuminate  even  the  most  serious  subject, 
just  as  Abraham  Lincoln  could  use  hu- 
mor instructively.  But,  like  Lincoln, 
Congressman  Rabaut  was  fundamentally 
a  serious-minded,  deep-feeling,  dedicated 
man  who  worked  throughout  his  long 
public  career  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic rather  than  narrow  interest  groups. 

I  want  to  express  to  our  beloved 
friend's  wonderful  family — of  which  he 
was  so  tremendously  proud — my  deep- 
est sympatliy  for  the  loss  which  they 
have  experienced,  a  loss  which  everyone 
who  knew  Louis  Rabaut  cannot  help  but 
share. 

While  such  decisions,  of  course,  are 
beyond  our  ken,  1  think  all  of  us  here  are 
convinced  in  our  own  minds  and  hearts 
that  if  any  mortal  among  us  deserved  to 
achieve  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  Lorns 
C.  Rabaut  lived  the  kind  of  life  which 
should  earn  for  him  eternal  rest. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  LESINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Ra- 
baut came  to  tliis  body  2  years  before  I 
did  and,  like  you,  I  had  the  privilege 
and  pleasure  of  working  with  him  con- 
tinuously for  some  27  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  book  could  be  written — 
and  one  should  be  written — extolling  his 
many  fine  qualities  and  the  outstanding 
work  that  he  did  in  this  House  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  and  for  that  great  dis- 
trict that  he  so  ably  represented  in  the 
great  State  of  Michigan  for  lo.  these 
many,  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  those  fine. 
human,  gentle  qualities,  back  of  all  of 
it  was  a  brilliant  mind,  a  man  of  char- 
acter, stability  and  understanding.  But 
of  all  of  those  many  outstanding  virtues 
that  he  possessed  one  struck  me  above 
all  of  them,  and  that  was  his  practical 
realism.  Louis  was  an  idealist,  but  he 
tempered  that  Idealism  with  that  old, 
practical  realism.  He  accepted  the  world 
In  which  he  lived,  and  he  loved  it.  He 
recognized  Its  shortcomings,  but  in  his 


quiet,  inimitable  manner  he  tried  to  imr 
prove  it.  At  the  same  time  he  had  that 
good  old  sense  of  understanding  and 
that  great  wisdom  and  judgment  that 
kept  him  on  an  even  keel  rather  than 
trying  to  overturn  and  reform  this  great 
world  in  1  day  or  1  week  or  1  year. 

He  had  brains,  character  and  stabil- 
ity. He  knew  how  to  effectively  use  all 
of  those  grand  qualities.  I  join  all  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  sympathy  to  his 
lovely  family  and  to  his  host  of  friends 
for  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Harvey]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  of 
the  House  in  paying  deserved  tribute  to 
the  late  Louis  C.  Rabaut.  .  I  only  wish 
I  could  speak  on  a  more  personal  plane 
of  the  many  fine  accomplishments  and 
services  contributed  by  Congressman 
Rabaut  who,  for  25  years,  served  with 
great  distinction  for  the  14th  District  of 
Michigan,  his  State,  and  our  Nation  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  a 
freshman  Member  of  this  great  body, 
which  Is  certain  to  miss  the  ability  and 
service  of  one  of  its  finest  senior  Mem- 
bers, I  sincerely  regret  that  time  did  not 
permit  a  closer  personal  relationship  be- 
tween us.  But  his  work,  his  dedication, 
and  his  sincere  efforts  in  the  betterment 
of  mankind  presented  me  a  keen  insight 
of  the  character  and  integrity  of  a  truly 
outstanding  Representative.  His  devo- 
tion and  accomplishments  completely 
overshadow  my  words.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  this  House. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
NatcherI. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  indeed  sustained  an  irrepara- 
ble loss  in  the  death  of  my  friend,  Louis 
C.  Rabaut  of  Michigan. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  Louis  C.  Rabaut  and  this  applies 
especially  to  my  service  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priations. He  stood  for  the  finest  as  a 
gentleman  and  as  a  true  statesman.  He 
was  kind,  considerate,  industrious, 
conscientious,  and  courageous. 

Particularly  will  I  always  remember 
the  numerous  occasions  when  he  would 
talk  with  me  about  his  family — his  pride, 
thoroughly  justified,  was  always  clearly 
reflected  in  his  happy  countenance  as  he 
spoke  with  love  and  devotion  of  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  He  was  truly 
a  living  example  of  one  who  had  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  strength  that  comes 
from  close  family  ties  and  he  never 
ceased  to  espouse  the  need  for  this  coun- 
try to  adhere  to  the  unity  that  stems 
from  happy  devoted  families. 

Louis  Rabaut  was  a  man  of  stability 
and  endurance  and  this  Nation  and  the 
State  of  Michigan  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
such  a  champion  of  democracy.  He 
fully  earned  the  confidence  and  respect 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  House  and  his  passing  has 
indeed  left  a  tremendous  void. 

I  join  in  expressing  my  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  members  of  his  family  and 
his  many  friends. 


Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Santangelo]. 

LOUIS    rabaut — WITH    COD   AND   UNDER    COD 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
know  Louis  Rabaut  was  to  love  him,  and 
I  knew  him  well.  For  3  years  I  served 
with  him  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Subcommittee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  As  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  he  had  the  burden 
and  responsibility  to  move  the  program 
forward.  We  spent  many  hours  togeth- 
er on  details  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget.  Failing  health  and  a  weak 
heart  did  not  restrain  him  in  his  assidu- 
ous duties.  His  sacrifice  to  his  duties 
was  great. 

Louts  Rabaut  was  a  deeply  religious 
man.  His  belief  in  God  and  in  the  dig- 
nity of  man  permeated  his  whole  life 
and  found  vessels  in  the  form  of  three 
daughters  who  became  nuns,  one  son 
who  became  a  priest  and  five  children 
who  married  and  became  parents.  Lit- 
tle wonder  then  that  he  successfully 
sponsored  the  measure  to  insert  the 
words  "under  God"  in  our  "Pledge  of 
Allegiance."  This  bill  was  his  greatest 
comfort  and  pride  and  his  words  "un- 
der God"  will  be  repeated  by  all  Ameri- 
cans while  our  NaticMi  lives  in  freedom. 
His  words  in  our  "Pledge  of  Allegiance" 
are  his  guarantee  of  eternal  fame. 

On  November  12, 1961,  peace  came  sud- 
denly to  Louis  Rabaut.  As  he  was  about 
to  praise  his  former  colleague,  Thaddeus 
Machrowicz,  Louis  Rabaut  collapsed 
and  was  gathered  into  the  arms  of  his 
Saviour.  We  mourn  his  loss.  Here  was 
a  man,  a  father,  and  a  friend.  No  per- 
son knew  the  District  of  Columbia  bet- 
ter— knew  its  needs  and  its  wants.  He 
was  intolerant  of  waste,  sympathetic  to 
need  and  sensitive  to  our  Grovemment's 
obligations.  His  experience  as  a  father 
of  nine  children  made  him  responsive 
and  understanding.  When  witnesses 
and  representatives  of  special  interests 
sought  to  curtail  relief  to  children  born 
out  of  wedlock,  he  declared  in  no  un- 
certain words  that  he  would  not  permit 
innocent  children  to  suffer  for  the  sins 
of  their  parents.  He  refused  to  permit 
the  sins  of  the  indiscreet  to  be  visited  on 
their  children. 

He  encouraged  the  chase  after  parents 
who  abandoned  their  offspring  and  left 
the  jurisdiction.  He  called  these  people 
the  "galloping  pappies"  who  must  be 
bridled. 

He  realized  that  education  was  the 
backbone  of  our  democracy  and  he  was 
generous  in  his  appropriations  for 
schools,  facilities  and  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries. On  one  occasion  I  recall  that 
although  an  appropriation  was  not  re- 
quested, he  authorized  the  use  of  avail- 
able unused  funds  so  that  the  children 
could  have  the  books  to  read  and  the 
tools  with  which  to  expand  their 
education. 

He  was  quick  to  prevent  harm  and  dis- 
comfort. When  families  were  being  dis- 
located in  area^W  land  not  developed  for 
an  undue  length  of  time,  he  moved  Into 
action  and  saw  to  it  that  no  more 
families  were  evicted  from  their  homes 
until  the  redevelopment  of  vacant  land 
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began  taking  place  and  there  waa  provi- 
sion for  relocation  of  dislocated  families. 
The  concern  of  800.000  residents  In  the 
District  was  his.  While  some  people 
clamored  for  more  funds  without  ap- 
parent justification,  he  was  not 
stampeded  but  would  approve  only  after 
justiflcaUon  was  forthcoming.  His  sense 
of  justice  was  high.  When  general  leg- 
islation saddled  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  additional  burdens  and  expendi- 
tures, he  recommended  that  the  Federal 
contribution  be  Increased  to  provide 
funds  to  meet  the  additional  burdens. 

Louis  Rabaut  possessed  a  buoyant 
splriW-a  "joie  de  vivre"— a  joy  of  living. 
At  work  he  toiled  happily  and  long ;  after 
work  he  sang  on  every  possible  occasion, 
bringing  cheer  to  his  companions  and 
friends.  He  exuded  happiness  and  radi- 
ated friendship  wherever  he  went.  He 
was  proud,  as  he  might  well  be,  of  his 
9  children,  his  wife,  and  his  29  grand- 
children. Frequently,  we  exchanged 
stories  about  my  five  children  and  his 
nine  children  and  grandchildren. 

He  was  an  adviser,  a  friend,  and  a  con- 
fidant. He  encouraged  me  to  participate 
In  the  hearings  which  sometimes  seemed 
Interminable.  He  bragged  that  In  his 
committee  there  were  no  leaks,  although 
interest  was  high  after  a  markup  of  a 
bill  and  reporters  sought  scoops. 

All  that  one  can  take  from  this  world 
Is  character  and  a  philosophy  of  life  His 
philosophy  can  be  summed  up  In  the 
words  of  an  anonymous  author: 

I  shall  paM  this  way  but  once 

Any  good  that  I  can  do 

Or  any  klndncMea  that  I  may  show 

Let   me   not   defer    It  or   neglect    It 

But  let  me  do  It  now 

Por  I  shall  not  pan  thU  way  again. 

LoTTis  Rabaut  passed  this  way  to  the 
Great  Beyond.  Because  on  the  way  he 
touched  me,  I  am  richer  in  experience, 
wiser  in  judgment  and  happier  In 
thought.  All  who  met  him  on  his  jour- 
ney through  the  corridor  called  life  share 
this  feeling  and  sentiment.  I  extend  my 
condolences  to  his  wonderful  family  and 
assure  them  that  their  memories  are 
priceless  and  that  Louis  R.^b\ut  shall 
forever  live  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
his  friends  and  Americans. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Massachusetts    I  Mr    Mc- 

CORMACK 1 . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  death  of  our  late  friend  and  dear 
colleague.  Louis  Rabaut,  the  House  has 
lost  one  of  Its  most  valuable  and  highly 
esteemed  Members.  Elected  to  this  body 
In  1934,  he  served  continuously  with  the 
exception  of  one  term.  Possessed  of 
great  ability,  a  dedicated  legislator,  his 
fine  qualities  were  early  recognized  by 
the  assignment  of  Louis  Rabaut  to  the 
Important  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House.  His  forward  looking 
outlook  was  evidenced  by  consistently 
voting  for  progressive  legislation.  As 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  he  per- 
formed his  duties  and  his  trust  In  such 
manner  that  the  people  of  the  District 
*  will  always  remember  Louis  Rabaut  and 
the  great  work  he  did  in  their  behalf. 

He  was  a  man  of  deep  faith  and  re- 
ligious convictions.    His  family  life  was 


exemplary,  an  example  for  all  of  us  to 
follow.  Blessed  with  nine  children,  three 
sons  and  six  daughters,  he  and  Mrs. 
Rabaut  gave  their  children  a  family  at- 
mosphere of  love,  parental  discipline,  and 
deep  religious  faith  and  devotion.  One 
son  is  now  a  priest  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  three  daughters  are  nuns, 
dedicating  their  lives  to  Ckxl,  mankind, 
and  to  country. 

Louis  Rabaut  will  long  be  remembered 
m  America  as  the  author  of  the  public 
law  that  inserted  the  words  "under  God" 
In  the  "Pledge  of  Allegiance"  to  the  flag 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  a  mat- 
ter which  has  been  referred  to  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  SantangeloI.    This  legislation  most 
effectively  portrays  the  spirit  that  was 
the    foundation    of    the    life    of    Louis 
Rabaut,    not   only    the    foundation,    but 
also    the    character    of    life    of    Louis 
Rabaut.  intense  love  of  God  and  of  coun- 
try. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  legislation 
that  placed  on  our  mail  the  cancellation 
mark  using  the  words  "pray  for  peace  " 
To  Mrs.  Rabaut  and  her  fine  sons  and 
daughters,  and  to  her  grandchildren,  I 
extend — and  Mrs.  McCormack  joins  with 
xne— our  heartfelt  sympathy  m  their 
great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Louis  Rabaut  has  left  to  Mrs  Rabaut 
and  to  his  loved  ones  a  proud  record  for 
God  and  country,  a  memory  that  will  al- 
ways live. 

Mr  LESINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr 
Taber 1 

Mr  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
time  Louis  Rabaut  came  to  Congress 
many  years  ago  he  has  sat  on  committees 
with  me  giving  his  heart  to  all  his 
work  and  to  all  of  the  important  matters 
that  came  before  the  committee.  I  used 
to  meet  him  after  committee  sessions, 
and  very  often  we  spent  time  visiting 
with  each  other.  I  regarded  him  as  a 
real  friend,  one  who  would  do  his  best  to 
help  his  fellow  man. 

I  extend  to  Mrs  Rabaut  and  her  chil- 
dren my  deep  and  sincere  sympathy 

Mr  LESINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  i  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
KnoxI 

Mr.  KNOX  Mr  Speaker,  It  was  with 
profound  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  Louis  Rabaut  The  Congress 
has  lost  one  of  its  highly  respected,  hard- 
working, and  able  legislators  The  State 
of  Michigan  and  the  country  has  lost  one 
of  its  outstanding  citizens 

Louis  Rabaut  was  forthricht.  fair,  and 
steadfast  when  it  came  to  matters  of 
principle,  yet  he  was  willing  to  hear 
fully  the  merits  of  proposals  and  exercLse 
his  judgment  accordingly  Above  all.  his 
patriotism  to  his  country  came  first  and 
his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
his  country  was  shown  by  his  enviable 
record  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  In  the  Congress 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  hus 
beloved  wife  and  family.  May  Louis 
Rabaut  find  rest  and  peace  in  his  eternal 
reward. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LESINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 


Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  In  the  Michigan  dele- 
gation, and  the  other  Members  of  the 
House,  In  this  tribute  to  the  late  Louis 
Rabaut.  I  am  sure  Louis  Rabaut  needs 
no  encomiums  of  mine.  His  life  and 
words  will  be  amply  documented  on  the 
pages  of  the  history  of  this  great  body. 
The  monuments  that  are  his.  the  mon- 
uments erected  through  and  by  his  mag- 
niflcient  services  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, are  now  built  into  the  very 
fabric  of  this  great  country  of  ours.  He 
loved  this  place  with  a  great  devotion. 
This  was  so  because  he  loved  public  serv- 
ice He  had  a  profound  aflection  for  his 
colleagues,  regardless  of  party,  race,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin. 

He  devoted  himself  to  God.  He  un- 
derstood the  meaning  of  goodness  and 
morality,  and  the  place  of  religion  in 
our  system  of  government. 

One  of  our  colleagues  who  was  present 
when  the  fatal  attack  occurred  reports 
that  he  passed  from  this  life  with  a  smile 
on  his  face.  This  must  have  been  so, 
for  he  went  to  his  eternal  reward  doing 
precisely  what  he  wanted  to  do,  paying 
tribute  to  one  of  our  former  colleagues, 
the  Honorable  Thaddeua  Machrowlcz. 
now  a  distinguished  member  of  the  U  S. 
judiciary 

I  was  honored  and  privileged  to  repre- 
sent the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
at  his  funeral  services  In  Detroit.  It  was 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  Impressive 
funeral  services  I  have  ever  attended. 
conducted  by  his  own  son.  a  Jesuit  priest, 
and  there  was  present  his  three  daugh- 
ters who  are  nuns,  and  the  remaining 
children  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
hundreds  and  hundreds  from  all  walks 
of  life  m  the  Detroit  area,  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  the  country. 

I  extend  to  his  devoted  wife  and  family 
my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LF>SINSKI  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  knew 
the  late  Louis  Rabaut  very  well.  There 
were  two  things  he  enjoyed  In  life,  to 
sing  and  to  be  nice  to  people  He  could 
do  both.  If  It  was  within  Louis'  power 
to  bestow  a  favor  upon  his  fellow  man. 
he  made  every  effort  to  see  that  It  was 
granted  He  had  faith  and  piety — and 
was  always  eager  and  willing  to  lend  his 
helping  hand  He  was  charitable,  gen- 
erous, and  kind.  He  worshiped  God — 
and   he   worshiped   his   family. 

My  memories  will  perhaps  be  deeper 
because  he  did  something  for  me.  When 
World  War  II  was  declared.  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  said  that  there  would 
not  be  a  dam  or  reservoir  built  in  the 
United  States  until  It  was  over.  Louis 
R^BAUT  was  chairman  of  the  Deficiency 
Committee  of  Appropriations  and  put  In 
funds  for  a  dam  and  reservoir  in  my 
cnngresslonal  district.  It  was  the  only 
project  that  was  built  in  the  United 
States,  and  provided  sufficient  water  to 
manufacture  the  materials  and  steel 
needed  for  the  emergency. 

His  memory  shall  always  be  deeply 
cherished.  I  fervently  pray  that  God 
will  continue  to  shower  His  choicest 
ble.'yslng — good     health — upon    his    fine 
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wife  and  family.     God  bless  them  in  their 
saddened  grief  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


pentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LESINSKI. 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEH'GHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
wc  pay  tribute  to  my  dear  and  beloved 
friend.  Lou  Rabaut,  whose  passing 
brought  sorrow  to  u-s.  Our  tributes  to 
Lou  arc  not  for  the  worldly  wealth  he 
accumulated,  not  for  anything  he  in- 
herited, but  for  his  good  fiber  and  good 
name,  for  his  zealous  and  steadfast  de- 
votion to  his  hi«h  principles  and  ideals. 
Lou  was  my  steadfast  friend — he  was 
our  friend  because  the  warmth  of  his 
personality  spread  to  all  of  us  and  his 
kind  and  cheerful  manner  ingratiated 
him  to  everyone.  Lou  was  truly  a  gentle 
soul,  kind,  considerate,  and  always  help- 
ful whenever  and  wherever  possible.  Lou 
epitomi/cd  the  true  concept  of  a  good 
Christian.  His  life  was  indeed  an  ex- 
emplary one.  He  was  devoted  to  his 
gracious  wife,  children,  and  grand- 
children. Lou  was  a  deeply  religious 
man.  His  example  at  home  must  have 
iulluenced  the  choice  of  four  of  his  chil- 
dren to  join  the  religious  orders — his  son 
a  Je-suit  priest  and  three  dauKhtcrs  be- 
coming nuns. 

Lou  was  a  zealou.s  and  dilicent  worker, 
yet  he  had  a  jovial  spirit  and  keen  sense 
of  humor  that  made  it  a  pleasure  to  he 
in  hir>  coiniiany. 

Lou  lived  a  full  u.seful,  rich,  and 
active  life.  His  passing  from  this  world 
was  suddi  n,  but  this  manner  of  passing 
was  a  Godsend  to  Louis  because  by  llv- 
ir.«  his  clean,  wholesome,  Christian  life 
he  had  prepared  him.self  for  his  eternal 
reward  which  lie  row  enjoys. 

To  his  children  and  grandchildren 
Louis  left  a  priceless  heritage.  They 
have  my  sympathy  in  their  loss.  To 
Mrs.  Rabaut.  whose  rich  legacy  is  their 
childreii  and  grandchildren,  the  memory 
of  many  happy,  golden  years  of  perfect 
companion.ship  with  one  of  the  finest 
gentlemen  I  have  ever  known.  I  extend 
my  deei)est  sympathy. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahun  ' . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Lovis  C.  Rabaut.  of 
MichiL'un.  He  and  I  were  first  elected 
to  Con-re.^.s  in  1934.  More  than  100 
freshman  Congressmen  were  elected  that 
year.  When  the  74th  Congress  con- 
vened, tho  frr.Jiman  Members  organized 
into  a  t-'roup  and  Louis  Rabaut  and  I 
were  among  the  oiTic(  rs  of  the  organiza- 
tion. We  were  good  friends  from  the 
bcmr.nmi;. 

Louis  Rabaut  will  long  be  remembered 
by  tho.se  who  knew  him  as  a  dedicated 
and  d'votcd  public  servant.  He  stood 
tall  and  strong  for  the  things  in  which 
he  behoved.  He  was  absolutely  fearless. 
As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
he  did  a  wonderful  job  through  the 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  rreat  friend,  and  express 
sympathy  to  members  of  the  fine  family 
left  behind. 


Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bright 
light  that  shone  so  long  in  this  Chamber 
has  gone  out.  A  great  soul  has  gone  to 
a  higher  reward.  A  wonderful  friend  of 
all  of  us  has  said  "goodby." 

It  is  with  deep  sadness  and  full  under- 
standing of  the  loss  to  this  body  and  the 
Nation  that  I  rise  in  tribute  to  our  re- 
spected and  revered  colleague,  the  late 
Louis  C.  Rabaut.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Lesinski], 
and  others  have  ofTered  eloquent  tributes 
to  his  memory.  I  can  add  little  to  what 
they  have  said. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Louie  Ra- 
baut was  the  spokesman  of  the  people  of 
Michigan's  14th  Congressional  District. 
His  national  service  is  reflected  by  the 
multitude  of  awards  presented  to  him 
by  sci-vice  groups  throughout  our  coun- 
try. 

As  a  public  servant,  he  devoted  his  en- 
ergies tirelessly  to  the  needs  of  his  dis- 
trict and  his  Nation.  As  a  Democrat,  he 
worked  unstintingly  for  the  growth  and 
progress  of  his  party.  As  a  man,  he  gave 
of  himself — his  abilities,  his  warmth  and 
humanity,  his  personal  devotion  to  the 
ideals  which  we  strive  to  make  reality — 
and  he  earned  the  respect  and  affection 
of  all  who  knew  him. 

Louis  served  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant committees  and  some  of  the  most 
important  subcommittees  in  this  House. 
In  those  capacities  he  assisted  many 
Members  many  times  and  performed  out- 
standing sei-vice  for  his  country.  Louis 
Rabaut  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  con- 
victions. One  of  the  things  he  did  in  this 
House  in  which  he  took  great  pride  was 
his  authorship  of  the  amendment  to  the 
'Pledge  of  Allegiance"  to  the  flag  which 
in.sertcd  the  words  "under  God."  How 
significant  is  that  fact  in  an  aa:e  in 
which  our  principal  concern  is  with  the 
spread  of  atheistic  communism. 

Louis  was  a  devoted  husband,  the  fa- 
ther of  a  large,  devoted,  and  wonderful 
family.  To  them  we  extend  our  deepest 
svmpathy. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from   Michigan   1  Mr. 

MrADERl. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  join  my  colleagues  from  Michigan, 
my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  others,  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  life  and  achievements  of 
Louis  Rabaut.  and  in  extending  our 
sympathy  to  his  wonderful  family. 

Louis  Rab.^ut  had  a  zest  for  living. 
He  had  loyalty;  he  had  friendliness  and 
helpfulness. 

All  of  us  from  Micliigan,  not  only 
those  who  serve  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
but  others  from  Michigan,  and  not  just 
from  Detroit,  remember  the  contribu- 
tions that  Louis  Rabaut  made  to  our 
gatherings  here  of  the  Michigan  Siate 
Society  and  of  the  Michigan  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  their  annual  trek  to 
Washington  when  he  and  Harry  Mc- 
Donald, another  Michiganite,  would 
lead  us  in  song  and  contribute  to  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion. 

I  say  he  was  loyal.  He  was  loyal  to 
his  party;   he   was  loyal   to  his.  State. 


He  did  all  he  could  for  anyone  associ- 
ated with  him. 

I  wish  to  mention  just  one  instance 
of  Loots  Rabaut's  helpfulness.  Less 
than  2  years  ago,  the  University  of 
Michigan  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  new 
cyclotron,  at  a  cost  of  $1.8  million.  I 
see  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  a  member 
of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  here,  who 
will  recall  the  active  interest  that  Louis 
Rabaut  took  in  providing  this  marvel- 
ous machine  for  studying  the  nuclei  of 
the  heavier  elements.  He  was  helpful, 
but  he  had  to  be  convinced  of  the  jus- 
tice of  a  cause  before  he  gave  that  help. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  was  privileged  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Rabaut  in  De- 
troit, and  concur  with  the  description 
which  has  been  given  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  as  to 
the  beauty  of  that  service  and  the  spirit 
of  the  people  of  Detroit  who  turned  out 
in  great  numbers  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  servant  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  will  miss  him. 
His  memory  will  be  preserved  and  his 
family  will  realize  that  his  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  a  very 
high  appraisal  of  his  work  here. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Nedzi  ! . 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  mem- 
orj-  of  the  late  Loms  C.  Rab.\ut.  Al- 
though my  acquaintance  with  him  was 
not  as  lengthy  and  as  deep  as  that  of 
many  who  eulogize  him  today,  I  feel  that 
I.  too,  was  touched  by  his  life  and  his 
goodness.  For  many  years  I  knew  of  his 
reputation  as  a  man  deeply  religious,  a 
devoted  father  and  family  man,  a  man 
humane  by  instinct  and  practice,  the  last 
of  those  Michigan  Democratic  Congress- 
men of  the  New  Deal  era  who  helped 
enact  the  historic  social  legislation  of 
the  1930's. 

The  untimely  death  of  Louis  C.  Ra- 
baut tempers  my  entry  into  this  es- 
teemed body.  As  a  new  Congressman  I 
regret  the  loss  of  opportunity  to  work 
with  this  veteran  of  worthy  causes  and 
benefit  from  his  counsel  and  guidance. 
A  few  days  before  his  death,  Mr.  Ra- 
baut had  called  me  to  offer  his  assist- 
ance in  my  assumption  of  the  duties  of 
Congressman.  Several  days  later,  while 
speaking  at  a  testimonial  dinner  for  my 
esteemed  predecessor,  Judge  Thaddeus 
Machrovvicz,  he  was  stricken  with  a  fatal 
attack.  In  a  sense,  he  died  with  his  boots 
on.  in  a  manner  strikingly  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  late,  great  Albcn 
Barkley  passed  on. 

Louis  C.  Rabaut's  constituents  hon- 
ored him  by  repeatedly  reelecting  him. 
and  he  honored  them,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Nation  with  a  high  sense  of  purpose 
which  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  us  all.  I  extend  my  sym- 
pathy to  the  late  Mr.  Rabaut's  wife  and 
family. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr,  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sadness  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
a  great  Congressnian  and  a  man  who  has 
helped  and  befriended  me.  Loms  Rabaut. 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  illustrate  the  qualities 
of  this  fine  wonderful  man.  I  should  like 
to  relate  an  incident  which  occurred  re- 
cently. On  two  occasions  I  have  brought 
my  little  daughter  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  On  the  second  occasion  she  said 
to  me.  "Where  is  that  nice  man  who  told 
us  about  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance"?" 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Illustrates  that  Mr. 
Rabaut,  who  was  so  kind  a  man,  and  had 
such  a  strong  belief  in  God  and  in  his 
country,  would  take  time  from  his  con- 
gressional duUes  to  explain  the  -PleUge 
of  Allegiance"  to  a  little  girl, 

Mr  Speaker,  to  Mrs.  Rabaut  and  to 
the  members  of  his  family  I  extend  my 
deepest  and  most  profound  sympathy, 

Mr,  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  LESINSKI.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 

Mr  MCMILLAN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  my 
colleague  the  late  Congressman  Louis 
Rabaut  The  State  of  Michigan  and  the 
entire  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
valued  citizens  in  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Rabatjt.  He  was  always  eager  and  will- 
ing to  assist  all  persons  in  all  walks  of 
life  In  solving  their  problems. 

I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  working 
with  the  late  Mr.  Rabaut  for  a  number 
of  years  when  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  House  District  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee as  I  am  chairman  of  the 
House  District  Legislation  Committee,  I 
always  found  Mr,  Rabaut  to  be  sound 
thinking,  patient,  and  tolerant  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  Nation's  Capital  He  spent  hours 
and  hours  of  valuable  time  and  eflort  to 
make  our  Nation's  Capital  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  vorld  and  a  safe 
place  for  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  live  and  make  the  city  safe 
for  the  people  throughout  the  United 
States  when  they  visit  the  Nation's 
Capital 

Very  few  people  in  our  decade  lived  a 
happier  life  than  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Rabaut 
and  all  of  their  lovely  children.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  .serving  23  years  in  tlie 
Congre.ss  of  the  United  States  with  Con- 
gressman Rabaut.  and  I  am  certain  that 
he  was  an  inspiration  to  all  new  Mem- 
bers of  Con^'ress  as  he  always  had  time  to 
discuss  any  problem  any  Congressman 
had  in  connection  with  the  House  Dis- 
trict Appropriations  Committee 

My  heartfelt  s>-mpathy  goes  out  to 
Mrs.  Rabaut  and  their  fine  children 

Mr  LE.SIN.SKI.  Mr.  .Spt-aker,  I  yield 
to   the   gentleman   frum   Mu^higan    I  Mr 

DlNCELL  !. 

Mr  DLNTfELL,  Mr  Speakt-r.  I  w.mt 
to  commend  my  distinguished  dean  for 
taking  tae  time  today  .so  that  the  House 
might  pay  an  appropriate  tribute  to  (^no 
of  its  great  and  beloved  Members  I  am, 
as  are  all  my  colleagues,  .saddened  by 
the  death  of  Louis  Rabaut,  I  was  pres- 
ent at  the  affair  held  in  honor  of  our 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Thad- 
deus  Machrouicz,  who  has  n<,''.v  b-'C'jir.f 
a  Federal  judge,  when  our  good  friend. 


the  late  Louis  Rabaut,  passed  on.  Louis 
died  doing  what  he  hked  to  do  and  when 
our  beloved  friend  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  Louis  Rabaut's  wife  and  family 
to  express  both  his  condolences  and  his 
personal  sadness  over  what  had  hap- 
pened at  this  dmner  held  in  honor  of 
Judge  Machrowicz.  Mrs  Rabaut  ex- 
pressed instead  her  gratitude  that  God 
had  permitted  Louis  Rabaut  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  dinner  in  spite  of  his  very 
much  weakened  health,  to  pay  an  ap- 
propriate tribute  to  a  friend  and  to 
participate  in  an  affair  held  in  his  honor. 
I  think  that  is  the  measure  of  both  Mrs 
Rabaut  and  their  family. 

All  who  knew  Lou  are  well  aware  of 
the  gentle  and  humane  character  of  the 
man  and  of  the  rock-like  integrity  and 
courage  with  which  he  faced  legislative 
problems  in  the  Congress  and  with  which 
he  faced  jxilitical  problems  at  home 

We  are  aware,  mdeed,  of  the  good 
works  which  he  has  done  and  of  the 
affection  and  regard  in  which  he  held 
his  coileague.s  and  in  which  his  col- 
leagues so  well  held  him. 

We  are  also  aware  that  the  member- 
sli:p  of  the  House  owes  a  great  collec- 
tive debt  of  gratitude  to  Lou  for  the  as- 
sistance which  he  riciily  and  warmly 
extended  all  of  us.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  fact  that  tins  country  is  dotted 
w.tii  real  monuments  to  Lou's  legislative 
efforts,  and  I  refer  to  the  various  pub- 
lic works  around  the  country  buiit  as  a 
result  of  his  efforUs,  as  mentumed  by 
one  of  our  distuiguished  colleai,nie.s--the 
danxs  and  the  river  projects,  and  so  forth, 
which  we  have  We  In  the  State  of 
Michigan  recognize  the  good  work  which 
lie  did  for  us  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration new  building  there.  In  the 
improvements  to  our  Federal  buildings 
and  in  the  new  Federal  buildings  which 
were  constructed  throughout  the  State 
Tiiese  are  a  very  real  tribute  to  the  man, 
I  am  sure  all  of  as  here  recogni/e  that 
the  greatest  measure  of  Louis  Rabaut 
was  the  love  which  he  carried  with  him 
for  his  fellow  man,  both  within  and 
without  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Louis  rendered  a  very  thank- 
less task  with  enthusiasm,  with  du-nily 
and  with  courage.  Not  infrequently  he 
was  treated  rii^lit  in  the  public  press  of 
the  city  of  Wa.-hington  for  his  efforts  to 
.serve  the  taxpayers  u.\  the  conduct  of 
affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
his  concern  over  the  nroblems  of  wi.<e 
adniinistration  m  the  District  ol  Colum- 
bia He  rarely  received  the  credit  which 
he  de.served  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  poor,  on  behalf  of  the  hungry,  on 
brhalf  of  the  needy  and  of  the  destitute 
of  this  cltv 

It  was  m  this  that  Louis  took  his 
greatest  pride,  that  he  was  responsi- 
ble— repeatedly  without  credit  — for  the 
school  lunch  program  of  the  city  of 
Wa.'^hington  for  the  improvt>nient  of 
ADC.  for  the  improvement  of  all  welfare 
programs  which  he  regarded  as  essential 
to  the  basic  dignity  of  the  people  who 
looked  to  hini  as  the  principal  .source  of 
help  throut;h.  perhaps,  their  most  diffi- 
cult hours 

So  thr  House  today  bids  an  affectionate 
farewell  to  one  of  its  i^reat  and  distm- 
uuishrd  Members  I  join  my  colh-auues 
v.\  expres.sing   to  the  beloved   widow    of 


Louis  Rabaut  our  deepest  sympathy  and 
our  affection  for  him.  I  join  his  col- 
leagues and  mine  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  name  of  Louis  Rabaut  and  the  affec- 
tion In  which  he  was  held  not  only  In 
the  State  of  Michigan  and  the  city  of 
Detroit  but  here  in  this  Chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  continue 
for  as  long  as  any  of  ua  are  present. 

Mr  LE.SINSKL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  Boccsl. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
not  want  this  moment  to  pass  without 
expressing  my  wholehearted  agreement 
in  the  magnificent  statements  that  have 
been  made  about  our  late  collegaue. 
Louts  Rabaut.  I  think  Louis  Rabattt 
died  as  he  would  have  wanted  to — he 
died  m  harness,  working  at  his  job  to 
which  he  was  devoted.  Loms  Rabaxtt 
loved  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
had  the  capacity  to  make  and  to  keep 
friends.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  came  to 
know  Louis  Rabaut  almost  the  minute  I 
came  here  and  I  w  as  one  of  those,  among 
a  great  many,  who  numbered  him  among 
my  fnencLs  His  devotion  to  his  family 
and  to  his  religion  and  to  his  convictions 
will  remain  a.s  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory and  as  an  example  to  all  of  us 

Mr  LESINSKI,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
that  all  Members  of  the  House  have  the 
privilege  of  extending  their  remarks  in 
the  Record  for  our  late  colleague.  Louns 
C  R\bavt 

Mr  JENSEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  all  that  has  been 
said  in  praise  of  our  deceased  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Lou  Rabaut. 
one  of  the  grandest  men  I  have  ever 
known,  every  inch  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  order,  a  devout  Christian  who 
practiced  being  kind  to  his  fellow  man. 
an  able  legislator,  and  a  wonderfully 
i;ood  husband  and  father.  I  served  with 
this  great  and  good  man  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  many  years  dur- 
ing which  time  I  learned  to  know  his 
heartbeats  I  shall  miss  his  smiles  and 
his  friendship.     God  rest  his  soul. 

Mr  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  beloved  colleague  and 
friend,  the  late  Louis  C.  RABAtrr.  He  was 
truly  a  patriot — one  who  felt  that  we 
Amtricans  should  give  greater  expres- 
sion to  our  love  of  country,  lest  we  begin 
to  take  this  Nation  for  granted. 

These  feelings  led  him  to  appropri- 
ately revise  our  "Pledge  of  Allegiance" 
to  the  flag  to  emphasize  that  ours  is  a 
nation  '  under  God  "  He  further  drama- 
tized the  "Pledge  of  Allegiance"  and 
reawakened  Americans  to  its  u.se  by  pre- 
.sentmg  music  to  its  words. 

I  am  sure  that  above  all  hLs  other  ac- 
complishments, great  as  they  were.  Lo-'is 
R'.BAUT  would  like  to  remain  in  our  minds 
as  an  effective  patriot  who  fought  for 
tlie  pie.^ervation  of  his  country's  tradi- 
tional way  of  life.  For  this  he  will  long 
be  rememb<'red  and  revered.  If  every 
Ameruan  would  work  to  be  as  devoted  m 
bel'uilf  of  his  Nation,  our  .security  and 
purpose  would  be  stronger  and  clearer. 

Mr    EVTN.=;      Mr    Speaker.  I  wish   to 
join  with  my  colleagues  from  Michigan 
)!i  piyiny  a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  tof 
the  memory  and  life  and  seri'lce  of  our 
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late  colleaf;ue  and  friend,  Louis  C. 
Rabaut,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Louis  Rabaut  served  the  people  of  his 
district  and  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
the  Nation,  and  he  served  them  all  with 
distinction  and  dedication. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  closely 
as.sociatcd  with  Louie  Rabaut  for  several 
years  as  we  each  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  We 
seived  together  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  Appropriations.  Congress- 
man Rabaut  was  always  a  hard  worker, 
a  determined  member  of  the  committee 
.vnd  a  most  effective  Repre.sentative.  He 
had  a  great  capacity  for  bringing  about 
harmony  and  a  spirit  of  forbearance  at  a 
time  of  tense  emotions  by  asking  at  times 
for  a  brief  cooling  off  period,  and  some- 
times he  would  sing  a  song  to  break  or 
ease  the  tension 

He  was  a  deeply  religious  man  and  a 
man  who  lived  by  the  principles  he  pro- 
fessed Louis  Rabaut  will  be  mi.ssed 
from  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  extend  an  expression 
of  sincere  sympathy  to  the  members  of 
his  family, 

Mr.  GAVIN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  .sadness  that  we  record  the  passing 
of  our  very  g'XKl  friend  and  colleague, 
Louis  C.  Rabaut  Of  Louie,  as  we  all 
knew  him.  it  can  be  said  that  he  was  one 
of  Michigan's  outstanding  Representa- 
tives in  Congress. 

He  was  a  humble  man  who  had  a  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  the  highest  concept 
of  citizenship.  In  all  his  actions  he 
moved  with  such  ease  and  courtesy  that 
It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that 
wherever  he  moved  he  .seemed  to  radi- 
ate vitality  and  friendship.  He  was  al- 
ways calm,  strong,  and  .self -confident, 
and  he  respected  in  others  the  qualities 
he  possessed  himself — sincerity  of  con- 
viction and  frankness  of  expression. 

His  lines  of  friendship  encircled 
friends  of  all  elements  of  our  social  life. 
He  was  a  man  who  contributed  much  to 
the  civic,  social,  and  spiritual  life  of  the 
area  in  which  he  lived  and  the  district 
and  State  he  represented.  Louie  was  a 
humble  man  with  goodne.ss  of  soul  end 
kindness  of  heart  and  a  man  who  re- 
loiced  mightily  when  any  act  or  deed  of 
his  added  to  the  eniichment  of  our  lives. 

1  cannot  attempt  to  grasp  or  sum  up 
the  atiiiregatt.'  of  his  service  in  public 
life   in  a  few  words,  and  it  is  needless. 

His  life  ccmprised  a  term  of  some 
years  and  produced  a  performance 
which  I  mipht  say  genuinely  has  been 
by  his  toil  and  stimulated  by  his  love  for 
his  State  and  Nation — a  record  that  won 
for  him  the  great  commendation  and 
respect  of  all  our  people. 

He  was  a  firm  believer  in  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  His  great  faith  in  the 
pi  ineiples  and  ideals  of  government  was 
not  the  outcome  of  any  vigorous  en- 
ihusia.sm  but  the  deep-rooted  growth  of 
many  years. 

In  all  things  it  can  be  said  that  he  was 
a  ureat  American,  His  one  great  am- 
bition m  life  was  to  hand  on  to  posterity 
and  the  generation  of  tomorrow  a  greater 
and  finer  America  than  was  handed  to 
him. 


Louie  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his 
colleagues  and  by  the  people  he  was 
proud  and  honored  to  represent.  So 
today  we  mourn  his  loss  and  extend  to 
his  family  our  deepest  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Louis  Charles 
Rabaut.  of  Michigan,  was  imbued  with  a 
strong  lively  spirit  of  friendliness  to- 
ward humankind.  He  was  filled  with  an 
abundance  of  true  happiness  of  soul. 
He  loved  to  sing  the  old  melodies  and 
tunes. 

As  a  Congressman  no  one  was  more 
serious  in  his  attention  to  duty.  It  can 
be  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  powerful 
members  of  the  intellectual  group  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

He  was  always  a  true  gentleman,  as 
well  as  a  devout  Christian.  His  great 
love  for  his  family  was  the  shining  light 
of  his  career.  Four  of  his  talented  chil- 
dren entered  the  religious  orders  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  His  service  in  the 
House  was  marked  by  many  patriotic 
ceremonies  and  services,  together  with 
interpretations  of  historical  subjects. 

His  high  sense  of  patriotism  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation  as  in  the  "Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance" to  the  flag  inserting  the  words 
"under  God"  by  legislative  act. 

The  exemplary  life  led  by  this  gentle 
and  understanding  leader  set  moral 
standards  of  human  conduct  that  few 
men  could  ever  attain. 

The  Nation,  State  of  Michigan,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  lost 
a  great  political  leader  and  statesman 
who  by  example  reached  the  heights  of 
legislative  accomplishment  and  human 
behavior. 

We,  his  colleagues  from  the  State  of 
Illinois,  with  great  sadness  extend  our 
sympathies  to  his  dear  wife.  Stella,  and 
loving  children. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  as  much  a  privilege  today 
as  ever  before,  to  praise  the  name  of  the 
Honorable  Louis  C.  Rabaut  of  the  Mich- 
igan 14th  District.  Yet  in  so  doing  to- 
day, we  are  obliged  to  add  a  note  of  deep 
regret,  in  deference  to  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Rabaut  from  the  seat  he  so  long  distin- 
guished through  service  in  this  House. 

As  the  Representative  of  Detroit's  East 
Side,  Louis  C.  Rabaut  brought  with  him 
to  Washington  the  pioneer  spirit  of  the 
Old  Northwest.  With  this  at  his  com- 
mand, he  soon  became  known  as  one  of 
the  most  diligent,  effective,  friendly,  and 
talented  Members  of  the  House;  a  spe- 
cialist in  many  fields,  with  marked  abil- 
ties  too  numerous  to  record  here  In  full. 

He  will,  however,  be  best  remembered 
for  a  few  specific  acts,  one  of  which  was 
his  authorship  of  the  amendment  insert- 
ing the  words  "under  God,"  in  the 
"Pledge  of  Allegiance"  to  the  American 
flag.  Another:  authorship  of  the  legis- 
lation placing  a  cancellation  mark  on 
mail  using  the  words  "pray  for  peace," 
for  which  he  received  an  award  from  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans,  Department  of 
Michigan. 

During  his  time  in  Washinpton,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Louis  C.  Rabaut  super- 
vised the  spending  of  billions.     On  one 


occasion  he  saved  the  taxpayers  $535 
million  by  inserting  13  words  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  And  on  all  occasions, 
he  was  alert  to  the  needs  of  his  people: 
those  of  Detroit,  of  Michigan,  and  of  the 
Nation  at  large.  All  of  them  shall  miss 
him  in  the  days  ahead,  as  shall  we,  hi* 
colleagues  in  this  House.  For  there  wa» 
a  man  of  brilliance  and  of  wit,  and  one 
to  whom  public  service  appeared  the 
noblest  cause  of  all.  We  were  all,  I  be- 
lieve, benefited  in  the  knowing  of  such 
a  man — as  were  all  his  many  frieiKis  and 
acquaintances,  throughout  the  countiT 
and  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Louis 
Rabaut  loved  life  and  his  fellow  meit. 

We  all  will  miss  him  greatly. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  Louis 
Charles  Rabaut  served  with  distinction 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  diligent  in  that  service. 

To  those  of  us  who  served  with  him  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  his  image 
is  indeed  clear.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of 
humor.  He  was  honest  in  his  convic- 
tions and  fought  valiantly  to  support 
them.  The  record  will  disclose  the  great 
value  of  Louis  Rabaut  to  the  purpose  and 
the  work  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

He  and  Mi-s.  Rabaut  raised  a  wonder- 
ful family  of  nine  children.  That  four  of 
them  have  volunteered  for  unselfish  de- 
votion to  their  church  for  Jife  is  indeed  a 
tribute  to  the  house  and  home  he  headed. 

I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
extending  our  sincere  sympathies  to  his 
widow  and  to  the  entire  family. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  great  personal  sadness  that  I 
learned  on  last  November  12  of  the  pass- 
ing of  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Lotus  C.  Rabaut.  I  had  grown 
to  know  and  admire  Lours  Rabaut 
through  our  association  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  to  share  the 
general  esteem  with  which  he  was  held 
by  his  colleagues  in  the  House. 

For  a  time  I  served  with  Mr.  Rabaut 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Appropriations  and  during  this 
p>eriod  of  service  I  was  able  to  see  at 
firsthand  how  this  fine,  gentle  person 
was  able  to  handle  extremely  difficult, 
often  emotion-packed  situations.  Un- 
failingly I  found  him  to  be  calm,  digni- 
fied, and  completely  fair  and  just  in  til 
of  his  dealings.  Although  a  member  of 
the  minority  on  that  subcommittee  I 
could  find  no  reason  to  complain  about 
the  honorable  and  just  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  hearings  and  executive  ses- 
sions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Louis  Rabaut  was  a  man 
gifted  beyond  most  of  his  fellow  men 
with  a  genuine  although  often  subtle 
sense  of  humor.  It  was  perhaps  this  fine 
sense  of  humor  that  enabled  him  to  carry 
on  with  such  quiet  dignity  during  some 
very  trying  times  when  others  would  have 
thrown  up  their  hands  in  dismay. 

I  would  like  to  recall  for  my  colleagues, 
if  I  may.  a  brief  vignette  which  points 
up  this  ability  of  his  to  survive  even  the 
most  harassing  times  and  diflScult  situa- 
tions without  at  any  point  becoming  curt 
or  discourteous. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  hearings  on 
the  public  works  appropriations  bill  for 
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1360  Ihat  this  particular  event  took  place. 
As  one  of  the  ranking  majority  members 
ol  that  subcommittee  Mr.  Rabaut  had 
been  frequently  asked  by  the  chairman  to 
conduct  the  hearings  for  him.  The  hear- 
m^.s  had  been  loni?.  technical  and  in- 
volved. A  thousand  witne&es  had  pa- 
raded before  the  subcommittee,  each  with 
a"  different  problem,  each  with  a  com- 
plex situation  to  discu.  s.  Many  of  these 
problems  and  situations  were  extrem-iy 
knotty  ones. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  brin-r  before  the 
subcomm  tt.  0  a  ?roup  of  constituents  on 
the  la.st  day  of  the  hearings  and  to  be 
present  during  the  closing  mon^.jnts  of 
those  hearings.  As  the  last  witness  had 
.said  his  piece  and  left  the  room.  Levis 
R.\BACT  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  It  wa.s 
obvious  that  he  and  other  mtmbcrs  of 
the  committee  were  tired.  But  Mr. 
RAB.\L-r  at  once  beu'an  to  joke  with  hi.s 
colleagues  on  the  committee  and  th>o  .  f 
us  still  in  the  room. 

One  colleague  recalled  that  Louis  had 
a  f^ne  tenor  voice  and  had.  upon  (Kcasion. 
entertained  his  colleagues  and  •..ucsts 
He  was  called  upon  to  close  the  hoarmg 
with  a  song.  He  protested— but  it  wa.s 
obvious  that  the  protest  was  not  from 
his  heart  and  he  finally  consented  to 
sln«  for  us.  I  have  seldom  heard  a 
finer  rendition  of  an  old  Irish  ballad 
than  he  gave  us  that  sprmg  afternfx)n 
It  was.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
memories  I  have  of  the  Congress 

And  It  tsrpifles  the  man.  Louis  Rabavt 
Although  tired  and  worn  from  months  of 
hard,  strenuous  work,  he  was,  neverthe- 
less. stUl  fuU  of  fun.  still  full  of  life  and 
vigor. 

Mj.  Speaker,  it  may  be  said  that  one 
of  his  great  assets  was  his  love  of  life. 
his  love  of  his  fellow  men  and  his  un- 
failing sense  of  humor.  The  public  has 
lost  a  fine,  dedicated  public  servant.  I 
feel  that  I  have,  personally,  lost  a  good 
and  true  friend. 

Mrs  Weaver  joins  me  in  expres-sinu  to 
his  family  our  sincerest  sympathy  upon 
their  loss 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Louie  Rabaut  was  one  of  the 
most  respected  Members  of  the  House 
I  knew  him  best  because  of  our  common 
interest  In  the  development  of  natural 
resources.  He  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic supporters  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  project  and  few  men  in 
the  Congress  contributed  more  to  the 
realization  of  this  great  project. 

Louie  Rabaut  was  not  provincial  in  his 
support  of  waterway  development,  how- 
ever. He  wa.s  able  to  see  the  needs  of 
such  programs  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  Mi.'^sissippi  Valley,  we  knew  him 
as  one  of  our  outstanding  friends  and 
supporters. 

All  of  us  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  the  country  at  large  have 
sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  passing  of 
I  ocTE  Rabaut. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr  Speak- 
er, it  was  with  great  sorrow  and  a  feel- 
ing of  personal  loss  that  I  learned  of 
the  passmg  of  our  beloved  colleague. 
Louis  C  R.\baut.  For  the  last  3  years 
I  have  been  rankinc:  Republican  m^m- 
ber  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Di.s- 
trict  of  Columbia  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.    Louis  Rabaut 


during  that  time  wa.s.  and  for  many 
years  before  had  been,  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee.  I  have  worked  closely 
with  him.  and  can  say  that  we  have  never 
had  a  mmuU-s  disagreement  during  the 
t-.Tie  W'-"  .v.-rv.d  t";ether.  A.s  ranking 
minority  member,  I  received  evciy  con- 
sidoratmn  which  could  possibly  be  ex- 
pccU-d  from  Chairman  Rabact.  In  fact, 
it  can  be  safely  .-^aid  that  undr>r  the 
chairman.ship  of  U-uis  RabAut  there 
were  no  parties  m  the  Dis'rict  of  Co- 
lumbia Subcommittee— we  were  all 
woikmu  for  the  ame  ^Jals  and  working 
shoulder  to  .shoulder. 

A'.th.'Ui'h  h-  could  be  a  hard  man  over 
a   wasted   dollar.    Louis    Rvbaut    alw.iys 
erred   on   the   side   of  geneiosity   where 
pr  iple   weie  concerned      He  was  proud 
of  many  of  the  In.stltution.s  of  th  •  D;.->- 
trict  of  Columbia  which  had  b-?* n  e.sUib- 
listed    at    his    sugee.^tion   or    under    his 
tute'.ace.    but   he    wa.s   especially    proud 
of  the  cooperative  hou.ses  for  mothers  of 
dependent  children   and  their   families 
These   h  u.-es   were   established    at   Mr 
R\B\T-Ts  su^t'estion,    and   their   .succe.ss 
was  a  source  of  deep  pn-rsonal  satisfac- 
tion to  him. 

The  bhlhe  spirit  of  Loins  Rabaut  was 
best  portrayed  on  the  numerous  occa- 
sioris  when  he  would  burst  into  song 
Hi.s  rich  voice  and  hi.s  extensive  mem- 
ory of  the  words  and  music  of  many 
pieces  helped  .shake  the  doldrums  from 
any  dull  evening.  In  fact  Ix>uis  Rabaut 
uften  u.sed  a  song  to  dispel  a  tense  mo- 
ment in  much  the  same  manner  as  some 
people  use  stories. 

Louis  Rab.hut  was  devoted  to  the  fam- 
ily- not  only  to  his  own  beloved  family, 
but  tT  the  American  family  as  an  insti- 
tution. In  fact.  It  can  be  .said  that  he 
was  a  rix)d  man.  a  good  American,  and 
a  fine  Comrres.sman. 

To  his  family  I  extend  my  deepest 
.sympathy  in  their  b<;-reavcment.  They 
have  sufTcrcd  a  loss  which  I  am  sure  is 
stag?;ering  to  each  of  them,  but  to  as- 
suage this  loss  is  the  solemn  pride  which 
they  must  feel  In  being  part  of  a  life 
which  wa.s  .so  well  lived. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  shocked  when  I  learned  this  fall 
of  the  sudden  pa.ssing  of  our  friend  and 
colleague,  the  greatly  admired  and  be- 
loved gentleman  from  Michigan.  Ix)uis 
Charles  Rabaut.  His  death  was  a  loss 
to  his  di.strict  and  the  Nation. 

Everyone  who  had  the  privilege  of 
associating  with  Louie  Rabaut,  as  he  was 
afTectionatcly  called,  was  aware  of  those 
personal  qualities  whi 'h  he  possessed  in 
such  full  measure  wluch  made  him  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  who  ever  came 
to  Congress  Louie  Rabaut  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  when  I  f\rst  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  He  was  al- 
ways helpful  to  new  Members.  As  was 
the  case  with  many  other  new  Members. 
I  benefited  from  his  advice  and  counseL 
He  had  a  host  of  friends  throughout  the 
country. 

As  we  all  know,  in  his  long  service  in 
the  House  and  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  he  has  sponsored  and  man- 
aged a  great  deal  of  legislation  In  the 
public  interest,  and  his  work  here  will 
indeed  be  a  heritage  of  which  his  friends 
and  loved  ones  can  always  be  proud. 


I  extend  to  his  surviving  family  my 
deepest  svmpathy  and  condolences. 

Mr  MlRrHY  Mr  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  Louis  Rabaut  will  reverberate 
thiourh  the  Halls  of  Congress  whore  he 
won  respectlul  affection  from  his  col- 
lea  ::ues. 

yr:  Rai;\ut  was  a  good  Congre.ssman, 
one  who  learned  his  job  conscientiously, 
performed  its  duties  with  diligence,  and 
maintained  an  excellent  record. 

LouLs  Rabaut  loved  people  and  he  was 
alv.avs  looking  for  ways  in  which  he 
could  be  h'lpful.  To  him  friendship  was 
very  imp«irtant  and  there  vas  not  any- 
thin:;  he  would  not  do  to  aid  a  friend 

CMn-rres.sman  Rabaut  was  the  type  of 
leguslator  who  is  so  greatly  needed  in 
our  country  today.  A  real  American,  he 
was  a  living  example  of  what  can  be 
accompli-shcd  by  hard  work  and  indi- 
vidual initiative.  His  achievements  and 
succe.ss  were  lis  own.  I  feel  that  in  his 
years  in  Congress  he  found  much  self- 
satu faction  in  a  job  well  done. 

LOUIS  Rabaut  was  truly  a  religious 
m.ui  m  every  sense  of  the  word.  His  lo.ss 
will  be  felt  not  only  by  the  members  of 
hi-,  own  faith  but  by  all  who  knew  him 
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i.-ardless  of  their  method  of  devotion. 
Our  f rif  nd  has  gone  to  his  reward,  but 
his  memory  will  always  remain  with 
everyone  who  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
knouintf  him  and  of  sltUng  with  him  In 
this  Chamber. 

Cfod  grant  him  eternal  peace. 
Mr  HKNNM'rr  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 
er. i.rrhaps  the  most  rewarding  thing  in 
the  life  of  a  Member  of  Congre.-«  is  the 
asMX-iation.s  with  some  of  the  great  men 
\^ho  come  here  to  be  Members  of  this 
bodv.    Certainly.  I  know  that  my  life  has 
been  greatly  enriched  by  this  experience 
and  that  in  the  front  line  of  those  who 
have   helped    me    most    and    who    most 
greatly  ii\spired  me  was  Louis  Rabaut. 
Hie  warm  and  human  heart  of  friend- 
ship was  there  for  me  whenever  I  called 
for  it;  and  his  able  and  sage  judgment 
was  a  constant  support.     Hia  family  life 
was  an  inspiration  to  all.  as  was  his  reli- 
gious life.    By  placing  the  phrase  "under 
Ciod"  in  the    Pledge  of  Allegiance"  to  the 
fla?.  he  did  one  of  those  simple  but  great 
things    that   was  characteristic    of    the 
noble  man  that  he  was. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  Michi- 
giUi.  Louis  Rabaut.  He  was  a  beloved 
and  highly  esteemed  friend,  and  we  shall 
all  muss  him  sorely. 

I  remember  that  when  I  first  came  to 
Washington  as  a  Member  of  the  81st 
Congress.  Congressman  Rabaut  was  al- 
ready well  experienced  in  the  ways  of 
oir  National  Legislature.  Although  I 
did  not  represent  a  district  In  his  own 
State,  he  never  denied  me  either  his  time 
or  his  help.  He  was  a  thoughtful,  kind 
and  patient  man.  whose  advice  has 
served  me  in  good  stead  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  whose  wonderfully  human 
^torie.s— especially  about  his  lovely  fam- 
ily of  nine  children— brightened  many  a 
moment  in  these  halls. 

During  his  quarter  of  a  century  of 
service  m  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Coiii^ressman  R\baut  compiled  an  Im- 
posing  list  of  legislative  achievements. 


I  know  that  one  of  them  was  especially 
dear  to  his  heart.  It  was  his  proposal 
to  include  the  words  "under  God"  in  the 
"Pledge  of  Allegiance"  to  the  flag.  Many 
of  us  joined  with  him  in  sponsoring  sim- 
ilar resolutions.  I  know  that  he  was 
very,  very  pleased  when  the  Congress 
approved  this  change. 

Congressman  Rabaut  was  an  able  and 
accomplished  legislator,  an  outstanding 
representative  of  his  district,  and  a  true 
friend.  He  served  his  God  through  his 
family  and  his  work,  and  his  fellow  men 
through  his  legislative  and  charitable 
endeavors.  He  has  left  an  indelible  im- 
print on  the  record  of  the  Congress,  and 
on  all  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
him. 

I  am  confident  that  his  widow  and  his 
family  will  derive  some  consolation  from 
the  knowledge  that  the  good  Lord  has 
chosen  him  to  be  among  His  very  own. 
and  that  their  sorrow  is  shared  by  a 
legion  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  the  House  who  knew  Louis 
Rabaut.  I  know,  learned  of  his  passing 
with  deep  regret.  He  had  served  in  the 
Congress  for  13  terms.  His  many  fine 
qualities  were  recognized  by  all  his  col- 
leagues and  he  was  a  kind  and  clever 
gentleman  with  a  disposition  that  en- 
deared him  to  them.  He  was  a  dedi- 
cated public  seiTant  who  used  his  in- 
fluence and  his  vote  for  what  he  always 
believed  was  in  the  interest  of  his  coun- 
try and  the  constituency  he  represented. 
He  was  a  loyal  citizen  who  supported 
and  defended  our  form  of  government 
from  all  enemies,  foreign,  and  domestic. 
He  rendered  conspicuous  service  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  many 
years  and  had  attained  a  place  on  that 
committee  of  great  influence.  I  know 
his  faithful  service  will  be  missed  by  that 
hard  working  committee.  During  his 
long  service  he  received  many  public 
recognitions  of  his  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country. 

The  sweetness  of  his  voice  was  evi- 
dence of  the  sweetne.ss  of  his  dispKJsition. 
I  remember  hearing  him  sing  a  simple 
little  song  in  Radio  City  years  ago  where 
there  were  also  nationally  known  per- 
formers. He  captured  the  show  and  the 
audience. 

His  life  and  his  character  will  be  an 
inspiration  to  those  who  knew  him  and 
he  will  long  have  a  place  in  the  hearts 
of  his  many  friends.  We  will  all  miss 
Louis  Rabaut  and  will  remember  him 
with  affection.  To  his  family.  I  wish  to 
express  my  deep  sympathy. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Louis  Rabaut's  death  the  House  has  lost 
a  vivid  character  and  one  of  the  most 
conscientious  men  I  have  ever  met. 
During  debate  he  was  incisive  and  those 
who  questioned  his  statements  or  argu- 
ments soon  found  out  that  he  knew  his 
facts  and  he  was  well  aware  of  what  he 
was  talking  about. 

As  a  personal  friend  he  was  a  most 
lovable  character  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  a  heart  of  loyalty  and  one  who 
was  always  ready  to  be  of  help  in  any 
way  possible.  He  was  a  religious  man. 
and  his  devotion  to  his  high  standards 
of  Christianity  were  only  matched  by 
his  loyalty  and  love  for  our  country. 


He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  col- 
leagues and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  people  he  represented  in  the 
Congress  so  faithfully  and  well  will  have 
a  hard  time  finding  a  man  of  his  unusual 
qualifications  to  take  his  place.  My 
heartfelt  sympathy  goes  to  his  widow 
and  his  family  and  may  their  grief  be 
lightened  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  his  service  and  the  beauty  of 
his  life. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  sorrow 
over  the  passing  of  my  good  friend,  the 
Honorable  Louis  C.  Rabaut.  of  Michigan. 
His  untimely  death  on  November  12. 
1961,  was  a  shock  to  all  of  us. 

Our  mutual  interest  in  music  helped 
bring  us  together  during  my  early  days 
in  the  Congress.  I  remember  that  Louis 
was  responsible  for  ceremonies  con- 
ducted on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  Flag 
Day,  June  14,  1955,  when  for  the  first 
time  a  choral  group — the  Singing  Ser- 
geants of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Symphony 
Orchestra — was  brought  to  the  floor. 

Louis  Rabaut  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
his  country,  his  friends,  and  his  con- 
stituents whom  he  served  so  well. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  family. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Chamber  has  not  often  received  the 
privilege  of  paying  tribute  to  a  man  of 
such  high  moral  principle  and  personal 
honor  as  Louis  Rabaut.  The  many 
honors  and  tributes  which  he  has  re- 
ceived, not  only  from  his  own  State  but 
from  the  Nation  as  well,  have  honored 
him  as  a  patriot,  as  a  statesman  and 
most  importantly,  as  a  man  of  great 
personal  and  public  devotion.  His  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress  has  been  long  in 
years,  wide  in  experience  and  varied  in 
concern. 

To  this  Chamber  and  to  the  people  of 
the  Nation  he  has  brought  his  own  sense 
of  moral  principle  and  high  ideals.  He 
made  us  all  aware  that  this  country  is 
"one  Nation  under  God."  Each  time  we 
pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag,  we  are  re- 
minded that  the  basic  foundation  of  our 
Nation  is  a  faith  and  trust  in  God  and 
in  His  desire  for  a  world  of  justice  and 
brotherhood.  These  same  words  of  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  are  oi;al  reminders 
and  silent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
colleague.  His  Nation  and  this  Chamber 
owe  a  debt  to  Louis  Rabaut  for  recalling 
to  us  the  basic  ideals  of  this  democracy. 

Louis  Rabaut  saw  that  these  were  not 
only  the  ideals  of  our  Nation,  but  were 
the  basic  hopes,  ideals  and  basis  of  faith 
that  are  shared  by  all  peoples.  "Pray 
for  Peace"  as  a  cancellation  mark  on  the 
mails  of  the  United  States  has  been  a 
constant  reminder  to  our  Nation  and  to 
the  nations  of  the  world  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  an  alternative  to  nuclear 
war  and  ancient  savagery.  The  alterna- 
tive is  a  return  to  the  principles  of 
morality  and  honor  to  which  all  men  are 
bound. 

Our  former  colleague  was  an  honor  to 
himself,  his  State,  his  Nation  and  the 
world.  Iv  is  an  honor  for  me  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  former  colleague  today. 
His  words  and  his  works  have  done  much 
to  lead  our  Nation  toward  a  course 
guided  by  morality  and  principle  in  a 


world  which  so  often  lacks  these  qualities 
and  for  this  we  are  thankful. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  of  Representatives  has  suffered 
an  irreparable  loss  in  the  passing  of  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Louis  Charles  Rabaut,  of  Michigan. 
Lou  Rabaut  was  one  of  my  close  friends 
and  I  have  always  enjoyed  oiu-  friend- 
ship and  have  always  had  great  respect 
for  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  national 
legislator.  Had  it  not  been  for  Lou  Ra- 
baut I  would  not  have  succeeded  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Federal  judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies.  It  was  at 
his  suggestion  that  I  was  named  to  this 
subcommittee  by  Chairman  Clarence 
Cannon  in  1946. 

His  charming  widow  and  flne  family 
have  my  deepest  sympathy  and  prayers 
in  Lou's  passing. 

On  November  14  last,  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Washington  Post,  in  a  tribute  to 
Lou  Rabaut,  had  this  to  say  about  him : 

Representative  Loms  C.  Rabact  had  9 
children  and  25  grandchildren  and,  as  bis 
last  official  biography  observed,  he  knew, 
"family  problems."  In  the  years  that  he 
was  the  chief  congressional  Influence  on  the 
District's  budget,  he  was  a  warmhearted 
defender  of  this  city's  children.  When,  last 
June,  a  witness  before  his  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  attacked  the  local  pro- 
gram for  aid  to  dependent  children,  Mr. 
Rabaut  replied:  "It's  easy  enough  to  find 
fault.  I'm  looking  for  solutions.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  the  children?"  When 
another  witness  suggested  cutting  back  aid 
in  cases  of  illegitimacy.  Mr.  Rabaut  declared: 
"You  aren't  going  to  hurt  those  children." 

He  was  interested  in  public  health,  and 
his  investigations  4  years  ago  led  to  a  sharp 
Improvement  in  conditions  at  District  of 
Columbia  General  Hospital.  He  was  In- 
terested in  education,  and  sometimes  held 
his  school  budget  hearings  at  night  so 
that  parents  could  appear.  His  defini- 
tion of  liberalism  included  the  stanch 
defense  of  individuals  whom  he  consid- 
ered wronged  by  a  big  city  government. 
When  this  newspaper  objected  last  year  to 
his  urban  renewal  bill,  commenting  that  it 
gave  too  much  weight  to  the  complaints  of 
individual  property  owners  in  one  project 
area,  Mr.  Rabaut  wrote  back:  "Nowhere  in 
this  country  do  citizens  have  less  recourse 
in  grievances  of  such  a  local  nature  than 
they  have  in-l.hls  city.  Do  you  want  me  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear?"  His  reductions  In  budgets 
and  particularly  his  reluctance  to  increase 
the  Federal  payment,  often  seemed  excessive. 
Yet  he  was  respected  at  the  District  Building 
as  a  technician  whose  decisions  were  rarely 
arbitrary. 

Mr.  Rabaut  died  Sunday  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  In  Detroit,  near  his  14th  Congres- 
sional District.  The  monument  he  leaves 
behind  him  is  here,  where  he  dealt  in  good 
faith   with  this   city  and  its  people. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  re- 
cently suffered  the  loss  of  two  of  its  most 
respected  members.  I  refer  of  course  to 
the  passing  from  this  earthly  scene  of 
John  J.  Riley,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Louis  C.  Rabaut,  of  Michigan.  I  will  pay 
my  tribute  to  John  Riley  later  but  now 
wish  to  join  our  colleagues  from  Michi- 
gan and  elsewhere  in  expressing  pro- 
found sorrow  over  the  passing  of  Louis 
Rabaut. 

Mr.  Rabaut  was  a  senior  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  when 
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I  came  to  Congress  in  January  of  1953 
and  was  assigned  to  that  committee. 
During  the  intervening  10  years  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  become  closely  associated 
with  him  on  that  committee.  I  found 
him  to  be  a  hard  worker  and  conscien- 
tious in  the  discharge  of  his  responsibil- 
ities. He  entertained  strons  convictions 
and  never  hesitated  to  express  them  or 
fight  for  them.  He  enjoyed  the  re.spcct 
of  all  members  of  the  committee,  as  well 
as  the  House,  and  has  left  his  mark  on 
the  conamittee  and  House  records. 

In  the  passing  of  Louts  R.\b.\ut.  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  ha.s  loi;t  a 
valuable  member,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  effective  legislator,  the  14th 
District  of  Michigan  an  able  Representa- 
tive, and  his  family  a  loving  and  devuted 
hu'^band  and  father.  My  profound  sym- 
pathy is  extended  to  thorn  in  their  be- 
reavement. 

Mr.  BE>rNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  join  my  col- 
leaEjues  in  remarkim?  on  the  commend- 
able life  and  character  of  our  late  frjond. 
Louts  R.\baut.  It  was  my  sood  fortune 
to  have  had  his  friendship  and  confi- 
dence during  my  many  years  of  service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  know 
his  membership  in  this  House  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict which  he  represented  so  long  and 
faithfully  and  also  by  the  country  at 
large  for  the  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions he  made  toward  the  enactment  of 
helpful  and  constructive  legislation. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  all  of  the  members  of  his  fine  family 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  sadness  of  heart  that  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lens  C  Ra- 
BAUT  who  so  ably  served  his  State  and 
his  Nation  in  these  Hails. 

Louis  Rabaut  was  a  statesman  of 
great  ability  and  high  ideals.  He  was 
a  loyal  American  and  his  patriotism  and 
love  of  his  country  were  of  primary  con- 
sideration in  his  every  action.  Hi.s  de- 
votion to  the  principles  which  have 
made  our  Republic  great  and  his  untir- 
ing efforts  to  perpetuate  these  great 
principles  wUl  long  be  remembered. 
Even  prior  to  his  passing  his  achieve- 
ments in  these  fields  were  recognized  ^• 
a  number  of  patriotic  organizations 
which  paid  him  tribute. 

He  was  truly  a  Christian  crentleman. 
He  wished  to  leave  no  question  that  in 
our  country  we  have  our  foundations  of 
faith  ba.sed  on  the  word  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  To  the  credit  of  Levis  Rabxut  is 
the  amendment  providing  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  words  "under  God"  m  our 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag. 

It  was  m,y  privilege  not  only  to  be  as- 
sociated with  our  late  colleague  on  th..^ 
floor  of  the  House  but  also  as  a  member 
of  the  Michigan  delegation  and  as  a 
member  with  him  on  the  House  Appro- 
piiations  Committee  for  many  years. 
Durini?  these  associations  I  came  to 
know  him  and  admire  him  as  a  dedi- 
cated man. 

I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  extend- 
ing members  of  his  family  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  many  colleagues  in  paying  tri- 
bute  to  a  good   and   great  man.    His 


loyalty  to  the  Michigan  delegation,  to 
his  State  and  the  Nation  marks  his 
passing  as  a  great  lo.ss. 

Our  loss  Is  deeply  felt  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  character  and  high  quali- 
ties of  our  colleague  but  more  important, 
the  fact  that  In  this  era  in  our  hi.story 
the  qualities  he  possessed  are  most 
needed. 

Hi.story  will  record  that  Louis  Rabaut 
devoted  his  entire  life  to  these  prin- 
ciples and  to  him  alone  can  be  attrib- 
uted the  addition  to  the  pledge  of  allo- 
riance  of  the  words  "under  God  "  He 
was  also  responsible  for  the  pledb'c  of 
allegiance  being  s^X  to  music. 

To  me.  personally,  his  death  was  a 
great  loss.  His  counsel,  advice  and 
analysis  of  bills  reported  to  the  floor  was 
sought  by  all  of  us. 

The  time  Louis  Rabaut  spent  on  the 
Appiopriations  Committee  in  his  endeav- 
or to  make  the  c:ty  of  \Vashin::;ton  the 
most  outstanding  Capital  of  the  world 
was  a  beginning  which  we  all  must  con- 
tinue to  carry  out.  We  deeply  mourn 
his  untimely  pas.<ing. 

Mr.  BRGOMFIPIIX).  ^Tr.  Speaker, 
may  I  say  a  few  words  in  honor  of  our 
late  colleague  from  my  home  State  of 
Michi-^an.  Representative  Louis  C  Ra- 
baut. 

During  his  many  years  in  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives.  Congressman  iUbaut 
served  his  Nation  faithfully.  elliciLntly 
and  with  boundless  energy  and  courage. 
At  the  time  of  his  death.  Congrei.sman 
Rabaut  was  on  his  way  to  prai.se  a  friend. 
a  former  colleague  of  ours  here  in  the 
House  who  was  appointed  a  Federal 
judge. 

Praise  of  his  friends  came  ea^y  to 
RopresenUtive  FiABAUT.  and  tiiese 
friends  numbered  in  the  hundreds.  He 
h.ad  the  ability  to  resolve  disputes,  to 
turn  away  har.-h  words  with  a  je.st.  but 
when  matters  of  basic  principle  and  be- 
lief were  involved,  he  would  not  and 
could  not  be  moved  from  that  which  he 
believed  was  ritzht  and  honorable 

Congressman  Rabaut  loved  thts  Nation 
and  its  people,  and  this  love  was  ex- 
ceeded only  by  his  love  of  Gml.  He  was 
author  of  an  amendment  here  in  these 
halls  in  which  the  words  "under  God" 
were  inserted  in  our  Pledt?e  of  Alle- 
giance to  tlie  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Under  the  eyes  of  Gi>d,  Congre.s--man 
R.\baut  saw  our  Nation  fluurLsh  and 
prosper,  and  under  tiie  eyes  of  God  he 
lived  a  full,  rich  life  with  compassion 
and  under.^tanding  of  his  fellow  human 
beiniis. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  great  Amfrican  and  di.->tin- 
guKshed  former  M«.-mb»'r  of  this  body— 
the  late  Louis  C.  Rabaut. 

We.  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  him  m  the  Cormre.ss,  knew 
hira  to  be  devuted  and  loyal  to  his 
friends.  He  was  a  true  public  servant; 
he  served  his  Nation  and  the  people  he 
represented,  with  honor  and  distinction. 
As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  25  years  he  was  admired 
and  respected  by  ail  who  knew  him; 
he  was  an  able  legislator  who  rendered 
invaluable   service   to   his  country,    his 


constituents,  the  Congress,  and  the  im- 
portant Appropriations  Committee,  of 
vshich  ho  was  a  member. 

Louis  Rab.\ut  is  sorely  missed  by  us; 
we  shall  always  remember  his  devotion 
lo  his  ideal.-,  and  his  duty.  I  express  my 
deepei,t  sympathy  to  his  dear  wife  and 
family. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker. 
ring.ng  melodiously  in  the  ears  of  Mem- 
bers IS  the  song  so  often  we  have  heard 
Lou  Rabaut  sing; 
He  made  the  nlk;ht  a  Utile  brighter  wherever 

he  W'Uld  go — 
The  Old  LarapUghter  of  long,  long  ago. 
His  saowy  hair  was  bo  much  whiter  beneath 

tiio  r.iiid'.c  «'.'>*   - 
nif  Old  Lampllkihter  of  long,  long  ago. 

You'd  bear  the  patter  of  hl«  fc<t  aa  he  came 

trodding  dijwn  the  street. 
His  smile  would  hide  a  lonely  heart  you  see. 
If  there  were  lovers  In  the  park  he'd  pass  a 

Irxnip  and  leave  It  dark. 
Romcmberlng  the  dnys  that  used  to  b^. 


F   r  he  rc-al'.ed  whoti  dreams  were  new, 
H"  I".(d  snme')ne  who  loved  him  too. 
V^'ho  walks  ^ith  him  In  memory 
He  made  the  nteht  a  lUtle  brighter  wherever 

he  w<iuld  go. 
Tlie  Old  U.nipUiihter  of  long,  long  ago. 

That  was  l^v  Rabaut.    He  made  the 

world  a  little  brighter,  wherever  he  wou!d 
go  He  .sang  many  songs,  and  he  loved 
to  -Sing  because  of  the  music  in  a  soul 
where  all  was  at  peace,  became  it  was 
his  mi-ssion  wherever  he  would  go  to 
make  the  night  a  little  brighter.  Once 
when  he  and  Tom  O'Brixk  were  In  Ire- 
land, and  the  great  John  McCormack 
was  grievously  ill  and  near  the  end,  they 
were  Invited  to  visit  the  stricken  McCor- 
mack. who  at  this  stage  of  his  Illness  had 
lost  his  voice,  the  golden  voice  that  had 
enraptured  millions.  At  McCormack's 
bidding  Lou  Rabaut  sang  for  him  one  of 
McCormack's  favorite  songs,  and  then  on 
unnng  another  and  another  until  an 
hour  had  passed.  McCormack  applaud- 
miT  from  his  sickbed  and  reliving  In  Lou 
Habauts  singing  the  glory  of  the  years 
of  his  own  smging. 

Yes.  Lou  Rabaut  sar\g  many,  many 
songs,  sang  them  as  few  singers- could  In 
any  land  or  at  any  time,  but  the  "Old 
Lamplighter"  was  his  theme  song.  I 
heard  It  first  In  my  freshman  year,  so 
It  nd'Tly  imbt  llishcd  in  memory  with  the 
.sweet  charm  of  Lou  Rabaut,  when  Lou 
Rabaut.  Murphy  of  New  York.  Lichten- 
walter  of  Pennsylvania.  Morton  of  Ken- 
tucky, Franklin  Roosevelt,  all  gifted  with 
good  voices  and  a  love  of  singing,  occa- 
sionally with  some  others,  would  gather 
of  an  evening  at  the  Congressional  Ho- 
U  1.  All  the  old  favorites  were  sung,  the 
repertoire  of  all  \l\e  Congressman  artists 
being  all  inclusive,  but  always  the  high- 
light was  'The  Old  Lamplighter." 

He  m-ide  the  night  a  little  brighter  wherever 

he  woiild  go — 
n-.e  Oid  Lamplighter  of  long,  long  ago. 

That  was  Lou  Rabaut.  He  made  a 
little  brighter  the  lives  of  all  his  col- 
leagues. He  spread  simshine  in  the 
nooks  of  our  legLslatlve  routine.  He  was 
a  legislator  of  the  finest  quality.  His 
accomplishments  were  many  and  of  last- 
ing impact  upon  his  country  and  its 
future.  His  place  In  the  history  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Lb  secure. 
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But,  over  and  above  all.  Lou  FIabaut 
was  a  man  who  lived  his  life  by  faith  In 
his  God  and  made  the  night  a  little 
brighter  wherever  he  would  go.  His 
friendship  has  enriched  my  life.  I  shall 
miss  him.  sorely  miss  him.  but  his  pres- 
ence, even  though  not  discernible  to 
human  eyes.  I  shall  never  cease  to  sense. 

To  his  beloved  wife,  his  children,  his 
grandchildren,  and  the  other  family 
members  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  MAPtSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing my  years  of  service  in  the  Congress, 
it  has  t)een  a  real  privilege  for  me  to 
bo  associated  with  Louis  Rabaut.  He 
had  a  philosophy  of  life  and  a  dedica- 
tion to  duty  that  was  not  surpassed. 
Always  cheerful,  always  ready  with 
counsel,  and  a'ways  willing  to  lend  a 
helping'  hand,  he  was  a  true  friend.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  of  us.  To 
his  family,  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
humbleness  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  at  this  time  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Congressman  Louis 
Rabaut.  of  Michigan. 

He  was  a  man  big  of  heart  and  of 
mind.  His  warm,  gracious  countenance, 
which  touched  the  lives  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  is  deeply  missed  by 
myself  and  others.  For,  even  in  his 
latter  years,  he  displayed  a  zest  and 
understanding  for  life  which  were  a 
tribute  to  the  agelessness  of  the  human 
spirit. 

We  all  remember  Mr.  Rabaut  for  his 
major  contributions  to  the  American 
scene — his  pioneer  efforts  during  the 
New  Deal  for  social  security  and  other 
legislation,  his  work  in  appropriations, 
his  activities  on  behalf  of  world  under- 
standing, and  particularly  the  good 
neighbor  program  with  our  friends  to 
the  south. 

Mr.  Rabaut  was  already  a  distin- 
guished veteran  of  the  House  when  I 
first  came  to  Congress.  I  remember  well 
his  courtesies  and  his  enlightening  coun- 
sel. He  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  and 
i.  was  through  his  leadership  that  the 
traditional  salute  to  the  flag,  repeated 
in  cla.ssrooms  and  in  ceremonies  daily 
throughout  the  land,  was  changed  to 
include,  "under  God."  For  this,  he  will 
always  be  remembered. 

And.  there  were  the  little  things — the 
small  events  which  make  up  daily  liv- 
ing— by  which  he  showed  his  stature. 
In  the  closing  hours  of  each  session, 
when  the  House  was  in  recess  awaiting 
legislation  from  the  Senate  side,  I 
fondly  remember  Mr.  Rabaut  going  to 
the  microphone  in  the  well  of  the  House 
and  leading  the  Members  In  congenial 
folk  singing.  He  had  a  beautiful  tenor 
voice,  and  the  singing  was  just  the 
spiritual  lift  tliat  the  tired  Members 
needed  to  carry  on  with  full  vigor  when 
the  House  was  once  again  rapped  to 
order  by  the  Speaker.  During  these  re- 
ces.ses.  my  late  husband.  Jack,  used  to 
join  us  on  the  floor  and  his  bass  voice 
blended  splendidly  with  that  of  Mr. 
Rabaut.  It  was  a  precious  and  warm 
bit  of  congeniality  which  many  of  us 
came  to  cherish  and  expect  at  the  close 
of  each  session. 

Mr.  RABAtrr  lived  his  life  ever  actively. 
Even  during  his  final  term,  shortly  tefore 


his  death  last  November  12,  he  remained 
one  of  the  hardest  working  Members 
of  the  Congress.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
lines  written  by  Poet  Byron,  who  had 
in  mind  the  kind  of  man  Mr.  Rabaut 
was,  when  he  wrote : 

His  was  "a  spirit  that  on  this  life's  rough  sea 
Loves  t'  have  sails  fill'd  with  a  lusty  wind 
Even   till   his  sail-yards  tremble,   his  masts 

craciK. 
And   his   rapt   ship   run   on   her   side   so   low 
Tliat  she   dnnkb   water,   and   her  keel   plows 

air". 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
great  American,  Louis  Rabaut.  He 
served  this  Nation  and  the  cause  of  free- 
dom with  honor  and  distinction.  He 
was  truly  a  great  American.  His  un- 
selfish devotion  to  this  Nation  has  been 
an  inspiration  and  an  example  to  each 
of  us.  He  really  knew  no  north,  south, 
east,  or  west.  He  was  an  American 
whose  every  effort  was  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  this  Republic. 

Mrs.  Dorn  and  the  family  join  in  ex- 
pressing to  his  wonderful  family  our 
deepest  and  most  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  join  in  the  expressions  of 
the  Members  here  in  tribute  to  our  late 
and  revered  colleague  from  Michigan, 
Hon.  Louis  C.  Rabaut. 

Representative  Rabaut  served  in  this 
body  during  13  Congresses.  His  multi- 
tudinous and  remarkable  achievements 
and  distinctions  have  already  been  re- 
cited here. 

His  diligence  in  legislative  study  was 
a  byword  in  these  Halls  and  his  appeals 
for  approval  of  the  legislation  he  be- 
lieved in  were  forceful  and  persuasive. 

However,  he  was  perhaps  known,  and 
endeared  himself  most  to  us,  by  the 
qualities  of  his  great  heart.  He  wets  a 
kind  and  thoughtful  man  and,  in  the 
midst  of  his  heavy  duties,  he  always  had 
time  to  give  wise  counsel,  encouraging 
words  and  generous  assistance  to  junior 
Members.  He  was  a  person  of  great  good 
nature  and  genial  disposition. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
effective  national  legislators  in  modem 
times.  He  exemplified  in  the  highest 
degree  the  true  spirit  of  faith  in  God,  in 
country,  and  in  his  fellow  man.  His 
extraordinary  record  of  patriotic  service 
to  this  Nation  and  his  State  will  for- 
ever brighten  the  pages  of  congres-sional 
legislative  history. 

The  learning  and  geniality  of  Louis 
Rabaut  will  be  solely  missed  in  this  body, 
but  his  patriotic  service  will  remain 
forever  as  an  inspiring  example  for  those 
who  come  after  him. 

We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
gracious  wife,  Mrs.  Rabaut,  and  his  chil- 
dren in  their  great  sorrow, 

Mr.  DIGGS.  .  -Mr..  Speaker,  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  Michigan  dele- 
gation. Louis  Rabaut  was  more  than  our 
dean.    He  was  like  a  father  to  us. 

Every  Member  of  Congre.ss.  no  matter 
what  his  background  of  experience,  if 
it  has  been  in  Government  or  outside  it, 
when  he  first  arrives  on  the  Washington 
scene  he  walks  into  the  House  Chamber 
nervous  and  unsure  of  himself.  One  of 
the  first  Members  at  my  side  when  I  ar- 
rived was  Louis  Rabaut  who  put  his 
strong  right  arm  ur>on  my  shoulder  and 


said  reassuring  things  which  helped  me 
adjust  to  this  great  responsibility  and  to 
develop  self-confidence  more  quickly 
than  would  have  been  probable  other- 
wise. Having  been  a  Member  of  the 
House  for  a  long  time,  he  was  always 
full  of  anecdotes  about  debates  on  vari- 
ous issues  and  little  known  facts  about 
certain  individual  Members  which  were 
always  helpful  in  understanding  the 
workings  of  the  House  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Members.  This  is  valuable  in 
sizing  up  situations. 

Louis  Rabaut  was  always  fair  in  his 
dealings  with  all  of  us,  never  conde- 
scending although  he  outranked  us  both 
in  years  and  service,  respecting  our 
judgment  both  individually  and  collec- 
tively, even  though  on  some  occasions  it 
might  have  differed  from  his.  He  was 
both  a  wise  counselor  and  a  good  friend. 
Held  in  high  esteem  by  other  Members 
of  Congress,  the  very  fact  that  he  was  a 
Member  of  our  Michigan  delegation  in- 
creased the  prestige  of  our  delegation. 

Although  the  family  and  his  circle  of 
friends  will  miss  him  dearly,  we  all  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  has 
rendered  his  country  great  service  and 
therein  left  a  legacy  that  all  of  us  could 
well  emulate. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  late  Louis  C.  Rabaut.  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  was  an  outstanding 
Member  of  the  House.  I  have  never 
known  a  Member  who  was  as  devoted  to 
his  duties  and  worked  as  hard  as  he  did 
in  discharging  the  responsibilities  which 
this  House  imposed  upon  him.  His  dili- 
gence to  duty,  his  capacity  for  hard  work 
and  his  devotion  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  Nation  can  serve 
as  an  inspiration  for  all  of  us. 

I  know  of  no  more  able  Member  of  this 
House  than  our  late,  beloved  colleague. 
I  want  to  extend  my  utmost  sympathy 
to  members  of  his  family.  I  am  proud 
that  I  had  an  opportunity  to  serve  with 
him. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Louis 
Rabaut  was  not  of  my  religious  or  politi- 
cal faith. 

But  I  honor  him  most  for  his  piety  and 
his  patriotism. 

I  would  only  hope  to  serve  the  same 
God  and  country  with  equal  sincerity 
and  devotion. 

One's  remembrances  of  a  man  are  per- 
haps the  truest  measure  of  his  imprint — 
and  his  character. 

I  shall  recall  the  memory  of  Louis  Ra- 
baut each  time  I  repeat  the  words,  "un- 
der God,"  in  the  "Pledge  of  Allegiance 
to  the  Flag." 

I  shp.ll  recall  his  memory — and  his  per- 
sonal friendliness  and  courtesies  extend- 
ed to  a  delegation  from  my  hometown — 
whenever  I  drive  past  the  river  diversion 
project  in  Battle  Creek  which  he.  as  an 
Appropriations  subcommittee  chairman, 
helped  make  possible. 

But  perhaps  my  most  vivid  remem- 
brance will  be  because  of  a  member  of 
the  family  in  which  Louis  Rabaut  took 
such  deep  and  justifiable  pride — the  son 
who,  as  a  priest  of  his  church,  with  sin- 
gular display  of  faith  and  courage.  ofH- 
ciated  at  the  requiem  mass  for  his  own 
father. 
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I  ihink  that  is  the  remembrance  which 
would  please  Loins  Rabaut  most  of  all. 

For  what  little  it  can  add  to  the  treas- 
ured memories  and  comforting  faith  of 
his  loved  ones.  Mrs.  Johansen  and  I  ex- 
tend our  sincere  sympathy. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  paying,  a  final  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  friend,  the  late  Louis  C. 
Rabaut. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Louis  became  one  of  my 
first  personal  friends,  and  over  the  years 
we  developed  a  warm  and  cordial  friend- 
ship. 

For  25  years.  Louis  served  his  constitu- 
ents well.  He  was  truly  a  representative 
of  people  everywhere  who  cherish  the 
goals  of  progressive  and  humanitarian 
legislation.  The  Nation  is  indebted  to 
him  for  the  very  important  part  he 
played  in  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  our  country. 

To  his  beloved  wife  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  I  express  profound 
sympathy. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr 
Speaker,  as  the  years  go  by  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  form  many 
friendships.  Most  of  these  might  be 
called  casual.  We  each  have  a  warm  re- 
gard for  the  other.  If  our  paths  croi^s 
in  matters  of  legislation  we  may  become 
more  or  less  intimate  with  each  other 
As  I  look  back  on  my  own  service  I  can 
think  of  many  who  would  exchange  with 
me  the  title  of  "friend."  However,  there 
are  in  my  mind  always  a  few  who  are 
outstandmg  and  who  have  from  time 
to  time  demonstrated  for  me  a  warmth 
and  an  affection  and  a  helpfulness  that 
sets  them  apart  and  in  my  mind  and 
heart,  places  them  on  a  pedestal.  Such 
a  one  was  Louis  Rabaut.  I  cannot  re- 
member just  when  it  was  that  he  took 
me  under  his  wing  and  began  to  give  me 
his  help  in  many  things,  particularly 
those  which  I  presented  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  can  think  of 
many  times  when  his  words  of  wisdom 
probably  meant  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  of  some  project  of 
mine.  His  death  grieves  me  sorely.  I 
shall  miss  him.  and  I  shall  miss  his  good 
counsel.  I  hope  that  the  things  he  has 
taught  me  will  guide  me  in  the  years  to 

come. 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  the  re- 
cent death  of  Louis  C  Rab.\ut,  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  lost  a  wise  and  dedi- 
cated Member,  and  many  of  us  who  have 
served  long  years  with  him  feel  that  we 
have-  just  lost  a  dear  friend.  Louis 
Rabaut's  excellences  were  not  of  the 
flamboyant  and  spectacular  kind.  His 
manner  of  speech  was  characterized  by 
gruff  practicality  rather  than  by  smooth- 
1  ness  or  eloquence.  Most  of  his  work  m 
Congress  was  silent,  grinding  work  in 
committee,  on  the  vital  but  unglamorous 
matter  of  the  expenditure  of  funds. 

Louis  Rabaut  had  served  in  the  House 
since  the  74th  Congress,  being  reelected 
to  each  succeeding  Congress  except  the 
80th.  During  the  25  years  of  his  service, 
he  won  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  each 
Member  who  had  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  him  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, or  to  observe  the  care  and  fairness 
with  which  he  approached  his  decisions. 


It  is  gratifymg  that  the  record  of  a 
man  of  such  high  moral  qualities  is 
marked  by  his  memorable  achievement 
of  the  sponsorship  of  the  bill  adding  the 
phrase,  "under  God"  to  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance. To  his  credit,  also,  is  the  bill 
he  sponsored,  by  which  the  phrase  "Pray 
for  Peace"  is  used  in  our  post  ofBce 
cancellations 

In  his  official  life  as  a  legislator,  and 
in  his  private  life  as  a  family  man,  Louis 
Rabaut  was  a  person  of  warmly  human 
sympathies,  and  of  strong  religious  feel- 
ing.    It  has  long  been  well  known  that, 
in  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee   on    District    Affairs    of    the 
House    .Appropriations    Committee.    Mr. 
Rabaut  could  be  counted  upon  to  support 
projects   looking   to   the   welfare  of   the 
sick,  the  poor,  or  children,  so  lont:  as  the 
need  was  .soundly  demoiistrated.  and  the 
means  cf  meeting  it  shown  to  be  efficient. 
His  concern  for  the  needs  and  the  educa- 
tion of  children  is  reflected  al.so  in  the 
family  life  he  shared  with  his  wife,  the 
former   Stella   M.   Petz,   and   their  nine 
children.     The  depth  of  reliKious  feeling 
the  two  instilled  m  their  children  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  one  of  their  three 
sons  IS  a  priest.  Father  Francis  Dermott. 
S.J..   and   three   of   their   six   daughters 
are  nuns,  in  the  order  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary;  Sister  Mary  Palmyre,  Sis- 
ter Stella  Maris,  and  Sister  Martha  Ma- 
rie.     Similarly,    their   depth    of    family 
feeling  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  their 
married  children  have  presented  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Rabaut  with  the  glorious  total  of  25 
grandchildren — a   fact   of   which   Louis 
Rabaut    used   often    to    boast      He    will 
long  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
those  who  appreciate  how  well  he  served 
God.  his  country,  and  his  fellow  man. 

Mr  LANE  Mr  Speaker,  when  the 
name  of  Louis  C  Rabaut  was  called, 
there  was  no  answer. 

His  familiar  face  and  voice  have  van- 
ished from  this  national  forum  where 
he  served  the  people  of  the  14th  Michi- 
gan District  and  the  people  of  the  50 
States  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

From  the  mid-1930's  until  1961.  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  1946-47.  he 
participated  in  the  .shaping  of  legisla- 
tion that  lifted  the  United  States  from  a 
demoralizing  depression  to  its  present 
position  as  the  powerful  and  responsible 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

The  older  Members  of  this  House  have 
seen  many  colleagues  come  and  go 
Some  were  with  us  such  a  brief  time  be- 
fore the  fortunes  of  politics  or  the  acci- 
dents of  life  took  them  from  us  that 
our  memory  of  them  dims 

Others,  with  that  extra  quality  of  the 
born  legislator  that  their  constituenUs 
appreciate,  are  endor.sed  again  and  again 
by  the  folks  back  home. 

They  are  the  vet<^^'rans  who  carry  for- 
ward the  traditions  and  the  standards 
of  this  House. 

Louis  Rabaut  was  one  of  these  depend- 
able men. 

Above  and  beyond  his  ability,  and  his 
experience  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
pria.-ons  Committee,  was  the  faith  that 
illimiinated  and  inspired  his  every 
thought  and  action 

His  special  mierest  was  the  Foreltin 
Service   of   the    United   States,   and   he 


made  many  official  trips  to  inspect  and 
study  the  work  of  our  diplomatic  and 
consular  representatives  abroad.  He 
knew  that  the  future  of  freedom  Itself 
would  succeed  or  fail  In  ratio  to  our  re- 
spect, understanding,  and  assistance  to 
the  legitimate  objectives  of  other  nation- 
al communities. 

In  his  personal  life,  he  was  an  ex- 
emplary husband  and  father,  and  a 
devout  communicant  of  his  church. 

Louis  Rabaut  was  proud  of  his  Ameri- 
can heritage. 

He  saw  that  the  great  human  values 
liberated  in  our  open  society  were  guided 
f  ron  the  t)eginning  by  the  American  peo- 
ple's reverence  for  their  Divine  Creator. 

That  Is  why  our  departed  colleague 
had  immortal  confidence  In  freemen  and 
in  their  future. 

As  the  author  of  the  amendment  In- 
serting the  words  "under  God"  in  the 
•  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America."  he  made  us 
aware,  as  never  before,  that  our  rights 
and  responsibilities  and  aspirations  must 
work  together  in  living  testament  to  the 
Father  of  us  all. 

By  his  achievements  as  a  Member  of 
the  US  House  of  Representatives,  our 
late  colleague  and  friend  Loins  C. 
Rabaut  encouraged  and  strengthened  us 
to  meet  the  obligations  ahead. 

His  presence  is  gone,  but  his  spirit  will 
be  ever  with  us 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Louis 
Rabaut  is  no  longer  with  us.  For  25 
years  he  represented  the  14th  District  of 
his  native  State  of  Michigan.  For  25 
years  he  graced  this  Chamber  with  his 
presence  and  his  wisdom,  benefiting  all 
of  us  with  the  thinking  of  his  keen  legal 
mind. 

Louis  Rabaut  was  a  kind,  good  man — 
a  man  that  one  was  proud  to  call  a 
friend  Today  we  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  departed  colleague  and  friend  with 
the  realization  that  his  resonant  voice, 
his  wit  and  friendly  smile  will  no  longer 
greet  us  when  we  come  into  this  Cham- 
ber. 

His  accomplishments  during  his  quar- 
ter century  in  this  body  would  fill  a 
large  testament  of  good  works.  There 
were  few  important  events  which  did 
not  involve  the  energetic,  good-humored 
Louis  Rabaut.  He  was,  however,  a  man 
whose  love  and  respect  for  the  people  he 
represented  was  exceeded  only  by  that 
for  his  family.  His  acceptance  of  life 
was  serious  but  he  never  allowed  that  to 
prevent  him  from  enjoying  It.  Words 
are  inadequate  to  describe  this  man's 
deep  love  of  his  fellow  man.  A  love 
which  always  expressed  itself  In  his  will- 
ingness to  assist  anyone  at  any  time. 
He  wELs  a  man  dedicated  to  the  commjn 
good  of  our  country  and  who  tried  all 
his  hfe  to  live  up  to  the  admonition 
"Love  thy  neighbor."  Tliose  of  us  who 
worked  with  him  here  knew  that  he  suc- 
ceeded My  deepest  sympathy  goes  out 
to  Louis  Rabaut's  bereaved  family. 

Mrs  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Congressman  Rabaut  came  as 
a  great  shock  to  me.  as  I  am  sure  it  did  to 
the  rest  of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
for.  despite  illnesses  he  appeared  to  us 
to  be  an  indestructible  rock  who  could 
always  be  counted  on  to  overcome  any 
setback  and  come  back  to  his  duties  here 
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and  carry   them  out  courageously  and 
with  great  compassion. 

I  enjoyed  his  friendship  and  treasured 
his  advice  and  guidance.  He  was  never 
too  busy  to  help  a  new  Member  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
House,  and  as  the  new  Member  began  to 
achieve  experience  here,  he  was  always 
ready  to  suggest  new  ideas  for  meeting 
new  problems 

Patriotism,  piety,  love  of  family,  and 
a  deep  and  sincere  sense  of  friendship 
dominated  hi.«  life.  He  was  in  the  literal 
sense  a  pood  man.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  to  Mrs.  Rabaut 
and  her  fine  children  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy. He  has  left  a  wonderful  heritage 
of  integrity  and  decency,  both  in  the  life 
he  led  and  in  the  laws  he  was  instru- 
mental in  VTiting  as  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  STRAITON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
serving  on  active  duty  in  the  Navy  in 
the  Mediterranean  last  fall  when  1  got 
the  word  that  my  great  friend  and  our 
beloved  colleague.  Louis  Rabaut.  had 
pa.ssed  into  the  Great  Beyond.  It  was  a 
sad  day  for  me. 

Louis  Rabaut  was  one  of  the  first 
Members  of  this  body  with  whom  I  be- 
came acquainted  as  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman. In  that  first  year  in  the  House 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
on  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  West  Point. 
It  was  then  that  I  came  to  know  of  his 
great  capacity  for  friendship,  his  warm 
understanding,  his  deep  love  for  young 
people,  aiKl  the  sound  wisdom  and  com- 
monsense  bred  from  a  lifetime  of  ex- 
perience that  have  meant  so  much  over 
the  years  to  all  the  deliberations  of  this 
House.  I  was  indebted  to  Louis  Rabaut 
for  the  advice  and  encouragement  he 
gave  to  me  a.',  a  new  Member. 

Louis  Rabavt  will  be  remembered  for 
many,  many  years  for  his  service  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered for  what  he  did  in  including  a 
reference  to  the  Diety  in  our  pledge  of 
allegiance — '  this  Nation  under  God" — 
one  of  his  proudest  accomplishments. 
But  he  will  also  be  remembered  as  one 
who  always  had  the  time  and  the  will- 
ingness to  help  anyone  in  need.  His 
staff  was  devoted  to  him.  His  friends 
were  leuion.  Here  was  a  ;;reat  man,  and 
a  pood  man. 

This  Hou.'-e  will  be  the  less  for  his 
passin,;  from  our  scene.  To  his  widow 
and  his  family  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  their  loss. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  others 
have  t.vpressed  here  with  sincere  elo- 
quence our  sense  of  lo.ss  at  the  untimely 
passing  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Lovis  C.  Rabaut,  of  the 
14lh  Micliiyan  Conpressional  District — a 
true  man  of  good  will.  I  cannot  forbear 
to  add,  however,  a  brief  but  heartfelt 
notation  of  my  own  sadness  at  the  re- 
alization that  this  cheerful  .spirit,  this 
brii'ht  intellect,  this  enerpctic  and  faith- 
ful man,  has  gone  to  rest. 

Tluouuh  a  quarter  century  of  our 
service  here,  ray  admiration  and  respect 
for  Louis  Rabaut  grew.  He  was  a  superb 
example  of  the  dedicated  public  servant. 
He  wore  proudly  the  badges  of  faith  and 
patriotism.  It  was  evident  that  he  had 
before  him  always  the  realization  that, 


as  a  man,  he  was  accountable  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  expenditure  of  each 
day.  It  was  plain,  too,  that  he  regarded 
a  hard  day's  work  in  their  interest  as  his 
recurring  daily  debt  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and.  particularly,  the  citi- 
zens of  his  district  in  Michigan. 

Loms  Rabaut  loved  and  respected  his 
church  and  his  Nation.  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman, but  he  knew  that  a  resolute 
battle  for  the  richt  was  not  incompatible 
with  gentlcmanliness.  He  was  conscien- 
tious, earnest,  and  resourceful  as  a  leg- 
islator, and  the  lawmaking  of  this  Na- 
tion gained  from  his  efforts  over  many 
years. 

His  was  a  clean,  full  life— nearly  30 
years  of  public  service;  50  years  of  happy 
marriage;  9  fine  children,  4  of  whom 
dedicated  their  lives  to  their  church. 
Surely,  when  our  beloved  colleague  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  eternal  gates  his 
credentials  were  not  found  wanting. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  in  payin.g  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  our  late  colleague  from 
Michigan,  Louis  C.  Rabaut.  His  death 
has  greatly  saddened  his  many  friends 
and  associates  in  Congress  and  elsewhere 
and  brings  a  tremendous  loss  to  Michi- 
gan and  the  Nation. 

As  a  fellow  member  of  the  Michigan 
delegation.  I  knew  him  as  a  true  gentle- 
man, an  able  legislator,  and  a  devoted 
patriot.  A  member  of  the  important  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  he  was  always 
helpful  to  the  people  of  the  Sixth  District 
and  always  most  kind  and  considerate 
to  me  personally.  His  interest  in  the 
wtlfare  of  Michigan  was  never  hemmed 
in  by  party  lines.  But  aside  from  the 
times  when  heavily  burdened  by  legisla- 
tive work.  I  remember  "Uncle  Louie,"  as 
I  called  him,  as  a  lighthearted,  fun- 
loving  man  who  took  great  joy  in  get- 
ting a  group  together  to  sing  around  a 
piano. 

Congressman  Rabaut  sei-ved  his  State 
and  his  country  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury in  a  dedicated  manner,  taking  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  problems  of  all 
his  fellow  men.  Though  his  legislative 
accomplishments  were  many  and  he 
shared  the  responsibility  for  the  prudent 
spending  of  billions  of  dollars  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  he 
was  most  proud  of  legislation  he  spon- 
sored to  include  the  words  "under  God" 
in  our  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  His  deep 
religious  and  patriotic  feelings  which 
prompted  him  to  introduce  this  mean- 
ingful revision  in  the  pledge  will  live 
after  him.  And  his  adherence  to  the 
noble  ideals  of  this  Republic  will  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  all  who  follow  him. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  with  him  and  I  want  to  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  heard  expressed  for  the  past 
few  days  our  sense  of  :oss  at  the  untimely 
passing  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Louis  C.  Rabaut.  of 
Michigan,  a  true  citizen  of  good  will  and 
a  longtime  personal  triend  of  mine. 

Having  served  with  Mr.  R.\baut  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  having 
served  with  him  as  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  mrnibcr  on  tlie  Subcom- 


mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
cannot  but  add  a  personal  footnote  to 
the  grief  that  has  been  expressed  here 
since  his  passing. 

Louis  Rabaut  was  one  of  the  kindest 
men  I  have  ever  known.  He  was  a  warrr  - 
hearted  person,  a  conscientious  legisla- 
tor, a  true  Samaritan  with  an  interest 
in  his  fellow  man.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  a  man  of  cheerful  spirit,  bright  in- 
tellect and  aboimding  energy — but,  above 
all,  he  was  faithful  to  his  God,  his  coun- 
try, and  to  his  colleagues. 

Through  almost  20  years'  service  with 
Louis  Rabaut  my  admiration  and  respect 
grew.  I  came  to  know  him  as  a  superb 
example  of  a  public  servant.  He  carried 
proudly  the  banners  of  faith  and  service 
and  patriotism  and  it  was  always  readily 
apparent  that  he  applied  a  rule  to  his 
every  act.  This  rule  was  his  own  realiza- 
tion that,  as  a  man,  he  was  accountable 
to  the  Almighty  for  the  way  in  which 
he  used  each  day. 

It  was  just  as  ob\ious  that  he  regarded 
a  hard  day's  work  in  the  interest  of  his 
constituents  as  his  recurring  daily  debt 
to  them. 

Louis  Rabaut  loved  and  respected  his 
home,  his  State,  his  church,  and  his  Na- 
tion. He  was,  at  all  times,  a  gentleman, 
but  he  knew  that  a  resolute  battle  for 
the  right  was  not  incompatible  with 
gentlemanliness. 

His  was  a  clean,  full  life — nearly  30 
years  o"  service  to  the  public;  50  years 
of  happy  marriage;  nine  fine  children, 
four  of  whom  turned  their  lives  to  the 
church. 

It  can  truly  be  said  that  when  Louis 
C.  Rabaut  presented  his  credentials  at 
the  gates  of  Heaven,  they  were  found  to 
be  in  excellent  order  and  he  now  sits  near 
the  throne  of  God. 

Mr.  PHDLBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  saddened  by  news  of  the  passing 
of  my  dear  and  valued  friend  and  es- 
teemed colleague  for  many  years,  the 
Honorable  Louis  C.  Rabaut,  of  the  great 
State  of  Michigan. 

Louis  Rabaut  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished,  beloved  men  ever  to  serve 
in  this  great  body.  He  was  unique  in 
his  lovable,  personal  qualities,  outstand- 
ing in  his  ability,  and  the  wide  sweep 
of  his  interests  and  his  effective  service 
to  his  district,  State,  and  Nation. 

Louis  Rabaut  was  a  great  humanist 
and  his  humane  feelings  for  his  fellow 
man  could  not  be  excelled.  He  labored 
tirelessly  throughout  the  many  years  of 
his  distinguished  public  service  for  the 
betterment  of  human  relations  and  for 
the  advancement  and  improvement  of 
human  standards,  for  the  elevation  of 
the  lot  of  the  average  citizen. 

Warm  and  genial  of  nature,  he  had  a 
host  of  close  friends  in  this  body  and 
wherever  he  was  known;  his  beaming, 
magnetic  personality  was  felt  in  every 
gathering  of  which  he  was  a  part.  A 
talented  singer,  he  was  always  vei-y 
happy  to  lend  his  great  gifts  in  this  re- 
gard to  every  occasion  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  do  so.  and  he  not  only 
sang  beautifully  and  impressively,  at 
formal  and  solemn  occasions  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  elsewhere  but  he  also 
took  special  pleasure  in  singing  for  his 
friends  at  social  gatherings  and  im- 
promptu entertainments. 
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He  was  a  most  valuable  member  of  the 
great  House  Appropriations  Committee 
and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  col- 
leagues and  the  leadership  of  the  House. 
He  was  clearly  and  indelibly  marked  as 
a  great  leader  in  the  Congress  and  the 
country. 

LouiK  performed  many  special  serv- 
ices and  supported  and  advanced  many 
meaningful  pieces  of  legislation.  Among 
these,  I  have  the  feeling  that  he  was 
especially  proud  of  the  measure  he 
steered  through  Congress  officially  desig- 
nating Rev.  Francis  Bellamys  famed 
"Pledge  of  Allegiance."  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  compelling  and  meaningful 
words  "under  God."  as  our  national 
pled'-,'e. 

He  put  real  heart  service  into  this 
effort  and  not  only  secured  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  287.  79th  Congress, 
signed  into  law  as  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 243.  on  Flag  Day,  June  14.  1954.  by 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  which 
made  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  official, 
but  he  also  arranged  with  one  of  Amer- 
ica s  most  beloved  and  di.siinguished 
composers.  Mr.  Irving  Caesar,  to  write 
appropriate  and  very  impressive  music 
for  the  pledge. 

In  addition.  Louie  also  arran^'ed  to 
have  this  historic  work  sung  for  the  first 
time  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Flag  Day.  June  14.  1955. 
by  the  official  Air  Force  choral  L:roup. 
the  "Singing  Sergeants."  under  the  di- 
rection of  Capt.  Robert  L.  Liinders. 
AFRES.  in  special  Flag  Day  ceremonies 
To  the  end  of  time,  this  immortal 
pledge  will  be  recited  and  sunK  by  mil- 
lions and  miUions  of  people  and  little 
children  in  every  hamlet,  village,  town 
and  city  in  this  great  country,  an  endur- 
ing, perpetual  recollection  of  one  of 
Michigan's  greatest  sons,  our  beloved 
friend.  Louis  Rab.aut. 

Louie  was  very  dear  to  me  during  the 
years  I  have  been  m  the  Congress  and 
I  esteemed  and  cherished  hun  pro- 
foundly. He  was  one  of  our  greatest 
leaders  ar.d  one  of  our  dearest  friends. 
He  was  beloved,  respected  and  admired 
wherever  he  was  known,  and  the  wannth 
of  his  heart,  the  radiance  of  his  person- 
ality, the  compassion  and  generosity  of 
his  impulse  have  been  everlastingly  im- 
pres.^ed  upon  the  annals  of  this  great 
body  and  m  the  hearts  of  all  those  of 
us  who  were  privileged  to  kiKjw  and  to 
love  this  noble  soul. 

Louis  Rai!.\uts  family  wa.-.  part  of  his 
very  being  and  he  was  indescribably 
proud  of  his  devoted  wife,  his  lovms?  .sons 
and  daughters,  of  whom  he  often  spoke 
in  such  a  way  that  made  it  clear  to 
all  that  his  wonderful  family  was  en- 
shrined and  forever  locked  in  his  heart. 
He  was  proud  of  all  his  children,  but 
I  thought  he  was  especially  grateful  for 
those  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  re- 
ligion to  the  service  of  the  Living  God, 
because  Louis  was  a  man  of  profound, 
religious  faith  who  always  worked  and 
lived  by  the  precepts  of  the  Divine 
Master. 

In  his  passing,  a  giant  oak  has  fallen 
in  the  forest  and  a  noble  soul  has  gone 
to  rejoin  his  Creator.  With  very  heavy 
heart.  I  extend  to  his  beloved  and  griev- 
ing family,  his  gracious  helpmate  and 
wife  of  many  years,  and  his  wonderful 


children— my  most  heartfelt  sympathy 
for  the  truly  irreparable  loss  which  has 
come  to  them,  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutives.  to  the  Nation  and  to  all  of 
us  who  dearly  loved  this  great  American 
and  gracious.  Christian  gentleman. 

I  join  his  dear  ones  in  mourning  his 
passing,  and  sad  of  heart,  pay  tribute 
to  his  noble  character  and  illustrious 
achievcmenus.  I  pray  that  they  will  find 
that  solace  and  comfort  in  their  faith, 
as  their  dear,  departed  one  would  have 
them  do,  that  will  bring  them  reconcili- 
ation to  the  divme  will 

The  loving  memory  of  this  good  and 
dear  man  will  remain  in  my  heart  to  the 
end  of  my  days,  it  will  dwell  here  in 
the  historic  precincts  of  this  Hnnse.  for 
very  many  years  to  come,  inspiring  and 
guiding  the  House  toward  noble  goals 
exalted  ends  and  warm  human  fellow- 
ships, for  such  are  the  treasured  be- 
quests of  the  courtly  gentleman  from 
MirhiEran.  Hon    Louis  Rabaut 

Mav  the  e-ood  Lord  smile  fra^'iously 
upon  our  b'-lnved  friend  and  colleatMie 
and  ?rant  him  entemal  rest  and  peace 
in  his  heavenlv  home 

Mr  L^SINSKI  Mr  Speaker  I  sin- 
ce'-elv  thank  my  collea-aies  for  the  cnn- 
tribuMons  thev  h.iV'^  made  on  behalf  of 
our  deteised  friend  and  cnlleaTue  Con- 
gressman P^B'UT  He  indeed  will  be 
missed  by  ill  of  u'=  But  mnv  his  guiding 
spirit  remain  with  us  forever 

Mr  SnoTker  T  a<k  un-in'mous  ron.sent 
that  all  Members  may  extend  th.eir  re- 
marks on  the  life,  character,  and  .services 
of  -^ur  l<te  roll.-'ague,  Mr    Rabaut 

The     SP^:.^K^'R     pro     tempore     'Mr. 
0'H\RA  of  M!chiL'\n'       Without  objec- 
tion, it  IS  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  J 

RILEY 
The  SPEAKER     The  Chair  r«c(iKn:/es 
tiiC  gentleman  from  South  Carolina    Mr 

M'  MiLLAN' 

Mr  McMillan  Mr  Speaker,  we 
were  all  shocked  and  distressed  to  learn 
of  the  passing  of  tlie  lute  Congressman 
John  Riley  who  ha.s  represented  South 
C.irulina  s  Second  Congressional  Distriet 
for  the  past  It  years  Congres.sinan 
Riley  was  loved  by  every  person  in  South 
Carolina  and  I  am  certain  every  Member 
of  Congress  who  wa.^  pnwleged  witli  his 
acquaintance. 

He  was  a  gentleman  under  all  condi- 
tions and  at  all  tiines  regardless  of  the 
pressure,  trials  and  tiibulat.ons  he  was 
called  on  to  bear  during  hearings  when 
some  of  the  largest  appropriation  bills 
ever  enacted  by  the  Congres.s  of  the 
United  States  were  being  considered. 
Congressman  Rilky  was  firm  in  his  con- 
victions, quiet,  deliberate  and  a  deep 
thinker  He  enjoyed  a  wonderful  repu- 
tation in  the  bu.siness  world  as  well  as  in 
th*^  leg.slative  field 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege 
of  meeting  hundreds  of  Congressmen 
and  Senatois  m  the  23  years  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
ti\  es  and  I  have  never  met  a  more  genml 
Christian  gentleman  that  John  Rilfy 
He  and  his  wonderful  wife  Corinne  and 
two  children  were  very  close  in  their 
family  ties 


John,  as  he  was  affectionately  known 
by  all  his  colleagues,  was  when  his  health 
permitted  regular  in  his  attendance  at 
committee  meetings  and  was  always  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  when  legislation 
was  under  consideration. 

The  world  is  certainly  a  better  place 
for  all  of  us  to  live  in  because  of  John 
Riley's  having  lived  among  us  for  66 
years  I  shall  personally  miss  him  as  a 
friend  and  a  person  with  whom  I  could 
di.scuss  my  most  intimate  problems  at 
all  times 

The  Second  Congressional  District, 
South  Carolina  and  the  Nation  have  suf- 
fered a  great  lo.ss  because  of  the  passing 
of  John  Riley  as  his  shoes  will  t>e  hard 
to  fill  on  the  House  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee and  in  the  National  House  of 
Representatives. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to 
Mrs    Riley  and  her  two  fine  children. 

Mr  Six-aker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Rivers  1. 

Mr  F^IVERS  of  South  Carolina  Mr 
Spe.kker.  tiio.se  of  us  who  knew  John 
RiiEY  loved  him  John  Riley  was  a 
good  Christian,  an  effective  leglslaUir,  a 
soft-s;>oken  and  dedicated  American 
He  loved  to  help  people,  and  people  loved 
to  help  him  I  guess  nobody  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  district  which  our  late  col- 
lea^'ue  represented  had  ever  been  more 
loved  than  was  John  Rilsy 

He  worked  hard  in  the  American  Le- 
gion and  in  his  beloved  South  Carolina 
amoni;  the  youth  of  his  constituency; 
long  before  he  came  to  Congress,  he  was 
one  of  the  on-anizers  of  the  Little  League 
and  American  Legion  Junior  League 
ba.seball  He  discovered  the  baseball 
player  whose  name  is  known  to  many  of 
vou,  Bobby  Richardson  of  the  New  York 
Y.mkees 

John  Riley  was  a  great  American,  and 
the  dav  of  his  pa.ssing  was  a  sad  day  for 
us  all  He  will  long  be  remembered  be- 
cause of  his  character  He  was  too  busy 
with  the  everyday  tenor  of  life  to  think 
of  hims«'lf 

But  such  a  lide  ii.s  moving  seems  asleep, 

T.Mi  full  fur  sound  tind  fi-)am, 
When  that  wh;ch  drew  from  out  the  bound- 
ieivs  dfcp 

luriis  ag^ii.'i  home 

He  IS  kjone  John  Riiey  has  met  hi.^ 
Maker,  no  one  will  be  more  fondly  re- 
m mbered  because  the  life  he  lived  and 
the  things  he  did  qualiflied  him  to  meet 
h;s  Maker  We  will  mi.ss  him  becau.se 
John  Riley  will  be  missed  by  everybodv 
To  his  loved  ones  I  extend  my  sympathy 
anfl  my  hope  they  may  be  con.soled  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  Nation  grieves 
w,  !th  them 

Mr  MrMILLAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
!  Mr   Albert!. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  it  Ls  with 
a  .sen.si-  of  personal  lo.'^s  that  I  join  in  this 
last  tribute  to  my  good  friend  and  be- 
loved colleague,  the  Honorable  John  J 
Riley  of  South  Carolina  I  say  personal 
not  only  because  he  was  a  close  friend  of 
mm'  but  bf  cause  he  represented  the  dis- 
trict in  which  my  wife  was  born  and 
reared  Many  of  her  relatives  knew  him 
by  his  fi!>t  name  He  was  a  great  South 
Carolinian  and   a  tireat   American.     He 
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was  a  Christian  gentleman  and  an  out- 
standing Member  of  this  House. 

John  Riley  brought  to  his  work  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  background 
ranging  from  teaching  to  varied  business 
interests  He  u.sed  this  experience  to  the 
Nations  advantage  in  his  distinguished 
service  on  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, gaining  a  reputation  as  a 
knowledgeable  and  competent  legislator. 

All  those  who  knew  htm  respected  and 
admired  him  for  his  ability  and  his  devo- 
tion to  public  service.  He  worked  con- 
stantly in  behalf  of  his  district,  his  party, 
and  his  Nation,  never  failing  to  offer  his 
best  to  this  .service  w  hich  meant  so  much 
to  him. 

Our  Nation  has  lost  a  tireless  worker 
in  the  cause  of  justice  and  freedom.  The 
people  of  South  Carolina's  Second  Dis- 
trict have  lost  an  able  and  influential 
representative.  We,  his  colleagues,  have 
lost  a  wise  and  trusted  comrade  and  a 
good  friend.  I  know  I  speak,  for  us  all 
when  I  oflfer  to  the  Riley  family  our 
heartfelt  sympathies  for  their  loss,  the 
loss  of  a  kind  and  good  man.  and  a  great 
colleague  and  an  outstanding  American. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
the  South  Carolina  delegation  in  paying 
tribute  to  my  good  friend  John  Riley. 

He  was  a  man  of  many  talents  and 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  work  of 
the  committee  and  the  House,  and  he  as- 
sisted in  national  defense  to  an  extent 
few  realized. 

He  died  as  he  would  have  liked  to  die — 
dramatically  in  full  possession  of  all  his 
exceptional  powers  on  his  way  back  to 
participate  in  the  opening  of  the  session. 

I  once  heard  a  very  wise  man  say  that 
no  man  was  truly  educated — regardless 
of  how  many  degrees  and  academic 
honors  he  received — until  he  had  taught 
himself.  Certainly,  judged  by  that  cri- 
terion, John  Riley  wa^  a  learned  and 
erudite  man.  He  taught  in  the  local 
schools  and  was  a  college  professor.  And 
most  notable  of  all  he  taught  the  Boy 
Scouts— one  of  the  greatest  community 
sei-vices  that  can  be  rendered — in  his 
post  of  the  American  Legion. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  fill  his  place  on 
the  committee.  And  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  fill  his  place  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  knew  him. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  begin  a  new  session,  we  who  served 
with  him  are  saddened  by  the  sudden 
death  a  few  weeks  ago  of  our  valued 
friend,  John  J  Riley,  of  South  Carolina. 

John  Riley  for  many  years  served 
with  out.standing  distinction  the  people 
of  his  district  ii.  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
The  sincere,  dedicated  service  he  ren- 
dered reflected  great  credit  upon  his 
family  and  his  district. 

John  Riley  intensely  loved  America. 
He  showed  this  on  many  occasions,  par- 
ticularly as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
■jn  Appropriations,  where  he  was  a  bul- 
wark of  strength  in  maintaining  a  pow- 
erful national  defense,  and  on  the  do- 


mestic level  in  the  field  of  public  works 
in  particular,  many  of  which  were  di- 
rected to  the  national  defense  of  our 
country. 

We  who  served  with  him  will  always 
remember  John  Riley  for  his  gentleness 
and  his  kindness,  for  he  was  always  a 
gentleman.  A  legislator  of  determined 
spirit  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
but  in  connection  with  his  fellow  men  he 
was  humble,  kind,  and  considerate. 
These  qualities,  and  his  nobility  of  char- 
acter, endeared  John  Riley  to  all  of  his 
colleagues. 

John  Riley  and  I  were  close  friends. 
I  valued  very  much  the  friendship  that 
existed  between  us.  His  service  in  this 
body  and  the  nobleminded  qualities 
John  Riley  possessed  leave  to  his  loved 
ones  a  great  source  of  consolation  in 
their  bereavement. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Riley  and  her  son  and 
daughter  my  deep  sympathy  in  their 
great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  John 
Riley  came  here  in  the  height  of  the 
depression.  He  took  hold  immediately 
with  the  work  of  this  committee,  and  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  he  was 
devoted  to  his  work.  He  was  one  of 
those  Members  who  worked  hard  enough 
at  the  job  so  that  he  knew  what  they 
had  been  holding  hearings  on.  and  he 
took  part  in  those  hearings  in  a  very 
intelligent  and  effective  manner.  He  was 
the  typ>e  of  man  who  could  not  be  bull- 
dozed; he  could  not  be  led  astray  when 
he  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.  He  was  a  quiet 
man,  a  gentleman;  at  the  same  time  he 
had  the  absolute  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions and  did  a  real  good,  effective  job  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  I  wish  to  extend 
to  Mrs.  Riley  and  the  family  my  sincere 
and  deep  sympathy, 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana   [Mr. 

BOCGS). 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  in  the  tributes  which  have 
been  paid  to  our  former  colleague,  John 
Riley.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  serve 
with  him  many  years  ago  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  before 
he  assumed  his  position  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  He  served  on 
that  committee  at  a  difficult  time  during 
the  war  years,  and  immediately  subse- 
quent thereto,  when  legislation  of  great 
controversy  was  being  considered.  I, 
under  those  circumstances,  got  to  know 
John  Riley  very  well.  He  impressed 
me  as  being  a  man  of  great  courage,  a 
man  of  principle,  to  which  he  subscribed, 
and  which  he  lived  up  to.  He  was  also 
a  reasonable  man.  This  was  a  commit- 
tee where  one  was  subject  to  persuasion 
when  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
economic  facts  which  were  presented  to 
the  committee.  John  Riley  was  a  man 
who  was  open  to  reason  and  logical  in 
his  approach  to  problems.  I  think  this 
House  will  miss  his  wise  counsel  and  his 
devotion  to  duty,  and  I  personally  shall 
miss  his  warm  friendship  and  affection. 
I,  too,  join  in  extending  sympathies  to 
his  wife  and  to  his  family. 


Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky   I  Mr. 

N  MCHER  1 . 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  the  many  friends  of  John  J.  Riley 
in  expressing  my  sorrow  at  his  untimely 
passing. 

I  subscribe  to  every  tribute  which  has 
been  paid  him  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  especially  by  the  members  of 
our  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

John  J.  Riley  represented  the  finest 
as  a  gentleman  and  as  a  true  states- 
man. He  was  kind,  considerate,  able,  in- 
dustrious, sincere,  and  courageous.  The 
State  of  South  Carolina  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  this  outstanding 
Representative. 

I  join  in  expressing  my  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  members  of  his  family  and 
his  many  friends. 

Mr.  McMUJLAN.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
SantanceloI. 

Mr.  SANTANQELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  from  South  Carolina 
in  expressing  sorrow  in  the  passing  of 
our  colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, John  J.  Riley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  subscribe  to  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  Members  of  the 
House,  especially  those  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  in  regard  to  his 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try and  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  J.  Riley  was  a  gen- 
tleman. He  was  always  pleasant  and 
friendly.  He  truly  represented  the  fine 
qualities  of  a  gentleman  and  statesman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  his  constituents,  his  State,  and 
his  Nation.  The  State  of  South  Carolina 
has  suffered  a  grevious  loss  in  the  death 
of  this  outstanding  representative.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  his  wife  and  the  members  of  his 
family  and  his  many  friends  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  gladiy  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado   [Mr.  Cheno- 

WETH  1 . 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  our  de- 
parted colleague,  John  Riley.  I  express 
my  sincere  sympathy  to  my  colleagues 
from  South  Carolina  in  this  great  loss 
which  they  have  sustained,  and  which 
we  share  with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply  shocked  and 
saddened  when  I  learned  of  the  untimely 
passing  of  John  Riley.  I  had  a  high 
regard  and  great  affection  for  him.  It 
was  a  great  privilege  to  have  John  Riley 
as  a  friend,  and  he  always  had  a  pleasant 
greeting  when  we  met.  He  was  an  out- 
standing Member  of  this  House,  able, 
conscientious,  sincere,  and  devoted  to  his 
duties. 

The  passing  of  John  Riley  is  a  great 
loss,  not  alone  to  his  district  and  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  but  to  the  entire 
Nation.  We  need  more  men  like  him  in 
public  life  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  my  deep 
personal  sympathy  to  the  widow  and  the 
other  members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  McMillan.  I  gladly  yield  to  llie 
y:"nt,lemaa    from    Ma3sachu.^etti>     iMr. 

BoLAND'i. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deep 
str.se  of  sorrow  expressed  by  the  South 
Carolina  delegation  over  the  death  of 
our  beloved  colleague.  Coni-re.-^sman 
JoH>j  Riley,  is  shared  by  all  who  knew 
h:m  or  who  came  in  contact  w:th  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  knew  him  int:- 
matay.  the  grief  of  hi.s  friends  is  my 
-rief.  I  -served  with  hmi  on  the  Ccm- 
mittco  on  Appropriations,  and  particu- 
larly the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
He  was  quiet,  tremendously  e£cient.  and 
tr-elessly  devoted  to  his  committee  worl-:. 
H-  pcrscnined  to  the  fillet  and  finest 
that,  symbol  of  cordiality  and  gentle- 
m^nness  that  is  the  hallmark  of  peop.e 
from  the  South. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  wa-;  an  able  l..\'i'-- 
lator;  he  was  a  good  and  ^^reat  man  who 
has  n-^w  passed  from  our  midst.  I  know 
he  has  left  an  indelible  impression  upon 
this  Chamber  and  the  hearts  and  min^Ls 
of  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr  Speaker.  ''  join  with  his  coUeaprues 
from  South  Carolina  and  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  in  expressing  my 
dt^pest  sympathy  to  his  family 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MrMTLLAN.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  KORNEGAY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  did 
not  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  Con- 
gressman JoHW  Jacob  Riley  vrry  long 
or  very  Intimately;  however  I  recall  so 
pleasantly  his  cordiality  to  me.  a  fresh- 
man Member  of  the  House.  He  w;is 
eager  to  help  and  put  at  ease  a  new 
Member  in  every  way.  He  was  a  tire 
and  seasoned  Representative-,  and  I  held 
him  in  very  high  regard.  His  presence 
will  be  missed  In  the  House,  and  his  many 
friends  and  colleagues  will  mo  irn  his 
pa-ssing.  As  one  who  was  the  erateful 
rrcipient  of  his  con'^istent  kmdne.'ss  and 
cordiality.  I  should  like  to  join  in  con- 
veying to  his  family  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy and  re-; ret  over  his  passing 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Sptaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  i  Mr  Gary  I. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  John  Riley 
was  a  noble  soul  He  made  a  great  rec- 
ord in  the  Congress. 

I  had  the  pnvile^je  of  serving  with 
hiin  on  the  Approprialions  Committee, 
and  I  found  him  to  be  an  exceptionally 
able  amd  distinguLshed  legislator.  He 
possessed  wisdom,  judgment  and  cour- 
aee,  which  made  him  an  outstanding 
Representative  of  his  district,  State,  and 
N.ition. 

Mr.  Fpoaker.  I  doom  it  a  p.ivilege  to 
join  the  many  friends  of  John  Riley  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  today  in  paying 
to  him  the  well-deserved  tribute  which 
has  been  voiced  here  and  I  extend  to  his 
family  my  heartfelt  sympathy  In  their 
Le:eavemint. 

Mr.  VVHITENER  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  ge:Uleman  yield'' 

Mr.  MMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  IMr.  White- 
N?.R  '.  - 

•  Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  a  colleague  Is  always  a  sad 
occasion.    At  this  tune  as  we  take  note 


of  the  loss  of  John  J  Riley  I  feel  par- 
ticularly moved  because  he  was  one  of 
the  finest  gentlemen  with  whom  It  had 
bocn  my  pleasure  to  associate. 

John  J.  Riley  possessed  the  personal 
attributes  which  mark  a  man  as  a  lead- 
er He  was  of  strong  Christian  charac- 
ter, outstanding  ability,  and  dedicated  to 
the  fundamental  principles  which  have 


made  Am^'iioa  strong.  His  quality  of 
mind  and  his  strciisjth  of  cliaracter  were 
recogin/ed  :<nd  appreciattd  by  all  \'.ho 
knew  him.  His  quiet  manner  \^a.s  attrac- 
t.vc  and  pi  asmg  but  was  never  mi>taken 
for  '.veakncss  or  lack  of  aggressiveness  m 
his  advocacy  of  the  principles  m  which 
he  believed. 

Ju.t  a  ft  w  A.ik.-,  before  his  pasi>ing  I 
was  privileged  to  bo  with  him  m  Co- 
lumbia. SC.  v>here  I  had  bei  n  Invited 
to  iptak  to  one  of  tlie  outstanding  civic 
clubs  Oar  late  colli  ague  had  come  from 
\y.i.  home  111  Sumter  to  be  present  at  thio 
metting  to  introduce  me  to  his  friends 
and  constitui  nts  with  whom  we  were 
meeting.  The  grac.ousness  of  his  wel- 
come and  the  warmth  of  the  reception 
which  I  received  because  of  hi-s  presence 
at  this  gathering  will  be  indelibly  carved 
upon  my  memory.  I  shall  always  re- 
member this  occa.->ion  becau.Ne  it  wa.s  the 
la.st  optx)rlunity  that  I  had  to  spend  Mjme 
t.me  with  this  g:.'at  man  whom  I  ad- 
mired so  much. 

JuHN  Riley  had  served  the  people  of 
hiS  community.  State,  and  Nation  In 
many  capacities.  In  each  capacity  he 
served  them  well  As  a  teiicher  and 
atlilctic  coach  in  the  public  schools  of 
Soull^  Ciirolina  he  made  a  great  contri- 
bution to  the  young  people  who  v. ere 
privileged  to  receive  lus  instruction.  As 
a  member  of  the  US  Navy  during  World 
Wtir  I  he  made  an  outstanding  recoid 
during  lime  of  military  conflict  Follow- 
ing World  War  I  and  until  his  untimely 
pass.ng  he  had  been  interested  and 
active  in  veterans'  affairs  because  of  his 
cesire  to  serve  those  with  whom  he  had 
foUKht.  His  aeLi\ity  m  the  American 
Legion  and  the  40  i  8  brought  many 
honors  to  him  m  lecognition  of  his  un- 
tiring interest  in  his  fellow  veterans  It 
was  in  the  American  Legion  activities 
thr.t  he  maintained  a  continuir.g  interest 
in  young  people  and  because  of  this 
interest  was  one  of  the  leading  Legion- 
naires in  So'ith  Carolina  in  promoting 
the  American  Legion  junior  baseball 
program. 

John  Riley  served  his  community  in 
other  civic  endeavors,  including  his  work 
as  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  hl.s  city  and  of  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Sumter. 

As  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing educational  institutions  of  the  South. 
WofTord  Colle-c.  he  reflected  great  credit 
upon  that  institution  where  he  had 
earned  his  bachelor's  and  master's 
decrees  His  Interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  college  continued  throu  ;h- 
out  his  life,  and  it  is  said  that  his  serv- 
ice as  president  of  the  a'.umni  a.s.soclatlon 
of  the  college  was  one  of  the  brightest 
years  that  the  association  has  enjoyed. 
T\ns  wonderful  man  was  also  in- 
terested In  the  religious  life  of  his  com- 
munity. His  devotion  to  the  affairs  of 
his  church,  and  to  Christian  activities 
gen(  rally,  fully  measured  up  to  the  out- 


standing performance  that  he  gave  to 
every  worthwhile  activity.  His  devotion 
to  God  was  such  that  I  know  that  as 
he  experienced  illness  a  few  months  ago 
he  was  able  to  have  the  feeling  that  he 
loved  today  and  could  face  tomorrow 
unafraid 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  never  known  a 
more  devoted  family  than  we  saw  in  the 
Riley  fami'y  Hi.s  wonderful  wife  of  45 
years,  affectionately  known  as  Miss 
Coiinnr.  and  the  two  fine  children  born 
of  that  union  have  sustained  a  groat 
los.s  which  evokes  from  each  of  us  deep- 
est sentiments  of  sympathy.  However, 
the  deep  «;rnse  of  loss  which  they  must 
feel  should  be  inllnitesimal  when  com- 
paied  to  the  rreut  .'^en*;?  of  pride  which 
they  must  have  in  the  life  and  works  of 
their  departed  husband  nnd  father. 

I  expve«vs  to  the  family  and  innumer- 
able friends  of  our  dis'inculshed  de- 
parted colleatjue.  John  J.  Riley,  the 
mo'^t  profound  sympathy  of  my  family 
in  iiie  sad  expeiience  which  they  are 
nov,  havine. 

Mr  MrMILLAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from   North  Carolina 

IMr     ALFXfNDFRl. 

Mr  ALEXANDER  Mr  Speaker.  I 
loin  my  collearrues  ui  paying  tribute  to 
our  dtpaitrd  friend.  Johh  Riley.  John 
Hiiey  was  one  of  the  f\nest  gentlemen 
I  have  ever  known.  I  knew  John  Riley 
before  I  ever  came  to  this  body.  As  a 
leader  of  the  American  Legion  In  North 
Carolina.  I  came  In  contact  with  my 
-r''at  friend.  John-  Riley,  there. 

It  .'hould  be  .stated.  I  think,  that  the 
American   I  ei;ion  Stadium  In  his  home 
city  of  Sumter.  8  C  .  was  named  for  John 
RriEv  v.hilr  he  was  still  living — one  of 
the  highest   tributes.  I   think,   that  can 
be   paid    to   any   man.     To    know    John 
RiLtY   V"  as   to  love  him.     When  I   fir  t 
came  to  the  Congress.  John  Riley  was 
one  of  the  Members  who  Impre^-scd  me 
as  being  most  helpful  to  a  new  Member 
of    this   great   body.     Johh   Riley   pos- 
sessed   all   of   the   great   characteristics 
and  that  nobility  of  character  that  make 
a   great   man.     He  was  humble,   quiet, 
considerate,  and  wise.     I  had  an  office 
very  near  his  in  the  New  House  Office 
B'iiUlin'  and  on  many  occasions  would 
go  and  sit  and  talk  with  my  good  friend. 
John  Rii  ey.  m  regard  to  problenvs  which 
we  mutually  had.    As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  came  to 
know  how  courageous  John  Riley  was 
At  all  times.  I  never  knew  him  to  vote 
anything  but  his  conviction  on  any  Issue 
regardless    of    the    pressure    that    was 
brought  to  bear  upon  him.    John  Rilfy 
rendered  great  service,  not  only  service 
to  the  youth  of  our  land  in  the  Ameri- 
can Lc-'ion  prf-t;rams.  but  service  to  his 
community,  to  his  State,  and  to  the  Na- 
tion    Certainly.  I  am  going  to  miss  him 
as  our  other  colleagues  have  said  they, 
too,   will   mLss   him.     I  join   In   all   the 
tributes   that   have   been   made   to   him 
and   to  express   to  his  wife   and   other 
members  of  his   immediate  family,  my 
sincere  ;-;rief  at  their  great  loss. 

Mr  M  rdlLLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Can  lina  IMr.  Hemphill!. 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
the  dean  of  our  delegation  and  our  other 
colleagues  here  in  paying  tribute  to  a 


wonderful  friend  and  a  great  South 
Carolinian.  John  Jacob  Riley,  a  states- 
man, citizen,  leader,  and  friend.  I  sup- 
pose we  could  use  different  phraseology 
to  characterize  his  service  and  the  mag- 
nificent impact  of  his  life.  I  think  of 
such  words  as  dedicated — serious — toler- 
ant—democratic— beloved — soul  of  in- 
let: rity — learned.  I  could  use  many 
more;  suffice  it  to  say  he  was  a  Christian 
gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  words. 

John  Riley  never  talked  about  his  re- 
ligion— he  lived  his  religion.  One  had 
only  to  know  him  to  know^  that  he  was 
a  Christian  and  that  Christian  principles 
guided  his  life.  He  lived  a  life  of  love, 
which  IS  the  noblest  of  purposes  and 
there  come  to  my  mind  all  the  things 
that  John  Riley  exhibited  by  the  life  he 
led — love  for  his  God  and  for  his  coun- 
try— love  for  his  wonderful  family — love 
and  affection  for  his  friends,  love  for  his 
work,  love  for  the  youth  with  whom  and 
for  whom  he  worked  so  hard — love  of 
sports  of  every  kind — love  of  a  fight  and 
love  of  the  right. 

In  business.  John  Riley  was  a  success- 
ful businessman  and,  no  doubt,  had  he 
continued  in  his  business  career  instead 
of  coming  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  he  could  have  accumulated  great 
wealth  and  could  have  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  businessmen  in  the 
State.  Instead,  he  gave  his  time  and  his 
talent  for  his  Nation,  his  State  and  its 
people.  How  fortunate  we  are  that  he 
was  a  man  of  such  purpose  and  such 
integrity. 

At  his  funeral  in  his  hometown  of 
Sumter,  the  great  and  the  small  gathered 
to  pay  tribute  to  him  and  to  do  honor  to 
a  great  life  and  to  a  great  and  good  man. 
The  Governor  and  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  other  State  officials  were  pres- 
ent. Four  past  Governors,  Including 
two  U.S.  Senators  and  our  entire  con- 
gressional delegation,  as  well  as  State 
legislative  delegations  from  each  of  the 
counties  he  represented,  were  present. 
Townspeople  and  friends  from  far  and 
near  were  there.  They  all  came  to  do 
him  honor  because  he  had  done  honor 
and  exemplified  honor  to  all  who  knew 
him. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  great  and  good  man 
has  walked  among  us.  Let  us  all  be 
thankful  for  his  life  and  let  us  be  grate- 
ful that  we  knew  him. 

I  know  he  has  passed  from  the  vale  of 
n  ortal  life,  but  I  like  to  think  of  him 
as  living  and  existmg  among  us  because 
of  the  influence  he  had  on  the  lives  of 
all  v.ho  knew  him.  I  am  reminded  of  a 
short  poem  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
entitled  'He  Is  Not  Dead" : 

He   Is   Not   Dead 

I  runiiot  say.  and  I  will  not  say 

Th.it  he  i.s  dead.    He  Is  Just  away. 

With  a  cheery  smile,  and  a  wave  of  the  hand, 

He  has  wandered  into  an  unknown  land, 

And  left  us  dreaming  how  very  fair 

It  needs  must  t>e.  since  he  lingers  there. 

And  you — oh.  you.  who  the  wildest  yearn 

For  an  old-time  step,  and  the  glad  return. 

Think  of  him  faring  on.  as  dear 

In  the  love  of  There  na  the  love  of  Here. 

Think  of  him  still  as  the  same,  I  say, 

H  ■  1.S  nut  dead  -he  Is  Just  away. 

The  world  is  a  better  place  to  live  in 
because  John  Riley  lived.    May  others 


like    him    rise    to    inspire    succeeding 
generations. 

To  his  beloved  wife,  who  toiled  nobly 
beside  him  here,  and  elsewhere,  to  his 
family  he  loved  so  much,  to  his  legion  of 
friends,  our  contmuing  sympathy. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
Mahon  1 . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
great  privilege  to  serve  for  many  years 
with  our  colleague  John  Riley.  I  have 
never  known  a  more  devoted  or  con- 
scientious public  servant.  He  was  in- 
terested m  the  welfare  of  his  people  and 
in  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
He  was  especially  interested  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  country  and  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  liberties  and  traditions.  His 
work  on  the  Defense  Sub-Committee  on 
appropriations  was  outstanding.  It  was 
an  honor  and  pri\'ilege  to  work  on  the 
same  team  with  this  great  man,  tliis 
Christian  gentleman. 

It  was  a  preat  shock  to  all  of  us  to 
lose  John  Rii,ey.  I  join  my  colleagues 
m  paying  tribute  to  his  memory  and  in 
expressing  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Riley  and 
the  other  members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  MrMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  South  Carolina 
IMr.  DoRNl. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  John  Riley 
was  one  of  the  very  finest  men  that  it 
has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  know.  He 
was  a  true  gentleman.  In  all  the  years 
that  I  knew  John  Riley,  I  cannot  recall 
one  instance  where  he  lost  his  temp>er 
or  was  in  the  least  bit  impatient  or  ir- 
ritable. He  wa^  remarkably  balanced. 
His  patience  and  consideration  was  ra- 
diated to  those  around  him  and  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  intimately.  I  will 
remember  the  time  John  Riley  left  a 
subcommittee  meeting  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  came  up  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  to  ask  me  about  a 
matter  pertaining  to  my  district.  He 
said  the  subcommittee  would  follow  his 
recommendation  and  he  wanted  to  know 
how  I  felt  and  then  he  went  immedi- 
ately back  to  the  waiting  subcommittee. 
This  was  typical  of  the  consideration, 
kindness,  courtesy,  and  good  manners 
exemplified  by  John  Riley.  He  thought 
of  others.  His  life  was  dedicated  to 
others.  From  the  time  of  his  youth  he 
was  always  doing  things  for  the  better- 
ment of  his  community,  county.  State, 
and  Nation. 

John  Riley  worked  quietly  but  effec- 
tively in  the  defense  of  our  great  coun- 
try. He  beheved  in  a  strong  national 
defense.  He  believed  that  the  best  way 
to  preserve  peace  and  to  prevent  war 
was  to  be  strong.  He  was  truly  a  states- 
man who  gave  his  country  his  utmost 
during  a  time  of  critical  need.  The  whole 
Nation  can  be  grateful  for  his  stanch, 
unostentatious  service  on  the  great  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Yes,  indeed, 
the  entire  free  world  can  be  thankful  for 
his  successful  efforts  to  make  the  United 
States  truly  the  arsenal  of  democracy 
and  the  heart  and  core  of  freedom 
everywhere. 

John  Riley  fought  for  States  rights, 
local  government,  and  individual  liberty 
in  the  tradition  of  the  early  Founding 
Fathers  of  this  Republic.     John  Riley 


had  confidence  in  the  citizen.  He  be- 
lieved the  citizen  could  govern  best  at 
the  local  and  State  level  with  a  minimum 
of  Federal  interference.  John  Riley  be- 
lieved in  a  sound  dollar,  a  balanced 
budget,  and  fiscal  responsibility.  The 
overwhelmmg  majority  of  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  and  of  his  congressional 
district  stood  behind  him  in  his  defense 
of  those  principles  and  ideals  that  made 
him  great. 

John  Riley  was  a  man  of  great  moral 
character.  His  moral  character  and 
ideals  were  based  and  founded  upon  his 
devotion  to  Christianity.  John  Riley 
was  a  devout  Christism.  I  feel  that  this 
House  is  a  better  House  because  John 
Riley  served  here.  I  know  that  I  am  a 
better  American  because  I  knew  and  as- 
sociated with  John  Riley.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  but  his  spirit  and  ex- 
ample will  hve  on  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

Mrs.  Dorn  joins  me  in  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  lovely  widow  and  his  two 
splendid,  outstanding  children. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  John  Jacob  Riley  marks  the 
passing  of  a  true  gentleman  and  effective 
legislator.  His  strict  attention  to  his 
duties  made  him  a  most  valuable  Member 
of  the  Congress.  He  gave  great  strength 
to  the  South  Carolina  delegation  and 
added  prestige  to  the  dignity  of  our  body 

He  was  deeply  interested  as  a  veteran 
in  veteran  affairs.  As  a  civic  leader  he 
spearheaded  many  programs  at  the  local 
level. 

He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  every- 
one and  wielded  great  influence  in  party 
matters. 

The  people  of  the  Nation  and  South 
Carolina  have  lost  a  loyal,  patriotic  and 
dedicated  public  servant.  We  have  lost 
a  revered  colleague  and  friend.  We  of 
the  Illinois  delegation  extend  to  his  dear 
wife.  Corinne  and  children,  our  heartfelt 
condolences. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
who  serve  in  the  House  were,  I  know, 
greatly  distressed  and  shocked  by  the 
news  of  the  passing  of  our  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Honorable  John  J. 
Riley,  of  South  Carolina. 

I  had  grown  to  know  and  respect  John 
Riley  during  my  service  with  him  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
more  particularly  through  our  service 
together  on  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations.  Those  who  have 
served  with  him  on  this  subcommittee 
know  of  the  long  hours  of  hard  and  ded- 
icated work  which  John  Riley  put  in. 

I  can  say  from  personal  experience 
and  observation  that  he  was  a  most 
knowledgeable  Member  of  the  House 
that  he  understood  the  problems  faced 
by  our  Nation  in  preparing  and  building 
its  defense  forces  against  communism 
He  had  a  grasp  of  the  immediate  and 
pressing  problems  of  each  of  the  armed 
services  which  enabled  him  to  penetrate 
below  the  surface  and  come  at  once  to 
the  heart  of  any  problem  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Riley  began  his  adult  career  as 
a  schoolteacher  in  his  native  South 
Carolina  but  this  career  was  broken  off 
by  the  advent  of  World  War  I.  He 
served  during  that  first  world  conflict 
in  the  U.S.  Navy. 
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After  the  war  Mr.  Riliy  became  a 
Sumter  businessman  and  developed 
quiclcly  into  a  leading  figure  in  the  busi- 
ness community  of  that  city.  He  played 
a  leading  role,  as  well,  in  civic  affairs 
and  it  was  only  natural  for  his  fellow 
c.ii/.ens  to  turn  to  him  for  election  to  the 
Congress. 

Since  comiuK  to  the  Congress  Mr  Ri- 
LtY  had  served  without  fanfare  but  v.  iih 
di.<.tinction  and  qreat  dediciition. 

A  sood  and  fine  man  has  been  tak.n 
from  our  midst  and  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  Nation  have  lost  a 
well-balanced,  able  and  etiecc.ve  public 
servant.  Those  of  us  who  have  served 
with  htm  here  have  lost  a  food  friend. 

Mrs.  Weaver  joins  me  in  expressin-,' 
our  deep  sympathy  to  his  wife  ai.d  fam- 
ily at  their  trreat  and  ur. expected  loss. 

Mr  P.ASPMAN.  Mr  .speaker,  havin- 
had  the  priVilec?  of  .^erviriK  on  the  Hou-e 
Appropr.ations  Committee  with  .John  J. 
KiiEY.  of  f^outh  Carolir.a,  I  am  in  a 
pofcifion  to  .say  most  sinccrelv  that  no 
one  ever  serve  1  clo.>ely  Aith  h.m  'xho  did 
not  have  h,iL^h  regard  and  warm  aller- 
tion  for  him  and  who  v  as  not  impre.ssed 
With  the  c  tail :nei less  (>f  his  ci  dicat:on  to 
duty.  His  service  to  his  district  and 
State,  and  to  our  Nation  was  of  endur- 
inij  and  outstandinti  quality.  He  will 
bo  i;rently  missed,  not  only  in  the  Com- 
naittee  on  .Appropriations,  but  in  the 
overall  work  and  deliberations  cf  the 
Con-cress. 

I  join  w.  ;rh  my  collea'^:ucs,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  paying;  tribute  to  the  memory  of  John 
Riley,  a  man  of  ereat  devotion  to  his 
country  and  his  ronstituency  who  could 
not  be  swayed  from  his  hi^^h  ideals.  My 
deepest  sympathy  u'oos  to  his  family  in 
the  r  great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  HrjRAN.  Mr.  Speake-  it  is  al- 
ways a  sad  occa-sicn  when  a  man  of  Johk 
J\fOB  Riley's  stamp  and  purpose  leaves 
us. 

To  those  of  us  who  had  the  pnvilece 
to  work  with  and  to  all cct innately  know 
JoK'N  Riley  there  is  no  replacement. 

A  peru.sal  of  his  bic^craphy  is  enou;;h 
to  acquaint  us  with  ihe  fact  that  J'Hin  s 
was  the  h'.iv-t  life,  th'^  u.stfvil  l.fe,  the 
unselfi.sh  life,  cleansed  by  devotion  to  an 
ideal. 

J'JHN  Riley  came  to  CunRre:^s  after 
an  out-staniinc;  career  in  his  own  com- 
munity His  work  in  his  ch'irch,  hi.s 
fraternal  life,  and  as  head  of  boy's  work 
in  the  Sumter  Po^t  of  the  .Xm^^ncan  I  e- 
Kion  IS  omy  part  o:  his  record,  a  le'uicy 
beyond  price  to  those  in  his  family  he 
leaves  here.  I  wi."^h  to  join  my  col- 
lea.'ies  in  extendmc:  our  sincere  sym- 
pathies to  Mrs.  Riiey,  his  son  and  his 
daughter. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Sfx-aker.  Hon  Jchn 
J  Riley  served  in  t>!e  79rh  and  80th 
Con'Tresses  as  a  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currencv  Committee.  He  wxs  a  dili- 
gent, cap.iblo.  an(i  hard-w':^rk;ni'  memi^er 
of  that  committ  -e  and  he  had  the  re- 
spect, the  confidence  and  the  friendship 
cf  all  Its  members.  We  niissfd  his  fine 
service  and  his  trood  judtfment  wli'-n  h<; 
wa.s  subsequently  assi  .ned  to  the  Corn- 
nuttee  on  Appropriations  on  which  com- 
mittee he  has  bt-en  a  distinKui;  lud  and 
influential  member  for  many  years 
John  Riley  was  a  r.iual.  a  kind,  and 
clever  gentleman.     He   was  a   devoted 


public  servant.  He  had  a  h.:;h  concept 
of  h  s  duty  to  h.s  constituents,  to  hLs 
State,  and  to  his  country.  He  was  held 
in  respect  and  confidence  by  his  con- 
stituents and  I  am  confident  he  could 
have  remained  m  Congress  as  lon^  as 
he  dr.Mred.  It  was  a  pleasure  and  a 
privileKe  to  bo  associated  with  him.  His 
many  Kood  qualitus  ai:d  faithful  serv- 
ice will  Ions  rem.ain  a.--  an  inspiration  to 
his  coileaf4ues. 

Mr.  JENSEN  Mr  Sp- aker.  I  join  with 
my  ooUea'^'ues  m  all  that  has  been  said 
about  our  deceased  friend  and  colieattue. 
the  Hon   John  Riley. 

John  was  one  of  the  most  kindly 
gentleman  I  have  ever  know  n. 

To  know  JoH.N  RiLLY  wtis  to  U>\t  and 
rerpect  him.  His  soft-spoken  manner 
was  almost  like  music.  H--  piacticed  be- 
in;;j  a  friend  to  man  An  able  leiji.slator. 
a  patriotic  American  of  the  hu;hest 
ord-r.  John  R.ley  was  indeed  one  of 
God's  noblemen. 

Mr  DAGUE.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  In- 
deed a  sad  experience  to  return  to  this 
second  session  of  the  87th  Congress  to 
find  that  so  many  of  our  fctood  and  re- 
spected collea;<ue.s  liave  been  called  to 
their  eternal  reward  duritii?  the  Ic'.v 
months  that  we  were  away  Ivv.n  tliest 
hallowed  Halla. 

Ol  all  of  those  who  have  (?one  on  to  be 
numbered  among  tiie  constituency  of  the 
bl?st  I  find  that  the  loss  of  John  Rii.iy 
strikes  closest  to  home  since  our  frund- 
shii>-  -and  it  was  a  warm  one — dated 
back  to  almost  the  day  that  I  came  to 
Congre.ss  in  1947.  Perhaps  it  was  our 
close  affiliation  in  the  matter  ol  con- 
servative legislation  tiiat  brought  us  to- 
t^ether  ailhoUfjh  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  :t  was  our  late  colleague's  uniformly 
sunny  disposition  and  unfailinn  t:entle- 
manly  conduct  that  drjw  me  to  him.  In 
any  event,  he  was  a  steady  and  .sturdy 
defender  of  what  he  considered  to  be  fair 
and  equitable  and  I  know  from  conver- 
.satior.s  with  admirinB  constituents  of 
his  that  Lhcy  considered  themselves  most 
ably  represented  by  this  dedicated 
iegislg.tor. 

In  the  extracurricular  phase  of  oir  re- 
lationship we  had  a  ^reat  deal  in  com- 
mon throuph  our  active  participation  in 
th-  work  of  the  American  Le.non.  A 
veteran  of  the  First  World  War,  John 
Riley  earned  into  his  peacetime  avoca- 
tions the  same  devoted  sense  of  duty 
that  lupelled  li.ni  tlirou^i.out  las  tour  of 
duty  with  the  Navy  and  which  marked 
tiiat  I'cnod  as  preparation  for  the  con- 
uressional  a.s.sit,'nment  just  relinquished 
to  artiwrr  that  huher  call  thit  must 
come  to  all  of  us. 

As  we  mourn  the  absence  of  this  penial 
colha'iue  and  comrade  from  his  accus- 
tom'd  place  we  shall  al.so  earnestly  peii- 
lion  tho  Almighty,  in  whose  presence  he 
now  stands,  to  underuird  the  members  of 
tins  b^r-reaved  family  with  His  everlast- 
ing' arms. 

Mr  KITCHIN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Con- 
Ku  ss  lia.s  lost  a  very  u.^eful  and  valuable 
Memb.r  in  the  pa.soing  ol  John  J  Riley. 
of  Sou'h  Carolina,  and  the  hue  people  of 
his  State  and  district  have  lost  one  who 
placed  their  welfare  and  the  welfare  of 
his  CO  int:y   above   liis  party. 

JoHv  was  gentle,  kind  and  I  had  great 
admiration  for  his  honesty,  his  sincerity 


and  h.is  utter  lack  of  pretense.  He  had 
a  charitable  approach  in  all  transactions 
with  his  colleagues  and  was  a  great 
American.  We  shall  cherish  his  memory 
and  iK-rmanently  be  conscious  of  his  loss 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
wife.  .son.  and  dauf.hter  in  this  their 
greatest  loss. 

Mr  McINTIRE  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
m  deep  siiddness  tliat  we  today  recoKiiize 
the  t;;eat  lo^s  this  House  has  expeii- 
I'lieed  111  the  pa.sslng  of  our  coUearue 
the  Hono:able  Joh.n  Riley  from  South. 
Caj(>lii^.a. 

I  trea.->  ired  an  acquaintance  since  I 
fir^t  btrame  a  Member  of  this  U"  islative 
body.  His  qiiet  effective  service  is  a 
model  to  all  w  ho  would  seek  an  example 
i.f  one  d- vuted  to  the  service  of  his 
leilowman. 

Mrs.  Mclntire  joins  with  me  in  our 
de-'pest  symi)athy  to  his  family. 

Mr  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply 
shocked  to  Uam  of  the  pa.vsing  of  our 
dear  fnend  and  colleague  John  Rii.ey. 
of  South  Carolm.i  H.s  untimely  death 
.saddened  and  siiocked  me  as  it  d..l  t  very- 
one. 

I  deem  it  a  Kieat  privilene  to  have 
known  John  Rilky  for  many  yeais.  and 
I  can  .say  without  reservation  that  I  know 
of  no  Member  of  Congress  w  ho  w  as  more 
diligent  or  conscientious  with  n.^pect  to 
lus  duties  in  represtmtmg  his  district 
ai'd  his  Na'ion  tlian  was  John  Riley. 

Through  lus  loiijj  service  in  the  Con- 
gress and  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Com.mittee  John  Rii.ey  niade  great 
contributions  with  respect  to  the  legis- 
lation before  his  committee  and  befuie 
the  Congress. 

I  have  always  had  great  admiration 
for  John  Riley.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  lost  a  stalwart  Member. 

I  Join  all  of  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing to  his  siiiviving  family  and  friends 
my  deepest  sympathy  and  condolences, 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  Join  witii  my  colleagues  from  South 
Carolina  and  others  In  paying  a  brief 
but  sincere  tribute  to  n\y  friend  and  col- 
league the  late  Honorable  John  J.  Riley. 
whose  untuneb'  death  was  saddening  to 
us  all 

John  Riley  was  a  fir.e  gentlemrtn,  a 
true  friend,  an  able  le^i>.lator.  and  one 
who  .-erved  the  people  of  his  district  and 
his  home  State  of  South  Carolina  witli 
dedication  and  conviction.  I  was  privi- 
le^jed  to  work  with  Congressman  Rilfy 
on  the  Appropi  latlons  Committee  for 
••several  years  and  found  him  to  be  a  man 
of  keen  in'-i.-rht  and  determination. 

He  was  a  man  of  honor  and  one  could 
always  detx-nd  on  his  word.  He  was  reli- 
able, respon.--ib!e,  and  trustworthy  and 
served  as  a  distinttuish.M  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  of  Con- 
gre.'-.-s.    We  shall  all  miss  hitTi. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  extend  an  expre';<;ion  of 
"Sincere  sympathy  to  Mis.  Riley  and  tlic 
memlicr.-  of  his  fumily. 

Mr.  RHODKS  of  Ari/.cna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tiie  Hc;u.se  of  Repre.sentatives 
lias  lost  on-  of  its  most  beloved  and  valu- 
able Members  in  the  passing  of  the  Hon- 
orable JriHN  Riiey.  of  South  Carolina. 
Those  (  f  u.>  who  .served  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  with  him  know  of 
his  intense  devotion  to  duty  and  his  fine 
under.standing  of   the   problems  of   th.e 


Government.  Any  Member  who  knew 
liim  w  as  aware  of  the  fine  sense  of  ideals, 
the  sterling  character,  and  the  wonder- 
ful disposition  which  caused  him  to  be 
r    pected  and  admired  by  us  all. 

I  j(jin  my  colleagues  in  extending  my 
sMnpathy  to  hi.'  family.  Their  6en.se  of 
lo.ss  nuLst  be  liphter  realizing  that  it  is 
shared  hv  so  many  of  us. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Spi  aker.  John  Riley  was  a  quiet  and 
Courteous  Ml  mtcr  of  the  House  who  was 
liu'hly  respected  by  every  Member.  He 
rarely  took  the  floor,  but  when  he  did 
s;)eak.  he  was  listened  to  because  all 
tho  Members  knew  that  he  was  si>eaking 
with  great  sincerity  and  from  strong 
beliefs. 

I  think  that  John  Riley's  last  speech 
on  the  tloor  was  in  behalf  of  the  Peace 
(\irps  and  the  idealistic  young  men  and 
women  who  make  up  its  membersiiip. 
I  am  sure  that  if  he  could  have  deter- 
mined in  advance  what  his  last  speech 
would  be.  It  would  have  been  one  in  sup- 
port of  hopf>  and  idealism  for  the  future. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
w  idow  on  this  jad  occasion. 

Mr.  JO.NAS  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
l.eavy  heart  that  I  join  our  colleagues 
from  South  Carolina  and  elsewhere  in 
paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  our  departtxi  friend.  John  J.  Riley. 
The  news  of  his  untimely  passing,  just  a 
few  days  before  he  and  Mrs.  Riley  were 
to  retu.n  to  Wa.^hln  ;ton  for  the  new  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  came  as  a  profound 
shock.  I  had  been  looking  forward  to 
workm.cr  with  him  ag;am  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  .Appropriations,  as  we  had  worked 
toetther  for  nearly  10  years,  and  it  is 
dilTicult  for  me  to  realize  that  we  will  not 
have  the  benefit  of  his  judgment  and 
w  i?e  coun:-el  in  the  future. 

SiMvice  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  a  full-time  job  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  Conuress  Hearings  begin  early 
in  the  year  and  continue  until  nearly 
the  end  of  every  session.  John  Riley 
was  a  faithful  attendant  at  committee 
.■sessions  and  always  carried  a  full  share 
of  the  work.  This  necessarily  kept  him 
from  participating  as  actively  as  I  am 
.sure  he  would  like  to  have  done  in  the 
debates  that  transpired  on  the  floor 
from  day  to  day.  It  was  only  when  he 
h.ad  .something  to  say  to  his  colleagues,  or 
when  some  bill  was  under  consideration 
m  which  he  had  a  special  interest,  that 
he  took  the  floor  to  share  his  views  with 
the  Members  of  the  House.  But  when- 
ever he  did  participate  in  debate,  he  was 
heard  with  interest  and  profit  because  he 
enjoyed  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  membership. 

Our  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  lose  men 
f'f  his  stature  and  ability  and  his  passing 
from  the  earthly  scene  w  ill  be  a  great  loss 
to  the  people  of  his  district,  to  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  and  to  our  country. 

Mrs.  Jonas  joins  me  in  extending  sin- 
cere condolences  to  Mrs.  Riley  in  her  loss 
of  a  kind,  considerate,  and  devoted  hus- 
band. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sorrow  we  experience  in  the  passing  of 
our  friends  is  oft/en  diflficult  to  endure. 
Such  sorrow  is  measured  by  our  affection 
for  them,  and  when  I  learned  that  the 
Great  Master  had  called  our  kind- 
hearted,  generous,  distinguished,  able 
cvin 19 


and  beloved  colleague,  John  Riley,  from 
his  labors  on  this  earth,  I  was  stricken 
with  sincere  grief. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  loved  John 
Riliy,  because  he  was  above  all  else  a 
Christian  gentleman  and  a  true  and 
trustworthy  friend.  It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  find  appropriate  words  to  express  my- 
self about  one  so  beloved  and  respected, 
so  devoted  to  the  performance  of  his  offi- 
cial duties*  and  so  determined  to  serve 
his  constituency  and  his  fellow  man. 
John  Riley  was  a  true  nobleman,  noble 
in  thought,  in  purpose,  and  in  action, 
and  appreciated  these  qualities  in  other 
people.  His  conception  of  nobility  has 
been  clearly  expressed  in  these  words: 

liowe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me. 

'Tls  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hcn^rts  are  more  than  coronet.". 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blCHDd. 

I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  knowing 
John  Riley,  except  by  reputation,  until 
I  was  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
in  June  1953.  As  the  years  passed  I  was 
drawn  closer  to  him  by  ties  of  associ- 
ation and  friendship.  He  was  a  man  who 
gave  the  most  careful  thou:  ht  and  con- 
sideration to  every  piece  of  legislation. 
He  received  a  real  joy  from  the  service 
he  rendered  his  country.  It  was  his  sin- 
cere desire  and  purpose  to  cast  an  in- 
telligent and  conscientious  vote  on  every 
occasion,  and  when  he  determined  what 
was  best  for  his  country  he  was  not  to  be 
deterred  by  pressure  groups  or  any  other 
self-seeking  interest.  He  had  the  cour- 
age and  the  willpower  to  do  what  he 
believed  to  be  best  at  all  times,  irrespec- 
tive of  fMDlitical  consequences. 

This  distinguished  and  patriotic  South 
Carolinian  served  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  outstand- 
ing ability  for  many  years.  John  Riley 
was  a  sound  and  practical  businessman 
whose  judgment  and  wisdom  were  of  in- 
calculable value  to  his  colleagues  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
entire  House  membership.  His  wise 
counsel  and  clear  thinking  no  doubt 
saved  large  sums  of  money  for  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country.  He  was  tem- 
perate in  all  things,  and  never  an  ex- 
tremist. He  practiced  this  philosophy 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 
He  possessed  many  fine  traits  of  char- 
acter, but  his  absolute  honesty  and  de- 
pendability endeared  him  to  all  men. 

John  Riley  was  not  only  a  man  ex- 
perienced in  the  business  world  but  he 
was  also  a  former  professor  at  Clemson 
College,  South  Carolina.  It  has  been 
many  years  since  he  taught  school  but 
he  never  lost  his  love  for  young  people. 
He  was  always  an  active  Legionnaire  and 
gave  much  of  his  time  and  talent  to  the 
American  Legion  junior  baseball  pro- 
grsmi.  He  had  great  success  while  in 
charge  of  this  program  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  It  was  near  the  end 
of  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
when  this  fine  American  made  a  great 
speech  pn  the  floor  of  the  House  in  sup- 
port of  the  Peace  Corps.  Many  Mem- 
bers who  felt  impelled  to  vote  against  the 
creation  of  the  Peace  Corps  were  con- 
strained to  admit  that  his  speech  in  be- 
half of  the  young  men  and  women  of  this 
countiT  wsw  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  forceful  arguments  made  during 


the  first  session  of  this  Congress.  His  re- 
marks were  convincing  because  they  gave 
sincere  expression  to  his  abiding  faith 
in  America's  young  men  and  women. 

As  a  father,  teacher,  businessman,  leg- 
islator, and  Christian  gentleman,  John 
Riley  had  a  tremendous  influence  on 
people  in  all  walks  of  life.  His  family 
and  loved  ones  can  take  solace  in  the 
fact  that  he  died  in  the  service  of  his 
country  and  that  he  was  one  of  those — 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Wen  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Mt-n  who  possess  opinions,  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor,  who  will  not  He. 

Mr.  RODNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sad- 
dened to  join  in  the  eulogies  for  our  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  late  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Riley,  who 
passed  away  early  this  month.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  John  Rii  rv 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
a  number  of  years  and  found  him  to  be  a 
fine  gentleman,  a  great  American,  and 
a  highly  competent  legislator. 

I  know  we  all  will  miss  John  Riley. 
His  fine  widow,  his  daughter,  and  his  son 
have  my  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
almost  5  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
I  was  privileged  to  have  across  the  hall 
from  me  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  honor 
and  of  intecrity. 

Now  that  gentleman,  the  Honorable 
John  J.^cob  Riley,  of  South  Carolina,  is 
no  longer  with  us.  Death  has  come  to 
him,  as  it  must  to  all  of  us. 

C3ngressman  Riley  will  be  sorely 
mis.sed.  I  am  certain  that  his  native 
State  of  South  Carolina,  which  he  loved 
so  dearly,  will  particularly  feel  the  loss 
of  one  who  dedicated  his  life  to  making 
its  cities,  its  towns.  Its  countryside  a  bet- 
ter place  in  which  to  live. 

The  good  neighbor  policy  is  one  which 
too  often  is  easy  to  achieve  at  a  distance, 
but  difficult  to  achieve  at  short  range. 
But  Congressman  Riley  showed  me  and 
my  staff  what  it  means  to  be  a  good 
neighbor,  a  gracious  neighbor,  one  who 
was  willing  to  answer  a  question,  fill  a 
request,  lend  a  helping  hand  cheerfully, 
efficiently,  and  then  take  the  extra  step 
of  doing  a  little  more  than  was  neces- 
sary to  make  life  a  little  better  for  those 
who  first  were  getting  their  feet  wet  in 
Washington. 

He  was  a  man  I  was  proud  to  know, 
one  who  performed  his  duties  quietly 
and  without  fanfare.  He  had  profound 
concern  for  his  fellow  human  beings,  and 
he  turned  this  concern  into  positive  ac- 
tion for  betterment  in  his  own  commu- 
nity and  his  own  State. 

Few  will  come  close  to  his  compassion 
for  his  fellow  man.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  words  are  spoken 
which  would  be  better  left  unsaid,  where 
tempers  have  a  habit  of  rising  in  the 
heat  of  debate  and  consideration,  Con- 
gressman Riley  had  the  ability  to  re- 
main calm  and  cool,  to  demonstrate 
southern  hospitality  at  its  best  to  his 
fellow  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Congressman  Riley  was  a  good  neigh- 
bor in  every  sense  of  the  word.  His  door 
was  always  open  to  any  and  all  who 
wanted  to  see  him.     He  could  disagree 
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sharply  on  issues,  but  he  always  left  you 
smihng  after  you  had  seen  him.  He 
.was  willing  to  do  anything  m  his  power 
for  another  human  being,  no  matter 
what  his  station  in  life,  no  matter  how- 
difficult  or  complex  his  problem  might 
be 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  there  were 
more  Congres.smen  Rileys  in  this  world, 
that  many  of  the  things  we  now  regard 
as  major  problems  would  simply  dis.solve. 
He  had  the  perspective  to  reah/e  that 
chanty  does  begin  at  home,  not  in  just 
the  dollars-and-cents  sense  of  i^iving.  but 
in  the  ability  to  give  of  oneself  to  an- 
other human  being  of  his  understanding 
and  his  wisdom. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Sp^-akei , 
I  was  in  my  office  when,  chancing  to  look 
out  of  the  window.  I  noticed  the  flag  at 
half-mast.  We  all  have  had  that  ex- 
perience, and  when  we  are  telephoning^ 
for  information  there  runs  through  our 
minds  the  thought  of  whom  of  our  col- 
leagues has  gone  beyond  the  human 
realm  When  I  learned  that  the  flag  at 
half-mast  was  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  John  Riley  there  fell  upon  me  a  sense 
of  deep  personal  grief. 

My  colleague  came  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  I  from  Illinois.  We  had  nevtr 
served  on  the  same  comnnltet'  and  iii 
the  discharge  of  our  r^spectiv^'  legi.sla- 
tive  duties  our  peths  had  seldom  cros.sed. 
Yet,  I  ff!t  for  John  Riley  a  deep  per- 
sonal affection.  To  me  he  personified  \i\ 
the  highest  measure,  sweetness  and  y>>n- 
tlent'ss  I  cannot  imauine  that  ever  in  his 
life  he  was  guilty  of  an  unkind  act  or 
that  ever  a  word  passed  through  his  lips 
that  was  not  sweetene<i  with  eompaision 
and  "luman  understanding. 

Once  I  had  gone  to  stv  John  Riley  I 
hi  J.  received  a  letter  from  ont-  of  the 
Democratic  ward  committeemen  m  my 
district,  the  Honorable  Claude  W.  B  Hul- 
man.  alderman  in  the  City  Coiuicil  of 
Chicago  as  well  as  committeeman  for  the 
fourth  ward,  who  was  interested  in  the 
doing  of  some  small  service  to  one  who 
resided  in  Congressman  Riley  s  di.stiicf 
I  can  never  forget  that  10  or  1.5  mmutt-s 
in  John  Riley  s  office  He  received  me 
as  one  brother  would  receive  another  It 
was  not  a  lari,'e  matter,  merely  one  of 
those  times  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us  when 
we  need  an  unde:stanaing  and  a  friendly 
hand,  and  that  hand  John  Riley  ex- 
tended. 

John  Riley  was  deep  m  my  heart,  and 
in  his  gentleness  and  m  his  sweetness  I 
envi.-,ioned  a  man  seekm.'  while  on  earth 
to  walk  with  his  God. 

My  district  is  far  m  the  north  and  the 
district  that  John  Riley  so  ably  and  .so 
i-onscii-ntiously  represented  us  far  in  the 
Southland,  but  I  would  say  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  to  whom  humbly  but 
most  sincerely  I  extend  my  sympathy, 
that  the  grief  of  the  Second  District  of 
South  Carolina  is  shared  in  the  Second 
District  of  Illinois.  His  life  glorified  the 
attributes  of  nobility  that  are  ihe  com- 
mon heritage  of  all  Americans,  north 
and  south,  east  and  west. 

Mr.  KJRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  late  beloved  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  John  Riley.  He  was  indeed 
a  very  fine  gentleman- — quiet  and  re- 
served— but  a  deep  thinkor.     We  served 


on  the  Appropriations  Committee  to- 
gether for  many  years.  He  was  a  loyal 
public  servant.  Just  to  be  left  with  the 
pleasant  and  cherished  memories  of 
John  Riley,  makes  any  mans  life  richer 
and  fuller. 

My  deep  heartfelt  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  his  good  wife  and  children  m 
thi'ir  bereavement. 

Mr.  KILBUHN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
greatly  saddened  to  Uarn  of- the  death 
of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  John  J.  Riley.  Ever 
since  he  first  came  to  Congress  we 
seemed  to  hit  it  off  together,  and  when 
he  served  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  we  became  close  friends  He 
was  one  of  the  greatest  nun  I  have 
known,  quiet  but  extremely  sound  and 
patriotic.  I  shall  miss  him  and  extend 
my  deepest  .^ympathy  to  his  loved  oiios 

Mr  IHOMAS  Mr  Speaker,  we  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  knew  and 
respected  the  outstanding  qualifications 
of  John  Rilky  by  his  day-to-day  work. 
We  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
workinu  with  onr  distinguished  colleague 
through  many  years.  His  Irvel  head, 
h;.'^  comn\on  honestv.  and  his  sterling 
character  endeared  him  to  all  of  us  His 
advice  and  clear  thinking  enabled  this 
country  to  build  our  present  national 
defense  strength  which  the  whole  Natmn 
now  enjoys  and  stands  secure 

His  worth  to  the  Nation  and  his  great 
district  was  immi  asurable  Tlie  imprint 
hi^  made  on  the  membership  of  the  Cnn- 
yress  will  long  endure.  I  join  his  familv 
and  host  of  fri(  iids  and  memb^-rship  oi 
the  Cnnk'ie'^s  in  mourning  his  pa.ssing 

Mr  HALEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too. 
share  the  loss  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
passing  of  our  beloved  friend  and  col- 
league. John  Jacob  Riley  I  know  this 
man  is  mourned  by  all  who  were  pi  iv- 
ilesed  to  know  him.  He  was  a  man  nf 
Christian  character,  strong  religious 
principles,  and  compassion  for  his  fel- 
low man. 

With  his  passing.  South  Carolina  has 
lost  one  of  her  noblest  sons,  the  United 
Slates  has  lost  one  of  her  greatest  citi- 
zens and  servants,  and  we  of  the  Con- 
gress have  lost  one  of  our  most  respected 
and  most  effective  legislators. 

John  Riley  loved  our  country  ar.d  the 
institutions  which  have  made  us  a  gieat 
Nation  He  founht  diligently  to  protect 
our  constitutional  Government  and  to 
preserve  our  States  ritihts 

Special  tribute  should  be  paid  to  tlie 
friendship  he  gave  to  new  Members  of 
the  CoiiKress  for  he  wa.s  a  personal  friend 
and  counselor  to  the  inexperienced  I 
am  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  the  many 
kindne.sses  and  courtesies  he  extended  to 
me  since  mv  own  arrival  in  the  Compress 
in  1952  I  hmhly  valued  his  friend.- hip, 
I  respected  his  convictions  and  I  ad- 
mired his  dedication  to  .sound  principles 
of  government.     I  shall  nnss  him 

To  his  widow,  his  daughter,  and  his 
son.  I  extend  my  deepest   svmpathy 

Mr.  MATTHEWS  Mr  Speaker,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  m  pavirii;  tribute 
to  our  departed  friend,  the  Honorable 
John  J.  Riley,  of  South  Carolina.  After 
becoming  a  Member  of  Conuress  9  years 
aco.  It  was  natural  for  me  to  feel  a  kin- 
ship with  all  of  my  colleagues  from 
South  Carolina,  since  my  father  was  a 


native  of  that  great  State,  and  in  my 
youth  I  had  visited  there  at  his  old  home 
area  around  Florence. 

John  Riley  was  typical  of  a  true 
.southern  gentleman.  He  was  able;  elTee- 
tive  111  a  quiet,  dignified  manner;  Mia- 
cious  and  attentive  to  the  many  duties 
tljat  were  his  He  was  one  of  the  most 
friendly  men  I  have  ever  known,  and 
was  never  too  busy  to  talk  with  one  and 
to  give  encouragement  to  those  seeking 
his  advice  and  help. 

We  shall  miss  our  dear  friend.  John 
Riley,  and  I  wish  to  extend  to  his  loved 
ones  my  heartfelt  expre.ssicn  of  deepest 
sympathy  and  to  pray  that  the  blessings 
ot  divme  providence  may  be  with  them 
and  ^uide  and  sustain  them. 

Mr  SIKES  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
establishtxl  our  cherished  liberty  and  our 
Government  have  long  been  gone  from 
the  .--cene  of  their  labors.  The  great 
trust  has  de.scended  to  us  through  count- 
less hands  Some  of  these  hands  - 
Members  of  thi.s  House  and  this  genera- 
tion s  keepers  of  the  trust — are  almost 
daily  dropping  from  among  us 

Oiv  of  those  who  carried  his  share 
of  this  burden  stanchly  and  well  na- 
my  '.;ood  friend,  the  late  House  Member. 
John  J  Riley,  from  South  Carolina  s 
Se(<ind  District.  On  January  2.  at  the 
iwx-  of  66,  he  was  fatally  stricken  by  a 
heart  attack 

As  longevity  is  reckoned  today.  John 
HiifY  should  liave  been  with  us  lor 
..lany  more  productive  years  But  who 
can  tell  when  the  sands  -)f  time  shall 
run  out  for  any  man?  It  is  hard  for  his 
family,  friends,  and  colleagues  to  accept 
the  fact  of  John  FiiLEY  s  pas^iim.  But 
I  think  John  would  like  us  to  ccmsider 
the.se  words  of  Plutarch  in  our  remem- 
braiic-e  here  today: 

The  measure  nf  u  n^an's  life  is  tht-  \>.'U 
spending  ol  it.  unci  not  the  length. 

I  know  that  John  Riley  sub.scribed  to 
th..->  philosophy,  for  he  lived  it  fully  in 
the  span  of  his  allotted  years. 

John  Riley  served  eight  terms  in  Con- 
gress. He  was  first  elected  to  the  79ih 
Congress  in  1945  to  succeed  the  late 
H  P  Fulmer.  He  was  a  conservative  m 
the  best  tiadition  of  southern  Demo- 
crats He  wanted  a  strong  countiy 
which  will  endure.  He  wanted  a  bal- 
anced bud. ft  He  wanted  a  nation 
which  will  lead  wisely  and  well.  He 
wanted  U)  contribute  to  the  makin:^  of 
lh!--e  and  he  did  .so  in  full  measure 

John  Rii.kv  possessed  a  full  measuie 
of  humility,  de.scribt^d  by  Tenny.'^on  a.- 
"the  highest  virtue,  mother  of  them  all 
He  brought  to  this  Hou.se  a  forthright 
spirit  and  what  Virgil  called  "the  noblest 
motive  •  •  '  the  public  good."  As  a 
teac  her  in  the  public  schools  of  Orange- 
burg. S  C  .  and  at  Clemson  College  he 
epitomized  the  criterion  of  a  .scholar's 
utilitv  desciibed  by  Coleridge  as  "tlie 
numb<r  and  value  of  the  truths  he  has 
circulated,  and  the  minds  he  has  awak- 
ened ■  The  deliberations  of  this  House 
and  the  committees  on  which  he  served 
have  often  benefited  from  his  judicious 
and  scholarly  contributions.  No  wide- 
eyed  dreamer  was  he.  His  experience 
and  success  m  real  estate  and  the  build- 
ing and  loan  business  gave  him  a  knowl- 
edgeable and  practical  approach  to  this 


Nation's  economic  and  social  problems. 
His  dedication  and  espousal  of  an  ade- 
quate military  posture  for  this  country 
was  forged  in  the  crucible  of  World  War 
I  in  which  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

We  shall  mi.ss  John  Riley's  loyal 
friendship,  his  wise  counsel,  his  many 
personal  landnesscs,  his  clear  vision  and 
vigorous  support  of  the  great  institu- 
tions, interests,  and  traditions  of  Amer- 
.(  a.  I  shall  mourn  this  good  man,  for 
I  was  close  to  him  and  I  knew  him  for 
the  sterling  qualities  that  he  possessed. 
He  was  ^ound.  He  was  strong.  He  was 
t,t)od  for  the  Nation.  I  share  the  grief 
wluch  is  felt  in  overwhelming  measure 
by  hm  widow  and  family. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  wish  to  thank  all 
the  Members  for  their  contribution.s  pay- 
in  .;  tribute  to  thi.s  great  and  just  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  ail  Members  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
mar"ts  on  the  life,  character,  and  public 
service  of  our  late  colleague,  and  that 
those  who  have  spoken  may  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  Uie  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMlLIxAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKEI^  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Do  I  understand 
that  the  statement  sent  over  by  Senator 
Thurmond  cannot  go  in  the  Record? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  can- 
not be  done  in  this  body;  it  will  have  to 
be  done  in  the  otlier  body. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  STYLES 
BRIDGES 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  MerrowI. 

Mr.  MERROW,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  was  shocked  and  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  untimely  passing  of  Sen- 
ator Styles  Bridges  last  November.  My 
own  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
entire  country  have  suffered  a  tremen- 
dous loss.  Senator  Bridges  served  in 
the  \JS.  Senate  continuously  from  1937 
to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  the  Senate, 
Senator  Bftdges  was  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire  during  1935  and  1936.  In 
1936,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  and 
was  reelected  for  his  fifth  term  on  No- 
vember 8,  1960.  This  period  of  service 
spreadinfr  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
i ;  a  monument  to  his  memory  of  which 
we  are  all  proud.  During  the  2d  session 
of  the  82d  Congress  he  was  the  Repub- 
lican leader  in  the  Senate,  and  was 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate during  the  83d  Congress.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee during  the  80th  and  83d  Con- 
"rcsses  and  was  a  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Senator  Bridges  served  on  many  com- 
niittees  and  was  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican policy  committee  in  the  Senate. 
With  all  of  these  important  assignments. 
li.s  Influence  was  extensive,  constructive. 


and  most  helpful  to  the  Nation.  During 
his  25  years  of  service,  he  made  an  im- 
perishable record  as  a  leader  and 
statesman. 

The  career  of  Senator  Bridges  Is  with- 
out parallel.  The  Nation  is  proud  of 
his  great  contribution  to  our  national 
hfe  during  some  of  the  most  trying  and 
difficult  years  in  our  history.  Thi-ough 
the  Senator's  efforts,  our  Nation  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  and  his  lead- 
ership had  a  telling  impact  in  the  for- 
mulation of  national  policy. 

Senator  Bridges  was  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  deep  understanding.  His 
accomplishments  were  possible  because 
of  his  extraordinary  ability  and  because 
df  his  undying  devotion  to  the  many 
tasks  confronting  him.  His  work  will 
stand  as  a  telling  testimony  to  the  many 
contributions  which  he  made  to  our  na- 
tional welfare. 

Senator  Bridges  was  much  beloved  by 
his  host  of  friends  throughout  the  coun- 
try. My  friendship  with  Senator  Bridges 
over  the  years  was  a  most  enriching 
experience  and  I  am  happy  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  having  served  with 
him  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
In  his  passing,  I,  as  many  others,  have 
suffered  a  deep  personal  loss.  I  join 
with  his  multitude  of  friends  throughout 
the  Nation  In  extending  to  the  members 
of  his  family  deep  and  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. He  will  always  be  remembered 
as  a  great  American,  a  most  able  leader 
and  statesman  with  a  deep  and  abiding 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  State  and 
coimtry  which  he  served  so  unselfishly 
with  marked  distinction. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine. 

Mr.  McUmRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire in  paying  tribute  to  the  late  Sena- 
tor Bridges  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
State  of  Maine  shares  w  ith  New  Hamp- 
shire pride  in  this  great  citizen  and  his 
distinguished  career  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 

Senator  Bridges  was  born  in  a  com- 
munity in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Maine.  I  have  al- 
ways cherished  his  friendship.  I  knew 
his  brother,  the  late  Ronald  Bridges,  very 
well.  It  has  been  my  privilege  also  to  be 
p)ersonally  acquainted  with  his  sister, 
Doris  Bridges,  as  well  as  his  mother. 
Through  this  acquaintanceship  with  the 
family  I  am  conversant  with  the  Sena- 
tor's background,  and  with  his  hard  work 
and  devotion  as  a  very,  vei-y  young  man 
carrying  the  burdens  as  the  man  of  the 
house  after  losing  his  father. 

He  made  a  great  effort  to  acquire  an 
education.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Maine  and  served  in  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  in  the 
County  of  Hancock,  Maine,  which  is  also 
in  the  Third  District. 

Prom  this  assignment  he  went  to  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  service  of  that  great  State. 

Surely  the  State  of  his  birth,  his 
adopted  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
our  country  at  large,  have  had  great 
leadership  in  this  distinguished  man. 


I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
in  paying  tribute  to  him  and  in  express- 
ing to  Mrs.  Bridges,  his  mother,  and  his 
sister  our  deep  sympathies. 

Mr.  MERROV/.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  McCORMACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Senator  Styles  Bridges  takes 
from  our  midst  a  great  American  and  an 
outstandmg  legislator.  He  was  also  my 
close,  personal  friend — a  friendship  that 
I  valued  very  much.  I  attended  his 
funeral  services,  and  on  that  occasion 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  of  the 
other  branch  and  I  delivered  eulogies  on 
our  dear  friend.  Styles  Bridges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Styles  Bridges  stood  for 
strength  and  national  defense.  He  stood 
for  a  f.rm  foreign  policy.  He  was  a  bul- 
wark of  strength  during  his  years  of 
service  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  during 
this  try  ing  period  of  the  world's  history. 
His  contributions  were  many.  His  mem- 
ory will  long  remain.  As  I  said  on  the 
occasion  of  his  general  services,  he  was 
not  only  a  great  man.  but  a  good  man. 
The  Ught  from  the  candle  of  life  of  a 
good  person  shines  on  for  a  long  while. 
The  light  from  the  candle  of  life  of  a 
great  man  and  a  good  man.  such  as 
Styles  BRibcES  was,  never  dies.  On  that 
occasion  I  met  his  dear  mother,  a  sweet 
lady.  She  and  Styles  Bridges'  wife  bore 
their  great  loss  in  a  sw^eet,  religious 
philosophical  manner. 

To  Mrs.  Bridges,  the  wife,  and  to  Mrs. 
Bridges,  the  mother,  and  to  the  other 
loved  ones  left  behind  I  extend  my  deep 
and  profound  sympathy  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Barry]. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too, 
want  to  add  my  tribute  to  the  late  Sena- 
tor Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  long 
before  I  became  a  Member  of  this  body. 
I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
fact  that  in  the  79th  Congress  Senator 
Bridges  was  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  also  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations and  the  second  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  When  the  80th  Congress  con- 
vened, a  Republican-controlled  Congress, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  drop  one  of 
these  committees.  He  dropped  the  com- 
mittee on  which  he  was  second  in  rank, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Soon  thereafter  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
great  Senator  from  Michigan,  Arthur 
Vandenberg,  died.  His  death  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  deterioration  in  the  biparti- 
san foreign  policy  which  he  had  done  so 
much  to  create.  Then -President  Harry 
Trtiman  called  in  the  senior  ranking  Re- 
publican of  the  U.S.  Senate  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  re-create  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
approach.  Having  resigned  prior  to  that 
time  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations he  was  not  in  a  position  to  do 
then  what  he  so  wanted  to  do  and  what 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
thought  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation.  Nevertheless,  he  did  me  the 
honor  of  asking  me  to  come  down  to  the 
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Senate  and  act  as  liaison  with  tin-  Whitf 
House  in  re-creating  bipartisan  foreign 
policy.  In  the  meeting  with  John  FOvStor 
DuUes.  who  was  then  serving  Doan  Ach- 
eson.  and  as  a  result  of  meetings  in  th*" 
Senate,  it  was  finally  determined  that 
the  job  of  re-creating  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  could  not  rest  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  man  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  say  this  with  a  degree  of  sadness  be- 
cause, in  looking  back,  it  st>cms  to  mo 
that  this  was  the  one  thint,'  he  mo.st 
wished  to  do.  Nonetheless,  he  went  on  to 
contribute  as  much  as  he  could  toward 
building  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  Often 
he  would  say  to  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  that  he  was  the  first  Republican 
internationalist  Senator." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  in  the  wtll- 
chosen  words  spoken  here  today  paying' 
high  tribute  to  a  valiant  servant  of  the 
Nation,  Senator  Styles  Bridges,  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  LIBONATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  the  great  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  Styles 
Bridges,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  cause 
of  republicanism.  His  brilliant  and  spir- 
ited defense  of  party  principle  and  policy 
marked  him  as  a  leader  in  all  of  its 
activities. 

His  strength  of  purpose  in  unifying  the 
loyal  opposition  of  his  party  in  the 
Senate  contributed  much  to  shaping 
public  opinion  in  its  understanding  of 
the  Republican  stand  on  important 
issues. 

His  great  loss  can  best  be  measured  by 
the  greatness  of  his  advocacy  of  strict 
conservatism  in  the  handling  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

This  great  leader  will  be  difficult  to 
replace. 

He  was  an  honorable  and  dedicated 
public  servant. 

We.  the  members  of  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation, extend  our  heartfelt  condolences 
to  his  loving  wife.  Doloris.  and  familv. 
The  Nation  has  lost  a  great  leader  and 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  one  of  its 
most  noble  sons. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  greatly  shocked  and  saddened  when 
I  learned  of  the  untimely  passing  of 
Senator  Bridges.  I  considered  him  one 
of  the  outstanding  statesmen  of  our 
time,  and  his  passing  is  an  irreparable 
loss  to  our  Nation. 

I  first  met  Senator  Bridges  early  in 
1940.  before  I  came  to  Congress  I  was 
Republican  State  chairman  of  Colorado 
at  that  time,  and  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent. He  came  to  Colorado  in  his 
campaign  for  the  nomination  and  I  was 
happy  to  arrange  several  meetings  for 
him.  I  found  him  a  very  gracious  and 
affable  person,  and  our  association  de- 
veloped into  a  fine  friendship,  which  has 
continued  over  the  years.  While  Senator 
Bridges  was  unsuccessful  in  obtaining 
the  nomination  in  1940.  he  did  make 
many  friends  in  Colorado  and  had  some 
support  from  Colorado  m  the 
convention. 

I  was  a  great  admirer  of  Senator 
Bridges,  and  always  enjoyed  a  visit  with 
him.  His  passing  comes  at  a  most  un- 
fortunate time  and  just  when  he  was 
needed  the  most.    His  long  experience  in 


leguslative   aff.ur.s   will    be   sadly   mi.ssed 
m  the  days  ahead. 

Mrs  Chenoweth  joins  me  in  extending 
our  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bridnes 
and  the  other  members  of  the  family 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
entire  world  was  saddened  by  the  pa.ss- 
in?  of  the  late  Styles  Bridges  of  New 
Hampshire  I  had  the  pnvileue  and 
pleasure  of  working;  with  Senator 
BRincES  on  several  occa.sions  when  we 
had  mutual  problems.  I  always  con- 
sidered Senator  Bridcfs  a  sound  thinker 
and  one  of  the  Nations  ablest  leguslators 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
Nation  have  suffered  a  meat  In.ss  in  the 
passing  of  Senator  Bridges.  He  was  a 
tower  of  strenk'th  in  the  US  Senate  and 
it  is  my  sincere  opinion  that  the  world 
would  be  in  further  financial  difficulty 
today  if  It  had  not  been  for  the  good 
work  of  Senator  Bridges  and  a  number 
of  other  Senators  who  have  the  same 
philosophy  of  .-ound  government  as  the 
late  Senator  Bridges  expres.sed  during 
his  entire  term  of  service  in  the  US. 
Senate. 

I  shall  miss  him  as  a  friend.  I  had 
the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  visiting  in 
his  home  soon  after  I  first  became  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  also  had  lunch 
with  him  in  the  Senate  only  a  few  weeks 
before  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress adjourned.  The  late  Senator 
Bridges  believed  in  a  solvent  govern- 
ment and  believed  in  preserving  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  Mrs. 
Bridges  and  her  entire  family. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  men  it  was  ever  my  privilege 
to  know  in  the  membership  of  the  other 
body  was  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  the  Honorable 
Styles  Bridges.  I  came  to  know  Styles 
quite  well  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  sat  with  him 
at  the  conference  table  in  the  conferences 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  on 
innumerable  occasions. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  lost 
one  of  Its  finest  public  servants,  and  the 
people  of  this  country  one  of  its  most 
capable  and  fair  legislators.  His  lovely 
widow.  Doloris.  has  suffered  a  great  loss 
in  the  passing  of  my  friend.  Styles 
Bridges. 

Mr.  TABER  Mr  Speaker,  just  as  the 
Congress  was  about  to  assemble  again. 
Styles  Bridges,  who  had  been  ill.  and 
had  quite  a  bit  of  hospitalization  and 
confinement  to  his  home,  passed  away. 

He  had  been  in  the  Senate  for  24  years 
and  had  been  right  alont^  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  Members.  It  had 
been  my  privilege  to  work  with  him  on 
appropriations  bills,  and  in  the  confer- 
ences between  the  Hou.se  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  frame  the  most  critical  bits  of  ap- 
propriation language  for  a  large  number 
of  years.  I  have  known  him  to  come 
into  a  conference  where  the  conferees 
were  all  at  swords'  points,  and  to  bring 
atxjut  an  a^^reement  practically  on  his 
own  This  made  him  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  forceful  men  in  the  Senate, 
and  for  many  years  he  was  m  that 
position. 

I  doubt  if  there  will  be  anyone  to  take 
his  place  so  effectively  and  so  strongly  as 
ST-i'LES  Bridges.    I  wi.sh  to  extend  to  his 


widow  and  hi.s  mother  and  the  re.st  of 
his  family  my  sincere.st  and  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 

GENKRAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 

Mi  MERROW  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanim  )us  consent  that  all  Members 
mr.y  have  5  leL;i.-lar:ve  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  tribute  to  the 
late  Senator  Bridges  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  ■ 

Theie  was  no  objection. 


FUND  FREEZING  WOULD  JEOPARD- 
IZE SHIP  CONSTRUCTION  IN- 
DUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Felly]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  iM^rsistent  reports  circulating  through- 
out the  shipbuilding  Industry,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  is  considering  the 
freezing  of  ship  construction  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated  for  the  balance  of 
fiscal  1962.  This  would  delay  the  award 
of  construction  contracts  for  18  ships 
scheduled  for  bid  during  this  period. 

Both  labor  and  management  In  the 
ship  construction  Industry  are  very 
much  disturbed  with  regard  to  these  per- 
sistent reports,  because  If  true  they 
would  adversely  affect  the  livelihood  of 
10.000  families  presently  engaged  in 
shipbuildinu  and  ship  repair  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  of  the  United  States  alone. 

To  my  personal  knowledge,  several 
Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  and  management  in 
the  shipbuilding  industry,  have  written 
both  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
I>>partment  of  Commerce,  requesting  a 
verification  or  denial  of  these  rumors 
Without  exception,  the  answers  received 
have  been  vague  which  certainly  lends 
credence  to  the  reliability  of  the  report 

It  will  be  recalled,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  m  1957  embarked  on  a  long- 
range  fleet  replacement  program  for  the 
purpose  of  replacing  obsolete  World  War 
II  ships  at  a  minimum  rate  of  30  ships  a 
year.  As  a  result  of  this  program,  thou- 
sands of  families,  many  related  small 
businesses,  and  numerous  large  .ship- 
building yards  have  made  heavy  finan- 
cial commitments  which  are  in  serious 
jeopardy  unle.ss  this  program  goes  for- 
ward on  the  basis  of  the  minimum  sched- 
ule of  30  ships  a  year. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  report  is  a  published  "revLsed  bid 
dates"  which  appeared  in  the  "Weekly 
Outlook  Letter"  for  January  6,  1962. 
published  by  Simon  Boardman  Publish- 
ing Corp  .  and  attributed  to  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administration.  As  a  result  of 
these  revKsed  dates,  the  bid  opening  for 
a  total  of  18  ships  has  been  delayed  ap- 
proximately 3  months  In  each  Instance. 
with  the  new  contract  award  dates  all 
falling  beyond  July  1,  1962.  and  well  into 
fi.scal  1963. 

Unless  these  18  ships  are  rescheduled 
back  to  the  original  timetable,  only  7 
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.ships  will  be  contracted  for  in  fiscal  1962 
as  against  31  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
Obviously,  there  Is  serious  concern  over 
the  work  gap  of  approximately  6  months 
which  would  be  devastating  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  entire  Industry. 

With  increased  emphasis  on  the  build- 
up of  our  military  posture  and  with  the 
American  merchant  marine  admittedly 
our  fourth  arm  of  defense,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  any  such  action  by 
the  Administration  Is  contemplated. 
Nevertheless.  If  the  rumor  Is  correct, 
then  it  is  logical  that  the  Administration 
will  request  no  funds  whatsoever  for 
shipbuilding  in  fiscal  1963.  In  other 
words,  the  6-month  work  gap  and  the 
freezing  of  SI 20  million  of  the  1962  ap- 
propriations would  make  this  amount 
available  in  fiscal  1983.  That  Is  to  say 
no  extra  funds  would  be  requested  for 
fiscal  1963  to  make  up  for  the  6-month 
contract  moratorium  In  1962. 

With  the  President's  budget  message 
scheduled  for  Thursday  of  this  week, 
I  take  this  occasion  to  point  up  the  ur- 
gency of  sufficient  funds  in  the  budget 
to  maintain  the  fleet  replacement  pro- 
gram with  a  minimum  construction  of 
30  ships  per  year,  as  was  agreed  up- 
on in  1957.  In  this  connection,  I  would 
hope  that  necessary  steps  will  be  im- 
mediately undertaken  which  would  E>er- 
mlt  the  Maritime  Administration  to  re- 
Instate  contract  award  dates  for  the 
18  ships  previously  mentioned  as  orig- 
inally scheduled.  If  this  is  not  done, 
It  will  result  in  wide-scale  unemploy- 
ment and  chaotic  conditions  generally 
within  the  entire  shipbuilding  Industry. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  NOT 
SLOW  DOWN  ITS  SHIP  REPLACE- 
MENT PROGRAM 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Pilly],  for  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
rumored  slowdown  in  our  ship  replace- 
ment program.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  all  of  us  who  are  convinced 
that  our  Nation  must  have  a  merchant 
marine  adequate  to  meet  our  needs  in 
times  of  both  war  and  peace.  That  view 
has  been  shared  by  our  military  author- 
ities who  have  termed  our  domestic  fleet 
the  'fourth  arm  of  defense."  It  is  the 
basic  policy  of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine 
Act  which  has  been  supported  by  Con- 
gress throughout  the  years.  That  policy 
of  national  defense  has  Included  the 
need  for  maintaining  shipyards  on  all 
coasts  staffed  by  skilled  shipbuilders.  A 
slowdown  of  our  ship  replacement  pro- 
gram would  run  contrary  to  our  basic 
policy.  It  would  also  be  damaging  to  our 
economy. 

About  4  years  ago  the  Maritime 
Administration  announced  the  beginning 
of  a  ship  replacement  program  which 
was  designed  to  replace  about  300  ships 
of  our  domestic  fleet.    The  program  in- 


volved the  expenditure  of. approximately 
$3.5  billion  In  new  ship  construction  of 
which  the  Government  and  the  shipping 
industry  would  share  in  the  costs.  The 
program  envisioned  the  construction  of 
30  ships  per  year  over  a  period  of  10 
years,  thus  replacing  our  war-built  ships 
which  are  rapidly  becoming  obsolescent 
and  incapable  of  competing  successfully 
with  the  modem  vessels  being  con- 
structed by  foreign  nations. 

Some  time  after  the  program  was 
announced,  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion decided  that  it  would  stretch  out  the 
construction  work  over  a  period  of  12  to 
14  years.  The  yearly  number  of  ships 
to  be  built  would  then  be  reduced  from 
30  ships  to  about  20  to  25  ships. 

But  in  the  first  year  of  construction, 
the  Budget  asked  funds  only  for  14  ships 
and  Congress  appropriated  money  only 
for  that  number.  The  same  was  true 
in  the  following  year.  The  next  year — 
fiscal  year  1962 — funds  for  18  ships  were 
appropriated. 

Now  we  are  reliably  informed  that 
some  ship  construction  contract  dates 
have  been  extended  so  that  only  seven 
ships  will  be  constructed  In  fiscal  1962. 
If  this  action  reflects  a  new  ship  con- 
struction policy  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator, then  not  only  we  who  are 
concerned  about  maintaining  our  mer- 
chant marine  are  disturbed,  but  so  are 
our  shipyards  who  have  not  had  suffi- 
cient work  even  under  the  first  few  years 
of  the  replacement  program. 

If  we  do  not  replace  our  old  ships  at  a 
faster  rate  than  7.  or  even  14,  ships  per 
year,  many  of  the  vessels  of  our  domestic 
fleet  will  be  ready  for  the  graveyard  be- 
fore they  are  replaced  at  all.  And  the 
United  States  will  soon  find  itself  in  the 
same  position  it  was  prior  to  World  Wars 
I  and  II  when  it  did  not  have  sufficient 
ships  to  meet  the  needs  of  either  war  or 
our  commerce.  We  paid  dearly  for  that 
unpreparedness.  One  would  think  that 
we  had  learned  our  lesson,  but  appar- 
ently we  have  not. 

Unless  we  speed  up  our  ship  replace- 
ment program  to  20  or  more  ships  per 
year,  several  of  the  Nation's  shipyards 
must  close.  Thousands  of  shipyard 
workers  will  be  thrown  out  of  jobs. 
They  must  of  necessity  find  employment 
elsewhere.  Their  shipbuilding  skills  will 
be  lost  to  the  industry,  for  they  will  be 
reluctant  ever  again  to  return  to  ship- 
building with  its  imcertainties  and  its 
peaks  and  valleys  experience  of  employ- 
ment. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Administra- 
tion will  not  abandon  the  policy  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  The  maritime 
nations  of  the  world  know  from  experi- 
ence the  value  of  an  adequate  merchant 
marine.  The  Russians  learned  from  the 
experiences  of  World  War  11  and  are 
now  engaged  in  an  extensive  shipbuild- 
ing program.  If  they  proceed  as  rapidly 
in  the  last  5  years  of  their  7-year 
program  as  they  did  in  the  first  2 
they  will  have  the  largest  merchant 
marine  in  the  world,  and  could  eventu- 
ally control  the  comjnerce  of  the  seas. 
We  cannot  permit  that  to  happen  not 
only  in  the  interests  of  our  national  de- 
fense but  in  the  interests  of  our  inter- 
national trade.    History  has  taught  us 


that  we  cannot  depend  upon  the  ships  of 
foreign  nations  to  carry  oiir  cargoes 
either  in  times  of  peace  or  war. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  SPEAKS  DIF- 
FERENTLY THAN  CANDIDATE 
KIENNEDY 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Bowl  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  n  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  remark- 
able change  has  occiu-red  in  the  out- 
look of  our  former  colleague  who  ad- 
dressed us  last  Thursday. 

In  1960  while  campaigning  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  land,  he  proclaimed 
that  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  was  a 
soimd  policy  that  could  be  used  to  ex- 
pand trade  and  protect  domestic 
industry  if  '-e  had  a  bold  new  President 
who  was  willing  to  do  the  Job. 

I  assumed  that  he  referred  to  himself. 

Last  Thursday,  he  Informed  us  that 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  is  outmoded 
and  "we  need  a  new  law — a  wholly  new 
approach — a  bold  new  instnunent  of 
American  trade  policy." 

Is  it  possible  then,  that  we  did  not 
get  a  bold  new  President,  and  that  his 
reference  was  to  the  former  Vice 
President? 

This  is  not  the  reason  given  for  re- 
quiring a  new  approach,  however.  In- 
stead, he  refers  to  the  Ehiro[>ean  Common 
Market  as  the  great  challenge  that  re- 
quires new  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  new 
about  the  Common  Market.  It  was 
formed  in  Rome  in  1957  and  its 
phenomenal  success  as  a  European  pro- 
tectionist organization  was  Just  as  obvi- 
ous a  year  ago  as  it  is  today. 

How  then  do  we  explain  the  difference 
between  the  statement  of  last  Thursday 
and  the  remarks  of  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy  at  New  York  City  on  Octo- 
ber 12, 1960,  when  he  said: 

I  believe  that  we  can  protect  our  domestic 
Industry  within  present  laws,  with  Presi- 
dential leadership,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
problem,  with  effective  workings  between  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  and 
countries  abroad,  and  with  the  provisions  In 
the  present  reciprocal  trade  laws  If  vigor- 
ously, effectively,  and  responsibly  admin- 
istered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  U.S.  SEN- 
ATOR STYLES  BRIDGES  OP  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
lumnimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bass]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  man 
such  as  my  late  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire  Styles  Bridces  is  a  difficult 
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task.  To  pay  proper  tribute  to  my  good 
friend  of  many  years  is  a  more  difficult 
task.  A  clase  friend  of  the  Bass  family 
since  he  first  served  as  my  father's  stc- 
retary  in  the  early  1920's,  the  death  of 
Senator  Bridges  is  for  me  a  very  per- 
sonal loss. 

His  death  has  been  a  severe  shock  to 
the  people  of  my  home  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  They  knew  him  as  a  sincere 
and  loyal  friend,  constantly  working  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  State.  He  was 
steadfast  and  firmly  committed  to  his 
beliefs,  yet  always  possessive  of  human 
understanding. 

In  1934,  Styles  Bridges  was  elected 
Governor  of  New  Hamp-shire,  the  youn  :- 
est  in  the  Nation  at  the  acre  of  36.  Two 
years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  US 
Senate.  He  was  reelected  to  his  fifth 
term  In  November  1960. 

Dunny  his  first  year  in  the  Senate,  he 
was  mentioned  as  a  possible  vice-presi- 
dentlal  candidate  with  Alf  Landon.  and 
later  as  a  possible  presidential  nominee. 
His  leadership  in  thfe  Senate  has  been 
Impressive — Republican  leader,  82d  Con- 
gress; President  pro  tempore,  83d  Con- 
gress; chairman  of  the  Appropriation.s 
Committee  during  the  80th  and  83d 
Congresses.  During  this  past  session,  he 
was  rankin^T  Republican  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  and  Space  Commit- 
tees, and  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Policy  Committee. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  tjreat  patriot. 
Ever  strivinc:  to  preserve  the  American 
way.  Styles  Bridges  expended  his  en- 
ergies with  equal  fervor  whether  as  a 
legislator  or  as  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Party.  I  have 
campaigned  with  Styles  and  worked 
with  him  as  a  member  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire delegation  for  7  years.  I  was  per- 
sonally aware  of  his  untiring  efforts  for 
the  people  he  served. 

Styles  Bridges  will  be  sorely  mi.-^sed 
on  Capitol  Hill,  in  the  Nation  and  in 
New  Hampshire.  The  United  States  has 
lost  an  outstanding  American  citizen. 
To  his  family,  Mrs.  Bass  and  I  convey 
our  deepest  sympathy. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski  I  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  .nclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
during  the  last  congressional  session,  I 
joined  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  th.e 
aisle  In  urging  the  creation  of  a  special 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
Unfortunately,  the  obstructionism  of  the 
State  Department  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  failure  to  approve  one  of  the 
numerous  re.solutions  that  were  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Members  of  both 
political  parties.  I  am  hopeful  now  that 
during  this  session  of  Congress  one  of 
the  resolutions  will  be  approved  by  the 
Rules  Committee  for  discussion  on  the 
floor  in  order  that  we  may  proceed  with 


the  organization  of  Llus  vitally  important 
committee. 

One  of  the  basic  weaknesses  of  thf  So- 
viet Union  is  the  discontent  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  so-called  satellite  nations  and 
the  discontent  of  the  non-Ru.ssian  peo- 
ples within  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  Re- 
cent events  in  Albaiiia  indicate  tlie  great 
amount  of  unrest  that  exists  even  within 
the  Communist  Party  proper 

A.s  I  have  indicated  previously  on  many 
occasions,  Mr.  Speaker,  through  the 
creation  of  this  important  cunimitlec 
we  can  accumulate  truth  and  facts  per- 
taining to  the  enslaved  conditions  of  the 
subjugated  nations  within  the  So\  let 
Union  and  those  clas.sified  as  satellites. 
We  can  thoroughly  expo.se  th.e  slave  con- 
ditions witiun  the  Soviet  Union  and  thu.s 
generate  a  tremendous  counteroJTeni>ive 
for  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  m  my  op.niun.  the  crea- 
tion of  this  special  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations  at  thi:>  particular  tmic 
would  serve  m  a  mo.st  etiectue  manner 
to  combat  Red  propaganda  concerning 
Western  imperialism  and  uould  be  a 
most  vigjrous  in.slrument  which  is  badly 
needed  to  strengthen  considerably  our 
forei-:n  policy. 

It  IS  generally  known  th.at  the  letter 
sent  by  Secretary  of  State  Ru.^k  to  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Rule.-^  Cunmuttee 
befogt:ed  the  is.->ues  u;X)n  which  tl;e  pro- 
posal for  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
Captive  NatioiLs  re.sts.  It  ur.nece.ssanly 
delayed  favorable  coixsideration  of  the 
many  resolutions  pending  ai  that  com- 
mittee on  this  Vital  measure.  Wliat  is 
not  widely  appreciated  at  thi.s  time  is  the 
glaring  fact  that  much  of  ihe  cont^'Ut  of 
the  Secretary's  letter  la.^-t  August  has 
been  contradicted  by  the  stand  expre.'-sed 
in  Ambassador  Stevenson's  letter  in  the 
United  Nations  last  November.  In  sharp 
contra.st  to  the  Rusk  letter,  the  Steven- 
son communication  of  November  i;5  to 
the  President  of  the  United  Nations  A.->- 
sembly  attacks  Moscow  s  coloniali.^m 
both  withai  and  out.--:de  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, emphasizes  the  independence  and 
freedom  aspirations  of  numerous  captive 
non-Ru-Si-ian  nations  in  the  Soviet  Uiuoi|. 
and  calls  for  a  concentration  of  Ameri- 
can and  world  attention  on  Moscow's 
colonial  empire. 

My  inttntion  at  this  time  is  not  to 
stre:>s  tliese  contradictions.  It  is,  in- 
stead, to  ihow  again  the  utter  necessity 
for  the  formation  of  a  Special  House 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations,  a  neces- 
sity reinftrced  by  these  contradictions. 
We  have  maintained  right  along  that 
such  a  committee  would  serve  not  only 
the  interests  of  the  American  peopli'  but 
also  those  of  our  executive  department;^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  urging  an  early  recon- 
sideration of  this  basic  measure  by  tiie 
Rules  Committee,  I  believe  it  i.i  titting  to 
present  again  the  statement  of  policy  is- 
sued on  th.s  proposal  by  the  Republican 
policy  com.nittee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

St.^TTMENT  or  POLtCT 

Tlie  Ropubllcan  policy  committor  nf  the 
House  of  ReDresentatlve.s  iirtjes  the  adupUnn 
ol  H'juse  Re.solu'lon  267  provldini?  for  thie 
cre;,tlon  of  \  bipartisan  congresslor.il  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Spe<':ul  Ccmnilttee 
on  the  C:ipt:  .e  Nations. 


I  Tiie  prim;U"y  l.s.'-ue  of  our  times  Is  the 
struggle  between  athel.stlc,  totalitarian.  Im- 
{•xTlalist  Commiinlst  slavery  and  the  liber- 
tarian   povernments    of    the    free   world. 

2.  The  nature  of  this  Btrugi?le  Is  primarily 
p6ych()p<jlitical  and  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
pt!.Us  hf.ivily  up«n  propaganda  as  It  wages 
Its  c.inipaii;u  of  subversion  and  aKgresBidii 
'nil.s  pro}ia>;.inda  is  based  upon  the  demun- 
str.ibly  ful.se  promise  that  world  rommunlsm 
seek.s  Ui  liberate  the  peoples  of  developing 
nations    from    colonialism    and    Imperialism 

.1  This  f.aUicU  us  promise  can  be  effectively 
courUered  by  tlu-  a.  ;-embllng  and  forthrlnh* 
utili/jiti  n  '  f  all  the  truths  and  facts  per- 
tainuii?  to  the  ei. slaved  condition  of  Alounla. 
Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Bulgaria,  nxalnland 
China.  Cos.^.ickia,  Czechoslovakia.  Eatt  Cicr- 
many.  EsUjnla.  Georgia.  Hungary,  Idel-T'ral 
Lat-.ia.  Lithuania.  North  Korea,  North  Viet- 
nam, Poland.  Rumania.  Tibet.  Turkestan 
Ukraine.  White  Ruthenla.  and  other  subju- 
paUd  tiations. 

4  The  Soviet  Union  Kaa  displayed  to  al'. 
the  world  its  prof  lund  fear  of  growing  Iree 
V.  -rlii  k;;i>w;t'dge  of  and  Interest  In  its  brutal 
supprc-^si  >n  of  tlio  people  of  these  captne 
nations. 

5  The  captive  nntlnns  constitute  a  pri- 
mary deterrent  a^'alnst  a  hot  global  war 
and  fu.-ther  overt  argresslon  by  the  Soviet 
and  (  hlnese  Reds  a.s  well  as  a  positive  means 
for  the  advancement  of  world  freedom  In 
IhU  psyciuj;)olltlc,il  struggle. 

6  The  President  and  tlie  Department  of 
Ptat.<'  will  draw  needed  strencth  In  this 
.struggle  from  a  continuing  expos*  of  tf<.nlet 
Imperialism. 

Events  of  the  past  several  months 
have  already  substantiated  the  validity 
of  tins  statement.  Moreover,  as  further 
indications  of  the  persistent  interest  in 
the  captive  nations  and  In  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations.  I 
insert  the  following  material  to  be  ap- 
pended to  my  remarks:  An  editorial  on 
"Huni,'ary's  Victory  for  Freedom"  in  the 
November  13,  1961,  Issue  of  the  Miami 
Herald: 

HtNGARY  d    Victory    for    Freedo.m 

We  were  surprised  to  receive  a  booklet  call- 
ing the  "Hungarian  Revolution"  5  years  iigo 
thi.s  month  "the  greatest  victory  which  the 
free  world  has  known  since  the  Berlin  alr- 
lilt  •• 

It  seemed  a  di.siuster  at  the  time.  Two 
himdred  th.iu.s.ind  Soviet  troops  with  2. Sou 
tanks  and  armored  CiUs  rolled  like  a  Jugger- 
n.iut  over  the  bodies  of  freedom  fighters 
The  yi'ung  rebels  trying  to  cast  off  the  Red 
yoke  f oui^ht  gallantly  but  hopelessly  with 
ri-K'ks  and  hi  rne-made  Molotov  cocktiills 

Then  nearly  200  000  Hungarians  risked 
their  lives  to  escape  from  their  native  land. 
Aln.usi  40,000  of  Uieni  found  asylum  in  the 
United  St:ites. 

Other  thnu.sands  were  departed  as  tfie  .So- 
viets clamped  their  m.macles  tight  again  in 
the  prostrate  nation, 

Moscow  Ignored  12  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  Cieneral  Assembly  condemn- 
ing these  arts.  The  Soviet  slavemasters 
V,  iUldn  t  e\en  admit  UN.  observers  to  Hun- 
p.iry.  Th(  Ir  Chinese  henchman,  Chou  En-lal, 
Liter  hoa.sted  that  "the  noise  suh.'.lded 
sk)wly." 

Why  Is  Hungary's  1956  re\olutlon  now 
called  a  victory? 

We  shall  cite  the  reasoning  in  a  manifesto 
f  -r  the  IilLh  anniversary  published  by  the 
American  Fricids  of  tlie  Captive  Nations: 

"nie  freeUi>m  fighters,  many  of  them  boys 
in  their  teens,  forced  the  Red  army  to  wltli- 
draw  lri>m  Hung.try.  They  were  not  defeated 
by  the  Soviet  soldiers  who  had  been  policing 
them  since  1948.  The  Kremlin  discovered  It 
could  not  rely  on  those  men  or  on  the  pup- 
pet Hungarian  army,  which  defected  whole- 
sale  to  Uie  revulutloo. 
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"Khrushchev's  worst  fear  Is  of  another 
Hungary  which,  this  time,  might  spread  to 
I 'her  captive  countries.  His  primary  aim  Is 
to  c-onvlnce  the  world  that  the  Communist 
empire  Is  stable,  and  that  Hungary  can  never 
recur. 

"But  he  Is  wrong  The  situation  In  East- 
ern Europe  Is  not  stable.  It  Is  not  stable  In 
E  ist  Oe  many,  as  last  summer's  stampede 
of  refugees  to  West  Berlin  showed. 

■It  is  because  of  the  Instability  of  his  em- 
pire that  Khrushchev  must  act.  He  must 
either  advance  or  retreat;  he  cannot  stand 
.still.  Therefore,  If  he  cannot  advance  his 
aims  In  E,\Et  Germany  and  Berlin,  he  ultl- 
m.itely  w.ll  be  forced  to  retreat — and  retreat 
not  only  from  E.ast  Germany,  but  fiom  the 
other  captive  nations  as  well   •   •   • 

"That's  why,  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Hungirlan  revo.ution.  we,  the  under- 
signed, urge  our  governments  to  stand 
proudly  by  their  commitments  to  the  free 
people  of  West  Berlin  and  never  to  retreat." 

Sl^'ners  of  the  manifesto  number  48  well 
known  pe  Fons  such  as  Novelist  Thornton 
Wilder,  Symphony  Conductor  Bruno  Walter 
and  six  US  Senators  from  both  parties.  We 
think  they  have  a  point  about  the  "victory" 
m   Hungary    in    1956. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Thursday,  January  18, 
1962,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  pranted  to  Mr.  Van  Pelt  tat 
the  request  of  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin ; 
on  account  of  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.se,  following  the  legisla-" 
tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Flood,  for  1  hour,  on  Monday. 
January  22.  1962,  on  the  subject  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  1  hour,  on  February  15. 
1962,  on  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  Morse  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Barry),  for  15  minutes,  on  Thursday. 
January  18,  1962. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Boggs>,  for  1  hour,  on 
Monday,  January  22,  1962. 

Mr.  SiKES  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bocgs>,  for  15  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
January  25.  1962. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive commimications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1546.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
plan  relating  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1547.  A  letter  irom  the  executive  direc- 
tor. Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  audit  re- 
port of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of 
the  United  States  as  of  March  31,  1961,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  595,  81st  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr  Gathincs  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bc>ggs»  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Anfuso  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa. 

•  The  following  Members   (at  the  re-^ 
quest    of    Mr.    Barry)     and    to    include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CtTNNiNGHAM  ill  two  instances. 

Mr  Beermann. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. Report,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
56.  87th  Congress,  1st  session,  on  Refugee 
Problem  In  Hong  Kong  (Rept,  No,  1284). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.    BOGGS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H.R.  9684.  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  303 
and  310  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
to  provide  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  may,  if  It  finds  that  the  national 
security  would  not  be  endangered.  Issue  li- 
censes for  the  operation  of  an  amateiu-  sta- 
tion to  certain  aliens  for  any  temporary 
period,  not  In  excess  of  3  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS: 
H.R,  9685,  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  lake 
formed  and  to  be  formed  by  the  Walter  F. 
George  lock  and  dam  on  the  Chattahoochee 
River,  Ala  .  and  Ga.,  shall  be  known  and 
designated  as  Lake  Roanoke;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.R.  9686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Code  of  Law 
of  the  District  of  Colimibla  with  respect  to 
public  exhibitions,  shows,  performances, 
plays,  or  broadcasting,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr  DOWNING: 
H.R.  9687.  A   bill    to   provide   for    the   en- 
largement    of     the     national     cemetery     at 
Hampton,  Va..  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  9688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
annuities  for  surviving  spouses  without  de- 
duction from  original  annuities  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R  9689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 


ment of  Inequities  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  9690.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Peace  and  Sectirlty  Act  of  1961  t-D  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a 
Western  Hemisphere  police  force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    GATHINGS: 

H.R.  9691.  A   bill  to  permit   the  exchange 
between  farms  of  cotton  acreage  allotments 
for    rice   acreage    allotments;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 

H.R.  9692  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
22,  1960,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  lor  the 
establishment  of  the  Wilson's  Oeek  Battle- 
field National  Park,  In  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri"; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Infular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HR.9'693.  A  bill  to  estebllsh  a  minimum 
reward  for  information  leading  to  the  ap- 
prehension and  conviction  of  violators  of  the 
Federal  narcotic  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R.  9694.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Include  Pennsylvania 
among  the  States  which  may  obtain  social 
security  coverage,  under  State  agreement,  for 
State  and  local  poUcenien  and  firemen;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

HR.9695.  A  bill  providing  for  the  rtigula- 
tion  of  rates  for  all  forms  of  casualty  insur- 
ance including  fidelity,  surety,  and  guaran- 
tee bonds  and  for  all  forms  of  fire,  marine, 
and  inland  marine  Insurance,  except  as 
herein  provided,  and  of  rating  and  ad\isory 
organizations  within  the  District  of  Cclun.- 
bla:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

By  Mr    GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 

H.R.  9696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  space  communica- 
tions facilities,  and  for  other  purpose:?;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 

H.R.  9697.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHORT: 

H.R.  9698.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  extension 
of  conservation  reserve  contracts,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr    SMITH  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  9699.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  sell 
certain  property  owned  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  located  In  Prince  William  County. 
Va.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.R,  9700.  A  bill  to  require  the  Inspection 
and    certification    of    certain    motor    ve:>sels 
known  as   towboats;    to  the  Committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 

H.R.  9701.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday,  to  be  known  as  "Colum- 
bus Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL: 

H.R.  9702.  A    bill    to    adjust    postal    rates, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  9703.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing   to    pay    for    postal    employees:    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  9704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing to  pay  for  postal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr    LESINSKI: 

H  R  9705    A   bill   to  amend  the  law  relat- 
liHj  t' 1  p  ly  f  T  p.  >s»al  empi  •yee-;:  to  the  Com- 
mlttff  in  P  •^*.  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr    RANDALL: 

H  R  9T06    A  bill  to  amend  the  law  re'.ating 
to    p.iy   for   postal   employees;    to    the   Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   SHIPLEY; 

H  R  9707    A  bill  to  .imend  the  law  rel.iting 
to    prjv    for    postil    employees;    to   the   Com- 
mittee  on   Post    Oifice   An^l   Cuil   Service. 
By  Mr   TOLL 

H  R  9708    A  bill  to  nmend  '.he  law  relating 
to    pay    for    post.il    employees;    to   the   Com- 
mittee o;i  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  LANDRUM: 

H  R  9709  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Like 
forir.e<i  and  t  >  be  formed  by  the  Walter  P. 
Oetjrge  k)clc  and  dam  on  the  Chattah':<athee 
Ri\er.  Al.i  ar.d  Ga  .  shall  be  known  and  des- 
Igna-.i'd  as  Lake  Roanoke;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Work^ 

By  Mr   BEER  MANN: 

HJ  Res  5::3  J  ilnt  resolution  providing 
that  the  United  States  shall  make  no  loans 
or  tyrants  to  the  United  Nations  until  all 
members  of  the  United  N.itlons  have  paid 
In  full  the.r  a-ssessed  shire  of  the  C'lsts  of 
the  operations  of  the  United  Nations,  In- 
cluding the  expenses  of  operations  In  the 
Congo  and  »he  G  i^a  Str'.p;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  AfT.iirs. 

By  Mr    WICKERSHAM 

HJ  Res  599  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  Kinendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  St<Ues:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  re.'^olution.s  were  introduced  and 
severally    referred   a.s    follows: 

Bv  M.-    FINO: 

HR  9710  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Murdell 
Maude  Let-,  to  tlie  Cummittee  on  tlie  Judi- 
ciary 

HR  9711  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Carb.  )ne  Masiello;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judici.iry. 

By  Mr   HERLONG: 

HR  9712  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of  certain  reserved  mineral  interests  cf  the 
United  b'.itcs  in  certain  real  property  owned 
by  Jack  D  Wish.irt  and  Juan'ta  H.  Wlshart; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr   HOIIAND: 

H  R.  9713  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michallna 
Adela  Cliudzuik;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   SCHERER: 

H  R  9714.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
D.  Hutzel,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clprv 

Bv  Mr   THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 

HR.9715    A   bill   U>r   the  relief  of   Yehud.i 
Iioh'     to   the  Commrtee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   YOUNGER: 

HR  97U3  A  bill  f'lr  the  relief  of  K.itsu- 
toshi  F'ljii.  r. '  the  Committee  on  the  J;idi- 
ciary 

H  R  9717  A  bill  f.  r  the  relief  of  M.irlca 
MargeMch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII, 

2J4  Mr  CUNNINGHAM  presen'ed  a  peti- 
tion of  462  persons  in  13  .'^ta't-s  uri;ing  Con- 
press  to  immodlately  stop  the  Red  mall  sub- 
Bldy,  wh.ich  w.is  refprred  to  tiie  Committee 
on  Post  Offlcc  and  CivU  iJervice. 


SENATE 

Ti  I  SI  x^.  ,I\M  \i;n  K;.  10f»2 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  culled  to  ordor  bv  tl.o  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harri.'5,  DD,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers,  in  our  common 
faith  in  Tliee  that  binds  us  all  toeether 
and  makes  us  one  in  the  source  of  our 
stren;::th  to  do  and  to  endure,  in  all 
the  commotion  and  confusion  of  the 
baffling  present  with  its  imperative  de- 
mands, we  would  turn  aside  for  this  be- 
ginning moment  to  lift  the  fret  and  fever 
of  our  dai.y  lives  into  the  quietness  of 
Thy  preset  ce 

As  from  this  Chamber  of  legislation 
the  lines  ::o  out  to  the  homes  of  the 
Nation  where  the  final  strength  of  the 
Republic  and  its  future  is  stored  and 
nurtured,  we  beseech  Thee.  O  God.  that 
it  may  please  Thee  to  punfy  and  exalt 
the  domestic  life  of  the  people,  to  deepen 
the  sense  of  the  worth  and  sacredne^s  of 
home,  so  ihat  the  families  of  our  land 
may  be  schools  of  noble  discipline  and 
the  nurseries  of  strong  character  and  of 
true  religion. 

We  ask  it  m  tlie  dear  Redeemer's 
namo      Amen. 


attkndan'cf:  of  senators 

WARRIN  G  NfAGNUSON,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  ot  Washington,  and 
PHILIP  A  HART,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Michiu'an.  attended  the  session 
of  the  Seiiate  today. 


THE  .JOURNAL 


On  rt'cjri  .-t  of  Mr  M.^^sFIFrD.  and  by 
unan:mou5  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
January  1:,  1962.  wa.>  di^periied  with. 


MESSAGES  PTtOM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messa;'es  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  Unit -d  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Semite  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  PROGRAM  FOR  DL^^roV- 
ERY  OF  MINERAL  RF:SERVES— 
MESSAGE  FliOM   THE   PRESIDENT 

The  PRE:,IDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Stna'.r  thf  follov.  ing  me.ssage 
from  the  Presuit  :it  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Comn.ittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

To  the  Conaress  of  the  United  States: 

I  t-.\insmit  herewith  the  Sixth  Semian- 
nual Reiioit  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
teiior  pre.Nc:ibed  by  section  5  of  the  act 
of  Auiu.-^t  21.  19,58.  entitled  "To  provide 
a  program  for  the  discovery»of  the  min- 
eral  reseivt-.   of    the   United   States,   its 


Territories  and  possessions  by  encourag- 
ing exploration  for  minerals,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

JoiiN  F.  Kennedy. 

The  W'rirrr  Hursr  Janua'-y  16.  19f,'2 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  111  executive  se.'^.-'-ion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  kud  b.^- 
fore  the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submiUmg 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees 

"For  nominations  this  day  received  :ce 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  ' 


LIMIIMK^N     OF     DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  cun-^ent  tliat  .statem*  nt.- 
in  connection  with  the  morning  hour  be 
limited  to  3  ir.inutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t^'mpore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pio  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which   were   rrfi  rred   as   indicated: 

Report  on   States   if    Trmninc   or  RF.M.Rvr 

COMPONTNTS     ('F     .^K.Mta     F<jHtES 

\  letter  from  the  De[)uty  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rej>ort 
on  the  status  of  trainliij^  of  each  re.MTve 
Component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  V.\c 
progress  made  In  5'rengthenli;g  of  the  re- 
serve components,  f  t  the  l!.<!cal  year  lUCl 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  t(j  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

SM.r    or    CfRTAIN    L.'.ND    BY    CoM  M  DiSIONERS    OF 
THE     Dl.STP.ICT     (   F     COLl-MlllA 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  pr(ijx)sed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Cummissinners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  sell  certain  property  owned 
by  the  District  of  Columiila  located  in  Prince 
Willla.m  County.  Va..  and  for  other  purp^se.s 
(With  an  accompanying  pa[>er»;  to  the  C'>m- 
mittee  on  the  District  if  Columbia. 

Rrp'iRT  o.v  Review  of  .\TTOMATir  Data  Proc- 
rssiNG    AfTivrriEs,   Post   Orrict   Departmknt 

A  letter  frum  the  Ci'mptro'ler  General  (•.' 
the  United  States,  tran.smltting,  pursuant 
to  Uiw.  a  report  on  the  review  of  autom.itlc 
data  processing  activities  at  Departmen.t 
headquarters  and  at  the  New  York  and  Rl'  h- 
inond  offices.  Po.'-t  Office  Department,  NLirch 
1961  (With  an  accon^pai'.ymg  rtjxiit);  to 
t!ie   Committee   on   Govf^nrnent    Optriitl'ins 

Reports    on    Posttions    iv    Grades    OS   Ifi, 
GS   17.  AND  G.S   18 

A  letter  frum  the  Chairman.  US  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D  C. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rvy.nrx  on 
positions  in  that  Commis-slon  in  grades  GS- 
16,  GS  17,  and  GS  18,  for  the  calendar  year 
1961  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  en  Post  LXfi'e  and  Civil  Service. 

A  letter  from  the  Ch.ilrman,  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board.  Chicago,  111  .  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  rejvirt  on  positions  in 
that    Board    In    grades    GS  16.    GS   17,    and 
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G5-18.  for  the  calendar  year  19<J1  (with  an 
p.ci  ompanylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


RFSOLUTION  OPPOSING  FEDERAL 
TAXATION  OP  MUNICIPAL  BOND 
INTEREST 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  eco- 
nomic rcvolutiou  has  resulted  in  dra- 
matic, far-reaching  changes,  directions 
a;.a  trends  m  our  way  of  life. 

Among  other  things,  tliere  has  been  a 
shift  of  populatioa.  Once,  we  were  an 
auiii-ultural  nation;  now,  about  70  per- 
cent of  our  people  live  in  urban  areas. 

As  a  result,  thei'e  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  demands  for  public 
siivi'.e — including  water.  sanitation, 
tiaiispu!  UiLion.  aid  others — upon  the 
urban  eommunitus. 

Unfortunately,  tiiere  has  not  always 
been  an  adequ.tte  source  of  financing  for 
such  programs. 

To  help  meet  t:ns  problem,  we  recall 
that  thtre  has  b x^n  special  exemption 
of  interest  o:i  municipal  bonds  from 
Fi  tieral  taxation. 

As  I  understan<i  it,  the  Trea^^ury  De- 
partment IS  now  considering  this  policy. 
with  a  pos.-iblc  view  tn  advocating  repeal 
of  exL'miitions  In  addition,  a  bill  is 
now  pending  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Moans  Committee  for  such  a  purpose. 

Personally.  I  f'?el  that  Congress  will 
want  to  weigh  very  carefully  any  pro- 
jio.sal  that  will  make  it  more  difficult  for 
municipalities  to  meet  their  fuiancing 
problems. 

Recently.  I  was  privileged  to  receive 
fiom  Mayor  W.  P.  Atkinson,  of  South 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  common  council. 

The  resolution  opposes  repeal  of  the 
tax  exemption  on  municipal  bonds. 

Believing  this  ceserves  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  resolution  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd.  as  follows: 

Rr^oi-moN    Opposi:«g  Pedekal   Taxation  ot 
Municipal  Bond  Interest 

Whereas  the  exemption  of  municipal  bond 
Interest  from  PcderU  taxation  has  tradition- 
ally been  one  of  the  principal  features  of 
such  bonds  which  has  contributed  to  the 
m.ilntenance  of  a  low  Interest;  and 

Whereas  proposals  are  now  being  advanced 
which  would  result  in  the  taxation  of  flnan- 
ci.il  institutions  because  of.  their  holdings  of 
municipal  bonds;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  vital  to  municipalities 
throughout  the  country  that  their  obliga- 
tions maintain  a  taj  free  status  In  order  to 
ivPcp  Interest  rates  at  reasonable  levels: 
There  be  It 

Krsvhed  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
C.!y  of  South  Milwa  ikee.  That  it  does  here- 
by regl.^ter  Its  firm  opposition  to  any  pro- 
posal which  would  cause  municipal  bonds 
to  lose  their  presen-;  status  of  Federal  tax 
cxprnjUlon;  and  be  It  further 

Rcaolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorablo  Alexandex  Wilet  and 
the  Honorable  Willum  Pkoxmire.  U.S.  Sena- 
tors from  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable  Clement 


J.  Zasixxtki.  Fourth  District  Congressman, 
the  U.S.  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  so  that  they  may  be 
aware  of  the  position  of  the  city  of  South 
Mllwaultee  regarding  this  matter. 
Adopted  Deceml^er  19.  1961. 

LOUES  J.  MOSAKOWSKI. 

City  Clerk. 
Approved  December  20,   1961. 

W.  p.  Atkinson, 

Mayor. 


QUEENS  COUNTY  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
ANNOUNCES  NEW  JUDICIAL  SE- 
LECTION PLAN 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
unprecedented  number  of  vacancies  in 
the  Federal  judiciary  has  served  to  cen- 
ter unusual  attention  on  the  difficult 
problem  of  judicial  selection. 

Lifetime  Federal  judgeships  cannot 
simply  be  doled  out  as  rewards  for  polit- 
ical service,  without  doing  grave  damage 
to  the  judiciary.  Our  objective  must  be 
to  find  the  best  qualified  men  and  wom- 
en available  for  service,  if  we  are  to 
maintain  confidence  in  our  courts  and 
the  highest  standards  of  justice  for  our 
citizens. 

Last  year  my  colleague.  Senator  Javits, 
and  I  requested  the  help  of  the  bar  asso- 
ciations in  New  York  to  screen  potential 
candidates  and  to  recommend  on  a 
wholly  nonpartisan  basis  the  best  quali- 
fied lawTcrs  for  vacancies  in  their  respec- 
tive Federal  courts.  The  response  to  this 
request  was  overwhelmingly  favorable; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  year  we  were 
able  to  transmit  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, for  his  guidance,  the  names  of 
dozens  of  potential  nominees  with  the 
requisite  qualifications.  I  continue  to 
believe  that  the  bar  associations  should 
be  called  upon  to  play  a  very  active  part 
in  the  process  of  judicial  selection,  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  appointment  of 
any  incompetents  to  the  bench. 

The  Queens  County  Bar  Association 
last  week  released  the  details  of  a  plan 
for  the  selection  of  judges,  which  could 
be  an  important  step  in  improving  the 
procedures  for  staffing  our  judiciary.  I 
know  the  plan  has  been  under  considera- 
tion for  many  months,  and  is  the  result 
of  a  very  thorough  study  of  existing 
practices.  Its  purpose  is  to  assure  that 
only  persons  of  unquestioned  integrity, 
moral  courage,  judicial  temperament, 
and  legal  ability  are  appointed  or  elected 
to  the  courts.  If  successfully  imple- 
mented, it  could  well  sers'e  as  a  model  to 
other  bar  associations  and  as  a  spur  to 
wider  consultations  with  bar  groups  in 
the  appointment  of  all  judges. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  this  plan  will 
be  of  interest  to  other  Members  who  are 
concerned  with  the  status  of  our  courts 
and  the  caliber  of  our  judges.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  for  imple- 
mentation of  this  plan  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  following  my  remarks.  I  also 
ask  that  the  rules  and  regulations  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
and   regulations   were   referred   to   the 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoxo,  as  follows: 

Rules  and  Recitlations  or  thx  Qtteens 
CoTTNTT  B.ar  Association  Governino  the 
Committee  on  Judiciart  Anent  Jltjicial 
Candidates  an'd  Campaigns 

(Eflective  on  and  after  March  15,  19G2) 
(When  used  herein  "association"  m^ans 
the  Queens  County  Bar  Association;  "com- 
mittee" means  the  committee  on  judlci.->.ry 
of  the  Queens  County  Bar  Association; 
"president"  means  the  president  of  the 
Queens  County  B-ir  Association;  and  "chair- 
man" means  tne  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  Judiciary.) 

AP.TICLE    I.    OnCANIZATION 

1.  Tlie  committee  on  judiciary  shall  be  the 
Committee  to  administer  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations hereinafter  set  forth. 

2.  The  committee,  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  board  cf  managers,  shall  select  and 
cmpl-^y  a  campaign  manager  who  need  not 
be  a  member  cl  the  committee  or  a  member 
of  the  bar  He  shall  perform  fuch  di.tles 
as  may  be  a.'^.-^igned  to  him  by  the  commit- 
tee or  its  chairmnn. 

3.  The  committee  may  create  such  sub- 
committees v.ith  such  functions,  within  the 
scope  cf  the  dutle,';  of  the  committee,  as  it 
shall  determl"e.  The  members  of  .=uch  .sub- 
committees Fhall  be  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man subject  to  confirmation  by  the  ccm- 
mit'ee. 

AHTICI  E    II.   PURPOSES    AND    GENERAL    OBJECTIVES 

1.  It  shall  be  the  purpose  rf  the  commit- 
tee to  create  and  promote  within  the  elec- 
torate a  true  sense  of  the  Importance  of 
elcctms?  honest  and  able  Judges;  to  encour- 
age and  enli.st  the  candidacies  of  persons  who 
arc  highly  qualified  for  judicial  ofHce;  and 
to  carry  out  impartially  the  procedure  pro- 
vided herein  regarding  candidates  for  Judi- 
cici  offices.  71ie  committee  shall  conduc:  an 
active  campaign  for  the  election  of  the  en- 
dorsed candidates  of  the  asfociation  and  for 
the  defeat  of  candidates  who  are  not  quali- 
fied for  Judicial  office. 

2.  The  association,  In  the  manner  herein- 
after prescribed,  shall  ascertain  by  que.s- 
tionnaires  the  composite  opinion  of  the 
members  of  the  Queens  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion as  to  the  fitness  and  qualifications  of 
the  candidates  for  Judicial  oflBces,  with  juris- 
diction in  Queens  County,  whether  elective 
or  appointive,  and  for  such  other  olBces  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  justice 
as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  board  of 
managers,  and  shall  endorse  candidates  for 
such  offices. 

3.  The  association  shall  endorse  only  those 
candidates  who  are  found  to  possess  aU  the 
ersential  qualifications  for  Judicial  office,  as 
hereinafter  set  forth,  and  shall  refuse  to 
endorse  and  strive  to  defeat  candidates  who 
are  clearly  not  qualified  for  judicial   ciice. 

ARTICLE    m.    FINANCES 

1.  The  committee  shall  determine  each 
year  the  amount  of  Its  budget,  which  shall 
be  subject  to  review  and  modification  by  the 
board  of  managers. 

2.  The  committee  shall  not,  without  prior 
approval  of  the  board  of  managers,  oblig.-i'e 
the  association  for  any  expenditures  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  of  its  budget  as  approved 
by  the  board  of  managers. 

3.  All  disbursements  of  funds  allocated  to 
the  committee  by  the  board  of  managers 
shall  be  made  by  the  treasurer  of  the  associ- 
ation upon  the  order  of  the  committee  ap- 
proved in  writing  by  its  chairman  or  in  his 
absence  by  the  vice  chairman.  The  com- 
mittee may  authorize  the  campaign  manager 
to  Issue  such  orders  on  its  behalf. 
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ARTICLE     IV      AGREEMENT     OF     CANDIDATES 

From  each  candidate  for  Judicial  office,  the 
committee  shall,  prior  to  the  sub-nlssliin  of 
any  questionnaire  affecting  him,  request  an 
agreement  In  the  form  hereto  attached  iind 
marked  exhibit  A."  If  any  candidate  fails 
or  refuses  to  execute  such  ai^reement.  the 
cnmmittee  shall  take  such  ictmn  as  it  deems 
proper. 

ARTICLE     V      BIOGRAPHIES     OF     CANDIDATES 

Prior  to  the  submlssUju  of  any  such  ques- 
tionnaire the  committee  shall  also  request 
Irom  the  candidate  such  biographical  In- 
formation iw,  in  the  opinion  of  the  conmiit- 
tee,  shall  be  desirable  cind  necessary  If  any 
Candidate  fails  or  refuses  to  supply  ^Ul•h  i::- 
forniation,  the  committee  itself  may  obtain 
such  Information  and  publish  the  same,  or  it 
may  state  the  fact  of  such  failure  or  refusal 
in  the  questionnaire.  The  committee.  In 
submitting  biographical  Information,  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  nor  precluded  by  the  In- 
furmation  supplied  by  the  candidatt- 

ARTICLE     VI.    QIF-STIONNAIRE 

1  The  questujnnalres  on  candichites  sli.iU 
In  every  instance  be  submitted  to  the  nicm- 
bers  of  the  association  and  i  except  as  pro- 
vided in  article  VII  prescribing  procedure 
relating  to  Incumbents  i  shall  oun'aln  the 
questions  set  forth  in  section  J  ol  this 
article 

2  In  tabulating  answers  to  iuch  ques- 
tionnaire the  committee  shall  give  to  each 
question  the  weight  in  points  as  sh<iwn  by 
the  following  schedule  .said  points  to  be 
scored  for  each  candidate  in  the  profxirtion 
that  the  number  of  favorable  answers  to 
each  such  question  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  answers  to  each  such  questl'jn: 
Question  Poinft 

1  Have  you  confidence  in  his  integrity " 

and    moral   courage'    ... 25 

2  H,t8  he  Judicial  temperament' '26 

.t     HiUi  he  adequate  legal  abilitv> 25 

4  Has   he   above-average   legal   experi- 

ence '  -    .  -  -  -  10 

5  Is   he  courteous  and  considerate'  5 

6  W  oulrl      he      be      Industrious      and 

prompt  in  the  performance  of  his 
du'ies'-. -      10 


100 


Total   points. 

3  The  form  of  the  questionnaire  and  the 
weight  in  poinr.s  given  to  each  question  may 
be  ohangpd  from  time  tn  time  by  vote  of  a 
m  ijiTltv  of  all  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee present  at  a  regiilarly  called  meeting, 
subjei.'f  to  approval  by  the  board  of  man- 
agers. 

ASTli  IF.  VII      PROCFDUBE  RELATING  TO 
INI   f.MBKNTS 

1  (ai  Not  less  than  OO  days  prior  to 
redesignation.  primary,  judicial  ct)nvenlion, 
expiration  of  an  appointive  term  dates,  as 
the  Ciise  may  be,  the  biographical  Informa- 
ticn  and  questionnaire  m  the  form  pre- 
Sirlbed  in  this  article  shall  be  submitted 
with  respect  to  all  Incumbent  Judkjes  who 
have  not  publicly  and  unequivocally  def^lared 
that  they  will  not  reek  reelection  An  in- 
cumbent judge  is  one  reeking  reelecti-in  or 
reappointment  to  the  same  judicial  ifUce 
after  having  served  at  least  1  year  In  that 
Biune  office  prior  to  the  expiration  or  termi- 
nation  of    his   present    term. 

(bi  The  questionnaire  shall  be  In  the  fol- 
lowing form  In  your  opinion,  Is  this  judge 
entitled  on  his  record  to  immedlntp  endorse- 
ment for  reelection   or   re  ippointment'*" 

2  Immedi  itely  aftf-r  the  dt'e  fixed  for  the 
return  of  the  questionnaire  'he  nnswers 
thereto  shall  be  tabula. ed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  C',mmltt*-e  by  an  independent 
firm   of  certified   public   accountants 

3  Based  on  the  tabulation  of  the  an&wers 
to  the  cpiestioniiaire  u|)«)n  approval  by  the 
board  of  managers,  the  committee  shall 

la  I  Immediately  endorse  for  election  or 
reappointment   each    incumbent    Judge    who 


has  received  :i"t  less  than  80  percent  favor- 
able  answers  on   the   question; 

(bi  Take  no  formal  action  at  the  time 
with  respect  o  those  incumbent  judges  who 
have  not  beer  endorsed. 

The  bivse  for  the  determination  of  the 
percent-iiges  'f  favorable  and  unfavorable 
answers  t-o  the  questinn  shall  be  the  sum  of 
the  yes  and  n  i  ■i:'.<wers 

4  Not  later  than  15  days  after  the  date 
fixed  for  the  return  of  the  questionnaire, 
the  action  taken  by  the  committee  pursuant 
to  section  3(  ii  hereof,  upon  approval  by  the 
board  of  nianagers,  shall  be  publicly 
announced. 

^RTI>  1  E      VII!      PROCEDURE     RELATING      TO     Ol  HF.B 
CANDIDATES 

1  Tlie  chairman,  by  procedure  he  deems 
appropriate  fhall  fix  the  date  for  the  sub- 
ml.'Sion  by  candidates  of  the  agreement  and 
biographies  orovided  for  In  articles  IV  and  V 

2  Prompt  y  thereafter  the  committee 
shall  submit  the  questionnaire  prescribed  In 
article  VI,  section  2.  with  respect  to  all  non- 
Incumbent  candidates  and  all  Incumbent 
candidates  who  have  not  been  endorsed 
under  article  VII.  provided,  however,  that 
no  questionnaire  stiall  be  submitted  in  a 
field  in  wh  ch  the  Incumbent  has  already 
been  endors''d 

3  Immed  ately  after  the  date  fixed  for 
return  ot  -.he  questionnaire,  the  answers 
thereto  shall  be  tabulated  by  an  independent 
firm  of  cer'ifled  public  accountjints.  under 
direction  ol  the  committee.  In  accordance 
with  article  VI  section  2 

4.  The  committee  shall  thereupon  endorse 
the  candld.-^te  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  points  fir  each  Judicial  office  for  which 
no  endorseTient  has  been  previously  made 
provided  such  candidate  receives  a  total  of 
70  points  r)n  all  questions  and  receives  70 
percent  fa'  orable  answers  to  the  question 
on  legal  ability  and  80  percent  favorable  an- 
swers to  the  question  on  Integrity  If  the 
answers  to  the  que.«!tioniialre  Indicate  that  a 
cantlidate  is  so  little  known  to  m<'inbers  of 
the  bar  that  an  adequate  appraisal  ol  his 
qualiflcatk  ns  cannot  be  made,  then  the  com- 
mittee, with  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
managers,  may  decline  to  give  further  con- 
sideration to  such  candidate 

5  No  candidate  shall  be  considered  for 
endorsement  unless  his  name  shall  have  been 
submitted  m  the  questionnaire 

6  Only  Jne  candidate  shall  be  endorsed 
for  each  Judicial  office,  except  that  when  two 
or  more  ciiiidldates  for  the  same  office  are 
shown  to  be  clearly  entitled  to  endorsement, 
the  committee,  upon  the  approval  of  the 
board  of  managers  may  endorse  all  of  such 
candidates 

7  Endorsements  made  pursuant  to  thla 
article  sha.l  be  publicly  announced  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  date  fixed  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  questionnaire 

ARTl  ~LE     IX      CENmAI.     PROVISIONS 

1  Ail  Information  contained  In  the  ques- 
tionnaire shall  be  held  In  confidence  by 
members  of  the  committee,  by  members  of 
the  board  of  managers,  by  officers  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  by  persons  employed  to  tabu- 
late answers  to  the  questionnaire 

2  The  Information  contained  in  answers 
to  the  questlonnnlre  as  to  any  particular 
candidate  may  be  disclosed  to  him  personally 
at  his  request  and  may  be  made  public  if 
a  candidate  shall  openly  challenge  the  ac- 
curacy or  fairness  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee founded  on  the  questionnaire. 

3  If  the  committee  at  any  time  shall  de- 
termine that  an  endorsed  candidate  h.is 
given  false  Information  upon  a  matter  which. 
In  the  opinion  ot  the  committee.  Is  material, 
or  If  the  committee  shall  determine  that 
an  endorsed  candidate  l«  not  complying  fully 
with  his  agreement  with  the  association, 
then  the  endorsement  of  the  association  may 
be  revoked  by  an  alflrmatlve  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  present   nt  u   meet- 


ing called  for  such  purpose,  provided,  h<'W- 
ever  that  such  revocation  shall  be  subject  Uj 
approval,  modification  or  reversal  by  the 
bo.ird  of  man.ik^ers 

4  The  committee  Is  empowered  to  emp:-  v 
svich  means  as  It  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  the  liiU-nt  and  purp.  sc 
i.f  these  rules  and  regulations  and  to  take 
such  uctKjii  as  It  may  deem  nece.ssary  and 
proper  to  efTecl  the  election  of  qualified  can- 
didates for  Judicial  office 

5  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business 

ARTICLE    X       f.s^fNtlM      MINIMI    M    Ql"  ALIf  U   <TIo  N 
FA(  TOR.s   f>  iR    It'UCiKS 

Essential  minimum  qualKicatlon  factors 
fur  judges  are  herein  enunciated  to  serve 
as  guldeposts  to  the  association.  Its  board  of 
maiLigers  and  Its  Judiciary  committee  in 
asi.e.-slng  prospective  Judicial  candidates,  i.s 
loUows 

1  Experience  lAny  candidate  shi  iild 
ha\e  at  least  10  years  (.f  active  legal  praitlcp 
or  equivalent  experience  for  appointment  to 
anv  judicial  office  Years  of  actual  former 
bench  service  shall  be  considered  as  part  of 
active    legal    practice  » 

Minimvim    experience    In    actual   law- 
practice  Yi'ir^ 

M  i»;isirates  court 10 

Spec.al  sections  court 10 

Domestic  relations  court  — 10 

Municlpi-l  and  city  court 10 

County  court. 15 

Surrogates  court 15 

Supreme  court  and  covirt  of  claims 15 

.Appellate  courts 20 

Federal  district  courts 15 

Federal  circuit  courts      .      .  20 

(Note — If  court  reform  conswlidation  i> 
approved,  then  the  qualiiicatlons  for  nomina- 
tion to  the  general  court  would  also  be  lor 
10  years  of  active  legal  practice,  and  11  tlie 
domestic  relations  court  function  is  placed 
In  the  supreme  court  under  cor.'-olidatii  pu. 
then  15  yenr«t  of  active  legul  pr.ictlcp  should 
be  the  minimum  quallhcation  in  this  event  i 

2.  Other  qualillcatlon  factors  (a)  I-egal 
abiUty.  (b»  demonstrated  courage,  (ci  hon- 
ejty.  (d»  ti'.aracter.  lei  lntek;rity,  (fi  m^ 
dustry.  (gi  judicial  teinperainetit  (patieiice. 
general  courtesy  and  diKnilyi,  (hi  schol.ir- 
shlp  and  above-a^.  erage  experience 

The  committee  was  In  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  no  minimum  or  maximum  .ige 
qualifications  be  set  for  Judicial  office  and 
that.  In  any  event,  the  recommend.it ions 
for  Judicial  qualification,  once  establi.  hed 
and  adopted  by  the  bar  a.'socialion  sliould 
not  be  inflexible,  but  should  ser. c  as  recom- 
mended guldeposts  m  the  future  selection 
and  nomination  of  Judges. 

EXUlEir  A  TO  THE  RfLCS  AND  Hl.c.iIMI'NS 
C'fOVCR.NING  lUK  ("OM.MIIIFK  O.N  JfliUIARY 
AnENT  JfDRlAL  CANDIDArt:^    AND  CaMI'Mi.NS 

To  the  Queen.%  County  Bar   A^^o(  lattoyi   cid 
f.'v  Coffimiffcf  o't  J  liduiary : 

AGREFMI  N  r 

.\s  a  condition  of  having  n.y  name  sub- 
n.r.tcd  by  the  Queens  County  Ear  Assocl.itlon 
Ui  its  members  I  solemnlv  agree,  irrespective 
of  whether  I  receive  the  endorsement  of  said 
association    as  follows 

1  I  will  not  solicit  ■  r  knowingly  accept 
finds   directly  or  Indlrc'ily.  from  any  lawyer 

2  I  will  not  permit  a  lawyer  to  serve  on 
my  cimpilgn  lommlttee 

3  I  will  submit  to  the  conuni'tcc  on  judi- 
ciary <jf  the  Queens  County  liar  A.ssocii'u n 
an  accurate  list  of  the  inembcrs  of  rnj  c.on- 
palgn  committee  not  later  th.m  30  dr.--  i)e- 
fore  election  day. 

4  I  will  submit  to  suld  con;in.M<e  on 
Judiciary  an  accurate  list  of  contritii'ors 
and  pledgors  to  my  campaign  fund  with  ad- 
dress, busliies.*  co.'inectuju,  ar.d   the  airii'unt 


of  t!ie  r  .ntr^butiot:    of  enrh   contributor  or 
pledgor  1   week  befCTe  election  day. 

5  If  elected.  I  will  not  bear  contested  cases 
In  Ahlcb  a  member  of  my  campaign  commit- 
tee or  contributor  or  pledgor  to  my  campaign 
lund  la  inteieetod  as  a  party,  except  upon 
full  disc!'»ure  of  this  relationship  and  with 
the  consent  of  ;  11  pi'.rtles  to  the  litigation. 

6.  I  will  conduct  my  cmpalgn  with  due 
reirard  t  i  the  dignity  and  lrr.i)Ortance  of  the 
offi'e  for  whl'h  I  am  a  candidate  and  will 
not  permit  or  tolerate  the  pui.>llca'.lon  of  any 
unfair  or  ndsleadliig  ad.ertls'ng  In  support 
of  ir.y  candid  K  y. 

7.  i  desire  fr  mi  tlie  meiuhfrs  of  the  bar  a 
free  and  frank  expression  if  opinion  as  to 
my  qu  illRcatluns  lur  Judicial  olllce  and  I 
will  not  personally,  or  through  my  commit- 
tee, dlrer'ly  or  ir-dire-'tly  .seek  to  Influence 
the  opinion  of  nnr  membera  rif  the  bar  by 
Boliclttition  c.r  otherwise. 

8.  If  elected.  I  villi  appoint  only  a  lawyer 
to  serve  as  my  s«!cretary.  or  clerk  to  the 
Jusi.ces  (supreme  court  i,  or  cierk  to  the 
Lounty  Judges,  as  tlie  case  may  be. 

9.  Irre.-p<>ctive  cf  whether  I  receive  the 
endorseme'-.t  of  thij  Queens  County  Associa- 
tion. I  j):edi'e  mv-tlf  unreservedly  to  comply 
fully  with  the  provision  of  thia  voluntary 
tAgreemeut. 


Date 


Signature 


STUDIES  AS  TO  EFFICIENCY  AND 
ECONOMY  OP  OPERATIONS  OF 
THE  GOVERNMENT— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
origmal  resolution  (S.  Res.  250),  which 
w  a.s  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Renoh-^d.  That  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting puch  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  194(J  and  In 
accordance  with  Ita  Jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  (  f  the  SUi-iilng  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
or  any  stibcomml' tee  thereof.  Is  authorized 
from  February  1,  1962  through  January  81, 
1963,  to  make  Inveftlgatlons  Into  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  of  the  Clovernment  Including  the 
jio-islble  existence  of  fraud,  mlsfeaaance, 
malfeasance,  collusion,  mlpmanagement,  In- 
c  mpetence,  corrupt  or  unethical  practices, 
waste,  extravr.^'nnce,  conflicts  of  interest,  and 
the  Improper  exi)endlture  of  Government 
funds,  in  transactions,  contracts,  and  ac- 
ti\ltles  of  the  Government  or  of  Government 
officials  and  employees  and  any  and  all  such 
Improper  practices  between  Government  per- 
sonnel and  corporations,  Individuals,  com- 
panies, or  persons  affiliated  therewith,  doing 
business  with  the  Government;  and  the 
compliance  or  noncompliance  of  such  cor- 
porations, companies,  or  Individuals  or  other 
t  ;.',:•.  .0.1  with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws 
gjvernlng  the  various  gcvernmental  agencies 
a-.d  its  relationships  with  the  public:  Pro- 
v.dcd.  That  In  carrying  out  the  duties  herein 
set  forth,  the  inquiries  of  this  committee 
sh.iU  not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records, 
functlorjs,  and  operations  of  the  particular 
branch  of  the  Government  under  Inctulry, 
ard  may  extend  to  the  records  and  activities 
of  p'r-son.-?,  corpcratlons,  or  other  entitles 
riea.mc;  with  or  affecting  that  particular 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  that: 

^^Ec.  2  The  Committee  on  Government 
Oiierntlons  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
n:ittee  thereof  be  further  authorized  from 
Kibruary  l.  I9«a  to  January  31,  1963,  inclu- 
sive, to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study 
or  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other  im- 
proper practices  or  activities  are,  or  hav« 


been  engaged  in  In  the  field  of  labor-man- 
agement relations  or  In  groups  or  organi- 
zations of  employees  or  employers,  to  the 
detriment  of  Interests  of  the  public,  em- 
ployers, or  employees,  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  E:re  required  in  the 
lii'A-s  of  the  United  States  In  order  to  protect 
such  Interests  r.galnst  the  occurrence  of  such 
practices  or  activities.  Nothing  contained  in 
thla  resolution  shall  affect  or  impair  the 
exercise  by  the  Committee  on  Lribor  and 
PuKiic  Wtlfare  of  imy  jiower,  cr  the  discharge 
by  such  torriinitiee  of  any  duty,  conferred 
or  Imp-csed  upon  it  by  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  or  by  the  Legislative  Reoroanl- 
zatlon  Act  of  1946. 

Src.  3.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations cr  any  duly  authorized  sulvrommit- 
tee  thereof  la  further  authorized  and  directed 
from  February  1,  1962,  to  January  31,  1963, 
inclusive,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  investigation  of  syndicated  or  organized 
crime  which  may  operate  in  or  otlierwise 
tUlllze  the  facilities  of  Interstate  or  interna- 
tional commerce  In  furtherance  of  any  trans- 
actions which  are  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  State  in  which 
the  transactions  occur,  and,  if  so.  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which,  and  the  identity  of  the 
persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  or  other  en- 
tities by  whom  sucli  utilization  Is  being 
made,  what  facilities,  devices,  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  technicalities  are  being  used  or 
employed,  and  whether  or  not  organized 
crime  utilizes  such  Interstate  facilities  or 
otherwise  operates  in  interstate  commerce 
for  the  development  of  corrupting  influences 
In  violation  of  the  law  of  the  United  States 
or  the  laws  of  any  State,  and  ftirther,  to 
study  and  investigate  the  manner  In  which 
and  the  extent  to  which  persona  engaged  in 
organized  criminal  acUvltlea  have  Infiltrated 
Into  lawful  business  enterprise;  and  to  study 
the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the 
operations  of  organized  crime  in  interstate 
or  international  commerce;  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  in  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  In  order  to  protect 
the  public  against  the  occurrences  of  such 
practices  or  activities.  Nothing  contained  in 
tills  resolution  shall  affect  or  impair  the  ex- 
ercise by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  any 
power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  committee 
of  any  duty,  conferred  or  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

Sec.  4.  TTie  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  of  Its  duly  authorized  sub- 
committees shall  report  to  the  Senate  by 
January  31,  1963,  and  shall.  If  deemed  appro- 
priate, include  in  its  report  sjjeclfic  legislative 
recommendations. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1962,  to 
January  31,  1993,  inclusive.  Is  authorized,  as 
It  deems  necessary  and  appropriate,  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate;  (2)  hold  such  hearings; 
(3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  dur- 
ing the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjournment 
periods  of  the  Senate;  (4)  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  production  of  such  correspond- 
ence, books,  papers,  and  documents:  (5i  ad- 
minister such  oatlis;  (6)  take  such  testi- 
mony, either  orally  or  by  depoeltion;  (7) 
employ  on  a  temporary  basis  such  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  consult- 
ants; and  (8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
executive  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, employ  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such 
executive  branch  jjersonnel  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; and  further,  with  the  consent  of 
other  committees  or  subcommittees  to  work 
In  conjunction  with  and  utilize  their  staffs, 
as  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary  and  appro- 
priate in  the  Judgment  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee:  Provided  further.  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
tot   appointment   and  the   person   selected 


shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,400  tlian  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$400,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  apprcived  by 
the  chairman  of  tiie  committee. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  u-tre  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  tin:c,  and 
referred  a.-:  follows; 

By   Mr     KRUSKA: 
S.  2683.  A  1)111  for  the  relief  of  Li^sxlo  Jaiios 
nuchwald,      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EMATHERS: 
S.  2G84.  A   bin   for   the  relief  of   Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Juan  C.  Jacobe.  and  their  four  children, 
Angela  Jacofce,  Teresita  Jacobe,  Leo  Jacobe, 
and  Ramon  Jacobe;   and 

S.2685.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pandelis  Salvarls;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 
S.  2686.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Stepanida 
Losowskaja;   and 

S.  2687.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  D. 
Bart>ee;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  "SOUNQ  of  North  Etekota  (for 
himself,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Mumdt, 
and  Mr.  Metcai^f)  : 
S.  2688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961  and  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  to  per- 
mit under  c(irtain  circvimstances  flaxseed  to 
be  raised  on  acreage  diverted  from  the  pro- 
duction   of    wheat;    to    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  2689.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  3(7)  and 
5(b)    of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1930; 
to   the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eastlawd)  : 
S.J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  designation  of  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  as 
the  "John  Elliott  Rankin  Memorial  Veterans 
Hospital";  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


RESOLUTIONS 


STUDIES    AS    TO    EFFICIENCY    AND 
ECONOMY    OP    OPERATIONS     OF 

THE  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  250)  au- 
thorizing tlie  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  to  make  certain  studies  as 
to  the  eflQciency  and  economy  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  Government,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  tlie  above  resolution  piintod  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  McClellan. 
which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


INVESTIGATION  OP  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS ^^TTHIN  JURISDICTION  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  251);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, or  any  duly  authorteed  subcommittee 
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there<jf  Is  authr.rizpd  under  spcttoiis  134, \i 
and  136  of  the  Leglslatue  Revirganiiiuitl  ri 
Act  of  1946,  iU!  amended,  and  In  accordance 
•  ith  Its  jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  nf  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to — 

(I)  Interstate   commerce  generally; 
(2t    foreign   commerce   generally. 
i3»    maritime    matters, 

i4i    Interoceaiuc  canals; 
(5i    transportation  p<jliiy; 
(6 1    domestic    surface    transportatlun,    in- 
cluding pifjellnes; 

(7)  communications,  including  a  complete 
review  of  national  and  International  tele- 
communications and  the  use  of  con;munlca- 
tl'.ms  satellites. 

(8)  Federal   power  matters; 

(9)  civil  aeronautics; 
(lOi    fisheries  and  wildlife: 

(II)  marine  sciences;  and 

(12(  Wear  her  Bureau  fiperatiuns  afltf  |ten- 
ning.  Including  the  use  of  weather  satellites. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1962,  to 
January  31,  1963.  inclusive,  is  authorized  (li 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  udvi.s- 
able;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temp'Tary  ba.-<is 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assl.stants  and 
consultants  Pntrtded.  That  the  m.lnonty  is 
authorized  tf)  select  one  person  for  anptunt- 
ment,  and  the  person  so  selected  s-hall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  icross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,400  than  the  highest  i^ross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee,  and  i3i  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  util- 
ize the  reimbursable  services,  information. 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  oi  the  de- 
partments  or   agencies   of    the    Clovernmen: 

Sec  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its  t^nd- 
lni;s.  together  with  its  recommend. itlons  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1963 

Sec.  4    Expenses  of  the  committee    under 

this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $ 

.   shall    be   paid    from    the    contingent 

fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  appro-.ed 
bv  the  ch.Urman  of  the  committee 


STOCK  DISTRIBUTION  TREATED  AS 
RETURNS  OF  CAPITAI^AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  submitted  amend - 
merits,  intt-nded  to  be  proposed  by  hiiii 
to  the  bill  H  R.  8847'  to  amond  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  a  distribution  of  stock  made  to 
an  individual  'ov  certain  corporations' 
pursuant  to  an  order  enforcing:  the  anti- 
trust laws  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  divi- 
dend distribution  but  shall  be  treated  as 
a  return  of  capital;  and  to  provide  that 
the  amount  of  such  a  distribution  made 
to  a  corpoiation  shall  be  the  fair  maikct 
value  of  the  distribution,  which  were 
ordered  lo  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
piinled. 


DESIGNATION  OF  COLUMBUS  DAY 
AS  A  LEGAL  HOLIDAY— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF   BILL 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tt  niber  12  of  last  year  I  introduced  on 
kx'h.alf  of  myself  and  my  senior  colleague 
from  Delaware  i  Mr,  Willi.ams  .  Senate 
bill  J531,  to  designate  Coluinbu.s  Day  as 
a  legal  holiday. 

At  the  request  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  i  Mr,  BrsHi,  I  ask 
unanimous    oonsent    that    at    the    next 


printing  of  thi.s  bill,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  appears  as  a 
cosponsor 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
out  objection,  it  IS  .so  ordered. 


With- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  BERNARD  L  BOUTIN  TO 
BE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  GENERAL 

SERVICES 

Mr  M(CLELLAN  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  tliat  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  will  hold  hear- 
mus  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bernard  L, 
Buutm  to  be  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  on  Thur.sdav.  January  25.  1962 
at  10:30  am,  in  room  3392,  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Anyone  who  may  wish  to  appear  at 
the  hearing  at  that  time,  either  in  sup- 
port or  in  opposition  to  confirmation  of 
the  nomination,  should  not  if  v  the  clerk 
of  the  committee 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS  ARTICLES. 

ETC  .  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On   request,   and   by   unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  , 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record 
as  follows 

Bv  Mr    RANDOLPH 

Addre-s  of  .Senafr  JrNNiNCs  R^noolph    to 
the  faculty  and  student  body  of  Sa'.em  Col- 
lege, Octoijer  30,   nCl.  entitled     The  Citizen 
and  International   Affairs  " 
By  Mr  WIUrTY 

F.xcerpt.s   of   hi^   sf.^tement    on   US    export 
trade 


FLDKHAL  SPENDING  IMPACT  IS 
GREATER  THAN  BUDGET  TO- 
TALS   INDICATE 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  Pre.^ident.  this 
morninus  newspapers  cany  summaries 
of  the  study  prepared  by  Dr  Roy  E 
Moor,  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  on  "The  Federal  Bud^iet  as 
an  Economic  Document  '  The  study 
was  prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Statistics,  of  whioli  I  hav--  the 
honor  to  be  chairman, 

Dr  Moor's  study  .shows  that  the  pres- 
ent Federal  budt,'et  sii^niflcantly  conceals 
the  economic  impact  of  Government. 
His  careful.  com;>iehen.sive  analysis. 
coiitaininK  mucii  mateiial  not  previously 
available  in  published  form,  should  pro- 
vide a  .sound  basis  for  reform  of  the 
budkjet  document,  to  make  it  more  u.se- 
ful  for  evaluating  the  economic  con.se- 
quences  of  different  policies. 

A  strikiiiR  fact  about  Federal  fi.scal 
bookkeeping  disclo.sed  in  this  study  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  budget  under- 
states the  actual  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government  In  1960,  for 
example  when  the  conventional  buds^et 
sliow-'d  expenditures  of  about  $7y  billion 
and  receipts  of  over  $78  billion,  the  F'ed- 
eral  Government  actually  took  in  $127 
billion  and  spent  $130  billion  The 
actual  deficit  of  Federal  expenditures 
over  receipts  was  significantly  greater 
in  that  year  Chan  the  conventional  budg- 
et totals  would  indicate 

This  occurs  because  a  number  of  im- 
portant accounts  are  left  out  of  the 
budget  entirely — such  as  .social  s<x:unty. 
unemployment  compensation,  and  rail- 


road retirement— bicau.M"  tliey  are  stll- 
financmg,  by  earmarked  taxes,  and  do 
not  alTect  the  geiu-ral  tax  fund.  But 
this  does  not  reduce  the  economic  im- 
pact of  these  flows  of  funds  to  and  from 
the  Government  Other  Government 
aclivilies.  such  ivs  those  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  are  ri'presented  in  the 
budget  only  as  a  net  deficit  or  suiiiius. 
Yet  the  actual  fi.scal  effects  of  their  op- 
erations are  many  times  greater  than 
these  sometimes  small  sums  would  suk- 
fjesl. 

An  article  by  Bernard  Nossitrr.  pub- 
li.shed  today  m  lh>-  Washington  Post, 
provides  a  useful  summary  of  Roy  Moor's 
study  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  tluU 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  clo'^e  of  my  remarks  I  al.so  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  this 
mornms.:  also  be  piinted  in  the  Re<"ord. 

iherc  beiiiL'  no  obiection.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan    10,  19621 

Report  Sats  US    BcDf.rr  Foum  Falls  Sihrt 

May  Be  Misleading 

,  H,    B»-ri..ird  O    Nosslter) 

Congress  has  been  told  that  the  big  budget 
it  will  get  on  Thursday  tells  t*»o  much  about 
i^.K)  Utile. 

A  study  j)repared  f  'r  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  says  the  documents  form.it 
yields  only  minor  economic  Information  and 
may  be  misleading  to  those  who  use  the 
Totals. 

The  rtport  urges  many  reforms  so  that  the 
budget  will  show  how  the  G^nernment's 
real  sjjendlng  and  tax  take  afTect  the  ec>^n- 
omy  and  what  the  true  costs  and  beneflf!= 
of  e.irh  iiPW  policy  will  be 

Hie  IKfl-p.ige  study  was  written  by  Rov  E 
M  'or.  an  ecoiujmlst  on  the  Joint  committee's 
stafT  He  served  as  a  fiscal  econcjmisi  with 
the  Trciustiry  from  Ui53  to  1958  In  recent 
years,  he  taught  at  VV'iUlams  College  and  held 
a  research  professorship  at  the  Brookings 
Institution 

Most    ecfinomlsts    agree    with    Moor's    rri 
ti<|ur       niey    con^plain    that    the    budget    is 
largely   designed   to  serve   the   needs  of   con- 
gressiori.il     appropriations     committees     and 
u.  t  analysts  of  public  {xillcy 

Moor  observed,  however,  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  Is  taking  steps  to  make  its  too  \o- 
lumin.'Us  document  more  meanlnglul 
Among  these,  he  said,  are  the  Inclusion  ol 
an  income  aciounting  that  tranhlate.s  the 
Government's  fiscal  actions  Into  national  in- 
come accounts,  loiig-r.mge  foreciusts.  and  •> 
lie*  formal  this  year  that  separates  material 
needcKl  by  the  approprLilion.":  committees 
from  data  the  public  wants 

The  major  weaknesses  of  the  ronvf ntjonal 
budget  account.  M.>or  said,  are  th.it  1^  Jumps 
together  different  estimates,  includes  a  lot 
of  transact Ir.ns  ih.it  cancel  out.  and  excludes 
manv  others  that  have  important  ecoudinic 
coH.sequences 

For  example,  tlie  report  notetl.  the  Federal 
Government  took  in  nearly  $127  billion  li; 
1960  and  spent  about  $1:10  billion  flKures 
much  larger  than  those  published  in  'he 
budget  or  any  other  Government   source 

Among  the  things  a  reformed  budget 
should  >how    M<Hir  said  are 

The  economic  assumptions  underlying 
revenue  estimates.  Including  alternntlve 
revenue  estimates  for  dillerent  assumption.- 

A  spotlight  on  the  present  and  future  cost.s 
of  new  proptjsals,  Inchidlng  actions  the  ad- 
ministration takes  on  its  own  and  those  for 
which  It  must  get  congressional  assent. 

A  summary  of  the  expected  Impact  on 
Jobs.  res(;urres  ar.d  incomes  of  each  agency's 
proktr.im.s,  plus  a  summary  of  the  Govern- 
ment s  impact  as  a  whole. 
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A  quarterly  review  of  changed  estimates. 

A  distinction  between  current  operating 
costs  and  expenditures  for  capital  projects 
like  highways  and  dams. 

In  addition.  Moor  said,  the  budget  should 
have  a  longer  perspective.  It  should  spell 
out  the  current  costs  of  a  new  program  and 
the  expected  future  costs  over  the  project's 
life  At  the  same  time,  he  said,  the  budget 
should  also  estimate  the  benefits  expected 
over   the   life   program. 

To  make  It  clear  why  one  program  Is 
rh  i.'^rn  over  another.  Moor  proposed  that  the 
budget  spell  out  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
alf^rnatlve  measures. 

Many  of  these  analyses  are  made  now  by 
Government  aeencies.  Moor  observed,  and  It 
wou:d  not  require  much  more  effort  to  make 
them  public 

"A  bvidRet  without  relevant  analysis."  he 
said,  "is  merely  a  meaningless  and  sterile 
collection  of  figures." 


[From   the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  16.  1962] 

US    Bi'DCET  Hrr  as  SpENDiitc  OuTDE — Report 

TO    Joint    Unit    Citis   Federal    Sums   Not 

Incli'ded 

Washincton,  January  15. — Congress  was 
told  today  thr\t  the  annual  Preeldentlal  budg- 
et was  a  poor  guide  to  the  Government's 
Impact  on  the  economy  because  It  did  not 
reflect  the  full  range  of  Federal  spending. 

Dr.  Roy  E  Moor  reached  this  conclusion 
In  a  book-length  report  prepared  for  the 
J(jlnt  Senate-House  Economics  Committee  on 
whose  staff  he  serves.  The  bulky  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963  will  be  sent  to  Congress 
Thursday. 

Dr  Moor  recommended  that  changes  be 
made  so  that  the  budget  would  be  a  more  ac- 
curate and  useful  economic  gage 

Estimating  that  In  1960  the  Government 
had  actual  cash  receipts  of  nearly  $127  bil- 
lion and  expenditures  of  about  $130  billion. 
Dr  Moor  said  the  published  budget  amounts 
were  $78  billion  receipts  and  $77  billion  ex- 
penditures. 

Not  only  are  the  operations  of  such  things 
as  the  s(X-ial  security  insurance  system  han- 
dled outside  the  budget,  Dr,  Moor  said,  but  It 
omits  wholly  or  partly  the  gross  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  Post  Office  and  other 
Government  enterprises  and  lending  agen- 
cies, recelpt.s  and  expenditures  of  foreign 
currencies  and  many  monetary  and  banking 
transactions 

"The  conventional  budget  totals  as 
presently  constructed  give  only  minor 
economic  information  and  may  be  mislead- 
ing,"  he    said. 

Gne  way  in  which  the  budget  may  mis- 
lead students  cf  the  economy,  he  said.  Is  by 
summing  up  at  a  single  point  economic 
occurrences  that  spread  out  over  a  consid- 
erable time,  like  taxes  collected  monthly  and 
tax  refunds  that  actually  take  the  form  of 
credits  against  future  taxes.  Moreover,  he 
said  many  Government  contracts  have  had 
their  effect  on  the  national  economy,  be- 
cause of  payments  by  the  contractor,  before 
the  contractor   Is   paid    by   the  Government. 

Dr  Moor  said  changes  being  made  by  the 
present  administration  in  the  budget  doc- 
ument were  useful,  but  he  proposed  a  series 
of  further  changes  designed  to  make  the 
budget  more  comprehensive  and  to  give  clues 
to  the  future  effect  of  Government  policies. 

Senator  William  Proxmiri,  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin,  said  In  a  statement  accompany- 
ing the  report  that  It  "should  provide  a  start- 
ing point  for  needed  reform"  and  meanwhile 
could  serve  as  "a  useful  primer  for  under- 
standing and  analyzing  the  1963  budget." 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  RESPONSE 
TO  THE  RUSSIAN  SCIENTIFIC 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  yes- 
t^-rday  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  rfaum^ 


of  the  report  released  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  on  Soviet  Russia's 
successful  and  massive  increase  in  the 
number  of  graduating  engineers  and 
scientists.  The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation suggests  the  serious  implications 
for  our  Nation's  military  defense  in  the 
growing  Russian  advantage. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  age  when  military 
p)ower  depends  overwhelmingly  on  su- 
periority in  scientific  technology,  the 
safety  of  our  Nation  and  the  future  of 
freedom  will  hinge  on  whether  we  can 
and  will  meet  this  Soviet  challenge  in 
scientific  education. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  greatly  heart- 
ened by  the  recognition  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  increasing  Soviet  scientific 
advantage  in  President  Kennedy's  press 
conference  of  yesterday.  His  one  an- 
nouncement at  that  press  conference 
was  the  citation  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  study  of  Russian  education, 
to  which  the  President  added  some  chill- 
ing statistics  on  the  sharp  decline  in  the 
quantity  of  scientific  education  in  this 
country  in  the  last  decade. 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  United 
States  scientific  graduates  is  particularly 
alarming  since  it  runs  counter  to  the 
sharp  rise  in  population  and  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  demand  for 
skilled  and  trained  scientists.  The 
President  said  that  he  was  calling  on 
his  Science  Advisory  Committee  for 
prompt  recommendations  to  meet  this 
challenge. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  announcement  in  this  regard 
at  his  press  conference  of  yesterday  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  ♦statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  President.  I  have  Just  one  announce- 
ment. I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with 
the  rtory  In  the  morning  paper  of  the  docu- 
mentation on  the  study  of  comparisons  of 
those  In  our  schools  and  universities  and 
the  kind  of  subjects  which  they  study  which 
was  published  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  This  had  been  a  matter  of  some 
concern  to  me  for  some  time  because  one  of 
the  most  critical  problems  facing  this  Na- 
tion Is  the  Inadequacy  of  the  supply  of 
scientific  and  technical  malipower  to  satisfy 
the  expanding  requirements  of  this  coun- 
try's research  and  development  efforts  in  the 
near  future. 

In  1951.  our  universities  graduated  19.600 
students  In  the  physical  sciences.  In  1960. 
In  spite  of  the  substantial  Increase  In  our 
population,  during  the  last  10  years,  and  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  people 
of  skill  in  this  field  has  tremendously  In- 
creased with  our  efforts  In  defense  and  space 
Industrial  research,  and  all  of  the  rest.  In 
19J0,  the  number  had  fallen  from  19,600  to 
17,100.  In  1951  there  were  22.500  studying  In 
the  biological  sciences.  In  1960,  there  were 
only  16,700.  In  the  field  of  engineering,  en- 
rollment rose  from  232,000  to  269,000,  In  the 
period  1951  to  1957.  Since  1957.  there  has 
been  a  continual  decline  In  enrollment.  Last 
year  the  figure  was  down  to  240,000. 

A    matter    or    GROWING    CONCERN 

This  Is  a  matter  of  growing  concern.  It  is 
more  than  a  matching  of  numerical  supply 
to  anticipate  a  demand,  for  this  alone  would 
be  difficult.  Because  of  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem  for  the  long-range  future  of 
the  United  States,  I  have  asked  my  Science 
Advisory  Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology, 
to  review  available  studies  and  other  perti- 


nent Information,  and  to  report  to  me  as 
quickly  as  possible  oniihe  specific  measures 
that  can  be  taken  within  and  without  the 
Oovemment  to  develop  the  necessary  and 
well-qualified  scientists  and  engineers  and 
technicians  to  meet  our  society's  complex 
needs — governmental,  educational  and  in- 
dustrial. 

In  undertaking  this  task,  the  Committee 
will  draw  on  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
Individuals  and  agencies,  Including  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  which  will 
shortly  begin,  at  my  request,  a  new  study 
of  scientific  and  technical  manp>ower  utiliza- 
tion. 

To  all  those  who  may  be  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice  or  who  may  follow  your  stories 
In  the  papers.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  great 
new  and  exciting  field  of  the  sciences  and 
while  we  wis'",  to  emphasize  always  the 
liberal  arts.  I  do  believe  that  these  figures 
indicate  a  need  on  the  national  level  and 
also  a  great  opportunity  for  talented  young 
men  and  women.  I  hope  that  their  teachers 
and  their  school  boards,  and  they,  them- 
selves, and  their  families,  will  give  this 
matter  consideration  in  developing  their 
careers. 


ANNUAL   AWARDS   CEREMONY,   U.S. 
CIVIL   SERVICE   COMMISSION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  in  the  departmental  auditorium 
there  was  the  ceremony  for  the  annual 
awards  program  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  there  was  special  rec- 
ognition of  the  79th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Civil  Service  Act,  which 
was  signed  on  January  16,  1883.  That 
was  the  formal  establishment  of  the 
merit  concept  of  Federal  civil  service  em- 
ployment. 

For  79  years  the  civil  service  has  based 
its  merit  program  on  the  basic  elements 
of  confidence,  stability,  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity. Equality  of  opportunity  in  the 
civil  service  is  clearly  defined  as  a  right 
of  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  politics,  religious  belief,  race, 
color,  or  creed.  All  are  entitled  to  com- 
pete for  such  employment  on  the  basis  of 
their  ability.  It  is  this  principle  which 
makes  our  civil  service  representative  of 
all  the  people  in  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  morning's  cere- 
mony, many  of  the  outstanding  Fed- 
eral workers  and  civil  service  employees 
were  presented  with  outstanding  service 
awards,  with  pins  in  recognition  of  their 
service,  which  in  some  cases  has  ex- 
tended for  as  long  as  40  years.  A  very 
excellent  program  was  arranged  by  the 
Commission. 

The  distinguished  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  was  the  speaker  on 
that  occasion.  He  made  a  splendid  ad- 
dress concerning  the  importance  of  the 
civil  service  system  and  the  dependence 
of  our  Nation  on  these  employees.  I  wish 
to  read  at  this  time  several  excerpts  from 
his  speech : 

Certainly  one  of  the  great  milestones  in 
the  development  of  our  Government  was  the 
birth  and  growth  of  the  civil  service  system. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  instrumental  in  making  the  sys- 
tem worl:.  Maybe  It  was  fitting  that  It  took 
a  Rough  Rider  to  do  It. 

But  Roosevelt  knew  that  a  civil  service 
system  was  the  heart  of  clean  government. 
He  said.  "The  merit  system  of  making  ap- 
pointments Is.  in  its  essence,  as  democratic 
and  American  as  the  common  school  system 
itself." 
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Mr.  President,  the  Vice  President  made 
some  very  excellent  comments  in  regard 
to  the  work  of  our  Civil  Service  em- 
ployees. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  in  connection  with  my  re- 
marks, together  with  the  forward  in  the 
program  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  program  itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Anwtal    Awards   Ceremont,   thf    U  .S    Civtl 

StRMCE  Co. M MISSION     lirftjj 
FOR£\^OfL0 

To  the  Empluyees  of  th.e  CitU  Service  Com- 
misnon.  1962: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  10th  Annual  Award-s 
Ceremony,  it  Is  again  our  privilege  to  give 
public  rec'ignltion  to  the  ach;e\ement:s  at 
the  people  wlio  are  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mlssKMi. 

Since  1952,  we  have  u^ed  the  annisersary 
of  the  signing  of  the  act  which  created  the 
Commission  and  the  Federal  merit  system, 
not  only  to  honor  iho.se  who  h.ive  served  the 
Commission  and  the  Government  In  an  out- 
standing and  loyal  manner,  but  also  to  re- 
dedlCAte  ourselves  to  the  tasks  ahead.  We 
are  entering  a  period  In  our  history  that 
presents  both  unparalleled  cliallenges  and 
opportvinitie^  We  In  the  Commission  are 
respon.slblp  for  leading  a  mo.-.t  potent  force, 
the  Federal  career  service,  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges and  to  gra.sp  the  opportunities  of  the 
"si.xties," 

We  express  to  you  our  heartfelt  thanks  fur 
pjiat  .iccumphshmentii  and  urye  your  rededi- 
catlon  to  the  task.s  ahead 

John  W  M\rv  Jr  , 

Chairman. 

FREDFRKK     J      I.AWTON. 

C'  •■imission^r. 
RoBFRT  E  Hampton, 
,  CurnrniAsioncr. 

rROCVl.\.M 

Tueaday,  January  16.  l'J62.  lu  a  m  ,   £/ic  df- 
partmental  auditorium 

Master  of  ceremonies:  Warren  B  Ir.'n.';  ex- 
ecutive direct*  T. 

Presentation  of  the  colors;  Color  Guard, 
U  S   Marine  Corps. 

TTiC  national  anthem:  US.  Marine  Corps 
Band 

Greetings:   John   W.  Macy    Jr  ,   Chairman. 

SpcakPr:  The  Honorable  Ltnf'ON  B  John- 
BON,  vice  Pre.sldent  of  the  United  States 

Musical  selection:  US  Marine  Corps  Band, 
Lt.  Col..  Albert  F,  Schoepper,  director. 

Presentation  of  honor  au-ard-^ 

Length  of  service:  Executive  Director 
Irons, 

Special  aw.irds:  Chairman  M.icy.  Commis- 
sioner Lawton,  Commissioner  Hampton. 


Remarks  bv  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  Delivered  at  the  Civil  Service 
Awards  Ceremony,  lu  a  m  Tuesdat.  Ja.nl-- 
ARY  1'3.  1962 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  come 
down  here  and  help  you  celebrate  Uie  79ih 
birthday  of  the  Civil  Service  Act. 

This  is  my  first  opportunity  to  visit  you 
since  m,v  ratliik^  went  up  Of  course,  It 
wasn't  the  rating  that  Id  applied  for — but 
this  is  a  common  compl.ilnt  which  you  In 
the  service  can  understand. 

You  who  have  a  front  r-iw  seat  on  the 
"ins"  and  "outs"  of  government  can  appre- 
ciate the  pitfalls  of  public  -ser.  ice  perhaps 
bcttt'r  than  ar.yone  else 

Recently  during  the  State  Departmfi'.t 
shakeup,  I'm  told  that  the  standard  Instruc- 
tions when  you  went  out  to  lunch  were-  "If 
my  boss  calls  while  I  m  out,  be  sure  to  get 
his  name." 


Certainly  one  of  the  great  milestones  In 
the  development  of  our  Government  w:vs  the 
birth  and  growth  of  the  civil  service  system 

Teddy  Roosevelt  was  one  of  the  earller-t 
and  most  Instrumental  in  making  the  system 
work.  Maybe  It  was  fitting  that  It  took  a 
rough  rider  to  do  it. 

But  Roosevelt  knew  that  a  civil  service 
sv>t.em  was  the  heart  of  clean  giAcrninent. 
He  said,  "The  merit  system  of  making  ap- 
pointments Is,  In  its  essence,  a.s  demorr;i!ic 
and  American  as  the  comm'Mi  scho.  !  system 
itself  " 

I  know  that  you  ^'et  a.s  annoved  as  I  d  . 
at  those  who  make  it  a  daily  habit  to  com- 
plain about  the  bureaucrats.  A  distin- 
guished dipl'^mat  once  observed  t.j  me  Uuit 
ft  cl'>se  Investigation  reveals  it  Is  the  pluto- 
crats who  talk  the  most  about  the  bureau- 
era  t.s 

During  the  past  year  I  have  visited  many 
lands,  I  have  been  in  cities  that  were 
aii'ient  even  before  the  birth  of  Chrl.'-t  and 
In  countries  so  new  there  h.is  not  b«'en  time 
to  put  them  in  a  standard  atlas. 

And  am.in^'  the  many  things  tliat  stcxid 
out  W.1.S  the  Inescapable  fact  that  In  the 
modern  world,  no  nation — new  or  old — can 
have  unity  and  prosperity  without  a  trained 
civil  service 

T )  Americana,  a  trained  and  competent 
civil  service  has  become  a  commonplace 
We  may  grumble  and  grouse  over  reports 
about  bureaucrats  and  Inefficiency.  We  may 
growl  over  reports  and  rumors  of  allegedly 
plush-Ilned  government  Jobs. 

But  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  we  know  that 
our  affairs  are  In  good  hands.  We  know- 
that  mistiikes  are  ridiculously  few  in  com.- 
parison  to  the  tremendous  Job  that  Is  being 
done. 

Therefore,  It  comes  as  something  of  a 
shock  to  visit  a  country  where  trained  civil 
servants  are   virtually  nonexistent. 

A  nation's  people  cannot  be  safeguarded 
against  disease  wlthotit  trained  public 
he.Uth  officials  A  nation's  homes  cannot 
be  safeguarded  against  crime  without 
trained  civilian  police.  A  nation's  finances 
cannot  be  safeguarded  against  inflation  or 
bankruptcy  without  trained  clerks  and  econ- 
omists. 

And  yet.  there  .are  nations  in  this  world 
today  who  cannot  find  enough  trained  peo- 
ple to  make  even  a  beginning  In  tlie  struggle 
to  solve   these  problems. 

In  the  p.\st  few  years,  many  new  nations 
have  come  Into  being.  They  have  shaken 
off  the  shackles  of  the  po^t  and  established 
their  right  to  be  treated  with  respect  as 
Independent  countries. 

Their  Independence  was  long  overdue 
from  a  moral  standpoint — and  moral  con- 
siderations must  govern.  But  there  would 
be  nothing  moral  about  closing  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  Independence — to  survive — re- 
quires the  services  ol  trained,  professional 
administrators. 

In  many  Instances,  the  birth  of  these  new 
nations  was  attended  by  struggle  and  tur- 
moil. Some  of  these  struggles  are  continu- 
ing No  one  can  be  positive  as  to  where 
or  how  they  will  end. 

But  we  do  know  that  a  nation  cann.it  sus- 
tain unity  unless  It  meets  Its  obligations  to 
Its  own  citizens.  And  this  Is  the  task  of  the 
professional  administrator — the  man  or  the 
woman  who  can  make  decisions  on  the  mer- 
its and  carry  ihem  out. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  Is  a  factor  which 
will  have  to  play  a  larger  role  In  our  foreign 
aid  pr')grams.  We  must  ship  not  Just  the 
materials  that  will  raise  their  living  stand- 
ards and  the  technicians  who  know  how  to 
use  t.hem  but  t.he  profession, d  administra- 
tors who  can  help  the  governments  set  up 
a  professional  civil  service. 

This  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  handle  In 
most  of  the  underdeveloped  nations,  there 
Is  a  s»i.spicion  of  such  actions  which  Is  un- 
derstandable,   however    mistaken.      It    will 


take  years  of  patient  work  to  erase  that 
suspicion. 

We  have,  of  course,  made  many  efTorts  to 
help  other  nations  with  their  problems  of 
day-to-day  administration.  But  I  believe 
those  efTorts  will  have  to  increase.  And  In 
the  years  that  lie  ahead,  our  trained  civil 
service  may  become  one  of  the  most  potent 
of  our   in.plements  of  foreign  policy. 

We  arc  facing  an  exciting  year.  It  will  be 
a  year  of  tremendous  ImporUuice  for  Ameri- 
c.tns 

rhere  arc  before  us  challenges  and  oppor- 
tunities f.int.us:ic  In  size  and  complexity. 

We  muf.t  resh.ipe  our  trade  patterns  bo  w  e 
Can  continue  to  compete  In  a  world  which 
is  readying  Itself  for  a  new  economic  giant-- 
the  European  Common  Market. 

We  must  redouble  our  eff^rta  to  put  on 
that  extra  bur.st  of  .speed  which  will  deter- 
mine our  standing  in  outer  space. 

We  mu^t  be  ready  at  all  times  for  any 
new  and  unexpected  ch.ir.enrfs  Iha'  n^ay  be 
hurled  at  us  by   world  conimunism. 

We  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  miUntaln- 
tng — even  at  a  sacrifice — the  world  organiza- 
tion which.  howe\er  !m[>erfoct,  holds  firth 
the  only  hope  for  an  orderly  globe. 

We  must  continur-  our  att«ck  upon  tlie 
killing  and  crippling  diseases  with  the  hope 
that  eventually  we  can  eradicate  these 
Rc. 'Urgfs  of  mankind 

We  must  devise  new  means  to  handle  the 
peruxlic  rece.s,s:oris  which  have  weakened  c^ur 
economy. 

And  above  all,  we  muht  continue  our  never- 
ending  se.u-ch  for  peace —  honorable  pence  In 
which  freemen  can   l>e  secure. 

N' 'lie  of  these  go.i'.s  c.m  be  attained  wltli- 
out  you — the  dedlcat/'d  men  and  w'>men  of 
the  civil  service 

To  Vou.  all  Americans  owe  their  unity, 
their  strength  and  tlielr  ability  to  malnt.un 
freedom  in  a  wurld  where  freedom  Is  gravely 
challenged.  On  behalf  of  nil  Vmeric.ins,  I 
thiink  you  for  your  dally  efTorts. 

Mr.  MAN.'^FIEID.  Mr.  President.  I 
su'.'m'.st  tl.o  ab.senco  of  a  quorum. 

Thr  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
cU'rk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tlic  roll. 

Mr  M.AN'SPTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a^ik  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  qunrum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Pell 
in  the  chair".  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


FEED    GRAIN    PROGRAM— SUCCESS 
OR  FAILURE 

Mr  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  the 
Docember  1.  1961.  issue  of  Successful 
Farming;  publi.sliid  an  article  under  tlie 
caption  "Feed  Grain  Program:  Success 
or  Failure," 

Mr  Richard  R,  Newberp:  and  Marshall 
Burkes,  of  Ohio  State  University,  went 
to  the  records  and  to  the  farmers  of 
seven  States  for  the  answers. 

All  factors  were  objectively  considered. 
Tlie  results  are  revealing. 

Of  particular  interest  is  that  part  of 
the  article  dealmsr  with  "Intentions  for 
Next  Year.  "  meaninc:  the  crop  year  of 
1962,  Thi.s  article  merits  careful  study. 
for  it  may  be  as.sumcd  that  Congress  will 
be  dealim:  with  the  farm  problem  duriny 
the  present  session. 

Hence  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  in  its  entirety  be  Included  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Feed  Grain   Program;    Success  or  Failurk? 

(By  Richard   R.   Newberg  and  Marshall 

Burkes) 

What  happened  In  1961:  Corn  production 
down  371  million  bushels,  grain  sorghum 
production  down  128  million.  Program  costs 
of  reduction:  $1.50  per  bushel.  Farmers  re- 
port costs  down  a  little  on  participating 
(.irms.  but  returns  are  down  more  than  cost 
reduction.  Result,  somewhat  lower  income. 
More  fertilizer  used  on  feed  grains  and  heav- 
ier planting  increased  yields  on  farms.  Ma- 
jor reasons  for  1961  participation — to  help 
surplus  problem  and  fact  that  soil  was  too 
wet  to  plant  corn  on  time. 

What's  ahead  In  1962:  Corn  planting  In- 
tentions up  6  to  8  million  acres.  Signers 
plan  to  retire  37  percent  lesq-^creage;  1961 
nonpartlclpants  do  not  Intend^i  sign  up  for 
1962  More  fertilizer  will  be  used.  If  crop 
ye.ir  Is  normal,  even  with  the  program,  pro- 
duction may  be  up  300  million  bushels  over 
1961—  and  probably  will  equal  or  exceed  1960 
output.  Little  change  planned  from  this 
year's  record  soybean  acreage.  But,  ex- 
tremely low  corn  prices  this  year,  high  pay- 
ments, or  another  wet  spring  could  Increase 
signup. 

The  1961  emergency  feed  grain  program's 
objectives  were  to:  Reverse  the  rapid  build- 
up of  stocks,  and  to  reduce  Government 
costs.  Now,  at  the  end  of  the  crop  year,  we 
have  answers  to  two  Important  questions: 
( 1 )  What  has  been  the  effect  on  production 
and  Government  costs,  and  (2)  what  Is  likely 
to  be  the  efTect  in  1962? 

USDA  crop  reports  show:  First,  under  the 
1961  program,  payment  was  made  for  retire- 
ment of  approximately  26  million  acres  from 
corn  and  grain  sorghum  production.  How- 
ever, the  planted  acreage  of  corn  and  grain 
sorghum  actually  Is  down  only  17  5  million 
acres— that's  a  reduction  In  acreage  of  20 
percent. 

The  estimated  reduction  In  corn  produc- 
tion is  371  million  bushels,  a  9.5  percent  de- 
cline from  last  year.  The  reduction  in  grain 
sorghum  Is  128  million  bushels — a  21  percent 
production  cut  and  an  acreage  reduction  of 
29  percent 

Here  are  acreage  and  production  figures: 
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Analysis:  The  higher  price  supports  on 
soybeans  were  a  major  factor  in  the  shift 
of  land  from  feed  grains,  particularly  oats, 
to  soybean  production.  Result:  An  Increase 
of  161  million  bushels  of  soybeans. 

Farmers  reduced  acreage  of  oats  and  bar- 
ley—In addition,  yields  were  down  from  last 
year.  So  output  of  these  two  crops  was  cut 
a  total  of  about  13  percent.  This  cut  com- 
bined with  the  13.2  million  ton  (10  percent) 
reduction  In  grain  sorghum  and  corn  gives 
a  total  reduction  of  approximately  17  million 
tons — or  11  percent  in  all  feed  grains. 

However,  when  you  add  the  increased  soy- 
bean meal  )roductlon,  the  total  cut  in  feed 
output  is  only  about  13  million  tons.  And 
the  real  reduction  is  somewhat  less  because 
soybean  meal  has  more  feed  value  per  pound 
than  barley,  oats,  corn,  or  grain  sorghum. 

What  about  cost?  Figuring  the  feed  grain 
crop  at  $40  per  ton  and  soybeans  at  $2.25  a 
bushel,  the  value  of  the  total  reduction  of 
corn  Is  $416  million;  of  grain  sorghum  $128 
million.  The  value  of  the  reduction  of  bar- 
ley and  oats  is  $144  million. 

However,  partly  offsetting  this  reduction 
l.'^  an  Increase  of  $362  million  In  soybean  pro- 


duction (much  of  which  Is  likely  to  end  up 
in  Gtovernment  storage  bins) . 

Thus,  the  total  U.S.  net  reduction  In  these 
important  Com  Belt  crops  which  are  directly 
affected  by  the  emergency  feed  grain  program 
is  approximately  $326  million.  The  esti- 
mated Government  costs  of  the  program  is 
$750  million.  For  corn  and  grain  sorghum 
alone,  this  is  a  cost  of  almost  $1.50  for  each 
dollar  reduction  in  output.  When  barley, 
oats,  and  soybeans  are  included,  it  is  a  cost 
of  over  $2  for  each  $1  cut  In  output. 

What  farmers  told  us:  Why  did  produc- 
tion remain  so  large  despite  the  Govern- 
ment's paying  for  retirement  of  26  million 
acres?  We  went  to  farmers  for  answers — 
interviews  were  made  In  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Oklahoma,  and 
Ohio.  Both  people  who  signed  up  in  the 
program  and  those  who  didn't  were  checked. 
We  collected  Information  on  acreages 
planted  to  principal  crops,  fertilizer  applica- 
tion, planting  rates,  and  other  factors  af- 
fecting yields.  Reasons  for  going  Into  the 
program  and  future  prospects  also  were  de- 
termined both  for  farmers  who  participated 
and  for  those  who  did  not. 

Results  show:  Among  farmers  who  signed 
up,  the  reduction  In  corn  acreage  from  last 
year  averaged  about  80  percent  as  much  as 
the  amount  of  land  put  into  the  program, 

A  large  number  of  the  farmers  participat- 
ing had  a  corn  or  sorghum  base  consider- 
ably higher  than  last  year's  planted  acreage. 
Of  course,  there  were  some  farmers  with  al- 
lotments lower  than  1960  production.  But 
the  acreage  on  which  payments  were  made 
under  the  program  was  considerably  higher 
than  the  actual  reduction  in  planted  acres 
from  last  year.  This  was  true  even  though 
many  farmers  reduced  acreage  well  below  the 
amount  they  signed  up  either  because  of 
their  rotation  pattern,  or  because  the  land 
was  too  wet  to  plant  this  spring.  Of  course, 
a  lot  of  farmers  Indicated  they  went  into 
the  program  because  It  was  difficult  to  get 
into  their  fields  this  spring. 

We  found  that  many  farmers  who  didn't 
sign  up  in  the  program  actually  reduced 
corn  acreage  from  last  year.  Often  these 
acres  were  put  into  soil-conserving  uses  and 
the  farmers  could  have  qualified  for  pay- 
ment but,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  refused 
to  accept  the  payments. 

On  the  average,  nonpartlcipating  farmers 
Increased  their  acreage  of  corn  over  last 
year — Increase  in  corn  acreage  averaged  8,4 
percent  for  those  interviewed,  A  common 
reason  for  increasing  corn  acreage  was  the 
uncertainty  of  corn  supplies  and  prices  of 
livestock  feed  this  fall. 

Average  corn  yields  are  up— approximately 
6  bushels  over  1960,  according  to  Government 
crop  reports.  The  good  growing  weather, 
particularly  late  last  summer.  Is  credited 
with  being  the  major  factor. 

To  determine  how  much  of  the  difference 
was  due  to  the  weather — and  how  much  wtis 
due  to  Improved  production  practices  en- 
couraged by  acreage  limitations  and  higher 
supports — farmers  were  asked  what  changes 
they  had  made.  The  results  show  that  al- 
most all  of  the  farmers  had  made  some  yield- 
increasing  production  changes. 

Increase  in  fertilizer  application  was  most 
common.  The  average  Increase  was  much 
above  annual  increases  in  past  years.  Fer- 
tilizer on  corn  was  up  approximately  17 
pounds  per  acre,  with  nitrogen  increased 
most.  Nonpartlcipating  farmers  used  slight- 
ly more  fertilizer  than  participating  farmers. 
Based  on  e  .pected  yield  responses,  the  effect 
of  the  greater  rate  of  fertilizer  use  was  to 
increase  yields  between  3  and  4  bushels  per 
acre, 

■  Other  practices:  In  addition,  many  farm- 
ers increased  their  planting  rates  and  im- 
proved their  methods  of  working  their  corn 
land. 

Relative  quality  of  land  retired  and  land 
put  Into  corn  was  compared.     The  average 


difference  in  land  quality  of  retired  acreage 
and  land  planted  to  corn  was  determined  to 
be  slightly  over  4  bushels  per  acre,  although  - 
many  fartoers  said  the  yield  would  be  about 
the  same  on  the  land  retired  as  on  land 
planted  to  corn. 

Thus,  adding  the  effects  of  increased  fer- 
tilizer, Increased  planting  rate,  and  the  re- 
tirement of  poor  land,  the  total  effect  was 
to  increase  the  yield  of  com  on  land  in  the 
program  by  slightly  over  5  bushels  per  acre. 
For  nonpartlclpants,  the  average  increase  In 
yield  attributed  to  more  fertilizer  and  some 
increa.se  in  planting  rate  is  slightly  over  4 
bUEhels  per  acre. 

The  emergency  feed  grain  program  has  not 
achieved  administration  goals.  The  program 
has  tended  to  stimulate  adoption  of  yield- 
increasing  practices  which  will  be  continued 
and  even  exp.inded  next  year.  This  situa- 
tion, along  with  the  expected  reduction  in 
participation  for  next  year,  promises  to  re- 
sult In  another  huge  corn  crop.  We  must 
look  for  alternatives  for  solving  this  prob- 
lem. 

Intentions  for  next  year  are  even  more 
significant  Once  farmers  establish  an  im- 
proved practice — such  as  additional  ferti- 
lizer— which  brings  better  yields,  they  do  not 
go  back  to  old  methods.  Farmers  inter- 
viewed indicated  they  intend  to  continue  the 
yield-increasing  practices — and  they  intend 
to  step  up  the  fertilizer  applications  next 
year.  In  a  few  cases,  farmers  who  had  never 
used  fertilizer  before  used  It  this  year  and 
plan  to  use  more  next  year  with  heavier 
planting  rates. 

Acreage  changes  planned  for  next  year  are 
most  significant.  Nonpartlclpants  plan  a 
2-percent  Increase  In  acreage  for  next  year. 
Participants  plan  a  20-percent  Increase  in 
corn  acreage. 

Given  the  same  program  with  the  same 
payment  rates,  very  few  of  the  farmers  who 
didn't  sign  up  this  year  intend  to  do  so  next 
year.  But.  quite  a  few  of  the  farmers  who 
signed  up  this  year  do  not  intend  t-o  next 
year.  Further,  many  farmers  who  put  maxi- 
mum acreage  in  the  program  Intend  to  put 
in  much  lesser  amounts  next  year. 

Only  a  very  few  of  the  farmers  Interviewed 
Indicated  they  would  put  in  more  than  thue 
minimum  of  20  percent  to  qualify  for  pride 
supports. 

Therefore,  it  is  indicated  that  there  will 
be  35-40  percent  less  acreage  retired  if  the 
same  program  is  provided  in  1962.  Thu*rwe 
can  expect  an  increase  of  6  to  8  million  acres 
of  corn  over  this  year  with  a  total  production 
of  approximately  3.9  billion  bushels,  pro- 
viding the  crop  year  is  about  as  good  as  in 
1960  and  not  quite  as  good  as  in  1961.  This 
Is  slightly  more  than  the  1960  output. 

With  a  corn  year  similar  to  this  year,  the 
expected  effect  would  be  an  increase  In  pro- 
duction of  about  400  million  bushels  over 
1961.  Indications  are  that  farmers  will  plant 
more  grain  sorghum  but  about  the  same 
acreage  of  soybeans,  oats,  and  barley  next 
year. 

Farmers  were  asked  what  they  want.  They 
were  asked  why  they  went  into  the  program 
this  year  and  what  changes  they  think 
should  be  made  in  1962.  The  most  common 
reason  for  participation  was  to  help  with  the 
surplus  problem  or  to  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  Government  storage.  Second  in  impor- 
tance was  the  weather  or  inability  to  pet 
into  the  fields.  Third  was  expected  reduc- 
tions in  costs  of  farm  operation. 

When  asked  what  effect  the  program  has 
had  on  their  Income  for  this  year,  most  of 
the  farmers  said  that  It  had  no  effect  or 
that  It  had  decreased  their  income — because 
they  had  not  managed  to  achieve  the  re- 
duction in  cost  which  they  had  anticipated 
or  that  they  could  have  made  more  from 
their  land  by  cropping  It. 

For  the  next  year,  most  of  the  farmers 
want  higher  payments  on  their  land  speciM- 
cally.   or    they    feel    that   there    is    need    lor 
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greater  equity  both  In  terms  of  the  allot- 
ment for  corn  acreage  basis  and  In  payment 
rates. 

Of  course,  a  I.irge  number  of  farmers  who 
have  nut  i>.irticipBted  recommended  that  the 
program  be  done  awny  with  entirely  and  that 
we  return  to  the  free  market. 

Some  farmers  want  complete  control  over 
all  phases  of  agricultural  pr>jductiun.  a  \;ew 
whii-h  the  USDA  officials  appear  to  sh.ire. 
Others  want  a  complete  return  to  the  free 
maricct  and  abandonment  of  any  form  of 
government  control  or  supports.  However. 
the  majority  of  farmers  appear  to  prefer 
F'lmething  other  than  either  of  thc-e  ex- 
tremee. 


THE   ILLINOIS  WATERWAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN'.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  since 
the  canalization  of  the  Ilhnoi.s  River  by 
widening  and  deepening,  so  a.s  to  admit 
bar'-re  traffic,  there  has  been  a  steady 
prowth  in  travel  on  the  Ilhnois  River 
over  a  period  of  time.  An  e.'-timate  has 
been  made  that  as  of  196 1  total  barue 
tonna:;e  was  more  than  26  million.  It 
is  estimated  also  that  in  calendar  year 
1962  that  tonnage  will  be  exceeded. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  a 
rather  interestins;  article  was  published 
In  the  Daily  Republican  T.mes  of  Ot- 
tawa, 111.,  dated  December  30,  19G1,  under 
the  caption  "Waterway  Is  Major  Artery." 
I  bolieve  this  article  merits  wider  circu- 
lation, and  for  that  reason  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  included  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
From  bteel  to  Pe.\nlts-    V.'iriRw.w  Ij  Major 

AETilRY  —  ToNN.\C.E      HIT5      26      MILLION SEE 

Rel.'RO  DiRiNC   1962 

Do  you  like  peanu'c  '  A.-  many  as  500  tons 
per  week,  m.iybe'  Pearui'jj  in  tliat  cjuantity 
were  cne  of  the  many  carKi>es  shipped 
throui?h  La  Salle  County  In  lytil  via  one  of 
the  Midwest  .■>  greatest  cuinmercl.il  routes, 
the  lUincis  Waterway 

Altogether,  more  th<ir.  26  mUIlon  tons  of 
coal,  petroleum  produces,  gra.n,  s^md  and 
gravel,  sulfur.  Iron,  and  other  products 
passed  throiii;a  this  InifnTtant  link  between 
Lake  Michigan  ar.d  the  Mississippi  River  In 
1961. 

Waterw.iy  officials  rep  Tt  that  tonnage  for 
the  year  w.is  down  from  3  to  5  percent 
from  the  total  shipped  In  1960,  but  predict 
that  shipping  in  1962  may  rise  U  a  new 
record  if  27  mil. ion  tons. 

The  waterway  Is  a  key  facti^r  in  the  econ- 
omy of  both  Illinois  and  La  Salle  County. 

Manufacturers  in  the  county  receive  many 
of  their  raw  materials  via  the  waterway, 
and  much  of  the  gram  harvested  here  Ls 
shlppt^d  via  the  river.  For  thousands  of 
private  citizens,  the  waterway  is  a  recrea- 
tional area  for  the  operation  of  a  growing 
number  of  pleasure  boats. 

Two  of  tiie  seven  locks  of  the  Illinois  Wa- 
terw.iy system,  wlilch  maintain  the  river  at 
na'.  ;>,'able  depths  with  their  d  ims,  are  located 
in  La  Salle  County — at  Marseilles  and  Starved 
Rock.  Other  I')cks  of  the  system  arc  at  Lix-k- 
jKjrt.  Brandon,  Dresden  I.slaiul.  Poorl.t  and 
La  Ciraiige. 

The  beginnings  of  the  present  waterway 
•ystem  go  back  to  1900  when  a  navigable 
canal  was  constructed  along  the  northeast 
end  of  the  former  Illinois-Michigan  Canal  to 
provide  sanitary  drainage  for  Chicago. 

In  1908  the  people  of  the  State  voted  a  $20 
niUilon  bond  issue  to  complete  canalization 
of  the  waterway  from  the  Chicago  Sanitary 
and  Ship  Canal  to  Utlca.  and  the  Federal 
0<:)verninent  as.'umed  jurisdiction  of  the 
partially  c<pmpleted  '.mprovements  in  1930. 


Since  the  waterway  was  c  inpU-ttJ  In  19^3, 
it  has  been  operated  and  m.unuuned  by  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  llie  Peoria 
and  La  Grange  locks  and  dams  were  added 
from  1936  to  1938.  to  replace  foiu  outm..dta 
locks  in  that  section  of  the  river. 

A  traffic  on  the  327-mUe  water  route  con- 
tinues to  grow,  new  locks  will  be  needed  I'l 
the  future.  It  is  estimated  the  Lockport  and 
Brandon  Roads  locks  will  reach  tljelr  prac- 
tical capacity  by  1968.  Marseilles  by  1970. 
Dresden  Island  by  1972  and  Starved  Rock. 
Peoria  and  La  Grange  by  1977.  Congress  h.is 
authorized  the  project  of  building  additional 
locks  at  the  present  sites  as  the  need  arises, 
and  a  cost  estimate  of  $115  million  has  been 
s«t. 

Most  of  the  cargo  coming  uprlver  goes  to 
Industrial  plants  and  services  In  the  Chicago 
area,  but  waterway  officials  report  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  Industry  is  "springing  up"  all 
along  the  river. 

In  La  Salle  County,  production  cutbacks  at 
Libbey-Owens-Ford  (shipment  of  coal  down 
to  1,200  tons  per  week)  and  some  other  firms 
have  largely  been  offset  by  waterway  ship- 
ments of  raw  materials  to  such  new  plants 
as  the  National  Phosphate  Co.  near  Mar- 
seilles. 

At  present  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Is  using 
ab<^ut  85.000  tons  of  coal  and  10  800  tons  of 
s<xla  ash  per  year,  and  plant  ofHclal.s  foresee 
no  lncrea.se  In  the  coming  year.  Tlie  C')m- 
pany  formerly  used  about  twice  the  above 
amount  of  i  aw  materials,  according  to  As- 
sistant Plan:   Manager  Al  Guthrie. 

Officials  at  National  Phosphate  re^xjrt  that 
when  th€lr  jilant  is  in  full  operation,  it  will 
require  raw  materials  (phosphate  r(  ok  from 
the  South  aad  liquid  sulfur  from  the  Texas 
CTJlfl  totalliig  approximately  1,5<X)  tons  per 
day. 

Coal,  sand  and  gravel,  sulfur,  fuel  oil.  and 
salt,  are  the  major  waterway  Imports  of  the 
county,  and  Its  major  export   Is  grain 

Although  shipments  of  Corn  and  soybeans 
from  the  coi.nty  have  shown  a  steady  growth, 
they  were  down  slightly  In  1961  due  to  poor 
harvesting  conditions.  Grain  elevator  oper- 
ators report  that  most  grain  Is  shipped  In 
October  and  November  and  at  the  beginning 
of  each  new  tax  year. 

While  mo4 1  soybeans  are  now  being  shipped 
to  Chicago  for  processing  or  shipments  over- 
seas via  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  crn  goes 
both  north  ind  south  Liirge  shipments  are 
m  ide  annui.lly  to  New  C)rleans  and  Vicks- 
burg.  Miss. 

At  the  pe.ik  of  the  harvest  season,  each  of 
the  grain  elevators  located  along  the  river 
may  ship  o;ie  to  three  60  000-bushel  barges 
per  week.  Much  of  the  corn  Is  presently 
going  to  cattle  and  poultry  feeders  In  South- 
ern States,  they  report. 

In  Noverrber  of  1961,  74.900  tons  of  grain 
passed  norti  through  the  Starved  Rock  li^k. 

As  comm  "rclal  shipping  grows,  the  num- 
ber of  privf  te  pleasure  boats  on  the  river  Is 
also  growli  g.  Becavise  many  of  the  boats 
remain  In  one  stretch  of  the  river,  their 
traffic  accounts  for  only  about  7  percent  of 
more  than  6  300  lockages  each  made  during 
1961  at  the  Marseilles  and  Starved  Rock  locks. 

Reglstrat.on  of  private  boats  for  the  State 
is  Incomplete,  but  officials  estimate  that 
ab<TUt  130,(00  are  presently  In  use  In  State 
lakes  and  streams.  Numbers  of  the  larger 
boats  pa5s  'hrough  La  Salle  County  en  route 
to  the  Miss  sslppl,  headed  south  for  the  win- 
ter. Sale  of  private  boats  In  the  county  Is 
a  thriving  business,  although  1961  was  eco- 
nomically t  slack  year  In  the  county. 

Forty-eight  employees  maintain  and  op- 
erate the  county's  two  locks  and  dams 

Lockmasters  report  that  the  ntimber  of 
lockages  in  1961  didn't  differ  much  from  the 
previous  year,  but  that  tugs  were  pushing 
larger  tows  of  an  additional  three  or  four 
barges. 

This  gro'vth  requires  double  lockages  due 
U>   the   Um.ted   length  of   the   locks   and   re- 


quires more  time  than  a  straight  lockage  or 
Jackknifc  lotk.ige.  A  double  K-ckage  niny 
require  1'^  hours  to  I'ass  the  tug  luid  all 
barges   through. 

Traffic  up  and  di->wnstream  Is  controlled  by 
the  lorkmaster  via  radio,  which  all  lugs  and 
many    private    boats    now    h.Tve. 

The  most  recent  imiuovement  In  the  lock 
svstem  in  La  Salle  County  Is  at  S'nrvcd  Rock 
where  a  row  of  four  new  protection  ]  iers 
keep  tows  away  from  the  dam  and  help 
g\ilde  them  Into  the  lo>  k  Iti  the  unending 
task  of  keeping  Uaffic  ch.innels  open  U^  a 
minimum  depth  of  9  feet,  the  Cori)s  of  En- 
gineers also  spent  2  months  dredging  the 
river  through  the  county  In   1961. 

Some  200  tugs  ply  the  river  eacli  year, 
pvishlng  tows  which  rnnge  flirougli  coal.  Iron 
ore,  Imp'-irted  gr>ods.  heavy  manufactured 
goods  and  many  other  I'enis.  Alxiut  'iS  com- 
panies have  tugs  in  rcRular  operation  on  the 
waterway  throughout  the  year. 

Traffic  churns  through  the  waterway  in 
all  seasons  and  weather.  Although  It  Isn  I 
much  of  a  problem  on  llie  open  river.  Ice 
formed  In  extremely  co'.d  per:  ^ds  may  cut  the 
locks  effectiveness  In  half  for  a  few  wifks, 
permitting  passages  only  one  barge  wide 
Although  ice  d'K-.^n't  sTi>p  the  tows.  It  mav 
Rlow  their  speed  considerably  at  times,  lock- 
masters  report 

An  average  of  80  barges  puss  through  each 
of  the  locks  In  La  Salle  county  dally.  8  me 
of  these  are  empty  of  cargo,  as  75  percent 
of  the  total  cargo  load  piH>s  iiprUir  to 
Chlcaro  or  Indiana  ports  (via  the  Caliii.et- 
S.ig  c.    .aiel  I . 

Although  many  cargoes  are  sea-vmiil  n!  lu-rs 
such  as  coal  are  year  round  Coal  Is  the 
mo6t  prominent  cargo,  c<imlng  fn^m  mines 
In  southern  Illlnoi,s  For  the  Mar.-^ellles- 
Slarved  Rock  locks  during  the  past  year, 
cargoes  In  order  of  prominence  were  coal. 
petroleum  products,  miscellaneous  cari:'>cs. 
grain,  iron  and  steel  ni  inof.ictur<'s,  suljjKur. 
sand  and  gravel  and  scr;ip  Iron  and  steel 

Liquid  sulphur  Is  a  newcomer  to  the 
waterway  scene,  and  of  growing  Importance 
It  must  be  shipped  In  speciiil  heated  barges 
Another  new  cargo  coming  Into  prominence 
Is  high  grade  Iron  ore  shipped  from  dej>islt,') 
In  S<juth  America  to  northern  steel  mil;"* 

As  p<ipulatlon  and  commerce  along  the 
waterway  continue  to  grow,  the  value  ol 
cargo  shipped  'U  the  Illinois  Waterw.iy  l-- 
approaching  the  half-blUlon-dollar  mark. 
and  that  ain't  ( acc' ird:iiK'  to  the  new  Web- 
ster) peanuts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Presidiiit,  is 
there  further  muiniiik'  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  mornin^'  businc.'vs''  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


STOCK      DISTRIBUTION      TREATED 
AS      RETURN     OF     CAPITAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.^k  unanimous  con.srnt  tliat  the  unlni- 
ished  business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Tlic  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordtred. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH  R  8847  •  tg  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  pro- 
vide ih.it  a  di.^tiibution  of  stock  made  tn 
an  indi\idual  'or  certain  coiT)orations ' 
pursuant  to  an  order  enforcing  the  anti- 
trust laws  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  divi- 
dend distribution  but  shall  be  tieated 
as  a  return  of  capital;  and  to  provide 
that  the  amount  of  such  a  distribution 
made  to  a  co:  poration  shall  be  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  distribution. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  prior 
to  any  discussion  on  the  bill  before  the 
Senate,  I  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  the  question  of  the  recess 
m  the  Lincoln  i)criod.  and  he  has  come 
to  some  concluMon  thereon  in  which  I 
concur.  I  believe  if  he  made  a  state- 
ment on  it  now  it  would  be  helpful  to  all 
Senators  in  making  up  their  calendars 
for  February. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
iifter  con;;ultation  with  the  distinf.;uished 
minoi'ity  leader,  and  followinu;  the  usual 
cu.'itom,  i)receder.t,  and  tradition  cover- 
ing the  birthday  of  one  of  our  great 
Presidents,  Abraliam  Lincoln,  I  wish  to 
announce  to  the  Senate  that  there  will 
be  no  votes  from  the  9th  to  the  13th  of 
February  inclusi'\'e,  and.  if  at  all  pos- 
sible— but  this  is  not  a  firm  commit- 
ment—we shall  try  to  see  to  it  that  there 
will  be  no  votes  on  cither  the  8th  or  14th 
of  Ftbruary.  However,  Senators  should 
be  on  notice  that  there  may  be  votes  on 
the  8lh  or  14th  cf  February.  So  far  as 
the  9th,  lOih,  IHh,  12th.  and  13th  of 
February  are  concerned.  Senators  are  at 
liberty  to  fulfill  Lincoln  Day  commit- 
ments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  further  question  to  address  to  the 
distinguished  ma.'ority  leader. 

I  understand  that  probably  this  morn- 
ing a  conference  was  held — I  may  be  in 
error  on  that — to  make  a  further  de- 
termination as  t(i  major  proposed  legis- 
lation uhich  will  be  coming  before  the 
Senate  after  we  dispose  of  the  unfinished 
bu.'^mess.  I  thought  perhaps  the  major- 
ity leader  mipht  at  this  time  wish  to 
make  an  observation  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  not  much 
I  can  say  as  yet.  because  there  will  be  a 
meeting  of  the  Policy  Committee  shortly. 
Tentatively  it  is  the  leadership's  sucges- 
tion  that  on  the  29th  of  this  month  the 
hicher  education  bill  be  considered. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Du  Pont  bill, 
now  before  the  Senate,  will  consume 
some  days  of  debate  still,  and  that  fol- 
lowing, between  then  and  the  calling  up 
of  the  higher  education  bill,  we  shall  at- 
tend to  other  items  on  the  Calendar,  on 
which  individual  Senators  have  asked 
that  they  be  notified  and  on  which  there 
may  wr  11  be  a  degree  of  debate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  suggest  that  perhaps  later  in 
the  day,  if  there  arc  any  further  observa- 
tions he  can  make  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Senate,  we  should  appreciate  it  mani- 
festly. 

Mr  MANSPTELD.     I  sliall  do  my  best. 


Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair  J.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  big 
question  involved  in  the  Du  Pont  tax  bill 
is  not  how  much  taxes  will  be  paid,  or 
which  particular  taxpayers  will  pay  them, 
but  whether  the  Du  Pont  control  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  its  monopoly  control 
of  General  Motors  purchases  of  fabrics 
and  finishes,  found  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  law, 
will  be  broken  or  will  be  continued. 
Tliough  the  tax  consequencs  of  the 
pending  bill  are  important — and  I  shall 
discuss  them  in  due  course — I  wish  first 
to  define  the  antimonopoly  issue  which 
I  think  looms  in  paramount  importance. 

With  the  disturbing  number  of  mergers 
and  the  increasing  instances  of  big  cor- 
porations acquiring  the  assets  of  one 
competitor  after  another,  our  attention 
has  perhaps  been  diverted  from  another 
form  of  external  corporate  expansion 
which,  from  an  economic  point  of  view, 
and  effective  monopolistic  practices,  is  of 
equal  and,  in  some  cases,  perhaps  of  even 
gi eater  significance,  I  refer  to  the  buy- 
ing of  a  minority,  though  substantial, 
stock  interest  in  other  large  concerns  by 
one  particularly  large  and  powerful  cor- 
poration, together  with  afiBliated  and 
interlocked  corporate  entities,  persons 
and  personal  holding  companies.  When 
such  a  cohesive  interest  group  reaches 
the  importance  and  power  of  the  Du 
Pont  corFKDrate  complex,  the  economic 
consequences  are  compounded. 

In  studies  and  investigations  conducted 
by  the  U.S.  Government  in  1947,  1948, 
and  1949,  the  Du  Pont  Co.  and  its  inter- 
locked structure  of  giant  corporations, 
stock  holdings,  affiliates  and  affinities, 
was  found  to  constitute  such  a  complex. 

Thereup>on,  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Justice  Department  under  the  Tru- 
man administration  filed  an  antitrust 
action  against  the  Du  Pont  Co,,  the 
Christiana  Corp.,  Delaware  Realty  Corp., 
and  other  corporate  entities  and  persons. 
The  prosecution  of  the  suit  was  con- 
tinued for  8  years  by  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration and  two  Supreme  Court 
decisions  holding  Du  Pont  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Antitrust  Act  were  won. 
This,  in  my  view,  was  the  most  important 
antitrust  court  victory  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  Initiated,  as  I  said,  in  the 
Truman  administration,  it  was  prose- 
cuted successfully  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

But  now  I  am  apprehensive  that  it  is 
about  to  be  aborted  by  this  bill  during 
the  first  year  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. 


I  think  this  would  be  a  sorry  political 
story.  But  politics  is  not  the  most  im- 
portant question,  no  more  than  the  tax 
consequence  is  the  most  important  ques- 
tion. The  great  importance  of  this  issue 
lies  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  anti- 
monopoly  action. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  con- 
ducted a  study  of  intercorporate  rela- 
tionships. A  report  was  made  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  it  was 
printed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. I  have  tried  repeatedly,  but  thus 
far  unsuccessfully,  to  obtain  public  re- 
lease of  the  report.  The  report  is  en- 
titled "The  Du  Pont  Complex,"  I  have 
written  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  two  letters.  I  have 
talked  with 'him  by  telephone.  I  visited 
with  him  twice.  My  staflf  assistants  have 
talked  with  him  several  times.  Yet  the 
report  which  h^s  been  given  to  me, 
marked  "confidential,"  has  not  yet  been 
released.  The  latest  letter  I  have  from 
Mr.  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  is  dated  Jan- 
uary 15,  1962.  In  that  letter  he  quotes 
the  law  which  he  and  the  Commission 
believe  restricts  the  publication  of  the 
report.  I  read  the  concluding  para- 
graphs of  the  letter: 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Commission 
In  its  meeting  this  morning  concluded  that 
it  could  not  take  the  responsibility  for  di- 
vulging names  of  customers  from  this  report 
at  this  time. 

It  was  the  decision  of  the  Conimission, 
however,  that  you  could  make  any  use  of  the 
report  that  you  saw  fit  so  long  as  you  did 
not  make  public  the  names  of  the  customers 
contained  in  the  report. 

With  kind   personal  regards,  I  am, 
Respectfully, 

Paul  Rand  Dixon, 

C/i.at7-7,'ia;i. 

I  shall  comply  with  that  injunction. 
At  first  I  was  tempted  to  use  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  which  provide  a  way  for  a 
Senator  to  discuss  with  his  colleagues 
confidential  information.  However,  since 
Mr.  Dixon  has  gone  so  far  as  to  make 
It  possible  for  me  to  use  this  report 
in  any  way  I  see  fit,  other  than  to  dis- 
close the  names  of  the  customers,  which 
in  this  case  are  customers  of  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  and  its  affiliates,  I  shall  not  go  so  far 
as  to  move  that  the  galleries  be  cleared 
and  the  doors  closed. 

I  should  like  to  say,  however,  that  the 
identity  of  these  customers,  the  trade  re- 
lationships, the  contractual  relation- 
ships, and  practices,  whether  evidenced 
by  written  contracts  or  not,  constitute 
an  important  part  of  the  study  entitled 
"The  Du  Pont  Complex." 

I  should  like  to  read  briefiy  from  a 
portion  of  the  report  which  does  not  di- 
vulge the  names  of  customers,  I  read: 

In  two  recent  reports  the  Federal  Tr.ide 
Commission  has  examined  the  problem  of 
the  external  expansion  of  business — the  buy- 
ing up  by  one  company  of  the  stock  or  assets 
of  another.  In  ^ese  reports  attention  was 
focused  upon  those  forms  of  external  expan- 
sion which  result  In  the  complete,  or  vir- 
tually complete,  disappearance  of  the  com- 
pany whose  stock  or  assets  were  acquired. 
With  few  exceptions  these  reports  dealt  with 
cases  in  which  a  majority  control  of  stock 
was  acquired  or  all  of  the  assets  were 
merged. 

Tliere  are.  however,  other  forms  of  exter- 
nal expansion.     One  of  the  most  significant 
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of  these,  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  Is 
the  form  In  which  one  large  company  buys  a 

minority,  though  substantial.  Interest  in  an- 
other lartje  concern.  The  Importance  of  the 
problem  becomes  compounded  when  the  ac- 
quiring firm  obtains  such  Interests  In  a 
number  ol  l-trge  corporations.  blndlri><  them 
together  into  a  loosely  held  but  nonetheless 
cohesive  Interest  group  or  complex  of  cor- 
porate p<3wer. 

Mr  President.  I  call  attention  to  the 
following  sentence,  because  it  has  pai- 
ticular  bearint;  upon  the  bill  pendmi^ 
before  the  Senate: 

The  Arm  of  E.  I  du  Pont  cle  Nemours  & 
Co  .  Inc..  constitutes  the  center  of  such  a 
complex,  and  thus  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  study  this  form  of  externiil 
expansion. 

This  report  presents  an  analysis  of  the  Du 
Pont  complex. 

I  digress  again  to  express  retjret  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  not 
found  a  way  to  make  public  this  very 
significant  report  on  the  Du  Pont  com- 
plex.    I  continue  to  read: 

In  this  complex  are  to  be  found  snme  of 
the  largest  corp<iratlons  in  American  Inclus- 
try.  representing  a  tremendous  iiggregatlon 
of  economic  power  The  complex  evolved 
as  a  dominant  factor  in  the  period  between 
World  W.'rs  I  and  II  and  during  those  years 
it  became  not  only  a  great  p<jwer  in  US 
Industry  but  also  an  Important  participant 
In  internatl<3n<il  cartel  affairs  The  genesis 
of  the  complex  and  Its  corpor.ite  composi- 
tion are  ex.amlned  The  economic  ties  which 
unite  the  complex  are  explored  And  ttnally, 
the  Impact  of  this  complex  upor^  -ompetltlve 
markets  Is  studied 

Briefly,  the  report  reveals  the  existence  of 
a  system  of  preempted,  closed  markets  of 
slgnlflcance  to  all  business  units  seeking  to 
engage  In  the  manufacture  and  s;ile  -if  the 
same  or  competing  pnxlucts. 

It  reveals  the  apparent  existence  if  a  divi- 
sion of  markers  between  large  sellers  and 
large  buyers  for  a  number  of  Important 
products  The  report  points  out  that  such 
preemption  and  division  of  markets  we.ikens 
the  competitive  position  and  the  Investment 
potential  of  the  smaller  Independent  con- 
cern And  Anally,  It  describes  the  way  In 
which  other  large  Arms  outside  of  the  com- 
plex whose  activities  Impinge  upon  a  mem- 
ber of  the  grcup.  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  p'jwer  uf   the  complex 

I  believe  that  the  followiiiK  two  sen- 
tences are  particularly  important  and 
deserve  emphasis  Therefore.  I  will 
read  them,  and  then  reread  them; 

Of  all  the  problems  Involved  In  the  con- 
centration of  economic  power,  none  Is  n.ore 
difflcult  of  solution  than  this  problem  of  the 
"interest  group"  or  complex  of  giant  r  irpora- 
tlons  Yet  none  Is  more  Important  rjf  skIu- 
tlon  If  a  free,  competitive  economy  is  to  be 
maintained 

For  emphasis,  I  reread  this  paragraph : 

C)f  all  the  problems  Involved  in  the  con- 
centratl<jn  of  economic  power,  none  is  more 
difficult  of  solution  than  this  pr'>h;»-rf  >f  the 
"Interest  group,"  or  complex  of  giant  cor- 
porations Yet  none  Is  more  Important  of 
si'lution  If  a  free  competitive  economy  Is  to 
be  maintained. 

This  Federal  Trade  Commission  report 
entitled  'The  Du  Pont  Complex"  L;oes  to 
the  very  hrart  of  the  principal  i.s.sue  in- 
volved m  the  pending  bill  That  i.ssue. 
let  me  repeat,  is  not  how  niuch  tax^^.s  will 
be  paid,  or  which  particular  taxpayri-.s 
will  pay  them,  important  a.s  these  qut.s- 
tions  are,  but  rather  whether  the  monop- 
oly control  of  the  Du  Pont  complex  over 


General  Motors  and  its  purchases  of 
automobile  fini.shes  and  fabrics  will  bo 
broken  or  v.-iU  be  continued. 

I  think  :  may  say,  without  divukmg 
the  names  of  companies  or  cu-stomers, 
that  the  report  reveals  that  the  Uu  Pont 
coniplex  hits  exerci.sed  control  ovt-r  pur- 
chases by  Ck'neral  Motors  of  the  glass  fur 
the  windsluelds  and  doors  of  General 
Motors  automobiles,  and  of  the  tires  for 
General  N'.otors  cars.  Indi-ed,  because 
another  corporation  which  Du  Pont  con- 
trols manufactures  a  certain  elemrnt 
which  makes  ^susoline  allegfdly  moir 
hu-'h  powered  and  antiknock,  we  find 
that  General  Motors  automobih's  are 
made  to  u.ie  gasoline  which  has  an  addi- 
tive of  tet:aethyl  lead.  This  product  is 
furnished  )y  a  particu'.ar  company  wluch 
constitute.'  a  part  of  the  Du  Punt  com- 
plex. 

I  wish  tliat  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
could  take  the  time  to  come  by  my  dt-.sk 
and  read  this  r'-port.  It  has  been  m  ex- 
istence qu.te  a  long  while,  and  the  studies 
concurrtn:  with  it  form  the  foundation 
of  the  antitrust  suit  which  was  filed 
against  Du  Pont  and  olhtr  defendants 
previously  identified. 

Becau-si  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Ml  Kerr  i  and  the  sjr^or  S<'nator 
from  Delaware  Mr  Wii.li.amsI  iiave  en- 
tered the  Chamber  since  I  read  from  the 
report  entitled  "The  Du  PorU  Complex," 
I  should  1  ke  to  reread,  for  their  UtuTu, 
the  last  larauraph  which  I  read  to  the 
Senate  wuh  emphasis: 

Of  all  the  problems  Involved  In  the  con- 
centration of  economic  power  none  Is  m>>re 
difficult  of  solution  than  this  problem  of  the 
interest  group"  or  complex  of  giant  cor- 
porations Yet  none  Is  more  important  of 
solution  if  a  free,  competitive  economy  is  to 
be  maintained 

I  have  proposed  to  show  that  the  pur- 
port and  the  effect  of  the  pending  bill  Is 
expected  to  be  and  I  fear  will  be.  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  monopoly  control  by  a 
small  crroup  ^f  people  over  this  giant 
indu.strial  complex,  a  problem  the  solu- 
tion of  which  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission says  is  important  if  a  free  com- 
petitive economy  is  to  be  maintained 

I  believe  m  free  enten^rise  I  bt>lieve 
m  our  competitive  capitali.slie  syst<'m. 
Let  me  say  to  my  friends,  the  .senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  D«'!aware.  who  I  b<-!ieve  are 
the  two  principal  proponer.l,s  of  the  bill 
in  the  S^-nate,  that  one  of  the  great  dan- 
gers to  our  free  ent<^'rpn.se  system  -in- 
deed, the  greatest  dan  ;er.  m  my  opin- 
ion— is  the  monopolistic  concentration 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  the  big 
and  the  miu'hiy.  thereby  stifling  and 
chokmc  the  enertjies  of  the  many,  the 
small,  the  new  and  the  ambitious,  set- 
ting underway  emotions  and  sentiments 
wiii'-'h  m:;;ht  rise  to  such  a  tide  that  they 
would  be  irresistible. 

I  suggest  to  Senators  that  they,  as  I 
have  done,  write  to  the  FYderal  Trade 
Commission  and  secure  for  themselves 
a  copy  of  the  report  "The  Du  Pont  Com- 
plex 

A  few  moments  aco  I  said  that  this 
study  v^  a.s  made  concurrently  wi'h  and 
perhaps  fus  a  part  of  the  goviMiimental 
studies  and  investigations  which  led  to 
the  filing  of  the  antitrust  monopoly 
action  a:;ain.".t  the  Du  Pont  Co  ,  Christi- 


ana Corp  ,  and  other  corporate  entities 
and  persons  I  should  like  to  read  from 
the  original  bill  of  complaint  filed  in  the 
U  S  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  Eastern  Division.  I  read 
from  page  10.  item  18.  of  the  complaint: 

18  Du  Font  Co  Cieneral  Motors,  and  V  3. 
Kiibbt-r  together  c .astitute  the  largest  com- 
h;n.ition  of  n^anuf.utunng  enlerpriBes  In  the 
tinted  St.ites  For  the  year  1947.  the  assets, 
s.iles  volume  and  net  Income  after  taxes  of 
the  defendant  m  inufaoturers  were  as  fol- 
lows 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed  at  this 
point  m  the  Record 

There  beini;  no  objection,  the  table 
wius  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
us  follows: 

(In  milli'  i.^  I'l  'liillnrsl 
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Mr  GORE  Mr.  President.  I  now  read 
a  portion  of  article  20: 

The    Du    Pont    Co     produces    many    prfxl- 

virfs  which  are  used  In  the  operations  of 
other  defendant  manufacturers  General 
Motors  and  U  .S  Rubber  constitute  a  sub- 
stantial market  for  many  of  such  products 
pr  >daced  by  Du  Pi>nt  Co 

Art  24  There  are  numerous  manuf.ic- 
turers.  other  than  the  defendant  manufac- 
turers, located  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  which  manufacture  and  sell 
priKlucts  of  subst.mthilly  the  same  type. 
Kind  and  quality  as  the  product*  manufac- 
tured and  sold  by  the  defendant  manvifac- 
turers.  and  but  t^^T  the  combination  and 
Conspiracy  alleged  hereinafter  these  other 
numufacturers  wo\ild  i>e  able  to  offer  their 
pr.iducts  competitively  to  the  manufactur- 
ing defendants  having  need  for  them  In 
addituni.  the  potential  market  In  which 
these  other  manufacturing  companies  may 
Compete  generally  has  been  restricted  sub- 
sumtliilly  b/  the  nature  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  growth  of  the  defendant  manufactur- 
ers and  the  aotlity  of  said  other  manulac- 
turlng  companies  to  compete  effectively  has 
been  substantially  Impaired  by  the  Illegal 
meaii.s   hereinafter   alleged. 

I  lead  now  briefly  from  article  30 

The  afores.Ud  combination  and  consplr.tcy 
to  restrain  Interstate  trade  and  commerce 
and  uj  monopolize  a  substantial  part  thereof. 
U.vi  consi.sted  of  a  continuing  agreement  and 
concert  of  action  among  the  defendants,  the 
sub.stantlal  terms  of  which  have  been  that 
defeiKhitits : 

lai  Agree  to  acquire,  hold  and  perpetuate 
control  by  the  defendant  Individuals  and 
class  defendants  of  the  directors,  executives. 
ai;d  corpor.ite  policy  of  each  of  the  cor- 
porate defendants 

(li  By  establishing  Christiana  and  Dela- 
ware as  personal  holding  companies,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  outstanding  voting  stock  of 
which  would  be  held  by  the  defendant  In- 
dividuals and  class  defendants  and  their 
tunulles  In  perpetuity  and  voted  by  them; 

Mr  President,  I  digress  from  reading 
the  text  of  the  original  complaint,  to 
say  that  yesterday  it  was  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  antitrust 
i.ssue  had  been  settled,  all  that  remained 
was  the  pas.sage  of  a  tax  bill.     But,  Mr. 
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President,  notliing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  I  am  confident  that  my 
friends  and  colleagues  so  understand  it, 
or  else  they  would  not  have  so  stated  it; 
but  that  docs  rot  comport  with  the  facts. 
Indeed,  a  lawyer  for  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
was  quoted  ye.'terday.  in  Chicago,  in  ap- 
I)e;irin.L:  before  the  district  court,  as 
sayuv;— and  that  statement  was  read 
into  the  Record,  yesterday — that  the  one 
remaining  issue  was  the  ordered  action 
oi  the  Christiana  Corp.,  whether  the 
divestiture  of  General  Motors  stock 
by  Du  Pont  to  Christiana  is  to  be  or- 
dered: and  if  that  is  ordered,  whether 
Christiana  shall  be  required  to  divest; 
and.  if  so.  by  sale  or  by  pass-through  to 
Christiana's  shareholders. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  antitrust 
i.ssue;  it  is  th-?  antimonopoly  issue.  An 
attempt  to  arrive  at  a  legislative  solution 
of  that  Lssue,  is,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
the  principal  motivation  for  this  bill- 
not  perhaps  by  my  two  colleagues  in 
the  Senate,  neither  of  whom  WTOte  this 
bill,  in  my  opinion;  not  by  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  in 
my  opinion  did  not  write  this  bill;  not 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  so  far  as  I  know  did  not  submit 
this  bill. 

Who  wrote  the  bill?  Devious  and 
technical  as  its  terms  are,  I  cannot  pro- 
vide the  ans.ver,  nor  has  the  answer 
been  given  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Ah,  Mr.  President,  the  antimonopoly 
question  has  not  been  settled.  It  is  pend- 
ing; now  in  the  court  in  Chicago.  Yet  we 
are  asked  to  .irovide  today,  here  in  the 
Senate,  a  .solution,  by  means  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  the  statements  made  by 
.some  of  my  colleagues;  namely,  that  the 
antimonopoly  question  had  been  settled, 
that  the  antitrust  issue  had  been 
settled — are  not  the  only  such  state- 
ments which  have  been  made.  In  a 
brochure  s<nt  by  the  Du  Pont  Co.  to 
newspaper  editors  and  reporters  across 
the  country.  I  find  the  following 
statement: 

Since  Uie  Supreme  Court  has  directed  Du 
Pont  to  dives:  Us  63  mlJll m  shares,  the 
biL^lc  antitru.'^t  iw-pects  of  the  litigation  are 
settled. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  a  correct 
statement — as  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tumuished  and  able  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Douglas]  asserted  yesterday,  and 
knows  perfectly  well,  and  as  the  lawyers 
for  the  Du  Pont  Co.  said  yesterday  be- 
fore the  court  in  Chicago — if  the  state- 
ment read  into  the  Record  of  the  Sen- 
ate's proceedings  yesterday  was  correct. 
Tiie  remaining  issue  is  the  important 
antitrust  issue  involved  in  this  entire 
question,  wh.ch  has  been  before  the 
courts  for  13  years,  and  for  which,  so 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware 1  Mr.  WiiLiAMsl  yesterday  said,  this 
bill  will  provide  an  "equitable  solution." 

Why  should  Congress  legislate  a  Du 
Pont  Co.  victory?  The  Du  Pont  Co.  has 
lost  the  case  In  the  courts,  and  now 
comes  to  the  Congress,  in  an  attempt  to 
win  It.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  next 
to  the  last  foxhole.  If  the  Senate  were 
to  pa.ss  the  bill,  only  one  more  step 
would  be  necessary:  namely,  approval 
of  the  bill  by  the  President. 


I  have  said  before  that  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  has  conducted  a  campaign  of  mis- 
information and  deception.  I  read  now 
a  statement  issued  to  all  the  editors  of 
the  newspapers  of  our  country;  namely, 
that  "the  basic  antitrust  aspects  of  the 
litigation  are  settled."  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  contest  now  before  the 
court  in  Chicago  about?  What  is  it 
that  is  unsettled  out  there?  It  is  not  a 
question  of  a  tax  rate.  That  question 
is  not  before  the  court.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  legislative  enactment  that  is 
before  the  court — at  least  not  oflQcially. 
The  question  is  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust law.  The  question  is  whether  the 
order  of  the  trial  court  to  which  this 
issue  has  been  remanded  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  for  entry  of  an  appropriate  order 
toVeflfectuate  the  order  and  decree  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  shall  require  sale  of 
General  Motors  stock  before  it  reaches 
Christiana  Corp.,  or,  if  it  reaches  Chris- 
tiana Corp.,  whether  it  shall  require 
devistiture  by  Christiana  Corp.,  and  if 
so,  whether  by  sale  or  distribution  to 
stockholders. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  complimented 
yesterday  as  being  capable  of  lucidity  in 
statement.  I  appreciate  that  generosity. 
I  hope  the  statement  I  have  just  made  is 
lucid.  I  am  confident  that  it  is  correct. 
And  this  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  issue, 
not  only  before  the  courts,  but  the  issue 
for  which  this  bill,  it  is  said,  will  pro- 
vide an  "equitable  solution." 

Yes,  not  only  has  an  attempt  been 
made  to  mislead  the  thousands  of  stock- 
holders, many  of  whom  have  written 
Senators  because  they  have  been  mis- 
led, but  here  I  have  read  a  patent  at- 
tempt to  mislead  the  newspaper  editors 
of  the  country. 

I  should  like  to  return  now  to  read 
further  from  the  original  complaint  with 
respect  to  the  Christiana  Corp.  I  am 
reading  now  from  page  16  of  the  originari 
complaint  before  the  Federal  district 
court  in  Chicago: 

(2)  By  utilizing  Christiana  and  Delaware 
to  acquire  sufflclent  of  the  common  stock  of 
Du  Pont  Co.  to  control  It.  and  to  hold  such 
stock   In   perpetuity,   and   to   vote  it; 

(3)  By  causing  Du  Pont  Co.  to  acquire 
sufficient  of  the  common  Etock  of  General 
Motors  to  control  It,  to  hold  such  stock  In 
perpetuity,  and  to  vote  It; 

(4)  By  cau.slng  the  defendant  individuals 
and  certain  of  the  class  defendants  to  ac- 
quire BulQclent  of  the  common  stock  of  U.S. 
Rubber  to  control  it,  to  hold  such  stock  In 
perpetuity  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
and  to  vote  it; 

(b)  Agree  to  utilize  control  of  the  defend- 
ant manufacturers  to  enhance  the  size, 
power,  and  market  control  of  each  of  them 
at  the  expense  of  its  competitors: 

(1)  By  causing  each  defendant  manu- 
facturer which  uses  products  produced  by 
one  or  more  of  the  other  defendant  manu- 
facturers to  purchase  substantially  all  of 
Its  requirements  of  such  products  from  such 
other  defendant  manufacturers,  and  to  ex- 
clude competitors  of  such  other  defendant 
manufacturers  from  the  opportunity  of  com- 
peting freely  for  such  business; 

(2)  By  causing  Du  Pont  Co.  to  expand 
Its  production  facilities,  through  acquisitions 
and  otherwise,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  produce 
the  types  and  quantities  of  products  In  the 
chemical  and  related  fields  which  are  used 
in  substantial  quantities  by  the  other  de- 
fendant manufacturers; 

(3)  By  causing  General  Motors  and  U.S. 
Rubber  to  expand  in  their  respective  exist- 


ing fields,  and  Into  ne^  fields,  through  ac- 
quisitions and  otherwise,  so  as  to  enlarge 
the  closed  and  noncompetitive  market  avail- 
able to  Du  Pont  Co.  for  products  sold  by 
It  to  General  Motors  and  U.S.  Rubber,  and 
to  Increase  the  profits  available  to  Du  Pont 
Co.  from  Its  ownership  of  General  Motors 
stock; 

(4)  By  subsidizing  the  expansion  of  Du 
Pont  Co.  by  tising  for  such  purp>06e  the  profits 
derived  by  It  from  the  sale  of  its  products 
on  a  closed  market  basis  to  General  Motors 
and  U.S.  Rubber,  as  well  as  the  profits  de- 
rived by  Du  Pont  Co.  from  its  ownership  of 
General  Motors  stock; 

(5)  By  subsidizing  the  expansion  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  by  causing  E>u  Pont  Co.  and  U.S. 
Rubber  to  grant  General  Motors  systematic 
secret  rebates  and  preferential  prices  on  cer- 
tain of  the  products  sold  to  General  Motors 
on  a  closed  market  basis  by  Du  Pont  Co.  and 
U.S.  Rubber,  and  selling  such  products  at 
higher  prices  to  customers  of  Du  Pont  and 
U.S.  Rubber  other  than  General  Motors; 

(6)  By  subsidizing  the  ejtpanslon  of  U.S. 
Rubljer  by  using  for  such  purpose  the  profits 
derived  by  it  from  the  sale  of  its  products 
on  a  closed  market  basis  to  General  Motors 
and  Du  Pont  Co.; 

(7)  By  inducing  suppliers  of  each  defend- 
ant manufacturer  to  purchase  products  on 
a  basis  of  reciprocity  from  one  or  more  of 
the  other  defendant  manufacturers,  and  to 
refrain  from  purchasing  such  products  from 
competitors  of  such  otlier  defendant  manu- 
facturers; 

I  digress  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  a  very  strong  complaint.  The 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  been  fortunate  to 
have  some  brilliant  young  attorneys, 
dedicated  to  the  public  welfare.  This 
was  true  during  the  administrations  of 
former  President  Truman  and  former 
President  Eisenhower,  and  it  is  true  now. 

I  should  like  to  read  further  from  the 
original  complaint,  I  am  reading  now 
from  page  18: 

(8)  By  causing  each  defendant  manufac- 
turer to  make  patents,  technical  data,  and 
trade  information  obtained  by  any  one  de- 
fendant manufacturer,  ayallable  to  the  other 
dependant  manufacturers  on  an  exclusive  or 
preferential  basis; 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  how  the  whole  Du  Pont  com- 
plex is  controlled  by  a  few.  Control  of 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  is  vested  in  the  Christi- 
ana Corp.,  which  in  turn  is  controlled 
through  80 -percent  ownership  by  a  rela- 
tively few  members  of  the  Du  Pont  fam- 
ily. Thus  we  see  that  the  heart  and  core 
of  this  antitrust  problem  rests  with  the 
treatment  of  the  General  Motors  stock 
as  and  after  it  is  divested  by  the  Du  Pont 
Co. 

Will  a  large  block  of  it  go  to  Christi- 
ana, which  has  been  the  mainspring  in 
this  monopoly?  If  so,  will  this  large 
block  then  go  to  the  few  members  of  the 
Du  Pont  family,  the  seat  of  the  control 
of  this  entire  monoply? 

In  fact,  according  to  the  most  recent 
records  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  the 
Du  Pont  family  rather  than  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  exercises  control  of  United  States 
Rubber,  yet  this  bill  would  pave  the  way 
for  a  pass-through  of  General  Motors 
stock  to  the  Du  Pont  family,  which  con- 
trols United  States  Rubber.  If  such  a 
pass-through  is  made  possible  or  comes 
about  as  a  result  of  enactment  of  the 
pending  bill,  we  have  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Robert  Kennedy,  Attorney  General 
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of  the  United  States,  that  this  would  en- 
able the  Du  Pont  family  to  exercise  ef- 
fective control  of  both  General  Motors 
and  the  E>u  Pont  corporation. 

How  would  this  bring  about  an  equi- 
table solution  to  the  Judicial  proceed- 
ings? Where  are  the  interests  of  the 
people  in  such  a  solution?  Where  are 
those  who  are  concerned  about  small 
business?  Where  are  those  who  make 
Fourth  of  July  speeches  about  the  octo- 
pus of  monopoly  controls?  I  urge  them 
to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  people,  to 
protect  the  free  enterprise  system  from 
the  biggest  monopolistic  complex  in  the 
world  today. 

I  read  again  from  the  original  com- 
plaint: 

(C)  A^ee  to  utilize  control  of  the  de- 
fendant manufacturers  to  eliminate  cumpe- 
tltlon  among  themselves 

(1)  By  causing  General  Motors  to  refrain 
from  entering  Into  chemical  nrvanufiicturmg 
fleids.  Including  the  manufacture  of  paints, 
varnishes,  and  related  products,  and  to  gr.i!it 
Du  Pont  Co  exclusive  product:  >n  rights  In 
chemical  discoveries  made  by  General 
Motor;; 

i2i  By  cau.'in<  General  Motors  to  refrain 
from  manufacturing  tires  and  tubes: 

(3 1  By  causing  United  States  Rubber  to 
refrain  from  expanding  its  opver.itlons  Into 
chemlcai  and  related  fields  In  which  Du  Pont 
Co  operates,  ir  into  fleids  in  which  Oenervil 
Motors  operates 

31  During  the  perkxl  of  time  covered  by 
this  complaint  and  for  the  purpo.se  of  farm- 
ing and  effectuating  the  aforesaid  combina- 
tion and  conspiracy,  the  defendants  by 
agreement  and  concerted  action  have  dune 
the  thin  s  which,  as  hereinbefore  alleged. 
they  con.'plred  to  do.  and  more  partlcu!:i.'-!y. 
have  done  among  others,  the  following  Acts 
and  things 

Then  there  follows  in  this  complaint. 
Mr.  President,  a  long  list  of  acts,  some 
of  which  ihe  Supreme  Court  finally  ht-ld 
constituted  a  violation  of  the  antitiu.st 
laws. 

In  that  connection,  a  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  everybody  bein^;  inno- 
cent in  this  whole  proceedins  One 
would  gather  from  the  propaganda 
which  the  Du  Pont  Co.  has  di.ssemmated 
that  everybody  has  been  innocent  in 
this;  that  nobody  had  intended  to  .set  up 
a  monopoly,  that  this  all  happened  by 
accident,  by  some  peculiar  quirk  of  fate; 
that  the  Du  Pont  complex  came  into 
being  perhaps  with  a  flash  of  lightning, 
with  no  intent  involved,  with  no  intent 
to  restrain  trade,  with  no  covert  deals 
^ade  to  segregate  markets  or  to  .squelch 
competition. 

I  shall  read  what  the  Supreme  Court 
said: 

The  fact  that  sticks  out-- 

Mr.  President,  that  is  rather  unusual 
language  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  use, 
it  seems  to  me.  but  it  is  graphic. 

The  fact  that  sticks  out  In  this  voluminous 
record  Is  that  the  bulk  of  Du  Ponts  produc- 
tion has  always  supplied  the  largest  part  uf 
the  requlrempnts  of  the  one  customer  In 
the  automobile  Industry  connected  tcj  Du 
Pont  by  a  st(jck  Interest  The  Inference  is 
overwhelming  that  Du  Pont's  commanding 
position  w.u-^  promoted  by  Its  stock  interest 
and  was  not  gained  solely  on  competitive 
merit 

Where  are  those  Senators  who  are  al- 
ways making  good  speeches  at  chamber 
of  commerce  meetings  about  our  great 


American  competitive  system?  Why  are 
they  not  here  trying  to  protect  that 
American  free  enterprise  system?  Per- 
haps they  will  be  before  the  debate  ends, 
becau.se  I  intend  to  do  everything  with:n 
rr.y  power,  everything  of  which  I  am 
capable,  to  drive  home  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  country  the  central  issue  Involved 
in  the  bill,  which  i.s  whether  thl.s  mon-^p- 
oly  of  the  Du  Pont  complex  will  be 
broken  or  will  bo  cont  nueil 

Then  let  us  take  a  v  ite.  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  ."-ee  and  read  and  know. 
not  on'y  this  year  but  also  m  years  to 
come,  who  is  on  the  side  of  this  i:iant 
coriwrate  complex  which  has  been  l;e'd 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  have  violated 
the  antitrust  laws  and  who  l^  on  the 
.<;.de  of  the  free  enterprise  system,  the 
.■\merican  system,  which  I  think  has 
br  u-;ht  the  greatest  mea.sur.^  of  blessng 
to  and  offers  the  greatest  hope  for  the 
American  people. 

I  airee  with  the  st:\tement  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission: 

Of  all  the  problems  Involved  In  the  con- 
ccntr.itlon  of  economic  power,  none  Is  more 
difficult  of  solution  than  this  problem  of  the 
1  .tcrest  group  or  complex  of  giant  corpor.i- 
tions  Yet  none  is  more  Important  of  solu- 
tion If  a  free,  competitive  economy  Is  to  be 
m  lint  Lined 

I  wish  to  read  further  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision: 

We  figree  with  the  trial  court  that  con- 
sider f  ions  of  price,  qu.illty  and  service  were 
not  overlooked  by  either  Du  Pont  or  Gen- 
er.Al  Motors  Pride  In  its  products  and  I's 
high  financial  stake  In  General  Motors'  suc- 
cess would  naturally  lead  Du  Pont  to  try  to 
supply  the  best  But  the  wisdom  of  this 
busii'.ess  Judgment  cannot  obscure  the  fact. 
pi  ilnly  revelled  by  the  record,  that  Du  Pont 
purposely  employed  Its  stork  to  pry  open 
the  General  Motors  market  to  entrench  It- 
self as  the  primary  supplier  of  General  Mo- 
tors' requirements  for  automotive  finishes 
and  fabrics. 

So  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  say 
that  this  happened  by  accident.  The 
Supreme  Court  does  not  agree  with  those 
who  say  that  this  great  corporate  com- 
plex came  as  manna  fallen  from  heaven. 
The  Supreme  Court  said: 

Du  Punt  purposely  employed  Its  stock  to 
[)."•>•  upon  the  Gener  il  Motors  market  to  en- 
trench Itself  as  a  primary  supplier  of  Gen- 
eral Motors'  requirements  for  automotive 
finishes  and  fabrics 

The  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mi.ssion  to  which  I  have  referred  shows 
in  detail  how  the  company  has  done  the 
same  thing  with  relation  to  glass  and 
tires. 

In  addition,  the  other  day  I  read  some 
statistics  that  showed  that,  at  least  at 
the  time  those  statistics  were  printed, 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  was  the  largest 
stockholder  of  one  of  our  lart;e  oil  com- 
panies. Though  some  may  think  that 
the  action  by  which  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
was  created  wa.s  taken  for  invest- 
ment purposes  only.  I.  along  with  mem- 
bers of  my  staff,  have  taken  pains  to  in- 
quire a  little  deeper  into  the  subject. 
Two  brilliant  young  men  of  my  staff. 
William  G.  Allen  and  Andre-w  G.  Lynch, 
spent  a  good  portion  of  several  months, 
and  I  have  spent  a  Kood  portion  of  sev- 
eral months  digging  into  the  issue  b(  fore 
the  Senate,  an  issue  which  is  so  blaiifllv 
dismissed    as    an     'equitable    .solution, " 


legislatively  ordered,  of  an  antitrust 
Ijrubleni  that  has  been  fought  in  the 
court  for  li  years. 

I  ha\e  found  a  statement  of  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Du  Pont  Co  made  at  the  time 
Du  Pont  decKicJ  to  purcliase  General 
Motors  stock: 

The  recommi-ndutlon  to  mike  an  Invest- 
ment In  the  motor  irulvstiy  m  iv  come  as 
ru"'  .1  shock  to  m»ii>  of  our  directors  at 
lirst.  due  to  lick  of  fu  1  understanding  oi 
tiic  opportunity  offered  and  Us  relation  to 
other  opportuiiltics  tliat  m.iy  pn^ent  tlicni- 
£i*lvt.'.  from  time  to  lime. 

A  comment  of  Mr  Ironee  du  Pont  on 
acquisition  was  as  follows: 

This  Investment  w.^s  made  on  the  Invita- 
tion of  Mr  W  C  Durant.  founder  of  T..e 
Gentral  Mot.Ts  Corp  and  a  condition  im- 
posed and  ugrted  to  by  tlie  Du  Pont  Co 
w.vs  that  the  Uu  Pont  Co  would  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  financial  policies  of  the 
Giiier.il  Mo'.urs  Corp  and  th.it  Mr.  Dur.ii.t 
would  .assume  re;pon.siblllty  for  (jperatlons 
.\ccordlngly.  the  bo.ird  of  directors  of  the 
Genrr  il  Motors  Corp  cre.ited  a  finance  coni- 
mittre  composed  cliiftly  of  Du  Pont  men  and 
Mr  Dur.int  and  this  committee  was  plriced 
in  conip.tte  ch.irge  of  ti»e  financial  all.iirs 
of  the  corpor:itlun.  An  executive  commi'- 
tce  w.is  also  created  with  Mr  Duranr  :\s 
chairman  and  this  committee  was  placed  in 
entire  charge  of  the  operating  p-illcles  of  the 
corpor  itlon 

I  read  another  statement  by  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Du  Pont  Co.: 

Our  Intere.st  In  the  General  Motors  Co. 
will  undoubtedly  secure  for  us  the  en' ire 
Fabrikoid,  Pyralln.  paint,  and  varnish  busi- 
ness of  those  C'infpHnles,  which  Is  a  sulx'-t.m- 
tlal  factor. 

As  I  understand  the  record.  Du  Pont 
Wius  in  the  pre  ce.^s  of  acquiring  the  two 
companies  named  totiether  with  five  ad- 
ditional companies. 

Also,  the  treasurer  said  that  Du  Pont 
would  share  in  the  profits  of  the  indus- 
try to  an  extent  equal  to  120  percent  of 
our  investment,  and  will  receive  14  per- 
cent  in  annual  dividends  thereon." 

I  mu.^t  say  that  a  120  percent  profit  is 
a  rather  healthy  profit — rather,  a  heavy 
profit,  I  would  not  say  it  Is  healthy. 
This  was  by  design  This  was  by  ar- 
rarikjement.  General  Motors  Corp.  was 
in  difficulty,  in  great  difficulty.  Du  Pont 
moved  in.  not  to  acquire  a  majority  of 
the  stock,  but  to  acquire  enough  to 
fasten  its  tentacles  upon  the  throat  of 
this  promising  corporation.  Du  Pont 
has  controlled  General  Motors  ever 
since.  It  controls  it  now.  That  is  true 
not  only  of  General  Motors;  the  tenta- 
cles of  Du  Pont  have  spread  and  spread 
and  multiplied.  Finally,  the  Government 
won  a  decision  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
Du  Pont  lost  However.  E>u  Pont  will 
win  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  If  we  pa.ss 
this  pending  bill  providing  for  a  pass- 
throui'h  of  General  Motors  stock 
throuuh  Christiana  to  the  Du  Pont 
familv. 

Although  unable  to  quote  company 
names  and  customers  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commi.s.sion  report.  I  do  have  a 
report  of  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  1940.  which  I  am 
privileged  to  quote.  I  am  reading  now 
from  the  report  under  the  subhead  of 
Du  Pont  s  Sphere  of  Influence": 
The  t  )tal  value  of  the  identified  holdings 
of  members  of  the  Du  Pont  family  In  the  200 


corp<iratlons  aggregated  about  $565  million, 
of  which  $553  million  was  represented  by 
lioldlngs  in  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 
(direct  family  holdings  and  proportionate 
Interest  through  Christiana  Securities  Co.), 
$8  million  by  holdings  in  U.S.  Rubber  Co., 
and  about  $4  million  by  holdings  In  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  This  entire  vast  amount  was 
m  common  stocks  with  the  exception  only 
of  $9  million  of  6  percent  debenture  stock 
of  E  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  and  $2 
million  f)f  preferred  stock  of  US.  Rubber 
Corp  The  Du  Pont  holdings  represent  the 
l.irgf?t  aggregation  of  wealtli  encountered 
i!i  the  study  of  the  ownership  of  the  200  cor- 
porations. Their  market  value  amounted 
to  about  2  percent  of  that  of  all  stock  cut- 
standing  of  tlie  200  corporations  and  to  over 
f)  percent  of  the  value  of  the  stock  Included 
111  the  20  largest  shareholdings.  The  total 
iisset."^  of  the  three  corporations  under  con- 
trol of  the  Du  Pant  family  (E.  1.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co  ;  General  Motors  Corp.; 
US  Rubber  Co)  aggregated  about  $2,100 
million  and  represented  3  percent  of  the 
iiggrfL'ate  assets  of  the  200  corporations  and 
nearly  1 ' ;.  percent  of  those  of  all  nonfl- . 
iiancial  corporations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
tho.se  figures  are  only  for  the  latter  part 
of  the  1930's'' 

Mr.  GORE.     That  is  true. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  As  of  today  the  value 
would  be  many  multiples  of  that  figure. 
Is  that  true'.' 

Mr.  GORE.  Not  only  would  the  value 
of  the  stock  involved  have  multiplied, 
but  the  tentacles  of  the  Du  Pont  complex 
have  been  greatly  extended.  Many  more 
corporations  have  been  brought  into  the 
complex,  under  the  influence,  and  into 
the  combine  I  have  heard  many  stories, 
read  many  facts,  and  seen  many  statis- 
tics to  illustrate  this  fact. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE      I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Last  fall,  in  the  con- 
cluding hours  of  the  session,  I  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  statement 
of  the  holdings  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Co.  as  given  by  Moody's  Man- 
ual Those  are  found  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  107.  part  16, 
pages  21358-21362.  That,  of  course, 
shows  an  extraordinary  range  of  com- 
panies, as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  said.  It  includes  not  only  General 
Motors,  but  also  large  holdings  in  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Co.  and  in  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co  .  and  in  Remington  Arms 
Co  .  many  firms  manufacturing  paints, 
powder,  chemicals,  synthetics  and  tex- 
tiles. 

The  salaries  and  wages  alone  paid  out 
by  the  company  and  consolidated  sub- 
sidiaries in  1960  amounted  to  $635  mil- 
lion— that  is.  wages  and  salaries  alone — 
and.  of  cour.ve,  the  amount  of  the  capital 
involved  was  many  times  that  figure. 

Mr  GORE.  In  addition,  to  that  we 
must  add  the  holdings  of  the  members 
of  the  family,  who  in  turn  control  the 
I")u  Pont  corporation,  which  in  turn  has 
the  holdings  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  that  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  U.S.  Rubber.  That 
IS  held  by  the  family,  rather  than  by  the 
Du  Pont  corporation. 


Mr.  GORE.  Yes;  I  understand  that  to 
be  the  case.  Moreover,  if  this  pass- 
through  is  permitted  of  General  Motors 
stock  to  the  relatively  few  members  of 
the  Wilmington  branch  of  the  Du  Pont 
family,  that  family,  according  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
will  hold  effective  control  of  General 
Motors,  just  as  they  now  hold  effective 
control  of  U.S.  Rubber. 

So  the  key  here  is  the  pass-through, 
the  pass-through  of  General  Motors 
stock  now  held  by  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  with- 
out payment  of  taxes  by  Du  Pont  to  the 
Christiana  Corp.,  and  then  through  the 
Christiana  Corp.,  with  only  nominal 
taxes,  to  the  members  of  the  Du  Pont 
family,  some  of  whom  would  pay  sub- 
stantial taxes,  while  other  stockholders 
would  pay  very  little,  if  anything. 

That  is  the  central  issue;  that  is  the 
question — pass-through.  The  bill  paves 
the  way,  let  me  repeat,  for  a  pass- 
through. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  table  and  explanatory  mate- 
rial which  appears  beginning  on  page 
119  of  the  TNEC  report.  Even  though 
the  table  is  old,  it  is  still  quite  revealing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The    Dr    Pont   Sphere   of   Influence 

The  total  value  of  the  Identified  holdings 
of  members  of  the  Du  Pont  family  In  the  200 
corporations  aggregated  about  $565  million, 
of  which  $553  million  was  represented  by 
holdings  In  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 
(direct  family  holdings  and  proportionate 
Interest  through  Christiana  Securities  Co.), 
$8  million  by  holdings  In  U.S.  Rubber  Co.. 
and  about  $4  million  by  holdings  In  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  This  entire  -ast  amount  was 
in  common  stocks  with  the  exception  only 
of  $9  million  of  6  percent  'lebenture  stock  of 
E  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  and  $2  mil- 
lion of  preferred  stock  of  U.S.  Rubber  Corp. 
The  Du  Pont  holdings  represent  the  largest 
aggregation  of  wealth  encountered  In  the 
study  of  the  ownership  of  the  200  corpora- 
tions. Their  market  value  amounted  to 
about  2  percent  of  that  of  all  stock  out- 
standing of  the  200  corporations  and  to  over 
6  percent  of  the  value  of  the  stCKk  Included 
in  the  20  largest  shareholdings.  The  total 
asset*  of  the  three  corporations  under  con- 
trol of  the  Du  Pont  family  (E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.:  General  Motors  Corps;  U.S. 
Rubber  Co.)  aggregated  about  $2,100  million 
and  represented  3  percent  of  the  aggregate 
assets  of  the  200  corporations  and  nearly 
I'j  percent  of  those  of  all  nonflnanclal  cor- 
porations. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  control  the  Du 
Pont  empire  centers  In  the  E,  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.  Members  of  the  Du  Pont 
family  owned  directly  or  Indirectly  43.9  per- 
cent of  the  voting  stock  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.  This  block,  If  acting  In  uni- 
son represents  unassailable  control,  since  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  for  any  other 
Interest  group  to  acquire  a  larger  block  In 
a  corporation  so  heavily  capitalized.  Family 
control  goes  back  to  the  foundation  In  1802 
of  the  direct  predecessors  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.  The  company,  however,  be- 
gan to  expand  on  a  large  scale  only  after 
1914,  and  at  that  time  the  now  dominant 
branch  of  the  family  acquired  control  from 
Coleman  du  Pont,  then  the  largest  share- 
holder. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  In  turn, 
owned  23  percent  of  the  common  stock  of 
General  Motors  Corp.,  acquired  shortly  after 
Its  formation.     This  was  by  far  the  largest 


block  In  existence,  the  next  largest  being 
one  of  6  percent  held  by  the  officers  of  the 
corporation  through  the  General  Motors 
Management  Corp.  and  the  General  Motors 
Securities  Corp.,  class  A  stock.  In  view  of 
the  very  heavy  capitalization  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  wide  diffusion  of  its  stock, 
this  block  appears  to  carry  safe  working  con- 
trol. (Members  of  the  Du  Pont  family  owned 
another  0.62  percent  of  the  common  stock 
of  General  Motors  Corp.) 

The  Du  Pont  family  owned  15.7  percent  of 
the  common  and  6.5  percent  of  the  preferred 
stock  (both  voting  issues)  of  U.S.  Rub- 
ber Co.,  the  largest  block  known  to 
exist.  As  the  remainder  of  the  stock  is 
widely  distributed,  U.S.  Rubber  Co  may  be 
regarded  as  being  under  working  control 
by  the  Du  Pont  family. 

Holdings  of  the  Du  Pont  family  in  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  amounted  to  2.2  percent  of 
the  common  stock,  with  a  market  value  of 
less  than  $4  million.  This  was  not  the 
largest  known  block  In  existence  and  appar- 
ently did  not  carry  a  decisive  Influence  on 
the  management. 

Originally  no  close  Industrial  relationship 
appears  to  have  existed  between  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  and  General  Motors 
Corp.  The  acquisition  by  E.  I:  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.  rather  seems  to  have  been 
the  result  of  the  desire  for  profitable  invest- 
ment of  the  large  undistributed  profits  which 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  had  accumu- 
lated during  the  World  War.  The  control 
over  U.S.  Rubber  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  tire 
producers,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  re- 
garded a£  Industrially  related  to  the  indirect 
control  of  the  Du  Pont  family  over  General 
Motors  Corp.  The  holdings  of  the  Du  Pont 
family  In  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  appear  to 
be  incidental  and  do  not  carry  control. 

The  instrumentalities  used  by  the  Du  Pont 
family  In  controlling  Its  sphere  of  Influence 
are  of  considerable  Interest  because  of  the 
great  number  of  the  Individuals  participat- 
ing in  the  ownership  of  the  family  block  and 
the  complex  machinery  built  up  to  keep  con- 
trol concentrated,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
fusion of  ownership.  All  In  all,  about  75 
family  members  of  3  generations  own  bene- 
ficially some  of  the  family  holdings.  There 
are  probably  other  family  members  who 
owned  stock  in  the  family-controlled  cor- 
porations but  did  not  show  up  in  the  study, 
and  some  family  members  most  likely  owned 
more  stock  in  one  or  more  of  the  family  en- 
terprises than  they  were  credited  with  on  the 
record.  So  far  as  the  records  go,  no  single  in- 
dividuals owned  directly  more  than  0.70  per- 
cent of  the  common  stock  of  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.  or  not  much  over  1  '2 
percent  of  the  total  family  holdings. 

The  cornerstone  In  the  sphere  of  influence' 
of  the  Delaware  branch  of  the  Du  Pont  fam- 
ily Is  the  Christiana  Secvirltles  Co.,  originally 
a  family  holding  company  and  now  a  public 
investment  company  though  still  safely  con- 
trolled by  the  family  through  majority  own- 
ership. Christiana  Securities  Co.  alone 
owned  27.6  percent  of  the  common  stock  of 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  practically 
all  of  which  it  has  held  since  1915.  This  is 
the  largest  single  block  In  existence  and  alone 
would  probably  suffice  for  working  control 
of  the  corporation.  In  addition.  Individual 
members  of  the  Delaware  branch  owned 
about  4  percent  of  the  stock  of  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.  directly,  4  i>ercent  through 
trust  funds  and  2^4  percent  through  a  fam- 
ily holding  company.  This  brought  the  total 
holdings  of  the  Delaware  branch  to  37  per- 
cent of  the  stock  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.,  undoubtedly  sufficient  for  safe  control 
of  the  corporation.  Interestingly  enough  the 
dominating  position  in  the  key  corporation — 
Christiana  Secvu-ltles  Co. — Is  not  scattered 
among  individual  owners,  but  occupied  by  a 
family  holding  company  (Delaware  Realty  A: 
Investment  Co.)    which  owned  32.7  percent 
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The  Florida  branch  of  the  Du  Pont  family 
held  about  5  percent  of  the  gtock  of  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  mostly  through 
.Minmirs  Securities,  Inc.,  dissolved  after  the 
death  of  Alfred  du  Pont.  At  that  time  the 
holdings  of  Alnidurs  Securities,  Inc.,  were 
(li.stnbuted  U^  the  descendants  of  Alfred  du 
Pi. lit  (i\fr  three-fourths  of  the  total  going 
inti'  one  f.tinily  trust  fund. 

The  .''ame  tendency  to  jjiit  a  large  propor- 
tlnu  lit  the  family  blocK  In  holding  com- 
p.ii.ie.';  and  trust  funds  Is  evident  In  the  Du 
P-;ii  iMldiiik's  (if  US  Rubber  Co  and  Phil- 
lips Petroleum  Co  stock  About  5  percent 
of  the  roinmon  stock  and  2  percent  of  the 
preferred  stock  of  U  S  Rubber  Corp.  ■was  held 
h>  Rubber  Securitie&  C<i  lof  which  Lammot 
li'i  Foiit  owned  73  3  percent  and  Irenee  S. 
(lu  Pi'!.T,  24  5  percent  I .  but  about  lO'^  per- 
cent (,:  'he  common  and  another  4  percent 
it  the  preferred  stock  was  owned  directly 
l)v  citlier  members  of  the  Delaware  branch 
of  the  Du  Pont  family.  Of  the  family  hold- 
ing'- in  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  about  one- 
half  w.ls  owned  by  Christiana  Realty  &  In- 
ve^tnu'iit  Co  .  a  fanuly  holding  company,  88 
percent  of  whose  stock  was  in  the  hands 
of  fitmily  trust  fund.*:,  and  the  other  half 
directly,  mostly  by  Lamir.ot  and  Irenee  du 
Pont, 

Mr  GOP^E  Mr.  President,  since  the 
sludie.s  undertaken  more  than  a  decade 
afjo  and  the  initiation  of  the  suit  against 
Du  Pont,  the  Du  Pont  complex  has  been 
preatly  expanded,  as  I  have  said,  its  co- 
ht\sivenes.s  tightened,  its  effectiveness 
multiphed.  Tooay.  the  Du  Pont  Co.  and 
General  Motors  are  the  axis  of  a  giant 
corporate  complex  that  is  competitively 
irresistible.  It  is  from  this  threat  and 
danger  to  our  free  competitive  enterprise 
system  that  the  Government,  through 
tliree  administrations,  has  souylit  relief 
in  the  courts. 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  has  done  a  magnificent  job 
from  the  b*^^inning  through  the  filing  of 
Its  mo.^t  recent  brief  before  the  Federal 
district  court  in  Chicago  on  December 
29.  19{)1.  a  copy  of  which  I  have  obtained. 
In  this  brief,  the  Justice  Department  in- 
sists that  only  a  complete  divestiture  of 
its  General  Motors  stock  by  both  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  and  the  Christiana  Corp.  will 
be  sufficient  "for  effective  relief," 

Specifically,  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Ju.stice  Department  has  opposed 
with  all  Its  viuor,  not  only  in  its  recent 
pleadini:s.  but  m  petitions  and  briefs 
prt  sented  repeatedly  throuah  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  a  pass-through  of 
General  Motoi  s  stock  to  a  comparatively 
lew  members  of  the  Wilmington  branch 
of  the  Du  Pont  family.  The  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  been  insisting  and.  by  its  most  re- 
cent brief,  vigorously  as.serted  that  such 
a  pass-through  would  perpetuate  the 
coatrol  of  General  Motors  by  the  same 
corporate  and  financial  complex  which 
has  been  held  by  two  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions to  be  in  violation  of  antitrust  law. 
Yot.  Mr.  President,  the  purport  and  the 
effect  of  the  pending  bill,  as  I  said  yes- 
terday, is  to  pave  a  superhighway  for 
such  a  pass-through.  Not  only  is  that 
superhighway  paved  with  tax  relief  tx) 
make  it  easy,  but  passage  of  the  bill  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate  will  consti- 
tute a  political  endorsement  of  a  pass- 
through,  an  endorsement  concurred  in, 


I  fear,  by  overwhelming  majorities  of 
both  House  and  Senate  and  by  President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  should  he  sign  the 
bill  into   law. 

I  say  this  would  be  wrong ;  it  would  be 
adverse  to  the  public  welfare. 

I  think  we  are  gaining  support  in  our 
opposition  to  the  bill.  Two  weeks  ago 
I  read  an  article  which  said  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las 1  and  I  were  standing  almost  alone  in 
our  opposition  to  it.  Then  I  read  an- 
other article  in  which  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  was  described  as 
making  a  lonely  fight.  But  we  have  been 
gaining.  The  opposition  has  support 
now  which  it  did  not  have  last  week. 
One  by  one,  other  Senators  have  been 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  this 
issue.  There  is  some  faint  hope  of  vic- 
tory in  my  heart  now,  not  because  I  have 
counted  votes,  but  because  the  cause  I 
present  here  is  so  right,  so  identified  with 
the  public  welfare,  so  impwrtant  to  the 
free  enterprise  system,  so  necessary  to 
break  the  grip  of  the  largest  monopoly 
in  the  country,  that  I  think  more  sup- 
porters of  our  point  of  view  will  rally 
to  the  cause. 

In  the  brief  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, filed  before  the  Federal  district 
court  in  Chicago  on  November  22,  1961, 
I  find  the  following : 

This  memorandum  is  submitted  by  the 
United  States  In  support  of  the  proposed 
final  Judgment  which  it  respectfully  submits 
should  be  entered  by  this  court  In  making 
a  final  disposition  of  this  action.  As  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  In  subsequent  portions 
of  this  memorandum,  we  believe  that  the 
substantive  provisions  of  our  proposal  are  In 
all  respects  consistent  with  the  two  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  action.  The 
central  provisions  of  our  decree  providing 
for  divestitures  by  Du  Pont  and  Christiana 
have  allowed  for  the  greatest  possible  lati- 
tude and  discretion  with  respect  to  the 
methods  and  time  for  the  required  divesti- 
tures, the  only  limitations  being  that  the 
divestitures  shall  be  completed  within  a  10- 
year  period  and  that  there  should  be  no  di- 
vestiture by  way  of  a  distribution  to 
Christiana  Corp.  which  would  leave  it  or  its 
stockholders  with  permanent  ownership  of 
what  would  be  the  largest  single  block  of 
General  Motors  stock. 

There.  Mr.  President,  in  the  very  first 
page  of  the  Government's  brief,  is  stated 
the  issue,  which  is  as  follows: 

That  there  should  be  no  divestiture  by 
way  of  a  distribution  to  Christiana  Corp. 
which  would  leave  It  or  its  stockholders  with 
permanent  ownership  of  what  would  be  the 
largest  single  block  of  General  Motors  stock. 

I  read  now  from  page  4  of  the  brief: 

The  fact  that  the  Government  has,  since 
the  outset  of  this  litigation  and  consistently 
throughout  its  course,  adhered  to  the  view 
that  divestiture  by  Christiana  is  essential  to 
effect  relief  Is  reflected  in  the  extracts  from 
prior  proceedings  in  this  action  ',et  forth 
in  appendix  A  hereto.  This  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  negative  the  existence  of  any  fact- 
ual basis  should  Christiana  reassert  its  prior 
contention  that  the  Government  has  at  some 
stage  procedurally  abandoned  its  demand 
for  relief  against  it, 

I  read  now  from  page  7: 
In    an   effort   to   forestall   an   order   of    di- 
vestiture   applicable    to    It,    Christiana    has 


vigorously  asserted  that  It  has  not  been 
"adjudicated"  to  have  violated  any  antitrust 
law.  While  this  may  be  conceded  as  liter- 
ally true,  the  attempt  to  argue  therefrom 
that  Christiana  is  in  essence  an  Innocent 
bystander  which  should  not  be  subjected 
to  any  burden  can  hardly  receive  sympathetic 
hearing  in  the  light  of  Christiana's  promi- 
nent role  in  the  condemned  relationships 
which  have  existed  between  Du  Pont  and 
General  Motors  since  the  acquisition  of  the 
General  Motors  stock.  However,  in  light  of 
this  contention,  Christiana's  participation 
in  Du  Pont's  violation  of  section  7  J,hrough 
Its  stock  holdings  and  the  Interlocking  of 
its  directors  and  officers  with  both  Du  Pont 
and  General  Motors  will  be  reviewed. 

The  evidence  before  this  Court  has  estab- 
lished such  an  identity  of  interest  between 
Christiana  and  Du  Pont  as  to  justify  this 
Court  in  concluding  that  Christiana's  par- 
t^lcipation  in  a  deliberate  course  of  conduct 
by  Du  Pont  is  of  the  highest  relevance  to 
the  question  of  the  power  of  this  Court  to 
order  divestiture  by  Christiana.  Christiana, 
with  approximately  30  percent  of  the  out- 
standing stock  of  Du  Pont,  Is,  and  has  been 
since  1915,  the  controlling  stockholder  ol 
Du  Pont.  There  are  nearly  200,000  share- 
holders in  Du  Pont.  Of  this  number,  one. 
Cliristlana,  has  almost  one-third  of  the  out- 
standing stock  No  other  single  stockholder 
controls  a  block  of  stock  of  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  size  of  the  Chrlstlana-Du  Pont 
holdings.  This  control  of  Du  Pont  by  Chris- 
tiana was  recognized  by  this  court  when  it 
found,  at   126  F.  Supp.  235,  239: 

"The  Du  Pont  family  had  voting  control 
of  Christiana  and  Delaware  whose  Du  Pont 
stock  Is  consistently  voted  as  a  block  in 
favor  of  Du  Pont  management,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  for  many  years  members  of 
the  Du  Pont  family  have  been  major  ex- 
ecutives of  the  corporation.  Indicates  con- 
trol of  management  of  Du  Pont  by  the  D\i 
Pont   family." 

I  call  the  following  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  because  the  pass-through 
of  Christiana  is  central  to  the  issue  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Since  its  formation,  Christiana  has  been 
a  control  instrument  through  which  the  Du 
Pont  family  has  dominated  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Might  it  be  helpful 
if  the  arithmetic  of  these  holdings  were 
introduced  in  the  Record,  so  we  could 
see  the  quantitative  relationships?  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  be  willing  to  answer  some 
questions  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for  that 
purpose.,^ 

Mr.  E>OUGLAS.  First,  is  it  true  that 
there  are  about  274  million  shares  of 
common  stock  of  General  Motors? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  is  it  true  that 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  owns  63  million  of  those 
shares? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  according  to  the 
testimony  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  comes,  does  it 
not,  to  about  23  percent  of  the  General 
Motors  stock? 

Mr.  GORE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  I  understand,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  this  hold- 
ing of  23  percent  in  effect  gives  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  control  over  General  Motors, 
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in  view  o/  the  fact  that  no  other  holding 
is  equal  to  1  percent. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  that  Is  imdts- 
puted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Now  »e  come  to  Christiana:  Is  it  true 
that  Christiana  Corp.  owns  13  4  million 
.«-hares  of  I>u  Pont,  or  29  percent  of  Du 
Punt? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  true,  therefore, 
that  Christiana  controls  Du  Pont,  and 
Du  Pont  controLs  General  Motors? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  according  to  tl.e 
statements  of  the  Antitrust  Divusion  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  with  which  I 
acrree 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And.  therefore,  Chris- 
tiana controls  General  Motors'* 

Mr  GORE.  Yes,  and  the  Du  Pont 
fam:ly  cor.trols  ChrLstiana. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  true  that  65 
members  of  tiie  Du  Pont  family  own 
or  control  80  percent  of  the  stock  of 
Chri-stiana' 

Mr.  GORE.  Tliat  is  according  to  the 
tr-stlmony 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Ls  it  true  that  of  tho.<;e 
65  members  of  the  Du  Pont  fam.ly,  38 
are  husbands  and  wives.' 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  set  fuith  m  the 
bnef  of  the  Department  of  Ju.stice 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent to  have  th.it  memorandum  pruited 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  memo- 
randum wa3  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricord.  as  follows: 
Appfndix    \     LiwTs   or   C^mmiwh -^tt'^v    Pr- 

TWEEN  CO>fT»OL  DC  PONT  PaMILT  MemSTR-S 

Sii.ce  Lan.rn<'t  du  Pnrr  C'  poia.id  w.i.s  the 
principal  witness  for  defend.ait  Christiana. 
thU  ap;)cr.a.'c  will  cx.imixie  the  relative  ei4.=.e 
with  vhlch  this  sh-igle  1:. dividual  can  cum- 
munfcate  with  the  65  members  of  the  Dii 
Punt  family  who  were  listed  In  CFOvernment 
prcpoaed  hodtng  o^  fact  A-35.  These  Une.s  )f 
cummumcation  and  avenues  of  contact  do 
not  purpi  rt  'o  be  ail  means  for  facil.tatlr? 
iKiltifd  conduct  In  respect  to  Du  Pont  and 
G'Tieral  Motors  .stock  holdings  wl.lch  exist 
between  Lammnt  du  Pont  Copeland  .md  the 
U.sted  Individuals  but  are  l:mi»ed  to  record 
f;ict.s  S:ii  e  wp  ;ire  concer:.ed.  not  with  the 
ability  of  I^ammot  du  Pont  Copel.^nd  to  c.>m- 
mu.'Uc.tte  with  vari<  lis  ot  his  relatives,  but 
wiUi  iht-  ability  of  the  gri  up  &s  a  whole  to 
esuib:ish  and  util:  e  Ui.es  of  Internal  com- 
niuiiic.itlon.s.  wh.iLever  facts  are  established 
with  regard  to  Copelai.d's  ability  to  com- 
municate mu-st  be  multiplied  many  times  !n 
ffiit^i-ig  the  relative  ea.se  and  facility  with 
which  the  )?TOup  can  cr:m^munlcate  wl'.h  a 
view  t>'Wird  c^nim'in  ;ictl"n 

Cop«land  i.s  an  ofScer  and  director  of 
Christian. I  .vnd  Du  Punt,  i  dirrctor  of  Wilm- 
ington Tr',i.st,  Lon^wood  Foundation.  Wlnter- 
thur.  News  J  urnal,  and  a  Cinadlan  truckliu? 
corporation  Where  a  U.-ted  Individual  is 
shown  a.";  an  rfBcer  or  director  of  a  corp<  ra- 
tion, that  corporation  is  one  of  those  In 
w!:!rh  C'  ;)e;.ir.d  I.s  a'.'-o  a  direct  ~t  nr  officer. 
W.iere  the  individual  or  indlvidu.ils  c^n- 
cerned  are  interested  in  Wilmington  Tru?t 
or  IDelaware  Trust,  either  as  j^ran'^rs.  lul- 
vlsors  or  Joint  trustees  of  trii-t.^,  fflc^rs,  di- 
rectors, employees,  or  stockholders;  rr  In 
mere  than  one  such  capacity,  thr  re'atlon- 
s.'itp  Is  shown  by  the  letter  iWt  or  iD)  f"!- 
lowlng  each  of  their  names.  Husband  and 
Wife  are  l;st -d  tone'hcr 

1  A  t.  L.d^U  iD)^W).  director  of  Win- 
ter thur 

2  John  B  and  O  t.ivla  du  Pont  Bredln 
(Wi.  they  rt-.idf  ne.ir  Wilniliii<t  in.  Copeland 
knows  both.  Bredln  Is  a  former  employee  of 


Du   Pont;    Bre<lln    \a    a   director   of   th«   Ca- 

nadli»Ji  TriKk.Uig  Co. 

3.  Margaretta  du  Pant  Carpenter  (W); 
Copeland  knows  her;  she  lives  near  Wll- 
nii.'igtoii. 

4  W.  Sam  Carpenter.  Jr  (W>.  brother-ln- 
l.iw  "f  i.  board  m'^mber  of  Du  Pont.  '.Vi:- 
ming'on  Tru.-^t,  Christiana,  and  Wlnter- 
thur. 

5.  W.  .Suin  Carpenter  III  *iid  Mtirton  du 
Pont  CaJEK-iiter  tWi  the  son  of  4  .uid  Ih-^ 
daughter  of  11,  respectively. 

6,  Lamm  it  du  Pout  d  pfl.ir.d     Wi. 

7  Coltjite  W  D.irdtn.  Jr  and  Con.'itance 
du  P  mt  Darden  (Wi;  known  to  C  .[^land; 
director  of  Uu  Pr  nt;  Copeland  and  L>  j-dcu 
were    fel!>>^    dire<  •  ors   of    Uii.    Rubber. 

8.  P.iuilna  du  Punt  D«.an  (W),  known  to 
C'jpclii.d;  resul<«s  near  Wilmliigtou.  her 
hu.-ba:id  Is  aa  olSccr  and  director  of  Wil- 
mington Trust. 

9.  A  Fe:iT  du  Por.t  Jr  fWi;  director  of 
Ch.-lstlana  resides  riear  Wl!mlni;'i  :..  known 
to  C\  pelar.d. 

10.  Emlle  F.  du  Pont  (D>.  director  of 
Du  Pont. 

11.  Eugene  E.  du  Punt  vWi,  director  of 
Di  Pont. 

12  Ilf^nry  B  and  Emily  T  du  Pont  (W); 
director  of  Du  Pont.  Wilmington  Trtist. 
I,<>i.pwocd  and  Wmterthur;  kne.wn  Xa  Cope- 
land;   h.i.s   ex'enslve   buslr;esa   relations   with 

I.-';-. 

11.  Henry  P.  and  Ruth  W.  du  Pont  (Wi; 
director    of    Du    Pont.    Wilminerton. 

1-4^  Ire  nee  and  Irene  du  Pout  iW);  known 
to  Copeland;    resides  near  Wilmington. 

15.  Irenee  d'.i  Pont.  Jr  .  and  Barbara  du 
Pont  iWt.  known  to  Copeland  director  of 
Du  Pont.  Chrls'lana.  and  Longwcxxl,  resides 
near  Wllmlntrton. 

16  Jes.sle  Ball  dn  Pont  Elbert  Dent,  her 
son-ln-l.iw  and  rntrustee  of  the  -M.'red  I  du 
Pout  (her  hu^bnnd)  estate  lives  In  Wil- 
mington: and  Is  known  to  Copelsnd. 

17  Elizabeth  du  Pont  Bayard  (W),  a  sister 
of  11 

13  Lammot  dn  Pon*.  Jr  fWi,  known  to 
Coprland;  assistant  vice  president  of  Wll- 
rr.;-igton  Tru.-t:   lives  In  Wilmington 

19  Margaret  P  du  Pont  (W).  known  M 
Cop'?;  md;  \\:-f9.  near  WllmlnE^ti  n:  a-ul  I.s  the 
widow  rf  Lammot  du  Pont;  all  of  her  chil- 
dren are  known  to  Copel.i.rd 

20  .Amelia  E  du  Pont,  the  widow  of  Eu- 
gene du  P:  nt;  she  died  In  1917  The  stock 
lifted  In  her  name  Is  trusteed  with  the  Ba.rk 
of  Delaware.  It  will  be  noted  that  besldns 
being  the  w^lfe  of  Eugene  du  Pont  she  is 
herself  a  IXi  Prmt  and  the  aunt  of  Alice  du 
Pont  who  married  T  C  ileman  du  Pont,  an- 
other relative).  Mary  L.  du  Pont  (who  m.ar- 
rl-'d  William  du  Pont).  Ethel  du  Pont 
B  irk MVile.  and  Renee  du  Pont  Harvev  Ex- 
h;b;".  CllA  shows  that  the  Bark  of  Dflawari' 
Is  a  depjsittiry  for  large  blocks  of  Du  P  nt 
stock  owned  by  her  descendants  through  her 
marriage  with  Eugene  and  by  her  nieces' 
dcsc-endant-s.  Through  these  sever.U  Inter- 
marriages, this  group  has  become  relatively 
cohesive  It  Includes  Alice  Potter,  her  i^rand- 
niece  nud  Bernard  Peyton,  her  grandson,  37 
and   3t3.   Infra 

21  Pierre  S  du  Pont  III  and  Jane  Hol- 
comb  dtj  Pont  (W).  known  to  Copeland.  of- 
ficer and  director  of  Du  Pont;  director  of 
Wilmington  Trust.  Christiana  and  Long- 
wood;  resides  In  Wilmington  and  has  other 
b^jslness  Interests  In  common  with  C'pe- 
land 

22  Reynolds  and  Katharine  du  Port  (W. 
known  to  Copeland;  former  employees  ot  Du 
Pont,   director    of    Canadian    trucking    com- 
pany; originally  from  Wilmington. 

23  Estate  of  Philip  F  du  Pont  ( W) ;  Philip 
was  a  brother  of  1 1. 

24.  S.  Hallock  and  Virginia  S  du  Pont 
(Wi;  director  of  Ixangwocxl;  known  to  Cope- 
land;  lives  near  Wilmington. 

25.  William  du  Pont.  Jr.  (D);  known  to 
Copeland;    lives  In  Wilmington. 


36.  WIUU  du  Pont  (W);  known  to  Cope- 
Uiid. 

H.  Cieorge  P.  and  Nat&lU  du  Pont  Ed- 
monds (W);  chairman  of  th«  board  of  Wil- 
nilngton  Truat,  known  to  Copeland.  resides 
in  Wilmington. 

•M  M.fy  du  Pont  Faulkner  (W);  known 
to  Copeland 

2y  R.  bert  B.  and  Lucille  E.  du  Pont 
Flint  (Wi;  formerly  employed  by  Du  Pont; 
kiv'wu  to  Copt-land,  resides  near  WUming- 
t.  .Ji 

ao  Crawf  .rd  H  ar.d  Murgaretta  du  Pont 
Cirfemwalt  iW,  pre»ulent  of  Du  Pont;  di- 
rector of  Du  I^oul,  Christiana.  Lfjngwoml, 
Winter' hur;  known  to  CupeUnd,  resides  l:i 
Wilniln»?ton. 

:il  Ednui:.d  Uu  P  Mit  (W/;  director  of 
Winter*  liur. 

3J.  &iher  du  P  -nt  TTiouron  iW);  known 
to  Copi-lai;d.   residi-s  near  Wilmington. 

J3.  W  W  L.urd.  Jr  and  Winnl/red  M 
l-aid  iWi.  Treasurer  uf  Chrutlana.  ki.o*:. 
to   C\'pela:;J.    re.sidea   near   Wilmington. 

34  Marian  du  Punt  Scott  ^Di;  al.sler  of 
No   'lb.  supra. 

35.  Erneat  N  and  Irene  S.  du  Puut  U;iy 
(W).  formerly  employed  by  Du  Punt.  re.siUo 
near  WilmmjTl-'jn,  ki.own  to  Copeland. 

30    Bcrn.ird   Pi-y.  :.     <.lireetor  of   Du   Port 

37  WlUl.iin  y  a:ul  Alice  G  Potter  ( W  i ; 
director  of  Wilmington  and  Wtnterthur 

38.  William  O  aid  Nancy  R  Reyn..Ifls 
(Wi,  daughter  and  iii)U-lu-l.iW  of  11,  suier 
and  brotlicr-in-law  uf  3 

3'.)  Richard  E.  and  Fxllth  du  Pont  Rleg.l 
(\Vi;  known  to  Copeland,  resides  nv^xi  Wil- 
nilr.gt  on. 

40  Henry  B  Robertson  (Wi;  dlree'or  of 
L«ini;w  xxl.  known  t)  CVj;)«land;  rualdea  near 
Wilin.  r:gton 

41  Wilhtlmln.i  du  Pont  Ro«a  (W);  her 
hu^baiid  U  an  olli^er  and  director  of  Wil- 
mlnijlon  Triist.  known  to  CupeLand;  resides 
near  Wilmlnt;t<jn 

42  Philip  a  Rust  (W);  formerly  re"^lded 
In   W;:nii:ji;'.on     known   to  Copeland 

4.1  Hugh  R  Sharp  iW):  known  to  Ci  pe- 
l.and.  has  adjoiniug  offices,  haa  many  busi- 
ness deai.n  s  w.ih  C  pelund.  refiUea  In  Wil- 
mington. 

44  Mary  Chichester  du  Pont  Clurk  (W); 
mother  of  9 

4."^  Henry  H  and  Marlannn  du  Pont  SlUl- 
man  (Wi;  dlrect/>r  of  News  Journal  Cn  ; 
known  to  C<  pel  and;  resides  near  Wilmlng- 
t*'n. 

4a  Hci.ry  H  Sllllm.in.  Jr  (Wi;  son  of  No. 
4j  ii.n  wn  to  Copeland.  employee  of  Du 
Pont. 

Mr  rX)UGLAS.  Therefore,  is  it  tnie 
that  tlu-.s*"  people  can  be  presumed  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  community  Interest 
and  family  affection  which  Join.s  them 
together.'  I  [X5int  out  that,  of  course, 
there  i.s  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

Mr  GORE  Well,  through  corporate 
ties,  pt>rsonal  ties,  blood  ties,  nciglibor- 
line.ss.  community  interest,  and  financial 
affinity,  tl:e  Wilmington  branch  .'Jprm.s 
to  be  rather  clos*  ly  knit — financially,  at 
lea.-^t 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  And  the.se  65  cither 
live  m  Wilmmstnn  or  closely  adjacent 
to  Wilminrrton      Is  that  true? 

Mr  GORE.  Well.  It  is  described  as 
"the  Wilmmt^ton  branch." 

Mr.  DOUGl-^S.  Yes.  Neither  Uie 
Luui.-.'.  lUe  branch  nor  the  Florida  branch 
is  iiuludcd,  except  for  one  family. 
Tliernfore.  can  it  he  correctly  said  tliat 
tiie  Wilmintiton  branch  of  the  Du  Pont 
family  controls  Christiana,  and  Christi- 
ana ci-ntinl.s  Du  Pont,  and  Du  Pont  con- 
trols Genera!  Motor"! ;  and.  therefore,  the 
Wiimitu:toii  branch  of  the  Du  Pont  fam- 
ily controls  General  Motors? 
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Mr.  GORE.  I  think  that  is  indis- 
putable. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

If  the  63  million  shares  of  General 
Motors  which  the  Du  Pont  Co.  owns  are 
distributed.  Christiana  would  receive  29 
percent  of  tho.sc  shares,  would  it  not, 
since  it  owns  129  percent  of  Du  Pont? 

Mr    GORE.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGL.AS.  Therefore.  that 
amount',  to  18  3  million  shares.  Is  that 
coi  lect'.' 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Therefore,  the  shares 
which  tlie  65  members  of  the  Du  Pont 
family  own  amount  to  14.6  million.  This 
comes  to  5  3  percent  of  the  total  stock 
of  General  Motors.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CiORE.  That  is  according  to  my 
understandinp.  which  would  be  more 
than  five  limes  larger  than  any  other 
bloc  held. 

Mr.  DOUGL.\S.  Is  it  not  true  that,  in 
addition  to  Ihce  holdinf^s  of  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  in  General  Motors,  these  members 
of  the  Du  Pont  family  as  individuals  owti 
additional  General  Motors  stock? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  just  as  they  own 
additional  shares  in  other  corporations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  members  of  the  Du  Pent  family  own 
Du  Pont  stock  directly'.^ 

Mr.  GORE.     1  understand  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  that  this  comes 
to  approximately  3  4  percent  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock? 

Mr.  GORE.     Held  by  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  DOUGL.AS.  Yes.  That  3.4  per- 
cent of  the  General  Motors  stock  will  be 
received  by  tlie  members  of  the  family. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  tliink  that  the 
Du  Pont  family  members  and  their  fam- 
ily controlled  corixirations  and  trusts  as 
indivuiua's  own  14  percent  of  Du  Pont 
stock. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  must  be  added  to 
that  the  number  of  shares  owned 
directly  by  Christiana  itself,  which 
amounus  to  some  530,000  shares  of  Gen- 
eral Motors. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  Department  of  Justice  is  not 
seekinK  to  divest  individual  members  of 
the  Du  Pont  family  of  those  shares  of 
General  Motors  stock  which  they  will 
obtain  because  of  their  ownership  in  Du 
Pont.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  As  I  understand,  out  of 
the  lon.LT.  contentious  lititiation,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  acquiesced,  with  a 
Kreat  deal  of  reluctance,  to  the  retention 
by  the  Wilminf.;ton  branch  of  the  Du  Pont 
family,  several  members  of  which  were 
the  defendants  in  the  ori*?inal  complaint 
filed,  of  the  General  Motors  stock  they 
might  receive  as  a  result  of  Du  Pont 
stock  they  individually  own. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  that  if  a  pass- 
throuLih  of  Chri.stiana  holdin;;:s  in  Gen- 
eral Motors  to  its  stockholders  is  per- 
mitted, tlic  65  members  of  the  family 
will  have  not  only  that  5.3  percent,  but 
they  will  have  a  3.4  percent  which  they 
will  obtain  because  of  their  direct  stock 
ownership  in  Du  Pont.  So  their  Gen- 
eral Motors  holdings  will  be,  at  a  mini- 
mum, 8.7  percent.     Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  To  repeat,  if  the 
pass-throut'h  of  Gtneral  Motors  stock  by 


the  Christiana  Corp.  to  Christiana  stock- 
holders is  permitted,  we  have  established 
that  65  members  of  the  family  will  get 
5,3  percent  of  the  General  Motors  stock. 
And  in  addition  to  that,  because  of  their 
direct  ownership  in  Du  Pont,  they  will 
get  another  3.4  percent  of  the  General 
Motors  stock.  So  that,  according  to  the 
exhibit  submitted  by  the  Government, 
their  holdings  would  be  8.7  percent. 
That  fact  appears  in  Government's 
general  exhibit  No.  2. 

Mr.  GORE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EXDUGLAS.  In  studying  general 
exhibit  No.  2.  the  Department  of  Justice 
also  listed  the  holdings  of  corporations 
and  tru'  t  funds  controlled  by  this  family, 
which  would  amount  to  another  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent,  or  seven-tenths  of  1 
Itcrccnt,  not  included  in  the  preceding 
fiiTures.  So  that,  in  reality,  the  holdings 
would  be  approximately  9.4  percent. 
That  is  shown  in  general  exhibit  No.  2. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  I  have  seen  that  ex- 
hibit. The  Senator  has  read  and  stated 
it  correctly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  means  that,  even 
if  a  requirement  for  Christiana  to  divest 
by  sale  were  to  bs  carried  through,  and 
the  sales  took  place  to  persons  other 
than  the  Du  Pont  family — to  outsiders — 
this  branch  of  the  Du  Pont  family  would 
still  have  4.1  percent  of  the  General 
Motors  stock  either  directly  or  through 
corporations  which  they  control.  So 
they  are  not  being  stripped  and  sent  out 
into  the  world  naked,  so  to  speak.  They 
will  still  be  powerful  owners  of  General 
Motors,  owning  four  times  more  than  the 
next  largest  stockholder. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  if.  on  top  of  that,  a 
pass-through  of  General  Motors  stock 
through  Christiana  is  permitted,  it  would 
mean,  according  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert Kennedy,  that  the  Du  Pont  family 
could  still  effectively  control  General 
Motors  as  well  as  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  would  hold- 
own  or  control — at  a  minimum,  9.4  per- 
cent of  the  stock  of  General  Motors. 

Mr.  GORE.    Approximately. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  does  not  in- 
clude— and  I  think  this  is  an  imp>ortant 
point  for  the  Record — any  direct  hold- 
ings which  the  members  of  this  family 
may  have  in  General  Motors  itself.  Is 
that  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  No,  it  does  not  include  di- 
rectly owned  General  Motors  stock. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  do  not  know  what 
that  is,  but  it  is  at  least  possible  that, 
just  as  they  have  direct  holdings  in  Du 
Pont  and  Christiana,  they  may  have  di- 
rect holdings  in  General  Motors;  and  we 
know  that  Christiana  not  only  has  a 
large  block  of  stock  in  Du  Pont,  but 
over  500.000  shares  in  General  Motors 
directly. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  seek  to  pave  the  way  for  a  pass- 
through  of  Christiana,  with  only  a  nom- 
inal tax  to  Christiana,  of  General  Mo- 
tors stock  to  those  members  of  the  Du 
Pont  family  who  are  principal  holders  of 
Christiana  stock. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Semitor 
yield  further  for  some  correlative  ques- 
tions to  indicate  the  amount  of  money 
which  is  at  stake  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  GORE.    Yes. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  think,  has  quite  properly 
concentrated  his  attention  upon  the  an- 
titrust features  of  this  bill,  but  theic 
have  also  been  references  to  the  profits 
which  have  been  made  by  the  purcha.se 
of  General  Motors  stock  by  Du  Pont. 
While  this  is  not  immediately  an  issue,  it 
will  become  an  issue  when  the  tax  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  are  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

Is  it  not  true  that  Du  Pont  acquiied 
stock  of  General  Motors  in  1917  and 
1318.  and  possibly  the  early  montiis  of 
1919,  amounting  to  63  million  shares? 

Mr.  GORE.    Yes. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  And  is  not  the  testi- 
mony established  that  the  average  price 
of  acquisition  of  the  63  million  shares 
was  S2.09  a  share? 

Mr.  GORE.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  inform  us  what  was  the 
market  price  of  the  General  Motors 
shares  last  Friday,  or  yesterday? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  it  was  approxi- 
mately $55  yesterday. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  that  connection  the 
Senator  might  find  it  interesting  to  re- 
call that  when  we  were  debating  the  bill 
last  September  our  distinguished  friend 
and  able  colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  spoke  of  the  possible 
grave  consequences  to  the  stock  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  if  the  Senate  failed  to  pa.'is 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  was  the  price 
of  General  Motors  stock  at  that  time? 

Mr.  GORE.     Forty-five  dollars. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Now  it  is  $55? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  Let  me  point  out 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
was  not  the  only  prophet  of  doom. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Or  gloom. 

Mr.  GORE.  Our  distinguished  friend 
the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  had 
words  to  say. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GORE.  No,  it  was  not  the  senior 
Senator.  From  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  107,  part  16,  page  21370,  I 
quote  the  remarks  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  : 

I  concur  in  the  views  expressed  by  tlie 
Senator  from  Delaware  with  respect  to  the 
possible  sharp  impact  on  the  market  value 
of  the  stock  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  take  final  action  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Pel  haps  I  had  better  read  a  little 
further: 

In  the  space  of  3  or  4  months,  before  final 
action  can  be  had,  there  can  be  some  in- 
tensely     sharp      reaction      before      we      get 

through. 

Well,  we  have  had  some  sharp  reaction 
all  right,  but  in  the  other  direction. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  value  of  $10  per  share. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  If  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  I  win  nothing  else, 
if  the  Senate  should  pass  the  bill  and 
the  President  should  conclude  to  sign 
it — which  I  hope  he  would  not  do  should 
the  Senate  make  such  an  error  as  to  pass 
the  bill — the  Government  today  would 
collect  in  excess  of  $100  million  in  taxes 
more  than  it  would  have  collected  from 
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a  divestiture  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 
based  on  last  September's  market  value 
of  General  Motors  stock. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  It  not  true,  since 
there  are  274  million  shares  of  General 
Motors  common  stock  and  the  stock 
value  has  gone  up  $10  a  share,  that  we 
have  increased  the  capital  values  held  by 
the  stockholders  of  General  Motors  by 
$2,740  million,  approximately  $2^^  bil- 
lion? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  heaps  gar- 
lands upon  my  head. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  have 
some  of  them  for  myself. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  t!-.o 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  May  I  a.sk  whether  the 
distinguished  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  are  claiming  credit  for  .some 
of  the  inflationary  result.s  of  this  ad- 
ministration? 

Mr.  GORE  I  was  not  claiming  credit 
for  inflationary  results.  I  was  a.ssertins 
that  if  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  others  with  me  who  have  been  mak- 
ing this  fight  should  win  nothing  more, 
additional  taxes  due  to  the  appreciation 
in  stock  values  will  at  least  pay  our 
salaries  for  a  few  years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator believe  that  General  Motors,  in 
gratitude  for  the  increase  in  value  cf  its 
stock,  which  we  have  helped  to  brint: 
about,  should  make  contribul.ons  to 
charities  in  Tennessee  and  Illinois  and 
dedicate  tlieir  contributions  to  these 
chanties  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tenne.s.see  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinoi'''  Would  that  not  be  a  touching 
exhibition  of  gratitude"' 

Mr  GORE  I  should  be  satisfied  to 
settle  for  no  contributions  in  Tennessee, 
because  I  fear  some  mi^iht  be  dedicated 
against  me 

Mr  DOUGLAS  To  continue  this 
thoutrht.  since  Du  Pont  owns  63  million 
.shares  of  -tock.  which  have  increased 
in  value  Sin  per  share,  we  have  hf^lped 
the  Du  Pont  corporation  by  $630  million, 
is  that  not  true' 

Mr  GOPE  I  am  not  ^ure  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  havini:  h.flped  them  At 
least  we  saved  the  bill  from  pa.ssing  last 
September 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Since  the  6->  mem- 
bers of  the  Du  Pont  family  own  8  7  per- 
cent of  the  General  Motors  stock,  or 
about  24  million  shares,  they  are  $240 
million  richer  now  than  they  were  la.-.t 
fall 

Mr  GORE  Well,  that  is  perhaps  not 
all  the  sto!  y  i  am  not  ^uic  they  have 
counted  it 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  If  we  may  go  to  the 
tiains  which  have  been  made  Di  Pont 
bouaht  General  Motors  stock  with  the 
profits  which  it  had  accumulated  by 
sel'.inir  munitions  first  to  the  allied  :,'ov- 
ernment-;  and  then  to  our  Government 
dunr.i,'  the  First  World  War  That  issue 
has  been  threshed  out  for  years,  and  I 
am  not  aoin,'  to  comment  further  on  it. 
It  IS  a  fact  that  the  prof.'s  made  from 
the  sale  of  munitions  furnished  Du  F'onr 
with  the  money  with  vhich  it  bought 
General  Motors  and  many  other  cor- 
porations   which    it    acquired    in    1918 


,  billion  accretion  in  value 
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1920,  and  so  on  At  that  time  Du  Pont 
bought  General  Motors  stock  for  $2  09 
a  share,  or  a  total  purchase  price  for 
63  million  shares  of  approximately  $130 
million.  Now  the  stock  ls  worth  $55  a 
share  The  profit  per  share,  if  the  stock 
were  sold  now,  would  be  approximately 
$53  a  .share,  or  a  total  of  $3,339  million 
Tliat  is  a  $3' 
on  the  General  Motors 
Du  Pont. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  an  interesting 
statement. 

Tiie  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Iowa  I  Mr  Miller!  made  some 
very  pertinent  and  challenging  state- 
ments in  the  Senate  yesterday  about 
the  propriety  of  being  consistent  m  the 
application  of  tax  rdu-f  or  th.e  iinpo.:.i- 
tion  of  tax  burdens. 

This  IS  a  corp<jration  which  has  ap- 
preciation profits,  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out.  of  more  tlian  $3  billion,  yet 
under  the  bill  the  Du  Pont  corporation, 
if  the  court  followed  the  outlines  of  the 
bill,  would  be  allowed  to  distribute  this 
stock  without  payment  of  any  tax  on  its 
profit  of  more  tlian  $3  billion. 

I  wonder  how  that  would  sound  to  a 
corr.husker"  m  Iowa,  who  pays  his 
taxes  on  the  .small  amount  of  profits 
he  makes  from  the  operation  of  his 
farm.  How  will  that  sound  to  the  small 
businessman  who  is  going  to  make  his 
tax  payment  in  a  few  weeks?  How  will 
that  .sound  to  the  worker  who.  at  the 
end  of  every  week,  has  his  paycheck 
dimini.shed  to  pay  his  share  of  the  taxes 
to  the  US.  Government' 

How  are  we  to  explain  this  action  for 
the  Du  Pont  corporation,  which  acquired 
the  stock  with  a  workin.,'  arrangement 
under  which  it  would  control  Gener  tl 
Motor.-,  with  an  understanding  that  it 
would  make  a  120-percent  profit,  an  ac- 
quisition which  has  now  been  held  to 
violate  the  antitrust  laws,  to  have  re- 
sulted in  .segregated  markets,  and 
.■^tlfled  competition''  Thus,  it  has  ille- 
gally--not  legally,  but  illegally  -realized 
appreciated  values  m  excess  of  S3  bil- 
lion 

But  instt-ad  of  taxing  Du  Pont,  as  we 
tax  the  worker  every  PYiday  afterncMjn. 
instead  of  requiring  Du  Pont  to  pay  a 
tax  such  as  every  small  busine.ssman 
who  has  any  profits  at  all  must  pay,  we 
are  asked  to  pa.-s  a  bill  providing  for  a 
complete  pa.ss- through,  if  the  court  fol- 
lows the  lines  of  the  bill 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President  uill  the 
Senator  yit-ld  ' 

Mr  GORE  Permit  me  to  make  one 
furtht-r  statement  and  then  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yif-ld  Ia^I  me  remind  Sena- 
tors that  despite  all  the  propaganda 
about  how  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of 
small  stockholders — widows  and  iheir 
rnites  are  going  to  be  h*  Iped  l)y  the  bill, 
not  one  stockholder  of  Du  Pont  stock 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  would  be 
helped  one  iota  by  the  bill  unless  the 
court  .should  render  a  decision  prescrib- 
ing the  manner  and  the  time  of  divesti- 
ture strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  bill 

Yet  it  is  .said  that  the  bill  is  not  in- 
tended to  influence  the  court  That  re- 
minds me  of  a  man  taking   a   running 


leap  off  a  bluff  and  yelling  back  over  his 
shoulder.  'I  didnt  inU>nd  to  do  it." 

I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  from  Tennessee  knows  from  my 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware 1  Mr.  Williams!  yesterday  that  I 
have  no  particular  misgivings  with  re- 
spect to  .section  1  of  the  bill.  My  con- 
cern relates  primarily  to  sections  2  and 
3  of  the  bill. 

I  sliould  like  to  refresh  the  recollection 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  on  one 
ix)int  that  affects  some  cornhuskers.  at 
least,  m  .«^outh  Dakota.  Several  years 
ago  there  were  extensive  land  condem- 
nation proceedings  in  connection  with 
some  of  our  river  development  programs. 
ConL;ress  saw  fit  to  grant  rehef  to  those 
whose  land  was  taken  because  in  those 
situations  there  were  farmers  with  acrc- 
a'.^f  which  had  cost  a  very  small  amount 
of  money,  but  which  down  through  the 
years  had  increased  in  value,  so  that 
when  the  Government  condemned  the 
land — an  action  over  which  they  had  no 
control  whatsoever — the  owners  literally 
were  forced  to  receive  a  profit.  So  Con- 
gress decided  that  relief  would  be  granted 
by  permitting  this  profit  to  go  untaxed 
if  the  farmer  would  reinvest  the  entire 
amount  of  the  proceeds,  including  the 
profit,  in  other  land  u.sed  in  agriculture. 

Mr  GORE  We  permit  the  same  ac- 
tion now  in  causes  involving  condemnation 
of  a  farm  or  home.  If  the  owner  rein- 
ve.>t.-  in  similar  property  he  is  eligible  for 
special  tax  treatment. 

Mr  MILLER  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  p<nnt  I  wish  to  make  Is  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  cornhuskers  in  Iowa  or 
South  Dakota  would  be  particularly  ex- 
ercused  if  an  analogous  type  of  relief 
were  granted  to  innocent  stockholders 
who  have  a  profit  forced  upon  them  as  a 
result  of  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  which  they  have  no  control,  in 
an  innocent  type  o'  situation.  It  Is  for 
that  reason  that  section  1  of  the  bill 
does  not  give  me  any  particular  concern. 

Mr  GORE.  I  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  that  his  statement  does 
not  deal  with  an  analogous  situation.  He 
ha.s  leaped  over  one  taxpayer.  He  has 
leaped  over — and  in  his  analogy  he  has 
pa.->.sed  through— the  Du  Pont  Co.  The 
Du  Pont  Co  is  not  innocent.  The  Du 
Pont  Co  has  been  held  in  violation  of  the 
.Antitrust  Act  It  is  in  consequence  of 
this  violation  that  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
has  been  ordered  to  divest.  So  the  Du 
Pont  Co  is  not  analogous  to  the  Iowa 
cornhusker  whose  farm  has  been  con- 
demned for  a  rifht-of-way. 

Mr  MILLER  I  did  not  mean  to  im- 
ply that  I  thought  the  Du  Pont  Co.  was 
analogous  I  think  the  Du  Pont  stock- 
holders, the  ones  upon  whom  the  profit 
in  the  form  of  General  Motors  divested 
stock  will  be  forced,  are  analogous  to  the 
farmer  That  is  my  point:  and  I  think 
they  are  analogoas.  For  that  reason  I 
believe  I  can  in  clear  conscience  support 
section  1  of  the  bill.  But  the  point  I 
wish  to  make  is  that  section  2  of  the  bill, 
which  relates  to  the  Christiana  Corp.. 
and  propo."H?s  to  take  an  entirely  different 
approach  with  respect  to  an  identical 
transaction,  gives  me  concern. 
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I  was  very  much  interested  in  some  of 
the  points  brought  out  In  the  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr,  Douglas].  However,  it  seems 
to  me  that,  granting  all  the  facts  that 
were  explained  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  will  still  be  up  to  a  Federal  Court 
judge  In  Chicago  to  make  a  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  antitrust  laws  will 
be  violated  if  there  is  a  pass-through  to 
Christiana  stockholders.  If  the  Federal 
judge  in  Chicago  decides  that  the  Fed- 
eral antitru.st  laws  would  not  be  vio- 
lated a  pa.ss-throueh  might  well  be  indi- 
cated. But  if  the  Federal  judge  decides 
that  antitrust  laws  would  be  violated — 
and  I  am  certain  that  that  is  the  point 
Senators  were  attempting  to  bring  out  so 
far  as  their  opinion  was  concerned — the 
Federal  judge  would  order  a  sale  of  that 
st-ock.  As  was  brought  out  yesterday,  if 
the  Federal  judge  should  decide  that 
there  sliall  be  a  sale  by  Christiana  in  the 
open  market  of  the  General  Motors  stock, 
the  tax  results  would  be  about  the  same 
as  if  we  provided  in  the  bill  that  there 
should  be  identical  treatment  to  that 
accorded  individual  stockholders. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  realize  that  that  infor- 
mation was  given  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  in  the  debate 
yesterday,  but  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
it  was  incorrect  information. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  appreciate  it 
very  much  if  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see would  clarify  the  information  I  re- 
ceived yesterday  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so 
in  due  time,  when  I  reach  that  portion 
of  my  speech  which  deals  with  the  tax 
questions.  What  I  am  trying  to  focus 
upon  now  is  the  antimonopoly  issue, 
which  I  think  is  r>aramount  in  the  bill. 
I  heard  the  excellent  discussion  pre- 
sented by  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  yesterday,  and  I  found 
considerable  .sympathy  with  his  point  of 
view.  It  .seemed  to  me  that  the  logic  of 
his  statements  was  difficult  to  refute, 
and  I  reuretted  that  he  was  given  infor- 
mation which  I  do  not  think  was  correct. 
But  today  I  am  trying  to  concentrate 
UFX)n  what  seems  to  me,  by  all  odds,  the 
most  important  question.  The  Senator 
was  not  pre.senl  when  I  began  my  re- 
marks. When  I  began.  I  said  that  in 
my  opinion  the  big  issue  was  not  the 
question  of  how  much  in  taxes  would  be 
paid  or  which  particular  taxpayers  would 
pay  them,  bu:  rather  whether  Du  Font's 
monopoly  control  of  General  Motors  and 
the  monopoly  of  the  General  Motors 
market  for  j^ainUs  and  fabrics,  which 
the  Supreme  Court  held  was  in  violation 
of  the  antitrust  laws,  would  be  broken 
or  would  be  continued.  I  am  happy  that 
the  Senator  it.  present  so  that  I  can  make 
lliat  point  again.  I  realize  that  he  is 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  free 
enterprise.  He  is  interested  in  the  sur- 
vival of  small  business.  I  welcome  his 
prrst-nce. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennes.sce  is  making  a 
point  with  regard  to  the  antitrust  situ- 
ation. The  point  I  wish  to  make — or  at 
least  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Tennes.sce  if  he  would  care  to  com- 
ment on  it — is  that  regardless  of  what 


kind  of  case  is  made  in  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  antitrust  situation,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  make  a  bit  of  difference 
to  a  Federal  judge  sitting  as  a  true  Fed- 
eral judge  in  Chicago.  He  will  make  up 
his  mind  what  he — and  not  the  U£. 
Senate — thinks  should  be  done  about 
the  antitrust  situation  before  him  in 
the  case  of  Christiana. 

If  that  is  so,  it  seems  to  me  we  might 
delete  from  the  bill  any  reference  to  any 
section  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or 
to  any  change  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
laws,  that  might  affect  Christiana.  If  we 
did  that,  the  individual  shareholders 
would  be  protected.  There  could  not  be 
any  possible  suggestion  that  any  legis- 
lation was  passed  in  Congress  which 
might  somehow  or  other  affect  the  Fed- 
eral judge's  decision  in  Chicago. 

If  the  Federal  judge  decides  that  there 
should  be  a  divestiture  in  the  form,  of 
pass-through  to  the  shareholders  of 
the  Christiana  of  General  Motors  stock, 
it  will  be  because,  no  matter  what  case 
my  colleagues  from  Termessee  and  Illi- 
nois make  on  the  antitrust  situation,  the 
Federal  judge  has  decided  that  it  can  be 
done  without  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Federal 
judge  decides  that  there  should  be  a 
divestiture  by  sale,  it  would  be  my 
thought,  on  the  basis  of  my  understand- 
inc;  yesterday,  that  the  tax  consequences 
which  would  follow  under  present  law 
would  be  practically  identical  to  what 
they  would  be  if  the  bill  itself  were 
amended  to  provide  for  consistent  treat- 
ment as  between  individual  shareholders 
and  Christiana. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  to  begin 
with,  the  lawyers  for  the  Du  Pont  Co., 
the  lawyers  for  the  Christiana  Corp., 
and  the  oflBcials  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  do 
not  agree  with  those  who  say  that  this 
bill,  should  it  become  law,  will  not  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  decision  of  the  judge. 
Indeed,  the  pending  bill,  in  my  opinion, 
is  designed  specifically  for  that  purpose. 
Propaganda  has  been  put  out  as  to  how 
this  bill  would  benefit  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  stockholders.  That  is  not 
true.  However,  propaganda  to  that  ef- 
fect has  been  wildely  broadcast.  It  is 
stated  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
stockholders  would  benefit  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  and  that  the  passage  of 
the  bill  is  in  their  interests.  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  stock- 
holders in  Tennessee,  many  of  them 
small  stockholders,  who  think  their  in- 
terest is  involved  in  this  bill. 

The  bill  is  drawn  so  that  unless  the 
judge  follows  the  directions,  the  road 
markers,  the  methods  of  divestiture  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  no  benefits  of  the  bill 
will  be  available  to  any  stockholders 
anywhere. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  reasonable  men 
can  conclude  that  this  bill  is  not  de- 
signed to  influence  the  decision  of  the 
court.  Indeed,  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Treasury,  in  testifying  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  on  the  bill,  used 
the  word  "admonition."  Let  me  read 
from  his  statement.  This  statement  is 
by  Mr.  Knight,  General  Counsel  of  the 
Treasury. 


Mr.  MILLER.  From  what  page  is  the 
Senator  reading? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  reading  from  page 
28  of  the  Finance  Committee's  hearings: 

Tlie  sum  would  be  payable  over  a  shorter 
period  of  time  IX  the  court  adheres  to  the 
admonition  contained  in  section  1  of  the 
bill  with  regard  to  limiting  the  period  of 
divestiture. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  may  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  on  thkt  point,  I 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  mere 
opinion  expressed  by  some  administra- 
tive ofiBcial,  that  a  statement  in  a  pro- 
posed bill  or  even  in  a  bill  that  has  been 
passed  is  an  admonition,  would  have  any 
possible  bearing  on  the  independent 
thinking  of  a  Federal  judge. 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  read  what  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  has  said  in  a 
document  sent  to  all  the  newspaper  edi- 
tors of  the  country  only  last  week. 

It  Is  obvious  that  prompt  action  by  the 
Senate  on  H.R.  8847  would  be  of  material 
assistance  to  the  court  In  the  efficient  draw- 
ing of  a  final  decree. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  may  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  would  also  be  of  the  opinion 
that  a  guess  on  the  part  of  an  ofBcial  of  a 
corporation  as  to  what  the  court  would 
be  guided  by  is  not  more  than  a  guess. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  ac- 
cording to  press  dispatches,  that  the  at- 
torneys for  the  Du  Pont  Co.  appearing 
before  Judge  LeBuy  yesterday  said  that 
they  thought  his  decision  should  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  bill  is  passed,  be- 
cause the  bill  would  be  valuable  in  en- 
abling him  to  make  his  decision?  That 
is.  according  to  the  press  dispatches,  the 
oSicial  position  of  Du  Pont  in  the  Fed- 
eral Coiu-t. 

Here  we  have  statements  by  the  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  and  by  the 
legal  representatives  of  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
to  the  effect  that  the  action  of  Congress 
should  affect  the  decision  of  the  court, 
and  that  this  is  one  reason  why  they 
want  this  action  by  Congress  before 
Judge  LeBuy  hands  down  his  opinion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  add  to  that  a 
statement  by  the  attorneys  for  Chris- 
tiana: 

The  company  wants  to  move  any  such 
shares  to  its  stockholders  obvlotisiy  under 
the  new  tax  law  which  gives  capital  gains 
treatment. 

The  lawyers  for  Christiana,  though  a 
bit  prematurely,  are  referring  to  the 
pending  bill  as  the  "new  tax  law." 

The  case  is  conclusive.  I  submit  that 
the  officials  of  Du  Pont  think  this  bill  will 
help  the  judge. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  what  his  think- 
ing is  regarding  the  suggestion  I  made  a 
few  moments  ago,  about  the  possibility 
of  deleting  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  relate  to  the  Christiana  Corp.. 
leaving  intact  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  provide  equitable  relief  to  indi- 
vidual shareholders. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
merit  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  I  say  this  to  him  in  all 
frankness  and  candor.  I  thought  so 
when  he  made  the  suggestion  yester- 
day.   I  listened  to  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
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attention.  It  was  stated  in  Chicago  yes- 
terday that  the  only  remaining  issue  be- 
fore the  court  was  not  whether  Du  Pont 
should  dive-t— that  has  Leen  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court — but  the  question  be- 
fore the  Chica^n  court  concerned  divest- 
it'jre  by  Christiana — should  it  divest,  and 
if  so  how. 

Tiie  Senator  has  made  a  very  valuable 
sui^?estion.  If  we  eliminate  any  re:er- 
ence  to  Cliri.stiana,  any  provision  relat- 
ing to  Christiana,  any  provision  by  which 
divestiture  could  be  made  by  Christiana 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill— in  of  er 
words,  if  wo  eliminate  all  reference— I 
believe  that  is  what  the  Senator  s  w  rd 
was — to  Christiiina.  I  believe  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  merit  to  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  However.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee that  the  value  of  my  suggestu  n 
might  be  diminished  if.  as  he  suggests. 
the  information  given  to  me  yesterday 
was  inaccurate.  I  must  say  that  I  am  still 
persuaded  that  if  we  change  the  bill  lo 
provide  that  Christiana  would  be  con- 
trolled in  the  same  manner  as  md.vidi.al 
shareholders,  that  the  transaction  of  di- 
vestiture would  be  the  same  to  the  intu- 
vidual  shareholder  as  it  is  to  Christiana, 
that  It  would  not  be  a  return  of  capital 
as  to  the  individual  shareholders,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  an  intercorporate  dividend 
as  to  Christiana  on  the  other,  the  tax 
consequences  which  would  flow  from  that 
change  would  be  about  the  same,  and  t:;e 
Treasury  would  be  protected  in  the  same 
fashion  as  it  would  be  as  if  nothing  were 
said  and  the  court  ordered  the  divesti- 
ture by  sale. 

Mr.  GOHE  As  much  merrt  as  I  think 
lies  in  the  Senator's  suggestion.  I  think 
the  preferable  and  more  advisable  ac- 
tion on  tlie  part  of  the  Senate  would 
be  to  await  the  ruling  of  the  court 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  far  ai  Chri.-tiana 
IS  concerned. 

Mr.  GORE.'  So  far  as  any  issue  is 
concerned.  The  judge  has  asked  for 
the  filing  of  final  briefs  next  Monday. 
What  IS  the  hurry?  Why  must  we 
hurry  in  ihe  very  first  week  of  the  ses- 
sion, to  pass  a  bill,  to  try  to  preempt 
the  issue  and  provide,  in  the  words  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr 
Williams!,  an  equitable  solution"  to  a 
case  which  has  been  fought  in  the  courts 
for  13  year.>'^  It  is  still  in  the  courts 
Why  not  let  the  courts  settle  it?  Then 
we  can  act  in  the  light  of  the  court's 
judgment.  But  we  are  asked  to  pa.ss  a 
bill  to  providf^  relief  from  a  court  de- 
cision before  the  court  has  rendered  that 
decision  How  anomalous  can  a  situa- 
tion be''  How  impetuous,  how  injudi- 
cious can  the  Senate  become''  What 
pressures  impel  us  to  such  inadvisable 
lengths^ 

Mr  MILLER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  GORE     I  yield 

Mr  MILLER.  The  Senator  knows 
that  he  and  I  have  similar  mi.sgivings 
about  certain  .sections  of  the  bill.  How- 
ever. I  suggest  that  I  could  in  very  clear 
conscience  vote  for  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  bill  right  now.  regardless  of  what 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  just 
said,  becau.se  so  far  as  the  Du  Pont 
shareholders  were  concerned,  the  Court 


made  its  decision  last  year,  and  it  was 
that  there  shall  be  divestiture. 

Mr  GORE.    By  Du  Pont? 

Mr.  MILLER  By  Du  Pont.  To  me, 
that  IS  the  heart  of  the  problem  which 
the  bill  should  reach. 

Mr  GORE.  The  case  was  remanded 
to  the  trial  jud;:re  with  instructions  to 
him  to  write  an  order  for  divestiture 
which  wou'd  iirovide  effective  relief. 
What  is  the  eflective  re'.ief  which  tlie 
Gavcrn.'ncnt  seeks  and  has  .soU"ht  sin  -e 
1040''  It  is  relief  from  tiie  monopolistic 
control  of  General  Motors  by  Du  Pont. 
The  Government  contends,  and  the  At- 
torney General  says  in  his  letter  dated 
January  13.  19G2,  to  me.  which  was 
read  to  the  Senate  yes'.erday.  that  if 
the  General  Motors  stock  is  permitttd 
to  pass  through  the  Christiana  Corp 
into  the  hands  of  the  few  members  of 
the  Wilmin':rlon  branch  of  the  Du  Pont 
family — well,  let  me  refer  to  the  letter. 
I  read  as  follows; 

In  fact,  In  the  proceedings  pending  In 
the  district  court  In  Illinois,  the  0')vern- 
nient  has  urged  the  c<j':rt  to  decree  thil 
Chri?5tlan?i  Seciirltles  Corp  and  its  st<x-k- 
h  ild'TS  be  birred  from  recelvlnt;  Oener.il 
M  'tors  stock  t.j  be  distributed  by  Du  F'Hit 
It  IS  proposed  that  this  be  accomplished  by 
requirmg  either  that  Du  Pont  distribute 
ctsh  iv.stead  of  stoclc  to  Christiana  or  that 
Christiana  be  required  to  sell  any  General 
Motors  stock  which  Is  distributed  to  Chrls- 
tlina  by  Du  Pont.  The  Government  has 
ur::pd  the  court  not  to  authorize  a  so-c.illed 
p.i.->s-t :.r'  iitrh  of  General  M-  tors  stock 
th.'wu.?h  Christiana  to  Its  stockholders  be- 
c  use  a  pass-throUi^h  woud  p»rmlt  a  l.ir»;>' 
percenta(?<»  of  General  Motors  stock  to  be 
lodged  In  Du  Pont  f.\mlly  hands  This  would 
mean  th.it  the  Du  Pont  family  could  still 
elTof-tlvely  control  General  Motors  as  well 
as  Du  Pont 

It  is  relief  frorii  this  monopoli.'^tic  con- 
dition for  which  the  Government  has 
pleaded  in  the  courts  for  13  years,  the 
Government  finally  having  won  two  de- 
cisions before  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
last  one  of  which  held  unmi.^takably  that 
relief  should  be  granted.  The  court  then 
remanded  the  case  to  the  trial  judge,  as 
I  have  said,  to  write  an  order  for  effec- 
tive relief. 

Tlie  lawyers  for  Du  Pont  have  stated 
to  the  court  in  Chicago,  according  to 
statements  read  yesterday  that  the  only 
remaining  i.-<sue  was  with  re.spect  to  th*' 
treatment  of  Christiana  What  is  that 
issue''  The  issue  is  whether  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  will  be  allowed  to  distribute  General 
Motors  stock  to  Clui^^tiana.  if  so. 
whether  Christiana  will  be  permitted  to 
retain  it  or  be  required  to  divest  itself 
of  It:  and  if  divestiture  bv  Chn.-.tiana  is 
ordered,  whether  it  shall  be  by  sale  or 
distribution  to  its  stockholders. 

The  Government  maintains  m  the 
brief  I  have  cited  at  length  here  today 
that  the  Du  Pont  family  controls  Chris- 
tiana; that  Christiana  controls  Du  Pont; 
that  Du  Pont  controls  General  Motors 
I  have  read  from  the  report  of  the  P'ed- 
eral  Trade  Commission  entitled  "The  Du 
Pont  Complex.  "  which  shows  that  this 
complex  controls  the  tufs  that  k'o  on 
General  Motors  automobiles;  that  the 
complex  controls  the  manufacturers  of 
the  glass  that  is  used  in  the  windows 
and  windshields  and  the  manufacturers 


of  the  paint  and  fabrics:  that  it  controls 
everything,  in  fact,  but  the  horn.  It  is 
relief  from  this  monopolistic  condition 
which  has  been  Illegally  brought  about 
as  to  which  the  Government  seeks  a  de- 
ci.sion  and  has  been  seeking  one  for  13 
years  Now  that  the  case  Is  in  the  final 
stage  of  litigation  Du  Pont,  having  lost 
in  the  courts,  runs  to  Congress  and  asks 
us  to  rave  a  superhi^;hway  for  a  pass- 
through  which  the  Attorney  General 
says  would  vest  monopoly  control  right 
back  in  the  nexus  of  the  ownership,  the 
Du  Pont  family,  which  now  exercises 
that  control 

This  IS  an  intolerable  situation  in 
uhich  we  are  placed.  I  think  it  would 
l>e  utterly  unwise  and  unthinkable  for 
the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill  under  these 
circumstances. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr  MILLER  I  cannot  see  what  pos- 
sible difference  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  individual  share- 
holders  could  make  in  the  decision  of  a 
F\xlfral  judge  as  to  whether  an  antitrust 
situation  would  continue  if  there  was 
cinestifiire  to  the  stockholders  rather 
than  divestiture  by  sale.  For  that  rea- 
son I  am  not  persuaded  that  the  passage 
of  this  portion  of  the  bill  would  have  any 
bearing  whatsoever  upon  the  Independ- 
ent thinking  of  the  Federal  judge  in 
Chicago  However.  I  must  say  that  I 
wonder  about  the  passage  of  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  Christiana,  because  as 
to  Christiana  Corp..  unlike  Du  Pont 
Co  .  a  decision  has  not  yet  been  made 
whether  there  should  be  divestiture.  To 
me.  that  is  the  essential  difTerence  be- 
tween th^  two  situations. 

Mr  GORE.  That  is  primarily  the 
question  on  which.  In  my  opinion,  the  bill 
seeks  to  influence  the  judge.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  would  offer,  or  would  sup- 
port, an  amendment  to  strike  that  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  which  applies  to 
Christiana'' 

Mr  MILLER  I  would  be  plea.sed  to 
work  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
on  that. 

Mr.  CARROLL  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr  GORE      I  yield. 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  say  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Tenne.ssee  and  the  able  Sena- 
Ujr  from  Iowa  that  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  points  argued  in  the  recent 
brief.  Counsel  argues  that  the  decree  of 
divestiture  should  not  extend  to  Christi- 
ana I  have  heard  the  di.scussion  be- 
tween the  two  able  Senators.  If  I  cor- 
rectly understoo<l  what  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  IMr  Willi.amsI  said  Lbout 
equity,  it  is  this  very  point  that  is  being 
rai.-ed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  namely,  that  using  the  old,  estab- 
lished principles  of  equity,  and  citina 
numerous  cases,  the  court,  having  once 
acquired  jurisdiction,  may  reach  beneath 
the  parent  corporation,  in  order  properly 
to  efftx-tuate  its  decree.  This  is  the 
argument  today  of  the  Government  of 
the  t'nited  States,  and  it  is  the  argu- 
ment u.sed  in  the  recent  brief. 

What  situation  now  confronts  us? 
While   thi.>   important  legal  question   is 
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pending  in  court,  based  upon  what  we 
lawyers  call  equity;  an  attempt  is  made 
lo  come  in  through  the  back  door — into 
this  Chamber,  to  ask  us  to  apply  the 
principles  of  equity,  before  the  court  it- 
self makes  its  decision,  under  its  respon- 
sibility. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  some  months  ago; 
namely,  that  this  proposed  legislation  is 
entirely  premature.  It  is  an  invasion  of 
the  separation  of  powers.  This  respon- 
silMlity  belongs  to  the  court,  not  to  us. 

I  have  (x>en  reading  the  brief  filed  re- 
cf  ntly  by  the  Government,  since  our  last 
debate,  and  I  have  been  much  impressed. 
I  try  to  consider  this  matter  as  objec- 
tively as  po.ssible.  The  Senator  from 
lennes.see  IMr  Gore  1  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Douglas]  may  remem- 
ber that  I  did  not  go  into  the  technical 
side  of  this  tax  question.  I  looked — as  a 
lawyer — at  a  case  which  had  not  yet  been 
concluded.  To  me,  it  is  extremely  sig- 
nificant that  defendants — after  having 
been  knocked  down  twice,  in  a  sense,  by 
the  decision — are  appealing  to  the  court 
not  to  pass  judgment  on  this  case  now, 
but  to  wait  until  the  Congress  £icts.  I 
say  such  a  course  is  highly  irresponsible. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  it  is  said 
that  this  proposed  legislation  is  not  in- 
tended to  influence  the  court's  decision. 
Perhaps  its  purpose  is  not  to  influence 
the  court's  decision,  but  this  legislation 
would  take  away  the  court's  responsi- 
bility and  authority.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  court  seems  to  be  willing  to 
yield  on  this  matter. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  this  is  the  principal  point,  which 
has  been  made  over  and  over  and  over 
again.  It  should  be  made  crystal  clear, 
.so  that  every  Senator  will  be  able  to 
understand  what  the  real  issue  is. 

Certainly  such  action  as  is  contem- 
plated is  not  our  function.  Instead,  it 
is  the  function  of  the  court.  When  the 
court  makes  its  decision,  then  we  can  act, 
if  we  then  wish  to  apply  what  we  may 
call   legislative  principles  of   equity. 

However.  I  am  frank  to  say — and  I 
may  speak  later  about  this  matter — that 
I  have  a  stispicion  as  to  what  the  court 
will  do  in  this  case.  If  my  suspicion  is 
well  founded,  and  as  I  read  the  briefs  and 
the  record  in  this  case.  I  believe  the  case 
will  be  taken  again  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  do  not  think  the  Supreme  Court  will 
permit  a  lower  court,  in  passing  judg- 
ment in  this  case,  to  permit  a  pass- 
through  by  the  Christiana  Corp. 

Having  that  situation  in  mind,  it  ap- 
pears that  enactment  of  this  proposed 
leuislation  is  sought,  in  an  attempt  to 
forestall  the  action  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment m  this  case.  As  has  been  bril- 
liantly .stated  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, after  13  years  this  case  now  could 
be  lost   by  legislative  interference. 

I  hope  that  following  more  debate  on 
this  point,  and  as  greater  understanding 
of  this  matter  comes  to  this  body,  the 
Senate  will  not  lend  itself  to  such  inter- 
ference and  such  premature  action. 

As  I  have  said.  I  have  not  completed 
my  study  of  this  matter.  I  understand 
we  shall  have  a  day  or  two  of  additional 
debate.  In  the  interval  I  shall  reread 
the  briefs. 


I  imderstand  that  the  position  of  the 
Government  is  that  the  Federal  courts 
have  acquired  jurisdiction;  and  that 
even  though  the  Christiana  Corp.  may 
not  have  had  a  specific  order  issued 
against  it,  yet,  being  the  child  of  the 
parent,  under  the  rules  of  equity — the 
court's  decree  can  be  broad  enough  to 
effectuate  the  full  relief  sought  by  the 
Government  in  this  suit.  This  is  the 
basic  principle  involved,  which  is  now 
before  the  court. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield,  so  that  I 
may  ask  one  or  two  questions  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair ».  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado several  questions.  First,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  concerned  about  his  state- 
ment that  he  thinks  the  entire  bill  is 
premature.  Frankly,  I  must  take  excep- 
tion to  that  statement.  I  do  not  think 
the  part  of  the  bill  which  relates  to  the 
individual  stockholders  is  premature. 

Will  not  the  Senator  concede  that  as 
to  the  Christiana  Corp.  situation, 
a  divestiture  to  the  stockholders  will 
either  result  in  continuation  of  an  anti- 
trust situation  or  it  will  not — either  one 
or  the  other.  In  other  words,  the  mat- 
ter is  either  black  or  it  is  white;  and  it 
is  for  the  Federal  judge  to  make  that 
decision. 

I  must  say  that  I  cannot  see  any  possi- 
ble relevance  regarding  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  the  individual  shareholders  that 
can  be  born  of  the  court's  decision,  be- 
cause the  tax  treatment  of  the  indi- 
vidual shareholders  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
whether  an  antitrust  situation  exists. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  he  should 
not  have  any  particular  reservations 
about  the  sections  of  the  bill  which  re- 
late to  the  individual  shareholders. 

But  I  can  understand  how,  in  the  case 
of  the  Christiana  Corp.,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  should  be  divesti- 
ture might  be  clouded  a  little  by  the  tax 
treatment  going  to  Christiana  Corp. 
That  is  why  I  say  I  wonder  about  that 
p>ortion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  In  response  to  the 
question  of  the  able  Senator  from  Iowa, 
let  me  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
passed  on  this  question.  Despite  the  fact 
that  economic  hardship  may  be  involved 
in  its  decree  or  its  judgment,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  directed  the  lower 
court  to  fashion  an  order  giving  equita- 
ble relief:  and  a  time  limit  has  been  set. 
The  judge  can  take  2  or  3  or  4 
months,  for  instance,  if  he  wishes;  but, 
as  I  understand,  once  he  makes  his  final 
decision,  it  will  become  operative  within 
90  days.  My  point  is  that  once  he  makes 
his  decision — and  it  is  about  time  that 
he  makes  it — then  if  equity  relief  for  the 
shareholders  is  needed — a  matter  in 
which  both  the  able  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  I  are  interested — there  will  be  ample 
time  for  Congress  to  deal  with  that 
matter. 


But  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  asking  the 
Congress  to  give  legislative  relief  to  the 
Christiana  Corp.  before  there  has  been 
a  judicial  determination.  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  to  give  some  thought 
to  this  matter.  Certainly  there  will  be 
ample  time.  In  a  short  time  the  briefs 
will  be  filed;  and  the  judge  will  study 
them,  and  then  will  make  a  determina- 
tion. 

As  I  read  the  history  of  the  handling 
of  this  matter  by  members  of  the  oflBce 
of  the  Attorney  Greneral  in  another  ad- 
ministration, I  believe  there  is  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  perhaps  there 
should  be  some  tax  relief,  because  of  the 
forced  divestiture.  But  that  is  not  the 
issue  before  us  today,  at  all.  I  hope  all 
Senators  will  read  the  brief  filed  by  coun- 
sel, in  which  he  asks  the  court  to  with- 
hold judgment  on  the  Christiana 
Corp.  question  until  legislative  relief 
can  be  obtained.  I  say  this  is  ill  advised, 
and  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  good 
government,  and  it  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  separation  of  powers  under  the  Con- 
stitution. This  is  the  point  I  wish  to 
make.  I  shall  withhold  judgment  until 
later.  After  the  court  reaches  its  deci- 
sion, if  such  an  application  then  is  made 
to  this  body,  there  will  be  time  enough 
for  us  to  act  on  it.  But  in  the  meantime 
I  suggest  that  we  postpone  such  action 
until  a  day  certain  or  until  the  occur- 
rence of  a  certain  event.  Let  the  court 
pass  upon  it;  as  for  now,  let  the  bill  be 
recommitted  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. If  it  is  desired  that  the  bill  be 
kept  on  the  calendar,  let  us  have  a  post- 
ponement until  a  time  certain  or  to  the 
happening  of  a  certain  event.  I  think 
this  is  a  proper  statement  of  the  parlia- 
mentary situation.  All  we  seek  is  to  let 
the  court  do  its  job,  and  then,  if  we 
have  to,  we  will  do  ours. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senate  can,  of  course, 
make  such  disposition  of  this  bill  as  a 
majority  may  desire.  One  form  which 
that  might  take  would  be  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  Finance  Committee  with 
instructions  to  consider  the  matter  when 
the  decision  of  the  court  shall  have  be- 
come final.  That  would  be  a  condition, 
the  occurrence  of  a  condition,  such  as 
the  Senator  has  in  mind,  I  dare  say. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GORE.     Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  think  that  is  one 
possible  answer.  It  is,  I  think,  advisable ; 
but  I  was  thinking  that  we  could  keep 
the  bill  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  we  could  if  the  Sen- 
ate desired  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  think  a  postpone- 
ment to  a  day  certain  or  to  the  time  of 
the  happening  of  a  certain  event;  until 
after  the  judgment,  might  be  appropri- 
ate. I  will  check  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian to  see  whether  that  can  be  done 
In  law  and  in  public  service  the  law  does 
not  presume  evil;  it  presumes  good.  The 
presumption  is  that  the  judgment  by 
the  court  will  be  good  and  therefore 
in  the  public  interest.  If  it  i§  a  good 
judgment,  we  may  not  be  required  to 
act.  If  relief  were  needed,  the  relief 
would  be  sought.  We  do  not  desire  to 
ptinish  small  groups  of  people,  and  we 
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do  not  vcant  to  give  benefits  to  certain 
cl.Ls.sif.cations  that  should  not  get  them. 
At  that  tune  we  would  consider  the  equity 
cj':';'stion. 

Mr.  GORE.  "What  the  Senator  Is  .say- 
ir.K  i.s  that,  in  all  probity,  we  should  not 
procied  to  provide  relief  from  the  deci- 
.«!on  of  a  rourt  -ontil  we  knew  th""  ;^rcvi- 
*ion.s  cf  that  d*'ci?ion. 

Mr.  C.^.HF^OI.I .  It  is  just  as  .simple  ns 
that.  We  do  iiot  know  now  what  the 
judsre  is  trr.in^  to  do. 

Mr.  GOP^E.  Or  if  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  v>i;i  bo  suitable  ar.d  appropriate 
to  the  dtTiiion  which  r.iay  Anally  bo 
rendered 

Mr.  C\RROLL  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  wi.sii  to  make  an  assumption.  It 
is  a  hypothet.cal  one,  and  I  hope  I  am 
wrong,  but  let  us  assume  Lhat  the  judge 
in  th?  lower  court  rules  that  the  decree 
does  not  apply  to  Christiana.  Does  the 
Senator  know  what  would  happen  1:1 
that  case?  I  think  the  Department  of 
Justice  would  have  to  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court  with  Lhat  question.  I  do  not  know 
how  lone  it  would  take  to  get  a  decision. 
I  Lhmk  the  Department  of  Justice,  ba.sod 
upon  the  letter  from  the  Attoriuy  Gen- 
eral, and  ba-sed  upon  the  brlef.s  I  h.av-^ 
read,  would  go  back  to  the  Suprem>' 
Court  and  say  to  the  Supreme  Court,  for 
the  third  time.  "Please  iiiiitruct  tlie  lu'Aer 
court  in  its  actions.  " 

Mr.  GORE.  Moreover,  ttiis  has  been 
the  position  maintained  up  to  tins  timt> 
by  tiie  Justice  Department  in  three  ad- 
niinistranoiis.  two  Democratic  and  one 
Republican. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Exactly.  Therefore. 
I  lhmk  It  b'jlsters  the  argument  made 
last  fall  and  bolsttMs  the  principal  issue 
here  The  proposed  letjisLation  is  en- 
tirely pr'^mature.  Why  .^  Because  there 
has  been  no  hnai  Judgment.  I^et  us  per- 
mit the  case  to  \io  again  to  the  Supreme 
Court  if  ntx^Ksary.  If  the  lower  court 
should  rule  that  Christiana  is  not 
brought  within  the  framework  of  the 
decree  ui  ti^us  case,  and  the  Justice  De- 
partineTit  tjot  s  to  th.e  Supreme  Court,  all 
divesUtu.-e  pr')ceedir.gs  would  be  stayed 
p  tulii.  ;  thi>  Supi'ir.e  Cuuri,  deci.iiin.  I 
tl.mk  ail  proceedings  would  be  s'aye'l 
until  the  principal  ni' n'^polLstic  i.';.'!' 
\v  •  :  "  •  ''.^olvt'd. 

It  seems  to  me  a  ina'lir  of  pure  and 
simple  logic. 

Of  Course,  as  the  S'TiaUir  Im.-,  suid.  if 
this  bill  Pcissis  and  the  Prt  sident  siijns 
It.  the  ru!4  'vv;:;  be  pulled  ou'  Irom  undtr 
13  years  of  iKi^'ation.  If  this  is  what  is 
intended  then  I  think  the  public  ought 
to  knuw  what  is  soi:.<  on. 

I  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Tenne.s,s  e  and  tiie  aole  Senator  from 
II!  aois  fui  the  fig'nt  they  liave  made  jn 
the  floor  to  have  the  issue  understood. 
It  IS  a  complicated  is.iue,  and  the  lititja- 
tion  is  hu'hly  involved.  I  ha\e  been 
back  in  W<4.siiington  only  a  few  days. 
KoAcver.  I  have  gone  into  the  bricf.^ 
and  have  talked  uitli  lawyers  m  the 
case.  I  drj  not  know  uhat  tlie  jiuU-e 
will  do.  I  hope  wliat  I  liave  >aid  will  not 
influence  lua  judgment.  He  is  con.>ider- 
ing  the  briefs,  and  they  are  brilluint 
biiefs.  submitted  by  both  sides.    Let  us 


wait  for  the  Judgment  of  the  court.  U-t 
us  wait  to  see  what  he  will  decide,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  Government  s 
case,  and  without  Interfermg  with  Du 
Font's  case. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  tliank  the  Senator.  I 
am  sure  he  is  auare  thai  the  Dt^partnunt 
of  Justice  has  been  conceiTi!  d  th.at  the 
pas.sage  of  the  bill  might  cau.c  the  Gov- 
er-imont  to  lor.c  its  ca^.e  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Will  the  Senator 
yi  Id  further.' 

Mr  GORE.    Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL  I  do  not  think  there 
i.s  the  .v!:  iliti'st  djubt  t.hct  the  legisla- 
tion ui  Its  present  form  will  pull  tlie  ru.; 
uat  f.em  under  the  CTO.eri.'ni'nt  m  th  • 
l.:;'f  t:,.r  :s  hied  with  tiie  coj:t.  if  I 
may  u.-.e  that  expre.ssion  a«ain  It  is 
uny  I  may  liave  to  vote  for  sv>me  .ur.em!- 
mcnl.-^.  purely  as  a  defensive  action.  B  it 
the  truth  is.  I  th.nk  we  ou^-lit  not  to 
intervene  on  the  Governments  side  I 
think  the  bill  siiould  be  reconimitt<>d  or 
pDc-tpon.  d  to  a  day  certain  Let  the 
judge  make  his  de  term  .nation.  The 
forces  here  .nvolved  are  strong  and  well 
organized.  As  a  defensive  measure,  I 
may  have  to  vote  for  such  amendments 
as  will  enable  us  to  get  tlie  stron^'est  bill 
po.-..s:ble,  because  I  know  t^.e  Senator 
frun^.  Tenne:^.iee  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  are  fighting  what  Ux-ks  regret - 
ably  like  a  last-ditch  batle 

If  the  court  holds  a  certain  way  and  if 
it  is  desired  to  bring  the  Christiana  i.vsue 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  let  that  be 
done.  In  the  meantime,  no  stockhuld'-r 
Would  have  lost  a  thing  I  would  hope 
there  would  not  be  a  delay  of  o".  er  a  year. 
Th.en  if  th.e  question  of  equity  legisla- 
tion comes  before  Congress,  we  would 
meet  that  question  and  cross  tliat  bridge 
wlien  we  come  to  it. 

I  thank  tlie  Senator  for  having  yielded 
to  me. 

Mr  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  able  statement.  Since  he  lias  re- 
ferred to  the  brief  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
mei»t  and  it^  po.^ition.  I  should  like  to 
read  from  jiage  4  of  the  brief  filed  No- 
vember 27,  1961: 

The  !a,<"  th.it  t.;.e  (io.  eriiffieril  h^s  sirne 
th-  uu*,.iet  L.f  thii  ;.'.i(?ati.>ji  .i.'.U  ciji.a.stt'iit.y 
t.ruUkriiout  lu  cuurse,  uclht-ied  i-o  the  vlev 
•'h.it  divestiture  by  Chrts*lana  Is  csentl.il 
to  efTec*lve  reUef  I.s  reflec'ed  In  the  extracts 
from  pri  >r  proceedhigs  to  this  iictlon  set 
forth    m    j.ppcndix    X    thereto. 

I  had  read  that  sentence  previously. 
Follow  in  ;  the  able  statement  of  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Colorado  I  thousht  ;t 
appropriate  to  read  it  again. 

I  I  i.ad  f  ir ther  from  paye  8 : 

The  cvidcn""  before  this  court  h.ns  estab- 
It.shcd  suiTi  ;'.n  identity  of  Interest  between 
C\r\  -i.'.r.a  ai.d  Du  Pont  &s  to  Justify  this 
c  lurt  in  CO!. eluding  that  Christiana's  par- 
tlc'pa'lnn  In  a  riellbprate  course  of  conduct 
^y  D\i  Pr>r.t  Is  nf  th^  highest  relcvnnce  tn  the 
q  ip<;f-)n  of  the  vn\-^pr  of  this  court  to  order 
dl\e..tr  u.-e  by  Chris' lana. 

I  read  one  otiier  sentence  which  I  have 

r  :  cviously  read: 

Siaf'e  Its   fiirmatl.n.  Christiana   has  be^n 

a  conirol  In.sLruinent  llirougli  »  hi<h  the  D  i 
Pont  family  haa  dominated  X.  I.  du  Pont  de 

N-'Mi'  u."--   iv    e         l:.u  .    •,:   the   tliiie    ..;    Ui 


P  .nt's  li.:t:  \I  (i<q\ii.«.in.)n  of  General  Motors 
FT  >rk  In  1917  the  Identity  of  Interest  be- 
tween IXi  P»)nt  and  Chrlillana  was  alrcodv 
wei:  estab:ished  Thl.i  control  of  Du  Pour 
by  ChrtsUana  haa  extended  to  the  pre.«;en' 
date.  In  our  niomoranduiu  of  8eptemta<>r 
2fi  19')H  Ir  <;vriiMTt  of  the  Ciovernni' ufn  tlieu 
pr>.;>.«»eU  decree  we  set  forth  certain  f.n-'rt 
regirnr.i;  the  KUnM'y  of  ChrL'-iUxna  und  Du 
P<->rit  wh;.-h  h'ur  rf^i-e.iMng  hrrr. 

^L  Preiii!'  ;.t.  before  I  read  these  fact^ 
V  hah  were  stt  lortii  in  1958  I  invite  to 
Uie  attention  of  the  Senate — which  I  dare 
say  l.^  n jt  necessary — the  fact  that  this 
u^s  durin?  the  teira  of  fomier  President 
E.seuhowe.-.  Ih.is  is  what  the  Ju.  tico 
Department  faid  m  1958: 

Irrrlutubh-  evidence  tliows  tlutt  tlin-.i-^h- 
oi.l  the  l-.-itTy  ol  thf  relKtli'n.'hip  between 
C:iri--liana  ar.d  Du  I'ont.  XUt  nlHc<>rs  and 
di-'ecU-rs  of  C  hri;.tiiina  have  at  all  tiinis 
been  cfOc'crs  a:.d  dUectors  of  Du  Pont  and 
tit  bU  times  I'.eld  the  kry  executive  positions 
In  that  company  This  is  ^hown  by  the 
fdllcwini'  r^-sum«^  of  the  various  offlclol  poft- 
tions  h€;d  in  c:hrlh'i»na  and  Du  Pont  by 
earh  of  'he  {versons  »ho  hnd  been  dlrector.s 
ol  Cliri'li.tna. 

Mr  President,  I  Eisk  unanimous  con- 
rer.t  to  ha\e  printed  in  the  Retord  at  this 
point  the  table  contained  in  the  biief  as 
filed  during  the  Ei.scnhower  administra- 
tion with  re.'jpeft  to  these  Identities, 
found  on  pages  10  and  11  of  Uie  brief. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  bo  punted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Pierre  S  du  Poi.l.  ClirlsUAna.  direcU.r 
a:. J  preoicltn'..  Du  Punt,  director,  president, 
chairman  of  b^ard.  member  of  fli.ance 
committee 

Irene*  di  Pont  Christiana,  director, 
treasurer,  and  vice  pwesldent;  Du  Pont,  di- 
rector, vice  pref-ident,  president,  vice  chair- 
man of  t>>ard  of  directors,  member  of 
cxecutl'.  e  and  fiuuncc  cnniniltteea. 

I>.unniot  du  I'un:  Christiana,  director  and 
'.  li-p  president;  Dii  Pont,  director,  vice  prrsl- 
de.'iv  pref-ldcnt,  ch.itrm.in  of  the  board,  mem- 
txT  > >f  executive  and  finance  committees. 

K  R  M  Carpenter:  Christiana,  director: 
t)'!  Pont  (hrector.  vice  president,  member  of 
liiwiii-p   and  exicul.ve  tuiiiinlttees. 

A  Ftlli  du  Pol.'.  ChrUlUiua.  director.  Du 
Pon'.  director,  vice  president,  member  of 
exe''u*'.vp  ri-'mm!t "c^ 

John  J  H.A«k  h  Chrl-st 'ana.  dlrei-tor  'fi- 
re'srv  and  trpHSurrr:  Du  Pont  director  vlc»* 
president  tren.'^urer  member  of  finance  and 
executive  committees 

Henry  Bt-lm  du  Pont  Chrlstl.ina.  directer 
and  tecrtlafy,  lAi  Pont,  director,  vice  presi- 
dent, member  of  exe.u:..u  coinnuttce. 

11  Fletcher  Bru*n.  C'hrlau.Uia.  director; 
Du  Pont,  director  vice  prc-ldiMit,  incn'.bi.r  of 
flr.iTT' e  nrd  rrenitlvr  c  irnmlt*''   • 

Lammot  du  P'lnt  Cnpeland-  Chrl'-t  ..^na. 
dlrec'nr  and  vice  presldf-nt:  Du  Pont,  direc- 
tor, secretary   member  of  fln:\nce  committee 

Crawford  H  Grrcnewall  ChrlFtl.ina.  d:- 
rectctr;  Du  Putit  director,  pvcsidrnt  menibfr 
of  tlnance  and  executive  coinnuttois. 

W    S.  Cirpeuter.  Jr.     Chris'.ima,  dire  l<ii 
Du    Pont,    director,    president,    chalrni  m    1  '. 
bo.ird  and  member  of  rtnanrc  and  executive 
cr>rT\  mitt  ees . 

Mr.  GORE.  Mi.  President,  1  al.so  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  U.)  ha\e  printc-d  111  tht 
Record  at  thi->  point  a  table  showing  the 
interlocking  directors  and  ofCceis  with- 
in tlie  Du  Pont  complex  as  of  1948. 

There  b«  m:,'  no  objection,  the  table 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
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Pierre  S.  du  Pont 


IfMiee  du  Pont 

I  airiniiit  du  fmit 

Il.tirv  h   <Iii  I'cnl   

A    Kt-le.  'Ill  Init,  Jr. 

i.  .mniot  dii  I  ■  i.i  I     Jutland. 


W    'i.  Carfiriilpr.  Jr 

("     II     (in  .  iiivi  lit.... 

I.     K     \!     (,i|  ""'«''■'. 

1  i,.i.....e<  li  Tri.w  n. 

\\illuim  F.  Ilimngt..n 

Colsale  \\  .  l>;ir<U'li.  Jr 


Cliri;iuill.i  .-^1  1  until .~  Co. 


^ViluuIl^:tlJU  Tru.st  Co.  K.  I.  du  Tmil  ilr  Xi  umuis    .        (.uilciul  .Mutu!.- Corp. 

A  Co.,  Inc. 


I'n  -I'll  n»,  il:n  rt(,r 

li.r 
Trr-.i.-iiri  r,  •liicclur.           ..'   >iiriiiMi\  ■)iii(  t^r 
\'li  <■  iifr^uli  nt,  diii'<  tor I  Dinclor 

I'lllH-lnr ...I...  ...     

\;(  !■  j.i.-i'!ri,f ,  .!!i.-(t(.r  ..      ItitMt.ir 


Ip)ii(ir:ir.v   cliairui.in.   'Lot        IhiiKn.jy   clriiiiiiin.   'ii.MC-      K'lriiicrlv  i  li  criii.ii 

Diri'i  Ic  r 

.        .lln    

\'ki'  iift'Mdpnt,  director 

Director -- 

S«>cn'lar>,  'lintior. 


Director 

do 

do 


do.. 


Director. 


Cli.ilriii;in,  'llrcf  lor. 

I'rcsiilc'it,  director.. 

Director 

do 

do 


Koriiiiily  ilircctor.. .  _ 
Komieriy  cliaimiun... 
Director 


n  i  rector - 


Unitid  Stat*.-s  Rubber 
Co.     - 


do.. 

Director. 


FofTinrly  ditf<>tot  iind 
nicii'hor    cf    finance 

COll.Ili'ttl  c   . 


I>;r.ct.ir. 


OTHKK  KKY  EXECITIVKS 


FrancL-*  U.  Davjj,  Jr 

Oeorpp  P.  Kdtiionds.. 

.Mfi.  1  1".  .-'loan,  Jr.... 

\     H    Kchols ...i 

.1    .1    K.i.skoli i 


DlTvclor. 


Presiil<-ni.  .lin'ctor 

Forioti.v  .|iiiiu»r .- 


KnrrjHily      i  rr.-i<li  nt.     Du      Wnh  <  n  ii  r  .1  M"l"i-  1«21 

1  iiii-i-lnr. ! -  - Din-(tor 

.(lo       .-I  Chairiii.iii.  dm  ctor -. 

\  Kf  pri-i  !■  lit.  director |   Director --    - 

rHrniios  dircclr.r 1   Koi  nicrly  dir.rtor   .- 


Chairrniiii,  directfir 


'  Decea.«ed  Juno  11X9. 

'  llecamo  I'fM'loiil  of  Wilniinir'i'ii  'liu-t    n  N'.\'iiii..r 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE      I  yield 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Thus  far  we  have 
pointed  out  that  the  65  members  of  the 
Wilmington  branch  of  the  Du  Pont  fam- 
ily control  Christiana,  which  in  turn 
controls  Du  Pont,  which  in  turn  con- 
trols General  Motors;  and  that,  there- 
fore, these  65  members  of  the  Du  Pont 
branch  who  have  stock  in  Christiana 
control  General  Motors.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  brought  out  the  fact 
that  Christiana  Corp.  is,  in  effect,  a 
control  device,  whereby  the  succeeding 
generations  of  the  Du  Pont  family  may 
take  united  action  inside  Du  Pont  and 
inside  General  Motors  and  other  com- 
panies. 

Mr  GORE  Yes  Also,  I  wish  to  read 
from  tiie  brief  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, page  12 : 

In  short,  the  evidence  Is  irrefutable  that 
the  directorship  of  Chn.stlana  has  at  all 
times  constituted  the  top  management  of 
Du   Pont 

The  rch.tlon.'^hiiJ.';  between  Chri.'^tlana  and 
Du  Pont  are  such  that  by  any  objective 
st.md.irds,  they  nuist  be  regarded  as  parts 
of  a  single  urpanic  .structure  dominated  by 
Chri.stlan;e 

However  the  infl>ienre  of  Christiana  and 
it.s  directors  d<H-K  not  stop  with  Du  Pont 
directorships  and  offices  but  extends  on  Into 
the  administration  of  General  Motors.  Of 
the  il  persons  who  have  been  directors 
of  Christiana  during  Its  history.  7  have  also 
been  directors  of  General  Motors. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  al.so  true  that 
there  are  two  further  control  devices  of 
the  Wilmington  branch  of  the  Du  Pont 
family:  namely,  Wilmington  Trust  and 
Delaware  Trust,  which  are  Du  Pont-con- 
t rolled  trust  companies.  According  to 
ai)pendix  D  of  general  exhibit  2,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Government.  Wilmington 
Trust  has  slightly  over  2  million  shares 
of  Du  Pont  stock  trusteed  to  it.  It  has 
an  exclusive  right  to  vote  over  a  million 
of  these  shares,  and  jointly  with  a  fam- 
ily joint  trustee  318,000  shares,  and  sub- 
ject to  a  family  adviser  460,000  more; 


i'.'i>.. 
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therefore,  the  total  stock  controlled  by 
Wilmington  Trust  and  family  members, 
or  by  family  members  only,  comes  to 
1.927,000  shares. 

In  addition,  there  is  Delaware  Trust, 
which  is  a  Du  Pont  company,  which  has 
1.657,000  shares  of  Du  Pont  stock.  It 
has  the  exclusive  right  to  vote  1,473.000 
of  those  shares,  and  can  vote  jointly 
with  members  of  the  Du  Pont  family 
145.000  shares 

The  cohesiveness  of  the  65  members 
of  the  Du  Pont  family  consists,  therefore, 
not  merely  in  a  blood  relationship,  not 
only  in  the  fact  that  they  live  in  or  near 
Wilmington,  not  only  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  very  close  relationships  with 
Mr.  Lammot  du  Pont  Copeland,  but  also 
in  the  fact  that  they  have  these  two 
other  control  devices  owned  by  the  Du 
Pont  family  which,  between  them,  hold 
3.6  million  shares  of  Du  Pont  stock. 
They,  with  the  key  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, have  control  over  the  voting  of  those 
shares. 

Individual  members  of  the  Du  Pont 
family  may  come  and  go.  Generations 
may  succeed  each  other.  Du  Ponts  may 
come  and  go,  but  Wilmington  Trust, 
Delaware  Trust,  and  Christiana  go  on 
forever.  And  they  give  continuing  unity 
and  continuing  control. 

Mr.  GORE.  According  to  the  brief, 
it  is  so  designed.  Nothing  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  said  is  intended,  I  am  sure,  and 
nothing  I  have  said  is  intended  to  be 
any  personal  criticism  of,  or  personal 
assault  on,  members  of  the  Du  Pont 
family. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  I 
think  we  ought  to  make  the  record  per- 
fectly clear.  We  are  speaking  of  facts 
and  effects,  not  motives. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  fact  stands  that  not 
only  was  Du  Pont  a  defendant  in  the 
complaint  filed  by  the  Government,  but 
so  also  were  the  Christiana  Corp.,  the 
Delaware  corporation,  and  members  of 
the  Du  Pont  family. 

The  court  action  is  not  a  criminal  ac- 
tion.    The  defendants  in  that  action  are 


not  being  prosecuted  for  some  criminal 
act.  They  have  not  been  prosecuted  for 
a  criminal  act.  The  case  is  a  civil  action 
brought  pursuant  to  the  Sherman  Act 
and  the  Clayton  Act.  The  original  com- 
plaint charges  that  the  corporations 
named  and  the  citizens  who  happen  to 
be  members  of  one  family  have  con- 
spired, have  used  concerted  action,  and 
have  banded  together — corporate,  per- 
sonal, and  otherwise — for  the  purpose  of 
violating  the  law  by  imposing  monopoly 
control  over  a  very  large  corporate  and 
industrial  complex.  It  is  relief  from  that 
situation  that  is  sought  by  the  action 
against  the  corporations  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Du  Pont  family. 

The  Government  has  pleaded  before 
the  courts  for  13  years  for  relief  from 
that  situation.  The  case  is  now  in  the 
final  stages  of  adjudication.  I  hope  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
will  permit  enforcement  of  the  law 
which  the  legislative  branch  passed. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to 
read  what  Mr.  Lammot  du  Pont  Cope- 
land  said  about  Christiana  Corp..  about 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Dlinois 
I  Mr.  Douglas]  questioned  me.  The 
statement  is  contained  in  the  Govern- 
ment brief  on  page  12: 

The  basic  function  of  Christiana  is  to  hold 
Du  Pont  common.  It  has  30  percent  of  it. 
That  is  its  reason  for  being  in  existence. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  its  purpose  to  give 
up  Du  Pont  common  and  take  General 
Motors  in  its  place.  There  would  Just  be  no 
logic  to  it  It  is  a  reversal  of  Its  whole 
function.  It  is  not  an  investment  corpur;i- 
tion  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word. 

I  wish  to  read  from  page  47  of  the 
brief: 

Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court  found  that. 
"Du  Pont  purposely  employed  its  stock  to 
pry  open  the  General  Motors  market  to  en- 
trench Itself  as  the  primary  supplier  of  Gen- 
eral Motors'  requirements  for  automotive 
"Wishes  and  fabrics."  Thus  the  injunctive 
provisions  in  the  Government's  proposed 
judgment  are  not  being  directed  at  some 
unforeseen  results  of  Innocent  conduct,  but 
rather    are   aimed   at  barring   enjoyment   of 
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the  consciously  Intended  fruits  of  the  vio- 
lation, as  well  as  protecting  the  public's 
interest  In   the  mAtter. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement,  in  the 
words  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  is 
mv  answer  to  those  who  mitjht  claim 
that  because  I  contend  that  a  monopoly 
>hiju!d  not  vest  in  a  few  members  of  ttie 
Du  I'ont  family,  I  am  trying  to  perpe- 
tiule  some  personal  persecution.  That 
IS  not  ti;e  case  at  all.  Tiiere  are  many 
laws  which  citizens  are  nut  permitted  to 
violate.  The  injunctive  process  Is  avail- 
able to  citizens  and  ofBcers  of  the  court 
alike,  as  is  redress  for  wroii's  committed 
and  relit^f  from  conditions  found  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  law  That  state- 
ment ap!>lips  to  individuals  as  well  as  to 
corporations 

With  that  comment  I  should  like  to 
reread  from  the  brief  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  tiic  sentence  that  I  just  read: 

Tims  *^:?  Inju.nctUe  provisions  In  tne  Gov- 
ernment's proposed  judfjment  are  not  being 
directed  at  some  unfurest-en  results  of  in- 
nocent conduct,  but  rather  are  aimed  at 
b..rrlr.g  enjoyment  of  the  conscrloTisly  In- 
tended fru:ts  of  the  violation,  as  well  as  pro- 
tecting the  publics  interest   in   the  matter. 

As  I  have  said,  to  be  specific,  the  re- 
lief souunt  here  is  relit  f  irum  a  monop- 
oli.-tic  condition.  Trie  Attorney  (jt-n- 
eral  of  Liie  Lnited  Stat.s.  in  a  letter  read 
to  the  Senate  on'y  yesterday,  and  a;ain 
citt'd  today,  re()eated  a  statement  which 
the  Government  has  cited  in  briefs  fur 
13  years.  The  Christiana  Corp.,  as  well 
as  Du  P>  nt  Co.  must  divert  itself  of 
Getirral  Motors  stock  Indeed,  the  Gov- 
ernment contended  in  the  beuinnin.:  of 
the  htuation  that  members  of  the  Du 
Pont  family  should  divest  them.selves  of 
the  General  Motors  stock  uhich  they 
held  perjonallv. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  GOriE.    I  yield. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  As  the  case  pro- 
ceeded, the  Government  reluctantly 
withdrew  from  that  position.  Is  that 
sta'eme:>.t  correct? 

Mr    GO!iE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  that  members  of 
the  family  still  own  appro.ximaif  !y  3  3 
pe-rcent  of  General  Motors  stock  which 
has  beeii  certainly  traced,  and  then  an 
additional  0.6  percent  coveied  in  exhibits 
not  included  in  the  formal  pleading'  of 
the  Government  before  the  courts.  So 
that,  as  was  said  earlier,  if  the  court 
orders  divestiture  on  the  part  of  Chris- 
tiana by  .'^ale,  a.s  the  Government  has 
cu:itended.  members  of  the  family  will 
not  b«'  stripped  of  all  of  their  General 
Motjrs  su)ck.  On  the  contrary,  they  will 
have  approximately  4  percent  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock,  and  tliat  amount  will 
be  more  than  four  times  the  hnldmLr  of 
any  other  sm:;le  proup.  The  issue  is 
whether  they  shall  have  9  4  percent. 
The  issue  is  on  the  5.3  percent  which 
would  be  held  by  Christiana.  Is  that 
not  true  ' 

Mr  G!  )RE     Not  held  bv  Christiana 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Which  would  be  held 
by  Chn-tiana. 

Mr  GORE.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
I  would  ai::ree  with  the  acquie.scence  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  the  extent 
d»'.-?cribed  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Il- 
linois.    However,  that  question  is  moot. 


The  only  question  remainlns  to  be  de- 
cided, according  to  the  attorneys  for  Du 
Pont  in  Chicai.;o,  is  whether  this  stock 
can  be  d. vested,  as  I  have  stated,  by  Du 
Pont  to  Christiana,  and,  if  so,  whether 
Chri.^tiana  w.U  be  permitted  to  retain  or 
must  divest  itself  of  it:  and  if  it  must 
divt\st,  then  how— by  pass-throuKh  or  by 
sail'  ' 

Mr   DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  CiOl^.E  Since  su  many  positions 
h.avc  b<  .  n  ; 'ated.  perhaps  it  would  be 
well  if  I  read  at  this  point  the  proposed 
order  of  the  court  which  was  submitted 
to  the  court  by  invitation  of  the  court 
bv  tlie  Government  on  October  2  1961 
I  am  leaduu'  from  pa^e  12: 

A  Within  10  years  after  the  effective  ti..'t' 
ol  tnis  Judgment  I>u  Pont  fhall  ci^nnpUU  iy 
divest  Itself  of  all  Oeucriil  Motors  utocJt  by 
dl.stnbutlon  to  its  stockholdrrs  and  or  such 
other  method  or  c<  mblnatlon  of  methods 
as  It  may  select,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  final  judgment  The  divestiture  sh^ll 
com'nence  within  DO  days  after  the  effective 
d;i'e  of  this  Jud-^ment 

B  Within  10  years  after  the  efTcc^ive  d:\re 
of  this  Judfrmeiit  Chrlstla:ia  sthail  duef^t 
Itfielf  of  all  Oeneral  Motors  stock  wliich  It 
mrw  owns  and  any  Oeneral  Motors  stock 
which  It  may  hereafter  l)e  perrr.Itted  to 
rr'iulre  in  arcordance  with  the  prn-lslons 
oi  section  4  of  this  Judgmeiit.  Svich  dUfstl- 
iUT'.'  sh:ill  be  effected  by  sale  or  such  other 
method  or  combinations  of  methods  as 
Chrlsilana  may  select;  Provtdcd.  howci'Cr, 
Thiit  suih  divestiture  shall  not  be  effected 
by  any  disposition  to  a  stockhc'der  who  shall 
r^-m.iln  a  stockholder  after  the  d!«poettlon. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  propo.'^ed 
order  which  are  injunctive  in  nature, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  necessarily  perti- 
nent to  this  diJCU.ss:on  to  read  them  at 
this  tim-' 

The  Government  made  a  second  pro- 
pos.xl  judgment,  in  the  event  the  court 
could  not  in  its  wi.sdora  concur  in  the 
propo-sed  judgment  which  I  have  read 
The  Government  submitted  an  alterna- 
tive which  could  be  followed  in  tlie  event 
the  court  decided  that  it  did  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  Christiana  in  the 
premises. 

A.  Within  10  years  nfter  the  e.TectUr  d.i'.' 
of  this  judgment  Du  Pont  shall  completely 
dlve?t  Itself  of  all  Oeneral  Motors  stock  by 
.such  n^ethod  or  combinations  of  niethotls 
as  It  may  select  except  that  Du  Pont  shaM 
i^ot  make  any  disposition  of  such  stivk  t.i 
Christiana  or  to  the  stockholders  rf  Chris- 
tiana In  their  capacity  as  such  ttockhnldprs 

Mr.  President,  how  much  more  em- 
phatically could  a  record  bo  cstabU.Nhi  1  ^ 
How  could  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Mj,'n  a  bill  contrary  to  the  con- 
tentions of  tiie  K't-'veiniricntf  or  13  year.s? 
I  would  hope,  m  the  event  the  Senate 
so  unwisely  acted,  he  would  not  .seriously 
consider  sienln:,'  it.  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  litigation  is  in  its 
final  stages,  and  that  the  final  briefs  of 
litiKants  are  requested  to  be  submitted 
next  Monday. 

Yes.  I  know.  Mr.  PrcMdent,  that  the 
conomittee  majority,  in  its  rep<jrt.  pro- 
te.^ts  that  'It  expres.scs  no  opinion  as  to 
what  particular  method  of  divc-titure  of 
General  Motors  stock  by  Du  Pont  or  by 
Christiaria  is  appropriate.  It  Is  con- 
templated by  your  committee  that  ail 
is-^ues  dealing  with  the  manner  of  di- 
vestiture are  to  be  determined  judicially, 
solely   with   reference   to    the    antitrust 


principles   annoimced   by   the   Supreme 
Court  in  the  Du  Pont  case." 

Why,  then,  the  bill,  Mr.  President? 
If  the  Senate,  In  fact,  docs  not  wish  to 
inject  It.self  IcKLslatively  into  a  matter 
now  in  filial  determination  m  the  courts, 
why  pass  tliis  bill? 

What  IS  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  unless 
It  seeks  in  .some  way  to  preempt  tlic  de- 
cision? If  tlie  Senate  wiohes  to  leave  the 
courts  free  of  influence  of  a  legislative 
and  political  endorsement  of  a  pass- 
thrc'Ub'h,  then  why  should  the  Senate 
pass  a  bill  before  the  court  has  rendered 
Its  judgment?  How,  in  good  conscience 
and  propriety,  I  ask.  can  the  Senate  pa.*- s 
a  bill  providing  relief  from  a  court  judi;- 
mcnt  before  tl^e  court  has  even  rendered 
Its  Judgment,  let  alone  before  the  judr- 
inent  has  become  riiial'  What  pre.v-ure 
is  It  that  impels  the  Senate  to  act  so 
prematurely,  injudiciously  and  un- 
wisely? 

Many  thouands  of  people  and.  I  fear. 
s.jnie  cf  my  collea;rues  have  been  misled 
by  a  dehbrratc  wimpaifrn  of  dereinmn. 
misinformation,  propananda,  and  lob- 
bying:. Tills  propaiTanda  and  Ir.hbvinc 
campaign  has  been  spearheaded  by 
Crawford  Greenewalt.  president  of  E.  I 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  L  Co.  He  has  been 
buttonholing  every  Senator  he  could  po,- 
sibly  reach.  Mr  Grcenewalt  has  a  right 
to  visit  Senators,  and  I  would  not  deny 
him  that  right  He  has  a  right  to  write 
letters  to  his  Stockholders,  and  I  would 
not  deny  him  that  right.  Neiliier  he 
nor  his  company  nor  ass<.>ciates,  however, 
have  a  right  to  violate  the  antitrust  law 
and  it  is.  I  fiimly  believe,  {or  the  puipose 
of  perpetuating  the  condition  from 
vh.eh  this  Go. eminent  has  60iif>,ht  re- 
lief since  104:^  that  Mr.  Gieenewalt  and 
his  assfx-iates  embarked  upon  such  a  vig- 
orous and,  it  appears  terribly  successful, 
campaign  to  mislead  their  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  stcx-kholders  and  the 
American  people,  and  thus  to  presstire 
the  Congress  Into  passing  the  pendincr 
bill 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  say  these  thin:;s 
li^htlv  or  without  material  evidence 
Mr.  Greenewalt  has  written  letters  to 
thousands  of  people  in  Tennessee,  for 
instance,  and  I  presume  to  people  in 
manv  ntnrr  State.*!,  urging  them  to  pet 
in  touch  with  my  senior  colleague  and 
me  in  brlialf  of  the  passaL'e  of  the  bill. 
As  I  have  .said,  he  has  a  right  to  write  as 
many  U  Iters  as  he  likes,  but  he  has  mis- 
inf  jimed  and  misled  our  i>eople.  And. 
I  di  not  think  anyone  has  a  moral  lieht 
to  mi«^!ead  and  deceive  the  American 
pf^ople.  I  have  received  hundreds  of 
letter.s  from  my  constituents  urginr:  me 
to  support  pa.ssace  of  the  pending  bill. 
Here  is  a  letter  I  wourti  like  to  read. 
This  letter  was  written  by  hand  on  a 
sheet  of  tablet  paper: 

When  no  wrrinR  has  been  done,  T  do  not 
think  It  is  Just  to  punish  me,  an  Innocent 
stotiiholder. 

It  is  plain  that  this  person  has  been 
misled  into  belie  vinp  that  unless  Con- 
gress pa.sses  this  bill,  he,  an  Innocent 
stockholder  is  going  to  be  unjustly 
punished. 

Mr.  President,  to  mislead  this  good, 
small  stoekliolder  n  this  manner  is  rep- 
rehensible, and  this  has  been  done  on  a 
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mass  scale.  Any  person  who  would  un- 
dertake such  action  in  order  to  pressure 
coiii^rcss  into  performing  an  unwise  act 
cannot  but  hold  Cocigress,  and  the  Sen- 
ate, m  contempt. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  from  Tennessee  jrield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  his  prepared  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Finance 
on  September  13  last  year,  Mr.  Greene- 
walt  submitted  two  exhibits,  one  of 
which  listed  the  number  of  domestic 
stockholders  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
k  Co.  by  States.  The  total  number  was 
209.467.  In  exhibit  B.  there  was  a  classi- 
fication of  735,000  stockholders  in  Gen- 
eral Motors  by  States. 

The  significance  of  this  classification 
by  States — I  thuik  Is  fairly  obvious — I 
may  say  that  as  to  the  State  of  Illinois 
Mr.  Greenewalt  listed  7,967  Illinois 
stockholders  in  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.,  and  48,140  stockholders  in  General 
Motors. 

I  have  checked  with  my  ofBcc.  and  we 
t.^iiinate  that  we  have  received  about 
2.000  letters  supporting  the  position  of 
tiie  Du  Pont  Co.  This  seems  at  first 
sight  to  be  a  tremendous  outpouring  of 
public  opmion.  Howjvei ,  there  are  over 
10  millioi.  people  in  the  State  oi  Illinois. 
and  It  should  be  realizec  that  there  are 
perhaps  2'j  million  households.  So 
Uie.se  figures  represent  perhaps  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  households  in 
the  State. 

While  it  is  absolutely  within  the  right 
of  Mr.  Grcenewalt  to  correspond  with 
the  stockholders  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  L  Co..  and.  if  he  has  done  so. 
w  ith  the  stockholders  of  General  Motors, 
neverthele.s.s  we  ought  to  consider  the 
interests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and 
not  be  frightened  by  letters  which  come. 
after  all.  from  a  very  small  segment  of 
the  people  in  our  State,  who  write,  I 
think,  without  full  information  of  what 
the  real  issues  are.  as  Uie  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  developed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Even  though  tliey  wrote 
with  full  information,  even  assuming 
tiny  had  not  been  misled,  are  Senators 
but  robots?  Must  they  weigh  the 
amount  of  mail  they  receive  for  and 
auamst  a  bill?  Mu^t  they  stick  a 
weather  vane  to  the  breeze  to  determine 
tlie  manner  of  their  conduct?  Or  must 
they  measure  and  weigh  and  evaluate 
and  consider  the  merits  and  the  sound- 
ness of  proposals  before  the  Senate? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  To  a.sk  that  question 
is  really  to  an.swer  it.  We  should  use 
our  independent  judgment  according:  to 
what  we  think  is  best  for  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  so.  of  course, 
nie  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  wants 
to  hear  from  his  constituents.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  welcome 
expre.'^sions  of  sentiment  and  opinion 
from  all  our  constituents,  from  any  con- 
stituent who  desires  to  write.  I  kno\y 
that  he  is  aware,  as  I  am,  that  2,000  per- 
.sons  in  Illinois  are  not.  in  the  normal 
cour.se  of  events,  very  likely  to  write  to 
him  about  a  complicated  and  technical 
piece  of  proposed  legislation  such  as  this 
unless  they  have  been  Inspired  to  do  so  by 
some  organized  campaign. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course,  the  right 
of  petition  is  inherent  in  the  American 
system,  and  both  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  have 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  they  do  not 
blame  Mr.  Greenewalt  for  communicat- 
ing with  his  stockholders  or  with  the 
stockholders  of  General  Motors  in  this 
fashion.  We  simply  ask  that  Members 
of  Congress  and  members  of  the  public 
consider  this  issue  on  its  merits,  and 
that  we  in  Congress  should  not  try  to  in- 
fluence the  Court  in  the  decisions  which 
it  will  shortly  have  to  make. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  said  specifically 
that  Mr.  Greenewalt  has  a  perfect  right 
to  buttonhole  as  many  Senators  as  he 
can,  who  are  willing  to  see  him  and  have 
the  time  to  see  him.  He  has  a  right  to 
write  as  many  letters  as  he  wishes.  But 
I  do  not  believe  any  citizen  has  a  right 
deliberately  to  set  out  upon  a  campaign 
to  deceive  and  misinform  the  American 
people. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  the 
Innocent  stockholders,  there  Is  another 
phrase  that  has  been  given  great  circu- 
lation in  connection  with  this  propa- 
ganda campaign.  It  is  the  phrase  "harsh 
treatment." 

I  digress  momentarily  to  observe  that 
no  one  has  said  that  this  little  stock- 
holder in  Tennessee  is  guilty  of  any- 
thing. No  one  has  charged  him  with 
guilt.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  is  Innocent  of  violating 
the  antitrust  law.  Indeed,  the  Supreme 
Court  said : 

The  fact  that  sticks  out  In  this  vol- 
uminous record  Is  that  the  bulk  of  Du  Font's 
production  has  always  supplied  the  largest 
part  of  the  requirements  of  the  one  customer 
in  the  automobile  Industry  connected  to 
Ehi  Pont  by  a  stock  Interest.  The  Inference  Is 
overwhelming  that  Du  Pont's  commanding 
position  was  promoted  by  Its  stock  interest 
and  was  not  gained  solely  on  competitive 
merit. 

We  agree  with  the  trial  court  that  con- 
siderations of  price,  quality  and  service  were 
not  overlooked  by  either  Du  Pont  or  Oeneral 
Motors.  Pride  In  Its  products  and  Its  high 
financial  stake  In  General  Motors'  success 
would  naturally  lead  Du  Pont  to  try  to  sup- 
ply the  best.  But  the  wisdom  of  this  busi- 
ness Judgment  cannot  obscure  the  fact, 
plainly  revealed  by  the  record,  that  Du  Pont 
purposely  employed  Its  stock  to  pry  open 
the  General  Motors  market  to  entrench  It- 
self as  the  primary  supplier  of  General 
Motors'  requirements  for  automotive  finishes 
and  fabrics. 

It  is  from  this  condition  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  sought  relief  for  12  years. 
The  Du  Pont  Co.  has  lost  the  case  in  the 
courts  and  now  seeks  to  win  it  in 
Congress. 

And,  after  much  study.  It  is  my  con- 
sidered opinion  that  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  judgment  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  finally  won  through  the 
persistence  of  the  Government  and  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  some  brilliant  young 
attorneys  in  the  Antitrust  Ehvision,  that 
Mr.  Greenewalt  and  his  associates  have 
embarked  upon  this  highly  financed 
campaign  of  misrepresentation  to  bring 
pressure  upon  Congress  to  pass  this 
bill. 

It  is  from  this  condition,  as  I  have 
said,  that  the  Government  has  sought 
relief. 


I  read  into  the  Record  this  morning 
a  wholly  untrue  statement  which  has 
been  sent  to  all  the  newspaper  editors 
of  the  country.  Just  last  week  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  mislead  the  press  and 
the  people  of  the  country  and  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Moreover,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  many  have  been  misled. 

Why  would  hundreds  of  people  in  Ten- 
nessee write  me  to  support  this  compli- 
cated, technical  piece  of  legislation? 
Obviously  this  flood  of  letters  has  been 
inspired  by  Mr.  Greenewalt's  propa- 
ganda, pressure,  and  lobby  campaign. 

Now,  what  has  he  told  these  people? 
Immediately  following  the  first  Supreme 
Court  decision,  holding  Du  Pont  in  vio- 
lation of  the  antitrust  law  and  directing 
it  to  divest  its  General  Motors  stock,  it 
will  be  recalled  that  there  were  widely 
circulated  statements  that  the  harsh  tax 
burden  upon  stockholders  of  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  would  amount  to  $1  billion 
or  more.  More  recently,  the  conse- 
quences have  not  appeared  to  be  so  dire, 
but  even  in  Mr.  Greenewalt's  letter  of 
January  2,  1962.  to  thousands  of  people 
in  Tennessee  and.  I  presume,  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  the  United  States,  he 
manages  quite  cleverly  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  unless  they,  the  blighted 
and  F>ersecuted  little  stockholders,  suc- 
ceed in  persuading  their  Senators  to  pass 
this  bill,  then,  in  some  way  which  he 
does  not  exactly  describe,  they  are  going 
to  be  personally  hurt. 

Here  is  another  letter  from  which  I 
should  like  to  read: 

This  Is  to  let  you  know  that  If  H.R.  8847, 
the  so-called  Du  Pont  bill.  Is  not  passed,  I 
will  be  hurt  directly  and  seriously. 

When  Mr.  Greenewalt  was  under  ex- 
amination before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  he  had  a  different  story  to 
tell.  There  he  said  he  proposed  to  fol- 
low a  plan,  under  existing  law,  by  which 
Du  Pont  would  divest  Itself  of  General 
Motors  stock  in  a  manner  that  would  not 
cause  the  individual  stockholders  to  pay 
any  more  taxes  than  they  would  now  pay 
on  cash  dividends  on  their  stock.  This 
testimony  will  be  foimd  on  pages  77, 
78,  and  79  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  Under  the 
plan  w  hich  Mr.  Greenewalt  proposed  to 
follow,  he  said  the  Du  Pont  Co.  would 
pay  approximately  $330  million  in  taxes. 
He  said,  I  repeat,  "stockholders  would 
be  paying  no  more  than  the  tax  they 
now  pay  on  the  cash  dividends." 

He  did  not  advocate  passage  of  the 
pending  bill  because  it  would  cause  the 
little  stockholders  in  Tennessee  to  pay 
less  taxes — not  at  all.  If  this  bill  be- 
came law,  it  would  provide  complete  tax 
exemption  for  the  Du  Pont  Co.  on  the 
multibillion-dollar  profits  in  Its  General 
Motors  stockholdings.  Du  Pont  would 
not  pay  any  part  of  the  $330  million 
which  Mr.  Greenewalt  estimated  would 
be  the  company's  tax  liability  under  the 
plan  he  proposed  to  follow  if  Congress 
should  resist  the  blandishment  and 
pressure  of  his  campaign  to  pass  this  bill. 

Who  would  pay  the  taxes  if  this  bill 
passes?  Not  the  Tennessee  widow  with 
her  mite  of  two  shares  of  stock. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  she 
will  not  gain  by  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
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Mr  GORE.  Yes.  she  will  not  gain  at 
all.  She  will  experience  no  appreciable 
tax  consequences  from  whiche\er  plan 
Ls  f  jllowed.  Under  existing  law  the  tax 
burden  would  be  borne  by  the  corpora- 
tion. If  the  pending  bill  becomes  law- 
taxes  in  a  substantially  equivalent 
amount  will  be  paid  by  stockholders, 
largely  by  those  holding  lar^e  blocks  of 
stock. 

Lest  there  be  .some  room  for  doubt.  I 
should  like  to  read  the  statenu^nt  of  Mr 
Greenewalt  which  appears  on  patie  78 

Mr  DOUGLAS.     Mr  President 

Mr  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  have  before  him  the  hearums  on 
pajje  78' 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  do  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  from  rennessee  uill 
check  the  statement  by  Mr.  Greenewalt. 
which  I  should  like  to  read,  and  w  ill  inakr 
whatever  comments  may  .seem  to  him 
appropriate. 

Mr  GORE.     Very  well.  I  will. 

Mr  EXDUGLAS  In  re.spon.s*^  to  a 
question  asked  by  Senator  I.onc;  of  Lou- 
isiana, we  find  the  following: 

Mr  Greenewmt  That  is  cirrect.  only  In 
theory  I  would  like  ti>  impres-s  upon  the 
ri>mmit. tee  the  magnitude  nf  thi.s  problem 
It  IS  re.illy  huge  We  feel.  iv.  making  these 
e.stim.ites  that  the  ma.ximum  we  could  prop- 
erly pay  out  in  the  form  <>f  Cieneral  Motors 
st»K-k  IS  something  of  the  order  of  25  per- 
cent of  our  regular  cash  duideud  Tlie  reas<'n 
for  this  Is  that  our  stockholders  rely  vn 
the  cash,  naturally,  to  eat  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  sihof)l,  or  f<')r  whatever  reason  they 
tieslre  the  cash  Obviously  we  can  pay  no 
more  m  Cieneral  Mot^us  st>Kk  th.in  we  think 
there  is  some  possibility  of  their  being  able 
to  retain  The  rest  we  must  pay  in  ca.sh.  we 
feel.  So  thi.s  places  a  practKal  l:niit  on  the 
percentage  nl  our  reg\ilar  cash  dividend  that 
we  can  pay  out  In  slock  H.ive  I  made  that 
clear ' 

Senator  L<tng.   Yes.  sir 

Mr  C'iREE.NEW.ALT  Du  Pout  also  could  ofTer 
to  e.xchange  Cieneral  Muti>rs  shares  for  shares 
of  Du  Pont  common  and  preferred  whuh 
could  then  be  retired  A.s.sviming  cert.iin 
statutory  tests  are  met,  as  we  belie\e  would 
be  the  ca.se.  the  exchangi'-g  stockholders 
would  be  subject  U)  capital  gains  tax.  As 
an  incentive.  It  would  be  necessary  to  ofTer 
a  suitable  premium  In  that  event,  ex- 
changes might  appeal  to  stockholders  with  a 
trix-exemp'.  .statu.s.  such  as  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  charitable  Insntu'ion.s,  and  to 
those  Du  Pont  sto<.kholders  whose  c(.,st  b.isi.s 
for  Dm  Pont  stix^k  Is  high  enough  so  that 
there  would  be  little  or  no  tax  incident  to 
the  exchange  We  believe  we  could  dispo.se 
(>f  as  many  as  10  million  Getieral  M.'tors 
shares  through  essentially  tax-:re»' 
exchanges 

It  thiis  appears  th  it  we  Coulil  dispose  of 
a.s  many  as  25  million  shares  of  Cieneral 
Mo'ors  bv  me'.hfxls  which  would  pr<j<luce  no 
additional  tax  revenue. 

Mr.  GORE.     From  anyone. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes,  from  ai.yone 

I  read  further, 

If  we  are  correct  m  these  estimates  there 
would  stiU  be  left  more  than  35  million 
shares  which  we  expect  the  company  would 
have  to  sell  withm  the  10-\ear  peru.o  Du 
Pont  would  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  on  any 
capital  gain.s  realized  on  these  .sales  and 
the  tax  revenue  yield  on  all  this  woiiid 
be  in  the  neighb<jrhfxKl  of  %Mi)  milli.  n  ba.sed 
on  current  market  value  of  tinner, il  Moo.rs 
stock 

Under  present  law,  then,  tax  revenues 
under    the    combination   of    methods   of    di- 


vestiture which  now  appears  m<^t  favor- 
•  ible — 

Most  favorable  to  Du  Pont,  I  presume 

Mr  GORE.  Well,  as  President  of  the 
company,  he  would  naturally  consider  it 
from  that  point  of  view,  I   believe. 

Mr    DOUGLAS      Ye.s 

I  continue  to  read — 

Would  total  about  »J  <0  million  A  distribu- 
tion under  HR  8647  would  \leld  t.ix 
revenues  of  about  $350  million 

Mr  GORE  Who  pays  the  $330  mil- 
lion under  existing  law,  under  \\n-  plan 
proposed  by  Mr    Greenfualt' 

Mr  DOUGLAS  In  the  iiKiin  Die  Du 
Pont  Co 

Mr  GORE  Yrs.  the  Du  PoiU  Co  If 
we  pa.ssed  this  bill,  who  would  pay  Uie 
$350  million' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  In  the  mam  the  in- 
dividuals or  other  .stockholders 

Mr    GORE      Nut  the  Du  Pont  Co. 

Mr    LXJUGLAS      That  is  collect. 

Mr  GORE  Is  that  not  strange'' 
Senators  havf  receufd  tlu)u.sands  of  let- 
ters from  small  stockholders  who  ha\e 
been  misled  into  thinking  that  unle.ss 
the  Senate  passes  this  bill,  the  value  of 
their  stock  will  b«'  c-iu.shed  or  .some  .so:  t 
of  harsh  tax  treatment  will  b*-  meted 
out  to  them,  but  Mr  Greene w.ilt  m  his 
own  testimony  said  that  if  Congre.s.s 
pa.sses  no  such  bill,  he  propo.se.s  to  fullow 
a  plan  which  would  not  cau.se  the  indi- 
vidual stockholders  to  pay  a  single  dollar 
of  tax  in  addition  to  what  they  now  pay 
on  their  cash  dividends  Yet  lit-  sa\s 
that  if  Congress  pa.sses  liie  bill,  tl^.e  D\i 
Pont  Co.  will  pay  no  tax.  whereas  if  the 
bill  is  not  enacted,  tlie  Du  Pont  Co  will 
pay  $330  million 

Mr        DOUGLAS      And       the       t^tal 
amount  of  tax   will   be  slightly  greatt^r 
in    the    .<;econd    cast-     accoidmg    to    Mi 
GrtH^new  a!t 

Mr  GORE  And  in  which  ca.se  the 
stockholders  will  pay  all  of  it 

Mr  DOUGLAS  And  that  total  tax 
will  be  $20  million  more 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President  how  more 
completely  can  the  country  be  misled"' 
How  can  white  be  made  to  look  blacker 
than  thaf  Does  not  the  Si-nator  from 
Illinois  think  that  is  reullv  a  remarkable 
performance  m  so-callt  d  public  rela- 
tions'' 

Mr  DOUGLAS  So  far  as  I  can  tell. 
I  think  this  bill  i.s  not  of  bem-tit  to  the 
averagt'  Du  Pont  stockholder 

Mr  GORE  If  it  i.s  of  b«-nefit  to  him. 
where  is  the  benefit  ' 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  ha\e  not  been  able 
to  find  It 

Mr  GORF:  Yet  a  widow  m  Tenne.ssee 
has  slated  in  hier  letter  to  me  that  she 
owns  five  sliares  of  the  stork  and  she 
believes  she  is  going  l(j  bo  luisonally 
hurt 

Mr  President,  I  have  at  my  desk  many 
letters.  It  disturbs  me  that  men  who 
have  been  .so  fortunate  in  companies 
that  have  had  siich  vast  and  prolitable 
succe.ss  in  America  would  .set  out  upon 
a  campaign— deliberately  .set  out  upon 
a  campaign— first,  to  mislead  llie  people. 
and.  second,  to  pressure  tl:e  Congres.s. 
through  the  people  who  have  been  mis- 
led, int(j  passing  a  bill  to  perpetuate—  I 
think  It  has  as  its  primary  purpose  the 
effort    to    perpetuate— th.c    monopolistic 


condition  of  which  they  have  been  held 
guilty,  and  therefore  in  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  .^ 

Mr   GORE      I  yield. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  We  have  just  de- 
\t  lojH'd  the  fact  that,  according  to  Mr 
Greenewalt  s  plan — and  he  is,  of  cour.se, 
the  president  of  Du  Pont — he  would  not 
b«>  connxlled  to  sell  the  some  60  nnllion 
shares,  which  the  apologists  of  Du  Pont 
have  said  off  the  floor  of  the  Sonate  he 
would  be  compelled  to  sell,  and  which 
certain  Senators  have  repeated  on  the 
floor  but  he  .said  he  could  dispo.st^  of  L'  > 
million  shares  by  distribution  in  lieu  of 
ca-h  dividrnd  or  exchange.     This  would 

I  educe  the  total  that  would  have  to  br 
dispcsed  of  by  sale  from  some  60  million 
to  35  million  shares. 

Is  it  not  true  that  General  Motms  has 
a  p<ns:oii  plan  which  annually  pur- 
chases about  1.100,000  shares  of  General 
Mot«»rs  slock  ' 

Mr   GORE      That  is  correct. 

Mr  IX)UGLAS  So  that  over  a  10- 
year  poiiod  this  pension  plan  could  pur- 
cha.s<  11  million  shares  from  Du  Pont 
It  would  dimmish  the  number  of  shares 
to  be  dispo.sed  of  from  35  million  to  24 
million  shares     Is  not  that  true'' 

Mr  GORE  That  is  according  to  my 
information 

Mr  IX:)UGLAS  Is  it  not  also  true 
thai  (itntral  Motors,  on  the  average,  is- 
sues 1 ,300  000  shares  a  year  of  new  Gen- 
eial  Motors  stock  — I  think  the  record 
b<ars  that  fact  out— and  over  10  years 
that  would  amount  to  13  million  shares  ' 
That  new  slock  could  come  from  Du  Poiil 
holdings  of  General  Motors  which  are  to 
be  disposed  of  It  would  reduce  the  num- 
ber i)(  shares  to  be  .sold  io  approximately 

II  million  shares  over  10  years 

Can  it  be  said  that  the  sale  of  11  mil- 
lion shares  over  10  years  would  have  a 
catastrophic  effect  upon  the  market  price 
of  General  Mol<irs  stock'' 

Mr  ClORE.  I  do  not  think  so  par- 
ticulaily  when  7  or  8  million  shaies  or 
more  change  hands  on  the  slock  ex- 
change every  year. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Have  we  not  had  a 
te.-t  of  this  m  the  experience  of  the  Foul 
Eoundation'' 

Mr    GORE      Yes;  we  have 

Mr  IXDUGLAS  The  Ford  Founda- 
tion. Ill  a  period  of  5  years,  disposed  of 
the  equivalent  in  value  of  24  million 
shares  of  General  Motors  stCK-k  without 
any  adverse  market  consequences  As  a 
mailer  of  fact,  the  price  of  Ford  stock 
has  increased  appreciably  during  those 
years  As  I  remember,  the  price  has  in- 
creased by  S46  a  share — from  $64  50  lo 
$1 10  75  And  Ford  is  a  more  volalile  and 
less  stable  slock  than  is  General  Motors 
slock 

If  the  Ford  Foundation  can  dispo.se  of 
Ihe  fquivalent  of  24  million  shares  of 
Cieneral  Motors  stock  witliout  lo.'s  and 
nitieed  with  an  appreciable  gam  cannot 
Du  Puiil  dispose  of  11  million  shares  m 
10  years  wiihout  adverse  market  conse- 
quences'' 

Mr  GORE  I  think  so;  and  yei  that  is 
('He  of  the  ostensible  reasons  given  for 
pas.sage  of  the  bill.  On  tomorrow  I  shall 
I  xamme  the  two  ostensible  reasons  given 


for  pa.ssage  of  the  bill,  and  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  Senate 
that  the  argument*  advanced  for  neither 
I'f  them  will  hold  water. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Du  Pont  would  have  to  sell  only  11  mil- 
l.on  shares;  but  even  If  it  had  to  sell  24 
million  shares  in  10  years,  If  the  Ford 
I'oundation  can  sell  the  equivalent  of  24 
million  shares  in  5  years  of  a  more  vola- 
tile stock  and  a  less  stable  stock,  and 
without  adver.se  market  consequences, 
roiild  not  Du  Pont  sell  even  as  much  as 
24  million  shares  in  10  years. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  surely  think  so. 
If  we  are  able  to  show  that  neither  of 
the  two  ostensible  reasons  advanced  in 
favor  of  pa.ssage  of  the  bill  is  valid — or, 
to  put  it  another  way,  is  supported  by 
tacts  or  logic — then  we  must  look  for  the 
real  rea.'^n  for  advancement  of  the  bill. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  engage  the  Senate's 
attention  tomorrow  again,  and  I  shall  ex- 
amine those  ostensible  reasons,  and  then 
yc'w  once  again,  with  some  additional 
facts,  to  what  I  regard  as  the  two  real 
reasons  for  attempting  to  influence  the 
court  to  perpetuate  the  monopolistic  con- 
dition which  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
violates  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator 
fiom  Tennessee  permit  me  to  introduce 
another  consideration  in  the  question 
as  to  w  hcthcr  the  sale  of  General  Motors 
stock  by  Du  Pont  would  have  adverse 
market  effects? 

Mr   GORE.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Even  if  the  price  of 
( leneral  Motors  stock  were  to  be  some- 
what  depressed  by  the  sale — and  we  do 
not  admit  that,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  occur,  but  even  if  It  were  to  oc- 
cur— it  would  merely  alter  the  ratio  of 
market  price  to  earnings.  The  earnings 
of  General  Motors  would  not  be  affected. 
.M  present,  the  dividend  is  $4.  Assuming 
Uus  represents  earnings,  the  ratio  of  $55 
to  $4  Is  a  little  less  than  14  to  1. 

Even  if  the  price  of  the  stock  were  to 
fall  to  $50  a  share,  the  earnings  would 
remain  the  same,  becau.se  fundamentally 
the  operating  conditions  would  not 
chanjre.  If  anything,  the  operating  con- 
ditions mi';ht  improve,  because  General 
Motors  could  then  buy  its  fabrics  and 
finishes  from  more  competitive  sources, 
and  the  costs  would  be  decreased.  The 
earnings  to  price  ratio,  if  the  price  went 
down  to  $o0,  would  be  12'^  to  1.  This 
would  make  it  a  very  attractive  stock. 
The  idle  funds  of  the  market  would  rush 
m. 

It  is  the  same  as  if  one  lowers  the  level 
of  a  portion  of  a  lake  and  then  allows 
t!.e  remainder  of  the  water  in  the  lake 
to  seek  its  natural  level.  The  water 
lushes  in  to  fill  the  vacuum,  to  establish 
tl^.e  level. 

\Vc  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  so- 
called  free  market  in  the  stock  market. 
If  one  lowers  the  ratio  of  price  to  earn- 
ings of  a  stock,  one  invites  a  tremendous 
in\  ostment.  This  will  drive  up  the  price 
iif  the  stock. 

When  I  saw  the  eminent  representa- 
tives from  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  dis- 
regard this  fact,  I  began  to  worry  as  to 
whether  they  really  knew  as  much  about 
'he  slock  market  aa  they  purported  to 
know- 


Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  observation. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  objection,  I  have  some  insertions  to 
make  in  the  Record.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  there- 
after. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOW  SOME  "BIRCHERS' 
"BIRCHED" 


WERE 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
Novciribcr  a  distinguished  and  coura- 
geous American  newspaperman,  former 
U.S.  Senator  Thomas  M.  Storke,  was 
awarded  the  Nicman  Foundation  for 
Journalisms  Lauterbach  Award.  That 
awaid  is  given  annually  for  outstanding 
work  in  defense  of  civil  liberties.  Sen- 
ator Storke  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  an  old, 
highly  respected,  and  progressive  Ameri- 
can newspaper.  Incidentally,  Tom 
Storke  traces  his  gallant  ancestiT.  over 
many  generations,  to  the  days  of  the 
Dons.  He  loves  his  country  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  devotion  each  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  does. 

Tom  Storke  merited  the  award,  a  rich- 
ly de.serving  tribute  to  a  high  public  serv- 
ice his  newspaper  rendered  to  the  people 
of  Santa  Barbara  and,  in  a  very  real 
.sen.se,  to  the  people  of  the  Nation.  Some- 
thing over  a  year  ago,  beautiful  Santa 
Barbara  was  "sizzling  with  John  Birch 
fever."  This  notorious,  secret  group  is 
best  remembered  for  the  contemptuous 
and  contemptible  assatUt  by  its  leader  on 
the  characters  of  great  Americans  like 
General  Dwight  Eisenhower,  who  was 
called  a  conscious  agent  of  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy;  Chief  Jtistice  Earl  War- 
ren, whose  impeachment  was  demanded ; 
the  late  great  John  Foster  Dulles,  a  cou- 
rageous American  patriot;  and  many 
others.  It  undertook,  through  various 
"front"  organizations,  attacks  against 
American  school  officials,  against 
churchmen,  against  people  in  govern- 
ment, and  against  many  of  our  fellow 
citizens. 

Today,  as  Tom  Storke  sees  it,  the  polit- 
ical temperature  of  Santa  Barbara  is 
about  back  to  normal.  How  did  it  hap- 
pen? It  happened  simply  because  an 
undaunted  American  patriot  informed 
his  readers  of  the  activities  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  In  Santa  Barbara  and  the 
infonned  good  sense  of  the  people  did 
the  rest. 

Mr.  President,  free  speech  and  free 
press  in  America  are  part  of  this  coim- 
tiys  Constitutional  heritage.  Tom 
Storke  and  men  like  him  across  the 
country  who  are  part  of  the  free  press  of 
America,  help  assure  this  country's 
future.  America  is  free.  We  intend  to 
maintain  our  freedom.  And  the  great 
body  of  our  fellow  citizens  condemns  all 


attempts  at  destroying  the  character  of 
good  Americans  and  of  the  original  Con- 
stitutional system  our  Founding  Fathers 
gave  to  us. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Senator  Storke,  en- 
titled "How  Some  Birchers  Were 
Birched,"  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  for  December  10,  1961. 
be  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

How    SoMK    BIRCHEES    'WERE    BlECHED 

(By  Tliomas  M.  Storke j 
Sa.nta  Babbara,  Calif. — A  year  ago  Santa 
Barbara  was  sizzling  with  John  Birch  fever. 
Today  the  temperature  of  the  body  politic 
is  almost  back  to  normal.  'Why  the  change? 
The  answer  is  simple.  The  John  Birch 
Society  has  been  brought  out  of  hiding.  It 
was  exposed  to  the  Judgment  of  the  public, 
as  it  can  be  In  every  community. 

It  was  revealed  as  a  monolithic  organiza- 
tion ruled  with  a  dictatorial  hand  by  its 
creator,  Robert  Welch,  a  man  who  sees  Com- 
munists everywhere — In  the  White  House,  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  In  Congress,  In  the  State 
Department,  in  our  churches,  schools  and 
universities.  In  our  press,  radio  and  televi- 
sion. 

It  wa.s  revealed  as  a  holding  company  for 
virulent  "aginner"  groups  that  say,  as  does 
the  title  of  a  current  London  show,  "Stop 
the  world;  I  want  get  off  ' — groups  that  are 
against  democracy;  against  all  income  taxes; 
against  the  welfare  and  protective  activities 
of  the  Government,  which  It  calls  socialism; 
against  our  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions: against  foreign  aid;  against  alliances 
for  mutual  protection  with  NATO  and 
SEATO  nations:  against  organized  labor: 
against  academic  freedom;  even  agiiinst 
fluoridation. 

In  any  community,  the  trtie  image  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  can  be  exposed  to  public 
view — the  image  of  its  reactionary  rebellion 
again.st  the  twentieth  century,  as  well  as  the 
face  of  anticommunlsm  which  it  presents  to 
the  world.  It  can  be  exposed  by  Individuals, 
organizations,  newspapers,  radio  and  tele- 
vl.cion  stations  In  a  Joint  effort  for  public 
enlightenment. 

The  Birchers  will  fight  back — as  Is  their 
right.  But  out  of  the  debate,  the  public  will 
be  able  to  make  its  own  Judgment,  based  on 
facts  and  open  argviments. 

This  Is  what  happened  in  Santa  Barbara : 
More  than  a  year  ago.  It  became  apparent 
that  organized  effort  was  being  put  behind 
the  activities  of  the  ever-present  radical  re- 
actionary extremists.  A  steady  pattern  of 
attack  was  emerging— against  school  officials. 
particularly  in  the  adult  education  field; 
against  churchmen;  against  the  United  Na- 
tions; against  university  professors  and  ad- 
ministrators. Day  after  day,  the  malls 
brought  literature  vilifying  the  entire  Su- 
preme Court  and  calling  particularly  for  the 
Impeachment  of  the  Chief  Justice.  Most  of 
these  came  in  envelopes  bearing  Robert 
Welch's  now  familiar  battle  cry,  "Tills  is  a 
republic,  not  a  democracy — let's  keep  it  that 
way." 

More  and  more,  letters  to  the  editor  fol- 
lowed the  familiar  "anti"  pattern.  Anony- 
mous telephone  calls  charging  "Communist" 
became  commonplace.  Mailings  to  Protes- 
tant church  members  cast  doubts  on  the 
loyalty  and  patriotism  of  their  leaders. 

Santa  Barbarans  were  seeing  the  mani- 
festations of  organized  activity,  but  most  of 
our  citizens  did  not  know  what  was  behind 
It — the  John  Birch  Society.  I  and  my  news- 
paper, the  News-Press,  decided  the  people 
had  a  right  to  know  about  the  society  that 
was  trying  to  Influence  their  thinking;  Just 
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as  all  Americans  have  the  right  to  form  iheir 
own  opinions  from  a  free  flow  of  infnrm.i- 
tion  And  the  right  to  promote  their  views 
in  a  legitimate  way 

On  January  22  and  23  reporter  H.ms  Engh 
told  the  Birch  story  in  the  News-Press  after 
weeks  of  digging  for  farts  The  story  was 
told  almost  entirely  in  the  words  of  the 
Mjiiety.  from  its  founder,  some  of  Its  hx-al 
members  and  its  literature  SMII,  it  broucht 
cries  of  smear"  from  the  Birrhers  ap;<t  'he 
pattern  ol   Birch   attacks  i-ontimied 

So  I  derided  I  must  tell  mv  readers  what  I 
thought  of  Robert  Welch  and  his  society  and 
what  they  were  doing  to  my  beloved  Santa 
Barbara  I  did  so  m  a  front-page  editorial 
on  Sunday.  February  26.  1961,  that  was  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  of  democratic 
priniipies  in  which  I  believe,  and  which  my 
newspaper  .%tands  tor  I  iiitr'KJucfd  my  edi- 
torial comments  witii  these  words 

The  editor  and  publisher  'if  the  News- 
Press  is  In  his  S.^th  year  HLs  entire  life 
has  been  spent  in  this  community  His 
memory  takes  him  back  many  years  and 
his  reading  even  further  He  lived  when 
Conditions  were  rugged  Wlien  West  was 
West  and  men  were  men  He  lived  during 
periods  when  if  a  man  or  a  group  of  men 
openly  by  word  of  mouth,  or  the  printed 
word,  called  our  President  or  Vice  President, 
our  Secretary  of  State,  the  Presidents 
brother,  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
others  at  the  head  of  our  Government 
tr.iitors,  they  were  made  to  answer  Such 
slanders  often  called  lor  a  visit  fron>  a  cour- 
ageous .md  irate  group  which  brought  with 
them  a  barrel  of  tar  and  a  few  feathers 
And  such  m.stances  were  partuular'y  likely 
to  occur  if  the  slanderer  came  from  New 
England  He  lived  when  men  were  con- 
sidered cowards  when  they  hid  behind  their 
W'.niens  skirts  and  clothed  their  identity 
through    anonymi'y 

It  1.S  in  the  lit?ht  of  this  bai'kground  that 
the  News-Press  tells  where  it  stands  on  the 
John  Birch  .Society 

The  results  were  amazing  Most  remark- 
able Was  the  flood  of  support  I'T  our  anti- 
Birch  position  from  the  moderates,  both 
liberals,  and  conservatives  the  people  in 
the  middle  who  are  r.ire'y  heard  from  Com- 
mvinity  leaders  who  had  been  subjected  to 
Birch  attack  stood  \i[)  and  fought  back, 
reali/fing  that  the  new-paper  and  a  broad 
segment  of  the  public  were  behind  them 

The  air  cleared  and  the  political  tempera- 
ture began  to  drop 

We  soon  learned  that  other  comn>unities 
were  havim,'  similar  problems  Within  a  few 
weeKs  we  filled  reque.s'.s  fi.r  m^re  than  15.000 
reprints  of  the  News-Press  editorials  and 
articles  The  end  of  such  requests  still  has 
not  been  reached.  ^ 

Birch  -Society  tactics  call  for  the  forma- 
tion of  front  groups  to  carry  on  its  pr' igrani 
In  disguise.  Welch's  Blue  Book,  bible  of  the 
society,  says  on  page  86  We  would  organize 
fronts — little  fronts,  big  fronts,  temporary 
fronts,  permanent  fronts,  all  klnd.s  of 
fronts"  It  says  further  on  '  W'e  are  talk- 
ing about  a  million  men,  by  which  of  course 
I  mean  men.  women,  and  girls  and  boys  of 
college  age  nr  old  enough  to  be  In  the  tight 
•  •  *.  They  are  there  just  waiting  to  be  re- 
cruited If  we  can  get  the  story  to  them   " 

Last  April  the  News-Press  exposed  with 
documented  evidence,  liie  exi.>!tence  of  a 
Birch  front  organization  the  first  such  ex- 
p<jsure  anywhere.  The  front  was  called  the 
Freedom  Club,  and  it  w  i*  set  up  on  the 
canipus  of  the  University  of  California  at 
S.T^nta  Barbara  It  pretended  to  be  just  an 
organlzatirjn   of   conservative  student.s 

It  Was  far  more  than  that,  as  the  News- 
Pre.ss  revealed  At  least  part  of  its  financing 
came  from  the  treasurer  of  the  John  Birch 
.Society  In  the  Santa  Barb.ira  area  The 
guiding  hand  of  both  the  Freedom  Club  and 
campus  unit  of  the  Birch  Society  was  a  26- 
ye.ir-uld   m.in  — not   a  student— but   li.e    of 


Robert  Welch's  paid  ciwrdinators  His  pri- 
mary Job  was  to  help  spawn  John  Birch 
iiiil'.s  on  California   college  campuses 

.\  report  signed  by  the  leader  of  the  cam- 
p  IS  Birch  unit  cntained  these  words  "It 
was  decided  to  soft-pedal  the  .s«m  leties  |sic| 
.ictivities  and  concentrate  i>n  the  Freedom 
Club  '■  And  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of 
the  Birch  unit  said.  "A  further  point  of  at- 
tack shall  be  subtle  movements  in  objec- 
tives and  u.se  of  the  Freedom  Club  so  that 
attention  shall  not  be  f<x  used  un  the  actual 
society" 

Nine  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  Free- 
dom Club.  It  turned  out.  constituted  the  en- 
tire roster  of  the  campus  Birch  cell  The 
Freedom  Club  was  an  Instrument  for  bring- 
ing college  students  into  the  John  Birch 
Sfxuety 

And  not  Just  college  students  News-Press 
disclosure  of  the  Freedom  Club-Birch  S<h  lety 
link  came  Just  after  mailings  had  itone  out 
to  juniors  and  seniors  of  a  local  high  school 
encouraging  them  to  Join  the  Free<iom  Club. 
with(^>ut  revealing  its  Birch  parentho«,>d 

Since  the  News-Press  disclo.sed  the  decep- 
ti(jn.  nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  the 
Freedom  Club  or  campus  Bir(  h  unit  Ex- 
posure was  all  that  was  neede<l 

More  recently  came  Birch  efTi.rts  to  kill  the 
UNICEP  Halloween  fund  drive  A  fr<uit- 
page  News-Press  editorial  pinpointing  the 
lies  >f  the  Birchers  and  setting  the  record 
straight  probably  was  a  factor  in  ta(x»»tlng 
this  years  L'NICEF  collections  to  a  total 
of  $6,000,  compared  with  14.300  i.ust  year — 
a  sizable  amount  for  this  small  cumnuinity 

The  John  Birch  philosophies  have  been 
aired  so  thoroughly  In  Santa  Barbara  that 
they  have  l«>st  much  of  their  force  Welchers 
.md  Birchers  and  their  brethren  I'lm  not  a 
member,  but  •  •  •")  continue  to  pres.Mire 
church  and  school  leaders.  But  now  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Santa  Barbarans — 
me  rational  moderates — take  their  out|X)Ur- 
ings  lor  what  they  are,  the  unbalanced  ex- 
hortations of  a  tiny,  fanatical,  highly  vocal 
minority  California  Attorney  General  Stan- 
ley Mosk  has  described  the  movement  ijraph- 
ically  as  a  collection  of  wealthy  buslnes-'^men, 
retired  military  officials,  and  Utile  old  ladles 
in  tennis  shoes 

To  me.  Blrchlsm — or  Welchlsm — is  a  re- 
currence of  a  bad  dream  My  life  spans  85 
years  of  American  history,  and  hl.story  has  a 
Way  of  repeating  itself.  Time  and  again  I 
have  seen  people  who  should  know  better 
caught  up  in  asi  emotional  wave,  following 
a   leader   as  absurd   as  Robert  Welch 

I  recall  a  chat  I  had  with  President  R<Hvse- 
velt  m  the  White  House  in  1934  I  had  just 
flown  to  Washington  from  Mexico  City  with 
5;enator  McAdo<i  --topping  en  r<^)ute  in  New 
Orleans.  Jackson  and  Atlanta  the  realms  of 
three  demagogs  n.imed  L<ing.  Bilbo,  and 
Talmadge  I  w.is  deeply  ccjiicerned  alxnit 
their  succesi-ses.  so  I  asked  Mr  K4>o.sevell 
How  are  you  going  to  combat  such 
menaces '" 

F  D  R  s  expression  turned  grave  He  ges- 
tured with  a  rotating  motion  r)f  his  right 
arm  and  .sfiid,  "I  liken  these  Uireats  to  an 
epidemic  of  measles.  'V<ni  have  to  let  it  run 
its  course  All  we  can  do  Is  keep  the  disease 
in   Its  course  and  hope  f>.)r  the  best   ' 

The  epidemic  of  demagoguery  of  which 
Long.  Bilbo  and  Talmadge  were  the  Images 
did  run  Its  course  and  die  down.  If  not  dis- 
appear. The  Birch  epidemic  of  which  Welch 
Is  the  Image,  als<3  will  run  its  cmjrse  and 
die  down 

Bvit  the  distressing  thing  to  me  Is  the  fact 
that  there  still  Is  abroad  In  the  land  a  para- 
noia so  deeply  rooted  that  It  could  sustain 
the  John  Birch  movement-  as  for  years  it 
has  sustained  the  Ku  KIux  Klan  through 
peri'Kls  of  bold  violence  and  longer  periotls 
of  hiding  and  waiting.  President  Trum.m 
has  siiid.  The  Birch  Society  is  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan    without  nightshirts  ■* 


The  parallel  between  Welchism  mul  Mc- 
Carthylsm  is  obvious  McCarthy,  like  WeUh. 
led  on  the  par.molac  fears  of  hl.s  folluwers 
But  the  post-McCarthy  j)eri<Kl  saw  the  para- 
noia grow  lis  Communism  gained  new  v  ic- 
tiTies  abroad  and  more  and  more  frustrated 
Americans  beg.m  seeing  Red  ghosts  in  every 
high  ottice  and  under  every  l)ed 

With  encouragement  from  Weh  h  .i  new 
crop  of  .^menciiis  began  to  get  ttic  idea 
that  they  could  thwart  commuiilMn  by  sus- 
pecting and  smearing  their  neighb(.r^  plas- 
tering the  romsymp"  label  on  every. me  In 
sight  anil  (lisca-^dmg  our  democratic  her:';iije 
of    free  disi  u--sii  n   of   all   political    ideas 

Welch  picked  up  the  game  where  Mi"- 
C.irthy  left  ofT.  but  he  added  retlneineiits 
He  lacked  the  ailvantage  of  a  seat  in  the 
Senate,  but  he  niire  than  made  up  for  It  bv 
m.iking  sure  his  si.<iety  was  well  financed 
anfl  t  ightly  organl/ed 

Welch  as  he  himself  b<w.sts.  Is  n  >t  pl:iv- 
ing  for  peanuts  He  is  out  t/)  recrui'  1  nul- 
lion  memtjers  Yearly  dues  are  $24  !'  r  men 
and  $12  f..r  wmneii  which,  if  aver,i^;eil  at 
$18.  Would  me. Ill  an  income  of  $18  n.ii,ion  a 
year,  if  his  dream  were  realized,  tlu-.  with- 
out considering  large  cou'ributloiis  by 
wealthy  fanatics 

In  a  letter  accompanying  his  monthly  bul- 
letins to  members.  Welch  makes  an  .ijipeal 
lor  extra  gif'.'-  b«"yond  the  dues  and  tjiiiidly 
iidds.  We  shall  not  go  intij  any  il'*.ii!ed 
accountini;  as  to  how  the  money  is  ■i.-.ed 
This  is  .1  policy  he  has  frankly  followed 
!rom  the  hrst,  no  pubiii-  accouiiting  of 
receipts  or  expenditures 

.Smart  operators  co\ild  do  quite  a  t>:t  wi'h 
$18  million  plus  a  vear  tliat  need  i;..t  be 
accounted  for  .Sm.irt  operators  are  doing 
quite  well  alre.nlv  oil  tlie  fringes  of  the 
Birch  S<Hlety  and  its  front.s  with  lar^e  fees 
ti.ir  leisures,  expo.ses  and  shixk-talks  to 
•  free<lom  forums  '  or  to  .secret  study  (  ;,i^-es  — 
delivered  by  reformed  Reds,  unemployed  ex- 
Federal  agents,  columnists  and  commenta- 
tors 

No  Idea  seemed  t<H)  nutty  f,,r  Robert 
Welch — e-.  en  the  Idea  that  former  Prfsident 
Elsenhower  was  a  dedicated  Coinniuni.^l  who 
was  working  with  his  high-ranking  partners- 
in-tre.ichery  to  deliver  us  to  the  Russians 

Merely  exposing  such  monstrous  Ide.is  - 
merely  ventilating  them  in  the  public 
breeze  is  enou^;h  to  bring  sani'v  land 
Sfjmetimes  laughter  U^  be  .sure  i  into  the 
discu.sslon  of  p<^)litical  Issues  The  aOsurdl- 
ties  fall  of  their  own  weight  or  continue  to 
be  held  dear  Ijy  a  minority  so  minute  that 
it   IS  more   troublesome  than   d.itigerous 

No  Instrument  can  perform  the  expi'^lng 
operation  more  efTectlvely  than  a  newsp.iper 
Congre.sslonal  and  legislative  commit  t,>pc 
sniffing  the  scent  of  subversion,  have  come 
close  to  launching  all-out  invest  ig.i' i.ir,s  of 
the  John  birch  .s<Miety  But  there  is  po- 
tential dar.ger  in  such  Inquiries 

A  seari  h  for  subversion  can  turn  to<i  easily 
Into  a  pri  be  of  political  beliefs  Legiiiinate 
questioning  can  tini  easily  become  inrimlda- 
tion  of  Witnesses  who  iiold  minoritv  p.  litical 
opinions  Even  a  character  assa.ssm  Is  en- 
titled to  develop  his  own  political  philc,sophy 
and  put   the   hard  sell  behind   it 

Similarly  .i  newsiiaper  doing  its  duty  in  a 
deuKX-ratic  sih  lety  is  enlitied  to  bring  every 
}>iliiical  philosophy  into  the  light  (f  d.iy 
for  public  exanuna'ion  It  is  entitled  lo  di.f- 
cuss  the  Sales  technujue  being  used  toc  - 
particularly  if  it  Is  secret  or  semisecret  in 
nature-  and  expre.ss  Its  own  opinion  abcut 
both  the  phili>6ophy  and  the  sales  te<  hn  ijue 

I  drtn't  know  what  the  real  purivises  are 
l>ehind  the  Birch  l.ic.ide  of  anti-comnuini.sm 
and  the  acknowledged  but  deeniphasized  .itm 
of  reversing  the  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litl<-al  trends  of  the  20th  century  in  .America 
But  It  is  worth  pondering  the  possibility 
that  the  organization,  unwittingly.  Is  follow- 
ing a  Communist-Inspired  line  to  destroy 
.^ineric.uis'  faith  In  their  most  rc-pected 
leaders  and  institutions. 
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The  CommunlsU  ■will  adopt  any  tactic, 
even  pseudo-anticommunism.  If  they  see  a 
chance  to  divide  and  weaken  their  enemy. 
And  certainly  the  agitation  and  character 
ass.isslnation  the  Welchers  have  practiced 
have  served  only  to  make  Americans  distrust 
ea(  h  other,  undermine  popular  support  for  a 
strong  national  defense  force,  and  weaken 
our  ties  with  our  allies. 

Ill  the  end,  the  only  protection  against 
such  aberrations  as  the  John  Birch  Society 
and  such  ridiculous  leaders  as  Robert  Welch 
lies  in  the  informed  good  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple Air  the  ideas  of  the  radical  extremists, 
•md  vou  will  find  in  a  hurry,  as  we  did  in 
S.iiitii  Barbara,  that  the  moderates — con- 
bcrvalue  and  liberal — are  in  control. 

That  knowledge  makes  all  the  difference 
m  the  world  to  the  church  and  school  lead- 
ers and  others  who  have  been  under  attack. 
When  they  realize  that  they  have  strong 
supp<5rt  behind  them,  they  are  unlikely  to 
bui  kle  under  pressure. 

In  a  letter  to  the  News-Press  last  April, 
a  rese*u-ch  associate  who  was  studying  John 
Birch  and  other  extremist  movements  for 
the  California  Teachers  Association  asked. 
Am  I  correct  in  noting  that  since  there  has 
been  so  much  publicity  •  •  •  there  have  been 
no  more  open  attacks — at  least  on  schools?" 

He  is  Correct,  as  far  as  Santa  Barbara  is 
concerned  School  administrators  have  ex- 
pressed their  thanks  to  me  for  bringing  the 
Uiri  h  Society  into  the  arena  of  public  dls- 
cus.'^lon      So  have  nunlsters  of  the  Gospel. 

If  John  Birch  meetingj  are  being  held 
ii  iw  in  the  Santa  Barbara  area,  they  have 
not  come  to  the  attention  of  the  News-Press. 
Administrators  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Santa  Barbara  have  noted  that  both 
the  John  Birch  cell  on  the  campus  and  its 
Iront  organization,  the  Freedom  Club,  have 
ceased  to  exist  Disclosure  of  their  activi- 
ties IS  all  that  was  needed  Parents  and 
the  students  themselves  took  care  of  the 
rest 

It  is  true  th  it  the  News-Press  went  a  step 
beyond  disclosure,  as  far  as  the  John  Birch 
Society  ill  general  wap  concerned.  I  spoke 
out  editorially  m  plain,  honest  lamruage  that 
I   tii'ii  t    think   anyi->nc   could   misunderstand 

I  li.ive  puljlished  my  own  daily  news- 
p.iptr  111  Sant.i  Br.rbara  for  61  years  During 
that  time  I  have  learned  at  least  one  lesson 
well — that  n  newspaper  will  not  be  listened 
to  or  win  respect  if  It  pus'-yfixits  in  stating 
Its  editorntl  beliefs. 

I  have  learned  that  you  can't  kill  a  rat 
vk  ith  a  feather  duster 


CASTRO  AND  COMMUNIST  CUBA 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  in  a 
few  days  m  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay, 
tlif  lepi'o.'^entativcs  of  this  Government 
and  of  the  Organization  of  American 
Slatt\s  will  attend  an  important  meeting 
so  fui'  as  this  hemisphere  is  concerned. 
U\'j.h  on  the  agenda — I  suppose  number 
one — will  be  the  policy  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere  with 
MHiiid  to  Castro  in  Cuba. 

P'.ailier  this  month  a  distinguished 
American  newspaperman.  Mr.  William 
Randolph  Flearst,  Jr..  wrote  his  "Editors 
f^cpoi't."  entitled  "Playing  Pattycake 
VVitii  Fidel  Castro,"  which  was  published 
ill  tne  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Sunday. 
J.iiuiai-y  7,  1962. 

Mr.  Hearst  recalled  that  Castro  came 
lo  the  United  States  and  spoke  before 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors, indicating  he  wished  to  bring  great 
freedom  to  the  people  of  Cuba.  There- 
after, in  fact,  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Cas- 
tro conceded  and  confessed  that  he  is  a 
complete  Communist,  and  always  has 
lx>en. 


Some  of  Mr.  Hearst's  comments  with 
respect  to  the  position  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  the  posi- 
tion of  this  country  are,  I  think,  required 
reading  for  the  Members  of  Congress. 

I  recall  that,  a  year  ago,  when  we 
passed  the  mutual  security  bill.  Congress 
specifically  wrote  into  that  measure  au- 
thority for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  invoke  complete  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Cuba.  Since  the  bill  was 
signed  by  the  President,  that  is  the  law 
of  this  land  today. 

I  urge  on  this  floor  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  utilize  the  authority 
which  Congress  gave  to  him.  I  urge  our 
representatives  at  Punta  del  Este  to  take 
a  firm  position  against  the  common 
threat  of  continuing  Communist  infiltra- 
tion into  this  Western  Hemisphere. 

We  have  friends  south  of  the  border. 
We  wish  to  cement  our  friendships  there. 
The  American  people  wish  nothing  but 
the  most  intimate,  pleasant,  and  profit- 
able relations  with  our  neighbors  south 
of  the  border.  Part  of  the  hazard  which 
is  faced  today  by  countries,  large  and 
small,  situated  in  this  hemisphere,  can 
be  traced  to  international  communism 
and  to  Cuba. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  if  my  col- 
leagues have  not  read  the  article  by  Mr. 
Hearst,  they  will  read  it,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Recoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Playing  Pattycake  With  Fidel  Castro — 
Monroe  Doctrine  Should  Apply  to  Cas- 
tro's  Cuba — Dangerous   to  U.S.   Safety 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

Los  Angeles.  January  6. — Our  State  De- 
partment this  past  week  issued  a  formal 
white  p.<»per  declaring — you  guessed  it — that 
Fidel  Castro  has  turned  Cuba  into  a  Soviet 
colony. 

Now  the  point  is:  Where  do  we  go  from 
there? 

I  recall.  3  years  ago  come  spring,  hearing 
fuzzy-faced  Fidel  In  a  ballroom  of  the 
Statler  Hotel  in  Washington,  DC.  tell  the 
.American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  what 
a  friend  of  U.S.  democracy  he  was. 

A  few  actually  believed  him,  because.  I 
think,  they  didn't  want  to  face  up  to  the 
alarming  potentials;  but  this  column  was 
skeptical. 

Maylje  Castro  was  all  the  pal  he  said  he 
was.  but  there  was  some  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  ■warned  the  Editor's  Report  of 
April    19.   1959. 

I  gave  it  as  my  own  opinion  and  that  of 
others  who  knew  Cuba  that  the  Jury  was 
still  out  in  the  case  of  Fidel  Castro. 

Ttie  Jury  wasn't  out  very  long.  After  a 
few  months  of  blood  baths  to  purge  all  op- 
position inside  Cuba,  and  after  Castro 
snuggled  up  to  Khrushchev  and  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  there  could  only  be  one  verdict. 

If  Castro  wasn't  100  percent  Communist 
he  would  do  for  the  Soviet's  purposes  until 
a  more  reasonably  accurate  facsimile  came 
along. 

It  was  a  classic  example  of  the  old  saying 
that  if  a  bird  looks  like  a  duck,  walks  like 
a  duck,  quacks  like  a  duck  and  lays  duck 
eggs,  tlie  odds  are  it's  a  duck. 

The  State  Department  white  paper  listed 
some  $100  million  worth  of  the  latest  model 
Communist  bloc  arms  consigned  to  Castro 
along  With  800  milit.iry  and  technical  ad- 
visers, noting  that  Cuba's  armed  forces  are 
now  second  only  to  those  of  the  United 
States  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.    , 


It  calls  Cuba  a  "bridgehead  of  Slno-Soviet 
imperialism"  and  a  serious  threat  to  the 
American  republics.  Which  will  come  as 
news  to  practically  no  one  except  possibly 
Herbert  Matthews  of  the  New  York  Times, 
who  was  with  Castro's  crew  in  the  Cuban 
hills  before  they  seized  power  but  never  sus- 
pected there  was  anything  Red  about  them. 

It  may  also  come  as  news  to  a  few  desk- 
warmers  inside  the  State  Department  itself. 
They  have  been  so  afraid  of  what  world 
opinion — meaning  the  neutralist  and 
Latin  American  nations — might  say  if  we 
acted  in  our  own  interests,  that  they  have 
shackled  Uncle  Sam  as  effectively  as  Delilah 
tied  up  Samson. 

We've  seen  how  ready-to-use  force  was 
that  most  holier-than-thou  of  the  neu- 
trals. India,  in  the  seizure  of  Portuguese  Goa. 
As  for  the  Latin  Americans,  they  have  so  far 
been  reluctant  to  act  in  their  own  interests 
against  Castro,  although  he  brags  that  he 
will  take  over  all  their  countries  for  Marxism. 

Two  weeks  from  now,  the  foreign  ministers 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  will 
meet  in  Uruguay.  High  on  the  agenda  is  a 
demand  that  they  act  Jointly  to  halt  Castro. 
I  am  glad  to  see  our  State  Department  isn't 
just  sitting  back  and  resting  on  its  white 
paper  but  is  pushing  the  OAS  to  give  Fidel 
an  ultimatum  to  break  with  the  Reds  promo. 

In  the  light  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ex- 
communication of  Castro  and  his  henchmen 
for  interfering  with  the  church,  some  Latin 
American  statesmen  may  feel  pressure  from 
their  people  to  act. 

But  if  they  don't,  the  United  States  should 
act  on  its  own. 

What  all  countries  must  respect  in  the 
final  analysis,  is  power  and  the  will  to  use 
it.  And  the  United  States  has  the  legal  jur- 
tification  and  the  moral  obligation  to  use 
power  against  Castro. 

To  quot«  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  United 
States  would  consider  interference  by  for- 
eign powers  in  the  affairs  of  any  American 
country  as  an  unfriendly  act  "dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety." 

That  surely  fits  the  Soviet-Castro   setup 

Castro  has  been  screaming  his  old  line 
about  the  United  States  getting  ready  to 
invade  his  Red  stronghold. 

It  would  be  downright  mean  of  Uncle 
Sam  to  disappoint  him. 

Maybe  it  didn't  loom  very  large  to  some 
people  this  week  when  Premier  Salazar  of 
Portugal  announced  that  his  country 
would — fit  some  future  date— walk  out  of 
the  United  Nations  and  would  meanwhile 
boycott  the  world  body's  activities.  But  to 
me  this  has  an  ominous  ring. 

Portugal  is  indignant  over  U.N.  failure  to 
prevent  India's  aggression  against  Goa. 
U.S.  attempts  to  get  U.N.  action  were 
blocked  by  Soviet  veto  In  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  by  Afro-Asian  coolness  in  the  veto- 
free  Assembly. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  United 
States  should  have  forced  the  issue  in  the 
General  Assembly,  despite  a  poll  which 
showed  the  Afro-Asians— concerned  only 
with  European  colonialism — wouldn't  vote 
to  block  aggression  by  one  of  their  own. 

At  least  we  could  have  made  them  go  on 
record  in  their  disregard  of  Justice.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  Afro-Asian  bloc — 
wielding  the  balance  of  U.N.  power  between 
the  West  and  the  Communists  and  enjoy- 
ing it— is  taking  predictable  attitudes  which 
have  no  relation  to  the  merit  of  cases. 

Many  people  wonder  whether  this  new 
U.N.  lineup  is  making  the  U.N.  impotent 
whenever  a  Western  nation's  rights  are  at 
stake. 

President  de  Gaulle,  of  France,  has  long 
scorned  the  U.N.  Belgium  resents  its  actions 
in  the  Congo.  British  Foreign  Minister  Lord 
Home  warns  that  blocs  are  negating  the 
UN's  purposes  and  he  makes  it  clear  he 
means  the  Afro-Asians  as  well  as  the  Com- 
munists. 
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tio  American  who  gits  around  can  he'.p 
bu:  nutice  a  j^owlng  opLnlon  among  our 
own  people  Uj^t  tht  United  States  can  hope 
for  nothing  much  going  our  way  M  we  pin 
our  p-'licy   to   the   U.N. 

I  have  been  pro-U  N.  from  Its  start,  be- 
lieving that  a  democratic  organization  rep- 
reseir.ing  ihe  peace-loving  peoples  of  tiie 
World  must  eventually  become  a  re-.ill'.y  iii 
vinie  form  or  other. 

Up  CO  recently,  the  U  N  has  done  pretty 
well  trying  to  flU  that  bill.  But  the  emer- 
gence of  many  Rmall  new  nat;  ins— mcistly 
nowhere  near  advanced  enout:h  t<j  vote  on 
a  par  with  such  peoples  as  the  Europeans  — 
has  changed   the   picture. 

I  recognize  that  many  ni  >re  Amerlrtir.s 
now  re  beginning  to  doubt  this  wwrld  body's 
efTfH^'ivene.v! 

My  belu-r  In  the  U  M  in  the  pn.^t  wns 
f'lr'her  bols't-red  by  the  way  It  helped  ♦o 
serve  ni;r  national  Interest.  This  was  evl- 
denf-ed  again  and  again  by  Rnssl.in  vetoes 
and  by  the  Soviet  s^'empt  only  a  year  ago  to 
render    the    U  V     secretariat    Impotent. 

But  the  Communists  have  been  .strangely 
amiable  about  the  UN  recently.  Isn't  that 
Tjecause  the  Afro-Asl.^n  bloc — playing  Its 
own  selfish  game  of  balance  of  power — Is  also 
playing  the  Soviet's  game,  consciously  or 
not? 

Most  of  there  new  Afro-Asian  nations 
wouldn't  have  ♦heir  day  In  the  sun  If  It  were 
not  for  the  UN.  which  gives  each  of  them 
the  same  votlni;  power  In  the  Assembly  a.s 
the  United  Suites  or  Britain. 

Thev  couldn't  even  stay  independent  ex- 
cept for  the  power  of  the  United  St.ifes 
and  the  Wettern  alliance  which  guards 
them  The  Cininuinists  W(juld  swall^iw  thfin 
overnight  if  tht-y  had  only  thein.selves  to 
look  to  for   def'-n.'f 

If  liie  oir.inuus  move  by  Portugal  were  to 
start  a  walkaway  from  the  U  N.  by  any  siz- 
able number  of  other  nation.s,  tlie  Afro- 
Asians  Would  have  only  themselves  to  blame 

Where  would  they  be  wrh^u-.  a  strong 
UN.    backed    by   a  stront;   We.st  ' 

Or  are  they  Umd  impre.-^.sed  with  the  balance 
of  power  represented  by  their  bloc  voting 
to  think  about  that? 


DEATH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN 
J.   RILFJY  OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
nature  of  the  .spirit  and  tho  per.sonality 
of  Con-,'rpssman  John  J  Riiey  wa.s  a 
clear  tostimuiiy  to  the  fact  tliat  ho  was 
an  exceptional  man  in  his  devotion  to 
country  and  especially  in  his  standards 
of  conduct  ai  dealing'  \Mth  mankind  and 
executin-;  the  high  duties  of  the  otrice  to 
winch  he  was  elected  eiuht  times  by  the 
people  of  my  and  his  Second  Coiitjres- 
sional  District  of  South  Carolina.  Al- 
thou'-.h  T  had  known  Congressman  Riley 
for  many  years,  my  intimate  association 
witli  him  beKan  after  World  War  II  when 
my  seivice  as  Governor  of  South  Cai'.)- 
hna  coincided  with  his  second  term  in 
the  CoiiKres-s. 

Durlns<  the  years  since  that  time  I 
watched  Coni^ressman  Riley  ably  repre- 
sent his  district.  State,  and  Nation  in  the 
Coiik'ress.  I  was  Impre.s.sed  by  his  di.s- 
play  of  a  steady  hand  and  clear  he. id  \i\ 
meeting  some  of  the  most  ptiplf.\inti 
and  serious  piobh  ms  m  the  history  of 
our  Republic.  His  work  on  the  Hou.se  Ap- 
propriations Committee  was  admired  bv 
all  those  wlio  are  knowled-;eable  m  the 
mountainous  duties  and  iir.ive  responsi- 
bilities of  this  Important  committei^. 
Rut  beyond  his  duties  on  tlie  Appropiia- 


tions  Committee,  and  earlier,  tiie  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  John 
Riley  cotild  always  be  found  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  ready  and  able  to  support 
the  great  and  sound  principles  of  Gov- 
ernment on  which  this  Nation  was 
founded. 

Congressman  Riley's  first  considera- 
tion was  always  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try. As  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
delegation  for  the  p.ust  15  \ears  he  .siuved 
capably  and  faithfully  and  eviriinced  a 
deip  levermc'-  for  principle  in  leachm.^ 
decisions  on  tlie  preat  and  small  is.-iii  > 
he  was  called  upon  to  consider  in  his 
record  of  public  service.  He  ru-^e  to  a 
place  of  hi;h  s'andin-:  m  the  House  be- 
ca'.ise  of  hi.,  devotion  to  duly,  hi..h 
principles,  personal  inttunty.  absolute 
t»oncsty,  and  unq'jestior.able  sincerity. 

One  01  the  most  admirable  traits  of 
John  Riley  was  his  warm  human  kmd- 
iie.'^s.  sympathy  fcr  the  niM-us  and  di  >ire.s 
of  others,  and  his  mten.se  deteimmation 
to  render  a  valuable  service  to  his  fellow 
man.  Tins  *as  indicated  m  part  by  hi.s 
great  interest  in  and  service  to  young 
people  in  American  Lev; ion  baseball  and 
his  favorite  personal  project  the  Cios- 
well  Orphanage  in  hi.s  hotncUiwn  of 
dumti-T 

Dunn;::  his  campaigns  he  never  used 
mas6-communication  methods  of  con- 
tacliin;  his  constituents  but  followed  the 
practice  uf  pusonal  contact  which  >o  ac- 
curately expressed  his  depth  ot  human 
feeluiiir  and  the  unpretentious  nature 
of  his  personality  He  was  a  warm- 
hearted man  who  in  the  heat  ot  a  cam- 
paign or  during  tlie  deluge  of  duties  m 
Wa.shini.'ton  could  always  Imd  time  to 
vi.-,.t  Uir  sick  and  listen  patiently  to  the 
probkm.s  of  tho.-ie  who  came  fctekm,; 
counsel  and  a-sM-tance. 

PVw  men  who  have  served  in  the  U  S 
House  of  RepreM  ntatiV'S  h.ive  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  won  and  held  such 
a  stroni,'  measure  of  devotion,  respect, 
and  confidence  of  their  people  as  had 
John-  Riley.  He  was  so  bolf)Vcd  by  his 
pei  pie  not  becau.se  he  w  a.-,  flamboyant. 
possessed  of  great  oratorical  skill,  or  be- 
cause he  attended  to  all  tlie  small  politi- 
cal chores  nece.ssaiv  io  keep  a  constitu- 
ency happy  and  satisfi-d  Hr-  made  his 
way  successfully  in  the  ofttimes  turbu- 
I'T.t  practice  of  politics  by  just  beinsr 
himself — a  man  of  indomitable  charac- 
ter and  sincerity. 

Coneressman  Riley  was  a  dovot«d 
seiTant  of  the  peoiJle  of  th-'  .-^econd  Di'-- 
trict  of  .'^outii  Caiolina  and.  mderd.  the 
Nation  and  my  heartfelt  >Tmpathy  goes 
out  to  lll.^  widow  and  cliildren  While  all 
of  us  in  th.e  Cor.^-ress  will  mi^-s  him.  their 
loss  is  the  greatest  bccau.se  as  a  hu.-^band 
and  father  he  adhered  to  principles  itt 
forth  by  ti;e  God  in  which  he  j>o  det-ply 
believed 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  PreMdent  I  sui^- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OEFICFR  Th.e 
clc!  k  will  call  the  roll 

Tiie  legislative  clerk  iirocccdcd  to  call 
tlie  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Fiesident.  I 
a.^k  unanimous  consent  lliat  the  order 
for  the  quo:  urn   call  be  lescinded 

Th-  PHPISIDINO  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it   is  so  ordered 


STOCK  DISTRIBUnON  TREATED  AS 
RETURN  OF  CAPITAL 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Uie  bill  iH  R.  8847)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal  Revenue   Code  of    1954   so  as   to 

proMde  that  a  distribution  of  stock  made 
to  an  individual  'or  certain  corpora- 
tions' pui.-^uant  to  an  order  enfurcini; 
tlie  antitrust  kiws  shall  not  be  treated 
as  a  dividend  distribution  but  shall  be 
treated  as  a  return  of  capital;  and  to 
provide  that  the  amount  of  such  a  dis- 
t'lbution  made  to  a  corporation  shall  be 
the  fair  niarkft  valu(>  of  the  distribution 

Mr.  CARLSON  Mr.  President.  H  R 
3847.  a.s  reported  by  tiie  Committee  on 
Tinance.  contains  vei-y  sound  and  profX'r 
tax  piovi.sioiis  relating  to  the  fore /d  dis- 
po.^ition  and  forced  receipt  of  General 
.Motors  stock  under  antitrust  decrees 
and  I  expect  to  vote  for  it. 

Tht^  bill  is  before  the  Senate  after 
extended  heariiis's  and  executive  ses- 
Mons  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  ,1  ".ute  of  16  to  2,  Some  will  ar^ue 
that  tilt  re  is  a  better  approach  to  Liie 
Solution  of  this  problem,  but  I  do  not 
b«'lie\e  anyone  will  contend  that  the 
forced  disposition  of  this  stock  by  th.e 
Federal  Ciovernni(>nt  does  not  warrant 
i)ome  tax  adjudication  to  Uie  owners 

However.  I  am  concerned  that  the  b-ll 
as  reixji  t4'd  by  tlie  Conimittw  on  Finance 
does  not  go  far  enough.  My  attention 
has  bi-en  called  to  many  ca.ses  where 
property  other  than  stock  and  .securities 
h.ivi'  been  forced  on  the  market  in  oider 
to  etfectu.ite  antitrust  policies  The 
same  reasons  cited  by  the  Ways  and 
Mean.-.  Cuinmittee  and  the  Coniini'itee 
on  P"inance  in  supixut  of  H  R.  8847  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  sale  of  all  l.viH';- 
of  property. 

In  the  he.'rln^:s  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, on  previtnis  occasions  wh.en  tlio-.e 
committees  were  considering  sug^^estions 
for  tax  rt  lief  where  the  antitrust  lavks 
are  concerned,  tlie  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  the  U  S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce have  uriied  that  any  IcKislation  m 
this  area  apply  to  all  types  of  property 
and  not  merely  stock  or  stvurities  In 
fact.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
present  inoj)o>al  applies  only  to  General 
Motors  stock  when  distributed  by  the 
Du  Pont  Co  and  would  have  no  effect  on 
any  other  antitrust  case. 

Thp  pending  bill  is  a  step  forwaiii,  but 
I  sr.bmit  that  the  Senate  must  take 
into  account  that  there  are  other  anti- 
trust defendants  who  have  been  or  will  in 
the  future  be  forced  to  dispose  of  other 
.'■•ecur.ties  or  other  types  of  jjioiJcrty 
'Ihe^haieliolders  of  those  companies  will 
suffer  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Du 
Pont  and  General  Motors  shareholders 
^\ill  suffer  becau;:e  the  value  of  their  in- 
vestment will  be  reduced  by  the  unin- 
t-nded  tax  consequences  of  a  civil  f)ro- 
cncdins,'  under  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
pendin;,'  b.U  is  obviously  piecemeal  legis- 
lation intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
particular  lawsuit 

When  a  similar  measure  was  reported 
favorably  in  the  Hou.se  during  the  86th 
Congrei.s,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Wayr.  and  Mean>  stated  that — 

The  c»»mnUiife  wi.shes  to  make  It  clear 
that   It   believes    this   Itvi.-'lat  i m    w:!i    be   ul 
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v.ilue  In  facilitating  enforcement  of  anti- 
trust laws  generally  and  It  Is  not  the  purpose 
to  jjrivide  tax  relief  for  any  one  case. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
itive  serious  consideration  to  the  harsh 
tax  consequences  of  divestitures  and  dis- 
t!  ibutions  where  any  type  of  prop>erty  is 
clisix)sed  of  pursuant  to  an  antitrust 
1)1  oceeding. 

Extended  hearings  on  this  proposal 
liave  been  held  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  and  I  am  ad- 
vised that  they  are  considering  an  early 
report  on  the  same. 

I  shall  not  press  consideration  of  this 
proposal  on  H.R.  8847.  as  I  realize  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  not  held 
hearings  on  It,  but  I  would  urge  early 
hearings  when  the  matter  is  presented  to 
us  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
as  ijrepared  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  studied  by  the 
staff  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

H.R    8847 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
ol  1954  with  resoect  to  the  taxation  of  dis- 
ti  ibutions  of  stock  and  dispositions  of 
property  made  pursuant  to  orders  enforc- 
ing the   antitrust  laws 

Be  If  enuctcd  by  t)ir  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcprcentatncs  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre.'^s  a:-sembled .  That  sub- 
chapter 0  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  gain  or  loss 
on  dl.sposltlon  of  property)  Is  amended  by 
anding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
p.irt 

'  F.^Rr  IX  — Distributions  or  Stock  and  Dis- 
I'osiTioNS  or  Property  Pursuant  to  Or- 

DF.RS   EnIoRCING    the   ANTITRUST    LAWS 

"Src    1112    Disposition  of  Property   to  Ef- 

fELTCATE  Antitrust  Policies. 
'  1 .1 )  NiiNRECOGNiTio.N  OF  CAIN — If  prop- 
erty is  sold  or  exchanged  solely  as  the  result 
of  a  Judgment,  decree  or  other  order  of  a 
court  or  of  a  commission  or  board  authorized 
(or  threat  or  Imminence  thereof)  to  enforce 
compliance  In  a  .siut  (ir  other  proceeding 
brought  by  the  United  States  or  such  com- 
mis.sion  or  board  under  the  Sherman  Act 
126  Stat.  209;  15  VSC  1-7).  or  the  Clayton 
Act  I  38  Stat  730;  16  U.S.C.  12-27),  and  none 
of  the  defendants  In  such  proceedings  has 
been  named  as  a  defendant  In  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, such  sale  or  exchange  shall,  at  the 
eleftlon  of  the  taxpayer,  be  treated  a«  an 
Involuiitary  conversion  of  stich  property 
wiihln  the  meaning  of  section  1033. 

lb)  Exception — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  If  the  taxpayer  could  have  reasonably 
.iiiticlpated  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act 
'JC  Stat  209;  15  U.8  C.  1-7),  or  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  (38  Stat.  730;  16  U.S.C.  12-27), 
at  I  he  time  of  the  transactions  which  gave 
rise  to  the  proceedings  brought  under  such 
Art.i 

I  <■  I  Dispositions  to  avoid  federal  incomb 
TAX  — Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  sale  or  exchange  of  property  which  U 
in  pursuance  of  a  plan  having  as  one  of  Its 
principal  purposes  the  avoidance  of  Federal 
income  taxes. 

(dt  Reinvestment  of  proceeds. — In  the 
c.ise  of  a  sale  or  exchange  of  property  de- 
fi<rlbed  In  subsection  (a),  the  requirements 
ot  section  1033  dealing  with  investment  In 
property  shall  be  satisfied  If  the  taxpayer 
during  the  period  within  which  the  property 
must  be  replaced  under  section  1033(a)(8) 
( B I    purchases  other  property  for  use  In  a 


trade  or  business  and  such  investment  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
Judgment,  decree,  or  order  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a).  In  the  case  of  a  sale  or  ex- 
change of  property  described  in  subsection 
(a),  the  other  property  in  which  the  pro- 
ceeds have  t>een  Invested  shall  not  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  section  1033  dealing 
with  Investment  In  property  unless  It  is 
certified  by — 

"(1)  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  or  his  delegate.  If  the  suit  or  other 
proceeding  described  In  subsection  (a)  was 
Instituted  by  the  Attorney  General,  or 

"(2)  by  the  commission  or  board.  If  the 
suit  or  other  proceeding  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  was  Instituted  by  such  commis- 
sion or  board,  that  the  investment  In  such 
property  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  Sher- 
man Act  (26  Stat.  209;  15  U.S.C.  1-7),  or 
the  Clayton  Act  (38  Stat.  730;  15  U.S.C. 
12-27)." 

Sec  2.  Section  1112  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954,  as  added  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  amounts  received  and  to  amounts  invested 
after  December  31.  1960.  Irrespective  of  the 
time  of  the  sale  or  exchange.  In  the  case 
of  a  sale  or  exchange  to  which  Section  1112 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
added  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  Is 
applicable,  the  period  for  making  an  election 
and  replacing  property  referred  to  In  Section 
1033(a)  (3)  (B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  shall  not  expire  prior  to  90  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
oclock  and  34  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
January  17,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  16,   1962: 

Federal  Reserve  System 

George  W.  Mitchell,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  14  years 
from   February    1,    1962.      (Reappointment.) 

U.S.  Attorneys 

Charles  M.  Conway,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Ar- 
kansas for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Charles 
W.  Atkinson,  resigned. 

Nathan  S.  HefTernan.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Wis- 
consin for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  George 
E.  Rapp. 

Donald  A.  Wine,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Roy  L,  Stephenson,  re- 
signed. 

Federal  MARrriME  Commission 

James  V.  Day,  of  Maine,  to  be  a  Federal 
Maritime  Commissioner  for  a  term  expiring 
June  30.  1965. 

Coast  and  GEODrnc  Sukvet 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grades  indicated  In  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey: 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 

Clinton  D.  Upham 
Floyd  J.  Tucker.  Jr. 
Dale  E.  Westbrook 


To   be   lieutenants 
Donald  W.  Moncevlcz  Joe  P.  Pennington 
Donald  R.  Tibblt         Robert  L.  Sandqulst 
K.  William  Jeffers       James  S.  Mldgley 
Harold  E.  McCall         Jolin  M.  Doherty 
Charles  G.  EnUott         Billy  M.  Keltner 
Gerald   C.   Saladln        Charles  H.  Nixon 
Raymond  L.  Speer       Melvln  J.  Umbach 
Clifford  W.  Randall     Melnrade  H.  Schllly 
Renworth  R.  Floyd 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  ofDcers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grades  Indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3962: 

To  be  general 
Gen     Bruce   Cooper   Clarke,   016068,   Army 

of    the    United    States    (major    general,   U.S. 
Army  i  . 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 

Lt  Gen.  Donald  Prentice  Booth.  016395, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  Emerson  Leroy  Cummlngs,  015500. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Edward  Joseph  O'Neill,  015952, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general. 
U.S  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  Ridgely  Galther,  015970,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a), of  section 
3066.  in  rank  as  follows: 

Maj  Gen.  Carl  Henry  Jark,  017556.  U.S. 
Army,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

In    the    Navy 

The  following-named  offlcers  of  the  Regu- 
lar Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral: 


line 


Charles  B.  Brooks,  Jr. 
William  B.  Sieglaff 
Joseph  W.  Leverton, 

Jr. 
James  C.  Dempsey 
John  W.  Byng 
Joseph  D.  Black 
Andrew  J.  Hill.  Jr. 
Frederick  J.  Becton 
Francis  T.  William- 
son 
Frederick  J.  Brush 


Joseph  A.  Jaap 
Louis  A.  Bryan 
Allen  M.  Shlnn 
Alfred  R.  Matter 
Richard  S.  Cralghlll 
Daniel  F.  Smith,  Jr. 
Thomas  F.  Connolly 
Waldemar  F.  A. 

Wendt 
Charles  J.  Palmer 
Robert  B.  Fulton  II 
Charles  A.  Curtze 


MEDICAL     CORPS 

Harold  J.  Cokely 

SUPPLY     CORPS 

Charles  A,  Blick 

John  W.  Bottoms 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral: 

LINE 

Leroy  J.  Alexanderson 
Grant  G.  Calhoun 

In    the   Marine    Corps 
The  following-named  ofBcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   permanent   appointment   to   the 
grade  of  major  general: 

Alpha  L.  Bowser  James  M.  Masters,  Sr. 

Avery  R.  Kler  Ralph  K.  Rottet 

Sidney  S.  Wade 

The  following-named  offlcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general : 

Thomas  F.  Riley  William  T.  Falrbourn 

Frederick  E.  Leek  Bruno  A.  Hochmuth 

Odell  M.  Conoley  Roy  L.  Kline 

Philip  W.  John  WllUam  R.  Collins 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Expancfins  U.S.  Exports 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEiJ 

Tuesday.  January  16.  1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  econom- 
ically, the  Nation,  despite  its  record  levels 
of  productivity,  still  faces  seriou.s  prob- 
lems, both  at  home  and  abroad 

Our  participation  in  iiie  world  maikft. 
for  example,  rcmairLs.  iii  my  jud^^ment, 
far  less  than  its  potential. 

With  the  t;reatest,  most  efTicient  pro- 
duction plants  in  the  world,  we  find  that 
only  about  4  percent  of  our  manufactur- 
ers arc  e.Kportini;  their  yoods. 

The  expanding  of  the  export  trade 
would  re.^u't  in:  More  job.s;  -ireater  utili- 
zation of  our  plant  capacity  •  now  run- 
ning at  reduced  levrls  m  many  mdus- 
tries'  .  greater  demand  for  st-ivict  ;>.  more 
favorable  balance  of  payments  in  the 
import-export  trade;  and  Reiu'i.il  im- 
provement in  our  economic  health 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  it  is  espe- 
cially important  that  we  undertake  new 
creative  efforts  to  expand  U.^  exports. 

Havint;  commented  on  this  subject  re- 
cently. I  a.  k.  unanimous  consent  to  have 
excerpts  of  a  statement  printed  m  the 
Recopd. 

There  beinf  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Needed:  Morf  DYN'iM:r.  CnF\zi\r  Fkf'  rt  To 
EXPA.VD  U3    Kkp'irt   Trapf: 

Currently,  the  US  e.^.n^nv.-  turns  out 
goods  at  a  ONP  rate  ol  about  fo-iO  billion  per 
year. 

US  consumers  — with  a  personal  Income 
of  about  $429  bUMun— serve  as  the  major 
cvistomer  of  this  great  agricultural-li.dus- 
trlal  production  plant. 

In  a  shrinking.  Increasingly  Integr.ited 
w  >rlrt.  however,  we.  as  a  nation,  can — in  my 
JudKment — beneftt  also  from  a  more  enter- 
prisint;  effort  to  Und  .nnd  serve  more  markets 
elsewhere  In  the  world 

Around  the  kjlobe  there  are  about  2  billion 
people  outside  the  Ckjmmunlst  orbit.  Of 
these  natlon.s.  only  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries of  We.s'ern  Europe  exist  on  com- 
parable— but  stiU  somewhat  lower — economic 
Uvel.s  The  lesser  developed  nations  need 
literally  everything  for  development  and 
pro^rers. 

If  the  United  States,  then  could  sucress- 
lully  serve  rnure  of  these  p<Jtentlal  markets, 
the  result  would  be  more  Jobs;  greater  ull- 
l!Z.itii)n  of  our  plant  capacity  (now  runniukj 
at  reduced  levels  In  many  Industries  i. 
greater  demand  for  services;  more  fa'.orahle 
balance  of  payment*  in  the  Imijort-export 
trade:  and  u'ener.il  improvement  in  ov.r  eco- 
nomic health 

What  stfps.  then,  need  to  be  taktMi""  Cer- 
tainly .ii.y  proi^ram  should  uicludf  the  fol- 
low m^ 

1  Better  education  of  business  leaders  on 
the  potentials  of  expanding  exjv.rt   trade. 

2  Cireater  governmental-free  enterprl.<;e 
cooperation  In  marV  et  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

3  More  effefive  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation to  U  S.  firms  on  how  to  exp.tr.d 
loreijjn  trade. 


4  Expansion  of  research  to  determine  how 
US  products  (often  too  complex  for  utiliza- 
tion In  less  developed  economies)  can  be 
modified,  and  theti  m.iss  produced,  for  export 
to    less    developed    economies; 

5  Greater  ava;..ibUi'y  of  Information  o!i 
how  to  finance   foreign   trade   ventures;    and 

6  Greater    efTorts    by    the    Go-.i-rnment- 
through    bilateral    negotiations    as    well    as 
tiirough     the     U  N  — to     obtain     protection 
against    expropriation,    without     cuuipeiiba- 
tlon.    of    foreign    Investnients 

Over  the  years,  hwcver.  the  Department 
nf  Cv'nxmerce-  as  well  as  US  firms  Indl- 
•.Idvially  and  thri>ugh  their  aisoclatl':ins— 
have  made  constructive  efforts  toward  ex- 
panding foreign  trade. 

As  a  nation,  we  have — In  my  Judgment  - 
.'.lUen  far  short  of  our  potential.  Only  about 
4  percent  of  VS  manufacturers,  for  example, 
p.u^lclpate  in.  and  benefit  from,  the  export 
business.    For  that  reason  I  believe  that; 

1  CungreRs  must  take  a  new  look  at  our 
overall  trade  policies  and  programs--lnclud- 
!ng  a  close  look  at  reciprocal  trade  a»;ree- 
ments  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  elimluati- 
discrimination  against  U  S.  products  and 
thus  encourage  more  exports, 

2.  The  Department  of  Commerce — now  ad- 
ministering a  comprehensive  but  too-largely 
■:nut!llEed      trade-development       program — 
must    step   up   Its   efforts    to   stimulate    U  S 
Interest,  in  expanding^  International  trade; 

3  Leaders  In  business  and  Industry,  them- 
selves, mu.st  demonstrate  more  dynamic,  far- 
aighted  tradeamaiLshlp  In  broadening  com- 
mercial horlzfins:  and 

4  There  must  be  greater  Inlernatlonnl 
ci opera' ion  amona;  nations  to  remove  ob- 
structlcn.i  and  encourage  — on  a  mutually 
ber.eticl.il  basis — a  greater  to-and-fro  How  of 
commoduies. 

If  this  can  be  accomplished  successfully: 
we  as  a  nation  will  benefit  economically, 
other  nations — particularly  the  lesser  devel- 
oped— will  find  themselves  able  to  progre.s.s 
more  rapidly;  and  there  will  be  a  brightening 
of  the  economic  outlocik  of  all  people — par- 
ticularly the  '"havenots,"  which  will  help 
create  stability  and  peace  in  the  world. 


age  rates  for  Ainericans  wliile  Uie  Post 
Office  delivers  Communist  propaganda 
free  and  adds  to  Uie  postal  deficit.  It  is 
tune  for  acUon  by  tiie  Congress  on  this 

niatttr. 


More  Petitions  Calliog  for  an  End  to  the 
Red  Mail  Subiidy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEI'U£-SF.N  t  .M  IVP:.- 

Tuesday.  January  16  19C2 

M;  CUNNINGHAM  Mr  Speaker  I 
have  UKiay  pitv-jontrd  to  tlio  iSpeake;  > 
desk  4i  additional  petitions,  calling  for 
an  end  to  the  subsidy  given  Communist 
propan^'anda  by  this  Nation 

These  petitions,  sitrned  by  462  persons 
in  13  States,  call  for  action  by  the  Con- 
gres.s  to  stop  the  free  distribution  of  Red 
poison  111  fiur  ma:l> 

Since  March  ot  l.i.^t  year,  the  Post 
Oilice  has  been  lurced  to  deUv--r — with- 
out 1  cent  of  payment — tons  of  Com- 
munist pvopa-anda  all  ove;-  the  country. 
most  of  it  to  pei.-,uii.s  of  groups  that  do 
not  \*ant  the  material  and  are  especially 
incensed  to  learn  tiiat  it  is  deliveitci 
free. 

These  people  cannot  understand  why 
the  Congiess  is  called  upon  to  ral.se  post- 


Leglilation  To   Promote   Greater   Safety 
in  River  TraDiportatioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  MiSMciuai 
l.N    ;IIK   HOrSK  OF  RF3»RESENTATIVES 

Tursday.  January  16.  1962 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
tod.iy  I'ltnxiucmk'  a  bill  (H.R.  9700'   foi 

appiopi  i.itf  icfiimce  which  would  re- 
quire the  inspection  and  certification  b;. 
tiie  Coast  Guard  of  certain  moU^jr  vessel.'- 
known  as  tcw  boats.  This  proposed 
le'-:is!ation  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  loin; 
series  of  exchanties  of  corresixjiidenct- 
which  I  h.ive  had  with  members  of  I'r.c 
le.Mslative  eunimittee  of  Local  28.  Inter- 
national Or'.M!-.:/atlon  of  Masters,  Mates, 
and  Pilots.  AFL-CIO,  of  St.  Louis,  both 
in  my  capacity  as  a  Ropresentati'.  e  of  St. 
Louis  in  the  Con^ircss  and  also  as  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
iin>>  and  i-  ishtries  of  the  Hou.se. 

I  he  bill,  winch  I  am  introducing  b.v 
request  as  a  mt  ans  of  brineins?  a  lone- 
.staiuimir  pioblem  before  tl.e  committer 
m  a  manner  which  will  assure  thorough 
heanncrs  and  roiisideration  of  the  undci  - 
IvmE'  Is^ue.  would  extend  to  dlesel-pow  - 
Pled  towboats  the  same  requirements  fo; 
in-pection  and  cei  tiflcation  now  required 
in  the  ca.se  of  steam-propelled  towboats 
Insofar  as  the  inland  waterway.s  are  con- 
cerned, I  am  informed  that  steaiii- 
powered  towboats  have  virtually  dis- 
appeared 

I  am  not  pn.sonally  conversant  witn 
Itif  technical  details  of  nvspection  and 
certiflr.ition  prcx^eedlngs,  but  as  one  wh:) 
was  Ixini  and  reared  in  one  of  America's 
treat  inland  ports  located  on  our  great- 
est river.  I  am  certainly  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  tukint;  whatever  steps  aie 
necessarv  to  a.vsure  tlie  safe  u.se  of  oui 
:  ivers  by  the  mammoth  trains  of 
bar-:;es  which  carry  tremendous  amounts 
of  industrial  cargo 

111  previous  di."~cu.ssions  of  this  jinb- 
lem  with  the  Cocust  Guard.  I  was  ir.- 
formed  that  accident  statistics  have  nut 
disclosed  so  far  any  emergency  situation 
as  re'-iaids  the  operation  of  uninspected 
and  uncertified  towboats  on  the  rive: - 
Nevertheless,  as  Ions;  as  the  danger  of 
s«rious  arciden!.-,  exist.  I  believe  we 
.■should  take  api^ropriate  steps  to  extend 
the  Coast  Guard's  inspection  require- 
ments if  that  course  of  action  is  ft  asible 
and  practicable.  The  purpose  of  my  bill 
is  to  pio'.ide  Uie  velucle  by  which  Uie 
wliole  problem  can  be  brought  up  for 
ht>arinRs  in  committee,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  if  the  supporters  of  this  bill  can 
establish  the  .soundness  of  their  position. 
We  c.\n  then  collect  any  deficiencies  in 
piT.ient  law 
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other  provisiona  of  the  legislation 
would  require  licensing  of  pilothouse 
employees  on  dlesel -driven  towboats  Just 
as  they  are  now  required  to  be  licensed 
m  steam-driven  vessels  of  the  same  type. 


Exchancc   of  Allotmenti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    AKKAItSAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  16.  1962 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  peimit  the  ex- 
chaiifre  between  farmers  of  cotton  acre- 
auo  allotments  for  rice  acreape  allot- 
ments. The  full  text  of  the  bill  is  as 
follows: 

Br  it  enacted  by  Die  Senate  and  House  of 
r.rprmentatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
Avtriira  in  Congress  a.ssc-mblcd.  That  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  a« 
amended,  la  amended  by  adding  iiXter  section 
378  the  following  new  section; 

"E.xchange  of  allotments 
"Sue  379  The  -Secretary  sh.ill  by  regul.i- 
tlons  auihori/e  tlie  exchruige  between  farms 
\'.\  the  same  county  or  between  farms  In  ad- 
J  lining  counties  within  a  St.ite,  of  cotton 
acreage  allotment  tor  rice  acreage  allotment. 
.\ny  such  exchange  shall  be  made  on  the 
li.isis  of  application  filed  with  the  county 
renimittee  by  the  owners  and  operators  of 
'he  farms,  and  the  transfer  of  allotment  be- 
tween the  farms  siiall  Include  transfer  of 
the  related  acreage  history  for  the  com- 
inrKlity.  Tlie  exchange  shall  be  acre  for  acre 
or  on  such  other  bivsls  as  the  county  commit- 
tee determines  is  fair  and  reasonable,  taking 
into  consideration  the  comparative  produc- 
tivity of  tlie  Piill  for  the  farms  Involved 
an^l  other  relevant  factors.  No  farm  from 
\<.htch  the  entire  cotum  or  rice  allotment  has 
been  transferred  shall  be  eligible  for  an  al- 
lotment of  cotton  or  rice  as  a  new  farm 
within  a  period  of  5  crop  years  after  the  date 
■  'f  suf'h  exchange  " 

F\)r  several  years  farmers  who  produce 
both  cotton  and  rice  have  been  asking 
authority  to  swap  acreagre  allotments 
with  each  other  within  the  county  or  an 
adjoining  county.  There  were  many 
reasons  why  the  authority  was  asked  by 
the  holders  of  the  rice  and  cotton  allot- 
ments. In  many  areas  where  these  com- 
modities are  produced  small  farms  have 
been  removed  from  production,  which 
lias  hurt  the  general  business  activity 
in  the  communities.  Also,  in  so  many 
instances  holders  of  small  allotments  do 
not  have  enough  acreage  to  make  an 
economic  unit.  A  cotton  farmer  has 
tquipment  which  is  adaptable  to  the 
planting,  cultivation,  and  harvesting  of 
that  crop.  This  same  equipment  cannot 
be  used  in  the  operation  of  a  rice  farm. 
The  cotton  farmer  who  Is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  land  which  is  suitable 
for  cotton  production  and  having  the 
equipment  being  used  in  such  an  opera- 
tion may  have  both  cotton  and  rice  allot- 
ments upon  his  land.  He  may  want  to 
dispose  of  his  rice  allotment  and  obtain 
in  its  stead  a  comparable  amount  of  cot- 
ton allotment  from  his  neighbor,  or  from 
a  farmer  witliin  the  county  or  an  ad- 


Joining  county.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
rice  farmer  may  have,  let  us  say,  a  40- 
acre  rice  allotment,  and  ordinarily  a  60 
to  70  allotment  in  a  much  more  economic 
operation  since  one  pump  properly 
placed  on  his  farm  should  service  at  least 
60  or  70  acres  of  rice  plantings.  He 
would  cherish  the  idea,  probably,  of 
going  out  of  the  cotton  business  and  con- 
centrating his  efforts  in  the  production 
of  rice  by  arriving  at  an  understanding 
and  an  agreement  with  a  nearby  farmer 
who  desired  to  have  additional  cotton 
acreage  and  was  not  wanting  to  use  his 
rice  allotment.  Both  farmers  are  bene- 
fitted by  such  an  arrangement,  as  well  as 
the  community  itself  in  which  they  live. 
The  result  would  be  approximately  the 
same  production  of  both  crops  in  the 
affected  areas  where  such  transfers  are 
made.  The  swapping  of  the  acreage 
would  be  on  the  basis  of  comparable 
values. 

The  cotton  and  rice  farmer  differs 
from  the  com  farmer  and  many  wheat 
farmers  in  that  they  are  under  strict 
controls,  in  which  each  must  adhere  to 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas.  Since  that  situation  prevails 
the  programs  for  both  crops  should  be 
made  more  palatable.  Also,  more  flex- 
ibility in  the  operation  of  the  programs 
is  obviously  most  desirable. 

In  1959  quite  a  number  of  bills  were 
introduced  on  this  subject.  Hearings 
were  held  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  but  the  legislation  was 
not  approved.  Since  1959  there  have 
been  growing  demands  for  action  for 
legislation  of  this  kind.  Man^'  letters 
have  been  written  to  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment urging  that  something  be  done  to 
permit  the  transfer  of  cotton  acreage 
allotments  to  rice  acreage  allotments  and 
rice  acreage  allotments  for  cotton  acre- 
age allotments.  This  legislation  can  do 
no  harm,  but  would  be  most  beneficial  to 
a  major  segment  of  farmers,  who  are 
asking  that  they  be  given  this  privilege 
of  making  for  a  more  economic  and 
logical  farming  operation. 


Knorr  Soups 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OT    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday,  January  16,  1962 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  Honorable  Everett  McKinley 
DiRKSEN.  the  junior  Senator  from  Il- 
linois and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  was  host  to  all 
Senators  in  the  Senate  dining  room  for 
a  serving  of  Knorr  soup.  This  soup  is  a 
new  hydrated  product,  produced  by  the 
Best  Foods  Division  of  Corn  Products  Co.. 
whose  headquarters  plant — the  world's 
largest  food  processing  complex — is  lo- 
cated in  the  northwestern  section  of  my 
district  in  Argo,  111. 

Other  than  the  fact  that  the  quality 
of  KnoiT  soup  is  of  the  highest.  Mr. 


Speaker,  I  think  it  will  be  interesting  to 
the  Members  to  learn  of  the  origin  of 
this  soup.  It  was  originated  in  Heil- 
bronn,  Germany,  in  1838  and  in  the  en- 
suing years  became  popular  not  only  in 
Germany  but  also  in  all  other  countries 
of  Europe.  Later  on,  Knorr  soups  were 
brought  to  the  United  States  by  import- 
ers and  were  sold,  primarily  in  gourmet 
and  specialty  stores  under  the  brand 
name  Knorr  Suisse.  Recently,  the  Corn 
Products  Co.  brought  this  soup  to  the 
United  States  for  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  action  represents  an 
inteiTiational  business  action  worthy  of 
note.  Bringing  in  this  product  from 
abroad  has  meant  not  only  a  new  prod- 
uct for  the  American  public,  but  it  has 
meant  new  investment  and  new  jobs  here 
in  the  United  States — and  at  a  time  when 
we  hear  so  much  discussion  of  foreign- 
made  products  being;  sold  in  the  U.S. 
market.  In  other  words,  the  Knorr  ex- 
ample shows  us  one  way  that  the  gold 
outflow  problem  can  be  ameliorated. 

Not  only  was  a  brand  new  plant  con- 
structed at  Argo,  ni.,  but  additionally 
these  soups  have  already  created  more 
than  1,130  new  Jobs  for  U.S.  citizens  in 
manufacturing,  selling,  and  marketing — 
and  that  is  just  the  begirming. 


The  Citizen  and   International  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WIST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  16,  1962 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  my  privilege  last  October  30  to  ad- 
dress the  students  of  Salem  College,  my 
alma  mater  in  Salem,  "W.  Va. 

The  occasion  was  a  regular  assembly 
at  chapel,  as  part  of  a  political  science 
program  which  was  designed  to  bring  the 
young  men  and  young  women  of  that 
campus  in  touch  with  persons  engaged 
in  practical  legislative  and  decision- 
making matters.  I  spoke  on  the  theme 
of  "The  Citizen  and  International  Af- 
fairs," indicating  the  role  that  the  en- 
lightened citizen  might  perform  in  an 
area  which  is  generally  assiimed  to  be 
far  removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
average  voter. 

Events  of  the  past  3  months  have  not 
greatly  altered  the  context  of  interna- 
tional relations  to  which  I  addressed  my 
remarks,  and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Citizen    and    Foreign    Affairs 
(An  address  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  at  Salem  Col- 
lege, Salem,  W.  Va.,  October  30,  1961) 

The  theme  for  the  development  of  Salem 
College  this  year  Is.  I  understand,  "the  Im- 
portance of  academic  Integrity."  I  com- 
mend you  on  this  selection,  and  I  hope  that 
each  of  you  Is  able  co  give  new  and  func- 
tional meanings  to  the  term  in  the  coming 
vear. 
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Por  the  question  of  the  Integrity  nf  the 
Individual,  in  the  fundanientnl  sense  uf  th.il 
wurd,  although  at  least  as  old  as  the  B'>«.)k  of 
Job,  Is  also  an  ever  new  and  evilTiiig  iiip 
As  the  world  changes.  It  presents  new  de- 
mands new  challenges,  and  new  threats  to 
the  achievement  and  maintenance  of  our 
integrity  And  we  must  c(in.-itantly  replenish 
uur  moral  and  intellectual  resources  with 
new  insights  and  new  perceptions  of  "ur  re- 
latKjnshlp  to  a  changing  w^-rld 

This  morning  I  would  speak  of  'lie  proh- 
lem  of  attaining  and  securing  ones  integrity 
as  a  citizen,  particularly  In  relation  to  for- 
eign affairs  This  dlflflcult  area — far  removed 
from  the  persf)nal  experience  and  knowledge 
of  most  of  us — today  poses  the  greatest  test 
of  our  maturity  p.s  citizens  and  as  a  n  uion 

TTie  problem  was  well  defined  In  a  recent 
article  in  Foreign  Affairs  by  Henry  M  Wris- 
ton  president  emeritus  of  Brcjwn  University, 
when  he  wrote 

■  There  has  been  a  growing  feelmi:  that 
the  problems  of  foreign  affairs  have  become 
so  complicated  that  the  private  citi/en  can- 
not be  expected  to  understand  them  much 
less  make  a  p<j.sltive  contribution  to  their 
resolution  Concurrently  there  has  been  a 
surfeit  of  demands  that  Washington  officials 
should  develop  bold,  new,  imaginative  pt)ii- 
cies  and  plans  This  is  tantamount  to  ask- 
ing that  those  eminently  desirable  ends 
should  be  achieved  in  a  \acuum  That  is  not 
only  tindesirable.  it  is  impossible  We  do 
not  have  a  Government  of  exjiert-s,  aiid  If 
we  were  to  try  to  form  one  it  would  be 
utterly  disastrotis  to  the  whole  concept  of 
democracy  to  which  we  are  deeply  cf)m- 
mitted  The  expert  has  an  essential  but 
nonetheless  a  subordinate  role  to  play, 
he  can  adMse  but  he  c.mnot  take  the  place 
of  political  leadership  By  its  verv  nature 
political  leadership  loses  I's  (fTt'c*  ;•.  eness 
unless  there  is  a  sii^nirtrant  degree  *•{  public 
<-onsensus  behind  pr^posils  t  r  action 
Many  a  no',  el  and  constructive  idea,  possibly 
conceived  by  experts  but  resp<inslblUty  for 
which  wa.s  Hi'cep'ed  by  a  political  leader 
has  Come  to  nought  for  lack  of  Intelligent 
popul.ir  support 

We  may  not.  therefore,  and  we  must  not 
delegate  our  responsibilities  as  citi/en.s,  for 
our  own  actions  and  expressions  are  part 
of  the  'public  consensus"— or  lack  of  it — 
on  which  the  viltimate  political  decisions 
<ire  grounde<l  Thus,  integrity  of  citizen- 
ship m  this  respect  means  the  fulfillment 
of  ctur  responsibility  to  achieve  through 
knowledge  and  imagination  and  understand- 
ing of  America's  role  m  the  cvirrents  and 
cross  currents  of  action  In  the  world  t<xlay. 

Now  let  me  give  some  content  to  this 
r.ither  abstract  statement  and  Indicate  some 
of  the  hazards  to  Its  attainment  Perhaps 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  achievement  of 
a  positive  ri:)le  for  the  citizen  m  the  held  of 
international  relations  is  the  brcKKjing  omni- 
presence of    the   threat    of   nuclear   war. 

The  mind  balks  and  the  imagination 
stumbles  in  the  attempt  to  envisage  the  ef- 
fects of  .1  JO-megaton  nuclear  bomb — a 
weapon  pfju.il  to  the  explosive  power  of  20 
million  tons  of  TNT — or  the  eriuivalent  of 
8  million  bombloads  of  the  World  War  II 
Flying  For':ress  Yet  this  kind  of  arithm.etic 
does  not  bring  us  much  closer  to  an  iniagi- 
na'uive  perception  of  the  dre.iUiul  conse- 
([uences   of   nuclear   war 

Some  people  in  a  sense  of  despair  and 
f,(talism,  have  attempted  to  f^ll  the  void  with 
the  slogan,  "I  would  rather  be  Red  than 
(lead  A    m<ire    ethically    developed,     but 

<  loselv  related  view  was  recently  advanced 
by  the  eminent  Protes'ant  theologian,  Dr 
Paul  Tillich.  in  his  as.sertlon  that  'u  war 
fought  with  atomic  weapons  can  ethically 
not  be  justified,  for  it  produces  destruction 
without  the  po.ssibillty  of  a  creative  new 
beginning  it  annihilates  vvha'  it  is  sup- 
posed to  defend   ' 


Though  Dr  Tillich's  position  Is  unassail- 
able from  a  purely  ethical  point  of  view. 
such  ethical  absolutism  abstractetl  from  the 
'ital  political  matrix  ;n  whiih  it  fiim  tions. 
'ends  to  disarm  one  from  considering  an 
alternative  to  the    Red  or  dead  '  polarity 

At  the  other  extreme  Jrom  the  pH>ih-in  iif 
lord  Bertrand  Russell  and  the  ethical  posi- 
tion of  Dr  TUlich  is  the  sliriU  and  meaning- 
Irss  cry  for  total  victory  against  the  .S<nlet 
Union  and  the  ucc;'.sional  irresponsible  talk 
of  preventive  w.ir  Both  extremes  are  de- 
termined by  the  overriding  horror  of  nu- 
ile.ir  conflict,  and  both  reactions  shi>rt  cir- 
cuit the  prixress  of  reflection  in  their  at'empt 
to  provide  some  substitute  for  the  patient 
and  persistent  efforts  to  achieve  a  viable 
political  Solution  to  the  antagonisms  be- 
•ween  the  S<jviet  bloc  and  the  free  world 
But  there  is  no  substitute  for  responsibility 
in  oiir  personal  and  pi>litical  beh,t\  lor  .md 
we  may  not  delegate  it  to  chance  (^r  luck  or 
a  benificent  cosmos 

In  his  eloquent  address  to  the  General 
.Assembly  of  the  Uiuted  Nations  President 
Kennedy  expressed  his  recognition  of  the 
long  and  difficult  road  ahead,  for  us  and 
for  the  world  before  peace  and  freedom  can 
l>e  achieved  I,o<  king  "acro-ss  the  wcrld  of 
threats  to  the  world  of  peace  "  he  aiknowl- 
edv;ed  that  •■•  •  •  we  cannot  expect  any  final 
triumph  -  for  new  problems  will  arise  We 
cannot  expect  that  all  nations  will  adopt 
like  systems  -!or  confcjrmity  is  the  Jailer  of 
freedom,  and  the  enemy  of  growth  Nor 
can  we  expect  to  reach  (jiir  goal  bv  contriv- 
ance,  by   flat  or  even  by   the  wishes  of  all   ' 

This,  my  young  friend,'v  is  an  honest  state- 
ment of  the  reality  of  our  time  It  means 
that  your  generation  as  well  as  mine  mu.-st 
learn  to  contend  with  the  problems  of 
achieving  peace  and  freedom  And  it 
means,  in  all  likelih(xxl,  th.it  we  must  c<Tn- 
tmue  to  live  with  uncertainty,  we  must 
continue  to  live  under  the  shadow  of  n  p<i- 
tentlal  nuclear  war,  and  y>t  .i.tlvely  plan 
and  work  to  realize  the  hope  of  a  future 
world  without  war. 

I  would  ask  you  to  follow  me  now  in 
liHiking  beyond  our  own  shores  and  ambi- 
tions toward  one  of  the  prominent  prob- 
lem areas  in  our  relation  with  other  coun- 
tries. I  do  not  presume  to  be  an  exp>ert  in 
foreign  affairs:  nor  do  I  pose  any  final 
sol'itlons  Rather  I  suggest  a  point  of  view 
which  might  be  aflopted  bv  the  interes'ed 
and  responsible  citizen  m  his  contribtition 
to  the  public  conserisus  which  must  underlie 
the  successful  execution  of  Amencan  foreign 
{vilicy 

It  was  first  suggested  when  I  was  Invited 
to  speak  this  time  at  Salem  tha  I  address 
the  topic  of  Berlin  and  I's  Implications  ' 
Though  one  must  naturally  approach  this 
subject  with  some  trepidation  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  Indicate  some  of  the  principal  crtii- 
siderations  that  must  bo  kept  in  mind  not 
only  by  our  p<illcymakers  but  by  the  thought- 
ful citizens  who  support  American  policy 

First,  reg.irdless  of  party  affiliation,  we 
must  put  aside  the  tendency  to  cry  '  Mi- 
nich"  every  time  the  administration  gives 
indication  of  the  possibility  of  negotiations 
on  Berlin.  It  Is  not  only  irrelevant  to  the 
present  crisis,  but  it  tends  to  place  a  dan- 
gerous limitation  upon  the  President  s  free- 
dom of  action 

Second,  we  must  recognize  that  the  con- 
flict over  Berlin — which  Is  only  part  of  the 
larger  German  problem" — Is  not  s<-)lely  or 
perhaps  even  primarily,  an  ideological  con- 
flict between  communism  and  denu)cracv 
It  is  m  large  measure  a  conflict  not  of  ide.is 
about  society  or  the  future,  but  of  llie  way 
we  see  the  facts  of  national  life  in  cen'ral 
Europe 

The  Soviet  rulers  and  the  Soviet  pe  iple 
.ipparently  believe  quite  literally  that  West 
Germany  is  controlled  by  uru-epentant  Na7is 
and  militarists,  a  view  which  Is  share<1  bv 
many  Poles  and  Czechs  as  well.     Before  we 


dismiss  such  a  belief  u  complete  fantasy, 
let  us  reca.Jl  that  Germany  overran  Eitstern 
Europe  twice  in  30  years,  with  a  dreudlul  ti.ll 
of  life  taken  among  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
C'/echiifiluv.ikia  and  Russia. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  Ignore  the 
histi>ry  of  the  cruelty  and  treachery  of  the 
Russian  [xjlicy  In  Eurojx  during  Stalin  s 
last  years  from  1945  to  1952  It  Is  acri>ss 
tills  gulf  in  our  perceptions  of  the  facts  that 
we  must  somehow  make  contact  and  reach 
.1  modus  Vivendi  regarding  Berlin  and  Ciir- 
m  iny 

In  so  doing  we  n;u:  t  not  only  maintain  i  he 
Western  rights  of  access  to  Berlin,  but  we 
must  als<3  be  a.ssured  that  the  city  will  re- 
main a  viable  part  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  Western  Germany.  West  Ber- 
lin has  achieved  a  miracle  of  political  and 
economic  reconstruction  since  World  War  II 
Hut  11  allowed  to  be  isolated  from  Wesi«'rn 
tiermaiiy  it  will  wKin  wither  away;  its  youi.k' 
peonle  will  leave  its  industries  will  dwindle 
and  eventu.illy  it  will  be  Immersed  In  the 
gray  tide  of  iMrnmunism  of  Eiu^t  Germany 

\  fl.ird  t,u  lor  m  our  consideration  is  the 
acknowledktment  that  Western  Germ.my  is 
not  necessarily  irrevocably  and  eiern.illv 
married  to  the  Western  allies  And  the 
rup'ure  of  this  marriage  would  be  the  hikrh- 
est  pinnH<ie  of  aihievement  for  .Soviet  poliiv 
in  Europe  This  is  what  the  noted  corre- 
s}>ondent  of  the  fhristlan  Science  M<'nit4)r. 
Josepti  (■  H.irs<-h  refers  Ui  as  the  'H.tpiillo 
factor  Writing  fri^m  London  earlier  'his 
month  he  i  oii.niented  that  As  Moscow  ai.il 
the  We;  t  edge  their  cautious  way  tow.ird 
negotiation  over  Berlin  the  word  most  he.ird 
in  private  conversation  among  diplom.its  is 
R.ip.ill'v   ■ 

He  refers,  of  course  to  the  treaty  nego- 
tiated in  1922  by  a  defeated  Germany  and 
the  newly  establlshe*!  Soviet  Union,  a  treaty 
char.icterized  by  Ambassador  George  Keni.an 
as  H  triumph  of  Soviet  diplomacy,"  which 
det^irhed  tiermany  decisively  and  finally 
from  the  ranks  of  those  pressing  the  .Soviet 
fiovernnient  for  payment  of  tlie  debts  ^A 
I)revlous  Russian  governments  and  for  com- 
pensation for  the  foreign  property  national- 
ized   in    the   Russian   revolution    ' 

Tills  rappriH-hement  between  Germ, my 
and  the  Soviet  Union  reached  its  culmina- 
tion, of  Course  in  the  nonaggression  pari 
negotiated  by  Molotov  and  Von  Ribbentrop 
in  19J9  at  the  very  tune  that  the  .S<iviets 
were  also  conducting  negotiations  with  Brit- 
ain and  France  against  tiermaiiy 

To  refer  once  again  to  Joseph  H.irsc!-, 
"Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  a  se.  inil 
Rapallo  Is  p'-ssible  A  Western  pesslmi.st  is 
(.ne  who  believes  the  Germans  could  ag.iin 
be  temined  .A  Western  optimist  Is  I'lie  who 
believes  that  whatever  the  provix-atlon  West 
Germans  are  now  so  firmly  orlentrti  tow.ird 
the  West,  and  bear  such  deep  scars  from 
S<iviet  behavior  during  and  after  tiie  last 
great  war.  that  Germans  will  never  again  >>'• 
leinptetl  to  betray  the  West  for  a  ile.il  wrii 
M<  .scow   ' 

Though  normally  an  optimist  about  inosi 
.iff.iirs  of  life.  I  do  not  believe  fnir  foreign 
[xjIicv  can  safely  be  predicated  on  one  s 
temperamental  di.'positlon  toward  German 
political  maturity  A  factor  which  colors 
my  normal  optimism  with  a  bit  of  scepti- 
cism in  this  regard  is  a  letter  I  received 
earlier  this  month  'rom  the  publisher  of 
Der  Spiegel  the  largest  weekly  In  Western 
Germany,  accompanying  a  reprint  of  an 
article  by  the  German-born  British  Jour- 
nalist, Sebastian  Hfiffner.  Mr.  Haffner's  ar- 
ticle was  entitled  "Giving  the  Germans  a 
sen.se  of  betrayal  and  mortal  Insult,"  and  its 
general  thesis  was  that  If  the  Western  allies 
recognize  E.ist  Germany,  it  will  ^ve  a  sense 
of  betr.iyal  to  the  West  Germans  and  turn 
'the  most  loyal,  if  also  moat  exposed  and 
endangered,  member  of  the  Western  alliance 
and  community  into  its  bitter  and  vindictive 
enemy" 


I  would  not  hazard  such  a  categorical 
{>ropbecy:  but  I  would  suggest  that  the  poe- 
ibillty  of  such  an  outcome  should  be  kept 
foremost  in  our  mlndB  as  we  view  future 
negotiations,  especially  In  view  of  the  ob- 
vious effort  of  one  of  Germany's  leading 
•publishers — and  one  who  believes  In  de- 
mocracy— to  Influence  the  opinion  of  Ameri- 
( .m  legislators. 

All  of  these  factors  must  be  considered, 
and  many  more.  In  a  resolution  of  the  Berlin 
l)roblem  We  must  maintain  the  political 
and  economic  viability  of  Berlin;  we  must 
not  give  occasion  to  the  West  Germans  for 
a  sense  of  betrayal  and  Insult;  and  yet  we 
nuist  al.s<j  estrthllsh  conditions  which  will 
remove  the  Soviet  fear — partly  pathological 
.ii.d  partly  Justified — of  German  militarism. 

I  have  touched  upon  only  a  few  of  the 
relevant  considerations  of  this  problem,  and 
not  m  order  to  Indicate  a  solution,  but  to 
'po'.i.t  to  the  avenues  of  understanding  open 
to  the  individual  student  and  citizen  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  affairs.  And  with  the  e.\- 
cept:on  of  tiie  article  by  Sebastian  Haffner,  I 
have  drawn  upon  no  materials  or  sources  of 
knowledge  not  open  to  any  Intelligent  and 
interested   person   of  an   inquiring  mind. 

The  citizen  is  not  expected  to  be  an  expert 
m  these  matters  Indeed.  Aristotle  long  ago, 
.ind  Jefferson  more  recently,  argued  that  the 
cltl/en  need  not  be  an  expert  In  order  to 
exercise  sound  Judgment  in  public  affairs. 
But  that  is  not  to  state  that  it  does  not  re- 
quire effort  and  study  and  disciplined  use  of 
one's  Intellect  and  imagination. 

But  no  one  maintains  that  democracy  of- 
fers an  Ciisy  way.  On  the  contrary,  it  still 
remains  the  most  dlfflcult  and  demanding 
♦orm  of  government  that  man  has  created. 
And  in  the  history  of  man's  affairs,  the  fail- 
ures (.f  democracy  f.-ir  outnumber  its  suc- 
cesses It  is  not  a  form  of  society  decreed 
by  a  beneflcient  universe — but  a  way  of  life 
which  men  have  won  at  great  cost,  and 
which  will  be  maintained  only  by  men  and 
women  who  have  the  mind  and  will  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  something  greater  than 
their  own  private  and  personal  aff.ilrs.  In 
the  final  analysis,  it  is  to  this  sense  of  com- 
iniiinent  that  we  look  for  the  meaning  of 
tlie  word  Integrity  among  students  and  citi- 
zens In  a  demiK-racy, 


Pennsylvania  Postal  Clerks  Oppose  Free 
Distribution  of  Communist  Propa- 
ganda 


EXTr-:>:sioN  of  rkmarks 

or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBBASKA 

r.N"  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuciday,  January  16.  1962 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
u  i.sh  to  call  attention  to  the  action  taken 
by  the  United  Federation  of  Postal 
CUrks.  ea.stern  branch  of  the  Philadel- 
phia recion,  in  opposinf?  the  free  de- 
livery by  this  country  of  Communist 
prupauanda. 

I  now  include  the  text  of  a  letter  fiom 
Ml  Herman  A.  Dyke,  chairman  of  the 
publicity  committee,  ea.stern  branch, 
UFPC: 

We  the  members  of  the  Eastern  Branch. 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  in  meet- 
ing a.ssembled.  November  13,  1961.  by  unani- 
mous vote,  wish  to  express  oiu-  strong  dis- 
approval of  the  distribution  of  Communist 
uterature  through  the  malls  by  the  Post 
'  'fflte  Department 


This  practice  has  contributed  to  the  postal 
deficit  and  more  Important  than  that,  we 
fear,  to  a  deficit  of  American  patriotism  and 
the  will  to  resist  Communist  inflltratlon, 
which,  in  turn,  threatens  the  destruction  of 
our  republican  form  of  government. 

We  urge  every  Member  <rf  Congress  to  give 
this  matter  careful  study  and  to  take  appro- 
priate action  toward  the  discontinuance  of 
this  policy  by  our  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
bills  before  the  House  which  could  ac- 
complish the  objective  desired  by  these 
postal  clerks  and  millions  of  other  Amer- 
icans who  are  concerned  about  this  prop- 
aganda service  and  the  proposed  increase 
in  American  postal  rates.  My  bill,  H.R, 
9004.  would  simply  declare  that  no  postal 
rate  is  available  to  material  determined 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  be  Com- 
munist propaganda. 

Another  approach  is  also  available  to 
counter  this  flow  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda— an  amendment  to  the  postal  rate 
bill  which  will  apparently  come  before 
us  in  the  very  near  future.  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  postage  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  if  the  bill  has 
not  been  amended  by  the  Post  OCace 
Committee  to  block  the  free  distribution 
of  this  propaganda. 

I  would  welcome  the  support  of  all 
Members  who  are  concerned  about  this 
serious  situation  which  confronts  us. 


A  Department  of  Constmers  to  Protect 
the  PnbBc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


United  Nations  Bonds 


UXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  16,  1962 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many, 
many  persons  from  my  district  have 
been  particularly  concerned  over  the 
issuance  of  $200  million  worth  of  bonds 
by  the  United  Nations.  Many  of  them 
have  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
is  already  paying  47  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  United  Nations  and  is  now 
considering  buying  $100  million  worth 
of  these  bonds  that  the  United  Nations 
IS  trying  to  sell.  One  constituent  puts  it 
rather  succinctly  when  he  writes  me  to 
the  effect  that  each  time  the  U.S.S.R. 
buys  $1  million  worth  of  bonds,  we,  or 
the  United  States,  buy  $2  million  worth. 
I  think  that  most  of  my  colleagues  in 
Con.iirnss  would  agree  that,  if  we  use  this 
type  of  a  purchase  plan,  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury \vo\ild  be  called  upon  to  pay  out 
very  iiltlc  money. 

In  view  of  the  concern  Vvithin  my 
riistnct.  tli.il  I  have  mentioned,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  my  colleapue,  the 
Honorable  H.  R.  Gross,  Representative 
from  Iowa,  in  his  introduction  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  595.  This  resolution 
l)rovidcs  that  the  United  States  shall 
niake  no  loans  or  grants  to  the  United 
Nations  until  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  have  paid  in  full  their  assessed 
.share  of  the  costs  of  the  operations  of 
the  United  Nations,  including  the  ex- 
penses of  operations  in  the  Cor/jo  and 
Gaza  strip. 


or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  16,  1962 

Mr.  ANTTJSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  9619, 
which  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Consumers  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  for  the  creation  of  a 
Committee  on  Consumers  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  for  various  other 
purposes.  It  is  an  omnibus  bill  which 
calls  for  a  broad  program  of  protection 
for  the  American  consumer  and  I  am. 
therefore,  entitling  it  "Consumers  Act  of 
1962.- 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address  on 
Januaiy  11,  President  Kennedy  made 
this  statement: 

To  protect  our  constuners  from  the  care- 
less and  the  unscrupulous,  I  shall  recommend 
improvements  in  the  food  and  drug  laws — 
strengthening  inspection  and  standards, 
halting  unsafe  and  worthless  products,  pre- 
venting misleading  labels,  and  cracking 
down  on  the  illicit  sale  of  habit-forming 
drugs. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  know  that  the 
President  is  taking  steps  to  afford  the 
American  public  this  protection.  In  fact, 
he  recognized  this  need  during  the  1960 
presidential  election  campaign  and 
stated  on  several  occasions  at  that  time 
his  deep  interest  in  con."5iuner  problems. 

My  bill,  however,  goes  much  further 
than  improving  the  food  and  drug  laws. 
It  seeks  to  provide  protection  to  the  con- 
sumer not  only  in  food  and  drugs,  but 
also  in  safeguarding  the  economic  in- 
terests of  consimiers  in  such  areas  as 
financial  charges  on  installment  loans, 
in  representing  consumer  interests  be- 
fore the  courts  and  regulatory  agencies, 
in  giving  consumers  greater  representa- 
tion and  a  voice  in  govermnent,  and  in 
other  ways. 

I  regard  the  American  consumer  as 
the  biggest  factor  in  the  U.S.  economy 
today  on  whom  the  continued  growth  of 
our  economic  structure  depends  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  He  is  the  supporter 
and  the  mainstay  of  our  industry,  com- 
merce, agriculture,  all  tyises  of  services, 
and  every  other  phase  of  our  national 
activity.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  consumer  have  a 
voice  in  government  and  that  his  inter- 
ests be  pioperly  protected. 

Several  years  ago.  when  I  served  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. I  was  instrumental  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Consumers  Study  Subcommit- 
tee, of  which  I  was  the  chairman.  This 
subcommittee  conducted  studies  on  food 
prices,  marketing  costs,  agricultural  sur- 
plu.ses.  the  food  stamp  program,  food 
stockpiling,  and  so  forth.  Our  subcom- 
mittee served  as  the  voice  of  the  con- 
sumer and  was  effective  in  bringing  about 
better  understanding  between  farmers 
and  consumers  as  to  their  specific  prob- 
lems. After  I  left  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  the  subcommittee  was  dis- 
continued, and  as  far  as  I  know  there  is 
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no  other  committee  in  Congress  and  no 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  which  is  devoted  primarily 
to  the  study  of  consumer  problems  and 
the  protection  of  consumer  interests. 

I  have  always  held  a  deep  interest  in 
consumer  problems  and  still  retain  this 
interest  to  this  very  day.  It  is  my  view- 
that  Congress  has  a  direct  responsibility 
for  safetjuardin?  consumer  interests 
since  it  not  only  involves  the  s^eneial 
economic  situation  and  growth  of  the 
country,  but  also  matter.s  of  con.'-umer 
interest  which  come  before  our  leuu- 
lalory  agencies  and  such  Depaiinients  as 
Anncullure.  Commerce,  Labor,  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  others. 

Just  as  the  Congress  and  the  Gov- 
ernment provide  a  voice  to  fanners,  la- 
tx)r,  business  and  industry,  the  armed 
services,  the  war  veterans,  e<;lucation. 
science,  and  other  segments  of  our  na- 
tional activity,  so  it  must  t;ive  a  voice  to 
the  consumer,  the  housewife,  the  \\'Au.r- 
earner,  the  elderly  and  reined,  and  all 
others  who  struggle  with  the  problem 
of  how  to  cope  with  the  hish  cost  of  liv- 
ing, with  the  safety  of  foods  and  drui^s. 
with  protection  of  health  and  t-conomic 
security 

Think  of  all  the  instances  that  have 
come  to  liRht  in  recent  years  mvolvins.; 
price  ngy.ntr,  fraudulent  adVfrli.Mn^'. 
low  standards  of  purity  and  lack  of 
wholesomeness  of  foods  and  other  ar- 
ticles, misleading  lab♦:Mln^.  deceptive 
packaaniL:,  misrepresentation  m  inanu- 
factunntr,  questionable  techniques  of 
merchandising,  usurious  charges  of  in- 
terest rates  on  installnit'iit  purchases, 
and  other  ways  to  deceive  the  American 
consumer  The  consumer  is  beniu  com- 
pletely ignored,  disreuardf^d.  stepped 
upon,  and  abused. 

My  bill  IS  compri.sed  of  thre*^  major 
sections  or  titles.  Title  I  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Consumers  as  a  new  department  in  the 
executive  branch,  headed  by  a  Secretary 
of  Consumers  who  would  be  a  member 
of  the  President's  Cabinet.  The  new- 
department  would  assume  the  functions 
and  duties  of  the  following  agencies; 
Food  and  Drug  Admnustration  of  thp 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment: the  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion. 
tho.se  areas  m  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  are  ensai^ed  in  the  en- 
foicement  of  the  meat  and  p<iultry 
inspection  acts:  the  Division  of  Pi  ices 
and  Cost  of  Livnvj.  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor: 
th.e  Home  Economics  Research  Biaiu-h 
and  the  Human  Nutrition  Reseaich 
Branch  of  the  Amicultural  Research 
Service  of  the  Department  of  A-'iic\il- 
ture:  and  tho.se  areas  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  which  aie  engaged 
primarily  in  the  reseaich  and  testing  of 
articles  intended  for  consvimer  use. 

The  Depaitment  of  Consumers  would 
be  provided  with  wide  powers  in  the  field 
of  consumer  protection  Specifical!y.  its 
functions  would  be  'o  piespnt  the  con- 
sumer viewi)oint  m  the  formulation  of 
government  policies:  to  represent  the 
economic  interests  of  consumers  in  pro- 
ceeduiEis  before  courts  and  regulatory 
U'^encies:  to  conduct  iiniiua'ly  a  national 
consumers'  conference,  to  be  attended 
by   experts  on  consumer  education  and 


representatives  of  organizations  engaged 
in  protecting  consumer  interests,  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  the  Department  and 
offering  suggestions  for  its  effective  per- 
formance; to  assemble,  evaluate"  and  dis- 
seminate information  helpful  to  con- 
sumers, including  information  on  com- 
mercial and  trade  practices  adversely 
affecting  consumer  interests,  and  other 
functions. 

F"\jrthermore.  the  Department  shall 
conduct  economic  surveys  and  in\esima- 
tions  of  the  productive  capacilv  for  u(X)ds 
affecting  consumers,  of  tlie  disuibution 
systems  for  consumer  goods,  the  levels 
of  prices  and  the  factors  entering  into 
the  establishment  of  such  prices,  the 
quality  and  suitability  of  consumer 
i^oods,  and  similar  other  surveys 

Title  II  of  the  bill  contains  the  truth 
in  lending  "  proposal  winch  requires  a 
full  di.sclosure  of  finaneial  chart: es  on 
mstallmt'nt  loans,  the  purpose  heie  beini^ 
to  protect  the  consumer  and  small  bor- 
rower m  their  own  interests  and  m  the 
interests  of  the  national  economy  1  he 
consumer  receiving  such  credit  or  loans 
is  to  be  provided  with  clear  information 
in  writing  on  the  cost  of  the  property 
or  service,  the  amount  to  be  hnanced, 
the  financial  charges,  and  other  details 
Iitle  III  piovides  for  the  creation  of 
a  Committee  on  Consumers  m  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  deal  with  measures 
relatiiv-;  to  the  protection  of  consumer 
interests.  This  committee  shall  conduct 
studies  and  investmations  of  consumer 
problems  wall  particular  emphasis  on 
le'uslatiun  needed  to  provide  adequate 
protection  for  consumers  a^'ainst  over- 
pricing' of  medicines  and  duu's.  nii-^lead- 
mg  advertising,  deceptive  merchandise 
practices,  impure  foods,  and  related  mat- 
ters It  .shall  consist  of  n;ne  Memb«'rs 
of  the  House  and  is  to  submit  to  the 
House  the  results  of  its  investi'.:ations. 
together  with  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  sto|)  making 
an  easy  victim  of  the  consumer  and  to 
see  to  it  that  he  obtains  his  dollar's  worth 
in  the  market-places  of  our  country 
The  American  consumer  taken  as  a  to- 
tality IS  too  bi-:  and  too  vital  a  part  of 
our  economy  He  de.serves  creater  recog- 
nition The  establishment  of  a  Depait- 
ment  of  Consumers  in  the  executive 
branch  and  a  Commit' ee  on  Consumers 
in  the  legislative  branch  v.ould  provide 
such  recognition  I  hope  tliat  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
to  whom  my  bill  has  been  referred,  will 
■Jive  early  consideration  to  the  measure. 


VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 
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ago  Today  they  are  all  but  gone  from 
the  American  scene,  except  for  films  or 
television  programs  depicting  that  era. 

A  noted  American  musician,  Paul 
Taubman,  who  is  a  composer,  pianist, 
and  conductor,  has  recently  made  an  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  old-fashioned  brass 
band.  He  assembled  a  group  of  flisl- 
chuss  wind  players  and  percussionists  in 
New  York,  now  known  as  Paul  Taub- 
man s  Big  Brass  Band,  and  an  album  of 
some  of  America's  most  famous  marches 
lias  just  been  released.  It  is  produced  by 
Kinie   Altscliuler, 

Ihe  album  opens  with  "Stars  and 
Stupes  Forever,"  John  Philip  Sousa's 
best  known  march,  and  it  concludes 
with  a  rich,  sonorous  veision  of  'The 
St.ii-Spanuled  Banner."  Among  the 
more  famous  marches  presented  in  this 
album  are;  Franz  Schubert's  Marche 
Mihtaire.  'W.  C  Handy's  classic  St 
Louis  Blues'"  set  in  a  rousing  march 
tune  Sousa's  famous  "'Washington  Post 
March.'  the  "Colonel  Bogey  March" 
from  the  film  "Bridge  on  the  River 
Kwai.    and  a  half  dozen  others. 

Let  me  add  a  word  about  Paul  Taub- 
man In  addition  to  conducting  music 
for  as  many  as  20  television  and  radio 
programs  a  week,  he  serves  on  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Academy  of  Tele- 
vision Arts  and  Sciences  and  has  helped 
ori^ani/.e  concerts  by  high  .school  stu- 
dents in  c(xiperation  with  tlie  New  York 
City  Board  of  PIducation.  He  has  con- 
dutted  band  concerts  in  New  York's 
Central  Park  and  Washington  Square 
and  has  appeared  with  symphony  oi - 
(111  stras  in  various  parts  of  the  country 

Mr  Spt'aker.  I  am  glad  to  commend 
his  album  to  all  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  public  at  large  I  think  it  should  be 
111    e\(iy   American   home   and   in   t  very 

:  chool 


Paul  Taubman's  Big  Brass  Band 

FXTENSIDN  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON. 

n  t      N  K  W     Y  OR  K 

rUE  HOUSE  OF  HEP!:E.^F..NI.M  IVES 

Tuesdau,  January  16.  1902 

ANFUSO      Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 

am  sure,  will  recall  from  our  youth 

village    bandstand,    the    big    bra.ss 

s   which   were   so   mieh   a   part   of 

lean  scene  a  ueneiation  or  two 


The  Role  of  Research  in  IVIanaged 
Abundance 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OK     IOWA 

I  lil-   HOf.^E  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tur^day.  January  16.  1962 
■  SMITH  of  Iowa.    Mr  Speak(  r.  the 


question  is  frequently  lai.sed.  amoni; 
farmers  as  well  as  our  Nation  s  food  buy- 
ers, as  to  why  we  continue  research  to 
find  better  ways  of  producing  and  mar- 
keting better  foods  and  at  the  same  time 
cany  on  programs  designed  to  cut  back 
production  of  some  commodities  so  sup- 
plies will  more  nearly  match  needs. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Oiville  L. 
Freeman  came  into  my  State  rec"  !Uly  to 
deilicate  a  new  national  animal  disease 
laboiatory  m  the  city  of  Ames,  and  real- 
istically faced  up  to  this  question  I 
might  add,  m  that  connection,  that  Sec- 
retary Freeman  s  ability  to  discuss  every 
facet  of  foods  and  fanning,  knowledge- 
ably  and  candidly,  has  encoura^;ed 
Americans  generally  to  take  a  fresh  look 

at  wliere  we  are  and  where  we  ar img 

m  ak'iiculture 

Secretary  Freeman  explored  The 
Role   of    Research    in    Managed    .\bun- 
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dance  '  during  the  laboratory  dedication 
program  and  I  believe  Members  of  Con- 
L'le.ss  and  both  producers  and  consumers 
of  foods  will  find  his  comments,  which 
follow,  interesting  and  informative: 

The  Role  of  Research  in  Managed 
Abundance 

(Acidres.s  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUc 
I.  Freeman  at  the  dedication  of  the  Na- 
il'mal  Animal  Disease  Laboratory.  Ames, 
Iowa,  December  14.  1961) 

Since  becoming  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
I  h.ive  been  telling  the  people  of  the  United 
stntes  of  the  significant  contribution  to  their 
welfare  and  to  their  standard  of  living  which 
.ipri'^ulture  is  making.  Today,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  National  Animal  Disease  Lab- 
oratory. I  believe  we  have  a  fitting  occasion 
to  show  how  research  In  agriculture  benefits 
e\ery   person    in  every   walk   of   life. 

It  Is  true  that  the  American  farmer  is 
better  off  and  has  a  better  standard  of  liv- 
ing than  farmers  In  most  other  countries, 
and  production  research  has  played  a  part 
in  this  But,  It  iB  fair  to  say  that  the  public 
has  received  a  far  greater  proportion  of  bene- 
fits in  terms  of  having  available  a  plentiful 
s\ii>ply  of  food  at  lower  real  cost  than  any- 
\'.i\iie  else  In  the  world. 

Let  me  Illustrate  this  more  specifically. 
It;  tlie  past  ."iO  years,  our  population  has 
nearly  doubled,  while  the  number  of  farm- 
W"  inkers  has  been  cut  In  half.  Yet  our  peo- 
ple are  better  fed  and  better  clothed  today 
than  ever  before 

One  farmer  today  can  feed  26  people,  but  If 
we  farmed  with  the  same  techniques  and 
the  same  seeds,  fertilizers,  and  chemicals 
used  In  1940.  we  would  need  almost  8  million 
mure  workers  on   the  farm. 

But  those  8  million  workers  can  produce 
ne.irly  half  of  all  our  manufactured  goods. 
Itiey  can  binld  all  our  new  roads,  new  fac- 
tories, and  new  homes:  then  can  mine  all 
our  coal  and  Iron,  and  leave  more  than 
enough  manpower  besides  to  drive  our  trucks 
and  buses,  run  our  railroads  and  airlines, 
supply  our  gas  and  electricity,  and  keep  our 
telephones   working. 

And  all  the  while,  the  productive  success 
of  tlKxse  remaining  on  the  farm  has  lowered 
food  costs  to  the  consumer  from  25  percent 
of  the  average  Income  in  1940  to  20  percent 
In  1960  By  comparison,  food  costs  In  West- 
ern Euroi)e  take  30  to  45  percent  of  the 
average  family  Income  and  In  Russia  food 
costs  amoinit  to  well  over  50  percent. 

In  this  context,  it  would  be  fair  to  assume 
that  the  cost  of  this  production  research 
should  be  cliarged  to  the  general  public 
Cert. only,  the  benefits  of  continued  research 
in  de\eloplng  more  efTlclpnt  and  economical 
nn'thcxls  of  producing  food  and  fiber  will 
be  needed  In  the  years  ahead  as  our  popula- 
iii>n  Increases  and  our  standard  of  living 
Continues    to   rise. 

■^'et  there  are  many  people  today  who  are 
puzzled  by  the  fact  that  we  are  continuing 
this  re.search   In  agricultural  productivity. 

They  ask  "Why  do  we.  on  the  one  hand. 
cnj.tiiiue  research  In  agriculture  to  find  bet- 
ter ways  of  producing  farm  commodities 
wlule  on  the  other  hand  we  are  seekuig  to 
cut  back  production,  to  adjust  farm  output 
more  nearly  to  the  level  of  current  need?" 

Or  tliey  may  phrase  the  question  this  way: 
'  U'liv  do  we  continue  such  practices  as  land 
(ii.iinaKe  when  we  are  paying  farmers  to 
i.iko  land  out  of  production  and  put  U  to 
conserving  uses?" 

Now  these  are  legitimate  questions.  At 
first  glance  there  Is  a  real  and  significant 
contradiction.  And  It  Is  a  contradiction 
wliich  those  of  us  In  agriculture  must  un- 
derstand more  fully  If  we  are  first  to  show 
that  it  is  a  false  analysis  and.  second.  If  we 
are  to  deal  svicceasfully  with  the  problems  of 
o'.erproductlon  and  low  farm  Income. 

I  propose  here  to  open  a  discussion  which 
th'jse  m  production  research  should  pursue 


further  and  to  attempt  to  clarify  the  role 
of  research  In  a  program  of  managed  abun- 
dance in  agriculture. 

Let  us  look  a  little  further  below  the  sur- 
face of  these  contradictions.  If  we  follow 
the  analysis  of  those  who  raise  this  contra- 
diction to  Its  logical  conclusion,  they  are 
saying,  in  effect,  that  we  can  better  meet 
the  challenge  of  agricultural  abundance  by 
making  agrlculttire  inefficient  and  less  pro- 
ductive. 

Without  production  research  to  make  the 
agricultural  economy  more  productive,  the 
whole  economy  of  a  nation  suffers.  Without 
adequate  food  to  feed  Its  people,  a  nation 
cannot  hope  to  begin  raising  the  standard  of 
living  of  Its  people. 

I  raise  this  point  to  emphasize  this  one 
fact:  The  primary  goal  of  research  in  agri- 
culture has  been  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  all  people  by  providing  food  and 
clothing  at  relatively  lower  cost,  while  mak- 
ing possible  the  development  of  other  pro- 
ductive resources.  It  Is  the  public  policy 
in  a  democratic  society  such  as  ours  to  en- 
courage activities  which  will  provide  the 
maximum  benefit  to  the  greatest  number  of 
people. 

And  agricultural  research  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity has  contributed  materially  to  the 
economic  progress  of  the  United  States.  I 
think  it  would  be  criminal  to  stop  this  re- 
search today  because  we  would  be  stopping 
progress  which  benefits  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

Actually,  success  In  terms  of  longrun 
prcxluction  research  Is  not  something  to  be 
turned  off  and  on.  The  present  level  of 
farm  technology  Is  the  result  of  research 
which  began  decades  ago.  and  In  order  to 
have  adequate  food  supplies  in  the  decades 
ahead,  we  will  have  to  continue  production 
re.'?earch  today — we  must  keep  the  produc- 
tion research  pipelines  full. 

It  Is  generally  true  that  production  re- 
search win  not  provide  the  answer  to  the 
problems  of  low  farm  Income  and  overpro- 
duction, and  we  should  be  under  no  illu- 
sion that  It  will.  The  farm  income  problem 
is  a  special  problem  of  economics  which 
grows  out  of  the  lack  of  bargaining  power 
the  Individual  farmer  has  In  terms  of  his 
influence  In  the  market  and  on  the  problem 
of  overproduction. 

Thus  we  are  dealing  with  two  separate 
areas  and  two  separate  goals  of  agricultural 
research.  Production  research  is  designed 
to  gain  the  maximum  production  in  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  manner  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future  food  and  fiber  needs  of 
a  whole  nation. 

Since  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  precise 
amount  of  food  and  fiber  needed  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  it  then  becomes  the  task  of 
economic  research  to  develop  methods  which 
will  lead  to  effective  resource  adjustment  and 
supply  management  to  Insure  that  those 
who  produce  are  not  penRllzed  for  their 
efficiency. 

When  efforts  are  made  to  strengthen  farm 
Income  by  reducing  the  amount  of  land 
under  cultivation,  this  should  not  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  research,  soil  Improve- 
ment and  other  conserving  practices  to  make 
agriculture  more  efficient  should  be 
abandoned. 

If  we  were  to  cease  all  efforts  to  make  ag- 
riculture more  efficient,  we  would  interrupt 
the  longrun  progress  which  is  necessary  to 
insure  that  the  general  public  will  continue 
to  eat  better  and  more  cheaply  and  from 
which  the  Nation  as  a  whole  will  benefit. 

We  must  continue  to  seek  ways  which  will 
Increase  the  share  of  the  Nation's  wealth 
which  goes  to  the  farmer,  and  this  is  an  area 
where  economic  research  In  agriculture  can 
play  an  important  role.  But  we  cannot  ex- 
pect a  slackening  In  production  research  to 
help  solve  this  problem  any  more  than  we 
can  expect  continued  production  research 
to  have  any  appreciable  benefit  to  the  farm- 
ers as  a  group. 
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New  and  efficient  practices  will  benefit, 
for  a  time,  the  farmer  who  is  an  innovator. 
By  putting  the  product  of  research  to  work 
first,  he  gains  a  temporary  economic  advan- 
tage over  his  neighbor  who  does  not  act  as 
quickly  to  put  new  technology  Into  practice. 

But  eventually  his  neighbors  adopt  the 
same  practices,  and  climbing  production  Is 
soon  followed  by  lower  prices.  The  result  is 
that  the  benefits  of  technology  flow  through 
the  farmer  to  the  consumer.  This  pattern 
Is  often  missed  by  those  who  advocate  re- 
search as  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  low 
farm  income,  and  their  efforts  serve  only  to 
confuse  two  different  problems. 

Research  has  a  definite  role  In  the  agricul- 
tural program  of  the  1960's.  both  in  its  his- 
toric function  to  maximize  the  general  stan- 
dard of  living  and  In  the  growing  task  to  en- 
able the  farmer  to  share  In  the  results  of  his 
productivity. 

It  Is  fitting.  I  believe,  to  turn  our  attention 
at  the  dedication  of  this  animal  disease  re- 
search facility  to  this  role  of  research  in 
a  policy  of  managed  abundance  in  agricul- 
ture both  now  and  for  the  future. 

This  group  of  buildings  and  the  equipment 
they  house  represents  the  finest  and  most 
modern  facility  anywhere  In  the  world  for 
the  study  of  animal  diseases.  From  the 
scientists  who  are  working  here  will  come, 
we  hope,  some  of  the  answers  to  animal 
diseases  which  today  rob  the  farmer  and  the 
Nation  of  11  out  of  every  100  hogs  farrowed 
and  take  a  heavy  toll  of  cattle  and  poultry. 

Thus  this  lab  can  contribute  great  value 
to  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  the 
farmer  if  it  can  identify  and  cure  the  dis- 
eases as  it  has  been  designed  to  do. 

But  this  Is  only  one  aspect  of  overall  agii- 
culiural  research  for  the  1960's.  Today,  in 
terms  of  the  overall  goal  of  Managed 
Abundance  agricultural  research  should 
serve  five  ends; 

It  should  help  farmers  prosper  In  a  period 
of  abundance. 

It  should  help  provide  more  and  better 
food  at  reasonable  cost  for  all  Americans 

It  should  help  protect  our  production 
potential. 

It  should  help  adjust  land,  water,  and 
human  resources  to  meet  growing  needs  for 
recreation,  forests,   and  open  space. 

It  should  strengthen  our  ability  to  vi.se 
food  as  a  major  instrument  of  foreign  aid. 

Obviously.  econon>ic  research,  utilization 
research,  marketing  research,  production  re- 
search, and  basic  research  all  overlap  in 
their  contribution  to  these  five  ends.  We 
cannot  depend  solely  on  utilization  or  mar- 
keting research  to  lift  farm  people  to  a  level 
of  prosperity  In  periods  of  abundance 

The  search  for  new  and  expanded  markets 
for  farm  commodities  must  be  accompanied 
by  production  research  which  lowers  cos"s 
and  improves  quality — and  by  economic  re- 
search to  mark  the  path  of  agriculuual  ad- 
justment to  economic  growth. 

It  means  that  where  we  have  in  the  past 
placed  a  major  emphasis  on  production  re- 
search, we  now  will  be  calling  equally  on  all 
disciplines.  Each  area  of  research,  and  each 
research  facility  and  each  person  engaged 
in  research  needs  to  view  his  role  not  as 
an  end  in  itself,  but  as  one  part  of  the  great 
single  force  of  overall  agricultural  research. 

It  is  this  broad  view — the  new  perspective 
of  overall  agricultural  research — which  will 
be  most  meaningful  to  the  farmers  and  non- 
farmers  of  the  Nation  In  programs  of  Man- 
aged  Abundance. 

We  should  consider  the  overall  Impact  of 
the  research  carried  out  here  on  animal  dis- 
ease as  it  relates  to  research  carried  out  else- 
where on  forages  and  mechanization,  and 
further  relate  these  programs  to  the  eco- 
nomic research  or  agricultural  adjustment 
such  as  that  being  done  at  the  Center  for 
Agricultural  Adjustment  here  on  the  campus 
at  Ames. 
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■W»  vlll  continue  expanding  Industrial  and 
food  use*  tor  farm  coounodlUea  Uirougfa 
utilization  reseaxcta.  It  already  haa  brought 
Bucb  well  eatabllfihed  Innovations  as  frosen 
foods,  concentrated  fruit  Juices,  potato 
flakes,  and  other  dehydrated  foods. 

Scientists  vlll  continue  the  search  to  Im- 
prove packaging,  transportation,  wholesal- 
ing, retailing,  and  other  functions  of  the  dis- 
tributing process.  Research  in  this  area 
can  produce  savings — some  of  which  may  be 
passed  on  to  the  farmer  but  most  of  which 
will  go  to  the  consumer  In  lower  prices — and 
It  will  result  In  better  quality  products. 

The  ba^lc  research  In  dietary  problems  will 
continue  because  there  are  many  questioi..s 
stlU  be  to  answered  that  could  le.id  to 
healthier  lives  for  all  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  need  to  know  more  abi)n*.  the 
exact  role  played  by  fats  In  the  diet  and 
their  effect  on  health.  We  need  to  know 
more  about  what  nutrients  are  actually  ct)n- 
talned  In  the  1.000  most  commonly  used 
foods. 

It  aj8f>  Is  vitally  Important  that  wo  con- 
tinue production  research  to  further  improve 
farm  productl<jn  practices  and  the  u.^e  <>i 
agricultural  resources.  In  doing  this  we  pro- 
tect the  gains  In  farming  efficiency  w'llch  al- 
ready have  been  made  while  maintaining 
the  momentum  of  progre.s8  In  cre.i'lng  fur- 
ther efficle:icy  and  economy. 

No  one  here  today  Pan  predict  mi^h  pre- 
cise accuracy  what  our  populatlMn  will  be 
In  the  next  15  or  iO  years,  or  what  fcxnl  and 
clothlnc;  needs  of  those  pe<>ple  will  t>e  We 
do  kni  w  that  the  demand  pi  icc<I  on  ntir 
a<?rlcultiiral  rescjurces  will  be  ijre.iter  tli<in 
ihev  are  today 

It  then  follows  that  tf  we  ar'"-  to  m;.lat-T;;i 
the  hlk-h  standard  of  Uvlr.t?  which  we  now 
have — and  which  the  cltlzen.s  of  t'  !s  ■•  imtrv 
will  expect  to  be  continually  Improved -we 
will  need  to  continue  ba.sic  and  applied  re- 
search la  agricultural  production. 

We  not  only  mu.st  continue  production  re- 
search for  this  reason,  but  also  for  the  simple 
fact  that  agriculture,  as  a  science  dealing 
with  living  things.  Is  ooti.stantly  chan^iiig 

In  the  past  10  years,  f/r  example,  we  have 
had  to  completely  replace  our  Durum  whea' 
varieties,  grown  in  the  i»ortl»«rii  Grea'  Piain.s. 


because  of  a  new  and  more  virulent  race  of 
stem  rust  disease.  Oat  prtxlucers  In  many 
areius  have  had  to  switch  varieties  complete- 
ly three  different  times  In  the  last  30  years 
to  stay  ahead  of  fungus  diseases  that  other- 
wise would  have  made  oat  production  com- 
pletely nnprofltable  It  Is  the  same  story 
with  livestock  and  other  crofis  across  the  en- 
tire ranste  of  farm  production 

In  conjunction  with  production  research 
t  :ie  c  'nMJUi.il  ImiT' 'Vcmeiit  of  conservation 
and  resource  mana^^ement  practices  ar'' 
equ  Uly  as  vital  to  meeting  the  Nation's  needs 
in  the  years  ahead  In  many  ways,  they 
may  bfc</me  more  Import, int  than  produc- 
tion research  since  the  pre.«i.sure  on  Und  and 
f  .rest  is  likely  '  >  l::ire.i--e  even  more  raoUl- 
ly   than    population    will 

We  should  ins'ire  within  the  contex"-  of 
coii.servatlon  and  land  use  manR^;emenr  that 
the  best  croplands  are  maln^nlned — and  Im- 
proved— so  Uiat  the  fixid  and  fiber  we  will 
need  can   be  produced   when   It  Is  needed 

We  should  ilso  l>e  prepared  to  8c<-<>mmo- 
da^e  the  rapidly  IncreaslriK  demand  for  recre- 
ation and  lel.svire  time  activities  TTiese  ptir- 
su  ts  which  a  hleh  ■'•andard  of  Hvlnp  make^ 
;  ..^sihle  wi:;  require  substantial  amounts  rf 
Innd  and  forest  areas 

I  think  It  Is  appareni:  thit  overall  s  tI- 
C'l.tural  research  will  or.  upv  an  im.jwrtant 
position  In  the  aerlcultural  pro-irrams  -f  the 
1960s  Hes^-arch,  In  rine  sense,  has  be.-i;r>e 
the  p  iwer  source  to  drive  the  mas,sive  attrl- 
C'lltiiri!  mi.hlne  wh.ich  has  devel  <ped 
ar^iund  the  demf>rratlc  cnnrepr  of  fnmlly 
ownei.t  and  operated  farms 

It  Is.  I  believe,  the  public  '•onsensiis  that 
»e  should  m.ilntnin  the  a.<;t  .undlnt;  produc- 
tl-.e  vitality  of  this  system,  s::d  I  n.uit  to 
discuss  the  branch  of  res?,i;ch  which  will 
contrlbu'/"  nvst  herr,  lly  to  securlnt;  thl«  Roal 

There  Is  an  example  of  this  branch  nf 
ei'in'-mlc  re^eiirch  at  wfirk  on  this  campus- 
as  I  m.etitioned  .i  moment  a^i->-  In  the  Center 
for  Atrricultiiral  Adjustment  This  unit  wis 
created  several  years  ago  to  determ.lne  if  a 
more  i^fwrdlnated  approach  to  research  wuld 
help  bring  the  Nation  closer  to  solving  the 
b^slc  t.\rm  pr'^hlem  of  overproduction  and 
!"w  farm  Income 

The  studies  underwiy  In  the  renter  we 
h  'pe     wi:i    shed    new   llJth'    •  :;   the    means   of 


developing  the  procedures  which  will  be  most 
useftU  In  adjusting  a^lcultural  resources  to 
produce  the  kind  of  food  and  fiber  we  want 
when  we  need  It. 

Economic  research  can  address  Itself  most 
directly  to  this  task  which.  In  Itself,  may 
provide  the  answer  to  the  problems  which 
the    indivUUial    farmer    faces    today. 

We  know  that,  lor  the  foreseeable  future. 
Uie  farmer  jin  produce  more  food  and  fiber 
with  iircsently  known  techniques  than  can 
be  U'^fd  c  ninierclally  and  conceaslonally  at 
home  and  abroad.  IX  we  are  going  to  correct 
this  itituatlun  before  It  destroys  those  who 
have  uuide  uur  agricultural  abundance  p<>bst- 
b'.e.  Llita  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  we 
^A\  need  U)  de\elop  the  tools  which  can  be 
.ippUed  lu  m.ui.ige  Uils  abundance.  In  thl:> 
ffTurt.  we  will  louk  to  the  scientist  for  help 

Sclentiflo  research  Is,  In  essence,  the  seari.h 
f  r  trvith  Whether  It  Is  curried  out  In  ajfri- 
culture,  or  In  nui-leur  energy  or  In  the  way 
mail  reacts  to  his  environment.  It  is  Uie 
iiicuus  by  which  Dxan  seeks  to  expand  Uie 
limits  of  liis  knowledge. 

We  wUen  ujre  troubled  today  because  we 
di  u  I  kiiow  huw  to  utilize  tiie  power  which 
»«  lenilllc  research  h.is  given  us  -parUcul.irly 
,n  h.iriiosbing  liie  <ttom  fur  petMreful  pur{x>b<-s 
!  ither  than  In  experimeullng  with  Its  de- 
structive p<itentlal  But  the  progress  whli  h 
Uus  research  rrpresrnts  also  gives  us  hope 
that  the  answer  may  l)e  found  tomorrow  as 
we  8«'ek  more  knowledtre 

We  know  that  the  search  for  knowledce  In 
..giiculture  h.is  pr.Kluccd  the  answer  for 
m.iny  of  oiir  problems  Research  has  brought 
wlthm  reach  the  power  to  banish  fore. er 
m.ms  age-old  fear  of  hunger  and  btarviitl>.n 
It  ha>  shown  us  h'  w  to  take  strontium  00  out 
u2  iiilik.  and  It  has  i>hown  us  Ikjw  one  farmer 
can  be  four  times  as  elllclcnt  today  as  bo 
ye.irs  ago 

And  so  I  believe  that  the  stimulus  of  suc- 
cess la  prod  ictlon  refearch  which  has  given 
us  the  power  of  an  abundantly  productive 
asrrlculture  will  lead  through  research  In 
economics  to  lui  expansion  In  our  knowledge 
which  win  enable  the  farmer  to  live  with 
abundance  as  profitably  as  do  all  other 
P"-p> 


SENATE 

Wl.DM.M)  \\  ,  .1  \M   AIU     17,    r.K'ili 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  ordtr  by  Uie  Vice 
President. 

Rabbi  Jacob  Handler.  Templf  Lsrael, 
Manche.ster,  N  H  ,  ofTcred  the  follow  ing 
prayer: 

Ovmu  Stieba.shomaim:  Our  F'acher, 
who  art  iii  heaven.  Eternal  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  with  humility  in  our  hearts  we 
pour  forth  our  gratitude  unto  Thee  for 
the  boncflccnce  and  lovinti  kindn^^ss 
which  Thou  hast  bc'-towed  upon  Thy 
people  Thou  hast  inspired  men  in  the 
past  to  look  for  new  horl^on.s,  and.  dis- 
covermK  a  land  with  inexhaustible  mate- 
rial resource.s  and  precious  spirit  ;al 
b'e.ssin'-r.s — a  land  now  inhabited  by  peo- 
ple who.  though  of  diversified  back- 
grounds, are  united  by  the  bond  of  a 
common  destiny — to  be  of  service  to 
Thee  and  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica for  spiritual  triumphs  of  freedom  and 
liberty  over  the  forces  of  evil  and  en- 
slavement 

O  merciful  Father,  in  whose  hand  are 
the  souls  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  be 


with  us,  as.sembled  in  this  great  Cham- 
ber, as  we  consecrate  this  hour  to  tJic 
memory  of  a  man  of  va'.ur  and  vuion.  of 
-  real  c  Mira^t  and  devotion,  uiiose 
deeds  .md  action,  here  ui  the  Senate  and 
in  his  own  beloved  home  State.  New 
Hampshire,  repre.sented  the  highest 
ideals  of  noble  living  and  American 
c:tizen.ship. 

Grant  tiiat  iho  soul  of  the  Honorable 
Styles  Bridces.  v.l;e,.se  memory  we  cher- 
ish, may  be  bound  up  in  the  bond  of  ever- 
lastim:  life.  May  t.he  reminiscences  of 
his  life  .^t;r  otir  finer  s^n.-ibilitie.,  and 
arouse  tvithin  us  a  desire  to  emulate  the 
splendid  example  set  for  us  by  Stvi.es 
Hricces  iv.  lie  served  Thee  and  his 
fellow  men  with  such  great  sincerity, 
kindness,  loyalty,  and  devotion,  m  ful- 
ftwinp  the  tcachnih,'  of  the  ancient  .siiijes. 
which  is  th;it  the  world  exists  on  t!;ree 
basic  principles;  Upon  Icaminp;.  u;'jn 
i>ervKe  to  fellow  men.  and  upon  the  iJtac- 
uce  of  benevolence 

O  God.  who  art  manifested  m  the 
hves  of  ?nod  men  and  m  the  rh^hteous- 
n'ss  of  nations,  kec])  our  N.ilion  foiever 
iuhteoos  and  just. 

Vouch-^afe  unto  those  who  have  been 
rho;,e.n  to  lead  our  Nation  wi.sdoin  equal 


to  the.r  stren'-ith  and  couraRe  equal  tn 
their  qreat  responsibilities — to  help  make 
uur  land  a  mighty  force  of  righteou^- 
ne.vs   amoiu;    tiie  nations   of   Uie   woild 
Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
'inanunoiLs  consent,  the  reading  of  Uie 
Journal  of  tlie  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
January    16     1962,    wa.s  dispen.sed   with. 


MESSAGE   PROM   TIIE   TRESILENT 

A  me,s.satre  tn  writing  from  the  Pre.M- 
dent  nf  the  Unit'^d  States  was  communi- 
cated to  Uie  Senate  by  Mr  Miller,  one 
of  hi.-.  M'cieUiries. 


KEORG.WIZ.ATION  OF  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  ARMY— REPORT  ON  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  ACT  OF  1947  — 
MEiSSACiE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
t>«  nate  Uie  following  message  from  Uic 
I'M.v.dent  of  tiie  United  States,  which. 
with    the     acconipanyiniJ:     papers,     was 
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referred  to   the   Committee   on  Armed 

Services : 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  16. 1962. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  approved 
a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  This  plan  was 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  after  detailed  study  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  A  copy  of 
the  reorganization  plan  is  enclosed  here- 
\Mth. 

I  am  also  enclosing  for  transmission 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  a  commimication  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  reporting,  pursuant 
to  .section  202fc>  ( 1 1  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947.  as  amended,  the  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  with  reference  to  aboli- 
tion of  certain  statutory  officers  and  the 
transfer  of  their  functions  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  connection  with  the  morning  hour 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  REPORT 
ON  JANUARY  20 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DiRKSENJ,  and  myself.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  authorized  to  receive  on  Satur- 
day. January  20,  1962.  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate,  the  President's 
Economic  Report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  sit 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  will  per- 
mit, I  should  like  to  ask  him  about  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  the  week 
and,  so  far  as  he  can  foresee,  into  the 
following  week.  Yesterday  we  discussed 
this  matter  on  different  occasions;  and 
I  think  he  may  have  some  modifications 
or  ampUfication  of  the  statement  to  make 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  query  by  the  distin- 
Fuished  minority  leader,  let  me  say  that 
it  is  hoped  that  we  shall  not  spend  too 
many  more  days  on  the  Du  Pont  bill. 


Yesterday,  after  a  meeting  of  the  pol- 
icy committee,  I  stated  that  following 
the  consideration  of  that  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate would  take  up  Calendar  No.  891,  Sen- 
ate bill  2520,  amending  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  and  Disclosure  Act.  I 
stated  that  following  that  measure  the 
Senate  would  take  up  Calendar  No.  815, 
Senate  bill  230,  relating  to  the  Garrison 
diversion  unit,  in  North  Dakota.  I  must 
say  that  on  the  basis  of  the  instructions 
given  to  me  by  the  p>olicy  committee, 
which  I  misinterpreted,  we  should  like 
to  lool:  a  little  further  into  that  matter, 
to  see  just  what  financial  relationship  is 
involved  in  the  proposal. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Garrison  diversion  project  is  an  irriga- 
tion project  in  which  the  people  of  North 
Dakota  are  greatly  interested.  Can  the 
Senator  from  Montana  give  us  some 
idea  about  when  the  bill  may  be  taken 
up?  We  want  the  earliest  possible  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  that  I  am  unable  to 
give  him  positive  assurance  at  this  time; 
but  I  do  wish  to  assure  him  that  at  the 
appropriate  time  the  bill  will  be  brought 
up  and  given  the  consideration  which  is 
its  due.  I  assure  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  that  I  recognize  how  much  the 
bill  means  to  North  Dakota  and  the  upper 
plains  region;  and  I  recognize  it  per- 
sonally, because  of  the  steady,  unyield- 
ing, and  unrelenting  pressure  being  put 
on  the  combined  leadership  by  both  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  his  State, 
which  is  a  neighbor  of  mine. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anticipated  that  following  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  and  Disclosure  Act,  the 
Senate  will  take  up,  on  approximately 
Januai-y  29,  Calendar  No.  1053,  Senate 
bill  1241,  the  college  classroom  bill. 

In  the  near  future  the  Senate  will 
consider  Calendar  No.  861,  Senate  bill 
1633,  to  establish  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing;  Calendar  No.  959, 
Senate  bill  404,  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps; 
Calendar  No.  347,  Senate  bill  1380,  re- 
lating to  the  death  penalty  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  and  Calendar  No.  676, 
Senate  bill  349,  the  postwar  GI  bill, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  cold  war 
GI  biU. 

Other  measures  were  cleared  on  yes- 
terday by  the  policy  committee;  and  they 
will  be  brought  up  only  after  considera- 
tion with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  and  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
measures  of  lesser  importance  when  the 
occasion  warrants. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


MASSACRE  OP  ITALIAN  AIRMEN 
IN  THE  CONGO,  AKD  SO  FORTH— 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  JA'VITS.     Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  voices  of  the  labor  movement 


with  a  rich  tradition  of  accomplishment 
is  the  United -Italian  American  Labor 
Council.  At  its  annual  conference  in 
New  York  City  on  December  21,  1961, 
that  council  adopted  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions relating  to  the  massacre  of  13 
Italian  airmen  in  the  Congo,  and  so 
forth.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolutions  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  on  the  Massacre  of  13  Italian 

AniMEN     IN     THE     CONGO 

Whereas  the  entire  civilized  world  v.as 
shocked  and  horrified  by  the  massacre  of 
13  unarmed  members  of  the  Italian  Air 
Force  who  were  In  the  Congo  to  serve  the 
United  Nations  on  a  mission  of  mercy  and 
humanity;  and 

Whereas  all  reliable  Information  and  fac- 
tual evidence  have  confirmed  that  the  sav- 
age massacre  was  perp>etrated  by  riotous  Con- 
golese troops  who  were  incited  by  totalitarian 
stooges  like  Gizenga  to  mutiny  against  the 
legally  constituted  central  government  of  the 
Congo  and  to  fanatical  hatred  of  the  Western 
peoples;  and 

Whereas  efforts  by  the  recognized  premier 
of  the  Congo,  Adoula.  to  bring  to  Jxxstice  the 
barbarian  perpetrators  of  the  massacre  are 
still  being  sabotaged  by  the  followers  of  Gi- 
zenga. a  self-admitted  enemy  of  Western 
democracy  and  a  promoter  of  anti-Western 
and  anti-democratic  Intrigues  in  that  tor- 
mented country:  Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  20th  annual  conference  of 
the  United-Italian  American  Labor  Council, 
held  on  December  21, 1961,  Hotel  Commodore. 
New  York  City,  to — 

(a)  Extend  our  heartfelt  condolences  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  freedom-loving 
people  of  the  Republic  of  Italy  and  to  the 
families  of  the  martyred  13  airmen; 

(b)  Urge  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  to  make  unceasing  efforts  to  make 
sure  that  the  perpetrators  of  the  horrible 
crime  and  their  political  mentors  and  insti- 
gators be  brought  to  Justice; 

(c)  Call  on  the  Department  of  State  to 
order  a  study  by  experts  In  the  field,  of  the 
political  intrigues  by  the  totalitarian  Com- 
munist elements  In  the  Congo  and  In  other 
newly  independent  countries  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  so  that  a  more  effective  policy  may  be 
formulated  to  isolate  and  defeat  these  brutal 
enemies  of  human  dignity  and  freedom;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
President  of  the  Italian  Republic,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
AFL-CIO,  and  to  the  press. 

Resolution  on  Immigration 

Whereas  about  140,000  Italian  citizens, 
members  and  close  relatives  of  families  of 
American  citizens  In  the  United  States,  have 
applied  for  admission  to  our  country  and 
their  applications  have  been  processed  and 
approved;  and 

Whereas  they  have  been  put  in  the  fourth 
preferential  quota,  for  which  no  visas  are 
available,  with  the  result  that  these  appli- 
cants have  been  vainly  waiting  for  the  last 
7  or  8  years  to  be  permitted  to  join 
their  dear  ones  in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  about  50,000  quota  numbers  are 
left  unused  annually  by  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  recognized  that  the  most  lu-gent 
task  of  our  immigration  laws  is  to  help  the 
reunion  of  families  that  are  still  divided:  Be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  20th  anntMl  conference  of 
the  United-Italian  American  Labor  Council. 
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held  on  December  21,  1961,  Hotel  Co'nmo- 
dore.  Sew  York  City.  To  call  upon  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  to  have  Us  next 
session  enact  a  measTire  providing  tur  the 
rcallntment  of  the  aforementioned  unused 
quntH  numbers  to  those  countries  which  are 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  which. 
lik»'  Italy,  have  an  overwhelming  number  of 
BlreiUy  approved  applications  in  the  fourth 
preferential  quota,  but  are  still  vainly  wait- 
ing for  their  US    visas,  and  be  It  further 

R>  soUed,  That  this  resolution  be  sent  U^ 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
leaders  of  the  US  Congress,  to  the  AFL-CIO 
and  to  the  press. 


The  Un.lted-Italian  American  Labor  Covin- 
cil.  at  Its  20th  anniversary  coiiference  held  nn 
December  21.  1961,  Hotel  Commodore.  New 
York  City,  calls  on  the  President  of  the 
United  suites  to  renew  his  efforts  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  wmilng  session  of  the 
C<  r.g;res.s  to  sp^ed  up  the  prcx'edure  for  the 
enactment  of  pending  legislation  to  extend 
t<j  our  senior  citizens  full  medical  aasls'ance 
through  social  security;  un^es  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  cooperate  fur  the  early  en.nci- 
meiit  of  the  biUa  providing  for  ti"iis  n'-<-es- 
tarv  and  highly  humane  reform. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  fullowinc;  iTport.s  of  a  committee 
wp;-e  .submitted 

By  Mr  KERR,  from  Uie  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic   Works,  without  amendmt-nt 

H  R.  137  An  act  to  change  the  n.mie  of 
the  Playa  del  Rey  Inlet  and  Harb.ir,  Venice. 
Calif,  to  the  Marina  del  Ke\ .  Los  Angeles. 
Calif     (Rept     No.    112U). 

3.  R«8.  243  Resolution  nuth.'ruii.g  the 
Corri'mlttee  'M  Public  Works  'o  make  a  study 
of  certain  matters  within  rs  Jurisdicti>  n 
(Kept  No  1121  I  ;  referred  to  Committee  on 
Rules  and   Ailnuiii.sf  ratl-'n. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORT    OF'    A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 
The   following?   favorable   rei>cil    of    r 
nomination  was  submitted. 

Bv  Mr  McNAMARA,  fr  m  the  C  mmlttee 
on  Pubi;  -  W.  rks: 

J<  seph  H  M  -Cann.  of  Michigan,  to  be  Ad- 
m.iistr  itor  oi'  the  St.  Lawrence  S<Mw.iy 
Development  Corporation 


BILLS   .\ND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joiut  resolution  \4t:e  in- 
tixiduct'd,  read  the  -fiiat  ume.  and.  by 
uruin;mou.s  cun.ient.  the  .second  time, 
a:ui  referied  as  fullo'As. 

Bv  Mr    KfT^R 
S  2t)9u    A   bill   lor   the  relief  of  Mona  Mc- 
le.iac    Downey,     to    the    Committee    on    Uie 
JxiUinarv. 

By  Mr    HILL: 
S  a6i<l    A  bill  to  extend  the  Llbr.iry  Serv- 
ices .Act  To  Aniencm  s.im m.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  L.ib<T  .ind  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr    CARLSON 
S  2692.  A    bill    for    the    relief    cf    Armaiid 
Serl.    to  the  Commitree  on  the  Judiciary 

S  -'»J9:!  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ls.-.uar.re 
r'f  a  special  p'stace  stamp  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  5uth  anniversary  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America:  to  the  Committee  on  P<»st 
Office  .md  Civil  Service 

Bv  Mr    M.\NSFTKLD 
S  2694    A    bill    for    the    relief  o:    Mrs    Jnm 
Ak   Marek;    U)  the   Committee  on    the  indi- 
cia rv 

B;   Mr    JOHNSTON' 
3  3C95    A  bill  to  .am^nd  «er-tlon  niO  of  the 
Federal   Aviation  Act  of   1958  to  prohibit  the 


serving  of  aicohollc  beverage*  to  alrlln'> 
passengers  unlees  adequate  charge  U  inade 
fur  such  service,  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Jojcnstom  uhen 
he  Introduced   the  above  hill,  which   appear 
u:ider  ft  separate  heatling  ) 
Bv  Mr    ANDBRiJON 

S  J696  A  bill  to  correct  certain  land  de- 
scriptions In  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
deciare  that  the  United  States  holds  In  uusi 
f  r  the  pueblos  of  Santa  Ana.  Zl.i.  Jenu-z. 
San  Felipe.  Santo  Doinlnijo.  Chi>chi;l.  I.sieta, 
nnd  San  Ildefonso  cert.iin  public  domain 
land.s";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By    Mr     YARBOROUCiII    .for    hini.self 

11!.  1    Mr     J\CKS<>N  I   . 

S  2697.  A  bill  to  amend  chapters  ,13  an  1 
35  of  Ulle  38.  United  States  C'tle,  Uj  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  reservists  and  National 
Gu.irdsmen  eddied  or  ordered  to  actUe  duty 
on  or  after  August  1.  1961,  to  the  Commit- 
tee  nil   Labor   and    Pub;:'*    Welfire 

(See  the  remarks    if  Mr    T*rbo«oigm  «hen 
he   lntroduce<l   tie  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  .separa'e  head.ng  i 
By  Mr.  ERVIN 

S.  2698  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antoulo 
Gutlerreii  Fernandez,  and 

S  2699    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Roswltha 
Selb,    to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Jxid'.rlury, 
Bv   Mr    CASE      f   New   Jersey 

S  2700  A  bill  f>.r  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Br  mdao  Gulm  ir  les;  a: id 

S  2701  A  bill  fi-r  the  relief  of  Lee  Kwan 
Tee     to  tlie  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 

Mr    THURMOND   i  f  or  himself  a.i;d  Mr. 

JoHN.STON  1 

■S  2702    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   S.m-Man 
Inn  of  Manning.  Inc  :   to  the  Committee  on 
Iiitcrinr  and  In.sular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   BIBI  E 
S  2701    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Felicia  At- 
kins;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr    ERVLN    (for  himself   and   Mr 

JoRD.\N  I  : 

S  J  Res  147  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  North  Carolina 
rercenten.iry  Celebration  Commission  to 
formulate  and  Implement  pi  ins  to  coinmem- 
or.ite  the  300th  anmvers.iry  of  the  Stale  of 
N  >r*h  Carolina,  and  for  other  purp<ses;  to 
Liie  Cujnniiit-ee  on  tiie  Ju.luiarv. 


RESOLUTIONS 
APDITTONAL        ASSISTANT        CHIEF 
CLERK.      STAFF     AND      CLERICAL 
PKRSuNNPX  P^OR  CoMMITTKK  <.  >N 
LABOR  AND  PUHLIC  WELFARE 

Mr  HTLL  submitted  tho  follow inir  ro- 
.solution  S  Re*;  2nJ '.  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  nnd  Ptibllc 
Welfare: 

R'-^'nUrd.  That  the  Committee  on  I.ab.^r 
.Tnd  P'lblir  Welfare  Ik  ;iMth' ri/rd  frtiin  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1962.  thro'ich  January  81.  19011  to 
employ  one  additional  assistant  chief  clerk. 
•ix  additional  pri  fe^^slonal  staff  members, 
and  eight  additional  clerlc.U  assistants  I"  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen.i''- 
at  rales  of  compen.satlon  to  be  fixed  by  the 
chalrm.in  In  acc^irdahce  with  .sectuin  202 1 a), 
ns  amended,  nf  the  Legislative  Reorganlza- 
tl'in  Act  .  f  I94fi,  and  the  provl.slons  of  Pub- 
lic Law  4.  Eightieth  Conere.ss,  ap[>rovcd  Feb- 
ruary 19.   194  i".  a.s  amended. 


JACK    BAP  P.     REFIHPNCK    OF   SEN- 
ATE BILL  L'672  T( )  C<  )UH  I"  (  )F  CLAIMS 

Ml-  CLARK  submitted  the  follo\ving 
resolution  tS.  Res.  253*.  vkluch  *as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Uie  Judici- 
ary: 

nr\nl'd.  Tl-iat   the  bill    i9    ■y'::     rr/l'l^a 
A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Jack    Baer  '.    now 


pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with  all  tc- 
c  'ir.p.mvlnR  paper.^.  is  hereby  referred  to  Uie 
(•  .urt  of  CUliiLS,  and  tlie  cmirt  shall  pro- 
ceed with  the  same  In  ac^-ordance  wiUi  the 
jirovlslon.'^  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title 
2;t  of  the  Uiiit/>d  States  C'Xle  and  report  to 
the  .Senate,  at  the  enrllest  practicable  dute, 
rlMiig  such  hndiKkcs  of  fact  and  conclusU  ns 
thereon  as  shall  be  sufflclent  Uj  Inform  the 
C'lir.re.'*  of  the  naiiu-e  and  character  of 
UiC  demand  as  .i  claim,  legal  or  equitable, 
against  tlie  United  States  and  the  amount. 
If  any.  legally  or  equitably  due  fnin  the 
United  States  to  the  claimant 


DEATH  OF  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
BRIDGES 

Mr  COTTON  submitted  a  resolution 
iS  R.'s  254  '  relative  to  Uie  death  of  tiie 
late  Senator  Style.s  Bridges,  which  was 
^oIl.^:de^ed  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

RfsoUed,  That  Uw  Senate  has  heard  wiih 
prijfuund  Sorrow  of  tlie  death  of  Hoiiirable 
Styles  BRii>Gf.a,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire 

Resolved  That  as  a  mark  cf  respect  to  the 
memory  cf  the  dece  tsfd  the  bURlnejis  cf  tlie 
Senate  be  now  suspended  {o  enable  his  a.s- 
Roclates  to  pay  tribute  to  his  high  character 
and  distinguished  public  service 

Revolted.  Tliat  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  U>  the  House  'f  Rep- 
resentatives and  trail' nut  an  enrolled  cojiy 
thereof  to  the  family   of  the  deceased 

Resolred.  TTiat.  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deren.^ed  tlie 
Senate  di  n    vv  ailjuirn. 


PROHHnilON  OF  SERVING  OF  FREE 
AI.ttlHOIIC  BITV'ERAGFiS  TO  CER- 
TAIN  AIRLINE  PASSENGERS 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  i:i- 
tioduce.  for  api'rupiiate  reference .  u  bill 
ameiidiiv-;  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
19.8  so  as  U)  prolubit  the  free  i^erviny 
of  alcoholic  beverau'es  to  airline  pas- 
Aeti:;'  rs  on  ai:  lines  w  ithln  the  continental 
United  States,  Hawaii.  Alaska,  and  i>os- 
v.<vs!(.as  of  the  United  State's 

Mr  President,  when  a  citizen  pur- 
chases a  flr^t-cUuss  pa.ssaRe  ticket  on  any 
airline,  he  expects  to  receive  flrst-cla.ss 
ti  ansportation  Some  may  antlcip^atr^ 
the  di.spensin'j  of  free  cocktails,  cham- 
pa.ne  wints  and  so  forth,  but  there  are 
many  of  u.s.  intludiiiK  myself,  who  are 
MckiiiK  expeditious  transportation  and 
i.otl.m-;  else. 

P'l:  st-cla.ss  passenger  rates  are  arrived 
at  by  airlines  after  taking  into  consider- 
ation all  exi)onses  connected  with  thf^ 
ni>eration  of  th.p  plane  and  lis  related 
MM  vices  There  is  no  difTerencc  between 
the  price  of  a  first-class  ticket  of  the 
peisun  v,l.()  drinks  alcoholic  beverai-es 
.i:\i.\  those  who  do  not  drink  alci-luilic 
beverages.  In  sliort,  the  pasicnyeis  who 
are  teetotalers  and  preachers  arc  lielpiiii; 
to  pay,  under  today's  .n-stem,  when  they 
purcha.se  a  first-cla.ss  ticket,  for  tlie  Im- 
bibin.;  of  those  who  enjoy  drinkini;  such 
beverascs. 

This  projxisrd  legislation  would  re- 
riuire  that  any  airline  servin*^  alcolioUc 
boveraKes  would  necessarily  have  to 
rharitp  for  same  in  an  amount  to  cover 
all  costs  relative  to  the  serving  of  the 
bevei-attes.  including,'  additional  help,  the 
beveraie  itself,  and  related  services  such 
as  ?la.''sware.  wa.shin?.  trarLsportinp,  and 
«:o  forth  There  Is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  pn.ssen.crers  who  do  not  drink. 


but  who  wish  to  tj-avel  first  class,  can- 
not do  so  without  paying  a  price  that 
covers  the  cost  of  liquor  that  they  do 
not  consume.  This  is  the  case  under 
present  regulations,  because  first-class 
tickets  for  teetotalers  and  drinkers  are 
the  same. 

Aciually.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Con- 
gress act  favorably  uixm  one  of  the  sev- 
eral bills  now  pending  which  would 
piolnbit  entirely  the  serving  of  any 
alcohol,  free  or  paid,  on  any  aircraft. 
I  am  disappointed  tlie  Congress  has  not 
acted  favorably  before  now  on  these 
other  bills,  but  while  we  await  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  drinking  aboard  planes,  I 
feel  the  Congress  should  correct  this 
iniustice. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  3  min- 
utes of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina have  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  have  1  more  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  not  only  un- 
fair to  teetotahnu  passengers  to  have  to 
pay  for  alcoholic  beverages  served 
otiieis,  but  It  is  a  source  of  great  em- 
barrassment, harassment,  and  some- 
times serious  physical  threat  to  other 
passenrers.  The  great  number  of  inci- 
dents aboard  aircraft  created  by  pas- 
sengers who  have  overindulged  in  alco- 
holic beverau'es  are  too  numerous,  but 
are  well  known  to  all  of  us.  I  am  sure 
anyone  who  has  traveled  by  air  probably 
sometime  has  witnessed  a  spectacle  of 
tipsy  pa.ssenpers  who  harass  the  host- 
esses and  create  serious  problems  for  air- 
line personnel.  Although  this  bill  will 
not  entirely  iiut  a  stop  to  serving  cock- 
tails aboard  aircraft,  it  will  at  least  be 
a  step  in  Uie  direction  of  slowing  down 
the  drinking  traffic  by  putting  a  price  on 
the  luxury  of  dnnking  alcohol. 

I  hoi>e  the  Conere.ss  will  support  me 
In  this  measure  and  thereby  correct  this 
Injustice. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
bo  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  tS.  2695)  to  amend  section 
610  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  prohibit  the  serving  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages to  airline  passengers  unless  ade- 
quate charge  Is  made  for  such  service. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Johnston,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  th.e  Committee  on  Commerce. 


PRESERVATION  OF  VETERANS' 
EDUCATIONAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
for  myself  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington,  Mr.  J,\ckson.  a  bill  to  cor- 
rect an  inequity  that  has  arisen  out  of 
the  call  to  active  duty  of  approximately 
135,000  inemlKMS  of  the  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Tlie  inequity  which  this  propo.sed  leg- 
islation would  redress  can  affect  recalled 
.''ervicenien  who  were  already  eli.gible 
for  the  educational  programs  under  both 
the  Korean  GI  bill  and  the  War 
Orphans'  Educational  Assistance  Act  of 
1956.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Korean  program,  a  veteran  must  begin 
his  educational  program  within  3  years 
from  his  discharge  or  relea.se  from  serv- 
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ice  and  must  complete  such  program 
within  8  years  after  his  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  active  duty.  The  present  law 
does  not  contain  any  provision  to  hold  in 
abeyance  these  delimiting  periods  if  a 
veteran  is  required  to  leave  school  to 
perform  a  second  period  of  active  mili- 
tary duty.  Consequently,  a  Korean  con- 
flict veteran  caught  up  in  these  circum- 
stances, by  the  recall  order  of  last  August, 
might  so  lose  his  rights  to  educational 
entitlement.  The  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
has  already  received  reports  on  several 
such  cases  and  I  feel  certain  that  others 
exist  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge. 

A  similar  inequity  exists  in  the  case 
of  a  military  reservist  entitled  to  edu- 
tional  Assistance  Act.  This  act  contains 
a  delimiting  provision  which  requires 
a  war  orphan  who  Is  also  a  service- 
man to  complete  his  education  or  train- 
ing under  the  act  within  5  years  after 
discharge  or  separation  from  service. 
Of  course,  the  delimiting  dates  might 
have  the  same  end  effect  as  with  those 
under  the  Korean  program  in  denying 
him  the  right  to  complete  his  educa- 
tional entitlement,  that  is,  the  com- 
plete loss  of  the  educational  entitle- 
ment in  many  cases  because  the  veteran 
Ls  recalled  to  serve  the  entire  Nation. 
Since  many  entitled  to  this  educational 
program  may  have  been  6  months  re- 
senists  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
the  ending  date  of  the  6  months  re- 
servists' active  duty  is  regarded  as  sep- 
aration from  .service,  there  likely  may  be 
more  inequities  arising  to  those  under 
this  program  than  under  the  Korean  vet- 
erans program. 

Mr.  President,  the  prospective  loss  of 
educational  entitlement  under  these  two 
educational  programs  is  produced  by 
causes  completely  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Individuals  involved.  The  basic 
cause  of  the  inequities  is  that  these 
young  people  are  called  back  to  sen'ice 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  all  of  us. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  time 
may  be  extended  for  1'4  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  losses  can 
be  prevented,  however,  by  the  bill  Sen- 
ator Jackson  and  I  have  introduced, 
which  simply  provides  that  active 
duty  performed  pursuant  to  a  call  or 
order  to  active  duty  in  the  Reserve  or 
National  Guard  on  or  after  August  1, 
1961,  shall  be  disregarded  in  computing 
the  delimiting  periods  applicable  to 
Korean  veterans  and  war  orphans  edu- 
cational   assistance   entitlement. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  military  reserv- 
ists and  their  families  are  required  to 
make  great  personal  sacrifices  through 
tlie  recent  callup  program  while  other 
citizens  and  their  families  continue  in 
their  normal  civil  pursuits.  Most  of  these 
sacrifices  must  be  borne  by  Uie  reservist 
and  his  family  alone.  As  President  Ken- 
nedy has  pointed  out,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  reservists  and  National 
Guardsmen  are  bearing  their  burdens 
and  making  these  sacrifices  with  admi- 
rable and  traditional  devotion.    In  some 


cases,  however,  our  young  reservists  find 
themselves  in  unnecessary  difficulties 
which  can  be  resolved  easily  by  Uie  Con- 
gress. 

The  proposed  legislation  does  not  give 
any  new  rights  or  privileges  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  military  Reserve  or  National 
Guard.  It  only  preserves  rights  to  which 
they  are  now  entitled  under  measures 
already  a  part  of  our  public  laws.  To  as- 
sure them  these  rights  is  only  an  act  of 
simple  justice  to  our  young  citizens  who 
have  responded  loyally  and  faithfully  to 
a  second  call  to  serve  their  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  proposed 
legislation  be  appropriately  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, which  has  Jurisdiction  under  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bill.  I  very  much 
hope  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  and  the  full  Labor  Commit- 
tee can  consider  the  legislation  at  a  very 
early  date  and  bring  this  matter  back  to 
the  full  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
v\ill  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2697)  to  amend  chapters 
33  and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  reservists  and 
National  Guardsmen  called  or  ordered  to 
active  duty  on  or  after  August  1,  1961. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Yaeborough,  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Jackson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


THE  LITERACY  AMENDMENT— 
THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  1961,  together  with  Senators 
Keating,  Allott,  Bush,  Case  of  New 
Jersey,  Cooper,  Douglas,  Fong,  Hum- 
phrey, KucHEL,  Moss,  ScoTT.  and  Smith 
of  Maine  as  cospKjnsors,  I  introduced  the 
bill,  S.  480,  to  make  the  right  to  vote 
available  to  all  citizens  who  have  a  sixth- 
grade  education,  without  regard  to  limi- 
tations of  State  law  or  administration. 

In  September  1961  the  Federal  Civil 
Rights  Commission  unanimously  recom- 
mended that  such  a  measure  be  enacted 
to  avoid  the  abuse  of  literacy  require- 
ments which  It  found  in  many  counties 
of  the  States.  The  President  in  his  re- 
cent state  of  the  Union  message  spoke 
also  of  this  abuse.  Because  of  this  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Federal  Civil  Rights 
Commission  and  because  the  right  to  vote 
is  so  basic  and  fundamental  that  no  one 
can  deny  its  validity,  I  have  offered  the 
bill  for  further  cosponsorship.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  the  following 
Senators  as  cosponsors,  at  the  next 
printing  : 

Senators  Burdick,  Chavez.  Dirksen. 
Gruening.  Hart,  Jackson,  Long  of 
Missouri.  McCarthy,  Proxmire,  and 
Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  also.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
on  September  16  last  year  I  gave  notice 
to  the  effect  that  I  would  seek  to  attach 
this  particular  provision  as  an  amend- 
ment to  an  acceptable  bill  as  soon  after 
the   .hird  week  in  January  as  possible. 
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In  this  new  session  of  Congress.  I  wish 
to  reiterate  what  I  said  before;  namely, 
that  I  shall  seek  the  earliest  opportunity, 
upon  an  appropriate  measure,  to  attach 
the  hteracy  amendment  and  offer  it  to 
the  Senate,  to  which  I  beheve  there 
should  be  no  real  objection. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS- 
CHANGE    OF    REFERENCE 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  majority  leadership,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion iS.  Res.  249'  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, and  that  the  resolution  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ordered   to  be   printed   In   t^e  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr    PASTORE: 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  Dodd  at  testi- 
monial dinner  In  honor  of  the  Very  Reverend 
Vincent  C  Dore,  at  Providence,  R  I  .  on 
October  22.  1961 

By  Mr    RANDOLPH 

Remarks  by  Senator  RANDtn.PH  at  the  dedl- 
c.vtiun  uf  the  new  poet  office  and  FederiU 
buildup  Martmsburg,  W  Va  .  October  18. 
1961  Speech  by  Postmaster  tleneral  Day 
at  the  dedication  of  the  po.st  office  and  Fed- 
eral building  Martlnsburg,  W  Va  .  October 
18,  1961 

Remarks  by  Senator  Jennings  Rand«>iph 
at  the  dedication  of  the  modern i/i  r'  .md 
expanded  sheet  mill  of  the  Falrm.iKl  A...ni- 
i:,um  C.>,  Fairm'jnt,  W  Va  .  Saturday.  S«'|)- 
tember  30,  1961  Fairmont  dedication  ad- 
dre.ss  by  Robert  P  Kf^nlg.  September  30 
1961 

By    Mr     MfNDT 

ArtKle  on  the  subject  -Criteria  for  Free 
.speech  for  Military  Personnel."  written  by 
Senator  rHiBMv.>ND  and  published  in  the 
New  Vurn  Times  maga/lne  section  of  J.m- 
uary  U,  19G2 


INVESTIGATION  OF  MATTERS  RE- 
LATING TO  PUBLIC  ANDJPRIVATE 
HOUSING— ADDITIONAL  tOSPON- 
SOR    OP    RESOLUTION 

Mr  COTTON  Mr,  President,  also  at 
the  request  of  the  majority  leadership, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr 
Robertson  I  be  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  'S  Rf.s  244' 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Bankini? 
and  Currency  to  investigate  matters  re- 
lating to  public  and  private  hou.sin-:, 
when  It  is  next  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT      Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OF  WALTER  PETTUS 
GEWIN,  OF  ALABAMA,  TO  BE  US 
CIRCUIT  JUDGE,  FIFTH  CIRCUIT; 
AND  CLARENCE  W  ALLCtOOD,  OF 
AIJVBAMA,  TO  BE  US  DISTRICT 
JUDGE,  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
ALJiBAMA 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  Mr,  Pit'Mdtnt  on 
beiialf  of  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day, January  24,  1962,  at  10:30  am  ,  iii 
room  2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
on  the  following  nominations. 

Walter  Pettus  Gewin,  of  Alabama,  to 
b»>  US,  circuit  jud^e,  fifth  circuit 

Clarence  W,  Alkood,  of  Alabama,  to 
bo  US,  district  judge,  northern  di.stnct 
of  Alabama. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  heannss  may 
make  such  representations  as  may  be 
pf  riinent 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  !  Mr  John- 
ston .  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr 
HkuskaI.  and  my.self,  as  chairman 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unaiumous  con.sent. 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..   were 


REPORT  OF  SENATE  DELEGATION 
TO  THE  .=^EVENTH  CONFERENCE 
OF  NATO  PARLIAMENTARIANS 

Mr  KFJ'\'\UVER  Mr  President,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Senate 
the  official  report  of  the  U  S  Senate  dt-lf- 
yation  to  the  Seventh  Conference  of 
NATO  Parhamt-ntarians  htld  in  Pans 
from  Novt-mbfr  13  to  17,  19G1,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printrd  m  Ihf  Rkcord  at  the  close  of 
tiit'>f  remarks 

It  was  my  privileue  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Senate-House  delc-ia- 
tion  As  such  I  can  report  that  this 
uas  one  of  the  liardtst  working',  most 
con.scientious  and  most  dedicated  dele- 
uations  that  our  Congress  has  sent  to 
the.se  annual   meetings 

Moreover,  the  consensus  among  the 
U  S,  delegates  was  that  there  was  among 
all  the  NATO  representatives  a  greater 
willintjness  than  ever  before  to  think  and 
act  to-;ether  on  problems  of  mutual  con- 
cern. Everything  which  took  place  at 
the  Conference  indicated  to  us  that  the 
Atlantic  community  i.->  stronger  and  more 
unified,  and  its  member  nations  more 
conscious  of  their  re.'^ponsibllities  and 
thtir  combined  potentialities 

Our  Conference  spoke  in  its  strongest 
terms  when  it  uri^ed  the  NATO  Council 
of  Ministers  to  fully  support  the  United 
States.  Britain  and  France  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  nght^s  and  responsibilities 
they  .share  with  the  Soviet  Union  with 
respect  to  all  of  Berlin  and  to  all  of 
Gi'rmariy  In  the  same  resolutKjn.  we 
cor.dfmned  the  •unnatural  and  illrt;al 
division  of  Berlin,  symboli/ed  by  the 
pri.son  wall  illegally  erected  by  the  So- 
viets and  their  satellites  " 

But.  in  my  opinion,  one  of  tlie  most 
worthwhile  actions  by  this  Seventh  Con- 
frence  of  NATO  Parliamentarians  was 
our  adoption  of  a  US  -sponsored  resolu- 
tion directed  to  the  .so-called  brainchild 
of  the  parliamentarians;  the  Atlantic 
Convention  of  leading  citizens  of  the 
NATO  nations,  cirrently  being  held  m 
Pans 

Our  resolution  wa.^  more  than  a  mere 
expression  of  gratification  that  the  Con- 


vention is  at  last  being  held.  Rather, 
It  sought  to  encourage  these  citizens  of 
the  free  world  to  cast  off  the  inhibitions 
of  the  dead  past  and.  courageously  and 
forthrightly,  chart  new  ways  by  which 
the  Atlantic  community  nations  can 
work  together  to  advance  the  cause  of 
freedom  everywhere. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Seventh  NATO  Parliamentarians  Confkr- 
rNi  r  Report  or  the  US  Senate  Dei  k- 
(;\ri"N  TO  THE  Seventh  Conttrfnce  ok 
MtMBERS  or  Parliament  Pbom  the  NATO 
Coi  ntries,  Hkid  in  Paris  November  l.f 
TO  Ni.vEriHKR  17  1961  (Pvr.suant  to  Pi  ulic 
Iw\w  689  84tm  C<iNg  ) 
eventh  NATO  parliamentarians'  conferenc  e, 

PARIS     NOVEMBER    13     17.    196  1 

Organization  of  U  S  deleffatiori 
Public  Law  84  689.  as  amended,  appro\.-d 
Ju.y  II,  1956.  authorlz«B  a  delegation  oi 
Mfiabers  of  CoiiKress  to  meet  with  parlia- 
in.'iitarv  griups  Irum  other  countries  whuh 
.lie  mrmbers  ut  the  North  Atlantic  Tre.i'v 
Organization  "(or  dlscuMlon  of  comnitu. 
pniblems  In  the  interests  of  the  male.tenancf 
of  }>eac«.'  and  security  In  the  North  AtlanlU 
area 

The  Seventh  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Con- 
ff  reiK  e  met  m  P. ins  at  the  Headquarte^rs  oJ 
■  the  Nuith  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  fr..in 
Nuwinber  13  thmugh  November  17,  1061 
Tv.M  huiidred  and  twelve  delegates  and  alter- 
nates respresented  ill  the  NATO  countries 
e.x(  fjit  Greece 

Dtlegntes   and   alternale*   from   the   Sonat«» 
ueri-     KsrEs  KEEAfvrR.  Democrat,  Tennessee 
ch.iirman.     B      EvrRETT     Jordan.     Demcxrat 
North  Car  lima.    Howard  W    Cannon.  Demo- 
crat   NfViida    yiENTiN  N    BvRUicK.  Democrat 
N.irth    Dukot.i,    EljWakd    V     I/jng,    Deniocrat, 
'  Mlssi'un.    '..EE   Meti  ale,  Demi>rrat    M.>r.ta!i.i, 
Claih"Rne    Pill,     l>mocrat      Rhotle     Island 
>  Kart,   E     MiNDT    Republican.   S<juth   DaK oUi 
Ja(    ibK    Javits   Republican,  New  York,  Hi  ch 
StoTT    Republican,  Pennsylvania;   Jai  k  Mu- 
lct   Republican,  Iowa, 

Delegates   and    alternates   from    the    House 
of     Representatives    were:     Watne    L     Hays, 
Democrat,    Ohi  >,   chairman;    CLirn)RD   Davis 
Di-mt-crat.    Tennessee;    Thomas    E     Morgan 
Democrat     Pennsylvania;     Frank    E     Smith 
Demr>orat     Mississippi;    Homeb    Thornberrv 
Democrat    Texas.    Vicroa   L    Anfuso,   Demo- 
crat, New    York.    LiONAan   Farbstein.   Demo- 
crat  New  York,  Leslie  C,  Aieniw,  Republican 
lUinoi.'..     FRANCES     P,     Bolton,     Republican 
Ohio.    Laurence  Curtis.  Republican.   Mas^a- 
chuietU,  Jack  Wf.stiand,  Republican,  Wash- 
ington.  .Samuel  L   Devine,  Republican.  Ohio. 
John     V      I.iNt>SAY,    Republican:    New    Yirk 
Irving  J  Whai.ley.  Republican,  Pennsylvania 
The  Joint  Senate-House  delegation  elected 
.Senator  Kefauvfji  chairman  and  Represent.T- 
tive    .^RENDS    vice    chairman    of    the    Unlt^nl 
St.ito;,   delegation  and   reelected   Representa- 
tive   Hays   as    the   United   States   member  of 
the  Stand;n»i  Committee   of   the  NATO   Par- 
1;  imentarians'    Conference       Tlie    Standiiit: 
Committee   niakes  decisions   for  the  Confer- 
ence between  annual  meetlnRS  and  the  ofli- 
cers    of    the    Conference    are    elected    from 
among  the   members  of   the   Standing   Com- 
mltt^'e 

At  I'-s  fir^t  nu'>"ing  on  November  12  the 
delegation  was  briefed  by  the  United  States 
Amba.s.sador  to  France,  James  M.  Gavin,  and 
the  United  States  representative  on  the 
NATO  Council.  Ambassador  Thomas  K  Fm- 
lctt*-r.  At  the  second  delegation  meeting  on 
November  1,5.  Ambassador  Gavin  and  El- 
brldije  Durbrow,  Mr  Flnletter's  deputy,  were 
pre.sent  for  consultation.  Members  of  the 
delegation  were  Interviewed  by  the  Paris 
press  Corps  at  delegation  headquarters  it*  the 
Conference  drew  to  its  close 
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The  following  aaslgnmenta  to  Conference 
committees  were  made;  other  delegates  and 

hlt^'rr.ates  attended  committee  meetings  In 
accord. ince  with  preferences: 

Political  Committee;  Senators  Ketatjvtb 
and  Scott:  Representatives  Hats  and  Lind- 
say. 

Economic  Committee:  Senators  Metcalj- 
;ind  Javits;  Representative  Davi.s. 

Military  Committee:  Senators  Cannon  and 
Mill. PR,  Rt'iire.sentatues  Thornherry,  Smith, 
.^''.E.^■DS.  and  Westijsnd 

S.irtitinc  and  Technical  Committee:  Sena- 
T..rs  HfRDiCK  and  Long.  Representative 
Ani  u:,,o. 

Cultural  Affairs  and  Information  0.mTmit- 
tee:  Senators  JorDa.n  and  Mundt;  Repre- 
sentative Devine 

Tlip  MillUary  Committee  of  the  Conference 
elected  Sonatt'r  Cannon  as  Chairman  and 
the  Economic  Committee  reelected  Senator 
Javits  as  Chairman. 

Summary  of  Conference  nctton 

The  .Seventh  Annual  Se«;slon  of  the  NATO 
Parli.tmentarians'  Conference  was  called  to 
order  on  November  13.  1961.  by  retiring  Presi- 
dent Nils  Langlielle  who  made  a  short  ad- 
dress placing  the  rn'caslon  In  historical  per- 
spective and  ch.TracterlzIng  the  threat  to 
N.^TO  caused  by  the  demands  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  respect  to  Berlin. 

The  Conference  adopted  amendments  to 
t!ie  Rules  of  Procedure,  two  of  wliich  were 
r{  greater  importance:  establishing  a  Draft- 
ing Committee  to  screen  resolutions  coming 
from  Conference  committees  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate overlapping  arid  minor  recommenda- 
tirins,  and  postponing  the  election  of  tlie 
succeeding  year's  Conference  officers  until 
near  the  close  t-f  each  nieeting  so  that  tlicy 
can  f.imilianze  the:nsclvcii  with  Conference 
procedures, 

Tlie  delegates  were  welccuned  by  the  For- 
eign Minister  of  France,  M,  Maurice  Couve 
de  Murville,  who  praised  the  Conference  as 
a  necebsary  Institut.on  serving  to  assure  the 
support  of  tlie  peoples  of  NATO  countries, 
IJirouyh  their  elected  representatives,  for 
the  Work  of  the  Organization. 

The  Secretary  General  of  NATO,  Dr,  D  U, 
t^tikker.  reported  to  the  Conference  on  the 
ii^ajor  political,  economic,  military,  sclen- 
tihc,  and  culiur.il  problems  facing  the  alli- 
ance and.  III  a  session  closed  to  the  press, 
answered  ques",  ions  by  delegates  on  these 
topics. 

The  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Elvis  J,  Stahr,  Jr  ,  delivered  a  message  from 
President  Kennedy  pledging  the  effort  of  the 
United  States  for  a  stronger  Atlantic  Com- 
munity. Se(  ret,iry  Stahr  addressed  the  Con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  additional  defense 
measures  needed  by  NATO  In  respon.'^e  to  the 
Soviet-Induced  Berlin  crisis 

The  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe, 
den  I,a\irls  Norst-id.  briefed  the  delegates 
on  the  staf<'  of  preparedness,  and  the  strat- 
eiry  of  the  Use  of  ti,"  Allied  land,  sea,  snd 
air  forces  committed  to  NATO  defense  tinder 
his  r<imm:;nd  In  closed  session  he  an- 
swered qufstif)ns  on  military   topics. 

On  November  14  and  15  meerincrs  of  the 
five  conmiittees  of  ttie  Conference  were  held 
and  the  reports  ,ind  rcc  niinendntlons  which 
thev  acrecci  tipon  were  screened  by  the 
Dralflner  Committee  for  present.ntlon  to  the 
whole  Conference  On  November  IG  nnd  17 
general  dehate  In  plenary  session  was  held 
on  the  subject.s  of  the  recommendations  of 
tlie  five  CommiUees,  On  November  17  cer- 
t.'iin  reports  and  recommendations.  .«et  ffirth 
In  Anpendix  II  to  this  report,  were  adopted 
by  the  Conference,  In  each  ca,se  with  the 
support  of  the  United  States  dilPKation, 
.seiia'or  Pietro  Mlcara,  of  Italy,  was  elected 
Prendent  of  the  1<'62  Coiiffrence  The 
N.^ro  Parliiimeiitarlans'  Conierence  bud!:et 
IT  196-'  in  the  sjiine  amount  as  for  1961  was 
nUo[  ted.  The  seventh  snr.ual  C  );ifrrence 
fnded  in  t.he  afternoon  .  f  N-i- ember  17 


Related  event$ 
During  the  week  of  the  Conference  dele- 
gates were  entertained  at  receptions  on  suc- 
cessive evenings  given  by  the  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander,  Europe,  by  the  NATO 
Council,  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  of 
Prance,  by  the  President  of  the  Conference. 
Mr.  Lunghelle,  and  by  the  President  of  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris.  After  the  close 
of  the  Conference  a  majority  of  delegates  ac- 
cepted an  Invitation  by  the  delegation  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  visit 
Berlin.  There  during  November  18  through 
20  they  had  an  opportunity  to  tour  Berlin 
and  Its  zonal  border  and  were  briefed  and 
entertained  bv  Federal   and   city  ofUclals, 


Appendix  I. — Financial  Statement 

Out  of  the  appropriation  of  $15,000  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Senate  delegation  to  the 
Seventh  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference 
a  total  of  $8,60261  was  expended.  Detailed 
reports  on  expenditures  by  Individuals  and 
for  the  group  are  being  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  with  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  respectively, 
•ts  required  by  section  105(b)  of  the  Leglsla- 
t.ve  Branch  Apprupriation  Act.  1961  (Public 
Law  86  628). 


AprENDix  II  , —  Reports  and  Recommen-ua- 
tions  Adoptfj)  by  the  Seventh  Annual 
Conference,  Paris,   November   1,3-17,   1961 

part    I.    EEPOHTS 

Ri-pot    of    tJic    Political    CoJumittce 

iSubmiited  by  Mr.  Frans  J.   Goedhart) 

On   the   Atlantic   Convention    of  NATO 
Nations 

TTie  At'.nntlc  Convention  of  NATO  Nations 
will  open  Its  first  session  in  Paris  o:i  Janu- 
ary 8,  19G2. 

Tlie  initiative  which  has  led  to  this  Con- 
vention was  taken  by  the  Third  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians' Conference  In  a  resolution 
unaj:ilmously  adopted  on  November  16,  1957. 
This  resolution  sought  two  objectives,  one 
which  has  already  been  achieved  and  the 
other  which  will  be  achieved  with  the  At- 
lantic Convention. 

First,  this  resolution  instructed  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  and  the  Political  Committee 
to  arrange  for  the  Atlantic  Congress  which 
met  In  London  in  June  1959.  and  was  the 
birthplace  of  many  new  initiatives.  Includ- 
ing the  OECD  and  the  At:nntic  Institute. 
Second,  it  recommended  that  our  govern- 
ments "bring  about,  in  accordance  with  the 
constitutional  .ind  governmental  processes 
of  their  countrie,',  a  conference  composed  of 
leading  repre.'ientatlve  clt:."">ns  selected  on  a 
non-partisan  bn.'is  and  directed  to  convene 
as  often  as  recess.Try  in  order  to  ex.Tmlne 
exhaustive!;,'  and  to  recommend  how  greater 
cooperation  and  unity  of  purpof?,  as  envi- 
saged by  tlie  North  Atlantic  'Tre.-itT,  within 
the  Atlpntic  Community  may  be^t  be  devel- 
oped". Tlie  resolution  further  proposed  that 
"the  meml.-'er.^  of  the  conference  should,  .ts 
fir  as  possible,  bo  off,.l.i3!y  appointed  but 
should  act  in  ^cord.-.v.ce  vith  thc'r  i'.cl:'  id- 
u.il  convictions," 

Wh"n  the  AtL^ntie  Congrers  met  in  Lon- 
don. Jun"  5-10,  1959,  It  comprised  650 
c'.ti/ens  of  the  N.^TO  countries.  One  of  the 
princip,i!  fniits  of  its  dcllberitlons  w.ts  a 
unr.nnnous  rr.-^oiv.tion  reciucsting  our  gov- 
er-iinr:it.s  "lo  carry  out  as  so."in  as  pos.'^ible 
the  remainder  of  t!ie  tin.inimo'is  rrcomm.en- 
dntlon  of  the  Tliird  N.'^TO  Parlinm-entarians" 
Conference  •  •  •  by  brlnc^l'-g  about  not 
Iflt^T  tlian  the  sprinsj  of  1060  a  speci.Tl  coti- 
ferencp  composed  of  not  more  tlian  n  htm- 
dred  ]e;  d*np  representative  citizens,  directed 
to  convene  for  as  lon>j^  as  nercsary  In  order 
to  examine  exhaustively,  and  to  recom- 
mend as  ex.ipditiourly  as  !)os5ib!e,  the  m.eans 
by  wirrh  .^oat*>r  cooperoticn  and  unity  may 
l>e5t  be  developed  within  the  Atlantic 
Con-.mur.itv,'' 


Our  Fifth  Conference,  meeting  In  Wash- 
ington later  In  the  same  year,  took  further 
action  towards  this  objective.  On  Novem- 
ber 20,  1959,  It  adopted  unanimously  a  res- 
olution recalling  the  original  recommenda- 
tion of  our  Third  Conference,  noting  Its 
support  by  the  Atlantic  Congress  and  the 
existence  of  resolutions  then  before  the 
United  States  Congress  providing  for  such 
a  conference,  and  recommending  "that  this 
special  conference  be  brought  about  as  early 
as  possible  In  1960."  In  drawing  up  this 
resolution,  the  Political  Committee  had 
before  it  a  report  from  its  Chairman,  Senat'  r 
Estes  Kefauver,  on  the  organization  and 
operation  of   the  special  conference. 

One  year  later,  our  Sixth  Conference  took 
a  final  step  to  promote  this  objective  it 
had  sought  since  1957.  At  that  time  the 
United  States  had  enacted  Public  Law  66- 
719  which  Implemented  our  successive  res- 
olutions. This  legislation  created  a  Unit*^d 
States  Citizens  Commission  on  NATO  of 
twenty  members  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Although  this  Com- 
mission is  thus  an  oCaclal  body,  Its  members 
are  not  instructed  by  their  government  and 
are  free  to  act  as  Individuals.  Tliis  Com- 
mission was  authorised  to  seek  to  arrange 
and  to  participate  in  an  international  Con- 
vention with  similar  citizens  commissions 
in  the  NATO  countries  and  directed  to 
explore  means  by  which  greater  cooperation 
and  unity  of  purpose  may  be  developed  to 
the  end  that  democratic  freedom  may  be 
promoted  by  economic  and  political  means." 

On  November  26,  1960,  2  months  after  this 
U,S.  legislation  came  into  force,  our  Sixtli 
Conference  unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
ticn  welcoming  its  enactment  and  urging 
our  goverrfments  "to  appoint  citizens'  com- 
missions similar  to  the  United  States  Citi- 
zens Commission  on  NATO  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible In  order  that  arrangements  for  this 
convention  may  proceed." 

Since  that  time  these  arrangements  have 
proceeded  to  the  point  where  the  Convention 
will  convene  in  January.  The  United  States 
Commission,  the  Co-Chairman  of  which  are 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State  William  L, 
Clayton  and  former  Secretary  of  State  Chris- 
tian A.  Herter,  has  taken  the  lead  in  this 
task.  On  October  26  and  27  an  International 
Preparatory  Committee,  on  which  all  NATO 
nations  were  represented,  met  in  London  at 
the  invitation  of  the  British  Government 
and  organised  the  Convention.  Lord  Cra- 
thorne,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  General 
Bethouart.  of  France,  alternately  took  the 
chair  at  this  meeting,  which  was  attended  by 
representatives  from  all  our  nations,  Mr 
Richard  Wallace,  of  the  tJnlted  States,  served 
as  Secretary  General.  A  list  of  representa- 
tives from  all  the  nations  Is  attached  to  this 
report  as  Annex  I. 

The  preparatory  committee  adopted  a  scale 
of  representation  for  the  nations,  based  on 
our  own  NATO  Parliamentarians'  scale,  but 
reduced  so  that  the  total  number  attending 
will  be  98,  It  also  adopted  a  scale,  by  which 
the  cost  of  the  Convention  will  be  propor- 
tionately shared  among  the  nations,  and 
rules   of   procedure. 

This  brief  review  Indicates  the  extent  to 
which  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Confer- 
ence, in  its  successive  recommendations,  has 
stressed  tlie  urgency  of  the  forthcoming 
Convention  and  contributed  to  bring  it  into 
being.  As  our  Conierence  can  properly  claim 
a  chare  of  responsibility  for  the  many  con- 
siruciive  results  of  the  Atlantic  Congress,  so 
it  will  be  able  to  claim  a  considerable  meas- 
ure C'f  rcFpunsibility  for  such  constructive 
recommendations  as  may  result  from  the 
Atlruitic  Convention. 

This  Convention  has  extensive  potential i- 
tie:;,  providing  a  new  and  unprecedented 
meur.b  of  Eteiiing  fresh  approaches  to  solu- 
tions of  the  problems  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
niunlty.  It  v,  :II  bring  together  98  outstand- 
In:;    r!t'7?ns    of    the    NATO    c:^tintrlcs    for    .a 
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period  long  enough  to  study  these  prublemi 
in  depth,  to  elicit  new  Ideas  and  to  submit 
such  Ideas  to  careful  examination 

In  view  of  the  role  our  Conference  has 
played  in  bringing  about  the  Atlantic  Con- 
vention. It  is  fitting  that  It  express  it.s  earnest 
li.>pe  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Cun- 
veiiMon  wl'.l  open  up  new  piiths  and  lead  to 
the  for)5lng  of  an  adequately  mtegru'ed  At- 
lantic Community.  This  would  be  m  keep- 
mx  with  the  spirit  of  the  original  N.\lO 
Charter  which.  In  Article  2.  opened  the  d  »>r 
t.j   p.ilitlcal   and  economic   ciK-peratlnn 

The  C(jnventlon  hiw  only  the  power  to 
study  exhaustively  and  recommend  lo  the 
governments  and  the  legisiitures  which  cre- 
ated It.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  can- 
not bind  the  governments 

Its  work,  therefr.re.  will  stand  or  fall  ac- 
cording to  the  merit  of  those  recommenda- 
tions, which  must  be  adapted  to  the  cmtexf 
of  the  times  In  which  we  'ive  Almost  \i 
ye  irs  have  passed  since  the  adoption  of  the 
tre-ity  These  years  have  brought  political 
economic  and  cultural  ch.inRe-i.  and  ch,ln^;^•,s 
in  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  wurid 
It  Is  time  that  we  re-examine  our  relation- 
ship, with  the  purpose  of  strengthening  ;\nd 
miprovlng  it  wherever  and  however  p<'>Siiibl'» 
This  13  a  context  In  which  the  free  world 
faces  a  so-called  monohtti.c  unity  In  the 
communist  bloc  of  controlled  and  sl.ive  na- 
tions We  must  be  able  to  m.itch  that  uni'y 
through  the  institutions  of  freedom,  freely 
designed  by  free  peoples  RPtrirdless  of  tlie 
communist  threat,  this  should  t>e  d  uie  any- 
way 

The  world,  which  has  shrunken  In  time 
and  space,  is  beset  w'.'.h  both  new  problents 
and  increased  opportunities  We  face  the 
challenge,  not  only  of  gettliig  :  iir  own  house 
In  order,  but  also  of  speeding  the  progre.ss 
of  the  peoples  of  newly  developed  nations 
The  new  and  additional  resf>  ir.si>)l!ty  of 
members  of  the  alliance  requires  new  de- 
termination and  unity  of  purpose  We 
launched  this  Convention,  bringing  together 
the  best  minds  of  the  free  world  to  explore 
these  problems  and  opportunities  in  .i  tun- 
d  I  mental  way 

The  Political  Committee,  In  ■  irigli-.-illy  pr  j- 
poslng  this  Convention.  Intended  that  these 
9H  men  and  women  do  Just  that  In  this  way 
they  can  best  serve  the  free  world  and 
humanity 

We  believe  that  the  exigencies  <if  the  tiim- 
requlre  ci;nslderation  of  b- Id.  expanded  and 
more  advanced  methods  for  bringing  ab<:)Ut 
the  unity  and  cooperation  'Ah^h  Wiis  the 
spirit  of  the  original  treaty  and  has  been 
e'  er  since 

Annex  I    Atlantic  Convention  of  NATO 

Nati'.uis 

Delegates  to  Preparatory  C<irnniittee.  Lon- 
don, October  26  27.  1961  Belgium  P 
van  Zeeland,  Canada,  Patrick  Nicholson 
Prof  Northrop  Frye:  Denmark.  Per  Markus- 
sen.  France,  Jean-Paul  Palewskl.  General 
Bethouart;  Federal  Republic  of  German y 
Count  Raban  Adelmann.  Helmut  Schmidt 
Greece  Marlkos  Cosmetat  )s.  Iceland.  H  P 
Hallgrimsson;  Italy.  Senator  Pietro  Micara 
I-v  .m  Matteo  Lombardo,  Luxembourg.  Marcel 
Ft-  hbach.  Netherlands  J  J  Fens  Mrs  J 
StofTels-van-Haaften  J.  Int  Veld.  N'rway 
Reidar  Bruii.  J,  Pettersen.  Portugal  Dr 
.\dri.»no  Carvalho.  Dr.  Vaz  Perelra.  Turkey 
Prof  .^hmet  Sukra  Esmer:  United  Kingdom 
l>>rd  C'rathorne.  R.  Go<iId-/\dams.  United 
8t  ues  Adolphe  W.  Schmidt.  Elmo  Roper 
Eric  Johnston.  George  J  Feldman  Oliver  C 
3<:hro€der. 

Report    of    the    Scientifi''    and    Trrhnual 
Coviraitrcc 

(Presented  by  M  Georges  Mundeleer   Deputy. 
Belgium,  reporter) 

On  Behalf  of  NATO's  Sclent itlc  Mis.-.i  .n 
In     1960,    Senator    J.^CKSoN     presented    a 
striking   report.   In   which   he   expressed   bu 


utmi>s'  satl.sfaction  at  the  succesiiful  work  of 
our  Scientific  and  Technical  Committee  We 
consequently  feel  that  today  It  Is  not  pre- 
sumptuous to  assert  that,  by  Its  recommen- 
dations, this  Committee  has  continued  to 
pr  )m-te  the  Implementation  of  an  energetic 
policy  contributing  to  the  econ'.'mic  exp.m- 
slon  of  .ill  member  nations 

The  training  of  scientists  and  engineers 
has  been  accelerated  and  the  best  use  has 
been  made  "f  scientific  and  technical  skills 

In  many  fields,  the  NATO  Science  AdMser 
and  the  NATO  Science  Advisory  Committee 
have  successfully  applied  themselves  to  the 
attainment  of  the  objective  which  we  had 
set  our.selves — to  strengthen  the  means  of 
encouraging  the  study  of  science  In  the 
western  world 

I'o  The  basic  activities  of  the  N.\TO  Science 
Committee,  whose  main  objectives  have  thus 
far  been  the  granting  of  sch(^hirships.  the  or- 
g,-ini/.ation  of  very  high  level  summer  schoils 
and  the  carrying  on  of  a  scientific  research 
progran\me.  were  added  new  and  ecjually  im- 
portant t-isks,  which  are  also  calculated  to 
lurther  the  essential  objectives  of  our  Com- 
mittee in  particular  a  campaign  of  Inter- 
national cooperation 

Spatial  research 
Thus,  very  soon,  associated  countries  will 
a:l  p.irticipate  In  spatial  research  (or  peace- 
ful   purposes   and    the    use   of   satellites  for 

weather  forecasting  In  the  same  way  the 
results  'it  this  work  will,  in  the  interests  of 
neighbourly  cooperation,  be  conununic  ited 
to  ci.'untrles  which  are  not  members  of 
NATO 

For  after  all.  Is  It  not  supremely  Important 
that  we  should  concern  ourselves  with  the 
aid  expected  of  us  by  technically  less  de- 
veloped countries  which  are  eager  U>  obtain 
that  scientific  assistance  which  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  give  them? 

Operational  research 

By  me.^ns  of  conferences  held  in  different 
cou:itrtes  and  attended  by  university  |.>cople, 
businessmen  and  military  pers<'nnel  French. 
British  and  Amerlc.m  experts  and  s<-ip:itist* 
have  tried  to  encoura 'e  the  application  of 
scientific  methfxls  to  problems  of  organisa- 
tion, working  meth'Xls  and  manufacturing 
processes 

Here  again,  by  the  Intelligent  use  of  a 
budget  of  125.0O0  dollars  for  1961,  our  work- 
ing; party  has  tried  to  remove  the  barrier 
separating  pure  science  from  applied  tech- 
noli.gy. 

International  Institute  of  Science  and 
Technology 

With  regard  to  the  most  Important  problem 
raised  during  our  last  meeting  of  October  6 
1961  the  setting  up  of  an  International  In- 
stitute of  Science  and  Technology — It  is  as 
well  to  recall  that  since  1960  our  Comm:". tee 
has  t>een  in  favour  of  beginning  a  detailed 
study  of  the  practical  problems  involved  in 
the  founding  of  such  an  institute  and  tnak- 
mg  ^uggestlons  for  solving  them  We  wel- 
come the  fact  that  the  Report  of  the  Walk- 
ing Group  set  up  on  the  suggestion  of 
NATO  s  Secretary  General,  has  now  been 
pre.nented  to  the  NATO  Council 

The  |)rinciple  underlying  the  proposal  U^ 
.^t  up  tills  Institute  deserves  respect  and 
uiider.-.tanding.  the  autliors  of  the  report  — 
distinguished  scientists  whose  authijrity  is 
unanimously  recc  .giiLsed  — having  g:ven  of 
their  best  t<j  its  el.iboratlon 

The  creation  of  an  Institution  for  de- 
veloping educational  and  research  centres 
on  a  supranational  level  should  certainly 
be  encouraged  It  Ls  common  knowledge  that 
each  time  a  new  impulse  is  given  to  tne  scien- 
tific activity  of  the  nations  of  the  western 
world,  their  mutual  cohesion  is  reinforced 
First  of  all,  however.  It  ^ho^lld  be  noted  that 
NATO,  because  of  the  initiative  It  wants  to 
take  today — miide  necessary  perhajjs  by  the 
inertia  of  the  mtertiatlonal  organisations  re- 
sponsible- seems    to    be    trying    to    take    the 


place  of  UNO  and  UNESCO,  which  are  more 
competent  to  study  and  Implement  such 
projects  a.s  these 

I    .Summary  of  the  prcjject 

The  importance  of  this  project  prt.nijt.-.  us 
to  tn.ike  the  fallowing  rem.irks  conr  rnitig 
the  financial  aspei;  t  the  title  of  the  Institute 
the  etig.igemcnt  of  professors,  the  enriilmcnt 
of  stiid'.'Uts  and  th.e  h>cation  of  the  Insti- 
tute 

.  I  I  Financial  af-pecl  The  large  sums  of  .SO 
.•r  ijo  mlilk>n  dollars  of  initial  costs  ami  Mi 
million  dollars  of  running  cohts  are  guen 
as  an  lridlcatl'>n  only,  though  they  could 
cause  a  considerable  Increase  In  (>intiilju- 
tlon  by  member  nations  Although  in.poi - 
tant,  ihlii  Is  a  minor  consideration  C'nnpared 
>«.ith  other  eventualities,  if  we  consider  what 
ec<inomles  could   be  made   In   other   fields 

(bi  The  title  A-  regnrds  the  title,  the 
addition  of  the  vi.  rd  NATO,  Atlantic  or  In- 
lernaf  ;oiih1  to  t  (le  word  Institute  implle<, 
either  that  v.  e  want  to  limit  the  apiKJint- 
inent  of  profcsaois  and  the  enrolment  of  stu- 
denui  to  member  countries  or  to  open  suih 
app«")intment  aufl  enrolment  U)  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  World 

As  the  financing  and  the  maintenatue  nl 
the  Institute  arc  probably  entirely  .'uppi  inu 
by  member  nations,  it  seenis  normal  tliat 
boiti  professors  and  students  should  belong 
to  there  same  nations  However.  |)ro\  i.sion 
nof^t  be  made  f>'r  a  snniU  i-.umber  of  selei  •.♦•d 
students  from  other  couiitrles  to  be  cnr.  lleU 
as  well,  and  in  excejitlonal  cases  for  piLile^- 
sors  from  other  countries  to  be  ln\  it*'d  to  jmn 
the  staff  If  tlielr  InteltcctUul  value  warranted 
it  It  would  therefore  api>ear  that  the  tUiC 
NATO  Institute  of  Science  and  IVrhn.ilogy 
w  lUUI  be  the  most  .suitable  in  present  cir- 
cumst  ant'es 

(CI  Enrolment  of  s'udents  Great  care 
must  be  taken  In  connection  with  the  nun.- 
ber  and  quality  <>!  the  ftiidents  enrolled 
Let  us  admit  forthwith  r'at.  alth.aiah  the 
proposed  total  of  1  OOO  scein«  hlfh  the  nnm- 
ber  Of  successful  candidates  as  ciimpiircd  tn 
the  hundreds  of  thous:inds  of  university 
graduates   of    member    natloiis    Is   fjvnte    low 

idi  -Appointment  of  staff  Cert^tln  rcrr- 
v.iflon.-  should  oho  be  made  In  c 'nue'Mion 
vkith  tiie  ap[>oiiiiment  of  professors  In  the 
minds  of  the  authors  of  the  project  thf^re 
are  to  be  400  rjf  them — all  first  rate  sclen- 
tlst-s  Where  could  they  be  found,  if  not  in 
existing  institutioiis  which  would  slwtnify 
'.•.ripplntr  the  latt.«"r  of  their  best''  As  the 
new  Ins:,' ale  will  be  able  to  pay  for  servu  .■,•■ 
rendered,  it  Is  quite  jvvssible  that  there 
will  be  cut-throat  competition  t>etwern 
national  universities  and  the  Institute,  when 
the  latter  begins  appointing  its  eminent 
staff  But  It  16  not  at  all  certain  that,  even 
If  very  high  salaries  and  other  advantage.s 
are  granted,  the  best  statT  will  be  obtained 
In  reality,  tliose  who  wcnild  be  called  upoi-. 
already  hold  to|)-rrtnklng  j^sltlons  In  their 
respective  countries  and  are.  cons-equent  ly . 
materially  and  morally  highly  comp«'risated 
They  might  as  la  often  the  case,  want  to 
stay  jn  their  ciri  le  and  remain  faithful  to 
the  teams  they  have  created  and  with  which 
they  Work  In  short,  the  appointment  ol 
staff  Is  a  nuijor  problem  whleh  is  far  irom 
t)elng  solved 

lei  Location  of  the  Institute  Nor  will  the 
problem  of  the  loc.iflon  of  the  In.«titu;e  i  Jt 
It  seems  that  the  promoters  have  as.suined 
that  it  Will  be  concentrated  in  one  placet 
be  easy  to  solve,  negotiation*  will  be  ienuthy. 
and  the  competition  prolonged  and  even 
ruthless,   before   a  solution    Is   arrived    at 

Furtheimore.  the  language  difUcuUies 
which  will  arise,  especially  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Institute  Is  to  be  concentrated  in 
one  plai«v  mu.sl  not  l>e  underestimated  Un- 
doubtedly, there  are  go<xl  translators  and 
simultaneous  Interpreters,  nevertheless,  in 
personal  contacts  between  professors,  as.slst- 
ants  and  student,  differences  as  to  the  lan- 
guages   to    be    used    are    bound    to    ar:<e 


II.  Conclusions 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  pro- 
posal for  an  International  Institute  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  be  carefully  examined 
by   the  scientists  of  the  NATO  countries; 

liecommends  that  special  attention  be  paid 
towards  a  better  understanding  of  the  In- 
creasing Interdependence  between  the  exact 
and  the  social  sciences; 

Resolves  that  the  Institute  If  established 
should  complement  the  activities  of  existing 
Research  Centers  in  the  NAIO  countries. 


^fU^tary  Commtttef  report 

t  Prepared    by  Cieii    J    H    Couzy,  reporter) 

Introduction 

Last  year  the  Committee  considered  it  nec- 
essary to  restate  explicitly  its  faith  In  NATO. 
The  mounting  tension  in  the  world  culmi- 
nating in  the  mrjst  serious  crisis  over  Berlin 
has  now  provided  fresli  and  overwhelming 
evidence  of  the  neeii  for  a  strong,  united, 
real  alliance 

Once  m<jre  the  m.ilitary  threat  to  the  west- 
ern world  has  considerably  increa.sed,  and  Is 
accompanied  by  the  now  familiar  heavy  psy- 
chological and  Ideological  pressures. 

To  this  should  be  added  that  even  If  an 
agreement  were  reached  on  Berlin  leading  lo 
a  reduction  of  the  present  tension — the  res- 
pite would  be  of  a  purely  temporary  nature 
and  of  very  short  duration  Given  the  aims 
of  communist  pcjllcy.  It  is  obvious  that  an- 
other crisis,  somewhere  else  and  over  an- 
other matter    will  eventually  be  engineered. 

Action  on  Previous  Resolutions 

The    "fire-brigade" 

The  nucleus  of  such  a  force  has  already 
been  activated  and  SHAPE  is  now  m  the 
process  of  building  it  up 

The  object  of  ACE  Mobile  Forces  is  to  pro- 
vide rapid  reinforcement  at  any  point  in  the 
N.^IX)  area  where  there  Is  a  potential  threat 
and  against  which  these  forces  would  be  ef- 
fective They  could  also,  if  Instructed  by 
the  appropriate  NATO  political  authorities, 
serve  to  demonstrate  NATO  solidarity  and 
unity  of  purp(jse  In  a  threatened  area;  to 
make  It  clear  to  an  aggressor  that  an  attack 
against  one  is  an  attack  against  all,  not  only 
m  the  abstract  words  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  but  al.so  m  practice. 

The  Mobile  Forces  will  consist  of  land, 
sea  and  air  units  which  may  operate  sepa- 
rately or  as  a  combined  force.  Its  members 
will  be  drawn  Initially  from  the  forces  of 
some  four  or  live  nations  now  deployed  in 
the  Central   Eurojje  Command  area. 

Each  land  lorce  unit  will  consist  gen- 
erally si)eakint:  of  a  reinforced  infantry  bat- 
t^ilion  equipped  with  light  conventional  artil- 
lery we.ipons  and  sv^j^port  arms  and  services, 
all  of  which  can  be  airborne.  If  required, 
atomic  sup^xirt  units  equipped  with  Honest 
John  or  similar  tactical  wea|xjns  would  also 
be  available 

.strategir  inobilitv  will  be  provided  by  air 
and  naval  traii'-iKirt  units  earmarked  for 
the  Mobile  Forces  In  addition  to  their 
important  transjxirt  functions,  air  and  naval 
elements  will  be  available  to  provide  such 
fire  support  as  may  be  necessary.  Thus 
S.ACKUH  will  h.ive  available  Mobile  Forces 
m.ule  up  ol  ajipropriate  NATO  land,  sea  and 
air  units,   trained   and   battle-ready. 

The  exact  size  and  composition  of  the 
forces  required  for  a  particular  Incident  or 
operation  would  be  decided  tn  a  ca.se-by- 
Ci-se  basis  In  fact.  SACEUR  regards  the 
different  units — land.  sea.  and  air.  conven- 
tional and  i.uclear^as  building  blocks  which 
Can  be  put  together  as  needed  to  create  a 
suitable   force  for  the  specific  task   in   hand. 

This  concept  thus  provides  great  flexibility 
within  the  Mobile  Forces;  flexibility  In  the 
choice  of  nations  providing  the  personnel. 
flexibility  In  the  number  and  ty))e  of  combat 
and  supjKjrt  units. 


Exercises  Involving  deployment  of  ACE 
Mobile  Forces  units  have  been  planned  for 
autumn  1961  and  1962. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  personnel  few 
these  Forces  will  have  to  be  d)-awn  from  the 
Shield  forces,  separate  units  for  this  pur- 
pose not  being  available.  SACEUR  hopes, 
however,  that  eventually  all  member  states 
will  contribute.  If  only  in  the  form  of  either 
support  and  supply  units,  or  on  a  financial 
basis,  not  only  to  demonstrate  NATO  unity, 
but  also  In  the  interests  of  integration  and 
standardisation. 

Reorganisation  of  the  NATO  commands 

The  Conference  has  more  than  once,  the 
last  time  being  In  1959,  pressed  for  an  ad- 
justment in  the  NATO  command  areas  to 
enable  the  NATO  commands  to  carry  out 
their  strategic  task  more  effectively.  A  study 
of  Uiis  problem  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  Its  solution,  especially  in  cases  where 
national  frontiers  do  not  correspond  with 
NATO  command  boundaries,  should  be  found 
in  creation  of  an  Allied  general  staff.  Such 
a  general  stalT  should  be  manned  by  officers 
of  the  various  member  states  and  should  be 
financed  internationally. 

The  command  for  the  defense  of  the  Baltic 
should  also  be  an  Allied  organi2iation;  the 
general  agreement  on  this  which  has  now 
been  reached  should  be  welcomed  as  a  first 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Air  defence 

Although  complete  Integration  has  not  yet 
been  reached,  important  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  field  of  air  defence. 

The  air  defence  of  Europe  has  now  been 
brought  tinder  SACEUR.  Furthermore,  a 
common  system  of  detection.  Identification, 
and  control  has  been  set  up. 

Use   of   nuclear    weapons 

Any  challenge  or  threat  must  be  countered 
by  a  sufficiently  powerful  force.  To  this  end 
the  NATO  forces  should  have  both  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  arms  at  their  disposal. 
The  more  powerful  its  conventional  weapons 
the  less  quickly  will  nuclear  weapons  have 
to  be  used.  A  potential  enemy,  however, 
should  be  left  without  any  doubts  that  the 
West  would  not  hesitate  to  apply  nuclear 
weapons  against  a  threat  which  could  not 
be  countered  by  the  conventional  weapons 
at  Its  disposal. 

Research,  dcvelofjment.  and  production 
In  the  field  of  research,  development  and 
production  some  progress — if  not  of  a  spec- 
tacular character — was  made  in  the  past 
year.  In  addition  to  existing  projects,  a  few 
new  projects  were  started.  This  develop- 
ment seems  to  Justify  the  hope  that  progress 
will  continue  to  be  made  and  will  increase. 

NATO's  present  military  power 
Although  since  last  year  progress  has  been 
made  in  several  fields,  as  shown  above.  It 
Is  to  be  regretted  that  most  member  states 
have  still  not  met  the  freely  accepted  goals 
laid  down  in  MC  70,  with  the  result  that  the 
Shield  forces  are  still  under  strength. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  modernisa- 
tion of  these  forces  Is  more  important  than 
Increasing  their  manpower.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  modernisation 
takes  time.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  years 
before  projects  for  this  purpose  now  being 
carried  out  in  various  countries  are  com- 
pleted. Apart  from  this,  adequate  personnel 
will  have  to  be  made  available  for  manning 
and  using  this  modern  equipment.  For  the.se 
reasons  member  states  must  take  the  steps 
recommended  by  SACEUR  without  making 
any  cuts.  This  particularly  applies  to  one 
of  the  most  important  of  SACEUR's  recom- 
mendations, which  is  to  bring  the  M  Day  di- 
visions up  to  at  least  90  percent  of  their 
strength   before   1st  of  January   1962. 

Special  importance  should  be  attached  to 
supplying  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified 
technicians,  who  are  indLsjiensable  if  the 
units  are  to  work  well. 


Unless  special  measures  are  adopted.  It 
will  be  lmf>ossible  to  Increase  defensive 
power  sufficiently  to  meet  the  present  threat 

This  is  not  all.  In  the  Introduction  it 
was  pointed  out  that  even  If  the  present 
tension  over  Berlin  were  to  be  reduced  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  another  crisis  will 
be  engineered  shortly  afterwards  at  another 
spot  and  on  some  other  matter.  Thus  not 
only  must  SACEUR's  requirements  be  met 
now  but  once  established  the  required 
strength  must  be  fully  maintained.  In  order 
to  meet  the  Inevitable  challenge  without 
delay 

Psychological  warfare 

Last  year  the  Military  Committee  drew 
attention  to  the  paramount  importance  of 
psychological  and  ideological  warfare.  The 
committee  pointed  out  Inter  alia  that  for 
years  past  Communists  have  practised  psy- 
chological and  ideological  warfare  wiihcnit 
encountering  any  well  organised  opposition 
The  committee  welcomed  the  creation  of  a 
group  in  the  NATO  Secretariat  for  studying 
this  problem.  It  has,  however,  been  gravely 
disappointed  in  its  hopes,  that  this  study 
would  lead  to  coordinated  action. 

Although  the  committee  fully  recognizes 
the  extreme  difficulties  Involved,  it  would 
again  emphasise  that  this  study  be  given 
the  highest  priority  so  that  results  are 
reached  as  soon  as  possible  that  would  en- 
able NATO  to  make  recommendations  and 
proposals  as  to  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken 

Civil  defence 

It  is  hard  for  the  Military  Committee  to 
assess  the  extent  to  which  member  states 
can  meet  the  heavy  outlay  on  civil  defence 
in  addition  to  the  high  cost  of  the  military 
defence  effort.  . 

A  clear  distinction  should  be  drawn  be- 
tween clearly  prohibition  measures  and  the 
provision  of  adequate  information  and  the 
adoption  of  simple  basic  measures. 

If  the  civil  population  is  left  in  ignorance 
about  what  to  expect  in  any  future  war — 
which,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  will  never 
take  place — panic  would  be  inevitable,  lead- 
ing to  utter  chaos  and  a  needlessly  high 
number  of  casualties,  both  of  which  would 
be  extremely  detrimental  to  morale  in  the 
armed  forces.  Correct  information  about 
what  to  expect,  recommendations  on  ways  of 
mitigating  the  hazards,  and  simple  precau- 
tions can  diminish  the  danger  to  a  certain 
extent;  they  will  also  contribute  to  reducing 
the  probability  of  panic. 

In  some  quarters,  nuclear  armament  is 
considered  acceptable  only  as  a  means  of 
preventing  war.  Information  as  to  the  dan- 
ger inherent  in  a  future  war  would  have 
the  effect^ — it  is  feared — of  driving  those  who 
would  hold  this  opinion  into  the  anti-nu- 
clear armament  ranks.  This  argument  re- 
veals a  misunderstanding  of  the  purpose  of 
the  deterrent:  if  there  were  any  question  of 
it«  not  being  used  it  would  cease  to  be  a 
deterrent.  Furthermore,  it  cannot  be  in  the 
common  Interest  to  withhold  Information 
and  fail  to  take  precautions  in  order  not  to 
frighten  this  particular  group.  In  actual 
fact,  this  would  neither  prevent  panic  nor 
lessen  the  danger  to  any  extent. 

The  suggestions  made  by  the  Civil  Emer- 
gency Planning  Committee  under  the  ch.iir- 
manship  of  the  NATO  Civil  Defense  Adviser 
have  met  with  regrettably  little  resjionse 
from   member  states. 

The  Committee  would  once  again  draw 
attention  to  its  Recommendations  3  and  4 
contained  in  last  year's  Resolution  V.  In 
addition,  the  Committee  considers  It  highly 
desirable,  that  recommendations  by  the  Civil 
Defence  Section  at  NATO  H.Q.  on  the  organ - 
i-^ation  of  civil  defence  In  each  country,  be 
sent  to  every  member  state. 

Furthermore,  the  Committee  stronj.'ly 
urges  this  Section  to  continue  with  Its  co- 
operation in  and  coordination  of  civil  de- 
fence  planning.     The    Committee    considers 
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such    guidance    and    ocx>p«ntlon    Indispen- 
sable and  itrongly  recommenda  It. 

Economic  Committee  rejyort 

The  Economic  Committee,  after  2  days  ot 
preparatory  meetings  on  October  8th  and 
7th,  met  again  this  week  In  the  course  of  the 
NATO  Parllamentarlana'  Conference.  Aa  the 
rtrst  ofQclal  business.  It  unanimously  re- 
elected the  following  oflftcers;  Chairman.  Sen- 
ator Jacx)b  K.  Jattts;  Vice  Chairman.  Prof. 
Dr  F  Burgbacher;  Rapporteur.  Mr  An'l-.nny 
Kershaw.  M  P. 

Recommendations 

As  ,1  result  Of  Its  work,  the  Cwmnuitee  i.s 
rfcunimendlng  four  Recommendiitlons  to  the 
Conference.  Apart  from  one  abstention  on 
Itecommendatlon  4.  the  Recommendations 
wt-re  p.u'ised  unanimously  by  the  Conunittee. 

Preparatory  Work 

This  satisfactory  result  was  made  possible 
l.irgely  through  the  preliminary  meeting  of 
the  Committee  and  the  essential  Sft&fl  work 
undertaken  in  the  Interim  between  the  Sixth 
md  Seventh  Annual  Conferences 

Coun'ry-by-country  reviews  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  following  BeUlum.  FYance, 
(ferman  Federal  Republic,  United  Kingdom, 
l':uted  States  of  An:ierlca. 

8ta."f  papers  were  also  .-ubnut'ed  !  y  the 
.ffleers  and  members  uf  the  Comiiilttee  The 
('ommlfee  notes  especially  In  tlil.s  coi.nec- 
tum  the  nne  Economic  Rejx  rt  made  tv  \is 
H.ipporteur.  Anthony  Kershaw.  M  P.  It  was 
.iLsu  or  cont^iderable  aid  to  tlse  Committee  to 
have  the  following  papers 

"Sumptuary  Taxes  nnd  Other  Imposts  on 
Certain  Tropical  and  Raw  M.it^Tl.il  Pri.>duct8. 
Maintained  by  Principal  We^'ern  Ftiropean 
Nations.'  prepared  by  Sen;it  jt  J  K  Jnvits. 
Certain  Aspect.s  of  E.-n.-mic  P'M'V 
Tr>wHrd  the  Communi.st  B1(-h\"  prfp.ired  l^y 
s«-nat^>r  J   K  Javtts 

"The  Soviet  OH  Offensive  "  [  rip  ired  by 
FT'  f    Dr    Bur^bacher 

Report  on  Sources  of  ETnerify  m  the  NATO 
Arf-a  ETmergency  Problem.^,'  prepared  by 
^•rof    [)r     Burgbacher 

•Marltets  in  the  Indu?tr!,il  Fre»»  World  Na- 
tlon.s  for  the  Manufactured  G  "Xis  from  the 
tVveloping  Nations."  prepared  bv  Mr  H  T 
Ciiwie    (Committee    aFslstant  > 

The  formation  of  Advisory  Oroup.i  com- 
P(,sed  of  nongovernmental  dl.'stlng'ilshed 
ntl/ens  from  the  private  ei'on<  my  of  the 
United  States  and  Western  Ciermar.y  has 
Ktven  support  nnd  advice  in  connection  with 
the  W'.rk  of  tlie  Conimlttee  AdvKory 
Groups  are  now  belni<  developed  in  other 
NATO  countrle.s  ImUullnic  Fr.ii.  e  and  tlie 
I'lutfcl    KiiiKdom. 

Recommei;datlons 

riie  :.r-,t  recommendation  relates  to  the 
problem  of  EiUit-West  trade  In  view  of  the 
importance  at  Soviet  economic  aid  and  trade 
olTenslves  the  Committee  draws  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  N  irth  Atlantic  Council 
reviewing  Its  existing  arrangements  In  the 
Coordination  of  policy  by  number  countries 
lu   thus    held 

The  second  and  t^ilrd  RcLornmenda'lons 
relate  to  measures  which  can  be  taken  by 
ho  N.\TO  (  ountrlfs  to  give  suitable  and  ex- 
panding m.irkets  r  t  primary  commodities 
iiid  manufactured  gvxxis  from  the  developing 
countries  and  to  meet  certain  problems  of 
industnaUzed  nations  like  Japan  and  Hong 
K'lig  Member  c  )untrlcs  are  urj^ed  tj  exam- 
ine their  tariffs,  quotas,  and  taxes  c  ti  these 
commodities  In  order  that  the  NATO  coun- 
tries may  adopt  policies  which  will  accelerate 
the  progress  towards  priwperlty  of  the  newly 
developed  countries  and  Uike  their  fair  share 
ot  exports  of  the  others. 

The  fourth  Recommendation  recognises 
the  Importance  of  the  negotiations  between 
the  United  Klngd  rni  and  other  states  to  ad- 
here to  the  Etir  .peiin  Economic  Community. 
The  Committee  believes  that  a  successful 
outcome   of    these    negoti.itlons   will    greatly 


strengthen  the  solidarity  of  Western  Europe 
and  lead  to  greater  unity  in  the  Atlantic 
community,  especially  if  the  member  forern- 
ment*  nuilntain  the  objectives  of  the  NATO 
Alliance  and  keep  western  unity  in  the  fore- 
ground of  their  objectives. 

The  Committee  also  dlsp.«ed  of  the  fal- 
lowing administrative  matters 

We  referred  to  the  Military  Committee  ih.it 
we  shovild  not  deal  unilaterally  \Mth  the 
tK-onomic  aspects  of  military  and  cuii  de- 
fence matters  but  should  only  act  at  the 
request    nf    the    Military    C  'Uimltlee 

We  referred  to  the  Scientific  and  Technical 
('"mmlttee  the  qnestl  in  of  rese.irch  nn  saline 
wa'er  convenlon  which  they  included  in 
their  draft  recommendations. 

We  furhorlsed  the  Vice  Chiiirm.m  of  the 
Economic  Committee  to  cnfer  with  the 
Energy  .t\ib-Commltree  of  the  Cotincll  of 
Europe  .uid  the  OECD  Etiergy  Committee  In 
order  to  detennlne  what  studies  are  betni? 
undertaken  on  the  problems  of  the  energy 
reqmrements    of    N.^TO    countries 

We  (U'horl.-ied  the  Rapporteur  Mr  Ker- 
shuw  to  inqiUre  into  the  progre.ss  being 
m.ide  bv  the  Co\incll  f>f  Europe  rei?,«rding 
the  mtiltil.ifer.il  guarantee  of  international 
investment. 

I'.Var  II.     BESOHmoN  and   RKtOMMENOATlONg 

Cenerol  reioluttan 

The  Conference  of  NATO  ParMamentar- 
l;uis: 

Whor'MS  the  implementation  of  the  Re- 
p..rt.s  .md  Recommendations  if  the  Confer- 
ence Committees  requires  action  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Council,  as  well  as  by  mem- 
brr  governments  and  non-governmental  bod- 
ies; 

Dlrecta  the  Standing  Committee  to  trans- 
mit these  Reports  and  Recommendations  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Council: 

Instrvicts  the  .standing  Comnilttee  to  send 
copies  of  these  Hrpurts  and  Heommenila- 
iK>ns  to  the  menibt-r  governments  of  N.^TO 
.md  the  o'her  .ippropri.i'e  interested  txniles, 
including  OECU.  and 

Urges  all  Indlvldu.il  members  of  tlie  N.\TO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference  to  f<'ll'iw  up 
the  Ker  .jnmendatlons  by  all  appropri.ite 
nil  .'.•■.  ■ 

/'oiif:i\ii  Co''irriif f''f 

Recomm'*ndatlon  I 

The    Conference   of    NATO    Pi.rllamentar- 

.  J  ns ' 

Recalling  the  many  resolutions  adopted  by 
t.he  Conference  in  the  p.ist; 

Invites  'he  North  .Atlantic  Council  to  •>'ih- 
nut  reporta  on  the  actions  taken  on  these 
hubjects  .md  the  results  obtained. 

Recommendation  II 

The  Conference  of  NATO  Parllamentor- 
l.ms: 

Having  studied  the  Soviet-created  crisis  of 
Bt-rlln; 

Urges  the  North  Atl.intlc  Council  t,i  p'.edge 
lis  full  support  to  the  three  powrs  In  the 
exercise  of  their  quadripirti te  right.i  and 
resp.  .nsibllltles  with  respect  to  all  of  Berlin 
and  to  Germany  as  a  *hole; 

Urges  the  Council  to  continue  to  condemn 
the  unnatural  and  illegal  division  of  Berlin. 
symNjll.sed  by  the  prison  wall  llle>;ally 
erected   by  the  .Soviets  and   their  satellites; 

Exp'.ct.s  the  Council  t(j  F'and  firm  ji?nln.st 
continuing  Soviet  attempts  to  Impair  the 
rights  and  resiHJnsibiUties  of  the  Western 
flowers  with  respect  to  Berlin; 

Urues  the  Council  tn  Insist  that  the  free- 
dom iind  viability  of  West  Berlin  he  mnln- 
taine-J.  including  access  by  land  water  and 
air 

Recommendation   III 

The  Conference  ct  NATO  rarll.imentur- 
laiui  r 

Conxldertng  that.  In  contra.st  to  tl.e 
peoples  of  the  West,  those  of  the  Soviet 
Unlnn  and  Us  satellites  have  almost  no  op- 
portunity to  .icqu.iliu  themselves  With  news 


presented  objectively,  with  the  result  that 
they  are  glTcn  a  false  picture  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Free  World,  because  they  are  un- 
able to  evaluate  accurately  the  mlsleadln^^ 
rep<jrts  the  S<jvlet  Government  m  inclined 
to  circulate. 

Recommends  tliaf  all  p<jfc*.lble  meauh 
.s.hould  be  employed  to  Inform  world  opinion 
and.  In  particular.  Soviet  public  opinion  ol 
the  inf.imy  uf  the  enslavement  of  'JO  natluii-s 
and  140  million  people  by  Soviet  and  Coin- 
n.uiilst    C' ilonlalism; 

Recommends  that  the  free  naticjiis  seek  to 
include  tiie  problem  of  the  captive  nations 
on  the  agenda  of  every  appropriate  Intern. i- 
tionai  conli-rence 

Invites  the  N.\  lO  Council  to  mike  a  sys- 
•ematlc  fttiuly  of  the  question  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  determine  what  can  be  done  t.. 
provide  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
of  the  ca()tlve  nations  with  accurate  and  un- 
til.ised   information  concerning  world  afTairs 

Recommendation   IV' 

The  Conference  of  NATO  P.irluunen- 
t.irims 

Recalling  it.s  Resolutions  of  1937  and  laSit 
vnhlch  recommcded  th.it  Its  member  gov- 
ernment.:, bring  about  a  conference,  com- 
posed of  representative  cltUeus,  directed 
to  examine  e.xh.iustlvely  and  to  recon.mend 
how  greater  <  i-iperatlon  and  unity  of  pur- 
pose within  the  .Ml.mtlc  Community  might 
t>e.st  be  dev  eloped. 

Recalling,  also,  Its  Resolution  of  1900  vkel- 
mnilng  the  provision  by  the  UnlU.-d  .St.it4-s 
Ciingresa  for  a  United  States  Citizens'  Ci  iii- 
mlsslon  on  N.\rO  directed  t^i  seek  tn  brii.i,' 
about  an  InternaMonal  convention  fc:n..i.,r 
to  the  co:  ference  recom.mended.  .if.d  urtilt-.R 
its  member  governmente  to  appoint  such 
citizens'  commlsbions  in  order  that  arr.Uige- 
inents  for  this  convention  might  proceed. 

Welcomes  the  attainment  of  this  objec- 
tive by  tlie  forthcoming  convening  in  P.4i,.-> 
<■!!  January  8th.  1902.  of  the  Atlmtlc  Con- 
vention r>f  .NATO  Natlo:'.s; 

Expresses  the  t.'pe  that  the  Convention 
vsiU  fi.i'.fll  Us  grcit  i>otentlalitles  by  recnni- 
mendlng  to  the  governments  and  peoples 
the  changes  in  exl.'-tlng  relation. .--hips,  in- 
cluding new  In.stltutlons  If  any,  rcfiulreU 
t<^)  create  an  adeqtiately  Integrated  .Atlantic 
Community. 

Urges  the  N'irtli  .Ml.mtlc  Council  to  render 
any    a.sslsumce    necessary; 

Recjueb's  the  Ciuiventlon  to  report  t<)  tl-e 
next  meeting  of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians' 
Conference  and  to  the  Council,  as  well  a."; 
to  the  nation. il  g  'vrrntnents  nnd  leglsl.itlve 
bodies 

Scientific  and    Ti-cUntcal  Cuinm:'.  tec 

Recommendation  I 

The  C  tlferetice  of  NATO  ParllimeiU  ir- 
i.ms 

Notes  with  gre  it  satisfaction  the  wrk  of 
the  Study  Group  estrtbllshed  after  the  hL^t 
session  to  study  the  possibility  of  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Inst;"it.e  of  Science  nnd  Tech- 
nology: 

Reco«nlzlng  the  r<<u  p"ex  l«'iies  still  *  '  be 
resr  il-  (fl 

Re<  .  >iun'.enils  th.it  consldPratl"n  sliould 
now  i>e  giviMi  to  the  project  liy  the  s<len»lstM 
iif   the  member  na'ions. 

Recomniend.iti  <n  II 

The  Confert  nee  of  NATO  Parli  iment.ir- 
ians: 

Noting  that  the  Weather  Satellite  Pro- 
gram of  the  United  Slates  has  revt  lulionized 
tae  .science  of  meti-orolouy; 

Noting  the  offer  ol  tiie  Uniteil  .stales  to 
.».s.sUt  vkllh  NATU  s  Programme  ol  Spin  e  Ho- 
se irch  for  Peaceful  Purpo!>e6. 

Recommend.*  th.il  a  long-range  wcUur 
forecast  system  be  established  In  NATO, 
utilising  th;  d.ita  derived  from  the  United 
States  Weather  Satellite  Program  Further. 
that  in  acordiince  with  N.^TO's  "good  neigh- 
bour" i>olicy    the  pcrliKlIc  rejvirts  of  the  pi '  - 


posed  NATO  system  be  made  available  to  the 
neighbouring  friendly  nations,  not  only  In 
turope  but  also  in  Africa. 

Recommendation  III 

I'he  dnference  of  NATO  Parliamentar- 
ians 

Notes  the  Increasing  Importance  to  the 
Free  World  of  the  conversion  of  saline  water; 

Recogni/Jng  the  desirability  of  avoiding 
duiMication  of  effort  and  making  all  NATO 
n.itlnn.il  studies  available  throughout  the 
Free  World; 

Noting  the  United  States  offer  to  make 
available  to  NATO  their  extensive  research 
on  this  subject; 

Recommends  that  the  United  States  Office 
of  Saline  Water  be  used  as  a  clearing  house 
for  such  information. 

Cultural    a'Jd    Informational   Comvuttre 

Recommendation  I 
Hie    Conference    of    NATO    Parliamentar- 
ians . 

RecognWiing  the  principle  of  national  sov- 
ereignty and  therefore  responsibility  for  an 
intormed  public  opinion. 

Considering  that  existing  efforts  of  the 
NA'I'X)  Inform. itlon  Services  and  national  In- 
formation Services  are  not  adequately 
achieving  the  results  desired,  either  within 
or  out.side   the   NATO  area; 

Recommends — 

1.  Increasing  and  Intensilymg  NATO  and 
national  inf<;rmation  efforts 

2  That  N.'VTO  and  national  information 
effort*  be  supplemented  and  re-inforced  by 
non-governmental,  voluntary  organisations, 
utilising  all  available  means  of  communica- 
tion iind  information: 

3.  That,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the.'^e  in- 
creased efforts  be  based  on  the  assumption 
of  the  initiative  of  the  free  world  in  the 
war  of  Ideas: 

Urges  recognition  of  the  vital  role  of  non- 
governmental organisations  In  the  field  of 
put)lic  education  and  opinion,  and  urges 
that  their  activities  be  strengthened  and  ex- 
tended beyond  the  NATO  area,  through  such 
organisations  as  the  Atlantic  Treaty  Assocla- 
tiiiu  iind  the  Atlantic  Institute, 

Hecommendation  II 

The  Conference  of  N.^TO  Parliamen- 
Utriaiis 

Recallin-!  th.it  the  idea  of  an  Atlantic 
Institute  originated  with  the  Conference, 
welcomes  the  creation,  progress  and  pre- 
liminary iichieveinents  of  the  Institute,  as 
also  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  to  the  post   of  Director-General; 

Associ.ites  itself  with  the  pleasure  felt  by 
the  Cultural  and  Information  Committee 
at  hearing  from  Mr  Cabot  Lodge  of  his 
projects  and  the  ideas  by  which  he  intends 
to  guide  his  a<  ti(Ui  with  the  object  of  ex- 
tending the  influence  of  the  free  spiritual 
and   moral  firces  of   the  Atlantic  world. 

Hecommendation  III 

The  C<Miference  of  NATO  ParllamentarianB: 
Noting  with  approval  the  adoption  of  Rec- 
ommendation III  as  proiKJtied  by  the  Politi- 
cal Committee  and  desiring  t<i  bring  before 
the  Conference  and  the  N.^TO  Council 
means  uii.mimously  recommended  by  the 
Cultural  and  Information  Committee  for 
strengtheiiing  the  'Voice  of  TYuth  and  the 
tree  circulation  of  information  in  providing 
the  people  of  the  S<.)Viet  Union  and  its 
b.itellites  with  .iccurate  and  objective  re- 
ixirts  from  the  free  world: 

(a)  Urges  the  NATO  Council  to  ask  mem- 
ber governments  to  press  for  full  reciprocity 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  the  free  circula- 
tion of  information  such  as  the  Communists 
enjoy  in  the  free  world; 

(b)  Urges,  until  such  a  worldwide  agree- 
ment on  the  free  circulation  of  information 
is  attained,  use  of  external  broadcasting 
facilitiea  of  the  member  nations  as  an  Inter- 
national radio  network  which,  broadcasting 
regularly  with  powerful  transmitters  and  on 


a  series  of  established  wave-lengths,  will 
reach  even  the  farthest  corners  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  broadcasts  in  appropriate  lan- 
guages; 

(c)  Urges  the  Council  to  study  the  use 
of  television  as  a  further  means  to  convey 
objective  Information  to  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  their  satellites. 

Military  Committee 
Recommendation  I 

The  Conference  of  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians: 

Believing  that  the  crisis  over  Berlin  ne- 
cessitates the  reinforcement  of  NATO's 
defensive  strength  up  to  a  level  where  this 
challenge  can  be  met; 

Considering  that.  If  the  tension  over  Ber- 
lin should  ease,  another  crisis  at  another 
spot,  over  another  matter,  could  occur 
shortly  afterwards; 

Believing  that.  In  view  of  this,  certain 
steps  should  be  taken; 

Recommends — 

1.  That  before  January  1,  1962,  the 
strength  of  the  divisions  committed  to 
NATO  be  raised  to  meet  the  requirements 
as  expressed  by  the  Supreme  Commander 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  mission; 

2.  That  In  the  future  this  strength,  once 
it  has  been  reached,  be  maintained  at  that 
level. 

Recommendation  II 

The  Conference  of  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians: 

Believing  that  the  boundaries  of  the  ter- 
ritories assigned  to  several  NATO  commands 
should  be  revised,  in  order  to  enable  those 
commands  to  carry  out  their  strategic  tasks; 

Recognizing  that  the  problems  pertaining 
to  such  a  revision — especially  where  national 
boundaries  do  not  coincide  with  the  desired 
command  boundaries — can  best  be  solved  by 
setting  up  integrated  NATO  commands,  both 
staffed  and  fiiianced  not  only  by  the  coun- 
tries immediately  concerned  but  by  differ- 
ent member  countries; 

Recommends  as  a  solution  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  revision  of  the  boundaries  of 
NATO  command  areas,  the  creation  of  truly 
Integrated  NATO  commands,  both  as  regards 
personnel  and  finance. 

Recommendation  III 

The  Conference  of  NATO  Parliamentari- 
ans: 

Recognizing  the  progress  made  in  the  crea- 
tion of  Mobile  Forces; 

Believing  that  these  Forces  can  also  serve 
in  demonstrating  NATO  solidarity  and  unity; 

Believing  that  a  considerably  more  impres- 
sive demonstration  of  NATO  solidarity  and 
unity  might  be  achieved  if  all  member  states 
contrlbiUed  to  these  Forces; 

Considering,  furthermore,  that  training  ex- 
ercises for  these  Forces  will  have  a  stimulat- 
ing effect  on  further  integration  and  stand- 
ardisation; 

Believing  that  such  integration  and  stand- 
ardisation are  best  promoted  by  all  member 
states  contributing  to  these  Forces: 

Recommends — 

1.  That  contributions  to.  and  support  of. 
the  Mobile  Forces  be  continued  and  main- 
tained at.  at  least,  their  present  level; 

2.  That  all  member  states  should  contrib- 
ute, either  by  providing  support  units  or  on 
a  financial  basis,  to  the  Mobile  Forces. 

Recommendation  IV 

The  Conference  of  NATO  Parliamentari- 
ans: 

Recognizing  that  only  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  co-ordination  of  research, 
development  and  production  of  weapons  and 
equipment; 

Believing  that  financial  burdens  can  be 
lightened  by  much  closer  co-operation  to- 
wards standardisation  of  arms  and  equip- 
ment; 

Recommends  urgently  that  further  efforts 
be  made  to  obtain  a  higher  degree  of  co- 
ordination. 


Economic  Committee 

Recommendation  I 

East-West  trade 

The  Conference  of  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians: 

Reconunends  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  review  existing  arrangements  for  the 
co-ordination  of  the  policies  of  the  member 
countries  of  the  Alliance  on  East-West  trade 
and  on  the  Soviet  Economic  aid  and  trade 
offensive  in  order  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  their  policies  to  meet  the  objectives  of 
NATO. 

Recommendation  II 
Primary  commodities 

The  Conference  of  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians: 

Recommends — 

1.  That  the  DAC  (Development  Assistance 
Committee)  be  called  upon  to  consider,  m 
all  of  the  development  plans  for  newly  devel- 
oping countries,  the  question  of  price  stabili- 
sation of  primary  commodities  which  is 
essential  for  the  prosperity  of  newly  develop- 
ing countries; 

2  That  the  OECD  be  called  upon  to  draw 
up  a  forecast  of  supply  and  demand  for 
primary  commodities  over  the  next  five  years, 
to  maintain  this  forecast  up  to  date  and  to 
give  its  value  Judgment  as  to  the  alternative 
means  for  primary  commodity  price  stabili- 
sation; and 

3.  That  the  ^individual  NATO  nations  be 
called  upon  to' evaluate  the  effect  of  excise 
taxes  and  duties  and  tariffs  on  the  consump- 
tion of  primary  tropical  commodities  like 
coffee,  tea,  cocoa  and  tobacco  and  to  under- 
take other  appropriate  means  to  increase 
such  consumption. 

Recommendation  III 

Manufacturing  needs  of  developing  countries 

The  Conference  of  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians : 

Recognizes  the  need  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  early  manufactures  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  and  to  deal  with  particular 
trade  problems  of  more  industrialised  areas, 
such  as  Japan  and  Hong  Kong; 

Recognizes  that  only  some  of  the  NATO 
countries  have  accommodated  their  trade 
policies  in  this  way; 

Recognizes  the  incidence  of  quota  and 
other  restrictions  in  other  NATO  countries 
on  the  manufactures  of  such  nations  and 
areas;    and 

Urges  member  countries  to  examine  the 
tariffs  and  quotas  which  unduly  restrict  the 
import  of  early  manufactures  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  and  normal  trade  with  Jap;in 
and  Hong  Kong  and  other  more  industrial- 
ised  areas;    and 

Urges  member  countries  to  adopt  a  policy, 
through  voluntary  action,  of  accepting  their 
fair  share  of  imports  of  such  early  manufac- 
tures from  newly  developing  countries  and 
from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  and  other  uKjre 
industrialised  areas. 

Recommendation  IV 

The  Conference  of  NATO  Parliamentari- 
ans: 

Recognizing  that,  In  the  nuclear  age.  the 
struggle  with  communism  is  as  much  eco- 
nomic and  political  as  military; 

Recognizing  "that  regional  groupings  tend 
to  increase  world  trade  and  strengthen  ihcir 
member  countries"; 

Recognizing  (in  this  context)  that  the 
adherence  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
states  to  the  European  Economic  Community 
will  greatly  strengthen  the  cohesion  and  po- 
litical stability  and  solidarity  of  Western 
Europe; 

Recognizing  further  that  the  unity  of  the 
Atlantic  Community,  no  less  than  the  growth 
of  international  trade,  is  promoted  by  the 
pursuit  of  policies  for  the  expansion  of  trade 
between  nations  within  and  outside  of  re- 
gional groupings; 
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Urges  member  governments  to  keep  west- 
prn  ecnnomlc  unity  In  the  torefront  of  their 
objectiven  In  the  AlUance.  In  OECD,  In  DAC 
jiicl   m   GATT. 


VISiT  TO  PORT  RILEY,  KANS  .  BY 
ELVIS  J.  STAHR.  JR  ,  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  ARMY 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Presideut,  la.sc 
wofk  P'ort  Riley.  Kans..  was  honored  by 
a  vi.sit  from  our  distinRviishod  Secretary 
uf  Ihe  Army.  Elvis  J.  Stahr.  Jr 

Fort  Riley  Is  the  home  post  of  tl.o  1st 
InfcUitry  Division.  That  is  the  oldest 
division  in  the  U  S.  Army,  and  it  is  a 
division  that  is  trained  and  ready  for 
immediate  duty  should  a  national 
.■mergency  require  it. 

The    commandant    at    the    pi)>t.    Maj 
Gen.  John  F   Ruggles.  and  his  statT  offi- 
cers are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the 
training  of  this  division  and  the  efficient 
operation  at  the  post. 

The  people  of  Kan.sas  and  I  ptisonally 
were  delighted  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
.^rmy  took  time  out  to  visit  this  «rcat 
military  installation  and  in^jpect.  per- 
.scnally.  the  splendid  work  thTt  is  being 
done  there. 

Following  Secretary  Stuhi's  \Lsit.  an 
editorial  entitled  "Thank  You.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary," appeared  in  tl;e  Junction  Cuy 
Union,  issue  of  January  12,  1962.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  made  a 
part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wu.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

Thank  Yur.  Ma.  Secretary 
I  !..ive  enjoyed  this  trip  more  than  mos" 
;\ricl  as  much  aa  any  " 

With  those  words  Secretary  of  'he  Army 
Elvis  J  SUthr.  Jr  .  summan/.ed  his  th.inlss 
for  the  hospitality  he  had  been  shown  dur- 
li'.tC  !.:s  vl.slt  to  Fort  Riley  and  JuncMon  City 
this  week 

Bu*  Just  before  that,  speaking  t  a  lunch- 
eon .It  'he  ntncers'  c'.ub,  he  siiiU  words  which 
his   audience   perhaps  appre<':.it«d   more 

He  said.  In  effect,  that  In  all  his  travels 
he  had  vlsl'ed  no  spot,  except  Berlin,  where 
iiiMfa.e  l.s  as  high  and  the  cm  do  altituile 
■uH  evident  at  it  la  at  Fort   Riley 

That  Is  high  praise.  comln»j  .'r<im  the 
r. inking  civilian  oi  the  Army,  and  one  can 
luly  -iUrnilse  the  cause  C):.e  re.uson.  uu- 
duubtediy.  Is  that  the  1st  Infantry  Division 
Is  a  proud  division  It  Is  the  oldest  division 
In  the  US.  Army  and  there  Is  something 
about  belonging  to  such  an  outfit  which 
makes  a  man  stand  a  little  taller  and  try 
a  little  harder 

Also,  such  a  tradition  is  a  part  if  the  air 
and  the  heritage  c;f  Port  Rllpy  No  arm  of 
the  service  was  more  proud  than  the  Cavalry 
and  .->  methini?  of  the  old  tradition  of  hit 
the  leat.ier  and  ride  still  survives 

Equally  Important  la  the  Inspired  leader- 
ship of  beneral  Rugglea  and  tiie  officers  of 
his  command 

Whatever  the  causes,  we  hope  they  spread 
to   every   unit  In  the   .\rmed  Forces 

And.  now.  to  turn  to  Secretary  St.ihr  He 
was  Impressive 

One  of  the  finest  Ci^mpllments  we  heard 
paid  him  rame  from  a  soldier,  who  wa*ched 
the  Secretary  fire  an  M  14  rifle  It  was  "He 
looks   like  he  knows  what   he  Is  d 'ir.g  " 

As  a  soldier.  Secretary  Stahr  has  made  the 
long  Journey  from  .■?econd  lieutenant  early 
m  World  War  II  to  the  hlghe.st  civilian  mlll- 
t.nry  p<Vi!Mnn  In  the  Army 

In  the  Intervening  years,  he  has  done  m\ich 
more  and  nchleved  high  honors  as  a  scholar, 
i\s  an  attorney,  as  an  educator,  and  In  the 
flelds  of  government  service 


His  sincerity  and  hU  courtesy  are  self- 
evident  His  brilliance  is  demorvnrated  In 
his  addresses  and  In  his  public  statemen'i 
Never  is  he  at  a  loss  f  .r  the  w-rds  and  mo^t 
lm;K>rtiint.  th'tse  who  hear  him  feel  h'..s 
words  tre  completely  honest 

That  is  why  "I  hav.'  enjoyed  this  trip  more 
th,i:.  ni'>sr,  and  as  much  as  any"  carfled  .so 
much  weight.. 

Th:uik  \ oil  Mr  Secretary,  we  hoj>^  y.u 
will  c  ime  .ig:v 


DISTKICT     OF     COI  UMBIA     POLICE 
FORCE 

M-  MAN.-PIEI  D  Mr.  President,  m 
the  Washinatnn  Daily  News  of  Januarv 
\t),  19t^'-V  there  appeared  a  story  by  Mr 
Jam.  s  O'Neil.  Jr  .  entitled  "On-neat 
Sa,a  It  Wui  Cold,  but  the  Bluicoat 
Saul  CO  All,  Good  Morning.'  " 

It  IS  a  story  which  we  see  all  loo  seldom 
;n  the  pre.=;s  of  our  counti-y  It  relate^ 
the  attitude,  the  cheerfulness  the  d'-- 
votion  to  duty  of  Pvt.  Louis  E  Martin, 
of  the  WashinpTton  Police  force.  This 
man  has  made  the  Police  D.'parimint 
better  known  because  of  lus  applicalion 
to  duty  and  the  way  in  which  he  devotes 
lum.scif  to  lonkinc  after  the  interests  of 
the  people,  whom  il  :.s  lus  duty,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  colleaciues,  to  support. 

All  too  seldom  do  we  .-say  any  cood 
about  our  police  departments  All  too 
.--eldom  do  we  have  an  awareness  of  the 
dilTlcult  jubs  which  they  hold  and  the 
^real  devotion  to  duly  which  ihey  show 

I  have  been  very  impressed  with  the 
Conduct  and  the  integrity  of  the  ['"hce 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  m  my 
L'O  years  in  the  Conprress.  I  have  been 
very  impre,>..-.ed  with  their  piesent  chief 
of  po.ice,  Robert  Murray  I  lia\e  noted. 
for  example,  that  durimj  a  bus  strike 
several  years  ago  the  policemen  who 
were  on  leave  returne<i  cheerfully, 
wcukcd  -Aitiiout  extra  compen-.ition.  and 
did  an  extremely  effective  job  of  keeping' 
the  traffic  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
lolliiv..'  I  have  observed  policemen  per- 
sonally on  a  number  of  other  occasions 
In  my  opinion,  they  comprise  one  of  the 
best  police  forces  In  the  country.  I  hope 
tins  Cijnyre.ss  will  see  fit.  before  too  lont;. 
to  as.sure  thai  the  police  force  of  the 
Dulrict  of  Columbia  is  r;iven  moi  e  m 
the  way  of  salari'-s,  m  accord  with  tluir 
arduous,  difficult,  and  time-consumiri-: 
duties. 

The  policemen  not  only  put  in  their 
regular  hours,  but  work  extra  hours  do- 
tm:  extracurricular  activities,  such  as  ap- 
pearing m  Court,  and  so  forth. 

So  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  personal 
pleasure  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  article  by  James  O  Neill  relating  to 
the  cheerfulness  and  devotion  to  duty  of 
Private  Martin. 

Tliere  belntj  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRn, 
as  follows : 

iW.iohingtun  Dally   News.  Jan     15.  1962  1 

C>n-Be.\t  Saga;    It  Was  Coid  bi't  thf  Bluk- 

•  oAi   SaTd  to  Aix:    •  Clooo  Morni.no 

I  Bv  James  ONeMl   Jr  i 

Or:e  of  the  nicest  thlnijs  about  our  tow  ii 
Is  ;he  ^oup  of  bluecoats  led  by  Police  Chief 
Bob  Murray 

Sure,  I  know  various  citizens  get  a  mite 
mlffe<l  when  the  harneiw  hull  hands  them 
a    pnper    for    parking    on    the    sidewalk,    or 


maybe  you  run  over  a  nice  little  old  lady  and 
trade  a  few  harsh  words  with  the  law.  but 
m<s«':v.  y  uve  cot  to  admit,  our  local  gen- 
darmes do  a  truly  splendid  Job. 

What  brings  all  this  to  mind  is  the  dallv 
pt-rformance  of  a  young  man  who  st  ums. 
Ui  all  sorts  of  dl.-mal  weather,  during  morn- 
ing and  evening  rush  hours,  at  the  lnler6<-c- 
tlon  of  Indfp'''"l<''"-'<'  Avenue  and  14'h 
Street  SW. 

He's  been  sn'.'liung  out  the  mess  there 
f'lr  :ib<iur  a  year  keeping  tr.ifTlc  nunlnt;  .it  .i 
gi>od  clip,  and  preventing  the  early  sle.-p- 
walker.T  irom  unmteiUloual  suicide 

GOOD    RATT 

Th\ir«<l;iv  morning  w.ts  colder  than  a  wi  11 - 
diggers  neel  on  the  DEW  line  ITaltic  was 
uio\li:^  ill  a  re.isonnble  rate  f)n  the  14th 
Street  Bridge,  and  1  guess  the  st.irciiy  oi 
c.is  .V.I.I  due  to  power  failures  or  sheer 
coArtrdice  The  ni.m  at  the  Intersection  ha'i 
on  h»^  full  winter  reg.illa.  Including  e.,: - 
noilT^  But  best  c.f  all  he  w.  .re  a  grin  ^■■n  he. 
kl>iv,.r  MS  big  as  all  outd.K^rs  Now  very  few 
y>eople  .<re  re:uly  to  grin  at  9  am.  with  the 
wt'.ither  t'Mi  cold  to  be  admitted  bv  the  ixiird 
.if  trade  nnd  n  day's  work  ahead  of  them. 

But  not  this  cop 

He  looked  like  bed  Just  hit  the  number 
for  a  sKWbuck.  had  twins  the  nlt'ht  t>e'"re 
v:ul   had  Just  been  made  corporal 

REAl.I.T 

.\iid  t"  up  It  off.  he  was  hollering  GckkI 
morning"  and  waving  at  his  customers  a.s 
they  drove  piu>t  him. 

1    bi.ived    i:ie    morning  chiil    to   roll   down 
the  window  li>  see  11  he  reaiiy  wa*  shuutlufe' 
Clix.<!   morning  ■■  or  ■full   over,   you." 

It  came  up  Ciood  niuriilug.  '  with  an 
b-buck  grin. 

t'upt  Norman  Richardhon,  of  the  fourth 
i-nxlnct.  identil'.ed  the  ptiliceman  liS  Pvt. 
Lajuis  E.  M.irtin.  2i,  of  ^8128  Second  Strtet 
SF  ,  m  irried.  the  daddy  of  two  small  chil- 
dren and  building  a  home  in  Virgin:.^  Pri- 
vate Martin  h.is  been  a  policein.m  lor  Icivs 
than  2  years 

In  ali  uiy  experience,  in  any  of  my  lum- 
inaiids  or  dutits.  I  have  never  known  a 
poUcem.in  who  had  more  commendatlou.s  — 
by  phi>ne  by  mall,  or  In  the  new^p.^jers — 
than  Martin  He's  the  best  public  r.latUns 
man  we  ve  ever  h.id  on  the  force."  the  cap- 
tain told  me. 

He  s  also  one  lielluva  fine  cop. 


GEN    CARIX)S  P.  ROMULO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President , 
shortly  Uiere  will  be  leaving  us  an  Am- 
ba  -sador  of  both  renown  and  j;t>od 
repute  Thla  Ambassador  is  the  onb' 
one  in  the  diplomatic  corps  In  this  city 
who  ha.s  the  privilege  of  the  floor  of 
either  the  Hou.se  or  the  Senate  This 
Ambassador  .served  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  the  same  time  that  the 
distintiuished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  1  Mr.  DirksenI,  the  dis- 
tin-zuished  Vice  President  of  the  Uniteti 
States  !Mr  Johnson!,  and  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  served  In  the  House. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  Ambassador  Car- 
los P.  Romulo.  of  the  Philippines,  who 
will  be  leaving  this  country  shortly  to 
return  to  his  homeland. 

In  my  opinion,  no  Ambas.sador  has 
ever  made  a  better  lmpre."y?lon.  developed 
closer  friendships,  or  will  leave  with  .so 
much  sorrow  on  the  part  of  his  friends 
as  vmII  both  Ambassador  Carlos  P. 
Romulo  and  his  lovely  wife,  Virginia 
Romulo 

We  wi.sh  them  the  best  of  everything 
on  their  return  to  their  homeland.  We 
hope  that  sometime  the  Ambassador  will 


come  back  and  visit  us.  and  that  he  will 
avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  be- 
cause for  us  he  has  been  a  friend  of  long 
siaiidins.  a  man  for  whom  we  have  great 
respect,  a  man  whom  we  trust  and 
admire,  a  man  who  has  always  been  a 
fnend  of  this  country.  We  will  miss  him 
and  his  family  deeply. 


WILL  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICAN  STATES   FIGHT  CASTRO? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Indications  are  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  intends  to  seek  a 
declaration  from  the  Organization  of 
American  States  recognizing  that  the 
Castro  regime  in  Cuba  is  a  Communist 
government  controlled  by  the  dictators 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  menace  to  the 
peace  of  this  hemisphere.  The  Senate 
should  fshare  in  this  responsibility  by 
adoptini^'  a  resolution  expressing  our 
desire  that  the  American  delegation  to 
the  OAS  conference  at  Punta  del  Este 
sliould  seek  such  a  declaration  from  the 
slates  of  this  hemisphere. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  if  our  delegation 
should  fail  to  fight  for  a  resolution  which 
would  declare  the  Soviet-controlled  Cas- 
tro trovemment  a  menace  to  the  peace  of 
this  hemisphere,  exclude  that  govern- 
ment from  any  part  in  the  operation  of 
Uie  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  Invoke  sanctions  against  Cuba,  then 
our  leadership  would  appear  to  lack  the 
courace  it  takes  to  fight  for  that  in  which 
we  believe. 

I  realize  that  the  administration  is 
troubled  by  the  possibility  that  four  large 
Latin  Amerlcm  countries — namely,  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil,  Chile,  and  Mexico — may 
not  vole  for  the  resolution.  In  fact, 
Mexico  voted  against  the  recent  resolu- 
tion which  criticized  Cuba,  and  can  be 
exr>ccted  to  vote  against  action  again. 
Yet,  there  are  a  great  number  of  Mexi- 
cans who  arc  ashamed  of  the  spineless- 
ness  of  their  leaders  in  falling  to  con- 
front Senor  Lazaro  Cardenas,  a  former 
President  of  Mexico  who  has  had  much 
association  w.th  Castro  and  Communist- 
controlled  su'jversives  in  the  past,  with 
a  determination  to  be  part  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Recent  newspaper  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  government  of 
Lopez  Mateot  is  coming  under  criticism 
for  lis  lailur."  to  stand  up  against  the 
Communist  menace.  This  criticism  will 
continue  until  that  government  might 
well  ."see  fit  to  support  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  if  .someone  provides 
llic  necessary  leadership. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
more  tlian  t\\o-lhirds  of  Uie  nations  in 
the  OAS  will  vote  to  condemn  Castro,  if 
a  vote  is  called  for.  In  fact,  it  is  my  im- 
IM-ession  that  Argentina.  Brazil,  and 
Chile  may  abstain  rather  than  vote  to 
support  the  Communist  regime  in  Cuba. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ABCM  coun- 
tries— Argentina,  Brazil.  Chile,  and  Mex- 
ico— constitute  a  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Latin  America.  They  certainly 
do  not  constitute  a  majority  of  this 
hemisphere's  population.  We  are  a  part 
of  the  OAS.  We  are  a  part  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  if  the  great  numbers  of  our 
freedom -loving  p>eople  are  added  to  the 
populations    of    those    countries    whose 


leaders  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  for  freedom  against  Communist 
slavery,  then  those  countries  voting  to 
condemn  Cuba  and  kick  the  Communist 
representatives  of  that  government  out 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
would  constitute  far  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  of  this  hemisphere. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Castro 
might  claim  a  victory  if  four  countries 
fail  to  vote  against  him.  I  can  only  ask, 
"How  ridiculous  can  you  get?"  Natural- 
ly, the  Communists  will  put  their  tongue 
to  any  lie  the  mind  of  man  can  fancy, 
and  some  people  may  be  stupid  enough 
to  believe  it.  But,  let  me  put  it  the 
other  way  around.  Suppose  Cuba  could 
obtain  a  two-thirds  vote  asainst  the 
United  Stales. 

Does  anyone  think  that  bearded  rascal 
would  fail  to  put  his  resolution  to  a  vote? 
Any  time  the  Communists  can  hold  us 
up  to  condemnation,  they  are  going  to 
do  it.  We  have  the  evidence,  and  can 
make  out  a  case  which  would  convince 
any  fair-minded  person  that  the  Castro 
government  is  unworthy  of  playing  an 
honorable  role  with  the  Independent  and 
freedom-loving  countries  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. Sanctions  should  be  invoked. 
Castro  should  not  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  respectability  of  an  independent, 
freedom-loving  nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  OAS  had  the  cour- 
age to  invoke  sanctions  against  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  which  was  no  military 
threat  to  us,  and  in  fact  was  a  bulwark 
against  Communist  aggression.  I,  mj'- 
sclf ,  find  it  difiBcult  to  explain  to  my  con- 
stituents why  this  Nation  would  vote  to 
invoke  sanctions  leading  to  the  over- 
throw of  a  friendly  government,  and 
stand  idly  by  when  the  votes  could  be 
obtained  to  invoke  sanctions  against 
those  who  would  drink  our  blood  if  they 
had  half  the  chance — those  who  are 
presently  engaged  in  seeking  to  over- 
tlrrow  evei-y  democratic  government  in 
this  hemisphere. 

The  conference  at  Punta  del  Este  offers 
us  a  chance  to  lead  and  to  act  effectively 
againts  communism  in  this  hemisphere. 
The  least  the  American  representatives 
can  do  is  to  trj-. 

A  resolution  urging  vigorous  action 
along  the  lines  I  have  described  is  pres- 
ently pending  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  This  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  226,  passed 
the  House  on  May  17.  1961,  by  a  vote  of 
404  to  2.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  bring  forth  the  resolution. 
If  not,  then  I  expect  to  offer  such  a  reso- 
lution and  ask  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate. 


PAKISTAN  LOYAL  TO  FREEDOM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
among  a  great  and  growing  number  of 
Americans  wlio  are  deeply  concerned  at 
the  course  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  espe- 
cially our  relations  with  the  new  or  small 
nations  which  have  not  alined  them- 
selves with  either  the  Communist  bloc 
or  the  so-called  uncommitted  nations. 
I  am  referring  to  nations  which  are 
openly  pro -Western — such  nations  as 
Pakistan. 

This  nation,  one  of  our  partners  in 
CENTO     and     SEATO,     has     remained 


steadfast,  despite  the  long-term  threat 
of  Red  China  and  the  growing  threat  of 
India.  The  latter  nation,  which  has  but 
recently  departed  from  pacifism  and  has 
tasted  the  blood  of  centuries-old  Por- 
tuguese enclaves,  has  reportedly  massed 
ti-oops  on  the  Pakistan  border.  So 
here  we  have  in  the  drama  three  na- 
tions: one,  Red  China,  is  our  avowed 
enemy;  the  second,  India,  is  an  avowed 
neutralist,  which  often  seems  to  be  be- 
nevolently neutral  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
point  of  view ;  and  the  third,  Pakistan,  is 
our  proven  fnend. 

From  all  reports,  we  are  about  to  offend 
our  friend  to  avoid  alienating  India. 
This  situation  was  repwrted  in  an  excel- 
lent analysis  by  Constantine  Brown  in 
his  column  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  yesterday.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr.  Brown's 
article  printed  in  the  Record  following 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Paki.stan  Lament  Over  United  States — Of- 
ficial Criticizes  Leaning  to  Big  India 
W  HiLE  Overlooking  Loyal  Small  Nation 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 
RoMF — A  highly  placed  Pakistani,  on  hip 
way  to  Paris  and  London,  lamented  that  "the 
United  States  uses  the  same  method  in 
choosing  friends  as  a  Pakistani  housewife; 
she  thinks  that  the  bigger  the  fish  the  bie- 
ger  the  bargain." 

This  was  said  with  a  tinge  of  bitterness 
because  at  the  time  when  Messrs.  Nehru  and 
Krishna  Menon  are  rattling  their  sabers  for 
the  benefit  of  their  Western  neighbors,  we.  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Pakistanis,  are  pussy- 
footing. "You  are  more  Impres.sed,"  said 
the  PakiKtani  official,  "with  the  400  million 
Indians  than  by  the  loyalty  of  90  million  in 
Pakistan  to  the  cause  of  freedom." 

Pakistan,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  CENTO 
and  SEATO,  Is  concerned  over  Indian  aggres- 
sion. Its  Intelligence  reports  massive  con- 
centration of  Indian  forces  at  the  borders. 

The  Pakistanis  feel  they  are  being  Ueated 
by  Washington  as  a  second-class  ally,  al- 
though they  have  given  proof  of  unflinching 
loyalty.  They  are  disapp>olnted  because  the 
military  assistance  given  them  has  always 
been  governed  by  the  fear  in  Washington 
that  we  s-hould  not  go  too  far  since  it  might 
ofTend  India. 

The  Indians  have  never  concealed  their 
hostility  to  Pakistan.  At  the  outset  of  the 
Korean  war  when  we  were  hard  pressed  by 
the  Reds,  Pakistan  offered  to  send  one  fu:; 
motorized  division.  (The  Paklsttmi  Army, 
although  oifly  seven  divisions  strong.  Is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  finest  In  the  world  i 
All  that  the  then  President  Mirza  Khan  asked 
from  Washington  was  to  obtain  Mr.  Nehru's 
formal  assurance  that  while  that  division 
was  fighting  in  Korea  there  would  be  no 
a^jgressive  actions  by  India  against  Pakistan 
Mr.  Nehru  refused  to  grant  that  request, 
and  the  Pakistani  division  remained  at  home 
when  we  needed  it  most.  When  John  Foster 
Dulles  suggested  the  creation  of  Uie  CENTO 
and  SEATO,  the  govermnent  then  at  Karachi 
Joined  wholeheartedly  not  only  to  help  the 
remaining  free  nations  In  Asia  but  also  as 
a  matter  of  self-defense.  For,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Pakistan  leaders,  the 
United  States  was  certain  to  help  a  loyal 
ally  when   menaced  by  an   aggressor. 

Mr.  Nehru  and  Mr.  Krishna  Menon  have 
now  tasted  blood.  They  were  able  to  Invade 
and  swallow  up  with  immunity  the  Portu- 
guese enclaves.  There  were  some  lamenta- 
tions by  the  British  and  American  Govern- 
ments but  nobody  olTered  even  moral 
assistance    to    little    Portugal,    one    of    the 
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original  members  of  the  NATO  The  Russian 
veto  AS  Mr  Nehru  had  been  assured  befure- 
hiind.  IciUed  any  Security  Council  resolution 

The  Pakistanis  h<ive  no  love  for  colonwiUsni 
But  they  see  In  the  Indian  action  not  anti- 
col  )!uallsm.  but  a  desire  to  expand  at  the 
expense  of  all  Its  weaker  neighbors  Ii\ 
reieiit  days  there  has  been  tiilk  m  New 
Delhi  about  a  final  reckonlns;  with  Pakistan 
Of  course,  the  Indian  Army  knovks  that  It 
will  find  Its  Moslem  opponents  t'  u^h  indeed 
All  the  same  It  will  find  a  numerically 
weaker  army  possessing  less  niiKlern  equip- 
ment We  have  applied  slow  motion  ii; 
pr>;>viding  these  Asian  allies  with  modern 
military  t^xjls  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  managed  demc^cracy  adopted  by  thf 
Pakistanis  in  IdSS  when  Oen  Ayuh  Khan 
took  over  the  reins  Is  distasteful  t,.  many 
ide"loglsts    m    Washington 

Now  that  Mr.  Nehru  t-alks  In  terms  of  a 
crusade  t(j  recover  the  holy  land  of  India 
the  Pakistanis  are  concerned  They  know 
that  the  Unifed  Nations  can  be  of  no  use 
to  them  They  have  lo.:iked  in  the  past  to 
the  United  States  as  a  pt.tentlal  det-errent 
of  Indian  an^binons  They  know  that  Indt  > 
without  our  economic  and  financial  ■.upp<jrt 
cannot  survive  and  they  have  been  hoping 
that  we  would  talk  sternly  to  the  New  Delhi 
Government  whenever  It  began  to  sh-w  what 
General  Ayub  calls  Its  true  face 

Our  failure  to  use  eonrimic  deterrent  m 
the  case  of  Portugal  has  aroused  consider- 
able misnivint^s  in  Pakistan.  It  Is  feared 
that  the  argtiment  that  India  Is  a  country 
with  400  minion  people  which  we  cannot 
antagonize  will  once  more  be  heard  in 
Washington. 

The  answer  to  a  question  as  to  what 
Pakistan  might  do  If  It  receives  only  lip- 
aervice  from  the  West  in  tlie  event  of  an 
Indian  agt;resn')n  was  .ui  en.gmat:o  '  The 
Red  Chinese  have  tried  for  some  time  to  i;el 
on  ^j'.xjd  terms  with  us  " 


RURAL  RESOURCES  IN  THE  1960.S— 
ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE    FREEMAN 

Mr  TAIJVIADCiE  Mr  PreMciLiit  on 
Monday  of  thi.s  wook  a  National  Con- 
ference oil  Land  and  People  was  held 
hne  in  Wa.shinu'ton  by  the  Depaitment 
of  Agriculture.  It  was  called  bv  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Agriculture  Oiville  L  Freeman 
to  consider  ways  and  means  of  more 
effectively  utiiizinu  the  land  resources  of 
our  Natiun  for  the  benefit  of  all  Ameri- 
cans 

Th'-  hi'-'hh'/ht  of  the  conference  was 
the  addre.ss  by  Secretary  "Freeman,  m 
which  he  outlined  his  ideas  Tor  placing 
greater  emphasis  upon  recreational  and 
conservational  use  of  land  now  Krowiiit; 
basic  farm  commodities  in  surplus 
supply 

The  Secretary's  proposals  are  indica- 
tive of  the  original  thmkm?  which  he 
has  been  doing  in  considering  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  American  agriculture 
Thev  evidence  his  sincere  desire  to  leave 
no  avenue  unexplored  m  the  continuing 
search  for  a  program  which  will  restore 
au'riculture  to  its  rUhtful  place  :n  the 
American  economy 

Secretary  Freeman's  recommendations 
are  deserving  of  the  most  careful  study 
and  serious  consideration  not  only  by 
Members  of  Congress  but.  even  more  im- 
portant, by  all  Americans.  In  order 
that  they  might  be  given  the  widest  pos- 
sible cTi.ssemination,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
un.animous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
address  in  which  they  are  set  forth  be 


printed    herewith    in    the    body    of    the 
Record 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  address 
was  oidered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RiRAL  RESoencES  IN  Tiir  1960s 
(An     ;'ddres8    by     Secretary     of     Akiriiultuie 
Or\ille  L    Freeman,  prepared  for  delivery 
at  the  National  Conference  on   Land  and 
People.    Jefferson    Auditorium.    US     De- 
partment    of      .■\gricullure.      Washington. 
DC  .  Monday,  J.uiuary   15.   1962  i 
Kach  of  you  Is  here  today  to  discu.'.s  wh.it 
could  be  summed  up  in  one  deceptively  sim- 
ple  question:    How   should   publi--    policy    be 
designed  to  encourage  the  mavimvim  effective 
use  of  resources  in  rural  America  to  serve  all 
Amen  .nils'" 

i  Wish  to  emphasi?*  that  th'.s  ;s  a  decep- 
t've  q  lestion  because  It  invtilves  a  vast  num- 
ber o:  complex  factors,  all  related  to  one 
■mother 

It  Involves  the  continued  ability  of  tlie 
American  farme^  to  produce  food  and  fiber 
In  an  abundance  such  as  the  world  has  never 
before  seen,  more  than  we  cnn  efTcctlvely 
use  and  It  Involves  the  enormous  power 
wliuh  this  abundance  gives  to  the  American 
p>»ople 

It  involves  basic  moral  and  human  values 
as  well  as  economic  opportunities -of  mak- 
ing u  possible  for  people  who  live  on  the 
land  to  stay  there  by  moving  resources  to 
I>eople  rather  than  moving  people  to  urban 
centers. 

It  involves  the  continuing  need  to  con- 
serve the  soil  and  to  speed  the  eflorts  to  pro- 
vide clean  water 

It  Involves  the  growing  gap  of  adequate 
recreational  resources — the  need  fur  open 
green  spaces  to  remind  us  of  the  eternal 
eloquence  of  nature 

It  involves  the  desire  to  use  land  which 
now  produces  crops  already  In  'arge  surpUis 
for  other  productive  purposes  rather  than 
to  ha\e  It  lie  Idle 

It  Involves  the  mutual  responsibility  of 
each  of  us  to  develop  and  conserve  the  re- 
sources of  land  and  people  so  Umt  both  \*oik 
lor   the  maximum   benefit  of   each   other 

I  welcome  you.  then,  to  this  National  Con- 
ference on  Land  and  Peopia,  and  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  pleasure  and  that  of  President  Ken- 
nedy for  your  wllllngneps  to  r.)nslder  one  of 
•he  most  important  challenges  which  the 
American  people  will  be  called  on  to  nitet 
In  this  decade  of  the  1960  s 

The  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Agritultuie  in  the  field  of  land  and  water 
res<jurces  is  large  Son.e  thrce-fourtlis  of 
the  Nation's  land  area  is  In  private  owner- 
ship, principally  agricultural  <.r  forest  land 
Equ.iUy  sltrnlflcant.  the  Nation  s  water  ylcUl 
comes  from  watersheds  which  are  pred  in\- 
Inantly  agricultural  lands  or  are  in  tlie  na- 
tional forests 

This  Department,  accordingly,  has  a  major 
resixinsibility  for  cooperative  programs  with 
the  States  and  their  local  subdivisions,  and 
with  owners  and  operators,  to  bring  «b.iiit 
the  conservation,  development  and  wise  man- 
agement of  soil,  water  grass  forest,  and  wild- 
life habitat  of  these  private  lands  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  administers  a  multi- 
ple-purp«jee  resource  manft(?ement  proi^rain 
on  the  national  forests  and  grasslands  cover- 
ing 186  million  acres  of  land  stretching  from 
111?  .\flantlc  to  the  Pacific 

Mindful  of  that  heavy  responsibility,  sev- 
eral 111  iiiths  ago  I  appointed  a  Land  and 
Water  Policy  Committee  In  the  Department 
to  appraise  our  present  and  prospoi'tlve  land 
and  water  resource  situation.  t^>gether  with 
our  future  productive  rapacity  and  needs,  to 
an  ily/e  the  implications  of  their  findings  on 
Department  jx'llcles.  and  to  prepare  program 
reC'>mmendaM  'lis 

Ihe   result   of   this   efTort   will   be  outlined 
in  stibsequent  presentations  by  members  ot 


my  stafT  A  copy  of  the  committee  report 
has  t>eeii  put  m  your  hands.  This  study 
w.i.s  ba-sed  up^.n  the  years  of  research,  sur- 
\e>3.  and  progr.iin  experience  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  I's  lo,  iperators.  Including  an  In- 
ventory of  lonserviitlon  needs  that  was  made 
by  some  30  000  people  In  the  3.000  counties 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Department  of 
Agri<  ulture  Inus  a  brond  cross  section  of 
interests  and  m.iny  years  of  experience  has 
entered  in»o  the  JudKinent  on  the  piitentlals 
of  our  land  and  water  lesourccs  then  use 
conservation,  and  developnicnt 

While  this  resource  review  w.is  being  made 
I  had  occasion  to  k;t)  abroad  to  studv  agricul- 
tural problems  In  a  number  of  the  countries 
of  southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  That 
trip  was  illunuiiatinK  in  many  ways.  But.  In 
particular,  it  helped  very  much  to  clarify  and 
ci>nfirm  some  of  n.y  own  understanding  and 
ci>n\lctioni  abo\u  [oroblems  and  needs  m  our 
own  country 

I  returned  from  inv  visit  to  these  develop- 
ing countries  with  a  better  perception  of  why 
no  nation  can  expect  to  progress  beyond  a 
subsistence  economy  unless  it  make^  efficient 
use  and  has  incre.ismg  pnxluctlvlty  of  Its 
n.itural  lesources  We  are  fortunate  In  the 
United  St..te8  to  have  so  ample  a  supply  ol 
land,  water,  and  forest  resources  -vital  na- 
tional assets  How  we  conserve,  develop,  and 
m.inage  ti.ise  ni'ural  resources  has  an  im- 
port»\nt  cife.t  on  our  economic  (growth.,  on 
the  strength  of  our  Nation,  and  on  the  long- 
run  status  ol  our  Nation  In  world  afTaIrs 
Land  vk.i-<  a  principal  ingredient  m  the 
fivscinaling  story  of  the  ni.ikmg  of  this  N.i- 
tlon  It  w.us  the  bright  hope  and  the  promise 
of  opportunity  that  brought  millions  of  im- 
n>lgr:int.s  to  cvir  vh'>res  If  was  the  dieam 
tli.it  pulled  |>eople  westward  to  conquer  a 
wilderness,  to  the  Mlsslss.ppl,  across  the 
plains  and  the  western  mountains  Land 
was  freely  dLstrlbuted  ut.rtrr  the  Homestead 
Act.  the  100th  annivfrsary  ol  whu  h  we  are 
commemvtratlng  this  year  All  at  urn  e  seem- 
ingly, the  land  w;is  settled 

In  a  relatively  short  time,  thank-  l.irc'v 
to  the  land,  the  United  States  ix^came  the 
fourth  largest  na'iori  In  the  world  in  terms 
of  population,  supplying  (  iie-flfth  of  all  the 
farm  pnxlucus   that   move  In   world   trade 

While  there  was  still  new  and  undevelo;>ed 
land  and  unusid  water,  we  were  n.it  inuili 
concerned  with  quenioiis  i.f  irderly  develop- 
ment and  prtiper  use  We  exploited  the  l.ii.d 
cruelly  and  w!t!i  little  reE.ird  for  the  needs 
of  the  generations  to  come 

By  the  time  the  frontier  of  new  land  and 
opfxirtunity  had  largely  leased  to  exist 
voices  began  to  b*-  heard  which  spoke  In- 
sistently for  a  new  concept  of  land  use — 
conservation  Iheac  were  great  men  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  CilfTonl  I\ii' hot  ..nd  Hugh 
Bennett 

They  s[>  ke  for  mllli'tis  whf)  insisted  that 
the  l.xnd  and  w.tter  were  priceless  assets 
They  were  called  ■.  isionarles  and  their  words 
were  as  often  laughed  at  iis  listened  to  But 
the  scars  of  er»sion.  destructive  fliKjds  and 
dust  storms  convinced  the  American  people 
that   a   new   progr.im  was   called  lor 

While  there  is  much  In  this  are.i  whii  h 
still  remains  to  be  dof.p  tlierc  has  been  a 
Irenieridous  adv.ince  forward  Nation  U  For- 
ests and  National  Parks  t'Klay  protect  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  timber  and  rangeland  while 
at  the  same  tune  they  provide  realistic 
management  of  these  resources  There  are 
today  more  than  3.000  coivservation  districts 
111  the  country  pro'.idli-.g  stewardshij)  for 
privately  owned  Kind  and  water  Conserva- 
tion is  a  byword  among  rural  and  city  j)eo- 
p!e  ullke 

Thus  land  u-^e  policy  In  this  country  has 
undergone  one  dramatic  and  far-reaching 
change  There  is  strong  evidence  accumulat- 
ing that  the  social  and  economic  changes 
which  are  occumiik;  In  rural  America  today 
arc  signalling  a  third  momentous  change 
m   the  Nations   l.ind   use   jvdlcles 


Tlie  technological  revolution  In  agriculture 
has  placed  us  In  a  position  where  we  are 
;>ro<luclng  and  can  produce  for  the  foresee- 
able future  more  food  and  fiber  than  we  can 
c^ectlvely  use. 

Outptit  per  worker  in  agriculture  during 
the  last  decade  has  Increased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  6  2  percent  per  year,  compared  to  2.0 
percent    in    nonagricultural    Industries. 

Agricultural  jutput  per  man-hour  has 
doubled  since  1950.  It  Is  firmly  predicted 
that  technology  and  output  will  oiitrace  our 
;  jralatlon  In  the  next  10  years  as  It  has 
m  the  la.st  10 

Some  recent  s'udles  estimate  that  by  1980, 
vhen  we  ex})e{t  our  population  to  have 
grown  til  aroun<l  250  million  people,  we  will 
be  able  to  proc  uce  the  food  and  fiber  for 
all  domestic  and  International  needs  on  about 
.■lO  million  fewei  acres  than  we  have  In  pro- 
di'^tlon    t'Klay 

We  hp.ve  been  unable.  In  the  past  decade. 
to  find  a  satlsfi  ctory  solution  to  these  new 
challenges  which  will  begin  to  guide  na- 
tional policy  Ir  to  new  techniqvics  of  land 
tise  mnnacement  In  the  past,  land  has  been 
moved  m  and  out  of  ligrlcultural  production 
by  viirlous  devices — the  soil  bank,  acreage 
r- serve,  acreage  allotments,  retirement  to 
Ci  nserv:  ne  uses 

Emergency  p-ograms.  such  as  the  feed 
(Train  procram.  have  been  developed  because 
experience  has  ihown  that  it  Is  cheaper  to 
divert  land  from  production  than  to  acquire 
a  surplus  after  It  has  been  prtxluced.  But 
this  Is  not  the  final  answer.  It  leaves  un- 
answered tlie  qtiestlon  of  how  we  are  to 
obtain  the  gre;it<^st  beneht  from  land  and 
w;iter   resources    f(ir    all    the    people. 

While  we  still  seek  an  answer  to  that 
(juestlon.  there  Is  today  a  clearer  under- 
st.uidinu  of  the  problem  than  ever  before, 
nie  SKrii  ulturai  revolution  h.-^s  brought  tis 
face  to  face  vith  what  I  consider  three 
basil"    questions    affecting    land    resources: 

First  there  Is  go'.xl  land  which  Is  pro- 
ducing crops  that  we  cannot  use  effectively. 
thus  adihng  to  jur  surplus  problem.  About 
40  percent  ol  <  ur  larms  today  produce  87 
percent  of  the  to'.il  aprlruUural  output.  If 
artjustnient,s  m  pri.ducMon  are  to  be  made, 
we  will  need  to  find  ways  to  make  better 
use  of  Some  ol  this  land.  What  should  we 
do  ab<jut  this? 

Second,  there  is  a  rapidly  developing  ap- 
petite for  recreit U.)ntti  resources,  and  there 
Is  general  Cvinsensus  on  the  need  for  more 
1  jxn  spi.cp  ^Tret  n  area-s  In  the  growing 
bpraw  1  .  f  urbnii  are.is.  This  relates  to  the 
iietil  for  developing  alternate  land  uses. 
Wh.it    Klioiild    v,  e    do    about    this    question? 

Third,  there  is  the  equuulcut  uf  1.400,000 
underemploved  persons  In  the  rural  econ- 
omy. Over  hal.  ulie  people  in  this  country 
who  live  m  poverty  are  locat-ed  In  rural 
ureas.  Almost  60  percent  of  the  Nation's 
lamis  prcxluce  only  about  13  percent  of 
the  agricultural  output  Tlie.se  are  not  gen- 
erally con.sldered  productive  farmland.  We 
need  to  brint;  new  resources  Into  rural  areas 
Ui  be^in  providing  new  economic  oppor- 
tunity lor  Uie.se  people.  What  should  we 
do   abiiui    this? 

.\.s  I  have  indicated,  we  have  made  stud- 
ies and  we  h.ue  reviewed  each  area 
thoroughly,  but  we  ixre  candid  to  admit  tliat 
we  do  n.  t  have  .iil  Uie  answers.  I'hat  is  why 
we  h.ive  called  you  here  lo  discuss  these 
'j'Toblems  affecting  land,  water,  and  people 
•us  a  p.ut  of  a  \>)\.ii\  lood  and  agricultural 
program.  We  ask  your  help,  and  we  are 
e.igcr  to  have  your  ideas  and  suggestions 
b<'th  to  Improve  exlstnif^  prog;  ,ims  on  land 
and  Water  and  pc-ople,  and  to  develop  en- 
l.rely  new  approaches. 

Keep  uppermost  in  your  mind  while  you 
i.sieii  aiid  discuss  these  ide.is  and  prov;raiTis 
ihal  tins  u  not  a  conference  to  discu.'^s  tech- 
nujues  of  con.'-orvation.  You  are  asked  to 
explore  a  new  dimension  of  land-use  policy 
Which  arises  becau-se  this  Natiun  is  facing 
a  totally  new  que.stlon:    What  new  uses  can 


be  developed  for  gocxi,  productive  land  which 
ts  producing  crope  which  already  are  in  ex- 
cess  supply? 

As  you  discuss  the  elements  of  a  long- 
range  policy  for  developing  other  prcxluc- 
tive  uses  for  agricultural  lands,  keep  these 
considerations  In  mind: 

1.  Every  American  wants  to  see  the  land 
used  efficiently  and  effectively.  Our  na- 
tional purpose  Is  to  tose  resources;  it  is  not 
to  have  land  lay  idle.  Our  purpose  Is  to 
Insure  most  effective  use  of  the  land,  based 
on  particular  conditions  affecting  each  area. 

If  we  are  convinced  that  we  are  using  our 
agricultural  abundance  to  the  maximum  ef- 
fective level  for  people  In  this  country  and 
In  other  nations  arotmd  the  world,  then  to 
use  the  land  to  prodyfe  beyond  our  total 
need  is  not  the  moet  economical  application 
of  this  valuable  resource.  It  does  not  serve 
the  national  Interest,  nor  does  It  satisfy  the 
quallflcatlon  that  this  land  be  put  to  maxi- 
mum effective  use. 

2  When  we  talk  about  land  adjustment  as 
a  means  of  balancing  production  of  certain 
crops  with  effective  use,  we  are  talking  about 
land  and  crops  from  which  farm  families  are 
making  a  living.  And  in  recent  years,  not 
very  much  of  a  living  in  comparison  to  the 
nonagricultural  sector. 

3.  These  people  live  close  to  the  soil,  and 
have  a  greater  love  for  it  than  most  Ameri- 
cans. They  want  to  stay.  They  want  to  be 
near  the  land  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
f.irmed.  Their  roots  are  aeeply  attached  to 
the  rural  community  where  their  children 
go  to  the  same  school  they  attended,  and 
where  they  go  to  the  church  their  great 
grandfather  help  d  to  build. 

4.  These  people  are  not  likely,  and  should 
not  be  asked,  to  sacrifice  immediate  Income 
until  alternative  sources  of  income  or  new 
income  opportunities  are  found  to  compen- 
sate for  reductions  that  will  take  place  if 
land  goes  out  of  farming. 

6.  We  will  also  need  to  maintain  some  good 
cropland  in  a  ready  reserve  status  so  that  it 
Can  be  quickly  called  back  into  production 
In  event  of  an  emergency.  This  land  should 
be  thai  which  is  best  suited  for  efficient  crop- 
ping. 

With  these  points  In  mind.  I  want  to  de- 
scribe to  you  some  of  the  proposals  which 
have  been  made  by  many  people  who  are 
concerned  with  the  challenge  of  exploring 
tills  new  dimension  In  land  use  policy.  These 
proposals  are  directed  principally  at  the  need 
for  new  and  alternative  uses  for  good  crop- 
lands. While  much  of  what  has  been  pro- 
posed will  apply  equally  as  well  to  land  which 
is  less  productive,  the  concern  with  these 
acres  is  centered  more  on  finding  increased 
economic  opportunity  for  those  who  now 
farm  this  land.  While  there  are  some  2.2 
niilUon  farmers  on  the  less  productive  land, 
Uiey  account  for  only  13  percent  of  the  total 
nprlcultiiral  output.  They  contribute  only 
felichtly  to  the  problem  of  excess  production. 

The  major  proposals  for  putting  land  to 
more  elective  use  are  those  which  seek  to 
encourage  greater  recreational  opportunities 
for  a  rapidly  growing  urban  society. 

Tliere  is  much  evidence  today  that  we  are 
beginning  to  achieve  a  more  active  and  effec- 
tive partnership  between  rural  and  urban 
interests  in  tlie  planning  for  urban  growth. 
for  open  green  spaces  needed  for  recreation 
and  for  other  land -consuming  uses  which  a 
fwiftly  changing  and  rapidly  growing  nation 
will  require. 

I  am  sure  that,  you  will  hear  much  more  on 
t.his  .subject  from  Gov.  Gnylord  Nelson  of 
Wisconsin.  As  a  dynamic  and  imaginative 
chief  executive  of  a  State  which  is  grappling 
with  many  problems  relating  to  land  and 
people,  he  Is  forging  a  name  as  a  leader  In 
resource  development. 

It  if.  I  think,  rea.sonable  that  a  more  ef- 
fective partnership  be  made  between  Federal 
and  State  Governments  and  private  sources 
in  tins  area  of  resource  development,  par- 
ticularly in  terms  of  providing  to  the  States 


more  financial  assistance  to  stimulate 
planning  and  organization  at  the  State  level. 
This  approach  is  contained  La  the  legislation 
now  before  the  Congress  proposing  river 
basin  planning  and  development. 

This  approach  also  has  been  followed  in 
the  development  of  the  plan  for  a  continent - 
spanning  system  of  parks,  campgrounds,  and 
recreation  sites  along  the  Mississippi  River. 
This  plan,  which  has  been  endorsed  and 
supported  by  the)se  States  through  which  the 
Mississippi  flows,  envisages  a  system  of  free- 
ways running  from  Minnesota  in  the  north 
to  Louisiana  in  the  south.  Described  as  the 
Great  River  Road  Parkway,  it  would  provide 
enormous  recreational  resources  within  easy 
reach  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  Other  such  interstate  pro- 
posals could  be  developed. 

We  know  also  that  the  Nation's  private 
lands  hold  a  major  potential  for  wildlife 
conservation  and  production  for  hunting 
and  fl.shing  and  for  many  other  forms  of 
recreation.  Is  not  this  the  time  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  wildlife  habitat  development 
and  recrerition  as  desirable  and  profitable 
alternative  uses  for  land  now  dedicated  ex- 
clusively to  crop  prexiuctlon? 

There  it  special  need  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion within  easy  access  from  urban  centers. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  fishing  trips 
made  by  anglers  in  Georgia,  for  example, 
are  to  farm  ponds.  More  than  85  percent 
ot  our  hunting  land  is  privately  owned  or 
controlled  and, most  of  our  game  is  produced 
on  farms  and  ranches.  We  are  becoming 
aware  of  tlie  tremendous  opportunity  fur 
community  recreational  development  in  and 
iuound  the  small  lakes  and  ponds  in  the 
fcmall  watershed  projects. 

The  public,  if  it  wants  to  have  recrc.tional 
opportunities  on  private  lands,  must  share  in 
the  cost  of  its  development.  Is  tliis  not  tlie 
time  to  explore  some  of  the  methods  and 
incentives  that  will  help  farmers  to  devel<.;p 
their  lands  as  profitable  recreational  enter- 
prises? Should  we  experiment  on  a  plliH 
basis  at  selected  points  around  the  country. 
with  arrangements  that  would  enable  local 
sponsors  to  acquire  and  develop,  for  public 
recreational  use,  lands  around  small  reser- 
voirs, flood  plains  and  other  lands  that  are 
released  from  crop  production? 

In  addition  to  the  Increasing  popularity 
of  recreation  and  leisure  time  resources,  there 
will  be  a  continued  Increase  In  lands  needed 
for  highways,  military  reservations.  Institu- 
tions and  other  public  facilities. 

While  I  have  described  here  some  of  the 
proposals  for  nonagrlcultursl  use  of  land 
now  in  cultivation,  I  also  would  like  briefly 
to  cover  some  others  which  deal  with  de- 
veloping alternate  agricultural  uses. 

These  proposals  would  principally  seek  to 
shift  some  croplands  Into  trees  and  grass. 
Many  competent  observers  predict  that  the 
con.sumers'  taste  for  meat  products  will  con- 
tinue to  Increase  and  therefore  we  can  expect 
over  the  long  run  to  see  some  land  gradunll:- 
being  taken  by  the  livestock  Industry  as 
meat  consumption  rises. 

Present  predictions  also  Indicate  a  con- 
tinued rise  in  demand  for  forest  prodtict.'^ 
although  it  is  very  likely  that  better  man- 
agement and  cultivation  of  woodlands  in 
private  ownership  will  enable  existing  com- 
mercial feirest  lands  to  fill  future  require- 
ments with  only  a  small  increase  of  addi- 
tional acres. 

The  major  increase  in  forest  lands  proba- 
bly will  be  to  provide  additional  recreational 
areas  within  easy  reach  of  urban  areas. 

Related  to  the  expansion  of  land  resources 
devoted  to  trees  and  grass  Is  the  need  for 
well-balanced  programs  for  upstream  water- 
shed development.  Increased  vegetation 
and  more  adequate  water  supplies  will  result 
from  the  integrated  development  of  the 
watersheds.  This  is  important  to  the  farmer, 
forester,  sportsman,  and  water  user. 

The  fact  that  watershed  development  also 
will  help  provide  adequate  and  stable  water 
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supplies  for  urban  needs  while  yielding  rec- 
reational benefits  and  Increaslnt;  wildlife 
propagation  La  an  Indication  of  the  Impor- 
larice  which  the  Department  U  placing  on 
this  particular  program. 

Watershed  development  will  affect  highly 
prxlii'^tive  farmland  as  well  as  th'ise  land.-, 
which  are  less  productive.  Just  as  any  overall 
program  to  develop  more  effective  use  of 
Idiid  resources  will  affect  both  because  both 
kmd.s  of  land  are  Intermingled 

In  the  case  of  the  less  products e  l.nnds, 
couMiiued  cultivation  of  mlllli>iis  f  these 
;icres  aggravates  erosion  and  ft' '  >d  problems 
such  as  continued  poUutMn  of  streams 
short>'ning  the  useful  life  of  water  re-iervoirs 
disturbing  fish  reproduction  and  silting  up 
of  harbors 

We  have  the  necessary  technical  Icniwledge 
ar.d  equipment  U->  Identify  such  cropland, 
which  should  be  diverted  to  other  agricul- 
tural or  nonagrlcultural  u.ses.  and  we  can 
see  the  effectiveness  of  such  an  effort  m  tho 
experience  thus  far  with  the  CI;  eat  Plains 
conservation  prf)griim 

If  It  is  to  be  public  policy  to  encourage 
more  effective  use  of  land  resources,  then 
land  on  which  continued  cultlvatuin  will 
result  m  destructive  ecMpomic  conditions 
should  be  encouraged  to  go  info  other  uses 
Obviously,  whit  we  are  proposing  m  terms 
of  developing  new  and  .r. tfrn.ite  .iJ.es  for 
Ituid  will  require  a  cump.unfn  effort  to  pfi- 
vicle  a  w'.rh^r  range  of  enui.  .ini'^  <ip[x>rtunit  y 
for  those  living  In  rural  area.s  This  is  the 
crux  of  the  third  question  which  I  posed 
to  yoM  earlier  What  should  we  do  to  create 
greater  economic  opp<irt\inlty  for  rural 
America  ' 

The  pohcy  which  finally  Is  developed  to 
reflect  public  consensus  on  this  most  diffi- 
cult question  wll!  not  be  the  harsh  pro- 
posal, set  forth  by  some  people  to  drive  what 
they  call  the  inefficient  farmer  off  the  land 
I  for  one  cannot  condone  the  use  of  the 
economic  "cat-o'-nlne-talls  " 

Such  an  uttitude.  first  of  all.  is  poor  eco- 
nomics The  farmer  against  whom  such  a 
policy  Is  aimed  d'jes  not  contribute  slgnlli- 
cantly  to  the  problem  of  excess  production 
According  to  the  latest  figures  available, 
some  2  2  million  farmers  produce  only  13 
percent  of  the  total  agricultural  product 
while  the  remaining  1  5  million  farmers  pro- 
duce the  remaining  87  percent 

Those  who  say  these  farmers  are  Inefficient 
f.ill  to  realize  that.  In  terms  of  efficiency. 
the  man  who  leaves  his  farm  to  go  to  the 
city  for  a  factory  Job  likely  would  be  even 
less  efflcleni  if  he  laclcs  the  necessary  skill 
to  compete  in  a  market  which  demands  In- 
creuaiiigly  skilled  workmen 

TVie  only  sensible  answer  to  this  challeng- 
ing question  is  to  devise  policies  which  bring 
new  resources  to  the  people  In  rural  America 
rather  than  attempt  to  move  the  people  of 
rural  America  to  the  cities. 

There  are  a  number  of  proposals  currently 
being  considered  which  we  hope  will  lead  m 
this  new  direction 

We  know  that  the  process  of  change  in 
American  agriculture  has  left  idle  land  and 
unused  buildings  on  thousands  of  small 
tracts  In  low-Income  areas  This  situation 
calls  for  positive  assistance  In  redirecting 
these  land  resources  into  farm  ownerships 
(if  family  size  and  Into  recreation,  forestry 
pnd  other  new  use? 

One  means  which  might  be  considered  r^ 
nn  expansion  of  the  credit  authority  of  the 
Department  to  provide  loans  to  local  publi'- 
Corporations  through  which  the  affected 
Jiinds  could  be  acquired  redeveloj-iecl  .md  re- 
sold As  with  urban  renewal  a  Urge  por- 
tion of  the  costs  of  this  rural  rei'.ewa!  could 
be  largely  recovered  as  redeveloped  !)nds 
nre  resold 

In  addition  to  efforts  to  ni.ike  farnl.■^  l^rge 
enough  to  provide  an  income  adequate  for 
the  needs  of  the  farm  families,  we  are  en- 
rovirjgtng  tiie  establishment  of  factories  and 


commercial  enterprises.  Including  recreation 
facilities  and  tourism,  which  will  provide 
alternative  Job  opportunities  In  the  rural 
r-.)mmunity  to  give  employment  where  it  is 
needed 

We  .il.so  are  establishing  training  programs 
i-..  jrdtT  that  the  normal  flow  of  people 
from  the  rural  areas  can  compete  in  accord- 
ance with  their  cap.ibiUtles  and  not  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  low-paid  Job  because  of  lack 
of    training    and    education 

We  are  carrying  out  this  program  in  co- 
operation with  the  States,  counties,  and  local 
communities  L.>cal  leaders  decide  them- 
selves what  is  to  be  done  To  assist  these 
kxral  lenders,  we  have  made  available  all  of 
the  resources  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture through  the  rural  areas  development 
program  This  pn-xjram  of  economic  devel- 
opment of  rural  areas  has  been  m  full  swing 
for  only  a  few  months 

You  have  not  been  m.  ited  here  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem  of  implementing  an  agri- 
cultural program  but  you  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  such  efforts  since  any  proposals 
to  provide  more  efficient  and  effective  use  of 
land  and  people  are  vital  to  an/  overall  agri- 
cultural program 

The  use  of  land  is  only  one  basic  element 
of  a  hrojid  agricultural  policy  what  we  might 
describe  as  a  triangular  program  involving 
also  fo<xl  abundance  and  commodity  man- 
agt'inent,  and  a  triangle  which  concerns  the 
pe.ipie  both  on  tiie  land  and  those  who  de- 
pend on  \ts  products  for  their  dally  fix'd 

With  f')Od  abundance,  we  must  .■.e:irch  for 
realistic  and  practical  meihi>ds  of  using  food 
and  fiber  at  home  and  abroad  to  fulfill  com- 
merciJil  obligations  and  those  obligations  of 
moral  resp>onslbility  to  share  our  abundance 
with  those  who  do  not  have  enough 

Through  commodity  management  we  seek 
to  adjust  production,  to  balance  it  more  ef- 
fectively against  what  we  need  and  can  use. 
recognizing  that  even  with  pr  igranis  to  use 
our  food  abundance  and  to  find  alternative 
land  ues  we  will  still  produce  beyond  effec- 
tive demand.  4 

It  IS  my  hope  that  frf>m  these  meetings 
will  come  stimulating  and  creative  ideas  and 
suggestions  for  iLslng  land  resources  efTec- 
tlvely  and  wisely  I  hope  tcxi  that  you  will 
tike  with  you  a  broader  understanding  of 
the  :<chievements  of  Amerlc m  ngrlcult ure.  of 
Its  pUce  m  the  national  economy  and  of  Its 
role  in  .American  leadership  in  the  world 

Thank  you.  once  again,  for  accepting  my 
invitation  to  meet  here  to  help  resolve  the 
question  of  finding  maximum  use  of  our  land 
resources  We  are  working  togetfier  for  the 
best  interests  of  186  million  Americans  as 
we  attempt  to  restore  prosperity  and  eco- 
iioinlf  opiv-irtuTil'v  to  rtira!   America 


SEMINAR  ON  AMFRK  AN  STRATEGY. 

All  AN  I  A     GA. 

Mr.  TALM.MXIP"  Mr  President  on 
yesterday,  Tue.  day,  January  16.  a  semi- 
nar on  American  strategy  was  held  in 
Atlanta.  Ga  ,  under  the  spon.soislup  of 
the  boaici  of  ie«ent,s  of  the  univeisilv 
system  of  GrorKia.  It  wa.s  the  flr.st  m 
a  series  of  such  cnriferences  to  be  held 
for  the  purixisc  of  presentliii;  to  the  of- 
ficials teachei.s,  and  i^eneral  public  of 
the  State  of  Geori,'ia  the  facts  about  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  international 
commtinism 

This  sitinihrant  ed.ir.if.oiuil  program 
was  attended  by  some  HOO  Geor- i.i  of- 
ficials, educators,  and  members  of  th.e 
Geneial  Assembly  of  G(uu:ia  and  was 
televised  to  a  wide  audience  throughout 
north  and  central  GeorLiia  The  prin- 
cipal .speakers  v^t-re  the  distini;ui.shed 
lunior  Senator  from  Connecticut  '  Mr 
DoDD     and  the  able  Representative  from 


the  Fifth  District  of  Minnesota  (Mr 
JfDDl  Geor^'ia's  beloved  senior  Sen- 
ator I  Mr    RvssELLi  was  moderator. 

The  forceful  and  informative  address 
of  the  eloquent  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut was  enthusiastically  received  and 
demonstiated  the  keen  undersUindinu 
which  this  out>tandin(i  American  has  of 
the  ramitications  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy It  IS  a  treatise  which  should 
have  the  careful  readins  all  Amencarus, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent that  the  text  of  it  be  printed  here- 
with in  ihc  body  of  the  Record 

Iheif  beint;  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
u-  follows: 

.\ini".Ess   BY   SfN.KTOR    Thomas   J     Dodd 

When  I  received  your  invitation  to  com.' 
to  Atlanta,  I  was  gratelul  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  part  In  a  significant  and  per- 
haps hLstoric  event  Here,  for  the  purp^ise 
of  studying  the  fommui.lst  menace,  are 
gathered  the  priiuipal  leaders  of  this  great 
.suite  m  the  fields  of  government.  Juns- 
prudeiue,    edui  .ition,    and    journali>ni 

This  distinguished  assembly  is  both  a 
demonstration  and  a  symbol  of  the  decn 
concern  that  Is  spreading  throughou*  this 
land,  concern  alKuit  the  continuing  lailiin 
of  the  free  world  t-o  defend  il.wlf  f.nccess- 
rull\  against  the  ceaseless  onslaught  oi  c'on.- 
muiilst  aKgresM  .ry 

Some  of  our  esteemed  pundi's  'CorndiUv 
dismiss  this  concern  and  lay  It  t<i  the  in- 
ability of  8ln->ple-niiiuled  l^;Ilorant  people  to 
adjust  to  the  new.  mysterlius  coinplexitu-.^ 
of  foreign  affairs  But  this  meet.nc  is  lur- 
ther  fWixjf.  It  any  were  nee<-lfd.  that  the  dis- 
content with  our  [loRture  in  the  cold  war 
stems  from  resp<.nslble  enlightened  men 
and  women  who  are  dee[)ly  disturbed,  not 
by  the  mysteries  of  the  ci'ld  war  bu'  bv  the 
clear  sirnpl*.  demonstrable  f.irt  th.it  i>nr 
jKillcy  Is  falling,  and  we  are  Iosuik 

My  purp'xse  today  is  to  liiy  belore  you 
three  propositions  which  I  believe  explain 
why  we  are  losing 

First  vknrld  conununi'-.rn  and  Western 
civilization  are  totally  opjxised  to  ,.ne  an- 
other In  everything  th.it  is  ba.sir  and  iin- 
pt>rtant  freed  m  caiuiot  survive  a  major 
mfec'ioii  by  co'iununlsn>  and  r,  mmunlsm 
certainly  cannot  survive  any  injection  o! 
freedom 

Second,  bec.i'ise  of  this  total  irrecon- 
cilability^ b«'cause  of  the  dedication  to  de- 
struction which  is  at  the  heart  of  coin- 
muiil.-.n)  because  the  continued  flourishing 
of  Western  society  makes  a  mockerv  of 
Marx,  communism  Is  coniix-Ued  t'  destroy 
us  to  Justify  to  fuIMU  It.self  and  to 
save   Itself   from   contradu  t ion   and   collapse 

Freedom    and   cnnimvii^lsm    therefore    can- 
not   coexist    together    under    the    same    roo! 
and   the  Communists   will   i.ot    permit    us   to 
exist    apart    from    them    If    they   can    help    it 
for  to  do  so  will  result  in  their  o-ah  undoing 

Third  the  long  .md  glo(  my  si-r.es  of  Iret 
World  defe.us  incredible  :n  the  t.iie  o!  uur 
overwhelming  superion'v  m  wealth  and  in 
jxiwer  has  resiilted  from  (Hir  relusal  to  ac- 
cept tiie*e   truths  as  the   bases  foi    our   |X>1U> 

l,et  me  attempt  to  demoiistiate  n;y  first 
propofiition.  that  of  the  irreconcil.ible  con- 
flict  between   civilization    and   communism 

We  believe  m  Ood  We  believe  In  a  C'rea 
n.r  wh(^  ordained  the  physical  laus  govern- 
ing the  universe  and  pnx-laimed  the  moral 
laws  which  should  govern  the  conduct  of 
man  We  believe  th.it  He  has  revealed  to  us 
the  purjxise  of  --.ociety  and  the  eternal  des- 
tiny  of  ea.'h    human   t>eliig 

The  Communists  contend  that  God  Is  a 
my  til  that  belief  In  Him  Ls  a  fraud  Intended 
U>  a.s-sisf  in  the  exploitation  of  the  working 
classes  They  insist  that  society  has  no 
Ood-given  purpose  and  that  man  has  no 
etern.il    destinv. 
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Thus  we  are  in  total  disagreement  over 
the  most  imixirtant  matter  of  our  llve.s. 

We  believe  that  man  has  an  ingrained 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  and  a  free 
v^.il  enabling  him  to  choose  either,  and  upon 
this  ((.ncept  of  free  will  we  have  built  a 
strucuire  of  rights  and  freedonis  to  safe- 
guard and  im|)lement  the  sacred  principle  of 
!ree    choice 

I'hey  Contend  that  free  will  does  not  exist, 
.0.(1  that  Iree  choice  must  not  exist,  because 
in.ui  has  neither  the  knowledge  to  act  wisely 
nor   ihe  virtue   t<)  act  hone.stly 

We  believe  that  man  is  essentially  good 
and  that  the  Just  society  aims  at  encourag- 
ing that  goodness,  developing  it  and  benefit- 
II. 1-'  Irorn  it  They  contend  lliat  man  is  es- 
sei.ii.illy  evil  and  that  unless  he  is  remolded 
and  rigidly  controlled  by  the  state  he  will 
only  seek  to  exjiloit  and  deba.se  other  men 

We  tjelieve  that  the  grovkth  and  fulfillment 
o!  the  individual  human  being  Is  the  all-im- 
portant end  and  that  the  institutions  of 
our  S(Kiety  are  but  means  to  this  end.  They 
contend  that  .society  Is  the  all-important 
end  that  the  individual  Is  but  a  means  to- 
\Mird  that  end  and  that  the  self -fulfillment 
C'f   the  Individual    is  hostile  to  the  welfare  of 

so.   let  y 

\S  e  believe  that  our  jxiluy  t^iviard  nations. 
like  our  attitude  t^iw.ird  individuals,  should 
be  to  help  them  work  o\it  their  own  destiny 
in  peace  and  ju.-tice.  'hrough  the  process 
of    Iree   choice 

Thev  comend  that  independence  is  an 
lllusii.n  that  revolution,  hlcxidshed.  and  fra- 
tricidal wars  are  inevitable  and  desirable  and 
that  non-Communist  nations  must  be  de- 
stroyed enslaved,  and  rebuilt  on  the  Com- 
munist   paltern 

The  reignmp  Idea  ol  Christ  nui  civilization 
Ls  love,  the  relpn.ng  idea  of  communism  Is 
hate 

We  are  thus  Involved  not  in  Just  a  con- 
flict between  nations  or  power  blocs  or 
economic  or  political  the^iries  What  is  at 
stake  here  is  everything  that  has  made  us 
what  we  are  .a-s  IndUiduals,  as  families,  as  a 
nation    as  a  ci\  ili/'ation. 

To  lose  IS  tf)  I'lse  everytliinf 

My  se< Diid  proposition  is  that  this  basic 
irreconcilability  compels  ti.e  Communists  to 
work  ce.iselessly   toward  our  destruction 

Our  world  liaunts  the  Communist.  He 
cannot  be  content  Just  to  deride  us  and  wait 
for  our  collapse  He  has  invested  his  whole 
life,  his  whole  being,  m  communism.  He  will 
ll\e  m  Juni;les  or  de.sert.s.  accept  the  most 
cruel  and  iKliotis  discipline,  comnut  any 
crime  betray  any  friend,  surrender  even  his 
liope  of  etern.il  life  to  advance  the  world 
re\  olut ion 

If  our  truths  are  real  then  his  life  is  a 
senseless   nightmare. 

He  abhors  the  present  world  and  is  driven 
in  by  a  desperate  Inner  ciinpulsion  toward 
Wf:  destruction 

The  only  prioinv  ahead  of  the  destruction 
of  our  svs'iin  IS  til*  buikimg  and  preserva- 
tion of  his  (rwn.  The  only  restraints  upon 
lii-^  designs  ai;ainst  us  are  his  fears  for  the 
.safety  of  his  own  system 

The  threat  of  Communist  subjugation, 
theref.  ife  differs  from  all  previous  attempts 
to  corujuer  the  w.irld  Here  is  no  tyranny 
which  seeks  tioinination  only  for  the  sake  of 
power  or  spoils  or  exploitation,  or  even  the 
i;ratih:-ation  of  limitless  ambition.  Here  is 
a  (i(>praved  S,inis<in  who  seeks  to  pull  down 
the  pillars  of  the  present  world  and  raise  in 
lis  place  a  structtire  such  as  man  has  never 
se<  n 

We  need  not  trace  the  history  of  this  pre- 
vious at'gression  to  prove  this  point.  We 
need  only  cite  tlie  present,  in  Berlin,  in  Laos, 
111  Vietnam  m  Cuba,  in  Tibet,  in  the  Congo, 
along  the  Indian  border.  We  need  only  cite 
the  subversion  being  carried  on  in  every 
nation  of  the  free  world.  We  need  only  cite 
the  demonstrations  and  riots  which  erupt 
wherever  it  serves  their  cause,  even  in  our 
own  country. 


All  of  this  seems  to  me  so  obvious  as  to  be 
self-evident.  The  Communists  have  reaf- 
firmed their  intentions  to  destroy  us  by  a 
thousand  words  and  a  thousand  deeds  Yet 
our  policy  has  consistently  refused  to  recog- 
nize both  the  utter  irreconcilability  between 
communism  and  Western  civilization  and 
the  compulsive  necessity  which  drives  the 
Communists  on  to  bury  us. 

Our  leaders  ignored  this  when  they  charted 
a  postwar  policy  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  Russians  were  prepared  to  live  at 
ptace  with  the  rest  of  the  world 

Our  leaders  ignored  the  fact  that  commu- 
nism and  freedom  cannot  coexist  together 
when  they  sponsored  coalition  governments 
which  ineviiably  fell  one  by  one  under  Red 
Control. 

Our  hasty  demobilization  after  World  War 
II  certainly  indicated  a  comjilete  failure  to 
see  in  the  Communists  an  aggressive  con- 
spiracy more  dangerous  e\en  than  that  of 
the  Nazis 

Our  folly  in  entrusting  the  freedom  of 
Eastern  Europe  to  the  g(x>d  intentions  of  the 
Russians  could  only  have  resulted  from  a 
complete  failure  to  see  the  Communists 
it-s  they  were,  and  lis  they  had  always  been 
As  old  illusions  were  dispelled  by  the 
cruel  logic  of  events,  new  ones  were  in- 
vented to  take  their  place. 

When  the  Reds  made  their  bid  to  take 
China,  we  did  not  treat  it  as  merely  the 
l.itest  chapter  in  their  book  of  aggression 
We  talked  of  agrarian  reformers,  and  of  wait- 
ing until  the  dust  settles. 

We  fooled  ourselves  into  believing  our  con- 
flict arose  from  misunderstandings  that 
could  be  resolved  through  summit  confer- 
ences only  to  find  that  each  summit  c onler- 
ence  resulted  m  a  carefully  planned  propa- 
g.mda  victory  for  the  Russians. 

We  deluded  ovirselves  into  believing  that 
the  Russians  would  observe  in  good  faith  a 
nuclear  test  ban  moratorium,  and  halted 
our  own  development  in  this  crticial  field, 
onlv  to  find  that  they  first  tested  in  secret, 
and  then  in  the  open,  gaining  substantial 
scientlhc    advantage    over    tis 

We  decened  ourselves  into  believing  that 
Castro  was  a  latter-day  Simon  Bolivar  who 
would  deliver  his  people  from  a  hated  dic- 
t.itorship.  only  to  see  him  establish  a  Com- 
munist  base  90  miles  from  our  shores. 

And  \\c  arc  convincing  ourselves  at  this 
very  moment  that  Cheddi  Jagan  in  British 
Guiana  is  another  agrarian  reformer,  only 
to  find,  as  I  am  quite  certain  we  will,  that 
he  is  building  still  another  Communist  base 
in  this  hemisphere 

.\nd  so,  the  first  step  toward  the  building 
of  an  effective  foreign  jx)licy.  the  indispens- 
•ible  step,  is  to  accept  the  basic  facts  of  our 
existence  as  they  are,  and  to  clear  away  the 
Illusions  that   have  obscured   those  facts. 

If  we  can  free  ourselves  from  the  illusion 
that  communism  and  Western  civilization 
can  get  along,  we  will  give  up  vain  hopes 
of  an  easy  way  out  and  begin  to  make  the 
stupendous  effort  in  the  field  of  free  world 
armament  and  mobilization  that  must  be 
niade. 

If  we  can  free  ourselves  from  the  illusion 
that  the  temporary  ea,sing  of  this  or  that 
individual  crisis  will  bring  about  an  era  of 
good  feeling  or  another  spirit  of  Camp  David, 
we  will  scrap  the  patchwork  foreign  policy  of 
the  past  which  h.as  been  essentially  a  policy 
of  short-term  reactions  to  Communist  initia- 
tives, and  adopt  instead  a  consistent  long- 
range  program  aimed  at  the  expansion  of 
freedom  and  the  defeat  of  communism. 

If  we  can  free  ourselves  from  the  illusion 
that  communism  is  accepted  by  its  subject 
peoples,  we  will  institute  policies  aimed  at 
encouraging  resistance  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain with  the  consequent  demoralization  of 
the  Red  empire. 

If  we  can  free  ourselves  from  the  illusion 
that  Polish  Communists  or  Yugoslav  or  Cu- 
ban Communists  are  any  less  the  enemies  of 


freedom  than  Kremlin  Communists,  we  will 
stop  pouring  out  our  substance  in  aid  to  Red 
dictatorships,  which  have  received  more  than 
$4  billion  from  the  American  people  in  re- 
cent years,  and  Instead  divert  that  aid  to 
tho.se  allies  who  are  manning  the  front  ones 
ol   freedom. 

Freed  from  the  illusion  that  the  hard-core 
Communists  who  rigidly  dominate  the  Com- 
munist world  can  be  influenced  by  friendly 
demonstrations  on  our  part,  we  will  bring 
to  an  end  all  practices  which  blur  and  ob- 
scure the  nature  of  the  life-or-death  strug- 
gle that  has  been  forced  upon  us. 

Freed  from  the  illusion  that  we  improve 
the  world  climate  by  soft-pedaling  our  criti- 
cism of  Cfjmmunist  infamy,  we  can  for  the 
first  time  institute  an  effective  program  of 
bringing  to  the  world  the  truth  about  Com- 
munists by  each  day  dragging  them  before 
the  bar  of  world  opinion,  indicting  them 
again  and  again  for  the  atrocities  and  crimes 
they  have  committed  in  enslaving  1  billion 
human  beings,  and  convicting  them  in  tJie 
nund.s  of  men  for  what  they  have  in  fact 
made  of  themselves,  the  moral  outcasts  of 
humanity. 

Freed  from  the  Illusion  that  the  way  out 
of  each  enemy  aggressive  act  is  a  coalition 
government  which  includes  Communists  we 
will  at  last  recognize  that  the  government 
which  includes  Reds  today  will  be  controlled 
by  them  tom.orrow,  and  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  standing  firm  against  aggression 
from  the  beginning. 

Freed  from  the  Illusion  that  the  Cominu- 
nist,s  are  seriously  interested  In  negntiatiiiL' 
a  just  peace  or  indeed  in  seeking  any  hon')r- 
able  Common  objective  with  us.  we  will  nc\er 
au.iin  fall  for  such  a  ruse  as  the  nuclear  test 
ban  negotiations  which  paralyzed  our  f>\vn 
technological  development  for  3  years  while 
our  enemies  secretly  moved  ahead. 

Freed  from  the  illusion  that  the  Commu- 
nists can  tiike  p.\rl  in  any  internaiioTial  or- 
ganization or  court  without  either  poiscTnmg 
It  or  subverting  it  to  their  ends,  we  will  be- 
gin to  think  less  and  less  in  terms  of  divisne 
worldwide  international  organizations  and 
more  and  more  in  terms  of  free-world  coop- 
erat  ion  and  unity. 

Freed  from  the  illusion  that  there  Is  some 
easy  w.iy  out  of  the  present  crisis  of  civili- 
zation, we  will  adopt  a  policy  of  strength,  of 
risk,  of  sacnnce,  of  effort  for  every  American 

I  have  tried  to  outline  some  beginnings  of 
an  effective  foreign  policy. 

No  one  can  predict  with  certitude  that  his 
set  of  policies  will  give  us  the  victory  over 
world  communism  that  will  save  W'estern 
civilization.  No  one,  least  of  all  myself  can 
foret/r-ll  the  hour  or  the  manner  or  even  the 
generation  in  which  this  victory  will  t>e 
achieved. 

Our  task  is  to  stop  losing.  Our  task  is  to 
start   the  tide  running  in  our  favor. 

II  we  can  do  that,  if  we  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  cold  war  the  inherent  superiority 
of  our  system,  then  we  will  have  set  in  mo- 
tion the  triumph  that  we  ourselves  may  n.>t 
see      What  will  save  us,  in  the  end.  Is  this: 

A  free  man  is  better  than  a  slave;  a  free 
ec<3nomy  is  more  productive  than  a  slave 
economy:  a  free  university,  in  the  long  run. 
will  achieve  more  than  an  indoctrination 
center:  a  free  nation  which  governs  throupn 
cor.sent  is  stronger  than  a  dlctatorsiup 
which  governs  through  fear;  a  coalition  of 
independent  states  banded  together  through 
a  common  cause  will,  in  the  end.  prove 
stronger  than  an  artificial  slave  em):)ire  held 
together    with    bayonets. 

We  meet  here  today  to  try  to  find  a  path 
that  will  lead  us  to  the  victory  that  the  jus- 
tice of  our  cause  deserves  and  the  superior- 
ity of  otjr  civilization  makes  possible. 

I  am  confident  that  through  this  meeting 
and  through  thousands  like  It  across  tins 
land,  we  will  find  that  way  because  we  have 
now  begun  to  do  what  must  be  done  We 
have  begun  to  look. 
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NASA  NEED  FOR  SCIENTISTS  SURE 
TO    STRAIN    NATION'S    ALREADY 
LIMITED   SUPPLY    OP    GRADUATE 
FNGINEERS  AND  SCIENTISTS 
Ml.   PROXMIRE.     Mr.   President,   on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  I  uuited  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  crucial  need 
for  educational  improvement  in  the  m- 
lerest.s  of  national  defen.se 

The  National  Science  Foundation  v- 
port  on  Russia's  immense  progress  in 
>cientific  education  and  the  PreMdenf? 
powerful  plea  for  a  stepup  in  our  science 
educational  program  at  his  Monday 
press  conference  expressed  the  urgency 
of  this  need. 

Mr  President,  a  clear  demon.stration 
of  the  importance  to  our  Nation  of  en- 
courafiing  more  of  our  yuunsj  people  to 
persi,,t  in  graduate  studies  in  the  sciences 
was  a  revelation  late  last  week. 

In  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  it  was  .stated: 

At  the  very  least,  the  manpower  require- 
ments fur  the  National  Aer  >niiutlcs  and 
Space  Aclmlnl,str;iti')n'8  lun.nr  program  cuiild 
deplete  the  covmtry's  nv.vi!.\b:e  trained 
scientists  and  engineers 

At  the  vf'ry  most,  these  rfq^nremerrs  could 
serunisly  hamper  m:vr.y  of  the  N.irion's  other 
sclentiric  efforts,  and  perhaps  even  cripple 
Its  grac'.'i.i'e   education   program 

Mr  President,  to  emi)h.asize  once 
as^ain  the  need  for  action  to  accelerate 
the  education  of  scientists  and  enstneers, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
from  the  Washington  Po.^t  and 
Herald  be  printed  m  the  RELunp 
p(.)int. 

Theie  beink'   no  objectior.    the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  fiEi  uRn, 
as  follows; 

[From  the  Washington  Post.   Jan    11.   1962) 

Cry    Is    f  .r   .Scientists — M<><>n    Aims   Strain 

Manpower  StcPLY 

I  By  Howard  Sln-.on.s  i 

The  Nation's  commitment  to  .send  .i 
manned  expedl'lon  to  the  nnxin  will  strnlu 
US  Bclentlflc  and  engineering  n^.in[>ower  re- 
sources to  the  breaking  potn' 

This  is  the  view  of  many  in.inp<iwer  ex- 
p.Tt.s  wt.o.  even  before  the  nux)n  ven'iire 
bec.ime  a  natUjnal  goal,  were  warning  that 
the  Nation  had  Inadequate  numbers  of 
trained  professlr^naU  to  meet  its  continuing 
needs  Now,  the  situation  threatens  to 
worsen 

At  the  very  least,  the  maiipo-Aer  require- 
ments for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
space  Administration's  lun.ir  program  could 
deplete  t!ie  country's  a',  .iilabie  trained 
sdentl.sts  .md  e:.glneor3 

At  the  very  most,  these  requirements  could 
seriously  hamper  many  of  the  Nation's  other 
■clentiflc  efforts,  and  perhapjs  even  cripple  it.s 
ftadviate  education  prugr.im. 

NKSA    NEEDS     11  Orvo 

To  meet  Its  needs.  It  Is  estimated  N.\^.\ 
Itself  will  require  approximately  13,000  or 
more  additional  scientists  and  engineers 
How  m my  more  .'iclentl.-^t.s  aiid  engineers  will 
have  'o  be  added  by  private  Indu.'^try  work- 
ing under  NASA  contracts — which  will  be  an 
estimated  85  percent  of  the  NASA  budget - 
Is  unknown 

Just  where  these  scientists  and  engineers 
will  be  found  Is  also  an  unknown  NAH.\ 
Is  already  engaged  In  a  massive  recruiting 
program  throughout  the  cnimtry  As  a  re- 
sult of  'his  drive  there  Is  evidence  'h  it  N.\.s  \ 
recrul'ers  have  been  plratln:^  persfmnpl  fr-m 
private  f^rms.  There  al.so  In  e-.  lden'-t«  th.it 
private  f\rms  working  on  the  mo.  n 
h.ive   been  pirating  from  NA-SA 
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BIGGEST    CHALI.EN01 

There  n(jw  Is  danger  that  spare  program 
rt'criiiters  will  begin  to  entice  scientists  and 
engineers  away  from  other  Government 
agencies  md  laboratories  and  then  from  the 
universities. 

N.^SA  officials  concede  th.it  finding  t.p- 
fllkjht  manpower  is  their  biggest  challenge 
One  official  says,  "At  our  current  rates  of 
pay  we  are  not  going  to  hurt  anyone  too 
b.idly  ■■  Nonetheless.  NASA  omclals  seem  to 
be  optimistic  that  the  needed  personnel  cau 
be   found. 

Whether  this  optimism  is  warranted  l-- 
questionable.  One  expert  says  that  the  "Na- 
tion has  never  before  been  faced  with  a 
problem  piirallel  to  this  one  "  During  World 
War  II.  he  explains.  It  was  pis.sible  ^>  turn 
thou.^ands  of  scientists  and  engineers  Iofit>c 
on  a  bllllon-dolIar  project  such  .is  the  Man- 
hattan project  to  build  the  atomic  bomb. 
even  though  this  etr -rt  disrupted  education 
and  all  but  stopped  gr.iduate  education 

NO  SH  ^RK   lNCRiA>>t 

This  wartime  experience  has  given  pl.mners 
a  dangerous  "we  did  it  before,  and  we  can 
ilo  it  again"  confidence.  But  today  there  is 
a  difference.  The  multibllUon-dolliir.  long- 
term  space  program  comes  at  a  time  when 
•here  are  already  shortages  of  scientists  and 
engineers  for  other  massive  programs 

ManjMiwer  experts  are  also  conceri.ed  be- 
cause i.here  h:is  been  no  sharp  Increase  In 
Uie  number  of  scientists  and  engineers  being 
trained  Kather  m  some  caseti  such  as  engi- 
neers, enrollment  has  fallen  off  of  late.  A:.U 
the  number  ol  Ph.  D  students  being  gr.id- 
uated  m  the  physical  sciences  ha*  rernaineU 
almofit  L-onsU\nt  between  laaO  and  1960.  while 
the  demand  for  such  students  has  continued 
to  out|)ace  the  supply. 

One  short-term  holullon  being  explored  Is 
a  crriih  program  of  upgrading  Junior  scien- 
tists and  engineers  I'hLs  would  rcKiulre 
scletiMrtc  and  engineering  personnel  to  take 
nigh  courses  or  on-the-job  griduute  w^.rk 
NASA.  Itself,  already  follows  this  appr-uuh 
by  siibsidizlng  on-the-job  graduate  etlu.a- 
tlon. 

Another  longer  range  appro;w.h  being  ex- 
plored u  to  convince  Industry  and  the  uni- 
versities that  they  must  enter  Into  a  re.il 
partnership  to  provide  almost  hali-tlme  gr.ai- 
u.ite  educatloiLfor  employees 

For  the  longer  pull,  however,  manpower 
exi>ert3  are  convinced  that  only  a  new  and 
greatly  expanded  program  to  sup{X>rt  grad- 
uate study  will  help  the  United  States  to 
o\ercome  its  continuing  shortage  of  ade- 
quately trained  scUiuirtc  and  engineenog 
manpower 

TRIBUTE    TO    FRANK    DAMON 

Mr  FONG  Mr  President,  since  tak- 
ing office  nearly  2'j  years  a;;o  in  this 
very  Chamber.  I  have  had  a  very  out- 
standm  ■  >oun"  man  Aitornoy  at  Law 
Frank  Damon  headin;;  my  senatorial  of- 
fice stafT  H'  served  first  as  leRislative 
assistant  and  then  as  administrative  as- 
sistant to  me. 

There  are  few  In  this  body— our  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore  C.^rl  H.ayden.  the 
junior  Senator  fioin  Ha'Aaii,  ai.d  my  col- 
lea^^U'^s  from  the  49th  Slat*-.  Ala.-.ka — 
who  know  at  firstliand  the  maiiv  duties 
attendant  to  the  transition  from  teiii- 
tonal  status  to  .-^talehood 

Althou;^h  the  Capitol  rrpn- .nted  a 
completely  new  world  to  me  and  my  staff, 
in  short  time  with  the  cooperation  of 
Frank  Dumon.  the  ofBce  was  successfully 
establislied.  Now  after  2'j  years  m 
Wu.^lun-iton.  Fiank  Damon  has  decided 
to  return  to  the  private  practice  ot  law 

Mr  Damon  is  a  native  Honolulan  and 
a  member  of  a  distinsui.shed  kamaiina 


family  in  Hawaii  A  ^^raduate  of  Puna- 
hou  Academy,  he  served  in  the  Navy  f(ir 
2  years  durin;^  World  War  II. 

After  the  war.  he  attended  Yale  LM- 
versity.  which  is  traditional  in  his  fam- 
ily, and  then  matriculated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  School  of  Law  nt 
Boulder  When  he  graduated  from  law 
school,  he  rctmned  to  Hawaii  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  the  same  year. 

Hf  uas  associated  with  the  law  firm  of 
Smith,  Wild.  BtM-be  L  Cades  in  Hono- 
lulu w  ht-n  Hawaii  became  a  State  Upon 
my  election.  Frank  aei-eed  to  a.'-sist  ma 
in  W':i.-<h!neton 

Frank  Daira)n  is  one  of  those  rare  in- 
tiividual.-,  who  comes  upon  a  .scene  with- 
out fanfare,  works  dihi,'ently  and  Ion.' 
hours  without  seeking  recognition,  has  a 
facility  for  getting'  along  with  people 
and  can  ciive  direction  yet  be  able  to  be 
(lirec*'-d  In  everythlni;  he  undertake.'-. 
Frank  Damon  rxerts  100  perceiit  efToit. 
cartful  not  to  o\eilook  tlie  minute.^t  de- 
tail. 

I  am  mo^t  appreciative  of  his  .s«'ivice.s 
The  Slate  of\lawaii.  I  know,  is  appreci- 
ative of  his  services  We  are  all  indebted 
to  hun  for  his  Ir-.-acy  of  a  well-or'-'ar.i/ed 
and  smoothly  opeiatod  oHlce.  With  all 
sincerity,  I  thank  Frank  Damon  for  lu.- 
devotcd  .sii  vic«v  My  staff  wishes  al.so  to 
lom  nil'  m  my  tribute  to  him  We  all 
wish  him  success  Godsp«'ed.  uo<^d  health 
am!  aaihu  in  all  of  his  future  endeavof^ 


SOFT  ON   RIGHTISM  ' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  D<'awaie.  :.!r 
Piesident.  I  a.-^k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  REroRD 
an  editorial  entitled  "Soft  on  Ru'h.tism''' 
published  in  the  Washin-.non  Star,  issue 
of  January  16 

There  beint:  no  ob.i>a.:u'n.  the  ed.toi.al 
■.'  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follo>As; 

St<»T  UN  Higiit'-.sm'' 

California's  Gov  Pat  Br  iwn  duln  t  q  ire 
put  It  m  so  many  words,  but  he  mi«hi  as 
well  have  done  .s<-)  For  In  his  Press  Club 
speech  he  said  In  eflect  that  Hlchard  Nlxoii. 
his  prob.ible  optx>nent  for  the  govornor.'^hip, 
IS  soft  on  John  Blrchers  and  rlghtlsm 

Tills  brings  to  mini  the  cries  of  oufrape 
that  went  up  froiu  the  liberals  a  tew  \ei,  > 
ago  when  Mr  N.x  n  said  that  cert, on  Df-nv  - 
crats  were  soft  i>;>  communism  ThU  »  ■^ 
denounced  as  un-Ammcan.  as  pretcl.iie 
K'ullt  by  .tsvDcla' Ion.  etc  What  will  these 
liberals  now  nay  by  way  of  rebuke  to  P.tt 
Brcwii''       NotniP'-     we    .su--;.!''  ^ 


I  Hi,  I.A  I  K  SAM  RAYBURN.  SPKAKKP. 
OF  THE  HOT'SF  OF  in:PRFSFNr\- 
TIVE.S 

Mr  HARTKF.  Mr  President  "Some 
men  die  im^loriously.  Some  men  die  ','lo- 
iiously.  And  .^-orne  men  are  riisrernine 
enouLih  to  note  the  difT-rence  betueer  " 

The  above  is  the  first  paragraph  of  an 
.iiiicle  by  Myrtle  Barker  which  appeared 
in  the  November  29.  1961.  issue  of  th-' 
Indianapolis  News.  'ITie  artirle.  entitled 
■  Late  Great  Mr.  S.mw  Rode  Tall  in  .=:ad- 
d!e."  r' f.octs  upon  th.c  manner  in  v  hicli 
S\M  RwBUHN  lived  and  died. 

I  a^k  unanimous  con.->ent,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  .senior  colleague  from  In- 
diana I  Mr  CapehartI  that  this  mean- 
.nyfil  iiitule  be  printed  in  the  Record 
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There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Latk   Orfat    Mr.   Sam    Rode   Tall   in    Saddle 
(By  Myrtle  Barker) 

Some  men  die  Inj^loriously  Some  men  die 
gloriou.sly  And  some  men  are  discerning 
eiioUL'h   to  note  the  difference  between. 

A   Iiiler  came   t<id.iy 

Its  the  kind  of  letter  from  which  a  min- 
ister might  Wangle  a  sermon.  As  I  read  It, 
I  lh(iUjjht  of  Thanatcjpsis.  Incidentally. 
William  CuUen  Bryant,  who  wrote  that 
poem,  was  not  even  18  years  old  when  he 
penned  his  cUi.^sic  view  of  death. 

I  keep  thinking  of  that  <.ine  particular  line: 

.So  lue.  that  when  thy  summons  comes" 

In  Us  way,  the  letter  that  has  arrived  Is 
Just  that  eloquent  Ar.d  I  hope  that  some- 
where in  the  Great  Beyond,  Mr  Sam  is  look- 
ing on  plea.sed  and  proud 

Tlie  re.ider  who  took  time  <<ut  of  this  busy 
life  to  writ.e.  had  \iewed  over  television  the 
funeral  service  of  Mr  .Vam  Raybi'R.n,  the  late 
.Speaker  of  the  House 

It  was  a  very  dramatic  experience,  wit- 
nessing the  deep  respect  bestowed  upon  a 
man  beloved  cxen  by  tho.^e  oi  oppo.sing  po- 
litical faith.-: 

Tlie  Chief  Executive  Prr.sident  Jolin  F 
Knnnedy.  wa.s  there,  former  President  Tru- 
man f  ^rmer  President  Eisenhower.  Senators. 
C<ink;rc<smen.  Supreme  Court  members  The 
great  a.«.sembly  plus  maybe  50  million  others, 
observing  the  funeral  on  televisiiin,  evi- 
denced tlie  hi-'h  regard  of  everyone  for  the 
departed 

As  our  c '1  res;5.  lalcnt  wntihed  tlie  solemn 
ceremony  the  lues  and  deaths  of  other  f>e<i- 
ple  of  history  were  compared  wi'h  that  of 
Mr    Democrat       Listen 

I  here  was  William  the  Concjiieror.  who 
subdued  all  England  He  gained  great 
earthly  glory  lor  him-elf 

"He  originated  the  feudal  .system  in  Eng- 
land in  furtherance  of  his  jiersonal  pain;  he 
established  the  curfew  to  control  the  peo- 
ple lie  set  aside  large  estates  for  his  hunting 
proiiiais  df.^ '  r' 'yln^'  hi>u.ses  and  villages  for 
this  p  irpo.-e  jiroNiUmp  t>ie  same  penalties 
for  tresp.is:  .n^;  on  his  huniing  i)re.ser\es  as 
for  murder    *    •    • 

When  he  died  there  wa.s  only  one  poor 
knight  by  the  name  of  Herlnun  to  attend 
him  E\en  his  owns  s<ins  did  not  attend  his 
funeral  His  own  monument  was  arranged 
for  by  himself.  l>efore  he  died  There  were 
no  friends  t'-  mourn  his  passing 

"His  son.  William  Hufu.s  who  succeeded 
h.im  to  the  thrc>ne.  met  with  similar  treat- 
ment it  )us  (Ic.i-h  He  w  .IS  refused  religious 
buri.il 

■  ("leorge  III  was  King  of  England  for  60 
years      the   longest    reign   in   English    history 

"He  died  in  18:'0  un  Insane,  comulsive, 
blind  old  m.in    without   friends. 

"Kaiser  Wilhelm,  who  tiled  to  conquer 
the  woi'd.  w.is  another  who  came  to  a  dls- 
hijiiorable  end  1  here  were  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini- reniembeied  only  as  butchers  of  the 
human  race 

".^nd.  cjf  course,  we  co\ridn't  frirpet  Napo- 
leon For  a  time  he  ruled  all  Europe  He 
is  Saul  to  ha\e  been  responsible  for  the  death 
of  8  million  human  li\cs.  all  bacrificed  to 
serve  his  ambition  to  rule  the  world.  But 
his  power  c.ime  !o  an  end.  a  tragic  end. 

"At  ape  52,  he  died  in  .St  Helena  with  only 
twi.  or  three  oi  in.',  miht.iry  cronies  attend- 
ing hun.  ■ 

Two  words  from  Tlianatopbis  seem  to  be 
the  oiily  answer  tcj  it  all.       So  lue  " 


THE  LATE  REPRESENTATIVE  LOUIS 
C    R.^BAUT.  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr  MtNAMARA.  M..  President,  on 
November  12,  1961.  the  Honorable  Louis 
C.    R.^BAVT.    Member    of    Congre.ss   from 


Michigan's  14th  District,  suffered  a  fatal 
heart  attack. 

His  untimely  death  brought  to  a  close 
a  long  and  distinguished  career  in  the 
Congress.  Mr.  Rabaut  was  dean  of  the 
Democratic  congressional  delegation 
from  Michigan.  First  elected  to  the 
Congress  in  1934.  when  the  Nation  was 
in  the  Rrip  of  the  great  depression,  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  13th  term  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Louis  Rabaut  was  a  kindly  man,  with 
deep  religious  instincts  and  a  host  of 
friends.  His  political  philosophy  and 
his  record  in  the  Congress  were  marked 
by  an  unusual  concern  for  the  unfor- 
tunate,  the   helpless,   and   the    afflicted. 

He  represented  not  only  the  people 
of  his  home  district,  but  the  interests  of 
the  entire  State  of  Michigan.  He  was  a 
leader  in  the  successful  fif^ht  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  He  was  a  friend 
and  champion  of  social  security,  public 
housint,'.  and  small  business.  He  had  a 
deep  and  continuing  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  public  education. 

Louis  Rabaut  served  his  district.  hiS 
State,  and  his  Nation  faithfully  and  well. 
He  will  be  sorely  mis.sed  and  most  favor- 
ably remembered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  it  is  my 
regretful  and  sad  task  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  senior  colleapue  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamara  I  in  announc- 
ing- to  the  Senate  the  death  of  a  dedi- 
cated and  honored  legislator,  the  late 
Representative  Louis  Rabaut,  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Rabaut  served  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  13  terms, 
representing  the  14th  Congre.ssional  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan.  His  devotion  to  the 
American  people  and  to  freedom's  cause 
over  this  long  period  was  clearly  evident. 
He  is  sorely  mi.ssed  by  both  Michigan 
and  the  Nation. 

Representative  Rabaut  served  faith- 
fully on  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  many  years.  He  devoted 
special  zeal  to  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  His  every  action 
and  vote  was  in  the  best  interest  of  his 
constituency  and  his  country. 

Mr.  Rabaut  authored  the  amendment 
which  inserted  the  words  "under  God  ' 
to  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Each 
time  we  voice  this  pledge,  we  are  re- 
minded that  faith  and  trust  in  God  is 
the  foundation  of  our  democracy  and  at 
the  same  time  pay  silent  tribute  to  the 
Congressman  who  incorporated  this  basic 
ideal  in  the  pledge. 

Words  cannot  express  in  full  meas- 
ure my  respect  and  esteem  for  our  late. 
good  friend.  I  do  not  believe  there  was 
anyone  who  knew  him  well  who  was  not 
impressed  with  the  genuineness  of  this 
man. 

Although  Representative  Rabaut  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Michigan,  he  represented  the  best 
interests  of  each  and  every  citizen  of 
this  Nation.  His  memory  shall  remain 
vivid. 

The  passing  of  Representative  Louis 
Rabaut  is  a  great  loss — to  his  district, 
to  his  State,  and  to  his  country.  Repre- 
sentative Rabaut  was  a  gentle  man,  an 
able  legislator,  and  a  patriotic  American. 


PROPOSED  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL- 
PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  MERGER 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
personally  very  concerned  about  the  pro- 
posed merger  between  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads, 
announced  a  few  days  ago.  In  my  opin- 
ion, such  a  merger  if  allowed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
eliminate  vital  and  effective  rail  compe- 
tition between  major  industrial  and  ship- 
ping points  and  would  be  i  giant  step 
toward  railroad  monopoly  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  present  fi- 
nancial plight  of  the  railroads,  and  es- 
pecially that  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  New  York  Central.  And  I  am  indeed 
sympathetic  to  the  cause  that  something 
must  be  done  promptly  to  strengthen 
their  financial  conditions  and  improve 
their  efficiencies.  I  do  not  feel,  however, 
that  combining  the  Nation's  first  and 
second  largest  railroads  into  one  near- 
monopoly  system  servicing  the  largest 
and  most  concentrated  industrial  area 
in  the  country  is  the  best  solution  to 
ihese  problems  commensurate  with  the 
public  interest.  Certainly,  such  a  merger 
as  this  should  never  be  allowed  to  be 
consummated  until  we  can  be  satisfied 
that  It  conforms  to  an  overall  transpor- 
tation merger  policy  designed  to  protect 
every  section  of  the  country,  preserve 
competition  wherever  possible,  and  make 
absolutely  certain  that  the  needs  of 
national  defense  are  amply  met. 

In  the  first  place,  the  merger  would 
result  in  a  company  with  great  financial 
size  and  power  with  combined  assets  of 
over  $5  billion  and  potential  operatini^ 
revenues  of  almost  $2  billion  a  year. 
This  is  not  merely  a  merger  between  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central, 
but  it  includes  in  the  proposed  system 
th'-  Norfolk  &  Western,  the  Wabash 
and  the  Lehigh  Valley,  all  apparently 
controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania.  In  ad- 
dition it  will  include  various  roads  which 
may  be  controlled  by,  or  influenced  by. 
the  Alleghany  Corp.  which  controls  the 
New  York  Central.  The  present  boards 
of  directors  of  the  two  merging  com- 
panies are  replete  with  members  who 
hold  directorships  on  boards  of  bank.s 
and  investment  institutions  which  may 
control  or  influence  the  policies  of  other 
transportation  companies.  Likewise, 
there  are  interlocking  directorates  be- 
tween the  merging  roads  and  major  ship- 
pers and  receivers.  The  development  of 
this  regional  power  by  a  merged  Penn- 
.sylvania  and  New  York  Central  will  give 
the  company  a  tremendous  leverage  in 
dealing  with  other  roads  at  interchange 
points,  and  put  it  in  a  position  of  being 
able  to  make  demands  by  threatening  to 
change  the  allocation  of  traffic  to  a  com- 
petitor road. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  serious 
problems  of  this  proposed  merger.  The 
very  least  that  they  do  is  to  point  up  the 
fundamental  requirement  that  every 
facet  of  this  proposed  combination  be 
analyzed  in  the  light  of  its  effect  on  the 
whole  broad  national  transportation 
picture. 

When  the  first  announcement  was 
made  that  this  merger  application  mieht 
be  filed,  some  2  months  ago.  I  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
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Judge  Lee  Loevlnger,  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  my  concern  with  respect  to  the 
impact  of  this  proposed  merger,  and  re- 
quest ing  him  to  make  a  prompt  and 
ihorough  investigation  of  the  anticom- 
petitive and  monopolistic  effects  the 
mtMt;er  might  have  on  both  rail  and  non- 
lail  interests.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  letter 
printed  m  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr. 
Tower  in  the  chair».     Without   obj"C- 
lion.  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1  • 

Mr.  KFJ^AUVER.  The  merger  ap- 
plication is  now  about  to  be  filed.  Be- 
cause of  Its  magnitude,  its  resultmg 
elimination  of  competition,  its  obviou.s 
effect  on  the  whole  merger  piogram.  and 
Its  impact  up<m  the  military  defen.se  of 
this  country,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  i^ 
imperative  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice not  only  mtervene  in  this  procet-ding 
but  also  give  serious  thought  to  taking 
a  strong  and  active  role  in  opposition 
to  the  merger  n;.;ht  from  the  bei;uuung 
of  the  ca.se. 

This  merger  by  its  scope  and  impart 
puts  into  sharp  perspective  the  compel- 
ling need  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi.ssion  to  formulate  and  put  into 
effect  a  national  transportation  ineri;er 
policy.  Such  a  policy  .-.'inuld  provide 
guidelines  and  directions  for  mergers 
based  upon  the  retention,  to  the  best  ex- 
tent p<jssible.  of  competition  between 
major  points  across  the  country  and  the 
equalization  of  competitive  economic 
power  If  the  Commrssion  does  not  liave 
sufficient  powers  or  funds  to  df.ermine 
and  effectuate  such  a  polirv.  then  the 
CoriL're.ss  must  act  promptly  to  correct 
this  d»Ticiency.  The  arrival  on  the  scene 
of  this  tiargantuan  iner-ier  proposal  of 
the  Pen:i.>ylvania  and  New  York  Central 
Railroads  is  just  about  the  last  straw. 
W"  cat.not  y.o  further  on  tlie^e  rail  mer- 
ger applications  unless  we  know  where 
we  are  eoing  and  how  we  ai'^  going  to 
tret  there 

Up  to  now,  the  only  approach  of  the 
Commi.-sion  to  proposed  mers^ers  has 
been  to  consider  each  application  on  a 
ca.se-by-case  basi.s.  primarily  with  re- 
spect to  the  merger's  eff>'ct  upon  the 
area  .-served  by  the  merg.nr  rn.ids  and 
the  economic  benefits  to  be  d'-rived  by 
the  applicant.^  In  other  words,  it  has 
left  It  to  the  roacf*!  to  determine  their 
own  meru'er  directi()r..s  as  thev  feel  they 
would  best  suit  their  financial  purpcses 
This,  in  turn,  has  resu!t*'d  m  mer'-'er 
prop<^^aIs  which  tend  toward  revional 
monopolies  rather  than  the  extension 
and  strengthening  of  competitive  sys- 
tems in  the  public  Interest  Strong  line*^ 
.•^eek  to  become  stron'.rpr  Weak  lines 
tend  to  be  ignored,  then  wallowed  up 
Whpr»»  some  sections  of  '.h''  country  mav 
t)e  benefited,  other  areas  may  be  dis- 
criminated aeain-t  Most  of  these  re- 
gional mer-'.er  proposal.-?  are  met  with 
requests  by  the  remainin  ;  roads  in  the 
area  to  be  included  In  the  mt '-"er  as  a 
matter  of  survival  Such  inclu.-nin 
would  only  make  the  region.il  nionopoli- 
zation  more  severe  and  th^  ehmmati'  n 
of  rail  competition  more  complete 

The   mergers   approved  by   the  Com- 
mission  in  recent  years  have  not   been 


appreciably  extensive  In  scope  or  broad 
in  economic  Impact,  and  because  of  this, 
they  may  have  lent  themselves  more 
readily  to  the  piecemeal,  area  impact, 
approach 

However,  the  situation  before  the 
Commission  today  is  a  far  different  mat- 
ter. There  are  some  14  merger  applica- 
tioiLS  pending,  most  of  which  involve 
the  largest  railroads  in  nearly  every  ma- 
jor area  of  the  country  Topping  this 
list  will  he  the  behemoth  of  them  all. 
the  Pennsylvania-New  York  Central  ap- 
plication, which,  like  most  of  the  others, 
concerns  the  elimination  of  competitive 
lines  and  the  development  toward  re- 
gional control  The.se  are  not  spt-cial 
area  situations  deserving  case-by -case 
treatment  without  regard  to  their  places 
m  any  national  mer:,'er  scheme.  1  hey 
are.  in  fact,  superconsolidations  of  eco- 
nomic power,  the  approval  of  any  one 
(»f  which  will  have  an  immediate  and 
far-reaching  impact  upon  tlie  other 
load.s  which  surround  the  new  m»'rged 
svstem  and  will  lead  to  addilMiial  merg- 
er approvals  as  a  mat'er  of  precedent 
as  well  as  economic  necessity 

Should  we  allow  these  meru-ers  find 
con.solidations  to  v.o  forward  for  appioval 
and  consummation  without  any  con- 
.^idri  atiun  of  the  applicant  >  role  in  any 
national  ixjhcy-  a  ^xjIkv  ba.sed  upon 
what  IS  really  the  public  interest — com- 
})etit!on.-  maximum  .seivice,  industrial 
devt  lopment,  innovation  m  handling,  re- 
search and  development,  and  most  im- 
poitant.  balanced  economic  power 
among  earners  rather  than  monopoly? 
It  IS  preposterous  that  we  are  moving 
ahead  today  without  such  a  policy,  and 
without  any  consideration  of  the  U\\.a\ 
effect  whicli  these  recional  cons(>lida- 
tions  will  have  on  the  country  a.^  a  w.hole 
Further,  by  going  ahead  on  a  piec-'meal 
ba.  :.s  b<'fore  any  such  policy  is  deter- 
mined, we  may  completely  frustrate  any 
benefi'.i  that  such  a  p<^)licy  or  program 
could  afford,  because  it  may  well  lx>come 
loo  late  to  go  back  ami  rearransje  tlie 
pieces  without  serious  economic  and 
financial  effects. 

Of  particular  imrortance  is  the  effect 
which  these  rail  nier^iers  will  have  on  our 
rontiiiui'd  stream th  and  abihty  to  arm 
and  defend  our,-><.'hes  in  the  e\  ent  we  aie 
once  a.;ain  biought  into  a  shooting  war. 
Nearly  all  of  the  merger  applications 
talk  al>out  the  millions  of  dollais  which 
can  U'  .saved  by  ripping  up  Hacks,  aixjl- 
ishmg  terminals,  cutting  down  on  equip- 
ment, eliminating  .schedui<'s  and  trrmi- 
natini^  th^  '-mplovment  of  many  'hou- 
.sando  of  woikers  who.se  entire  lives  hipI 
expeiience  have  centered  aiuiuid  Hie 
railroad  Certainly  before  these  merger 
approvals  no  ahead,  we  should  d»teiminc 
whether  this  propo.sed  shrinking  of  our 
vital  rail  transportation  system  may  not 
put  us  in  a  fxjsture  of  weakne.ss.  if.  ;,-. 
and  when  an  emei  gency  arises. 

It  is  mv  understandui-;  that  the  Com- 
m;s.sion  has  assured  the  Conj'iess  that 
althou'ih  It  intends  to  conduct  thr  in- 
dividual, piece  by  piece,  hearinas  on 
the^p  merver  applications,  it  will  hold  off 
any  d'Tision.s  until  the  ''nd  ol  this  year. 
Such  ii  mm  ate:  ;u:n  is  by  no  means  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  this  pioblf'm  es- 
pecially w  hen  nothing  is  bi-iiig  done  effec- 


tively to  bring  about  a  national  trans- 
portation merger  policy.  The  New  York 
Central  and  Department  of  Justice  spe- 
cifically  requested    the    CommLssion    to 

make  a  general  investigation  leading  to 
the  development  of  basic  standards  and 
directions  for  rail  mergers,  but  the  Com- 
mission flatly  rejected  their  requests. 
There  has  been  .some  consideration  of 
this  problem  by  certain  congressional 
committees  but  as  yet  no  oflBclal  policy 
recommendations  appear  to  have  been 
made  The  time  Is  Indeed  late  for  pro- 
crastination, we  must  move  ahead 
piomptly. 

.Accordingly.  I  most  stroncly  urge  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi.ssion 
defter  decisKui  on  all  major  rail  mergers 
mdefini'elv  until  a  national  merger 
policy  and  program  ^^ith  proper  safr- 
:  uaids  can  be  developed  and  put  into 
effect  by  the  Commi.ssion,  if  necessary, 
with  the  help  of  Compress 

I  further  su'gest  that  the  Prt'sulei.t 
e  .tablish  a  special  Commi.s.sion  composed 
of  rei)resentatives  from  Industrj* — that 
IS,  man.i'-iemeiit  and  labor— the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  public,  to  begin  without 
delay  a  thorough  study  of  this  problem, 
and  to  make  recommendations  both  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi.ssion 
and  to  Conpres.s  in  connection  with  the 
develojnnent  of  this  national  transporta- 
tiun  mer -er  policy. 

In  particular,  I  su^iust  that  tlic  IX- 
paitment  of  Justice  be  represented  on 
the  Pit -..dents  Commi-ssion  to  in.'-^urp 
that  the  antitrust  and  anticompetitn  • 
aspects  of  this  problem  be  fully  pre- 
.-<  i;tf  ci  .And  I  also  sungrst  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  l>e  represented  to 
make  certain  that  any  policy  ri-com- 
mendations  are  consistent  with  a  slroiu; 
military  defen.se  program. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  state 
Mr  President,  that  I  see  in  this  railroad 
picture  a  trend  which  I  have  observed 
m  a  number  of  other  large  Industries  in 
this  country — a  trend  toward  eliminat- 
ing competition  and  countervailing 
IX)W' T,  .so  that  one.  or  a  few,  companies 
can  control  the  market  and  dictate  the 
terms  without  fear  of  opposition  I  see 
In  these  railroad  mergers  just  another 
facet  in  the  overall  growth  of  financial 
and  eccdiomic  concentration  of  power  m 
the  hands  of  a  few.  I  am  iiid  ed  afraid 
of  tins  kind  of  growth,  a.s  it  affects  ntir 
ba  .e  p;  mciples  of  freedom 

IvXHIB'.T     I 

US!    SfN^ri 

CoMMITTri      ON-    THE    Jri)ir!\RY 

SVBCnMMirm    ON    .^NTtTWt  SI 

AND     MoNOrol  Y 

NvrcmhiT    10,    19^1. 
H"ii    I.rr  I.orMNr.m. 

Ai^i'tant  Attorryry  OrnrrrJ.  Antttru-t  /'i- 
rUum.  Ijep'i- fif'tt  nr  Jif<tirr  Wa  't;'.'(7- 
tnrt.  DC 

DrAR  Jtdck  loiviNi.nt  I  want  you  to 
k!.ow  that  I  nm  rtrrplv  r'-'urrnird  over  the 
recent  nnnounrpments  In  the  {irrss  that  the 
Niitlo!.!.  two  liinre.st  tr.inspori.it  ion  rom- 
punlet.  the  Peuncvlvunla  Hiirl  the  Npw  York 
I'entral,  have  ak;rfe<l  tci  Berk  approval  of  ft 
iiierner  of   ihelr  .--y.stciiia  us  btx>u   as  pos.slblr 

I'hls  proposed  nurtjer  r.i!i>es  6i'ri(.Hi8  fiut-s- 
tlons  not  only  with  re!<p»Tt  to  the  elimlnn- 
tlon  of  ••abet.nUliil  rail  competition  In  th'' 
he;ivleil  inclu.'trliil  area  of  the  countrv 
b.ut  ol»o  wltli  resi)pct  to  the  future  pattern 
of  merL'»T«  In  thf  rHilr«>«d  Industry,  and  In 
the  Hirline   and    trucking   Industrie*  tu   well 
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m  particular  a  merger  of  thla  magnitude 
puts  into  sharp  perspective  the  compelling 
need  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commia- 
^U)n  to  come  up  with  a  general  merger  plan, 
rather  than  to  consider  each  merger  nppU- 
I'ation  separately  .tf  It  has  done  In  the  past. 
C'Ttalnly  any  rictcrminntlnn  of  the  pending 
merger  applications  of  the  Chesaposike  & 
Ohio,  and  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and 
even  that  of  the  Atlantic  Cimst  Line,  would 
Ijjive  to  take  into  nccovnU  the  total  effect 
which  this  ^l.int  new  mrrgcr  will  have  on 
r  Ul  roinpetiMnn  e.i«t  if  the  Ml.s.slssljipl  River. 
Perhnps  there  Ucf.  brhlnd  this  extraordinary 
mcr[;er  propo.-jal  a  drslre  to  press  the  Com- 
nils.<.lon  Into  an  nver.iU  merger  study.  The 
New  York  Central  petitioned  for  such  a 
Ptudy  2  years  ago  and  Its  rcqviePt  was  turned 
down  by  the  C  imrn'.s.'^lon. 

Wh.atevor  the  Ir.trraion.s  of  the  nianagc- 
nient.s  of  the  Penn.sylvanla  and  New  York 
Central,  this  propo.sal  has  ppotUghted  w)me 
basic  l.ssae.'s  which  should  be  of  real  concern 
to  those  of  us  who  are  dedicated  to  pre- 
serving busliie.s.'  freedom  and  the  boueftts  of 
competition 

In  the  first  place,  'he  merger  would  create 
siib.'it :i!it ial  flM.njcial  8l7e  aiid  ptjwer  with 
coml)lned  asset*  of  t5  7  billion  and  operating 
jevenue.*  til  over  $1  6  billion  The  new  com- 
pany would  be  almost  twice  the  size  of  the 
CheMipeake  &  Oh;-  tlic  B.ilf.ninre  <*>:  Ohio, 
and  tlie  No:  f o:k  fi  Western  combined  Tliere 
is  every  llkelihrxxl  that  the  mercer.  If  ap- 
proved, would  force  a  con-.blnatlon  of  all 
remalnini;  ea.stem  railroads  Into  a  second 
.'V.steni  but  one  w  aideis  whe'her  this  system 
would  be  large  enouth  U)  contain  the  power 
■'.    the   Pi'i.!;sy;  .■..1,1.1-Central   combine. 

Second.  I  am  Informed  that  tlie  merger 
may  concentrate  manafjement  control  In  the 
hands  of  certain  la:'  c  firand  il  groups  which 
have  ma;MEU;2  Interests  in  a  number  of 
l.irv^e  shipp'^rs  in  the  etistern  region,  and 
which  als4j  control  or  InUuence  the  opera- 
tions (;f  ctMuiii  railroads  In  oiher  parts  of 
the  country  .M  the  very  Ica.-t,  mider  this 
s'.'uatlni-;  a  competing  shipper  l.s  in  a  poten- 
tially unrrrmpetltlve  position  vla-a-vls  the 
sliljijier  which  Is  «  part  of  tlie  financial  com- 
plex behind  the  merged  railroad  Interlock- 
ing direct^iraies  presently  exist  l>etween  each 
(it  the  mt-r^iin^  r<im;)anu's  and  shippers,  or 
bank.s  which  control  or  li.'lueuce  the  opera- 
tions of  .shippers  Tl;ero  ii^  no  rea.son  to  be- 
lieve that  such  interlock.s  will  not  continue. 
N'»r  is  there  any  rea.oon  to  be!le\e  that  the 
iiew  con;pany  will  not  favor  those  other  rail- 
roads which  arc  affiliated  tlirough  these 
tinanclul  Interlocks  to  tlie  detriment  of  com- 
pel.nt;  roads.  C)I  p.irticulrir  concern  will  be 
the  •Mih.iuced  pi  sition  of  tlic  Norfolk  &  Wcil- 
ern.  W.ib.ish.  and  I.chlgh  Valley,  which  are 
controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  and  other  roads  In  which  the 
Alleghany  C  >rp   has  siibetantlal  Interest*. 

Third  despite  the  arguments  made  by  the 
railroads  Uiat  mer  er?:  are  essential  to  In- 
crea.se  c.irnmKs.  improye  efficiency,  eliminate 
wast'eful  dui'llcutlon  and  .ittract  new  capital, 
bhuuld  r.ot  the  shippers  be  pri.itect-ed  with 
competitive  routing  between  major  jKilnts 
across  the  country''  Is  not  this  as  funda- 
mental a  part  of  the  juibllc  Interest  as  any 
of  these  other  factors?  Yet  a  combiiiatlon 
of  PeimsyUanla  and  the  New  York  Central 
Is  a  ginnt  step  toward  regional  monopoly  and 
the  •Umlnation  of  viUil  competition  between 
major  polnt.s  where  traffic  is  sufficient  to  sup- 
port stirh  competition  This  leads  to  the 
suggestion  that  perhaps  three  transconti- 
nental systems  (by  end-to-end  mergers) 
wnviirt  he  va.«-tly  more  effective  In  protecting 
Cfimpetition  and  sit  the  same  tinie  enhancing 
the  fin,i;irial  condition  of  the  railroads.  At 
the  \cry  base  of  such  a  plan,  should  there 
not  Iv  the  arm's-length  separation  between 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  Central,  and 
:he  Baltimore  ^  Ohio  In  the  East.  Jtist  as 
there  sliould  be  the  separation  between  the 
Soutliern  Pacific,  the  tJanta  Pt    .o.d  tla   Un- 
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Ion  Pacific  In  the  Wert?  Hovever.  under  the 
present  merger  pattern,  exemplified  by  this 
Pennsylvania-New  York  Central  proposal,  the 
trend  Is  to  regional  combines  resulting  In 
only  one.  or  at  the  moet  two,  carrier  choicet 
between  major  points. 

Fourth,  the  development  of  a  regional 
power  such  as  the  Pennsylvania-New  York 
Central  will  give  it  substantial  leverage 
through  Its  Increased  traffic  In  dealing  with 
other  railroads  at  interchange  points.  Where 
lormerly  these  interchange  roads  com^peted 
lor  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central  traf- 
fic, they  would,  under  the  merger,  be  prac- 
tically at  the  mercy  of  the  giant  combine 
for  their  appropriate  share.  This  might  be 
Birong  inducement  for  competing  companies 
at  Interchange  points  to  merge  in  order  to 
get  out  from  urider  the  leverage. 

1  know  that  the  Department  oi  Juiiice 
has  Intervened  in  a  number  of  these  railroad 
merger  proceedings,  and  that  it  has  recently 
opposed  the  Atlantic  Coast  Llne-.'ieabo..rd 
merger  application  before  the  Conmiission 
It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  Dcpar,- 
ment,  and  more  specifically  the  Arititriisr 
Di-.lFion.  Is  analyzing  each  of  these  mereei  s 
and  will  point  out  to  the  Commis.sion  wheie 
their  anticompetitive  effects  are  not  coni- 
mensurate    with    the   public    interest. 

The  reufcon  for  this  letter,  however,  is  to 
liidiciie  my  deep  concern  over  a  new  ph.^se 
In  the  merger  de\elopment — -.he  super- 
merger  directed  toward  regional  monopoly, 
which  m:iy  have  a  serious  and  rapid  snow- 
ballinc  effect  throughout  the  country,  and 
force  the  Commission  Into  a  general  Investi- 
gation. It  Is  because  of  this  that  I  urge  you 
to  m.ike  a  prompt  and  thorovigh  Investiga- 
tion ol  the  anticomf>etltive  and  monopolistic 
effects  of  tills  proposed  Pennsylvania-New 
York  Central  merger,  not  limited  to  Its  effects 
on  rail  competition,  but  covering  those  ef- 
fects on  nonrall  competition  through  Its 
Interlocking  financial  overlay  and  ownership. 
Such  an  Investigation  might  well  Indicate 
the  desir.ibility  of  Intervention  by  the  De- 
partment in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission prt>ceeding  In  opposition  to  the 
merger. 

1  have  directed  the  subcommittee  staff  to 
m.ike  a  continuing  study  of  developments  In 
this  merger  trend,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
keep  us  apprised  of  the  Division's  actions  in 
this  case  w  hlch  is  of  stich  vast  importance  to 
ant  iTiist . 

.'sincerely, 

KUTE^    KEfAfVEJl. 

Chairrr.u': 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  KefattverI  has  in  effect  expressed 
disapproval  of  the  proposed  merger  of 
the  Nation's  two  largest  railroads — the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central. 
Those  two  railroads  carry  more  passen- 
gers than  any  other  two  railroads  in  the 
United  States,  but  they  are  losing  money 
every  month  on  their  passenger  Business. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  largest  single 
item  of  revenue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  was  received  from  the  trans- 
portation of  coal.  At  the  present  time 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  carries  only 
one-third  the  amount  of  coal  it  did  20 
years  ago.  The  same  problem  exists  in 
respect  to  the  loss  of  passengers  in  the 
case  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad. 

IMPROrr.R    FINANCING    OF   THE    ICEW     YORK,    NKW 

HAVEN  ii  hahtfohd  railroad  by  the  icc 

Mr.  President,  the  Jomt  Committee  on 
Defense  Production,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  had  the  responsibility  of  in- 
quiring into  a  loan  guarantee  request 
made  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 


Hartford  Railroad  on  Jiuie  5,  1961,  under 
authority  of  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
This  railroad  had  previously  obtained 
loan  guarantees  in  the  amoimt  of  $23,- 
159.400  under  the  authority  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  Prom  the  studies 
conducted  by  the  staff  of  our  Joint  Com- 
mittee after  the  filing  of  the  DPA  loan 
application,  it  appeared  that  the  effort 
to  switch  from  the  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority of  one  act  to  that  of  another 
was  due  to  the  restrictive  provision  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  which  pro- 
vides that  no  puarantee  shall  be  made — 

(4  I  unless  the  Commission  finds  that  tl-.e 
irosppctive  earning  power  of  the  applicant 
carrier,  together  with  the  character  and 
value  of  the  security  pledged,  if  any,  furnish 
reasonable  jissurance  of  the  applicaut'ij 
ability  t.j  repay  the  loan  within  the  time 
lixeU  therefor  and  reasonable  protection  to 
t;.o  U;r:ted  Stales. 

It  wa.s  understood  at  that  time  that  a 
request  for  additional  guaranteed  funds 
for  the  New  Haven  by  President  George 
Alpert  from  ICC  was  being  denied. 

Although  the  amount  of  $16  million 
had  been  guaranteed  under  the  DPA 
authority  in  connection  with  rebuilding 
the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  following  the  flood  in  1955, 
there  was  clearly  no  authority  to  guar- 
antee a  loan  under  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  for  operating  this  railroad.  As 
chairman.  I  so  advised  the  SecretaiT  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization — 
now  OEP— in  a  letter  dated  June  22.  1961 
On  July  6.  1961,  the  White  House  made 
public  a  letter  of  the  same  date  from 
the  Director  of  OCDM  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tieasui-y  stating  that  he  was  un- 
able to  certify  the  loan  as  essential  under 
the  terms  of  the  statute. 

During  the  course  of  these  studies  con- 
siderable information  has  come  to  my 
attention  with  regard  to  the  irregular 
manner  in  which  the  guaranteed  loan 
program  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  being  administered.  The 
improper  administration  of  this  program 
is  due  to  the  failtire  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  recogniae  and 
carry  out  the  law  as  it  is  written.  This 
Commission  has  a  responsibility  not  only 
to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad,  but  also  to  the  taxpayers, 
to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  remainder 
of  the  transportation  industry.  Tlie 
testimony  in  March  of  1961  was  to  the 
effect  that  this  one  railroad  had  received 
23  percent  of  all  of  the  funds  expended 
from  the  $500  million  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority which  was  set  up  for  the  entire 
railroad  industry. 

As  of  the  end  of  1961,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  had  guaranteed 
loans  to  this  railroad  in  the  amount  of 
$35,659,400  and  had  announced  its  in- 
tention to  guarantee  an  additional  loan 
of  $7,500,000  in  April  1962.  The  bill  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  July  11.  1961,  under  the  back-door 
financing  plan  on  the  1955-56  loans 
amounted  to  $11,797,198.  This  means 
that  when  the  ICC  has  carried  out  its 
amiounced  intention,  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  will  have  obtained  a  total  of 
$54,956,598  in  Government  guarant*^ 
funds  while  the  total  repayments  on  ICC 
loans  amount  to  only  $868,960. 
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This  railroad  is  now  in  receivership, 
has  not  operated  at  a  profit  since  1956, 
and  it.s  deficits  have  increased  subsun- 
lially  each  year  since  1956  Even 
thout;h  this  railroad  has  lost  more  than 
$50  million  since  it  has  made  an  annual 
piuflt,  the  Interstate  Comm'ref  Com- 
mission was  wiUin!^  to  act  favo;  ablv  'ipon 
a  $7  5  million  loan  guarantee  as  hile  as 
Dfcember  8.  1961.  Yft.  this  Commis- 
sion was  required  to  make  a  finciiiu; 
under  the  law  that  tht'if  was  reasonable 
as.surance  that  this  railnnid  would  repay 
the  loan 

They  are  proposui';  to  make  more 
loans  today,  when  the  Commi.->.>ion  knows 
that  the  railroad  has  no  pi  »'.sent  prospect 
of  bein:^  able  to  repay  them  Wt-  have 
the  problem  of  keeping  afloat  a  railroad 
which  carries  a  ereat  many  commuters 
betwffn  Boston  and  New  York,  and  we 
have  the  problem,  already  mentioned,  of 
the  merger  of  the  New  York  Cfntial 
Railroad  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
which  IS  primarily  a  pa.s-sen-er  problem 
The  f\ndin'-,'  in  this  instance  of  a 
•reasonable  assurance  of  repayment '  of 
the  loan  is  inconsistent  with  the  C'om- 
missions  press  release  of  Au'ni-t  20  1961. 
askint;  for  direct  Fednal  Liaiit.s  of 
$7  300.000  for  the  New  Haven  Kailioad, 
and  statins  in  the  press  release: 

It  Is  hUhly  improbable  tliat  the  New 
Haven  can  ennerge  Irwni  reorganlz-almn  and 
continue  to  render  essential  transportation 
services  in  the  absence  cf  direct  Federal 
grants 

It  IS  equally  inconsistent  u;th  the 
subsidy  pro:;ram  ad\ocated  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Comm;s.-,ion.  m  its  an- 
nual report  released  last  week 

The  follo\un«  facts  uere  available  to 
the  Commi>s;on  when  it  made  the  find- 
ing on  December  8.  1961,  that  theie  wa.s 
a  reasonable  expectation  that  this  bank- 
rupt railroad  would  repay  the  loi  i'  The 
ICC  knew  that  the  trustees  had  not  ^een 
successful  in  arresting  the  out-of-pc  i  et 
losses,  that  there  was  an  estimated 
deficit  of  $21  8  million  for  1961.  that  the 
earnii'.'^s  estimates  were  increasingly 
pessimistic,  that  the  railroad  had  lont; 
suffered  from  the  deferred  maintenance 
policy  and  mismanai-ement  of  former 
presidents.  Patrick  J  McCi:nnis  and 
Geor;^e  Alpert.  that  the  forceast  for  1962 
was  for  a  deficit  of  $20  6  million,  and 
that  the  tru.stees  were  talkmc  '.n  term*^ 
of  ^avinL,'  a  mere  $750  000  per  ytar 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICKR  Mr  Tu- 
MADGt  ;n  the  chair  ■  Tb.e  time  (jf  the 
Senator  has  expired 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mi  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.-eiit  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  _'  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OPMCFR  W.'.h- 
out  ob;ection,  it  is  .so  o.d-i-'d 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Mr  President,  m 
the  CoNORES.siON.AL  Reioru.  volume  107, 
part  16  paL'P  21022.  I  made  a  .statement 
to  the  Senate  renardmu  a  iet|W(>t  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  CommissMii  lor  a 
supplemer.tal  appropriation  of  $14  7  mil- 
lion to  cover  defaulted  loans  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  L  Haitford  Railroad 
I  stated  at  that  time  that  I  was  as- 
tounded that  any  Gover:iment  ai'ency 
would  guarantee  the  repavment  of  $14  7 
million  in  loans  as  the  ICC  had  done 
under   tlie   then   existing   circumstances 


coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  railroad 
still  owed  the  Government  most  of  the 
$16  milhon  in  loans  ^'uaranteed  under 
tlie  Defense  Production  Act 

On  pat;e  230  of  the  hearint,'s  on   this 
ilrm   before    the    Subcommittee   on   !>•- 
tioiencies.    House    Appiopr.adons    Com- 
mitt<»e.  on  August  14,  I961.it  wasbrouv^ht 
out,  as  I  had  previously  stated,  that  the 
president    of    this    railroad,   George    Al- 
pert, was  a  m-mber  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors  when    Patrick   J     McGmnis   was 
liafTlckinK    in    the    company    stock    and 
evidently  knew  about  these  details,  that 
prior    to    becoming    president   he   was    a 
Boston     lawyer     without     pre\ious     ex- 
perience   in    operating    a    railroad,    and 
that  he  secured  a  contract  from  the  di- 
rectors to  pay   him   a  total   of   $600  000 
m    salary    and    retirement    benefits    for 
services  for  a  period  of  only  5  years     In 
addition,  my  staff  has  obtained  fi^;ures 
that   re\eal   that   during    the    time   that 
Geork'e    Alpert    has    been    president    of 
this  railroad,  the  law   firm   of  Alpert  L 
Alpert   received   at   least    $387  017,    that 
an  associate  law  firm  received  $182,363. 
and    that    his   son.    William    Alpert,    re- 
ceived at  least  $47,192  from  l't.)7  to  1959 
in  le«al  fees      It  is  understood  tliat  Wil- 
liam Alpert  is  continuinv;  to  receive  fees 
from    this   railroad       Tln'    state    of    the 
records     of     the     Int.  rstale     Commerce 
Commission  is  sui  h    that  complete  fig- 
ures to  date  are  not  available 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate,  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1961,  on  the  $14  7  milhon 
Item.  Commis.sioner  Tu«i;le  acknowl- 
ed-;'tl  on  pa.  e  514  that  the  House  Ap- 
propiiatioiis  Committee  had  cautioned 
the  ICC  to  be  more  careful  in  makmy 
loans  in  the  future  The  actions  by  the 
ICC  to  date  indicate  that  the  warning's 
of  the  Congress  on  the  improper  admin- 
istration of  the  loan  program  have  berii 
ignored 

In  Kuaranteemg  the  most  recent  loan 
for  $7  5  million  in  December  1961  the 
ICC  was  willing  to  lend  funds  uiidei  the 
pretense  of  buying  additional  lime  to  de- 
termine from  surveys  whether  tins  rail- 
road can  be  restored  to  a  piofitable  basis 
That  question  the  ICC  had  already 
answered  when  it  concluded  m  tlie  same 
report  that  the  earning  power  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
could  not  be  considered  encouraL-ine 
These  continued  statements  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  revardin;.' 
the  future  earniiiu  power  of  this  bank- 
rupt railroad  ai"  veiv  similar  t.)  the 
earlier  statements  of  Patiick  J  McGm- 
nis and  George  Alpert  The  railroad  of- 
ficials and  the  ICC  either  knew  or  should 
have  known  long  m:o  that  these  loans 
would  never  be  repaid  Their  actions 
h.a'.e  constituted  nothing  less  than  a  de- 
tei  mmation  to  transform  a  loan  program 
into  a  subsidy  prot-iam  contrary  to  anv 
provision  of  law. 

The  Congress  has  not  authorized  di- 
rect Federal  grants  for  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  as  requested  by  the  ICX7.  and 
th.e  ICC  should  administer  the  guaran- 
teed loan  program  m  accordance  with 
the  laiv-'uage  contained  m  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  rather  than  in  accordance 
with  their  own  personal  desires.  In  my 
statement  of  September  23.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 


mittee had  emphasized  that  funds  ad- 
vanced under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  are  loans  and  not  subsidies    saying 

ri.t"  I.  nmuiiee  hjis  not  m.tdf  a  tiu.il 
re.  (,!iinifK(lati(in  en  the  budKft  r. •((■;.-  t  t.ir 
$14  700uOO  tu  hnnnr  guaramee.s  en  lu.ins 
ni.ide  by  certain  banks  to  the  N«'w  Ynrk  Nrw 
H.i\en  At  Hartf'rd  Hallrtwd  These  loans  arc 
now  in  deJaiilt  and  the  committee  reall/.es 
ihut  the  «l»-bt  will  have  to  be  r)aid  The  l.iw 
aUlh.iri/«-s  •ioO  million  back-door  sp«iiding 
for  l<'.»n  pii.tr.mtees  to  ral.road.s  (..r  ec^uip- 
nu'iit  and  uupro\enient8  nie  niciiib^-rs  of 
tlie  Interstate  fommcrce  C"<imniisi;.)n  v-ho 
presented  the  c.use  to  the  coniinittee  were 
of  the  opinion  the  loans  when  made  were 
goxl.  but  the  committee  la  of  the  opinion 
11  IS  highly  doubtful  friim  the  facts  avail.ibic 
or  pre.seiiled  t.)  the  ICC  if  ti>e  loans  were 
consistent  with  K'HxI  buhine^s  judgment 
'Hu-.se  were  repayable  husliies-s  lo.o.-  and  not 
subsidies  The  committee  failure  to  mukc 
recommendation  to  the  House  that  the  loftns 
be  repaid  at  this  time  is  to  point  up  to  the 
ICC  the  need  of  ttivini?  more  consideration  to 
these  baik-doiT  .spending  loai;s_  iii  the  fu- 
ture 

When  the  ICC  loan  prf)giam  w.is  first 
consideu-d  in  1958.  it  was  stated  m  Sen- 
ate Report  No  1647,  dated  June  3,  1958 
that — 

me  subcommittee  In  c!eKlrlou«  of  prevent- 
ing bankruptcy  for  thi«e  railninds  that  wre 
in  a  prec.irious  financial  con<lit;<'n  but  at 
the  same  time  di>e!»  ni/l  con'eniplatr  thai 
thi.<i   should    coiisMtute   a   givcaw.iv    proj;rani 

In  the  haaimgs  before  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee on  March  1.  1961.  a  letter  dated  Jan- 
uary 24.  1961.  was  inserted  into  the 
lecoid  by  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  Chairman  Hutchin.son  of  the  ICC 
had  w  iiiten  to  the  six  States  conc<  i  iied 
with  the  continued  operation  of  the  New 
Ha.  rii  In  this  letter  the  Chaiiinan  of 
ICC  ijointed  out  that  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  had  received  23  percent  of  all 
guaranteed  loans  and  that  this  amounted 
to  $18  159  400  m  compari.son  with  $79  J 
million  111  total  guaranteed  loans  He 
stated  further  that  the  loan  guarantees 
m  CXtober  and  December  19t]0  were 
based  in  consuh-rable  part  ui)on  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  New  Haven  would  re- 
ceive substantial  financial  aid  at  the 
State  and  k>cal  levels  early  in  1961  He 
continued  by  stating  that  in  the  absence 
of  such  expectation,  the  Commission 
wteiUi  h.ave  been  unable  to  make  the  re- 
quiied  st.itutory  finding  of  reasonable 
a.ssurance  of  the  applicant's  ability  to  re- 
\)A\  the  loan  within  the  time  fixed  Ih'ie- 
foi  and  rea.sunable  protection  to  the 
Cnited  States  Chainnan  Hutchinson 
further  stated  in  his  letter  of  .lanuaiy 
24.  1961 

We  behc,  p  that  we  .should  ad\ise  each 
of  yi:)U  at  this  time  that  unles.s  suih  finan- 
cial ius.sisfance  is  actually  afforded  New  Haven 
promptly,  it  is  difficult  t<j  see  how  we  ci<n 
m.ike  the  required  statutory  finding  for  th* 
^•uaraiitee  of  any  further  loan  to  the  New 
Haven 

It  is  evulrnt  from  this  langua-'e  that 
Chan  man  Hutchinson  knew  on  Januaiy 
24  19'il.  that  the  required  le^al  findiiik: 
roiild  not  be  made  to  justify  further 
loans  to  the  New  Haver.  Railroad,  that 
he  was  speaking  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commi.ssion.  but  that  in  spite  of 
this  clear  understanding  of  the  leual  re- 
quuement.s  the  ICC  was  willinu  to  guar- 
antee  four   loans   after   the  date  of   llii>' 


letter  amounting  to  a  total  of  $17,500,000 
which  they  cither  knew  or  should  have 
known  could  not  be  repaid  from  earn- 
ings Chairman  Hutchinson,  in  writing 
the  letter  of  January  24.  1961,  recoRnized 
that  the  atithority  contained  In  title  V  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  provides  for 
the  lending  of  funds  and  that  It  was 
never  intended  as  a  subsidy  program,  for 
he'stiitod  at  that  time: 

We  arc  sure  yo\i  will  appreciate  the  Con- 
press  has  not  empciwered  us  In  title  V  of  the 
IiitfTstate  Commerce  Art  to  i'>r<  vide  n  recur- 
i-fiit  --uhGUly  to  any  railroad. 

Mr  Hutchinson  emphasized  this  point 
by  stating  that  the  fact  that  the  loan 
i-uarantee  i)rovlsions  had  an  early  ex- 
piration date  was  further  evidence  that 
Congress  did  not  intend  by  this'legisla- 
tlon  to  empower  ICC  "to  subsidize  con- 
tinuously any  railroad.' 

The  closing  paragraph  of  this  letter 
does  not  indicate  there  was  any  lack  of 
understanding  as  to  the  conditions 
uiuii  V  which  loans  were  to  be  made  or 
n.s  to  tlie  responsibility  of  the  States,  for 
Chairman  Hutchinson  concluded  this 
letter  by     latin.; : 

Although  the  New  Haven's  future  Is  not 
the  exclusive  resjxjiiiilbllity  of  the  Sl.ite  and 
local  governments  Involved,  we  must  again 
cmphabl/e  the  necessity  f^T  prumjji  Slate 
;ind  local  assiiitaiice  In  an  adc-quale  amount 
and  point  out  th.tt  we  cannot  reconm.end  or 
.ipprove  any  furUier  assumption  of  Federal 
respoii'lbilny  without  p.'omj)i  and  pohitive 
(i55surance.s  th.it  St.ite  and  local  con-.munl- 
tles  are  ready  and  willing  to  nssume  a  sub- 
Btantlal  part  of  the  burden 

Tl'.e  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
appears  to  hnvo  abandoned  its  effort  to 
place  a  rea.~onable  and  proper  interpre- 
tation upon  tlic  provisions  of  law  cover- 
ing lh(  se  guaranteed  loans  between  Jan- 
uary 24.  19G1.  and  March  1.  1961. 

By  Marcli  of  1961.  Chairman  Hutchin- 
son had  irale  to  say  about  safeguarding 
the  interest  of  the  Government  in  his 
testimony  requesting  an  extension  of  this 
lending  authority.  Instead  of  emphasiz- 
ing that  this  is  not  a  subsidy  program  as 
he  liad  written  m  January,  he  empha- 
sized that  ICC  was  not  required  to  follow 
b-iPikinc  standards  in  making  loans. 
Mr  Hutchinson  had  left  no  doubt  that 
there  must  be  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  loans  will  be  repaid  in  his  January 
lettt  r,  but  by  March  he  was  more  con- 
cernecf  about  eliminatinp  the  necessity 
of  coming  to  the  Congress  for  annual 
appropriations  than  in  a  sound  lending 
policy — another  evidence  of  the  inher- 
ent impropriety  of  backdoor  financing 
of  which  the  vast  sum  of  $28  billion  is 
now  authorized  outside  of  the  budget 
and  beyond  conRressional  control. 

In  connection  with  the  continuation 
of  loan  guarantees  to  the  New  Haven 
following  the  January  letter,  Mr,  Hutch- 
inson was  asked  to  state  the  basis  of  his 
finding  that  the  situation  had  changed. 
C>ne  would  expect  the  head  of  a  commis- 
i^ion  charged  with  lending  $500  million 
to  give  some  Justification  closely  related 
to  the  ability  of  the  borrower  to  repay 
the  loan.  The  answer  was  that  the  prin- 
cipal change  was  in  the  extremely  ad- 
verse weather  conditions  in  the  seaboard 
area  and  a  strike  of  certain  railroad  ma- 
rine workers  in  New  York. 


The  record  indicates  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  deter- 
mined to  ignore  all  banking  precedent 
and  all  safeguards  generally  followed  by 
lendlnir  institutions.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  a  Government  agency  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  lending  and  safe- 
guarding public  funds  would  ignore  all 
practices  and  standards  for  arriving  at 
reasonable  values  and  substitute  therefor 
a  meaningless  book  value  from  the  files 
of  the  NeW'  Haven  Railroad, 

The  placing  of  a  valuation  of  $431.- 
077.981  on  this  bankrupt  railroad  for 
lending  purposes  by  an  agency  charged 
w  ith  the  performance  of  duties  so  closely 
related  to  tlie  public  interest  is  a  shock- 
ing revelation.  F\3r  example,  the  balance 
sheet  of  this  railroad  m  receivership 
sets  forth  a  valuation  of  $156,462,642  for 
ihc  caiJital  stock;  whereas,  the  market 
value  of  the  common  and  preferred  stock 
of  this  railroad  on  the  basis  of  the  clos- 
ing quotations  on  January  10,  1962. 
amounted  to  only  $3,627,750. 

In  its  annual  report,  released  on  Jan- 
uary 10.  1962,  the  ICC  requested,  among: 
other  legislative  changes,  legislation 
which  would  authorize  limited  Federal 
.1' rants  of  direct  aid  to  rail  and  passenger 
service  for  the  purpose  of  preservinn 
adequate  essential  passcn^^er  service. 
Before  that  authority  is  granted  to  the 
ICC  to  administer  a  multimillion  dollar 
program  of  back-door  financing  which 
the  Appropriations  Committees  had 
neither  authorized  nor  could  subse- 
quently review,  it  will  pay  the  Congress 
to  take  another  look  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  ICC  is  subsidizing  the  present 
operations  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
without  the  legal  authority  it  now  re- 
quests the  Congress  to  give  it. 

As  emphasized  by  the  objection  this 
morning  to  the  mercer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  and  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  if  the  New  York  Central 
is  forced  into  bankruptcy — and  that  is 
where  it  is  headed — we  will  have  that 
problem  added  to  the  present  problem  of 
the  New  Haven.  If  Congress  passes  a 
law  to  authorize  a  subsidy  program,  we 
ought  to  know  how  the  ICC  plans  to 
ridminister  it. 


SIX -POINT  DAIRY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years  daii-y  foods  have  proved  a  mainstay 
in  the  diet  of  the  public.  Despite  this. 
how  ever,  an  imbalance  of  production  and 
consumption — with  a  resulting  surplus — 
has  advei-sely  affected  the  dairy  economy. 

In  1961.  the  Nation  produced  about 
125  billion  pounds  of  milk.  Of  this 
amount,  the  output  of  Wisconsin — the 
No.  1  dairying  State — amounted  to  about 
18  billion  pounds. 

For  1962.  the  output  wuU,  according  to 
experts,  climb  still  higher,  from  125  to 
127  billion  pounds.  This  stepped-up  pro- 
duction is  expected  to  result  in  stock- 
piling still  more  surpluses. 

Action  is  needed  now,  not  after  more 
surpluses  are  stacked  in  the  warehouses. 
for  greater  efforts  to  find  outlets  for 
clieese.  milk,  butter  and  other  dairy 
products.  As  long  as  there  are  people. 
especially  children,  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition, milk,  in  my  judgment,  is  not 
surplus. 


Recently,  I  proposed  a  six-point  dairy 
plan  which,  if  adopted,  would  better 
serve  the  American  public;  reduce,  as 
possible,  the  cost  of  the  price  support 
program;  and  brighten  tlie  outlook  for 
the  daii-y  industry — an  important  seg- 
ment of  our  agricultural  and  national 
economy. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  following  items  printed 
in  the  Record: 

First,  The  six-point  dairy  program; 
and 

Second.  A  splendid  editorial  by  the 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  of  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  one  of  our  outstanding  news- 
papers, refiecting  upon  the  merits  of  the 
ideas  presented  in  the  dairy  program, 
particularly  the  need  for  expanding  re- 
search to  find  more  commercial-indus- 
trial uses  for  constituent  parts  of  milk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofd. 
"s  follows: 

S;x-Poi.M  Dairy   Program 

1.  A  new  dairying-governmental  cooperu- 
ti\e  etTort  lo  increase  consumption  levels. 

2.  Cirrymg  forward  and,  as  necessary,  ex- 
7):i:iding,  the  special  school  milk,  school 
lunch,  luod  for  the  needy,  and  similar  do- 
i;.t.sTic  pro(.'T-nms  which  can  serve  as  useful 
Liutlets  for  the  svirplufl  dairy  foods. 

:i.  Circatcr  utilization  of  dairy — as  well  as 
ether  food  surpluses — as  strategic  weapons 
in  cur  foreign  p)olicy.  In  a  hungry  world, 
:ood  Can  be  a  more  efTective  persuader  than 
a  gun. 

4.  txplore  for  new  markets  nbroad  and  at 
home. 

5.  Expand  research  by  the  dairy  industr\- 
itself  t-o  find  new  more  effective  ways  to  step 
up  consumption  and  utUlze  dairy  products. 

6  Enactment  of  the  Wiley  bill,  S.  2414,  to 
es'ablKsh  a  dairy  research  laboratory  ..t 
M. id. son.  Wi.s.  The  purpose  would  be  to 
find  more  commercial-industrial  ways  to 
utilii'e  dairy  products. 


We  Need  To  Sell  More  Milk 

Senntpr  Wn,EY  notes  that  of  the  125  bil- 
lion pounds  of  milk  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1961.  Wisconsin  as  the  No.  1  dairy- 
ing State  produced  about  18  billion  pounds 
He  s:.ys  that  the  1962  output  Is  expected  to 
go  still  higher  from  125  to  127  million 
pounds  nationally.  Since  the  produ'^tion 
and  snle  of  milk  Is  an  Important  concern  of 
all  residents  of  Wisconsin,  the  projected  in- 
crease In  milk  production  Is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  all.  It  la  of  national  concern 
also  because  the  Senator  points  out  the 
higher  production  may  t>e  expected  to  add 
an  additional  $400  million  to  $500  million 
to  the  coFt  of  the  price  support  program. 

Quite  obviously  the  dairymen  cannot  go 
on  forever  piling  up  larger  and  larger  sur- 
pluses of  milk  and  expect  tlie  taxpayers  to 
buy  it  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  milk 
prices.  The  day  will  surely  come  when  t.ix- 
payers  will  balk  at  this  propKJsition  and  for 
that  reason  all  persons  Interested  in  dairying 
are  anxious  to  find  new  markets  for  milk. 

A  six-point  program  has  been  proposed 
by  the  Senator  to  Increase  the  use  of  milk 
and  to  improve  the  distribution  of  milk  to 
those  needing  it  as  a  means  of  keeping  this 
useful  product  out  of  Government  ware- 
houses. 

His  principal  proposal  is  tlie  last  one  whicl. 
calls  for  the  enactment  of  his  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  dairy  research  laboratory  at  Madison 
TTie  purpose  of  the  laboratory  would  be  to 
find  more  commercial -Industrial  ways  to 
utilize  daily  products.  There  are  of  course 
now  many  industrial  and  commercial  uses 
lor  dairy  products  but  it  is  quite  cert.^ln  that 
manv  more  could  be  futuid  if  a  ski'^od  cr.v.ip 
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of  sclentlsta  put  their  mind  to  the  problem. 
Another  proposal  by  the  Senator  is  that  a 
npw  dairying-governmental  coop)erative  ef- 
fort be  made  to  Increase  consumption  levels. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  and  Sena- 
tor Wiley  has  put  It  very  well  in  his  state- 
ment that  'as  long  as  there  are  people — espe- 
ci.illy  children — suffering  from  malnutrition, 
millc,  in  my  Judgment,  is  not  surplus  "  The 
American  Dairy  Association  i  ADA  i  l.s  appar- 
ently In  agreement  with  Senator  \Vn>Y  nn 
the  need  for  increasing  consumpthii  The 
ADA  recdgiuzes  that  limiting  the  d.ii-y  ir.cUi.s- 
trv  s  research  efforts  to  prodnc  ion  is  {■■f- 
mg  mcre.isuig  amoun'.s  of  U.urv  pr'ni'i.-ts 
into  Ciovernment  hands 

.-Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  I.  Krer- 
ni.in  h.Ls  called  upon  the  dairymen  'o  h.i.t 
overpr'iductlon  or  run  .i  ri.^k  of  lo-,ini;  jirict- 
svipports  However,  the  ADA  in  a  rpj^Tt  to 
I'ri  members  mchrates  that  they  pr>-!>r  a(  Mon 
to  Incre.ise  consumption  The  s',i'eniei;t 
says.  "An  obvious  ribstacle  m  'he  p.i'h  of  ,i 
better  future  Is  the  dairv  indus'rvs  he.'^i- 
tance  about  tampering  with  millc  Milk.  ,u> 
it  comes  from  the  cow  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  raw  material  to  be  (.-onM-r-ed  ur.o  t!,f 
most  salable  form 

"If  we  can  Improve  the  ta.ste  and  nutri- 
tional values  of  milk  fur  example,  by  using 
some  ol  our  tremendous  surplus  .  i  n<>iif.it  drv 
milk  to  fortify  flviid  millt  as  we  i.ow  :  •r'i:v 
fluid  skim  milk  and  2  percent  fat  in.:  k  v.f 
rerlamly  would  be  able  to  tell  .i  n.ii  h 
srr'>n^fr  story  to  ovir  consumers  " 

The  farmers  .md  dairymesi  ; n  'he  p,i-.r  h.r. c 
foment  :ur  stringent  rules  ret'ui.i- n.^;  •::»■  -.o'- 
of  milk  It  IS  perh.ips  ur  for"  ■m.i'f  •ii.i" 
they  h.i-.e  msis'ed  upon  n-.e  s'.,ndird  it 
gixKl  n)i:k  being  based  upon  tiie  fat  cou'ent 
This  pr.Ktice  is  gradually  coming  in'o  ques- 
tion because  It  IS  not  a  tr\ie  test  of  the  value 
of  mi;k  M.my  of  the  lionf,!'  soUd.s  m  milk 
are  a-s  important  .us  the  la"  m  tie' t'rniinink; 
tlie  value  of  milk  .\s  a  fiMXl  Ho'Ap'.er.  tesUs 
and  the  price  .ir"  b.useti  ip'  !.  •.':»•  :.it  content 
and  because  this  is  so  there  li  a  continual 
emphasis  on  the  amount  of  fat  contained  in 
m.:k  and  milk  priKiuo'.s 

In  'his  dav  and  a«e  wlifn  .i  irreat  many 
potenti.il  milk  customers  are  seriously  con- 
cerned with  die'ary  problems,  this  constant 
advertising  of  the  amount  of  b'ltterfat  In 
milk  or  cream  may  lose  custi>mers  rather 
th.m  en'.ice  them 

Obvio'Lsiy  the  .\D.\  sui<»;e^' :■ 'U  that  efforts 
to  improve  ttie  pala'.ibi;. '  y  and  nutritional 
values  of  nnlk  by  adthng  mere  nonfat  milk 
Solids  is  a  wise  '.ne  I'he  f.irnu-rs  and  d.ii.'-y- 
men  who  have  m  the  p.tst  fought  so  liard 
to  maintain  the  picture  of  milk  as  it  comes 
from  the  cf)w  a.s  one  of  ruiture's  most  near- 
ly perfect  foods  may  have  to  change  their 
attitude  and  permit  it  'o  be  improved  as  :t 
surely  can  be  The  d.urymen  wo\i;d  t>e  well 
aflvi.sed  to  follow  the  advice  of  'he  ADA  ,ind 
direct  'heir  in'fit's'  aw.iy  fr  ni  the  single 
r;»'Ul  .f  p.'oducm^'  in  >rf  and  n:  r>-  milk  to  the 
neltl  :"  nr.pr.-.mg  their  pr^xitict  from  the 
vle-Aij    .;.-   .  :   "ne  cons\imer 


FOCUS  ON  FORKION  TR.ADE 

Ml-  JAVIT.S  Mr  PrrMcirnt  a>  \v.''  :ii 
Cunuic.s.s  begin  tlie  difTicuU  aiul  u:^''iit 
ta.--k  of  buildmu'  .sound  trade  Icmi-hitior. 
wt"  air  aware  that  our  dfbat<'  in  Contire^.s 
l.s  part  of  a  debate  ^oiriK'  on  ail  over  the 
United  States. 

The  quality  of  our  le'.'islative  product 
\v:!l  ultimately  be  decided  by  the  qualitv 
and  outcome  of  th.at  debate  What  we 
produce  in  the  way  of  plans  and  pro- 
uram.s  can  be  little  better  than  th.e  pio- 
gram.s  the  people  of  the  country  aie 
ready  to  .support. 


That  is  why  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  handbook  which 
has  just  come  to  my  attention.  It  is  in- 
cluded in  the  current  issue  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association's  information  bulletin. 
Intercom.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  citi- 
zens and  civic  or«anization.s  meet  thtur 
responsibilities  for  buildiim  an  informed 
public  opinion  on  this  crucial  is.-^ue 

'Iliis  is.sue  of  Inierconi  is  valuable  m 
tiAo  ways  Fir.st,  it  gives  a  summaiy 
view  of  hov.  American  oruani/ation.s — 
trade,  labor  and  civic  iroup-s — are  or- 
i^anizitii,'  to  take  their  part  m  the  for- 
mulation of  a  truly  national  trade  policy 

Secondly  it  provides  an  efTective  stim- 
ulant for  citizens'  !.■  roups  who  have  not 
vet  wiven  tlii.s  is.sue  then  afteiitKUi  and 
who  do  not  know  wheie  to  be'  in  to  tmd 
ouf    about    th.e  problems  ituolved 

.Any  man  or  woman  who  i>  plannin  ■  a 
c'.ub  proitram  for  thus  year  whethe;-  m 
a  church  'roup  a  chamber  of  commerce 
a  P'\ .\  a  laboi  union  or  a  !  lani'e  can 
tmd  in  Intercom  an  infoin;''d  and  ob- 
jective guidance  rf.rou.h.  'h.e  v.i^i  mass 
of  material  recent  iy  pub!:-!'.e(!  hv  (lov- 
erruneiu  international  educ.i!  loi.a!  and 
oth.er  vnluntii!  y  agencies  op.  r\  r  :  \  a-  pe<-t 
of  th.e  'Aorld  trade  pioblem. 

Many  Members  of  the  C'ongre.ss  should 
.i!so  find  it  a  u-efui  drwc*^  for  lielping 
con-titutents  to  educate  ti-.em>e;ves 
about  th.e  ir.anv  a.-pects  we  are  oh!;-  -d 
to  co;:.!(!e:  .11  dovlopm;;  the  ptuiilm^; 
l>'t::->lat  ;on 

I  believe  tint  most  of  us  at^rce  with 
the  Intercom  ipprai-^al  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  trade  issue  when  it  says: 

A  trade  policy  must  be  beaten  out  between 
now  and  the  end  of  June  1962.  and  its  quality 
may  well  determine  whether  the  Khrushchev 
boast  that  he  will  "bury  us"  looks  to  the 
seventies  like  dire  pr<ipheoy  or  comic  arro- 
gance. 

This  same  article  also  states: 

Only  the  alert  activity  of  the  full  range 
of  voluntary  organizations  can  express  all  the 
urgent  interests  of  all  Americans:  Their  in- 
terest as  earners  and  as  consumers,  as  well  an 
their  overriding  Interests  In  the  Nation's 
continuing  ecii.'ni.r  power  to  meet  all  chal- 
lenges. The  de  :-..'-■  which  must  be  made 
in  the  next  6  n.    ■  ;  .tsent  a  special  chal- 

lenge to  American  voluntary  organizations 
and  civic  groups  all  over  the  United  States. 
For  in  this  debate,  the  articulate  public 
opinion  they  mobilize  or  fail  to  mobilize  can 
s  >•■  decisive. 

I     beheVe     Ili'ilCom   -■     flide     tO     .SOUrCCS 

of  inform. I'loi;  on  th.e  trade  debate  can 
make  a  valu.ible  coi.ti  I'oui  lon  to  an  in- 
formed and  articulate  public  opinion 
duiin;^  our  deliberations  ui  Llie  ne.xl  6 
months. 

Mr  Presidenv  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent to  insert  m  tlie  Record  the  mtro- 
ductoiv  article  of  tin.-  i.v^ue  of  Intel  com, 
publi.^hed  by  the  ForeuMi  Policy  .As.so«ua- 
l ion-World  .•MTaii--  Ceiite;  :i4-)  l-a^t  4tjth 
Street    Now   York    N  Y 

There   belli'-;    ::o    obieeiiop, 


f  1 


W.i-    o;  r!,  ;.  tl 

a-    follows: 


'o    be    \.\ 


d    .11 


■   a; ticle 

liiA  OF'D. 


Focus  ON  Tkade 
The  United  States  now  faces  a  crossn^ads 
:n   the  history  of  the  free  and  open  socifv 
A  trade  policy  must  be  beaten  out  betw»>.  n 


now  and  the  end  of  June  1962,  and  it*  qual- 
ity may  well  determine  whether  the  Kliru- 
shchev  boast  that  he  will  bury  us  looks  to 
the    sevet'.'les    like    dire    prophecy    or    tomlc 

arr'  'it'.tm-e 

\   m.l  Nt  Y   or  TKAOL  DITBATE 

I'hi-,  1.  not  a  matter  <jf  choice  It  is  ,»  f.ict. 
(iK  '.4'«d  by  e\enl«  T  •  present  Reiipr oeal 
Tr.ule  ^greeme^.t*  Act  lapses  on  lluit  U.iie 
Mfan'Ahi;e  th»-  world  In  which  we  are  trad- 
i:  c  li.is  h.,..me  radically  different  from  the 
W..IU1  .11  ^hiih  that  legislation  was  eu.icled 
.o.d  niovcnu'iius  .ire  already  under  way  whKb 
\>,;:i  :.  .lU  to  even  more  radical  changeb  m 
;..!•  1  .if  lire  of  the  ntivrket.s  we  fier\e  or  st-ck 
.i.'.d  .:.  "f-.e  rtinipetUU'n  we  face  bi  t  h  :■  r  ni.u- 
k-',-,    .,i\a    .'■upplie.s. 

F.i.  .Kk,'  '  hangfs  m  its  market  rli.ir.K't's  m 
I'.s  .  1  .injjf!  i!  loll,  changes  m  it.s  souri-fs  i^l 
.Mipp.>  any  sound  enterprise,  public  or  pn- 
\.i'e.  niu.sl  neccs-..irily  ret-on.sider  it.s  poi;,  l♦•^. 
It*  products.  It.s  tinancing  it.s  wh.  :<■  w.>y  of 
dolnc    business 

1  'H:   Ii     ol'INION    DH    IS1\K 

The  decisions  wlilch  must  be  n..>ilr  in  'r.c 
next  MX  monti'.s  present  a  s|>rii.ii  (  ti..:  :<  n^-c 
to  American  \oiiintary  organi/.i' '.on-  and 
civic  groups  .ill  over  the  United  St.itcs  For 
m  this  deh.i'e  rhe  .irticul.ile  pub!.''  opinion 
they  mobll:/*'  or  !.ul  to  moblli/''  i.ui  be  de- 
cl.sive 

Only  tlie  .ilt-rt  activity  o!  tlic  lu.l  r.o.ue  of 
voluntary  <'rK.'.ini/atU'ns  can  expr^■s^  .ill  the 
urgent  Interests  of  all  Amerlc.m  Mnir  in- 
terests as  e.irners  iind  as  coiisuin.i-r-  as  wril 
aa  their  overriding  Intere'-ts  in  rhe  Nation's 
continuing  economic  power  to  nuc  .til  chal- 
lenges 

WH^T   fRr    M  TFRNATIVfS 

It  Is  the   ]<ib  of   these   volunt.irv 
tlons-     ii-Tt>ini;    with    one    ano'hcr 
agreeing',    ir;    (■■ -operatii 'ii    or    in     (• 
keep  the  d'  ii.L'.-  on   the  ground 
na'lvrF    wi'ti  vki-litul  thliiking  i 

V\  (■  .i.-e  uoi  [i,r  instance,  a.sked  lo  . 
(.)!  du.appro\e  <■(  the  t'oninion  M.irKit 
new  lnde[)endence  of  m.my  coinn;  il; 
ducing  count.'-;''s,  of  the  C'onunui.; 
nomic  offensup  with  it.s  trmp'u.i.' 
and  vast  inarkft.s  Tliese  are  lai's  u!...  ti  \i  e 
must   decidi'    how    to    deal    with 

We  are  not  .isked  whether  t!'.'-  \\'r'.i\' 
technological  -kill  should  contin  ir  !■  d-  .cl- 
op at  acceler.i' iiig  sfx^ds,  or  wi.t'hcr  \A.f 
.should  have  I.uinched  into  !l:e  'a  ild  our 
revolutionary  doctrine  that  all  men  in.iv  liope 
for  a    life   of   decent   htiman   dutr.i". 

We  are  .iskcd  to  dpcidp  b'^w  w  c  will  nm 
our  affairs  to  m.iint.iin  our  lii^'h  le.idcr^hu) 
ul  the  fi>rcfs  o!  iicedoin  In  a  wor;(i  which  is 
rapidly  lean.ini:  ihe  lessons  we  ourscUe'.  h.i\e 
taught.  In  Willi  h  even  the  Oimmini'-Us  u-»' 
our  present  si  milard  of  luing  to  dchnc  ihr.r 
highest   hope.-    It    the   futuic 

VNeM»Ni    INO  N  AIION  M.   PI  Kl  o^t  "5 

The  deb.i'c  is  not  between  the  si.i'us  quo 
and  I'hange  m  "lade  p.itt^'ins  It  i.  .i  drli.ite 
about  what  chan^^es  we  must  m.ikc  '•  -cr.  e 
our  unchanging  natioiial  purpo^»-s 

It  Is  not  a  debate  between  free  tr.uli  .o  d 
protection  1 -Ml  It  is  a  debate  about  wti.it 
kind  and  dfcfc  of  prot/'<'ilon  can  be  most 
helpful  to  .,!!(■.  'ed  areas  and  liidu.-tri<'s,  with 
least  d..m.ik:t'  'o  the  larger  world  in'eic.st  •  f 
these  a;  1.1   .ill  (  ther   Amfrican  groups 

It  IS  11'. t  .1  (Ifb.ite  between  free  enterprise 
and  C'.overi.n.' nt  Intervention  It  is  a  deb.i'e 
•  K:nd  of  leiri'lal  lon .  what  kind  if 
.lUThority  Is  needed  to  keep  'he 
f  tr.ide  open,  and  tr)  allevl.ite  the 
chinglng  trade  patterns  \>.!i(!f 
il.i-v   .ir»    most    acutely   jxunful 

A  Si. unci  tr-ide  policy  must  bal.uice  .i  whole 
series  of  regional  and  special  Intere.-^ts  ak;ainst 
the  lonf-terni  Interest  of  all  of  these  cri  ups 
and  o!  the  country  as  a  whole. 
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A  sound  and  constructive  trade  policy  must 
also  take  account  of  the  organic  ties  which 
bind  our  own  security  and  prosperity  to  those 
o.'  our  allies.  It  must  support  and  enhance. 
and  certainly  not  counteract,  national  se- 
curity programs  designed  to  strengthen 
our  alliances  by  helping  our  allies  to 
strengthen  themselves. 

It  must  express  and  Justify  our  national 
faith  in  our  free  enterprise  system  and  In 
the  constantly  renewed  productivity  of  fair 
and  open  competition. 

TE.ST     FO«     DEMOCRATIC     PROCESS 

Don. lid  K  David,  former  dean  of  the 
H.uwird  .School  of  Business,  in  a  letter  to  the 
.\inerican  businessman  said,  "the  most  Im- 
portant struggle  In  the  world  today  is  the 
competition  between  systems  of  declslon- 
Ui.iklng  " 

The  trade  issue  poses  a  crucial  test  for  the 
democratic  process  of  decisionmaking. 

The  urgent  need  for  trade  policies  to  meet 
new  trading  conditions,  touching  as  it  does 
on  the  mcxst  sensitive  nerves  and  affecting 
•he    most    \ltal   energies    of   our   society   and 


coming  at  a  time  of  general  international 
crisis,  win  be  a  severe  test  of  our  whole 
democratic  machinery.  How  It  works  in  this 
coming  encounter  will  be  a  measure  of  Its 
capacity  to  survive  in  a  world  of  violent  and 
accelerating  technological  and  8cx;lal  change. 

The  press  and  airwaves  will  be  flooded 
with  arguments  and  with  statistics  to  sup- 
port all  of  them. 

The  Congress  has  already  before  it  a  whole 
series  of  specially  commissioned  studies  and 
has  begun  a  long  series  of  public  hearings. 

This  Focus  describes  the  publications  and 
attitudes  of  many  voluntary  organizations 
now  tooled  up  to  take  their  part  In  this  vital 
disctission.  Some  are  actively  engaged  In 
support  of  administration  proposals,  some  In 
opposition,  some  promotliig  various  modifica- 
tions and  alterations  and  some  seeking,  as  we 
do.  only  to  assure  a  sound  and  thorough  de- 
bate. 

In  tlie  battle  for  the  attention,  under- 
standing, and  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  voluntary  organizations — those 
which  plead  for  particular  {XJlicles  and  those 
which  do  not  take  any  positions — have  a 
crucial  job  to  do 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OP  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  summary  of 
monthly  personnel  reports  on  civilian 
employment  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Grovernment  issued  during 
the  recess  of  the  Congress.  These  re- 
ports were  concerned  with  employment 
and  payrolls  during  the  period  July  to 
November  1961,  inclusive. 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
several  years'  standing,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  summary,  together 
with  a  statement  by  me,  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow" 
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1  No-remher  flpnre  Iwlud.s  132  setitn.-n  nn  the  rolls  of  the  \f  arlllm*  Administration 

and  their  |i*y  ,      ^    ,      ,  .,       .        t,        ■  • 

'  I'ursimiit  to  Reorsranlzation  I'lan  No.  7  of  IW'.l.  llie  Federal  Maritime  Bo-iT'l  In 
the  .M.iruiiiie  Adiiuiiislration.  De;urtnient  of  Commerce,  was  alioUshed  and  iu 
duties  and  functions  were  transferred  to  a  new  inlepen'l'iit  aeency.  tlie  Fed«'ral 
Maritime  Commiwlon  create<l  tlierel'y.  TIr-  transfer  was  .ilective  Aug  12,  1W51, 
and  involve*!  i(»7  einplii>-e<-.s. 

»  EiTortive  Nov  4,  IWI.  piirsfmnt  to  Executive  Oner  in<i73  dated  No*.  3,  1961. 
»n'l  Hulilie  Uiw  *7H*5,  the  Apen<  y  !»r  Intern  itUmal  IWelopinent  was  create*!  and 
assumeil  itie  lunctioii.-i  and  duties  of  the  Inleni  illonal  Coo|>er»lion  .Vdininistration 
and  the  I»evelopmenf  Loin  K'l-  "     '    '■■'he'l  thep'l.y 

«  N"ovetiil.er  figure  IneliiiU'S  1 1  -  pyees  of  the  Ag*«ey  f<»r  International  I>evel- 

opment  and  th»-tr  pay.    This  N  r  AID  figure  Inrlu-les  3,4.fc!  einployei'S  paid 

from  foreign  nirreiicies  deposited  by  iurelgn  governments  in  u  tru.<t  fund  for  tliis 
I>ur|>*>se. 


'July  figure  InclU'les  14,'«4'.7  empl<(ye<>s  of  the  IiilernHtlnniil  C(K»|H'ration  A'lniiiils- 
tratlon  and  llieir  pay.  Tlus  July  IC.K  figure  un-lu<lis  i.'-'^'  emiilcyifs  puld  from 
foreign  currencies  dei>o.»lled  hy  foreign  govern  men  l.*  i-i    1  '■  :  ■  'un'l  for  tlii'-  piirix'S.- 

•  .NovemNr  tluure  ini  ludes  417  employee*  o;  tlie  I',  m-t  <  .rps  lui  comp'wed  with 
312  In  July  and  their  pay.  ,  ,    , 

'  Pur'suant  to  Eiecutlve  Or.Wr  UiuW.  dated  July  .1  .  i  •  •  '   •itiployees  of  tin 

ntl'irt^  III  Civil  and  IWeivte  .MohllliHtlun  and  tlietr  'Iiihk  m  ;  'mi'tlons  were  trans- 
ferred t"  the  Ollice  of  llie  8e«re»i«-y  «rf  IK-feiise  elTwtiv.    An.     i    1  "l 

•  I'ui.llc  Law  h7-M\,  ap|>rov<<ul  S4'pt.  22.  llHil,  <-luiiu'i.i  i...  r,  i;ne  of  the  "Olllii- 
of  Civil  an'l  DefenJie  MohllifutJou"  to  "Ollioe  of  Eiimi,.  1.    •   I     >i.iiing." 

•  Agency  alM>li.Hhed. 

'•  New  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Public  l.aw  >>7  2W7. 
0  NovemU-r  fluure  llKlude^  i.llx  eniployi-ex  o(  tlw  oiliw  of  Civil  Deft-nse. 
n  Exclu.sive  of  (HT^iontiel  aii'l   pny  of  th»-  (.  ciitral   Intellij,M'iicc  ,\gency   nii'l  lite 
National  Security  Agency. 


Federal  paxound  inaiile  the  I'uitcl  Stairs  (mployed  lij  the  cxccuthe  ayrncics  during;  Xurembrr  U>'  J .  n',  I 

July  li^l 


fill  jxinson 


with 


Department  or  agency 

MoT^in- 

July 

In- 

ber 

rr«Me 

Kiemtive  di'piiftment.i   fexwpt   Department 

Ol  Defen.se): 

.■\"riculture               .   .   .................... 

B.\17^ 
2S.  171 

Itrj.  735 

;«i,ni' 

Comni'Tei-  '  '      .. 

Health,  Education,  aud  Welfar* 

72,  2in 

71. 3W 

•  860 

Ii.terior ." ...... 

5<03t 

'.»».  rnr. 

Justice 

3<t,W..i 

M,2tr 

I.iib<ir 

7,  M3 

7,  .540 

103 

Post  ome«- 

.'A5,  fAi 

.Wft,  7(» 

State  '•»• 

10,  (lfi5 

10,  (kV. 

2^ 

Trea.xury 

7»,  91  fi 

81,176 

>"xeciiilve  oniee  ol  the  Preskknt. 

White  Iloujw  Otilir 

419 

AM 

43 

4U 

473 

il 

1 

Bureau  ol  the  Budget 

Council  ol  Eeonoiiiic  Advt,s«TS      .. 

73 

71 
44 

2 
51 

.\ati'>ii.»!  Seeiinty  Count  il        

De- 

Department or  agency 

,..■;■      1 

In- 

De- 

crease 

N  r 

crca.H' 

cnas<< 

Kiecutlve  Off  CO  -» .v..  t.,^i.'e"'    Continued 

National  \                                    e  Coimcll.. 

ir, 

1 

12 

9,557 

om,e  0.  V^      .       ,   :             -:  •• 

52,'. 

l.s.l- 

i,3i.4 

1,»45 

IndejSMident  agencies; 

A'lvi.sory    Commi.«lon    on    Intmpovem- 

4,e»w 

iiieiiial  Relatione 

x\ 

1. 

20 

5H1 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

1^ 

il 

i 

Atiinitc  Energy  Comml.sslon 

f>.  :m 

f..    U 

Iflo 

l.OM 

Boiir  1  of  <lovemorso:the  Federal  Reaerve 

Sv>tein 

fitW 

(.12 

:t 

1,260 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

77." 

4 

Civil  .S4TVlre  Comml.'sslon 

7  .S4.- 

3.  Tv: 

f* 

Civil  War  Cmfennial  Commission 

6 

7 

i 

20 

8 

M 

6 

77 

152 

ac5 

(     iiiiiibiion  on  Cixil  UlgtiUs .... .. 

21 

1 '■  \    Inpnient  I,'>aii  Fund  ' .. 

152 

« 

Kxi...rt-lni|K.it  Bai.W  ol  W  .shmgt'in 

'jIu. 

4 

See  footnoti'ti  at  end  of  tMble. 
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Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  November  1961,  and  comparison  vith 

July  2 ^^i— Continued 


IVpaitii.i  lit  or  agency 


Novem- 
ber 


liuleiiciideiit  sgeiic  Us     (imiiiiueii 

r.itni  Cr> 'iit  Adih.i.i.siMti'.i.   __  

Krdcral  .\  \  l:il  i.'li  .■\l<'Iir\        

Kidiial   C'-il    M'.ni    Sjf.'u    Hoaid   ..f   He- 
view.  .  .        .      .        .      .    .  

Fi''lei.il  ( 'oiiii-iiiiiiiMtKiiis  ( 'oninii.s.si"ii . .  . 

fe'li  I  I    I  I'  l"i^  I   IliMii  ..ii'iCor  p(M  :it  Kill  -  - 

Fe.l.  r  .,   II   '.rr    I-. ill   H,,',k   11..,;. I    .    

Federal  .\1  .:.' :hi'-  ( 'uinn  issioii  V     _    _    _.. 

Federal  .M' ';'..ilii.n  .'iiiil  (  oiicili.ilum  .-sc-i  v 
111  ' 

l-i'l'il    I'i'VV.I     'nl'inis-oll 

le.li  Tal  'I  :.>■:•■  ("' ill.  Ill  is-- 1' .11      

I  i-n  .til  <   lain.s  SellleinenI  Ciiiiiiiiissinn.. 

I  I.  1  •  :  1 1  A'  ct.iiiilinir  '  ill.o-  . .  -  - 

<iel..  I.ii  .S-l\hi<  .\illIinM>l  l:il  mn. .. .. 

(i<i\ .  1 1  iij'i:!   rrintiii;:  (  MVii-(  . .. 

I  li'ii-mi:  .iii'i  ll.)ii.i'  Klii'iiii-'-    V^-'iiry 

Iiiili.iii  ('liiini.s  ('uiiiiiiiv^;oii 

Iiili  t>.|,i;'    ('(.iiiiiircf   ( '(pMiii  ;~siiiii         

J.ilii'  -   M  I'l.-nii  M,  n  '.F;,ii  ( ■.i':.i:;isKi.,n.  _ . 
\:ii;.iii.il   \.  I'll  iii;i(--  all'!  '-j'-e-i-  A.lminis- 

li  iii.'ii  

N  .1  '.n.il  (    ii  il-ii  I  loiiMiii:   \ijl  liiirity. 

\  iliciial  ('ipil..l  rismnip,^'  ( 'i(riiiiiis.siiin. . 
Sal  I'Ciul  (  ■  i|  Hal  'riaii--|r"i )..!  ion    \^;i  lit  y. . 

\,i:.n!i  il  t ;  .11.  I  y  (if  .\rt  

.Nation,,!  I..1N.1   Kelai|"!i~   Mo:,r.| 

.Natl. . mil  M<'!iit:oii  Hoard 

.Sjitionai  ^.  1'  I  o'  I-  ourid  ilioii 

(iiiI'liKir     l;.  ii.  .ii.on     K.--OU1'-'-     K.  X 1' " 

<  'lltllllHsslOIl     

I'aiiaiiia  Canal.,... 

Pn-.-hlelifs  CoiiiIDltleeon  Kr|Ual  Empioy- 

iiieiit  ()pi><.riiiir,t\  

Railroad  lit  iireiii.-ni   Koi'.l 

Kcnegoliutioii  Board 


-39 

42,  ;fjo 


1.  /7:-i 
1 , 1  :<N 

i.S4 


July 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


Iieparlmenl  or  aeency 


90S 
97fi 

5« 

4,747 

30.712 

6.887 
1I.!«0S 
20   ' 
■J,  3'J7  i 
1 

Is  Ms  ' 

l-'l 

.'■1. 

u'. 

:ui 

1 ,  7'ft 
l.'st  i 


I 


42,  2t» 


1.  LVJ 
l.Ail 
1,  M.". 


:t.'.T 
mil 


4, 

3(1. 


'it  it) 

7.'i<l 


47 
157 

30 
2.133 


li,4r,i 
17 

.',  4<J1 
1 

is,  of. 
lIMi 

,M 

:*!. 
:ij: 

1.  Hlh 

i.v; 

7li. 

r>A  I 
167 

34 

2.270 


)M 


72 
3 

;i47 
137 
447 

:t 


Is 


27 

n: 


17 

120 


1« 
19 


8 
10 


146 

11 


Ili'lept  ii'l'  III    i|.'i  nt  ies  -  Ct.)Ji!inue(l 

St,   l,awrfiiii   Seaway  l>evelopiiieul  Cor- 
poration..  - 

Securilie«  and  Kxchango  Commission 

Selective  Service  System 

Mi::ill  Husini'ss  .\  Ini in i--' ration 

.■siinthsoniaii  lii^i.iir.ioii _. 

Sl)ldl'-rs'  Ilollir  

-'iii'ti    ("iirolma.    tieort'ia,    .\laliania,   ami 

I  loiKia  V.'atei  Study  Coniiiii.'vsidn   .. 

,-ui  \.i-ive  .\ftivilies  Control  Ho.iitl    

Till ,''  <  'oiumi.ssion    

Tax  I 'oil  It  of  the  T'nited  Sl.ites 

Teiii  o-.^.,.  \' alley  Autliorit\  _ 

Tex.is  U  , iter  Study  CoiiiiniN--ion. . 

C.S.     Arms    ("(jiilml    liiul     Disarinain  nt 

Agency  '- .     .  . 

'■  '^    IiiforniHi loll   \i'e!i(\ 

\  '  '1  I  .ii>'    \'lni,iii-!  nit  loll 

'It.tal.  '  \i  lll'iill;:    1  )ep.!l  llliilll  o,'  I  >i  f,Ii.~e 
.\et   lie  iiiitsf,  ixiiu.lini;    1 )(  pill  I  liu  lit   uf 

I  "  f.n--.    ..    -.    

Depart  i:..  n!  of  1  lefen.st.': 

Otiif.-  of  the  .■^'■(■nlaiy  ol  I>i-reiis<'  "  " 

1  )epirt.-.'  Ill  of  th''  .\"llli\ 

1  iei.-,r)i-:.iif  of  the  \  ivv    

I  II  li.iiliiii  lit  of  the  Air  lorr-c 


Novem- 
ber 


Hd 

) .  1  .^H 
fi,  fitw 
2,  K19 

1 . 1  ir. 
1,031 

r.r. 

2(i 

267 

]4<i 

!  K  753 

33 


July 


I'W. 

1,  W7 
K  441  1 

2.  f.:<'  ' 
1.P4  ' 
1.0,^1  j. 

i 

2'i  '  - 

27s  ' 

147  ! 

1  7.  I'M  I 

47  - 


In- 
crease 


])e- 

crea.s(,' 


4 

228 
110 


40 

2,  976  I         2,  '^72 
1  7.5,  !»sn        1 74,  7S2 


1.317,  LV    1,332,744 


''  ol  :1.   I  loiiailinnit  of  Offense   

S'l  iiorri.^e,  1>(  partiiieril  (.f  I  )efi-iis<- 

ii!v:i'!  total,  intlu'iing  I 'vpa' tim  nt  of 
II'  '1  lis.' ...    .    

Nil  iii'troase,  int  hiding;  1  >ep;irtiiieiit  of 
I  I.  l.-iiM. .  . .        ..    ... 


3,  1  .".3 

;«!.  210 

277.  025 


1.9H> 
341,. ^.(4 
324.  471 
270,  ;*« 


1 ,  0.-4 

•■      4« 
104 

1 .  24,K 

,'.,  •,»<'s-i 
1.'. 

1  .    1  f s'l 

4.  h44 

.■'.  731; 

722 


IS 
2U 


11 
14 


21.. -ly 


h.^1 


I 


y:."..  :>*',  \    944, 2y>j  I  12, 4t;; 


12,407 


2,  273.  924  '-2.  277,  043      1 «  4.30  !     21 ,  549 


■A,  1 1  ■, 


'  November  ngiii.  ui'  iii'i-^  l.-i.'  -.ani.  n  on  i  p,  rop-  of  i  In    M  aritilin    .\' !  lion  i^Ii.il  ion 

>  Pursii.int  to  Hfotir-iiu/ I'a  1,  I  .n  No  r  o(  p,«,l,  the  1  ■ 'leiMl  .M.iiiliiii-  Hoar-!  iii 
the  .Maritime  .^'^IIliIlt-tratl■in.  I  i.  pa: 'tio  ft  of  ( 'oitimk  ice.  was  ul.o'.i^l'  .j  ami  ii^ 
duties  iiii'l  fiinctiois  wire  tr  iii^f' i  i.d  to  .(  n.w  iiidi  [Mii'l'-iit  at'einN  .  tin-  hi-!  rJ 
Maritime  Coiiiiiii^Mon  I  T'  t  I  :',.'.!>  1  fr  Itiii-fei  v  a-  etli-etiM  .\iii;  12,  H^.l, 
and  Involve.!  Iii7  .  •    p'   \ . .  ^ 

'  KfTe<-live  .Nov  t  P"  1  pi:i  ii  iil  !o  Pvoi  iiI:m  i  nl,  r  lo'C:*  d  iti  d  Nov  :t.  p*'! ,  ;>ivi 
Pulille  I.aw  «I7-I'.'.=.  Ill  \^-.m\  r  ■:  In  :.  •  ii -.i  ;oi  ,1  I  ).  \ .  It  pim  nt  v,  ,i-  i  :■■  ii.d  aiai  n-- 
sume.|  the  f  tine  t  ion-  iind  dutie.s  o!  the  Int.  n.itio',.!  ( '.nip.  :  'lion  .^'lin.ni^ir  .t  ion  and 
the  Di  velopment  I.Oali  Kuril  alii'lisli-'i  r  . '■  I  \ 

♦  .NovemlKT  liinirc  meluilcj  2.2s7  1  n  p'o\ .  ,  .  .  '  ila  \ .'  la  \  i.  i  In :.  ■;  ,i  lonil  I>i- 
velopment. 


'  July  I'l-uu-  ii.tliid.'s  J,jij4  einiaovi ,  -    ,f  the  Iiitemalionul  Coop,  ;.it  ii,;,    V-iin.i.i- 
Ilal.oll. 

'  .Nr-veinl  er  riC'iIi  :i!(  a'.l'li  -  Nsn  i  iiip'ox  .-c  s  of  tlie  I'eaCC  C.ip^  ,,-  i.  .nip,,'.']  \t  :i!l 
.■■<<i2  in  .luly 

"  1  iir.-uaiit  to  K\i-iiii;.i  (trii.r  liiiJ'J.  d;.ti.i  July  2ri,  iy<d,  1,P"  .  iiipioy...  ^  of  the 
OlPee  of  ('i\  ;1  and  Defiiise  .Moi'iii/a:ii  ii  aii'i  their  liuties  and  (ihk  iion-  w  r.-  Ir  ,U5- 
li  rn  <1  t'-  tl'e  OIlici  of  the  Secret. ii\  oi  l.>t'li'nse  (•lTe<dive  \ue.  1.  P.i'l 

'  I'lltiji  I.aw  s7.2'.»',  approvtd  Mjil  22.  l(«d,  cllan^:e<.i  the  nam.  oi  tin  "(Mli'i  of 
Civil 'iiid  Defcn.sf- Moliili7ation"  to  "HOii '  of  P'nieri.'eiicy  I'l  nininc 

■  .Ni  w  ;a.a  ncy,  created  pursuant  to  I'lil.iit  I.;. v.  s?  2".(7. 
.N.  \  I  II  i"  r  li^iiiri-  III'  iii'ic-  1 .1 !"-  1'  !i,p!o\  I ,  -  fil  tlo  (dht  o  of  Ci\  o  I  'r'ensr. 


TxKii    111       /■ 


'/'    If, I     I    •  .'l-'l  Slut'-   i>iiji'ii',id  ////  thr  fXiiit'C  aijiniif>  ihi'imj   \.i'fii,htr  ]!>^'<1, 

July  'v.  161 


Olid 


' jjii ii'soh    u  ith 


Depai  '11 .  lit 


Exeoiilive  dep  .rtmeiit^  >  vn  pt  1  >e|i'irtiiieiit 
of  IVfeli.**'! 

.\i.'rlciiltiiri' 

Coiniiieiii  .  

Ile.ilth.  tdUL  ilioii.  ai.d  Welfare 

Interior | 

JiL'ticc 4 

I,it«)r i 

Post  Offk* ] . 

State  1  »>« ,; 

Tpasury 

lii'iciH'nilent  acenclf-- 

.\inerieaii  Hat  tn   Momiiiient  -  ("oiniiiiv-iiui 

.Moniic  Kiier.>  (  .nini-MoM    

('nil  .Vero-.  ii.l:-,'-  Po.ird      

Civil  ><'r\i'i'  ( 'oi:.i!.i,-io'i. 

Fe.li'i  o    \mi"oii    \i.-em-y  . 

I'edi  I  ii  (  onim'ililf.atiiuis  ( 'oni  in  lesion  .. .. 

l-iilei,d  l>,(.o~ii   lii.^iiraiici    I   '.ri 'OI  .ition  .    . 

Kon  l^'ii  ("1  mil  ■  --<'1 1,1  nil  lit  Coininisviuii... 

Ileliei  il  A(  foiii  I  iiiL'  ')I!io'  

<  ieii-  ■  I    --.  .  ,  I'T.  ,\.ii!  Hi^li  1 1  inn 

Ilou^iia'   iii'l  ll'iiiie  Km, 111(1    \t'ency    

.NittloiLd  .\i  I'll,  mill  s  aii.l  .-p,ife  Adiiilli- 
islralioii 

N' iiional  1    ■'•..!   Kelatiops  itn  ir-l 

Niiiional  ."-'I.  i.cs    Koiin.l  itl  m  

Panama  C, in  il  ...        


Nov. '111- 
l<cr 


14 


.0.■<>^ 
til  2 

.'i<l7 
,M2 

;<;« 

,  ;iHK 

,  IK« 

,'.S2 

404 

32 
I 

'.t,''(i  ! 

3  I 


r><i 

I 

i()i 

12 

31 

10 

2»W 


J'llv 


1,032 
III  12 
41.1 
.V13 

;«o 
y«> 

1.374 

29, 074 
.'■.70 

43.-1 

32 


10 

2H 

7 

14,  19S 


In-  De- 

cn  list'      crease 


9(rfi 

2  I 

2  '. 

2  I 


I 


r. 
Ill 
4:< 

y 


14 

11  ^ 
0 


1  L 
10  i- 


3 
71 


I?i 


31 


l)ri>artni''nl  oi  apeiicy 


Indeiteii.ie'it  ii^encies  -Continued 

.■-■t'lective  Servitt;  System 

Small  Hu>:iiies,s  ,-\dniinistratioii.... . 

Sniitd.soniaii  Institution 

Teiiiiesx-i'  V'.dliy  .\iithoriiy . .    

I'S.    Anns    Cuntrul    and    Dis  iiiirimeiit 

.\i'elU  y  ' - -- 

I'S    lnft)rTiiation  .\<:eiicy 

\'eteraiis'  .\dtiiinistratitin 

Viicm  IshiiLls  Corporation -   

'IViiai,  eiclu'liiic  I  >epartineiit  of  Uifinsi' 

Net   inerea.se,  i  .xtlii'liiip   D.i>;irtiiii  r.t   oi 

l>efi  ll.si' .    .    . 

Department  of  D.feiise 

(.itlici   of  the  Se(Tetar\  (if  1 'ef' n.^'     

Dt'Iiartnieiit  of  the  .-^rniy      

Dt  Iiartineiil  o^  tli.    Navy 

Dep.ii  inn  lit  ol  lii.'  An  Korce 


-Novem- 
ber 


1.'.7 
3« 
10 

6 


S,054 

1 ,  040 

tk-i2 


t'wi,  173 


July 


In- 
crease 


!,S7 
3,1 


8.  (I3.i 

l,o41 

031 

,'.9,  .'>77 


De- 
crease 


1  : 


19 
21 


'  KtTi'ti  ■.'  N'  \  1.  pK'P  inusiiint  to  Kxeeiitive  Or.ler  10<I73  dated  Nov,  3,  l>.«"d.  and 
I'uhlic  l,i«  s7  pr,  |i|,.  A^.iicy  (or  International  Develojimen'  was  ereateii  and 
ii.ssuiiie.i  he  iiiiiiioii.s  and  iluiies  of  the  Internalional  Coo|>eration  Atitnmistration 
and  tlie  1  i.  \.  ,opiu.  iii    U.an   Kiiiel  alHiU.shed  thereby. 

'  \o\eiiiU-r  lipuri  includes  12,^■^^  eniployt.<'S  of  the  .\geiicy  for  International  Do- 
velopiiieiit.  Thi';  NoveiiiN'r  AI1>  hcure  inclinlcs  3,432  ein|iloyees  pai.l  from  foreign 
ciirreiifii  -  .|eis.-.!le'l  ly  foreien  gov  ernment.s  in  a  trust  fund  iiyr  this  purpose. 


'lota'.,  I)i  paitiiii  nt  of  1  )efens.      ... 
\i  i    increase,    1  IrJKll  llllelll    O!    I'll. 


.^s 

^d. 

tvM 

23, 

434 

■2^, 

39s 

UCl. 

.a71 

44  ' 

49,  3.S,''  i 

22.9.;''  I 

20,  .M'.t  ' 

9h.  S.S4 


Oram!  total,  includiiii.'  Dcpanni.iit 
I). fin.se 

Net  increase.  iiiciutliiiL'  Department 
Defen.si' 


lisl,  744 


of 


l.=.h,  71.1 


14  .. 

2,  2V*i  L. 

4'.<h  1.. 

l.»79  .. 

4,KH7   '.. 
4.1^7 


.0.3*. 
4,f»s.i 


'  July  fietire  inclifies  I2,t/'i3  employees  of  the  International  Cooiieratlon  Administra- 
tion. This  July  IC.\  figure  includes  3,,V«l  employees  paid  from  foreign  currencies 
de|K)sited  hy  foreign  governments  in  a  trust  fund  for  thus  purpose. 

«  .N'ovemlier  flL'un'  includes  37  employees  of  tlie  Peace  Corps  .as  c-onipared  with  10  in 
July 

-  .New  apeiicy,  cre.ited  pur'UiUit  to  I'liMic  Law  87-297. 
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TvBi.K  W— Industrial  emploj^e?  of  the  Ff/.-'a/  (.'(•"■rnrr'^nt  inx-./^  and  o'Uj<tde  ihf  l' nU.d  .-^ialci  e>-iplnyed  fcy  the  exfcuti've  agtn< 

.\ovemfier  I'jtil    and  comparnton  u;ilh  J  ■'''_,   I'JSI 


i' irhl 


l)c[>urtnipnt  or  nfenry 


No 
ber 


Kxectitive  (Ifprtrtnifnls 
of  iMNnsc 

Aenniltun- 

('"tnrn>Tcv 


•\n(.;    iHpartiueut 


1- 


IV  <{  I  t'S-.'^ 

li'(»  ll'lit.r  iK'Tl'Mt-S; 

.\ti)iiiic  Kurmy  C'ommiSoton . 

Ko<!(Tal  AvLition  AkT'-ricy 

(Ipnoml  Scrvli-ps  Ailniinu-itration 

( loviTnmcnf  l'r:ntin,;  ii:!j(v. 

NitlonU  A^T'■n.vuli'o  ,iii  1  .-^pac*  Admln- 

l?tn\tinii.         .   .  .     - 

1'  If!  irni  ' '  ir'.:il 

t^r       liA'tDfe     ijeiiway     Dev«?lopin«>t 

<  '"rv'T  ilion 

Triinfs.sfe  \.ilU-y  Aalliorlty 

\  irgln  Island  t'orixipition 

Total.  PTiiii'llne  IVpftrtnif»nt  of  Oefrnse 

Net  incrfi»st\  excluJiun  Department  of 

l)cfrns»' 


3,  M4 
».  IW! 

8,1211 

34rt 

&,21tf 

243 

I,rt24 
6, »: 

ID,  680 
7,381 

12« 

15,  Hfi*» 

M2 


Jaly 

In- 

crease 

4,t)lH 

>, 

5,  713 

S.  7W» 

1,«7 

347 

8.201) 

19 

2«^ 

l,K•i^ 

87 

1.471 

ISO 

6,7»i 

1»7 

IH,  0.V 

575 

7.36J 

lU 

127 

14.  7W 

1,110 

n3l 

21 

D<«- 
cr«uae 


,^ 


7fi,322 


73,214 


S.431 


l>«Ii*f'i:  •nt  or  aftncj 


17'. 
121 


1 
25 


323 


s,im 


D«'porf  mo.nt  of  I>«'frn;ir: 

lVf|«rtrtn«'iit  ofth^  Army: 

Iiuille  ihr  lnlt4<l  t^lutfS 

tliltsl'lr  the  I'liilril  .^lules 

Iviwwttiiviit  of  ih«'  \iivy: 

Insi«l»"  tlif  rmtiHl  f<tfilr« 

uutAlili'  ilK*  I'niU-'l  Stilt** 

l>«>|>iirtnuiil  of  Ihr  Air  Ki»cf: 

Insiilr  ilif  i:iiii*«l  siat(»  

(>ul>i'li-  till'  I  liltcil  ^lutos.^ ... 

Toi.'»l.  IVpartnir'nt  of  Difiii'^' 

Nft  lniri»ar,  Drpartiuent  of  i>rluui«' 

(>ran<i  total,  tncluillng  rH>|>Artm«at 

of  l><f<-n»r... 

Net  linT><».<ir,  tnclutllnc  l>r|Nirtn>^nt 

of   1  !•  (•  ll'W 


.  Dvnm- 


July 


[i;,<«/     'Ml 


4.  iw 


•4 


In- 


lTia,so 


■JK>\,  41(1         'JIO. 
4.'.  7 


IJO,  .V,!.'i 


u'».  3f» 


137 
I. 


44; 


41.'i 


4  .'.' 
01 

1>' 

074 



21 

4Vi.  i:u 


,776  I 
f..7M 


5W  M'     in  -jrt- 


M\ 


t  c^i^iprt  to  rovisioii.  '  KcviMil  on  t>u.-<ii  of  luter  tnturmailoo. 

1  ^nl  K  \  l-',,r.,.!„  „  ih,,,u,ls  working  umhr  VS.  agencirn  oversea.'',  exrludrd  from  t>Mi  ■<  I  Uirou'jh  IV  d/  this  ••/>./•/,  'W  ./>«■  ttmicts  in- 
prorid'd  '•  /  rntitnict'inl  agreement  betu^en  the  I'nitrd  Stiitf.t  nndfortii/n  gotrrtniiint.",  nr  bfcnuMt  itf  tlu  nature  «.'  l^>>ir  1/-/.  or  th  .tonrn 
of  fund.i  jruiii  uhich  they  are  paid,  as  of  Xointiher  t'JtH  and  comparison  Willi  July  IWl 


ToUil 

Army 

Nivy 

Air  Forcfl 

S;>.i<-    \.iliiluL>Uiilloa 

Xovenil)er 

July 

N'ovoniljcr 

July 

November 

July 

N'ov  ember 

July 

No  rem  box 

July 

1 

3.5 

to 

3,6K1 

21.4SH 

54.  IM 

6.  ■£»■> 

2.733 

.VI 

24 

4 

SVI 

1 
3iS 

nt 

3.2W 

21.07V 

7W.4^.1 

271 

54.  S32 

6.210 

2  7t>7 

1 

1 

Cixiaila 

as 

so 

S.rt32 

3.  IMl 

13. 2>t«l 
10,903 

35 

49 

l.'.73fl 

271 

•J0.2M 

Engiand 

Fnuue 

OtTinany 

Orc<*cf ........ . 

4V 
11 
85 

i4'73'y 

25 
V 

18.?«fi 
67.614 

i»,'i»«' 

«.2a6 

17.H|rt 
««i.ti3» 

i»,"960 

6.310 

Jupan 

Korea . 

IC9 

844 

SO 

24 

4 

l.r23 

42 

23 

5 

42 

23 

5 

579 

N  <  >rw*i  y 

SiuWi  \mhiA 

TrtniUa.1 

Ml 

57» 

Tot;J      

170.317 

1(»,UU 

lll.KS 

iiarx 

1«.297 

1)1.  ISA 

42. 3W 

41.870 

1 

1 

STATEMFNT      DY      SEN.^TOE      LiYRD      Of      VlRoI.N'I\ 

civilian  enipiuymeat  In  the  ezecutlve 
branch  of  the  FtUfral  Government  increased 
1  8'34  during  the  period  July  through  Novem- 
ber 1961.  The  total  in  July  was  2.435.804. 
In  November  there  were  2,437.668  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

Employment  by  civilian  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  showed  a  net  decrease  oX 
lo,2iK)  during  the  period  from  July  through 
November  1961.  decreasing  from  1.392.621 
In  July  to  1.377.331  In  November.  Civilian 
employment  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
Incrciised  17.154  during  the  same  period,  in- 
creasing from  1.043.183  In  July  to  LOGO. 337 
In  November. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  white-collar 
employment  increased  10.399  from  557,052  In 
July  to  567.451  In  November,  and  Industrial 
employment  iiurfa-eil  6.755  fr  -m  486.131  in 
July   ttT  492.886   111   N    vember. 

In  June  the  Federal  civilian  payroll  was 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  tl4.063  n.illlon 
and  in  October  it  was  running  at  an  annual 
r:ite  of  ?!4  -JJ.T  ni:;;;":-. 

These  i.si  ir^s  -.unuii.irisse  compiiHtlons  of 
monthly  perioni.el  reii'jrt*  certified  by  execu- 
tive agencies  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction (if  N.>tie?sential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures since  Congress  ndjouriied  September 
27.  1961 

In  addition  to  this  regularly  reported 
civilian  employment,  there  were  foreign  na- 
tionals working  under  US.  agencies  overseas, 
excluded  from  usual  personnel  reporting. 
whose   services   are   provided   by   contractual 


agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  their  work  or  the  source  of  fund.s 
from  which  they  are  paid  These  numbered 
168.659  in  July  and  170.317  In  November,  an 
increase  of  1.658. 


th:-:  powpk  'io  c\\.\sr,i:  taxes 

Mr  H\'HI)  of  V;rv,ima.  Mr.  Prt'.-,ident. 
I  a~k  u:.a:.;n:L>i;.s  consent  to  have  In- 
serted in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  Power  To  Chan^^e 
Taxes."  written  by  David  Lawrence  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening' 
Star  of  January  17,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The  Power  To  Chance  Taxes — Some  .Strange 

CONSEQt'ENCES    VlSIONID  tr   PRESIDENT   GETS 

Such  Authority 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

With  all  the  advisers,  experts,  economists, 
and  politicians,  as  well  as  veteran  oCRclals 
8upp<»sed  to  be  famlU.ir  with  tax  problems 
avr\llable  around  the  White  Hcnise  It  Is  sur- 
prising to  find  President  Kennedy  quite  cas- 
ually recommending  that  Congresa  give  up 
Its  constitutional  power  to  fix  tax  rates  and 
let  the  Chief  Executive  do  It 

Before  any  proposal  as  far  reaching  aa  this 
could    find    Its    way    into    the    state    of    the 


Union  message  of  the  Prfildcnf  1'  would 
seem  that  such  a  dr.i.stic  fh.iiit'c  i;:  "  vx  poli- 
cies and  pro<  1(1  ires  would  be  thought 
through  and  pImti  t<j  the  puhMr  nn'v  h'.u^t 
a  most  thi'T  ,^-'.  -'udv  <t  :•'.]  :•  -  T'r.v..::\\- 
tlons. 

But  the  Idea  here  .Heenis  to  be  tn  *  '.s.s  into 
the  hoppf'r  as  ir.  i!:>  idt-.i.-"  «••  fvisMiMc  »■>  itive 
the  Imprcss^in  th..f  the  .idji.'.i  1--T  i"  ti  isn't 
standing  still.  The  c  '.v.:\.-  :.'  l.c.ird  from 
administration  (  in  le.s  u  At  h  ^'  \>.e're 
moving"  Bvit  r:  ^xidv  U!:  r.rMM',;' •■  ;  ■  (  :in 
foretell  In  what  dii  e»  iw  ii  the  ii.'  t  riii:.*  l.s 
headed 

To  permit  a  President  ovr:;il>;h.f  to  reduce 
or  raise  taxes  wriuld  hi-  s.jn.'thii.t:  rf  an  in- 
novation to  Ameru  if.s.  i;..i'u;h  ti:i'  ulr  i  of 
H  flexible  tiix  was  proposed  I'lnp  itt"  by  Lord 
Keynes,  the  BrlMrh.  i-.    i:;o:v.i't  wl.    •^e  theorle.% 

since      have      1 n      si-vrrely      in'.i.-il       In 

Britain  sudden  '.i\  <  luuicr.--  ran  be  m  ule  by 
the  governmei'.*  in  [>i>wtr  buf  '}.:<  !<!  be- 
cause they  ha',  f  Ihc  p.i.-'.i.itufi.'.iry  s>^tiin 
The  people,  howevir,  can  inuntdi.iiely  throw 
out  the  cabinet  niiiu.-itrv  tii.it  t^.xod  them 
unwisely.  No  suih  ren;td>  is  t.nl.y  a\all- 
aljle  to  the  Amcr.    in  i>ri  ;.  >■ 

Apart  froni  the  wls«.l..ni  or  un'A.^d  ini  of 
sudden  tax  i  h, inters  fn  ni  a  poiit..,.;  ww- 
p'jint — for  cer'.iii^ly  tlirre  would  be  Ifle 
protest  when  t.^xi.s  went  down  ai.'l  a  big 
howl  if  they  weiit  up  — there  are  si.nie  pr.ic- 
tlcal  barriers  .■-  ipjUKScd. v  the  t  ix  (i..ii.t;es 
are  to  be  made  when  bu.slnesp  .  i,(l:'  iis 
would  seem  to  the  theori^t,H  ti,  ri-i,  ;:■  ~  .rh 
IX    shift.      Where    i.s    tlie    e\;,irt    o,    ),,.    i,,und 
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who  Is  wise  enough,  upon  w&klng  up  some 
morning,  to  decide  that  taxee  should  be  re- 
i\  i-ed  to  stimulate  consumer  spending  or 
i.ii^ed  to  stop  Inflation  as  he  rushes  to  the 
White  House  to  persuade  the  President  to 
Mjti  th.e  .ipproprlate  Executive  order? 

N'.ib  >dy  seems  to  have  thought  about  the 
problem  of  how  to  change  suddenly  all  the 
tax    for  Ills   and   how   to   provide   a   procedure 


f>T 


.vers    to    revise   in    the   middle   of   a 


t.ix  year  the  csiim.ites  they  have  already  sub- 
mitted and  on  which  they  may  have  made 
payments  The  me.'-e  task  of  checking  re- 
turns l.n  !i  \e.ir  when  an  abrupt  change  in 
tax  r;i"(  s  has  taken  place  would  be  a  colossal 

B  It,  e-.  er.  th.  ivigh  the  admlnlstratl\e  dlffl- 
cultie.s  I'lu'.d  be  surmounted  by  paying  out 
.1  few  millions  of  dollars  for  extra  clerks 
iwd  re\  Isfd  forms,  the  remedy  could  jirove 
w  i.'-se  than  the  dl.'^e.ise  There  Is  no  certain- 
ty, for  li.stanre,  that  a  sudden  stimulus  to 
C'ti-^unirr  spending  wiv.jid  come  at  the  right 
tlii'.e  Who  knows  when  a  recession  has 
run  it.s  c. 'urse  or  when  one  Is  about  to  be- 
gin'' The  formula  could  easily  result  in 
amo'.uUs  if  chanpe  In  t.ix  receipts  that  would 
be  either  too  small  or  t^x)  large  to  fit  the 
Ciit'.dltlor.s  prevailing 

Cuiigress  w,  uld  b"  In  a  h  t  !-p  >\  n.j  ir.:',ttcr 
what  h.ippened  P:rst.  there  Is  the  criticism 
th.it  Congress  wt>o:f1  be  surrendering  its  con- 
stitutional powers  It  has  been  argued  that 
C^)nc^re..--s  c  uld  always  nullify  a  tax  chnnpe 
It  dldn  t  Ak''  becausp  it  would  have  30  or 
c>0  days  in  which  one  House  could  exercise 
a  veto  of  the  Pre.siderit  s  nctiin.  This  might 
'C-tir  Jirt  behir"^  an  election,  and  the  un- 
fertali^.tv  produc!  d^between  the  time  the 
Prevulent  mide  his  proix>«al  and  the  time 
!t  tt.is  rejected  or  t>iik  effect  could  bring  on 
.lurh  chaotic  conditions  as  to  defeat  the 
ends  souplit 

It  w  'Uld  r.ot  cause  s^i  nuirh  (.f  a  fuss  11 
t.ixes  were  .always  iMring  reduced,  as  every- 
body ;:kt  >  ,1  t.iX  redurtlon.  But  if  the  Pres- 
ide::! asked  for  a  change  In  the  basic  rate. 
wh,,*  .'.b<'Ut  the  clamor  of  the  people  in  the 
'  'hi  :  tax  brackets  for  addlti  uml  reductions'' 
.\r.;l  wh.it  w. nild  hajipen  if  a  President  asked 
f  <r  ri  ri«:e  m  taxps  especially  In  an  election 
year^  The  experts  might  argiie  that  theo- 
retically all  this  would  Improve  economic 
( .  )iuiiT  ions,  but  the  average  voter  would  cer- 
t.ilnly  t.ike  It  out  on  his  Congressman  If  it 
iurMe<l  I  ut  that  the  reces.s'.on  w  aa  acually 
(icfpened 

.\  fiuli'k  t-^ix  cut  c  >uld  result  m  a  bigger 
(irhcit  than  exptrted  Also,  there  are  some 
paradiixes  Ui  complicate  the  whole  problem. 
Txl.iy  f.  r  example,  the  country  is  supposed 
t  .  he  in  the  midst  of  a  business  boom,  but 
the  h'iduct  is  unbalanced  and  unemploy- 
nu  i.t.  N  6  1  percent  of  the  labor  force 
Shou'.d  i.i.\es  t>e  ct;t  rai.sed  or  le!l  un- 
changed' 

It  cer'r.nlv  i^i  .^-tt.inee  that  the  President 
should  h.-e  1  r,!-^'!  fir  this  wierd  plmmuk 
of  tlie  theorists  without  telling  the  Amer- 
ican pe.  p:e  at  Ir.ut  the  exact  clrcum.-vt ances 
under  win  h  he  w  u'U  use  the  power  to  re- 
du  i>  r  ■  I.  e  t;ix'-s  if  such  authority  were 
gl.i  n  h:in  Tliafs  why  half-b<iked  proposals 
,oiU  rei  ii:nniendatl[)ns  that  are  not  thought 
ihroimh  can  hardly  be  considered  to  be 
char  icieristic  of  a  sound  administration 
rharijcd  With  the  task  of  coping  with  the 
chai,eni:e  nf  economic  changes  wluch  cri\- 
s;,urly  ;.,re  tiie  world  t(Xlav. 


THE  DU  PONT  BILL 

Mi.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Pic:,!- 
(iint.  I  a.'-k  unanimous  consent  to  liave 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  an 
odiLorial  entitled  "Wild  Blue  Yonder," 
published  In  the  Wa-shint'ton  Kvenini; 
Star  of  January  17,  1962. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follovs: 

Wild  Blue  Yonder 

If  Columnist  Drew  Pearson  Is  right.  It 
follows  that  Virginia's  Senator  Byrd  Is  a 
scoundrel  and  that  the  bill  to  regulate  the 
tax  bite  on  Du  Font's  divestiture  of  Its 
General  Motors  stock,  as  decreed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Its  recent  antitrust  rul- 
ing. Is  a  thoroughly  Iniquitous  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  Pearson,  hjwcver.  Is  not  riplit.  In 
this  panicul.ir  fll^iht  into  the  wild  blue 
yonder  he  Is  about  as  far  off  the  beam  as  a 
maji  cnn  get. 

He  savs  that  the  bill  which  Senator  Bvf.d 
Is  sponsoring  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  "would  reverse  the  anti- 
trust case  and  the  Supreme  Court."  This 
is  complete  nonsense.  He  also  says  that 
Democratic  Senator  Byrd  Is  'championing 
Federal  relief  for  millionaires,"  that  the  big- 
gest tax  break  under  the  bill  would  po  to 
members  of  the  Du  Pont  family  throueh  a 
holdinr;  company  called  Christiana,  and  he 
implies  that  the  Virginia  Senator  Is  trying 
to  perpetrate  this  outrage  to  reward  Du  Pont 
and  Cieneral  Motors  executives  for  pt'htical 
contributions  made   to  RepublicaiiE. 

Aniou'^  pertinent  facts  which  the  coluinnis; 
i^niores  .ire  these;  This  bill  Is  not  a  incasure 
th-'.t  Sir.aior  Byrd  personally  Is  trying  to 
"ram"  t;-.roi;gh  Conj^'ress  in  the  dark  of  the 
liit^ht.  A  nearly  unanimous  House  Ways  and 
Means  C'nmiittee  after  hearings,  reported  it 
'•ut  :.t  •. h.e  last  session  and  it  was  approved 
overwl.i  Imlngly  In  the  House.  The  Sen.ite 
Fin  in 'e  Committee  endorsed  It  with  only 
two  dissenting  votes.  The  Tre;isury  and 
Ju.'stice  Departments,  while  presumably  not 
etithti^-lastlc  about  the  measure,  have  said 
they  h;ive  no  objection  to  It  provided  it  Is 
i.r.ade  clear,  as  has  been  done,  that  there  Is 
tio  Intent  to  Imjjose  any  particular  method 
of  stock  divestiture  on  the  courts. 

What  about  the  millionaires?  Under  this 
bill  the  big  stockholders  In  Christiana,  ac- 
C'lrdln^  to  Senator  Williams,  Republican. 
of  Del.iware.  will  pay  practically  all  of  the 
tax  in  event  of  divestiture  to  its  stockhold- 
ers. A1.--0  accordinc  to  Senator  Williams: 
"The  more  than  50.000  employees  of  the 
Du  Pt.r.t  Co.  who  purchased  stock  under 
tlicir  c"m])any's  stock  purchase  plan— and 
mo5t  1^'  that  stock  has  been  purchased  since 
1050-  will  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  under 
thi.-  1)11!  Under  this  bill  we  shift  the  tax 
burden  to  those  who  the  committee  feels 
are  bei  t  able  to  pay  the  tax — that  is.  those 
who  ha\e  the  least  cost  fiictcir  and  the  larg- 
(■.->i  amiiunt  of  gain." 

Tliis  is  ,i  complex  measure  and  there  arc. 
i.f  cDf.rse,  arizuments  against  it.  such  as  those 
ari'.;'.nced  by  Senators  Gore  and  Douglas, 
I'  is  also  a  very  Important  measure,  how- 
e\er  and  it  should  be  voted  up  or  dowr,  on 
Its  mfrits — not  on  the  biiscless  suggestion 
that  it  Is  something  dreamed  up  by  Senator 
Byrd  to  further  line  the  pockets  of  a  hand- 
lul   ill   Rcpub'.lcan  millionaires. 


AS 


STOCK  DISTRIBUTION  TREATED 
RETURN  OF  CAPITAL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
mcrniny  business  is  closed.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
8847 »  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  that  a  dis- 
tribution of  stock  made  to  an  individual 
or  certain  corporatioiis  pursuant  to  an 
order  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws  shall 


not  be  treated  as  a  dividend  distribution 
but  shall  be  treated  as  a  return  of  capi- 
tal; and  to  provide  that  the  amount  of 
such  a  distribution  made  to  a  corpora- 
tion shall  be  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
distribution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  V  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  lo-islative  clerk  proceeded  to  ca.ll 
li.e  r.;:i. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
t>ie  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EICHMANN  \T:RDICT 

Mi'.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  v.  i.sh 
to  make  .some  observations  with  refer- 
ence to  a  historic  trial,  one  of  the  most 
histonc  events  of  our  times,  which  oc- 
curred in  Israel,  called  the  Eichmann 
trial. 

The  trial  was  conducted  with  impecca- 
ble justice,  as  the  world  had  a  rifiht 
to  expect  from  Israel.  However,  much 
more  was  involved.  What  came  out  of 
the  trial  was  the  single  important  fact 
that  the  individual  is  entirely  responsi- 
ble for  his  acts  in  respect  to  the  laws  of 
humanity:  that  he  cannot  escape  his 
personal  responsibility  for  violation  of 
the  laws  of  humanity  by  incriminating 
others  by  claiming  superior  orders  or  by 
pleading'  fear.  That  is  the  major  sig- 
nificance for  the  civilized  world  of  this 
historic  trial. 

This  trial  will  long  be  studied  and  will 
lor.;.,'  remain  an  object  lesson  to  remind 
mankind  of  the  depth  of  barbarism  to 
which  whole  peoples  may  sink  throu[:;h 
the  self-justification  of  blind  ultrana- 
tionali.'=;m.  It  will  be  considered  a  land- 
mark in  the  efforts  of  mankind  to  bring 
about  the  mle  of  law  to  replace  the  rule 
of  force  as  the  final  arbiter  of  our 
destiny. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Verdict  Against  Eichmann." 
which  pppeared  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  of  E>ecember  12,  1961 ;  an  editorial 
in  the  New^  York  Herald  Tribune  of  the 
same  date,  entitled  "Justice  Is  Done  in 
Jerusalem,"  and  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  December  16.  entitled 
"The  Eichmann  Sentence." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  :n  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  Dec.  12,  1&61  J 
\'erdict  Against  Eichimann 

There  could  have  been  little  surprise,  even 
for  Adolf  Eichmann,  In  the  verdict  returned 
by  the  three-Judge  court  In  Jerusalem.  The 
mass  of  testimony  had  established  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  his  key  role  In  the  program 
Intended  as  the  "final  solution  to  the  Jewish 
problem." 

Eichmann  had  sought  to  diminish  the  Im- 
portance of  his  role.  "To  my  regret,"  hs 
testified.  "I  was  a  tool  In  the  hands  of  powers 
stronger  than  myself."  At  the  same  time 
he    freely    admitted    knowingly    Rendiri.g    to 
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their  de.iihs  thousands  "f  m«'n  wiiiuii  and 
children  whose  only  ■ofTense"  was  being 
Jews 

The  verdict  of  guilty  on  all  15  counts, 
principally  of  crimes  against  the  Jewish 
people  and  ai?ainst  hinn,tn:tv.  hrlngs  into 
sight  the  final  resoluimn  .if  the  Elchmann 
case.  Twelve  of  the  specific  counts  of  the 
Indictment  are  punishable  by  dcatli 

Whether  the  dea'h  ser.ten.-e  is  mandatory 
under  Israeli  law  is  still  being  disputed  by 
Elchmann  s  counsel  and  the  prosecution 
And  the  question  of  whether  Israel  had 
proper  Jurisdiction  under  international  law 
jifter  kidnaping  Elchmann  in  Argentina  will 
be  argued  for  years  to  come 

Beviiad  question,  howf.er,  is  the  court's 
Sanction  under  Uraell  law  to  cuiiUemn 
Elchmann  to  death  by  hanging  The  sen- 
tence Is  expected  by  the  end  of  the  week, 
Elchmann  is  expected  to  appeal  to  the  Israeli 
Supreme  Court,  and.  In  that  case  Eichmann's 
rate  will  flnully  be  decided  by  early  spring 
What  w.is  evident  from  the  beginning, 
however  was  that  Elchmann.  the  man.  is 
only  a  minute  symbol  of  a  problem  which 
will  remain  to  challenge  mankind  long  after 
Elchmann  is  gone 

II  the  El -hmann  trial  wa.s  a  drim  and  sick- 
ening p.igeant  it  was  delit>erately  so.  to  re- 
mind all  humanity  of  the  incredible  depths 
of  bestiality  to  which  some  millions  of  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race  had  descended 
These  were  not  primitive  savages  conduct- 
ing gruesome  tribal  rites,  but  p)eople  with  a 
long  tradition  of  civilization  revjrting  to  the 
systematic  and  sen.seless  extermination  of 
fellow  humans 

It  waj  a  considerable  service,  we  believe, 
to  stage  this  vuid  reminder  for  a  rising  gen- 
eration that  knew  of  nanism  only  from  books. 
But  still  another  generation  will  soon  rise  In 
a  world  as  ripe  for  hate  as  when  na/.lsm 
thrived  For  a  solution  that  will  serve  them 
and  their  succes.sors,  the  .search  has  barely 
begu  n 


cl;d  li'  t  kiiMW  what  was  happening  to  the 
people  he  was  rr.in.sporling  on  trains  accord- 
ing to  the  s<  h»'(:  ;!fs  m  wliuh  lie  look  such 
pride  The  soU-  •  ;.>ntion  upon  which  he 
rested  his  defense  was  that  he  was  a  small 
unimportant  cog  in  a  vast,  death-dealing 
machine  and  to  this  argument  the  Judges  of 
Lsrael   gave   a   stern    but   truthful    reply: 

■■-Such  crimes  are  comnuttetl  by  people 
The  laws  of  humanity  are  binding  on  in- 
dividuals The  gift  of  Germany  as  a  st.ate 
does  not  detract  one  iota  from  tlic  personal 
responsibility  of  the  accused  " 

And  so  Jhe  great  trial,  conducted  with 
scrupulous  fairness  and  with  its  powerful 
emotional  Impulses  held  admirably  in  re- 
■straint  has  come  t<j  an  cr.d  It  has  been  a 
long  road  for  Adolf  Elchmann  years  of 
{Kjwer  in  wartime  Germany,  followed  by 
years  of  concealment  and  disguise  In  Argen- 
tina That  it  would  all  end  in  a  courtroom 
m  Jerusalem  before  a  tribunal  of  the  people 
he  had  so  cruelly  and  inreparably  wronged 
could  never  have  crossed  his  mind  in  his 
days  of  glory  and  might  And  yet  it  has 
come  to  pass  Just  so,  and  ihis  may  be  the 
ultimate  Justice  of  all. 


(From    the   New   York   Herald   Tribune.   Dec. 
12.    19611 

JfSTKE   I.s    Done   in    JfRirSALEM 

"Ail  who  hear  the  news  of  you  claji  their 
hand.s  uver  you, 
For  up<')n  whom  has  not  come  what  un- 
ceasing evil?" 

If  there  were  a  Biblical  text  to  express  the 
Worlds  reactions  to  the  conviction  of  Adolf 
Elchmann  for  crimes  against  humanity.  It 
might  be  the  ftiregoing.  from  the  Book  of 
Nahum,  m  which  the  prophet  rejoices  over 
the  downfall  of  one  of  ancient  Israel's  per- 
secut<irs 

Yet  it  IS  not  with  a  sense  of  vengeance 
accomplished  but  of  justice  done  that  one 
receives  the  news  from  the  modern  state  of 
I.rael  Vengeance  is  the  Lords.  Justice  Is 
man  s — at  least  Insofar  as  he.  In  the  deepest 
honesty  of  his  mind  and  soul,  can  rote  It 
out.  And  In  the  sen.se  that  a  man  who  has 
never  really  denied  his  c«)mpllcity  in  the 
Nazi  externirinaf  Ion  operation  has  been 
brought  to  the  bar.  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  justice  has  been  acco^lpli^^hed  In 
Jertisalem 

In  the  reading  of  the  court's  findings 
which  began  yesterday,  and  which  irrew 
from  the  4-month  trial  of  last  stimn-.er.  It 
Was  po.ssible  to  relive  again  the  crimes — of 
murder,  torture  deportation,  and  degrad.i- 
tion — which  Euhmann  wa.s  accused  of  i)ar- 
ticipating  in.  and  which  will  live  forever 
as  a  reproach  to  the  20th  century  More 
than  10(J  witnesses  most  of  thf-m  survivc>rs 
of  the  Na?i  vpars  in  Gerniany  and  elsewhere 
in  Eur  :>»•  .ippeared  to  describe  the  crimes 
and  to  .issoci.ite  Eichm.mn  with  them,  docu- 
ment after  document  w.is  introduced  to 
spell   out   the  evidence  in   cold  type 

Elchmann  never  at'enriited  to  deny  that 
such  crimes  were  committed,  nor  did  he 
persist  very  long  in  hU  contention  that  he 


I  From   the  New  York  Times.  Dec    16.    19fil  1 
The  Eichmann   Sr.NrtNcE 

.Abhorred  by  all  mankind  and  cast  olT  by 
his  :3wn  people  a  cadaverous-looking  btit 
still  arrogant,  former  Nai-l  official  named 
Adolf  Elchmann  hits  Iseen  sentenced  by  an 
Lsraell  court  in  Jerusalem  to  die  on  the  gal- 
lows for  his  part  In  the  unparalleled  crimes 
of  the  Nazi  regime 

AdoU  Elchmann  was  Adolf  Hitler's  •'trans- 
portation minister  of  death  '  who  did  not  kill 
with  his  own  hands  but  shipped,  like  so  much 
cargo,  millions  of  Jews  to  meet  tJielr  humble 
fate  In  the  extermination  camps  of  the  Nii/ls. 
But  as  the  court  made  clear,  he  was  sen- 
tenced not  only  for  crimes  again.st  the  Jewish 
people  but  also  for  crimes  .igamst  humanity 
in  general  and  for  war  crimes  as  well  In 
the  broad  context  of  hlst^iiy  this  verdict 
marks  one  more  condemnation  of  the  whole 
Nazi  regime  and  all  it  stood  for — a  condem- 
nation already  Inscribed  by  many  war  crime 
trials  beginning  with  Nuremberg 

Yet.  with  full  recognition  of  all  the  ele- 
ments Involved,  we  still  ho'.d  with  Prof  Mar- 
tin Buber.  the  Israeli  philosopher,  that  Eich- 
mann's crimes  are  so  enormous  that  there  Is 
no  possible  punishment  to  fit  them  and  that 
as  expiation  for  them  his  hanging  becomes 
meaningless.  Let  Elchmann  live  as  a  pris- 
oner at  hard  labor  condemned  to  witness  to 
the  end  of  his  days  the  miracle  of  Israel's 
resurrection,  which-  in  one  of  those  supreme 
ironies  of  history— the  crimes  of  Elchmann 
and  his  colleagues  did  so  much  to  bring 
about. 


MOBILIZ.ATION  OF  RESERVES 

Mr  .J.AVITS  Mi-  f^esidfiU  I  know 
tlial  many  Senators  lia\r  bf'»ii  a'Aaie  tif 
the  cnlici.sni  reKai'dmg  the  iiiij)lementa- 
tion  of  the  mobilization  of  Reserves 
wfiich  wa.«  in.spired  by  the  Beilm  cri.si.s 
On  this  subject  I  lia\e  had  a  most  in- 
foimative  exchange  of  letters  ■a.Mi  the 
di-stinguished  Secit-tary  of  the  Aiiny. 
Hon.  EIlvis  J  Stahr,  JT  I  should  like  to 
sh.ate   thi.s  exchan'-;e    with   .Senatois 

The  letter  of  Secietary  Stahr  shows 
that  the  ar.quments  end  di.scu.ssions 
vvhich  ha\e  been  enu-endered  concern- 
iin^  the  difficulties  which  many  of  u.s 
have  pointed  out  have  been  beneficial  to 
the  Army  The  Army  ha.s  learned  some 
very  important  les.sons  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  previous  mobilization,  whieh 
will  be  very  useful  if  there  i^  any  occasion 
for  another   mobilization      I   hope   very 


mul'h  that  other  Member.s  of  the  Striate 
may  with  profit  read  this  exchaniie  (it 
rii)  !esi)ondenre 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
■,:.t  tl.cit  th''  exchange  of  correspoiid- 
tjuT  br  piwutd  as  a  part  of  my  remaik> 

llKif  btii!.j  no  objection,  the  cories- 
[londence  was  oidertni  to  b«'  i)iinird  m 
Itie  Kk(  ORD.  as  follows: 

DECEMBtn  15.  1'J61 
Elvis  J  Stahr. 
Sft  'ftary  nf  t>ic  Army, 
Thr  Pentagon. 
\Va  hmgton    DC 

DhAR  Mil  bKKKTAKV  .^s  \'  u  know.  I  sup- 
ported fully  the  niubili/.i'.  loM  inspired  by  llie 
Berlin  crisis,  and  I  still  brlu\e  it  was  a  wise 
and  neces-sary  step 

I  have  been  conccri.til  h'.vi.ever,  In  recent 
weeks  by  the  incrc.ising  public  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  uiij>lcinci.t.ition  o!  the  build- 
up and  by  the  widely  fiublui/ed  stories  of 
low  morale  among  the  mw  troops.  Tlie 
com5)lalnU  have  included  Unfair  method 
of  selecting  those  called  up.  inadequate  pro- 
gram to  explain  to  reservists  the  [Hirixjise  of 
the  callup;  failure  to  establish  draft  quotas 
which  wmild  permit  early  rele.ise  of  rcserv- 
isU^.  misuse  oi  reservists  time,  inadecjuate 
health  care,  bad  housing;  p'xir  cquijjinent. 
and  gener.il  distirg.mi/.it !•  i! 

1  have  no  doubt  th.it  .s.  inc  ol  Miese  stories 
mre  exaggerated,  but  there  appear  to  be  sub- 
stantial evidence  U>  iiulicite  'h.i!  the  mobill- 
z.ition  was  not  cairu-d  i  ut  wi'li  the  degree 
of  efBciency  we  should  ex[><c  t  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  j)roves  anytliing  to  inininuze  the 
extent.of  these  ciiinpl.in.'.s  or  the  v^eaknesses 
in  buildup  procetlures  For  ex.imple.  the 
Army  s  recent  statement  tint  it  has  received 
(.lily  1  000  letters  o!  c  <  n.jilaini .  however  that 
may  be  defined,  M-tn.s  incompatible  with 
the  fuel  that  my  ollice  aJone  has  received 
nearly  that  number  of  letters 

I  helie\e  it  wduUI  be  well  to  aii.il>/e  the 
we.iknf'sses  e\posed  in  the  h.iiKiUng  of  the 
callup  so  they  may  not  be  r(i)«-.ited  If  a 
moblliz;itlon  oi  l.>t;ooo  cm  cause  such  oiffl- 
culties.  the  people  have  a  right  to  ask  what 
a  greater  nK'Oiiizitioii  would  i.iu-e  .should 
there  be  no  in.]iroi,ein(i]t  m  our  mobiliza- 
tioii  proced vires 

Y(  u  may.  of  conrvc,  l>e  a>.Miri(i  uf  my  full 
support  in  any  undertaking  win  h  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  N.itiotis  iii.iximum  de- 
fense capability.  But  it  W(juld  be  of  deep 
interest  to  me  to  iLscert.iin  what  Icssoiis  the 
Army  has  learned  from  this  mobilization  and 
whether  steps  are  being  taken  to  assure 
Americans  that  the  N.ition  s  mobilization 
m.ichmery  is  tjesng  imjiroved 

With  best  wishes  of  the  &eas<ai 
Sincerely. 

J^(  OH  K    J^•.  1  Is,. 

V  ^   S'  nator 


Depart  Ml. NT  <  t    tmk   .^hmv. 
Wiishtiigton.    DC      Janun'it    :>     1962. 
}\i\     Jacob   K    Javits. 
U  S     Srnatr 

Dfar  .SesaT'R  Javits  This  is  ;m  reply  to 
your  letter  m  which  you  exjjresseti  co-.rern 
over  the  implementation  of  tlie  ji.ir'i.il  mo- 
bilization of  .^riny  Heser'.  e  (•onij)'  nent  uni's 
and  personnel 

I  .mi  sure  that  you  are  well  .iw,tre  th.it  the 
Army  did  not  hii\e  sufTicient  forces  to  nuet 
Its  worldwide  <  oumiitinents  In  the  sULiinr 
i>f  1961  The  callup  of  Reserve  F  'r>  es  tl.e 
increase  in  tlie  dralt,  the  conversion  (  i  three 
training  divisions  to  coinbat-readv  lorces, 
and  tlie  strengthening  of  our  forces  m  Eu- 
rope have  served  to  place  the  Army  in  .i 
belter  position  to  meet  these  obligations 
Obviously  the  immediate  need  was  for 
trained  individuals  and  units  and  tliese 
1  oiild  be  obtained  promptly  only  from  the 
Reserve  components,  this  rcfpnrement  for 
an      immediate      lncrea.s»'      m      the     combat 


strength  of  the  Army  could  not  be  provided 
in  time  through  large  draft  calls. 

1;  is  recognized  that  many  Individual  re- 
servists were  not  happy  to  leave  families  and 
cuilian  pursuits  for  military  service.  How- 
ever, the  individual  obllfor  and  volunteer, 
with  rare  exception,  has  accepted  the  call  of 
his  Country  and  has  displayed  an  admirable 
spirit,  willingness,  and  "can  do"  attitude  In 
support  of  the  President's  program.  The 
v.u,t  majority  of  the  Individuals  concerned 
li.ivc  responded  magnificently  In  accepting 
ami  lultilUng  their  military  responsibilities. 
I  do  lioi  wish  to  minimize  the  extent  of 
the  pioblems  tncounlered  In  ciirrying  out  a 
recall  jiro^jram  encompassing  hundreds  of 
units  and  thousands  of  individuals  within 
such  a  narrow  time  frame  However,  It  Is 
a  source  of  deep  satisfaction  and  pride  to  me 
tli.it,  on  the  whole,  this  callup  has  gone 
quite  well  and  has  been  far  si']icrior  to  any 
previous  mobilization. 

Your  letter  cites  a  strics  of  complaints 
which  ;ae  essentially  of  a  per.sonal  nature 
on  the  part  of  the  rcc. tiled  reservist.  A 
goodly  number  of  these  complaints  fall  Into 
t!ie  why  me?"  category  and  as  you  may 
Know  wc  have  Issued  a  publication  with  that 
title  which  answers  many  of  these  questions. 
I  have  Uulosed  a  copy  for  your  use. 

I  am  Will  aware  that  every  effort  must  be 
exerted  to  insure  that  our  mobilization  plan- 
ning, jioliclcs,  and  procedures  are  such  that 
any  future  mobilization  will  be  carried  out 
with  t!io  greatest  pos.^lble  eflSclency.  We 
have  leari.ed  several  lessons  from  the  cur- 
iint  (  xpansion  and  based  on  them  I  am  sure 
N\e  can  improve  our  mobilization  machljiery. 
One  of  the  less'jns  learned  in  tlie  current 
buildup  w;i.s  the  fact  that  some  Individual 
r-  ser\ists.  particularly  members  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  mobl!lz;ition  reinforcement  pool, 
were  not  cognizant  of  the  responsibilities 
whl(  h  they  Incuned  Ka  obligated  reservists. 
Ihe  Army  staff  has  been  conducting  at  all 
.fvcls  a  Widespread  Information  j)rogram 
dtsimud  Xi)  explain  the  procedure  by  which 
tinit.s  and  individuals  were  called  and  how 
they  may  be  called  In  the  future.  Regula- 
tions and  ptibllcatlons  are  being  rewritten 
to  insure  that  each  Individual  upon  entering 
the  Army  and  again  upon  completion  of  his 
active  duty  service  is  made  aware  of  his 
luture  responsibilities  while  completing  his 
niilit-.ii-y  oblig.iiluu  as  a  reservist.  Review 
of  this  matter  hns  pointed  out  also  the  need 
for  the  development  of  enforclble  pro- 
cedures, with  p  )!«.«ib'.e  changes  to  ler'lslatlon 
and  reizul.it  Ions,  which  w.ll  require  reservists 
to   report    changes   In   their   status. 

There  were  dlfncultles  In  distribution  of 
(quipment  to  the  newly  mobilized  units.  A 
i.irue  p.>-op.5rt;on  of  the  equipment  available 
to  the  Aiiny  had  been  Issued  to  units  of  the 
Active  Army  and  the  Reserve  comiX)uents. 
Reserve  unlt-s  which  came  on  active  duty 
brought  with  them  the  equipment  which 
they  h.id  at  their  home  stations.  They,  of 
course,  had  not  needed  at  home  stations  all 
of  the  equipment  they  require  on  active  duty. 
Time  was  needed  to  Issue  equipment  from 
dep«_its  and  to  withdraw  It  from  lower  pri- 
ority units  TlUs  problem  is  well  on  the  way 
to  bc;n<:  solved  In  this  regr.rd.  and  as  you 
well  know,  the  Army  has  been  faced  with  a 
ni  lui.ting  problem  of  equipment  deficiencies. 
Ov(rcomln?  these  shortages  Is  one  of  our 
prune  objectives;  however,  equipment  short- 
ages which  have  been  accumulating  over  a 
long  period  cannot  be  erased  at  once.  It 
will  Uike  several  years  and  an  Increased  level 
of  funding  to  provide  the  Army  with  ade- 
quate quantities  of  equipment  necessary  to 
overcome  fully  our  existing  shortages.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Army  will  continue  to 
provide  the  Reserve  components  with  suffl- 
cient  equipment  to  meet  minimum  essential 
training  requirements. 

As  for  training,  recalled  units  have  gen- 
erai:y  completed  their  shakedown  phase  and 
!oi     Ae'.i   ii;',,  tl^e   iS-wecVt  Intensive  combat 


training  program.  All  of  these  units  are 
expected  to  meet  their  prescribed  combat 
readiness  dates.  Gen.  James  A.  van  neet, 
my  consultant  on  Reserve  component  and 
special  forces  training,  has  completed  his 
first  Inspection  of  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve units  at  Port  Lewis  and  Port  Polk, 
the  special  forces  units  at  Port  Bragg,  the 
individual  training  centers  at  Fort  Jackson 
and  Fort  Knox,  and  the  Continental  Army 
Command  at  Port  Monroe.  On  the  basis  of 
his  wide  military  experience  and  evaluation 
of  the  conditions  he  encountered,  General 
van  Fleet  hiis  made  certain  proposals  to 
Improve  the  t'-ainlng  of  Reserve  component 
units.  Tlie  Chief  of  Staff  has  directed  that 
plans  be  developed  to  carry  out  General  van 
Fleet 's   reconmiendatiorjs. 

In  another  area,  the  entire  rar^gc  of  ad- 
ministrative procedures  and  paperwork  is 
being  cl'isely  scrutinized  at  all  command 
level.-;.  Uj)datlng  of  reservists'  records. 
screening  procedures,  and  record  mechani- 
sation programs  are  being  pursued  vigorously 
to  minimize  hardships  to  Individuals  and 
turbulence  created  by  the  sheer  volumti  ol 
l)apcrw.irk  resuitii'.g  from  a  mobilization  pro- 
gram. Teams  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  including  members  of  my  Immediate 
Ftaff.  have  been  conducting  surveys  through- 
f'Ut  the  country  these  past  few  weeks  and 
the  results  of  their  studies  are  now  being 
annly-'ed  for  preparation  of  corrective  meas- 
ures. 

Troop  housing  at  many  of  the  training  iu- 
.stallatious  to  which  reservists  were  sent  was 
substandard  and  consisted  mostly  of  World 
War  II  vintage  buildings.  Over  a  period  of 
years  maintenance  had  to  be  deferred  on 
these  buildings  because  funds  were  not  avail- 
able for  building  maintenance.  Port  Polk. 
for  example,  was  a  completely  Inactive  In- 
stallation which  In  only  30  days  was  con- 
verted to  a  thriving  post.  Within  available 
resource.":,  measures  have  been  taken  to  make 
most  of  these  World  War  II  barracks  more 
livable. 

There  may  have  been  a  lag  in  available 
medical  care  immediately  following  the  mlll- 
T.p.ry  population  buildup  due  to  the  limited 
number  of  medical  personnel  who  were  then 
stationed  at  the  affected  Installations. 
Medical  spaces  were  allocated  to  these  In- 
stallations in  anticipation  of  the  buildup 
and  medical  personnel  were  assigned  to  meet 
these  k^al  requirements  as  rapidly  as  per- 
-s^iiiiivl  availability  permitted.  Tlie  few  iso- 
lated complaints  on  this  subject  which  have 
been  received  from  reservists  and  their  de- 
pendents were  more  In  the  nature  of  incon- 
veniences to  the  Individual  then  failure  to 
provide  professional  care. 

Every  effort  Is  being  made  to  utilize  pro- 
fessional medical  personnel  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  sustain  the  high  quality  of  medical 
care  which  has  been  given  to  every  patient 
in  a  military  treatment  facility. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  the  Army  ■will 
continue  to  press  forward  in  seeking  more 
efficient  means  and  methods  to  accomplLsh 
Its  mobilization  objectives.  However,  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  no  one  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  has  lost  faith  In  the 
nioblliZiUlon  system  or  in  the  Reserve  sys- 
tem. We  believe  that  the  callup  has  proved 
that  the  system  will  work  and  work  well.  We 
have  Ic.irned  things  that  will  allow  us  to 
make  It  work  even  better.  As  our  Army  is 
expmnded  and  modernized,  the  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  will  continue  to 
play  an  Important  role  and  the  entire  Re- 
serve program  will  be  more  closely  Integrated 
with  the  role  of  the  Active  Army. 

Your  Interest  In  and  support  of  the  Army 
are  deeply  appreciated  and  I  trust  that  my 
response  will  serve  to  allay  your  concern  in 
this  matter. 

Sincerely. 

Elvis  J.  St.\he,  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 


^AJSTJAUr    9,    1962. 

Elvis  J.  Stahr.  Jr., 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  Depa^tmcut  of  th,- 
Army.    Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secettakt:  Thank  you  for  your 
reply  to  my  letter  concerning  dissatisfaction 
with  the  implementation  of  the  recent  mo- 
bilization. I  appreciate  the  candor  of  your 
reply.  It  will  be  reassiu-lng  to  everv  Ameri- 
can family  to  know  that  lessons  have  been 
learned  from  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
the  recent  mobilization. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  all  Members  of 
Congress  to  do  everything  we  can  to  coop- 
erate in  making  any  future  mobilization 
more  successful  aiad  to  give  careful  oversigiu 
to  the  practical  application  of  any  new 
methods  of  accomplishing  U.S  n.  ibih.atjon 
C'bjectivcs. 

With  best  wishes. 
•Sincerely. 

Jacoi>  K.  J.-iVirs. 

U.S.  Senator. 


AID  FOR  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  m  trie 
pa::^cs  of  history  a  great  nation  i?  fre- 
quently judged  by  the  level  of  its  culture. 
In  the  cold  war  today,  the  measure  of 
the  free  world's  appraisal  of  the  United 
States  is  often  based  on  the  quality  of 
its  artistic  expression.  In  the  struggle 
to  persuade  the  uncommitted  nations  of 
the  world,  the  cultural  gap  may  prove 
seriously  damaging.  To  close  this  gap 
Federal  aid  is  necessary,  and  I  have 
propo.-^ed  legislation  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Arts  Foundation.  I  have  also  urged  that 
hearings  be  held  on  this  and  other  pro- 
posals for  Federal  aid  to  the  arts.  Many 
Slates  have  already  moved  into  this 
area. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  en- 
titled 'The  Outlook  for  Federal  Aid  to 
the  Arts,"  written  by  George  W.  Oakes. 
vsliich  was  published  in  the  Washmgtou 
Sunday  Star  of  December  17,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thi:   Outlook   for  Federal   Aid  to   Aets  — A 

State-by-State   Survey 

(By  George  W.  Oakes) 

.Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg's  call  for  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  of  all  performing  arts  in 
this  country  gives  an  Impetus  to  a  movement 
already  started  In  the  last  session  of  C  )n- 
gress. 

Tlie  idea  c-f  Federal  aid  was  even  ad- 
vanced— in  a  slightly  different  form-^by 
President  Kennedy  who  expressed  In  one  of 
his  campaign  speeches  last  year  "full  sym- 
pathy with  the  proposal  for  a  federally-sup- 
ported foundation  to  provide  encouragemeiit 
and  opportunity  to  nonprofit  private  at  d 
civic  groups  in  the  performing  arts." 

In  Congress  House  hearings  were  held  dur- 
ing the  last  session  on  bills,  sponsored  by 
Representative  Frank  Thompson.  Jr..  Dem.- 
ocrat,  of  New  Jersey,  and  ."supported  by 
Chairman  Powell  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  that  wy  uld  establish 
a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
also  authorise  Federal  grants  in  the  amount 
of  $100,000  to  each  State.  Similar  grant 
legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senators  Clark,  Humphrey,  and  Pki  i.. 

the     ADV^SORT     COUN    XL 

The  plan  for  a  Federal  Advisory  Couucil 
(which  Secretary  Goldberg  endorsed)  orig- 
inally recommended  by  President  Kisenhower 
in  1955.  passed  the  Senate  a  year  later  At 
present  14  States  have  an  arts  c^ainci;  corc- 
miss:!,'!.  or  slniilr.r  agencv 
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Proponents  for  Federal  <iicl  l<i  '.he  .u".s  feel 
that  s\ich  assistance  will  be  meaniiii^tul  only 
if  Federal  funds  nre  made  a\.iil,ible  They 
feel  that  an  Advi.s<jry  Council  w.uld  be  usc- 
Xul  but  relatively  ineffective 

The  congreshiiinal  pr'>p>>sal  fc.r  -Stjites 
grants  Is  based  hugely  on  '.he  view  that  Con- 
gress will  appruve  Ciuvernrnent  funds  for 
The  arts  only  if  each  SMte  can  share  m  the 
money  Its  supporters  also  Impe  fhat  a  small 
injection  of  Federal  financing  *ill  stimulate 
the  States  to  increase  their  own  eflorts  In 
the  field  which  are  m^re  widespread  than 
ts   generally   known 

The  State  grant  bills  are  vt-ry  extensive 
and  wfiuld  allow  Federal  funds  U>  be  used 
for  construction  of  museums  and  memorials, 
preservation  of  historic  sites,  art  training 
programs  as  well  as  aid  for  existing  and  new 
performing  and  visual  art  activities.  Critics 
cf  this  approach  c<jntend  that,  on  the  basis 
of  the  way  the  States  are  now  spending  their 
own  money  for  aid  to  the  arts,  too  much  Petl- 
eral  assistance  wcjuld  be  devoted  to  buildings 
and  too  little  to  the  major  arts  such  as  music, 
ballet,  drama,   and   opera 

Here  is  the  way  a  representative  selection 
of  States  now  spend  their  own  fu-ids  '<n 
the  arts 

A    >TArf     St    R\  F  Y 

Alabama  Fur  the  2  years  ending  next 
September  30,  out  of  a  total  apprnpriaiion 
of  §169.540  the  largest  amount  or  $91040 
went  to  the  State  department  of  archives  and 
history  and  no  funds  to  the  performing  and 
visual  arts 

California  State  funds  m  I960  were  de- 
voted almost  entirely  to  arts  and  crafts 
exhibits,  hlstcjrical  monuments  and  b»uld- 
Ings.  restored  goldrush  towns.  Indian  mu- 
seums and   the  Hearst  ca.stle  at  San  Simeon 

Florida  The  three  major  S'ate  cultural 
figencies  are  the  Rmgling  Art  Museum  at 
Sarasota,  the  Florida  State  Museum  and 
the  Stephen  F'ls'er  Memorial  Commi.sslon 
Fur  all  the.se  the  State  appropriated  abf»ut 
♦250.000  m   1958  59 

Illinois  This  State  spent  $250,000  tin  Its 
State  museum  in  1959  and  nothing  on  per- 
forming arts 

Indiana  $370,000  w.is  appropriated  in 
1960  only  for  memorials  .ind  monuments. 

Kentucky  Kentucky  is  one  of  the  few 
States  that  provided  State  money  during 
1960-62  for  the  performing  or  visual  arts; 
$106,000  was  made  available  for  public  con- 
certs, especially  for  schcxjichildren.  by  the 
LtiulsvUle  Symphony  Orchestra  and  $50  000 
for  murals  In  the  University  of  Kentucky 
Medical  Center 

ABOfT     $35  000     IM     VIM<YI,\ND 

Maryland:  In  1960  Maryland  appropriated 
$25,000  for  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orches- 
tra out  of  about  $55,000  for  cultural  activi- 
ties 

Massachusetts  A  State  agency  has  con- 
tracted with  a  local  drama  gri>up  for  the 
production  of  plays  In  an  open-air  summer 
theater 

New  York  New  York  established  In  1960 
a  State  advisory  council  on  the  arts  to  de- 
velf>p  ways  In  which  the  State  could  encour- 
age the  fine  and  performing  art.s  The  New 
York  State  Arts  Council  has  reque.sted  $450.- 
000  m  Slate  funds  to  aid  opera,  ballet, 
symphony  orchestras,  drama  and  traveling 
art  exhibits. 

North  Carolina  North  Carolina  appropri- 
ated $30  000  during  I960  61  for  the  North 
Carolina  Symphony  Orchestra  out  of  more 
than  $650  000  for  artistic  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities Most  funds  were  spent  on  the 
States  mu.seums  of  history  and  ftne  arts. 

Rhxle  Island  Rhixle  Island  was  the  only 
St.ite  which  made  more  funds  available  for 
the  performing  arts  than  for  historical  socie- 
ties or  State  mu.seums;  $14  (XK)  was  appro- 
priated in  I960  for  free  concerts  for  the 
general  public  and  public  school  students, 
$7  000  r  .r  free  public  operatic  performances. 


$2,500     for     the     Providence     Philh-irmunic 
Orchestra,  and  $7,500  f^r  Iri.sh  and  Newp.jrt 

Music    Festival.s 

Virginia  $271  (XK)  w,u.  .ippropriated  in 
I960  t'>T  the  State  Museun  of  Pine  Arts 
includins;  traveling  exhibit**  oX  paintings  and 
$150*X)   l"r  the   Barter  Thea'er  ol   Abingdon 

HOW    THE    MoNfY     Is     T'sEO 

This  summary  showing  the  distribution  nf 
State  funds,  which  includes  alt  those  .••pent 
on  music  and  drama,  but  not  all  that  are 
dev(jted  to  museums,  historical  s<xieties 
monuments,  etc  .  Indicates  that  the  great 
preponderance  of  State  money  Is  not  used 
for  the  major  performing  and  visual  «rt-« 
Thus  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  if 
the  States  are  given  Federal  funds  to  t)e 
spent  at  their  own  discretion,  this  pattern 
will  be  continued  and  the  living  art.'*  will 
receive  In  most  States  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  Federal  funds  jjrovlded 

President  Kennedy  s  campaign  proposal  of 
a  federally  supported  foundation  is  oddly 
enough  being  sp<jnsored  most  actively  In 
Congress  by  Republican  Senator  J*vrrs.  of 
New  York,  who  has  been  advocating  this  ap- 
proach for  many  years 

The  Javlts  bill  would  establish  a  US  Arts 
Foundation  for  the  performing  and  viNvial 
arts  with  an  Initial  budget  (jf  $5  million  and 
$10  million  annually  thereafter  Senator 
Javits'  major  purpose  is  to  bring  the  arts 
of  theatrical  and  mxulcal  performances, 
opera,  dance,  ballet,  and  choral  recitals  to 
those  people  through<:'Ut  this  country  who 
reside  in  areas  where  there  is  no  opportunity 
to  see  and  hear  such  live  perlivrmances. 
Convinced  that  a  bricks  and  mortar  ap- 
proach would  be  a  mistake,  he  would  con- 
centrate on  a  living  art.s  prograai 

In  order  to  avoid  local  pressure  groups, 
the  proposed  arts  foundation  wotild  f«jrrn 
perhaps  three  or  four  regional  panels  In  each 
major  art.s  field  These  panel.n  would  de- 
cide the  share  of  Federal  funds  to  be  given 
to  each  area  for  each  form  of  art  For  ex- 
ample, the  committees  of  professional  and 
public  memt>ers  making  this  deternjlnation 
would  allocate  so  much  money  for  opera  In 
the  West,  or  music  in  the  South,  and  also 
Judge  the  artistic  merit  of  w>.rks  Uj  b«'  pre- 
sented 

The  arts  foundation,  which  would  be  a 
separate  Government  agency,  could  receive 
private  donations  and  would  be  authc>rtzed 
to  make  loans  as  well  as  grants 

In  explaining  his  pn^poAal  Senator  Javits 
points  out  that  It  Is  clearly  analogous  to 
the  British  and  Canadian  .^rls  Councils  "  In 
Britain  government  subsidy  to  the  arts  coun- 
cil has  risen  from  some  $650 IXM)  In  1946 
when  It  was  established,  to  $4  2  million  m 
1960  TlUs  amounu  to  ab<.>ut  10  cents  per 
l>erson  and  Is  prop<jrtionately  much  lower 
than  In  other  major  Eurof>ean  countries  and 
e\en  than  ^^maller  (iues  like  Sweden.  Den- 
mark. Belgium    Holland,  and  Swlt^e^Iand 

THE    ARTS   rOUNOATlON 

Canada  formed  Its  arts  council  In  1957  with 
$100  million  split  Into  two  equal  public 
funds — one  mainly  for  ci»plt.al  assistance  to 
universities  to  expand  their  buildings  Un  the 
arts,  humanities  and  social  sciences  and  the 
other  using  income  of  about  $2  5  million 
}ier  year  for  aid  to  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions In  these  fields. 

Music  receives  the  largest  annual  Govern- 
ment grant  of  about  $350,000  mainly  f<ir  in 
m.ijor  symphony  orchestr.Ls—  enablinc;  them 
to  perform  away  from  their  home  city 

Attempting  to  enlist  the  widest  [xissible 
Senate  backing.  Senator  Pei  l  would  like  to 
set  up  an  Arts  Foundation  with  a  $10  milli.-n 
annual  appropriation  but  allow  It  to  grant 
up  tf)  $5  2  million  per  year  to  the  States  on  a 
matching  basis  Although  Senator  Javits 
does  not  object  Xxy  this  plan,  he  fears  that  it 
might  spread  the  effort  too  thinly  Senator 
Ci  »RK   favors   elimination   of   grants    to   the 


Stales  for  construction  In  order  to  concen- 
trate the  sniail  amount  of  Federal  money  un 
the  living  arts. 


OPERATION      MANPOWER      UNDER- 
WAY   IN   NEW   YORK   STATE 

Mi  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a.s 
Sen.itoi.s  may  recall,  last  year  a  bill 
p)a.s.std  thf  St-nate  to  peiTnit  the  P'edoral 
Govfrnnicnt  to  aid  State.s  and  localities 
set  up  tiainini:  and  retrainmi^  proLM.ims 
'Ihi.s  bill  did  not  pa.<vs  the  oth<r  body  be- 
fore the  Coni:re.s.s  adjourned 

One  uf  the  things  that  bothcis  mt" 
about  tin'  trainmj^  for  the  unt-niployed 
bill — and  it  is  true  of  many  similar  pio- 
uram.s — is  that  while  it  kwk.s  ^ood  on 
paper,  not  inmnih  attention  ha.s  bfH'ii 
;;iven  to  Hi:diii.'  utit  how  it  will  .u  tii.illy 
work 

Thrif  a:  I'  .til  kmd.s  of  uminplov  mt  nt 
probh-ms  .'-^um*'  people  ai»'  ummploycd 
becau.s*'  of  iiu'i ca.si'd  automation  .'^omr 
are  uin  niploycd  becau.se  of  fortiLii  eom- 
petitK)n  from  low-wai:e  prodticfd  inods. 
Some  arc  unt  mployed  because  tiny  are 
NfLToes,  or  cannot  speak  Ent'ish.  or  are 
members  uf  other  minority  i- roups 
Some  are  unrmployed  b<'cau.s»'  they  woik 
on  farms  and  they  do  not  have  the  skills 
necessary  to  move  to  the  city  We  must 
find  out  what  kinds  of  tuinini:  pro- 
urams  are  rie.fled  to  deal  with  e.irh  of 
these  veiy  dillerent  unemplov  meiil 
problems. 

When  the  training  of  the  unemployed 
bill  vkas  considered  at  Senate  lieaiiiigs 
last  year,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was 
six-cifically  a:-ked  about  the  possibility 
of  a  pilot  or  experimental  traiiuiu;  pro- 
gram He  contended  that  with  unem- 
ployment at  record  levels  theie  \\a-  not 
sufficient  lime  to  .set  up  a  pilot  tia.ii.ng 
p:  ogi  am 

Since  the  Secretary  s  appeaiaiice  as 
many  .Members  are  aware  funds  for 
tiainmc  ha\e  been  included  in  the  area 
redevelopment  bill  which  passed  last 
year  P^our  million  dollars  u  as  appio- 
priaied  for  19G1!  for  this  proi;iaiii  On 
the  basis  of  this  action.  I  felt  it  vMuild 
br  most  useful  if  the  Secretaiv  of  Laboi 
pt'-pared  a  report  to  the  t"oni,'ie.ss  on 
uli.if  has  been  done  to  develop  tiaMurii: 
ino^iiams  under  the  Area  Rrde\ti(ip- 
meiit  Act  Such  a  report.  I  b>!:<\e,  couid 
constructively  di.scu.ss  .some  of  the  bioad 
problems  involved  in  the  establishmi  nt 
of  training  progiams  On  Novnib'!  14. 
I  wrote  to  Secretary  Goldbei-;  uiuint: 
that  this  be  done.  Shortly  theieaftt  i 
I  received  a  most  courteous  aiul  rf.sptm- 
.stve  letter  from  the  Secretary  indicating 
that  his  Department  would  pit  pare  a 
report  along  the.sc  lines.  Mr  Piesideni. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Secretary  s  letter  be  punted  at 
this  point  m  the  RFroRD. 

There  b'uiiK  no  objection  the  Irtter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Kfiord. 
as  follows: 

Hon     KENNflH    B    KKArtNG. 

V  S    SetKltr 

Wu   hnigtcri    I)  C 

Dfar  .Sfn^iir  This  is  in  further  respmise 
to  your  If'er  of  November  14  concerning 
training  activities  under  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  of  1961  to  which  I  said  I  would 
jrive  my   inimetli.ite  attentiun. 
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Let  me  say  first  that  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  support  of  thla  legislation  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  It  now  permits 
us  to  implement  programs  of  training  and 
retraining  for  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed workers  In  redevelopment  areas.  I 
also  share  fully  with  you  your  view  that  this 
.itTords  us  a  good  opportunity  to  learn  from 
(xix'rience  In  this  Important  field,  especially 
m  view  of  pending  training  legislation. 

.Since  September  30,  when  funds  for  Im- 
plementing training  under  the  Area  Redevel- 
•  jjinent  Act  became  available,  programs 
I  . tiling  for  the  expenditure  of  almost  one- 
third  of  a  million  dollars  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  training  of  about  500  workers 
in  occupations  ranging  from  automatic 
ir.msmlssion  auto  mechanics  to  machine  tool 
operators  In  each  of  these  cases  an  ex- 
amination was  made  by  us  of  the  training 
needs  of  the  area,  the  capacity  of  unem- 
ployed workers  to  successfully  complete  the 
training  called  for.  and  a  determination  of 
ia\i>rat)le  prospects  for  employment  after 
completion  of  training. 

We  now  have  in  process  of  examination 
:,ume  25  additional  suggested  training  pro- 
grams from  15  States  and  we  hope  to  move 
cjuickly  ahead  m  determining  their  adequacy 
with  a  view  toward  Initiating  training  pro- 
grams lor  unemployed  workers  In  these  areas. 
In  each  case  we  are  gaining  invaluable  ex- 
perience In  all  ihree  major  facets  of  this 
kind  of  program,  namely,  an  examination 
of  the  training  needs  of  an  area,  the  ca- 
pacity of  uneiniiloyed  workers  to  take  train- 
ing and  a  detcrmlnatKm  of  favorable  pros- 
pects f(ir  employment  after  training.  All 
"'.  this  I  am  sure  will  prove  to  be  significant 
f'T  us  in  administering  the  new  training 
legislation 

In  all  of  these  Instances  our  staffs,  at  both 
the  national  and  State  and  local  levels,  are 
a;*o  gaining  experience  in  the  administration 
1'!  these  jjrograms  For  example,  we  have 
Just  (.  TiCluded  a  training  program  for  our 
own  S'.ite  and  local  staffs  in  the  Midwest  on 
ill!  phases  of  this  work  and  we  are  beginning 
another  one  for  the  Northeastern  States 
( including  New  York  )  this  Monday. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  design  and  op- 
eration of  training  programs  can  be  very 
cuinpiicated  Our  experience  to  date,  how- 
e\er  indicates  that  it  can  be  done.  Our 
Department,  in  accordance  with  your  sugges- 
tion, will  be  ready  with  a  rej>ort  to  the 
CY)ngre.s.s  on  our  program  In  this  field  In 
time  for  Us  consideration  by  the  early  part 
of  next  year 

Yours  sincerely. 

Arthur  J  Goi.dbf.hc 

Sfcretary  of  Labor 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President.  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  immediate  and  fav- 
orable reply  which  I  received  from  the 
Secretary.  It  is  my  present  understand- 
ing that  work  on  the  report  referred  to 
in  the  Secretary's  letter  will  be  initiated 
m  the  very  near  future. 

Mr  President,  in  hght  of  the  work 
being  done  on  this  report,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  today  that  the  New  York 
stat^'  Department  of  Labor,  headed  by 
Industiial  Commissioner  Martin  P.  Cath- 
crwood,  has  recently  undertaken  what  I 
think  is  an  excellent  pilot  training  pro- 
gram It  is  similar  to  the  program  orig- 
inally recommended  to  Secretary  Gold- 
ber<:.  The  New  York  program  is  called 
Operation  MancKJwer.  It  was  an- 
nounced by  Governor  Rockefeller  early  in 
September  of  1961.  It  has  recently  been 
initiated  in  three  communities  in  New 
York:  Oswego.  Utica,  and  Mineville.  All 
three  are  areas  of  considerable  unem- 
ployment. The  program  is  being  oper- 
ate ti  strictly  as  a  pilot  program  to  de- 


velop Infoimation  that  will  be  useful  in 
setting  up  similar  training  programs  in 
other  communities  throughout  the  State. 

Recently,  Mr.  Ralph  Vatalaro,  Jr.,  con- 
tributed a  useful  and  informative  arti- 
cle on  this  pilot  program  to  the  Novem- 
ber 1961  issue  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Labor  Industrial  Bulletin. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  article  will  be 
read  by  Members  of  Congress  and  ofBcials 
in  the  appropriate  Federal  departments 
here  in  Washington.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Vatalaro's 
article  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

•  Sec  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  mention,  before  conclud- 
ing, that  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Prouty]  has  done 
a  considerable  amount  of  important  work 
in  this  field.  I  have  discussed  with  him 
my  interest  in  the  New  York  program. 
In  the  consideration  of  this  subject  on 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, he  made  a  number  of  constructive 
proposals  on  training  and  retraining,  in- 
cluding a  suggestion  that  pilot  programs 
be  undertaken  in  this  area. 

EXHIBTT    I 

Oi'KR.MioN  Manpower  Expected  To  Aid  Com- 

.Mi'.NiTiES   With    Vital   Labor   Data 

(By  Ralph  Vatalaro,  Jr.) 

Three  upstate  communities  in  New  Y'ork 
are  under  the  microscope  in  an  attempt  by 
the  State  labor  department  to  develop  and 
test  methods  for  solving  manpower  prob- 
lems. 

The  communities — Oswego,  Utica,  and 
Mineville — were  selected  as  sites  for  an  ex- 
ploratory pilot  program,  called  Operation 
Manpower.  Each  of  the  communities  has 
a  particular  manpower  problem  which  the 
pilot  program  is  Intended  to  help  resolve. 
While  Oswego.  Utica.  and  Mineville  will  reap 
immediate  benefits,  the  techniques  devised 
and  utilized  in  tljose  areas  will  serve  as 
guldeposts  for  other  areas  throughout  the 
State  which  may  have  similar  problems. 

Why  these  communities? 

Oswego  was  selected  in  order  to  analyze 
the  Impact  of  a  large  new  employer  on  a 
small  community  through  evaluation  of  the 
employment  needs  created  by  the  new  In- 
dustry. 

In  Utica,  an  analysis  of  the  skills  of  a 
selected  sample  of  the  unemployed  is  un- 
derway to  determine  the  feasibility  of  In- 
stituting training  or  retraining  programs  to 
help  the   unemployed  get  Jobs. 

Mineville's  particular  manpower  difficulty 
arises  because  its  major  employer  has  ceased 
operations  and  there  appear  to  be  no  exist- 
ing Job  opportunities  for  the  affected 
employees. 

While  all  three  parts  of  Operation  Man- 
power are  equally  important  and  are  ex- 
pected to  result  in  important  and  useful 
techniques  for  solving  various  problems,  the 
Oswego  study  has  aroused  widespread  in- 
terest among  leaders  in  business,  labor  edu- 
cation and  other  groups. 

Operation  Manpower  In  Oswego  has  at- 
tracted this  Interest  for  two  other  reasons; 
construction  of  a  new  $32  million  aluminum 
plant  by  Alroll,  Inc.,  and  a  report  that  sev- 
eral large  public  utilities  will  join  In  build- 
ing a  multimillion  dollar  atomic  powerplant 
there  soon. 

Operation  Manpower  was  announced  by 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  early  In  Septem- 
ber. He  said  two  aspects  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket have  combined  to  present  problems 
which  the  project  Is  intended  to  help  solve. 


First,  automation  and  technological  change 
Is  creating  a  growing  demand  for  more 
skilled  and  trained  workers,  while  at  the 
same  time,  Is  displacing  other  workers,  many 
of  whom  are  unskilled  or  semiskilled.  Sec- 
ond, unemployment,  arising  from  all  sources, 
which  fastens  most  tightly  on  the  unskilled. 

The  State's  plan  to  conduct  a  major  man- 
power survey  In  Oswego  Is  important  to  the 
entire  community,  because  the  findings  may 
well  guide  the  area's  economic  growth  and 
progress  for  decades.  The  study  will  produce 
overall  picture  of  the  skills  of  present 
orkers,  potential  workers,  and  the  unem- 
loyed.  Ultimately,  the  survey's  results  will 
be  translated  Into  specific  training  and  re- 
trainiiii:  programs  to  supply  the  work  force 
with  skills  required  and  anticipated  by  in- 
dustry now  In  the  Oswego  area,  and  otiiers 
which  may  locate  plants  there  in  the  future. 

But  exactly  what  Is  Operation  Manpower 
and  exactly  how  will  it  help  Oswego"?  This 
is  a  question  which  was  presented  to  Dr. 
Roy  Gerard,  who  has  been  selected  as  the 
director  of  the  Oswego  project.  This  is  his 
explanation : 

"Our  suiH-ey  Is  aimed  at  promoting  maxi- 
mum use  of  manpower  skills  in  Oswego. 
First,  however,  we  must  determine  what 
skills  and  Industrial  talent  are  already  avail- 
able in  the  area.  Thus,  this  study  in  reality 
l)ecomes  an  overall  inventory  of  manjjower," 
he  said 

Dr.  Gerard,  who  Is  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  at  LeMoyne 
College  in  Syracuse,  pointed  out  that  the  in- 
ventory will  produce  valuable  data  for  all 
major  elements  of  the  work  force. 

A  sample  of  the  employed  as  well  as  of  the 
unemployed,  he  said,  will  be  interviewed  to 
determine  what  skills  they  have,  the  types  of 
Jobs  they  have  worked  at,  and  their  interests 
and  capacities  for  acquiring  new  skills 
through  training  programs. 

Another  part  of  the  study  will  be  the  inter- 
viewing of  housewives,  who  in  many  cases, 
are  potential  reentrants  to  the  labor  market 
and  still  another  section  of  the  community — 
young  people  not  yet  in  the  labor  market — 
will  be  studied  to  determine  how  many  ex- 
pect to  be  going  on  for  additional  education, 
how  many  are  now  training  for  particular 
jobs  and  how  many  expect  to  go  to  work  in 
the  near  future  without  specific  Job  training. 

The  overall  stirvey  will  result  in  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  skills  of  present  workers, 
potential  workers  and  the  unemployed.  Dr. 
Gerard  emphasized  that  the  study  also  will 
determine  what  capacities  these  people  have 
for  learning  skills  not  now  known  to  them. 

"In  short,  Operation  Manpower  will  let 
us  know  exactly  what  manpower  we've  got 
available  in  Oswego  and  what  training  will 
be  required  to  provide  workers  with  new 
skills.  "  he  said. 

Operation  Manpower  has  begun  already. 
Dr.  Gerard  and  his  small  staff  which  in- 
cludes Fred  Hanga,  instructor  in  economics 
and  statistics  at  LeMoyne  College,  and  Dr. 
Morris  Budln,  associate  professor  of  statis- 
tics at  Syracuse  University,  have  prepared 
a  series  of  questionnaires  and  have  drawn 
up  methods  of  conducting  the  entire  pro- 
gram. 

Briefly,  here  is  how  the  survey  is  being 
conducted. 

Employers  in  the  Oswego  area  are  being 
asked  to  list  for  selected  occupations  ihe 
present  number  of  employees  and  antici- 
pated demand  In  the  next  2  to  5  years. 
This  information  includes  the  types  of 
training  required,  upgrading  and  the  needs 
for  specific  skills.  This  part  of  the  study 
will  help  establish  training  needs  for  occu- 
pations most  in  demand  now  or  expected  to 
be  in  demand  In  the  immediate  future.  Dr. 
Gerard  pointed  out.  A  special  effort  will  be 
made  by  Dr.  Gerard's  staff  to  obtain  data 
from  Oswego's  largest  employers  through 
personal  contact.  The  smaller  establish- 
ments will  be  queried  through  the  mails. 
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A  door-to-door  survey  by  a  st~iff  uf  10 
prwie«i>r9  and  Btudenta  from  the  State  Uiii- 
'.  ersry  College  of  Education  at  Oswego,  cov- 
iri:is<  a  sample  of  approximately  5iX(  to  6oO 
l.^.use;.  Ids,  will  yield  an  overall  Uivent^^iry  nf 
l.itMjf  sicir.a  m  the  area.  It  will  help  indu-.it* 
thooC  secondary  and  leusure-time  skills  that 
c<«n  Oe  develo[>ed  with  a  miiiiniiiin  uf  re:r. lin- 
ing Questions  will  be  directed  at  thijse  pres- 
ently employed  In  lue  Inimedia'.-  Oswego 
area,  wurlters  who  commute  daily  to  other 
l.tbor  martlets  such  as  Fult<jn  and  Svracuse, 
youn  ;stfrs  preparuK  to  enter  the  work  force, 
housewl'.es  who  may  be  ci.mtemplatuig  re- 
en'ry  Into  J'bs.  and  the  unemployed  whoee 
present  it  po'.en'iil  skills  are  not  being 
utill/fd. 

•■Operation  Maiipi  wer  will  result  In  a  real- 
istic lUid  accurate  appraisal  of  the  Oswego 
labor  force,  and  provide  us  with  d.ita  that 
can  be  uscil  elsewhere  In  the  State.  "  Dr. 
Oer  ird  remarked.  He  added,  "It  must  be 
made  known  that  while  0.sweii;o  !.■?  the  sr 
of  th..s  study,  the  ramifications  will  be 
statewide  'ITie  good  that  comes  of  tMs  pro- 
tram  will  a.'Teit  iKit  only  Osvir-:-)  but  other 
communities  In  New  York  where,  with  a 
nuniiiium  of  e.Tort.  the  tested  plans  can  be 
put  u:'o  operation   ' 

In  .-itldltion  to  the  employer  and  hovisehold 
surveys,  the  staff  of  Operation  Manpower 
will  '^ke  Inventory  of  pr-sent  iranUng  fa- 
ciiiti  s  Indudlni;  those  available  In  schools, 
industrial  hrms.  ;ind  l.ibor  and  civic  organl- 

EAtKiUS. 

To  be  sur*  the  residents  of  Oswego,  a 
community  of  about  2J,uuD  which  is  locate< 
on  the  shores  of  Lfike  On'  in.)  at  the  north- 
ern terminus  of  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal,  are  encour.uced  by  the  visible  evi- 
dence of  economic  progress:  construction  of 
the  sprawling  ultramodern  alumimsm  plant 
by  Air  11.  Inc.  a  corp<  ratkn  comprised  of 
four  lari<e  tndu.-'rial  hrm."5  And.  the  mdi- 
catiuns  that  the  nortiiPin  New  York  commu- 
nity may  be  tiie  site  ol  anoUier  niajor  Instal- 
lation—  the  atomic  powerplant  also  holds 
promise,  even  thou^;h  there  has  been  no 
official  ann<juncement  by  the  utilities  In- 
volved, except  acknowledgrneut  that  a  sub- 
stantial tract  of  land  h.is  ix-rn  purchased  for 
future   use 

To  point  lip  the  in'.p"rtance  he  attaches 
to  the  inven'ory.  Dr  Clerard  refers  Uj  the 
move  Into  Oswegu  by  AlroU.  Inc..  a  c.imbl- 
iiatlon  of  Aluminium.  Ltd  .  Bridgeport  Brass 
Co  .  Cerro  Corp  .  and  Soovill  Manufacturing. 

"Alroll.  Inc  will  ^<>on  make  a  sigiiincant 
change  In  the  df-mand  for  l.ib«~r  in  thl.i 
iirea.  Many  skills  needed  bv  thl.<»  new  in- 
dxii'ry  and  others  which  m  iv  estiblls.'i 
plants  In  the  area,  will  not  be  .ivailaMe 
locally — thus,  the  need  arises  to  look  else- 
where,"  he   said. 

■  But  because  Oper.itlon  Manpower  will 
help  ua  assess  Oswego's  skills  ar.d  Inuustrlal 
tait-nt,  we  can  determine  a  hat  action  can 
be  taken  to  offset  skilled  labor  shortages." 
he  added.  The  action.  '  Dr  Oerard  said. 
*U1  be  In  the  form  of  si>eciric  trainln/  and 
retraining  progr  im-s.  to  be  CHjried  out  once 
the  survey  has  bven  cunipleted  and  some 
d.rectlon    Is    Indicated    by    the    results. 

■  The  success  of  this  program  a;id  p'lsslbly 
<jf  Oswego's  Industrial  future — from  the  as- 
pect of  manpower-  will  depend  on  the  co- 
(►peratlon  of  the  entire  conimunlty."  said 
ttobert  D  Helsby  executive  deputy  Indus- 
trial comnns-sioner  In  the  St.ite  labfir  depart- 
ment. "Ah  )  Is  working  closely  with  Dr.  Gerard. 

'If  the  comm\iniry  wants  Industrial  pros- 
perity. "  he  added.  It  cannot  have  It  without 
a  lot  of  hard  work    ' 

While  Dr  Oerurd  is  directing  the  Oswego 
ph.ise  of  thf  Oporn'Mu  M.tnpower  program 
for  the  State  labor  department,  Commls- 
"jloner  Helsbv  will  coordinate  other  phases. 
reiHir'tOkT  on  progres.s  to  State  Industrial 
Commissioner    M     P     CatherA-ood. 

"Oswego  is  on  the  brink  of  great  prosperity 
bvit  it  must  begin   to  Mtill7.e  its  manpower 


But  first  we — everyone  concerned  with  Ob- 
wego  3  f'.iture  economic  growth-  must  le.u-ii 
what  that  manpower  Is.  If  we  are  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  ever-exp.nndlng  economy 
the  emphasis  must  be  on  mftr^v^wer  Oj>era- 
ti  >n  Manpower  Ls  designed  to  give  direction 
to  pr  igrajiis  jf  training  and  retr.dnlng,"  he 
sikld 

•  Unlike  some  studies  and  surveys  which 
serve  only  iniiiiediate  purpc>8e«.  Operation 
Manpower  will  pr-v  ide  valuable  data,  the 
usefulness  of  which  wlU  be  ftlt  for  years  to 
come."  the  commissioner  added 

The  program  will  benefit  many  diversified 
rroups  In  Ot.we'.,'o  Including  present  em- 
ployers, lab<-)r  unions,  and  educational  Instl- 
t'ltioiis  The  general  public.  Coinmis-sioner 
HcUby  said,  cannot  be  excluded  from  an> 
list  of  thoee  who  will  benefit-  Indeed,  he 
added,  "If  any  group  Is  to  lymellt  tremen- 
dously. It  will  be  the  masses  of  working  men 
and  women,  who.  if  they  are  lacking  in  sk'.lU 
required  by  area  Indiistry.  will  have  oppor- 
ttinltles  to  obt.\ln  new  talent  through  this 
rftate-spon.stjred  program." 

Will  Operation  Manpower  succeed? 

Dr  Gerard  hao  already  experienced  the  Co- 
operation he  aiid  the  tstute  Huiih;ht  euriy  in 
the  plau  when  Oovernur  Koc&cXcUer  an- 
nounced It. 

And  Commls'sloncr  Hel.tby'.t  reactJnn: 

"You  can  feel  that  these  people  know 
what  this  means  for  them  and  the  rest  of 
the  State  They  are  bending  over  backward 
to  assist  us  in  this  project 

"I  know  the  people  In  O^wi-g  >  '  he  con- 
cluded. "I  know  how  '.hey  feel  about  this 
action  program  and  I  am  confident  that  Op- 
eration Manpower  h.ia  instilled  enthusiasm 
in  the  people  of  this  c<^immunity  If  their 
initial  reaction  and  cooperation  to  this  proj- 
ect U  any  indication.  Operation  Manposver 
will  be  an  ovcrxhetming  succf-vs  in  O6we|,jo .' 
he  said 


STOCK  DISTRIBUTION  TREATED  AS 
RETURN  OF  CAPITAL 

Tl.o  Senate  rcsumr-d  the  coraslderatlon 
of  tlio  bill  -HR.  8347  >  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
provide  that  a  distiibution  of  stock  made 
to  an  individual  lor  certain  corpora- 
tion.s"  pursuant  to  an  order  enforclnc: 
the  antitru.st  laws  shall  not  be  treated 
as  a  dividend  di-stribtition  but  .shall  hi\ 
treated  as  a  return  of  capital,  and  to 
provide  that  the  amount  of  such  a  dis- 
tiibution made  to  a  corporation  shall  be 
tiie  fair  ma:k»^t  va'.tic  of  the  distribution. 

Mr  MrCARHIY  Mr  President,  in 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  extreme 
.'statements  hav?  been  made  on  both 
sides,  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  advo- 
cates of  the  bill  and  also  on  the  side  of 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  bill. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  bill  has  been  de- 
scribed a.s  desiened  for  the  relief  of  the 
Du  Pont  Co  and  as  a  bill  to  preserve  and 
continue  the  Du  Pont  family's  control 
or  General  Motors.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  has  been  arrjucd  that  the  bill  is  in- 
tt  nded  to  protect  the  innocent  stock- 
holders of  the  Du  Pont  corporation  and 
of  Geneial  Motor. s  and  that  unless  tax 
relief  is  "ranted  tho  200.000  stookholdt-rs 
in  the  Du  Pont  corixiratlon  and  some  of 
the  8.50.000  stockholders  in  General  Mo- 
tors will  suffer  severe  hardship  I  have 
serious  resei-vations  about  the  economic 
innocence  of  the  principal  stockholdtis 
of  General  Motors  and  Du  Pont  and 
doubt  that  many  of  these  stockholders 
will  suffer  very  severe  economic  haid- 
.ships  whether  we  pa.ss  this  bill  or  whith- 
er  wc  do  not  pa.ss  it. 


It  has  also  been  ari-rued  that  uulfss 
this  bill  IS  passed  forces  will  be  wen- 
crated  in  the  .se^'urity  market  of  the 
(  ountry  which  w  ill  go  far  Ix'vond  I>i  Pout 
iiiid  Gfiitial  Motors,  that  the  issuance 
of  new  securities  will  be  seriously  affect- 
ed, that  listt-d  .st'curilics  will  be  vnakcned. 
and  tlial  ultim.itely  American  mdusliial 
and  economic  rowth  may  bo  .sei  lou.'^ly 
hurt 

Mr  Winthrop  C  Len7.  the  vice  pre.si- 
drnt  in  charpe  of  the  undtTwritiu^  divi- 
sion of  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce,  Fiuner  &; 
Smith,  sixjkc  raliier  niuvint-;ly  of  hi.-, 
cuncfiii  fur  the  .small  mvi.-stor  who.  he 
said,  would  be  hard  hit  if  this  bill  were 
not  i)aR.sed. 

He  noted  for  special  attention  thnso 
persons  particlpatm^  in  the  mu:/Jily  ni- 
vc&tmcnt  plan  developed  by  the  Ncv 
York  Slock  Exchan;/e  m  ly04  undi  r 
which  plant  an  individual  can  for  only 
a  little  more  than  44  ct  nt.>  a  day  boi  nme 
a  part  owner  of  an  American  business 
enterprise.  I  ■  '  me  assure  the  M-mbers 
of  the  Senate  that  the.^e  44-ci':U-a-day 
investors  will  be  little  affected  wiicther 
we  pass  Uiis  bill  or  whether  ue  do  not 
I>a3s  It. 

Somewhat  the  same  areumei.t  was 
made  by  Sumner  B  Emer-on  of  the  fiim 
Mori'an,  Stanley  4:  Co  \n  Ne.v  York 
City.  He  spoke  of  the  economic  and  fi- 
nancial effects  wliic!i  Would  follow  over 
a  10-ycar  period  if  tlie  court  oidir  for 
the  divestiture  of  appro\;rnat<  ly  37  mil- 
lion shares  of  General  Moto:  s  stocks 
now  held  by  Du  Pont  weie  pu'  into  elToct 
under  existmiT  law  The  Justice  IV>- 
partment  witnesses  and  Treasuiy  wit- 
nesses have,  I  think,  effectively  coun- 
tered these  ari^umeiits. 

Under  existiim  law  the  effect  on  Die 
stock  market  and  the  hnancial  market 
of  the  country  could  be  sii'rifirantly 
modified  throUiih  tiie  u.se  of  de\  .oe>  avail- 
able to  Du  Pont  and  Gene;  a!  Motors 
Amoivr  the  po.  sible  method.-;  which 
miLilit  be  used  .iie  iiu'  following;: 

First.  General  Molois  requires  ap- 
proximately 1  iMiiiion  shares  cif  ."^ttx-k 
annually  for  iv^  .stwk  bonus  plan  It 
the  maikit  elTects  of  divestituie  were 
likely  to  be  disastrou.'^  to  Du  P>'i,t  and 
to  General  Motors.  Genei.il  Motors 
nil  iht  find  it  practicable  to  buy  at  lea  t 
I  million  shares  of  General  Motors  stock 
a  year  from  Du  Pont  for  its  stock  bonus 
jilan.  and  those  1  million  shares  would 
thus  be  withdrawn  f:om  the  market 
Over  a  jX'riod  f)f  lO  ye.ir-,  thn  purch.Tses 
would  total  between  10  :ind  I.t  n.'Ilicn 
shares. 

Second.  General  Motors  mipht  decide 
to  use  acquired  stock,  rather  than  newly 
is.sued  stock,  for  its  stock  saviim  or  pur- 
chase p!an.  The  use  of  this  device  could 
tike  1  milhon  shans  of  General  Motors 
stock  out  of  l!it>  maik-'t  each  year  for 
the  period  of  10  years.  Institution. il 
purchases  of  General  Motors  sttxk  for 
pen.si m  fund.^,  mutual  funds,  and  the 
like,  according'  to  the  evidence,  could  be 
negotiated  without  any  le:;al  difficulty: 
and  on  the  basis  of  an  article  published 
ui  itie  Dt^cember  1961  i.ssue  of  the  maga- 
zine Exchans'e.  the  .second  most  popular 
security  with  institutional  investors  is 
General  Motors  stock. 
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Third.  The  market  itself  could  absorb 
some  General  Motors  stock.  There  is  a 
need  for  good  issues  on  the  market, 
w  Inch  has  been  starved  for  some  time. 

Fourth.  Finally,  the  experience  with 
the  disposal  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  stock 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  does  not  really 
sustain  the  arguments  of  those  who  say 
that  this  sale  of  stock  would  greatly  up- 
set the  stock  market.  The  dollar  value 
of  the  Ford  offerings  during  the  past  5 
years  has  been  equivalent  to  the  sale  of 
approximately  24  million  shares  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  -tock.  These  Ford  second- 
.iiies  represented  something  more  than 
:iO  j)ercent  of  the  total  equity  of  Ford 
Motor  Co..  compared  with  23  percent  of 
General  Motors  equity  wliich  now  is 
owned  by  Du  Pont. 

There  is  also  a  possibility  that  Du 
Pont  can  exchange  some  of  its  General 
Motors  stock  for  the  assets  of  other  cor- 
porations. Du  Pont  also  conceded  that 
the  exchange  of  General  Motors  stock 
for  Du  Pont  stock  itself  was  both  prac- 
ticable and  feasible. 

So  the  arguments  made  in  regard  to 
tiie  possible  disturbing  effects  of  the 
courts  order  for  divestiture  on  the  finan- 
cial market  and  the  stock  exchange  and 
the  financial  structure  of  the  country,  in 
my  judgment,  have  been  greatly  over- 
si  a  U'd. 

Tiie  question,  then,  is.  Why  should  we 
pa.ss  the  bill? 

I  believe  there  are  several  justifiable 
I  ea.sons. 

One  is  the  reason  of  equity.  Complete 
divestiture  in  the  fonn  of  stock  dividends, 
if  that  were  ordered,  would  result  in  tax 
con.sequences  for  some  stockholders 
which  would  be  truly  harsh;  not  because. 
as  the  committee  report  says,  the  stock- 
holdeis  were  not  violators  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  were  not  parties  to  the 
proceedings.  In  my  judgment  we  should 
not  easily  accept  that  stockholders  are 
ever  wholly  innocent  or  lacking  some 
measure  of  responsibility  for  the  action 
of  corporate  officers  and  directors. 
There  must  be  some  point  at  which  they 
are    held    accountable. 

C^ur  disposition  should  be  to  hold 
stockholders  responsible,  insofar  as  we 
can.  and  if  they  fail  to  exercise  their  re- 
sponsibilities, they  must  be  prepared  to 
bear  some  of  the  economic  consequences 
of  mismanagement  or  of  illegal  actions 
by  corporate  directors. 

In  this  case.  I  think,  there  are  some 
mitigating  circumstances.  It  is  true  that 
Du  Pont  holds  23  peicent  of  General  Mo- 
tors common  stock,  and  that,  in  turn, 
29  percent  of  Du  Pont  is  held  by  the 
Christiana  Corp..  of  which  about  70  per- 
ct  lit  is  ow  ncd  by  members  of  the  Du  Pont 
family 

In  1949.  the  Department  of  Justice 
filed  a  complaint  in  an  antitrust  action 
against  Du  Pont;  and  in  1957,  the  Su- 
preme Court  found  that  Du  Pont's  own- 
ership of  23  percent  of  General  Motors 
w  as  a  violation  of  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  since  that  ownership  might  en- 
able Du  Pont  to  iTevent  other  suppliers 
of  automotive  paints  and  fabrics  from 
selling  to  General  Motors.  The  Court  is- 
sued its  decision,  although  it  said  it  be- 
lieved, as   the  committee   report  states. 


that  the  high  executives  concerned  in 
both  companies  had  acted  honorably  and 
fairly. 

A  second  consideration  bearing  upon 
the  issue  of  whether  this  bill  should  be 
passed  is  that  the  base  of  approximately 
60  million  of  the  63  million  shares  of 
General  Motors  stock  now  held  by  Du 
Pont  was  purchased  between  1917  and 
1919.  and  that  purchase  went  unchal- 
lenged for  a  period  of  approximately  30 
yeais.  Because  of  this — at  least  in  my 
opinion — there  is  some  substance  to  the 
argument  that  at  least  those  stock- 
holders who  purchased  Du  Pont  stock 
and  those  who  purchased  General 
Motors  stock  in  the  period,  let  us  say, 
from  1919  or  1920  until  the  Court  action 
was  begun  in  the  year  1949,  should 
not  be  held  wholly  responsible  and  could 
not  have  been  expected  to  have  taken 
into  account  the  possibility  that  an  anti- 
ti"ust  law  violation  was  involved  in  that 
relationship  between  Du  Pont  and  Gen- 
eral Motors. 

A  second  argument  for  the  bill  relates 
to  revenue.  This  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  many.  If  this  measure  is  not 
enacted,  Du  Pont  is  prepai-ed  to  follow 
a  program  of  divestiture  by  various  ways 
under  existing  law;  and,  following  the 
court  order,  result  in  the  payment  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  taxes  total- 
ing approximately  $450  million  to  $460 
million.  This  revenue  would  be  collected 
not  in  1  year  or  2.  but  over  a  10-year 
period.  If  the  bill  is  enacted,  the  di- 
vestiture could  be  made  in  an  oi-derly 
fashion  over  a  shorter  period  of  time. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  Treasuiy  would 
collect  at  least  as  much  revenue  over  a 
period  of  3  yeai's. 

Therefore,  the  advantages  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  are,  I  believe,  the  fol- 
lowing: As  regards  revenue,  $450  million 
collected  over  a  3-year  pei'iod  rather 
than  over  appi-oxim^tely  a  10-year 
period. 

Second,  the  elimination  of  cei'tain 
harshness  and  inequities  with  respect  to 
.some  of  the  stockholders  in  General 
Motors  and  iii  Du  Pont. 

Third,  a  rather  limited  possibility — 
and  this  is  a  relatively  minor  considera- 
tion— is  that  some  disturbing  effects  in 
secuiity  markets  of  the  country  might 
be  reduced,  if  not  altogether  eliminated. 

Basically,  the  bill  attempts  to  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  and  workable  method 
by  which  Du  Pont  can  divest  itself  of 
the  General  Motoi's  stock.  This  is  the 
important  consideration.  If  the  bill  is 
not  enacted,  Du  Pont  will  be  moved  to 
resort  to  certain  procedui'es  and  prac- 
tices which  may  not  be  sound.  They 
might  have  the  effect  of  distorting  the 
operations  of  the  two  corporations  and 
of  distorting  the  investment  portfolios 
or  holdings  of  many  persons  and  cor- 
porations, and  of  affecting  some  institu- 
tional purchasers  who  are  large  holders 
of  General  Motors  stock. 

A  number  of  issues  relating  to  com- 
mittee procedures  and  unrelated  to  the 
substance  of  the  bill  have  been  raised. 
It  has  been  argued  that  we  should  wait 
for  the  court  to  issue  a  detailed  order 
with  regaid  to  divestiture.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  committee  has  held 
adequate   hearings   in    two   sessions   of 


Congress.  It  has  taken  into  account  the 
fact  that  this  question  has  been  in  the 
courts  and  before  the  Congress  since 
1949.  It  has,  I  think,  show^n  proper  re- 
spect for  the  courts  both  by  the  terms  of 
previous  postponement  of  action  and  also 
in  the  language  of  the  bill  and  in  that 
of  the  report.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
imagine  that  any  judge  or  any  court 
would  be  unduly  influenced  or  preju- 
diced by  the  action  we  propose  to  take 
here.  No  judge  who  is  attempting  to 
determine  the  equity  in  this  case  should, 
in  my  judgment,  feel  that  he  or  the  au- 
thority of  his  court  has  in  any  way  been 
challenged  or  been  invaded. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  committee 
has  operated  in  this  case  in  a  partial 
vacuum. 

There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  this 
statement,  but  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  or,  I  might  say, 
for  many  other  committees  of  Congress, 
to  operate  in  a  partial  vacuum.  We  are 
often  fortunate  that  we  do  not  have  to 
operate  in  a  total  vacuum.  In  any  case 
if  we  were  to  delay  on  action  by  Con- 
tiress  until  everything  was  clear  and 
complete  and  full,  we  would  in  most 
cases  never  act  at  all. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  facts  insofar 
as  they  could  be  determined  and  inter- 
preted were  considered  by  the  Finance 
Committee  and  also  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  The  witne.sses  were 
properly  questioned  and  challenged,  and 
there  is  aii  objective  basis  for  the  ac- 
tions here  being  recommended. 

The  question  of  priority  has  been 
raised.  It  has  been  said  that  we  should 
have  taken  other  tax  matters  up  in 
advance  of  this  one.  Here,  of  course, 
we  are  involved  in  a  kind  of  relative 
ai'gument.  But  the  committee  was  in  a 
position  to  act  upon  this  bill.  It  had 
delayed  action  on  it  at  the  end  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  House  have 
both  passed  upon  it. 

We  have  respected  the  constitutional 
directive  that  the  House  should  act  first 
on  revenue  questions,  and  I  think  we  are 
ready  to  act. 

This  question  has  been  in  court,  as  I 
have  noted,  since  1949.  The  problem 
of  divestiture,  especially  as  it  relates  to 
the  question  of  revenue,  is  one  on  which 
I  think  the  Finance  Committee  is  quali- 
fied to  act.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say 
the  Finance  Committee  is  better  qualified 
to  act  than  a  district  judge  in  Chicago. 
I  might  note  that  even  if  we  do  not  have 
this  competence,  we  certainly  should  not 
admit  it  publicly.  In  addition  to  these 
arguments,  a  nimiber  of  questions  have 
been  raised  with  reference  to  the  bear- 
ing of  this  legislation  upon  the  Chris- 
tiana Corp.  and  beyond  that  on  the  Du 
Pont  family  and  the  possibility  that  this 
action  may  have  some  diiect  or  indirect 
bearing  on  future  court  actions,  anti- 
trust actions  relating  to  this  corpora- 
tion. 

Nothing  in  this  bill  will  in  any  way 
prevent  the  Justice  Department  from 
proceeding  against  the  Christiana  Corp., 
in  an  antitrust  action  or  any  other  ac- 
tion, if  the  Justice  Department  feels  that 
such  action  is  necessai-y. 
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The  Chiu>,tiana  Corp.  case  is  at  least 
in  a  quantitative  sense  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  the  case  against  Du  Pont.  The 
court  decusion  in  the  Du  Pont  ca.-^e  was 
ba.M'd  upon  the  fact  that  Du  Pont  holds 
23  perctnt  of  General  Motors  slock  and 
consequently  was  in  a  position  to  exfr- 
cise  too  srreat  a  measure  of  contr(jl  over 
the  operations  of  General  Motors. 
Christiana  holds  29  percent  of  Du  Pont. 

The  question  for  the  court  to  decide 
m  the  event  that  Justice  proceeds 
against  Christiana  is  whether  tins  29 
percent  of  23  percent  which,  to^tther 
with  some  Christiana  holdings  m  Gen- 
eral M<)tors.  would  give  Christiana  about 
8  percent  of  the  stock  of  General  Motors 
and  pur  Cliristiana  in  a  position  to  exer- 
cise undue  or  improper  influence  over  the 
aflairs  of  General  Motors. 

The  Justice  Dcpartme'U  has  indicated 
at  least  an  ir.fention  of  procecdin.i; 
a.?ainst  Christiana  in  the  future.  No 
doors  are  closed  a:,'ainst  such  action  in 
this  bill 

The  question  ha ,  been  raised  as  to  why. 
if  action  is  to  be  taken  against  Chris- 
tiana, we  should  provide  procedures  for 
possible  divestiture  of  General  Motors 
storks  by  Christiana.  The  only  argu- 
ment is  the  practical  one.  We  are  pro- 
posinL:  a  procedure  for  a  divestment  by 
Du  Pont  Since  the  problem  of  divest- 
nit  lit  by  Christiana  is  essentially  the 
.«ame  kind  of  problem  and  ba.sed  upon 
essentially  the  same  situation,  it  is  the 
committee's  opinion  that  it  might  antici- 
pate this  problem 

Tliere  may  be  an  ar^umei.t  for  p)ost- 
poning  such  action  in  anticipation  of 
treating  stockholders  ;n  Christiana. 
principally  the  Du  Pont  family,  .some- 
what diffeiently  fiom  the  treatment  here 
recommended  for  stockholders  in  the 
Du  Pont  Co  itself 

For  tax  purposes  there  are  in  the 
United  States  three  major  classes  of  citi- 
zens with  perhaps  one  or  two  minor 
classifications.  There  is  the  ordinary 
citizen  who  pays  taxes  as  a  person 

Then  there  is  the  person  who  has  be- 
come a  corporation  and  beyond  that  the 
person  who  has  become  a  foundation. 
If  one  can  become  a  foundation,  he  is  for 
tax  purposes  in  a  most  advanta:;eous 
position.  I  am  concerned  about  persons 
who  become  foundation.^  and  corpora- 
tions for  tax  purpo.ses.  and  I  think  our 
committee  in  the  Conyre.ss  ou:^ht  to  be 
concerned  about  this  problem,  but  the 
problem  cannot  be  raised  by  action  on 
this  bill.  We  should  attempt  not  to  di- 
rect this  legislation  against  a  particular 
corporation  or  a  particular  family,  but 
face  the  basic  problem  and  attempt  to 
solve  it. 

There  are  great  concentrations  of 
economic  and  financial  power  in  this 
country  which  hnvo  ach'cved  a  kind  of 
independent  status  and  have  passed  out 
of  the  orbit  of  reasonable  direction  and 
ref:ulation  even  to  the  point  of  escaping 
reasonable  taxes,  in  some  cases  the  re- 
sult of  leual  claims  which  run  for  100 
years  or  more  into  the  past. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  take  action  to 
improve  the  situation  with  reference  to 
this  problem  by  skirmi.-hing  around  the 
edges  of  this  bill  but  must  eventually 
face  It  head  on. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  couple  of  questions? 

Mr  Ml  C.^RTHY.  I  yield  t-i  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK,  I  have  been  really  puz- 
zled about  how  I  should  vote  on  this 
measure .  Frankly.  I  havf  n(jt  made  up 
my  mir.d  yet  I  am  much  impres.setl  with 
what  the  ninior  Senator  from  Minia-.sota 
has  lUst  said.  I  should  like  to  raise  three 
qu<'stions  that  trouble  me.  to  .■^ee  :f  I  can 
get  Ins  reaction  to  tlvm 

III  the  first  plaee  I  am  tioubled  al>nit 
thf  timing  of  this  hill  .As  I  have  fol- 
lowed th-  d'bat.'  on  tl-.f  floor  and  In  the 
paee.s  of  the  Rkiord.  I  have  wondered 
why  It  would  not  be  wiser  to  defer  action 
on  this  legislation,  which,  ostensibly  at 
least,  and  I  think  actually,  is  intended 
only  as  tax  legi.^Iation.  and  iK^t  U>  have 
any  a:.lirru.-t  implicatimi.  until  the  de- 
cree uf  the  di.stnct  court  has  become 
final  Thus  we  would  know  exactly 
what  the  court  ordered  Du  Pont  and 
perhaps  Christiana,  to  do.  Could  we 
not  at  that  time  legislate,  taxwi.se.  a  good 
deal  more  intelligently  than  if  we  pass 
the  bill  now.  not  really  knowing  exactly 
what  the  omxYX  will  do  in  the  wT»y  of  a  di- 
vestiture requirement '* 

Mr  MCCARTHY  I  think  there  are 
very  limited  po.s.-.ibilitles  as  to  what  we 
could  do.  taxwisc,  or  revcnuewisr.  midcr 
any  circumstances.  I  know  the  Senator 
understands  that  the  Suprt  me  Court  has 
ordered  the  Chicago  court  to  recommend 
the  procedure  of  divestment,  and  has  al- 
lowed a  10-year  period  over  which  to  do 
It.  I  think  perhaps  the  principal  justi- 
fication for  this  action  with  reference  to 
tlie  court  proceeding  is  that  by  passing  a 
law  which  establishes  that  these  particu- 
lar tax  results  can  follow  from  a  divest- 
ment we  really  make  it  easier  for  the 
court  to  order  a  divestment  which  will  be 
fair  and  equitable.  If  we  do  not  take 
this  action,  the  court  will  have  to  make 
its  divestment  order  within  the  frame- 
work of  existing  law.  This  is  the  prob- 
lem. The  Du  Pont  Co.  has  come  up  w  ith 
two  or  three  alternate  plans  by  which 
they  might  divest  under  existing  law,  the 
consequences  of  which  in  tei-ms  of  reve- 
nue would  be  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  collect  no  more  taxes  during 
the  next  10  years  than  they  would  under 
the  procedure  likely  to  be  follovned  if  the 
committee  bill  is  adopted. 

Moreover,  if  the  companies  act  under 
existing  law.  the  corporate  structures 
and  the  stcunty  market  may  be  adverse- 
ly affected.  For  these  reasons  I  think 
\"  e  are  acting  quite  properly  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CLARK  Is  is  the  Senator's  view 
that  this  proposed  legislation  is  timely 
and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  defer  con- 
sideration, because  he  believes  that  the 
interests  of  justice  and  the  proper  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  decree  would 
be  aided  if  we  acted  now  rather  than  to 
require   the   court    to   act   first? 

xMr.  McCarthy  I  think  it  would  be 
easier  for  the  court  to  act  in  this  case. 
This  is  the  kind  of  precedent  wliich 
miuiht  pave  the  way  for  more  effective 
antitrust  action  in  many  ca.ses.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  ofttimcs  tlie  court  hes- 
itates to  act  in  antitrust  questions,  be- 
cause of  financial  consequences  of  such 


action.  This  bill,  if  passed,  would  not 
keep  the  ourt  from  acting,  if  it  wishes, 
to  order  a  divestment  under  existm;^ 
law       It   opens   up   a   new    possibility 

Mr  CIJ^RK.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yi-'ld  further? 

Mr.   MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  This  brings  me  to  the 
second  point  \fchich  is  bothering  me. 
uhich  la  the  que.slion  raused  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [  Mr.  Douglas!  and  the 
Senator  fiom  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore  ,  m 
ii7;ard  to  the  pa.ss-through  from  Du 
Pont  to  Chiistiana  to  members  of  tlie  Du 
Pont  family  As  I  understand  their 
conUiU;  n,  it  boils  down  to  this;  While 
11  iia.-.  bitii  made  abundantly  clear  in 
the  ctn'r.nniiee  lepcit  and  by  statements 
III. id'  by  \a:i'  M.,  Senators  on  th"  floor 
tiiat  Uie  proposed  leui'-lation  i.^  not  in- 
tended to  have  any  elTect  whatever  on 
the  foim  of  the  decree  to  be  su  ned  by 
the  Chicago  judge,  nevertheless  the  in- 
evitable re^ult  of  piussmk'  the  bill,  and 
tliu.'i  making  a  pa.ss-llirough  from  Du 
Pont  to  Cliristiana  to  the  members  of 
the  Du  Pont  family  le.-..;>  onerous  than 
uould  be  tlie  ca-M-  under  existing  law 
from  tlie  tax  poail  of  vii-w  witii  respeel 
to  memlxr.i  of  tlie  Du  Pont  fam.ly.  can- 
not fail  to  be  to  give  tlie  court  a  guui- 
ance  or  an  inkling,  which  will  ipsult  m 
the  court  beiiiLr  far  more  likely  to  jiermit 
the  members  of  liie  Du  Pont  family  to 
keep  the  General  Ntotors  stock  Uian 
would  be  the  case  if  th.e  proposed  legis- 
lation were   not  passed 

What  is  my  friend's  viev.  on  thaf 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  would  be  an  en- 
tirely subjective  uidgmcnt  Uj)  to  this 
point  It  appears  th.nt  fr-.v  aiguments 
ha\e  been  made  in  .support  of  any  action 
I'iving  relipf  to  the  members  of  the  Du 
Pont  family.  It  is  my  judgn-:ent  that 
pa.ssnge  of  tlie  bill  should  h.ave  no  effect 
upon  the  action  of  the  couit  itself.  I 
hope  that  the  judge  would  .'land  against 
this  kind  of  influence 

I  doubt  very  much  wlirther  the  judge 
would  even  take  this  bill  into  considera- 
tion in  pa.ssing  on^the  Christiana  issue 
Other  points  of  law  and  points  of  fact 
;\ould   be  more   imiiortnnt 

Mr.  CL.ARK.  That  lead<;  me  t<i  my 
third  question.  Does  my  f:  r  nd  from 
Minnesota  agree  with  the  .Attorney  Gen- 
eral, who  seems  to  be  of  the  v'.e-.v  tl-.a' 
if  the  members  of  the  Dn  Pont  farr.ilv 
are  permitted  to  contimie  t/i  l.old  t!.e 
General  Motors  stock,  thrv  will  have  8 
percent  of  thf  votm;!  s'ock  of  GeiKral 
Motors,  and  this,  under  the  p-  ruliar  cir- 
cumstances invohmg  these  particulnr 
corporations,  amounts  to  effivti'.e  con- 
trol^ 

Mr  MrCMriHY  This  would  be  a 
question  for  the  court  to  decide  mule: 
antitrust  proceediiv-'s  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  operation  of  this  cor- 
porate complex,  to  say  whether  8  per- 
cent would  give  Christiana  that  kind  of 
control.  CeitainU'.  if  it  would  the  Jus- 
tice Df'paitment  should  be  able  to  make 
that  case  in  court. 

Mr.  CLARK  Wliethrr  or  not  the  bill 
is  pas.sed  ' 

Mr  MeCAIiTHY.  Whether  or  not  the 
bill  is  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  tiiank  my  friend  from 
Minnesota. 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  The  pass-through 
to  the  members  of  the  Du  Pont  family 
really  raises  some  fundamentai  ques- 
tions of  rights.  This  is  a  family  of  great 
wealth.  We  have  to  a.sk  ourselves 
whether  we  wish  to  draft  a  law  almost  in 
the  nature  of  a  bill  of  attainder  to  reach 
them.  I  have  been  worried  ever  since' 
liearing  that  one  member  of  the  family, 
whe  was  18  months  old  at  the  time  of  a 
recent  campaign,  contributed  $5,000  to 
the  Repubhcan  Party.  It  seems  to  me 
jierhaps  we  could  set  .some  limits  upon 
how  much  a  person  who  had  not  reached 
the  accepted  age  of  reason,  could  con- 
tribute to  a  political  campaign,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  do  It  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  and  for  the  last  time.  I  am  of 
the  view  that  members  of  the  Du  Pont 
family  are  as  much  entitled  to  equal  jus- 
tice under  the  law  as  anybody  else,  but 
I  am  strongly  of  the  view  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  have  the  members  of  the  Du  Pont 
family   control   General   Motors. 

I  am  happy  to  have  my  friend's  assur- 
ance that  he  does  not  think  the  passage 
of  the  bill  would  aid  in  efTectuating  that 
result,  which  I  would  deplore. 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  It  is  my  opinion  it 
would  not  help  them  to  that  end.  and 
that  they  would  receive  no  more  or  less 
than  equal  ju.--tice  under  the  law. 

Mr  MANSFIKLD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suget.st   the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ilerk  will  call  the  roll. 

1  he  leL'islat.ve  clerk  i)roceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoium  call  be  rescind(^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  (Mr. 
Boe.GS  111  tile  chain  .     Without  objection. 

It    is    so    i.)\  (ielt»d. 


THE        LATE        SENATOR        STY'LES 
BRIDGES.  OF  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

Mr  CO'ITON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  and  a>-k  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  254'  was  read 
as  follows; 

Rc<tolvrd  Th.Tt  the  .'^nr>te  hn.^  iienrd  with 
profound  .scirr<'W  of  tiie  de.i'h  of  the  Honor- 
able Stvlls  Bril>i;i..s,  late  Sciuitur  Irom  the 
State  of  New  il.anpshirc. 

Resolved,  Tliat.  as  a  ui.ii  k.  if  rrspctt  to 
Itie  memory  of  tlie  decc;ised.  tlie  batincss  of 
the  Semite  be  now  susprr.dod  tu  en.iljle  lii.s 
as.socintes.  to  pay  tribute  to  Ills  liiyh  cli.ir- 
«cter  atid    distlngu  shed   service. 

Rcxolrcd.  Tliat  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resoliuliins  tk)  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
tliereof  to  the  famity  of  the  decea.sed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-ICER.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  con.'-ideration  of  the 
resolution' 

There  bemn  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  COTION.  Mr  President,  before 
we  proceed  with  relation  to  the  resolu- 
tion. I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  re- 
marks of  the  -senior  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  I  Mr.  CHA\tzl.  who  is  unable  to 
be  present  becaust>  of  illness,  be  printed 
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in  the  Record  at  the  appropriate  place 
in  these  ceremonies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  of  J. 
Mark  Trice,  secretary  of  the  minority, 
long  a  friend  and  beloved  associate  of 
the  late  Senator  Bridges,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  the  tributes 
by  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  2  > 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Wesley  Powell,  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  delivered  a  eulogy  at  the 
State  funeral  of  the  late  Senator  Bridges 
in  the  State  capital  at  Concord,  N.H. 
Governor  Powell  was  a  longtime  asso- 
ciate and  administrative  assistant  of 
Senator  Bridges.  He  is  present  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con-sent  that  the  eulogy  he  de- 
hvered  at  the  State  funeral  appear  in 
Uie  Record  in  the  appropriate  place 
after  the  tributes  of  Senators. 

The  PRE:SIDING  OFFICER.  Wit.hout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  ?,  i 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
the  beloved  Chaplain  of  the  Senate, 
wrote  an  article  entitled  "Night  Is  Not 
Eternal."  in  which  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Senator  Bridges.  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
a  final  tribute  in  these  proceedings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  4.  > 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Senators 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today  be  permitted  to  file 
their  tributes  to  the  late  Senator  Bridges 
during  the  next  2  legislative  days,  and 
that  those  tributes  appear  at  the  appro- 
priate place  in  the  ceremonies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sui-e  that  it  is  always  a  difficult  task 
for  a  Senator  to  rise  and  attempt  to 
express  adequately  his  feelings  and  re- 
flections upon  the  passing  of  a  Senate 
colleague  from  his  own  State.  If  I  may 
be  pardoned  a  very  brief  personal  word. 
I  would  say  to  you,  sir.  that  as  I  rise  to 
exercise  my  privilege  to  speak  a  few 
words  in  memory  of  Styles  Bridges.  I 
find  my.self  laboring  under  a  heavy  bur- 
den of  emotion. 

In  1923,  when  Styles  Bridges  was  25 
years  of  age  and  I  was  23,  we  met  and 
became  a.ssociated  on  the  staff  of  a  State 
magazine  then  published  in  Concord. 
N.H.  For  a  considerable  period  of  time 
we  worked  together  as  very  young  men. 
and  there  arose  a  close,  intimate,  and 
abiding  friendship  between  us  that  con- 
tinued without  a  rift  or  interruption  for 
nearly  40  years  until  his  passing  last 
November. 

Little  did  I  think  in  those  early  days 
that  he  would  become  the  nationally 
known  statesman  and  Senator  that  he 
later  became.  Little  did  I  know  that  it 
would  be  my  treasured  privilege  to  serve 


in  Congress  with  him,  first,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  then,  lor  7  years, 
as  his  jimior  colleague  in  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  dwell 
at  length  on  his  great  career  in  this 
chamber.  It  will  be  adequately  cov- 
ered by  other's.  Styles  Bridges  was 
fli-st  of  all,  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  He  loved  the  Senate.  Next  to 
his  love  for  his  own  cherished  family 
circle,  nothing  in  his  life  ever  meant  to 
much  to  him  as  the  Senate.  H-^  gloried 
in  its  history.  He  was  steeped  in  its 
traditions  and  its  rules  and  its  associa- 
tions. He  appreciated  fully  its  power  in 
the  world. 

He  served  in  the  Senate  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  25  years.  It  was  his  cher- 
ished ambition  that  he  might  live  to 
.serve  two  more  years,  because,  had  he 
done  so,  his  continuous  service  in  the 
Senate  would  have  been  the  longest  of 
any  Senator  who  ever  sat  in  this  body 
representing  New  Hampshire.  He  was 
not  permitted  to  fulfill  that  ambition,  an 
ambition  that  was  shared  by  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people  in  New  Hamp- 
shire who  wanted  him  to  realize  it  for 
his  sake  and  for  theirs. 

I  need  not  remind  those  who  served 
^.ith  him  in  the  Senate  of  his  fearless. 
courageous,  constant  service  to  his  coun- 
t,y.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  when 
I  first  learned  of  his  passing,  that  free- 
dom is  brighter  and  this  great  Republic 
IS  infinitely  stronger  because  Styles 
Bridges  lived. 

In  the  few  moments  I  wisli  to  take.  I 
am  not  going  to  speak  of  Styles  Bridges 
the  Senator,  because  others  who  served 
with  him  much  longer  than  I,  and  have 
.shared  with  him  the  responsibility  of 
leadersliip  in  this  body,  can  more  ap- 
propriately pay  that  tribute.  Therefore, 
despite  the  fact  that  one  of  the  proud 
memories  of  my  life  will  be  the  fact  that 
for  15  years  I  served  with  him  in  Con- 
gress, I  wish  to  speak  for  just  a  few  ad- 
ditional moments  today  about  Styles 
Bridges  the  man.  Styles  Bridges  as  I 
think  of  him  today  in  the  years  of  my 
a.ssociation  with  him  back  in  New  Hamp- 
shire before  he  ever  came  to  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  I  wish  to  speak  of  the 
qualities  which  he  displayed  then  and 
which  ripened  and  blossomed  after  he 
came  here. 

As  I  think  of  the  years  that  I  have 
known  him,  longer  than  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  there  was  one  out- 
standing keynote  of  his  character  and  hi.'; 
per.sonality  throughout  his  life.  It  v.as 
not  his  statesmanship,  although  he  was 
a  statesman  of  great  ability;  it  was  not 
his  mental  attainment,  although  he  had 
to  an  exceptional  degree  tlie  ability  in  a 
quiet,  commonsense,  and  direct  way  to 
clear  away  the  obstacles  and  to  pluni-c 
straight  to  tiie  heart  of  any  problem,  and 
with  a  few  words  uncover  the  bones  of 
any  i.ssue  without  being  diverted  by  triv- 
ialities; it  was  not  even  his  courage, 
though  his  fearlessness  commanded  the 
respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  None  of 
these  qualities  were  the  real  main- 
spring of  the  character  of  Styles 
Bridges,  and  that  made  him  so  great. 

Styles  Bridges  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  per.son  I  have  ever  known 
in  all  mv  life  had  a  talent,  a  gift,  a  genius 
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for  friendship.  He  had  that  kind  of 
natural  love  for  his  fellow  men  that 
caused  him  throughout  his  life  to  exem- 
plify the  teachings  of  the  Master,  who 
said 

rhf)ii  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Oixl  with  .iM 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  5t)ul,  and  wnh 
all  thv  strength  and  with  all  thy  mincl.  iiid 
thy   neii^hbor   aa  thyself. 

Ftuin  the  time  I  f^rst  met  hmi  as  an 
f.xiiemely  youni;  man.  his  outstandinis: 
chaiacteribtic  was  thi.s  tjenius  for  friend- 
ship 

That  friendliness  was  not  as.sumed. 
Mr  Pre.sident,  There  are  many  genial 
people,  friendly  people,  people  with  mat;- 
net:.-,m  and  charm.  Sonietmie.s.  how- 
ever when  the  goine;  is  hard,  when  they 
are  tired  or  under  .stress,  or  involved  in 
an  i!Ueu:5e  controversy,  the  veneer  cracks 
and  for  a  moment  one  glimpses  some- 
thing cold  and  calculating  underneath 
That  was  never  so  w.th  Styles  Bpidges 
a.>  I  kn*^w  him  under  many  circumstances 
for  40  long  years.  ''  never  knew  the  time 
that  he  lost  his  patience,  that  he  lost  his 
couitesy,  that  he  lost  lus  love  for  people 
Thai  luve  had  to  bo  genuine. 

To  be  sure,  he  could  be  forthrmht  and 
hardhitting,  as  we  knew  him  here  How- 
ever there  was  always  that  quality  of 
warmth  in  his  heart  and  his  personality 
which  encompassed  all  people  to  a  de- 
gree that  I  have  never  seen  in  anyoiie 
else 

I  wish  to  take  one  moment  to  recite 
to  the  Senate  illustrations  of  this  qual- 
ity which  have  Ions  lived  in  my  memory 
When  he  was  in  his  twenties,  one  nuht 
he  made  a  speech  m  that  same  hard- 
hittm.;  forthrmht  way  that  was  always 
his  Afterward  he  learned  that  an  el- 
derly man  had  been  hurt  and  that  he 
was  incensed  by  what  Styles  Bridges 
had  said  It  distressed  Styles  Bridges 
to  learn  that,  and  he  resolved  to  ^o  to 
the  home  of  this  man  to  try  to  soothe 
the  offended  man  He  was  admonished 
not  to  do  .so.  because  the  man  was  very 
strong-willed  and  inclined  to  be  vindic- 
tive Iff  insisted,  however  and.  alon»\ 
went  to  the  hoiiv  of  the  man  and  told 
him  how  he  re:::retted  that  in  espousing 
a  causf  in  which  he  believed,  and  for 
which  ht'  had  no  apologies  to  make,  he 
had  iirurt'd  thf*  man's  feelinL;.s  Styles 
Bridges  sat  with  this  man  through  the 
long  hours  of  the  evenincr  and  came  aw  ay 
his  friend  That  man  was  his  friend 
and  devoted  follower  as  lone  as  he  lived 

When  Styles  Br:dcfs  was  elected  'd 
the  Senate  of  th-^-  United  States  he  d'  - 
feated  in  a  hard  primary  contest  formi-r 
Senator  Geor'-'e  H  Mnsr<;  who  had  bf>en. 
and  will  be  remttnbered  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  Members  of  this  body  It 
was  a  rather  bitt*'r  contest,  in  which 
Styies  Bridges'  opponent,  a  seasoned 
veteran  and  senior  statesman  w  as  some- 
what  caustic  about  S'^nator  Bridges' 
youth  and  m-'xperit  nee  When  the 
campaign  was  over.  Styles  Bridges  de- 
feated Seiiator  Moses  and  came  to  the 
Senate.  Senator  Moses  retired  to  his 
luime  in  Concord  I  i'K''  marv  who  com^^ 
to  the  end  of  the  way  and  meet  with  de- 
feat he  was  a  somewhat  embittered  man. 

Styles  Bridges  was  not  content  to 
leave  things  in  tliat  way     Again,  dfsyiif 


the  advice  and  admonition  of  his  friends, 
he  went  to  the  home  of  Senator  Moses, 
even  though  he  knew  he  might  be  re- 
pulsed by  a  man  who  had  grown  bitter 
in  his  disiippointment.  and  loneliness  I 
do  not  know  what  passed  between  them, 
but  Senator  Bridges  came  away  the 
friend  of  Senator  Mose.-^  He  u.s«'d  to 
call  upon  Senator  Moses  faithfully  w  hen- 
ever  he  was  in  Concord 

I  who  worked  for  Senator  Mo.ses  wtn-n 
he  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and 
knew  him  to  the  very  end.  perhaps  real- 
ized more  than  anyone  else  how  fond 
and  affectionate  Senator  Mo.ses  grew  of 
Styles  Brtdces  He  tx^an  to  feel  a  .sense 
of  p:oprietor>hip  and  of  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  Styles  Bridges 

Just  one  more  example  of  this  cliaiac- 
teristic  concern  which  he  had  for  all. 
both  iivvnt  and  h.umble  Durinu  the 
yeais  of  Woild  War  II,  when  Styles 
Bridges  was  a  memt)er  of  powerful  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate  beaiing  a  heavy 
burden  of  respon.'-ibility  m  a  ureat  crisis 
in  our  history,  he  earned  one  day.  p«'r- 
haps  because  of  his  membership  on  the 
Committee  on  Mihtary  Affairs,  that  a 
tek'ciram  was  about  to  be  sent  f:om  the 
Department  of  War  to  a  man  and  his  wife 
in  New  Hampshire,  transmittint^  the 
news  that  their  only  son  had  been  killed 
m  action  Senator  Bridges  was  able  to 
usf  his  influence  to  stay  the  telegram 
H'>  left  his  duties  here,  flew  to  New- 
Hampshire,  and  went  to  the  home  of  his 
fi-f:id,  a  humble  man.  because  he  did 
not  want  the  news  to  be  broken  in  the 
cold  print  of  a  telegram  He  made  the 
journey  and  himself  faced  the  sad  and 
difficult  task  of  breaking  the  news  to  a 
desolate  father  and  mother 

Those  are  the  little  examples  which  I 
have  trespassed  upon  thr  time  of  the 
Senate  to  mention  today  I  have  done 
so  because  wh.atever  may  be  the  tributes 
paid  to  Senator  Bridges  for  his  mighty 
services  in  this  body,  I  felt  m  my  heatt 
today  that  the  picture  I  w  i.>h  I  could 
paint,  if  I  had  the  words  with  which  to 
paint  It,  would  be  of  Styies  Bridges  back 
home.  Styles  Bridges  whose  capacity  foi 
friendship  was  so  natural  and  unas- 
sumed  that  his  circle  of  friends  grew  and 
grew  throughout  the  years  until  they 
could  not  be  numbered  m  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  but  spread  acro.ss  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  so  that, 
perhaps,  when  we  lost  him.  it  could  be 
said  that  he  had  more  personal  friends 
than  any  living  man  That  is  why  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  sent  him  back 
to  the  Senate  by  ever  increasing  majori- 
ties That  IS  why  he  received  more  votes 
from  the  people  of  New  Hamp.shire — Re- 
publicans, Democrats,  and  independ- 
ents— than  any  other  man  who  has  ever 
been  elected  as  Governor  or  Senator  m 
my  State 

Mr  President,  if  you  want  to  know 
how  Styles  Bridges  lives  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  you 
co'ild  journey  today  to  the  snow-clad 
fai  ms  on  the  hillsides  of  New  Hamp.shire, 
and  to  the  crossroads  stores,  and  there 
you  would  find  old  and  young,  men  and 
women,  of  eveiT  walk  of  life  who  do  n  it 
mourn  a  Senator,  but  who  motun  a 
f  1  lend. 


Thucydides.  in  his  "Funeral  Oration  of 
Pericles,"  said; 

For  the  .sep'.ilchre  of  gof>d  people  is  tlip 
whole  earth,  and  their  story  is  not  graven 
only  on  stone  over  their  native  earth,  but 
lives  on  fur  uway.  without  visible  symbol, 
vwovea    into   the  stvifT   of   the   lives  of   others. 

So  Styles  Br idges.  our  friend,  lives  on. 
his  life  woven  into  the  stuff  of  the  lives 
of  thousands  w  !u)  are  better  and  happier 
because  they  knew   him 

Ml  President,  never  was  his  devotion 
to  fi.eiidship  so  evident  as  in  his  la.  l 
div.v  His  devoted  wife  and  his  loyal 
si, iff  who  are  in  the  gallery  as  guesLs  of 
the  Senate  todav.  endeavored  during  h.s 
last  months  and  days  to  protect  him. 
so  far  as  they  could,  from  some  of  the 
duties  which  could  be  taken  care  of  by 
others  .so  as  to  leave  him  free  to  use  1...- 
i-'iadually  waning  physical  powers  in  ful- 
tiUm"  thf  heavy  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties winch  m  the  fullness  of  his  service 
here,  had  tkvolved  upon  him.  But  they 
were  nevei  wholly  able  to  do  .so.  becau.  c 
Styles  Bridges  would  never  turn  away 
.iiivone  who  sought  his  help  It  was  ju.^i 
iinpcss.bie  for  lum  to  turn  anyone  awav 

.So  m  the  silence  of  the  morning  hours, 
in  the  home  which  he  loved,  m  East  Con- 
coid  N  H  ,  alone  with  his  d»'Voled  wife, 
he  passed  quietly  and  painlessly  in  Ins 
sleep,  from  darkness  to  light  eternal 
Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  w  idow.  his 
s(uis.  and  lus  at'i'd  mother 

Mr  President.  I  leave  with  you  and 
with  the  Senate  .some  words  which  I 
heard  spoken  many  years  atio,  in  m\ 
youth,  m  an  hour  of  sadness,  about  a 
man  who.  loo  was  my  friend  I  do  not 
even  lemf^mber  who  wrote  them,  but 
these  are  the  words  I  think  they  an' 
appropriate: 

When    soldiers    die    and    kings   depart 

And  s' .ite.snwn  p.is.s  ,iw,iy. 
.■\:id  men  of  gold  .md  bunk  and  mart 

Ftfturn  to  cornn»on  cl.iy: 
Our  hiurel  wre.iths  we  proudl;.  bring. 

Our  panegyrics  blend 
Bit    ah.  It  Is  a  .sadder  thing 

When  we  have  lo.st  r<  friend 

V^hfn    ;ir'i-t.';   lay   tiieir   palettes   d'lWii 

.\i.d  Mnjfers  nuitely  re»t. 
When  builders  ol  a  miijhty  town 

Lie  in  a  narrow  chest: 
We   praise   their   ^;enlus   towering    tall. 

Their  godlike  work.s  rommeiKl. 
But    ah,  the  human  tears  that  fall 

When  we  ha',  e  lest  .i  friend 

1x1  deep  for  sh.illow-viindln^j  phr.i.se, 

■I(M)  full  for  forma!  Ixaind, 
Tticir  memories  bUM.m  -Ahere'tr  we  g.t/e 

.\nd  live  In  every  sound 
We  r.innot  s|>eak  our  .irhlng  loss. 

Or  even  comprehend 
Hut  every  byway  ha-;  a  muts 

When  we  h.i\e  lost  ,i  friend 

.^:.d  such  was  he      this  frlencUj  man, 

This  man  of  sunnv  m.ootl. 
Of  happlne.ss  an  artt.s.ui 

A  prince  of  bri  it  herhood 
.Ml    hea\en  Us  a  cheery  place. 

Where  such  ,is  he  .i.scend. 
.S<i  let  us  c  I  on  a  lit  tie  "^p  ice. 

.\iia  'vv  !■  sh.ill  tind  our  friend 

Mr  MUFiPHY.  "Styles  Bridges,  New 
Hampshiie,  senior  Republican  in  the  US 
S'-nate  "  Behind  these  few  words  stand 
moic  than  a  quartet  of  a  century  of  dedi- 
cated service  tu  State  and  country. 


Today,  Members  of  this  great  body 
l)ay  tribute  to  one  of  its  best  loved  for- 
mer Members,  and  our  hearts  go  out  to 
the  members  of  his  family. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  deep  humility  that 
I  now  pay  respect  to  the  memory  of 
,'-TYLEs    Bridges. 

As  the  youngest  Member  of  this  body 
I  feel  humble,  for  his  distinguished  serv- 
ice as  US.  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
ran  best  be  reviewed  by  his  colleagues  of 
U)ng  standing  :  but  as  successor  to  Styles 
liKiDCES,  I  feel  proud  and  honored,  be- 
cause as  history  unfolds.  Styles  Bridges 
will  stand  with  the  greatest  of  U.S. 
Senators. 

No  per.son  could  fill  the  void  caused  by 
the  passing  of  Senator  Styles  Bridges. 
It  IS  now  my  ta,-.k  to  carry  on  his  work; 
.ind  with  the  help  of  Almighty  God,  I 
'  liall  do  -SO  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

In  the  beautiful  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire  stands  our  trademark, 
.vettled  against  the  sky  and  resisting  the 
elements  of  time  and  storm.  These 
1  u-'ved  features  have  been  the  hallmark 
of  our  people  since  the  days  of  Webster. 
Like  the  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountains," 
Styles  Bridges  stood  throughout  his 
l.fe,  immovable  af^amst  the  elements  of 
cowardice  and  compromise  and  un- 
waveiiiig  ui  lus  determination  to  fight 
for  right  as  God  gave  him  the  under- 
Mandmg. 

Styles  Bridges  loved  the  State  of  New 
Hamp.-hire  and  respected  all  of  its  peo- 
ple. Tliough  occupying  a  high  seat  in 
our  Government,  his  helping  hand  was 
ever  extended  to  the  least  of  those  he 
serveii.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
quality  of  his  greatness,  tin.-  respect  for 
the  iiut  'iity  of  every  man  was  the  sub- 
stance of  his  eminence. 

And  s  )  all  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire mourn  the  pa.ssing  of  their  illus- 
trious son.  The  people  of  New  Hamp- 
.shire and  of  our  land  have  lost  a 
champion.  Evrn  beyond  our  borders, 
wherever  there  is  freedom  or  hope  for 
freedom,  people  know  a  valiant  captain  is 
rone 

As  the  Sliip  of  State  sails  on,  Senator 
BKiDGLi'  i)iofound  words,  his  courage,  his 
vvisdum,  and  his  love  of  freedom  should 
shine  forth  like  a  beacon  to  lho:iC  whose 
duty  it  now  is  to  ht^lp  pilot  the  ship  in 
the.se  troubled  waters. 

Tlie  mrtto  of  liis  beloved  Granite  State 
held  full  mc.minL;  for  Styles  Bridges. 
He  would  have  that  motto  inspire  each 
i^f  us  a.>  it  did  him:  "Live  Free  or  Die." 

Mr.  DIRKSFN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  Mr  HickenlooperI  has 
to  leave  for  a  distant  journey,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  yield  to  him  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  IIICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  tlie  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  also  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  tliis  indulLience.  It  is  neccsary  for  me 
to  leave  iir.mediatcly.  to  catch  a  plane: 
and  if  I  did  not  speak  now,  I  would  have 
to  file  a  statement  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  saddened, 
along   with   all  our  colleagues   on  both 


sides  of  the  aisle,  at  the  occasion  which 
calls  upon  ua  to  state — all  too  inade- 
quately— our  deep  sorrow  and  grief  at 
the  passing  of  our  friend  and  colleague. 
Styles  Bridges.  When  great  men  pass 
on  to  the  future,  usually  it  is  impos- 
sible— and  certainly  it  is  beyond  my  mea- 
ger ability — to  say  the  things  we  really 
feel  about  them  or  adequately  to  express 
our  concept  of  their  contributions  to 
our  life  and  times. 

I  have  known  Styles  Bridges  for  al- 
most 25  years.  During  that  time  he  has 
proved  himself,  not  only  from  a  public 
standpoint,  but  also  from  a  private 
standpoint,  a  true  and  reliable  friend, 
one  who  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
gave  occasion  for  any  question  as  to  his 
motives,  his  attitude,  or  his  willingness 
to  help  his  friends  and  his  associates, 
and  in  so  many  cases  even  to  help  those 
who  were  not  necessarily  at  the  time  his 
friends. 

In  the  field  of  public  life,  the  only  field 
in  which  I  have  knowii  Styles,  he  was 
not  necessarily  unique;  but  he  was  in  the 
top  echelon  of  great  public  servants 
whom  this  country  has  produced  from 
time  to  time,  over  the  years  of  its  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  President,  if  one  took  the  time — 
and  I  suggest  we  do  so  with  frequency — 
to  examine  Style  Bridges'  prophetic  ut- 
terances, throughout  Ins  experience  and 
liis  service  here  in  Washington,  as  to 
what  might  or  might  not  happen,  as  to 
what  might  result  from  certain  actions, 
policies,  and  procedures,  I  think  all  of 
ii.s  would  be  astounded  at  the  accuracy 
and  the  perception  he  brought  to  his 
studies  and  positions  on  public  matters. 
I  know  that  a  number  of  years  ago,  and 
since  my  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  him,  in  the  last  17  years,  he  has 
time  and  again  pointed  out  matters 
which  he  believed  would  affect  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  he  has  done 
so  with  an  uncanny  accuracy  which  we 
shall  miss  greatly  in  the  days  to  come. 

Of  course,  friendship  docs  not  end  bc- 
cau.'-e  someone  passes  from  a  present 
plrysical  a-.sociation  to  another  state, 
any  more  than  it  docs  when  a  friend 
leaves  to  wo  to  another  city  or  another 
area.  The  memorj-  of  that  friendship, 
the  memory  of  the  affection  we  have  for 
that  person,  continues  to  keep  that  per- 
.■^on  alive.  And  so  it  is,  I  know,  with 
those  of  us  who  knew  Sty-les. 

It  is  tragic  that  he  had  to  be  taken 
from  us  at  this  time,  and  yet  the  great 
.<;timulus  which  his  association  and  his 
life  brou^iht  to  us  have  been  of  inestim- 
able value,  and  will  continue  to  be  of 
inestimable  value. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  Styles 
BriDGES  had  the  highest  concern,  re- 
gard, and  loyalty  to  and  for  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  its  responsi- 
bilities, not  only  to  this  country  but  to 
the  free  world.  There  had  been  times 
when  his  voice  stood  almost  alone  on 
issues  when  he  knew  that  stand  to  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  his  country  and 
which  at  the  time  was  opposed  by  over- 
whelming differences  of  opinion,  but 
which  proved  in  the  long  mn  to  be  right, 
-ound,    impartial,    and    fundamentally 


nonpolitical  and  in  the  interest  of  his 
country. 

He  truly  was  a  great  U.S.  Senator. 
He  tnily  was  a  great  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  a  great  son  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Today  we  pay,  in  some  meager  way. 
our  respects  to  him;  but,  as  I  said  at  the 
outset,  it  is  impossible,  certainly  for  me, 
to  give  any  satisfactory  expression  to  the 
feeling  of  loss.  I  can  only  say,  in  clos- 
in.g.  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  that  we 
can  express  ourselves  only  within  what- 
ever capacity  we  have. 

Not  only  was  Styles  a  close  friend  of 
m.ine,  but  he  and  Doloris,  his  wife,  had 
been  wonderful  friends  of  Mrs.  Hicken- 
loopcr  and  myself  for  all  these  years. 

Our  mutual  condolences  go  out  to 
them,  to  their  sons  and  their  families. 
All  of  us  regret  that  we  cannot  be  of 
more  comfort  than  we  may  be  able  to 
be.  We  can  only  say  that  we  wish  we 
could  be  of  as  much  comfort  at  this  time 
as  we  would  like  to  be. 

I  am  reminded,  in  the  transitory  pe- 
riod in  which  we  live  our  lives,  of  what 
tne  poet  said: 

nip  moving  finger  writes;   and,  having  writ. 

Moves  on:   nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line, 

Nur  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of   it 

This  is  a  sad  day.  It  is  a  day  of  los^. 
But  the  life  which  Styles  Bridges 
brought  into  association  with  all  of  us 
can  also  make  it  a  day  of  stimulus  for  a 
better  and  a  more  constructive  Amei-ica. 
m  th.e  public  interest  and  the  interest  of 
posterity. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
those  days  when  the  country  was  beset 
with  the  glim  verities  of  World  War  I, 
some  obscure  and  unknown  person,  at 
least  within  my  knowledge,  initiated  the 
practice  of  having  a  service  flag  hangina 
in  the  windows  of  those  homes  in  Ameri- 
ca where  a  son  or  father  or  brother  may 
have  been  surrendered  to  the  country  to 
do  military  service.  If  the  one  in  service 
was  still  alive,  the  flag  bore  a  blue  star, 
and  if  the  one  who  had  been  surrendered 
to  sei"vice  had  laid  a  life  upon  the  altar 
of  his  country,  that  flag  was  inscribed 
with  a  gold  star. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  a 
service  flag  of  its  own.  Unfortunately, 
it  has  been  reduced  to  form.  But  if  it 
had  not  been  reduced  to  foiTn.  and  if  it 
could  adorn  this  Chamber,  and  if  it  were 
given  to  me  to  design,  I  think  at  the  top 
I  would  show  100  blue  stars  for  the  living 
Senators  serving  their  country,  and  then 
I  would  have  a  great,  uncounted  galaxy 
of  golden  stars  to  observe  the  service  and 
contribution  of  those  who  were  here  in 
this  Chamber,  or  wherever  the  Senate 
may  have  met,  in  order  to  sei-ve  their 
country. 

As  I  think  of  it,  and  think  of  all  those 
great  personalities  who  have  gone,  one 
could  pick  any  Senator  here  and  refresh 
himself  on  the  name  of  some  political 
forebear  who  was  here  before.  If  I  saw, 
for  instance,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, I  would  think  of  Oliver  Elsworth 
who  served  here  and  later  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

If  I  saw  the  graciovis  lady  from  Maine. 
I  would  think  of  Hannibal  Hamlin,  who 
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not  only  was  Vice  President  under  Lin- 
coln, but  who  graced  the  US  Senate 

If  I  saw  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
out  of  a  feeble  memory  there  would  come 
the  name  of  Clay,  and  the  name  of  Car- 
lisle and  of  others  who  oiicf  upon  a  time 
did  service  here 

If  I  thought  of  the  Senator  frum  South 
Carolina.  I  would  think  of  Calhoun 

If  I  thought  of  the  Senator  from  Vi:- 
sinia,  I  would  think  of  Randolph  and 
others. 

If  I  saw  the  Senator  from  deoreia.  I 
would  think  of  the  star  m  that  i,:a!axv 
to  commemorate  the  service  of  Walter 
Georu'e 

There  would  bo  a  star  thert-  for  Bob 
Taft 

If  all  of  them  were  to  be  mfi:r;on»'d 
and  there  were  brought  touether  all  their 
contributions,  we  would  have  one  of  the 
most  intimate  histories  of  this  Republic 
where  one  could  drink  at  the  fountain 
and  uather  in  the  glory,  greatness,  and 
achievements  of  those  who  served  this 
country  over  a  long  period  of  time 

So  today  we  place  another  illustrious 
star  in  that  galaxy  of  the  Senate's  service 
flag,  and  that  is  the  star  for  our  friend. 
Styi  Fs  Bridges  As  I  think  of  him.  I 
would  testify  to  only  two  thint's  as  otheis 
de\ote  themselves  to  other  virtu*^  and 
attributes.  The  first  is  his  fldtlit^—his 
fidelity  to  his  country  m  an  ace  when 
fidelity  seems  to  become  a  little  amusing 
to  some  of  our  citi/ens.  That  is  an  un- 
happy thint;  to  say  I  think  of  the  coun- 
try as  an  entity  which  has  a  divine  ren- 
dezvous. If  I  did  not  feel  it,  my  whole 
faith  in  any  achievement  which  advances 
the  cause  of  the  country  would  go  out 
Others  can  serve  only  with  an  intense 
pasMon  and  a  great  fervor  of  fidelity  to 
the  United  States.  Whether  Styles 
Bridges  stood  alone,  or  whether  he  in- 
toned m  unison  with  others  the  pledue 
of  alletjiance  I  pledge  allegiance  to  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands,  one 
Nation  under  God,  uidivisible,  with  lib- 
erty and  justice  for  all."  it  was  not  mere- 
ly a  concatenation  of  words,  because  into 
it  went  the  spirit,  the  purtwse,  and  the 
faith  of  a  friend  and  a  coUeayue,  Styles 
Bridges 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  I  encoun- 
tered, which  I  think  was  documented,  of 
a  New  Hampshire  soldier  who  served  in 
the  Civil  War  He  received  a  rather 
Ion-  furlough  and  went  back  to  New 
Hampshire  Knowing,  of  course,  the 
fortuities  of  conflict,  he  went  to  the  stone 
mason  to  have  his  tombstone  designed 
and  made  To  the  stone  mason,  he  said. 
On  one  side  put  the  statistics,  my  name, 
my  age,  when  I  was  born,  when  I  served, 
and  then  when  I  die  the  usu;'l  note  On 
the  other  side,  put  an  inscription  "  I 
understand  there  is  in.scribed  this  senti- 
ment This  side  of  my  monument  I 
dedicate  to  liberty  and  union  May  they 
endure  and  survive  forever   ' 

That  was  Styles  Bridges 

There  is  one  other  attribute  to  which  I 
Would  lefer.  He  was  one  of  the  kindest 
people  I  ever  knew  in  my  life  I  have 
offrn  seen  him  tremble  because  of  a 
deep  conviction  when  he  made  a  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  yet 
one  could  not  help  but  feel,  when  one 
saw    him    tremble    with    emotion,    thai 


.somehow    his    face    always    mirrortd    a 
kindness  under  every   circumstance 

It  has  been  .said  that  Justice  is  truth 
m  action,  and  I  believe  that  kindness  is 
the  very  e.ssence  of  Christian  faith  m 
action,  for  when  one  is  kind  one  is  un- 
selfish and  undertakes,  among  all  the 
great  uoals  and  objectives  m  life,  to  make 
people  happy  I  cannot  think  of  a 
greater  thing  for  which  to  be  remem- 
bered than  that      He  wa.s  what  he  wa.- 

This  brings  to  mind  a  stone  m  an 
English  cemetery  which  bears  the  m- 
.scription.  "Here  lies  Peter  Bacon,  boin  .i 
man  and  dud  a  t;rocer  " 

Styles  Bridges  always  was  a  man 
with  all  the  wonderful  attributes  of 
kindne.s.s.  faith,  and  hope  That  is  the 
rea.son  he  was  so  deeply  endeared  to  his 
colleagues  and  why  we  pay  testimony 
to  him  today 

So.  behold  on  the  Senate  wall  this 
meal  flag  There  are  the  blue  stars  for 
those  of  us  who  are  here  There  is  that 
lustrous  galaxy  for  iho.'^e  who  were  here 
There  is  space  at  the  bottom  for  us. 
when  the  blue  stars  are  transferred  into 
golden  stars 

I  say  this  not  as  a  reminder  that  all 
of  us  have  an  appointment  witii  im- 
mortality, but  rather  as  a  reminder  of 
our  responsibility  while  we  are  here  and 
charged  with  the  authority   of  office 

In  that  great  galaxy  today  we  insert 
a  golden  star.  P'or  me  and  for  all  of  us 
it  IS  a  little  more  golden  because  he  was 
such  an  integral  part  of  the  lives  of  us 
tlie  liviiig  who  serv^  here  today 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  in 
the  latter  part  of  November  I  was  a 
member  of  a  committee  making  a  study 
trip  through  Latin  America  The  com- 
mittee was  headed  by  our  distinguislied 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  McClell.m*;.  and  included 
the  distin-;uished  Senator  fiom  Maiiu' 
I  Mrs  Smith!,  the  distinguished  Seiiatoi 
from  Idaho  I  Mr  Dworshak!.  the  dis- 
tiiuuK-^hed  Senator  from  Nebrask.i  Mr 
Hri.'skv  the  distinguished  Ser..i'. -:  liom 
Nevada  i  Mr    Bible  I.  and  me 

On  the  arrnal  of  that  committee  in 
Santia;40.  Chile  we  received  our  first 
word  of  the  passing  of  our  beloved  col- 
leaL:ue,  the  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  On  behalf  of 
all  of  us  our  distinguished  chairman  seru 
a  message  of  condolence  to  Mrs  Style.s 
Bridges. 

The  announcement  of  the  p.t.s.swi.;  of 
Senator  Bkidges  created  a  pall  (ner  that 
committee  Regardle.ss  of  our  politics. 
of  wiiether  we  were  Republicans  or 
Democrats,  we  all  had  a  deep  affection, 
a  iireat  respect  and  admiration  for  this 
man  who  served  his  paity  his  State  and 
his  country  so  well. 

The  name  Styles  Bridges  mean.s 
something  in  the  lustory  of  this  Nation 
Of  cuur.se.  he  was  the  senior  Republican 
111  this  b<xiy.  and  as  such  achieved  meat 
piestiue  and  underslandinu.  but  he  was 
more  than  the  .senior  Republican  in  the 
U  S  Senate  He.  perhaps  above  all 
others  in  modern  times,  held  moie  po- 
sitions of  responsibility  m  the  Senate 
than  any  other  member  of  hi.s  party  He 
was  the  Republican  leader  m  the  sf-cond 
se.ssion  of  the  82d  C'oiu. r-.-^s  He  wa.^  tlie 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  in 


the  83d  Congress,  He  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
the  SOlh  and  83d  Congresses.  He  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Republican  policy 
committee  He  was  the  ranking  mem- 
Ixu  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  ranking  member  of  the  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee, 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Office  Buildmtjs  Commission  The.se  are 
onlv  a  few  of  the  many  positions  which 
he  held  during  his  quarter  of  a  century 
of  seivici"  to  his  country  in  this  bt)dy 

Die  thing  I  shall  remember  most 
alxnit  Styles  Bridges  is  not  the  positions 
he  lield  or  the  prestige  which  was  right- 
fully his  I  shall  remember  Styi.fs 
BKir>GES  as  a  friend  belonging  to  another 
party,  to  whom  I  could  always  uo  and 
from  whom  I  could  always  get  good  ad- 
vice and  sound  counsel  We  disagreed 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  but  we  dis- 
agreed on  tiie  table,  and  I  am  sure  that 
he  made  allowances  for  my  dusabihties 
Certainly  his  understandinL;  was  with- 
out ixiunds 

Styles  Bridges  will  be  mi.ssed  m  this 
body  because  he  was  a  great  Senator 
He  was  not  merely  a  Senator  from  tiie 
.state  of  New  Hampshire;  he  was  a  Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States  We  always 
knew  where  Styles  Bridges  stood.  Ho 
always  made  his  position  clear,  and.  as 
some  Senators  have  already  said,  some- 
times he  sto<xl  alone.  But  he  believed 
in  wiiat  lie  was  doing  He  was  a  credit 
and  an  a.sset  to  this  institution,  to  w  hicl; 
have  come  so  many  great  men  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  New 
Fnu'land  area  to  serve  the  Nation  as  a 
w  hole 

So  m  my  own  way  I  wish  to  express 
mv  ,M)iiow  and  the  sorrow  of  my  familv 
on  the  passiim  of  a  great  and  belove-.i 
friend  and  to  expre.ss  the  prayer,  which 
I  am  sine  will  be  granted,  that  his  soul 
m.tv  lest   in  peace 

M:     SALTONSTALL      Mr     President 
m  moments  like  these  we  like  to  think 
of    our    per.sonal    experienct-s    with    tlie 
in  III  \u'  honor 

My  first  reeol lection  of  our  beloved 
colleague  Styles  Bridges  was  in  193fi 
when  he  was  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
.shire  and  I  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives  in  Ma.ssachu.setts  I 
went  to  Concord  to  make  a  speech  I 
paid  my  respects  to  him  in  the  Govei - 
no!  ;,  office  and  he  generously  presented 
me  to  the  senate  and  house  In  New 
H.iinpshire  who  were  then  in  session.  I 
was  very  plea.sed  to  have  him  do  .so.  I 
have  never  forgotten  it  and  our  friend- 
ship which  started  then  lasted  through- 
out Ins  life 

Bi  tween  1935  and  1945  when  I  became 
a  M>  mtjei  of  the  US  Senate,  we  had 
occasional  contacts  and  some  discussion 
on  mutual  problems  in  New  England 

.After  tlie  first  year  or  so  here,  our 
Committee  a.ssignments  were  identical 
.•\rmed  Sei  vices.  Appropriations,  and  for 
a  short  time.  Space.  We  sat  side  by  side 
at  these  committee  meetings,  and  I  en- 
joyed many  helpful  comments  from  him 
as  matters  came  before  us 

Senator  Bridges  was  a  prodigious 
worker  I  joked  with  him  occasionally 
about  the  two  heavy  envelopes  he  con- 
stantly   larried:    one    contained    letters 
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that  required  his  signature,  the  other 
correspondence  that  his  staff  had  given 
him  to  read.  During  lulls  in  committee 
work,  he  at  once  opened  one  envelope  or 
the  other  and  studied  the  documents 
therein.  Incidentally,  I  know  of  no  one 
who  .scanned  more  thoroughly  each  day 
through  the  Congressional  Record. 
As  he  did  .so.  he  would  mark  the  items 
that  he  wished  his  oCBce  to  note  for  his 
futuri'  reference.  He  told  me  several 
times  that  if  one  read  the  Appendix  of 
the  daily  Congressional  Record  quite 
thoroughly,  he  would  be  a  vei-y  well 
informed  man  on  many,  many  subjects. 
And  m  this  I  certainly  agree  with  him. 

Senator  Bridges  had  a  faculty  for 
liitting  the  high  spots  in  legislation  in 
which  he  believed  the  country's  security 
or  Its  economy  or  its  citizen's  freedom  of 
action  were  of  importance.  He  did  not 
speak  on  the  Senate  floor  often,  but 
when  he  did  it  was  with  force,  eloquence 
.md  a  thoroutih  review  of  the  subject 
under  discu.ssion  His  colleagues  were 
always  impressed  Even  more  I  believe 
his  ability  to  accomplish  results  centered 
m  the  respect  in  which  his  colleagues 
held  him  and  his  ability  to  impress  them 
in  private  conversations  He  knew  the 
government  of  our  country,  he  knew 
quite  completely  the  workings  of  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  departments, 
he  knew  how  to  contact  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  members  of  the  executive 
ciepartment.s  in  ways  that  would  be 
helpful  to  the  cause  that  he  sponsored. 
He  was  an  efTective  lemslator  in  the  full 
sen.sc  of  that  word  as  it  afTects  bur  Gov- 
ernment In  e.vsence.  his  poiiit  of  view 
was  that  of  a  New  Englander  who  be- 
lieved thoroughly  in  the  Constitution 
and  it,s  interpretations  for  improving  the 
lot  of  freemen  under  a  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government. 

We  shall  all  miss  his  plea.sant  .smile, 
his  sympathetic  word  in  time  of  trouble, 
and  his  advice  and  judgment  on  prob- 
lems of  importance  to  us  all.  I  per- 
.sonally  have  lost  the  company  of  a 
friend  in  whom  I  had  confidence  and  for 
wh.om  I  had  respect  and  afTection.  Our 
sympathy  goes  to  Mrs.  Bridges,  to  his 
mother,  his  sons  and  grandchildren. 
Thaiis  IS  the  loss  not  only  of  a  fond 
luisband.  son  and  parent,  but  al.so  the 
loss  to  every  citizen  of  New  Hampshire 
and  of  our  country  whom  he  served  so 
many  years  so  ably  m  public  life. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
one  of  the  few  Members  of  this  body 
who  was  here  when  Styles  Bridges  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  His  committee  a.ssign- 
ments and  mine  happened  to  be  parallel. 
We  were  brought  together  in  very  close 
association  m  much  of  the  work  of  this 
body. 

I  .soon  learned  that  Senator  Bridges 
believed  that  local  problems  can  be  bet- 
ter solved  m  the  town  hall  by  the  people 
of  the  community  aflfected  than  by  a 
bureaucrat  in  Washington  who  knows 
nothing  about  either  the  problem  or  the 
communiiy.  He  believed  in  keeping  the 
government  close  to  the  people  and  with 
a  minimum  of  interference  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  private  affairs 
of  our  citizens.  A  great  deal  of  his 
philo-sophy  has  been  that  which  I  have 
esiMDUsed   throughout  my  career. 


We  soon  formed  one  of  the  finest  and 
sweetest  friendships  that  I  have  ever 
known  and  enjoyed.  That  friendship 
grew  richer  and  warmer  through  the 
quarter  of  a  century  that  we  worked  to- 
gether in  this  body. 

The  record  that  Styles  Bridges  made 
will,  of  course,  be  discusse<l  by  others. 
It  has  already  been  outlined  in  eloquent 
words  by  other  Senators  who  respected 
and  loved  him.  I  have  never  known  a 
man  who  had  more  complete  faith  in  the 
basic  American  system  of  government 
as  a  means  of  protecting  human  freedom 
on  this  earth,  as  a  means  of  preserving 
the  standards  of  living  that  we  enjoy, 
and  maintaining  the  free  enterprise 
system,  than  had  Sty'les  Bridges.  He 
was  an  old-fa.shioned  man  who  believed 
that  energy,  genius,  capacity,  and  a  will 
to  work,  to  exert  oneself,  was  more  cer- 
tain to  be  recognized  and  rewarded  un- 
der our  system  than  under  any  other  sys- 
tem ever  devised  on  this  earth. 

Styles  Bridges  was  passionately  op- 
posed to  any  philosophy  or  trend  toward 
.socializing  this  country  or  establishing 
a  monolithic  state  which  would  seek  to 
cast  all  men  in  a  common  mold  and  de- 
stroy the  opp>ortunilies  for  those  who 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  to  find  them. 
He  was  a  jealous  guardian  of  the  oath 
that  he  took  here  to  protect  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Styles  Bridges  was  of  a  breed  that 
is  not  so  nearly  as  numerous  in  this 
country  today  as  we  might  hope  it 
should  be.  He  was  of  the  tribe  po.s.sess- 
ing  real  standards  of  honor  and  respect 
for  duty.  Duty  as  a  word,  and  whatever 
effort  might  be  implied  in  the  discharge 
of   that  duty,  did   not   frighten  him. 

He  was  a  man  of  conviction.  What  is 
more,  he  was  a  man  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  defend  those  convictions.  It  mat- 
tered not  what  forces  were  mobilized 
on  the  other  side.  I  sometimes  thought 
he  was  quicker  to  defend  and  quicker 
to  speak  when  the  odds  were  against  him 
than  he  was  when  the  lines  were  more 
closely  drawn. 

He  was  intellectually  honest.  He  was 
honest  with  himself.  He  was  incapable 
of  di.ssembling  or  deceiving  any  man. 

I  worked  with  him  very  closely  on 
matters  affecting  the  defense  of  this 
country,  both  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Appropriations.  There  was 
never  the  slightest  tinge  of  partisan- 
ship in  his  approach  to  any  problem  of 
national  defense.  He  believed  in  a 
strong  America.  He  believed  in  an 
America  that  had  the  might  to  main- 
tain and  preserve  those  things  that  go 
to  make  the  American  way  of  life. 

I  have  seldom  felt  a  deeper  sense  of 
personal  loss  than  I  experienced  when  I 
received  word  that  this  man  had  passed 
from  this  mortal  scene  into  the  other 
world.  I  admired  him.  I  have  .seen  it 
here  in  the  Senate  when  the  courage 
with  which  he  grasped  some  thorny 
problem  caused  men  of  similar  belief 
but  of  lesser  courage  to  stand  up  and 
do  that  which  they  wanted  to  do  but 
might  liave  been  prevented  from  doing 
by  the  pressures — political  and  other- 
v^ise — to  which  •  e  are  all  subject  to 
some  degree  in  the  Senate. 


I  cannot  do  more  than  say  that  this 
man  was  a  Senator  in  the  great  tradi- 
tion, in  his  ability,  in  his  loyalty  to  his 
country,  and  in  his  courage  to  stand  up 
for  that  in  which  he  believed.  He  ranks 
with  the  great  giants  of  the  past,  illumi- 
nating the  history  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

He  was  a  Senate  man.  He  was  jealous 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Senate,  He 
appreciated  the  fact  that  this  was  a 
body  unique  in  all  of  the  parliamentary 
history  of  the  world.  He  did  not  pro- 
pose that  any  act  or  any  word  of  his 
would  detract  from  the  position  of  the 
United  States  Senate  by  one  jot  or  tittle. 
He  was  a  Senate  man. 

I  know  there  will  be  times  in  the 
days  that  lie  ahead  when  I  will  uncon- 
sciously look  over  to  where  he  sat  when 
he  adorned  this  body.  I  know  I  will  look 
in  vain  to  his  empty  seat  for  the  reas- 
surances and  the  inspiration  that  I  have 
gathered  from  my  association,  contact, 
and  friendship  with  him  in  the  past 
When  I  do  so  I  will  feel  personally  bereft 
because  he  has  been  taken  from  us. 

He  had  a  rich  life.  His  State  showed 
him  every  honor  that  it  could  possibly 
confer  upon  him.  He  rhad  a  devoted 
family — a  wife,  children,  mother,  and 
staff.  I  can  only  say  that  I  sympathize 
with  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  on 
their  loss  of  one  of  their  greatest  public 
.servants.  I  share  the  grief  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  He  paid  the  penalty 
that  men  pay  for  representing  small 
States  in  the  Senate.  If  he  had  been 
from  a  more  populous  and  politically 
powerful  State,  he  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  called  to  the  national  ticket 
in  campaigns  for  even  higher  offices. 

I  feel  personally  blessed — and  I  know- 
that  the  members  of  his  family  feel  that 
they  are  blessed — by  the  recollection,  of 
a  quarter  century  of  close  association 
and  friendship  with  this  great  Ameri- 
can. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
join  my  fellow  Senators  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  highly  respected  and  esteemed 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  our  friend 
and  colleague.  Styles  Bridges, 

For  years  he  sat  next  to  me  here,  and 
throughout  that  whole  period  of  our 
service  together,  I  marveled  at  his  abil- 
ity and  of  the  way  he  worked.  As  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  for  26  years,  he 
carved  for  himself  a  unique  place,  as 
has  been  said  many  times  today,  in 
the  history  of  the  Senate  and  the  Na- 
tion. 

Victory  at  the  polls,  time  after  lime, 
reflected  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire  in  his  ability  to  serve 
his  State  and  the  Nation. 

As  ranking  minority  member,  the  only 
Senator  senior  to  myself,  he  exercised 
a  strong  voice  in  the  design  and  execu- 
tion of  policy  in  the  Republican  Party. 

Over  the  years,  my  association  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
Styles  Bridges,  has  been  long  and  prof- 
itable. 

In  1939  I  came  to  the  Senate  with  five 
other  Members  of  the  Senate:  Rufus  C 
Holman,  of  Oregon;  Clyde  M.  Reed,  of 
Kansas:  Robert  A.  Taft.  of  Ohio:  Warren 
Barbour,  of  New  Jersey;  and  Charles  W 
To  bey.  of  New  Hampshire. 
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They  are  all  fone.  Now  Styles 
Bridges  Is  gone.  He  has  gone  ahead  on 
the  journey  that  all  of  us  must  make 
As  he  was  a  busy  individual,  or,  as  some- 
one has  said,  a  busy  soul,  we  know  that 
lie  is  not  loafing  now.  He  is  active  in  the 
world  ahead. 

He  was  a  dedicated  Repub!ica:i  His 
career  was  replete  with  patriotic  deed.s, 
.sj'mbolizing  love  of  countiT  above  paity 
and  self 

In  this  country.  Mr  President,  what 
a  mai"velous  thing  it  is  that  you  can  )io 
to  your  church  and  I  can  f;o  to  mine. 
and  we  can  be  friends:  you  can  have 
your  economic  philosophy  and  I  can 
have  maie.  and  we  can  be  friends:  you 
c^.n  belong  to  one  line  of  political 
thought,  and  I  can  belong  to  another, 
and  we  can  be  friends.  Why?  Becau.se 
It  all  exemplifies  the  wisdom  of  the  Fa- 
thers when  they  set  up  a  goverrunent  of 
checks  and  balances.  It  applies  not  only 
to  politics;  it  applies  to  every  human 
endeavor  The  re.sult  i.s  that  when  we 
disagree,  we  do  not  shoot  at  each  other; 
'AC  simply  listen:  and  if  there  is  li?ht,  we 
uet  it 

Styles  Bridges  was  a  stronR  chai  at.  te: 
He  was  over  to  the  ru;ht  in  the  Republi- 
can Party.  But  no  one  di.sa  ;e»:-d  with 
him  becau-se  of  that.  That  w.as  his  iiKht 
He  was.  as  I  have  said,  a  dedicated  Re- 
publican He  loved  this  cuuiitry  He 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Nation.  When  I  say  "piesei  vation 
of  the  Nation."  I  mean  that  he  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  ideals  which  makf  thi.-  coun- 
try great. 

Willie  our  hearts  are  sadder.td  today, 
and  while  we  sense  that  in  th.e  phy-sical 
world  Styles  Bridges  is  no  longer  with 
us.  wo  know  that  in  another  sense  theie 
i.s  no  loss.  He  has  cone  ahead.  The  ob- 
servances, the  tributes,  and  the  unspoken 
words  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  us  refiec  t 
the  hiuh  esteem  in  which,  individually 
and  as  a  body,  he  was  held  for  his  serv- 
ice to  his  countrj-  and  his  State. 

In  accordance  with  the  faith  which 
many  of  us  profess,  the  recogniiion  of 
his  long  and  outstandins;  record  should 
Irad  us  tn  a  sense  of  understanding  and 
pert;aps  of  quiet  satisfaction.  Yes,  he 
has  gone  ahead  in  the  journey.  It  is 
with  .satisfaction  that  we  can  pay  tribute 
to  the  man.  While  our  sympathy  i,'oes 
out  to  the  widow  and  the  family,  we 
know  that  they  will  carry  on  as  Styles 
Bridges  would  want  them  to  carry  on — 
with  their  chins  up.  meetins:  tlie  chal- 
len^'es  of  life  as  he  met  tlinn 

Mr  President,  Styles  BniDuts  wa- 
successful  in  fulfilling  his  personal  am- 
bitions and,  more  important,  a  higher 
cause,  that  of  service  t-o  his  country. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
it  IS  with  a  very  sad  heart  that  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  my  most  beloved 
I:  lends.  My  warm  friendship  for  Styles 
Hrihoe.s  began  when  he  came  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  from  his 
beloved  State  of  New  Hampshire  nearly 
17)  years  airo. 

I  sliall  miss  him  personally,  and  I  sliall 
mis.s    tiie    practical    WLsdom    which    he 
counit'ied;     and     .so     will     the     Senate 
Mrs.  Buddies  and  Uu'ir  family  have  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Styles  Bridges  was  a  nati\e  of  Maine, 
but  he  served  New  Hampshire    first  as 


Governor   and  then  as  US.  Senator  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 

He  was  a  teacher  and  a  businessman 
before  he  entered  public  oflice.  In  the 
Senate  he  rose  quickly  to  iwsitions  of 
party  Ii'adersliip  winch  he  used  in  the 
interest  of  his  country. 

His  basically  sound  mtt  llect  combined 
with  intense  patriotism  won  for  Sen- 
ator Bridges  a  well-deserved  national 
recotniition.  political  affiliation  notwith- 
standii;c 

I  knew  him  as  a  man  of  fine  courtesy 
and  drlmhfful  personal  charm:  a  man 
of  enviable  patience  and  fortitude;  a 
man  of  visiorous  coura^f  and  iiidt-pend- 
ence;  a  man  of  stanch  patriotism 

Ht^  was  a  man  of  great  capacity  and 
perseverance  Hf  loved  his  Sta'e  and 
his  country,  and  lo',  mw:  them  he  never 
failed  to  deliver  his  be-^t  effort  in  th«ir 
b-half. 

I  have  .seen  him  work  hero,  m  the 
Capital  of  the  Nation  to  a  point  of  phys- 
ical exhaustion  His  devotion  to  his 
constitutional  duties  cannot  be  forgotten 
!iy  thn^c  who  -erved  with  him 

Countle.ss  Aint-riv-ans  arc  tlu'  benefi- 
ciaries of  his  work  for  he  was  -x  cham- 
pion of  .^und  federal  government  con- 
fined to  the  functions  ol  iUs  proper 
.■^phe:  i' 

R»^t;aidless  of  parti.=:an  lovalt.'?«:  thf 
absence  of  Senator  Bridge.s  will  bf 
mouriu'd  bv  all  He  wius  a  practical 
man  nut  be.set  by  illusions. 

He  was  a  genial  man.  whose  friend- 
ship was  warm  and  who.se  compas.sion 
was  dei  p.  He  wa.s  a  man  of  zeal,  dig- 
nity and  implicity.  always  w  illing  to  Ii^- 
t>'n  to  the  views  of  others. 

But    when  he  spoke,  "ou  knew   there 
was   somt'Lhlng   worthwinle   to   be   said 
and   when   there   was   stimetiunt:    to   be 
done  he  acted  promptly  and  forthnwhtiy 

His  voice  will  no  longer  be  he.ird  m 
this  historic  chamber  and  his  vote  will 
nn  longer  be  counted.  But  his  sound 
counsii  will  continue  to  serve  his  coun- 
try 

I  shall  fuiTver  treasure  his  memoiy 

I  feel  I  was  very  fortunate  to  enjoy 
an  intimate,  personal  relationship  wiili 
luin.  I  loved  him  deaily  a.s  a  friend  and 
greatly  adnuied  him  as  a  .^talfsinan 

Mr  AIKEN,  Mr  President,  living,  as 
I  do  m  the  hills  of  northern  New  Eng- 
land, with  only  the  Connecticut  River 
lyin't  between  my  State  and  our  compan- 
ion State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  silluiK, 
as  I  did  for  many  years,  alongside  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampsnue.  Styles 
Bridges,  it  is  only  natural  that  I  think 
of  him  as  a  friend  and  neighbor  ratlier 
than  as  the  great  statesman  lie  truly 
was.  I  thuik  this  is  the  'vay  that  Styles 
Bridges  regarded  himself,  too  He 
never  let  greatness  overwhelm  his  humil- 
ity. Even  after  he  had  achieved  great- 
ness in  th.e  political  field,  and  the  cap- 
tains of  indiLstry  and  the  statesmen  of 
the  world  were  beating  a  path  to  his  door, 
seeking  his  approbation  and  appro-,  al,  he 
alwa:.s  remained  a  man  of  humble  char- 
actet.  Tins  was  probably  due  not  only 
to  hia  innate  character  but  also  to  hi.> 
early  tiaining  ai;d  experience. 

For  several  years  he  was  a  county 
agent  m  New  Hampshire.  His  duty  as 
cour.ty  agent  was  to  help  people  m  trou- 
ble   to  help  them   to  solve  their  prob- 


lems. When  one  has  experienced  that 
life  for  several  years,  he  never  gets  over 
It:  it  stays  with  him  throughout  his 
entire  life. 

Although  Stylb  Bbidces  mini- led 
with  the  trreat  people  of  the  world,  he 
never  for-'ot  the  other  people,  either. 
I  think  this  Ls  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  cl(  votion  and  loyalty  which  were 
demonstrated  by  his  owti  immediate 
.-taff  They  were  intensely  loyal  I  do 
not  know  of  any  oflice  staff  in  the  entire 
Capit-i'l  that  was  more  loyal  to  its  rep- 
lesen'at.ve  in  this  body  than  was  the 
staff  of  Styles  P>ridces. 

Perhaps  many  persons  do  not  realize 
fiie  meat  f i  lendship  he  had  for  and 
with  the  employees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Capitol.  I  know  that  when  any  one 
of  them  had  tiouble  and  needed  a 
friend,  he  knew  where  to  lind  one.  and 
went  to  Styles,  who  always  was  willing 
not  only  to  listen,  but  also  to  work  ac- 
tively to  hf  p  et  things  straiyhUned 
out 

Styles  Bridges  was  not  one  to  hide 
himself  from  the  people.  He  always 
was  accissible  I  noticed  that  at  his 
hoira  at  P'.ast  Concord.  I  thou  ;ht  that 
symbolic  of  his  way  of  life.  I  noticed 
on  thr  mailbox  alongside  his  home  ,uist 
the  name  "Stylfs  Bridges'— meaning 
that  he  was  Hcce.s.sible  to  his  neighbors 
and  to  all  the  people.  He  never  forgot 
the  trust  they  had  placed  in  him.  and 
he  never  for.:ot  hi.s  own  plain  begin- 
nings. I  join  with  everyone  eb^e  in  ex- 
tendm  '  our  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
beloved  and  devoted  mother.  hi.s  wife. 
his  .son.  his  urandchildren,  and  to  all 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire.  In  par- 
ticiilar.  I  wish  to  say  to  his  wonderful 
mother  that  although  her  .sorrow  is  very 
ureat.  she  should  be  very,  very  proud 
that  she  had  so  much  to  give  to  her 
country  and  to  the  world. 

Mr  FLI-END?:R  Mr  President,  it  is 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  lend  my  voic(\ 
alon;.;  with  that  of  other  Senators,  in 
lameiitine  the  death  of  Styles  Bridges. 
of  New  Hampshire  F\)r  me,  his  passing 
is  H  personal  loss,  for  Styles  Bridges  and 
I  became  Members  of  this  dlstintruishod 
body  on  the  same  day.  January  3.  1937. 
We  weie  13  freshman  Senators.  11 
of  whom  were  sworn  In  for  the  first 
time  on  that  day.  and  2  who  had 
V)een  appointed  during  the  74th  Congress. 
w  1k)  h.ad  ix-en  sworn  In.  but  who  pre- 
viously were  unable  to  take  their  seats. 
l>^cause  Contrre.<?s  was  not  then  In 
session 

Of  that  total.  Styles  Bridges  and  I 
V  ere  the  last  Members  to  serve  durinc 
the  I'^t  sec<!ion  of  the  87th  Coneress  To- 
day, I  am  the  only  survivor  of  that  gioup 
still  serving  in  the  Senate. 

I  may  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
there  were  many  distinguished  Members 
of  that  freshman  clas.«« — Henry  Cabot 
Lodye.  of  Ma.s.sachusetts:  Edwin  John- 
son, of  'Colorado;  Theodore  Francis 
Cireen  of  Rhode  Island:  Claude  Pepper, 
of  Florida;  Guy  Gillette,  of  Iowa — to 
name  only  a  few.  One  of  the  Members 
of  our  group  was  William  Smothers,  of 
New  Jerst'y.  the  uncle  of  the  distin- 
u'uished  junior  Senator  from  Florida  who 
today  serves  with  us  in  the  Senate. 

Mr  President.  I  mourn  the  passing  of 
.■^'r-.irs   Bf;irirf<;    more   than    a    personal 
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loss,  for  he  w  ill  be  mi.ssed  not  only  by  the 
Members  of  this  body,  but  al.so  by  our 
Nation  It  IS  true  that  we  sat  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  aisle  for  25  years. 
and  we  differed  on  some  occasions; 
but  I  always  felt  that  every  stand  that 
Styles  Bridges  assumed  was  ba.sed  on 
lioue.vt  conviction.  I  never  once  ques- 
tioned his  motives  for  I  believe  that  his 
votes  were  cast  in  the  belief  that  they 
served  the  best  interests,  not  only  of  the 
pet>ple  of  New  Hampshire,  but  al.so  those 
of  all  tlie  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  death  of  Styles  Bridges,  our 
N. It  ion  has  lost  a  valued  servant;  and  I 
am  deeply  ;:rieved  at  his  passing.  I  ex- 
tend to  his  mother,  to  his  widow,  and  to 
all  other  members  of  his  family  my  sin- 
ce, e  1  en  lets. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr  President,  any 
attempt  to  aijpraise  in  full  measure  the 
late  Stylus  Bhidges  as  a  gentleman,  as  a 
citi/en.  as  an  American,  and  a.s  a  public 
servant  is  a  wt^ll-niMh  futile  task.  Only 
a  comiilete  history  of  the  United  States, 
and.  indeed,  of  the  world,  since  Styles 
Bridgf.s  entered  public  life,  can  ade- 
ciuately  record  the  tribute  he  so  well 
deserves.  That  history  may  well  be 
vastly  different  than  it  would  have  been 
had  mA  ."-^TVLrs  Bridges  lived  to  provide 
the  leadership  played  .so  imixDrtant  a 
part  m  the  makinti  of  it. 

The  leadt  iship  of  Stylus  Bridges  in 
foiKin;:  that  history  was  m  the  fa.shion 
envisioned  by  the  Iramers  of  our  great 
Constitution  which  he  loved.  He  .set  his 
eoals  for  ihf'  betterment  of  his  country. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  political 
party  which  most  nearly  had  the  .same 
goals  and  the  same  i^hilo.sophy.  Then 
Styles  Brid  es  devoted  his  almost  limit- 
less eneiTies  and  his  life  to  fighting, 
throuch  the  party  of  his  choice,  for 
achievement  of  the  goals  which  he  be- 
lieved his  America  should  attain.  Many 
battles  he  won.  Some  he  lost,  as  we  all 
do;  but  even  his  defeats  always  demon- 
strated the  effective  Bridges  leadership. 

National  and  international  stature  was 
his  reward.  It  is  a  tribute  to  any  man 
who  served  iii  public  life  as  long  as 
Styles  Bkidi.ks  did  that  he  never  was 
defeated  when  he  sought  public  office. 

Tho.se  of  us  who  served  with  him  in 
the  Senate  mourn  for  the  Nation  and 
e.xtend  our  si.iccresl  sympathies  to  Mrs. 
Ihid   e^  and  to  the  othei-.>  of  his  family. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  witli  the  utmost  sincerity  that  I  join 
with  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
already  this  ifternoon  have  spoken  in 
tribute  to  oui  beloved  and  lamented  col- 
leaLiue,  Senatca'  Styles  Bridges,  of  New 
Hami)shire.  Althou^ih  I  do  not  possess 
the  eloquence  of  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  111  speaking  here.  I  wish  to  say 
I  fullv  share  all  the  reverent  and  beauti- 
ful sentiments  they  have  .so  movingly 
and  tenderly  expre.sscd. 

I  know  my  f'^eble  words  will  be  wholly 
inadequate  and  lacking  in  fullness  to 
record  the  high  esteem  and  admiration 
I  had  for  Senator  Bridges  as  a  person 
and  as  a  frieiid,  nor  shall  I  be  able  to 
command  language  which  will  convey  to 
those  who  hea:-  me  or  to  those  who  may 
read  these  humble  remarks  the  deep 
sense  of  per.sonal  loss  I  feel  and  that  all 
of  us  and  all  .u  the  State  and  the  Na- 


tion have  suffered  by  reason  of  his  de- 
parture from  our  midst. 

I  sorrow  and  grieve  with  all  of  them 
and  with  his  devoted  wife  and  family, 
whom  he  so  dearly  loved. 

Mr.  President.  I  count  it  my  great  and 
good  fortune  to  have  known  Styles 
Bridges,  and  to  have  had  the  privilege 
of  being  associated  with  liim.  and  to 
have  worked  with  him  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  past  19  years.  It  was  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  serve  with  him  on 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
and  on  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
To  Investigate  Political  Activities.  Lobby- 
ing, and  Campaign  Contributions,  and 
also  to  serve  with  him  on  the  second 
Hoover  Commission  for  the  Reor.iianiza- 
tion  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment: and  it  was  always  most  pleas- 
ant to  work  with  him  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Although  our  political  affiliations  were 
different,  and  although  we  came  from 
different  sections  of  the  Nation,  we  more 
frequently  voted  alike  than  oj^posite  on 
major  issues  involving  the  more  impor- 
tant affairs  of  state  and  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation. 

Yes,  Mr.  President.  I  have  listened  to 
the  remarks  made  by  other  Members 
who  were  as  closely  a.s.-,ociated  or  per- 
haps moie  clo-scly  associated  with  Sen- 
ator Bridges  than  was  I.  Universally, 
those  who  knew  him  had  the  .same  opin- 
ion of  him — that  he  was  a  man  of  deep 
convictions,  who  adhered  in  his  philos- 
ophy to  the  basic  principles  and  ideals 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded. 

Indeed.  I  often  conferred  with  him 
and  profited  from  his  counsel  and  his 
wisdom.  I  had  profound  respect  for  his 
ability  and  judgment,  for  his  dedication 
and  for  the  high  ideals  and  purpo.ses 
that  motivated  him  not  only  in  t.he  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties  here  in 
the  Senate,  but  in  the  daily  activities 
of  his  life  as  well.  He  had  great 
strength  of  character  and  met  the  mj'r- 
iad  challenges  which  fall  to  those  in 
public  positions  of  authority  with  firm 
resolve  and  unwaivering  courage.  He 
was  a  hard  worker,  strong  in  his  con- 
victions, forceful  in  debate,  and  an 
ardent  and  unyielding  defender  of  con- 
stitutional government  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  Government  was 
founded  and  upon  which  our  liberties 
rest. 

Mr.  President.  Sty-les  Bridges  was  a 
good  man.  a  recognized  statesman,  and 
a  great  American.  He  shall  be  sorely 
missed  by  all  of  us. 

Mrs.  McClellan  joins  me  in  expresrions 
of  condolence  and  deepest  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Bridges  and  the  family. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
respect  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man 
and  a  respected  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Styles  Bridges  was  a  stanch  defender 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  He  was 
dedicated  to  our  American  system  of 
government.     He  was  a  true  American. 

His  outstanding  record  of  public  serv- 
ice, both  to  his  own  State  as  well  as  to 
our  country,  will  long  be  remembered. 

His  passing  represents  a  great  loss  to 
his  family,  but  they  can  be  consoled  in 
the  knowledge  that  his  State  and  our 


country  are  better  places  in  which  to 
live  as  the  result  of  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions of  Styles  Bridges  as  a  public 
.servant.  / 

During  his  dareer  many  honors  were 
conferred  upon  Styles  Bridges,  but  I 
know  that  there  is  no  honor  which  he 
would  appreciate  more  than  to  be  re- 
ferred to  as  a  loyal  American  and  a 
friend  of  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  for  15 
years  I  had  the  rare  privilege  of  serving 
as  a  colleague  of  the  late  Senator  Styles 
Bridges.  I  loved  to  serve  with  him.  I 
found  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  cour- 
teous and  helpful  men  with  whom  I  have 
ever  been  thrown  in  contact.  He  was 
courteous  and  helpful  to  me  as  a  new- 
comer, as  a  freshman  Senator,  and  tiiat 
same  attitude  prevailed  throughout  all 
the  15  years. 

His  second  quality  I  would  mention 
was  his  courage.  I  never  knew  him  to 
fail  to  take  a  stand  for  an  issue  which 
he  thought  was  right.  The  fact  tiiat  I 
did  not  agree  with  him  on  all  those  issues 
did  not  make  a  bit  of  difference.  He 
never  reproached  me.  He  always  seemed 
to  understand  that  I  was  trying  to  stand 
for  what  I  thought  was  right.  He  was 
kindly  and  tolerant  along  with  his  cour- 
age and  courte.sy. 

Another  quality  he  had  was  his  sincere 
conservatism.  So  many  people  these 
days  .seem  to  feel  it  is  necessary  to  apolo- 
gize if  one  is  a  conservative.  I  found 
him  to  be  an  open,  avowed,  and  proud 
conservative,  not  one  of  the  type  who 
fears  to  take  a  step  forward  if  one  is 
needed,  but  one  who  does  not  believe 
in  change  fof  the  mere  sake  of  change. 

I  found  him  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  standing  for  economy  on 
issues  which  were  appealing,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  he  felt  were  not  necessary 
to  our  country's  best  interest. 

I  have  nothing  but  the  kindest  mem- 
ories of  Styles  Bridges,  and  I  feel  en- 
riched because  of  the  fact  that  I  knew 
him. 

I  think  of  him  always  as  having  been 
one  of  the  real  fundamentalists  in  con- 
nection with  our  Constitution,  in  con- 
nection with  our  form  of  government, 
in  connection  with  the  concept  of  what 
it  means  to  be  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States. 

He  was  a  Senator's  Senator,  and  was 
always  standing  up  for  the  prest.i;4e.  tra- 
ditions, and  honor  of  this  body  in  a  way 
which  reflected  credit  not  only  upon  him 
but  upon  the  Senate  as  an  institution. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  things  I 
would  like  to  have  said  have  already 
been  better  stated,  and  I  subscribe  to 
them.  I  simply  say,  for  Mrs.  Holland 
and  myself,  that  we  voice  our  affection 
for  Sty'Les  Bridges,  and  our  deep  and 
affectionate  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bridges 
and  other  members  of  his  family.  We 
shall  always  feel  that  our  lives  were  en- 
riched by  the  fact  that  we  knew  him 
and  he  was  our  friend. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  would. 
first  of  all.  like  to  salute  the  new  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  on  the 
inspiring,  eloquent,  and  extraordinarily 
effective  tribute  which  he  paid  to  his  late 
colleague  in  the  Senate,  Styles  Bridges. 
Like  other  Senators,  I  have  heard  a 
great  many   tributes  expressed   on   the 
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floor  of  this  body,  but  I  muat  say,  In 
simple  candor,  I  have  heard  nothing 
which  was  more  moving  or  which  was 
sad  with  more  fervency  than  that  ex- 
pressed by  Senator  Cotton  about  our 
uood  friend,  the  late  Styles  Bridges 

I  suspect  that  Senator  Cotton  was  in- 
?;pned.  as  we  all  are  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  Styles  Bridges  himself  was  such 
a;)  extraordinary  Senator  in  every  way 
For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Styies  served  as  an  active,  articulate, 
and  influential  Member  of  this  most  sis,'- 
niflcant  parliamentary  body  in  the  world. 

As  a  Senator.  I  think  he  was  without 
a  peer.  As  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Holl.andI  has  said,  he  was  a  Sen- 
ator's Senator  He  was  also  a  man's 
man.  And  I  predict  for  well  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  ensuing  history, 
Americans  will  recall  with  genuine  re- 
morse the  void  which  has  been  left  in 
our  mid.st  by  the  untimely  and  unexpect- 
ed passing  of  this  great  American. 

Perhaps  the  words  "pure  American' 
best  de.scribe  the  actions,  the  political 
philosophy,  the  attitudes,  and  the  legis- 
lative positions  of  Styles  Bridges.  He 
weighed  every"  decision  in  the  American 
scales  In  order  to  determine  which  course 
he  deemed  to  be  the  better  for  his  coun- 
try When  that  decision  conformed 
with  the  prevailing  policy  suid  attitude 
of  the  great  party  to  which  he  belonged, 
he  was  the  happier:  ard  when  that  de- 
cision aLso  conformed  to  the  attitudes 
and  ideals  of  the  people  of  the  great 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  he  was  the 
happiest  However,  when,  as  on  occa- 
sion it  happened,  that  decision  found 
him  in  conflict  with  the  members  of  his 
party,  or  the  leaders  of  his  party,  or  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire.  Styles 
Bridges  never  hesitated  to  express  him- 
.self  in  conformity  with  tho,«e  convictions. 
There  was  a  Senator  who  always  put 
America  first 

I  can  recall  many  personal  experiences 
with  Styles,  as  can  many  other  Sen- 
.itors.  because  he  had  that  i;reat  cap.vcity 
for  friendship  so  frequently  referred  t© 
by  Members  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today. 

He  was  a  friend  of  the  Kreat  and  the 
small,  of  the  known  and  of  the  unknown 
He  was  a  friend  of  every-  Senator,  regard- 
less of  whether  he  ai^reed  or  di.savreed 
with  his  political  philosophy  or  his  ;)o<:- 
tion  on  a  given  measure. 

Styles  Bridges  also  was  a  tried  and 
true  and  tested  friend  of  freedom  He 
never  permitted  him.self  to  become  im- 
pri.soned  by  party  loyalties  or  geo'-'.raphic 
considerations  when  it  came  to  m.»kin  ? 
a  decision  involving  the  freedom  and  the 
security  of  this  Republic. 

By  his  very  nature  Styles  was  a  con- 
siderate, friendly,  unselfish  human  bc- 
in;::.  I  saw  him  often,  as  other  Senators 
have  .seen  him.  go  out  of  his  way  to  help 
a  younger  Senator,  a  colleague,  or  a  staff 
member  in  meeting  some  problem  or  in 
the  'Solution  of  some  situation  with  which 
he  was  confronted 

Throu'-h  it  all  Styles  fou:;ht  hard  for 
his  convictions  but  he  nourished  no 
i^rudses  He  cci.  idcred  vengeance  a  vice 
to  be  avoided 

Despite  the  acl'.to  and  the  pain.-  and 
physical  discomnturc  which  pla::ued  him 
so  frequently  the  hist  few  yea:     he  was 


with  us,  he  was  unvaryingly  cheerful 
and  put  him.'elf  with  great  enthusiasm 
into  any  contest  meriting  his  talent. 

Our  collearue  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr  Cotton!  mentioned  the  interesting 
anecdotes,  f rf  m  the  early  experience  of 
Senator  Bridges,  related  to  those  who 
came  to  him  to  profit  from  his  coun.sel 
I  myself  have  benefited  from  his  coun- 
sel many,  many  times. 

I  recall  the  occasion  when  a  culmina- 
tion of  circumstances,  combined  with  the 
decisions  of  the  then  Senate  leadership, 
cast  me  in  an  unwanted  role  in  what 
has  been  referred  to  by  some  observers 
as  tlie  most  excruciating  cpi  ode  in  the 
history  of  the  US  S<'nate.  I  found  my- 
self named  as  chairman  of  the  so-called 
Army-McCarthy  hearings  Thi^  was  in- 
deed an  unwanted  distinction.  I  suspect 
It  Is  one  of  th''  few  times  in  history  that 
a  com.mif.ee  chairmanship  which  ap- 
I)ea!s  to  Senators  so  greatly,  was  most  re- 
luctantly accepted  by  the  one  elevated  to 
that  post 

I  went  to  SrYLF.s  a  tried  and  trusted 
adviser,  and  said,  'I.ook;  th:.5  is  what  I 
am  up  against."  This  happened  to  bo 
m  1!>.54.  which  was  a  year  of  election 
time  for  me.  I  was  then  runiiing  fdr  my 
'econd  Senate  term.  It  looked  like  an 
impassible  .situation  to  confront.  I  said. 
What  am  I  going  to  do  with  a  situation 
I'f  thi.s  type'' "  Stylfs  .sat  down  with  me, 
and  in  that  ?reat  New  England  direct 
and  cri-p  mar  ner  of  his,  and  sa.d, '  K\v.\ . 
let  me  talk  ^3  you  a  while  "  Tie  said. 
■'In  this  business  o'  the  Senate  you  have 
to  do  those  t'lings  which  you  are  sup- 
posed to  .'o.  If  this  happens  to  be  your 
assignment  you  have  tt  undertake  it. 
I  said,  St'  Li;s.  I  have  friends  in  every 
aspect  of  this  controversy.  I  have  close 
personal  associations  with  the  people  on 
both  sidt's  cf  the  acrimonious  accu-sa- 
tions.  ■  He  said.  'All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  try  to  call  them  as  you  .see  tiiem  as 
ihcy  come  cer  the  plate,  and  while 
you  will  not  make  anybody  liappy  you 
will  at  lea.st  ;urvive  and  the  facts  will 
speak  on  themselves.  This  is  a  job  which 
niu.s  be  done  luid  you  have  been  selected 
to  do  It." 

I  accepted  i.he  rcsp^;n.-.ibility.  I  went 
to  Styles  freci  j«ntly  for  coun.s<'l  and  sug- 
uestujns  aloiu  the  way  dnnnt;  that 
dramatic  period  of  71  ses.-^iuns  of  na- 
tionally televi.sfd  l.earingt  coiL-uining 
over  350  hours  of  air  time  during  that 
most  embitter-d  controversy  His  calm- 
ness, his  judgment,  his  counsel  stood  mi- 
ni uiK»cl  stt'ad  durin::  the  jx-riod  of  that 
ordeal.  I  have  never  re^-relted  inv 
decision, 

I  say  this  because  I  think  much  of  the 
mtluence  of  Styles  Bridges  on  th«'  rrcord 
of  our  times  was  never  recorded  in  the 
headlints  nor  reported  by  the  press  of 
America  I  tl  uik  historians  will  at  some 
time  learn  frcm  other  .sources  and  con- 
vey to  future  j;eneralions  the  sit^niflcant 
deci.sions  which  Style.i  Bridoes  helped  to 
formulate  and  the  actions  he  helped  to 
originate  in  '.he  private  meetings  and 
conference  J  h:-  jo  fuquently  held  m  his 
Senate  office  or  m  th.e  ofT-the-record  .s«-s- 
sions  which  were  held  with  culkaiiues 
and  other  citi/^ens,  well  hidden  from  the 
f^yes  and  th*^  cars  of  the  general  public. 
Here  his  great  New  Bigland  candor,  his 
persistent  prrsuasivene.ss    and  his  calm 


counsel  were  at  their  best.  Here,  too,  I 
think  his  great  talents  for  leadership 
achieved  the  maximum  results. 

To  Styles  Bridcies  It  was  always  the 
job  to  be  done  rather  than  the  headline 
to  be  rend  "hich  cnuiited  the  most.  As 
one  v,ho  on  occa.sion  was  privileged  to 
work  with  Styles  in  the  privacy  of  a 
luncheon  meeting,  or  in  a  conference  In 
his  Capnnl  indeout,  marked  only  by  the 
simple  identification  •T-49,"  or  some- 
t:me«5  in  a  .irivate  room  of  his  suite  In 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  I  can 
attest  to  the  influen^'e  he  wielded,  to  tlie 
forces  which  he  initiated  or  supported 
to  the  decisions  which  he  helped  to  for- 
mulate, which  sometimes  .served  to  alter 
tlie  course  of  the  history  of  our  time.s. 

The  United  States  is  much  the  bett'-r 
['"■cau.'^e  of  the  en^r;  y  and  the  erudition 
d;s;)layed  by  Styles  Bridges,  and  the 
free  world  is  much  the  lo.ser  by  his  pass- 
in.g  All  of  us  are  much  the  richer  be- 
cause of  the  opportunity  we  had  to  asso- 
ciate wit'i  this  unusual  man. 

Mrs  Mundt  and  I  were  close  friends  of 
Style.s  and  his  wife.  Dolorls.  We  saw 
them  frequently  socially  We  have  vis- 
ited in  their  Concord  home.  The 
deepest  sympathies  of  Mrs  Mundt  and 
I  go  out  to  his  devoted  widow,  his  con- 
stant h.elpmate,  D«3loris;  and  to  hi- 
motiu  r.  who,  as  th.e  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont pointed  out,  has  great  cause  to  be 
proud  of  her  contr.bution  to  her  coun- 
ti-ys  welfare  Our  s<  licit ude  goes  for- 
ward to  tlie  entire  family  of  Styles 
Bridges  We  do  not  soon  expect  to  see 
his  like  ;i-'ain  We  doubt  we  shall  ever 
know  a  Senator  who  will  be  his  superior 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  1 
filly  share  the  ;entiments  which  have 
l>een  expie,s.sed  by  my  senior  colleague 
concerning  the  lo.«!s  of  our  friend,  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  Styles  Bridges  I 
w  ish  to  express  my  "sympathy  to  the  peo- 
})le  of  New  Hampshire  because  of  their 
luss  and  to  say  that  I  share  their  prlef 
because  I  have  k)st  a  personal  friend. 

Tl.e  people  of  New  Hampshire  flrst  .se- 
lected Senator  Bfidces  to  be  their  Gov- 
ernor, and  m  1936  they  chose  him  to  rep- 
resent them  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
State  I  have  been  privileged  to  .serve 
witii  him  since  1947  I  knew  him  as  a 
Senator  of  vireat  ability,  of  high  integ- 
I  ity.  and  as  a  man  with  great  capacity 
lor  friftidslup 

New  Hann.>sliire  like  Viritinia.  is  proud 
to  be  one  of  the  Thirteen  Oripinal  States, 
and  proud  of  the  fact  that  her  repre- 
.seiitatives  participated  In  the  writing  of 
our  Constitution  True  to  the  wisdom 
whicti  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
earliest  days  of  our  Nation.  Senator 
Bridges  ameed  with  our  Founding  Fath- 
ers that  the  Fedeml  Crovernment  was  a 
-overnment  of  delegated  powers  and 
therefore  limited  powers,  with  all  other 
po'.vi  :  s  lestrvrd  to  the  soverign  States 
or  to  tlie  ixople  thereof. 

He  was  Mr  President,  a  courageous 
and  fearle.ss  defender  of  our  Constitution 
and  of  American  constitutional  liberty. 

I  expres.s  my  deep  sympathy  to  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  and  to  the 
f.imily  of  Senator  Bridges.  I  shall  great- 
ly ml^s  my  friend  and  former  colleague 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine  Mr.  President. 
I  can  add  nothini:  new   to  the  very  ap- 
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propriate  tributes  that  have  been  made, 
and  will  be  made,  to  our  deeply  respected 
and  much-beloved  colleague,  the  late 
Styles  Bridges. 

But  I  do  t)elieve  that  I  can  express 
views  from  a  position  that  no  other 
person  can — and  a  jiosition  that  perhaps 
gave  me  a  unique  insight  in,  and  per- 
spective of.  Styles  Bridges. 

The  uniqueness  Is  In  the  fact  that  we 
served  on  the  same  committees — the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Armed 
Services  Committc<!,  the  Aeronautical 
Sciences  and  Space  Committee  and  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee. 

We  were  the  only  two  Republicans 
serving  on  those  committees.  The  only 
other  Senator  scr\ing  on  those  same 
committees  is  a  member  of  the  other 
major  party — the  junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi    [Mr.    StennisI, 

There  were  some  issues  on  which 
Styles  Bridges  and  I  disagreed — and 
disagreed  deeply  and  fundamentally — 
such  as  the  controversy  over  the  late 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy. 

But  there  were  o'  her  issues  on  w  hich 
we  agreed  most  emphatically  and  stood 
together  almost  alone  in  the  Senate — 
such  as  our  vlporous  and  unrelenting 
opposition  to  aid  to  Communist  Yugo- 
.•^lavia 

Whether  Sty'les  Bridges  agreed  with 
a  person  or  not.  his  way  and  his  man- 
ner were  such  as  lo  create  friendship 
even  with  those  with  whom  be  disagreed. 

He  had  a  simple  but  magic  formula 
that  IS  far  tocj  rarely  found — that  vei-y. 
ver^'  rare  ability  tr   disagree   agreeably. 

It  was  this  rare  trait  plus  the  fact 
that  Styles  Bridcls  was  an  unrelent- 
ing fiphter  for  wha;  he  believed  in  that 
caused  even  his  enemies  to  respect  him — 
and  even  to  like  and  admire  him  just 
as  did  the  liberal  columnist  who  re- 
cently de.scribed  him  as  the  "much 
beloved"  Senator. 

What  more  can  be  said  of  a  man 
than   this? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
tributes  to  our  late  friend  and  colleague 
have  been  very  sincere  and  well  deserved. 
As  one  of  the  collea  :ues  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Bpipges.  I  extend  my  deejjest  feel- 
ings of  sympathy  and  condolences  to 
Mrs  Bridges,  to  h:s  fine  sons,  to  her 
wliu  I  am  sure  is  a  tnaly  great  mother, 
and  a'..so  to  the  fine  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Tlie  Sfiiatoi  From  Maine  i  Mrs.  Smith  I 
lias  referred  to  s».r\ice  on  Senate  com- 
mittees. II  has  been  my  privilege  to 
share  witli  the  Senator  from  Maine  and 
our  late  friend  Senator  Bridges  identical 
committee  a.ssi^-nmc  nts.  Even  tliough  I 
knew  him  socially  and  associated  with 
l.im  m  the  Senate,  p-.-rhaps  it  was  in  those 
committees  and  in  the  making;  of  the 
major  decisions  they  had  to  make  that 
I  knew  liim  host.  Many  times,  after  all 
committee  discu.ssion  had  been  com- 
pleted. Senator  Bridges,  who  was  often 
detained  In  connection  with  many  other 
problems  on  which  he  so  ably  worked. 
wovild  be  absent.  Often  some  member 
cf  the  committee  would  say.  "Let  us  wait 
and  see  what  Styles  thinks  about  it." 

Senator  Bridges  always  got  to  the  com- 
mittee meeting,  anc  he  always  had  some 
pertinent  and   enlifthtening   remarks   to 


make.  At  those  committee  tables.  Sena- 
tor's from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  were 
intensely  interested  in  what  Styles 
might  say.  because  we  knew  he  would 
speak  not  only  as  a  Senator  from  his 
State — although  no  Senator  that  I  know 
was  more  devoted  to  his  State  and  to  his 
people — not  only  as  a  New  Englander.  not 
only  as  a  Republican,  although  he  was 
loyal  and  devoted  to  his  party,  but  with 
sound  logic  and  as  a  patriotic  American. 

As  all  of  us  know,  he  seldom  addressed 
the  Senate,  but  Senators  seldom  failed  to 
consult  with  him  on  major  questions. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  one  of  the  truest  and 
soundest  tests  of  a  Senator  is  the  recog- 
nition by  fellow  Senators  of  the  sound - 
ne.ss  of  his  thinking  and  his  solid  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  our  great 
country. 

I  mention  quite  briefly  only  a  few  of 
the  typical  human  qualities  that  I  saw 
in  Senator  Bridges.  I  do  not  personally 
know  this  to  be  a  fact,  but  I  have  heard 
it  said  by  those  who  do,  that,  busy  as  he 
was — and  even  in  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life  when  he  did  not  have  great  physi- 
cal strength — he  would  return  home  to 
New  Hampshire  as  often  as  he  possibly 
could  to  consult  with  people  in  humble 
walks  of  life.  He  would  exchange  ideas, 
and  try  to  help  tho,se  who  were  distressed, 
or  in  need,  and  those  who  had  special 
problems.  He  never  forgot  their  prob- 
lems and  their  viewpoints. 

Senator  Bridges  and  I  were  frequently 
together  in  the  gymnasium.  I  know  of 
the  sincere  grief  on  the  part  of  the  men 
who  worked  there  when  his  illness  be- 
came so  serious.  When  he  passed  away, 
I  happened  to  be  with  those  men  and 
heard  their  touching  expressions. 

Not  only  in  tlie  Senate  Chamber,  not 
only  in  high  places  of  government,  here 
or  in  New  Hampshire,  but  everywhere 
else,  this  man  had  something  in  common 
with  the  people — the  great  human  touch. 

Only  last  year,  busy  as  he  was.  he  went 
to  great  pains  to  gather  the  facts  con- 
ceiiiing  a  small  item  which  concerned 
a  State  across  the  continent  from  where 
he  lived  that  had  been  omitted  from 
an  appropriation  bill.  The  omission 
amounted  to  what  he  thought  was  a  dis- 
crimination. Even  though  a  Senator 
from  the  State  in  question  was  on  that 
committee.  Senator  Bridges  himself 
went  to  the  trouble  of  trying  to  right 
what  he  thought  was  a  wrong. 

I  endorse  the  sentiments  which  have 
been  expressed  in  the  Senate,  to  the 
effect  that  Styles  Bridges  was  a  Sen- 
ator's Senator.  He  had  great  i-ei,pect 
and  love  for  the  Senate  as  a  major  in- 
stitution of  our  Government  and  as  a 
group  of  men. 

I  came  to  the  Senate  as  a  class  of  one. 
There  was  nothing  about  me  that  would 
attract  Senator  Bridges  to  me.  But  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  of  my  service  he 
stopped  long  enough  to  talk  with  me  for 
a  few  minutes.  I  was  impressed  by  one 
thing  he  said  to  me.  "You  are  the 
newest  man  here,  but  you  are  a  full- 
fledged  Member  of  the  Senate  and  j'ou 
arc  entitled  to  all  the  prerogatives  and 
consideration  accorded  to  any  other  Sen- 
ator. The  representation  of  your  State 
through  you  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
State,  no  matter  how  long  other  Sena- 
tors may  have  served  in  this  body." 


Mr.  Piesident,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
mention  one  thing — and  I  do  not  believe 
It  has  been  mentioned — and  that  is  that 
those  of  us  who  attended  the  funeral  of 
Styles  Bridges  were  very  much  im- 
pressed, and  most  favorably  impressed 
indeed,  not  only  by  the  tributes  but 
also  by  the  vaiiety  of  them.  The 
sincere  expressions  on  the  part  of  the 
people  who  lined  the  streets,  as  well  as 
by  those  who  were  able  to  get  into  the 
building,  and  the  way  the  entire  pre- 
sentation was  made,  were  a  splendid 
tiibute  to  the  inan  and  his  memory. 

First  there  was  a  reading  from  the 
Bible  of  appropriate  verses.  Then  there 
were  some  remarks  by  a  man  of  the 
cloth.  Then  there  was  a  tribute  from 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  speaking  for 
the  people  as  a  whole  and  representing 
the  government  at  the  State  level.  Then 
there  w  as  a  fine  tribute  from  the  gentle- 
man who  is  now  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  speaking  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  Na- 
tional Grovernment  level.  Then  the  mi- 
nority floor  leader  of  the  Senate  spoke. 
He  had  never  been  more  eloquent  than 
he  was  when  he  presented  his  remarks 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate  itself.  Then  a 
man  of  the  cloth,  a  man  of  God.  closed 
the   services. 

During  those  services  there  were  two 
renditions  by  a  magnificent  choir,  which 
I  was  not  able  to  see  because  it  was  back 
somewhere  in  the  cloister,  but  which  I 
understood  was  the  choir  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Hampshire,  although  I  am 
not  certain  of  that.  It  was  beautiful  to 
hear  their  voices.  The  first  hymn  tliey 
sang  was  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public." The  second  hymn  was  "Onward 
Christian  Soldiers."  TTiese  hjrmns  them- 
selves typified  the  man.  It  was  a  great 
tribute  to  him  and  to  his  life's  work  and 
to  his  cherished  memory. 

The  words  of  those  hymns,  like  New- 
Hampshire  granite  will  endure  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  work  of  this  man  will  live 
just  as  long. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
our  colleagues,  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel, 
is  unavoidably  absent  from  the  Senate 
today.  He  was  a  very  close  personal 
friend  of  Senator  Bridges.  He  has 
asked  me  to  submit  for  the  Record  his 
eulogy  of  our  departed  friend.  I  believe 
that  unanimous  consent  was  obtained 
fo-  Senators  to  have  their  remarks  In- 
serted in  the  Record.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd, 
as  follows: 

EULOCV  EY  Se.natok  Schoeppel 
A.«ide  from  its  importance  In  the  worliines 
cX  our  American  governmental  system,  tlie 
beginning  of  a  new  session  of  Congress  brings 
tlie  happiness  of  personal  reunion.  But  it 
can  also  bring  sadness — for  today  we  movirn 
tlie  final  departure  of  a  Senator  wliom  we 
had  come  to  consider  as  part  of  this  body 
in  which  we  are  privileged  to  serve.  As 
Senators  pass  the  defk  once  occupied  by  the 
great  Webster,  they  know  that  another 
famous  occupant.  Styles  Bridges,  is  gone 
from  us  forever.  He  was  a  friend  and  col- 
lencue  who  served  his  State  and  Nation  well 
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Styles  Bridges'  early  !i!e  w.is  far  from 
easy  This  develo[)ed  In  him  a  toiuhnes.s.  w 
8treni?th  and  a  coxir  ige  reflected  In  his  entire 
caretT  He  was  born  on  a  Maine  fiirm.  and 
when  he  whs  stiU  a  boy  his  father  dipd  He 
knew  the  hard  hai.dwurk  necfsa.iry  'o  ■.\T\i\y 
a  h'.  inK  fr  m  a  New  England  tarni  For. 
although  New  F.nKlmd  is  a  place  of  natural 
beauty,  it  has  none  of  the  i;reat  stre'rhes 
of  i<entle.  fertU-  soil  to  which  I  became 
accustomed  as  a  child,  land  from  which 
enormous  harvests  fan  be  reaped  by  large, 
mechani/«d  operat.    r.s 

As  he  grew  up.  the  necs-sity  'f  continued 
mauu.Hl  labf.r  w.as  Inescapable  fur  this  young 
man  He  paid  his  way  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Main  J  by  milking  cows  at  t!ie 
pay  rate  of  15  cents  an  h  ur  Alter  ^r.idu- 
atlon  he  taught  In  high  school  and.  later, 
on  the  staff  of  the  ex'en.s.oii  service  of  the 
University  of  New  H.tinpshire  Tlien.  he 
became  secretary  of  the  New  H.impshire 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  finally  served 
4  year-i  as  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshir? 
Public  Service  Commission 

NOT    AFRAID    OF    CONTROVERSY 

When  he  entered  jwUtlcs,  Styles  Bridges 
quickly  demonstrated  that  he  w;vs  not  ."^fraicl 
of  controversy.  nr.r  afraid  t<5  challenge  the 
powers  that  be  In  1934.  at  the  age  of  36, 
he  waa  elected  O  ivernor — the  only  Repub- 
lican Governor  elected  li^  America  in  that 
year.  His  career  as  Governor  attracted  a 
wide  recognition  for  he  pushed  through  leg- 
l.slatlon  enabling  his  St/ite  to  become  the 
first  to  qualify  for  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance,  and  the  second  to  provide  for  un- 
employment rompeiLsation  Insurance  under 
the  new  Social  Security  Act  Two  years 
later  -1936 — he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate — at  38,  one  ijf  the  youngest 
and  one  of  the  few  new  Republicans  to  be 
elected  In  that  year 

I  suppose  a  measure  of  Styles  Bridges" 
character  was  his  opposition  as  a  Senator 
to  the  Court-packing  proposal  of  1937,  .ind 
his  championing  of  American  rearhiament 
and  a  change  m  foreign  policy  from  1S>38 
onward — when  the  armies  of  Hitler  began 
to  move  in  Europe  and  Japan  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  Far  Ea^t.  This  was  not  a 
popular  cavise  at  the  time.  Nor  did  he  he.<i- 
tate  to  speak  out  against  comnuinism  and 
the  Russian  menace  wh^en  this  was  not  yet 
a  fashionable  thing  to  do. 

But  Styie.s  Bridges  did  not  court  popular- 
ity in  the  Nation  at  large  He  wa.s  proud 
of  his  oft-demonstrated  popularity  m  New 
Hampshire,  and  was  realistic  enovigh  to  see 
and  to  plan  for  that  Influence  In  national 
afTalrs  which  can^e  to  him  thrtnigh  long  and 
dedicated  service  In  the  Senate. 

After  his  apprentice  service  on  the  lesser 
Senate  committees.  Style.s  Bridges  began  to 
make  his  mark  as  a  ranking  member  of  Ap- 
propriations, of  .Armed  Services  and  the  .Aer- 
onautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee 
He  was  twice  chairman  of  Appropriations, 
and  he  held  every  office  that  his  Republican 
colleagues  could  bestow:  President  pro  tern, 
minority  leader,  and  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Policy  Ci'mmlttee  No  one  sur- 
passed him  In  his  concern  for  the  strength 
and  security  of  our  country,  nor  in  his  un- 
relenting insistence  on  a  tough  policy  toward 
the  St>vtet  UiUon  At  times  he  felt  that  this 
required  hard  cr  riclsm  of  our  national  poli- 
cies no  matter  who  the  President 

CHAMPION   OF  Ol'R    FREE   ENTERPRLSE  SYSTEM 

Nor  could  anyone  be  s.ild  to  ha^e  m'lre 
faith  and  cf)nfldence  In  our  free  enterprLse 
economy  He  made  no  bf)nes  about  his  views 
here  Even  his  critics  respected  him  is  one 
who  walked  down  his  own  side  of  the  street 
with  dignity  and  with  no  apologies  Tor  his 
vi,ew8 

Styi  Es  IiRiD<;E.s  was  the  epitome  of  kind- 
ness. M  :iv  people  on  Capitol  Hill,  no  mat- 
ter how  important  or  how  humble  their  j«)l»s 
knew  at  fln.i  hand  of  th.s  qualKv      His  .con- 


cern to  allevia'e  human  suffering  w.i.s  .sh  .-ah 
m  his  establishment  of  a  cancer  study  clinic 
while  Governor  of  New  Han.pshire.  and  his 
interest  while  in  the  Senate  in  helpiru;  to 
Kiitiate  programs  for  the  study  of  heart  dls- 
ei.-^es  at  ttie  National  Institutes  of  Health 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  today  is  to  give 
our  estimate  of  a  fellow  Senator,  who  this 
year  would  have  celebrated  his  25th  year  In 
the  Senate,  had  he  not  died,  worn  out  by 
gruelling  years  of  service  here 

Of  necessity,  we  cannot  be  objective  as  hl.s- 
torlans  are  objective,  for  our  own  lives  have 
been  touched  by  contact  with  this  man  He 
had  already  served  two  full  terms  In  the 
Senate— 12  long  years — when  first  I  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  Senator  from  my  own  Slate 
in  1949  He  was  a  tower  of  kindly  strength 
even  then,  but  generously  willing  to  go  far 
out  of  his  way  to  help  the  newcomer  Twice 
since  then,  we  shared  the  anxieties  of  con- 
tending politics,  for  Styles  Bridges  and  I 
were  of  that  third  of  the  Senators  who  run 
for  reelection  in  Identical  years  We  also 
share<l  a  philosophy  of  government  and  his 
wise  counsel  helped  me  In  my  own  task  of 
trying  to  build  that  philosophy  into  the 
fabric  of  our  laws 

It  IS  easy  for  the  Journalists  of  our  day  to 
.speculate  on  whom  the  mantle  of  Styles 
Bridges  will  fall  It  will  fall  on  no  other 
Senator  It  was  a  mantle  of  his  own  weav- 
ing, patiently  put  together  thread  by  thread, 
and  possessed  of  such  magic  that  upon  his 
passing,  it  dissolved  Into  memory  Our  time 
will  not  likely  j>ee  another. 

Mt  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  amonp 
the  many  tributes  paid  to  our  late  es- 
teemed colleague.  Styles  Bridges,  none 
IS  more  fitting  than  that  of  a  distin- 
guished citizen  soldier  from  my  home 
State,  and  keen  observer  of  world  events. 
Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Klein,  retired,  of  Illi- 
nois, who  ha.s  also  served  as  national 
commander  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 

I  know  of  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween Senator  Bridges  and  Cieneral 
Klem  that  flourished  throu^-h  the  yt^ars 
I  recall  that  Senator  Bridges,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriation.s  Com- 
mittee, assigned  Julius  Klein  to  make  a 
survey  of  European  political  and  eco- 
nomic developments  during  the  ciiicial 
year  of  1954  I  a\%o  recall  that  Senator 
Bridges  commended  Julius  Kli-in  thr!i 
for  a  lob  well  done,  as  reported  m  tht- 
Congressional  Record,  volume  101  Nos 
57  and  58.  of  March  30  and  April  1    1955 

Julius  Klein  was  on  hand  when  Uw 
mantle  of  political  leadership  pa.'^srd 
from  his  Ejood  friend,  the  late  Senator 
Bob  Taft.  to  Senator  Bridges 

At  that  time.  Julius  Klem  declared 
"Bob  Taft.  like  another  Lmr^oln.  nov^  be- 
Innes  tu  the  aKe.s  " 

When  his  close  friend  and  our  beloved 
coUeatiue  Styles  Bridges  passed  to  his 
reward  last  Novemljer  26  Cieneral  Klein 
gave  a  movine  eulogy 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  eu- 
logy may  be  printed  in  the  Co.\gres.sion\l 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Senator  Styles  Brioce.s.  PATRioT-STATfsMAN 
Tafts  Closest  Friend 
A  lew  minutes  after  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  passed  aw.iy 
In  his  sleep  and  the  news  reached  President 
Kennedy  the  President  at  once  telephoned 
Mrs  Bridges  to  express  his  own  and  the 
Nation's  sorrow  In  his  public  tribute  the 
President  eulogized  the  late  Senator  as  a 
gr"!     patriot    and   statesman 


Central  Elsenhower,  former  Presidents 
Train, m  and  H.x>ver,  and  parly  leaders  from 
both  side,-  of  the  aisles  saluted  the  memory 
of  Uielr  close  mend  and  associate,  and  great 
leader 

SenaUir  Bridges  will  go  down  In  hlslorv 
as  ^^nf  of  the  most  dur  ikieous  statesmen 
and  Senate  leaders  He  foUght  for  his  con- 
victions and  at  all  tiineh  put  hL-  country  h 
welfare  atxive  party  p<ilitus  A  typical  New 
Englander  and  a  dedicated  un.s«'lt\sh  publu 
servant,  he  never  atjuscd  the  poUticil  po'Air 
which  was  his  He  u-ed  that  power  solels 
to  fight  for  the  principles  and  Ideals  f^r 
which  he  stood  and  which  were  ii.  the  be-' 
Interest    of    our   c<H;nlry 

Uncompromising  In  his  llu;ht  ag,ilnst  com- 
lIlUnl^•m.  phony  left-wingers  aid  fellow- 
travelers  as  well  as  radic.ils  to  the  left  or 
to  the  right  he  was  a  genuine  litx>rai  In  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  He  sI<'.k1  lor 
rugged  Induidualism.  f  r  g.od  old-f.ishloncd 
Americanism,  and  for  pe:s..nal  economic  and 
political  freedom  of  the  individual  He  was 
the  champion  of  a  str  mg  national  defense 
sy.^tem  and  responsible  for  the  appropriation 
which  assured  for  the  United  States  a  i^ower- 
ful  nulitary  strlkms,'  firce  m  the  air  on  the 
sea,  and  on  land  as  the  .s<'le  dc'i-rrent  of 
Communist  aggression 

I  have  known  Senator  Bridges  intimately 
for  many  years  ever  since  he  and  I  wprr 
active  In  the  American  Legion  m  ttie  late 
!920's  and  early  193u  .v  On  vari'iw  <K'ca- 
sions  he  honored  me  w.'li  .issigninents  to 
carry  out  crucial  mlssioi.s.  .such  as  the  fact- 
nnding  mission  to  ETurope  ■  n  behalf  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Forces  C<niniUtec  and  \\.f 
Sen.ite  Appropriations  Coninutte"  ii.    1954 

I  Was  privileged  to  be  present  when  he 
yielded  his  Senate  senioiity  to  the  late 
Senator  Taft.  Thus,  the  late  great  Senatur 
from  Ohio  was  able  to  a.ssume  the  H»'pub- 
liian  leadership  in  the  U  .*-<  Senate  and  he- 
came  .iffectlonatf  ly  and  ri'verent^y  known 
thrt)ughout  the  world  as,  the  United  Slates 
■  Mr  Republican  "  Before  he  went  to  the 
ho.spital.  knowing  that  he  was  a  dying  man 
and  might  never  return  Botj  Taft  confided  In 
his  acln.inlstrative  a.ssistant  Jack  Martin 
(now  a  distinguished  V  S  Judge  in  Washing- 
ton i  and  me  Stand  bv  Bridc.es,  help  him 
He  has  the  courage  and  integrity  iift-ded  in 
these  crltir.il  times  to  carry  on  " 

STYirs  IJKIDGKS  cirrlf'd  on  indeed  in  tl.c 
great  tradition  of  his  pre<lcc«»».si  ,r  He 
earned  the  respect  of  all  l.is  c-lieagups  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  O  i.'  Nation  and  th.' 
free  world  has  lost  a  great  .  lurage^us  leader 
and  statesman  He  will  be  ml.ssed  by  all 
and  It  win  be  hard  to  nil  his  place  B\r 
the  spirit  of  Styles  Bridce.s  will  lue  on  a  d 
the  example  he  set  for  lhi)se  who  inu.sl  carry 
oil  will  inspire  his  succe.s.sor  and  his  col- 
Ir.igues  The  principles  and  Ideals  .f  Bob 
Taft  and  Styles  Bridce.s  one  of  mir  coun- 
try's greatest  teams,  will  nuike  a  hfiii-r 
America    ff>r    us   and   for    fu'ure    kTci.cratlon.s 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th.at  a  movinc  tribute 
to  the  late  Senator  Bridges  which  re- 
cently appeared  ;n  the  u  idely  read  maRa- 
zine  National  Htview  be  printed  in  the 
CoNGRE.ssiONAL  RECORD  It  Is  cloquentlv 
written  by  Forrest  Davis  and  Alex  HiU- 
man 

There  bemti  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
IIS  follows: 

A  TRlBirTF  to  ."Srv;  f-  BRiu(^te> 
I  Hv  Forrest  Da\ls  and  Alex  HUlman) 
When  Styles  Bridges  died  In  November  of 
lyei  he  had  been  almost  to  a  day  a  U  S  Sen- 
ator for  25  years;  a  quarter  century  during 
which  the  Republic  underwent  what  history 
may  well  record  as  Its  severest  trials  in 
later  years  he  had  been  the  Rej)ubllran  doyen 
I'f  the  .Senate  He  h.id  been  President  pro 
tenijxire    majority   and   minority  leader.     To 
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WashlugUju  he  wa*  "a  Senator's  Senator." 
To  Ills  parly  he  w.ts  a  wise,  resourcefol  lead- 
er. Yet  to  the  country.  Senator  Bruges' 
skill  at  the  parliamentary  art,  his  ma.stery  of 
the  creakint^  niarhlrery  through  which  the 
Congref.s  approprlate.s  the  huge  Federal 
budgets,  his  Intimate  kn^iwledge  of  our  In- 
volved military  atlaiis  were  only  apprehend- 
ed and  not  wholly  aj);)reciated  Ni-r  did  the 
piibllshod  ubiiuane.'.  difccluiC  his  true  es- 
sence or  his  Worth  -o  the  c.iuse  of  orderly. 
rational  government  and  th<'  .':urvl'.  ,tl  (if  the 
American  sorle'y  nnri   the  We-t 

The  reason  Is  n^t  ,,h-~r\\rf  He  v.-a."-  a  riulet 
man  i.'nnii'Vt^l  hv  p<T>->  nal  oa.'sion  or  rancor. 
m  a  unic  wlien  jivjMIc  .if^alrs  inrre.isinKly 
are  conducted  at  a  s-hriU  piicli.  He  had  the 
sober  sanity  of  the  State  of  Maine  f.umfolk 
from  whom  he  sprang  and  the  New  H.unp- 
shlrltes  ainonf;  whom  he  rose  in  public  life 
from  coun'y  agent  to  Governor  and  thrn  to 
the  Senate  His  speech  retained  the  crisp 
angularity  •  1  the  Nt '.v  Ei;c:.ind  rural  dweller. 
The  humor  which  movol  hlni  to  nur'h  was 
country  humor.  The  frug.ility.  ihe  nciyh- 
borlinc.-j».  tlie  seu.se  of  h  jUiid  and  inele.  of 
what  Is  bocoming  to  a  man  characteristic  of 
New  England,  remained  with  him  in  the  cos- 
mopolitan world  of  the  Capital. 

BRitK.rs  never  shrank  from  uni>opular::y 
The  lines  of  that  other  New  Hampshlrlte, 
Rotx-rt  Frost.  api)llcd  to  him  when  the  ;x>et 
wrote: 

"I  sh.ill  bt-  teliii-j:  thi-  with  a  siph 
Somewhere  ages  and  ages  hence: 
Iwo  rouds  dncrged  In  a  wood    i,nd  I  — 
I  took  the  one  less  traveled  by. 
And   that   !'..»  in. ale  a.l   the  dlllcrence 

Concerning  !■  .t:i:;T:ivl.;nism.  Stti  rs  v.-as 
forever  consistent  m  his  al.^rin  and  repug- 
nance As  early  as  :a34  when  serving  as 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire  (the  youngest 
Governor  of  l;ls  liinei.  he  deplored  R>.K'se- 
vells  recognition  of  Stalin's  Ru.sj-la.  As 
early  as  1943,  BrU'CE-s  noted  and  .'.jii'ke  about 
the  fact  that  Stalin  was  w.i^rliij,-  iwo.  if  not 
three  w.irs  He  was  defend;:. ^'  Russia  against 
the  Na.'l  Invader  milit.irily.  but  he  was  con- 
ducting a  diplomatic  off'^nslve  atr.ilnst  his 
Western  allies  in  <  bcdleiice  tc^  his  Imperialis- 
tic ambitions  .ind  of  ciir-se.  engaged  also 
:n  his  rej)re.s."-l\e  w  .tr  on  his  bul)jected  people. 
'I  o  ffx  n.en  in  pul)liC  life,  certainly  not  to 
President  Roo.evrl".  w.is  it  given  to  see  that 
Stalin  was  using  the  a.s3ist.uice  supplied  him 
unstintedly  by  the  .^nglo-S.ixon  powers  with 
a  view  to  the  enslavement  of  what  Churchill 
termed  "thf  o:d  and  famous  peoples  of  East- 
ern Kurope  ■'  BRiDCfS  correctly  a.^.sesscd  the 
harm  done  to  the  c.iLse  of  the  West  by  the 
ReK)&eveitlan  concessions  In  l.he  wartime 
summit  coi'.ferences 

Opp(jSing  tl.e  sustained  expansion  of 
Soviet  Russia's  po'.'fr.  wit  tics.'-:  ng  the  decline 
of  America's  r^orld  prestige  and  influence 
from  the  heleiits  c  'nimar.dod  by  our  mili- 
tary and  Industrial  )K  wer  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Bniixifs  .iccur;.t*'ly  estimated 
the  ;:.r,  ,ids  b(  mg  made  on  otir  m<irale  by 
Con.inunist  svib\ersiiin  and  .iglt.ition. 

As  with  the  expansion  of  Stalin's  empire, 
so  It  was  with  the  series  of  American  blun- 
ders, or  worse,  w  hlch  liclped  deliver  m.ilnland 
China  to  the  Yenan  Ccmmtmlsts.  Bridcfp. 
who  often  retired  t.  tl.c  siir.iilicit los  of  Con- 
cord and  his  summer  place.  Wiis  never  taken 
In  by  sophistries  He  knew,  what  was  but 
the  truth,  th.it  US  policy  tow  .rd  our  hn'al 
ally,  the  Rcpvibllc  of  China,  ccutributed  In 
major  part  Ui  the  Communist  conquest  of 
China.  In  his  speeches,  in  ]irivate  conversa- 
tion he  steadily  manifested  a  clear  under- 
standing (f  the  fatefiil  dnit  of  the  United 
States  away  from  self-assurance.  scTislble  tm- 
dcrstandinp.  and  resolve  In  the  f.ce  of  the 
enemy 

fin-  a  con.«e  .atlve.  Bridgfs  selriom  nilrd  the 
liberal  esta  )llshment.  His  gix>d-huniored 
ranity  was  hard  to  fault.  It  '.vould  not  be 
plausible   to  catit:irU-e  hm.  rus  a   r(  j-rc^enta- 


llve  of  the  "radical  right."  His  respect  for 
the  organic  values  of  the  West  and  for  the 
skeptical  humanltarianlsm  of  the  founders, 
nourished  in  the  Ne'w  England  countryside, 
was  instinctive  but  Informed  by  study.  Per- 
haps the  best  expression  of  his  conservatism 
came  In  a  thoughtful  speech  delivered  at 
Dartmouth  College  In   1955,  where   he   said: 

"The  conservative  knows  thai  man  is  a 
bundle  of  paradL,xes — ihe  brave  and  the 
cowardly;  the  kind  and  the  cruel;  the  gen- 
erous and  mean;  the  noble  ar.d  Ignoble — all 
wra;Tped  into  one.  The  best  aiid  ultimate 
purjjoses  of  society  arc  to  make  possible  the 
emergence  and  triumph  of  tlie  noble  and 
the  final  defeat  of  thf  ignoble.  Th:s  is  the 
humanist  approach.  It  is  iikcwise  the  real- 
I'tic  api-iroacli.  founded  on  a  belief  that  men 
are  nut  the  cre.aures  uf  a  bluepnn'  ruade  by 
N.sionary  liberals  Insistir.g  iliat  he  coiifcrm 
to  s,ii..c  a  priori  conec],t  but  takes  m.!!i  for 
vha*  he  is.  C(>nditli  ned  by  the  knowlodpe 
tiiat  l>ccause  man  is  Gods  creature,  lie  is 
cipable  of  respinding  Uj  the  divine  spark." 

Brlgfs  knew  with  Burke  that  human  so- 
1  .rtics  cannot  be  rirbilranly  chi-.rted  by 
parties  or  committees  but  that  instead  they 
cvohe  from  experience,  from  precedent,  from 
living  With,  and  th.it  when  ideologues  seek 
;o  map  the  perfect  society  they  le.ue  man 
o'.ii  o!  the  calculations. 

SOMETIMIS     NOT     ?<  EI   TRAL 

Bkidcfs  frequently  com iir  niised  in  mat- 
ers (f  practical  procedure.  He  v.  ill  be 
missed  on  both  sides  of  the  b'-nate  a.sie 
for  his  mollifying  voire  m  r.ish  cjnii;ctb  of 
faction  or  party.  In  internal  p.^rty  a'T^jirr. 
ctrcumstances  sometimes  required  him  to  be 
neutral.  In  issues  bearing  on  his  views  hs 
to  the  country's  welfr.re.  he  could  not  be 
neutral.  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  break  with 
a  chief  executive  of  his  own  party  as  when, 
in  rj53,  he  was  one  e)f  only  six  Senators  to 
vote  against  confirmation  of  Charles  E. 
"Chip"  Bohlen  a.s  Amba.ssador  to  Mf<scow. 
He  had  what  to  him  were  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  believing  that  Mr.  Bohlen  lacked 
depth  perspective  on  the  overwhelming 
menace  of  world  communism.  For  some- 
what similar  reasons,  he  voted  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Kennedy  administration  against 
conflrmalion  of  Cl.cster  A  Bowles  as  Under 
.Secretary  of  State. 

As  chairman  of  the  powerful  Appropria- 
tions Committee  when  his  party  was  in 
power  and  ranking  minority  member  other- 
wise, his  Yankee  prudence  rebelled  against 
the  welfare  Btatists'  wholesale  levies  on  the 
Federal  Treasury.  Yet.  given  the  decline  of 
the  congressional  prerogative  witnessed  by 
him  in  his  long  tenure,  and  the  growing  de- 
sire of  politicians  to  purchase  votes  with 
public  funds,  he  could  do  little  to  stay  the 
extravagance  of  budgets  that  far  outmatched 
the  national  growth  and  capacity.  By  na- 
ture, he  opposed  big  government,  resenting 
liie  remorseless  spread  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  into  the  day-to-day  concerns 
I  f  the  people. 

The  local  and  State  governments  are  close 
to  the  })eopIe  in  New  Hampshire.  Tlie  leg- 
islature, with  something  more  than  450 
members.  Is  something  of  a  glorified  town 
mcetiutj.  Few  New  Hampshiremen  are  un- 
acquainted with  their  legislators  or  lacking 
in  plain  statement  of  their  v,ishes  and  ap- 
prehensions. It  was  frcm  this  ancle  of  vision 
:h.it  Bridges  reprehended  the  estrangement 
of  the  citizen  from  a  Federal  Government 
prown  ttK)  vast  for  his  comprehension  and 
unresi^onsive  to  his  desires  unless  e.xpressc-d 
by  an  organ ii:ed  bloc. 

Bridgls  knew  as  a  sensible  uiiin  that  tliere 
could  be  no  reversion  to  times  when,  as 
Grover  Cleveland  had  it,  "the  people  sup- 
ported their  Government,  not  the  Govern- 
ment the  neople.  "  nor  was  he  unsympathetic 
Willi  the  plight  of  citizens  left  behind  In 
the  rush  of  an  ever  more  complex  industrial 
iiciiiv.  New  Hampshire,  under  Bridges  and 
.  ther  "cwlier   Governors,   had   adopted   mar.y 


measures  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  un- 
fortunate and  the  redressing  of  social  wrongs 
well  before  the  New  Deal, 

Bridges  as  a  proper  and  principled  con- 
servative believed  in  an  open  society,  open 
to  talent  and  Industry,  but  a  society  re- 
strained by  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  by  a 
certain  enlightened  pessimism  as  to  man's 
nature  and  the  precepts  of  natural  law.  He 
is  an  exemplar  of  what  is  worthy  in  the  con- 
servative tradition, 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  pau,se  today  to  pay  tribute  to  New 
Hamp.shire'p  late  illustrious  Senator. 
Styles  Bridges,  nothing  would  be  more 
appropriate  than  to  emphasize  the  rec- 
ord of  life's  achievements  as  not  so  mucli 
how  many  battles  have  been  won  as  how 
M'-Oiously  the  battles  were  fouRht. 

For  more  than  a  decade  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  while  Styles  Bridges  was  the 
rankins  Republican  member  of  that 
committee.  I  observed  his  reactions 
under  all  kinds  of  pressures.  Bccau.se 
of  his  integrity  and  his  finnness.  he 
commanded  my  profound  respect.  Be- 
cause of  his  compassion  and  his  un- 
dei-standing.  I  acquired  a  deep  affection 
for  him. 

There  never  was  any  doubt  in  his 
niir.d  about  the  im.perative  need  of 
ercater  economy  and  efficiency  in  tlie 
operation  of  the  Federal  GoveiTiment. 

While  some  assumed  a  demaeopic 
viewpoint,  he  recognized  that  repre- 
sentative government  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system  are  contingent  upon  sound 
and  constructive  operations.  Styles 
Bridges  at  all  times  reflected  the  tradi- 
tional New  England  characteristics  of 
commonsense,  realism,  and  austerity. 
He  never  faltered  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming opposition.  He  never  com- 
promised his  convictions.  Actually  he 
seemed  to  be  inspired  and  fortified  when 
he  entered  political  controversies  where 
he  was  aware  he  was  alined  with  the 
minority. 

Those  who  have  served  with  Styles 
Bridges  know  that  he  fought  relentlessly 
against  Communist  infiltration  by  sup- 
porting not  only  strong  military  defenses 
but  also  by  preserving  a  stable,  solvent 
government.  His  sterling  leadership  and 
indomitable  courage  will  be  a  constant 
reminder  that  winning  the  battle  for  na- 
tional survival  will  require  steadfast 
devotion  as  turmoil  engulfs  most  of  the 
world  today. 

While  our  former  colleague  will  no 
longer  be  present  to  give  us  encourage- 
ment and  wise  counsel,  his  long  record 
of  faithful  service  and  his  unyielding 
vicror  and  constant  patriotism  will  stim- 
ulate us  to  greater  achievements. 

New  Hampshire  has  lost  an  outstand- 
ing public  servant.  Our  country  will 
Ions  commemorate  his  quarter  century 
of  dedication  to  preserve  constitutional 
government  for  our  Republic. 

Styles  Bridges  leaves  a  rich  heritage 
for  his  family,  for  his  State,  and  for  his 
country. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
one  of  the  precious  privileges  of  service 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  have  known  Styles 
Bridges— and  now  it  will  be  one  of  our 
sweetest  memories. 

Styles  Bridges  had  rare  gifts  of 
fiiendship.     Even    when   you    disagreed 
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with  him  you  liked  him.  And  in  those 
matters  m  which  you  were  In  agree- 
mrnt  you  loved  him. 

YU'  had  a  marvelous  capacity  for  co- 
opftatioii  In  the  many  areas  in  which 
•A.-  made  joint  effort  as  Senators  from 
N-w  EnKland,  I  had  many  a  Kratifylnt; 
expniencp  in  evidence  of  that  He  made 
common  cause  with  you.  His  conntlt- 
ui'iits  to  him  were  more  than  merely  in- 
iri*-)»ted  citizens  They  were  hi»  neiwh- 
borw    and  he  made  them  your  fru-nd* 

Tpxlllrn,  for  inntance,  wrrr  of  im- 
mrdlalf  concern  U)  Senator  Buioc'tn 
But  m  our  f^i-ld  hearinni  which  brouuht 
u»  to  New  Kampuhire,  8tyle«»  Bkiocih 
wa«  fwlpful  and  t-onnUUrate  beymid  the 
cull  of  duty 

The  probli-m*  we  di«cu»»Md  i  ame  lo 
life  from  the  printed  paue  in  thf 
Ntraiuhtforward  testimony  of  workers 
and  in  the  human  understandlii«  of  in- 
dustry translated  into  flesh -and -blood 
men  All  of  them,  Styles  Bridges 
knew— and  all  of  them  he  made  known 
to  u.s  All  of  them  Kive  to  New  Hamp- 
.shire  Its  character.  It  made  it  easier  for 
us  to  appreciate  the  abiding  love  of  our 
collea;iue  for  his  State — and  thr  abidins 
loyalty  of  his  neuhbors  to  oui  fiu  lui  and 
associate 

Styles  Bridijes  never  lo^st  ih;^  inti- 
macy in  all  the  world  ran^e  that  his  !<•- 
^ponsibilitu'.s  rt-quired  although  his  in- 
nate patr!Oti-^m  never  pfrmittfri  him  lo 
be  merely  parochial. 

He  remained  the  socd  nei^^hbor  as  his 
friendships  transcended  State  lines — 
and  even  the  urave.  Fur  we  are  all  avvaie 
of  his  eternal  devotion  to  a  c-u!lea'-4ue 
who  lonK  iince  has  departed  thi.->  scene 
The  monument  that  stands  upon  the 
Capitol  Grounds,  where  Robert  Taft 
served  so  sincerely  and  so  well,  is  mute 
testimony  to  the  friendship  bond  tliat 
\^as  the  character  of  Styles  Bridges 

I  stood  by  his  side — a  ^uest  m  the 
(iv^elhnu  of  hi.-,  heart  in  East  Concord  — 
and  I  sensed  the  deep  affection  and 
warm  love  of  Styles  Bridges  foi  hi^  fam- 
ily and  li;,^  home 

I  .stood  anothfr  November  day  by  his 
calafalQue  in  the  State  capitol  at  Con- 
cord— as  the  huh  and  the  humble  came 
in  iheir  .^oiiow-and  I  .sensed  a-;ain  the 
deep  affection  and  warm  love  that 
Styles  Bridges  commanded  m  his  neiyii- 
bors 

Iliiise  ripmhbors  that  sad  day  had  to 
share  Styies  Bridges  with  tlie  meat  and 
srateful  of  the  world  The  world  ex- 
PI•e.^sed  Its  .sorrow  in  the  most  beautiful 
floral  tributes  I  have  ever  seen  Their 
magnitude  and  magnificence  wa.^  testi- 
mony to  the  far-reachinj^'  influence  of 
this  man  of  New  Hampshire 

Thus  the  world  expressed  its  lo.s>  m 
the  pa^vsing  of  an  able  statesman  The 
Nation's  great  came  in  personal  srief 
and  in  personal  eulogy.  The  State  of 
New  Hamp>h:re  ^ave  its  Hall  of  F'la-r^ 
as  a  place  nf  honor  to  its  faithful  serv- 
ant— and  we  said  our  farewells  to  this 
modest  man  m  his  quiet  resting  place 
so  near  to  his  earthy  home  and  his  be- 
loved 

To  his  wife  and  family  goes  th.e  nno^t 
sincere  sympathy  of  each  of  us  May 
the  memory  of  Styles  Bridges  be  ever 
their  pi  icle  and  solace. 


May  this  Senate  Chamber  ever  reflect 
the  qualities  of  patriotism  and  service, 
statesmanship  and  friendship  that  we 
recognized  in  him  and  now  revere  m 
the  memoi-y  of  Styles  Bridges 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President  wc 
who  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Styles  Bridges  in  the  legl.'latlvc  field 
learned  to  know  and  appreciate  hl.^  out- 
Mandlng  ability  and  his  dedication  to  the 
welfare  of  hin  Nation 

The  irnl  of  a  man  Is  in  his  deeds     Mih 
(leedi     usually     ref!rcl     hli     phllo»opliy 
Hrvi  I  *  HdiDGrs    life  was  li  uly  onr  of  dr- 
\oted  •irivicT  to  hi»  c<mntiy     rid  to  hi* 
Htate   of    Ni'W    Mampshlrr 

C'.iUiii  CoolidKe  another  dlntin  'unhed 
and  hunoied  New  Kliulandei  once 
-.laled 

N^  |i>'t>,. 'II  w.ih  r\cr  h.iiored  f.ir  wli.it  li» 
rcr/^urd    Mill  T  h,i»  uet-u  tile  reward  fiT  wh.it 

Styles  Bridges  went  about  hm  work 
unassumingly  and  without  desiie  for 
k'leat  CI  edit  or  great  acclaim,  but  ever 
thorough  and  devoted  to  hi.-,  work. 

My  acquaintanceship  with  him  goes 
Oack  to  1937  when  he  first  came  to  the 
US  Ser.ate  I  was  a  Menib«'r  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  thiit  time 
and  fii'm  tiien  i.-n  Stylfs  and  I  \\f\>- 
close   f:;''nds 

One  can  begin  to  realize  the  length  of 
his  service  when  he  checks  the  present 
roll  of  the  Senate  and  finds  that  only 
4  other  Memlx-rs  of  tins  body  out  of 
100  have  served  longer  During  all  these 
years  of  service  in  the  U  S  Senate,  no 
one  ever  had  to  question  where  Styles 
Briuges  stood  on  an  issue  While  he  w  as 
always  firm  in  his  views  and  conviclion.s. 
and  did  not  hesitate  lo  express  them,  he 
always  re.spected  the  views  of  those  who 
micht  ditTer  with  him 

Styles  Bridges  was  a  true  gentleman 
and  was  highly  recarded  by  all  of  his 
colleagues.  We  miss  him.  we  miss  his 
-ound  judi^ment  and  we  miss  his  stabi- 
li/imi  influence. 

Mis  Carlson  and  I  extend  rvu-  sincere 
sympathy  to  Mrs  Bridges  and  the 
family 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  it  ha.s 
been  the  privilege  of  all  of  us  to  .->it  hen- 
this  afternoon  and.  m  the  .shared 
memories  of  our  colleagues,  recapture  our 
ow :;  memories  of  our  friend  and  the  tre- 
mendous service  he  rendered  to  his 
country  and  to  this  body  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century 

In  such  a  situation,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  necessari'v  this  st'rvice  lias 
been  rendered  to  those  of  us  who  have 
talked  about  the  heritage  which  he  has 
left  to  ins  friends  and  his  couiUry  and 
sometimes  to  think  of  it  as  an  accumula- 
tion whicli  has  ended  and  a;  wliich  tliere 
IS  no  further  future  power 

I  .siiould  like  to  sukj^est  and  as  a  back- 
ground brinu'  back  to  the  minds  of  all  of 
us.  concerning  the  thirius  which  have 
been  .said  about  the  man  and  his  ability 
that  this  heritage  is  in  fact  a  spiritual 
one  which  will  continue 

The  distmguLshed  .senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  Mr  Mi-ndtI  said 
that  It  will  remain  for  the  historian.s  to 
attempt  to  evaluate  the  efTect  of  the  life 
and    activities    of    this    man    up<ui    our 


Nation's  history.  There  are  many  Im- 
measurable values  m  his  25  years  of  serv- 
ice that  the  historians  will  never  be  able 
to  discover,  values  represented  by  the 
immeasurable  and  intangible  changes 
that  he  made  in  the  pattern  of  legisla- 
tion through  his  power  and  his  Influence 
witli  his  fellow  men,  influence  of  which 
there  are  no  record.n  anywhere 

Since  ours  Is  the  resporwlblllty  to 
make  liiwf*.  the  efTecis  of  these  contribu- 
tion* have  passed  out  of  thl«  body  Into 
thr  exp«  I  lencrn  and  pattrrn  of  life  of  all 
Amei  leans  ujKni  whoM-  live*  these  laws 
will  continue  to  have  piofound  efTect*  for 
manv  year*  lo  come 

It  1*  Hue  unfoiiunately,  that  our  Kood 
fiii'iid  HTYitM.  will  not  walk  onto  this 
floor  i)h>-.ically  any  longer,  but  he  lUer- 
ally  walks  onto  u  with  every  one  of  us 
who  hud  the  privilege  of  workinK  with 
him  becau.se  f>ver  these  25  years,  with  his 
ideas  inspiruiion.  friendship,  and  coun- 
sel, he  has  servid  to  change  the  lives  and 
attitudes  of  each  of  us  lo  a  greater  or  a 
lesser  extent  .As  we  reflect  in  the  future 
the  elTects  on  our  friendship  with  tins 
man  lii.s  influence  will  continue  to  be  felt 
on  the  deliberations  and  activities  of  this 
body  l;e  loved  .so  well  and  .served  .so  loim 

.~;o  I  w  i.sh  to  pay  my  lespects  to  Styles 
Hkiih.es  not  merely  in  terms  of  what  has 
happened  up  U)  this  point,  but  in  terms 
of  the  ronlinumL:  influence  of  his  exam- 
ple and  character  and  of  our  memory  of 
ills  fri<  ndship.  .so  long  as  any  of  us  who 
served  with  him  m  this  body  may  con- 
tinue to  have  that  privilege  The.se  are 
immeasurable  values  and  intangibles, 
ttiin;.;s  which  cannot  be  counted  or  de- 
scribed But  this  is  one  of  the  enduring 
values  which  Styles  Bridges  has  been 
able  to  contribute,  through  us  lo  the 
count!  y  lie  loved  and  served  .so  well. 

I  am  proud  lo  have  had  the  privilece 
of  working  with  him  I  am  certain  I 
cannot  measure  the  effects  of  that  friend- 
ship upon  my  thinking  and  upon  my 
ability  to  meet  my  responsibilities 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  gratitude  to  our 
P'ather  III  heaven,  who  ^^ave  us  life,  and 
through  who.se  goodne.ss.  i>erhaps.  we  all 
have  the  piiviletie  of  serving  here,  that 
we  have  had.  over  the  years,  the  privilege 
of  .serving  with  a  man  like  Styles 
Bridges. 

Mr  KKRR  Mr  President,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  witli  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
11114  liibute  to  the  lifi',  service,  and 
memory  of  .Sivles  Bhidges.  He  was  one 
of  the  sitoim  men  in  the  Senate  when  it 
was  my  privilejze  to  come  here  m  Jan- 
uary 1949  It  was  my  privilege  to  be- 
come acfiuainted  with  him  and  lo  develop 
an  a.ssocialion  which  ripened  into  friend- 
ship eaily  and  which  urew  through  the 
years 

We  all  admiie  couiai^e  We  all  respect 
patrioti-m  We  all  pay  homage  lo  in- 
tetjrily  and  kjyaltV:  Styles  Bridges  had 
all  of  these  qualities  in  great  abundance. 
As  we  make  our  way  along  the  pathway 
of  I:te  we  become  more  acquainted  with 
re.>i)oiisibiiiiy  We  learn  more  about  the 
piobieiii.s  Willi  which  we  are  surrounded. 
We  inul  ourselves  building  a  greater 
desiie  to  meet  and  .solve  those  problems 
in  a  manner  fitting  to  our  position  and 
responsibility  and  lo  our  hopes  and  aims 
foi    tlie  cour.M'v  wp  love 
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Styles  Bridges  was  a  man  who  in- 
spired confidence  in  tho.se  who  knew 
him. 

II  was  early  apparent  to  me  that  he  was 
accustomed  lo  responsibility  and  was 
»(iual  lo  the  respoiLSibilily  placed  upon 
him  and  given  to  him.  That  is  easy  to 
understand  when  we  remember  that 
e\en  at  the  very  tender  age  of  9  years 
he  was  almost  the  man  of  the  house,  In 
the  family  of  which  he  was  a  part  To 
know  his  great  mother  and  her  charac- 
ter enables  u*  to  have  a  better  insight 
into  ht*  p<iMmalily  and  the  aims  and 
ideul-v  with  which  he  was  m)  early  and 
cloM  ly  asMx  lated,  and  which  became  so 
mu(  h  a  i>ari  of  him  i3ut  whether  then 
oi  m  the  yeuih  which  cume  later,  he  was 
riven  reh|)onsibiIUy,  and  although  he 
heemed  to  bi'ur  Jl  lightly,  he  bore  It  well. 

It  was  his  piivilete  lo  be  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Nation  during  the  25  most 
important  years  of  Its  history.  He  .saw 
the  storm  clouds  gather  around  the 
world  .soon  dfter  he  arrived  here.  He 
saw  the  ihunderheads  of  war  gather  on 
the  far  horizon,  spread  over  Europe,  and 
move  with  increasinu  force  and  ferocity 
until  they  struck  in  all  their  fury  in  his 
own  homeland.  He  was  a  part  of  the 
wisdom,  the  courage,  and  the  patriotism 
which  welded  and  mobili/ed  the  forces 
and  powers  of  this  Nation  into  the 
ini-.hty  strength  which  saw  it  through 
World  War  II  and  through  the  decade 
and  one-half  which  followed  it.  with  all 
Its  tensions,  strains,  and  requirements; 
and  always  with  courage  and  wisdom  he 
siiouldered  even  larger  portions  of  the 
responsibility  necessary  for  the  leader- 
ship of  our  country  than  lho.se  which 
either  could  ha\e  been  required  of  him 
or  were  carried  by  most.  Thus.  Mr. 
PreMdent,  as  he  came  to  the  end  of  that 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  could  say.  like 
the  one  in  fabled  song  and  story.  "All  of 
this  I  saw,  and  a  part  of  it  I  was  " 

Mr.  President.  I  admired  Styles 
Bridges  as  a  man,  as  a  patriot,  and  as 
a  Senator,  and  I  had  a  deep  affection  for 
him  as  a  friend.  I  loved  him  because  he 
was  a  per.sonal  friend  and  becau.se  even 
though  he  came  from  an  area  about  as 
far  removed  from  my  native  Stale  as 
any  portion  of  our  great  country,  there 
never  was  a  problem  which  aflected 
Oklahoma  that  I  did  not  feel  free  to  dis- 
cu.ss  with  him.  and  not  once  did  he 
decline  lo  give  me  the  benefit  of  his 
attention,  his  wisdom,  a..d  his  coopera- 
tion. 

So.  Mr.  President,  as  I  express  my 
feeling  of  respect  and  my  tribute  for 
him.  I  do  .so.  not  only  for  my.self,  but 
also  for  the  State  which  I  .seek,  strive, 
and  try  lo  represent. 

I  also  h^uned  to  know  and  lo  admire 
his  gracious  wife.  Doloris.  Knowing 
her,  I  understood  a  pari  of  his  great- 
ness. becau.se  il  was  apparent  that 
tlnough  those  years  she  made  great  con- 
ti  ibutions  to  him. 

.Mi-  Pr(\sident.  I  am  reminded  that  al- 
though physical  life  cea.ses  and  al- 
though each  man  in  his  own  day  and  in 
CJod  s  own  lime  moves  on  to  take  his 
place  alongside  his  fathers  in  the  places 
which  men  prepare  for  the  hiunan  body, 
what  men  do  are  the  .seeds  they  plant  in 
the  soil  of  the  environment  from  which 


they  have  sprung,  of  which  they  are  a 
part,  and  which  they  help  to  create  and 
build.  The  life  that  Styles  Bridges 
lived  in  his  native  State  of  Maine  and 
in  his  adopted  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  his  beloved  country,  and  here  in  this 
body,  the  contributions  he  made,  and 
the  seed  he  planted  will  grow  on  in  this 
.soil,  which  he  enriched  by  his  devotion, 
his  patriotism,  and  his  unfailing  loyalty 
and  fidelity  to  duty  and  to  his  friends, 

Wc  have  been  Impoverished  by  his 
death,  We  were  enriched  by  our  a.iso- 
clatlons  with  him.  Our  country  has  been 
strenuthened  by  the  contiibullons  he 
made;  and  throuKhout  all  the  days  of 
our  lives  we  shall  know  that  we  are  liv- 
ing In  a  country  that  Is  better  than  It 
could  have  been  without  the  benefit  of 
what  he  was  and  what  he  did. 

Mr,  COTTON,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  the  tribute  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Butler  I. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tribute  to  Styles  Bridges  by  Se.nator  John 
Marshall  Butler 

I  persoii.illy  will  mis.s  him.  the  ciistiii- 
guished  Members  of  this  Ch.-Hinber  will  miss 
him.  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  will  miss 
him.  .■\nd,  most  Impostant  of  all.  the  citizens 
of  this  Republic  will  miss  him 

For  nearly  25  years?  Styles  Bridges  was  a 
US.  Senator;  and  during  that  quarter  of  a 
century,  he  grew  surely  in  stature  until  he 
became,  beyond  dispute,  the  most  imptjrlant 
Republican  in  the  Senate.  Others  might 
oapttire  more  headlines,  utter  more  eloquent 
spee<he."=,  elicit  more  admiring  glances  from 
the  galleries,  but  Styles  Bridges  remained 
the  man  lo  whom  we  all  turned  for  counsel 
and  support. 

It  i.s  probably  true  that  a  good  many 
Americans  did  not  appreciate  the  worth  of 
Senator  Bridges  .^s  National  Review  com- 
mented in  a  moving  tribute  to  tlie  Senator: 

"The  reason  is  not  obscure.  He  wiis  a 
qviiet  man.  unmoved  by  personal  pa.ssion  or 
rancor.  In  a  time  when  public  affairs  in- 
creasingly are  conducted  at  a  shrill  pitch. 
He  had  the  sober  sanity  of  the  State  of 
Maine  farmfolk  from  which  he  sprang  and 
the  New  Hampshiremen  among  wliom  he 
lose  in  public  hfe  from  county  agent  to 
Governor  and  then  to  the  Senate.  His 
speech  retained  the  crisp  angularity  of  the 
New  England  rural  dweller.  The  humor 
which  moved  him  to  mirth  was  country 
liumor.  The  frugality,  the  neighborliness, 
the  sense  of  bound  and  mete,  of  what  is 
becoming  to  a  man  characteristic  of  New 
England,  remained  with  him  in  the  co.smo- 
politan  world  of  the  capital." 

Senator  Bridges  was  a  conservative  in  the 
Burkean  sense  of  the  word.  In  1955.  he 
offered  an  outline  of  his  conservatism  m  a 
sjjeech  at  Dartmouth  College: 

■  The  conservative  knows  that  man  is  a 
bundle  of  paradoxes — the  brave  and  the 
cowardly;  the  kind  and  the  cruel;  the  gen- 
erous and  the  mean;  the  noble  and  the 
Ignoble — all  wrapped  into  one.  The  best  and 
ultimate  purposes  of  society  are  to  make 
possible  the  emergence  and  triumph  of  the 
noble  and  the  final  defeat  of  the  ignoble. 
This  is  the  humanist  approach.  It  is  like- 
wise the  realistic  approach,  founded  on  a 
belief  that  men  are  not  the  creatures  of  a 
blueprint  made  by  visionary  liberals  insist- 
ing that  he  conform  to  some  a  priori  con- 
cept but  takes  man  for  what  he  is,  condi- 
tioned by  the  knowledge  that  because  man 
is  God's  creature,  he  Is  capable  of  respond- 
ing to  the  divine  spark." 


Quietly,  calmly,  intelligently.  Styles 
Bridges  labored  for  25  years  In  this  Cliamber 
for  freedom  and  against  totalitarianism  in 
every  form.  He  was  among  the  first  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  to  perceive  the  abiding 
menace  of  communism  and  he  fought 
against  It  unrelentingly.  And  he  could  not 
accept  and  would  not  accept  the  collectu- 
Isifi  theory  that  the  Federal  Government 
f'ln  manage  the  Individual's  affair*  better 
than  he  can  Hi-nAUn  Bridocs  who.  at  all 
tim»"<,  a  proper  and  principled  conserva- 
ilvf  ■  who  brilrvfd  In  "t»n  aptrn  w>cifty  •  rr- 
>!lrill)^^(i  "by  UiH  wisd^mi  of  tb«  pasl.  ' 

H^  might.  hHV#!  taken  tor  his  (tuld*-  ttx" 
Word*   of    IJ^Tb^rt   ilinner.  who   oik««   k.ou 

A  nfintxHii  HUtrehouite  of  tni«K>iiy  and 
frodoiri  tiHti  bMin  b«<ituriithed  to  \i*  by  our 
f'ln-iAiUfru.  In  ihls  day  of  coniiinioti,  of 
pi-ril  to  libtriy,  our  high  duty  U  to  he*-  il.nt 
')\\H     .-.torehoiiw     is     not     robbt-d     of     im 

eont^Tith  " 

Kir  (Eh  Bridcfs  was  a  vigilant  guard  at  ih« 
gate  a  g.)t«  which  we  now,  out  of  respect 
for  him  and  lor  what  he  believed  in,  must 
not  allow  to  swing  open. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  extending 
the  warm  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Bush  and 
myself  to  Doloris  Bridges  and  the  Bridges 
family. 

Like  Senator  Stennis,  of  Mississippi. 
I  recall  so  well  the  fimeral  of  Styles 
Bridges  on  a  very  cold  day  in  New- 
Hampshire  last  December.  I  had  never 
seen  such  a  funeral  in  my  life,  and  I  w  as 
deeply  moved  by  that  occasion.  II  w  as  a 
tribute,  indeed,  to  an  all-American  Sena- 
tor in  the  great  rotunda  of  the  capitol 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  where 
there  were  gathered  23  Senators  of  the 
United  States.  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  including  the  pre.sent 
Speaker  of  the  House,  representatives  of 
the  President,  his  own  brother,  diplo- 
mats. Slate  officials,  representatives  of 
the  armed  .services  and  .he  Cabinet,  and 
others.  As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  said,  there  was  beautiful  music  by  an 
unseen  choir  w  ho  sang  i,he  "Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic"  and  other  religious  and 
patriotic  music. 

I  shall  always  remember  that  last  trib- 
ute to  SiYLES  Bridges  as  we  went  to  the 
cemetery  and  heard  a  company  of  sol- 
diers, representing  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  play  "Nearer  My  God  to 
Thee"  and  taps. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Bridges  was 
not  a  tall  man  physically,  but  he  was  10 
feet  tall  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  I  marveled  at  his  grasp  of  prob- 
lems and  i.ssues.  He  seemed  to  have  a 
legislative  background  that  could  be 
automatically  drawn  upon,  no  matter 
what  the  issue  that  would  come  before 
us  might  be.  He  had  a  deep  grasp  and 
a  great  understanding  of  issues.  He  en- 
joyed the  respect  of  Senators  on  both 
Sides  of  the  aisli?,  and  he  enjoyed  par- 
ticularly the  affection  and  warm  feeling 
and  regard  of  those  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  him  well,  and  many, 
many  indeed  did. 

He  presided  over  the  Republican  Sena- 
tors for  9  years  with  grace,  imdcrstand- 
ing.  and  patience.  He  gave  good  advice 
to  all  of  us,  and  many  of  us  needed  it. 
He  was  always  tolerant  of  our  decisions 
if  we  did  not  agree  with  him.  Never- 
theless, he  was  always  willing  to  give  ad- 
vice out  of  long  experience  and  a  wi.se 
head. 
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I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  for  being 
somewhat  partLsan  when  I  speak  of  him 
as  a  Republican  leader  of  great  note  in 
this  century.  I  remember  when  Styles 
Bridges  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1936. 
At  that  time  there  were  only  16  Repub- 
lican Senators  in  this  body,  and  80  of  the 
opposing  party.  In  the  next  10  years 
he  wa.s  one  of  the  great  Republican  lead- 
ers, who  kept  our  party  alive  and  kept  it 
growing,  who  led  it  as  a  responsible  party 
of  the  opposition,  a  loyalty  party  of  op- 
position, and  who  helped  increase  it.s 
stature  and  pre.stiKe  in  the  public  m:nd 
so  that  in  1946  the  Republican  Patty 
was  ab'.p  once  more  to  control  tJie  Sen- 
ate and  the  Hou.^e  of  Representatives. 

Ais'ain  m  19.52.  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened. It  was  then  that  I  had  the  honor 
to  come  to  the  Senate  and  then  that  my 
friendship  on  a  more  intimate  basis  with 
Stylks  Bridges  be^ian. 

Senator  Suro.^sT^Ll.  of  Massachu- 
setts, has  spoken  of  personal  recollec- 
tions that  come  to  mind  on  an  occasion 
like  this.  Some  of  them  I  have  ra.-<t 
mentioned  Another  one  I  value  par- 
ticulaily  is  the  memory  that  lu.-t  befoie 
the  State  convention  of  the  New  Hamp- 
-shire  R-'publican  Party,  held.  I  believe, 
in  September  or  late  August  of  1960. 
when  Styles  Bridges  was  nominated  for 
the  fifth  and  ]a.>t  time  to  be  a  U.S. 
Senator,  he  telephoned  me  and  asked 
me  to  Come  there  and  addre.->s  that  con- 
vention I  regarded  it  then,  and  aliall 
always  regard  it.  as  a  particularly  pleas- 
ing and  heajjt-w arming  tubule.  I  was 
happy  that  in  my  eight  or  nine  previous 
years  of  association  witli  him  m  the 
Senate  he  had  acquired  enou^:h  con- 
fidence ui  me  to  ask  me  to  make  that 
kind  of  address  before  the  State  con- 
vention, which  was  about  to  iiominate 
him  for  the  fifth  time  as  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  join  wuh  my 
colleagues  in  expressmg  my  sadne.v>  and 
my  deep  re;.; ret  at  losing  this  fine  leader. 
this  fine  friend,  this  lo>al  Senator,  and 
this  ^reat  American. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  styles 
Bridges  was  called  a  friend  by  pe:haps 
as  many,  if  not  more.  Members  of  this 
body  as  was  any  other  man  with  whom 
I  have  ever  served  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
He  had  a  quality  of  loyalty  to  his  friends 
and  his  colleagues,  a  quality  of  kind- 
ness and  understanding,  that  endeared 
him  in  a  very  personal  way  to  almost 
all  of  us,  if  iiut  all  of  us,  who  hud  served 
with  him. 

I  fiisi  kncv  -Senator  Briucls  wiun  I 
was  a  Member  of  the  Hou'-e  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  .To  conference  com- 
rnitte<'s  I  came  as  a  representative  of 
the  other  body  and  there  worked  with 
Senator  Bridges.  I  found  him  under- 
standing even  of  the  problems  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  w  horn  he  had  not 
known  and  who  wa.s  from  a  di.Ntant 
State.  All  that  was  typical  of  the  man 
as  I  came  to  know  him  better  as  a  col- 
league here  m  the  Senate. 

He  wa.s  gentle,  he  was  kind,  he  was 
compassionate.  understanding.  and 
courteous.  He  was  loyal  to  the  tiadi- 
t.ons  of  the  Senate,  as  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  earlier  said.  He  re- 
spected this  in.stitution.  He  loved  the 
f^enatc  and  the  legl.slative  branch  of  the 


Government.  He  wanted  to  see  It  main- 
tain Its  proper  place  In  the  balance  of 
powers,  to  will  its  certain  irreatness.  and 
to  exercise  i\>  power  to  preserve  It.s 
prerogatives 

Loyal  to  hs  State  ahvay.s.  he  was 
nevertheless  willing  to  consider  the 
problems  of  e/ery  State  and  the  prob- 
lem.s  of  his  country,  and  did  so. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahomix 
h.as  said,  it  wr.s  the  privilege  of  Senator 
Brid<;fs  to  livi-  in  an  era  of  great  clial- 
lenge  to  Amtnca  Challenge.':,  crises. 
dan-.ers,  triumphs -Senator  Bridges 
.shared  in  them  all  He  was  concerned 
about  tlie  dangers.  He  was  troubled  by 
the  crises.  He  exalted  in  the  tiiumi^hs 
and  victories. 

His  pa-ssing  leaves  a  void  in  the 
hearts  of  his  f -lends  which  will  never  be 
fined,  a  void  in  this  Chamber  which  will 
long  be  remembered.  To  his  wife  and 
to  other  memters  of  the  family  I  extend 
mv  deepest  pergonal   sympathy 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  there  are  two  things  par- 
ticr.lailv  which  come  to  mv  mwid  as  I 
think  of  Styl-.s  Bridges  of  New  Hamp- 
.shlre  One  is  that  Senator  Bridges'  con- 
gressional career  and  mine  be:  an  on  the 
same  day  I  was  elected  to  sei"ve  in  the 
Ho'j.se  of  Rej)iesentatives  on  the  3d  of 
N^'vember  19:i6.  the  same  day  Styles 
Bridges  was  elected  to  serve  in  the  S«'n- 
,ite  We  were  .sworn  in.  I  assume,  on  the 
iKim-'  diiy  C>ur  congie.s.siiinal  careers, 
thouuh  mine  a  as  in  the  House  and  his 
was  in  the  Setiate.  covered  the  .same  .span 
of  history  It  was  given  to  me  to  know- 
something  of  his  service  from  the  out- 
sft  As  the  S-'tiator  from  Tennesysee  has 
■aid  with  respect  to  himself.  I  also  came 
to  know  Sen^  tor  Bridgks  first  throut,'h 
work  on  the  .Xpprcpnations  Commitl'e 
of    the   House  of    Representatives. 

Senator  Bridofs  came  to  a  Senate 
which,  a.s  we  kxik  back  today  and  re- 
count who  se  ved,  we  know  was  filled 
with  men  of  great  abihtv.  the  intellectual 
and  political  Kiants  of  the  day.  C)n  the 
Democratic  side  there  were  AIb«-n  W 
Baikley.  Jo.sepn  T  Robin  on.  Carl  H.tv- 
den.  Kenneth  McKellar  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Caiter  Gla.s.s.  ^  nd  others  who  had  cov- 
ered a  span  of  years  prior  to  what  liap- 
per.ed  after  i;t36,  and  certainly  what 
happened  after  1939.  when  war  broke  out 
111  fclurope  Or.  tl;e  Republican  side  of 
the  aLsle  there  were  men  like  Charlrs  I. 
McNary  of  Ortuon.  Hiram  Joh.nson,  (if 
Califorina.  Warren  F  Austin  and  Wal- 
lace H.  White  from  th*'  eastern  part  of 
the  United  Stat  -s.  and  Geor-.::e  W  Norris 
and  William  E  Borah  from  the  trans- 
Mi.ssis^ippi  west  At  the  tin.e  of  his  elec- 
tion, from  my  own  State  there  were: 
Peu  :•  Nnibt'ck.  a  Itepublican.  and  Wil- 
1  im  J  Billow,  a  I>mocrat.  both  of  whom 
ranked  hmh  among  those  who  have 
.served  m  this  body 

Styles  came  into  that  group  of  Sen- 
ators and  establ.shed  for  himself  a  repu- 
tation which  grew  a-s  the  yeais  went  by 
for  the  charactenstici  winch  I  think  c;t;i 
W  a.sciibed  to  men  who  come  from  N*  w 
Hamp.^hire 

There  rs  another  reason  why  I   have 

respi'ct    for    men   who   come   from   New 

Hampshire     Two  men  wiio  h..\e  tiitertd 

laruely  into  my  personal  life  were  from 

'  New   Hampshiie      Mv  mother's  father  — 


and  her  mother— came  from  New  Hamp- 
shire.    The  family  name  was  Ornnnis 
Some  years  ago  I   had   the  priviler^e  of 
visiting  Claremont    NH.   and   'roing  to 


there  looking  for  some  of 

I    also    looked    for 

of  Graves.  beca\ise 

tlie  family  name  of 

reljears 


th.e  cemetery. 

the    family    name'; 

some  of  the  family 

that  liappens  to  be 

my  wife  s  father     He  and  hi^  f^ 

came  from  New  Hampshire 

There  were  two  i  haracteristics  I  knew 
were  as.sociated  with  men  who  came 
from  New  Hainp-hire  nidging  from  my 
per--onal  knowled'e  of  Mr  Graves  and 
Mr  Orannis  Ion"  before  I  came  to  Con- 
rress  Those  two  ch.iracteristics  were 
honesty  and  lovalty  They  were  men 
who  loved  their  country  and  put  their 
country  first  in  their  considerations 

As  I  have  known  the  service  of  Styi  es 
Bpihges  thiou  h  a  quarter  century  m 
the  Congress  of  the  l''nited  States,  .see- 
:nt:  him  first  win  :i  we  met  ns  conferees 
on  appropriatifn  bills  I  representing  the 
Hou.se  and  he  the  .Senate— and  I  speak 
from  person. il  conviction  when  I  .say 
thi.s — I  know  that  the  taxes  of  the  coun- 
try thiDueh  the  yeais  have  been  less 
than  they  would  iiave  been  had  it  not 
been  for  his  con.scu  ntious  service  in  try- 
ing to  a.ssiire  that  when  appropriations 
were  made  they  were  needed  and  were 
proper  levies  upon  the  pot  ketb(X)ks  of 
the  country 

The  second  thine  I  have  obse;-V(d  and 
on  which  I  have  a  sfxcific  conviction  is 
that  the  country  has  been  more  secure 
because  of  the  service  of  Styles  Bridges. 
both  en  the  Committee  on  Ap>proprla- 
tions  and  on  the  Oimmittee  on  Armed 
Services,  in  the  la'ttr  of  which.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  beinu'  one  of  hi^  col- 
li-av-'ues  in  .<^ervKe  m  the  Senat<^ 

I  do  not  know  what  more  I  can  s;iy 
.so  far  as  the  contiibution  of  a  Senator 
to  his  country  is  concerned,  than  that 
the  country  is  more  secure  becau.se  of 
his  h.aving  .served  and  that  the  levies 
up<'n  the  pock t '.books  of  the  taxpayers 
have  Ix'en  less  because  of  his  service. 
Ceitamly  those  two  thmtis  can  be  hon- 
estly and  faiily  said  as  legacies  of  the 
.s«^rvice  of  Styies  Britcks  m  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States 

In  October,  when  I  noted  that  Stylus 
h;id  been  oblived  to  return  to  the  hos- 
pital for  Mrs  Ca.^^e  and  myself  I  wrote 
a  little  note  to  Doloris  and  expres.sed 
our  be^t  wishes  for  his  early  recovery 
We  were  delighted  to  receive  from  Do- 
loris a  note  saying  that  while  he  had 
been  desperately  ill  he  was  makmc  prog- 
ress and  they  were  then  confident  of 
his  lecovery  I  think  we  received  that 
in  November.  In  ar.y  event,  it  was  a 
great  shock  wlvn  the  word  came  that 
Styles  was  gone 

With  all  the  ottie;,  who  have  spoken 
here  today.  I  wish  to  say  that  our  mem- 
ories of  a  i.'reat  .American  have  been  en- 
riched by  our  knowledge  of.  our  ac- 
quaintance and  frientiship  with.  Styles 
Bridges. 

To  Mrs  Endues  and  to  Styles*  sons 
ue  extend  our  dei'pe.st  sympathy. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  It  was 
most  appropriate  that  New  Hampshire 
should  liave  been  represented  In  the 
Senate  ot  the  United  States  by  Stylis 
Bhidc.es.  Tins  is  true  because  there  was 
in  Styles  BRiccrs  much  of  the  stability 


and    strength    which    characterizes    the 
roi  k  ribbed  hills  of  that  great  State. 

I  think  Styles  Bridges  was  the  first 
M<  niber  of  the  Senate  whom  I  met  after 
coming  to  this  body,  other  than  those 
with  whom  I  had  served  in  the  House 
of  Repre.sentalives.  This  was  true  be- 
cause he  was  then  President  pro  tem- 
pi ue  m  the  Senate  and  had  expected. 
until  the  last  minute,  to  be  called  on 
to  .tdininisler  to  me  the  oath  of  oflRce. 

1  had  the  priMlege  of  .serving,  since 
January  1955.  on  the  Armed  Services 
Coinniiltee  of  the  Senate  with  Styles 
Bridges,  and  I  had  many  occasions  to 
appraise  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  Senator. 
I  had  deep  admiration  for  Styles 
Bridges  for  the  qualities  of  his  head  and 
I  had  profound  affection  for  him  for  the 
qualities  ol  his  heart. 

Styles  Bridlls  Aas  p<Mhaps  as  free 
from  prelen.se  as  any  man  I  have  ever 
known.  It  was  meviiable  that  this 
should  be  so.  becau.se  he  pos.ses.sed  to 
an  unsurpa.ssed  degree  the  quality  which 
we  may  call  most  appropriately  intel- 
lectual integrity  Styles  Bridges  was 
honest  m  thougtit  and  deed.  His  intel- 
lect brought  hull  to  honest  conclusions. 
He  added  to  the  quality  of  intellectual 
hoiusty  anotlier  quality  which  enabled 
hull  to  be  of  tlie  }.ii:hest  .service  to  his 
Nation,  namely,  the  quality  of  unsur- 
pa.ssed  moral   and  political  courage. 

As  was  mentioned  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator futin  Connecticut  Mr.  Bisn)  a 
moment  ago.  Styles  Bridges  was  a 
leadt  r  of  the  Republican  Party.  He 
lo\(  li  his  party.  He  did  what  he  could 
Ui  p.eser\e  il  as  a  fighting  force  in 
America.  But  Styles  Bridc.es  was  a 
man  of  profound  con\  iclions  On  occa- 
sion when  there  was  a  dnergence  be- 
tween the  policies  of  his  parly  and  his 
convictions,  he  stood  by  his  coiuiclions. 
proving  what  all  of  us  know  to  have 
been  one  of  his  fundamental  traits; 
namely,  that  he  loved  his  country  more 
than  he  lo\ed  his  party.  I  think  that 
IS  about  a  fine  a  statement  as  we  could 
make  about  any  Senator,  becau.se  in  the 
last  analysis  our  supreme  obligations  as 
Members  of  this  body  should  be  to  our 
country. 

From  my  long  service  with  Sty'Les 
Bridges  on  the  Commit l(>e  on  Armed 
Services.  I  am  able  to  testify  to  the  fact 
that  our  Nation  is  better  prepared  to 
defend  itself  at  thi:.  hour  because  of  his 
devotion  to  his  country  and  his  insist- 
ence, as  a  membe.-  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  as  a  Senator, 
that  our  country  \x  kept  strong  from  a 
nnlitary  standpoint. 

I  should  like  to  clo.se  my  brief  state- 
nit  nt  concerning  this  friend  on  a 
peisonal  note.  In  hi.*;  pa.ssinp  I  am  re- 
minded again  of  the  tragic  truth  em- 
bodied in  the  words  of  the  Persian  poet. 
Omar  Khayyam : 

Fi>r  SMine  we  lovpcl.  th<    loveliest  and  the  best 
'Ihat    frum    his    Vinl.ii;e    rolling    Time    haihi 

pre.st. 
Have  drunk  their  Cup  a  Rovmd  or  two  before. 
And   one    by   one   crept    silently   to   rest. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  un- 
timely passing  of  the  late  distinguished 
senior  U.S.  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, Sty'les  Bridges,  has  left  a  wide 
and  grievous  chasm  in  the  ranks  of  the 


Senate.  New  Hampshire  may  be  eter- 
nally proud  of  its  most  distinguished 
citizen.  So,  indeed,  will  the  people  of 
the  Nation.  His  devotion  and  his  high 
services  to  his  State,  to  his  country,  and 
to  the  Republican  Party  have  added  a 
most  impressive  chapter  to  the  annals 
of  Americana.  His  presence  will  be 
sorely  missed  in  this  Chamber  by  all  who 
served  with  him. 

This  Nation  and  the  cause  of  free 
people  face  travail  and  trouble  in  the 
gloomy  and  melancholy  days  through 
which  the  world  is  passing.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  American  system  will  be 
vindicated  and  that  the  American  people 
will  keep  their  freedom  in  what  some- 
times unhappily  appears  to  be  a  never- 
ending  struggle  against  those  who  would 
enslave  the  world  and  destroy  the  free- 
dom which  we  in  this  country,  thank 
God.  continue  to  know.  We  will  main- 
tain our  freedom  with  vigilance  and  with 
strength.  That  principle  constituted 
the  byword  of  the  late  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  in  his  conduct  in  this  Cham- 
ber. As  a  Senator  he  considered  the 
preservation  of  the  Republic  his  basic, 
bounden  duty. 

I  remember  one  of  the  last  debates 
in  which  he  participated,  about  a  year 
ago.  He  rose  and  addres.sed  the  Senate 
with  vigor  and  clarity.  He  had  an  un- 
yielding opposition  to  pouring  out  the 
treasure  and  the  largesse  of  America  to 
any  country  dedicated  to  our  own  en- 
slavement and  destruction.  I  partici- 
pated in  that  debate  with  him.  He  left 
the  Senate,  never  to  return.  But  he  left 
the  Senate  with  the  high  esteem  and  re- 
spect of  Senators  who  voted  with  him  on 
that  occasion  and  those  of  equal  patriot- 
ism who  opposed  him.  precisely  as  he 
would  walk  out  of  the  Senate  Chamber 
on  any  other  occasion  after  participat- 
ing in  debate. 

Styles  Bridges'  record  of  public  serv- 
ice is  longer  than  that  of  any  other 
Senator  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  He 
became  the  youngest  Governor  of  New- 
Hampshire.  He  was  elected  to  that 
office  in  1934.  when  he  was  only  36  years 
of  age.  Only  2  years  later,  in  the  face 
of  a  landslide  by  the  Democratic  Party 
across  the  country,  he  was  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate.  The  Republican  Par- 
ty— my  party  and  yours,  Mr.  President — 
was  then  going  through  one  of  its  gloom- 
iest periods.  Only  16  Republican  Sena- 
tors were  serving  here  in  the  year  when 
the  late  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  first  arrived.  At 
the  time  of  his  passing.  Styles  was  .seiT- 
ing  his  25th  year  in  the  Senate.  He  had 
handily  won  his  fifth  consecutive  term 
in  1960,  never  having  suffered  a  defeat, 
standing  before  the  people  in  recurrent 
elections.  Only  four  present  Senators 
have  .served  here  longer  than  he  sei-ved. 
Styles  Bridges  has  well  served  his 
nation  and  the  people  of  his  State  in 
addition  to  his  party.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Senate  policy  com- 
mittee. He  was  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  although 
he  stepped  aside  for  his  Republican  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Massachu.setts 
(Mr.  SaltonstallI.     During   his  career 


he  served  as  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  also  as  Republican  ma- 
jority leader. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  the 
late  respected  Styles  Bridges  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  I  shall  be 
eternally  grateful  for  the  many  acts  of 
kindness  with  which  he  favored  me  in 
my  quest  adequately  to  represent  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California.  There 
I  observed  him  most  closely.  He  was 
constructive  in  his  comments.  He  was 
prudent  and  perceptive  in  all  phases  of 
his  work.  Above  all,  he  demonstrated 
there,  as  here,  a  high  degree  of  leader- 
ship. 

Our  Nation  has  lost  a  public  servant  of 
the  highest  ability  and  of  the  deepest 
convictions.  Senators  were  all  proud  to 
call  him  friend.  I  deeply  regret  his  un- 
timely passing,  and  I  feel  sure  that  all 
of  us  w  ho  have  known  him  and  who  have 
served  with  him  will  long  miss  him.  Mrs. 
Kuchel  and  I  extend  to  his  gracious  and 
devoted  wife  Doloris,  to  his  dear  and 
sweet  mother,  and  to  all  other  members 
of  his  family,  our  deep  and  abiding  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  in 
November,  along  with  nine  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  I  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  NATO  parliamentarians  in  Paris. 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  away  of  our 
beloved  friend.  Styles  Bridges.  The 
news  of  his  passing  came  to  us  when  we 
were  in  a  meeting.  We  were  distressed, 
shocked,  and  sorrowed.  I  am  sure  that 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  delegation 
in  Paris  would  like  to  have  attended  the 
funeral  services  of  Styles  Bridges,  but 
It  was  impossible  for  us  to  do  so  becau.se 
of  our  having  to  be  in  Paris  at  that 
time. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing my  high  respect  to  him  and  to  com- 
ment upon  the  outstanding  character, 
public  service,  and  record  of  this  great, 
good  man. 

While  serving  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives,  back  in  the  early  forties,  a 
matter  came  up  in  which  I  had  some 
interest.  I  came  to  see  Senator  Bridges. 
That  was  the  first  time  that  I  met  him. 
It  so  happened  that  he  had  taken  a  po- 
sition which  prevented  his  helping  me 
with  the  problem.  However.  I  will  al- 
ways remember  how  kind  and  courteous 
and  thoughtful  and  pleasant  he  was  on 
that  occasion,  and  how  intelligently  he 
diagnosed  the  problem  in  which  I  was 
interested.  I  must  say  that  after  talk- 
ing with  him,  the  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm for  what  I  thought  was  a  good  idea 
dimini.shed  considerably. 

Since  that  time  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  know  and  to  be  associated  with 
Styles  Bridges  and  his  wonderful,  intel- 
ligent, and  thoughtful  companion.  Do- 
loris. over  a  period  of  years. 

I  believe  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Styles  Bridges  would  take  his  position 
and  maintain  it  with  conviction,  a  posi- 
tion ..hich  might  be  different  from  the 
position  of  many  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  including  myself  on  (x;casions. 
and  in  spite  of  his  intense  partisanship 
and  leadership  of  the  Republican  Party 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  Member  of  ih.e 
Senate  had  more  friends  on  both  sides  ^'^ 
the  aisle  than  did  Styles  Bridces 
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As  has  tx>on  said  here  so  many  timos, 
Styles  was  always  a  kind  man.  He  wa^j 
always  thoui:htful.  No  matter  how  busy 
he  mii;ht  be  or  how  poorly  he  mli^lu 
f(n'l  on  a  particular  day.  he  would  alwavs 
•ivf  on*'  a  eood  smile  and  ii  pat  on  the 
back  He  was  always  wilhnt;  to  talk  ovf  r 
any  problem  of  covernment  Of  pt^rsonal 
matter  and  to  be  helpful. 

I  remember  on  one  occa.sion — and  this 
'iccuned  on  some  other  occa.  ;ons  also — 
I  had  a  matter  in  which  I  thought  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  had  been  unjustly  denlt 
with  by  one  of  the  administr  tt.\  e  a  en- 
cies  I  talked  with  Stylf.s  Bhidges 
about  It.  He  was  convinced  that  I  was 
riuht  He  asked  no  questions  about  who 
the  {)erson  was  or  what  he  did  or  v  hat 
his  politiral  belief  mierht  be  FI-'  d;d  I'l 
he  could  to  see  that  any  wioii-;  ^^il>  ur.- 
doiip  and  it  was 

Styles  wis  always  thou"hft"uI  of  th-* 
ofTlce  stafT  of  the  committee  with  wh  )in 
he  worked. 

I  served  wi'h  him  on  the  AiTntd  S»-vv- 
ices  Committee  for  many  yetus,  and  on 
the  Appropriations  Cominiitee  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  m.m  was  m.r.  e  aware 
of  the  defense  net'  Is,  of  the  neces^sity  of 
beins^  able  to  defend  the  freetiom  of  this 
country  and  of  the  free  worh'.  th.an  this 
Kreat  Senator  It  did  not  miike  any  dif- 
ference what  the  pKjsition  of  the  admin- 
istration mi'-rhl  be,  whether  IXmtxratic 
or  Republican,  or  who  it  mav  be  that  was 
propo.^ln£,'  .^ome  program  m  tlK-  ronjiec- 
tion  with  the  defen.se  of  the  United 
States,  if  STYirs  Bripges  thouuht  .some 
other  protrram  would  be  more  adequate 
he  would  speak  up  and  speak  up  effec- 
tivelv  and  vi  o:ou.^!y  as  he  did  on  so 
manv    mnny  oc-casions. 

I  Join  in  feelins  tliat  the  increa.scd 
strents'th  of  our  Nation,  the  fact  that  we 
are  strong  tixlay.  I.s  due  in  no  .sm.ill  part 
to  the  tenacity  to  the  vision  Hcd  to  the 
erfectiveness  of  Styles  Bridges 

It  has  been  .'-aid  that  Styles  Bridgts 
knew  .md  was  a>.sociated  with  many  im- 
portant people  Of  course,  that  is  true 
He  received  many  honors  at  the  hands 
of  the  US  S«-nate,  and  of  thf  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  his  party 
In  spite  of  that  he  truly  could  walk  w  ith. 
kin-,'s  and  keep  the  common  touch,  No 
one  was  too  insii'nifirant,  nobody  wns 
too  .small  fur  him  to  be  kind  to.  I  have 
al'.vavs  found  that  he  had  some  way  of 
intuitively  knowins  when  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  or  anvone  il.se  was  havin.- 
distress  or  for  whi>m  thinu.s  were  not 
^oine:  well  His  coun.-el  and  encourage- 
ment has  mfant  .so  nv;rh  to  many  of 
u.«J. 

Mv  Aife  Nancy  and  I  e\tf  nd  our  det  p 
sympathy  to  h:s  lovely  campanion  and 
wife,  Doloris,  who  has  always  been  a 
pleas. mt,  intelli  :ent,  and  Ir.deed  a  nio-^t 
.  .mp<i:tant  p.irt  of  the  BridU'-s  team:  and 
to  Styles'  mother,  who  u'uided  and 
directed  him  to  the  Kreat  life  that  he 
has  led  and  was  his  inspiration  always 
.ind  to  Ins  sons,  and  other  members  of 
the  family,  of  whom  he  w  a.s  >o  proud, 
as  we  are  also 

Indf-rd  I  iH'lieve  the  life  of  SrviF-, 
Briix.es  and  his  senrice  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  a  guide  and  an  inspiia- 
tlon  to  all  of  us.  It  demonstrates  that 
one  can  take  a  position  if  he  believes  in 


It  and  defends  It  and  pushes  it,  even 
thout;ti  it  miiiht  be  vigorously  contested 
by  another  Member  of  the  Senate,  with- 
out losin-,'  th-.'  friendship  of  that  Mem- 
ber and  without  being  vindictive. 

He  also  is  an  inspiration  to  us  in  shov  - 
i.M'.i  that  a  man  can  bo  Imfxjrtant  and 
have  Kreat  responsibilities,  but  still  can 
have  time  to  oe  an  inspiration  and  a  help 
to  evt-r.one  v  ith  whom  he  comes  ;n  con- 
tact. 

We  shall  always  remember  Styles 
Bridcfs  and  respect  him  His  life  will 
always  be  a  Kuide  and  a  lirht  to  many 
of  us  who  are  carryinK  on 

Mr    YOUNG   of   North   Dakota       M: 
President,   I   would   not   let  this   oppor- 
tunity pa-ss  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mcm- 
niy  of  one  oJ  the  truly  srcat  men  of  the 
United  States  Senate  of  our  time. 

Si'iLEs  Bait'CES  possessed  in  great 
abundaiicc  nil  of  the  fine  talents  and 
qualities  necessary  for  statesmanship. 
He  was  a  vtiy  intelligent  man.  a  tirele.vs 
worker,  a  man  of  Jud^^ment.  a  haid 
fighter  for  the  thinj;s  he  believed  in  and 
the  kind  of  personality  everyone  lovtd 
and  respectt-d.  He  conducted  himself  at 
all  times  in  the  finest  tradition  of  tl.e 
U  S  Senate. 

Styles  BKiucijj  believed  the  Senate 
and  the  Co.ujre.ss  of  the  United  States 
are  key  institutions  in  our  Republic.  He 
defended  and  protected  its  ri^;hL.-.  and 
p:  1 1  o-a' ;■.:...  militantly  all  duruu:  hi-s 
(luartcr  of  u  century  of  devoted  service. 

In  hi .  quiet,  pleasant,  and  friendly 
way  Styles  HRjocts  b»'came  nut  only  one 
of  ihe  most  influential  leaders  of  the 
US  Senate  and  the  Congress  but  tlie 
Republican  Parly  of  wiucii  he  was  a 
nio^L  .udeiii.  advocate 

It  1^  diflicult  to  realL.'ie  even  now  Uial 
Styles  ha.s  pa.s.sed  from  our  mitb-l  He 
w;i.s  one  of  the  b-'^t  fiirrui.-.  I  ever  had 
As  his  .seatmate,  I  had  the  opportuniiy 
to  viMt  with  him  very  often  He  w.is  a 
m(  :-.t  human  and  kindly  pt-iMm.  Even 
wiieii  hard  p:;'.vsed  in  his  work  lie  al- 
ways vook  Lie  time  Ui  extend  a  fiiendly 
wnid  or  srtetins'  His  pti.jsin^'  is  truly 
a  tnmendous  loss  to  all  of  us 

Mav  I  ext  'nd  to  his  i::o<>d  w  ife,  Uoloris. 
Ills  uiand  mother,  and  to  all  of  the 
Bridi^es  familv  my  dn  pe.st  sympathy  I 
'-■neved  witl    them  m  his  hour  of  sorrow 

Mr  BIBI  F,  Mr  President  thp  un- 
timely passinic  of  Senator  Bridges  w- 
moved  from  this  ureat  bodv  one  of  ii^ 
mast  il.jst  lous  members  a'.d  rubbed 
Amerua  of  a  t;  if  ted  and  rematkable 
citizen 

It  wa,s  my  pleasure  to  have  known 
Styles  Briugfs  loner  before  I  became  a 
Senator  m-etinu'  him  fir-t  in  1940  when 
he  came  to  Reno,  Nev  for  the  funeral 
of  the  late  Sena'  ir  K-y  Pittman  of  niN 
native  State  Our  brief  acquaintance- 
ship ripen-'d  Into  a  warm  frieiidship  that 
continued  until  his  death 

Styles  FJripci-s  was  a  towei  of 
stren.ith.  not  only  in  his  own  p.irty  but 
in  the  broader  affairs  of  eover!  ment  A 
man  of*  dtep  and  unshakable  convic- 
tions, iiK  V  evi.s  on  domestic  and  fiireiyn 
affairs  inevitably  uamed  th'^  serious  at- 
tention of  whatever  admini  tration  was 
in  iK>wer  He  was  a  devout  student  of 
our  Constitution,  and  he  wa.s  an  aitini- 


late  spokesman  m  protecting  it  from  on- 
slaughts from  any  source. 

In  saluting  the  memory  of  this  great 
man.  I  am  reminded  of  the  thought  ex- 
prcs.sed  by  Cicero:  Nor.  in  truth,  would 
the  honors  of  illustrious  men  continue 
alter  death,  if  their  own  spirits  did  not 
makt  Us  preseive  a  lonuer  irmembrance 
of  them  " 

The  II. line  of  Styi  is  r.RiDCEs  will  be 
1   MS!   iememb<-red 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President 
.some  16  years  ai;o.  when  I  first  came  into 
the  Government,  the  late  distinsuished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
Styles  Bridges,  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  before  which  I  apptnred  f^r 
the  confumation  of  my  nomination. 
From  the  first  time  we  ever  met  until  the 
day  lie  left  us.  I  felt  that  we  became 
steadily  better  friends  He  was  the  clo  - 
est  friend  I  had  ou  the  other  side  of  tlie 
aisle  and  I  was  proud  of  that  fact.  I 
think  he  was  fond  of  me.  and  I  was  com- 
!>l"tel->  devoted  to  him 

In  past  years  he  and  his  crat  lous  and 
lovdy  wife.  IX)lorls,  and  my  wife  and  I 
liave  traveled  toeetht  r  We  visited  Eu- 
rope m  19,i4  He  was  a  wonderful  com- 
paiuon.  H<'  w  a.s  clear  m  his  concept  ol 
the  iK>s.tlon  of  Ameru  a  with  ri  sj>oct  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  Above  all  he  was 
a  Unal  and  dedicated  patriot 

We  who  di.sameed  with  him  at  times. 
n>;  representatives  of  other  parts  of  th'' 
CLiuntry,  or  b<  cau.s«^  of  a  d.flerence  in 
pliiloKophy.  always  found  him  Kymi>a- 
thetic.  understandint?,  and  Invariably 
constiiictive  In  his  analysis  of  our  ])<>- 
sition 

Speakini;  for  mvsrlf.  the  Senate  will 
never  be  the  sam.e  for  me  without  Styi  rs 
Bridges  All  of  us  who  knew  him,  loved 
him  8n«i  resp«  cted  h;m,  know  that  some- 
thing' has  pa^st  d  from  this  body,  just  ns 
it  did  when  the  late  great  senior  Senator 
from  Georffia,  Mr  Geori:e,  left  us.  It 
can  never  be  retrained 

My  wife  would  war.t  me  to  In.clude  her 
;n  txpre.ssing  deep  sympathy  to  Styles 
Bridges"  widow,  the  dr voted  and  lovely 
lady  whose  friendship  wo  all  cherLsh 
today 

M.  HRUSKA  Ml  President,  it  r- 
natural  that  aiiy  member  of  this  body 
.•^hould  clearly  lemeirrber  the  day  he  first 
served  in  the  Senate  It  happened  that 
on  the  same  day  on  wliich  th.at  memo- 
rable event  occurred  for  the  Ser.ator  f ;  oin 
Neb:  a  ka,  tl.eie  preceded  me  to  take  th'j 
oath  that  day  the  present  st-nloi  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton  J 
'Hieie  have  been  numy  oociusions  since 
that  day  when  I  have  been  rraliJied  and 
proud  of  the  fa.sliion  in  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  con- 
tiibuled  to  the  annals  .md  piajgre-'^s  of 
thi.s  body.  But  this  afternoon  Uiat  pride 
.iiid  ;;ratirication  have  been  as  ^reat  as 
on  any  other  occassion  that  I  can  recall 

The  eulogy  he  paid  to  Senator  Bripcfs 
was  supeib  and  eloqu'^nt.  I  take  this 
occasion  to  say  .so  It  was  an  outstand- 
ing lubute.  bottomed  upon  almost  four 
dei  adf>  of  per  >onal  friendship,  of  mutual 
resjxH-t  and  of  constant  cooperation  m 
the  offlcial  duties  of  the  Senate,  as  all 
of  us  have  witnes.sed  so  many  times,  In 
add.tion  to  the  very  fine  respect  and  es- 
tei  m  held  bv  one  for  the  other. 


Mr.  President,  in  the  death  of  Styles 
Bridges  this  body  has  lost  a  remarkable 
legislator,  a  revered  leader,  and  a  dear 
friend.  All  of  us  know  that  the  loss  is 
not  limited  to  this  Chamber.  With  his 
passing,  our  entire  country  has  lost  a 
L-reat  man. 

He  had  many  admiiable  qualities  and 
notable  attainments.  He  was  possessed 
of  courageous  devotum  to  principle,  a 
pa.ssionate  resolve  to  do  right,  a  deep 
understanding  of  men  and  affairs,  and, 
with  all  of  these,  a  gentle  firmness. 

These  many  attributes  in  themselves 
would  have  brought  h.m  to  a  natural  po- 
sition of  leadership  wherever  he  served, 
including  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  But  in  six  general  elections  in 
his  State,  once  for  tho  governorship  and 
five  times  for  the  Senate,  his  fellow  citi- 
zens recognized  these  many  qualities  and 
thus  conferred  upon  him  a  tenure  and 
coniinuuy  of  service  which  confirmed 
his  entitlement  to  the  preferences 
which  he  received  at  the  hands  of  his 
fellow  Republicans,  his  fellow  Senators, 
and  innumerable  citizens  who  from 
time  to  time  assumed  active  roles  in  the 
governm"  of  our  Republic. 

Styles  Bripges  loved  politics.  He  had 
an  unusual  /est  for  tJie  art  of  self-gov- 
ernment. He  relished  the  opportunity 
which  political  service  gave  hun  to  prac- 
tice the  principles  and  the  convictions 
which  he  held  so  firmly. 

His  abilities  and  competence  as  a  leg- 
islator in  the  vast  range  of  the  national 
scene  are  well  known.  Perhaps  the  best 
demonstrated  of  hLs  capabilities  in  this 
iCfc'ard  were  in  the  fields  of  the  Nation's 
finances  and  its  national  defense.  His 
keen  perception  of  the  intricacies  of 
funding  our  Nation's  activities  were  best 
known  to  those  who  served  with  him  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  a  privi- 
lege accorded  to  me  In  the  last  several 
years  of  Senator  Bridges'  senatorial  ca- 
reer. It  was  there  that  he  displayed  the 
wisdom  gained  through  the  years  and 
where  he  exercised  the  patience  so  sorely 
needed  in  the  shaping  and  making  of 
decisions  which  were  so  far-reaching. 

He  had  a  sense  of  fairness  which  was 
never  more  clearly  demonstrated  than 
in  tlie  years  he  served  as  floor  leader 
and  later  as  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate. 

He  was  honored  by  his  party  in  his 
ckctiou  as  Chainnan  of  the  Republican 
Policy  Committee,  b  post  he  held  for  a 
Ion  r  time. 

He  exercised  his  re.sponsibilities  with 
scrupulous  respect  for  the  vast  variety 
and  somotimcs  conf.ict  of  the  individual 
viows  h.'ld  by  his  colleagues.  In  all  his 
a-ssuriments  and  throuphout  his  long 
service  he  put  the  Republics  welfare 
alx)ve  party  considerations,  above  his 
own  personal  predilections  whatever 
they  mri:ht  have  been,  thus  revealing  the 
deep  love  of  his  country  that  is  .so  strong 
a  tradition  in  his  native  New  England 
heritace. 

Characterlred  as  a  conservative,  he 
nevertheless  held  the  respect  and  won 
the  admiration  of  those  with  widely  dl- 
ver'-rcnt  political  viewpoints. 

He  was  closely  associated  with  the  late 

Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio,  whose 

political  philosophy  was  akin  to  his  ow^n. 

They  coun.seled  together  and  shared  the 
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heavy  burdens  of  leadership,  each  In  his 
own  sphere. 

In  the  years  that  followed  Senator 
Taft's  death,  it  remained  for  the  late 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to 
carry  forward  the  fundamental  features 
and  objectives  of  Republican  philosophy 
in  government  and  national  action. 

Among  the  many  tributes  paid  to  Sen- 
ator Bridges  in  the  days  immediately 
following  his  leaving  us,  is  the  follow- 
ing, which  I  believe  is  so  well  taken: 

Bridges  as  a  proper  and  principled  con- 
Bcrvatlve  believed  In  an  open  society,  open 
to  talent  and  industry,  but  a  society  re- 
strained by  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  by  a 
certain  enlightened  pessimism  as  to  mans 
nature  and  the  precepts  of  natural  law.  He 
la  an  exemplar  of  what  Is  worthy  hi  the  con- 
servative tradition. 

It  was  also  stated  that  one  of  the  best 
expressions  of  his  conservatism  and  his 
political  philosophy  came  in  a  thought- 
ful speech  delivered  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1955,  where  he  said: 

The  conservative  knows  that  man  is  a 
bundle  of  paradoxes — the  brave  and  the 
cowardly;  the  kind  and  the  cruel;  the  gen- 
erous and  mean;  the  noble  and  Ignoble — all 
wrapped  Into  one.  The  best  and  ultimate 
purposes  of  society  are  to  make  possible  the 
emergence  and  triumph  of  the  noble  and  the 
final  defeat  of  ths  Ignoble.  This  Ls  the  hu- 
manist approach.  It  Is  likewise  the  realistic 
approach,  founded  on  a  belief  that  men  are 
not  the  creatures  of  a  blueprint  made  by 
visionary  liberals  Insisting  that  he  conform 
to  some  a  priori  concept  but  takes  man  for 
wh.-it  he  Is,  conditioned  by  the  knowledge 
that  because  man  Is  God's  creature,  he  is 
capable  of  responding  to  the  divine  spark. 

To  these  excerpts  and  their  essence  I 
fully  subscribe.  To  Forrest  Davis  and 
Alex  Hillman,  who  brought  these  ex- 
cerpts to  my  attention,  I  make  due  ac- 
knowledgment. 

Senator  Bridges  revealed  a  profound 
understanding  of  the  respective  roles  of 
each  peu-ty  in  our  two-party  system  of 
representative  government.  He  realized 
that  a  minority  party,  in  the  federated 
Republic  of  States  which  this  Republic 
is,  may  on  many  occasions  demonstrate 
no  greater  loyalty  to  the  country  than  to 
dissent  vigorously  from  certain  programs 
and  policies.  But  Styles  Bridges  never 
allowed  the  vigor  of  dissent  to  outrim 
the  bounds  of  courtesy.  He  was  ever  a 
gentleman. 

This  patriot  from  New  Hampshire  was 
well  known  and  well  beloved  in  my  native 
State  of  Nebraska.  Perhaps  his  earliest 
and  closest  contact  with  it  came  through 
his  firm  friendship  and  alliance  with  an- 
other great  U.S.  Senator,  a  predecessor 
of  mine  in  the  line  of  Nebraska  Senators, 
the  late  and  beloved  Kenneth  Wherry, 
who  also  served  in  positions  of  leadership 
in  the  Republican  Party  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

They  also  shared  many  convictions, 
beliefs,  and  objectives.  They  were  some- 
what alike  in  their  stature  and  in  their 
appearance.  They  gloried  in  the  battles 
in  which  they  engaged  together  for  the 
things  they  deemed  so  highly  necessary 
if  we  were  to  survive  and  progress  in  the 
tradition  of  a  truly  representative  and 
constitutional  government. 

In  later  years,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
help  sponsor  Senator  Bridges'   appear- 


ances in  my  Conihusker  State.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  witness  there  the  ad- 
miration and  the  reverence  held  by  my 
fellow  Nebraskans  for  this  truly  great 
leader  and  great  exponent  of  American 
constitutional  principles  and  govern- 
ment. It  was  CHI  such  occasions  as  those 
that  I  was  able  to  pay  him  tribute  and 
express  my  gratitude  for  the  encourage- 
ment, the  support,  and  the  many  kind- 
nesses he  had  extended  throughout  many 
years  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I 
now  take  occasion  once  again  to  express 
that  gratitude  and  to  make  those  ac- 
knowledgments. 

Tlius  it  is  that  in  the  passing  of  this 
patriot  I  am  bereft  of  a  close  personal 
friend,  one  to  whom  I  could  always  turn 
for  advice  and  guidance  when  they  were 
sorely  needed.  It  is  a  deep  loss.  I  shall 
always  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  have  served  with  Styles  Bridges  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  to  be  able  to  say 
that  he  was  my  loyal,  longtime  friend. 

We  have  been  left  a  great  heritage  by 
his  unselfish  service  in  the  Senate. 

We  can  best  do  him  honor  and  do 
honor  to  his  memory  by  renewed  devo- 
tion to  the  causes  of  the  Republic  which 
he  loved  and  served  so  welL 

To  all  members  of  his  family,  and  par- 
ticularly to  his  own  beloved  Doloris,  Mrs. 
Hruska  and  I  extend  the  very  deepest  of 
sympatiiies  and  condolences,  but  with 
our  assurances,  however,  that  all  of  them 
can  glory  in  the  record  and  the  generous 
contribution  Styles  Bridcks  made  to  the 
cause  of  good  government  and  to  the 
advancement  of  humankind,  and  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  influence  of  his  deeds 
and  his  personality  will  last  in  this 
Chamber  and  in  the  Republic  for  many, 
many  decades  to  come. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  a  few  words 
of  tribute  to  our  late,  departed  friend, 
Senator  Styles  Bridges.  My  remarks 
will  be  brief,  becatise  Senators  who  pre- 
viously have  spoken  today  have  so  ade- 
quately paid  their  tributes  to  him. 

I  entered  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  same  day  when  Style  Bridges 
entered  the  Senate.  I  came  to  know  him 
rather  early.  I  never  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  him  on  a  regular  com- 
mittee, but  I  did  have  close  associations 
with  him  in  several  different  ways.  For 
instance,  for  several  years  he  and  I  were 
members  of  the  Senate  OflSce  Building 
Commission.  That  required  a  great  deal 
of  work  and  frequent  meetings.  I  al- 
ways was  impressed  with  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  discharged  the  obliga- 
tions of  that  rather  thankless  job.  I 
was  also  associated  with  him  on  the  In- 
augural Committee  of  1956-57,  and  again 
on  the  same  committee  in  1961.  That 
also  is  a  job  which  entails  a  great  deal 
of  detailed  work.  I  always  marveled  at 
the  attention  he  gave  to  all  the  duties 
he  had  to  perform  in  his  positions  of 
party  leadership  and  in  his  positions  of 
seniority  on  two  of  the  outstanding  leg- 
islative committees. 

From  time  to  time  I  had  the  distinct 
pleasure  of  debating  with  him  on  radio 
and  television  programs.  I  remember 
that  on  one  occasion,  during  a  presi- 
dential campaign,  when  I  was  asked  to 
appear  in  New  York,  to  represent  the  op- 
position, on  a  nationwide  network  with 
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Senator  Bridges.  I  said  at  the  time,  "I 
wonder  whether  you  realize  that  al- 
though Senator  Bridges  represents  one 
party  and  I  represent  the  other,  yet  In 
reward  to  so  many  of  the  things  you  will 
be  discussing,  there  will  not  be  the  area 
of  disagreement  between  us  that  you 
might  think  there  would  be  "  That  was 
entirely  the  situation. 

More  than  once  I  told  Styles  that  1 
always  enjoyed  debating  with  him.  be- 
cause he  was  always  frank,  open,  objec- 
tive  and  fair. 

Mr.  President,  Styles  Bridges  was  a 
very  able  Member  of  the  Senate  I  have 
read  something  about  his  hfe.  and  it  is 
one  of  inspiration.  His  accomplishments 
here  were  great.  His  service  was  dedi- 
cated and  able.  He  will  long  be  missed 
In  the  Senate  His  passing  is  a  great 
loss  not  only  to  his  State,  to  the  Senate, 
and  to  the  entire  Congress,  but  also  to 
the  entire  country. 

Mrs.  Sparkman  and  I  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bridges  and 
to  the  other  members  of  his  family 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  .-eally  great 
Americans  of  our  generation.  The  col- 
umnist. George  Todt.  very  uptly  described 
the  late  Senator  Styles  Bridges  as  Mr 
American." 

Mr.  President,  it  would  take  all  day 
and  more  for  me  to  mention  by  topics 
alone  the  long  list  of  accomplishments 
of  our  departed  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  Styles 
Bridges.  Much  has  been  said  and  much 
will  be  said  about  his  wide  influence  and 
outstanding  accomplishments.  For  me 
to  undertake  to  do  the  same  would  be  a 
cumulative  effort;  moreover,  others  are 
far  more  gifted  than  I  to  paint  word 
pictures  of  this  great  man.  Therefore. 
I  shall  speak  of  but  one  of  his  many 
virtues. 

Styles  Bridges  was  a  patriot  He  was 
American  through  and  through.  His 
patriotism  was  genuine,  sincere,  and 
deep.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury there  have  been  times  when  the 
popular  course  of  action  in  Washington 
was  to  go  along  with  the  Russian  Com- 
munist line  and  join  in  the  denunciation 
of  the  individuals  and  groups  who  dis- 
played the  old-fashioned  love  of  country 
But  It  was  not  so  with  Senator  Bridges. 
Senator  Bridges  loved  his  country  He 
fully  understood  what  made  it  great  He 
had  an  appreciation  of  the  American 
drpam  that  was  brought  to  this  conti- 
nent by  the  first  settlers,  defended  at 
Valley  Fortre.  proclaimed  in  the  L^^clara- 
tion  of  Independence,  and  establi.shed  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
This  American  ideal  has  been  defended 
and  preserved  through  all  the  crises 
down  to  our  time.  In  our  time  no 
greater  defender  of  our  Republic  ap- 
peared on  the  political  scene  than  Styles 
Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire 

When  our  system  of  courts  was  in 
ieopardy  in  1937.  because  of  President 
Roo^^evelfs  Supreme  Court  packinu  bill. 
Senator  Bridges  denounced  the  proposal 
and  left  no  doubt  as  to  where  he  .stood. 
He  condemned  every  ether  proposal  of 
that  time  if.  upon  examination  of  the 
facts,  he  found  the  proposal  to  be  a  detri- 
ment to  America's  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. 
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A  mans  record  is  made  by  his  deeds. 
However  profound  his  integrity,  how- 
ever deep  his  virtue,  these  qualities  may 
never  be  known  outside  his  own  temple 
unless  they  are  committed  to  deeds. 

No  deed  better  identifies  those  qualities 
in  Styles  Bridges  than  his  immediate, 
forceful,  and  successful  opposition  to  a 
gross  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  Pentagon  officialdom  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  World  War  II  It  was  I  am 
sure,  an  unwitting  error  on  the  part  of 
responsible  officials,  and  I  attach  nothing 
insidious  to  their  omission  A  decision 
was  made  to  destroy  .security  files  com- 
piled from  investigations  made  by  mili- 
tary-security personnel  Styles  Bridges' 
reaction  was  immediate:  he  was  thor- 
ough: he  put  hi.^  case  before  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  Official  telephone  wires  hummed 
late  into  that  nitiht 

The  next  day.  Styles  Bridges  took  his 
case  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Atfairs  A  bipartisan  majority  k^ave 
him  ready  support,  and  on  the  next  day 
Styles  Bridges  guided  a  three-memjer 
subcommittee  through,  one  of  the  quick- 
est investigations  ever  known  to  Capitol 
Hill 

The  result  wa.s  the  preservation  of 
information  vital  to  the  security  of  our 
country  Granted  that  much  of  the  file 
material  v. as  of  no  value,  yet  there  was 
saved  the  accumulation  of  data  netxled 
in  order  to  forge  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
activity  which  identified  the  enemy 
within. 

That  one  act  in  an  illustrious  record 
of  many  act.s  helps  us  to  know  how  im- 
mortality touches  men  of  rare  gifts  and 
records  their  greatness 

Senator  Bridges  was  unrelentmt;  in  his 
fifht  against  communism  Before  World 
War  II  *as  over.  Senator  Bridges  had 
opposed  the  transfer  to  the  Soviet  Union 
of  an  American  cruiser.  At  that  early 
date  he  said,  "Ru-ssia  is  the  great  road- 
block to  the  peace  of  the  world  '  He 
opposed  the  further  transfer  of  material 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  warned  against  con- 
tinuing lease-lend  after  the  war,  and 
assailed  the  Yalta  agreement  At  the 
time  of  Maj  Gen  Patrick  Hurley's 
charge  that  career  diplomats  had  .sabo- 
taged American  missions  to  China  and 
Iran,  Senator  Bridges  demanded  a  thor- 
ough mvestiL'alion  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  1946  he  denounced  the  recog- 
nition of  Titos  government  of  Yugo- 
slavia, and  at  that  early  date  called  for 
the  halting  of  aid  to  that  country 

Mr  President  Senator  Bridges'  pa- 
tnoli.sm  was  an  informed  patriotism  It 
was  real  and  it  was  abiding  His  was  a 
living  devotion  to  country  nut  a  parade 
of  patriotism  fur  political  or  financial 
ea'.n  This  meant  that  he  had  gieat 
influence  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
He  used  that  influence  to  oppo>e  the 
Communist  conspiracy  and  to  defend  the 
land  he  loved— your  country  and  mine. 
Mr  President— from  the  day  when  he 
entered  the  Senate  until  the  final  gavel 
Senator  Bridges  never  "played  footsie  ' 
with  either  communism  or  .socialism  He 
never  was  a  fair-weath.er  patriot  He 
stuck  to  his  principles  at  home  and 
abroad.  Millions  of  Americans  ap- 
plauded when  in  the  fall  of  1947  Senator 


Bridges  advised  the  Premier  of  Prance 
to     take  strong  action  against  commu- 
nism and  Communist-led  strikes." 
Mr    President,  time  and  space  do  not 

permit  our  enumerating  all  of  Senator 
Bridges'  patriotic  efforts.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  if  the  dominant  minds  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment 
throughout  World  War  II  and  the  years 
that  followed  had  had  the  Insight,  the 
loyalty,  and  the  patriotism  displayed  by 
Senator  Bridges,  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  world  would  have  been  much  dif- 
ferent and  this  world  would  have  been  a 
much  happier  and  safer  place  In  which 
to  live  Senator  Bridges  did  his  part, 
and  more 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks,  an  article 
entitled  "George  Todfs  Opinion."  on 
SenaU)r  Bridges'  passing.  Mr.  Todt  gave 
It  a  heading  Uken  from  scene  5  of  act 
5  of  -Julius  Cae.sar,"  by  Shakespeare. 
Ilus  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them 
all." 

llie  PRF>5lDING  OFFICER  tMr 
Hrvska  in  the  chair'.  Without  objec- 
tion  It  IS  so  ordered. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
CiFoRor     ToDT's     Opinion  -Stti.es     Btiuc.rs 
Passing 
TTil-s  w.t.s  \.he  noblest  Roman  of  them  all  — 
Shiikespeare     'Julius  Caesar,"  act  5,  bc    5 

The  miiii  I  considered  to  b«  the  real  titan 
of  the  US  Senate  passed  quickly  and  easlU 
from  an  untroubled  sleep  into  the  life  be- 
yond last  M(inday  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning 
He  was  "Mr  American"  in  my  book  He 
»ah  pn-bab'.y  the  ►jreatest  Republican  Semi- 
Uir  .since  the  death  of  R<)bert  Taft  He  was 
SrTt».s  BRiiK^rs  of  New  Hampshire  a  patriot 
to  t)e  esteemed  and  revered  by  all  who  love 
the  Republic 

May  his  magnificent  spirit  and  fighting 
American  heart  fxilnt  the  way  to  future 
leadership  in  our  Nation.  He  wa«  superb 
I  have  known  and  corresponded  with  Sen- 
ator Baiw.Es  over  most  of  the  paat  decade 
and  considered  him  a  warm,  personal  friend 
Perhaps    more    than    that-  an    Ideal. 

TIME  oi"  cRier 

la  h:m  were  mirrored  the  rugged,  won- 
derlul  traits  of  a  real  New  England  Yan- 
kee, the  kind  who  played  such  a  trrmeri- 
d  lu.s  role  in  fashioning  the  world's  miwt 
jxiwerful  nation  out  of  a  handful  of  people 
moderate  resources,  a  bleak  seacoast  and 
one  more  ineviuib'.e  iiiKredlent.  the  moet  im- 
prjrtanl   of    them    all      character 

If  New  En^jland  never  produced  any  re- 
sources tlian  that  i>artlcular  one.  she  ha«  al- 
ready done  more  than  her  share  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation  Character  Is  the  stutT 
of  which  titans  are  made  and  Stylf.s 
HRii'c.f.s  had  it  In  abundance  If  ever  a  man 
rightfully  deserved  the  accolade  "100  per- 
cent American."  It  was  him. 

TTie  Senator  was  moderate-  and  efTec- 
tlve  In  his  conservative  American  Ideology 
aiif^   ought  to  serve  tis  a  universal   mi>del 

Senator  BaiDGts  w;is  a  big  man.  never 
petty  or  mean  not  even  lo  those  wh>i  op- 
(xiscd  him  most  vigorously  upon  occasion 

WE  orrr.N  riNO 

But  he  was  death  on  such  items  as  Com- 
munists I  whom  he  .■^corned  as  rank  traitors 
to  our  Republic),  aid  to  'yiigoelavla  i  he 
thought  Tito  was  a  mountebank,  charlati\n 
and  cheat),  and  mu7.zllng  of  the  US  mili- 
tary (which  he  considered  a  national  dls- 
t^race )  . 

V\^'n  these  typical  and  ideologically  re- 
lated .subjects,  the  New  England  Yankee 
sp<-.ke   often   and   tellingly— not  always   wln- 


v.ina.  his  point,  but  Invariably  presenting  his 
etnclent  Idea*  with  such  Intelligence  and 
rertson  that  thU  writer  never  found  It  poe- 
sible  to  doubt  his  Judgment. 

In  f.tit  I  was  often  stimulated  to  find 
that  sometimes  I  seemed  to  come  quite 
,  .ose  to  his  thinking  in  matters  of  mutual 
interest  We  noted  this  in  our  letters  to 
c.ich  other  over  the  years  and  I  often  sought 
out  his  advice  Thlf  great  man.  so  gener- 
ous and  so  wise,  always  had  time  to  spare 
for  a  younger  man  who  asked  his  counsel. 
In  due  time  he  encouraged  me  by  placing 
a  duzen  of  my  columjis  lu  the  Concbes- 
sioN.^L  Kk(X>rd.  I  f.dmlred  and  respected 
him   very  nr.ich      He  was  magnificent. 

THAT  OUR  BITLIET 

A  few  weeks  agi,  I  wrote  my  friend  a 
cheery  get-well  now  afklng  him  to  Uke 
good  c:ue  <  f  hlnwielf  nrd  please  become  re- 
stored to  normal  her  1th  as  quickly  as  pos- 
plhiP — be^cause  the  I^'ation  needed  him  bo 
much  in  this  critical  hour  Came  back  this 
considerate  reply 

"Tlie  Senator  was  pleased  to  receive  your 
thoughtful  letter.  He  al50  enjoyed  reading 
the  newspaper  ell;  ii.ngs  that  you  encloted 
with  the  letter.  He  has  been  desperately 
111  and  c.innot  res[5ond  hlm."^elf.  but  I  wanted 
you  t<"'  know  how  much  we  both  appreciated 
your  thinking  of  him  at  this  time. 

IS  or  ONE  MrvD 

"You  wU'i  be  Interested  to  Know  that  he  Is 
m.'ikmK  satisfactory  progress.  He  has  re- 
turned home  from  the  hospital  and,  though 
we  know  his  convalescence  will  be  lengthy, 
we  are  looking  forward  to  hU  complete  re- 
covery 

'"rhank  you  for  your  concern  over  him, 
and  he  Joins  me  In  sending  to  you  cur  warm 
personal   regiird-s  " 

It  wr\s  written  November  17  and  signed  by 
Mrs    Dolorla  T   Bridges,  the  Senator's  wife. 

Ten  days  Inter.  I  walked  Into  the  Herald- 
Express  ofnce — aftir  a  5-day  bout  with 
ln.Tuonz.i  at  heme — to  pet  my  mall. 

This  wa*  the  letter  on  the  top  of  the  pile. 
I  read  It  first  A  few  hours  earlier  I  had 
learned  <if  the  Senator's  pasalng  on. 

He  will  alw  tys  remain  an  American  ideo- 
logical hero  to  me 

This  wa.s  a  preat  and  noble  patriot.  God 
bless  him       Now  and  forever. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  In  ref- 
erence to  anotlier  f.reat  man  of  our  coun- 
try, these  lines  were  written: 

He  who  saves  his  country  saves  all  things. 
And  all  things  saved  will  bless  him. 

He   who   lets   his  country  die   lets  all  things 
die. 
And  all   things  dying  will  curse  him. 

7 !.e  record  written  by  Senator  Styles 
Bridges  in  the  support  of  our  beloved  Re- 
;;ubl.c  Will  stand  for  all  time  as  a  monu- 
ment to  him  Blessed  is  the  memory  of 
Styi  F.S  Bridges. 

Styles  Bridges  lived  for  his  country. 
He  died  for  his  coimtry.  "Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down 
Ills  life  for  his  friends." 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  respected 
Senators  ever  to  serve  in  this  body, 
Styles  Bpidges.  of  New  Hampshire,  a 
in. in  whose  friendship,  counsel,  and  co- 
i'I)eration  I  valued  most  highly. 

Styles  Bridges  possessed  all  the  basic 
qaalities  which  are  so  vital  in  winning 
and  holdinc  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  fellow  man.  He  never  hesitated 
to  place  principle  above  expediency, 
country  above  party,  and  honor  above 
profit.  Indeed  he  v?as  a  man  vOf  great 
intellect,    wisdom,    judgment,    industry, 


integrity,  sincerity,  and  courage.  In  ad- 
dition, he  bore  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  most  handsome  and  person- 
able gentlemen  in  public  life. 

Of  all  the  qualities  I  have  mentioned 
In  describing  our  late  colleague,  there  is 
one  upon  which  we  must  place  a  premi- 
um in  our  country  today,  esp>eclally  for 
public  servants,  and  that  quality  is  cour- 
age. Winston  Churchill  has  well  said 
that  "courage  is  rightly  esteemed  the  first 
of  all  human  qualities  because  it  is  the 
quality  which  guarantees  all  others." 

I  know  of  no  man  who  demonstrated 
this  priceless  quality  to  a  greater  extent 
in  performing  his  duties  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator than  did  Styles  Bridges.  During 
his  14  years  of  service  in  this  body,  he 
was  a  gallant  and  respected  fighter  for 
principle.  He  opposed  the  demands  of 
special  interest  groups  when  their  de- 
mands were  not  in  the  public  interest. 
He  moved  to  expose  and  correct  corrupt 
practices,  whether  they  be  in  business, 
labor,  or  public  office.  He  fought  to  pro- 
tect and  rrescrve  personal  liberty  during 
a  period  when  conformity  appeared  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day.  He  defended  our 
great  free  enterprise  system  and  our  re- 
publican form  of  government  against  as- 
saults from  both  majorities  and  minori- 
ties. As  the  senior  Republican  on  the 
important  Appropriations  Committee,  he 
was  a  tireless  watchdog  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  a  champion  of  fiscal 
integrity.  In  his  service  as  the  senior 
Republican  on  the  important  Armed 
Services  Committee,  he  advocated  and 
supported  a  program  of  national  defense 
which  would  insure  adequate  strength 
and  readiness  to  cope  with  the  aggres- 
sive intentions  of  any  enemy  power. 
And.  as  an  astute  student  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. Styles  Bridges  recognized  long  ago 
the  threat  posed  to  the  free  world  by 
the  forces  of  godless  communism,  and 
he  early  raised  his  voice  in  warning  and 
gave  his  support  to  bold  policies  which 
would  seek  victory  in  this  protracted 
conflict  which  threatens  the  future  of 
freedom  everywhere. 

Styles  Brhhses  was  a  devoted  servant 
of  the  people  of  the  State  he  had  the 
honor  to  represent  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Indeed,  he  was  a  valuable  servant  to  the 
people  of  the  entire  country.  My  heart- 
felt sympathy  goes  out  to  his  gentle  and 
devoted  mother,  and  to  his  wonderful 
and  able  helpmate.  Doloris  Bridges,  who 
did  so  much  to  Inspire  and  assist  him  in 
his  great  record  of  public  service,  and 
bLso  to  his  three  fine  sons.  While  we  in 
the  Senate  and  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire win  miss  him,  his  family's  loss  is 
the  greatest  because  as  a  husband  and 
father  he  adhered  to  principles  set  forth 
by  the  Ck>d  in  which  he  believed  so 
deeply. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  25  years 
ago  last  summer  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  a  young  man  who  was  then 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  during  the  years  that  ac- 
quaintanceship ripened  into  a  friendship 
which  has  endured,  and  which,  through 
a  stroke  of  fate,  brought  me  also  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  with  him. 

The  tributes  heard  in  this  Chamber 
today  and  the  glowing  remarks  made 
about  him  in  the  other  body  yesterday 
are  fitting  proof  of  the  mark  he  made 


and  of  his  stature.  Most  appropriate. 
It  seems  to  me,  are  the  following  words 
written  by  one  of  England's  poet  laure- 
ates, Robert  Bridges: 

Man,  In  the  unsearchable  darkness, 
knoweth  one  thing,  that  as  he  is,  so  was  he 
made:  and  If  the  essence  and  characteristic 
faculty  of  hvunanity  is  our  consclent  reason 
and  our  desire  of  knowledge,  that  was  na- 
ture's purpose  In  the  making  of  man. 

Tills  is  a  fitting  description  of  Styles 
Bridges,  the  exemplification  of  a  man 
who  sought  knowledge.  His  quiet,  mod- 
est demeanor  concealed,  for  those  who 
did  not  know  him,  a  sharp  intellect  and 
a  wide  range  of  information. 

In  these  latter  days  when  such  words 
as  "patriot"  and  "fidelity"  and  "loyalty" 
are  regarded  with  cynicism  by  some  of 
our  people,  we  who  served  with  him  have 
reason  to  thank  our  Maker  that  in 
Styles  Bridges  we  had  a  man  who  could 
embrace  these  qualities  without  any 
cynicism  and  only  with  the  frankness 
and  freshness  with  which  a  youth  would 
embrace  them. 

Styles  Bridges  was  a  man  who  real- 
ized what  was  meant  when  it  is  said, 
"What  we  have  given  you  is  a  republic," 
and  nothing  that  Styles  BRrocES  ever 
did  diluted  in  any  sense  the  basic  nature 
and  structure  of  our  country  and  our 
Constitution. 

He  saw,  thank  God,  with  a  clarity 
which  was  characteristic  of  his  own  New- 
Hampshire  hills  on  a  cold,  brittle  New- 
England  morning,  that  there  is  no  com- 
promise in  the  structure  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  principles  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  shall  always  remember  him 
not  only  as  a  friend,  but  for  his  unyield- 
ing struggle  to  keep  the  basic  structures 
of  our  Government  sound. 

Both  Mrs.  Allott  and  I  send  to  his 
mother,  our  very  warm  and  close  friend, 
Doloris.  and  his  three  fine  sons  our  deep- 
est sympathy  in  this  hour  of  sorrow.  We 
shall  all  miss  Styles  Bridges. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  few  years  It  was  my  privilege  to  know 
Styles  Bridges,  I  came  to  admire  him  as 
a  man  of  character  and  integrity  and  to 
cherish  his  friendship. 

He  had  strong  convictions  and  never 
failed  to  demonstrate  the  courage  of 
them.  Even  those  who  might  not  agree 
with  him  on  any  given  issue  never  failed 
to  respect  the  sincerity,  determination, 
and  effectiveness  with  which  he  espoused 
his  viewpoint. 

His  was  a  life  dedicated  to  service  of 
the  public  good.  He  served  his  State  and 
his  Nation  well.  He  believed  strongly 
in  the  principles  upon  which  our  Gov- 
ernment was  founded  and  he  worked  as 
strongly  as  he  believed  to  advance  them. 

In  the  death  of  Styles  Bridges,  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  has  lost  an  il- 
lustrious native  son  and  the  United 
States  has  lost  a  great  patriot.  The 
memory  of  his  loyal  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  his  i)eople,  his  State,  and  his  Na- 
tion long  w-ill  inspire  those  who  folio-*- 
him  in  positions  of  public  responsibility. 

Mrs.  Talmadge  joins  me  in  extending 
to  his  mother,  to  his  lovely  wife  Doloris. 
and  to  his  children  our  deepest  sympa - 
thy. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  colleagues  who  hare  spoken  this 
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aftt'rnoon  hnvf  in  many  cas'^s  known 
Stylis  Bridges  longer  than  I  have,  both 
u\  this  body  and  in  their  associations  be- 
fore they  came  to  the  Senate. 

My  own  acquaintance  with  Styles 
really  began  when  I  first  assumed  my 
position  in  the  Congress  in  1945.  Very 
quickly  I  came  to  realize  the  reasons  why 
he  had  become  almost  a  legend  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  rea- 
sons were  the  very  same  ones  wluch 
have  been  so  clearly,  and  almost  r^^^'- 
titively.  expressed  this  afternoon  The 
love  he  had  for  his  country,  the  love  he 
had  for  his  native  State,  and  the  love  he 
had  for  his  fellow  men. 

I  experienced  at  firsthand,  as  all  of 
my  colleagues  have  done,  as  they  have 
this  afternoon  testified,  the  evidences  of 
that  love  for  his  country,  for  his  State, 
and  for  his  fellow  men. 

On  one  committee  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  Styles  Bridges  for  a  few 
brief  months,  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences.  I  very 
quickly  came  to  know  the  meaning  of 
the  words  •intelligence."  ■'clear  think- 
ing." "commonsense."  and  "patriotism.  " 
which  have  been  applied  to  him  and  to 
his  service  in  the  Senate.  \h'  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  every  one  of  his  col- 
leagues His  place  in  the  Senate  and  m 
the  whole  structure  of  our  Government 
will  be  impossible  to  fill.  We  shall  have 
to  do  the  best  we  can  without  that  pe- 
culiarly Yankee  blend  of  commonservse, 
taciturnity  and  yet  eloquence  and  affec- 
tion he  brought  to  the  .service  he  ren- 
dered to  his  country 

To  us  as  individuals  he  gavf  kiridp.e.ss 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  do 
an  unfriendly  act,  which  made  it  obliga- 
tory upon  him  to  treat  people  who  dis- 
agreed with  him.  as  indeed  I  did  on  occa- 
sion, even  more  generously  than  tho.se 
with  whom  he  was  always  in  complete 
agreement. 

He  gave  assistance  to  us  junior  Mem- 
bers as  we  .sought  to  fit  into  this  body  in 
an  effective  way  and  to  discharge  oui 
responsibilities 

All  these  will  be  among  mv  most  pre- 
cious memories. 

Mrs  Ca.se  and  I  extend  to  Mrs  Bridges, 
his  wife,  to  his  mother,  and  to  all  hi.s 
family  our  warm  and  affectionate  con- 
dolences as  we  in  some  measure  share 
the  great  grief  which  is  theirs 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President  10  years 
ago  when  I  was  elected  to  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  I  first  met  Styles 
Bridges  I  was  impressed  at  once  by  his 
great  patience,  by  his  warmth  of  heart, 
and  by  his  essential  kindnes.s 

After  I  was  elected  to  this  body  I  wa.s 
privileged  to  .<erve  on  the  Appropnatujns 
Committee  with  him  for  2  years,  which 
wave  me  a  ijood  opportunity  to  know  this 
Kreat  man  I  consider  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  his  friendsJup  ha-s 
greatiy  enriched  my  life  This  is  wliy  I 
am  deeply  saddened  and  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  his  passing 

I  have  noted,  as  I  have  listened  this 
afternoon  to  one  after  anothei  of  my 
colleagues,  the  references  to  his  gentle- 
ne.ss  and  kindne.ss  Certainly  th;s  was 
remarkably  true  in  this  wonderful  hu- 
man belli-;  None  of  us.  of  course  over- 
looks his  kjreat  qualities  of  mind,  but  the 
wannth  of  heart  and  gentleness  he  had 


IS  something  not  only  this  body  and  tins 
Congress  but  also  the  whole  world  badly 
needs  at  this  hour  of  history. 

We  know  he  fought  hard  and  bril- 
hantly  for  his  viewpoint,  but  I  was 
thinking  this  afternoon,  as  I  listened  to 
the  wonderful  tributes,  that  m  the  dec- 
ade I  was  privile;;ed  to  know  him  I 
never  knew  of  a  time  when  he  said  a 
harsh  word  of  abuse  about  any  man  I 
never  heard  him  scandalize  an  opponent, 
yet  he  was  able  to  carry  on  as  a  ureat 
Senator  and  as  a  threat  American  He 
was  strong  and  brave  in  battle,  but  he 
u  as  i^enerous  m  victory. 

I  deeply  bt'lieve  that  his  name  'aiII 
always  remain  hu'h  on  the  list  of  -rrcat 
Americans.  I  am  equally  as  confld^'iu 
that  the  recollection  of  his  kindne.ss  and 
his  gentleness  will  lie  dtH'p  m  the  affec- 
tii^n  of  his  friends  and  of  hi.s  family. 

We  have  lost  a  great  Senator  and  a 
i,'reat  American  at  a  grave  hour  in  our 
history,  when  he  is  .sorely  needed.  What 
he  did  and  said  here  remain,  to  encour- 
ut;e  us  to  do  and  say  what  we  should  to 
preserve  this  great  Nation  to  which  he 
was  so  deeply  devoted  and  so  deeply 
dedicated 

I  want  Mrs  Br:dt;es.  his  mother,  and 
his  family  to  knuw  that  my  wife  and  I 
share  the  burden  of  their  krief  with 
them,  and  that  we  shall  always  remem- 
tx'r  him  as  a  kind  fnend  and  as  a  ureat 
man 

Mr  Ctx:)PKR  Ml  Presidnr  tiie  of- 
fices to  which  our  former  colleague. 
Styles  Bridges,  was  elected  over  the 
years  speak  more  truly  than  any  words 
of  the  respect  and  affection  m  which 
he  was  held  by  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire,  whom  he  served  and  who 
knew  hiin  be.^t  Certainly  all  of  us  who 
.served  with  hiin  m  the  S«-nate  knew  he 
was  a  strong  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party,  of  the  Senate  itself,  and  of  our 
country  I  believe  that  his  leadership 
came  from  the  strength  of  his  convic- 
tions, from  his  fighting  spirit,  and  above 
all.  from  his  deep  patriotism  and  his  love 
for  our  country  and  for  freedom. 

The  country  will  not  forget  his  publ  c 
.service  and  we  shall  not  forget  the 
human  qualities  which  gave  hiin  stature 
as  a  man  and  which  caused  us  to  give 
him  our  re.siX'ct  and  atTection  He  was 
dignified  in  demeanor,  simple  m  manner, 
courteous,  generous  in  his  help  and  lie 
kept  his  word  wiien  it  was  given 

So  today,  vhile  we  meet  in  sadne.s.s  we 
meet  also  with  pride  in  his  achievements 
and  his  life  and  with  gladness  that  we 
knew  him 

His  passing  is  u  lu.s.^  to  the  Senate,  to 
his  State,  to  our  country  and  to  his 
friends,  but  most  of  all  it  is  a  loss  to  his 
mother,  to  Ins  devoted  wife  who  stiKxl 
with  him  always  and  to  his  children 
Our  hearts  and  thoughts  are  with  them 
tixlay 

Mr  CIHUKNINO  Mr  Pn>ident  I  di- 
sire  to  .loin  m  tlie  outpouring  of  heart- 
felt tributes  to  our  late  colleague  Styles 
Bridges  Sp»'akinL4  as  one  who  spent 
some  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  boy- 
h(X)d  in  New  Hampshire,  and  from  time 
to  time  revisited  that  b«^autiful  State, 
wlio  climbed  to  the  summits  of  its  moun- 
taiiis.  swam  m  its  lakrs  and  came  to 
know  and  grow  fond  of  .somt-  of  lUs  peo- 
ple. I  feel,  indeed,   I  know    that  Styles 


truly  represented  the  sturdy,  rugged  vir- 
tues and  likewise  the  simple  kindliness 
which  we  properly  associate  with  the 
folks  who  live  in  what  is  appropriately 
called  the  Granite  State. 

Concerning  Styles  Bridges'  long  in- 
cumbency in  this  t>ody  and  of  his  firm 
and  consisttuit  stands  on  the  many  cru- 
cial Lssues  that  in  this  turbulent  and 
unprecedented  quarter  century  came  be- 
fore the  S«'nate.  many  have  spoken  feel- 
ingly and  will  atrain.  My  colleagues 
have  done  this  today  with  a  far  greater 
perspective  and  with  the  advantage  of 
far  longer  assiK-iation  and  familiarity 
than  I  iMjs.sr.ss 

But  two  iisiM'cts  of  Styles  Bridges 
performance  in  the  Senate  as  I  have  ob- 
-served  it  in  the  relatively  brief  3  years 
th.at  I  have  servtxl  here  were  his  un- 
waiveriiii:  adherence  to  his  principles  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  kindliness  and 
R(Kxl  nature  which  characterized  the  pre- 
.sentations  of  his  ix)int  of  view  on  every 
is,sue.  no  matter  how  controversial  or 
perhaps  not  currently  popular.  Indeed, 
he  radiated  kindliness  and  friendliness 
In  that  imixjrtant  .sense- -namely,  the 
complete  compatibility  of  vigorous 
e.spoii.sal  of  the  causes  and  doctrines  that 
he  believed  in,  and  the  court<'sy  and 
comity  with  which  he  presented  it.  he 
lived  up  to  and  incarnated,  indeed  en- 
riched, the  finest  of  all  Senate  traditions 

One  of  the  unique  distinctions  of  the 
Senate  is  that  here  we  can  disagree  — 
disagree  profoundly — on  measures  and 
jKjlicies.  and  yet  preserve  all  the  ameni- 
ties of  civilized  beings.  This  is  one  of 
the  glories  of  the  US  Senate  No  one 
emb<idied  this  unique  distinction  better 
than  Senator  Styles  Bridges. 

So  we  shall  mi.ss  him.  We  shall  mi.ss 
him  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  National 
Capital  as  indeed  the  people  of  his  be- 
loved New   Hampshire  will  miss  him. 

Our  deep  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
mother,  to  his  distinguished  widow,  to 
his  .sons  While  no  words  can  offer  ef- 
fective .solace  in  the  face  of  so  Irremedi- 
ablf  a  loss,  those  of  his  family  who  are 
thiLs  tragically  bereaved,  cannot  but  de- 
rive s<.)lemn  pride  in  the  length  and  qual- 
ity of  Styles'  .service,  repeated  evidence 
of  the  confidence  which  his  constituent-s 
retK).sed  In  him.  and  in  the  affection  and 
esteem  In  which  the  people  of  his  State 
and  his  colleagues  held  him  and  will 
continue  to  hold  him  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives 

Ijft  me  conclude  by  .saying;  We  shall 
mi.ss  you  Styles  We  shall  miss  your 
smile  We  shall  miss  your  warmth  We 
shall  mi.ss  your  generous  and  outgivinn 
spirit  We  shall  mi.vs  your  quiet  humor 
We  know  th.at  thr  Senate  is  poort-r  with- 
out yt)U 

.Mr  MORTON  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Sivits  Eif.iDGEs  is  a  loss  to  the 
Nation  a  loss  to  New  Hampshire,  a  loss 
to  the  Senate  and  a  sad  loss  to  his  fam- 
ily and  Ins  thou.sands  of  friends.  It  is 
not  for  me,  a  junior  S«'nator,  to  recount 
the  Liolden  milestones  of  his  rich  career 
of  self-.M-rvice  That  has  been  done  elo- 
quently It  is  not  for  me  to  catalog 
the  qualities  that  built  his  stature  of 
i;realne.ss  This,  tcxi,  has  been  eloquently 
done.  My  own  personal  close  relation- 
ship and  friendship  with  Styles  Bridges 
be^an  after  my  service  In  the  House  of 
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Representatives,  and  when  I  became  as- 
sociated with  the  late  John  Poster  Dulles 
in  the  Department  of  State  in  January 
of  1953.  Our  problems  then  were  msmy 
and  were  made  no  easier  by  the  fact  that 
the  Republican  Party  had  been  out  of 
power  nationally  for  20  years. 

It  was  Senator  Styles  Bridges  to 
whom  I  turned  for  advice  and  guidance 
during  the  trying  and  hectic  early 
months  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion The  advice  I  got  was  sound  and 
the  friendly  guidance  effective.  The  re- 
spect that  I  developed  then  for  his  ca- 
pacity and  judgment  has  risen  con- 
stantly through  the  years. 

During  the  5  years  that  I  have  served 
in  the  Senate  I  have  had  his  advice  and 
counsel  when  I  sought  it.  his  strong  en- 
couragement when  I  needed  it,  his  warm 
friendship  always. 

Belle  Clay  joins  me  once  more  in  ex- 
tending our  deep  and  affectionate  sym- 
pathy to  Doloris. 

Mr.  President.  I  humbly  salute  the 
memory  of  a  Senator's  Senator,  a  pa- 
triot's patriot,  a  man's  man. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  some  sadness  and  some  sense  of 
honor  in  this  tribute  to  a  very  distin- 
guished Senator  and  a  very  dear  friend. 
This  is  a  day  w  hen  much  has  been  said, 
and  all  of  us  can  contribute,  so  many 
.sided  was  this  personality,  from  our  own 
recollection  of  him  and  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  his  national  and  his  per- 
sonal significance. 

To  me.  Styles  Bridges  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  unity  of  the  party  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  He  expressed 
fairness  and  reasonableness — in  my  view, 
an  important  point  of  view,  in  that 
party — and  beyond  that  he  showed  an 
accommodation  and  an  understanding 
for  all  the  other  diverse  points  of  view  in 
the  Republican  Party,  which  was  unique. 

We  had  a  vote  the  other  day  on  the 
question  of  who  would  replace  Styles 
Bridges  as  chairman  of  the  p>olicy  com- 
mittee of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
Senate  We  voted  and  elected  a  distin- 
guished Senator  who  we  feel  will  carry 
that  responsibility  effectively,  honor- 
ably, and  well.  But  it  was  borne  in  upon 
me,  as  we  heard  the  discussion  and  did 
our  duty  in  respect  of  our  colleague  who 
replaced  him,  and  for  whose  success  we 
have  high  hopes,  that  there  was  no  re- 
placing Styles  Bridges.  It  was  not  the 
job  that  made  Styles  Bridges:  it  was 
Styles  Bridges  who  was  unique.  There 
will  be  no  replacing  of  this  man  to  whom 
all  could  repair,  knowing  that  they  would 
have  understanding,  justice,  and,  beyond 
everything  else,  they  would  have  a  great 
effort  at  reconciliation,  which  was  the 
very  embodiment  of  Styles  Bridges' 
service  to  his  Nation  and  to  his  party. 

Styles  Bridges  was  a  very  vivid  man, 
a  New  Englander  but  by  no  means  a 
reserved  man,  a  man  full  of  affection, 
full  of  warmth,  and  full  of  color  in  his 
per.sonality.  which  made  so  many  people 
feel,  as  one  of  the  attaches  of  the  Senate 
said  to  me  at  lunch  today,  "He  was  a 
very  good  friend  of  mine."  Styles 
Bridges  really  felt  that  way.  He  was  a 
very  good  friend  of  every  person  whom 
he  touched,  because  he  had  immediate 
sympathy  for  the  needs  and  the  feelings 
of  the  person  with  whom  he  was  dealing. 


Styles,  too,  had  another  great  attri- 
bute. He  had  toughness  of  spirit.  He 
was  a  very  kind  man,  a  very  warm  hu- 
man being  with  a  sweet  temper  and  a 
sweet  disposition.  But  he  had  toughness 
of  spirit.  In  the  Senate  he  advocated 
some  very  tough  measures,  and  he  was 
never  known  to  quail  from  what  was  re- 
quired in  his  honest  judgment  and  con- 
science to  meet  the  national  need  and 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  security  of 
freedom  in  the  world. 

We  talk  about  sacrifice  in  high  places 
in  the  world  today,  but  there  are  few 
men  who  have  the  resourcefulness  and 
the  conviction  to  recommend  measures 
which  take  a  great  sacrifice  and  great 
pain  in  order  to  attain  those  objectives 
upon  which  so  many  agree.  Styles 
Bridges  had  that  kind  of  courage. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  vision  of 
Styles  Bridges  meeting  Bob  Taft  in  that 
Valhalla  to  which  both  have  now  gone, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  relationship 
of  those  two  men  ought  to  be  mentioned 
here  today.  They  were  great  patriots, 
dedicated  to  the  objectives  of  their  party, 
men  of  enormous  service  to  our  coun- 
try, and  yet  men  who  showed — and 
Styles  Bridges  was  a  full  partner  in 
that — a  unique  genius  for  getting  along 
together  and  not  having  that  sense  of 
competition  which  often  destroys  the 
effectiveness  of  two  such  great  partners 
in  great  endeavors.  That  again  was  a 
great  tribute  not  only  to  the  skill  but 
the  magnificent  character  of  Styles 
Bridges. 

Finally,  no  tribute  can  be  paid  to  a 
friend  more  than  the  tribute  with  rela- 
tion to  what  one  sees  in  adversity.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Styles  was 
in  pain  and  was  ill,  time  and  again  we 
saw  that  that  illness  did  not  destroy  or 
change  his  fundamental  dedication. 

He  was  here  when  all  of  us  knew  he 
should  not  be  here.  He  came  back  when 
we  knew  he  should  not  come  back.  He 
did  so  because  he  felt  the  need  for  his 
presence  here.  When  he  was  ill,  there 
was  not  the  remotest  change  in  his  dis- 
position toward  any  of  us  or  toward  the 
tasks  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Never 
was  a  bitter  word  uttered  or  a  bitter 
thought  entertained,  no  matter  how  deep 
or  sincere  was  his  conviction  upon  an 
issue  on  which  he  expressed  himself  so 
forcefully. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  married  and 
have  children — and  that  includes  prac- 
tically every  one  in  the  Senate — the  re- 
lationship between  Styles  and  Doloris 
was  a  true  inspiration.  Here  were  two 
very  vital  beings,  thoroughly  expressive 
in  their  own  intellect,  yet  with  a  deep 
concord  of  spirit  and  deep  understand- 
ing and  warm  and  affectionate  relation- 
ship which  inspired  me,  Mr.  President, 
as  I  saw  it  at  close  range  and  which,  I 
am  sure,  was  very  meaningful  to  every- 
one in  the  Senate. 

So  here  is  a  man  who  deserves  our 
tribute  as  a  friend  and  for  his  great 
service  to  the  Nation,  for  his  inspira- 
tion to  the  Nation,  and  also  in  a  very 
warm  and  human  sense  for  his  inspira- 
tion to  us. 

We  will  have  no  difficulty  remember- 
ing Styles  Bridges.  I  will  not  have  any 
difficulty,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  other 


Member  of  the  Senate  will,  and  because 
what  he  did  in  his  life  was  such  a  fine 
object  lesson  and  will  live  with  us,  we 
shall  not  forget. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  each 
of  us  who  proudly  called  him  friend  and 
colleague  is  deeply  saddened  by  the 
death  of  Styles  Bridges.  Our  loss  is 
very  personal.  As  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Hampshire  pointed 
out,  he  was  foremost  and  first  of  all  a 
friend  to  each  of  us  and  displayed  that 
friendship  in  many  ways.  Comment  has 
been  made  about  his  great  tolerance  to 
those  with  whom  he  differed  on  a  par- 
ticular issue.  That  was  a  marked 
quality  of  Styles  Bridges. 

At  the  same  time,  his  loss  is  one  which 
we  share  with  the  many  whose  lives  he 
touched  and  brightened  in  the  long: 
years  of  dedicated  service  he  gave  to  the 
people  of  his  beloved  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  in  the  cause  of  a  better 
America  and  a  better  world. 

The  quarter  century  of  Styles  Bridges' 
service  in  the  Senate  stands  as  an  elo- 
quent tribute  to  his  memory.  Over  that 
impressive  span  of  years  he  spent  his 
time  end  his  talents  fully  and  un- 
stintingly  and,  as  has  been  said  at  times., 
when  his  health  really  did  not  permit 
him  to  give  to  all  of  us  and  to  the  coun- 
try as  much  as  he  did  insist  upon  giving. 

No  American  in  public  office  was  more 
deeply  and  completely  committed  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  national  strength 
and  to  the  preservation  of  our  cherished 
freedom  than  was  Styles  Bridges.  In 
times  that  called  imperiously  for  an 
awareness  of  peril  and  for  the  vigilance 
which  is  freedom's  first  weapon,  the  late 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire rendered  unforgettable  service  to 
his  Nation  and  to  the  free  world. 

As  he  served  his  State  and  country 
with  rare  distinction,  so  was  Styles 
Bridges  a  leader  in  his  party,  a  tower  of 
strength  whose  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  and  energy  contributed  most  sig- 
nificantly to  the  successes  of  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

Our  sorro'^y  todaj  knows  no  lines  of 
political  division,  is  undiminished  by  any 
partisan  loyalty.  We  join,  all  of  us,  in 
a  common  tribute  of  remembrance  to  a 
friend  and  colleague  who  enriched  hu- 
manity by  his  life,  and  whose  death 
impoverished  all  who  knew  him.  Our 
sympathy  goes  out  in  a  very  deep  and 
special  way  to  his  beloved  wife  and 
family.  May  their  sorrow  be  lightened 
by  the  knowledge  that  so  many  share  its 
heavy  burden  w^ith  them. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
my  solemn  privilege  this  afternoon  to  sit 
in  this  Chamber  and  with  pride  to  listen 
to  the  very  reverent,  very  eloquent,  and 
stirring  tributes  to  a  great  U.S.  Senator. 
I,  too,  would  like  to  rise  and  join  the 
many  distinguished  Senators  who  have 
preceded  me  in  paying  homage  and  re- 
spect to  one  of  America's  most  beloved 
and  dedicated  sons,  our  friend  and  col- 
league. Styles  Bridges  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

His,  Mr.  President,  was  an  untimely 
death,  for  it  came  in  the  prime  of  a  dis- 
tinguished career  and  it  came  in  an  hour 
of  his  country's  peril  when  his  sound  ad- 
vice and  good  counsel  still  were  sorely 
needed. 
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His  life  of  service  to  his  country-men. 
forever  recorded  on  the  pages  of  Ameri- 
can history,  is  Styles  Bridges*  finest 
eulogy.  Indeed,  the  proceedings  of  this 
august  body,  in  which  he  proudly  served 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  bear 
eloquent  and  immutable  testimony  to  his 
unflinching  patriotism,  to  his  steadfast 
courage,  and  to  his  foresight  and  saga- 
city on  matters  of  national  and  interna- 
tional import. 

Yet  the  Congressional  Record  con- 
veys only  a  fraction  of  the  story  of 
Styles  Bridges.  It  does  not  adequate'y 
reveal  all  those  human  qualities  which 
endeared  him  to  others  and  which  un- 
questionably accounted  for  hi.s  immen-se 
personal  popularity. 

Once  a  poor  farm  boy,  he  reached  the 
heights  of  success  attained  by  few  men. 
Yet  he  remained  truly  humble. 

One  day  soon,  after  I  became  a  US. 
Senator.  Styles  Bridges  noted  my  name- 
plate  on  my  office  door,  promptly  walked 
in  and  surprised  me  with  a  visit.  Nor- 
mally, a  seiiior  Peiiator  waits  for  junior 
Members  to  call  on  him.  but  Styles 
Bridges,  the  most  senior  of  Republican 
Senators,  did  not  stand  on  stuffy  proto- 
col. This  was  typical  of  his  innate  gra- 
ciousne.s.s  and  humility. 

He  was  a  hardheadrd  rt'ali.^t  from 
Yankee  territory.  Yet  he  wtus  a  man  of 
infinite  compassion  for  the  sick,  the 
needy,  the  victims  of  misfortune.  They 
are  legion  who  are  beneficiaries  of  his 
quiet  assistance  and  generosity. 

He  was  a  practical  man  who  bro<jked 
no  nonsense  with  fu/zy-mir.ded  projx)- 
sals  or  ideological  fantasies  Yet  he  was 
an  intense  idealist  regardmi;  liberty  and 
love  of  Crod  and  country. 

He  knew  firsthand  the  shortcotr.ings 
of  democracy  Yet  he  sustained  un- 
quenchable faith  in  our  coixstitutional 
Republic  and  in  the  American  people  to 
surmount  these  obstacles  and  to  progress 
to  even  greater  heights  of  liberty  and 
abundance. 

He  early  perceived  the  iiiherent  dan- 
gers of  fascism,  nazi.^m.  and  communism 
to  America's  freedon*  and  independence. 
Yet  he  never  wavered  in  his  conviction 
that  freedom  would  ultimately  triumph 
over  tyranny 

He  was  as  firm  in  his  beliefs  as  the 
granite  of  his  own  New  Hampshire.  Yet 
he  fully  respected  the  riuht  of  others 
to  di.sagree  with  him 

He  was  not  one  to  provjke  a  fight. 
Yet  he  never  ran  away  from  one. 

Of  all  his  manifold  attributes,  kind- 
ness was  certainly  outstandmi,'  I  was 
nnpres.sed  by  this  when  I  first  met  Stylks 
Bridges  8  years  ago. 

I  had  come  to  Washington  as  speaker 
of  the  Hawaiian  House  of  Representa- 
tives, seeking  support  for  Hawaii  state- 
hood amoni,'  the  leaders  of  Congress. 
Styles  Bkidges  was  then  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, as  well  as  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  But.  de- 
spite his  crowiied  .schedule,  he  con>entei 
to  see  this  emi.ssary  of  America's  faiuJI 
Islands  In  the  Pacific  Immediately  be 
put  me  at  my  ea.'^e  and  uave  attentive 
ear  to  my  entreaties  for  Hawaii  I  left 
our  interview  thinking  him  one  of  the 
kindest  men  I  had  ever  mc:. 


I  rejoice  to  note  that  he  later  voted 
to  admit  Hawa.l  to  the  Union  of  States. 
Without  the  support  of  leaders  like 
Style  Bridge;.  Hawaii  micht  still  be 
a  Territory  w  thout  repre.'^entation  In 
the  U  S  Senate,  and  I  migl.t  not.  be  here 
today. 

S<j  It  IS  wU^  a  .sad  and  h<»avy  heart 
that  I  bid  on*  final  farewell,  one  la.^t 
aloha,  to  my  friend  and  compatriot. 
Styles  Bridges,  diligent  Kuardian  of  our 
Natu)rrs  .-afety.  tireless  defender  of  our 
people's  freedoms,  and  warmhearU'd 
benefactor  of  his  fellow  man. 

My  wife  Ellvn  and  I  convey  to  his 
dear  mother,  his  beloved  wife,  DolorLs, 
and  his  three  fine  sons  our  per.sona:  con- 
dolence. We  hope  tliey  may  derive  .some 
solace  from  the  knowled^ie  of  the  uni- 
veisal  esteem  and  affection  accorded 
Styles  Bridces.  His  memory  is  en- 
shrined in  our  hearts  to  eternity. 

Mr.  MHXEH  Mr  President,  both 
Mrs  Miller  and  I  wisii  to  record  our  deep 
sympathy  with  Mrs  Bridges  and  tlie  late 
Senator  s  family  over  the  great  Ira-'edy 
that  has  befall  -n  them  and  our  Nation. 

The  late  'jtluved  Senator  Styles 
Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  took  con- 
siderable pleasure  in  counseling  with 
newly  elected  Members  of  the  US.  Sen- 
ate It  was  my  privilege,  as  a  result  of 
a.ssumuu:  my  .>eat  in  this  Chamber  for 
the  first  time  a  year  ago.  to  iiartake  of 
some  of  his  wise  coun.'^el.  friendslup.  and 
fellowship  To  me.  Styles  Bridges  was 
a  truly  professional  lawmaker  of  the 
caliber  which  lias  made  the  hmh  office 
of  US.  Sena'or  worthy  of  aspiring  to 
and  working'  riard  for.  Knowled^;eable, 
alert,  articulate,  piincipled.  eveii-tem- 
ptTed.  and  posses.sed  of  a  warm  sense  of 
humor,  he,  throughout  his  many  years 
of  dedicated  iervice  in  the  US.  Senate, 
.served  as  an  inspiration  to  all  of  his  col- 
lea::ues,  and  this  was  particularly  true 
of  the  new  Members  to  whom  he  felt  not 
only  a  .seii.se  of  personal  responsibllty  but 
a  -,'enuuie  aflt  ction. 

I  know  that  Senator  Bridges  had  the 
reputation  for  being  a  strong  conserva- 
tive. However,  his  wa.^  a  conservatism 
which  was  built  around  a  desire  for  true 
progress,  the  kind  of  progress  which  is 
lasting  and  njt  merely  dei,i^iud  to  .se-rve 
as  a  temporary  palliative  to  a  problem 
requiring  a  long-term,  sustained  solution. 
It  is  with  interest  that  one  can  find  that 
in  his  veiT  fir-t  year  of  service  m  th.e 
Senate,  he  m.ide  known  very  clearly  his 
support  for  lasting  solutions  to  such  mi- 
portant  problems  as  Federal  crop  insur- 
ance, wagci:  i,nd  hours,  cluld  labor,  and 
unemployment.  But  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  for  prDgre.ss  based  on  sound 
principle.  In  what  probably  would  be 
considered  his  maiden  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  on  July  29,  1937,  lie 
cxpress(  d  his  concern  over  excessive 
delegation  of  legislative  powers  during 
the  debate  or.  a  wages  and  hours  bill, 
when  he  said: 

Cjngres«  is  dodging  the  Issue  when  It 
delegritos  that  respHjnslhlllty.  Let  lis  have 
mlnlmiini-wage  and  m:i.x!miim-hmjr  legisla- 
tion, but  let  us  meet  the  responslbllltv  I/et 
us  put  It  upon  our  statute  txilcs  as  a  str.Uvrht- 
forwitrd  statute  th;it  is  clearly  d^-fttuible  Let 
us  not  create  any  more  exeeulive  t^Jurds  wifli 
wide  discretionary  powers  m  view  of  tlie  fact 
that  pr..b.^bly,  up'.n  the  Chief  Executive 
making  the  appointments    we  mny  have  nn- 


other  biased  board.  Let  us  provide  definite 
.standards,  both  as  t.)  mlnUnvim  wages  and 
as  u>  nutximum  hours,  but  preserve  the  rlKht 
of  collet. tl\e  bargali.ing  above  tl^t)«e  Btaiid- 
ards. 

Senator  Bridges  was  deeply  concerned 
e)\cr  exce.sMve  concentration  of  power  m 
the  Fi'deral  Government,  knowmg  that 
tins  would  mean  a  weakeninR  in  the  bal- 
ance of  ix)wer  that  must  exist  betwt'<'n 
the  States  and  Federal  Crovernment  if 
the  American  Republic  is  to  continue. 
He  abhorred  the  hiring  of  thousands  of 
Federal  employees  as  part  of  a  program 
to  reduce  unemployment.  Almost  25 
years  ago,  lie  called  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  tliat  in  the  4  years  since 
President  Roosevelt  had  taken  office  th.e 
number  of  P'ederal  employees  had  in- 
crea-sed  by  252,000  to  a  grand  total  (jf 
H.i.'i.noo,  and  he  did  so  in  warning  that 
under  a  bill  then  before  the  Senate  this 
number  would  be  \astly  increased.  Were 
lie  here  today,  he  would  be  sounding 
similar  warnings.  If  one  looks  at  th.e 
record  he  will  find  that  from  his  first 
day  of  service  in  the  Senate  throughout 
his  liust.  Styles  Bridges  faithfully  ad- 
hered to  the  principles  he  believed  In. 
becau.se.  as  a  dedicated  American,  he 
believed  that  the.'^e  principles  spelled  the 
American  way  of  life 

On  February  12.  1937.  Styles  Bridges 
«ave  his  first  Lincoln  Day  speech  as  a 
US.  Senator  before  the  National  Repub- 
lican Club  of  New  York  City  This  was. 
eif  couise.  followmi.;  the  1936  elections, 
which  the  Republican  Party  had  lost.  As 
a  loyal  member  of  the  party  of  his 
choice — one  whcj  believed  in  the  princi- 
ples of  that  party  and  that  they  would 
eventually  prevail.  Styles  Bridges  liad 
only  begun  to  fi^lit.  His  words  then 
should  be  well  heeded  by  prophets  of 
gloom  and  doom  for  the  future  of  the 
Republican  Party  merely  because  of  the 
1960  elections.     He  said: 

'Hie  Hepubll'-au  Party  ha.i  Just  been 
ttirouRh  a  nation. il  political  battle  It  lost 
that  battle,  and  becaiwe  of  that  defeat  there 
ore  lh(j.se  who  are  ready  to  bury  It  In  its 
politic, il  grave  TliLise  people  are  eitJier 
timid  and  unimagla.itlve.  or  unlnXornu'd 
of  all  the  facts,  ur  arc  unwilling  to  face  the 
facts  and  act  accordingly  The  loss  of  that 
battle  l.s  a  challenge  to  keep  on  fighting  fur 
the  prlnctfile  that  prokjre.sslve  Ide.iS  can  be 
put  Into  effect  on  s<>lld  foundations  and  on  a 
!>ound  financial  bo^ls  without  upsetting  our 
economic  balance  This,  the  Republican 
Party  submits,  can   be   done  for   the  Natum 

T\ie  Republican  Party  finds  Itself  In  a  po«i- 
ti'ju  C'lmparahle  to  that  In  1856.  when  its 
first  st.mdar'l  he.irer  Cuti  John  C  Preniont, 
w.is  Dverwheltnlngly  defeated  After  that  de- 
feat a!;d  durlr.g  the  d.ivs  following  that  elec- 
tion, do  you  6upp<^>.«e  the  head  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  bowed'  Do  you  think  that  he 
despaired  lor  the  future  of  the  party'  Do 
you  think  that  he  tolerated  suggestluns  and 
Counsel  that  the  newborn  party  be  burled 
and  that  a  still  newer  party  be  created  to 
take  ItJ!  place''  Of  conr.se.  we  all  know  the 
answer  to  those  questl'ins  Lincoln  ktiew 
that  the  party  had  been  built  on  a  solid 
foundation:  that  It  wa."!  the  only  party  that 
was  soundly  proRre.^sive;  that  It  wiis  the 
only  party  that  had  tl^e  vision,  the  bold- 
ness, and  the  will  to  fl;,'ht  for  'the  rights  of 
man  ■■  With  a  faith  that  behooves  us  Uj 
Imitate  he  fought  back  and  led  the  Re- 
putjllriir!  P:!r»y  to  a  R.orlous  victory  In  1H60 
With  sueh  a  heritage,  the  Republican  Party 
c«n  again  come  back  in  the  future  and  fullv 
vindicate  Its  principles  and  Ideals. 
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Senator  Bridges  liked  to  point  out  that 
he  was  an  optimist.  This  he  did  on  the 
iH-casion  of  another  of  his  memorable 
speeches  later  the  same  year,  on  April 
26.  over  the  radio.  The  subject  of  the 
address  was:  "Will  Real  Democracy  Sur- 
vive?" It  seems  almost  uncanny  that 
the  same  question  is  being  asked  today. 
Indied,  Mr  President,  the  same  speech 
could  well  be  made  tc»day.  I  shall  not 
insert  his  speech  in  the  Record,  but  I 
would  point  out  that  it  appears  on  pages 
969  through  971  in  Appendix  'Volume  I 
of  the  1937  Congressional  Record.  At- 
tention should  be  called  to  a  few  pas- 
sages from  this  speech,  however.  Sen- 
ator Bridges  said: 

True  liberals,  as  distinguished  from  noisy 
self-proclaimed  liberals,  are  warning  the 
American  people  against  an  encroaching 
personal  government.  They  arc  beseeching 
the  people  to  halt  Exwutlve  domination 
over  the  legislative  and  Judicial  depart- 
ments; they  are  urging  the  American  people 
to  cease  sowing  the  seed  of  Executive  mas- 
tery leet  they  reap  a  dictatorship.  No  dic- 
tator ever  ran  on  a  platform  calling  for  a 
dictatorship,  and  It  is  no  suflQclent  answer 
to  deny  that  a  dictatorship  is  the  aim  of  a 
group  In  control. 

Informed  people  feel  that  we  are  speeding 
toward  a  disastrous  Inflationary  era  because 
of  the  administration's  unsound  fiscal  poli- 
cies Will  not  the  American  people  heed 
these  warnings  and  force  the  administration 
to  reverse  Its  fiscal  policy?  Has  not  the  time 
come  when  the  test  of  sincerity  Is  the  way 
things  are  done  and  not  the  way  In  which 
they  are  said? 

The  American  pe<^)ple  want  security,  and 
to  have  security  they  must  get  stability  In 
their  Government  Security  of  Jobs,  social 
security,  old-age  assistance  or  pensions,  se- 
curity of  homes,  security  of  farms — all  are 
predicated  on  the  financial  stability  of  the 
Government  They  become  myths  and  Illu- 
sions when  the  Government  Is  imperiled  by 
an  administration  which  Is  so  reckless  In 
Its  spending  operations  that  the  value  be- 
hind this  security  is  diminished  or  menaced. 

The  people  want  the  better  things  of  life 
which  we  have  demon.strated  that  we  can 
produce,  but  our  ability  to  attain  them  Is 
limited  by  our  ability  to  pay  for  them.  A 
beneticent  government  which  oversteps  the 
ability  of  Its  people  to  pay  for  these  things 
invites  ultimate  disaster  Instead  of  promot- 
Ini;  a  more  abundant  life.  And  the  people 
who  suffer  most  In  Inflationary  times  are 
not  the  rich  and  well-to-do  people  but — 
and  here  Is  the  tragedy  of  It — the  people 
who  suffer  are  the  ones  on  the  lower  rungs 
)f  the  economic  ladder.  The  wage-earner. 
the  t,mall-home  owner,  the  man  on  security 
waces — all  of  these,  if  you  please,  are  the 
ones  who  will  first  feel  the  cruel  results 
of  the  administration's  imprudent  fiscal  poli- 
cies How  will  they  feel  It?  They  will  feel 
It  by  sharp  Increases  In  the  prices  of  neces- 
.•iaries  of  life;  they  will  feel  It  by  having  their 
purchasing  power  sharply  reduced. 

During  last  October  and  November  the 
American  people  heard  from  high  and  mighty 
pi. ices  that  recovery  was  here;  that  the 
wheels  of  industry  were  turning  again;  that 
the  economic  train  had  been  put  back  on  the 
track  and  that  smiles  were  on  the  faces  of 
all  the  people;  and  that  we  were  going  for- 
ward to  the  promised  lar.d.  Tliere  were  some 
speakers,  however,  who  were  bold  enough  to 
Issue  a  warning.  They  were  denounced  as 
alarmists. 

All  my  life  I  have  been  an  optimist.  I 
have  never  sold  America  short.  If  there  are 
some  who  choose  to  clasji  me  as  an  alarmist, 
let  me  say  that  the  administration's  financial 


practices  and  legislative  proposals  have  forced 
me  to  be  one.  But  there  are  some  thlngis 
to  be  said  for  an  alarmist. 

Paul  Revere  was  an  alarmist.  He  carried 
the  alarm  through  every  Middlesex  village 
and  farm,  and  partially  as  a  result  of  that 
contributory  action,  this  Nation  won  Its 
freedom.  Surely  one  cannot  be  condemned 
for  sounding  an  alarm  in  a  constructive  way 
so  that  real  democracy  may  survive. 

Mr.  President,  Styles  Bridges  waited 
a  long  time,  but  he  saw  his  faith  bear 
fruit  in  the  survival  of  democracy  during 
World  War  11  and  in  the  Republican  vic- 
tories in  tfie  elections  of  1952  and  1956. 
His  thousands  of  friends  will  miss  this 
great  statesman,  and  those  of  us  who  are 
Republicans  regret  that  he  will  not  be 
with  us  when  his  words  of  optimism  for 
our  party  come  true  again. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  came  to  the  Senate  5  years  ago 
this  spring.  Senator  Styles  Bridges,  of 
New  Hampshire,  greeted  me  in  a  most 
courteous  and  friendly  way.  That  cour- 
tesy and  that  friendliness  lasted  through- 
out every  month  of  my  service  with  him. 
He  set  an  example  of  personal  courtef:y 
and  consideration  that  is  worthy  of  emu- 
lation by  this  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

We  miss  him  here;  we  miss  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate;  we  miss  him  in  the 
cloakroom ;  we  miss  him  in  the  corridors 
of  the  Capitol. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  with  him  will  miss  his  friendly 
smile  and  his  warm  welcome  all  the  rest 
of  our  lives. 

All  the  members  of  his  family  have  our 
families'  continuing  sympathy  and  our 
continuing  esteem  for  his  character,  of 
which  they  were  a  part. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
pay  my  respects  to  Senator  Styles 
Bridges.  To  my  mind,  he  epitomized 
many  of  our  New  England  qualities,  and 
his  loss  will  be  a  loss  to  our  whole  area 
of  the  country. 

While  as  a  new  Member  of  this  body  I 
have  only  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  and  working  with  Senator 
Bridges,  I  know  that  I  enjoyed  the  as- 
sociation we  had  together,  as  did  my 
revered  and  beloved  predecessor,  Theo- 
dore Francis  Green,  who  came  to  the 
Senate  on  the  same  day  as  did  Senator 
Bridges. 

Moreover,  in  the  death  of  Senator 
Bridges  we  have  lost  a  leader  in  the  bat- 
tle against  communism  and  one  who 
fought  his  battles  in  a  fair  way. 

All  of  us  of  the  New  England  delega- 
tion will  miss  his  wise  counsel,  but  I  am 
confident  that  the  spirit  of  this  sturdy 
son  of  New  England  and  his  devotion  to 
this  body  will  live  on. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  and  deep  re- 
grets to  his  wife,  his  sons,  and  his 
mother. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  time  I  may  read  into 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Smith],  who  would  speak  at  this  time  if 
he  were  not  otherwise  detained  on  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land may  proceed. 


Mr.  PELL.  The  statement  by  Senator 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  reads  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Sehator  Smith  or  Massachtj- 
setts  on  thf  death  of  senator  styles 
Bridges 

With  the  death  of  Styles  Bridges,  America 
lost  a  great  leader  and  patriot.  All  of  us  In 
the  Senate  will  miss  his  counsel,  based  as 
It  was  on  long  experience  and  profound  wis- 
dom. 

Styles  Bridges  was  most  eflectlve  In  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  his  native  New  Eng- 
land. The  people  of  New  England  appreci- 
ated the  work  he  did,  and  shared  our  sense 
of  loss  upon  his  death. 

In  the  aflfairs  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
In  which  he  was  deeply  Interested,  Styles 
Bridges  was  a  consistent  advocate  of  an  old 
and  honored  concept  of  Americanism.  He 
Judged  public  Issues  from  the  viewpoint  of 
America's  interests.  He  was  always  zealous 
that  America  distinguished  Its  friends  from 
its  enemies  in  the  world,  that  America  pro- 
tected its  security  at  home,  and  that  our 
Nation  be  strong  militarily. 

These  were  the  principles  In  which  he  be- 
lieved, and  to  which  he  dedicated  a  long 
and  rich  life  in  the  public  service.  He  will 
be  missed.  His  example  and  his  principles 
will  remain  with  us  always. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
always  value  the  friendship  of  Styles 
Bridges.  It  first  came  to  me  in  1934  when 
he  was  the  only  Republican  Governor  to 
be  elected  in  the  Nation. 

There  was  a  bounce  in  his  stride  and  a 
vigor  in  his  voice  that  seemed  to  tell  all 
young  men  "there  is  a  place  for  you  in 
the  public  service  if  you  but  have  the 
courage  to  earn  it." 

Nothing  in  life  was  handed  to  Styles 
Bridges  on  a  silver  serving  dish.  He 
knew  work  as  few  men  now  living  know 
it.  His  father  died  while  Styles  was  just 
a  boy  and  when  other  lads  were  tucked 
fast  asleep  in  bed  he  was  up  doing  chores. 

As  the  youngest  Governor  in  the 
United  States  Styles  turned  the  forces 
of  his  ofiBce  against  the  terrible  affliction 
caused  by  the  depression.  Under  his 
leadership  there  was  developed  State  aid 
for  the  unemployed,  widowed  mothers, 
and  old  folks  who  had  little  or  no  food 
for  the  kitchen  shelf.  Swift  action 
against  the  enemy,  which  was  to  be  his 
guiding  theme  in  later  days  on  other  is- 
sues, was  the  keystone  of  his  policies  £is 
Governor  and  the  enemies  then  were  dis- 
ease, hunger,  and  despair. 

In  1937  Styles  Bridges  left  behind  him 
in  New  Hampshire  a  brilliant  record  and 
came  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  His  rugged 
New  England  virtue  and  steadfastness  of 
conviction  brought  him  national  as  well 
as  State  esteem. 

Styles  served  notice  on  the  people 
that  he  wanted  America  to  be  eternally 
vigilant  and  perpetually  prepared  to 
meet  the  threat  of  any  alien  power. 
Long  before  Pearl  Harbor  he  voted  for 
measures  to  strengthen  our  military 
forces  and  stockpile  strategic  defense 
materials.  He  saw  the  need  for  mili- 
tary conscription  and  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  the  Reserve  and  National 
Guard.  How  prophetic — how  invalua- 
ble his  counsel  was. 

At  the  height  of  World  War  n.  Styles 
Bridges  played  a  significant  role  in  win- 
ning our  conflict  with  the  Fascist  enemy. 
He  was  one  of  four  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  knew  of  the  President's  plan 
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to  construct  the  first  atomic  bomb  and 
was  one  of  a  very  few  men  charged  with 
responsibility  for  providing'  secretly 
moiu'v  needt'd  for  the  bomb  project. 

Always  thinking  of  the  future.  Stylxs 
was  one  of  the  driving  forces  behind  the 
effort  to  put  the  United  States  up  front 
in  the  space  race.  Indeed  he  had  much 
to  do  with  the  establishment  of  the  new 
.standing  Senate  Space  Committee  on 
which  he  served  as  rankmir  member. 

Whatever  ism  threatened  America,  be 
it  from  the  left  or  right,  Styles  Bkidges 
was  always  on  eiuard. 

In  the  confusing  days  ahead  wh<n 
America  will  be  faced  with  alternating' 
promises  of  peace  and  threats  of  war. 
the  voice,  vigor  and  mind  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Senator  will  be  sorely  missed. 

In  the  eyes  of  virtually  every  citizen 
in  the  Union.  Stylxs  Bridges  was  re- 
garded as  a  good  statesman.  In  Ver- 
mont we  think  of  him  not  only  as  a  sood 
statesman  but  a  good  neighbor  as  well. 

Whenever  I  view  the  ruggedness  of 
the  granite  and  marble  in  New  England. 
I  shall  always  think  of  Styles,  for  this  is 
the  stuff  of  which  he  was  made. 

I  know  that  the  heart  of  the  Senate 
goes  out  to  his  bereaved  wife,  Doloris, 
and  to  his  three  sons. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  Styles 
Bridges  was  a  friend  of  mme.  I  say  this 
proudly. 

Back  in  January  1943.  when  I  came 
to  Washington  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Styles,  who  was  then 
starting  his  second  term  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. I  was  impressed  with  his  geniality 
and  genuine  friendliness.  Our  friend- 
ship ripened  through  the  years,  particu- 
larly after  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate. 
We  served  together  on  numerous  stand- 
ing committees  and  special  committees, 
and  his  logical  reasoning  was  always  in 
evidence.  His  wise  counsel  was  a  help 
to  all  searching  for  solutions  to  prob- 
lems. His  outstanding  ability  was 
recognized  by  his  colleagues,  as  evidenced 
by  his  elevation  to  the  chairmarL-^hip  of 
his  party's  powerful  policy  committee. 
Senator  Styles  Bridges  was  a  natural 
leader,  and  in  everything  and  in  every 
way  was  fair  and  generous. 

The  Nation  gained  much  by  the  life 
and  work  of  this  dedicated  man.  I  per- 
sonally gained  much  by  the  warm  friend- 
ship and  counsel  of  this  wholesome  man. 
With  his  passing,  the  Nation  has  lost  a 
great  leader  and  I  have  lost  a  good 
friend. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  expres.s- 
Ing  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs  Bridges 
and  their  sons. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  regretted 
loss  than  in  the  passing  of  my  friend 
Styles  Bridges  from  the  American  scene. 

Universally  respected  and  trusted,  not 
only  by  tha<:e  who  had  the  Rreat  privi- 
lege of  knowing  him.  but  by  all  who  had 
come  to  read  of  him  and  hear  of  hun 
as  a  courageous  and  outspoken  Ameri- 
caii. 

We  will  sadly  miss  our  good  f  i  lend, 
and  those  of  us  who  looked  to  him  for 
advice  and  guidance  recognize  that  his 
place  in  our  affections  is  and  wili  always 
remain  as  a  void  which  no  other  can  fill. 


I  join  with  my  colleagues  m  condo- 
lences to  his  wife  and  to  wish  for  her 
and  for  tho.se  others  who  were  close  to 
l:im.  that  the  healing  grace  of  times 
pas.smg  Will  ease  their  grief  even  tlKuu'h 
It  can  never  iim  hi.s  mt-moiy. 

Mr.  BOOG.J.  Mr  President.  I  did  not 
have  the  oppoitunity  to  know  Senator 
Bkidges  well  c  r  intimately  ior  I  was  priv- 
ilged  to  serve  with  lum  fur  just  1  .-.hoi  t 
year.  I  cannot  begin  to  equal  in  elo- 
quence the  .speeches  which  have  been 
delivered  this  afternoon  by  his  colUa,;U('s 
who  served  ^vith  his  so  long  and  knew 
him  so  well.  I  can  only  join  with  them 
in  those  expr-:'SSions. 

While  the  country  and  tlie  State  of 
New  Hampshire  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  State.i  have  suffered  a  great  loss. 
I  feel  that  I.  too.  have  suffered  a  pri.sonal 
loss,  for  I  sh.iU  never  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  enjoy  the  friendship  and  com- 
radeship of  :his  great  man  nor  shall  I 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  his  great  wisdom  and  undfrstanding 
of  the  probli'ms  of  the  world  today. 

Styles  Bridges  was  truly  a  great 
American  for  though  he  was  stroiig  in 
his  partisan  approach  to  matters  in  the 
Senate,  he  was  even  stronger  m  his  sup- 
port of  those  policies  and  programs 
which  he  felt  best  served  the  interests 
of  the  American  people  and  the  people 
of  his  beloved  New  Hamp.~^hlre. 

Mrs.  Bogi-s  joins  me  in  extending  tD 
Mrs.  Bridge:,  and  his  family  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr  EASTLAND  Mr  President.  I  join 
with  those  wlio  mourn  the  passing  of 
our  beloved  colleague.  Styles  Bkidcies. 
Few  among  the  many  men  with  whom  I 
have  been  associated  in  my  lifetime  had 
the  capacity  to  command  and  a.^  wide 
and  devotet!  coterie  of  friend.s  as  did 
Styles  Bridges.  He  had  a  deep  and 
genuine  love  for  his  fellow  man  that  was 
always  reciprocated. 

There  is  a  very  select  group  of  men 
who  can  truly  be  said  to  have  held  the 
destiny  of  this  great  Nation  in  their 
hands  in  the  time  of  our  greatest  crisis 
As  a  membfr  of  the  political  party  not 
then  in  power,  Styles  Bridges  was  one 
of  the  few  upon  whom  the  very  existence 
of  this  Natien  depended  Before,  during 
and  subsequ'nt  to  World  War  II  he  was 
the  .shmir^g  example  of  nonpartisan.ship 
in  effective  action.  He  was  a  chief  arch- 
itect of  tha:  character  of  united  front 
that  this  Nation  must  display  to  win  all- 
out  war  For  this  .service  Ui  this  coun- 
try and  humanity,  the  people  not  only 
of  the  United  States  but  of  the  free 
world  aie  eternally  and  forever  m  hLs 
debt. 

As  the  titular  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  U.S.  Senate  for  years,  al- 
m.o.'-t  until  the  mem.ory  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary,  he  ha.s  demon.strated 
that  the  operation  of  the  two-party  sys- 
tem does  not  have  to  depend  on  acri- 
mony, distrust,  and  discord,  that  rea.son- 
able  and  intelligent  men  can  have  honest 
iifferences  ot  opinion  on  basic  and  fun- 
damental Ls.5ues  and  maintain  amongst 
them.>elves  at  the  same  time  the  highest 
cie_;ree  of  mutual  ri.Npect  fi  lend.- hip.  and 
cuiuidence. 

Styles  Bkidges  has  been  a  power  and 
mtluence  in  so  many  different  helds  of 
achievement  that  it  is  mipo.ssible  even 


It)  begin  to  list  the  areas  in  whicli  his 
ci)iUi  ibutions  have  bt^en  made.  His  in- 
fluence extended  far  beyond  the  imme- 
diate reaches  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government  in  which  he  served 
sii  long.  It  IS  inevitable  that  history  will 
rank  him  as  one  of  tlie  most  influential 
and  dynamic  leaders  of  our  country 
throut'hout  the  entire  course  of  liie 
mu!-2Ulh  Century. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampsiiire  are  most  fortunate  in  having 
had  for  so  lung  a  jieriod  of  time  a  man 
of  such  high  character  and  consummate 
ability  to  represent  their  State  and  int<.'r- 
e.sts  m  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  i.s  a  fashion  of  this  day  and  time  to 
define  ■patriots  "  and  "patriotism"  with 
new  and  different  nuances.  Styles 
Bridges'  life  and  works  are  the  living 
example  of  the  kind  and  character  of 
patriotism  to  which  I  personally  sub- 
scribe and  would  recommend  to  all 
Ix>ople  of  this  country  to  seek  to  emulate. 
We  can  only  pray  that  more  men  be 
born  to  this  earth  in  the  mold  and 
character  of  our  beloved  departed  friend. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  un- 
timely passing  of  Styles  Bridges  last 
November  removed  from  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate a  most  effective  public  servant,  a 
highly  intelligent  man,  and  a  very  gra- 
cious gentleman. 

Styles  Bridges  was  an  easy  man  to 
work  with  across  the  aisle.  He  always 
kept  his  word  and  stated  his  position 
with  the  utmost  candor.  His  country 
came  first — and  when  tlie  interest  of 
the  Nation  was  mvolved,  he  placed  par- 
tusari-ship  in  second  position.  Styles 
Bridges  was  a^warm  and  personable  hu- 
man being  who  always  found  time  to 
li.st*'n  to  anyone  who  needed  his  help. 
This  gracious  spirit  he  combined  with 
a  ruggedness  of  character  that  won  the 
abiding  admiration  and  respect  of  his 
adversaries  as  well  as  his  allies.  His 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  already  miss 
him  very  much  and  will  miss  him  for  a 
long  tune  to  come.  His  constituents  In 
New  Hamp.'-hire  will  never  forget  him 
My  deepest  sympathy  to  his  mother, 
Mrs    Bridges,  and  to  their  three  sons. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Styles 
Briixies,  of  New  Hampshire,  who.  when 
he  left  our  midst,  was  the  ranking  Re- 
publican of  the  Senate,  having  served  in 
this  body  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  Senate  has  lo.st  a  sincere,  friendly, 
capable,  and  genuine  conservative  Mem- 
ber. The  Slate  of  New  Hampshire  will 
long  muss  his  distinguished  service,  and 
our  Nation  will  be  lacking  for  the  ab- 
s<'nce  of  his  political  philosophy  and 
contributions  to  our  Government. 

Styles  Bridges  was  no  self-styled  con- 
•servative.  and  never  once  voted  or  spoke 
in  the  Senate,  or  at  home,  or  when 
abroad  under  a  false  label.  He  was  a 
fountainhead  of  genuine,  honest,  con- 
.servatusm  in  his  party  and  in  this  body. 

I  shall  always  feel  that  I  was  a  better 
representative  in  the  Senate  because  I 
knew  Styles  Bridges,  and  because  we 
were  friends  and  worked  together  in  the 
bt'st  interest  of  our  Nation,  regardless  of 
our  differences  of  opinions  on  individual 
issues. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  and  regret  over 
the  pas.sing  of  this  distinguished  Senator 
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to  his  wife,  his  familj'.  and  his  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  all  of  whom  he  loved 
dearly. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  we  here  today  realize  that  our 
comments  will  fail  to  pay  full  tribute  to 
a  man  who  has  served  his  State  and 
Nution  in  so  many  ways  for  so  many 
years  both  in  New  Hampvshire  and  in  the 
Senate  he  loved  so  well.  Styles  Bridges 
will  certainly  be  remembered  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation  as  a  man  who  gave 
geiurously  of  himself  to  the  conduct  of 
!t.«  Government. 

Many  here  have  already  described 
some  of  his  contributions  as  a  Senator: 
They  have  told  of  his  understanding, 
skill,  and  vast  senatorial  experience  since 
hLS  election  In  1936.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  see  this  great  Senator 
at  work  in  this  Chamber. 

It  had  been  In.structive  when  he  dis- 
agreed with  positions  taken  by  me  and 
others  who  opposed  his  views  on  occa- 
sion, and  it  had  been  heartwarming  and 
rewarding  to  find,  on  those  occasions 
when  we  did  agree,  jhat  Styles  Bridges 
could  and  wc :i!d  add  the  weight  of  his 
argument  and  know'ledge  to  our  cause. 

My  colleagues  liere  today  have 
described  much  of  his  history  in  the 
Senate.  I  would  like  to  close  these  re- 
marks with  a  few  words  about  Styles 
Bridges  as  a  good  neighbor.  New  Jer- 
sey is  my  home  Stale,  but  I  have  often 
visited  New  Hampshire  for  holidays.  I 
practiced  law  there  briefly  before  set- 
tling down  in  the  Garden  State.  Two 
years  ago  I  became  a  part-time  resident 
in  a  summer  home  in  Tamworth,  N.H. 
As  soon  as  Senator  Bridges  found  that 
a  resident  of  New  Jersey  had  settled 
down  in  his  State,  he  opened  the  flood- 
gates of  his  vast  hospitality.  He  took 
special  notice  of  my  New  Hampshire 
residence  and  even  mentioned  It  in  the 
CoNGRE.snoNAL  RicoRD.  His  greeting 
made  me  feel  more  at  home  in  New 
Hampshire  than  ever.  I  feel,  durinsr 
today's  tributes,  almost  as  a  resident  of 
that  State  must  feel  on  this  occasion. 

The  gesture  that  Sri'LKS  BRmcEs  made 
in  my  direction  was  typical  of  his 
warmth  and  friendship.  Like  others 
who  had  known  htm  for  many  more 
years  than  I  have,  I  feel  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal lo.ss  today.  A  good  friend  and  a 
great  legislator  has  left  this  Cliamber, 
and  we  miss  him  deeply. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  honoruig  today  the  memory  of 
a  native  of  Maine  who  served  his  adopted 
Slate  of  New  Hampshire  with  ability  and 
vigor.  I  join  in  paying  tribute  to  Styles 
Bridges,  a  man  of  capacity,  determina- 
tion, and  devotion  to  the  cause  he 
espoused. 

Those  of  us  who  served  with  him  knew 
h.im  as  a  brisk  and  direct  spokesman  for 
conservatism  in  Ills  party  and  in  the 
Nation.  He  gave  no  quarter  and  asked 
none  in  debate  or  in  campaign. 

We  shall  miss  the  challenge  of  his 
views,  the  force  of  his  personality,  and 
the  contribution  of  his  exp>erience.  Mrs. 
Muskie  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Bridges  in  her  loss. 

EXHTIBIT    1 

Statement  bt  Senator   Chavez 
I  wl.^h  to  extend  my  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Bridges  and  other  members  of  the  family  for 


their  grievous  loss  through  the  death  of  my 
colleag:ue  and  good  friend,  the  Honorable 
Sttlxs  Bkidges,  former  senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

I  feel  that  a  close  association,  which  goes 
back  over  many  years,  qualifies  me  to  say 
that  Sttles  Brtoces  served  his  State  and 
country  with  distinction  In  many  fields,  but 
In  the  Senate  he  served  with  the  greatest 
distinction. 

Hlfi  numerous  Imjxirtant  contributions  to 
the  deliberations  of  this  Assembl:-  were  made 
pr  sslble  by  his  devotion  to  his  high  ideals 
of  public  service  coupled  with  a  trained 
ability  to  give  the  utmost  of  his  mind  and 
heart  for  all  the  tasks  to  which  he  set  him- 
self or  was  assigned. 

Due  to  his  passing,  the  Nation  has  lost  a 
great  leader  and  statesman  and  I  have  lost 
a  friend. 


E.XHiBrr  2 

U.S.  Senate, 
January  17,1962. 
Hon  NoRRis  Cotton, 
V.S  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Dear  Senator  Cotton:  It  Is  now  10:40 
a.m.,  and  the  thought  keeps  running 
through  my  mind  that  in  3  hours  eulogies 
will  begin  for  one  of  the  greatest  men  who 
ever  lived.  To  me,  Styles  BRnxjES  still  lives. 
He  possessed  qualities,  traits,  whatever  you 
might  call  them,  which  are  the  mark  of  a 
great   man. 

He  was  always  humble,  never  too  busy  to 
listen,  always  there  at  the  other  end  of  the 
telephone.  Whether  it  was  your  personal 
problem  or  a  political  one  to  be  discussed, 
you  felt  that  he  was  eager  to  give  his  time 
and  attention.  Somehow  your  problems  be- 
came his.  It  made  you  feel  good  to  have 
him  with  you.  His  presence  radiated  secu- 
rity, substance,  and  stability.  It  was  easy  to 
work  with  him.  Immediately  you  knew  his 
thoughts,  and  by  stating  brief  facts  he  would 
grasp  Immediately  your  argument.  As  you 
trusted  him.  he  trusted  you. 

To  a  hundred  men  and  women  another 
stalwart  has  left  their  midst,  but  to  me 
Sttles  Bridges  still  walks  these  halls  he 
lo\'ed  so  much. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J  M.VRK  Trice. 
Secretary  for  the  Minority. 


ExmBTT  3 
Remarks    or  Gov.   Weslet   Powtll   at  the 

Pt'NERAL  or  THE  LaTE  U.S.   SENATOR,  STYLES 

Bridges.  November  29,  1961 

Search  has  been  made  In  the  book  of  our 
records  and  no  brighter  volume  Is  found 
than  that  which  tells  the  achievements  of 
our  friend  and  neighbor.  Styles  Bridges. 

It  Is  recorded  for  us,  and  for  all  time,  that 
this  man  was  rebellious  against  wrong, 
against  tyranny.  It  is  Ukewi.se  recorded  that 
he  was  Joyously  devoted  to  right,  to  Jberty. 
Be  it  known  that  It  is  gratefully  recognized 
that  we  of  State,  and  of  Nation,  and  of 
world  are  the  beneficiaries  of  his  rebellion 
and  his  devotion. 

Had  Styles  Bridges  not  deeply  loved  and 
humbly  served  an  Eastman  Street,  a  moun- 
tain road,  a  statehouse,  he  could  not  have 
loved  so  completely  and  served  with  such 
dedication  the  sometimes  lost  people  of  his 
precious  country,  the  masses  of  the  Nation 
wherein  the  liberty  he  cherished  was  en- 
damaged. 

This  nian  who  v,-alked  humbly  In  New 
Hampshire,  learning  well  our  strengths  and 
our  weaknesses,  knew  that  If  the  poor  of 
the  Nation  and  the  world  are  to  have  hope 
then  there  must  be  care  for  them  In  each 
village.  He  knew  that  If  his  country  and 
good  people  everywhere  were  to  be  saved 
from  the  sword  of  the  mighty,  then  expres- 
sions of  patriotism  on  a  town  common  must 
be  from  the  heart,  that  the  individual  citi- 
zen must  be  provoked  to  wlHlng  sncriflce. 


Prom  walking  humbly  here  in  New  Hamp- 
shire among  those  whose  suffrage  he  enjoyed, 
he  learned  and  he  never  forgot  that  people 
elect  a  leader  to  lead  and  that  they  will 
follow  knowledge  and  devotion  even  when 
the  path  Is  very  thorny. 

In  the  constancy  of  his  humble  walk  with 
the  least  of  those  he  served,  Styles  Bridges 
learnea  and  never  forgot  that  the  people 
move  away  from  a  leader  only  when  he 
moves  away  from  them.  He  learned  and 
never  forgot  that  a  citizen  and  a  nation  grope 
In  the  noonday  only  when  leadership  itseJf 
resorts  to  the  de-.ices  of  the  crafty  and  for- 
sakes all'^giance  to  tlie  pillars  of  truth. 

Styles  Bridges  as  citizen  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, at!  Governor  of  his  State  and  as  Seni.t  .r 
of  the  United  States  never  made  right  and 
liberty  and  freedom  complex.  These  bless- 
ings were  of  his  inner  spirit  and  he  knew, 
therefore,  they  were  of  the  Inner  spirit  of 
good  men  everywhere. 

In  the  darkness  which  stems  from  high 
persons  uninformed  or  filled  with  fear,  this 
New  Hampshire  man's  clear  thinking  and 
simple  words  fearlessly  uttered  would  etlr 
up  a  thunder  of  thought  among  the  pfX)ple 
until  the  lightning  of  courage  awoke  leader- 
ship itself.  You  see,  our  Senator  knew  there 
Is  no  peace  in  bondage.  He  knew  that  free- 
dom Is  lost  when  it  Is  compromised.  He 
knew  that  liberty  Is  more  precious  than  life. 

Styles  Bridges  told  us  that  the  Issue  of  our 
time  Is  not  the  survival  of  his  life  or  ours, 
but  the  survival  of  the  way  of  life  which  men 
like  him  from  century  to  century  have  made 
the  hope  of  the  world.  Then  on  Sunday  last 
he  laid  down  his  life  for  his  friends.  And 
who  were  his  friends?  Every  man  of  every 
town  and  every  State  and  every  nation  who 
is  free  or  would  be  free. 

Yes,  New  Hampshire  and  America  and  all 
everywhere  who  believe  in  human  dignity 
loved  Styles  Bridges  since  for  us  i.U  he  lived, 
and  died. 


EXHIBTT  No.  4 

Spires  of  the  Spirit — Night  Is  Not  Eternal 

(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of 

the  U.6.  Senate) 

As  Congress  comes  back  Into  session, 
among  national  legislators  who  have  passed 
on  since  adjournment  are  two  towering  pub- 
lic servants.  One  outstanding  leader  from 
the  Senate,  and  one  from  the  House  were 
not  present  as  the  respective  gavels  called 
the  bodies  to  order.  The  statesman  who  will 
be  sorely  missed  on  the  House  side  is  Sam 
RAYBtniN,  of  Texas.  The  statesman  whose 
passing  Is  deeply  mourned  on  the  Senate 
side  Is  Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Across  the  long  years  of  their  national 
service  these  distinguished  Americans  stocxl 
valiantly  in  the  midst  of  crisis  after  crisis 
which,  for  the  time,  dominated  the  Nations 
outlook  and  which  wrote  the  black  headlines 
of  the  passing  periods. 

Without  minimizing  the  importance  of  any 
questions  which  at  any  one  time  colored 
the  Republic's  sky,  both  of  those  now  gone 
from  the  national  stage  and  who  witnessed 
the  raging  of  many  legislative  tempests  un- 
der the  white  dome,  had  a  calm  philosophy 
With  regard  to  recurring  tLmes  of  stress  and 
strain.  The  one  who  presided  In  the  Speak- 
er's chair  and  the  one  who  sat  at  Daniel 
Webster's  historic  desk  both  knew  that  no 
storm  lasts  forever,  and  that  today's  crash- 
ing thunder  and  forked  lightning  will  pass. 

When,  during  World  War  I,  things  seemed 
blackest,  Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians,  stood 
one  evening  at  a  palace  window  as  the 
curtain  of  darkness  was  being  gradually 
lowered.  Finally  the  last  glow  of  the  day 
had  faded  and  It  was  night.  The  King  stood 
for  a  while  in  pensive  silence,  thinking  of 
his  nation's  woes:  then  turning  to  one  by 
his  side,  he  said,  "But  the  night  Is  not  et^er- 
nal,  and  when  It  Is  gone  there  comes  a  bright 
new  morning  with  splendor  In  Us  wings." 
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As  A  Christmas  greeting  an  honored  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  sent  to  her  .^onsUtuents 
and  to  her  hosts  of  friends  across  the  Nation 
words  written  In  the  16th  century  by  St 
Teresa  of  AvUa.  "Let  nothing  disturb  thee, 
let  nothing  dismay  thee:  ill  things  pass, 
CkxI  never  changes  Patience  attains  all  it 
strives  for  He  who  has  God  finds  he  laclis 
nothing.   God  alone  sufUces  " 

In  a  thousand  troubled  erus.  when  the 
hearts  of  men  turned  U)  water  in  ihem  fi'r 
fear,  always  the  dark  clouds  have  been  bii^ 
with  promise  of  a  new  epoch,  of  l.irger 
prospects,  and  new  hope  In  no  generation 
has  the  future  belonged  to  the  blatant  and 
the  spectacular      They  pas* 

Three  month.s  before  he  died,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  broken  In  body  but  with  head  un- 
bowed, on  Armistice  Day,  greeted  :i  group  ".' 
faithful  followers  who  had  gathered  in  frorif 
of  the  new  home  on  S  Street  to  which  he 
had  come  from  the  White  House  The  recent 
death  in  that  same  house  of  his  widow  whn 
stood  by  his  side  so  heroically  has  turned 
back  the  leaves  of  history  to  thiise  days. 
Before  her  death  she  deeded  that  house  to 
the  Nation  as  a  memorial  to  her  greit  hus- 
band. On  that  Armistice  Day  of  192:J  some 
even  knelt  on  the  pavement  In  response 
to  the  pleadings  of  these  friends  the  striclceri 
war  President,  with  the  aid  of  a  cane,  drjigged 
hlmaelf  to  the  door  How  his  appearance 
had  changed  since  the  day  he  strode  con- 
fidently down  the  cent«r  aisle  of  the  Senate, 
bringing  the  huge  text  of  the  Treaty  ot  Ver- 
sailles.      For    this    last    appearance    he    wore 


a  high  hat,  and  summoned  all  his  ebbing 
strength  for  a  dignified  impression  One 
who  was  there  relates  that  after  apologizing 
for  his  initial  emotion  he  rired  up  and  spoke 
like  an  implacable  Old  lestament  prophet 
Here  exactly  are  his  closing  words,  I  can- 
n..)t  retrain  Irum  saying  just  one  word  more 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  have  the  least 
anxiety  about  the  triumph  of  the  principles 
I  have  stoo<l  for  That  we  shall  prevail  is 
as  utterly  sure  as  that  G.d  reigns  Wood- 
row  Wilson'i  valedictory  to  his  countrymen 
was  virtually  -Thu.  vmk  shall  pa^s  ' 

Always  upon  the  desk  "l  the  late  .Arthur  H 
Vaiidenberg  was  that  (ju.irtet'e  "i  inono- 
svUables  I'or  him  that  desk  rn.'tt.i  was  a 
C'.mstant  reitiinder  th.it  the  day  s  shouting 
headlines  are  likely  to  make  a  nnise  all  out 
of  proportl  >n  to  their  importance  When 
close  associates  asked  about  those  words  on 
hi.s  desk  which  were  'This,  toti.  shall  pass.  ' 
the  Senato-  explained  that  they  reminded 
hi:u  that  ii  is  well  to  remember  that  IX'th 
criticism  and  praise  are  transient  phenom- 
ena of  public  .jfTioe  and  that  by  keeping 
those  four  words  In  mind  the  twin  dangers 
of  deep  depression  because  of  hostility,  and 
of  excessi'. e  exultation  because  of  praise  may 
bt-   avoided 

When  the  end  of  this  public  servant  s  pil- 
grimage W.1S  nearing,  It  was  mine  to  sit  by 
his  side  .us  he  trod  the  Via  Dolorosa  of  his 
dear  comp. anion's  translation,  and  at  his  re- 
quest to  conduct  her  funeral  service  In 
th'vse  dark  hours  we  talked  together  >i  that 
Holy  One  who  in  the  shadowed  garden  with 
the    red    ci.p    in    liis    hand    cried,    'F.ither.    il 


It  be  possible  let  this  cup  pass  from  me." 
But  »<K)n  he  was  hanging  dead  on  two 
crossed  beams  of  wiKid  Yet  that.  to<j,  passed 
into  the  most  radiant  glory  of  the  ages 
the  Kelgn  of  the  Risen,  over  whom  death 
has  no  dominion      And  so  - 

When    some    great     sorrow,     like    a    mighty 
river. 

Flows  through   your  life  with  peace  destroy- 
ing power 

And    dearest     things    are    swept    from    sight 
forever 

Say    to    your    heart    each    trying    hour      This 
too  shall   pa.ss 
For   no  night    is  eternal,  and  however  dark 

the  hour    morning  Us  on  the  way. 

Thf      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

qin'stion  is  on  ii».!i(H'iiiK  to  the  pending- 
rt'-solutioii. 

Ihv     lesolution     'S.    Res.     254  •     was 
unanimously  arif'd  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr     COTTON       Mr     President,    as    a 

further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  Senator.  I  move  that 
Ihf  SeiiitU'  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to,  and  '  at  6  o  clock  and  7  minutes  p.m  i 
the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thur.sday,  January  18,  1962.  at  12  o'clock 
rnetidian 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Teftimoiiial  by  Senator  Dodd  to  the  Very 
ReTcrend  ViBceet  C.  Dore,  O.P. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

OF    KHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  January  17,  1962 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  on 
October  22.  1961,  the  Providence  College 
Alumni  Association  conducted  a  testi- 
monial dinner  in  Providence.  R I  .  in 
honor  of  the  Very  Reverend  V'mcenl  C 
Dore.  OP  .  the  seventh  pre.sider;t  of 
Providence  College. 

The  principal  speaker  at  this  lej-ti- 
monial  dinner  was  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  the  Hon(jrable 
Thomas  J  Dodd,  a  iiraduate  of  Provi- 
dence College  in  the  cla.ss  of  19.J0 

Senator  Dodd's  address  was  truly  mag- 
nificent and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  a  copy  of  his  remarks  printed 
in  the  Congression.al  Record  It  was 
truly  a  most  deserving  tribute  to  one  of 
the  country  s  outstandintr  educators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rti  ord, 
as  follows 

Rr.MARK.s  or  Skn\tor  Thom\.s  J  Douu  .\t  the 
Tr.sTiMoNi.M.  Dinner  in  Honor  or  the 
Very  RtvrRr.No  Vinont  C  Dore  .SH^:R^TON 
BiLTM  RE  Hotel,  Providen;f.  R  I  ,  Sunday, 
OcTOBra  22    1961 

There  Is  s<>nie'hing  about  the  lnaut:Mra- 
tlon  of  a  new  college  president  tha"  makes 
It  a  significant  event  In  the  Uvea  of  many 
thousands  of  pefiple  and  of  society  Itself 
For  it  mark^   the  commencemcr.t  of  a  new 


leadership  that  will  influence,  for  grxxl  or 
for  111,  the  mental  growth  and  the  ap- 
proach tti'vard  life  of  th<iusands  of  young 
students  And  It  means  a  new  impact  for 
better  or  worse  upon  the  Intellectual  and 
academic  life  fif  our  Nation 

Happily  those  of  us  who  know  of  Father 
Vincent  Dore  are  confident  that  his  Itiflu- 
ence  will  lie  for  the  go«xl  and  his  lm[iact  for 
the  better 

F.ither  I>ore  Is  In  himself  an  embodiment 
of  the  Ide.il  of  the  whole  man"  which  true 
education  seeks  to  devel^  p  As  an  athlete. 
,is  a  stvident.  as  a  man.  ns  a  teacher  as  an 
administrator  .is  a  civic  figure  ami  above  all 
as  a  spiritual  leader,  he  has  left  upon  all 
things  he  has  touched  the  mark  of  his  z«al, 
his  character  and  his  great  ability 

Those  cjf  us  who  love  Providence  College 
and  who  are  concerned  with  Its  welfare  wer< 
cheered  and  heartened  to  hear  of  Father 
Dore's  apf)olntment  as  the  new  president 
We  confidently  Irxjk  forward  to  his  adminis- 
tration as  a  period  of  unparalleled  growth 
and   achievement 

Father  I>jre  follows  in  the  footstejis  of 
some  remarkable  men  It  wa^  my  privilege 
to  know  and  to  regard  as  friends  two  presi- 
dents .)t  Providence  College  I  well  remem- 
ber Father  Loretxzo  McC.trlhy,  who  built  a 
tradition  of  Intellectual  excellence  here  and 
left  a  herltiige  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  students  of  that  time  which  con'lnues  to 
bear  fruit  And  all  of  us  revere  the  memory 
of  Father  Robert  Slavln  He  maintained  and 
Improved  academic  standards  here  He  led 
tlie  way  to  a  great  physical  growth  so  that 
an  Unproved  curriculum  could  be  made  avail- 
able to  more  and  mors., students  Through 
his  writings  and  his  lectures,  he  made  an 
ever  broadening  range  of  people  aware  of 
and    Interested   In    Providence   College 

For  those  who  are  returning  to  Providence 
College  after  some  absence,  this  event  evokes 
the  deepest  sentiment  Certftlnly  It  has 
greatly  affected  me  For  It  was  here  that  I 
came  lnt<^)  contact  with  philosophy,  with  the- 
ulogy.  with  the  great  minds  of  the  [xist 


I  have  alw;iys  felt  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  Dominicans  who  taught  here  and  who 
by  their  example  and  by  their  precept  opened 
to  me  and  to  »<i  many  others  a  vision  of 
what  life  ought  to  be  and  what  It  can  be 

One  cannot  be  among  the  Dominicans 
without  feeling  again  the  influence  of  the 
two  greatest  figures  of  the  Dominican  Or- 
der And  In  reflecting  UfK>n  them,  it  seeros 
to  me  that  they,  and  the  order  they  served. 
ofTer  the  an.swer  to  the  terrible  challenge 
that  faces  2Uth  century  man. 

St  Thomas  Aciulnas  showed  us  the  phl- 
hxyophy  and  tfie  system  of  logic  by  which  we 
can  .'■eek  and  find  the  trutli.  His  teachings 
remain  the  bivs-lc  guides  not  only  in  theology 
and  phil'jsophy  but  in  ec«.)nomlc,  social  and 
jxjUtlctl   questior.s 

St  Dominic  demonstrated  for  u«  the  zeal 
for  Coll  version  which  the  Western  World 
must  find  again  If  it  Is  to  overcome  the  new 
barbarism  that  threatens  to  engulf  it. 

And  the  I>iininlcan  Order  Itself  offers  to 
the  free  world  the  tools  which  It  desper- 
ately needs  the  true  intellectual  and  moral 
life   and    the   passion   for    propagating   It 

A  %.tst  and  crucial  struggle  Is  raging  across 
the  earth  between  freedom  and  communism 
At    bittom.    this    is    a    continuation    of    the 
ancient    conflict     between     civilization     and 
barbarism    and    between    gcHxl    and    evil 

Some  pe<iple  fliul  it  naive  and  unsophisti- 
cated to  describe  this  world  struggle  in 
terms  <<{  good  and  evil  but  the  more  I  see  of 
It  ihe  more  I  am  convinced  that  at  bottom 
this  Is  a  moral  struggle 

The  conflict  Is  more  critical  today  than 
ever  before  For  In  the  new  barbarism  of 
the  Communists,  the  force  of  evil  has  at  Its 
dlsf^Kisal  entirmous  resources  that  it  has  not 
liad  before,  a  fantiistlc  capacity  for  organi- 
zation, a  gigantic  apparatus  of  terror  and 
propaganda  a  perverted  zeal,  a  false  but 
self-sufBclent  system  of  logic  which  Is  Its 
own  Judge  and  which  admits  of  no  higher 
tribunal,  the  Incredible  ukiIs  of  modern  tech- 
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iiology.  the  inestimable  resources  of  whole 
continents  and  the  fofced  labor  of  1  billion 
.'•I.ives. 

All  of  this  has  been  liarnessed  and  1«  now 
ti.M.ed  against  Western  civilization  which, 
whatever  Its  grave  and  tragic  faults,  repre- 
sents and  defends  the  force  of  good  In  the 
world. 

And  while  the  eiiemy  is  at  its  strongest, 
\Ve>t»rn  civUi/utlon  l.H  at  Its  weakest  state, 
lor  It  Is  infected  with  an  internal  disease 
which  tlircatens  to  destroy  Its  roots  and 
thus  pui;  It  d(^wn. 

As  tho.se  of  us  who  were  schooled  in  the 
te;^c!'.lnga  of  Thomas  Aqulna.'?  look  out  up>on 
Western  society,  wc  fee  a  strange  paradox. 
I'.s  people  are  enJoy:ng  the  fruits  of  the 
most  succes?ful  of  all  civilizations,  'rults 
which  have  their  origin  in  certain  funda- 
mental f-plrltual  and  intellectual  beliefs.  Yet 
m  large  measure  Western  man  either  ignores 
or  actually  rejects  tlvse  truths  that  form 
the  basis  of  our  civilization. 

Western  man  once  believed  In  the  exist- 
ence of  objective  tru'h  and  in  the  capacity 
to  discover  truth  through  the  use  of  his 
reafuTT,  and  f-o  he  embarked  upon  those  In- 
tellectual adventures  which  revolutionized 
human  existence,  through  the  study  of  the 
nature  of  man.  through  the  development  of 
rules  of  reason,  through  the  mastery  of  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

Western  man  once  believed  that  he  had 
a  free  will  and  was  a  responsible  being,  en- 
dowed by  hlB  Creator  with  freedom  to  choose, 
and  thus  a  network  of  political  freedoms 
and  civil  rights  was  woven  to  protect  and 
encourage  this  free  choice,  thereby  llt)erat- 
ing  an  Incalculable  amount  of  creative 
energy  and  Incentive. 

Wf'tern  man  onre  believed  that  every 
human  being  poKsessed  an  inherent  dignity, 
not  tiie  shallow  thing  that  passes  for  dig- 
nity U>day,  prestige,  status,  social  grace,  but 
an  intrinsic  worth  arising  from  his  natvire 
as  one  created  and  redeemed  by  God  and 
destined  for  eternal  life  In  accordance  with 
His  plan;  therefore,  a  humanltarianism 
evolved  which  spread  its  beneficent  effects 
throughout  the  structure  of  society,  largely 
eliminating  the  ancient  cruelties  and  deg- 
radations. 

At  critical  hours  in  the  struggle  against 
barbarism  some  Western  men  believed  that 
some  things  were  mire  important  than  life 
Itself,  and  they  gave  their  Jives  to  throw 
back  successive  waves  of  Invaders,  preserv- 
ing our  chance  to  receive  from  our  fathers 
and  to  pass  on  to  otir  children  the  blessings 
of  more  than  2.000  years  of  endeavor  and 
prowth. 

The  dvilirmtlon  which  was  based  upon 
these  fundamental  beliefs  is  now  under  a 
double  onslaught,  beset  from  without  by  the 
mobilized  forces  of  communism,  which  al- 
ready control  one-third  of  the  earth,  and 
undermined  from  wlth'n  by  Ignorance  of 
Us  origins,  doubt  of  its  essential  truths,  and 
rejection  of  its  root  ideas. 

Ak-alnst  the  Comn-unlsts  we  must  develop 
su{">erlor  organization  of  our  men  and  re- 
sources, superior  technology,  stronger 
armies,  more  efTectUe  propaganda.  This  Is 
a  matter  of  polltlca-i  leadership,  of  military 
budftets.  of  Industrial  production,  of  for- 
eign aid.  of  alliances,  of  diplomacy.  It  is  a 
tremendous  task,  and  our  Immediate  survivil 
!;li  ges  uptm  It. 

But  In  Uie  end,  how  successful  Western 
man  will  be  in  defending  what  he  has  will 
depend  up>on  what  It  Is  that  he  Is  defend- 
ing or  what  he  thinks  It  is. 

Those  who  are  struggling  to  preserve  only 
their  conveniences  and  pleasure  will  cease 
stru.'gUng  when  the  battle  causes  incon- 
venience and  pain. 

Thrxic  who  are  defending  only  our  superior 
:n;>t<Tinl  abundance  will  prove  to  be  summer 
solUcrs  when  faced  with  the  threat  of  un- 
paralleled material  destj-uction. 

Even  for  thoee  who  are  defending  their 
lives,    their    homes,   and   their   families,    the 


struggle  may  lose  meaning  when  It  threatens 
mass  destruction  on  so  vast  a  scale  that  In- 
dividual survival  appears  hopeless. 

And  so  we  see  growing  up  all  around  us 
groups  who  fear  the  bomb  more  than  the 
loss  of  Western  values,  and  who  march  under 
the  miserable  slogan,  "Better  Red  Than 
Dead." 

If  we  try  to  combat  the  Soviets  on  the 
ground  that  they  offer  the  world  a  brutal  and 
tyrannical  form  of  materialism,  whereas  we 
offer  mankind  a  humane  materialism  soft- 
ened by  democracy,  then  our  stand  is  futile 
and  ultimately  self-defeating. 

It  is  only  when  Weste.n  man  realizes  that 
he  must  struggle,  not  for  the  material  fruits 
or  the  scientiflc  achievements  or  the  politi- 
cal refinements  of  Western  society,  but  for 
its  spiritual  origins,  its  eternal  truths,  that 
he  will  be  prepared  to  make  the  heroic,  sus- 
tained endeavcr  that  must  be  made. 

If  Western  man  t>elieves  in  &  Supreme 
Being,  wiiose  will  he  serves,  then  he  is 
clothed  in  a  certain  armor  of  courage  and 
confidence  which  is  essential   to  victory. 

If  he  believes  In  the  Immortality  of  his 
soul,  then  he  Is  no  fearful  weakling  whose 
goal  is  mere  survival  under  any  circum- 
stances; be  is  e  man  who  will  lay  down  his 
life  for  those  values  which  we  are  trying 
to  preserve. 

If  he  believes  that  there  .s  such  a  thing  as 
objective  truth  and  that  he  is  endowed  with 
the  cafjacity  to  know  it  and  the  duty  to  seek 
It.  then  he  will  be  a  purposeful  citizen  and 
a  resolute  defender,  for  he  has  the  strength 
that  goes  with  knowing  hij  side  Is  the  right 
side. 

If  he  believes  in  the  dignity  of  man,  prop- 
erly con'^elved,  then  the  thought  of  1  billion 
slaves  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  deprived  of 
their  basic  human  rights,  will  be  a  constant 
thorn  in  his  side  and  a  spur  to  rction. 

So  long  as  he  grieves  over  their  enslave- 
ment, he  will  never  be  fooled  about  the 
nature  of  communism,  he  will  never  acqui- 
esce in  any  agreement  which  consigns  others 
to  perpetual  slavery,  he  will  never  invite 
the  enslavers  to  his  shores  to  be  received  as 
honored  guests,  he  will  never  Join  in  the 
diplomatic  recognition  of  gangster  regimes 
as  legitimate  governments.  And  for  the 
same  reason,  he  will  strive  constantly  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  those  forms  of  dis- 
crimination and  injustice  and  degradation 
here  at  home  which  deny  men  the  rights 
and  opfKJTtunitles  and  patterns  of  growth 
which  are  their  just  inheritance. 

If  Western  man  believes  in  inalienable 
rights  and  in  the  inalienable  responsibilities 
that  go  hand  in  hand  with  those  rights,  then 
he  will  be  a  bulwark  of  our  system  of  free 
government  and  he  will  accept  the  painful 
obligations  which  must  be  accepted  if  any 
free  society  Is  to  survive,  the  duty  to  sacri- 
fice, to  take  risks,  to  bear  arms,  to  pay  taxes, 
to  forgo  Individual  interest  in  behalf  of  the 
common  good. 

The  question  l>efore  us  then  is,  can  we 
in  the  Western  World  develop  even  a  sig- 
nificant minority  of  men  and  women  who 
are  mentally  and  morally  equipped  to  do 
battle  with  ixith  the  frontal  attack  of  Com- 
munist barbarism  and  the  internal  corrup- 
tions of  Western  materialism,  atheism,  and 
agnosticism. 

The  leaders  In  this  effort  must  be  men  like 
yourselves,  products  of  our  finest  traditions, 
students  of  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas 
Aquinas,  followers  of  St.  Dominic.  But  if 
these  traditions  are  to  be  preserved  only  as 
academic  curiosities  In  ivory  towers  and 
cloistered  halls,  we  are  done  for,  we  have 
already  lost. 

The  task  of  our  time  is  to  restate  these 
truths,  to  apply  them  to  current  events,  to 
imbue  a  large  part  of  our  Intellectual  com- 
munity with  them  and  make  them  Intelli- 
gible and  acceptable  to  the  people. 

The  role  of  an  Institution  like  Providence 
College  in  a  task  of  this  kind  is  central. 


If  each  day,  its  faculty  and  graduates  can 
make  a  contribution  to  the  mainstream  of 
American  thought;  if  each  year  we  can  send 
out  into  the  world  from  Providence  College 
and  those  many  other  Institutions  dedicated 
to  our  common  ideals,  new  legions  of  young 
people  grounded '  In  religious  t>eUefs, 
equipped  with  the  tools  of  logic,  and  In- 
fected with  a  zeal  for  converts,  then  there  is 
a  chance  that  Thomistlc  philosophy  may  be 
for  our  age  what  it  has  been  in  the  past:  a 
leaven  spreadinp  its  elevating  influence 
throughout  the  social  structure  and  cleans- 
ing society  of  ir.ternal  weaknesses.  This  is 
a.  ^oal  frrand  enoiigh  to  fire  the  imagination 
r.rd  enlist  the  ofTorts  of  each  of  us. 

If  the  fu'e  of  the  West  hung  upon  what 
m?n  alone  will  do,  then  the  outlook  would 
indeed  be  disn^I.  Left  entirely  to  our  own 
rcso'irces,  we  should  surely  fail.  But  we  are 
svstained  by  the  f.iith  that  God  still  rules 
the  world. 

We  stand  in  much  the  same  position  as 
did  Charles  Mr^rtel  before  the  battle  of 
Tours,  or  Dju  Juan  of  Austria  on  the  eve 
of  Lepanto.  or  Jan  Sobieski  before  the  gates 
of  Vienna,  or  Indeed  Winston  Churchill  In 
the  summer  of  1940. 

At  these  climactic  periods  of  history  when 
the  V.'est  seemed  destined  to  be  engulfed  by 
barbarism,  pitifully  Inadequate  forces  led  by 
resolute  men  with  spiritual  faith  and  moral 
courage  turned  the  tide  and  saved  civiliza- 
tion. We  cannot  therefore  know  the  mighty 
result  that  can  come  from  the  dedicated  ef- 
forts of  a  few  men  acting  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  God. 

If  we  of  the  West  can  stand  up  to  the 
Communists  now,  if  we  can  hold  the  line 
in  Berlin,  in  Vietnam,  in  Quemoy,  and  all 
around  the  perimeter  of  freedom.  If  we  can 
gain  the  time  for  that  Intellectual  and  moral 
resurgence  in  the  West  of  which  we  now 
see  many  signs,  then  we  will  win  the 
struggle. 

We  will  win  because  man's  higher  needs 
are  the  very  things  that  Western  civlll»a- 
tion  answers  and  which  the  cold  dogma  of 
communism  cannot  supply.  Man  has  needs 
and  appetites  that  no  material  order  or 
philosophy  can  satisfy.  Whatever  may  be 
our  weaknesses,  we  have  one  great  strength. 
Our  universities  are  free,  and  our  churches 
are  free.  The  people  of  the  West  remain 
free  to  seek  the  truth  and  to  worship  God. 
I  believe  that  In  the  end  the  church  and 
the    university   will   save   us. 

Both  of  these  great  institutions  are  rep- 
resented here  by  Providence  College. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  great  for- 
tune to  attend  Providence  College  during 
its  early  years,  to  watch  it  grow  into  a  great 
Institution  of  learning,  to  see  it  make  a 
contribution  to  the  life  of  our  time  and  now 
to  see  it  embark  upon  a  new  period  of 
growth  and  of  service. 

Most  of  us  have  our  own  ideas  about  the 
future  course  Providence  College  should 
take.  I  have  one  ambition,  one  hope  which 
I  would  like  to  see  realized  and  that  Is  the 
establishment  of  a  great  library  of  Thomis- 
tlc literature  and  a  great  institute  of  Thomis- 
tlc studies  at  Providence  College. 

To  those  of  us  who  believe  with  Pope  Leo 
XIII  that  the  teaching  of  the  scholastics  is 
a  necessary  basis  for  the  future  restoration 
of  the  social  order,  such  a  center  for 
Thomistlc    learning    Is    essential. 

Others  have  already  begun  the  work.  At 
the  University  of  Toronto,  the  Order  of  St. 
Basil  has  established  the  Pontifical  Insti- 
tute as  a  center  of  medieval  culture,  scholar- 
ship and  research.  And  here  In  our  own 
co\intry  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
the  Medieval  Institute  has  been  established 
and  has  already  become  a  center  for  stu- 
dents of  the  Middle  Ages.  Fven  in  lay  circles 
there  is  a  resurgence  of  Interest  In  the 
scholastic  heritage. 

And  where  can  this  task  better  be  done 
than    here    at   Providence    College?     This    is 
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the  one  DfjminifHii  mst ration  <>(  huhfr 
learning  on  the  North  AmencHn  Ci>ntnieiit 
and  It  Is  here  that  the  traditinns  of  the 
Dt)miiiu<in  srhixilmen  should  be  preserved. 
reiriterpre'eU  <iiid  restated  fcir  the  people 
of  our  a;erierHtl<jn 

I  h')pe  'hat  the  estabhshment  of  such  a 
Ubrtry  and  cen'er  will  become  the  objective 
ut  Pr"Vicl<'nce  College  and  of  its  alumni  f^r 
I  thinK  It  IS  a  cause  to  which  we  shall  all 
be  willing  to  give  our  best  effort  and  support 

As  those  of  us  who  have  returned  to  Provi- 
dence College  for  this  occasion  liwik  at  what 
has  been  wrought  here,  as  we  meet  again 
these  icreaT  and  g(Kxl  Dominicans  who  w.>rlc 
and  'eai'h  here  as  we  reflect  that  uther  In- 
stitutions and  other  men  aiTwss  this  cuun- 
try  and  throughout  the  world  are  laboring 
In  the  same  vineyard  then  we  c:in  leave 
with  renewed  confidence  that  there  ar*" 
forces  working  for  the  triumph  of  good 
which    shall    not    be   de;iieU    the    victory 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF     WTST    VIRGINIA 

IN    THE   SENATE  OF   THE    UNITED  STATE.S 
Wednesday.  January  17.  1962 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  Pitsidt-nt.  on 
October  18  last  year  in  the  city  of 
Martin.sbuig,  W.  Va  ,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral J.  Edward  Day  presented  the  princi- 
pal address  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
post  office  and  Federal  building. 

This  event  was  the  source  of  a  sense 
of  deep  personal  gratification  for  me  ;n 
that  It  represented  the  fulfillment  of  ef- 
forts which  I  initiated  more  than  JO 
years  ago  when  serving  as  Representa- 
tive from  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia.  The  construction 
of  this  building,  which  was  interrupted 
by  World  War  II,  has  now  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  modern  fcicililies  stive 
a  vastly  altered  postal  system  and  the 
greatly  expanded  business  and  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  Martinsburg  area. 
It  was  a  happy  event  for  Marlin  Eckerd. 
the  efficient  postmaster,  the  postal  and 
Federal  employees,  and  the  nti/.ens  of 
this  splendid  city 

Postmaster  General  Day  delivered  on 
this  occasion  a  most  interestiim  and  en- 
lightening address  on  the  historical 
highlights  of  the  postal  system  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks  and 
the  speech  by  Postmaster  General  Dav 
b<>  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remai  ks 
and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Rf.VIARKS      BY      SFN\T0R     JfNNINOS      F{\ND<)l.PH 

DfMoiR.^T   of  West  Virginia    in  Dedic  ation 
ot      THE     L'  S      Post     OrricK    and     Fedfrai. 

BlILDING        MaRTINSEI    Rl.        W        Va         OToBER 

18     1J61 

Postmaster  tieneral  Day  Represfnt.itue 
htaggers.  Mayor  CKjUiday  Postmaster  Eckerd 
and  ladles  and  gentlemen,  my  pleasure  m 
participating  m  this  dedication  is  a  par- 
tlcuiariy  keen  one  and  more  than  merely 
ceremonial  For  this  building  represents  the 
Hiial  fruition  of  ,■(▼  ,rts  which  I  initiated  more 
than  20  years  ago  as  Representative  uf  the 
Second    District. 


I  do  not  now  recall  whe'her  tlie  .site  ac- 
cepted m  lt*4u  Is  the  present  one.  but  I  do 
vividly  recall  the  pleasure  which  attendetl  my 
receipt  of  the  knowledge  that  it  had  been 
approved  by  the  General  -Services  .Adminis- 
tration Unfortunately,  the  creation  of  the 
War  Prixluction  Board  In  January  li»42.  and 
the  subsequent  termln.i^tlon  of  all  non- 
defense  Government  construction  p<«tp<ined 
the  fulrtllment  ot  the  original  contract  for 
construction 

But  now,  20  years  and  the  accompanying 
growth  In  ecunomlc  and  commercial  signifi- 
cance of  Martmsburg  have  made  this  build- 
ing a  reality  It  is  a  testimonial  not  only 
of  the  progress  of  Marfinsburg  and  this  nec- 
ti'iii  of  West  Virginia  but  also  a  sign  of  a 
larger  pr'>cess  at  worlc  m  our  s<jclety  the 
growing  res|;onsibiIlties  of  the  Federal  Guv - 
eminent  and  the  e.xten.'ion  of  the  physical 
presence  of  the  Cttjvernnient  tnt<j  such  re- 
gional and  local  ofhccs  as  this 

In  dedicating  such  a  structure,  therefore. 
It  is  appropriate  for  us  Ui  give  thought  l<> 
the  question  of  the  broader  purposes  to  which 
we  commit  not  only  this  building  but  our 
Goverrunent   and  our  society  as   well 

Contrary  to  the  presumpti' ms  of  some 
critics,  the  increased  .^cope  •  f  governmental 
responsibilities  and  action  is  not  due  to  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  power  by  sti-called 
bureaucrats  It  has  been  due  to  the  In- 
evitable growth  in  complexity  of  modern 
industrial  society  and  to  the  greater  nuni- 
her  and  variety  of  problems  which  transcend 
Sta'e    bound, irles 

It  is  our  eternal  debt  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
founders  of  the  Constitution  tliat  they  es- 
tablished a  frameworlc  within  which  the 
Federal  Government  might  grow  to  tnet-t 
these  problems  without  diminishing  the  \)eT- 
*>nal  and  civil  liberties  which  nnlmate  the 
spirit    if  democracy 

We  hear  much  t'day  from  sonie  quarters 
about  the  encroachment  of  the  Government 
upon  these  liberties  Yet  a  dispassionate 
reading  of  American  history  would  re.eal. 
with  occasional  tenipor.iry  lapses,  that  prog- 
ress m  the  essential  civil  liberties  freedom 
of  religion  and  of  speech  freedom  of  the 
press  and  assembly,  and  extension  of  the 
riifht  to  vote^  has  been  augmented  by  the 
Fetleral  Government    rather  than  lessened 

TYue  the  power  of  the  Government  has 
grown  especially  within  recent  decades  and 
with  It  governmental  authority  But  the 
principal  KrLiwth  has  been  In  control  of  the 
fxternal  conditions  of  our  society  which  ren- 
dT  m'lre  secure  the  internal  life  and  liberty 
oi  the  hunian  spirit 

This  then  Is  the  proper  divtsl(jn  of  au- 
th ori'y  between  the  Individual  and  the  state 
between  lit>erty  and  control  In  ihone  areas 
wliere  spontaneity,  creativity,  and  the  free 
interchange  of  Ideas  are  involved,  liberty 
ni'ist  reign  supreme  In  thcjse  areas  where 
men  must  be  restrained  from  doing  injury 
t«->  their  fellows  and  where  we  are  moving 
U>*ard  an  increasing  awareness  uf  our  col- 
lective resjv  .nsibiUties.  th<»  state  rightfully 
exerci.ses  its  auth  Ti'y   for   the  bent-fit  of   all 

T"^iu.s  such  Federal  actions  a.s  maintenance 
of  cer'aln  mutual  restraints  in  trade  and 
economic  competition,  enforcement  of  mini- 
mum wage  and  working  conditions,  and 
provision  fi)r  tlie  years  of  retirement — among 
many  others-  -have  not  encroached  upon,  but 
rather  thev  have  enhanced  the  development 
of  individual  freedom  and  the  life  and  lib- 
erty of  the  mind  It  is  to  these  values  that 
this  building,  our  Government,  and  a  free 
society  are  dedicated 


Hkviarks  of   Postmaster  Genkrai   J    Edw  \rd 
Day    at   THr   Dfdk  ation  or  the   US    Post 

OEUCE  AND   {•'EllERAI     Bl'U.DING     M  ARTI  N  SB  f  RG, 

W    Va  ,  CKToBER   18,   1961 

In  ifj;  leading  editorial  of  May  !»>  1896. 
t!ie  New  York  Times  said  of  a  dlstinK-.ii.«hed 
public  -.ervant  There  is  not  at  this  m  >ment 
a   single   man    in    public   life    in    the    United 


St.ites  who  hat  rendered  more  practK  al    dirfl- 
cult,  and  enduring  ^ervii  e 

I"he  object  of  till.--  i'<lltorial  ar  olade  was 
W:lllam  I.yne  WllS4)n  .1  West  Vlr.rinla  Post - 
in.uster  Oeneral  of   tlie  Uiilt<>d  States 

.\a  we  meet  here  t<Klay  to  dedicate  a  new 
link  In  the  vital  communication.!,  chain  o: 
.America  It  wcurs  to  me  that  your  Slate  has 
had  a  unique  role  m  the  development  of  the 
U  S    postal   system 

Not  unly  did  you  p: '^iwe  one  of  our  great 
Postmasters  (ieneral.  but  11  was  in  this  .Statf 
that  .--ural   mall   dfluery  .service  was   born 

It  w.ts  John  Waii.iinaker  who  im  Poti- 
m.ister  General  in  IHWl  first  offlrially  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  national  rural 
delivery   system 

But  not  until  your  ovkii  W  I  Wilsoii  wa.s 
appointed  by  President  Cleveland  to  heint 
the  poetal  system  were  the  first  rural  routes 
actually  put  into  oper.itlon 

Rural  mall  delivery  service  wa.s  flist  estab- 
llslied  In  the  United  St..it«\s  from  Charle.s 
Town  UvlllH  and  Halllown  W  Va  efTecti-.t- 
OcUiber   1.   1896 

The  annUiil  salary  of  i>a<h  carrier  on  ih'-se 
routes  was  n  meager  t'iOU 

f*r  itn  this  humble  bfginnlng  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  rural  delivery  system  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  It  now  boast.*- 
11  .141  routes  stretching  for  nearly  2  million 
miles  across  these  United  St.ites  serving 
more  than  9  million  rur.il  families 

In  West  Virjf'.i.i.i  alone,  your  mailmen 
dally  cover  IS  740  miles  In  making  their 
rtiunds  over  400  rural  routes 

And  from  this  beautiful  new  building  the 
M.irtlnsburg  Post  Office  and  Feder;U  Bulld- 
un<  thes«-  Ciirrlers  wi:i  go  forth  each  day  to 
sr.  . p  ihf  needs  of  nearly  2.000  f.imllles  who 
reside  •  lutsule  the  city 

Free  city  mall  delivery  had  Its  start  Jtily 
I  1H8.1  when  Congri^ss  authorised  the  es- 
tabiishment  of  carrier  service  at  offlces 
where  the  income  from  local  postage  was 
more  than  .sufflclent  to  pay  all  expenses  of 
such  service 

Only  49  cities  met  the  requirements  of  the 
act  when  free  city  m.ill  delivery  service  went 
in'o  effect  No  West  Virginia  communities 
were  among  them  Wheeling  be<ame  the 
first  city  In  this  State  to  get  free  city  mall 
delivery  service  .md  it  began  there  August  1, 
187! 

r  «d.iy  the  Post  OfTce  Department  handles 
Si 'me  65  billion  pieces  of  mall  a  year,  an 
imre.i.se  of  13  times  the  volume  handled  in 
iH!»o  Yet  today  »e  have  less  than  6  times 
as  m.i:.v  c!np...vees  .us  the  po«tal  service  had 
in    181*0 

We  In  the  Post  OfBie  Department  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  massive  Increase 
m  mall  volume  th.il  has  occurred  since  those 
f  i.'Iv  d.iys  lias  been  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
-.p   nding    Increase    :n    op«rratlonal    efDclency 

The  design  .md  engineering  of  the  buUd- 
ii>g  which  we  ^re  dedicating  today  is  Indica- 
tive of  the  pr<»gre.vs  that  has  marked  the 
postal  system  since  the  days  of  its  lnce[) 
tlon.  when  Benjamin  Fr.inklln  w,is  tapp>ed 
by  the  C'  iitliifiital  Congress  to  be  the  first 
Pi  .-^tinas'er    Crfner.il 

When  rural  free  delivery  was  established 
horses  and  mules  were  the  main  conveyance 
for  these  routes  Today  most  of  our  rtiral 
Carriers  are  niotori/ed  However,  horseback 
rulers  still  carry  tlic  in. ills  on  68  routes  in 
the  United  States  inclidlrn^  3  In  vour 
own  State— .'^louts  Mills.  Harmony,  and  W'l;- 
^oiidale  In  .M  isK  I  we  even  liave  a  doB- 
sled  roiit^"  F.lsewhere  our  carriers  utUl/.e 
moUirlxiais  heiicc  pters  Jeeps,  and  mallsters 
in   cohering   tht-ir  aprxilnted   rounds 

Your  State  n.iiy  lav  partial  claim  to  an- 
other impxirtant  lorward  step  In  the  postal 
systems   march    o!    progress. 

For  It  was  aLso  Postmaster  General  WU- 
.son  who  first  instituted  a  pc^licy  ol  basing 
promotions  upon  merit  In  the  Post  OfTlce 
Department  and  in  the  railway  mall  serv- 
ice    Unfort\inately.  this  policy  was  often  for- 


gotten In  the  decades  that  followed  his  ad- 
ministration. But  we  who  now  operate  the 
jx'stal  system  have  borrowed  this  ^age  from 
Mr  Wilson's  book  of  achievements.  One  of 
our  first  major  policy  statements  was  that 
under  tills  administration  all  promotions  to 
and  wl'hln  the  svipervlsory  ranks  of  the 
ptjstal  service  will  be  founded  strictly  on 
merit,  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  or 
poll'lcal  Intervention.  Through  policies 
such  as  this,  we  hope  to  Instill  In  our  580,- 
000  postal  employees  an  esprit  de  corps  un- 
niitcUid  l:i  Co.  craincr.t  service  anywhere  in 
the  world.  And  through  improved  morale 
a!:d  better  working  conditions  our  goal  is  to 
provide  the  American  public  with  the  finest 
service  of  which  any  postal  system  anywhere 
IS  capable. 

We  do  not  plan  to  do  it  with  gadgets  and 
gimmicks,  with  rockets  or  coaxial  cables  or 
other  departures  from  our  b.uslc  mission 
Our  aim  is  steady  progress  rather  than  bally- 
h  xi  or  talk  about  '•bouncing  mall  off  the 
iiv  xm 

Your  f-itv  has  pi  ived  a  historical  role  In 
West   Virginia's    postal    progress 

It  was  htre  in  Martlnsburg  that  the  first 
p-ist  ofnce  for  what  Is  now  West  Virginia 
Wius  establi.'^hed  on  June  30.    1792 

On  that  date.  David  Hunter  was  appointed 
postmiister  for  this  community,  or  deputy 
postrn.ister.  as   they   were   then   called 

In  these  early  day?  the  cost  nf  mailing  a 
letter  from  Martlnsburg  to  Charleston — a 
distance  of  276  miles — would  have  been  20 
cents  By  1834,  the  rate  had  decreased  to 
18 '^  centi  However.  In  that  same  year  a 
Ml  1  coiir'-e  dinner  at  New  York'.s  fashionable 
l>>!monlco"s  restaur.int  c  uld  be  purchased 
for  only  12  cents  Of  course,  this  was  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  jiostAcre  stamp.  The 
system  then  in  practice  was  that  all  letter 
niall  was  handled  cod  with  the  addressee 
footing  the  bi.l  If  he  de-Mred  receipt  of  the 
letter 

Tiie  fir-t  post  nad  estublif h<d  over  Wef-t 
Vircinla's  hlMs  w  ;is  one  from  Alexandria,  Va  , 
by  Salisbury  and  I.eesburg.  in  that  State,  to 
Shepherdst«>wn  and  Martlnsburg  This  route 
was  put  Into  efTect  on  June  1.  1792,  by  an 
act  of  Congress  On  June  1,  1794,  Congress 
authorized  anitlier  5x1st  road  here,  between 
Martlnsburg  and  Liberty 

Both  nationally  and  in  your  own  State, 
tlie  po.'tal  service  h.is  come  a  long  way  since 
W    L    WlL^on  was  P  i«tma.':ter  Oeneral. 

The  Post  Office  Department's  annual  re- 
ixirt  for  the  ye.ir  1896  indicates  that  in  that 
year  your  ix>st  office  look  in  groRS  receipts 
amounting  Ui  only  $8,878  Last  year  your 
gross   annual    receipts   totaled    $342,018. 

For  the  entire  State  of  West  Virginia,  gross 
receipts  In  1896  amounted  to  $1,457,407. 
Last  yt  ar  the  Slate'!  postal  receipts  came 
to  $12.472 ..''02  — an  Increase  of  about  750  per- 
cent 

Sixty-five  years  ago.  all  postal  workers 
in  this  Slate  were  paid  a  grand  total  salary 
of  only  $77  500  a  year.  Your  postal  estab- 
lishment in  this  State  now  employs  4.658 
persons,  who  are  paid  an  annual  aggregate 
s.vlary  exceeding  $22  million.  This  represents 
an   Increase  of  more  than  28.000  percent. 

They  work  out  of  1,330  jxx^t  offices.  Includ- 
ing this  fine  new  Federal  building  which  we 
are  dedicating  today  Annually  your  West 
Virginia  post  offlces  hire  about  460  new  em- 
ployees. We  utilize  a  fleet  of  some  254  vehi- 
cles In  this  State  to  »erve  your  postal  needs. 
From  these  Etatlslics  It  Is  ea-sy  to  see  that 
.01  Important  portion  of  your  Stale's  econ- 
iny  depends  upon  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
mem  and  its  operations  here. 

The  $22  million  which  we  pay  out  In 
postal  salaries  In  West  Virginia  Is  but  a 
traction  of  the  huge  sum  of  money  the  Fed- 
eral Government  put*  in  circulation  in  your 
State.  Through  its  post  office  lease  pro- 
gram the  Department  provides  local  com- 
munities with  much  needed  economic 
booster  shots   by  putting   local   and   Federal 


money   Into   construction   and   operation   of 
postal  facilities. 

It  provides  thousands  of  Jobs  for  local 
workers,  building  and  maintaining  postal 
establishments. 

This  Is  particularly  true  since  last  spring 
when  President  Kennedy  ordered  a  speedup 
in  jxDst  office  construction  and  in  the  letting 
of  postal  procurement  contracts  in  States 
hard   hit  by   economic   depression. 

Through  your  local  post  office  you  can 
purchase  stamps,  mall  letters  and  packages, 
buy  money  orders,  and  salt  away  money  for 
a  rainy  day  through  the  postal  savings 
system 

The  Post  Office  Department  insures  your 
packages  against  breakage,  guarantees — by 
Its  registered  and  certified  mail  program — 
protected  transportation  of  v.-iluable  docu- 
ments and  articles  offers  a  cash-on-delivery 
service,  sells  duck  hunting  stamps  and  In- 
ternal revenue  stamps  for  Federal  taxpay- 
ments  on  property  tr.msfers  and  stocks. 

Its  Postal  Inspection  Service  provides  you 
with  a  nationwide  network  of  the  world's 
finest  law  enforcement  officers  whose  lives 
are  dedicated  to  protecting  you  from 
schemes  to  defraud  and  other  violations  of 
post.il   laws 

In  short,  the  Post  Office  serves  more  people 
in  more  ways  in  more  communities  than 
does  any  other  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  splendid  ncv,-  buildiig  which  we  arc 
dedicating  here  today — and  others  like  it 
throughout  the  Nation-  will  better  enable 
us  to  provide  you  wit:i   this  kind  of  service. 

It  stands  as  a  million-dollar  monument 
to  .American  postal  proeress 

We  are  proud  of  it.  We  know  that  you  are 
too 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  17,  1962 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
January  14.  1962,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  section  is  an  article 
authored  by  our  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  Strom  Thurmond, 
in  which  he  sets  forth  his  position  on  the 
subject  of  troop  education  in  prepara- 
tion for  fighting  the  Communists  in  the 
cold  war.  In  this  article  Senator  Thur- 
mond has  set  forth  the  criteria  which  he 
feels  should  be  used.  His  criteria  do  not 
infringe  on  the  right  of  the  President  to 
determine  foreign  policy  or  any  other 
policy  of  any  administration.  He  sets 
forth  only  criteria  which  all  good  Ameri- 
cans should  know  so  that  they  can  rec- 
ognize the  techniques  and  methods  of 
our  common  enemy  in  the  cold  war 
which  is  costing  the  American  taxpayer 
untold  billions  of  dollars. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Criteria   for  Free  Speech   for  Military 

Personnel 

(By  Senator  Strom  Thurmond) 

Washington  — Perhaps  the  most  Jealously 
regarded  right  of  Americans  Is  that  of  free 
speech.  Not  only  has  our  freedom  of  speech 
been    buttres.'^ed    with   Itg  il    safeguards    but. 


as  a  review  of  the  periodicals  of  any  era  will 
show,  it  has  been  extensively  exercised.  Ef- 
forts to  impose  censorship,  originating  either 
within  or  without  the  Government,  ha\e 
traditionally  met  with  vigorous  opposition 
from  practically  all  segments  of  our  society. 
In  recent  months,  a  pattern  of  censorship 
of  the  statements  of  military  personnel  has 
been  revealed,  which,  although  usually  sub- 
tle, can  only  be  characterized  as  Infringe- 
ment of  free  speech.  In  this  Instance,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  lacking  the  usual 
unanimity  of  protest.  Indeed,  some  of  those 
who  have  on  previous  occasions  taken  the 
lead  as  champions  of  free  speech  are  to  be 
found  among  the  defenders  of  this  censor- 
ship. 

What  underlies  the  acceptance,  and  even 
defense,  of  censorship  in  these  cases? 
Overtly,  this  acceptance  of  censorship  is 
based  on  the  military  status  of  those  cen- 
sored. This  leads,  of  course,  to  the  question 
of  whether  a  distinction  hinged  on  military 
status  is  valid  at  all;  and  if  so,  to  what 
deerec? 

The  constitutional  prohibitions  against 
the  suppre,ssion  of  free  speech  make  no 
di:  tinction  between  citizens  in  and  out  of 
uniform.  The  protection  of  free  speech  is 
e:. tended  equally  to  all  citizens.  Military 
l-crsonnol,  insofar  as  the  Constitution  is 
concerned,  are  subjected  to  no  limitations 
other  than  those  Imposed  on  all  citizens. 

Statutory  provisions  dealing  with  free 
speech  are  equally  nondiscriminatory  to- 
ward military  personnel.  Under  provisions 
of  the  Hatch  Act  and  related  statutes,  per- 
sons employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
are  generally  prohibited  from  using  their  of- 
ficial positions  to  engage  In  political  activity, 
and  this  prohibition  Is,  of  course,  applicable 
to  military  personnel.  In  the  Hatch  Act, 
however,  there  Is  a  specific  disclaimer  from 
any  prohibition  of  free  speech  in  "private" 
statements.  This  disclaimer  reads:  "All  such 
persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they 
may  choose  and  to  express  their  opinions  on 
all  political   subjects  and  candidates." 

There  can  be  little  question  that  from  a 
constitutional  and  statutory  standpoint 
there  Is,  no  valid  distinction  between  the 
rights  of  free  speech  enjoyed  by  civilian 
and  militllry  citizens. 

Regardless  of  the  constitutional  and  stat- 
utory provisions,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
from  a  practical  viewpoint  there  does  exist 
a  distinction.  Some  of  the  limitations  on 
the  free  speech  of  military  personnel  are 
necessitated  by  the  need  for  disciplined 
organization,  essential  to  an  efficient  mili- 
tary force.  These  llmltatlonB  are  effectuated 
primarily  through  a  self-imposed  sense  of 
responsibility  and  the  sparingly  used — until 
recently — power  of  control  over  an  Individ- 
uals' military  career  residing  In  his  superiors, 
military  and  civilian. 

The  UmiUtions  on  the  exercise  of  free 
speech  by  military  personnel  which  have 
arisen  from  practical,  rather  than  legal,  con- 
siderations are  shaj>ed  largely  by  custom  and 
practice,  and  are,  therefore,  difficult  of  pre- 
cise definition.  Obviously,  the  limitations 
fall  primarily  In  the  area  of  official,  rather 
than  private,  statements. 

Not  all  military  personnel  are  subject  to 
the  same  limitations.  Por  Instance,  a  chap- 
lain must  have  the  greatest  latitude  in  order 
to  perform  his  mission,  while  a  public  infor- 
mation officer,  who  by  the  nature  of  his  job 
speaks  officially  for  his  service,  would  prob- 
ably have  the  least  latitude.  The  limitations 
vary  similarly  with  subject  matter,  for  while 
almost  any  official  expression  on  a  partisan 
political  subject  might  be  within  the  limi- 
tation, almost  any  nonclassified  expression 
on  a  scientific  subject  might  be  untouched 
by  the  limitation. 

While  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
de.'ine  the  extent  of  this  practical  and  justi- 
fr.ible  limitation  of  ths  right  of  free  spjeech  of 
m^!"^rv    personnel,    it    is    possible    to   define 
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Bpeclflc  arciis  where  such  a  limitation  d'^es 
not  and  cannot  Justifiably  apply.  By  the 
application  of  such  a  process.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  current  widespread  censorship  ot  tho 
6trtt»'nient.s  of  military  personnel  (?oes  far  be- 
yond ju.stiflab:e  limitations  and.  Indeed. 
poses  a  serlriu.s  threat  to  freedom  ad  Amer- 
icans have  enjoyed  it 

Currently,  military  personnel  are  belnp 
subjected  to  prior  restraints  on  their  remarks 
dealing  with  the  nature,  methods  and  tactics 
of  our  enemy  in  the  prutraCed  conflict — 
Sino-S«jvlet  Imperialism  and  the  worldwide 
Communist  conspiracy.  A  few  specific  ex- 
amples show  tht^  complete  lack  of  Justi- 
fication of  su'^h  censorship  Cer.-sored  and 
deleted  fr-m  '.he  ;;ri';i.ispd  speech  of  one  per- 
son wtthin  the  Department  of  Oelense  \^.is 
the  following  sta'ement:  "Tliere  Is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Communist  conspiracy 
win  abandon  its  goal  of  world  domination 
or  alter  the  basic  strategy  contrived  to  ob- 
tain th.it  goal." 

Another  sta'ement  prohibited:  "It  | com- 
munism |  represents  a  combination  of  the 
worst  a.s(_)ects  of  athei-m.  HItlerism.  and  god- 
le.sa  materialism  "  Aiid  still  another  state- 
ment dele'ed  from  a  proposed  speech  was: 
"In  f.ict  the  hii^  question  of  our  d.iy  Is  Just 
simply  this:  WiU  the  future  world,  that  is. 
the  emerging  world  order,  be  in  our  image, 
the  ima^e  of  the  Western  World,  or  will  It 
be  in  the  image  (jf  world  communism'" 

These  three  examples  are  illustrative  of 
the  degress  of  censorship  whu  h  is  applied 
to  personnel  wi'hm  the  Dep.irtment  of  De- 
fen.-*  on  the  subject  of  c<jmmunlsm  The 
existing  p:\ttern  of  censorship  shouM  and 
must  t)e  judged  on  the  basis  of  such  s'.ite- 
ments  a.s  these,  rather  than  on  slogaiu/ed 
characterization    of    the    statemen's. 

Such  statements  about  conimunlsm  are 
not  "forays  In'o  the  field  of  par'isau  poli- 
tics. "  Surely  at  this  late  date  there  is  none 
among  us  so  naive  as  to  co:;sider  com- 
munism a  matter  of  political  partis. uiship 
within  the  United  States  Even  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  the  Communist  Party. 
USA.  IS  nit  a  political  par'y.  but  rather 
an  agent  ■  u'  a  foreign  power.  Communism 
Is  a  false  Ideology,  contrived  to  mask  the 
terroristic  power  lust  of  its  leaders  and  their 
eflorts  to  enclave  humanity 

It  is  generally  conceded  to  be  Inappropri- 
ate for  mlht.u-y  perscjiinel  to  m.ike  st.ite- 
mei^.ts  wfuch  are  inconsistent  with  the  ft>r- 
e'gu  policy  of  the  United  States  Were 
si.itements  stuh  as  the  three  I  have  listed 
above  Inconsistent  with  or  contr^dlctLiry  to 
the  f(jre:gn  policy  of  the  United  States,  then 
It  la  possible  that  censorship  of  such  state- 
ments Would  be  Justifiable.  According  to 
the  SecretiU-y  ',f  Defense,  the  foreign  pulley 
of  the  United  States  can  be  di'termlneU 
from  th.?  statements  of  the  President  and 
of  the  ."^errff  iry  of  State  and  from  policy 
papers  prepared  by  the  National  Security 
Council  ' 

My  research  has  failed  to  rcve.iJ  any  state- 
ment by  the  President,  or  his  predecessor, 
or  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  his  predecessors, 
which  otntradlct  the  foreg^iing  censored 
statements.  Policy  papers  of  the  National 
Security  Council  are.  of  course,  classified 
and  unavailable  to  most  military  person- 
nel Are  military  personnel  to  assume  that 
the  cliifslfled  policy  papers  of  the  United 
States  conclude  that  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lle\e  that  the  Communist  conspiracy  will 
abandon  Its  goal.'  Such  would  have  to 
be  the  case  If  censorship  of  remarks  such 
as  those  aforementioned  Is  to  be  Justified 
on  the  grinind  that  such  remarks  c-intradict 
our  national  foreign  policy 

It  should  also  be  apparent  that  the  threat 
of  communism  Is  a  matter  within  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  military  The  threat  which 
communism  poses  Is  total  in  nature  and 
cannot  be  characterized  as  either  exclusively 


military  or  excl'islvely  nonmlUtary  Tcj- 
d.iv  s  military  personnel  are  never  con- 
fronted by  an'exclusively  military  onslaught 
for  Communist  thrusus  are  invariably  a 
mi.xture  of  closely  Interwoven  and  interde- 
pendent moves  utilizing  military,  economic, 
{xiUttcal    subversr. e    md  psychological  meth- 

iKlS 

For  this  reason  the  military  cannot  pre- 
pare exclusively  to  defend  against  military 
attack  and  be  successful  in  performing  the 
mission  With  which  it  Is  charged.  To  be 
adequately  prepared,  our  military  organiza- 
tion must  prepare  to  defend  Itself  and  our 
country  in  terms  of  the  total  threat  and  in 
full  awareness  of  the  nature  of  the  enemy 
and  all   of  his  devious   tactics 

Only  the  most  naive  could  believe  that  one 
could  consider  the  military  potentl:il  of 
Slno-S>vlet  lm[>eriallsm  In  the  abstract  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of 
the  Insidious  Ideology  which  spawns  the  In- 
human and  barbaric  tactics  through  which 
its   military   potential   Is   utilized. 

Even  by  the  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  statements  on 
communism  by  military  personnel  are  not 
lei;it!mately  censorable  Directives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  prescribe  that  state- 
ments by  military  persons  should  not  touch 
the  field  of  partisan  politics,  should  not  con- 
flict with  national  or  foreign  p<-)llcy,  and 
shovild  be  confined  to  matters  within  the 
cognlz.\nce  of  the  Dt'partment  of  Defense, 
FYi^m  the  occurrences  which  have  taken 
place  in  recent  months,  it  Is  obvious  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  admin- 
istration have  so  Interpreted  these  criteria 
as  to  suppress  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible any  statements  of  military  personnel 
on  the  subject  of  communism.  No  matter 
how  broadly  interpreted,  however,  these  cri- 
teria cannot  legitimatize  the  censorship  of 
such  remarks  as  those  cited 

Unfortunately,  not  all  Americans  have 
hud  the  opportunity  to  Judge  Impartially 
this  outbreak  of  censorsliip  since  news  media 
covering  the  subject  have  only  infrequently 
carried  the  actual  text  of  Ih:  censored  re- 
marks, although  numerous  examples  have 
been  made  public  All  t'xj  often  the  news 
media  have  merely  given  a  characterization 
of  the  remarks  of  military  personnel  as  po- 
litical rem  irk.-,  or  the  rem.irks  of  right  wing 
ofTlcers  or  as  speeches  of  right  wing  extrem- 
ists in   the  mllltBry 

If  such  statements  as  one  which  as.sert.s 
that  the  goal  of  communism  Is  to  domi- 
nate the  world  constitute  extremism  or 
rlghtwlng  radicalism,  then  the  time  has  come 
to  ex.imine  the  stKind.ird  by  which  such  re- 
ni.irks  ar»>  Judged  If  such  a  remark  shotild 
be  cl  issirled  as  extreme,  what  then  is  the 
moderate  position  on  tl^e  Communist  goaP 
Is  it  that  the  Communlst^s  do  n.  t  intend 
and  strive  tf)  di.imlnate  the  world  ' 

Let  us  examine  the  statement;  In  fact, 
the  big  question  of  o\ir  day  Is  simply  this: 
will  the  future  world,  that  Is.  the  enierglng 
world  order,  be  in  our  image,  the  image  of  the 
Western  Wrirld.  or  will  It  be  In  the  lm:ige 
of  world  communism'' ■ 

This  phrasing  of  the  Issue  states  the  con- 
flict that  confronts  us  In  an  either  or  con- 
cept The  word  "extremist"  la  a  superlative 
and  Indicates  a  position  oriented  far  from  an 
objective  view  of  the  Issue.  What  would 
be  the  middle-of-the-road  view  of  the  chal- 
lenge facing  us  compared  with  the  abnve- 
quiited  "extremist"  position'  Could  the 
moderate  view  be  that  there  is  a  third  alter- 
native for  the  Image  of  the  world — perhaps 
in  the  form  of  an  Internati' mal  gtjvernment 
which  presides  over  a  socialistic  system 
which  Is  conceived  to  lie  nudway  between 
romrnunlsin  and  freedom''  Or  Is  tlie  mrjd- 
erate  posit. on  one  that  holds  that,  m  fact, 
communism  and  freedom  can  peacefully  co- 
exist' 


If  one  of  these,  or  some  similar  posltUjn. 
Is  the  nioder.ite  or  middle-of-the-road 
course,  then  surely  either  tlie  majority  of 
AmeriiMns  or  the  Clovernment  policy  must 
embrace  such  an  outUx)k,  for  otherwl.se  It 
could  not  be  characteri/ed  tis  "nuxlerate"  or 
"middle-of-the-road"  In  comparison  with 
which  the  either  or  c<  ncept  would  be  ex- 
treme 

It  Is  K.ird  to  bell'-'  <•  ih.Tt  a  subet.intlal  por- 
tion of  the  Ai7ierl,an  public  would  disagree 
with  tlie  statement  th.it  the  l.osue  facii.n  us 
ts  whether  the  future  will  be  In  the  linagf 
of  the  Western  World  or  In  the  Image  o! 
world  communism  It  Is  even  harder  to 
believe  that  any  sl/able  segment  of  the 
American  public  would  ch.\racterl7.e  this 
statement  of  the  challenge  facing  us  .-vs 
extremist  or  rUhtwlng.  It  seems  much 
more  likely  that  the  third  force  proponent 
or  the  peaceful  coexistence  advocate  is  the 
one  who  ch.iracterizes  such  censored  state- 
menus  as  extremist  or  rlghtwlng  radicalism. 

Many  rejxjrts  have  even  gi  i.e  8o  far  .i- 
to  cite  the  desire  to  make  such  slnlemeiiis 
as  those  above  mekiitioncd  as  evidence  that 
milll:u-y  perFonnel  are  utlemptiiig  to  usurp 
rUill.m  control  of  policy  In  our  Nation 

Nothing  could  be  more  patently  absurd 
Civilian  control  over  policy  In  our  country  is 
llrmly  established  and  has  never  been  chal- 
lenged in  the  slightest  by  the  military  In- 
deed, the  military  traditionally  hiis  strongly 
supported  civilian  Control  over  policy.  At 
no  time  in  oiu-  history  has  civilian  c<<ntrol 
been  more  firmly  entrenched  than  11  Is  to- 
day In  postwar  years,  new  levels  of  civilian 
adinlnlstrallon  have  been  svii>erlmp<j8ed  over 
mlllUirv  per'^onnel  To(l,iy  in  the  Pent.i^-on 
and  related  buildings  in  W.Lhhlngton.  there 
are  almost  a  J  OOO  civilians.  c<^mpared  wilh 
slightly  more  than  12,000  olHcers  and  enllsUtl 
men. 

Onlj  recently  It  was  reported  that  a  state- 
ment of  the  US  military  position  prepared 
by  a  civilian  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  transmitted  thpiigh  the  State  Dei)art- 
ment  to  all  of  our  NATO  allies  was  never 
even  transmitted  down  the  line  far  enough 
to  be  known  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and,  according  to  the  report.  It  came  to  the 
oniclal  attention  of  military  perR</niiel  only 
when  Inquiries  were  mule  by  the  guverii- 
ments  of  our  allies  to  the  general  in  com- 
mand of  NATO. 

Additionally,  State  D«'partment  politic. i! 
.advisers — or  should  they  be  called  p«illtical 
commissars'— are  now  being  assigned  to 
senior  military  comm.indcrs.  Not  only  d  > 
civilians  have  ab.solute  and  complete  Control 
over  policy  In  our  Government,  but  It  is  ix'- 
glnnlng  Ui  ajipear  that  a  case  could  be  niade 
that  civilian  perscmnel  are  now,  or  shortly 
will  be  Implementing  p<jlicy  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense 

While  public  discussion  cf  the  threat 
posed  by  communism  can  never  be  a  substi- 
tute for  purposeful  nation. il  policies  in  de- 
feating communism,  general  knowledge  and 
accurate  Information  concerning  Its  n.iture. 
Us  purpose  and  its  tactics  can  serve  to  bu'.ld 
our  national  strength  by  reducing  our  vul- 
nerability V:>  Communist  assaults.  Sui)pres- 
slon  of  discussion  abotit  commiiniMu 
whether  by  censorship  or  by  smearing  tho>e 
who  discuss  this  subject  as  rlghtwlng  rad- 
icals or  extremists  will  contribute  nothii  >; 
to  the  solution  of  our  problems  We  cannot 
sweep  the  Communist  menace  under  the 
rug,  pretend  it  does  not  exist  and  expect  it 
to  go  away 

Censorship  and  suppression  of  antl-Com- 
muni-t  discussion  m.iy  well  be  politically 
expedient,  but  It  Is  expediency  which  free 
people  slKjuld  never  tolerate.  Suppression 
of  free  speech  is  a  characteristic  of  dictator- 
ship, and  suppression  of  dlsruMlon  of  the 
Conununist  menace  multiplies  our  vulnera- 
bility to  tliat  menace. 
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Dedicatioc  of  New  Facilities  of  Fair- 
mont Aluminum  Co.  Offers  AdditioBal 
Evidence  of  Indastrial  DeTclopment  in 
West  Viff^inia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

;.\    IHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  January  17.  1962 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
arc  all  heartened  by  reports  in  the  press 
and  by  our  own  observations  of  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  America  during  re- 
cent months.  And,  though  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  achieve  full  employ- 
ment and  assure  all  Americans  of  a 
decent  standard  of  living.  I  rejoice  at  the 
propress  that  has  been  made  during  the 
pa.st  year. 

I  am  particularly  encouraged  by  the 
signs  of  economic  resurgence  in  West 
Virginia.  Among  those  events  which  of- 
fer hope  for  a  strengthened  economy  of 
our  State  was  the  dedication  last  Sep- 
tember of  the  expanded  and  modernized 
facilities  of  the  Fairmont  Aluminum  Co.. 
a  sub.sidiary  of  the  Cerro  Corp. 

Fairmont  Aluminum  Co..  one  of  the 
oldL'st  rolling  mills  in  the  country,  joined 
the  Cerro  Corp.  5  years  a';o  With  the 
nt  w  facilities  provided  by  the  greater 
financial  resources  of  Cerro.  Fairmont 
Aluminum  will  be  able  to  equal  the  pro- 
duction rate  of  the  most  modern  plants 
m  the  industry. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  speak  at  the 
dt'dicator>'  ceremonies,  which  were  also 
addressed  extemporaneously  by  Repre- 
.sentatives  Cleveland  M.  Bailey  and 
Arch  A  Moore.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  and  the  principal 
speech  by  Robert  P  Koenig.  president  of 
the  Cerro  Corp.,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recced,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Remarks  by  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
Modernized  and  Expanded  Sheet  Mili  of 
the  Fairmont  Alvminum  Co  ,  Fairmont. 
\V  Va  .  Saturday.  September  30.  1961 
Ihib  is  an  auspicious  moment  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  life  of  Fairmont  and 
West  Virginia 

This  dedication  Is  the  culmination  of  a 
modernization  and  expansion  program  of 
the  Fairmont  Aluminum  Co  's  sheet  mill 
which  represents  a  new  capital  Investment 
of  well  over  $8  million. 

I  am  privileged  tC'  share  your  pride  in  this 
complete  and  modern  facility,  and  In  the 
impressive  array  o:'  production  equipment 
which  has  been  brought  to  this  community. 
.^  pledge  has  hero  been  fulfilled  to  make 
tills  establishment  thoroughly  competitive 
111  the  aluminum  Industry.  And.  In  so  doing, 
Fiiirmont  Aluminum  Co.  and  its  parent  or- 
ganization have  also  registered  their  faith 
m  the  people  of  this  section  and  In  the 
future  economic  and  Industrial  development 
of  our  State. 

Not  only  has  tills  reliable  firm  been  re- 
Mtiilized,  but.  also,  It  has  been  placed  in 
a  stronger  position  to  supply  an  even  larger 
portion  of  West  Virginia's  and  the  Nation's 
needs  in  the  future. 


The  Importance  of  these  facilities  extends 
well  beyond  this  community  and  beyond  the 
families  supported  by  them.  It  Is  important, 
also,  In  offering  another  sign  of  the  vigor 
and  foresight  of  American  enterprise.  And 
for  those  of  us — and  there  are  many — who 
have  worked  to  attract  new  capital  to  West 
Virginia,  It  Is  a  vindication  of  our  faith  In 
the  Industrial  potential  of  our  State. 

The  initiative  and  leadership  exhibited  by 
the  management  and  personnel  of  Fairmont 
Aluminum  Co.  are  the  sort  that  once  served 
to  place  West  Virginia  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  fuels  and  minerals  industries.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  same  kind  of  leadership 
will  bring  our  State  to  the  fore  once  again 
In  the  future  with  a  more  duersified  and 
firmly  grounded  economy 

It  Is  worth  noting.  In  this  respect,  that  no 
matter  how  dynamic  and  forward  looking 
our  leadership  at  the  national  level,  no  pro- 
gram of  national  goals  will  be  achieved  if 
these  alms  are  not  embraced  and  carried 
forth  by  the  actions  of  individual  men  and 
women  at  the  community  and  local  level 
One  of  the  main  sources  of  strength  of  the 
American  system  of  enterprise  is  that  it  offers 
the  flexibility  and  freedom  for  such  initiative 
to  oi>erate. 

We  have  good  reason  to  be  delighted  by  the 
considerable  Investment  in  modernizing  Fair- 
mont Aluminum's  facilities  here  in  order  to 
provide  It  with  a  healthy  and  promising 
future — for  Itself,  for  the  Industry  it  serves 
and,  most  important,  for  the  community  of 
which  it  Is  such  an  Important  part.  And  It 
is  my  further  hope  that  this  may  be  seen  as 
part  of  a  trend  of  other  industries  to  expand 
their  facilities. 

It  Is  almost  axiomatic  these  days  to  think 
of  our  industrial  development  in  relation  to 
tke  unremitting  contest  between  internation- 
al communism  and  a  democratic  way  of  life. 
I  believe  we  will  all  agree  that  our  Nation  is 
more  secure  every  time  a  basic  Industry  In- 
vests in  new,  modern  plants  and  equipment, 
for,  although  hotspots  will  continue  to 
flare  up  In  the  cold  war.  the  fundamental 
and  underlying  struggle  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion will,  we  pray,  remain  largely  political. 
Ideological,  and  economic 

If  this  be  so,  a  central  factor  in  our  even- 
tual success  In  the  conflict  will  be  our 
capacity  to  maintain  the  industrial  and 
economic  development  necessary  to  supply 
the  Increasing  needs  of  our  own  people  and 
also  help  bring  th»  emergent  nations  into 
freedom  and  Independence 

Though  It  Is  only  one  aluminum  plant  of 
the  substantial  number  In  the  United  States, 
this  expanded  Fairmont  facility  has  its  part, 
and  an  important  one.  to  contribute  in  this 
great  power  struggle.  And  we  know  that, 
through  modernization,  the  Fairmont  Alu- 
minum Co.  is  assured  more  years  of  pros- 
perous and  productive  life.  This  is  our 
wish — and  with  It  we  extend  our  congratufa- 
tlons. 


Fairmont  Dedication   Address  by   RoBtar  P. 
Koenig,  September  30,   1961 

During  the  years  I  have  been  coming  to 
Fairmont,  I  have  been  struck  by  the  new 
attitude  that  has  tajten  over  among  these 
rolling  hills  Where  once  there  seemed  to 
be  an  air  of  Inertia  and  resignation  to  eco- 
nomic fate,  there  now  has  entered  a  restless 
spirit.  The  people  of  Fairmont  and  its 
neighboring  communities  have  taken  on  a 
determination  to  lift  themselves  up  from  the 
doldrums  brought  about  by  shifts  in  the 
coal  industry. 

Some  months  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
speaking  before  a  meeting  of  the  Fairmont 
Regional  Development  Committee.  At  that 
time  I  noted  the  need  for  improved  roads 
and  other  transportation  facilities  in  the 
area,  that,  along  with  other  steps,  would 
serve  to  stimulate  Industrial  development 
and  help  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  passing  of 


coal  as  king.  Now  I  see  that  In  the  ensuing 
time  new  locks  are  under  construction  on 
the  Monongahela  River,  deeper  oil  wells  are 
being  drilled,  new  civic  parking  facilities 
and  even  golf  courses  are  being  planned. 
And  the  new  wide  roads  have  been  pushed 
ahead  and  some  of  the  hairpin  curves  have 
even  been  taken  out. 

I  don't  wish  to  Imply  that  my  words  have 
brought  any  of  these  changes  about.  I  am 
simply  reporting  to  you  my  observations 
that  your  community  and  your  State  have 
not  stood  -Still. 

Nor  hitve  we  at  Cerro  been  standing  still. 
When  the  Fairmont  Aluminum  Co.  saw  fit 
to  join  with  us  in  the  new  and  growing  major 
mdu.'trv  that  is  aluminum,  Cerro  was  a 
company  with  only  2  plants  and  760  em- 
liloyce.'.  i;.  the  United  States.  Only  a  third 
f'f  uur  totiil  sales  volume  was  derived  from 
US  operations  The  remaindei;  came  from 
our  mines  and  affiliated  companies  in  Latin 
.*.ni_nc.i. 

In  the  intervening  5  years.  Cerro  has  sought 
to  employ  its  increasing  economic  and  ma.n- 
a-ement  resources  not  only  in  Peru  and 
Chile  It  has  also  added.  In  the  United 
States.  7  plants  and  some  3.400  em- 
ployees, exclusive  of  Fairmont  Aluminum. 
More  important,  we  have  undertaken  to 
bolster  the  strength  and  Insure  the  sur- 
vival of  these  plants  and  the  welfare  of 
their  people  by  expanding  facilities  and  In- 
stalling modern  equipment.  This  has  been 
done  so  these  operations  may  move  forward 
in  a  metal-fabricating  Industry  that  Is  each 
year  becoming  increasingly  more  competitive. 

Here  at  Fairmont,  your  citizens  and  your 
resources  have  joined  with  us  in  undertak- 
ing a  program  of  modernization  and  expr.n- 
sion  that  we  trust  may  permit  the  Fairmont 
Aluminum  Co.  to  stand  up  again.^l  its  large, 
integrated  competitors. 

The  new  facilities  that  you  see  before  you 
will  be  able  to  produce  aluminum  sheet  at  a 
production  rate  equal  to  the  best  in  the  in- 
dustry. The  quality  of  product  should  set 
new  standards.  The  location  of  West  Vir- 
ginia in  the  aluminum  sheet  market,  the 
skills  and  training  of  the  Fairmont  area, 
and  our  own  resources,  have  all  combined  to 
strengthen  this  organization  and  give  it  new 
vigor. 

However,  the  changes  made  here  and  the 
objective  that  we  envision  in  the  aluminum 
industry  must  be  seen  In  their  proper  per- 
spective. Since  Fairmont  originally  entered 
the  industry,  and  even  after  Cerro  Joined 
Fairmont  Aluminum,  there  have  been  a  suc- 
cession of  changes  In  the  Industry  which 
today  still  confront  us  with  big  problems 
and  leave  us  with  questions  that  must  be 
answered  before  we  can  consider  this  expan- 
sion successful. 

Let  me  take  a  few  moments  of  your  lime 
to  review  a  bit  of  the  history  and  comment 
on  a  few  of  the  problems  that  have  developed 
In  this  industry  and  that  must  be  solved  ;n 
one  way  or  another. 

THE  changing  aluminum  INDU.'-:rRY 

In  1920.  the  city  of  Fairmont  saw  its  first 
nonferrous  metal  venture,  a  brass  mill  that 
never  operated  and  was  converted  6  years 
later  into  aluminum  rolling  to  become  the 
Fairmont  Aluminum  Co.  Over  the  ensuing 
35  years  which  encompass  Fairmont's  par- 
ticipation in  aluminum^for  this  is  Fair- 
mont's 35th  anniversary — the  industry  has 
gone  through  a  series  of  rath?r  distinct 
phases. 

For  the  first  13  years,  there  was  a  period 
of  gradual  n"0''^t^-  The  number  of  com- 
panies in  the  Industry  was  limited  to  a 
handful,  all  dominated  by  one  large  concern 
that  was  largely  responsible  for  pioneering 
the  Industry.  These  companies  developed 
new  markets  and  gradually  extended  the 
use  of  the  light,  bright,  formable  metal  Into 
all  sorts  of  new  uses. 
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This  first  period  was  termuiated  in  1939. 
with  the  outbreak  of  war  In  Europe  and  Us 
gradual  spread  to  our  own  shores.  The  half 
decade  .f  World  War  11  saw  a  period  of  emer- 
gency growth  in  aluminum,  a-  both  primary 
reflni..g  facilities  and  fabrlcatini?  plants  were 
e.xpiiiided  to  meet  the  extraordinary  needs 
of  the  defense  efT  jrt. 

Then,  with  the  relatively  abrupt  cessation 
of  arms  production,  the  demar.d  for  al'iml- 
nura  sank  to  a  mere  fraction  of  Its  wartime 
output  and  only  a  very  farsighted  few  pre- 
dicted anything  but  glut  and  vast  unneeded 
capacity  for  the  wonder  metal  from  which 
our  giant  airfleets  had  been  formed 

However,  by  the  Korean  war  in  li»5u  i-^s- 
simism  In  the  aluminum  Intiu.'^try  had 
rapidly  disapfieared,  and  the  uru'iii.il  prinnry 
US.  pnxiucer  had  been  Joined  by  two  others 
that  were  gr owing  with  dazzling  speed  TTie 
new  peruxl  of  post- World  War  II  growth  wa.s 
off  to  a  phenomenal  start,  sparked  by  the 
sudden  defense  needs  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 

Action  by  the  Government  in  the  early 
1950s  In  the  form  of  ccelerated  tax  WTlte- 
ofTs,  f.ivorable  p<jwer  contracts,  guaranteed 
loan.^,  and  so-called  put  contract.s  brought  In 
new  pr(xlucers  of  primary  metal  and  ex- 
panded fabricating  facilities  By  the  end 
of  the  first  postwar  decade  \i\  X'db'i.  there 
were  Ave  prla.ary  aluminum  companies  In 
this  country  alone — Alcoa.  Reynolds  Kaiser 
Anaconda,  and  Ormet  la  combining  of 
Revere  and  OUn  i  .  These  five  were  Joined 
by  Harvey  later  In  the  decade  All  of  the.se 
are  Integrated,  in  that  they  fabricate  a 
major  portion  of  their  primary  metal  out- 
put 

The  brea'ht.iklng.  If  at  tunes  erra'lc  ad- 
vance of  aluminum  In  all  Its  man.  forms  be- 
gan to  falter,  and  with  It  quickly  faded  the 
impressive  profit  margins  and  phenomenal 
growth  rates  of  a  decade  "^^e  trend  of  ever- 
Increasing  production  figures  broke  at  a 
time  when  the  new  facilities  and  the  new- 
producers  were  Just  smarting  pr'xluctljn  and 
concentra'ing  their  efforts  on  building  s;iles 
to  turn  to  account  the  staggering  capit<il 
costs  of  their  new  -eflnerles  and  mill.-^ 

Clearly,  the  Industry  was  In  a  fourth  and 
new  phase.  This  phase  has  la.sted  for  the 
j)ast  5  years     we  are  in  it  t'<l,iy 

It  has  been  a  time  of  intense  competition 
It  has  also  been  a  time  of  continuing  growth 
for  the  indvjstry  But  this  growth  has  been 
in  sales  volume  and  not  In  profits  and  even 
volume  has  .idvan.-ed  at  a  i^reatly  recluce<l 
rate 

The  manv  liew  sheet  pro<lucer.s — 'here  are 
now  Z9  f.ibricators,  excluding  a  number  of 
captive  sheet  mills,  compared  with  6  in 
1946 — have  not  been  the  sole  factors  in 
changing  the  conditions  >f  the  Industry 
Not  only  has  the  tremendous  demand  f  r 
goods  and  services  brought  on  by  war  and 
the  postwar  b'Kim  been  partially  sntistied. 
but  the  ctp.iri'v  of  competing  materials  to 
pr  dui'e  h.is  .il.so  grown  to  a  point  where  It 
li.is  far  surpa-ssed  demand.  No  longer  d  i 
steel,  glass,  ci  pper.  and  zinc  rem, tin  :r.»'rt 
to  the  penetrations  rif  aluminum  Into  their 
own  bailiwicks — they  have  leari:ed  u^  fight 
back  .And  on  top  of  this  reaction  by  com- 
peting materials  has  come  the  rising  Import 
»if  aluminum  pnxiucfs  from  other  Indus- 
trialized Countries  of   the  world 

Tills  combinatUn  of  clrcunLst.mces  bv  i'- 
seU  does  not  fully  explain  the  condition  of 
the  aluminum  Industry  of  todav  Aut<ima- 
tion  of  facilities,  about  which  all  of  us  hear 
so  much,  has  also  -ome  to  aluminum  and 
brought  with  it  the  desirability  of  malnt.Un- 
Ing  high  production  rates  at  ;.lm<:st  any  price 
in  order  to  try  and  make  the  new  equipment 
pay  off  This  factor  has  been  one  of  the 
major  causes  of  the  prf^fltles  prosperity  that 
ha.s  descended  on  the  aluminum  fabricating 
indu.s'ry 

PRorin.E.SS     PROSPFHITT 

Tlie  principal  problem  of  all  aluminum 
manufacturers  is  the  relentless  deterioration 


of  profit  mu-glr.s  for  f.ibrlcatod  protlu  "s 
Prices  have  been  cut  again  and  again  both 
officially  and  unofficially  by  big  pr^xlucers 
and  small,  with  the  result  that  few  of  the 
coninanies  are  earning  an  adequate  return 
for  their  stKkholders.  Some  are  finding  it 
difflrult  if  rot  Impo.ssible  to  meet  their  in- 
terest and  .imortizatlon  on  borrowed  funds. 
Ft  example  one  of  the  large  primiU-y  pro- 
ducers in  19.55  returned  in  operating  pront-s 
before  taxes  20  percent  on  Its  net  assets,  in 
19'JO.  the  retiirn  was  only  ab.>ut  4'..  percen' 
P')r  the  small  nonlntegrated  producer,  the 
situation  is  far  more  serious  to  the  point 
where  many  have  been  caught  on  the  hip  and 
have  had  either  to  sell  out  or  to  close  their 
do-  rs 

Am  ng  the  principal  controllable  causes 
of  the  situation  ha.s  been  the  compulsive 
expansion  f-om  which,  particularly  major 
aluminum  companies,  seem  to  suffer  Their 
eyes  are  blrger  than  their  stomachs,  and 
their  msatl.i  )le  apoetites  for  markets  beyond 
their  economic  reach  carries  suicidal  Impli- 
cations. 

Samples  of  this  phenomenon  of  expansion 
simply  for  the  sake  of  expansion  are  found 
in  the  manuracturlng  of  building  siding  and 
sheet  for  the  can  Industry  In  both  of  these 
we  hear  str  dent  publicity  from  all  sides 
about  the  ra  )ld  future  growth  of  aluminum 
Yet.  the  prlc?  of  this  growth  can  be  absurd 
Let  me  illustrate 

For  those  .if  you  unfamiliar  with  the  In- 
dustry, refining  of  primary  aluminum  Into 
Ingot  Is  the  first  stage  In  which  the  metal 
becomes  recognizable  The  ing'its  are  the 
raw  material  from  which  the  indejiendent 
fabrlo.itors  — ;.heet  reroUers,  extruders,  cast- 
ing shops  ani  so  on  — generally  obtain  their 
r.iw   material 

Aluminum  ingot  until  last  week  sold  for 
26  cenVs  pe-  pound;  yet  cert  iln  primary 
conipanles  wh(j  are  Integr  ited  In  the  fabri- 
cating field  .ire  selling  at  28  cents  per  pound 
metal  that  has  been  cast  from  pig  Into  r^>Hing 
Ingots  then  rolled  down  In  a  series  of  com- 
plex operatlns  Into  colled  sheet.  That  this 
sheet  can  bf-  processed  and  carry  Its  share 
of  operating  overhead  and  sales  costs,  let 
alone  deprecation  for  2  cents  j)er  pound  Ls 
fantastic,  but  this  Is  the  prl-^e  at  which 
primary  proc  ucers  are  offering  rolled  alumi- 
num stock  to  th-:  large  container  manufac- 
turers 

P^om  our  experience  at  Fairmont,  we  know 
that  It  Is  Impossible  to  rf)Il  and  ship  any  type 
of  ilumlnum  sheet  to  a  customer  for  3  cents 
per  pound  o-  er  the  metal  cost  and  stiU  pay 
overhead,  mu'^h  le.ss  earn  a  profit  What 
Justification  do  jirimary  pr^Klucers  find  for 
inv.idlng  the  can  field  'in  this  basis'" 

Tl.e  ari^-;:Tent  l.s  .ulv.mced  that  this  Is  be- 
ing done  til  promote  the  market  for  alu- 
minum However,  in  the  long  run  such 
fyactlces  can  only  h.ive  detrimental  effects, 
since  they  destroy  the  logical  pricing  ba.sis 
for  all  the  products  of  the  aluminum  sheet 
industry  The  fabricating  end  of  the  busi- 
ness should  show  a  profit  based  on  the  mar- 
gin between  the  selling  price  ol  the  sheet 
and  the  buying  price  of  raw  metal  The 
recent  reduction  In  the  price  of  primary 
metal  is  a  trend  In  the  right  direction  but 
the  spread  is  still  insufTlclent  to  cover  the 
costs  of  rolling 

Other  sucn  commodity  pricing  schemes  are 
rife  in  the  5heet  fabricating  industry  until 
It  has  become  an  economic  "Alice  In  Wonder- 
land •• 

C  illed  siding  sheet,  which  Is  the  aluminum 
strip  material  used  to  fabricate  the  siding 
that  we  are  beginning  to  see  on  many  new 
homes,  has  lieen  handled  similarly  Its  price 
h:is  been  cut  U.i  the  point  where  pr</flt  m.ir- 
glns  on  the  production  of  the  sheet  are  non- 
existent Without  dwelling  on  technical  de- 
tails, siding  stock  Is  a  product  that  requires 
special  manufacturing  care  to  Insure  that  It 
Is  straight  and  that  its  width  is  held  within 
very  close  margins  It  is  also  s{)eclally 
packed.     Notwithstanding    the   extra    atten- 


tion that  must  be  t.iken  In  It*  manufacture. 
It  hits  botui  priced  far  btiow  the  reiiMinable 
economic  level  that  allows  the  fabricator  to 
cibtaiu  u  proper  profit.  And  the  burden  of 
this  special  price  has  fallen  on  the  smaller 
nonintegrated  priKlucer,  because  he  must  ob- 
tain all  of  his  proJlt  from  transforming  the 
purchii*ed  ingot  or  reroU  stock  Into  the  end 
siieet  product 

I  could  c\^p  other  ex.unples  of  such  prue 
cutting,  but  there  are  otiicr  devices  used  oy 
tiie  major  aluminum  producers  which  al.s  > 
thre.iten  the  survival  of  the  nonintegrated 
prtxlucer  and  therefore  deserve   mention. 

C»ne  surh  de\ii«'  is  the  u.se  of  special  credit 
terms  iti  certain  customers.  Payment  !  .r 
most  aluminum  prtxlucts  is  required  1  month 
after  material  is  shipped.  However,  for  cer- 
tain products  like  lurnllure  tubing,  large 
priKlucers  h.ive  instituted  3-month  payment 
terms  Tlus  is  clearly  an  enticement  to 
buy  -nM«t  buyers  a.'e  Interested  In  nf>eratlng 
with  their  suppliers'  money.  However,  m'>ft 
smaller  companies  th.it  sell  In  these  fleld.s 
do  not  ha\e  the  financial  resources  to  offer 
similar  terms.  If  they  try.  they  place  them- 
.sel\es  In  financial  Jeopardy 

In  certain  of  the  are.ts  mentioned  abo; e 
minor  corrective  action  h.is  been  stiirtid 
by  one  or  more  of  the  major  producers 
The  chaotic  schedule  of  price*  for  speii.il 
sheet  products  has  In  recent  weeks  been 
modified  to  some  minor  extent  A  tiny 
step  in  the  right  direction  has  been  taken 
but    it    is  only   a   st,irt 

THE    l.SlAiT    VICE 

The  Companies  that  produce  nluinin  im 
in  its  various  .stages.  st.irtlng  with  bauxito 
and  running  through  primary  ingot  to  the 
highly  fabricated  items,  hold  the  whip  hand 
over  their  smaller  and  Utsa  powerful  bretli- 
ren  The  latter  rxe  forced  to  buy  from 
these  pnxlucers  the  Ingot  from  which  they 
must  fabricate  their  pr-xJucts  at  the  same 
time  they  mu.'t  compete  in  the  marketplace 
for  business  for  their  finished  prf)ducts 
Thus,  the  destinies  of  the  small  companies 
are  ch«ely  ccjntrolled  by  the  Integrated 
producers,  who  have  It  In  their  power 
to  set  Uie  prices  at  which  the  small  cum- 
jianles  must  buy  .\s  well  as  the  maximum 
price  at  which  they  can  sell.  In  this  Ilgh' 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  price  of  aluminum 
Ingot  is  Uxlay  the  same  as  it  was  5  years 
ago.  For  sheet  aluminum,  however,  the 
selling  prices  are  by  no  means  iwb  high  as 
they  were  5  years,  or  even  4  years  ago,  since 
the  horde  of  special  price  arrangements  on 
t)ne  c(jmm<xilty  or  another  h;vs  reduced  the 
aver.ige  prli'e  sharply  At  the  same  time 
the  special  cut  prices  on  such  Items  a-s  c.in 
-St. Kk  h.ive  causfxl  buyers  to  demand  slmil.ir 
prices  f  >r  m.iterla!.  modified  only  slightly, 
further  ercxlmg   the   ,T\eruge   selling   price 

Parenthetically,  the  big  companies  are 
the  ones  that,  at  th.e  bargaining  table,  set 
the  p.iltern  f ' jr  bjisic  l.iijor  rate  Increases 
for  the  whole  Industry  In  this  manner,  they 
Influence  another  Important  aspect  of  the 
weK.ire  of  the  smaller  iion.ntegrated  pro- 
ducer 

In  short,  the  Lir^'e  prnlucers  can  t.ike 
their  profit  on  the  pig  and  let  the  little  guy 
worry  about  trying  to  niMke  a  profit  on  the 
fabricated  pr'xlucts  Filrm<Mit  h.is  been  vv.<' 
of  these  little  guys,  and  that  is  the  reason 
It  has  been  essential  th.Tt  we  Improve  our 
P'vltlon  It  has  depended  tiio  much  on  a 
high  degree  of  responsibility  and  economic 
maturity  on  the  part  of  the  Integrated 
aluminum  prfxlucers  resfvinslblllty  and 
maturity  that,  unfortunately  at  present,  ap- 
pear to  be  lacking 

One  move  that  Cerm,  and  consequently 
Fairmont,  h^ia  t.iken  t^iwiu-d  greater  Inde- 
pendence was  participation  In  Alroll.  the 
aluminum  hot  rolling  mill  venture  at 
Oswego,  NY  ,  In  ctinjunctlon  with  three 
other  major  North  American  metal  com- 
panies This  undertaking  is  designed  to 
supply    reroU    stock— like    the    heavy    gage 
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colls  you  see  over  there — to  our  new  tandem 
cold  mill  here  at  Fairmont.  The  Joint  mill 
will,  of  course,  similarly  supply  mills  of 
uiher  particlpanu. 

We  are  also  studying,  together  with  an- 
other important  nonferrous  metal  fabri- 
cator, the  feasibility  of  building  our  own 
primary  aluminum  reduction  plant  in  the 
Sta'e  of  Oregon.  Access  to  its  own  primary 
Ingot  .supply  clearly  Would  put  Fairmont  in 
a  more  favorable  position,  by  freeing  it  from 
tme  end  of  the  economic  vise  in  which  in- 
dejK'ndent    fabricators   find    themselves. 

Barring  sucli  moves  which  Cerro's  access 
t.)  long-term  capit  \1  may  make  possible, 
Fairmont  will  continue  to  flght  an  uphill 
battle  a^alnyt  the  p.-icing  policies  that  have 
been   foisted   upon    the   Industry.      It   would 


remain  outside  the  umbrella  of  the  fixed 
Ingot  price,  which  the  primary  companies 
maintain;  at  the  same  time  it  would  have 
to  thrust  Its  way  through  the  economic  Jun- 
gle of  end  product  pricing  created  by  these 
same  companies. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  for  the  Integrated 
aluminum  producers  to  examine  their  pres- 
ent pricing  policies  in  view  of  the  narrow 
profit  margins  from  which  most  aliimlnuna 
producers,  large  and  small  alike,  are  suffer- 
ing. It  is  time  that  action  be  taken  to  re- 
turn an  adequate  reward  to  stockholders. 
Accordingly,  I  suggest  that  the  primary 
aluminum  producers  return  to  a  sound  and 
Just  pricing  schedule  for  semifabricated 
products. 


I  have  dwelt  long  enough  on  the  problems 
that  confront  the  aluminum  Industry  ind, 
therefore,  affect  the  citizens  of  Fairmont. 
We  of  Cerro  are  proud  to  be  part  of  convert- 
ing one  of  the  Nation's  original  aluminum 
fabricators  into  one  of  ita  most  modern. 
For  myself  and  my  associates,  let  me  extend 
a  note  of  sincere  thanks  to  all  of  you  that 
have  helped  make  this  project  possible.  We 
are  also  grateful  to  those  of  you  who  have 
taken  the  time  to  come  bete  today  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  occasion  that,  to  us,  is  very 
significant.  As  you  can  see,  we  are  trying 
to  do  our  part  to  strengthen  the  industrial 
foundations  of  Fairmont  and  ol  West  Vir- 
ginia in  keeping  with  the  new  spirit  that 
we    find   here. 


SENATE 

1  III  nsi)\>.  Jam  .\MY  18.  1%2 

Tlic  St-nate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  wa.s  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
Prc'^idt-nt. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DD.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  oui  Father,  wc  are  con- 
.•^ciovi.s  that  we  spei.d  our  years  as  a  tale 
that  is  told,  and  told  quickly. 

Yesterday  the  thijupht  of  those  chosen 
to  sit  in  this  Chamber  was  "in  raemo- 
iiam.  "  as  the  dedicated  public  service 
of  one  whose  work  is  done  here  was 
pa^vsed  in  grateful  review  in  a  panorama 
of  vanished  yesterdays. 

As  paps  appear  in  the  ranks  of  pa- 
triotism, no  matter  how  pure  and  un- 
dffiled.  even  in  the  sadness  of  farewell 
may  those  who  remain  hear  Thy  voice 
calling'  to  march  forward,  to  work  while 
It  is  called  day,  to  fill  sunny  hours  with 
labor,  knowing  that  the  night  cometh 
when  no  man  can  work. 

In  these  tense  days,  whose  decisions 
are  moldinR  the  far  future,  make  our 
national  leaders  calm  and  serene  be- 
cau.'^e  they  are  anchored  in  Thy  truth. 
thouRh  rinced  about  with  lies.  May  the 
courage  of  the  prophets  be  in  their  souls. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, January  17.  1962.  was  dispensed 
WlLll. 


MESSAGES    FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


THE  BUDGET— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PR  ESIDENT 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  today  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  19G3.  which  is  now  being 
read  in  the  House.  In  view  of  that  fact, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  letter  of  transmittal  in  the 
CVIII 26 


Senate  be  dispensed  with  and  that  it, 
with  the  accompanying  document,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  connection  with  the  morning  hour  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  "Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— THE  DU 
PONT  TAX  BILL 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  brief  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  find  my- 
self— and  I  suspect  that  some  other  Sen- 
ators do — in  a  situation  in  which,  over 
the  months.  I  have  been  receiving  many 
letters  about  the  Du  Pont  bill  from  per- 
sons in  my  State.  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
should  miss  voting  either  one  way  or  the 
other  on  the  question  of  passage  of  this 
bill. 

There  have  been  rumors  that  a  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill  or  a  motion  to  lay 
it  on  the  table  might  be  made,  in  order 
to  bring  this  matter  to  a  head. 

I  have  speaking  engagements  in  New 
Hampshire  tomorrow :  but  I  would  can- 
cel them  instantly  if  I  thought  that  nec- 
essary in  order  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  vote  on  the  Du  Pont  bill. 

Can  either  the  majority  leader  or  the 
minority  leader  stat^  whether  it  will  be 
safe  for  some  of  us  to  leave  following 
the  session  today,  or  whether  we  should 
remain? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  comment  on  that  matter.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
iMr.  DiRKSENj   and  myself  to  ascertain 


whether  some  arrangement  can  be  made 
either  today  or  tomorrow.  "We  have  pre- 
viously discussed  this  matter.  As  soon 
as  we  can  make  such  an  arrangement, 
if  one  is  possible,  we  shall  notify  the 
Senate,  so  that  the  Members  will  be  able 
to  prepare  themselves  accordingly. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  calling  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  leadership.  I  assure  him 
that  we  shall  give  it  immediate  consid- 
eration and  shall  try  to  work  out  an 
agreement,  if  possible,  so  that  every 
Member  can  be  informed  about  when 
the  vot€  on  the  bill  will  be  taken. 

I  understand  there  is  at  ^ least  one 
amendment  at  the  desk,  and  there  may 
be  others. 

I  have  heard  rumors  that  a  motion  to 
recommit  may  be  made,  but  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it.  However,  we 
shall  try  to  work  out  all  these  things 
when  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  get 
together  with  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see IMr.  Gore  J,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  IMr.  "Williams],  and  other 
Senators  who  are  very  much  interested 
in  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Probably  before  the 
plane  leaves  late  this  afternoon  we  shall 
know  whether  it  will  be  reasonably  safe 
for  us  to  leave  then  or  whether  it  would 
be  wise  for  us  to  remain. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  so,  although 
I  carmot  guarantee  anything  in  that 
connection.  But  if  not  today,  we  shall 
try  to  do  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Tomorrow  would  be 
too  late  for  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  try  to  do 
what  I  can  before  then. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Agreement  With  Australia, 
Relating  to  Space  Pkogeam 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  various  tracking  faciUtles  at  Woomera. 
Australia;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences. 
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Repout    or    PxDSKAi    Ckop    Insveance 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agricu;'-ure  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
tt  report  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, for  the  year  1961  with  an  accom- 
panying report*,  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and   Forestry 

Appropriations    for    Aircraft     Mis.srir.s    and 
Naval   Ves.sEUS   for    the    Armed   Fori  es 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  -SecreUiry  'f  De- 
fense, transmlt'.lng  a  draft  of  prop..sed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriarioiis  durlrii; 
ft.scal  year  1963  for  aircraft,  missiles  md 
naval  vesseUs  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes  iwlth  an  accompanyitig  pa- 
per I  to  the  Commlttfe  on  Armed  Services 
PiBUCArioNs  OF  Feoeral  Power  Commission 

.\  letter  from  the  Chairman  Federal  Power 
Conunlsaiun.  Wa.shingt/ni,  DC.  transmitting. 
for  the  inform. ition  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of 
Its  public. t'lviis  enMtled  Statistics  of  Nat- 
ural Gas  Companies  1960  ■  ■Steam-Electric 
Plant  Con.struction  Coat  and  Annual  Pro- 
duction Expenses.  I960."  "Hydroelectric 
Plant  Construction  Cost  and  Annual  Pro- 
duction Expenses.  1960."  "Statistics  of  Elec- 
tric Utilities.  1960.  Privately  Owned  "  and 
"Principal  E'.ectrlc  Facilities.  1961"  i  with 
accompanviiig  document-st,  t^i  the  Com.niit- 
te«  on  Commerce 

APPLKATIoN     for    PCRMANE.Nr    RESILIENCE    uF    A 

Certain     AtrEN 

A  letter  from  the  Commissi. 'tier  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  Department 
of  Justice  trLinsmltting  pursuant  to  law.  a 
copy  of  an  order  granting  the  application  for 
permanent  residence  filed  by  Simon  Braude. 
toge'her  with  a  stiitement  of  the  facts  and 
pertinent  provisions  of  law  as  to  the  subject, 
and  the  reitsons  for  granting  the  application 
(with  acco.Tip.inylng  papers  i  .  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary 

SfSPENsioN      OF     Deportation      or     Certain 
Aliens 

Four  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration .\r.d  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice  transmitting  pursuant 
to  law.  cf)pies  of  orders  suspending  depor- 
tation of  certain  aliens,  toge'her  with  a 
statement  of  the  facts  and  ;>ernnent  provi- 
sions of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and 
the  reasons  f'>r  ordering  such  suspension 
(With  acc(jmpanyiiig  paf)ersi.  to  the  Coni- 
mlttee    in   'he  Judiciary 

HKP<'Rr      K    .S'Arto.NAL    Meuimi  >.n    Boaru 

A  letter  fr  >!n  the  Ch.iirm.m  Nsitl-rial  Me- 
diation Board  Wa.-.hington.  DC.  tr.msiiuf- 
tlng  pursuant  to  law.  a  rep<jrt  of  tint  B.  lard. 
Including  <i  report  of  the  National  Railroad 
.Adj\i.stment  B.  ..ird.  for  the  ?\ical  year  ended 
June  30  1961  (With  an  aci-ompanylng  re- 
port), to  the  C-mmttee  on  labor  and  P\ib- 
llc  Welfiirf 


been  made  to  and  for  Guam  and  Its  people 
all  of  which  are  .ittributable  to  Crvernor 
Daniel,  a  few  of  which   are  as  follows 

•  lai  The  general  cleanup  of  the  city  of 
Agana  frori  the  ravages  1  the  tanga.-itaiigan 
tret's.  weec.s  and  other  unsightly  Junks  and 
scraps  1  x-ated  therein, 

•  ib»  The  centralization  of  funcUons  and 
resfxinslbilltles  within  the  department  of 
labor  and  perstmnel  as  it  pcrUiins  to  the  re- 
cruitment of  personnel  for  the  department  of 
education 

"lO  The  noticeable  Improvement*  and  re- 
pairs of   our   highways. 

••(di  Tt.e  continued  request  for  the  elim- 
ination of  the  so-called  dual-wage  system  as 
practiced  by  the  military  command*  on 
Guam. 

•lei  The  invitation  extended  to  outalde 
capital  to  establish  new  venture*  and  new 
businesses  within  Guam. 

"(f)  The  return  to  the  soil  progrnm  of  the 
people  of  Guam  and  the  tremendous  results 
of    such     program. 

"igi  Hie  importation  of  new  livestock  to 
replenish  Gu.im  s  existing  breed. 

ihi  The  »-nergetlc  and  vigorous  adtertlae- 
ment  Inlt.ated  to  attract  tourists  and  visitors 
to  Guam 

•ii)  W.th  the  co<iperatlon  of  the  military 
commands,  the  cleanup  and  disposal  of  ex- 
plosives. 

"(J)  Latt  but  not  least  the  susfx-nsUin  of 
Executive  Order  No  8683  as  It  pertains  to 
the   territory  of  Guam:    and 

•Whereas.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
other  programs  and  plana  of  the  legislature 
all  for  the  benefit  of  the  territory  and  Us 
people  are  being  carried  out  bv  our  Gover- 
nor, all  of  which  required  o\ir  Governors 
unselfish  devotion  and  energy  and  sincerity 
as  the  chief  executive  of  our  territory,  al- 
though he  has  occupied  this  high  i.rli-c  f^r 
such  a  short  period  of  time,  and  comparing 
the  longevity  of  service  as  Governor,  he  has 
far  pxcerded  the  nchlevementa  and  results 
of  previous  chief  executives  of  our  territory, 
and  for  :hls  reason  Gov  Bill  Daniel  merits 
the  acclaim  and  commendation  of  the  people 
of  Gu.im    Now   therefore,  be  It 

•Re^ol'rd.  That  the  Sixth  Gu;im  Legisla- 
ture, on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Oviam.  dors 
hereby  humbly  applaud  Its  Governor  and 
thus  hereby  extend  a  well-earned  cf)mmen- 
datlon  from  the  people  of  Guam  to  Gov 
Bill  Daniel  for  a  tremendous  Job  done  during 
the  first  7  months  of  his  administration  its 
Governor  of  Guam,   and   be  1'   further 

"Resolved,  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  aid  that  copies  of  the  s  vriie  he  there- 
after tr.in.smltted  to  the  President  of  the 
Uiil'ed  States  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insxilar  Affairs,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insulir  Afl.ilrs,  and  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  Guam  ■■ 


PETITIONS  AND   MKMORIAI.S 

Petition.s.  Ptc  .  were  Iu;d  bt'fore  th^- 
Senate,  or  presentrd  M\d  rcffirfd  us 
indicated 

Bv   -he   VICE   PRESIDENT 
A  res.ilMMon  .<d>pted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the    Territory    of   Guam,    to    the    Committee 
on  Interior  and  IiLsular  AfTairs 

■  RESOLirTION    254 

•Resolution   relative    to   extending    the   com- 
mendation of  the  pe'jple  of  Ciu.im   to  Gov 
Bill    Daniel    for    his    notable    achievements 
as  Governor  of  Guam  m  such  short  period 
since  he  a.«Lsumed  this  high  office 
"Whereas    the    Honorable    Bill    Daniel    v^as 
appointed  Governor  of  Guam    .n  or  about  the 
90th  day  of  Mav  196L  and  thereafter  a.-sumed 
the  highest  office  In  the  territory  of  Guam, 
and 

Whereas  vano\i,s  and  matiy  unforgettable 
and   oftentimes  amazing   achievements   have 


RKSOl.UriON  Ob    K.\NS.-\.S  WOMFN  S 
iiKPUBLICAN  CLUB 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President,  last 
fall  the  Kan.sa.s  Women  s  Republican 
Club,  at  it.<;  meftint,'  in  Emporia,  Kans., 
adopted  a  resolution  expre.ssinK  its  con- 
cern over  *he  .'^piead  of  communism. 

Communi.->m  i.s  an  ever-increasing 
threat  to  our  Nation  and  only  an  in- 
formed citizenry  will  be  able  to  com- 
bat it 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Recurd 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

Where.is  we  recognize  the  serious  t'lrcat 
that    the  spread   of   communi.sm   presen's   to 


our  countr>.  it«  allies,  and  the  great  Institu- 
tions of  freed  in  and  opportunity  which  are 
tl'.f  foundation  ..f  I  ur  liberty  and  representa- 
ti\e  form  of  go\  iTimienl .   and 

WhereiUJ  a  better  opportunity  for  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  evil  purposes 
and  polh-les  of  conuuunlsm  to  destroy  our 
rights  and  privileges  as  American  cltl/.en.s 
should  be  pro\  idt-d  our  studenu  and  citi- 
zens   Now    therefore    be  It 

H'-solvfd  bj/  the  K  insas  Womrn.i  Rrpuh- 
lican  Club  xn  mrrting  at  Empona.  Kan^i 
That  our  public  officials  and  especially  tho.se 
responsible  tor  the  <-ourseB  of  study  and  cur- 
riculum of  our  pul'llc  schtH'ls.  be  urg»>d  to 
provide  inf'jrmation  to  studenU  on  our 
American  heritage  pritulples.  and  method.s 
and  to  alert  student*  to  the  designs  of  com- 
munum  up<in  our  form  of  government  In  the 
United  States  This  alert  and  this  Informa- 
tli>n  should  be  fvirthered  to  Include  the  cm 
munlty.  and  he  it  further 

ResoUed  That  copies  of  thl.s  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  superintendent  of  public  Instru.  - 
tlon.  to  our  Senators  .md  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  all  State  ot1i>  lals  in  the  g.i-.err.- 
meat  of  Kansas 

D.ited  at  Emporia  Kans  Septem^x^r  J ) 
1961 

LULD   K    BaUM. 
Secretar\j    Kan>ci'    M'ot'i      Hi  pub- 
lican  C'.tib 


RESOLUTION  OF  STEVENS  COUNTY 
KANS  SOIL  CONSERVATION  DIS- 

Li.icr 

Mr  CAHI^ON  Mr  Pre.sident.  the 
StrvfiLs  County.  Kans  .  Soil  Conserva- 
tion District  last  fall  adopted  a  reso- 
lution in  reward  to  the  .soil  conservation 
resci  vr  pro   ram 

In  thi.s  if.s olution  they  urued  Coniiress 
to  renew  the  present  conservation  re- 
serve conti  act^s 

I  ask  unanimous  c  in.sint  that  the  res- 
olution \)€  iinnted  in  the  Record 

There  t>eini:  no  objection  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

While  our  t'lpsoll  Is  blowing  and  w.ishlng 
away  and  thousands  ot  farmers  are  going 
broke  because  of  def)res.sed  prices  caused  by 
a  huge  surplus  the  Federal  G  ivernmeiu  i- 
.spending  millions  of  dollars  putting  new 
Und  Into  production  at  tremendous  cost 
m  >re  millions  for  pr  xlucllon  payments  .intl 
more  millions  to  store  the  surpUis 

That  production  can  be  stored  In  tlie  soil 
for  our  children  and  grandchildren  clieaper 
than  It  can  be  stored  in  concrete  elevators 
wliere  It  Is  usually  lost   forever 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  the  farm  .ii.il 
t  mservall.  .n  progrins  Is  to  c  .nserve  s..;! 
and  -Aater  for  fjlure  generations  .lod  redue 
production,    and 

Whereas  after  2b  years  of  so-called  priKluc- 
tl on  controls  and  conservation  pro^'rlrns  Ae 
have  m-jre  surplus  and  less  Soil  .md  A.c.tr 
than  we  had  1!5  years  ago.  and 

Whereas  tiie  conserv.itlon  re  erve  pruj'ani 
Is  the  only  program  that  h.\A  .iccomplished 
100  percent  what  the  farm  and  cou.-'erva- 
tlon  progr  ims  are  supposed  to  do  It  h.vs 
slopped  all  produf'tion.  eri>slon.  and  deple- 
tion After  several  yeats  In  g  •'>d  g''"--''  '*'^''' 
no  harvesting  or  grazing  that  land  will  help 
feed  our  increasing  pn>pulatlon  when  it  n 
needed;  and 

Whereas  the  conservation  r'-"^erve  pro- 
gram does  not  create  ght>6t  towns,  but  has 
a  st.iblllzlng  effect  on  the  economy  of  the 
community,  especially  In  the  Great  Plains 
area;   and 

Whereas  the  most  urgent  problem  'h:s 
rountry  faces  l.s  true  conserv;^t  ion  of  otir  P'Hl 
and  water  for  the  futvire  Most  of  the  clv- 
lllzatUms  thiit  have  risen  and  fallen  died 
from  within      They  lived  only  for  the  present 
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and  gave  no  thought  to  the  future  genera- 
tions. TTie  good  soil  made  this  country  rich; 
the  loss  of  lt«  topsoll  will  make  this  country 
poi>r ; 

Therefore,  for  the  future  of  our  country 
and  the  present  and  future  generations,  we, 
the  undersigned  of  the  Stevens  County. 
K.ms  .  Soil  Conservation  DlFtrlct  Board 
urgently  recommend  the  renewal  of  the 
present  conservation  reserve  contracts,  at 
the  present  r.ite  of  payment,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  pr)grnm. 

Are  we  going  lo  t.ikc  land  out  of  produc- 
tion In  one  program  luid  put  land  back  Into 
pro<lurTlon    in   another   program'' 

What  we  do  for  ourselves  dies  when  we  do, 
wh.it  we  do  for  f\i".  ire  generations  lives  on 
for(  ■.  er 

Board  Meinljors  R  W  Packer.  Samuel 
W.  Bo^'one.  Lfwrence  W  Brower.  Ross 
C.  Teeter.  Ca-1  N.  Broiler.  A.sslstant 
Board  Members  Walter  E  Demuth, 
Lyle  A  Pow.^rf  Wilbur  W.  White, 
D.irrell  Skinner,  B    W    Brub.Tker 


RF^ciOLUTIONS  OP         WISCONSIN 

COUNCIL    OF    AGRICULTURE    CO- 
OPERATIVE 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
days  ahead,  the  Congress  will  be  con- 
sid(  rinR  a  variety  of  leRislati\  e  propo.'^als, 
iricludin,r  recommendations  by  the  ad- 
ministration, for  improvinK  the  agricul- 
tural outlook.  In  considering  problem.s 
ir.  tins  comi)lex  field,  naturally,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessar>  that  we  obtain  au- 
thoritative, firsthand  analyses  and 
recommcndaticnis  fiom  the  farmers, 
tliein.'-clvcs. 

At  Its  unniial  meeting'  the  Wisconsin 
Council  of  Agriculture  Cooperative,  an 
authoritative  voice  of  agriculture, 
adopted  a  series  of  re.solution.s  reflect- 
ing realistically  aid  constructively  upon 
major  features  of  the  farm  picture.  Be- 
lie vm.::  that  these  resolutions  deserve  the 
tlKHuhtful  consideration  of  Congress.  I 
request  unanimous  consent  to  have  them 
printed  in  the  Retord. 

There  being  nc  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow  ~: 

Hr.soLi  TioNS  ArHjp  ed  at  the  3;^d  Annual 
FARMtR.-i'  C'iEr-ToL.irrnrii  Conference  Held 
AT  Tin  HoiiL  L<  RAI.NF.  Madison.  October 
27,   I'jei 

RE^oI  ••TIoN     1        1AXATION    OF    PATRONAGE 
SAVINGS 

T)ie  Wise  .t.sln  C-iur.cU  of  Agriculture  Co- 
operative reaffirms  Us  position  that  the  net 
proceeds  of  a  coo]ie-atlve  returned  to  patrons 
on  a  patronage  h.isls  In  any  form  — cash, 
certificate  of  eq\  Ity.  or  allocated  book 
cre<llts  Is  Income  in  the  hands  of  the  patron 
and  not  Income  o  the  cooperative  making 
the  distribution  It  is  our  conviction  that 
such  proceeds  are  not  taxable  to  the  co- 
operative, but  should  be  Included  In  the 
comput.Ttion  of  the  reclplenfs  personal  In- 
conie  tax  We  believe  this  Is  In  accord  with 
the  clear  intent  ol  CC'iigress  In  the  tax  law 
and  no  way  repre;.rnt8  avoidance  of  our  tax 
rtsi>  iislbllltles.  It  Is  likewise  consistent 
wrh  the  basic  concept  of  a  cooperative  as 
It  nonprolU  Instil  atlon  In  which  any  In- 
come over  and  above  the  costs  of  operation 
n.-htlully  belongs  to  the  member  patrons 
and  t.';  rct-irnable  to  them  on  a  patronage 
ta.isls. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Wiscon- 
sin Council  of  Agriculture  Cocjpcratlve  ask 
Congress  to  ?pell  out  the  Intent  of  the  1951 
law,  so  that  our  court*  will  have  clear  In- 
structions regarding  cooperative  patronage 
refunds. 


KESOLtTTION   3 FARM  EX   COOPEllATrVI  SISVICE 

Whereas  coopyeratlve  marketing,  purchas- 
ing and  farm  business  service  associations 
contribute  to  farmer  prosperity,  and  where- 
as the  development  of  good  principles  and 
practices  In  cooperative  organization  and 
management  are  essential  to  strong  cooper- 
ative growth,  and  whereas  the  Farmer  Co- 
operative Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  contributed  effectively  to  the 
Information  available  to  farmers  for  organ- 
izing and  managing  their  cooperatives;  we 
now.  therefore,  commend  the  Farmer  Co- 
op>eratlve  Service  for  the  assistance  which 
has  been  provided,  and  we  ask  the  Wiscon- 
sin represent.it Ion  In  the  Congress  and  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
necessary  funds  to  further  strengthen  this 
cooperative  service  activity. 

RESOLl  HON    4    -  PROTECTION    C^F    THE    CONSIMER 
FROM    DAIRY    SCDSTITCTES 

Wisconsin  farmers  are  sufTerlng  a  sharp 
loss  in  the  market  for  butterfat  to  various 
prod-jcts  made  from  other  fats  In  Imitation 
of  dairy  products.  For  protection  of  the 
consumer,  we  urge  the  continuation  and 
strengthening  of  present  regulations  on 
oleomargarine  and  all  other  imitations  of 
dairy  products. 

RESOLTTION  5        AGRICT'LTVRAI.  PRICE  AND 

I'RODi:CTION     POLICY 

We  recognize  that  the  attainments  under 
the  present  price  support  program,  though 
highly  commendable.  f.Ul  short  of  solving 
the  dairy  prrxluctlon  and  utilization  prob- 
lem. 

The  continued  presence  of  excess  supplies 
of  dairy  products  has  been  a  deterrent  to 
price  improvement  under  tills  program  and 
this  situation  is  predicted  to  continue  into 
tlie  Indefinite  future.  The  results  of  re- 
search efTorts  on  this  problem  carried  on 
over  the  past  2  years  have  indicated  that 
direct  efTorts  to  adjust  milk  production  to 
market  demand  through  marketing  allot- 
ments Is  essential  If  price  Improvement  is 
to  be  achieved. 

Therefore,  the  council  will  continue  study 
and  work  on  programs  to  improve  the  dairy 
price  support  program  giving  positive  con- 
sideration to  methods  of  adjusting  supply 
to  market  demand.  Any  such  price  program 
considered  should  be,  In  addition  to  the 
basic  objective,  applicable  to  all  dairy  pro- 
ducers in  the  country,  provide  Incentive  and 
opportunity  for  efficient  milk  production, 
provide  for  democratic  expression  of  choice 
through  a  producer  referendum  and  be  In 
the  best  long-run  Interest  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. 

We  believe  that  the  best  way  to  do  this 
may  be  throtigh  the  machinery  of  a  na- 
tional milk  marketing  order  for  all  milk, 
leaving  present  milk  marketing  orders  func- 
tion within  the  total  national  milk  market- 
ing order. 

We  therefore  urge  that  the  marketing 
agreements  act  be  amended  in  such  a  way 
as  to  permit  this. 

We  strongly  tirge  that  a  food-for-peace 
program  be  adopted  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  bring  diets  of  the  world's  population  up 
to  minimum  subsistence  levels. 

RESOLUTION     6-  FOREIGN    TRADE 

The  Congress  and  Uie  SecreUry  of  Agri- 
culture are  to  be  praised  for  continued  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  foreign  markets. 

We  urge  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  and  activity  under 
Public  Law  480  with  appropriate  revisions, 
especially  those  which  will  help  us  compete 
within  the  common  markets  of  Europe  and 
Latin  America 

RESOLUTION       7 COOPFRATIVE       STRENGTH       AND 

LEGAL     STATUS     CLARLFICATION 

Farmer  cooperatives  need  to  become 
stronger  structuraUy  and  financially,  because 
many  farmer  cooperatives  have  need  to  merge 
or  consolidate  to  serve  their  members  better. 


Mergers  or  consolidations  may  be  subject 
to  possible  prosecution  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  the  grounds  at  what  might  hap- 
pen as  a  result  of  possible  restriction  of 
competition. 

Resolved,  That  the  council  encourage  and 
work  with  member  cooperatives  on  the 
strengthening  of  them  through  member  par- 
ticipation, and  support  and  encourage  co- 
operation with  other  cooperatives  on  a  local, 
regional,  and  State  level;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  Congress  be  urged  to  amend 
the  Capper -Volstead  Act  so  that  mergers  or 
consolidations  shall  not  be  deemed  illegal 
unless  such  Is  an  accomplished  fact  as  de- 
cided by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

RESOLUTION    8 — FOOD,    YOUE    BEST   BUY 

Contrary  to  general  consumer  opinion, 
food  is  an  excellent  buy.  Two  to  three  times 
as  much  food  can  now  be  bought  with  1 
hour  of  industrial  wages  as  was  true  30  years 
ago.  Any  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  at- 
tributable to  the  price  of  food  or  returns 
received  by  farmers  has  been  negligible. 

We  commend  agricultural  editors,  educa- 
tors, and  others  for  having  brought  this  to 
the  attention  of  urban  and  rural  people  and 
recommend  that  this  type  of  publicity  be 
provided  on  an  expanded  basis  in  the  future. 

RESOLUTION  9 — RESEARCH  AND  EDUCATION 

(a)  Evaluation  of  vocational  agriculture 
program;  During  the  past  year  the  council 
of  agriculture  initiated  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentiitives  of  farm  organizations,  educational 
agencies,  and  lay  groups  to  give  thought  to 
the  evaluation  of  the  program  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  to  recommend  procedures 
which  such  study  might  indicate.  Excellent 
progress  has  been  made  with  a  number  cf 
small  working  committees  which  were  set  up 
at  the  original  meeting  and  It  is  urged  that 
the  activity  be  continued  until  final  results 
have  been  acliieved. 

(b)  Marketing  emphasis:  Continued  re- 
search and  other  help  will  be  needed  In  pro- 
duction of  farm  products  but  with  the 
rapidly  changing  and  highly  competitive 
methods  of  moving  farm  products  to  the 
consumer,  the  council  of  agriculture  urges 
the  college  of  agriculture  and  vocational 
agriculture  to  give  greater  emphasis  in  the 
area  of  marketing  research  and  educational 
programs. 

(c)  Frtxluct  research;  Resewch  is  playing 
an  ever  increasing  role  In  the  development 
of  new  and  improved  uses  of  agricultural 
products,  not  only  for  food,  but  in  many 
other  uses. 

We  recommend  that  appropriate  State  and 
Federal  agencies,  particularly  our  own  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  be  urged  to  continue 
and  step  up  their  research  programs  on  de- 
velopment and  uses  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. We  also  urge  our  legislative  bodies, 
both  State  and  Federal,  to  provide  such  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  to  finance  such  activities. 

(d)  Council  policy  in  educational  pro- 
grams; The  council  will  continue  its  policy 
of  promoting  the  study  of  and  participa- 
tion in  cooperative  activities  by  rural  youth 
tlirough  an  award  recognition  program.  We 
will  also  continue  the  development  of  edu- 
cational meetings  for  vocational  agriculture 
instructors,  veteran  instructors,  extension 
leaders,  cooperative  directors,  managers,  re- 
gional bookkeepers  and  others. 

RESOLUTICN    10 — LIVESTOCK    MARKET    NEWS 
SERVICE 

Accurate  and  reliable  market  information 
is  of  great  value  to  farmers.  The  reliabil- 
ity of  such  Information  available  in  Wiscon- 
sin should  be  improved. 

We  encourage  the  legislature  to  prov.de 
funds  to  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  development  of  adequate  live- 
stock market  news  repKDrUng  services  f.r 
WiFccr.sin's    livestock    producers 
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Such  a  program  may  be  operated  In  co- 
operation with  the  State-Federal  crop  re- 
porting service  aa  ha«  been  done  In  several 
other  States 

RESOLUTIOV     11 — PKSTTCXDK    RESIDtrBJ 

We  commend  the  Wisconsin  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  establishing  fa- 
cilities and  a  program  for  the  detection  of 
pesticide  residues  In  dairy  product*,  foods, 
and  other  agricultural  products.  The  test- 
ing of  such  products  for  residues  la  es- 
sential to  the  continued  well-beln«?  of  the 
agricultural  economy  of  this  State  There- 
fore the  council  pledges  Its  support  In  secur- 
ing the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the 
pesticide  residue  work  of  the  department 

RKSQLCTION       12  — LABOl     LEGISLATION      FOE 
FAMILT  PAXMS 

The  family  farm  business  poses  unique 
problems  with  respect  to  meeting  labor 
needs.  With  no  way  of  protecting  the  em- 
ployer by  establishing  a  minimum  income,  a 
minimum  farm  wage  law  can  work  hardship 
In  many  instances.  Farmers  cannot  add  In- 
creased costs  to  price  of  their  products. 

Such  a  law  makes  It  difficult  for  inex- 
perienced, handicapped,  aged,  or  common 
farmworkers  to  secure  suitable  employment, 
thus  reducing  employment  opportunities  for 
these  people 

Therefore,  the  Wisconsin  Council  of  Agri- 
culture C<x>per;itlve  urges  special  conskleru- 
tlon  In  the  rules  governing  the  employment 
of  Inexperienced  and  handicapped  persuns 
on  family  sized  farms. 

EKSOLCTION     13 — FACING     THB     PRESENT 
INTERNATIONAL     CRISIS 

As  representatives  of  many  different  farm 
organizations  gathered  here  to  consider  var- 
ious problems  and  decide  on  courses  of  ac- 
tion, we  are  cognizant  that  more  than  all 
else,  the  seriousness  of  the  present  *.irld 
conditions  transcends  all  other  concerns 
We  recognize  that  civilized  mans  scientific 
achievements  have  far  out-distanced  his 
understanding  and  maturity  In  human  re- 
lations at  the  world  level. 

America  has  never  faced  a  more  serious 
International  challenge  than  she  Is  con- 
fronted with  today  The  utmrjst  caution. 
backed  by  firmness.  Is  essential.  With  deep- 
est understanding  among  all  our  people  In 
various  walks  of  life,  fortified  with  unity  of 
approach  on  a  non-partisan  basis  by  our 
elected  officials.  Is  paramount. 

We  believe  that  the  United  Nations,  as  an 
International  vehicle  by  which  diverse  and 
confiictlng  concepts  may  be  reconciled, 
should  be  supported  and  strengthened.  To 
the  extent  that  the  United  Nations  grows  In 
stature  and  responsibility,  so  hope  for  a  more 
peaceful  world  based  on  law  as  contrasted 
with  a  world  victimized  by  despotic  author- 
ity, comes  closer  to  realization. 

We  condemn  the  totalitarian  agreaslveness 
and  spirit  of  Intimidation  practiced  by  C'.'m- 
munlst  dominated  governments  As  f.irm 
organlzatliin  people,  we  pledge  our  m  iral 
and  physical  support  to  America's  position 
In  the  United  Nations.  We  urge  that  our 
country  be  kept  militarily  strong  while  con- 
tinuing Its  longstanding  policy  of  considera- 
tion for  under-privileged  nations  We  in  the 
field  of  f  >od  and  fiber  will  continue  to  give 
our  utmost  by  word  and  deed  to  help  meet 
the  present  colossal  challenge  of  war  and 
pe.ice 

We  direct  that  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  our  American  ambassador 
at  the  United  Nations,  to  Wisconsin's  rep- 
resentatives In  the  US.  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  President  Kennedy. 

RESOLVTION      14 CONSERVING      NATfRAL 

RESOURCES 

Whereas  the  conservation  of  our  soil. 
water,  forest,  and  wildlife  resources  is  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  our 
people,  of  our  Nation;  and 


Whereas  Wisconsin  historically  and  cur- 
rently has  achieved  an  enTlable  reputation 
in  the  conservation  of  these  natural  re- 
sources;  and 

Whereas  Federal  agencies,  namely  the  U5. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  C'lii.servatlon  Service, 
operating  through  I'vcally  elected  s.al  and 
w.iter  conservation  district  supervisors  and 
county  agricultural  stablliZiitlnn  and  con- 
servation service  members,  have  contributed 
materially  to  the  progress  of  the  cnnserva- 
tl  >n   program   In   Wise  .nsln.    Therefore   be   It 

Res^lied  That  the  Wi8C')nsin  O.uncU  of 
Agriculture  Cooperative  commends  these 
Agencies  f>>r  their  cooperative  efforts  and 
endorses  the  philosophy  of  local  leadership 
in  the  achievement  of  this  Important  work 

RESOLITION     15— MILK    A    SArEGlARD    AGAINST 

NICLEAR     TALLOLT 

Sudden  resumption  of  nuclear  testing  In 
violation  if  previous  agreements  is  clear  evi- 
dence of  Premier  Khrushchev's  plan  of  terror 
and  Intimidation  It  Is  known  that  pro- 
louijed  bomb  testlni;  above  the  ground  will 
result  In  nuclear  fallout  that  can  be  a  major 
threat  to  human  liealth  However,  at  present 
there  is  lack  of  definite  Information  a*  t<i  the 
dei^ree  of  damage  or  level  t)f  exp')sure  that 
can  be  tolerated  We,  therefore,  strongly 
urge  the  US  Department  of  Health  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  U  S  D.'}nixtment 
of  Agriculture  to  do  everything  possible  in 
the   way   of   scientific   research    in    this    field 

Unfortunately  Premier  Khrushchev's  de- 
sUn  to  develop  nuclear  phobia  has  been  ac- 
complished to  some  d'^k-'ree  as  a  result  of 
scare  headlines  In  the  press  and  news  articles 
that  have  added  to  the  public's  general  ml."?- 
understandlng.  confusion,  and  fear  Milk 
has  gotten  a  major  share  of  this  adverse 
public  attention  Such  publicity  has  wronkjly 
given  the  Impression  that  milk  Is  an  Im- 
ptjrtant    carrier    of    radioactive    material 

In  reality  milk's  most  Important  connec- 
tion lies  In  Us  ready  availability  at  all  times 
In  all  sections  of  the  country,  making  it  a 
convenient  food  to  analyze  as  an  indicator  of 
fallout  levels  It  Is  a  most  significant  fact 
that  the  cow  Is  a  natural  filter  and  selertlvely 
removes  much  of  the  strontlvim  90  Accord- 
ing to  scientists  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, there  Is  from  7  Uj  1 1  times  more 
strontium  units  In  the  food  that  cows  eat 
than  Is  present  in  the  milk  that  they  give 

The  requirements  for  calcium  in  the  hu- 
man diet  and  the  fact  that  milk  supplies  85 
percent  of  the  callcum  In  our  diet.  Is  well 
known  If  calcium  Is  not  supplied  In  suffi- 
cient amounts,  the  body  will  utilize  any  ele- 
ment which  resembles  calcium  Strontium 
resembles  calcium  Therefore.  It  Is  the  ratio 
of  calcium  to  strontium  In  our  f'lods  that  Is 
most  Important  A  well-balanced  diet  which 
supplies  adequate  calcium  offers  less  i)ppor- 
tunlty  for  the  utilization  of  str^mtlum  by  the 
body  Present  evidence  Indicates  that  popu- 
lations receiving  tlelr  calcium  primarily 
from  milk,  even  though  they  live  In  areas  of 
highest  fallout,  are  accumulating  relatively 
lower  .evels  of  strontium  in  their  bones  than 
those  who  receive  their  calcium  primarily 
from  vegetable  and  cereal  s<3urce8 

Therefore  rather  than  being  considered 
hazaraoua  with  respect  to  fall mt.  milk  \»  ac- 
tually a  safeguard  Uj  health  Accordingly 
the  public  should  be  urged  to  consume  ade- 
quate amoui.ts  of  milk  and  dairy  products  In 
a  well-balanced  diet  to  cope  with  the  growing 
hazard   of    nuclear    fallout. 

RESOLfTlON     16        EiFECT     OF    CONCT.NTRATED 
BI-TING     PllWER     ON     FARM     PRICES 

The  Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture  Co- 
operatives appreciates  the  enforcement  work 
done  In  the  p.ist  by  the  Packers  and  St<jck- 
yiirds  Division.  USDA.  at  p<jsted  terminal 
markets  with  respect  t<)  discriminatory 
prices  unfair  advertl.'itng  kickbacks  to 
dealers  and  practices  tending  to  manipulate 
prices      We    commend    the    Division    for    \ln 


present  determination  to  Investigate  the  In- 
.luences  of  concentrated  buying  power  on  the 
prices  of  livestock,  poultry,  and  farm  prod- 
ucts generally  Such  change  In  emphasis 
is  necessary  In  view  of  the  decline  In 
terminal  market  volume  and  because  of  the 
rise  of  concentrated  buying  power  by  giant 
food   store  chains   and  groups 

Restraint  of  competition  resulting  from 
vertical  Integration  In  the  meatpacking  In- 
dustry and  from  chalnstore  contracts  with 
commercial  feeders,  warrants  thorough  In- 
vestigation Chalnstore  purchases  direct 
from  country  feeders,  based  on  somewhat  de- 
pressed weekend  terminal  market  prices, 
uften  appear  to  have  the  effect  of  weaken- 
ing the  price  structure  on  which  their  own 
purcha.ses    are    based 

Parker  purchases  of  livestock  at  a  price 
adjusted  to  meet  the  demands  of  large-scale 
retailers,  merits  full  and  complete  Investi- 
gation Price  concessions  resulting  from 
the  controlled  effects  of  large-scale  buying 
power.  Instead  of  resulting  from  Increased 
effl'lency.  presents  a  real  threat  to  free  and 
normal  market  trends  based  on  supply  and 
demand  relationships 

We  urge  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Di- 
vision to  press  for  full  and  complete  inves- 
tigations Into  the  ways  by  which  concen- 
trated purchasing  power  may  be  adversely 
affecting  livestock,  poultry,  and  farm  prod- 
uce prices  generally  We  ask  that  every 
possible  effort  be  made  to  weed  out  those 
practices  that  seriously  restrict  normal  com- 
petition and  adversely  Influence  the  prices 
of  farm  products 

RESOLtmoN     17 EXPRESSION     OF    APPRECIATION 

We  express  our  thanks  to  the  various 
chairmen  speakers,  and  all  others  who  con- 
tributed to  the  ouutandlng  program  of  the 
3.ld  annual  get-together  conference.  Those 
who  served  on  committees  and  donated  so 
freely  of  their  time  and  services  In  various 
ways  are  hereby  accorded  special  apprecia- 
tion. To  the  press  and  other  news  media 
for  their  coverage  of  the  convention,  to  the 
maiuigement  and  personnel  of  the  Loralne 
Hottn  for  the  services  and  facilities  which 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  confer- 
ence   we  also  express  appreciation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  report*  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

Bv  Mr  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hanking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment 

S  Res  233  Resolution  to  Investigate,  and 
make  expycndltures  In  connection  with,  cer- 
tain matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction  (Rept. 
No  ll22i;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  without  amendment: 

S  Res  252  Re.'olutlon  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
employ  temporarily  an  additional  assistant 
chief  clerk  and  additional  staff  and  clerical 
perstinnel  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr  SP.^J^KMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment 

S  Res  244  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  In- 
vestigate matters  relating  to  public  and  pri- 
vate housing  I  Kept.  No.  1123i;  referred  to 
Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration 


STUDY  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRAC- 
TICE AND  PROCEDURE 

Mi  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  'le  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolulion  'S  Res.  256)  to  study  admin- 
i.strative  practice  and  procedure,  which 


was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(Hi  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
Investigation  of  administrative  practice  and 
procedure  within  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  in  the  exercise 
nl  their  rulemaking,  licensing,  and  adjudica- 
tory functions.  Including  a  study  of  the  ef- 
itctiveness  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
.\cx.  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
addilloiuil  legislation  is  required  to  provide 
for  the  fair,  imparilHl,  and  effective  per- 
formance of  such  functions. 

Sf.c  2.  For  the  pur'xjses  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1.  1962. 
to  January  31.  lt'63.  inclusive.  Is  authorized 
111  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2i  to  employ  upon  a  temjx)rary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultant?"  Profidcd.  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  Ui  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
t>e  appointed  and  his  com[>ensatlon  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  •1.400  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  ugencles  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  Informa- 
tU'n  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.    3    The    committee    shall    report    Its. 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation   as  It  deems   advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the   earliest  practicable  date,   but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1963 

SEiv  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$115,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
bv  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


STUDY  OF  RErVISION  AND  CODIFICA- 
TION OF  STATUTES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Uie  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  257 »  to  study  revision 
and  codification  of  the  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  Tliat  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(R)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine  Inve.-itlgate.  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  revision  and  codification  of  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1962  to 
January  31.  1963,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  to 
(  1  I  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants  Provided.  That.  If  more 
than  one  counsel  Is  employed,  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  .select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appxJlnted  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,400  than  the  highest  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
nirnt-s  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 


lize the  reimbursable  services,  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings together  with  Its  recommendations,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31.  1963. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$26,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by   the   chairman  of   the   committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ANTITRUST  AND 
MONOPOLY  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Commitlee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  iS.  Res.  258  >  to  investigate 
antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Us  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a 
complete,  comprehensive,  and  continuing 
study  and  Investigation  of  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  of  the  antitrust 
and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United  States,  their 
administration.  Interpretation,  operation,  en- 
forcement and  effect,  and  to  determine  and 
from  time  to  time  redetermine  the  nature 
and  extent  of  any  legislation  which  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  for — 

(1)  clarification  of  existing  law  to  elimi- 
nate conflicts  and  uncertainties  where  neces- 
sary: 

(2)  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  existing  laws;  and 

(3)  supplementation  of  existing  law  to 
provide  any  additional  substantive,  proce- 
dural, or  organizational  legislation  which 
may  be  needed  for  the  attainment  of  the 
fundamental  objects  of  the  laws  and  the 
efficient  administration  and  enforcement 
thereof. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1962.  to 
January  31,  1963,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Prortded,  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
he  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,400  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1963. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $450,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY    OF    MATTERS    PERTAINING 
TO      CONSTITUTIONAL      AMEND- 
MENTS 
Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 


resolution  (S.  Res.  259)  authorizing  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  constitu- 
tional amendments,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  constitutional  amendments. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1962.  to 
January  31.  1963.  Inclusive,  is  authorized 
(  1  )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
( 3 )  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1963. 

Sec.  4,  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$48,500,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  260)  to  investigate 
matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 
rights,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorised  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
constitutional  rights. 

Sec.  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1962.  to 
January  31.  1963,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Prot?tdcd,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  in- 
formation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  tor 
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Jatiuanj  IS 


izatlon  Act  of  194(3.  as  ;iinemlcd,  ftnd  In  ac- 


le«.Matlon  .«  It  deems  advisable,  to  the^Sen-      ^^^^^^^Ifl'^^  ^^l'^  ^'Vnr  cuL°nt7t      cTrrd.n.e    with    It.    jun.dlctlon    .p*clfled_  oy 


PERTAINING 

CHARTERS.         HOLIDAYS,         AND 

CELEBRATIONS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  l^ie  Judiciary,  reported  an  on?;:n.il 
resolution  'S  Res.  261)  to  cou-sid-r  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Government  chart,  rs, 
holidays,  and  celebrations,  wluch  was 
referred  to  th"  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Reaolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  u  authorized  under  sectiona  1J4 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  lieorgaiaza- 
tion  Act  of  1M6.  as  amended,  and  la  accord- 
ance  with   Ita   Jurisdiction   specilied  by    rule 


not  later  than  January  31.  U<63 

Sec  4.  Ex;icnses  of  the  cumnutiee  lual.r 
thl3  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
»90.000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  UiK)n  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  commUtee 


,\nd  effect  uf  .'<ub\ er.  he  ncllvltles  In  the 
rmted  St.ites.  !t«  territories  and  po«se8."!lons. 
m-iudliig.  but  nnt  limited  to.  esplon.age, 
.•(iikMtage.  and  Innitr.itlon  by  perJk)nB  who 
are  or  may  be  under  the  domination  nf  the 
foreign  go\er:iment  or  i>rganlznllon8  con- 
trolling the  World  C  'mmunlst  movement  or 


v  r^v  VTATTc-R-^  PFI'T  FINING  ''!'•>■  ^-'i*^'"  movement  seeking  t.T  cverthr-.w 
\  OF  ^^•^^';^'^^.;/J;^^.,  ':\  the  Oo^ernment  of  the  United  Stales  hy 
IMMIGR.ATION  AND  NA  I  L  RALI-      ^^,^^^  ^^^^  violence 


STL'DV 

TO 

Z  AT  ION 

Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  C^-mmittee 
on  thp  Judiciary,  reported  an  ori'V.nal 
resolution  uS   Res   263'  to  study  matters 


Sec  2  For  the  purposes  of  thla  resolution. 
rhe  c.>mnutte-.  from  February  1  1962,  to 
J mu.iry  31.  1963.  Inclusive,  is  authorized 
111  to  mfilce  svuh  expenditures  an  It  deems 
.\dvlsab:e;  i2)  to  employ  upon  a  temp<irRry 
b.u-^is  terhn.cal.  clerical,  and  other  aaalatanls 
a!ul  consultants     Prortded.  That  the  mlnor- 


pertainine  to  immu'ration  and  naturall 

_        _  /ation.  which  was  rt-ferred  to  the  Com- 

XXV  of  "he  StandlngRules'of  the  Seii'.ite  to      mittec  on   Rules  and  Administration,   as  Uy    is    authorized    to   select    one    person    fur 

consider    all    matter,    pertaining    to   Federal       follows:  .App..lntment,    and    the    person    so    selected 

.,      ,     ,,  shall    be    appointed    and    his    compensation 

R^iolrrd.  That  the  Comminee  or.  the  Jud.-  ^^^,^  ^  ^_^  >^^^^  ^^^,  ^^^             ^^^  ^^^^,  ^,^^ 

ciary.  or  any  duly  authorized  sub  ommlttee 
thereof,  la  au'hor'./ed  under  sections  134  ai 
and  136  of  the  l,ej;lsl.itlve  HeorgnnU.ation 
.»ct  of  1946,  a-s  amended,  and  m  accord. ince 
*lth  Its  Jurist' :ctlons  speriried  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standini;  liules  of  the  Ser.ate  to  ex- 
amine.   Investigate,    and    make    a    complete 


charters,  holidays,  and  celebrations. 

Skc.  3.  Ftjf  the  parposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1962.  to 
January  31,  1963.  Inclusive.  U  authorized  t  > 
(1)  maJLe  such  e.:pendlture«  aa  it  deems  a<l- 
vLsable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  as.s.^ia:;ta 
and  consultanU,  and  i3)  with  the  prior  C'.jn- 


nt    of    the    heads    of    the    departmenti    rr      ^^^^^y  of  any  and   all   masters   pertalnUii,;   to 


agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  n 
Rule*  and  AdmlnUtratlon.  to  utUlze  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  f.urllitiei. 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departmenu  or 
agencies  of  the  Government 

bBC.  3  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  »7  500, 
shall   b«  paid   from   the   contingent  fund   of 


i.T.niUr.itl' 'n    and    naturalization 

ace  2  For  the  purpose.s  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1962.  to 
January  31.  1963,  Inchislv,  ;,i  authirlzed 
(ii  to  ma*e  8U'-h  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advls.ible;  i2i  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  uther  xss.star.'s 
and  consultanu     Providt-d.  Th.it  the  mln..r- 


t>e  less  by  more  than  11.400  than  the  hlghe.st 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee,  and 
(3  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  depHr'.ments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  CommUtee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  »erTlce«.  In- 
formation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
f.f  the  departmen'.s  ^  r  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment 

.'^cr  3  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  .^hall  not  exceed  $325  - 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fiind 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


the  Senate   upon   vouchers  approved   by  the      ^y    j^    authorized    to    select    one    pers.  .n    for 
chairman    )f  the  committee 


STUDY  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  FED- 
ERAL JUDICIAL  SYSTE^^ 
Mr   EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 


appoin'ment,    and    the    person     so     selected 

sh<tll    be    appointed    and    his    compensation 

shall  t>e  so  nxed  that  hU  grtxs*  rate  shall  not 

be  less  by  rn.re  than  «1  4imj  than  the  highest 

grjas  rate  paid    to  any   other  employee,    ajid 

i3i    with   the  prior  consent  of   the   heads  of  .      w  »  j 

the  departmen's  or  agencies  concerned,  and      juvenile  dcinquencv.  whlch  was  referred 

the  Committee  on  Rules  .ind  Administration,      to  thi"  Ci:!mmittee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 


INVESTIGATION   OF  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

Mr  EASIX.\ND.  from  the  Commlttoe 
(■n  iJie  Judioiarv-.  reported  an  original 
resolution    tS.   Res.   265)    to   investigate 


on   the  Judiciary,   reported   an   original 

resolution     'S     Res.    262  >     to    study    and      ti.>  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  lnfi>rma-      l.stration,    as    follows: 


examine     the     Federal     judicial    system,      tion,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
which  was  referred  to  the  CommitU-e  on      departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government 


Rules  and  AJministration.  as  follows: 

Retolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  ""ubcnnimittee 
thertof  Is  authorized  under  sections  134ia) 
and  136  of  the  I.ec:.'<lattve  Re<irv«ni7ation 
Art  of  1046  as  imended.  and  In  arordanre 
with  Its  )url.'.dlc»inn  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  dtand:i4i;  Rules  of_jj;ie_Sef.at,e.  to  con- 
duct a  study  and  exanilna'.ion  ■  .f  the 
a<lnilr.l^rration  practice  and  prrnredures  of 
the  Federal  t'idlclal  8y<^tim  w.'h  «  view  to 
determlnini?  the  leijtslatlon.  If  any.  wlilch 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable  In  order  to 
Increase  the  emclency  of  the  Federal  courts 
In  the  ]\i,st  and  expeditious  aduidlcatton  of 
the  cn.ses.  cmt-roversles.  and  r.fher  ma'ters 
which   may   be   brought  before  them 

Srr  2  For  the  jnirpose  of  this  v'n  ;utl"n 
the  comml"»e.  fn  m  February  1.  1962.  to 
January  31  1963.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  to 
(1»  malce  such  expendl'ures  as  it  deems 
ndvlaable  (2i  Vi  employ  uivm  a  *emp<  r.iry 
ba.<<ls  profewilrinal,  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  a.'^sl^tantfl  and  ronsu.tan'^ :  Prnt  .rifd. 
That  the  minority  Is  authorised  to  solect  one 
pers.'n  fir  appoir.tment,  and  the  per'^on  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  r<  mpon- 
sation  shall  be  wi  tlxed  'hat  hi.s  ><ro«s  r.ite 
shall  nut  be  less  by  more  than  tl  400  than 


Sec  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
hnaings.  together  with  Its  recommendations 
t  ,r  le>;lslatlon  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Sen  vte  at  the  earliest  practicable  d.ite,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1963. 

Sec.  4  Exper^ses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  *125.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  up'in  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chai.'mari  'jf  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  APMLNISTRA- 
TION.  OPERATION.  AND  ENP^ORCE- 
MENT  OF  INTERN. A  L  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr  EASTI-AND.  from  the  Committee 
on  t.'ip  Judiciary.  reporU  d  an  original 
resolution  <S.  Res.  264 1  to  investigate 
the  admini.^tration.  operation,  and  en- 
f.i:  cement  of  the  Internal  Security  Act, 
uhich  wa.'^^eferred  to  the  Couinuttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

R<**oiie(l,  That  the  Committee  'n  the 
J  idicKirv  T  any  d^;:y  ,»  ;'h  :l/ed  subcom- 
mittee "^ereof  is  F>u'.h  >rl?,ed  u:ider  sections 
134.  a)    and   136  of   the  Legislative  Rcorgan- 


/Ic^o.'icd.  That  the  CommUtee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorised  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  la  authorized  under  sections 
134.  a  I  aid  136  of  the  LegUlatlve  Beorgan- 
l^itiun  Act  of  la46.  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance will  Its  Jurisdictions  »j)eclfled  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
con.plete  stjdy  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  Juvenile  delinquency  In  the 
LJalttHi  States.  Including  (a)  the  extent  and 
diameter  of  Juvenile  delinquency  In  tlie 
United  States  rtnd  Its  causes  ar.d  contributing 
fact.irs,  (b)  the  adecjuacy  of  eiUtlng  pro- 
\l  l..n.s  nf  l.tw.  including  chapters  4U2  and 
4o3  I'f  title  18  of  the  United  Slates  Code,  in 
dealing  with  youthful  offenders  of  Federal 
laws;  (c)  sentences  lm|K>.sed  on,  or  cither 
correcMonal  action  taken  with  respect  to. 
youthful  ..fT'-nders  by  Federal  C"urt«,  and 
id  I  the  'xtent  to  which  Juveniles  are  vio- 
Uilu^;  F'deral  laws  relating  to  the  sale  or 
use  of  narco'ica. 

Src  2  For  Uie  purjxmes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1962,  to 
January  31.  1963,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
(1)  U)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable,  (2|  t^'  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
b.isH  technlc.U,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  c<^>nsultants  Proptded,  That  the  mi- 
nor! ly  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
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apixjlntment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  91,400  ttian  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee: and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  head.s  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of   the  Government, 

Sec-  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation,  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
.Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not    later    than   January    31.    1963. 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $178.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  ol   the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION    OF    NATIONAL 
PENITENTIAFaES 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  266)  to  investigate 
national  penitentiaries,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134ia)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  examine,  Investigate,  and  Inspect  na- 
tional p>enltentlarles. 

Sec  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1962,  to 
Januivry  31.  1963.  inclusive,  Is  authorized 
to  ( 1  I  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services,  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  rep)ort  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not   later   than   January  31,    1963. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•  5  000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by   the  chairniiui  of  the  committee. 


EXAMINATION  AND  REVIEW  OF  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  THE  PATENT 
OFFICE 

Mr  F>ASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  repwrted  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  267)  to  examine  and 
review  the  administration  of  the  Patent 
OfBce.  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

Re  soiled.  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  \\.s  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  exami- 
nation and  review  of  the  administration  of 
the  Patent  Office  and   a  complete  examina- 


tion and  review  of  the  statutes  relating  to 
patents,  trademarks,  and  copyrights. 

Sec.  2.  Tot  the  purposes  of  this  rescdutlon 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1962,  to 
January  31,  1963,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  to 
( 1 )  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basts,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  bis  gross  rate  shall  noV 
be  less  by  more  than  91,400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  in- 
formation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1963. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $120,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  REVISION  AND  CODIFICATION 
OP  STATUTES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  268)  authorizing  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  revi- 
sion and  codification  of  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  Is  authorized  under  section 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  conduct  a  further  examination 
and  review  of  the  administration  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended, 
and  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
and  consider  proposed  legislation  affecting 
said  Acts. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  conunittee,  from  February  1,  1962, 
to  January  31,  1963,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  exp>endltures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants;  Prorided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appKJlnted  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,400  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1963. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$45,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES  ON  VARIOUS  AREAS  OF 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res,  270)  to  authorize  a 
study  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices on  various  areas  of  national  defense, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to — 

( 1 1    common  defense  generally; 

(2  I  the  War  Department  and  the  Military 
Estiblishment  generally; 

( 3 )  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Naval 
Establishment  generally; 

(4)  soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes; 

(5)  pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

(6)  selective  service; 

( 7 )  size  and  composition  of  the  Army  and 
Navy; 

(8)  forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  n"vy  yards; 

(9)  anununltion  depots; 

(10)  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  Including  the  administra- 
tion, sanitation,  and  government  of  the 
Canal  Zone; 

(11)  conservation,  development,  and  xise 
of   naval   petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves; 

( 12)  strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense; 

(13)  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1962,  to 
January  31,  1963,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,400  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$220,000,  shall  be  paid  upon  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


NATIONAL  FUELS  AND  ENERGY 
STUDY  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS— - 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  agreed  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 105.  which  provided  $25,000  for 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  conduct  a  study  of 
fuels  and  energy.  This  study  has  been 
underway yduring  this  post  fall  and  I 
believe  iins  progressing  very  well.  For- 
tunate!^ moneys  expended  were  utilized 
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from  the  committee's  regular  funds,  and 
none  of  the  amount  requested  was  used 
Like  all  buch  resolutions,  the  authority 
to  expend  tlie  fimds  ceases  on  Janu- 
ary 31.  Therefore.  I  am  reporting  an- 
other resolution  requesting  $25,000  to 
bo  used  if  and  when  necessary  during 
this  coming  year  for  the  purpose  of  this 
study. 

Since  the  authority  under  Senate 
Rfsolution  105  will  cease  on  January  31. 
section  2  of  this  present  resohitinn  refers 
to  the  appointment  of  three  Senators 
who  shall  serve  on  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee in  an  ex  officio  capacity.  This 
section  was  added  to  msure  the  continu- 
ation nf  the  services  now  enjoyed  by  the 
committee  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Vircrinia  'Mr  Randolph  1,  th.e  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cutton',  and 
the  Senator  from  California  ;  Mr. 
Encle  Thi.s  section  was  inserted  on 
the  advice  received  from  the  parliamen- 
tarian. 

The  re.solution  'S.  Res.  269'  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Re-ioV  rd.  That  the  Committee  on  Ii.terl  >r 
and  Inaular  ASalrs.  or  any  duly  .lutti  )rlzed 
aubc. 'Oimlttee  thereuf,  Is  uuth  ir'.red  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Lr-RUlatlve 
Reorijanlzat. m  Act  .it  1946.  as  amended,  and 
In  ace ■rda:.,'e  with  Ita  Jurisdiction  speclflfd 
In  rils  XXV  of  the  St^uidlng  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to — 

(til  nitike  a  full  and  complete  lnvest.i(?a- 
tion  and  study  (Including  the  hold.iiK  of 
public  hearings  In  appropriate  piu-ta  uf  the 
NaMon)  of  the  current  and  prospective  fuel 
and  energy  resources  of  the  United  States 
and  the  present  and  probable  f'lfu'e  rat-ea 
of  consumption  thereof;  and 

(bi  make  a  full  and  complete  Inve-ftl^i- 
tlon  and  study  of  the  exlstlni;  and  prospec- 
tive governmental  policies  and  l.iws  afTertlng 
the  fuels  and  energy  Indu.^trles  wl'h  the 
vlf*  of  clett-rmlnlng  what.  If  any,  chmsfes 
and  Implementation  of  these  p<i'!clps  and 
liwj  may  be  advisable  In  order  to  co<Trd!r'.at« 
and  provide  an  effective  national  fuol.'?  p'M!cv 
to  assure  the  availability  of  fuel.s  and  enertry 
adequate  f'lr  an  expanding  economy  and  f'ir 
the  sec'irlty  of  the  United  States.  t.Tlc'.i'.^  l:.to 
account  the  Investment  by  private  enter- 
prl.-»e  f~>r  the  maintenance  of  pfTlricnt  a:;d 
ftd^q'ia'e  f'lels  and  necessary  rfLited  !ndu.^- 
trlPs  and  the  nerp<if!l'7  for  tho  matntenan^^e 
of  an  adeq'iate  force  of  skilled  W'TXers 

Sei".  2  The  President  nf  the  Senile,  a:  the 
request  of  the  chidrman  of  the  Commlt'ee 
on  Ir.terlv^r  and  Insular  A.Talrs,  shall  appoint 
three  Senators,  none  of  whom  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  r  -mmlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
B'sl.ir  .\..Ta;rs,  to  participate  In  the  study  au- 
thorized herein  arid  the  Senators  so  ap- 
pointed 'th.dl  serve  with  the  committee  In 
an  ex     ffl".  >  cnpaclty. 

Sfc.  3  F'^ir  the  purpvose.s  of  thl3  resolution 
the  committee  Is  authorized  through  Janu- 
ary 31.  1963.  (1)  to  OiAJLe  sucii  expenditures 
as  it  doenis  advisable.  (2)  to  employ  upon 
a  temporary  basis  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  aasi.stants  and  consultants:  and.  (3i 
with  the  priiT  coivsent  of  the  lieads  of  the 
c!'-p.irt:neiiLs  ^r  agtiicies  c> 'ncerned.  uiid  the 
Committee  ;n  Rules  and  Aclniiiil.^tration.  to 
utilize  the  relnibur^.tlile  services.  Informa- 
tion, f.voilries  and  per3onn^•i  of  any  of  the 
depivrtiuenti  or  agencies  oj  the  U<.'V erniiieut. 

Skc.  4.  TTie  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ing, together  with  its  recommend.itlons  for 
leglslitlon  OS  !t  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate  at  the   earliest   prnc'lcable   date. 

Sec  5  The  fxp^nses  ..f  the  committee  un- 
der th..s  res,  I'lf.'i.'^.  fr<  rn  the  d  ite  ,.r  its 
agreement  through  January  31,  196.3.  shiUl 
not  exceed  •lii.OuO  and  bh.ill  be  paid   from 


the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  \ip<m 
V  'U.hers  approved  by  tbe  chairman  of  the 
Committee. 


DiHKst.N  when  he 
which  i\pi>efir  un- 

( for    himself    and 


BIllvS  INTRODUCFD 

Bills  were  intrcxluced.  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  con.sent.  the 
second  time,  and  referred  a.s  follows. 

BV  Mr  DIRKSEN 
S  2704  .^  bill  t"  au'h  irlre  tbe  conveyance 
of  certain  surplus  Fe<leral  lands  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  f.ir  wlldaf'".  c-m.^ervara^n.  and 
rerreaMonal  p'lrposes.  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Djw  rat  tons 

I  See  the  rf-m-irits  '>f  Wr 
in'r  •'duced  the  above  blii. 
dT  a  eep.rv'e  heid'.ni?  \ 
Hv    M'     JA''K.sON 
Mr     Ma  .NfsoN  i  : 
S   2700    .\     bill     t-i    ciiani.-e    the     !i  ime    r,f 
Whitman   National   Monument   to   Whitman 
Ml.-;.slon  National  Historic  Site,   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr    MOR.SE 
S   27  )6     \    bill    for    the   relief   of   Lee   Sot>n 
Him.   to  the  Comnilttre  or\  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    MAONUSON 
S  2707    A  bill  'o  facilitate  the  application 
and  operation  of   the  Fish  and   Wlldlire  Act 
■  ■i  1j:6.  and  for  other  purpx.ses,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cominir>^ 

By  Mr  BENNITTT- 
S  2703  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  bridge 
and  highway  construction  as  part  of  'he 
Ctlen  Canyon  unit  of  the  Colorado  River 
stora/e  project  In  order  to  enable  hl^thway 
trull-  to  cross  the  Glen  Canyjn  National 
Ilocrf  itl  in  Area  and  I-ike  P'Well,  to  the 
C"mmlttee  '  n  Public  Works 

(See  the  reioarlcs  of  Mr    Benwxtt  when  he 
In-roduced  the   ib-Dve  bill,  which  apj)ear  un- 
der  a  separate   heading  ) 
By  Mr    DOUGI^S: 
S  2709    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernst  Fraen- 
kel   and   his   wife,   Hanna  Praenkel.    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    YAHUOROUGH 
S  2710    A  bill  to  place  the  Archivist  of  the 
I'nlted   States  on   the   Civil   W<tr  Centennial 
Commission,    t  >   the  C^'mmlttee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr    HUMPHREY: 
S    2711.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Tasla  De- 
.-net  r  ipoulou    i  Dlmltropoulos  i  :    t'l   the  Com- 
mittee on  thf  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    JOHNSTON 
s  2712    K  bill  t  1  amend  the  pro\-l«lonB  of 
law   r^.at;:;*?   to   Ingevlty   step   increases    f •  t 
pcstjil  ei:  ^'i'lyees:   to  the  Committee  on  Puet 
orTl'.-e  and  Civil  Service 

(See   the  remarks  fo  Mr    Johnston   when 
he  Intr  .duced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    SMAtHERS: 
S  2713    A    bill    f  )r    the    relief    of    Jordan 
Tomlclc  (Giordano  Tomlclch).  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  F.RVIN; 
S.  2714    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  I>r   Nourol- 
lah  Shadi.  and 

S  2715.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Man-Pun 
Hvil.  to  the  Comlmttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  DIRKSEN: 
S  2716  A  bill  to  amend  section  170  of  the 
Intt-rual  Revenue  Code  of  1934  with  respect 
to  certain  orgunlzatiun.s  for  Judicial  refoin;; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  rem.arks  of  Mr.  Dirkse.n  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  &epar,i:e  hei:Jaig  ) 


RESOLUTIONS 

EXPRESSION  OV  ."^ENSK  CtV  SENATE 

ON   PRUJKCr   HOPE 

Mr.   HUMPHREY   submitted   t!io  fol- 
lowing resolution    'S    Res    2b:-i^:   uiilch 


was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations 

iSee  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing 1 

STUDY  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRAC- 
TICE  AND  PROCEDURE 

Mr  EASTL.\ND,  from  the  Committ^^e 
on  the  Jadiciary,  reported  on  original 
If  solution  S  Res.  256 1  to  study  admin- 
istrative practice  and  procedure,  which 
w.i..  nil  :  red  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Admini.'^tration. 

<Soe  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland. 
wh.ch  appears  under  the  heading  "Rc- 
r   rts  of  Committees.") 


sri'PY  OF  REVISION  AND  CGDIFI- 
CAIION  OF  STATUTES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  tlie  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  S  Rts  257)  to  study  revision 
and  codiHcati  in  of  the  Statutes  of  the 
Unittd  State.':,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion 

'  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  v^hen  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
wliuh  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
porUs  of  Committees.") 


INVESTIGATION       OP       ANTITRUST 
AND    MONOPOLY    LAWS    OF    THE 

UNITT:D   STATES 

Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  <S  Res  258)  to  investigate 
antitru.":t  and  monopoly  laws  of  the 
United  State.s,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

'See  the  iikxjve  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees."  I 


STl'DY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
ME.NTS 

Mr  EA.'^-n.AN'D  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  orismaT 
resolution  'S.  Res.  259)  authorizin,;  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  constitu- 
tional amondment';.  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  c  ti  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
fu!l  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland. 
uhich  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


INVE -TIGAnrJN  C'F  MATTERS  PFJ^- 
TAn.TNG  TO  CONSTITLTION/VL 
RIGHIS 

Mr  EA.'^TLAND.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  ^S.  Re.s.  260)  to  Investigate 
m.itttrs  pfi  taming  to  constitutional 
ri.  hts.  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rviles  and  Administration. 


tSee  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


CONSIDERATION  OF  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  GOVERNMENT  CHAR- 
TERS, HOLIDAYS,  AND  CELEBRA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  'S.  Res.  261  >  to  consider  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Government  charters, 
holiday.^,  and  celebrations,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


STUDY  AND  EXAMINATION  OF 
FEDERAL  JLT)ICIAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Re.'^.  262)  to  study  and 
examine  the  P'ederal  judicial  system, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees") 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  IMMIGRATION  AND  NAT- 
URALIZATION 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
re.solution  iS.  Res.  263)  to  study  matters 
IMitalning  to  imniit;ration  and  naturali- 
zation, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  'Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


INVESTIGAllON  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
710N,  OPERATION.  AND  ENFORCE- 
MENT OF  INTERNAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
re.solution  (S.  Res.  264)  to  investigate 
the  administration,  operation,  and  en- 
forcement of  the  Internal  Security  Act. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rul(\s  and  Administration. 

"See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full,  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


INVESTIGATION     OF     JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
re.solution  (S.  Res.  265)  to  investigate 
juvenile  delinquency,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 


(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
fuU  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


INVESTIGATION    OF    NATIONAL 
PENITENTIARIES 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  266)  to  investigate  na- 
tional penitentiaries,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
PK)rts  of  Committees.") 


EXAMINATION  AND  REVIEW  OF  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  THE  PATENT 
OFFICE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  repwrted  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Fles.  267)  to  examine  and 
review  the  administration  of  the  Patent 
Office,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  REVISION  AND  CODIFICATION 
OF  STATUTES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  268)  authorizing  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  re- 
vision and  codification  of  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


NATIONAL  FUELS  AND  ENERGY 
STUDY  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  269)  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  conduct  a  national 
fuels  and  energy  study,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration . 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


STUDY  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 

SERVICES     ON     VARIOUS     AREAS 

OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 

Armed    Services,    reported    an    original 

resolution  (S.  Res.  270)   to  authorize  a 

study  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 


ices on  various  areas  of  national  de- 
fense, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Stennis, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  SURPLUS 
FEDERAL  LANDS  TO  STATE  OP 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  conveyance  of  certain 
surplus  Federal  lands  to  the  State  of 
Illinois,  for  wildlife  conservation  and 
recreational  purposes. 

On  October  31,  1961.  the  Department 
of  the  Army  reported  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  3,847 
acres  of  the  Joliet  Arsenal  were  excess 
to  the  needs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  were  to  be  transferred  to  the 
General  Services  Administration.  In- 
cluded in  the  3,847-acre  tract  are  1,591 
acres  which  until  recently  have  been 
used  as  an  Army  Reserve  training  area, 
and  would  be  ideal  for  wildlife,  conser- 
vation, and  recreational  purjxjses  in  the 
Joliet -Des  Plaines  area. 

The  Kankakee  ordnance  works  and  the 
Elwood  ordnance  plants  were  established 
in  1941  in  Will  County,  111..  10  miles  south 
of  Johet.  In  1945,  the  facilities  consti- 
tuting the  Kankakee  ordnance  works 
and  the  Elwood  ordnance  plant  were 
consolidated,  and  were  redesignated  as 
the  Joliet  Arsenal,  which  currently  com- 
prises 31,391.44  acres  of  land.  The 
arsenal  is  contract-operated  on  a  re- 
duced basis,  to  meet  currently  the  re- 
quirements for  the  manufacture  of  high 
explosives  and  to  provide  a  production 
base  for  mobilization  requirements. 
Following  agreement  with  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services,  the  anhydrous 
ammonia  storage  facilities  have  been 
leased  for  a  20 -year  period  for  commer- 
cial use  in  the  manufacture  of  sulfuric 
acid,  with  the  current  annual  rental  rate 
at  $350,000.  Approximately  22,893  acres 
of  land  at  the  arsenal  are  leased  for 
agriculture  purposes,  for  a  total  annual 
rental  of  $75,516. 

A  review  of  the  requirements  by  the 
Department  indicates  that  there  is  no 
need  for  the  retention,  either  for  arsenal 
use  or  any  other  Army  use,  of  the  3,847 
acres  involved,  which  originally  were 
acquired  as  a  site  for  expansion  of  the 
Kankakee  unit.  Since  the  Departments 
of  the  NavT  and  the  Air  Force  have  no 
other  current  or  foreseeable  require- 
ments for  the  3,847  acres  of  land,  this 
area  is  excess  to  the  current  and  fore- 
seeable needs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. No  acquisition  of  similar  prop- 
erty in  the  vicinity  is  contemplated  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  and  reten- 
tion of  the  land  would  have  no  effect  on 
its  budgetary  requirements. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

Tlie  bill  (S.  2704)  to  authorize  the 
conveyance  of  certain  stirplus  Federal 
lands  to  the  State  of  Illinois  for  wild- 
life, conservation,  and  recreational  pur- 
poses, Introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen.  was 
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w      .    .  ►!      »^H  .^  ^T^xiti  Hoie-m-ihe-Rcx»i   Bull  Prog,  .lud  Hiu-  ,.qual   to   the   regular   periodic   step   in- 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re-  ^'^^f^'^^^^'^J'J^^i;                            ^  .^a.ses  provided  by  existing  law  for  the 
f erred  to  the  Committee  on  aoveinment  .^^^  uvestixic.   unmium  mining,  und  pe-  ^^rade   level   of   the   employee's   position 
Operations.  tr  .:e-ini  industries  of  these  Ave  counties  are  .^^  ^^^^.  ^-ompU-iion  of  10,  13,  and  16  years 
— ^— ^— ^^^  ,i   TernendMus  e<'.,nomK-   .usst-t   to   the  State  ^^  ^ffvice    iiiilead  of  after  13,  18,  and  25 

,^,^x,  "f  ^''-'^  ""'*   '"■•"   '"  "^^"^  "'  *  croMing  of  service    as  now  provided  under 

BRIDGE  AND  ROAD  CONSTRUCTION  the  Cu.or.ulu  Ri.er  f  t  their  mtcrcounty  con-  ^^^^  ''■  ^ 

'"  °.';'™vTR'rNE?R"m#  ;:r;:r,rL'rp,f.^,rr;.un'.;^:.r."r;;:  'XM„i;i„m„.,n.,„duc.«,s Pontic, 

RECREATION    AREA    NEAR    HITh,  ^^^^^^^  j^^  southe^iatern  Utah  will  be  r.-rced  m  every  re.ptHTt  to  the  measure  approved 

UTAH  to    travel    hundreds    of    miles    around    Uike  m   both   the  Senate   and   the   House  last 

»f..    RTrvv;n-r      Mr    President    I   m-  Fowell  to  visit  the  areixs  mule  .ivAilable  by  ,v  y^.^^j.      jt  j.,  my  intent  to  schedule  early 

troducf  tor  aliropi-iate  reft-rence'.  a  bill  --^  -^^^  ^'-  ^'-^  '"  '^^  •'•'^"''^>'  ^"^  »'^  heann.s  on  the  bill,  usin^  it  as  the  vehicle 

to    authorize    certain    bndK^^    and    road  coNCLf.si..N  to  obtain  the  views  of     he  admlmstra- 

co'ivrucrion    m    the   Glen   Canyon   Na-  .\  high-level  bridge  and  approaches  across  tlon.  employee  ort{ani/,atlons,  employes, 

fional  Rerreation  Area  near  Hite.  Utah  the  Colorado  River  in  the   vicinity  of   Hite  a^d  the  public   on   not  only  the  subject 

'       ,                ^  ^^,,cc.„t  thnr  an  py-  would  allow  a  connection  on  State  Route  95  ^  ^.      [    jj  ^^^^  ^j^  jj^^,  j-flated  question  of 

I  ask  '"^^;^'X  .  il?  ur  nar^S  by  the  -"^  -^^«  '^'  ^-'^'^^  ^'^^  fuu.re  deveu.p-  ^  adju-tment.s  ,n  the  pay  schrdule.s 
planalion  of  the  bill  prtpartd  oy  cne  ^.e^t  of  sourheastern  Utah  The  U  s  Gov-  f,,^  „,,^,.,,  ,,,,,1,,.,.^  . -id  other  Federal  em- 
Utah  Stale  Road  Commission  be  placed  prament  is  the  prmcpai  owner  of  a  tremer.-  for  P^-^^^'^i  u.^rkiis  and  otnei  reatiai  tm 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks,  and  ^i,,,,^  i^„f,  i^rea,  natioiuil  p.trics.  ai;d  recre-  ployers  .  ,  .  i  * 
that  the  bill  remain  open  for  cosponsor-  .i'....:i  .i  are.is  in  these  five  counties  that  will  As  to  the  subject  ol  postal  raies.  1  in- 
sh'P  uiiM  the  close  of  business  ruesdav.  be  affected  by  the  closing  of  the  Hue  crossing  tend  to  .schedule  heanngs  on  this  matK  i 
jamiarv  '3  196'  "°  ^^  ^^  ^""^^  ^^^  Colorado  River  by  the  im-  v  hen  and  if  the  House  acts  on  such  a 
T>,..  \nrv  PRFSrnFNT      The  bill  will  P-u^ding  waters  of  Lake  Powell  hij] 

int    V  ii.  r.  rrir-oii-^ci    1    .  ,,,.  \.   f„,v.^H  It  Is  inconceivable  that  such  a  tremendous  The  VICE  PRESIDENT      The  bill  will 

be  received  and  appropriately  r.fe.   ed.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^           ^am.  with  its  ^/.'^.^aLd^vm^^^             referred 

and,  without  objection,  the  explanation  ^  J      revenue  possibilities,  and  its  recrea-  ^   '5*^* '\,     '"\,„f.^^ .  '            ^  It 

will  be  pnp.ted   in  the  Record,  and  the  P^l  potential ^or  tourl-sts,  should  overlook  H^'"  bill  ^S   2712.  to  amend  the  provi- 

biil    will     remain     at     the    desk     as     re-  the  responsibility  of  the  us   Government  to  sions  of  law  relating  to  longevity  step  m- 

quested  build   a    high-level    bridge   and    approaches  crea.ses  for  postal  employees,  introduced 

The  b'U     S    '^708'    U)  provide  for  cer-  over  the  Colorado  to  r<«plnce  at  le.ist  within  by    Mr.    Johnston,    was    received,    read 

tain    bridtje    an'^d    hiwhwav    construction  the  withdrawal  nrea  the  present  cr.»sslng  at  t^-ipp    by    its    title     and    referred    to    the 

impart  <i  the  GV-nCanvonu^^^^^^^  «'^«      The  state  of  Ut,.h   hns  dm>e  and   1.  committee     on     Po.st     Oftice     and     Civil 

as  pail  oi    mf    u.tn   v_an\on   uiui          uit  ^jm,jj.  ^y  shoulder  lU  part  in  the  develop- 

Colorado  Rivfr  storage  project  m  ord^n-  ^^^^  ^j  ^tah  Highway  95  outside  the  with-     '"^<'\"»           

to    enable    highway    traffic    to    cross    the  drawal  area,  but  it  could  not  at  this  time  or 

Glen  Canyon   National  Recreation   Area  in  the  near  conceivable   future   nnaiue  the  JUDICIAL  RP:P0RM 

and     Lake     Powell,     introduced     by     Mr  cost  of  the  higher-level  structure  and  other  mTow-cvM       vfr    r>  «  iH   nt     t    in 

Bennett,  was  received    read  twice  by  its  structures  required  to  m.iHe  this  connection.  Mi     uiKK.fet-.'N       .Mr.   rresiacni    i   m- 

title    and  r.'ferred  to  rhr  Committee  on  even  using  Federal-aid  highway  funds    Fed-  troduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 

F*ublic  Works  eral-ald  highway  funding  falls  far  short  of  which    would    amend    the    revenue    stat- 

The    explanation    presented     by     Mr  rhrouehout^'the'sute''*''"'    ''''''''*'    "^'*'  utcs  to  t^ive  exemption  to  a  State,  tern- 

„             ^      „     »^ii^„  throughout  the  State  t,,,.y  ,„■  posses.sion  thereof,  political  sub- 

Bennett  is  as  follows.  ........  ,    ■                                        ,-.                     ,     . 

EUtmatfd  tout  to  con<itruct  high-Uirl  bridgr  divii.ion.     n:      a     iKjnproilt     organization 

NsED   .,f  HiGH-I-rvFi    Bridge  Over    the  ^,,^  approach  rvad  to  r^'place  tHe  prrsrnt  „hich  d.al.s  witli  the  matter  of  providin  ' 

c..E,)R.Do  Ri-.ER  Near  HiTf  ferry  at  Hite.  Utah. ^  Decrmbtr  20. 1991  information  and   recommendations,  and 

The  Colorado  River  cut^  through  Ut..h  for  co.t  seekin.  support  m  connection  with  judi- 

a  distance  of  2dO  m  les.  bisecting  ttve  south-  „  ,  .                   ..       _,„, ,,     m..-.-  ...                       .            .!_             .v 

eastern  Utah  counties      These  counties  have  ^VJ<^"    ?:!:'''"    '^^'"'*''''    '"'^'  .,   ooo  000  ''''*'     '''^'''"'       In    connection     therewith 

H  total  land  .area  of  23.000  square  mii^   42',  „ '^^   ^t,!,'  »►,.   »v«„,«nt  Riv.;  ^  submit  a  short  Statement  to  follow  til. 

square  mllps  of  this  area  is  <K'cupled  by  some  ^"^'^^    ^^(    ^^'^    Fremont    River         ^^  ^^  ^^^^       j    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^   ,^^,j   ^^   ^^^  entiret> 

12  sni  ill  U'ah  towns      The  remainder  of  this  Br'l dee  over  the' White  River  4300  ^^'  P''i"^<'d    ''^^   ^^""^  point   In   the   RECorn 

area  w  mosMy  Bureau  of  Land  Manafi:ement,.  ^^^^^                                                            3^^  (j^^  xhe  VICE  PHF^oIDENT       The  bill  will 

forest    and  Indian  land  Approach' "road"'to'brtdge"nfl  bo  r.cived  and  appropriately  referred 

For  many   vears.   the   2.3,()00   population    of           ^^^^^ 1,800.00*)  and     without    nbection,  the   bill   and   the 

these    five   counties   have    utllued    the   Hite  .stat.ment  mav  be  j.nnted  in  the  Recor: 

Perry    for    crfjsslng   of    the    Colorado    River  Tr,»«i                                             •*  Sivi  (wv> 

This  IS  the  sole  e,.st-west  crossing  for  over  pj^,^   nTeimiln'a'rv"  a'nd'co'ni't^c:     ^  ''^  ^  The    bill    -S     2.16>     to   amend   .section 

2U0  miles  along  this  river      The  abandoning  non    en^neerrng         construe           ^^  ^^  ^^^    ^^    ^j^^.    Internal    Revenue    Code    of 

of  this  ferrv  at  Hite  due  to  the  Glen  Canyon  '  19,54    With    respect    to    certain    orKani/a- 

Oam    and    the    impounding    waters    of    Lake  Tot&l                                              4  000  000  tions   for   jucflcial   reform,   introduced   by 

Powell  imposes  a  very  serious  economic  hard-  ---               '    .     '  Mr    Dirksen.  was  receiViKl.  read  twice  by 

ship  on  the  population  of  these  five  counties  The    above    estimate    Includes    only    the      /-„,«„,itfo^.   ,^,^ 

fronting  on  the   Colorado  River  work   necessary   to   restore  a  crossing  of   the  '^    ^'^^^'    ref en  ed    to    the    C  ommit  ee    on 

Colorado  River  and  approaches  and  does  not  finance,   and   ordered   to   be   i)rinted    in 

■       ''  include  approach   roads  to  the  recreational  th  •   Record,   as   follows l 

The  State  of  Utah  has  been  Improving  the  areas  propoeed  by  the  National  Park  Service  ftv   it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aud  House  of 

ea-st-west    highwavs.    U  95    and    U24.    using  on  Lake  P.mell  R.p'e.entatne^     of     the     Un.tcd     States    of 

the  present    Hite   Ferry;    while    this  crossing  Amtrtca  in  Cangr.  .,  as.rmblcd    That  section 

is   inadequate,    it  serves   Utah   needs  for   the  170(C)(1)    of   the    Internal   Re.enue  Cxle  of 

present  and  would  serve  for  some  time  in  the  .  .  .p.,p,- ..,.™  ^,,  .   .  .^  ,.^.  .^,..<^  t-^  1'-)54    (relating   to   charl'i.ble    contributions, 

future      The    withdrawal   of    the   Hue   cross-  AMENDMENT    Ot    LAW  HELAT  ING  TO  „  ended  to  read    i^  f  >Mowf. 

ing    for    Lake    Powell    will    take    aw..y    all    of  I  ONGEVI TY  STEP  INCREASES  FOR  ',  ,-,    ^  ,,^^,^    ^  TerrPorv.   a   poHsessloa  of 

Utah  s  rli?hta  and  destroy  the  cros.sing      The  ijoqtat     •:"\.tPT  ovVKt;  ..       ,.    ,.    ,   ,..   .„                        ,.'.     ,        w^.   1 

only  alternate  l.s  for  Utah  to  build  ,^  eoo-foot  ^  OS^-"^^-    ^T^IPI-OYEES  the   United  States,  or  any  political  subdlvl- 

spai.    hUh-level    bridge,    two    300-foot    span  Mr    JOHNSTON      Mr    Pi  esident.  I  m-  »'""«'  ^^^''^  ^^^  .T*';A'^,  "^  k,               fv 

bridges,  one  over  the  Fremont  and  one  over  troduce.  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  l\\Tj %     1  n       m    „     r     l    I       rt' rZ   tLd 

,..../    „                J    10       .,         «                  1,          1  ,                     ,           ,     \-,              ,      .                 .^  non-profit  organization  created  and  oper.ited 

White  River    and   16  miles  of  approach  road  that  passed  in  the  Senate  last  year  after  excluMvely   to  cnsider  propos.Us  for  the  te- 
at a  cost  of  *4  mil  ion  before  hiKhway   traf-  f„U  discussion  Without  a  word  of  opposi-  organization   of    the    Judicial    branch    of    the 
■   'v,1'\       resumed^     The   State   of    Ltah    is  j,„j      .^,^^,    j^^^j.    j^    ^^^   „^.,^^^p    .,^.    .^   ^^^^  Rovernmrnt  of  anv  of   the  foregoing  to  pro- 
unable  to  assume  this  cost,  yet  the  nece.ssity  ,  .,,,,   ......                .     '                .  .^     ,    ,          .,        ;          ..                     \.   .,    „. 

,                     .          ,  .V,     r-  1      \i     T3,         ...  of   J58   to  4.   but    which   was   dl.- approved  vide  information,  to  make  recommendations. 

vicinit'v  ^THit^'Is^osf  ure'nt"     ut7h  Hi^h'  by  the  President  on  October  3.  1961  -d    t..   seek    public   support   or   opposition 

w      u  0      "be^n«  3  asTc  i..ec.  rfg"  ut;  The  bill  u as  des.rned  to  place  postal  r./'^f"'^  r^T'"'  .'"/  """'i  "1  '^  '^h' 

».i>  u    JO  IS  ueiiiK  u.sea  a&  a  ( os.iier  irii^  rouie  ui      u                 .1  trlbutlon  or  gift  Is  made  for  exclusively  pub- 

between   the  national   parks   of   Mesa   Verde  employees    on    a    comparable    basis    with  ,,^  purpcjses  " 

Bryce  Canyon.  Zlon.  and  Grand  Canyon,  as  Federal  emi)loyees  subject    to   the  Clas-  g^^    3    -j^^  amendment  made  by  the  first 

well     as    national     monuments    of     Arches,  sification    Act   with    respect   to   loiiKevity  section    of    this    Art    shall   apply    to    taxable 

Montiment     Vallev.     Capitol     Reef      Natural  increa.se>      To  this  end.  the  bill  provided  yenrs  ending  after    he  date  of  the  enactment 

Bridges     and    Hovcnweep.    also    recreational  for    longevity    increases    in    an    amount  of  this  Act. 
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The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  is  as  follows  1 
Feteral   Income  Tax   Deductions  for   Con- 

TBIBtJTIONS    roR    JUDICIAL    REFORM 

The  organized  bar  of  Illinois  and  civic 
groups  throughout  the  State,  through  an 
organlziitlon  known  as  the  committee  for 
miKlern  courts,  are  about  to  launch  a  cam- 
paign for  the  adoption  of  a  projxised  revi- 
sion of  the  present  Judicial  article  of  the 
Illnmis  c<.)nstllutlon.  The  Judicial  article 
uiultr  which  the  Illinois  courus  are  now  con- 
btuuted  and  ojieratcd  was  adopted  almost 
100  years  ago  and  has  not  been  revised  since; 
the  vast  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
Illinois  during  the  last  century  have  made 
the  c<Turt  system,  its  established  in  the  1870 
constitution,  wholly  outmoded  and  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  current  needs  of  the  State. 
As  Albert  J.  Harno,  court  administrator  of 
Illinois  and  former  dean  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Law,  has  said:  "Our 
Judicial  framework,  with  Its  multiplicity  of 
courts,  which  often  overlap  In  Jurisdiction, 
each  ojieratlng  In  administration  in  its  own 
orbit,  demands  Immediate  attention.  The 
present  system  Is  confusing.  It  produces  de- 
l.iys  m  Jvistlcc.  and  It  Is  needlessly  expensive." 

Sustained  e"i  rts  over  a  long  period  of  years 
to  obtain  the  adojitlon  (jf  a  modernized  Judi- 
cial article  rc.'.ulted  In  the  adoption  of  a 
proposed  Judicial  amendment  by  the  legisla- 
ture In  1957  for  subniisslon  to  the  voters  In 
1958  I  which  narrowly  missed  obtaining  the 
required  two-thirds  vote  of  those  voting  on 
the  l.ssue  I  and  in  the  ad  iption  by  the  leg- 
islature in  1961  of  another  similar  proposal 
to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  Illinois  at 
the  November  1962  general  election.  The 
need  for  comprehensive  reorganization  of  the 
Sta'e's  JudK'lal  .■system  Is  even  more  acute 
today  with  the  ever-lncrea.sing  backlog  in 
the  Courts  and  solution  of  tins  problem  is 
imperative.  To  this  end  and  to  assure  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  prosecute  a  vigorous  st;-.tewldc  campaign 
and  It  will  be  essential  to  obtain  substantial 
funds  In  order  to  fduoate  and  lnf(jrm  the 
voters  Past  experience  in  Illincjls  indicates 
that  adeqtiate  fund.*^  cannot  be  obtained  un- 
less contributions  for  such  purpose  be 
granted  Income  t.ix  deductibility  as  charita- 
ble contributions. 

In  the  prior  effort*  for  constitutional  re- 
vision In  Illinois,  a  citizens'  con.niittee.  or- 
ganized as  a  not-for-profit  corporation,  was 
active  In  publicizing  the  need  for  constitu- 
tional reform  and  in  urging  the  support  of 
the  public  therefo.-.  In  connection  with 
these  arM\ltles  through  1958.  favorable  rul- 
ings had  been  issued  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  holding  tluit  contributions  thereto 
were  dedtirtlble  as  -haritable  contributions 
under  the  provisions  rif  section  170  of  the 
1954  cr>de.  However,  in  1958.  although  al- 
lowing deductibilit  V  for  that  year,  the 
Rc\enue  Service  ch  meed  Its  position  with 
regard  to  the  futun.'  status  of  the  citizens' 
committee,  and  sinct  then  has  Indicated  that 
con'ributions  to  fuc  t  nn  organization  would 
not  be  deductible  This  position  has  ap- 
parently been  based  on  the  conclusion  that 
the  activities  of  the  -itizens'  committee  con- 
stituted "carrying  o  1  propaganda,  or  other- 
wise attempting.  Ui  nfluence  legislation."  In 
violation  of  the  rest  -Ictlon  In  section  170(ci 
(2i(Di.  Equating  ii  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  legislatior .  the  Revenue  Service 
reasoned  in  a  1958  revenue  ruling  (Revenue 
P.iillne  58  255  58  1  CB  91)  that  "Inasmuch 
as  a  constitution  is  t.  general  or  fundamental 
l.iw  an  attempt  to  1  itluence  the  adoption  or 
rejection  by  the  general  electorate  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  basically  an  at- 
tempt t<>  promote  or  defeat  legislation." 
Subsequently.  In  1959.  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  In  Cammarar  o  v.  United  States  (358 
U  S  498)  applied  a  provision  In  the  Treasury 
regulations  under  the  1939  code  denying  de- 
ductions for  lobbying  expenses  to  expenses 
Incurred  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  an  in- 


itiative measure  on  a  prohibition  issue. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  gave  a  similarly  broad  interpreta- 
tion to  the  statutory  restriction  against  lob- 
bying activities  in  section  170(c)  (2)  (D),  and 
the  applicable  Treasury  regulations  were 
amended  to  state  expressly  that  the  term 
"legislation"  In  the  statute  Included  "action 
by  the  public  in  a  referendum,  initiative, 
constitutional  amendment,  or  similar  pro- 
cedure," section  1.501(c)  (3)-l(c)  (3).  Ac- 
cordingly, an  organization  created  and  oper- 
ated for  the  principal  purpose  of  supporting 
constitutional  revision  would  be  denied  the 
benefit  of  deductions  for  contributions  made 
to  it. 

The  deductibility  of  contributions  toward 
passage  of  the  new  Judicial  article  Is  vital 
to  Judicial  reform  In  Illinois.  In  order  to 
permit  contributions  from  the  general  pub- 
lic to  be  deductible  when  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  reorganization  of  the  Illinois 
Judicial  system,  the  Illinois  State  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  Chicago  Bar  Association 
urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  legislation  along 
the  lines  of  the  bill  attached  hereto.  This 
bill  would  amend  section  170(c)(1)  of  the 
code  to  permit  deductions  for  contributions 
made  to  a  nonprofit  organization  created 
and  operated  exclusively  to  study  and  de- 
velop proposals  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Judicial  branch  of  Federal,  State,  or 
local  governments,  to  issue  educational  ma- 
terial with  regard  to  such  proposals,  to  make 
public  recommendations  and  to  seek  the 
voters'  support    (or  opposition)    thereon. 

To  be  entirely  equitable,  the  proposed  bill 
would  cover  both  organizations  which  spon- 
sor plans  for  Judicial  reform,  as  well  as  those 
which  may  oppose  them.  However,  the  pres- 
ent statutory  restriction  to  the  effect  that 
all  contributions  under  paragraph  (1)  must 
be  "for  exclusively  public  purposes"  would 
also  apply  to  the  newly  added  organiza- 
tions so  that  no  deductions  under  the  bill 
would  be  allowed  for  contributions  maule  to 
advance  purely  private  interests. 

The  type  of  reorganization  proposal  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  organizations  covered  by 
the  bill  may  be  accomplished  either  through 
constitutional  revision  or  amendment  (as  in 
Illinois),  or  through  legislation,  Initiative, 
and  referendum. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Illinois  Judicial 
amendment  will  be  presented  for  approval 
to  the  Illinois  voters  at  the  next  general 
election  in  November  1962,  it  is  crucial  that 
passage  of  the  attached  legislation  be  ex- 
pedited so  that  the  funds  essential  for  a 
strong  educational  program  will  be  available 
to  assure  the  adoption  of  the  new  Judicial 
article. 

Although  the  problem  in  Illinois  is  critical 
and  immediate,  it  is  by  no  means  an  isolated 
situation.  In  1962,  four  Slates  other  than 
Illinois  will  submit  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  their  voters  aimed  at  improvement 
of  their  State  Judiciary  machinery.  These 
are  (with  dates  of  voter  referendums)  :  Colo- 
rado, November  6,  1962  (general  election); 
Iowa.  June  4,  1962  (special  election);  Ne- 
braska. November  6.  1962  (general  election); 
North  Carolina.  November  6,  1962  (general 
election) . 

Bar  and  citizens'  groups  have  been  working 
In  other  States  toward  formulation  of  meas- 
ures for  modernizing  their  courts,  but  have 
not  reached  the  stage  of  submission  to  the 
voters. 

The  attached  draft  of  legislation  Is  iden- 
tical with  S.  2166,  by  Senator  Dirksen,  and 
H.R.  7930,  by  Congressman  Mason,  except 
that  those  bills  would  also  apply  to  organi- 
zations for  reorganization  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  sis  well  as  the 
Judicial   branch,  of  Government. 


COMMENDATION  OP  PROJECT  HOPE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  .  eference,  a  reso- 


lution on  a  subject  which  we  all  know 
about  and  have  admiration  for.  This 
is  the  work  of  Dr.  William  B.  Walsh  and 
his  humanitarian  organization,  Project 
Hope. 

Dr.  Walsh  and  the  American  physi- 
cians, nurses,  dentists,  pharmacists  and 
medical  personnel  who  have  served  have 
shown  the  people  of  southeast  Asia  that 
all  Americans  are  concerned  for  their 
health  and  their  welfare  and  their  free- 
dom.   As  Dr.  Walsh  has  said: 

A  person  who  Is  healthy  is  less  likely  to  be 
turned  by  the  hollow  promises  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

I  wish  to  outline  for  ray  colleagues  in 
the  Senate,  and  for  all  Americans  to 
know,  the  work  that  was  accomplished 
by  the  SS  Hope  and  her  medical  and 
health  personnel  during  their  first  year 
in  Indonesia  and  South  Vietnam — a  year 
which  showed  millions  of  people  in  these 
two  nations  that  Americans  are  truly 
interested  in  their  health  and  their  wel- 
fare; a  year  in  which  more  than  1,200 
major  operations  were  performed  bring- 
ing health  and  relieving  pain,  bringing 
sight,  straightening  limbs  of  adults  and 
children  alike  in  these  two  nations. 

This  great  image  of  American  concern 
for  other  people  accomplished  the  first 
mass  inoculation  program  for  children 
in  South  Vietnam;  200  Indonesian  doc- 
tors and  300  of  that  -lation's  nurses  were 
trained  in  modern  medical  and  health 
practices,  while  28  South  Vietnamese 
medical  residents  and  interns  spent  the 
entire  tour  at  Saigon  aboard  the  SS 
Hope  and  200  Vietnamese  nurses  were 
rotated  through  for  observation,  teach- 
ing, and  demonstration. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  life  of  me  I 
cannot  understand  why  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours  does  not  do  more  in  the  area 
of  visible,  tangible  education  service  such 
as  is  manifested  by  Project  Hope  on  the 
ship  the  SS  Hope.  I  have  said  on  this 
floor  before  that  all  too  often  the  ships 
which  carry  the  American  flag,  which 
anchor  in  foreign  ports,  are  battleships. 
I  know  these  great  battleships  of  our 
Navy  are  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  peace, 
but  our  enemies,  the  Communist  propa- 
gandists, try  to  make  them  appear  other- 
wise. There  is  no  propagandist  who  can 
distort  the  meaning  of  a  hospital  ship. 
There  is  no  enemy  propagandist  who  can 
convince  people  who  have  been  healed 
by  doctois  and  nurses  and  medical  per- 
sonnel aboard  a  hospital  ship  that  such 
a  ship  is  there  for  any  purpose  other 
than  the  well-being  of  the  conununity. 

We  have  literally  dozens  of  these  ships 
in  reserve,  unused,  costing  the  taxpayers 
money  to  keep  them  unused.  They  could 
be  equipped,  staffed,  and  supplied,  and 
they  could  be  put  to  sea  to  do  a  great 
job  of  service  for  humanity. 

I  have  recommended,  along  with  many 
other  Senators,  what  we  call  the  Great 
White  Fleet — a  fleet  of  ships,  or  at  least 
a  task  force  of  ships,  ready  and  available 
for  emergency  assistance  in  any  part  of 
the  world;  particularly  medical  educa- 
tion ships  or  hospital  ships,  which  are 
outpatient  clinics,  so  to  speak,  which 
can  dock  at  any  harbor  and  treat  the 
sick,  train  the  native  doctors,  retrain 
nurses,  and  upgrade  medical  education. 
All  this  can  be  done. 
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I  say  that  a  nation  which  feels  it  can 
put  a  vehicle  of  some  kind  on  the  moon, 
can  put  a  man  there  and  return  him  to 
earth  safely— and  this  is  the  purpose  and 
the  ob'ective  of  American  pohcv  m  tne 
scientific  research  on  outer  space — out;ht 
to  be  able  to  equip  a  number  of  ships  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  health  and 
the  welfare  of  millions  of  people  throutjh- 
out  the  world. 

I  know  the  general  argument  at;ain.st 
the  project  is  that  it  is  too  costly,  and 
that  we  could  do  the  same  thins  for 
much  less  in  dollars.  I  think  there  is 
some  truth  to  the  cost  argument.  But  I 
say  that  there  is  a  greater  truth  m  the 
visible  evidence  of  a  great  hospital  ship 
in  the  harbor  of  any  city  in  any  couiitry 
in  the  world  carrying  the  American  fla'-r 
It  IS  a  ship  that  does  not  have  a  single 
gun  upon  It.  It  carries  no  missiles  and 
no  rockets,  but  carries  with  it  the  critical 
drugs  of  the  modern  pharmacy,  and  the 
most  competent  and  technical  medical 
personnel  the  world  has  ever  known, 
namely,  members  of  the  American  medi- 
cal profession  Along  with  the  doctors 
go  the  technicians,  the  nurses,  the  phar- 
macists, and  the  medical  aides.  Aboard 
these  ships  can  come  native  doctors,  as 
well  as  nur.ses  to  be  trained  and  re- 
trained; and  we  can  establish  out-pa- 
tient clinics  that  will  leave  a  mark  of 
chanty,  compassion,  and  humanity  for 
years  to  come.  That  is  what  Project 
Hope  means. 

There  is  only  one  thing  wrong  with 
Project  Hope,  namely,  that  it  consists 
of  only  one  ship.  We  need  many  like 
it  I  commend  Dr.  Walsh,  and  I  com- 
mend those  who  have  had  the  courage  to 
undertake  this  project  I  ask  that  our 
Government  look  on  this  project  with 
keen  interest,  sympathy,  understanding, 
and  support,  even  though  it  is  essentially 
a  people-to-people  program  and  is  spon- 
sored by  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

The  work  of  Project  Hope  has  been  re- 
tamed  In  both  the  nations  I  have  men- 
tioned, in  Vietnam  and  in  Indonesia,  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  thousands  who 
were  made  well  and  whole,  but  also  be- 
cause the  medical  and  health  experts  of 
those  nations  both  men  and  women,  now 
know  more  about  coping  with  the  com- 
plexities of  modern-day  medicine. 

Project  Hope  was  asked  by  Indonesian 
President  Sukarno  to  help  staff  and 
train  Indonesian  personnel  at  the  new 
Ibu  Sukarno  Hospital  at  Djakarta,  This 
is  now  being  done  on  a  constant  basis. 
An  orthopedic  rehabilitation  center  has 
been  opened  at  Saigon,  it  being  jointly 
operated  through  Project  Hope,  and  I 
am  also  proud  to  say  with  the  aid  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic  at  Rochester.  Minn.,  which, 
in  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  greatest  medi- 
cal clinics  in  the  world  Project  Hope 
will  maintain  this  center  and  provide  an 
orthopedic  training  program 

Oral  surgery  was  introduced  to  Viet- 
nam for  the  first  time,  and  Project  Hope 
is  maintaining  a  continuous  program  in 
that  specialty. 

This  great  image  of  American  concern 
and  the  desire  of  our  people  from  every 
walk  of  life  to  help  those  less  fortunate 
than  we  here  at  home  has  provided  the 
people  of  these  nations  with  much  more 
than  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  dollars 
of  financial  and  military  aid  could  have 


done  The  American  medical  diplomats 
(.f  the  SS  Hope  showed  their  compas- 
sion, their  understanding,  their  vast  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  and  left  these 
lands  the  winners  for  humanity 

Now  Or  VVal-sh  announces  that  the 
SS  Hope  will  vLsit  South  Amt-rica.  espe- 
cially Peru  He  says  that  the  decision  to 
vi.sit  Peru  was  based  on  thj  many  oppor- 
tunities for  cooperation  with  the  new 
rniversity  of  Trujillo  Medical  School 
located  300  mi'.es  north  of  Lima  But  he 
also  add.■^  tiint  the  Hope  stafT  will  prob- 
ably perform  field  mi.'^.>ions  m  neighbor- 
ing countrie.s  while  the  SS  Hore  is  based 
at  Saiaverry,  the  port  for  Trujilio 

Now  in  order  for  the  SS  Hope  to  sail 
fr<^m  San  Francisco  to  Peru  in  time  to  be 
prrpart'd  to  beein  work  April  1  — which 
by  the  way  is  the  beginning  of  'he  .school 
year  at  the  medical  schcK^l — then  it  be- 
hooves all  Amtrican.s  to  pitch  in  and 
help  support  the  magnificent  work  of 
this  fioa'.m^'  American  mt-dical  cfiiler 
with  their  financial  contributions 

It  costs  approximately  $3  500  000  a 
year  to  operate  the  SS  Hope  This  is 
much  less  than  we  apprujiriate  fach  day 
for  small  items  of  much  less  intrinsic 
value  than  htlping  others  to  help  tht-m- 
selves.  than  bringing  hf-alth  and  (ipi><)r- 
tunity  to  others,  and  liaving  dr^iicatcd 
Americans  succor  and  heal  in  a  calm, 
dignified  and  quiet  manner  We  all  can. 
and  must  be  a  part  of  Project  Hope,  and 
the  work  of  the  dedicated  men  and 
wom-Mi  who  serve  this  free  enterpn.se 
Anifncan  in.^titution 

The  resolution  I  offer  today  coninu-nds 
Project  Hope.  Us  founder.  Dr  Wal.s'i 
those  who  have  worked  with  the  orgari- 
zation  those  who  will  servp  in  the  futuie. 
and  various  ,sp<.'ments  of  American  life. 
enterpri.se,  and  labor  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  such  a  worthy  cause  I  hope  that 
they  will  cuntmuf  with  their  support 
and  expand  it  so  that  HOPF:  may  con- 
tinue and  expand  with  other  fioatmg 
medical  centers  for  the  other  needy  areas 
of  this  troubled  world  of  ours  today 

I  hope  that  every  Senat-or  will  .see  fit, 
in  any  newsletter  he  may  send  home  to 
his  constituents,  to  mention  the  work 
of  this  very  fine  ship  and  urge  the  ix'ople 
of  America  to  help,  becau.se  that  is  the 
kind  of  foreign  aid  that  does  not  come 
from  the  Treasury  through  a  mechanical 
check-writing  machine  but  rather  from 
the  pocketbooks  and  savings  of  individ- 
ual cituens  of  America  It  comes  from 
the  heart  and  for  $3*4  luillion  we  can 
ojK'rate  this  fanta.stic  laboratory  of 
modern  medical  science  and  healing  in 
any  part  of  the  world 

Compare  that  cost  to  one  shot  of  a 
small  nuclear  weap<jn  for  an  under- 
ground test  Compare  it  with  the  fan- 
tastic cost  of  one  shot  from  any  one  of 
our  missile  bases  or  any  one  of  our  te>;t- 
ini,'  platforms  for  outer  space  vehicles 
The  cost  of  operating  this  ship  is  small 
and  yet  its  good  is  immeasurable  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  use  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  urge  the  people  of  .\mencft  to  aid 
in  this  worthy  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic endeavor 

I  hope  the  people  will  continue  with 
their  support  and  expand  the  program 
.so  that  Project  Hope  now  represented 
by  the  ship  SS  Hupe  may  continue  to 
expand,  with  other  floating  medical  cen- 


ters, for   the  other  needy  area«  of  this 

troubled  world 

I  a.sk  unaniinoiis  con.sent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  that  I  now  offer  be 
printed  at  tins  ixnnt  in  the  Reiord.  ! 
send  to  the  desk  the  resolution  and  a.'-k 
that   It  be  appropriately   referred. 

The  VICE  PRKSIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion wil!  be  received  and  appropriately 
refe'-.«'d,  and,  without  objection,  the  res- 
olutiun  may  be  printed  in  the  REfORn. 
a.s  lequested 

Ihe  resolution  'S  Res.  255*  to  express 
sense  of  the  Sen.»te  on  Project  Horie,  was 
refined  to  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  follows 

S    Res   :.'55 

Whercxs  the  need  fur  ever-lncrea.slng 
peaceful,  hutvuiiilt^irlan  cooper.tt  lun  between 
the  people  k!  the  Uniied  States  and  the  i>e<j- 
ples  <jf  other  nations  of  the  world  la  appar- 
ent, and 

Whercuj  under  the  authorization  of  the 
President  uf  the  United  State*,  the  United 
-^t  lies  Nii\.>  has  furuijhed  a  ni-  thb.illed  ho.s- 
piMl  ship  to  the  People-t<i-Pe<iple  Hr.ilth 
K"u:ul.itU)n,  lacorpor.ited.  under  pruate 
ch  irter,   arid 

Whereas  the  Pe.  pU-to-Pi-.  .pie  Health 
F  )u:ulatlon.  Incorpor.ited.  also  knuwn  as 
Project  Hi'pe  h;is  enn;iged  and  staffed  and 
equipped  the  naval  hospital  -ihlp  Corno.'u- 
fiori  now  known  worUlwide  a*  the  steam- 
ship Hope  t  as  a  fl  >atl!'.g  medir.il  and  health 
teaching-training  center  which  late  In  1901 
completed  an  extremely  successful  1-year 
tour  '  f  Ind,.nesia  and  South  Vietnam  with 
a  staff  (if  Volunteer  American  medical  and 
he.ilth  personnel  and  will  .spejid  iy62  visiting 
our  South  American  neighbor.  Peru;  and 

Whert-  i.s  the  ohlcf  purpose  .if  Project  Hope 
Ls  X"  brltig  to  the  medical  and  health  profes- 
sl  ins  uf  the  nations  that  the  SS  }{ope  I  visits 
the  latest  skills  and  technUjues  developed 
by  our  Anierlcan  medl.  al  and  health  profes- 
9ton!>.  and 

Whereis  the  floating  niedlcal  center  Is 
st.iITed  with  American  men  and  women  se- 
lerTi- 1  fr  im  among  the  top  of  the  medic. il 
di-iilU  and  health  professions    and 

Where. IS  the  moneys  needed  to  sUifT  and 
..jKT.ife  this  hi*pltal  ship  are  raised  from 
prl.ate  sources  thr'uighout  our  Nation,   and 

Whereas  Pmject  Hope  ha«  received  the  en- 
th.i.s.astic  8upix)rt  of  government.  Indu.siry 
bu.-iness,  lalxjr  the  medical,  pharmaceutical, 
a:;!  dent.il  profes.sii  ins  and  private  cltl/.ens 
throughout  the  Nation,  Therefore  be  It 

K»«<i/ifd  hy  thf  Scnatr,  That  Project  Hope 
be  commend»>d  as  an  tlu^r  step  In  Increo.-iing 
go<xl  win  throughout  the  world  and  In  bring- 
ing the  peop:es  of  .ill  n;itions  together  in  a 
bond  of  mutual  t!i.>t  frl'-ndship  and  co- 
oiHTatlon 


KX  I ENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILING 
KKPORT  BY  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGING  CHANGE  OF  REFER- 
ENCE 

Mr  M(NAMARA  Mr  President,  on 
January  U  I  submitted  the  resolution 
S  Res  238'  to  extend  the  time  for  f\\- 
iM  T  the  final  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  to  January  31.  1963 

I  had  as.sumed  this  measure,  a  simple 
exteiusion  of  the  special  committee,  would 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  which  had  handled 
the  origma!  resolution  last  year. 

However  it  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
which  normally  ha.s  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter 

When  the  original  resolution  was  sub- 
milU^d  last  year,  the  distinguished  chair- 
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man  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  I  Mr.  HillI  graciously 
gave  his  consent  to  its  direct  referral 
to  the  Rules  Corr^mittee. 

The  chairman  again  informs  me  that 
he  has  no  objection  to  a  similar  pro- 
cedure. The  n.ajority  and  minority 
leaders  also  indicate  they  have  no  ob- 
lection. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
.videration  of  Senate  Resolution  238, 
and  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON   THE   JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Robert  D.  Smith.  Jr  ,  of  Arkansas,  to 
be  US,  attorney,  eastern  district  of 
Arkansas. 

Charles  M  Cor  way,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
US  attorney,  western  district  of  Ar- 
kansas. 4-year  -erm,  vice  Charles  W 
Atkinson,  resigned;  and 

Nathan  S  Heflernan,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  US  attorney,  western  district  of  Wis- 
consin, 4 -year  term,  vice  George  E. 
Rapp. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writmg.  on 
or  before  Thursday.  January  25,  1962, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC  ,  PRINTl'^D  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  a  id  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses.  editoriaLs.  articles,  etc  , 
w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

By  Mr    McC\RTHY; 
Address  entitled   "The  Government's  Role 
In    Health    Ctrc   in    the   1960s,  '  delivered   by 
Sen.itor    Moiu>e    at    the    Alumni    Institute    in 
Hospital  Admmlstiatlon  on  October  26.  1961. 
By  Mr    MORTON 
Statement    by    himself,    presenting   at  the 
iitinual  quotas  meeting  of  Kentucky  Tobacco 
Producers,    submitting   recorjmendatlons    to 
the    E)epartment    cf    Agriculture    concerning 
hurley    tobacco  acieage   allotments   for    1962. 
By  Mr    WILEY: 
Excerpts  of  st.it-jment    by  him  relating   to 
uilUzation   i^f  oiir   national  wealth. 


NEW  PASSPORT  REGULATIONS 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  appeared  in  the  Federal  Register 
new  regulations  covering  the  issuance 
of  passports,  insofar  as  Communists,  sub- 
vi  isive  agents,  and  those  suspected  of 
disloyalty  are  concerned.  It  seems  to 
me  this  matter  poses  a  very  serious 
problem  for  the  security  of  the  country. 


because  the  purport  of  the  new  regula- 
tions is,  according  to  my  interpretation 
of  them,  that  the  Passport  OflSce  would 
face  the  dilemma  of  having  almost  auto- 
matically to  issue  passports  to  Commu- 
nists, subversive  agents,  and  disloyal  per- 
sons of  all  types,  or  in  lieu  thereof  be 
forced  to  request  the  security  agencies 
to  confront  those  whose  passport  appli- 
cations had  been  denied  with  the  sources 
of  their  information. 

Of  course  that  would  do  violence  to 
the  entire  basis  of  our  security  program. 
because  it  would  force  the  FBI  and 
other  security  agencies  to  disclose  the 
identity  of  their  undercover  agents. 
This  creates  a  very  serious  situation. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
news  release  on  this  subject  which  I  is- 
sued for  today's  publication.  It  includes 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Rusk,  in  which  his  attention  is  called  to 
the  imperative  perils  involved  in  the  new 
regulations,  and  it  is  suggested  that  im- 
mediate correctives  be  taken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Press     Release     From     Office     of     Senator 

Karl    E,    Mundt.    Repoblican.    of    Sovth 

Dakota.    W'ashinc.ton.    DC.    jANt'ARY     17. 

1962 

Following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  .Senator 
Karl  E  Mundt.  Republican,  of  South  Da- 
kota, Is  sending  Wednesday,  January  17,  to 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  concerning  the 
new  passport  regulations  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  Senator  Munut's  inter- 
est in  these  regulations  stems  from  his  work 
as  a  coauthor  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  (the  first  17  sections  were  initially 
presented  as  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill)  which 
is  to  be  implemented  by  these  regulations, 
A  similar  letter  is  also  being  sent  to  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy.    The  letter  follows: 

Jant-ary    17    1!>62 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  letter  concerns 
the  regulations  recently  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  State,  establishing  the  ad- 
ministrative procedures  for  the  denial  of 
U.S.  passports  to  members  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

I  have  carefully  studied  these  regulations 
as  they  appeared  in  the  Federal  Register  for 
January  12,  1962,  and  I  am  obliged  to  state 
that  I  view  their  final  adoption  with  grave 
concern.  My  concern  centers  on  that  por- 
tion of  section  51.138,  which  provides  that 
an  applicant,  who  contests  a  tentative  denial 
of  a  passport,  shall  be  fully  informed  as  to 
the  sources  of  adverse  evidence  and  granted 
the  right  to  confront  and  cross-examine  all 
adverse  witnesses. 

While  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  infinite  im- 
portance attaching  to  the  coordinate  rights 
of  confrontation  and  cross-examination  in 
criminal  proceedings  under  our  Anglo-Amer- 
ican legal  system.  I  am.  nevertheless,  dubious 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  making  a  strict  trans- 
ference of  these  rights  to  administrative  pro- 
ceedings, especially  when  national  security 
is  at  issue.  I  am  certain  that  many  occa- 
sions will  arise  when  the  FBI.  the  CIA,  and 
other  intelligence  agencies  will  understand- 
ably be  strongly  opposed  to  disclosing  the 
identity  of  sensitively  placed  confidential 
Informants;  and  If  the  testimony  of  these 
informants  had  determinative  weight  In  the 
consideration  of  a  passport  application,  the 
newly  promulgated  regulations  will  have  the 
efTect  of  compelling  issuance  of  a  passport 
to  an   individual,   whom   the  Passport  Office 


knows  or  ha^  reason  to  believe  Is  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party.  In  matters  in- 
volving our  national  security  It  is  my  earnest 
conviction  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  compelled  into  the  position 
of  having  to  choose  between  two  alternative 
courses  of  action,  when  both  are  inimical 
to  our  Nation's  best  interests. 

This  matter  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  under  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  19.50  it  Is  unlawful  for  any  officer  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  a  passport  to  an  in- 
dividual whom  that  officer  knows  or  has 
reason  to  believe  is  a  member  of  an  organ- 
ization which  IS  registered  or  under  final 
orders  to  register  in  accordance  with  the 
registration    requirements    of    that    act. 

It  would  seem  that  the  newly  promulgated 
regulations  will  place  in  an  imp>ossible  legal 
circumstance  those  officers  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  who  are  responsible  lor  pass- 
port issuance.  Recognizing  that  the  intel- 
ligence and  investigative  agencies  will  be 
unwilling  to  identify  valuable  confidential 
informants,  will  these  State  Department  of- 
ficers henceforth  refuse  to  read  confidential 
investigative  reports  for  fear  of  gaining 
knowledge  which  might  at  some  future  date 
make  it  unlawful  for  them  to  approve  the 
Issuance  of  a  U.S.  passport?  If  this  will  be 
the  result  (and  I  do  not  see  how  such  a  re- 
sult can  be  avoided  under  the  new  regula- 
tion) should  we  not  then  turn  the  respon- 
sibilities for  passport  Issuance  over  to  a 
room  full  of  clerk-typists  thus  stripping 
away  any  and  all  pretense  of  a  security  sys- 
tem,  which  in  fact  will  not  exist? 

Had  this  strange  and  Irreconcilable  con- 
flict between  statute  and  regxilation  come 
about  through  inadvertence  or  honest  mis- 
take, my  concern  would  be  minimal.  But 
since  the  regulations  In  question  were 
specifically  drafted  to  implement  the  statu- 
tory commands  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950.  It  must  be  assumed  that  this  con- 
flict Is  not  the  byproduct  of  haste  or  inad- 
vertence but  instead  Is  the  calculated  end 
product  of  forethought  and  premeditation. 
As  the  coauthor  of  the  first  17  sections  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  (Initially 
presented  as  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill)  I  view 
with  grave  concern  the  final  adoption  of 
these  regulations,  which  render  inoperable 
the  passport  security  features  of  the  act; 
and  I,  therefore,  urgently  request  that  you 
provide  me  with  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  legal  reasoning  which  prompted  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  issue  these  regulations 
in  their  present  form. 

Assuring    you    that    your    early    attention 
in   this   matter   will   be   deeply    appreciated, 
and    with   warmest   personal   regards.    I    am. 
Cordially  yours, 

Karl  E.  Mundt. 

VS.   Sennto; 


NATIONAL  PRINTING  WEEK 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  National  Printing  Week.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  pause  momentarily  to 
recognize  one  of  the  most  indispensable 
industries  of  our  time — the  printing  in- 
dustry. 

On  yesterday.  January  17.  we  ob- 
served the  birthday  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, the  patron  saint  of  American 
printers,  a  founding  father  of  the  print- 
ing industry,  and  a  Founding  Father  of 
our  Nation. 

Across  the  United  States,  in  schools, 
in  scientific  and  patriotic  organizations, 
and  in  governmental  bodies,  Benjamin 
Franklin  is  being  honored  this  week  for 
his  contributions  to  the  printing  Indus - 
tiT  and  to  our  Nation. 

Here,  at  the  seat  of  the  government 
which   he  helped   establish,   we  have   a 
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•ruH^iAl    obligilion    to    pay    tnbule    to  is  too  important  to  the  preservation  of 

Ben     Franklii      and     to    all     printers,  uorld  peace  to  allow  a  lack  of  funds  to 

lithoeraphers.  and  suppliers,  across  the  bring  Its  work  to  a  ha.t 

N-at  on  and  particularly  here  in  the  Uis-  As   Mr.   Uppmann   points  out   in   his 

;rtt  n^  rnlumbia  article,  if   the  United  Nations  serves  a 

The  Government  Printing  Omce  reg-  ,ood  purpose  in  the  pacification  of  the 
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It  la  bring  s.ild  that  th*  President  and 
AmbftjMRdor  Stev«:i*iii  iiave  allowed  the 
Afro-A*lan  majMrlty  lu  the  AMembly  to  dic- 
tate our  f  rciKH  policy  and  to  alienate  our 
uld  Euroi)ean  allifs  This  l»  mUleadlng,  F<t 
U  doea  nut  tike  intu  accovint  the  real  bul- 
iiiK-e  of  ::.t«rests  and  of  forces  within  which. 


The  UOvemmenL  riuua.y.   w.u.c    ..^  "      ,^^7  '^  V  k.  V^,, -iv  ^ho«n  «r  this  nrlre  i^iven    the   w.r'.c'.wUle   rcsKnislbllltles   of   the 

ulariy  pt>rforms  miracles  of  production  ^^orld.  it  is  fabulou.sly  choHp  at  t^^^ is^^  ^u^U^JrJX  h.ve  to  act     The  United 

for  Congress  and  the   Federal  Govern-  I  comm.-nd  this  column  to  m>  colleagues  ur^^^^  ^^^  ,:.her.t.d  the  role  Great  Briu-vin 

mont      Frequently  our  publications  are  and  ask   unanimous  consent   mai   ii   oe  ^,^^,|,i^  f,,^  ^  ^^n,ury      We  do  not  have  the 


iM.srrtf^d  in  the  Rtcdrd  at  this  point  as 
part  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
'.vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

INVISTIGATE      THi:      f   N 

(By  Waiter  LippniAnnj 
Tlie  mounting  c  >ntrover!>y  ab<jut  the  U  N  . 
tliough   It   lurna  i/U   the   profused   purchase 
of    $100    mllUon    worth    of    UN. 


needed  even  before  an  order  ior  thf. 
production  can  be  prepared  Often. 
the  overnight  production  of  300-pa«e 
docum-:'nts  is  required.  Miraculously, 
the  Government  Printing  Office  consist- 
etUly  provides  this  essential  service. 
The  difficult  they  do  iinmf^diately.  the 
"impo.-.siblc"  takes  them  only  slightly 
longer 

In  1961.  Di.-itrict  of  Columbia  printing; 
u'  I'lts  Durchased  more  than  $10  million      pi.vluly  not  a  money  question.     By  compar-      ,„  An^ohi.     But  can  we  and  aliould  we  sup 


bjnda.     la 


P 
option,  which  ha.s  been  exercised  recently 
by  Britain  iind  France,  of  nbstalnlns  and 
stanclin^  aislde 

VSc  canu.-l  Lake  the  view  tliut  our  lUUts  In 
NATO  h.ue  a  blai.k  c!.•^  k  which  requires  us 
to  support  nW  tr.elr  foreign  policies,  even 
those  <in  whUh  we  lire  not  cmsulted  and 
over  which  we  have  no  control  There  :ire 
I  knuw.  hi(<hly  fil-iced  Americans  who  t)elle\f 
It  la  cur  li.terest  and  duty  to  support  t;.e 
Fnrttiguese  position  In  tloa.  In   Mozambique 


1-1.  pfiviipment  to  keep  pace  with  the  wrow- 
m-,'  demand  for  printing  in  the  Wash- 
ington area.  Unquestionably,  thi.s  has 
provided  additional  employment  in  the 
industry— and  thereby  increased  the 
printing  industry's  contribution  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

Figures  just  rf>leased  by  the  n>"part- 
ment  of  Commerce  show  th.it  p:  od'irtion 
workers  of  the  printing  industry  nf 
Wa  hmgton,  DC.  rank  second  only 
to  the  State  of  Illinois  on  the  basis  of 
average  annual  wages  for  the  printing 
craft.  I  am  also  proud  to  note  tliat  the 
ureac  State  of  Montana  ranks  third,  na- 
tionally, in  average  annual  wages  paid 
to  production  workers  in  th.e  printing 
industry 

In  conclusion:  The  printing  indu.stry 
is  essential  to  everything  mankind  cher- 
ishes. Today,  international  commur-.ism 
us  concentrating  its  full  effort  and  re- 
sources upon  the  destruction  of  freedom 
To  meet  this  challenge,  we  mu.'.t  keep  our 
democratic  Government  functioning  at 
ma.ximum  efficiency.  And  there  is  no 
more  indispensable  weapon  than  the 
printed  word  in  our  fight  against  totali- 
tarianism. 


ison  with  our  expenditures  for  defense,  or 
for  agrtcuU'ire,  or  even  for  foreign  aid.  the 
s;n-.s  inv"lve<l  nre  very  sm.ill  'H.e  total 
bidmet  jf  the  UN  for  last  yehr  w^ia  liJl7 
million  and  our  share  ^f  tint  *.\a  »lo2  1 
million  That  Is  .ne-thlrd  of  1  percent  of 
wh.it  we  are  spending  on  detenac.  Uur  sh.ire 
of  the  proposed  txmd  l.<sue  U  t.)  be  IliK) 
mllUon  and  if  these  txinds  were  never  repaid. 
this  would  be  a  minute  sum  in  our  public 
expenditures. 

I-he  fact  is  that  If  the  U  N  serves  a  go<xl 
p  i:p.  «.e  in  tne  p.ii.ini.atlon  of  Uie  world,  it 
Is  f  ibulously  cheap  lit  the  price 

The  real  question  at  the  nxit  of  the  c>>n- 
t.-oversy  In  Congress  and  in  the  country 
u  whether  the  U  N  today.  In  this  year  1962, 
ser%es  a  purpose  which  the  United  States  has 
good  reason  to  support  and  promote,  or 
whetl'.er  the  U  N  Is  out  of  hand  and  should 
L>e  cut  down  ')T  e.en  brolten  up  The  move- 
ment to  cut  down  tne  UN.  If  not  to  dlasolve 
It.  Is  led  by  two  great  powers,  tlie  Soviet 
Union  and  France.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
the  support  of  the  countries  of  the  C'lm- 
nuir.l-st  bloc  and  on  the  other  side  along 
with  France  are  Portugal  and  until  recently 
Belgium  The  United  States  Is  the  great 
p-w^-r  which  m.wt  actively  supports  'he  U  N 
U.-cently  it  h.os  had  qualified  and  reluctant 
:.  ipp<irt  from  Clreat  Britain 

Our  rather  lonesome  emhienre  ami-mg  the 
gre.it    powers    has    aroused,    n.iturally    and 


pr  'perly  en  nigh,  much  uneasiness  and  ques 

Our  liberty  and  prosperity,  our   mdi-  tK-ning  even  among  the  old  friends  of  the     p^r^tud   peace"   But   the   wo 

vidual    adv.mcement,    and    our    national  UN    m    this  country      All   this  cannot   and      ..^^^   ^^   ^  .ingle  step  from   a 

achievement.s    our  verv  way  of  life,  de-  should  not  be  hushed  up.     On  the  contrary. 

':  •  -  f,    „      ,„,(  the  activities  of  the  UN    and  our  cwn  pixrt 

pend    upon    rnas.-,    conimunieation,    and  ^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ir^vestigated  thoroughly 

particularly  the  printed  word      Members  ^^^^  publicly,  and  the  question  of  the  kind 

of  the  printing  indu.^ry,  you  may   take  tmd  degree  of  our  reliance  on  the  u  N  should 

pride  in  your  historical  contributions  to  be  thoroughly  discussed, 
our  Nation,  and  in  your  indispensable  po-         what  is  called  for  is  tn  effect  a  vnte  of  rnn- 

Sition  in  our  .society  fldence   by  Congress   to   determine    what    we 


W.\LThR  LIPPMANN  ON  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President, 
in  his  column  in  today  s  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  Walter  Lippmann.  our 
Nation  s  Kr»'atcst  columnist  and  one  of 
the  outstanding  thuikers  of  our  lime, 
clearly  sets  forth  my  views  and  Liic  views 
of  millions  of  my  fellow  Americans  re- 
earding  the  United  Nations. 

President  Kennedy  has  reaifirmed  our 
Goveriimenfs  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations  by  requesting  Congress 
to  authori/.e  the  purchase  of  a  .lUbslan- 
tial  [Kjruon  of  a  $200  million  United  Na- 
lu)ns  bond  issue.  The  working  capital 
of  the  United  Nations  has  been  reduced, 
and  money  is  urgently  needed  to  carry 
on  vital  operations.     This  organization 


should  do  and  what  we  should  not  do  in  the 
U  N  as  It  now  exists  Such  a  review  and 
vote  Is  In  fact  overdue  For  the  U  N  today 
Is  a  very  different  orgunlzatlon  from  the  one 
which  the  Senate  with  only  two  dissenting 
V  ifes    V  ited  to  Join  in  l'>45 

The  U  N  today  Is  the  creation.  In  which  we 
pl.-xyed  the  leading  part,  of  those  who  !n  1949 
curled  through  amendments  to  make  the 
C.eneral  .Assembly,  where  a  two-thirds  vote 
prevails,  the  dominant  organ  over  the  Secu- 
rity Council  where  the  great  jx)wers  have  a 
veto  From  that  amendment,  spon'iored  by 
the  United  States,  have  developed  the  anxie- 
ties which  now  disturb  European  and  Amer- 
ican opinion 

With  the  udmls-slon  of  the  excoI:,nl.-d  na- 
tions to  the  General  Assembly  a  niajcjrlty  Is 
able  to  exert  strong  pres.sure  on  the  West 
European  countries — Brlttiln.  France.  Bel- 
glum,  In  a  measure.  The  Netherlands,  and 
ab./ve  all  Portugal — which  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted tlie  Solution  oX  the  problcnis  of 
culoiUallsxn. 


port  Portugal  In  resisting  all  change  ' 
Si.ould  our  tttliLude  to  Portugal  be  the  same 
us  our  atrif.de  t*.w  rd  the  enlightened  na- 
tions of  Western  Turop©  Britain,  France. 
the  Nellierl.inds  and  now.  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve, Belgium?  Wo  cannot  do  thU.  Dr 
SaKizar  s  culonlul  policy  U  the  tame  kind  of 
menace  to  the  public  peace  as  was  Marie 
An'olnette's  Inability  to  understand  why  the 
hungry  people  of  P.iris  did  not  eat  cake 
We  cannot  pursue  .i  moderate  and  concllU- 
t.  ry  p<illcy  in  the  Clen«ral  Aseembly  U  every 
zig  .»nd  every  za^  we  make  In  such  a  turbu- 
lent sltuatun  Is  to  l>e  subject  to  veto  by 
Dr    Sal:u-.ir   or   the    Katanga   lobby. 

What  needs  m<*t  to  be  Inveatlgated.  ei- 
p.«td.  explained,  and  debated,  la  the  Congo 
afT.\!r  The  U  N  Intervention  there  hrts  t>eeT. 
a  big  and  d.*:. serous  experiment,  and 
whether  It  succeedi— as  Is  now  conceivable — 
ur  wliether  11  falls,  which  la  always  poaelble 
tnr  Nation  must  face  the  queation  of 
wlulher  there  was  any  alternative,  which 
would  r.'  t  ha. e  Let- a  Inf.nltely  more  dan- 
gerous. 

In  entering  upon  thl.s  debate  about  the 
U  N  It  Is  u.ieful  to  remind  ourselvee  of  whs* 
Set.. I  tor  VandenVtorg  and  John  Foeter  Dulles 
said  about  the  Charter  when  U  was  before 
ij.e  Senate  Foreign  Itelallona  Committee 
Mr     UuUe.s   said 

Now.  of  course.  I  recc>gnlze  that  Uils 
(h.iner  does  not  do  what  many  peop.e 
w  luld    like     to    gu  ir.intee    at    a    single    step 

world  doea  not 
condition  of 
virtu.il  anarchy  to  a  condition  of  well- 
rour  ded  political  firder  Thoee  stepe  are 
mafle  falterin>;ly  There  are  miaatepe.  there 
have  b«-en  mli.«teps  This,  for  all  I  know 
.igtiln  turn  out  to  be  a  mlaatep  But 
ui.c:;  a  prevluus  witness  said  that  he  did 
not  himself  know  what  to  do.  I  say  that  here 
Is  at  least,  a  step  which  presents  Itself  t<i 
U-.  which  may  be.  or  which  has  a  g'xxl 
chai.cc  to  be,  a  step  forward,  onto  new.  T.rm. 
and  higher  ground  "  That  is  the  language 
of  an  experiei.ceii  and  reasonable  man. 

This  is  what  Senator  V'andenberg  said  to 
the  Senate  abfiut  ratir.ratlon  "You  may  te.l 
me  that  I  have  but  to  scan  the  present  world 
with  realistic  eyes  In  order  to  see  these  f.ne 
phr.ises  often  contemptuou^lT  rcdviced  to  a 
co:, temporary  shambles,  that  some  of  the 
signatories  to  thl.s  Charter  practice  the  pre- 
cise opposite  of  what  they  preach  even  as 
they  si(?n.  that  lue  aftermath  ot  this  war 
seems  to  threaten  the  utter  disintegration 
of  these  Irte-'ls  i\X  the  Tery  moment  they  are 
born  I  reply  that  the  nearer  right  you  m.iy 
be  in  any  such  glooujy  Indictment,  the 
greater  u  the  need  fi  r  tlie  new  pattern  which 
promises  at  le.ist  to  try  to  stem  these  evil 
tides  If  the  erTort  falls,  we  can  at  least 
f,ice   the  con.sequencee  with  clean   hands." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     Mr.  President, 
we  Americans  should  be  doing  everything 


possible  to  strengthen  the  United  Na- 
tions, for  it  remains  the  world's  great 
hope  for  a  just  and  lasting  E>eace.  Yet 
,'~ome  Americans  not  only  oppose  our  pur- 
rha.'^p  of  U  N  bonds,  but  are  foolishly 
demanding  that  we  withdraw  from  the 
U  N 

This  organization  is  one  instrumental- 
ity of  our  foreign  policy,  along  with  bi- 
lateral diplomacy  and  multilateral  al- 
liances such  as  NATO,  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  and  the  Southeast 
.Asia  Treaty  Organization  Each  has  its 
()w  n  uses  and  purjwses  Like  all  political 
instrumentalities,  the  United  Nations  is 
imperfect,  often  unwieldy,  and  its  uses 
are  limited  However,  those  uses  can  be 
very  imi>ortant  in  the  pursuit  of  some  of 
our  national  objectives  which  cannot  be 
achieved  as  efTectivcly,  if  at  all,  by  other 
means.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
we  must  support  its  continued  existence 
The  purchase  of  these  bonds  will  help 
strengthen  the  United  Nations,  which  we 
should  not  permJt  to  deteriorate  into  a 
mere  debating  society 

Mr  President,  the  United  Nations 
should  be  measured  in  view  of  the  alter- 
native It  has  worked,  and  will  function 
when  It  must,  when  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral diplomacy  cannot  succeed.  If 
It  has  not  solved  all  mankind's  problems, 
it  has  on  occasion  helped  in  preventing 
a  confrontation  and  in  relieving  tensions 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  in  itself  is  justification  for 
lis  continuance 

Mr  President,  the  United  Nations  will 
continue  to  be  a  vital  instrument  of  our 
forei  :n  poUcy  We  cannot  allow  it  to 
die  or  atrophy  In  this  emergency,  we 
can  well  afTord  to  lend  it  what  amounts 
to  less  than  50  cents  per  capita  of  our 
population.  We  should  support  our 
President  in  his  request  for  authority  to 
purchase  the  U  N  bonds.  In  fact,  we 
cannot  aflord  not  to  do  so.  To  abandon 
the  United  Nations  would  be.  as  another 
writer  put  it,  like  shooting  the  sheriff 
because  the  desperados  refuse  to  obey 
the  law. 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN 
J    RILEY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  2  South  Carolina's  Representa- 
tive John  Jacob  Riley  passed  away  sud- 
denly at  his  Myrtle  Beach  home.  It  is 
with  a  deep  sadness  and  a  profound  sense 
of  loss  that  I  stand  here  and  recall  the 
unfortunate  passing  of  this  distinguished 
and  able  Congressman. 

In  this  connection,  I  invite  attention 
to  a  fine  testimonial  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  3  issue  of  the  State 
newspaper. 

For  16  years  John  Riley  toiled  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  working 
unselfishly  and  unfaihngly  for  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina.  During  that  time 
he  rendered  meritorious  and  courageous 
service,  and  earned  the  respect  of  his 
colleagues. 

John  was  a  practical  man.  with  warm 
human  qualities  and  a  rare  dedication 
to  his  district,  to  his  State,  and  to  his 
Nation.  This  devotion  by  John  Riley  to 
righteous  principles  and  to  humanity  will 
be  long  remembered. 


His  place  will  be  difficult  to  fill,  and 
his  good  works  will  remain  throughout 
our  State  and  country  as  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  his  tireless  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  together  with  my  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  i 

John   J.  Riley 

John  J  Riley  was  a  Member  of  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives  who  kept 
the  faith  with  the  prevailing  views  of  his 
constituency  It  was  easy  for  him,  and  in- 
evitable, since  they  were  his  views,  too, 

Mr  Riley  was  an  unostentatious,  sound, 
sincere  and  dutiful  representative  of  his 
district  and  of  his  country,  and  his  quiet, 
correct  and  ever-prompt  services  will  be 
m  issed 

He  had  long  been  subject  to  the  Illness 
which  took  his  life,  but  remained  the  cheer- 
ful, courteous  and  serviceable  public  official. 
He  was  never  given  to  boasting  or  blatancy 
and  in  this  was  distinguishable  from  many 
men  In  public  life 

Mr,  Riley's  last  public  appearance  in  Co- 
lumbia was  at  a  luncheon  and  at  a  dinner 
on  November  28.  both  given  in  honor  of 
James  F.  Byrnes,  At  the  luncheon  he  made 
a  talk  in  which  he  quoted  fellow  Members 
of  the  House  who  had  served  In  the  Con- 
gress with  Mr  Byrnes.  Members  who  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr  Byrnes  Mr 
Rlley  appeared  to  be  in  the  best  of  health 
and  his  Intention  was  to  offer  again  this 
year   for  his  seat  in   Congress. 

People  all  over  his  district,  remembering 
his  faithfulness  and  responsiveness  and  his 
loyalty  to  tradition  mourn  the  death  of  Mr. 
Rlley. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


STOCK  DISTRIBUTION  TREATED  AS 
RETURN  OF  CAPITAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection?  * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H  R.  8847) ,  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  that 
6l  distribution  of  stock  made  to  an  in- 
dividual (or  certain  corporations)  pur- 
suant to  an  order  enforcing  the  anti- 
trust laws  shall  not  be  treated  as  a 
dividend  distribution  but  shall  be  treated 
as  a  return  of  capital;  and  to  provide 
that  the  amount  of  such  a  distribution 
made  to  a  corporation  shall  be  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  distribution. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  the  nomination  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

•  For  nominations   this  day   received 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination   was  submitted  i 

By  Mr.  EHDUGLAS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

George  W.  Mitchell,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal    Reserve   System. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  ST. 
LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Joseph  K.  McCann,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  administrator  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


THE   BUDGET 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  President  Kennedy's  promise 
of  a  balanced  budget,  as  submitted  to- 
day, is  about  as  phony  as  some  of  his 
earlier  campaign  promises. 

His  fiscal  1963  budget  calls  for  ex- 
penditures of  $93  billion,  or  $11  billion 
over  the  present  year.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  nearly  $1  billion  per 
month  over  the  present  rate  of  spend- 
ing, and  this  year's  expenditures  were 
at  an  alltime  high. 

Increased  appropriations  are  prom- 
ised for  every  Department.  He  proposes 
to  add  46,000  more  employees  to  the 
Federal  payroll  during  the  next  12 
months.  Figuring  that  the  Government 
operates  on  a  5-day  workweek  it  means 
that  the  New  Frontiersmen  plan  to  add 
175  new  Federal  employees  to  the  public 
payroll  every  day  during  the  next  12 
months. 

This  additional  padding  of  the  Fed- 
eral payroll  comes  on  top  of  their  rec- 
ord of  already  having  added  approxi- 
mately 40,000  extra  employees  during 
their  first  year  in  office. 
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His  phony  claim  that  all  of  this  can 
be  paid  for  and  the  budget  still  balanced 
is  not  based  upon  suggested  savings  in 
any  Department,  but  rather  upon  the 
forlorn  hope  that  the  income  of  cor- 
porations and  individuals  will  increase 
next  year  enough  to  give  the  Govem- 
inent  an  addiUonal  $9.6  billion  revenue, 
plus  another  billion  dollars  which  he 
hopes  to  raise  in  postal  rate  mcrtasos 
and  in  increased  taxes  on  dividends. 

Yh^  has  e.stimated  next  yeai  s  income 
from  individual  income  taxpayers  at 
$49  3  billion,  or  an  expected  increase  of 
$4  3  billion  To  achieve  this,  the  cam- 
in?  capacity  of  the  workers  must  in- 
crease approximately  7  percent. 

He  IS  estimating  that  corporation  in- 
come will  .:ic:ea>e  sufficiently  to  provide 
a  tax  revenue  next  year  of  $26  6  billion. 
or  $5  3  bilhon  in  extra  taxes  over  the 
pre.-ent  year.  To  achieve  this  goal 
American  corporations  would  have  to 
earn  23  percent  more  tli.in  they  d.d  dur- 
ing 1961.  This  repre5:ents  an  unrealistic 
and  overly  optinii.stic  prediction.  Un- 
questionablv  both  of  these  estimates  are 
t.x)  opt:n.  f.ic  evtn  *itii  tiio  fxpected 
normal  increase  in  bu.*=:nes.s  a^livity 

On  the  other  hand,  the  '^nly  savings 
which  the  President  suggests  in  the  1963 
budget  are  a  proposed  reduction  of  $">00 
million  in  agriculture  payments  and  a 
$274  million  reduction  in  veterans  bene- 
fits, neither  of  which  is  expected  to  ma- 
terialize unless  present  commitments  are 
ignored. 

The  best  evidence  tliat  the  President 
himself  recotinizes  his  claim  for  a  bal- 
anced budE:et  as  just  political  profia- 
ganda  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he 
is  a.'.kms  Congress  for  an  increase  of 
$10  billion  in  the  ceilmg  of  our  national 
debt.  If  it  were  true  that  our  budget 
for  next  year  was  going  to  be  balanced, 
then  he  most  certainly  would  not  need 
this  large  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 

Our  Federal  budget  can  and  should  be 
balanced  during  this  period  of  relatively 
high  prosperity,  but.  unless  a  more  con- 
servative attitude  is  demonstrated  at 
the  executive  level,  tins  is  not  going  to 
be  aciiieved.  Continued  deficits  mean 
another  round  of  inflation,  and  even- 
tually the  American  dollar  will  be  in 
serious  trouble. 

The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Byrd.  has  announced  that 
before  the  Finance  Committee  will  act 
on  the  P'.esidcnt'.s  rerjue.-^t  for  another 
large  increase  in  the  debt  ceilinc;.  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  expanded  Gov- 
ernment spending  at  all  Itvels  will  be 
conducted.  As  a  m-^mbtr  of  that  com- 
mittee I  whoichfaitedly  support  h.m  in 
thl.s  step. 

The  t.me  is  l.ng  pa.~t  due  \\hen  the 
American  pe<")ple  ^houId  be  alerted  to  the 
fact  that  our  Government  cannot  spend 
itself  into  full  employment  and  pros- 
perity on  borrowed  money  any  more  than 
a  drunkai'd  can  drink  himself  sober. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
foUowin:?  my  remarks  an  editorial  en- 
Utled  "Battle  of  the  Bulging  Payroll." 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  today. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

B.\ni.s  tr  THE  Bulging  Pat«ou. 
"I  am  e«p<^'.Ally  desirous"  said  Prwilder.t 
Kennedy  In  his  statement  last  October  Ut 
Ciibliiet  offlcera  and  agency  heads,  'thHt  the 
iiumt>€r  or  Ci  )verument  employees  be  Umlt«xl 
to  the  muanium  con'^Uleut  with  gettlnii?  the 
J.b  done.  There  Is  no  qviestlon  that  employ- 
i-.e:;t  cun  be  ho'.d  sxibstantlally  below  the 
!'>ve;s  which  would  be  possible  under  U'.e 
funds  atithnrlzed  by  the  CoriRreas  ir  strong 
efl.iri.^  Are  made  to  achieve  uu  reaves  in  pro- 
diKtlvi'.y  ana  effl-ifncy  and  to  otaff  each 
ULtivuy  with  only  the  minimum  number  of 
employees  needed  to  carry  out  our  objec- 
tives. I  expect  each  of  ynu  to  moke  such 
effo.'-ts." 

But  somewhere  along  the  w^y  the  deeds 
called  for  by  those  fine  words  have  not  been 
fMr-hoomlng.  As  o\xi  Mr  Nelson  reported 
the  oUier  d.iy,  almost  all  signs  suggest  pay- 
rolls cor.Unue  to  inch  upward  despite  the 
P.-esidenl's  economy  intentions." 

Perhaps  it  la  underst-indabie.  In  view  of 
the  Governments  desire  to  advance  US. 
Fp.ire  expl  iratl'jns  with  all  speed,  that  the 
NitionU  Aeronautics  aJid  Sp.ice  Administra- 
tion. Increasing  its  sUff  by  30  percent 
annually,  row  Is  busily  recruiting  2.0iX)  addi- 
tional engineers  and  scientists  le.ss  om- 
prchenslble.  hjwe-.er.  is  what  Is  h  ippenlng 
among  more  pedestrian  agencies. 

For  Instance,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's payroll  by  midyear  will  be  7.000 
bigger  than  It  Is  now.  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  p.ilned  S.CXX)  employees  since  J:in\i- 
,ary  li)61;  the  Heoith,  Education,  and  Wel- 
f.Lre  Department's  aiinounced  reduction  of 
more  than  600  Jobs  turns  uut  to  be  a  cutback 
la  positions  that  have  never  been  filled, 
Fe^ieral  .\vlatlon  Agency  and  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  st.ifTs  are  Increasing 

Some  of  this  growth,  to  be  sure,  can  be 
blamed  on  progranns  launched  by  the  previ- 
ous administration.  But  In  the  wake  .jf  the 
Presidents  Ov  tober  mesci.ge  the  push  up- 
ward h.\3  :i:  :  even  shown  signs  of  leveling 
I  .T.  The  t.iXpayers  wlil  be  h-^klng.  in  Mr 
Kennedys  budget  message  tills  jn^'n,  Tor 
something  with  more  muscle  th.in  the  I  ex- 
pect every  man  to  do  his  duty"  sort  of 
approach  to  piyroU  limits 

If  they  do  not  find  It  there  they  cm  only 
ft.'ioume  that  la  the  battle  of  tlie  bulging 
Federal  p  lyrull,  the  administration  U  sur- 
reriderinjj'  without  losing  a  single  man. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 

suggf -St  the   ab.sence  of   a  quorum. 

The      PRE.-IDING      OI-FICER      'Mr 
METc.\Lr  in  the  chair  • .     Tlie  cle:  k  will 
call  the  roll. 

Tlie  ksi.slative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  M.ANSFIfXD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRLSIDIN'G  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEDICATION      OF      MEMORIAL      TO 
ADM    RICHARD  EVEI.YN  BYRD 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr  President, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
ByrdI  and  I  were  both  elected  to  the 
State  .senate  in  November  of  1915  and 
have  been  closely  associated  in  our 
pohtical  careers  ever  since  Throutih- 
out  that  perioti.  it  was  my  happy  pnv- 
iletie  to  know  my  colleaKue's  younger 
brotlier.  Adm.  Richard  Evelyn  B\rd, 
whose  achievements  in  ti;e  lit  Id  of  ex- 


ploration will  rank  with   those  oX   the 
alltime  great. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  untimely  death. 
I  outhned  his  remarkable  achievements, 
and  those  remarks  can  be  found  in  Uie 
Congressional  Record,  volume  103.  part 
3,  pai'e  3444. 

On  November  13.  1961.  there  was 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Admiral 
Byid  a  memorial  si>onsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Gecigr.iphic  Society  and  located 
on  iJie  Viiyiiiia  .'■ide  of  the  Potomac 
River  near  Aihngton  Cemetery. 

I  a.sk  unanunous  consent  to  have  pub- 
lished in  the  CoNGSEs.sioNAL  Record  at 
thl.s  iK)ml  tiie  remarks  that  were  made 
by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  pre.sident  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic S(.>c:ety  en   that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re.marks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
cmi).  as  follows: 

DrnrATiON  or  McMORtAL  to  Adm.  Richaxd 
Evelyn  Byrd.  NoviMUKm  13,  1961 
Mriviiie  Beil  Orosvenob  Mr.  Vice  Pre«- 
ident.  Mr  Secretary,  ladles,  and  gentlemen 
1  welcouie  yo\»  to  tlie  dedication  of  a  memo- 
rial to  a  great  .\mcr;can  -Rear  Adm  Rich- 
ard Evrlyn  B;,  rd 

I,adles  and  gentlemen,  "The  National  An- 
them " 

CapUln  Ham,  of  the  Navy  Chaplains  Corpe. 
will  deliver  the  liivocatl  m. 

Captain  Ham  E'ernal  God,  our  Father, 
whv.se  way  Is  in  the  sea  and  whoec  path  la 
upon  the  mighty  waters,  whose  command 
is  over  all.  and  whose  love  never  falleth.  let 
us  be  aw.ire  f  Thy  presence  and  obedience 
t.->  Thy  will  in  this  ceremony  In  which  we 
dedicate  a  statue  of  remembrance  to 
Re.ir  Adm  Illchard  E  Byrd  of  the  US  Navy, 
and  grunt  our  God  and  Father  that  the 
quiUities  we  remember  In  thla  memorial  of 
daring  .md  of  courage  and  of  steadfaat  de- 
\oti,.n  to  country  shall  be  ft  common  pos- 
session of  all  our  people  that  we  shall  walk 
In  witvs  of  peace  and  lead  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  therein       Amen. 

Melville  Bfll  GaosvEifoa.  As  you  see,  we 
are  honored  by  many  dlstlugulsbed  giiests. 
shipmates,  and  e\en  classmates  of  Admiral 
Byrd  8.  Among  our  guests  are  Admiral 
Byrds  family  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
to  y.iu  the  gracious  lady  whom  many  of  us 
rousider  almoet  as  much  a  discoverer  as  the 
admiral  himself  becauae  ahe  was  bis  Inspira- 
tion and  loyal  backer  through  these  many 
years  and  right  up  to  this  day.  Mrs  Marie 
Byrd,  will  you  stand  a  minute?  (Applause  1 
Thank  yuu.  Admiral  Byrds  daughters  are 
here  and  I  will  .isk  Mrs.  William  A.  Clarke 
and  four  grandchildren  to  stand — I.ynn, 
Marie.  I.ee  and  Ricky.  [Applause  1  Mrs  Law- 
rence J  Stabler.  Jr  ,  and  two  grandchildren — 
Ann  and  David  |  Applause  ]  Mrs.  Robert 
O  Breyer  and  two  grandchildren — Bobby 
and  Amy  |  .Xppiause  |  Another  brilliant 
and  able  na\al  officer.  Admiral  Byrd's  son, 
who  accoii.p.m.ed  him  on  a  number  of  expe- 
ditions and  Yijls  devoted  his  life  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  father— Lt  Cmdr  Richard  E  Byrd 
and  four  grandsons,  DUkle,  Levy.  Ames,  and 
Harry. 

I  al."?o  street  the  admiral's  brothers,  two  o' 
Virvlnlu.-i  flr^t  citizens,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Byrd 
who  couidn  t  come,  lApplauae.]  Oh.  Mr. 
BvRQ,  1  ni  .sorry  >  jure  supposed  to  be  up 
here — and  of  course.  Senator  Harrt  F:  >o:i 
Byrd  |  Applatise  1  And  I  certainly  want  to 
in'roduce  to  you  the  world-famous  sculptor 
who  conceived  this  beautiful  memorial  and 
p>.t  the  m  irble  Inm  It.dy.  a  solid  block  of 
the  same  Carrara  marble  that  Michelangelo 
used  aj.d  produced  this  wonderful  statue 
vki.uh  rtprL-A«:.ts   the  admiral  breasting  the 


e'.ements.    We  think  It  has  caught  the  spirit 
of    the    admiral    beautifully — Mr.    Felix    De- 

WeidiU.      [Applause  ] 

And  now  Mr  Vice  President.  Mrs.  Byrd. 
Senator  Byrd.  Secretary  Connally.  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  to  formally  wel- 
come yini  to  the  dedication  of  this  beautiful 
Listing  memrrlnl.  And  It  Is  especially  ap- 
proprl.Ate  th.Tt  this  memorial  to  Mr.  Antarc- 
tica should  stnnd  orx  the  soil  of  Virginia,  the 
home  KLTe  of  Admiral  Byrd  and  his  dls- 
tlnijtushrd  Limily.  Also  I  might  say  It  Is 
the  first  monument  on  this  great  avenue 
which  event u.-\lly  will  be  lined  with  heroes 
of  expNir.ition,  and  .science,  and  military,  and 
all  our  grent  her'^es  of  the  past  or  the  fu- 
ture—  the  admiral  Is  the  first  Of  course, 
we  owe  deep  gratitude  to  Mr.  Conrad  Wlrth, 
the  Director  of  National  Park  Service,  for  his 
wonderful  assi.stance  of  all  his  people  and 
hlm.se:f  in  maklne  this  space  available,  and 
helping  us  erect  the  monument,  and  of 
c 'iir>c  the  Nat;or,al  Park  Service  who  will 
have  charpe  of  the  memorUil  In  the  future. 
I  call  Dr.  Conrad  Winh.  Will  you  stand, 
sir'      (Appl.iu-o  I 

With  the  pas.'iing  of  Admiral  Byrd  In 
M..rch  111.57.  the  worid  lost  one  of  the  great- 
e!<i  of  all  exl>lorers.  No  man  contributed 
niore  to  our  knowledfje  of  the  Arctic  and 
.A!itar«  lie  ti.an  he.  'I  he  lirst  man  to  fly  over 
bi'th  poles,  he  v.ill  live  In  history  as  the 
Admiral  of  the  Ends  of  the  Earth.  [  Ap- 
p.ause  I  With  U.p  p.tsting  of  Admiral  Byrd 
the  National  ticoRraphlc  Society  lost  a  be- 
1  vtd  Irifi.d,  a  liie  trustee,  and  an  ally  In 
the  CHUfc  of  dlvo\ery.  But  his  courageous 
spirit  UvcR  on  In  our  hearts  and  every  one  of 
our  readers  and  the  board  of  trustees.  We 
ha\e  the  ii.:-p;r,i!ion  of  his  wonderful  expe- 
ditions and  Us  a  wonderful  thing  for  us  all. 
this  asbt'Clatlon. 

I  remember  well  the  day  In  1925  when 
Lieutenant  Ci'mm, aider  Dick  \  billed  the  so- 
ciety's hc.uiquurters  for  the  fljst  time.  He 
had  come  to  see  my  father.  Dr.  Gilbert  Gros- 
venor.  then  president  of  the  society,  to  ask 
his  backing  for  a  new  kind  of  exploration. 
Tlie  first  use  of  the  airplane  In  the  Arctic. 
I  had  the  honor  of  welcoming  the  young 
n:v,al  officer  to  t!ie  Geographic,  and  Immedi- 
ately I  Uked  the  cut  of  his  jlb.  He  was 
straight  as  a  J.ick  LtaJT,  handsome,  and  forth- 
rli;ht.  He  had  nn  enthusiasm  and  warmth 
that  we  of  the  National  Geographic  found 
instantly  to  our  liking.  We  were  greatly 
attracted  by  his  bold  plan  to  take  planes 
into  polar  wastes. 

Now  today  with  Jet  liners  flying  across 
the  Arctic  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
jile  going  up  there  it  doesn't  seem  like  any- 
thing. But  In  tho.^e  days  It  was  fantastic — 
Just  the  thought  of  It.  The  expedition 
proved  beynnd  a  doubt  that  aerial  explora- 
tion of  the  frozen  north  and  the  frozen 
south  was  feasible.  It  began  an  association 
between  Admiral  Byrd  and  the  National 
Geopraj)hlc  that  lasted  the  rest  of  his  life. 
For  three  decades  the  society  sponsored  and 
supported  Admiral  Byrd  In  the  explorations 
find  daring  adventvires  of  his  astonishing 
cnreer.  Admiral  Byrd  carried  the  society's 
flat;  on  hi.'?  historic  flights  over  both  poles. 

The  admiral  showed  hla  friendship  in 
many  ways.  He  named  mountains  In  the 
Antarctic  for  both  Dr.  Gilbert  Grosvenor  and 
the  late  Dr  John  Oliver  LaCiorce  Admiral 
Byrd  contributed  a  long  series  of  notable 
articles  to  the  National  Geographic  magazine. 
They  are  among  the  most  pojiular  we  have 
ever  published.  With  his  winning  person- 
ality and  unique  exploits.  Admiral  Byrd  was 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  brightest  stars 
of  the  American  lecture  program.  Audi- 
ences all  over  the  United  States  thrilled  to 
his  talks  and  his  superb  films.  On  all  those 
tripe  across  the  continent  there  were  terrific 
campaigns.  Mrs.  Byrd  followed  him.  I  re- 
member so  well  when  he  came  to  Washington 


he  showed  his  lecture  the  first  time  to  the 
National  Geographic,  she  was  always  with 
him,  looking  out  for  him — a  wonderful  thing. 

An  avalanche  of  honors  was  heaped  upon 
Admiral  Byrd  In  his  lifetime.  The  society 
presented  him  with  Its  Hubbard  Medal  for 
his  first  flight  over  the  pole  In  1926.  The 
Society  struck  a  special  Gold  Medal  for  his 
aerial  conquest  of  the  South  Pole  and  for 
his  contributions  to  Ant.arctlc  knowledge. 

Admiral  Byrd  could  easily  have  basked  in 
his  early  glories.  To  an  ordinary  man.  suc- 
cessful flights  over  both  poles  might  easily 
have  been  enough  for  a  lifetime.  But  the 
admiral  was  not  a  man  to  deny  the  call 
of  adventure  or  services  to  his  country.  No 
sooner  had  he  returned  from  one  expedition 
than  he  was  preparing  and  hounding  us  to 
death,  to  tell  you  the  truth  to  go  on  an- 
other expedition  to  the  Antarctic.  It's 
marvellous. 

Now  this  statue  shows  the  determination 
In  hla  face.  With  the  asFlstiince  of  Mrs. 
Byrd  and  Richard  Byrd,  Jr.  the  National 
Geographic  Society  undertook  the  planning 
and  execution  of  this  memorial  desiened  by 
Felix  DcWcldcn.  Or  Conrad  Wirth,  a  valued 
trustee  of  our  society,  and  his  National 
Capital  Park  Service  gave  their  enthusiastic 
approval  and  aranged  for  this  magnificent 
situation.  The  memorial  will  be  In  the 
keeping  of  the  Park  Service.  The  statue, 
Indies  and  gentlemen.  Is  a  symbol  of  our 
affection  and  esteem  for  our  beloved  Admiral 
of  the  Ends  of  the  Earth — Richard  Evelyn 
Byrd.  Now  ladles  and  gentlemen  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  a  man  who  will  tell  you 
something  of  Admiral  Byrd's  unique  naval 
career,  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Honorable  John  B   Connally,  Jr,   [Applause.] 

Hon.  John  B  Connallt.  Dr.  Grosvenor, 
Mr.  Vice  President,  Senator  Byrd,  Mrs. 
Byrd,  members  of  the  family.  It's  a  great 
privilege  and  a  high  honor  for  me  to  be 
here  today  to  represent  the  Navy  In  paying 
tribute  to  one  of  the  great  men  of  this 
country.  May  I  at  this  time  In  behalf  of 
the  Navy  say  thanks  to  the  National  Geo- 
graphic for  erecting  this  monument — the 
first — to  the  admiral,  to  one  of  the  out- 
standing men  who  ever  wore  the  Navy  blues. 
I  know  that  you  are  familiar  with  Admiral 
Byrd's  exploits  after  he  made  his  historic 
flight  over  the  North  Pole  in  1926.  The 
record  of  his  daring  flights  and  pioneering 
Antarctic  explorations  forms  an  Imperish- 
able epic. 

Today  It  seems  fitting  to  recall  some  inci- 
dents from  Admiral  Byrd's  early  naval  career. 
I  believe  they  will  give  you  an  even  deeper 
appreciation  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
From  the  very  beginning  he  demonstrated 
the  courage  and  determination  that  were  to 
serve  him  so  well  when  he  faced  the  later 
hardshlpfi  of  polar  expedition.  Richard  E. 
Byrd  entered  the  VS.  Naval  Academy  In 
1908.  Ab  a  member  of  the  football  squad 
young  Byrd  broke  his  right  foot.  He  frac- 
tured the  same  foot  and  ankle  again  in  a 
fall  while  performing  a  difficult  stunt  he  had 
devised  for  the  flying  rings  which  he  later 
ruefully  described  as  his  first  aerial  adven- 
ture. Because  of  the  Injury.  Midshipman 
Byrd  missed  his  semiannual  examinations. 
For  6  months  he  struggled  with  his  lessons 
and  lame  leg.  All  except  one  bone  In  his 
ankle  healed,  and  It  clicked  as  he  walked. 
In  spite  of  excruciating  pain.  Byrd  kept  ex- 
ercising his  bad  leg.  and  it  gradually  Im- 
proved. He  caught  up  with  his  studies  and 
graduated  with  his  class.  Characteristically, 
years  later  Admiral  Byrd  wrote :  "This  terrific 
struggle  I  had  made  to  graduate  taught  me 
a  great  lesson,  that  it  is  by  struggle  that  we 
progress."  The  young  officer  reported  In 
August  1917,  to  the  Naval  Aeronautic  Station 
in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  for  aviation  Instructions. 
And  Just  8  months  later  on  April  17.  1918, 
Byrd    became    naval    aviator    No.    608.     He 


conceived  the  idea  of  flying  the  Navy's  new 
NC-1  flying  boat  across  the  Atlantic,  with  a 
stop  in  the  Azores,  to  deliver  It  for  service 
In  EMrope.  The  Armistice  Day  occurred  and 
arrived  before  the  idea  could  be  put  into 
practice,  but  it  was  typical  of  the  Imagina- 
tive planning  that  animated  Admiral  BvTd 
throughout  his  life.  He  once  wrote:  'From 
the  moment  I  became  a  fuUfledged  Navy 
pilot,  my  ambition  was  to  make  a  career  out 
of  aviation.  Not  merely  in  the  sense  of  rou- 
tine fljdng  but  rather  In  the  pioneering 
sense."  Few  men  have  so  well  fulfilled  an 
ambition.  The  young  officer's  career  as  a 
polar  explorer  began  when  he  was  given 
command  of  the  Naval  Aviation  Unit  tnat 
accompanied  the  1925  Arctic  Expedition  of 
Donald  B.  MacMlllan,  During  this  dlstln- 
pulshed  career.  Admiral  B3rrd  led  five  expedi- 
tions to  Antarctica.  His  conquest  of  the 
South  Pole  by  air  and  the  discovery  of  Marie 
Byrd  Land  climaxed  his  1928-30  venture. 

Mire  than  450,000  square  miles  of  'and 
and  surrounding  waters  were  explored  and 
mapped  via  ship  and  plane  by  the  19o3-35 
party.  The  1939^1  Journey  delineated  the 
hitherto  shadowy  Pacific  coastline  of  the 
grc.Tt  continent.  World  War  11  halted  work 
in  the  Antarctic,  and  Admiral  Byrd  returned 
to  active  duty  in  the  Office  of  Chief  of  Navy 
Operations.  It  was  at  this  time  as  a  young 
naval  ensign  that  I  had  the  great  privilege 
of  meeting  Admiral  Byrd  on  several  occa- 
sions. To  be  In  his  presence  was  a  great 
inspiration  and  I  stood  in  awe  then  as  I  now 
stand  in  awe  on  his  magnificent  accomplish- 
ments for  his  country.  From  1942-46  he  led 
Important  missions  to  the  Pacific,  including 
suneys  of  remote  Islands  for  airfields. 
Within  a  year  after  the  war  ended,  Admiral 
Byrd — as  might  be  expected — was  back  In 
tlie  Antarctic — In  <orce.  The  Navy's  Oper- 
ation Highjump  in  1948  and  1947  was  the 
biggest  exploring  exj)editlon  ever  organized. 
Highjump  fliers  covered  an  area  more  than 
half  as  large  as  the  United  States  and  re- 
corded 10  new  mountain  rangee.  Admiral 
Byrd  was  officer  In  charge  of  our  Nation's  vast 
Antarctic  program  for  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year.  In  his  new  role.  Admiral 
Byrd  paid  his  last  visit  to  Antarctica  dur- 
ing Operation  Deep  Freeze  I  of  1955  and 
1956.  In  farewell,  he  flew  over  the  South 
Pole  for  the  third  time.  The  Navy  demon- 
strated its  high  regard  for  Admiral  Byrd's 
achievements  with  a  host  of  awards  and 
citations.  These  included  the  Navy  Cross, 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  and  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  with  a  gold  star. 
Not  long  before  his  passing,  Admiral  Byrd  re- 
ceived his  flnal  award,  the  Medal  of  Freedom 
in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  accom- 
plishments as  officer  in  charge,  U.S.  Antarctic 
programs,  and  his  humanitarian  contribu- 
tions to  the  world.  In  beloved  recognition 
of  Admiral  Byrd's  great  contributions  to 
the  Navy,  to  aviation,  to  exploration  and  to 
science  the  guided  missile  destroyer,  U.S.S. 
Richard  E.  Byrd  will  be  launched  in  Febru- 
ary. I  am  confident  that  this  splendid  ship 
will  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  this  out- 
standing Naval  Officer  as  she  makes  her  way 
along  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world.  And  to 
express  to  people  of  all  nations  the  prize  the 
United  States  holds  for  one  of  its  most 
dlstlngtiished  citizens.  Thank  you.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mixvn.LE  Bell  Grosvinob.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Secretary,  for  a  most  inspiring  and  interest- 
ing talk.  Now  I  have  the  pleasure  and 
honor  to  present  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  the  Honorable  Ltndon  B. 
Johnson. 

Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnsok.  Dr.  Grosvenor. 
Mrs.  Byrd.  and  members  of  the  Byrd  family, 
my  beloved  friends — Senator  Byrd  and  Sec- 
retary Connally — and  my  fellow  Americans, 
in  the  halls  of  eternity  where  the  recorders 
of   history  enshrine  the  memorte*  of   brave 
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fvnd  superior  men.  there  U  a  very  special 
place  reserved  for  those  who  strike  out  into 
the  unknown 

As  the  yeara  go  by.  all  of  us  acquire  a 
perspective  on  Ufe  which  shatters  stime  of 
our  early  dreams  and  some  of  our  earlier 
Illusions.  But  even  though  maturity  may 
bring  lessened  enthusiasm  and  sometimes 
even  cynicism.  It  never  destroys  our  proper 
respect  and  reverence  for  those  who  fou- 
rttKCously  break  new  trails. 

There  Is  deeply  embedded  In  the  souls  of 
every  man  and  woman  a  desire  for  Kniwih 
and  a  yearning  to  reach  out  for  far  horizons 
S<^)mehow.  we  Instinctively  sense  that  we 
must  either  grow  or  perish 

Most  of  us  And  ourselves  Imprisoned  In 
the  workaday  cares  of  everyday  life  and 
early  dreams  of  adventure  fade  *ith  the 
passing  of  time.  But  every  once  in  :i  while 
there  comes  a  rare  Individual  who  pi  ineers 
the  wastelands  and  sets  the  feet  of  his  fellow 
human  beings  on  new  lands. 

We  have  come  here  today  to  dedicate  a 
memorial  to  such  a  man,  his  name  w.is  Rich- 
ard Evelyn  Byrd.  I  do  not  have  to  re- 
count the  life  and  times  of  thi.s  man  be- 
cause both  are  already  a  permanent  part  of 
the  history  of  this  country. 

My  only  real  task  Is  to  give  s. .me  ex- 
pression to  the  feelings  of  this  generation 
toward  Admiral  Byrd.  s<j  that  future  gen- 
erations will  know  that  we  were  never  in- 
sensitl  /e  to  his  greatness 

Admiral  Byrd  was  one  of  thi>8e  restless, 
striving  souls  who  without,  mankind  would 
still  be  living  In  caves  and  gnawing  at  btines. 
half  cooked  over  an  open  fire  He  re- 
spected— but  he  was  not  content  with  the 
achievements  of  the  past. 

To  Admiral  Byrd.  life  was  a  glorious  adven- 
ture which  could  be  met  adequately  only  by 
men  who  met  It  without  fear  and  Joy  over 
the  challenge  of  the  unforeseen  He  did  not 
shrink  from  danger.  Instead  he  faced  peril 
with  sure  confidence  and  soul  of  imm^  rtal 
man  was  so  strong  that  It  would  triumph 
over  any   hazard  or  any   adversity 

I  win  always  treasure  his  words  when  he 
expJained  why  he  was  returning  Uj  the 
Antarctica  for  his  fifth  and  last  mission  and 
I  quote  them. 

■Well.  I  like  It  there,"  he  said.  In  rcspon.se 
to  a  question  'I  like  the  endless  reaches 
of  the  wlnd-rlppled  snow,  the  stark  peaks, 
the  awesome  glaciers  " 

•  I  like  the  clatter  of  the  tractor  chains,  the 
whir  of  helicopters  and  the  shouts  of  men 
wresting  with  vehicles  and  gear  Yes.  and 
the  howling  of  huskies,  they  are  still  needed 
for  rescue  work  I  like  the  symbol.s  of  life's 
triumphs  in  a  lifeless  land,  the  squawking 
skua  gulls,  the  comical  penguins,  seals 
wheezing  at  their  blowholes,  the  arching 
backs  of  whales   ' 

Most  of  all.  I  guess,  I  like  the  challenge 
of  It.  for  America  still  plays  for  keeps  And 
I  believe,  a-s  the  scientists  do.  that  the  things 
we  can  learn  there  will  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  lives  of  us  all  " 

These  were  the  words  of  a  man  who  lived 
life  to  the  hilt,  who  enjoyed  the  conflict  of 
man  against  nature;  who  had  discovered 
the  eternal  truth  that  happlnes.s  comes  only 
from  great  striving  In  a  worthwhile  cause 
These  were  also  the  words  of  a  man  whose 
passing  would  be  mourned,  but  whose  life 
would  serve  as  a  perpetual  Inspiration  for 
men  who  respect  and  honor  their  manh()t>d 

Even  before  Admiral  Byrd  discovered 
Antarctica,  the  Byrds.  of  Virginia,  had  been 
serving  this  land  we  love.  It  Is  very  very 
di>ubt(ul  whether  any  other  family  has  pri)- 
duced  more  statesmen  from  the  beginning  of 
our  history   to   the    present  day 

Prom  the  original  William  Byrd,  who  ar- 
rived on  these  shores  In  1671.  up  to  my  close 
and  cherished  friend  who  Is  here  on  the  plat- 
form  with   me  today,   the   Byrd    f.imily   have 


displayed  an  independence  and  Integrity  of 
mirul  that  has  always  made  them  outstand- 
ing in  every  geuerutloii 

I  know  the  grief  that  befell  upon  -Senator 
Byrd  when  hu  brother  died  But  I  Know 
also  that  the  thought  brought  solace  and 
healing  comfort  to  him  and  to  all  the  Byrd 
familv 

It  w.i.s  that  the  m.iii  wh..  had  conquered 
the  airspace  over  the  Arl.intu-  who  had  m.-us- 
t«>red  the  North  Pole  and  the  South  Pole 
Ci.ukl  never  really  die  And  so  it  is  a  great 
honor  and  ,i  high  nrl-.  ilege  and  It  is  with  u 
real  sense  of  deep  pride  In  myself  as  an 
American  and  as  a  friend  of  all  the  Byrds 
that  I  am  prr.  Ueged  to  come  here  with  the 
family  and  those  who  served  with  him  - 
Admiral  Bvrd  and  with  other  .\merican8  to 
dedh-.ite  this  beautiful  menvrial  and  to  you. 
Dr  Ctn«venor  and  the  National  CJeogr.iphlc 
.Amerli-a  owes  you  a  deep  debt  of  latitude. 
s<)  I  take  great  pride  in  dedicating  thl-s 
memorial  today  to  one  ■!  the  great  Amer- 
icans of  our  time       jApplau.se  1 

MEivnir.  Bfi.l  Orosvenor  Th.mk  y'Ai,  Mr 
Vice  President  I  am  sure  that  we  will  all 
go  away  with  a  wonderful  feeling  of  appre- 
ciation ol  the  admiral  I  know  that  his 
grandchildren  and  his  children  will  never 
forget    your   lovelv  tribute 

We  -ire  h  tiored  that  Senator  Harry  Flood 
Byrd  h  is  consented  "o  s{.ieak  to  us  and  now  1 
have  the  pleasure  m  presenting  Senator 
Btri>        I  .\pplause 

8enatx)r  Harrt  Flood  Byrd  Mr  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Dr  Orosve- 
nor. and  friend.s  .f  iJick  Byrd  and  dts- 
tmgui.shed  guests.  I  am  so  overcome  by  the 
trlbu'es  that  have  been  paid  to  my  brother 
that  I  cannot  adequately  express  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Byrd   family 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  both  honor  and 
humility  that  we  of  the  family  are  privileged 
to  be  here  for  the  pre.sentatlon  "f  the  Richard 
E  Byrd  Memorial  by  the  National  (leogniphic 
Society 

I  think  It  may  be  said  If  I  mav  >>e  per- 
mitted that  mv  brother  Dick  had  four  great 
dedications  in  life  He  was  dedicated  to  the 
finuiv  whom  he  loved,  he  wa.s  ded;i-.iied  t>> 
his  country  which  he  cherished  he  w.u*  dedi- 
cated to  the  Navy  which  he  served,  and  he 
was  dedicated  to  the  National  Geographic 
S<><-ie'v   which    he   esteemed 

In  this  ceremony  'ppresen'atues  of  all 
four  h.ive  pitrticlpated.  and  for  the  family 
I  '.vish  to  expre-s  our  pr-found  gratitude  to 
The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B  Johnson  for  whom 
we  have  such  long  standing  devotion  and 
respect  and  I  have  such  a  beloved  personal 
frlendshi[) 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  Honorable 
John  B  Tonnallv  Jr  for  whom  we  have  a 
great  and  growing  admiration,  and  to  'he 
National  Geographic  So<  lety  which  is  now 
under  the  direction  of  another  of  lt«  un- 
broken lines  of  distinguished  presidents— 
Dr    Melville  B    Ctrosvenor 

To  vou  Dr  Grisvenor  m.iy  I  repeit  i*hat 
my  br-'ther  Dick  has  said  before  Perhap.s 
\ou   Will  rec.ii:   'he  great  occasion 

.Addressing  the  me.nbers  of  the  National 
fieogrnphlc  .Society,  he  said  Other  than  the 
flag  of  mv  country.  I  know  of  no  greater 
privilege  than  to  carry  the  emblem  of  the 
Natluiuil  Geographic  Society  " 

I  know  how  deeply  grateful  he  was  for  the 
so<.ietys  assistance  and  interest  m  his  proj- 
ects; '111  more  than  one  occasion,  and  I  know 
the  pride  with  "Ahlch  he  served  on  your  board 
of   trustees 

In  the  paft  you  best<jwed  upon  him  your 
highest  awards 

Both  the  Hubbard  Medal  and  your  special 
Medal  of  Honor  and  you  now  dedicate  the 
greatest  honor  of  all  -this  Richard  E  Byrd 
Memorial. 


It  Is  difficult  for  one  of  his  family  to  find 
Wiirds  as  I  have  said  U>  describe  our  feeling 
at  this  lime  We  know  well  the  great  mlssluii 
of  the  Naii(inal  Geiigraphlc  Society  and  It.s 
fine    record    for    constructive   achievement 

From  its  beginning  under  the  great  Gar- 
diner Greene  Hubbard  and  Alexander 
Grah.im  Bell  the  society  hiis  dune  a  won- 
derful work  unequaled  In  human  history  In 
Its  promotion  of  geographic  research  and  dis- 
semination of  information  in  a  manner  that 
can  be  understood  by  all 

In  more  recent  years,  during  the  adnun- 
ibtration  of  Dr  Gilbert  Orosvenor.  Dr  John 
OlUac  La  Gorce,  and  now  Dr  Melville  Bell 
Gro.sveiior  and  Dr  Thonuis  W  McKnew.  the 
s<Klety  hii-s  become  the  greatest  scleiitlh- 
and  educational  organlz^itlon  In  the  Wf)rld 
with    nearly   2   Ui   3   million   members 

Certainly  no  other  private  Institution  has 
done  so  much  to  support  bold  hands  when 
they  have  sought  to  draw  the  veil  from  the 
mysteries  (jf  the  world 

And  over  the  years  the  National  Cie<  - 
graphic  Society  hiis  developed  the  art  and 
the  means  for  describing  what  the  world 
has  to  offer  In  a  manner  that  has  opened 
the  eyes  of  all  Ui  the  dazzling  spectacles  of 
stMeiii-e  and  sovind  speculation 

It  ha*  stimulated  intellectual  energy  and 
ex'-i'ement  In  the  search  for  the  exact 
knowledge  i>f  the  sciences.  And  In  addition 
It  h.iK  contriliutetl  inunensely  Ui  the  creation 
of  ,in  insatiable  curiosity  as  to  the  source 
and  direction  of  great  development*  and 
their  universal  significance 

The  memorial  unveiled  before  us,  the  acts 
'if  this  occivsion  and  the  words  of  those 
spoken  l>«'fore  me  indeed,  constitute  great 
hoiiiir 

We  are  pleu.sed  immeii.sely  pleased  th.it 
the  setting  of  the  ceremony  Is  on  the  soil 
within  the  geographical  b«irders  of  Virginia 
and  that  the  slgtiif'.cance  of  the  memorial 
has  been  rerognl/ed  by  resolution  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
.States 

We  feel  th.it  the  r)ccaslon  and  the  me- 
morial are  symbolic  of  the  will  and  the  cour- 
age to  open  even  vaster  horizons  for  the 
benefit   of  all   mankind 

We  know  that  this  Is  the  objective  of  the 
National  Geographic  S<x-lety  We  know  this 
Is  the  natl'n.il  objective  of  our  country, 
and   certainly   it   Is   the   hope  of   our  family. 

To  all  whv)  have  contributed  to  this  event, 
pleivse  be  assured  that  you  have  our  deepest 
gratitude 

I  thank  yfui       |  Applavise  ] 

Melville  Bell  Orosvenor  Thank  y»>u 
Senator  Byrd  for  those  wonderful  remarks 
May  I  say  on  behalf  of  our  National  Geo- 
graphic Six-lety  trustees  and  many  ol  the 
young  staff  here,  we  will  sUlve  to  carry  on  in 
the  future  what  you  have  said  about  our 
predecessors 

Thank  you  sir.  very  much  Now  may  1 
thank  you  all  again,  especially  those  who 
have  come  from  afar  to  honor  Admiral  Byrd. 
and  to  tell  you  how  much  we  appreciate 
your  comlng^ — and  I  speak  on  behalf  of  Mrs 
Byrd  the  family— and  It  Is  appropriate  now 
to  conclude  this  meeting  with  this  tribute  to 
the  Admiral  of  the  Ends  of  the  Earth 
I  Applause  1 


SUPPORT  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
TRADE  VETO 

Ml  KEATING  Mr.  President,  on 
MDiiday  I  addressed  the  Senate  and 
urgod  that  the  President  Include  In  his 
new  trade  bill  provision  for  a  congres- 
sional veto.  A  congressional  veto  would 
.serve  two  purposes.  One.  it  would  assist 
in    the   development  of  balanced   trade 


lepislation.  reserving  to  the  Congress 
.";ome  portion  of  its  constitutional  power 
m  trade  matters;  and,  two.  It  would  help 
win  over  the  wide  support  needed  in  the 
Con-;rLSs  to  pass  forwai-d-looking  trade 
hvi.'lation. 

Mr.  Pipsulent.  I  am  extremely  serious 
about  this  proposal.  I  think  it  would 
have  rial  nu  anin  r.  In  brief,  the  Presi- 
de nt  would  suhmit  new  trade  agreements 
or  mf^dificatton.s  thereof  to  both  bodie.s  of 
the  Congress.  If  they  did  not  act  before 
a  pciiod  of  60  days  had  expired,  the 
R:-:if  mtiit  or  m&dLficalion  v.ould  auto- 
malically  go  into  effect.  However,  if  both 
bodies,  by  a  two-thii*ds  vote,  indicated 
(;i.sap!i;o\al,  wliich  would  only  be  likely 
in  extrrme  ir..-^tar:ces,  then  the  aercc- 
ment  or  Rioriificatlnn  in  qucbtion  would 
be  return'^d  to  tho  President. 

The  v'^ry  act  of  .submitting  arrrecments 
or  inodincatioii.s  to  the  Congress  would 
have  a  useful  purpose.  Bringing  the 
Congress  into  tiie  procc^  of  reviewing 
and  .studying  Uade  agreements  is  cer- 
tainly desirable.  Even  if  the  Congress 
did  not  act  at  all.  the  views  of  interested 
Membei-s  and  committees  would  very 
Ilk'  ly  bo  tran.sniitted,  either  formally  or 
infurnially  to  the  relevant  executive 
ai^cncy.  I  hope  that  the  administration 
will  give  lung,  serious  consideration  to  in- 
c'.udinR  congressional  disapproval  pro- 
vLsions  in  the  propKjsed  1962  Trade  Ex- 
t'-nsion  Act. 

Mr  President,  let  me  make  one  addi- 
tional point.  There  would  be  no  serious 
i.mclaw  involved  in  having  new  trade 
a>4reenient5  and  modifications  lay  over 
f I  >r  60  days  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  point  out 
that  the  agreement  announced  this  week 
which  was  negotiated  with  the  Common 
Market  took  18  months  to  negotiate.  If 
we  can  negotiate  for  16  months,  as  we 
must,  certainly  we  can  afford  to  give  the 
Congress  a  60-day  oppwrtunity  to  think 
it  over. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  delighted  recent- 
ly to  read  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Daily  News  on  December 
30  supporting  a  two-thirds  congressional 
t  rade  veto.  The  Daily  News  ha^  taken  a 
rnnstructive  position  in  support  of  need- 
f  d  trade  improvements  in  an  orderly  way. 
I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
ct  lit  nt  editorial  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Right  Yor  Arx.  Sknatob 

Ties  dent  Kennedy  intends  to  aak  the  up- 
coming Congress  (convenes  January  10)  for 
;>o»(r  to  make  across-the-board  tariff-cut 
deals  with  other  nations,  or  with  Interna- 
tional trading  blocs  such  as  the  European 
Common  M.irket. 

THE    CRUSIDENT    .VS    TARIFJ-    DICT.\TOH 

Ihls  would  greatly  dilute  Congress  power 
to  "lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  Iniposts,  and 
excises,  as  granted  In  article  1,  section  8 
of  the  Constitution. 

ScTiator  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  Republican 
of  New  York,  counterproposes  that  the 
Pre  ideiit  be  given  broad  tariff-cutting  pow- 
ers, but  that  Congress  keep  a  right  to  veto 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  any  Individual  tariff 
agreement  the  President  may  make.  That, 
or  something  along  that  line,  looks  reason- 
able to  tu. 


True,  tlie  Ccwxunon  Market  may  btUld  up 
Into  a  considerable  threat  to  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy— which  would  make  it  advisable  to  give 
the  President  a  good  deal  mc«re  tariff-ad- 
justing leeway  than  he  has  under  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agreement  law. 

But  Us  hard  to  Imagine  any  world-trade 
emergency  which  would  justify  Congress  In 
giving  the  White  Hou.se  virtually  dictatorial 
powers  over  duties  collected  on  Imports. 


SENATOR  SCOTT  URGES   ALLIANCE 
FOR  LIBERTY 

Mr.  KEAIING.  Mr.  Pre.sklcnt.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
article  written  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Penn'-ylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
who  voices  sentiments  nbout  American 
foreiun  r>olicy  which  are  shared  by  many 
Members  of  this  body. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  who  recently  returned  from  an 
official  Eissignment  as  a  U.S.  delegate  to 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference 
in  Paris,  questions  the  wisdom  of  pres- 
ent U.S.  policy  in  dealing  with  so-called 
neutralist  nations.  He  suggests  as  an 
alternative  that  the  United  States  should 
give  more  attention  to  our  allies  in  the 
struggle  against  communism  through  an 
alliance  for  liberty. 

These  feelings  are  shared  by  many 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  They 
express  a  philosophy  similar  to  my  own 
when  I  proposed  In  the  87th  Congress 
an  amendment  which  was  enacted  and 
which  stated : 

It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
administration  of  these  funds  great  atten- 
tion and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
thoee  nations  which  share  the  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  which  appears  in  the  current  is- 
sue of  the  Shingle,  the  publication  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar  Association. 

Theri  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Needed:    An   Allianct   tor   Liberty 
(By  D.S.  Senator  Hugh  Scott) 

"The  Trouble  With  Harry,"  according  to 
the  motion  picture  of  that  title,  was  that 
he  was  dead.  And  the  trouble  with  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  today  Is  that  parts  of 
it  are  detul  and  our  Government  has  not  yet 
devised  new  and  dramatic  policies  to  deal 
with    conditions   around  the   world. 

Many  of  us  In  Congress  believe  that  the 
American  policy  of  dealing  with  neutralist 
countries  needs  a  thorough  overhauling. 

Neutralist  Is  the  not  wholly  accurate  term 
applied  to  certain  nations  which  refuse  to 
Identify  themselves  with  either  the  free  or 
the  Communist  countries.  The  would-be 
leader  of  the  neutralists  Is  India.  Other 
members  of  this  bloc  Include  most  of  the 
Arab  countries,  several  nations  In  the  Far 
East  and  Africa,  and  such  Red  "bedfellows" 
as  Yugoslavia  and  Cuba. 

These  countries  are  not  neutral  in  the 
sense  that  Switzerland  is  neutral  because 
of  Its  long  history  of  nonbelUgerance.  or  In 
the  sense  that  Finland  Is  neutral  because 
geography  forces  It  to  look  down  the  bar- 
rels of  Russian  cannon.  But  rather  the 
neutralists  fancy  themselves  as  a  third  bloc 
or  third  force  of  nations  which  attempt  to 
act  as  counterweights  In  the  East-West 
struggle. 


In  a  world  of  peaceful  competition  be- 
tween peace-loving  nations  there  would  be 
room  for  this  sort  of  Venetian  diplomacy. 
But  in  a  world  where  barbed  wire  separates 
slave  states  from  free  nations,  national  lead- 
ers who  fail  to  distinguish  between  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  the  principles  of 
Lenin  seriously  uiidermlne  the  strength  of 
the  free  world. 

For  years  a  considf^rable  body  of  opinion 
in  the  United  States  urged  us  to  understrtnd 
and  p.ccept  the  position  of  the  neutralists. 
MjE-  of  these  touiitiies.  bemg  newly  indt- 
pend-nt.  seemed  preoccupied  witii  domestic 
problems.  Their  leaders  professed  to  think 
of  freedom  in  its  purest  terms  and  cr.il-;ized 
the  major  po./ers  for  compromising  on  cer- 
tain issues. 

Their  concern  about  the  Immense  nucle.ir 
power  which  four  big  powers  possess  wr.s 
natural. 

But  many  Americans  disregarded  the  fact 
that  some  neutralist  leaders  played  both 
E;des  against  the  middle  for  their  own  na- 
tional or  personal  advantages.  Some  Ameri- 
cans were  bluffed  by  those  neutralists  who 
threatened  to  turn  to  the  Soviets  if  we  did 
not  provide  them  with  financial  help. 

Many  people  overlooked  even  the  one- 
sided neutralist  reasoning  on  atomic  tests. 
For  3  years  neither  we  nor  the  Russians 
tested  nuclear  weapons  and  we  met  regu- 
larly w.ith  the  Soviets  to  reach  agreement 
for  a  permanent  ban  on  testing.  But  the 
neutralists  castigated  the  United  States  for 
insisting  that  before  there  could  be  a  perma- 
nent agreement  there  must  be  adequate  in- 
spections to  be  sure  that  no  one  was 
cheating. 

Suddenly  last  summer  Nikita  Khrushchev 
announced  that  he  would  resiune  above- 
ground  nuclear  tests.  The  day  he  made  this 
announcement  the  heads  of  34  neutralist  na- 
tions were  meeting  In  Belgrade.  The  world 
waited  to  hear  what  they  would  say. 

Their  opportunity  for  leadership  had  ar- 
rived. The  uncommitted  people  of  the  world 
had  an  opportunity  that  had  not  been  theirs 
before — and  may  never  be  theirs  again.  One 
of  the  great  powers  had  broken  Its  word. 
Russia  was  now  triggering  off  the  armaments 
race  which  the  neutralists  in  prior  years  had 
decried  In  speech  after  speech.  Soviet  nu- 
clear fallout  would  soon  fill  the  atmosphere. 

This  was  a  time  for  greatness.  A  unani- 
mous declaration  condemning  the  Soviet  ac- 
tion could  have  galvanized  public  opinion 
around  the  world  like  nothing  had  done 
since  the  end  ol  World  War  II.  But  there 
was  no  greatness  at  Belgrade.  Some  neutral- 
ist leaders  spoke  briefly  of  their  regret. 
Others  said  they  understood  why  Russia 
had  to  take  this  action.  This  sounded  to  a 
dismayed  free  world  like  Tweedledum  who 
said  to  Alice:  "I'm  very  brave  generally,  only 
today  I  happen  to  have  a  headache." 

When  the  gathering  of  neutralist  heads  of 
state  adjourned  a  few  days  later  they  issued 
a  curious  declaration.  It  called  for  peace, 
but  said  not  a  word  about  the  Soviet  Union's 
nuclear  testing. 

It  criticized  the  United  States  for  main- 
taining its  naval  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay 
in  Cuba,  but  said  nothing  about  Soviet  en- 
slavement of  Hungary  and  other  eastern 
European  nations. 

It  demanded  the  evacuation  of  French 
armed  forces  from  Tunisia,  but  not  Chi- 
nese armed  forces  from  Tibet. 

What  little  idealism  there  ever  had  been 
in  neutralism  died  suddenly  last  summer 
in  Belgrade,  and  it  Is  lncumt)ent  upon  our 
Government  to  reevaluate  our  policies  to- 
ward neutralists  and  to  deal  more  realistic- 
ally In  the  Interest  of  the  free  world. 

Prom  the  end  of  World  War  II  until  March 
31.  1961.  the  United  States  gave  and  loaned 
more    than   $6    billion   to    the   24   neutralist 
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r-r^^^T^T-TT  T Ki  TTKiT'TiTr*  QTATVc?  PresldetU  Kennedy.  In  recent  speeches  on 

countries       The    following    table    gives    Che  RED  STRENGTH  IN  UNITED  STATES  ^^^^' ^^^   ^.^^^^     j^,,,.    ^^^^    ^^e    extremists- 
totals  of  l'»na  and  Sfanta:  DOWN  90  PERCEH^T  SINCE  1944  fanatics.-    as    he    called    them -who    lo<:,k 
(In  mllUons  of  dollars!  w_    yOUNG  of  Ohio       Mr    President,  snsplclmisly    at    their    neighbors    and    their 

Vu<,oslavla                         2.081  to  meet  the  chalienRO  of  Communist  aK-  leaders  and  wh.>  nnd  treason  in  our  churche.s 

yugoaiavia -  tonueu  iiit   i.un.iirw>^     ^'  highest    court.   In   otir    treatment    nf 

I"^- - '^9  «'-^-'^^'«"  f^""''  ^^"  Soviet  Union  and  Red  m   our   h.ghe^^  ^^^^  ^^^  „tremlst-.  by  the.r 

Indonesia. --       * '^^  ^^ina   in    Ihl.s    prim    period    of    interna-  ^^^^^^^^^      •umpire     uncertainty     among     our 

United  Arab  Republic __^  tional    anarchy,    our    country    need.s    the  ^,1,^^.  ;,nci  give  a  dangerously  wrong  impres- 

cambodia ~^^  harmoniou.s  accord  of  all  our  citizens.  j^,^,^  ^.^  „„r  f„«.8 

■nmuia            --       1*^  A.S  Walter  l.ippmann,  Am.'rica'.s  ureat-  His   brother.    Attorney   General   IU)bert   F 

Afghanistan' 11«  est   and    must    rivs^'-cted    columni.st.   said  K.-nnedy    says  that  the  rlghtwlng  exlremist.s 

Lebanon        '"V;:;;-'-'"- 83  3o  eloquently   in  his  outstandmK  speech  are    a  tremend.uis  danger  and  a  tremendous 

ppia-.:: -  ^t^frrtl.  wUen's  National  Pr...  Club  <^^^^^-- ^r^^^^T.^' J^^TL 

^^'■"^'*      v.'/.'.'-         69  dinner  tarlltr  this  month-  Uu^se.   who    m    t^ie   name   of    nghtlng  com- 

Jf*^ 63  We  shall   lose   our   power   U)   cope    with    our  ,„^,„^s„^    s,)w  seeds  of  suspicion  and  distrust 

teylon -^ ^^  problems  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  become  a  ^,.  „^^in„(5  false  or  Irresponsible  charges,  not 

euoa - -         ^j  stagnant    neurotic,  frightened  and  suspicious  „j^[y    ^grtULst    their    neighbors,    but,    against 

buaan --^          _^^  people  cMurageoiis   teai  hers  and  public  officials  and 

Nepal-. .---  ^           ,                        I     „  iiK.ilnst     the     foundations     of     our    Govern- 

Saudi  Arabia.      -^  U  ,s  unfortunate  that  at  a  time  when  f;     "^V-  n^rcss,    the    supreme    court,    and 

Congo  Republic - J^^  ,^  ^^.^^^^.^  America  is  more  necessary  than  ';;;_^  ^,^^  f.^esidencv  itself  •• 

Yemen before  in  our  history,  some  of  our 

2S?«;p-uVn;:::::::::::::::::::::  '^^ ~ ^z^J-^^T^^'Z  .,...„...  r:",T,:,Z.,.>-.  ..-  u 

S.^;r.    ■.;.:■■----.■.-:::::::;:;;     2  l''J^;;UrrS';''^"..?'S  .,  fro"  ;:;,;- ■;;A■ru;■;';;.L^";".:^°J^rr,; 

Mall  (figures  not  available).                     bein^'    told    of    an    old    maid    wluj    'aouUI  ^,^,,p,y  ;,nd  other  extremist  outfits,  J    Edgar 

hoist  her  skirt  and  .scream  at  an  iman-  ^  ...'..•r.  Director  of  the  FBI 

Total b.ooi  jj^jjj.y    mouse      Tho.se    ri«ht   wmt;    fruii^e  j.^    ,^^   Kpce<h    before    the    Associated    Press 

Tlui  of  Yugoslavia,  who  accepted  (2  bll-  eccentrics  who  imagine  Communists  in-  niainging  editors  at  Dallas.  Tex,  on  Me- 
llon In  U.S  aid.  now  Is  blaming  the  West  flitiatin^'  our  free  press,  our  college  fac-  \.-iiiber  15.  Kennedy  said: 
for  all  international  tensions  and  wants  us  Department.  cl.TKy.  and  As  a  vigilant  experienced  American,  who 
to  accept  the  Russian  solution  for  We.^t  "  [  \, ;  '  ,..-„^  „f  qJI  «,..„  ^nd  Federal  h.i.s  reaUredentiaU  as  a  Communist  flghter- 
Oermany  and  West  Berlin,  which  could  only  ^11  blanches  of  °"[  ^^^^/^^  *"°  ™  j  Edgar  M.^ner-has  said,  such  actions  play 
mean  certain  capitulation  in  Europe  tiovernments  remind  me  of  the  couplet  ^__^^^  c-ommunl..t    ha.ids   and   hinder,   rather 

India,   which    also  has    benefited    by   5ume  ^^^  night  I  saw  up«)n  the  stair  ih.^n   aid     the   fight  against   communism 

•2    billion    In    US.    aid.    has    almost    an    un-  j^   nnie  man   who  wasn't  there.  The  Attorney  Cleneral  says  that  the  great - 

broken   record   of    voting  with   the   Red   bloc  He  w.isn  t   there  again   tixlay.  est  problem  In  the  United  States  Is  not  the 

at     the    United    Nations    or    abstaining    on  oh,   h  )w   I  wi.sh  he  d  go  aw.iy.  c'ommunlst  Party  here 

issues  which  might  embarrass  Moso.w  r».>^o„,K.„-  "^^^   Communist   Party."   he  says.   '^Is   cli- 

Nasser    of    Egypt     the    frustrated    fuehrer  In   the  Wa-shinglon  Post  of  Decern bt  1  ^^.,  ,,,^   ,^,,^,   ,.,j,itro!!ed   by   the  Soviet    Union 

of  the  Pharaohs  land,  has  received  «346  mil-  24.     1961.    there    appeared    an    excell<-nt  Th.it  has  f,  he  a  matter  of  concern,  but  that 

lion  from  the  United  states      But  ju.st   l<i.st  well-documented    article    by    Edward    T  u   being  studied  and   watched   continuously 

month  an  American  correspondent   reported  p^olliard     headlined     'R^'d     Strength     in  by  the  Federal   Bureavi  of  Investigation 

from  Cairo     'Most  observers  and.  one  might  United    States    Down    90    Percent    Since  "An  even  greater  problem  Is  the  espionage 

safely   say.   most  Egyptians  are   unaware   of  ^  commend  this  ouUstanding  ex-  t^^'^t  g<*s  on  ^V  ^^''P^^««""'f "'"  'f,  Jf''"  J'""' 

the  extent  of  US    aid  since  the  N.i.=«er  revo-  ,  nf-u.  siian.o-  -poortinti  to  mv  col-  ''*>"    cmntries    here    in    the    United    States 

lutlon  of  1952  ampie  ol  new.^papt..   .eporiii.g  lo  in>  1 1  i  niere  s   nothing   a   vigilante  group   Is  goinp 

if  our  hope  had   been   to  encourage  free-  leagues  and  ask  unanimous  coiw-nt  tha  .,,  ^,,,  ^^,,^._  ^^^^,  . 

dom    that    hope    has    been    in    vain       When  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  ^^^  ^^^_  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

neutralists  call  for  liberty  and  self-determi-  this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks  ^^   ^^^   ^^   waU-hing 

nation,    they   mean    for    members   onlv      W.  There    bein^'    no   objection,    the   article  '^\          from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 

cannot   have   a   national    policy   that   disre-  ^.^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  j,,,,,^/ .  j.,^^  ,ob  „f  It 

gards  all  the  other  people  oti  the  earth  as  follows:  As    for    Robert    Welch   of    the   John    Birch 

w.Sr  a^:r'r.a;:':"or";rtv"d:dicaL^d"o  R.o    .r.....n    ...    Usrr..    Sr.r.s    Dow.    90  .s.-iety.    Kennedy    says   ^-,^^^-; j'^-f J; 

,.,,,■,           .V,       ,    k,.  PcacENT  Since    1944  have    found    onlv    one    Communist — lormer 

the  principle   that  all  people  have  the  right  fuicENx  oinie    i»ti  oa*       >        ,.„.,„»,;   r-,    vi..r,h.^«»r 

to    Z    free    and    th.t    all    naMons    have    the  ,  By  Edward  T  FoU.ard .  ^tr^ha^^Jhe'  ".m^runrsr  Party     In    the 

right,  to  be  so.erelgn      We  should  mvite  Iilce-  ^^^  Communl.st  Party  In  the  United  States  ^.^^^^^  ..^^^^  ,,,^^  ^^^.^  ^,^  immense  part   of 

minded   nations   to   Join   with    us   in    this  al-  j,  ^^  ;,,^j  something   like  90  percent  in  mem-  us  membership'' 

llanre     not    u)   accept   our    economic   or   our  h^rship  since  It   reached   it-s   peak   numerical  ' ^.^^  FBI   gives  a   number   of   rea.sons  -   'h.- 

p.,lltlcal    svstem.    hut    to    pled*<e    aKe«iance  strength  17  years  ..go  prosecution    of    Communist    Party    member, 

m  Joint  cnvenant  to  the  ultimate  freedom  .j-j^j^   j^    ^^   official   estimate     prepared    for  {,^.    ^{^^    r...vernment    under    laws    passed    h\ 

of  mankind  everywhere  ^j^^  Washington  Post  by  the  Federal  Bureau  conirre.ss    desertions  by  party  members  who 

Great     cracks    and     fls-sures     are     opening  ,,f   investigation   of   the  Department   of   Jus-  ,,ave  beci. me  disillusioned,  effective  work  by 

Within     the    Communist     bloc    of     nations  ^^^,^    ^j^^  .^^.^  ^j  Government  responsible  for  .      pRj    .^^.d   ,,Ther   agencies   In   the  field  of 

There  is  fighting  in  the  cockpit^  of  Marxism,  ^^^,,1,,^  an  eye  on  Fieds  at  home  internal    se-urUv     and    a    purging    of    those 

but    It    Is    conflict   over    wh.it    kind    of    com-  .^^^^  FBI  savs  that  the  Communi.-t  Party  m  p.^rtv  members  that  the  Red   leaders  In  this 

muni.sm  is  'o  rule  the  world       Hiey  are  back  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^-^^^^  reached  a  top  strength  of  ^..untry  felt  were  not  de<llcated  to  the  ideol- 

to  their  o,cl  g:imes  of  rewriting  hLsf.ry.  tear-  ^,  ^^   ^^^    j^^^       .j.^^^   ^  ^..    ^   ^.^^^   ^.,^^,^    ^^,,  of    Marx    and    I.enln 

ing  down  statues,  and  now  exhuming  graves  ^,^^j„^  a,„„  ^.^^  Russia's  Re<l  Army  were  Although  the  FBI  doesnt  list  It.  the  chief 
Perhaps  bv  the  time  thi.s  artK^e  appears  a^^,.^^^  j,,  „ush  Hitlers  Wehrmacht.  a  year  re>^son  for  the  Communist  Partys  weaknes.s 
the  sece.ssion  of  Albania  from  Ru.ssia  may  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  extraordinary  tolerance  for  m  this  country  is  that  the  climate  is  not 
have  opened  up  new  cracks  el.sewhere  In  j^o^egrown  CommunUts.  congenial  for  H.-ds  Tlie  United  States  is  n 
the  system  ■^ny»,  ^rxm  xn  noo  pro.sper<. us  country  made  up  of  people  who 
Now  Is  the  time  for  the  free  world  to  now  near  10,000  h^^  f^^  ^^^^^^  part  cherish  lU  freedoms  and 
show  lt.s  greatness  When  people  ar»  asked  The  FBI  estimates  that  tlie  numerical  ^^^^  j.^  ,^  ^^  ^^^  harsh  oppressive  Corn- 
to  chHi.se  between  our  way  of  lire  and  the  streni^'th  of  the  Communist  Party  In  the  ,,.^„,^,^j  syst,.m  as  hideous  and  abhorrent 
Communists    they   must   know   that    we   will  United  States  has  n(jw  nosedived  to  between 

share   our    strength    with    them    if    thev    .)p'  8. noo  and  10.000  u.\.si,kr  is  siRrssEU 

to  go  with  us      Our  loyalty  to  liberty  Is  cur  It    is    a   paradox    that     as    the    Communist  ihe   FBI   says   that   the  Communl.st    I'.iri  . 

mi>Mi    persuasive    and   compelling   argument  Party  In  this  country  has  grown  weaker,  the  ui   tlie    United   Slates  is  dangerous    m   spit<- 

We  will  not  ojmpromise  It  uproar  against  It  by  rlghtwlng  extremists  has  of    the    great    shrinkage    In    Its    membership 

As   President   Kennedy   has   suggested   our  grown  louder      Robert  Welch,  founder  of  the  and  adds 

treatment  of   nations   who   share    our    views  John    Birch    Society,    has    been    saying,    for  The     Communl.sts    operate    on     I^nlnl.s* 

In   times  of  crises  should  difTer  considerably  e.xample,    that    "our   danger    remains    almost  principles  of  organization;    namely,  that  the 

fr(jm  dealings  with   the  others  entirely   internal,  from  Communist  influence  party  must  be  a  small,  select,  hard-core  group 

Neutralist.s    for    profit    i,r    power    are    not  rikthr   In  our  midst  and  treason  right   in  our  dedicated   to  violent  revolution.     The   party 

natural  allies  of  activists  for  freedom.  Ojvernment."  through   the   f.in.iMclsm  of   Its  meml)er8  and 
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strategic  placement  In  key  Industries  and 
groups.  Is  able  time  after  time  to  wield  an 
influence  far  out  of  proportion  to  Its  actual 
numbers. 

Moreover.  In  times  of  emergency,  Com- 
munist parties  have  the  power  of  swift 
growth  when  ex-members  may  l>e  reacti- 
vated The  party  today  consists  of  hard-core 
members  with  the  weaklings,  halfhearted 
and  fainthearted  winnowed  out. 

.Anot'  r  p  .1-  t  might  be  mentioned:  At 
times  when  party  membership  is  small,  an 
lncre;i*ed  empluisis  Is  placed  on  front  groups. 
These  fronts  then  become  ever  more  Im- 
portant to  the  party  as  transmission  belts 
to  non-Communists  " 

Attorney  General  Kennedy  has  been  saying 
In  various  pirts  of  the  country  that  the 
FBI  Is  well  able  to  handle  the  Communist 
threat. 

REJECTED    BY    PEOPLE 

If  we  think  that  the  great  problem  in 
the  United  States  now  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  10.000  Communists  here,"  he  said  In 
Dallas,  "if  we  think  that  that's  what's  going 
to  destroy  tills  country,  we  are  in  very  bad 
shape" 

He  said  in  Columbia,  S.C  .  more  recently 
that  the  Communists  have  no  political  power 
In  the  United  States  because  "they  have  been 
rejected  by  the  American  people."  Anyway, 
he  said,  the  FBI  could  handle  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  also  the  problem  of  Com- 
munist spies  from  overseas. 

■  A  vigilante  group  cannot  deal  with  it," 
Kennedy  said  "It  takes  expertness  In  the 
field  of  l.iw  enforcement.  If  any  Individual 
or  group  h:is  Information  about  Communists 
they  should  make  that  Information  avail- 
able to  the  FBI. 

That  seoms  to  me  an  adequate  way  of 
dealing  with  the  problem,  not  running 
around  with  guns  and  figuring  that  there 
are  Communists  In  every  corner.  It  is  Just 
not   true 

"The  great  problem  Is  strengthening  our 
country  so  that  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  stand   up  to  the  Soviet  Union." 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Folliard 
cites  FBI  estimates  that  membership  in 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  has  dropped  from  a  peak  of  80,000 
in  1944  to  between  8.000  and  10,000  mem- 
bers today.  Although  the  Communist 
Party  is  still  dangerous  in  spite  of  its 
shrinkage.  Edward  Pqlliard  pointed  out 
that  as  it  has  l)ecome  smaller  and 
weaker,  the  uproar  against  it  by  right- 
winK  lunatic  extremists  has  grown 
louder  and  louder.  Communists  in  the 
United  States  seek  to  further  the  cause 
of  the  international  Communist  con- 
spiracy as  tools  of  the  Kremlin.  In  the 
huc;e  municipal  stadium  in  Cleveland 
watching  the  Cleveland  Browns,  or  at  the 
Ohio  State  stadium  In  Columbus  watch- 
lUi:  that  great  championship  team  play- 
inu  a  But  Ten  opponent,  of  80,000  spec- 
tators in  attendance  only  4  might  be 
Communists.  This  on  the  basis  of  FBI 
estimates.  Shades  of  Valley  Forge.  Get- 
tysburg, or  the  Ncrmandy  beachhead. 
Do  we  need  self-appointed  vigilantes  of 
the  John  Birch  Society  to  reinforce  our 
police  departments,  FBI,  and  our  Armed 
Forces? 

I  suspect  that  if  the  truth  were  known, 
many  extremists  bemoan  the  fact  that 
Communist  influence  and  membership 
has  declined  markedly.  These  dema- 
gogs of  the  rightwing  fringe  are  flnd- 
int;  it  increasingly  d  fflcult  to  cloak  their 
r<'  al  ambitions  for  8.  Fascist-like  totali- 
tarian form  of  government  in  the  United 
States. 


Radicals  of  the  "right"  practice  char- 
acter assassination  without  regard  for 
the  truth,  threaten  merchants  with  boy- 
cotts, and  threaten  college  professors 
and  school  principals  with  dismissal. 
They  spread  fear,  hatred,  and  suspicion. 
They  ignore  the  very  real  menace  of 
aggrression  from  Communists  in  the 
Kremlin  and  from  Red  China. 

These  are  the  tactics  required  to 
undermine  a  free  society  and  democratic 
institutions.  In  their  attempt  to  spread 
fascism,  a  sister  ideology  of  communism, 
leading  John  Birchers  are  in  reality 
furthering  Communist  aims.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  John  Birch  Society  and 
others  of  a  like  ilk  unless  fully  exposed 
might  be  as  serious  a  threat  to  our  se- 
curity and  way  of  life  as  is  internal 
communism. 

The  President  has  strongly  denoimced 
these  extremists.  Attorney  General  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  has  called  them  a  tremen- 
dous danger — a  tremendous  disturbance 
to  our  system  of  government.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  stated  that  their  actions  play 
into  Communist  hands  and  hinder, 
rather  than  aid,  the  fight  against  com- 
munism. Our  leaders  and  the  press  are 
performing  a  great  service  in  informing 
Americans  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
activities  of  these  rightwing  lunatics. 

With  the  people  informed,  this  totali- 
tarianism of  the  right  will  be  rejected 
and  our  traditional  American  way  of  life 
will  continue  to  flourish. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  hold  fast  to 
our  heritage  as  free  men  and  women. 
We  must  renew  our  confidence  in  each 
other,  our  tolerances,  and  our  sense  of 
being  good  neighbors. 

We  must  repudiate  the  lunatic  fringe 
of  the  right  and  of  the  left — those  men 
of  small  faith,  or  none  whatever,  plotting 
to  overthrow  our  free  society. 


PASSPORT   PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  there  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  an  editorial  entitled  "Passport 
Procedure."  It  is  one  of  the  finest,  one 
of  the  most  able  and,  in  my  judgment, 
one  of  the  most  penetrating  analyses  of 
this  problem  that  I  have  ever  been  privi- 
leged to  read  in  any  newspaper  in  this 
country.  As  one  who  for  years  has  tried 
to  be  a  student  of  the  Constitution,  I 
wish  to  extend  to  the  writer  of  the  edi- 
torial on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  whoever  he  may  be,  my  very 
sincere  congratulations.  I  think  the  edi- 
torial helps  to  clear  the  public  opinion 
atmosphere  in  regard  to  this  problem. 
A  great  public  service  has  been  rendered 
by  the  editorial. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  editorial,  in  fact, 
violates  the  spirit  and  the  intent  of  the 
policy,  custom,  and  rule  of  the  Congress 
in  regard  to  insertions  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  any  material  that  com- 
ments critically  upon  other  Members  of 
Congress.  I  do  not  think  that  my  friend 
Representative  Walter  would  disagree 
with  that  observation,  although  this  edi- 
torial comments  upon  his  position  on  an 
issue  which  is  contrary  to  my  position  on 
the  issue.  Therefore,  subject  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Parliamentarian,  which  I 
have  not  had  time  to  seek,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  portion  of  the 


editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  which 
makes  no  reference  to  any  other  Member 
of  Congress.  But  if  it  would  be  within 
the  rules  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  entire  editorial.  I  would  like  to  have 
it  all  in,  because  I  think  in  its  entirety 
it  will  be  very  much  more  helpful  to  tlie 
reader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Passport  Proceduee 

"The  right  to  travel  is  a  part  of  the  liberty 
of  which  the  citizen  cannot  be  deprived 
without  due  process  of  law  under  the  fifth 
amendment."  So  said  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  when  It  decided  the 
Kent  case  In  1958.  In  deference  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Department  of  State  a  few 
dajs  ago  Issued  new  passport  regulations 
providing  a  due  process  hearing  and  appeal 
for  anyone  to  whom  a  passport  may  be  de- 
nied. For  this  deference  to  Judicial  author- 
ity. Representative  Francis  Walter  accused 
the  Department  of  violating  law  and  con- 
temptuously disregarding  Congress. 

The  Department's  new  passport  regula- 
tions provide  that  in  the  hearing  and  appr.d 
available  when  a  passport  Is  denied,  the 
applicant  shall  be  accorded  the  right  to  ap- 
pear, to  be  represented  by  counsel,  to  present 
evidence,  to  be  Informed  of  the  evidence 
against  him  and  the  source  of  such  evi- 
dence, and  to  confront  and  cross-examine 
adverse  witnesses.  These  are  the  essential 
elements  of  due  process.  Rooted  in  expe- 
rience, they  afford  indispensable  means  to^ 
ward  the  rendering  of  fair  and  reasonable 
Jv.dsmentfi. 

Mr.  Walter  wants  the  Department  of  State 
to  abandon  these  procedures.  He  wants  the 
Department  to  deny  passports  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  on  the  mere  say-so  of 
anonymous  informers,  without  allowing  the 
applicant  to  confront  the  informers  and 
cross-examine  them,  without  allowing  even 
the  officials  of  the  Department  to  know  the 
identity  of  the  informers.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  expressly 
declared  that  such  procedure  Is  Jorbidden 
by  the  Constitution,  it  Is  forbidden  by  com- 
monsense  as  well.  For  decisions  based  on 
such  evidence  are  not  judgments  at  all; 
they  are  nothing  more  than  capricious  and 
arbitrary  guesses. 

No  one  can  question  Mr.  Walter's  zeal  to 
protect  American  security.  But  what  kind 
of  America  will  he  have  made  secure  If  its 
citizens  can  be  denied  constitutional  rights 
and  deprived  of  liberty  by  the  mere  whim 
of  administrative  ofBcers?  We  congratulate 
the  Department  of  State  for  restoring  fair- 
ness to  its  passport  procedures.  "For,  "  as 
Judge  Charles  Fahy  put  It  recently  in  an 
essay  on  "The  Right  To  Travel,"  "liberty  is 
precious  and  one  may  be  deprived  of  it  only 
by  methods  which  ar-  fair  and  for  reasons 
which  are  sound  and  rest  on  the  common 
good,  on  a  good  so  great  as  to  outweigh  in 
some  circumstances  the  great  good  of  Indi- 
vidual liberty." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  so 
moved  by  the  editorial  that  I  saw  fit  to 
send  a  letter  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  this  morning  on  the 
subject  of  passports  because,  as  Sena- 
tors know,  for  years  I  have  taken  a  very 
definite  position  in  the  Senate  in  regard 
to  the  constitutional  questions  that  have 
been  involved  in  the  passport  contro- 
versy. I  wrote  to  the  Attorney  General 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Robert  Kennedy, 
Attorney  General. 

Dear  Mr.  Kennedy:  This  letter  Is  to  advise 
you  of  my  gratification  with  the  regulations 
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you  wurlced  out  with  the  Department  of 
S'.n'.e  to  govern  the  Issuance  of  passports  to 
person*  believed  to  be  Commvinlsts  In  my 
opinion.  It  Is  long  past  time  for  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Feder.U 
Government  to  observe  the  provisions  ot  the 
ConatUutlon  which  too  often  are  le.'t  to  the 
courts  alone  to  protect. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  tiiat  this 
area  of  domestic  security  ugiiiast  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  Is  one  of  the  mi.is'  mls- 
understcHxl  Issues  of  the  cold  war  As  you 
know,  alter  tl-.e  U ::;.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  State  Department  could  not  "Aith- 
hold  passports  In  the  absence  of  lei;l.s;a'ii.e 
authority  to  do  so,  the  previous  adnr.nis- 
tratlon  tried  to  get  Con,e;ress  to  pass  such 
legislation  Unfortunately,  It  also  s-  u*;ht 
conj<re:5s;..nal  sanction  of  the  use  of  star- 
chamber  methods  In  determining  whether  a 
passport  should  be  withheld 

The  use  of  secret  Inf ormailsn  available 
only  to  the  official  making  the  decision  and 
denied  to  the  Individual  who  is  exercising  a 
given  rlg.'it  Is  nothing  but  a  poilce-sta'e  pro- 
cedure. Whether  the  practice  U  used  in  con- 
nection with  passports  or  any  other  official 
matter,  it  Is  the  earmark  of  totalitarianism 
It  certainly  Is  one  of  the  principal  abuses  of 
Executive  power  from  which  our  onstitu- 
tlonal  forefathers  tried  to  save  the  American 
people. 

The  right  to  know  the  Identity  of  an  ac- 
cuser, to  know  the  nature  of  the  accusation. 
and  the  right  to  offer  rebuttal  are  basic  to 
due  process  of  law  It  Is  always  astonishing 
to  me  that  some  people  would  destroy  these 
Constitution  guarantees  of  due  process  ot 
law  In  the  nam.e  of  defending  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  opposed  this 
legislation  In  1958  and  again  In  1959.  I 
especially  objected  to  the  attempt  to  rush 
a  bin  through  the  Congress  In  the  cl(«lng 
days  of  the  85th  Congress,  with  only  a  few 
days  of  hearings.  I  therefore  objected  to 
the  holding  of  hearings  while  the  Senate- 
was  In  session,  and  is  a  result,  no  final  ac- 
tion was  taken  It  was  rather  shocking  to 
me  that  when  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  withholding  of  passports  with 
pro;)er  procedural  s.ifeguiirds.  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  declared.  "Moreover,  the  De- 
partment must  oppose  any  provision  which 
might  require  the  Secretary  to  make  his 
determination  on  a  particular  passport  ap- 
plication only  on  the  basis  of  Information 
and  sources  thereof  which  could  be  disclosed 
In  open  cour*  " 

Obviously,  to  make  the  determination  on 
any  other  basis  Is  repugnant  to  the  terms 
and  to  the  principles  of  our  Constitution. 
I  am  pleased  th,-^t  you  have  now  made  this 
perfectly  clear  I  am  also  pleased  that  this 
battle  I  waged  against  police-state  methods 
has  been  vindicated,  and  I  am  so  Informing 
Mr  Roger  Jones,  the  Deputy  Cnder  Secretary 
of  State  for  Administration,  as  well  as  vour- 
self 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

W.*TNE  Morse. 

Mr.  Presidfnt,  this  announced  policy 
of  the  administration  represents  a  very 
important  contribution  to  constitutional 
gruarantees  on  the  part  of  this  adminis- 
tration. It  is  a  reaffirmation,  with  no 
question  of  doubt,  with  no  equivocation, 
that  these  precious  constitutional  rights 
of  due  process  will  be  respected  by  this 
administration.  I  congratulate  the 
President  of  the  United  Scates  that  un- 
der his  administration  this  very  clear 
and  unequivocal  position  in  regard  to  th^ 
passport  issue  has  been  announced. 


THE   CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  one 
who  is  \ery  much  disturbed  and  con- 
cerned alKDUt  the  dLscussiuns  which  have 
been  earned  on  in  th.e  pre.ss  with  respect 
to  the  nrmination  of  Mr  McCone  a.s  Di- 
rector of  the  CIA.  I  have  reached  no 
final  dr't'-rmmatlon  a.s  to  my  own  posi- 
tion on  that  nomination,  because  all  i\w 
facts  are  not  in.  Before  I  make  my  final 
decision.  I  shall  await  the  1  rannL's  b<'fi)ie 
the  committee,  the  rei>ort  of  the  com- 
mittee, ar.d  my  own  analysis  of  the  rec- 
ord a.s  It  IS  finally  presented  [v  me  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  m:ist  respectfully  ."^ay.  however,  in 
view  of  the  information  which  has  al- 
ready been  publicized,  that  the  burden  of 
proof  IS  on  the  administration  to  justify 
this  nom  nation  Every  shadow  of  doubt 
as  to  the  qualification  cf  this  nominee 
ou^ht  to  be  removed 

Mr  President,  we  art  dealir.c  here  with 
an  operation  of  an  agency  which  also 
gives  me  great  concern  as  a  constitution- 
alist. We  are  dealing  here  with  an 
agency  in  which  the  people  do  not  have 
very  effective  checks  as  of  now.  We  are 
dealin?  here  with  an  acency  whose 
operations  are  conducted  in  complete 
secrecy,  men  so  far  as  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  a  free  people  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are  concerned. 

I  hold  to  the  point  of  view  that  m  our 
Republic  the  adoption  of  procedures  of 
complete  secrecy  are  difficult  to  justify 
under  our  constitutional  system.  I  have 
never  been  one  who  holds  to  tiie  point  of 
view  that  the  CIA  should  be  allowed  to 
operate  as  it  now  operates,  in  complete 
secrecy  with  respect  to  th»'  attaining  of 
knowlec'i  e  of  its  actions  by  the  elected 
re[)re.seir.atives  of  a  free  people  m  the 
parliamentary  body  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  is  thf>  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Why  do  I  say  that:*  I 
say  It  as  a  constitutionalist.  I  find  great 
difficulty  reconciling  the  granting  of  such 
poner  to  the  CIA  with  that  basic  safe- 
guard of  freedom  guaranteed  to  our  peo- 
ple by  tne  Comtitution  known  a.s  the 
check  ar.d  balance  .system. 

Where  is  the  check  on  the  CIA'!'  Mr. 
President,  do  not  tell  me  that  the  check 
IS  to  be  found  in  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  I  speak 
quite  impersonally.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  mo  who  occupies  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  when  we  deal  with 
a  question  of  constitutional  power  and 
constitutional  guarantee.s.  I  say,  a.s  I 
have  sani  before,  it  is  not  safe  for  free- 
dom to  grant  any  agency  of  government. 
no  matter  how  much  it  is  attempted  to 
cloak  It  under  the  name  of  security,  the 
unchecked  power  now  vested  in  the  CIA. 

Therefore,  when  the  nomination  for 
Director  of  CIA  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  as  long  as  that  unchecked  power 
remains  vested  m  the  CIA.  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  see  that  the  greatest 
care  be  exercised  by  us  under  the  advi.se 
and  consent  clause  of  the  Constitution  in 
respect  to  that  nomination.  Unle.s.s  every 
shadow  of  doubt  is  removed  from  this 
nominee  as  to  his  qualification,  the 
senior   Senator    from    Oregon    will    not 


po.sMbiy  be  able  to  vote  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  tiie  nomination. 

More  than  that.  I  believe  that  when 
the  nomination  is  under  consideration 
may  be  a  fittint:  time  to  raise  this  whole 
question  of  unchecked  CIA  power  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  Much  has  been  heard 
on  tills  side  of  the  ul^le  in  recent  years, 
w  hen  a  representative  of  the  party  of  the 
oppo.-^itlon  occupied  the  White  House,  m 
respect  to  the  CIA  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerne<i,  these  i.ssues  are  alway.5  two-way 
streets.  Therefore,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
th'  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  in  tlio 
Senate  m  tlii.>  sesMon  of  Congress  to  take 
a  long,  hard  look  at  the  question  as  to 
whether  we  are  going  to  continue  to  per- 
mit the  CIA  to  function  with  uncheck'^d 
power,  sn  far  as  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  is  concerned,  which 
1.S  irreconcilable.  In  my  opinion,  with  th.e 
very  precious  constitutional  guarantee 
of  checks  and  balances, 

Mr  President,  do  not  tell  me  that  it 
is  not  safe  to  permit  the  elected  par- 
liamentary officials  of  a  free  people  to 
lake  a  look  at  the  activities  of  the  CIA. 
but  that  it  IS  perfectly  safe  to  allow  a 
con.sideiable  number  of  unelccted  peo- 
ple, who  never  had  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  a  free  ballot  box  in  this  Republic — 
not  only  on  the  staCT  of  the  CIA.  but 
down  in  the  Pentai^on  and  in  the  State 
Department  and  at  the  White  House 
.stall  level — to  liave  knowledge  as  to  the 
operations  of  tt;e  CIA.  It  Is  difficult  to 
justify  permitting  appointed  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  ex»Hnitive  branch  to  have 
acce.ss  to  CIA  information  and  then  say 
that  the  elected  representatives  of  a  free 
people  muit  not  have  access  to  the  activ- 
ities, the  maneuverings  and.  yes.  some- 
times, as  I  am  satisfied,  and  as  we 
already  know  and  the  record  sliows, 
manipulations  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  by  CIA. 

With  the  issue  of  war  and  peace  so 
nip  and  tuck  in  our  time.  It  Is  all  the 
more  important  that  we  see  to  it  that 
the  check  and  balance  policy  of  our 
Constitution  be  carried  out  In  full. 

Therefore  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  continue  to  support,  may  I 
say  to  my  E>emocratic  colleagues — and  I 
hope  there  will  be  sufficient  Republican 
support — the  passage  of  legislation  in 
this  .session  of  Congress  which  places  a 
congressional  check  on  the  CIA. 

The  time  to  consider  it  Is  now,  when 
we  have  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  the  question  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  the  head  of  the 
CIA 

What  are  we  afraid  of?  Freedom? 
What  are  we  afraid  of?  The  constitu- 
tional principles  of  the  organic  law  of 
this  land,  which  become  meaningless  if 
we  sacrifice  the  check  and  balance  sys- 
tem? 

I  am  for  as  much  check  on  the  con- 
gressional branch  of  the  Government 
as  I  am  for  a  check  on  the  executive 
branch.  However,  here  in  respect  to  the 
CIA  we  have  an  unchecked  executive 
power  that  ought  to  be  brought  to  an  end. 

We  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  foreign 
policy  Is  not  the  property  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  the  property  of  the  American 


people — all  of  them.  All  the  President 
is,  aa  I  have  said  many  times  before,  is 
the  administrator  of  the  people's  foreign 
policy.  I  am  concerned  about  being  con- 
fronted with  after-the-fact  situations — 
after  the  CIA  has  cieated  problems,  as 
It  has  in  the  past — In  certain  foreign 
lands,  which,  in  my  Judgment,  have 
caused  embarrassmtnt  to  the  United 
States.  I  speak  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Liitin  American  Af- 
fairs. It  is  well  known  by  members  of 
my  subcommittee  that  I  am  not  too 
happy  about  some  oi  the  manipulations 
by  the  CIA  in  Latir  America  in  times 
gone  by.  I  think  the  policies  of  the  CIA 
ought  to  be  changed.  What  is  wrong 
with  that?    What  are  we  afraid  of? 

Do  not  tell  me.  Mi.  President,  that  to 
preserve  freedom,  we  must  adopt  the 
police  state  methods  of  communism  or 
fascism.  I  renoimce  that  theory.  How- 
ever. I  see  no  escape  from  the  premise 
that  if  we  continue  to  tolerate  the  un- 
checked power  of  the  CIA,  we  are  adopt- 
ing a  police  state  procedure. 

Let  the  record  be  dear  as  to  what  the 
operations  of  the  CIA ,  in  part,  are.  They 
deal  with  the  whole  question  of  es- 
pionage. They  deal  with  the  whole 
question  of  spy  acti\ity.  This  is  neces- 
sary. I  have  Joined  In  voting  millions 
of  dollars  for  such  activities  of  the  CIA 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so  in  the  inter- 
est of  security.  However.  I  only  insist 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  Congress  to  check  upwn  the  work 
of  that  agency,  which  deals  with  es- 
pionage and  spy  activities.  Apparently 
we  have  come  to  the  pass  where  today  it 
is  necessary  to  have  legislation  for  that 
purpose.  That  wsis  r,ot  true  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Republic.  What  is  needed 
is  to  review  the  relationship  between 
Congress  and  the  Executive  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Government.  Would  we 
have  told  Webster  or  Calhoun,  or  any  of 
the  other  great  forefathers  who  trod  the 
carpet  of  this  great  parliamentary 
Chamber,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
legislation  to  enable  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  to  find  out 
what  the  executive  Ijranch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  doing  in  some  cloak-and- 
dagger  operation  .somewhere  in  the 
world  which  might  \ery  well  involve  the 
suffering  and  the  lives  of  tens  upon  tens 
of  thousands  of  Ami?rican  boys?  What 
would  Jefferson  have  said  about  such  an 
unchecked  power  at  the  time  of  his 
Presidency?  All  ol  these  forefathers 
and  many  more  would  have  thrown  up 
their  hands  in  horror  at  the  suggestion 
that  this  was  not  an  inherent  right  of 
Congress,  ingrained  Ji  our  constitutional 
system.  As  a  matter  of  right.  Congress 
should  know  what  tlie  CIA  is  doing,  has 
done,  and  contemp  ates  doing  in  con- 
nection with  its  operations  in  any  for- 
eign land. 

I  am  one  who  b?lieves  that  in  this 
year  of  1962  we  may  very  well  deter- 
mine the  whole  future,  if  there  is  to  be 
one.  of  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

I  say  most  respectfully  to  my  Presi- 
dent— and  I  use  the  word  in  its  proper 
sense— I  truly  love  him  for  his  great 
statesmanship    and    leadership.      How- 


ever. I  say  to  my  President,  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today,  that  the  great- 
est defense  weapon  which  the  American 
people  have  is  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  all  the  guarantees  of 
procedural  rights  specifically  spelled  out 
and  clearly  inherent  In  It.  and  unanswer- 
ably implied,  as  well.  With  the  utmost 
respect  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  raise  the  question:  Why  con- 
tinue, under  your  administration,  this 
unchecked,  unreviewable  policy  of  the 
CIA  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy?  It 
is  such  unchecked  power  that  can  cause 
a  war.  Once  the  war  situation  is  created 
and  the  incident  has  occurred,  even 
though  it  might  constitute  a  second 
"sinking  of  the  Maine."  there  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  what  the  action  of  Congress 
has  to  be. 

We  are  in  a  situation  in  which  we 
shall  probably  never  again  see  Congress 
pass  a  declaration  of  war  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  war.  I  think  the  probabil- 
ities are  much  greater  that  war  will  have 
started  and  that  Congress,  after  the  fact, 
will  declare  war.  That  is  why  this  Sen- 
ator is  so  much  concerned  about  the  un- 
checked power,  exercised  by  the  CIA  or 
any  other  agency  of  Government. 

So  I  raise  my  voice  today  with  this 
warning,  because  a  full  discussion  of 
the  facts  of  the  problem  should  not  be 
avoided  in  the  consideration  of  the 
McCone  nomination. 

I  close  by  saying  that  I  shall  make  my 
final  decision  on  the  McCone  nomination 
when  the  whole  record  is  in.  But  my 
administration  has  the  burden  of  proof 
on  that  record,  because  from  the  objec- 
tions and  such  documentation  as  I  have 
already  read,  the  administration  cannot 
escape  that  burden  of  proof.  We  have 
been  reading  in  recent  days  allegations, 
supported  by  documentation,  which 
has  been  offered  us  for  our  consideration, 
but  which,  I  hasten  to  add,  should  be 
subjected  to  the  most  thorough  cross 
examination  and  analysis,  in  the  form 
of  a  series  of  columns  written  by  Drew 
Pearson.  I  have  referred  to  Drew  Pear- 
son on  other  occasions,  even  when  he  has 
dipped  his  pen  In  my  blood,  as  well  as 
that  of  other  Senators,  to  be  un- 
doubtedly the  most  able  and  effective 
muckrsJcer  of  our  time.  But  let  us  also 
recognize  that  the  muckrakers  through- 
out our  history  have  performed  a  great 
public  service  to  the  American  people. 
They  are  needed.  Sometimes  I  think 
their  breed  should  multiply.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  think  the  columns  of  Drew 
Pearson  concerning  McCone  certainly 
place  upon  the  administration  the  bur- 
den of  proof  of  answering  them,  because 
we  are  hearing  from  home  about  them. 
What  do  we  read  in  the  letters  which 
come  in,  as  they  are  coming  in  to  me? 
"Is  this  true?  Is  that  true?  Is  this  true 
about  this  nominee  as  I  read  today  or 
yesterday  or  the  day  before  yesterday, 
in  a  Pearson  column?" 

I  understand  that  as  of  January  17, 
1962,  Mr.  Pearson  wrote  a  column  on  the 
McCone  nomination  which  was  rather 
heavily  edited  by  clipping  shears  by 
many  newspapers.  By  that  I  mean  that 
his  article  was  not  printed  in  full.     I 


shall  offer  that  column  for  printing  In 
full  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  column  written 
by  Drew  Pearson,  and  published  by  the 
Bell  Syndicate  on  January  17.  1962, 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
a^  follows : 

John  McCone  Did  Not  Sell  His  Stock  When 
He  Became  ABC  Chaoucam — Hu  Shipping 
Lines  Did  Pkofitable  Business  With  AEC 

CONTRACTOBS THE    LaW    DOBS    NOT    PEXMIT 

Ant  Choice  on  Contlict  of  Interest 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Washington. — In  June  1958,  John  A.  Mc- 
Cone, the  new  would-be  Central  Intelligence 
Chief,  wrote  a  letter  to  Sherman  Adams,  later 
kicked  out  of  Government  for  a  conflict  of  In- 
terest, to  see  whether  he.  McCone.  might  have 
a  conflict  of  Interest  as  new  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Ignoring  the  fact  that  the  Ooldflne  charges 
against  Adams  had  not  made  blm  the  best 
man  to  act  as  Judge.  McCone  listed  the  Utah 
Construction  Co.,  Kaiser  Engineers,  Dow 
Chemical,  Union  Carbide  as  doing  large  busi- 
ness with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  simultaneously  doing  business  with  his 
own  privately  owned  shipping  companies. 

Signlflcantly,  two  of  these  companies. 
Kaiser  and  Utah  Construction,  showed  the 
pattern  of  business  links  McCone  has  kept 
with  his  old  associates  and  war  profiteers. 
McCone  was  president  and  a  partner  with 
Henry  Kaiser  and  associates  in  running  the 
California  Shipbuilding  Co.  during  the  war 
when  they  rolled  an  investment  of  $100,000 
Into  an  overall  proflt  of  $44  million. 

Later,  when  he  was  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  McCone  gave  his  old  partner  a 
quickie  Flying  Boxcar  contract  at  three  times 
the  cost  the  Air  Force  was  paying  Fairchlld. 
Incidentally.  Senate  hearings  conducted  by 
the  late  Senator  Styles  Bridges,  of  New 
Hampshire,  showed  that  Kaiser  and  his  sub- 
sidiaries got  a  total  of  $219,011,919  in  Gov- 
ernment RFC  loans;  received  $6,568  million 
in  Government  contracts,  and  got  approxi- 
mately half  a  billion  dollars  in  quickie  tax 
wrlteoflfs. 

BIG  AEC  CONTRACTORS 

Kaiser  has  also  been  one  of  the  biggest 
contractors  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission including  the  period  when  Kaiser's 
old  partner,  John  McCone,  was  AEC  Chair- 
man. 

The  company  which  operates  under  the 
all-inclusive  name  of  Utah  Construction 
Co.  is  also  part  owned  by  Kaiser  and  {u:tually 
is  a  big  seller  of  uranium  to  the  AEC  through 
its  subsidiary.  Lucky  Mc  Uranium  Corp. 

Union  Carbide  is  one  of  the  biggest  con- 
tractors with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. It  not  only  sells  uranium  to  the  AEC, 
but  operates  AEC  plants  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  and  Paducah,  Ky.  Both  Union  Car- 
bide and  the  Kaiser  interests  benefited  from 
the  AEC's  decision  not  to  buy  uranium  from 
"underdeveloped  countries."  This  obviously 
played  into  the  hands  of  established  Ameri- 
can companies  such  as  Union  Carbide  and 
Kaiser. 

Yet  McCone,  before  he  became  Chairman 
of  the  AEC  in  1958,  admitted  that  his  per- 
sonally owned  shipping  line,  Joshua  Hendy, 
handled  "Intercoastal  and  coastwise  trans- 
portation of  chemicals,  transports  products 
for  Union  Carbide,  Dow  Chemical,  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  New  Jersey,  Standard  Oil  of 
California,  and  others." 

"I  have  some  business  relationships  with 
Kaiser,"  he  also  testified,  "Inasmuch  as  a 
Jointly  owned  company,  26  percent  of  which 
is  owned  by  Hendy  and  50  percent  by  Kaiser 
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Alua-.iiiu.-n.    haa    a    lonc-range    contract    to 
transport  Kaiser's  bauxite  " 

"Wuuld  your  Arm  rnntlm!»»  to  de.il  with 
these  Arms  In  the  atomic  enertry  fteld  siuh  as 
Union  Carbide''"  asked  Senat<  r  C:iNr  Ander- 
son ^  f  New  Mexico. 

"Yes.  I  would  expect  they  would  con- 
tinue, "  replied   the  future  .\EC  Chalrmnn. 

"Union    Carbide    la    a    lari;e    customer    of 
Heady  s     ANctRso.v  reminded  htr.i 
y,-s     thoy    are."    McCone    agreed. 

AD.\MS    GI\E.S    HLS    OK 

However  he  Insisted  that  placing  the  stock 
of  hi.-t  shippini^  companies  m  trust  with  the 
Bank  of  CalUornl.i.  in  which  he  Is  also  a 
st'jfkhold-r.  cleared  hirn  of  any  conflict  of 
intfre.s'  This  left  him.  h>iwever.  with  the 
prurit.s  which  would  accrue  fn.in  the  con- 
tract.s  hl.s  shippln^;  companle.s  made  fruni 
Union  Cnrbide.  Kaiser,  and  th**  ither  f^rms 
which  did  business  with  the  AEC  of  which 
he  was  Ch;ilrn.;;n.  In  other  words,  while 
he  was  AEC  Chairman,  his  shipplnij  crim- 
panle.s  woTiid  benefit  from  business  with  AEC 
C'-intracTors. 

On  the  basis  of  this.  Sherman  Adama.  that 
great  Judge  of  conflict  of  Interest,  OK'd  the 
arranijement.  and  the  Senate,  diverted  by 
the  Sherman  .\d.im5-Ct<.ldrine  headlines,  also 
OK'd  It  and  confirmed  McCone  as  AEC 
Chairman. 

However,  now  that  McCone  l.s  coming  up 
for  another,  even  more  important,  po6t.  bead 
of  Central  Intelligence,  the  Senate  might 
t.ike  tune  tu  review  the  re.'jrd  and  study 
t)ie  law. 

The  contli(.t-of-lnterest  law  g:.  e»  no 
chcjlce  either  to  McCone  or  to  the  Senate. 
McCone  said  he  had  done  "a  great  deal  of 
»oul  searching"  and  had  concluded  he  could 
handle  the  AEC  Chairmanahip  without  any 
favorltUm.  However,  the  AEC  law  di>e3  not 
permit  a  man  to  search  h!.s  .soul  and  m.ike 
the  decision.  The  law  makes  the  decuion 
for  him.  It  gives  no  alternatives  other  than 
get  out  of  any  conflict  with  pri".  .ite  busme.ss 
Interests 

"No  member  of  the  Commi.ssion."  it  re.ids. 
"shall  engage  In  any  businej^s.  vocation,  or 
employment  other  than  that  of  serving  .is  a 
member  of  the  Commission   ' 

The  law  waa  passed  not  to  be  ratioiiahzed 
after  soul  searrhiniC.  but  to  m.ike  sure  that 
men  nice  McCone  did  not  serve  on  thi.s  p<;w- 
erful  Commission  with  the  [xiwer  to  make 
tremendous  profits  for  ceruin  companies, 
unless  they  gave  up  their  st.x-k  In  the  com- 
panies which  beneficed.  This  McCone  did 
not  do.  and  in  .m  e.irlv  cr)lumn.  one  signifi- 
cant result  ...Meeting  McCones  private  ship- 
ping line  will  be  rep<.)rted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  .<;ay  to 
my  administration:  Take  a  look  at  it. 
I  want  to  know  what  the  answers  to 
It  are.  If  those  charges  cannot  be  sup- 
ported With  facts.  I  want  to  know  It  If 
the  charges  can  be  supported  with  facts, 
I  do  not  see  how  I  could  po.s.sibly  vote 
in  favor  of  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion 

Mr  President,  I  have  taken  the  time 
to  di.scu.s3  the  nomination  in  the  entire 
framework  of  CIA  power  becaa-e  I  do 
not  believe  the  two  can  be  separated. 
I  a.sk  my  administration  to  take  another 
look  at  the  question  of  whether  this 
IS  the  lime  for  Congress  to  pa.ss  legis- 
lation setting  up  what  frequently  has 
been  de.scribed  as  a  congressional  watch- 
dog committee,  with  authority  to  find 
out.  in  behalf  of  the  American  people  — 
which  I  believe  ls  a  constitutional  ob- 
ligation of  the  Congress— the  facts  about 
the   CIA   operations   the   world   around 


UNITED  STATES  IN  A  CHANCING 
WORLD  OF  TRADE.  RIGHI'WING 
RETREAT    mOM  EREEDOM 

M:-  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  .-h.all 
ask  unanimou-S  con.sent  to  have  priiited 
in  the  body  of  the  Record,  as  part  of 
my  remark.'^  two  \ery  interesting^  leaflets 
i.ssiied  by  what  I  consuier  to  be  a  very 
effective  1-iy  educational  oreani/ation  iri 
the  country,  one  which  is  on  a  footiner, 
in  my  judgment,  with  another  i;reat 
lay  on;.inization,  the  Leai:ue  of  Women 
Voters,  which  is  also  a  gi'eat  study 
group.  The  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  is  another  of  the  great  lay  ed- 
ucational orcaiiizations,  and  I  believe 
It  carries  out  rather  well  tlie  observa- 
tions, published  yesterday  in  the  New 
York  Times,  in  an  article  WTitten  by 
James  Reston.  m  connection  with  the 
duty  of  the  women  of  America  to  pi-o- 
ceed  immediately  to  take  a  careful  look 
at  some  of  the  great  public  i.^sues  which 
confront  the  Congress,  and  to  be  heard 
from,  as  is  not  only  their  ri'.;ht.  but 
also.  I  believe,  is  their  duty. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  the 
article  written  by  James  Reston  has  not 
already  been  ordered  printed  in  the 
Record,  it  be  ordered  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  tx"  prinU'd  m  the  Reiord, 
as  follows: 

I  From   the  New   York  Times    Jan.    17.    1962) 
How    To    Save    Kennedy    Fkom    Concress 
(By   J.ames   Reston) 
VV^sitiNCTON,  January  16  —President  Ken- 
nedy  has   started   the   new   year   by   empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  improving  tiie  edu- 
cation of  the  American  people,  but  it  is  the 
theme  of  this  epistle  that  he  won  t  get  very 
f.ir  unless  the  women  of  ilie  country  come  to 
hl3  rescue. 

What  the  President  wants  is  to  stamp  out 
illiteracy  i  l)egliinl:ig  presumably  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  pre.vs  i  and  get  through  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  for  public  srh(x)l  ron- 
strurtion,  teacliers'  salaries,  and  college 
buildings  and  scholarships,  wltii  special  em- 
phaals  on  the  training  of  sclentlstB.  engi- 
neers and  techiUcians. 

It  la  a  demon.strable  fact  that  we  cannot 
control  the  scientists,  engineers  and  teclinl- 
clans  we  already  have  and  therefore  need 
more  philosophers,  teachers,  diplomats  and 
nonatomlc  statesmen  but  let  that  go  for  the 
minute  Tlie  point  is  that  the  President  is 
ringing  the  schcxji  bell  again  and  need.s  help, 
He  13  not  hkely  to  get  much  from  tiie  p.^11- 
tlcians.  His  bill  to  aid  the  collegt-.-i  is  in 
pretty  good  shape,  but  his  general  bill  to 
help  the  public  schools  Is  hopelessly  lost  In 
a  tangle  of  p.jlitlcal  and  religious  controver- 
sies Somehow  the  present  angry  dialog 
has  tfj  be  changed  Somebody  has  to  find 
a  new  way  to  get  around  old  men  and  old 
problem.s.  and  since  women  hive  been  d  jlng 
precisely  that  for  several  tiiousand  ye  irs. 
wriy   n.'t  pass  the  problem  to  tliem'' 

THE      MUriXXD     FACTS 

The  difTiculry  at  the  moment  is  that  the 
facta  have  been  ob.scurod  in  a  torrent  of  emo- 
tional arguments  over  Federal  aid  leading 
to  Fe<ler.il  control  of  the  classnxims,  over 
the  constitutionality  of  giving  Federal  funds 
to  piirnrhlal  Bchocjls.  over  racial  lnteirrati..n 
in  the  public  schoola;  and  over  .StaU'  and 
local  rights 

^^\e8e  are  the  things  that  have  dominated 
Uie  news  of  the  education  det>ate  for  years 
By    the    time    the    story    of    the    Presidents 


education  bill6  geus  out  over  tiie  news  wires 
into  most  local  c'mm-vinltle.s  it  is  u-sually  i 
rej>>rt  of  confUf-t  between  Republican  versus 
D»'m'>rrHt  North  versus  Sf)uth.  public  versvis 
fvarochlal  schools.  Federal  versus  State  <,r 
ii»al  control.  There  are  exceptions,  but  this 
Ls  the  shortliand  of  it 

The  question  Is  wliether  there  Ls  a  way 
to  get  the  wiiole  problem  oi  modern  cUuci- 
iion  dls<-ussed  calmly  in  uU  Ihc  crjmmunitiis 
of  the  country,  largr  and  sm.ill.  not  only  th.* 
emctlonal.  religious,  raclnl.  regional,  political, 
and  constitutional  Is-sues.  all  nf  which  ;ire 
imp<irtant,  but  the  facts  as  well 

Tlio  gr  iwth  of  the  population  Is  a  fact. 
Ihe  shortage  of  classrooms  arid  tea<  hers  is 
a  fact.  Tlie  replacement  of  unskilled  lalx.r 
by  automatic  machinery  is  a  fact.  1  he 
movement  of  kids  from  poorly  educated 
communities  Into  the  competition  of  highly 
educated  urb.nn  communities  is  a  fact. 
Finally,  the  edu'-atlonal  need  of  the  Nition 
in  the  cold  -x^r  la  a  very  solemn  fact 

From  the  d.ivs  of  the  frontier  In  tills 
country.  Uie  Women  have  been  rl\ili.-ing 
tliclr  men  and  educating  ihe.r  kids  i  when 
they  could  catch  tliem  i .  lu  the  little  town, 
it  la  the  women  who  have  org,inued  and  at- 
tended the  monthly  book  clubs  and  trUd  to 
cultlvat«  the  baboons  they  rniirrled  and 
bring  a  little  gentility  into  the  house  In 
the  larger  cities  In  more  recent  years.  It  la 
the  women  again  who  ha\e  run  the  world 
affairs  councils  and  brou-ht  the  p<jets  atid 
lecturers  to  the  community 

ROW  TO  DO  rr 

The  educated  women  who  are  Ijored  with 
the  old  man's  lockerriHjm,  b.uroom.  and 
c<inniierclal  shoptalk  arc  tlie  grertlef  t  unu  id 
natural  resource  in  this  country  t^xlay 

If  It  weren't  f(T  Uie  teachers'  union,  which 
operates  on  the  prcpo.sterous  a.- sumption 
that  raising  children  lint  a  form  of  edu- 
cation both  ways,  the  Intelligent  mlddle-aKed 
wi  men  of  the  United  .^states  with  or  wl«h out 
a  lot  of  phony  teaching  rIcUIs  would  solve 
the  teacher  shortage  overnight 

At  least  they  are  quite  competent  to  study 
tills  education  problem  They  are  Interested 
m  it,  but  they  do  not  i.a\e  access  t<j  a  simple 
account  of  the  fact5  and  a  clear  statemen: 
of  the  problem  together  with  the  alternatUe 
sugge.stions  of  dealing  with  the  problem 

Tills  case  study  method  of  analyzing  po- 
lltlcal  problems  has  proved  efTectlve  In  the 
colleges  since  the  war  Political  opponents 
have  been  ;ible  to  agree  about  what  the 
fact.s  were  and  What  the  alternatives  were 
and  get  them  Int/j  a  manageable  pan:;  lilet 
as  a  study  guide 

The  problem  i.s  to  Kft  someb<xly  t.-  pre- 
pare and  distribute  such  a  pamphlet 
throughout  the  country  and  organize  th? 
study  group.9  And  with  all  the  foundation 
money  amund  for  studying  underdevelope<l 
peoples  these  days,  why  n<u  the  under - 
educated  American  people? 

Maybe  Secretary  Aijraliam  RihlcofT  Is  rlgl.i 
m  saving  that  the  AnuTlcan  petjple  doii  I 
give  a  d.imn"  atxiut  educ.uioti.  but  then 
again  maybe  he's  not  Let  the  women  .study 
this  problem  for  a  m<'nth  and  even  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  Hou.se  might  get 
some  Interesting  mall  Tliere  would  be  prob- 
lems, of  course  Here  and  there  In  the  coun- 
try a  few  men  might  w.mt  to  gpt  In  on  the 
act,  but  that  wouldn't  happen  very  often 

Mr  MORSK  Mi  Pi  ..sident,  follow  n.- 
the  prinliiiL:  of  th.c  James  Reston  ailulo 
in  llir  Hfc((»KD  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  l,.ive  printed  in  the  Record  a  leaflet 
I  rililk-d  UiiUfd  Slates  in  a  ChanKin^ 
World  of  Trade  ■•  The  leaflet  was  Issued 
by  tlie  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  leaflet 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 
U.sTTED  States  in  a  Chanoing  World  or  T«ade 

Evtryone  has  noticed  that  In  recent  years 
there  are  more  Imports  than  ever  before 
available  In  the  stores.  We  consumers  wel- 
come this  wider  range  of  choice  now  within 
reach  of  uur  pocketbooks.  We  are  delighted 
to  Qnd  Italian  shoes  and  sweaters,  British 
woolens,  Japanese  opera  glasses  and  radios, 
P'rrnch  wines,  Danish  flatware  and  furnlsh- 
mirs.  fif  good  quality  and  styling  with  added 
foreign  appeal  —often  at  the  same  or  even 
lower  prices  than  slnilhtr  items  of  American 
ir  .(kc. 

But  wh.1t  docs  this  new  competition  mean 
to  Amcric.in  bu.siiie.'-."?  and  labor?  Is  this  a 
serious  threat  to  the  Nation's  economy? 
Should  we  rcsl.st  this  flood  of  Imports  and 
forel,:n  competition  with  a  "buy  American" 
c..mp:il"n?  Should  we  protect  our  industries 
and  emplosment  opportunities  with  high 
tanfT  walls  and  new  restrictions  on  comi>et- 
,i.i;  ini[/ort.-.  ^^  This  Is  one  view  t>elng  advo- 
cated in  the  big  nation. il  debate  now  going 
<.n  aijout  America's  forclfrn  trade  policy.  It 
IS  the  re''trlctlve  or  protectionist  view  which 
Is  being  heard  more  loudly  today  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Isolationist  1!j26"s. 

The  other  view  sees  the  problem  of  new 
emerging  world  trade  patterns,  which  offer 
increased  tr.iding  opportunities  as  well  as 
more  competition,  as  a  cha'lenge  ar.d  p>ot€u- 
tial  for  United  S;*»tea  and  world  economic 
growth.  It  is  a  chalienge  wlilch  can  be  met, 
according;  to  leading  economists.  Govern- 
ment, busmes,.'-,  and  labor  spokesmen,  only 
by  opening  trade  channels  more  widely  and 
lowering  exl.^tlng  trade  barriers  among 
nations. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Lulher  H.  Hodijea 
has  stated  this  positive  approach  to  new 
trade  pr  -biems  as  follows:  "We  have  the  nat- 
ural resources,  the  human  skills,  the  Indus- 
trial technology,  and.  I  am  confident,  the 
visioti  to  make  our  free  enterprise  systein 
a  cotitinuing  draniatic  example  of  economic 
progress  at  home  and  in  the  markets  of  the 
world."  The  President  of  the  US.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  spoke  for  most  of  American 
business  when  h%  promised  "some  real  com- 
petition to  meet  tlie  competition  coming  cur 
way,  rather  th.in  res  -rllng  to  protectionism." 

Ajiyone  scanning  the  newspapers  in  recent 
months  or  listening  to  news  or  public  affairs 
programs  on  the  air  will  find  the  trade  de- 
b.ite  very  much  in  the  foreground.  Many 
of  us  tend  to  turn  away  from  this  issue  as 
too  Complex  for  the  average  citizen,  es- 
pecially the  average  woman  citizen.  We  feel 
\^e  cannot  begin  to  understand  what  it  Is 
all  about  without  technical  knowledge  of 
such  formidable  matters  as  the  Common 
Market,  balance  of  trade,  balance  of  pay- 
ments, Uiriffa,  reciprocal  trade  agreements — 
and  such  mystifying  terms  as  "peril  point" 
and  "escape  clause." 

WHT  ALI.  THK  TKADE  TALK  TODAT  ? 

Yet  this  Is  one  cf  the  most  Important  is- 
sues confronting  the  Nation  today.  It  can- 
not be  left  to  the  experts,  real  or  self-styled. 
For  the  outcome  of  the  trade  debate  In  our 
pub'.ic  forums  and  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress will  have  fitr-reachlng  effects  on  Amer- 
ica's position  of  world  leadership,  on  our 
national  security  and  the  soundness  of  our 
economy.  Public  understanding  of  the  ma- 
jor Issues  in  the  trade  debate  Is  essential  If 
the  broad  long-range  national  interest  Is  to 
be  served,  rather  than  narrow,  special  short- 
term  Interests.  Public  understanding  and 
exprrsrlon  will  be  particularly  needed  to 
ofTi-et  the  expected  rise  in  volume  of  the 
speci.tl  Interest  voices  when  the  Issue  Is 
Joined  in  Congress  In  the  coming  m6nths^ 
Voices  which  will  speak  with  an  expertise  as 
narrow  as  the  Interests  they  represent. 


There  are  basically  two  urgencies  which 
make  the  question  of  American  foreign  trade 
policy  of  top  national  concern  today: 

One  is  the  approaching  expiration  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  the  law 
which  gives  the  President  authority  to  ne- 
gotiate reciprocal  agreements  for  trade  with 
nations.  This  law  makes  it  possible  to  re- 
duce trade  barriers  and  permit  a  freer  flow 
of  export  and  Import  trade  for  mutual  bene- 
fit of  the  nations  concerned.  If  the  law  Is 
allowed  to  expire  In  June,  the  President  will 
no  longer  have  puthorlty  to  negotiate  trade 
agreements. 

The  other  closely  relp.ted  development  Is 
the  growing  economic  vitality  and  strength- 
ening trading  position  of  regional  trading 
groups,  especially  the  Common  Market  in 
Western  Europe.  This  men.ns  that  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  In  a  position  of  domi- 
nance In  th.c  International  market.  We  are 
entering  a  new  era  of  more  open  competitive 
trading  with  equally  strong  economic  powers. 
The  action  of  Confess  in  tlie  next  few 
months  on  a  new  trade  law  will  determine 
whether  this  country  will  be  in  a  position 
of  flexible  rtrcngth  or  rcr'r>tcd  weakness  in 
this  new  kind  of  world  market.  It  will  de- 
termine v.-hether  we  c.^n  keep  channels  of 
trade  open  fof  our  own  benefit  and  for  the 
continued  vitality  of  a  free  world  economy. 

TRADE    AGREEMENTS    ACT 

Twenty-seven  ye.irs  ago.  the  United  States 
committed  iX^olt  to  a  more  open  trade  policy 
with  the  enactment  of  the  TYade  Agreements 
.\ct  of  1934.  The  aim  '^-as  to  lower  our  trade 
walls  through  negotiation  with  other  na- 
tions, to  cut  tariffs  on  Imports  In  exchange 
for  equal  concessions  on  our  exports.  The 
depression  of  the  thirties  had  clearly  demon- 
strated that  high  grade  barriers  were  dis- 
astrous to  our  economy.  High  tariff  protec- 
tion against  Import  competition  had  brought 
retaliation  against  our  exports  and  a  deep- 
ening of  the  depression  here  and  In  other 
countries. 

This  commitment  to  opening  channels  of 
international  trade  has  been  renewed  in  11 
extensions  of  tlie  act.  However,  restrictive 
amendments  have  been  added  through  the 
years,  demanded  by  American  Industry  as 
protection  against  Increased  foreign  com- 
petition. This  has  amounted  to  a  backward 
trend.  Impeding  the  President's  negotiating 
power  with  cumbersome  and  complex  re- 
strictions and  holding  back  the  flow  of  trade. 

Two  important  restrictions  in  the  present 
law  are  the  peril  point  and  the  escape  clause. 
We  will  be  hearing  these  phrases  often  in  dis- 
cussion of  American  trade  policy  in  the 
months  ahead.  What  do  they  mean?  The 
I>eril  point  provision,  added  to  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  under  a  1951  amendment, 
says  that  the  tariff  must  not  be  lowered  on 
a  particular  product  if  American  manu- 
facturers of  the  same  product  demonstrate 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  that  further  re- 
duction of  the  tariff  would  significantly  In- 
jure the  Industry.  The  escape  clause,  also 
added  in  1951,  provides  for  an  increase  of 
the  existing  tariff  rate  or  for  a  quota  on 
Imports  which  threaten  to  injure  American 
industry.  I>ecislon6  on  appeals  by  domestic 
Indtistry  for  relief  or  escape  is  made  by  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

These  special  hardships  provisions,  de- 
signed to  protect  relatively  small  segment* 
of  American  industry  and  business,  have 
proved  to  be  serious  hurdles  in  recent  years 
to  broad,  flexible  trade  negotiations.  To 
meet  the  new  realities  of  emerging  world 
trade  patterns,  such  si>eclal  Interest  prob- 
lems and  hardships  will  need  to  be  handled 
by  an  internal  adjustment  program  rather 
than  as  part  of  basic  U.S.  trade  policy. 

There  will  be  strong  pressure  by  special 
interests  to  retain  and  strengthen  these  re- 
strictions, as  well  as  the  present  cumbersome 


system  of  negotiating  tariff  reductions  on 
an  item-by-item  basis.  Additional  protec- 
tion for  American  Industry  will  also  be 
sought,  primarily  the  setting  of  rigid  import 
quotas  to  curtail  the  amount  of  particular 
competing  imports.  The  textile  Industry  is 
taking  the  lead  in  the  current  campaign  for 
import  quotas.  On  the  other  hand,  liberal 
trade  advocates  led  by  the  administration 
will  press  for  substantial  broadening  and  re- 
shaping of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  in  1962 
to  meet  the  new  challenges  and  opportunities 
of  a  radically  changed  trading  world. 

THE    COMMON    MARKET 

Tl.e  mn!;t  signlflcant  new  challen^je  1.=  the 
Common  Market,  known  officially  as  the 
European  Economic  Community.  The  main 
question  raised  by  this  increasingly  -vital 
traair.g  bloc  is  whether  It  Is  basically  a  threat 
to  the  American  economy  or  a  pote:ulal 
benefit. 

What  Is  the  Common  Market?  As  origi- 
nally formed  in  1957,  the  European  Economic 
Community  consisted  of  six  Western  Euro- 
pean nations,  sometimes  called  the  Inner 
Six,  which  decided  to  Join  together  for  mu- 
tual economic  benefit  through  a  common 
trade  policy.  This  policy  alms  to  remove  all 
trade  barriers  among  member  nations  and 
adopt  uniform  trading  agreements  with 
other  countries.  The  six  charter  members  cf 
the  Common  Market  Include:  France,  Italy, 
West  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
and  Luxembourg. 

The  economic  growth  and  vitality  of  these 
nations  In  the  past  4  years  has  been  remark- 
able. The  initial  impetus  to  this  develop- 
ment may  be  traced  to  the  success  of  UJ3. 
postwar  rehabilitation  aid  under  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  Essentially,  however,  the  new 
vitality  of  the  economy  of  these  nations  is 
due  to  their  determined  use  of  untapped 
resources  and  the  adaptation  of  indu.stry  and 
business  to  new  requirements  and  new  mar- 
keting patterns  and  opportunities.  It  was 
not  accomplished  easily.  A  major  obstacle. 
it  is  fignificant  to  note,  was  a  strong  Initial 
skepticism  by  European  businessmen  to-^'ard 
the  Common  Market  idea  of  reduced  trade 
barriers  and  more  open  competition  among 
member  countries. 

Negotiations  are  now  in  progress  for  bring- 
ing Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Denmark,  and 
Norway  into  tlie  Common  Market,  which  will 
then  become  an  economic  community  of  over 
300  million  people — the  largest  economic 
union  and  trading  unit  in  the  world. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  United 
States?  In  the  words  of  Under  Secretary 
George  W.  Ball:  "The  postwar  dependence 
of  Europe  upon  the  United  St^ates  has  now 
become  an  interdependence,"  A  strong, 
prosperous,  and  united  European  community 
has  been  a  consistent  aim  of  American  post- 
war policy,  essential  to  the  vitality  and 
stability  of  the  democratic  world.  An  in- 
creasingly prosperous  Europe  has  become  the 
most  reliable  and  profitable  customer  for 
American  exports  and  American  enterprise 
abroad. 

However,  the  competition  to  some  parts 
of  American  Industry  and  business  is  signifi- 
cant, and  dislocations  of  certain  segmente 
of  the  American  economy  are  inevitable. 
This  is  a  necessary  adaptation  to  change  and 
growth,  which  can  be  taken  in  stride  by  a 
dynamic  industrial  economy.  Substantial 
tariff  reductions,  or  even  the  complete  elim- 
ination of  Industrial  tariffs,  would  require 
"relatively  small"  adjustments  In  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole,  according  to  Secretary  Ball. 
These  would  have  less  nationwide  Impact 
than  adjustments  regularly  made  to  such 
"normal"  developments  as  population  shifts, 
changes  in  public  taste,  automation,  and 
other  technological  change.  The  answer,  as 
Mr.  Ball  sees  it,  is  to  "shift  American  man- 
power, as  swiftly  and  painlessly  as  possible. 
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out.  ot  the  industries  which  cannot,  stand  up 
to  foreign  cnmpetUlon  |lo|  have  a  labor 
force  more  fully  devoted  to  pursuits  with  a 
future  •■ 

IMPORTS     AND     EXPORTS 

It  may  be  stating  the  obvious  to  say  that 
both  impt)rf.3  and  exports  are  essential  to 
the  Urf  economy -that  It  would  be  as  Im- 
possible t<xlay  for  a  modern  Industrial  na- 
tion to  thrive  In  economic  isolation  as  It 
would  be  to  return  to  a  "safe  '  political  Isola- 
tion In  this  nuclear  a(?e  Yet.  this  Is  the 
backward  step  being  advocated  by  those  who 
would  meet  growing  foreign  competition 
with  protective  devices  such  a.s  higher  tariffs 
and  import  quotas 

Wh.it  are  the  major  imports  int.j  this  coun- 
try and  how  important  are  they'  About  70 
percent  of  all  goods  imported  consists  of 
raw  materials  crude  and  manufactured 
f(X)d«.  and  semlmanufacturfd  materials 
such  as  paper  newsprin'  and  important  in- 
dustrial chemicals  which  are  nut  available 
here  in  sumcient  quantity 

Raw  materials  imported  include  such  Icey 
industrial  and  strategic  materials  .is  metals 
and  ores,  petroleum,  industrial  diamonds 
and  rubber  The  only  major  mlner.il  we 
have  in  surplus  for  export  Is  coal  The  AuU;- 
mobile  Manufacturers  Assocl.ition  list.n  38 
imports  necessary  to  motor  vehicle  produc- 
tion The  telephone  companies  list  20  Im- 
ports from  every  part  of  the  world  essen'i.il 
to  their  operation  leading  food  imports 
which  reach  the  tables  of  American  families 
every  day  include  cofTee.  tea,  cocoa  spices 
and  bananaa.  to  name  only  the  most  com- 
monly used  Items  In  our  diet  supplied  by 
other  countries 

The  remaining  30  percent  of  Imports  into 
the  United  States  are  made  up  of  mitnufac- 
tured  gixKls  that  supplement  domestic  pri>d- 
ucts  These  offer  to  the  American  cons\imer 
a  wider  range  of  selection  In  purchasing 
clothing,  in  selection  of  household  furnish- 
ings, appliances  and  decoration,  m  rtnding 
the  kind  of  automobile  best  suited  to  'Y-.c 
family  or  the  Individual  These  imports  also 
offer  an  important  challenge  and  stimulus 
to  the  efficiency  and  lm.iginatii.>n  of  Ameri- 
can   bu.sincsa    and    industry 

What  are  the  m;iJor  U  S  exports,  and  how 
Important  are  foreign  markers  ti  ■  <iur  econ- 
omy' American  exports  cover  a  wider  range 
of  produce  than  impi-rus.  but  more  than 
half  are  manufactured  goi>d.s  Most  '>:  lur 
major  manufacturing  industries  sell  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  total  output  in  foreign 
markets  with  some  American  producers  ex- 
porting half  or  more  of  their  annual  produc- 
tion 

One  of  (lur  most  important  export* — im- 
portant both  to  the  continued  development 
of  'he  American  economy  and  of  other  ria- 
tion.s  Is  machinery  and  Industrial  equip- 
ment of  all  kind.'*  Abovit  25  percent  of  all 
constructUui  and  mining  equipment  made 
In  this  country  f'  r  example.  Is  expt.irted 
yearly  Reports  from  the  automotive  Indus- 
try Indicate  that  export  business  has  sp«»lled 
the  difference  In  recent  years  between  n 
profitable  nr  unprofitable  ye<ir 

Foreign  markets  are  as  important  to 
American  igrtciilture  as  to  American  indus- 
try especially  for  our  basic  farm  pr'Xlucts, 
such  as  cotton,  grains,  fats  and  oii.s  Prom 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of  total  I' S  c^itton 
production  has  been  exp<irted  In  recent 
years  m<ire  than  half  of  our  wheat  and  over 
half  of    nir  rice  crop 

It  Is  estimated  that  nearlv  5  n.llUon  Amer- 
ican workers  owe  their  UvellhixKl  to  In- 
ternational trade  Thev  are  empl'^ed  m 
protluiung  gcMKls  for  export  m  pr' x-e.-^s^ng 
Imported  raw  materials  ,ind  sfniim.muf ,ic- 
tured  goods,  or  traii.sijort mi,?  ,ti;.l  d;.-.'nt)unnk; 
lm[K)rted  rommiKlities 

TT-ie  benefits  ..f  exports  to  the  American 
econom.v  are  more  readily  apparent  than  are 
the  benefits  derived  from  imports  But  we 
cannot    export    unless    we    imp.rt     so    that 


other  countries  can  earn  the  dollars  to  pay 
for  our  giK)ds  Moreover  imported  raw  ma- 
terials lis  indicated  above,  have  become  In- 
creitslngly  essentl  il  to  nvxlern  .American  In- 
dustry and  to  our  national  defense  And 
the  competition  from  foreign  g.  ^xls  stimu- 
lates important  improvements  m  domestic 
production,  as  well  as  serving  as  a  signifi- 
cant brake  on  the  Inflation  spiral 

This  country  has  for  years  maintained 
what  Is  known  as  a  •favorable  balance  of 
trade  which  means  that  export  earnings 
exceed  imixirt  payments  Such  a  plus  on  our 
export-imp«'rt  ledger  is  Important  to  main- 
tain so  that  the  United  States  may  carry  on 
Its  foreign  economic  aid  programs  and  pay 
for  overseas  military  expenditures,  and  pri- 
vate companies  can  make  foreign  Invest- 
nients  wlthmit  impairing  the  strength  of 
the  dollar  The  US  balance  of  paymenU 
ileflclt  of  recent  years  -which  means  that 
the  total  outflow  of  dollars  in  trade.  Govern- 
ment oversea  aid.  military  expenditures 
and  private  investment  hfis  been  greater 
than  the  numt>er  of  dollars  coming  Into  the 
c<uintry — has  focused  attention  on  the  need 
for  a  substantial  increase  In  our  exports 
This  is  seen  as  a  positive  way  to  reduce  the 
bdl.vnce  of  payments  deficit  in  contrast  to 
.'her  prop<_>sal8  such  as  b»»y  American" 
steps  cutbacks  in  our  foreign  aid  programs 
.ind  import  restrictions 

TOWARD    A    NEW    rRAD»    PoLK  Y 

The  basic  choice  confronting  the  United 
States  m  meeting  the  problems  of  a  rapidly 
and  radically  changing  trade  world  Is  a 
choice  between  the  Illusory  protection  of 
further  trade  restrictions  or  the  promise 
and   opportunities  of    trade    expansion 

Tlie  heart  of  the  ma:t,>r  w.us  stated  re- 
cently by  the  President  when  he  said  "This 
18  no  longer  a  matter  of  local  economic  in- 
terest but  of  high  natl'inal  policy  If  the 
West  Is  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  eco- 
nomic arena.  If  the  United  States  is  to  keep 
p.tce  with  the  revolutionary  changes 
throughout  the  world.  If  our  exports  are 
to  retain  and  expand  their  p<i«ltlon  In  the 
world  market  then  we  need  a  new  and  bold 
instrument    of    American    trade    policy 

The  long-r.inge  alms  of  such  a  policy,  the 
President  has  Indicated  will  be  directed  es- 
sentially toward  two  goals  maximum  Inter- 
action and  cooperation  between  the  expand- 
ing industrial  societies  of  the  West  to  a-saure 
mutual  prasperity  and  accelerated  economic 
growth;  tind  promotion  of  economic  progress 
and  stability  in  the  less  developed  nations  of 
the  world  Important  bipartisan  support 
for  a  liberalized,  more  flexible  r  .-;  trade 
policy  has  been  expresse<l  in  Congress  and 
by  such  leading  RpfjublUiiiis  as  former 
President  Elsenhower  and  his  Secretary  of 
State  Christian  A    Herter 

Three  main  points  of  "minimum  specifica- 
tions" for  a  "new  and  bold  instrument  of 
American  trade  policy"  have  been  outlined 
as  follows  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Tie.  rj^e 
W    Ball 

1  New  authority  to  the  President  to  nego- 
tiate trade  agreements  on  an  across-the- 
bo,ird  basis,  rather  than  the  current  product- 
bv-pr'xJuct  arrangement  This  new  method 
would  open  the  way  for  cutting  tariffs  on 
whole  categories  of  products,  essential  for 
effective  negotiation  with  such  trade  groups 
as  the  Common  Market  which  us*'  this  broad 
approach  to  trade  agreements 

2  Some  form  i>f  Federal  aid  for  .i  limited 
number  of  domestic  industries  most  seriously 
affeited  by  increased  foreign  competition 
under  freer  trade  .irrangements  Such  ad- 
justment assistance  would  be  directed  to 
rechannellng  productujn  into  new  fields  re- 
training ,ind  relocating  workers,  accelerat- 
ing tax  writeoffs  on  obsolete  machinery  and 
financing  plant  mixlernlzatlon 

3  Extenslijn  of  mutual  ci>ncesslons  agreed 
upon  between  the  two  main  International 
trade  markets,  the  United  States  and  the 
Common  Market,  to  other  countries.  In  order 


to  lower  world  trade  barrier*  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis  and  lncreii*e  opportuni- 
ties of  all  nations  to  weld  u  cli>se-knlt  trad- 
ing system  In  the  free  world,"' 

Ihese  are  the  tinils  fur  trade  considered 
es.-.«'ntlal  by  those  who  Kxik  outward  to  new 
challenges  on  the  world  scene  and  ahead  to 
hopeful  change  and  growth  at  home  'I  he 
answer  to  the  challenge  will  be  signiricant  to 
our  own  ednomlc  progress,  to  the  develop- 
ment and  .stability  of  the  entire  free  world 
and  to  Americas  p-*ition  of  world  leader- 
ship A  backward  so-called  protective  move 
at  this  time  would  as  Mr  Ball  hiut  put  It  do 
irreparable  harm  t..  the  whole  free  world  but 
w.iuld  hurt  Us  most  of  all  We  would  give 
up  any  claim  to  .i  role  ot  le.idershlp  We 
Would  deny  the  strenk;th  and  vitality  of  the 
(t> :>tem  for  w hirh  we  st.md  " 

Mr  M(^RSK  Mr  Privsident.  I  also  ask 
uiuiiumous  consoiu  to  have  prmtcd  in  the 
ItEi  ORD  a  leaflet  etititled  ■■RlghtwIn^^  Re- 
treat From  FitH'doin  '  This  leaflet  was 
also  l.^.^ul•d  by  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women 

There  Ixinv;  no  objection,  the  leaflet 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

HU.lirWlNO    H»-TRfAT    KVOM    Pkeedom 

The  resiirgence  of  the  extreme  rightist 
movement  on  the  American  scene  Is  giving 
cauae  for  incre.ising  concern  In  recent 
months  In  the  name  of  defense  agaliiht 
i-.immunlsin.  these  groups  are  reviving  the 
McCarthy  era  of  fear  and  suspicion  a  time 
when  the  right  to  differ  and  dIacuM,  freedom 
to  ihmk  t4'  question  and  to  move  forward 
t<iward  new  si>rial  gcuils  were  seriously  under- 
mlne<l 

Hie  public  six-'liktht  has  been  turned  m<*t 
sh.irplv  on  some  of  the  nuire  sensational 
(lisiortioiKs  I  if  the  most  successful  newcomer 
to  this  movement  the  John  Birch  8<><-iety 
and  It.is  founder  and  absolute  chief  Robert 
Welch  Evervone  has  read  or  heard  by  n.  w 
that  the  Birchers  and  Mr  We.ch  see  a  stead- 
ily growing  Inrtuence  and  control  of  the  U  S 
Cioverninent  by  the  "Communist  conspir- 
acy '  with  former  Presidents  Roosevelt, 
Trum.in  .md  Elsenhower,  former  Secretary 
of  si.tt*-  Dulles  and  Chief  Justice  Warren 
n. lined  among  the  knowlrg  instruments  of 
this  conspiracy 

But  the  significance  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety and  similar  groups  Is  not  to  be  found  in 
these  absurd  accusations  It  can  be  undtr- 
stiHKl  only  by  IcMiklng  at  the  broad  pro^r.mj 
and  approach  of  these  groups  and  at  the  way 
thev  work  on  the  local  level  The  basic 
theiue  of  the  movement  Is  that  Communist 
influence  and  control  in  the  guise  ot  liberal 
or  sixlal  welfare  meiuiures  are  Increasingly 
undermining  America's  way  of  life  and  na- 
tional fiber  Cited  among  these  "Fubverslve" 
programs  and  policies  are'  Social  security. 
minimum  wage  laws,  all  Federal  aid  pro- 
gr.ims,  forced  integration."  foreign  aid  re- 
iiprH-.il  trade  and  international  agreements, 
U  S  membership  in  the  United  Niillons 
Supporters  nf  such  measures  are  viewed  as 
lurtheriiik;  Cotnmuiii.st  alms,  wittingly  or 
unwittingly 

Such  turn-b,ick- the-clock  ideas  would 
s«'em  tij  have  little  serious  meunlng  to  any 
thinking  citizen  of  the  20th  century  In- 
creitsiiikc  World  tensions,  economic  disloca- 
tion and  social  chani^e  have,  however,  lent 
appe.il  to  a  movement  which  gives  a  simple 
".msvier"  to  tod;iy  .s  complex  crises.  In  the 
pliu-e  of  hard  thinking  and  hard  work,  the 
Bin  h  Society  and  similar  gn>up8  substitute 
a  red  labelled  target  for  release  of  mld-20th 
century  fears  and  frustrations  And  where 
fear,  suspicion  and  caution  take  hold — in  a 
neightKjrho«xl  or  a  city.  In  a  public  school 
or  on  a  C(jllege  campus.  In  a  l(x:aJ  legislature 
or  In  the  nations  courts-  the  ferment  of 
discussion  and  dissent  Is  stifled  and  social 
progress  slowed 
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To  get  s.  mc  lder\  of  the  nature  of  the 
revived  ultra-rr;JU  and  how  It  works,  some 
of  the  most  active  groups  and  operations 
on  the  current  scene  will  be  examined. 

THE   bU»CM    SOCIJlTY 

S[>earheidlr.t;  the  rltjhtlst  revival  Is  the 
J  >hn  Blrf'h  Society.  After  working  quietly 
for  o\er  2  years  In  a  number  of  Ani'Tican 
communities  tlirou^th  small  scml-secrcl 
groups,  closely  guided  from  headquarters, 
the  society  lias  achieved  natlon.il  notoriety 
In  recent  months  with  tlic  rrp-isurc  of  some 
of  Its  extremist  ch.ir^cs  aid  t.Tctlcs.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Birch  Society,  uho  include  prom- 
inent Influential  cltl^enp  In  mriuy  com- 
rniTiltles.  generally  hnvc  r  voided  Identifying 
themselves  publicly. 

Th?  Birch  Society  actively  opp^:  res  n  w  de 
rnngc  of  local  and  national  social  welfare 
programs  and  li  ternaLlnnal  effort.s — from 
fluoridation  and  urii m  ri-newtl  to  forelt;n 
Bid — nil  termed  as  stojis  In  the  Communist 
•takeover"  Natl<  nal  l.ft  r-writlng  cam- 
p,^l^;ns  are  or.-anlzed— ouc  protested  t)  the 
B  'V  Sc.nits  of  America  liecause  the  President 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  which 
the  Birchers  say  Is  Communist  controlled, 
addressed  their  Nailoiial  Jamlxiree.  The  big 
current  lei'.crwrlt.ut:  drue  alms  at  the  Im- 
pc:ichment  of  Chief  Justice  Warren,  because 
he  hss  been  helping  the  Communist  cause 
by  such  Buhvpr^lve  .■actions  a.s  the  school 
de=»«i'rtn-"'*lon  dec!  :.  r,.s.  'TYont"  proups  are 
set  tip  tT  prom-^te  j-'nr'lcular  campal|?n8, 
8'ich  ns  the  Committee  Against  Summit  En- 
tanclement 

On  the  local  fcene — 'he  major  field  of 
acti  n  Bircii  chnjitfr  members  are  directed 
l'»  Infiltrate  community  organizations  and 
PTA's  "to  take  them  away  from  the  Com- 
mtiT-.l'ts":  to  harass  speakers  at  chtirch  meet- 
In  f^s  and  public  forums  who  express  liberal — 
equaled  with  Cimmunlst — Ideas  and  poel- 
tl<i"s;  \r,  wTlte  and  phone  public  ofBlcala, 
leading  citizens,  and  newspapers  to  oppose 
local  pri'Hrresslve  measures  or  to  "expose" 
those  with  "suspect"  views.  Other  activi- 
ties Include  reeular  phone  calls  to  the  pub- 
lic library  to  make  sure  that  the  books  rec- 
ommended by  Leader  Welch  each  month  are 
available  In  the  library;  and  sustained  ef- 
forts to  Influence  textbook  selection  in  the 
public  sohools. 

Frf><-pient  tartets  of  Birch  8  "Clety  attack 
are  teachers  whose  ideas  are  not  conserva- 
tive enough  and  wiio  encourage  free  dis- 
cufislon  of  current  Issues.  Student  members 
and  their  friends  report  such  "suspicious" 
classrtxjm  discussions,  and  complaints  follow 
from  parents  or  influential  citizens.  Tele- 
phone and  whispering  campaigns  are  used 
to  discredit  'h  se  to-)  oiit.<:;x)ken  or  active  in 
behalf    of    forwrird-looking    programs. 

Membersl'.lp  of  the  John  Birch  Society — 
which  Is  named  for  an  American  intelligence 
c^fflcor  ■nv.d  missionary  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  tlie  Chinese  Communists  10  days 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II — Is  estimated 
at  aboti*  fin  ooo  Chapters,  which  are  limited 
to  alxiut  20  to  30  members,  have  been  report- 
edly formed  in  some  35  States,  with  strong 
conccn'riitlons  In  such  widely  distributed 
areas  as  southern  California  and  Washington 
in  the  West  Houston  and  Phoenix  in  the 
Southwest,  Wichita,  Indianapolis,  and  Chi- 
cago In  the  Midwest,  and  Boston  in  the  East. 
Althougli  the  Birch  Society  has  no  formal 
link  to  other  rightist  groups  operating  Ih 
Am.erica  t'Kliiy,  it  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
fore  as  a  leader  In  the  movement.  Some  of 
Its  leading  members  are  often  active  in  simi- 
lar proupK.  such  as  Rev.  Billy  James  Hargls, 
head  rf  the  evangellFt  rlghtwlng  Christian 
crupade  who  is  a  member  of  the  Birch  So- 
ciety advisory  board.  The  society  is  the  only 
such  group  known  to  have  a  solid,  dues- 
paying  working  membership.  It  seems  to 
have  the  potential  to  unite  other  ultra- 
right  elements  Into  a  significant  political 
and  social  force. 


CHEiariAN     ANTICOMMITNISM    CRUSADE 

Under  the  leadership  of  an  Australian 
physician  named  Fred  Schwarz.  a  self-styled 
expert  on  communism,  the  Christian  Antl- 
communlsm  crusade  has  taken  upon  Itself 
the  Job  of  educating  the  American  public 
about  this  problem. 

The  crusade  operates  Intcnsle  4-  or  5-day 
aiitlcomxnunlsm  schools  which  have  been 
EUccessfuUy  conducted  on  a  fee  basis  in  such 
communities  as  St  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles,  Dallas,  and  Chicago  and  have  often 
attracted  the  support  of  iufiuential  citlzcv.s. 
In  St,  Louis,  for  example,  spcnsors  of  the 
program  included  the  nirr.-or,  the  cl.lef  of 
police,  and  tlie  publisher  of  a  lc,tdi:;g  ncws- 
p,:por,  as  well  as  nianufactu:  ?rs,  mcrc!iin*s, 
baiikcrs,  and  *  w&  local  directors  of  the  Birch 
Society. 

The  "course  of  .study"  inCvides  If c'lircs  by 
Dr,  Schwarz  and  oilier  experts"  such  as 
Herbert  Phllbritk,  furnicr  undercover  agent 
for  the  FBI,  purporting  to  give  a  scholarly 
history  and  anitlysl.";  of  ih.e  Communist  move- 
ment and  Its  tactics.  These  are  supple- 
mented by  a  brl?k  sale  In  books  and  pam- 
phlets, mostly  by  Fred  Schwarz. 

The  thread  running  through  the  program 
is'  the  implication  that  Communist  influ- 
ence and  control  underlies  most  social  wel- 
fare and  international  programs  which  are 
seen  as  steps  toward  a  Communist  "take- 
over." The  course  points  up  that  this  in- 
fluence is  most  strongly  evidenced  on  col- 
lege campuses,  among  Protestant  clergy,  and 
In  the  policymaking  levels  of  the  Federal 
Government.  All  national  and  international 
difficulties  are  attributed  to  Internal  Com- 
munist infiltration. 

The  Christian  antlcomm.unlsm  crusade 
limits  itself  to  educational  activity,  unlike 
the  Birch  Society  which  stresses  action. 
However,  fears  and  suspicion  aroused  by  its 
teachings  have  often  resulted  in  similar  vigi- 
lante action  and  damaging  antlllberal  cam- 
paigns. 

NATIONAL   EDVCATION   PROGRAM 

The  creator  and  president  of  the  national 
education  program  doubles  as  the  president 
of  a  small  Arkansas  college  which  is  the 
headquarters  of  this  humming  rlghtwlng 
propaganda  operation.  Working  from  the 
campus  of  Harding  College,  President  George 
S.  Benson  publishes  and  distributes  pam- 
phlets and  newsletters,  writes  a  coltimn  for 
weekly  newspapers,  produces  school  study 
outlines  In  "American  Citizenship,  Educa- 
tion," runs  an  annual  seminar  or  "freedom 
forum"  and  goes  out  on  lecture  tours.  All 
of  these  activities  are  directed  toward  edu- 
cating the  public  about  Communist  en- 
croachment in  American  life.  Dr.  Benson's 
definition  and  view  of  this  danger  Is  identi- 
cal to  those  of  the  Birch  Society, 

The  major  contribution  of  this  group  to 
the  rightist  movement  is  the  production  of 
propaganda  materials.  These  are  used  and 
promoted  through  various  channels.  The 
most  widely  used  of  the  NEP's  current 
materials  is  the  technicolor  fllmstrlp  "Com- 
munism on  the  Map"  which  has  been  viewed 
by  an  estimated  10  million  persons  in 
schools,  service  clubs,  military  establish- 
ments, industrial  plants,  and  various  meet- 
ings throughout  the  country  In  the  past 
year.  The  theme  of  the  fllmstrip  and  its 
highly  dramatic  narration  Is  the  peril  of  the 
United  States  in  a  world  being  rapidly  en- 
gulfed by  communism  or  socialism.  Among 
those  depicted  as  already  "lost"  are  all  of 
the  NATO  nations,  except  Portugal,  and 
most  Asian  and  African  countries.  This 
production  has  been  widely  criticized  for  its 
distortions  of  history  and  the  current  polit- 
ical world  situation.  As  a  result  of  this  criti- 
cism, the  official  use  of  "Communism  on  the 
Map"  in  troop  education  programs  was  re- 
cently banned. 

ROLE     or    THE     MILITAHY 

A  recent  memorandum  from  Senator  J.  W. 
PuiBMGHT  to  the  White  House  and  the  Secre-  > 


tary  of  Defense  cited  a  growing  pattern  of 
education  programs  throughout  the  country 
with  sponsorship  or  active  participation  by 
military  officers,  which  have  been  dissemi- 
nating extreme  rlghtwlng  propaganda  to 
armed  service  personnel  and  the  civilian 
population.  Long,  heated  discussion  has 
ensued  in  Congress  and  in  the  press  on  the 
role  of  the  military  in  educating  Americans 
about  conimunism  or  any  politic  1  and  coci^l 
issues.  "The  very  existence  of  an  American 
niilit.'.ry  nvogr.im  for  educati..^  the  ijubllc'" 
is  a  cause  for  concern.  In  .Senator  Fui.erioht's 
view,  for  i*  rcniesrnts  a  depnr'ure  ir.rn  the 
American  democratic  tradition  of  limiting 
the  role  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  military 
matt^r;^. 

These  i)rocrains  for  military  per^fmnel  ar:d 
civilians  have  encouraged  civoir.n  particl- 
jjants  to  lonn  their  own  groups  to  "educite  ' 
others  .'ibout  the  Communist  menace  ana  to 
be  on  the  alert  for  so-called  "Communist 
Influences"  In  their  neighborhoods,  schixjls, 
newspapers,  and  local  government  agencies. 

Most  of  this  propaganda  activity  has  been 
based  upon  a  directive  or  policy  statement 
Issued  in  1958  by  the  National  Security 
Council  to  use  all  arms  of  government,  in- 
cluding the  military,  to  educate  the  public 
about  the  Issues  of  the  cold  war.  Recon- 
sideration and  clarification  of  this  policy  is 
urged  in  the  Fulbright  memorandum  to 
bring  all  public  information  and  education 
activities  of  the  military  under  effective 
civilian  control.  The  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  authorized  a  study  ard 
appraisal  of  the  "use  of  military  personnel 
and  facilities  to  arouse  the  public  and  •  •  • 
to  educate  armed  services  personnel  on  the 
nature  and  menace  of  the  cold  war." 

*     OPERATION    ABOtmON 

llie  wide  distribution  of  the  film  "Opera- 
tion Abolition"  has  been  an  important  aid 
to  the  resurgent  right  and  its  aims.  Besides 
being  used  as  an  "educational"  tool  by  the 
Birch  Society  and  similar  far-right  cru-'iading 
groups,  it  has  been  shown  in  many  Qom- 
munities  by  established  groups  which  do  not 
share  the  extreme  views  of  the  ultraright. 
But  these  showings,  sponsored  in  hundreds 
of  American  communities  by  PTA's,  schools, 
chiu-ches,  business  organizations,  political 
clubs,  veteran  and  civic  groups,  police  de- 
partments, and  armed  service  stations,  have 
helped  to  create  the  kind  of  atmosphere 
where  the  Birchers  and  other  rlghtwlng  ex- 
tremists can  flourish. 

The  film  depicts  the  student  demonstra- 
tions against  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Commit'Lee  at  the  time  of  hearings  in 
San  Francisco  last  year  as  Communist-in- 
spired. The  conclusion  drawn  and  under- 
lined by  a  melodramatic  narration  accom- 
panying a  distorted  presentation  of  newsreel 
film  clips  Is  that  anyone  opposing  the 
committee,  its  work,  or  its  point  of  view  are 
Communist  sympathizers  or  "dupes."  Young 
Americans,  especially  college  students,  It  is 
stressed,  are  particularly  susceptible  to  such 
"duping." 

The  distortion  of  events,  sequence.s  and 
facts  in  "Operation  Abolition"  have  been 
carefully  analyzed  and  widely  denounced  by 
leading  civil  liberties  experts,  by  Members 
of  Congress,  and  in  the  press.  Many  na- 
tional organizatlor^s,  including  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  have  alerted  local  af- 
filiates and  other  groups  to  these  distortions 
and  have  discouraged  the  use  of  the  film. 
unless  accompanied  by  full  discussion  of  the 
facts  and  events  depicted.  The  production 
and  distribution  of  "Operation  Abolition" 
with  the  active  assistance  of  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  has  brought  in- 
creased support  for  moves  to  abolish  or  curb 
the  committee. 

Because  of  the  strong  implication  in  "Op- 
eration Abolition"  that  American  schools 
and  colleges  have  been  deeply  inflltratetl,  by 
those  with  Communist  views,  showings  of 
the  film  have  been  followed  in  a  number  of 
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communities   by  attacks   ii(xin   siuden's  and 
teachers  with  controversial  opinions. 

LOCAL    IMPACT 

We  can  tcet  some  Idea  of  the  Impact  of 
riKbtwiiiK  pxiremlatfi  on  American  communi- 
ties today  by  citing  huw  their  activities  have 
atfe.ted  a  few  places  and  people  across  the 
Nation. 

In  Duval  County.  Fla  .  a  teachers'  work- 
shop waa  brieted  by  the  legislator  who  au- 
thored a  new  State  law  whhh  requires  a 
higb  school  course  m  Americanism  versus 
cmmunism.  on  instructional  materials  he 
w(  uld  rectimmeiid  for  the  course  Prominent 
amont?  his  recommendations  was  literature 
o!   tne  Birch  Society 

Wichita  Kans  has  keenly  fe.t  the  impac 
of  Birch  S<;ciety  complaints  abovit  Commu- 
nist Inrtuence  In  the  clas.sr(M  ms  And  a 
Wichita  businessman  has  reported  that  he 
wa.s  forced  to  change  his  mind  about  a  con- 
tribution he  planned  to  make  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wichita  because  of  !oud  Birch 
Society  deiiunclatKjna  of  some  faculty  mem- 
bers and  books  used  In  some  of  the  uni- 
versity course-*  "My  business  would  be 
wre- ked  ■  he  said.  "If  those  people  got  on 
the  phcjne  and  kept  yelling  that  I  am  a  Com- 
munist because  I  give  money  M  the  school." 
In  the  Hoviston,  Tex  .  area  the  impact  of 
concentrated  right-wing  activity  is  strong 
and  unrelenting  These  are  a  few  exam- 
ples of  this  activity  Oj^eratlon  Abolition  ' 
and  ■Communism  on  the  Map"  have  been 
widely  shown  in  the  Junior  and  senior  high 
schiKjla.  often  accompanied  by  con\ments  or 
lectures  by  known  spokesmen  for  the  Birch 
Society  and  rither  local  extrenii.st  groups 
Public  libraries,  schiKjl  and  college  authori- 
ties have  been  subjected  to  continuing  pres- 
sure* to  remove  "objectionable  '  bi«iks  !r'  ni 
the  shelves  or  from  the  curriculum  And  an 
action  group  formed  by  Birch  S<^cietv  mem- 
bers is  hghiing  against  federally  assisted  ur- 
ban renewal  and  zoning  effor's 

In  the  Chicago  suburb  of  Glenvlew,  a 
hoiisewife  who  cast  the  single  dl-ssentlng  vote 
on  a  resolution  by  the  village  b-.ard  com- 
m.endlng  the  "schoijl"  on  an*  irornmunlsm 
then  being  held  at  the  Glenvlew  N  r.  il  Air 
Station,  was  victimized  by  anonymous  tele- 
phone calls,  demands  for  her  reslgnat:  i. 
from  the  board,  and  a  whispering  campaign 
when  she  ran  for  reelection  several  months 
later 

In  Palrlawn  NJ  a  special  investigation 
of  possible  un-American  activities"  among 
students  and  teachers  at  the  local  high 
school  was  launched  as  a  result  of  open 
expressions  'if  disapproval  and  derision  by 
stvidents  ittending  a  showing  of  "Operation 
Abolition    ■ 

In  Phoenix.  Ariz  .  two  teachers,  holding 
prominent  positions  In  the  State  Civil  Lib- 
erties Unl<;n.  were  dismissed  from  their 
tetu  hmg  posts  after  taking  an  active  part  in 
local  efT-rts  to  promote  full  discussion  of 
the  facts  at  local  showings  of  Operation 
Abolition    • 

RESPONSE    AND    <  Of  N  TERA'TIOW 

W.'h  the  menv^rv  of  the  McCarthy  era 
fresh  ir.  mmd  more  people  .ire  speaking  up 
t'<l,»y  against  the  forces  which  would  stifle 
dissent  and  halt  social  progress  TTiey  have 
learned  to  read  between  the  lines  of  the 
red  labes  which  are  again  being  Indiscrimi- 
nately plastered  on  people.  Ideas  and  pro- 
grams distasteful  to  the  ultrarlijht  A 
pjirticularly  hopeful  ai^n  Is  the  response  re- 
ported from  college  camptises  to  the  strong 
Imullcatlons  of  student  gullibility  In  "Opera- 
tion Abolition  "  Prom  c(Tlleges  all  over  the 
country  have  come  stri)ng  expressions  of  op- 
position to  the  film  and  to  the  abuses  of  the 
L'n -American  Activities  Committee  and  de- 
feiiue  of  the  students  Involved  in  the  San 
Francisco  demonstration  On  many  cam- 
puses, this  issue  has  helped  to  revive  an  ar- 
ti'.e   ci>ncern    unoug  s-ud^n-s   with   freedom 
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Many  national  civic,  religious,  and  educa- 
tional organizations,  as  well  a.s  the  Nation's 
press,  have  spoken  up  In  opp<jsltion  to  the 
antidemocratic  views  and  tactics  which 
characterize  the  resurgent  right  s  recent  ac- 
tivities But  It  is  on  the  l<xral  scene  where 
the  major  task  needs  to  be  done  Ui  counter- 
act the  Impact  of  the  rightist  attack  on 
democratic  freedoms  and  8<Klal  advance 
Important  allies  in  such  an  efli)rt  may  be 
found  in  church  groups,  the  YWCA  and 
civil  liberties  groups 

The   task  may   be  seen   as   threefold: 

To  promote  open  discussion  of  all  im- 
portant Issues  confronting  the  community 
and  the  Nation,  and  encourage  Increased 
citizen  action  on  local  Issues  This  Is  the 
best  general  antidote  to  the  over-simplUled 
approach  of  red-hunting'  offered  by  the 
ultra-right  as  the  solution  for  tcxiays 
perplexities 

To  sensitize  public  thinking  to  the  mean- 
ing of  individual  liberties  and  the  free  flow 
of  varying  opinion  as  basic  ingredients  of 
a  democratc  society  And  to  alert  the  com- 
munity to  the  rightist  revival  and  Its  dangers 
to  democratic   principles  and   progress 

To  be  on  the  alert  for  smear  campaigns 
and  harassment  of  teachers  and  others  with 
controversial"  views,  for  pressures  on 
PTA  s  and  libraries  and  textbook  screen- 
ings Full  open  discussion  of  all  charges 
made  against  Individuals  and  Instltutii  .ns 
needs  to  be  brought  into  the  open  and  the 
facts  brought  to  public  view  This  may  also 
be  applied  to  such  propaganda  activities  as 
showings  of  "Operation   Abolition   " 

Aided  by  the  exj^erience  of  Councils  Free- 
dom Campaign  which  helped  to  encourage 
[leople  during  the  McCarthy  era  to  "speak 
up  freedom  needs  exercise."  Council  Sec- 
tDiis  can  work  with  Uke-minded  groups  to 
keep  the  channels  or  discussion  on  all  issues 
open  in  their  communities,  to  l>e  on  the 
alert  agaliist  growing  attacks  on  individual 
liberties  to  keep  the  atmof>phere  clear  of 
suspicl<3n    and    paralyzing    fear 


LEGISLATION  AND  API'llUl'IilA- 
TIONS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  BV 
THE  SENATE  IN  THE  CURRENT 
SESSION-  RESOLUTIONS  OF  ORE- 
GON STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
SOIL    CONSERVATION    DISTRICTS 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  Pit-sidfiit ,  ni)  No- 
vi-nibtT  8  IhrouKh  10.  iy61.  Uu-  Oit-yoii 
Stat*'  A.>sociation  of  Soil  Conservation 
Distnc-s  hfld  lUs  annual  mt'ctinu  in 
Klamath  Fall.s.  Own  A  numbtT  of 
rfM)'.utio:i<,  uhich  were  adopted  at  that 
tunc  btai-  upon  legislation  and  appro- 
priations which  will  be  con.sidertd  by 
the  Senate  m  the  current  .se.vsion  I 
therefore  a.sk  unanimuus  con.sent  that 
there  be  printed  at  tlii^  \»nui  m  tlu' 
Record,  in  connection  vkith  my  remarks, 
the  resolutions  to  which  I  havf  alludrd 

There  bemk'  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tions  were  ordered  lo  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

RrSOLt'TIONS    ON     RtSFARi    tl 
RESOLUTION     1 

The   Oreg  )n    Association  of  Soil  CoDSCrva- 

Dustrkts   at   their  annual   meeting  held 


November   8    10,    1961.   de- 


tion 

In    Klamath    Falls 

terrnmed  that — 

Whereas  the  needs  expressed  Dv  soil  C'ln- 
servati'ii  cistrlcts  for  additional  soil  and 
water  resea.-ch  have  been  given  recognition. 
and 

Whereas  the  Oregon  .^gricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  has  been  doing  a  g'Mxl  Job  of 
soil    .=ii.d    »a»er    research    wi»h    the    llmlte<l 


iuiuls  available  and  would  be  able  to  make 
ertlcient  use  of  additi.aial  funds  U>  provide 
needed  research     Therefore  be  it 

Rf^olifd,  That  the  Oregon  Association  of 
SCUs  go  on  record  as  supporting  Increased 
State  and  Federal  appropriations  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  research  t)f  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

RF..SOI  ITTON     3 

The  Oregon  .\s.s.  x-iation  of  S-ill  Conserva- 
tion Districts  at  their  annual  meeting  held 
111  Klamath  Falls.  November  8  10.  1961.  de- 
termined  that    - 

Where;is  Urfgons  59  .soil  con.servatlon  dls- 
tru-ts  are  not  ailequalely  informed  of  the 
present  research  being  done  In  soil  and 
water,   and 

Whereas  this  j^oil  .md  water  research  is 
of  considerable  interest  to  these  iHD  s\iper- 
visors     Therefore  be  it 

Kr-ioited.  TTiat  the  Oregon  State  Experi- 
inent  Station.  AKS,  and  USFS  be  requested 
to  londuct  the  neces.-ary  meeting  or  meet- 
ings m  the  State  of  Oregon  U>  Inform  the 
supervisors  of  Oregon's  6U  districts  of  re- 
search now  being  conducted  in  this  field  of 
soil  and  water  in  Oregon. 

RtSOLfTION     .1 

The  Oregon  Assoc-i.ition  of  S<-)il  Conserva- 
tion Districts  at  their  annual  meeting  held 
in  Klamath  Falls  November  8  10,  1961.  de- 
Ifrrnined   tha't    - 

Where.Ls  Setuite  Document  No.  59  com- 
prehensively st.ates  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation research  needs  (if  the  8<j11  conser- 
vation districts  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and 
the  Nation,   and 

Whereas  progress  toward  Implementing 
the  nee<led  re.search  as  obtained  In  the  docu- 
ment needs  fvirther  impetus     Therefore  be  it 

Hfioirect  That  the  Oregon  Association  of 
S<.)il  Conservation  Districts  reafTlrm  its  en- 
dorsement of  the  principles  of  Senate  Dvk'u- 
ment  No    59,   be  it  further 

Hffolved.  That  this  assix-iation  \irge 
speedy  action  by  all  concerned  on  the  im- 
plementation tif  research  to  solve  these 
st.ited  needs,  be  it  further 

Ur-:otif(t  That  this  association  and  Its  of- 
tii-f-rs  directors  and  research  committees 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  various  legis- 
lative iind  administrative  branches  of  State 
and  Federal  Oovernment.8  which  are  working 
on  the  numerous  phtvses  of  this  enlarged 
research    program,    be    It    further 

Resolif-(t.  That  the  officials  of  tills  assi  ela- 
tion act  In  an  advisory  capacity  to  thi^ic 
ageiK'les  on  the  needs  of  the  soil  conserv  .- 
tion  districts  and  that  they  urge  close  anil 
energetic  cooperation  In  Implementation  of 
this  program. 

RESOLt'TlON   4 

The  Oregon  As.soriatlon  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts  at  their  iuinual  meeting  held 
m  Klamath  Falls.  November  8  lu  1961. 
determined  that  — 

Whereas  the  soil  conservation  di.strut 
Conservation  program  (or  vast  area.s  o!  both 
public  and  private  tlmberland  In  Oregon  Is 
dependent  upon  h.isir  inventories  involving 
Soil,   water    and   pl.iii'    relationships,   and 

Whereas  these  relai  loiiships  currently  are 
madetjuately    understood,    and 

Whereas  there  is  need  to  accelerate  the 
re»ear<"h  program  In  order  to  l)etter  under- 
stand and  iiiterprft  these  relationships  for 
larin    and    ram  h    pi.uining       Therefore    be    It 

Hi-'.olvttl.  Ihat  th'^  Oregon  Aswx'latlon  of 
Soil  Con.serv  at  loll  Districts  rect)mmend  that 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  the  Oregon 
Experiment  Station  and  the  Northwest  For- 
est ,ind  Range  Experiment  Station  cooperate 
with  CJASCD  and  other  agencies  to  develop 
iind  undert.tke  an  atlequate  research  program 
which  will  accelerate  the  collection  of  baslc 
da'a  to  better  understand.  Interpret,  arid 
apply  knowledge  of  these  soll-water-pl.mt 
relationships   on    tlmberland. 
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RE-sotrxioNs   ON  Public  Lands 

RESOLUTION   1 

The  OrekJon  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts  at  their  annual  meeting  held 
in  Klamath  Falls,  November  8-10,  1961,  deter- 
mined that — 

Whereas  we  the  OASCD  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  wilderness  areas;   and 

Whereas  we  believe  existing  administrative 
agencies  have  demonstrated  their  compe- 
tence to  establish  boundaries  and  administer 
land   for   wilderness  purpxwes;    and 

Whereas  we  believe  the  establishment  of 
wilderness  areas  Is  compatible  with  such  of 
the  multiple  uses  as  water  production,  graz- 
Inc  of  domestic  livestock,  hunting  and  fish- 
ing   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That — 

1  When  and  if  wilderness  areas  are  estab- 
lished, the  determination  of  boundaries  and 
the  administration  of  the  area  be  continued 
with  existing  proved  competent  public  and 
managing  agencies. 

2  Grazing  under  allotment  permit  pro- 
cedure be  continued  In  wilderness  areas  with 
the  compatible  uses  of  water  production, 
recreation,   and   wildlife   management. 

aESOLtrriON  2 

The  Oregon  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts  at  their  annual  meeting  held 
In  Klamath  Falls.  November  8-10,  1961. 
determined  that — 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
has  indicated  the  desire  to  reduce  livestock 
members  on  the  advisory  boards  and  replace 
them  with  representatives  of  other  Inter- 
e.'ts;  and 

Whereas  our  years  of  experience  lead  us  to 
believe  that  present  representation  of  live- 
stock on  new  State  and  national  advisory 
boards  Is  presently  the  mlnlmim:!  number  for 
proper  representation  for  the  various  areas 
and  conditions  involved  on  lands  adminis- 
tered under  the  Taylor  Orazlng  Act:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement be  requested  to  retain  the  present 
livestock  repre:  entatlon.  that  the  other 
Interests  be  made  as  additional  members  to 
existing  advisory  boards,  or  that  other  Inter- 
ests  form   their  own   advisory   boards. 


EDITORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  J.  REUBEN 
CLARK.    JR. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  congressional  adjournment, 
death  came  to  a  distinguished  Utahan 
who  had  achieved  positions  of  great 
leadership  and  responsibility  in  his  State 
and  his  church,  as  well  as  at  the  level 
of  National  Government. 

President  J.  Reuben  Clark.  Jr..  first 
counselor  in  the  first  presidency  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  died  on  October  6.  1961.  As  So- 
licitor General  of  the  State  E>epartment. 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  Ambas- 
.'iador  to  Mexico,  he  demonstrated  a  f>er- 
ceplion  of  national  and  international 
problems  which  will  make  him  long  re- 
membered here  in  Washington.  His  ac- 
tivities in  the  first  presidency  of  the 
Mormon  Church  for  more  than  28  years 
have  had  a  profound  influence  on  count- 
less tiersons,  both  within  and  without  the 
ch'nch. 

A.s  a  testimonial  to  the  stature  of  this 
preat  American.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  following  these 
remarks,  editorials  from  the  Deseret 
News  of  October  7,  1961,  and  from  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  October  8,  1961. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Deseret  News,  Oct.  7,  1961] 

President  J.  Reuben   Clark:    A   Great  Man 

AND    Leader 

It  Is  fitting  that  President  J.  Reuben  Clark 
died  In  the  autumn,  when  beauty  lies  on  the 
land  like  a  benediction,  when  the  work  Is 
done,  when  the  harvest  Is  in. 

Rooted  In  the  soil,  this  great  man  knew 
the  meaning  of  autumn  and  the  harvest.  He 
could  never  have  been  content  to  die  before 
hU  work,  his  lifelong,  strenuous,  soul- 
Btretchlng  work,  was  fully  done.  It  was 
done,  fully,  for  this  sphere.  The  harvest  of 
his  great  life  Is  In — though  It  will  continue 
season  after  season  as  long  as  men  are  In- 
fluenced by  such  strength  and  truth  as  he 
exemplified. 

He  was  a  giant  of  his  age. 

In  a  day  when  most  men  concern  them- 
selves with  finding  the  easy  way.  he  proved 
the  worth  of  unremitting  toll  to  achieve 
righteous  ends. 

In  a  day  of  easy  virtue  and  half-truths 
and  relative  truths,  he  stood  like  a  great 
rock  of  uncompromising  integrity. 

In  a  day  of  fuzzy  thinking,  he  insisted 
on  absolute  clarity  and  precision. 

In  a  day  when  timid  men  conform  to  herd 
thinking  and  herd  action,  he  stood  as  a 
unique  Individual,  personifying  the  dignity 
and  independence  God  Intended  every  in- 
dividual to  have. 

In  a  day  when  lesser  men  seek  security. 
even  at  the  cost  of  their  freedoms,  he  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  liberty  as  few  other  men 
have  ever  done. 

In  a  day  when  giving  up  is  easy,  he  de- 
lighted In  striving  against  odds  and  seeing 
the  job  all  the  way  through. 

And  with  all  this,  he  was  so  very,  very 
human.  His  greatness  lay,  in  part,  In  the 
very  fact  that  he  was  so  much  a  part  of  his 
people.  He  was  no  stranger  to  the  most  in- 
timately human  problem  In  the  life  of  the 
most  modest  person.  He  was,  Indeed,  In  and 
of  his  own  people,  as  the  truly  great  so  often 
are. 

His  death  takes  from  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  a  great  leader, 
and  from  those  who  knew  him  and  associ- 
ated closely  with  him  a  wise  and  inspiring 
counselor  and  friend. 

However,  it  is  not  only  the  members  of 
the  church  who  are  bereaved.  Many  influ- 
ential men  and  women  in  world  affairs  are 
also  saddened  at  his  passing.  He  was  a  liv- 
ing symbol  of  freedom  and  of  the  worthy 
fight  to  make  It  secure.  His  public  life,  na- 
tionally and  internationally,  helped  to  en- 
noble the  good  cause  that  free  men  in  the 
free  world  are  willing  to  share. 

Too  often,  perhaps,  the  narrative  of  Pres- 
ident Clark's  struggle  from  a  small  farm  in 
Grantsville  to  his  eventual  triumph  as  one 
of  the  Nation's  foremost  statesmen  has  been 
told  in  the  conventional  success  story.  This 
falls  short  of  the  great  truth. 

His  was  not  so  much  the  tri#biph  of  a 
man  as  it  was  the  vindication  of  an  Ideal. 
By  his  example  we  are  obliged  to  believe  that 
virtue,  honor,  courage,  steadfastness,  in- 
tegrity, and  great  compassion  can  win  the 
field  against  the  enemies  of  the  human 
spirit.  Without  that  belief  the  ashes  of  the 
world's  sorrows  would  be  too  bitter  to  bear. 
He  made  the  hope  of  victory  real  and  per- 
sonal for  all  of  us. 

President  Clark  was  one  of  the  great 
teachers  and  writers  of  the  church.  He  con- 
stantly exemplified  in  his  sermons  and  his 
writings  his  belief  that  most  really  great 
Ideas  can  be  grasped  by  anyone  who  pays 
attention  to  what  is  said  about  them.  As  a 
clear  and  precise  thinker,  he  knew  how  to 
translate  such  Ideas  Into  language  that  was 
accurate  as  well  as  comprehensible  and  often 


eloquent.  He  was  a  profound  scholar  who 
stiidied  men  and  books  over  many  years, 
and  he  was  able  to  tell  his  listeners  and 
readers  where  ideas  and  events  fell  into  the 
stream  of  history. 

It  is  rarely  that  an  individual  combines 
within  himself  the  qualities  of  an  original 
scholar,  a  warm  and  effective  teacher  and  a 
first-rate  administrator.  Such  an  unusually 
versatile  man  was  President  Clark.  As  a 
member  of  the  first  presidency  over  a  span 
of  28 '2  years,  he  gave  richly  to  the  church 
as  an  alert  observer  and  influential  Inter- 
preter of  the  present  moral  crisis,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  stood,  rocklike,  as  one  of 
the  most  Indestructible  and  Incorruptible 
individuals  of  our  difficult  era. 

The  death  of  his  beloved  wife  17  years  ago 
saddened  him,  but  it  never  diminished  his 
zeal  to  do  his  work  fully  and  rightly.  He 
was  a  man  of  kindly  philosophy,  of  real 
humor,  of  deep  seriousness,  with  the  charm 
of  an  utterly  unpretentious  complexity. 
Though,  at  90,  he  was  the  oldest  of  the  gen- 
eral authorities,  he  was  buoyantly  young  in 
spirit.  His  death  should  not  be  thought  of 
as  tragic,  though  we  are  sad  to  think  that  we 
can  no  longer  drop  in  and  ask  him  for  in- 
formation or  counsel. 

President  Clark's  stirring  apostolic  testi- 
mony of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  sonshlp 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  divine  mission  of 
the  prophet  Joseph  Smith  has  long  been  one 
of  the  generation's  most  precious  spiritual 
assets.  The  memory  and  marvel  of  his  re- 
ligious convictions  will  endure,  and  will  sus- 
tain us. 

The  Deseret  News  Is  honored  to  express 
Its  gratitude  for  his  life  and  work.  To  his 
son  and  daughters  and  grandchildren,  his 
faithful  secretary,  his  doctor  and  nurses,  all 
of  whom  cared  so  tenderly  for  him,  go  the 
appreciation  and  condolences  of  the  entire 
church.  They,  along  with  President  McKay. 
President  Moyle,  President  Brown,  and  all 
the  others  among  the  general  authorities 
who  have  been  so  richly  blessed  by  his  pres- 
ence, will  miss  him  deeply.  So,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  will  church  members  the  world 
around  who  appreciate  that  they  r.re  far 
richer  for  his  having  lived  and  contributed 
so  much   to  his  and  their  generations. 


(From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Oct.  8.  1981] 

J.    Reuben    Clark,   Jr.,   a   Great   Leader 

In  the  death  of  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr., 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  has  lost  a  revered  and  forceful  lead- 
er, the  State  of  Utah  a  distinguished  native 
son.  and  the  Nation  a  man  who  served  it 
well. 

Mr.  Clark  was  first  counselor  to  three 
presidents  of  the  LDS  Church,  beginning 
with  Heber  J.  Grant  and  continuing  under 
George  Albert  Smith  and  David  O.  McKay 
Seven  Presidents  of  the  United  States  had 
chosen  him  for  important  positions. 

That  is  a  tribute  to  his  ability,  his  in- 
tegrity, his  understanding,  his  high  purpose, 
his  steadfastness. 

Indeed,  if  President  Clark's  character  were 
to  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence,  it  could 
well  be  said:  "He  never  wavered  from  any 
course  which  he  believed  right.  " 

In  making  his  career,  President  Clark  fol- 
lowed a  path  trod  by  many  another  Amer- 
ican of  his  generation.  He  was  born  on  a 
farm.  He  worked  hard  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion, interrupting  his  pursuit  of  a  law  de- 
gree to  earn  money  as  a  school  princi- 
pal. And  after  graduation,  he  worked  even 
more  diligently   in  his  chosen   profession. 

He  was  quickly  and  correctly  recognized  as 
a  young  man  who  was  going  places. 

When  nis  law  professor  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity became  solicitor  In  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment, he  offered  Mr.  Clark  a  position 
as  assistant.  This  waa  followed  by  a  series 
of    important    assignments,    culminating    In 
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his  amb.issHdorshlp  to  Mexlc.-..  which  astab- 
liaheU  Mr  Cl.iri  =  reputatiuii  as  an  expert  la 
ln'.»'r:iatluiial  l-iw 

Tlicn.  In  lJi3.  he  re'urned  to  his  home 
State  to  become  d  member  of  the  first  presi- 
dency of  his  church  and  to  wield  w.de  In- 
fluence .13  a  counselor  iu.d  speak'-r 

He  was  a  devout  man  who  placed  U^.e 
highest  value  on  his  religious  tsstlmony. 
He  wus  an  earnest  advocau*  of  strict  ob- 
tervancc  of  the  moral  code  He  combined 
deep  spirituality  with  keen  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  world.  Hl.s  wisdom  was 
profound,  his  asplr.itions  high,  his  faith  un- 
bounded. 

M.iny  honors  came  to  Pre^ldimt  Clark. 
Yet.  nostalgically  recalling  his  f.irm  boy- 
hood, he  liked  tu  refer  U)  himself  a«  a 
"Tooele  County  cowman  "  And  this  was  not 
Just  a  phrase,  for  his  fine  cattle  won  nu- 
merous prizes  and  the  Interests  of  stockmen 
and  agriculturists  were  often  In  his  thoughts. 

Pre-ldent  C.irk  was  a  conservative  In 
philosophy,  a  Republican  In  politics.  He 
spoke  his  mind  on  many  public  Issues,  es- 
pecl.illy  those  Involving  governmental  and 
economic  policies.  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to 
oppose  a  popular  trend  If  he  believed  It 
unsound 

In  his  opinion,  progress  depended  upon 
cl'i.se   adherence    to   esUibllshed   principles. 

President  Clark's  ecclesiastical  services 
were   the  capstone  of  his  career. 

His  writings  and  addresses  as  a  church- 
man will  be  lon^  remf'mbered  for  his  faith 
was  Illuminated  by  his  gift  of  expression. 

But  he  win  be  remembered,  too.  as  a  man 
who  did  his  duty  as  he  saw  It.  setting  a 
.sterllrig  exan^.ple  for  others  during  a  long  and 
busy  life. 

We  mourn  his  passing  at  the  age  of  90. 
T'  his  family  we  express  our  heartfelt 
s>  rnp.ithy. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  EXPANHKI)  F'RO- 
GR.^M.S  UNDER  THE  FULBRIGFM'- 
HAYS    ACT 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President, 
during  the  recess  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  an  excellent  article  by  George 
W.  Oakes  in  the  Wa.shmi^toii  Star  of 
Sunday,  November  26  This  article 
gives  an  a.ssessment  of  the  outlook  for 
expanded  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change pro?ram.s  under  Public  law  87- 
256.  the  new  Eulbruht-Hays  Act.  a.-,  it 
was  informally  desi^-nated  by  President 
Kennedy  when  Sii;ned  last  September. 
Such  an  assessment  is  especially  valu- 
able becau.se  of  the  Kt'nei\il  dearth  of 
press  comment  on  the  act. 

In  bnnKintr  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleacrues,  however,  I  mu.st 
add  a  footnote  to  tlie  sixth  numbered 
point  dealin,'  with  new  opportunities 
made  pos^iole  by  the  act  That  .s:.\th 
parat,'raph  reads  as  follows: 

fi  rhe  U  rf  Government  h.v.';  i.s.sii.T.ed  re- 
•  p«>nait)illty  for  the  n^.ore  than  90  percent  of 
all  foreign  students  who  are  l.n  this  djuntry 
under  pri\a'e  arrangements  The  new  law 
gives  the  State  Department  authority  to  take 
a  hand  m  improving  guidance,  counseling. 
and  orlenuitton  services  abroad  so  that  .Tiore 
sluden'.s  wiU  be  placed  m  our  c  :ieges 
Wl.nely  . 

It  Will  be  seen  th.at  the  second  sen- 
tence— which  IS  quite  accurate  mituates 
the  first  suitement  and  clarities  its 
meaiiink;  Nevertheless  for  fear  that  the 
lead  .sentence  may  be  taken  alone  and 
quoted  out  of  cont«'xt.  I  wish  to  stre.ss 
that  It  more  properly  should  read.  "The 
U  S  Government  has  assumed  a  very 
limited      measure      of      responsibility." 


There  is  no  intention  of  substilutlns 
public  funds  and  control  for  the  private 
initiative  which  has  contributed  so  vast- 
ly to  the  exchange  programs  success. 
Indeed,  the  new  act  is  desis^ned  to  en- 
courage a  continuing  private  effort. 
What  was  envisaged,  and  what  the  new- 
law  provides,  is  authority  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  small  expenditures  to 
help  coordinate  and  improve  the  results 
achieved  throu:.^'h  pt  ivate  means.  It  is  a 
clear  case  'vhere  public  assistance  is  vi- 
tally needed  to  overcome  a  problem 
which  private  cnterpri.se  has  been  un- 
able to  remedy. 

On  the  larger  issue  of  overall  proiiress 
under  the  new  law.  I  trust  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  making  every  eflort 
to  «ive  prompt  effect  to  such  provisions. 
I  know  that  Memb<^rs  of  this  body, 
which  ovf  rwhelmintily  approved  the 
proposed  le'j^iislation  by  a  vote  of  79  to 
5  last  July,  will  be  dispo.sed  to  take  a 
forthcoming  position  when  necessary 
funds  are  sought  in  order  to  unplement 
the  act. 

Mr  Pre.Mdent,  I  a.^^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  RVCORB  the 
article  entitled  "Outlook  Under  Ex- 
panded New  Fulbrik'ht  Act."  written  by 
Georue  W  Oakes  and  published  in  the 
Sunday  Star  of  November  26.  1961. 

There  b«nnR  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f ollows : 

OuTt-ooK    U.NDER    Expanded    Ntw    Fci.brk.ht 
Act 

By  George  W.  Oakea) 

An  exparslon  of  the  Government's  exten- 
sive activities  In  International  education  and 
cultural  affairs  received  significant  congres- 
sional Indc  rsement  In  the  last  session  by 
the  enactment  of  the  broadest  authority  In 
this  field  ever  granted 

The  Fulbrlght-Hays  Act  consolidated  and 
enlarged  this  rapidly  growing  area  of  foreign 
relations,  and  gave  official  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  International  education  and  cul- 
tural affairs  have  come  of  age  and  are 
major  and  vital  Instruments  In  US.  for- 
eign policy.  Ever  since  the  last  war  when 
Senator  J,  William  Fn-BRiiJHT,  of  .Arkansas. 
Inaugxirated  the  progr.im  of  academic  ex- 
changes, which  has  made  his  name  honored 
by  the  unhersity  community  throughout  the 
free  world,  the  U  .S  0<jvernmei!t  and  private 
organizations  have  been  developing  through 
numerous  and  highly  succes-sful  programs 
this  Influeatlal  realm  of  International  un- 
derstanding In  1958  private  organizations 
contributed  19  million  to  carry  out  the  Ful- 
bright  program  alone — an  amount  equal  to 
the  U  S  Gc.  vernment  expenditure 

In  recen:  years  new  dimensions  ha\e  been 
added  because  of  the  appeal  of  the  underdr- 
veliiped  C'lUntries — most  recently  the  new 
n.itii'ns  of  Africa  — for  American  help  In  edu- 
cating and  training  their  p-it.entlal  leaders 
fur  new  re.-.[><inslbilitie8  Tliese  countries 
know  that  education  is  the  key  to  tneir  fu- 
ture progress  -and  they  are  asking  f.  r  Amer- 
ican help.  They  rightly  consider  edui-atum 
Just  as  essential  as  economic  aid  A.s.slstanl 
Secretary  of  State  Philip  H  Comba  has 
p<Jlnted  cut  that  'the  whole  field  of  educa- 
tional, scientific,  and  cultural  affairs  Is  the 
great  underdeveloped  area  of  American  for- 
eign relation*  today.  ' 

PRALSrO    BY    KrNNTOT 

President  Kf-nnecly  in  signing  the  new 
law  in  September,  stated  that  this  "new 
comprehensive  program  provides  for  the  first 
time  a  solid  ba.«e  for  more  effective  activity  " 

Each  year  20,000  foreign  students  and  1.500 
leader-speclalLsta     arrive     In     this     country. 


Since  many  students  remain  for  several 
years,  there  are  at  present  approximately 
53,000  Individuals  studying  at  1,700  .\nieri- 
riin  rolleg'-s.  Twenty-five  of  our  lending  uni- 
versities enroll  40  percent  of  all  foreigners 
studying  In  the  United  StJites 

Though  5.3  0<»0  m'.y  seem  a  l.irge  number. 
In  fact  It  represents  only  15  jierrent  of  our 
c.lleve  population.  In  Great  nrliHln,  for 
example.  IJ  percent  <■'.  univirsity  students 
come  from  abroad 

About  16,000  Americans  po  abroH.l  tor 
stvKly  i>verbeas  each  year,  the  large  majorliy 
on  private  funds. 

In  addition  to  the  Fulbnclu  exch.uice 
graduate  students  and  iirole.ssiirs  short-term 
visits  to  this  country  are  arrajiged  for  indi- 
viduals among  oplnlor.-forinli^g  groups  and 
spcciullsta  In  various  fleltU  like  labor.  Jour- 
nalism, government,  etc  In  adtillion.  U  S 
Government  progr.ims  In  llus  an-a  al.so  In- 
c.ude  sponsor-hip  of  .\nuTicun  h'hools  and 
ColUges  abroad,  nialn'enance  (/f  Inhtitutts 
and  seminars  In  Ameri'  o.  studies,  assistance 
for  appearances  abroad  o[  American  orches- 
tra*, theatrical  and  b.i.'.rt  ci  mpaiiles  as  well 
as  writers,  nrilsts.  and  athletic  grtjups  The 
St.itp  Department  al.so  brii.gs  about  1  uou 
8<'lccted  vindergraduaies  u  yeiir  Iroin  I  .itin 
America  for  a  month's  visit  oi\  Anu-rKa-.  col- 
lege campuses  to  observe  the  role  that  stu- 
dent leaders  play  In  our  cour.tr> 

In  keeping  with  ch  oigiiik:  imiditloris  in 
Asia  Africa,  and  Latin  .\:nenca  and  the  In- 
creasing activities  of  Hu.><sUi  anil  China  In 
International  education  these  older  U  S 
programs  required  revision  and  new  plan- 
ning which  As.'<l8tant  .Secretary  C<»c>mbs  Is 
now  organizing 

ll^v^s^oN  or  pp.ocrams 

For  example,  although  there  are  now  niiire 
than  100  countries,  the  Fulbrlght  program 
enabling  American  gr.iduates  t<j  study  and 
teach  overseas,  opcr.ites  In  oiily  39  where 
local  counterpart  funds  h.id  been  accuiuu- 
lated  by  the  US.  Goveri.nietit  through  sale 
of  surplus  property  and  fcxxl  In  l-atin 
America  only  7  out  of  20  cour.trics  had  Ful- 
brlght programs.  None  existed  In  sub- 
Sahara  Africa.  In  Europe  local  currencies  are 
running  out  In  Norway.  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium 

Administrative  restrlctl'>i'.s  sui  li  a.s  immi- 
gration regulations,  iiave  hain|xrrd  the  de- 
velopment of  exchaiikie  progr.  m«.  Then.  Ico. 
all  appropriated  fvincl.s  had  to  be  Kpent  In  the 
current  year.  This  procedure  f.iile<l  tt)  take 
Into  account  the  fact  that  grantees  might 
after  their  selection,  be  forced  to  poftponc 
their  study  abroad  for  unexpected  personal 
reasoi^s  Until  the  i;ew  law  was  pnfsed  no 
emergency  medu  al  csts  could  be  met  for 
those  under  Government  pri'grams. 

The  new  law  lias  corrected  many  of  these 
deficiencies  But,  more  than  that.  It  has 
opened  new  vistas  In  the  field  providing  an 
opportunity  for  de'.elopment  In  Interna- 
tional education  and  criltural  afTalrs  In  the 
following  ways 

1  Exchanges  of  scholars  teachers  and 
students  can  be  conducted  by  ualng  dollar 
funds  wi'h  every  nati  n  and  binatlonal  com- 
niisalons  can  be  organized  to  direct  the  pru- 
gram  in  all  countries 

2  Foreign  countries  can  Join  the  Unltt^d 
States  m  fiimnclng  such  exchanges.  Until 
now.  Ireland  alone  w.is  doing  this.  Greater 
flexibility  Is  permitted  t<i  use  either  doll.irs 
or  loc.d  currencies 

ATHLETIC    ORot  rs    INCLfDED 

3  Nonprofit  cviltur.i!  ,ind  athletic  gn  ups 
can  be  brought  to  the  I'nited  States  to  be 
presented  to  the  .fmerlcan  public  by  mu- 
seums and  universities  Asnlstant  Secretary 
Coombs  stresses  th.it  such  profp'atns  will 
enruh  our  cultural  life  and  give  foreign 
Countries  the  feeling  that,  tiutcad  of  being 
only  on  the  receiving  end  of  our  aid,  they 
can  now  make  a  contribution  from  their 
cultures  t<j   the  .\infrlc.in  people 
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4  The  State  Department  can  encourage 
private  organizations  to  make  a  greater  effort 
to  choo«e  their  bent  qualified  representatives 
t.o  attend  important  nongovernmental  con- 
.'erences  and  meetings. 

5.  The  US  Government  can  now  expand 
oversea  cultural  iind  technical  centers.  At 
present  the  State  Department  sporiBors  and 
helps  finance  American  schools  and  colleges 
abroad  with  an  attendance  of  30.000  students 
of  which  18.000  are  In  Latin  America.  The 
American  University  in  Cairo.  Roberta  Col- 
lege In  Turkey  ar  d  the  American  school  in 
New  Delhi  are  among  the  better  known  ones. 

6  The  US  Government  has  assumed  re- 
.sponslblllty  for  tte  more  than  90  percent  of 
all  foreign  students  who  are  In  this  country 
under  private  arrangements.  The  new  law 
Klves  the  State  Department  authority  to  take 
,1  hand  In  Improving  guidance,  counseling 
and  orientation  services  abroad  so  that  more 
stud(  nt.s  win  be  p  aced  In  our  colleges  wisely. 

AI>VtSORy    SERVICES 

7  The  State  Iiepartment  can  assist  by 
contract  and  otlierwlse  American  colleges 
and  universities  to  establish  and  Improve 
their  foreign  student  advisory  services  so 
that  the  student  derives  greater  benefit  from 
the  facilities  avail  ible  in  the  universities  and 
conimtinltles  whe-e  foreign  students  live 

8  A  U  H  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
national B^ducatlon  and  Cultural  .Affairs  has 
been  establi,«hed  o  ai^prnlse  these  programs 
and  rep<jri  directly  both  to  the  President, 
who  will  -select  Its  members,  and  to  the 
public 

9  The  State  Department  will  be  able  to 
work  more  effectively  with  some  60.000  for- 
eigners who  are  aiumnl  of  American  colleges 
and  universities,  many  of  whom  occupy  posi- 
tions of  great  Influence  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. 


STOCK  DISTRIBUTION  TREATED  AS 
RETURN  OF  CAPITAL 

The  Senr  j  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HjR.  8847)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
provide  that  a  distribution  of  stock  made 
to  an  individual  lor  certain  corpora- 
tions* pursuant  to  an  order  enforcing  the 
antitrust  laws  shall  not  be  treated  as  a 
dividend  distribution  but  shall  be  treated 
as  a  return  of  capital;  and  to  provide 
that  the  amount  of  such  a  distribution 
made  to  a  corporation  shall  be  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  distribution. 

Mr  SCOTT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  be  so 
kind  as  to  yield  to  me  at  this  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
after  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  I  Mr.  DirksenI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  OoreI,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas!,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hickenlooper], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  other  Senators,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  propo.sed  unanimous-consent 
agreement  for  which  I  request  immedi- 
afo  consideration. 

I  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pro])  .sed  agreement  will  be  read. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Tuesday,  Jan- 
u.vry  23,  1982,  t.fter  the  dlsi>osltlon  of  the 
Journal,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  further 
consideration  of  H  R    8847,  the  .<o-c<illed  Du 


Pont-General  Motors  stock  distribution  bill; 
that  debate  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or 
ap[>eal.  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  majority 
leader:  Provided.  That  In  the  event  the  ma- 
jority leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion,  the  time  In  opposition 
thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by  him: 
Provided  further.  That  no  amendment  that 
is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  p.issage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the 
time  under  their  coiurol  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  Senate  convene 
at  12  o'clock  on  Tuesd:iy,  January  23,  1962, 
and  proceed  to  vote  at  2  p.m.  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  with  tlie  time  being  equally 
divided  under  thic  same  conditions  set  forth 
above  for  all  motions  and  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  asreement? 
The  Chair  hears  none.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  for  his  courtesy 
in  yielding. 


THE  SATELLITE  COMMUNICATIONS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
quieting current  of  thought  is  running 
through  our  country  today.  It  has  not 
reached  anything  near  tidal  proportions, 
but  the  very  fact  that  it  is  there  at  all  is 
disturbing.  I  refer  to  those  who  hold  for 
increased  intervention  into  all  areas  of 
our  economy  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Whatever  their  motives  or  whatever 
their  arguments — and  they  take  dif- 
ferent approaches — these  people  gloss 
over  the  fact  that,  under  private  enter- 
prise, we  have  become  the  strongest, 
most  prosperous,  most  successful  Nation 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

This,  however,  does  not  make  the  rea- 
soning of  these  people  any  less  faulty. 
For  if  we  ignore  their  stand,  if  we  are 
not  vigilant  enough  to  head  them  off 
wherever  possible,  we  can  allow  their  po- 
sition to  become  stronger  by  feeding 
upon  itself. 

This  is  because  every  time  we  allow  a 
free  economic  society  to  become  ham- 
strung by  increased  government  inter- 
vention, we  lessen  the  abihty  of  private 
enterprise  to  perform  its  functions. 
Then,  along  can  come  the  government- 
intervention  advocates  to  point  out  this 
lessened  ability.  The  solution,  they  will 
claim,  is  still  more  government  inter- 
vention. 

Furthermore,  I  think  this  constant 
pressure  for  increased  government  inter- 
vention can  help  cause  us,  as  a  people, 
to  lose  confidence  in  ourselves,  through 
weakening  our  respect  for  the  private 
enterprise  traditions  that  have  brought 
us  to  greatness. 

This  could  become  a  fatal  flaw.  For  if 
we.  as  leaders  of  the  free  world,  fall  into 
the  trap  of  losing  respect  for  our  own 


policies,  how  can  we  even  hope  to  hold 
the  respect  of  anyone  else? 

To  thine  own  self  be  true,  was  pretty 
good  advice  when  Shakespeare  gave  it. 
It  is  just  as  sound  and  even  more  im- 
portant today. 

The  other  danger  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
insidious  of  all.  It  entails  the  nibbling 
away,  piece  by  piece,  of  the  individual 
liberties  of  every  one  of  us. 

Think  of  it  this  way:  Every  time  we 
surrender  a  prerogative  to  the  Federal 
Government;  every  time  we  defer  to  it 
an  additional  power  of  decision;  every 
time  we  lo.se  to  it  an  additional  tax  dol- 
lar, our  own  freedom  of  choice  is  dimin- 
ished by  just  that  much. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  areas  where 
government  must  function  alone — de- 
fense, for  instance,  or  the  maintenance 
of  internal  order.  In  these  cases,  we 
must  sacrifice  a  degree  of  individual 
freedom  to  protect  the  common  good. 
But  under  our  system  of  government, 
the  object  is  to  keep  such  cases  to  an 
absolute  minimum — not  to  seek  oppor- 
tunities to  increase  them. 

We  all  learned  these  principles  early 
in  life.  Yet,  it  is  precisely  these  same 
principles  which  the  government-inter- 
ference and  government-ownership  ad- 
vocates are  now  seeking — consciously  or 
unconj^ciously — to  undermine. 

I  think  our  current  efforts  in  space 
communications  provide  a  vivid  illustra- 
tion. 

Space  is  big  news  today  around  the 
world.  Much  of  this  news  has  not  been 
favorable  to  the  United  States.  In  areas 
where  the  propaganda  benefit  has  been 
greatest,  we  have  taken  a  licking  in 
space,  and  we  have  to  admit  it. 

One  happy  exception  to  this  has  been 
space  communications.  Here  we  have  a 
clearcut  lead  over  the  Soviets.  This  lead 
has  won  us  applause  around  the  world 
because  it  is  a  peaceful  application  of 
space  technology.  We  are  exploring  the 
heavens  as  a  highway  along  which  we 
can  travel  to  bring  people  in  closer  con- 
tact with  one  another,  not  as  one  to  blast 
them  apart  with  nuclear  warheads. 

We  must  keep  this  lead;  we  must  set 
up  a  satellite  communications  system 
and  get  it  working. 

The  sensible  way  to  do  this  is  to  draw 
upon  the  best  efforts  of  both  the  govern- 
mental and  private  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy. The  Government  can  get  the  com- 
munications satellites  up  there,  for  it  has 
properly  led  the  way  in  the  development 
of  rockets  for  defense  purposes.  The 
privately  owned  communications  com- 
panies, meanwhile,  have  led  the  way  in 
the  development  of  communications 
services,  both  on  the  ground  and  in 
space.  So  they  should  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  owning  and  operating  the 
system.  As  in  all  common  carrier  en- 
terprises, the  public  interest  must  be  pro- 
tected by  Government  regulation. 

From  this  kind  of  a  program  we  can 
reap  a  twofold  dividend.  First,  we  can 
get  that  communications  system  into 
space  early  and  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  we  are  not  laggard  in  space 
technology.  Second,  we  can  prove  to 
the  world  once  again  that  the  enlight- 
ened private  enterprise  system  is  still  the 
best  hope  for  progress.  Surely,  more  em- 
ployment fairly  spread  throughout  our 
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country.  ratJicr  than  the  conilruction 
by  i;ovf:  nment  of  a  concentrated  com- 
plex in  a  niven  area,  is  in  the  interest 
of  those  for  whom  many  new  jobs  wiil 
be  created 

Overall  this  approach  has  been  ac- 
cepCfd  both  inside  and  out>ide  of  Gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately,  tiie  acc<pt- 
ance  has  not  been  univer.sal  And  we  arc 
now  faced  with  a  situation  wherein  the 
miimnty  by  sounding  its  objections  lorm 
and  loud,  may  cause  mdecisiun  about  the 
program  on  the  part  of  the  majority, 
thui  d.'lay:iu  everythins; 

I:-,  advocaim.;  Govciiiment  ownership 
of  oar  satellite  communications  system, 
the  private-en'.e:  prise  opponents  man- 
age to  sound  quite  a  few  variations  on 
their  them-",  but  one  of  the  principal 
ones  IS  their  alleged  fear  of  '  aba-e  of 
economic  power  "  They  would  turn  the 
satellite  system  over  to  the  Government 
to  prevent  private  companies  from  t;ain- 
i.nn  supposed  control  over  some  of  our 
"resources  in  space." 

This  "abuse  of  economic  power"  artju- 
m»-nt  IS  a  versatile  one.  Mr  President, 
you  will  find  that  Governn:etit-uwner- 
ship  people  use  it  not  only  m  space  com- 
munications, but  almost  every  time  tlieie 
arises  an  i.->sue  of  who  should  run  some- 
thing— Government  or  busine.ss 

Tliere  have  been  occa.-^ional  abu.>e>  of 
economic  power  on  the  part  of  bu.^i- 
ne.ss  But  what  these  "  GovernmLnt 
first  '  people  seem  to  overlook  is  the  far 
greater  record  of  major  contributions 
made  to  this  country  by  business.  More- 
over, abuse  of  economic  power  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  m  a  Govemmtir- 
re«ulated.  private  -  enterprise  -  operated 
Industry 

Thus,  in  a  free  society,  the  only  way 
to  completely  erase  defaults  is  to  take 
away  fre'-dom.  which,  to  me.  is  a  prime 
ca.se  of  curing  the  disease  by  killing:  the 
patient 

No  one  can  deny  th>'  imprt  .ssivene.ss  or 
thi^  importance  of  the  record  made  by 
com.Tiunications  industries  to  the  trreat 
benefit,  of  our  people.  They  have  triven 
us  the  greatest  communications  .system 
m  the  world 

We  fiave  still  another  ;-;roup  taking 
part  m  the  space  communications  de- 
bate. These  are  the  superw'overnment 
ownership  advocates.  This  ^^roup  main- 
tains that  space  communicatioi-.s  is  too 
biK  a  job  for  anyone  in  America— even 
including  the  Government  It  want.»  t<^) 
turn  the  whole  thiiiK  over  to  the  Uniu>d 
Nation.s — as  if  they  were  not  in  enough 
trouble  already. 

Thus  certainly  is  not  in  keeping  with 
either  our  national  interest  or  present 
national  satellite  commurucations  policy 

That  national  policy,  which  was  set 
by  the  Eisenhower  administration  and 
concurred  :n  by  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tratijn.  provides  a  practical  outline  for 
early  realization  of  a  satellite  system. 

White  Hou.se  policy  reserves  rock-'t 
launching;  and  certain  other  satellite 
communications  responsibilities  to  the 
Government.  But  it  also  states  that 
■private  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
US  portion  of  th.e  system  :s  favored." 
provided  eik;ht  conditions  can  be  mei; 

First  That  new  and  expanded  inter- 
national    communications     services     be 


made  available  at  tt.e  earliest  practicable 

date. 

Second  That  the  .satellite  system  be 
made  global  in  coveratre  as  .soon  as  tech- 
nically f^^asible.  including  service  where 
individual  portions  of  the  coverat;e  are 
not  profitable. 

Third  That  there  be  provided  oppor- 
tunities for  foreii;n  participation  in  the 
system.  throuKh  ownership  or  otherwise 

Fourth  That  there  be  Kuaranteed 
nondi.scrimmatory  use  of  and  equitable 
access  to  the  system  by  pre.sent  and 
future  authorised  comniur.icatloni  car- 
riers. 

Fifth.  That  there  be  effective  compe- 
tition, such  a.s  competitive  biddiiip.  in 
the  acquisition  of  equipment  used  in 
the  system. 

Si.xth  That  the  sy.5tem  be  owned  and 
controlled  in  a  way  which  will  insure 
maximum  possible  competition 

Seventh.  That  there  be  full  compli- 
ance wrh  antitrust  legislation  and  with 
the  regulatory  controls  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Eichth.  That  there  be  developed  an 
econom.cal  system,  the  benefits  of  which 
will  be  reflected  in  lower  oversea  rates 

These  conditions  are  tou^h.  but  they 
are  fair  They  are  worth  satlsfyniK  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  goals  we  have  set 
for  our.'elvcs  m  space. 

Meml>ers  of  the  private  communica- 
tions industry  have  done  a  remarkably 
u'ood  job  of  doin^  this  throui;h  a  satel- 
lite system  plan  they  submitted  last 
October  13  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tioius  Commission. 

I  hope  this  plan  Villi  be  speedily 
adopted.  It  meets  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  policy  points  laid  down  by  the 
President. 

The  industry  has  outlined  a  satellite 
communications  system  which  would  be 
^jlobal  in  scope,  with  wide  opportunities 
for  foreign  participation:  which  would 
preclude  dominance  by  any  individual 
firm:  winch  would  provide  for  equipment 
procurement  on  a  competitive  basis,  and 
which  would  pet  a  commercial  satellite 
communications  system  uorkirit,'  by 
1L>65  The  industry  would  accomplish 
all  this  without  use  of  tiie  taxpayi'rs' 
money 

The  last  development  is  a  most  mter- 
estini?  one  In  this  day  ()f  excessive 
Government  spendmu,  when  so  many 
are  .sayin.r.  "The  only  way  we  can  do  this 
IS  with  taxpayers'  funds."  I  think  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  a  proup  which  asks  to 
tackle  .something  and  says.  ■  I  U  pick  up 
the  tab.  '  Why  require  the  taxpayer  to 
pay  for  a  service  he  can  .secure  better 
without  new  tax  burdens  on  hiin  .^ 

The  commimicatlons  companies'  plan 
ofRcially  termed  the  "Report  of  the  Ad 
Hoc   Carrier  Committee."   contains  five 
basic  points 

First  The  quickest  way  to  Ret  a  satel- 
lite communications  system  operatinK  is 
for  Government  anri  ir.du.stry  to  work 
together.  Anain,  this  p<iint  does  not 
imply  Government  susbidy  What  it 
does  is  recognize  that  the  Ciovernment 
IS  the  r(X"ket  expert  and  also  has  tiie  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  this  effort  dove- 
tails into  our  overall  space  proi;ram  The 
Government,  however,  would  b*^  reim- 
bursed for  the  expenses  it  entails. 


Second  A  nianageinent  corporation 
should  be  established  to  set  up  and  op- 
eraU^  the  satellite  system.  This  .sep- 
arate coriKjralion  would  oi>eiate  on  a 
iionpiotil  basis 

Thud  The  communications  compa- 
nies providing  service  via  the  satellites 
should  be  allowed  to  be  joint  owners 
of  the  system.  Further,  their  invest- 
ment should  b«'  put  into  their  over- 
all rate  bases.  This  wouUi  k.^»ep  rates 
over  the  system  under  the  r«'i~'ulatiun  of 
the  VCC 

Fourth  Fa(  h  American  carrier  should 
be  allowed  to  build  its  own  ground  sta- 
tions, either  individually  or  jointly  with 
other  earners,  or  a  earner  sliOuld  be  al- 
lowed to  rent  capacity — on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis— in  the  cround  sta- 
tions of  other  carriers. 

Fifth.  Finally,  the  FCC  should  waste 
no  tune  m  lakmu  the  .steps  neceshaiy  t-i 
making  the  plan  a  reality. 

In  its  particular.^,  the  companies'  plan 
discusses  the  nature  of  communications 
satellites,  describing  them  as  "additions 
rather  than  replacements  for  piesent 
and  future  long-distance  communica- 
tions facilities,  such  as  submaruie  cables 
and  high-frt-quency  radio  circuits." 
This  is  an  important  pouit.  for  it  re- 
futes those  Government  and  United  Na- 
tions owner.sJiip  ad\o<ates  who  hold  th.at 
this  is  such  a  brand  new  comi)lir.ited. 
and  mysterious  venture  th  it  it  is  too  big 
for  all  of  us. 

L<'t  me  also  cite  here  the  .safegiaids 
ar^amst  dominance  by  any  single  fiim. 
since  this  seems  to  be  such  a  sore  spot 
With  "let  the  Government  do  it  '  advo- 
cates 

Under  this  plan,  each  company  par- 
ticipating in  ownership  of  the  satellite 
system  would  be  entitled  to  two — and 
only  two — di:ect*)rs  on  the  board  con- 
trolling the  sy.5tem.  The  size  of  the  com- 
pcUiy  s  investment  would  make  no  differ- 
ence Actually,  it  is  similar  to  Texas 
and  Rhode  Island  each  being  entitled  to 
two  Senators.  The  size  of  the  Slate  has 
no  bearing  on  its  representation  m  the 
Senate. 

In  additi'jn,  tlieie  would  be  lime  pub- 
lic directors  appointed  by  the  President, 
plus  one  more  named  by  those  com- 
panies which  furnish  service  over  tin* 
syst^-m.  but  are  not  owners  of  it. 

This  lypc  of  setup  provides  a  more 
than  adequate  answer  to  those  fears  and 
cliarges  of  dominance. 

There  are  some  additional  ad\antaf-es 
to  this  plan.  Fust,  it  can  be  carried  out 
under  existiim  le'islation.  The  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  which  estab- 
lished tiie  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  recognized  that  American 
communications,  international  and  do- 
me.stic.  .sliould  be  earned  out  by  private 
enterprise,  operatiii'.;  under  Government 
reiul.it  loll  And  the  carriers'  plan, 
wliuh  simply  extends  pre.sent  communi- 
cat.ons  .services,  certainly  conies  under 
tile  M-ope  (if  that  act 

Second,  through  its  guaranteis  of 
competition,  both  in  procuring  equip- 
ment and  in  actual  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem, tlie  plan  would  seem  to  be  in  full 
comitliance  with  antitrust  legislation 
and  with  the  regulatory  controls  of  the 
Government. 
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I  favor  the  communications  compa- 
nies' satellite  plan.  I  see  no  valid  reason 
to  slap  new  taxes  on  all  taxpayers  to 
pay  for  a  system  run  at  a  deficit  by  an 

ever-changing  group  of  political  em- 
l)loyees. 

Reading  between  the  lines  of  this  ad 
hoc  committee  satellite  report.  I  think 
what  the  communications  companies  are 
tiying  to  say  is  simply  this: 

Operating  as  private  concerns,  under 
Government  legulation,  they  think  they 
have  done  a  good  job  for  this  country. 
They  have  given  it  the  very  finest  in 
communications  services.  They  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  exercise  their  knowledge 
and  experience  in  space  as  they  have  on 
the  ground.  They  do  not  see  anything 
in  this  new  venture  which  should  pre- 
vent Uiem  from  doing  in  the  future  the 
same  type  of  job  they  have  done  in  the 
past. 

And  neither  do  I. 

Mr.  Presid':'nt,  I  hope  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Commerce  Committee,  under  the 
usual  interpretation  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  I  hope  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  will  act  promptly  to  set  hear- 
ings, will  listen  to  witnesses,  will  come 
to  it,s  concl  isions.  and  will  report  a 
workable  bill  to  the  Senate  along  the 
lines  of  the  recommendations  which  I 
have  undertaken  to  make  today. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  tiie  Record  two  articles  which  were 
published  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald;  one  written  by 
Walter  Lippmann  entitled  "Investigate 
the  UN,"  a:id  one  written  by  Warren 
Unna  entitled  "Thirteen  of  Ninety-nine 
U.N.  Countries  Pay  for  Costs  in  Africa." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is v^;s■^c.^TE  the  UN. 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

The  iiiountlng  coiitroverBy  about  the  U.N.. 
though  11  turns  on  the  proposed  purchase  of 
1100  million  worth  of  IJJi.  bonds,  Is  plainly 
nnt  a  nidiiey  (juestlon.  By  comparison  with 
our  expenditures  for  defense,  or  for  agricul- 
ture, or  even  for  foreign  aid,  the  sums  in- 
volved are  very  email.  The  total  budget  of 
the  UN.  for  last  year  was  $231.7  million  and 
our  sh;u-e  of  that  was  $102.1  million.  That 
is  one-third  of  1  percent  of  what  we  are 
spending  on  defense.  Our  share  of  the  pro- 
posed bond  Ifiuie  Is  to  be  $100  million,  and 
if  the.se  bonds  were  never  repaid  this  would 
be  a  minute  sum  In  our  public  expenditures. 

The  fact  Is  that.  If  the  U.N.  serves  a  good 
purpo.se  In  the  pacification  of  the  world.  It 
Is  fabulously  cheap  at  the  price. 

The  real  question  at  the  root  of  the  con- 
troversy in  Congress  and  In  the  country  is 
whether  the  U.N.  today,  in  this  year  1962. 
serves  a  purpose  which  the  United  States  has 
good  reason  to  supp>ort  and  promote,  or 
whether  the  U.N.  Is  out  of  hand  and  should 
be  cut  down  or  even  broken  up.  The  move- 
ment to  cut  down  the  U.N..  if  not  to  dis- 
solve it,  Is  led  by  two  great  powers,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Prance.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  the  support  of  the  countries  of  the 
Communist  bloc  and  on  the  other  side  along 
with  France  are  Portugal  and  until  recently 
Belgium.     The   United    States    Is   the   great 
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power  which  most  actively  supports  the  U Jf. 
Recently  It  has  had  qualified  and  reluctant 
support  from  Great  Britain. 

Otir  rather  lonesome  eminence  among  the 
great  powers  has  aroueed,  naturally  and 
properly  enough,  much  uneasiness  and  ques- 
tioning even  among  the  old  friends  of  the 
U.N.  in  this  country.  All  this  cannot  and 
should  not  be  hushed  up.  On  the  contrary, 
the  activities  of  the  U.N.  and  our  own  part 
In  them  should  be  Investigated  thoroughly 
and  publicly,  and  the  question  of  the  kind 
and  degree  of  our  reliance  on  the  U.N.  should 
be  thoroughly  discussed. 

What  is  called  for  is  in  eflfect  a  vote  of 
confidence  by  Congress  to  determine  what 
we  should  do  and  what  we  should  not  do  In 
the  U.N.  as  it  now  exists.  Such  a  review 
and  vote  Is  In  fact  overdue.  For  the  U.N. 
today  is  a  very  different  organization  from 
the  one  which  the  Senate,  with  only  two 
dissenting  votes,  voted  to  Join  in  1945. 

The  U.N.  today  is  the  creation,  in  which 
we  played  the  leading  part,  of  those  who  in 
1949  carried  through  amendments  to  make 
the  General  Assembly,  where  a  two-thirds 
vote  prevails,  the  dominant  organ  over  the 
Security  Council  where  the  great  powers 
have  a  veto.  From  that  amendment,  spon- 
sored by  the  United  States,  have  developed 
the  anxieties  which  now  disturb  European 
and  American  opinion. 

With  the  admission  of  the  cx-colon'.al  na- 
tions to  the  General  Assembly  a  majority  is 
able  to  exert  strong  pressure  on  the  West 
European  countries — Britain,  France,  Bel- 
gium, in  a  measure  the  Netherlands,  and 
above  all  Portugal — which  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
colonialism. 

It  is  being  said  that  the  President  and 
Ambassador  Stevenson  have  allowed  the 
Afro-Asian  majority  in  the  Assembly  to  dic- 
tate our  foreign  policy  and  to  alienate  our 
old  European  Allies.  This  Is  misleading 
for  It  does  not  take  into  account  the  real 
balance  of  Interests  and  of  forces  within 
which,  given  the  worldwide  responsibilities 
of  the  United  States,  we  have  to  act.  The 
United  States  has  Inherited  the  role  Great 
Britain  occupied  for  a  century.  We  do  not 
have  the  option,  which  has  been  exercised 
recently  by  Britain  and  France,  of  abstain- 
ing and  standing  aside. 

We  cannot  take  the  view  that  our  allies 
in  NATO  have  a  blank  check  which  requires 
us  to  support  all  their  foreign  policies,  even 
those  on  which  we  are  not  consulted  and 
over  which  we  have  no  control.  There  are, 
I  know,  highly  placed  Americans  who  believe 
it  Is  our  interest  and  duty  to  support  the 
Portuguese  position  In  Goa,  In  Mozambique, 
In  Angola.  But  can  we  and  should  we  sup- 
port Portugal  in  resisting  all  change?  Should 
our  attitude  to  Portugal  be  the  same  as 
our  attitude  toward  the  enlightened  nations 
of  Western  Eujope — Britain,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  now,  I  hope  and  believe, 
Belgium?  We  cannot  do  this.  Dr.  Salazar's 
colonial  policy  Is  the  same  kind  of  menace 
to  the  public  peace  as  was  Marie  Antoinette's 
Inability  to  understand  why  the  hungry  peo- 
ple of  Paris  did  not  eat  cake.  We  cannot 
pursue  a  moderate  and  conciliatory  policy 
in  the  General  Assembly  if  every  zig  and  ev- 
ery zag  we  make  In  such  a  turbulent  situa- 
tion Is  to  be  subject  to  veto  by  E>r.  Salazar 
or  the  Katanga  lobby. 

What  needs  most  to  be  Investigated,  ex- 
posed, explained,  and  debated,  is  the  Congo 
affair.  The  U.N.  intervention  there  has  been 
a  big  and  dangerous  experiment,  and  wheth- 
er it  succeeds — as  Is  now  conceivable — or 
whether  it  fails,  which  is  always  possible, 
the  Nation  must  face  the  question  of  wheth- 
er there  was  any  alternative,  which  would 
not  have  been  infinitely  more  dangerous. 

In  entering  upon  this  debate  about  the 
U.N.  it  is  useful  to  remind  ourselves  of  what 
Senator  'Vandenberg  and  John  Poster  Dulles 
said  about  the  Charter  when  it  was  before 


the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Mr.  Dulles  said: 

"Now.  of  course,  I  recognize  that  this 
Charter  does  not  do  what  many  people  would 
like — to  guarantee  at  a  single  step  perpetual 
peace.  But  the  world  does  not  move  at  a 
single  step  from  a  condition  of  virtual  an- 
archy to  a  condition  of  well-rounded  polit- 
ical order.  Those  steps  are  made  falter- 
ingly.  There  are  missteps;  there  have  been 
missteps.  This,  for  all  I  know,  may  again 
turn  out  to  be  a  misstep.  But  when  [a 
previous  witness]  said  tliat  he  did  not  him- 
self know  what  to  do,  I  say  that  here  is,  at 
least,  a  step  which  presents  itself  to  U5, 
which  may  be,  or  which  has  a  good  chance 
to  be,  a  step  forward,  onto  new,  firm,  and 
higher  ground."  That  Is  the  language  of  an 
experienced  and  reasonable  man. 

This  Is  what  Senator  Vandenberg  said  to 
the  Senate  about  ratification:  "You  may  tell 
me  that  I  have  but  to  scan  the  present  world 
with  realistic  eyes  in  order  to  see  these  fine 
phrases  often  contemptuously  reduced  to  a 
contemporary  shambles,  tliat  some  of  the 
signatories  to  this  Charter  practice  the  pre- 
cise opposite  of  what  they  preach  even  as 
they  sign,  that  the  aftermath  of  this  war 
seems  to  threaten  the  utter  disintegra- 
tion of  these  ideals  at  the  very  moment  they 
are  born.  I  reply  that  the  nearer  right  you 
may  be  in  any  such  gloomy  indictment,  the 
greater  is  the  need  for  the  new  pattern 
which  promises  at  least  to  try  to  stem  these 
evil  tides.  If  the  effort  fails,  we  can  at  least 
lace  the  consequences  with  clean  hands." 


Thirtixn   of   Ninett-nine   U.N.   Countries 
Pay  for  Costs  in  Africa 

( By  Warren  Unna ) 

Of  the  99  United  Nations  members  obli- 
gated to  help  defray  the  costs  of  running 
the  U.N.  and  Its  emergency  force  operations 
in  the  Gaza  strip  and  the  Congo,  only  13 
had  paid  their  bills  In  full  by  the  time  the 
last  accounting  was  made  November  30. 

This  tally,  computed  from  figures  made 
available  by  the  U.N.,  credits  paid-up  ac- 
counts to  Australia,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Den- 
mark, Ireland,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  Sweden,  Thailand, 
Turkey,  and  the  United  States. 

Nations  slow  in  pajlng  their  bills  have 
been  careful,  however,  not  to  let  their  de- 
linquency run  to  more  than  2  years  on  their 
regular  U.N.  budget  assessment — for  that 
would  entail  loss  of  U.N.  voting  privileges. 

The  U.N.'s  Gaza  strip  and  Congo  opera- 
tions come  vinder  special  funds,  however, 
with  no  penalties  for  delinquency.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Communist  bloc  and  the  Arab 
states  have  refused  to  contribute  toward  the 
Gaza  strip  operation. 

And  the  Communist  bloc,  Belgium,  Prance, 
Portugal,  and  South  Africa  have  refused  to 
contribute  toward  the  U.N.  operation  In  the 
Congo. 

The  U.N.  now  has  asked  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  to  give  an  opinion  on 
whether  the  special  fund  assessments  are 
not  also  mandatory,  carrying  with  them  the 
vote-suspension  penalty  for  those  2  years 
in  arrears.  International  lawyers  feel  sure 
the  Court  will  decide  special  fund  assess- 
ments are  mandatory,  and  the  Court's  de- 
cision is  expected  to  be  handed  down  in 
May. 

U.N.  assessments  are  based  on  a  sliding 
scale  determined  by  such  factors  as  national 
income,  income  per  person,  temporary  dis- 
locations of  national  Income,  and  the  ability 
to  secure  foreign  currency. 

The  United  States  is  assessed  for  almost 
one-third  of  the  UJJ.  expenses. 

The  table  on  this  page  Includes  only  the 
99  Uif.  members  who  were  responsible  for 
payments  at  the  end  of  last  November. 

U.N.  statistics  do  not  yet  Include  figures  for 
the  5  nations  admitted  to  membership  last 
fall:  Sierra  Leone,  Outer  Mongolia,  Maure- 
tania,  SjTla,  and  Tangfanjrlka. 
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•  S«Tvlcc»  of  Indian  I'.iitlngfrits  in  rfif 


Mr.  SALTONSTAIX  Mr  President, 
as  one  who  voted  for  the  onmnal  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  ar.d  to  have 
the  United  States  boconic  .i  member.  a.s 
one  who  ha.s  supp'Ji  te  !  it  ;n  the  behef  it 
offer.'d  greater  opportunity  for  peace  in 
the  world  I  wi.^h  to  s^^e  it  succeed  It 
will  onlv  .succeed,  in  my  opinion  if  all 
the  nations  who  are  Us  members  co- 
operate and  .;o  forward  \Mth  the  action 
It  attempts  'o  take,  even  though  they 
may  not  be  fully  in  accord  with  it.  and 
if  all  the  members  pav  their  full  a.-ses,s- 
mer.t.s  a.s  well  as  th^  speci:\l  a.^sessments 
a.s.sii,'ned  to  them 

M"  Lippmann  points  out  vnv  cr'arly 
that  at  thi->  time  it  would  be  helpful  to 
study  the  United  Nation.s  present  ac- 
tion.s    and   the   way   it   is  supported 

I  have  put  the  article  by  Mr  Unna  in 
the  Record  for  the  purpose  of  showiUiL; 
what  i.s  bein^  done  financially,  hou  few 
nations  are  supporting  the  United  Na- 
tions to  a  4reat  clearee;  and  the  thought- 
ful article  by  Mr  Lippmann  to  show 
that  the  whole  question  should  be  -.iven 
a  careful  study  at  this  ses.sion  of  fon- 
ijress  perhaps  before  we  pass  anv  .u-pio- 
priations  with  relation  to  th.r  United  Na- 
tion.s. or  act  on  the  pi  obit  m  of  the 
United  Nat.ons  D<^Mid  issue,  on  wh.ch 
there  are  vj  many  diver:;enl  opinionis. 


1  ntted  Nations  Emrrgfnry  Kuni!  -v"  '     -.,-  I"r1  'n-v-ir- 

F.'VTR  EMPLOYMENT  Pi;.\('riCES 
COMMI.'^SION 


'nid  pontrt*"'!'""^ 


Mr  '.■wriy  Mr  Pre.sldent.  yester- 
day I  had  the  pi.'.  ilfi;e  of  testifying  be- 
fore a  sutxummittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Education  of  the  other 
body  on  the  Federal  fair  employment 
practices  law.  which  I  fa.or  In  the 
course  of  that  di.scu>.-ion  wt-  developed  a 
point  which  I  think  needs  to  be  reiter- 
ateii  time  and  again  and  made  clear  in 
verv  explicit  terms 

We  are  very  much  di.^turbed  about 
violence  abroad  whether  it  is  m  the 
Conpo  or  m  some  other  place,  but  are  we 
Liivini,'  enou.;h  attention  t-o  violence  at 
home.' 

It  IS  well  known  that  I  am  dt  t  pl\  de- 
voted to  the  bipartisan  foreun  pol.cy 
o'  the  United  States  and  certainly  have 
had  no  fear,  in  terms  of  our  leadership 
for  peace,  of  any  strustjles  in  which  we 
have  to  entraKC  in  order  to  maintain  the 
peace,  including  policing  actions  by  the 
United  Nations  That  does  not  ob- 
.scurf>  for  me  our  problems  at  home 
which.  I  mit.'ht  say.  have  much  to  do 
\\ith  our  problems  abroad 

I  speak  specifically.  Mr.  President,  of 
the  confit^uration  of  our  activities  in  the 
civil  rights  field  ir.  Government  today  a.s 


related  to  what  the  executive  department 
IS  dnnm.  wliat  tlie  President  is  doinn.  and 
what  IS  happening  in  the  country. 

Anain  yesterday  a  number  of  Negro 
churches  were  bon  bed.  indicating  a  pal- 
tern  of  resort  to  violence  and  extiem-tn 
which  is  quite  uncharacteristic  of  c.iir 
country  .JUt  which  nonetheless  demon - 
.striites  a  very  deep  and  vexing  problem 
which  continues  m  the  country. 

It  IS  my  deep  conviction  that  the  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  is  being  delayed,  and 
tliat  there  is  more  likelihood  of  extrem- 
ism because  we  are  not  mustering  all  the 
functions  of  Government  in  order  to  deal 
with  thi.s  i.s.sUf  The  President  of  the 
United  .Stati-s  has  apparently  adopted  the 
calculated  policy  of  avoiding  the  Con- 
Liiess  at  this  session  on  civil  rights,  and 
it  cannot  l>e  done  Such  a  policy  is  bound 
to  fail  or.  what  may  be  even  worse  than 
failure,  speaking  In  political  terms,  it 
IS  bound  to  fall  to  deal  with  the  issue  as 
It  should  be  dealt  with. 

I  have  sometimes  bei-n  charged  with 
votiim  with  Senators  across;  the  aisle  and 
surely  it  is  my  duty  to  vote  with  Senators 
acro.s,s  the  aisle  when  I  believe  that  what 
IS  being  proposed  is  the  right  thing  for 
the  Nation  and  my  State.  But  this  fact 
and  the  fact  that  I  am  on  this  side  of  the 
aislf  and  in  the  opposition  perhaps  also 
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!•  ivcs  me  an  added  right  to  be  very  critical 
when  occasion  demands.  I  think  that 
occa.sion  now  exists  with  respect  to  the 
civil  ri;4hts  issue. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  cam- 
pai.'ii  pledges,  previsions  in  the  party 
platform,  and  oblirations  to  the  Ameri- 
can jieople  solemnly  undertaken,  are  not 
heme  kept  now.  Nobody  is  talking  about 
iiood  faith  and  bad  faith.  I  do  not  think 
that  question  i.s  involved  at  all,  because 
tiic  President  has  made  it  very  clear  that 
lie  is  talking  about  "when."  He  is  talk- 
iiv  about  timmt;.  He  does  not  think  the 
prop(;s(  d    ailion   should    be   taken   now. 

But  I  flunk  It  should  be  taken  now. 
That  IS  the  rea.son  for  my  si>eaking  today. 
I  believe  that  the  spirit  and  purpo.se  of 
promisrs  m  the  Democratic  platform, 
and  in  tlie  Republican  platform,  and  by 
the  President  in  his  campaign,  can  be 
realized  only  if  we  have  administrative 
supiwrt  now  for  ci\  il  i  irhts  legislation  in 
the  Congress. 

I  am  not  alone  in  that  view.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  m  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  tlie  New  York  Times  of 
yesterday  entitled  '  Mr.  Kennedy  on 
Civil  RigiUs."  m  which  there  is  spelled 
out  m  .^o  many  word.-;  and  phrases  the 
precise  point  uhich  I  am  making  here 
today. 

There  bein'2  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  piintLd  in  the  RecciRd. 
as  follo-,\s: 

^!^.     K;  n-nedy   on    Civil   Rights 

PrcsiU"ni  Kfiiiiody  iiiis  Indicated  tliat  his 
delay  in  .•■ifcrniiig  his  iuiig-proml.scd  Executive 
order  lurbiUdin;.;  racial  discriiranaiion  in  fed- 
erally aided  liuu-sUig  stems  troni  a  belief  that 
he  siiould  nut  get  too  far  ahead  of  public 
opinion  111  pros.sing  for  civil  rights  If  this 
nuMn.s  that  the  Pre.sldent  believes  the  surest 
way  to  move  ahead  in  tins  explosive  field  Is 
ci'iist.iiiUy  to  v^nrk  for  an  advancing  con- 
sensus (if  natio!ial  \nidcrs;anding  and  sup- 
port   his  tl',eMs  is  sound 

If.  however,  it.  Indicates  White  House  ac- 
ceptance of  the  doctrine  of  gfjvernment  by 
Gallup  poll,  it  marks  a  weakening  in  the  con- 
cept of  strong  moral  leadership  by  the  Presi- 
dent, about  which  Mr.  Kennedy  spoke  so 
movini:ly  in  ^e  campaign.  "If  the  Presi- 
dent dvtes  no^fclmsclf  wa^e  the  struggle  for 
equ.tl  riL'hts — if  he  stands  above  the  battle — 
then  tlie  battle  will  inevitably  be  lost," 
Candidate  Kennedy  said  in  Los  Angeles  on 
September  9.  1960.  He  emphasized  that  the 
President  mu.st  provide  the  spur  for  legisla- 
tive, as  well  as  executive,  action.  "He  can- 
not wait  for  others  to  act."  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 
■  He  himself  must  draft  the  programs,  trans- 
mit them  to  the  Congress  and  fight  for  their 
rnaotment,  taking  his  ciise  to  the  people  If 
tiie  Congress  is  slow." 

Hepeatedly  Mr.  Kennedy  stressed  the 
urgency  of  the  Executive  order  on  housing. 
On  September  1,  1960.  he  issued  a  statement 
signed  by  lilmseit  and  22  other  Democratic 
Senators  declaring:  "If  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration were  sincere  about  Its  pleas  for 
ci\il  rights,  it  would  take  action  now — ex- 
ecutive action  to  end  Inequality  in  all  Fed- 
er.il  housing  programs,  as  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  unanimously  proposed  nearly  a 
ye.ir  ..go  and  which  the  President  could  do 
by  a  stroke  of  hla  pen." 

The  President  has  through  executive  ac- 
tion done  much  to  advance  civil  rights  In 
education.  traveL  and  employment  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts  and  especially  to  open  up 
tlie  franchise  to  Negroes — and  once  again  we 
commend  him  for  it.  Now  we  Uust  he  will 
follow    his    press    conference    remarks    with 


vigorous  measures  to  develop  the  kind  of  con- 
sensus he  feels  necessary  for  further  ad- 
vances. As  he  said  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  less  than  a  week  ago,  "a  strong 
America  requires  the  assurance  of  full  and 
equal  rights  to  all  its  citizens,  of  any  race 
or  of  any  color." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  why  do 
I  feel  that  legislation  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, and  why  do  I  feel  that  we  shall  not 
be  making  measurable  progress  in  the 
civil  rights  field  to  whicti  the  American 
people  are  entitled  unless  we  enact  some 
legislatioii?  The  reason  is  that,  with 
all  the  pood  will  in  the  world,  the  execu- 
tive department  can  only  enforce  laws — 
either  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  the  laws  of  the  land.  If  there 
is  no  legal  basis,  there  is  nothing  for 
the  executive  department  to  enforce. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of 
that  point  in  the  civil  rights  field  oc- 
curred when  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  not  permitted  to  intervene  in  the 
Prince  Edward  County  school  case,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  schools 
in  Prince  Edward  County  of  Virginia  re- 
main closed  to  this  day,  and  that  Prince 
Edward  County  was  involved  in  the  orig- 
inal school  dese^recation  suit  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
1954.  If  \vc  had  had  on  the  statute  books 
the  much-debated  part  III  of  the  civil 
rights  bill,  which  would  give  the  Attor- 
ney General  authority  either  to  start 
cases  or  intervene  in  cases,  he  would  not 
have  had  to  intervene  in  the  Prince  Ed- 
ward case  by  leave  of  court.  He  would 
have  moved  as  a  matter  of  right  by  au- 
thority of  a  statute  of  Congress. 

I  mention  that  point  only  because  that 
case  is  a  striking  example  of  what  I  have 
in  mind  in  setting  forth  the  fact  that 
we  must  have  basic  law  to  support  what 
we  want  to  do. 

One  other  example.  I  have  said  time 
and  again  that  on  an  appropriate  occa- 
sion, at  the  earliest  moment,  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  a  suitable  bill  with  re- 
spect to  uniform  requirements  of  literacy 
in  the  United  States  for  voting,  which, 
incidentally,  was  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation— and  I  emphasize  the  word 
"unanimous" — of  the  Federal  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

Under  the  guise  of  applying  various 
types  of  literacy  tests,  the  Federal  Civil 
Rights  Commission  itself  has  found  that 
many  thousands  of  American  citizens 
are  disenfranchised  and  denied  their 
right  to  vote  in  100  counties  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  gulf.  Again  I 
point  out  that  there  is  an  insufficiency 
on  our  part  in  terms  of  law. 

The  hearings  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  demon- 
strated a  great  amount  of  discrimination 
and  segregation  in  terms  of  employment, 
again  grounded  upon  the  fact  that  we 
have  inadequate  law  to  cover  that 
situation. 

So  on  and  on  and  on,  with  the  mani- 
fold recommendations  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Rights  Commission  in  the  fields  of 
justice,  housing,  employment,  voting, 
and  education. 

Mr.  President,  also  in  respect  to  what 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
promised  the  American  voter,  let  us  re- 
member that  the  Executive  order— that 


stroke  of  the  pen  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  made  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination in  housing — still  sits  on  the 
Presidents  desk  unsigned. 

To  give  the  Senate  a  little  example  of 
the  difference  in  procedure  that  exists, 
in  the  State  of  New  York  we  have  gone 
forward  in  respect  to  discrimination  in 
housing  and  now  have  a  law,  proposed 
by  Governor  Rockefeller  and  passed  by 
our  New  York  State  Legislature,  which 
applies  the  test  with  respect  to  which  we 
have  been  leadei-s  throughout  the  years 
in  our  State  to  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  private  housing,  as  well  as 
housing  which  is  involved  in  some  form 
of  public  financing. 

So  I  conclude  as  I  began.  It  is  the 
fuiiction  of  the  opposition  not  only  to 
oppose  and  to  propose  constructive  al- 
ternatives, which  I  have  certainly  tried 
to  do  as  a  Senator  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
in  all  of  my  senatorial  sei^'ice,  but  also 
it  is  the  function  of  the  opposition,  as  it 
were,  to  keep  the  feet  of  the  majority  to 
the  fire. 

In  respect  of  the  potential  promises 
and  assui-ances  on  the  civil  rights  issue, 
nothing  has  happened,  and  apparently 
nothing  will  happen  this  year,  notwith- 
standing the  very  manifest  and  crying 
liecd. 

Incidentally,  my  presentation  could 
not  be  complete  without  mentioning  also 
the  very  frightening  fact  that  public 
school  desegregation  has  slowed  to  a  very 
slow  pace  indeed,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  evident  means  available 
through  which  the  United  States  can 
help  this  process  to  move  along  with  the 
accelei-ation  which  it  deserves.  There 
will  be  no  legislation,  I  am  convinced, 
in  the  Congress  upon  these  burning  is- 
sues unless  the  President  of  the  United 
States  asks  for  such  legislation  and 
throws  the  prestige,  power,  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Presidency  behind  that  re- 
quest. That  is  the  only  way  in  which 
we  obtained  any  civil  rights  legislation 
in  1957  and  1960,  and  that  is  the  only 
way  we  can  get  it  in  1962. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  extrem- 
ism. There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  many  extremists  in  this  field  who 
are  guilty  of  violent  acts — breaching  the 
public  peace,  endangering  lives,  and  ac- 
tually injuring  people  in  the  process — 
will  not  be  deterred  by  executive  action 
alone. 

They  will  look  to  law.  When  we  have 
law,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  Federal 
Government — its  judicial  branch,  execu- 
tive branch,  and  legislative  branch — is 
actively  enlisted  in  the  effort  to  deal  with 
these  burning  civil  rights  problems,  I 
think  we  shall  find  a  much  greater  atti- 
tude of  respect  from  extremists  them- 
selves. Moreover,  such  law  would  give 
the  Executive  the  basis  for  action. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  things  that  encour- 
ages those  of  us  who  contend  for  law  is 
the  very  fact  that  there  is  an  attitude  of 
activity — a  desire  and  a  willingness  to 
do  things  in  this  field — on  the  part  of  the 
executive  department.  Such  an  attitude 
makes  law  all  the  more  necessary  and 
desirable,  because  there  are  those  in  of- 
fice who  will  Eictually  move  In,  enforce, 
and  implement  the  law  if  we  enact  it. 
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I  aJdress  an  appeal  to  the  Prfsdent 
of  tiie  L'nitt'd  Statt^s  not  to  avoid  Con- 
gress in  respect  of  civil  rights  matters, 
and  not  to  assume  that  everything  nec- 
essary can  be  done  in  the  executive  de- 
partm  nt  because  It  cannot  Sad  and 
traKic  events  l.ke  those  I  have  mentioned 
demonstrate  that  it  cannot.  I  do  not 
bi'lieve  t'-.at  such  an  attitude  would  be  of 
any  ava.i  to  tlie  President  m  connect:  n 
with  his  so-called  program  It  did  not 
do  him  any  particular  good  in  1961  an  !. 
in  my  otnnon.  it  will  not  do  him  any 
i;ood  in  19S2  I  think  our  President,  like 
other  Presidents,  will  havf  to  l.-arn  that 
what  one  gets  must  be  fought  for  In 
tli.s  count;;,  one  must  fight  on  the  side 
of  those  who  are  with  him.  and  he  mu.^t 
fight  on  that  side  all  the  way 

I  ther»  fore  believe  that  the  effort  to 
utilize  proposed  civil  rights  le-:isl -tion 
as  an  instrument  of  appea.^ernent  of 
some  elements  or  factions  in  Congress 
not  only  is  unjust  and  in  defiance  of  the 
President  s  i  wn  promises  and  assurances 
to  the  country,  but  will  not  work  well. 

I  therefore  very  much  hope  that  the 
President  will  see  the  light  and  come  to 
us  with  requests  Jor  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion at  this  very  session  of  Congr>\ss 


ALASKA   AND   NATIONAL  SKCURITY 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr  President,  at 
the  Diomede  Islands  in  Bering  Strait. 
Russia  stands  only  3  miles  from  Amer- 
ica's borders.  The  contint-ntal  land 
areas  of  the  two  most  powerfuf  nations 
on  earth  are  separated  by  only  50  miles 
of  open  water — a  barrier  so  neglu'ible 
that,  in  the  days  before  the  Iron  Curtain 
was  dropped  the  Flskimos  of  both  con- 
tinents traveled  across  the  winter  ice 
to  visit  one  an  ther 

Alaska's  position  within  s;t;ht  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  critically  important  to 
the  national  security  under  todays  de- 
fense conditions 

Many  people  fail  to  appreciate  Alas- 
kis  strategic  position  simply  because 
th-i-y  are  used  to  looking  at  the  wr  ng 
maps.  On  the  Mercat  ir  projection, 
familiar  to  school  children,  Alaska  is 
remote  ami  isolated  But  on  the  polar 
projection  that  shows  the  imane  of  the 
world  in  the  air  and  missile  a«e.  Alaska 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  treopolitical  pic- 
ture It  IS  a  shielf*  a-iainst  air  and 
mi.ssile  attack  from  Ru.s.^ia  It  is  a 
sword  ready  to  strike  back  auamst  un- 
provoked attack. 

Ala.-ka  is  not  a  586  000  squ'i*'  miU" 
icebox— It  IS  a  land  in  winch  man  can 
and  does  live  and  flourish  It  is  a  rich 
land,  with  warm  summers  and  winters 
that  are  cold  but  no  colder  than  the 
winters  of  European  Russia  It  is  a  land 
in  which  substnntial  military  efforts  art- 
feasible — and  under  todays  strategic 
conditions.  It  IS  essential  that  such  ef- 
f  rts  be  made  in  this  northernmost  of 
America  s  bastions 

Ala.'^ka  s  position  m  the  pa.ssive  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  is  wt-ll  known 
The  early  earning  stations  of  the  DEW 
line  riiiki  thf  Alaska  coast  and  stretch 
out  alfwig  the  Aleutian  chain  The 
BMEWS  station  at  Clea.-  complfmeiUs 
the  station.-,  in  Greenland  and  the  United 


Kinaidom  to  give  the  Nation  the  maxi- 
mum {)ossible  notice  of  stratei;ic  mi.ssile 
attack. 

As  long  as  we  must  prepare  to  defend 
ourselves  and  strike  back  against  for- 
fi'-in  attacks.  .Maska  provides  an  uri- 
txjualed  platform  for  counterattack 
weapons  I'he  greater  part  of  the  St  it'' 
is  still  uni.level.)ped,  a  wilderness  m 
which  weapons  systems  can  be  dispersed 
far  from  population  centers  Land  is 
available  without  cost  for  wilely  decen- 
trali/eti  installations  and  facilities 
Military  activities  stationed  m  Alaska 
are  far  removed  from  the  cities  cf  the 
continental  United  State j  yet  are  still 
m  tt.'rrirory  over  which  the  Unitetl  States 
exercises  sovereignty.  This  fa'^t  by  it- 
self justifies  full  exploitation  of  Ala.^ka 
as  a  future  base  for  the  weapons  which 
a:e  now  located  in  allied  countries  In 
tho.->e  countries,  however  friendly  tliey 
may  be.  local  political  considerations  in- 
evitably impair  our  freedom  of  action 
and  the  money  spent  to  maintain  weap- 
ons and  operating  personnel  in  those 
countries  is  a  foreign  exch.\m;e  outflow 

US  funds  spent  on  defenses  m  Ala.'-ka 
remain  in  Alaska,  the  only  political  c  -n- 
siderations  are  those  which  are  identified 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States;  and  if  our  weapons  system.*; — 
wiierever  they  are  located — become  tar- 
i;ets  for  enemy  attacks,  these  attacks. 
if  the  weapons  are  located  in  Alaska. 
will  not  afTect  major  friendly  popula- 
tion centers 

But  these  are  secuiulai  y  advantages  of 
locating  our  counterattack  weapons  sys- 
tems in  the  49th  State  The  primary 
advantage  is  the  fact  that  Ala.-ka  by 
polar  traject<jry  is  tnousands  of  miles 
closer  to  Eurasia  than  is  any  location 
in  the  continental  United  States  This 
reduced  distance  improves  accuracy  and 
then-by  the  efTectivene.ss  of  missile- 
borne  weapons  It  might  permit  the 
u.se  of  somewhat  less  sophisticated  weap- 
ons. It  would  give  each  weapon  a  wider 
tariiet  .selection  and  thus  mcrea.se  the 
flexibility  of  our  counterattack  capabili- 
ties. It  does  not  appear  rea.sonable  to 
place  ICBM  installations  on  costly  real 
estate  in  the  southwest  United  States 
when  the  same  installations  might  as 
easily  be  placed  on  public  lands  2,500 
miles  closer  to  the  target. 

Alaska's  importance  In  military  oper- 
ation IS  not  limited  to  the  po.ssibility  of 
its  use  as  a  missile  platform  It  is  an 
unequaled  training  area  for  ground 
combat  forces  The  1962  USARAI  win- 
ter maneuver  will  be  held  in  a  manruve: 
area  160  miles  long  There  is  substan- 
tially no  practical  limit  to  the  si^e  of 
maneuver  and  tramiii.;  areas  availablf 
m  .Alaska  It  would  be  eritirely  feasible 
to  conduct  full-scale  field  Army  maneu- 
vers in  the  State,  without  conflict  with 
civilian  activities  And  the  training 
which  the  US  soldi'^r  receives  m  Alaska. 
summer  as  well  as  winter,  is  the  kind  of 
training  he  needs  for  most  of  the  fight- 
inz  he  may  be  called  upon  to  do  in  most 
of  the  world  In  virgin  wildertie.ss,  m 
summer  heat  and  winter  cold,  the  sol- 
dier trained  m  Alaska  learns  to  take  car*" 
of  himself  under  hardship. 

He  learns  to  move  without  roarls.  tti 
exploit  air  mobility,  to  f^tht  in  darkness. 


to  use  weather  and  terrain  for  his  own 
advanta^'e,  and  in  the  process,  he  learns 
independence  and  self-confidence.  This 
trainini,'  prepares  him  to  fight  in  the 
1  untiles  of  southeast  A^ia  els  well  as  in 
European  cold 

Since  the  C  mmunist  bloc  lies  large- 
ly in  re'ions  in  which  cold  weather  is  a 
major  environmental  factor,  the  Army 
should  emi  ha.si/e  the  kind  of  trainini; 
which  the  American  soldier  receives  in 
Ala-ska  today  Serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  establishing  at  hast 
one  training  division  m  A'a>ka  in  the 
(  ariy  future 

The  Navv  a'^o  has  a  .^take  in  .Maska 
From  Alaska  bases,  the  United  !^  tat<  s 
can  dominate  the  !  acT  c  coast  of  Siberia 
from  whieh  the  ?oviet  Uiuon  in  time  of 
war  mi'ht  inleniict  .•'American  use  of  the 
Paci  c  Ocean  I  rom  Alaska,  the  United 
Slat«'S  can  d  'inmate  equally  effectively 
the  Arctic  Ocean  which  today  has  be- 
come an  arer^a  for  deployment  of  strate- 
gic under.'iea  wt  arons  systems. 

On  land,  in  the  air  and  space,  and  on 
the  seas,  Alaska  is  a  factor  of  primary 
importance  m  todays  strategic  picture 

America  must  be  as  stronr  as  [possible 
m  the  face  of  the  po.ssible  challeives  of 
the  futur<-  Intt  lliernt  u.se  of  Ala.-ka'.s 
potentialities  will  go  far  toward  ensurnm 
that  this  Nation  has  the  stiimth  it 
needs  when  it  needs  it. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  BOND  ISSUE 
AND  US   POLICY  IN  THE  CONGO 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  there  wdl 
shortly  come  before  the  StMiate  for  action 
two  matters  vitally  important  to  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  The  first 
has  to  do  with  the  proposed  United  Na- 
tions bond  issue.  The  second  deals  with 
our  policy  in  the  Congo. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  mat- 
ters. I  stand  four.square  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  support  the  United  Nation  ;  n  ! 
support  the  bond  issue,  to  reafUrt  i  '  iir 
fort'ign  policy  to  the  efTect  that  o:;r  ?f 
the  great  instruments  of  peace  m  t'ds 
world  IS  the  United  Nations  and  that  it 
cannot  be  such  an  instrument  for  peace 
if  we  sit  calmly  and  passively  by  and 
watch  It  go  bankrupt. 

With  respect  to  the  second  matter.  I 
am  happy  to  note  the  presence  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr  Gore  1 .  who 
IS  undertaking  wlmt  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  great  public  service  in  giving  an 
airing  to  our  Congo  pohcy  I  support 
that  iM^Iicy  I  supDO!  t  the  President  I 
believe  that  Ambassador  Stevenson  h.as 
done  an  outstandingly  able  job  as  our 
Reinesentative  to  tiie  Uii.tt  d  Nation-,  m 
guid.ng  our  Congo  policy  along  the  lines 
desired  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  I  ma'<e  thi-  t-  comments,  m  part, 
because  of  two  mteres'ing  columns 
which  were  published  in  this  morning  s 
newspapers  The  first  is  entitled  '  I'  N. 
Investigation  bv  Congress  Urged,  '  and 
was  written  in-  the  distinguished  colum- 
nist Walte,  I'ppmann,  the  second  was 
written  by  the  well-known  columnist 
Arthur  Krork,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  IS  entitled  The  Hopeful  Progress  in 
the   Congo.'    words   which    I   think   Mr. 
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Krock  used,  in  a  mildly  sardonic  sense, 
as  one  will  see  if  he  reads  his  entire 
article. 

I  commend  to  Senators  the  careful 
reading  of  these  columns,  the  first  of 
w  Inch.  I  believe,  makes  a  very  great  con- 
tribution to  clear  thinking  in  the  Senate 
on  the  matters  I  have  just  mentioned; 
the  second  of  which,  in  my  judgment, 
points  to  the  wrong  road  for  us  to  take. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  columns  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks,  the  Lipp- 
mann  column  to  be  printed  first. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  columns 
w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folh.iws: 

I  From    ihp    Plnladt-lpina    Inquirer,    Jan,    18, 
19621 

U  N      lN\K>TIOATU)N     BY     CONGRESS    UHGED 

I  By  Walter  Lippniann) 

V.  A.SHI Ni;Tt>N  —The  mounting  controversy 
about  the  United  Nations,  though  it  turns 
on  the  proposed  purch  \j>e  of  $100  million  of 
UN  bonds,  is  plainly  not  a  money  question. 
By  comparison  with  our  expenditures  for  de- 
fense, or  for  agriculture  or  even  for  foreign 
aid  the  sums  involved  are  very  small.  The 
total  budget  of  the  UN  for  last  year  was 
$231  7  million  and  our  share  of  that  was 
•  102  1  million.  This  is  one-third  of  1  per- 
crnt    vt   what    we    are   spending   on   defense. 

Our  share  of  the  proposed  bond  Issue  Is  to 
be  JlOO  million.  If  these  bonds  were  never 
repaid,  this  would  be  a  minute  sum  In  our 
public  expenditures. 

The  fact  Is  that  If  the  UN  serves  a  good 
purpose  in  the  pacification  of  the  world,  It 
IS  fabulously  cheap  at  the  price. 

The  real  question  at  the  root  of  the  con- 
troversy In  Congress  and  in  the  count'-y  Is 
whether  the  UN.  today  serves  a  pu  pose 
which  the  United  States  has  good  reason 
to  support  and  promote,  or  whether  the 
U.N  Is  out  of  hand  and  should  be  cut  down 
or  even  broken  up. 

The  movement  to  cut  down  the  U.N,.  If 
not  to  dissolve  It.  Is  led  by  two  great  pow- 
ers, the  Soviet  Union  and  Prance.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  the  support  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Commvinlst  bloc.  On  the  other 
side,  along  with  FYnnce,  are  Portugal  and 
until  recently.  Belgium  The  United  States 
Is  the  great  power  which  most  actively  iup- 
ports  the  UN.  Recently  It  has  had  quail- 
fled  and  reluctant  support  from  Great 
Britain 

Our  rather  lonesome  eminence  aroused 
much  uneasiness  and  questioning,  even 
among  the  old  friends  of  the  UJI.  In  this 
country.  All  this  cannot  and  should  not 
be  hushed  tip.  On  the  contrary,  the  activi- 
ties of  the  UN.  and  our  own  part  In  them 
should  be  Investigated  thoroughly  and 
publicly. 

What  !.<!  cal'ed  for  is  In  effect  a  vote  of 
Confidence  by  Congress  to  determine  what 
we  sho\Ud  do  and  what  we  should  not  do  in 
the  UN  as  it  row  exists.  Such  a  review  and 
vote  Is  In  fact  overdue.  For  the  U.N.  today 
IS  a  very  different  organization  from  the  one 
which  the  Sonat*.  with  only  two  dissenting 
\'ne.s,   voted   tc    Join   In    1945. 

The  U  N  tod.iy  Is  the  creation.  In  which  we 
played  the  letidlng  part,  of  those  who  in 
194','  carried  tlu-ough  amendments  to  make 
The  General  Assembly,  where  a  two-thirds 
\ote  prevails  the  dominant  organ  over  the 
Security  Council,  where  the  great  powers 
have  a  veto.  Prom  that  amendment,  spon- 
sored by  the  United  States,  have  developed 
the  anxieties  which  now  disturb  European 
atid  American  ciplnlon. 

With  the  admission  of  the  ex-colonial 
nations  la  the  General  Assembly,  a  majority 
Is  able  to  exert  strong  pressure  on  the  West 
European    coui^trles— Britain,    France,    Bel- 


glum,  In  a  measure -the  Netherlands,  and 
above  all  Portugal — which  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
colonialism. 

It  Is  being  said  that  the  President  and 
Ambassador  Stevenson  have  allowed  the 
Afro-Asian  majority  in  the  Assembly  to  dic- 
tate our  foreign  policy  and  to  alienate  our 
old  European  allies.  This  is  misleading. 
For  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  real 
balance  of  interests  and  of  forces  within 
which,  given  the  worldwide  responsibilities 
of  the  United  States,  we  have  to  act.  The 
United  Slates  has  inherited  the  role  Great 
Britain  occupied  for  a  century.  We  do  not 
have  the  option,  which  has  been  exercised 
recently  by  Britain  and  France,  of  abstain- 
ing and  standing   aside. 

We  cannot  take  the  view  that  our  allies 
in  NATO  have  a  blank  check  which  requires 
us  to  support  all  their  foreign  policies,  even 
those  on  which  we  are  not  consulted  and 
over  which  wc  have  no  control.  There  are. 
I  know,  highly  placed  Americans  who  be- 
lieve that  it  is  our  interest  and  duty  to  sup- 
port the  Portuguese  position  In  Goa,  in 
Mozambique.  In  Angola. 

But  can  we  and  should  we  suppyort  Portu- 
gal in  resisting  all  change?  Should  our  at- 
titude to  Portugal  be  the  same  as  our  atti- 
tude toward  the  enlightened  nations  of 
Western  Europe — Britain,  France,  The 
Netherlands,  and  now,  I  hope  and  believe, 
Belgium? 

We  cannot  do  this.  Dr.  Saleizar's  colonial 
policy  is  the  '^ame  kind  of  menace  to  the 
public  peace  as  was  Marie  Antoinette's  in- 
ability to  understand  why  the  hungry  people 
of  Paris  did  not  eat  cake.  We  cannot  pur- 
sue a  moderate  and  conciliatory  policy  in  the 
General  Assembly,  if  every  zlg  and  every  zag 
we  make  is  to  be  subject  to  veto  by  Dr. 
Salazar  or  the  Katanga  lobby. 

What  needs  most  to  be  investigated,  ex- 
poeed.  explained,  and  debated  Is  the  Congo 
affair.  The  U.N,  intervention  there  has  been 
a  big  and  dangerous  experiment,  and  whether 
it  succeeds — as  is  now  conceivable — or 
whether  It  falls,  which  is  always  possible, 
the  Nation  must  face  tht  question  of 
whether  there  was  any  alternative  which 
would  not  have  been  Inflnitely  more  danger- 
ous. 

In  entering  upon  this  debate  about  the 
U.N.,  It  is  useful  to  remind  ourselves  of  what 
Senator  Vandenberg  said  about  the  charter 
when  it  was  t)efore  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

This  is  what  Senator  Vandenberg  said  to 
the  Senate  about  ratification : 

"You  may  tell  me  that  I  have  but  to  scan 
the  present  world  with  realistic  eyes  in  order 
to  see  these  fine  phrases  often  contemptu- 
ously reduced  to  a  contemporary  shambles. 
That  some  of  the  signatories  to  this  charter 
practice  the  precise  opposite  of  what  they 
preach  even  as  they  sign,  that  the  aftermath 
of  this  war  seems  to  threaten  the  utter  dis- 
integration of  these  Ideals  at  the  very  mo- 
ment they  are  born.  I  reply  that  the  nearer 
right  you  may  be  in  any  such  gloomy  indict- 
ment, the  greater  is  the  need  for  the  new 
pattern  which  promises  at  least  to  try  to 
stem  these  evil  tides.  If  the  effort  fails,  we 
can  at  least  face  the  consequence  with  clean 
hands," 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  18,  1962.] 

The    Hopeful    Progress    in    the   Congo 

(By  Arthur   Krock) 

Washington.  January  17. — TTie  admin- 
istration is  cautiously  organizing  a  case  on 
which  to  claim  a  triumph  in  the  Congo  of 
the  policy  of  sustaining  its  mandates  by 
armed  force  that  the  U.S.  Government  first 
opposed,  then  "reluctantly"  endorsed  and 
finally  rescued  from  disaster  by  financial  con- 
tributions and  an  internal  airlift. 


The  caution  is  prudent  because  the 
actions  of  Congolese  politicians  and  of  the 
troops  of  the  central  government  are  un- 
predictable from  day  to  day.  This  volatile 
quality  has  just  l>een  emphasized  by  the 
delayed  report  of  the  beatings  and  murder 
of  a  group  of  Catholic  mlsslonariec  at  Kon- 
golo  by  troops  which,  despite  the  central 
government's  description  of  them  as  parti- 
sans of  the  deposed  pro-Communist  pro- 
vincial leader.  Antoine  Glzenga.  neverthe- 
less were  one  of  its  detachments, 

SIMILAR     GOALS 

Since  the  common  objective  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Acting  Secretary  General  of 
the  UN.  is  to  restore  p>eace  and  order,  and 
establish  a  stable  non-Communist  govern- 
ment in  the  Congo,  all  signs  of  progress 
toward  these  goals  are  highly  desirable.  But 
the  U.N. -U.S.  record  of  Congo  policies  and 
methods  will  make  it  very  difficult  for  the 
administration  to  establish  its  claim  of 
sound,  consistent,  long-range  statesmanship 

This  estimate  is  about  to  receive  the 
powerful  political  and  publicity  assistance  ol 
Chairman  Gore  of  the  Senate  inquiry  sub- 
(jpmmittee  who,  though  he  can  l>e  dei>ended 
on  to  give  a  fair  bearing  to  its  critics,  ap- 
proves the  U.S.-U.N.  procedure.  But  no 
service  to  political  Interest  or  publicity 
power  can  erase  from  the  record  a  number 
of  events  which  badly  damage  the  case  be- 
ing organized  to  prove  that  the  administra- 
tion was  right  all  along  in  act  and  in  fore- 
sight. Some  of  these  occurred  in  the  United 
Nations  during  November  1961. 

SETBACK   FOR    XJ.N. 

In  the  early  part  of  that  month  United 
Nations  forces,  which  had  l>een  dispatched  to 
Katanga  to  bombard  President  Tshombe 
into  line  with  the  central  Leopoldvllle  re- 
gime, were  routed  by  Tshombe's  army.  In 
this  setback  the  U.N.  saw  a  threat  to  the 
regime,  which  Incidentally  had  been  formed 
by  an  alliance  with  the  pro-Communist  Lu- 
mumba, since  deceased,  on  his  condition 
that  Katanga  be  reunified  with  the  rest  of 
the  former  Belgian  Congo  by  military  force 
On  the  same  day  Leopoldvllle  ordered  Lu- 
mumba's provincial  successor,  Glzenga,  to 
return  to  the  capital  within  3  days, 
which  order  was  followed  by  a  rampage  of 
the  government  troops  at  Albertville.  the 
massacre  of  a  U.N.  Italian  contingent,  and 
a  pro-Gizenga  mutiny  at  Kindu  in  favor 
of  the  separatist  Glzenga  government. 

As  the  U.N.  in  New  York  prepared  to 
consider  resolutions — Including  proposals  by 
the  United  States  and  by  a  Ceylon-Liberia - 
United  Arab  Republic  trio — to  deal  with  the 
situation,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  the  American 
chief  delegate,  stated  that  Glzenga  rebels 
were  "much  more  defiant  and  dangerous' 
than  the  Katangan,  and  created  "a  situation 
of  no  less  gravity,  perhaps  in  the  long  run 
even  greater  gravity,"  than  that  in  Katanga 
By  November  16  Stevenson  had  entrenched 
this  offlcial  U.S.  position  so  deeply  that 
the  press  generally  forecast  we  would 
either  abstain  on  the  vote  for  the  trio  reso- 
lution, which  authorized  combat  sanctions 
against  Tshombe  only,  or  oppose  it. 

RELUCTANT   US,    STAND 

Stevenson  maintained  his  fundamental 
objection  to  this  unilateral  thrust  of  Congo 
military  sanctions  until  the  Security  Coun- 
cil delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union  had  vetoed 
our  corrective  amendments  of  the  proposal 
Then,  after  a  20-minute  recess  for  con- 
sultation with  Washington,  he  voted — "re- 
luctantly," he  explained — for  the  resolution 
which  he  had  characterized  as  ignoring  a 
threat  in  the  Congo  "much  more  dangerous' 
than  Tshombe's  resistance  (which  Is  now- 
being  politically  negotiated)  to  the  total 
subordination  of  Katanga  to  the  Leopoldvllle 
government. 

The  fall  of  Glzenga  controverts,  tempo- 
rarily at  any  rate,  otir  official  Judgment   of 
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Nn-.  ember  24  1961  th  it  his  r-.-b^-Ki -n  c.ir- 
rlerl  even  (rraver  p'Otentlals  thnn  that  of 
Tshnmbe.  But  this  tentative  demonstration 
Is  cited  bv  the  State  Department  as  prcxif 
of  a  L' N  -U  S  pohry  f  uinded  In  flawSeas 
f«  ri's:eht.  .  hnt  Is  only  one  of  several  wpik- 
ness^fl  In  the  rlatm.  The  record  abounds  In 
n'hTS.  whi.'h  are  rcadtlv  su>oep'iH:e  >  f  de- 
■. -■:   j':ne::t     in      the     So'ia'e     subcommittee 

Mr.  ClAllK..  Ml  I'l  "Mil.-ut.  Mr. 
Llppmann  points  out  that  if  the  United 
Nations  .serves  a  i?ood  purpo.  c  In  the 
pacification  of  the  world — and  he  ll'.inks 
It.  docs.  I  think  it  does,  and  the  President 
of  the  Un.ted  States  thinks  it  does,  and 
I  believe  .in  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  public  believe  It  does — 
then  we  mu-^t  ?iipp<  rt  it  financially,  or 
it  will  ;,'n  down  the  drain.  Mr  lippmanTi 
b'lieves  that  the  propcsed  bond  Issue  is 
a  fabulously  cheap  meliiod  for  u.s  to  sup- 
port the  United  Nations.  He  empliasizes 
tiiat: 

The  re.il  question  at  the  root  of  the  co«. 
troversy  in  Oin^resa  and  In  the  country  Is 
whether  t.he  UN  today  .servos  a  purpose  which 
the  Ur.lted  Slates  has  t^'jod  r«a£on  to  sup- 
port and  promote. 

I  believe  it  does. 

Mr  Lippmann  continues: 

Wh.it  Is  Culled  for  Is  In  efTect  a  vote  of 
C(jnftdi'ace  by  C'-ntrreas  to  def ermine  what 
we  should  d  )  and  what  we  should  n  jt  do  In 
tlie  U  N    dd  It  n  »w  exisi.^. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Lippmann  I  i;.)pe 
very  much  that  the  Committee  on  Fur- 
fik;n  Relations  will  undertake  just  .such 
an  investigation  of  the  United  Nauons 
as  Mr  Lippmann  recommends.  Periiap^ 
tiiat  investiRation  could  be  head»d  bv  th*- 
di.stintjui.shed  junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr  Church!,  who  is  chairman  of  tho 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organi- 
zauon  AfTair.s.  I  belitve  tiiat  m  ttim.-; 
of  cla-ifvmg  both  coiKrt-.ssional  ar.d  pub- 
lic opinion  .such  an  investiK'atinn  would 
inevit<ibly  re.sult  in  a  flndini?  that  our 
Presidenf.s  policy  to  .'>upport  t!:e  I'nited 
N'.tions  l.s  ri.iht  and  ju.st  and  should  be 
implemented. 

Mr  Lippmann  says: 

What  needs  moat  to  be  lnve»tlscated  ex- 
p<»*e<l.  explained  and  debated  is  the  Oni?') 
HfT.nr  1  he  f  N  Intervention  tr.ere  s  been 
A  biK  .md  dangerous  experiment,  and  -Aheth- 
er  It  suctt-eda — as  la  now  conceivable — or 
whether  it  falls,  which  is  always  p«.>s8:ble. 
the  Nit.m  must  f.ue  the  question  of 
whether  there  woa  iiny  alrernAMve  which 
wou;d  not  have  betn  Inhnitfly  m-,Te  dar.iier- 
oiU 

These  are  facts  -.vhich  I  am  confident 
the  junior  Sinator  from  Tennessee  will 
d'-vel  >p  i:i  tlie  course  of  his  investigation. 
In  that  ::ive:,li-;ation.  I  hope  the  junior 
S.nator  from  Tennessee  will  look  into 
*h.e  background  of  the  members  of  the 
Katanga  lobby.  Who  are  the  people  who 
aie  supporting  plutocracy,  mercenaries, 
and  white  .supremacy  in  the  Con'o '  Is 
it  not  true  that,  by  and  large,  their  sup- 
port comes  largely  from  the  .same  .rroups 
in  this  country  which  are  adamantly  op- 
posed to  civil  rights  legislation?  Is  not 
Mr  T^hombe.  a  No^'ro  him.self.  beins 
Klorined  becau.se  of  his  white  supn^macy 
backers  for  whom  he  is  a  convenient 
from? 

I  su.gsje.st  that  Mr.  Krock's  column  is 
lo-:alistic    and    .supercritical    of    a    yreat 


American  statesman.  Adlai  Sti-v-r.son. 
ar.d  is  destructive  of  the  proper  purposes 
of  our  forei..'n  policy  Mr  Kiock  speaks 
slightingly  of  Amba.s.>adur  Stevoiuson's 
efforts  during  the  Congo  dobate  in  the 
Security  Council,  about  6  week-,  a-o.  to 
implem.ent  a  resolution  offered  by  three 
of  the  .smaller  count rir.<«.  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  Liberia,  and  Ceylon,  to  au- 
thorize the  United  Nations  to  use  such 
force  as  might  be  necessary  to  pacify 
condition;;  in  Katanga. 

Mr.  Stevenson  quite  properly  at- 
tempted to  extend  that  resolution  so  that 
it  would  apply  alro  to  disturbances 
created  In  Stanleyville  by  Mr.  01zen?a. 

My  wif?  and  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
United  Nations.  listening  to  the  debate 
on  tl;e  day  when  this  matter  was  under 
consideraUon.  My  admiration  for  Mr. 
Stevenson,  which  has  always  been  Kre.it. 
was  made  even  greater  as  I  saw  him  take 
on  Mr  Zorin.  of  tho  USSR,  in  drbate. 
Thrrc  was  not  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  that  day.  ex- 
cept Mr.  Zorin.  who  was  not  ready,  will- 
ing, and  dciilrous  of  accepting:  the  US 
amendments  to  the  Congo  resolution, 
which  had  been  presented  by  the  three 
.smaller  j»wers  and  was  then  before  the 
Security  Coimcil  The  three  smaller 
powers  them.selvos  were  ready  to  accpt 
such  an  imendment:  but  after  an  ex- 
changp.  in  which  I  was  very  proud  in- 
deed of  the  representatives  of  the 
United  ."States,  and  very  much  concerned 
at  the  bitter  and  provocative  tone  taken 
by  the  .Ambassador  of  the  U  S  S  R  ,  Mr 
Zorin.  he  vetoed  that  resolution  Mr 
srevrnsori  had  no  alternative  but  to  de- 
ride whether  he  wanted  to  direct  the 
United  N.itions'  attention  to  eUminatlnn 
onr  of  those  two  areas  uhcre  p^^ace  was 
b-^^ing  di.sturbed,  namely,  in  the  Katanga, 
or  whether  to  refuse  to  go  alons  with 
that  because  he  could  not  have  his  way 
m  the  other  area;  namely,  Stanleyville. 
He  m.ide  a  wise  ch.ilce  under  duflcult 
c:rr'im<tances.  I  commend  him  for  what 
he  did. 

I  commend  the  debate  to  the  Junior 
Senator  Irom  Tennessee  when  he  comes 
to  investigate  the  Congo  situation.  I 
think  he  will  find  that  Mr  Sttvensoii, 
in.suad  cf  bems  ciuici/ed  a.s  lie  was  by 
Mr  Krocic  and  the  President,  instead  of 
being  cr.tirized.  as  he  ha.s  been  bv  Mr 
Krock  sho'jld,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
commencied. 

I  hope  that  during  th.s  session  of  Con- 
gress we  in  the  Senate  will  use  our  in- 
fluence to  support  the  President  of  the 
United  S:atcs  in  his  efforts  to  stren.ithen 
the  United  Nations,  to  bring  ord-r  out 
of  chaos  in  the  Con?o.  and  to  implement 
our  ma!:Tniflcent  di.sarmament  policy  of 
w.^rid  peace  through  enforceable.  In- 
::x.-ed.  and  controlled  di.sarmament. 
under  world  law.  which  the  President 
presented  to  the  United  Nations  on 
September  25.  1961 

I  depkre  efforts  mside  and  outside  the 
H.ills  of  Congress  to  turn  our  minds 
away  fr  im  peace  and  toward  war.  I 
have  voted  for  every  appropriation  bill 
which  has  com''  before  Cor.gress.  as  long 
as  I  have  been  here,  dealing  with  in- 
creasing our  military  security.  I  expect 
to  continue  to  do  so.  In  the  words  of 
Winston  Churchill,  we  arm,  but  we  arm 


to  parley:  and  the  parley  .^hould  result. 
in  my  judgment  in  pacifying  the  world 
as  a  result  of  the  policies  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  .'■o  wisely  laid  down 
for  our  countJ-y  and  w  hlch  Adlai  Stev«'n- 
son  is  so  i^al'r'n'lv  cari-y.ng  out. 


THfc:    UNINSURED   SAVINGS    AND 
LOAN   SCANDAL 

Mr.  BEAIX.  Mr.  Pie.Mdent,  I  take  ilie 
floor  to  sound  a!i  alarm  about  a  nio.t 
senous  matter. 

What  app'ars  to  bo  a  ckvcr  att*.  m.pt  to 
.swindle  the  public  h.a  .  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  am  sounding  the  alarm  on  the 
floor  of  the  U  S.  Senate  m  tlie  hopv  that 
it  will  receive  wide  publieitv  and  th'^reby 
serve  U)  warn  .Ainmeans  fioni  cou;  t  to 
coast  Against  iHrm.ttmg  themselves  to 
be  victimized. 

What  aj^pears  to  me  to  he  a  bold  a'- 
t"m;.t  to  lob  tl'.e  uii.suspectin'.r  public 
throuKh  the  misuse  of  our  mails,  our 
Postal  Service,  i-s  right  now  being  made. 

I  became  appiL'hensive  when  I  noted 
the  names  of  the  pei^ple  involved.  They 
are  some  of  the  same  people  who  w(  re 
connected  with  questionable  companies 
in  th.e  recent  sa\ings-and-loan  scandal 
in  my  State 

A  company  which  calls  iUself  '  Dollax 
Iiulu.stnal  Dank.  Ltd  ,"  with  an  addre.ss 
ouLside  tiie  jii:  isdiction  of  the  United 
States,  in  N.us.sau.  Bahamas,  is  fl(X)di!ig 
our  country  with  .solicitations  seeking  de- 
posits This  so-called  bank  advertl.se«> 
f>  percent  interest  on  deposit.s,  and  as  a 
further  "come-on."  offers  free  tropical 
\acatlons  for  those  depositing  $5,000. 

Some  of  the  advertising  is  slar.'.ed 
toward  bu.sir.ess  corporations  and  labor 
unions,  inviting  tliein  to  send  their  idle 
funds,  holding  out  the  bait  of  free  vaca- 
tion's to  be  offered  by  them  a.5  .«ipeclal 
pri/.es  to  their  ( inployees  or  members. 
It  also  claims  that  Its  accounts  are  in- 
sured by  what  they  call  the  American 
Rese:  ve  Insuraiuc  Co  .  also  with  a  Nas- 
sau addres.s. 

I  am  remm.ded  of  another  warnintr  I 
sounded  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  m 
1953  involving  the  Family  Savin,.:..  4; 
Home  Loan  Association,  which  likc-.\;..e 
claimed  th.it  us  accounts  were  m.sured. 
We  found  that  the  Insurance  company 
iuid  no  address  m  the  United  States. 
We  found  that  .so-called  insurance  com- 
panies for  several  nuestionable  savines 
a:.d  loan  a.ssociatior..->  had  addresses  in 
Panama  and  in  Tanglers,  Morocco. 
Family  Savings  L  Home  Lean  As.socia- 
tion  IS  now  in  receivership,  its  prcsidi  nt 
under  indictment  for  grand  llieft.  and 
it.s  insurance  comi).iiiy  nonexistent.  Be- 
cau.se  of  our  wa;:iing.  many  people  re- 
fu.sed  to  d  posit  Ih.eir  .savings  with  F"am- 
ily.  many  withdrew  their  funds  while 
thev  could,  but.  unfortunately,  many  who 
did  not  are  now  the  losers.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  tlu^  people  who  are  now  being 
ten.pted  by  the  rosy  picture  presented  to 
tlu-m  through  thie  mail  will  give  atten- 
ti'.ni  to  this  warning  today. 

I  understand  that  oi>erators  of  Dollar 
Industrial  Bank.  Ltd.,  and  American  Re- 
serve Insurance  Co.  are  the  same  as 
those  wh.o  were  behind  the  Tangiers, 
Morocco,  company  known  as  Interna- 
tional Guaranty  i  Insurance  Co.  and  are 
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connected  with  the  Security  Financial 
Insurance  Corp..  which  got  into  trouble 
because  of  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
mercial Savings  Si  Loan  Association. 

The  alleged  head  of  the  American  Re- 
.serve  Insurance  Co.  in  Nassau  is  one 
Stanley  Borgenlght.  The  same  Stanley 
Borgenight,  who.  I  understand,  is  an 
American  citizen,  was  the  "front  man" 
for  the  phony  International  Guaranty  b 
Insurance  Co.  of  Tangiers,  Morocco, 
ulnch  vanished  from  the  scene  after  the 
California  Insurance  Department  closed 
liown  Its  San  Francisco  office. 

The  letters  of  solicitation  now  being 
sent  out  by  Dollar  Industrial  Bank,  Ltd., 
aie  signed  by  one  David  Vine,  as  vice 
president  David  Vine  is  a  Toronto. 
Canada,  attorney  who  is  "front  man" 
for  the  real  owners  of  the  Security  Fi- 
nancial Insurance  Corp. 

Our  people  with  their  hard-earned 
savings  should  be  protected  from  embez- 
zlers using  our  mails.  Our  postal  in- 
spectors have  done  a  wonderful  job  in 
protecting  the  people  against  mail  fraud, 
and  they  de.serve  our  gratitude.  How- 
ever, in  this  cfuse.  their  hands  are  tied. 
Dollar  Industrial  Bank.  Ltd  .  located  in 
Na.ssau.  Bahamas,  is  outside  their  juris- 
diction 

We  should  b<?  able  to  ix)lice  our  mails 
when  we  suspect  fraud — even  though  a 
foreign  company  is  the  addressee  or  the 
.sender  Here  and  now  I  call  upon  the 
Postmaster  General  to  stop  all  mail  ad- 
dressed to  either  of  the  two  Nassau 
companies — at  least  until  the  matter  can 
be  investigated. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  copy  of  a  letter 
being  circularized  in  this  country  by 
E>ollar  Industrial  Bank.  Ltd..  and  signed 
by  David  Vine  as  vice  president. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

r>->LLAR     iMniSTRIAL     BANK.    LtD  . 

/Va.s.iaw.  Bahamas. 

OfR    OIT.N    HOUSE    JANfARY    CELEBRATION 

A  tropical  vacation  free  to  our  customers 
and  friends  Now  you  can  enjoy  a  7-day-and- 
6-nlKht  vacatlor.  free  In  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
which  Includes  .ilr  flight  and  your  room  In 
Nassau's  top  luxury  hotels.  Just  50  minutes 
by  plane  from  Miami.  Fla  .  by  simply  open- 
ing an  Insured  savings  account  that  earns 
6  percent  Interest  with  the  Dollar  Industrial 
Bank  of  Nassau 

These  \Acation  trips  are  made  available 
from  April  15  Ui  December  15  via  the  Delta. 
Prtn  American,  and  BOAC  Airlines,  from 
Chicago  or  New  York  Our  many  plans  listed 
below  will  appeal  to  corporations,  unions, 
profes-slonal  or  businessmen,  who  will  open 
with  Idle  fundf..  savings  accounts  that  are 
In.sured  and  will  earn  5  percent  and  receive 
these  Nassau  Topical  vacations  free.  A 
maximum  of  $25,000  will  be  accepted  from 
any  corporation,  union  or  Individual,  allow- 
ing  a   vacation   for   each   $5,000   Invested. 

Our  plan  for  business  corporation,  could 
be  :oi  incentive  for  officers  and  employees 
fo.-  meritorious  work  done,  by  simply  opening 
a  s,i\ings  account  (maximum  $25,000)  with 
corporation  surplus  funds  that  are  not  In 
Use 

Our  plan  for  lat>or  unions  would  certainly 
reward  union  C'fBcers.  agents,  and  stewards 
when  they  would  receive  these  Nassau  tropi- 
cal vacations  at  no  cost  to  them,  when  you 
put   to  work    union   funds  that  are  earning 


5    percent    In    an    Insured    savings   account 
(maximum  of  $25,000  will  be  accepted). 

Our  plan  for  business  and  professional 
men:  Here  the  businessman,  doctor,  dentist, 
and  others  can  open  an  Insured  savings  ac- 
count with  $6,000  and  receive  a  free  vaca- 
tion or  with  a  $10,000  account,  you  can  make 
arrangements  to  spend  an  Ideal  vacation 
with  your  wife.  And,  remember,  savings  ac- 
counts receive  interest  every  6  months,  July 
1  and  January  1,  of  each  year,  and  our  rate 
Is  5  percent  with  your  account  being  Insured 
against  loss.  Now  Is  the  time  to  put  your 
Idle  funds  to  work  and  get  your  Nassau 
tropical  vacation  free,  where  the  tempera- 
ture average  is  70  to  80  degrees  all  year 
round. 

Sincerely, 

David  Vine. 
Vice  President. 

P. a.-  If  you  do  not  find  it  possible  to  open 
an  insured  savings  account  at  this  time,  feel 
free  to  write  our  travel  department  for  In- 
formation or  better  still,  let  us  make  your 
reservations  for  you,  and  remember  your 
visits  to  Dollar  Industrial  Bank  are  always 
welcome 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair » .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Certainly ;  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  taken  occasion  to  address  himself  to 
this  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was 
planning  to  speak  to  him  about  having 
a  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
regard  to  the  savings  and  loan  company 
situation  which  has  developed  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  also  in  places 
such  as  the  one  to  which  he  has  referred 
in  the  last  few  minutes — which  is  Nassau, 
as  I  imderstand. 

Mr.  BEALL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  However,  I  knew 
nothing  about  the  company  to  which  he 
has  referred  just  now. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  was  not 
able  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  this 
morning  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  At  that  time  there  was  some 
discussion  in  the  committee  in  regard 
to  this  situation;  and  I  reminded  the 
committee  that  In  1958,  based  on  two 
bills  Introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing, of  which  I  am  chairman,  and  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  savings  and  loan 
legislation,  held  hearings,  which  natu- 
rally dealt  with,  almost  exclusively,  the 
savings  and  loan  institutions  in  Mary- 
land, because  of  the  peculiar  situation 
prevailing  there. 

I  wish  to  give  full  credit  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  for  having  brought 
this  matter  to  light.  I  regret  that  it  was 
allowed  to  develop  as  long  as  it  did.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Maryland  will 
recall  that  at  the  time  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised— and  I  believe  all  the  other  mem- 
l)ers  of  our  committee  were  likewise 
greatly  surprised — to  find  that  Maryland 
had  no  law  whatever  regulating  in  any 
way  whatsoever  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions, or  providing  a  requirement  for  in- 
surance, and  so  forth.  I  believe  he  will 
also  recall  that  we  uncovered  certain 
situations  in  regard  to  such  insurance 


there.  For  instance,  I  believe  he  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  com- 
panies was  insured  in  a  company  which 
had  been  chartered  in  Panama,  and 
another  one  was  insured  in  a  company 
which  had  been  chartered  in  Morocco. 

Mr.  BEALL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  it  would 
not  be  unfair  to  state  that  some  of  them 
smacked  of  being  "phony '  companies. 
Furthermore,  the  manner  in  which  secu- 
rities were  deposited  by  them  and  other 
matters  in  connection  with  their  opera- 
tions were  simply  unbelievable.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  we  found  that  some  of 
those  companies  were  advertising  over 
the  radio,  in  attempts  to  entice  persons 
to  place  their  savings  with  those  com- 
panies at  rates  higher  than  those  paid  by 
firms  which  had  Federal  insurance,  as 
Federal  savings   and   loan   associations 

At  that  time  the  committee  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  what  the  Senator  from 
JVI^ryland  set  forth;  namely,  that  the 
State  of  Maryltind  failed  to  regulate 
such  companies.  I  believe  that  the 
Maryland  Legislature  at  its  next  session 
began  action,  but  it  took  considerable 
time  to  complete  it. 

I  hope  the  disclosure  of  these  irregu- 
larities in  the  State  of  Maryland  will  not 
advei-sely  affect  adequately  protected 
savings  and  loan  associations  through- 
out the  country. 

Certainly  people  should  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  every  Federal  savings  and 
loan  association  and  every  State  asso- 
ciation that  is  under  the  FSLIC  affords 
adequate  protection  to  those  who  de- 
posit their  savings  there.  Furthermore. 
I  understand  that  every  State  in  the 
Union,  with  the  exception  of  one — I  am 
not  sure  about  this,  but  I  believe  I  am 
correct  when  I  say  that  this  is  true  of 
every  State  in  the  Union  except  one— 
adequately  regulates  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

Mr.  BEALL.    Yes,  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  all  the  Stetes 
have  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  insurance ;  some  States 
have  set  up  their  own  Insurance  organi- 
zations which  we  found  to  be  quite  sule- 
quate.  As  I  recall,  Ohio  is  one  State 
which  has  established  an  organization 
which  is  very  fine. 

Mr.  BEALL.    Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  I  hope  the  situ- 
ation in  Maryland  can  be  worked  out 
satisfactorily;  and  I  hope  that  the  peo- 
ple will  remember  that  there  is  existing 
law  on  the  subject.  Frankly,  I  have  not 
studied  it,  but  I  certainly  hope  the  peo- 
ple have  adequate  protection  for  their 
savings  which  may  be  placed  with  insti- 
tutions chartered  from  this  time  on. 

I  am  sorry  that  neither  one  of  the 
Senators  from  Alaska  is  on  the  floor  at 
the  moment.  Within  the  last  day  or 
two  I  have  been  told  that  Alaska  does 
not  have  a  law  covering  savings  and 
loan  associations.  I  received  that  In- 
formation from  only  one  person,  who 
told  me  that.  If  that  is  actually  the 
situation  in  Alaska — and  I  plan  to  speak 
to  the  Senators  from  Alaska  about  it — 
I  hope  action  will  be  taken  there.  I  do 
not  know  the  extent  to  which  savings 
and  loan  associations  may  be  organized 
in  Alaska.     But  certainly  if  there  Is  a 
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single  one  there,  there  should  be  cer- 
tainty as  to  Ita  solvency  and  the  pro- 
vLSion  of  adequate  protection  for  the 
savings  depositors. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  brought  this  matter  up. 
I  a.^l  .sure  he  joins  with  me  m  the  few 
remarks  I  have  tried  to  make. 

Mr  BEALX,.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  also 
wish  to  acknowledge  and  thank  him  for 
tiie  splendid  cooperation  he  Kave  in 
1^53.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  vol- 
unteered, when  we  brought  Ihe  matter 
to  his  attention,  to  have  hearings  to 
ascertain  whether  any  Federal  law.s  were 
being  violated.  It  was  shown  that  de- 
pasitors  in  .savin^.s  and  loan  a^sfx^iatiuns 
Hi  a  number  of  States  were  adetiuately 
protected.  As  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  sa;d,  there  are  thousands  of 
Kood  .savings  and  loan  a.s.s<.KlaUons 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  ihrre  are 
plenty  of  good  ones  m  my  own  State  of 
Maryland— 'j:ood.  sound,  well  operated, 
well  organized.  Our  purpose  is  to  get 
after  the  rascals  that  are  now  u.sing  the 
mails.  That  is  the  reason  we  want  now 
to  brmg  this  to  the  attention  of  every- 
one. These  people  are  tlie  same  ones 
that  were  lun  out  of  the  United  States. 
Now.  from  a  safe  distance,  tl.ey  are  of- 
fering those  attractive  InduceiKents  to 
.snare  the  unwary.  We  want  everybody 
to  know  the  truth  about  these  operator.^. 

It  IS  Rood  that  so  many  people  :ave 
their  money,  but  it  make  me  sad  to  re- 
ceive letters,  as  I  am  doing  now,  from 
k,'iK)d  people  who  have  deposited  their 
savings  in  irresponsible  companies  and 
are  now  in  distress. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Alabama  in 
his  remarks.  A?ain  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  the  splendid  cooperation  he  gave  in 
1958,  and  the  years  that  have  inter- 
vened, in  cooperating  with  us  in  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
wLsh  to  join  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Sparkman  1  in  congratulating  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  iMr  BeallI  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  our  attention. 
so  that  It  will  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  people.  It  happens  that, 
while  I  am  attending  my  duties  here  in 
Washington,  I  have  a  home  in  Maryland 
I  have  b*en  fearful  about  this  situation 
for  .some  tune.  As  we  all  know,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  'Mr.  Beall  :  called 
this  matter  to  our  attention  m  I.158.  At 
that  time  he  warned  us  as  to  wha'  m'ght 
happen  in  the  future.  Here  he  is  again 
calling  tlie  attention  of  all  the  people 
to  this  matter,  not  only  to  tiie  people  of 
Maryland,  where  thousands  and  thou- 
sands who  put  their  life'.s  earnings  into 
these  associations  have  suffered  .severely 
and  will  lose  money  becau.s<*  they  were 
not  protected  properly  by  the  laws  of 
the  State.  I  am  glad  he  is  calling  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  any  other 
Slate  which  does  not  have  proper  la 'as  in 
tint  f\e;d. 

Mr.  BEALL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE-MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  hopeful  that  the  President's  action 


in  sign.ng  an  Executive  order  aimed  at 
creating  a  meaningful  employee-man- 
ae;emerit  program  will  mark  the  dawn  of 
a  bright  new  day  in  the  Government 
service 

I  am  personally  delighted  becau.se  the 
E.\ecut.%e  order  appears  to  '-mbudy  many 
of  tho.'e  principles  which  I  have  fought 
to  establish  legi.slatively  over  the  years 
Certainly,  the  artion  of  the  President  m 
sp'  king  to  establish  union  recognition 
a::d  enployee-managemeiit  relation-ships 
within  the  Federal  service  is  commmda- 
ble.  Likewise  our  Federal  employee  or- 
ganutations  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
this  achievement,  which  Is  not  only  wcli- 
deserv'xl.  but  toward  which  they  so 
greatly  contributed. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  C.vil  Service,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman,  is  looking  for- 
ward tJ  reviewing  the  provisions  of  tins 
lone-a  vaitcd  E.xecutive  order.  We  are 
conlkUnt  that  this  order  will  mark  a 
loni:  step  in  the  ri^^ht  direction.  But.  if 
\\>'  feel  there  are  any  omus.iions  or  slMrt- 
comin,:  s  in  the  order,  we  shall  work  to- 
waid  :emcd>in4  such  defects  IhroUfh 
lti;;ilat.ive  action. 

I  certainly  believe  this  \a  ill  be  a  step 
m  the  ruht  direction.  As  I  have  oft»ii 
said,  a  poor  law  or  a  poor  Executive  or- 
der pc'Orly  adm:nisfered  is  worse  than 
a  good  law  poorly  administered.  So  we 
sliall  have  to  watch  how  this  order  will 
be  administered  by  the  various  depart- 
ment.s  of  Government. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Prcsid.nt,  I 
wi.sh  to  associate  my.s«lf  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distingui.-hed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  relating  to  the  Executive  order 
on  urjon  recognition  and  employees' 
union  bars-'aining  rights  with  Govern- 
ment agencies.  It  is  a  matter  that  has 
been  of  interest  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  .Minnesota  for  many  years,  and  a 
matter  on  which  I  have  worked  closely 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina 

I  am  pleased  the  President  has  seen 
fit  to  i3£ue  this  Executive  order.  I  think 
it  'vlll  promote  better  employee-employer 
relationships  I  think  it  is  long  over- 
due, and  that  tlie  result  of  the  order 
will  be  the  Improvement  of  the  Federal 
service  But,  like  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  we  shall  watch  these 
relations  carefully.  If  there  is  a  need 
for  statutoiT  law  to  make  the  proposal 
of  the  union  recognition  and  bttter  labor- 
manakement  relationships  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  effective,  we  shall  at- 
temrt  to  write  that  law.  I  wi.sh  to  com- 
mt  nd  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  hi.s  diligence  in  this  matter.  He  has 
been  a  stalwart  friend  of  the  Federal 
public  servant.  He  lias  not  only  been 
his  friend,  but  has  in  many  ways  been 
a  constant  cuardian  of  the  rights  of  the 
civil  .servant— all  to  the  good  of  the  pub- 
lic, m.\y  I  add.  and  all  to  the  good  of 
more  '?fTective  public  .service. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  remarks.  For 
several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. He  will  recall  that  at  that  time  he 
advocated    measures    along   these   lines. 


I  am  glad  to  hear  the  statement  made 
by  him  at  this  time.  I,  too.  think  it  is 
a  step  111  the  right  direction. 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOURN.\!ENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Monday  next  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,    it   is   so  ordertKl. 


Dh  DICATION  OF  STREET  IN  HONOR 
OF    FRANKMN   D.    ROOSEVELT    TN 

EUFNO.S   AIRES,  ARGENTINA 

Mr  HUMl^HREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  highlights  un  the  trip  which  I  took 
this  pa^t  fall  to  So  ith  America  was  the 
pi  iv  liege  alTorded  me  of  participating  in 
a  ceremony  in  Buenos  Aires.  Argentina, 
reiuammg  a  street  "Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  "  This  action  in  honor  of  our 
beloved  President  Roosevelt  was  the 
result  of  a  unanimous  decision  of  the 
municijnil  council  of  the  gieat  city  of 
Buenos  Aires. 

The  cer(monv  itself  v.as  held  on 
November  22.  Participants  included  the 
children  of  the  local  .school — the  F  D.R. 
School — the  municipal  band,  the  student 
council  pf  tlie  American  Community 
Schix)l,  numbers  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American 
Society  of  the  River  Plate,  the  Ameri- 
can's Men's  Club,  city  officials,  and 
repi t'.s«'ntaLj. es  of  our  own  Embassy  and 
the  USIS. 

I  add,  Mr.  President,  there  were  present 
literally  hundreds  and  thousands  of  citi- 
zens and  residents  of  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning 
and  a  beautiful  occasion.  On  this  day 
the  weather  is  not  quite  as  warm  as 
one  might  wish,  but  that  was  a  v.arm, 
balmy,  sunny  day,  fitting  and  appiopii- 
ate  for  the  occasion. 

Following  the  playing  of  the  national 
anthems  of  the  two  countries,  speeches 
were  delivered  by  Councilman  Mancini, 
originator  of  the  proposal  to  name  the 
street  in  honor  of  President  Roosevelt; 
Secretary  of  Public  'Works,  Jorge 
Gomez  Pineda;  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  Administration,  Dr.  Osvaldo 
Juan  Tovo;  the  Charge  d'Affaires  of  our 
Embassy.  Henry  Hoyt;  and  myself. 

I  was  especi.illy  honored  to  be  able  to 
read  a  mes.'^age  at  this  ceremony  from 
President  Kennedy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  th(  sc  speeches  which  I  have 
mentioned  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RErORD, 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Yar- 
Bonorrii  in  the  ehair>.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  th.e  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

DrrpTrATioN   of   Fr.inkiin   Dti.ano  Roose\T!:i.T 

SrntET,  Bi  K.Nos  Aires.  November  22.  1961 
(Speech  in.^de  by  Secretary  of  Public  Worka 
Jurgf  G6mez  Pineda) 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  great  lilstorlcal  per- 
sonalities arising  at  the  moment  of  greatest 
nerd  and  influencing  the  course  of  history 


are  often  Judged  from  many  viewpoints  since 
the  scope  of  their  activities  Is  so  vast.  Thus 
we  may  see  only  partial  aspects,  InsufBclent 
to  exphiln  exactly  why  the  personality  is  so 
long  remembered.  It  Is  only  after  the  pass- 
iice  I'f  time  tliftt  a  man's  work  can  be  meas- 
ured with  precision. 

Todiiy  we  i.re  paying  tribute  to  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  one  of  tlie  most  vigorous,  dynamic, 
and  creative  [personalities  of  the  United 
State's.  In  evnklnt;  hl.s  many  facets  and 
deeds,  we  think  of  him  flr.'^t  as  the  builder 
of  the  vlcu  ry  of  World  'V^'ar  II.  At  the 
helglit  of  the  battle,  but  in  time  to  envisage 
tlic  fruits  of  long  year.s  of  tacrlUce.  Franklin 
D    P.fxisevelt   p.  £.sod  .TW.iy   on   April   12,   1945. 

After  a  rU  h  experience  as  senator.  Under 
Seen  tary  "f  the  Navy  during  the  war  of  1914- 
18,  and  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
he  wnn  x\\v  Presidency  when  circumstances 
wore  rxtrem'^'y  difficult  and  complex,  as  the 
United  StMtes  w.is  facing  one  of  the  most 
Berl./u.s  economic  crises  in  liistory.  A  nation 
with  i!ic  Etreng'.h  of  iron  In  the  midst  of 
exiian.sii.n  aucl  progress  saw  Its  march  ar- 
rcs'Pd  bv  the  dejirpislon.  which  began  with  a 
st'H-kmarkei  cra.-h  in  1029. 

R-osevelt  f.iced  the  pr'ib^cm  of  lialtlnp 
the  rust  that  was  w.xsting  the  economic  and 
moral  resources.  Hl.s  extraordinary  talents 
Ml  statesman,  s^n  iologlst,  and  economist 
conceived  tl  c  New  Deal,  a  bold  and  decisive 
proprani  to  plimp  new  lifeblood  into  the 
ciiuinry  S<)  srtat  w^ts  the  success  of  his 
eciinonilc  and  social  liutiativc  that,  even 
without  ills  other  deeds,  he  would  still  be 
kniiwn  the  world  over  for  his  concept  of  the 
New  De.'.! 

Br.t  fate  reserved  for  the  great  Democrat 
an  even  gre  iter  emergency:  the  totalitarian 
aggre.s.slcn  v;hlch  Launched  the  second  con- 
flict of  tiic  rentvu-y.  Freedom  seemed  to  be 
totally  defeated  as  the  Axis  Powers  swept 
over  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  President 
Rof>seve;t  w.is  equal  to  the  challenge,  mobi- 
lizing the  Nation  from  tlie  smallest  work- 
shop to  the  largest  factory  in  an  effort  of 
gigantic  iirrportion.s. 

In  due  time  the  immense  might  of  totall- 
t&rlAnlsm  c-umbled  before  the  weapons  of 
freedom.  Koosevelt  was  the  builder  of  a 
victory,  a  victory  that  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  participation  of  the 
United  States.  This  Is  why  posterity  pays 
him  a  hom.itre  of  gratitude. 

For  four  consecutive  terms — 1933-45-^ 
Roo.<;cvelt  discharged  the  duties  of  President 
and  enjoyed  unprecedented  popularity. 
Those  were  critical  times  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  rnd  this  extraordinary  statesman 
Imbued  the  times  with  his  own  true  spirit 
of  democracy.  The  thinking  which  Inspired 
his  love  for  freedom  was  a  result  of  his  pro- 
found respect  for  man  and  for  the  political 
and  Institutional  system  which  insures  man's 
dignity. 

The  Atlaitlc  Charter  and  the  four  free- 
doms 6\mimarl/ed  the  ethical  and  Ideologi- 
cal program  ot  Western  civilization.  It  Is  a 
program  still  waiting  for  realization.  It 
rejects  territorial  conquest  and  proclaims 
the  rights  of  all  peoples  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  government,  to  live  free  from  fear 
and  want,  to  renounce  the  use  of  force  In 
internatl0n.1l  relations,  and  to  practice  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  Roosevelt  nurtured  the 
hope  tliat  man  would  be  able  to  build  a  bet- 
ter world,  the  first  step  being  the  herculean 
task  that  led  to  a  victory  over  the  forces  of 
oppression. 

I Mcllcs  ai  d  gentlemen,  the  liomage  which 
I  liave  the  pleasure  of  rendering — as  a  rep- 
rrsen'ative  of  the  mayor — to  the  memory  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  by  bestowing  his  name 
on  tills  street,  in  accordance  with  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  municipal  council.  Is  not  only 
a  tribute  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  to  the 
great  President  and  Democrat,  but  also  a 
testimony  of  affection  and  admiration  from 
the  city's  population  to  the  stanch  promoter 
of    friendship    In    inter-American    relations; 


to  the  man  who,  by  establishing  the  good 
neighbor  policy  in  the  hemisphere,  began 
an  era  of  solidarity  among  the  American 
Republics. 

In  1936  the  people  of  this  city  had  the  op- 
portunity to  extend  a  wholehearted,  moving 
welcome  to  President  Roosevelt  when  he  ar- 
rived to  attend  the  opening  of  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  the  Consolidation 
of  Peace,  which  met  upon  his  suggestion. 
The  memory  of  the  enthusiastic  and  spon- 
taneous reception  stiil  lives.  And  we  remem- 
ber it  tod.iy.  RcKjsevcIt  is  immortal  bccr.use 
he  waged  the  hardest  battle  known  to  cen- 
turies, defending  the  undeniable  right  for 
all  men  to  live  in  freedom,  jur.tice,  and  dig- 
nity as  Is  Inherent  to  man's  status — in  ful- 
fillment of  the  lolly  dertmy  thnt  we  must 
realize  on  eartli. 

ADDRE.-ii,  13Y  COVNCILMAN  Fl'.ANCIiCO  A. 

Mancini 

Mr.  Ambassador,  diplomatic  envoys,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen,  t!ie  executive  department 
and  the  muuicip.^l  council  do  hereby,  in  a 
simple  thougli  significant  ceremony,  pay 
homage  to  the  champion  of  democracies.  Mr. 
Franklin  Delano  Roose^clt. 

His  extraordinary  personality,  which  even 
polio  could  not  destroy,  carried  him  step  by 
step  through  various  positions  in  his  vision- 
ary battle  for  the  victory  of  democracy — 
first  in  his  own  country,  as  senator.  Under 
Secretary  of  Navy,  and  President  for  four 
consecutive  terms;  then,  using  all  his 
strength,  intelligence  and  conviction,  in 
World  War  II  against  the  Axis,  whose  end 
was  apparent  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  one  of  the  principal  builders  of  the  Allied 
victory,  wliich  afforded  the  triumph  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  liberation  of  oppressed  peo- 
ples, even  of  Germans  and  Italians,  who  were 
subjected  to  regimes  installed  by  Nazi- 
Fascist  dictatorship. 

He  never  thought  of  defeat,  because  of  his 
utter  faith  in  democracy,  which  he  regarded 
as  undefeatable;  failure  could  be  attributed 
only  to  Ignorance  or  miscomprehension  on 
the  part  of  those  who  implemented  democ- 
racy; for  this  reason  his  whole  work  for 
democracy  was  superb. 

His  inter-American  policy,  which  he  pro- 
claimed as  that  of  the  "good  neighbor," 
caused  a  fundamental  change  in  relations 
among  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  we  are  Increasingly  enjoying  Its  bene- 
fits today.  He  laid  the  groundwork  and  now 
his  democratic  spirit  Is  present  in  all  of  us, 
guiding  our  united  actions,  working  to  ban- 
ish from  the  world  those  ideologies  which 
attack  liberty  and  lead  to  totalitarianism 
and  to  the  overwhelming  of  mankind,  and 
which  endeavor  In  multiple  ways  to  destroy 
democracy.  He  Is  the  protective  beacon  and 
guide;  therefore  this  tribute  from  one  peo- 
ple to  a  defender  of  peoples  is  fitting  and 
comes  at  a  timely  hour  to  encourage  demo- 
cratic faith,  to  enhance  belief  in  the  previ- 
ous values  which  are  representative  of  the 
free  world,  and  to  give  us  the  necessary  im- 
petus to  continue  striving  for  the  definite 
triumph  of  our  deals.  These  are  the  same 
Ideals  for  which  such  a  fight  was  made  by 
the  man  who  so  Justly  occupies  today  a 
prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Our  people  loved  him,  love  him  and  will 
continue  to  love  him. 


Mr.  Hott's  R#makks 
It  Is  fitting  and  proper  for  a  country  to 
pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  one  of  its 
great  men.  It  is  equally  fitting  and  proper — 
but  far  more  rare  and.  therefore,  even  more 
meaningful — for  a  nation  to  commemorate 
the  name  of  a  great  man  of  another  coun- 
try. I  am.  therefore,  honored  and  more 
gratified  than  words  can  express  to  represent 
the  United  Gtates  at  this  ceremony,  in  which 
the  name  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  is 
being  given  to  a  street  of  Buenos  Aires  by 
decision  of  the  Consejo  Deliberante  of  this 


great  and  beautiful  capital  city  of  the  Re- 
public of  Argentina. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  not  only 
serve  continuously  to  recall  the  man,  Roose- 
velt, but  also  the  good  neighbor  policy, 
which  he  formulated  and  which  is  now  a 
cornerstone  of  our  Alianza  para  el  Progreso. 

The  motives  which  have  inspired  these  two 
great  programs  and  policies  are  based  on  the 
sincere  desire  of  the  American  people  and 
Government  to  strengthen  the  bond  of 
friend.ship  with  our  brothers  of  the  other 
American  Republics.  We  believe  in  the  same 
things.  We  share  our  common  heritage,  our 
love  of  freedom,  and  our  tradition.  These 
facts  were  understood  by  Pretident  Roose- 
velt and,  I  can  assure  you.  are  also  underbtood 
today  by  the  people  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  We  fully  realize  that  only 
by  working  together  with  such  great  coun- 
tries as  Argentina  as  good  neighbors  and 
through  such  programs  as  the  Alianza  para 
el  Progreso.  will  we  be  able  to  sustain  tlie 
principles  we  believe  in  and  bring  about  a 
better  world  for  our  peoples  based  on  free- 
dom and  democracy.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
most  difficult  struggle;  our  way  of  life  is  at 
stake.  But  we  will  win.  It  Is  therefore 
fitting  that  we  are  recalling  in  these  days 
such  great  men  as  Franklin  Delano  Roosevel^ 
and  Argentina's  great  educator,  Domingo 
Fatistino  Sarmlento,  whose  lives  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  fight  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. 

By  fortunate  coincidence,  tliere  is  with  us 
today  a  man  who  worked  closely  with  the  late 
President  Roosevelt.  I  refer  to  Senator 
Ht-bert  Humphrey,  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, who,  prior  to  Government  service,  had 
a  distinguished  academic  career  as  professor 
of  political  science.  During  the  Second  World 
War,  he  enjoyed  a  close  working  friendship 
with  President  Roosevelt,  and  he  was  one  of 
his  election  campaign  managers  in  1944.  He 
Is  now  one  of  the  outstanding  Democr..tic 
lenders  in  our  country. 

I  am  pleased  at  this  time  to  present  to  you 
Senator  Hvmphret.  who  will  say  a  few  words 
to  you  In  English  and  then  read  a  message 
from  President  Kennedy  sent  on  this 
occasion. 

Senator  Hubert  Hi-'mphrey,  Thank  you 
very  much,  Sres.  Pineda  and  Mancini.  lor 
the  tribute  you  have  Just  given  to  President 
Roosevelt.  I  am  indeed  honored  to  be  here 
in  this  beautiful  city  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
to  see  how  industrious  and  energetic  the 
citizens  of  Argentina  are.  I  am  very  much 
impressed  by  all  this,  and  by  the  singular 
honor  Of  being  invited  to  participate  In  the 
naming  of  one  of  your  fine  streets  after 
Roosevelt.  Upon  looking  at  these  handsome 
schoolchildren,  I  am  reminded  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  dedicated  his  life  toward 
making  the  world  a  better  place  for  chil- 
dren. He  worked  with  tireless  energy  to 
protect  peace  and  democracy  In  the  world. 
This  new  street  In  your  capital,  bearing  his 
name,  is  another  testimony  to  the  success 
of  the  good  neighbor  policy,  which  is  being 
continued  with  renewed  vigor. 

I  will  now  read  a  message  that  has  Just 
been  received  from  President  Kennedy. 
These    are    his   words: 

"In  behalf  of  my  fellow  citizens  of  the 
United  States  I  send  the  sincere  thanks  we 
all  feel  to  the  people  of  Argentina  for  the 
honor  the  great  city  of  Buenos  Aires  has 
bestowed  on  the  name  and  the  spirit  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

"The  Calle  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  that 
you  are  dedicating  will  endure  in  our  hearts 
and  the  hearts  of  generations  to  follow. 

"It  Is  the  grievous  price  of  history  that 
far-seeing  minds  rarely  savor  the  fruits  of 
their  genius.  So  It  was  with  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  vision  of  a  fraternity  of 
American  Republics  working  together  for  a 
fulfillment  of  human  Ideals.  We  no  longer 
have  the  friendly  and  helpful  hand  of  thLs 
good   neighbor,   but  his  spirit   urges   us  on 
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In    our    Alliance    for    Progress       I    pray    all 
Americans  will  prove  worthy  of  thl3  trust  " 

Thank   you.     "Al   gran   pueblo    Argentlno, 
Salud!" 


PRESENT-DAY    PROBLEMS    OF    THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  Presidont.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printocl 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  speech  de- 
livered by  the  government  secretary  of 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Cyril  E.  King.  at. 
ceremonies  sponsored  by  the  St  Croix 
Labor  Union  on  November  1  of  la.st  year 
at  Estate  Grove  Place,  St    Croix 

In  his  address  Mr  King  gives  a  most 
interesting  and  informative  account  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  trade 
union  movement  in  St.  Croix  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  philosophy  of  the  free 
press  in  these  islands.  He  aiso  points 
up  in  his  speech  the  difficulties  -Ahlch 
working  people  still  face  in  the  islands 
despite  the  tremendous  econonuc  >{rowth 
in  recent  years.  I  commend  tlie  article 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr  King  is  rendering  excellent  .serv- 
ice as  government  secretary.  His  ac- 
tion and  messages  have  earned  for  him 
the  admiration  of  the  people  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

I  take  particular  plea^sure  in  bringing 
this  address  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate, not  only  because  of  its  sub^tance 
and  content,  but  also  because  Mr  Kmt; 
worked  in  my  office  for  many  years  He 
is  a  native  of  the  Virgin  Islands  He 
educated  himself  m  the  United  States 
at  one  of  our  great  universities.  Amer- 
ican University.  He  trained  himself  for 
public  service  and  equipped  himself  by 
experience  to  enter  the  public  service. 
He  has  now  returned  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands as  government  secretary  and  is 
doing  a  remarkably  good  and  h.m.^iabU' 
job 

Mr  President  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  along  with  Mr  King's  ad- 
dress, an  editorial  published  in  the  news- 
paper the  News  Current,  of  St  Croix 
be  printed  m  the  Re'  ord 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR  'Mr. 
YorNG  of  Ohio  m  the  chair'  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minne.sota  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  REroRn,  as  follows 

AODRE.SS  PllEP^«^>  »Oll   UFI  IVERY    BY    HoN     Cyrii, 

E.    Kino.    Gi^)Vernment    sSECRt-rARY    or    the 

V'IRUIN  I.SL.*NO.S  or  THE  U.NITED  STATES.  LIB- 
ERTY Dat.  F.state  Grove  Plaie.  St  Croix. 
Virgin  Islands.  Nijvember  I    1961 

Mr  Chalrm-in.  dlstltigm.sh.'d  guests,  offlcers 
and  members  n{  the  St  Crciix  I^ib'T  Unhm. 
fell  w  Vlri?'.ii  IsUiiders.  and  friends  It  was 
the  middle  if  the  year  lt*14  when  i\  rampalgn 
f  dgttatiiiii  mi>vtd  into  hiiijh  «ear  t.)  force 
the  rei-aJl  of  the  Danl.sh  Gnvernor  Helweg- 
I.<irsen  as  well  as  the  dismls.sal  if  the  Gov- 
ernors friend  and  Kings  physician,  the 
riespiriible  Mr  Kalniar  Mutivated  by  the 
tndisnltles  ves.  even  'he  atrocities,  that  were 
belnK  he.iped  on  th*»lr  feU  .w  luitlves  a  gmup 
nf  criisadiui?  reformers  dTUled  to  do  some- 
thing ciboiit  these  tr^tn-iKres'i.  n,>  It  was  a 
reform  movpir.ent  In  keeping  with  the  most 
B!l(irl"ns  reform  movements  that  throughout 
the  history  of  Western  clvlUZtttlon.  have 
marked  the  end  of  tyrants  and  the  be<;innlni< 
of  p<>pul;»r  rule 

This  group  designated  one  of  their  own.  the 
lUuBtrloua     native     son     and     crusader.     D 


H:-imllton  Jackson,  and  dlspaU-hed  him  with 
a  petition  U)  King  Chrl-stian  IX  Two  of  the 
sup|>licatlons  .ire  ot  sj)eciiil  relevance  to  the 
cause  we  are  celebratlin?  here  today  One 
tiskod  for  a  grunt  to  publish  a  free  newspaix-r 
the  other  was  a  request  f.  r  assurances 
against  intimidation  and  mterrerence  by  lo- 
cal police  and  gendtirmes  when  public  meet- 
ings were  held  as  well  as  the  right  to  conduct 
such  meetings  in  public  places  These  pleas 
were  granted  our  historians  tell  us.  even 
before  Mr  Jacksr.n  had  returned  to  St  Croix 
from    Denmark 

It  needs  little  emphasis  that  the  right  Ui 
hold  public  meetlnijs  as  well  as  the  right  to 
publish  a  free  newspaper  augured  well  for 
the  advent  of  the  labor  union  although  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  powerful  planters 
a.ssiKTlatlon  suffering  fri>m  the  short^lghted- 
ness  with  which  all  oppressors  seem  U>  be 
afflicted,  had  seen  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall 

The  sugar  crip  of  1915  much  like  that  of 
1961  was  a  bumper  crop  Bvit  unlike  the 
wattes  eariie<l  by  unskilled  sugar  workers  of 
50  crnts  an  hour  today — however  deficient 
todays  wages  mav  be — they  can  hardly  be 
compared  with  tlie  20  centa  a  day  which 
native  workers  were  earning  at  that  tln^e 
Faced  with  this  abundance  of  sugarcane  but 
lowly  paid  and  dissatisfied  employees  the 
planters  got  somewhat  concerned,  and  per- 
haps agitated,  sensing  that  all  was  not.  as 
indeed  all  could  not  be  well  They  called 
for  a  meeting  with  the  fiovernor  and  a^Ked 
for  an  Incrense  In  pay  In  response  the  Gov- 
ernor declared  that  the  Colonial  Council 
should  pass  a  law  pinning  fVrst-claaa  latKirer  s 
pay  at  25  centa  a  day    an  increase  of  5  cents 

Get'lng  wind  of  this  information,  the  re- 
formers started  to  work  diligently  and  to 
negotiate  the  pay  of  the  workers  They 
battled  the  planters  In  a  kn  >ck  down,  drag 
out  fight  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the 
St  Croix  Labor  Union  a.s  the  bargaining  rep- 
re'-ent»itlve  of  the  sugar<'ane  workers  But 
this  was  onlv  the  beginning  of  a  struggle 
that  was  to  subsist  for  several  years. 

Despite  this  grudging  acceptance  of  the 
representative  principle,  labor  and  social 
u'lresf  continued  and  the  new  frec<I<'m  of 
the  labor  m'lvement,  as  Incipient  .is  It  was 
was  accomp.inled  by  the  roiistaiit  threats 
from  the  plnnters  of  Imprisonment  which 
hung  over  J.»cit«or.'s  head  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles  by  the  slenderest  of  threads  Al- 
though this  *  ,i»  a  subsfantl.il  bei;iiinlng.  It 
Was  still  only  u  beginning  And  there  con- 
tinued to  be  figuratively  speaking  a  "price  on 
Ja'-k.son'B  head  " 

.^nd  so  It  was  that  on  Monday.  November 
1  1915  Liberty  Day  v/hs  ordained  In  .st  Croix 
Danish  West  Ii^dles  Prepar  it  l  iis  \*ere  made 
to  celebrate  'he  .«ia..iion  and  an  account  of 
the  mammith  demoiistratlon  that  began 
from  5  30  in  the  m.irning  and  continuing  to 
midnight  was  chronicled  by  the  dean  nf  the 
Virgin  Islands  Bar,  the  Honorable  R  H 
Amphlet  Leader  In  the  Herald  of  November 
4.  1^*15  But  for  todays  occasion.  I  thlr.k 
you  would  prefer  as  I  do,  the  poignancy  of 
Attorney  Leader's  letter  to  the  cdltor^j^  the 
birth  of  the  Herald  It  sums  up.  ever  so 
succinctly  the  profound  meaning  i  .'  the 
emergence  of  a  free  press  and  Its  enormmis 
Implications  Wrote  he  The  word  press' 
stands  for  the  triumph  of  right  over  wrong, 
for  Justice  over  oppression  for  uplift,  prog- 
ress, and  liberty^  It  stands  for  all  this  and 
more  " 

The  St  Croix  Labor  Union  was  therefore 
spawned  like  uuKjiis  elsewhere,  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  social  situation,  the  indi- 
vidual worker  being  obviously  helpless  In 
dealing  with  the  plantocrucy  And  like  the 
rise  of  labor  movements  elsewhere  In  which 
periods  of  rapid  growth  are  generally  times 
of  disturbance,  the  union  had  at  least  igot- 
ten  off  the  gr>)und 

Today  we  have  come  together  to  cele- 
bra'e    Liberty    Day.    and    to    pay    homage    to 


the  crusaders  und  reformera  of  yesterday 
without  whose  efforts  only  Heaven  knows 
where  we  w(juld  be  now.  Liberty  Day  then 
symbolizes  the  grant  of  a  larger  freedom 
which  inciudetl  the  freedom  of  the  workers 
to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively  with 
repre.sentatives  of  their  own  choosing  and 
the  freedom  to  publish  a  newspaper  and  to 
hold  public  meetings  It  waa  thua  that  the 
St     Croix    Uibor    Union    waa    launched. 

Came    1917    and.    of    course,    the    transfer 
Public      unreet      continued      undiminished 
And.   m    191  t    Sev..\toT  Keiiyon.  of  Iowa,   waa 
designated    chairman    of    a    commlaslon    to 
investigate    the    continuing    cauaea. 

The  Conunis.sion  reached  the  Islands  in 
1920  Its  rep<rt  is  ripe  with  source  mate- 
rial relating  t.)  those  glorious  sons  who 
were  m  the  thick  of  the  fight  for  s<icial 
and  political  reforms  During  the  1920s 
the  union  fought  on  valiantly  acquiring  lu 
estates  Then  there  was  the  W(M)d»on  Com- 
misfi.oii  .speciiically  dispatched  to  the 
Islatids  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tuiuship  fiubsiatlng  between  management 
and  labor  and  clo.se  on  Its  heels  came  the 
organizing  activities  of  the  A  F  of  L  led  by 
Morns  Dnvis 

The  St  Croix  I^bor  Union  survives  even 
today.  46  years  after  it  wivs  born — thanks, 
among  other  things  to  the  dedicated  and 
tireless  efforts  i>i  such  stalwaria  as  the 
present  leadership  lieaded  by  ytjur  President. 
Mr  Kavm  iiul  Pedro  Its  continuity  affords 
us  an  opp.  irtunUy  to  view  it  as  well  as  the 
other  unions  and  the  workers  they  represent 
from  the  persfx>cM\e  of  today's  8t>clal  and 
economic   environment 

Since  to  speak  of  the  labor  unions  Is  to 
speak  of  the  workers  who  comprise  them.  I 
should  like  to  iM.se  the  questlcjii.  as  Indeed 
Hamilton  Jack.-.m  and  his  coUea-ues  would 
have  (>o«ed  it,  how  do  the  workers  stand  to- 
day m  enjoyment  of  the  liberties  that  were 
left  to  theni'  Are  they  earning  a  living 
wage  or  are  they  In  a  continuous  but  losing 
battle  with  the  splrallng  cost  of  living"  la 
latHjr  prepared  to  offer  a  fvill  day's  work  for  a 
full  day's  pay^  Are  there  sutBclent  employ- 
ment opportunities  offering  a  satisfactory 
w.ige^  Are  the  bulk  of  them  occupying  ade- 
quate or  substandard  housing? 

.Ml  of  the.se  Inquiries,  of  course,  relate  to 
our  ect)nomic  policy  and  its  alms.  I  would 
therefore  submit  th.it  the  basic  aim  nf  our 
economic  {xjllcy  as  CJovernor  PaUwonsky 
postulated  in  his  appearance  before  the  Sen- 
ate Insular  Affairs  Ct)mmlttee,  la  the  develop- 
ment of  these  Islands  In  the  Interest  of  all 
of  our  people,  the  raising  of  the  standard  <if 
living  by  Increasing  Individual  real  purchas- 
ing power,  that  Is  to  say.  to  create  the  pre- 
conditions which  would  allow  our  people  to 
buy  more  commtxlltles  out  of  the  dollars  they 
earn  today  and  to  Increase  our  total  wealth 
so  aa  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  a  higher 
standard  of  social  services  and  administra- 
tion Is  this  basic  aim  the  informing  prln- 
(•iple  of  (jur  expanding  economy  tcxlay?  Lets 
take   a   look 

Our  economy  Is  buoyant,  our  treasury 
coffers  are  heavy  with  Increasing  public 
reveruie.  Governor  Palewon&ky  by  authoriz- 
ing an  unprecedented  number  of  public 
projects  Is  putting  employment  opportuni- 
ties at  the  disposal  of  our  people  and  giving 
Impe'us  to  the  circulation  cif  more  dollars  as 
the  wage  bill  increases;  the  building  indus- 
try continues  to  expand  In  response  to  an 
expanding  tnuM.st  trade  and  an  expanding 
populatltjn 

.A  sample  of  our  unprecedented  prosperity 
can  be  found  In  three  significant  facts 
First  the  mi'iiey  being  left  In  the  Islands 
by  tourists  has  Jum[)ed  from  $1.8  million 
In  1950  to  m'.re  than  »24  7  million  In  1960: 
.sei-otul.  public  revenue  from  all  sources,  loial 
and  F'deral.  were  approximately  $8  2  million 
m  l'<.>4  By  196(\  these  revenues  had  reached 
the  amount  of  117  4  million;  and  third,  full 
employment  Is  now  achieved  or  we  are  quite 


close  t<5  Its  achievement.  That  Is  to  say, 
every 'lie  who  is  able  to  work  and  who  wants 
to  WuTk  can  get  a  Job.  The  modest  pride 
that  we  should  take  In  this  accomp!l?hment 
Is  srrounded  in  the  vision  of  our  legislature 
which  In  1945  adopted  the  Virgin  Islands 
Full  Employment  Act  which  declared  full 
einiiloynient  and  full  production  as  public 
policy  The  Virgin  lilunds  Employment 
Service  has,  hi  wcvcr,  cautioned  restraint 
iincc  this  agt'l.cy  ha:-  found  evidence  of 
ii;.dcrcmi;loyment  manifested  In  the  hold- 
ing of  more  than  one  job  by  some  of  our 
pe<iple-  no  doubt  to  help  t/i  make  ends  meet. 
And  tills  detplte  the  existence  of  ii  substan- 
tial shoTvage  of  labisr  In  many  occupational 
categories. 

In  Uie  face  vi  this  truly  fant.-.stic  eco- 
nomic development,  I  atk  y^n  whether  our 
workers  are  receiving  a  fair  share  of  this 
Increnycd  prosperity''  Let  me  put  It  another 
way  Figures  rfcently  relett.'=ed  with  respect 
to  the  value  of  the  things  we  lm;>ort  Indl- 
raU-  that  we  Uni>irted  merchandise  to  the 
tui.e  of  |i4J  3  iiulli'in  during  1960.  How 
nuKh  of  iliose  imports,  in  terms  of  value. 
wcri.-  iiiler.ded  for,  and  to  lnipro\e  the  stand- 
ard ol  Using  o.f,  the  a\crage  worker  ' 

I  put  the:.e  quciUlous  in  order  to  f-uggest 
that  I  dj  not  belle'.e  rmr  'abor  force  is  re- 
ceiving a  fair  share  of  this  Increased  pros- 
perity. 

In  1958.  the  Virgin  Isl.ands  F-inployment 
Service  published  a  "Jiib  Opportunity  Sur- 
vey" m  which  it  wajs  said  that  although  the 
cobt  of  living  m  the  Virgin  Islands  is  aniong 
the  highest  found  anywhere  m  the  United 
St^ites,  Its  territories  and  other  possessions. 
the  average  hourly  wage  rates  for  many  oc- 
cupatl'inal  categories  are  lunong  the  lowest," 
Available  da»a  contained  In  the  Klghth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Employment  Service  for 
1959  jHJinied  to  a  "rather  clear  picture  of 
sustained  growth  In  employment  and  wages" 
yet  employees  worked  on  the  .T.er.ige  for 
1  'i  employers 

Wage  rates,  of  course,  have  not  been 
static  For  example,  while  empkivees  cov- 
ered by  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Act  In 
the  shipping,  marine  t  rnn.sportation,  ship 
and  Ix'at  building  Industries  were  eari mg 
40  cent,s  an  hour  in  1949,  they  were  earning 
at  least  $1  m  1959  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much  wlUle  ccntracts  negotiated  by  both 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  St  Croix  labor 
uni  'lis  provided  for  basic  rates  above  $1. 
Unskilled  labc^rrs  covered  by  rmr  local  wage 
and  h'>ur  statute  who  were  earning  30  cents 
an  hour  In  194fl  only  moved  up  to  40  cents 
around  1957  and  had  to  depend  on  the  legis- 
lature to  increase  the  figure  to  60  cents  in 
1960.  twice  the  am .uiit  earned  in  1948  In 
1952.  sugar  workers  at  the  unskilled  level 
were  making  40  cents  an  hotir  and  although 
this  b.islc  rate  had  not  been  changed. 
Vlcorp  was  paying  45  cents  an  hour  In  1959. 

Purely  In  terms  of  money  wages,  wage 
rates  obvl<insly  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  vast  Increiise  r)f  money  which  has  been 
put  into  circulation  This  situation  nas  ^ 
deteriorated  further  as  a  result  of  the  spiral-  ' 
ing  cost  of  living  partlculnrly  as  this  relates 
to  clothing,  food,  and  rent — the  bulk  of  the 
wnrklngman's   needs. 

It  w  luld  indeed  ap[)ear  that  the  entire 
price  level  Is  al.so  rising  faster  than  wages. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  mid-1957  to  mld- 
1958,  a  period  of  continuing  economic 
growth,  a  survey  of  the  cost  of  basic  com- 
modities discl(*od  that  since  1955.  this  cost 
had  shown  an  average  Increase  of  approxi- 
mately 38  percent.  In  1959.  the  Virgin 
Islands  Emplo>'ment  .Service  pcjlnted  to  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  the  average  wage  and 
falary  worker  will  find  that  his  real  wages, 
that  is.  those  wages  measured  In  terms  of 
what  Items  of  food.  rent,  clothing,  they 
would  buy.  as  distinguished  from  the  money 
wages.  Is  decreasing.  I  repeat  is  decreasing. 
in  a  period  of  general  economic  growth  in 
the  Virgin  Islands. 


In  other  words,  while  the  economy  is  ex- 
panding, your  food  dollars  you  are  earn- 
ing are  buying  less  and  less  of  your  daily 
requirements.  Industry  Committee  No.  7 
under  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Act  has 
already  held  its  hearing  and  so  has  our  local 
wage  board  operating  under  the  Virgin 
Islands  Little  Wage  and  Hour  Act  with  re- 
spect to  minimum  wages  regulated  there- 
under. The  trade  unions  have  been 
negotiating  and,  no  doubt,  shall  coniinue 
to  negotiate  some  wage  incre;is€s.  Vet  it 
Is  doubtful  whether  a  significant  trend  to- 
ward wage  increases  for  the  majority  of 
workers  in  nonagricultural  or  agricultural 
employment  shall  result;  it  is  even  more 
doubtful  whether  the  money  wages  of  our 
workers  shall  buy  U)day  the  food,  clothing, 
and  other  necessaries  that  these  wages 
bouglit  as  recently  as  a  year  ago. 

A,~  a  short-term  remedy,  it  is  therefore 
recommended  that  a  higher  w.age  policy  be 
applied  to  those  iiui  us  tries  not  covered  by 
the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Act  to  close  the 
gap  betv.ecn  the  basic  wage  paid  by  indus- 
tries that  pre  subject  to  the  act  and  those 
that  are  not.  In  this  connection,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  at  the  end  of  June  1958,  there 
were  41  businesses  in  the  islands  employing 
Eome  2,000  employees  within  the  reach  of 
Wage  and  hours  wiule  there  were  37  other 
concerns,  employing  about  1,000  employees 
whose  activities  weie  outside  the  intendment 
of  the  st.itute. 

W.iges  in  ngriculture  should  be  moved  up- 
ward, due  account  being  taken  of  the  im- 
portaiit  factor  of  productivity.  Since  the 
Virgin  Islands  Corp.,  is  the  industry  leader, 
as  an  aside.  I  should  urge  that  we  m.ust  care- 
fully scrutinize  the  alternatives  open  to  us 
for  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  Corpora- 
tio;i's  agricultural  and  manufacturing  facili- 
ties. After  all.  the  cultivation  of  the  sug.tr- 
cane  still  remains  as  the  most  profit'ible 
enterprise  for  many  farmers  in  the  St  Croix, 
despite  some  evidence  of  shifting  from  cul- 
tivation of  sugarcane  to  truck  farming.  In 
1956,  private  growers  received  almost  $330,000 
for  their  crop,  and  in  1960,  there  were  214  of 
these  private  sugarcanegrowers  right  here 
on  St  Croix  The  Corpi^ratlon  may  be  able 
to  grant  wage  increases  on  a  selective  basis 
until  productivity  is  more  In  balance  with 
wages.  With  this  better  balance  the  sugar 
industry  might  be  able  to  contract  in  terms 
of  employment,  although  this  need  not  im- 
ply contraction  in  terms  of  volume  of  pro- 
duction. A  reduction  in  the  level  of  employ- 
ment would  substantially  lessen  the  need 
for  the  number  of  foreign  workers  and  re- 
move some  otherwise  surmountable  pres- 
sures on  our  social  services  and  the  de- 
pressing effect  on  wage  rates. 

But  now  that  the  economy  is  developing 
into  three  rather  well-defined  sectors,  name- 
ly, agricultural  and  fisheries,  light  manufac- 
turing industries,  tourism  and  the  service 
trades,  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  a  more 
fundamental  examination  of  territorial  wage 
policy  In  relation  to  our  economic  develop- 
ment. I  will,  therefore,  recommend  to  Gov- 
ernor Paiewonsky  that  such  an  examination 
be  carried  out.  The  objective  of  such  an 
examination  must  be  the  undertaking  of  a 
realistic  assessment  of  what  the  levels  and 
structure  of  wages  should  be.  having  due 
regard  to  the  reasonable  needs  of  our  work- 
ers, the  capacity  of  these  Virgin  Islands  to 
sustain  the  advances  necessary  to  achieve  a 
satisfactory  position  and  the  requirements 
of  further  economic  development.  The  prin- 
ciple' that  must  be  uppermost  in  our  minds 
while  such  a  fundamental  scrutiny  Is  taking 
place  Is  that  of  raising  the  level  of  living 
of  workers  and  securing  to  them  a  fair 
share  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Islands  as  a 
whole,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  aim  of  our 
economic  development  is  to  improve  the  liv- 
ing conditions  of  our  people. 

I  do  not  wish  this  suggestion  to  be  in 
derogation   of    the    principle    that   collective 


bargaining  agreements  between  management 
and  labor  which  are  becoming  more  and 
more  frequent,  are  normally  the  best  means 
for  the  determination  and  adjustment  of 
wages  and  should  be  actively  promoted  and 
encouraged.  Rather,  my  suggestion  is 
grounded  in  a  recogmtion  that  in  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  of  the  Virgin  Islands  the 
use  of  the  statutory  wage-fixing  machinery 
can  be  eflectively  supplemented  by  what 
Justice  Brandeis  used  to  call  a  system  of 
industrial  self-government  by  local  em- 
ployers and  local  unions,  a  system  more 
commonly  referred  to  as  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

While  I  am  c^n  this  matter  of  economic 
diversification,  wherein  three  main  economie 
sectors  are  emerging.  I  siiould  like  to  say 
a  word  about  the  imperative  need  of  a  bal- 
anced economy.  We  have  to  m.ike  sure  tliat 
we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  become  wholly 
dependent  on  tourism,  no  matter  how  eco- 
nomically fruitful  it  may  presently  appear 
While  we  hope  to  hold  our  own  as  the 
Caribbeaii  continues  to  develop  into  a  tour- 
ist playground,  it  is  the  sector  of  our  ccoi:- 
omy  lea.st  suoject  to  our  influence  and  con- 
trol, and  in  line  with  Governor  Paiewonskv's 
thinking  we  must  tlierefore  attract  new  in- 
dustry as  well  as  expand  and  improve  agri- 
cultural production. 

But  there  is  yet  another  reason  why  we 
must  be  wary  of  becoming  utterly  dependent 
on  the  tourist  trade.  Governor  Hastie 
warned  about  this  many  years  ago  in  terms 
of  the  social  price  we  may  very  well  have 
to  pay  for  an  expanding  tourist  trade.  Said 
he:  "The  influx  of  large  numbers  of  persons 
from  the  mainland  for  various  purposes  and 
with  diverse  ideas  is  bound  to  bring  prob- 
lems which  have  not  been  acute  because  of 
our  isolation.  The  community  and  its  lead- 
ers will  be  tested  as  never  before  to  main- 
tain values  of  character.  Integrity  and  hu- 
man dignity." 

Tlic  civil  rights  measure  which  Governor 
Paiewonsky's  committee  recommended  to 
and  which  w-as  passed  by  the  Legislature 
provides  a  solid  framework  within  which  to 
resist  the  intrusion  of  sociological  concepts 
foreign  both  to  the  American  Creed  and  our 
way  of  life  in  these  Virgin  Islands,  which 
Governor,  now  Circuit  Judge  Hastie  warned 
us  against  13  years  ago.  Bermuda  and  Nas- 
sau in  the  Bahamas,  household  words  in  the 
tourist  business,  are  notorious  examples  of 
what  can  happen  when  the  tourist  dollar 
becomes  an  end  which  justifies  any  means 
to  get  it. 

To  rettirn  to  my  analysis  of  our  w'orkers' 
needs,  a  corollary  to  the  basic  appraisal  of 
our  territorial  wage  policy,  family  budget 
inquiries  to  appraise  the  needs  of  our  work- 
ers and  their  families,  should  be  made  and 
I  will  similarly  recommend  this  to  Governor 
Paiewonsky.  They  should  be  designed  to 
ascertain  the  workers'  income,  expenditures 
and  the  goods  and  services  which  they  secure 
Cost  of  living  indexes  regularly  compiled  and 
calculated  to  measure  changes  in  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  pattern  of  consumption  in- 
dicated by  a  fixed  list  of  goods  and  services 
should  also  be  maintained  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  budget  inquiries.  Since  St.  Croix  on  the 
one  hand  and  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  on 
the  other  are  two  distinct  labor  markets, 
separate  inquiries  may  very  well  have  to  be 
carried  out  In  each  area. 

Finally,  we  have  to  secure  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  living.  Governor  Paiewonsky 
already  has  Indicated  his  determination  to 
move  swiftly  in  the  area  of  providing  more 
and  better  housing  for  low-income  as  well 
as  middle-income  families.  Because  the 
cost  of  food,  perhaps  even  more  than  the 
cost  of  rent  and  clothing.  Is  the  most  in- 
tractable problem,  we  may  have  to  resort 
to  unorthodox  means  of  securing  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  food.  In  Puerto  Rico, 
the  use  of  government-sponsored  or  govern- 
ment-owned supermarkets  has  proved  suc- 
cessful.    Perhaps  the  report  of   a  study   of 
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the  cost  of  baalc  commodltle*  by  Mr  Pran- 
cls,  an  economist  and  one  of  our  naUve  sons 
who.  while  on  loan  from  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Is  relevant  As  I  understand  It,  he  sub- 
mitted to  ex-<>3vernor  Merwln.  late  In  the 
1958  59  fiscal  year,  a  program  for  conulnlng 
the  -•iplrallng  costa  of  food  sold  In  the  Virgin 
Islands 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  recalled  that 
CKjvernor  Hastle  had  recommended  that  food 
be  purchased  from  the  States  In  carload  lots 
in  the  Interest  of  passing  on  to  the  con- 
sumers the  savings  which  would  come  om- 
sequentlally  from  reduced  frelghtaKe  This 
is  an  area  in  which  our  Imagination  and 
ingenuity  should  be  given  full  play  because 
this  matter  of  high  food  prices  Is  extremely 
cl'iee  to  the  day-to-day  needs  of  our  workers 
and  their  families  Their  freedom  from 
want,  be  It  in  quality  or  In  quantity.  Is  an 
Important  p.irt  of  our  contemjHjrary  con- 
ception of  freedom 

It  Is  my  deep  conviction  that  the  adoption 
of  these  recommendations  or  variations 
thereof  would  be  a  significant  step  forward 
In  the  direction  of  improving  the  stand.ird 
of  living  of  our  people.  It  would  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  valiant  and  continuous  efforts 
of  the  St  Croix  Labor  Union  to  improve 
the  well-being  of  the  people  of  these  Is- 
lands, and  as  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  you  are  today  the  pr 3ud  own- 
ers of  deeds  to  your  land,  which  Is  one  of 
the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  your 
present  union   leadership 

The  legacy  which  Hamilton  Jackson  left 
to  us  because  of  his  crusading  iintJ  reform- 
ing zeal  and  that  jf  his  colleagues  nui.«t  not 
be  dishonored  True  to  his  trust,  we  must 
use  the  occasion  of  Liberty  Day  t.>day  and 
as  It  comes  once  a  year,  to  rededirate  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  seeing  that  the  liber- 
ties and  freedoms  which  he  carved  out  and 
the  sacrifices  which  he  io  nobly  made  In 
the  Interest  -^t  improving  the  lot  of  our  na- 
tive workers  as  well  <is  the  lot  of  u,s  all  sh.il! 
n  it  hive  been  in  vain  We  must  addre.s.s 
ourselves  al?o  to  the  urgent  and  contlnu!r.i< 
challenge  of  Increasing  man's  potentu: 
Only  thus  shall  we  have  e.Trned  the  right  to 
echo  and  reecho  J.irkson's  fitefui  wird.i 
first  written  en  a  fateful  day  4fi  years  ago. 
that  "We  have  fought  and  cwnquered  and 
now  we  sh.ill  have  a  land  that  Is  to  be  a 
heritage  fur  our  children,  and  a  resting 
place  for  our  deptrted  selves  M.iy  liberty 
and  brotherh  vxl  reign   " 

Th.1t  ep;iiph  his  epitaph  -  remains  tod.iy 
as  It  was  on  November  1.  1915  »he  best 
hope   of    these   Virgin   Islands 

Thank  you. 


Prosperity  roK  Whom^ 

The  C'.overnment  Secretary  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  Hon  Cyril  E  King.  In  a  Liberty  Uuy 
address  last  week,  shattered  a  myth  which 
has  been  widely  rec<jgni/ed  since  the  Incep- 
tion of  the  Merwln  Administration-  tha' 
the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  are  experi- 
encing an  era  of  genera!  pro.sperlty  Mr  King 
pointed  out  that  the  spirallng  cost  of  living, 
pivrtlcularly  as  this  relates  to  clothing  food 
and  rent,  the  bulk  nf  the  worklngman  s 
needs,  h.-ive  outweighed  the  advances  In  in- 
creased income  Therefore  while  the 
economy  Is  expanding,  the  workers'  take- 
home  pay  Is  buying  less  of  their  daily 
retjuirementa 

We  concur  wholeheartedly  with  Mr  King's 
appraisal  of  the  situation  As  we  have  said 
before  in  spite  of  all  the  delightful  talk 
about  general  prosperity.  '  we  must  ask  our- 
selves— prosperity  lor  whom' 

We  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a  great  logic 
In  the  conduct  of  governmental  affairs,  and 
there  is  an  equally  great  logic  In  the  conduct 
of  economic  affairs  If  these  two  logical 
disciplines  can  be  wedded,  it  la  then  p<»- 
slble  to  create  a  situation  of  maximum 
economic    growth    and    stability    which    In 


turn  strengthens  the  basic  structure  of  gov- 
ernment But.  If  on  the  other  hand.  the«e 
two  are  allowed  to  proceed  in  absolute  dis- 
regard, one  for  the  other— If  that  happens,  we 
then  create  a  situation,  either  of  doubtful 
economic  health  or  of  such  precarious  gov- 
ernmental stability  that  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  these  communities  Is  In  constant 
Jeopardy. 

It  WAS  Indeed  heartening  to  learn  that 
Mr  King  wiis  not  merely  lamenting  the 
crisis  faced  by  the  wage  earner  t)ecause  of 
the  steadily  shrinking  dollar  He  also  had 
some  Ideas  for  correcting  the  situation 
Said  he  'Because  the  cost  of  f  hhI,  perhaps 
even  more  than  the  cost  of  rent  and  cloth- 
ing, is  the  most  intractable  problem,  we 
may  have  to  resort  to  unorth'Klox  me.ms  of 
securing  a  reduction  In  the  cost  of  food  In 
Puerto  Rico,  the  use  of  ifovernment-owned 
superm  irketa    h.is    proved   successful 

While  we  prefer  the  svstem  of  free  enter- 
prise and  the  policy  of  Government  non- 
intervention In  certain  areas,  a  busic  fact 
cannot  be  Ignored  We  will  re.idllv  agree 
that  government  should  n^t  Interfere  In 
tiio-se  fields  where  private  In'erests  are  doing 
the  Job  well  But  government  should  never 
hesitate  to  act  boldly  in  those  are.Ls  where 
private  Individuals  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  get  the  necessary  Job  done 

It  Is  evident  that  drastic  actl^iii  Is  neces- 
sary to  redvice  the  high  C(~>8t  of  living  And 
we  feel  that  st>methlng  should  be  done  now 
As  the  Government  secre'.iry  rightly  p<jlnte<l 
out  the  high  cost  of  f  H.d  is  the  key  to  this 
particular  problem  If  we  surmount  this 
problem,  we  will  be  well  .)n  our  way  to  cre- 
ating a  genuine  era  nf  prosperity  for  all  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Isl.mda 


T*HE   PRICE  OF   PROTECTIONISM 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  one 
of  the  major  issue??  confronting  us  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Contiress.  if  not  the 
most  important  item  of  all  is  trade  The 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  expires  June 
30  of  this  year  We  are  charged  with 
the  task  of  passinu  new  lemslation  which 
not  only  will  serve  the  best  interests  of 
our  domestic  producers  but  will 
strengthen  our  world  position  both  so- 
cially and  economically 

There  recently  have  been  important 
dfvelnpments  within  the  European 
Economic  Community  which  have  a  di- 
rect bearins,'  on  the  Cnited  States  as  a 
country  and  on  all  of  us  as  individuals. 
The  so-called  Common  Market  countries 
of  West  Germany.  France  Italy.  Bel- 
trium.  the  Netherlands  and  Luxembourg 
have  now  put  their  own  house  in  order 
by  reducing  tariffs,  eliminatinw  tariff 
quotas,  and  establishint;  a  program  for 
freeing  capital  movements  within  the 
SIX  countries  The  Commfin  Market 
area  has  a  rate  of  economic  growth  con- 
siderably higher  than  our  own.  With 
the  acce.ssion  of  the  Uiuted  Kingdom 
and  other  European  nation.s.  it  will  have 
almost  twice  as  many  people  as  we  do. 
President  Kennedy  has  said: 

Some  90  jjercent  of  the  free  worlds  In- 
dustrial prixluctlon  may  .soon  be  concen- 
trated In  two  great  markets — the  United 
K'ates  of  America  and  an  expanded  Eu- 
ropean  Common    Market 

It  therefore  is  very  important,  it  i.s  our 
duty  as  representatives  of  the  American 
people,  that  we  pass  legislation  which 
will  give  the  President  power  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  Common  Market  on  an 
across-the-board  ba.sis  He  must  have 
the  authority  to  eliminate  tariffs  on  a 


wide  range  of  products  Involved  In  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community-U.S.  trade 
and  to  cut  tariffs  by  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent on  many  other  Items.  We  already 
have  gotten  off  to  a  good  start  In  our 
dealings  with  the  Common  Market.  One 
of  the  major  accomplishments  was  the 
European  Economic  Community's  grant- 
ing of  tariff  concessions  on  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  that  last  year  had  a  value 
of  from  $600  million  to  $700  million. 
The  door  is  open  to  future  negotiations. 
We  in  the  Congress  must  take  action 
to  assure  not  only  that  the  door  remains 
open  but  that  it  is  opened  wider. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  realized  the 
importance  of  free  trade  when  the  US. 
Constitution  was  adopted  175  years  ago. 
Our  internal  growth  and  development 
can  be  attributed  largely  to  the  Con- 
stitutional provision  that  commerce  flow 
freely  between  our  various  States.  We 
have.  then,  set  a  precedent  for  the  Eu- 
r  ijx'an  countries  to  let  down  their  mu- 
tual trade  barriers  which  In  the  past 
iiavf  been  the  source  of  suspicions  and 
wars,  throttled  business,  and  Impeded 
general  advancement. 

Mr.  President,  there  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  16  an 
excellent  editorial  on  the  subject  of 
trade  barriers.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Pmici  or  Protecttonibm 

Let  us  sup[K)«e  that  the  United  States  de- 
cides to  end  Its  reliance  on  foreign  coffee. 
A  tariff  Is  lmi><>8ed  at  such  a  high  level  that 
It  i.s  prohibitive  No  more  coffee  Is  Imported, 
and  an  enormous  Incentive  la  given  to  Ameri- 
can Coffee  growers 

C. 'ffee  thrives  only  in  wanner  clime*,  ao 
the  pro-tariff  American  coffee  growers  were 
few  operating  chiefly  In  such  areas  as  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico  These  growers  immediately 
rush  out  to  buy  more  land,  much  of  It  less 
suited  to  coffee  cultivation  than  the  Kind 
they  are  now  working.  Hi^ber  wr  •(■•>  Wf)o 
Workers  from  other  activities  in  the  i  : mds 
and  even  draw  some  from  the  c<iiiT;nrntal 
United  States  Large  amounts  of  c.tpital 
are  invested  In  new  machinery  an  1  ware- 
houses 

The  market  looks  so  attractive  that  some 
entrepreneurs  on  the  Southern  fringes  of  the 
United  States  are  encouraged  to  run  the  risks 
of  reci.rrlng  frost.s;  some  producers  else- 
where even  put  up  greenliouses  to  simulate 
tropical       t^'niperutures  Again,       ma»slve 

ani'iunts  of  capital  and  labor  are  diverted 
fron  other  activities  The  average  antt  of 
producing  coffee  is  high  and  the  retail  price 
sluHjts  up  U>  arouiid  $10  a  pound 

This  exaggerated  example  lllUEtrules  the 
impact  of  tariffs  and  other  trade  restrictions. 
f'lr  it  dlfTera  only  In  degree  from  the  real 
world  of  tod.iy  It  thus  helps  U>  explain  why 
President  Kennedy  m  his  state  of  the  Union 
ines.-age  iir.  mised  to  ask  Congress  for  new 
and  broader  powers  to  dispose  of  these  artlfl- 
<  la!  restraints  on  trade 

Any  tariff  whether  levied  on  British  auto- 
mobiles. Jap-mese  ttxtlles  •r  Swiss  watches. 
Is  m  effect  :i  subsidy  to  American  producers 
of  su(  h  products  As  such.  It  has  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  the  policies  and  practices  of 
T  hi  ii-e  producers 

Behind  a  tariff  wall,  companies  In  a  pro- 
fe«  ted  Industry  may  and  often  do  compete 
nercely  among  themselves.  But  the  tariff 
makes  It  possible  for  the  industry  to  main- 
tain   a    higher    level    of    prices    than    would 


otherwise  be  feasible.  Its  incentive  to  mod- 
ernize Its  plants  and  Improve  its  products 
IS  less. 

Producers  become  accustomed  to  relying 
on  the  artificial  fence  that  has  been  erected 
around  their  market.  When  foreign  pro- 
ducers threaten  to  scale  the  existing  fence, 
the  domestic  companies  incline  toward 
building  It  higher,  rather  than  fighting  to 
get  their  costs  down. 

And  who  finances  the  fence?  It's  the 
consumer,  of  course.  He  p&y&  the  bill 
through  higher  prices,  whether  he  buys 
domestic  products  or  such  fcwelgn  goods  as 
can  get  In.  The  burden  of  this  consumer 
tax  isn't  lessened  one  whit  by  the  fact  that 
Us  a  hidden  levy. 

But  the  Voorst  aspect  of  tariffs  Is  not  that 
they  impose  hidden  taxes  and  award  hidden 
subsidies  It  Is  that  they  dangerously  dis- 
tort and  debilitate  the  whole  domestic 
economy 

A  protected  industry  Is  able  to  bid  capital 
and  lalxir  away  from  industries  where  they 
could  be  more  eJflclently  employed.  Its 
higher  prices  restrict  lU  markets  both  at 
home  and  abroad:  this  Is  reflected  by  the 
problems  of  US  agriculture,  which  enjoys 
the  questionable  benefits  both  of  complex 
direct  subsidies  and  tariff  protection.  Some 
American  farm  products  can  be  marketed 
abroad  only  after  the  Government  pays  still 
other  subsidies  to  exporters  to  permit  them 
to  lower  tlielr  prices. 

With  the  sales  of  protected  Industries  thus 
limited  and  with  much  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources employed  inefficiently,  the  inevi- 
table result  Is  a  severe  restriction  on  the 
growth  of  the  economy.  Both  national  out- 
put and  national  Income  are  held  well  laelow 
levels   they   might  otherwise   attain. 

Admittedly,  elimination  of  tariffs  would 
lead  to  temporary  economic  problems  In 
some  Industries  Because  of  this,  an  argu- 
ment can  be  made  for  gradual  removal.  But 
however  It's  handled,  the  future  health  of 
the  economy  demands  tlint  a  new  beginning 
be  made 


WHAT  F.D.R.  WANTED 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
noted  in  the  Evening  Star  of  yesterday 
an  editorial  entitled  "What  F.D.R. 
Wanted,"  which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  FDR    Wanted 

The  Walter  Russell  statue  of  the  Four 
Freedoms  stands  In  Florida  In  memory  of 
Colin  Kelly,  one  of  the  first  great  American 
heroes  of  World  War  II.  It  matters  little 
now,  therefore,  that  the  model  originally 
was  created  as  a  memorial  to  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt 

What  does  matter,  however.  Is  how  In- 
finitely more  fitting  and  appropriate  a  me- 
morl.al  to  the  late  President  this  statue 
would  have  been  than  the  weird  collection 
of  graveyard  slabs  that  the  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Commltslon  wants  to  build  In  Po- 
tomac Park.  According  to  Sculptor  Russell, 
the  concept  of  the  Four  Freedoms  was  se- 
lected by  Mr  Roosevelt  himself  as  one  which 
he  hoped  would  be  embodied  In  his  me- 
morial 

Perhaps  this  wish  still  might  be  fulfilled 
In  some  new  form.  Eventually,  we  suppose, 
the  matter  will  have  to  be  decided  by  Con- 
gress We  hope,  In  any  event,  that  the  final 
decl?lon  is  more  representative  of  the  man 
and  will  be  a  more  gracious  addition  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  than  the  monstrosity  now 
being   advanced. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  editorial  speaks 
of  the  fact  that  the  Walter  Russell  statue 
of   the   Pour   Freedoms  now  stands  In 


Florida  in  memory  of  Colin  Kelly.  I  had 
the  honor  of  participating  in  the  dedica- 
tion and  unveiling  of  that  memorial  in 
the  gracious  and  inspiring  little  town  of 
Madison,  Fla.,  where  it  has  stood  since 
that  time  and  will  stand,  I  hope,  forever, 
both  as  a  memento  of  the  Pour  Freedoms 
and  of  the  fine  service  rendered  by  young 
Colin  Kelly,  one  of  our  first  heroes  in 
World  War  II,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
service  of  our  country. 

The  reason  for  my  incorporation  of 
this  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  time, 
however,  is  that  I  believe  the  Record 
itself  should  show  that,  according  to  the 
sculptor.  Mr.  Russell,  and  I  quote  from 
the  editorial : 

The  concept  of  the  Four  Freedoms  was 
selected  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  as  one 
which  he  hoped  would  be  embodied  in  this 
memorial. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  which  more 
closely  relates  to  his  great  service  to  our 
Nation  and  to  the  world  than  his  an- 
nouncement of  the  principles  of  the  Four 
Freedoms,  and  the  fact  that  those  ideals 
became  a  kind  of  center  around  which 
our  participation  in  World  War  II  was 
formed. 

I  like  to  quote  these  words  from  the 
editorial,  because  I  sympathize  with 
them,  although  I  do  not  claim  to  be  the 
p>ossessor  of  such  esthetic  knowledge  and 
skill  as  to  be  able  to  choose  a  fitting 
memorial.  However,  I  think  those  who 
are  making  the  selection  might  well  be 
reminded  that  Congress  will  have  to  ap- 
prove this  memorial  in  the  end,  and  may 
well  be  reminded  that  apparently  Mr. 
Roosevelt  himself  suggested  that  the 
memorial  be  built  around  the  idea  of  the 
Four  Freedoms,  and  that  there  are  many 
who  think  that  the  present  suggestion 
for  the  memorial  is  a  rather  grotesque 
thing  or  group  of  things. 

I  quote  these  words,  then,  from  the 
editorial : 

According  to  Sculptor  Russell,  the  concept 
of  the  Four  Freedoms  was  selected  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  himself  as  one  which  he  hoped 
would  t>e  embodied  in  his  memorial. 

Perhaps  this  wish  still  might  be  fulfilled 
In  some  new  form.  Eventually,  we  suppose, 
the  matter  will  have  to  be  decided  by  Con- 
gress. We  hope,  in  any  event,  that  the  final 
decision  Is  more  representative  of  the  man 
and  win  t)e  a  more  gracious  addition  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  than  the  monstrosity  now 
being  advanced. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


The 


STOCK  DISTRIBUTION  TREATED  AS 
RETURN  OF  CAPITAL 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8847)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  a  distribution  of  stock  made  to 
an  individual  (or  certain  corporations) 
pursuant  to  an  order  enforcing  the  anti- 


trust laws  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  divi- 
dend distribution  but  shall  be  treated  as 
a  return  of  capital;  and  to  provide  that 
the  amount  of  such  a  distribution  made 
to  a  corporation  shall  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  distribution. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  is  important  legis- 
lation. It  is  important  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  the  stock- 
holders of  General  Motors  Corp.,  the 
general  taxpaying  public,  and  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws. 

There  are  many  people  in  America 
who  would  like  to  come  into  personal 
possession  of  money  or  assets  now  vested 
in  corporations.  They  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  stockholders  in  the  large 
corporations,  or  to  the  stockholders  of 
the  Du  Pont  corporation,  General  Mo- 
tors, or  Christiana. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  corpo- 
rations in  which  people  hold  stock  which 
has  a  strong  cash  or  near-cash  backing. 
If  this  cash  or  its  equivalent  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  stockholders,  the  stockhold- 
ers must  pay  taxes  on  this  dividend  in- 
come at  ordinary  income  rates. 

Therefore  this  bill  has  a  precedential 
importance,  one  of  its  basic  principles 
being  to  facilitate  and  effectuate  the  dis- 
tribution of  vast  corporate  assets.  In- 
deed, this  bill  deals  with  the  distribution 
of  corporation  assets  decreed  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  as  being  necessary  to 
give  effective  relief  from  a  condition 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  to  be 
in  violation  of  this  Nation's  antitrust 
laws.  Moreover,  this  will  be  the  largest 
distribution  of  corporate  assets  in  the 
history  of  this  country  or  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

The  bill  deals  not  only  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  corporate  assets  by  the  Du 
Pont  Co.;  it  deals  also  with  the  receipt 
of  those  assets  and  the  taxation  of  those 
assets  as  received  by  the  individual  and 
corporate  stockholders  of  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  and  by  the  stockholders  of  one  cor- 
poration which  owns  Du  Pont  stock. 
The  desire  of  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
is  to  distribute  these  assets,  vastly  ap- 
preciated in  value,  to  the  stockholders  of 
the  Du  Pont  corporation  without  any  tax 
whatsoever  being  levied  on  the  Du  Pont 
corporation,  and  with  a  contrived,  ad- 
justed, twisted,  abnormal,  unusual  for- 
mula by  which  all  the  individual  high- 
bracket  income  tax  payers  would  pay  a 
greatly  reduced  tax,  and  by  which  all 
corporations,  except  Christiana  Corp. 
holding  Du  Pont  stock,  would  pay  the 
meager  tax  of  only  16  cents  a  share. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  it  not  be 
helpful  if  we  again  placed  in  the  Record 
the  amount  of  the  accretion  in  value  in 
General  Motors  stock  held  by  the  Du 
Pont  Co.? 

Mr.  GORE.  Which  represents  profits 
to  the  Du  Pont  corporation  from  its 
holdings  of  General  Motors  stock. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  GKDRE.    I  think  it  would  be  well. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  record  shows 
that  63  million  shares  of  Greneral  Motors 
stock  were  purchased  by  Du  Pont  from 
1917  to  1919  at  an  average  price  of  $2.09 
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a  :<hait'.  '.vhich  would  be  a  total  of  ap- 
proximatfly  $132  million.  Is  that  not 
correct' 

Mr  GORE      That  is  corr<  ct. 

Mi  DOUGLAS.  The  last  quotations 
\nh;ch  v,e  had  were  to  the  effect  that 
the  price  of  Genera!  M  jtors  stoclc  uo-.v 
on  the  New  Yoik  Stock  Exchange  is  $55 
a   sJiare 

Mr.  OCRS      That  is  correct. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Or  a  total  of  $3.4f;5 
million. 

Mr.  GOR2.  Roughly  $3'j  billion  of 
corporate  ptrtflls. 

Mr.  DOUGL/\S.  T!ie  increase  m 
val".e  of  those  shares  has  amounted  to 
$3,333  mi'Uon.  or  almo'^t  pieri:-e!y  $3 '3 
L-ilIrjn. 

Mr.  GORE.     That  is  cor;  :ct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  ne\er.  I  think,  in 
any  private  relief  tax  bill  we  have  ever 
had  belt  re  us.  have  such  <nonnoMs 
amounts  of  money  been  uu ulvtd  as  m 
thi.s  bill 

Mr.  GORE.  Never  before.  Tliat  is 
why  I  made  the  stat'-ment  that  thus  bill 
liad  a  precedential  importance  If  Cun- 
L-res.s  t's'.abhshes  a  precedent  in  tins  ca.se. 
then  that  precedent  \m11  be  cited  by 
many  otht-r  persons  and  vmII  be  u.sed  as 
a  ju.stification  for  a  repetition  of  tins 
special  treatment,  or  other  .special  treat- 
ments. If  we  provide  .such  relief  fur  the 
Du  Pont  Co.  and  its  st*x'khoideis.  indi- 
vidual and  corporate,  and  thr  stock- 
holders of  the  Christiana  Corp  .  how  can 
•such  relief  be  denied  the  Hilton  Hotel 
Corp.?  I  notice  the  di.stinguished 
and  able  junior  Senator  from  l>;)'i;^iana 
I  Mr.  LoN(;  I  li.steninh'.  Siiall  I  compli- 
ment myst  If  by  de.scribins  turn  as  liaten- 
insr  with  rapt  attention''  Wluih.er  it  is 
rapt  or  not.  we  are  about  to  rap  the  gen- 
eral taxpa\er  by  the  pa.->.sa^'-  of  thi.^  bill. 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 


dent,  will   the 


.•nator   frum  Tcnne.^s.^e 


yield .' 

Mr.  GORE  At  !cai.t.  the  r:>ing  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  indicates  that 
he  was  listening',  with  whatever  degree 
of  attention.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  knows  that  the  junior 
Seiiator  from  Louisiana  would  not  have 
any  particular  objection  to  the  Hilton 
HuN'l  bill,  even  though  it  appears  tha^ 
that  bill  has  pretty  well  died  the  death 
of  inaction;  that  apparently  it  is  more 
or  less  dt^id  for  tliis  ConKie.'^s. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  it  not  spring  to 
life  again  if  this  bill  .shall  be  passed'' 
Will  not  the  dead  a'.vaken  and  emerge 
from  the  tomb  and  stalk  the  earth  aRain'' 

Mr  GORE.  I  a.-k  the  junior  Senator 
from  Loui.'iana.  d:stint;u:shed.  fair,  ein- 
ment.  and  able  as  he  is.  if.  in  his  opinion. 
the  owners  of  the  Hilton  Hotel  Corp 
would  not  be  ju.st  as  much  entitled 
to  relief  a.s  are  the  owners  of  D'l  Pont 
stock? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Hilton 
owni-rs  li.id  conie  to  Congress  in  the  bo- 
gmning.  before  the  decree  becan,e  final 
in  their  case.  I  think  they  would  cer- 
lauily  have  stood  on  every  bit  as  favor- 
able a  basis  for  relief  as  the  Du  Pont 
Rtnckh'ilders  I  think  there  i.s  no  doubt 
about  that  The  ?i  nator  from  Tennes- 
see and  I  have  some  differftii  o  of  opinion 
about  thi.'.  but  I  must  say  that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  Hilton  people  present  a 


very  meritorious  argument.  There  is 
much  t^)  be  .said  for  the:r  bill  I  do  not 
believe  they  are  pom?  to  tret  the  reUef. 
but  I  think  they  make  a  Kood  aru;viment. 

Mr  GORE.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
stand  m  a  baier  light  m  one  respect: 
At  least  th.'-y  waited  until  tlie  linal 
court  decisi-n  before  thev  a'^ked  for  re- 
lief. On  the  contrary,  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
ha.«;  a.^kei  Comrrcss  to  pa.ss  a  bill  to  re- 
lieve them  of  a  court  judgment  before 
tht\t  judtrmcnt  has  been  finally  rendered 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  had 
been  the  lawyer  for  the  Hiltrii  i>eoplc. 
I  do  not  bi'Iieve  I  would  have  advLsed 
them  to  conduct  them.selves  as  they  did 
by  wait.ng  By  waiting,  they  ended 
f:etting  /£to  It  apix-ars  tiiat  the  Du 
Pont  people  might  have  a  chan^-e  to  get 
something,  especially  if  the  bill  comes 
to  a  vote.  They  might  get  their  bill 
tluou^h. 

Mr.  GORE.  A  unanimous-coascnt  or- 
der has  been  entered  to  vote  at  2 
p  m.  ne.xt  Tuesday  on  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit. I  call  the  attention  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  that  will  be  the  day 
after  th  :■  trial  court  in  Chicano  has  or- 
dered the  submission  of  final  br;*^fs  The 
S.ipreme  Court  decision  provided  that 
divestiture  need  not  b*^i':n  until  the  ex- 
piration of  90  days  after  the  decree  of 
the  court  had  been  entered  So  on  Tues- 
day the  S^^nate  will  be  votinp  in  the  h?ht 
of  these  fact.s:  The  final  bri-.fs  will  have 
been  presented  in  Chicai^o.  After  the 
jud^'e  has  rendered  his  decision,  the  Sen- 
ate will  then,  under  the  decision  of  the 
Suprem..^  Court  of  the  United  States, 
liav e  90  days  in  which  to  provide  relief 
from  th:  decision. 

Under  those  circum.stanccs.  v. hat  pos- 
sible justification  is  there  to  proceed  to 
act  now?  I  a.-k  the  .'^enate  if  it  is  not  in 
th_p  interest  of  probity,  orderly  proce- 
dure justic.  fairness,  and  common- 
se.n.-e  to  wait  until  the  judge  has  ren- 
de'ed  h  s  opinion  before  we  try  to  pro- 
vide relief  from  the  contents  of  th.at 
jud-;ment.  I  await  an  answer.  I  shall 
await  a.n  answer  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
at  2  o'clock. 

I  think  a  great  many  persons  m  the 
LTnited  States  will  want  an  answer  U") 
that  Qu*  st.on.  bfcau.se  this  is.sue  will  not 
die  With  the  tikm?  of  the  vote  on  Tues- 
day This  l.«:.<;ue  Is  coinT  to  the  American 
penp!:>.  and  we  shall  hear  of  it  a;::ain  and 
again  and  again.  The  students  of  taxa- 
tion will  read  these  debates 

Let  me  remind  my  di.stir.cTulshed 
young  colleague  from  Louisiana  that  we 
are  dealing  here  with  the  distribution  of 
the  u'reatr.-t  distribution  of  corporate  as- 
sets m  the  history  of  the  world.  I  dare 
say  that  my  distint;uished  colleaKue 
from  Loui.^iana  may  hold  some  stock  m 
corpora'icns.  and  would  like  to  receive 
the  dr.  idends  without  having  to  pay 
taxes  on  them  Many  persons  want  to 
find  a  'vav  in  which  to  obtain  dividends 
from  corporations  vMihout  having  to  pay 
taxes  on  the.m.  just  as  many  per.sons 
wi.-:h  to  find  a  way  to  brin-r  into  this 
country  money  they  have  earned  abroad, 
wi'hoiin  having  to  pay  taxes  on  it. 

Mr  F*rt\sid'^nt.  this  matter  ha.s  a  prec- 
edential Importance  which  tran.scends 
thnt  of  m<itTv  of  the  problems  which 
have  been  di.scu&sed  in  thr.se  debates. 


Mr. 
Tcn- 

(Mr. 
Sen- 


Th(^  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  requested  the  Senate  to  make  It 
crystal  char  thai  the  passage  of  this 
bill  was  not  intend  to  influtnce  the  de- 
cision of  the  trial  coui  t  in  Chicago.  1  he 
Attorney  Gineral  said  the  Department 
of  .lustice  was  concerned  le-t  the  pas-a;:e 
of  this  bill— and  now  I  nm  n  t  attf-mpt- 
111-;  to  u.sc  the  exact  lan.i^uar^e  used  by 
tlv  Attorney  General — caase  the  Gov- 
.rnment  to  lo>e  its  ca.\^  in  the  "ourt  in 
Chicago.  Therefore,  he  asked,  in  Utters 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  distineuished  senior  Senator  fiom 
Vnginia  [Mr.  BvrdI.  to  the  Qi-tini".nshrd 
fenior  Senator  from  Illinois  !Mr  Dnro- 
L.\sl.  and  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennes;-ee.  that  the  Senate  make  it  crys- 
tiil  cl-ar  that  :t  v  .is  iKt  th-'  purpose  and 
Intent  of  tins  bill  to  mlluence  the  dec:.sb  :i 
of  tiie  court  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Pre-id'-nt.  the  prinr-.pul  pr'-.po- 
mnt  of  the  bill  m  the  Senate,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  ;  Mr  Willi.^msI. 
made  a  speech  on  the  bill.  I  studied 
hi.s  speech,  and  I  found  that  in  three 
ditTerent  ways  h'  had  demonstrated  that 
the  bill  was  designed  to  influence  th" 
decision  of  the  court.  How  did  he  de- 
.scrio<-  the  LiL?  I  shall  have  the  REror;a 
shi.w  his  exact  words;  but  he  d'>scabe<l 
the  bill  as  an  1  qyalable  solulicn  of  a 
problem  which  had  been  fought  in  the 
courts  for  13  years.  Mr.  Presi'l'^nt.  it 
is  still  h(\v.7,  fou':ht  in  the  courts. 

Mr  WILLL\MS  of  Delaware. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from 
ne;.stf  i  ifld? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair".     I>5es  the 
alor  from  'rennf.s.see  yield  to  the  ."Senator 
from  Dclavv  ;iri  ■' 

Mr  GORK      I  yuld 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  read  to  the 
Senate  any  part  of  tlie  Record  which 
he  l)elM'ves  shows  that  I  said  that'  I 
think  he  will  find  that  I  said  the  bill  is 
an  ixpntable  solution  to  a  complicated  tax 
problem  I  do  not  believe  he  will  find 
that  I  said  that  a  tax  problem  had  been 
before  the  courts  13  years. 

Mr  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  f:o:n 
Dt'l.iware  plea.se  repeat  his  stalenic'-u' 
I  could  not  quite  understand  what  he 
said  just  now. 

Mr  WILLI  A.MS  ,-f  Delaware  I  a.^ked 
the  SenaU)r  from  1  enne:^ee  to  point  out 
any  part  of  the  Rfcopd  which  would 
sliuw  that  I  did  .say  what  he  has  Just 
quoted.  I  beluve  lie  will  find  tliat  I 
.said  this  bill  is  an  equitable  si'lution  to 
a  complicated  problem.  But  I  do  not 
bel.eve  he  w;!l  find  th  it  I  said  anythinu 
about  the  t.ix  question  having  been  be- 
fore the  courts  13  years.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Te!i!;<>s..ce  is  t!Oin?;  to  quote 
the  statements  of  other  Senators.  I  sug- 
gest that  he  quote  from  the  Record. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  distinctly  recall  the 
statement  the  able  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware made,  and  he  has  ju.-^t  now  con- 
firmed the  .mportant  part  of  the  state- 
ment which  I  wish  to  quote,  namely, 
that  the  bill  is  an  equitable  solution  to 
a  problem  As  I  r-call  his  remarks  from 
memory  he  also  described  the  problem 
as  one  which  has  been  fought  in  the 
courts  for  a  number  of  years.  I  shall 
have  the  exact  quotation  appear  in  the 


Record;  but  the  essence  of  the  state- 
ment he  made,  which  I  wish  to  cite,  wEis 
that  he.  the  principal  prop>onent  of  the 
bill  in  the  Senate,  described  the  bill  as 
an  equitable  solution  to  a  problem. 
Whether  he  also  said  that  it  has  been 
fought  in  the  courts,  I  do  not  know,  al- 
though as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been 
fought  in  the  courts  since  1949;  and. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  still  being  fought 
in  the  courts.  But  the  important  point 
is  that  his  bill  is  described  by  its  prin- 
cipal proponent  in  the  Senate  as  a  legis- 
lative solution  to  a  problem — a  problem 
still  being  fought  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee yield' 

Mr  GORE      I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  did 
describe  this  bill  as  being  what  I  thought 
was  an  equitiible  solution  to  a  problem 
confronting  the  stockholders  of  this 
company.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee find  fault  with  my  advocacy  of  an 
equitable  solution?  Would  he  prefer 
that  the  bill  constitute  an  inequitable 
solution?  I  thought  that  all  Senators, 
including  he  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
wanted  a  bill  which  would  be  equitable. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  want 
an  inequitable  solution  of  the  problem; 
is  that  what  he  desires? 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  can  chase  rabbits  if 
he  desires  to  do  so.  but  I  am  not  willin:? 
to  be  diverted  by  such  tactics.  I  said 
nothing  about  desiring  an  inequity. 

I  said  that  the  Attorney  General  had 
requested  Congress  to  make  it  crystal 
clear.  The  able  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  made  it  crystal  clear  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  to  influence  the  de- 
cision of  the  court.  He  made  it  clear  in 
three  different  ways,  one  of  which  I  have 
cited,  and  I  am  prepared  to  cite  the 
others. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  at  this  point  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  yield  again? 

Mr.  GORE      I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  find 
that  I  repeatedly  stated  that  we  had  no 
intention  of  influencing  the  decision  of 
the  court  or  indicating  a  preference  as 
to  whether  the  court  would  order  the 
Christiana  Corp.  to  distribute  its  stock, 
to  keep  its  stock,  or  to  sell  it.  That  is  a 
problem  which  rests  with  the  court 
alone. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  said 
he  does  not  want  to  influence  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court.  However.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  an  amendment  which  provides  that 
the  company  must  sell  its  stock.  If  so 
that  amendment  is,  in  eflfect,  seeking  to 
have  the  court's  decision  made  here  in 
the  Senate  on  the  basis  of  what  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  asks. 

Our  committee  does  not  say  the  com- 
pany should  be  forced  to  sell  the  stock 
or  to  keep  the  stock  or  to  distribute  the 
stock.  That  is  not  the  business  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
court;  and  only  the  court  should  decide 
it,  and  neither  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee nor  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
should  have  anything  to  do  with  their 
decision. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  now  have 
before  me  a  copy  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  January  15,  1962,  and  I  shall 
proceed  to  quote  from  page  183: 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delawtu-e.  This  subject  has 
been  debated  in  the  courts  over  a  period  of 
13  years.  It  has  been  debated  In  Congress 
for  the  last  3  or  4  years.  We  have  now  be- 
fcwe  us  a  bill  which  In  my  opinion  Is  a  fair 
and  equitable  solution  of  one  of  the  most 
complicated  tax  problems  to  come  before  the 
committee  since  I  have  been  a  member,  one 
upwn  which  we  now  have  agreement  among 
the  parties  affected. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Delaware  satis- 
fied now.  with  that  quotation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Yes.  But 
I  suggest  that  if  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  continue  to  read  from  that 
same  Record,  he  would  find  that  arhong 
the  parties  which  are  in  agreement  ih  re- 
gard to  this  bill,  which  we  believe  to  be 
an  equitable  solution,  are  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. The  companies  affected  and 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
have  agreed.  The  House  has  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  passed  the  bill,  and 
the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  by  a  vote 
of  14  to  2. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree  that  it  attempts 
to  provide  a  solution;  that  is  what  I  have 
been  saying,  and  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware now  confirms  it.  He  said  it  before, 
and  now  he  confirms  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see yield  again? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  in  just  a  moment. 
First.  I  wish  to  cite  what  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee  said  yes- 
terday in  regard  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Before 
the  Senator  quotes  from  the  remarks 
made  by  another  Member  of  the  Senate, 
will  he  yield  again  to  me? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  just  a  moment  I  shall 
yield. 

Another  member  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  sp>oke  on  the  bill  yes- 
terday, the  junior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthyI.  He  too  made  it 
crystal  clear  that  it  was  the  purjxise  of 
the  bill  to  influence  the  decision  of  the 
court,  and  he  is  frank  enough  to  say  so. 
On  page  368  of  the  Record  of  January 
17,  1962,  appears  his  statement.  I  quote 
him: 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  perhaps  the  prin- 
cipal Justification  for  this  action  with  ref- 
erence to  the  court  proceeding  Is  that  by 
passing  a  law  which  establishes  that  these 
particular  tax  results  can  follow  from  a  di- 
vestment we  really  make  it  easier  for  the 
court  to  order  a  divestment  which  will  be  fair 
and  equltAble. 

Is  the  Senator  surprised  at  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  not 
commenting  upon  what  another  Senator 
has  said. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  not  against  the  rules 
to  quote  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  said  that  this 
bill  is  offered  as  a  solution  to  the  tax 
problem,  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  correspondence  and  in  testimony  be- 
fore oiu-  committee  made  it  very  clear 
that  the  decision  as  to  the  question  of 
taxes  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 


and  not  the  responsibility  of  the  court. 
We  in  this  Congress  should  handle  our 
responsibility,  which  is  to  fix  the  rate 
at  which  this  stock,  if  divested,  will  be 
taxed.  That  is  our  responsibility.  It  is 
the  courts  respons:bility  to  determine 
whether  the  divestiture  should  be  or- 
dered or  whether  the  stock  should  be 
sold.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
clearly  made  the  point,  has  emphasized 
it  in  testimony  to  our  committee,  and  has 
repeated  it  again  in  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  that  it  has  no  op- 
position to  the  enactment  and  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  I  have  before  me 
the  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  in 
which  he  says: 

In  fact.  In  the  proceedings  pendlrg  in  the 
district  court  in  Illinois,  the  Government 
has  urged  the  court  to  decree  that  Christiana 
Securities  Corp.  and  its  stockholders  be 
barred  from  receiving  General  Motors  stock 
to  be  distributed  by  Du  Tont. 

I  skip  one  sentence  for  the  sake  of 
brevity.  This  letter  having  been  placed 
in  the  Record  and  having  been  quoted 
many  times,  I  do  not  think  I  am  subject 
to  an  allegation  of  taking  anything  out 
of  context. 

The  Government  has  urged  the  court  not 
to  authorize  a  so-called  passthrough  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock  through  Christiana  to  its 
stockholders  because  a  passthrough  would 
permit  a  large  percentage  of  the  General 
Motors  stock  to  be  lodged  in  Du  Pont  family 
hands.  This  would  mean  that  the  Du  Pont 
family  could  still  effectively  control  General 
Motors  as  well  as  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  read  just  a  little 
further : 

As  we  have  indicated  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas,  copy  of  which  Is  attached, 
the  Department  Is  concerned — 

I  wonder  if  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  heard  that? — 
the  Department  Is  concerned — 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  and 
if  the  Senator  will  reswi  It,  the  Senator 
will  find  that  they  were  concerned  that 
in  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
an  impression  might  be  given  that  we 
were  trying  to  indicate  that  we  thought 
the  court  decision  should  be,  and  they 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
emphasize  or  reemphasize  in  the  debate, 
in  the  legislative  record,  the  language 
which  is  in  the  committee  report,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  at  that  time  and  which  still  has 
its  approval,  wherein  the  committee 
stated  that  the  bill  was  being  offered 
with  no  thought  in  any  way  of  in- 
fluencing the  court.  The  Department 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
repeat  that  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
The  Attorney  General  then  said  that  he 
had  no  opF>osition  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  made  it  crystal  clear 
that  it  is  his  purpose  and  intent  to  in- 
fluence the  decision  of  the  court. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  beg 
the  Senator's  pardon — the  Senator 
can  make  his  own  position  clear.  My 
position  is  clear  in  the  Record.  I  have 
repeatedly  stated,  again  and  again,  what 
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is  in  the  committee  report.  The  Senator 
can  draw  his  own  conclusion  as  to  what 
he  thinks  It  is.  but  I  do  suRpest  to  the 
senator  from  Tennessee  that  perhaps — 
ju.st  perhaps— he  may  have  enough  to 
do  to  interpret  his  own  opinion  without 
trym?  to  interpret  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President,  one  of  the 
central  questions  here  is  vvhethrr  or  not 
this  legislation  has.  as  a  fundam<-^nlal 
purpose,  the  facilitation  of  the  decision 
of  the  trill  judge,  the  exerci.«e  of  an 
influence  on  that  decision:  and  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States 
says : 

The  Department  Is  ciicern'^d  that  en- 
nctnient  cf  ih'?  provisir.ns  >.f  H  R  8847  with 
re  pect  to  dLstributions  of  Cienerii:  M'.t.irs 
6tix;ic  by  ChrisM-ina  SecurlUes  €■  rp.  may 
c.ius«  the  district  court  to  refuse  the  Gov- 
ernment s  request  that  Chrustian.^  l>e  re- 
quired to  sell  the  General  Moiors  stuck 
dlstri'3Ut."d  to  It. 

Could  the  Attorney  General  make 
hun.self  more  explicit?  And  because  of 
that  concern,  he  has  a.sked  that  in  de- 
bate It  be  made  crystal  clear. 

I  turn  agam  U3  '.he  speech  on  yester- 
day by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy!,  m 
which,  in  three  separate  instances.  I 
think  he  makes  it  crystal  clear  that  th»' 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  and 
make  it  easier — to  use  his  words,  mak<^ 
it  easier  for  the  court  to  order  a  divest- 
ment which  will  be  fair  and  equitable  " 

The  distinguished  Senator  supports 
tlus  point  of  view,  as  he  has  a  ri;ht  to 
do  This  Ls  no  criticism  of  him  <  nv 
Senator  has  a  right  to  analyze  and  ex- 
amine the  statements  of  his  colleagues 
without  having  imputed  to  him  some 
unchivalrous.  ungener(.ia.s  act.  This  is 
central  to  the  i.^sue  that  will  come  to  a 
held  on  Tue.sday  If  the  Attorney  C»en- 
eral  thinks  this  debate  makes  it  civstal 
clear,  and  should  make  it  crystal  clear. 
I  am  sure  the  Attorney  General,  before 
he  advises  the  President  upon  the  action 
he  may  wish  to  take  with  r-'spect  to  this 
bill,  would  want  to  examine  th'^  ques- 
tion of  lust  m  which  direction  the  de- 
bate makes  ir  crystal  rlear 

I  quote  asiam  from  the  speech  of  the 
able  uinior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  a 
supporter  of  the  bill,  from  page  367  of 
the  Record: 

Bdslcrxlly.  the  bill  attempts  to  provide  a 
r":i.sMnAble  and  wurksible  method  by  which 
Du  P'jnt  can  divest  Itself  of  the  Oenernl 
Motors  stuck  This  Is  the  linpt.)rtant  con- 
sideration. 

Mr  President,  that  is  one  of  the  re- 
maining questions  bffore  the  court  in 
Chicago.  What  is  the  crystal  clear 
meaning  of  the  speech  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minne.sota^  It  is.  as  he 
has  said  frankly,  to  make  it  easier  for 
the  court  to  render  a  decision  which  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  de- 
.scribes  as   fair  and   equitable 

The  divestiture  of  General  Motors 
stock  by  Du  Pont  has  been  ordered  by 
the  US  Supreme  Court,  to  provide  re- 
lief from  a  condition  whirh  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
not  ordered  divestiture  to  satisfy  what 
the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware  may 


think  Is  a  fair  and  equitable  solution. 
That  is  not  written  in  the  decision  at 
all.  The  Senator's  opinion  about  what 
is  fair  and  equitable  is  not  at  issue  t>e- 
fore  the  Court,  but  the  bill  which  the 
Senat/)r  supports  is  directed  at  that 
decision,  I  submit,  by  his  own  descrip- 
tion of  It. 

I  wish  to  quote  once  anain  from  the 
remarks  of  the  distingu;sl-.ed  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  F'mance,  my 
able  collear4ue.  whom  I  hold  in  affec- 
tionate regard,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Mmr.esota.  I  read  from  the  thud 
column  on  page  367 : 

Thj  question  h*ifl  been  In  court,  as  I  have 
noteC.  since  1949.  The  problem  nf  divesti- 
ture, especially  as  It  relates  to  the  question 
of  revenue.  Is  one  on  which  I  think  the 
Finance  Committee  is  quallOed  to  act  I 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  better  qualified  to  act  than  a  dis- 
trict Judge  In  Chicago. 

I  wonder  what  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  thinks  about  that.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  not  only 
proposes  to  act  on  this  question,  which 
IS  before  the  court  m  Chicago,  but  also 
asserts  a  superior  competence  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  to  act 
Ui-Kjn  It. 

I  do  not  wish  to  demean  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Fm:  nee  or  its  individual 
members.  This  question,  however,  is  a 
question  in  the  final  staces  of  litr:;ation 
The  judge  has  ordered  the  submission  of 
f\nal  briefs.  I  repeat,  on  next  Monday. 
On  next  Tuesday  at  2  o'clock  the  Senate 
w  il!  have  a  vote 

Mr  KKI-'AUVKl!  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr    GORE      I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr  KKFAUVER  I  do  not  wish  to 
in'^ernipt  the  11  n*-  of  argument  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Tennessee 

Mr  GORE  I  welcome  the  Senators 
remarks  I  shall  not  consider  It  an  in- 
terruption. I  shall  consider  whatever 
my  able  colleague  says  to  be  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  debate.  He  is  a  distinguished 
Senator  who  is  chairman  of  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of 
the   Committee   on    the   .Judiciary. 

Mr  KEFAU\'ER.  I  thank  my  col- 
lea  -me 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  hear 
all  of  the  Senator  s  remarks,  made  io- 
dav  and  the  other  day  I  have  read  moht 
of  the  r-'marks  m  the  Rf:(ORn  I  have 
read  fully  the  remarks  prepared  for 
Monday.  January  I.t 

Mr  GORE  I  thank  the  Senator  He 
compliments  me  lughly. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  I  wi.-sh  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  upon  the  tremendous 
study  and  consideration,  as  is  apparent 
from  reading  his  rrninrks  and  llsteni  i  ; 
to  him,  he  has  given  to  thus  important 
problem,  which  is  quite  intricate  and 
complicated  He  has  given  the  subject 
a  i:reat  deal  of  consideration,  and  he 
IS  most  sincere  in  his  presentation  of 
the  viewpoint  he  has  presented 

I  have  always  felt,  looking  at  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  section  7.  from  an  antitnu-t 
viewpoint,  that  trying  to  obtain  com- 
petition as  among  coryiorations  and  to 
prevent  mono;>)lies  and  cartels  was  the 
main  idea  of  stx-tion  7  both  when  it  wa.i 
passod     originally     and     when     it     was 


amended     in     1950    by     the    so-called 
Celler-Kefauver  amendment. 

I  have  always  felt,  also,  it  was  not 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
section  7,  to  work  an  undue  hardship  or 
harm  upon  the  innocent  holder  of  stock 
in  a  corporation  who  had  no  direct  part 
in  mana-iement  or  in  the  taking  of  the 
action  which  resulted  in  the  violation  of 
the  law. 

I  think  there  is  room  for  a  dlflerence 
of  position  as  to  the  holder  of  one  or  two 
shares  of  stock,  who  we  know  has  no 
actual  voice  in  the  management,  and  the 
mana-ierial  holders  of  stock  who  might 
have  taken  the  action  which  brouglit 
about  the  violation  of  the  antitrust  law. 
and  that  they  should  be  treated  dif- 
ferently. 

When  the  problem  first  came  up  in  the 
lust  Cont,'ress.  the  bills  were  introduced 
by  former  Senator  Prear  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams)  at 
th  It  time.  A  bill  was  introduced  Ln  the 
House  also.  Those  were  general  bills 
dealiii :  w.th  trying  to  relieve  the  In- 
dividual ."Stockholder,  or  to  take  some  un- 
due burdt  n  from  him.  That  was  true 
of  the  on  inal  bill.  H.R.  8847.  It  had  a 
general  application. 

It  was  my  feeling,  as  I  said  to  Rep- 
resentative Hoc.GS  at  that  time,  and  al.«;o 
to  til  S  •nator  from  Virginia  IMr.  ByrdI. 
that  from  the  antitrust  viewpoint  a  gen- 
eral bill  miu;ht  encourage  the  courts  to 
break  up  monopolies  more  readily  and 
It  uas  possible  that  in  monopoly  situa- 
tions even  the  suggestions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Antitrust  Division, 
and  Federal  Trade  Commission  would 
result  in  divestitures  or  spinoffs  of  cor- 
poiations. 

The  bill  that  we  have  before  us  now 
i.s.  of  cour.se.  a  special  bill  dealing  only 
with  Du  Pont. 

I  wish  to  ask  my  colleafrue  what  his 
feeling  Is  about  making  the  bill  a  special 
bill  instead  of  trying  to  deal  with  the 
problem  on  a  general  basis. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  the  Senator  has  de- 
scribed It.  the  bill  has  application  only 
to  the  Du  Pont  Co.  and  its  stockholders. 
Therefore  it  is  a  special  bill  or.  as  we 
traditionally  u.se  the  term  in  the  Senate, 
a  private  relief  bill  for  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
It  proposes  to  provide  relief  from  a  court 
decision  t>efore  the  decree  of  the  court 
has  been  entered.  That  constitutes  my 
answer  to  the  last  question  the  Senator 
propounded. 

In  the  prefatory  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor he  referred  to  a  possible  amelioration 
of  the  tax  consequences  to  the  holders 
of  small  amounts  of  stock  in  the  Du 
Pont  Co 

Mr  KFFAUVFR.  Individual  and  In- 
n.^cent  stockholders. 

Mr  GORE.  Individual  and  Innocent 
stockholders 

Mr   KEFAUVER.     Yes. 

Mr  GORE  I  point  out  to  the  able 
Sf^nator.  as  I  have  stated  repeatedly  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  heretofore,  that 
vast  propaganda  efforts  have  been  made 
to  convince  the  small  innocent  stock- 
holder that  he  will  be  hurt  with  harsh 
tax  con.sequpnces  unless  the  Senate 
passes  the  bill  What  are  the  facts?  I 
cite  to  the  able  Senator  not  my  state- 
ment, but  the  statement  of  the  president 
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of  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  Mr.  Crawford  H. 
Greenewalt,  on  pages  77,  78,  and  79  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  in  which  he  said  that  he 
jiroposes,  as  jjresident  of  the  Du  Pont 
Co  .  to  follow  a  method  of  divestiture 
imder  existing:  law  which  would  not  re- 
quire any  stocltholder  to  pay  any  addi- 
tional taxes. 

Mr.  KEFATJVER.  I  have  read  Mr. 
Greenewalt's  testimony,  and  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  has  referred  to  it.  I  should 
like  to  ask  .some  questions  about  the 
meaning  of  it. 

On  page  78,  of  course.  Mr.  Greenewalt 
Ls  reported  as  discussing  a  plan  wliich 
he  may  submit.  We  do  not  know 
w  hethcr  or  not  the  plan  will  be  approved 
by  the  court.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
pass  judgment  on  whether  it  is  a  good 
plan  or  a  bad  plan.  I  did  ask  what  ef- 
fect it  would  have  on  the  individual 
stockholders. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  I  see 

Mr.  GORE.  Before  the  Senator  goes 
further,  let  me  agree  with  him  that  the 
plan  has  not  been  approved  by  the  court. 
The  fact  stands  out  in  bold  relief  that 
no  plan  of  divestiture  has  been  approved 
or  ordered  by  the  court.  One  of  the 
main  contentions  I  have  been  making 
in  this  debate  is  that  we  should  await 
the  plan  of  divestiture  to  be  decreed  by 
the  court  before  we  proceed  to  provide 
relief.  If  the  court  permitted  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  to  follow  the  plan  of  divesti- 
ture which  Mr.  Greenewalt  has  proposed 
to  follow,  and  which  he  describes  on 
pages  77.  78,  and  79,  in  his  words,  "stock- 
holders would  be  paying  no  more  than 
the  tax  they  now  pay  on  the  cash  divi- 
dends." 

Mr.  KEFATJVER.  Will  the  Senator 
outline  wha".  would  happen  under  the 
plan  discusfed  by  Mr.  Greenewalt,  as 
shown  on  pages  77,  78.  and  79?  I  notice 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  that  the  first 
step  is  referred  to,  but  the  Senator,  being 
a  member  of  the  France  Committee,  is 
more  familiar  with  it  than  I. 

Mr.  OORi:.  Readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  can  refer  to  those  pages, 
but  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator, 
instead  of  quoting  and  reading  at  length, 
I  think  I  can  accurately  paraphrase  the 
plan  of  acticn  which  Mr.  Greenewalt  has 
proposed.  He  proposes  a  plan  of  action 
in  three  stejw. 

As  a  first  step  he  would  distribute  15 
million  shares  of  General  Motors  stock 
over  a  10-year  period  to  the  Du  Pont 
stockholders  in  lieu  of  one-quarter  of 
the  regular  cash  dividend  which  the 
holders  of  Du  Pont  stock  have  been 
gettinR. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  other  words,  as 
he  said,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  rec- 
ord, if  the  i->erson  is  receiving  a  $6  Du 
Pont  dividend,  he  would  receive  $4.50  in 
cash  and  the  rest  in  General  Motors 
stock.     Is  that  statement  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  tax  would  be  the  same  in  either 
event.  If  the  stockholder  received  $6  in 
cash,  it  would  be  dividend  income.  If 
he  received  $4.50  in  cash  and  $1.50  value 
in  General  Motors  stock,  the  tax  would 
be  exactly  the  same.    That  is  step  No.  1. 

Step  No.  2  is  found  on  page  79.    Mr. 
Greenewalt   proposes   at    that   point   to 
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dispose  of  10  million  shares  of  General 
Motors  through  essentially  tax-free  ex- 
changes. In  other  words,  If  one  of  our 
constituents  had  100  shares  of  Du  Pont 
stock,  Mr.  Greenewalt  might  offer  to 
exchange  General  Motors  stock  of  com- 
parable value.  He  has  said  that  he 
thinks  over  a  period  of  years  he  could 
dispose  of  10  million  shares  of  General 
Motors  stock  held  by  Du  Pont  through 
tax-free  exchanges. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  But  would  a  trade 
of  that  kind  carry  no  tax  with  it? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  would  carry  no  tax 
under  circumstance.s  which  would  meet 
provisions  of  law  which  would  make  it 
tax  free. 

The  third  step  is  also  described  on 
page  79  of  the  hearings.  That  is  a  sale 
of  35  million  shares  of  General  Motors 
stock  by  the  Du  Pont  corporation  over 
a  period  of  10  years. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  able 
senior  colleague  that  neither  step  1  nor 
step  2  would  require  the  payment  of  any 
additional  tax  eiUier  by  the  individual 
stockholders  or  by  the  Du  Pont  Co. 

Step  3,  the  sale  of  stock  by  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  would  require  a  tax  payment  which 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Greenewalt's  testi- 
mony, in  September  1961,  was  estimated 
to  be  $330  million.  Of  course,  the  mar- 
ket price  of  General  Motors  at  that  time 
was  $45  a  share.  It  is  now  $55  a  share. 
The  tax  on  the  sale  of  35  miUion  shares 
now  would  represent  a  greater  profit 
and,  consequently,  a  greater  tax,  smd 
that  is  estimated  now  to  be  about  $450 
million. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues, 
since  he  inquired  and  expressed  concern 
about  the  average  stockholder  of  Du 
Pont  stock,  that  in  neither  of  these  three 
steps  would  the  stockholders  pay  any 
additional  tax  whatever.  In  the  words 
of  the  president  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  Mr. 
Crawford  H.  Greenewalt  himself,  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  would  be  required  to  pay  the 
tax. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  haVe  another  question  or  two. 

Mr.  GORE.  Before  we  go  further, 
would  the  Senator  be  interested  to  know 
who  would  pay  the  tax  under  a  plan 
which  Mr.  Greenewalt  proposes  to  follow 
under  this  bill,  the  court  permitting? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  a  moment,  yes. 
On  page  4  of  the  prepared  speech  of  the 
Senator — I  do  not  know  where  it  is  in  the 
record — the  Senator  said: 

In  actuality,  then,  assuming  the  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Greenewalt'B  public  testimony,  the 
bill  Increases  the  tax  burden  and,  further- 
more, shifts  the  tax  from  the  company  to 
the  individual  stockholders  directly. 

Is  that  the  point  the  Senator  will  fur- 
ther discuss? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  I  made  that  state- 
ment. I  would  like  to  quote  again  my 
authority:  the  president  of  the  Du  Pont 
corporation.  On  page  79  of  the  Finance 
Committee  hearings,  in  the  center  of  the 
page,  I  read  the  following  paragraph: 

Under  present  law,  then,  tax  revenues  un- 
der the  combination  of  methods  of  divesti- 
ture which  now  appears  most  favorable 
would  total  about  $330  million. 

That  is  under  present  law,  under  the 
three-step   plan    which   we   have   been 


talking  about.  This  estimate  would  have 
to  be  raised  now  because  of  the  larger 
profits  from  the  sale  of  the  35  million 
shares. 

Mr.  KEPAU"VER.     I  imderstand. 

Mr.  GORE.  Continuing  to  read  from 
Mr.  Greenewalt's  testimony : 

A  distribution  under  H  Jl.  8847  would  yield 
tax  revenues  of  about  $350  million. 

Who  would  pay  the  taxes  under  H.R. 
8847? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  know  the  Senator 
has  discussed  this  c>oint.  but  I  will  ap- 
preciate it  if  he  would  outline  it  again. 

Mr.  GORE.  HJl.  8847  contemplates 
a  pass-through  and  provides  the  guide- 
lines and  the  tax  consequences  of  a  pass- 
through,  under  which  the  taxes  would 
be  paid  not  by  the  Du  Pont  Co.  but  by 
the  stockholders,  and  most  of  it  by  the 
individual  stoclcholders  of  Du  Pont  and 
Christiana. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  little  fellow  with  one  or  two 
shares  of  stock? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  amount  of  the  tax 
he  would  pay  would  depend  upon  two 
things:  one,  upon  the  rate  of  income 
tax  which  he  pays;  and.  two,  on  the 
date  of  his  purchase  of  Du  Pont  stock, 
because  a  modified  capital  gains  treat- 
ment is  applied  in  this  case. 

In  other  words,  if  the  court  in  its  de- 
cision follows  the  terms  of  the  pending 
bill,  the  Du  Pont  corporation  will  pay 
no  taxes  whatever.  Let  me  back  up  a 
bit  and  make  a  precise  statement,  as 
follows:  If  the  court  renders  a  decision 
which  conforms  to  the  terms  of  the 
pending  bill,  permitting  Du  Pont  cor- 
poration and  one  corporate  stockholder 
of  Du  Pont  corporation  to  divest  them- 
selves of  General  Motors  stock,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  pending  bill,  and  Du 
Pont  Co.  follows  that  decision  and  the 
plan  set  out  in  the  bill,  then  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  will  not  pay  even  $1  in  tax. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Who  will  pay  the 
tax? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  stockholders,  pri- 
marily the  individual  stockholders.  I 
can  cite  for  the  Senator  a  large  insur- 
ance company  which  owns  more  than 
5,000  shares  of  Du  Pont  stock  on  which  it 
will,  if  this  General  Motors  stock  is  dis- 
tributed to  it,  pay  only  18  cents  a  share  in 
taxes.  I  could  not  tell  the  able  Senator 
exactly  what  the  profits  will  be  to  this 
company,  because  I  do  not  know  how 
long  it  has  held  the  stock.  However,  the 
profit  on  5,000  shares  of  Du  Pont  stock 
is  vsist.  Even  if  bought  as  late  as  last 
September,  the  increase  in  value  of  its 
part  of  this  General  Motors  stock  would 
be  more  than  $60,000.  Yet  the  pending 
bill  provides  a  way  in  which  that  insur- 
ance company  will  be  excused  from  all 
taxes  through  this  divestiture  order,  if 
it  follows  the  lines  of  the  pending  bill, 
except  16  cents  a  share. 

That  is  why  I  say  the  pending  bill 
would  levy  the  heaviest  burden  upon  the 
individual  stockholders.  There  is  one 
corporation  which  holds  Du  Pont  stock 
which  would  have  special  treatment. 
One  corporation  would  be  required  to 
pay — and  only  one  corporation — more 
than  16  cents  a  share.  That  is  the 
Christiana  Corp. 
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Some  people  have  m#de  much  of  that. 
and  have  tried  to  use  that  as  Justifica- 
tion for  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  nominal  tax 
is  imposed  on  Christiana  for  the  profits 
that  would  accrue  to  it.  The  tax 
amounts  to  only  $60  nxillion — $60  mil- 
lion, compared  with  the  enormous  profits 
that  have  been  earned  through  this  vast 
holding  and  monopoly  of  General  Motors, 
is  perfectly  astounding 

If  the  court  and  Congress  should  ap- 
ply the  same  tax  to  Christiana  Corp.  on 
its  General  Motors  stock  as  it  applies  to 
a  citizen  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  or 
Montana  or  Alaska  or  Illinois  or  Dela- 
ware. Christiana  would  have  to  pay  a 
tax  of  $180  million,  instead  of  $60  million 

Mr,  KEPAUVER.  The  general  im- 
pression about  the  bill — and  my  own 
Impression  of  the  bill — is  that  it  was 
intended  to  provide,  as  to  individual 
shareholders  getting  General  Motors 
stock  or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
General  Motors  stock,  that  instead  of 
paying  on  the  regular  income  tax  basis 
they  would  be  entitled  to  pay  on  a  capi- 
tal gains  basis  of  20  percent,  except  in  thf^ 
lower  income  brackets,  where  it  would 
not  make  any  difference  one  way  or  the 
other,  or  would  not  make  much  differ- 
ence, in  any  event.  But  do  not  the  indi- 
vidual stockholders  get  some  relief  by 
virtue  of  being  able  to  treat  this  as  a 
distribution  of  capital  rather  than  pay- 
ing straight  income  tax.  even  under  Mr 
Greenewalt's  suggested  plan  of  distri- 
bution? 

Mr.  GORE.  Under  Mr  Greenewalt's 
suggested  plan  of  action,  they  would  not 
have  additional  income  and.  therefore, 
would  pay  no  additional  taxes.  One 
consequence  of  this  plan,  if  approved, 
would  be  the  appreciation  in  value  of  the 
Du  Pont  stock,  on  which  no  taxes  would 
be  paid  under  present  law  until  that 
stock  was  sold.  Why  do  I  say  thaf 
The  second  step  was  a  tux -free  ex- 
change. If  10  million  shares  were 
exchanged,  and  if  a  large  amount  of 
outstanding  Du  Pont  stock  should  be 
retired,  but  the  assets  remained  and  the 
company's  earnmgs  piled  up.  and.  in- 
stead of  a  distribution  of  dividends  in 
cash,  some  General  Motors  stock  is  dis- 
tributed, the  assets  per  share  of  Du  Pont 
stock  outstanding  would  then  greatly 
increase.  Therefore,  there  would  be  an 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  stock 
held  by  each  individual  stockholder,  as 
well  as  by  corporate  stockholders,  but 
no  tax  consequences  would  accrue  until 
the  sale  of  such  stock.  Do  I  make  my- 
self clear? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  the  Senator 
makes  himself  clear.  I  understand. 
There  is  one  other  question.  I  have  re- 
ceived letters,  as  have  other  Senators 
concerned  with  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
which  say,  in  effect,  that  under  the  first 
point  in  Mr.  Greenewalt's  suggested  pro- 
gram there  would  be  an  exchange  of 
General  Motors  stock  to  the  extent  of 
one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  the  cash 
dividend,  or  in  lieu  of  one-fourth  of  the 
amount  of  the  cash  dividend;  and  sec- 
ond, tax-free  exchanges.  Nevertheless. 
the  company  is  required  within  10  years 
to  dispose  of  35  million  shares,  and  it 
is  believed  that  this  might  so  depress 
the  market  as  very  adversely  to  affect 


IXi  Pont  and.  therefore,  the  sharehold- 
ers of  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  GORE.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
the  retirement  of  Du  Pont  stock  out- 
standing, to  the  extent  that  it  is 
retired 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  No.  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  would  depress  the  value  of  Du 
Pont  stock  I  mean  that  throwing  35 
million  shares  of  General  Motors  stock 
on  the  market  would  cause  the  price  of 
General  Motors  .stock  then  to  be  badly 
deflated 

Mr,  GORE  That  circumstance  is  ad- 
vanced as  a  rea.son  for  the  pas-sage  of  the 
bill.  I  propo.se  in  due  cour.se  this  after- 
noon to  demonstrate  that  that  is  not  a 
valid  point;  that  it  is  only  an  astensible 
reason  for  the  bill  It  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  true  that  Cjeneral  Motors  stock 
would  be  depressed  I  think  I  will  be 
able  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  to  dem- 
onstrate this  fact  conclusively 

Mr  KEFAUVER  I  shall  listen  with 
much  interest  to  what  the  Senator  will 
say.  because  that  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  arguments  made  I  notice  that 
the  Senator  .says,  on  page  4  of  the  speech 
he  delivered  on  Monday : 

Kl  least  '20  mUllon  of  these  shares  could 
be  purcha-sed  by  Crenerai  Mnitirn  U«elf  fur  use 
in  existing  progr.ims  f  t  en\pl')yee  bonuses 
and  stock  purrhase  pl.ms 

Does  that  refer  to  20  million  of  the  35 
million  shares'' 

Mr  GORE  Yes  I  apologize  fur  re- 
ferring to  my  own  prepared  text,  or  that 
portion  of  It  which  I  have  not  yet 
reached,  but  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  if 
the  Senator  will  examine  page  10  of  my 
prepared  text,  to  which  I  shall  refer 
later  in  the  day,  I  deal  there  in  detail 
with  this  question,  and  I  have  satisfac- 
torily— at  least,  in  a  way  satisfacton,-  to 
me — demolished  this  ostensible  reason 
for  the  passage  of  the  bill 

I  should  like  to  yield  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, who  IS  far  more  learned  in  this 
field  than  I  am  if  the  Senator  would 
be  willing  to  allow  him  to  supplement 
my  answer. 

Mr  KEFAUVER  I  certainly  would 
be  happy  to  do  .so 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  is  one  of  the  ussues  which  is  under 
very  great  argument  and  discu.ssion  in 
the  court  in  Chicago,  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  contending  that 
there  will  be  no  really  adverse  effects 
upon  the  price  of  General  Motors  stock 
if  Christiana  is  forced  to  divest  it  by 
sale'' 

Mr    GORE      That  is  true 

Mr  DOUGLAS  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  was  brought  out  day  before  yesterday, 
the  Ford  Foundation 

Mr  GORE  Will  not  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  spell  out  for  my  senior  colleague 
from  Tennessee  the  details  of  the  market 
effect-s  of  this  operation  and  compare  it 
with  the  Ford  Foundation  .secondary  of- 
ferings'' 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  the  Senator  would  do  so 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  Greenewalt  states 
that  if  the  court  were  to  order  complete 
divestiture  by  the  Du  Pont  Co,  there 
would  be  only  35  million  shares  of 
General   Motors    which    would   have   to 


be  sold  The  Junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  pointed  out  that  at  least  20 
million  shares  could  be  absorbed  by  Gen- 
eral Motors  itself. 

Mr.  GORE,     Over  a  10-year  period, 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Over  a  10-year  pe- 
riod. General  Motors  buys  approxi- 
mately 1.100,000  shares  a  year  for  its 
welfare  and  pension  funds.  Over  a  10- 
year  period,  this  would  amount  to  11  mil- 
lion shares.  General  Motors  also  issues, 
on  the  average,  1,300.000  new  shares  a 
year,  and  this  could  be  by  purchase  from 
Du  Pont 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Would  it  be  legal, 
under  the  decree,  for  General  Motors  to 
purchase  back  its  General  Motors  stock 
from  Du  Ponf 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  It  could  be 
mtide  so  by  the  decree.  Then  there 
would  have  to  be  sold  not  more  than 
1 1  million  shares  of  General  Motors  stock 
by  Du  Pont  over  a  10-year  period. 

Now  to  come  to  the  precedent  of  the 
Ford  Foundation. 

Mr  GORE.  May  I  add  one  comment? 
Normally,  between  7  and  8  million  Gen- 
eral Motors  shares  are  bought  and  sold 
each  year  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  We 
have  the  precedent  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, which  over  the  course  of  5  years 
has  sold  17  million  Ford  shares,  which 
are  the  equivalent  of  24  million  shares 
of  General  Motors  stock  That  has  had 
no  effect  in  depressing  the  price.  On  the 
contrary,  the  price  has  increased  by  $46 
a  share  during  the  5  years  in  which 
they  were  divesting  themselves  of  the 
stock 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  That  is  to  say.  the 
Ford    Co    stock   has** 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct, 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  How  about  the 
General  Motors  stock? 

Mr  DOUGLAS,  The  Ford  Co  stock  is 
not  as  stable  as  General  Motors  stock, 
and  the  Ford  Co,  is  not  as  powerful  a 
concern  as  the  General  Motors  Corp, 
So,  if  the  Ford  Co.  can  dispose  of  the 
equivalent  of  24  million  shares  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock  in  5  years,  could  not 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  dispose  of  11  million 
shares  of  General  Motors  stock  in  10 
yeans?    That  is  the  question, 

Mr  GORE,  To  point  out  what  a  de- 
pressing effect  this  is  having  on  the 
Ford  Motor  Co  stock,  let  me  state  that  a 
few  days  ago  there  was  a  stock  split  of 
2  for  1.  and  the  dividends  were  increased 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  during  the  time  in  which  these 
shares  have  been  sold  on  the  market, 
the  price  of  Ford  stock  has  increased 
from  $64  a  share  to  $110.75  a  share,  or. 
as  I  have  stated,  a  little  more  than  $46 
a  share  and  during  that  time  they  have 
disi>osed  of  Ford  stock  In  an  amount 
equivalent  to  24  million  shares  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock.  In  other  words,  in 
terms  of  the  price  at  which  the  Ford  Co, 
stock  sold,  that  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  24  million  shares  of  General  Motors 
stock  at  the  present  price. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  It  would  be  a  few 
less  shares,  but  the  stock  la  more  valu- 
able or  is  higher  priced  than  General 
Motors  stock? 

Mr   DOUGLAS,     Yes. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  explanation  which  has 
been  given  in  regard  to  the  experience 
uf  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  I  may  clear  up 
one  point,  let  me  say  that  the  Ford  Foun- 
(iation  now  holds  about  53  percent  of  the 
Ford  Co,  stock.  It  originally  held  65  per- 
cent of  the  Ford  stock.  We  believe  It 
now  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
d.iiion  to  dispose  of  additional  quantities 
of  tlie  stock,  and  that  this  amounts  to 
what  is  teclinically  described  as  an  over- 
hang of  the  market.  But  there  has  been 
no  depressing  effect  on  the  price  of  the 
Ford  Co.  stock  because  53  percent  of  the 
Ford  equity  is  held  by  the  foundation 
and  may  be  sold.  That  has  not  discour- 
a;;ed  its  purchase  by  others. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  permitUng  this  interruption. 

Mr,  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  explana- 
tion given  by  my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  KEPAUVEK.     I  appreciate  it,  too. 

I  understand  that  a  few  years  ago. 
when  Ford  decided  to  become  a  public 
foundation,  it  decided  to  place  a  large 
amount  of  the  Ford  stock  on  the  market 
over  a  period  of  years.  How  many 
shares  were  involved? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Seventeen  million 
shares  of  Ford  or  the  equivalent  of  24 
million  shares  of  General  Motors. 

Mr,  KEPAU"VZR.  Over  a  period  of  5 
years? 

Mr,  DOUGLAS,    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Aside  from  the 
antitrust  feature,  I  should  like  to  know 
in  which  way  the  Innocent,  small  stock- 
holder will  come  out  best — whether  by 
means  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  or  In 
the  event  Mr,  Greenewalt's  plan — I  do 
not  know  whether  It  Is  a  good  plan  or 
not — Is  approved,  or  if  some  other  plan 
Is  approved.  Is  there  any  way  to  tell  In 
which  way  the  small  stockholders  will 
come  out  best,  before  a  court  decision  Is 
rendered? 

Mr,  GORE.  To  begin  with,  we  do  not 
know  what  plan  the  court  will  order.  If 
no  bill  Is  passed  and  If  the  court  ap- 
proves the  divestiture  plan  which  Mr. 
Greenewalt  has  testified  he  would  pro- 
pose to  follow,  then  no  stockholder  would 
pay  any  additional  tax  whatsoever. 

Mr,  KEFAUVER,  Certainly  that  Is 
not  the  general  impression;  it  Is  not 
what  I  had  understood. 

Mr,  GORE.  Earlier  I  stated  my  deep 
and  profound  Indignation  that  this  huge 
corporation,  which  has  reaped  such 
Rreat  profits  for  Itself  and  Its  stockhold- 
ers, would  set  out  deliberately  upon  a 
campaign  of  deception  and  misrepresen- 
tation, in  an  attempt  to  prejudice,  mis- 
inform, influence,  and  frighten  the  thou- 
sands of  small  stockholders.  In  order 
that  they.  In  turn,  would  write  letters, 
send  telegrams,  and  make  telephone  calls 
to  Members  of  Congress,  urging  them  to 
vote  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  the  purpose 
of  which  Is  to  Influence  the  court  to  pro- 
vide a  decree  which  would  permit  a  pass- 
through  of  General  Motors  stock  into 
the  hands  of  members  of  the  Du  Pont 
family,  and  in  a  way  which,  to  quote 
the  Department  of  Justice,  would  enable 
the  members  of  that  family  to  continue 
their  control  over  that  company,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  antltnist  laws.  That  is 
reprehensible. 


Furthermore,  if  the  pending  bill  be- 
comes law  and  if  the  courts  finally  de- 
cree a  method  of  diVestiture  in  conform- 
ity with  the  guidelines  of  this  bill, 
then  the  entire  tax  burden  would  be 
transferred  from  the  Du  Pont  Co.  to  the 
stockholders,  primarily  the  Individual 
stockholders;  and  also  that  tax  burden 
would  be  increased.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, It  would  permit  a  pass-through  of 
the  General  Motors  stock  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Christiana  Corp.,  80  per- 
cent of  the  stock  of  which  is  held  by  65 
members  of  the  Wilmington  branch  of 
the  Du  Pont  family,  38  of  whom  are  hus- 
band and  wife. 

In  other  words,  those  few  members  of 
the  Du  Pont  family,  who  were  parties 
to  the  action  originally  filed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  control  the  Chris- 
tiana Corp.;  the  Christiana  Corp.  con- 
trols the  Du  Pont  Co.;  and  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  controls  the  General  Motors  Corp. 

So,  if  we  reverse  the  order,  if  this  plan 
is  approved  and  finally  is  followed,  then 
the  pass-through  will  go  from  Du  Pont 
right  back  to  Christiana,  and  from 
Christiana  to  a  few  members  of  the  Du 
Pont  family.  I  make  no  personal  criti- 
cism of  the  Du  Pont  family.  I  criticize 
this  monopolistic  control  of  the  General 
Motors  Corp. — monopolistic  control 
which,  as  the  able  Senator  knows,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws.  Therefore, 
the  big  and  the  paramotint  question  In- 
volved here  is  whether  the  Senate  will 
lend  Itself  to  an  effort — to  use  the  words 
of  Du  Pont  Co,  officials — to  "facilitate" 
the  efficient  framing  of  a  decree  by  the 
court,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  to  make  It 
easier  for  the  court  to  render  an  opinion 
which  in  the  Judgment  of  some  would  be 
equitable  and  fair. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  the  explanations 
he  has  given,  and  I  also  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  for  the  explanations 
he  has  given.  As  a  result,  the  matter 
is  much  clearer  to  me  now. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  ques- 
tion before  the  Congress — I  am  confident 
there  has  not  been  in  the  22  years  I 
have  served  in  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government — that  has  gone  so  di- 
rectly to  the  question  of  monopoly,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  free  enterprise 
competltlye  system,  on  the  other,  as  is 
Involved  In  this  case.  I  am  most  grateful 
for  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague. 

The  ostensible  reasons  which  have 
been  advanced  for  supporting  this  bill 
do  not.  let  me  repeat,  appear  to  be  the 
real  reasons  for  rushing  it  through. 
Two  arguments  have  been  advanced  in 
support  of  this  bill:  First,  that  it  will 
ease  the  tax  impact  of  this  divestiture 
on  Du  Pont  stockholders,  and,  second, 
that  it  will  prevent  a  market  upheaval 
as  a  result  of  this  divestiture,  particu- 
larly for  General  Motors  stock.  As  I 
have  said  in  previous  colloquy  today, 
neither  argvunent  will  hold  water.  I 
wish  to  proceed,  however,  to  examine 
those  arguments  In  detail.  I  think,  by 
detailed   examination,  I  can   convince 


any  unbiased. person  that  these  reasons 
are  not  good  reasons. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  hii  very  learned 
and  valiant  efforts  in  the  field  of  very 
complicated  tax  and  antitrust  law.  and 
I  wish  to  let  him  know  that,  in  studying 
the  Record,  which  we  as  Members  of 
this  body  do  and  are  obligated  to  do,  I 
find  that  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  those  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!  have 
surely  been  of  great  benefit  and  help  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  believe 
the  Senator  has  made  a  very  distinct 
contribution  toward  strengthening  the 
antitrust  policy  of  the  Government  and 
strengthening  the  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  present  litigation  or  in  the 
present  court  proceedings  relating  to 
the  divestiture  of  stock  by  the  Du  Pont 
corporation. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  generous  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  call  to  his  attention, 
as  I  previously  did  at  a  time  when  be, 
unfortunately,  was  away  from  this 
Chamber  on  official  business,  the  fact 
that  when  we  take  the  vote  on  Tuesday 
at  2  p.m.,  the  Senate  will  be  voting  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  The  motion  to 
recommit,  though  it  has  not  been  re- 
duced to  writing  in  exact  terms,  will 
have  as  its  purpose  the  recommittal  of 
the  bill  with  instructions  to  the  com- 
mittee to  report  a  bill  back  to  the  Senate 
after  the  court  decision  has  been  ren- 
dered, providing  such  relief  to  taxpayers 
from  the  consequences  of  that  decision 
as  in  Its  judgment  may  be  fair  and 
equitable.  We  shall  vote  on  that  ques- 
tion on  the  day  after  the  judge  in  Chi- 
cago has  asked  for  the  submission  of 
final  briefs. 

One  provision  of  the  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  was  that  no  divesti- 
ture of  GenersJ  Motors  stock  need  com- 
mence until  90  days  after  the  decree  of 
the  court  has  been  entered.  So  the  Sen- 
ate, if  it  passes  the  bill,  will  be  In  the 
odd  position  of  rushing  in  to  pass  a  bill 
on  an  issue  that  is  in  the  final  stages 
of  litigation,  to  provide  for  relief  from 
a  decision  that  has  not  yet  been  ren- 
dered, when  all  it  must  do  is  wait,  imtil 
the  Judge  examines  the  final  briefs  and 
renders  a  decision,  to  determine  then 
what  relief  from  that  decision,  if  any, 
is  desirable.  The  Senate  will  have  90 
days  in  which  to  consider  that  question 
before  divestiture  need  begin. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Are  not  the  two  is- 
sues before  the  court  in  Chicago,  first, 
whether  Christiana,  which  owns  5.3  per- 
cent of  General  Motors  stock,  is  to  be 
compelled  to  divest  at  all;  and  if  it  does 
not  divest,  is  it  not  true  that  the  only 
tax  to  Christiana  on  a  capital  gain  of 
$53  a  share  will  be  only  approximately 
$4.29  a  share? 

Mr.  GORE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Second,  if  Christiana 
Is  permitted  to  divest  by  pass-through 
5.3  percent  of  the  General  Motors  stock 
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will  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  65  mem- 
bers of  the  Wilmington  branch  of  the 
Du  Pont  family  and  this,  in  conjunction 
with  their  other  holdings,  will  give  them 
approximately  9.4  percent  of  General 
Motors  stock  and  hence  permit  them 
continued  control  over  General  Motors 

Mr  GORE.  That  is  not  only  my 
opmion.  but  that  information  is  con- 
tained in  the  briefs  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. It  is  contained  in  the  letter 
of  Attorney  General  Kennedy  which  was 
read  into  the  Record  on  Monday 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  bill 
come  down  on  the  side  of  the  company 
on  the  two  issues  which  are  really  before 
the  court? 

Mr  GORE.  Before  answering  the 
question  I  wish  to  read  the  press  state- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  tMr.  Casi  I  read  into  the  Record 
on  January  15: 

The  Government  has  aslied  JvidRe  Walter 
J  LaBuy  to  approve  a  final  decree  m  the 
antitrust  case  as  soon  as  p'vjslble  But  Du 
Pont  lawyers  want  to  see  If  congresaiurutl 
action  on  a  tax  bill  will  alTect  the  case 

I  have  read  into  the  RecoRo.  without 
any  criticism  of  my  colleague  whatso- 
ever, the  statement  made  by  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee yesterday,  in  regard  to  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  bill.  I  shall  read  the  full 
sentence : 

I  think  perhaps  the  principal  Justification 
for  this  action  with  reference  lo  the  c(j\irt 
proceeding  is  that  by  pasfin^?  a  Uw  which 
establishes  that  t^ese  particular  tax  results 
can  follow  from  a  divestment  we  really  make 
It  easier  for  the  court  to  order  a  divestmenr 
which    will   be   fair    and    equitabie 

Mr  President,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision remanded  the  case  to  the  ChicaKo 
court  to  frame  a  decree  and  order  to 
provide  for  effective  relief  from  a  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  law  That  is  what 
is  before  the  court 

The  lawyers  for  the  Du  Pont  Co  have 
said  in  Chicago  before  the  court  that 
one  of  the  remaining  issues  is  whether 
the  General  Motors  stock  now  held  by 
Du  Pont  will  be  permitted  to  ko  to  the 
Christiauia  Corp  ,  and.  if  permitted  to  be 
distributed  to  the  Christiana  Corp  . 
whether  the  Christiana  Corp  will  be 
require<l  to  divest  itself  of  that  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock;  and.  if  so.  how— 
whether  by  sale  or  by  pass-through  to 
the  members  of  the  Du  Pont  family 

That  is  the  question  That  is  the 
problem  into  which  this  Congress  is 
asked  to  plunge  itself  by  providing  leg- 
islatively what  the  principal  proponent 
of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  the  .s+^nior 
Senator  from  Delaware  i  Mr  William.s  . 
calls  an  equitable  solution 

What  IS  sou«ht  in  Chicago  is  relief 
from  a  monopolistic  condition,  relief 
from  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  says  that  if  the  slock  is  permitted 
to  pass  through  to  65  members  of  the 
Du  Pont  family  whose  names  I  have 
piaced  in  the  Record,  th'-n  the  whole 
antitrust  action  will  have  been  vitiated 
because  the  .same  nexus  of  control  will 
remain  In  the  words  of  the  Attorney 
General,  thus  will  permit  this  same  fam- 
ily kroup  lo  exercise  control  over  Gen' ral 
Motors  and  Du  Pont 


Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr   GORE      I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  We  have  been  mak- 
ing computations  in  the  last  few  days  as 
to  the  practical  tax  effect  of  the  meas- 
ure if  Christiana  were  permitted  to  pass 
through  the  18  3  million  shares  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock 

Assuming  that  the  65  members  of  the 
Wilmington  branch  of  the  Du  Pont 
family — 38  of  whom  are  husbands  and 
vnves.  as  tlie  SenaU^^r  from  Tennessee 
has  said— are  in  the  60-percent  tax 
bracket,  which  is  probably  a  very  mod- 
est statement,  the  bill,  if  passed,  would 
reduce  their  tax  liability  from  an  ordi- 
nai-y  income  tax  of  about  $33  a  share 
to  perhaps  something  closer  to  one- 
fourth  that  amount.  I  am  not  going 
into  the  question  as  to  whether  this  is 
wise  or  not  at  the  moment,  but  is  it  not 
clear  that  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
a  pass-through  of  General  Motors 
shares  by  Christiana  can  be  u.sed  with 
powerful  efTect  by  the  Du  Pont  lawyers 
in  arguing  before  the  Chicago  court  that 
It  IS  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  give 
relief  through  a  pass-through,  and 
therefore  to  place  its  implicit  blessing 
upon  a   pass-through' 

Mr  GORK  The  lawyer  for  the 
Christiana  Corp  has  already  referred 
to  the  bill  in  his  argument  before  the 
trial  judge  m  Chicago  tis  the  new  tax 
law  Officials  of  the  Du  Pont  Co  have 
said.  It  IS  obvious  that  prompt  action 
by  the  Senate  on  H  R  8847  would  be  of 
material  assistance  to  the  court  in  the 
efficient  framing  of  a  final  decree 

We  need  not  wait  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill  to  hi  id  the  answer  lo  the  ques- 
tion of  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  The  lawyers  for  Du  Pont  are 
askuiK  the  judge  to  wait  until  we  pass 
a  law  The  officials  of  the  company  are 
already  describing  it  to  the  newspaper 
editors  of  the  country  and  to  their  lob- 
byists around  the  Capitol  as  one  which 
would  materially  assist  the  court  In- 
deed the  lawyers  for  the  Christiana 
Corp  .  as  I  said,  are  already  referring 
to  It  as  the  new  tax  law  They  must 
ha\e  cr)nfldence  'hat  it  will  pa.ss 

Well,  we  shall  see  on  Tuesday  whether 
the  Senate  wi.shes  to  wait  until  the  order 
of  the  court  is  made  before  it  passes  a 
bill  providing  relief  from  that  order  If 
the  bill  does  finally  pa.ss.  I  dare.say  there 
will  be  a  big  question  mark,  though  I 
have  no  specific  infoirnation  on  this 
point  as  to  whether  llu-  President  will 
irive  it  his  approval 

The  Attorney  General  has  .said  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  I.^  concerned 
lest  the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill  cause  the 
G.ivernment  to  lose  its  case,  a  case  which 
was  initiated  in  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration, pro.secuted  for  8  years  through- 
out the  Kisenhoi^er  administration,  and 
now  for  a  year  durint;  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration Fiecau.se  the  D«>partment 
of  Ju.^tice  is  .so  concerned,  the  Attorney 
General  has  ynne  to  the  trouble  of  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  three  Senators,  all  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  bill  is  not  designed  to  in- 
fluence the  court  But  I  have  read 
statements  by  two  members  of  tlie  Pi- 
nance  Committee  who  are  pioponents  of 


the  bill  which,  to  my  thinking,  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  it  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  to  influence  the  court,  or  to  at- 
tempt to  do  so. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the   Senator  yield? 

Mr  GORE     I  yield. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Docs  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  remember  the  old  say- 
ing. Your  acts  speak  so  loudly  that  I 
cannot  hear  what  you  say"? 

Mr  GORE  Yes.  I  also  remember 
that  someone  was  accused  of  protesting 
too  much,  and  another  was  accused  of 
fleein^;  when  no  man  pursueth.  The 
last  sutemeni  would  hardly  fit  this  case, 
because  I  am  in  hot  pursuit  and  shall 
so  remain 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Would  it  not  be  well 
to  clear  up  the  contention  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill,  as  stated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr  Kerr!,  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  IS  on  their  side,  by  quoting  from 
page  183  of  the  Record  the  quotation 
from  the  Attorney  General,  as  follows. 

We  I  the  Department  of  Justice  1  are 
not  In  a  ptJBitlon  to  argue  that  poslixmement 
of  congressional  action  until  the  court  net* 
i.s  necessary  to  successful  conclusion  of  our 
pending  prayer  for  relief 

Tlie  Justice  Department  is  not  in  a 
position  to  argue  that  point  because  in 
Chicago  they  have  been  contending  that 
the  action  of  the  legislature  Is  not  bind- 
ing upon  the  court.  But  the  attorneys 
for  Du  Pont  have  been  arguing  there 
that  the  new  tax  law  will  have  an  efTect 
on  the  court,  which  merely  means  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  cannot  now 
suddenly  reverse  itself  and  say  that  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  would  have  an  eflect  on 
the  court,  when  in  Chicago  it  is  t)eing 
contended  that  it  should  not  have  an 
effect  on  the  court,  although  Ehi  Pont 
Is  arguing  that  it  both  should  and  could 

Mr  GORE  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  how  anyone  could  read  the 
letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  reach  the  conclusion 
that  he  would  be  happy  to  see  the  bill 
btTome  law.  at  least  prior  to  the  court 
decision  What  position  tJie  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  might  take  after  the 
court  renders  its  decision  I  suppose 
would  depend  upon  the  contents  and 
provisions  of  such  decision.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  for  the  Senate  to  act  in  the 
same  prudent  way.  As  I  have  said,  the 
Attorney  General  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  is  concerned  that  passage  of  the 
bill  might  cause  the  Goverrunent  to  lose 
its  case,  and  he  petitions  the  Senate  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  It  does  not  in- 
tend to  influence  the  decision  of  the 
court  Yet  only  yesterday  a  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee  said  that  the 
basic  purpost>  is  and  I  shall  quote 
again — 

I  notice  that  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  1  has 
come  into  the  Chamber.  I  ask  him  to 
turn  to  page  368  of  the  Record  of  yes- 
terday. I  know  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  an  able  attorney 

To  my  friend  from  Iowa  I  repeat  thai 
\^h«^»  I  am  about  to  read  is  a  statement 
or  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
•rt...Ln  tin-  Attorney  General  requested  to 
make  crystal  clear  in  this  debate  that 
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the  bill  did  not  have  as  one  of  Its  pur- 
poses an  effort  to  influence  the  decision 
of  the  court: 

I  tiilnk  perhaps  the  principal  Justiflcation 
1  r  this  action  with  reference  to  the  court 
l>:i>cecdlng  Is  that  by  passing  a  law  which  es- 
tablishes that  these  particular  tax  results 
cm  follow  from  a  divestment  we  really  make 
It  culler  for  the  court  to  order  a  divestment 
which  will  be  fair  and  equitable. 

If  the  Attorney  General  could  find  any 
comfort  in  a  statement  like  the  one  I 
have  read.  I  should  be  surprised.  I 
should  think  that  after  this  debate,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  statements 
of  the  proponents  of  the  bill,  particu- 
larly statements  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy)  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
Williams)  who  is  the  principal  propo- 
nent of  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  the  At- 
torney General  would  be  more  concerned 
rather  than  less  concerned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
remainder  of  the  statement  I  have  pre- 
pared on  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  an  Im- 
p^irtant  piece  of  legislation.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  the  stockholders  of  the  Du  Pont  Co., 
the  stockholders  of  the  General  Motors  Corp.. 
the  general  taxpaylng  public,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws. 

There  are  several  rather  unusual  things 
about  tills  whole  tr.ansactlon  which  Intrigue 
and  pu2Lzle  mc. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ostensible  reasons 
which  have  been  advanced  for  supporting 
this  bill  do  not  appear  to  be  the  real  rea- 
sons for  rushing  It  through.  Two  argu- 
ments have  been  advanced  In  support  of  this 
bill  first,  that  it  will  ease  the  tax  Impact 
on  Du  Pfint  stockholders  of  this  divestiture, 
and  second,  that  it  will  prevent  a  market  up- 
heaval as  a  result  nf  this  divestiture,  partic- 
ularly for  General  Motors  stoclc.  Neither 
argument  will  hold  water  Under  existing 
law  IXi  Pont  will  dispose  of  Its  stock  In  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  in  additional  revenues  of 
about  t330  million,  according  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  himself.  Under  the 
bin,  Du  Pont  stockholders  would  pay  addi- 
tional taxes  amounting  to  about  t350  mil- 
lion In  actuality,  then,  assuming  the  ac- 
curacy of  Mr  Greenewalt's  public  testimony, 
the  bill  increases  the  tax  burden  and,  fur- 
thermore shifts  the  tax  from  the  company 
to   the   individual  stockholders  directly. 

As  for  the  market  impact,  under  the  plan 
Mr  Greenewalt  proposes  to  follow  under  ex- 
isting law  the  Du  Pont  Co.  would  sell  about 
35  million  shares  of  General  Motors  stock 
over  a  period  of  10  years.  At  least  20  mil- 
lion of  these  shares  could  be  purchased  by 
General  Motors  Itself  for  use  in  existing  pro- 
grams for  employee  tonuses  and  stock  pur- 
chase plans.  This  would  leave  only  15  mil- 
lion shares,  or  I'j  million  shares  per  year 
fur  10  years,  to  l>e  placed  through  under- 
writers with  various  types  of  purchasers 
such  as  pension  funds  and  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions. If  this  bill  is  passed,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  least  8  million  shares  of  General 
Motors  stock  will  In  all  likelihood  be  dumped 
on  the  market  In  a  disorderly  manner  by 
thousands  of  Individual  sellers  over  a  pe- 
riod of  3  years  This  will  surely  make  for 
a  more  disorderly  market  for  General  Moton 
stock. 

In  the  next  place,  I  do  not  recall  any  other 
Instance  in  which  a  so-called  relief  bill  has 
been  rushed  throtigh  Congress  before  the 
alleged  damage  has  t>een  done.  There  must 
be  a  reason  for  this  most  unusual  procedure, 
a  reason  which  1b  not  readily  apparent. 


After  much  study,  I  have  reached  my  own 
conclualon  as  to  the  reasons  back  of  this 
most  unusual  procedtire.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  we  are  being  pressured  to  pass  this  bill 
prior  to  ftnal  court  action  for  two  reasons, 
and  these  are  not  the  reasons  which  have 
been  advanced  by  proi>onents  of  this  legisla- 
tion. First,  passage  of  this  bill  now  will 
provide  the  Chicago  court  with  guidance  In 
framing  Its  decisions  and  final  order.  Judge 
LaBuy  can  order  a  pass-through  of  GM  stock 
to  Du  Pont  stockholders  with  the  assurance 
that  the  stockholders  will  not  have  to  pay 
a  large  and.  It  has  been  argued,  prohibitive 
tax.  This  Includes  a  pass-through  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock  through  Christiana  to  its 
stockholders.  Second,  the  passage  of  this 
bill  now  win  serve  as  a  prior  political  en- 
dorsement of  the  court's  action  so  that  the 
Justice  Department  will  t>e  discouraged  from 
apf>eallng  from  the  Chicago  court's  decision, 
so  long  as  that  decision  follows  generally 
the  outlines  of  this  bill  which  will,  if  en- 
acted, have  the  sp>eciflc  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President. 

This  may  sound  harsh.  Many  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  surprised  at  the  conclusion  which  I 
have  reached.  But  I  believe  that  If  my  col- 
leagues will  hear  me  out  many  of  them  will 
be  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  posi- 
tion which  I  have  taken  and  my  reasons 
therefor.  After  all.  men  must  be  presumed 
to  intend  the  reasonable  and  probable  results 
of  their  actions,  and  the  results  will  most 
assuredly  be  as  I  have  indicated. 

Since  there  has  been  so  much  already  said, 
some  of  It  contradictory,  about  this  bill  and 
its  background,  i>erhaps  It  would  be  well  if 
I  were  to  sum  up  these  facts. 

The  Du  Pont  Co.  owns  63  million  shares 
of  General  Motors  common  stock  (about  23 
percent  of  the  total ) .  Most  of  this  stock 
was  acquired  about  40  years  ago  and,  there- 
fore, has  a  very  low  basis — an  average  of 
about  $2  per  share  to  Du  Pont.  Christiana 
Securities  Corp.,  a  company  which  was  set 
up  by  memt>ers  of  the  Du  Pont  family  In 
order  to  insure  continued  control  of  the 
Du  Pont  Co.,  owns  about  29  percent  of  Du 
Pont  common  stock.  In  addition,  Christiana 
owns  about  535,000  shares  of  General  Motors 
stock  in  its  own  right.  There  is  some  outside 
ownership  of  Christiana,  that  is,  outside  the 
Du  Pont  family,  although  Christiana  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  same  people  who  control  the 
Du  Pont  Co.,  the  Du  Pont  family,  members 
of  which  own  about  80  percent  of  Christiana 
stock. 

In  1949  the  Department  of  Justice  began 
an  antitrust  action  against  Du  Pont  on  the 
grounds  that  its  ownership  of  such  a  large 
block  of  GM  stock  might  prevent  suppliers 
of  fabrics  and  finishes  other  than  Du  Pont 
from  selling  to  General  Motors.  In  1957  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  there  was  a  viola- 
tion of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  Since 
that  time,  litigation  has  centered  around 
getting  a  proper  final  order  out  of  the 
Chicago  district  court  (Judge  LaBuy).  The 
Chicago  court  resisted  divestiture,  and  upon 
another  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Coiurt.  it 
was  held  (May  22.  1961),  that  complete 
divestiture  was  required  and  must  be  com- 
pleted within  10  years  of  the  date  of  the 
final  order  by  the  Chicago  court.  The  case 
was  remanded  to  the  Chicago  court  to  frame 
a  suitable  final  order.  After  numerous  hear- 
ings, oral  arguments,  and  briefs,  the  Chicago 
court  has  ruled  that  It  must  have  additional 
briefs  and  has  set  up  a  schedule  which  runs 
through  January  22,  1962,  for  the  filing  of 
additional  briefs.  This  has  been  widely 
Interpreted  by  the  press  as  a  move  to  outwait 
the  Congress. 

As  has  been  the  custom  during  the  past 
few  years,  several  Members  of  Congress  in- 
troduced Du  Pont  relief  bills  during  the  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress.  The  progress 
of  the  legislation  last  year  was  somewhat 
confusing: 

1,  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  held 
a  bearing  on  August  24.  1961,  on  several  of 


the  bills  which  had  been  Introduced,  in- 
cluding HJl.  8847  which  had  been  introduced 
on  August  22  by  Congressman  Boocs. 

2.  On  September  9  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  reported  the  bill  H.R.  8847.  al- 
though this  was  actually  a  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nattire  of  a  substitute  for  the 
Boggs  bill.  At  this  point  the  bill  was  gen- 
eral legislation  and  would  have  applied  to 
all  of  certain  types  of  antitrust  cases, 

3.  On  September  14  the  Rules  Committee 
granted  a  closed  rule  on  HJl.  8847. 

4.  On  September  19  the  House  passed  H.R, 
8847.  This  bill,  however,  was  not  the  amend- 
ment reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, but  a  substitute  for  the  amendment. 
Some  time  between  the  14th  »iid  19th  the 
committee  had  reconsidered  the  bill  and 
brought  back  to  the  House  a  completely  dif- 
ferent bill.  No  longer  general  legislation, 
but  a  private  relief  bill  for  the  Du  Pont 
situation.  There  was  no  committee  report 
on  this  new  bill. 

5.  On  September  13  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  had  held  a  hearing  on  HJl.  8847. 
Tliis  was  the  version  of  the  "bill,  i.e.,  the 
"amendment,"  which  had  been  reported  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  but  not 
passed  by  the  House. 

6.  On  September  20  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  ordered  reported  without  amend- 
ment the  substitute  for  the  amendment 
which  had,  In  the  meantime,  been  i>assed 
by  the  House  on  the  very  day  before. 

7  On  September  21  the  bill  was  reported 
by  the  Finance  Committee. 

8.  On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  after 
some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  debate 
on  the  bill  would  go  over  until  January  15. 
1962. 

In  view  of  the  rather  unusual  handling  of 
this  bill,  only  a  few  know  its  detailed  pro- 
visions. There  is  no  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee report  at  all  on  the  bill  In  its  present 
version,  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
report  is,  In  my  view,  inadequate. 

Under  existing  law.  If  General  Motors 
stock  Is  distributed  directly  to  Individual 
Du  Pont  stockholders  the  distributee  would 
be  liable  for  a  tax  at  ordinary  Income  rates  on 
the  market  value  of  the  GM  stock  he  receives 
at  the  time  of  such  distribution.  For  the 
retired  person,  the  widow,  or  orphan,  in 
whose  names  relief  measures  are  so  often 
granted,  there  may  be  no  tax  due  at  all.  For 
the  person  in  the  20  percent  bracket,  there 
would  be  due  a  tax,  which  might  be  spread 
out  over  a  10-year  period  equal  to  only  16 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  GM  stock.  If 
the  distributee  is  a  corporation,  the  divi- 
dend would  be  computed  according  to  the 
basis  of  the  stock  In  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
tributing corporation,  in  this  case  about  %2 
per  GM  share.  With  the  85  percent  inter- 
corporate dividend  credit,  this  amounts  to 
a  tax  of  only  about  16  cents  per  share  to  the 
receiving  corp>oratlon,  regardless  of  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  stock. 

The  above  discussion  of  existing  law. 
however,  is  academic.  Mr.  Greenewalt. 
president  of  Du  Pont,  has  testified,  as  I 
have  already  quoted,  that.  In  the  absence  of 
legislative  relief,  there  will  be  very  little 
direct  distribution  of  GM  etock  to  Du  Pont 
stockholders.  Instead,  Du  Pont  would  di- 
vest itself  of  GM  stock  through  a  combina- 
tion of  exchange  of  GM  for  Du  Pont  stock, 
dtetribution  of  some  GM  stock  in  lieu  of 
cash  dividends,  and  sale  of  GM  stock  by  the 
Du  Pont  Co.  This  operation  would  result  in 
no  increased  taxes  for  Du  Pont  stockholders, 
but  would  result  in  the  pajmient  of  a  capital 
gains  tax  by  the  Du  Pont  Co.  in  the  amount 
of  about  $330  million.  The  remainder  of 
the  proceeds  from  this  sale  would  be  in- 
vested in  other  property. 

PKOVISIONB     or    H.R.     B84T 

Since  this  bill  follows  no  well-defined  phi- 
losophy or  logic  and'  treats  different  Du 
Pont  stockholders  differently.  It  is  not  easy 
to  sum  up  in  one  or  Xmo  sentences.     The  bill 
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contemplates  divestiture  by  direct  distribu- 
tion to  stockholders  within  a  3-year  f)erlod. 

1  Individual  stockholders  (Including  cer- 
tain trusts  and  other  noncorporate  entities) 
are  treated  a*  though  they  were  receiving  a 
retvirn  of  capital  from  a  corporation  having 
no  earnings  or  profits.  This  means  that 
these  stfx-lcholders  will  pay  no  t.ix  upon  re- 
ceipt of  GM  stock  from  Du  Pont  unless  the 
price  paid  for  their  Du  Pont  stock,  when  pur- 
chased by  them,  was  less  than  the  current 
market  value  of  I'l  shares  of  OM  stock  In- 
stead, the  basis  of  their  Du  Pont  sUKk 
would  be  reduced  by  the  current  market 
value  of  1':,  shares  of  GM  st'  ck  This  b.usls 
could  not  be  reduced  t>elnw  zer'v  of  course. 
and  would  subject  those  who  have  a  low 
b&sls  -generally  speaking  purchasers  who 
acquired  their  Du  Pont  stock  prior  t'>  ia4S)  — 
to  a  capital  gains  tax  on  the  difference 

2.  Corporate  stockholders  other  than 
Christiana  are  apparently  not  affected  by 
this  bill  The  distribution  of  GM  stock  to 
them  would  l)e  regarded  as  a  dividend  and 
would  subject  them  to  a  tax  of  !6  cent.=  per 
share 

3  Christiana  Is  given  special  treatment 
This  corporation,  under  the  bill,  is  regarded 
a.-i  receiving  a  dividend,  but  the  value  of  the 
dividend  Is  to  be  the  current  market  value 
of  GM  stock  rather  than  the  basis  of  such 
stock  to  Du  Pont  This  means  that  Chri.^ti- 
ana  w mid  pay  a  t.ix  of  about  $.1  50  per  OM 
share  rather  than  the  16  cents  per  sh.ire 
paid  by  other  corporations  Mvich  has  been 
made  by  prop<jiients  of  the  bill  over  this 
penalty  which  would  be  paid  by  Christiana 
Actually,  this  m.ay  amount  to  no  penalty 
whatsoe-.er  in  t^.e  long  run  Much  will  de- 
pend on  the  final  court  order  which  Is  still 
not  in  The  bill  also  provides  that  the  hold- 
ing period,  for  Inc  ^me  ".ix  purp'Tses,  so  far  as 
Christiana  Is  concerned  shall  be  deemed  •'> 
have  begun  when  Du  Pont  acquired  tlie 
stock.  This  would  alh'W  a  <<ale  immediately 
up<m  receipt  with  the  profits  taxed  a.^  a 
long-term  capital  g.iln  In  case  of  a  sale. 
too,  the  proft'.  would  be  computed  from  an 
Increased  basis  which  wou:d  wipe  out  much 
of  the  so-called  penalty  provided  In  this  bill 
against  Christiana 

But,  perhaps  the  strangest  thing  about 
this  bin  is  that  it  a' lows  a  p.iss-thr  iigh, 
at  a  reduced  tAX.  of  General  Motors  st^x^k 
V)  stockholders  In  Christiana.  This  is  an 
even  more  dangerous  and  far-reaching 
precedent  than  reducing  the  tax  for  stock- 
holders of  Du  Pont  I  shall  have  more  to 
say    about    this    particular    fxnnt. 

It  may  be  well  now  to  examine  In  more 
detail  the  ostensible  reasons  for  tills  bill. 

T.\X     IMPACT    AND    REVCNl'E    EmcTS 

We  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  some 
people,  partlcul.irly  .some  stockholders,  d(j 
not  feel  that  any  tra:^.sactif>n  between  a  C".ir- 
poratlon  and  its  stockholders  whether  divi- 
dend payment  or  otherwise  should  be  r.ixed 
This  is  one  root  of  our  problem  here  Ji;-.t 
as  It  is  in  such  questions  as  the  dividend  tax 
credit  and  exclusLm.  A  <reat  m.iny  people 
are  unwilling  t*)  view  the  corp<'>ratlon  as  a 
separate  legal  entity  for  tax  purposes 

It  seems  easy  to  understand  the  sep.i- 
rateness  of  the  corporation  when  considpr- 
ing  its  advantages  perpetul'y.  limited  li- 
ability f'-r  stfx-kho!ders  and  a  52-percent 
ceiling  on  the  income  tax  r\'e  f-r  exam- 
ple BTit  when  It  ct^mes  t<i  tnxmg  a  divi- 
dend, nr  almi>8t  any  other  transaction  be- 
tween the  corporatl  m  and  its  stockholders. 
the  st<x-kholder  often  wan's  to  view  the  cor- 
poration as  something  more  akin  to  a  li>i«e 
collection  of  its  st.)ckholders.  forgetting  its 
separate  Identity  Vnr  ihls  re.^son.  mariy  Du 
Punt  stockholders  sincerelv  fee!  that  they 
have  owi.ed.  ab  initio  1',  sh  tres  .  f  Geneml 
MoU>rs  stoi'k  as  well  aa  ^'Ui-  share  of  Du 
Pont  stock  f  .r  every  shar*-  of  Du  P.nt  slock 
shown  on  their  stock  certificates  Though 
It  may  !>e  a  h.^rd  thing  for  some  to  accept. 


the  fact  1»  that  thU  General  Motors  st<xrk  Is 
now  owned  by  the  Du  Pont  Co  and  not  by  Its 
stockholders.'  Under  existing  law  these 
stockholders  must  pay  a  lax  If  they  are  to 
receive  this  General  Motors  stock  directly, 
Just  as  they  would  have  to  do  if  any  cor- 
porate assets  were  sold  and  cash  from  their 
conversiru    paid   to    the   sttHrkh  -Iders 

Under  existing  law  it  is  clear  that  indi- 
vidual st(K-kholders  in  the  Du  Pont  Co  must 
pay  an  income  tax  at  urdiiiarv  income  rates 
on  .he  currrnt  market  value  of  Cieneral 
Motors  stock  If  .such  st.<:k  is  distributed  to 
them  T^ere  is  no  questl  "ii  as  to  what  the 
law  is  There  may  be  s.  me  question  in  the 
minds  !)f  .some  xs  to  what  the  law  ought  to 
be  Some  feel  that  this  Is  more  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  capital  tr.uisactlon  and  ought  to 
be  sii  taxed 

Existing  law  h.ws  been  described  as  hirsh 
and  this  pmlnt  of  view  has  been  .sold  t- >  Du 
Pont  stcxkh  ilder.<;  It  may  be  l..\rsh  li.s..ftir 
as  the  high  bracket  tixp-iver  is  concerned 
It  Is  certainly  not  harsh  however,  when  one 
considers  the  ■rdlnnry  retired  couple,  the 
widow,  or  the  orphan  For  many  of  these. 
having  small  incomes  and  owning  Just  a  few 
shares  of  Du  Pont  stock,  no  tax  would  be 
due  at  all  on  a  direct  distribution  of  Genera! 
Motors  stock  For  th'  se  In  the  2o-pfr<-en» 
In'-ome  tax  bracket  a  t.ix  amiunting  -o  16 
percent  of  the  valie  "f  the  Gener.il  M'tors 
stock  they  rereive  would  be  due  but  this 
could  be  spread  out  over  a  peril kJ  of  10  ye  irs 

Let  me  make  this  a  Uttle  more  c  n.rete 
Let  us  consider  the  re'lred  couple  who  o»  n 
10  sh;\res  ot  Du  Pont  stock  On  a  direct 
distribution,  assuming  these  people  are  in 
the  20-percer.t  bracket-- and  let  me  remind 
my  roUeamies  th.st  an  elderly  couile  can 
h.ive  A  net  income  of  %2  400  per  year  without 
paying  any  t.ix  what.s«e\er  they  w.iuld  pay, 
over  a  period  of  10  yars  a  tax  of  about 
t9»i  Tills  ;.-;  less  than  J!  p«T  m  'n'h  and  the 
greater  flexibili'v  and  additional  dividends 
thf'v  would  receive  would  probably  make 
them  better  off.  even  after  paying  the  tax, 
than  thev  are  now 

It  has  been  estimate^!  that  80  percent  of 
Du  Pont  stockholders  own  100  shares  or 
less  It  hiis  been  further  estimated  th.st 
these  people  relative:v  affluent  have  an  av- 
erage income  of  betw*^n  fl6  0oO  and  1120  000 
per  ve.ir  and  are  In  the  30-p»'rcent  l!.'~  'me 
tax  brickp*  Tliese  oe-  pie  .wn  an  avera^'' 
of  about  30  shares  of  Du  Pont  st(x-k  each  and 
would  receive  on  a  direct  distribution  about 
40  sh.ires  of  Ciein'r.il  Motors  st.>ck  They 
would  be  subject,  under  existing  law  to  a 
tax  of  about  $4  pfT  m'tuh  over  the  di.stri- 
buti. 'n  perliv] 

Is  it  f'T  the  elderlv  retired  rMup;ip>  wnin^ 
a  few  shares  of  Du  Pont  sfo<k  to  supple- 
meat  their  soci.il  security  income  that  all 
the  pressure  for  Immediate  action  has  been 
built  up''  Hardly  Is  it  for  the  young  cou- 
ple building  up  an  er,tate  and  investing  In 
20  or  30  shares  of  Du  Pont  stock  that  all 
the  pressure  has  been  exerted"*  Hardly  As 
it  so  hapi>ens  the  Insiders  have  convinced 
these  people  that  they  are  going  to  be  seri- 
ously hurt  T-.-ir^y  In  turn,  have  .ipplitJ  the 
pressure 

Of  course  tho'e  who  ciwn  large  blocks  of 
Du  Pont  stock  would  be  taxed  heavily  In 
the  event  of  a  direct  distribution  under 
existing  Imw  *Thls  fact  undovibtedly  was  at 
lea.«t  partially  the  cause  for  adopiinn  bv  Du 
P'int  of  the  plan  to  avoid  such  direct  dlstrl- 
buM  >n  under  existing  law  as  desfribod  bv 
Mr  Greenew.ilt  in  his  testimonv  bef,)re  tlie 
Plnnme  C'ommit'ee  It  has  bepn  estimated 
that  those  indtvuluals  f)wniiig  ,S  OOO  shires 
or  more  c  f  Du  Pont  8to<k  wonid  pay  an 
average  tax  of  tibout  80  per^-ent  of  the  value 
of  the  GM  stofK  they  would  rfcelve  <'n  a 
direct  distribution  But  there  are  onlv  404 
such    Dti   Pont  stockhf)lders 

But  It  Ls  r-.-.tllv  beside  the  point  to  talk 
abfput  the  tax  efie.'h  i  1  a  direot  distribution 
to  Du  Pont  btm  kholders  The  Du  Pont  Co 
management    has    decided    that     In    the    ub- 


sence  of  a  relief  bill,  the  company  would 
follow  the  plan  to  which  I  have  Just  referred, 

not  that  it  would  protect  the  small,  but  the 
large  stiK-kholcler  This  W(juld  result  In  a 
tax  of  atx-iut  »3.10  million  to  be  paid  by  Uie 
Du  Pont  Co  Under  this  bill,  on  the  other 
hand  there  would  be  a  tax  of  about  »:350 
n-i!llion  to  be  paid  by  Du  Pont  stockholders. 
Christiana,  and  Christiana  stockholders  on 
a  complete  pass-through  of  GM  stock 

It  Would  seem  to  me,  then,  that  the  () ues- 
tlon  of  so-calU'd  harsh  tax  impact  Is  en- 
tiiely  mo»jt.  Some,  however,  continue  to 
pu.sh  this  line  of  argument.  This  Is  partially 
due  to  a  mlsundersumding  of  the  f.act  that 
divestiture  by  means  other  than  a  direct 
pass-through   Is  [)o«8lble  under  cxlstinp  law 

Under  the  plan  which  the  Du  Pont  Co 
proposes  to  follow  under  existing  law.  and 
which  would  priKluce  estimated  additional 
rf.fiiues  of  $.iai)  inlilion.  the  company,  as  1 
have  s.iid.  Would  pay  the  entire  tax  Tlie 
stockholder  woul-l  pay  no  additional  tax 
himself  But  If  one  ctnislders  that  this  tax 
constitutes  a  reduction  of  the  value  of  the 
stockholders  investment  In  the  Du  Pont  Co  , 
we  should  consider  the  effect  of  this  tax  on 
the  company  and.  ultimately,  on  Its  stock- 
holders. This  tax  would  amount  t»3  about 
12  percent  of  the  v.ilue  .  f  the  General  Motors 
.stock  to  be  divested  This  Is  certainly  not 
prohibitive  Neither  Is  it  harsh.  Neither 
IS  It  a  i>rnrt!ty.  unlens  one  chooses  to  regaj-d 
any  tax  a.s  a  penalty  I  do  not  so  regard 
1' 

Of  c  lurse  >33n  million  is  a  lot  of  money 
bu'  we  are  Miking  ab'^ut  a.s«ets  which  have 
apprri'iated  in  value  approximately  »3  binioji 
In  'he  hands  of  Dti  Pent  Furthermore  the 
Du  P'Tit  C'i  In  the  normal  course  i^f  busi- 
nes.''  generates  cash  flows  (jf  more  than  ♦6(hi 
m!lli::n  per  year  So  a  tax  of  $330  million 
on  the  dispoMtion  of  an  asset  worth  nb<;ut 
eight  times  that  amount  Is  neither  pre  hlbl- 
tlve  nor  harsh  particularly  when  it  Is  B;Tciid 
out  over  a  peri"d  of  10  years. 

Under  this  bill,  let  me  repeat.  Du  Punt 
officials  claim  that  a  lax  of  $350  million 
will  be  paid  by  the  stL<kholders  of  Du  Pont 
and  Christiana  This  is  more  than  the  Du 
Pont  Co  would  pay  under  the  plan  they  say 
they  propose  to  follow  under  existing  law 
Obviously,  then  there  is  no  question  uf  j)u.sh- 
li.g  tills  bill  in  order  to  save  t.utes.  There 
i.s  certal.nly  no  f)')ii»t  In  passing  it  prior  to 
tlie  li.inding  down  of  the  flnal  court  order 
to   relieve   any^i.e   of  a   harsh   tax   burden. 

I  v^  luld  point  out  here,  however,  one  tax 
adv.intage  which  the  large  8tockh(.>lders  In  Du 
Pont  Will  have  If  they  must  pay  the  tax 
themselves  under  this  bill  rather  than  having 
the  ci.nipany  p,iv  It  Many  of  these  peopU- 
employ  foundations  and  other  devices  to  re- 
duce their  taxes  In  cert.tln  years  Here  is 
how  that  w.  uld  work: 

let  us  li&sume  that  this  bill  Is  passed  and 
a  Du  Pont  stfxkholder  receives  1  0*X)  shares 
of  General  Motors  stock  Let  us  assume 
further  that  he  has  a  low  basis  for  his  Du 
Pont  stork  and  is  subject  to  a  capital  ;;ai:is 
tax.  under  tills  bill,  of  •10,000.  His  Du  Por.t 
stfK-ic  wcjuld  h.ive  a  basis  of  zero,  but  by  a 
quirk  .ilreadv  In  the  tax  laws  he  cm  ge* 
cro<l:t  f  .r  a  so-called  charitable  deduciioi; 
m  the  amount  of  the  full  market  value  ol 
hu  Dvi  Poi.t  stock  If  he  transfers  It  to  a 
family  foundation,  over  w^ilch.  Incidentallv. 
he  may  still  exercise  complete  control  He 
may  even  have  members  of  his  family  on  the 
payroll  of  the  foundation,  thus  sctuallv 
getting  Indirectly  much  of  the  benefit  from 
his  ostensibly  donated  stock.  At  any  rate 
If  lie  is  near  the  90-percent  tax  bracket  he 
Would  have  to  transfer  only  about  80  shares 
of  hir.  Do  l''i!!t  sUH-k  to  his  foundation  to 
gel  suffirient  credit  to  pay  this  additional 
tax  of  (10  OOO  This  ts  almost  unbelievable 
but  true  Ihis  as  I  say.  Is  existing  Inw  and 
Is   not   involved   In  the  pending   bill. 

The  Du  Pont  family  members  employ 
many    found. itlons.      Following    are     a    few 
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from    the    foundation    directory    on   a   very 
cursory  examination: 

LONCWOOD    FOUNDATION 

Incorporated  in  1937;  donor,  Pierre  S.  du 
Pont. 

Recent  activities:  Support  for  horticulture 
t  p^iTtlcularly  Longwood  Gardens)  higher 
and  secondary  education,  libraries  and  local 
philanthropies. 

Financial  data:  None  reported  to  Founda- 
tion Directory.  But,  a  1956  press  report 
indicates  receipt  of  a  major  portion  of  an 
estate  appraised  at  $60  million. 

Several  Du  Fonts  on  board  of  trustees: 
H  B  du  Pont  Is  president  and  Mr.  Greene- 
wait  Is  a  trustee. 

ELEl'THnilAN    MILLS-HAGLET    rOUNDATION,   INC. 

Incorporated  In  1952;  donor,  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Financial  data:  1958  assets  $8,056,500 
(L)';  expenditures  $527,800  ($8,200  in 
grants) . 

WINTERTHUR    CORP. 

Incorporated  In  1930;  most  of  it  probably 
for  museum      Many  Du   Fonts  are  trustees. 

Financial  data:  1957  assets  $12,374,935 
(L)  ':  exj^endltures  $617,691  ($24,738  in 
grants) . 

THE      KUnTD      I.      DV      PONT      INSTITUTE     OF     THE 
NEMOURS    FOUNDATION 

Incorporated  In  1938;  purpose  is  to  help 
handicapped  children. 

Financial  data:  1955  assets  $2,530,346 
ID  ';  expenditures  $638,921  ($96,278  in 
grants) 

WELTARK    FOUNDATION,    INC. 

Incorporated  in  1930 

Financial  data:  1956  assets  $1,621,770 
(L)  ':  expenditures  $161,733  ($160,460  in 
grants) . 

THEANO    FOUNDATION 

Incorporated  in  1955;  donor,  Mrs  Jean 
Kane  Foulke  du  Pont. 

Financial  data:  1957  assets  $966  (L)  '; 
expenditures  $45,027,  all  grants. 

DU    PONT     I  CHICHESTER  I     FOUNDATION 

Incorporated  In  1946 

Financial  data:  1955  assets  $1,764,558 
(L)  ';  expenditures  $159,716  ($156,932  In 
grants) . 

IRENEC  DU  PONT.  JR  ,  TRUST 

Established  in  1947 

Financial  data:  Assets  $3,017  (L)  ';  ex- 
penditures   $63,050    ($61,692    in    grants). 

ALFRED   I     DU   PONT   FOUNDATION 

Incorporated  in  1937. 

Financial  data:  Assets  $519,900  (L)<:  ex- 
penditures  $35,118    ($34,236   In   grants). 

ALFRED   I.   DU  PONT  AWARDS  FOUNDATION 

Trust  established  In  1946. 

Financial  data:  Assets  $229,638;  expendi- 
tures $11,225  ($3.(X)0  In  grants) . 

I  might  say  here,  parenthetically,  that 
there  Is  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar  a  bill. 
H  R  2244,  which  would  make  this  sort  of 
giveaway  even  more  attractive  to  the  fortu- 
nate few  who  have  Inherited  great  wealth.  I 
hope  to  prevent  Its  passage  by  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  know  that  Its  presentation  at  this 
time  has  anything  to  do  with  this  Du  Pont 
case  I  1o  not  know  that  It  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,  either. 

Incidentally,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
been  most  unhelpful  in  this  entire  proce- 
dure. Before  the  Finance  Committee  the 
.spokesmen  for  the  T.easury  Department  re- 
fused to  take  any  sort  of  position  and  failed 
even  to  furnish  any  hel.  ful  statistics  on 
revenue  or  other  aspects  of  the  transaction. 


'iLl  Indicates  ledger  value.  Market  value 
Is  generally  much  higher.  Difference  be- 
tween expenditures  and  grants,  In  most 
foundations.  is  administrative  expense. 
This  often  consists  partially  of  large  sala- 
ries, perhaps  even  to  members  of  the  donor's 
ffimlly. 


MARKET    IMPACT 

If  the  revenue  and  tax  effects  of  this  bill 
or  of  present  la-  are  not  harsh,  then,  upon 
what  is  this  unseemly  haste  founded?  The 
next  claim  which  Is  advanced  as  the  reason 
for  Immediate  passage  of  this  bill  Is  that 
to  delay,  or  not  to  pass  it  at  all,  would  have 
a  very  serious  effect  on  the  stock  market, 
especially  on  the  price  of  General  Motors 
stock. 

The  market  Impact  of  this  GM-Du  Pont 
transaction  is  Important.  It  Is  really  one  of 
the  Imponderables  of  this  situation.  Little 
can  be  said  about  it  with  mathematical 
certainty,  but  this  much  can  be  said:  the 
adverse  effects  on  the  market  for  General 
Motors  stock  which  a  failure  to  act  now 
would  allegedly  bring  on  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated 

As  proof  of  this,  one  merely  has  to  note 
that  the  Senate  failed  to  pass  this  bill  dur- 
ing the  last  session.  At  that  time  there  were 
dire  predictions  about  the  effect  on  the  mar- 
ket of  a  failure  to  pass  the  bill.  General 
Motors  stock  has  gone  up  about  $10  per 
share — more  than  20  percent — since  that 
time 

Before  analyzing  in  detail  the  Du  Pont 
plan  of  divestiture  under  existing  law  and 
the  market  reaction  to  such  a  plan,  let  me 
say  that  the  bill  now  before  us  Is  weighted 
against  General  Motors  and  it  would  not 
seem  to  me  that  General  Motors  officials 
would  very  enthusiastically  approve  of  this 
approach.  Under  this  bill,  each  Individual 
stockholder  of  Du  Pont  and  Christiana  will 
receive  his  General  Motors  stock  with  a  cur- 
rent market  value  basis.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  Du  Pont  stock  will  be  written  down  to 
about  zero  If  he  has  owned  his  stock  for  as 
long  as  12  years.  This  means  that  If  a  stock- 
holder has  a  choice  of  selling  Du  Pont  or 
General  Motors  stock  to  raise  cash,  and  he 
will  be  required  to  pay  his  share  of  the  $350 
million  tax  under  this  bill,  he  will  most  cer- 
tainly sell  the  General  Motors  stock,  because 
If  he  sold  the  Ehj  Pont  stock  he  would  be 
subjected  to  another  capital  gains  tax.  This 
might  cause  the  sale  of  8  to  10  million  shares 
of  OM  stock.  And  these  sales  would  be  made 
by  hundreds,  possibly  thousands,  of  individ- 
uals in  a  highly  disorganized  manner.  This 
could,  Indeed,  cause  a  market  upheaval. 

But,  entirely  to  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
contended  by  the  supporters  of  this  bill 
that,  without  this  legislation — not  with  it — 
there  will  be  a  vast  upheaval  in  the  stock 
market  because  of  the  large  block  of  General 
Motors  stock  which  would  have  to  be  sold 
by  the  Du  Pont  Co.    Let  us  see  if  this  is  so. 

Under  the  proposal  as  outlined  by  Mr. 
Grecnewalt,  president  of  Du  Pont,  there 
would  be,  if  divestiture  is  ordered  under 
terms  of  existing  law,  a  3-part  disposition  of 
GM  stock  by  Ehi  Pont.  There  would  be  an 
exchange  of  GM  stock  by  Du  Pont  for  Du 
Pont  common  and  preferred  stock  in  the 
hands  of  nonprofit  organizations  or  others. 
The  Du  Pont  stock  picked  up  In  this  way 
would  be  retired,  thus  enhancing  the  value 
of  every  share  of  Du  Pont  stock  outstanding 
in  the  hands  of  all  stockholders.  It  has 
been  publicly  estimated  by  Mr.  Greenewalt 
that  as  much  as  10  million  shares  of  GM 
stock  could  be  disposed  of  in  this  way  over 
a  10-year  period.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
GM  stock  Is  the  second  most  popular  invest- 
ment stock  In  the  country,  some  feel  much 
more  could  be  disposed  of  in  this  way.  Some 
GM  stock  would  be  passed  on  to  du  Pont 
stockholders  in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  regular 
cash  dividends.  This  would  not  subject  the 
Du  Pont  stockholders  to  any  more  Income  tax 
than  they  now  pay  on  their  regular  divi- 
dends. About  15  million  shares  of  GM  stock, 
according  to  Mr.  Greenewalt,  could  be  dis- 
posed of  In  this  way. 

The  remainder  of  the  GM  stock,  about 
35  million  shares,  would  be  sold  by  Du 
Pont.  This  is  the  part  of  the  transaction 
which   would  generate   revenue,  about  $330 


million.  The  other  two  operations  would  be 
tax  free.  This,  let  xne  repeat.  Is  the  plan 
of  divestiture  proposed  to  be  followed  under 
existing  law  by  Mr.  Greenewalt. 

It  Is  largely  because  of  this  sale  portion 
of  the  transaction  that  It  Is  claimed  the 
market  disturbance  would  take  place.  But 
let  us  see  what  some  of  the  {xxslbllitles  are. 

There  are  many  potential  customers  for 
GM  stock.  The  first  customer  which  comes 
to  mind  Is  General  Motors  Itself.  That  com- 
pany has  an  employee  bonus  plan  and  an 
employee  stock  purchase  plan — in  addition 
to  Its  restricted  stock  option  plan.  In  carry- 
ing out  these  two  programs.  General  Motors 
has  been  using  over  2  million  shares  of  its 
common  stock  each  year  for  the  past  few 
years.  It  has  been  purchasing  some  of  this 
stock  on  the  open  market  and  Issuing  some 
new  stock. 

Over  the  next  10  years,  then.  General 
Motors  will  need  more  than  20  million  shares 
of  its  own  stock  tot  these  two  programs. 
What  could  be  more  logical  and  more  help- 
ful to  all  concerned  than  for  General  Motors 
to  make  a  direct  purchase  from  Du  Pont? 
There  would  be  no  market  disturbance 
whatsoever. 

This,  if  done,  would  leave  16  million  shares 
of  GM  stock  to  be  disposed  of  through 
ordinary  channels  over  a  period  of  10  years. 
This  Is  not  too  big  a  Job.  The  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  handles  about  7  or  8  million 
shares  of  GM  stock  each  year  in  the  normal 
course  of  business.  It  would  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  too  disturbing  to  feed  in  another 
li'i  million  shares  each  year  for  10  years  on  a 
regular  basis.  In  fact,  it  would  probably  be 
a  most  healthy  development.  The  market 
Is  starved  for  good  stocks,  and  as  a  result 
the  price-earnings  ratio  has  been  bid  up  out 
of  all  reason. 

But  It  Is  not  even  necessary  to  run  this 
15  million  shares  through  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  It  can  be  placed  through 
underwriters  with  a  number  of  Investors — 
pension  funds,  trusts,  nonprofit  institutions. 
As  I  have  said,  GM  stock  Is  the  second  most 
popular  investment  stock  in  the  country. 

Oh,  it  has  been  said  that  the  GM  disposal 
is  so  big  a  Job  that  nothing  like  it  has  ever 
happened  before.  This  is  not  exactly  true. 
We  might  make  a  comparison  with  the  Ford 
Foundation  secondary  offerings. 

The  Ford  Foundation,  several  years  ago, 
publicly  announced  that  It  would  seek  to 
diversify  its  portfolio.  Through  a  series  of 
secondary  offerings  over  a  period  of  6  years, 
it  disposed  of  16,960,000  shares  of  Ford  stock, 
which  amounted  to  30.8  percent  of  the  total 
equity  in  the  company,  and  to  $1,096,900,000. 
This  Is  equivalent  In  dollar  value  to  about 
24  million  shares  of  OM  stock.  This  does 
not  appear  to  have  hurt  the  market  for  Ford 
stock.  In  fact,  the  company  announced  a 
2-for-l  stock  split  only  a  few  days  ago. 

During  1961  the  foundation  disposed  of 
2.915.261  shares  of  Ford  stock.  It  still  owns 
28.995,035  shares  which  constitutes  an  over- 
hang. The  so-called  experts  talk  knowingly 
of  the  depressing  effect  which  the  GM  over- 
hang would  have  for  the  next  10  years  under 
this  Du  Pont  proposed  plan.  But  I  hear 
no  talk  about  this  Ford  Foundation  program 
of  disposing  of  its  Ford  stock  having  any 
adverse   effect   on   the  market. 

Surely,  In  view  of  the  experience  of  the 
Ford  Foundation,  Du  Pont  could  dispose  of 
1 1/2  million  shares  of  GM  stock  in  each  year 
for  the  next  10  years  without  upsetting  any- 
body. 

No,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  what  upsets 
Mr.  Greenewalt. 

ANTITRUST    ASPECTS 

I  have  s^own,  at  least  to  my  satisfaction, 
that  the  two  argiunents  which  have  so  often 
been  advanced  in  favor  of  this  bill  do  not 
hold  water.  They  are  contrived,  manufac- 
tured mirages.  There  must  be  some  other 
reason   for  pushing  this   bill  so  frantically, 
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and   especially    for   Irialatmg    on    ita    passage 
before  the  flaal  court  order  U  rendered. 

The  thing  which  itrUea  me  as  being  Im- 
p«,rMnt  !n  thU  whole  procediire.  and  par- 
ticularly the  thing  which  accounte  ror  preas- 
Ing  paaaage  of  this  bill  prior  to  a  tln.il  court 
order  la  the  antitrust  aspect  of  this  whole 
operation.  I  see  no  other  cause  f  t  the  ex- 
treme pressure  and  lobby  fur  ihia  bill  now. 
right  now.  post  haste. 

Very  little  has  been  said  durlni?  hearings 
and  discussions  about  the  antitru.4t  a.-;pecu 
of  this  GM  stock  divestiture  Very  little  has 
been  said  about  the  advant.iges  which  wKl 
accrue  to  the  stixrkholders  of  Chrustiium  un- 
der this  bill.  Indeed,  all  the  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  innocence  of  the  stoclt- 
holders  of  Du  Pont  and  even  of  its  <  fflcers 
and  directors. 

Let  us  nuw  look  a  bit  more  Ll'>sely  at  this 
side  of  the  coin. 

To  begin  with,  the  passage  of  any  relief 
measure  will  be  an  encouragement  to  others 
to  violate  the  antitrust  laws.  After  all.  huw 
can  the  Congress  deny  relief  to  others  who 
may  be  ordered  to  rid  themselves  of  holdirigs 
deemed  to  be  In  vlolatloii  of  the  a::litrust 
laws'  Corporate  cifflclal-s  faced  with  a  ques- 
tionable acquisition  will  n<iw  feel  free  t  i 
move  forward  knowing  that  a  synipathe'ic 
Congress  and  President  will  bull  them  out 
M  they  get  caught.  What  can  we  say  t.  >  the 
Hilton  Hotel  people,  for  lh.it  matter  after 
we  pajis  this  bill.' 

But  let  u»  concentrate  on  the  matter  be- 
fore us. 

The  passage  of  thLs  bill  prior  to  the  enter- 
ing of  the  final  court  order  *lll  constitute 
a  political  endorsement  of  whatever  order 
the  CDurt  chooses  to  hand  clown — at  le.ist 
Insofar  as  the  antitrust  aaper's  of  that  order 
are  concerned 

Let  mr  state  my  reusuns  fur  this  conclu- 
sion. 

Ever  since  this  antitrust  action  got  under- 
way the  Du  Pont  Co.  h-ia  kxjKed  for  s«ime 
way  to  get  approval  "f  some  sort  of  pass- 
through  so  that  effective  coriLrnl  nf  General 
Motors  would  still  be  In  the  hands  of  the 
Du  Pont  Iruilderi.  particularly  the  Du  Pont 
family.  At  first  It  was  suggested  rh.it  a  pass- 
Uirough  of  voting  rlt^bts  w  uld  au.Tlce.  When 
this  was  knocked  down  by  the  Supreme  C'  iir' 
the  campaign  got  underway  In  earne»t  to 
modify  the  tax  laws  so  that  the  .ictuaJ  own<»r- 
ship  of  the  General  Motors  slock  could  be 
passed  through  without  the  pnyment  of 
what  might  be  a  prrihlbltive  price.  I  e  .  about 
II  billion  in  taxes  which  would  have  to  be 
paid  by  the  individual  Du  Pont  stockholders 
on  a  stock  paas- through. 

Now  we  haTe  arrived  iit  the  poli.t  where 
the  bill  does  provide  f  :)r  a  pass-through  at 
a  reduced  tax  rate,  a  modlhed  capital  galnd 
rate  Tlie  Du  Pont  pf-oplc  are  app.uently 
wiiUng  to  pay  this  much  to  retain  the  power 
and  Influenre  of  this  vast  blork  of  Goner  vl 
Motors  itock  The  Justice  Department  In- 
sists that  continued  concentration  of  owner- 
ship of  this  stock  will  vitiate  the  relief  from 
the  control  over  General  Motors  that  has 
been  held  to  be  In  violation  of  'he  arritrust 
law. 

As  I  have  demonstrated,  there  Is  no  t^i.T 
advantage  under  this  bill  fur  the  aver  ige 
Du  Pont  sU>ckholder.  I  think  I  have  shown 
that  Ll^iere  would  probably  be  le.sj  market  dl^- 
turbance  under  the  disposal  plan  which  Mr 
Greenewalt  proposea  to  follow  under  existing 
law  than  under  this  bill.  I  ani  left  to  con- 
clvide  then,  that  the  Du  Pur;t  f.imiiy  d.es  not 
wish  t<j  surrender  control  uX  General  Motors 
This  is  understandable  Perhaps  none  of  us 
would  be  eager  to  relinqul.sh  such  a  valuable 
grip  But  such  a  grip  by  Du  P  ii;t  h.i.s  been 
held  to  be  In  violation  of  our  antitrust  laws 
That.  then,  la  the  paramount  question  In- 
volved In  this  bin. 

U  control  of  General  Motors  ha*  been  used 
to  pry  open  this  great  markc*.  I  am  forced  to 
oaocxa   vWix  the  contention  of   the   Jusuce 


Department  In  Its  brief  Oled  befre  the  Fed- 
eral trial  court  In  Chlca*{o  Uiat  outlnued 
contr  1  of  the  General  MoUts  Corp.  by  a  few 
n.en-.l^rs  of  the  Du  Pont  family  could  be 
UAed  U)  keep  the  door  U.  this  tre.u.ure  hou»e 
ojje  I  ai'.d  to  an  entrenchment  of  Du  P  >nt 
ai>  the  prim  ixy  supplier  of  General  Motc>rR 
requiren;eiiU  for  auLomutHo  flulahea  .uid 
fabrics 

I  am  sure  th.\t  my  CoUeatjues  are  not 
Ignor.TJit  of  the  existence  of  a  tightly  woven 
web  of  \ATj,e  indus'rlal  cori^Jratuna  centered 
Around  the  Du  Pont  Co  General  MoU>rs  la 
the  nexus  oX  this  complex,  consisting  oX  pro- 
ducrs  jf  rubrx-r.  plato  g-ass.  chemicals  ^.is- 
oUne  and  ..ther  products. 

Tl-.:s  bi:;  if  »e  {wvi-s  It  before  tlie  C'  ui  I  or- 
der IS  .'inal,  would.  I  bt-Ueve.  almost  certainly 
resKt  m  th:nt:s  remalnlntc  tis  they  are  mid 
we  could  write  off  as  lost  to  pressure  and 
politlca  the  ktreatest  antitrust  victory  ever 
Won  in  the  courts. 

Tins  is  So  because  if  we  pa-ss  this  bill  there 
will  be  a  pass-throuKh  of  OM  .st.wk  by  the 
Uu  Pom  Co  a:.d  Ct.n.sU ana  to  the  Du  I'onl 
family  Tlui  v/uuld  result  In  a  few  memliers 
of  the  Du  Poi.t  r.uniiy  s'Ul  c  ritp  Kii;^'  t.ien- 
eral  Motors. 

In  this  connec'lon  there  l.s  a  most  Inter- 
estinij  tiible  which  vi  as  devel<.p«Hl  by  the  De- 
parimen*'  of  Ju.^tice  and  whi<  h  shows  the 
cl.jbe  relai;  yn->h.p  whicti  exi.sta  among  bo 
members  of  the  Wi.min^'t«in  iiran*  h  or  the 
Du  Pont  family  who  would  b^  left  with 
ownership  if  H  ;«ercent  of  the  Cieneral  .Motors 
Corp  .  which  Would  'ye  m  re  than  eli^ht  times 
as  lur^'e.  I  am  Inform.ed  as  any  other  bloc 
of  Geiieral  M.)U  rs  st.ick 

Perhaps  the  ownership  of  8  percent  of  a 
corporation  does  not  sound  Impressive  to 
Kome  but  when  one  looks  .it  (ieneral  Motors 
and  Its  .stock  holdinirs  one  is  impres-sed  with 
the  fact  that  this  Du  Pont  hlcxk  Is  the  onlv 
large  bl'>ck  of  stock  ov;t";'ar:dlng  No  other 
block  of  sto<~k  Is  .i-s  l.irire  ;i-s  1  percent  of  the 
total  c<  mm.on  stock  outstanllng  I  think 
It  is  Inesi-.ipahle  then  t<  ■  ror.-lucli*  that  th.ls 
8  percent  >f  CIM  stiv-k  which  alii  remain  In 
the  hands  of  the  Du  Pont  fimlly  If  the 
court  fcillowa  the  outlines  of  this  hi!l  will 
still  make  p<-i««lh>  and  likely  the  Du  Pont 
Co  ,  contro!  of  General  Motors 

In  'his  Connection  It  «h''iild  be  rioted 
that  Du  Po-it  now  exercUea  effective  control 
over  a  series  of  corporations  inc'idlng  Gen- 
eral Motors  in  which  It  has  a  mlnorl'y  but 
subntantl  tl  .stockholding 

Let  me  emph.islze  that  no  one  has  been 
charired  wi'h  any  crtmir.al  action  No  crimi- 
nal statu'es  have  so  fir  as  I  know  been 
viol  ite'l  at  lea.->'.  no  such  viol  I'lcm  his 
been  h.irged  or  proved  The  rourt  action 
with  which  we  ire  com-eri:ed  Is  i  civil 
action  aimed  at  ct>rrectlng  a  sifu.iti  ni  which 
may  be  Injurious  *ji  our  system  of  free  com- 
petitive enterprise. 

It  sefins  s  range  lnd»'ed  to  me  that  so 
many  who  talk  ab<^ut  the  blessing  of  free 
enterpri.ie  are  unwilling  tn  give  the  free 
en'erprls*-  system  a  rhanre  to  work  When- 
ever someone  tries  to  stack  the  cards  In  his 
own  f.r.  ir  hv  be<-oinlin?  a  pTr'v  to  an  ac'.ion 
deiljfned  t',  cnnse  a  hreikdown  In  'he  fret- 
enterprise  system,  such  as  an  antltrtist  viola- 
tion an(l  get.s  caught  at  it.  he  seems  to  be 
able  to  find  plenty  of  Itching  ears  willing  to 
listen  and  willing,  even  anxious,  to  help  htm 
out  or  tlse  predicament  he  his  gotten  him.- 
self    l;:*o 

Vow  I  do  not  like  to  rry  a  l.iwsult  on  the 
floor  of  the  .Senate  I  am  trying  to  avoid 
that  That  is  what  the  prr.ponents  of  this 
b'U  are  trying  to  do  I  dvj  nut  think  we 
sh'  uld  try  to  guide  a  Federal  Judge,  by  legis- 
lation,  in   his   decision  or   order 

I  ha',  e  been  led  a.s  I  have  said,  to  the  con- 
clusion t:iat  the  effort  to  rush  tliis  bill 
through  the  Congreas  prior  to  the  entering 
of  the  final  court  order  is  motivated  'j  two 
cons. derations. 


Flr.st.  this  action  on  th«  part  of  the  Con- 
gress con.sti lutes  guidance  to  the  Chicago 
judge  In  framing  his  final  order.  Of  course, 
we  do  r-.ot  compel  the  court  to  do  or  not  to 
do  anything  whntsoever.  But  look  at  the 
facts.  Judge  L.iUuy  has  c  .rislstenlly  found 
In  favor  of  D'-i  Pont  He  has  been  consist- 
ently overriled  by  the  ."Supreme  Court  This 
Is  well  understood  by  all  who  have  followed 
this  action  In   the  courts. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  re.ul  from  the  hearings  before 
the  Finance  Committee  on  page  83. 

Two  very  In'erestlng  points  are  brought 
rut  In  this  dialog.  Flr^t.  Mr.  Greeneuali 
regard.s  Jud;e  LaBuy  as  being  on  the  side  of 
Du  P  't;'  in  thli  case  Second,  the  order  of 
JudKe  LaBuv  cm  be  appealed  from  by 
either  side.  In  other  words,  even  thla  order 
vie  ha.  e  w.iited  for  all  fall— In  vain — Is  not 
necesaarilv  final 

What  do  these  facts  mean,  now,  In  con- 
jvinction  with  this  premature  action  by  Uie 
C< '  n  gress  "> 

Judge  LaBuy,  If  he  acts  In  the  future  a.s 
in  the  past,  can  reasonably  be  expected,  I 
think,  to  give  the  moet  sympathetic  con- 
sideration possible  to  Du  Pont  In  the  fram- 
ing of  the  court's  order  Pa-ssage  of  this  bill 
would  pro-,  ide  him  encouragement  and  po- 
litical end'irsement  along  a  path  which  he 
ii:;d  tl;e  Du  Pont  f;\mUy  want  him  to  take 
a  rm  as- through  of  General  Motor*  itock 
Anil  afu-r  ail  he  has  tried  to  follow  various 
types  of  paas-thr'Ugha  before,  ar>d  we  are 
now  encoura»;lng  him  to  try  the  ^  pass- 
lhrou»{h  again  this  time  even  paaatng 
through  to  ChrUtlanaa  stockhoUlers  ut  a 
ri'du' ed  Uox  paMiig  a  superhighway,  as  1 
have   said     for   a   paas-through. 

1  he  Juaii.  e  Department  hae  tried  very 
fi.ird  f  r  IJ  yeiL's  and  tlirouRh  three  admln- 
.-.•i.i':  ii.s  t.)  break  up  Du  Pont's  strangle- 
hold ua  General  Motors  The  campaign 
h.is  been  all  b\it  won.  TTiere  U  one  last 
battle  which  n.ay  have  to  be  fought.  That 
l.i.«,t  battle  may  never  be  fought  at  all.  how- 
e-.er.  If  tills  hill  passes  And  for  viant  of 
that  battle  the  whole  campaign  will  he  lout 

A   CK      I'f  R   <  OfR.SE  or  ACTION 

What  should  the  Senate  do? 

The  refvrt  •(  the  Finance  Committee  dis- 
claims any  dt-bire  to  guide  the  court  in 
framing  lf»  Iln.il  order.  Would  not  Uiis 
desire  be  more  surely  realized  If  we  waited 
until  after  the  order  has  been  framed  be- 
f  i  TO  we  legl'-Iate'' 

The  House  has  already  pa«eed  this  bill 
The  bill  h.us  been  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee  All  that  remalna  U  action  by 
the  I5enate  and  approval  by  the  Prealdent. 
These  t*o  Steps  can  surely  be  accomplished 
Within  a  week  or  10  days  after  tiie  final 
Court  order  h.ui  been  handed  down,  If  such 
action  Is  then  deemed  In  the  public  Intere.'-t 
Divestiture  dcjes  not  need  to  begin,  accord- 
ing Ui  the  Supreme  Court,  until  90  days 
following  the  f.nal  order  There  will.  then. 
b»-  no  injury  t^i  anyone  If  the  Senate  waits 
until  after  th.e  final  cotirt  order  has  been 
h.inded  d  /wn  and  then.  If  this  bill  Is  appro- 
priate pa.ss  It  It  seems  U->  me  that  It  Is 
Just  b.ireiy  possible  that  the  order  might 
reve:U  s.  me  pf>lnts  which  need  legislative 
relief  action  wtiich  are  not  covered  by  the 
bill  W  uld  we  then  rush  through  a  second 
bill  while  tax  reform  continues  to  wa.l 
li.-tiPs-ly  in  tl.e  wings  ' 

I  do  not  Intend  to  delay  the  Senate  In  this 
matter  If.  despite  all  logic  and  reason 
Ui  the  contrary.  It  Is  the  will  of  the  Senate 
to  pass  a  bill  for  relief  before  the  court  action 
Is  r.nni  It  can  do  so.  I  shall,  within  the 
n"xt  d.iy  or  two.  offer  aome  amendments 
which  will  prevent  a  pa«a-through  by  Chris- 
tiana Corp  of  General  Motors  stock,  should 
the  Senate  decide  to  proceed  with  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

SMALL       BUSINESS       INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES  AND  LARGE  LOANS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MiLLnit  in  the  chair*.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  oi-dered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  story  of  an  act  of  Congress  which 
has  been  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
»;ress  and  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dtnt  and  which,  in  my  judgment,  has 
bt'cn  almost  completely  flouted  through 
the  administration  of  the  act. 

T!ii.s  us  also  the  story  of  an  instrumen- 
tality which  was  created,  which  has  been 
set  up  to  benefit  small  business,  but 
which  is  being  used  more  and  more,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  truly  small  business, 
but  as  an  opportunity  for  financiers  and 
invei>tors  to  make  a  great  deal  of  money. 

I  wi&h  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  at 
the  ouUset  that  I  believe  the  profit  motive 
Is  an  excellent  and  laudatory  motive.  It 
is  pcrhaixs  the  most  important  driving 
force  in  our  economy. 

I  am  in  favor  of  business,  both  big  and 
.small.  There  is  nothmg  in  the  remarks 
that  I  ara  about  to  make  that  should  be 
coii-stiued  as  an  attack  on  business  or  as 
an  attack  on  the  firm.s  which  have  been 
taking  advantage  of  the  law  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  the  process. 

However,  the  facts  are  a  devastating 
Indictment  of  the  actions  of  those  who 
have  the  rc^iponsibility  of  enforcing  the 
Small  Bosmc-ss  Investment  Act. 

Last  year.  Mr.  President,  we  passed  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Art.  In  doing  so,  we  wrote  into  the 
act  an  amendment  which  I  shall  now 
read.  I  .shall  read  the  brief  paragraph 
in  which  that  amendment  was  incor- 
porated! 

without  the  ajiproval  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  agKrei;ale  amount  of  obligations  and 
.Tcurlties  acquired  and  for  which  commit- 
n.eti's  niMv  be  issued  by  any  Fmall  business 
Investment  company  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  for  any  slnele  enterprise 
shall  nt  exceed  (H  20  percent  of  the 
combined  capital  and  surplus  of  such  small 
busiuc£«  Investment  comiwiny  authorized  by 
tlilj5  act.  or  (2)  $500,000.  whichever  Is  the 
lesser. 

Tlio  new  language  is  the  last  five  words 
of  the  pa:aE;rHi)h.  following  the  num- 
ber •■^2> ." 

There  i.s  no  further  modification. 
Thus  It  seems  to  nio  quite  plain  that  Con- 
rress  in  passing  the  legislation  intended 
that  the  SBIC's,  with  their  rich  tax  priv- 
ilege.s  and  other  advanta^;es,  should  not 
make  investrients  exceeding  $500,000, 
(  xcoi^t  with  the  prior  written  approval 
uf  SEA  and  fhat  that  approval,  in  my 
judgment,  should  be  exceptional. 

I  w  ish  to  cad  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  fact,  that  this  $500,000  limita- 
tion supplemented  the  existing  loan  size 
limitation  of  HO  percent  of  the  combined 
capital  surpluo  of  an  SBIC. 

Wliat  the  Administration  did  in  in- 
tcipretmg   this  act  of  Congress  was  to 


issue  a  regtilation  which  I  believe  seri- 
ously distorts  the  plain  intent  of  the 
act.  The  SBA's  proposed  regulation  pro- 
vides : 

"(a")  Without  the  prior  written  approval  of 
SBA,  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  loaned 
to,  or  Invested  In  equity  Becurltlee  of,  any 
single  small  buBlness  concern,  or  for  which 
conrunltments  may  be  made,  shall  not  exceed 
20  percent  of  the  combined  paid-in  capital 
and  paid-in  surplus  of  any  licensee  (includ- 
ing in  such  licensee's  capital  and  surplus  the 
outstanding  amount  of  any  SBA  loans  under 
section  302(a)  of  the  act)  'or  $500,000 
whichever  la  the  lesser.  Such  $500,000  limi- 
tation shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  loans 
made  to  and  equity  security  acquired  from 
a  small  business  concern  by  a  licensee  on  or 
after  October  3,  1961.  but  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  Loans  made,  or  equity 
securities  acquired,  pursuant  to  a  commit- 
ment Issued  before  such  date.  Furthermore, 
the  $500,000  limitation  shall  not  apply  so 
long  aa  60  percent  (amount  invested,  dis- 
bursed or  committed)  of  the  equity  securi- 
ties acquired  and  loans  made  by  a  licensee 
after  October  3,  1961,  meet  such  $500,000 
limitation.'     [New  language  in  quotes]." 

I  call  special  attention  to  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  paragraph,  which  in  effect 
applies  the  act  of  Congress  to  just  50 
percent  of  an  SBIC's  funds. 

What  this  intei-pretation  of  the  act 
states  is  that  it  is  possible  to  escape 
the  $500,000  limitation  that  Congress  im- 
posed half  the  time,  provided  that  one 
abides  by  it  the  other  half  of  the  time. 

I  just  cannot  understand  that  kind  of 
interpretation.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
me.  It  is  as  though  a  legislative  body 
were  to  pass  a  law  against  murder,  and 
then  having  an  "interpretation"  issued 
that  one  could  commit  murder  every 
other  day,  or  on  odd  days;  that  one  could 
go  out  and  commit  murder  on  the  2d 
or  4th  or  6th  or  8th  of  the  month,  pro- 
vided that  one  did  not  go  out  and  com- 
mit murder  on  the  1st  and  3d  and  the 
other  odd  days  of  the  month. 

The  language  of  the  law  stated  clearly 
that  the  $500,000  limit  was  to  be  added, 
I  believe  it  is  particularly  important  to 
recognize  that  this  simply  supplements 
the  previously  existing  restriction  on  the 
size  of  investments  to  20  percent  of  the 
combined  paid-in  capital  and  surplus  of 
a  small   business  Investment  company. 

With  respect  to  that  section  there  has 
been  no  policy  change  at  all.  I  have 
a.sked  the  SBA  to  tell  me  what  excep- 
tions they  have  granted  under  it,  and 
what  criteria  they  have  devLsed  to  han- 
dle them.  Going  well  beyond  this  exist- 
ing exception,  they  have  read  into  the 
act  a  broad  exception  which  permits 
SBIC"s  to  invest  half  of  their  funds 
above  the  $500,000  limitation. 

In  order  that  the  stor>'  can  be  told  to 
the  Senate  clearly  and  fully,  and  with- 
out bias,  I  shall  put  into  the  Record  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  Administra- 
tor, and  his  answer  to  me. 

But  first  I  should  like  to  show  why  the 
$500,000  limitation  is  so  necessary,  and 
why  this  distortion  of  the  legislation 
negates  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act,  which  was  to 
provide  capital  to  small  business;  not  to 
middle  size  business  or  big  business,  but 
to  small  business. 

I  will  now  give  some  examples  of  in- 
vestments by  SBIC's  to  make  clear  the 


pattern  that  is  being  established.  I  then 
will  show  briefly  the  tax  advantages,  the 
very  rich  and  substantial  tax  advantages, 
which  are  given  under  the  law  to  SBIC's. 
and  thus  provide  a  form  of  subsidized 
capital.  These  subsidized  funds  were  in- 
tended to  be  made  available  to  small 
business.  Instead,  as  I  shall  show, 
large  amounts  of  this  money  have  gone 
to  firms  which  can  hardly  be  called 
small  business. 

The  examples  I  am  about  to  quote 
come  from  the  "SBIC  Evaluation  Serv- 
ice," published  by  S.  M.  Rubel  &  Asso- 
ciates of  Chicago.  It  is  described  as  "the 
only  financial  analysis  and  review  of 
small   business  investment  companies." 

EXAMPLES   or  BIG   LOANS 

My  first  example  is  the  Boston  Capital 
Corp.,  which  made  a  million  dollar  in- 
vestment under  the  SBIC  Act  in  the 
C.  L.  Gould  Construction  Co.,  a  nation- 
wide pile-driving  contractor,  which  has 
worldwide  rights  to  a  new  sonic  pile- 
driver,  and  which  has  a  net  worth  of 
$3  million. 

Boston  Capital  also  invested  $780,000 
in  Research  Specialties  Co.,  a  publicly 
held  company.  In  other  words,  this 
company  is  not  held  by  a  family  or  a  few 
individuals,  and  therefore  might  have 
trouble  raising  fimds.  That  is  not  the 
case  here.  This  is  a  publicly  held  com- 
pany, and  its  stock  is  available  to  the 
public.  The  present  market  value  of  the 
$780,000  investment,  as  of  November  30, 
1961.  is  $1,426,000. 

Next  I  cite  the  Business  Capital  Corp., 
which  invested  $650,000  in  another  pub- 
licly held  company,  the  Van  Dusen  Air- 
craft Co. 

Next,  Business  Funds,  Inc.  Under  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  it  in- 
vested $800,000  in  Allvac  Metals  of  North 
Carolina.  The  company  produces  high 
temperature  and  special  alloys.  Its  sales 
were  over  $1  million  during  the  first  half 
of  1961.  The  net  profit  for  the  6-month 
period  was  $163,000.  This  also  is  a  pub- 
licly held  company. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  Business 
Funds,  Inc..  invested  $1,500,000  in 
Unanco  Corp.,  a  national  construction 
firm  based  in  California.  In  1962 
Unanco  Construction  Co.  is  projected  at 
$35  million  of  business. 

Electronics  Capital  Corp.  of  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  invested  $750,000  in  the  Potter 
Instrument  Co.  a  few  montlis  ago.  The 
present  market  value  of  this  investment 
is  $9,300,000.  In  other  words,  that 
$750,000  is  now  worth  $9,300,000.  The 
value  of  Potter  Instrument  is  some  $30 
million.  Electronics  Capital  has  a  30,8- 
percent  equity  in  it.  Potter  already  has 
sales  of  $5  million. 

The  terms  "small  business"  and  "small 
business  investment  company"  hardly 
appear  to  apply  to  such  undertakings. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  I  think  it  is  won- 
derful that  people  can  make  this  kind  of 
profit.  It  is  fine  and  to  their  credit.  I 
am  sure  the  electronics  firm  of  Potter  is 
rendering  an  excellent  service  to  the 
economy.  However,  I  submit  that  It 
should  not  be  subsidized  in  the  name  of 
small  business. 

Another  example:  Electro  Science  In- 
vestors has  invested  $905,000  in  Com- 
munications Industries,  a  publicly  held 
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oompany.  This  gives  it  a  34  percent 
equity.  The  present  ralue  of  the  $905.- 
000  investment  is  $2,255,000.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  company  with  net  worth 
of  more  than  $6  million. 

Another  investment  made  by  Electro 
Science  Investors  is  in  Tamar  Electronic 
Industries.  The  amount  of  its  invest- 
ment is  $1,417,000,  and  the  net  worth  of 
the  investment  is  now  $13,180,000.  The 
investment  by  Electro  Science  Investors 
in  Tamar  Electronic  Industries  consti- 
tutes a  60  percent  equity.  So  this  is  a 
$20  million  company.  Yet  this  invest- 
ment is  made  in  the  name  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

Electro  Science  Investors  has  also  in- 
vested $1,425,000  in  General  Electronics 
Controls. 

All  three  of  these  companies  are  pub- 
licly held  and  publicly  traded,  and  their 
stock  is  available  to  Investors.  They  are 
really  not  the  kind  of  situations  which 
deserve  the  name  small  business. 

Florida  Capital  Corp.  has  invested 
$1,025,000  in  Roberts  Co.,  a  North  Caro- 
lina textile  machinery  firm  which  has 
been  in  operation  12  years  and  employs 
700  persons,  including  30  graduate  erigi- 
neers.  and  operates  6  plants,  of  which  it 
owns  2  and  leases  4. 

The  sales  of  Roberts  Co.  were  pro- 
jected to  be  $7  million  for  1961.  as  of 
the  end  of  November  1961.  Two  months 
a«o  the  company  reported  a  backlog  of 
$8  million.  The  sales  are  projected  by 
the  management  to  increase  at  the  rate 
of  35  percent  a  year  during  the  next  3 
years.  The  company  is  publicly  held. 
This  is  a  recent  investment  by  Florida 
Capital  Corp. 

Florida  Capital  Corp.  also  has  invested 
$525,000  In  the  J.  S.  C.  Electric  Co.,  which 
haa  total  assets  of  $1.8  million.  This 
company  also  Is  publicly  held. 

Florida  Capital  Corp.  also  has  invested 
in  two  other  publicly  held  companies. 
It  has  invested  $650,000  in  General  Utili- 
ties and  Industries  and  $650,000  in  Auto- 
matic Merchandising  Co.  The  first  in- 
vestment has  increased  in  value  to 
$750,000;  the  second  to  $961,000 

Then  there  is  Franklin  Corp  ,  a  New 
York  SBIC.  This  corporation  has  in- 
vested $850,000  in  Astrex.  Inc.  Not  only 
Is  that  company  publicly  held,  but  its 
stock  is  traded  on  the  American  Stock 
Exchange.  The  price  a  few  weeks  ago 
was  $18  a  share,  and  Franklin's  share  is 
worth  $1,800,000. 

It  IS  apparent  to  me  that  if  the  stock 
of  a  firm  is  traded  on  a  major  stock  ex- 
change that  such  a  concern  should  not 
come  to  an  SBIC  for  investment  funds. 
After  all,  the  fact  that  a  company's  stock 
Ls  traded  on  an  exchange  means  it  is  in 
a  position  to  sell  equities  to  the  public 

Franklin  Corp.  also  has  a  total  of 
$750,000  invested  in  Sperti  Products.  Inc., 
a  holding  company,  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  proprietary  drugs  and  the  manu- 
facture of  aircraft  components. 

Greater  Washington  Industrial  In- 
vestments, a  small  business  investment 
company,  has  invested  $770,488  In 
CEIR.  a  7-percent  equity  The  $770,000 
Investment  has  appreciated  in  7  months 
to  $3,539,000,  and  CEIR  appears  to  have 
a  net  worth  of  about  $50  million  Yet 
this   Investment   is   made   by   an   SBIC 


which   has  the  rich  tax  privileges  and 
advanUges  that  Congress  has  given. 

Then  there  is  Growth  CapiUl  Corp. 
of  Cleveland.  Ohio.  This  company  has 
invested  $850,000  in  Nu  Era  Corp.,  which 
Is  publicly  held  It  has  invested  $600,000 
in  Doe  Valley  Corp  .  which  represents  a 
20-percent  equity.  So  it  is  a  $3  miUion 
net-worth  company.  It  is  a  developer  of 
2,400  acres  of  industrial  land  which  has 
guaranteed  income  over  the  next  several 
years 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  it  i.s  very 
hard  to  construe  this  as  a  small  business. 
It  should  not  have  great  trouble  in  get- 
ting public  investment  money. 

Growth  Capital  Corp.  has  also  invested 
$1,012,500  in  Continental  Airport  Hotels, 
Inc  ,  which  is  50  percent  equity.  Con- 
tinental Airport  Hotels  operates  or  has 
an  interest  in  3  airport  hotels,  each  of 
which  Is  of  100-  to  110-room  size. 

Then  there  is  Midland  Capital  Corp.. 
a  small  business  investment  company, 
which  liist  month  increased  its  invest- 
ment in  Coyne  International  Elnterprises 
by  $175,000  to  a  level  of  $2,475,000 
Coyne  is  a  small  business.  manaKcment- 
held  company  in  the  industrial  laundry, 
real  estate,  leasing,  truckownership.  and 
other  fields. 

Drug  and  Pood  Capital  Corp  ,  of  Chi- 
cago, another  small  business  investment 
company,  has  completed  financing  of  $1 
million  in  15-year.  7-percent  notes  for 
Henry's  Drive-In.  Inc.  Drug  and  Food 
Capital  Corp  takes  $400  000  of  these,  and 
other  investment  companies  take  the  re- 
maining $600,000  worth.  In  addition, 
there  are  detachable  warrants  for  200  000 
shares  at  $5  a  share.  The  current  mar- 
ket value  for  the  stock  of  Henry's  Drive- 
In  is  more  than  $12  a  share. 

Henry's  Is  a  Chicago-based  system  of 
franchued  drive-in  hamburger  restau- 
rants. Currently.  105  units  are  in  opera- 
tion. 82  having  been  added  in  the  past  3 
years.  The  funds  will  allow  Henry  s  to 
expand  to  170  units  by  1963. 

Mr  President,  if  there  is  any  typical 
small  business,  it  is  the  small  restaurant. 
There  are  litt  rally  tens  of  thousands  of 
restaurants  all  over  America.  It  is  easy 
to  get  into  the  business  with  limited 
capital,  but  it  is  a  tough  business  to  stay 
In.  because  the  competition  is  keen. 
This  kind  of  investment  provides  heavy 
serious  competition  for  the  bona  fide 
small  business.  The  individual  owner 
who  operates  his  own  little  restaurant 
will  certainly  not  be  helped  by  Congress 
providing  loans  and  tax  privileges  for 
chain  restaurants  Yet  this  is  exactly 
what  has  happened  in  the  case  of 
Henry's 

Incidentally,  the  funds  will  allow 
Henry's  to  expand,  as  I  have  said,  to  170 
units  by  1963.  It  will  enable  the  com- 
pany to  sell  the  drive-ins  to  its  operators 
in  an  'own-as-you  earn  "  program.  The 
company  can  now  finance  and  construct 
the  facilities,  which  will  be  sold  over  a 
20-year  period  to  the  operator,  instead 
of  under  a  lease  arrangement  with  pri- 
vate property  owners,  which  had  been 
the  previous  practice  The  net  result 
could  be  a  four-fold  Increase  in  the 
Henry's  profit  structure  through  profits 
from  real  estate.  The  operator  will  de- 
crease the  monthly  overhead  expenses  by 


one -third,  based  on  the  company's  pro- 
jections. 

The  result  will  be  a  huge  multi-million - 
dollar  real  estate  deal  In  the  name  of 
small  business,  plus  fierce  competition 
from  this  SBIC-flnanced  chain  for  small 
restaurant  owners  in  Chicago. 

Incidentally,  the  present  market  value 
of  the  $1  million  investment,  made  a 
short  time  ago,  is  $2,500  000. 

Narragansett  Capital  Corp..  another 
small  business  investment  company,  has 
Invested  a  total  of  $1,100,000.  of  which 
$150,000  IS  in  Sam  Snead  All-American 
Golf,  Inc  That  is  an  Investment  of  50 
percent  of  the  equity,  or  1.500  shares 
An  additional  commitment  of  $950,000  in 
8  percent.  10-year  subordinate  deben- 
tures, with  warrants  for  1.500  shares  at 
$110  a  share,  has  been  made  in  the  Sam 
Snead  Co.  This  newly  organized  com- 
pany plans  to  erect  par-3  golf 
courses  across  the  country  and  to  lease 
them  on  a  net  rental  arrangement  to 
experienced  operators. 

Then  there  Is  the  Texas  Capital  Corp  , 
which  loaned  $540,000  to  an  Ohio  con- 
cern to  purchase  seven  oil  and  gas  wells 
plus  some  acreage  surounding  the  wells. 
The  Ohio  company  has  a  20-year  con- 
tract to  sell  gas  from  the  wells  to  the 
East  Ohio  Gas  Co.  at  27  Mi  cents  a  million 
cubic  f«*et.  which  Ls  substantially  greater 
than  the  3  cents  to  18  cents  a  mill.on 
cubic  feet  received  In  Texas. 

This  is  a  20-year  guaranteed  contract 
in  a  proved  situation.  Texas  Capital 
Corp  is  certain  to  get  Its  money  out  of 
It.  It  has  l)een  able  to  make  a  $540,000 
investment  under  those  circumstances. 

I  next  come  to  a  'Wisconsin  concern, 
the  Marine  Capital  Corp..  of  Milwaukee. 
which  has  Invested  $887,500  in  Racine 
Hydraulics,  which  is  publicly  held. 

The  punx>se  of  the  amendment  of 
which  I  was  the  author  last  year,  to  limit 
investments  to  $500,000,  was  to  prevent 
exactly  this  type  of  Investment.  The 
amendment  was  adopted  and  signed  by 
the  President  to  make  sure  that  SBIC 
funds  should  Eissist  genuine  small  busi- 
nesses, the  kind  which  because  of  their 
size  and  needs  have  the  very  hardest 
time  getting  equity  financing. 

What  is  happening  is  that  more  and 
more  and  more  of  these  funds  are  not 
going  to  small  businesses  at  all,  but  are 
going  to  the  big.  half-mllllon-dollar  or 
million-dollar-and-larger  Investments  In 
large  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
most  recent  statistics  show  that  80  per- 
cent of  all  portfolio  gains  are  from  loans 
of  more  than  $500,000. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Miller  in  the  chair  t.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  may  plan  to  develop  this  pwint 
later:  but  let  me  ask  now  whether  he 
has  figures  which  indicate  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  loans  made  by  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Corporation  which 
are  included  in  the  loans  of  more  than 
$500,000? 
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Mr.  PROXMIKE.  Yes,  I  do;  and  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
given  me  an  opportunity  to  speak  on 
that  point  at  'ills  time.  In  reply  to 
my  request  for  Information  on  this 
point,  I  received  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administnition  the  response  tliat 
this  problem  wfis  not  a  serious  one  be- 
cause less  than  2  percent  of  the  loans  or 
investment  were  invested  in  sums  in  ex- 
cess of  $500,000. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  again 
to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  say  that 
when,  approximately  12  years  ago,  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fm,- 
bright],  I  was  Investigating  the  RFC, 
It  made  to  us  a  reply  which  was  sub- 
stantially simlLtx  to  the  one  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  received — ^namely, 
that,  after  all.  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  its  loans  were  In  large  amounts. 
But  it  did  not  tell  us  what  proportioQ 
of  the  dollar  amount  of  the  total  loans 
were  in  large  amounts.  Only  2  percent 
of  the  loans  may  be  In  excess  of  $500,000; 
but  the  question  is  what  percentage  at 
the  dollar  volume  is  over  $500,000? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much. 

The  fact  is  that  less  than  2  i>ercent  of 
the  loans  are  over  $000,000.  but  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  dollar  amount  exceed 
$500,000;  and  for  the  large  companies — 
which,  under  the  law.  are  pennitted 
to  make  loans  over  $500,000  because 
they  have  more  than  $2,500,000  of  cap- 
ital and  surplus,  and  therefore  they 
can  comply  with  the  20-percent  require- 
ment— 44  percent  of  their  investments 
are  in  excess  of  $500,000.  Furthermore. 
I  understand  that  at  least  one  of  these 
firms  has  70  pei*cent  of  its  funds  invested 
in  loans  over  $500,000,  and  that  several 
others  have  percentages  nearly  as  hi^. 

It  Is  plain  that  large  SBIC's  are  put- 
ting more  and  more  of  their  investments 
into  big  loans.  This  tendency  Is  bound 
to  accelerate.  Something  that  makes 
this  development  particularly  serious  Is 
that  new  rules  and  regulations  are  being 
promulgated  which  have  the  effect  of 
restricting  the  formation  of  new  small 
SBIC's.  It  is  going  to  be  more  difficult 
to  obtain  a  license  at  the  minimum  capi- 
tal level  of  $150,000.  Yet  these  smaller 
SBIC's  are  the  ones  which  make  the 
small  loans. 

Individuals  planning  to  form  new 
SBIC's  inform  me  that  the  new  regula- 
tions effectively  limit  the  formation  of 
the  $300,000  to  $400,000  capitalised  com- 
panies, by  requiring  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  must  t>e  satisfied 
that  funds  cannot  be  obtained  from  pri- 
vate or  other  sources  without  undue 
hardship  before  supplying  subordinated 
debentures.  This  is  a  new  departure, 
and  obviously  it  will  limit  the  smaller 
firms.  The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion has  gone  so  far  as  to  require  per- 
sonal balance  sheets  of  directors,  officers, 
and  10 -percent  stockholders  of  new 
SBIC's,  which  will  also  discourage  their 
formation. 

TAX    MlVILBGEB 

I  would  like  now  to  describe  the  im- 
portant tax  advantages  of  SBIC's.  The 
fact  is  that  most  of  the  small  business 


investment  corporations  will  pay  no  Fed- 
eral income  tax.  Either  loss  reserves 
will  be  established  from  Income,  or  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Corporation 
will  be  taxed  as  a  regulated  investment 
company.  As  a  regulated  inv^tment 
company,  if  90  percent  of  its  income 
were  distributed  as  dividends,  the  tax 
would  be  assessed  to  the  recipient,  and 
the  Small  Business  Investment  CorjKjra- 
tion  would  pay  no  income  tax  at  all. 

This  Is  a  very  helpful  and  useful  pro- 
vision of  law,  because  the  stockholder 
in  the  small  business  investment  cpm- 
pany  has  a  privilege,  under  the  law.  of 
treating  gains  which  are  passed  on  to 
him  as  capital  gains,  not  as  regular  in- 
come. That  means  that  the  maximum 
tax  he  pays,  if  he  Is  in  the  50-percent, 
60-percent,  70-percent,  or  80-percent 
bracket.  Ls  25  percent.  But.  on  the  other 
hand,  on  the  loss  side,  if  he  loses  money, 
he  can  write  off  all  the  losses  sigainst  his 
ordinary  income. 

Mr.  President,  Dun's  Review — which 
certainly  is  not  an  antibig  buslnesss  pub- 
lication, and  which  Is  very  highly  re- 
spected— has  published  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Two  Sides  of  SBICs";  and 
in  the  article  it  is  pointed  out.  among 
other  things,  just  how  this  works.  The 
article  is  quite  concise. 

On  the  second  page  of  the  article  is 
an  insert  with  the  heading  "Heads  You 
Win,  Tails  You  Win."  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

SBIC'a  have  a  great  built-in  tax  advantage. 
This  can  be  demonBtrated  graphically  in  a 
■omewhat  overslmpllfled  fasmon  by  taking 
the  hypothetical  example  of  an  SBIC  wboee 
uwueiB  are  In  a  60-percent  tax  bracket.  Ab- 
ffome  the  SBIC  makes  Just  two  Inveetments. 
each  of  $100,000.  One  turns  out  a  dead 
losr.  the  other  doubles  in  value.  Thus  the 
loss  of  one  cancels  out  the  profit  in  the 
other. 

Net  profit,  exactly  nothing?  Not  for  an 
SBIO.  The  bad  investment  of  $100,000  is 
written  off  against  regular  Income,  reducing 
the  aftertax  loss  to  Just  $40,000.  But  the 
$100,000  profit  is  taxable  as  a  capital  gain 
at  a  maximum  rate  of  25  percent,  resxiltlng 
In  an  aftertax  gain  of  $75,000.  Result,  an 
aftertax  net  profit  of  $35,000 — or  17.5  per- 
cent on  the  overall  Investment.  And  this 
merely  by  breaking  even: 

So  one  who  breaks  even  gets  a  17*72- 
percent  return  on  this  basis,  if  he  is 
in  a  60-percent  bracket  and  if  he  has 
an  investment  in  an  SBIC. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  this  pro- 
vision. I  voted  for  this  bill,  and  I  fa- 
vored it.  though  with  some  reluctance 
because  I  think  we  should  be  very  care- 
ful about  opening  loopholes  in  the  tax 
laws.  But  I  did  so  with  the  under- 
standing that  this  would  be  used  for 
small  business,  which  needs  this  kind  of 
financial  aid. 

The  examples  I  have  cited  show  that 
in  case  after  case  after  case  investments 
have  been  made,  not  in  small  businesses, 
but  in  large  business  and  the  kind  of 
businesses  which  compete  with  small 
business. 

I  should  like  to  read  further  from  this 
article  in  Dun's  Review,  because  it  seems 
to  me  it  documents  the  position  I  have 
been  taking.  I  now  read  from  the 
article: 

But  what  about  small  business  itself? 
Have  the  SBIC's  solved  small  business'  prob- 


lem of  raising  long-term  debt  and  equity 
money?  A  "yes"  answor  here  must  be  very 
much  more  quallflad  than  a  "yes"  answer 
to  the  prevloxis  set  of  questions.  In  fact. 
It  depends  in  part  on  your  definition  of 
"small"  business. 

It  certainly  does,  Mr.  President 
I  read  further  from  the  article: 

Under  terms  of  the  £tmall  Business  Invest- 
ment Company  Act,  the  definition  is  exceed- 
ingly broad:  small  business  can  have  assets 
up  to  $5  million,  average  annual  earnings  up 
to  $250,000  or  net  worth  up  to  $2.5  mil  Hon. 

It  is  clear  that  a  number  of  the  firms 
to  which  I  have  adverted  do  not  qualify 
on  this  basis,  or  at  least  do  not  meet  all 
the  qualifications. 

Toward  the  upper  end  of  this  asset  range, 
the  SBIC  must  compete  with  more  conven* 
tlonal  financing  •   •   • 

And  so  forth.  The  article  points  out 
the  difficulties  and  shortcomings  of  the 
way  the  law  has  operated  and  the  way 
the  law  has  been  administered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "The  Two 
Sides  of  SBIC's,"  from  the  November, 
1960  issue  of  Dun's  Review,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Two   Sn>E8   OF   SBIC's 

Congressional  conservatives  normally  can 
be  counted  on  to  fight  any  legislation  likely 
to  increase  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern - 
mem  In  business.  Liberals  are  an  equally 
safe  bet  to  oppose  most  special  tax  oonces- 
slons  for  business.  But  neither  side  acted 
true  to  form  when  it  caxnc  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Company  Act  of  1968.  With 
near  unanimity,  all  shades  of  congressional 
opinion  got  behind  Uve  act.  On  the  face 
of  things,  this  ntlght  seem  surprising.  The 
legislation  both  Increased  Washington's  role 
in  bxislness  financing  and  granted  tax  {h-IvI- 
leges  to  businessmen.  It  thus  waved  a  red 
flag  at  both  bulls. 

Neither  side  charged,  however.  For  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Company  Act, 
whatever  Its  faults,  was  politically  safe. 
It  was  dedicated  to  fostering  small 
business — an  Instltatlon  sacred  to  all  shades 
of  democratic  opinion. 

Specifically,  this  law  was  Intended  to  en- 
courage the  flow  of  Mg  capital  to  small  busi- 
ness. Big  business,  th*  act's  sponsors  rea- 
soned, could  count  on  its  own  cash  flow 
plus  Wall  Street  tmderwrlters  for  all  the 
capital  It  could  possibly  need.  Small  busi- 
ness, on  the  other  hand,  had  only  the  banks 
and  commercial  money  lenders  for  short - 
tem>  capital  and  no  regular  sources  at  all 
for  long-term  debt  or  equity  capital.  The 
federally  aided  small  business  investment 
companies  were  intended  to  bridge  this  gap. 

The  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
pany Act,  passed  with  such  high  hopes. 
is  now  3  years  old.  Has  it  lived  up 
to  the  hopes  of  Its  sponsors?  Has  it  at- 
tracted high -bracket  risk  capital  to  small 
business  as  Intended?  Has  It  made  It  easier 
for  smaU  businesses  to  start  and  to  expand? 

To  the  question  about  attracting  capital, 
the  answer  is  a  clear  and  definite  "yes." 
There  are  currently'eotnethlng  like  400  email 
Business  Investment  Companies  In  the 
United  States  where  there  were  none  only 
3  years  ago.  They  command  a  total  capital 
of  around  $340  minion.  So  far  this  year 
alone  something  like  323  SBIC^  have  been 
launched.  Among  their  sponsors  have  been 
such  prominent  banks  as  Morgan  Guaranty, 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  and  Marine 
Midland. 
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A-ound  40  -'i  the  dBIC's  have  raised  equity 
capital  on  the  public  markets  One  ')l  these 
San  Dle(?u.  Calif  .  Electronics  Capital 
C'jrp  has  been  a  spectacular  success  in  the 
market  place.  Its  shares  soared  from  a  1959 
offering  price  of  10  to  as  high  as  «3  this 
ye.ir  Even  the  Rockefellers.  th.>se  slirewd 
captains  of  capital,  have  started  a  private 
SBIC  From  all  this.  It  Is  abundantly  clear 
mat  SBIC's  have  a  very  real  attraction  f'>r 
big  capital  As  a  money-raising  setup  they 
ha'. e  been  a  considerable  success 

But  what  about  small  business  itself 
Have  the  SBIC's  solved  small  busines«  prob- 
lem of  raising  long-term  debr  and  equity 
moneys  A  yes"  answer  here  mus',  be  very 
much  more  qualified  than  a  yes  answer 
to  the  previous  set  of  questions  In  fact.  It 
depends  In  part  on  your  deflniti'.n  ol  sniair' 
business  Under  terms  of  the  SBIC  Act  the 
definition  Is  exceedingly  broad  small  busi- 
ness can  have  assets  up  to  •S  million,  aver- 
age annual  earnings  up  U)  »25<)  000  or  net 
worth  up  to  12  5  million 

Toward  the  upper  end  of  this  asset  range, 
the  SBIC  must  compete  with  more  conven- 
tional financing  Companies  with  $2  5 
million  In  net  worth  are  not  entirely  frozen 
out  ojf  conventional  Wall  Street  hnancing 
especially  In  these  days  when  new  ofTerings 
And  such  a  ready  market 

It  Is  probablv  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
•small"  business  spectrum  that  SBIC  fluAnc- 
Ing  has  been  most  useful  A  rather  high 
proportion  of  SBIC  loans  and  investments 
made  to  dale  Eire  concentrated  in  the 
•300.000  to  $500,000  area  A  much  smaller 
number  run  from  •750,0<X)  to  11    mini"!i 

But  how  about  really  small  business  '  Here 
the  SBICs  can  make  some  claims  Brldge- 
port,  Conn  s  First  Connecticut  Corp  reports 
lending  118,000  to  a  funeral  parlor  and  ftlS4) 
an  Investment  in  a  local  Greek  restaurant 
Manhattans  big  Franklin  Corp  (assets  •4  6 
million)  loaned  •45.000  to  a  com  laundry 
outnt  Cleveland's  Growth  Capital  Corp 
(assets  (9  9  million)  put  •30.000  into  a  small 
hospital  supply  outfit 

The  fact  Is.  however,  that  such  relatively 
small  commitments  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  Growth  Capital  Corp  for 
example,  did  make  that  •30  000  l<jan  Bui 
of  Its  15  Investments  as  of  a  recent  repo-t 
only  4  were  under  •100,000 

Even  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story 
about  the  relative  lack  of  help  that  SBICs 
have  given  to  really  small  business  The 
fact  Is  that  the  prop<^)rtlon  of  the  smaller 
loans  and  Investments  Is  steadily  decreasing 
Experience  has  taught  the  SBICs  that  it  Cf)«t8 
almost  as  much  to  investigate  and  process 
a  •SO  000  loan  as  a  •300.000  one  The  smaller 
ones  tend  to  t)e  unprofitable  Naturally,  the 
SBICs  turn  away  from  them  even  when 
they  Wx)k  otherwise  attractive  Even  the 
,<»maller  SBICs  have  tended  to  upgrade  the 
sli5«   of    their   .iverage  commitment 

One  methfxl  they  have  used  for  doing  -to 
involves  a  pooling  of  resources  In  this  way 
several  small  SBIC's  handle  a  relatively  large 
loan  together  Around  Manhattan,  for  ex- 
ample, at  least  one  lawyer  has  built  a  proll'- 
able  business  out  of  finding  suitably  large 
SBIC  investments  and  then  fariiung  them 
out  to  several  SBIC's 

Not  only  rloes  this  practice  tend  t.)  freeze 
out  the  small  claimants  for  SBIC  Investing 
it  tends  to  make  SBIC  sponsors  lazy  Way 
should  they  lab<jrlously  process  and  investi- 
gate sniall  businesses'  All  they  need  do 
Is  take  a  piece  of  a  loan  some<.>ne  else  has 
found  for  them  and  then  sit  back  and  clip 
coupons  All  this  has  caused  more  than  one 
original  sponsor  of  the  SBIC  legislation  to 
wonder  whether  the  law  has  really  helped 
the   people   it  was  supposed   t«i  aid 

Such  drawbacks  however,  cannot  dini  the 
fact  that  Some  SBIC's  have  been  extremely 
proflt.ible       To    understand    why.    It    is    only 


necessary  to  see  how  the  SBIC  s  are  set  up 
Written  into  the  law  are  two  unbea'.able 
advantages  a  high  degree  of  capital  lever- 
,ige.  and  a  very  C(<nsiderable  tax  concession 
I'l   take  these  features  one   at   a  time 

Capital  leverage  The^jretlcally  a  small 
business  investment  company  can  leverage 
Its  dollars  11  ti.  1  The  rules  provide  that 
Uncle  Sams  Small  Business  Administration 
wi:;  rni'ch  the  first  •40O.00<J  of  equity  cap- 
I'ai  that  an  SBIC  raises  The  SBA  will  then 
lend  another  ^400  000  to  the  company 

So  far.  the  original  $400,000  Is  leveraged 
three  times  over  But.  on  top  of  this,  the 
SBIC  IS  permitted  to  go  out  and  b«>rrow  up 
to  f..ur  times  Us  equity  capita!  That 
mf.ms  the  minimum-si/e  SBIC  i$.t()O0O<' 
capital  I  could  theoretically  borrow  $1  -'  nui- 
ilon.  which  would  bring  its  t.>uil  capital 
available   for   investment   to  $l,6«J0.(A)o 

In  practice,  however,  the  full  potential 
leverage  has  never  been  realized  Money- 
lenders have  been  reluctant  to  lend  SBIC  s 
.mythmg  like  four  Mmes  their  equity  capital 
Fven  so  leverage  of  six  Mmes  the  'irlglnal 
equity    investment    is    not    rare 

Tites  Here  Is  the  real  reason  for  the 
SBICs  attractiveness  for  hlKhbracki-t  li>- 
vestors  Put  simply  every  dollar  a  SBIC 
loses  comes  oi  t  of  sometMxly  s  reg\ilar  Uix- 
able  income,  e-. ery  dollar  it  makes  counts  tis 
capital  gal.is  Thus  If  a  SBIC  can  break 
even  on  Its  investments  its  owners  will 
come  out   way   ahead 

C<'<iO     »'>R     BA.VKERS     *ND     I\WYCR3 

I'heiie  tax  and  leverage  features  iire  by  no 
means  the  onl>  advantages  offered  by  the 
.^BIC  firm  of  organization  Banks  for  ex- 
unple  have  f'rmcd  them  not  only  for  their 
motey  making  p.  >salbil:'les  but  t)*'Cause  they 
regard  them  as  excellent  ways  U)  nurture 
pronilsing  new  customers  Conventional 
mfiney  lenders  and  professional  providers  of 
risk  capital  have  found  SBIC  s  an  excellent 
supplement  ;>.  their  operations  A  Florida 
outtit.  for  example  Uses  an  SBIC  to  lend 
capital  t'l  specul.itive  builders  I,itwyers 
especially  those  of  an  entrepreneurial  bent 
have   fotind   them    handy    to»ils 

Such  advantages  ar'de  can  tlie  SBICs 
make  money  on  their  own'  The  (Kids  are 
that  they  can  But  in  most  Ciise.s  it  is  Ux) 
early  to  give  a  definite  ai  swer  Not  until 
last  yea.'-  did  the  SBICs  get  g"iiig  on  any 
\ery  substantial  .scale  To  date  lliere  have 
been  iin.v  a  few  losjses  and  a  few  %ery  sjiec- 
tacular  succes.ses  Typically  these  ku<  cesses 
have  tended  to  be  gootl-sl/ed  investments 
usually  If,  the  electronics  or  scientific  field 
For  example 

Electronics  Caplt.il  Corp  run  by  Ellecirical 
Engineer  Charles  E  Sallk.  lent  $750  000  Uj 
Potter  Instrument  In  return  for  debentures 
convertible  Into  one-tiird  of  Potters  C'  m- 
mon  stock  which  is  publicly  held  Re<et.tiy 
the  conversion  value  of  the  SBK  s  $7.^o  i>o<i 
mvestme;.'  was  around  $10  mlllli  n 

Greattr  W.ishlngton  Industrial  Iir.  est- 
men's  ha'.ed  In  the  Nation's  Capital  put  a 
bi'  less  than  $1  million  Into  CEIR,  a  com- 
puter services  company  At  one  point 
Crreater  WashUufton  was  sitting  with  a  paper 
protlt  of  .ilm'>st  $8  million  on  th?il  tme  in- 
vestment 

Franklin  Corp  run  by  Herman  E  GiM>d- 
n^an  a  onetime  Manhattan  textile  magnate 
lent  $360,000  t"  .^strex  Inc  an  electronus 
dlstrlb'itor  Astrex's  common  stock  rose  s<i 
high  that  the  warrant.8  Franklin  got  as  part 
of  Its  loan  package  gave  the  SBIC  a  pai>er 
profit   at  one  time  of  better  than  tl   million 

INOfCH   DORR.  iWtR.S' 

Still  It  is  difTlcult  to  tell  at  this  p«-)int 
whether  such  sjM-ctacular  profits  were  a  r?- 
sult  of  the  inherent  advantages  <  f  SBICs — 
or  simply  a  byproduct  of  the  heady  boom  in 
science  stocks      Nor   is  it   at  all   certain   that 


the  burgeoning  i;umber  of  SBICs  will  ever 
find  many  investments  of  the  Astrex  or  P'  t - 
ler  variety 

Even  today,  many   leading  SBICs  are   ver\ 
;.ir    !rom    fully    U'aned       In    July,    according 
W  tlie   well-informed  SBIC  Evaluation  Ser\ 
ice    the  big  Boston  Capital  Corp    ( asisets  •'Jl  '2 
milluuii     had     l-'s^    'han    '.'O    i)erccnt    of    Its 
money    investe<l       E'ectro   Science    Investors 
run    by    Dallas'    tlyn.imlc    James   J     Ling,    re- 
centl>'   had   found    investments    for   Just    o\>-r 
40    percent    of    tt.s    $15    million     despite    the 
fact   that   It    has   been    In   existence    close    to 
2    years       Buffalo,    New    York's    big    Midland 
Capital    Corp      In    similar    fashion     had    In- 
vested   Just    a    «hade    over    luie-lhlrd    of    its 
Clti  million 

So  lar  then  Indications  are  that  well-r-.;n 
SBU"  s  mav  hnd  it  harder  to  find  sulnble  in- 
vestments than  to  raise  money  to  put  into 
them  It  may  turn  I'Ut  to  be  harder  Uj  lend 
the  money  out  than  to  take  It  In.  Not  that 
there  Is  any  shortage  of  Americans  with  what 
the  posses.'ors  regard  as  fine  moneymaklng 
opportunities  Hii*  many  of  them  will  st^iiid 
the  test  of  rlk'ld  fiscal  analysis,  however,  re- 
mains to  be  •.-een  And  some  of  those  that 
do  may  well  turn  out  to  be  too  small  to  fit 
into  the  relatively  large  scale  standards  that 
the  SBICs  are  trending  U)ward  A«  for  the 
very  best  investment  risks,  many  of  them 
may  prefer  to  go  t<i  moneylei^ders  rather  than 
dilute  their  equity  with  the  kind  of  ctinvert- 
■ble  debenture  or  warrant  deals  that  the 
SBICs   usually   demand   from   them 

Rt.4C  HING    Tiki    FAX' 

Under  these  circumstances,  some  of  the 
SBIC's  may  be  tempted  to  reach  Ux)  far  to 
find  Investments  They  may  be  tempted  by 
the  tax  advantages  to  pour  gixxl  money  after 
bad  m  investments  that  have  started  to  go 
sour  S«jme  critics  think  this  day  may  al- 
ready be  at  hand  One  such  Is  Walter  Heller 
head  of  the  big  factoring  and  commercial 
moneylendli.g  llrm,  "There  are  hosts  of 
SBIC's,  says  he,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
them  can  t  find  enough  gixid  companies  to 
lend  to  Thev  find  that  more  and  more  of 
the  well -man.ikred  companies  don't  waiit  in 
glv  e  \ip  equity 

Heller  of  course  Is  hardly  an  unbiased 
wttne.18  SBICs  are  In  direct  competition 
with  his  company  m  many  (leldx.  Still,  his 
observations  have  a  certain  force  and  point 
up  a  fact  that  some  SBIC  men  will  admit 
privately  For  the  simple  fact  Is  this,  A 
Ciovernment-backed  and  subsidized  program 
like  the  SBICs  can  neither  create  business 
opjxiriunitles  nor  turn  mediocre  manage- 
ment Into  topnotch  management.  And  In 
a  very  realistic  sense.  It  Is  good  management 
and  shrewd  entrepreneurial  skills  that  are 
m  short  supply,  lu^t  capital 

Certainly    the    SBIC    law    was    well-mien 
tli>ned  and   has  created  a  promising  new   in- 
vestment nie<lium       But   to  expect   loo  much 
of    It-    <ir    t"    expanil    it    tivi    fast      would    be 
exceedliuf'y  \inwi..-e 

Mr  PROXMIRK  I  would  like  to  call 
atltiitiuii  next  to  an  advertisement  which 
api>ear»'d  in  the  New  York  Times,  calling 
altenlion  to  the  lucrative  investment  op- 
IMirturutie.s  afforded  by  SBIC's.  Refer- 
ring to  them  a.s  the  bui  ^leoning  SBIC's." 
the  adveiti.sement  uives  .special  emphai-is. 
m  underlined  boldface  type,  to:  'Ex- 
traordinary capital  gains.  " 

The  advcrti.sement  counsels  investors 
to  buy  into  the  tax -favored  SBIC's. 

B»'cau.se  I  find  it  especially  revealing 
1  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
verti.sement  which  appeared  in  the  Janu- 
ary 14  i.ssue  of  the  New  York  Times  b«' 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection  the  adv-ertise- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Niw  Kind  or  Investment  The  Burgeonikq 
SBIC  N  i.Small  Br.siNE  s  Investmewt  Com- 
panies)— Two    SBIC's    IN    Particulai    Arx 

COMMV  NTFD  T  1  THE  ATTENTION  Or  INVESTORS 
IVT>RF.STrD  IN  EXTRAORDINAXT  CAPITAL 
ClAlNS 

Tlius  far  lar  ;cly  overlooked,  the  publicly 
held  SBIC's  ofler  Investors  the  Increasingly 
rirc  opporluniiy  to  gain  ground  floor  entry 
into  sound  new  businesses  In  promlsln  in- 
dustries. 

In  the  past,  such  opportunities  have  been 
most  often  the  purlieu  of  especially  wealthy 
investors  and  professional  entrepreneurs. 
Now,  however,  while  the  lax-favored  SBICs 
are  indeed  attracting  the  very  rich,  they 
beckon,  too,  to  those  of  more  modest  means. 

For  investors  with  limited  capital,  the 
SBIC'fc  represent  Just  about  the  only  method 
that  can  be  considered  prudent  of  sharing 
In  the  spectacular  growth  that  characterizes 
the  careers  of  many  small  companies  In  the 
vanguard  of  technological   breakthrough. 

Briefly.  SBIC's  are  companies  that  Invest 
In  other,  but  only  small,  companies.  As  such 
they  enjoy  numerous  advantages,  bestowed 
upon  them  by  Congress  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  small  companies.  Specifically,  an 
SBIC  may  only  Invest  In,  or  lend  money  to, 
companies  which  (a)  are  Independently 
owned  and  operated,  (bi  are  not  now  domi- 
nant in  their  fields  of  operations,  (c)  have 
total  assets  not  In  excess  of  $5  million,  (d) 
have  a  net  worth  of  not  more  than  $2.5  mil- 
lion, and  lei  show  after-tax  Income  for  the 
2  preceding  years  of  not  more  than  •250,000, 

When  you  buy  shares  In  a  well-run  SBIC, 
you  of  ct)urse  participate  In  the  ownership 
of  all  the  businesses  the  SBIC  has  itself  In- 
vested In  thereby  gaining  not  only  (1) 
wide  capital  gains  potential,  but  also  (2) 
broad  diversification  among  emerging  busi- 
nesses- a  diversification  you  could  not 
otherwise  obtain  with  llmlt«d  capital  (a 
publicly  held  SBIC  Is  not  permitted  to  In- 
vest more  than  20  percent  of  Its  capital  In 
one  company),  (3)  breadth  and  expertise  of 
management,  (4)  great  leverage,  through 
four  times  the  SBIC's  original  capital.  (6) 
immediate  marketability,  and  (6)  highly  Im- 
p>ortant  special  tax  advantages. 

THE    SBIC's    RECOMMENDED    NOW    BT    VALUE    LINE 

Both  the  two  stocks  recommended  by 
Value  Line,  In  a  special  report  you  are  In- 
vited to  send  for,  show  extraordinary  capital 
gains  p>otentlal — possibly  100  percent  or 
more. 

There  are  also  these  other  Important  con- 
.•;lderatlons: 

Theoretically.  Of  course,  maximum  diversi- 
fication among  the  various  SDIC's  now  pub- 
licly owned  would  seem  to  assure  the  greatest 
chance  that  at  least  one  of  them  will  work 
out  sufficiently  to  warrant  such  an  Invest- 
ment With  some  three  dozen  SBIC's  al- 
ready in  public  hands,  however,  such  an  ap- 
proach is  patently  unfeasible.  Nor,  Indeed, 
do  we  believe  It  necessary  to  go  that  far. 

In  selecting  particular  stocks,  we  have  not 
only  chosen  two  of  the  most  promising  sit- 
uations from  the  entire  group,  but  two  that 
give  the  Investor  a  maximum  possible  degree 
of  diversification  and  balance.  In  our  opin- 
ion, these  two  companies  admirably  comple- 
ment each  other  for  these  major  reasons 
among  others: 

1  Investment  policy;  One  company  In- 
tends to  concentrate  heavily  In  electronics 
and  other  technical  Industries;  the  other,  by 
contrast.  Is  spreading  its  Investments  over  a 
wide  spectrum  of  industrial  and  commercial 
Industries. 


2.  Management  background:  In  line  with 
these  divergent  investment  emphases,  the 
first  company's  management  is  predomi- 
nantly technically  oriented  by  education  and 
experimental  background;  the  second  com- 
pany's team,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  to 
a  large  extent  of  financial  specialists  and 
draws  heavily  on  the  demonstrated  manage- 
rial talent  of  a  famous  "parent"  corporation. 

3.  Geographic  diversification:  One  com- 
pany Is  domiciled  in  California  while  the 
other  operates  primarily  In  New  "Vork.  Both 
areas  offer  the  prospect  of  continued  regional 
development  at  rates  well  above  the  national 
average  In  economic  and  Industrial  terms. 

Not  least  of  several  other  practical  virtues 
these  stocks  possess  are  the  facts  that  they 
are  both  quoted  daily  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  other  leading  financial  papers — 
and  they  are  low  priced. 

In  other  words,  we  conclude  that  a  com- 
bined Investment  in  these  two  comnanles 
should  work  out  as  an  especially  well- 
rounded  commitment  in  the  new  small  busi- 
ness  Investment   company  field. 

GUEST    SUBSCRIPTION 

In  conjunction  with  the  guest  subscrip- 
tion offered  below,  we  will  send  you,  as  a 
special  bonus,  the  six-page  analysis  of  the 
SBIC  business  and  the  two  particular  stocks 
favored  by  the   value  line   organization. 

You  will  also  receive  additional,  without 
charge,  the  new  value  line  reports  (80  full- 
page  reports)  on  80  selected  stocks  in  4  key 
Industries. 

Moreover,  in  view  of  what  has  Just  taken 
place  In  the  market  as  a  whole,  we  will  also 
send  you  the  new  value  line  summary  of 
advices  on  1,000  stocks  and  50  special  situa- 
tions. With  this  valuable  guide,  being  re- 
leased this  week,  you  can  make  an  imme- 
diate check  of  every  leading  stock  you  are 
concerned  about,  as  to  Its  probable  market 
performance  In  the  next  12  months.  Its  appre- 
ciation potentiality  over  the  next  3  to  5 
years.  Its  quality,  and  Its  current  yield  based 
on  estimated  dividend  payments  in  the  year 
ahead. 

And  for  the  special  "guest  "  price  of  only 
•5  you  will  receive  (a)  the  next  4  weekly 
editions  of  the  Value  Line  survey  with  full 
page  reports  on  each  of  300  additional  stocks, 
(b)  a  new  special  situation  recommenda- 
tion, (c)  four  especially  recommended 
stock -of -the -week  reports,  (d)  business  and 
stock  market  prospects  (weekly),  (e)  list 
of  selected  stocks  to  buy  and  hold  now 
(weekly),  (f)  the  Value  Line  business  fore- 
caster (weekly),  (g)  what  the  mutual  funds 
are  buying  and  selling,  (h)  what  Insiders 
are  buying  and  selling  (weekly),  (1)  weekly 
supplements,  (J)  four  weekly  summary  In- 
dexes Including  all  changes  In  rankings  to 
date  of  publication,  and  (k)  you  will  also 
receive  at  no  extra  charge  Arnold  Bernhard's 
new  book.  The  Evaluation  of  Common  Stock 
(regular  $3.95  clothbound  edition  published 
by  Simon  &  Schuster) . 

To  take  advantage  of  this  special  offer,  fill 
out  and  mail  coupon  below : 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

November  27,   1961. 
Hon.  John  E.  Horne, 

Administrator,    Small   Business    Administra- 
tion,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  I  strongly  object  to  the  pro- 
posed rule  issued  by  your  Administration 
implementing  the  $500,000  loan  limit  for 
Small  Business  Investment  Companies  en- 
acted by  Congress  In  the  most  recent  session. 
As  you  know,  the  amendment  limited  to 
$500,000  the  amount  that  may  be  loaned  by 
an  SBIC  to  any  one  Email  business  without 
specific  Small  Business  Administration  ap- 
proval. The  purpose  of  the  restriction  was 
to  provide  assurance  that  the  rich  tax  privi- 
leges and  capital  opportunities  provided 
SBIC's  by  Congress  would  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  genuinely  small  businesses  that 
need  this  assistance. 

As  I  understand  the  proposed  rule  the 
$500,000  lonn  limit  applies  only  to  50  per- 
cent of  an  SBIC's  loans.  This  seriously  dit- 
torts  the  act  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  signed  Into  law  by  the  President, 
the  clear  and  obvious  Intent  of  which  was  to 
limit  SBIC  loans  to  any  one  firm  to  $500,000, 
except  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 
The  purpose  of  the  limitation  was  clarified 
by  extensive  discussion  In  the  conference 
committee  between  the  House  and  Senate 
when  the  House  accepted  this  amendment. 

I    strongly    hope    you    will    withdraw    this 
proposed  rule  and  replace  It  with  one  which 
more  accurately  reflects  Congress'  directive. 
Sincerely, 

WILLIAM    PrOXMIRE. 

U.S.  Sejialor 


Name . . . 
Address . 
City 


Zone State - 


Send  $5  to  Department  T-339L 
The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey,  pub- 
lished by  Arnold  Bernhard  &  Co.,  Inc.,  The 
Value    Line    Survey    Building,    5    East    44th 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  series  of 
letters  which  were  addressed  by  me  to 
the  SBA  Administrator  and  from  the 
SBA  Administrator  to  this  Senator  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


Small  Business  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  2.  1961. 
Hon.  William  Pboxmire, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Pboxmise:  This  will  reply  to 
your  letter  of  November  27,  1961,  in  which 
you  object  to  the  proposed  regulation  con- 
cerning the  $500,000  investment  limitation  as 
enacted  in  Public  Law  87-341.  You  state 
that  the  amendment  limits  to  $500,000  the 
amount  that  may  be  loaned  by  a  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company  to  any  one  small 
business  without  specific  Small  Business 
Administration  approval,  and  that  the  ptir- 
pose  of  this  restriction  is  to  provide  assurance 
that  small  business  Investment  companies 
assistance  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  gen- 
uinely small  businesses. 

You  state  also  that  the  proposed  regulation 
seriously  distorts  Public  Law  87-341,  the 
clear  and  obvious  intent  of  wlilch  was  to 
limit  small  business  investment  company 
loans  to  $500,000,  except  under  extraordinary 
circumstances.  You  further  state  that  the 
purpose  of  this  limitation  was  clarified  by 
extensive  diecusslon  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
when  the  House  accepted  this  amendment. 
You  conclude  by  expressing  the  strong  hope 
that  this  proposed  rule  will  be  withdrawn 
and  that  It  will  be  replaced  with  one  which 
more  accurately  reflects  congressional  intent. 

You  will  recall  that  the  $500,000  limitation 
was  not  contained  in  the  original  Senate  or 
House  versions  of  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  and 
that  there  was  no  testimony  given  on  this 
$500,000  limitation  at  the  hearings  that  were 
held  in  early  August.  The  $500,000  limita- 
tion was  inserted  In  both  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  bill  after  these  hear- 
ings. 

The  Senate  version  of  8.  902,  as  explained 
in  Senate  Report  No.  801,  dated  August  28, 
1961,  limited  investments  to  20  percent  of 
the  capital  and  surplus  or  $500,000,  which- 
ever Is  the  lesser.     The  House  version,  Hit. 
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8S70,  would  have  applied  this  dollar  limita- 
tion only  tX  Oovernment  funds  were  In- 
volvd  When  S  902  w;is  Intr-Kluced  on  the 
S«nate  flixjr,  It  waa  stated  that  upon  app)!;- 
catlon.  the  Small  Bualnesa  Admlr.Utra'.ion 
may  permit  a  larger  amount. 

The  HM'tye  version  »as  Intrudwed  on  the 
ft>M)r  of  the  Hour.e.  September  6.  UJ61.  and 
a  statement  was  made  th.it  the  limitation 
wis  desirable,  both  from  the  standpoint  (<t 
eucouriiglng  these  companies  to  lir.est  In 
small  business  cincerus  that  need  them 
mot>t.  aiid  from  the  standpoint  of  spreading 
these   fuuds  out   In   a   diversified   portfolio 

It  should  be  noted  ihat  the  H.nise  report 
which  Acc<;mpaiued  the  bill,  Report  No 
1040.  stated,  'In  order  to  .ivoid  needless 
problems  of  tracing  funds  and  not  unduly 
restrict  the  operations  of  SUIC  s  with  other 
funds  obtained  from  prlv.ite  sources,  the  bill 
provides  that  an  SBIC  may  s.i'isfy  this  re- 
quirement bv  maintaining  a  portfolio  of  In- 
vestments of  $500.lXX)  or  under,  plus  cash 
and  Government  securities,  in  an  amount  at 
leaat  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  ttie  un- 
paid balance  of  any  loans  the  SBIC  has  ob- 
tained frum  SBA   under  section  303   ' 

As  a  result  of  the  different  views  contained 
In  each  bill  the  conference  committee  met, 
as  you  know,  and  the  ben.ite  version  Wiis 
adopted  w.th  a  provision  Irun  the  Hou.se 
version  df^signed  to  insure  that  the  new  lim- 
itation wouid  not  apply  retroactively  There 
is  very  lit'le  said  m  the  conference  report- 
that  gives  one  any  addition, il  Insight  to 
the  adoption  of  this  limitation. 

When  the  conference  version  of  the  bill 
was  in'r.xtuced  to  the  Senate,  there  was  no 
discussion  on  this  limitation  except  to  point 
out  that  the  conferees  h.id  agreed  to  the 
Senate  version  with  the  adclitlonal  language 
Inserted  to  Insure  the  provision  would  not 
be  retroactive 

The  most  extensive  discusaiond  on  the 
conference  bill,  and  In  particuUu  on  the 
$500, o(X)  Umlta'ion.  were  had  when  this  b;:; 
was  introduced  to  the  House  m  September 
15,  laei  In  discussing  the  conference  re- 
port and  the  bill.  Congressman  P.^rM.^.v  di.s- 
cussed  at  some  length  this  $500. OOO  limita- 
tion. Briefly  summarized,  his  staternent.s 
were  that  this  limitation  was  the  only  con- 
troversial matter  so  far  as  he  knew  In  the 
conference  report:  the  purpose  of  tJie  limi- 
t.ttlon  WrtS  ti>  make  sure  that  the  funds  made 
available  to  small  business  concerns  t.'iroupJi 
this  progreun  would  be  available  for  the 
smaller  sized  bu.-»ines«es  that  need  the:n 
mfjst:  ih.it  the  Senate  conferees  made  a  con- 
vincing Ciise  that  s«jme  of  the  larger  small 
business  Investment  companies  concentrated 
too  heavily  on  Investments  over  $500  fxx)  and 
thus  were  not  serving  the  needs  or  the 
smaller  concerns,  and  th.it  the  Hou:.e  agreed 
to  the  .Senate  provision  with  tlie  understand- 
ing that  It  allows  Investment-s  of  over 
$5t;0  OOO  to  be  made  with  Small  Buslnes.<i  Ad- 
rnlni.stra'ion  approval,  suu-e  there  will  be 
cases  where  legitimate  small  bu.sines.se.s  will 
need  more  than  $500,000  He  further  stated 
tha*  fears  had  been  expre.s-sed  the  Small 
Uusme.s.'.  Administration  approval  process 
will  reqviire  it  to  evaluate  each  single  In- 
v^s'nient  of  $500  000  or  above,  a  Job  that 
the  Small  Busines.';  Admli.iatra'i.-n  prob- 
ably does  not  have  the  manpower  to  handle 
He  went  on  to  state  that  this  wa.s  not  his 
understanding  of  the  provision  and  that  the 
purp<«e  of  the  amendment  is  not  to  Interfere 
with  the  small  business  l.-.vestn.ent  com- 
panies' Job  of  evaluating  their  inves'men'.s 
but  that  the  purpfise  Is  t<.  reserve  the  major 
portion  <.f  the  av.ul.ible  funds  for  smaller 
buslneKBes  and  t..  dlscoungp  the  trend  to 
concentr.ite  too  heavily  on  large  Investment.'! 
He  'hen  said,  and  I  quote  1  see  no  reason 
why  this  purpose  could  not  be  accomplished 
by' some  formula  SBA  may  develop  allowing 
for  ex.anple,  a  given  percentage  of  invest- 
ments o,er  the  $500  000  limitation." 


Ftirther  dl.scusslons  on  this  limitation  were 
had  on  the  Hou.ie  tl-xT  C^'ngressman  WiD- 
N.*i.L  called  the  limitation  unjustltlahle  and 
sjJd  the  conferee*  have  struck  a  bidy  blow 
at  the  How  of  private  money  Into  small  bui>i- 
nesa  investment  comp.iiuei  He  end.  rsed  Mr 
Paiman  s  suggestion  that  a  I'Trnula  ap- 
proach be  adopted,  as  did  C  ngres-vmin 
Brown  Congressman  Scran  r<.s  discussed 
at  length  his  opp<JsiLlon  to  this  limitation 
and  pointed  o\it  there  is  no  testimony  on 
tills  limitation  ■J^.hatsovcr  either  In  the  House 
or  m  the  Senate 

So  far  .is  I  know,  this  constitutes  the  pub- 
licly known  legislative  history  to  the  $500,001) 
limitation.  Ine  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion carefully  studied  all  tlie  information 
available  to  it  as  to  the  congressional  intent 
and  concern.  From  this  analysis,  the  pro- 
posed regulation  waa  promulgated.  Not  only 
was  the  formula  approjich  specitlcally  sug- 
gested and  recommended  by  seseral  Members 
of  the  House  but  you  will  recall  that  a  sub- 
stantially similar  formula  w.iii  contained  in 
the  House  version.  While  It  Is  true  that  the 
House  receded  from  this  version  and  adopted 
the  Senate  version  which  would  i\ot  apply 
this  Unutatlon  only  to  situations  where  Gov- 
ernment funds  were  involved,  the  discussion 
on  the  House  floor  made  clear  that  House 
Members  understCKxt  that  "approval  of  over 
$.500  tT«W  Investments  made  by  a  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company  dvje:-.  not  have  to 
be  on  a  case-by-c.tse  biisis 

The  forn^ula  In  the  propo.sed  regulation 
recjuire.s  in  accordan.ce  wl'h  what  I  under- 
stCKxl  to  be  congressional  Intent,  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  sm.all  buslne.ss  invest- 
ment companies  funds  go  into  k)ans  or  In- 
vestments of  le.sfi  than  $500  000.  Moreover. 
you  will  note,  the  pro5x-)sed  regu!  itlon  re- 
quire-i.  without  prior  .«;peciflc  approval  of 
Small  Business  Administra'ion  a  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company  to  make  the 
snialler  loans  before  It  can  make  a  loan  or 
irr.  es'ment  In  ex-ess  of  $500  000  on  a  match- 
ing basis  We  believe  this  does  not  distort 
the  Intent  of  Congress,  but  In  fact  Imple- 
ments  It  in   tlie  most   manageable   way. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  House  was 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  not  unduly 
restricting  the  ojjerations  of  small  business 
Inve.^tment  companies  and  thus  projn.sed  a 
meih'Td  In  the  House  bill.  To  adopt  a  pro- 
cedure of  gi.lng  sfiecir;-  appr''val  to  each 
ca.se  would.  In  my  opiiilon  undulv  restrli  t 
the  operations  of  small  busme.ss  Itr,  e.stmei.t 
companies.  Also.  It  would  superimp<ise  this 
agency's  evaluation  of  Inves'ments  over  that 
of  the  small  buslnefw  Investment  companle.^ 
This  proposed  re.;ulatlon  Is  in  keeping  with 
the  legislative  hl.s'ory  which  Congre.ssman 
Patman  and  other  Hou.se  Memfiers  rn.ule  on 
the  House  tl  Kjr  and  which  Is  referred  to 
alx  ive 

Senator  I  have  gone  in'.i  this  mntfer  in 
this  much  detail  In  order  tn  point  out  that 
I  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
propo.sed  re.,'ul.itlons  and  that  I  have  en- 
deavored til  comply  with  what  I  believe  to 
be  Congressional  Intent  Of  course  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing  the  detiiUs  of  the  dis- 
cussion to  which  you  refer  In  the  conference 
committee,  but  seemingly,  here  Is  disagree- 
ment among  the  cfmferees  as  to  what  the 
understiUidlng  W:is 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  not  to  state 
that  no  consideration  will  be  given  to  your 
.■iuggestKin  to  me  In  your  letter  of  November 
27  It  is  to  say  however,  that  the  most 
ciuefui  thought  was  given  to  these  prop<iseil 
regulatians  and.  moreover,  to  suggest  that 
either  Sir  Kme  ut  I  or  both  uf  us  be  mven 
an  opixjrtunlty  at  the  cirilesi  convenient 
time  to  discuss  the  matter  f)ersonal!y  with 
Voii  B*'CH»i.'!e  of  prior  engi/eriien'v-  i  sh  i;l 
he  out  of  Wasfilngton  li«>Kinnin«  Mond,i', 
December  4  through  Tuesday  December  1'.' 
Mr  Fine  will  be  m  Wa.'-hlngton  h. -ginning 
Monday  Dercinl)er  4  for  several  weeks  with 
the    exception    of    December   5       I    have    dis- 


cussed with  Mr  Fine  the  possibility  of  his 
talking  with  you  and  presenting  our 
thoughts  during  my  absence  He  wants  to 
<lo  so  and  will  meet  with  yoti  either  In  Wash- 
ington or  at  whatever  plac«  Is  mutually 
con\ enienl 

Thank    you    for   your   cosumcnts  and   with 
kii'.dest  regards   lam, 
irincerely. 

John    F     Horne, 

AdrTuiit>trator. 


PHorostD  DRxn 
1  107.708    Limit. itlon    on    1  lans     Investnients 
and  commitments 

(a>  Without  the  prior  written  nppr  val  of 
SB.\.  the  aggfregate  amount  of  i<jans  and 
equity  securities  acquired  and  for  which 
legal  commitments  may  be  issued  by  a  li- 
censee for  any  single  small  business  concern 
shall  not  exceed  ~v  percent  of  the  coniblne<l 
piud-in  cap:t.il  and  paid-in  surplus  of  8u<h 
licensee,  or  $500,000    whichever  Is  the  lesser 

S.ild  $5oO.0O0  hrnitallon  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  loans  and  equity  securities 
acquired  by  a  licensee  on  or  after  CKt*>ber 
3.  laei.  except  that  said  $500  000  limitation 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  lo.ii.o 
or  equity  securities  acquired  on  or  after 
October  3.  1^61.  pursuant  to  a  legal  Commit- 
ment   Istucd    beJ  .re    OcUiber    3,    1961. 

Subject  always  to  said  20  percent  caplt.il 
and  surplus  limitation,  not  less  than  50  pe.-- 
cent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  loans  and 
ecjuity  securr.ies  .icqulred  and  for  which  le- 
gal ciwnmitments  are  Issued  by  a  licensee 
during  the  period  October  3,  1961,  to  and 
Including  M.irch  31,  1962.  and  during  each 
tlsciU  year  (beginning  April  1  and  endliifc; 
March  31  I  thereafter,  shall  consist  of  l.jans 
equity  securities  <  >r  legal  commitments  not  ^ 
exceeding  $5oo,LMK)  lor  any  single  small  busi- 
ness concern,  and  not  in  excess  of  30  percent 
of  suid  aggregate  amount  of  loans  and  equi- 
ty securities  acq'.iiretl  and  legal  commit- 
ment's Issued  during  said  period  and  each 
tl.sc.il  year  Uiere.ilter,  may  consist  of  loans, 
e<iuity  securities  .>r  legal  commitments  In 
ev'-e.s.s  of  $500.U(KJ  f  .r  any  single  small  bu.si- 
i,es3  concern.  Loans,  equity  securities  .  r 
legal  con.mitinent.s  In  excess  of  $500,000 
for  any  single  s.-nall  business  concern  may 
exceed  30  percent  >f  said  aggregate  amount  * 
ut  loans  and  equity  securities  acquired  and 
leg.ii  Commitments  Issued  during  said  p«'- 
ri>>d  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  only  if 
the  written  approval  of  SBA  was  obtained 
by  the  llcen.see  prior  to  the  acquisition  or 
l.s.suance  of  any  such  excess  loan,  equity  se- 
curity or  legal  commitment. 

lb)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
gr.iph  (a  I  of  this  section  and  wlthf.ut  the 
prior  written  approval  of  SBA.  no  more  than 
five  licensees  may.  by  participation  or  other- 
wtso.  provide  equity  capital  or  long-term 
loans  t.>  any  single  small  business  concer:i 
unless  the  total  financing  lnvoI\ed  Is 
$300, 0<X)  or  le«y? 

Sma::    BrsiNEss  Administration. 
Washington,  U  C  .  DccrmbcT  21.  1961 
Hon    William   PRt.\MiRK. 
V  S    Senate, 
Waxfiingtun    D  C 

Dear  Sfnator  Proxmiri:  Tliank  you  agu:n 
for  the  courtesy  that  you  extended  to  F'hil 
Fine  and  myself  l.ist  Monday  afternoon. 

We  appreciated  the  frank  exchange  of 
comments  and  trust  that  you  recognUe  that 
our  objectives  of  administering  the  small 
business  Investn.etit  company  program  are 
(~;mllar  to  your  stated  deslren 

Mr  Pine  has  reviewed  again  the  entin- 
niatt<-r  r.f  the  $500  Of)0  lixin  limitations  and 
sugt;psLs  that  the  encloswl  regulation  might 
be  more  satisfactory  to  you.  He  feels,  as 
do  I  that  this  Is  both  in  compliance  with 
tiie  congres.si<inal  Intent  as  stated  In  the 
H'()l  ani<  tiUmeiit.s  and  with  section  102  of 
the   Small   Bv.slne.s.s  Investment  Act  of   1958. 
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Wc  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  on 
thi.s  matter  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

John  E    Hoar*«, 

i4dmjnt5frafor. 

Small  Bi'.siness  ADMiNisraATiON, 

WaxhiTinton,  D.C  .  January  3,  1962. 
H  >n    William  Proxmire, 
C  S    Stnate.  Washtngton,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Thank  yov  for 
vour  letter  of  December  23.  a  copy  of  which 
you  forwarded  to  Deputy  Administrator  Phil 
Fine 

You  win  be  Interested  to  know  that  a  total 
of  1.839  loans  has  been  made  by  small  busi- 
ness Investment  companies  In  business  6 
months  or  longer,  under  section  304  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act,  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1961. 

Of  these  202  SBIC's,  7  made  9  loans  of 
sums  In  excess  of  $500,000  Thus,  1,830  of  the 
1.839  loans  made  were  In  sums  under  $500,- 
000,  and  the  percentage  of  loans  made  by 
SBIC's  In  sums  of  over  $500,000  was  0.0049 
percent 

One  hundred  and  sixty-four  SBIC's  filed 
reports  Indicating  that  as  of  September  30, 
1961,  they  had  made  equity  Investments  In 
small  businesses  Again,  these  SBIC's  had 
been  In  business  for  6  months  or  longer.  Of 
these  164.  only  13  reported  that  they  had 
made  Investments  of  over  $500,000. 

A  total  of  805  Investments  was  made  by  all 
repijrtlng  SBIC's,  and  of  these,  37  were  In 
amounts  exceeding  $500,000. 

Thus,  as  of  September  30.  with  all  SBIC's 
that  had  been  In  business  over  6  months  re- 
porting, a  total  of  46  loans  or  Investments 
had  been  made  In  amounts  exceeding  $500,- 
000.  out  of  a  total  of  2,598  investments  or 
lo.ms  made  to  small  businesses.  These  totals 
indicate  that  1  77  percent  of  the  investments 
or  loans  made  by  small  business  Investment 
companies  during  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1961.  were  In  amounts  exceeding 
$500,000.  or  that  98.23  percent  of  SBIC  in- 
vestments or  loans  were  In  amounts  less  than 
$500,000 

Without  repeating  the  contents  of  my  prior 
letter  to  you.  It  Is  our  feeling  that  the  for- 
mula approach  best  carries  out  the  ex- 
pressed Intent  of  Congress  as  carried  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  as  repKjrted  in 
the  hearings  transcripts  on  Public  Law  87- 
341 

You  will  be  Interested  In  knowing  that  the 
1  77  percent  of  investments  or  loans  made  by 
SBIC's  In  amounts  exceeding  $500,000  has 
been  made  to  all  manner  of  industries  from 
pile  driving  to  defense-oriented  electronics 
factories,  from  communications  manufactur- 
ers to  fabricators  of  marine  products;  and 
that  these  loans  and  Investments  have  cre- 
ated hundreds  of  Jobs  by  making  available 
capital  and  equipment  for  new  employees. 
Sincerely, 

I  John  E.  Horni, 

Administrator. 


January  5.  1962. 
Hon    John  Horne, 

;4f/"uriisfrafor,    Small   Busine.ss    Administra- 
tion, Washington,  DC. 

Dfah  John  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for 
sending  me  such  a  useful  and  detailed  analy- 
sis of  the  SBIC  loan  and  equity  investment 
program  Involving  sums  in  excess  of 
$500,000. 

In  order  to  make  this  report  meaningful. 
however,  there  Is  additional  information  I 
need      This  is  It: 

On  page  1  In  your  last  paragraph  you 
say  that  46  loans  out  of  2,598  investments 
exceeded  $500,000.  You  ftirther  say  that 
these  totals  Indicate  that  1  77  percent  of 
the  Investments  or  loans  made  by  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies  during  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1961,  were  in 
amounts  exceeding  $500,000. 


Now  can  you  tell  me  the  total  amount  of 
the  loans  exceeding  $500,000  and  the  total 
amount  of  loans  less  than  $500,000? 

As  I'm  sure  you  must  appreciate.  I  feel 
this  total  dollar  figure  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. Also,  there  is  no  question  that  this 
total  dollar  figure  will  differ  substantially 
from  the  number  of  loan  figure. 

For  example,  under  the  SBA  program  It 
can  be  and  often  is  said  that  90  percent  of 
the  loans  are  for  less  than  $100,000.  At  the 
same  time,  nearly  half  the  amount  of  the 
loans  are  Involved  In  the  10  percent  of  the 
loans  that  exceed  $100,000. 

My  second  question  is  to  secure  from  you 
the  breakdown  which  I  believe  I  also  re- 
quested in  my  original  letter  of  both  the 
number  and  the  dollar  proportion  of  the 
loans  for  each  of  the  SBIC's  which  had  made 
loans  in  excess  of  $500,000  in  proportion  to 
their  total  portfolio. 

That  is,  I  would  like  to  know  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  loans  made  by  the  20 
or  so  SBIC's  which  did  make  loans  in  excess 
of  $500,000,  how  large  a  proportion  these 
big  loans  or  Investments  constituted  of  the 
total  dollar  and  number  portfolio  of  each  of 
t.ie  20  SBIC  s. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  big  order  and  It 
may  be  too  big.  If  it  is  impossible  or 
extremenly  difficult  for  you  to  give  me  these 
figures.  I  do  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
give  me  the  figures  for  two  or  three  repre- 
sentative SBIC's,  perhaps  the  two  or  three 
with  the  largest  number  and  dollar  amount 
o'  big  loans. 

I'm  sure  you  can  understand,  John,  how 
on  the  basis  of  yotir  letter,  I  think  the  case 
has  been  made  overwhelmingly  that  the  50- 
percent  restriction  that  you  had  originally 
proposed  and  even  the  30-percent  restric- 
tion which  you  suggested  later  on  loans  in 
excess  of  $500,000  would  be  no  restriction 
whatsoever  and  would  have  absolutely  no 
Impact  on  the  SBIC  program.  Of  course. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  statistics  that  I  am 
now  requesting  may  throw  a  different  light 
on  it.  If  less  than  2  percent  of  the  invest- 
ments of  the  SBIC's  are  now  in  excess  of 
$500,000,  it  would  seem  that  a  limitation 
of  50  percent  on  such  big  loans  would  be  like 
an  arms  control  agreement  In  which  we 
limited  armament  by  providing  armament 
would  not  be  expanded  more  than  25-fold. 
Sincerely, 

William    Proxmire, 

U.S.    Senator. 


January  9,  1962. 
Hon,  John  Hornf. 

Administrator,    Small    Bu.'<i7icss    Administra- 
tion, Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  John  :  After  more  thought  about  the 
figures  on  SBIC  loans  and  investments  which 
you  kindly  sent  me,  I  feel  that  a  more  de- 
tailed breakdown  is  needed  for  full  compre- 
hension of  the  situation.  Accordingly,  I 
would  appreciate  having  a  tabulation  of 
SBIC  loans  and  investments  showing  (a) 
the  number  and  (b)  the  total  dollar  amount, 
in  different  size  categories,  such  as  0  to  $50.- 
000,  $50,000  to  $125,000.  $125,000  to  $250,000. 
$250,000  to  $500,000.  $500,000  to  $1  million. 
and  above  $1  million.  If  this  would  not  be 
too  difficult  to  prepare. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  what  procedure 
has  been  followed  to  handle  exceptions  (oii 
the  basis  of  "prior  written  approval")  to  the 
loan  size  limitation  of  20  percent  of  an 
SBIC's  capital.  I  assume  that  smaller  SBIC's 
request  exemption  from  tlils  restriction  from 
time  to  time,  and  would  appreciate  knowing 
what  criteria  are  employed  in  deciding 
whether  to  approve  an  exception. 

I  would  like  this  information  In  addition 
to   that    requested   in   my   previous   letter   ol 
January  5,  which   I   hope  you   will   send   at 
your  earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely. 

William  Proxmire, 

U.S   Srnato'- 


Small  Business  Administration. 
Washington.  D.C,  January  17.  1962. 
Hon    Willlam   Proxmike, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa'ihington.   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  By  letter  dated 
January  11.  Deputy  Administrator  Phil  David 
Fine,  advised  you  that  we  were  in  the  process 
of  obtaining  the  information  requested  by 
your  letter  of  January  5,  last. 

In  that  letter  you  requested  first  the  total 
dollar  amount  of  loans  exceeding  $500,000 
and  the  total  dollar  amount  of  loans  made 
less  than  $500,000.  As  of  September  30.  1961. 
these  figures  were  respectively,  $39,538,917 
and  $116„508,321. 

Your  second  request  was  for  a  breakdown 
of  both  the  number  and  dollar  proportion  of 
Uie  lOcins  for  each  of  the  SBIC's  which  have 
made  loans  in  amounts  exceeding  $500,000. 

As  of  September  30,  1961,  there  were  27 
SBIC's  which  had  sufficient  paid-in  capitiil 
and  surplus  to  allow  them  to  make  invest- 
ments or  loans  in  excess  of  $500,000  and  to 
still  be  in  compliance  with  the  20-percent 
restriction  of  the  Small  Business  In\estment 
Act 

These  27  SBIC's  disbursed  in  51  invest- 
ments, each  of  which  was  over  $500,000.  a 
UJtal  of  $39,538,917.  These  same  companies 
disbursed  in  301  investments  a  total  ol  $49.- 
136,634  in  amounts  under  $500,000.  Thu.s, 
the  total  number  of  investments  disbursed 
for  these  27  larger  SBIC's  was  352  for  an 
aggregate  total  of  $88,675,551. 

Stated  in  percentages,  the  number  of  in- 
vestments disbursed  in  amounts  over  $500,000 
equaled  14.5  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
investments  of  these  27  companies  and  the 
dollar  amount  of  disbursements  in  this  cate- 
gory was  44.6  percent.  The  percentage  of 
the  number  of  investments  under  $500,000 
was  85.5  percent  of  the  total  investments  and 
the  dollar  amount  thereof  was  55,4  percent 
of  the  total  of  these  27  companies. 

At  the  same  time  the  foregoing  figures 
were  tallied,  we  reviewed  the  SBIC's  above 
referred  to,  to  determine  to  what  extent 
these  27  companies  had  utilized  available 
Government  financing.  You  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  no  funds  were  ad\anced 
to  the  27  investment  companies  under  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  act  and  that  2  companies 
had  borrowed  $3  million  under  section 
303(b)  of  the  act.  These  2  companies  had 
made  66  loans  or  investments  totaling  $16.- 
161,196.  Of  these  66  investments,  8  were 
ill  siuns  exceeding  $500,000  for  a  total  of  $"5.- 
725.000.  or  conversely,  58  Investments  or 
loans  were  made  in  sums  under  $500,000.  for 
a  total  value  of  $10,446,196. 

There  is  unanswered  your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 9  requesting  still  further  particulars  on 
the  investments  and  loans  by  SBIC'e.  Our 
best  estimate  Is  that  to  collate  these  figures 
would  require  the  investment  of  250  man- 
hours.  In  the  hope  that  this  letter  wi.! 
answer  your  questions  I  have  suggested  th.Tt 
we  hold  back  on  obtaining  the  further  In- 
formation until  you  advise  that  you  feel  th;s 
further  expenditure  is  warranted.  Would 
you  please  advise  as  to  whether  you  require 
the  Information  requested  In  your  letter  of 
Jiinuary  9. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

John  E.  Hornf, 

Admintstnifor. 

Mr.  PROXMERE.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  two  points  in  this  corrpspond- 
ence  to  which  I  would  like  to  draw  spe- 
cial attention. 

legislative  history 

In  his  letter  of  December  2,  1961,  SBA 
Administrator  John  Horne  refers  to  the 
lepislative  history  supporting  his  inter- 
pretation, based  on  a  statement  on  the 
floor    of    the    House   by   Representative 
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Wright  Patman  Representative  Tat- 
MAN  was  the  leader  of  the  House  con- 
feret^s  at  the  conference  al  which  the 
$500,000   hniitalion  was  agreed   to. 

In  his  floor  statement  Represcntatr. - 
Patman  stated  that  it  was  his  under- 
standing that  the  purpose  of  the  $500,000 
hmitation  was  not  to  stop  investments 
of  this  si/e  entirely,  but  to  insure  that 
the  major  portion  of  each  company  s 
funds  be  reserved  for  smaller  business. 

Repii tentative  Patman  s  full  state- 
ment on  this  point  was  as  fuUows; 

Finally,  we  a<-fppteU  a  limitation  which 
Is  the  only  controvershil  matter,  so  far  <u4 
I  know.  In  this  conference  report  The 
House  conferees  agreed  to  a  St-nate  provision 
Umitlntc  investments  by  SBICs  to  not  more 
than  »600  000  In  any  one  small  biisines-s  con- 
cern, without  the  approval  of  the  Small 
Business  AdmlnlstrathJin.  "Hie  purpose  of 
this  limitation  Is  to  make  sure  that  the  fund.s 
made  available  for  small  business  cnncern.s 
through  this  prcufrum  will  be  available  for 
the  smaller  si/.e  businesses  that  need  them 
most. 

The  Senate  conferees  made  a  convincing 
case  that  S'jme  of  the  larger  small  business 
Investment  companies  have  conceu'rated 
tr)o  heavily  on  Investments  ov<>r  $5uo  000. 
and  are  not  serving  the  needs  of  the  smaller 
concerns.  Accordingly,  we  agreed  to  take 
the  Senate  provision,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  It  dt>e8  allow  gome  of  these  Invtb' - 
ments  over  1500,000  to  be  made  with  SBA 
approval.  Obviously,  there  are  sume  casts 
where  legitimate  small  businesses  will  need 
more  than  $500,000. 

Now.  some  fears  have  been  expressetJ  that 
this  SBA  approval  pr')ces8  will  require  SB.\ 
to  evahiate  each  single  investment  over 
$500  000.  a  )ob  they  probably  do  not  have 
the  manpower  to  handle  That  is  not  my 
understanding  of  this  provision  The  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  not  to  interfere 
with  the  investment  companies-  Job  of 
evaluating  what  investments  are  s"und  The 
purpose  Is  to  reserve  the  major  portion  of 
the  available  funds  for  smaller  business, 
and  to  discourage  a  trend  which  has  been 
noticeable  In  some  of  these  Investment  com- 
panies to  concentrate  t«:>o  heavily  on  large  in- 
vestments. I  »ee  no  reason  why  this  pur- 
pose could  not  be  accomplished  by  some 
formula  SBA  may  develop  allowing,  for  ex- 
ample, a  given  percentage  of  investments 
over  the  $.500.00  limit 

Now.  by  no  stretch  of  language  or 
logic  IS  It  possible  to  state  that  subtract- 
ing 50  percent  of  somethinig  from  100 
percent  leaves  a  major  portinn,  to  quote 
Mr.  Patman's  phrase — yet  this  consti- 
tutes the  key  legislative  backup  for  the 
SBA's  interpretation.  A  50  percent  ex- 
emption permits  an  equal  share  of  fiind.<; 
to  eo  ta  lariie  and  small  loans. 

The  second  point  m  this  correspond- 
ence that  I  want  to  emphasize  Is  the 
draft  proix)sal  of  the  SBA  attached  to 
John  Homes  letter  of  Dtcember  21. 

.*DMINI.STR.\TIVE    BIKDENS 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Home  and  his  deputy, 
Mr.  Pine,  state  that  this  proposal  may 
be  more  satisfactory  to  me.  and  that  it 
is  "both  in  compliance  with  the  congres- 
sional intent  as  staled  in  the  1961 
amendments  and  with  section  102  of  the 
Sm.iU  Business  Investment  Act  of  1953  " 

Since  the  original  piupo.sed  rekiula- 
tions  to  which  I  so  strongly  objected 
have  not  yet  been  finally  promulu-ated. 
this  alternative  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance. It  provides  that  SBIC  .s  may 
put  up  to  30  percent  of  their  fund^  into 
investments  and  loans  over  $500,000.     It 


states  that  50  percent  mu.'^t  be  in  com- 
mitments below  that  size,  with  no  ex- 
ceptions—but  provides  that  an  addi- 
lii>nal  20  percent  above  the  30  percent 
mav  tro  to  above  $500  000  commitments 
only  with  the  writttn  approval  if  the 
SH.^  on  a  case-by-case  ba.si.s 

So  this  is  basically  a  30-70-pcrcent 
formula,  with  a  provi.so  that  an  extra  20 
percent  above  the  30  percent  may  ^;o  U) 
la: ye  loans  with  SBA  s  case-by-case  OK. 
I  want  to  reiterate  that  I  believe  the 
plain  intent  of  tiie  act  of  Contrre.^s  was 
to  eliniiiuite  loans  and  investments  by 
SBIC\  above  $500,000  except  in  rare  cir- 
cuinstance.s — for  example,  to  bail  out  an 
investment  in  danger  of  KOing  bad  un- 
le.s.s  extra  fund.s  were  injected  If  a 
formula  approach  is  to  be  adopte<l, 
thouuh.  I  certainly  believe  a  30-70  for- 
mula more  accurately  reflects  the  Con- 
gre.s.ss  intent  thar.  the  50  50  formula. 

Bui  I  am  frankly  pu/zled  by  the 
SBA -s  ijrnposal  tliat  the  extra  20  per- 
cent be  decided  on  a  ca.se-by-case  basis. 
In  all  their  statements  on  this  subject, 
m  Representati\e  Patman  s  floor  re- 
marks, in  letters  and  public  disru.'sion 
of  this  i.ssue.  the  prime  argument 
a^ainsi  the  plain  laiiKuais'e  of  tlie  act  as 
adopted  was  that  the  pos.sibihty  of  ex- 
ception.s.  with  prior  written  SBA  ap- 
proval on  a  case-by-case  basis,  wuukl 
amount  to  an  exceedingly  difllrult  ad- 
ministrative problem  Each  case  would 
invol'.  e  a  diflBcult  choice  When  is  a  bu' 
loan  a  pood  loan.  Turndowns  misfit 
lead  to  political  interventions.  In  short 
Krantint;  approvals  ca.se  by  Cii.se  would 
be  a  close  to  impossible  situation. 

Since  my  own  view  is  that  over  $500- 
000  loans  and  investment.s  should  re- 
ceive approval  only  in  rare  circum- 
stances, I  di.sagree  that  such  an  onerous 
administrative  burden   would  ensue. 

But  I  find  It  totally  imiH).ssible  to  com- 
prehend how  the  SBA  can  believe  on 
the  one  hand  that  excoptions  to  a  re^- 
ulalion  with  no  percentage  foiniula  can 
be  an  admini.sirative  burden  of  great 
weiiiht.  requiriniT  additumal  .^^taff,  etc  . 
and  then  turn  around  and  suK^est  that 
precisely  such  a  case -by -case  determi- 
nation shall  be  made  under  what  could 
only  be  more  ditTicuIt  circumstances 

More  difficult  because  SBICs  would  be 
tem.pted  to  concentrate  loans  that  they 
mii'ht  feel  less  likely  to  receive  approval 
in  the  30-percent  bracket,  then  propose 
tlieir  prime  candidates  to  the  SBA  for 
approval  as  the  other  20  jx'rcent.  No 
lonsier  would  there  be  a  simple  rule-of- 
thumb  for  exceptions  such  as  I  have  sur- 
Kested.  Rather  all  sorts  of  intangibles 
would  come  Into  play,  and  the  adminis- 
trative ta.>k  of  di.scnminatint,'  amon^  the 
various  proposal.-.  m.(.;ht  indeed  be  diffi- 
cult 

I  therefore  conclude  that  wlule  a  30-70 
formula  has  merit  by  comparison  with 
the  original  50-50  formula,  the  projxDsal 
that  an  extra  20  percent  be  approved 
case  by  case  seems  to  me  to  have  no 
advantages  whatsoever  I  would  be 
most  mleresteil  to  know  the  thoU'.ihts 
and  comments  of  the  sBA  on  this  point 
At  this  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  in  no  sen.se  do  I  consider  this  a  per- 
.'^onal  quarrel  with  John  Hurne  the  SBA 
Administrator,  or  with  his  deputy.  Phil 
Pine     I  consider  both  men  friends  and 


have  felt  that  our  relationship  ha.s  b<>«n 
a  rood  one  Both  are  intelligent  and 
fair  men.  Nolhnv,'  in  my  remarks  is  in- 
tended a*  criticism  of  either  of  them  p;r- 
.sonally.  I  mere'.y  di.saj:ree  with  their 
policies 

Mr  President  I  think  the  SBIC  pro- 
rram  has  a  trreat  ix).ssible  future.  There 
IS  no  question  that  small  business  ur- 
t;ently  needs  capital.  It  seems  to  me 
thai  the  only  iirealcr  netni  of  small  busi- 
ness than  additional  capital  Is  an  (^p- 
IK>i  (unity  to  ri'ceive  i)erhaps  ureater  as- 
sistance in  training,  instruction,  and 
busine.ss  management. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  there  is  no 
question  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  record, 
in  the  financial  way,  many  SBICs  aie 
l.elpiii»,'  a  number  of  firms  tiiat  do  not 
genuinely  want  this  kind  of  assistance, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  a  lan^e  num- 
ber of  small  businesses  that  can  use  this 
capital  are  not  gettinc:  it. 

I  have  seen  piojections  of  a  study 
sliowmg  that  there  will  be  hLerally 
ttiou.sands  of  loan.s  and  investments 
made  by  SBICs  to  small  businesses.  I 
earnestly  hope  it  is  true  But  I  think 
the.se  loans,  in  view  of  the  substantial 
tax  privileges  provided,  should  be  in  the 
small  business  area:  and.  as  the  chair- 
num  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  I  intend  to  do  all  I  can 
to  make  sure  this  happens 

Mr  President    I  yield  the  floor 


STOCK  DISTRIBUTION  TREATKD  AS 
RETURN  OF  CAPITAL 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H  R  8847 >  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  t') 
provide  that  a  di.slribution  of  stock  made 
to  an  individual  lor  certain  corpora- 
tions* pursuant  to  an  order  enforcing 
tlie  antitrust  laws  shall  not  be  treated 
us  a  divldeTid  distribution  but  shall  be 
treated  as  a  return  of  capital:  and  to 
provide  that  the  amount  of  such  a  dis- 
tribution made  to  a  corporation  shall  be 
Die  fair  market  value  of  the  distribution 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  measure  is  designed  to  correct 
an  existing  inequity  in  our  tax  laws,  as 
Well  as  to  make  it  po.sslble  to  carry  out 
the  Government's  antitrust  actions  with- 
out doing  urave  injustice  to  millions  of 
innoc(  nt  stockholders  of  business  cor- 
I  orations. 

Over  a  period  of  nearly  4  years  legis- 
lative proposals  to  remedy  this  situation 
have  b«^en  the  subject  of  two  hcarini'S 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Co  n- 
mittee. 

These  hearin.us  were  for  the  pmixMic  of 
exploriiiiJ  the  situation  thoroughly  in 
order  to  come  up  with  an  appropriate 
and  just  solution.  The  pending  mea.sure 
is  the  result  In  my  opinion,  it  Is  sound, 
fair  and  equitable. 

The  facts  involved  are  undisputed. 
Nearly  50  years  ago  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
made  an  investment  in  the  General  Mo- 
tors Corp  Not  until  more  than  30 
years  later  was  the  le«ralJty  of  this  In- 
x'estment  questioned. 

In  1949.  the  Department  of  Justice 
brought  suit  charging  the  stock  owner- 
ship had  been  used  to  obtain  and  per- 


petuate common  control  of  these  com- 
panies, and  to  require  them  to  purchase 
poods  from  each  other  in  violation  of 
the  Slicrman  and  Clayton  Antitrust 
Acts. 

A  trial  of  the  matter  was  held,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  Federal  district 
court  in  Chicapro  handed  down  a  ruling, 
in  1954,  that  the  entire  complaint  should 
be  dismissed.  From  thiS  order  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  appealed. 

In    1957.   the   Supreme   Court  of   the 
United  States  found   that  section  7  of 
tlie  Clayton  Act  had  been  violated  be- 
cause Du  Font's  ownership  of   23  per- 
V.  f  cent  of  General  Motors  Common  Stock 

was  sufTicient  to  create  a  "reasonable 
probability  ■  that  Du  ^''ont  would  receive 
a  preference  in  supplying  General  Mo- 
tors' requuements  for  automotive  fin- 
ishes and  fabrics. 

It  IS  sif^niflcant  to  note  that  in  its  opin- 
ion the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  found  that — 

All   concerned   in  high  executive  postA  in 
both   companies  acted   reasonably  and  falr- 
^  ly.   each   In    the  honest  conviction  that  hLs 

acts  were  In  the  best  Interests  of  his  own 
company  and  without  any  design  to  over- 
reach anyone.  Including  Du  Ponfa  competi- 
tors. 

Tlie  case  was  then  returned  to  the  dis- 
trict court  for  determination  of  the 
equitable  relief  necessary  and  appro- 
priate in  the  public  interest. 

Apain,  lengthy  hearings  were  had,  and 
in  1959  the  \JS.  district  court  entered 
a  decree  under  which  terms  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  would  refrain  from  voting  the  stock 
of  General  Motors,  and  passing  the  vot- 
ing rights  of  this  stock  on  to  the  Du 
Pont  shareholders.  Prom  this  order  the 
Department  of  Justice  again  app)ealed 
and  on  May  22,  1961,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  complete  divestiture  is  re- 
quired and  that  such  divestiture  must 
be  completed  within  10  years. 

The  problem  of  getting  rid  of  63 'mil- 
lion shares  of  General  Motors  stock  with- 
out upsetting  the  market  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  one. 

The  most  logical  way  to  accomplish 
the  divestiture  would  be  to  distribute  the 
shares  of  General  Motors  common  stock 
which  the  Du  Pont  Co.  owns  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  to  Du  Font's  more  than  210,000 
common  stockholders.  This  General 
Motors  stock  is  part  of  the  equity  which 
every  one  of  these  citizens  purchased 
when  he  Invested  in  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
It  is  reflected  in  the  market  value  of  the 
shares  of  Du  Pont  stock — a  market  value 
which  usually  goes  up  or  down  and  has 
been  going  up  or  down  when  the  market 
value  of  General  Motors  goes  up  or  down. 

Each  share  of  Du  Pont  common  repre- 
sents about  1 '  3  shares  of  General  Motors 
common.  If  a  pro  rata  distribution 
should  be  made  with  General  Motors 
.selling  at  its  current  level  of  about  $55 
per  share,  the  Du  Pont  stockholder  would 
receive  about  $76  worth  of  General 
Motors  for  each  share  of  the  Du  Pont 
stock  which  he  owns.  After  the  distribu- 
tion, the  market  price  for  Du  Pont  would 
be  reduced  by  $76.  Therefore  the  Du 
Pont  stockho'der  would  own  nothing 
more  than  he  owned  before,  only  he 
would  have  two  stock  certificates  instead 
of  one. 


However,  in  1958,  the  then  Comimis- 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  ruled  that 
such  a  distribution  would  be  treated  as  a 
dividend  under  present  tax  laws.  This 
means  that  individual  stockholders 
would  be  required  to  pay  ordinary  in- 
come tax  on  the  full  market  value  of 
the  General  Motors  shares  each 
received.  In  other  words,  a  large  tax 
would  be  imposed  on  individual  stock- 
holders of  Du  Pont  who  received  General 
Motors  stock,  who  might  not  have  any 
cash  in  hand  with  which  to  pay  it.  who 
actually  did  not  wish  to  sell  the  stock 
in  the  first  instance  and  who.  in  the  orig- 
inal purchase,  acted  in  good  faith. 

Obviously,  as  frequently  happens 
under  such  circumstances,  the  stock- 
holder conceivably  would  be  obliged  to 
sell  some  or  all  of  the  stock  which  he 
received  as  a  result  of  this  compulsory 
distribution,  but  the  point  is  that  stock- 
holders who  acted  in  good  faith  in  pur- 
chasing Du  Pont  stock  on  the  basis  of 
the  Du  Pont  stock  investment  in  owner- 
ship of  General  Motors  stock  were  now 
to  be  forced  to  sell  by  order  of  the  Court 
and  to  pay  ordinarj'  income  tax  on  the 
money,  rather  than  a  capital  gains  tax. 
a  privilege  ordinarily  allowed  to  all  other 
purchasers  of  stock,  so  it  amounted  to  a 
penalty  for  those  who  had  invested  In 
good  faith. 

Under  these  circimistances  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  and  the  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  Senate  con- 
cluded that  this  was  harsh  treatment 
inasmuch  as  the  shareholders  individ- 
ually were  not  violators  of  any  antitrust 
laws  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptioris, 
were  not  parties  to  any  of  the  proceed- 
ings. They  invested  their  savings  in 
good  faith. 

What  I  wish  to  emphasize  to  my  col- 
leagues is  that  this  is  a  compulsory, 
rather  than  a  voluntary,  distribution.  In 
this  respect,  let  me  refer  to  a  colloquy  on 
page  22  of  the  first  Finance  Committee 
hearings  on  this  problem  held  May  26 
and  27,  1959. 

Oiu"  able  and  distinguished  former 
colleague,  Mr.  Frear,  directed  the  follow- 
ing questions  to  Mr.  David  A.  Lindsay, 
then  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury: 

Is  there  any  case  where  the  tax  law 
provides  for  the  taxation  of  a  distribution 
■which  is  compelled  by  some  agency  of  the 
Government  other  than  In  the  antltniBt 
field? 

Mr.  Lindsay  replied : 

Such  a  distribution  would  automatically 
be  taxable  unless  expressly  exempted  by  a 
statutory  provision.  I  am  aware  now  of  the 
exceptions.  I  can't  for  the  moment  think 
of  a  situation  other  than  the  antitrust  field 
where  there  is  not  an  exception. 

As  the  representative  of  the  Treasury 
Department  appearing  before  our  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Lindsay  testified  that  the 
antitrust  field  is  the  only  field  he  could 
think  of  in  which  a  compulsory  distribu- 
tion of  property  by  the  Government  is 
taxable. 

In  every  oUier  area.  Congress  has  acted 
to  protect  citizens  from  injustice  by 
making  an  exception  when  there  is  Gov- 


ernment compulsion  of  a  divestiture.  It 
has  done  so  in  the  case  of  condemnation 
proceedings.  It  has  done  so  in  carrying 
out  provisions  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  It  has  done  so  under 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Act. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  innocent  in- 
vestors in  American  industry  involved  in 
the  pending  matter  should  be  made  the 
exception  to  the  exceptions?  Is  tliere 
any  reason  to  inflict  economic  punish- 
ment upon  them  under  a  forced  divesti- 
ture proceeding?  In  fairness,  I  think 
not.  The  Finance  Committee  thought 
not.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee thought  not,  as  did  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  these  citizens  who  are 
stockholders  have  perpetrated  no  wrong. 
They  invested  their  savings  in  the 
American  way,  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion, to  provide  jobs,  to  promote  indus- 
trial growth,  to  finance  research,  devel- 
opment, and  invention,  and  to  provide 
new  and  better  products  for  our  people ; 
with  the  very  nattiral  hope,  luider  our 
free  enterprise  system,  that  their  in- 
vestment would  increase  and  that  they 
would  eventually  make  some  money. 

Mr.  Justicj  Frankfurter,  eminent  ju- 
rist, long  classified  as  a  liberal,  in  his  dis- 
sent to  the  divestiture  ruling,  stated  that 
these  stockholders  are  truly  innocent. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  before  us  is  to 
prevent  the  application  of  the  high  tax 
rate  to  innocent  individual  shareholders 
of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  for  what  is  a  return 
of  capital  investment  to  them  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  compulsory  distribution,  when 
imder  ordinary  circiunstances  they 
would  not  have  to  pay  the  tax,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  innocent  shareholders  of 
General  Motors  from  having  the  value 
of  their  investment  seriously  diminished 
for  reasons  beyond  their  control. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  for  a  fair 
and  equitable  solution  to  this  problem. 
It  does  not  eliminate  taxation  of  this 
distribution.  It  merely  provides  that  the 
distribution  shall  be  taxed  to  individual 
stockholders  as  a  return  of  capital,  which 
it  actually  is,  rather  than  as  ordinary 
income. 

The  individual  Du  Pont  stockholder 
who  receives  $76  worth  of  General  Mo- 
tors for  each  share  of  Du  Pont  which 
he  owns  will  have  the  cost  basis  of  the 
Du  Pont  share  reduced  by  $76. 

If  he  sells  the  Du  Pont  share,  he  wUl 
be  subject  to  capital  gains  tax  on  this 
lower  basis.  In  other  words,  any  ap- 
preciation in  the  value  of  his  Du  Pont 
share  since  he  purchased  it  will  be  sub- 
ject to  tax  as  a  capital  gain  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  price  he  receives  and 
the  amount  he  paid  for  his  Du  Pont 
share,  less  $76. 

Any  profit,  therefore,  that  the  stock- 
holder realizes  on  his  investment  in  Du 
Pont,  including  its  holdings  in  General 
Motors,  will  be  taxed.  The  pending 
measure  provides  ru>  relief  from  capital - 
gains  taxation.  It  only  prevents  exces- 
sive taxation  of  capital  as  income  and 
unjust  treatment  to  innocent  investors. 

If  the  pending  bill  is  enacted,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  common  stock- 
holders of  Du  Pont  can  receive  their 
General  Motors  shares  without  being 
subject  to  immediate  tax.    These  are  the 
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stockholders  who  have  made  their  invest- 
ments since  1950  and  who  have  paid 
more  than  $76  per  share  for  Du  Pont 
They  will  not  escape  tax,  but  the  capital 
i;ain.s  tax  will  be  deferred,  as  it  normally 
IS.  until  they  dispose  of  the  stock 

The  Treasury  at  the  same  time  will 
receive  substantial  revenue  from  dis- 
tribution of  these  General  Motors  shares 
to  the  Du  Pont  stockholders  On  the 
basis  of  current  market  value  of  about 
$.5.5  per  share  for  General  Motors,  fewer 
than  one-third  of  the  Du  Pont  stock- 
holders will  be  subject  to  taxes  approxi- 
mating $470  million  at  the  time  of  dis- 
tribution—$470  million  will  no  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  stockholders  who  pay  this  tax  will 
be  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  Kreatt-st 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  their  in- 
vestment, those  who  paid  less  than  $76 
per  share  for  Du  Pont.  They  will  have 
to  pay  tax  on  a  capital  Kam  n-presentinK 
the  difference  between  $76  and  whai  they 
paid  for  their  Du  Pont  share 

In  addition,  when  they  sell  tht-ir  Du 
Pont  share,  they  too  will  auain  be  sub- 
ject to  tax  at  the  capital-Kaiiis  rate  on 
the  entire  amount  they  receive,  for  their 
cost  basis  for  Du  Pont,  after  distribution 
of  the  General  Motors,  will  be  zero 

If  the  divestiture  is  earned  out  under 
exustint?  law.  a  burden  of  more  than  $20 
per  share  will  be  imposed  upon  more 
than  50,000  employees  of  thf^J)u  Pont 
Co.  who  have  bet'n  given  Du  Punt  stock 
through  the  company's  thrift  plan. 
The  same  burden  will  be  imposed  upon 
many  thousands  of  employees  and  re- 
tired employees  who  have  their  life  sav- 
ings in  Du  Pont  stock  The  burden  will 
be  identical  for  all  stockholders,  rich 
and  poor,  regardless  of  what  they  paid 
for  their  Du  Pont  share,  regardle.s.s  of 
how  much  its  value  has  appreciated 

If  the  pending  measure  is  enact^^d 
there  will  be  no  burden  and  no  t^ix  upon 
a  distribution  to  the  50.000  employees 
who  hold  stock  through  the  thrift  plan 
because  Du  Pont  has  been  valued  at 
more  than  $76  per  share  since  the  plan 
ha.s  been  in  effect 

There  has  been  mucli  discussion  with 
respect  to  the  Christiana  Securities 
Corp  .  the  lart;est  corporate  shareholder 
of  Du  Pont  ownini,'  about  one-third  of 
the  outstanding  stock.  This  company 
is  comprised  of  some  7.000  stockholders 
If  the  pro  rata  distribution  is  made  bv 
the  Du  Pon*:  Co  .  Christiana  will  r'Toive 
about  20  million  shares  of  General  Mo- 
tors stock.  Some  1,800  stockholders  of 
this  comp)ariV,  many  of  thtm  m-'nibers 
of  the  Du  Pont  family  and  others  with 
substantial  loni^-term  holdmKs  will  be 
subject  to  a  erreater  tax  than  would  be 
paid  bv  them  if  the  divestiture  is  car- 
ried out  under  exl.^tlnu  law 

It  IS  mv  understanding;  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  will  seek  a  court  or- 
der requirint,'  Christiana  to  divest  it.self 
of  the  General  Motors  stock  bv  sellinkj 
such  stock  If  the  court  directs  Christi- 
ana to  distribute  some  or  all  of  this 
stock  to  Its  individual  shareholders,  they 
would  be  treated  in  the  samf  manner 
as  anv  mriivuiual  investor  m  Du  Pont 
Your  Finance  Committee  has  made  it 
verv  clear  m  its  report  that  it  expr»-ssed 
no  opinion  as  to  what  particular  method 
of  divestiture  of  General   Motors  st(5ck 


by  Du  Pont  or  by  Christiana  is  apprn- 
piiate,  feeling  that  these  issues  are  .solely 
within  the  determination  of  the  court, 
and  such  a  determination  is  m  no  way 
affected  by  thf  passatre  or  rionpassafcre  of 
this  bill 

I  would  like  at  this  lime  to  ciuote  from 
pa-;e  5  of  thr  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee  -Ahich  states  as  follows: 

It  should  be  observed  that  under  the 
amendmerifs  m.ide  by  the  bill  Chn.stlana 
wiU  pay  somewhat  more  tax  on  the  receipt  ol 
the  CJerieral  Motors  stock  th:\n  It  would  pay 
If  such  amendmetits  had  not  been  made 
Your  committee  believes  that  this  is  Justified 
by  the  fact  that  Christianas  individual 
shareholders  will  receive  the  special  return 
of  capital'  treatment  provided  for  In  the  bill 
If  Christiana  should  be  ordered  to  distribute 
tu  them  the  Cieneri'.  M  >'ors  stock  received 
by  It  However.  Chr;  -..n.,!  will  pay  the  addi- 
tional tax  whether  ...'  ..  .1  .i  distribution  by 
It  l»  ordered 

The  issue  bolls  down  to  whether  we 
wish  to  treat  these  stockholders  with  a 
measure  of  the  justice  approaching  that 
which  Congress  has  accorded  citi/rns  m 
every  other  field  where  disti  ibuiions  are 
compelled  by  Government. 

At  this  late  hour,  the.se  innocent  stock- 
holders can  look  only  to  Congre.ss  for 
justice  Let  us  not  deny  them  what 
they  are  entitled  to 

My  choice  is  clear  I  shall  vole  for 
H  R  8847,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues,  in 
ju.>t;ce  to  the  investors  involved,  will  also 
.support  this  measure 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
Pie.sident,  recently  three  editorials  ap- 
peared in  various  newspapers  with  re- 
spect to  the  fact  that  CuiiRress  should  act 
promptly  m  rellrving  the  tax  conse- 
quence of  the  forced  divestiture.  First. 
I  quote  from  an  editorial  which  was 
published  in  the  WashiiiKton  Post  of  May 
25.   1961.  entitled  •Divestiture"; 

Now  that  11  ha.s  v.oii  a  (.ra-shlng  double 
vlct  iry  In  the  Du  Pont  ca<(e,  the  Ciovertiment 
can  afford  to  be  magnanimous  There  Is  no 
r'-n.'^on  why  the  Internal  revenue  laws  8h<mld 
nof  he  ameiided  to  allow  the  shareholders  of 
E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co  to  receive 
the  divested  tleneral  Motors  Corp  8t<^k 
without   paying   inci  me   taxes  on   It 

Continumg  to  read  from  the  same  edi- 
torial: 

The  outcome  of  the  Du  Pont  ciue  reflect* 
ureal  credit  on  the  Justice  Department 
which,  under  ••hree  Presidents  pressed  stead- 
ily onward  through  12  years  of  litigation 
But  the  public  has  no  particular  Interest  In 
eroding  the  capital  of  Du  Pont  and.  Indirect- 
ly. General  Motors  shareholders  Soaking 
the  rich  is  a  laudable  activity  In  due  season 
But  one  must  decide  what  It  Is,  after  all, 
that  ore  1»  after  The  purpose  of  this  suit 
w:vs  to  break  up  a  particularly  fla(;rant  case 
of  corporate  handholdlng  If  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  brilliantly  succeeded  In  that,  it 
should  not  be  nj<ked  'o  undertiike  the  haUinc- 
ing  of  the  Federal  budget  at  the  same  stroke 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article,  as  published  m  tlie  Washmg- 
ton  Post,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Re'ord. 

Thfre  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DlVE-STTTUBE 

Now  that  It  h.ns  won  a  crashing  double  vic- 
tory in  the  Du  Pont  case,  the  Oovernmenl 
can  afford  to  be  magnanimous  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Internal  revenue  laws  should 


i.ot  be  amended  to  allow  the  shareholders  of 
E  I  du  Font  de  Nemours  &  Co  to  receive 
the  divested  General  Motors  C<jrp  stock 
without   paying   Income   taxes  on   It. 

The  distribution  of  the  stock  would  rep- 
resent a  tr.m.sfer  of  a.s.set*  the  Du  Pont  share- 
h.lders  already  mKectlvely  own.  rather  th.m 
new  income  Be>oiid  generosity,  there  Is  the 
consideration  that  tax-free  transfer  would 
permit  the  two  companies  to  be  disentangled 
iit  vince  rather  than  omt  the  10  years  the  Su- 
pnme  Court  iuus  allowed.  Tnia  would  be 
w  >rth  a  g 'od  deal,  and  If  undue  hard.shlp 
to  stockholders  can  be  averted  here,  it  may 
be  easier  to  obtain  divestiture  orders  In 
other  cases  stUl  to  bo  lovight 

The  Justice  D>'!>art  ment  s  first  vicU)ry 
Came  4  years  a.-  ■  when  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  bare  fact  that  one  gigantic 
corp<iratUjn  owned  2:i  percent  of  the  stock  of 
i\}.'  llier  gigantic  corporation  was  enough  to 
constitute  a  threat  of  nuMio;v)ly  The  .sec- 
ond victory  came  Monday  when  the  Court 
overturned  a  trial  Judge  s  attemi)t  at  a  com- 
promise Under  the  compromise  Du  Pont 
wifuld  have  continued  to  hold  its  $3  biwl  n 
worth  of  General  Moitirs  stock,  but  WMuld 
h.ive  pas.sed  the  vt.iig  jviwer  to  the  2(X)  OOO 
individual   Du  Pont  sharehilders. 

With  very  !.'■  1  reas»in.  four  Juatlces 
'!i  ught  poor'.v  >;  'l.is  proposal  "We  are  not 
required  !•  i,s-;i.u-  contrary  to  all  hinian 
ex|>erience  th.it  Du  Pont  s  shareholders  will 
not  vote  m  ttu'ir  ^wn  self-interest,"  Justice 
Piennan  said    -peaking  f-ir  the   majority 

But  Juslire  Fraokiurters  reply  for  the 
three  di'seiitrrs  w.is  trenchant  He  vlg>r- 
ousiy  defended  the  trial  Judge's  right  to 
weigh  the  impart  of  dive.stliure  on  the  com- 
p.nues  and  an  the  Du  Pont  shareholders 
"Tlie  evidence  Indicated  that  divestiture  uf 
legal  title  would  visit  ut>.)U  thousands  of 
Innocent  Investors  adverse  lax  and  market 
cin.'^equencc'i."  he  wrote  He  empha-si/ed 
th.nt  the  Government's  Intention  was  to  pre- 
vent, not  to  punish,  and  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  conspiracy  or  cninlnnl  practices  by 
the  two  corporations 

F.>rtunately  It  lies  within  the  power  of 
Congre.ts  to  avert  the  gre.it  and  unjustl liable 
loss  of  whli  h  Justice  Fr.mkfurter  sjvjke  The 
loss  would  result  from  the  heavy  income 
taxes  levied  by  present  law  on  the  General 
M  tors  shares  received  by  Du  Pont  share- 
holders The  :.iw  can  be  changed  to  take 
aiciunt  of  such  forced  dive.stltures  If  the 
reciplenia  resell,  of  cour.se,  they  should  then 
p.\y  ciplta!  g,ilns  taxrs  on  the  full  difTer- 
ence  between  the  a-,  crage  price  orlgln.illy 
p;»:d  by  Du  Pont  $2  09  a  sh,ire  and  the  cur- 
reiu  market  price,  now  about  M6 

Thf  outcome  of  the  Du  Pont  case  reflecl.s 
KTv.it  credit  on  the  Justice  Dep.irtment 
which,  under  three  Presidents,  pressed  stead- 
ily onw.ird  thr  ugn  12  years  of  litigation 
But  the  public  has  no  particular  Interest 
In  erfKimg  the  c.vpltiil  if  Du  P^nt  I'd.  Ui- 
dlr«H-tly,  Oener  il  M  'tors  sh.ireholders  S..ak- 
ing  the  rich  Is  a  laudable  activity  In  due 
sexion  But  one  must  decide  what  It  Is. 
after  all.  that  one  Is  after  T^ie  purp-^e  of 
this  suit  was  to  brea*  up  a  particularly 
flagrant  case  of  corp.ru'e  inmlhoiding  It 
the  Justice  Dcpart^nent  ha.s  hiilllantly  suc- 
ceeded In  that,  It  sli  .uld  I't  be  a.sivtd  to 
undertake  the  balaiu  ing  1  the  Federal 
budget  at  the  pame  stroke 

Mr  WILLIAM.-^  of  I>.'laware  I  now 
rpiotc  fiuin  fin  editoiuil  which  wa.s  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Voik  Times  on  May 
25.  1961.  entitled  'I  he  Du  Pont  Dvcl- 
sJuii 

But,  remedl.il  tax  legislation  Is  needed 
Tlie  Du  P(int  C  i  Is  being  forced  to  do  some- 
thing that  It  would  not  ordinarily  do  In 
the  conduct  of  Its  business  Tlie  action  that 
It  will  take,  unless  a  rescuing  law  Inter- 
venes, will  f)b!lge  It  to  throw  many  of  Its 
Stockholders  aKainst  the  sharp  spikes  of  the 
upper  Income  lax  brackets. 
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Tlie  principle  involved  has  already  been 
established  by  the  law  that  makes  a  divesti- 
ture ordered  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Con^mlsslon  free  of  tax,  with  an  adjustment 
in  the  ba.se  price  against  which  capital  gains 
taxes  will  eventunily  be  figured.  This  provl- 
non  has  been  In  the  tax  code  since  1939. 

hxtendmg  this  principle  to  divestitures  or- 
dered liy  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  Clay- 
ton Act  would   be  both  fair  ar.d  logical, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial published  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  May  25,  1961,  be  pruited  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tiif.  Dl-  Pont  Decision 

After  8  years  of  litigation  the  Supreme 
Court  In  iyri7  decided  that  ownership  of  23 
percent  of  tlie  out^'^tandlng  stock  of  General 
Motors  Corp  by  E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.  violated  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act.  This 
week  the  Court  ha.s  ruled  that  complete  di- 
vestiture of  the  63  million  shares  Is  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  danger  of  lessened  com- 
petition. 

The  point  in  law  hri-s  been  settled.  The 
problem  of  fair  administration  has  not.  Tax- 
pavers  and  Congress  still  have  before  them 
the  economic  consequences  uf  the  decision. 

The  Court  requires  Du  Pont,  over  the  next 
10  years,  t-o  get  nd  of  it.>;  General  Motors 
sK^rk  One  way  woxild  be  t<^)  ofTer  it  for  sale 
through  ordinary  st'x-k  exchange  or  Invest- 
ment market  channels.  But  when  exceed- 
ingly larpe  supplies  of  sti>ck  become  av.ill- 
able — atjd  63  million  shares  spread  over  10 
yc.irs  would  vlrtuar.y  double  the  average 
dally  offerings  of  General  Motors — the  miu"- 
ket  u.sually  marks  down  the  price  drastically. 

The  other  way  Is  for  Du  Pont  to  distribute 
must  or  all  of  its  General  Motors  stock  to 
Du  Pont  shareholders.  Tlie  dlfTlculty  here  Is 
that  tlie  present  law  makes  such  a  dividend 
tiixable  at  the  rates  of  ordinary  Income. 
Such  action  would  lead  to  virtually  conflsca- 
t<3ry  re^ult.s  in  the  high  Income  tax  brackets. 
Even  holders  of  Du  Pont  in  lower  brackets 
might  find  ihemfelves  selling  General  Motors 
Et<.Kk  in  order  to  r.iite  the  cash  with  which  to 
pay  their  taxes. 

At  the  moment  the  deb.ite  is  on  a  highly 
emotional  level  'We  hear  slightly  hysterical 
demands  for  tax  relief  from  Congress.  We 
hope  that  there  will  be  tax  relief,  but  we  are 
spilling  few  tears  for  the  holders  of  Du  Pont 
who  ha',  e  known  that  the  antitrust  action 
h:is  been  in  progress  for  a  dozen  years  and 
who  realized — or  should  have — that  they 
were  buying  a  gamble. 

But  rtnieUial  tax  Icgi.slatlon  Is  needed. 
Tlie  Du  Pont  Co.  is  being  forced  to  do  some- 
thing that  it  would  not  ordinarily  do  In  the 
conduct  of  its  business  The  action  that  It 
will  take,  unless  a  rescuing  law  Intervenes, 
will  obli^:e  it  10  throw  many  of  Its  stock- 
holders agninst  the  sharp  spikes  of  the  upper 
111  ■  ome  t.ix  brackets. 

T!.e  principle  Involved  li.is  already  been 
e.stablished  by  the  law  that  makes  a  divesti- 
ture ordered  by  the  i>ecurltles  and  Exchange 
Coinmi.s.sl m  free  of  tax.  with  an  adjustment 
in  the  base  price  against  which  capital  gains 
taxes  will  eventually  be  figured.  This  provi- 
sion has  been  in  the  tax  code  since  1939. 

Ex'endlng  this  principle  to  divestitures  or- 
dered by  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  Clay- 
t-tui  Act  would  be  b<ith  fair  and  logical. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  similar  editorial  appeared 
m  the  Ne'A'  York  Herald  Tribune  2  days 
later,  on  May  27.  I  quote  from  that 
edit<3nal: 

For  the  Government  to  order  such  a  dis- 
iributiun,  then  snatch  It  away  in  taxes.  Is 
clearly  confiscatory.  It  makes  no  sense 
either  m  economics  or  in  ethics. 


What  the  Court  has  done,  is  done.  But 
Congress  can  and  should  move  promptly  to 
prevent  a  grave  Inequity  which  could  bring 
economic  chaos. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial as  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  May  27  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
In    the    Wake    of    the    Du    Pont    Decision 

The  Supreme  Court's  curious  performance 
In  the  marathon  Du  Pont-General  Motors 
case  leaves  several  disturbing  questions 
hanging  In  the  air  about  its  future  approach 
to  such  litigation.  Not  least  of  these  is  its 
cavalier  dismissal  of  the  interest  of  Du  Font's 
more  than  200.000  stockholders  and  GM's 
more  than  800.000. 

At  Issue  this  time  was  not  whether  Du 
Pout's  GM  holdings  (23  percent  of  the  com- 
mon stcKTk  outstanding)  constituted  an  anti- 
trust violation,  but  what  to  do  about  it. 
In  1957  the  High  Court  found  that  It  did, 
and  sent  the  cu.=  e  back  to  District  Judge 
Walter  LaBuy  with  instructions  to  use  his 
large  discretion  in  fashioning  an  appropriate 
remedy.  He  did.  and  aU-cr  exhaustive  hear- 
ings. Issued  an  order  designed  to  insulate 
GM  from  Du  Pont  Influence  without  requir- 
ing the  actual  divestiture  by  Du  Pont  of 
Its  enormous  holdings — 63  million  shares, 
currently  worth  some  $3  billion. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  now  in  efTect  re- 
versed Its  earlier  Instructions  to  Judge 
LaBuy,  holding  that  complete  divestiture  is 
the  uiily  appropriate  remedy. 

The  consequences  of  such  divestiture 
could  be  Incalculably  harsh.  Forced  sale  of 
such  magnitude  would  raise  havoc  with 
the  market,  even  if  spread  over  the  10  years 
the  Court  allows.  Distribution  of  the  shares 
to  Du  Pout's  stockholders  would  subject 
these  stockholders  to  a  walloping  tax  blow, 
probably  in  tvirn  forcing  a  mass  sale  to  pay 
the  taxes. 

The  Supreme  Court  dismissed  these  conse- 
quences as  Irrelevant  to  the  central  issue, 
which  It  deemed  to  be  the  public  interest  in 
assuring  an  absolutely  eflfective  means  of 
restoring  competition.  It  refused  to  give 
Judge  LaBuy's  elaborately  safeguarded  al- 
ternative a  try.  But  these  consequences  are 
not  Irrelevant  to  the  search  for  a  just  and 
equitable  settlement  of  what  is,  after  all, 
a  civil  suit, 

Du  Font's  GM  holdings  went  unchallenged 
for  30  years;  the  present  case  has  dragged 
through  the  courts  for  a  dozen  years  more. 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  ol  stockholder- 
owners  are  acknowledgedly  innocent  of  any 
wrongdoing. 

One  imperative  is  congressional  action  to 
alleviate  what  now  threatens  to  be  a  gross- 
ly unfair  tax  burden.  If  the  GM  shares  are 
distributed  to  Du  Pont  stockholders  (the 
most  likely  course),  under  present  law  their 
value  would  be  fully  taxable  as  ordinary  in- 
come. Yet  plainly,  the  distribution  would 
leave  Du  Pont  as  a  corporation  $3  billion 
poorer,  and  the  value  of  its  own  shares 
correspondingly  Ie,ss:  transfer  of  title  would 
simply  mean  that  Du  Font's  shareholders 
would  own  their  General  Motors  stock  di- 
rectly rather  than  through  Du  Pont.  For 
the  Government  Uj  order  such  a  distribution, 
then  snatch  it  away  in  taxes,  is  clearly  con- 
fiscatory. It  makes  no  sense  either  in  eco- 
nomics or  in  ethics. 

What  the  Court  has  done,  is  done.  Bt:t 
Congress  can  ard  should  move  promptly  to 
prevent  a  grave  inequity  which  could  bring 
economic  chaos. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  amendments  to  H.R. 
8847,  more  familiarly  known  as  the  Du 
Pont  bill.     I  merely  wish  to  call  the  at- 


tention of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
these  amendments  are  designed,  in  my 
judgment,  to  improve  the  bill  consider- 
ably. 

The  first  amendment  'would  make  the 
bill  one  of  general  application  rather 
than  of  specific  application  to  only  one 
taxpayer  or  a  group  of  taxpayers.  I 
think  that  as  a  matter  of  tax  policy,  it 
is  not  only  unwise  but  it  can  be  very  in- 
equitable for  Congress  to  legislate  witli 
respect  to  a  single  taxpayer.  In  my 
judgment,  the  relief  which  the  proposed 
legislation  seeks  to  grant  the  taxpayers 
in  a  situation  which  is  not  of  their  own 
making,  and  in  which  there  is  no  inten- 
tional violation  of  law,  is  the  kind  of 
relief  that  ought  to  be  extended  to  all 
taxpayers  and  not  merely  to  one  group 
of  taxpayers. 

The  second  amendment  I  sent  to  the 
desk  would  leave  the  bill  intact  with  re- 
spect to  individuals  but  would  delete 
from  the  bill  that  portion  which  has 
given  rise  to  so  much  controversy  here 
in  the  Senate;  namely,  the  portion  re- 
lating to  the  Chrictiana  Corp.  The 
other  day  I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  I  had  no  particular 
qualms  about  the  p>ortion  of  the  bill  re- 
lating to  individuals  because  the  order 
of  divestiture  had  already  been  given 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  Du  Pont  cor- 
poration. However,  I  pointed  out  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  Court  had  not  given  an 
order  with  respect  to  divestiture  on  the 
^art  of  the  Christiana  Corp..  I  wondered 
about  the  advisability  of  Congress  legis- 
lating in  the  tax  field  with  respect  to 
Christiana.  The  amendment  would  stop 
any  wondering  about  the  bill  whatso- 
ever, because  that  portion  of  the  bill 
relating  to  Christiana  would  be  com- 
pletely deleted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Douglas  in  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  January  22. 
1962. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  "at  5 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday,  January  22,  1962. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

E.xecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  18,  1962: 
In  the  Army 

The  folio-wing  named  officers  for  tem- 
porary appointment  In  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  to  the  grades  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447 : 

To   be   major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Carl  Darnell,  Jr.,  019213,  US. 
Army. 

Brig.  Gen  Joseph  Edward  Bastion,  Jr., 
019162,  U.S.  Army. 
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OIHVTJ.  L  3    Army                                                              " \,    .       t^r^-'-^a     s.ait-.-,  ^^^^^        ^^^^          wUlmm      Oslxun      Klnnard. 

Bng    Gen    Howard   WllUam   D.Mn.  02.X>57.       ^  S   Arm>M^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^_  ^^    ^^^^^^     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^    ^^^^.  ^^  ^^^^   ^.^^,^^^,  ..^^,^^   uuutcr- 

the   United   States    (lieutenant   colonel.   US  ant  coloiul    C  s   Arms.                               ^.,,,.,n 

Col.    William    McCirPK'T   Lynn     Jr  ,   OillJO 

Col    Arthur  Sylvester   Collins,   Jr.   O21260,  Army  of  the  United  .^'..te-s    ,;uut4-nanl  culu- 

Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colu-  nt-l    US   Army.                                               ^„„,,„ 

nel    US    \rmyi  Col    John  Gamble   Schermerhorn,   020610. 

Col      Carl     C     Turner.     031909.     Army     of  Army  of  the  Unttetl  .stvtes   ,  lieutenant  cul..- 

the   United    States    (lieutenant   colonel.   US  nel.  U  S   Army  t 

^i.j^  C.il     Benjamin    Otl'>   Turnage.    Jr.   020360, 

Col     Carroll    Hilton    Dunn.    021427     Army  U  --   Army 

of     the    United    States     (lieutenant    colonel,  C->1     Obcar   Olfi.n   O.K.dhand.    051511.   US 

U  S    Army  i  Army 

Col      Richard     Wayne     Whitney.     031855  CI      Jinxes    Th.nias     McOlbony,     O2040<-. 

Army  of  the  United  Sta-es     licvitenant  colo-  Mt'Uif.il  Corps    US    .\rmy 

In  the  Air  Fi>iici 


I'.Xi- 
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Meil..' il    C    rps      colonel.    Medic. il    C.rps     US 
Army  • 

Brii?      Gen      Claire    Elw.iod     Hiitchln.    Jr 
OJli»y2    Army  of  the  United  States   .  Ueuten- 
aii'  ooionel.  U  ri    Army  i  , 

Brig  Gfn  J.)hn  Joseph  DuvS  018530,  US 
Army 

Bug  Gen  Autrey  Joseph  Mar.  >in  Oiap65, 
Army  of  the  United  States  ....I'lifl  V  ^ 
Army  i 

Brig  Gen  Clifton  Ferdinand  v  n\  K.mn. 
021371.  Army  of  the  United  Sta'e.s  lie'aten- 
ant  colonel   US    .Army. 

Brig       Gen.      William      Wln_>.i..n      [.ap#ley 


019727,  A-my  of  the   United  States   ,.:..:onel.       nel.  US   Armyi  r-,.inH 

U8    Arrr.v.                                                                                   Col       Henry     bchuldt      M  :rph.N       O.JJ38  ^,^^     charlesP     Cabell.    70A    (major    gen- 
Brig     Gen     Geon?e    Ruhlen     019733     Army       Medical  Corps.  U  S   Army                  ,,.„.,.      ,,  ^  eral     Regular    A.r    Force).    US    Air   Force,   to 

Col     Thomas    Jay    Hayes    3d     c.2olJ4     LS  ^  ^^^^^8    ^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^   ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

cJl    Robert  R.iy  Wihiams    022962    Army  of  lf^'''"al.  under  the  pruvlslons  of  section  89(32. 

,,.7.-^  J.,..„.      ,,...,».,.^,    ^..■.,.,-1     I- ^  iif.el0.oftheUnit.dStatf8O.de 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  assigned 


of  'he  United  States  .colony  US    Army. 

BrU        Gen        Herbert      George      Sp.irr.'W 
O13003.  US   Army  ,  .         .         .     r- .j 

Brig    Gen     James   Richard    Winn.    0194^1        the   Uidted   States    ,  aeutenant    co.onel.    US 

Army    of     the    United    States     .colonel,    US       ^^^'Jj'   ^  ,^^^^^^    ^.,,^^^   Stromberg.    020728  to  po-ltlcms  of  li,.p.,rtance  and  responsibility 

Army  .>f  the  United  States  (lieutenant  cola-  deslgnaKKl   by   the    Fre.dent   In   the  rank  o 

'      '    ;        .  lieutenant    gener.d     under    the   provisions    of 
n**l,  U  s    Army  i  . 

C(j1    Frank    Wade  Norrls.   021110.  Army   of 
the    United    States    (lieutenant   colonel.    US 


Army  i 

Bris'  Gen  Charles  S.ilva'ore  D  Orsa 
OI8«6f5    U  S    Armv 

Br:.?  Gen  Thomas  Bowe.<i  Kvans  01J174 
U  3   Army 

Brig  Gen  William  Reeves  Shuler  O20118 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U  S 
Army  i 

Brl.<    Gen    Bruce  PalTier,  Jr     020117    Army       ^  ^_f^\^^,,\ 
of  the  United  States   icol.>nf>l    US    Army. 

Brig  Gen  William  Bradf-.rd  Rosaon 
023558  Army  of  the  United  Sta-es  li-uten- 
ant  colonel    US    Army  i 

BrU  Gen  Ralph  Edward  Haines  Jr 
..My849,  Army  of  the  United  Stat**  .colonel 
U  S    Army  i 

Brig       Gen       Benjamin      Franklin     Taylor,       ■^'^JT'f' 
020779    Army  of  the  United  States     lle'.i'en-  '" 

ant  colonel,  U  S    Army  I 

Brlif  Gen  Harvey  Julius  Jabl  nrky. 
019390  Army  of  the  United  States  .c.  :  .nel, 
U  8  .Army  i 

Brig  Gen  John  Ramsey  Pui?h  O18790  US 
Armv 

Brig  Gen  Robert  George  MacCX  nnell 
019361,  Army  of  the  United  States  colonel. 
U  S    Armv  i 

Brig  Gen  Andrew  Jacks«3n  B*)vle  019924. 
Army  of  the  United  States  icol.tnel.  US 
Army 

Brig  Gen  Francis  Mark  McOoldrick 
0198,37.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  .colonel. 
U  S    Armv 


gener.i!     nnaer    tne   pr 
section    flOP.fi     'r:r    10,    of    the    United    States 
C  <le 

•Mi;    Ge:.    Bru.-.'  K    TI.>lloway,  133t'A    Rcg- 
u'.,!."-  .Mr  F    r.-e 

•MiJ    Gen    J.unics   Fergu.son     1.^30A     Regu- 
lar .Air  F' .r.-e 

•Mi)     Gen     H.ir.i'V   T     Alness     1085A     RciJ- 
ular   .\:r  y  ■rrr 

•M.iJ    Clt-n    Tii.ni.i.sS    Minirman.  Jr     644.^ 
Regular  .Mr  Force 

TVie   folli.wing-n.vmed  officers   for   app<ilnt- 


Arn.y 

Col  Kelsie  Loomls  Reaves.  020777,  Army 
of    the    United    States     (lieutenant    colonel. 

S    Army) 

Col.  William  York  Frentzel.  O19026.  United 
States  Army 

Col  Andy  Archer  Upscomb.  021333,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U  S    .Army  I . 

Col.  Charles  Peter  Stone.  021376.  Army  of       ment  in  the  Regular  Air  Force  U3  the  grades 
the    United   States    (lieutenant   colonel.   U.S.       indicated,    under    the    provisions    of    chapter 

835    title  10    of  the  United  States  C^le 

Col      John     Charles     Fremont     Tlllson     3d.  To  bf  miwr  gt-neraL'^ 

021196.  Army  of  the  United  States   (lleuten-  ^.^^^    ^  ^^^^^  ^    ^^^^    ^^^^A   ,brlg..dler 

ant  colonel.  U  b   .\rmyi  ,    „        ,       . ,     c  ,^.\    t-<  a    a4,  c-,  ,,-» 

col    Clarence  Earle   Be.^k    O21230    Army  of      K^'>"«>    R^^ular  Air  P-r^e  .^  U  S    Air  F. .  c  e 
the    United    States    (lieutenant   colonel,    US  M  ij      Ger.      J.imes    V      Edmundson.     18fi3A 

4  I  tirlg  idler    general     Regular    Air    Force  i    US 

Col   JeflTerson  Johnson  Irvln.  021217.  Armv  ■*''■■   P'rce 

of  the  United  St  ites  I  lieutenant  colonel    is  M.iJ     Gen     Benjamin    O     Davis.    Jr.    1206A 

\..,  y  brigadier    general.    Regular   Air   Force)    US. 

CI      Edwin     .Arthur    Machen     Jr  ,    021284  Air  For.  e 

Army  i-f  the  United  States     lieutenant  colo-  M.iJ     Gen     Albert    P    Clark.    1218A    (brlga- 

riel   U  .S   Army.  diiT    general      Regular    Air    Force)     U  .S      Air 

Col      Charles     J.^seph     Denh.^m       021293  F   rce 

.\rmy  .if   the  United  S'ates   i  lieutenant  col..-  MaJ    Gen    Lewis  L    Mundell.  128flA   (brlga- 


nel.  U  S    Armv 


dier    general      Regular    Air    Force)     US     Air 


Col     David    Owen   Byar'    Jr      021273     Army       F  .r.e 


Brig      Gen      Vernon     Price    Mcjck      O19>06,       .Army 


of  the  U:ilted  .'^ta'es   .  lieu'enant  colonel    U  S 


Army    of    the    United    Slates    .colonel.    US 
Army  i 

Brig  Gen  Ellsworth  Ingalli  Davis.  018658. 
U  S  Army 

To  be  brigadier  generaU 

C"\  Ben  Sternberg,  021286,  Army  of  the 
United  St.ites  (lieutenant  colonel.  US 
Army  i 

Col  David  Bennett  Parker,  020.571  Army 
of  the  United  Statea  (lieutenant  c.ilone!. 
U  S    Armv  . 

Col  Jaroslav  Thayer  Folda  Jr  021193 
-Army  of  the  United  State*  lieutenant  colo- 
nel   U  S   Army  i 

Col  William  Raymond  Peers  02I366  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U  .S    .Army  . 

C.il  Seth  Lathrop  Weld.  Jr  019772  US 
.Army 

Col    William  Welby  Beverley,  021  107    Army 


Co;    J    h:;  Pix    n  Law',  .r   019^3fl   US    Army 
(-.1    I. vnr.  Davis  Smith    029741    US    Army 
C. '1     Charles   S'uart    O  Malley     Jr      O20682 
.Army     f   the   United  States   .  lieu*ei'.ant   colo- 
nel   U  .s   .Army . 

C  >!  J..hn  Milt  <n  Finn  021252,  Army  of 
the  Unl'ed  .States  .lieutenant  colonel,  US 
Arrr.v  . 

C.>!     J..8rph    WlNon  J..hn'ston    O30462    US 

A'M'.V 

Col      H  .'A.ird     Edward      Mlchelet       021131 
.\rmy  .>f  the  U:.;'''d  .state.*    .lieutenant   colo- 
nel   U  S    Armv  . 

Til       Frfir:.;-i.s      J  .hn-<t"ne      Murd  ..-h       Jr 
0!9a,T,?    r  ^    Arn.v 

I'  ;  R.^bert  Leaning  A>hworth  021308 
Armv  'f  the  United  .States  (lieutenant  colo- 
r.f'.    V  S    .Army  > 

(•  !  W'.eeler  G.  dfrey  Merrlam  O30759. 
r  S    .Armv 


M.iJ  Gen  Robert  J  Friedman.  1397A 
fhrig.idier   general     Regular   Air  Force)    US 

.Air  P'orre 

M  ij  Gen  Rot^ert  A  Breltwelser.  1406A 
ib.'ig. idler  general  Regular  Air  Force)  US 
.Mr  F.  .rce 

Ma]  Gen  Fred  M  Dean.  1450A  (brigadier 
general     Fiegular    Air   Force)    US     Air    Force 

Ml]  Gen  Waym.md  A  Davis,  1470A  ( brlg- 
.id;er  general  Regular  Air  Force)  US  Air 
F    r.  e 

MaJ  Gen  Cecil  H  Chlldre  1B51A  (briga- 
dier general  Regvilar  Air  Force)  US  Air 
F   r<  e 

M  ij  Gen  Fra:ik  E  Rouse  1595A  (briga- 
dier gener.il  Regular  Air  Force)  US  Air 
K    r-e 

Ml]  fien  Hewitt  T  Wheless.  1609A  (brig- 
adier general  Reguhir  Air  Force)  U  .S  Air 
F..r.e 

M.iJ  Gen  Henry  R  Sullivan,  Jr  .  1655A 
(brik;. idler  general  Regular  Air  Force)  US 
A:r  F.  .r.  e 

M  ij    C.en    Osnv.nd  J    RItland,  1731A  (brlg- 


C  1     W:;;iim    Th  .ma.s    Ryder     020298     US 

of     the     United    States     (lieutenant     colonel  Arno, 

US   Armv  I  i^-,..     vVird   Sa.nf  jrd  Ry.in.  U21339    Army   of 

Col     Frank    Alexander    Oeman.ski     01J745  the    United   States    (lieutenant    colonel.    US       *'*'*^    general     Regular    Air    Force)    U.S.    Air 

US    Army  .Armv.                                                                                              Force 

Col    Samuel  Knox  EaUin    02irU'    Army   of  C.>1      FY.mk     Ge   r^e    White     ( )2  n7H      Army 

the    United    States    .lieutenant    c  1  .nel     US  <.f     the    Uni'ed     States     (lieutenant    colonel.           "These  offlrers  were  app<^iinted   during   the 

Army  i .  u  S   Army  )                                                                               Lust  recess  of  the  Senate. 


Maj  Gen  Keith  K  Compton,  1849A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
.Air  Force 

Maj      Gen      Joseph     R      Holzapple,     1897A 
In  i^t. idler   general     Regular   Air   Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force 

Maj  Gen  David  A  Burchlnal.  1936A 
(Ongadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force 

Maj  Gen  James  F  Whisenand.  1945A 
(bntadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
.A;r  Force 

Maj  Gen  Glen  W  Martin.  1955A  (brlg- 
. idler  general  Regular  .Air  Force  I  ,  US  Air 
Force 

M..J  Gen  William  W  Momyer,  1964A 
ibn^jadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  US 
.Air   Force 

Maj  Gen  Richard  L  Bohannon.  19067A 
ibrliradler  gesieral  Regular  Air  Force,  med- 
ical I    U  .S   Air  Force 

To    be    brigadier    generah 

Brig  Gen  Gordon  H  Austin.  1207A  (colo- 
nel   Regular  Air  Force).  US    Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Frederick  R  Terrell,  1221A 
(Colonel.  Reuular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force. 

MaJ  Gen  Frederic  H  Miller,  1273A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  US.  Air  Force. 

Maj  Gen  J  Stanley  Holtoner.  1283A 
•  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Richard  P  Klocko.  1327A  (colo- 
nel   Regular  Air  Force).  US.  Air  Force 

Brig  Cien  Ivan  W.  McElroy.  I338A  (colonel. 
Keeular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force. 

Hriw'  Gen  Paul  W  Scheldecker.  1354A 
(colonel    Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  William  G  Hlpps.  1358A  (colo- 
iiel.   Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  John  N  Ewbank.  Jr.  1381A 
(Colonel.  Reg\ilar  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Paul  T  Preuss,  1407A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force).   US    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  William  B  KlefTer.  1409A  (colo- 
nel   Regular  Air  Force).  US    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Walter  E  Arnold.  1478A  (colo- 
nel   Regular  Air  Ffirce ) .  US    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Robert  F  Worden.  1610A  (colo- 
nel.  Regular   Air   Force).   US    Air   Force. 

Brig  Gen  Clyde  Box  1535A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Robert  G  Ruegg,  lfl20A  (colo- 
nel   Regular  Air  Force).  US    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Robert  H.  Curtln,  1643A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Fierce).  US    Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Robert  B  Miller.  164eA  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force).  US    Air  Force 

Maj  Gen  Rtjbert  E  Greer.  1672A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force).  VS    Air  Force 

Maj  Gen.  John  B  Bestlc.  1682A  (colonel. 
Regular   Air   Ftirce  i  .   US    Air   Force 

Maj  Gen  Perry  M  HoUlngton  II.  ie94A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  George  B  Greene.  Jr..  1736A 
(Colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  William  E.  Creer,  1742A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force).  U  8.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Horace  D  Aynesworth,  1771A 
(Colonel    Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Philip  H.  Oreaaley.  1821A 
(i(,ionel.  Regular  Air  Force).  US.  Air  Force. 

BriR  Gen  Joseph  H  Moore.  1836A  (colo- 
nel   Regular  Air  Force).  US    Air  Force 

Brig  Oen  John  A  Dunning.  1855A  (colo- 
nel   Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  CH>n  Melvln  F  McNlckle,  1891A 
(Colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  (ien  Gilbert  L  Prltchard,  1974A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Reginald  J  Cllzbe,  2004A  (colo- 
nel   Regular  Air  Force).  U.S    Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Jerry  D.  Page.  2052 A  (colonel 
Htv'ular  Air   Force),  U.S.  Air   Force. 

Brig  Gen  William  E.  Leonhard.  18095A 
(Colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Charles  H.  Terhune.  Jr.,  3424A 
(colonel    Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Robert  N.  Smith,  3783A  (colo- 
nel.  Regular  Air   Force),  U.S.  Air   Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Harold  E.  Humfeld.  3867A 
iculonel    Regular  Air  Force).  US.  Air  Force. 


Brig.  Gen.  Selmon  W.  Wells,  3991A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  T.  Seawell,  4034A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  S.  Brown,  4090A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Seth  J.  McKee,  4279A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  C.  Meyer,  4496A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.   Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  J.  Catton.  4719A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.   Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Theodore  C.  Bedwell.  Jr.,  19101A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  medical),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  A.  Strickland.  Jr  . 
19097A  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force,  medical). 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  US.  Air  Force  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839.  title  10.  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be   major  generals 

Brig  Gen  Don  Coupland,  1766A.  Regular 
Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen  George  B  Dany.  1061A,  Regular 
Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen.  Dwlght  O  Montelth,  1205A, 
Regular  Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen  "Curtis  R  Low,  1349A.  Regular 
Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen  Henry  G  Thorne,  Jr..  1514A, 
Regular  Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen.  James  C  McGehee,  1746A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  James  E  Roberts,  1846A.  Regu- 
lar  Air   Force 

Brig  Gen  Aubrey  L.  Jennings,  19073A. 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  R  Terrell,  1221A 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen  Richard  P.  Klocko,  1327A 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen,  Paul  W.  Scheldecker,  1354A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  William  B.  Kleffer,  1409A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  E.  Arnold,  1478A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Clyde  Box,  1535A  (colonel,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  G.  Ruegg,  1620A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen  George  B.  Greene.  Jr.,  1736A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  H.  Moore,  1836A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Melvln  F.  McNlckle,  1891A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Jerry  D.  Page,  2052A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  H.  Terhune,  Jr.,  3424A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  E.  Humfeld,  3857  A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Selmon  W.  Wells.  3991A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Seth  J.  McKee,  4279 A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lee  W.  Fulton,  1107A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force)  .U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Emmett  B.  Cassady,  1095A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

To   be   brigadier  generals 

Col.  Godfrey  T  McHugh,  1257A,  Regular 
Air  Pcwce. 

Col.  Duward  L  Crow.  18061A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Albert  L  Pearl,  AO350203,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Norman  C  Spencer,  Jr.,  1220A  Regu- 
lar Air  Force 

Col.  Harry.  E  Goldsworthy.  1631A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Joseph  L  Dlckman,  1656A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Lewis  W.  Stocking,  1709A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  G  Chandler,  Jr  ,  1842A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 


Col  Hubert  S  Judy,  2032A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  John  B.  McPherson,  2068A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Prentiss  D.  Wynne,  Jr.,  1699A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  William  D.  Greenfield,  i899A.  Regular 
Air  Force 

Col.  Alonzo  A.  Towner,  10158A,  Regular 
Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col  Kenneth  E.  Fletcher,  19136A.  Regular 
Air  Force.  Medical. 

Col.  Robert  W.  Manss,  2713A,  Regular  Air 
Force 

Col.  Lawrence  F.  Loesch,  4300A,  Reeular 
Air  Force 

Col.  Wlnton  R.  Close,  4343 A,  Regular  Air 
Force 

Col.  John  D.  Lavelle,  4359A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Donald  W.  Graham,  4361A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Otto  J.  Glasser,  4368A,  Regular  Air 
Force . 

Col.  Louis  B  Grossmlth,  Jr.,  4430A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Harry  L.  Evans,  4619A.  Regular  Air 
Force 

Col.  William  W.  Wlsman,  4990A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col  Jay  T.  Robbins,  5029A,  Regular  Air 
Ft>rce. 

Col  Joseph  J.  Cody,  Jr.,  5126A,  Regular  Air 
FV>rce. 

Col.  Gordon  M.  Graham,  7761A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col  William  J.  Crumm,  8663A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  John  W.  Vogt,  Jr.,  8709A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  Jr.,  8956A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  James  H.  Welner,  33425 A  (lieutenant 
colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  UJS.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Joseph  R.  Deluca,  33749A  (major.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  H.  Ellis,  36867A  (major,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 


CONFraMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  18,  !962: 

St.    Lawrence    Seawat    Development 
corpokation 

Joseph  H.  McCann,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  8t.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation. 


mm^ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tin  KSDAY,  Jam'ary  18,  U)62 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev,  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Romans  13:  7:  Render  therefore  to  all 
their  dues:  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is 
due;  honor  to  whom  honor. 

Almighty  God,  may  this  be  a  day  of 
fragrant  memory  and  tender  solemnity, 
as  we  gather  in  this  Chamber  to  give 
tribute  and  honor  to  the  beloved  Speak- 
er whom  we  will  always  remember  with 
sincere  and  grateful  affection. 

Our  hearts  are  invigorated  and 
inspired  with  joy  and  courage  as  we 
think  of  his  nobility  of  character,  his 
conduct  as  a  good  man,  his  patriotic 
statesmanship,  and  his  generous  good 
will  toward  his  friends  and  all  mankind 

We  rejoice  to  acknowledge  that  when 
we  try  to  compute  and  appraise  the  exact 
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value  and  true  measurement  of  his  years 
among  us.  we  find  that  he  served  to 
perceive  this  truth  clearly  and  mani- 
fested it  grandly:  that  a  life  of  noble 
character  and  dedicated  service  la  the 
only  one  that  Is  big  with  eternal  sig- 
niflcance  and  of  immeasurable  worth  to 
Thee,  to  one's  country,  and  the  whole 
umverse. 

Help  us  to  appreciate  the  words  of  the 
poet  who  proclaimed  this  truth  with  det>p 
understanding  when  he  wrote; 

"We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts. 

not  breath ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
He  most  lives  who  thinks  most,  feilc 

the  noblest,  acts  the  best.  " 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord  In  whom  we  have  the  pattern  of 
life  for  ourselves.    Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proccedin-TS  of 
Tuesday,  January  16,  1962.  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  wntmg  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  SEN.-\TE 

A   message   from   the   Senate   by  Mr 

McGown.  one  of  its  clerics,  announced 

that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution 

as  follows: 

S.    Res.    254 

Hesolved,  That  Uh«  Seiuit«  has  heard  «lth 
profound  sorrow  ot  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Styles  Bridges,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  oX  New  Hampshire. 

Resolved,  ThAt  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  the  business  of 
the  Senate  be  now  suspended  to  enable  his 
associates  to  pay  tribute  to  his  high  ch.irac- 
ter  and  diatlnguished  public  serv!  e. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  conomunlcate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  an  enrolled  C'py  there. )f 
to  the  family  uf  the  deceatied. 

Resolvrd.  That,  as  a  furthrr  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  dt-ceased,  tt-.e 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Scnato  furthrr  iiiMsts  upon  it.s  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  'HR  258 >  entitled  "An 
act  to  amr>nd  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sales  Tax  Act  to  increa-so  the  rate  of 
ta.\  imposed  on  certain  sjross  receipts,  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Motor 
Vfhic'.e  Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  to 
transfer  certain  parking  fees  and  other 
moneys  to  the  highway  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes."  and  agrees  to  a  still 
further  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
di.sak'reeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr  Bible,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Be.m.l 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate 

The  messa^'C  aliO  announced  that  the 
ViCe  President  has  appointed  Mr  Joh.v- 
STON  of  South  Carolina  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  Joint  select  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  provided 
for  in  the  act  of  August  5,  1939,  entitled 


"An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Government," 
for  the  disposition  of  executive  papers 
referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  numbered  62-8. 


RESIGN-\TIONS  FROM  COMMITTEES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  tlie  House 
the  following  re.  icnniion  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

C    Njp.r-.s     r  THF  Un-tfd  .'^tstf.'s, 

liOUSJt    or    liERESZ-VTArU  td. 

OrricK  or  the  Dkmocbatic  Whip, 

W nhfigton.  D  C  .  J muary  18.  1962. 
The  Honorable  the  Sphaker  or  tk«  Housk. 

Sir:  I  herewith  submit  my  resignation  as 
a  member  of  the  Iluuse  Committee  on  Agrt- 
cultLire 

Very  truly  yours, 

C\RL  .Albert. 

The  SPF_\KER.  Without  objection, 
tlie  resignation  will  be  accepted. 

There  was  nn  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee; 

CONGRXfS  or  THK  t.'NITED  STATES, 

Hor.E  i-'F  Representatives, 
Wajsh'.ngton,  L)  C    J  inun'-y  IS.  1962. 
Tlie  H  inorab'.e  Speaker    US    HouM  or  Rep- 
resentatives. 
S:r     I  hereby  tender  my  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
.i:i(l  Currency  and  the  H  jUsc  ComniUtee  ou 
Oovernment  Operations. 
>  Very  tru.y  yours. 

Martha  W.  ORimTHS 

The  SPE.\KER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 

Th-ie  was  no  objection 

The  SPEIAKER  laid  before  tlie  Hou;5e 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Congress  ^'r  the  C.vited  Sr^Tx.s. 

H'lUSE    OF    REi'REaENT\TIVE.S, 

W'j<!hingtori.  D  C.  January  IS,  1962. 
Hon    J. H.N  W    McCi'RMACK, 
Speaker,  V  .S   House  o/  Repesentatnes, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Speakjci     I  hereby  tender  my  res- 
ignation from  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
er.ir.s'  AJTalrs  cfTectlvc  Immediately. 
With    kindest    regards,   I   am, 
I'e^pectlully. 

O    Klli  )tt  HagaW 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection, 
the  re:iignatu;n  will  be  accepted 

Th'-'re  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee; 

Cj.VGRESS   uF   the   rj.TTED   STATES. 

HoLSE  or   Represe.nt^tive.s. 
Washington,  D  C.  January  13.  1962. 
Hon    Jdhn    VV     McCi>rma(  k. 
Speaker,   V  s    UoufC  of  Representatticf. 
Waintngton.  D  C. 

De\r  Mr  .Si'E\KER  I  hereby  tender  my 
res.i^natlon  tftn  the  H^iuse  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  erTeetlve  Im- 
medlitely 

\S. '.'i  kindest  regards.  I  am, 
Respectfully. 

G    Elli'itt   Haow, 
Membrr  of  Congress 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resit:nation  will  be  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee. 


CoNCHEsa  or  thx  Uimro  Statis,  Hottsb 
or  REPRESEPTTATrvis,  8T7»coicirrm«  on 
Censis  and  Oovdinmknt  Btatibtics 
or  TH¥  Commtttek  on  Peer  Omci  and 

Ctvtl  SavicE, 

January  17.  1962. 
The  Honorable  the  Speake*  or  thk  House. 

Sir:  I  herewith  submit  my  resignation  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 

Rr.KppotfviUy  yours. 

John  Lisinski, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPE.'^KER.  Without  objection. 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Co.NtiRESs  or  the  UNrriD  States. 

Hot- HE  ur  Rep&xsxittativks. 
Wa-'hington.  D.C..  January  17. 1962. 
The  Honorable  the  Spkakex  or  the  Housx. 

Sir  I  herewith  submit  my  resignation  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Hou««  Ad- 
muilstratlon  of  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
lives. 

Respectfully  yours. 

John  Lxsimbki. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Congress  or  the  Unitid  STATEa, 

House  or  RcpixaxNTATiVES. 
Washington.  DC,  January  IS.  1962. 
Tl,"  Honor. ible  the  Spkakcs  or  the  House. 

Sir     I  herewith  submit  my  resignation  as 
n   member  of   the   House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and   Foreign  Commerce. 
Very  truly  yours. 

JoHM  J.  Fltnt.  Ja. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee; 

Co.sgress  or  the  UwmD  Statxs, 

Uousx  or  RcFmaBSMTATTrss, 
Wa^intngton.  D.C  .  January  17. 1962. 
Hon    John    W.  McCormack. 
The  Sneaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washxngtun,  DC. 

Dear   Mr.   Speakes;    I   hereby  submit   my 

resignation   as   a   member  of  the  Committee 

in    Banking  and   Currency   of   the   House  of 

Repre.sentatlvea.  to   take  effect  Immediately. 

With  all  grxxl  wishes. 

Sincerely  y  jurs, 

Jacob  H.  Gilbert. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKFJl  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee; 

Co.NGRx.ss  or  the  United  States. 

House  or  Hefkeskntativks, 

Washington.  DC.  January  17.  1962. 
H'ln    John   W    McCormack. 
Thr  Spraker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Wriihtng'.nn.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  .Speaker:  I  hereby  offer  my  resig- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hugh  L.  Caket. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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The    SPEAKER.     Without   objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OP  MEMBERS  TO  STAND- 
ING COMMITTEES 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H    Res.   608 

Re.solied  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  G.  Elliott  Ha- 
gan,  Georgia. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  John  Le- 
slnskl,  Michigan;  John  J.  Flynt,  Jr..  Georgia. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 
Hugh  L  Carey.  New  York;  Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
Texas. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
Richard  E.  Lankford.  Maryland;  Rosa  Bass. 
Tennessee;   Luclen  N.  Nedzl.  Michigan. 

Committee  on  House  Administration:  Lu- 
clen N.  Nedzl,  Michigan;  Joe  D.  Waggonner, 
Jr  .  Lioulslana. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
Morris  K.  Udall.  Arizona. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Porelgn 
Commerce:  Horace  R.  Kornegay,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Jacob  H. 
Gilbert,  New  Tork. 

Committee  on  Poet  OfBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice: Llndley  Beckworth.  Texas;  Walter  H. 
Moeller,  Ohio. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics: 
Thomas  N.  Etownlng.  Virginia;  Joe  D.  Wag- 
gonner. Jr..  Louisiana. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE 
HOUSE 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Cannon],  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  may 
be  permitted  to  address  the  Hoiise  for 
30  minutes  immediately  following  the 
President's  message  on  the  budget,  and 
to  include  appropriate  tabulations  and 
statistics. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  or- 
der under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next.  January  24.  1962. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT   OVER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  when  are  we  going 


to  learn  other  than  through  the  news- 
IMipers  the  program  for  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  program  will  be 
annoimced  today,  I  will  advise  my  friend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  will  be  a  program 
for  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes,  and  the  program 
will  be  announced  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BUDGET  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
1963— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  265) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  present  with  this  message  my  budget 
recommendations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  beginning  next  July  1. 

This  is  the  first  complete  budget  of  this 
administration.  It  has  been  prepared 
with  two  main  objectives  in  mind: 

First,  to  carry  forward  efficiently  the 
activities — ranging  from  defense  to 
postal  services,  from  oceanographic  re- 
search to  space  exploration — which  by 
national  consenstis  have  been  assigned 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  execute; 

Second,  to  achieve  a  financial  plan — a 
relationship  between  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures— which  will  contribute  to 
economic  growth,  high  employment,  and 
price  stability  in  our  national  economy. 

Budget  expenditures  for  fiscal  1963 
will  total  $92.5  billion  imder  my  recom- 
mendations— an  increase  of  $3.4  billion 
over  the  amount  estimated  for  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year.  More  than  three-quar- 
ters of  the  increase  is  accounted  for  by 
national  security  and  space  activities, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  by  fixed 
interest  charges. 

Because  of  the  increasing  require- 
ments for  national  security,  I  have  ap- 
plied strict  standards  of  urgency  in  re-' 
viewing  proposed  expenditures  in  this 
budget.  Many  desirable  new  projects 
and  activities  are  being  deferred.  I  am, 
moreover,  reconunending  legislation 
which  will  reduce  certain  budgetary  out- 
lays, such  as  *.he  postal  deficit  and  the 
cost  of  farm  price  and  production  ad- 
justments. 

It  would  not,  of  course,  be  sensible  to 
defer  expenditures  which  are  of  great 
significance  to  the  growth  and  strength 
of  the  Nation.  This  budget  therefore 
includes  a  number  of  increases  in  exist- 
ing programs  and  some  new  proposals  of 
high  priority — such  as  improvements  in 
education  and  scientific  research,  re- 
training the  unemployed  and  providing 
young  people  with  greater  emplosonent 
opE>ortunities,  and  aid  to  urban  mass 
transportation. 

Budget  receipts  in  fiscal  year  1963  are 
estimated  to  total  $93  billion,  an  Increase 
of  $10  9  billion  over  the  recession-af- 
fected level  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 


These  receipts  estimates  are  based  on 
the  expectation  that  the  brisk  recovery 
from  last  year's  recession  will  continue 
through  the  coming  year  and  beyond, 
carrying  the  gross  national  jH-oduct  dur- 
ing calendar  1962  to  a  record  $570  billion. 

The  administrative  budget  for  1963 
thus  shows  a  modest  surplus  of  about 
$500  million.  Federal  accounts  on  the 
basis  of  the  consolidated  cash  state- 
ment— combining  the  administrative 
budget  with  other  Federal  activities, 
mainly  the  social  security,  highway,  and 
other  trust  fimds — show  an  estimated 
excess  of  receipts  from  the  public  of  $1.8 
billion  over  payments  to  the  public.  And 
in  the  terms  in  which  our  national  in- 
come accounts  are  calculated — using  ac- 
crued rather  than  cash  receipts  and 
expenditures,  and  including  only  trans- 
actions directly  aCfecting  production  and 
income — the  Federal  surplus  is  esti- 
mated at  $4.4  biUion. 

By  all  three  measiu-es  in  current  use. 
therefore,  the  Federal  Government  is 
expected  to  operate  in  1963  with  some 
surplus.  This  is  the  policy  which  seems 
appropriate  at  the  present  time.  The 
•v^onomy  is  moving  strongly  forward, 
with  employment  and  incomes  rising. 
The  prospects  are  favorable  for  further 
rises  in  the  coming  year  in  private  ex- 
penditures, both  consumption  and  in- 
vestment. To  plan  a  deficit  imder  such 
circumstances  would  increase  the  risk  of 
inflationary  pressures,  damaging  alike  to 
our  domestic  economy  and  to  our  inter- 
national balance  of  payments.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  still  far  short  of  full 
capacity  use  of  plant  and  manpower. 
To  plan  a  larger  surplus  would  risk 
choking  off  economic  recovery  and  con- 
tributing to  a  premature  downturn. 

Summary  of  Federal  finances 
[Fiscal  years.     In  billions] 
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Under  present  economic  circum- 
stances, therefore,  a  moderate  surplus 
of  the  magnitude  projected  above  is.  the 
best  national  policy,  considering  all  of 
our  needs  and  objectives. 
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The  total  of  budget  expenditures — 
estimated  at  $92  J  billion  in  fiscal  IMS- 
is  determined  in  large  measure  by  the 
necessary  but  costly  programs  designed 
to  achieve  our  national  security  and 
international  objectives  in  the  current 
world  situation.  Expenditures  for  na- 
tional defense,  international,  and  space 
programs  account  for  more  than  three - 
fifths  of  total  1963  budget  outlays,  and 
for  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  esti- 
mated increase  in  expenditures  in  1963 
as  compared  to  1962.  Indeed,  apart  from 
the  expected  increase  in  interest  pay- 
ments, expenditures  for  the  so-called 
domestic  civil  functions  of  government 
have  been  held  virtually  stable  between 
1962  and  1963 

Within  this  total  there  are  important 
shifts  in  direction  and  emphasis.  Ex- 
penditures for  agricultural  programs,  for 
the  postal  deficit,  and  for  temporary  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  are 
expected  to  drop.  The  fact  that  funds 
for  these  purposes  can  be  reduced  per- 
mits us  to  meJce  increases  in  other 
important  areas — notably  education, 
health,  housing,  and  natural  resource 
development — without  raising  signifi- 
cantly total  expenditures  for  domestic 
civil  functions. 

Budget  expenditures 
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National  defense:  This  budget  carries 
forward  the  policies  instituted  within  the 
past  12  months  to  strengthen  our  mili- 
tary forces  and  to  increase  the  flexibility 
with  which  they  can  be  controlled  and 
applied.  The  key  elements  in  our  de- 
fense program  Include:  a  strategic  offen- 
sive force  which  would  survive  and  re- 
spond overwhelmingly  after  a  massive 
nuclear  attack;  a  command  and  control 
system  which  would  survive  and  direct 
the  response:  an  improved  antibomber 
defense  sy.stem;  a  civil  defen.se  program 
which  would  help  to  protect  an  impor- 
tant proportion  of  our  population  from 
the  perils  of  nuclear  fallout:  combat- 
ready  Umlted  war  forces  and  the  air  and 
seallft  needed  to  move  them  quickly  to 
wherever   they  might  have  to   be  de- 


ployed; and  special  forces  to  help  our 
allies  cope  with  the  threat  of  Commu- 
nist-sponsored Insurrection  and  subver- 
sion. 

Increases  In  expenditures  for  the  Na- 
tions  defen.se  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  rise  in  the  budget  of  this  adminLs- 
tration  compared  to  that  of  Its  predeces- 
sor. For  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963,  ex- 
penditures for  the  military  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Dtfense  are  estimated 
at  about  $9  billion  higher,  and  new  ob- 
ligational  authority  at  $12  to  »15  billion 
more,  than  would  have  been  required  to 
carry  forward  the  program  as  it  stood  a 
year  aco. 

For  the  coming  year,  the  budget  pro- 
vides for  further  siprniflcant  increases  in 
the  capabilities  of  our  strate-;ic  forces, 
includina;  additional  Minuteman  mis- 
siles and  Polaris  submarines.  These 
forces  are  large  and  versatile  enouuh  to 
survive  any  attack  which  could  be 
launched  against  us  today  and  .strike 
back  decisively.  The  programs  proposed 
In  this  budtret  are  designed  to  assure 
that  we  will  continue  to  have  this  capa- 
bility in  the  future.  This  assuraice  Ls 
based  on  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  all 
the  available  data  on  Soviet  military 
forces  and  the  strengths  and  vulnerabil- 
ities of  our  own  forces  under  a  wide 
range  of  possible  contingencies. 

To  strengthen  the  defen.sos  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  thl.s  budget 
proposes  additional  mea.>urrs  to  Increase 
the  efTectivcncss  of  our  antibomber  de- 
fense system,  continued  efforts  to  im- 
prove our  warning  of  ballistic  missile 
attack,  and  further  research  and  devel- 
opment at  a  maximum  rate  on  anti- 
missile defense  possibilities. 

The  budget  for  the  current  year  pro- 
vides for  identifying  and  marking  avail- 
able civilian  shelter  space  for  approxi- 
mately 50  million  people.  This  phase  of 
the  civil  defense  program  is  proceeding 
ahead  of  schedule.  For  1963.  I  am  re- 
questing nearly  $700  million  for  civil  de- 
fense £M;Livities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, including  $460  million  for  a  new 
cost-sharing  program  with  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  and  private  organiza- 
tions to  provide  shelters  in  selected  com- 
munity buildings,  .such  as  schools  and 
ho.<=pitals. 

Although  a  global  nuclear  war  poses 
the  gravest  threat  to  our  survival,  it  is 
not  the  most  probable  form  of  conflict  as 
long  as  we  maintain  the  forces  needed  to 
make  a  nuclear  war  disastrous  to  any 
foe.  Military  aggression  on  a  lesser 
scale  Ls  far  more  likely.  If  we  are  to 
retain  for  ourselves  a  choice  other  than  a 
nuclear  holocaust  or  retreat,  we  must 
increase  considerably  our  conventional 
forces.  This  is  a  ta.sk  we  share  with  our 
free  world  allies. 

The  budget  recommendations  for  1963 
are  designed  to  strengthen  our  conven- 
tional forces  substantially.  I  am  pro- 
posing: 

An  increa.se  In  the  numb(>r  of  Regular 
Army  divisioris  from  14  to  16.  The  two 
new  divisions  would  replace  the  two  Na- 
tional Guard  divisions  now  on  active  duty 
and  .scheduird  to  return  to  reserve  status 
prior  to  October  1962. 

A  substantial  Increase  in  the  number 
of  regular  tactical  fighter  units  of  tht' 
Air  P'orce  and  in  the  procurement  of  new 


fighter  and  reconnaissance  aircraft. 
These  steps  will  provide  more  effective 
air  support  for  our  groimd  forces. 

Revision  of  the  programs  for  organlza- 
Uon  and  training  of  the  reserve  compo- 
nents so  they  will  be  better  adapted  and 
better  prepared  to  serve  in  any  emer- 
gency which  requires  mobilization. 

Significant  increases  In  procurement 
for  all  of  our  conventional  forces.  These 
forces  must  be  equipped  and  provisioned 
.so  they  are  ready  to  fight  a  limited  war 
fur  a  protracted  period  of  time  any- 
where in  the  world. 

International  affairs  and  finance:  A 
siK'niflcant  change  has  taken  place  in  our 
international  aAslstance  programs  In  re- 
c<  nt  years.  Military  assistance  expendi- 
tures are  declining  to  an  estimated  $14 
billion  in  1963  compared  with  $2.2  bil- 
lion 5  years  earlier.  The  more  Indus- 
trialized European  countries  have  al- 
most completely  taken  over  the  cost  of 
their  own  armament.  In  less  developed 
countries,  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram continues  to  provide  essential 
maintenance,  training,  and  selective 
m(xlernizat;on  of  equipment,  with  In- 
creased emphasis  on  internal  security. 
uicluding  antiguerrllla  warfare. 

On  the  other  hand,  expenditures  for 
economic  and  financial  assistance  to  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world  have 
been  increasing  and  are  estimated  at  $2.5 
billion  in  1963.  These  expenditures, 
largely  In  the  form  of  loans,  will  rise 
further  in  later  years  as  development 
loan  commitments  being  made  currently 
are  drawn  upwn.  A  corresponding  In- 
crease Is  taking  place  In  the  contribu- 
tior\s  of  other  industrialized  countries. 

The  new  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment has  been  providing  needed 
leadership  In  coordinating  the  various 
elements  of  our  foreign  aid  programs 
throughout  the  world.  A  consistent  ef- 
fort IS  bemg  made  to  relate  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  the  overall  capa- 
bilities and  needs  of  recipient  countries 
to  achieve  economic  growth  and  sustain 
adequate  military  strength.  To  make 
our  assistance  more  effective.  Increasing 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  self-help 
measures  and  necessary  reforms  In  these 
countries.  The  authority  provided  last 
year  to  make  long-term  loan  commit- 
ments to  developing  countries  will  be 
of  invaluable  assistance  to  orderly  long- 
range  planning.  Efforts  will  also  be 
made  to  foster  more  effectively  the  con- 
tribution of  private  enterprise  to  de- 
velopment, through  such  means  as  In- 
vestment guarantees  and  assistance  for 
surveys  of  Investment  opportunities. 

In  August  1961.  the  United  States  for- 
mally Joined  with  its  neighbors  to  the 
south  in  the  establishment  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progre.ss,  an  historic  coopera- 
tive effort  to  speed  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  American  Re- 
publics. For  their  part,  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  agreed  to  undertake  a 
strenuous  program  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic reform  and  development  through 
this  decade.  As  this  program  of  reform 
and  development  proceeds,  the  United 
States  Is  pledged  to  help.  To  this  end.  I 
am  proposing  a  special  long-term  au- 
thorization for  $3  bUllon  of  aid  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  within  the  next  4 
years.     In    addition,    substantial   con- 
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tlnued  development  loans  are  expected 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
from  U.S.  funds  being  administered  by 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
Tliese,  together  with  the  continued  flow 
of  agricultural  commodities  imder  the 
Food  for  Peace  program,  will  mean  sup- 
port for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
1963  substantially  exceeding  $1  billion. 

Space  research  and  technology:  Last 
year  I  proposed  and  the  Congress  agreed 
that  this  Nation  should  embark  on  a 
greater  effort  to  explore  and  make  use 
of  the  space  environment.  This  greater 
effort  will  result  in  increased  expendi- 
tures in  1962  and  1963,  combined,  of 
about  $11  billion  above  what  they  would 
have  been  under  the  policies  of  the  pre- 
ceding administration;  measured  In 
terms  of  new  obligatlonal  authority,  the 
increase  is  $2.4  billion  for  the  2  years. 
With  this  increase  In  funds  there  has 
been  a  major  stepup  in  the  prograsM  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration in  such  fields  as  communi- 
cations and  meteorology  and  in  the  most 
dramatic  effort  of  all — mastery  of  space 
symbolized  by  an  attempt  to  send  a  man 
to  the  moon  and  back  safely  to  earth.. 

Action  Is  being  taken  to  develop  the 
complex  Apollo  spacecraft  In  which  the 
manned  lunar  flights  will  be  made,  and 
to  develop  the  large  rockets  required  to 
boost  the  sjjacecraft  to  the  moon.  Tlie 
techniques  of  manned  space  flight,  par- 
ticularly those  of  long-term  flight  and  of 
rendezvous  between  two  spacecraft  in 
earth  orbit,  are  being  studied  both  in 
ground  research  and  in  new  flight  pro- 
grams. 

Our  space  program  has  far  broader 
significance,  however,  than  the  achieve- 
ment of  manned  space  flight.  The  re- 
search effort  connected  with  the  space 
program — and  particularly  the  tremen- 
dous technological  advances  necessary  to 
permit  space  flight — will  have  great  Im- 
pact in  increasing  the  rate  of  technical 
progress  throughout  the  economy. 

Domestic  civil  functions:  Despite  the 
necessary  heavy  emphasis  we  are  giving 
to  defense,  international,  and  si>ace  ac- 
tivities, the  budget  reflects  many  Im- 
portant proposals  to  strengthen  our  na- 
tional economy  and  society.  It  has  been 
possible  to  Include  these  proposals  with- 
out any  substantial  increase  in  the  total 
cost  of  domestic  civil  functions  mainly 
because  of  proposed  reductions  In  postal 
and  agricultural  expenditures.  Etome  of 
the  more  important  proposals  in  domes- 
tic civil  programs  are  mentioned  below. 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  re- 
sources: In  the  development  of  farm 
programs  we  are  striving  to  make  effec- 
tive use  of  American  agricultural  abun- 
dance, to  adjust  farm  production  to  brtng 
it  in  line  with  domestic  and  export  re- 
quirements, and  to  maintain  and  In- 
crease income  fctf  those  who  are  engaged 
in  farming.  The  steps  taken  thus  far, 
including  the  temporary  wheat  and  feed 
grain  legislation  enacted  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  rise  in  farm  income  last 
year  and  to  some  reduction — the  first  In 
9  years — in  surplus  stocks.  However, 
new  long-range  legislation  is  needed  to 
permit  further  adaptation  of  our  farm 
programs  to  the  rapidly  increasing  pro- 
ductive efficiency  in  agriculture  and  to 


avoid  continuing  high  budgetary  costs. 
The  reduction  in  agricultural  expendi- 
tures In  this  budget — from  $6.3  billion  in 
1962  to  $5.8  billion  in  1963— reflects  the 
proposals  to  this  end  which  I  shall  be 
presenting  to  the  Congress  in  a  special 
message. 

The  1963  budget  also  provides  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  food  stamp  plan  into  ad- 
ditional pilot  areas,  and  for  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  loan  funds — to  permit 
financing  of  additional  generation  and 
transmission  facilities  where  that  is  nec- 
essary. The  adequacy  of  the  funds  rec- 
ommended will  depend  on  the  willing- 
ness of  other  power  suppliers  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

Natural  resources:  Estimated  expend- 
itures of  $2.3  billion  In  this  budget  for 
the  conservation  and  development  of 
our  natural  resources  are  higher  than 
In  any  previous  year. 

The  1963  budget  makes  provision  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  to  start  construction  on  43 
new  water  resources  projects  with  an  es- 
timated total  Federal  cost  of  $600  mil- 
lion. The  long-range  programs  for  the 
national  parks  and  forests  are  also  being 
strengthened. 

One  of  our  most  pressing  problems  is 
the  adequate  provision  of  outdoor  rec- 
reational facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  expanding  population.  The  Federal 
Gtovemment,  State  and  local  agencies, 
and  private  groups  must  all  share  in  the 
solution.  By  the  end  of  this  month  the 
comprehensive  report  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion Is  expected  to  be  available.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  my  request, 
is  preparing  a  plan  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  its  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  providing  outdoor  recreation- 
al opportunities,  including  those  related 
to  fish  and  wildlife. 

Commerce  and  transportation:  Budg- 
et expenditures  for  commerce  and  trans- 
portation programs  are  estimated  to  de- 
cline from  $2.9  billion  in  1962  to  $2.5 
billion  in  1963.  This  decline  reflects 
mainly  a  drop  of  $592  million  for  the 
postal  service,  based  on  my  legislative 
proposal  to  Increase  postal  rates  to  a 
level  that  will  cover  the  costs  of  postal 
operations,  except  for  those  services 
properly  charged  to  the  general  taxpayer. 

Outlays  for  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  are  financed  almost  entirely 
through  the  highway  trust  fund  and  are 
not  Included  in  the  budget  total.  Com- 
bined, Federal  budget  and  trust  fund  ex- 
penditures for  commerce  and  transpor- 
tation programs  in  1963  will  amount  to 
almost  $6  billion. 

Substantially  increased  expenditures 
are  provided  in  the  1963  budget  for  the 
new  program  to  assist  the  redevelop- 
ment of  areas  with  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  and  for  the 
expanding  development  and  operation  of 
the  Federal  airways  system. 

Housing  and  community  development : 
The  long  strides  forward  in  housing  and 
community  development  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  are 
making  it  possible  to  accelerate  progress 
in    renewing    our    cities,    in    financing 


needed  public  facilities,  in  preserving 
open  space,  and  in  supplying  housing 
accommodations,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, within  the  means  of  low-  and 
middle-income  families  and  elderly  peo- 
ple. The  major  new  proposal  I  expect 
to  make  in  this  field  will  extend  the 
authority  for  Federal  aids  to  urban  mass 
transportation. 

Health,  labor,  and  welfare:  Budget 
expenditures  for  health,  labor,  and  wel- 
fare programs  are  estimated  at  $5.1  bil- 
lion and  trust  fund  expenditures  at 
$21.6  billion  in  1963.  The  budget  in- 
cludes increased  fvmds  for  health  re- 
search and  for  a  major  strengthening 
of  the  programs  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  OflQce  of  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation, and  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. The  budget  and  trust 
accoimts  also  reflect  the  legislative  rec- 
ommendations which  are  iiending  in  the 
Congress  to  provide  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  aid  for  medical  education  and 
to  enact  health  insurance  for  the  aged 
through  social  security. 

I  have  given  particular  attention  in 
this  budget  to  strengthening  the  labor 
and  manpower  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  related  agencies.  In 
addition  to  Increased  funds  for  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  and  for  other  ex- 
isting Federal  programs,  the  budget  in- 
cludes funds  for  the  urgently  needed 
legislation  providing  for  Federal  aid  for 
training  or  retraining  unemployed  work- 
ers, and  for  the  training  of  our  young 
people  through  an  experimental  youth 
employment  opportxihities  program. 

Many  American  families  rely  for  help 
and  for  a  new  start  in  Life  upon  the  pub- 
lic assistance  programs.  Yet  these  pro- 
grams frequently  lack  both  the  services 
and  the  means  to  discharge  their  pur- 
pose constructively.  This  budget  in- 
cludes substantial  increases  for  pubUc 
assistance.  I  am  also  proposing  a  sig- 
nificant modernization  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  welfare  programs  to  emphasize 
those  services  which  can  help  restore 
families  to  self-suflaciency. 

Education:  Expenditures  for  existing 
and  proposed  education  programs  are 
estimated  to  be  $1.5  billion  in  1963,  an 
increase  of  $327  million  over  1962.  A 
strong  educational  system  providing 
ready  access  for  all  to  high  quality  free 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
is  indispensable  in  our  democratic  so- 
ciety. Moreover,  able  students  should 
not  be  derued  a  higher  education  be- 
cause they  cannot  pay  expenses  or  be- 
cause their  community  or  State  cannot 
afford  to  provide  good  college  facilities. 
This  budget  therefore  includes  funds  for 
the  legislative  recommendations  pending 
before  the  Congress  to  pwovide  loans  for 
the  construction  of  college  academic  fa- 
cilities and  funds  for  college  scholar- 
ships, and  assistance  to  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  through 
grants  for  the  construction  of  class- 
rooms and  for  teachers'  salaries.  The 
budget  also  includes  funds  for  a  new 
program  of  financial  aid  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  education  by  such  means  as 
teacher  training  institutes.  Continuing 
our  policy  of  building  the  research  effort 
of  the  Nation,  fimds  are  recommended 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
expand  support  for  basis  research  and 
the  construction  of  research  facilities. 
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parlicularly  at  colleges  and  univeisuies.  reversed,  rt'v.-im.-.s  would   fall  b.-i-.v^    U.. 

and  to  strengthen   program.s   in  science  current    estimates    and    a    defici     uouUl 

education  inevitably    result.    mo<leratinK    the    eco- 

Veterans    benefits   and   services:    Our  nomic  .slowdown, 

first    concern    in   veterans    programs    is  Budget  receipli 

that   adequate   benefits  be   provided   for  i Fm-ai  yf«n.    in  tHiii.m)i| 

those    disabled    in    the    service    of    their  

country      The  last  increase  m  compen-  aovw 
sation  rates  for  service-disabled  veterans 

was  enacted  in  1957      To  offset  increases 

in  the  cost  of  livinK  since   that  time.  I  inai*i<iu»  incomr  taxM... 

a^am    recommend     that    the    Contjress     \^'''\  ^'""; ;_ 

enact     legislation     to     establish     higher     y  .■ ,     ,     ,.;'.  wu*  

rates,  particularly  for  the  .severely  dis-  .^           ,„u»r«»ipi*"" 
'abled.     The    1963    budget    provides    $64 

million  for  this  proposal  ,, ..T"m^»d  tiiii^' 

.srw  OBLir.ATIONAL    M-'THORITY  do,,,  

Before  Federal  funds  can  be  spent   the  .y^^^^    UkUih    r^ 

Con;,'ress  must  enac  authcirity  for  each  «tpi«  

aciency    to    incur    financial    obligations 

For    the   current    year,    it    now    app'^ars  ^^^^^    ^^^^    revenue    gains   ba.sed    on 

that    $3  8    billion    of    new    obligational  j.^,^„^omic  e.xMan.sion.  there  will  be  larger 

authority  over  the  amount  already  en-  revenue     collections     as     a     result     of 

acted  will  be  required      Of  this  aniount,  ^ii.,.,^^theninLi     the     Internal     Revenue 

$2  billion   represents  .standby   authority  ^^^^.^^^     ^.^^^     additional     enforcement 

for  lending  in  case  of  need  to  the  Inter-  ^^.^^orinei      collections  are  e..timated  to 

national     Monetary     Fund     in     accord-  ^^^    mcreased    $300    million    during    1963 

ance  with  the  recently-  concluded  a^ree-  j^,.^,^^  .^  ^j  ^^^,^  ,>ff,,,^ 

ment  under  which  other  countries  will  proiK)saU     Extensive  and 

r''HK'''''?Hinrl"''Th^lirnv.ke"  careful  coa^ideratlon   ha.   already   been 

standby    author  tv      This    uUl    makt    a  proposals  enumerated  in  my 

total  of  $90  7  billion  of  ne^.  obli.atiunal  ^^^  ^^J       ^^^  ^^^^  ^^,^^,^^.^^  ^^^^ 

authority  for  fl.scall962.  ►            These   tax    reform   proposaUs.   as 

ob!;rat\Sl":^tr rrofarso^'VbTlC  I  --<^  last  year,  represent  a  fii^st  s.ep 

Thus    includes   substantial    sums   needed  '^     improving     our     tar     -"^-Vsy-rn      The 

for  forward  fund'n  ■  of  programs-  such  Hau.se  Committee  on  W  aV-s  and  Mean.s 

a.s  those  of  the  Department  of  Defense  ^^-^-^  made  action  on  a  similar  se    of  rec- 

and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  ^^^^'^^^^'TUt  t'hev^  wm  be  enart.xi 

Admimstrrition  -under    uhich    commit-  ^hi.s  year      I  hope  they  will  be  enacted 

ments  are  made  in  one  year  and  expendi-  ^ arly  m  this  session 

tures  often  occur  in  later  years  I  particularly   urge  enactment  of  the 

BCDccT  «.cK„^s  tax  credit  for  investment  in  depreciable 

equipment      The     8-percent     credit     a.s 

The  estimate  of  budget  receipts  for  formulated  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
fi.scal  year  1963  rests  on  projection.s  of  ^^^^  Means  to-ether  with  administra- 
economic  recovery  and  groutii  \^iuch  ^^^.^,  ifvi.^.on  of  guidelines  for  deprecia- 
wiU  be  discussed  in  the  Economic  Report  ^^^^^  ^^^.  underway,  will  encourage  mixl- 
In  brief,  the  revenue  estimates  are  based  f^rruzation  of  productive  equipment  in 
on  the  assumption  that  the  wro.ss  na-  ^^^^^.^^^  ndustry  desirable  alike  to  im- 
tional  product  will  rise  from  $o-'l  bil-  prove  the  Nation's  potential  for  economic 
lion  in  the  calendar  year  1961  to  $.o.O  .j-owth  and  the  ability  of  our  producers 
billion  in  calendar  1962  At  this  level  to  compete  with  tho.se  abroad 
of  output^  corporate  piH^flts  '"  C'^l^'^dar  reduction  in  fiscal  1963  reve- 
1962  would  be  about  $.t>obulion  and  ^^,/resulting  from  adoption  of  the  in- 
personal  income  about  $448  bihion  ,^.,j^^.,^^  ^.^^^^  ,,  expected  to  bo  ofT..et 
The.se  figures  do  not  reflect  the  add  -  ^^id^^nal  revenues  resulting  from 
tional  stimulus  which  would  be  given  to  -  ,  ,  »  ^„„.,.^„..  ,,  ^^^,^,.^ 
,  ,„  fv  „  „  ^,,.  the  enactment  of  measures  to  remove 
investment  and  incomes  in  the  economy  ,  ,  ,  ,  ..  .  »u  ♦„„  ♦-..« 
by  the  investment  tax  credit  nr...  pe-nd-  f^'^^^^^  *'^f  inequities  in  the  tax  struc- 
ing  before  the  Congress.  ture.  including  . 

Since  the  .spring  of  calendar  veui   1961.  Corrective  legislation  with   re..pecl   to 

the  Hverai-e  uain  in  ^ro.s.s  national  prod-  the    tax   treatment   of   gains   on   deprc- 

uct    has    b<-en    about    2-.    percent    per  ciable  property,  including  both  real  and 

quarter      The      economic      as:sumptions  personal  properly,  which  would  prevent 

underlying  the  budget  estimates  will  be  abu.ses  that  now  occur  and  permit  v;reater 

reah/ed  with  a  .somewhat  mor.'   modest  flexibility  in  the  rules  for  salvaiu-  value 

rate  of  «ain  of  approximately  2  percent  m  determining' depreciation 

per     quarter.     This     pace     of     advance  A  system  of  tax  withholding  on  divi- 

would  reduce  the  rate  of  unemplnvment  dend    and    interest    income,    needed    to 

to  approximately  4  percent  of  the  civil-  overcome  the  serious  loss  of  revenue  and 

lan  labor  force  by  the  end  of  fi.sc.il  1963  the  unfairne.ss  res-ulting  from  the  failure 

There  are.  of  course,  uncertainties  in  of  some  individuals  to  report  the.se  types 
any  estimates  of  economic  developments  of  income  on  their  tax  returns 
so  far  ahead.  If  private  demand  aains  Repeal  of  the  exclusion  from  an  indi- 
aiealer  strength  than  we  now  foresee  vidual's  taxable  income  of  llie  first  $50 
and  the  current  expansion  accelerates,  of  dividends  and  the  credit  against  tax 
there  would  be  a  larger  Federal  surplus,  of  4  percent  of  additional  diudends. 
which  would  be  a  valuable  means  of  re-  Statutory  provisions  to  cope  with  the 
stiainuiii  potential  inflalionaiy  pres-  prtibltm  of  bu.sincss  deductions  for  en- 
sures. If.  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  eco-  lertaininenl  and  gifts  and  other  expense 
nomic  recovery  unexpectedly  haius  or  is  account  items. 


Ixgislatioii  to  eliminate  unwarranted 
tax  preferences  now  received  by  several 
special  types  of  institutions.  Earnings 
of  cooperatives  refiecting  business  activi- 
ties should  be  currently  taxed  either  to 
the  ctK)peratives  or  to  the  patrons;  spe- 
cial provisions  now  applicable  to  mutual 
fire  and  casualty  insurance  companies 
should  be  repealed;  and  the  tax  deducti- 
ble reserve  provisions  applicable  to  mu- 
tual savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
a-s-tx-iations  should  be  amended  to  assure 
nondiscriminatoi-y  taxation  among  com- 
peting financial  institutions. 

ReM.sion  of  the  tax  treatment  of  for- 
eign income  to  serve  the  overall  objec- 
tive of  tax  neutrality  between  domestic 
and    foreign    operations.      This   requires 
eliminating  tax  deferral  privileges  except 
m    less-developed   countries,   and    tight- 
ening up  on  other  preferences  given  to 
toremn     ir.come     under     existing     law 
These  involve  'a>   tax  haven  operations. 
bi  taxation  of  foreign  investment  com- 
panies. 'CI  taxation  of  American  citizens 
who  are  resident  abroad.  <d)   estate  tax 
on  real  property  abroad,  (e)  computation 
of  allowances  for  foreign  tax  credits  on 
dividends,   and    ift    taxation   of    foreign 
trusts 

Kxtension  of  present  tax  rates:  The 
budi-et  outlook  for  1963  requires  that  the 
present  tax  rates  on  corporation  in- 
come and  certain  exci.ses  be  extended  for 
another  year  beyond  their  scheduled  ex- 
piration date  of  June  30.  1962.  B:xistiiu; 
law  calls  for  changes  which  would  lower 
the  general  corporation  income  tax  rate 
from  52  percent  to  47  percent,  reduce  the 
excise  rates  on  distilled  spirits,  beers, 
wines,  cigarettes,  passenger  automobiles, 
and  automobile  parts  and  accessories, 
and  allow  the  tax  on  general  telephone 
.services  to  expire  I  recommend  post- 
ponement of  these  changes  for  another 
year  to  prevent  a  revenue  loss  of  $2  8 
billion  in  1963 

rranspx)rtation  tax  and  user  charges 
Under  existiiik'  law,  the  10-percent  tax 
on  transportation  of  persons  is  scheduled 
for  reduction  to  5  percent  on  July  1,  1962 
This  tax  poses  special  problems  for  com- 
mon carriers  which  must  compete  with 
prival»'  automobiles  not  subject  to  the 
tax  At  the  .same  time  it  is  clearly  ap- 
propriate that  passengers  and  8hipF>ers 
who  b«-nefit  from  special  Government 
programs  should  bear  a  fair  share  of  the 
costs  of  these  programs. 

Accordingly.  I  recommend  that  the 
present  10-percent  tax  as  it  applies  to 
pa.s.senger  transportation  other  than  by 
air  be  repealed  effective  July  1,  1962. 
I  alsf)  recommend  enactment  of  new  sys- 
tems of  user  charges  for  commercial  and 
kieneral  aviation  and  for  transportation 
on  inland  waterways 

More  specifically.  I  recommend  that 
the  fnllowink'  user  charges  be  enacted. 
effect  iw  January  1,  1963.  with  the  re- 
ceip'  i  to  be  retained  m  the  general  fund: 
lai  an  percent  tax  on  airline  tickets 
and  on  airfreight  waybills;  (b)  a  2-cents- 
per-gallon  tax  on  ah  fuels  used  in  com- 
mercial air  transportation,  including  jet 
fuels,  and  'Ci  '\  3-cents-per-gallon  tax 
on  all  fuels  u.sed  in  general  aviation 
The  January  1.  1963,  efTective  date  will 
allow  tuiie  for  review  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics BoHid  of  fare  adjustments  that 
might  be  required  by  these  user  charges. 


Pending  the  proposed  tax  changes,  the 
present  10  percent  tax  on  air  transpor- 
Ution  and  the  2-cents-per-gaUon  avia- 
tion gasoline  tax  should  be  continued  un- 
til December  31, 1962. 

To  extend  the  principle  of  user  charges 
to  inland  waterways,  a  tr.x  of  2  cents  per 
gallon  should  be  applied  to  all  fuels  vised 
in  transpertation  on  these  waterways, 
efTective  January  1.  1963. 

reBl-IC    DEBT 

Changes  in  the  public  debt  from  year 
to  year  reflect  mainly  the  amount  of  the 
budget  surplus  or  deficit.  With  a  budget 
surplus  of  $500  million  proposed  for  1963, 
the  public  debt  on  June  30,  1963,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  $294  9  billion  compared  with 
$295  4  billion  at  the  end  of  the  current 

year. 

PubUc  debt 
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The  limit  on  the  public  debt  now  stands 
at  $298  billion  until  June  30,  1962.  after 
which  the  permanent  ceiling  of  $285  bil- 
lion again  becomes  efTective.  The  pres- 
ent temporary  limit  was  established  last 
June  before  the  Berlin  situation  required 
additional  defense  expenditures  which 
used  up  the  margin  of  flexibility  included 
in  the  $298  billion  limit. 

Tlie  current  limit  would  impose  serious 
operating  difficulties  on  the  Treasury 
during  tiie  remainder  of  fiscal  1962.  The 
critical  stage  in  functioning  under  the 
present  limit  is  upon  us  and  the  Treasury 
is  without  any  margin  to  meet  unexpect- 
ed contingencies.  Although  the  total 
debt  will  decline  to  $295,4  billion  after 
the  receipt  of  taxes  in  June,  customary 
sea.sonal  patterns  of  expenditures  in  ex- 
cess of  receipts  can  be  expected  to  raise 
the  total  debt  above  the  present  $298 
billion  temporary  limit  at  times  during 
the  intervening  months. 

DesiMte  the  expectation  of  budget  bal- 
ance for  fiscal  1963  as  a  whole,  with  the 
debt  expected  to  return  to  the  $295  bil- 
lion level  on  June  30,  1963.  seasonal  re- 
quirements will  temporarily  raise  the 
outstanding  debt  during  the  course  of  the 
year  to  nearly  S305  billion.  To  make  the 
usual  allow  ance  for  a  margin  of  flexibility 
in  fiscal  1963,  and  to  restore  immediately 
needed  flexibility  for  operations  over  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  1962.  I  urge  prompt 
enactment  of  a  temporary  increase  of  the 
debt  limit  to  $308  billion,  to  be  available 
for  the  remamder  of  this  year  and 
throughout  fiscal  1963. 

Bl'DGET    AND    FISCAL    POLICY 

Beyond  the  specific  elements  of  budget 
expenditures  and  receipts,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  relationship  of  the 
budget  as  a  whole  to  the  national  econ- 
omy. Three  aspects  of  this  relationship 
have  been  given  particular  attention  in 
the  preparation  of  this  budget. 

The  budget  and  economic  growth  and 
stability:  Our  national  economic  policy 


is  to  achieve  rapid  economic  progress  for 
the  Nation,  with  the  benefits  widely  dis- 
tributed among  all  parts  of  the  popula- 
tion, to  achieve  and  maintain  levels  of 
employment  and  output  commensurate 
with  our  growing  labor  force  and  pro- 
ductive capacity,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
maintain  reasonable  price  stability. 

The  Federal  budget  has  a  major  role , 
to  play  in  achieving  these  objectives. 
Basic  investments  and  services  of  large 
importance  to  the  Nation  are  provided 
through  the  Goverrunent.  Striking  evi- 
dence of  this  contribution  is  that  the 
Federal  budget  today  supports  about 
two-thirds  of  all  the  scientific  research 
and  development  going  forward  in  the 
Nation.  The  budget  also  supports  edu- 
cation, transjxirtation,  and  other  devel- 
opmental activities  contributing  to  na- 
tional growth. 

Federal  budget  policy  also  has  a  major 
role  to  play  in  economic  stabilization. 
This  role  was  evident  in  fiscal  years  1961 
and  1962,  when  deficits  were  incurred  in 
turning  the  business  cycle  from  recession 
to  recovery,  as  had  been  true  in  1958-59 
and  in  earlier  recessions. 

We  do  not  expect  another  economic 
recession  during  the  period  covered  by 
this  budget.  However,  experience  has 
taught  us  that  periodic  fluctuations  in 
the  economy  cannot  be  completely 
avoided,  and  that  Federal  fiscal  policy 
should  work  flexibly  and  promptly  in 
such  situations.  For  this,  we  need 
standby  plans,  the  merits  and  mechanics 
of  which  have  been  explored  ahead  of 
time  by  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Three  proposals  particularly  merit 
congressional  consideration  at  this  time : 

First,  the  President  should  be  given 
standby  discretionary  authority,  subject 
to  congressional  veto,  to  reduce  personal 
income  tax  rates  on  clear  evidence  of 
economic  need,  for  periods  and  by  per- 
centages set  in  the  legislation. 

Second,  he  should  have  standby  power 
to  initiate,  when  unemployment  rises 
sharply,  a  temporary  expansion  in  Fed- 
eral and  federally  aided  public  works 
programs  including  authority  for  new 
Federal  grants  and  loans  for  State  and 
local  capital  improvements.  The  legis- 
lation providing  for  such  an  antireces- 
sion program  should  insm-e  that  projects 
to  be  financed  will  meet  high-priority 
needs,  will  be  started  promptly  and  com- 
pleted rapidly,  and  will  result  in  a  net 
addition  to  Federal,  State,  or  local 
expenditures. 

Third,  legislation  should  be  enacted  to 
strengthen  considerably  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  insurance  system, 
including  a  permanent  system  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits  for  work- 
ers whose  regular  benefits  expire — in 
good  times  or  bad  for  workers  with  long 
work  experience  and  in  recession  periods 
for  all  workers.  These  recommendations 
will  be  discussed  in  the  Economic 
Report. 

The  budget  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments: In  formulating  this  budget,  care- 
ful consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
impact  on  our  international  balance  of 
payments  of  Federal  expenditures  abroad 
for  defense,  foreign  assistance,  and  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  During  the 
coming  year,  U.S.  Government  expendi- 


tures abroad  are  estimated  to  be  $4.4  bil- 
lion, compared  with  $4.6  billion  in  the 
current  year,  mainly  for  construction 
and  procurement  of  goods  and  services 
for  U.S.  military  and  civilian  operations 
abroad;  military  and  civilian  salaries: 
and  the  fraction  of  foreign  assistance 
which  does  not  directly  finance  U.S.  ex- 
ports. The  1963  estimate  reflects  many 
actions  which  have  been  taken  to  reduce 
the  level  of  Government  expenditures 
abroad.  We  are  managing  to  strengthen 
our  military  defenses  overseas  without 
increasing  our  foreign  exchange  outlays, 
and  with  respect  to  economic  aid  we  are 
stressing  even  further  the  prociu-ement 
of  American  goods  and  services. 

This  budget  also  reflects  other  meas- 
ures we  are  taking  to  improve  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  including  tax  meas- 
ures to  encourage  the  modernization  of 
productive  equipment  and  consequent 
increases  in  our  competitive  ability  in 
world  markets,  stepped  up  export  pro- 
motion activities,  greater  encourage- 
ment to  foreign  travel  in  the  United 
States,  and  reduced  tax  inducements  to 
invest  in  developed  areas  abroad  rather 
than  at  home.  To  improve  further  our 
balance  of  payments  position,  we  are 
continuing  negotiations  with  other  in- 
dustrialized countries  with  the  objective 
of  increasing  their  purchases  of  defense 
materiel  in  the  United  States  and  their 
contributions  to  the  economic  advance 
of  the  developing  countries. 

Basic  improvement  in  our  balance  of 
payments  will  depend  primarily  upon 
our  ability  to  continue  a  high  degree  of 
overall  price  stability  and  to  improve  the 
competitive  position  of  U.S.  goods  in 
world  markets.  The  dsmamic  develop- 
ment and  prospective  expansion  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  are  re- 
sulting in  fundamental  changes  in 
world  commerce.  This  pattern  of 
growth  presents  us  with  unparalleled  ex- 
port opportunity  as  well  as  a  continuing 
challenge.  We  must  meet  these  changes 
boldly,  confident  in  our  continuing  abil- 
ity to  compete  on  the  world  markets  and 
to  participate  in  the  enormous  benefits 
to  all  concerned  which  accrue  from  the 
worldwide  division  of  labor  and  expan- 
sion of  trade.  These  are  the  objectives 
of  the  legislative  recommendations  con- 
cerning trade  expansion  which  I  shall 
be  sending  to  the  Congress  shortly  in  a 
special  message. 

The  budget  and  Federal  capital  out- 
lays: In  contrast  with  the  practice  of 
many  businesses,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  foreign  governments,  the 
budget  of  the  U.S.  Government  lumps 
together  expenditures  for  capital  invest- 
ment and  for  current  operations. 
Nevertheless  it  is  clearly  of  importance, 
in  analyzing  the  significance  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  to  the  Nation,  to  recognize 
that  the  budget  includes  substantial  ex- 
penditures for  loans,  public  works,  and 
other  durable  assets  and  capital  items 
which  will  yield  benefits  in  future  years. 

Furthermore,  increasing  attention  has 
been  given  in  recent  years  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  "developmental"  expenditures — 
outlays  for  educati<»i  and  trairxing.  and 
for  research,  which  have  the  effect  of 
adding  to  the  Nation's  level  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  skill,  and  thereby  tncrcBse 
the  capacity  to  produce  a  largw  national 
output  in  future  years. 
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In  the  l'J63  budget,  expenditures  for 
Federal  civil  public  works  are  estimated 
to  be  $2  5  billion,  and  another  $1.5  bil- 
lion is  estimated  for  additions  to  State 
local,  and  private  physical  assets  About 
$7  billion  of  loan  disbursements,  to  bo 
repaid  later,  vi-ill  be  made  in  1963— in- 
cluding mortgage  purchases,  repay- 
ment.s  in  1963  of  loans  previously  made 
are  expected  to  total  $5  billion,  resulting 
in  nr't  budget  expenditures  of  $2  billion 
for  civil  loans.  An  estimated  $4  8  bil- 
lion will  be  spent  for  civil  developmental 
purposes  such  as  education,  traininb^. 
health,  and  research  and  development 

Certain  trust  fund  transactions  add  to 
the  Nation's  assets,  as  well.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1963,  $3.2  billion  will  be  spent 
for  grants  to  States  for  highways 
through  the  highway  trust  fund. 

SmCIKNCY     AND    BCONOMT     IN    THE     PI  BLIC 
SEBVTCE 

The  effort  to  increase  the  decree  of 
efficiency  with  which  the  public  business 
is  conducted  requires  constant  and  un- 
remitting effort  on  many  fronts.  This 
budget  reflects  continuing  improvement 
in  many  agencies  in  productivity  per  em- 
ployee, brought  about  through  better 
training,  better  supervision,  more  effec- 
tive organization,  and  more  efficienf. 
equipment. 

The  first  requirement  for  efficiency 
and  economy  in  Government  is  hmhly 
competent  personnel.  In  this  ret^ard  we 
face  one  very  important  problem  on 
which  I  am  placing  a  new  recommenda- 
tion before  the  Congress. 

This  is  the  urgent  need  to  achieve  a 
reform  of  white-collar  salary  systems  to 
enable  the  Government  to  obtain  and 
keep  the  high  quality  personnel  essential 
for  its  complex  and  varied  programs 
Such  a  reform  should  bring  career  em- 
ployee salaries  at  all  except  the  very  top 
career  levels  into  reasonable  compa- 
rability with  private  enterprise  salaries 
for  the  same  level  of  work,  and  provide 
salary  structures  with  pay  distinctions 
more  adequately  reflecting  differences  in 
degree  of  responsibility.  These  two 
fundamental  standards  have  been  widely 
supported  in  the  past  as  proper  objec- 
tives in  determining  Government  salary 
structures  and  I  now  urge  that  they  be 
given  practical  effect. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  pro- 
vides for  some  adjustment  in  nearly  all 
salary  grades,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
higher  grades  have  fallen  furthest  below 
the  level  of  reasonable  comparability  and 
must  therefore  be  given  the  greatest  per- 
centage increases  to  make  the  Govern- 
ment compjetitive. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  more  e  suitable 
recognition  than  is  presently  provided 
for  postal  employees,  most  of  whom 
spend  their  entire  careers  in  a  single  pay 
level  The  proposed  reform  meets  this 
need  directly  by  increasing  the  number 
and  size  of  in-grade  steps  and  by  replac- 
ing the  present  longevity  increases  with 
additional  step  increases.  The  proposal 
takes  into  account  the  career  character 
of  the  large  postal  carrier  and  clerk  em- 
ployee group,  recruited  at  grade  PFS-4. 
by  Unking  their  pay  with  employees  paid 
under  the  Classification  Act  at  GS-5 

To  ease  the  budget  impact,  and  to  pro- 
vide ample  time  for  the  Congress  to 
study  the  matter  in  the  light  of  addi- 


tional information  which  will  become 
available  annually,  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  new  pay  scales  take  efTect  In  three 
annual  stage.s,  beginning  January  1. 
1963 

Important  stcp.s  to  improve  the  mili- 
tary pay  structure,  particularly  for 
liis:lifr  roMkiiuT  ofTicer.s.  have  been  taken 
m  recriit  y^ars  first  m  1955  and.  more 
signiflcanlly.  m  1958  However,  th-^  ad- 
justm'Mits  now  being  recommended  m 
c.vihan  compcn.sation  require  study  of 
the  pos.siblr  need  for  further  changes  m 
military  compen.Kation  Consequently.  I 
am  directing  that  a  thorough  review  be 
made  which  will  permit  an  up-to-date 
appraisal  of  the  many  elements  of  mili- 
tary compensation  and  their  relatioii.ship 
to  the  new  propo.sed  levels  of  civilian 
compensation.  There  is  one  area,  how- 
ever, which  has  already  been  adequately 
reviewed.  To  reflect  an  acknowledged 
rise  in  hou  in-:  costs  I  am  proposing 
legislation  to  provide  selective  increases 
in  the  ba.sic  allowance  for  quarters  pay- 
able to  military  personnel  As  in  the 
case  of  the  civilian  pay  adjustments, 
the-^e  increases  .should  take  effect  Janu- 
ary 1. 1963. 

Pay  adjustments  alone  vmII  not  a.s.sure 
hmh  standards  of  emplo.vee  competence 
There  must  be  scrupulous  fairness  in  re- 
cruiting and  a.ssignin«  personnel  and 
we  have  given  renewed  emiihasis  to 
e<iuality  of  opixirtunity  m  the  Federal 
service  There  must  be  absolute  integ- 
rity in  all  dealings  with  the  public  and 
with  policy  question.s^  and  we  have  es- 
tablished clearer  and  stronger  guides  on 
ethical  standards  arid  recommended  im- 
provement in  the  conflict  of  interest 
statutes.  There  must  be  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  views  of  employees  and  their 
organization.s — and  we  are  placing  into 
effect  the  recommi'iidations  of  the  ta.sk 
force  on  employee-management  ielalion.s 
in   the   Federal  service 

Efficiency  and  economy  require  alst? 
steady  improvement  m  the  organization 
of  the  executive  branch.  Notable  ad- 
vances were  made  this  past  year,  with 
the  c(X)peration  of  the  Congress  new 
and  stronger  organizations  for  foreign 
aid.  for  disarmament,  for  civil  defense. 
and  for  maritime  activities  were  estab- 
lished: a  number  of  regulatory  commis- 
sions were  substantially  strengthened: 
and  new  centralized  agencies  were  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
intelligence  and  for  su()ply  activities  A 
number  of  further  recommendatinn.s  art- 
pending  m  the  Congress  notably  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  new  D«'partment 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  on  which 
I  urge  early  action 

Finally,  increa.sed  eflicienoy  rt^quires 
systematic  study  of  ways  and  means  to 
accomplish  the  public  business  more  ef- 
fectively and  at  less  co-t  Thi.s  work 
goes  forward  continually  in  all  fields 
I  cite  by  way  of  illu.stration  a  few  cur- 
rent examples 

The  study  now  well  along  toward 
completion,  of  the  u.se  of  contracts  with 
educational  institutions,  nonprofit  cor- 
porations, and  private  busine.ss  concerns 
for  the  management  of  Government  re- 
search and  development  activities  This 
study  of  'contracting  out"  is  being  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  the 
cooperation    of    the    principal    agencies 


concerned,  and  is  expected  to  provide 
much  more  information  on  these  mat- 
ters than  has  been  available  heretofore. 

Studies,  recently  completed  or  in  prog- 
ress, of  the  operations  and  management 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
The.se  studies  are  made  by  management 
consulting  firms,  and  are  similar  to  thoj>e 
completed  in  recent  years  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi.ssion.  all  of  which  produced  rec- 
ommendations of  considerable  value. 

The  study,  organized  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  State  by  the  Carne- 
gie Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
of  ix-r.sonnel  requirements — and  ways  of 
meeting  those  requirements — for  U.S. 
activities  overseas  in  the  light  of  pres- 
.sent-day  conditions  in  the  world. 

-Studies  of  this  kind  normally  do  not 
prcduee  h.radlines  but  they  are  typical 
of  the  effort  continually  underway  to 
vd>v  the  eiliciency  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  r  -luiuetms,'  the  iniblic  business. 

CONCH'SION 

lh:s  butltiet  represents  a  blending  of 
many  cuiisideralions  which  affect  our 
national  wellare  Choices  among  the 
conflictiny  claim.s  on  our  resources  have 
nee<-.ssarily  been  heavily  influenced  by 
international  developments  that  con- 
tinue to  threaten  world  peace.  At  the 
same  time,  the  budget  supports  those  ac- 
tivities that  have  great  significance  to 
the  Nations  social  and  economic 
i^rowth-  the  mainsprings  of  our  national 
stri'ngth  and  leader.ship.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  budget  meets  our  national 
needs  within  a  responsible  fiscal  frame- 
work— which  is  the  test  of  the  budget  as 
an  effective  instrument  of  national  pol- 
icy I  recommend  it  to  the  Congress 
for  action,  in  full  confidence  that  it  pro- 
vides for  the  prudent  use  of  our  resources 
to  -erve  the  national  interest. 

John  F.  Kennedy 

J^NiARv   18,  1962, 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  JENSEN  '  interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  President's  budget  message ' .  Mi . 
Six^aker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  pre.sent. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
IS  not  present 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou.^-e 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
low ing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names 

iRull   No    31 

Abbitt  Dul!«Kl 

AddomzUj  Dwyer 

Alford  Eil;nondKon 

Andersen  EKiott 

Mmn  Kiilloii 

A*hhrtxjk  Finn 

HttUey  F.  ii?arty 

HiirlilPv  Oarniatz 

Burke    Kv  Oienii 

Cannon  (iranahan 

C.tsey  Oray 

r'e;>r  CtrlfDn 

Ctupcrfleld  Himan    Cia 

''laiiry  Hansen 

Coarl  Hiir-ha 

f 'oillfr  H  irvey.  Mich 

rorbett  H\.\> 

OrouMan  H'bert 

Devlne  Hechler 

Dorn  Henderson 


Hoflriian,  ni 
HoffmRn.  Mich 
Hoamer 
Huddlenon 
I.  h    rd    Mo 
Inouye 
Jarman 
Jones.  Ala 
Karth 
KearnB 
Kee 
Kelly 
Kowalakl 
Kutikel 
LatU 
McSwe«n 
Macdonald 
Martin.  Mass 
Miller, 
Oeorge  P. 
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Miller.  NY. 

Powell 

Smith,  Miss. 

Moulder 

Riehlman 

Stratton 

Miilter 

Rivers,  8.C. 

Ttiompeon,  N  J 

Nedzl 

Roberts 

UUmac 

Norblad 

Roetenkowakl 

Van  Pelt 

Norrell 

8t  Oermatn 

Weetland 

OKonskl 

Saund 

Wlckersham 

Pussman 

eaylor 

Wllaon.  Calif. 

Pilcher 

Scott 

Wright 

Pirnle 

Scran ton 

Yates 

Poage 

Sbep[>ard 

The  SPEAKER.     On  this  rollcall  338  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  MESSAGE 

Members  have  answered  to  their  names.  ^^^  SPEAKER.     Under  a  previous  or- 

a  quorum.  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  House,  the  gentleman  from 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro-  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  is  recognized  for 

ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed  30  minutes, 

with.  Mr.  CANNON.    Mr.  Speaker,  supple- 

(The  Clerk  concluded  reading  the  mes-  menting  the  President's  message.  I  sub- 
sage.)  mit  the  following  statistical  summary: 


Xrl  hmlijit  rriii/itx,  (Sjitiiihtur's,  niitl  '/»_/ii    /.s   (      )   </r  .m/ .■ /./(/,v  ( -r ) ,    1(1  i/idrs,   1 ',>'i  '^ 

lln  hillioii-  of  iloll.ir";] 


t>.> 


KiM-al  \far 


I'.i.Vt    Iriiin  Julv  ly.VJ) 

lyw 

1«M V 

1M7: 

(a)  III!  liKlitiE  lii)thw  iv  triL-it  fuiul 

(b)  W  itlixiit  U   - 
195S: 

(a)  Ii,(  lii'lim;  lii^liw  ■>  t!u>l(iiii'l 
(h)   W  illiinil  11    , 

la)   Iiiilii.linn  l'ij:li«jj  tru.'-t  (unil 

(b)  Without  It 

i«eci: 

(u)   Iiulu'liiiE  liipliwiiy  trii.>it  fiiiKl 

(bi    W  Itlinllt   It     . 


Huilgct 
rt'cfipls 

Rudfret 

rxi>endl- 

tures 

Deficit    i 
'  - )  or    1 
sur;)lu.>!   1 

(  +  )       1 

K7.  H 

I»i7.  .'. 
M   4 

•if)    2 

-$3   1 

-  t  -' 

+  1  r. 

72.(1 
7(1  ti 

69.(1 

^1  .-,  1 

7(1  ti 
lih  tl 

'2  W 
71    A 

1 
-J  :\ 

-'•-  s 

7(1.(1 
ti7  '.1 

Mill 
S(l  A 

-l,S  (1 

-  M   ' 

XII  :t 

71'  ,'. 
76.  .'' 

4  II    s    * 

^  1    J 

] 

Pullic 

Idftit.  \<r  I 

pnriine  i 

of  vr:u  . 


Ki-^c.l  VI  .iP 


l:<t.l 


$'J».«'i  1 
•.-71  :<    I, 

■.■71    t     I,  a. 


Iriludii't;  !'i;;li\\  i.v  It  n^y  liih't 
V\  illiout  It 


J7II. 


J>4.7 


Tot;il,  h  yens 

(111    Iiiclil'liii'j  liifliw 

iiiimI 
(bi  \V  iilidui  it 


; I  \i-l 


1%-'  ,i.\  i,-j"l  rstin-.tis  111  l'i»v.j  tnidccti. 

{al   ItK-'iiilliitJ  liR'liuay  llU.^l  (und.. 

ih'    W  illinut  It 
r.6.1  ibu'lL'fl  cstiin:!!!-;': 

(:i '   Imhiiliiit!  ti,^;!i\\  .TV  tru.-t  fuii'l.  . 

ill,'   WitliiiMl  :l 


BiKlcrt 
rect'ipts 

Burtuvt 

e\|>ondi- 

tures 

IVficil 
( - )  or 
.-^uri)lus 

(+) 

JS(I.  h 

77.fi 

Sl.,1 

-W.7 
-3.  W 

OtWI,  S 

.V.l.  s 

.V<7.  ,^ 
,-.76  !« 

--'1.7 
-Jin 

1.,',.  2 

><9,  I 

-7   1 

—  7(1 

'M\.  4 
'  M'i  0 

I'dtllU- 

dohl.  N'- 
pnniiiK 
of  ypar 


t2S()  3 


'  (289.0) 


.'t.'i  \ 


•  I'rojMisiMl  |x)Sl;i!  r  ill    men  ax    l.'uisl.ition,  intimated  in  tlic  budect  at  J.'i%,(tOfl,0«ie 
fur  l!»wl.  i-^  Iti  iic^l  ,1-  ,111  ii!T>(t  III  tlii'si'  r\|M!i<iitiir<'  figures  rattHT  Mian  a-  a  buiii;i  I 


M  June  311.  IWil    H-iidof  tin  ris<-.il  yi-iir 
'  Kstmi  it4'd  111  lM».3liudtJft  at  r-V4.yiKl.iK((i.(i«(i  ..1  md  of  fix'ai  IWW 
'  Iruludmp  ctTcct    of  iiro[x)s«'<l   n'voiuic   lipLslaliou     Uil'i   ii<»    .in  !    •  o    ii-iun^   i. 

$j,iiim,im(i,iKiii  is«T  iLvt,  p.  4^,  pt   1  nf  Hudtii-t.i. 

DETENSE  AND  NONDEFiNsi:  SPENDING  ets  and  hiked  the  national  debt  and  in-  The    budget  received   today   proposes 

The   genesis  of  much  of  the  distress  flated   the   dollar   and   precipitated   the  further    increases — but,    hopefully,    the 

of  the  dollar;  the  tenuous  condition  of  outflow   of   gold.     It  is   the  nondefense  proportion    between    the    two    Ls    more 

our  Rold  supply;  the  unattractiveness  of  items,  as  documented  time  and   again,  nearly  even  and,  challengingly,  within 

our  long-term  Government  bonds;   the  And  we  borrowed   the  money  to  cover  a    budget    in    balance.     The    situation 

increasing    cost    of    setting    the    dinner  them.     We  lacked  the  self-discipline  to  again  underscores  the  lu-gent  necessity 

table     buying    a    home,    educating    the  P^y  ^  *^  y^^"^  al°"K-     ^he  House,  the  ^^    cooperating    with   the    President    to 

children;  the  budget  deficits;  the  in-  ^^"a'^e  of"?his  f act  '  '"'  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^e  owe  it  to  the 
creases  in  the  national  debt^-all  these  j^  ^^^  g  ^^^^j  ^^^^^  ^g^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^  President  in  these  critical  times.  We 
critical  situations  can  be  identified  with  ^^^  completed  year,  1961,  national  de-  °^'^  ^^  ^  *-"*  People.  We  owe  It  to  gen- 
ever-increasing  expenditures  over  the  f^nse  spending  increased  only  $500  mil-  eiations  to  come.  We  owe  it  to  free 
years  for  domestic  purposes.     It  is  not  ijon,  but  all  other  expenditures  were  up  inen  everywhere. 

the  necessary  defense  and  security  ex-  $16,200     million — an     increase     of     80  I   include  official   figures   in    elabora- 

penditures  that  have  unbalanced  budg-  percent.  tion: 

I  Defetisf   mill  iioinlift  iikc  -  S'el  biiiigt-l  rxpriiililinr.s 

I  III  Mllions  of  iloll.ir-:) 


\ at  oiril 

.Mil 

lh.T 

Total  III 

1 
■t  hudr-    i 

ri.<(-.d  \  r.ir 

Fiscal  lytvj  iri'viM'd.  as  shown  iii 
196.1  liilil;;<-l  of  .lauuaiy  1962 1      . 
Fl.scal   19t>3   (liuiipi-t  of  January 

19621..      _.. 

Comparison'^ 

\9I\H  hlld^'ft    estimates   com- 
pared with  1961    

19lv<   hudget    estimates   com- 
pared with  lale<t   1M62  esti- 
lliali  ^                                  -  -    .  - 

\  iti 

iTIal 

All  otlier 

Tot  d  net  budg- 

\ 

l>.l 

■Il.sc 

jirofrallis 

i-t  lAix'iiditures 

i  >ef« 

« 

■use 

programs 

et  (■' iionditure^ 

(•  1- 

.t  i     \   1 

.ir 

!V- 

frlisi', 
mili- 
tary 

>43  .1 

Total 
V"*).  4 

.\<  I"r 

Ixidf- 

ri3.  7 

Iiiclud 

intr 

luLdi- 

way 

trii.>it 
fund 

»23.  7 

\<  1"  1 
budi! 

I'l 

$74   1 

Ini-liid- 

iiil! 

liilfli- 

tru-st 
fimd 

$74,1    ' 

1  de- 
fense. 

mili- 
tary 

4s  -.i 

-!-.•.  1 

+  1..'! 

Toi  il 

Vil.2 
52.7 

+.'..3 

+1.5 

.Vs  jti-r 
budg- 
et 

t;47  9 
39  H 

i+5.7 

+1.9 

Includ- 
ing 
hinh- 
wav 
lru.st 
fund 

$41    1 
43  2 

+6  4 

+2  1 

A.s  {H-r 
budg- 
et 

*$>*9    I 
<  if-',  .■, 

^11    (1 

+3.4 

Includ- 
ing 
IurIi- 
wa> 
tru<l 
fund 

Fi9cul  itt&3  (K 

•                      4 

•  1    •      • 

$92  3 

FtaoaliaM  ifn 
naoal  lu.*!-'^ 

Ml   Jll 

ly  1953) 

40  3 
3.V  .'. 
3.1.  h 
3M.  4 
39  1 

41  2 
41   2 
43. -J 

4«^.  9 
4<t.  Ci 
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f<i|    H«.J 


1      fill      l.ltM 


'  Repiesints  16  Jxreent  inCTe;is< .  19*k1  ovii  1961. 
*  iii'pri'Sents  13  ix-ri'iiit  lllCTe;LSe,  19<>3  o\ei  1961. 

NoTKS.     (a)    Years  lirior  to  1962  not   adjusted  to  .sluft    ■•(i\:i    d.  f.-tisp"    !<■    the 
'.National  defi'nse"  ctili-iiory:  (h    liiphway  trust  fimd  ti«-gaii  with  fl.s<-,d  y  ai  19'7. 


COST   or   LIVING— VALUE   OF   THE   DOLLAm        thls   scsslon    we    might    well    heed    the     come  indefinitely.    That  is  the  principal 


In  his  state  of  the  Union  address,  the 
President  ranked  inflation  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  enemies  of  freedom.  De- 
basement of  the  dollar  cannot  be  af- 
forded at  any  price.    And  beginning  in 


warning  signs  before  it  is  too  late.  The 
President's  recommendation  that  we  live 
within  a  balanced  budget  is  one  of  the 
most  heartening  features  o:  today's 
message.    We  cannot  live  beyond  our  in- 


reason  our  dollar  has  become  worth  less 
and  less.  If  we  do  not  show  some  respeci 
for  our  currency,  how  can  we  exp«"i 
other  nations  to  have  faith  in  ;;' 
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These  last  several  years  we  have  re- 
l.,ealeclly  lived  beyond  Income— and  as 
a  result  the  dollar  has  steadily  declined 
in  buying  power. 

In  con.sequence.  ev-^-y  businessman, 
every  factory  worker,  every  farmer  every 
family,  has  had  to  meet  relentlessly 
huher  hvuiK  and  oporatniK  c  --^ts  wiih 
a  fhraper  dollar. 

In  cal  ndar  year  1960.  tlv'  n^l'-al  c<>r.- 
i,  im.Ts  cost-of-livinK  index  \\a  new  h).,h 
v.a:rr  mar'iC.s  in  U  of  ihe  1-'  months.  And 
tiie  buyin;r  power  of  ihv  dollar  has  shown 
a  persustent  decline  inatchin?  the  cor- 
r  .  pondin-  increa.se  .n  tht-  cost  of  living 
It   now   is   worth  only   46  cint^ 

la  calendar  year  1961,  U'.-'  rtTu::A\  in- 
dex moved  up  a  bit  further  ur.d  :hf  value 
of  the  dollar  slipped  a  bit  thoi:.:^.  r.^t 
»s  much  a.s  in  the  year  e.irlur.  1  he 
ViholH-.sale  price  index  deiined 
President  advises  that  th.i.s  is  ih-^ 
rt'cord  of  overall  price  .stabihtv  of 
comparable  period  of  recovery  sin'-e 


production  of  Roods  and  .services— and 
the  relation  of  the  Federal  budget  to  It. 
T!;t  re  is  a  vrov,\nA  t*'ndency  for  some 
to  e.xplain  away,  to  justify  ever-increas- 
\ne.  budijeU'^  in  .-,tati.-.tical  relationship  to 
\-':v  r.-os.s  ;.r,Kluc'  ,  growth,  of  t!i.-  pixxiuct 
lu^tl:ies  urowlh  of  the  budget.  Obvi- 
ously, a  C..u:.':v  that  re-v  from  131 
million  peopl,.'  ::;  iJA'J  to  18.S  million 
p.-oTi."  ;r;  1%2  feni'iati"^  m'ire  d'-ma:Hls 
require-  a  larger  volume  of  public  s.  :  • - 
ices,  a:v!  boo-'.^  the  nation.al  product 


But    whr::    \\r    do 
V.  .ly  ~:\  J'.'-n     w  ■'     Uv* 
wht-n    \s  e    p.i> 
borrow  ini?  from 


be.vt, 
any 

the 


end  of  World  War  11.  And  he  .submits 
the  a.sKurance  that  he  m»^ans  to  maintain 
stability  and  growth  m  a  climate  of  free- 
dom from  controls 

The    following    chart    illuminates    the 
situation : 
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public   necessities    by 

;u':  I'lM-.s  not   h'-ro  to 


call  u>  to  arc"'unt   as  w  havf  beer. 


(!r: 


tluT.  we  play  .nt 


Khr\:.^hch.-v  s  hands 


Grons  nalinnal  prtxiuet,  hwlgrl  expfnilit'tre* 

dollar, 


At  the  heart  of  our  public  finances  is 
a  simple,  inescapable  fact,  easily  grasped 
by  every  Member— and  by  everyone  else. 
It  IS  that  our  Govcmment^any  govern- 
ment  like  individuals  and  families,  can- 
not indeflruU'Iy  spend  more  than  they 
take  in  without  courting  disaster.  An 
iiu'.scapable  lesson  of  history  is  that  de- 
basiinent  of  a  nations  currency  inevi- 
tably leads  to  chaos.  We  have  been  on 
Ui.'  hik.:hroad  toward  the  borders  of 
v.  eal   insanity. 

So,  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  glad  to  hav.> 
a  balanced  bud!-;et.  The  cooperation  th.e 
President  urines  will  keep  it  In  balance 

I  include  comparative  charts  of  offl- 
r.al  fi  -ures  beariiu:  on  the  point: 
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Percer.tatie'A  ..se.  bud'-ret  spending  !..i 
.slightly  outdi-stanced  the  sross  national 
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That  i..  ju.t  since  1949;  the  1939  dollar 
is  now  wo:  :;i  only  46  cents. 

In  the  final  analysis,  a  pertinent  ques- 
tion PS  Do  we  owe  more  or  les.v— aside 
from  how  mucli  we  spent  or  what  per- 
cent of  our  income  we  spent?  The  sta- 
tistics are  arresting,  and  I  include  tlu-in 
here  For  each  per.son  in  1960.  Federal, 
Stale,  and  local  public  debt — let  us  in- 
clude 11  all  because  the  same  people  owe 
all  thre*--  the  debts  on  a  per  capita  b;;-is 
uere  four  Limes  larger  in  1960  than  in 
l.*40. 
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THI  PUBLIC  DEBT 


Mr  Speaker,  I  also  include  ofBcial  data 
on  the  trend  and  other  selected  signifi- 
cant figures  relating  to  the  public  debt. 
These  are  timely  data  on  the  situation, 
especially  in  view  of  the  request,  forth- 
coming presently,  to  increase  the  debt 
ceiling  to  $308  billion  for  the  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1963. 

And  especially  are  they  timely  when 
the  ofHcial  estimate  is  that  the  annual 
carrying  charge — the  interest — on  the 
Federal  debt  Is  expected  to  be  $9.3  bil- 
lion, or  $400  million  more  than  the  cur- 
rent-year estimate.  Especially  so  when 
you  realize  that  the  interest  alone  now 
takes  10  cents  of  every  budget  dollar.  It 
has  reached  the  point  of  costing  us 
$17,690  every  minute,  every  hour  of  the 
day  and  night  of  the  year— an  incredible 
fact. 

For  several  years  the  Treasury  has 
t)een  on  a  treadmill  in  refunding  the 
debt.  And  it  is  still  there — and  will  re- 
main there  until  a  way  can  be  found  to 
lengthen  the  maturity  of  the  debt.  As 
it  is.  the  Treasury  is  in  the  market  every 
week  of  the  year  refinancing  a  part  of 
the  debt.  Too  much  of  it  is  in  short- 
term  paper.  Right  now,  75  percent  of 
this  marketable  debt  is  due  in  5  years  or 
less.  The  average  age  of  the  debt  is 
only  4  years  and  7  months — essentially 
unchanged  in  the  last  8  years.  And  this 
situation  will  remain  unless  means  can 


be  found  to  make  long-term  bonds  more 
attractive. 

The  best  hope  of  the  moment — per- 
haps the  only  hope — is  the  President's 
request  that  the  Congress  cooperate  in 
keeping  the  budget  in  balance  in  order 
to  contribute  to  price  and  dollar 
stablUty. 

The   Public   Debt — 10   Yeaks,    1953-1963 
I  In  billions  of  dollars) 

July    1953 266   1 

July    1954 271.3 

July    1955 274  4 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


1956 272.8 

1957 270.5 

1958 276.3 

1959 284.  7 

1960 286.3 

1961 289.0 


22.9 


Increase,  8  years 

July  1962  (estimated  In 

1963     budget) 295.4 

July  1963  (estimated  In 

1963     budget) 294.9 


without  or  defer  until  we  are  willing  to 
pay  for  them. 

Here  again,  then,  is  a  call  for  coopera- 
tion by  the  Congress  in  staying  within 
the  budget.  The  alternatives  can  carry 
us  further  dowm  the  high  road  to  fiscal 
chaos. 

I  include  several  pertinent  statistics. 
For  instance: 

Our  gold  supply  is  down  to  $17,000 
million. 

All  but  $5,700  million  is  now  ear- 
marked as  backing  for  our  money  sup- 
ply on  a  25-percent  basis. 

There  are  possible  foreign  claims  of 
$20,000  million  against  it. 

That  leaves  a  potential  shortage — an 
outside  extreme — of  $14,300  million 
after  allowing  for  the  25  percent  backing 
provision. 

Gold  assets  of  the  United  States 


Increase.   2  vears- 


-f  5.9 


Increase,    10   years -}-28.  8 

Note — The  old  debt  celling  of  $275  billion 
has  been  raised  8  successive  years.  Cur- 
rently, the  celling  Is  $298  billion  ($285  bil- 
lion Is  permanent  and  $13  billion  is  tem- 
porary ) . 

Presidents  1963  budget  message  proposes 
a  new  celling  of  $308  billion,  to  be  effective 
In  fiscal   1962  and  throughout  fiscal  1963. 
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Jlliii    ■J4,  l>,i.'i(i>  -       


»1. 
26, 


4X, 

61 

279 

2«y 

251. 


Ih'jt;'" 


I  >.r 
Nov 
IVr 
.Nov 


ly.'..' 
ii»ii 
ittwi 

IWil 
H*'il 


liieh.  St  ,|i't.t  '. .. 

I  )<lit  ;i  Vfur  lU'O  . 
I  >tl'l  1  i.'-t  month 
Ocl'I  Ihis  month 


257. 
-!  267. 

'  297, 
.  i  290, 
-<  297, 

i  296, 


W2,  (m. 

.59»i,  Till. 

(r.'t;,  ()S7, 


496.  tVll. 
3611,  H67, 
7M.  369, 
89h,  4H4. 
553,319, 


376.  S,55, 
445,  r2.5, 
:i25.  02S. 
372,  753, 
325,  028, 
060,517, 


346 

(1X7 


69'2 
932 
,H4K 

7,39. 


3S.5 
544. 
223 

,566. 
223 
477 


I'CT  (-.l[)illl 


JIJ  36 
■.t5li  IH 
l-.N  ti<i 


367  4S 

4,V<.  47 

1.9K9  75 

1,911  14 

1,090  29 


] 

1 

■  1 

1 

J  1 

»  1 


696  74 
687.  9(1 
«)7.  31 
.593  20 
607  31 
598  36 


'  Ra.sp<l  u|")n  csiimiiU'S  of  Ilii'  Hun' lu  of  tlic  C"t>n<!u?. 
'  Snti)c(l  to  rrvi-iioii 

'  Ki'iin-<nts  I  be  lowest  i^iiit  of  the  dcht  lit  the  rn<i  of  any  month  following  World  War  II.     The  lowest  iK)inl  of 
tilt   i|rl>l  on  ativ  ilav  follow  int;  th:it  w  :ir  wa.s  on  Juno  27,  1949,  when  tho  debt  was  a.s  follows: 

Dirrct  d.'M  (vlniss:  $251,245,889.0,59(12 

(iii.iranutd  tlit't  ioot  iiuludiiijT  ohlitialioiis  owued  by  the  Treasury  i 23,876,001.  12 

Tot.il  dir»-ot  and  friiariuit<'«'d  deht 251.269,765,060  14 

*  Hrpns.'ius  the  h^-hest  [KHiit  of  the  debt  a(  the  end  of  any  month.     The  liiphest  i)Oint  of  the  debt  on  any  day 
w.iNUii  Nov    24.  n<«>l.  when  the  debt  w  :is  as  ftillows. 

DiHTt  debt  (i-n)s.s. $297.  408.  8J3.  551  0() 

<  iii;iranle«d  debt  uiot  wirludnit'  oblit!alK)ns  owned  by  the  Treasury) 306. 129.  625  06 


Tot.il  direct  and  guarantix'd  delit 

INTERNATIONAL      PAYMENTS      DETICITS     AND 
TOUCH     AND     GO     GOU)     SITUATION 

In  the  last  few  years,  abuse  of  the  dol- 
lar by  indulging  in  inflationary  spending 
was  sharply  called  to  our  attention  when 
foreign  creditors  demanded  gold  in  pay- 
ment. Our  supply  dropped  over  $5  bil- 
lion between  January  1958  and  January 
1961.  It  declined  nearly  $900  million 
more  in  the  year  just  closed.  Our  defi- 
cits in  balance  of  international  payments 
lays  the  groundwork,  but  the  steady  ero- 
sion in  the  value  of  the  dollar  precipi- 
tated the  outflow.  They  were  appre- 
hensive ai;  to  what  we  were  going  to  do. 


297.714,943.176.06 

Though  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  report  on  the  matter  is  encourag- 
ing in  that  the  outflow  has  subsided  to 
a  comparative  trickle,  he  not  only  does 
not  minimize  the  situation — it  is  so 
tenuous  as  to  defy  that — but  advises  in 
the  message  today  that  basic  improve- 
ment in  our  balance  of  pajmients  hinges 
to  a  large  extent  on  our  ability  to  con- 
tinue a  high  degree  of  overall  price  sta- 
bility. That  can  mean  but  one  thing: 
Avoid  further  inflation.  Stop  cheapen- 
ing the  dollar.  Live  within  income.  Pay 
as  we  go.  Stop  spending  money  we  do 
not  have  for  things  we  can  get  along 


1 

Chanpe  duriiij 

1  lati  or  iMTiod 

As-sets 

the  year  or 
month 

Dei    .•<!,  19.'i7        

$22,  780, 675.  342 

Dee   :n.  19.'i8    

20.  .534,  KM.  913 

-  $2,  ?4»i.  .570,  4.».i 

Dec.  31,1959        

19.  456, 13.5,  794 

-1,077.  9(>9.  ll'.i 

Dee.  31.  1960 

17.  766,  797,  708 

-1,689,  ;i;«v(is<. 

1  )eeline  in  gold 

holiiinps  in  the 

3  Venn:  1  y.5K  (iO 

-.5.  013,  877,  IWU 

Dec.  31,  1961 

1  16.  888,  9a5.  838 

-877,891,87(1 

Di'<liiic  in  piOd 

liol<iinps  in  llie 

4  years  19.58-61. 

—  ,5,  891,  761.1.  '.o-) 

Tniids  during  cal- 





endar  year  1961: 

Jan.  31,1961 

17,  440,964, 1,13 

(-.32.5.  843.  57.-.  1 

Feb.  28,  1961 

17.372,724.944 

(-68.229,1891 

Mar.  31,1961... 

17.387,999.932 

(  +  1,5.  274.  9XM 

.\\<T.  28,  1961.,.. 

17,389,617,266 

(  +  1,617.334) 

.Mrtv31,  1961., 

17,403,0.54.122 

(  +  13.  4:46,  8,W) 

June  30,  1961 

17,.V50,06e,960 

(  +  147.01.5.  8;i8i 

Juh  31.  19()1   ..   . 

17,526,867,491 

(-23,2(r2,  469) 

.5iip.  31,  1961... 

17,4.51,043,3.50 

(-7.5,824,1411 

P<'I.t.  29,1961... 

17,376.766,017 

(-74,277,3:«) 

Oct.  31,  1961 

17,300,897,304 

(-7.5.  ,868.7131 

.Nov    30,  1961 

16.974,648,554 

(-32fi,  248,  7.5(1! 

Dec.  31.1961.... 

116,888,90.5,838 

(-8.5.  74Z7](i) 

1  It  was  $16,838,976,978  on  Jan.  12,  1962. 
.-^ouro':  Daily  Treasury  Statements. 

Our  touch-and-ffo  position  on  gold 

I  In  billion.*  of  dollars] 


F.iid  of  cali-nd.ir 
year — 

Kold 
slock 

Oold 

stock 

(above 

required 

25-peroent 

backing 

for 
currency 

and 
deposits) 

rofwifcle 
fon-ign 

claims 

I'olinlial 
shortjipe 
of  golii 

with 

present 

2.5-iKTonl 

backint: 

provision 

1957                  

$22.9 
20.6 
19.5 
17.8 

$10.8 
8.5 
7.3 
6.1 

$14.9 
15.6 
17.7 
18.8 

$4  1 

19.58 

7  1 

19.59. 

I960.... 

1(1  4 
12.7 

3-year  chaiipe.. 

-5.1 

-4.7 

+3.9 

+  8.  6 

]<t6!: 

January 

Febniary   

March 

Aiiri!      - 

17.5 
17  4 
17.4 
17  4 
17.5 
17.6 
17.6 
17.5 
17.5 
17.3 
17.0 
16.9 

6.2 
6  2 
6.  1 
6  2 
6.4 
6  2 
6.2 
6.1 
6  0 
.5.7 
.5.3 
(') 

18.4 
18  4 
18.7 
18  4 
IS  6 

18  9 
19.  1 

19  6 
19.9 

20  0 
(') 
(•) 

12  2 
12  J 
12  5 
12  2 

May 

June 

July 

Aupust       

Hept  ember 

October 

November 

Decern  U>r 

11!  2 
12  7 

12  9 

13  5 

13  9 

14  3 
V) 

(0 

riianpe. 
DecemtxT 
19.57 

Ihrouph 
Octoher 
1961. 

-.5  6 

-.5.1 

+  .5.1 

1 

+1(1  : 

i 

'  .Not  available. 

Sourt*:  Departmenl  of  Comnjcrce. 
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Perlml 


19M. 
196B. 
19S8. 
IW7. 

IfU). 


19M0-  !!»t  «|imttW.. 

*i  HU.U-UT.. 

3il  (jimrtrr. . 
4th  quarter. 
|Mi;i:  I.'t  qiiartor.. 
2ir1  qtisrtrr.  . 
3<i  iiuarter.. 
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January  IS 


r  S.  r*<»ipca 


BzporU  n( 
services 


$17.  MB 

at,  (JU3 

ri,  706 
2«.  733 
'J3.  325 

17,  aw 


Forcien 

CBpiUl 

o titer  than 

llfjui<i 

•lullAT 

•«s«ta 


U.^    [-lym'MiUi    reoTlc^n 


a»i 

578 

r» 

-27 
70« 

aoo 


Iui(iortse€ 
Mnrlr«a 


Slfl^Offi 
17,«S7 
19.  »» 

31.  OU 
33.  U7 
33.327 


VS.  Kr«nU  4i]'l  i-Hpltal  (net) 


Total  > 


13,788 
4,007 
6.017 
K.  441 
M53 

»i.l52 
7.  4M 


VS.  OoT- 

.>r'imiMit 

grmntu  «ii<l 

»;>ltAl 


rrivala  npiul 


$1.\M 

2.211 
2.  «2 

1,  '.74 

2.  \<C 
>  l.Wfl 

2,na 


Total 

Direct 

ti.fiid 

t«M 

1   21! 

77» 

ZMO 

1 .  s."ia 

3.17S 

2.  (h'« 

iM4 

I,0«4 

2.  .(75 

1.373 

4M« 

l^OM 

rWUii'T  on  I 

1 
t 

t-s 


rvii  r 

!M 

fr%iii«p- 

tli.ni 

nrt 

pi .  rn 

MltS     1 

t  —     . . 

r  ri<- 

L'nreoKoloJ 

tr»risfto- 

ttonn  - 

arrora  and 

'ret 
reoBlptii) 


InfTf"n"!e 
I  in  foTvl^n 
I  1(1  Vi  lUi'l 
!  r(v-<ir'!i"! 
I  li'iiii'l 
idoiinr  a.s.«'(s 

I   IIDIK  »  nil 

.   lilO    I    .lIUol 
."•t  itrs 


)I 


'.■•■  I 
1.  I'tt 

-  .CJ5 

;v  3. » 


flwoniny  a<J justed  mni . 


an,  MO 

27.312 
27.410 
•JN.212 
2S.  464 
27.  J» 
37,884 


7H 

372 

08 

-3M 

7'* 

1.100 

-9 


23,700 

24.  («• 
23.496 
22.01fl 
22,076 

22.  on 

21113 


s.ne 

7.  i«H 

111.  ail) 

A.  468 
S.WI 
7,71* 


1338 

2.  7W 

2.  421) 

'3.472 

3.476 

33 

3.738 

3.776 

1.376 

-2,613 

132 

2.444) 

1  <>«) 

-2,484 

-  .vvi 

4,  S40 

!    ''.M 

-.reoo 

-  M'" 

*5,B68 

•i7.JH 

>«     1  428 

-1   3IH 

4.IM 

2.1100 

-  1 .  -"N^ 

-  lUO 

lifln 

1  :i20 

J.  •.■J< 

- 1 .  '•kv 

3,130 

^    1    V.2 

-  .V  W6 

««) 

3  I.  .' 

4  4«H 

•J.  4.»i 


'  Inctlidr«  fomltlaneis  \ti<\  pcnsUm^  not  shown  vp«u-atejy. 

'  Kxflu<le9  31 ,375,000.1  H)0  IncT'-ase  In    I'.S.   SHbscripUoQ   to  lutiraaUonai   Muiu;- 
tiry  Kiinil. 
1  Iiicliiilfs    UP.    <Mj»ivTlptl<>n    to    Intrmatlonal     I>eT«lopin«nt    Asoristion    o' 

iri.un'.iju)   $.'ri»'..ij()ii.n)D  .\x  .uiiiuikl  f'lU'i. 

,«  IiH  Iii<l<  s  siiiglo  iju-tct  Invf&tnicnt  transa^tkiQ  of  $370,000,000  ($1.48O,00t>,000  at 
111  ratr). 


•  IncbKlr*  a<iTaiKT  ilrbt  rrpayrnefit  and  Interest  imynicfits  'X;  T'  t<  O'vemnierit 
loMki  of  37T4,uiO,t)i)0  iM,ii»i.im,'«i  iit  annual  rate). 

'  R.  f.iri-  ».ljiist:ii<~tit  f"r  !'■'  .1  Lo  <jI  ;j{inclpal  oi.  i  I'ltn-st  oTl  (iuvix;.!ii. -..t  luaiu 
paid  In  t-'i'"  prvloiis  inurtor. 

NOTI.— ^Pata  oiduJi'  jixkIs  and  itrvlcps  transfi-rrod  iinirr  n  Hit  irj  t'^'  '" 

Soorot:  i  :.t  <>r  Comiorrce. 


N  E  A-     \'    in 


;  IT  Y    T" 


The  mast  important  lon;-;run  fikjure 
w\  Ihe  .spcndini,'  side  of  t.he  budgft  Ls  the 
appropnat'.on  total — the  authority  t.) 
first  make  an  obligation  a^'a.n.st  th.e 
Treasury  The  authority  comt'S  f"::>l. 
SpendiHi^  follows.  The  more  fam;!::tr 
figures  are  the  receipts  and  the  exponr!;- 
tures:  they  are  pubhcized.  But  the  obli- 
gating authority  shows  the  trend  'I  hi-" 
rough  rule  of  thumb  is  that  actual  ex- 
penditures— payments — in  any  year  w;il  '-'^.fT,'^*'.'*:'', 
approximately  divide  two-thirds  from 
appropriations  for  that  year  and  one- 
third  from  unexpended  carryuv-rs  of 
previous  years. 

Total  new  oblii^ational  au'hTr:tv  prn- 
po.sed  in  the  bud  let  tiniay  c:■ov-^^^s  tho 
$100  billion  mark.  I  include-  .i  'ab^'  =;o- 
inj,'  back  .several  years.  It  nicliid-'s  all 
Items-  front-door,  back-dixir  and  trap- 
door  appr.jpriatinns— every tl'.ir.    ; 


obl:gational    tnLthorMy) — which     pretrdea 
budget  spending — ContlnueU 


,7    irays  to  'fiir--   the  size  0/   1963   budget 
[In  bullous  .  (   1    :  krt] 


(In  bUUau  ol  dollan] 

New 

author-    flltb- 

TiKwlytmr 

Ity  a* 

way 

I)  rand 

P« 

traat 

total 

•ac 

taMi 

CompnHstiiw 

iw<3  total  cvti'.(wreU  with 

l'»d 

+  12.6 

+  •7 

ilZ  3 

I(lh3  total  compared  with 

luu:  total  propoetHl 

-1-3.6 

+.1 

-ii  i 

1.  The  admlnistrativr  !  uilu 
et  Thl.1  Is  thf  <  !•.  r:i.-l 
commonly  us-  1  I-  in 
fcffdlvnia  are  uei  ludKvi 
rrmpls  and  nfi  Imil^rl 
iM[i«n'liturrs.  r  iiOiT^  ml 
i'liiUi  I  •■i(»-n'liliui-,siiiiiiin.Hl 
-.»  .'  ::...■  :  '■«  U-rni'il  Kvn- 
••'  I.  'in-ifr"  .'  lit  •!  I  ;  ••  L-ury 
r>-'-<  i[i'»  I  •  ,- !:  .  n-  V.  Iiiili 
5liov»5  L)«  loOD.uwj, mo  sur- 
plu'  i>roj<-cti..n 

1  lu'  a<luilni>>tr.it.\ .  liidg 
et  tolulsure. 


1  Incluillnn  t2.nu).l«iO.0i«  prop«ise<l  juppletrpntul  fi.r 
"tatidl'y  k»u\  autliority  lut  the  Inttmutlunui  .Munvtary 
Fund.  

'  IiKij  Its  a  net  o/$l..'«0.000,OOOfor"l«ter  transmittal."      1  The  ouh  b«jd|t«-t     1  Ins  u 
ri'    'iy    (or    tirotxised    new    legislation,    and    includUif  tin;  ti-rm  iip|iii.d   to  »liul 

I      >  ,     e  for  (N>otlnKr'ncie«. 

ides  rw.ixxi.ono  'or  'liitor  tran<anlttal'"  tor  jiro- 

~v-l  11-^UUation. 


.4u:'i.'r:'v  '  )  nbliga'--  t'i''  Government  (new 
•.ihliQii-  ■n-:al  authority) — tchich  precedes 
bUiig-  t    -wyiUing 

lln  bi:!iiio^  of  dollars] 


Fi<*rul  yenr 


19M 

19M 

l»*«l 

1*^7 

UVi 

\t!«. 

lflflt». 

I«i 


i*o- 


Increiw.  Itf61  OTer  1954. 

U»)    Mri-iiily  rTineti'd     .. 

0.)  Total  tocludinic  pro- 
pntnl  supplemen- 
u\*    


author 

ityas 

per 

btidiret 
basis 


62.8 
67.1 
63.3 

70  J 
713 
81  4 
73.6 
8C7 

+23.9 

WO 

'98.7 


»l«h- 
way 
tru-st 
fluid 


1  •        •  •  .      I     'i  uil.U'lsil    i    J  ye  3 
?>«>  footnij'i-s  at  f>nd  of  table. 


2.  rt 
3.7 
3.5 
3.0 
2.9 

+19 

3  3 


3.3 

'3.6 


(■rand 
total 


62.8 


-■.I'.Kf-r.  ■A^Ys  :   .  s:  \ :  k  si.^f   '  ir  ijm  nr;ioir 

Mr.  Speaki-r,  tl.<^  C' ii.;  .■iU;onal  buduet 
totals  — tho.~.e  u^.  d  in  the  rn-sidenfs 
me.ssai-'e  and  w-airly  npuKluced  m  the 
pre.'vs-  d'->  nut  c'.isr'.Mse  thi'  fu'.;  ma  -nitudt' 
of  the  eiiu  and  ;l...w  uf  moiuy  ;ii  aiul  (i:;t 
of  the  I-'t'li-ral  Treasury  i)rimnr:!y  b<'- 
cau.se  they  exclude  several  lante  so- 
c.i'.l''  i  trust  segret;ations  of  income  and 
o;tco.  such  as  social  security,  unempuiy- 


^1  m'-nt.  highway,  railroad  and  civ:!  service 
-■2,H  retirement,  and  the  like  These  .spinal 
*>'>  fund.s  derive  from  and  operate  ..nJ.  r 
vaiMis    .-..Kcial    laws    and    dLstiuguish 


82.  r. 

H>.  6 
95  3 


90.0 
102.9 


*r')tn  tiie  ij'.ni  rally  unsecrr- 


llifin.^el'vi 

^atetl  '^..^J-^iL'  ivi'iKii's  and  expendi- 
tures .And  ii>-y  ii;)i''.>rnt  a  C'lnsider- 
able  sh  iri'  of  to'.al  Irt.L-uiy  busme  .~ 
volume 

The   follow  ;n^:   .synoptic    tabulation   is 
aci  urdinuly   included 


the    tiudK«'l    Iiit'v4.i.;e    rrh-rs 

t'.    "V^  '•  Kill  .1;^    Ir    ;.i     ind 

!■  1 .  ..-.■■nts  til  tlu'  pui  ..i."  iin 

•  :J  r'  1"  pKirtray  ■  !i.  i:i.i,'ni- 

liidr  i)(  tlif  ebb  aiid  lliiw  iij 

^lnd^  between  the  CI    vrm- 

"  '  r.'      and      the      pubhr. 

I  ■  '  My,      Ihit     pr!n  : pully 

.^■iiibini's     budc't     r   'in  ^ 

Olic.idiuliu^UaUvi  !  li  .,    I 

and  trust  ftind  rrre!;'      ii.| 

'•tiwndlliire-i.      Mid      Hfn 

olimln;»tes   Inlrar'nirn- 

II'  li  iind  inirnliiiil  ii^ui.')- 

ii«    whieti    il.i   not  rep- 

■   "    A   '■(  fiiii'ls  I  ither 

The  ivuhlic     (See 

I  .     .     ;     JM    ■(  budt'.  t   '     \'< 

eipl.iineU  below,  thi«  nirlli- 

od.  ai  iLvd  in  Ihf  bul.'tl 

'l'«'«  n<.t   dUilos«  the   full 

liiiU'nitude. 

The   cash   budcot  tuUls 

arr 

3.  A  3.1  mrtl'xl  Th.  ck-Ii 
biidp  r  mlnil.ition  \o  J 
ulioV'  iir  ■!  -.tiiU-s  llie  dill 
Mill*  •(  1  •  Icr.il  ;niolne 
aiid  'iiilijo  '1  hi-  ■-  '.  ruise 
l>ud«i  t  r»reii  f.<  ,ui.l  btjiU'ot 
,..    ,  ,    •■;■.-, «  an-  «lii'e'l,  as 

I     ■     ■  .    ":.    .1    ;.•   I     t  .VM."!. 

i  '  1  >  Ai  s;iv.  fiTt  lln  re- 
ef ipl.'*  lire  lint  ^h<i»n  a5 
"bulgit  receipts."  but 
riC'tT     art'     nt'sit     .1^' iirist 


Re-     I     Ft- 

11  .pU        IHWldl- 

luroa 


$va  0 


i'.«  « 


Kstl- 
mate 
of  sur- 
plus 


tVli\     ^9t\  i 


114  < 


+  1  8 


1962 
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OONCXUSION 

Mr  Speaker,  may  I  say  in  conclusion, 
that  in  respcn-se  to  the  necessity  for 
early  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  al- 
ready bepun  consideration  of  the  sp>end- 
ing  features  of  the  budget  assigned  to 
it.  We  began  hearings  last  Monday  on 
several  bills.  We  expect  to  expedite  the 
bills  to  the  floor.  We  urge  and  welcome 
any  suscestions  in  respect  to  any  item 
within  our  jurisdiction.  And  we  want 
to  respond  to  the  President's  request  to 
cooperate  witli  him  and  his  budget  rec- 
ommendations. He  did  not  ask  us  to 
raise  his  spending  plans — he  asked  us 
to  coop>erate  to  keep  the  budget  in  bal- 
ance. That  is  an  imperative  national 
nece.ssity.  So,  we  urge  Members,  in  the 
national  interest,  at  least  for  this  session, 
to  refrain  from  hammering  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  exceed  the 
budget.  We  would  prefer  constructive 
suugestions  tliat  we  can  incorporate  in 
the  bills  within  the  strictures  of  coopera- 
tion urged  by  the  President. 

And  we  esp«!cialiy  ask  that  the  legisla- 
tne  committees  refrain  from  proces- 
cvin — ^-31 


sing  any  "back-door"  appropriations.  It 
is  spending  in  the  dark.  It  Is  appropriat- 
ing in  the  dark.  It  keeps  the  C<mgress  in 
the  dark.  And  it  keeps  the  press  and  the 
country  In  the  dark.  The  left  hand  does 
not  know  what  the  right  hand  is  doing. 
It  ties  the  hands  of  the  President  in  the 
ability  to  coordinate  his  budgets.  And  it 
flirts  dangerously — as  the  past  several 
years  so  well  demonstrated — with  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  and  suprem- 
ity  of  the  House  in  money  matters. 
The  other  body  has  never  been  bashful 
about  arrogating  the  appropriation  pow- 
ers to  itself. 

The  several  revenue  proposals  on 
which  the  budget  balance  also  hinges 
are,  of  course,  matters  for  the  legislative 
committees.  But  as  to  the  appropria- 
tion items,  we  hope  the  membership  will 
advise  us  by  page  and  line,  of  specific 
ways  to  cooperate  with  the  President. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Kennedy  has  submitted  a  Federal  budget 
for  1963  calling  for  the  expenditure  of 
$92.5  billion.  He  anticipates  budgetary 
receipts  of  $93  billion.  If  both  of  these 
figures  are  realized  we  will  have  a  1963 
budget  surplus  of  a  half  billion  dollars. 

But  one  of  the  most  significant  re- 
quests in  the  President's  budget  message 
is  for  prompt  action  by  the  Congress  to 
increase  the  limit  on  the  public  debt  to 
the  highest  figure  in  the  history  of  this 
Republic.  It  will  exceed  by  $8  billion  the 
limit  placed  on  the  debt  by  the  Congress 
in  the  last  years  of  World  War  n.  The 
$300  billion  debt  at  that  time  was  enacted 
when  this  country  was  engaged  in  the 
most  expensive  and  crucial  military  con- 
flict in  its  history.  Now  in  a  time  when 
there  is  no  active  military  conflict  we  are 
asked  to  raise  the  debt  limit  promptly  to 
$308  billion.  And,  as  I  will  point  out 
later,  current  military  spending  Is  not 
the  primary  cause  of  the  deficit  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Under  the  President's  proposal  this 
limit  will  be  temporary,  expiring  June 
30,  1963.  As  we  all  know,  the  permanent 
statutory  debt  limitation  is  $285  billion. 
A  year  ago  at  the  request  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  the  Congress  enacted  leg- 
islation providing  for  an  additional  tem- 
porary statutory  limit  of  $13  billion  for 
a  total  of  $298  billion.  We  are  now  being 
asked  to  Increase  this  overall  limit  by 
$10  billion. 

I  think  It  is  essential  that  we  examine 
the  record  to  determine  what  has 
prompted  President  Kennedy  and  his  ad- 
ministration to  request  the  highest  debt 
limitation  In  our  history. 

When  President  Eisenhower  submitted 
his  1962  budget  he  anticipated  budgetary 
receipts  at  $82.3  billion  and  expendi- 
tures at  $80.9  billion  or  a  1962  surplus 
of  $1.5  billion.  When  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration assumed  control  of  the  Gtov- 
emment,  the  new  President  likewise 
stated  that  anticipated  revenue  would  be 


just  a  little  over  $82  billion  or  to  be  exact, 
$82.1  billion. 

President  Elsenhower  predicted  ex- 
penditures in  1962  at  $80.9  billion.  Five 
months  after  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion came  into  office  ttie  estimate  for 
expenditures  in  1962  had  risen  to  $85.1 
billion.  The  present  estimate  for  ex- 
penditures this  fiscal  year  Is  $88.9  billion. 
The  estimated  receipts  remain  at  $82.1 
billion,  leaving  an  anticipated  deficit  of 
$6.8  billion  this  year. 

I  think  it  is  most  significant  to  note 
that  the  estimated  budgetary  receipts  of 
both  President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy  were  practically  the  same. 

Likewise,  it  Is  significant  that  the  esti- 
mated receipts  of  fiscal  1962  as  of  this 
date  are  $82.1  billion,  only  $200  million 
under  the  estimate  submitted  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  before  he  left  office. 

The  present  anticipated  1962  Federal 
deficit,  therefore,  is  definitely  not  due  to 
any  reduction  in  anticipated  revenues. 
The  1962  deficit  Is  due  solely  to  a  great 
increase  in  anticipated  expenditures. 

The  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means 
submitted  a  report  on  Jvme  16,  1961 — 
Report  No.  549 — in  connection  with  H.R. 
7677,  the  bill  providing  for  temporary 
Increase  In  the  debt  ^Imit  of  $13  billion. 
On  page  5  of  that  report  the  committee 
states : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  his  ap- 
pearance before  this  committee  In  executive 
session  estimated  that  there  would  be  a  defi- 
cit for  the  fiscal  year  1962  of  >3.7  billion, 
assuming  all  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
estimates  of  the  President  are  enacted. 

The  committee  then  goes  on  to  say: 

The  $3.7  billion  deficit  1b  based  upon  the 
following  "stlmates  of  budgetary  revenues 
and  expenditures:  Expenditures  $85.1  bil- 
lion, revenues  $81.4  billion,  deficit  $3.7  bU- 
Uon. 

That  report  is  dated  June  16,  1961. 

We  are  told  in  the  budget  message  to- 
day that  suiticlpated  1962  receipts  have 
come  up  to  $82.1  billion,  or  an  increase 
of  $700  million  over  the  June  16  report. 

We  are  also  told  in  the  budget  message 
that  anticipated  expenditures  in  1962 
have  come  up  from  $85.1  bilUcHi  to  $89.1 
billion,  for  an  Increase  of  $4  billion.  This 
leaves  an  overall  budget  deficit  for  1962 
of  $7  billion. 

Now  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
record  demonstrates  that  the  Kennedy 
administration.has  taken  In  more  money 
than  It  anticipated  in  June  of  last  year 
but  has  practically  doubled  the  antici- 
pated deficit.  The  deficit  which  the 
Kennedy  administration  reports,  there- 
fore, Is  not  due  to  any  reduction  In  rev- 
enue but  Is  due  entirely  to  greater  ex- 
penditures than  were  anticipated  even 
as  late  as  last  June. 

Likewise,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  will 
show  that  the  increase  in  expenditures 
under  the  Kennedy  administration  was 
primarily  In  nondefense,  nonmilitary 
activities.  Expenditures  for  the  na- 
tional defense  were  not  the  leading  cause 
for  the  increased  deficit  of  1962. 

According  to  the  .^statement  of  "Cash 
Deposits  and  Withdrawals"  in  the  dally 
statement  of  the  UB.  Treasury  for  Jan- 
uary 12,  1962,  the  Defense  Department 
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for  militaiT  purposes — includes  military 
a.s.sistance— withdrew  from  the  Treasur>- 
to  date  in  the  current  fiscal  year  a  total 
of  $24  9  billion.  For  the  correspundiiik! 
period  m  fiscal  1961— beginninK  July  1, 
1960.  and  extending  to  January  12. 
1961  —withdrawals  for  the  same  purpost 
totaled  $23.4  bilhon.  We  have,  lluTf- 
fure.  in  the  current  fiscal  year  spent  $1-t 
billion  more  for  military  purpcnes  than 
we  did  1  year  ago. 

But  in  the  same  period  all  oihrv  with- 
drawals from  the  Treasury  have  in- 
creased by  $6  billion.  In  fiscal  1961.  the 
withdrawals  from  the  Treasury  for  non- 
military  purposes  totaled'  $27  5  billinn 
In  fiscal  1962,  the  amount  was  $33  9  bil- 
lion. The  Kennedy  administration  from 
July  1.  1961.  to  January  12,  1962.  with- 
drew from  the  Treasury  for  military  ex- 
penditures $1.5  billion  more  than  did  the 
Eisenhower  administration  in  a  compa- 
rable period  a  year  ago,  but  at  the  same 
timo  withdrew  $6  billion  more  than  did 
the  Eisenhower  administration  for  non- 
military  purposes. 

The  lesson,  Mr  Speaker  is  extremely 
clear  and  simple.  Deficit  financing  with. 
the  resultant  request  for  an  increase  n 
the  debt  limit  by  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration has  been  due  to  excessive  nun- 
military  sp>ending  rather  than  to  a 
reduction  in  taxes  collected  or  to  the 
defense  requirements  of  our  count iv 
The  increase  In  expenditure,  largely 
nonmilitary.  by  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration has  caused  the  $7  billion  deficit 
this  year.  The  lncrea.se  in  expenditures, 
largely  nondefense.  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration has  brouyht  about  the  de- 
mand for  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit 

Mr  Speaker,  we  may  have  become  so 
calloused  to  the  sound  of  hundreds  of 
millions  and  billions  of  dollars  that  when 
we  speak  about  the  total  national  debt, 
we  fail  to  comprehend  the  significance  of 
.  this  obligation  in  our  private  lives.  It 
seems  to  me  that  any  discussion  of  the 
debt  requires  a  consideration  of  the 
enormous  burden  placed  upon  every 
American  worker  by  the  interest  charges 
on  the  national  debt.  The  President  has 
estimated  that  these  Interest  charges  in 
1963  will  exceed  $9  billion  During  this 
present  fiscal  year  they  will  total  $8  9 
billion,  or  nearly  $9  billion  This  $9  bil- 
lion cost  to  the  Federal  Governnn-nt  m 
interest  charges  alone  is  etiual  to  $40  a 
year  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States. 

But  putting  it  more  realistically,  this 
$9  billion  interest  charge  per  year  means 
that  every  one  of  the  73  million  men  and 
women  14  years  of  age  and  older  in  the 
US  labor  force — including  tho.se  m  the 
Armed  Forces — is  responsible  in  Federal 
taxes  for  an  average  of  $122  a  year  to 
meet  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
alone.  TTiis  $122  is  a  realistic  thing,  it 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  every  em- 
ployed person.  It  is  an  additional  charge 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  its  .serv- 
ices over  and  above  all  those  being  paid 
for  on  a  current  basis 

The  President  points  out  that  10  cents 
on  every  dollar  collected  in  taxes  is  going 
in  1963  for  fixed  interest  charges  This 
item  in  the  budget  has  been  increasing 
over  the  years,  and  unle.ss  we  make  a 
determined  effort  to  hold  the  line  on  ex- 


penditures, or  radically  increase  taxes. 
these  interest  charges  will  continue  to 
advance 

I  submit,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
m  view  of  the  reciu''>>t  of  Pi-esident  Ken- 
nedy for  prompt  enactment  of  a  tem- 
porary increa.se  of  the  debt  limit  to  $3U8 
billion.  It  IS  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gre.ss  to  take  equally  as  prompt  steps  to 
hold  down  and  rt^luce  nonessential,  non- 
military  expenditures  This  must  be 
done  vigorously  and  exteiusively  until  we 
can  make  a  substantial  reduction  m  the 
national  debt  and  lI,re^e.^t  c-hart;es  upon 
it 


Is  there  objection  to 
the    gentleman     fioir. 


MINtJHIIY   PAIR  Cl.ERK 

Tlie  SF^FAKKR  laid  before  the  House 
the  followini;  communication: 

Dtt  EMBER    ^\       1961 

■n.f  Spk\kfk    House  or  Representatives. 
W  ■  .''.mg'.ii'i     DC 

I)>.\R  Mr  Hpeakkk  I  tierebv  resii^ii  my 
position  as  minority  pair  clerk  cre,iT«l  by 
H  Use  Resolution  15.  87lh  Coiigress.  etTective 
December  .51.   1961 

Sini-erely   yours 

J\\\t^  P    CiRirriN 


LEGISLATIVF.    PROGRAM    FOR 

NFXT  WKKK 

Ml  HALI.ECK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute 

The  SPEAKER  I^  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana'^ 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr  HALLKCK  Mr  Speaker  may  I 
inquire  of  liie  majority  leader  a^  to  llie 
program  for  next  week'' 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  m  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  inquiry,  Mon- 
day IS  District  Day  There  is  no  District 
business.  For  Tue.^lay  and  the  balance 
of  the  week  there  will  be  consideration 
of  the  bill  HR  7927.  the  Postal  Revi- 
sion Act  of  1961 

May  I  advi.-,e  the  Members  that  the 
rule  on  thia  bill  was  adopted  on  Septem- 
ber 15  last  year  It  provides  for  2  hours' 
general  debate  and  is  an  open  rule 

I  make  this  announcement  with  the 
usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  any  further  bustne-.s  will  be  an- 
nounced later 

Mr  HALLKCK  I  thank  tlie  gentle- 
man. 


THE  LATE  SPEAKER  SAM  RAYBl'RN 
A  TRIBUTE 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Texas   :  Mr    P.fiMAN     is  recognized 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  the  privilege  of  extending 
their  rt'inaiks  and  including  extraneous 
matter  in  the  body  of  the  Rkiord  today 
in  connection  with  the  memorial  serv- 
ices for  the  late  Speaker.  Sam  Ravbi-rn, 
and  also  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachu.selts  I  Mr 
McCoRMACKi,  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  the  close  of  the.se  proceedings  and  in- 
clude therein  an  article  by  Ba,scom  N 
Timinons. 


The  SPEAKER 
the     request     of 
Texas  ■? 

Thert>  was  no  objection 
Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  sen- 
ior Representative  from  Texas,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  lead  this  assembly  m  our 
memorial  service  for  the  late  Sam  Ray- 
BiRN  On  November  16.  1961.  our  b«-- 
loved  Speaker,  colleague,  and  friend  died 
in  Bonham,  Tex 

Today,  in  the  historical  shadow  of 
Mr  Sam  s  career,  we  find  ourselves  faced 
with  an  almost  impossible  task — that  of 
expressing  m  adequate  terms  our 
thou;'hts  of  his  greatness. 

Sam  Ravburn  would  not  wish  us  to 
come  here  in  a  spirit  of  mourning  and 
sorrow  although  our  sentiments  will  be- 
speak of  our  great  loss.  Rather,  he 
would  w  ish  us  to  bend  our  efTorts  at  the 
bemnning  of  a  new  session  of  Congress 
toward  the  legislative  duties  which  he 
considered  to  be  paramount  in  his  life 
and  in  the  life  of  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

To  Sam  Rayburn  life  was  a  privilege 
To  him  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
demonstratinu  to  us  the  values  of  dis 
cipline  without  rancor,  duty  without  re- 
sentment, friendship  without  falsehood. 
and  honesty  without  vanity.  To  a  man 
of  this  calitK^r  the  entire  Nation  is  in- 
debted for  his  tireless  energy  and  de- 
voted service  as  an  exemplary  public 
.servant 

Amidst  the  trials,  tribulations,  and 
ambitions  of  the  20th  century  here 
emended  a  man  who  had  an  abiding 
faith  in  his  country,  in  his  fellow  man.  m 
the  two-party  system,  and  in  the  Con- 
gres.s  of  the  United  States.  Here  was  a 
man  who  kneu  the  meaning  of  democ- 
racy 

As  a  b(jy,  he  worked  in  the  fields  of  his 
family  s  40-acre  cotton  farm  in  north 
Texas  In  his  youth  he  developed  a  deep 
love  for  things  political  and  decided 
that  his  goal  would  be  to  enter  politics 
At  an  early  age  his  thoughts  turned 
toward  the  challenges  of  the  office  of 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Years  of  diligent  effort 
preceded  the  accomplishment  of  that 
dream  and  on  September  16.  1940 
Sam  Rayburn  was  elected  to  succeed  the 
late  'William  Bankhead.  of  Alabama,  as 
Speaker  Mr.  Sam  exceeded  the  record 
of  Henry  Clay  for  length  of  service  as 
Speaker  on  the  30th  of  January  1951. 
and  by  June  12,  1961.  he  had  doubled 
Mr  Clay  s  record  of  8  years,  4  months, 
and  11  days. 

Mr  Raybi'rn  was  born  in  Roane 
County.  Tenn  ,  on  January  6.  1882.  the 
son  of  VV.  M.  and  Martha  Waller  Ray- 
burn He  was  a  graduate  of  East  Texas 
CtjUege.  studied  law  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  and  served  6  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  Legislature  from  1907 
to  1913  The  last  2  years  of  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Texas  Legislature  he  was 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
His  service  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  began  in  1913  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  63d  Congress,  and  he 
was  elected  to  each  succeeding  Congrress; 
his  last  .service  terminated  during  the 
87th   Congress. 
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It  would  be  an  impossible  task  to  list 
or  mention  thf  numerous  beneficial  leg- 
islative acts  passed  by  the  Congress  since 
1913  in  whicii  Mr.  Raybusn's  talents 
kkore  conLaine<i.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
be  '.ntunately  ivssociated  with  my  fellow 
Texan.  Sam  Raybvij*.  for  half  a  century. 
I  prc>foundly  cherish  the  memories  of  his 
coni.ibutioiiS  to  our  way  of  life.  His 
iiioU:ihLs  and  efforts  were  directed 
.ouard  the  pcjplc  and  his  firm  resolve 
was  to  help  tlio&e  who  justly  needed  and 
(le.scivixJ  the  benefits  of  legislative  ac- 
tion. There  was  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act,  the  Railroad  Holding  Company 
.\r\.  the  Sccu-ities  and  Exchange  Act, 
the  Federal  Ccmmunications  Act,  and 
:\\:m-to-markct  roads  as  contained  in 
llie  Highway  Act  of  1944. 

I  am  paiticularly  reminded  of  two  of 
tlie  great  pieces  of  legislation  with 
which  Mr.  Ravbvrns  efforts  were  inti- 
mately associated. 

First,  tlie  Rural  Electrification  Act. 
Statutory  provision  for  the  agency  was 
made  in  May  of  1936  when  Sam  Rayburn 
.served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of 
the  Hou.'je  of  Representatives.  The  law 
authorized  loans  for  facilities  to  bring 
tlectiic  service  to  rural  people  who  did 
not  have  it.  His  skillful  debate,  his  solid 
knowledge  of  the  issues  at  stake  in  the 
h>gis!ation.  his  desire  to  give  honest  and 
riirt^t  rephes  to  his  colleagues  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  during  the  days  of  de- 
bate on  the  REA  legislation — all  are  a 
matter  of  public  pride  on  the  pages  of  the 
CoNCHEssioNAL  RECORD.  It  was  his  pur- 
pose to  assist  in  bringmg  more  ease,  more 
comfort,  and  more  happiness  to  the  IXK)- 
plc  on  the  faims  of  America.  To  Sam 
ILAVBins  the  farmer  and  his  family  were 
not  a  forgotten  group.  During  extcn- 
.sive  debate  his  words,  as  always,  were 
firm  and  true.  I  give  you  a  few  of  his 
own  statements  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  April  9,  1936: 

Sometliliig  must  be  done  out  there  on 
l;.e  farm  where  people  can  live  quietly  and 
in.ike  their  bread  and  meat.  This  will  in- 
duce those  who  are  there  now  to  Etay  and 
will  probaWy  attract  a  few  others,  who  can 
never  have  a  Job  In  a  town,  to  move  out 
tlure  and  stay  there  and  make  a  living. 
•  •  •  We  want  to  make  the  farmer  and  his 
wife  nnd  family  believe  and  know  that  they 
.ue  reniembored  aus  part  cf — yea.  they  are 
ihe  Ijuiwark  of  tlie  Government. 

Sam  Raybvfn  never  lost  touch  with 
the  backbone  of  America,  whether  it  was 
farmer,  city  laborer,  or  youthful  stu- 
dent. 

Second,  I  am  reminded  of  his  efforts 
'.'A  behalf  of  farm-to-markct  road.";,  and  I 
hrive  tc^ld  on  previou.«;  occasions  of  my 
clo.se  a.ssociation  with  this  particular 
legislative  incident.  It  bears  repeating 
at  this  time. 

This  occurred  in  1944  when  our  col- 
lea^iue  was  serving  as  Speaker  in  the 
78th  Congress.  I  was  in  Sam  Rayburw's 
"fTice  in  the  Capitol  when  Congressman 
Robinson  of  Utah  came  in.  Bill  Robin- 
son was  chairman  of  the  House  commit- 
tee dealing  with  roads  and  highways.  He 
had  come  to  ask  the  Speaker  to  permit 
lioor  consideration  of  the  highway  bill. 
At  once  Sam  RAYBURit  asked  what  was 
contained  in  the  bill  for  country  roads. 
Robinson  replied  that  at  present  nothing 


had  been  definitely  designated,  but  it 
was  expected  that  a  part  of  the  author- 
ized fimds  would  be  spent  on  secondary 
roads. 

Mr.  Sak  replied  without  hestitation 
and  with  firm  conviction  in  his  voice 
that  the  bill  should  be  returned  to  the 
committee,  30  percent  of  the  funds 
should  be  earmarked  for  farm-to-markct 
roads,  committee  agreement  reached, 
and  then  tlie  House  would  give  favorable 
consideration  to  tlie  bill.  On  that  day 
in  1944  the  bill  was  agreed  upon  and 
shortly  thereafter  passed.  Its  advan- 
tages have  continued.  Hard  surface 
roads  to  the  farms  of  America  have  in- 
deed benefited  the  entire  Nation  and  es- 
pecially eased  the  burden  of  those  who 
produce  our  food. 

We  know  in  truUi,  niy  friends,  that  the 
late  Sam  Rayburn  was  possessed  with  a 
generous  quantity  of  wisdom.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  his  techniques  of 
leadership  were  far  more  productive 
tha  .1  an  authoritarian,  uncompromising, 
or  militantly  partisan  approach.  Mr. 
Rayburn  has  said,  and  I  quote: 

You  cannot  lead  people  by  trying  to  drive 
th«n.  Persuasion  and  reason  are  the  only 
ways  to  lead  them.  In  that  way  the  Speaker 
has  influence  and  ix>wer  In  the  House. 

His  loyalties  are  well  known  to  this 
gathering.  High  regard  was  fittingly  ob- 
ser\'ed  for  him  in  the  funeral  services  in 
his  hometown  of  Bonham.  Tex.  Many 
Members  of  this  body  journeyed  to  Bon- 
ham for  the  sorrowful  occasion  in  token 
of  their  respect  and  grief  over  his  pass- 
ing. By  their  personal  attendance,  they 
also  honored  Texas  for  giving  such  an 
illustrious  man  to  the  Nation. 

Truthfully  it  may  be  said  that  the 
death  of  Sam  Rayburn  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  Nation  and  the  world.  Indeed,  in 
these  times  when  freedom-loving  peoples 
everywhere  look  to  the  United  States  for 
leadership,  the  loss  of  Mr.  Rayburn  is 
especially  lamented.  Peace,  security, 
freedom,  and  opportunity  for  all  men  of 
good  will  were  uppermost  in  his  heart 
and  mind. 

Among  the  citizens  of  Texas,  among 
his  friends  and  neighbors  in  his  beloved 
State,  the  loss  is  felt  most  keenly.  He 
was  known  as  a  friend,  as  a  good  neigh- 
bor. He  was  ever  ready  to  give  a  hand  in 
a  worthy  cause. 

Mr.  Rayburn's  statesmanship  was  re- 
flected by  the  attitudes  of  his  colleagues 
in  both  Democratic  and  Republican  Par- 
ties. His  sound  advice  to  new  Members 
will  remain  in  the  activities  of  those  who 
listened  and  took  heed.  He  was  a  poli- 
tician of  soldierly  courage,  a  friend  and 
brother.  His  pathway  was  weaponed  by 
a  sense  of  right  and  sweetened  by  the 
spirit  of  genuineness,  surpassing  the 
frictions  of  life.  He  labored  on  until  the 
cveningtime.  His  spirit  will  continue  to 
walk  with  us  and  inspire  us. 

History  will  record  Sam  Rayburn's  ca- 
reer as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  to 
hold  office  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  held  high  rank  in  the  coun- 
cils of  his  beloved  Democratic  Party. 
During  foul  weather,  as  well  as  in  fair, 
all  during  his  career  he  fought  the  battles 
of  his  party  with  dignity  and  honor. 

Sam  Rayburn  was  a  distinguished  par- 
liamentarian and  was  from  the  outset  of 


his  career  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  in 
the  Congress.  His  philosophic  turn  of 
mind  helped  him  to  overlook  the  faults 
of  oUiers.  but  he  could  profoundly  eval- 
uate and  ma^iify  and  appreciate  the 
good  traits  of  friend  and  foe  alike. 

Such  a  man  was  Sam  Rayburn.  He 
has  pone  from  our  midst.  To  his  family 
we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy.  May 
the  spirit  of  heaviness  be  lifted  from 
then-  hearts  in  the  knowledge  that  to  his 
counti-y  he  gave  his  entire  being.  HLs 
devotion  to  duty  and  his  great  value  as 
a  public  servant  wiU  live  without  dimin- 
ishing in  the  memory  of  m«mkind. 

Ft'NERAL  SERV^CES  FOR  SPEAKER  SaM  RAYBrKN. 

BY  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp,  DJ3  ,  Chapl.mn 
of  thi  hot7se  0»  rkprestntaxnts  and 
Elder  H.  G.  Ball,  Pastor  of  the  Primit-vi; 
B.APTLST  Chttrch,  Tioga,  Tex. 

8CRIPTTL-RK  READINGS  BT  THE  CHAPLAIlf 

Psalm  95:  6:  "O  come,  let  us  worenlp  and 
bow  down;  let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord,  our 
Maker." 

Psalm  27:  14:  "Walt  on  the  Lord;  be  of 
good  courage,  and  He  shall  strengthen  thine 
lieart;   wait  I  say,  on  the  Lord." 

Psalm  90:  1-2:  "Lord,  Thou  hast  t)een  our 
dwelling  place  In  all  generations. 

"Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth, 
or  ever  Thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and 
the  world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing. Thou  art  God." 

Psalm  23:  "The  Lord  Is  my  Shepherd;  I 
shall  not  want.  He  maketh  me  to  He  down 
In  green  pastures;  He  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters;  He  restoreth  my  soul;  He  leadeth 
me  In  the  patlis  of  righteousness  for  His 
name's  sake. 

"Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil;  for 
Thou  art  with  me;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they 
comfort  me. 

"Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies;  Thou  anointest 
iny  head  with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over. 

"Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me 
nil  the  days  of  my  life;  and  I  will  dwell  In 
the  house  of  the  Lord  forever." 

PRAYER  BY  THI  CHAPLAIN 

Most  merciful  and  ever-blessed  God,  in 
the  life  of  each  of  us,  there  are  times  and  ex- 
periences when  all  our  feelings  seem  to  Im- 
pose silence  but  encouraged  by  every  gracious 
invitation  in  Thy  Etoly  Word,  we  are  ap- 
proaching Thy  throne  of  grace  through  the 
old  and  familiar  way  of  prayer  which  Is  never 
closed  to  those  who  come  unto  Thee  with  a 
humble  spirit  and  a  cqntrlte  heart. 

Gratefully  and  humoly  we  worship  and 
adore  Thee  as  the  Author  and  Disposer  of  our 
life,  from  Whom  our  spirits  have  come,  and 
to  Whom  they  shall  return,  confidently  ac- 
knowledging that  in  Thy  divine  keeping  and 
control  are  the  coming  in  and  tlie  going  oiJt 
of  all  our  days. 

In  these  hours  of  sacred  memory,  we  are 
earnestly  beseeching  Thee  to  put  Thy  arms 
of  love  around  the  members  of  the  bereaved 
family,  drawing  them  to  Thyself  with  the 
cords  of  love  and  clothing  them  with  the 
garmcnt.s  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heavlners. 

Our  hearts  are  filled  with  rejoicing  that 
they  are  not  murmuring  and  complaining 
nor  turning  their  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
whence  no  help  can  come,  but  lifting  them 
heavenward  and  unto  Thee  for  Thcu  art  the 
God  of  all  con-solatlon  and  too  wise  to  err 
and   too  kind  to  Injure. 

May  they  dally  avail  themselves  cf  the 
companionship  of  our  blessed  Lord,  who 
Eticketh  closer  than  a  t>rother:  placing  their 
hands  In  His  and  hearing  and  heeding  His 
voice  of  gentle  stillneas  saying  unto  th<rri. 
"This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  therein  for  My 
ways  are  the  wars  of  pleasantness  and  Mr 
prth?  are  the  j>aths  of  peace." 
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We  thank  Thee  for  the  life  and  character 
and  ministry  of  Thy  servant  whom  Thou 
hast  called  to  dwell  wltH  Thee  in  eternal 
blessedness  We  shall  miss  him  for  his 
place  win  be  empty  but  Thou  ha.-t  opered 
unto  him  the  gateway  to  the  larger  and 
m..re  abundant  life  and  received  him  unto 
Thy  nearer  presence.  As  Thou  dkl'^t  nut  lose 
him  in  giving  him  to  us.  so  we  have  not  lost 
him  by  his  return  to  Thee 

We  rejoice  that  whatever  was  nob'.e  and 
beautiful  In  his  life.  In  Thy  si«ht  ai.d  In  ours. 
will  abide  forever  Accept  our  praise  for  Thv 
grace  which  kindled  within  his  heart  a 
love  for  his  Saviour  and  that  he  will  forever 
be  remembered  among  those  who  do  Justly 
love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  the  L<jrd 
and  seek  to  serve  their  generation  according 
to  Thy  holy  will 

Our  hearts  are  filled  wirh  ijratltude  for  the 
testimony  of  his  colleagues  whose  lives  were 
enriched  by  his  friendship  and  who  dally 
had  the  Joy  and  privilege  of  walking  and 
working  with  him  They  are  continually 
calling  to  mind  his  many  years  of  service 
and  finding  themselves  inspired  by  his  genius 
and  skill  m  the  business  of  statecraft,  his 
faith  and  fortitude,  his  patriotism,  his  devo- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  high  vocation,  and 
his  generous  good  will  to  all  mankind. 

We  have  not  said,  'farewell'  to  him.  but 
only  gofKl-nlght,"  assured  that  on  some 
blessed  morning  we  shall  meet  and  dwell 
with  him  In  hall(;wed  union  in  that  fairer 
land  whose  language  Is  music  and  where  Joys 
are  unceasing  Help  us  to  live  out  each  day 
m  faith  and  in  faithfulness  so  that  at  the 
eventide  of  life  we  also  may  receive  the 
diadem  of  Thy  praise  and  a  glorious  wel- 
come to  that  kingdom  which  Thou  hast 
prepared  for  the  faithful  and  all  who  love 
Thee 

"May  the  Ltjrd  bless  us  and  keep  us.  the 
Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon  us  and 
be  gracious  unto  us;  the  Lord  lift  upon  us 
the  light  of  His  countenance  and  give  us 
peace   '    Amen. 

A    TRIBtTE    TO     THK     HONOR.^BLE     SAM     RWBVRN 
BY    ELOCR    H     U     BALL 

■We  are  paying  loving  tribute  of  respject 
and  honor  to  one  who  has  been  a  friend  to 
us  all  Words  are  ftiund  m.idefiuate.  and 
yet  they  have  a  meaning  Flawing  words  nf 
men  and  platitudes  and  pens  have  described 
9<Tme  of  the  greatness  of  our  good  friend  who 
has  been  drawn  from  the  walks  of  this  life. 
and  yet.  we  feel  in  our  hearts,  as  individ- 
uals, there  Is  something  we  ourselves,  would 
like  to  say  In  the  p.ussing  of  CkxI  s  child  from 
the  walks  of  life  in  this  world  Death  Inev- 
itably brings  a  depth  of  sorrow  to  the  hearts 
of  loved  ones  and  ta  The  extent  that  their 
lives  have  reached  nflt  to  the  multitudes  of 
people  such  as  our  good  friend  s  life  has 
It  makes  us  realize  that  not  only  are  we  sor- 
rowful In  our  hearts,  but  that  the  world 
most  of  It  '.s  weeping  with  us  There  are 
few  people  m  the  world  whose  lives  have 
touched  the  lives  of  ski  n^any  There  are 
few  people  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
with  health  and  training  to  give  the  com- 
pjvsslonate  loving  kindness  to  those  who  were 
less  fortunate  than  themselves  Sui  h  was 
the  life  of  our  ginxl  friend.  Speaker  of  the 
Hiiiise  '>i  our  United  States 

The  poor  the  li>wly  and  the  less  fortunate 
of  life  were  objects  of  his  consKlerallon  and 
compassion,  and  mmy  a  time  have  they  felt 
the  touch  of  his  kindness,  his  kindly  words, 
and  the  reuhzation  of  a  faithful  and  devoted 
life      Such  men  are  not  t>orn,  thev  are  made 

So,  we  realize  as  the  apostle  has  t<3ld  us 
Him  that  Is  great  among  you  let  him  be- 
come your  servant  "  In  the  field,  on  the 
farm  not  far  froni  this  place,  the  inspiration 
in  the  life  of  thi.s  man  begun  He  climbed 
into  the  realms  <.f  higher  things  m  life  until 
he  attained  the  pi  ice  that  he  loved  Ui  live 
and  labor  He  lived  and  served  In  the  capac- 
ity   that    he    served    so    many    vexrM       He    *  ,i> 


a  servant  to  so  many  people  In  the  world 
It  is  not  a  dreadful  and  fearful  thing  to  be 
a  servant.  He  served  thcjse  whom  he  loved 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  that  our  hearts  seek 
alter 

I  think  of  the  expression  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  'I  am  now  all  things  to  all  men  "  Paul 
was  able  to  meet  the  g  eat  of  the  earth  or 
the  poor,  the  noble  or  the  agnostic,  and  he 
was  able  to  brink;  himself  In  harmony  with 
them  and  their  life  so  th.it  they  might  be  of 
service  to  the  classes  if  men  In  the  world 
And  so,  our  go<id  friend  made  hlm.«elf  a 
servant,  not  of  the  classes  but  of  all  the  men 
and  women  and  the  boys  and  the  girls  and 
the  children  who  have  fought  and  loved  the 
freedom  that  our  great  country  affords  us 
He  maiiit.ilned  this  out  of  his  energy  Now 
he  can  say,  in  the  lantju.ige  of  the  Apof.tle 
Paul  m  hla  letter.  I  have  foUfc.'ht  a  good 
fight  '  or  the  people  who  knew  our  gi>xl 
friei;d  they  know  he  has  fought  a  good  fight 
In  the  liberties  and  freedom  of  our  country 
he  h,is  fought  a  g'xxl  fight  For  the  friends 
In  this  ciirnmunlty  and  all  those  he  repre- 
sented he  h<\s  fought  a  i;ood  fight  He  has 
been  a  fair  and  loyal  man  He  has  kept 
faith,  not  only  with  the  people  of  .='annln 
County  but  the  adjoining  counties  He  has 
kept  faith  with  the  dennK^racy  of  our 
country  I  think  It  can  be  truthfully  and 
nobly  said.     He   h;ui  finished  his  course 

I  am  sure  that  had  it  been  tJie  lx)rd  s  will 
to  lengthen  his  life  even  for  another  U) 
years,  he  would  have  l>een  happy  to  fli-'ht  cjur 
battles  and  fight  for  the  rights  that  he  s.  i 
nobly  stoxl  for  He  w.i-s  ready  for  his  golnw 
The  time  of  his  d'-pirture  w;is  at  hiind  He 
has  met  U  nob  v  :;  '  fearing  the  conse- 
quences of  death  !.  r  f  the  hereafter  He 
not  only  met  the  :.i';  •.  il  and  community 
obligations,  but  he  :i..-  ;■  ,ls  a  faithful  serv- 
ant of  G<xl  I  think  :.  ::  i:i  could  have  been 
able  to  have  f.ilthfuily  served  s<'  well  with- 
out the  love  of  0<>d  In  his  heart  to  admin- 
ister a\id   to  lead   to  righteous  r.  nr'.usldns 

The  achievements  of  his  life  h.ive  been 
rehearsed  by  s<jme  of  our  hearers  .Some  of 
the  great,  noble  things  that  he  has  done  has 
been  commemorated  time  and  again,  but  11 
has  been  said  that  the  most  noble  thing 
that  he  h<is  done  was  to  aline  himself  with 
the  church  and  the  Father  that  tie  so  much 
loved  He  accomplished  many  objectives 
and  achievements,  hut  I  am  svire  th.ere  Is 
no  achievement  or  hoiu.r  tfi.it  h.i.s  come  tt) 
us  In  life  as  great  .^s  fwllowln^  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  He  has  been  nn  example  of 
faithful  devotion  t>ec.iuse  of  his  conviction 
m  faith  and  In  the  reality  of  the  training 
of  his  early  years  In  this,  we  realize  that 
CifKl  s  child  has  a  bright  future  which  is 
eternal 

I  am  reminded  In  my  thinking  of  the  lx)rd 
when  he  led  the  children  of  Egypt  TUe 
Lord.  I  am  sure  was  the  light  that  lighted 
the  path,  but  It  was  the  L<ird  Himself  who 
darkened  the  way  to  prevent  the  children 
of  Egypt  from  being  taken  Into  bondage 
So  death  brings  to  us  a  tleep  penitence  of 
grief  and  the  reallzathin  that  our  loved  ones 
are  M-parated  from  ua  for  a  time  It  may 
seem  that  darkness  ta  over  us  in  that  re- 
spect, but  to  our  good  friend,  the  sunshine 
of  God  s  everlasting  love  has  lighted  his  path 
itito  eternal  glory  where  there  will  be  no 
strife,  nor  war  or  destructions,  but  where 
nil  will  be  eternal  peace  These  are  promises 
that  the  Lord  has  made  for  ua,  "when  our 
earthly  tabernacle  Is  gone,  we  have  a  place 
m  heaven  "  This  Is  God's  promise  to  his 
children  Though  the  s<m!  h.is  t,iken  Its 
last  fl:ght  the  mortal  soul  that  made  him 
the  loving  man  that  he  Wii.-;  Ji.ts  k."'ne  hack 
to  God  to  bask  In  the  everla.i'iiig  sunshine 
until   the  morning  of  the  resurrecti.in 

In  the  15th  chapter  of  I  Corinthians 
He  tells  us  that  our  bodies  are  natural,  but 
they  will  be  raised  spiritual,  that  they  are 
corruptible  but  they  shall  be  rnl.sed  incor- 
ruptible      This   is   Gods    pronuse        I  tie    rui- 


flMlng  of  the  promise  of  God  by  your  go<xl 
friend  and  mine  has  lived  and  died.  I  would 
like  to  leave  with  his  very  devoted  family 
these  words  He  said;  "Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled.  You  believe  In  God,  believe  also  in 
Me  In  my  Father's  houre  are  many  man- 
sions If  It  were  not  so.  I  would  have  told 
you  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  and  If  I 
go  and  prepiire  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come 
ai;ain  and  receive  you  unto  Myself  that 
where    I   am,    there  ye  may   be   also   ' 

I  w<ju!d  like  to  emphasize  one  thought 
Jesus  said  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  ' 
To  .some,  we  think  He  was  talking  to  our 
frier.d  buppo.se  tliat  when  He  was  a  boy  the 
Lord  had  said  "Sam,  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you,  and  If  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for 
you,  I  will  come  and  receive  you  unto  My- 
self "  So,  when  you  come  to  think  of  your 
loved  one  try  to  think  of  the  glories  that  the 
Lord  has  prepared  for  him  Into  which  we 
.ill    hope    by   the  gfXKlness  of  God,   to  enter 

In  the  abidliiit  faith  that  we  have  In  G<xl, 
and  m  His  unerring  spirit,  we  continue  to 
li\e  and  trust  In  Him. 

CMMIAIN  S    SERVICE     AT    THE    GRAVE 

I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  sallh 
the  I.oru  he  that  belleveth  Me.  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live,  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  belleveth  on  Me,  shall  never  die 
for  we  know  that.  If  our  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle  were  dlsaolved,  we  have  a 
building  of  God.  a  house  not  made  with 
hands    eternal  In  the  hea-.ena 

■  For  as  much  lus  Almighty  God  hath  taken 
unto  himself  the  soul  of  our  brother  de- 
p.irted  we  therefore  commit  his  bt>dy  to  the 
grave  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust 
t'l  dust,  l<K.)klng  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come 
through  our  Lcrd.  Jesus  Christ 

I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  s.ivlng  unto 
me.  'Write  blessed  are  the  dead,  wfio  die  In 
the  Lord,  from  henceforth;  yea.  salth  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  lalxrs 
und  their  w  'rks  and  follow  them 

BtNEDl'TlON    BY    THE    CHAPLAIN 

■  The  peace  of  God.  which  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding keep  your  hearts  and  minds  in 
tfie  knowledge  and  love  of  G<xl  and  of  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  and  the  blessing 
of  OiKl  Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Son  and 
the  Hojy  Spirit,  be  among  you  and  remain 
with  you  always 

"Now  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  keep  you 
frcim  falling,  and  to  present  you  faultle.ss  be- 
fore the  presence  of  His  gUjry  with  exceed- 
ing Joy.  to  the  only  wise  God,  our  Saviour, 
be  glory  and  m.ijesty,  dominion  .ind  power 
both  n<iw  and  ever 

The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  l')ve  of  God  and  the  communion  oi  the 
Holy  .'Spirit    be  with  us  all    "     Amen 

Mr  Spt'.iktT,  I  yield  to  the  di.sliii- 
guisht'd  8p«>iikti  of  Ihr  Houst-  of  K«'p- 
resi'iUalives,   Hon.   John    McCormack 

Mi  MiCORMACK.  Mr  Spi-iikt'i 
suirn-  mntiih.s  havr  pa-s.sod  smcf  the  death 
of  Speaker  Sam  liAYBirRN  oti  Thursday. 
November  16  of  last  year.  Yet  we  all 
contmue  to  be  affecttnl  by  lii.s  pas-sinv; 
and.  of  course,  I  shall  be  to  the  end  uf  my 
days  The  lo.ss  in  t«M  m.s  of  personality 
i>  a.s  I  Me  it,  a  national  calamity  For 
It  is  piecisely  m  this  decade — the  decade 
of  tlie  siMie.s -that  I  had  hoped  to  .see 
the  application  of  his  experience,  his 
wisdom,  ami  his  leadership  for  the  n<x)d 
of  this  House  and  of  our  country  and 
of  world  peace  exercised  in  the  effective 
mamier  that  he  was  so  capable  of  doinp. 

It  IS  up  to  us  all  here  to  see  to  it  that 
the  lo.vs— while  irreparable — is  not  total. 
We  must  continue  to  think  of  the  life  of 
Sam  Raybi-rn  as  a  fountain  source  at 
vvhich  we  can.  each  of  us,  replenish  our 
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own  strength  for  the  tasks  In  the  Na- 
tion's service  that  confronts  us.  It  Is 
\to  his  memory,  to  the  example  he  set,  to 
the  integrity  he  upheld  with  such  granite 
determination  that  we  should  go  for 
Ruidance  as  we  move  up  the  path  of  our 
country's  future. 

For  me,  it  will  be  impossible  to  rise 
at  the  podium  where  he  stood  for  so 
many  years,  to  wield  the  gavel  he  held 
in  his  hand,  to  address  this  House  with- 
out somehow,  through  the  influence  and 
the  chemistry  of  memory,  deriving  a 
spiritual  and  an  intellectual  substance 
from  this  extraordinary  American. 

There  is  a  contact  that  even  death 
cannot  break. 

I  hardly  knew  an  hour,  in  the  relation- 
ship of  a  lifetime,  when  my  thinking  and 
his,  my  sense  of  strategy  and  his,  were 
not  pulling  together.  There  was  hardly 
an  hour  that  his  instinctive  wisdom  and 
his  philosophy  of  free  government  and 
his  decision  were  not  mortised  with 
whatever  contribution  I  was  able  to 
make.  He  had  that  unusual  gift  of 
leadership  that  Invited  the  opinions  of 
others  and  knew  how  to  produce  re- 
markable results  by  the  generous  and 
effective  implementation  of  the  Judgment 
of  his  lieutenants  and  his  colleagues — 
even  sometimes  of  the  opposition. 

Sam  Rayburn  and  I  worked  together 
as  friends  and  as  a  team. 

There  are  certain  relationships  among 
men  giving  rise  to  decisions  of  great 
moment  that  simply  cannot  be  detailed 
because  of  their  deeply  personal  quali- 
ties. There  was  much  of  this  in  the 
deportment  of  Sam  Rayburn  not  only 
toward  me.  and  particularly  with  me, 
but  with  all  men.  He  did  not  talk  merely 
as  a  lesislatnr— as  another  legislator — 
or  even  to  put  it  another  way,  as  a 
lawyer  with  a  client  or  a  lawyer  with 
another  lawyer  or  an  associate  with  a 
colleague.  And.  yet.  there  were  all  of 
these  elements.  For  he  was  a  legislator's 
legislator.  But,  there  was  also  a  far 
more  effective  and  compelling  quality 
which  he  conveyed  and  which  tran- 
scended all  the  others.  This  was  the 
quality  of  talking  man  to  man.  For  me 
it  was  one  of  the  prime  secrets  of  his 
success  as  a  leader.  Wisdom  was  one 
of  his  greatest  possessions — wisdom  as 
the  result  of  years  of  study  and  experi- 
ence from  which  there  developed  an  un- 
erring sound  Judgment.  How  often  have 
I  seen  his  words  of  wisdom  settle  what 
to  others  present  was  a  difficult  and  most 
complex  question.  There  Is  an  old  say- 
ing, the  soundness  of  which  cannot  be 
contradicted,  and  I  quote,  "There  Is  no 
substitute  for  exp>erience."  This  had 
particular  application  to  Speaker 
Rayburn. 

When,  finally,  after  a  wholesome  and 
an  immensely  productive  life  he  passed 
from  us,  he  left  behind  him  among  his 
fellow  legislators  In  this  House,  a  simply 
incredible  store  of  faith,  of  confidence  In 
his  word,  and  in  his  Integrity.  He  left 
a  lepacy  of  admiration  and  friendship 
and  affection.  This  is  a  legacy  of  affec- 
tion and  respect  for  which  I  can  find  no 
parallel  anywhere  in  the  history  of  this 
'  reat  Institution  of  Government,  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Great  men 
have  stood  on  this  spot  and  as  Speaker 


administered  the  affairs  of  this  House. 
Of  them  all,  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  was 
without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  great- 
est. Moreover,  I  go  back  to  the  begin- 
ning, to  the  first  Speaker,  Frederick  A. 
C.  Muhlenberg,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
1789.  To  say  that  Speaker  Rayburn  was 
the  greatest  of  them  all  is  in  no  way  to 
diminish  the  stature  of  the  distinguished 
Speakers  who  have  graced  this  office. 

The  record  of  public  service  of  Speaker 
Rayburn  was  a  most  notable  one.  As 
others  have  referred  to  his  great  record, 
I  shall  not  do  so.  But  for  almost  a  full 
half  century  he  exercised  monumental 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  our 
country. 

Sam  Rayburn  had  an  Intense  love  for 
the  House  of  nenresentatives.  During 
his  lifetime  as  Speaker,  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  any  other  Speaker,  he  never 
permitted  his  great  abilities,  his  amaz- 
ing knowledge  of  the  rules  and  of  parlia- 
mentary law  to  carry  him  beyond  the 
rules  of  the  House  or  the  dictates  of 
the  Constitution.  Sam  Rayburn  would 
never  in  his  life  for  as  much  as  a  single 
moment  have  violated  the  established 
practices  of  the  House,  and  he  always  in- 
sisted that  the  dignity  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  House  be  maintained. 

The  respect  for  Sam  Rayburn,  the 
Democrat,  leader  of  his  party,  and  Sam 
Rayburn,  the  Speaker,  always  impartial, 
made  an  immense  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
For  Sam  Rayburn  raised  the  dignity  of 
the  House,  a  dignity  that  has  always  been 
high.  He  drew  closer  in  our  own  time  to 
the  Immense  awe  and  honor  which  we 
accord  the  Founding  Fathers,  and  with 
the  help  of  his  colleagues  he  made  the 
House  of  Representatives  an  Institution 
that  is  a  monument  to  the  pride  all 
Americans  take  in  self-government. 

Nobody  can  have  lived  as  long  as  I 
have  without  having  suffered  great  be- 
reavements. This  is  the  eternal  tragedy 
of  the  human  condition.  Yet  the  death 
of  Sam  Rayburn  left  a  void  that  I  find 
overwhelmingly  personal,  deep,  and  be- 
yond repair.  I  look  back  over  the  years 
and  over  history  with  an  enormous  pride 
In  my  country.  In  its  leadership  and  the 
leadership  that  succeeds  leadership,  and 
In  the  American  people.  I  look  back 
over  whole  generations  of  Americans 
whom  I  have  personally  known  through 
an  era  of  world -shaking  wars,  revolu- 
tions, depressions,  panics.  No  single  cir- 
cumstance so  focused  my  mind  and  my 
heart  on  this  tumultuous  age  In  world 
history  as  the  personality,  the  character, 
and  the  life  of  my  friend  and  my  mentor, 
Sam  Rayburn. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  quote  a  line  I 
used  in  the  foreword  to  House  Document 
No.  247,  ordered  by  this  87th  Congress  in 
its  1st  session.  The  document  Is  a  com- 
pilation of  tributes  to  Speaker  Rayburn 
made  in  this  Chamber.     I  then  said: 

Congressmen  see  in  Speaker  Ratburn  what 
they  most  want  to  see  in  themselves — the 
sublime  expression  of  the  true  patriot. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  to  his  sisters  and  his 
brother  and  other  loved  ones  left  behind, 
Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  extend  our  deep 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  are  com- 
munications I  have  received  from  heads 


of  legislative  bodies  of  other  countries, 
from  Ambassadors  and  other  diplomatic 
representatives  of  other  nations,  as  well 
as  resolutions  passed  by  city  cotmcils 
and  local  governing  bodies  in  the  United 
States,  and  professional  organizations 
such  as  bar  associations  and  so  forth : 

DECEMBn    8. 

Speaker  of  the  House  or  Representattves, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

In  name  of  the  Honorable  Chamber  of 
Deputies  of  the  Argentine  Republic  I  [sic] 
express  sorrow  at  the  demise  of  Sam  Ray- 
burn, whose  passing  is  mourned  by  the 
democracy  of  America  I  sic  ] .  ^ 

GuiLLESMO  Gonzalez, 

Secretary. 
Federico  F.  Monjardin, 
President   of   the   Chamber   of  Deputies 
of  the  Argentine  Nation. 


Embassy  of  Australia, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  21,  1961. 
The  Honorable  John  McCormack, 
The  Acting  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Actino  Speaker:  I  have  been 
requested   by   the   Honorable   John   McLeay, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Australian  Parliament,  to  convey  to  you 
and  all  Members  of  your  House  sincereet  con- 
dolences on  the  death  of  Mr.  Speaker  Rat- 

BURN. 

I  should  like  to  add  my  own  deepest  sym- 
pathy for  the  grievous  loss  which  Congress 
and  the  Nation  have  suffered. 
"With  klndsregards. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Howard  Beale. 


Washington,  DC, 
November  16,  1961. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  pro  tempore.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman   McCormack:    The 
president  of  the  Gterman  Bundestag,  Eugen 
Gerstelnmaier,  has  asked  me  to  transmit  to 
you    the    following   message    of    condolence 
upon  the  death  of  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn: 
"The  German  Bundestag  sincerely  share  the 
sorrow  about  the  death  of  the  meritorious 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Mr.  Sam  Ray- 
burn.   It  gratefully  remembers  the  merits  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  Justice  In  the  world 
which  the  late  Speaker  has  earned  far  beyond 
the  borders  of  his  own  country. 

"Gersteinmaier. 
"President  of  the  Bundestag." 
Permit  me,  Mr.  Congressman,  to  express  at 
the  same  time  my  own  feelings  of  sympathy. 
Sincerely. 

George  Von  Lilienfeld, 
German  Charge  d'AfJaires. 


Jerusalem,  November  17,  1961. 
Mr.  John  "W.  McCormack, 
Acting    Speaker,    House    of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 
On  behalf  of  Knesset  Parliament  of  Israel 
extend  sincere  condolences  to  bereaved  fam- 
ily  and    to   colleagues   In   U.S.   Congress   on 
the    great   loss   you   have   sustained  at   the 
passing  of  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn. 

Kadish  Luz, 
Speaker,  Israel  Knesset. 


Tokyo,  November  17,  1961. 
Mr.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  ReprescntaUvci  pro 
tempore,  Washington.  D.C: 
On   the  decade   of   Speaker   of   the   House 
of  Representatives  Mr.  Sam  Rayburn  I  ten- 
der   my    profound    condolence    to    you    and 
through  you  to  the  members  of  the  bereaved 
family. 

Ichiro  Kiyose, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Japan. 
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Tux   AMBASSAaOK   Of  SPAXN, 

Washington,  DC.  November  25.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Jomt  W    McCoRMAtX, 
Majority   Leader.  House   of   Representative^, 
US.  CongreM. 

DCAM       CONCBBSSltAW       McCoiiMACK :        Th« 

President  and  the  S«cr«t«r7  of  the  ripanUh 
c.r  .(up  at  tJhe  LnterpyUamentary  Umuii.  Us. 
H  ^yi)  VUlanova  and  fflr  Frat<:i  Irlb.inie.  h.ive 
.^siied  me  to  transmit  to  the  US.  Congreis 
ti-.e  expression  ot  their  profnund  sorrow  at 
the  demise  of  the  Hont/rable  Sam  Rayb".  bn. 
Speaicer  uf  the  Huuse  of  Rerjrest-utalivcs. 

In  so  dolnf?.  I  wish  to  add  '.he  renewed 
expres>si(in  oX  my  own  deeply  felt  regrt-t  f  )r 
the  pas.-,ini?  uf  this  great  figure  from  Uie 
scene  of  your  legislative  branch  of  CJoveni- 
ment. 

Please  accept  the  iiasurauce*  of  my  high- 
est Consideration  and  respect. 
Yj'jrs  sincerely. 

MAalA.S>   DK    VrlRllALDC 

Ank.\b.\.  .Voit'TitHT  17.  1961 
The  Acting  Spkakxb. 
Huu.ie  o/  Representatiic^, 
Washli(}ti>n.  D  C 

It  Is  with  deep  sorrow  th-i'.  I  h.iv->  ;c.ir:i«-'l 
of  the  death  of  the  Honorable  Sam  Raybitin. 
apcuker  of  the  House  of  R«pre«*u'..itUe«  of 
the  United  States  of  America  The  death  of 
this  Illustrious  American  iLitesm-in  Is  In- 
deed a  great  loss  I  wish  to  olTcr  friendly 
and  a'.lled  Amerlr.in  Nitl.'n  cir  derp  sym- 
pathy m  the  sad  loss  which  they  hafe  suf- 
fered, and  on  behalf  .^i  the  Members  of  thi« 
National  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey 
rtiid  myielf.  I  send  to  yi  u  .»r.d  thrjun;h  >^>ur 
i.bll({lng  kindness  to  the  relatives  jf  ih*-  ;.re 
apeakfr  jur  sincere  cond.'lences 

FV\T   SiRMrK. 

P'^iJcnt    of   t'lc   Sdti.y'utl   A.-3Crnb'.i)    vf 
the  Tjirklsh.  Republic. 

HocsE  OF  Commons, 
London.  .Vocfm&cr  /»?,  19C1 
Mr.  JoH.v  W.  McCoRMAcK. 
Hou  if  nf  Rt'pTcu-ntaCives. 
Wii.ihtngtori.  D  C  ■ 

May  I  expres.s   to  yon    n:y   sincere  condo- 
lences on  the  death  of  Speaker  Ratbirn. 
Harrt  Hyi.T'jn-Foster, 
Spfakrr  of  the  Hou^c  of  Commom. 


S  vrcON.  REPCBur  or  Vietnam. 

Soiembt-r  IS.  1?6!. 
To  Hon   J'lHN  W  McCormack. 
Hnwf  of  Rcp'c<e'itat:ir^. 
Wa^hirrptni.  D  C 

Sir  I*,  l.s  with  deep  sadness  that  my  col- 
leat<  IPS  and  I  have  learned  of  the  death  of 
Speaker  Sam  RAYBfRi*  Pleajse  accept  our 
sincere  condolences  and  C'P.vey  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Speaker  IJATBrR.Ms  family 
Resp»^ctfully. 

Truongvinhle. 
President.  Snt'.onul  A':iembly. 


of  the  U  S.  House  wf  R«pres«nt.itives,  plunged 
our   entire    Nation   into   mourning:    aiid 

Where.is  Mr  Raybcrn  served  In  Congress 
r->r  49  years,  more  than  twice  as  long  aa  any 
predecessor  sj^d  for  IS  years  he  pre«ld'-d  as 
t;p<>aker  of  the  House  of  RepresentatlTes: 
and 

Whereas  during  his  yt-ars  a.s  Speak'-r.  be- 
cause of  his  dev  tlou  to  the  beet  Interests 
of  our  country  and  his  great  talent*  In  the 
.'•.••'.a  ^f  lc»;Uiaiive  professes,  he  was  reui^m- 
.-,;ble  f.>r  having  er.aiteil  ir.any  n-.ea-sures 
which  hire  been  "f  Inestimable  benefit  to 
the  Nation  and  Ha  people:  and 

Whereas  "M.'  Sam  '  as  he  wa.^  afertlon- 
ately  known,  h  ul  the  re.si>ect  and  admlratlorj 
'if  all  of  his  colleagues,  r-'gar  Kess  of  polit- 
ical i.TUi-iUon.  and  i.e  was  retogi.iiwd  as  the 
III  •>t  p..Aerful  figure  In  Congress  In  shaping 
tlie  Course  of  national  iegl.ilatlon  over  ma::y 
years;  Therefore 

Resf'.ird  by  th'-  CouicHl  of  the  C:ty  of 
Phtladi'lphta  Th.it  we  hereby  Join  the  Na- 
tion In  m.mrnlng  the  death  of  the  H^'n  >r- 
nblo  Samiei.  Ratbvrn.  Speaker  of  the  US. 
House  if  Uepresenta'lves  one  of  the  most 
respected  aiid  devoted  pub  .c  servants  of 
our  time,  whose  pas.tlng  is  a  great  1  iss  to 
our  country  In  this  crucial  porlod  of  It* 
hlst.iry 

Kcio.'tcff  Thit  cer*'.!led  c.-p'.e»  of  this  res- 
o'.uMnn  be  f  rwarded  to  the  Acting  Speaker 
of  the  U  .S  H  nue  of  Represetiratlves  snd 
the  Members  .'f  Congress  fr  im  I'hiladelph:*. 


PumADKLPHIA  CirY   C<juncil. 

Noie ruber  Jf.  1961. 
Hon    Ji.HN  W    MrCoRMACK. 
A  -t'.ng  ^pt'akcr  of  the  llon.ie  if  R'presenta- 
fii>"t,    Washington,   D  C. 
Dear  CoNCRtss.NtA.v  McC<iRM\rK     Enclosed 
herewith   are   certifled    c  iples   ut   Resolution 
No    208    entitled     Resolution  relative  to  the 
death    of    the    Honi>rab;e    Sa.m^ei    Raybi  rn. 
Speaker    of   the    US.    Mou.se   of    Representa- 
tlve.s."  unanlmoiLsly  adopted  by  the  Council 
of   the  City  of  Philadelphia,  at   the  meeting 
held  on  November  16.  1961. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Nathan  Woi  fman, 
Chief  Clerk  of  t'lc  Council. 


RE:.soLfTioN  208 

Resolution  relative  to  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  Sam  Haybvrn.  Speaker  of  the  U  S. 
Hotise  of  Representatives: 

Whereas  on  November  16.  1901.  the  death 
of   the  Honorable  Samtel  Ray  burn.  Speaker 


Rr.^oMTU'S   or   Crrr   or  K*t>o     v     D*k 

Wliereas  the  H.  n.'r.iblc  Sam   Raybvrn   h.is 

eridenred  liimself  tn  the  c'.t!re:;s  of  the  United 
States  jf  America  through  hli  pntrtorir  serv- 
ices to  our  Nation  during  his  U-ng'hy  and 
distinguished  career  In  the  Ccngress  ut  the 
United  Statfs.  during  which  time  he  hsj 
served  as  Spe.iker  jf  the  House  of  Reprtstni- 
atlves  twli  c  ^a  k-'ig  as  any  utlier  n.an  In 
uur  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Sa.\i  Raybvrn  has 
recently  been  ho?plta:ued  ar.d  haa  been  on 
temporary  leave  of  absence  from  his  duties 
as  .'-ipeaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

aud 

Whereas  the  peopl'-  of  Fargo,  N  Dak  .  r-- 
fc,'ar<!le8s  of  p«ilUlc:il  party  afllUation.  h.tve  a 
»;reat  feeling  of  affection,  admiration,  and 
whulesonie  reapert  for  the  beloved  Sam  R-*t- 
BLUN  Now.  therefjre.  be  It  resolved.  That 
the  Boiu-d  of  City  Comml.->sloncrs  of  the  City 
nf  Fargo,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Farv» o 
does  herebv  wl.sh  to  ex[Te!w  de»p  -tfTect],  n  ad- 
miration, and  respect  for  the  Honorable  Sam 
RAVstTiN  our  beloved  Speaker,  and  d  >es 
here'  y  wish  him  a  speedy  recovery  and  an 
early  relur:.  *  '  his  poet  tifi  the  Sf-aker  of 
the  HoUaC  of  Representatives  where  he  ha.s 
been  perf  rmlng  S)  mag:;ir.ceio.:y  in  bel'.alf 
of  the  pe.ij^le  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  made  a 
part  of  the  permanent  records  of  the  Board 
of  City  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Fargo, 
and  that  Mayor  Herschel  Lashkowttz,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  city  connnl.ssl'iners,  be 
Rtithorlzed  and  directed  V^  transmit  the 
herein  resolution,  with  an  appropriate  cov- 
ering letter,  to  the  Honorable  Sam  Raybi  rn, 
the  Honorable  John  W  McCormack  m-aj^rlty 
leader  Rf.d  the  Honorable  Ch^rif.t  Haixfck, 
minority  leader,  of  the  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives of  tlie  United  States. 

HtRSCHEL  La.SHKOWITZ. 

Mayor  a'zd  Pmidcnt,  liinird  of  City 
Commis.'iioners,  City  of  Fargo.  ,v. 
Dak. 


Whereas  S*.vi  R^yh'-rn  a'  the  height  of  his 
career  as  an  outstanding  Democrat  and 
world  leader  ha.s  nii.-.wered  the  great  call  and 
Is  iio  longer  with  us:  and 

Whereas  the  South  and  entire  Nation 
deeply  mourn  lils  passing;   and 


WhareaK  democratic  government  and 
esi)ecla:iy  the  Democratic  Party  has  lost  a 
great  leader,   and 

Whereas  he  was  born  In  the  neighboring 
State  of  Tennessee  and  wae  a  true  south- 
erner:   Therefore  t>e  It  bereby 

Rt-toiied.  Iliat  the  Ktowali  County  Bar 
.\.^.so.  latioi..  throuuih  this  committee  duly 
apfKJiuted  by  lu  president.  Hon.  Rowan 
Bone,  deeply  niourus  tlie  passing  uf  our 
friend  .u.d  le.uler  Speaker  S\m  Ratpt-rn.  of 
Texas  R!.d  extend  to  his  f.imlly  o\Jr  deepest 
sympa'hv.   l)e  It  further 

Hesolttd.  Tliat  we  now  call  upon  our  lead- 
ers. Senators,  and  Congrearmen.  to  reiledl- 
caie  tlienis'ives  to  a  lUe  of  public  service  as 
.ur  departed  Irlt  nd  Speaker  Sam  IUybi-R.h 
dedlca'-Ll  l.i.s  life.   l>e  It  further 

r.-  ••'(.'  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
I  !■  s;,.T  k1  t:;)!!!!  the  minutes  of  this  orgmnlwi- 
tion,  and  a  co[)y  i.i  be  delivered  to  the  news- 
f)a;)er8.  and  th.it  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  f.unlly 
of   Hen     Sam   Hatburn. 

iXne   Uiuj   loth  day  of   November   lOtil. 
WU-LUM   \V.   Raybcr-n. 
(_•'  i     -i;-:.    Resolution    Corimtitrr 

M:  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Bo:)tlem.in  yield? 

Mr  PAI'MAN  I  yl.  Id  to  Uio  cli»lin- 
zuished  minority  loader,  the  gcnllpman 
froiti  Indiana  I  Mr.  Hallick]. 

Mr.  HALLFCK.  Mr.  Speukcr.  any 
pfTort  on  my  part  to  further  enhance 
the  diiilinction  enjoyed  by  our  laK  be- 
lo.c<l  Speaker  Sam  R.^yburk  o(  Texas  as 
a  Riant  among  other  historic  champlon.s 
of  our  conMitulional  government  would 
be  a  pfxjr  addilion  to  tiic  trfitimony  wf 
*ho  km-w  hull  so  wt-U  have  olTercd 
throui^h  the  years. 

Many  nun  aie  eulonlzed  only  after 
liiey  have  left  this  earUi;  Sam  Rayburw, 
by  our  Mnceic  words  of  praise  in  his 
pre.sfnce.  was  one  of  tlios*'  forluiiaU' 
moiul.s  who  knew  beyond  all  doubt  of 
tilt'  lietp  affeclion  and  genuine  respect 
ot   hi.s  friends  and  colleagues. 

Every  man  leaves  a  heritage. 

The  heritage  of  Sam  Raybi-rn  Is  a 
manual  of  qualities  for  any  Member  of 
thi.s  Huu.^  aspiring  to  a  i>06ition  of  use- 
ful leadersliip. 

In  that  manual  are  many  lessons. 

There  are  the  lessons  of  integnly,  of 
fairness  and  justice,  of  courage  and 
tenacity  of  pui'poses. 

Ihere  are  lessons  tliat  can  be  tauKht 
only  by  one  with  a  deep  understanding 
of  tiie  science  of  government  as  we 
practice  it. 

There  is  the  le.sson  of  the  necessity  to 
find  common  leKislative  denominators — 
the  lesson  of  compromise  wiUiout  de- 
sertion of  principle — so  essential  to  the 
succe.ssfiii  operation  of  the  Congress  un- 
der a  two-party  system. 

And  there  l.s  the  lesson  of  realism;  of 
reco'-inum.;  facts  and  circumstances  and 
learning  that  life  is  a  mixture  of  suc- 
ct'.>^.se.s  and  fai'.ure.s. 

I  .spoke  of  our  respect  and  a/Tec  lion. 

Why  did  we  respect  Sam  Rayburn? 

We  respected  him  because  we  knew 
him  as  a  man  of  his  word  who  asked  only 
that  others  accord  him  the  same  assur- 
ance of  k'ood  faith. 

We  respected  him  for  the  dignity  with 
which  he  conducted  himself  and  for  his 
intense  dedication  to  his  responsibilities 
to  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle  as 
Speaker. 

We  respected  him  for  the  deep  pride 
he  took  in  the  traditions  of  the  House  of 


Representatives  and  we  stood  with  him 
in  his  zealous  guardianship  of  House 
prerogatives. 

And  what  was  the  basis  for  the  deep 
afTection  we  all  felt  for  this  grand  Ameri- 
can? 

His  stem  demeanor  certainly  was  no 
veneer  to  hide  a  shy  and  timid  nature. 

But  neither  was  his  rugged  manner 
the  mark  of  antipathy  toward  his  fellow 
man. 

The  Sam  Rayburn  I  knew  for  so  many 
years  was  Inherently  a  gentleman  with 
a  genuine  fondness  for  people  he  could 
respect. 

And  I  can  attest  that  he  had  a  healthy 
sense  of  humor,  that  balance  wheel  no 
one  who  would  lead  can  long  be  without. 

Finally,  our  afTection  for  Sam  Rayburn 
was  borne  of  a  feeling  that  this  great 
Hous<^  of  Representatives,  of  which  we 
are  all  a  part,  was  his  very  life,  and  as 
he  WM  devoted  to  us,  we  were  devoted 
to  him. 

Sam  Rayburn  is  assured  an  eminent 
po.sltlon  In  the  history  of  our  RepufiUc. 

And  he  Is  assured  an  eminent  place  In 
the  hearts  and  memories  of  all  of  us  who 
were  so  privileged  to  serve  here  with  him. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  Honorable  Carl  Albert  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
following  my  remarks  I  may  Insert  a 
tribute  by  a  distinguished  former  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  former  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  Scott  Lucas,  of 
lUinois. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
most  appropriate  that  the  distinguished 
dean  of  the  Texas  delegation  should 
have  yielded  first  to  oiu-  beloved 
Speaker,  then  to  the  distinguished  leader 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  this  House, 
t)ecause  if  ever  there  was  an  issue  on 
which  there  was  bipartisan  agreement 
it  was  the  matter  of  the  affection  and  love 
and  admiration  and  respect  which  each 
Member  of  this  Ciiamber  had  for  our 
late  beloved  Speaker,  Sam  Rayburn. 

I  feel  humble  in  following  these  dis- 
tinguished men  who  worked  with 
Speaker  Raybuhn  for  so  many  years  so 
closely.  With  them  I  extend  my  own 
condolences  to  his  family — his  brother. 
his  two  sisters,  his  many  nieces  and 
nephews  and  collateral  relatives.  To  the 
people  of  his  district  we  all  extend  our 
thanks  for  the  quality  of  representation 
which  they  have  furnished  this  House  for 
so  many  years. 

With  the  entire  Nation  we  mourn  the 
pa.ssing  of  one  of  the  great  legislative 
geniuses  of  all  time.  Volumes  have  been 
V.  ritten  praising  "Mr.  Speaker,"  the  great 
leader  of  this  House,  "Mr.  Democrat."  the 
man  who  symbolized  the  principles  of 
hi.s  party.  '  Mr.  Sam,"  a  great  and  good 
man. 

But  no  biographer  could  ever  have 
known  Sam  Rayburn,  the  legislator,  as 
we,  his  colleagues,  knew  him. 

His  long  and  active  life  spanned  a 
period  of  dynamic  history  during  which 


some  of  oiu"  Nation's  most  critical  de- 
cisions were  made. 

Pew  men  have  lived  to  see  their  judg- 
ment vindicated  on  so  many  important 
questions.  Still  fewer  have  received  the 
accolades  of  a  grateful  people  with  such 
humility  and  grace. 

Sam  Rayburn  attained  the  pinnacle  by 
fulfilling  his  own  highest  desire. 

He  always  said,  "The  greatest  ambition 
a  man  can  have  is  to  be  known  as  a  Just 
man,"  and  he  was  that. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  back- 
ground of  our  own  beloved  Sam  Rayburn. 

He  was  born  to  the  land  and  never  lost 
his  love  and  respect  for  the  soil. 

As  a  youngster,  he  knew  hard  times 
and  never  forgot  the  problems — and  the 
joys — of  farm  life. 

He  believed  a  man  needed  a  goal  in 
life,  that  it  should  be  determined  early, 
and  that  everything  should  point  toward 
its  achievement. 

His  personal  heroes,  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
Joseph  Weldon  Bailey,  a  local  congress- 
man who  later  became  a  U.S.  Senator, 
personified  his  purpose. 

Young  Sam  was  only  13  when  he  set  his 
sights  on  being  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  chose  to  follow  his 
heroes  in  a  career  of  public  service. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  people 
of  Texas'  Fourth  Congressional  District, 
they  chose  him  as  their  representative 
in  1912  and  returned  him  to  this  Con- 
gress for  25  consecutive  terms. 

It  did  not  take  Washington  any  longer 
to  recognize  this  young  man  of  ability 
than  It  did  Texas. 

Within  a  few  short  years,  he  gained 
respect  as  an  able  legislator. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal, 
he  served  as  the  architect  of  many  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration's  programs: 
the  Railroad  Holding  Company  Act,  the 
Truth  in  Securities  Act,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Act,  the  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act,  and  the  Federal  Communications 
Act. 

These  measures  stand  today  as  monu- 
ments to  a  great  legislative  builder. 

He  grew  in  wisdom  and  judgment 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  notable  Nich- 
olas Longworth  and  fellow-Texan  John 
Nance  Gamer. 

In  1940,  he  realized  his  boyhood  dream 
as  he  ascended  the  Speaker's  chair. 

This  is  the  well-known  record  of  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Mr.  Democrat,  the  sym- 
bol of  his  party. 

But  it  does  not  tell  the  story  of  Mr. 
Sam,  the  man. 

That  story  is  etched  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  knew  him. 

Sam  Rayburn  was  like  a  father  to  m.e 
and  to  all  of  us  who  have  grown  up  in  the 
"Rayburn  School  of  Political  Science." 

I  doubt  there  is  a  Member  of  this 
House,  on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  who 
did  not  at  some  time  benefit  from  his 
kindness. 

He  loved  people  and,  most  important, 
he  believed  in  them  and  their  inherent 
goodness  and  wisdom. 

He  loved  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  respected  every  Member  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people. 


He  viewed  election  to  public  office  as 
the  highest  honor  conceivable  and  a 
sacred  trust. 

He  was  a  model  of  the  principles  he 
esf>oused. 

In  my  close  association  with  him  as 
part  of  the  leadership,  I  never  saw  him 
ask  a  man  to  compromise  his  principles. 

Many  times,  I  saw  him  offer  advice  and 
assistance,  politically  and  personally, 
with  the  understanding  and  compassion 
born  of  greatness. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Rayburn  came  as  a 
tremendous  personal  loss  to  me,  as  it  did 
to  most  Members  of  this  House. 

In  my  own  case,  I  had  the  honor  of 
meeting  and  knowing  Mr.  Rayburn  be- 
fore I  ever  sought  a  seat  in  this  body. 

His  district  and  mine  face  each  other 
across  the  Red  River.  His  home  was  less 
than  10  miles  from  the  district  which 
I  represent.  He  represented  a  land 
where  my  people  have  lived  for  genera- 
tions. My  maternal  grandfather  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Sherman  in  his  con-^ 
gresslonal  district  in  1858.  Hundreds  of 
his  former  constituents  are  now  constit- 
uents of  mine.  He  had  close  personal 
friends  all  over  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

We,  the  people  of  Oklahoma,  loved 
him  as  he  was  loved  in  his  own  great 
State  and  district. 

He  was  widely  referred  to  in  my  State 
as  the  Congressman  at  Large  from  Okla- 
homa, a  fact  to  which  he  himself  often 
r>ersonally  alluded. 

He  was  our  friend;  he  was  my  friend. 
We  shall  long  miss  him. 

I  cannot  but  believe  Mr.  Rayburn 
would  be  touched  by  the  sadness  of  the 
colleagues  he  loved  on  this  occasion. 

But  I  believe  he  would  ask  that  we 
temper  our  sorrow  with  the  admonition 
that  we  look  to  the  future,  that  we  move 
ahead  with  the  progressive  spirit  that 
characterized  his  long  and  brilliant  serv- 
ice here. 

It  is  with  heavy  hearts  that  we  bid 
farewell  to  Mr.  Sam. 

We  will  no  longer  have  him  physically 
with  us,  counseling,  advising,  cajoling, 
leading.  But  spiritually  Sam  Rayburn 
always  will  be  with  us  and  with  every 
future  Member  of  the  House. 

His  spirit  lingers,  his  influence  per- 
vades, his  goodness  encompasses  this 
House  as  surely  as  justice,  Integrity,  and 
duty  are  its  cornerstones. 

Sam  Rayburn  symbolized  these  quali- 
ties and  his  memory  will  live  as  long  as 
they  remain  the  hallmark  of  America. 
With  God's  help,  that  will  be  forever. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  pleased  to  include  a  tribute 
paid  to  the  memory  of  our  late  friend, 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn,  by  the  Honor- 
able Scott  W.  Lucas,  former  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for- 
mer Member  and  majority  leader  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 
Tributk  to  thb  Memory  or  the  Late  Sam 

Ratbitrn  by  Scott  W.  Lucas,  Formeb  U.S. 

Senator 

Melancholy  winds  of  freedom  deftly 
touched  the  keys  of  sorrow  as  the  people 
of  this  beloved  Republic  laid  a  wreath  of 
tears  over  the  bier  of  the  late,  lamented 
Sau  Rayburn. 
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One  or  Uie  brlghest  Ughu  In  the  poUUcal 
life  of  this  Nation  has  shuffled  oS  this  mortal 

coll. 

The  name  of  Sam  Ray  burn  Is  one  of  the 

most  Uluatrlous  In   the  annals  of  American 

history. 

Throu£;hout  hU  long  and  distinguished 
career  as  a  loyal  and  patriuiic  public  servant 
he  never  faltered  In  his  devo'.L.n  to  duty. 

He  never  betrayed  a  rlgh'e  ".s  can?e.  r.^r 
a  friend 

HU  keen  Judgment  and  Inflexible  Integritv 
In  national  and  International  affairs  st.ir.d 
f  .rill  h\c  the  solid  T'jck.-,  that  guard  the  aged 
seashores. 

His  MMcept  of  what  was  gi—d  and  wl-at 
wa."?  e-  11  was  based  upon  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples ■  f  elemental  Justice 

He  earned  a  lastlnc  reputation  for  fairness 
and  tolerance,  and  his  heaven-born  person- 
ality kept  his  friendship  with  people  ■  :  all 
political  faiths  in  constant  repair. 

To  cvtry  Member  of  tiie  Congre.-^,  Mr 
Sam  w.is  known  as  a  warniheart  .xl  Speiker 
who  fnr  16  years  w.elded  a  friendly  bi.*  firm 
gavel  In  uphold'ng  and  defending  the  trie 
symbols  .f  democracy.  No  small  p<irtl'.n  of 
his  unparalleled  success  lay  in  his  unifTeoted 
simplicity. 

Through  my  25  years"  acquaintance  with 
\Ir  Lemocrat  I  was  privileged  to  observe 
these  noble  trai'.s  nf  character  I  reached 
the  npcx  t'f  admlratlc  n  for  them  when  for 
12  ye.irs  I  listened  '  >  his  same  advice  and 
wise  counsel  In  the  M  'nday  morning  mreet- 
inga  at  the  White  House  while  the  Honorable 
Harry  S  Truman  was  President.  It  was 
there  that  the  Speaker,  the  H. luse  majority 
leader,  Mr  McCorm^ck.  the  Lite  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Mr  Barkley.  and  mvself  a.s  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  eventually  reached  a 
proc;'-am  ^f  progress  up<">n  legl-'^laMve  prob- 
lem's 

Ah.  yes  If  one  cnild  weave  and  f.ishlon 
the  matihless  and  Inspiring  words  of  the 
great  poets  Into  a  garland  of  eulogies  It 
wou'.d  add  but  little  to  Uie  silent  gratitude 
ai'.d  speechless  rcvcren'^e  already  given  him 
hv    1    ^I'pfnl    N.i'i  'n. 

T  iday  this  great  and  go. >d  American  rests 
in  deep  and  dreamless  -leep.  careless  of  the 
whispering  winds  and  the  m>)aning  pines. 
Hi.s  eirthly  career  is  ended,  and  hii  ni>.Tlal 
remain*  are  securely  blanketed  through  the 
vears  nf  eternl'y  in  Texas  soil,  the  soil  he 
loved   and   cherished 

So.  to  Mr    Sam  I  say 

Farewei:  RecUne  tn  peace  in  this  new 
and  great  adventi;re. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Ma.s.sachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  .sossion  of  Concrtvs.s  br<?in.s 
in  an  atmo.sphere  of  prnfoui'.d  .«;aclne.ss. 
For  the  ftr.st  time  in  mar.y  years,  a  fa- 
miliar and  beloved  face  faiLs  to  look  down 
upon  u.s  from  the  Speaker  s  rostrum 
For  the  first  time  in  48  year<^.  v.^  do  not 
have  mm^Uiii.;  with  us  a  man  whom  '.ve 
all  admired,  loved,  and  respected 

Wi'h  the  pas?in  '  of  our  beloved  Speak- 
er Rayevrn.  one  of  the  £:reatest  Ameri- 
cans of  this  era.  or  any  other  era.  de- 
parted this  earthly  life  for  another 
world,  where  we  are  sure  he  will  find  the 
happ.ne.-.s  and  contentmf»nt  which  should 
come  to  one  who  hao  !;vtd  a  good  and 
fi'uitful  life. 

S.^M  RwBfRN'.s  career  wa-<  d'  dicated  to 
the  .service  of  hi.s  country  Althouph  a 
stalwart  Democrat,  who  strove  mi!?htily 
to  advance  the  interests  of  his  party,  his 
constant  and  hi.s  principal  concern  was 
the  -.velfare  and  progress  of  h;~  country 
Above  party  loyalty  was  his  love  of 
country.  The  tntere.sts  of  America  were 
uppermost  in  hi.s  mmd  and  heart,  and  in 
the.se  day.s  when  there  is  .so  much  selfish- 
ness in  the  'Aorlii  it  is  refreshing  to  recall 


the  good  works  of  one  who  lived  .solely 
to  make  America  a  better  land  to  live  in. 
One  could  consume  hours  iii  recitint; 
the  vast  contributions  Speaker  Rayblrn 
made  to  the  march  of  pro^jress  of 
America.  While  lime  is  nut  available  fur 
such  a  narrative,  it  is,  Lideed.  unneces- 
sary because  his  ureat  work.s  are  familiar 
tu  a".!. 

He  lived  a  t;uod  life  and  it  can  truly 
be  said  he  left  '  lootpiints  on  the  .sands 
(if  time." 

We  shall  all  m.vs  his  wa;m  fiicnJohip, 
hii  desire  to  help  his  cuUea^iues  v.heiu-ver 
he  could,  and  his  delightful  comrade- 
ship. 

In  a  personal  sense,  his  death  was  a 
tienundous  lo.ss  to  me.  It  ended  a  clu.se 
f:;'-'nd.>hip  of  37  years,  a  friendship  that 
became  stionger  and  firmer  with  each 
passin.1  day.  This  friend.ship  was  never 
marred  in  the  least  by  conflicting  views 
which  sometimes  arose  over  issues  of  the 
day  If  we  dlsaitreed.  we  were  never  dis- 
aurcfable  to  each  other 

As  life  eoes  on  and  we  grow  older,  we 
develop  a  keener  s<.-nse  of  friends  wliom 
we  tru.-t  and  love.  S\m  Haybirn  was 
such  a  friend. 

The  Stale  of  Texas  and  all  America 
have  lost  a  great  and  devoted  statesman 
His  name  will  shini'  throuv;h  lustory  as 
one  of  the  great  men  our  country  has 
produced.  The  world  is  better  for  his 
having;  lived. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  his  fine 
family. 

Mr.  I'ATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  >ield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, who  succeeds  our  late  Speaker  as 
drM\  of  the  Hou-sf  of  Repre;,eniatives, 
the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr  Speaker,  when  the 
free  world  suffers  a  grievous  los.s;  when 
our  Nation  loses  an  u  rephic-abie  patriot ; 
and  when  the  Congiess  loses  one  of  the 
stalwart  pillai's  of  its  very  foundation,  ii 
LS  diUictilt  to  find  words  that  can  ade- 
quately explain  tJ.e  tragedy  that  has  oc- 
curred. 

And  in  addition  to  the  loss  that  man- 
k.nd  and  the  Congress  has  experienced  m 
Sam  Rayblrn  s  death,  I  have  suffered  a 
iieartf'  It  peisonal  loss. 

Sam  Raybt  hn  and  I  came  to  the  House 
of  Represeiitatives  in  the  same  Cun- 
grcss — he  in  1913.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
63d  Congress,  and  I  in  1914  toward  llie 
end  of  the  63d  Congre.s.s. 

Fur  47  years  I  ob.sorved  Sam  Raybcrn's 
statuie  grow  in  the  eyes  of  the  Cungres.s. 
m  the  hearts  of  the  American  peopl'\  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  free  world. 

My  affection  for  him  grew  with  each 
year  of  our  as-sociation.  My  respect  and 
admiration  for  hini  was,  and  remains, 
unlimited.  My  life  has  been  enriched  by 
a  fiiendsliip  that  lasted  almost  half  a 
century. 

His  integiity.  his  fairness,  and  his  wi.'- 
dom  were  the  pei'sonal  characteristics 
that  made  him  great;  but  beyond  that, 
he  had  an  understanding  of  jjcople.  an 
amazing  knowledge  of  the  legislative  sys- 
tem, and  the  satisfaction  of  know  ing  that 
he  played  a  \  ital  role  in  the  incomparable 
lieights  which  America  attained  during 
his  lifetime 

In  his  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  pa- 
triots and  the  unfailing  confidence  of  the 


pioneers  who  developed  this  Nation  to 
heights  unparalleled  in  the  growth  of 
civilizati(.)n. 

This  heritage  and  these  virtues,  these 
personal  attributes,  this  knowledge,  all 
cnnibintd  t(>uethor  to  produce  an  Ameri- 
can wlio  was  inulded  ui  the  same  clay 
that  produced  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Rubcrt  E   Lee. 

His  hfe  was  dt  dicated  to  America.  He 
devoted  every  moment  of  his  waking 
hours  to  e.-.ix)usiiig  Uie  causes  which  have 
made  our  Nation  the  unchallen^^ed  leader 
of  the  free  world 

Hi  wa>i  IK  It  afraid  of  proi're.ss,  instead 
he  advanced  it;  he  was  not  afraid  to 
\enture  into  new  fields  simply  because 
fliey  had  i.ever  been  tried  before,  instead 
iic  appioaciied  each  new  cause  with  an 
amazing  intuition  for  separating  the 
piactical  from  the  idealistic. 

He  liad  ijoundless  energy,  and  the 
Courage  of  his  convictions. 

When  the  hi.sloiy  of  the  liOtii  century 
IS  finally  written,  Sam  Rayburn  will  take 
Ills  place  hi^h  on  the  list  of  the  few  very 
kreat  men  of  this  century. 

Whenever  American  heroes  and  the 
tiue  uiants  of  America  are  discussed  m 
the  years  to  come,  Sam  Rayburk  will  be 
among  those  who  will  never  be  forgotten. 
We  have  all  suffered  a  heavy  loss,  but 
I  know  that  if  he  were  here  today,  he 
Would  ur^^e  us,  wilh  all  of  his  might,  to 
maintain  the  traditions  of  those  early 
American  patiiols  whom  he  emulated  m 
tiiuuglit  and  action. 

Ameiica  can  be  very  grateful  that  he 
li\ed  on  this  earth.  The  ama/iiv;  siory 
of  hi.i  life  and  his  contributions  to  the 
mr;.;ht  of  America,  will  become  indelible 
in  the  minds  of  persons  yet  unborn. 

Sam  Raybirn  raised  the  dignity  of  the 
Congress;  added  great  respect  to  the 
ufiice  of  the  Speaker;  and  left  bchir.d  him 
a  legacy  Lu  be  nurtured  and  cherished 
by  ail  who  are  privileged  to  follow  him 
m  the  vital  role  of  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

He  has  become  a  part  of  our  American 
heritage. 

His  life,  and  his  achievements  will  be 
emulated — but  they  will  never  be  sur- 
pa.ssed. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
till'  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  :Mr.  WALTtRl. 

Mr  WALTER  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  first  time  In  almost  half  a  century 
that  the  Cont're.ss  of  the  United  States 
fore-'ati;.  IS  without  the  presence  of  Sam 
Ravktrn. 

And  It  IS  the  first  time  m  a  quarter  of  a 
century  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives con.vnes  in  a  new  session  without 
our  beloved  late  Speaker  in  .some  role  of 
leadeiship  in  either  the  Democratic 
Party  deleration  or  the  House  itself. 

Amon"  all  of  the  43  Speakers  who 
preceded  him  in  that  exalted  position  - 
back  to  the  first  session  of  the  first  Con- 
ftre.ss  in  1789 — none  served  v.ith  rrea'.ir 
distinction. 

Sam  Ravft-kv  fulfilled  comi)lete!y  the 
pledf^e  he  made  when  first  elected 
Speaker  on  September  16.  1940.  to  up- 
hold "tlie  prerogatives  and  powers  of 
the  Hotise  of  Rrpiesentativcs." 

He  restored  this  body  to  its  proper 
env.r.ence  and   position  In  the  structure 
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of   Government   established   under  our 
Constitution  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 

He  elevated  the  speakership  to  a  new 
high  level  of  prestige  and  public  re- 
spect. 

The  simple  dignity  of  the  man,  his 
granite  integrity,  the  restraint  with 
which  he  exercised  his  vast  power,  the 
kindness  and  consideration  for  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact — from  the 
most  distinguished  personages  to  the 
humblest  employee  of  this  House — won 
lor  him  a  place  in  tlie  hearts  of  all 
Americans.  In  his  own  lifetime  he  be- 
came a  legend  and  a  symbol,  beloved  as 
Mr.  Democrat  and  Mr.  Congress. 

In  the  173  years'  history  of  this  body 
no  other  man  served  longer  as  a  Member 
or  longer  m  the  speakership  than  Sam 
Rayburn.  However,  his  greatness  does 
not  rest  alone  upon  that  record  tenure 
of  49  years  in  the  House  and  17  years  as 
Speaker,  but.  rather  upon  the  caliber  of 
his  leadership. 

Over  the  years  the  character  of  that 
leadership  and  the  philosophy  upon 
which  It  w  as  based  became  clear  to  those 
of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  working 
closely  with  him. 

To  Mr.  Rayburn  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  epitomized  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  political  life — a  free  forum, 
operating  under  a  body  of  traditional 
rules  and  precedents,  for  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  B  free  people.  One  of  the 
few  such  parliamentary  bodies  remain- 
ing upon  this  eartli — and  he  preserved 
it. 

What  was  the  secret  of  Sam  Rayburn's 
success  in  his  masterful  operation  of  the 
House?  How.  even  in  the  face  of  normal 
human  and  political  obstacles  to  the  en- 
actment of  legislation,  not  to  mention  his 
other  multiple  duties,  did  he  consistently 
manage  to  bring  about  the  enactment  of 
major  legLslation,  much  of  it  contro- 
versial? 

He  was  able  to  do  it.  first,  because 
his  colleagues  trusted  him.  He  earned 
that  faith  by  honoring  his  promises. 
There  was  nothing  of  higher  value  than 
Mr.  Sam's  word. 

Second,  he  respected  every  Member's 
right  to  his  own  convictions,  regardless 
of  party.  He  might  question  a  man's 
judgment  on  an  issue.  He  might  try  to 
persuade  him  to  his  own  point  of  view, 
or  seek  his  vote  in  a  matter  that  did 
not  adversely  affect  the  Member  in  his 
own  district,  but  he  never  pressured  or 
"drove  ■  people,  or  pushed  them  in  order 
to  try  to  get  his  own  way. 

When  a  Member  whose  vote  he  sought 
could  not  conscientiously  go  along,  Sam 
Rayburn  did  not  alienate  him  by  over- 
insistence.  He  accepted  him  at  his  word. 
Thi.^  understanding  of  another  mans 
position  was  appreciated  and  always 
sooner  or  later  was  reciprocated  in  good 
will  that  paid  off  in  the  form  of  support 
on  anothei-  critical  occasion. 

A  third  factor  in  the  Speaker's  suc- 
cess was  the  helping  hand  and  advice 
w  hich  he  ixave  to  new  Members.  They 
appreciated  it  and  over  the  years  this 
interest  and  assistance  in  their  prob- 
lems—  this  bread  upon  the  waters,  if  you 
please — was  returned  In  manifold 
degree. 


Fourth,  and  finally.  Speaker  Rayburn 
was  a  plain,  unadorned,  and  unhyphen- 
ated Democrat,  with  a  big  capital  "D." 
He  defied  any  label  of  conservative, 
liberal,  moderate,  or  middle-of-the-road. 
He  was  above  the  clamor  of  divisive 
cliques,  blocs,  factions  or  coalitions. 
He  put  his  country  first,  his  party  sec- 
ond. He  judged  legislation  on  whether 
it  was  good  for  the  country.  He  followed 
the  simple  belief  that  if  a  Democratic 
Congress  gave  the  people  good  and  bene- 
ficial legislation  they  would  return  a 
I>emocratic  majority.  This  proved  true. 

And  he  did  not  think  that  compromise 
was  necessarily  an  ugly  word.  He  tried 
to  persuade  all  whom  he  could  of  the 
rightness  of  his  stand.  But — he  never 
sacrificed  the  principle. 

His  view  of  the  problems  and  ills  of 
the  world  and  of  this  Nation  was 
summed  up  in  the  phrase  he  often  used : 

A   little   applied   Christianity   would  help 

And  so  he  felt  to  the  very  end. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Kirwan]. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  our  late  beloved  Speaker,  Sam 
RAYBtJRN.  of  blessed  memory. 

Sam  Rayburn  came  to  the  Congress 
in  1913,  the  same  year  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  became  President  of  the  United 
States  and  we  had  our  first  billion  dol- 
lar budget. 

From  1913  to  1921,  Sam  R.\yburn  saw 
and  helped  America  grow  into  a  great 
world  r>ower.  He  was  destined  then  to 
become  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  our 
country. 

"When  President  Franklin  D.^  Roose- 
velt came  to  the  Presidency  in  the  depth 
of  the  great  depression,  Sam  Rayburn, 
as  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  was  a  tower 
of  strength  to  him.  Sam  Rayburn  loved 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  was 
devoted  to  duty.  He  was  responsible 
for  putting  many  acts  on  the  statute 
books  that  brought  security  and  confi- 
dence to  the  American  people. 

Yes,  Sam  Rayburn  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  longer  than  any  other  man  be- 
fore him,  but  he  was  never  too  busy 
to  stop  for  a  kind  word,  he  was  always 
available  to  lend  his  sound  advice,  words 
of  wisdom,  and  counsel  to  both  new  and 
old  Members  of  the  House. 

Sam  Rayburn  was  one  of  the  greatest 
public  figures  this  world  has  ever  known. 
He  has  left  a  fine  heritage  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress now  serving  and  those  who  will 
follow  in  the  years  to  come.  I  shall  al- 
ways be  grateful  for  the  many  years  of 
my  life  that  I  was  privileged  to  spend 
under  his  leadership  and  guidance. 

It  is  my  fervent  prayer  that  from  his 
peaceful  heavenly  abode,  Sam  Raybukn 
will  smile  down  upon  the  Members  of 
the  House,  and  that  he  will  continue  to 
lend  his  guiding  hand  as  we  carry  on  our 
duties.  The  world  is  fuller  and  richer  for 
the  life  of  Sam  Rayburn,  his  devotion 
to  God  and  man.  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
syyipathy  to  his  loved  ones  in  these  sad- 
dened days. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  whip  of 


the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  BoGGs]. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  less 
than  a  year  ago,  on  June  12,  1961,  that 
many  of  us  took  the  well  of  the  House 
to  support  a  resolution  introduced  by 
the  then  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCormack]  ,  now  the  Speaker,  honoring 
the  occasion  of  Speaker  Rayburn's  hav- 
ing served  at  that  time  twice  as  long  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  any  man  who  had  preceded  him  in 
that  ofBce.  I  took  the  liberty  at  that 
time  of  checking  some  of  the  records  of 
some  legislators  and  I  discovered  then, 
and  I  repeat  now,  that  Speaker  Rayburn 
had  not  only  served  twice  as  long  as  any 
other  man  in  the  high  ofiBce  of  Speaker, 
but  few  men  in  the  history  of  mankind 
have  exceeded  his  service  in  any  legisla- 
tive body.  He  ranks  in  time  of  service 
with  men  like  Balfour,  Churchill,  and 
Gladstone. 

On  that  occasion  those  of  us  who  loved 
him — and  I  think  that  included  every 
Member  of  this  body — while  he  was  still 
alive — sought  to  take  a  look  at  him  in 
the  flesh.  Now  that  I  have  thought  some 
more  about  it  I,  too.  would  like  to  add 
just  a  few  more  sentences  about  what 
made  this  extraordinary  American  leader 
what  he  was.  We  have  heard  these 
beautiful  tributes  paid  by  the  leaders  of 
this  House.  There  are  few  new  words 
that  can  be  used,  because  these  words 
are  the  ones  which  define  the  man. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walter),  talked  about 
character;  and  he  did  have  character, 
and  he  had  rugged  honesty — he  despised 
the  phony. 

No  one  ever  thought  of  questioning  his 
word.  When  a  Member  said,  "The 
Speaker  said  this,"  nobody  even  thought 
it  might  be  otherwise. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  re- 
ferred to  his  judgment  and  he  quoted  a 
phrase  Mr.  Rayburn  so  often  used  him- 
self: "That  if  a  man  has  the  finest  edu- 
cation in  the  world  but  lacks  judgment 
he  cannot  be  a  leader." 

Mr.  Rayburn  had  magnificent  judg- 
ment. Some  time  ago  I  read  an  analysis, 
and  I  thought  it  was  a  rather  keen  an- 
alysis, of  the  functions  of  leadership  in 
the  House.  Some  people  seem  to  think 
that  the  great  function  of  the  Speaker, 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  and 
others  in  leadership,  is  simply  to  echo 
one  opinion;  namely,  that  of  the  admin- 
istration that  may  be  in  power.  Those 
of  us  who  have  served  here  know  that 
is  not  so. 

The  function  of  leadership  is  much 
more  important  and  much  more  com- 
plex because  it  is  to  translate  the  mood 
of  the  House  which  we  know  reflects  the 
mood  of  the  Nation.  Speaker  Rayburn 
had  almost  a  second  sense  about  this. 
He  could  translate  to  the  many  Presi- 
dents with  whom  he  served  as  Speaker, 
as  majority  leader,  as  a  distinguished 
committee  chairman  and  as  a  Member 
of  our  body,  the  sentiment  of  our  body, 
and  in  doing  so  he  conveyed  to  these 
Presidents  the  sentiment  of  our  Nation 
and  contributed  immensely  and  im- 
measurably to  the  strength  and  the 
freedom  of  America. 
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There  are  so  many  instances  that 
come  to  my  mind  about  the  judgment  of 
this  man.  One  I  recall  vividly  which 
will  live  with  me  as  long  a.s  I  live.  I 
was  in  Los  Angeles  when  Ihf  present 
President.  Mr.  Kennedy,  was  nominated 
by  the  Democratic  Party.  On  the  next 
morning  he  ofTered  the  Vice  Presidential 
nomination  on  his  ticket  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  of  the  other 
body,  the  present  Vice  President.  Mr 
Johnson  of  Texas.  In  typical  mann-r 
the  now  Vice  President  said  to  the  now 
President.  The  man  whom  I  must  con- 
sult IS  the  man  with  whom  I  havf  been 
closest  throughout  my  life,  the  Speakfi 
of  the  House  of  Repre.scntatives  '  E5y 
a  Kratuiu:)us  event  it  became  my  lot  lo 
talk  to  the  Speaker.  stie.s.sinu  my  b.'l;.f 
that  this  was  in  the  interest  of  iho  United 
States  of  America.  As  always  his  uood 
Judgment  prevailed.  He  clearly  saw  the 
wisdom  of  the  course,  and  it  was  upon 
the  use  of  that  jud'^ment  that  Mr 
Johnson  became  the  vice-presidential 
candidate  and  ultimately  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

He  had  many  other  qualities,  Mr 
Speaker.  As  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr  W.^LTKR ! 
said  a  moment  ago,  he  had  compassion 
and  understanding.  Men  may  have 
maiiy  qualities  but  if  they  lack  com- 
passion they  may  as  well  have  none  Of 
course,  to  separate  compassion  from  un- 
derstanding is  an  impo.ssibility.  Mr 
R.AYBURN  had  both  He  never  pre.ssed 
a  Member  beyond  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn He  understood  the  position  of  a 
Member  regardless  of  how  ditTicult  it 
would  make  his  own  life,  and  m  return 
therefor  he  earned  the  undying  friend- 
ship, the  love  and  aflection  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  regardless  of  how 
much  they  may  have  disagreed  with  him 
on  specific  Issues.  He  had  incomparable 
knowledge,  but  with  it  great  humility 

The  majority   leader   referred   to   his 
a.ssociation  with   the  Speakers  district 
I  happened   to  have  been  present  with 
the    new    majority   leader    in   Sherman 
Tex  ,  on   a  day   late  in   December   1959 
There    the    citizens    of    Mr     Rayburns 
home    district    gave    him    a    testimonial 
luncheon       It    was    quite    obvious    that 
though  he  had  as.socialed  for  many  years 
with     Presidents,    monarchs,    heads    of 
states.  Cabinet  members,  and  had  been 
the  third  ranking  member  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United   States,   he  had 
never  lost  touch  with  the  ordinary  man 
The  love  and  devotion  whirh  was  dem- 
onstrated on  that  occasion  is  s<-)mfthin^ 
I  shall  remember  always 

This  was  illustrated  m  .so  many  ways 
You  have  heard  a  recitation  of  great 
acts  in  which  he  was  interested,  the 
SEC.  the  Railroad  H<jlding  Act  and 
countless  others  But  despite  all  that, 
he  never  lost  interest  in  rural  roads,  in 
the  REA.  in  the  farm  programs,  and  the 
things  which  most  intimately  touched 
Bonham,  Tex  and  the  area  nearby  Yet. 
this  man  had  not  one  iota  of  provincial- 
ism about  him  He  was  the  most  un- 
parochial  man  I  ever  knew  He  thought 
atxjut  the  United  States  as  one  great,  vast 
Nation 

Sectionalism  was  something  com- 
pletely foreign  to  his  nature  I  remem- 
ber when  we  passed  the  resolution  here 
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commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Civil  War,  or  the  War  Between 
the  States,  and  .someone  wanted  to  re- 
enact  that  bloody  struggle  to  create  pub- 
licity He  almost  winced  when  he  said. 
Lord  can  t  we  forget  tins  mistake  into 
which  we  w»-re  led  100  years  ago  rather 
than  rekindle  and  revive  the  sectional- 
i.sm  and  the  hatreds  which  went  with 
It  '  ■ 

He   understood   the  speakership      You 
know,   tne   word  '  Speaker      i.s   an   inter- 
esting word.     It  comes  from  the  ancient 
parliamentary  practices  and  early  pai - 
liameiitarv     system     of     Ureat     Britain 
The  Speaker  was  a  man  who  was  .selected 
by  his  peers  in  the  Commons  to  appear 
before  the  King  and  his  Mini.sters.  and 
there  present  the  views  of  the  Members 
of   th.e   Commons,   .so   that    the   Six-akei 
was  literally  the  representative  speaker 
the  man  who  spoke  for  the  representa- 
tives o;  the  p«M)ple      There  was  never  a 
nv.iii  who  more  eloquently  or  more  per- 
fectly met  this  definition      Mr   Raybtkn 
knew    how    to   articulate    representative 
government.     He  was  the  verv  e.s.s«Mice  of 
the    in.stitution.     He    .said    manv    times 
that    "The  House  of  Repres«-ntatives  has 
l)een  my  life,  my  love,  my  romance"  and 
he  ir.eant  it  and  he  lived  it      Berau.se  of 
him  and  because  of  this  understanding 
and  becau.se  of  this  dedication,  we  are  a 
greater  Nation 

Finally,  he  had  faith  He  had  faith  in 
himself  and  m  his  colleagues  He  did 
not  overemphasize  his  ability,  but  he 
well  understood  his  talents  and  his  abil- 
ity He  used  to  .say  that  people  will 
ne\er  lo.se  confidence  in  vou  except  for 
what  you  yourself  do  He  had  faith  in 
his  country  He  .served  during  two  great 
World  Wars  He  livd  to  brid^-e  the  time 
from  the  hor.se  and  bugkiy  to  the  jet 
planes  and  the  intercontinental  mi.s.sil»'s 
and  yet  in  an  interview  which  apjx^ared 
in  a  national  magazine  printed  just  a 
day  or  two  before  it  was  announced  that 
he  was  suffering  from  incurable  cancer 
he  reiterated  this  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  United  States  and  point»>d  out  that 
we  enjf)y  today  more  freedom  we  have 
greater  prosp)erity.  greater  abundance, 
than  at  any  time  m  the  recorded  history 
of  m<inkind  and  in  all  the  history  of  all 
the  [K'<)p!e.sof  mankind 

This  faith  was  notable  m  his  confi- 
dence iri  young  people  How  many  of 
you  had  the  experience  of  takuv  a  >;ioup 
of  .-.fhool  children  into  his  office  here 
watching  him  as  he  took  time  from  a 
busy  .schedule  to  talk  to  them  and  to 
quietly  enkindle  m  them  love  of  countrv, 
love  of  our  institutions 

So  this,  my  colleagues,  was  a  great 
and  a  k;ood  man  I  personally  have  suf- 
ft-red  a  tremendous  less  I  think  the  la.-t 
ti:p  that  he  tcnik  was  one  arranged  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ten- 
ne.s.see  '  Mr  Bxker  1  I  had  the  great 
honor  of  bem^  on  that  trip  He  went  to 
his  native  county.  Roane  County.  Tenn  , 
where  a  dam  was  dedicated  and  named 
for  him  I  remember  sit  tin",  m  a  little 
boat  fishing  on  a  beautiful  lake  m  the 
Tennessee  Valley  country,  and  he  remi- 
nisced there  about  his  boyhood  and  his 
early  days,  and  he  used  again  that  ex- 
pression that  so  many  of  you  have  heard 
so  manv  times  when  he  said  his  father 


tolil  him  as  he  left  to  enter  a  small  col- 
lege in  Texas.  'Son.  be  a  man  ' 

This  was  a  man.  a  man  whom  wc  shall 
mi.ss,  but  who.se  imprint  upon  this  coun- 
try will  be  one  for  t:ood  and  strength  lon^- 
alter  all  of  us  have  left  this  earth 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mmnesot.i,  I)r   .Ifiuv 

Mr  JUni)  Mr  Speaker,  when  any 
of  us  loses  an  old  and  dear  and  trusted 
f I  lend.  It  IS  natural  to  use  the  stronuest 
and  most  superlative  words  we  can  thinl: 
of  to  describe  that  beloved  friend  Oui 
personal  a.ssoc'.ations  and  attachments 
cause  us  to  speak  of  him  in  the  highest 

term- 
But  today  we  are  paying  tribute  to  one 
for  whom  no  superlative  is  adequate,  or 
an  exa'-iueration 

We  cannot  but  think  at  first  of  our 
own  sadne.ss  at  being  deprived  of  his  liv- 
ing presence  Last  year  I  ".md  the  acute 
pain  a^  a  physician,  of  watching  his 
stron  pnysique  week  by  week  go  down- 
hill Until  he  finally  had  U)  return  to 
his  Texas,  he  pretended  that  it  was  not 
serious  Hut  any  doctor  knew  that  a 
man  who  i.s  79  years  old  and  has  never 
be'-n  sick  and  then  begins  to  melt  awa\ 
before  your  eyes,  is  mortally  afflicted 

But  actually  we  should  turn  from  our 
sadnes.s  at  our  own  loss  to  concentrate 
rather  on  the  extraordinary  good  for- 
tune -and  Kive  thanks  for  it — which  we 
m  this  Hou.se  have  had  in  beint; 
privileged  to  know  and  work  under  and 
with  a  man  of  the  greatness  of  S^m 
RwBT'FN  a  man  whose  bigne.ss,  if  I  were 
to  u.se  one  word  for  it.  in  every  situation 
equaled  surpassed  that  of  anyone  we 
have  known 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  sat  here  on  the 
minoritv  side  for  15  years  with  Speaker 
liwBiKN  m  the  chair,  and  rmht  beyono 
him  m  our  line  of  vision  is  the  portrait  of 
Oeoriie  Washington.  I  have  often 
thought  of  the  complete  uniqueness  of 
each  of  the.<e  men  in  his  own  strong  way 
I  do  not  know  any  American  since 
George  Washington  who  has  made  a 
greater  impact  and  left  a  deeper  imprint 
on  the  development  of  this  Republic 
than  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn. 

Those  men  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vrntion  w  rot<-: 

We  the  people  of  the  Unltf<l  Strttes,  in 
i.r>ler  to  form  h  runrc  perfect  Union. 

It  was  the  work  of  Washington  to 
uuide  the  formation  of  the  Union  and 
the  work  of  Lincoln  to  preserve  it,  but  no 
man  has  wielded  greater  influence  on  the 
steady  growth,  strengthening  and  de- 
\el(jpment  ui  that  Union — striving  ever 
U)  make  It  mnie  perfect  than  has  Speak- 
er R  \VB-   KN 

Mr  Speaker,  as  a  man  he  was  ont 
whom  we  admired  beyond  our  capacity 
to  describe 

As  a  friend,  all  of  us — we  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  quite  as  much  as  you  on 
the  Democratic  side — were  aware  of  his 
human  qualities,  his  genuineness,  his 
kindliiies.s.  his  interest  in  us,  his  faith- 
fulness to  friend  on  every  occasion. 

I  want  to  add — and  perhaps  I  can 
say  ihi.s  more  appropriately  than  you  of 
Ills  own  party — that  I  greatly  admired 
and  appreciated  his  partisanship,  if  you 
V. ish      He   was   a   proud   party   man.   a 
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superb  politician — this  word  which  has 
been  so  often  loosely  used  as  If  it  repre- 
sented something  unworthy  but  which, 
properly  understood,  represents  so  ut- 
terly essential  a  quality  of  leadership  if 
;i  Republic  of  this  sort  is  to  be  main- 
tained and  to  grow  into  an  ever  more 
jx'ifcct  Union.  He  loved  his  party,  and 
he  operated  openly  as  a  partisan — for 
that  is  the  way  effective  men  in  govem- 
m«  nt  f;et  thinps  done.  I  watched  with 
admiration  the  way  he  worked  with  his 
party,  pci.-uading,  organizing,  jockeying, 
maneuvering^to  pet  his  party  to  take 
the  p'^siticn  that  he  felt  was  right. 

But,  while  I  admired  his  skill  as  a 
party  mat. — and  only  wished  we  had 
liini  on  our  side — I  admired  still  more 
the  transformation  that  took  place  when 
he  walked  from  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  House,  or  the  desk  of  Democratic 
leadership  over  there,  up  into  the  Speak- 
t  rs  char.  He  never  was  a  Democrat 
there:  he  was  Speaker  of  the  whole 
Hou.se  of  Representatives.  He  had  a 
f'enuine  reverence  for  this  body.  He 
guarded  so  jealously  and  zealously  Its 
integrity  and  its  Institutions  and  Its 
tradition.s,  which  he  properly  saw,  not 
as  something  sentimental,  but  as  some- 
thing vital,  if  this  stalwart  bulwark  of 
n  man's  freedom  is  to  be  preserved  and 
grow  stronger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  never  once  In  the  years 
I  have  .-^at  under  him — and  everyone  here 
will  testify  to  this  as  being  true  through 
all  his  years  in  that  exalted  office — never 
once  as  Speaker  did  he  shade  a  decision 
or  cut  off  a  Member  or  take  advantage 
of  an  interruption  or  a  misunderstand- 
ing to  pavel  through  a  measure  without 
utmost  judiclotisness,  even  though  that 
measure  was  very  dear  to  his  heart  and 
he  had  worked  long  and  hard  to  devel- 
op support  for  it. 

Never  once  did  he  use  his  position  in 
th.e  Chair  as  Speaker  to  achieve  that 
which  it  was  his  proper  desire  and  duty 
to  seek  to  accomplish  as  leader  of  his 
party. 

Surely  as  someone  has  already  said, 
here  was  a  giant  whose  equal  we  shall 
not  soon  .see  again.  Indeed,  we  shall 
never  see  his  equal  a;;ain.  Fortunate  is 
the  country  that  has  one  such  man  in  a 
century.  All  I  want  to  do  now  is  to 
express  my  deep  personal  appreciation 
for  the  extraordinary  privilege  of  having 
had  the  opportunity  to  sit  here  in  this 
Chamber  and  to  get  to  know  and  to  be 
counted  a  friend  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  our  departed  Speaker. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Hon    George  MfHov. 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr  Sneaker,  it  is  hard 
to  realize  that  Speaker  Rayburn  is  no 
longer  among  us.  He  had  been  so  per- 
manent— so  enduring — so  indestructible 
through  the  years.  But,  actually,  the 
image  of  the  late  Si^enker  and  his  in- 
fluence do  remain  with  us  today.  This 
is  good.  We  need  his  wholesome  and 
sturdy  spirit  among  us  in  these  con- 
tinuing days. 

The  Speaker  loved  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  an  institution,  and  he 
loved  the  Members  of  the  House  as  in- 
dividuals. One  of  the  proud  recollec- 
tions w  hich  I  shall  always  treasure  is  the 


memory  of  his  warm  friendship  through 
long  years  o'  service  here. 

We  can  best,  Mr.  Speaker,  memoralize 
Speaker  Raybuhk  by  carrying  on  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  hign 
standards  of  public  service  which  he, 
himself,  set. 

Let  us  today  solemnly  resolve  in  our 
public  duty  to  do  honor  and  credit  to 
the  House  which  the  late  Speaker  R.\y- 
BURN  loved,  and  let  us  resolve  as  legis- 
lators to  measure  up  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible tradition.s  and  standards  cf  public 
service. 

This  would  be  the  wish,  in  my  opinion, 
of  the  late  beloved  Speaker  Rayburn 
whom  we  humbly  seek  to  honor  this  day. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statements 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation follow  immediately  after  the  ad- 
dress of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  LMr. 
Mahon  ! . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Albert].  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  warm  friend,  the  late  Sam 
Raybttrn.  Following  the  example  that 
Mr.  Rayburn  set  for  us  all,  my  remarks 
shall  be  brief. 

One  of  the  reasons  our  coimtry  has 
survived  as  the  oldest  continuing  democ- 
racy in  history  is  that  our  people  have 
been  able  to  raise  up  great  leaders  to 
help  gtiide  our  destiriy.  Sam  Rayburn, 
from  Bonham,  was  one  of  those  leaders. 

Historians  tell  us  that  it  is  too  early 
to  judge  the  impact  of  Sam  Rayburn's 
life  on  America,  but  when  the  chapters 
are  finally  WTitten  I  believe  history  will 
not  find  10  men  whose  contributions  to 
our  country  rank  with  Sam  Rayburn  s. 

Each  citizen  of  the  free  world  owes 
much  to  Sam  Rayburn  and  those  of  us 
who  served  in  Congress  imder  his  lead- 
ership know  that  his  contributions  have 
not  ended  with  his  death.  His  percep- 
tive interest  concerning  others  has  left 
us  with  outstanding  leadership  which 
ably  will  continue  to  serve  in  the  high- 
est traditions  of  the  Congress.  And  his 
abiding  love  for  yotmg  people  has  left 
them  a  heritage  rich  in  compassion  and 
understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  would  like  to  insert  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  a  former  colleague  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  now  chief 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  the  Honorable  Eugene 
Worley.  Judge  Worley  includes  with 
his  letter  a  copy  of  a  theme  his  son,  Sam 
Rayburn  Worley,  wrote  diuing  Mr.  Ray- 
burn's  illness  entitled:  "My  Friend,  the 
Speaker." 

Because  Judge  Worley "s  letter  and  the 
theme  are  deeply  moving  tributes  to  our 
late  friend,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  them  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

us.  CorKT  OF  Customs  and 

Pateni;  Appeals, 
Washington,  January  17,  1962. 
Hon.  Jack  Brooks, 

Chairman,  Texas  Dclrgat.on,  Hou^e  of  Rep- 
resentative:^, Netc  House  Office  Bxiilding, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Jack:    As  a  friend  and   former  col- 
league   of   the   late   Sam   Raybuhn,   I   would 
like  to  Join  in   the  tributes  to  his  memory. 


Many  years  ago  he  lent  tne  a  book  of 
which  he  never  tired  called  "Eben  Holden." 
The  enclosed  excerpt,  which  he  knew  by 
heart  and  kept  franied  on  his  desk  at  liome, 
sums  up  the  philosophy  he  lived  by  about 
as  well  as  anything  could. 

His  interest  in  and  affection  for  the 
younger  generation  was  deep  and  genuine. 
He  was  never  too  pressed  but  what  he  could 
find  time  for  the  "young  'uns"  as  he  called 
them.  That  his  affection  was  returned 
manilold  is  reflected  in  a  school  paper  our 
youngster,  Sam  Rayburn  Worley,  wru'.e  dur- 
ing the  Speaker's  Last  illness. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  immodcit.  I  ;tm 
enclosing  the  paper,  errors  and  all,  primar- 
ily to  reflect  the  strong  bond  between  two 
widely  separated  generations,  but  also  be- 
cause it  would  be  mighty  hard  for  me  to 
better  describe  my  own  feelings  for  one  who 
was  so  genuinely  loved,  admired,  and  re- 
spected for  so  long  by  so  many. 
Sincerely, 

Eugene  Wori.ey. 


EBEIi    HoLDEN 

"I  ain't  afraid. 

'Shamed  o'  nuthin'  I  ever  done. 

Alwuss  kep'  my  tugs  tight. 

Never  swore  'less  'twas  nec'sary. 

Never  ketched  a  fish  blgger'n  'twas 

Er  lied  'n  a  hoss  trade 

Er  shed  a  tear  I  did  n't  hev  to. 

Never  cheated  anybody  but  Eben  Holden. 

Goin'  off  Bomewherea,  BUI — dunno  the  way 

nuther — 
Dunno  'f  it's  east  er  west  er  north  er  south, 
Er  road  er  trail; 
But  I  ain't  afraid." 


My  Prient),  the  Speaker 

Mr  Sam  Ratbuhn  Is  the  type  of  person  who 
makes  you  feel  glad  you're  alive  whenever 
you  are  around  him.  He  has  the  ability  of 
making  you  feel  good  all  over,  no  matter 
what  the  trouble  is. 

Since  he  has  known  my  parents  for  a 
long  time,  I  have  gotten  to  know  him  as  a 
friend.  He  never  uses  the  big  words  most 
politicians  use,  and  most  any  jDerson  can 
understand  him,  no  matter  what  their  ages 
are.  Most  of  the  time,  whenever  Mr.  Rat- 
ETJRN  came  over,  he  would  always  bring  me 
some  gum  or  candy  mints.  He  has  great 
faith  In  the  "younger  generation,"  and  he 
has  never  said  a  harsh  or  unkind  word  about 
them. 

Mr.  Rayburn  Is  a  very  smart  person.  He 
knows  a  great  deal  about  the  Government 
and  history  of  the  United  States.  But  no 
matter  how  smart  he  Is,  he  never  makes  you 
feel  dumb  whenever  talking  to  him.  He 
also  makes  you  feel  proud  of  your  country. 

He  holds  a  very  important  and  powerful 
job  in  our  Government.  But  no  maiter  how 
impoitant  or  powerful,  he  is  always  inter- 
ested in  a  football  or  baseball  game  or  a  bo.x- 
ing  match.  He's  not  only  been  to  be  with, 
but  kind  and  generoxis  too. 

He  gave  me  a  cow  once  .Tnd  kept  it  on 
his  ranch  in  Texas.  When  it  had  a  calf  he 
sold  it  and  gave  me  the  money.  Through 
sucii  business  transactions,  he  is  resjion.^lble 
for  about  one-fourth  of  the  money  1  now 
have. 

Mr,  Rayburn  is  now  very  ill,  and  some 
people  say  he  won't  recover.  But  as  f;.r  as 
I'm  concerned  he  will  never  die.  He  will  live 
forever  in  the  hearts  of  millions  acro.ss  the 
world,  especially  mine. 

Sam  Raydurn  Worley. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mere 
idea  of  attempting  to  say  anything  which 
will  add  to  the  luster  of  Sam  Rayburn's 
name  is,  of  course,  ridiculous  on  its  face. 
As  Abraham  Lincoln  so  well  said,  "We 
cannot  consecrate;  the  world  will  little 
note  or  long  remember  what  we  say  here," 
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but  It  will  never  forget  what  Sam  Ray- 
burn  did  here  in  this  Houso  of  Represent- 
atives 

Probably  all  that  we  can  do  this  after- 
noon IS  to  attest  our  confidence  in.  and 
our  admiration  for.  our  i^reat  and  uni- 
vtTsally  revered  Speaker 

Although  the  chillinK  hand  of  death  — 
this  time  in  my  immediate  family  — re- 
quires that  I  be  in  Texas  rather  than  m 
Wa.shinyton  at  the  time  of  delivery  of 
memorials  to  our  great  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
T.xas  I  Mr  Burleson!  to  include  my 
heartfelt  tribute  to  the  areate.st  of 
modern  political  leaders,  th-'  fn.-nd  of 
every  Member  of  this  House  and  leader 
of  forward-lookini;  leuislation  for  more 
than  two  venerations,  the  Honorable 
Sam  R.wbur.v 

Mr.  Rayburn  was  a  politician  m  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  he  wai  a  slates - 
man.  probably  the  greatest  of  his  day 
and  veneration,  and  above  all.  he  was 
an  outstanding  American  and  a  man 
respected  by  all  his  fellows 

I  am  proud  that  I  was  able  to  call  hini 
mv  friend  for  mor*-  than  25  years 

Mr  BURLESON  Mr  Speaker,  it 
seem>  almost  presumptuous  for  nne  to 
attempt  to  say  anything  about  our  great 
and  beloved  former  Speaker.  S\m  Ray- 
BURN.  Both  m  life  and  in  deatii.  senti- 
ments from  thousands  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  eloquence  and  in  simplicity 

Some  men  and  women  ;n  the  history  of 
our  country  must  have  been  decea.sed 
for  a  considerable  period  of  tim»'  before 
their  greatness  was  rt-ah/ed  and  before 
their  contribution  to  our  Nation  was 
recognized  Such  is  not  the  case  of  S.am 
R.ayburn  P'or  a  loiiv  period  lie  had  his 
place  in  the  sun  Those  of  us  v.  ho  had 
opportunity  to  observe  his  day  to  day 
actions  in  the  affairs  of  our  country, 
were  aware  of  history  beinv  molded  un- 
der his  able  and  efficient  leadership 

One  of  the  most  significant  charac- 
teristics of  Speaker  Raybikn  was  tiie 
fact,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  indisputable 
that  he  knew  how  to  exercise  authority 
He  had  a  ureat  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  our  Government  His  ir.f^'ietu'r  did 
not  altovether  emanate  from  the  author- 
ity of  his  position  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Rt'pn'sentatiVfs  It  flowed  to 
him  by  virtue  of  his  abihty  and  his  wis- 
dom to  exercise  that  influence  and  au- 
tiionty  He  used  it  carefully,  consid- 
eiatrlv  and  yes  evt-n  sparincrly  He 
I'uardfd  it  wisely  and  i  idiciousl;,  b»'- 
cause  he  knew  the  power  it  could  wield 
and  because  I  know  he  felt  that  authority 
and  influence  without  the  hmhest  decree 
of  :esp<jnsibilirv  was  a  dant;erous  thiim 
This  was  tiu-  yreat  source  and  the 
great  inspiration  of  his  influence  This 
was  the  spring  well  for  the  tremendous 
respect  and  esteem  that  those  of  us 
who  served  here  with  him  held  for 
Speaker  Rayburn 

Under  our  system  of  noveiruiient  no 
mail  IS  or  should  be.  indispensable  We 
have  able  and  dedicated  leaders  but  S\m 
Raybt-rn's  pa.ssing  off  the  scene,  leaves 
a  place  which  can  never  be  filled  exactly 
His  pa.s.sinu  was  the  passinu  of  an  era 
His  pa.ssmg  was  a  loss  to  our  Nation 
and  to  the  world  His  passing  is  the 
loss  of  a  fnend  of  all  of  us. 


Mr  TH0RNBP:RRY  Mr  Speaker, 
no  mortal  words  which  I  mit^ht  say  here 
can  add  to  the  illustrious  memory  of 
the  great  and  beloved  Sam  Rayburn. 

ITie  first  time  I  evi-r  saw  Mr  Raybitrn 
was  m  September  1948;  the  last  tune 
I  saw  him  was  in  the  hospital  m  OcUjber 
of  last  year  During  that  in-ruKl  I  was 
afford.'d  the  privilege  of  what  I  like  to 
believe  was  a  close  friendship  which  oc- 
curs only  a  few  times  m  a  mans  lile 
His  was"  more  than  a  fatherly  interest 
m  me  A.s  you  know,  he  .souuht  the  a.s- 
scx-iation  of  younger  men.  And  some- 
how, while  I  respected  him  as  a  Krrat 
rnan  with  more  maluritv,  more  wisdom, 
.md  m'  i>-  exfXTiencf  than  others,  I  just 
never   thought  of  him   as  being  old 

Mr  Rayburn  loved  children,  too.  And 
I  know  from  the  reaction  of  our  chil- 
drrn,  that  young  people  returned  that 
affection.  Mrs  Thornberry.  our  three 
children  and  I  have  been  enriched  by  his 
f[  it'n:l-.liip   and   his  interest   in   us 

Mr  Speaker,  when  the  news  of  Mi 
Ra'iBCRn  s  passing  wa.s  aiuiounced,  tlieif 
came  a  solemn  and  sober  mome!>4  in 
the  lives,  not  only  of  those  of  us  whvi 
knew  him  and  loved  him  but  m  the  lives 
of  counti-ss  people  Ih.rouiihout  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world  who  never  knew  him 
personally  While  we  were  staggered  by 
an  overwhelminK  sense  of  lo.ss.  a  new 
.sense  of  values  took  charge  of  our  minds 
and  heart 

Mr  Rayburn  has  rmhtly  been  called  a 
ma(.:niflcent  parliamentai  lan  unexcelled 
and  unoqualed  He  wa.>  recofiu/ed  as 
a  leader  of  his  political  a.s.sociates  Now 
in  retrospect  we  remember  the  manv 
times  in  this  Nation's  history  he  rosr 
above  the  political  and  partisan  diffe; - 
ences  of  the  moment  U)  fight  with  coui  - 
ave  for  the  security  of  our  country  and 
the  endunriK  freedom  of  men  women, 
and  children  everywheit-  Some  of  the 
greatest  periods  in  our  history  have  un- 
folded here  under  his  leadership. 

Mr  {{ayburn  walked  with  kings  and 
notables  in  high  places  during  his  life- 
t;m«' — and  yet  never  lost  the  common 
ttnich 

He  talked  with  crowds  and  never  lost 
the  simple  diL-nity  which  earned  for  him 
the  affection,  admiration,  and  devotion 
of  all   who  ever   knew    him 

And  now  he  is  gone  to  that  great 
place  where  as  we  have  been  taught 
since  childhood,  he  takes  his  immortiil 
place  among  the  great  spirits  who  have 
earned  their  heavenly  reward 

I  could  not  conclude  without  a  trib- 
ute to  his  great  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
his  familv  He  never  foruol  his  father 
and  mother  — what  they  had  done  for 
him  He  loved  his  brothers  and  sisters 
He  talked  of  them  often  To  his  sisters. 
Mis  Thomas  and  Mrs  HartUy.  his 
brother  Mr  Dick  F-iaybuin.  his  nephews 
and  nieces,  Mrs  Thornberry  and  I  ex- 
tend our  sympathy  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  have  rtreived  and  are  receiv- 
ing; comfort  and  understanding  bt'cause 
of  the  noble  life  he  livt-cl  amonv  them 
and  among  all  of  mankind  on  this  earth 
Ml  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr  Sp<Mk- 
ei  when  Mr  Sam  Ravbihn  i>-.us,sed  away, 
America  and  the  world  lost  one  of  the 
greatest  human  bein'-'.s  that  ever  lived. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  hone>t    honor- 


able, and  patriotic  men  I  ever  hope  or  ex- 
pi«ct  to  know  I  had  the  privilege  of  en- 
joying a  rather  close  association  with 
him,  and  his  presence  will  always  be 
missed  in  this  Chamber. 

It  was  often  said  of  Mr  Rayburn.  that 
he  was  a  frund  of  Presidents,  having 
.sei-ve<l  m  the  House  of  Representalivis 
longer  than  any  other  individual,  and 
having  .ser\eil  as  Speaker  longer  than 
iiny  individual  But  more  than  that,  he 
wa.s  a  friend  of  the  people  Above  any- 
thing in  the  world,  he  often  expresMKl 
his  personal  desires  of  seeing  that  the 
ix-op'.e  of  America  were  the  best  cared 
for  pojple  in  the  world.  He  had  the  ut- 
most faith  m  the  judgment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  always  abided  by  their 
choices.  He  had  a  distinctive  apprecia- 
tion for  the  American  system  and  re- 
.sp<»cted  above  all  else  the  otrice— not 
lures-sanly  the  man-  m  our  jjolitical 
i.y>tem 

It  has  oMcn  been  said  that  the  true 
mark  of  a  man  is  the  manner  in  which 
he  wields  the  power  he  holds  Because 
of  the  office  Mr  Raybirn  held,  and  the 
loiU4  period  of  time  in  which  he  held 
tins  hiKh  office,  it  can  be  truthfully  said 
that  l-.e  wius  probably  the  most  powerful 
m.m  m  the  United  States.  But  in  the 
many  years  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  and  associating  with  him,  he 
has  in  all  ways  used  this  power  both 
wLsfly  and  judiciously,  never  to  benefit 
himself,  but  always  in  behalf  of  others 
His  I0.S.S  was  mourned  by  many  around 
the  world,  and  we  in  this  body  share  this 
I0.S.S.  but  hi.s  memory  and  influence  will 
\x-  felt  m  the  Congress  for  years  to  come 
Mr  WRIGHT  Mr  Speaker,  eulogies 
have  beer,  .sfH)ken  from  the  well  of  this 
House  in  memory  of  Sam  Ravbukn 
Bx)ks  will  be  written  in  tribute  to  his 
life  and  career  None  can  fully  do  him 
ju  aice. 

By  any  standard  of  measurement.  Sam 
Raybirn  ranks  as  the  greatest  law- 
maker in  the  history  of  this  Nation 
More  truly  smnificant  legislation  bears 
the  stamp  of  his  authorship  than  that  of 
any  othi  r  man  He  served  lon^ier  in  the 
fonure.s.s  than  any  other  man  in  history, 
and  pre.-.ided  over  this  body  twice  as  \unu 
as  any  other  Speaker  m  the  history  of 
the  US    House  of  Representatives 

B«,*cau.se  of  legislation  spon.sured  by 
h.m,  the  average  people  of  America  live 
more  comfortably  and  work  more  pro- 
ductively Because  of  his  concern,  the 
blessings  of  our  national  prosperity  aie 
shared  bv  the  humblest  family  on  th.e 
most  unpretentious  farm  m  America 
It  wa.s  his  lone  vote  that  extended  the 
draft  in  1941  and  saved  us  from  bemv 
caut^ht  wholly  unprepaicd  by  the  sneak 
attack  of  thi'  Japanese  which  catapulted 
us  into  World  War  II  It  was  his  singu- 
lar influence  which  prevailed  upon  the 
C"oiu:re.s.s  to  finance  the  development  ol 
the  atomic  b<jmb  without  divulging:  Us 
.secret  and  thus  hastened  the  end  of  that 
conflict  with  the  attendant  saving  of  un- 
told thousands  of  American  lives 

With  the  death  of  Sam  Raybikn.  who 
filled  the  speakership  longer  than  most 
of  us  have  .served  in  the  Congress,  an 
eia  has  come  to  an  end.  Nothing  will 
be  quite  the  same  The  stern  visace 
the  couitlv  manner,  the  finn  hand,  and 


the  painstaking  fairness  which  were  the 
Rayburn  hallmarks  had  seemed  Insepa- 
rable parts  of  the  House  Chamber — as 
much  so  as  the  mace,  the  microphones, 
the  galleries,  and  the  cloakrooms. 

No  man  or  group  of  men  can  take  his 
place  or  fill  the  void  his  passing  leaves. 
For  Sam  Rayburn  was  more  than  a  per- 
sonality, and  the  leadership  he  exer- 
cised was  more  than  inhered  in  the  of- 
fice he  occupied.  Mr.  Rayburn  was  an 
institution,  unique  in  the  history  of 
American  government. 

I  remember  a  lazy  Simday  in  late  sum- 
mer, just  before  he  left  Washington  for 
the  last  time.  Eight  or  ten  of  us  had 
gone  out  to  Jefferson  Island  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Potomac  for  an  abbre- 
viated weekend  away  from  the  tele- 
phones, a  weekend  of  fishing  and  visit- 
ing with  the  Speaker. 

He  sat  there  on  the  screened-in  sun 
porch  of  the  lodge  dressed  in  his  Sun- 
day's best — dark-blue  suit  and  vest.  The 
others  of  us  just  sat  around  and  listened 
while  Sam  Rayburn  talked.  Occasion- 
ally someone  would  interject  a  question, 
but  essentially  it  was  a  monolog,  little 
vignettes  and  episodes  called  up  out  of 
the  rich  store  of  his  memory. 

Mr,  Rayburn  did  not  preach,  but  it 
w£is  one  of  the  finest  sermons  I  have 
ever  heard.  It  was  almost  a  reverie, 
and  throughout  his  reminiscences  of  the 
great  and  the  near  great  there  ran  the 
threads  of  his  own  great  kindliness,  his 
great  faith  in  America,  and  his  great 
hope  for  the  future.  I  think  the  rest 
of  us  knew,  although  we  did  not  want  to 
admit  it.  that  this  was  probably  the 
last  such  opportunity  we  might  have. 
Maybe  he  knew  it  too. 

Two  years  ago,  on  his  birthday,  he 
spoke  to  a  small  group  of  the  things 
he  held  nearest  his  heart.  Mainly,  he 
spoke  of  Bonham  and  of  Windom  and 
of  Flag  Springs.  He  burned  through  to 
the  very  seat  of  man's  folly,  as  he  re- 
lated how,  when  he  was  a  boy.  the  people 
of  Windom  thought  those  of  Flag  Springs 
to  be  fundamentally  different  from 
themselves  in  nature,  because  Flag 
Springs  was  8  miles  away.  With  his 
sweeping  view  of  history,  he  applied  this 
to  man's  view  of  the  world  in  1959. 

He  spoke  of  Bonliam,  and  it  was 
easy  to  tell  that  this  was  where  his  heart 
truly  lay.  Sam  Rayburn  said  he  loved 
Bonham  because  it  was  a  place  where 
l)eople  know  it  when  you  are  sick  and 
where  they  care  when  you  die. 

To  what  may  we  attribute  the  im- 
precedented  success  as  a  lawmaker  ex- 
perienced by  this  plain-spoken  and  un- 
pretentious man  from  Bonham?  There 
might  be  as  many  answers  as  there  are 
people  who  knew  him.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  tried  to  analyze  the  secret 
of  the  immense  Rayburn  influence. 
E.ssentially.  I  think  it  boiled  down  to 
three  or  four  things. 

The  first  was  an  almost  uncanny 
judgment  of  people.  The  Speaker  could 
pretty  well  size  up  a  person  and  the 
person's  intentions.  Maybe  this  came 
from  experience  and  a  great  deal  of  it. 
But  it  was  a  tremendously  important 
asset  in  the  Job  he  held.  He  was  seldom 
deceived  by  glib  talk,  false  exteriors,  or 
specious  reasoning. 


Secondly,  he  had  a  marvelous  fsicility 
for  burning  through  the  outer  dross  to 
the  heart  of  a  matter.  Often  have  I 
heard  Speaker  Rayburn  utter  a  few  sen- 
tences which  summed  up  the  matter  at 
hand  after  others  had  spent  many  pre- 
cious hoiu-s  beating  around  the  perimeter 
of  the  issue.  He  almost  never  wasted 
words,  and  so  succinctly  could  he  state 
the  single  overriding  consideration  in- 
volved in  a  question  under  discussion 
that  the  rest  of  us  often  foimd  ourselves 
nodding  in  agreement  and  thinking, 
"That's  just  what  I  was  trying  to  say." 

But  principally  I  believe  the  secret  of 
Sam  Rayburn's  greatness  lay  in  his  repu- 
tation for  dealing  in  complete  honesty 
and  fairness  and  his  devotion,  amount- 
ing almost  to  consecration,  to  the  United 
States.  These  were  the  qualities  which 
so  endeared  him  to  his  colleagues  that, 
in  a  body  of  435  self-styled  leaders  and 
not  a  few  prima  donnas.  Sam  Rayburn 
was  chosen  unanimously  time  after  time 
to  be  the  spokesman  and  leader  for  his 
fellow  Members. 

You  never  had  to  guess  where  Mr. 
Ray'burn  stood.  His  word,  once  given, 
was  as  good  as  gold.  You  could  count 
on  it  and  never  look  back.  Members 
knew  this,  and  it  meant  more  than  al- 
most anything  else.  He  never  forgot  the 
people,  the  plain  average  people  who 
put  their  trust  in  him.  Nor  did  he  ever 
once  lose  faith  in  America  and  its  future. 
Patriots  have  died  for  their  country, 
and  such  devotion  awes  us.  Sam  Ray- 
burn did  a  less  dramatic  but  perhaps 
even  more  difficult  thing.  For  the  better 
part  of  a  century,  he  lived  for  his 
country. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
borrow  from  the  late  Speaker  Rayburn's 
own  language  used  when  presenting  a 
head  of  state  to  the  House — in  his  words, 
"It  is  my  great  privilege  and  I  deem  it  a 
high  honor"  to  be  one  of  the  more  than 
3,000  individuals  who  served  with  Sam 
Rayburn  in  this  House.  He  was  a  man 
whose  deeply  human  quality  of  spirit 
was  never  blunted  by  the  hard  responsi- 
bilities of  leadership.  In  this,  I  think, 
lay  the  secret  of  his  genius — and  Sam 
Rayburn  was,  in  simple  truth,  a  genius 
in  statesmanship. 

Mr.  Rayburn  said  many  times  that  he 
loved  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
was  characteristically,  a  statement  of 
fact.  He  did  not  engage  in  exaggera- 
tion. His  love  for  the  House  as  an  insti- 
tution was  reflected,  every  day,  in  his 
contacts  with  Members  of  the  House. 
He  knew  us  and  understood  our  prob- 
lems, and  through  this  knowledge  and 
this  understanding  he  reached  out  with 
a  sure  grasp  to  wield  a  mighty  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation. 

We  of  Texas  were  proud,  of  course, 
that  Mr.  Rayburn  was  a  Texan.  Al- 
though the  weighty  problems  of  the 
world  came  before  him,  he  was — as  he 
himself  might  have  said — never  far  from 
his  upbringing.  That  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Texas,  which  he  repre- 
sented here  for  so  many  years,  always 
was  close  to  his  mind  and  his  heart. 
He  remained  close  to  the  people  he  rep- 
resented because  he  remained  one  of 
them,  in  spite  of  all  the  power  and  glory 


that  in  the  case  of  a  lesser  man  might, 
have  removed  him  from  them. 

Our  pride  as  Texans  that  Sam  Ray- 
bitrn was  one  of  us  is  magnified  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  belonged  not  just  to 
Texas  but  to  the  United  States.  He  left 
a  mark  that  will  endure  so  long  as  this 
remains  a  nation  of  freemen. 

There  is  no  tribute  I  can  pay  that  will 
increase  his  stature  in  the  minds  of  men 
or  on  the  pages  of  history.  The  story  of 
this  warmly  human  man — this  far- 
sighted  legislator — this  leader  of  other 
men — cannot  be  told  adequately  in 
words.  But  it  is  told,  and  lastingly  told, 
in  his  own  deeds.  It  is  a  story  that  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  knew  him 
and  worked  with  him  and  loved  and  re- 
spected him — the  story  of  Sam  Rayburn, 
great  American. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  no  words  to  tell  t>^e  depth  of  feeling 
I  experience  in  knowing  with  awful 
finality  that  Sam  Rayburn  is  forever 
gone  from  these  legislative  halls.  There 
is  no  way  to  describe  the  sense  of  loss 
we  all  feel,  nor  the  heartache  I  knew  at 
his  passing.  He  was  a  great  man  and  a 
good  man.  I  am  proud  that  for  7  years 
I  could  know  him  in  the  Congress,  and 
I  am  proud  that  he  was  a  Texan  and 
that  he  was  my  friend. 

This  House  was  Sam  Rayburn's  love 
and  Ufe.  He  would  not  want  us  to  lose 
ourselves  in  idle  mourning.  He  would 
want  us  to  be  up  and  doing,  in  the  public 
service.  He  would  want  us  to  attend  to 
the  public  business  in  this  House  as  he 
attended  it  for  almost  half  a  century. 

Sam  Rayburn  extended  a  helping  hand 
and  a  good  heart  to  thousands  of  men 
and  women  in  the  Congress,  and  to  free 
people  everywhere.  His  legislative  ac- 
complishments, his  wisdom,  his  fairness, 
his  contributions  to  democracy  and  free- 
dom of  justice,  will  be  remembered  long 
and  well.  The  good  that  Speaker  Ray- 
burn did  will  live  long  after  him  and  this 
House  will  always  be  the  better  for  the 
touch  of  his  hand. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the 
Members  of  the  House  must  have  shared 
the  sadness  in  my  heart  as  the  2d  session 
of  the  87th  Congress  convened. 

Gone  was  a  familiar  face,  a  beloved 
friend.  Death  had  claimed  Sam  Ray- 
burn, and  this  great  American  now  be- 
longs to  the  ages. 

I  know  that  nothing  said  here  today 
can  add  to — or  diminish — the  luster  that 
surrounds  the  memory  of  the  greatest 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
our  country  has  ever  known.  His  place 
in  history  is  secure,  for  it  is  etched  in 
the  hearts  of  our  people  by  the  love  and 
respect  they  had  for  "Mr.  Sam."  I  know 
the  people  of  our  country  will  pardon 
the  justifiable  pride  we  Texans  have  for 
the  memory  of  our  great  son,  for  they 
share  our  feeling.  While  he  represented 
the  State  of  Texas  in  Congress,  he  was 
a  fiercely  loyal  American  who  served  our 
whole  country  with  equal  fervor  and 
dedication. 

To  me,  it  is  fitting  that  consideration 
be  given  by  this  body  to  naming  the  new 
office  building  here  after  the  late 
Speaker  Rayburn.  It  was  in  this  House, 
which  he  served  so  well,  that  he  knew 
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grealnes-s.     His  love  aiid  respect  for  the 
Housp  of  Representatives  Is  well  known 
The  House  was  to  him,  and  is  to  us  to- 
day,   the  greatest   legislative   body   the 
world  has  ever  known. 

I  like  to  think  that  through  our  close 
association,  perhaps  we  members  of  tho 
T.'xa.s  delegation  in  Congress  became 
imbued  with  some  smsill  portion  of  the 
character  and  integrity  of  Speaker  Il.w- 
BLRN.  Here  was  a  man  on  familiar 
terms  with  the  tjreat  and  near-great  of 
our  world  for  neaily  half  a  century,  and 
yet,  his  heart  was  with  those  he  truly 
loved,  the  people.  Few  men  will  ever 
wear  the  mantle  of  greatness  with  such 
di-;nily.  and  such  humility.  i\:>  Sam 
Rayburn. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  mourned  the  death  of 
Fam  Ravbtrn  as  a  friend,  as  wtU  as  a 
hiA maker,  and  shall  cheri.sh  forever  tl.o 
few  warm  moments  of  comradeship  we 
had  to4;eiher.  I  shall  always  retiret  that 
death  has  stilled  forever  the  yavcl  of  the 
^;reate^:t  Speaker  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  May  God  give  us  the  strt  nuth 
and  the  courage  to  follow  the  example 
that  he  set  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  as 
a  leaat  r.  and  as  a  man 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rk-,e  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  payini;  tribute  to  a 
great  American  and  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, who  was  one  of  the  -reatest  parlia- 
mentarians and  lawmakers  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Others  have  spoken  of 
this  man's  unique  quality  and  ability  m 
the  field  of  legislation,  and  of  the  ster- 
ling qualities  of  character  that  mad(> 
him  an  outstanding  man  among  out- 
standin'4  men.  I  will  not  try  to  add  to 
those  eloquent  presentations.  I  simply 
want  to  say  here,  as  simply  and  as  suc- 
cinctly as  I  am  able,  that  the  Honorable 
Sam  Rayburn  was.  I  think,  one  of  the 
most  contented  men  it  has  ever  been  my 
pleasure  to  know. 

In  spite  of  the  great  weicht  of  cares 
and  responsibilities  that  rested  upon  his 
shoulders,  he  was  a  happy  man  and 
completely  .^^atisfied  with  life  and  his  lot 
in  It.  His  contentment  was  the  deep 
contentment  that  can  be  experienced 
only  by  one  who  is  completely  honest — 
with  lumself  and  with  all  others.  On 
many  occasions  we  have  heard  Mr.  Ray- 
burn  proclaim  publicly  that  he  would  be 
forever  tjrateful  to  the  people  of  his  con- 
gre.ssional  district  and  the  p«-ople  of  the 
Nation,  for  they  had  given  him  every- 
thing he  had  ever  wanted  out  of  life 
This  IS  indeed  true  for,  as  we  all  know, 
all  he  really  wanted  of  life  was  the 
opportunity  to  devote  his  immense  tal- 
ents to  the  service  of  the  country  he 
lovf'd  so  dearly;  and  this  he  did  with  a 
skill  and  devotion  seldom  wilnes.sed  in 
the  annals  of  human  history.  Mr 
Speaker  as  one  of  Mr.  Rayburn's  closest 
friends.  I  know  that  you  agree  when  I 
say  we  will  miss  him  sorely  within  the 
precincts  of  this  body,  but  his  loss  to  uur 
country  is  incaleulable. 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr  Speaker,  echoes  of 
tiie  snund  of  the  kjavel  m  trie  hand  of  the 
late  Honurable  Sam  Ray  burn  will  rever- 
berate through  these  halls  for  so  long  as 
any  one  of  us  who  served  America  with 
him  still  lives.  In  all  of  us.  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  there  will  remain  for 
all  time   ';ume  mark  of  the  man  we  eulo- 


gize here  today.  As  a  Texan,  he  was  a 
source  of  pride  to  all  his  C(jlleagues.  for 
as  pruud  as  Te.\as  is,  and  rightfully  so.  of 
accomplishments  and  contributioiis  to 
th.e  heritage  of  America,  nunc  exceeds 
the  pride  we  enjoy  that  Texas  gavc  Mr. 
Sam  to  America.  As  a  representative  of 
his  people,  he  had  no  peer  In  his  own 
words  on  the  subject  of  h.is  lon^-  tenure 
...s  Con  ;ressman  from  the  F..ui  ih  Dis- 
tiict  of  Texas,  he  said:  It  tdkes  a  while 
for  a  man  to  learn,  and  get  established, 
and  ^ain  his  full  mfiuence.  He  d(jn't 
reach  his  full  usefulness  hi.s  first  term  or 
two.  And  the  worst  thing  a  di;^tricl  can 
do  for  itself,  if  its  got  someone  here  do- 
ing the  job.  is  to  keep  chaniiing  Its  Con- 
gressmen. A  man  makes  a  record  here 
about  the  way  he  doe.^  in  bu.  iiiess  or  the 
law  or  anything  else;  it's  hard  work  that 
makes  the  difference."  The  people  of 
his  district  he.ded  his  words,  and  he  re- 
mained to  serve  longer  tlian  any  man  In 
history.  As  the  Speaker  of  this  august 
body,  he  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  second  most  powerful  Influence  on 
our  Government  fur  lon.;er  than  any 
man  In  the  past.  His  was  a  unique  expe- 
rience, not  only  in  the  21  years  he  so 
ably  occupied  the  hltrhest  chair  in  the 
Chamber,  but,  too,  by  his  ccimpo.-^ure  to 
accept  difficult  situations  he  could  not 
change,  his  courage  to  change  for  the 
better  in  spite  of  opposition,  and  his 
wisdom  111  bcini;  able  to  discern  between 
the  two. 

On  his  leadership  of  this  bipartisan 
body,  volumes  might  be  written,  but  I 
believe  the  mrist  apt  description  of  his 
methods  was  his  own  apprai.sal:  "You 
can't  really  say  how  you  lead.  Yuu  feel 
your  way,  receptive  to  thobC  rolllnu' 
waves  of  ."sentiment  And  if  a  man  cant 
5ee  and  hear  and  feel,  why  then,  of 
course,  he's  lost.  You  cannot  lead  peo- 
ple by  trying  to  drive  them.  Persuasion 
and  reason  are  the  only  ways  to  lf\'id 
them.  In  that  way  the  Speaker  has  in- 
fluence and  power  in  the  House.  A 
.'Speaker  has  to  be  fair.  Otherwise  tliey'U 
tear  him  to  pieces  "  In  this  character- 
istic, the  gentleman  from  Bonham,  Tex., 
was  without  equal.  In  his  achievements 
as  legislator,  strategist,  parliamentarian, 
and  Speaker,  his  predecessors,  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  .^n(irew■  Jackson,  could  but 
greet  him  on  their  meeting.  "Welcome, 
good  and  faithful  servant.  Yours  was  a 
job  well  done  ■* 

In  his  role  as  Mr  Democrat.  Sam  Rav- 
BURN  was  an  all-time  all-Ami'rican  In 
the  years  of  Democrat  majority  he  led 
his  team  in  flawless  uniscn  and  accord, 
and  in  the  time  of  party  minority  he  used 
his  powerful  Influence  to  retrench,  re- 
build, and  strengthen  his  forces  for  the 
day  when  the  leadership  might  be  re- 
named His  tactics  on  the  chessboard  of 
politics  did  credit  to  his  idol  of  the  bat- 
tlf^tield.  Robert  E  l^ee.  As  a  conciliator 
of  divei^en*  views  he  was  respected  and 
admired,  emulated  and  unchallenged 

Ifis  exceptional  insit;ht  Into  the  fu- 
ture, analytical  perception  of  the  nature 
and  style  of  factors,  comprehension  of 
detail,  and  understanding  of  human  af- 
fairs were  a  con.stant  source  of  amaze- 
mer.t  to  hi.«  friends  and  a.ssociates  F>w. 
If  any.  among  us  could  challenge  his 
masterful  ability  to  see  through  the 
mass  of  detail  :n  the  business  of  govern- 


ment to  defliie  tlie  cause  and  effect  of 
legislation,  appraise  Its  weaknesses  and 
prescribe  remedial  actions  for  the  bet- 
terment of  America  and  mankind. 

Ours  has  been  a  privilege,  to  be  a  part 
of  and  participate  in  tlie  shaping  of  the 
future  of  America  under  the  guidance 
and  geniu:>  of  such  a  man.  Through 
five  decades  of  war  and  peace,  his  in- 
fluence hius  been  a  cloak  of  a.ssurance  in 
repealed  crises  Unquestionably,  his 
achievements  will  go  down  In  history  a.s 
the  out.-^'anding  major  individual  con- 
tribution to  llie  events  that  have  shaped 
the  destiny  of  America. 

Sam  Ravbi'kn  was  born  on  the  banks 
of  the  Clinch  River  in  Roane  County. 
Tenn  ,  January  6,  1882.  In  1887  his 
family  .si  tiled  on  a  farm  near  Windom, 
Tex.  He  attended  the  country  school 
at  Flang  Springs,  Tex.,  received  his 
detiree  from  Mayo  School  at  Commerce 
now  the  East  Texas  State  College,  stud- 
ied law  at  the  University  of  Texas,  and 
cut  his  teeth  in  pohtics  in  the  Texas 
Lei4islatuie  in  1907.  where  he  served,  too, 
as  speaker  of  the  house  from  1911  to 
1913.  He  was  elected  to  the  63d  US 
C(jngress  from  Bonham  and  the  4th 
Con"re.ssional  District  in  1912.  and 
since  takinu'  his  seat  here  on  Maich 
4.  1913,  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  this  Chamber.  He  became  the  first 
Texan  to  serve  as  Democratic  majority 
leader  of  this  body,  and  the  second 
Texan  to  be  honored  as  Speaker. 

To  thi'  v.nrld.  Sam  Rayburn  wa.s  "Mr 
Aincriea  ■;  to  his  political  body,  he  was 
".Mr  Democrat,"  to  more  than  a  thou- 
."^and  Mcmbej  .s  of  this  body,  he  was  "Mr. 
Speaker  " — but  to  Texans  he  was  "Mr. 
-Sam  "  Bv  the  dint  of  his  endeavors 
and  labor,  the  world  is  a  better  place  for 
all  mankind  By  his  dedication  to  the 
id  als  of  advancement  and  progres."!. 
.America  is  a  greater  nation.  By  his 
leadership  he  made  this  body  and  as- 
sembly more  effective  to  the  cau.se  of 
humanity.  By  his  friendship  and  de- 
votion to  his  fellow  man  he  has  made 
us  better  men.  In  our  time  there  shall 
not  be  another  like  him. 

On  being  honored  in  his  home  State 
of  Texas  many  years  ago,  he  said:  "I 
dedicate  my  life  now  and  in  years  to 
come  to  humanity  in  the  hope  that  I 
may  justify  this  honor  which  you  have 
bestowed  upon  me."  My  friends,  Sam 
Raybvrn  fulfilled  his  promise. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  generally  known  amonu 
Members  of  this  body  that  Speaker  Ray- 
burn  was  a  particularly  close  friend  of 
mine  Just  why  this  blessing  came  to 
me  I  do  not  know,  but  for  it  I  shall  al- 
ways be  thankful. 

The  many  fine  things  which  will  be  re- 
flected m  the  Record  of  today's  se.ssion 
tell  the  story  for  each  one  of  us,  and  it 
IS  needles.s  ftjr  me  to  repeat  the  expres- 
sions of  Speaker  Rayburn  s  countless 
friends  and  admirers. 

For  myself,  I  merely  want  to  say  that 
ever  since  this  session  of  Congress  be- 
gan, the  first  in  many,  many  years  to 
convene  without  the  presence  of  Sam 
Raybvr.n.  I  have  felt  his  spiritual  pres- 
ence in  a  manner  which  I  can  only  de- 
scribe as  vivid.  It  seemed,  sometimes 
when  I  have  been  seeking  for  guidance, 


that  he  was  beside  me  almost  physically, 
and  I  could  feel  coming  into  my  mind 
and  heart  the  message  which  he  surely 
was  sending  me  from  that  spiritual  place, 
that  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens.  As  long  as  this  House 
endures  and  as  long  as  our  free  Govern- 
ment prevails,  the  spirit  of  that  great 
man  will  guide  us.  He  has  truly  left 
footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sam  Rayburn,  whether  in  life  or  in  death, 
will  live  85  a  perpetual  monument  to 
the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man  as  an 
individual.  His  own  personal  career  is 
the  clearest  evidence  of  the  greatness  of 
the  political  philosophy  upon  which  our 
country  was  founded.  He  .rose  from  a 
boyhood  in  a  family  not  possessed  of 
great  material  wealth,  but  with  an  ample 
supply  of  the  type  of  wealth  man  needs — 
love  for  one  another,  fear  of  almighty 
God,  and  basic,  pure  honesty.  These 
traits,  together  with  tireless  Industry, 
were  the  tools  with  which  Sam  Rayburn 
moved  from  the  cotton  fields  of  north- 
east Texas  to  become  the  most  pKJwerful 
man  in  the  Nation.  But  for  some  quirks 
of  fate  and  the  self-sacriflcing  attitude 
of  Sam  Rayburn,  he  could  and  would 
have  been  the  E*resident  of  the  United 
States.  His  lack  of  that  title  did  not 
detract  from  the  great  power  to  which 
he  aspired  and  which  he  attained. 
Under  no  other  government  or  under 
no  other  political  philosophy  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  could  this  same  story 
have  been  written. 

Hence,  the  history  books  that  record 
the  life  of  Sam  Rayburn  can  serve  as  a 
beacon  light  to  those  who  come  after. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1932  when  I  was  a  student  at  East  Texas 
State  Teachers  College,  I  heard  Hon. 
Sam  Rayburn  speak.  Incidentally,  he 
attended  this  college.  The  district 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  joins  the 
Rayburn  district.  I  was  born  in  his  dis- 
trict shortly  after  he  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  has  been  a  rich  and  rewarding  ex- 
perience in  my  life  to  have  followed 
closely  for  nearly  one-third  of  a  century 
the  illustrious  and  matchless  career  of 
one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  I  have  know  well  what 
the  people  of  his  district,  neighbors  of 
mine,  think  of  him.  They  held  him  in 
the  very  highest  esteem. 

Some  24  years  ago  I  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House — about  the  time  Mr. 
Sam  became  majority  leader. 

We  all  knew  Mr.  Sam  to  be  friendly, 
considerate,  sincere,  humble,  courteous, 
and  helpful  to  us  all. 

As  a  Member,  as  majority  leader,  as 
Speaker,  he  was  a  most  constructive 
legislator  and  outstanding  leader  of  his 
party  and  truly  a  great  statesman. 

Many  times  I  have  heard  Mr.  S.\m 
say,  "If  a  man  has  commonsense,  he  has 
all  the  sense  there  is."  Indeed,  he,  Mr. 
Sam,  was  richly  endowed  with  common- 
sense.  He  was  a  true  student  and  a 
very  accurate  observer.  His  judgment 
was  the  very  best  and  this  judgment  has 
benefited  and  is  today  benefiting  Amer- 
icans and  certainly  will  continue  to  bene- 
fit the  i)eople  of  our  country.     Moreover, 


the  cause  of  liberty  and  freedom  around 
the  world  has  been  strengthened  because 
of  his  service. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  on  the  most  vital 
issues  that  confronted  America  during 
the  time  Speaker  Rayburn  served  here 
he  seldom  if  ever  was  mistaken. 

To  his  wonderful  family  and  to  his 
many  friends  I  once  again  express  my 
profound  sorrow  in  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Sam. 

Our  great  Chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Rev.  Bernard  Bras- 
kamp,  when  Congress  opened  this  year 
with  his  prayer  used  these  words  which 
I  feel  are  most  appropriate.     I  quote: 

We  are  calling  to  mind  with  deep  and 
fond  affection  the  life  and  character  of  the 
beloved  Speaker.  As  Thou  didst  not  lose 
him  In  giving  him  to  us.  so  we  have  not 
lost  him  by  his  return  to  Thee. 

I  believe  these  words  for  I  know  our 
great  Speaker  Rayburn  loved  God. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  AuchinclossI. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sam  Rayburn  now^  belongs  to  history. 
He  no  longer  is  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood 
whose  compelling  personality  and  per- 
suasive leadership  manifested  itself 
daily  among  us.  We  no  longer  have  him 
to  turn  to  for  advice  and  encourage- 
ment. He  has  gone  from  us,  but  in  spite 
of  that  fact  his  presence  and  influence 
are  felt  in  some  ways  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those 
who  knew  him  and  worked  with  him 
throughout  the  years  now  ask  them- 
selves the  question,  "What  woiild  Sam 
have  done  if  he  were  here?  How  would 
he  have  acted?  What  would  he  have 
thought?"  Indeed,  many  who  never 
knew  him  at  all  are  asking  these  ques- 
tions.   May  it  ever  be  thus. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  history 
will  treat  Mr.  Sam  well  and  recognize  his 
sound  character,  his  love  for  mankind, 
and  his  devotion  to  our  country.  Histo- 
rians will  record  his  association  with 
many  Presidents,  the  calm  and  sound 
advice  he  gave  them,  the  acute  political 
talent  he  was  endowed  with;  his  sense 
of  humor  and  his  capacity  for  friend- 
ship. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  this  great  man 
will  never  forget  him.  Each  one  of  his 
many  friends  can  recall  a  variety  of  In- 
cidents where  Mr.  Sam  made  a  lasting 
and  loving  Impression.  Such  anecdotes 
depicting  his  greatness,  his  breadth  of 
view,  his  knowledge  of  history,  and  his 
faith  in  simple  justice  are  legion.  His- 
tory win  be  filled  with  them,  and  may 
the  future  generations  grasp  and  hold 
onto  these  examples  of  this  good  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  emulate  his  character 
and  Ideals.  Many  will  do  just  that,  and 
so  Sam  Rayburn's  Influence  will  be  felt 
down  through  the  ages  and  our  coimtry 
will  continue  to  promote  truth,  justice, 
peace,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  be- 
cause of  the  work  he  did.  What  a  fitting 
reward  for  such  a  man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  EviNsl. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tennessee 
joins  with  Texas  and  the  other  States  of 


the  Nation  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of 
the  greatest  men  ever  to  serve  In  this 
House. 

As  we  assemble  for  this  session  It  has 
been  generally  recognized  by  all  that 
something — someone — in  this  Chamber 
is  missing  and  that  it  is  not  quite  the 
same  without  Mr.  Sam  in  our  midst. 
Certainly  this  body  has  lost  one  of  Its 
greatest  Members  and  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Nation  have  lost  one  of 
our  great  leaders.  We  must  accept  the 
fact  that  Speaker  Rayburn  Is  gone  but 
his  memory  will  live  forever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our  finest  endow- 
ments is  that  of  treasured  memories. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  with  Speaker  Rayburn  will  always 
carry  with  us  treasured  memories  of  his 
friendship  and  association. 

Speaker  Rayburn  served  as  Speaker 
of  this  House  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
any  man  In  history.  This  alone  attests 
to  his  greatness,  his  stability,  steadfast- 
ness, and  endurance.  His  place  In  his- 
tory is  assured. 

But  we  who  served  with  him  respected 
him  for  more  than  his  length  of  service. 
He  was  a  great  Speaker<fbfcause  of  the 
bigness  of  his  heart  and  his  love  of  his 
fellow  man. 

Mr.  Sam's  bigness  of  heart  and  his  sin- 
cere feeling  for  his  fellow  man  Is  Illus- 
trated by  a  conference  which  I  had  with 
him  just  about  this  time  last  year.  I 
was  seeking  the  Speaker's  support  of  a 
bin  I  had  Introduced  to  waive  the  tax 
liability  and  Indebtedness  of  Sgt.  Alvln 
C.  York,  the  great  World  War  I  hero. 
After  studying  the  matter,  the  Speaker 
said: 

To  my  mind  Just  waiving  the  tax  Indebt- 
edness of  Sergeant  York  is  Insufficient — we 
should  form  a  committee  and  raise  a  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money,  not  only  to  pay  off 
his  tax  liability  but  to  present  to  Sergeant 
York  and  his  family  because  our  Nation  owes 
so  much  to  him.  "^ 

The  Speaker  volimteered  a  $1,000  con- 
tribution and  offered  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  a  fundraising  committee.  He 
was  sure  that  the  American  people  would 
willingly  and  generously  respond. 

Thus,  from  this  meeting  was  bom  the 
method  of  relieving  the  great  war  hero 
of  his  tax  burdens  and  Mr.  Sam  followed 
this  drive  to  success  with  great  interest. 

This  not  only  illustrates  the  bigness 
of  Mr.  Sams  heart  but  it  was  just  one 
of  the  many  favors  that  he  has  done  for 
many  friends  throughout  his  life. 

Mr.  Sam  was  bom  in  Roane  County  in 
Tennessee,  adjacent  to  the  district  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the 
Congress,  and  although  he  rose  to  be 
one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the 
Congress  and  Nation,  he  never  turned 
his  back  on  any  good  man.  He  was 
dedicated  to  wise  legislation  which 
favored  no  special  group  but  looked 
always  to  the  public  interest. 

In  a  personal  way.  Speaker  Rayburn 
befriended  me  many  times.  He  ap- 
pointed me  repeatedly  to  special  and 
select  committees  of  the  House  and  his 
interest  and  helpfulness  will  always  be 
remembered. 

Tennessee  claims  Speaker  Rayburn 
along    with    her   most    illustrious   sons. 
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Andrew  Jackson,  Andrew  Johnson,  and 
James  K.  Polk. 

While  we  shall  all  mi&s  his  wise 
counsfl,  his  steady  patience,  his  guid- 
ance and  leadership,  we  will  still  have 
the  example  of  his  service,  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  life,  and  the  benodicLion  of 
his  memory. 

The  legacy  of  Speaker  Ray  burn  If  ft 
us  Ls  a  precious  one  if  we  but  remember 
th''  fxample  of  his  lonK  and  useful  caret-r 
of  dedicated  public  service.  True  to  his 
ideals  and  friends  and  devoted  to  our 
country,  his  memory  will  live  in  the 
highest  traditions  of  statesman.ship  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  geritlnn.ui  from 
Tennessee  1  Mr.  Baker  1 . 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr  Speaker.  Sam  Ray- 
burn  wa.s  born  in  Roane  County.  Tenn  , 
in  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  in  thi.s  body.  He  loved  the 
hills  and  the  hollows,  the  fields  and  the 
.streams  of  east  Tennessee.  We  all  loved 
h:ni 

This  i?reat  man  was  an  uvipiration  to 
me  He  sometimes  recocni/ed  me  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  as  -the  Kentleman 
from  ea.st  Tennes.see  "  I  am  eoins  to 
tell  you  a  story  that  Mr.  Sam  Ray  burn 
told  a  group  of  us  last  summer  when,  as 
the  Rentleman  from  Loui.siana  said,  he 
did  u.i  the  great  honor  of  accompanying 
a  group  of  us  to  Tenne.'^.see  -to  dedicate 
a  bridge  over  the  Fort  Loudon  Dam 
that  was  named  the  Sam  Rayburn 
Bridge  The  next  mornir.g  we  were 
fishing.  fi.shinK  for  bluegills.  everyone 
talkinrr  He  .said:  "You  know,  when 
you  are  fi.shing.  you  think.  I  was  out 
fishing  one  day  with  a  lifelong  friend  in 
Texas  who  had  made  a  great  bu.smess 
success  and  had  accumulated  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars,  a  man  of  great 
ability  but  of  little  education. 

'I  asked  him.  calling  him  by  name  on 
the  riverbank,  'To  what  do  you  contrib- 
ute your  great  success''  You  have  made 
an  outstanding  succe.s.-^,  we  all  know 
that.' 

"He  said,  "Sam.  you  know  I  did  not 
have  much  education,  but  I  learned  early 
in  life  that  you  do  not  learn  nothing 
w  hile  you  are  talking.'  ' 

That  is  a  great  les.'^on  from  this  great 
man.     Il  was   typical   of  Speaker  Ray- 

BfHN 

To  tlie  Member.s  of  this  grc.\t  body. 
Speaker  Sam  Raybx.-r.n  will  always;  hover 
over  this  chair.  But  Speaker  S\m  Ray- 
burn  no-.v  belongs  to  the  ages. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  di.stin^'ui.shed  gentleman  from  Mi.s- 
soun  LMr  BollingI. 

Mr.  EOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
evoiything  ha.s  been  said,  and  said  ex- 
tremely well,  about  our  departed  yreat 
friend.  It  seems  to  me.  however,  that 
one  should  point  out  that  from  one  single 
quality  apart  in  this  great  man  spran.: 
all  his  other  great  qualities.  I  believe 
without  any  senament  that  t!ie  one  word 
de.scnbint,'  his  L;reatnr.ss  is  the  simple 
word    "luve  " 

Mr  Speaker  Rayburn  loved  his  family. 
He  loved  the  people  who  sent  him  to 
Congress  for  so  long  He  Inved  the 
people  of  the  United  Stat. ..;  And.  more 
than  thaf.  he  loved   the  pt-ople  of  the 


world.  From  this  great  strength  tliere 
came  a  return,  a  return  which  I  believe 
made  it  po.ssible  for  ium  to  render  the 
tremendous  service  that  he  rendered  to 
ins  people  in  Texas,  to  all  of  our  people 
m  the  United  States,  and  to  all  of  the 
people  of  the  world.     We  l^ved  him  to*:). 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  tiie  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Col(.rado  !  Mr.  ChfnowethI. 

Mr  CHENOWETH  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  puyir.g 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  former  be- 
loved Speaker,  Sam  Rayuurv.  I  extend 
my  sympathy  to  my  colleawues  from  the 
State  of  Texa.s  m  the  great  loss  they  iia%e 
.su-stained.  Mr  R\yburn's  passing  wa.^ 
not  only  a  heavy  lo.ss  to  the  State  of 
Textxs  but  an  irrepaiable  I0--.S  to  tiio  en- 
tire Nation 

I  came  to  tiie  Congre.ss  in  January 
1341,  and  saw  Mr.  Rayburn  take  Ins 
oath  as  Speaker  for  the  I'lrA  tune  It 
made  a  la-.ting  i:npre.ssion  upon  me.  I 
recall  a  part  of  tli'^  speech  lie  made  that 
day.  He  said  his  election  as  Speaker 
of  tins  HOU.-.C  was  the  realization  of  a 
dream  of  a  lifetime.  Tliat  is  what  he 
had  worked  and  hoped  for.  in  the  many 
year.s  of  hi.s  devoted  service  m  this  body. 

Sa.m  Rayburn  will  go  d^jwn  in  iustory 
as  one  of  our  greate.st  .state.smeii.  He 
L' aided  this  Hou.se  on  a  steady  course 
til  rough  some  of  the  most  perilous  days 
m  the  history  of  our  Nation 

I  recall  that  during  World  War  II  the 
Houi^e  was  confronted  with  many  diffi- 
cult problems.  It  was  the  resporuibility 
of  Sam  Rayburn  as  Speaker  to  see  that 
tlie  nece.^.^ary  legislation  was  pas.scd. 
Many  of  the  bills  were  highly  controver- 
.Mal  and  Members  of  h;s  own  party  were 
.-.harply  divided  m  their  posit. ons. 

Mr.  Rayburn  through  his  (.;reat  abil- 
ity, sound  diplomacy,  and  good  judg- 
ment was  able  to  get  this  legislation 
pa.s.>ed  with  a  minimum  of  delay  and 
friction. 

I  always  enjoyed  a  vij>it  witli  Speaker 
Raybi-rn.  I  visited  with  him  on  many 
occasions.  We  would  talk  about  ;x)li- 
tics  and  otJier  matters.  I  thought  that 
Mr.  Raybur.n  should  go  on  to  tlie  White 
House,  and  talked  to  hiin  about  that 
povsibility  several  times  He  gave  me 
the  political  picture  m  Texas  and  .some 
of  the  developments  which  prevented 
him  from  being  considered  as  an  actne 
candidate  for  President.  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  was  too  anxious  to  run  for 
President,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
fitting  cuknmation  to  his  long  and  bril- 
liant career  m  the  Hou.se. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  know  Sam 
Rayburn  and  to  serve  with  him  iai  llie 
House.  U'iS  influence  will  always  re- 
main in  this  body.  No  one  who  served 
with  Sam  Rayburn  will  ever  enter  this 
Chamber  without  thinking  of  him. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  can  maintain 
and  pre-^erve  tlie  high  traditions  of  tlie 
Hou.^e  that  Sam  Rayburn  cheri;.hed  and 
loved  so  deeply  and  for  which  he  fought 
without  conip!onii;,i.'  for  almost  lialf  a 
century 

I  extend  my  deep  personal  sympathy 
to  the  members  of  his  family  in  tJicir 
great  sorrow- 
Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina     Mr   Bonner  I. 


Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  great  privileges  and  blessings  that 
I  have  enjoyed  in  life  was  U\e  friendship 
of  our  beloved  former  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Sam  Rayburn.  To  know  him  and 
observe  him  on  the  floor  of  this  Hou.sc 
was  not  only  an  honor  but  an  oppor- 
tunity so  rare  that  only  tliose  who  have 
served  here  can  fully  appreciate  it.  To 
know  h.m  and  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  with  him  in  privacy  was  a 
g.eat  pi i\ liege  and  a  high  honor  tliat 
few  men.  ulhi  r  than  lhoi>e  who  !ia\e 
servfd  here  and  have  been  comiectcd 
wi'.h  the  Go-. emnunt.  ever  enjoyed 

He  was  wi.st'  .n  his  counsel.  He  '.%as 
dtinonstralive  in  his  fnend.'.hip  aiid  lie 
denion.stialfvl  application  of  fnend.^h.p 
and  lojally  greater  than  is  geneially 
.seen  between  men.  Visits  with  him  lalo 
in  the  afternoon,  hearing  his  wise  coun- 
sel, when  tlie  formalities  of  the  tloor  ut 
thi.->  Hou>e  were  done  away  with  and  a 
group  sat  around  and  man  spoke  to  man 
as  men  only  do  when  they  are  clo.sely 
as.sociated  together,  remain  with  me.  now 
and  fort-ver.  as  cherished  memorir.s  of 
the  high  spots  of  my  life. 

To  go  fishing  with  him  and  to  enjoy 
recreation  with  him  was  a  privilege  that 
I  will  iememb<^r  as  years  go  on.  An- 
nually he  visited  with  me  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina  where  we  fished  and 
enjoyed    the    refreshing    ocean    bret.e.>. 

He,  as  has  been  said  here  today,  was 
the  great  Democrat.  And.  &s  he  often 
said,  he  wi.shed  his  time  would  permit 
him  to  accept  more  invitations,  to  go  out 
and  speak  to  the  people  not  only  f(  r 
the  lumciples  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  Its  precept.?,  but  for  the  opportunity 
to  get  close  to  his  fellow  man.  He  visited 
my  State  quite  often,  and  his  addre.s.ses 
before  the  State  gatherings  of  Demo- 
crats at  our  annual  Democratic  rallies 
have  been  remembered  and  will  be  re- 
niemberfHl  down  through  the  year.^: 
appreciated  and  clu  rished  by  those  who 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  him  and 
IhcKst'  who  liad  the  honor  to  shake  his 
hand. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  my  life.  Mi. 
Speaker,  I  will  cherisli  and  remember 
tins  friend-ship  that  is  dear  to  my  heart 
and  that  has  had  a  great  influence  en 
my  life  as  a  legislator  in  this  body,  a 
friendship  that  I  know  has  molded 
character  and  developed  understanding 
m  me  il'.;it  I  appreciate  to  the  highest 
degree.  All  of  us  express  our  deep 
.sympathy  to  his  family  and  to  the  Nation 
in  the  I0S.S  of  one  of  the  greatest  men 
I   think  this  country  ever  produced. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yi.  Id 
to  the  distinguished  geiuhman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Schwencel  1. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  magiuflcent  role  and  accom- 
pli, hments  of  Mr  Rayburn  arc  read  m 
the  history  books  that  have  been  written 
and  in  biographies  that  should  and  will 
be  written  about  him.  they  will  refli^ct 
great  credit  and  honor  on  this  the  great- 
est legislative  and  deliberative  b<xly  in 
the  world.  Fortunate  indeed  are  we  and 
the  othf-r  3  000  American  citizens  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with 
him  m  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Our  lives 
with  and  under  his  influence  have  been 
enriched   and   the   It  gislative   record    m 
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that  time  as  we  who  served  it  during 
some  critical  times,  was  better  because 

of    It. 

Millions  of  words  will  be  spoken  today 
and  written  in  the  future  about  him.  It 
is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  set  aside 
this  time  today  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
great  American  whose  mortal  life  has 
passed  from  the  physical  to  the  higher 
and  sublime  realms  where  with  our  en- 
couragement and  help,  his  record  will 
shine  brighter  and  be  nobler  as  we  re- 
flect on  it  and  as  we  think  about  it.  All 
of  us  can  and  will  testify  to  a  personal 
loss,  I  am  sure.  And  I  want  to  add  my 
word  in  tliis  regard  by  saying  that  I  will 
miss  him  almost  beyond  measure.  He 
was  such  a  help  and  encouragement  to 
me  in  some  of  my  special  Interests  in  his- 
tory and  it  was  with  his  help  that  it  was 
possible  for  us  to  revive  some  interesting 
and  dramatically  worthwhile  centennial 
momcuLs  in  our  history.  In  addition  It 
was  my  great  privilege  to  sit  down  with 
him  on  occasions  to  visit  about  the  sig- 
nificance of  American  history,  usually 
with  relation  to  the  work  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  very  often 
about  the  Capitol  Building  itself.  His 
feeling  for  hLTtory  will  be  missed  and  the 
future  prcspects  of  personal  vLsits  I  have 
had  will  be  a  distinct  loss  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  want  to  present  a 
quote  familiar  to  Mr.  Sam  and  to  his  inti- 
mate friends: 

Sam  Ratburn 

It  Is  now  my  sole  purpose  here  to  help 
eiiHct  such  wise  and  Jutt  laws  that  our  com- 
ninti  country  will  by  virtue  of  these  lawa  be 
li  happier  and  more  prosperous  country.  I 
have  a!w.i\s  dreamed  of  a  country  which  I 
believe  thl.s  should  and  will  be,  and  that  Is 
one  in  which  tiie  citizenship  Is  an  educatetl 
and  patriotic  people,  not  swayed  by  passion 
and  prejudice,  and  a  country  that  knows  no 
ea.vt,  i;o  west,  no  north,  no  south,  but  In- 
habil<'d  by  a  people  llberty-lovlng.  patriotic, 
happy,  a:ul  prosperous  with  Its  lawmakers 
having  no  ether  purpo,se  than  to  write  such 
Jiut  laws  .-vs  shall  In  tlie  years  to  come  be 
of  service  Ui  humankind  yet  unborn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
in  a  memorial  to  Sam  Rayburn,  to  begin 
With  the  remarks  I  have  just  quoted. 
Sam  Rayburn  began  with  Uiem;  they  are 
taken  from  his  first  address  before  this 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  1, 
1913 — almost  50  years  ago.  Not  only  did 
he  begin  with  them.  Mr.  Speaker;  he 
maintained  these  high  goals  and  ideals 
therein  noted  until  the  last.  And.  con- 
sequi  nlly,  a  commentary  on  these  things, 
so  simply  and  so  justly  stated,  will  be  a 
commentary  on  his  life — so  simply  and 
so  justly  lived. 

Mr.  Sam  dreamed  of  "a  country  that 
knows  no  east,  no  west,  no  north,  no 
.south, "  and  he  dreamed  as  one  who  was 
raised  in  the  aftermath  of  the  war  which 
threatened  to  split  this  country  forever. 
He  dreamed  as  tlie  son  of  a  brave  Con- 
federate soldier.  Knowing  the  horrors 
of  disunity,  he  dreamed  of  union.  A  man 
who  gives  his  life  for  a  whole  which  his 
father  had  risked  his  life  to  divide  is  a 
man  with  the  personal  integrity  to  trans- 
cend the  prejudices  of  environment  and 
background,  to  work  for  his  beliefs  not 
as  it  is  convenient,  but  as  those  beliefs 
demand.     With  a  sense  of  history  that 
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told  him  what  his  ideals  demanded,  Mr. 
Sam  gave  his  life  to  this  Union. 

As  he  had  hoped  to  do,  he  served  the 
people  by  the  writing  of  just  laws.  His 
part  in  establishing  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration,  for  example, 
helped  not  only  to  modernize  farming  in 
the  South  and  Midwest,  but  also  to  re- 
lieve the  burden  on  such  cities  as  our 
Federal  Capital  by  making  suburban  liv- 
ing more  practical.  Typically,  its  chief 
benefit  was  to  the  common  man,  its  chief 
demands  upon  those  who  could  meet 
them,  and  who,  by  meeting  tliem,  con- 
tributed to  the  benefit  of  all.  He  ma- 
tured during  the  Populist  movement,  and 
he  retained  its  best  aspects  tliroughout 
his  life.  He  was  never  inflexible  or  doc- 
trinaire, but  he  maintained  his  ultimate 
goals  and  never  lost  sight  of  their  value. 
He  tailored  the  means  of  achieving  these 
ends  to  fit  ft  volatile  and  changing  world ; 
and  the  world  has  changed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  Sam  Rayburn  came  to  Washington. 

His  single  career  connects  us  w-ith  a 
world  entirely  foreign  to  our  own.  When 
he  was  born,  Tennessee  and  Texas  were 
far  west,  and  w  hat  we  call  the  West  was 
wild.  During  his  youth,  our  Nation 
pushed  its  way  across  the  continent,  and 
Mr.  Sam  was  stretching,  growing,  and 
flexing  his  muscles  along  with  the  United 
States  itself.  As  he  reached  his  man- 
hood, the  pulsating  energies  of  national 
expansion  and  consolidation  were  achiev- 
ing all  that  had  been  expected  or  hoped 
for;  the  country  had  established  itself, 
and  no  more  new  States  were  to  be  added 
until  near  the  end  of  his  career.  We 
were  tentatively  probing  the  mysteries  of 
International  politics — even  as  now,  at 
the  hour  of  his  death,  we  are  probing  the 
mysteries  of  outer  space.  Not  during  his 
life,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  during  his  service 
in  this  Congress,  he  saw  us  through  two 
World  Wars  more  horrible  than  anyone 
thought  conceivable.  He  saw  his  coun- 
try through  boom  and  depression,  while 
he  himself  never  daunted,  never  over- 
confident, but  always  on  the  job,  working 
to  make  our  country  the  best  place  possi- 
ble, according  to  those  circumstances  he 
could  partly  control  or  greatly  influence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sam  Rayburn  saw  a  lot 
of  history,  and  he  learned  from  what  he 
saw.  He  saw  that  only  through  the 
strength  of  unity  could  our  country  sur- 
vive in  this  world  of  chaos  and  disunity. 
He  saw  that  only  by  a  government  of 
laws  could  we  achieve  unity,  and  he 
strove,  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  to  as- 
sure stability  by  the  passage  of  just 
laws — laws  which  controlled  freedom 
without  curtailing  it;  laws  which  would 
"come  to  be  of  sei-vice,"  to  use  his  words, 
"to  humankind  yet  unborn."  I  would  be 
remiss,  however,  to  imply  that  Sam  Ray- 
burn was  merely  a  legislator — that  he 
put  his  faith  in  laws  alone,  or  restricted 
his  faith  to  any  other  single  institution. 
Mr.  Sam  was  also  a  teacher,  with  a  teach- 
er's love  of  youth  and  a  teacher's  knowl- 
edge of  the  importance  of  youth.  For 
only  by  tlie  young  can  justice  and  wis- 
dom be  transmitted  to  the  "himiankind 
yet  unborn"  which  we,  whatever  our  wis- 
dom, shall  never  see  and  never  know. 

His  favorite  people  were  young  people : 
students  and  interns,  for  example,  here 
in  Washirigton.  I  think  he  would  have 
liked  it  to  be  said  that  in  the  minds  of 


the  young  men  and  women  whom  he 
counseled  he  left  his  richest  contribu- 
tions. "If  you  are  here  in  Washington," 
he  would  say  to  them,  "if  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  be  working  in  your  Govern- 
ment, do  not  just  observe  it.  Study  it. 
Learn  about  it.  And  as  you  come  to 
know  it  you  will  come  to  love  it.  And 
with  the  love  for  your  country  which 
comes  from  knowledge,  you  will  be  better 
citizens."  Mr.  Speaker,  can  there  be  a 
truer  and  more  moving  patriotism  than 
this?  What  could  be  less  cynical  or 
more  forthright?  As  you  know  your 
country  truly,  so  shall  you  love  it;  and 
as  you  love  your  couritiT,  so  shall  you 
serve  it  also.  This  is  what  Sam  Rayburn 
gave  our  children — what  he  gave  the 
youth  he  loved  to  gather  around  him- 
self— and  it  is  the  best  he  had  to  offer. 
I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
was  the  source  of  his  legislative  success : 
the  conviction  that  by  knowing  the  past 
we  would  see  the  value  and  the  means 
for  improving  the  present,  that  we  might 
have  a  better  future. 

At  12  o'clock  noon  on  every  Saturday 
of  the  year  there  is  an  awful  wailing  in 
downtown  Washington,  on  Capitol  Hill, 
and  indeed  in  cities  throughout  our 
land.  The  air-raid  warning  sirens  are 
being  tested.  Any  man,  while  that  dis- 
mal sound  is  in  his  ears,  who  does  not 
reflect  upon  our  national  peril — who  is 
not  compelled  to  think  of  our  danger, 
and  of  his  own  responsibilities  to  his 
country  in  time  of  danger — is  deaf  to  the 
whispering  of  the  human  conscience. 
And  yet,  while  this  mournful  sound 
offends  the  ear,  and  while  its  meaning 
offends  the  spirit,  there  is  in  it  also,  as 
it  sounds  across  the  continent,  a  note  of 
hope.  We  are  testing  our  horns  and  we 
are  making  ready.  In  our  understand- 
ing of  impending  danger — and  in  our 
willingness  to  face  it,  to  stand  and  listen 
to  the  fearsome  wail — there  is  an  index 
of  our  tenacity.  Our  strength,  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  perseverance,  and  our  will 
to  live  enable  us  to  pause,  to  hear  the 
awful  sound,  and  to  continue  on.  Sam 
Rayburn  heard  it,  and  he  heard  it  often. 
He  heard  it,  and  he  listened  to  it,  and 
he  knew  the  meaning  of  it;  that  we  must 
strengthen  ourselves  by  building  force, 
but  that  we  must  strengthen  our  inner 
selves  also,  and  our  institutions. 

His  love  of  American  institutions  ex- 
tended to  the  most  important  symbols 
of  those  institutions.  It  is  in  this  light 
that  his  effort  to  improve  and  extend 
the  east  front  of  our  Capitol  Building 
must  be  seen.  There  are  few  structures 
in  the  world  which  symbolize  as  much 
as  does  this  building.  A  way  of  life  and 
the  Government  that  makes  it  possible 
are  the  wonderful  realities  for  which 
this  building  is  a  sign.  How  shocking, 
then,  it  was  to  watch  our  Capitol  decline, 
to  see  this  noble  structure  crumble.  Sam 
Rayburn  was  shocked,  and,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, he  shocked  the  Congress  into  doing 
something  about  it — and  into  doing  it 
right.  The  noble  facade  of  the  east 
front  is  an  addition  according  to  ap- 
propriate tradition.  It  is  entirely  just 
and  a  source  of  pride  for  all  of  us  that 
our  new  House  Office  Building  is  lo  bear 
his  name.  Always  with  a  sense  of  ilte 
historical  and  emotional  importance  of 
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our  monumental  Oovemment  buildings. 
Mr  8am  worked  actively  to  improve 
Capitol  Hill.  He  helped  to  remove  the 
slums,  to  make  the  congreaaional  Cham- 
bers as  adequate  as  possible  for  the 
conduct  of  our  Nation's  business.  And 
his  only  reward  was  the  satisfaction  of 
participating  in  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  to  you  that  in 
his  work  on  the  east  front  we  can  see 
the  nature  of  Sam  Rayburn's  greatness. 
Out  of  a  knowledge  of  his  country's  his- 
tory grew  a  love  for  the  country  which 
led  him  to  smooth  over  any  rough  places, 
wherever  they  might  be.  He  was  a  man 
with  a  faith  in  very  great  principles, 
and  he  had  the  ability  to  make  us  realize 
those  principles,  to  help  us  put  them  into 
practice.  In  this  way  he  led  the  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Speaker,  and  he  led  the  Con- 
gress well — as  well  as  any  other  man. 
He  is  dead;  but  he  has  left  us  many 
things  which  will  never  die.  Somewhere 
in  literature  there  is  this  pertinent  ob- 
servation: what  a  man  does  for  himself 
dies  with  him:  what  a  man  does  for  his 
community  and  country  lives  forever 
Sam  Rayburn  will  live  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  read  about  and 
study  the  history  of  this  great  Nation. 
He  will  never  be  divorced  from  the  great- 
ness of  the  United  States.  I  should,  be- 
cause there  are  some  significant  similari- 
ties in  their  contributions,  like  to  close 
with  a  passage  from  Seward's  biography 
of  another  great  Congressman.  John 
Quincy  Adams.  "Old  man  eloquent" 
they  called  him,  and  he  was  eloquent  in 
his  way  just  as  Sam  was  eloquent  in  his 
way: 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  extraordinary 
events.  •  •  •  The  •  •  •  Congress  assembles 
In  this  conjuncture,  and  the  debates  are 
solemn,  earnest,  and  bewildering  Interest. 
passion,  conscience,  freedom,  and  humanity 
all  hav»  their  advocates  Suddenly  the 
council  Is  dissolved  Silence  Is  In  the  Capi- 
tol, and  sorrow  has  thrown  Its  pall  over  the 
land.  What  means  this  abrupt  and  fearful 
silence''  An  old  man  •  •  •  haa  fallen  Into 
the  swoon  of  death 

The  life  of  S.^m  R.^yburn  i.s  one  that 
leaves  no  gaps  in  philo.sophy  and  of 
truth.  But  It  is  a  hi.story  that  .sheds 
marvelous  confirmation  on  maxims 
which  all  mankind  know,  and  yet  are 
prone  to  undervalue  and  fortiet  The 
exalted  character  before  u.s  was  formed 
by  the  combination  of  virtue,  courage, 
assiduity,  and  modesty,  under  favorable 
conditions,  with  native  talent  and  t;eniu.s, 
and  illustrates  the  truth,  that  in  morals 
as  in  nature,  simplicity  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  the  sublime 

Edwin  Markham  in  his  now  famous 
poem.  'Lincoln:  The  Man"  u.sed  these 
lines  to  de.scribe  his  greatness  They 
come  to  mind  as  I  think  about  this  threat 
American  who  we  honor  today  and  they 
read:  "Here  was  a  man  to  hold  against 
the  world.  The  man  to  match  the  moun- 
tains and  the  .sea  " 

No  more  significant  or  meaningful 
tribute  can  be  Riven  to  any  man  than 
to  say  that  he  will  be  mussed  and  thi.s 
becomes  more  of  a  tribute  to  Mr  Sam 
because  he  will  be  missed  by  .so  many  peo- 
ple, especially  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 

With  the  three  cardinal  principles  of 
true    greatness    which    he    p<>s.,»-.s.sfd    so 


well — courage,  wisdom,  and  goodness — 
goodness  to  love  the  right,  wisdom  to 
know  the  right  and  courage  to  do  the 

right. 

He  becomes  a  part  of  our  cherished 
heritage  which  can  and  will  be  used  as 
a  seed  for  the  present  and  future.  Truly 
he  belongs  to  the  future. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  dean  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation for  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words  concerning  our  late  Si>eaker.  As 
a  freshman  Member  of  this  body.  I  am, 
perhaps,  the  least  qualified  to  speak  of 
the  man  who  was  senior  to  all  of  us.  I 
speak  of  the  late  Speaker  not  out  of  Kreat 
knowledge  or  long  friendship,  but  out  of 
admiration  and  out  of  simple  apprecia- 
tion that  I,  too.  was  one  of  those  priv- 
ile'.:ed  to  have  known  him. 

For  almost  half  a  century,  he  .served  in 
this  House,  a  man  loved  for  his  towering 
prestige,  his  integrity,  and  for  his  tender- 
ness. He  served  as  few  men  are  endowed 
or  privileged  to  serve,  and  it  was  he — 
as  much  as  any  man  — who  led  America 
from  the  last  days  of  the  winning  of  the 
West  to  the  first  days  of  the  nuclear  age 
As  much  as  any  man,  he  molded  America 
as  it  exists  today  for  us  and  for  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren  I  do  not 
need  to  describe  him  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  I  do  not  need  to  tell  any 
Member  of  this  House  or  any  person  in 
America  about  his  abilities  as  a  pa- 
triot, master  parliamentarian,  old-.school 
statesman,  Democrat,  and  skilled  poli- 
tician 

Installed  as  Speaker  in  1940.  he 
grasped  the  legislative  reirvs  and  presided 
over  this  Hou.se  with  unmatched  fair- 
ness He  was  a  great  Speaker,  but  he 
also  was  great  as  a  man.  great  in  his 
compassion,  in  his  warmth,  and  In  an 
affection  that  .seemed  to  include  every- 
one, from  a  new  Member  of  Congress  to 
small  children 

Last  year  on  one  of  the  first  days  of  the 
session.  I  sat  down,  I  remember,  to  have 
lunch  with  our  colleague.  Congressman 
Bro<^>ks  from  Texas  Much  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  was  soon  surrounded  by  Texans, 
and  then,  even  more  to  my  surprise. 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  sat  down  beside 
me  Texans  are  often  formidable  but  to 
a  new  Congre.ssman,  Speaker  Rayburn 
was  more  than  formidable  But.  with 
that  warmth  and  interest  that  was  one 
of  his  i.:reat  characteristics,  he  welcomed 
me  to  Congres,s — and  :n  a  sense.  I  believe, 
to  Texas 

Some  of  you  may  have  forgotten  your 
long  ago  fiist  sessions  in  this  Hou.'^e  Be- 
cause of  Sam  Rayburn  I  shall  never  for- 
get mine  I  remember  the  last  day  when 
the  Speaker  was  in  the  chair.  On  that 
day  I  happened  to  bring  my  little 
daughter  into  the  Hou.se  She  was  7 
years  old  and  I  took  her  up  to  meet  the 
Speaker 

We  know  now  that  the  Speaker  was  in 
great  pain,  but  he  smiled  at  Polly  and  he 
said  to  her:  Polly,  you  are  such  a  pretty 
little  girl  If  I  were  not  in  this  chair, 
I  would  kiss  you  " 

Sam  Rayburns  generation  will  never 
forget    him.    we   will   never   forget   him. 


The  next  generation  will  not  forget.  His 
life  and  work  are  written  In  American 

history. 
Mr.   PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,   it  was 

understood  in  the  beginning  that  each 
Member  would  have  the  privilege  of  ex- 
tending his  remarks  In  connection  with 
this  service  and  Include  therein  extrane- 
ous matter.  Unanimous  consent  was 
granted  for  that. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  OlsiwI. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  PATMAN]  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  my  vantage  point  of 
being  a  new  Member  In  the  Congress  I 
note  the  great  pinnacle  of  achievement 
this  beloved  man,  Mr.  Rayburn,  attained. 
This  is  at  once  to  a  new  Member  an  In- 
spiration and  a  challenge.  With  all  the 
words  here  spoken,  the  great  thoughts 
expressed  by  the  outstanding  leadership 
of  this  body,  the  older  Members  of  this 
body  who  testify  to  that  great  achieve- 
ment, that  great  inspiration  that  we  face 
as  new  Members,  I  wanted  to  add  Just  a 
little  mention  of  one  of  the  experiences 
I  had  with  the  Speaker,  for.  Indeed,  he 
did  not  have  a  lot  of  time  to  visit  with 
everybody,  and  so  my  visits  were  few 
in  number.  But  one  visit  was  an  hour 
long  On  that  occasion  my  older 
brother  Ralph— I  call  him  my  big 
brother — was  down  here  visiting  me  in 
Washington  I  asked  If  the  Speaker 
could  meet  my  brother.  We  were 
ushered  Into  his  office.  He  related 
some  history  to  us  for  quite  a  little  while 
of  his  experience  In  lawmaking.  Then 
I  spoke  to  him  about  a  project  that  would 
be  beneficial  to  western  Montana,  and 
his  question  was  whether  or  not  It  was 
for  the  folks,  and  he  expected  me  to 
describe  in  detail  how  useful  it  would 
be  for  the  folks.  Upon  that  explana- 
tion being  made  I  had  his  assistance 
from  that  time  on.  I  was  Impressed  as 
was  my  brother  for  I  did  not  expect 
to  have  that  much  time  with  him. 
When  we  left  and  as  we  went  into  the 
corridor  my  brother  turned  to  me  and 
said:  "Arnold,  that  man  truly  loves  his 
fellow  men."  And  so  it  Is  with  the 
greatest  in  this  body,  or  the  visitor,  my 
brother,  who  had  only  an  hour  with  Mr 
Sam,  to  know  him  was  to  know  that  he 
truly  loved  his  fellow  man. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Utah  I  Mr    Peterson!. 

Mr.  PETERSON  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  profound  humility  and 
inadequacy  that  I  add  my  voice  and 
deeply  felt  sentiments  to  the  many  elo- 
quently movmg  tributes  already  paid 
to  our  late  beloved  Speaker  whom  God 
in  His  in.scrutable  wisdom  has  taken 
from  us. 

As  one  but  newly  come  to  this  august 
body,  I  am  all  too  mindful  that  it  was 
not  given  to  me  to  have  enjoyed  the 
long,  cordial,  and  helpful  association 
with  Speaker  Rayburn.  so  treasured  now 
by  my  numerous  bereaved  senior  col- 
leagues who  were  privileged  to  spend 
years  with  him  here,  preoccupied  with 
the  concerns  of  the  Nation. 
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If  my  association  with  Mr.  Raybvrn 
was  relativeiy  fleeting,  as  worldljr  time 
is  mea&ured.  it  was,  nonethe^eaa.  meaK>- 
rable.  I  Xound  him  benevolent,  ooder- 
standing.  a  patient  source  of  awilttonrie, 
tolerant  of  those  uncertainties  whidi 
seem  the  peculiar  lot  of  a  neophyte  in 
tlicse  hails,  and.  at  course,  many  more 
tluQ^s — a  great  axui  gifted  human  being. 

It  will  take  some  future  genius  to  do 
the  whole  man  full  justice.  It  will  be 
Uie  historians  of  the  future,  vorking 
with  the  advantage  of  perspectives  de- 
lued  to  us.  who  will  arrive  painstakingly 
at  the  whole,  true  measure,  of  Mr.  Sam  s 
stature  as  a  remarkable  national  figure, 
and  one  who  merits  so  much  Irom  the 
country  he  so  loved. 

I  have  mentioned  that  my  associa- 
tions with  the  late  Speaker  were,  unfor- 
tunately, relatively  short.  Before  they 
had  spun  along  for  not  too  many 
months,  there  appeared  Indications  that 
all  might  not  be  going  too  well  with  him. 
At  first,  optimism  prevailed,  although 
some  amongst  us  had  misgivings.  As 
apprehensions  grew,  the  business  and 
the  routine  of  this  House  proceeded  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  devel- 
opments, in  a  sense  not  unlike  a  quiet 
drama  with  its  appointed  lines.  Its  acts 
and  scenes,  its  entrances  and  exits. 

But  there  was  something  different  now, 
and  in  melancholy  cour.se  we  came  to  sus- 
pect its  implication.s.  A  very  galljmt  gen- 
tleman confronted  what  could  be  a  most 
formidable  fight.  In  a  lifetime  of  politi- 
cal battles  he  was  not  one  to  quail  at  the 
face  of  adverse  odds,  or  be  intimidated,  so 
there  would  l>e  no  stepping  out  of  char- 
acter at  this  grim  pass.  Characteristi- 
cally, he  stood  his  ground  as  long  as  ebb- 
ing physical  stamina  would  sustain  him. 

The  times  I  saw  him  during  his  last 
weeks  with  us  here,  I  could  not  but  mar- 
vel at  Ills  incredible  fortitude  tind  spirit. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  he  recogniaed  his 
antai^onist,  did  not  underestimate  his 
own  desperate  position,  but  meant  to 
fight  on  defiantly.  I  was  reminded  of  the 
lines  from  one  of  John  Donne's  poems 
in  which  that  same  antagonist  is  ad- 
dressed in  language,  perhaps  a  bit  too 
poetic  for  Mr.  Sam.  but  in  sense  most  fit- 
ting for  his  valedictory — 

De.Tth— be    not    proud,    though    some    have 

called  thee 
Mighty   and   dreadful,  for   thou   art   not   bo. 
For    those    whom    thou    thlnk'st    thou   doet 

overthrow. 
Die    not,    poor    death,    nor    yet    canst    thou 

kill  me 

Of  all  the  memories  the  late  Speaker 
bequeathed  me,  by  far  the  most  memo- 
rable w  ill  always  be  the  magnificent  valor 
with  whicli  he  met  his  ultimate  antag- 
onist and  .set  us  an  example  of  how  a 
stout  heart  behaves. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
rest.  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Sam,  "Death 
be  not  proud." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Members  being  allowed  the 
privilege  of  extending  their  remarks  and 
inserting  extraneous  matter  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  in  connection  with  this  service  any 
Member  of  the  House  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  hereafter  to  exercise  that 
privilege. 


Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ttiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  eentle- 

man  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objectkni. 

Mr.  PATKAN.  Mr.  Qpeaker.  I  yield 
to    the   distinguished   gentleman   from 

Florida  IMr.  Matthews]. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
could  not  let  this  occasion  pass  without 
adding  very  humUy  my  grateful  appre- 
ciation for  the  life  of  Speaker  Rsybukk 
and  my  profound  sorrcntr  because  of  his 
passing.  It  would  be  in  poor  taste  to 
attempt  a  lengthy  statement  on  an  oc- 
casion liice  this,  but  I  would,  as  I  reflect 
upon  the  life  of  our  late  Speaker,  observe 
that  he  was  a  superior  man  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  knowledge  and  his 
administrative  ability. 

He  was  a  superior  man  because  of  his 
integrity.  I  think  so  often  what  we  need 
in  America  is  not  more  knowledge  but 
better  men  to  provide  us  with  the  course 
of  action  that  we  ought  to  take,  based 
upon  that  knowledge. 

Si>eaker  Rayburn  was  a  good  man. 
America  win  never  cease  to  be  a  great 
Nation  so  long  as  we  have  enough  good 
men  axid  women.  America  will  always 
be  the  great  Republic  that  she  is  so  long 
as  we  have  people  who  not  only  know 
what  is  right  but,  like  Speaker  Rayburn, 
do  that  which  is  right. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  beloved 
friend  was  a  man  of  faith.  He  often  ex- 
pressed the  desire  that  he  might  pass, 
as  he  used  to  say,  wielding  the  gaveL 
No  one  except  a  man  of  faith  could  have 
carried  on  as  he  did  in  face  of  the  griev- 
ous and  devastating  illness  which  was 
his. 

Truly  this  good  man,  this  man  of 
faith,  did  that  which  the  poet  admon- 
ished when  he  said: 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to 

Join 
The  Innumerable  caravan  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall 

take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and 

soothed 
By  an  imfalterlng  trust,  approach  thy  grave. 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About     him,     and     lies     down     to    pleasant 

dreams. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Ga things]. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  re- 
turning to  the  House  for  the  opening 
of  the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress, 
I  was  cognizant  that  the  scene  would  be 
diflferent  In  the  Chamber.  There  is  a 
face  missing  which  was  so  familar  dur- 
ing the  time,  the  years,  I  had  served  in 
this  body.  A  personality  to  be  remem- 
bered— Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  had 
crossed  over  the  river.  His  death  was 
a  distinct  and  tragic  loss  to  America. 
He  left  a  record  of  accomplishments  un- 
paralled  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
The  Fourth  District  of  Texas  had  sent 
him  to  the  House  as  its  Representative 
for  25  consecutive  terms.  During  many 
of  those  years  he  occupied  a  position  as 
presiding  officer,  the  Speaker,  for  more 
than  double  the  service  in  that  office 
than  any  other  of  his  predecessors.  Pew 
men  have  attained  the  position  or  stature 


of  Speaker  BaTBonr,  none  coold  wear 
tSbMt  toga  wtth  tbe  hnmiUty  which  he 
He  ooald.  as  KipHng  ex- 
it. "Walk  witti  Kings,  nor  lose 
the  coawiaa  tooch." 

His  TlrtiMs  v€  pHtrtotism.  great  wis- 
dom, and  Integrity  was.  and  is,  an  in- 
filHration  to  all  of  as.  He  knew  that  tbe 
greatness  of  a  nation  was  aooompUshed 
by  the  quality  and  moral  fUier  of  the 
people.  He  was  eenial  in  manner  and 
spirit  and  comtderate  at  all  times  xA  the 
views  of  others. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attmd  two 
mammoth  meetings  In  Little  Rock  and 
<xie  in  Kennett,  Mo.,  in  the  last  year 
and  B  half.  Speaker  Ravbukn  was  the 
featured  speaker  on  each  of  Ukmc  occa- 
sions. He  Ep(Ae  for  45  to  50  minutes 
at  each  appearance  and  did  not  refer 
to  a  manuscript  or  a  note.  He  knew  his 
subject  fun  well  when  he  spoke.  I  do 
not  recall  that  he  ever  referred  to  an 
outline  or  memorandum  in  any  of  the 
many  floor  speeches  I  have  heard  him 
make.  He  was  equipped^  and  ready  on 
any  subject  tJiat  arose  in  the  House  to 
offer  his  observations  and  views.  When 
he  did  so  they  were  concise,  Itorceful,  and 
convincing.  These  are  the  attributes  of 
leadership  and  greatness. 

At  the  funeral  for  Speaker  Raybttrh 
which  was  conducted  in  his  home  city 
at  Bonham,  Tex.,  great  throngs  of  Tex- 
ans tried  desi>erately  to  enter  the  First 
Baptist  Church  sanctuary.  On  arrival 
there  well  in  advance  of  the  stated  time 
for  the  service  it  was  a  trying  and  diffi- 
cult effort  for  me  to  enter  the  church 
even  with  an  accompanying  police  escort. 
These  were  grief-stricken  townspeople 
and  constituents  who  had  come  to  say 
farewell  to  a  friend,  neighbor,  and  out- 
standing national  leader. 

The  loss  of  "Mr.  Sam"  is  well  expressed 
by  Walt  Whitman  In  these  words : 

O  captain,  my  capttOn.  rise  up  and  bear  the 

bells: 
Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  hung — for  you 

the  bugle  trills; 
For  you  bouqtiets  and  rlbbon'd  wreaths — 

for  you  the  sbores  a-crowdlng; 
For  you  they  call,  tlie  awaylng  maas,  their 

eager  faces  turning: 
My   captain   does   not   answer,    his   lips   are 

pale  and  stUl,  he  has  no  pvUae  nor  will: 
The  ship  is  anchor'd  safe  and  sound,  lU  voy- 
age closed  and  done; 
Prom  fearful  trip  t^ie  victor  ship  comes  In 

with  object  won; 
Exult,   O  shores,  and   ring,   O   bells;    but  I 

with  mournfnl  tread. 
Walk  the  deck  my  captain  lies,  fallen  cold 

and  dead. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  news  came  of  the  passing 
of  Sam  Rayburn,  I  was  in  Paris  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization Parliamentarians'  Conference. 
Speaker  Rayburn  honored  me  by  ap- 
pointment to  this  committee  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  one  of  his  last  official  acts  on 
the  day  he  left  Washington  was  to  sub- 
mit my  appointment  to  the  House. 

Our  Nation  has  sustained  a  great  and 
irreplaceable  loss  in  the  death  of  Sam 
Rayburn.  He  was  one  of  the  giants  of 
our  age.  No  man  in  the  past  century  has 
left  a  larger  imprint  upon  the  legislative 
history  of  the  country. 
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Despite  hla  age  and  long  service,  he 
retained  youthful  Imagination  and  dedi- 
cation throughout  his  life.  He  wa«  proud 
to  be  caUed  Mr.  Democrat,  and  to  recaU 
his  sponsorship  of  many  of  the  great 
economic  reform  measures  of  the  1 930*8, 
but  I  thinlt  he  took  the  greatest  pride  in 
recalling  those  occasions  when  he  suc- 
cessfully led  the  fights  to  uphold  the  for- 
eign policy  and  military  security  deci- 
sions of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  both  Democratic  and  Republican. 
All  of  us  who  have  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  under  Sam  Rayburn 
can  be  proud  of  that  privilege.  His  rec- 
ord and  his  service  will  be  forever  dis- 
tinctive in  the  history  of  our  country,  and 
our  association  with  him  -will  be  one  of 
the  hallmarks  of  our  public  service. 

The  privilege  of  sharing  his  personal 
friendship  and  confidence  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  a  memory  that  I 
will  always  cherish. 

Mr  IJVNE  Mr.  Speaker.  Sam  Ray- 
BtRN.  dean  of  the  44  Speakers  who  have 
presided  over  this  House  since  1789.  has 
gone  to  his  eternal  reward.  He  passed 
away  back  home  in  Bonham.  Tex.,  on 
November  16.  1961. 

During  his  long  and  constructive 
tenure  as  Speaker,  he  raised  the  prestige 
and  efTectiveness  of  that  office  to  a  peak 
that  had  never  been  reached  before 

This  House  was  his  life.  His  faith 
in  representative  government,  and  its 
ability  to  fulfill  Its  responsibilities. 
brought  order,  reason,  and  dignity  to 
the  work  and  the  accomphshments  of 
this  chamber 

The  standards  he  set  as  presiding  of- 
ficer, have  strengthened  the  traditions  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  The 
human  understanding  and  the  decisive 
leadership  that  characterized  his  man- 
agement of  the  House  will  be  a  valuable 
example  for  Speakers  of  the  future 

FYom  1913  through  1961.  his  uninter- 
rupted service  in  Congress  spanned  the 
administrations  of  Wilson.  Harding. 
Coolidge.  Hoover,  Roosevelt,  Truman, 
and  Kennedy.  He  became  the  second 
most  powerful  man  in  the  Ciovernment  of 
the  United  States  No  other  Member  of 
this  century  has  served  with  such  fidelity 
and  such  distinction. 

By  choice,  he  passed  up  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  President.  At  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  of  1944. 
his  many  friends  made  him  the  leading 
candidate  for  Vice  President  but  he  gra- 
ciously declined  in  favor  of  Harry  Tru- 
man, who  was  nominated,  elected,  and 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  upon  the 
death  of  President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt. 
To  Sam  R.ayburn.  the  position  of 
Speaker  was  the  greatest  opportunity 
that  a  man  could  have  to  express  his  de- 
votion to  freedom,  and  to  fulfill  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  his  fellow  men. 

After  a  long  and  honorable  career,  his 
last  days  were  blessed  with  the  prayers 
of  a  grateful  nation. 

The  pioneering  courage  and  common- 
sense  of  the  man  from  Texas  guided 
the  legislation  that  developed  the  United 
States  into  the  strongest  power  on  earth, 
using  that  power  to  protect  freedom,  and 
to  advance  the  future  of  mankind. 

Sam  Rayburn  gave  the  riches  of  his 
mmd  and  heart  and  conscience  to  that 
cause. 


The  memory  of  his  faith  In  ub  is  a 
priceless  heritage  that  wUl  inspire  us  to 
go  forward. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
first  came  to  Congress  in  February  1940. 
Speaker  Bankhead  swore  me  in.  Soon 
after  that  Sam  Raybukn  was  elected 
Speaker.  Ever  since  then,  he  was  sdways 
kind  and  considerate  to  me.  I  was  an 
obscure  new  Repunlican  from  upstate 
New  York  but  it  made  no  difference  with 
him.  He  helped  me  a  lot.  He  was  a 
great  American  and  I  cherLsh  his 
memory 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  passing  of  each  day  we,  who  held  our 
late  beloved  leader— Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn—in  such  high  esteem,  seem  to 
sense  a  deeper  and  fuller  realization  of 
the  great  and  manifold  contributions  he 
made  not  only  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives but  to  our  Nation  as  a  whole 

Prom  the  day  I  was  accorded  the  hon- 
or and  privilege  to  serve  with  Mr  Sam 
in  1947.  I  have  always  known  and  found 
him  to  be  an  American  first,  friend  and 
counsellor  always,  and  constant  expo- 
nent of  justice  and  fairness  in  everything 
he  undertook  or  associated  himself  with; 
and,  whenever  the  occasion  warranted 
his  advice,  he  was  not  only  available  but 
graciously  willing  to  give  of  himself  and 
his  years  of  experienced  wisdom  to  those 
who  sought  It.  particularly  in  legislative 
matters.  Truly,  therefore,  in  his  death, 
we  have  In.st  a  trusted  friend,  advi.ser, 
leader,  and  devoted  colleague 

Very  rightfully,  others  have  eulogized 
Mr.  Sam  with  eloquent  tributes.  To 
theirs.  I  would  humbly  add  my  thought 
that  Mr.  Sam  would  perhaps  like  to  be 
remembered  for,  and  would  choose  as 
his  legacy  if  the  opportunity  were  his, 
the  hope  that  the  boys  and  girls — the 
young  people  of  this  Nation — would  dis- 
cover in  his  decades  of  distinguished  and 
dedicated  service  to  our  country,  a  goal 
to  achieve — an  example  to  follow — a 
career  to  emulatt> — In  preserving  our  way 
of  life  as  he  did  Yes,  by  his  devotion 
to  duty  and  conscientious  labor,  Mr  Sam 
gave  not  only  to  our  youth  but  to  all 
Americans,  the  greatest  heritage  any 
citizen  would  hope  to  imprint  on  the 
payes  of  our  country's  history. 

May  the  spirit  of  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn overshadow  these  hallowed  Halls 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  ris- 
ing as  a  lower  of  rea.ssurance  to  those 
who  legislate  therein,  making  them  se- 
cure In  the  knowledge  that  the  greatness 
he  achieved  will  live  on  and  be  reflected 
In  their  service  to  the  United  States  of 
America 

Mr  FALLON  Mr  Speaker,  the  loss 
of  Sam  Rayburn  is  a  blow  from  which 
the  House  will  not  soon  recover.  It  is  a 
dual  loss — that  of  both  a  master  states- 
man and  a  splendid  human  being.  Time 
may  dull  the  pain  of  his  departure,  but 
until  that  occurs  his  absence  shall  rankle 
in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  and  loved 
and  respected  this  remarkable  man. 

To  few  persons  is  uiven  the  privilege 
of  favorably  affecting  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  others.  With  the  powers  of  the 
speakership  at  his  command  S\m  Ray- 
burn had  such  a  privilege  Bfcau.st^  he 
u.sed  and  discharged  it  wisely,  faithfully 
and  humbly,  the  world  is  better  olT  today. 


8am  Raybukn  served  the  country  long- 
er than  any  other  Speaker  In  our  his- 
tory, and  in  so  doing  became  part  and 
parcel  of  the  useful  legislation  that 
pawni  the  Congress  during  his  tenure 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  this  way  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world  felt  the  impress  of 
Mr  Raybttrn's  career.  The  hearts  of 
each  and  every  one  of  them  is  with  him 
today. 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  8am  Ray- 
burn was  my  friend. 

I  could  speak  a  million  words  and  still 
not  say  enough  in  praise  of  his  great- 
ness, of  his  devotion  to  his  duties,  of  his 
loyalty  to  his  party  and  his  friends,  and 
of  his  love  of  this  country  and  its 
citizens 

Sam  Rayburn  believed  In  and  appre- 
ciated brevity.  He  was  a  great  man. 
This  world  is  a  different  place  now  that 
he  Is  gone. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  deduce 
the  greatness  of  our  Nation  when  we 
review  our  capacity  to  produce  heroic 
leadership  in  every  generation.  We  are 
preeminent,  the  greatest  of  all  nations 
when  we  can  cite  those  leaders  whose 
qualities  Immortal  span  all  generations 
and  are  etched  in  the  stone  of  history. 
Mr  Sam  Rayburn.  of  Texas,  the  late 
and  greatest  Speaker  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Is  now  among  those 
who  have  given  us  this  distinction. 

He  endowed  those  of  us  who  survive 
and  follow  with  a  new  stature  to  meet 
and  measure.  As  we  emulate  and  ap- 
proach his  attributes  of  integrity.  Inde- 
pendence, fairness,  love  of  nation,  and 
love  for  people,  we  move  in  his  footsteps. 
We  know  his  guidance  when  we  show 
faith  in  God  and  adherence  to  principle 
and  dedication  to  the  service  of  the 
governed.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  him  for  Just  1  year  in  the  87th 
Congress  He  talked  with  me  and 
taught  me  as  he  taught  all  of  us  who 
knew  him.  He  once  said  that  he,  as  one 
of  a  family  of  11  children,  well  remem- 
bered the  happiness  of  a  large  family  in 
an  American  home.  In  a  sense  he  made 
us  his  family  as  well  as  his  colleagues 
and  we  can.  therefore,  sense  the  grief 
that  burdens  his  klnfolk.  his  neighbors 
and  his  State  That  grief  must  be  tem- 
pered when  we  assess  not  the  loss  we 
suffer  but  the  gain  in  greatness  we  sus- 
tain a.s  a  nation  and  a  free  people  be- 
cause he  lived  with  us  so  long,  he  led 
us  .so  well,  and  left  us  so  much. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  man  treasures  the  memory  of  even 
a  passing  acquaintance  with  a  truly 
great  individual.  When  life  gives  to 
anyone  the  opportunity  to  become  a 
friend  and  colleague  of  a  great  man.  it 
bestows  a  treasure  beyond  price. 

No  man  in  this  House,  whatever  may 
be  his  party  affiliation,  will  question  the 
greatness  of  Sam  Rayburn.  His  distin- 
guished record  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  as  its  presiding  oflBcer  has 
never  been  equaled  in  the  life  of  this 
Republic. 

The  measures  which  Sam  Rayburn 
authored  in  the  Congress  are  great 
monuments  to  his  memory  today,  and 
the  life  of  every  farmer,  every  workmg 
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man  and  almost  every  American  is  richer 
because  there  wcus  a  Sam  Rayburn,  of 
Texas. 

As  a  law  student  in  Washington,  more 
ihan  20  years  ago.  I  came  to  admire  this 
masterful  but  gentle  Texan. 

As  a  candidate  for  Congress  for  the 
last  time.  10  years  ago,  I  had  the  great 
privilege  of  welcoming  him  to  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Oklahoma,  and  I  will 
never  forget  the  pKJwerful  speech  which 
he  delivered  in  Muskogee's  Spaulding 
Park  on  that  occasion. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, in  1953.  I  heard  his  words  of  wis- 
dom, commonsense,  and  friendly  counsel 
as  he  addressed  our  freshman  organi- 
zation. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  men  I  have 
known  who  continued  to  grow  in  vision, 
in  warmth  of  heart,  and  in  love  for 
humanity  with  every  passing  year. 

America  has  lost  its  greatest  legislator. 

The  House  has  lost  its  strongest  pillar. 

Oklahoma  has  lost  its  finest  neighbor. 

I  have  lost  a  dear  friend. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  states- 
man, leader,  and  patriot  has  departed 
and  with  his  passing  an  era  has  ended. 
Mr.  Rayburn,  who  served  longer  as 
Speaker  than  any  man  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  had  the  natural  quality  of 
leadership  as  a  speaker  and  parliamen- 
tarian .tnd  he  was  the  peer  of  any  man 
in  the  U.S.  Congress.  He  had  amassed 
a  wealth  of  affection  and  esteem  in  this 
body  as  all  of  us  acknowledge  the  quali- 
ties of  the  true  greatness  of  the  man. 
One  thing  that  contributed  to  his  great- 
ness were  his  strong  convictions  and  he 
adhered  to  the  truth  of  his  convictions 
at  all  times.  As  a  leading  spirit  in  the 
Nation's  councils  for  48  years,  Mr.  Sam 
was  known  personally  or  by  reputation 
by  practically  every  American  interested 
in  public  affairs.  I  am  sure  that  the 
citizens  of  our  Nation  unite  In  spirit 
with  Members  of  this  House  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  his  memory  as  the  out- 
standing figure  of  our  generation.  As 
leader  and  later  Speaker,  Mr.  Sam  ex- 
pended superb  courage  and  indomitable 
energy  throughout  many  years  and  late 
last  summer  when  the  boundary  line  of 
human  limitations  was  reached,  he  went 
home  to  Bonham  and  finally  his  physical 
endurance  came  to  an  end. 

He  was  actually  the  victim  of  his  in- 
tense devotion  to  duty  and  he  died  in 
triumph,  leaving  behind  him  a  rich  heri- 
tage of  honor  for  future  generations. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ri.se  to  pay  solemn  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn. 

Mr.  Rayburn  was  respected  by  all;  a 
man  who  was  a  great  legislator  and 
Speaker  of  this  body;  a  dedicated  Texan 
and  above  all  a  great  and  dedicated 
American. 

I  considered  it  an  honored  privilege  to 
have  known  Mr.  Rayburn,  to  have 
worked  with  him  and  to  have  served 
under  him  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. At  all  times,  I  found  him  most 
kindly,  considerate,  generous,  and  fair. 
As  we  look  back  over  his  legislative 
record,  we  find  many  of  his  accomplish- 
ments that  will  be  written  indelibly  into 
the  history  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 


His  was  a  record  achieved  in  48  years 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  more  than  16 
of  which  he  served  as  Speaker  of  the 
House.  It  was  a  span  of  service  that 
covered  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
entire  constitutional  history  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  was  a  span  of  years  that  saw 
our  Nation  and  its  people  move  through 
eras  of  prosperity  and  depression  and 
periods  of  disastrous  wars  and  cherished 
peace. 

May  the  soul  of  this  great  man  for- 
ever rest  in  peace. 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conven- 
ing of  the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress has  been  marked  with,  great  sad- 
ness. Today,  as  Members  of  the  House 
pay  tribute  to  the  revered  memory  of 
our  late  beloved  Speaker,  Sam  Rayburn. 
there  will  be  no  one  here  who  does  not 
realize  that  he  or  she  has  sustained  a 
profound  loss  with  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Sam.  His  spirit  will  always  be  with  us 
and  his  great  influence  will  continue  to 
be  felt  here  in  the  House  and  elsewhere. 
Never  has  the  death  of  one  man  in  pub- 
lic life  so  personally  affected  so  many 
people. 

Speaker  Rayburn  was  truly  an  amaz- 
ing man.  He  was  constantly  under 
great  pressure.  He  carried  an  awesome 
responsibility,  yet  he  always  had  time 
to  listen  patiently  to  the  problems  of 
others  and  he  always  found  time  to  help 
out  if  he  possibly  could. 

He  was  a  strong  man  of  indomitable 
will.  Yet,  he  was  kind  and  gentle  and 
he  was  understanding. 

Sam  Rayburn  was  a  man  of  intense 
loyalty.  He  was  a  fierce  fighter  for  the 
Democratic  Party  and  for  those  things 
in  which  he  believed.  He  neither  asked 
for  nor  gave  any  quarter  when  engaged 
in  a  political  struggle.  But,  he  was 
never  unkind  or  unfair  and  when  the 
fight  was  over  he  could  resume  a  strong, 
personal  relationship  with  the  men  he 
had  fought.  His  long  friendship  with 
Joi  Martin,  for  so  many  years  the  leader 
of  the  Republicans  in  the  House,  is  an 
example  of  how  his  friendships  crossed 
party  lines. 

There  are  no  indispensable  men,  but 
Sam  Rayburn  came  as  close  to  being  In- 
dispensable as  anyone  who  has  ever 
served  this  Nation  In  Its  long  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  always  cherish 
my  friendship  with  and  memory  of  Sam 
Rayburn,  and  I  shall  always  be  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  during  the  time  he  was 
Speaker. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  lit- 
tle that  one  can  add  to  the  many  mag- 
nificent tributes  which  have  already  been 
paid  to  our  late,  great,  and  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Sam  Rayburn.  It  has  been  perhaps 
truly  said  that  no  generation  can  ac- 
curately evEiluate  the  sweep  of  history 
which  it  experiences,  but  that  a  num- 
ber of  years  must  pass  for  a  perspective 
to  be  gained  for  such  evaluation.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  there  are 
exceptions  to  other  rules.  Each  of  us 
who  has  had  the  privilege  and  high 
honor  of  having  served  under  Sam  Ray- 
burn In  the  House  of  Representatives 
through  his  unequaled  tenure  as  Speak- 
er, knows  In  his  heart  that  Sam  Ray- 
burn   will    take   his   place    among   the 


great  statesmen  of  this  century,  regard- 
less of  from  which  vantage  point  In 
time  of  history  he  may  be  viewed. 

As  has  been  truly  observed,  Sam  Ray- 
burn was  actually  an  "institution."  He 
was  an  institution  which  personified  in- 
tegrity, honor,  and  leadership  of  the 
highest  order.  He  guided  this  House 
and  participated  in  the  guidance  of  this 
Nation  through  some  of  our  most  cru- 
cial years  In  history.  He  sat  at  the 
helm  of  this  House  through  the  perilous 
course  of  World  War  II.  He  continued 
to  wear  the  mantle  of  responsible  lead- 
ership through  the  years  after  World 
War  II,  through  the  cold  war,  and 
through  the  pressures  of  our  nuclear 
age.  His  length  of  service  as  Sp>eaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  un- 
equaled and  I  dare  say  may  not  be 
equaled  in  this  century. 

Those  who  have  preceded  me  have  de- 
scribed in  detail  his  lengthy  service  as 
a  Member  of  this  body  and  as  our  lead- 
er. There  are  none  who  are  now  Mem- 
bers, or  who  have  been  Members,  who 
displayed  more  faithful  devotion  to  duty 
than  Speaker  Rayburn.  His  rugged 
patriotism  and  loyalty  are  matters  of 
record,  and  we  all  knew  him  to  be  a 
fierce  protector  of  the  powers  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  as  has  been  truly  said  before,  the 
deeper  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  In 
the  long  nin,  stand  out  as  most  signif- 
icant to  those  of  us  who  had  the  high 
privilege  of  serving  under  him,  and  I 
know  that  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  all 
the  Members  when  I  say  that  the  friend- 
ship of  Speaker  Rayburn  has  enriched 
the  life  of  every  man  who  has  served 
with  him. 

As  we  today  sorrowfully  and  with 
heavy  hearts  observe  the  passing  from 
the  scene  of  this  great  and  honorable 
man  we  can  take  solace  In  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  the  high  distinction  of 
knowing  him  as  a  friend,  benefiting  from 
his  wise  counsel,  and  serving  vmder  his 
leadership.  This  should  be  an  Inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us  here  and  Indeed  to  all 
Americans  who  follow  In  his  footsteps. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  came  to  Washington  last  Jan- 
uary as  a  freshman  Congressman,  I  nat- 
urally was  Interested  in  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  particu- 
larly the  leadership  of  my  own  party.  I 
consequently  took  advantage  of  my  first 
opportunity  to  stop  by  the  Speaker's 
office  to  pay  a  courtesy  call. 

Frankly,  I  was  somewhat  doubtful 
that  the  Speaker  would  be  In  at  the  time, 
and  more  doubtful  that  he  would  have 
time  to  do  more  than  extend  a  formal 
greeting  even  if  he  were,  but  luck  was 
with  me  and  Mr.  Sam  was  in  his  office. 

It  is  still  surprising  to  me  to  think 
back  and  realize  that  a  man  as  busy 
as  Mr.  Sam  was  then  would  Insist  that 
I  come  Into  his  private  office  for  an  ex- 
tended chat.  Thirty  minutes  had  passed 
before  I  realized  It,  and  when  I  did  In- 
sist on  leaving  for  fear  of  Imposing  un- 
duly on  his  time,  I  got  a  cordial  Invita- 
tion to  stop  in  for  a  chat  anytime. 

Such  a  man  was  Sam  Rayburn.  He 
was  tnily  the  type  of  man  Kipling  de- 
scribed as  able  "to  walk  with  kings  nor 
lose  the  common  touch."     Despite  the 
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staggering  burden  he  carried  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  during 
one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  our 
histoiT.   he   never  lost   interest   In   the 
everyday  problems  of  youngr  Con^'ress- 
mon;   he  never  missed   an   opportunity 
to  extend  to  them  a  helping  hand  nor 
placed  them  in  an  embarrassing  position. 
I     beheve     one    of     the     thmss    that 
brouijht  me  to  a  realization  of  the  srr;- 
ousnoso  of  my  responsibility  a-s  a  Mt^Ti- 
bor  of  the  House  of  Reprcientativts  w.i.s 
the  fact  that  I  was  serving  with  a  man 
who  had  been  Speaker  of  tlie  Hou^e  al- 
most a^i  long  as  I  have  been  old  enough 
to  vote,  and  who  became  a  Member  of 
the  House  long  before  I  uas  born.     At 
79.  he  had  more  vigor,  more  ci.Lhu.sia.  m, 
more    Intellect,    more    perception,    and 
more   ability  to  get  the  job  done  than 
most  men  half  his  ajje. 

His  Ions  years  of  service  to  hi.s  con- 
gressional district,  to  the  Hous-  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  Nation  had  Riven 
him  a  feeling  for  Congress  and  it3  work 
that  Is  hard  to  describe.  Suffice  to  say 
that  Sam  Ravburn  loved  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  some  men  love  their 
wives  and  families.  He  loved  the  House 
as  some  men  love  wealth.  He  loved  the 
House  as  some  men  love  hobbies,  ath- 
letics, or  other  avocations.  For  him  the 
House  wa«  more  than  a  job.  more  than 
a  profession,  more  than  a  hobby.  It  was 
a  career  which  spanned  nearly  l.alf  a 
centur>'.  In  a  real  sense,  the  Hou.se  wa^ 
the  very  life  of  Sam  RAYBr«N.  for  he 
spent  well  over  half  his  life  as  a  Member 
of  it  and  what  many  men  consider  their 
retirement  years  as  its  Speaker. 

The  loss  of  S.AM  RAYBUnr;  is  a  loss  to 
his  congressional  district,  a  loss  to  his 
State,  and  a  loss  to  tiie  Nation,  but  it 
is  not  a  complete  loss  to  the  House,  for 
Mr.  Speaker  left  upon  all  of  as  who  re- 
main as  Members  an  indelible  stamp 
which  will  endure  for  many  years  to 
come.  We  pay  tribute  today  not  to  one 
who  IS  forever  gone,  but  to  one  whose 
spirit  will  continue  to  live  and  dwell 
amoi^  us. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  era  in 
American  history  passed  with  the  pass- 
ing of  Speaker  Sam  R.\vbl-rv. 

.As  a  new  Member  of  Cnngre-s.s  I  will 
always  f*^el  that  I  was  privilegfd  to  know 
Mr.  Sam  and  to  have  served  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress  while  he  pie- 
sided  over  the  House. 

There  have  been  great  men  in  the  past 
who  we:e  honort^d  by  their  party  and 
elected  to  thi.s  hi^h  po.^^t,  and  tlie  paK''-; 
of  hi.>tory  reveal  ni:inv  great  acts  and 
deeds  Perhaps  the  hit^hc^t  compliment 
a  man  cin  pay  another  i.<;  to  .say  that  ho 
was  fair  Fair  in  his  df"il:n::s,  honest 
in  his  word,  dedicated  :n  belief  and  loyal 
to  his  principles.  Thi.s,  I  believe,  is  my 
summ»atian  of  ?;i^aker  S.\m  Raybt'r.n 

The  Supreme  Being  was  good  to  Mr 
RAYBtTR?*.  for  to  the  end  he  was  able  to 
accomph.'^li  his  goals  and  ambitions 
Mr  Sam  had  many  rewards  durln?:  his 
V.iv  and  I  frel  .sure  that  should  the  ?uvel 
fall  in  the  hereafter  calling  to  order  a 
body  of  good  people,  our  former  Speak'^r 
Will  rr-pnnd  to  the  call 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Hawaii  were  extremely  saddened  over 
the  death  of  our  late  and  beloved 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Sa.>«  Raybvrn. 


Speaker  Raybtkn  was  truly  one  of 
God's  great  noblemen.  He  was  a  friend 
of  all,  especially  to  the  incoming  fre.--h- 
men  Members.  He  was  never  ti>o  busy 
to  give  a  helping  hand  to  us  as  we  groped 
through  the  legislative  mare. 

Hawaii  will  mi.ss  hun  I  will  miss 
him.  I  feel  th  \t  today  I  am  a  better 
man    for    having    known    Speaker    ?am 

RAYBrR-V. 

Mr.  B.\niNG.  Mr.  Sptakcr,  there  is 
11  new  .s^ar  in  t!ie  heavens.  All  of  us  in 
Con  re.ss  and  in  the  Nation  feel  the 
eartlily  Il^ns  of  our  late  b'piMkcr,  Sam 
R.\YBiRN,  and  I  cannot  perhaps  express 
my.self  as  well  as  you  did,  Mr  S;icaktr. 
who  was  so  intimately  connected  with 
him  o.er  tiie  pa.st  22  years  both  in  the 
oruanii'.ation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  as  a  personal  fru-nd.  I  have 
been  here  10  years  and  I  do  say  he  was 
my  personal  friend  and  I  loved  him. 

Mr.  Sam  earned  the  respect  and  de- 
votion of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  also 
the  people  of  America.  He  earned  thi.s 
because  he  devoted  lus  entire  life  to 
public  ser-.  ice,  one  ol  the  k'reat<'.>^t  voca- 
tions that  a  man  can  offer  to  ills  coun- 
try. To  be  trite,  I  suppose  I  could  use 
tlie  'Aords.  honest,  wise,  and  fair,  but  if 
I  study  the  dictionary  fur  appropriate 
words.  I  could  not  evaluate  the  feeling 
tiiat  I  have  lu  my  l;eart.  for  Mr  Sam 
had  an  additional  quality,  hard  to  ex- 
press and  yet  be  understocxi.  one  which 
followed  the  new  comnnndment  uiven 
to  us  by  our  Savior — love.  Love  for  his 
fellow  man. 

Naturally  his  wisdom  and  his  t»-naciiy 
tluou^'liout  his  entire  cait-er  was  shown 
to  us  daily  and  like  our  heroes  who  have 
fallen  on  liie  balUetltld  he  K^ive  ius  lile 
to  his  country. 

I  teleKraphe<i  Mr  Svm  late  in  .Aui?ust 
in  which  I  expressed  the  hope  U^at  he 
could  be  well  enouk'h  to  Jom  us  before 
the  session  ended  in  September  He 
made  tlie  reply,  probablv  one  of  the  last 
letters  he  *rote.  in  wiiicli  he  stat<'d  that 
his  lumbago  had  tn^en  bothering  ium. 
and  that  ht>  thnu--ht  he  could  rest  and 
set  the  care  from  his  own  doctor.  Thi.s, 
in  my  mind,  was  an  extremely  coura,'eous 
stal'men*  but  also  displayed  the  ^;reat 
f  lUh  iie  at  all  limes  personified 

If  I  were  standing  m  the  Halls  of 
Con:::re.v5,  and  1  faih-d  to  see  i-.lm  I  srxin 
fell  a  lit  f If  nudne  m  my  nti.s  a.s  \\f  pa.s-sed 
by  tnclicat.iie  to  m^  that  evrn  tho'inh 
I  had  failed  to  see  Ium  he  had  seen  me 
I  .'-hall  miss  him  tremendou.sly.  I  can 
remember  when  I  returned  to  Cont^n  -^s 
in  li<57  the  .se'nior  Members  of  the  S'ate 
delPt;aUons  were  inlroducm!,'  the  new 
Members.  As  y  u  knu.v,  Mr  Speaker, 
I  served  in  liie  31st  and  SLM  Con.;res.s 
and  wa.^  ihrn  out  for  4  years  When 
tiie  rolicail  came  to  tiie  State  of  N-'vada 
and  I  beini?  the  only  Conyres.sinan  frum 
the  Suite,  therefore,  not  liavint;  any 
st-nior  Members  to  inirodice  me.  Mr 
Sam  '.imped  to  his  feet  instanily  and 
said  'This  one  I  want  to  introduce.  He 
is  not  a  new,  Memb'T  he  is  an  old  friend 
from  the  Slst  and  8-'d  Con»jre.s.sps  and  he 
is  back  fo;  the  8.3th  and  I  hojx'  tlie  86th, 
87th  and  thf»reaftfr  ' 

In  one  of  his  marvelous  speeches  I  re- 
call that  he  said  '"I  love  p«'ople  and  why 
shouldn't  I?"     If  only   this  doctrine  of 


love  for  our  fellow  man  aa  preached  by 
our  Saviour  2,000  years  ago  could  be  un- 

der.slood  all  uvtr  the  world  today,  what 
a  stren-ith  it  would  give  the  forces  of 
qood.  If  only  the  forces  of  self- 
fxpre.sscd  endlessness  could  recognize  the 
eoklen  rule  in  action  the  world  would 
have  the  peace  on  earth  for  wlilch  G(»d 
cave  His  only  be^iotten  Son. 

S\m  Rwburn  wa.s  a  ?odfearinL'  man, 
h»^  not  only  v,a.«;  conraiieous,  but  lie  was 
a  man,  witii  all  the  .strenjith  and  couia'.;e 
of  a  disciple  of  coodness.  His  final  hours 
of  sutTerint!  are  now  ended,  but  tlie  pood 
that  he  exemplified  to  his  Nation  over 
.so  many  years  will  live  on.  and  I  .loin 
the  others  today  m  the  sad  eulogy  for 
my  frund.   the  late  Speaker  S\m  Ray- 

BL'R  N 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sam 
Ravburn  was  one  of  our  neatest  Amer- 
icans. Bom  m  frontier  circumstances. 
he  rose  through  his  own  efforts,  char- 
acter, and  abihty  to  the  third  hl>?he.st 
position  in  the  Govemnwnt  of  the  United 
States  and  the  leadership  of  the  greatest 
levlslative  body  in  tlie  world. 

I  shall  always  treasure  my  friendship 
with  Sam  Raysur!!  and  I  ahall  always 
consider  my  relations  with  him  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  rewarding  experi- 
ences in  my  life. 

While  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  great 
and  formal  achievements  of  Sam  Ray- 
BURNs  life,  such  as  the  accomplishments 
of  the  committee  which  he  headed,  or  the 
legal  monuments  constructed  through 
his  leadership  of  the  House,  it  is  the 
memory  of  his  personality  which  remains 
most  strongly  in  my  mind  and  which  I 
should  like  to  mention  today. 

Although  he  affected  a  grufi  exterior, 
Sam  Raybtrw  »  as  a  kind  man.  His  kind- 
n^'ss  was  mcv't  in  evidence  In  his  relations 
with  new  Members  to  whom  he  was 
always  available  and  to  whom  he  was 
prodigal  with  advice. 

His  .sympathy  with  children  was  a 
rather  surprising  characteristic  and  was 
rme.xpectedly  warm  for  a  man  who  had 
no  family  of  his  own.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  memorable  way  In  which  he 
greeted  my  .son  Charles  one  day  when  I 
a',  ailed  myself  of  a  Member's  privilege 
of  bnnnine  a  child  to  the  floor  of  the 
H')use.  Sittmg  in  the  Speaker's  chair, 
lie  greeted  my  son  cordially  and  then 
presented  him  with  the  ffavel  which  he 
was  then  usine,  emphasi/ing  at  the  same 
time  it.s  h,istorical  impt>rtance  in  its  use 
bv  the  officer  '  i)rp5:ding  over  the  'rratest 
le^i.slative  body  m  the  world.  " 

Another  evidence  of  his  love  of  chil- 
dren and  of  life  It.v'lf  was  embodied  in 
a  letter  he  directed  to  our  new  dauchter 
Sus.in  on  September  27.  1961.  only  50 
days  before  his  own  death     He  wrote: 

Dr.%11  Si  ^^^f:  1  w.int  to  \relri)m«»  j<^\\  Into 
thla  big.  WflUe.  worxliTfiil  world,  and  I  know 
yoti  wt!l  mr.ke  your  fine  p.irenta  very  h^^ppx 
and  vi-ry  proud  of  yoii  la  the  vMirt  to  come 

Tills  wcr'.d  m  wiilcJi  you  ti.re  a  newcomer 
huji  plcury  of  viurrics  and  trouble,  but  no 
gericraliun  has  ever  h.id  sucii  wonderful  op- 
j)i  rtmiltlps  as  j  uirs  will  ha-,  e,  and  It  U  hard 
to  iinaRlne  what  strides  the  human  race  may 
take  durtii?  vovir  lifetime 

I  trust  your  life  will  be  one  of  service  »nd 
Rreat  happiness,  and  I  wish  for  you  aU  U«5 
go'Ki  thlng.s  cil  life. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  RATBUmN. 
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In  view  of  his  own  condition,  this  let- 
ter which  was  probably  one  of  the  last 
that  he  wrote  was  a  poignant  and  touch- 
ing testimony  of  Sam  Rayburn's  great 
spirit  and  it  is  a  document  which  I  shall 
always  treasure. 

Sam  Rayburn  was  simple  and  direct. 
He  was  fair  and  he  was  intensely  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  is  perhaps  in  his  re- 
straint and  lack  of  partisanship  in  join- 
ing with  an  administration  of  the  op- 
posite party  in  fostering  measures  dedi- 
cated to  protecting  the  security,  defense, 
and  foreign  policy  of  our  Nation  that  he 
demonstrated  democratic  statesmanship 
at  ILs  finest  and  reached  his  highest  peak 
of  achievement. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  known  Sam 
Rayburn  and  to  have  worked  with  him. 
I  am  grateful  for  this  opportimity  to 
touch  the  stream  of  American  history 
through  this  acquaintance  with  one  of 
our  great  national  figures.  I  am  happy 
to  acknowledge  his  secure  sp>ot  in  the 
legislative  story  of  our  country  and  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
our  aflfection  for  Mr.  Sam  and  our  irrep- 
arable lo.ss  In  his  death. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  is  poorer  indeed 
with  the  death  of  the  able  and  beloved 
Sam  Raybirn,  who  had  served  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  any  other  man  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  On  June  12  of 
last  year,  he  doubled  the  length  of  serv- 
ice record  as  Si>eaker  which  had  been 
set  by  Henry  Clay  before  1850.  Alto- 
gether. Mr.  Rayburn  served  for  17  years 
as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

He  also  set  new  records  for  tenure  in 
the  House.  In  1958.  he  broke  the  pre- 
vious record  of  45  years  of  continuous 
membership  in  the  House.  The  follow- 
ing year,  he  broke  the  record  of  46  years 
of  noncontinuous  membership. 

Mr.  Raybi'rn's  distinguished  career  of 
public  service  spanned  nearly  five  dec- 
ades which  -saw  more  changes  than  any 
similar  period.  Throughout  those  years, 
he  amply  demonstrated  that  he  could 
meet  the  challenges  of  these  rapidly 
changing  times.  In  Wisconsin's  Ninth 
District,  as  in  the  other  predominantly 
rural  congressional  districts  of  the  Na- 
tion, he  will  be  long  remembered  as  co- 
author of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act, 
which  brought  central  station  electricity 
to  rural  America.  He  had  made  it 
clear  on  numerous  occasions  that  he  con- 
sidered rural  electrification  as  his  great- 
est legislative  achievement. 

In  his  48  years  in  the  House,  Mr.  Ray- 
burn had  been  friend,  patron,  and  advo- 
cate of  many  other  worthwhile  causes. 
And  in  addition  to  this,  he  had  been  for 
most  people  a  living  symbol  of  repre- 
sentative government  and  the  continuity 
of  policy  in  the  American  democracy. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  carries  on 
his  shoulders  a  heavy  load  of  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  go  with  this  high 
and  responsible  post.  Despite  this  fact, 
Mr.  Rayburn  always  found  time  to  help 
individual  Congressmen  with  their  prob- 
lems, giving  freely  of  his  time,  his  wis- 
dom, and  his  long  experience  In  the  field 
of  government. 

Mr.  Rayburn's  record  in  Congress,  as 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  in  ^eryday 


encounters  with  his  fellow  men,  will 
stand  as  a  lasting  monument  to  the 
greatness  of  the  man. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inter- 
val between  the  passing  of  our  respected 
and  distinguished  former  Speaker  and 
the  convening  of  the  Congress  has  been 
one  of  contemplation  and  impatience — 
contemplation  of  the  life  and  service 
of  this  great  American  and  impatience 
over  the  necessary  delay  in  putting  this 
testimonial  to  our  loss  in  the  Record. 

There  are  many  things  to  which  the 
average  citizen  looks  as  symbols  of  the 
greatness  of  this  Republic:  our  flag,  the 
Capitol,  the  White  House,  the  monu- 
ments to  Washington  and  Lincoln,  and 
all  those  things  that  attest  to  our  his- 
toric past  as  well  as  to  our  acceptance 
of  the  responsibilities  of  this  turbulent 
present.  And  in  the  forefront  of  these 
symbols  of  the  Nation's  dedication  to 
hberty  and  justice,  under  the  law,  stands 
the  speakership  of  this  House,  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  dignity  of  which  no 
man  in  history  has  contributed  so  much 
as  our  late  lamented  leader. 

Coming  to  the  House  in  a  Congress 
in  which  Speaker  Rayburn  had  tem- 
porarily surrendered  the  reins  of  office 
to  his  opposite  political  number  I  was 
nevertheless  aware  of  the  character 
and  influence  of  this  great  American 
and  I  stood  in  his  presence  with  the 
same  respect  and  deference  I  have  al- 
ways assumed  in  the  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  And 
when  in  the  succeeding  Congress  he  was 
returned  to  office  the  fact  that  the  candi- 
date I  supported  was  defeated  was 
softened  by  the  realization  that  the 
House  was  continuing  in  strong  hands 
and  that  our  democratic  processes  were 
under  the  guidance  of  a  stalwart  pro- 
tector. 

The  record  will  show  that  I  separated 
from  Speaker  Rayburn  on  most  of  the 
important  political  issues  that  came  be- 
fore this  House  in  the  years  that  he 
graced  the  speakership.  In  each  such 
instance  I  took  my  position  writh  strong 
convictions  but  I  was  always  aware  that 
the  opposition  was  undergirded  by  a 
wealth  of  legislative  and  political  tradi- 
tion and  that  our  Speaker  would  see  that 
the  rights  of  the  minority  would  be 
scinipulously  protected. 

A  few  days  after  Mr.  Sam  took  his  last 
weary  way  back  to  his  beloved  Texas 
I  wrote  him  a  little  note  as  a  member  of 
his  "loyal  opposition"  extending  my 
heartfelt  good  wishes  for  his  speedy  and 
complete  recovery.  A  few  days  later  I 
received  his  gracious  and  friendly  ac- 
knowledgment, which  will  always  have  a 
place  among  my  cherished  souvenirs,  a 
memento  of  a  great  citizen,  a  great 
American,  a  beloved  and  respected  col- 
league. 

All  of  America  stood  with  bowed  heads 
as  our  esteemed  associate  was  laid  to 
rest  and  as  we  marked  his  place  of  final 
repKwe  we  turned  to  contemplate  a  great 
and  thriving  democracy  which  his  legis- 
lative ingenuity  and  forthrightness  had 
helped  to  build.  The  great  and  free  in- 
stitution of  American  legislative  process 
Is  his  enduring  moniunent  but  ultimate 
tribute  to  Mr.  Sam  will  reside  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  served  with  him  and 
who  will  always  recall  his  name  as  sym- 


bolic of  American  citizenship  at  its  best. 
May  the  loved  ones  who  mourn  his  pass- 
ing find  their  grief  intermingled  with 
solemn  pride  in  the  privilege  that  fam- 
ily relationship  and  intimate  association 
with  this  great  patriot  has  brought  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Ray- 
burn's  death,  while  a  great  loss  to  the 
country,  is  a  personal  loss  to  me  because 
_he  gave  freely  of  the  advice  I  sought 
from  him  since  I  first  came  to  Congress. 
I  will  miss  his  good  counsel.  My  rela- 
tionship with  him  was  more  than  polit- 
ical.   It  was  deeply  personal. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  others  on  this  occasion  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  one  of  the  grandest  men  I  have 
ever  known.  He  was  a  great  man.  a  true 
friend,  and  a  loyal  American.  The  world 
is  better  by  his  having  lived  in  it. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  this  Chamber  is  a  void  that  is  felt  by 
all  within  its  walls.  Sam  Rayburn  is  no 
more.  He  is  lost  forever  to  the  himian 
vision  of  our  eyes.  Yet  he  is  an  inde- 
structible part  of  what  we  are  as  legis- 
lators, of  what  others  yet  unborn  will 
be  when  they  come  to  take  our  places,  an 
eternal  part  of  his  country  and  her 
destiny. 

The  moral  fabric  of  a  nation  is  not 
the  weaving  of  one  generation.  Sam 
Rayburn  was  among  the  immortal 
weavers  of  the  garment  of  freedom.  He 
will  live  in  the  garment  he  has  helped 
to  fashion.  He  will  live  in  the  souls  of 
hLs  countrymen  and  of  all  freemen  in 
all  the  ages,  in  all  the  climbs  from  one 
pinnacle  to  a  higher  one. 

What  we  have  lost  in  the  human  as- 
sociatiofis  with  a  friend  we  loved,  a 
leader  upon  whom  we  leaned  when 
strength  we  needed,  has  now  become  the 
heritage  of  the  ages.  Invisible,  save  in 
the  sense  of  presence  deep  within  us. 
Sam  Rayburn  lives  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  member  of  this 
body  during  the  speakership  of  Sam 
Rayburn  and  prior  to  the  87th  Congress, 
long  will  remember  the  remarks  of 
Speaker  Rayburn  at  the  close  of  each 
session.  Because  of  the  illness  that  had 
stricken  him  he  was  not  with  us  when 
the  first  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
adjourned  sine  die.  Thus,  his  remarks 
on  September  1,  1960,  on  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  86th  Congress  constitute  his 
farewell  to  the  House. 

Because  they  embody  so  much  that 
was  the  spirit  and  the  purpose  of  Sam 
Rayburn's  life,  his  burning  love  of 
country,  his  dedication  to  upholding  the 
dignity  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
House,  his  keen  sense  of  the  resjxinsibil- 
ity  of  the  Congress  to  keep  our  country 
strong  and  free,  it  deserves  preservation 
in  this  generation  and  constant  reading 
and  rereading  by  the  men  and  women  of 
succeeding  generations  as  they  come  to 
this  historic  Chamber  to  take  the  seats 
that  now  we  occupy. 

Here  is  Sam  Rayburn's  farewell  ad- 
dress to  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  was  his  life  and 
love: 

We  have  come  to  the  close  of  one  of  the 
busiest  and,  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sessions  of  Congress  It  has  ever  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  In.  I  am  winding  up 
my  24th  term.  Throughout  all  sthe  years  in 
which    I    have   served   with    something    like 
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3.000  men  and  women  In  this  Hju-se.  I  caa 
l(i<)lc  back  on  each  and  every  one  of  them  as 
men  and  women  of  high  ch.iracter,  splendid 
people,  and  true  representatives  of  their 
people.  In  being  true  representatives  of 
their  people  they  have  aerved  not  only  their 
pe«jple  but  the  people  of  out  tieloved 
country. 

I  shall  never  cea«e  to  hold  In  i?rateful 
momury  Oie  lundneases  and  the  cuinpassiMn 
with  which  yju  have  treated  me  A.s  Mr. 
Hm.ltck  said,  this  Is  an  ard'ioii.s  .lad  Hierjus 
noslMon  Just  44  men  have  he!d  It  Thrtaigh 
the  kindness  of  niy  folks  back  h.>nie  .ii.d 
through  your  favor.  I  have  served  as  Speaker 
longer  th.\n  any  other  man  m  the  fustory  if 
the  country,  and  on  September  16  I  wi:i 
have  wound  up  16  years  la  this  position.  I 
want  to  say  ^galn  to  you.  as  I  have  s.Ud  so 
often,  that  the  House  ..f  Representatives  has 
been  my  life  and  It  has  been  my  l.'ve  I 
never  had  any  ambition  to  be  a  G'-vern'T  ur 
a  Senator  I  wanted  to  come  t  >  this  body 
and  stay  here  as  long  as  my  people  fa.ortxl 
me.  They  have  been  kind  and  fine  t.)  me 
as  you  have  been. 

We  have  a  great  and  i;\)rU'U.-.  n  untrv 
It  does  not  have  a  1  )ng  history,  but  it  has  a 
g:(jrl<nis  history  No  pe-iple  on  the  f;ice  of 
the  earth  w?.o  Uve  today  or  who  ever  did  live 
have  ever  Uved  under  a  government  where 
th«  people,  the  Individual  man  and  wrman 
boy  axkd  girl,  has  as  much  liberty  or  ent->ys 
as  much  freedom  It  has  been  n.y  purpose, 
and  I  trust  in  some  way  that  I  have  ll.  ?d 
up  to  It.  and  from  the  first  tune  that  I  evrr 
took  this  gavel,  It  was  my  h(  pe.  my  ^ru-t 
and  my  amb'.tlon  that  I  would  uphold  the 
dignity  and  the  prerogatives  i>f  tl.e  Hiu?e  f 
Representatives  against  all  winds  -it  mat- 
tered not  from  vihere  they  came.  So  tixluy 
my  heart  Ls  full  of  gxaUtude  to  you.  I  know 
you  have  worked  hard — each  and  every  one 
of  yoTi.  I  know  you  deserve  some  rest  and 
change,  and  I  trust  that  you  get  It  to  the 
fullest  degree  I  trust  that  when  you  cmie 
back  here  on  the  3d  of  next  January  you 
win  be  In  gfxxl  health,  ready  to  go  to  work 
In  doing  the  world's  great  work,  because  th-* 
Members  of  this  House  of  Representativt-s 
are  challenged  to  do  the  world  s  great  work 
and  part  of  that  work  la  to  keep  our  country 
strong,  that  It  may  remain  free  We  are 
faced  with  people  throughout  the  earth,  and 
especially  In  one  part  of  It.  whose  people 
know  no  freedom  and  whoee  rulers  acknowl- 
e<Ige  no  God 

That  makes  It  a  dangerous  world  in  which 
we  Uve.  I  think  the  m^^et  danger  .us  which 
the  clviUzation.  yes,  the  Cliristian  civiUaa- 
tlon  that  we  know  and  love,  has  ever  faced 
It  stands  In  greater  danger  today  than  It 
has  at  any  time  In  the  Christian  era. 

I  know  you  are  determined,  have  been 
In  these  past  sessions,  and  that  ^ou  will  be 
In  the  .ses.=::on.s  to  ccme,  and  dedicated  to 
keeping  this  country  strong  and  keeping  it 
free 

As  you  go  home  I  wish  >._'U  e'.  erythlng  that 
Is  g'jod.  I  wish  that  your  pe'.)i'le  will  re- 
ceive you  AS  you  sh.  u'd  be  receiveil.  and  th.it 
they  wilt  show  appreciation  for  the  great  and 
the  fine  work  yriu  have  done 

God    bless   you  and   keep  you   every  one. 

Mr.  L.^NGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  feeling  of  emotion  that  I  uffer  a 
few  most  inadequate  word.s  in  recogni- 
tion, respect,  and  admiration  uf  our  late 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Sam  HwufRN. 
Thf^-se  feA  w  )rds  can  serve  only  as  a  very 
minor  complement  lo  tlie  Kieat  feelinj 
of  remorse  that  is  expressed  by  not  only 
every  American  citi/en,  but  by  peopl'' 
throughout  the  v.orld,  over  the  1lk.-s  of 
this  great  American  statr..:r.an.  Thesr 
words  are  coupled  with  an  equally  areat 
feeling  of  gratitude  generated  by  the 
benefits  which  will  accru-^  lo  all  man- 
tmd  as  fruits  of   his  dedicated  efforts 


The  stature  and  proficiency  of  Speaker 
RvYBURN  s  service  is  most  clearly  indi- 
cat(  d  by  the  enviable  length  of  time  his 
constituents  demanded  his  service  in 
the  US  Congress  and  by  the  demand  of 
lus  colleagues  to  st'r%e  them  as  Speaker 
of  the  Hou-e.  a  demand  that  carries  witn 
It  the  highest  honor  and  resi>ect  ever 
paid  to  a  Member  ot  tlus  House. 

I  am  personally  grateful,  and  will  for- 
ever b<^  b«  lie  filed  by.  the  honor  and  dis- 
tinction of  hawnK  -erved  m  the  House  "f 
Representatives  during  the  late  Speakers 
clDsmg  years  of  .service  to  his  Nation. 

He  will  be  m;s.sed.  But  cerUinly  his 
reoourcefulne.ss.  d"dicatiun.  and  patriot - 
um  wai  long  live  as  an  inspiration  and 
guide  to  Members  who  remain  and  are  to 
follow  in  charting  the  c  mr.-^.e  of  Amer- 
ican his*ory. 

The  name  Sam  Rwbtrj*  h.is  been  in- 
delibly etched  into  our  illu.st.nous  history. 
Time  v^ill  never  dull  it 

Mr.  SKKI.Y-BROVVN  Mr  Speaker, 
during;  d  of  the  13  years  which  I  tlius  far 
have  served  as  the  Representative  of  the 
Sicond  Coruiecticut  District.  Mr  Sam 
R.wBrRN  wa.s  the  Speaker  of  this  House 

When  I  first  came  here,  m  the  80th 
Contiress.  I  was  a  fre.shman  in  a  jubilant 
majority,  and  we  enthusiastically  elected 
a  fellow  New  P'.nglander,  Joseph  W. 
Martin,  Jr  ,  as  Speaker  He  was  an  able 
Speaker,  and  when  once  more  *e  were 
in  the  majority,  in  the  83d  Congress,  we 
elect<'d  him  aKa:n. 

This  year,  when  we  came  back  for  the 
2d  se.->sion  of  tlie  87th  Congress,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  elected  as  Speaker 
another  New  England  colleague.  John  W. 

McCORMACK. 

During  all  of  the  rest  of  the  time  that 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  House,  it 
has  been  to  the  Representative  of  the 
Fourth  Texa-  Di.stnct  that  I  looked  with 
respect  and  admiration  as  the  Speaker. 

Had  Speaker  Ray  burn-  lived  until  the 
6th  of  this  month,  he  would  have  been 
80  years  old.  He  almost  made  it;  but  he 
did  make  many  other  records,  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  statistics 

I  cannot  speak  about  the  42  great 
Americans  who  preceded  S\m  Raybttirn 
in  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  it  m.'xy  be  that  of 
.•>c)me  of  them  this  also  could  be  said. 
but  Sam  Rayburn  was  ouL^tandng  amon  : 
those  whose  destiny  it  is  to  a.s5iime  and 
assert  leadership  in  government  and  m 
politics,  in  the  fact  that  he  had  no 
enemies. 

As  a  Representative,  and  i.-  the  leader 
of  his  party,  he  was  a  hard  t;  'hter  and 
a  tousih  opponf^nt.  As  Speaker,  he  not 
only  was  eminently  fair,  but  he  wielded 
all  of  the  vast  powers  of  the  office  to 
which  he  was  elected  by  his  colleagues 
with  courtesy  and  with  diu-nity 

Although  I  was  a  member  of  the  oppo- 
sition party,  and  when  he  was  Speaker 
wa.s,  of  course,  of  the  minority  party.  I 
enjoyed,  as  have  all  of  the  Members  of 
this  House,  a  personal  friendship  with 
him.  On  numerous  occasions.  I  souj'ht 
his  coun.sel.  He  alwavs  gave  it.  not  only 
with  kindliness,  but  with  eood  efTect. 

Sam  liAYBURN  was  no  backslapper;  and 
I  doubt  if  he  ever  slapped  any  backs,  in 
the  familiar  fashion  of  i»olitical  camara- 
derie, himself. 


On  several  of  the  occasions,  as  I  sat  in 
Uie  House  when  he  was  elected  Speaker, 
he  said  that  'the  House  of  Representa- 
tives IS  my  life  "  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  with  him  will 
a-iree  that  tie  so  regarded  it. 

Our  country  is  fortunate  to  have  had 
Sam  Rayburn  for  so  long  In  the  office 
which  has  become  in  our  time  third 
highest  in  our  Croveriunent. 

More  than  any  one  man,  he  has  jiro- 
tected.  d''fended,  and  perpetuated  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  the  Pound - 
in^T  Fathers  m  writing  the  Constitution 
intended  it  to  be — not  'the  lower  Hou.se." 
in  terms  either  of  geography  or  status, 
but  as  the  House  in  whose  Members  were 
reposed  the  mo.st  representative  func- 
tions of  our  Government — the  leglsla'ive 
tKxly  that  per  se  is  closest  to  the  people. 

Mrs  MAY.  Mr  Speaker,  last  Juno 
when  the  Hou.se  paid  tribute  to  Sam 
Rayburn  s  long  and  dlstlnRUished  serv- 
ice as  Speaker,  on.  of  the  Members  pres- 
e:  t  said,    ms  work  is  not  yet  done." 

Today,  just  months  later,  as  we  join 
to  mark  and  mourn  the  pa.sslng  of  this 
great  man.  I  still  find  those  words  truly 
prophetic 

Sam  Rayburn  lives  with  and  beyond  us 
to  inspire.  Today,  our  colleagues  will 
list  the  many  ways  in  which  his  life  and 
: '  .'ord  ofT'T  guidance  to  all  those  wlio 
serve  in  public  office.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  just  one  of  these  attributes. 
his  stubborn  love  of  country.  From  the 
first,  Mr  Sam  accepted  public  office  with 
a  detennined  and  realistic  understand- 
ing of  its  consequences.  He  learned  to 
forget  the  part  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  If  at  times  he  felt  his  country 
was  lost,  he  never  doubted  that  it  could 
be  found  again  Sam  RAVBrRW  could 
evaluate  the  shortcomings  of  his  belo\'ed 
country  with  sharp  tongue  and  searing 
clarity  but  he  never  downgraded  Amer- 
ica. 

If  hLi  example  teaches  us  all  to  be  as 
proud  of  America  as  we  were  of  him,  I 
am  sure  that  somewhere  Sam  Ratbttrn 
will  gently  drop  his  gavel  and  say,  "The 
Nation  IS  In  order." 

Mr  MOORKHEAD  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  my  tribute 
to  those  already  given  for  the  late 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.se.  The  fact  that  my 
ixr.s^jiial  acquaintance  with  Sam  Ray- 
Bt  i;n  was  le.ss  than  one  year,  does  not 
diminish  my  hifjh  regard  and  deep  re- 
spect for  hiin.  We  repre.sented  differ- 
ing political  philo.sophies.  However,  his 
fairness  and  his  consideration,  and  his 
help  to  new  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  something  which  I 
shall  never  forget. 

Sam  Raybuhn  leaves  a  large  and  im- 
p*)rtant  imiirint  upon  the  history  of  this 
Nation.  It  IS  ea.-ier  to  aspire  to  a  posi- 
tion of  statesmanship  than  it  is  to 
achieve  it.  Sam  Rayburn's  success  in 
attaining  it  is  rare  indeed  among  the  an- 
nals of  history  He  became  a  legend  in 
his  own  lifetime.  His  preeminence 
among  the  great  Speakers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  guaranteed. 

We  mourn  his  lo.ss  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  which  he  dedicated 
his  long  life  in  the  service  of  the  people 
of  our  Republic. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  first  session  of  Congress  since  1913 
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that  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
vened without  the  beloved  Sam  Rayburn 
as  a  Member.  When  Speaker  Raybukn 
was  sworn  in  as  a  young  freshman  Con- 
t:irs.sman.  he  had  already  been  a  mem- 
h(  r  of  the  Texas  Legislature  for  6  years. 
Dunn  1  llie  last  2  years  in  the  Texas  Leg- 
islature, he  served  as  speaker  of  that 
body.  When  he  was  elected  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Septem- 
ber 1940.  he  had  already  enjoyed  30 
years  experience  as  a  legislator.  During 
that  period  of  time,  he  had  served  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
P'oiL  it'll  Commerce  Committee  for  6 
years  and  our  majority  leader  for  3 
years  No  leader  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  our  histoiT  ever  was  more 
qualified,  for  the  office  of  Speaker, 
through  practical  lenislative  experience, 
than  Sam  Rayburn.  He  demonstrated 
results  of  his  long  legislative  experience 
by  unquestionably  making  a  record  as 
Speaker  which  was  unequaled  by  any 
predeces.sor  since  the  origin  of  our  great 
Republic. 

Since  he  was  first  sworn  in  on  March 
4.  1913.  Sam  Rayburw  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship and  respect  of  thousands  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  have  come  and 
gone  during  tliis  almost  half -century  of 
lepislative  service  to  his  country.  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  for  Bcnerations  to  come 
will  read  and  study  the  prcat  record  and 
legislative  achievements  of  the  man 
whose  memory  we  are  commemorating 
today  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

One  of  my  outstanding  memories  of 
Speaker  Rayburn  will  always  be  the  talk 
he  made  to  the  new  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  Conj:ress  at  a  luncheon  when  I 
came  t-o  this  body  in  January  1943.    He 
pave  to  us  freshmen  Congressmen  sound 
and  valuabh;  advice  which  proved  to  be 
of  great  service  to  all  of  us  during  our 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  recounted  his  years  as  a  new  Con- 
gressman back  during  Woodrow  Wilson's 
administration  and  the  trying  period  of 
conpressionfd  service  during  the  days  of 
World   War   I.     He   also   reviewed   the 
problems  and  legislative  duties  he  ex- 
perienced doling  the  administration  of 
Presidents      Harding.      Coolidge,      and 
Hoover  in  the  1920's.     He  recounted  in 
detail  the  trying  days  during  the  first 
term  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and 
the  outstanding  legislative  programs  en- 
acted by  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  succeeded  in  bringing  our  Nation 
back  from  the  depths  of  economic  de- 
pression, unemployment,  and  discontent 
throughout  the  Nation.     Sam  Ravburn, 
during  his  20  years  as  our  Speaker  and 
I'ader,  was  always  willing  to  help  and 
aid  new  Members  of  Congress  with  ad- 
vice  and   .'ucgestions   that   resulted   in 
their   avoiding   the   pitfalls   and   disap- 
pointments which  would  otherwise  occur 
to  new  and  inexperienced  Members  of 
this  body.    During  my  19  years'  service 
in  the  House.  I,  with  others,  have  ob- 
served   him    as    Speaker,    successfully 
handle   difficult   and   critical   situations 
which  have  developed  from  time  to  time 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  during  the  heat 
of  debate  on  important  legislative  mat- 


ters. He  was  a  tower  of  strength  in 
maintaining  the  dignity  of  this,  the 
greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world, 
during  his  service  as  our  leader.  We  who 
have  served  with  him  for  a  number 
of  years,  will  always  be  conscious  of 
the  great  loss  this  legi-slative  body  has 
suffered,  and  the  Nation  realizes  that 
it  has  lost  a  great  leader  in  his  passing. 

I  was  present  at  Bonham,  Tex.,  last 
November,  during  the  funeral  of  Speaker 
Rayburn,  and  witnessed  the  great  out- 
pouring of  friends  and  neighbors  from 
all  over  that  State  to  pay  a  last  tribute 
to  this  great  legislator,  statesman,  and 
patriot.  Two  former  Presidents,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President,  200  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, Governors,  and  State  leaders  joined 
on  that  day  with  the  citizens  and  folk 
in  his  native  State  in  extending  homage 
to  a  great  American. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  here  today  to  pay  our  respects 
not  only  to  a  great  American  but  one  of 
the  greatest  men  ever  to  be  elected  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sam  was  chosen  by  party  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  for  the  highest 
office  it  is  their  privilege  to  bestow,  that 
of  Speaker  of  the  House,  for  a  period 
twice  as  long  as  any  other  man  in  Amer- 
ican history.  I  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune of  serving  in  this  Chamber  through- 
out the  entire  period  of  his  stewardship 
as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

1  was  also  closely  associated  with  Sam 
Raybuhn  when  we  both  served  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

Mr.  Rayburn  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
every  young  man  and  woman  who  will 
read  the  history  of  America  during  the 
past  30  years. 

I  know  no  finer  tribute  could  be  paid 
our  beloved  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  that 
to  state  what  seems  dear  to  me.  that 
here  was  a  man  of  decisive  mind,  of  keen 
intelligence,  of  almost  inexhaustible 
energy,  who,  nonetheless,  loved  his 
neighbor  as  himself. 

I  have  lost  a  dear  friend,  and  the 
country  has  lost  a  great  statesman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion was  saddened  with  the  passing  of 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  In  losing  him  we 
have  truly  lost  "a  man."  It  was  Rudyard 
Kipling  who  wrote: 

If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 

Are  losing   theirs  ajid  blaming  it  on  j-ou, 
If  you  can  tru.'it  yourself  when  all  men  doubt 
you. 

But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting  too; 
If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tli:ed  by  waiting. 

Or  being  lied  about,  don't  deal  In  lies. 
Or  being  hated,  don't  give  way  to  hating. 

And  yet  don't  look  too  good,  nor  talk  too 
wise: 

If    you    can    dream — and    not   make    dreams 
your  master; 
If  you  can  think  — and  not  make  thoughts 
your  .ilm; 
If  vou  can  meet  with  Triumph  and  Disaster 
And   treat   those   two   imposters   just    the 
Game. 

If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  win- 
nings 

And  risk  it  on  one  turn  of  pitch-and-toss, 
And  lose,  and  start  again  at  your  beginnings 

And  never  breathe  a  word  about  your  loss. 


If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your 
virtue. 
Or  walk  with  Kings — nor  lose  the  common 
touch. 
If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt 
you. 
If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too 
much: 

If  yt.u  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 

With  60  seconds'  worth  of  distance  run. 
Yours  is  the  Earth  and  everything  that's  in 
it. 
And  -which  is  more — you'll  be  a  Man,  my 
son. 

"Sam,  be  a  man,"  his  father  said,  and 
quite  "a  man''  was  he.  Speaker  Rayburn 
gave  his  lifg^o  that  this  Nation  might  be 
a  better  one.  He  was  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  politics  deals  with  tlie 
great  issues  of  right  and  wrong  and  with 
the  nature  and  destiny  of  man.  He  real- 
ized that  men  are  interdependent  and 
not  independent;  that  they  must  walk 
together  if  they  are  to  make  any  great 
strides  forward;  that  the  triumph  of  evil 
requires  only  that  good  men  do  nothing. 

His  energies  were  those  of  the  rugged 
pioneer.  His  service  as  creative  as  that 
of  the  finest  sculptor.  His  courage  as 
great  as  that  of  David.  Waste  time  he 
would  not.  His  efforts  and  skills  were 
bent  for  the  public  well-being  and  guided 
by  good  judgment.  Once  a  deed  was  un- 
dertaken, it  was  done  well — it  was  done 
forever — for  they  alone  fail  who  have 
not  striven. 

Sam  Rayburn  had  an  undying  respect 
for  our  constitutional  democracy.  He 
had  faith  in  the  people  and  respect  for 
their  voices.  He  knew,  as  Andrew  Jack- 
son said: 

It  is  not  the  function  of  our  Government 
to  keep  the  citizen  from  falling  Into  error;  it 
is  the  function  of  the  good  citizen  to  keep 
the  Government  from  falling  into  error. 

The  Speaker  loved  history  and  he 
made  it.  Early  in  his  career,  he  was 
elected  the  youngest  speaker  of  the  Texas 
House  of  Representatives  to  his  time. 
Throughout  the  years,  his  great  legisla- 
tive skills  were  called  upon  in  war  and  in 
peace,  in  panic  and  in  prosperity.  His 
record  as  Speaker  of  this  House  may 
never  be  equaled.  It  most  certainly  can 
be  said  that  upon  assuming  public  office, 
Sam  Rayburn  became  public  property. 

This  House  of  Representatives  was  his 
life  and  his  love.  Since  his  boyhood  he 
had  dreamed  to  be  its  Speaker.  His  mis- 
sion is  complete  and  the  House  is  a  better 
place  for  his  having  sei-ved  in  it,  but  now 
he  has  moved  to  a  higher  House  wheie 
he  will  dwell  with  the  Lord  forever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  include 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  news  release 
written  inunediately  after  the  death  of 
Sam  Rayburn  by  William  P.  Arbogast  of 
the  Associated  Press.  Mr.  Arbogast  was 
a  close  friend  of  our  late  Speaker.  His 
articles  are  noted  for  their  clarity  avA 
sincerity  of  purpose: 

(By  'William  F.  Arbogast) 

BoNHAM,  Tex.,  November  16.— House 
Speaker  Sam-v  Ratbukn,  Mr.  Democrat  to 
mllUons  of  Americans,  died  today. 

Death  ended  the  colorful  political  career 
of  the  79-year-old  Texan  in  a  bed  In  Rlsser 
Hospital  which  he  helped  build  In  his  little 
hometown.  It  denied  to  the  man  who  had 
t)ecn  Speaker  of  the  House  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  anyone  else  one  of  his  final  wishes. 
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"l  want  to  die  with  my  boot*  on  and  with 
my  gavel  In  my  hand."  the  venerable  dean 
of  30th-cent\iry  politics  told  friend*  when 
he  left  Washington  laat  Auguat  for  what 
wa«  to  be  hla  final  departure 

■They're  going  to  have  to  carry  me  out  of 
here.   Ood   willing      I   love   this   House   ' 

The  official  cause  of  Raybtrns  death  was 
cancer.  It  was  detected  shortly  utter  he 
entered  the  hospital  on  October  2  for  a 
series  of  tesU  to  determine  what  was  causing 
a  chronic  back  aliment.  The  aliment,  orig- 
inally described  by  Rayburn  as  lumba^o. 
forced  him  to  abandon  his  prist  as  boss  of 
the  House  almost  a  month  before  the  last 
session  of  Congress  adjourned  It  was  .m 
unprecedented  thing  for  Mr  Sam  to  do.  and 
friends  Immediately  suspected  that  Kaybirn 
himself  feared  the  worst 

Before  returning  to  his  Bonham  f^rm  for 
a  rest.  Rayburn  arranged  for  his  majority 
tioor  leader.  Representative  John  W  McCor- 
MACK  of  M.issachusetts.  to  take  over  the 
speakership  on  a  temporary  basis  That  act 
put  McCoRMACK  In  line  for  farm.il  election 
as  Speaker  when  the  House  reconvenes  on 
January  10.  4  d:\ys  after  wh.it  would  hi'.e 
been  Rayburn's  80th  birthday 

With  Raybvrn  in  his  ftnal  hours  were  the 
few  rrmalnlng  members  of  what  once  had 
been  a  large  family  and  several  close  friends 

A  bachelor — his  only  marriage  was  dis- 
solved several  months  after  it  took  place 
in  1927 — Rayburn  was  a  homelovintc 
man.  He  detested  Washington's  social 
whirl  of  which  he  had  to  be  a  part  and 
preferred  to  spend  his  leisure  evenings  \\\ 
his  homey  rooms  in  a  Washington  apart- 
ment hotel.  There  he  would  sit  for  hours 
with  friends,  nibbling  at  a  steak  and  sip- 
ping bourbon  in  moderation  while  watch- 
ins?  television.  He  was  an  avid  boxmt: 
and  wrestling  fan.  He  loved  good  food 
and  good  drink  and  enjoyed  sharing  it 
with  his  intimates. 

Rayburn  considered  the  fanc.v  victuals 
served  at  most  Washington  social  affairs 
as  "stuff  for  the  birds." 

Friends  suspected  that  Rayburn  would 
have  been  a  good.  If  doting,  father.  He 
loved  children,  especially  boys. 

"God."  he  once  confided  to  a  friend, 
"what  I  would  give  for  a  towheaded  boy 
to  take  fishing." 

FLshing  was  his  favorite  form  of  re- 
laxation He  would  go  anywhere  the  fish 
were  reported  biting.  To  him.  landing  a 
scrappy  bass  was  an  accomplishment. 

He  was  .sensitive  about  two  things,  hi.s 
lack  of  hair  and  his  ill-starred  marriaue 
He  often  accused  photographers  of  fo- 
cusing cameras  m  such  a  way  as  to  em- 
phasize his  complete  baldness. 

He  would  not  di.scuss  his  marriage  to 
Miss  Metze  Jones,  of  Vall-y  View.  Tex  .  a 
sister  of  former  Representative  Marvin 
Jones,  of  Texas  They  were  married  on 
October  15,  1927.  and  several  month.^ 
later  the  marriage  was  di.ssolved. 

H  Rayburn  ever  had  another  romance, 
few  i>eople  knew  about  it  He  .seemed  m 
his  later  years  to  have  the  .same  feeling 
of  'loneliness  that  breaks  m''i;s  h^art'^" 
which  he  said  he  experu-nced  a.s  a  boy 
on  a  Texas  cotton  farm. 

Although  a  God-feanni;  man  and  a 
respecter  of  all  rel;gion,->.  Rayburn  di>i 
not  publicly  embrace  any  religion  until 
he  was  74  years  old.  At  that  ase  he  was 
baptized  into  the  Tio-;a,  Tex  Primitive 
Baptist  Church 

Early  m  life,  he  rrcallfd  m  reminiscent 
moods,  he  had  an  unforgettable  experi- 
ence with   the   Bible      H*-  engam-d   m   a 


Biblical  argument  with  his  father,  last 
the  argument  and  had  to  eat  standing  up 
for  a  spell. 

"I  never  argued  the  Bible  after  that," 
he  said. 

In  a  private  hideaway  in  the  Capitol, 
Rayburn  spent  many  sociable  hours  with 
his  intimates  Known  as  "the  board  of 
education,"  the  hideout  was  a  gathering 
place  for  a  .select  group  of  friends  at  the 
close  of  almost  every  daily  session  of  the 
House. 

Di.scussions  covered  a  wide  range  of 
subjects — politics,  family  matters,  sporUs. 
current  events,  legislative  strategy.  The 
high  and  the  mighty  in  Washington 
were  among  visitors  to  "the  board  of 
education  "  Harry  S  Truman  was  en- 
joying a  .stjciable  drink  there  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  April  12.  1945,  when  hr  re- 
ceived word  that  President  Franklin  D 
Roo.sfvelt  had  difd 

Two  Rayburn -imposed  rules  were  en- 
forced in  the  board  of  education"  all 
di.scu-ssion  was  completely  off  the  record, 
and  jokes  based  oil  sex  were  frowiu'd  on 

Rayburn  enjoyed  so-called  shaggy 
dog"  stories  but  did  not  like  lokes  "that 
retlt'ct  on  wonianhofxl  " 

Rayburn  s  down-to-earth  pohtical 
philosophy  could  \x'  summed  up  thi.s 
way 

"In  politics  you  havf  tn  know  how  the 
people  feel  and  what  they  are  thinking 
If  you  do  not  feel  what  you  cannot  see. 
you  are  dead  You  have  to  be  fair.  You 
have  to  have  vision  You  liave  to  learn 
to  give  and  take  You  must  compromise 
when  necessary  You  have  to  work  hard 
and  keep  in  touch  with  your  people 
You  have  to  have  faith  in  the  people 
because  they  are  good  and  fair  Having 
good,  commonsense  is  not  enou^ih.  you 
have  to  exeici.sr  it." 

It  was  this  philo.sophy  which  made 
Rayburn  s  name  synonymous  witli 
American  politics  and  helped  him  scribe 
a  lasting  pace  in  con'-ire.ssional  history 

His  records  were  not  only  those  of 
longevity — he  served  m  the  House  more 
than  48  consecutive  years  and  was  its 
Speaker  more  than  twice  as  long  as, the 
previous   recordholder.   Henry  Clay 

He  left  his  imprint  on  far-reaching 
legislation  The  Rural  Electrification 
Admini.-tration.  the  rural  hu'hway  pro- 
gram, the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act. 
the  Federal  Communications  Act  and 
anlitust  laws  were  anions  hi.s  leu'isla- 
tive  children 

Rayburn  loved  a  good  political  fi«ht 
and  never  ran  from  or.e  He  was  at  his 
best  as  chairman  of  Democratic  na- 
tional conventions 

He  broke  even  in  his  la.st  two  major 
battles  He  lost  his  fiu'ht  to  win  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination  for 
Lynt'OS  B  Juhnson.  a  political  protege, 
but.  always  the  loyal  Democrat,  he  gave 
his  wholehiarted  backing  to  the  man 
who  beat  Johnson  President  John  F. 
Ki^nnedy 

He  started  the  year  1961  witli  what  he 
considered  the  biggest  political  test  of 
his  caree-  a  move  to  break  a  conserva- 
tive coalitions  hold  on  th.e  Hou.se  Rules 
C«immitt<'e  and  thereby  help  the  Ken- 
nedy legislative  program  Rayburn 
staked  his  personal  prestige  on  the  out- 
come    On  the  showdown  vote  of  the  4,37 


House  Members.  Rayburn  came  out  on 
top  by  the  slim  margin  of  5  votes. 
It  was  his  final  big  political  flght. 
The  House  will.  In  routine  manner,  re- 
place Rayburn  as  its  Speaker.  It  will 
have  difficulty  replacing  the  Image  he 
left  m  .ts  historic  chamber. 

"I  love  the  House,"  Rayburn  once  said 
in  a  sentimental  farewell  talk  at  the 
end  of  a  se.ssion 

The  Hou.se  loved  Rayburn,  too.  as  it 
respected  him  It  will  miss  him  for  a 
long  time.  The  place  will  not  be  the 
same  without  him.  A  piece  of  it  died 
with  hiin 

Mr  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sad  heart  indeed  that  I  take  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  today 
to  say  a  few  words  of  tribute  to  the  man 
whom  I  considered  the  greatest  Amer- 
ican of  this  generation.  Sam  Rayburn 
Sam  Rayburn  loved  his  country  and  he 
siud  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  his  life  1  do  not  believe  it  would 
bo  iw.ssible  even  In  a  matter  of  weeks 
or  months  to  reiterate  or  remind  the 
people  of  this  Nation  of  all  the  contribu- 
tions Sam  Rayburn  made  to  his  coun- 
try To  me  he  was  not  only  a  great 
American  and  a  great  statesman,  he 
was  a  friend  He  was  never  too  busy 
to  di.-cu.ss  matters  of  state  or  personal 
problems  with  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  even  with  his 
tremendous  burdens  and  responsibilities 
he  never  lost  his  love  or  affection  for  the 
children  of  our  Nation  and  always  de- 
rived a  special  pleasure  In  the  happiness 
of  a  child 

The  people  of  New  Mexico  join  with 
me  in  this  tribute  to  a  great  American 
from  our  neighboring  State.  Sam 
Rayburn 

Mr  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 16,  1961,  a  great  tragedy  befell 
the  American  people,  a  tragedy  which 
.seemed  to  hold  a  special  and  personal 
meaning  for  all  Americans.  On  that  day 
there  passed  from  among  us  our  great 
and  beloved  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas — known  to  all, 
hi^h.  and  low.  as  Mr.  Sam. 

His  pa.ssing  was  not  in  itself  a  great 
.'•urprise  For  most  of  the  late  summer 
and  fall  the  American  people  had 
watched,  prayed,  and  hoped  as  the 
valiant  Warrior  fought  his  last  fight 
against  the  kind  of  odds  no  man  could 
surmount 

AlthouKh  not  a  great  surprise,  it  was 
nonetheless  a  shock,  both  to  those  of 
us  who  had  served  with  him  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  those  in  this  Nation  who 
had  for  .so  long  depended  upon  him  for 
the  kind  of  leadership  and  statesman- 
ship which  was  .so  uniquely  his. 

This  great  quality  of  leadership  grew 
to  fruition,  slowly,  and  painfully  nur- 
tured by  Mr  Sam  himself  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  He  served  in  the  Con- 
gress for  48  years — nearly  a  half  cen- 
tury— Inneer  than  any  man  before  him 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic.  He 
served  as  Speaker  of  the  House  for  over 
16  years,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  any 
man  before  him. 

And  yet.  very  early  in  his  career — in 
fact,  before  he  came  to  the  Congress — 
this  quality  of  leadership  was  apparent 
to  those  who  knew  and  served  with  him. 
Back  in  1907  he  was  first  elected  to  the 
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House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Texas  by  his  friends  and  neighbors 
in  Fannin  County.  He  had  not  yet  at 
the  time  passed  the  bar  examination, 
but  his  spirit  and  capability  were  quickly 
recognized.  By  1912  he  had  so  well 
served  in  Jie  Texas  Legislature  that  he 
was  electetJ  its  speaker. 

In  1913  he  was  elected  to  the  House 
and  had  served  continuously  In  this 
great  delilicration  body  since  that  time. 

In  Uie  Congress  his  was  not  a  meteoric 
rise.  His  claims  to  leadership  were  built 
.slowly,  but  built  sohdly  and  his  claim  to 
an  outstanding  place  in  American  his- 
tory will  be  a  lasting  one. 

As  a  legislator,  we  who  come  from 
predominantly  rural  areas,  have  much 
we  owe  him.  For  it  was  Sam  Rayburn 
who  steered  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentativt^s  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  ever  to  affect  the 
lives  and  homes  of  our  American  farm- 
ers— the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 

The  men  and  women  whose  daily  lives 
involve  them  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Nation,  in  its  communications,  or  in  its 
transportf.tion.  also  owe  him  a  great 
debt.  For,  as  a  legislator,  he  steered 
through  the  House  the  legislation  setting 
up  the  ba^ic  laws  governing  our  stock 
markets,  our  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions, our  telephone  and  telegraph  com- 
panies, our  railroads,  and  our  utilities. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  owes  him  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  for,  during  the 
trying  and  perilous  times  of  World  War 
II,  he  stood  as  a  symbol  of  calm,  digni- 
lied  leadership  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  people  of  the  free  world  owe  him 
a  great  debt.  too.  For  as  Speaker  suid 
as  a  parliamentary  leader  of  this  House 
he  has  helped  to  build  the  framework 
upon  which  the  defense  of  our  Nation 
and  of  the  free  world  is  based  during 
these  crisis-ridden  times  of  the  cold  war 
against  world  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  these  times  of 
crisis,  the  American  people  will  miss  the 
calm  courage,  the  wise  counsel,  the 
leadership  and  the  statesmanship  of  the 
late,  great  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  as 
the  House  pauses  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  late  beloved  Speaker  Sam 
RAYBtJKN.  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
saying  again  that  I  was  deeply  saddened 
at  the  passing  of  this  great  and  good 
man.  for  whom  I  held  warm  and  endur- 
ing personal  affection  and  limitless  re- 
spect. 

Speaker  Rayburn  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  Americans.  His 
legislative  Influence  was  broadly  and 
wisely  exerted  through  two  World  Wars, 
a  major  depression  and  several  minor 
ones,  periods  of  intense  economic  expan- 
sion and  social  change,  and  national 
crises  without  end. 

The  most  eminent  Member  of  Congi-ess 
and  one  of  the  foremost  public  officials 
and  men  within  the  entire  history  of 
our  Nation,  Mr.  Sam  served  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  of  the  United  States  and 
our  country  with  unwavering  devotion 
and  integrity,  outstanding  ability,  and 
matchless  distinction  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  During  almost  17  years  as 
Speaker,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  any 
of  his  predecessors  served  in  that  illus- 


trious position,  this  revered  dean  of  20th 
century  American  Government  made 
countless  contributions  to  our  country 
which  have  been,  and  shall  continue  to 
be,  of  inestimable  worth.  His  deeds  were 
indeed  abundant. 

A  vital  symbol  of  America's  most  chal- 
lenging era,  a  profoundly  sincere  and 
dedicated  public  servant — whose  wisdom 
and  counsel  and  effort  counted  so  long 
and  so  heavily  in  otir  Nation's  affairs — 
Mr.  S&M  will  surely  occupy  an  esteemed 
place  in  America's  history. 

This  Congress  is  not,  and  will  never  be, 
the  same  without  Speaker  Rayburn,  and 
the  loss  to  our  Nation  of  his  wise  and 
steadfast  leadership  is  one  of  Immeasur- 
able gravity. 

My  praj'er  today  is  that  each  one  of 
us  may  be  guided  by  the  precept  and  ex- 
ample which  Speaker  Rayburn  be- 
queathed to  us,  and  that  his  immortal 
soul  may  rest  in  j>eace. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  mat- 
ter what  criteria  are  applied,  Mr.  Sam 
Rayburn  ranked  high:  as  a  Speaker  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  as  a 
Congressman,  as  a  Democrat,  as  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant,  as  a  friend,  ad- 
viser, and  confidante  of  Presidents,  Con- 
gressmen, public  officials,  and  private 
citizens. 

Many  men  and  women  of  both  high 
and  low  station,  of  modest  and  great  re- 
sponsibilities, wiU  miss  him  and  the  wis- 
dom he  so  generously  dispensed.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  express  their 
deep  sorrow  at  the  death  of  our  beloved 
leader  and  friend,  Sam  Rayburn.  His 
notable  contributions  made  over  a  period 
of  53  years  of  public  service  in  the  Texas 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  have  seldom  if 
ever  been  equaled  in  American  legisla- 
tive history. 

The  extent  of  Speaker  Raybxtrn's  in- 
fluence and  respect,  moreover,  was  not 
merely  a  product  of  long  service  and  high 
office.  The  greatness  of  his  contribu- 
tion was  increased  by  his  character,  in- 
tegrity, loyalty,  dedication,  and  wisdom. 
These  qualities  enabled  Speaker  Ray- 
burn to  occupy  the  decisive  position  and 
role  in  American  National  Government 
which  he  created. 

Speaker  Rayburn  was  remarkably 
alert  to  the  desires,  needs,  and  hopes  of 
the  American  people  and  the  ways  these 
needs  could  be  satisfied  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. I  would  like  to  underscore  the 
fact  that  the  benefits  of  his  benevolence 
and  wisdom  will  be  missed  by  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  never  met  or  been 
acquainted  with  him. 

To  those  who  knew  Sam  Rayburn  per- 
sonally, his  death  leaves  a  void  which 
must  be  accepted  but  cannot  be  filled. 
One  can  only  acknowledge  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  American  people  have  lost 
a  leader  of  statesmanlike  stature.  We 
can  be  thankful  that  it  is  men  like  S.*m 
Rayburn  who  have  contributed  impor- 
tantly in  augmenting  the  confidence, 
trust,  and  admiration  which  is  placed  in 
our  Nation's  leaders. 

Sam  Rayburn  will  no  longer  contribute 
his  knowledge  and  experience  to  nation- 
al political  life.  He  will  he  remembered 
by  many  colleagues  with  whom  he  served 
so  well.    He  will  be  missed  by  no  small 


number  of  Washington  friends,  asso- 
ciates. aiKi  assistants.  Sam  Rayburn, 
however,  now  belongs  to  tiie  annals  of 
Amo-ican  legislative  history  and  to  the 
ages. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  our  beloved  former  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas,  sad- 
dened my  heart,  as  it  did  millions  of 
other  Americans. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  under  his 
fine  leadership  here  in  the  House  for  a 
period  of  20  years,  during  which  time  I 
learned  to  know  Mr.  Sam  well  and  thus  to 
know  him  was  to  honor  and  respect  him. 

The  day  Mr.  Sam  had  served  as  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  twice 
as  long  as  any  other  Speaker,  I  said  this 
on  the  floor  of  the  Hoiise  about  this  great 
and  good  man. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  pleas- 
ure I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jzmszn]. 

Mr.  j£NS£K.  Mr.  SpeaiLer,  It  is  Indeed  a 
great  honor  and  privilege  to  stand  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  say  to  our 
Speaker  the  things  I  have  in  my  heart.  If 
I  could  have  the  time  to  express  my  deep 
thoughts  of  our  great  Speaker,  it  would  take 
hours  upon  hours.  I  Join  In  all  the  things 
that  have  been  said  on  behalf  of  the  Honor- 
able Sam  Ratbukn,  of  Texas. 

I  shall  never  forget  one  of  the  first  years 
I  served  in  this  body.  A  housing  bill  was 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  for  con- 
sideration. The  bill  was  debated,  the  time 
came  for  the  offering  of  amendments,  and 
having  been  in  the  lumber  business  for  24 
years  before  I  came  to  Congress,  I  saw  in 
that  bill  a  mistake  which  I  felt  should  be 
corrected.  So  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
bill.  I  stood  on  the  very  spot  where  I  now 
stand  and  offered  that  amendment. 

A  point  of  order  was  raised  against  the 
amendment  on  the  ground  It  was  not  ger- 
mane to  the  bill.  Our  Speaker,  Mr.  Sam  Ray- 
BUKN,  a  Democrat,  I,  a  Republican,  Tacated 
his  Si>eaker'8  chair,  put  another  Member  in 
his  place,  and  came  to  my  side  whUe  I  was 
standing  here,  red  faced.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  say  or  what  to  do  because  I  had  not 
anticipated  that  a  point  of  order  would  be 
raised  against  my  amendment.  Mr.  Sam  said 
then,  "Ask  unanimovis  consent  to  withdraw 
your  amendment  to  this  section  of  the  bill 
and  offer  it  to  section  9.  It  will  be  germane 
to  section  9.  You  have  a  good  amendment, 
and  I  want  to  see  it  passed." 

And  he  resumed  the  chair. 

I  asked  unanimovis  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  withdrawn  to  that  particular 
section  and  at  the  proper  time  I  again  offered 
my  amendment  and  it  was  agreed  to  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

You  can  imagine  how  I  appreciated  that 
help. 

I  know  Sam  Rayburn  to  be  fair,  reason- 
able, courteous,  and  helpful  to  new  Mem- 
bers. For  that  we  love  him.  Among  the 
many  other  attributes  that  Mr.  Rayburn  has 
is  his  great  ability. 

I  read  in  the  paper  the  other  day  that 
his  physician  had  given  Mr.  Sam  a  thorough 
physical  examination.  After  the  examina- 
tion hia  physician  said  "Mr.  Sam,  you  are 
going  to  live  to  be  106  years  old." 

Mr.  Sam  Rayburn  said,  "I  will  settle  for 
104.- 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
mixed  feelings  of  profound  sadness  and 
joyful  appreciation  that  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
greatest  leaders  of  this  greatest  of  all 
deliberative  bodies,  the  late  Speaker  Sam 
Raybuhn.  ' 

We  reflect  with  sadness  on  the  absence 
from  this  Chamber  of  a  statesman  who 
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served  America  and  the  Fourth  District 
of  Texas  with  unsurpassed  dedication  in 
the  H.use  for  almost  half  a  century. 

And  it  is  with  sadness  that  I  must  ac- 
cept the  loss  of  a  generous  counselor  and 
true  friend  whose  interest  in  me  per- 
sonally I  will  cherish  as  long  as  I  live. 

Few  men  in  the  history  of  Congress 
have  possessed  Speaker  Rayburn's  broad 
grasp  of  national  goals  and  problems,  his 
legislative  acumen,  and  his  abiding  faith 
in  the  democratic  process,  which  he  so 
effectively  guarded  during  his  years  at 
the  helm  of  this  House.  At  this  ominous 
hour  in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  we  can 
poorly  aflord  the  loss  of  this  great 
American. 

And  yet  we  know  with  joy   that  Mr 
Sam  has  gone  to  a  greater  reward  than 
this  world  could  give  him  and  that  he 
has  found  the  peace  which  this  world  has 
never  known. 

We  can  derive  a  feeling  of  joy  from 
having  known  him  and  shared  in  his 
wisdom  and  friendship. 

I  well  remember  that  even  in  his  busy 
hours,  with  the  momentous  business  of 
the  Congress  weighing  on  his  mind,  he 
always  had  time  to  shake  the  hands  of 
our  constituents  when  they  toured  the 
Capitol  and  offer  advice  or  tell  an  anec- 
dote to  our  young  visitors.  He  gave  un- 
selfishly of  his  time  and  energy  in  advice 
and  counsel  not  only  to  other  Members 
of  the  House  but  all  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact. 

His  ability,  courage,  dignity,  kindness, 
and  his  unmovable  integrity  will  flourish 
as  a  source  of  inspiration  and  guidance 
to  the  Members  of  this  Congress  and 
every  Congress  to  follow  as  long  as  this 
Nation  shall  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the  many  tributes 
which  have  appeared  concerning  the 
late  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn,  none  has 
been  more  poignant  than  that  written 
by  a  native  of  his  k)eloved  Bonhani,  Tex 
the  editor  in  chief  of  that  excellent 
magazine,  the  Diplomat,  Hope  Ridings 
Miller. 

Knowing  that  many  Amt-ricans  will 
appreciate  this  intimate  insight  into  the 
character  of  Speaker  Ravbt-rn  I  include 
the   article  herewith. 

As    THE    Editor    Sefs    It 
(By  Hope  Ridings  Miller  i 

IN     MeMORI.\M        MR      S  Mil 

I  feel  as  though  a  part  of  the  Capitol  haa 
falieii  duwn."  said  a  tearful  Wa.shlngton 
cave  dweller  on  the  afternoon  they  laid 
Speaker  Raybirn  to  re.st  in  the  .s.mdy  land 
of  WiKow  Wild  Cemetery  near  hi.s  Tex. is 
home 

She  was  expressing  the  thought  of  many 
mo'irners  for  the  veteran  lek;!.-^!:!!!  t  who 
served  48  years  In  Congress  and  was  Spe.iker 
twice  as  long  as  any  other  man 

He  had  no  Instinct  for  personal  piibli>-lty, 
no  ttalr  for  projecting  to  strangers  the  kind 
of  man  he  really  was  Civsual  acquaintances 
often  considered  him  Just  another  conscien- 
tious public  servant  who  lacked  color  ar.d 
reached  high  rank  through  luck  and  senlor- 
Itv  a  rather  shy  b.ichelor  wh  >  .suk"s*eiip*>d 
society  as  such  because  he  felt  out  of  place 
In  It.  an  innately  cautious  p-ulticl-in  with 
a  mulish  devotion  to  the  D<'m.'cratlc  Party; 
and  a  s'>metimes  cantankef  vis  rh.ir  icter  who 
barked  and  balked  at  phot.jgraphers 

To  those  of  us  who  really  knew  him  none 
of  these  ;  tbels  were  apt  in  the  least.  We 
understood  him.  we  Uived  him.  and  we  ad- 
mired   his    fomp'.ete    lack   of   side,    his   levei 


head  Texas  whang  and  homey  turn  of 
phrase—  In  a  city  seething  with  subterfuge 
and  pretense  We  knew  something  of  the 
startling   contrasts    and    vivid    facets   In   the 

background  to  which  he  was  true  all  the  d.iys 

i.f  h.s  ;if» 

He  calleJ  him  e'.f  a  Texan  and  he  was 
Texvs  at  Its  best  even  though  he  was  born 
In  a  mud-chinked  log  cabin  In  Roane 
County,  Tenn  When  he  was  5.  his  family 
moved  to  the  40-acre  north  Texas  farm. 
where  he  and  his  three  sl.sters  and  even 
brothers  grew  up  i  Like  S.im  H  lU-ton.  Sam 
RsYBVRN  n.it  only  went  to  Texas  fr'  m  Ten- 
nes.see.  but  he  also  had  an  unhappy  m  irrla^e 
th.it  lasted  exactly  as  Iour  as  Houstons 
first — 2  months  and  23  dAys  i 

He  never  went  on  a  congressional  Junket 
In  lyiJ.  he  was  in  a  group  of  Rep:e  ent.i- 
tives  who  sailed  down  t*)  Piiuinia  "But  U 
wasn't  a  Junket."  he  insisted  "We  paid  our 
own  way  Since  then  I've  never  had  time  to 
g)  abroad  You  can't  legi.slate  and  be  a 
world  traveler  at  the  same  time   ' 

His  Capital  living  h  ibits  ta.ste  and  pleas- 
ures were  In  keeping  with  his  simple  back- 
ground Fur  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
his  W.ashlngtun  huuse  was  a  m>>de.st.  threc- 
r om  hotel  service  apartment  at  the  .^n^•hor- 
ai:«.  Connecticut  Avenue  at  Q  The  waiter 
who  served  his  breakfast  from  the  Pierre 
re.st.^urant  acro-ss  the  street  alio  was  his 
valel 

He  often  recalled  Impoverished  years  »hen 
he  rang  the  class  bells,  swept  fliK>rs  and 
t.iught  In  a  country  schonl  Xr>  earn  his  way 
throui;h  college.  "I  had  only  one  .-^ult  In 
those  days,"  he  said  not  long  ago  "It  was 
fraved  at  the  elb-iws  by  the  time  I  gratluated 
I  tnke  pains  with  my  clothes  now  I  appre- 
ciate 'cm 

His  con  ervitive.  carefvilly  chosen  suits 
and  t.)pcoats  were  of  the  best  quality 
Taili.r  made,  too  I  cant  buy  my  clothes 
off  the  rack."  he  would  say,  half  apologetic- 
ally 'Hnnd-mo-di  wrus  don't  fit  Im  U») 
thick  thro\it:h  the  chest" 

Yet  he  was  no  sartorial  spen.dthrlft  As 
late  as  the  inaugural  In  1957  he  wore  the 
same  pair  of  striped  trousers  he  purchased 
for  the  first  inauguration  he  ever  attended 
as  a  M-^mb'-r  nf  Contiress-  that  of  W<«idrnw 
Wilson  In  U»13  He  bought  a  new  outfit  fnr 
K'^nncdy'.-i  inauguration 

Like  all  unatUichrd  men  who  achic\e  high 
p«^)sltlon  In  Washington.  Mr  Sam  was  ava- 
lanchPd  with  social  Invitations,  but  he  was 
one  beachhead  never  captured  by  many  Capi- 
tal  ho.'tesse=. 

For  almtjst  a  decade  before  the  death  of 
E\alyn  WaLsh  McLe.m,  he  consistently  de- 
clined her  dinner  bius  Not  that  he  disliked 
the  lady  whose  Hope  dl.unond  palpitated  at 
some  of  the  most  lavish  parties  e^er  given 
In  Washington  "She  was  all  right."  he 
said.  "I  went  tn  somi  of  her  big  dinners 
year?  ago  bvit  I  never  felt  she  knew  or  cared 
whether  I  was  there  or  not  •  •  •  so  I 
stopped  " 

His  aversion  to  "impersonal  parties'  ac- 
counted for  the  ImfiressiDn  that  he  avoided 
society  as  much  as  ptissible  Actually,  this 
n.^tural,  self-contained  S" 'l^n  wat.  the  mo.>-t 
gregarious  nl  men  Hts  bald  dome  bobbed 
happily  at  annual  soirees  at  which  Texas 
Representative  and  Mrs  Ct.ark  Thompskjn 
feted  him  He  beamed  with  a  wholly  new 
brightness  at  the  flr«t  form.il  dinner  given 
In  his  honor  by  Mrs  Perle  Mesta  and  peri- 
odically at  repeat  engagements  for  years 
thereafter  i  Perle  h.iUs  from  Oklahoma, 
she  knows  how  to  make  us  Texans  feel  at 
home."  he  .said  »  Year  after  year,  he  hap- 
pily greeted  shoals  of  friends  and  even 
smiled  at  the  barrage  of  photostraphers  at 
the  Dale  Millers"  annual  reception  on  his 
bir'hday 

He  gave  lota  of  parties,  ttjo.  mostly,  small 
buffet  suppers  at  which  guests  dined  on  Texas 
beef  or  rhill  and  tainales  Occaylonully.  at 
the  h.me  of  friends  i  never  In  hl.s  own  kiti-h- 


enless  apartment),  he  donned  a  chef's  apron, 
and  iried  chicken  for  the  whole  company. 

Although  he  was  as  beloved  by  colleagues 
as  any  man  who  ever  served  on  Capitol  Hill, 
he  had  his  detractors.  Some  of  us  can  re- 
mem'er  when  liberals  called  him  a  hopeless 
c  'nservative,  *hlle  conservatives,  deploring 
his  relentless  struggle  to  battle  administra- 
tion bills  through  the  House,  labeled  him  a 
New  Deal  rubberstamp.  During  his  final 
months  in  Washington— the  toughest.  In 
lu.iiiy  ways,  of  his  entire  career  as  Speaker- 
he  *a8  at  the  height  of  prestige,  having 
been  elevated  shortly  after  the  Inauguration 
to  third  In  Government  rank  Yet.  to  the 
last,  critics  mumbled  about  his  slavish  ad- 
herence to  the  White  House  and  peccadilloes 
tliat  la  a  man  >f  leii«  envied  position  Mould 
have    been    ovtrlot'ked. 

He  loathed  to  be  photographed  when  wear- 
ing hLs  eyegia.sEes.  and  he  deplored  the  way 
camer  .men  c<n\slstently  caught  him  at  un- 
tl.itterlng  angles  or.  as  he  aald.  "cluttered 
up  the  place  with  all  their  paraphernalia  and 
blasting  lights  when  you're  trying  to  talk  " 
H;  fumed  when  anybody  kept  him  waiting. 
for  1  rorniitness  was  a  fetish  with  him.  He 
was  impatient  with  global  thinkers  who 
aired  ideologies  he  considered  a  threat  to  the 
democratic  way  of  life. 

For  example,  at  an  embassy  dinner  last 
spring  he  s-ho-ved  his  displeasure  ».hcn  an 
American  pundit  o'er  after-dinner  coffee  ex- 
pounded on  the  remarkable  achievements  of 
Red  China  Mr  Sam  heard  him  out;  then. 
with  characteristic  dignity,  he  8to<xl  up  and 
observed  In  measured  tones,  "Anyb<idy  who 
feels  that  way  alxiut  Red  China  ought  to  go 
there  and  live" 

Mr  Sam  s  Inflexible  stand  against  tele- 
Ma. ng  House  committee  hearings  led  to  the 
rumor  he  could  not  abide  TV  because  It 
w.is  a  newftingled  contraption  Actually,  he 
doted  on  television,  watched  baseball  games 
and  newscasts  regularly;  slipped  away  from 
parties  early  In  order  to  see  a  favorite  pro- 
grani.  and  was  rather  proud  of  two  or  three 
TV  murviews-ln-dcpth  on  which  he  starred 
His  expressed  reason  for  his  unalterable  op- 
position to  televising  House  hearings  "When 
a  man  has  to  run  for  reelection  every  2  years, 
the  temptation  tf)  make  headlines— any 
headlines  is  strong  enough  •  •  •  without 
giviiifc^  him  a  chance  to  become  an  actor  on 
television  The  normal  processes  toward 
giHKl  law  are  not  even  dramatic,  let  alone 
sensational  enough  to  be  aired  acrt«s  the 
land  • 

Mr  Sam  had  an  Inviolate  dignity  that  for- 
b  ule  pri^bing  Into  certain  secret  recesses  of 
h.s  life  Most  Wiishlngtonlana  thought  of 
him  as  a  bachelor.  Not  more  than  h.ilf  a 
il  izen  of  his  intimates  know  anything  about 
his  m.irriage  in  1927  or  why  Uie  union  Wiis 
d.sso:\ed  .So  quickly  But  the  experience  did 
n  .t  embitter  him  He  was  avidly  Interested 
m  the  rom  inces  of  his  friends;  delighted 
when  they  married  He  adored  youngsters 
His  Interest  in  his  friends'  children  some- 
times predated  their  birth  Vice  President 
LYNfKjN  JoiiN-,oN  WHS  a  Member  of  the 
House  when  he  confided  Uj  the  Speaker 
that  the  stork  w.us  scheduled  for  a  j^cnd 
visit  to  the  J011N-.0N  hc-imr  Mr  .Sam  pr'if- 
fered  congratulaMons,  and  then  Inquire^! 
ab  int  'he  .irrlval  d.ite 

Oh.    about   6    months   from    now,"    John- 
st)N   repli-.-d 

With  e.ident  concern.  Raybirn  iisked. 
What  abiul  your  wife'  Is  she  all  rlghf" 
Nut  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  said.  "Go  call 
her.  this  minu'e  .ind  see  how  she's  feeling  " 
From  then  n  until  Lucy  Balnes  was  born. 
JfjHNscjN  recalls,  Mr  Sam  never  saw  him 
without  ordering  him  to  the  telephone  t<' 
get  an  up-to-the-mlnuie  report  on  Lady 
Bird. 

Mr     Sam    cuuld    be    tlghtUpped    about    his 
own  personal  lite,  but  l\e  was  voluble  about 
the    House  and    the   men   who  comprised    It 
Tlie  l.-tst   time  I  talked  with  him,   I  asked   If 
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he  was  worried  about  the  Inroads  of  Com- 
munists within  our  country.  "No, '  he  an- 
swered tlioughtfully.  "Communists  should 
be  watched,  of  course,  but  not  worried 
ab<iut  Throughout  all  my  years  In  Con- 
gress, I  haven't  known  more  than  three 
Ugislators  who  could  be  suspected  of  being 
C.immunists  or  serving  the  purposes  of  com- 
munism. And,  since  Congress  Is  a  most  re- 
li.ihlc  cro.ss  section  of  America,  I'm  not  going 
t  1  be  worried 

He  went  on  to  talk  about  the  House  as 
the  finest  legislative  body  In  the  world." 
and  added.  Men  In  the  House  are  not  super- 
inrn,  of  course  They're  patriotic,  average 
men,  with  average  commonsense,  and  that's 
go<Kl  enough  It's  the  greatest  privilege  on 
earth  to  be  their  Speaker  •  •  •  for  I,  too, 
am  Just  an  average  man;  no  better,  I  know, 
and  no  worse,  I  hope,  than  other  average 
Americans   " 

Ge\)rge  Donovan,  chauffevir  to  the  Speaker 
for  years,  once  said  of  Mr.  Sam.  "There  may 
be  a  few  men  as  good,  but  there's  none  his 
better  He  was  Just  what  he  was — and  that 
was  all  there  was  to  it   " 

He  was  •  •  •  Just  what  he  was  A  gentle 
man.  who  s<jmetlmes  hid  the  kindest  of 
hearts  under  a  bushel  of  brusqueness;  a 
distinguished  statesman,  as  Impervious  to 
aggrandizement  and  as  Incapable  of  pre- 
tense as  if  he  never  left  his  Fannin  County, 
Tex  ,  home. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passage  of  time  has  tended  to  soften  the 
harshness  of  sorrow  evoked  by  the 
death  of  Speaker  Rayburn.  What  re- 
mains— and  what  will  remain  for  many 
years  to  come — is  a  feeling  of  profoimd 
sadness  at  the  loss  of  a  great  leader,  a 
devoted  American,  and  a  true  friend. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  here,  and  the  en- 
tire Nation,  share  in  that  loss  and  in 
that  sadness. 

We  have  been  privileged  to  know  a 
truly  great  man.  Among  public  figures 
of  the  past  half  a  century,  some  were 
held  in  higher  popular  esteem,  and  some 
hai:e  achieved  more  prominence  than 
did  Sam  Rayburn.  And  yet.  in  that 
critical  period,  few  have  equaled  his 
contribution  to  the  public  cause. 

In  his  49  years  in  Congress.  Speaker 
Rayburn  had  probably  ione  more  than 
any  single  man  to  shape  our  coimtry's 
respKjnse  to  the  grave  challenges  which 
faced  us  as  we  reached  our  national  ma- 
turity and  entered  into  the  arena  of 
world  politics. 

His  efforts,  his  convictions,  and  his 
achievements  are  embedded  in  the  legis- 
lative bedrock  of  our  key  domestic  and 
international  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  men  ire  blessed  with 
the  honor  of  working  with  and  sharing 
the  friendship  of  a  person  who  becomes 
a  legend  in  his  own  lifetime. 

Such  a  man  was  Mr.  Sam. 

He  was  a  great  legislator,  a  loyal 
coun.selor  of  Presidents,  a  tower  of 
.strength  to  his  countrymen. 

I  am  proud  that  I  had  the  privilege 
"N;^  .serving  with  him  in  these  halls.  I 
mourn  his  pa.ssing.  but  I  know  that  our 
country  is  better  for  his  life  and  his  work 
among  us. 

May  God  grant  him  eternal  rest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  (xtend  my 
remarks.  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record,  and  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  membership  of  this  body,  two  edi- 
torials from  the  Milwaukee  newspapers. 


The  editorials  follow : 
[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Nov.  18,  1961) 
Mr.  Sam 

Sam  Rayburn  was  of  the  old  frontier. 

He  was  born  near  Kingston.  Tenn.,  in  1882. 
When  he  was  5.  his  family  moved  to  Texas 
and  settled  near  Bonham.  He  knew  the 
wind  of  the  prairie,  the  bitter  cold,  the 
desolation,  and  the  loneliness. 

After  6  years  in  the  Texas  Legislature,  at 
the  beginning  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  admin- 
istration in  1913,  Mr.  Sam  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  served 
without  Interruption  through  the  adminis- 
trations of  Wilson.  Harding.  Coolidge, 
Hoover,  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Eisenhower,  and 
into  Kennedy's,  a  period  that  covered  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  present  life  span  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Sam  became  Speaker  of  the  Hous^  at 
the  age  of  58  in  1940  Early  in  1951,  he 
passed  the  record  for  a  Speaker's  service  set 
by  Henry  Clay  more  than  a  century  before. 
When  the  House  opened  its  session  last 
June,  Mr.  Sam  had  been  Speaker  twice  as 
long  as  Clay. 

How  can  his  contribution  be  assessed? 

Consider  the  diversity,  as  a  nation,  of  our 
origins;  the  variety  of  our  cultures,  our 
creeds,  and  our  races;  the  disparity  In  our 
circumstances  and  our  needs,  the  complex- 
ity of  our  Interests,  both  personal  and 
regional.  Somewhere,  if  terrible  divisions 
are  not  to  destroy  our  free  Republic,  there 
must  be  compromises  made  and  a  workable 
consensus  achieved  The  place  where  that 
Is  done  is  In  our  political  system,  and  no- 
where in  it  is  the  focus  of  conflict  sharper 
than  the  House,  where  often  narrow  sec- 
tional or  group  Interests  are  articulated  and 
the  crucial  power  to  Initiate  revenue  raising 
measures  lies. 

Mr.  Sam's  talent  as  Speaker  was  not  for 
flamboyance  or  rhetoric.  He  specialized  m 
getting  things  done,  sometimes  under  diffi- 
cult circumstances.  He  preferred  to  work 
quietly  In  the  background  and  to  avoid 
doing  Injury  to  the  institutions  or  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  His  methods  sometimes 
frustrated  more  liberal  and  impatient  men, 
but  politics  Is  the  art  of  the  possible  and 
Mr.  Sam  was  its  master.  He  made  the 
Speaker's  Job  into  one  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  President's. 

Mr.  Sam  revered  the  House  as  it  revered 
him.  He  was  a  partisan  man,  not  a  neuter. 
He  was  a  plain,  sensible  man,  skilled  In  the 
art  of  government.  He  did  not  make  many 
speeches,  although  when  he  made  one,  the 
House  listened  closely.  He  had  no  store  of 
small  talk  and  not  much  patience  for  It. 
His  scowl  was  forbidding.  But  those  who  got 
to  know  him  found  him  warm  and  on 
occasion  sentimental. 

Mr.  Sam  left  the  country  only  once,  but 
no  man  could  call  him  Insular. 

Mr.  Sam  was  one  of  the  last  of  his  breed 
of  frontier  politicians,  close  to  the  land  and 
its  institutions.  At  their  best — and  Mr.  Sam 
was  of  their  very  best — they  were  great  men 
who  built  a  great  nation. 


I  From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Nov.  17.  1961] 
As  We  See  It:  Mr.  Sam 

Sam  RAYBtTRN  was  a  great  pro  in  the 
tough  game  of  politics.  He  was  a  great  leg- 
islative strategist.  He  was  a  great  Demo- 
crat. 

But  above  all  these,  he  was  a  great 
American. 

Mr.  Sam.  he  was  called  and  how  well  that 
exemplifies  the  regard  in  which  he  was 
held.  Not  Just  Sam.  That  was  too  Inti- 
mate. Not  Mr  Rayburn.  That  was  too 
formal  Mr.  Sam  exactly  expresses  affec- 
tion and  respect. 

And  it  Is  with  affection  and  respect  that 
we  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers  pay  tribute  to 
service  and  his  fierce  loyalty  to  his  country, 
and  bid  him  our  sad  farewell. 


It  is  of  course  a  truism  that  Mr.  Sam  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Influences  in  Gov- 
ernment outside  the  'White  House  In  the 
long  years  he  presided  as  Speaker  of  the 
House.  He  was  Speaker  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  any  other  man  in  our  history,  and 
he  was  unquestionably  right  in  saying  he 
served  "with"  Presidents,  not  "undef"  them 

He  could  be  tough  when  it  was  necessary. 
He  was  a  master  parliamentarian.  But  Mr 
Sam  never  permitted  himself  to  be  cemented 
In  his  own  point  of  view.  If  he  were  con- 
vinced that  changing  conditions  demanded 
it.  he  would  change  his  position  accordingly, 
openly  and  without  niggling  equivocation. 

"Be  rea.sonable.  Be  fair,"  he  would  say 
to  neophyte  Congressmen. 

Mr.  Sam  was  always  reasonable.  He  was 
always  fair. 

We  join  our  fellow  Americans  in  their 
sorrow  at  his  passing. 

The  needs  of  our  political  system — and 
we  are  sure  Mr.  Sam  would  agree — call  for 
the  naming  of  a  successor  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  Congress  convenes  in  January 

It  is  our  belief  there  is  no  one  better  fitted 
or  more  deserving  than  Representative  John 
W.  McCormack,  of  Massachusetts. 

McCoRMACK  has  been  Democratic  floor 
leader  17  years,  longer  than  any  other  man. 
He  served  as  Speaker  pro  tern  during  Mr 
Sam's  absence  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
past  session. 

He.  too,  is  a  tested  and  loyal  American 
He  has  the  respect  both  of  fellow  Democrats 
and  Republicans. 

On  the  basis  of  experience,  length  of 
service,  intelligence  and  leadership.  Mc- 
Cormack merits  the  speakership. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  suffered  a  deep  and  immense  loss 
with  the  passing  of  our  former  beloved 
Speaker,  Sam  Rayburn.  A  man  of  the 
F>eople,  dedicated  to  the  people  and  to 
this  House,  which  was  his  life  and  his 
love,  his  absence  will  be  felt  for  many 
years  to  come.  Mr.  Sam  thoroughly  un- 
derstood the  principles  upon  which  our 
Government  was  founded,  for  he  himself 
was  the  living  example  of  what  can  be 
achieved  by  hard  work  and  devotion  to 
duty  in  a  free  society  under  a  freely 
elected  Government.  Coming  from  a 
poor,  hard-working  and  honest  family, 
he  rose  in  rank  to  the  third  highest  post 
in  our  Government.  He  did  this  by  dili- 
gently working  for  the  people  who  elected 
him,  for  his  party,  and  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  always  with  their  best  interests 
in  mind. 

We  Members  of  the  House  who  so 
often  benefited  from  his  counsel  and  ad- 
vice will  especially  miss  him. 

To  his  bereaved  family,  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy   and  condolences. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues, 
in  a  few  words  of  tribute  to  our  late 
Speaker.  Speaker  Rayburn  will  always 
live  in  the  history  of  a  grateful  Republic 
as  one  of  her  greatest  servants.  He  was 
a  man  of  true  integrity  and  of  great 
ability.  He  always  protected  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  House  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. 

No  one  could  surpass  his  devotion  to 
our  great  Nation,  and  no  one  could  sur- 
pass his  desires  to  uphold  the  principles 
which  have  made  this  Nation  great.  His 
courage,  foresight,  fairness  and  sound 
judgment  have  contributed  to  the 
strength  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  strength  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 
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Ue  will  ever  be  my  example  of  a  true 
9tat»'sman,  one  who  was  thoroiwhly  hu- 
aiari  who  was  endowed  with  real  ability 
and  sterling  honesty— all  dedicated  to 
s»'C'ue  the  best  Interests  of  the  country 
he  loved  and  served  so  long.  He  will  be 
misst'd    by   this   Nation    a.s    loti?    as    it 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speakt-r.  I 
hasten  to  Join  my  colleasues.  on  this 
<.i\d  occasion,  to  pay  honor  to  a  late  and 
beloved  American,  Speaker  Sam  Rw- 
BURN.  I  would  almost  say  Sam  Rwburn. 
of  Texas,  but  while  we  ail  ktuAv  uf  Ins 
Tex.is  birth,  his  love  for  his  native  iSLate. 
his  pride  in  his  heritage,  the  late  S\m 
ElvYBfSN  w'isS\M  R\YBr!:Nu;  'lif  Ututed 
states,  Sam  Raybirn  of  the  L">emocratic 
I'arty,  Sm«  RAYStTRS  world  figure,  and 
now.  like  Lincoln,  S\m  Hwi-.trn  ••belon;;^ 
to  the  a^'cs." 

At    t^ie    same    lime    that   our   b^'Iuved 
Speaker  belongs  to  the  ages  because  of 
his   untimely   passir.„',   he   also   b.lon^s. 
indelibly,  to  all  of  us  who  'Aere  piivilc't'd 
to  serve  »  1th  and  under  him.     The  mem- 
ory of  his  life,  and  those  times  when  we 
were  pnvi'.eced  to  talk  with  hi:n,  or  have 
audience  with  him,  or  ju?t  watch  him 
pre.sid'\    -;:ves    u.s    comfort    against    dl.s- 
trcss.  confidence  against  adversity,  un- 
ceasu-.i^  pride  in  the  i:vat  Nation.,  and 
lis  people    whom  he  s«.Tved  so  nobly  aiid 
u.sifully.     The    very    manner    m    which 
he  prfsided  was.  and  contniues  to  be.  an 
in.spiration  to  all  of  us. 

He  reco:;nizcd  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  and  is  made  up  of  many 
faceLs.  that  this  alone  proved  that  that 
party,  which  he  loved  so  much.  wa.>  and 
IS  a  party  of  all  the  people.  And  so  it 
was  that,  time  after  time,  lii.s  influence 
was  u.-^cd  to  maintain  harmony.  He 
never  once  participated  in.  or  cncour- 
a-;ed.  any  prejudice,  and  he  looked  at  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  ai^d  at  the  party  as 
representing,  and  serving,  a  whole 
nation. 

I  repeat  here  what  I  have  so  often  said 
in  public  and  in  private:  Speaker  S\M 
R.ayblrn.  «reat  and  bu.sy  man  that  he 
wa.=5.  always  had  time  fur  you.  I  have 
never  asked  an  audience  but  uhat  I  re- 
ceived one.  and  was  fUways  tcieeled  and 
treated  cordially.  This,  to  me.  was  Just 
an')thtT  fviden.ce  of  his  '.(reatness. 

While  he  loved  his  party,  he  always 
put  his  country  above  party,  above  self, 
e\hibitin'.r  inspinni:  patriotism  at  all 
tunes.  I  feel  certain  history  will  spot- 
h_'ht  his  service  as  the  greatest  example 
of  bipartisan  patriotic  k-fejlslature  serv- 
ice of  his  time. 

I  salute  tho.se  who  rise  to  do  him 
honor 

To  his   family,  his  legion   of   friends. 
I   offer   my  deep   and   continuintj   sym- 
'    palhy. 

Aniid  the  great  >-ritf  v^liich.  accom- 
panitd  and  survived  his  pas.-ini;,  I  can- 
not but  inject  a  note  of  gratitude  For 
my  part  I  am  grateful  that  he  lived, 
strateful  that  he  served.  -,!ad  t!;at  I  knew 
and  served  with  him ,  T  consider  It  one 
of  the  ;;rcat  privile^'is  of  my  service 
here. 

Mr.  lANDRUM.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
Nation  *ill  not  pioduce  another  Sam 
Rayblrn.  His  life  span  Unks  the  primi- 
tive hfe  of  the  p:on*HM-s  of  this  country 


with  the  pres'iit  age  of  space.  His 
knowledge  of  the  country.  hLs  under- 
standing of  the  people,  coupled  with  the 
superior  vision  with  which  he  was  en- 
tk.wtd,  made  lnai  a  great  leader  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

History  will  record  his  c  .ntnbulions 
to  the  public  welfare  am«.ng  the  most 
impjiLant  marie  during  our  march  fmm 
pioneer  hardships  to  an  economic  posi- 
li.^n  UM'-vcelled  m  the  world,  but  I  Ihmk 
he  wuuld  iiave  btxn  yreat  in  any  uUxu 
held  m  which  he  m.,;ht  liave  chosen  to 
work.  Hi'  could  have  been  a  great  law- 
v»-r  ;.nd  I  am  citaln  that  he  would 
have  been  a  '-leat  teacher  for.  although 
he  was  n  i  on-  by  prcjfr'sslon.  he  did.  by 
his  actions  and  his  examplfs  to  others, 
tfach  in  the  real  .seti&e  that  men  learned 
by   being  associated  wUii  him 

In    measuring    the    true    greatness    of 
those  who  attain  heights  likt-  Mr    Ray- 
burn,  we  sometimes   think  in   terms  cf 
tlie  big  tilings  which  they  did  and  the 
worid-shakir.g  events  ui  which  liiey  par- 
ticipated.   While  Uure  is  an  abundance 
of  such  accomplish.ments  by  which  we 
could   measure  him.   I   beheve   that  the 
human  quahty   of   K»-nuine   sincerity   m 
the   intt-rest  of   pt-ople  and   their  prob- 
lems Ls  the  one  characteristic  which  des- 
tuied   hun    to  become   the   great   leader 
Ihal  he  was      I  never  saw  hun  too  busy 
to  lend  an  understanding  ear  to  a  prob- 
lem of  a  new.  inex{)erir:iced  aiid  obscure 
Member    of    the   Hou.se   of    Representa- 
tives   No  matter  hnw  pressed  for  time 
or  how  s..nple  and  uisignJicant  the  re- 
quest, he  was  always  aiixious  to  be  of 
help  to  everyone      I  recall  an  occasion 
sliortly  before   it   became   neccvsaiv   for 
him  to  leave  Washington  and  go  home 
for  tl'.e  last  time  when  I  had  two  young 
ladies,  each  16  year.s  of  age,  v'.siting  In 
the    gallery,    oi^.e   of   whom    had    known 
hun  and  had  expre.:oed  a  deMre  to  liave 
her  \isiting  friend  meet  him.    I  told  him 
of  this  while  he  was  presiding  over  de- 
bate in  the  House  and  a.sked  him  if.  at 
such  tune  as  he  was  able  U^  leave  the 
Chair,  he  w  )uld  mind  stepping  into  the 
corridors   and    give    these    youni?   ladies 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  him.     His 
immediate    re.-;poiLse    was.    'Wh.y    wait"^ 
Bring  tliem  Into  the  Speaker's  offices, " 
and  there,  for  more  than  a  ha'.f  hour,  he 
recited  the  history  of  th.is  country  as  he 
had  spon  it  d'-velop  during  his  long  years 
of  public  service,  tellin?  them  rf  his  li- 
brary and  the  legislative  history  stored 
in   that    memorial   at   Bonham.     Twice 
during  this  discussion  with  these  young 
ladies  I  suggested  we  had  taken  enough 
of  his  time  and.  on  Uie  secnnd  occasion. 
he   commanded  me  to  sit  down  that  I 
also  needed  to  h'-ar  some  of  what  li**  w;is 
saying      It  was  during  tins  vi.-it  that    I 
concluded    Sam    Raybtrn    would    have 
made  a  great  teacher  for,  while  he  dis- 
cu^^t■d  his  associations  with  t)^r  .growth 
and  development  of  Amerien    I  '  iw  t".M) 
young  ladies  not  yet  out  of  high  school 
cnthusiu-stically    attentive   to    a    lesson 
which  even  they  r>'Co:'nized  as  extraor- 
dinarily   great.     As  he   embraced    these 
young    girls    upon    leaving    hLs    office.    I 
thn'i-iht  of  the  phrase  from  Carl  Sand- 
burg   in    his    description    ff    Abraham 
Lincoln  and  said  to  my.self.  "there  too  is 
a  m.an  as  soft  as  the  drifting  fog  and  yet 


as  f^rm  and  haid  as  the  steel  which  sup- 
ports the  Capttr>l  hp  so  dearly  loves" 

Mr  KIUCZYNSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  Sam 
R.\YBUR!«  w.ll  always  be  remembered  for 
his  complt'te  dedication  to  his  countrj 
and  his  Itllow  man.  In  his  53  years  In 
public  service  he  was  devoted  and  es- 
iwused  U)  give  ail  of  energy  to  the  w»l- 
fnre  and  enlightr-nment  of  h;s  America 
r:  >ne  of  I'i,  here,  who  have  known  him 
can  ever  forget  his  full  effort  and  en- 
er, :y  to  be  able  to  tive  of  his  uU  to  pro- 
tect a;;d  keep  dt  niocracy  alive.  History 
!;i\es  note  of  ir.aiiy  leaders  and  :ieal 
m  11  who  1.  ive  built  gn  at  rn.'.ions. 

Bat  Sam  P-.wturN  gave  all  he  h.'id  to  h*^ 
able  to  assist  in  the  great  probU  ms  that 
confronted  his  5-tate  i.r.d  his  ror.ntry 
from  lyOG  to  tin  day  of  hi.s  death. 

The  duties  of  Uie  omce  of  Speaker  of 
t!ie  House  call  for  a  strong  and  agile 
bodv.  a  quick  and  able  mind,  an  ability 
to  d»'t«rmine  many  differences,  the  sa- 
gacity of  Solomon  and  the  graciousness 
of  the  f^nt^t  liast. 

To  lead  the  H  use  of  Representatives 
thruUKh  the  many  wars  and  the  major 
trials  since  1913  called  for  coura-e  and 
rrcat  acumen 

G'T/lemen,  we  could  carry  on  this 
eul.^gy  for  m.any  days  but  it  would  sum 
up  to  an  acknowledgment  that  In  the 
death  of  Sam  Ravbcrn  the  country  and. 
yes  the  free  world  lost  one  of  its  great- 
est exponents  and  warriors. 

Mr  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
difflrult  to  P.nd  the  riRht  words  to  de- 
scnbe  the  late  Speaker  Raybuf.n.  Small 
words  of  faint  praise  are  obvlpusly  in- 
adequate; and  yet.  becau.se  he  was  a 
simpli-  and  unpretentious  man,  flamboy- 
ant rhctoiic  seems  equally  Inappropri- 
ate Nor,  perhaps,  should  a  junior 
Member  of  the  opposite  party  presume 
to  .si)eak  in  the  midst  of  those  who  have 
knoAn  Mr.  Sam  so  well,  and  worked  with 
him  ovi  r  a  long  period  of  time. 

And  yet  we  cannot  remain  silent,  for 
it  IS  seldom  indeed  that  we  are  privil- 
eged to  serve  with  a  man  on  whom  the 
judgment  of  hi.story  Is  even  now  bemg 
pronounced.  It  is  as  though — the  trial 
being  completed — the  jury  did  not 
choose  even  to  leave  the  courtroom,  but 
in.stead  liad  sunply  instructed  its  fore- 
num  to  rise  and  deliver  the  verdict.  And 
if  Speaker  Raybi'rns  full  role  does  not 
apix^ar  m  the  hiilory  books  of  our  coun- 
try. It  IS  only  because  Lliose  books  have 
not  yet  been  wrilUMi.  But  the  day  is 
not  distant  when  children  throughout 
the  land,  as  they  study  tlie  histoiT  of 
this  House,  wi'.l  learn  the  name  of  Sam 
Raybukn  in  the  same  breath  with  Henry 
Clay,  and  Joe  Cannon  For  our  part, 
w--  who  were  his  collearues  can  say  with 
quiet  p!id^  in  years  to  come,  "I  served 
in  the  House  when  Sam  Raybtrn  was 
Speaker  ■  And  that  Indeed  la  no  pmall 
tiling. 

Mr.  Six-aker,  I  will  not  try  to  rf  cite 
the  many  personal  quahties  which  set 
Mr.  Sam  apart.  It  Is  proper.  I  think,  to 
Wa\n  tj;;it  t.isk  In  the  good  and  able 
hands  of  oUier  friends  who  have  already 
today  paid  such  eloquent  tribute.  Vet 
in  this  regard.  I  would  Like  to  close  with 
four  lint  s  from  Alexander  Pope,  who 
siiys  so  briefly  and  so  well  what  we 
niight  .sfugglc  all  day  to  express.     And 
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although  this  passage  was  written  over 
200  years  ago  about  another  man,  it  ap- 
plies equally  today  to  our  late  and  hon- 
ored Speaker: 

■stiitesnian,  yet  friend  to  truth;  of  soul 
bUioert" 

In    actliiii    faithful,    and    hi    honor    clear; 

Whi>  broke  no  promise,  serv'd  no  private 
end. 

Who  gained  no  title,  and  who  lost  no 
friend 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
l)a.ssing  of  Speaker  Rayburn,  the  country 
has  lost  one  of  its  foremost  citizens.  Not 
only  was  Sam  Rayburn  one  of  the  great- 
est Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
lives  but  he  was  al.so  one  of  America's 
greatest  statesmen. 

Six'aker  Rayburn  won  his  spurs  the 
hard  way  in  the  real  American  tradition 
which  permits  even  a  poor  cotmtry  boy 
to  rise  to  one  of  the  most  important  posi- 
tions in  our  Federal  Government. 
Six^aker  Rayburn  understood  the  long- 
ings and  desires  of  the  common  man  be- 
cause he  was  a  common  man  himself. 
He  was  honest  and  sincere,  and  he  spent 
the  better  part  of  his  life  serving  his  fel- 
low man.  What  greater  tribute  can  be 
given  to  any  man? 

Speaker  Rayburn  was  a  loyal  Demo- 
crat, but  as  Sc>eaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  was  fair  and  impar- 
tial to  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 
The  House  of  Representatives  was  his 
first  love,  and  he  was  the  greatest  cham- 
pion of  Its  rights  and  prerogatives.  His 
name  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
the  greatest  Speakers  in  our  day. 

Sam  Rayburn  and  I  were  good  friends 
and  I  greatly  appreciated  his  many  acts 
of  kindness  which  came  my  way 
throughout  the  years.  I  mourn  his  pass- 
ing and  can  only  take  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  as  a  Christian  gentleman. 
Speaker  Rayburn  served  well  his  day  and 
generation. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 16.  1961.  the  council  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  paid  its  tribute  to  the  late 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn.  in  a  tm- 
animously  adopted  resolution,  and  it 
seems  to  mc  fitting  that  It  be  included 
here. 

As  the  resolution  states,  Mr.  Sam  had 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  col- 
leagues. To  this  I  would  add.  he  held 
our  devotion  and  afTectlon. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  this,  but 
no  doubt  the  warmly  human  character- 
istics he  evidenced  stand  high  on  the  list. 
He  never  failed  in  an  opportimity  to 
raise  a  member  in  the  eyes  of  that  mem- 
bers  constituency,  nor  to  give  us  of  his 
wisdom  and  aid. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Philadelphia  is  as  follows: 

Rr-soLUTioN  Relative  to  the  Death  or  the 

Honorable  Samuel  Raybubn,  Speaker  or 

the   us    House  or  Representatives 

Whereas,  on  November  16,  1961.  the  death 

of  the  Honorable  Samuel  Ratburn,  Speaker 

of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  plunged 

our  entire  Nation  into  mourning;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Ratburn  served  In  Congress 
for  49  years,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  any 
predecessor,  and  for  16  years  he  presided  aB 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
auuX 


Whereas  during  his  years  as  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  his  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of 
our  country  and  his  great  talents  In  the  field 
of  legislative  processes,  he  was  resjKinslble 
for  having  enacted  many  measures  which 
have  been  of  Inestimable  benefit  to  the  Na- 
tion and  Its  people;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Sam.  as  he  was  affectionately 
known,  had  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
all  of  his  colleagues,  regardless  of  political 
affiliation,  and  he  was  recognized  as  the  most 
powerful  figure  In  Congress  in  shaping  the 
course  of  national  legi.slation  over  many 
years;  therefore 

Resoli^ed,  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  That  we  hereby  join  the  Na- 
tion In  mourning  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Samuel  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  one  of  the  most 
respected  and  devoted  public  servants  of 
our  time,  whose  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  our 
country  In  this  crucial  period  of  Its  history. 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Acting 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Members  of  Congress  from 
Philadelphia, 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  grateful  for  the  opporttmity  to- 
day to  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
American,  the  late  Speaker  Raybxjrn  of 
Texas.  Speaker  Raybtjrn's  career  stands 
clearly  as  an  example  of  what  all  Ameri- 
cans should  aspire  to  be — a  leader  and  a 
great  citizen.  Speaker  Rayburn  was  one 
of  the  most  effective  citizens  this  Nation 
has  ever  knbwn.  and  his  life  stands  as 
a  model  and  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Rayburn  was  bom  in  1882  and 
moved  to  Texas  shortly  thereafter.  His 
background  was  simple  and  unpreten- 
tious, and  he  attended  the  pubhc  schools. 
Speaker  Raybctrn  was  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
shortly  after  graduation  from  law  school. 

As  you  all  know,  his  great  career  of 
public  service  began  in  1907  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Texas  State  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  his  career  in  legislative 
leadership  was  launched  when  he  was 
elected  State  speaker  in  1912. 

Elected  to  the  63d  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  1913.  Speaker  Rayburn 
began  a  career  as  a  legislator  which  has 
known  no  parallel  in  this  Nation's  his- 
tory. He  served  as  majority  leader  in 
the  75th  and  76th  Congresses  and  finally, 
in  1940.  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House — the  House  he  loved — and  as  you 
know,  he  holds  the  extraordinary  record 
of  maintaining  the  speakership  of  this 
House  longer  than  any  other  man. 

I  am  privileged  to  serve  on  the  same 
committee,  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  which 
Speaker  Rayettrn  was  a  member  and 
chairman.  His  traditions  of  fair  play 
and  concern  for  public  interest  may  yet 
be  seen  in  the  legislation  it  dealt  with 
during  his  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Florida 
join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Ray- 
burn, for  he  4id  much  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  the  growth  our  State  now  un- 
dergoes. His  loss  is  mourned  and  felt, 
though  his  spirit  lives  on. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
so  very  much  that  can  be  said  today 
about  the  loss  to  America  in  the  death 
of  our  beloved  Speaker,  the  late  Sam 
Rayburn.  History,  however,  will  take 
a  less  p)ersonal  viewpoint  than  we  here 
today  and  will  proclaim  the  great  gains 


enjoyed  by  America  as  a  result  of  Mr. 
Sams  service  to  his  country.  But.  being 
mortal  men"*  subject  to  human  emotions, 
today  we  express  and  record  forever  our 
love  and  respect  for  Sam  Ray- burn,  the 
man. 

Speaker  Rayburn's  forte- — the  vital 
quality  for  success  as  Speaker — was  the 
ability  to  translate  a  legislative  need, 
via  the  Members  of  this  House,  into 
effective  law.  So  his  business  dealt  in 
men — knowing  them  and  acquiring  an 
adequate  degree  of  their  cooperation, 
agreement,  and  goodwill  to  create  our 
intricate  product,  the  law  of  the  land. 

He  put  his  mark  on  this  House  of 
Representatives  and  made  it  greater  in 
many  ways,  one  of  which  was  by  freely 
assisting  its  newly  elected  Members  to 
better  fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  the 
people.  He  gave  us  access  to  his  vast 
experience  at  any  time,  but  he  was  never 
aloof  or  above  lending  a  hrftnan  touch 
to  a  situation.  Perhaps  I  am  tempted 
to  speak  too  personally  about  my  rela- 
tively short  association  with  him.  but 
often  exp)eriences  that  are  passed  off  as 
insignificant  at  the  moment  of  their  oc- 
currence are,  in  Uie  final  accounting, 
revealing.  We  s<flhetimes  allow  these 
incidents  to  go  unmentioned  at  a  time 
such  as  this  in  the  fear  that  they  will 
be  considered  inappropriate.  To  the 
contrary,  though,  I  view  them  as  an  in- 
sight into  Sam  Rayburn's  character  and 
greatness. 

I  remember  one  day  during  my  first 
year  as  a  Member  of  this  great  body, 
I  was  guiding  two  elderly  constituents, 
lovely  and  impressionable  ladies,  through 
the  halls  of  the  Capitol,  pointing  out 
the  sights — still  somewhat  unfamiliar  to 
me.  In  one  corridor  we  met  the  Sr>eaker 
walking  briskly  toward  us.  He  greeted 
us  heartily,  as  was  his  manner,  and  I 
responded  respectfully.  He  immediately 
picked  up  the  conversation,  and,  before 
I  realized  it,  he  was  leading  us  all 
down  the  hall  to  his  oflBce,"- continuing 
the  tour  as  we  went.  The  ladies  were 
entranced;  the  Speaker  was  enchant- 
ing; and  I  was  amazed  and  grateful. 
Mr.  Sam  had  not  been  cornered;  he  had 
given  freely  of  his  irreplaceable  time, 
not  only  to  a  freshman  member  of  the 
opFKJsition  party  in  the  Congress,  but 
to  two  ladies  from  a  faraway  State.  Mr. 
Sam  was  never  too  busy  or  too  prepos- 
sessed to  spend  a  moment  with  each  of 
us.  When  he  did  so,  we  always  came 
away  more  familiar  with  the  complexi- 
ties of  this  House  and  enriched  by  a 
lesson  in  its  workings. 

And  so- today  we  feel  not  just  an  im- 
personal loss  to  the  Nation  in  the  passing 
of  Sam  Rayburn.  We  have  experienced 
the  removal  of  an  integral  part  of  our 
daily  lives.  We  grieve  as  Americans 
and  as  friends. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too, 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  a  great  leader. 

Few  men,  under  the  stresses  that  ac- 
companied his  long  service  in  the  Con- 
gress and  his  long  tenure  as  Speaker  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
could  have  maintained  the  mental  bal- 
ance that  Sam  Rayburn  did.  That  he 
served  constructively  in  this  House 
through  two  world  wars,  through  periods 
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of  giddy  boom  and  dismal  bust,  as  well 
a.s  through  periods  of  evolution  border- 
ing on  revolution,  would  be  credit  to  any 
man.  But  Mr  Sam  did  more  than  that. 
He  led — and  his  steady  hand  on  the 
helm  of  legislation  will  be  recorded  in 

'ni.'5to:-y- 

Let  us  remember  S.mh  Rwburn  a.s  we 
proceed  into  the  future  and  maintain 
the  .'>anity  that  the  times  require. 

My  own  personal  sympathie.s  co  out 
to  the  Rayburn  family  although  they  will 
all  be  sustained  and  soothed  by  thr 
knowledge  of  the  great  good  he  did  for 
the  country  he  loved. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr  Six'aker.  no 
m.-in  loved  the  House  of  Representatives 
more  than  Sam  Raybvrn.  and  no  man 
was  more  beloved  by  the  House.  Hus 
death  is  a  great  personal  loss  to  each 
of  us. 

Nothin'T  we  say  here  today  can  add  to 
the  stature  Speaker  Rayburn  earned  for 
himself  during  his  lifetime  of  service  to 
his  country.  His  position  was  unique  in 
the  long  history  of  the  House  and  hi.; 
achievements  live  on  in  the  larce  body 
of  law  under  which  our  country  ha.s 
grown  to  greatness.  ^ 

Tliere  can  be  noTlnrr  monument  to 
this  man  whose  half  century  of  public 
service  gave  him  a  deep  sense  of  h.iston'- 
and  of  the  continuity  in  American  public 
affairs.  A  man  who  participated  m  the 
decisions  of  great  crisi.s.  he  also  knew 
that  democracy  floun.shcs  best  in  the 
day-to-day  effort  to  impr-ive  mans  lot. 

Americans  everywhere  share  in  his 
family's  sense  of  loss,  for  he  was  first 
and  foremost  a  great  and  good  Amer- 
ican. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uke  most 
of  us  present  today,  this  will  be  the  first 
session  of  the  Congress  in  which  I  will 
serve  while  the  oflQce  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  is  occupied  by  someone  other  than 
Mr.  Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas.  Custom 
decrees  that  we  should  refer  to  him  as 
the  late  Speaker  Rayburn  "  but  I  feel 
that  such  a  reference  implies  a  dilution 
of  his  influence  which  is  not  supported  by 
the  evidence  all  around  us. 

As  the  years  pass  by  we  are  all  priv- 
ileged to  know  individuals  who  stand 
head  and  shoulders  above  their  contem- 
poraries within  the  range  of  a  particular 
profession.  It  has  been  often  noted  that 
the  capacity  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  such  individuals  is  one  of  the 
deep-rooted  sources  of  our  national 
strength.  Viewing  the  pattern  of  events 
during  recent  years  we  must  inevitably 
conclude  that  Speaker  Raypupn  was  that 
most  remarkable  of  all  ind  vidua  Is — one 
who  could  maintain  a  marked  superior- 
ity of  stature  by  comparison  with  not 
only  his  contemporaries  but  also  by 
measurement  aRaln.'^t  the  :  :.sin'^  leader- 
ship of  several  new  trer.f-rations. 

All  of  us  havp  been  taught  that  ours 
is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men: 
ho'.vever.  like  most  such 'statements  it  is 
subject  to  some  qualifications  when  ap- 
plied to  the  realities  of  a  fluid  situation. 
l"i;e  ever-changing  neeils  and  objectives 
of  our  throwing  American  NatMn  requires 
that  our  C'rovernment  rfma.n  fluid  and 
flexible,  responsive  to  the  people  as  they 
encounter  successive  problems  and  as 
they  signify  a  desire  to  reach  new  goals 
An  understanding  of  this  cucumslance 
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was.  to  my  mind,  the  key  to  the 
ness  of  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn 

Uia  career  emphasizes  how  well  he 
understood  the  first  requiieraent  for  a 
successful  representative  government. 
That  rfquirem-nt  is  simply  for  the  leg- 
islative process  to  be  on:ani?<-d  produc- 
tively As  a  center  post  ar('und  which 
contending  voices  and  forcrs  could  re- 
volve while  they  measured  their  strength 
and  arrived  at  a  decision  he  had  con- 
fidence that  f:rmr.f  s  and  fairness  in  his 
chair  would  cive  direction  to  the  ener- 
gies of  all  of  us.  and  we  would  thereby 
arrive  at  acceptable  cipcisions  most  of 
the  time 

We  havi'  been  diminished  by  his  pa&s- 
in^'.  but  he  would  be  the  first  to  tell  us 
that  otiiers  will  rise  to  an  equ.^1  hn^Jiht 
of  respect  in  this  Chamber,  and  that  his 
lesacy  to  us  is  a  will  to  work.  t«  be  fair, 
and  to  r<"member  ah.vays  that  we  cannot 
avoid  our  nbli-'atif*n  to  play  a  role  m  tlie 
writing  of  history 

Mr.  GILBERT.  iTr  Speakf  r,  we  mr*  t 
today  to  eulogize  one  of  the  gnatest 
Americans  of  our  time  one  of  the  most 
renowned  public  servants  evir  to  serve 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  a 
man  who  will  be  acclaimed  by  history  to 
t*  one  of  the  greatest  Speakers  of  the 
Houiie  of  H-^prcstntatives.  as  we  who  had 
the  priviicie  to  serve  with  him  now  ac- 
claim him:  a  man  dear  to  all  of  us.  and 
held  m  lush  esteem  by  millions  of  people 
throughout  our  country,  our  late  Speak- 
er, Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas.  Tliere  is  sad- 
ness in  o\;r  hearts  and  we  deeply  mourn 
him. 

Our  President  spoke  our  sentiments 
when  he  said: 

Mr  .S.\M  RAYn*RN  !•!  st'inc;  nrlthrr  thl^ 
H'luse  nor  the  Nation  la  the  SMiie  without 
him. 

We  have  suflrrtd  a  great  loss;  our 
entire  Nation  has  su  fie  red  a  great  loss. 
Sam  Rayburn  devoted  all  his  time,  all  his 
talents,  his  life,  to  his  arduous  duties  in 
be  l.alf  of  his  people  and  his  country.  We 
who  benefited  by  his  leadership  in  his 
capacity  as  Speaker,  have  knowledge  of 
his  brilliant  statesmanship,  his  fairness 
and  integrity,  the  confidence  ho  iiLstUled. 
his  loyalty,  the  tremendous  contributions 
he  made  to  the  well-being  of  our  people, 
the  preservation  of  our  liberty,  and  the 
ideals  of  democracy.  Many  th.ousaiids  of 
magnificent  tributes  have  been  paid  to 
Sam  Rayburn  throughout  the  yars;  he 
was  highly  deserving  of  them  all. 

Mr.  Sam  Rayburn  is  gone- but  the 
memory  of  his  inspiration  and  the  fine 
examples  he  set  for  us  to  emulate  will 
remain. 

Mr.  AD.\IR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  their  expressions 
of  .sorrow  at  the  loss  of  former  Speaker 
Sam  Raykurn.  He  was  a  k'val  American 
and  a  man  who  believed  fervently  in  the 
procedures  aiKl  responsibilities  of  this 
House.  He  has  left  his  mark  upon  the 
Ci>:  _'i>-s  and  upon  our  Nation 

Mr.  BEINNETT  of  Florida.  Mr  Speak- 
er, when  mary  of  us  were  at  the  White 
Hou.■^e  this  morning  there  w:vs  a  univer- 
sal feeling  of  deepest  regret  that  our 
dear  and  tried  friend,  Speaker  Sam  Rat- 
burn  was  no  longer  with  us.  in  fact,  this 
was  the  feelin«  of  the  whole  country 
when  he  was  1.i'k<  n  from  us      No  public 


servant  in  the  past  decades  has  been 
more  universally  respected  than  our  be- 
loved,  now   deceased,   leader,   Mr.   Ray- 

BiKN.  There  was  in  his  presence  a  well 
eained  feclin,'  not  only  of  rc&pect  but 
also  of  confidence.  Partly,  this  was  the 
result  of  his  able  mind;  but  more  cer- 
tainly it  was  the  result  of  the  absolute 
mleerity  of  his  life  and  deeds.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  most  important  qual- 
ify m  public  ser\  ice  is  integrity.  Speaker 
Rayburn  had  this  quality  through  every 
portion  of  Ins  life  and  being.  Free  gov- 
ernment m  our  country  and  throughout 
the  world  is  stronger  because  of  tlie  Ule 
he  led  Nc^  man  could  want  a  better 
memorial  than  that. 

Mr  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  everlasting  memory  of  a  great 
man — Speaker  S.\m  Rayburn. 

No  words  of  mine  can  adequately  ex- 
press my  affection  and  respect  for 
our  former  Speaker.  To  me,  he  was  a 
man  among  men.  As  a  man  he  always 
seemed  to  m(  to  be  a  tower  of  ci)nfldent 
strength.  No  responsible  person  ever 
questioned  his  word  or  his  motive.  He 
was  a  man  other  men  loved  and  respect- 
ed. }Ir  was  a  man  who  loved  and  re- 
spected his  fellow  man.  Perhaps  this 
w  ;us  the  cornerstone  of  his  greatness. 
He  could  associate  with  kings  and  queens 
and  yet  he  had  the  common,  gentle,  and 
kind  touch  that  endeared  him  to  the 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  him.  As  with 
every  other  man,  he  must  have  had 
frailties,  but  they  were  uncommonly  few . 

The  good  L<ird  blessed  Speaker  Rat- 
burn  with  ureat  talents  ami  they  were 
used  as  He  intended. 

The  author  Is  unknown  to  me,  but  the 
following  words  will  express  the  feelings 
of  many  Americans: 

ThP  t.Til  Ced.ir  fell 

And    left    a    lonely    plac«    against    the    aky 

My  deepest  regret  U  that  I  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  know  him  sooner 
and  longer. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
assemble  today  to  pay  our  respects  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn,  I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  aware 
of  our  inability  to  express  in  words  the 
deep  sentiments  which  all  of  us  feel. 
Tlie  shock  which  we  experienced  In  the 
passing  of  this  great  American  from 
earthly  existence  is  still  with  each  of  us 
and  will  remain  throughout  our  lifetime. 

I  count  it  one  of  the  great  privileges 
of  my  life  to  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  this  great  man.  To  have  served 
with  him  in  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United 
States  was  a  privilege  which  I  shall  al- 
ways cherish.  The  warm  friendship 
which  he  displayed  toward  me  for  many 
years  before  my  becoming  a  Member  of 
the  ronrT<^s  will  always  be  a  fond  mem- 
ory, l)ut  the  privilege  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  In  the  Important  affairs 
of  our  Nation  heightened  my  love  and 
re«;pfet  for  him. 

It  wa.s  in  1940  that  I  first  met  Speaker 
R».yburn.  At  that  time  he  came  to  my 
community  to  speak  to  the  Gastonla 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  while  I 
was  serving  as  president  of  that  organ- 
ization. At  that  time  Mr.  Raybukn  was 
maif.rity  leader  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
.sentatives.    The  impression  that  he  made 
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upon  our  community  remains  today  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  who  had  the 
opi)ortunity  to  meet  and  hear  him  speak. 
During  the  intervening  years  and  on  my 
visit,s  to  Washington  I  always  made  it 
a  iKjint  to  come  by  and  visit  with  the 
Si>eaker  briefly.  In  spite  of  his  onerous 
duties  I  always  found  that  he  had  time 
to  exchange  greetings  and  in  many  cases 
to  sit  down  and  talk  to  me  and  give  me 
tiie  benefit  of  his  counsel. 

L'i)on  my  entering  upon  my  service  in 
th.e  House  of  Representatives  in  1957 
Mr.  Rayburn  went  to  considerable  in- 
convenience to  visit  with  me  and  my 
family  in  the  Capitol.  His  kindness  to- 
ward my  mother  and  the  expressions 
which  he  made  at  that  time  will  always 
be  remembered  by  her  with  deep  grati- 
tude and  will  remain  in  my  mind  as 
marked  evidence  of  the  generosity  of  this 
great  man  to  those  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact. 

In  every  community  in  the  Nation  Mr. 
Raybubns  passing  was  a  great  shock 
to  the  people.  In  North  Carolina  I  sup- 
pose every  newspaper  carried  an  edi- 
torial upon  his  life  and  service.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  ask  that  the  edi- 
torials of  the  Charlotte  Observer  and 
Shelby  Daily  Star  of  November  17,  1961. 
and  the  Gastonia  Gazette  of  November 
16,  1961,  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks 
at  tiiis  point  in  the  Record  : 

(Prom  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Nov.  17,  1961] 

A  PoLmcAL  Era  Neahs  Exd  With  Death  or 

Mr.  Sam 

The  words  "Mr.  Rayburn  U  up"'  always  had 
an  electrifying  effect  In  the  cloakrooma  and 
corridors  of  tlie  Capitol. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  crowd  back  Into  the  Chamber  to  bear 
him.  They  expected  no  bombast,  and  got 
none.  The  stocky,  bald  Texan  would  state 
his  argument  succinctly.  The  rapport  be- 
tween the  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House  often  did  the  rest. 

They  respected  bis  fairness,  his  Judgment, 
and  his  Integrity.  They  were  conscious  of 
his  nmtchleas  experience,  both  as  a  Member 
^aad  Weaker  of  the  body  to  which  tbey  be- 
longed. And  they  hesitated  to  take  him  on 
In   a   no-holds-barred  legislative   fight. 

The  death  of  Sam  RAYBtTKN  in  the  north 
Texas  farming  community  of  Bonham  prac- 
tically spells  the  end  to  a  dramatic  and 
crucial  era  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

We  are  now  living  In  the  age  of  those  who 
were  born  In  the  20th  century.  The  New 
Frontier  Is  the  hallmark  of  Washington. 
The  d.TVs  of  Wilson  and  Hoover,  the  trials  of 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  have  faded  as  the 
larger  dangers  of  the  nuclear  age  have  come 
to  confront  the  Kennedys  and  the  Nlxons. 

But  we  look  back  In  nostalgia  at  the  mold- 
ing of  a  country's  character  and  purpose, 
from  the  moment  Sam  Ratbtthn  claimed  his 
House  5e;\t  In  1913  under  President  Wilson, 
to  the  dftv  In  1961  that  the  sun  set  the  last 
time  for  him  beyond  the  prairies  of  his  be- 
luved    Texas. 

Rayburn  was  In  a  large  measure  the  em- 
bodiment of  standard.  If  largely  paast, 
American  political  traits  In  the  early  days 
uf  t'.ie  ccr.airy. 

By  dint  of  hard  work,  thrift,  personal  sac- 
rlftce  and  determination,  he  rose  from  his 
poor  and  unpromising  beginning  as  the 
elfThth  of  11  children  In  n  Texas  farm  family, 
to  one  of  the  most  powerful  positions  In  the 
Otjvemment  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  age  of  12,  Ratbxttin  stood  unob- 
tru.slvely  In  the  rain  at  Bonham  to  hear 
fc  speech  by  Representative  Joseph  W.  Bailey, 
later  to  become  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Texas. 


He  marked  that  day  in  1894  as  one  of  resolu- 
tion to  follow  In  the  footsteps  of  the  Con- 
gressman Whose  words  paled  In  the  aura  of 
dignity  and  Importance  surrounding  hixa. 

This  Impressionable  lad  was  in  the  Texas 
House  12  years  later.  He  Invested  his  legis- 
lator's fee  of  $5  a  day  to  study  law  at  the 
University  of  Texas  In  Austin.  Five  years 
later  he  was  speaker  of  the  State  house 
and  In  a  year  more  he  was  elected  to  the 
63d   Congress. 

Rayburn's  steady  cUmb  to  the  congres- 
sional summit  culminated  Just  before  World 
War  II.  Elected  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House 
In  1940,  he  went  on  to  more  than  double 
Whig  Speaker  Henry  C!.iy  s  record  of  strvice 
In   that   position. 

His  effectiveness  lay  not  only  In  his  basic 
faith  In  the  Judgment  of  the  American 
people  and  those  who  represented  them — 
given  the  facts  upon  which  to  base  their 
decisions — but  In  his  conviction  that  people 
who  can't  lead  by  persuasion  can't  lead  at 
all. 

His  dedication  to  his  Job  ^-as  complete. 
His  aspirations.  If  they  lay  beyond  the 
Speaker's  gavel,  were  shunted  aside  as  he 
threw  his  support  to  others  within  the 
party.  As  one  of  Its  leading  architects,  he 
became.  In  fact,  the  party's  Mr.  Democrat — 
a  title  worn  neither  haughtily  nor  In- 
tolerantly. 

Sam  RAYnrRN  was  an  American  who  made 
the  most  of  the  opportunities  In  his  path. 
He  was  the  confidant  of  Presidents,  but  he 
was  unpretentious  and  ungregarlous.  He 
was,  at  the  core,  solid  as  a  rock — not  per- 
fect— but  good  for  this  country. 

A  fitting  epitaph  might  be  the  words 
quickly  passed  In  the  Capitol  when  he  arose 
to  speak: 

"Mr.  RATsntN  Is  up." 

(From  the  Shelby  Dally  Star,  Nov.  17,  1961] 

Mr.  Sam  ErrroMTZED  FArrHrtri.  Sep.vici:  in  a 

PiTBLic    Office 

A  soft-sjKDken  Texan  rode  herd  on  the 
House  In  the  person  of  Sam  Ratburn. 

A  Texan  who  knew  how  to  use  the  spur, 
but  seldom  had  to. 

A  Texan  who  knew  what  blinders  were 
for,  but  never  felt  it  necessary  to  shutter 
anybody's  eyes. 

A  Texan  who  knew  all  the  rules  and  how 
and  when  to  use  them,  who  time  and  time 
again  corralled  the  votes  to  Implement  legis- 
lation vital  to  the  Nation. 

When  he  fell  on  sleep  In  the  Texas  town 
he  loved  Thursday  morning,  he  was  a  man 
honored  as  few  men  have  ever  been. 

It  would  be  hard  to  Imagine  Sam  Ratburn 
not  among  friends.  For  with  a  gentleness 
of  spirit  and  a  steel-hard  quality  of  convic- 
tion, he  had  lived  a  lifetime  in  the  thick  of 
partisan  politics  without  earning  the  bitter- 
ness of  any  nran,  Democrat  or  Republican. 

His  longevity  in  political  life  and  his  rise 
to  exalted  position  rested  on  his  knowing 
how  to  get  along  with  people.  His  favorite 
advice  to  new  Members  of  Congress  was: 
"Be  reasonable.    Be  fair." 

The  House  speakership  represented  the 
pinnacle  of  his  aspirations.  He  never  wanted 
to  be  a  Senator,  never  sought  a  governor- 
ship, though  he  unq^iestionably  could  have 
had  either. 

Impeccably  dressed,  usually  In  a  dark  suit, 
Mr.  Sam  was  immensely  dignified  as  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  House.  He  would  lean 
back  in  his  tall,  brown  leather  swivel  chair 
and  seem  to  take  only  a  passive  interest  in 
the  endless  drone  of  debate.  But  if  any 
opponent  thought  the  Speaker  was  wool- 
gathering and  wouldn't  detect  a  well-camou- 
flaged attack,  he  soon  found  out  differently. 
The  Speaker  was  ever  on  the  alert. 

Sam  Rateurn  held  many  records,  both  for 
years  In  service,  and  for  tenure  In  the  office 
of  Speaker.  Often  the  very  length  of  his 
years  in  the  House  tended  to  overshadow  the 


role  he  played  In  all  those  years  in  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  of  far-reaching  signifi- 
cance. 

He  sponsored  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  bill,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act,  the  Raybum-Wheeler  Holding 
Company  Act  with  Its  "death  sentence" 
clause  and  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 

The  dramatic  power  of  his  office  was 
seldom  as  forcefully  shown  as  when.  In  the 
twilight  months  before  Pearl  Harbor  he 
saved  virtually  single-handedly,  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act.  House  sentiment  was  run- 
ning with  that  of  the  Nation  against  exten- 
sion of  the  draft.  Shortly  before  the  roll 
call,  the  Speaker  stepped  down  from  the 
rostrum  to  speak  for  It.  It  squeaked  through 
by  a  single  vote — ^203  to  202.  Before  any 
member  could  change  his  mind,  the  Speaker 
banged  his  gavel  and  declared  the  result. 
Had  the  measure  lost,  a  million  men  would 
have  been  discharged  from  the  U.S.  Army, 
whose  strength  then  was  Just  1,400,000.  The 
Japanese  struck  4  months  later. 

He  stands  as  a  model  for  American  youth 
of  choosing  early  In  life  a  goal  for  living, 
and  living  up  to  it.  All  that  be  became  he 
worked  for,  from  the  early  boyhood  years  of 
poverty  when,  he  would  later  recall,  he 
sometimes  experienced  "the  loneliness  that 
breaks  men's  heart." 

He  rose  from  humble  beginnings  to  posi- 
tion surpassed  In  power  only  b^  the  Presi- 
dency Itself  and,  at  times,  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  Chief  Executive.  He  held  It  as  a 
public  trust  and  never  departed  from  his 
devotion  to  duty. 

Last  June,  when  Rayburn  opened  the 
House  session,  he  had  been  Speaker  twice  as 
long  as  any  man  in  history — 16  years  and 
273  days. 

On  that  occasion.  President  Kennedy 
Joined  In  the  tribute  of  Rayburn's  congres- 
sional colleagues  to  write  that  service  records 
may  be  measurable,  but  "Immeasurable  Is 
your  devotion  to  cause  and  country." 

The  President's  words  axe  now  a  fitting 
epitaph  to  Sam  Ratbukn. 

[From  the   Gastonla    (N.C.)    Gazette, 

Nov.  16,  1961] 

A  Tribute  to  Sam  Rayburn 

Sam  Rayburn  had  the  philosophy  that  It's 
better  to  die  on  your  feet  than  to  live  on 
your  knees. 

If  he  believed  In  something,  he  fought  for 
It  until  there  was  no  hope.  And  then  he 
kept  on  fighting. 

It  was  like  that  when  he  died. 

A  weaker  man  would  have  given  up  many 
weeks  ago.  But  Speaker  Sam,  hollowed  out 
by  the  deadly  knife  at  cancer,  struggled  Just 
as  valiantly  with  death  as  he  had  struggled 
■with  hundreds  of  opponents  In  the  hardened 
art  of  Washington  politics. 

Men  like  Sam  EUtbuen  come  along  about 
once  in  a  lifetime.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
Mr.  Rayburn  was  perfect.  No  man  Is.  He 
might  have  had  many  shortcomings. 

But,  from  what  we  have  read  and  heard, 
here  was  a  man  who,  once  seeing  what  was 
the  evident  right,  would  turn  In  that  direc- 
tion and  work  with  the  determination  of  a 
bull  to  bring  It  about. 

To  gain  the  a^imiratlon  and  respect  of 
both  Democrat  and  Republican  at  once  Is 
no  little  accomplishment.     Speaker  Sam  did. 

He  held  to  the  belief  that  success  Is  never 
final   •   •   •   and  failure  never  fatal. 

So  he  won  his  victories — was  that  the  end? 

So  he  lost  some  battles — was  that  the 
end? 

Never. 

When  you  have  dedicated  yourself  to  your 
countrv,  there  Is  never  an  end  to  the  task 
of  making  It  better,  Improving  It  for  the 
next  generation. 

Sam  Rayburn  Is  dead. 

Although  he  would  scoff  at  It,  we  mourn 
his  passing. 
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Mr  Speaker,  I  shall  miss  Sam  Rayburn 
Each  member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  miss  him.     Furthermore,  ev- 
ery American  will  miss  him. 

His  life  of  service  was  noteworthy  be- 
cause of  his  consideration  of  the  welfare 
of  all  of  the  people  The  leKislative  marlc 
that  he  made  will  perhaps  never  be 
equaled  in  the  history  of  our  country 
This  mark  was  made  not  merely  by 
length  of  service,  but  by  the  hiuh  pur- 
pose and  lofty  ideals  which  this  tzroat 
man  translated  into  action. 

On  these  occasions  it  is  customary  for 
us  to  extend  to  the  family  of  a  departed 
colleague  our  sentiments  of  deep  sym- 
pathy. To  be  sure.  I  extend  my  sym- 
pathies to  the  family  of  Speaker  Ray- 
burn,  but  I  feel  that  this  would  not  be 
adequate  to  cover  those  to  whom  we 
should  extend  our  sympathy  on  this  oc- 
casion. And  so,  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
broaden  my  remarks  to  extend  sympathy 
to  all  Americans  and  to  free  people 
everywhere  who  have  lost  a  fearles^s  load- 
er in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  late 
Honorable  Sam  Rayburn.  of  Texas 

Mr  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
12  of  last  year  In  this  Chamber  we 
celebrated  the  occasion  which  marked 
the  date  on  which  Sam  Rayburn  had 
served  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives twice  as  long  as  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  your  re- 
marks were  the  first  of  many  tributes 
which  eloquently  expressed  the  deep  re- 
gard and  affection  in  which  Sam  Ray- 
burn was  held. 

Today  we  express  oar  sorrow  that  he 
is  no  longer  with  us.  and  that  the  coun- 
try which  he  loved  so  devotedly  will  no 
longer  have  the  benefit  of  his  great  ex- 
p>erience  and  his  leadership. 

We  shall  remember  Mr.  Sam  as  a 
friend.  No  matter  what  pressures  he 
was  under,  his  door  was  always  open  to 
any  Member  who  sou.ght  his  guidance 
and  counsel — and  there  are  few  of  us 
here  who  did  not  do  so  on  many  occa- 
sions. 

He  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
great  Americans  of  all  time.  His  integ- 
rity, his  dedication  to  his  country,  and 
his  long  and  unparalleled  i>ervice  in  this 
House  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him  over  the 
years  and  will  inspire  future  genera- 
tions of  our  countrymen 

We  mourn  Sam  Rayburns  death  with 
a  .sense  of  great  loss,  but  we  are  grateful 
for  all  that  he  contributed  to  the  na- 
tional life  and  to  the  world. 

Mr  POWELI..  Mr  Speaker  Mr  Sam 
was  my  friend.  He  had  the  knack  of 
making  each  Member  of  the  Hou.se  feel 
that  he  was  his  pers<Tnal  friend 

I  will  never  forget  the  first  day  I  came 
to  Washington,  18  years  ago,  and  I  went 
to  see  the  Speaker.  He  said.  AnA.rr. 
everybody  thinks  you're  coming  down 
here  with  a  bomb  in  each  hand  Maybe 
you  are,  but  dont  throw  them  Feel 
your  way  around.  Y<iu  liav--  a  gn-at 
future  ■' 

It  is  my  feeling  that  he  said  that  or 
.■=:omething  like  that  to  every  freshman 
Member  of  the  House  of  Roine.sentatives. 
All  through  the  years  he  maintameJ  this 
fatherly  attitude.  When  I  was  wrong, 
he  chastised  me  and  .sometimes  would 


even  punish  me      When  I  was  right,  he 
covered  me  with  praise 

The  last  time  I  spoke  with  him  was  the 
day  he  was  leaving  I  was  talking  to 
John  McCoRM^^K  by  phone  I  said. 
•  John,  is  the  Speaker  there  or  has  he 
left^" 

Jdhn  said      Hf^re  he  is.  Doc" 

I  .said,  'Mr  Speaker,  take  it  easy  re- 
lax, and  have  a  uood  rest." 

And  .so  lie  has  gone  to  the  land  of  Ihr 
gixxl  rest  He  served  his  God  his  coun- 
try, and  his  fellow  man  with  greatne.ss 
and  digiuty 

•  Go  thou  and  (io  likew  ist-  " 

Mr  ROUUEHLSH  Mr  Speaker,  I. 
UX}.  would  like  to  join  the  many  Mem- 
bers who  have  here  today  expressed  their 
.sorrow  at  tlie  passmt!  of  Mr  H^YBURN 
My  acquaintance  and  fiit-ndship  with 
Mr  Rayburn.  predates  my  .servici'  m 
ConKre.-.s  by  many  years  I  very  fondly 
recall  that  m  I'JbS.  wluli-  .serving  as  the 
nati>>nal  commandt  r  of  tlie  Veteiaus  vf 
Foreign  Wars  that  I  called  on  our 
Speakf-r  many  times  I  di.scu.sseo  our 
problems  with  him,  especially  those  per- 
taining to  our  national  defense  ix)sture, 
and  needed  remedies  concerning  our  Na- 
tion's ex-servicemen  and  women,  and  our 
veterans  He  a!  vays  lent  a  very  sym- 
pathetic ear  to  the  problems  that  I  ad- 
vanc'>d  in  behalf  of  tlie  V'etiMans  of  P'or- 
eign  Wars,  and  never  failed  to  -ive  L-ood 
advice  and  l  ncouragement  A  very  proud 
moment  m  my  life  was  the  prt-senta- 
tion  of  that  oruani/alion's  huhest 
award  to  Mr  Sam,  during  the  let;isla- 
tive  banquet  hf-re  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Ffbiuary  iy58  Mr  H\y- 
burn  was  a  great  Amt-iican,  and  a  fine 
and  good  man  His  absence  here  m 
this  Chamber  will  be  a  loss  to  this  Nation 
and  to  the  world 

Mr  P'LOC  D  Mr  Speakf-r  it  was  with 
great  sadness  that  the  Members  of  the 
Con-jress  of  the  United  SUites.  as  well  as 
citi/ens  from  all  walks  of  life  acro.ss  our 
Nation,  learned  if  the  death  of  Speaker 
S.AM  Rayburn  He  was  loved  and  re- 
sfx^etcd  by  all  who  knew  him  personally 
and  by  those  who  knew  of  his  lifelong 
.service  to  his  co'intiy 

The  contributions  that  our  late 
Speaker  made  to  his  State,  to  his  coun- 
try, and  to  the  world,  indeed,  are  too 
ii'im'^rous  to  mention  He  was  noted  for 
his  deep  convictions  and  he  had  the 
courage  to  fight  for  tho^e  convictions. 

It  ha-s  bicn  previoiusly  pointed  out 
that  after  a  a;st^ngul'^hed  career  in  the 
Texas  ly^mslature.  ."^am  Haybi-rn  camt-  to 
the  Congre.ss  from  the  Fourth  District 
of  his  native  State  Tlirough  his  abili- 
ties to  debaff.  to  understand,  to  delve 
into  the  heart  of  the  vast  national  and 
international  problems  before  him.  he 
advanced  to  the  position  of  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Repre.-entatives  In  this 
Chamix-r  he  justly  gained  the  high  re- 
gard of  h.s  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  He  was  always  a  counselor 
and   friend 

S[)eaker  Rayburn  was  a  believer  in  our 
constitutional  systm  He  respected  our 
two-party  system  of  government,  and 
yet,  though  a  strong  and  fair  partisan, 
h*^'  placed  his  country  above  his  partv 
These  characteristics  of  true  statesman- 
.•^hip  became  known  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land  and  the 


name  Sam  Rayburn  became  a  symbol  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1945  from  the  Uth 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  to  me.  Sam 
Rayburn  was  one  of  the  leading  figures 
in  the  United  States  His  words  of  sound 
advice,  his  friendly  demeanor,  his  firm 
but  courteous  conduct  of  the  affairs  m 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  were  im- 
pressive and  brought  to  this  legislative 
a.s.sfmbly  strength  and  prestige. 

Mr  Rayburn  never  feared  to  accept 
responsibility.  His  reasoning  was  sound; 
his  words  were  honest  and  forthright. 

It  IS  appropriate  that  on  this  occasion 
we  recall  the  words  of  Speaker  Raybi-rn 
which  are  taken  from  his  speech  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  held  at 
Philadelphia  in  1948.  He  was  elected 
permanent  cliairman  of  that  convention 
and  I  quote  his  words  which  hold  time- 
less advice  to  this  Nation 

Never  bef  ire  hnvp  frp*  (fovpriiinpr-.t.s  h.id 
U>  tiire  a  Wi«r  which  so  drained  the  materiMl 
resourcfs  of  n.iiions  and.  more  Important 
the  souls  and  confidence  of  men  Never  lie- 
fore  have  free  governments  had  U>  fate  bui  h 
an  ufterniiith  nf  war  Mountains  of  pnib- 
lenis  must  be  met.  mountains  of  ex|)ecta- 
tl<in.s  caiui'it  fall,  mountuUia  of  c  iiddence 
we  mu.<;;  In.stl!!  in  the  hearts  r-f  'uir  owi.  peo- 
ple .'Old   the   pe<  pies  of   the   riirth 

.Ml  of  this  leadership  was  thru.st  upon  us 
and  was  nut  of  our  choosing,  but  leadership 
of  the  World  h.ia  been  handed  to  us.  We 
must  aceejn  the  challenge.  We  mii.t  accept 
the  responsibility  if  we  are  to  live  In  a  wurld 
ih.ii   l.-i  Worth  living  In. 

Today  we  bow  in  solemn  remembrance 
of  the  man  who  gave  us  this  advice.  To 
his  family  we  extend  our  deep  and  sin- 
cere sympathy  The  lat«  Sam  Rayburn 
was,  indeed,  a  revered  product  of  hi.'; 
beloved  Nation 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, March  4,  1961.  Sam  Rayburn  spoke 
at  the  centennial  celebration  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  s  first  inauguration  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  He  delive-ed 
a  brief  but  eloquent  and  moving  address, 
the  words  of  which  caused  me  to  com- 
pare the  circumstances  of  Lincoln's  in- 
augural with  those  of  our  more  ncent 
past — the  months  just  previous  to  the 
entry  of  this  country  into  the  Second 
World  War  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
t/)  read  .some  excerpts  from  Mr  Sam  s 
address,  before  going  on  to  make  this 
compari.son  m  greater  detail. 

Prejudice  hate,  agitation  brought  about 
the  Civil  War  I  have  always  tliought  tliat 
If  It,  had  not  been  for  hotheads  In  the  South 
and  the  inane  and  Insane  agitators  of  the 
North  lliat  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  his  justice 
his  fairness,  his  ^rdt  statesmanship,  would 
have  prevented  the  Civil  War  which  de- 
stroyed llie  flower  of  o\ir  young  manhixxl  m 
this  country  that  at  tliat  time  w.is  s<j  sorely 
neeiletl 

As  the  son  of  a  Confederate  soldier,  wlio 
did  wh  it  he  thougl>*  was  right,  I  say  for  him 
and  for  mvself  after  tliat  was  over,  lie  wa.s 
proud  oi.:r  ttnlon   was  preserved. 

liie  siidde.st  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
the  border  States  and  the  Southland  was  for 
an  insane  m.m  to  assiisslnate  Lincoln.  Lin- 
coln w.LS  strong  enough  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  In  the  North  that  he 
could  ti.ive  prcNonted,  and  would  have  pre- 
vetitcd  some  terrible  things  happening  in 
.s  inie  p.irts  of  our  beloved  ccjuntry. 

Now  these  are  serious  words,  coming 
as  they  do  from  the  man.  who  of  all  the 
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proponents  of  extending  the  Selective 
Service  Act  in  1941,  most  influenced  its 
passage. 

I  am  not  suggesting  gmy  facile  com- 
parison of  our  late  Speaker  to  Lincoln. 
Rather,  I  do  suggest  that  Sam  Rayburn's 
deep  understanding  of  history  gave  him 
tlie  vision  to  look  ahead  of  his  own  times 
toward  the  possibilities  of  crisis  and 
catastrophe.  Without  his  effort,  our 
country-  would  have  entered  World  War 
11  with  an  army  of  400,000 — 1  million  less 
than  the  already  inadequate  force  which 
the  draft  extension  preserved. 

But  my  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  this: 
any  man  with  the  compassion  displayed 
m  the  centennial  speech  I  have  quoted, 
with  a  true  sense  of  the  tragedy  of  war, 
commits  an  act  of  statesmanship  when 
he  calls  to  arms  young  men — his  fellow 
citizens  not  fully  grown.  Of  course.  Mr. 
Sam  bore  a  different  responsibility  from 
that  of  President  Lincoln;  but  he  rose  to 
the  major  crisis  of  his  day  with  a  simi- 
lar kind  of  courage  and  he  exerted  a 
leadership  of  sufficient  strength  to  raise 
a  reluctant  and  unwieldy  Congress  with 
him. 

He  was,  as  he  remarks,  the  son  of  a 
Confederate  soldier.  Yet  he  did  as  much 
as  any  man  of  this  century  to  strengthen 
our  Union  by  givin;?  it  a  strong  Congress. 
For  the  most  part,  he  worked  quietly, 
and  his  achievements  were  unspectacu- 
lar, and  I  .single  out  his  work  on  the  draft 
bill  only  as  a  dramatic  example.  It  ex- 
emplifies the  farsightedness  of  his  patri- 
otism, and  his  willingness  to  make  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  maintain  our  na- 
tional integrity.  It  exemplifies,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Sam  Raybxjkn  was  a  great 
man  with  whom  all  of  us  are  honored  to 
have  served. 

Mr.  G.ARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mighty 
oak  has  fallen.  Its  roots  were  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  traditions  of  America 
for  many  years.  The  sound  of  Its  fall  re- 
verberated throughout  the  United  States 
and  cast  a  gloom  over  the  land.  Sam 
Rayburw  exemplified  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  our  civilization.  A  man  of  abso- 
lute integrity  he  scorned  everything  that 
was  mean  and  low.  His  long  and  dis- 
tinguished serTice  to  his  district.  State, 
and  Nation  has  indelibly  etched  his  name 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame  as  one  of  the  great 
statesmen  of  all  time.  There  is  little 
that  we  can  Bay  foday  to  add  to  his 
memory,  but  with  my  colleagues  I  mourn 
his  pa.'is-.ng  and  tliank  Almighty  God  that 
he  gave  to  the  world  Mr.  Sam,  Mr.  Demo- 
crat, and  Mr.  Sjseaker. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
sorrow  on  this  occasion.  The  passing  of 
Mr.  Raybu.rn  is  a  great  national  loss  and 
a  great  personal  loss  to  me.  In  my  opin- 
ion, he  was  the  outstanding  American  of 
his  geneiation. 

His  services  to  the  Nation  have  been 
noteworthy.  Not  only  the  obvious  ones 
he  performed  as  Speaker  for  so  many 
years,  but  in  many  other  subtle,  less  well 
known  ways.  He  was  the  intimate  and 
respected  adviser  of  Presidents,  the 
worthy  and  able  representative  of  his 
people,  the  friend,  counselor  and  trusted 
leader  of  a  long  series  of  Congressmen, 
of  whom  I  am  one. 

Sam  Rayburh's  influence  on  the  course 
of  legislation  and  on  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  was  without  par- 


allel. Through  the  many  years  as  Speak- 
er and  as  party  leader,  he  has  always 
wisely  used  his  great  influence  for  the 
highest  type  of  legislation  in  keeping 
with  his  personal  integrity  and  tradi- 
tions. 

The  loss  of  his  guiding  hand  will  be 
very  great.  To  a  Member  who  has  served 
with  him  and  luider  him,  the  loss  is  even 
greater.  He  was  a  rare  combination  of 
wisdom,  integrity,  and  absolute  honesty. 
His  passing  leaves  in  me  a  peisonal  sor- 
row and  a  place  which  never  again  can 
beflUed. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
of  no  man  who  more  richly  deserves  the 
many  wonderful,  heartfelt  expressions 
of  sympathy  which  have  been  expressed 
here  today  than  does  our  late  beloved 
Speaker,  Sam  Rayburn. 

When  I  received  the  news  of  his  death, 
it  v.as  as  if  I  had  lost  a  member  of  my 
own  family.  Certainly.  I  had  lost  a 
friend. 

I  think  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  one 
thing  I  remember  most  vividly  about  this 
great  man  was  his  friendliness.  He  was 
an  extremely  kindly  man.  I  imagine 
that  at  one  time  or  another,  in  one  way 
or  another,  he  extended  the  hand  of 
friendliness  or  helpfulness  to  every 
Member  of  this  House,  irrespective  of 
party,  region,  race,  religion,  or  creed. 

I  always  marveled  at  how  he  man- 
aged to  find  the  time.  In  the  course  of  a 
busy  day  during  which  the  burdens  of 
state  bore  down  on  him.  to  do  so  many 
things  for  so  many  people. 

Another  eternal  testimony  to  the 
greatness  of  this  man  is  the  fact  that  not 
one  person  can  say  that  Sam  Rayburn 
ever  failed  to  live  up  to  a  promise  or  to 
a  commitment.  His  word  was  truly  his 
bond.  He  would  no  more  think  of  go- 
ing back  on  his  word  than  he  would  of 
telling  an  untruth — and  the  whole  world 
knows  that  he  was  a  scrupulously  honest 
man.  He  was  indeed  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Sam  Rayburn  was  a  great  American. 
His  love  of  country,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  principles  and  Ideals  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  built,  was  the  great 
force  which  sustained  him  during  the 
many  years  that  he  played  a  prominent 
role  in  world  affairs.  He  was  a  great 
patriot. 

When  the  history  of  the  period  dur- 
ing which  Sam  Rayburn  lived  and  served 
his  country  so  faithfully  and  honorably 
is  written,  the  name  of  this  great  man 
will  be  set  down  in  large  t5T>e,  for  he 
was  a  man  who  helped  create  that  his- 
tory and  helped  shape  the  course  of 
world  events.  Without  his  strong,  im- 
yielding  hand  at  the  helm  of  this  House, 
during  times  of  great  stress  and  great 
peril  to  the  Nation,  the  course  of  his- 
tory could  very  well  have  been  altered. 

I  join  all  of  my  colleagues,  today,  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  great  man — to  this 
great  legislator,  whose  love  of  the  House 
was  surpassed  only  by  his  love  for  his 
Nation — to  this  great  patriot — to  this 
great  American — to  my  friend,  Sam 
Rayburn. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  many  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  are  today  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest 


Speaker  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  known,  certainly  in  this  generation, 
the  late  Honorable  Mr.  Sam.  It  is  with  a 
sad  heart  that  we  today  pay  tribute  to  his 
memory,  and  again  give  recognition  to 
the  msignificent  statesmanship  of  one 
of  the  great  leaders  of  history.  Mr.  Sam 
served  in  the  highest  position  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  third 
ranking  man  in  the  U.S.  Government, 
for  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  long- 
est service  of  any  Speaker  who  preceded 
him. 

The  record  of  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn 
has  been  reviewed  today  in  great  detail 
by  those  who  have  preceded  me.  How- 
ever, as  a  Termessean,  and  as  one  who 
represents  a  section  of  Tennessee  not  too 
far  remo\'ed  from  the  birthplace  of  Sam 
Rayburn,  it  is  my  special  honor  to  refer 
here  again  to  the  fact  that  we  Termes- 
seans  claimed  Sam  Rayburn  as  one  of  our 
own.  As  was  true  of  so  many  of  the 
prrcat  leaders  from  Texas,  Sam  Rayburn 
had  his  roots  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
H?,  therefore,  joins  other  great  illustrious 
Texans  such  as  Sam  Houston  and  David 
Crockett  in  assimiing  his  place  in  his- 
tory as  one  who  first  came  from  the 
State  of  Termessee  and  then  became  a 
national  leader  from  the  State  of  Texas. 

Numerous  comments  have  been  made 
concerning  Sam  Rayburn  as  a  states- 
man and  a  patriot.  I  join  in  all  those 
comments.  I  am  confident  that  no  one 
has  surpassed  the  devotion  of  Sam  Ray- 
burn to  our  great  Nation.  We  know 
S.\M  Rayburn  was  a  simple  man,  and  a 
man  of  great  persona]  dignity.  Mr.  Sam 
would  have  been  the  first  to  disagree 
if  anyone  would  have  charged  him  with 
being  perfect.  He  had  human  limita- 
tions, human  likes  and  dislikes.  Just  as 
everyone  else,  but  I  believe  he  came  as 
near  to  being  the  perfect  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  we  may 
know  in  this  generation.  He  had  re- 
markable sense  of  timing  and  above  all 
an  acute  sense  of  good  judgment  with 
respect  to  the  pulse  of  the  Nation  and 
the  readiness  or  receptiveness  of  the  Na- 
tion to  legislative  enactment  of  various 
kinds. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Sam  Rayburn.  in 
the  judgment  of  future  historians,  will 
be  deemed  to  have  been  one  of  the  truly 
great  men  of  this  centiiry. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  most  Members  of  Congress  feel 
as  I  do  about  the  qualities  in  men  which 
give  them  the  capability  for  leadership. 
Personally,  I  regard  leadership  as  one  of 
the  most  admirable  traits  in  a  human 
being,  particularly  when  that  leader- 
ship involves  the  responsibility  for  the 
Justice,  security,  and  safety  of  millions 
of  other  human  beings.  When  I  think 
of  the  word  "leadership,"  the  name  of 
one  man  immediately  flashes  into  my 
mind:  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn. 

Like  many  others  in  this  Chamber,  the 
first  impressions  I  had  upon  entering 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in- 
cluded the  feeling  of  competence  which 
Mr.  Sam  inspired  in  all  Members,  from 
the  newest  freshmen  to  the  most  sea- 
soned veterans.  The  Speaker's  calm- 
ness and  confidence  was  a  reassuring 
influence  upon  most  new  Members  dur- 
ing their  early  days  of  adjustment  with- 
in the  Nation's  senior  lawmaking  body. 
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One  could  not  help  but  feel  that  Con- 
gress, even  Amenca  itself,  was  m  cap- 
able hands  While  observinij  the  great 
leader  as  he  directed  the  flow  of  Con- 
icress  important  tasks,  I  invariably  ab- 
sorbed the  Speaker  s  own  confidence 

Sam  RA.YBURN  administered  his  dutie.s 
as  Speaker  with  dignity  and  fairness, 
in  spite  of  the  vast  power  of  his  po.'^ition 
He  demonstrated  his  impartial  wisdom 
each  time  he  dealt  with  the  minority 
I  have  heard  and  read  innumerable  trib- 
utes to  his  fairne.ss  by  Mt-mbfis  of 
Congress  whose  political  party  was  op- 
posite that  of  our  late  Speaker 

I  am  sure  that  I  will  always  as.sociate 
the  name  of  Sam  Raybuhn  with  le  idfr- 
ship  because  he  has  been  a  livin>i  sym- 
bol of  authority  throuehoul  my  18 
years  in  Congress  The  Rayburn  image 
has  symbolized  authority  with  justice 
not  tyranny  with  power  That  image 
will  remain  within  the  halls  of  Congress 
far  beyond  the  half  century  of  his  actual 
physical  presence 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr  Speaker  the 
psissing  of  the  Honorable  Sam  Raybvr.n 
the  beloved  Speaker  of  the  U  S  Hou.-.e 
of  Representatives,  known  throughout 
the  land  as  Mr  Sam  and  Mr  Democrat 
has  touched  me  deeply.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  have  known  Sam  Raybikn 
since  1941  when  I  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  secretary  to  Congressman 
Ross  Rizley  of  Oklahoma,  throughout  all 
these  years  we  have  been  warm  personal 
friends 

Mr.  Sam  served  in  his  position  of  lead- 
ership twice  as  long  as  any  other  man 
in  the  hist<»ry  of  our  Natnm  He  ac- 
cepted the  sacred  trust  of  the  second 
most  powerful  office  in  the  land  with  a 
profound  sense  of  duty  and  responsi- 
bility. He  loved  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  was  always  proud  of  his 
membership  in  it.  This  great  American 
was,  always  dedicated  to  our  representa- 
tive form  of  government  and  with  his 
passing  the  country  suffers  the  loss  of  a 
great  soldier  and  patriot. 

Sam  RAYBfRN  lived  by  the  rules  of 
reasonableness  and  fairmindne.ss  I 
have  always  been  impre,->.sed  by  his  fair- 
ness, reasonableness,  courtesy,  and  help- 
fulness: he  has  always  been  acce.ssible  to 
every  Member  of  the  House  whether 
they  were  of  the  majority  or  minority 
party 

Our  Mr.  Sam  has  indeed  left  his  mark 
on  all  of  us  who  have  known  and  loved 
him.  Texas  can  well  be  proud  of  one 
of  her  truly  great  .sons  who  has  gone 
home  to  stay 

Mr  WICKERSHAM  Mr  .'Speaker,  it 
IS  in  the  spirit  of  highest  tribute  that  we 
hereby  commit  to  our  generation  and  to 
postenty.  the  history  of  tht>  life  and 
leadership  of  a  truly  iireat  man  Sam 
Raybirn  All  of  us  feel  that  wp  have 
l(xst  a  brother  and  friend. 

Last  fall  while  I  was  in  Einope,  lead- 
ers and  citizens  from  Turkey,  CJreece. 
Great  Britain.  Spam.  P^rance.  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  West  Germany  were 
inquiring  with  sincere  imprest  about  our 
Mr   Sam  s  condition 

This  Interest,  this  genuine  concern, 
speaks  more  clearly  than  our  heartfelt 
eulogies  For  a  simple  man  from  Bon- 
ham,    Te.x      to    be    recngmzed    bv    our 


friends  not  only  here  in  the  Uniteil 
states  but  also  over  the  woild  is  the 
supreme  tribute 

Words  said  here  will  be  but  echoes  of 
the  strength  of  character,  the  intellect, 
and   the   will   of   the   '-•,reatf.st   lev;ii,Litor 
and  one  of  the  great  Americans  of  tht 
■JOth  century 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker, 
the  I'ro'ip  which  beuan  service  in  th»' 
Ho'rse  (if  Hepie.sentatives  under  Sam 
Havuur-.  was  lar'-;e,  and  I  am  one  of 
them  All  in  this  ^:roup  are  grateful 
to  him  for  his  guidance,  advice,  and  ad- 
monitions His  activities  are  now  so 
much  a  lei^riui  that  we  salute-  this  after- 
not  n  one  who  needs  no  salute,  the  A'Ad 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
tives  Sam  Hayburn  is  gone^and  gone 
with  him  is  part  of  our  hearts  and  part 
of  the  hearts  of  the  cui/ens  of  oui 
ciH.ntry 

Fifty -four  \ears  of  public  service — 48 
vears  a>  a  Member  of  this  Hou^-t-  and  17 
years  of  service  as  Speaker — longer  than 
any  Speaker  in  the  history  of  the  Hou.se 

Some  knew  him  for  decade.s — others 
of  us  for  only  a  few  years  Countless 
thovisands  knew  him  for  just  a  moment 
or  two.  and  millions  knew  him  oiiiv  via 
th'»  communications  networks,  but  all 
knew  him  as  a  friend,  a  friend  of  the 
Constitution,  a  friend  of  fairplay,  a 
friend  of  loyalty  and  of  prot;ress  and  of 
devotion  to  his  America  Those  mil- 
lions are  the  silent  millions  who  join 
us  m  our  salute  to  one  who  needs  no 
.sa  ute  one  who  will  always  occupy  an 
important  and  favorable  place  in  his- 
to  y — Sam  Hayburn,  the  4:kl  SjM'aker  of 
th'^   Houm'   of   Representatives 

Mr  HARDY  Mr  Speaker  from  lime 
to  iim»'  all  of  us  experience  the  sorrow 
ih.il  accompanies  tlie  lo,s.s  of  a  fru-nd 
From  time  to  time  the  Nation  ha.s  to  ad- 
ju;.t  to  the  loss  of  a  Kreat  leader  I 
do  ibt  whether  the  death  of  any  one 
gri-at  national  figure  was  ever  accom- 
panifd  by  the  feeling  of  .sorrow  and  deep 
pet  sonal  lo.ss  on  the  part  of  .so  very  many 
imhviduals  as  that  which  was  (  aused  bv 
th''  pa.-smg   of  the  ijreat  Sjwaker  Ray- 
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.^s  a  freshman  Member  of  this  body 
15  years  ai^o  when  Mr  Sam  was  .servinn 
briefly  as  minority  leader.  I  learned  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship  and  the  mai;- 
lu'tism  of  his  p«'rsonality  My  immedi- 
at"  re.-.iK'rt  for  his  knowled^f  exiK-Mt-nce 
and  leadership  develope<l  into  an  ever 
increasing  approciation  for  the  privilege 
which  was  mine  of  .serving'  and  asscx*!- 
ating  with  him  I  sliare  with  mv  col- 
leagues in  the  House  not  only  the  sorrow 
caused  by  the  death  of  our  outstandiru; 
leader  and  statesman,  but  also  the  lo.ss 
of    ,1   kind   and   helpful   personal   friend 

Mr  RANDAI-L  Mr  Speaker,  our  late 
Speaker,  the  b«*loved  Mr  Sam.  was  a 
man  whose  strrlina  qualities  are  %(.)  well 
known  to  the  American  people  that  no 
words  of  eulogy  can  add  to  the  great 
stature  he  earned  in  his  long  career  of 
service  to  the  people  of  his  country 

If  we  may  be  forgiven  for  a  per.sonal 
reference,  we  would  observe  that  coming 
to  the  Congre.ss  to  fill  an  unexpired  term 
sfiortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Sfith  Congre.ss  it  was  our  high  honor  to 
be  given  the  oath  of  office  in  the  well  of 


the  Hou.se  bv  our  late  Speaker,  which 
w.<s  followed  by  an  enjoyable  visit  in  his 
office  Dui mt;  the  year  that  followed,  we 
discovered  that  his  birthday.  January  6 
was  the  same  as  that  of  our  only  daugh- 
ter. Mary  Patricia  Randall,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  another  fact  brought  even 
greater  pleasure  when  it  was  found  the 
late  Speaker  was  born  out  in  his  native 
Texas  on  exactly  the  same  day.  January 
6,  188L',  that  my  father-in-law.  Patrick 
J  Layden.  was  tK)rn  in  County  Clare, 
Irelar.d  Accordingly.  January  6  for  the 
last  few  years  has  become  a  day  of  added 
smnilicance  in  our  family,  knowing  we 
celebrated  not  only  two  birthdays  of  oui 
own.  but  had  the  feeling  we  were  just  a 
little  bit  closer  to  our  late  Speaker 
knowinu  that  we  were  also  ob.serving  the 
birth  date  of  one  of  America's  greatest 
.sla'e>men 

Mr  RAYruRN  s  greatest  achievement 
was  that  he  was  a  leader  of  men.  a  prov- 
en leader  for  years  and  years  of  his  col- 
leagues m  the  House  of  Representatives 
This  was  a  quality  that  radiatt^d  from 
his  person,  once  you  met  him  face  to 
face,  m  spite  of  his  quiet  and  re.served 
nature  He  will  be  greatly  mi.ssed  even 
by  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  those 
m  thi.s  country  who  never  had  the  privi- 
lege to  know  the  man  per.sonally  But 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  great  priviletie 
we.  the  Members  of  this  Hou.se  who 
served  under  his  leadership,  have  en- 
joyed, and  the  very  great  experience  to 
know  the  man  personally,  I  feel  certain 
all  Members  of  the  House  regarded  it  as 
a  hmh  honor  to  have  served  as  a  fellow 
Member  with  Mr  Sam  as  our  Speaker 
He  was  a  true  friend  to  every  Member 
and  always  ready  and  willing  to  listen  to 
the  special  problems  of  each  of  his  fel- 
low Members 

If  one  had  to  portray  the  man  in  the 
very  few  words  contained  within  one 
breath  it  would  be  to  say  he  was  a  real 
friend  and   a   great  statesman. 

His  friendship  can.  of  cour.se.  be 
known  only  to  those  who  were  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  man  and  had 
the  great  honor  to  enjoy  that  friendship 
His  statesmanship,  the  other  ouLstand- 
ing  characteristic  of  his  makeup,  was 
evident  to  all  of  the  great  American  pub- 
lic who  have  lived  under  the  Roosevelt 
Tiuman  Ei.senhower.  and  Kennedy  ad- 
mini.sti  ations  While  this  statesman- 
ship IS  best  known  to  those  who  are  care- 
ful students  of  government  and  to  those 
w  ho  are  close  observers  of  the  American 
scene  the  entire  public  has  well  fixed  in 
Its  mind  the  image  of  the  late  Speakei 
as  a  great  statesman.  But  what  is  prob- 
ablv  more  imjxjrtant  is  that  his  stature 
as  a  statesman  will  grow  in  future  year,^ 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  study  by  re- 
view the  siuniflcant  years  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  was  under  his  leader- 
ship It  will  be  the  lot  of  but  very  few 
men  to  leave  an  imprint  on  the  pages  of 
our  c  untry's  history  as  large  as  our  be- 
l<jved  Sam  Rayburn, 

Mr  RAINS  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one  of 
the  m.scrutable  mysteries,  if  not  lament- 
able tragedies  of  life  that  when  a  man 
reaches  the  zenith  of  his  knowledge. 
wi.sdcjin.  iH)wer  and  influence,  "that  he 
IS  cut  down'  and  is  returned  to  hi> 
mother  earth. 

Such  IS  true  of  Speaker  Raybvrn 
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It  is  safe  to  Bay.  I  believe,  that  no  man 
in  America  wa«  possessed  of  as  much 
knowledge,  wisdom  and  understanding 
of  the  intricate  problems  of  government 
of  statecraft  and  statesmanship  as  was 
our  departetl  leader. 

His  death  marked  the  end  of  an  era. 
Other  than  Winston  Churchill  he  is  the 
last  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the  era 
of  Roosevelt, 

For  me  to  recount  here  his  achieve- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
people  is  to  record  practically  all  of  the 
good  legislation  which  has  been  enacted 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
the  last  35  to  40  years. 

During  all  the  years  that  I  knew 
Speaker  Rayburn.  he  lived  and  moved 
in  a  realm  of  greatness — a  world  leader, 
beloved  by  *-he  people  of  our  country, 
and  yet  with  all  he  was  a  simple,  imas- 
suming,  unpretentious  person. 

Along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  I 
attended  his  funeral  in  his  beloved  small 
hometown  of  Bonham,  Tex.  I  saw  the 
thousands  Kathered  to  pay  their  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  their  neighbor,  their 
friend  and  the  great  statesman.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  sorrow  and  sadness 
evident  on  the  face  of  young  and  old 
among  his  friends,  and  neighbors.  I 
was  impressed  also  with  the  evidence  of 
gratitude  and  devotion  to  the  man  who 
had  for  so  long  been  their  friend  and 
the  Nation's  legislative  leader. 

Sam  Rayburn  had  a  fierce  pride  In  his 
origins  and  in  the  thousands  of  Texans 
like  him  whose  roots  were  actually  in 
other  Southern  States.  Himself  a  na- 
tive of  Tennessee,  he  shared  with  such 
early  pioneers  of  Texas  Indejiendence  as 
Sam  Houston  and  Davy  Crockett  a  type 
of  frontier  courage  rarely  seen  in  poll- 
tics  and  which,  when  dramatized  as  It 
was  in  Sam  Raybttrn's  career,  can  inspire 
a  whole  nation. 

I  recall  a  speech  he  made  last  spring 
at  a  Jeflerson-Jackson  Day  dinner  In 
North  Carohna. 

"My  feeling  for  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  is  almost  a  family  feeling,"  Sam 
RAYBtjRN  said.  "Much  of  my  native 
State  of  Tennessee  was  populated  by 
brave  and  restless  North  Carolinians 
who  poured  over  the  mountains  to  push 
back  the  wilderness  and  to  start  a  new 
life  A  few  of  those  people  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  their  descendants  went  on 
to  Texas,  the  State  where  I  have  lived 
and  which  has  been  so  fine  and  kind  to 
me.  You  and  I  come  from  the  same  kind 
of  stock." 

The  kind  of  stock  to  which  our  late 
Speaker  referred  is  the  kind  of  stock 
which  defended  the  Alamo  to  the  last 
man  and  who  are  so  well  depicted  in  a 
new  book  by  Walter  Lord  entitled  "A 
Time  to  Stand."  Here  we  see  the  kind 
of  stock  which  Sam  Rayburn  came  from 
and  which  was  always  a  source  of  pride 
to  him.  The  brave  South  Carolinian. 
James  Butler  Bonham,  the  determined 
and  proud  William  Travis,  from  my  own 
State  of  Alabama,  the  homespun  sharp- 
shooter. Davy  Crockett,  from  the  Ten- 
nessee mountains,  these  and  many  lesser 
known  henDes  possessed  one  bond  in 
common  but  it  was  of  such  a  power  as  to 
transcend  all  other  things  they  might 
have  shared.  It  was  the  will  to  achieve 
liberty,  whatever  the  price. 


Thus  was  the  heritage  of  Sam  Raybuut  . 
Over  the  decades  that  he  served  in  Con- 
gress he  transmitted  that  heritage 
greater  than  it  was  when  he  received 
it.  This  is  the  legacy  that  he  bequeathed 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people. 

Last  March  Sam  Rayburn  participated 
in  the  Lincoln  inaugural  commemora- 
tion program  here  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol.  On  that  occasion  he  said.  "As 
a  son  of  a  ConfMerate  soldier,  who  did 
what  he  thought  was  right,  I  say  for 
him  and  for  myself  that  after  that  was 
over  he  was  proud  our  great  Union  was 
preserved." 

Today  I  say  that  our  Nation  is  strong- 
er because  Sam  Rayburn  has  been  here 
and  because  he  knew  when  it  was  "a 
time  to  stand." 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  able  to  serve  in  these 
Halls  with  the  beloved  Speaker  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Sam  Ray- 
burn. 

Sam  Rayburn  was  more  than  just  the 
Speaker  of  the  House;  he  was  the  guide 
and  guardian  of  every  individual  Mem- 
ber who  served  in  this  great  body.  He 
was  always  willing  and  anxious  to  help 
a  new  Member  with  sound  and  practical 
advice. 

Mr.  Sam's  impartiality,  integrity,  and 
outstanding  parliamentary  skill  in 
presiding  over  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives enhanced  the  dignity  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  speakership. 

Mr.  Rayburn  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
intellect,  and  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  he  had  a  distinguished  career  in  the 
House. 

Our  Nation  hsis  indeed  suffered  a  great 
loss,  and  in  these  times  we  can  111  afford 
to  lose  men  of  the  caliber  of  Sam 
Rayburn. 

I  was  saddened  by  his  death,  but  there 
is  some  degree  of  solace  in  recalling  that 
America  Is  better  for  having  had  his  high 
and  dedicated  services  through  the  years. 

History  has  already  recorded  Mr. 
Sam's  accomplishments,  and  the  his- 
torians will  have  much  to  add  to  this 
unique  record. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
path  of  the  many  great  tributes  paid  to 
the  late  Sam  Rayburn,  my  remarks  as  to 
my  high  esteem  for  him  will  sound  ex- 
tremely ordinary  and  perhaps  common- 
place. Mr.  Sam  was  a  great  man — a 
leader  among  leaders,  a  giant  among 
giants,  but  to  my  judgment  the  source 
of  strength  for  this  greatness  was  his 
keen  Interest  and  sympathy  for  every 
individual  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. He  was  great  because  he  was  Mr. 
Sam  to  everybody.  To  him  the  ordinary 
and  commonplace  were  the  source  of 
solution  to  every  problem.  'What  anyone 
believed  or  felt,  regardless  of  his  station 
or  pursuit  in  life,  was  important.  To 
these  things  I  can  give  personal  testi- 
mony. Upon  the  many  occasions  sis  a 
freshman  Congressman  when  I  needed 
help  and  direction,  in  Mr.  Sam  I  not  only 
foimd  an  interested  listener  to  details 
but  sdso  active  assistance.  'What  I  am 
saying  is  not  news  to  you,  my  colleagues, 
who  have  had  the  same  experience,  but 
it  Is  fitting,  I  think,  that  the  Record 
show   that   Speaker   Rayburn   was   the 


friend  of  everyone  who  was  privileged  to 
come  in  contact  w*th  him. 

He  has  made  a  great  contribution  to 
this  body,  this  State,  and  the  Nation.  He 
rose  to  great  heights  of  ix)wer  and  pres- 
tige but  his  feet  were  always  on  the 
ground,  his  ear  tuned  to  his  associates, 
and  his  heart  to  the  needs  of  his  fellow 
men. 

Mr.  SAUND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  S'M 
was  a  truly  great  and  good  min.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  friends  I  have  had 
in  life. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  advice  he  gave 
to  the  group  of  freshmen  Congressmen 
in  1957.  He  gave  us  encouragement 
when  he  said  "your  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress will  do  evenrthing  they  can  to  keep 
you  here  if  you  will  let  them,"  Then  he 
urged  upon  each  one  of  us  the  necessity 
of  our  presence  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  order  to  learn  the  rules  of 
the  House.  He  said  there  was  no  other 
way. 

He  taught  me  the  lessons  of  hvimility 
and  perseverance.  I  recall  how  he  came 
to  sit  next  to  me  several  times,  put  his 
arm  around  my  shoulders  and  said 
"Judge,  if  you  need  any  help,  you  know 
where  to  come."  I  appreciated  that 
highly  and  I  do  not  remember  an  occa- 
sion when  he  did  not  give  me  wise  coun- 
sel and  valuable  assistance  in  connec- 
tion with  my  duties. 

He  was  a  great  leader.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  will  miss  him  as  one 
of  the  greatest  patriots  and  most  dedi- 
cated servants  who  ever  lived  in  these 
United  States  of  America.  May  Grod 
bless  his  soul. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
can  add  little  today  to  embellish  the 
monumental  record  of  public  service 
which  our  late  beloved  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  made  during  his  lifetime  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Each 
of  us  who  were  privil^ed  to  serve  with 
him  during  a  part  of  his  long  service  to 
our  Nation  recall  his  tireless  devotion 
to  the  national  good,  his  strict  code  of 
personal  conduct  and  its  wholesome  ef- 
fect on  all  Members,  the  fairness  which 
he  uniformly  applied  as  Speaker  to 
parliamentary  situations  regardless  of 
party,  the  persuasive  magnetism  of  his 
personality,  and  his  deep  and  abiding 
love  for  the  Members  of  this  body  and 
its  historic  traditions. 

In  a  large  sense,  the  life  of  Sam  Ray- 
burn from  his  humble  beginnings 
throughout  his  record  48  years  of  serv- 
ice here  in  the  House  is  symbolic  of  the 
modem  histry  of  our  Nation.  Sam  Ray- 
burn has  had  a  leading  role  in  the 
progress  made  by  our  country  during  the 
past  50  years.  As  he  used  to  put  it,  he 
served  "with"  the  last  eight  Presidents— 
from  Woodrow  Wilson  through  John  F. 
Kennedy,  serving  as  Speaker  twice  as 
long  as  any  other  person  In  our  history. 
During  this  period,  our  covmtry  rose  to 
its  present  position  of  world  leadership, 
from  the  horse  and  buggy  era  to  the 
nuclear  age,  our  modem  industrial  sys- 
tem was  developed,  our  population  has 
mushroomed,  and  our  greatest  era  of 
social  progress  has  taken  place. 

He  bore  the  pain  of  his  fatal  illness 
with  the  same  courage  which  marked 
his  career  as  a  legislator.  Uncomplain- 
ing,   he    devoted    his    few    remaining 
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months  of  life  to  the  enactment  of  im- 
portant parts  of  President  Kennedy's 
legislative  program  in  which  Mr.  Sam 
believed  so  strongly.  The  key  role  which 
he  played  in  the  enactment  of  New  Deal 
reform  legislation  as  committee  chair- 
man during  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion is  a  matter  of  history.  As  Speaker 
during  the  crucial  period  of  World  War 
II.  and  later  during  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration, his  was  a  tower  of  strength 
and  an  outstanding  example  of  respon- 
sible legislative  leadership  for  his 
colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

Sam  Rayburns  personal  attributes  are 
well  known  to  us  all.  Friendly  and 
sympathetic  to  our  problems  as  legisla- 
tors, he  also  possessed  a  reserved  dignity 
and  rare  human  quality  which  set  him 
apart  as  a  true  leader,  and  which  in- 
spired the  Members  of  this  body.  The 
genuine  affection  and  respect  which  he 
commanded  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
is  the  mark  of  this  man  of  the  people. 

We  have  lost  a  good  friend,  a  national 
and  world  leader,  and  a  man  whom  we 
ail  loved.  Sam  Ratburh's  place  in  his- 
tory is  secure.  It  is  up  to  us  to  fulfill 
the  legacy  of  devotion  to  the  national 
interest  which,  by  example,  he  has 
taught  us.  This  is  the  monument  which 
we  can  all  help  erect  to  the  goodness 
and  greatness  of  this  outstanding 
American. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  very  heavy  heart  that  I  rise  here  today 
to  pay  my  final  respects  to  our  great  de- 
parted leader  and  my  beloved  friend. 
Sam  Rayburn. 

Despite  the  short  time  were  were  as- 
sociated as  contrasted  to  so  many  of  my 
colleagues.  I  came  to  count  Mr.  Sam  as 
one  of  my  best  friends  because  of  the 
warmth  with  which  he  welcomed  me  to 
1  the  Halls  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  because  of  the  wisdom  with 
I  which  he  advised  me  each  time  I  sought 
his  counsel. 

Meaning  no  disrespect  to  our  present 
distinguished  Speaker,  this  House  will 
j  long  suffer  for  the  towering  strength  of 
Mr.  Rayburns  leadership.  We  will  miss 
the  kindly  patience  of  this  great  man. 
We  will  miss  his  understanding  of  the 
problems  that  are  so  common  to  all  of  us. 
j  Speaker  R.ayburn  was  a  molder  of 
men.  Many  of  us  stand  taller  In  stature 
today  because  we  walked  with  him  and 
talked  with  him  and  were  counseled  by 
him. 

Mr.  Rayburn  loved  my  native  State 
Of  Arkansas,  probably  next  to  his  own 
Texas,  and  visited  with  us  each  time  an 
opportunity  presented  itself.  I  recall 
that  on  the  last  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
our  State,  he  put  his  arm  around  my 
shoulder  in  a  fatherly  way,  and  gave  me 
his  observations  on  the  political  facts  of 
life.  This  was  the  type  of  thing  that 
endeared  him  to  all  of  us. 

Yes,  we  will  miss  our  beloved  late 
,  Speaker  for  many  years  to  come.  We 
will  walk  in  sadne.ss  because  he  is  ?Tone 

There  is  no  replacement  for  our  be- 
loved Mr.  Sam. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
.sorrow  is  one  of  the  least  articulate  of 
human  emotions.  On  November  18,  1961 , 
our  country  lost  a  great  man  and  I  lost 
a  living  inspiration.    Speaker  Sam  Ray- 


burn has  left  us  and  left  a  great  void  in 
our  hearts  and  in  our  Chamber. 

In  1957  when  I  c&ine  to  Congress  I 
heard  Sam  Rayburn  speak  for  the  first 
time  In  the  Democratic  caucus.  I  said 
to  myself  inwardly  that  while  Sam  Ray- 
BLRN  and  men  like  him  live,  our  country 
will  be  safe  and  will  survive.  Time  ha-s 
strengthened  that  feelin*;  and  that  im- 
pression. With  every  passing  se.ssion  I 
marveled  at  the  patience  of  the  man. 
the  uncanny  ability  to  f^nd  the  solution 
to  a  knotty  problem,  the  depth  of  knowl- 
edge, the  inspirational  quality  of  his 
voice,  the  equality  of  presentation  of  for- 
eiKn  diunitanes.  the  ma.stery  of  the  situ- 
ation, whether  in  joint  or  in  House  ie.s- 
sion.  and  his  eternal  and  meaningful 
expression.  I  thank  you  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  arateful  heart." 

I  shall  never  forget  his  words  of  en- 
couragement and  praise  to  me  after  my 
maiden  debate  m  the  Huu.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  a  deeply  controversial  is- 
sue. When  ho  palttKl  me  on  the  back 
in  a  fatherly  fashion  and  said.  "Well 
done.  Saint.  Keep  it  up."  In  times  of 
distress  when  I  had  a  problem  and  ap- 
proached him.  he  wa.s  affable  iind  en- 
coura;,'ini{.  Many  men  knew  him  better 
than  I.  but  none  admired  him  more. 
Just  as  h':'  .said  to  me  in  his  la.st  conver- 
sation that  he  was  honored  to  te  asso- 
ciated with  me.  I  say  that  it  was  an 
honor  to  have  known  hun,  to  have  talked 
to  him.  and  to  have  been  in  his  presence. 
The  honor  of  a:s.sociation  was  more  mine 
than  his.  I  was  proud  and  ylad  Lo  follow 
his  leadership. 

Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  has  made  an 
indelible  impre.ssion  on  me  in  tlie.se  piust 
5  years.  His  impression  on  the  country 
and  the  world  is  far  greater.  His  len-^^th 
of  service  as  Speaker  has  created  a  rec- 
ord, but  his  deeds  and  inspiration  are 
more  permanent.  They  live  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  not  only  his  col- 
leagues, but  also  of  the  American  people 
and  the  world.  About  the  time  most  of 
us  were  reaching  our  first  milestone  in 
our  educational  career.  Sam  Rayburn 
was  already  guiding  the  destiny  of  our 
country  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
When  the  clarion  voice  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  called  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple to  cast  aside  fear.  Sam  Rayburn  was 
t,'uidinK  the  social  legislation  of  the  first 
100  days  of  the  New  Deal.  The  Ameri- 
can farmers  who  onjoy  li£hts  on  the 
farms  know  that  his  vision,  the  rural 
electrification  protrram,  has  made  their 
lives  more  tolerable,  their  niuhts  more 
pleasant,  their  cares  less  burdensome. 
When  Winston  Churchill  asked  us  for 
tools  so  that  England  mi^ht  win  the  war, 
.Sam  Raybur.v,  with  only  a  few  men,  was 
already  working  to  end  the  war  by  de- 
velopment of  the  greatest  and  most  dev- 
astating instrument  of  all — the  atomic 
bomb  His  leadership  saw  to  it  that 
after  the  war  was  over,  atomic  resources 
were  harnessed  and  utilized  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  mankind.  Throu-h  three 
world  wars  and  countless  crises  under 
eiRht  Presidents,  Samuel  Taliaferia 
Rayburn  stood  firm  as  the  Rock  of  Gi- 
braltar agaiii-st  fortuitous  chan^;e. 
af,'ain.st  storm  and  accident. 

His  greatest  moment  which  demon- 
strated hts  recard  for  our  Government 


of  three  separate  department*  came 
when  he  refused  the  nomination  In  a 
sure  election  as  Vice  President,  running 
with  Franklin  Roosevelt.  His  para- 
phrasing of  the  words  of  Henry  Clay  also 
shall  endure,  "I'd  rather  be  Speaker  of 
the  Hou.se  than  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States."  The  House  was  to  him 
a  coordinate  branch  of  Government  and 
not  the  lower  House.  He  pointed  out 
that  membership  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives could  never  come  by  ap- 
pointment, but  only  by  election.  Our 
President.  John  P  Kennedy,  has  lost  an 
inspirational  advi.ser.  who  possessed  the 
w  LNdi>m  of  the  years,  a  dedicated  love 
for  our  country,  and  the  ability  to  pro- 
tect it  Texas  has  lost  its  greatest  son 
Our  Nation  has  lost  the  ereatest  Speaker 
of  all  time«!  The  world  has  lost  a  truly 
noble  man 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  sister. 
and  his  family  on  their  loss,  but  yet  he 
lives.  He  lives  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  all.  He  shall  always  be  "the  Bon- 
homme  from  Bonham" 

Mr  STKED  Mr  Speaker,  many  won- 
derful tributes  have  been  written  in 
memory  of  the  immortal  Sam  Ratburn 
since  his  death  I  have  read  none  which 
impre.ssed  me  more  than  that  from  the 
I)en  of  Chan  Guffey  editor  of  the  Prague 
Okla  >  News-Record,  on  November  22, 
1961    which  follows: 

GUTrST'S     C  'RNER 

I  h.ereby  propcise  Uie  formation  of  a  Sain 
Rixyburii   Society.     The    coiintry    n^eda    one. 

Sam   R.\ybt-rn    w;i.s   a    political   giant. 

When  he  died  l;i.<t  week  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  two  former  Presidents. 
the  Vice  President.  25  Sen.itors  and  120  Con- 
Kre.^nien  gathered  in  the  Texas  town  of 
Honham  f'jr  hl.s  funeral 

8am  Rayburn  was  Spca)ier  of  the  U.S 
Hou.se  of  Representatlvis  and  had.  held  Uie 
iifflre  twice  as  lonp  as  any  other  man.  Ho 
had  f),i.v.sed  Ht-nry  C"ay  s  record  years  ago. 

He  was  knijwn  a«  Mr  Democrat.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  politically  powerful  men  in 
the  fiii'ed  St.itcs  and  had  been  for  decades 

.Sam  HAvnURN  in  {HjIUIcs  w;u  Uk«  the  tow- 
ering redwo<xl3  of  California — phenomenal 
Uut  to  exclaim  simply  over  height  or  power 
and  turn  away  without  pondering  how 
giants  are  grown  ts  to  remain   simple. 

Sam  Ratburn  waa  a  practicing  polttlrlan 

He  knew  that  the  art  of  the  poaalble  Is 
poUtlt  s  and  that  politics  Is  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment He  knew  that  there  can  be  no 
povernment  without  politics  and  good  gov- 
ernment can  be  attained  only  after  passing 
ihrough  poll  tics- -through  and  beyond,  but 
through. 

He  knew  that  democratic  government  Is  a 
(iflic.ite  mech.tnism  that  most  one-Issue  re- 
f  jrmers  would  wreck  In  their  clumsy 
Tn.sslon 

He  knew  that  pressure  and  compromise  are 
tqual  tiv)ls  In  politics  and  that  timing  may 
often    be   more    imjxirtant    than   either. 

The  man  from  Tex.is  learned  these  things, 
mustered  the  techniques  aiid  spent  a  llfetlme 
inaking  government  work. 

Like  the  redW(<ods,  Sa.m  Ratbckn  grew 
t.'.ider  spccUl  condltior.s.  The  soil  was  right 
.ir.d  so  was  the  climate. 

When  he  died  he  had  served  U\  Congress 
;<irijjer  than  any  man  in  history.  He  served 
:  T  48  years.  Porty-els;ht  years  means  24 
terms  and  24  t«rms  means  24  elections  In 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  oS  Texas. 

T  '  say  tl'.at  he  won  24  elections  la  to  mask 
the  Unportance  of  political  climate — the 
mind  of  the  citizen. 

Pralne-flre  excitement  or  change  for 
(hnnge's   .sake   did   not    sweep   the   minds  of 
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Fourth  District  voteis  and  destroy  the  un- 
glamorous  greatness  of  Sam  RaTBtrsN. 

The  voters  in  the  Fourth  Congreasloiuil 
District  were  steady  In  their  judgment. 
Ihey  gave  him  time  to  grow  In  the  leglsla- 
•ive  forest 

The  society  that  I  propose  In  honor  of 
.Sam  Ratbusn  would  be  dedicated  to  the 
.study  and  appreclt.tlon  of  level-headed, 
working  politicians. 

It  would  underscore  the  need  and  Impor- 
tance of  political  skills,  particularly  In  the 
legislative  area 

It  would  lay  the  gi-oundwork  for  a  publle 
understanding  of  these  skills  by  honoring 
men  who  practice  them 

The  country  needs  a  8am  Ratbttbn  point 
of  view  almost  as  badly  as  it  needed  Sam 
Ratburn 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
rarely  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Congress,  inde-ed  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation,  when  the  death  of  one  of 
our  country's  legislators  has  occasioned 
such  a  sense  of  personal  loss  as  the 
passing  of  our  beloved  Speaker,  the  late 
Sam  Rayburn. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
a.ssoclate  with  him  In  determining  the 
course  of  our  national  affairs  are  de- 
prived of  our  faithful  counselor,  to  whom 
we  have  all  turned  for  the  fruit  of  his 
wisdom  and  for  the  inspiration  of  his 
indomitable  spirit.  I.  pjersonally,  shaU 
be  forever  deeply  indebted  to  Speaker 
Rayburn  for  his  imderstanding  guidance 
to  me  in  my  first  term  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Both  here  and  abroad  people  from  all 
wallLs  of  life  are  dispossessed  of  a  friend 
whose  heart  encompassed  all  of  hu- 
manity, who  walked  in  himiility  among 
the  lowliest,  and  towered  among  the 
giants. 

Still,  in  our  sorrow  we  are  blessed  by 
the  memory  of  this  devoted  servant  of 
God,  of  country,  and  of  his  fellow  men. 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  sad 
day,  when  we  pay  tribute  to  our  late 
distinguished  and  beloved  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial,  written  by 
my  Kood  friend,  Mr.  A.  S.  Barksdaer,  Jr., 
of  Bluefleld,  W.  Va..  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Sunset  News-Observer,  of 
Bluefleld,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  No- 
vember 18,  1961: 

Sam    Ratbttrn 

TTiousands  of  words  have  been  written 
.ibrjut  Sam  Ratburn.  Who  Is  being  burled 
this  afternoon  in  a  little  town  In  Texas. 

We  can  add  only  this  thought  to  the  ex- 
pressions of  love  and  tribute  for  this  fine 
and  dedicated  man :  It  Is  devoted  service 
such  as  his  that  has  made  America  the 
Nation  It  Is  and  that  holds  our  greatest 
hope  for  the  survival  of  human  dignity  and 
freedom 

What  a  contrast  In  his  life  and  work  with, 
for  example,  a  Khrushchev.  If  one  would 
know  the  difference  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.SJl.,  one  need  look  no 
further  than  Mr.  Sam  and  Mr.  K. 

Mr.  Sam  made  his  way  to  the  top,  and  to 
one  of  the  most  responsible  positions  in  the 
world,  because  he  knew  and  loved  and  prac- 
ticed the  democratic  political  way — demo- 
cratic with  a  small  "d"  even  more  than  with 
■A  capital  "D."  He  earned  respect  and  ad- 
miration, even  from  his  political  antagonists, 
and  he  earned  the  enduring  thanks  of  bis 
people  for  his  uncommon  ability  to  attain 
solid  legislative  accomplishments  through 
the    give    and    take    of    democratic    proc- 


Th«  Russian  got  to  the  top  by  re- 
lentlessly crushing  his  opposition,  by  suf- 
focating the  rights  and  needs  of  minorities, 
by  terrorism  and  fear.  The  difference  be- 
tween two  men  Is  the  difference  between  two 
nations.  America  Is  the  land  we  know  and 
love  because  of  the  devotion  to  principles 
and  Ideals  and  the  unselfish  service  of  men 
like  Sam  Ratbtjkn. 

We  watched  him  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, heard  him  on  the  pollncal  plat- 
form, talked  to  many  who  knew  him  Inti- 
mately, and  our  personal  verdict  was  the 
same  as  that  of  so  many  others.  He  was. 
Indeed,  one  of  this  country's  great  men. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  he  was  a  Demo- 
crat, prouder  still  of  the  fact  that  he  put  his 
country  far  above  partisanship.  In  his  life 
Is  a  lesson  for  all  who  would  serve  the  peo- 
ple. Few  can  ever  match  him,  but  all  can 
profit  by  his  example. 

Sam  RATBuaN  was  a  statesman.  The  Na- 
tion and  the  free  world  have  lost  a  pillar  of 
strength. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
feel  it  is  most  appropriate  on  this  occa- 
sion to  call  attention  to  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  Mrs.  Florence  Rose  and 
Mr.  Bert  Hodges  which  appeared  in  the 
Okmulgee  Daily  Times  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Speaker  Sak  Ratbitrn. 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  with  the 
conclusion  reached  by  both  writers  In 
this  instance — America  hM  not  lost 
Sam  Rayburn.  Like  Lincoln,  now  he  be- 
longs to  the  ages. 

The  full  text  of  the  tribute  paid  to 
Speaker  Ratburn  follows: 

(Prom  the  Okmulgee  Dally  Times,  Nov.  23. 

1961] 

"Ml.  Sam"  Is  Really  Not  Lost 

Dkab  Kditob:  The  letters  of  commemora- 
tion from  Bert  Hodges  are  good  things — 
for  the  community  to  read,  for  him  to  write, 
and  for  the  Times  to  publish. 

The  one  regarding  Mr.  Ratburn — "Mr. 
Sam" — was  especially  timely  and  well  written 
but  may  I  say  the  writer  himself  will  prob- 
ably agree  that  America  and  the  world  has 
not  really  lost  that  great  citizen,  nor  ever 
will.  The  words  spoken  of  Lincoln  when  he 
died  surely  apply  to  Sam  Ratburn  :  "Now  he 
belongs  to  the  ages." 

We  first  became  truly  conscious  of  the 
statesmanlike  quality  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  during  the  first  televised  Demo- 
cratic Convention — and  wished  aloud  that  he 
might  be  President — yet  now  our  feelings  are 
that  no  President  ever  served  the  country 
better  than  the  man  who  went  to  Washing- 
ton's lower  House  of  Congress  and  stayed 
there. 

No,  Mr.  Hodges.  America  has  not  lost 
Sam  Ratburn.  Tour  own  letter  attests  to 
that.  The  futiu*  will  surely  prove  It. 
Death  well  may  be  the  exclamation  point 
that  emphasizes  any  life. 
Sincerely, 

Plorknce  Rose. 


I  Prom  the  Okmulgee  Dally  Times,  Nov.  30, 
1961] 

Ma.  Ratburn  Was  Not  Lost 
Mrs.  Florence  Rose  was  right  when  she 
said  that  Mr.  Sam  Ratburn  was  not  lost  to 
the  world  by  his  passing.  I  thank  her  for 
reminding  me,  In  her  well  written  letter  to 
the  Times,  that  In  reality,  the  great  states- 
man from  Texas  will  live  on,  as  has  Abraham 
Lincoln  who  belongs  to  the  ages. 

It  was  Edwin  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War 
In  Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet,  who  made  that 
statement  concerning  the  great  EUnanclpator 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

However,  Mr.  Sam's  leadership  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress  Is  lost,  and  It  will  be  years.  If 
at    all,    that   a   man    of   his   experience    and 


ability  may  be  trained  to  do  the  Job  he  has 
done  so  well  for  so  long  a  perUxi. 

When  Congress  meets  again,  after  the  re- 
cess, there  will  be  memorial  addresses  In  a 
session  to  pay  proper  homage  to  the  man 
they  have  loved,  regardless  of  political  dif- 
ferences and  it  Is  my  hope  that  somewhere 
in  those  solemn  proceedings  when  itr.  Sam's 
name  is  being  spread  across  the  minds  of 
men  and  over  the  pages  of  the  Washington 
records,  as  another  one  of  America's  im- 
mortals, that  Mrs.  Rose  will  be  recognized  as 
having  been  the  first  to  submit  his  name 
with  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  being  also 
a  great  American  patriot  who  belongs  to  the 
ages. 

Bert   Hodges. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
SF>eaker,  a  great  and  honorable  mam  has 
passed  this  way. 

Such  is  my  epitaph  to  the  late  and 
venerable  Speaker,  who  has  left  this 
Chamber,  xiever  to  return. 

It  was  my  distinct  privilege  to  per- 
sonally know  Mr.  Sam  for  the  past  16 
years.  He  has  left  upon  me  an  indelible 
impression  that  time  will  not  erase.  He 
has  also  left  to  posterity  a  distinguished 
and  exemplary  record  of  dedication  to 
the  highest  principles  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  implemented  these  principles 
by  devotion  to  progressive  legislation 
that  benefited  the  common  people,  who 
are  the  Government. 

In  addition  to  his  record  for  longevity 
as  the  Speaker  of  this  House,  Mr.  Sam 
was  a  man  of  great  fortitude.  He  rec- 
ognized a  friend  and  never  flinched 
from  an  aggressive  enemy  in  the  heat  of 
parliamentary  battle.  Withal,  he  was  a 
humble  man,  despite  the  many  honors 
bestowed  on  him. 

He  was  never  too  busy  to  discuss  a 
controversial  issue  with  the  experienced 
opposition,  nor  to  give  counsel  to  the 
new  Member  who  trod  into  his  Chamber 
with  trepidation  aforethought. 

We,  who  knew  and  loved  him,  were 
well  aware  that  beneath  that  crtisty 
shell  and  salty  maimer  lay  a  heart  of 
great  benevolence,  that  besp<*e  of  hu- 
man kindness  and  understanding  of  the 
many  problems  that  beset  us  all. 

Mr.  Sam  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
liberal  legislation  that  spoke  for  the 
many.  His  accomplishments  will  sur- 
vive his  memory  on  the  statute  books 
and  history  will  record  his  works  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  conclude  my 
thoughts  with  an  inspiration: 

A  man  Is  as  great  as  the  dream  he  dreams; 

As  great  as  the  love  he  bears; 
As  great  as  the  values  he  redeems; 

And  the  happiness  he  shares. 
A  man  Is  as  great  as  the  thoughts  he  thinks; 

As  the  worth  he  has  attained; 
As  the  fountains  at  which  his  spirit  drinks. 

And  the  insight  he  has  gamed. 
A  man  Is  as  great  as  the  truth  he  speaks; 

As  great  as  the  help  he  gives; 
As  great  as  the  destiny  he  seeks; 

As  great  as  the  life  he  lives. 

That  was  Mr.  Sam. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
my  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives until  this  session  has  been  during 
the  tenure  of  the  Honorable  Sam  Ray- 
burn as  Speaker  of  this  great  body. 

The  saga  of  Speaker  Rayburn  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  all  who  have  had  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  serving  with  him. 
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His  life  and  career  exemplify  in  the  fin- 
est way  what  our  American  heritage  can 
mean  to  all  of  as.  Born  in  Roane 
County.  Tenn  ,  January  8.  1882,  of  poor 
farm  parents  who  moved  to  another 
farm  in  Texas  during  his  early  child- 
hood. Sam  Raybcrn  secured  his  educa- 
tion by  working  his  way  through  East 
Texas  Normal  School,  sweeping  floors 
and  doing  odd  jobs  for  his  room  and 
board.  He  later  attended  what  is  now 
East  Texas  State  College  and  subse- 
quently won  a  law  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas. 

Sam  Rayburn  was  elected  to  the  Texas 
House  of  Representatives  at  24  and  be- 
came the  youngest  Speaker  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Texas  Legislature  at  the  age 
of  29.  When  30  years  old.  in  1912,  he 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  same  genius  for  hard 
work  and  perseverance  which  enabled 
him  to  gain  his  education  and  win  pro- 
motion in  the  State  legislature  charac- 
terized his  activities  in  the  Congres^s.  He 
rose  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  attained  recognition  as  a  distin- 
guished legislator.  Mr.  Sam,  as  he  was 
affectionately  referred  to  by  his  host  of 
friends,  became  the  Democratic  leader 
January  4.  1937.  and  he  was  the  natural 
selection  for  the  post  of  Speaker  when 
he  became  the  42d  Member  to  hold  that 
high  office  on  September  16,  1940.  re- 
taining It  more  than  twice  as  loiu;  as 
Henry  Clay,  the  previous  lecoidholder. 
I  have  cited  these  high  points  in  Mr 
Sam's  great  career  as  lUu.strative  of  the 
opportunities  available  to  us  as  Ameri- 
cans If  we  apply  ourselves  as  diliK'einly 
and  persLstenlly  as  he  did  in  the  dus- 
charge  of  his  re.sponsibilities. 

Early  in  my  own  service  in  the  Houcse 
I  came  to  esteem,  admire,  and  like  Mr. 
Sam.  I  learned  to  esteem  him  for  his 
fairness  and  impartiality,  to  admire  him 
for  his  great  ability,  and  to  like  him  for 
his  consti-uctive  use  of  his  talent.s  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  his  fellow 
Americans.  I  am  proud  to  number  my- 
self among  thoee  who  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  a  strong  and  mutual  fnendsiup 
with  thus  great  American.  Our  Nation 
Is  blessed  when  men  like  S.am  Rayburn 
hold  high  public  office.  They  are  the 
men  who  Ket  the  job  done.  TTiey  are 
the  men  who  make  democracy  work  and 
a  nation  which  can  produce  men  like 
Mr  Sam  will  always  maintain  ^■reatne.ss. 
Sam  R\yburn  passed  on  in  hi.s  49th 
year  of  continuous  membership  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  having  devoted 
more  than  half  a  century  to  public  serv- 
ice. It  was  my  privilege  often  to  .see 
him  in  action  when  he  would  take  thf 
floor  lo  use  hi.s  powerfully  persuasive 
oratory  to  help  m  the  passage  of  impor- 
tant legislation  He  was  a  man  pro- 
foundly ver.sed  in  American  history  and 
political  lore.  Although  a  stanch  IX-m- 
ocrat.  he  had  that  all-pervadini,'  spirit 
of  fairness  which  led  him  to  express  ad- 
miration and  smcere  rev:ard  for  leaders 
of  the  other  party,  and  on  matters  re- 
lating to  forpiKn  affairs  he  wa.s  the  lead- 
er of  thOvV  who  insisted  that  "politics 
should  end  at  the  water's  edge  ' 

Because  of  his  tremrndous  contribu- 
tions to  the  progress  of  our  Nation   Sam 


Rayburn  will  be  recorded  as  one  of  the 
truly  great  statesmen  in  our  history. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  spot 
he  cherished  .so  dearly,  and  which  his 
pre.sence  adorned,  in  the  atmosphere  of 
love,  affection,  and  admiration  which 
abounds  here  for  him.  I  rise  to  add  my 
tribute  to  our  late,  beloved  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Sam  Rayburn. 

The  accolades  of  praise  to  Inm  are, 
and  ever  shall  be,  abundant.  Mr  Sam 
was  an  outstanding  man  who  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  longer  than  any  other 
person.  He  served  as  Speaker  far 
longer  than  any  other  man  and  twice 
as  long  as  our  own  late,  bt'loved  Henry 
Clay,  of  Kentucky. 

The  evidence  of  his  astute  judgment, 
his  sa^'aciuus  counsel  and  the  keen  pene- 
tration of  his  insight  is  all  around  us 
We.  here,  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
serve  with  him.  knew,  antl  will  always 
treasure,  tiie  value  of  his  leader.ship. 
However,  his  influence  and  the  signif- 
icance of  his  work  will  continue  for 
many  years  to  come  and.  therefore,  the 
full  measure  of  this  remarkable  man 
cannot  be  known  until  lustory  has  had 
a  chance  to  asses.s  accurately  the  great- 
ness of  his  service 

Somewhere  beyond  the  .sun.set. 
Wliere  U  neltnesci  never  lies, 
Ue  lives  m  a  huid  ot  glory 

.Knv.d   the  blue  a:id   the  gold  nl  Ihce  sk.es 

Not  dead  to  thi«e  viho  love  him. 

B'.it  'i'.V.\  g  'lit'  before. 
Fur    tie  shall   live   with   us   In   memory. 

\vaX  hf>  shiii;  f' 'fever  miTC 

Mr    McTNTIRE.     Mr    Speaker.  I  juin 

my  colleagues  m  paying  tribute  to  one  of 
America  s  great  men. 

I  shall  count  among  the  trea.sured  ex- 
periences of  my  hfe  the  fact  that  I  had 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  Speaker  Rayburn  and 
served  with  him  i:i  Uus  great  leguiiatue 
body. 

I  wish  to  be  counted  among  those  who 
attest   to   his   irreat   leadership  and   his 
warmth  of  heart  and  abundant  kindness 
the.se   being    based   on  his  personal    in- 
terest m  the  Members  of  this  House. 

Speaker  Rayburn  s  passing  was  a 
ereat  loss  to  our  country,  prompting 
mourning  the  length  ai.d  breadth  of  our 
land. 

The  Bar.k'or  Daily  Nrw.s.  th<'  pnneipal 
daily  newspaper  serving'  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  in  Maine,  expresses 
an  ideal  and  appropriate  tribute  in  an 
editorial  appeannn  m  a  November  17. 
lyei.  issue,  an  article  which  I  submit  to 
the  Record 

Mrs    Mclntire    join.s   with   ine   in   ex- 
pre.ssing    our    deepe.-^l    sympalliy    to    all 
members  of  the  Rayburn  family 
Misrca  Dkmocrat  T*KEN  by  De.\th 

Sa.m  H.\YBeRN  s  blop-.iphy  In  the  Cl>ngre.^- 
.^lon.il  Directory  cnntrtins  only  14  lines  Of 
course,  chey  do  not  begin  to  tell  the  story 
of  hL=;  political  grc.ifness  .uid  his  accompll.sh- 
ments  In  his  long  service  to  the  country 
Hls'orl  ins  will  write   vilumes   abou*   hini 

Thi-;  f.unfd  and  pcrson.ible  Texan  was  r 
nxturt"  m  the  H'Uise  cf  Representatives  f  >  >r 
48  years  and  it.s  Speaker  '>r  miii'-iruy  le.ider 
for  tJ'.e  last  J  1  years 

President's  came  and  went  Varlnus  pnU- 
tlclans  CiUi^e  l:;t<)  promlnencp  as  Members 
of  Congresn,  .ind  then  f.idert  away  Hut  .Sam 
R\YBT-RN  remained  .is  .m  inrtiientlal  gtildlng 


haiid  helpliig  to  steer  tlie  Natlou  tliroURh 
two  Wurld  Wars,  a  depression  aiid  the  cold 
war — vmtil  felled  by  cancer.  He  then  re- 
turned to  his  beloved  native  State  to  die. 

It  Hi  dunciUt  to  say  what  makes  one  man 
a  leader  and  another  not  But  Sam  Ray- 
burn had  the  confidence  of  those  about  iilm 
in  Washington  and  of  the  American  people. 
He  Wiia  admired  and  respected  by  Rcpubll- 
c.ma  as  well  a.s  DcmKT.its 

A  clue  to  his  greatness  may  be  found,  per- 
haps In  his  poUllcal  philosophy,  as  de- 
scribed bv  hlm.se'.f 

■  In  politics,"  he  once  said,  "you  have  to 
know  how  the  people  feel  and  what  they 
are  thinking.  You  have  to  learn  to  give 
and  take.  You  must  compromise  U  neces- 
sary. Yuu  have  to  work  hard  and  keep  In 
touch  with  your  people  You  have  to  have 
f.ilth  In  the  i>eiiple  bocau.se  they  are  good 
and  fulr   ' 

I'erhaps  the  List  sentence  Is  the  most  slg- 
nihcant.  Sam  Raybirn  believed  In  his  fel- 
low AmfrUMn.s  They,  la  turn.  beUeved  in 
hln'. 

"Mr  Demtxrat  will  be  sf>rcly  missed  by 
the  Nation  and  the  psrty  he  served  so  well 
and  so  lont; 

Mr  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.se 
to  pay  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
my  friend,  Sam  Rayburn. 

Few  men.  in  any  walk  of  life,  have  at- 
tracted so  large  a  share  of  public  atten- 
tion or  maintained  for  so  long  a  period 
of  equal  degree  of  mental  distinction.  His 
deatli  has  removed  from  this  world  one  of 
America's  greatest  statesmen. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  fully  appraise 
Sam  Rayburn's  tremendous  capacity  for 
loyalty — his  concept  of  public  trust  was 
without  parallel  and  never  did  he  hesi- 
tate to  champion  a  program  or  cause 
that  he  felt  was  sound  and  would  bear 
fruit  for  tho.se  coming  within  its  scope. 

Certainly  m  undertaking  to  give  his 
meiisurcments,  it  can  truly  be  said  that 
despite  the  countless  honors  and  suc- 
cesses that  came  to  him.  Mr.  Rayburn 
remained  always  a  man's  man  and  did 
inde<d  keep  the  common  touch.  There 
was  no  littleness  in  the  man  but  rather 
patience,  tolerance,  and  goodness  that 
worked  as  though  a  magnet  to  draw  to 
him  genuine  esteem  and  affection  from 
all  of  tliose  privileged  to  come  withm 
tlie  radius  of  his  genial  influence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  still  filled  with  the  poign- 
ant sorrow  that  was  created  by  the 
passing  of  our  distinguished  friend,  his 
mi  mury  will  live  forever  because  his 
deeds  and  creed  are  above  and  beyond 
thf  word  "finis." 

Mr.  HARDING  Mr  Speaker,  I  shall 
always  be  grateful  that  I  was  elected  to 
the  Congre.ss  at  a  time  when  Sam  Ray- 
burn was  serving  as  Speaker  of  the 
House 

While  he  will  mainly  be  remembered 
for  the  many  years  he  was  in  this  body 
and  the  mom*  iitous  decisions  in  which 
he  participated,  what  I  will  always  re- 
member about  him  is  the  great  humility 
of  tins  pov^erful  leader 

Taraphrasink'  Kipling,  it  can  aptly  hv 
said  of  Sam  Rayburn  that  though  he 
walked  with  kings,  ho  never  lost  touch 
with  the  common  man. 

Last  year  at  the  time  the  House  was 
heaping  tribute  after  tribute  upon  this 
threat  leader  on  the  occasion  of  his  hav- 
ing .served  as  Speaker  twice  as  long  as 
any  of  hi.*?  predecessors  in  the  history  of 
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the  United  States.  I  remember  wonder- 
ing how  he  might  respond  to  such  praise. 
The  real  measure  of  this  man  was  re- 
vealed in  his  brief  acknowledgment  of 
these  tributes — that  he  was  serving  In 
the  House,  as  we  were,  only  because  the 
l>eoplc  of  our  districts  chose  to  have  us 
serve. 

He  never  forgot  this  fact  in  his  many 
years  of  ])ublic  .service  and  it  v.-as  because 
of  this  loyal  devotion  to  the  people,  his 
b  Mipss  of  spirit,  his  rugged  patriotism 
that  he  will  forever  remain  one  of  our 
greatest  Americans. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a'.ong  with  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  con- 
sider it  a  rare  privilege  to  have  served  in 
the  House  with  former  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
nrr.N,  of  Texas,  known  affectionately  to 
us  p.ll  as  Mr.  Sam.  In  scrvins  his  country 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  for  17  years, 
more  than  tv.ice  as  long  as  any  of  his 
predcce.-sors,  Sam  Rayburn  earned  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  all  because  of 
his  fairne.<^s  and  humility  in  administer- 
in:;:  one  of  the  hirhcrt  offices  in  the  land. 
He  held  the  chair  of  Speaker  with  dig- 
nity and  authority  of  command,  but  with 
never  an  abuse  of  that  tremendous 
power.  With  the  legislative  gavel,  he 
helped  to  forpe  .some  of  the  most  im- 
portant laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
his  fingerprints  are  on  every  important 
bill  passed  in  the  House  for  nearly  a 
half  century.  During  his  long  and  hon- 
orable t<?nurc,  Mr.  Sam  saw  some  3,000 
Congressmen  come  and  ?o  and  watched 
history  being  shaped  as  he  served  with 
ci.iht  Presidents.  It  seems  particularly 
significant  to  me  that  Mr.  Sam's  fair- 
ness in  dealing  with  his  colleagues  was 
never  confined  to  party  lines,  and  affec- 
tion for  him  followed,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  In  that  trait,  I  feel,  Is  con- 
tained part  of  his  measure  of  rreatness. 
One  of  thic  greatest  tributes  I  can  extend 
to  hi.s  memory  is  to  quote  in  culopy  words 
spoken  of  Mr.  S.".m  by  former  President 
Liicnliowcr,  v.ho  called  him  a  di«tin- 
puLshed  American.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remaks  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
F.int  Journal  of  Flint,  Mich.,  on  Novem- 
ber 17.  1961.  the  day  after  Mr.  R.\Yr,uKN's 
death. 

The  editorial  follows: 

ArFECTioN  roR  ^^am  HAVbi  rn  Ch'  'seo 
All  r.NRTY  I.iMS 

Sam  Rayburn  U  dead  at  age  79  after  devot- 
ing 43  ycurs  of  1. 13  life  in  t'.ic  service  of  his 
Country. 

As  the  Spc.ikcr  of  the  House  of  Reprrser.t- 
a'lvcs  for  17  y^ars,  he  wr.s  c-.tablL-shrd  as  a 
national  lnstUuT|.>n.  A  dyed-ln-thc-wocjl 
Democrat.  Mr.  Sam  earned  the  respect  of 
Government  heads  frcm  both  sides  of  the 
p<i!!ticil  fence  while  wielding  the  Hotise  gavel 
twice  as  long  as  any  of  his  iiri-decessors. 

His  public  service  stretched  from  the 
admlulttratlun  of  Wocdrow  Wilson  to  the 
pre  =  cnt  day,  but  it  ii'.as  tV.c  quality  of  that 
.'(Tvlce  mire  than  It.s  Icrigth  that  was  so 
distinctive,"  President  Kennedy  said  In  Icad- 
It'i?  tlie  Nation  In  moiirnlnp. 

•■The  United  States  has  lost  a  devoted  serv- 
aj'.t  and  its  cltiziens  an  unflinching  friend." 

Indeed,  Mr.  Sam,  as  he  was  referred  to  with 
reverence,  established  a  record  distinguished 
for  f.iT  greater  reasoiis  U^an  longevity.  He 
exerted  a  singular  Influence  o:i  the  House 
becp.u.^e  of  his  personal  Integrity,  his  legis- 


lative knowledge,  his  political  acumen  and 
his  ability  to  conunand. 

He  exercised  more  power  than  any  other 
man  in  the  House.  In  fact,  it  was  said  he 
was  the  second  most  powerful  individual  in 
our  Government,  second  only  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Still  his  was,  for  the  most  part,  an 
invisible  power. 

You  can  search  the  House  records  and  not 
find  his  name  on  legislation.  But  he  was  a 
major  force  behind  much  of  It.  His  speeches 
were  few.  He  worked  bcliind  the  scenes 
where  he  could  work  best  la  head-to-hcad 
talks-  and  In  knocking  heads  together  with- 
out public  show  or  humiliation — since  he 
had  strong  friends  and  admirers  In  both 
parlies. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  Is 
Irreplaceable  as  far  as  the  Kennedy  adm'n- 
istradion  Is  concerned.  His  autliority  was 
built  up  over  a  long  period,  .':o  that  it  was 
real,  not  nominal.  Whoever  i.s  cjioscn  to 
succeed  him  as  Speaker  will  ne^d  time  to 
establish  a  reputation  for  trustworthiness 
and  fair  dealing;,  as  well  a.s  to  sharpen  and 
prove  his  sltill.  This  cannot  be  done  over- 
night. 

But  the  loss  is  not  Mr.  Kennedy's  alone. 
Tlie  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  lo5=e  such  a  tower 
of  strength  In  Its  leadership.  He  worked 
hard  for  his  beloved  Democratic  Party,  but 
his  zeal  and  devotion  for  his  country  was 
above  political  affiliation.  H»s  innate  belief 
in  the  American  people  never  faltered. 

In  a  recent  U.S.  News  &  World  Rej)ort 
interview,  he  was  quoted  as  saying: 

"I  have  absolute  faith  In  the  American 
people.  I  believe  that  more  than  95  percent 
of  them  have  more  g(X)d  in  them  than  bad. 
And,  when  properly  appealed  to,  they  will 
respond — now  as  they  have  in  the  past." 

The  American  people  likewise  had  faith  in 
the  wisdom,  leadership  and  political  skill  of 
Mr.  Sam.  His  death  is  a  tremendous  loss 
to  the  country  that  he  served  so  tirelessly 
for  nearly  half  a  century. 

In  the  words  of  former  President  Eisen- 
hower, "the  title  'A  Distinguished  American" 
is  rightfully  his." 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
has  produced  many  great  men  but  it  has 
reserved  for  only  a  few  the  distinction 
of  outstanding  national  leadership.  Sam 
Rayburn  was  such  a  man.  The  history 
of  20th  century  America  is  closely  inter- 
twined with  his  life  and  his  accomplish- 
ments. 

Sam  Rayburn  came  to  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  in  1913  when  this 
great  body  was  124  years  old.  He  served 
continuously  for  48  years — more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  total  life  of  this 
Republic. 

They  were  critical  years — these  R.\y- 
EURN  years  between  1913  and  1961 — the 
Nation  faced  crisis  after  crisis  including 
two  World  Wars  and  history's  most  dis- 
astrous depression.  The  period  has  been 
climaxed  by  the  advent  of  the  nuclear 
a.^e  coupled  with  the  postwar  Commu- 
nist threat  around  the  world. 

Sam  Rayburn  held  a  position  of  key 
Icadersliip  in  the  House  from  1931  t:ntil 
his  death,  first  as  chairman  ol  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
then  as  majority  leader,  and  since  1940 
as  Speaker  of  the  House,  except  for  two 
terms  when  he  was  minority  leader.  The 
Rayburn  footprints  arc  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  political  and  economic  history  of 
our  time. 

Although  he  came  from  an  interior 
district  with  conservative  inclinations. 
he  always  took  the  larger  view  on  na- 
tional issues.  His  support  of  key  New 
Deal  legislation  and  his  support  of  our 


vital  international  postwar  programs 
were  in  many  cases  the  measure  of  their 
successful  enactment. 

From  the  very  first  speech  that  Sam 
Rayburn  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  until  the  day  he  died,  his  abiding 
passion  was  to  bridge  the  differences  be- 
tween North,  South,  East,  and  West:  to 
find  the  common  denominator  for  na- 
tional unity.  He  believed  intensely  in 
America  and  in  the  principles  on  which 
this  Nation  was  founded. 

Sam  Rayburn  was  truly  a  man  of  the 
people.  For  all  his  power  and  influence, 
he  never  lost  the  common  touch.  His 
door  v.as  ahvays  open  and  he  was  always 
ready  with  a  helping  hand.  He  wore  his 
authority  with  great  dignity  but  always 
with  a  touch  of  humility. 

His  introduction  of  Presidents  and  na- 
tional leaders  to  the  joint  sessions  of 
Congress  will  never  be  excelled  in  grace 
and  eloquence.  I  can  hear  him  say  again 
those  simple  words  that  he  so  often  used; 
'•The  leader  of  a  great,  friendly,  and  free 
people."  Wlien  spoken  by  him  they 
came  alive  with  a  depth  of  meaning  and 
a  feeling  of  national  reverence  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten. 

The  House  of  Representati\;es  was  Sam 
Rayburn's  life.  He  gave  everything  he 
had  to  it.  There  was  no  divisive  loyalties 
or  conflicting  efforts. 

To  those  who  st  rved  under  him  in  the 
House,  he  was  'Jir.  Speaker."  spoken 
with  affection,  respect,  and  loyalty.  To 
millions  of  Americans,  he  was  "Mr. 
Sam,"  a  man  who  sat  in  the  seat  of  the 
mighty  but  for  whom  the  word  "Demo- 
crat" was  spelled  with  a  small  "d"  as 
well  as  a  big  one. 

Sam  Rayburn  was  my  friend.  His 
death  was  a  deep  personal  loss.  I  extend 
to  his  family  and  loved  ones  my  heart- 
felt sympathy  in  their  great  loss. 

Sam  Rayburn,  however,  belonged  to  all 
Americans.  The  greatest  loss  is  to  his 
countrymen  and  to  the  Nation  he  served 
so  long  and  so  well. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing final  tribute  to  our  late  Speaker,  per- 
haps the  most  eminent  of  Americans  in 
our  time,  Sam  Rayburn.  of  Texas. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  include  herewith 
the  following  letter  from  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  the  Honorable  Byron  L. 
Johnson,  of  Colorado,  which  speaks  most 
eloquently  of  Mr.  Rayburn: 

WASHrNGTON,  D.C..  Januziry  IS.  1SC2. 
The  Honorable  RorcRT  W.  Kaste.n-meier, 
Member  of  Congrc^. 

Dear  B'.>b;  As  a  former  Member  of  the 
House.  I  count  it  ciie  of  the  highest  points 
of  my  life  that  I  was  able  to  serve  under  the 
distinguished  leadership  of  Spenker  Sam 
RAYBtJRN.  He  wr.s  without  question  one  of 
the  truly  gre.M  patriots  of  our  generation. 

No  man  in  our  time  so  completely  epit- 
omizes a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  the 
United  Slates  of  America,  nor  a  greater 
vvillingnccs  to  accomplish  its  great  ptirposes. 
As  a  newcomer  to  t!ie  Hill,  I  appreciated  not 
rnly  his  unfailing  courtesy  but  his  quiet 
helpfulness  and  v.ise  counsel.  All  of  us  who 
served  with  him  will  prize  all  his  life  the 
many  memories  ol  our  own  contacts  with 
Mr.  Raybukn. 

The  Nation  is  the  poorer  in  ways  beyond 
number  for  his  loss,  but  I  take  heart  In  the 
belief  that  every  person  who  came  to  know 
him  was  the  richer  for  the  experience. 
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I  re«Uz«  that  word*  cannot  adequately 
expreM  th«  exceptionally  high  regard  ot  the 
Member*  for  Mr  Sam,  but  I  cannot  paaa  thu 
day  without  adding  a  word  of  ilucere  appre- 
ciation and  heartfelt  trlbut«  to  one  of  the 
finest  Americana  ever  to  eerve  our  country 
Sincerely 

Bykon  L    Johnbon. 
Member  of  Congre'**  i  96th  \ 

Mr    MERROW.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 

with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  late  and  beloved  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Sam  Rayburn.  of  Texas  In  the 
passing  of  Speaker  Sam  Raybirn  our 
Nation  suffered  an  irreparable  loss 
Serving  as  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  for  over 
twice  as  long  as  any  other  man  in  Anier- 
Ican  history.  Sam  Rayburn  has  left  an 
indelible  imprint  on  the  life  of  the  Re- 
public, and  has  made  a  monumental  con- 
tribution to  the  advancement  of  democ- 
racy 

During  the  time  he  serve!  m  this 
House,  our  Nation  was  involved  in  two 
World  Wars,  the  country  experienced  a 
grave  depression,  and  the  Republic  alter 
the  Second  World  War  became  the  un- 
disputed leader  of  the  free  world  Dur- 
ing all  of  these  trying  years.  Speaker 
Rayburn  was  one  of  the  most  uiRuential 
leaders  of  our  Nation  in  the  formulation 
of  both  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
which  has  brought  us  to  the  position  of 
responsibility  and  power  ^\hn.•h  we  hold 
in  the  world  today 

Sam  Rayburn  was  an  outstanding 
leader  and  a  most  distinguished  states- 
man He  displayed  extraordinary  abil- 
ity during  the  years  in  which  he  was  so 
much  a  part  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. His  impact  on  legislation  was 
tremendous  His  understandiiiH.  hi.s 
tireless  devotion  to  duty,  and  his  visi.  n 
enabled  him  to  help  shape  wisely  the 
course  of  this  Nation.  His  impact  on 
American  history  and  on  the  course  of 
world  events  is  imperishable  He  will 
be  remembered  and  honored  as  lon'-r  as 
men  love  liberty 

Speaker  Rayburn  will  be  keenly 
missed,  not  only  by  every  American  but 
by  all  people  everywhere  who  cherish 
freedom  His  period  of  service  in  this 
House  spans  over  a  fourth  of  our  na- 
tional life  and  his  unparalleled  and  un- 
equaled  record  in  helping  to  make  the 
United  States  of  America  what  it  i.-;  to- 
day  IS   one  of   which   we   are   all   proud 

Sam  Rayburn  was  a  great  and  a  Liood 
man.  I  cherished  his  friendship  and 
h.elp  over  the  years,  and  his  passing  is 
to  me.  as  it  is  to  all  who  knew  him.  a 
great  personal  loss.  We  who  have 
served  with  him  in  this  House  loved  and 
admired  him  for  his  great  qualities  of 
fairness,  of  friendship,  of  helpfulness, 
and  of  understanding.  He  had  a  keen 
interest  in  every  Member  of  this  body 
and  never  failed  to  assist  whenever  he 
could  do  so  He  loved  this  House  and 
his  colleagues   loved   him 

I  consider  it  a  great  honor  and  a  great 
privilege  to  have  served  under  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn.  and  any  words  which  are 
said  in  his  piaise  and  as  a  tribute  to  his 
memory  are  feeble  indeed  m  comparison 
to  the  monument  which  he  has  erected 
in  the  foiin  of  the  v^ork  he  accom- 
plished—a  monument  which  will  stand 
as  one  of  the  great  beacon  lights  m 
man  s  struggle  to  build  a  better  and  a 


finer  nation  and  a  better  and  f\ner  world. 
Speaker  Rayburn  is  no  longer  with  u« 

physically  but  his  spirit  will  guide  this 
House  in  all  its  activities  and  delibera- 
tions during  the  years  to  come. 

Mr  HALPERN  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  ureat  pride  that  I  number  myself 
among  those  who  have  been  fortunate 
enou^'h  to  s^rve  in  this  Hou'<e  under  our 
late,  beloved  Speaker.  Sam  Rayburn  Al- 
though I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Speak- 
er's pohtiral  party.  I  was  neverthele.ss 
unfailinsly  impressed  bv  the  innate  dig- 
nity of  the  man  by  his  fairness,  his 
stren.:^th  and  cour.u- ••  of  conviction,  by 
his  firm  If^adership 

The  Sam  Rwrurn  story  is  the  story  of 
America.  His  leadership  covered  periods 
of  national  and  international  crisis,  of 
unr'aralle'.-'.!  ^oClal  proere-s.  of  endless 
industrial  e.xpansion.  of  the  makiiii^  of 
decisions  that  are  even  now  historic  in 
their  impact  and  import  Mr  Sam.  as 
he  was  affectionately  and  respectfully 
known,  was  often  the  rrx-k  upon  which  a 
shaky  ship  of  state  depended  for  guid- 
ance. Mr.  Sam  had  the  vision  to  be  the 
architect  of  jirourams  now  con?idered 
necessities  C'f  life  Mr  Sam  had  the  cour- 
a:;e  to  do  what  he  was  convinced  was 
bpst  at  all  times. 

He   had   a   legendary   ability   to  lead 
He  respected  other's  opinions,  evt-n  when 
they  were  contrary  to  his,  but   he  had 
absolute   faith    in    the   rectitude   of   his 
pro'-tram 

He  was  a  m.nster  tactician  and  strate- 
gist, with  a  rare  combination  of  a  p<ili- 
ticMn's  ability  to  .sense  the  pulse  of  the 
people  and  a  statesman's  ability  to  inter- 
ptt'C.  act.  and  lead. 

His  life,  his  love,  was  the  Hou.e  of 
Representatives  He  never  sought  other 
offices  or  hitrh  Government  posts,  becau.^e 
he  believed  in  his  Houie.  in  the  mandate 
It  carries  to  act  as  that  arm  of  the 
Government  closest  to  the  people 

Mr  Sams  father  was  a  Confederate 
soldi.'r  who  served  valiantly  throughout 
that  tragic  war.  The  senior  Rayburn 
fathered  U  cluldren.  and  when  Mr  Sam 
was  very  yoiUT-',  mc^ved  his  family  from 
Tennessee  to  Bonham,  Tex.  Mr  S\m 
was  a  farm  boy  and  he  never  lo.-t  his  love 
for  his  native  land.  When  he  was  not 
farming,  he  was  fond  of  recallinfc.  he 
read  everything  he  could  find— especially 
book^  about  the  great  men  m  our  coun- 
try's history.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer 
of  these  leaders  and  their  devotion  to 
principle,  and  throughout  his  life,  dedi- 
cati  n  to  duty  was  his  creed. 

Mr.  Sam  once  said  he  knew  all  of  his 
life  that  he  wanted  to  be  Speaker  of  the 
H)use.  Throughout  his  early  education 
m  a  two-teacher  country  school,  working 
his  way  throuf-'h  East  Texas  Normal,  he 
prepared  for  this  position.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Texas  Legislature  at  the 
a;;e  of  24  When  he  was  29  he  lAas 
speaker  of  the  Texas  House  The  next 
year  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  From 
there  hr?  ro.se  rapidly,  impressin.::  all  who 
worked  with  him  with  his  perception  and 
uncanny  ability. 

He  wa>,  of  course.  Speaker  twice  as 
lonfr  as  any  other  man.  earning  for  him- 
self the  permanent  appellation — the 
Sp  aker 

His  legislative  record  reads  like  a  his- 
tory   of    social    progre.ss   and    industrial 


growth  He  wa.s  truly  a  man  of  the 
people  He  knew  their  problems  and 
their  needs  As  long  ago  as  1917.  the 
youthful  Rayburn  was  the  Houi^e  spon- 
sor of  President  Wilson's  War  Insurance 
Act.  a  legislative  milestone  that  created 
the  first  in.surance  program  for  service- 
men, the  first  allotment  program  for 
their  families,  and  the  first  disability 
payment.'^ 

Upon  beiiiK  sworn  into  the  House  in 
April  of  1913.  Mr  Sam  was  appointed  to 
the  Interstate  and  foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  rising  to  become  ranking 
minority  member  in  19127  and  chairman 
in  1931  He  never  forgot  the  lessons 
of  his  youth.  He  knew  that  the  farm 
areas  desperately  iierded  electricity— 
hence  he  sponsond  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act.  He  knew  of  the  problems  of 
(xople  who  wirr  victimi/ed  by  crooked 
stt)ck  deals  and  who  lost  life  savings  in 
the  tragic  days  of  the  Wall  Street 
crash — therefore,  he  spon.sored  the  Se- 
curitus  and  E\chan.;i-  Act  To  him  also 
bflont:s  th.'  ciedit  for  such  measures  as 
the  PVdei  al  Communications  Act  and  the 
Railroad  H  ilduu;  Act  And,  throuchout 
the  year,  hr  was  continually  insistent 
on  legislation  which  would  protect  the 
rights  of  the  littl-  men 

He  became  matority  leader  of  the 
House  in  193fi  ami  was  eli'cted  SjX'aker 
bv  acclamation  m  1940.  following  the 
death  ol  William  Bankhead.  He  relm- 
(juished  tht^  Sptakt  r's  chair  only  twice 
fiom  that  date  to  his  untimely  death  last 
fall— and  then  to  U  come  minority  leader 
in  the  80th  and  8jd  Con  're-ss. 

Mr  Sm  was  mon  than  a  man.  more 
than  a  leadt-r  of  men  He  was  a  leuend 
in  his  own  time— one  whose  significant 
and  imiJortant  work,  whose  intrinsic 
greatne.ss  will  stand  forever  as  a  majestic 
memorial  to  the  man  himself  and  the 
institution  he  pfisoiulied. 

A  man  like  this  can  never  die.  Too 
mueh  of  him  lives  on  eternally. 

Mrs  DWYKH  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
m;)St  impo.ssible  to  conceive  of  this  House 
without  Sam  Rayburn  It  was  virtually 
his  wlmle  life,  and  he  .served  it  and  its 
Mimbers  vMlh  dmnity  and  devotion. 

I  ha\e  had  great  affection,  admiia- 
tion,  and  respect  for  Speaker  Rayburn 
throughout  the  5  years  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  him  in  tlie  House, 
especially  for  hi  -  skill  and  for  his  fair- 
ness. He  was  kind  and  gracious  and 
helpful  to  me  as  he  wa.>  to  so  many  of 
our  colleagues  en  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Som.e  of  the  finest  mmiories  I  have  of 
my  tune  in  the  House  are  of  his  truly 
in.v,)iring  remarks  during  the  final  min- 
utes of  each  session,  which  I  always 
stayiMl  to  liear  He  addressed  his  words 
to  liepubhcans  and  Democrats  alike. 
t«lling  us  of  his  own  deep  feeling  for  the 
HoiLse  and  bringing  home  to  each  of  us 
th<'  meaning  and  significance  of  service 
ill  thi.>  great  institution  of  representative 
government. 

He  helped  make  us  proud  to  be  here. 

Mr  CKDKHBKHG  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
tribute  is  paid  today  to  our  late  Speaker. 
Sam  Raybuiin,  words  fail  to  mesisure  up 
t<)  the  fullness  of  the  greatness  that  he 
po.ssessed  and  of  what  history  will  say 
of  him  in  the  years  ahead. 

Today  we  are  unanimous  in  our  praise 
and  the  annals  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives over  the  rast  43  years  are 
r.lled  with  the  record  of  the  couiageous 
statesmanship,  the  wise  counsel,  and 
brilliant  leadership  of  our  departed 
Speaker.  This  record  will  live  long  after 
our  words  arc  forgotten. 

Two  newspapers  in  Speaker  Rayburn 'a 
home  state  very  ably  summarized,  edi- 
torially, what  we  arc  trying  to  say  here 
today.  The  Dallas  Morning  News  said 
Mr.  Rayburn's  career  was  the  epitome 
(^f  the  practical  functioning  of  democ- 
racy where  such  Intangibles  as  loyalty, 
friendship,  and  individual  persuasion 
shape  events  more  surely  than  the  ora- 
tory of  a  Roosevelt  or  a  Kennedy." 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  said 
Few  men  have  had  the  character  to 
muster  such  understanding  and  courtesy 
in  a  role  that  required  purpose  and  firm- 
ness." 

I  am  glad  that  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  a  part  of  the  time  that  Speaker 
Rayburn  wielded  the  gavel.  Even  though 
many  of  our  political  philosophies  dif- 
fered I  learned  much  of  parliamentary 
procedure  by  observing  his  skillful  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  the  House. 

The  shadow  of  Mr.  Sam  did  not  end 
with  the  closing  of  Uie  grave  but  because 
of  his  greatness  it  will  be  cast  on  many 
Congresses  of  Uie  future. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  a  very  sad  day  for  our  country,  par- 
ticularly for  those  of  us  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  when  the 
word  was  flashed  that  our  friend. 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn,  had  been  called 
from  this  eai th.  It  was  not  only  a  sad 
day  for  us  on  the  Democratic  side  but 
It  was  Just  as  sad  for  our  Republican 
friends,  for  Mr.  Rayburn  was  respected, 
revered,  and  loved  by  everyone,  irrespec- 
tive of  political  affiliation. 

Mr.  Rayburn,  serving  twice  as  long  as 
any  other  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, attained  a  place  in  history 
and  in  Government  that  probably  will 
never  be  equaled  by  any  man.  During 
his  long  tenure  in  this  high  office  he  was 
eminently  fair  and  unusually  diligent. 
^'Vs  a  Speaker  he  was  among  the  great. 

Possessed  of  a  warm  and  friendly 
spirit,  he  always  welcomed  Members  to 
his  office  who  sought  his  counsel  and  as- 
sistance. It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  have  served  in  this  body  with  him  for 
19  years.  I  frequently  visited  his  office 
and  on  several  occasions  sought  his  as- 
sistance. In  most  instances  he  gladly 
accommodated.  When  he  could  not,  he 
always  made  it  known  that  his  inability 
to  do  so  was  not  personal  and  he  would 
as.siin  his  reason  therefor.  I  always  de- 
parted his  office  with  a  feeling  that  I  had 
h.ad  a  fair  hearing  and  that  my  appeal 
had  been  sympathetically  received. 

To  have  served  here  with  Mr.  Sam.  as 
we  all  knew  him.  has  been  such  a  privi- 
lerre.  It  has  enriched  my  life.  His 
friendship,  which  I  was  so  pleased  to 
have  had,  was  greatly  treasured.  It 
seems  so  strange,  so  Impossible,  that  he 
:-.  not  with  us  today.  This  House  just 
docs  not  seem  to  be  the  same  place  with- 
out him.  He  so  indelibly  impressed  him- 
.•^elf  upon  the  people  of  our  land  and  of 
the  world,  and  particularly  UF>on  this 
House,  that  the  ages  of  time  will  have 
difficulty  enveloping  his  memory.     For 


decades  and  decades  to  come  references 
will  be  made  to  Sam  RA-rvrnur  and  his 
service.  And.  indeed,  his  memory  will 
live  forever  in  the  heart  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

We  mourn  his  passing  with  regret  and 
with  deep  sorrow. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  Join  my  colleagues  who  are  to- 
day pay^  tribute  to  our  late  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn.  Having 
served  more  than  twice  as  long  as  any 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  Mr.  Sam  was  recognized 
throughout  the  Nation  as  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  political  figures  of  our 
time. 

He  was,  first  of  all,  a  great  American 
and  a  great  believer  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. He  was  likewise  a  believer  in 
the  people  and  once  said  "it  is  an  honor 
to  be  elected  to  anything  by  the  people." 

While  one  might  not  have  always 
agreed  with  him  in  legislative  matters, 
he  was  nevertheless  at  all  times  courte- 
ous to  his  colleagues:  he  was  friendly 
and  willing  to  extend  himself  for  the 
benefit  of  his  friends.  I  am  sure  his- 
tory will  record  Mr.  S.am  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  great  men. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  late,  great  Speaker 
Rayburn. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  repeat  the  story  of  his  great  serv- 
ice to  his  congressional  district,  to  the 
Congress,  the  Nation,  the  cause  of  dem- 
ocratic government,  and  to  the  cause  of 
mankind. 

I  will  only  say  that  I  will  ever  be 
grateful  that,  to  use  Mr.  Sam's  words,  it 
was  "a  high  honor  and  distinct  privi- 
lege" to  serve  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  under  his  leadership. 
I  know  all  of  us  will  agree  that  his  lead- 
ership and  example  helped,  encouraged, 
and  guided  us  in  our  efforts  to  better 
serve  the  cause  of  freedom  and  govern- 
ment by  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion lost  a  world  figure  in  the  passing  of 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  "Very  few  states- 
men in  the  entire  world  were  as  well 
knowTi  as  he  was.  Through  his  years  in 
the  Congress  he  was  in  touch  with  the 
leaders  of  every  nation. 

He  served  with  Presidents  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Warren  G.  Harding,  Calvin 
Coolidge,  Herbert  Hoover.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Truman,  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  and  John  F.  Kennedy. 

His  career  in  the  Congress  was  longer 
than  that  of  any  otlier  Member,  just  as 
he  was  Speaker  longer  tlian  any  previous 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Rayburn  was  a  great  statesman, 
but  he  wa5  also  a  master  politician. 

He  was  often  criticized  by  members  of 
his  own  party  because  of  the  way  he 
worked  with  President  Eisenhow  er  from 
1953  to  1961  to  advance  the  best  interests 
of  our  coimtry. 

He  was  my  friend  and  my  teacher. 

There  was  no  meanness  and  no  petti- 
ness in  Mr.  Rayburn.  He  was  big  like 
our  coimtry  is  big,  and  with  him  passed 
a  pioneer  America  which  will  never  re- 
turn. 


President  Kennedy  spoke  for  all  oi*  us 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  when  he  said 
of  Mr.  Rayburn: 

Tills  country  haa  loet  a  devoted  Bcr  ar.t 
arul  the  citizen*  of  thi«  country  an  unfUncli- 
Ing  friend. 

Recently  I  introduced  legislation  pro- 
viding that  the  New  House  Office  Btiild- 
ing,  on  which  construction  was  begun 
while  he  was  Speaker,  would  be  dedi- 
cated to  him  and  would  be  named  in  his 
honor.  This  proposal  has  bipartisan 
support  and,  since  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
approved  of  it,  it  will  undoubtedly  come 
to  pass.  There  is  no  better  way  to  keep 
our  Nation's  history  alive  than  to  name 
this  great  building  in  .honor  of  Mr.  Ray- 

BUKN. 

Even  when  we  disagreed  on  matters 
this  did  not  disturb  our  basic  friendship. 
I  opposed  the  destruction  of  the  two 
blocks  of  beautiful  homes  just  east  of 
the  Old  House  Office  Building,  and  I 
urged  that  the  John  Philip  Sousa  Home 
be  saved  from  destruction  and  main- 
tained as  a  memorial  to  honor  Mr.  Sousa, 
one  of  America's  greatest  composers — as 
other  nations  honor  their  great  com- 
ixjsers. 

While  we  were  in  opposition  on  this 
matter,  he  was  genuinely  pleased  that 
my  plan  was  so  well  received  by  patriotic 
Americans  throughout  the  country,  and 
he  took  the  trouble  to  tell  me  so. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  our  beloved  leader,  Sam  Ray- 
burn, all  Americans  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress have  suffered  a  great  loss. 

President  Kennedy  has  said  that  while 
Mr.  Rayburn's  service  extended  from  the 
administration  of  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress it  was  the  qualiy  of  that  service 
more  tlian  its  length  that  was  distinc- 
tive. 

He  added  that  Mr.  Rayburn  was  "a 
strong  defender  of  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Congress,  he  had  an  in- 
stinctive understanding  of  the  American 
system  and  was  a  loyal  counselor  and 
friend  of  Presidents  of  both  parties  on 
the  great  matters  which  affected  our  na- 
tional interest  and  security." 

The  President  pointed  out  that  he  had 
singular  opportunities,  as  a  young  Con- 
gressman and  as  President,  to  appreciate 
Mr.  Rayburn's  temperament  and  char- 
acter. "Both  were  bedded  in  rock  and 
remained  luichanged  by  circumstances," 
said  the  President. 

The  President  spoke  for  all  of  us  when 
he  said  of  Mr.  Ray-burn  : 

This  country  has  lost  a  devoted  servant 
and  the  citizens  of  this  country  an  unflinch- 
ing friend. 

Mr.  Rayburn  served  with  eight  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  His  career 
in  the  House  was  longer  than  that  of  any 
previous  Member  and  he  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  longer  than  any  of  his  dis- 
tinguished predecessors  in  that  post. 

His  life  spanned  the  years  1882  to  1961, 
from  the  period  following  the  Civil  War 
through  the  two  great  World  Wars  to  the 
atom  bomb,  the  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marine, and  the  jet  airplane. 

It  covered  the  times  that  saw  Amer- 
ica's passage  from  the  frontier  period 
of  the  West  to  that  of  world  leader,  and 
grow  from  a  largely  rural  Nation  of  50 
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million  people  to  a  powerful  industrial 
and  urban  civilization  of  180  million 
people 

His  life  covered  a  time  of  i^reat  ordeals 
and  i<reat  achievements  for  our  Nation, 
and  dunny  his  active  terms  in  the  Con- 
uress  he  participated  in  all  or  most  of 
them. 

Mr  Rayburn  believed  in  Stales  duties 
a.^  well  as  States  rights.  He  believed  in 
a  strong  Federal  Government,  one  that 
could  stand  up  to  the  Fascist  and  Cum- 
munist  powers,  one  that  could  unite  and 
lead  the  free  nations  of  the  world  m  the 
v?reatest  combined  power  ever  known  to 
history 

But  he  also  believed  in  a  Fedfral  Ciov- 
ernment  that  would,  in  the  wcnd.s  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  do  for  all  the  people 
what  they  could  not  do  by  themselves. 

Sam  Rayb'.  rv  in  his  political  faith 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  President.s 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Andrew  Jackson, 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Harry  S.  Truman,  and  John  F  Kennedy. 

In  honor  of  Mr.  Rayburn  I  have  in- 
troduced a  House  resolution  to  provide 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  Otiice 
Building  which  is  being  constructed  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Additional 
House  Office  Building  Act  of  1955  shall 
be  known  as  the  Sam  Rayburn  House 
Ofnce  Building. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr  Speaker,  many 
words  have  been  spoken  here  today  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Sam  Rayburn  But  the  true  mon- 
ument to  his  greatness  is  the  fact  that 
America  is  a  better  place  today  for  S.\m 
Rayburn  having  lived. 

For  this,  the  people  of  Idaho  and  of 
the  Nation  are  deeply  grateful 

During  my  years  in  the  Congress  I 
came  to  immensely  respect  his  integrity 
and  judgment  and  his  sense  of  fair  play 
I  never  called  on  him  for  advise  but  what 
he  was  most  willing  and  eager  to  help 
When  It  came  to  Idaho  matters,  he  al- 
ways showed  a  keen  interest  and  under- 
standing and  was  quick  to  offer  counsel 
and  concrete  help  on  how  to  get  legis- 
lation affecting  the  State  through  the 
legislative  mill 

As  chairman  of  the  83d  Club  in  1953, 
I  remember,  I  went  to  Mr.  Rayburn  for 
advice  on  mapping  a  program  of  activi- 
ties for  new  House  Members  I  asked 
him  about  setting  speakers  at  club  meet- 
ings, and  recall  him  saying,  "There's 
Jack  Kennedy — now  he's  a  bright  and 
coming  younu'  man  He  should  addre.ss 
your  group  ■  His  advice,  as  evenls  have 
turned  out  was  prophetic  And  Mr 
Kennedy  did  address  our  club  and  gave 
a  most  inspiring  talk. 

History  will  judge  Mr  Rayburn  as  one 
of  the  great  men  of  our  day.  School- 
children 1,000  years  from  now  will  re- 
member his  name.  His  footprints  are, 
indeed,  imbedded  in  the  sands  of  time  — 
tor  all  time 

Mr  SHELLEY  Mr  Speaker,  with  my 
colleagues.  I,  too,  rise  to  expres-s  tribute 
to  the  life  and  unselfish  services  of  the 
late  Si>eaker  Mr  Sam,  of  Texas.  I  know- 
that  I  speak  for  my  fellow  San  Pran- 
ciscan.s  and  Californjans  in  noting  his 
coiuribuiion.s  to  the  American  democ- 
racy. 


Mr  Speaker,  Sam  Rayburn  wa.s  born 
in  Roane  County.  Tenn  .  on  January  6, 
1882     He  was  one  of  11  children 

At  the  age  of  5  he  moved  with  his 
family  to  Texas  where  they  .settled  on 
a  farm  near  Bonham 

He  worked  his  way  throu^:h  Ea.n  Texas 
Normal  School,  teaching  school  a  year 
to  pay  for  another  year  of  colleue 

Elected  to  the  Texa.s  Lemslature  when 
he  was  24,  he  studied  law  m  Austin  at 
the  University  of  Texas  At  29  he  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  Texas  Hou.s-  tl.f 
youngest  legislator  ever  to  be  so  honored 
uo  to  th.it  time 

He  was  elected  to  the  63d  Congress 
nnd  -erved  without  interruption  m  the 
House  of  Representative  until  hi.s  death 
last  fall  No  Member  in  history  has  ever 
served  this  long  m  the  House 

He  was  elected  to  the  63d  Congress 
nf  Rf>presentatives  on  September  16, 
1940  and.  with  the  exception  of  the  Re- 
publi'-an  80th  and  83d  Congresses,  filled 
this  position  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life 

He  held  the  speakership  for  longer 
than  17  years  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  any  other  occupant  of  that  office 

S.AM    Raybt-rn   died   m   his   hometown 
of  Bonham,  Tex  .  on  Novt>mber  16    1961 
He  was  in  his  80th  year 

rhe.so  are  the  basic  facts  about  Sam 
R\YBURN  Thev  are  all  true  but  they  do 
not  begin  to  add  up  to  all  the  truth 

They  give  us  the  picture  of  an  excep- 
tional man.  a  succe.ssful  man.  a  man  who 
dedicated  a  lon«  life  to  u.seful  public 
service 

But  these  plain  facts,  simply  stated. 
cannot  by  them.selves  describe  a  great 
man.  and  Mr   Sam  was  a  great  man. 

I  know  that  greatness  is  an  over- 
worked and  frequently  misapplied  word. 
But  in  the  case  of  Sam  Rayburn  it  fits. 
It  belong>.  It  comes  naturally.  No 
other  word  will  suffice 

The  qualities  of  greatness  cannot  be 
expre.ssed  in  facts  and  statistics  A 
man's  character —these  elements  which 
are  exclusively  his  own  and  which  dif- 
ferentiate him  from  other  men— is  as 
immeasurable  as  it  is  real  and  impor- 
tant. 

Above  all.  Sam  Rayburn  was  a  man  of 
integrity.  This  was.  perhaps,  his  rich- 
est source  of  strength  as  Speaker.  His 
word  was  a  bond  He  did  what  he  said 
he  would  do;  he  delivered  what  he 
promised;  a  trust  a  confidence,  was  to 
him  a  sacred  and  inviolable  thing  He 
was  without  capacity  for  deceit  or  trick- 
ery. 

A  profound  sense  of  fairplay  was  one 
of  his  attributes  that  he  most  cherished 
No  finer  tributes  have  been  paid  to  hirn 
on  this  quality  than  those  from  Members 
who  have  disagreed  with  him  politically 

It  is  merely  a  statement  of  the  obvious 
to  say  that  Sam  Rayburn  was  a  very  in- 
telligent man  There  are  many  intelli- 
gent men,  but  far  rarer  are  those  who 
combine  with  their  brainpower,  as  he 
did.  such  a  wealth  of  commonsense  and 
sound  ludgment 

Mr  Speaker,  how  can  we  place  a  value 
on  his  experience^  What  is  the  value 
of  nearly  half  a  century  of  service  in 
this  Chamber  he  loved  so  dearly  with 
Rome  3,000  men  and  women  who  were 
Members  ol    this  body  during  this  pe- 


riod'  To  what  place  in  history  do  we 
assign  a  man  who  knew  and  worked 
closely  with  e\ery  President  since  the 
administration  of  Woo<irow  Wil.son,  a 
man  who  enjoyeil  the  confidence  and 
trust  of  many  of  the  most  important 
political  fik.:ures  in  Anu'iica  during  thi.s 
century  ' 

Because  of  his  long  tenure  and  his 
stature  as  Six-aktr  wt'  are  .sometimes  in- 
clined to  overlook  Mr  Sam's  service  as 
a   regular  Member  of   this  House 

He  came  into  national  prominence 
during  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal 
as  chairman  ot  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  In  this  capacity  he  spon- 
sored some  of  the  most  important  and 
enduiing  legislation  U)  come  out  of  the.se 
bieak  depre.s.- ion  years — the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Act  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act  the  Rayburn-Wheeler 
Holdink'  Company  Act,  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act 

But  no  one  can  really  say.  nor  can 
history  ever  record,  how  much  slgnlfl- 
caiu  leiiislation  Sam  Rayburn  was  really 
re.sponsible  for  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree. 

It  is  the  Speaker's  duty  to  preside  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  Hoase  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives  But  a  really  skillful 
Si>eaker— and  the  country  has  never 
hatl  a  b<'tter  one  -can  and  should  do 
much  more 

He  can  do  much  to  clear  away  ob- 
stacles to  legislation  He  can  explain 
the  problems  to  other  Members.  He  can 
p<'rsuade  them.  He  can  work  out  such 
compromises  as  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  operation  of  democratic  govern- 
ment 

Mr  Speaker,  in  performing  these  tasks. 
Sam  Rayburn  was  supreme.  His  strength 
lay  partly  in  his  oCBce,  of  course,  but 
those  intangibles — his  honesty,  his  ex- 
perience and  the  respect  in  which  he 
was  held — were  the  real  sources  of  his 
power 

On  June  12,  1961.  the  day  on  which 
Mr  Sam's  tenure  as  Speaker  had  extend- 
ed to  twice  that  of  any  other  Speaker  m 
history,  we  in  this  House  paused  to  ex- 
tend our  sincere  congratulations  and  pay 
him  some  richly  deserved  tributes. 

He  received  .some  letters,  too.  on  this 
day      One  of  them  read,  in  part: 

Atifiitinn  will  be  called  today  to  oUier 
recDrds  which  you  h:ive  equaled  and  exceed- 
ed to  other  meiisurable  accompllshment.s 
Immea-survible.  however,  is  your  devotion  t*' 
cau.se  .Hid  cuntry,  and  Immeasurable  Ib  the 
rpsix-il  esteem,  and  affection  which  all  of 
u.s  who  h40.e  served  with  you  hold  tor  you 
tcxlay 

This  letter  was  signed: 

With  warmest  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely.  John  F    Kennedy. 

All  of  us  felt  toward  Mr.  Sam  the  re- 
spect esteem,  and  affection  expressed  by 
President  Kennedy. 

I  oday,  January  18,  1962.  we  are  aware 
above  all  of  our  great  loss.  Many  of  u.-^ 
have  lost  a  dear  per.sonal  friend.  All  of 
us  have  lost  a  great  leader. 

Sam  Rayburn  is  gone,  but  he  has  left 
his  imprint  indelibly  and  forever  upon 
this  House 

As  we  mourn  his  passing  we  should 
also  remember  that  our  Institutions  of 
government  and  our  Ideals  of  democracy 
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are   stronger  because   of   his   Icng   and 
faithful  service  to  them. 

I  think  this  would  be  all  the  tribute 
that  Sam  Rayburn  would  ask  for. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  remembrance  of  Sam  Ray- 
burn in  this  House  is  an  occasion  neither 
for  weeping  nor  for  praise.  Those  who 
knew  him  well  have  -vept  in  private. 
Pv.use  comes  too  late  to  touch  his  ears. 
leather,  we  are  here  to  talk  to  one  an- 
other— to  compensate,  by  drawing  to- 
gether, for  the  loss  of  this  one  man,  to 
share  our  thoughts  about  him — so  that 
we  may.  even  without  him,  carry  on. 
We  are  many,  but  he  has  left  us  alone. 
We  draw  together,  however,  not  only  out 
of  need;  for  it  Is  also  our  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  contemplate  his  great  example, 
to  learn  from  it,  and  to  speak  as  those 
V.  ho  knew  him  best  so  that  all  may  know 
him  well.  We  must  cpeak  of  Sam  Ray- 
burn; we  must  recognize  that  part  of 
him — his  great  service  to  this  country — 
which  still  lives  on.  ''We  have  no  right 
to  be  silent. 

It  is  especially  true,  I  Uiink,  in  times 
as  confusing  as  ours — when  both  the 
forces  of  chaos  and  the  forces  of  order 
have  reached  such  bewildering  complex- 
ity— that  a  single  man  can  fulfill  him- 
.self,  can  achieve  his  purpose,  only  by 
subordinating  himself  to  something 
which  transcends  his  individuality. 
Sam  Rayburn  was  not  the  sort  of  man 
whose  achievements  were  personal  and. 
therefore,  as  transitory  as  the  flesh. 
Sam  Rayburn  left  the  speakership,  the 
House,  and  Indeed  the  Union  itself, 
stronger  than  he  found  them.  He  was 
a  southerner  whose  father  fought  the 
Union,  yet  his  sense  of  the  times  was 
acute  enough  so  that  he  himself  helped 
to  preserve  the  Union.  He  once  re- 
marked that  as  a  Congressman: 

You  have  two  constituencies;  the  people 
who  sent  you  here  and  the  colleagueu  with 
whom  you  must  serve.  You  must  pleaae  the 
people  in  your  district  if  you  want  to  stay 
here:  and  If  you  want  to  be  in  a  position 
which  enables  you  t<}  help  and  olease  the 
people  of  your  district  you  must  also  please 
your  colleagues  In  the  House. 

Such  insight  into  the  relationship  of 
institutions  to  one  another,  and  of  people 
to  institutions,  was  lx>th  the  source  of  his 
power  and  the  index  of  his  wisdom.  He 
insisted  that  the  House  reflect  the  p>eo- 
ple,  and  he  made  the  ipeople  take  pride  in 
the  House.  Durinr  his  long  tenure  as 
Speaker,  he  had  a  greater  opportunity 
than  any  other  man  to  influence  the 
course  of  legislation.  That  he  is  remem- 
bered both  for  dignity  and  for  humor 
is  high  praise  and  testimony  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  chose  to  exercise  that 
influence. 

"The  greatest  ambition  a  man  can 
have,"  Mr.  Sam  onct  said,  "is  to  be  a  Just 
man."  and  it  is  finally,  of  course,  the 
man  which  we  must  assess.  But  it  is 
most  significant  about  our  late  Speaker 
that  the  man  and  his  achievement  are 
irLseparable.  If  Justice,  in  an  assembly 
based  upon  compromise,  is  the  equitable 
balancing  of  diverse  alternatives,  Mr. 
Sam  was  a  Just  man.  Because  of  the  bal- 
ance in  his  own  character  of  dignity  and 
humility,  of  leadership  and  respect  for 
that  which  is  led,  our  House  imder  his 
rule  was  a  Just  House.    His  personal  am- 


bition was  to  fulfill  his  ambitions  for  the 
House,  and  he  achieved  it.  Because  he 
was  ambitious  he  gave  his  life  to  us;  but 
because  his  conbition  was  for  something 
outside  of  himself,  he  was  never  selfish 
in  attaining  it.  His  enthusiasm  was 
never  excessive;  he  had  no  unmeasured 
confidence.  He  usurp>ed  nothing,  but 
took  his  due. 

The  death  of  a  man  of  such  stature 
brings  upon  his  fellows  the  realization  of 
his  importance.  It  is,  however,  the  meas- 
ure of  Mr.  Sam's  success  that  we  need 
him  less  exactly  in  proportion  to  his  own 
great  contribution  to  this  House.  But 
this  is  no  paradox,  for  the  House  was  not 
his.  He  belonged  to  the  House.  'We  have, 
then,  perfect  consolation — because  he 
left  it  to  us.  Still,  we  grieve.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  quote  the  Speaker  himself:  "God 
bless  his  memory.  God  comfort  his  loved 
ones.   God  comfort  me." 

Speakex   (Honokablk)    Sam  Ratbubn 

A  smile  of  content 
A  Bznlle  of  peace 
A  halo  hovering 
Throughout 

A  gentle  gentleman 
Now  silenced — but  yet 
His  voice  resounds 
A  mute  shout 

And  all  who  knew  him 
Wo  knew  him  well 
Deeply  felt 
His  quality  rare 

No  need  for  him 
To  be  made  heard 
That  gavel  alone 
Spoke  an  eloquent  word 

And  every  gentleman 
Will  still  thrill  to  that  word 
When  again  and  again 
It  will  be  heard 

Resounding — reverberating 
Throughout  the  House — 
His  greatness  and  Justice — 
His  fair  play  espouse 

Now — from  Up  There 
Looking  down — he  will  see 
His  beloved  fellow  men 
And  forever  he'll  still  be 

Wielding  that  gavel 
With  royal  command 
With  a  prayer  for  America — 
His  beloved  land. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
his  death  there  have  been  thousands  of 
written  and  spoken  tributes  to  our  be- 
loved Speaker,  Sam  Rayburn.  He  de- 
serves— and  more — everything  that  has 
been  said  of  his  charsicter,  service,  and 
achievements. 

As  one  of  many  Members  who  bene- 
fited from  Speaker  Raybxjrn's  counsel 
and  help;  who  admired  and  respected 
his  courage  and  integrity;  and  who  will 
count  the  experience  of  serving  with 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities 
of  my  life,  I  join  today  in  these  eulogies 
to  the  greatest  of  Speakers  and  an  out- 
standing American. 

These  coiiunents  will  be  of  a  personal 
nature,  because  Mr.  Sam  became  very 
much  like  a  father  to  me  during  the 
years  I  have  been  privileged  to  represent 
the  Ninth  District  of  'Virginia.  It  was 
with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  and 
sadness  that  I  learned  of  his  death;  it 
was  a  sad  Journey  to  Bonham,  Tex.,  to 
bid  him  farewell.   But.  and  it  was  known 


from  the  Speaker's  own  words,  he  had 
reached  his  goal  in  life  and  was  satisfied. 
Last  June,  when  we  paid  tribute  to  Mr. 
Sam's  long  service  as  Speaker,  he  said: 

My  career  Is  crowned.  I  have  achieved 
everything  I  ever  hoped  or  desire.  When  I 
leave  here  I  will  leave  without  any  regrets. 

We  in  Virginia,  as  did  all  people  in  all 
of  the  States  of  the  Union,  reaped  the 
benefits  of  Mr.  Sam's  diligence  in  pro- 
moting legislative  programs  for  the  good 
of  all. 

Our  late  Speaker  was  a  Democrat 
without  any  ifs,  ands,  or  buts.  As  he 
put  it,  "without  prefix  or  sufax."  Un- 
derlying this  strong  ix)litical  affiliation, 
however,  he  was  first  of  all  an  Ameri- 
can. It  was  this  characteristic,  of  a 
strong  partisan  and  a  stronger  Ameri- 
can, that  made  him  beloved  and  re- 
spected in  my  district,  the  "Pightin' 
Ninth"  of  Virginia.  We  have  parti- 
sans— of  both  political  parties — in  my 
district.  And,  they  admired  Mr.  Sam  for 
his  support  of  party  and  his  devotion  to 
duty  and  country. 

Mr.  Sam  came  to  the  Ninth  District 
back  in  1954  to  speak  in  my  first  cam- 
paign. He  was  right  at  home  in  our 
mountains,  which  are  very  similar  to  the 
adjoining  mountains  of  nearby  Ten- 
nessee where  he  was  born.  His  help  in 
reclaiming  the  district  from  the  loyal 
opposition  continued  when  I  reached 
Washington.  He  offered  helpful  guid- 
ance, as  I  know  he  did  for  countless 
other  Members  of  this  body. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic  84th 
Club,  which  I  headed  for  one  term,  he 
outlined  his  personal  philosophy  and 
stated  some  of  the  principles  that  made 
him  revered  in  the  eyes  of  his  colleagues 
and  his  countrymen.  Among  them  were 
the  admonition  to:  work  hard;  listen; 
do  not  talk  too  much;  learn  the  House 
rules;  know  and  master  the  issues;  and 
know  when  to  follow  party  leadership. 

"The  way  to  get  along  is  to  go  along," 
he  reiterated. 

And,  every  Member  of  this,  body  re- 
members his  advice  on  truth  and  hon- 
esty: 

There  Is  no  degree  of  honesty.  •  •  •  You 
don't  have  to  take  back  something  you  never 
said.  •  •  •  If  you  tell  the  truth  the  first 
time,  you  don't  have  to  remember. 

Speaker  Sam's  first  speech  in  the 
House,  back  in  1913,  included  a  state- 
ment of  goals  for  every  new  Congress- 
man. In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he 
said: 

It  Is  now  my  sole  purpose  here  to  help 
enact  such  wise  and  Just  laws  that  our  com- 
mon country  will  by  virtue  of  these  laws 
be  a  happier  and  a  more  prosperous  country. 
I  have  always  dreamed  of  a  country  which 
I  believe  this  should  be  ^nd  wUl  be,  one  in 
which  the  citizenship  is  an  educated  and 
patriotic  people,  not  swayed  by  passion  or 
prejudice,  and  a  country  that  shall  know 
no  East,  no  West,  no  North,  no  South,  but 
Inhabited  by  a  people  liberty  loving,  patri- 
otic, happy  and  prosperous,  with  lawmak- 
ers having  no  other  purpose  than  to  wTlte 
such  laws  as  shall  in  the  years  to  come  be 
of  service  to  humankind  yet  unborn. 

We,  as  a  Nation,  could  pay  no  finer 
tribute  to  Mr.  Sam  th*n  to  continue 
striving  for  these  goals. 

Back  in  1953.  soon  after  coming  to  the 
Congress,  I  made  some  r«narks  titled. 
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"Thanks.  Mr.  Sam."     I  wish  to  repeat 
these  today: 

Thanks.   Mb.    Sam 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
niArks  in  Uie  Rscoao,  I  wish  to  Include  a 
3unimaU'-'ii  of  the  thoughts  I  have  had  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  the  House  about  the 
Honorable  S.\m  RAYBfRN,  who  h.xa  been 
Speaker  of  the  House  longer  than  any  othrr 
man  m  the  history  of  the  United  States 

Speaker  Ratbubn  was  honored  by  the 
members  of  hla  party  last  weekend,  and  these 
honors,  plus  the  fact  that  I  have  had  great 
respect  for  our  beloved  Speaker  over  the  pa.st 
several  years,  h.ive  moved  me  U>  write  down 
scMne  ob.servatlons  which  I  occaslon.^lly  pass 
along  to  constituents  In  conversati<>:s  .md 
by  letter. 

As  a  y  .uug  m.-ia  Iti  southwest  Virginia, 
which  borders  Ciist  Tennessee,  where  nur 
Speaker  waLs  born,  I  often  he.ird  of  M.'  Sam 
from  Hon  John  W  Flann.igan.  who  .served 
the  Virginia  Ninth  District  for  manv  ye.trs 
In  the  House,  and  later  from  Hon.  Tiim  B. 
Fugate.  who  followed  Mr.  Fla;in.ii?an  .^s  the 
ninth  district  Representative.  They  spoke 
of  Mr.   Sam   with   praise   in   every   respect. 

Later,  when  I  started  my  Ciimpalgn  for 
Congress,  numerous  citizens  came  to  me  and 
said,  in  essence.  You  see  Mr  Sam  when  you 
K*t  to  Congress  rind  he  will  help  you  out." 
Thoee  friends  of  mine,  who  had  followed  our 
Speaker's  Illustrious  career  through  t^e 
yeatfs.  were  abe<jlutely  correct  in  their  advice. 

Even  before  1  was  elected,  Mr.  Sam  came 
to  my  district  and  made  a  speech,  met  many 
of  the  citizens  who  have  been  his  supporters 
over  the  past  years,  and  discussed  with  rhem 
the  phases  uf  government  which  were  of 
Interest. 

I  have  found  In  the  short  time  that  I  have 
been  a  member  of  this  great  representative 
iiSBcmbly  that  our  Speaker  serves  in  his  high 
position  with  dignity,  calmness,  and  ability 
in  every  respect.  He  is  a  statesman  with  the 
qualifications  of  wisdom,  patrlotl.sm.  and 
devotion  to  duty  He  uses  wisely  and  ef- 
fectively the  powers  of  the  high  and  honor- 
able ofBce  he  occupies. 

I  have  already  learned  to  love  and  respect 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  I  have 
ever  knuwn. 

This  brief  but  sincere  tribute  cannot  be 
ended  without  mention  of  his  help  and 
fatherly  advice  which  he  readily  gives  to  the 
newcomer  to  Congress.  On  several  '■)Ccaslon.'» 
I  a.s  I  am  certain  many  other  freshmen  have 
in  the  piist.  turned  to  him  for  counsel  and 
guidance  He  has  never  been  too  busy  to 
discuss  problems  with  me  nor  t»i  give  me 
the  benefit  of  hl.s  many  years  uf  experience 
in  the  House 

So,  Mr  Sam  I  say  "thank  you"  for  your  aid 
in  the  pps''  I  express  the  wl-hes  of  hun- 
dreds of  my  constituents  when  I  wish  for 
you  many  more  years  of  service  in  the  House. 
You  have  our  love,  our  respect,  and  our 
heartfelt  thanks  for  your  great  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  through  the 
past  years. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Bristol,  Va,,  Herald- 
Couner,  dated  November  19.  1961.  This 
newspaper  serves  both  the  nearby  area 
of  Tennessee  where  Mr.  Sam  was  bom 
and  the  adjoining  area  of  Virginia : 

He  Servio  Best  in  Chusen  Post 
Sam  Ratbukn  was  no  stranger  to  Bristol 
and  Llie  mountain  empire  of  east  Tennes- 
see and  southwest  Virginia  He  had  been 
here  with  us  on  several  occasions — -all  of  them 
political  afnd  a.l  of  them  designed  to  en- 
hance the  prob.ibllity  of  victory  for  Demo- 
cratic caiiflicl.itrs 

On  these  trlp.s  Into  the  •'hinterlands." 
which  he  made  faithfully  over  half  a  cen- 
tury, Mr  Sam  did  little  and  said  little  to  en- 
dtar   himself   to   the   Republican  Party.     He 


was.  as  he  ufiea  n-  ted.  a  Democrat,  without 
sufTix.  without  prefix,  without  apology  "  He 
did  not  pretend  to  be  anything  else. 

But,  perhapi;  more  than  any  other  Demo- 
crat of  the  20th  century.  Sam  RATstTiN  had 
the  respect,  the  admiration,  the  affection  of 
his  political  opponenu  Ihey  knew  him  .is 
a  Just  man,  piirtlcuiarly  when  he  sat  as  he 
so  often  did  a.s  Speaker  of  the  Huiise  of 
Hf>presentativei 

rhl.s  career  ■'.  Mr  S\m  s  was  of  his  own 
rh'vosin^  and  of  l.is  own  inaklntr  He  wus 
"^ati.sfled  with  lils  poaltlfin  of  power  in  the 
flouse  and.  as  a  consequence,  In  the  Nation. 
Had  h?  not  t^een  content,  lie  would  h.ive 
sought  ai.d  r.iof.t  certainly  gained— lilg her 
office . 

There  are  sume  who  regret  that  Sam  Ray- 
RfRN  did  not  ilmb  the  ladder  to  the  peak 
But.  In  tr\i'h.  his  service  to  the  country  In 
the  position  he  rhose  wa.s  of  f.ir  ereater  value 
than  It  would  lave  been  In  the  White  House, 
•vhere  tenanr.8  are  short-lived  -md  In.arl- 
ibly  retire  wiieu  they  leave  the  Nations 
!.i4'i'\st  '.fflce. 

TiuTf  ,ire  tr4T  ffw  men  of  S^m  Rsvdiun's 
I'  iliber  in  pub  ic  service-men  who  are  dedi- 
cated tu  their  profession,  who  are  dedicated 
to  the  welfare  of  the  men  and  women  they 
represent,  who  serve  steadfastly,  glvln^;  thrm- 
sel'.es  to  the  enormtais  t.isks  which  C'lifrivnt 
national  lende-s  in  every  .irea 

It  was  far,  f.ir  better  then,  to  have  .Sam 
Rayburns  servttes  In  Congress  for  half  a 
cfn'ury  than  it  would  have  teen  to  partake 
if  them  only  briefly  In  the  f'^esldency  As 
a  Member  of  Congress,  and  as  Speaker  of  the 
Hou.se  Uuu'er  "han  any  other  m.in  in  history, 
he  gave  our  ("Jovernment  a  STise  of  con'l- 
nulty  which  Presidents  cannot  give  It  In 
so  dol.ng,  Sam  R\YBi-R.vf  truly  earned  his 
place  as  one  ;)f  the  great  m.en  In  Au'crlcan 
history. 

Mr.  Spf-aker,  in  conclasion.  I  recall 
that  ono  ncAspapor  editor  i>aid  of  Mr 
Sams  service: 

The  greatest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to 
.Speaker  Sam  Haybtrv  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
realization  ah  over  this  land  of  the  large 
vacuum  in  the  US.  Government  th.it  his 
passing  h.is  created, 

Thf'  peopl-:"  of  this  Nation,  in  wliorn 
Speaker  Sam  Raybl'rn  had  uiLshakablo 
faith,  would  endorse  every  tiibute  six)ken 
here  today. 

Mr  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speaker, 
to  define  the  term  "greatne.ss  '  in  Ameri- 
can hi.story  iind  pohtics,  one  would  only 
have  to  mention  the  name  of  our  late, 
bt'lovcd  Speaker.  Sam  Raybtrn 

If  man  could  be  compared  to  the  g.ant, 
sturdy  oak  that  grows  on  the  rolling  hill- 
sides of  Tennessee,  we  would  ha\e  had. 
in  Speaker  Rayburn.  the  tallei>t.  most 
imposing  gi£.nt  of  all  that  ever  sprang 
forth  from  o  jr  Statt'. 

Tennessee  has  had  mai-.y  native  sons 
who  have  reached  the  summit  of  public 
life,  but  none  of  whom  she  can  bo  more 
proud  than  Sam  Raybl-rv.  who  left  the 
Volunteer  State  at  an  early  age  to  bring 
tionor  also  to  the  Lone  Star  State  of 
Texas. 

My  friend  and  leader,  for  whom  I  had 
the  highest  esteem,  was.  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  rounding  out  56  years  of  le^,'is- 
lative  service  to  his  State  and  Nation, 
having  .served  6  years  m  the  Texas  Legis- 
lature. Including  IxMns:  sp<^aker  of  its 
house  before  bemp  elected  to  the  U  S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  1912  He 
served  In  the  US  Hou.sp  of  Representa- 
tives longer  than  any  other  person  in 
the  history  of  our  Country.  He  .served 
as  chairmaii  of  legi.^latlve  committees. 


Majority  and  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Hou.se  and  served  as  Spt^aker  twice  as 
long  as  any  other  man. 

He  occupied  that  exalted  position  un- 
til hLs  untimely  death,  as  well  as  being 
.second  in  line  of  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  Uie  UniU'd  States. 

It  would  be  poiisible  to  continue  for 
l-.ours,  citing  the  rtcord.s  this  great  man 
set  m  public  life.  But  to  do  Justice  to 
his  numury  and  the  history  of  hi.s 
acliK  \emeiit,  one  muit  go  well  beyond 
th«'  realm  of  lonKe\  ity. 

P^-w  mrn  become  lei^iiids  during  then- 
own  lifetime;  but.  through  outstanding; 
service  and  leadership,  during  two  tragic 
World  Wars,  the  Korean  conflict  and 
countle.s-s  international  crises,  he  became 
a  iet;end  m  world  affairs. 

As  a  Kieat  leKi.slator  and  leader  durini-' 
the  early  and  formative  years  of  tlu- 
Franklin  Roosevelt  administration. 
which  lifted  this  Nation  from  the  bot- 
l.>mless  pits  of  economic  chaos,  he  be- 
eame  a  legend  in  domestic  a£rair.s. 

A.S  the  .spon.sur  and  father  of  Rural 
tUeclriflcaiion  Admini.->tration,  he  be- 
came a  lei'rnd  m  the  most  remote  rural 
sections  ol  America. 

The  love,  admiration,  and  re.spcct  of 
the  American  pex)ple  for  tliis  man  was 
legendaiT.  but  I  think  it  was  never  more 
exemphfied  than  in  the  past  7  years;  for. 
during  that  time,  wh.en  the  then  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House  was  receiving 
the  greatest  majorities  of  all  time  in  be- 
in«  elecU'd  President,  the  American  peo- 
ple sent  to  Congress  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority to  work  under  the  tutelege  and 
leadership  of  our  late  Speaker.  This  is 
anotlier  record  which  al.so  made  him  a 
legend  with  his  colleagues  and  in  legisla- 
tive circles  throughout  the  world. 

My  personal  love,  admiration,  and  re- 
spect, for  this  man  was  so  great  that  I 
thank  God  for  the  privilege  of  having 
been  one  of  his  contemporaries  in  tlie 
hallowed  Hails  of  Congress. 

My  confidence  in  his  ability  and  lead- 
ership was  .so  i^reat  that  I  thank  God  for 
having  this  man  to  steer  ray  course  in 
the  Con'-'re.ss.  Yes.  I  knew  when  I  was 
following'  the  course  of  our  late  Speaker. 
I  was  goinK  in  the  right  direction — ye.'-, 
we  in  Conuress  knew  when  Mr.  8am  dally 
rapped  his  gavel  for  order  at  high  noon. 
that  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world  was  in  the  most  capable  hands 
available  for  the  diflQcult  task  of  Speaker 
and  presiding  officer. 

U.sinK  the  words  that  I  have  .so  often 
heard  him  u.'^e  in  presentlnp  the  great 
leaders  of  the  world  to  the  Congress — 
•  I  deem  it  a  great  privilepe  and  a  hlph 
honor"  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Mr 
Democrat.  Mr  America,  Mr.  Sam,  the 
Honorable  Sam  Rayburn.  of  Texa5.  form- 
er Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Terme.s.ser. 
and  particularly  the  citizens  of  the  Sixth 
Conv,'res.sional  District,  I  express  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  late  Sam  Ray- 
BiTRN's  beloved  family. 

Mr  AYRE.s  Mr  Speaker,  Sam  Ray- 
p.'  RN  had  already  been  a  Member  of  this 
body  3  years  when  I  was  bom.  Eleven 
years  ago,  when  I  first  met  him  I  wa.s 
naturally  impressed  He  was  an  In^lra- 
tion  to  all,  but  particularly  to  those  who 
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knew  him.  The  world  is  a  better  place 
because  there  was  a  Sam  Rayburn.  He 
was  not  an  ordinary  man. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
giany  words  have  been  spoken  of  the 
great  life  and  achievements  of  our  late, 
beloved  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  that  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  add  to  them. 

Let  me  only  s&y  that  like  the  other 
Members  of  this  House,  I  miss  him  too, 
and  am  grateful  for  having  had  the  op- 
portunity of  serving  here  with  him,  and 
of  catching  from  him  some  of  the  sense 
of  dignity,  some  of  the  inspiration,  and 
some  of  the  dedication  to  the  public  good 
that  his  long  and  distinguished  service 
in  this  House  so  aptly  represented. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  first  knowing 
Speaker  Rayburn  back  in  1941  when  I 
was  a  secretary  to  a  Member  of  this 
House.  What  a  thrill  It  was  for  me  to 
come  back  here  in  1959  as  a  Member  my- 
self and  have  the  opportunity  of  serving 
again  under  this  great  man  who  had 
become  himself  a  tradition  in  our  na- 
tional life. 

But  for  all  of  h.o  eminence,  Sam  Ray- 
BTRN  never  lost  tlie  common  touch.  He 
was  never  too  busy  to  snare  a  moment 
to  advise  a  new  Member.  I  am  sure  all 
of  us  when  we  first  come  to  Congress 
feel  something  akin  to  awe  about  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.se.  But  Sam  Ray- 
burn's  outwardly  gruff  exterior  covered 
a  warm  and  understanding  heart,  said  I 
shall  always  be  deeply  grateful  to  him 
for  the  help  and  consideration  he  gave 
to  me.  as  he  did  to  so  many  others. 

Sam  Rayburn  will  be  deeply  missed, 
not  only  by  this  House,  but  by  the  people 
of  the  whole  Nation.  We  can  take  com- 
fort in  his  life  of  service  and  in  his  dedi- 
cation, and  we  can  be  proud  of  this 
great  example  of  the  finest  in  our  Amer- 
ican tradition.  For  Sam  Rayburn  was 
indeed  America  at  Its  finest. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  Speaker  Rayburn  deeply  touched 
every  Member  of  the  House  and  brought 
to  all  of  us  profound  feelings  of  grief 
and  .sorrow  for  the  loss  of  such  a  dear, 
beloved  colleague,  outstanding  Member 
of  the  House  for  almost  50  years  and 
famed  Speaker  who  held  that  exalted 
ofBce  longer  than  any  man  in  the  history 
of  American  parliamentary  institutions. 

The  Nation  and  the  world  joined  in 
mourning  the  passing  of  this  Illustrious 
legislative  leader  and  truly  great  Amer- 
ican, who  was  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  and  throughout  the  world  for 
his  enduring  contributions  to  free  gov- 
ernment and  the  cause  of  the  common 
people. 

Speaker  Rayburn  played  a  leading 
role  in  one  of  the  greatest  chapters  of 
American  history — a  period  which  cov- 
ered two  great  World  Wars,  the  bloody 
Korean  conflict,  economic  depressions, 
fabulous  growth  and  imparalleled  na- 
tional advancement  In  every  field. 

Corifldant  and  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dents of  his  time,  wise  and  sagacious  In 
the  ways  or  statescraft  and  parliamen- 
tary procedures,  devoted  to  human  prog- 
ress, international  peace  and  order, 
peerless  Interpreter  of  the  rules  of  the 
House,  noted  for  his  fairness  and  im- 
partially,  renowned   for  his  loyalty   to 


party,  country,  and  God,  profoundly  en- 
trenched in  the  affections  of  his  friends, 
colleagues  and  the  people,  Mr.  Sam's 
career  indelibly  marked  him  as  one  of 
the  greatest  political  and  parliamentary 
leaders  this  Nation  has  ever  known. 

Speaker  Rayburn  possessed  many 
noteworthy  personal  qualities  too  nu- 
merous to  recount  here,  that  won  for 
him  deep  respect,  high  esteem  and  the 
sincere  love  of  his  colleagues  and  his 
people. 

Endowed  with  a  facile,  well-stocked 
mind  and  a  sympathetic  heart,  of  rug- 
ged integrity,  deep  humility  and  per- 
sonal modesty,  the  Speaker  was  a  man 
of  simplicity  and  lack  of  ostentation. 
Down  to  earth  in  his  personal  relation- 
ships, as  well  as  in  his  political  judg- 
ments, impatient  with  pretense  and 
sham,  he  possessed  a  strength  of  char- 
acter that  stood  out  and  marked  him  as 
a  real  leader. 

Notwithstanding  his  lofty  position  and 
the  many  honors  that  had  been  bestowed 
upon  him,  he  clung  tenaciously  to  his 
own  code  of  simple  unpretentious  de- 
meanor, plain,  direct  expression  and  the 
courage  and  intelligence  to  face  every  is- 
sue placed  before  him  with  assurance 
and  confidence. 

Mr.  Sam  was  instinctively  warm- 
hearted, generous,  understanding,  sym- 
pathetic and  considerate,  always  willing 
to  recognize  the  other  fellow's  point  of 
view.  While  he  fought  hard  for  his  pro- 
grams, he  relied  on  argument,  persua- 
sion, and  the  friendly  approach. 

A  fine  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  adhering  to  a  high  code,  ex- 
emplifying app>ealing  personal  qualities. 
effective  powers  of  persuasion,  sound 
sensible  judgments,  and  sure  mastery 
over  political  questions  and  the  affairs 
of  the  House,  he  was  able  on  very  many 
occasions  to  turn  defeat  into  victory. 

The  House  and  the  Nation  will  miss 
this  great  leader,  this  great  American, 
and  his  name  will  go  down  in  history 
with  everlasting  luster  and  face.  We 
have  all  lost  a  dear  friend  and  valued 
counsellor.  The  House  has  lost  one  of 
its  greatest  Speakers,  the  Nation  has  lost 
a  faithful,  dedicated  public  servant,  and 
the  people  of  America  have  lost  one 
of  their  most  effective  champions  in  the 
legislative  annals  of  the  country. 

He  was  a  team  worker,  as  well  as  a 
team  leader,  and  respected  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  He  loved  the  House 
as  few,  if  any,  ever  have  and  he  inter- 
preted its  rules  with  a  fierce  impartiality, 
with  fidelity,  knowledge,  and  ability  that 
in  turn  won  for  him  the  deep  respect, 
confidence,  and  gratitude  of  his  col- 
leagues and  the  admiration  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world. 

His  friendship  with  the  great  man 
destined  to  succeed  him,  our  cherished 
and  esteemed  colleague.  Speaker  John 
W.  McCoRMACK,  was  one  of  the  most 
unusual  and  edifying,  as  well  as  most 
fruitful  in  American  history.  Such 
profound  mutual  trust,  admiration,  af- 
fection, and  effective  cooperation  as 
marked  the  relationships  and  labors  of 
these  two  great  American  leaders  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  find.  If 
we  searched  the  pages  of  the  past.  Here 
was  highly  skillful,  professional  leader- 


ship at  its  best — deep  in  understanding, 
broad  of  reach,  noble  of  purpose  and 
gloriously  productive  of  great,  epoch- 
making  results — for  the  House,  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  world. 

To  his  bereaved  family,  distrfbt.  and 
State,  from  a  heart  deeply  moved  by  sor- 
row and  overflowing  with  gratitude  for 
this  good  and  great  life,  I  extend  most 
heartfelt  sympathy,  and  pray  that 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn,  honored  and  be- 
loved in  death  as  he  was  in  life,  may 
find  rest  and  peace  in  his  heavenly  home. 

The  memory  of  this  noble  son  of  Texas 
will  long  remain  as  a  shining  beacon  of 
hope  and  inspiration  for  the  members 
of  this  and  succeeding  sessions  of  the 
Congress.  His  influence  will  long  be  a 
w^arming  and  elevating  spirit  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  E>eople — here  and 
throughout  the  world.  May  the  good 
Lord  keep  him  forever. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  who  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas, 
remembers  him  for  some  particular  per- 
sonal reason.  Some  will  remember  his 
quiet  but  forceful  leadership,  his  dedi- 
cation and  love  of  country,  his  native 
State  and  his  beloved  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Others  will  recall  his  deep 
faith  and  cortviction  concerning  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  human  beings,  his 
fairness  and  forthrightness,  his  under- 
standing and  his  charity.  For  Sam  Ray- 
burn was  many  things  to  many  men. 
His  qualities  were  myriad,  his  attraction 
universal.  He  was,  however,  one  thing 
to  all  men — the  sjTnbol  of  fair  play  and 
pure  Americanism. 

I  personally  remember  Mr.  Rayburn 
because  of  his  kindness,  his  thoughtful- 
ness  and  his  generosity.  My  first  speech 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
made  on  the  17th  of  March,  1959.  Be- 
ing of  Irish  descent,  I  had  selected  that 
day  for  my  maiden  speech  and  had  se- 
lected as  a  topic,  "St.  Patrick's  Day." 
Representative  Gordon  Canfield,  who 
was  then  the  dean  of  the  New  Jersey 
delegation,  learned  that  I  was  about  to 
address  the  House  for  the  first  time. 
Without  my  knowledge,  he  spoke  to  Mr. 
Rayburn  and  told  him  that  the  newest 
member  of  the  delegation  was  about  to 
make  his  first  speech  in  the  House.  He 
reminded  Mr.  Rayburn  that  it  was  St. 
Patrick's  Day  and  pointed  out  that  the 
newest  member  of  the  New  Jersey  dele- 
gation was  Irish.  As  I  stood  in  the  well 
of  the  House  that  day,  more  than  50 
other  Members  stood  with  me.  On  the 
Democrat  side  I  obsei-ved  many  Members 
with  many  years  of  seniority  among 
whom  were  distinguished  chairmen  of 
various  House  committees.  On  the  Re- 
publican side  I  also  saw  many  distin- 
guished Members  with  long  years  of 
service  in  the  House,  It  was,  therefore, 
a  great  shock  to  me  to  hear  Mr.  Rayburn 
acknowledge  me  as  the  first  speaker  on 
that  day.  The  shock  must  have  been 
evident  during  my  short  speech.  While 
the  shock  has  been  forgotten,  the  pleas- 
ure and  appreciation  I  felt  on  that  day 
have  continued  and  will  continue  for  the 
rest  of  my  life  for  it  was  indeed  the 
Speaker's  kindness,  thoughtfulness  and 
generosity  which  made  that  novel  and 
happy  privilege  possible. 
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As  a  result  of  Mr.  Ray  bur  ns  kuiduess. 
the  front  paw  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Tuesday.  March  17.  1939,  will 
reflect  fi^r  all  time  that  a  Republican 
freshman  Conyressman  was  the  recipient 
of  the  kuidness.  eencrosity  and  thout-ht- 
fulnoss  of  an  understandins;  Speaker 

Ihis  Record.  tOKCther  with  a  photo- 
graph of  Mr  Rayburn  which  han;;s  m 
my  ufHce  will  continue  to  be  demon- 
strable reminders  to  me  and  my  family 
of  his  iiicnerusity  and  kindness 

Mr.  Rayburn  s  death  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous loss  to  the  Conure-ss.  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  world.  So  long 
as  there  is  a  world.  Mr.  S^M  will  be  re- 
membered in  hi.story  as  one  of  the  tr'.ly 
great  Americans  of  all  time. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
privilege  of  comini;  to  know  and  to  serve 
here  in  the  Hou.se  of  Rt^prosentatives  of 
the  United  State.s  with  the  late  Speaker. 
8am  Rayburn,  was  an  experience  which 
I  shall  never  forget  and  for  which  I  shall 
always  be  grateful.  Our  acquaintance 
ripened  into  friendsliip  based  upon 
mutual  respect  and  high  regard  for  each 
other.  The  untimely  passing  of  Speaker 
Rayburm  left  me  with  a  deep  sorrow  in 
the  realization  of  having  lost  a  good  and 
personal  friend. 

Frequently,  of  course,  we  disagre>id  on 
matters  of  a  partisan  political  nature 
but  we  disagreed  without  rancor  or  an- 
ger because  we  fully  respected  the  rights 
of  each  other  to  our  views  and  opinions. 
Speaker  Rayburn  was  always  avail- 
able to  confer  with  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  and  to  permit  us  to  inquire  into 
or  discuss  with  him  matters  pertaining 
to  the  operations  and  the  work  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  When  his 
opimon  or  advice  was  sought  on  some 
such  matter  or  some  personal  or  other  re- 
quest was  made.  Speaker  Rayburn  never 
hesitated  to  give  a  forthright  answer. 
If  a  personal  request  was  granted  it  was 
not  necessary  to  have  it  confirmed  in 
writing  because  Speaker  Rayburn  would 
remember  and  would  honor  any  commit- 
ment he  made.  Speaker  Rayburn  never 
questioned  the  word  of  a  Member  when 
It  was  given  to  him  in  honesty  and  good 
faith.  Speaker  Rayburn  had  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  and  faith  in  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  because  he  fully 
recognized  that  the  entire  future  of  our 
Nation  depends  upon  these  youth. 
Therefore,  as  he  had  the  time  and  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  youthful  con.stil- 
uentvS  of  mine  and  other  Members  of 
tlie  House,  he  would  talk  with  them 
freely.  He  would  encourage  them  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
their  Government,  know  its  hustory.  its 
philosophies  its  principles,  and  its  pur- 
poses. Thus  Speaker  Rayburn  would 
Impress  upon  them  the  need  for  con- 
stant understanding,  and  for  devoted 
and  patriotic  service  to  our  American 
way  of  life. 

These.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  memories  I  shall  always  cher- 
ish which  s^rew  and  flowered  during  the 
10  years  of  association  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  have  with  our  late  Speaker.  Sam 
Rayburn.  here  m  the  Houiie  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States. 

The  Hou.se  of  Representatives  ha.s  lost 
a   great   leader,  our  Nation   ha.s   lost   a 


creat  .\merican.  and  I,  Mr  Speaker,  have 
lost  a  good  friend. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Six-ak.  r,  on  the 
afternoon  of  la.st  November  18.  w;th  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate,  the 
great  and  near  great  from  many  walk^ 
of  life,  I  stCKxl  by  the  open  t^rave  of  Sam 
Rayburn.  a  pla.n  c:-ypt  m  a  modi  st  fam- 
ily plot  m  a  small  cemetery  m  the  little 
north  Texas  town  of  Bonham.  and 
listent-d  to  tl:'>  la.-t  words  of  a  .simple 
sei-vice  and  as  I  did  so  I  thou^jht  back  on 
the  remarkable  life  and  career  of  one 
of  the  create.st  Spe.\krrs  iver  to  mount 
the  ro&lrum  of  this  Chamber. 

I  .saw  liim  as  an  earnest  lad.  trudging 
a  rutted  wagon  road  Uy  a  rustic  one- 
room  school  uhen"  he  first  glimpsed, 
witi^m  the  covi  rs  of  the  few  books  avail- 
able, a  luw  world.  A  world  far  removed 
from  the  40  acres  of  bairen  cotton  land 
ll;at  had  t;ed  h.s  faniiiy  me.xorubly  to 
a  life  of  poverty,  drudgery,  and  hard- 
ship. I  .siiw  him.  Irimble  but  determined. 
workir^.g  his  way  ti.rough  coll.-ge,  r;:ii!ing 
the  college  bell,  .sweeping  out  c!a.s,sn)<jms, 
making  fires,  doing  any  odd  job  that  was 
available.  I  saw  him  as  a  U^aclier  In 
Bonham  i/lannmg  ahead  to  a  care*  r  m 
grratm  s.  I  saw  lum  take  the  first  step 
toward  hLs  boyhood  goal  of  entering 
public  life  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Texas  Hou.se  of  Rcpre.sentatives  I  .saw 
him  become  speaker  of  that  body  at  the 
at;e  of  29— then  the  youngest  man  ever 
to  be  .so  honored  m  the  Texas  Legi.sla- 
ture.  I  saw  lum  t-k^ted  t*)  this  How:>c  m 
1912.  coming  to  Washington  at  the  ou:- 
stt  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  admiMstia- 
tion  to  start  a  House  career  longer  tlian 
any  other  in  history  I  saw  him  achieve 
his  boyhood  ambition  in  the  fullest 
sense  where  this  Hou.se  elected  him  to 
succeed  William  B  Bankhead  as  .Speak- 
er on  September  16,  1940.  He  had  in- 
deed com'  a  long  way.  He  was  to  g  i 
much  further.  He  was  to  serve  as 
Speaker  twice  as  long  a.s  anyone  else. 
More  importantly,  he  would  bo  a  rreat 
Speaker. 

Sam  Rayeurn  summed  up  his  distin- 
gui.shed  career  in  one  short  and  mean- 
ingful sentence.  He  said,  not  long  ago. 
I  am  one  man  m  public  life  who  is 
.satisfied,  who  ha.s  achieved  every  ani- 
bi'.ion  of  his  youth  ' 

Few  men  are  ble.s.sed  with  the  rh;irac- 
ter,  ability,  unswerving  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  family,  friends  and  country 
that  enabled  Sam  Raybup.n  to  n^e  from 
ob.scurity  and  poverty  to  one  of  the  most 
powerful  pusiiiuns  to  which  an  Ameri- 
can citi/en  can  aspire  in  this  great  land: 
second  only  to  the  Vice  President  in  line 
of  succe.s.sion  to  the  office  of  Chief  Exec- 
utive. Sam  F^^VBl•RN•  had  the  qualities  in 
abundance.  He  loved  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  few  men  have  lovtMl 
It.  He  contributed  to  preservation  of 
representative  government  as  essential  to 
good  government  as  few  men  have 
done— here  or  anywhere  m  the  world. 
Hi.->  lifetime  spanned  an  amazing  period 
m  .■\merican  history.  He  was  born  before 
electric  lK;hts  and  automobiles  and  lived 
to  see  missiles  orbiting  the  earth  He 
felt  his  mark  as  few  have  done  and  the 
mark  iie  left  is  that  of  a  good  man  grown 
to  greatness,  a  friend  to  man  who  never 


forgot  how  to  be  a  friend,  or  tired  of  br- 
ing a  friend. 

But  I  reflect  in  the  .sadne.s.s  that  all 
of  us  feel  that  here  was  a  great  leader 
struck  down  by  a  dread  killer  winch 
claimed  lives  in  the  year  Sam  Ravbt^rn 
was  born  with  the  same  cold  and  im- 
personal finality  that  it  claimed  his  life 
many,  many  years  later.  There  i.v 
double  tragedy  m  .such  a  realization 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Penn.sylvania 
Mr  Speaker,  this  .America— this  country 
which  .Speaker  Rayburn  loved  .so  well  i.<: 
a  yuui-g  country-  a  changing  country 
Fur  more  than  ore  quarter  of  the 
vears  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  one  man  .served  in  the 
Conf-'re.ss. 

One  man  served  in  25  of  the  87  Con- 
yres.ses  that  have  represented  the  people 
of  America  in  the  Hou.-e  of  Repre:>enta- 
tives. 

One  man  served  fur  17  years -far 
longer  than  any  other  man — as  Speaker 
of  that  Hou.se. 

One  life  ha.s  .spanned  the  periotl  from 
the  Old  Frontier  to  the  New  Frontier. 
Onv'  cueer  of  public  service  has  includid 
.stu". ice  to  the  Nation  with  the  28lh  to 
the  35th  President. 

No  man  in  the  brief  history  of  the 
Uiuted  States  luus  had  greaU'r  influence 
o\er  a  longer— a  more  changiny— period 
of  our  national  hi:5tory. 

When  Speaker  Rayburn  was  8  yeais 
old.  in  1890,  the  rural  population  of 
Anierica  outnumbered  the  urban  by  al- 
most tv  o  to  one— 40.841.449  on  the  land 
22,106  265  in  the  town.s.  Now  the  popu- 
lation Ls  almost  three  times  as  large  as 
m  1890.  and  the  ratio  has  switched:  125  - 
268,750  in  the  towns  and  cities  in  1960 
and  54,054.425  on  the  land. 

During  the  years  the  Speaker  served 
the  Hi)use  (if  Representatives  the  United 
States  converted  from  a  simple  ajjrarian 
society  to  the  largest  and  most  complex 
free  .society  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Wliat  manner  of  man  could  .span  and 
influence  th<'.se  changes^ 

It  could  not  be  a  .small  man  who  re- 
fu.sed  to  recognize  change  and  thou:;ht 
of  America  m  19th  century  terms.  It 
could  not  be  a  man  whose  Idealism 
clouded  his  judgment. 

No — it  required  a  man  like  Sam  Ray- 
burn who.«e  idealism,  tough-minded  hon- 
esty and  ability  to  make  up  his  own 
mind  inspired  the  Hoii.-e  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  entire  Nation. 

His  philosophy  of  government  was 
often  expres.spd  to  us  in  the  Hou.se,  but 
in  my  :?  years  of  .service  in  the  Conrrress. 
r.ever  more  clearly  than  during  con^^id- 
eration  of  major  labor  reform  legisla- 
tion. In  that  difficult  time  the  ideas  that 
.'Speaker  Raybdrn  expressed  should  be  a 
guide  to  all  leeislators  of  all  countries 
and  all  times.     He  said: 

I.^gts!ntlon  shTiId  nc. er  be  written  to 
puui.sh  Rorriponp  It  t.hovild  always  be  writ- 
ten In  .1  iplr.t  I'f  fair  play.  Justice,  and  equal 
opiHjrtunity.  •  •  •  Thl.s  middle  roed — the 
rmtl  «i  rea»<  n  and  fair  play— la  a  hard  one 
'.'>  w.iilc.  t>ut  more  ufien  than  not  It  la  tlie 
p.itli  of  ixitiini' 1  license  <uid  Justice. 

On  this  Rolemn  occasion  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  a  great  man,  let  us  re- 
.solve  that  his  memory  will  be  forever 
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before  us  guidmg  us  in  our  duties  as 
public  servants.  As  Speaker  Rayburn 
.said 

A.'i  n  public  iifBrl;il  Who  for  almost  half  a 
cfiilury  h.\8  tried  tc  serve  ycni  by  helping  to 
p;tss  laws  that  wciuUl  make  your  path  a  little 
^!r.l>lt!.<•r  and  your  burdens  a  little  lighter, 
I  invite  yiiu  to  Join  with  those  of  us  who 
^^e'.Jrvc  In  following  the  middle  path — the 
ro:id  of  reason  and  fair  pi;  y — as  we  come  to 
(trips  with  this  great  natior.al  problem. 

Let  us  reform  without  punlslilng.  let  us 
cure  wlthnut  crushing. 

I**.  u.<  take  tJie  path  of  Justice  and  com- 
nu'i.-srnse.  fur  down  that  road  lies  tlie 
.f.nicnc.i  of  our  dreams,  with  peace,  and 
jlenty,   and  Justice  for  all. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
long  been  debate  over  whether  the  times 
produce  great  men.  or  men  produce  the 
times;  but  the  world,  our  country,  and 
future  generations  of  freedom-loving 
people  are  reverently  thankful  for  what- 
ever fortuitous  set  of  ciicumstances  gave 
us  the  leadership  of  our  beloved  Mr.  Sam. 

Si^eaker  Sam  Rayburn  embodied  the 
seldom-found  attributes  of  brilliance, 
warmth,  devotion  to  principle,  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  good  of  the  people.  He 
was  a  fantastically  able  leader  of  men. 
To  his  country,  he  was  a  man  who  com- 
manded respect;  who  help)ed  plot  the 
path  of  the  Nation;  who  spoke  with  wis- 
dom and  compassion.  To  the  world,  he 
was  a  farsighted,  able  leader  whose  de- 
votion to  his  country  was  exceeded  only 
by  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
To  his  paxty,  he  was  the  symbol  of 
loyalty,  of  accomplishment — an  eloquent 
spokesman  for  the  historic  principles  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
was  a  wise  counsellor  and  an  able  leader 
who  won  the  love  and  respect  of  every 
Representative  forttmate  to  serve  with 
him.  Mr.  Sam  loved  the  House.  He 
truly  believed  in  the  democratic  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  rests.  He  was  con- 
vinced Uiat  the  House  is  and  ought  to  be 
the  voice  of  all  the  people. 

Today,  one  cannot  review  the  record 
of  Mr.  Sam's  accomplishments  without 
reciting  the  history  of  our  great  cotmtry 
for  the  past  half  century.  The  life  of 
Speaker  Rayburn  was  closely  intertwined 
with  the  life  of  his  coimtry.  The  mark 
of  his  leadership  can  be  seen  in  the  pro- 
grams that  have  made  the  United  States 
the  leader  of  the  free  world.  During  pe- 
riods of  grave  crisis,  of  historic  decisions, 
he  was  the  unflinching  champion  of  the 
cause  of  freedom,  of  the  historic  rights 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  Sam  will  be  sorely  missed.  But  his 
lessons  were  well  taught.  So  long  as 
freedom  lives  and  this  House  stands,  Mr. 
Sam  will  be  remembered. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  served  but  one  term  under  our 
beloved  Speaker,  Mr.  Sam,  I  feel  that  I 
knew  him  well,  and  I  loved  him  for  his 
personal  qualities  tuid  appreciated  him 
for  his  splendid  worth  and  leadership. 
It  was  a  wonderful  privilege  to  have  been 
a  Member  of  Congress  with  Mr.  Sam  at 
the  helm  of  the  House,  and  in  this  period 
I  had  opportunity  to  feel  the  warmth  of 
his  genial  disposition  and  to  be  the  re- 
cipient of  his  kindness  and  cordiality.  I 
shall  always  cherish  this  privilege  and 
my  memories  of  this  great  statesman. 
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Along  with  many  North  Carolinians,  I 
shall  always  cherish  the  memory  of  the 
two  visits  Mr.  Sam  made  to  our  State  in 
recent  years.  The  first  visit  was  to  the 
Sixth  North  Carolina  District  rally,  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1960,  where  he  was 
keynote  speaker  and  where  he  received 
an  ovation  of  such  magnitude  and 
warmth  as  I  have  seldom  seen.  Although 
he  came  to  our  State  for  the  express 
purpose  of  addressing  the  Sixth  District 
rally,  when  other  invitations  were  in- 
evitably pre.ssed  upon  him.  he  was  gener- 
ous beyond  the  call  of  duty  and  visited 
three  other  points  in  our  State  before 
arriving  at  Burlington  for  the  dinner 
preceding  the  evening  rally.  What  a 
fine,  stirring  speech  he  made  and  what  a 
wonderful  reception  he  received. 

This  visit  was  in  October  1960.  In 
May  of  1961.  he  complied  with  our  earn- 
est request  to  make  the  keynote  sf>eech 
at  the  annual  Jefferson-Jackson  Day 
dinner.  People  from  all  over  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  converged  on  our  capi- 
tal city  of  Raleigh,  most  of  them  moti- 
vated by  the  desire  to  hear  Mr.  Sam 
.speak.  Again  he  turned  in  a  most  mag- 
nificent performance  and  again  he  was 
given  a  thunderous  applause  and  wel- 
come. I  have  the  feeling  that  this  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  last, 
major  political  speeches  he  made  before 
illness  necessitated  his  departure  for  his 
home  in  Texas  prior  to  adjournment  of 
the  first  session. 

Mr.  Sam  left  such  an  indelible  imprint 
of  his  personality  and  dedication  to  his 
coimtry  that  I  believe  in  the  armual 
North  Carolina  Jefferson-Jackson  Day 
Dinners  we  will  hold  in  the  future,  there 
will  be  a  silent  partner  present  in  every- 
body's mind  and  heart,  and  we  will  think 
of  the  occasion  as  the  JefTerson-Jack- 
son-Raybum  Day  celebration. 

He  was  loved  by  Members  on  both 
sides  of  this  House,  as  we  all  know,  and 
today  as  we  memorialize  him,  we  think 
of  him  not  only  as  Mr.  Democrat  him- 
self but  as  a  great  citizen  of  the  Na- 
tion and  of  the  world.  His  enormous 
prestige  affected  not  one  iota  his  inborn 
humility  and  his  devotion  to  his  day- 
by-day  heavy  responsibilities.  In  no 
sense  did  he  ever  rest  on  his  laurels, 
but  rather  he  continually  strove  to  keep 
this  House  the  greatest  and  most  re- 
sponsible legislative  body  in  the  world, 
and  to  maintain  America's  traditional 
place  of  leadership  in  the  community 
of  Nations. 

Mr.  Sam's  many  faceted  personality 
and  his  inner  spark  which  illuminated 
every  endeavor  he  undertook  combined 
to  make  him  one  of  the  strongest  images 
of  his  time.  He  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered in  these  halls,  and  in  the  hearts 
of  all  of  us  who  knew  him  will  be  his 
eternal  monument. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  fact 
that  our  beloved  Speaker,  Sam  Ratbuhn, 
has  passed  away.  His  political  career  is 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try. He  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
for  17  years,  longer  than  anyone  had 
previously  served  in  this  most  important 
office,  the  incumbent  of  which  is  third 
in  succession  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 


Speaker  Rayburn  had  those  outstand- 
ing moral  and  intellectual  qualities  nec- 
essary for  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  greatest 
free  government  of  the  world.  He  also 
had  those  qualities  that  are  essential  for 
leadership — sound  judgment,  patience, 
perseverance,  and  unyielding  adherence 
to  the  principles  and  policies  advocated 
by  his  party  for  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try. He  presided  with  dignity  and  firm- 
ness, yet  he  was  patient,  considerate,  and 
kind  to  the  Members  of  both  parties  and 
his  decisions  were  accepted  without  pro- 
test which  expedited  legislation  and 
brought  tranquility  to  the  Members. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  voting  for  him 
when  he  first  became  Speaker  and  I  have 
seen  his  influence  increase  and  the  ad- 
miration for  him  by  his  colleagues  grow 
year  by  year.  He  had  become  an  insti- 
tution, a  sjTnbol  of  the  power  and  the 
achievements  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. His  rulings  were  fair  and 
just  and  even  when  partisan  spirit  ran 
high  he  rendered  justice  accoi-ding  to 
law.  "whose  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God 
and  whose  voice  is  the  harmony  of  the 
world."  His  many  fine  qualities  of  kind- 
ness and  helpfulness  to  yotmg  Members 
of  Congress  and  his  justice  and  fairness 
to  all  will  never  be  forgotten.  Not  only 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the 
Nation  has  sustained  a  great  loss.  He 
will  have  a  high  place  in  the  history  of 
his  country  and  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  His  character,  his  achieve- 
ments, and  his  faithful  service  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  generations  yet  to 
come.  The  elements  were  "so  mixed  in 
him,  that  nature  might  stand  up  and 
say  to  all  the  world,  'this  was  a  man.*  " 

May  God  let  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance shine  upon  him  and  give  him 
peace. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
occasion  of  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
beloved  Speaker  RATBintif,  we  are  ex- 
pressing for  posterity  our  devoti<m  and 
respect  to  a  great  national  leader — a 
citizen  who  had  great  Influence  upon  the 
life  of  each  and  every  member  of  the 
House,  as  well  as  any  other  American. 

The  Speaker  kept  Congress  on  an  even 
keel  for  four  Presidents,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  Harry 
Truman,  President  Dwight  Eisenhower, 
and  President  Kennedy.  His  loyalty  to 
the  President  stified  partisanship  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  years.  Presidents 
had  come  to  rely  on  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn to  "keep  House."  The  progress  and 
even  the  security  of  the  United  States 
depended  greatly  on  the  wisdom  and 
vigor  of  the  Speaker. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  a 
large  and  cumbersome  legislative  body. 
Without  strong  leadership,  the  legisla- 
tive process  could  easily  become  snarled 
and  indifferent.  Speaker  RATBtnur,  dur- 
ing his  long  years  of  service,  developed 
an  effective  formula  which  produced  es- 
sential legislative  action  on  schedule 
withoiii  impairment  to  the  right  of  an 
individual  member  to  amend,  revise, 
comment,  or  c<Hnplain.  The  Rayburn 
years  have  implemented  and  improved 
procedures  under  which  this  large  legis- 
lative body  could  effectively  conduct  its 
work. 
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Speaker  Rayburn  leaves  a  rich  legacy 
of  honor,  wisdom,  and  statesmanship 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
the  Nation.  Each  of  us  who  have  served 
with  him  live  on  to  serve  In  the  bright 
li!?ht  of  his  inspired  leadership. 

The  test  of  a  great  leader  is  revealed 
in  his  capacity  to  develop  other  leaders. 
Speaker  Rayburh  prepared  for  his  de- 
parture by  sharing  grave  responsibilities 
with  the  then  majority  leader.  Hon 
John  W.  McCoriiack  and  Hon.  Carl 
Albirt,  the  party  whip.  In  this  way. 
the  shift  in  party  leadership  in  the  House 
was  quickly  made  in  an  orderly  manner 
so  that  the  Congress  could  continue  its 
business  without  delay. 

The  House  will  not  be  the  same  with- 
out Speaker  Rayburn.  but  in  his  mem- 
ory. It  will  continue  to  do  its  business  with 
honor,  dispatch,  dignity,  and  decorum. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we 
become  too  involved  in  the  hurly-burly 
of  this  session,  it  is  well  to  reflect  on  the 
loss  we  have  suffered  in  the  death  of 
Speaker  Rayburn. 

Mr.  S.oc's  record  tenure  as  Speaker 
was  only  one  of  his  distinctions — one 
which  was  overshadowed  by  distinctions 
of  a  qualitative  nature.  I  think  every 
Member  of  the  House  during  the  last  20 
years  was  impressed  by  the  great  dig- 
nity, effectiveness,  and  impartiality  with 
which  he  presided. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  any  other 
job  in  which  there  would  be  so  many 
temptations  to  be  impatient,  partial,  or 
arbitrary.  The  legislative  sessions  of 
this  body  sometimes  consist  of  spirited 
debate  and  the  actions  of  some  Members 
at  times  border  on  the  unruly.  In  th^ 
conflict  created  by  the  intense  drive  of 
differing  beliefs  and  convictions,  a  de- 
tached, fair  chairman  is  of  great  value. 
Sam  Rayburn  was  able  to  divorce  his 
personaJ  views  from  the  demands  of  his 
official  position.  Although  strongly  par- 
tisan in  his  private  convictions,  he  did 
not  abuse  the  power  of  being  Speaker  by 
attempting  to  win  for  his  point  of  view 
through  parliamentary   domination. 

The  job  of  Speaker  is  perhaps  made 
even  more  taxing  by  the  knowledge  that 
every  action  takes  place  under  close  pub- 
lic scrutiny,  and  today  even  seemingly 
minor  incidents  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  may  have  reverberations  around 
the  world. 

Throughout  his  association  with  the 
House  and  as  its  Speaker,  Mr.  Sam 
showed  a  deep  understanding  of  the  leg- 
islative process  in  our  country  and  a  com- 
plete devotion  to  it.  Certainly  his  rec- 
ord helped  to  raise  the  standards  in  the 
Congress,  and  his  influence  will  be  felt 
for  many  years. 

Something  would  be  vitally  wrong  with 
our  free  society  if  the  persons  of  either 
political  party  were  not  able  to  recog- 
nize ability,  integrity,  and  dedication 
even  in  those  with  whom  they  frequently 
disagree  Republicans  generally  had  a 
«reat  respect  for  Sam  Rayburn  and 
recognized  him  as  a  fine  American,  an 
able  leader,  and  a  gifted  legislator. 

Even  with  all  of  his  force  and  direct- 
ness, Mr.  Sam  was  a  kindly  man.  In- 
sults were  not  a  part  of  his  nature.  His 
greatness  of  stature,  his  unselfish  dedi- 
cation to  the  welfare  and  destiny  of  his 


country  and  its  people  will  in  years  to 
come  become  a  part  of  our  national  her- 
itage. 

Shortly  before  leaving  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  return  to  his  Texas 
home,  Mr  Sam  said,  "I  love  thLs  House.' 
I  hope  that  he  knew  the  depth  of  ad- 
miration and  affection  in  which  this 
House  held  him. 

Mr  HALEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  my  respects  to  our  distingui.shed 
former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  late  Sam  Rayburn 

He  loved  the  House  of  Representatives, 
he  served  it  faithfully  and  during  his 
tenure  as  Speaker  he  protected  its  tra- 
ditions Mr.  Rayburn  Rave  outstanding 
service  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  a 
position  he  held  longer  than  any  other 
man  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

S\M  Rayburn  loved  hi.s  State  of  Texas 
and  he  loved  the  United  States;  he  dedi- 
cated his  life  in  their  .service  He  be- 
lieved in  the  American  way  of  life  and 
he  fought  to  maintain  our  institutions 
His  career  was  long  and  distinguished 
Only  history  can  measure  and  judge  the 
ti-ue  role  he  played  in  the  destiny  of  our 
country 

Mr  WATTS.  Mr  Speaker,  to  record 
the  achievements  as  an  individual,  th^ 
achievemenUs  as  a  leglilator  the  achieve- 
ments as  a  staU\sman,  and  the  achieve- 
ments a.s  a  leader  of  our  beloved  late 
Speaker  would  take  volumes  To  each 
and  every  Member  of  the  House  he  was 
a  beloved  person,  strong  and  flfm  yet 
filled  with  courtesy,  consideration,  and 
reflecting  the  dignity  and  honesty  com- 
mensurate with  his  office. 

Mr  Sam  was  not  only  a  friend  and 
neighbor  of  his  own  district,  he  was  a 
friend  and   neighbor  of  the  Nation. 

Coming  into  a  chair  of  leadership  dur- 
ing the  mid.'^t  of  unrest,  strife,  and  tur- 
moil incident  to  the  most  hectic  days  of 
the  .so-called  New  Deal — Rnoseveltian— 
era,  he  blazed  the  trail  which  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  many  laws  that  re- 
main today  on  our  statute  books  from 
which  all  America  has  benefited.  His 
final  day  of  leadership  saw  him  again  in 
the  forefront  marshaling  the  forces  of 
the  Nation  in  support  of  domestic  re- 
covery and  military  strength  and  the 
pre.servation  of  the  dignity  of  our  coun- 
try amongst  its  allies  and  other  foreign 
nations 

Simply,  Mr  Sam's  life  could  be  opened 
and  closed  by  saying  he  was  a  man  truly, 
wholly  dedicated  to  his  country  and  his 
fellow  man 

I  close  the  books  upon  a  personal 
friend  as  a  nation  clo.ses  it  books  upon  a 
personal  friend 

Mr  RHODES  of  Penn.sylvftnia  Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  join  my  collea'^ues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  immortal  S\m 
Rayburn.  nur  beloved  former  Speaker 
His  entire  life  has  symbolized  the  noble 
ideals  and  aspirations  upon  which  this 
great  Nation  was  founded. 

The  untimely  demise  of  Speaker  Ray- 
burn IS  a  errevious  lo.ss  to  every  one  of 
us  in  this  House  and  to  the  Nation  and 
all  its  people.  At  a  time  when  crisis 
has  become  normalcy  when  national 
misjudgment  may  spell  national  disas- 
ter, strong  men  are  needed  to  keep  the 
ship  of  state  on  a  steady  and  even  keel. 


At  a  time  when  voices  of  extremism 
are  undermining  national  unity,  sowing 
the  seeds  of  suspicion  and  distrust,  dis- 
passionate men  like  Sam  Rayburn  are 
needed  to  pre.serve  our  domestic  freedom 
and  parry  the  forces  of  totalitarian 
tyranny  throughout  the  world. 

Speaker  Rayburn,  to  be  sure,  was  a  biti 
man.  He  was  a  towering  giant  in  many 
ways  He  was  a  true  and  stanch  pa- 
triot which  was  evident  In  his  deeds 
rather  than  in  self-acclaim.  The  death 
of  Speaker  Rayburn  meant  the  loss  of 
a  strong,  fair  and  respected  national 
leader,  an  able  lawmaker,  and  a  man 
whose  word  and  commitments  were  al- 
way.-,  honored  In  Sam  Raybttrn's  death, 
the  Nation  and  the  free  world  has  lost 
one  of  Its  most  courageous  and  talented 
champions  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

Through  his  fairness  and  sjmipathetic 
understanding.  Speaker  Rayburn  was 
able  to  find  unity  among  the  great  di- 
versity which  exists  in  this  body  and 
channel  it  into  a  common  effort  for 
orderly  progress.  Through  his  quiet 
prrsonal  manner,  he  could  effect  a  fair 
and  equitable  compromise  between  con- 
flicting individuals  and  parties  whom 
others  would  have  thought  irreconcil- 
able In  these  qualities  of  personal 
leadership  lies  the  genius  of  Sam  Ray- 
burn. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  any  of  us  to 
have  the  respect  and  confidence  of  our 
fellow  citizens  and  constituents  In  being 
elected  to  this  House  and  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  be  a  part  of  this  greatest 
legLslative  body  in  world  history.  It  is 
an  especial  honor  to  have  served  In  this 
great  body  under  Speaker  Rayburn 
When  I  first  came  here  as  a  Member  of 
the  House,  I  can  well  recall  the  cordial 
treatment  I  received  from  Mr.  Rayburn 
and  his  help  and  guidance  to  me  as  a 
freshman  in  the  Congress. 

On  many  occasions  he  had  rendered 
valuable  assistance  to  me  and  my  con- 
stituents when  difficult  problems  arose 
Speaker  Rayburn  was  a  practical 
idealist.  His  vision,  integrity,  patience, 
and  devotion  to  the  best  Interest  of  his 
party  and,  most  of  all.  his  country,  give 
inspiration  to  us  all  to  carry  on  in  the 
tradition  of  this  great  American.  His 
name  will  be  honored  and  cherished  for- 
ever as  one  of  America's  great  men. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  as  his 
successor  the  former  majority  leader,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  of 
Ma.s.sachusett.s. 

Together,  under  his  leadership,  may 
we  move  forward  in  these  serious,  dan- 
gerous and  changing  times.  Inspired  by 
the  memory  of  Sam  Rayburn.  we  can 
successfully  meet  the  many  tasks  that 
lie  aliead  in  our  efforts  for  a  strong  and 
united  America  in  a  free  and  peaceful 
world. 

Mr.  DOOLETV  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
are  today  eulogizing  our  late  Speaker. 
Sam  Rayburn 

Ft'w  men  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gie.s.s  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
witli  such  distinction  over  so  long  a  pe- 
riod of  time  For  half  a  century  Sam 
R.wburn  made  his  presence  felt  not  only 
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throughout  the  Halls  of  Congiess  but 
throughout  the  Nation.  He  was  respon- 
.sible  for  the  motivation  of  many  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  which  have 
had  a  profound  effect  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  country. 

The  thing  that  impressed  me.  as  a 
Republican,  about  this  great  Democrat, 
was  his  quality  of  absolute  fairness  in 
til  his  dealings.  His  decisions  on  par- 
liamentary questions  in  the  Hoase  re- 
llected  his  highly -developed  intellect  and 
won  the  admiration  of  all  his  colleagues 
regardless  of  their  political  persuasion. 

Tiie  State  of  Texas  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  superb  qualities  which  Mr. 
Sam  posses.sed.  and  the  Nation  will  not 
soon  forget  him.  He  had  a  sense  of 
history  without  being  histrionic,  and  a 
.sen.se  of  the  fitness  of  things  which  made 
him  respect  even  those  w  ho  opposed  him. 

Few  men  have  rendered  greater  serv- 
ice to  our  country  than  Sam  Rayburn, 
and  those  of  us  who  knew  him  pride 
ourselves  for  having  had  his  friend.ship. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grateful  that  I  was  permitted  to  serve  in 
Congress  as  a  colleague  of  Sam  Rayburn, 
who  IS  being  honored  today  as  one  of  the 
great  legislative  leaders  of  all  time. 

Sam  Rayburn  became  the  mo.st  expe- 
rienced legislator  in  the  world.  He  prob- 
ably had  more  influence  on  Congress 
than  any  other  person  in  the  history  of 
this  great  Nation,  yet  18  months  ago 
when  I  was  sworn  in  as  a  new  Member  of 
this  body,  he  had  time  to  call  me  to  his 
office  and  offer  advice,  answer  questions, 
and  extend  a  warm  welcome. 

Sam  Rayburn  often  visited  my  home 
State  of  North  Carolina  where  he  had 
many  close  F>ersonal  friends.  His  last 
public  appearance  was  at  the  annual 
Jackson-Jefferson  dinner  in  Raleigh  last 
spring.  The  people  of  North  Carolina 
loved  Sam  Rayburn  and  held  him  in 
high  resix'ct  and  esteem.  One  of  my 
constituents  stated,  "If  there  is  anything 
bigger  than  Texas,  it  is  Sam  Rayburns 
heart.  " 

His  fairness  and  fine  qualities  of  char- 
acter made  him  a  friend  of  Congressmen 
of  both  political  parties.  He  established 
a  standard  of  excellence  in  public  serv- 
ice w  hich  all  of  us  might  well  try  to  emu- 
late. He  added  dignity,  respect,  and  in- 
tegrity to  politics.  For  decades  the 
memor>-  and  monumental  influence  of 
Sam  Rayburn  will  bring  us  closer  togeth- 
er as  Members  of  Congress  and  will  en- 
able us  better  to  serve  the  country  which 
he  loved. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  words 
cannot  adequately  express  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  people  of  America  for  the 
achievements  of  the  late  Sam  Rayburn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

He  was  a  great  humanitarian,  dedi- 
cated to  making  democracy  serve  as  an 
effective  instrument  to  promote  human 
happiness. 

His  life  was  devoted  to  serving  the 
people  through  constructive  legislative 
action. 

He  played  a  most  prominent  role  in 
advancing  every  cause  that  made 
America  strong  on  the  domestic  front 
and  a  powerful  force  to  promote  the 
cause  of  permanent  peace. 

He  served  his  country  admirably  in 
the  most  crucial  period  of  our  history. 


Sam  Rayburn  saw  a  great  deal  of  Ameri- 
can history.  He  served  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
He  saw  three  wars,  depressions,  i>eace, 
prosperity,  and  the  great  struggle  against 
Communist  domination  that  confronts 
us  today. 

He  never  once  lost  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  duty  and  devotion  to  the  causes 
of  freedom.  If  we  are  to  keep  faith 
with  the  memory  of  Sam  Rayburn  we 
must  continue  to  fight  as  he  would  have. 

Sam  Ratburn's  place  in  history  would 
have  been  assured  by  any  one  of  his 
many  contributions  to  our  Nation.  His 
country  was  his  life,  its  greatness  his 
dream.  Sam  Rayburn  will  have  a  place 
in  history  in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.     Mr.  Speaker— 

TTiere  is  no  t«st  of  a  man's  ability  in  any 
department  of  public  life  more  severe  than 
.service  In  the  Houpe  of  Representatives; 
there  Is  no  place  where  so  little  deference 
is  paid  to  reputatio.i  previously  acquired 
or  to  eminence  won  outside;  no  place  where 
so  little  consideration  Is  shown  for  the  feel- 
ings or  failures  of  beginners.  ^Vhat  a  man 
gains  in  the  House  he  gains  by  sheer  force 
of  his  own  character,  and  If  he  loses  and 
falls  back  he  must  expect  no  mercy  and  will 
receive  no  sympathy.  It  is  a  field  in  which 
Uie  survival  of  the  strongest  Is  the  recog- 
nized rule,  and  where  no  pretense  can  sur- 
vive and  no  gl;unor  can  mislead.  The  real 
man  is  discovered,  his  worth  is  impartially 
weighed,  his  rank  Is  Irrevocably  decided. 

So  spoke  James  G.  Blaine  in  February 
1882  in  his  eulogy  of  President  James  O. 
Garfield.  Surely  all  who  have  served  as 
Members  of  this  House  know  the  deep 
truth  of  every  word.  All  of  us  who  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  Speaker 
Rayburn  know  how  truly  he  became  the 
greatest  among  us,  beloved  and  respected 
by  all. 

Few  men  have  set  their  eyes  upon  their 
star  as  early  as  did  Mr.  Sam.  Still  fewer 
reach  the  goal  without  bitterness  or  ar- 
rogance or  pride.  Few  so  successfully 
use  the  power  given  them  by  the  people 
with  such  heartfulness  and  justice.  It 
seemed  that  Mr.  Sam  must  have  had  deep 
in  his  very  being  the  words  of  Cicero — 
in  the  year  40  B.C.: 

No  one  has  power  except  from  the  people. 

*  •    •   This  is  the  condition  of  a  free  people 

*  •    •  to  be  able  to  give  or  to  take  away  by 
their  votes  whatever  they  see  fit. 

Knowing  his  worth,  his  people  sent 
him  back  and  back  and  back;  and  the 
Congress  kept  him  as  Speaker  longer 
than  any  man  in  our  history.  How  kind 
he  was,  how  fair,  how  just.  Yet  he 
could  be  stern;  he  could  be  hard;  he 
could  be  ruthless.  But  one  knew  that 
his  love  was  given  unswervingly  to  his 
country  and  its  House  of  Representa- 
tives, his  whole  life  consecrated  to  their 
service. 

How  fortunate  we  have  been,  those  of 
us  who  served  with  him.  For  me  the 
knowledge  that  I  had  the  privilege  of 
his  friendship  and  of  his  affection  has 
been  and  always  will  be  a  heartwarming 
experience.  To  have  him  WTite  me  as 
he  did  on  January  8,  1960,  "to  me  life 
has  been  full  and  satisfying,"  will  be  a 
joy  to  me  alwsiys. 

Now  that  he  has  gone  from  us  it  will 
be  well  for  us  to  recall  the  ancient  words 


so  beautifully  translated  from  the  San- 
skrit by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold : 

Never  the  spirit  was  born;    the  spirit  »hall 
cease  txa  be  never; 
Never  was  time  It  was  not;   End  and  Be- 
ginning are  dreams  I 
Birtliless   and    deathless   and   changless    re- 
maineth  the  spirit  forever; 
Dcf.th   hath   not   touched   it   at   all,   dead 
though  the  house  of  It  seems 

Nay.  but  as  one  who  layeth 

His  worn-out  robes  away, 
And  taking  new  ones,  sayeth 

"These  will  I  wear  today." 
So  putteth  by  the  spirit 

Lightly  its  robe  of  flesh. 
And  passeth  to  inherit 

A  residence  afresh. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
upon  coming  to  Washington  as  a  Mem.- 
ber  of  Congress,  I,  like  millions  of  my 
fellow  Americans,  knew  our  late  Speaker 
only  as  a  newspaper  image.  Freshmen 
Congressmen  entered  this  Chamber  with 
a  feeling  that  the  Speaker  was  cold,  firm, 
and  hard.  We  had  heard  of  him  as  a 
man  who  ruled  firmly  and  was  at  the 
very  pulse  of  this  Chamber.  The  public, 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  only 
knew  Mr.  Sam  through  secondary 
sources,  could  not  know  the  man  behind 
that  image. 

Contrary  to  the  public  image  of  our 
late  Speaker  he  had  a  heart  that  ran 
with  the  warmest.  I  remember  the 
many  times  that  Members  of  the  House 
brought  youngsters  to  this  hall.  In  the 
midst  of  the  deepest  of  debate  on  the 
most  serious  of  issues,  Mr.  Sam  had  time 
to  say  "hello"  to  the  youngest  of  citizens 
and,  as  was  the  case  with  my  own 
daughter,  bring  them  up  to  the  rostrum 
and  set  them  upon  his  knee.  The  oldest 
was  no  mightier  than  the  youngest,  for 
our  late  Speaker  found  in  the  young  the 
future  hopes  and  aspirations  of  our  Na- 
tion. Speaker  Raybuhn  knew  the  pulse 
of  our  counti-y  as  well  as  that  of  this 
Chamber. 

Whether  one  has  been  in  the  House 
for  1  year  or  for  several  decades,  one 
could  not  but  admire,  respect,  and  revere 
Speaker  Rayburn.  He  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  our '  democracy  and  this 
Chamber. 

Our  late  Speaker's  guiding  hand  has 
often  led  the  way  during  some  of  the 
most  tr^'ing  hours  of  our  Nation's  recent 
history.  He  began  his  service  in  the 
House  as  America  was  becoming  aware 
of  the  world  beyond  its  shores.  He  gave 
counsel  and  consolation  to  the  Nation 
during  two  world  wars.  In  these  strug- 
gles to  preserve  democracy  Speaker  R.ay- 
burn  helped  guide  an  America  that  has 
emerged  as  the  leading  nation  of  the 
world.  His  wisdom,  strength,  and  en- 
couragement has  helped  to  keep  our  Na- 
tion progressive,  prosperous,  and  free. 

The  image  of  our  beloved  colleague 
was  partially  true.  He  had  the  insight 
and  the  sense  and  feeling  for  this  House 
which  few  others  have  matched.  He 
chaired  this  Chamber  as  only  one  who 
loved  it  could.  He  stood  as  a  symbol  to 
the  world  that  a  democracy  does  not  lose 
contact^  with  its  people,  that  a  democ- 
racy is  but  half  a  breath  from  the  will 
of  its  citizens.  He  stands  as  a  symbol  of 
the  best  that  a  democracy  can  produce 
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and    no    nation    has    ever    produced    a 
finer  man 

ThJS  Nation,  and  free  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  will  long  remem- 
ber this  man,  his  words  and  his  works. 
I  feel  It  a  singular  honor  to  rise  in 
tribute  to  our  late  Speaker.  We  will  do 
well  to  follow  his  principles,  ideals,  and 
aspirations. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  gavel  fell  at  12  noon  on  January  10 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  not 
the  same.  It  will  never  be  the  ^ame 
a«ain  without  Sam  Raybcrn. 

Whenever  a  great  American  pas.ses 
away  the  column  inches  of  tribute  run 
into  miles.  So  there  is  little  I  can  add 
except  to  say  that,  like  all  Congressmen. 
I  respected  Mr.  Rayburn  as  a  political 
opponent  and  loved  him  as  a  man. 

Speaker  Rayburn  deeply  respected 
the  House  as  one  of  the  great  institu- 
tions of  the  Republic.  He  realized  that 
a  republic  depends  on  differences  of 
opinion  and  compromise  to  produce  a 
policy  that  is  best  for  America.  For  this 
reason  he  was  a  strongly  partisan  Demo- 
crat. But  always  he  was  respectful  of 
opposition  and  insured  ita  expression. 

I  served  7  years  under  Sak  Rayburw 
as  Speaker,  and  can  honestly  say  that 
not  once  did  he  ever  do  an  unfsur  thing 
to  me.  If  I  deserved  recognition  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  I  got  it  even 
when  a  Democrat  might  be  standing. 
Not  once  did  he  use  his  great  power  to 
deny  me  or  any  opponent  the  rl^hl  to 
express  the  opposition  which  he  would 
try  to  defeat  but  would  always  respect. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  Sam  Rayburn 
was  not  the  most  rt«ged  of  fighters  nor 
the  most  skillful.  Many  is  the  time  I 
have  seen  almost  sure  victory  snatched 
away  on  one  of  the  rare  occasions  when 
he  would  leave  the  rostrum  and  take  the 
floor  to  win  his  point  with  quiet  dignity 
and  without  raising  his  voice. 

Because  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  the  great  body  Sam  Rayburn  made  it. 
the  business  of  the  Nation  will  go  on. 
It  will  not  be  the  same  but  will  always 
bear  his  mark.  It  will  always  be  the 
House  that  Mr.  Sam  built. 

Mr  COKFXAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wUl 
never  forget  the  morning  when  Mr  Sam 
invited  the  new  Members  of  the  86th 
Congress  to  breakfast  in  the  old  Supreme 
Court  chambers  in  the  Senate  All  of 
us  present  were  thrilled  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  i.nd  get  acquainted  with 
this  fabulous  man  who  was  making 
United  States  history  when  many  of  us 
were  still  in  high  school  Unassuming, 
direct,  he  did  not  take  loni;  to  give  us 
our  basic  instruction  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  House  His  advice 
will  always  be  affectionately  recalled. 
It  was  sound  and  as  we  listened  we  knew 
we  were  hearing  it  from  a  true  leader 
of  men 

In  the  cmir.se  of  my  .service  in  this 
great  body.  I  shared  with  my  colleagues 
the  great  privilege  of  working  with  Mr 
Sam  Without  exception  he  had  the 
affection,  admiration,  and  respect  of 
every  Member.  His  outstanding  accom- 
plishments will  live  in  our  history  as  the 
most  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Mr    Speaker.  I  shall  always  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  great  moments  of  my  life 
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experience  to  have  had  the  privilege  and 
great  honor  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  with  Mr.  Sam 
Rayburn. 

Mr  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  all  the  good  things 
that  have  been  said  here  today  about  our 
late  and  lamented  Speaker  of  the  House. 
S.AM  Rayburn  History  will  undoubtedly 
record  him  as  one  of  the  truly  great 
Speakers  who  have  served  here  In 
terms  of  longevity,  he  excelled  all  his 
predecessors.  Always  fair,  considerate, 
and  judicious  as  a  presiding  ofllcer.  he 
commanded  universal  respect.  As  a 
strategist  In  debate  and  procedure,  he 
was  outstanding 

Perhaps  few  If  any  have  .served  here 
who  were  more  dedicated  and  devoted 
to  this  body  than  was  Sam  Rayburn.  He 
was  often  heard  to  say  'I  love  the  House 
of  Representatives."  And  he  proved  it 
by  his  constant  attendance  and  by  his 
driving  leadership  in  the  furtherance  of 
legislation  in  which  he  was  Interested. 

It  Is  therefore  my  honor  to  Join  In  the 
eulogies  that  have  been  paid  this  great 
and  good  man  His  influence  and  his 
handiwork  will  'le  felt  for  generations  to 
come 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona  Mr  Spea-C- 
er.  the  passing  of  our  great  Speaker  has 
saddened  us  all.  His  leadership  will  be 
sorely  missed.  However,  as  he  would 
wish  It  to  be,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  close  ranks  and  continue  to 
be  the  greatest  deliberative  body  on 
earth.  As  we  do  this,  however,  each  of  us 
will  from  time  to  time  recall  with  a  feel- 
ing of  warmth  the  fairness,  devotion  to 
duty,  and  kindness  of  Sam  Rayburn. 

Speaker  Rayburh  was  a  partisan  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  He  would  fight 
hard.  long,  and  effectively  for  his  point 
of  view  and  his  party  However,  those 
of  us  who  fo  ind  ourselves  in  opposition 
to  him  many  times  could  not  but  admire 
thtse  qualities,  and  to  be  grateful  for 
the  fact  that  he  always  knew  the  rules 
of  the  game  and  played  accordingly  No 
one  ever  needed  to  wonder  whether  he 
would  receive  every  consideration  de- 
served by  him  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
at  the  hands  of  Speaker  Rayburn.  be- 
cause such  consideration  was  always 
forthcoming 

We  can  all  be  grateful  for  the  zealous- 
ness  with  which  Speaker  Rayburn  guard- 
ed the  prerogatives  of  the  Hou.se  and  its 
Members  His  stewardship  in  this  area 
as  well  as  in  other  phases  nf  his  duty  as 
Speaker,  was  of  outstanding  quality 

To  his  family  I  expres.s  my  sincere 
sympathy  at  the  loss  of  a  relative  who 
was  also  one  of  the  great  men  of  his 
time  The  pnde  which  they  must  feel 
in  the  life  he  lived  and  its  accomplish- 
ments will  be  a  continuint;  source  of 
pride  and  comfort  to  them  through  the 
years. 

Mr  FtKlARTY  Mr  .Speaker.  I  join 
the  membership  of  this  House  and  of  all 
America  in  paying  tnbule  to  our  late  be- 
loved Speaker,  Sam  Rwburn  His  death 
was  a  most  serious  lo.ss  to  this  Nation 
and  a  distinct  shock  to  all  of  us  \n  this 
body  To  those  of  us  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  so  closely  observe  his  capable 
and  dynamic  leadership,  it  was  a  re- 
warding experience. 


I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  under 
him  for  the  entire  22  years  of  my  con- 
gressional career.  Early  in  my  service 
I  came  to  a  full  realization  of  Che  in- 
herent greatness  of  this  man.  Over  the 
intervening  years  I  noted  the  growth  in 
his  effectiveness  and  capabilities. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  dedicated  and 
respected  leader.  His  long  and  fruitful 
life  has  been  a  continuous  history  of 
service  to  America  and  the  American 
people  The  scores  of  years  of  his  pub- 
lic life  were  marked  by  a  devotion  to  the 
hiKhest  ideals  and  the  furtherance  of 
those  Ideals  by  constructive  and  respon- 
sible action.  Sam  Rayburn  was  a  man 
whose  mind  and  heart  were  attuned  to 
his  country's  needs.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all  of  us  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mrs  KEIJ.Y.  Mr  Speaker,  historians 
%lll  record  the  high  place  In  American 
history  mankind  has  reserved  for  Sam 
Rayburn.  I  am  also  sure  that  there  will 
be  a  niche  in  the  history  of  the  world 
marked  for  Mr.  Sam.  His  call  to  the 
representation  of  the  American  people 
In  Congress,  to  rally  to  the  support  of 
the  Presidents  under  whom  he  served, 
guarantees  a  unique  place  for  Speaker 
S\M  In  any  historical  record.  He  did 
not  hold  the  highest  ofUce  in  the  United 
States — that  of  President — but  he  was 
one  step  away  from  that  position  had 
anything  happened  to  the  President  or 
the  Vice  President.  He  was  next  in  line 
for  the  Presidency 

In  his  public  service  as  a  Representa- 
tive from  Texas,  he  served  17  years  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  left  a  mark  on  all  of  the  legislation 
enacted.  He  left  a  deep  Impression  on 
the  lives  of  those  with  whom  he  served. 
His  work  was  so  constructive  that  his 
dally  actions  helped  preserve  and  make 
stronger  the  resources  of  our  Republic, 
its  InstiUitions,  and  Its  very  foundations. 
All  of  these  were  rocked  many  times  in 
the  era  of  history  during  which  he 
served  His  constructive  lesidership 
helped  to  steady  the  course  of  the  Ameri- 
can ship  of  state  on  many  occasions. 

I  consider  myself  most  fortunate  to 
have  served  with  Mr.  8am  Rayburn  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  My  life 
is  richer  for  having  known  him  He  was 
a  gentleman  He  was  a  true  American 
He  had  faith  In  all  'Americans.  He  in- 
spired others  to  carry  on.  to  act  judi- 
ciously, carefully  but  always  firm.  The 
latter  was  a  stoic  quality  which  1  am 
sure  was  derived  from  his  native  back- 
ground and  heritage  of  that  great  State 
of  Texas 

I  .shall  never  foreet  my  last  words  with 
Mr  Sam  It  was  near  the  adjournment 
of  Congre.ss  Several  of  my  colleagues 
were  having  lunch  in  tlie  Members'  din- 
ing room  We  were  all  tired  from  the 
long,  hectic  session,  all  worried  about 
Speaker  Sam  concerning  whom  one  spoke 
in  a  whisper  becau.se  of  his  illness.  He 
pas.sed  our  table  and  put  his  hand  on 
my  shouldtT  and  .said.  "Edna,  I  am  go- 
ifik'  home  •■  We  all  looked  at  him  and 
t'ach  wished  him  well  but  as  I  looked  into 
his  eyes  the  words  of  the  song  by  William 
Arms  Fisher  •Qoin'  Home"  crossed  my 
miT'.d  I  am  sure  these  words  are  more 
svmbolic  of  Mr  Sam  than  any  closing 
remark  I  could  make. 
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Ciolii'  home  Rdin'  home,  I'm  a-goin'  home; 
Qiiunlike.  some  .slill  day,  I'm  Jes'  goin'  home. 
Us  not  lar.   Jes'  ck>se   by,   through  an  open 

door, 
W.iik  all  done,  catc  laid  by.  gwlne  U:>  fear  no 

more . 
Mother's  there  'spectlir  me.  father's  waiting. 

too: 
Lot-s  o'  folk  gathered   tliere.   all    the  friends 

I  knew. 
.\ll    tlie   friends    I    knew      Home,   home.    I'm 

puln'  home 
Nothln'    lost,    alls    ^'iJ".    "o    more    fret    nor 

p.iin 
No    more    stumblin'    on    the    way.    no    more 

longln' for  the  day 
fiwtne  to  roam  no  more 
MMrnm'  star   lights   the  way.   reb  less   dream 

all  done. 
Shadows    pone     break    o'    day,    real    life    Jes' 

begun 
Wide-awake,   with   a  .smile  goln'  on   and   on 
Cinin'  hon>o    goln'  home   I'm  jes'  goln'  home: 
l!  '.   not    far    Jes'  close   by,   through  an  open 

dtxir 
I  rn   jes'  gnin'   home      Cloin'  home 

Mr  DOYLE  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  those  of  you  Members  of  this  great 
lefuslative  body  that  were  here  promptly 
at  12  noon  today,  when  our  beloved 
Chaplain  was  called  upon  to  offer  prayer 
at  the  opening  of  the  House  for  work 
this  day.  were  quite  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  our  Chaplain,  too.  was  participat- 
ing in  a  humble  and  very  appropriate 
prayer  in  memory  of  our  beloved  former 
Speaker.  Hon  Sam  Rayburn.  For  it  was 
crystal  clear  that,  in  the  beautiful  and 
significant  wording  of  his  prayer,  the 
Chaplain  was  also  joining  with  us  in 
memorial  tribute  to  Mr.  Sam. 

I  suggest  that  each  of  us  read  our 
Chaplain's  memorial  prayer  to  our  t>e- 
loved.  departed  Speaker  as  it  appears  in 
the  Congressional  Record  tomorrow 
morning 

To  undertake  to  follow  you  very  much 
elder  Members  of  this  great  legislative 
body  In  time  of  service,  who  have  so  mag- 
nificently and  inspirlngly  spoken  of  your 
many,  many  years  of  personal  associa- 
tion wi4,h  Mr.  Sam,  and  of  your  loving 
and  factual  appraisal  of  his  place  in  his- 
tory, and  yet  to  endeavor  to  add  a  few- 
words  of  significant  contribution,  is  a 
feat  of  humble  words  which  I  find  it  most 
impossible  to  accomplish.  Yet.  I  did  have 
the  great  inspiration  and  pleasure  and 
day-to-day  benefit,  of  sitting  In  this 
Imislative  Chamber  for  going  on  16  years 
during  most  of  which  period  Speaker 
Sam  presided  over  this  deliberative 
forum.  And  because  immediately  up>on 
my  cominu  here  from  one  of  the  great 
cont;res.sional  districts  in  my  native 
Stale  of  California,  elected  to  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  this  aisle.  I  instinctively 
and  forthwith  sensed  his  love  and  dedi- 
cation to  render  strvice  to  every  Member 
of  this  body  regardless  of  political  party 
afliliation.  and  because  I  had  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  being  welcomed  by 
hlin  Into  the  warmth  of  his  affection  and 
best  wishes  too.  I  this  day  feel  that,  even 
though  they  be  entirely  Inadequate,  I 
mu.sl  add  a  word  at  this  time  on  this 
very  appropriate  memorial  occasion. 

Being  dally  con.scious  of  the  indelible 
coiitributlon  he  made  to  my  awareness 
of  duty  and  privilege  during  my  eight 
t^rms,  most  of  which  I  .sal  under  his 
speakership,  yet  I  say  to  you  men  who 
have  already  spoken  of  him  and   have 


served  so  many  more  years  than  I  under 
his  friendly  and  fair  and  just  and  dig- 
nified leadership,  all  of  you  have  thus 
been  blessed  far  more  than  have  I.  And 
you,  and  each  of  you  have  spoken  truly 
and  beautifully  and  Inspiringly  of  your 
experiences  in  the  high  tributes  extended 
to  him  by  you. 

Perhaps  I  should  relate  a  few  words  I 
gave  to  the  press  in  the  great  23d  Con- 
gressional District,  Los  Angeles  County, 
Calif.,  when  on  November  17.  1961.  I  was 
asked  for  a  statement  of  my  thought 
about  his  untimely  death.  So,  if  you 
will  pardon  me,  I  will  read  it  to  you: 

The  death  of  Hon  Sam  Raybtrn  yesterday 
at  Bonham.  Tex.,  causes  nie  the  loss  of  a 
man  I  dearly  loved  and  had  the  honor  of 
serving  in  Congress  with  him  for  about  15 
years.  He  served  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives 48  years  and  has  been  for  16  years  its 
beloved  and  distinguished  Speaker. 

It  was  at  his  urgent  request  that  I  ac- 
cepted appointment  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  of  which  he  was 
always  a  valiant,  consistent  supporter,  tire- 
lessly in  the  best  interest  of  our  beloved 
Nation.  He  was  always  trusted  by  all  of  us 
in  Congress,  regardless  of  political  party;  he 
was  always  fair  and  Just  in  his  declslonB. 

He  was  always  a  great  personal  inspiration 
to  my  wife  and  me  and  our  two  grandsons, 
all  of  whom  had  met  him  personally,  and  to 
whom  he  was  alwavs  most  gracious. 

For  me.  and  all  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  RepresenU-itlves.  he  has  bequeathed 
a  legacy  of  unstinted,  vigorous,  valiant, 
humble,  and  persistent  dedication  to  the 
best  there  is  in  American  life,  and  to  dedi- 
cation of  self  to  love  and  defense  <A  the 
American  flag  and  all   it   stands  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  that  durinr 
his  lifetime  and  in  his  immediate  pres- 
ence, and  when  he  could  sit  In  our  midst 
and  hear  us  speak  of  him  and  the  joy 
we  have  had  in  sei-ving  as  Members  of 
this  House  while  he  was  Speaker — I  say 
it  was  well— that  we  then  paid  to  hlni 
In  his  immediate  presence  and  on  the 
occasion  of  his  anniversary  of  having 
served  longer  as  Speaker  of  this  body 
by  twice  as  long  as  had  any  other 
Speaker  who  had  preceded  him;  It  was 
well,  that  we  gave  him  flowers  while  he 
could  smell  their  fragrance.  This  is  al- 
ways good  to  do.  is  it  not?  And  today,  as 
we  again  gather  and  while  knowing  he  is 
not  actually  here  in  physical  presence 
yet,  I  am  sure  we  all  feel  that  his  love  and 
affection  and  kindness  and  generosity 
and  graclousness  surround  us  and  con- 
tinues to  make  us  better  men  and  women 
because  we  are  In  the  continued  presence 
of  all  the  characteristics  which  he  not 
only  emulated  but  put  into  practice.  In 
this  connection.  I  respectfully  request 
that  each  of  you  who  have  so  beautifully 
and  pertinently  and  knowingly  spoken  of 
him  as  your  great  friend  and  leader  for  so 
many  more  years  than  I  had  that 
pleasure  and  experience,  allow  me  to 
state  that  I  adopt  and  approve  and  in- 
clude each  and  everyone  of  these  beauti- 
ful tributes  which  each  of  you  have  given 
as  and  for  my  own. 

As  I  close,  may  I  relate  just  two  per- 
sonal experiences  which  I  and  my  im- 
mediate family  membership  had  with 
him:  First,  he  was  always  most  gracious 
and  pleasant  and  kind  to  my  wife,  Lydla, 
and  in  her  presence  was  thus:  and,  when 
she  was  not  able  to  be  present  at  any 


social  occasion  or  function  where  the 
wives  of  other  Members  of  the  House 
were  present,  he  never  failed  to  say  to 
me:  Clyde,  how  Is  Lydia  Doyle?"  And 
so  it  was  naturally  always  very  pleasant 
to  her  for  me  to  be  able  to  thus  take  his 
cordial  greeting  home  to  her. 

Then  another  occasion,  which  I  always 
recall  his  generosity  and  understanding, 
is  when  one  day  before.  I  had  presided  a 
bit  over  the  House  by  reason  of  his 
courtesy  to  me.  I  had  used  a  certain 
gavel:  the  next  day  I  introduced  my 
eldest  grandson  to  him,  Danny  Doyle 
Stanton.  Immediately  he  presented  my 
grandson  with  the  very  gavel  which  I 
had  used  the  day  before  and  which  he 
had  used  that  immediate  day  and  then 
the  Speaker  autographed  that  particular 
gavel.  My  grandson,  Dow  Doyle 
Stanton,  ■'vho.  the  first  half  of  this  87th 
Congress,  was  a  House  page,  cherishes 
that  autographed  gavel  beyond  any  value 
in  dollars;  he  took  it  to  his  high  school 
class  and  proudly  exhibited  it  and  told 
of  the  gracious  "Mr.  Speaker."  And 
similarly  did  he  present  a  gavel  which 
he  had  used  to  my  youngest  grandson. 
Clyde  Doyle  Stanton. 

Another  enriching  experience  that  I 
had  with  him  on  dozens  of  occasions  dur- 
ing my  several  terms  was  that,  no  matter 
how  busy  he  was,  if  a  congressional  con- 
stituent from  my  congressional  district 
was  here  in  the  Halls  with  me  and  I  had 
opportunity  to  present  said  constituent 
to  Mr.  Speaker,  he  in  turn  always  took  at 
least  the  time  necessary  to  say  a  gracious 
word  of  my  work  and  services  as  a  Mem- 
ber so  that  a  very  large  number  of  my 
congressional  constituents  will  always 
remember  that  "Mr.  Speaker"  spoke  kind 
words  to  them  about  their  very  own 
Congressman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  my  entirely 
inadequate  remarks,  may  I  respectfully 
state  that  the  best  and  most  permanent 
and  most  appropriate  tribute  we  can 
make  to  our  beloved  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished departed  Speaker  and  leader, 
is  that  we  ourselves,  exemplify  his  fair- 
ness and  his  affection  for  people  and  his 
love  of  his  duty  and  his  bigness  of  heart 
and  his  granitelike  character  and  his 
love  of  mankind  and  his  decency  of 
action  and  his  righteousness  of  thought 
and  attitude  toward  the  Creator  of  all 
mankind. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  membership  of  this  House  and.  in 
fact,  with  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  whom  we  represent  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  great  American,  Sam 
Rayburn,  of  Texas,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  his  State  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Rayburn's  49-year  tenure  of  con- 
tinuous service  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  and  a  total  of  more  than  17  years 
as  Speaker  are  both  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Congress. 

All  of  us  who  served  with  him  and  all 
who  knew  him  mourn  his  loss.  The 
House  of  Representatives  was  served  by 
him  loyally  and  faithfully  as  a  Member, 
as  a  great  committee  chairman,  as  ma- 
jority leader,  and  finally  as  Speaker. 
Our  Nation  was  served  by  him  through- 
out his  life  as  a  patriotic  American  and 
as  a  noble  man  and  citizen. 
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Not  too  Ion?  before  his  death,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Geortria  Bar  Associa- 
tijn  extended  through  mo.  he  accom- 
panied me  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
th.'^ie  made  the  principal  address  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Georma  Bar 
Association.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  oc- 
r.ision  v-hich  carried  him  into  Geori;;.i. 
and  he  endeared  himself  to  those  who 
heard  him  and  those  with  whom  he 
ch.xtted  and  vi.^ited  on  this  occasion. 

The  impact  of  his  wisdom,  his  jud;r- 
ment,  his  lecislative  talents,  and  his 
loyal  devotion  to  his  country  will  lon^^  be 
felt  in  a  way  »hich  has  caused  and  will 
continue  to  cause  our  Nation  and  its 
people  to  erow  from  strength  to  greater 
strength. 

The  pocple  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Georgia  including  Mrs.  Flynt  and  our 
three  children,  join  me  as  I  participate 
in  this  tr.bute  and  memorial  service  to 
our  late  creat  Speaker,  and  also  join  me 
in  extendin :  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
each  member  of  his  family. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
HonoraD'.e  Sam  Rayburw,  with  honest 
candor  n.led  and  guided  the  House  of 
Repre-en'.i'ivf .s  through  a  momentous 
period  of  governmental  tran.siliorus  and 
sjreat  world  events  that  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  our  Nation.  To  :ether 
with  the  legislative  services  of  great  leg- 
islators—contributed much  to  place  our 
country  at  the  peak  of  its  hislcrical 
greatness  among  nations. 

There  are  few  leaders  in  political  afe 
that  hold  personal  friendships  and  party 
loyalty  as  a  basic  principle  as  did  he  in 
his  political  philosophy. 

He  was  corislderate  of  the  problems  of 
others  and  stood  by.  firmly,  in  support 
of  the  mf  mbers  of  his  team.  This  trait 
gave  strength  to  his  every  effort  to  bring 
to  a  successful  conclusion  needed  le  'is'.a- 
tion  of  highly  controversial  import. 

Speaker  Raybtrn  kept  his  .vUiluart.s  on 
eithi  r  side  of  the  House  well  in  mmd. 
honoring  and  promoting  all  of  them. 
This  he  could  do  becau.>e  of  his  Ion-:;  ex- 
P'^r...'nct>  and  familiar  knowh^d^t'  of  the 
fitness  of  Members  for  their  respective 
levLslative  duties.  He  had  implicit  con- 
fid,  nee  in  their  re.'pective  abilities  to  re- 
lieve the  .'^I'fak'-r  of  his  heavy  bu'.dens 
He  commanded  such  huh  respect  of  the 
membership  that,  upon  taking  the  finor 
in  debate  in  .support  of  critical  leeisla- 
lion,  he  turned  defeat  into  victory.  No 
one  can  d.'ny  that  he  was  the  "Mr  Ix-m- 
ocrafof  th::'  Nation. 

He  was  alerted  and  K.foiTned  in  every 
phase  of  legislation  and  had  firsthand 
knowledge  of  tlie  most  iiitncnto  po!  Meal 
situations  that  in  cause  or  eflect  spelled 
telling  inr.uence  upon  the  business  of 
the  House.     Mr   Sam  knew  everyth.ng 

His  simp!''  approoch  and  di-tinctively 
straight  and  direct  thmkins  upon  com- 
plex problems  confronting  the  Nation 
cdif.cd  oven  tho.<.e  ^i  the  oppc^ition 

His  leadership  mf^asured  in  its  effects. 
especially  in  the  field  of  wr-lfare.  changed 
the  destiny  of  millions  of  Amenrans — 
Kivmg  each  a  new  hope,  a  n-'w  ambi'ion. 
and  a  renfwed  will  to  seek  a  better  life. 
His  memory  is  honored  by  his  surging 
strength  of  ri-alistic  patriotism,  throueh 
a  persistent  policy  of  vrreatiT  protective 
national  dffense.  to  make  America  the 


strongest  nation,  militarily  and  econom- 
ically, an^.ong  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  American  people  love  and  ven- 
erate his  name  The  memory  of  his 
greatness  will  live  on  through  the  ages 
in  our  land.  His  every  expression  be- 
speaks the  philosoi)hy  of  the  common 
man.  He  wits  strong  in  the  supixsrt  of 
I'Sislation  to  aid  liberty-loving  nations 

The  rules  of  the  Hou.se  and  established 
precedent  of  rul:n':s  m  previous  sessions, 
on  matters  afTecling  the  Hou.se  bu.Mness. 
were  as  ba.  .c  l-o  him  as  li.s  Hiblicul 
teachings. 

God  has  seen  r.t  to  take  him  beyond 
the  gate  of  mortality  to  the  future  des- 
tiny of  his  soul.  May  he  be  blessed  to 
enter  the  portal,  of  immortality  in  the 
life  beyond.  To  us.  his  immortality  rests 
m  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  country- 
men and  future  s'.enerations  pre.'^erved 
m  the  monuments  of  our  time. 

A  Texas  F  agle  \i.  ilh  wliigs  outspread 

t".ew  til  Ltht-r  shores. 
It  was  Gxl  s  will    iwaa  .lald 

When  soul   this  world  abhors. 

To  leave  this  traub'.cd  teeming  earth 
And   seek   more   restful   shores 

Far  frorr.  Its  selfish  turmoil 
And  nrnn's  ungracious  chores 

A   ^Unt  of  thoucht   ftr.d  noble  mien 

Who   loUowed  G'Xlly   Justice 
Aid  brook'id  i.  >  plan  or  scheme 

To  mitigate  ai;aluBt  us. 

If  pave  GrA's  f'fts  to  others 

That  none  moy  r!5e  to  ru'.e 
So  men  mny  live  UKe  brothers 

Not  as  chRrlfttans  and  fooU. 

Up  rtrfw  the  s-a  "rd  of  rlghteousncs* 

Ae:»lnst   the   p<^i!.«ioned  minds 
And  struck  down   the  s-ibverslre 

Whose   hate  for  G'Xl    was   blind. 

H!.'i  balnnred  thouphta  on  biblical  beam 
W!*h    thp   1   rrllv   touch   "f   tnith 

To  feed  mnn's  fires  of  freedoms  :lroam 
That  "Isms"  t  ike  not  root. 

So  ?hnl!   he  live   with    riorlmis   deeds 

And   let  his  record   st  ind 
For  others  b'.lnd   to  freed   m's   needs 

In  this  a  sacred  Kind 

Mr  BYT^NTS  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Spf^aker.  I  join  my  coll^acrues  In  th*' 
House,  mdecd  T  join  all  America.  In 
paying  trtbiite  to  the  memory  of  our 
Vi''^  bc!")vrd  Spr'?,ker.  This  eminent 
American,  whose  Influence  upon  the 
.American  scene  was  .so  great,  had  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  afTections  of  every 
ci^i:'en  His  passing  leaves  a  great  void 
in  all  of  our  hearts. 

When  I  reflect  u-.'on  the  qualities 
which  made  S«m  R^YBT•RN  one  of  our 
rr^at  statesni^n.  I  think  of  mnnv  but 
two  in  nartieul^r  stand  out  one  was 
his  t^fr*ideratinn  and  .sense  of  fairno-ss 
to  others  and  the  second  was  his  great 
love  for  this  House  and  his  unswerving 
efTort«!  to  preserve  its  dignity  and  pres- 
tige. 

One  of  my  wT"m  personal  memories 
cf  S>M  RwKfRN  is  the  friend.ship  and 
encouracf-mTnt  he  gave  to  m«*  wh'-n  I 
entered  these  Halls — a  raw  freshman 
member  of  the  oiMXi'-ition  party,  vvith  a 
fpe'.ijv-'  of  con.siderable  av.e  for  the  power 
and  rem-itener.s  of  the  distinguished 
Speaker  Sam  R.\YErRN.  however  wont 
out  of  his  way  to  make  me  feel  at  hom>' 
and  he  reinforced  this  feeling  throu"h- 
out  the  years  with  his  kindness,  his  con- 


sideration, and  his  unwavering  faline.ss 
in  judging  matter:,  where  parti.san  con- 
siderations Invohing  the  conduct  of 
Hou.■^e  bu.siness  were  involved.  The  ;;i  cat 
pre.stii.:e  he  gave  to  his  ofl'ice  was  tlie 
sum  total  of  the  disnity.  friendline.ss, 
and  even  trcatm-tit  li(>  accorded  M.m- 
t)ers  of  both  parties  in  his  day-to-day 
dealings  with  t!i>  m 

Just  as  S.AM  R.AYnr;  N-  won  pre.stige  for  • 
the  ofilce  he  held  lon.Jcr  th.an  any  man 
in  our  lii-^toiy.  so  did  his  actions  protect 
and  preserve  the  historical  prestige  and 
dignity  of  this  body  His  love  for  this 
H>'!i.-e  bccam:  one  of  his  best-known 
ch.aracteristics  and  hi-  may  perhaps  be 
lon'-Tcst  remembered  for  his  unceasing 
efToris  to  a.ssure  that  this  body  alway.s 
.sj)..ke  with  a  strong  vuice.  a  reasonable 
voice,  and  a  responsible  voice.  He  un- 
derstood that  repie.-entative  goverimient 
is  always  under  attack  and  he  was  de- 
termined that  this  Hou.se.  one  of  the 
world's  {Meat  representative  bodies. 
would  meet  iLs  responsibilities,  not  only 
with  di-.patch  and  with  Intelligence,  but 
With  di  niiy  Now  that  he  Is  gone,  we 
can  pay  him  no  finer  tribute  than  by  so 
coad  icLinii  oursflves  that  we.  too.  pre- 
serve and  protect  this  Chamber  and  itb 
reputation. 

Sam  Ravbirv  will  live  In  American 
h..-.tory  as  a  great  statesman  and  a  great 
Ammcan.  We  who  served  with  him  will 
1  member  hini  as  a  great  friend  and  a 
t,re.a  Spt^iker  »  ho  taught  lis  to  love  th.i^ 
Hou.se  as  lie  did. 

Mr  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
join  in  tribute  to  a  great  American,  the 
latt>  Sixaker.  Sam  Rayburn. 

Those  of  us  who  came  to  the  Hou.se  in 
the  87th  Congress  had  the  privilege  of 
ser\ ing  with  lum  oi.ly  one  se.ssion.  and 
yet  in  that  brief  tune  I  am  certain  each 
of  us  developed  the  same  respect  and 
atTection  held  by  thase  of  you  who  had 
the  good  fortune  of  serving  with  him  for 
many  years  Mr.  Raybvrn's  abihties. 
plus  his  unlimited  willingness^  help 
nt'w  Members  adjust  themselves  to  the 
complexit.es  of  services  in  the  House, 
were  Invaluable  to  me.  as  they  were  U) 
us  all. 

.■\bove  and  beyond  this.  Mr.  Raybvrn 
treated  each  Member  of  the  House  not 
as  a  junior  or  ncopliyte,  as  certainly  I 
was  m  thi.s  first  .se.s.sion.  but  rather  as  a 
Member  of  the  House,  representing  half 
a  million  .Americans  with  a  voice  in  th;^ 
Government  equal  to  each  of  the  other 
Mi-mber.s. 

On  or  off  thf'  floor  he  was  an  Inspira- 
tKMi  to  thore  who  serveJ  with  him  His- 
t(iry  will  record  him  as  the  greatest 
American  to  hive  been  a  product  of  our 
b..Tnch  of  the  Government. 

As  a  man  my  life  l.s  richer  becaure 
of  my  ar.sociation  with  this  notable 
gentleman,  as  a  lc"i.slator.  T  believe  I  am 
better  able  to  cope  with  the  problems 
that  face  me  because  of  it. 

Mr.  GALL-\GHP.R  Mr.  Speaker,  sad- 
nc  s  prevail,  today  as  it  has  for  tiie  pait 
few  monUis  evrr  since  the  Nation  learned 
of  ilic  tra  Mc  illness  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  our  Nation.  We,  who  were  for- 
tunate indeed  to  serve  with  Mr.  RAYarRN. 
will  never  forttet  the  deep  Impression 
left  upon   us  by   our  beloved  Speaker. 
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We  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Sam  and  know 
that»history  will  be  kind  to  the  man  who 
.^1 1  ved  as  Speaker  of  this  House  for  twice 
the  lime  of  that  served  by  any  Speaker 
idfceding  him. 

I  .shall  always  recall  my  first  days  in 
li.v  Hou.se  and  I  shall  always  be  grate- 
:ul  that  they  came  in  that  period  of 
jii.siory  when  the  distinguished  Member 
from  Texas  wa.s  serving  as  Speaker,  for 
by  his  very  presence  he  inspired  us;  in 
his  wisdom  he  couiiseled  us,  and  by  his 
words  he  encouraged  us.  He  has  helped 
me  and  many  hundreds  of  other  Mem- 
bers find  our  proper  place  in  the  great 
legislative  body.  If  we  have  succeeded. 
it  IS  in  large  mea.sure — in  my  case,  at 
least,  and  I  am  certain,  in  the  Instance 
of  -so  many  other.s — because  of  the  lead- 
er.ship  and  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Rayburn. 
If  we  have  found  satisfaction  in  our 
service  in  this  House,  it  is  becau.se  he 
has  guided  us.  I  cannot  count  the  times 
he  has  paused  in  his  day  to  coun.sel  me 
and  to  encourage  me. 

I  know  our  Nation  is  grateful  and 
fortunate  that  out  of  the  great  State  of 
Texas  came  to  the  House  more  than  four 
decades  ago  a  man  possessing  the  wis- 
dom and  the  courage  to  guide  the  United 
States  through  iLs  most  crucial  years. 
His  imprint  on  the  history  of  the  United 
States  IS  great  indeed,  and  it  is  reflected 
m  the  glory  of  our  country.  Mr.  Ray- 
EtRN  is  gone  but  will  never  be  forgotten 

Mr  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
rare  privilege  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  in  Uie  House  of  Repre- 
.sentalives  with  oar  late  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Sam  Rayburn.  of  Texas.  His 
long  and  impressive  service  in  this  Cham- 
ber will  certainly  rank  as  one  of  the 
historical  highlights  of  the  20th  century. 

His  fierce  patriotism  for  his  Nation 
is  a  mailer  of  record,  as  is  the  durable 
imprint  he  has  left  on  our  Federal 
Go\  eminent. 

In  addition  to  heaving  served  nearly  a 
half  century  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
.senuitives  and  as  Speaker  twice  as  long 
as  anyone  else.  Speaker  Rayburn  dis- 
tinguished himself  through  his  outstand- 
ing leader.ship  that  was  sparked  by  un- 
disputed strength  and  effectiveness.  He 
piloted  this  body  of  Congress  through 
many  challenges  and  emergencies, 
standing  always  as  the  strung  protector 
of  its  powers  and  integrity. 

I  am  sure  he  would  want  us  to  re- 
member always  his  great  love  for  the 
IS   House  of  Representatives. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss 
of  Sam  Rayburn  has  filled  this  House 
wilh  a  .sorrow  reflecting  the  grief  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  American 
political  scene  over  the  past  half  century 
has  been  familiar  with  the  name  of 
Sam  Rayburn — a  name  so  generally 
revereci  as  to  bewilder  the  student  of 
pohlics 

A  look  at  record  of  this  remarkable 
man  is  all  that  is  required  to  understand 
his  phenomenal  popularity.  A  reformer. 
yes  But  one  to  whom  reform  was  justi- 
fiable only  in  instances  when  it  was  not 
nece.ssary,  in  the  proce.ss.  to  burn  the 
house  to  the  ground.  Moreover,  despite 
his  reputation  as  a  politician  par  ex- 
rell  nee,  he  in  no  way  employed  any  of 
the  methods  generally   associate.i   with 


that  grossly  misunderstood  term.  He 
was,  beyond  question,  the  prototype  of 
the  southern  gentleman  in  politics,  and 
as  such  was  respected  on  every  hand. 

In  the  days  ahead  we  undoubtedly 
shall  prosper  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Rayburn's  worthy  successor.  Of 
that  there  is  no  doubt.  Yet  the  name  of 
Rayburn  shall  nonetheless  be  remem- 
bered for  many  years  to  come.  For  it 
is  men  such  as  he — Sam  Rayburn,  the 
farmer-lawyer  from  the  black  clay 
country — of  whom  legends  are  made. 

Mr.  E>ORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sam  Ray- 
burn was  certainly,  unquestionably  one 
of  the  greatest  world  figures  of  our  time. 
When  future  generations  think  of  this 
era  of  world  history,  they  will  list  among 
the  great  men.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Winston  Churchill,  Harry  Truman.  Gen. 
Dwight  Eisenhower.  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  He 
served  not  only  the  great  State  of  Texas 
and  the  United  States,  but  he  was  a 
world  figure  and  a  world  leader.  He 
served  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world.  He  was  a  symbol  of  true  rep- 
resentative government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  always  remember 
Mr.  Rayburn's  love  for  and  devotion  to 
this  House.  He  believed  in  it  as  a  great 
institution.  His  life  was  devoted  not 
only  to  this  country  and  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  but  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  agreed  with  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  that  this  body  should  be 
kept  close  to  -the  people  and  should  be 
the  people's  most  direct  contact  with 
their  Federal  Government.  The  people 
of  my  section  of  the  country  will  always 
remember  also  the  fair  and  impartial 
way  in  which  Mr.  Rayburn  presided  over 
our  E>emocratic  conventions.  He  held 
the  party  together.  He  performed  a 
lasting  service  to  this  Nation  by  being 
one  of  the  all-time  greats  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  This  House  will  miss  Mr. 
Rayburn.  The  American  people  will 
miss  him  and  his  wise  counsel  will  be 
missed  in  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mrs.  Dorn  joins  me  in  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  family  and  to  the  people  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hu- 
man language  is  a  frail  instrument  to 
fully  express  one's  deepest  feelings  as  he 
attempts  to  speak  on  the  life,  the  char- 
acter, and  public  service  of  a  great 
American,  whose  passing  has  touched 
all  America. 

My  elders  in  this  body,  who  were  as- 
sociates of  the  former  Speaker,  Mr. 
Rayburn,  much  longer  than  I,  have  en- 
deavored with  their  greatest  skills  and 
eloquence  to  speak  appropriate  words  in 
eulogizing  this  great  man.  For  one  who 
has  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  for  only  a  brief  period  of  3  years, 
the  task  is  even  more  difficult.  For  in 
that  brief  time  we  suddenly  found  our- 
selves in  the  company  of  a  man  whose 
political  ingenuity,  whose  skill  in  deal- 
ing with  controversial  issues,  and  whose 
magnanimous  character  in  dealing  with 
personalities  will  remain  unsurpassed  in 
his  generation. 

Although  I  considered  myself  only  a 
casual  acquaintance  of  the  former  great 
Speaker,  his  brief  acquaintance  with  me 
did  not  prevent  him  from  listening  to  my 
problems  and  thoroughly  understanding 


my  concerns.  I  found  that  no  problem 
was  too  small  nor  insignificant  for  such 
a  busy  man. 

In  the  functions  of  his  office,  others 
have  and  can  far  better  give  him  his 
proper  and  just  dues.  However,  I  was 
deeply  impressed  with  his  humble  char- 
acter and  unimpeachable  honesty;  such 
attributes  stem  from  one  source — faith 
His  unassuming  manner,  his  forthright 
integrity  reflected  the  soul  of  a  great  man 
who  lived  close  to  his  Grod.  On  one  oc- 
casion, faith  became  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. He  said,  "I  cannot  describe 
it,  I  know  it  is  in  me  and  I  live  by  it." 

His  life  clearly  demonstrated  the  pow- 
er of  humble  Christian  faith.  We  all 
feign,  would  emulate  a  man  of  such  stat- 
ure in  the  realm  of  politics  and  states- 
manship but  if  one  day  it  may  be  said 
of  us  that  we,  like  he,  were  "men  of 
great  faith,"  we  wUl  have  profited  im- 
measurably by  the  life  of  this  great 
American  statesman. 

To  his  survivors,  I  convey  my  feeble 
condolences  with  a  conviction  that  their 
sorrow  is  made  lighter  by  the  beauty  of 
his  character. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
during  the  course  of  these  eloquent  and 
deserving  eulogies  of  the  life  and 
character  of  our  late  distinguished 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn. 
my  mind  goes  back  to  the  afternoon  last 
November  when  he  was  buried  in  the 
little  cemeterj'  in  his  hometown  of 
Bonham.  Tex.  The  admiration,  love. 
and  respect  for  him.  as  well  as  their  sad- 
ness at  his  passing  was  clearly  evidenced 
in  the  faces  of  all  his  fellow  citizens  of 
Bonham,  regardless  of  their  age.  color,  or 
creed. 

As  has  previously  been  said.  Sam  R.\y- 
burn  was  a  truly  remarkable  and  fair 
man.  a  leader  among  men.  I  shall  al- 
ways remember  him  and  owe  him  much 
for  the  many  nice  things  he  did  for  me 
since  I  came  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 'When  I  was  first  elected  to 
the  House,  I  sought  his  advice,  which  he 
gladly  and  patiently  gave.  I  have  tried 
my  best  to  follow  his  advice  over  the 
years.  I  shall  also  remember  the  kindly 
and  down-to-earth  advice  he  gave  on  a 
number  of  occasions  to  the  members  of 
the  senior  class  of  St.  Francis  Pre- 
paratory School  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  when 
they  came  to  Washington  on  their  an- 
nual Capitol  tours.  They  always  looked 
forward  to  a  visit  with  Mr.  Sam.  Let 
the  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him. 

On  November  16,  last,  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Washington  Daily  News,  in 
a  tribute  to  Speaker  Rayburn,  had  this 
to  say  about  him : 

Probably  the  best  way  to  distinguish 
Speaker  Sam  RAYBtmN  from  his  contempo- 
raries is  simply  to  cite  the  name  by  which  he 
was  respectfully  and  universally  known — 
"Mr.  Sam." 

Mr.  Sam  died  early  today.  He  had  been 
a  Member  of  Congress  longer  than  anybody 
else.  He  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House 
longer  than  anybody  else — more  than  twice 
as  long.  He  had  been  a  power  In  the  Govern- 
ment for  25  years.  He  was  an  institution, 
the  same  as  the  Capitol  Building,  or  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial. 

But  when  people  spoke  of  Mr.  Sam  they 
spoke  of  more  than  this  remarkable  record. 
They  spoke  of  a  sometimes  Irascible  polltl- 
can,  who  also  was  a  dedicated  public  official. 
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They  spoke  oT  a  grumpy,  curt  old  mau,  who 
also  h.ul  the  humor  and  sprlghtlineas  of  a 
carpfrpe  blade  They  spoke  of  a  flinty  ruler 
of  hu  cl.'m.iin,  who  under  the  crust  wtia 
much  more  a  reaU-itlc  conciliator,  a  mJcer  of 
iiRr-.-eme-.t 

Mr  cjAM  -5  mannerisms  belied  his  meiiow 
nAturs.  Fur  essentially  he  w.ia  »  man  of 
senument.  He  had  an  iruiiiense  c  ip.iclty  fjr 
Ijyalty,  and  an  eternal  devotion  to  the  c:ireer 
he  made  for  himself.  He  wns  a  f.erce  de- 
fend'^ of  the  Congre??s.  and  an  unftmohlns; 
partisan.  He  was  a  man  who  spoke  hU  mind 
sharply,  without  quibble  or  mere  nicety. 

Yft  Mr  Sam  was  ever  the  gentlen-.an.  Hi.s 
,eiise  of  pruprlt-'y  and  good  t.i.-ie  w:is  well 
cultivated.  His  courtesy  and  f  Urness  were 
pliln  to  see  under  that  veneer  of  cru-tlnr'-.-. 

Mr  Sam  more  than  anything,  was  a  be- 
lle er  He  believed  In  the  .\meriran  system 
of  government.  He  believed  In  liberty  and 
freedom  and  personal  dignity.  He  believetl 
m  petjple  and  in  the  ultimate  good  wisdom 
of  the  people. 

'It  is  an  honor,"  he  said,  "to  be  elected  to 
anything  by  the  people." 

And  he  never  forgot  that. 

He  Liuilt  his  own  monument,  the  ?.nm  Riiv- 
burn  Libriry.  In  ht3  beloved  hometown, 
Bouham.  Tex. 

It  was  Intended  aa  a  monument  to  Con- 
gress. Here  would  be  bo<)k.s  and  document.s 
tenia;;  of  tlic  men  whj  had  ma<le  the  st  >ry 
of  Cor.grcss. 

"The  w-iy  to  «tudy  history,"  he  once  said, 
"Is  to  read  the  lives  of  men  " 

There  is  a  great  .sweep  if  hl.^tory  In  the 
life  of  Sam  Raybi'rn  and  this  will  live  on 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
tile United  States  suffeted  a  yrcal  los.s  on 
November  16,  1961.  when  tlie  Honorable 
S.\M  Rayburn  passed  away.  No  place 
will  he  be  missed  more  than  here  :n  tlie 
Halls  of  the  Hou.^e  of  RepresenLauve.s. 

Speaker  Ravburn  was  more  than  a 
mere  man — he  had  become  an  in.stitu- 
tion.  an  in,spiration.  a  great  leader,  and 
a  statesman.  On  November  16,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  imagine  Liie  House 
of  Representatives  without  Mr.  S.vm  at 
the  helm. 

I  am  tiiankful  that  I  was  ek'cted  to 
the  Hou.te  whJe  Speaker  Rayburn  lived. 
Although  I  had  only  1  year  here  prior 
to  his  pa.^sin;,  I  know  that  I  was  for- 
tunate in  having  tho  year.  As  a  fresh- 
man Congressman,  I  found  the  S;x^aker 
to  be  a  k;nd  and  friendly  person,  willing 
to  take  tho  time  from  his  busy  schedule 
to  welcome  mo  to  this  body,  offer  con- 
structive advice,  and,  in  general,  make 
me  feel  pt  home.  Multiply  my  experi- 
ence by  tiie  hundred.^  of  ir  .;  Members  of 
tlie  House  v. ho  have  received  tl.is  treat- 
ment and  you  have  the  picture  of  a  true 
leader,  the  Honorable  Sam  Raybit.:?. 

America  has  lost  a  great  force,  but  Sam 
Raybup-n  will  never  die — ho  lives  on  in 
the  lives  of  all  \'.ho  knew  him. 

Mr  FRIKDEI..  Mr.  Si.^eaker.  it  is  in- 
d^yd  fittiiu'  that  we  take  time  out  from 
our  business  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  the  ureatest  Americans  of  all  tone, 
th*^  Honorable  Sam  Rwbi-kn,  who  pre- 
suioj  over  t!i:^  House  longer  than  any 
other  man  in  history. 

So  much  ha.s  already  been  said  In 
praise  of  S\m  Rayei-rn  and  words  fail 
me  when  I  try  to  add  my  sentiments  to 
those  already  expressed  by  his  many 
friends  ani  collea-tues 

Sam  Rayburn — or  Mr.  S^peaker  as 
most  of  u.s  called  him— v. as  a  I>emo- 
crat  but  more   than  tha'.  he   wa.;   an 


American  first,  last,  and  always.  He 
loved  this  country  of  ours  with  an  un- 
surpassed intensity.  He  had  profound 
respect  for  oiir  Constitution  which 
established  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men.  Sam  Rayburn  honored  and 
respected  Uie  law  and  it  is  through  the 
efforts  cf  gieat  men  like  him  that  these 
United  SUTtes  have  continued  to  be  a 
government  of  laws,  rather  than  of  men. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Mr. 
Sam  for  9  yeai  .^  and  I  consider  it  a 
le.il  hon  >r  to  have  served  under  his  great 
leadership.  He  earned  the  respect  of  all 
his  collea  '.ues  by  his  fair  an.i  impartial 
rui:n4s  r.s  Six-aker.  AllhouKh  he  was  a 
Democrat,  political  affiliation  did  net 
count  when  it  came  to  recot,'nizin.ii  the 
ru',h*s  of  all  the  Members  of  the  IIou.se 
and  discu^sm'  our  problems  with  us. 

Al  hou  h  S  ».M  R.\YBtTRN  s<  rvcd  in  tho 
Ho'ose  of  Representatives  lonrer  than 
any  other  man  and  serv,^d  as  Speaker  of 
the  H>uso  twice  as  long  as  I'ny  of  his 
prtdecessors.  these  v.  .11  not  be  the  out- 
stanciin?  facts  in  tho  record  lie  compiled. 
Sam  RfYBURN  will  be  remembered  eus  one 
of  U>^  I'lant.-  of  .^mr-rican  hi.  torv  for  the 
part  he  played  in  mt  Idmg  that  liisUry 
and  for  his  contribtitions  toward  aci.iev- 
ing  Froaine>s  for  the  Uni'd  States  of 
America. 

Mr  Sam  w.xs  Ir  .ly  the  moi.t  dedicated 
of  pub.ie  Si-rvants.  He  denoted  his  lile 
and  all  his  energies  to  maki:; ;  our  coun- 
try a  belt  r  place  for  all  of  us.  He  will 
ever  remain  my  example  of  a  true  .';'.at»\s- 
man;  a  man  of  honesty,  inteijrily  and 
out.siandin-;  abihty. 

I  feel  a  per.sonal  los.*^  of  a  sincere  and 
true  fner.d  and  the  country  has  lo.st  its 
greatest  champion.  No  one  will  ev'-r  be 
able  to  replace  Mr.  Sam  but  ins  life  will 
continue  to  be  an  m.spiiation  for  ell  of 
us. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  join  my  coUeaK'ics  to^lay  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  great  American  who  lias 
passed  into  history. 

In  the  siiort  span  of  a  human  lifetime, 
he  realized  iiis  highest  ambiuon  and  be- 
came Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
S'^ntaiiV'^s  of  the  Unifed  States.  He  is 
so  indelibly  a  part  of  this  House.  It 
seems  incredible  he  is  not  actually  j'lts- 
ent  here  among  us  any  longer. 

Sam  RvvBiaNs  career  m  Congres.^ 
covert'd  decades  of  history  which  lieljied 
to  brill  ;  America  to  proniiri' nee  as  a 
world  power.  He  served  with  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Herbert  Hoover,  Franklin  Roi^.-o- 
velt,  aj.d  he  was  an  Inte-rral  part  of 
America'.^  expansion  and  develjpmrnt. 
The  good  people  of  Bonham.  Tex.,  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  a  grateful  Nation 
for  having  the  vMsdom  to  .see  his  talents 
fulfilled.  Tlirec  generations  of  voters 
recognized  his  capacity  for  leadership 
and  thoy  willingly  sent  him  to^iicrvc  tlie 
Nation. 

The  qualities  which  made  up  his  char- 
acter and  temperament  will  bo  models 
for  lea:islators  for  generations  to  ccme. 
His  loyalty  to  truth  and  a  well-defined 
code  of  honor,  his  basic  intet-'nty.  Lis 
ability  to  inspire  confidence.  a:;d  above 
all  his  sincere  love  of  this  giant  and 
varied  land  are  symbols  of  state.^man- 
ship  which  have  been  willed  to  each  of 
lis  and  to  all  those  who  will  follow  after 
us. 


We  have  Inherited  a  legacy  of  great- 
ness. It  is  to  Sam  Ravsurn'b  everlast- 
ing credit  that  he  placed  the  highest 
importance  upon  serving  the.se  United 
States  witli  the  best  of  himself.  We. 
who  are  entrusted  with  carrying  on  the 
burdens  of  statecraft,  will  dishonor  his 
n.emory  if  we  fail  to  live  up  to  his  con- 
fidence m  us 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  eolleaj^rues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Kroat  and  distinguished  former  Speaker 
of  tho  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  S\m  Raydurn.  Sam  Rayf.vrn 
was  a  grand  and  wonderful  man,  dedi- 
cated and  patriotic.  His  wisdom  and 
d  volion  to  Uir  public  interest  ai'e  visible 
in  the  groat  legislative  rnactmenLs 
w  hich  he  fulhered.  We  misr-  him  for  his 
fiiendsliip,  help,  guidance,  and  wise 
counsel.  He  will  live  lony  in  the  mem- 
oiy  aiid  affection  of  not  only  tho.se  who 
liad  tlie  privilei;e  of  serving  with  him  m 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  but  also  in 
tlie  aff.etMn  of  iliose  who  benefit  from 
the  sreat  works  he  did  in  the  Halls  of 
Con4rc."^.s. 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tho 
SiHuker  on  High  haa  had  the  last  word 

He  has  called  home  our  Mr.  Sam.  Mr 
Sam's  body  has  cone  but  his  spirit  will 
pre.-.ide  over  us  forever. 

Many  w.U  talk  of  our  late  Speaker's 
long,  tire'ess,  aiKl  devoted  service.  Hls 
successors  will  no  doubt  strive  to  meet 
tiie  iii'^h  standards  which  he  has  set.  I 
floubt  whether  any  will  ever  exceed  his 
Io!i;;Lh  of  service 

IVut  length  of  days  alone  is  meaning- 
less What  IS  meaningful  as  a  part  of 
the  hi.story  of  our  country  is  that  Sam 
Ravbi  RN  u.sed  liis  long  years  of  service  to 
acquire  knowlcd  ,'c  and  wisdom  from  a 
va.=;t  experience 

But  the  Bible  al.«o  tells  us  that  the 
mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom weighs  a.s  nothing'  in  the  eyes  of  the 
lord.  It  Ls  the  u.se  to  which  that 
knowledge  and  wisdom  Is  put  that 
counts.  It  is  in  the  use  of  his  knowledge 
and  wisdom  tliat  we  find  the  real  great- 
no'vs  of  our  late  beloved  Speaker. 

He  bas  been  more  than  just  the  No  1 
mai^  In  the  U  S.  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives He  has  done  more  than  lead  the 
Con?rress  as  a  legislative  body. 

He  has  been  ruide  and  guardian  cf 
every  individual  Member  who  has  served 
in  this  great  body  durinjr  the  tenure  of 
his  Iffid'.M-F'iip. 

He  has  hcen  ever  ready  to  a.'^slst  In  the 
solution  of  any  and  every  problem,  la 
fac*,  many  of  the  problems  have  been 
made  to  dlappcar  becau.-^e  of  his  ."^ym- 
patiietic  undcrFtandinr^  and  guidance. 

Here  truly  v.as  a  man  who  cave  of  him- 
.'clf,  without  stint,  to  the  service  of  his 
fello-.v  man. 

I  join  all  of  our  colleagues  in  extend- 
in;:  our  heartfelt  sr.-mpathy  to  his  dear 
one.-,  whom  ho  left  bohind. 

Mr.y  hi-^  memory  be  for  a  blessing  for- 
cvr:-. 

Mr.  DONOIIUE,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
hii;li  privilege,  indted,  to  join  with  my 
fellow  Members  here  in  paying  tiibute  to 
our  late  and  beloved  colleague  and 
leader.  Sam  Raycuhn. 

Considering  the  record  and  service  of 
tiiis  great  legislator  and  statesman,  it  is 
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.•-afe  to  prophesize  that  his  legislative 
l»-nrning,  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  guid- 
11  nee  will  forever  remain  unsurpassed  In 
t'le  annals  of  our  history. 

In  the  darkest  and  most  serious  hours 
of  leuislative  challenge  in  this  Chamber. 
nil  of  us  have  witnessed  the  great  spirit 
of  this  mighty  man  enlighten  and  en- 
courage this  body  toward  the  patriotic 
discliarge  of  our  full  and  common 
responsibility. 

This  Nation  and  the  world  is  grateful 
tliat  divine  providence,  in  eternal  de- 
sign, granted  us  the  genius  of  this  man 
for  direction,  on  this  side  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss.  in  the  fight  for  freedom's  pres- 
ervation through  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult periods  of  civilized  history. 

His  wise  counsel,  sympathetic  under- 
standing, and  friendly  encouragement 
to  Members  of  this  body,  over  nearly  a 
half  century,  will  remain  a  byword  in 
this  Chamber  forever  and  hi.s  great  spirit 
can  never  be  removed  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  this  Hall. 

The  greatest  tribute  we  can  pay  to 
Mr.  Sam  is  to  continue  to  live  and  work 
here  in  his  spirit  and  example,  while 
we  humbly  pray  the  Almighty  to  in- 
sure his  eternal  happiness  in  His 
heavenly  chamber. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  are  assembled  to  pay  honor  and 
respect  to  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Sam  Rayburn.  of 
Texas.  Our  tribute  to  him  is  not  offered 
merely  in  recognition  of  the  high  ixjsi- 
tion  among  us  which  he  attained  and 
held  for  so  long— longer  than  any  pre- 
vious Speaker.  Nor  do  we  gather  to 
honor  him  merely  because  of  his  long 
and  continuous  service  to  his  country 
here  in  this  House — longer  than  any 
Member  here  present.  But  rather  we 
gather  to  take  note  of  all  these  things. 
So  recall  again  the  essential  greatness 
that  was  in  the  man.  Sam  Raybuiik.  He 
possessed  a  warmth  of  personality,  a 
humility  of  spirit,  and  a  quality  of 
strength  that  is  rare  in  men  of  this  life. 
He  was.  In  every  sense,  a  great  man;  we 
honor  him  accordingly. 

Sam  Rayburh's  life  was  dedicated,  as 
Lincoln  defined,  "to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal ":  not  equal, 
perhaps,  in  physical  power;  not  equal  In 
intellectual  endowments;  not  equal 
either  in  moral  fiber;  but  without  re- 
gard to  differences  of  race,  color  or  re- 
ligion; equal  in  the  right  and  opportu- 
nity to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  in 
a  nation  whose  laws  and  systems  under- 
take to  guarantee  the  equal  enjoyment 
of  every  right  to  those  who  support  and 
defend  it.  Sam  Rayburw's  life  was  dedi- 
cated to  these  principles  for  future 
generations  as  well. 

Before  I  became  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, while  serving  in  the  executive 
branch,  I  remember  well  the  contribution 
of  Chairman  Sam  Rayburn  as  the  author 
and  architect  and  ever  vigilant  guardian 
of  such  great  measures  as  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  other  so- 
called  New  Deal  measures  that  perhaps 
saved  America  In  those  days  from  disin- 
tegration and  losses  which  might  have 
t>een  IrretrleTable. 

To  Sam  Rayburn,  too,  must  go  a  word 
of  credit  for  his  ability  to  keep  us,  the 


Democrat  Party,  a  united  national  party. 
Under  his  leadership,  election  after  elec- 
tion. Democratic  majorities  were  won  in 
the  House  even  when  we  lost  presidential 
elections.  He  was  a  Democrat,  yes,  a 
partisan  one,  who  never  lost  the  respect 
and  trust  of  every  member  of  the  opposi- 
tion party. 

Sam  Rayburn 's  love  for  his  country 
and  its  Ideals  was  certainly  great,  but 
no  less  great  was  his  love  and  respect 
for  this  body.  He  served  long  in  the 
Halls  of  this  House  of  Congress  and  his 
love  and  devotion  to  this  House  and  to 
its  purpose  grew  with  each  day  of  serv- 
ice. The  House  has  lost  in  him  a  great 
Member,  and  we,  as  Members  of  this 
body,  have  lost  a  great  and  good  friend. 

In  our  grief,  let  us  take  new  courage 
on  this  day  of  sadness;  with  unity  and 
determination  let  us  move  forward  to 
the  attairunent  of  the  goal  which  he  set 
for  us  and  toward  which  he  led  us,  not 
only  here  but  throughout  the  Nation 
and  the  world. 

As  we  contemplate  anew  the  humane 
purpose  in  the  lives  of  men,  let  us 
remember  that  gentle  spirit,  now  de- 
parted, and  his  purpose,  and  let  us 
renew  our  efforts  toward  that  end. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  in  the  tributes  that  have  been  of- 
fered today  to  our  great  and  beloved 
former  colleague  and  leader  of  this  body. 

Though  I  had  known  of  the  record  of 
Mr.  Sam  all  my  adult  life,  it  was  not  un- 
til I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1953  and  to 
the  House  in  1957  that  I  came  to  ap- 
preciate his  true  measure.  To  observe 
his  able  leadership,  his  dedicated  serv- 
ice, and  the  respect  he  commanded  was 
a  constant  source  of  Inspiration  to  me. 

No  more  capable  and  esteemed  states- 
man ever  served  in  these  Halls.  Mr. 
Sam's  abilities  could  be  lengthily  ex- 
tolled, but  I  feel  I  can  pay  no  worthier 
tribute  than  to  express  my  sincere  con- 
viction that  our  country  and  our  lives 
are  infinitely  richer  because  Mr.  Sam 
lived  and  served. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Is  tlie  first  session  of  Congress  which 
any  present  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  ever  attended  with- 
out having  Sam  Rayburn  as  a  colleague. 
He  preceded  every  one  of  us  to  the 
House— and  he  helped  in  Innumerable 
ways  every  one  of  us. 

"When  we  spoke  what  was  in  our  hearts 
In  the  last  session,  and  told  him  how 
much  we  appreciated  what  he  had  done 
for  us — the  counsel  and  guidance  and 
help  and  support  and  understanding  he 
gave  us — we  were  sorely  afraid  that 
Sam  Rayburn  would  not  be  back  In  the 
Congress  this  year.  And  yet  we  hoped 
and  prayed  that  God  would  spare  him 
for  fiulher  service  to  the  country  he 
loved  and  the  Congress  he  loved  and  the 
people  for  whom  he  performed  so  many 
great  legislative  accomplishments  over 
the  many  decades  of  his  service. 

We  have  all  been  privileged  to  know 
and  serve  with  a  truly  great  American, 
one  of  the  giants  of  American  statesmen. 
His  spirit  pervades  this  Chamber  and 
lives  forever  in  our  hearts. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  en- 
joyed knowing  Sam  Raybuhn  and  my 
pleasant  years  of  happy  association  with 
him  In  Congress. 


Sam  Rayburn  was  a  good  man.  He  in- 
stinctively Impressed  you  as  $m  Institu- 
tion even  when  he  lived.  His  judgment 
was  excellent  In  arriving  at  a  good  bal- 
ance for  our  times. 

Presidents  proposed  plans  in  messages 
to  Congress,  but  Sam  Rayburn  knew  the 
high  art  of  implementing  programs 
through  people.  His  judgment  was  care- 
ful and  precise  In  arriving  at  just  solu- 
tions, molding  and  blending  conflictinK 
interests,  ,^  and  resolution  of  disputed 
claims.  In  this,  by  tacit  and  common 
consent  in  the  House,  Sam  Rayburn  sat 
as  judge  and  jury,  and  in  many  cases 
assessed  how  far  and  in  what  directions 
could  go  the  various  Presidents  and  sun* 
dry — and  to  him  quickly  changing— 
Cabinet  members,  and  department  and 
agency  heads.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  these  officials  did  not  argue  pub- 
licly with  Sam  Rayburn.  He  somehow- 
seemed  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  House. 

I  remember  Sam  Rayburn  saying  of 
the  House  of  Representatives:  "The 
House  is  my  life,  and  my  love."  This 
is  true. 

One  of  my  friends  and  constituents, 
Mrs.  Helen  G.  Ainsworth  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  WTote  me  recently,  when  she  saw 
Sam  Rayburn  presiding  in  one  of  his 
last  appearances  as  Speaker:  "My, 
didn't  he  whack  his  hammer"— meaning 
gavel. 

I  voted  to  continue  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburns  power  in  1961  on  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  House  Rules  Committee 
vote  at  the  begirming  of  the  present 
87th  Congress.  It  was  not  a  simple 
vote,  but  defeat  would  have  moved  the 
power  in  the  House  away  from  Sams 
balanced  judgment  and  moderate  posi- 
tions. On  reflection,  I  am  glad  to  be 
one  of  the  three  Republicans  from 
Pennsylvania  who  made  this  vote  of 
confidence  in  Sam.  It  was  the  right  de- 
cision. 

There  are  not  many  people  for  whom 
I  would  make  a  trip  of  several  thousand 
miles  to  a  town  and  an  area  I  had  never 
seen.  But  I  did  go  to  Bonham,  Tex., 
to  pay  a  last  and  friendly  tribute  to  Sam 
Rayburn  at  the  services,  as  so  many  of 
his  friends  did,  from  positions  high  and 
low.    He  was  a  good  and  likeable  friend. 

I  hope  you  people  in  the  future  who 
read  this  day's  Congrkssional  Record, 
will  realize  the  times  of  turmoil  and 
times  of  drastic  change  through  which 
Sam  Rayburn  presided  over  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. We  have  come  through  safely 
and  successfully,  and  I  look  ahead  with 
a  sure  optimism. 

The  Congress,  the  Union,  and  the 
American  people  are  stronger,  happier, 
and  more  prosperous  than  ever  before. 
Our  laws  are  more  just. 

Sam  Rayburn  believed  this  surely,  and 
certainly  do  I.   It  Is  true. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
those  of  us  who  came  to  this  House 
when  Mr.  Rayburn  was  presiding,  he 
soon  became  a  legend.  He  inspired  re- 
spect, and  he  took  little  time  in  letting 
us  know  what  was  expected  of  us — to  do 
the  worlt  assigned,  to  abide  by  the  rules 
and  traditions  he  upheld  so  strongly, 
and  to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
coimtry. 
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I  And  It  difficult  to  go  beyond  the  mag- 
nificent tribute  paid  by  Speaker  McCor- 
MACK  in  his  uitroductton  to  the  document 
of  tributes  published  at  the  end  of  last 
year  All  of  us  knew  and  honored 
Mr  Sam.  We  knew  jf  his  tremendous 
record  In  the  Congress,  and  the  many 
legislative  battles  of  world  importance 
into  which  he  had  thrown  his  weight 
We  knew  his  fairness  as  an  arbiter  and 
at  the  same  time,  his  loyalty  to  country 
and  party  which  made  him  impatient  of 
anything  he  regarded  as  frivolous  or 
detrimental. 

Not  long  ago.  the  Touchdown  Club  ot 
Washington  held  its  annual  dinner,  and 
mention  was  made  of  the  many  ways  he 
had  helped  pay  tribute  to  the  sport  A 
particularly  fine  tribute  was  paid  to  hini 
in  the  invocation.  And  once  again,  to 
those  present,  it  .seemed  iinpos.sible  that 
he  was  gone  His  austere  and  yet  be- 
nevolent interest  was  felt  m  the  hall, 
just  as  It  IS  felt  so  often  here 

I  would  not  want  to  end  this  tribute 
without  remarking  on  the  very  human 
qualities  he  displayed  so  often  He  wa-s 
also  a  modest  man,  whose  as-sociation 
has  enriched  us  all. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  few 
in  the  long  history  of  our  Nation  have 
made  a  more  lastmg  impression  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives  than  our 
former  Speaker  of  the  House  the  la'.e 
Sam  Rayburn.  His  place  is  not  only  m 
history,  but  also  m  the  hearts  of  each  of 
us  who  had  the  privilege  to  serve  under 
him  in  these  Halls. 

Statesman  he  was.  in  the  mo.-^t  noble 
.sense  of  the  word.  But  equally  impor- 
tant, he  was  teacher,  counselor,  adviser 
to  all  of  us  no  matter  what  our  political 
party,  no  matter  what  our  particular  be- 
lief on   issues  which  confronted  u.'^ 

Not  only  in  length  of  service,  but  in 
quality  of  service,  he  was  without  peer 
He  stood  for  what  he  believed,  he  fousiht 
for  what  he  beheved,  and  m  must  in- 
stances, he  not  only  was  victorious,  but 
the  rightness  of  his  decision.s  soon  be- 
came apparent 

The  heat  of  argument,  the  sniuki^- 
.screen  of  triviality  he  never  permitted 
to  cloud  rra.son  and  truth  He  was  a 
realist,  a  practical  man  who  would  not 
compromise  principle.  He  beheved  in 
the  HoiLse  of  Representatives  m  its  in- 
tegrity, in  Its  purpo.se  and  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  decisions  of  its  Memb«'rs  Somr 
of  that  belief,  .some  of  that  faith  m  the 
Hou.se  has  rubbed  off  on  each  of  us  Our 
task  here  has  been  made  a  little  easier, 
the  decisions  we  must  mak»>  a  little  less 
difficult  to  comprehend  because  of  Mr 
Sam 

He  will  live  in  our  hearts,  in  our  his- 
tory books  and  here  in  the.se  Halls  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  loni?  as  '.ve 
are  a  free  nation,  as  long  as  the  ideals, 
the  principles  and  the  beliefs  he  cher- 
ished so  dearly  continue  to  play  a  part  in 
the  lives  of  our  citizens. 

Mr  REURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of 
us.  the  passim?  of  Speaker  Sam  Raybtjrn 
marked  the  end  of  an  era.  It  was  under 
Speaker  Raybttrn's  tutelage  that  most  of 
us  present  bee;an  our  service  in  the 
House  It  was  under  his  guidance  that 
we  absorbed  the  intricacies  of  the  lecis- 
lative  process  and  felt  the  influence  of 


the  high  moral  principles  that  guided 
him  throughout  a  long  and  distinguished 
career. 

Sam  Rayburn  aspired  to  be  a  just  man, 
and  he  realized  that  ambition  to  the 
fullest.  His  integrity  and  sense  of  fair- 
ness shone  throughout  all  his  actions  — 
in  hLs  respt'ct  for  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority party,  in  his  warmhearted  support 
for  progressive  legislation,  in  the  cour- 
tesy he  extended  to  all  his  colleagues 
His  high  ideals,  combined  with  extraor- 
dinary political  skill  and  devotion  to 
office,  made  him  one  of  the  outstanding 
Speakers  of  American  history  as  well  as 
an  inspiration  to  those  who  worked  with 
him. 

We  have  double  cau.se  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  Sam  Rayburn  in  that  we  have  lost 
b<>th  a  personal  friend  and  a  «reat  legis- 
lative leafier 

Mr  MINSHALL  Mr  Speaker  much 
ha.s  tH.'en  said  today  about  Mr  Raybl'hn 
and  I  ce:  Tamlv  concur  in  a.l  thf  fine  and 
littina  tributes  paid  to  this  tireat  Ameri- 
can 

P'ew  men  In  our  hi'^fory  have  con- 
tributed more  to  their  country  than  did 
Mr  Sam  Ho  was  admirt-d  on  both,  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  his  ab.solute  fairne.s.s  and 
his  devotion  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  he  so  loveil 

In  1955  when  I  first  c.tmo  here  from 
Ohio's  23d  District  as  a  tledylinK  Con- 
'-;ressman.  I  lemfmbt-r  well  and  with 
mi'Ch  eratitude  his  kindly  courtesy 
.in  1  helpfulne.ss  That  pattern  never 
changed  He  was  ever  ready  throu^:h- 
out  my  7  comparativelv  shi>rt  years  of 
service  m  the  House  to  be  ciX)perative 
and  encouramng 

May  his  memory  be  revered  and  his 
principles  be  honored  forever 

Mr  VAN  ZANE^T  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pru  ileu'e  to  join  with  my  colleagues  m 
paying  this  final  tribute  of  love  and 
K'spect  for  ov.f  of  the  most  able  Members 
of  Congress,  the  late  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Rt'presentatives.  S\m  Raybi  rn 
The  lop.kj  and  colorful  congressional 
career  of  the  late  Speaker  Raybvrn 
st'n  es  as  an  example  for  all  Americans 
who  respect  honesty  integrity,  and  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  in  their  elected 
:-'pre.sentatives 

.Speaker  F^\YBrRN  in  reality  needs  no 
»'ulogy  for  his  life  was  an  op<'n  Ixxjk  upon 
who.se  pak'es  were  recorded  for  ixjsteniy 
m  letters  of  sold  his  many  achievements 
as  a  loyal  citizen  and  as  Member  and 
.'-speaker  of  the  House  of  Repres«'ntatives 
From  a  personal  standpoint  I  count  it 
a  sreat  privilege  to  have  served  in  Con- 
gre.ss  with  S^M  Raybtrn  Although  we 
were  not  of  the  same  political  faith.  In 
my  opinion  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
livinK  examples  in  this  century  of  a 
public  servant  devoted  to  the  rugged 
American  ideals  of  honesty  and  integrity 
m  the  affairs  of  Ciovernment 

On  this  occasion,  I  join  in  the  fine 
tribute  beuitr  tendered  the  memory  of 
our  former  beloved  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn. I  am  certain  that  those  of  us 
who  were  privileged  to  know  him  well 
are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  his  depth 
of  character  and  intense  love  of  country 
have  enshrined  his  memory  in  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people  May  his  noble 
.soul  rest  in  peace 


Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Sam  Rayburn  was  a  man  I  am  proud 
to  have  called  a  friend.  He  was  not 
only  a  dedicated  public  servant,  but  also 
a  great  American.  Our  country  is  a  bet- 
ter one  in  many  respects  becauae  of  his 
unusual  contributions.  The  mere  fact 
that  he  was  Speaker  longer  than  anyone 
in  our  history  is  ample  evidence  of  his 
worth. 

In  mourning  his  passing,  we  can  take 
pnde  in  the  fact  that  he  did  so  much 
to  make  the  United  State*  a  finer  ex- 
ample of  constitutional  government. 

Mr  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
s  ish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
iMbute  to  our  departed  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Sam  Rayburn  It  is  with  a 
sad  heart  that  I  do  so. 

We  all  know  that  he  f\Ils  a  place  in 
tlie  lieait  of  every  man  in  this  great 
body 

It  was  a  privilege  to  know  this  great 
.American  whose  name  will  be  enshrined 
forever  in  the  history  of  our  country;  a 
man  whose  impact  on  the  destiny  of 
tills  Nation  and  free  people  everywhere 
can  hauily  be  measured.  Needless  to  say 
he  was  a  Democrat,  because  he  was 
known  everywhere,  affectionately,  as  Mr. 
Democrat  He  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
.:!»'.s.s  of  the  United  States  from  his  be- 
loved Texas  and  took  his  seat  on  March 
4  1913  He  served  with  distmction  until 
tiie  time  of  his  death  and  held  the  post 
ot  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives twice  as  long  as  any  other  man  in 
th.e  history  of  tliis  country. 

It  has  been  a  creat  honor  and  distinct 
plea.>uie  to  serve  in  the  Congress  with 
tins  threat  American—his  counsel  has 
been  wise  and  his  profound  mterest  in 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people  has  been 
an  inspiration  To  know  him  was  to 
lL)ve  him  and  to  .serve  under  him  was 
to  know  greatness. 

Mr  Speaker,  twice  in  the  past  10  years 
our  departed  friend  came  to  the  Ninth 
District  of  North  Carolina  and  spoke  in 
my  behalf  I  wrote  to  him  soon  after  he 
went  to  Texas  last  summer,  wishing  him 
a  speedy  recovery  and  good  health,  and 
I  shall  ever  cherish  his  reply  which  was 
written  in  longhand  and  sent  to  me  Just 
before  he  was  taken  seriously  ill. 

To  his  family  and  loved  ones  I  extend 
my  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr  PASCELL  Mr.  Speaker.  Sam 
Rayburn  will  always  stand  out  in  my 
mind  as  a  per.son  of  total  humility  and 
exacting  honesty  These  are  the  quali- 
ties which  won  for  him  the  complete 
resi>ect  and  admiration  of  all  of  us  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  as- 
xK-iated  with  him. 

He  was  to  me  one  of  the  great  exam- 
ples of  Americanism.  In  these  days  of 
increasing  tension  in  international  af- 
fairs, made  more  serious  and  compli- 
cated by  domestic  needs  and  domestic 
dillerences  in  points  of  view.  Sam  Ray- 
burn could  always  be  counted  upon  for 
wise  and  sound  judgment  In  weighing 
the  merits  of  an  issue.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  facts  and  how  those  facts  could 
be  related  to  the  best  interest  of  our 
country.  re'j;ardless  of  what  emotion,  po- 
litical benefit  or  self-interest  might  dic- 
tate He  bore  with  pride  and  magnifi- 
cence the  tremendous  responsibilities  he 
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held  in  the  third  hitihcst  post  in  this 
country, 

Sa.m  Rayburn  spent  his  life  In  the 
.service  of  his  Government.  His  record 
of  achievement  and  fame  is  an  enviable 
rne:  his  method  of  performance  one 
which  all  of  us  could  well  emulate. 

The  American  people  have  lost  an  out- 
standint:  public  servant;  the  Congress 
has  lost  a  great  leader.  I  feel  I  have 
lost  a  true  friend.  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
American  has  left  our  midst.  In  life  he 
exemplified  the  quintessence  of  public 
service.  This  House  was  his  earthly  al- 
tar, where  he  performed  to  advance  the 
commonweal  of  his  fellow  Americans. 
Year  by  year  the  vintage  of  his  wisdom 
improved,  because  he  adjusted  to  the 
chanj-'inM  times  and  the  exipencles  of  his 
day 

T  he  speakership  was  the  niche  which 
he  had  carved  with  the  hard  toil  and  de- 
termined perseverance  which  ornament- 
ed his  high  sense  of  duty.  This  was  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  grateful  member- 
ship for  the  high  quality  of  service 
rendered  by  this  great  American.  He 
revered  the  ofUce  of  Speaker  with  the 
fervor  of  a  patriot  who  had  sought  it  as 
the  zenith  of  accomplishment.  On  oc- 
casions he  emphasized  to  me  that  he 
would  rather  be  Speaker  than  hold  any 
other  office  in  the  land.  This  he  sin- 
cerely believed  and  practiced. 

Althoui^h  he  was  mortal,  his  legacy  has 
enriched  us  even  after  his  departure. 
Historians  will  keep  him  alive  as  an  in- 
stitution on  the  American  scene;  we  who 
were  his  cullea'-;ucs  shall  treasure  the 
good  fortune  of  having  known  and  ob- 
served him  In  the  great  coliseum  of  leg- 
relative  combat  where  he  was  a  towering 
f  lant.  The  shadow  of  his  fruitful  tenure 
sliall  remain  with  us.  and  this  is  why 
there  shall  be  no  vacuum. 

America  has  lost  a  great  public  serv- 
.int.  the  State  of  Texas  a  revered  son. 
and.  as  our  Nation  continues  its  trek  to 
greater  heishts.  the  pathways  toward 
these  goals  will  bear  the  imprints  of  the 
Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  the  great 
American,  the  towering  giant  among 
men  of  high  ideals,  the  human  whose 
earthly  labors  have  enriched  r>osterity 
with  the  preat  lei'acy  which  he  has  be- 
queathed to  all  of  us. 

To  his  family  and  to  his  constituents, 
I  extend  my  most  sincere  condolences. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  sure  that  most  of  us,  as  we  listen 
to  the  many  warm  and  sincere  tributes 
which  are  boinj:  expressed  in  memory 
of  our  dear  friend  and  leader,  are  re- 
minded of  the  personal  experiences 
which  we  had  with  Mr,  Rayburn  which 
will  be  treasured  in  our  memories  for  the 
n'mainder  of  our  lives.  While  I  had  met 
Mr  RAY-BtTRN  on  two  or  three  occasions 
before  I  came  to  Washington  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  I  knew  that  he  could 
not  po.ssibly  have  remembered  me.  Yet. 
he  did  make  me  feel  good  when  he  wel- 
comed me  as  the  successor  of  his  late 
friend  and  my  predecessor,  the  Honor- 
able Oi-ville  Zimmerman,  and  proceed- 
ed to  inquire  about  conditions  in  the 
lOth  Missouri  District,  with  which  he 
appeared  to  be  most  familiar  despite  the 
fact   that   he   had   never  been   In   that 


immediate  area.  He  knew  about  our 
rich  alluvial  soil,  the  fact  that  we  pro- 
duced a  lot  of  cotton,  and  that  it  was 
one  of  the  predominantly  strong  Dem- 
ocratic districts,  and  he  mentioned  some 
of  the  i>ersonalities  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted  in  that  part  of  Missouri. 
He  seemed  to  want  to  impress  me  with 
the  important  job  I  had  of  representing 
these  people,  and  he  assured  me  that  my 
first  duty  was  to  "my"  people.  How- 
much  influence  he  exerted  upon  my  ca- 
reer in  this  House  I  will  never  know, 
but  it  seemed  from  the  very  first  that 
his  was  the  same  kind  of  political  phi- 
losophy that  I  had  always  tried  to  fol- 
low. It  was  indeed  a  rare  occasion  when 
I  found  myself  differing  with  the  things 
for  which  Mr.  Rayburn  seemed  to  stand. 
On  those  rare  occasions  when  there  were 
differences,  I  never  found  it  difficult  to 
discuss  those  issues  with  him,  and  never 
did  I  experience  the  application  of  pres- 
sure. I  distinctly  remember  one  of  those 
occasions,  when  his  parting  remark  was, 
•'Do  what  you  think  is  right,  and  God 
bless  you."  Another  thing  stands  out 
in  my  memory,  and  that  is  when  on  var- 
ious occasions  he  would  allow  me  to  oc- 
cupy the  Speaker's  cliair  during  a  roll- 
call  or  quorum  call,  and  on  his  return 
he  would  always  express  his  gratitude 
and  make  you  feel  that  you  were  doing 
him  a  great  favor.  Gracious,  kind,  and 
considerate — those  are  the  qualities  that 
stand  out  most  in  my  mind.  His  sense 
of  duty  and  obligation  to  his  friends  and 
his  party  could  be  described  by  all  in 
recounting  the  personal  experiences  we 
enjoyed  with  Mr.  Rayburn.  I  will  al- 
ways be  most  grateful  for  his  only  visit 
to  my  hometown  during  the  campaign 
of  1960.  when  he  addressed  an  area 
Democratic  rally.  The  graciousness 
with  which  he  met  all  of  the  people, 
the  manner  in  which  he  answered  ques- 
tions at  a  small  press  conference  at 
which  he  put  his  interviewers  at  ease, 
and  the  time  he  was  willing  to  take  in 
meeting  and  shaking  hands  following 
the  meeting — all  of  these  things  con- 
tributed toward  creating  the  image 
which  remains  in  the  minds  of  all  those 
who  met  him,  that  here  was  a  man  in 
whom  we  could  place  our  trust  and  con- 
fidence, one  who  retained  the  touch  of 
the  common  man,  with  no  pretense  or 
intimation  that  he  had  been  affected 
by  the  honors  which  came  to  him  from 
those  in  the  highest  places.  I  can  pay 
no  liigher  tribute  than  to  say  that  no 
person  outside  my  immediate  family  has 
had  a  greater  influence  on  my  life.  His 
was  a  full  life,  the  influence  of  which 
will  be  felt  for  years  to  come  as  we 
revere  his  memory, 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  the  death  of  Sam  Rayburn.  the  Na- 
tion lost  the  services  and  counsel  of  one 
of  the  great  Americans  of  this  century. 
The  House  of  Representatives  lost  its 
ablest  and  most  dedicated  champion.  All 
of  us  here  today  lost  a  fine  and  valued 
friend  and  confidant. 

During  the  period  of  our  late  Speakers 
illness  and  following  his  death,  I  had 
frequent  occasion  to  ponder  the  con- 
sequences of  his  death  upon  the  Nation 
and  to  attempt,  out  of  my  short  experi- 
ence  in  the  House,   to   determine   the 


source  and  basis  of  Sam  Rayburn 's  great- 
ness. It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  quality  which,  added  to  Mr.  Ray- 
EURN's  natural  ability  and  long  expeii- 
ence,  created  the  unique  station  in  our 
Nation's  affairs  he  occupied  was  his  tre- 
mendous love  for  his  country  and  for 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  devot- 
ed himself  with  singleminded  intensity 
to  the  enhancement  of  the  dignity  of  the 
House.  Neaily  all  of  his  energy  was  con- 
centrated to  the  end  that  the  House 
should  become  a  more  respKjnsible  and  a 
more  responsive  legislative  body. 

It  -was  my  privilege  to  confer  with 
Speaker  Rayburn  on  Wednesday  of  the 
week  in  which  he  left  Washington  to  re- 
turn to  his  home  in  Texas  for  the  last 
time.  Even  then,  ill  though  he  was,  he 
thought  and  spoke  of  nothing  but  the 
House  of  Representatives,  its  future  or- 
ganization and  its  effectiveness. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  was  for  many  years  a  much 
better  place  than  it  otherw-ise  would  have 
been  because  of  Speaker  Rayburn 's  serv- 
ice here.  And  because  of  it,  America  was 
end  is  a  better  place  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sam  Raybttrn's  memorial 
will  be  found  in  the  hearts  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  today  enjoy  an 
added  measure  of  dignity  and  liberty  as 
a  result  of  Sam  Rayburn's  long  career  of 
public  service.  There  could  be  no  finer 
memorial  than  this. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  sadness  that  today  we  recog- 
nize the  tremendous  loss  this  House  and 
this  Nation  has  experienced  in  the  pass- 
ing of  our  beloved  colleague  and  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn.  It  was  a 
distinct  honor  and  privilege  to  know  and 
associate  with  this  great  American.  To 
him  duty  was  just  as  sublime  as  it  was 
to  Robert  E.  Lee.  His  work  and  responsi- 
bilities as  a  Member  and  Speaker  of 
the  House  were  literally  his  life.  No  man 
was  ever  more  conscientious  and  diligent 
in  representing  his  congressional  district 
and  his  country. 

He  left  his  indelible  mark  on  the  legis- 
lative machinery  of  this  land.  His  in- 
fluence was  felt  in  every  corner  of  the 
globe.  Countless  millions  who  never  saw 
him  in  person  respected,  admired,  and 
loved  him,  because  they  knew  of  his  great 
desire  to  make  this  world  a  better  place 
for  all  mankind.  His  life  brings  to  mind 
a  story  Sir  Harry  Lauder  used  to  tell 
about  his  boyhood  days.  This  famous 
Scottish  singer  and  comedian  said: 

From  the  window  of  his  house,  he  used 
to  watch  the  lamplighter  as  he  went  up  and 
down  the  cobblestone  streets  In  ScoiHnd 
lighting  ilie  street  lamps  on  either  side 
When  he  first  began  to  light  the  lamps,  the 
boy  could  see  him  clearly,  but  as  the  twilight 
turned  into  darkness,  his  form  was  no  longer 
visible,  "But,"  said  Harry.  "I  could  easily 
tell  where  he  had  been  by  the  light  he  left 
behind  him,  " 

The  legislative  leadership  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  through  many 
years,  is  one  of  the  lights  Speaker  Ray- 
burn left  behind  him,  one  of  the  many 
monuments  to  his  memory. 

Sam  Rayburn  was  a  son  of  Texas;  a 
citizen  of  this  Nation;  a  Member  of 
Congress;  and  Speaker  of  the  House. 
He  possessed  high  and  noble  qualities. 
He  was  brave.    He  was  courageous     He 
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believed  in  his  country  and  his  fellow 
man.    He  had  hope,  faith,  and  love. 

We  can  never  cease  to  be  grateful  for 
the  vision  of  that  preeminent  statesman, 
for  his  public  service  and  his  faithful- 
ness to  every  trust. 

Mr  S.^M  has  heard  that  'one  clear 
call"  and  there  was  no  "moaning  of  the 
bar"  when  he  "put  out  to  sea" — no  "sad- 
ness of  farewell  when  he  embarked" — 
perhaps  just  one  august  moment  of  tryst 
with  his  Heavenly  Father  and  he  had 
entered  into  the  fullness  of  eternal  life. 

May  the  Lord  richly  bless  and  coyifort 
his  family  during  these  days  of  separa- 
tion as  they  look  forward  to  the  time  of 
glad  reunion,  as  they  cherish  the  beau- 
tiful memories  of  a  wonderful  and  fruit- 
ful life.  Speaker  Rayburns  life  will  live 
on  and  on  in  the  years  which  lie  ahead. 
In  the  words  of  Robert  Frost : 

Lovely  are  the  wooda.  dark  and  deep, 
But  I  have  promUes  to  keep 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  this  universal  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  late  great  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Sam  Rayburn.  I  consider  it 
a  signal  honor  and  a  privilege  to  have 
known  him  and  worked  with  him  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  during  the  past  decade. 
He  was  truly  one  of  the  great  men  of 
our  generation,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  times  in  our  Nations  his- 
tory. 

His  passing  has  saddened  all  of  us  and 
is  a  personal  loss  to  me  as  I  had  a  gen- 
uine love  and  respect  for  him.  We  have 
lost  a  wise  and  courageous  leader,  a  pa- 
triotic American,  and  a  personal  friend. 
His  loss  is  being  deeply  felt  all  over  the 
Nation  by  all  segments  of  our  people 
who  revered  Mr.  Sam.  He  was  a  for- 
tress of  great  national  strength,  a  source 
of  tremendous  loyalty,  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  while  death 
destroys  a  mortal  being,  it  presents  him 
to  us  in  boldest  relief.  The  living  man 
is  often  too  close  to  us.  too  much  a  part 
of  our  daily  life  and  activities,  to  be 
viewed  objectively.  Death,  however,  re- 
veals him  to  us  in  his  entirety,  particu- 
larly the  nobility  of  his  soul  and  the 
value  of  his  deeds.  Thus,  we  can  now 
visualize  in  its  fullness  and  grandeur  the 
unique  and  outstanding  personality  that 
we  knew  as  Sam  Rayburn.  How  nch  and 
how  beautiful  was  the  life  and  the  soul 
of  him  whose  achievements  meant  so 
much  to  so  many  of  his  generation 

We  who  knew  him  personally  and 
closely  will  always  remember  him  for 
his  sincerity,  his  unselfishness,  his  wise 
counsel,  his  able  leadership,  and  his 
valued  friendship.  He  was  a  man  of 
keen  intellect,  a  person  of  good  judg- 
ment, and  who  had  a  deep  love  for  his 
country  and  people.  His  name  will  al- 
ways occupy  a  foremost  place  of  honor 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation,  and  of  love 
m  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

Mr  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  with  you  and  my  colleagues  in 
tribute  to  a  great  American  and  our  be- 
loved former  Speaker,  whose  untimely 
passing  has  rendered  a  severe  loss,  not 
only  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
to  all  the  American  people  as  well.  His 
great  contributions  will,  I  am  sure,  go 


down  in  history  to  mark  him  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  leaders  of  our  ceHtury. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

Today,  we  pay  tribute  to  a  memory 
that  is  still  .so  close  to  all  of  us  that  It  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  it  is  only  in  mem- 
ory that  Sam  Rayburn  now  is  living. 
S^M  Rayburns  life  and  career  as  a  pub- 
he  servant  spanned  almost  half  a  century 
in  Congre.ss  during  a  period  of  great 
ordeals  and  achievements  for  our  Nation. 
and  he  participated  in  most  of  them  He 
held  the  position  of  Speaker  of  the  House 
more  than  t\Mce  as  lone  as  any  other 
person 

But  It  is  more  for  the  quality  of  his 
service  to  our  country,  than  for  its  length, 
that  we  honor  Mr  Sam.  His  .service  in 
this  House,  both  as  Member  and  as 
Si'caker.  was  markrJ  by  his  un.shake- 
able  faith  in  the  judgment  of  the 
American  people,  his  loyalty  to  his  own 
constituents,  and  his  life  and  respect 
for  this  Hou.se.  its  Members,  and  its 
traditions. 

Speaker  Raybukn  extended  to  each  of 
us  at  sometime  in  our  .srrvtre  ^^Tl  him 
many  courtes  es  and  kindnesses.  He 
was  tminentlv  fair  tolerant  and  under- 
standing;, and  held  the  resi)ect  and  re- 
gard of  everyone  who  knew  hiin  V/f 
are  all  i)rnud  to  roimt  him  a.s  a  friend 
This  Hou-se  and  the  Nation  have  lost 
much  in  the  pas.iing  of  Sam  Rayburn, 
and  we  stand  Kreatly  in  debt  to  his  mem- 
ory for  the  endurine;  example  set  for  all 
of  us  by  his  devoted  public  service 

Mrs  GRANAHAN  Mr  Speaker,  in 
participating  in  these  .solemn  eulo.iies 
today  for  our  late  and  b^'love  i  friend, 
there  is  happine.ss  m  my  heart  that  we 
did  not  wait  until  his  pa.ssing  to  express 
here  on  the  Housp  fl(X)r  thr  high  resard 
m  which  we  held  him  as  a  leader  and  a.s 
a  per  on— as  a  friend  We  t<i;ri  him  of 
our  love  while  he  wa.s  here  amonc  us  to 
hear  our  tributes  and  recognize  their 
uenuinene.ss  and  sincerity 

There  is  little  to  be  said  nnw  which 
was  not  said  then  The  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  continue  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  and  the  cause  of  free- 
dom as  It  .served  those  causes  durinu  the 
many  years  of  his  leadership,  for  he 
imbued  all  of  us  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  work  we  are  pnviie';pd  tn  do  and  his 
influence  will  persist  throughout  our 
service  here  and  throughout  our  lives 

Sam  Rayhurn  brirli^ed  the  s^np  in  Amer- 
ican political  life  here  in  the  Congress 
from  the  start  of  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration to  the  Kennedy  administration, 
and  served  longer  in  the  House  than  any 
other  Am.-ncin.  Similarly  he  servrd 
more  tiian  twice  as  loir.!  as  .Speaker  than 
any  other  American  Length  of  .service 
IS  m  Itself  impressive  What  was  mu'^h 
more  impre.ssive  however  was  his  pow- 
erful mfluenre  in  world  affairs,  based  on 
greatness  of  character,  wisdom,  and  love 
for  humanitv      Gtxl  rest  his  soul 

Mr.  ROUSH  Mr  Speaker,  the  sad- 
ness of  S^M  KwBiRN  s  passing  from  this 
life  will  be  with  us  (or  a  long  time  The 
greatne-ss  of  this  man  was  with  u.s  for  a 
long  time  and  the  influence  of  his  life 
will  be  with  this  country  forever  His 
greatness  and  his  place  m  history  has 
l)een,  and  is,  respected  by  all.  from  the 
man  on   the   street    to   the   man    in   the 


White  House,  by  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  every  part  of  this  great  country, 
by  world  leaders  and  people  living  in  far 
places. 

Sam  Rayburn  touched  and  Influenced 
many  lives  Ihose  people  who  had  the 
opportunity  to  know  him.  to  work  with 
him  and  to  serve  under  him  are  better 
men  and  better  women  because  of  him. 
He  e.xemplitied  the  American  spirit  and 
inspired  otheis  to  new  heights  of  faith, 
hope,  and  patriotism.  My  own  purpose 
in  life  and  my  faith  in  my  fellow  man. 
and  my  own  love  of  country  have  been 
strengthened  because  I  knew  Sam  Ray- 
burn I  am  deeply  grateful  that  fate 
guided  me  into  a  close  association  with 
this  great  American. 

This  country  is  greater  because  Sam 
Ravburn  did.  for  over  half  a  century, 
exert  influence  over  it.  It  is  greater  be- 
cause he  determined  that  it  should  be 
a  better  place  and  that  it  should  have  a 
greater  destiny  in  the  affairs  of  man. 
Hi.s  very  first  speech  before  this  body. 
the  House  of  Repn-sontatives.  expressed 
a  philo.sophy  which  apparently  guided 
Sam  Rayburn  through  his  legislative 
career      He  said 

I  h.ive  iilwuys  dreamed  of  a  country  which 
I  belle. e  this  shuuld  iind  will  b«.  and  that 
Is  one  In  whirh  the  citizenship  Is  an  edu- 
c  tted  .Hid  p.ilrldtir  people,  not  swayed  by 
p.isslun  und  prejudice  and  a  country  that 
ki.ows  no  E.ust.  no  West,  no  North,  no  South 
but  Inhabited  by  a  people  liberty  loving, 
p.\triotlc,  happy  and  prosperous,  with  lis 
Uiwinakers  having  no  other  purpose  than  to 
write  such  Just  laws  as  shall  tn  the  years 
ti  cme  be  of  service  to  humankind  yet 
unborn 

This  is  the  kind  of  country  he  helped 
to  build  and  preserve.  May  Ood  grant 
each  of  us  a  strength,  a  belief,  and  a 
patriotic  spirit  equal  to  Sam  Rayburn's. 

Mr  HECHLER  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  tests  of  greatness  is  the  unselfish  con- 
cern which  a  man  shows  toward  those 
who  may  not  appear  able  to  help  him. 
One  of  the  real  marks  of  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  s  greatness  was  the  deep  and 
personal  interest  which  he  took  in  young 
people. 

I  recall  vividly  in  the  early  1940's.  when 
I  was  a  young  and  green  Instructor  at 
Columbia  College  and  Barnard  College. 
how  I  used  to  bring  groups  of  college  stu- 
dent.s  to  visit  the  Capitol  and  we  would 
stop  in  to  see  Speaker  Raybubk.  What- 
ever matters  of  state  were  on  his  desk, 
he  would  push  them  aside  to  talk,  to 
counsel,  to  stimulate  these  youngsters 
whom  he  had  never  before  met.  Then 
from  Princeton  University  in  the  late 
1940's  1  brought  other  groups  of  students, 
and  Speaker  Rayburn  was  unfailingly 
willing  to  devote  his  time  and  energies 
to  answer  their  questions,  to  urge  them 
to  read  and  study  certain  aspects  of 
American  history,  and  to  reminisce  about 
his  own  experiences 

One  day  in  August  of  last  year  I  in- 
vited a  group  of  high  school  boys  and 
!.;nls  from  Parkersburg.  W.  Va.,  to  come 
to  Washington.  They  were  members  of 
a  newly  formed  organization  known  as 
the  Youth  Government  Club.  About  40 
students  accompanied  by  some  of  their 
parents  made  the  all-night  bus  trip  to 
Washington  They  told  me  that  one  of 
the  real  highlights  of  their  trip  was  the 


opportunity  to  see  and  speak  with  the 
Honorable  Sam  Rayburn. 

The  Speaker  was  already  suffering 
considerable  pain  on  that  particular  day 
in  mid -August.  He  had  been  silently 
sl(  aling  away  to  see  the  doctor  and  take 
treatments  while  he  stoically  remained 
at  liis  post.  Just  the  day  before  I  had 
brought  some  more  young  people  from 
Huntington  in  to  see  him.  and  to  be 
photographed  with  him.  and  he  re- 
marked to  the  photographer;  "You  had 
bitter  snap  this  in  a  hurry;  I  cannot 
smile  much  longer." 

On  the  morning  when  our  Parkers- 
burg group  was  to  see  Mr.  Rayburn,  he 
iiad  a  leadership  meeting  with  President 
Kennedy.  He  returned  after  a  strenu- 
ous meeting  and  as  he  entered  his  ofRce 
there  were  many  callers  waiting  for  him. 
and  telephone  calls  were  piled  up.  He 
must  have  been  in  great  pain.  But  he 
insisted  on  the  chance  to  sec  the  Park- 
ersburg students. 

As  the  members  of  the  Parkersburg 
Youth  Government  Club  and  their  par- 
ents entered  his  office,  he  arose  from 
behind  his  de.sk  and  with  great  dignity 
advanced  to  Lhe  center  of  the  room  to 
greet  his  guests.  Many  of  them  he  shook 
warmly  by  the  hand  and  asked  their 
names.  Then  he  returned  to  his  place 
behind  the  desk. 

Softly,  but  with  a  touch  of  a  low 
growl,  he  complained  a  little  about  his 
back  He  told  about  having  gone  to 
.see  Dr.  Travell.  and  he  brushed  off  his 
discomfort  by  telling  how  lucky  he  had 
been  all  his  life  to  be  endowed  with  such 
a  rugged  constitution. 

Then  he  described  with  striking  detail 
the  history  and  meaning  of  every  im- 
portant object  in  his  oflQce.  He  spoke 
feelingly  of  his  plans  for  the  Rayburn 
Library  at  Bonham,  Tex.  He  made 
everyone  in  the  room  feel  and  under- 
stand the  great  traditions  which  go  to 
make  up  the  speakership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Soon  he  shifted  to  a  favorite  topic: 
how  to  learn  and  appreciate  American 
history.  He  urged  the  Parkersburg  stu- 
dents to  read  biography,  and  he  de- 
scribed in  glowing  terms  the  way  in 
which  the  great  events  in  our  Nation's 
history  will  come  alive  through  the  biog- 
raphies of  its  great  men. 

The  morning  wore  on.  The  callers 
piled  up  in  John  Holton's  outer  oflflce. 
The  telephone  calls.  unanswered, 
mounted.  But  Speaker  Rayburn  in  his 
unhurried  way  gave  these  Parkersburg 
students  a  bit  of  the  last  mca.sure  of  his 
physical  strength.  Finally,  as  the  time 
for  the  meeting  of  the  House  approached, 
he  aro.se  slowly  and  bade  us  all  goodbye. 
The  students  did  not  dream  it  was  a  last 
Moodbye  as  they  filed  out. 

Many  times  I  have  reflected  on  the 
meaning  of  that  meeting  which  Speaker 
Ravburn  held  with  the  members  of  the 
Parkersburg  Youth  Government  Club. 
Here  was  a  man  who  dedicated  his  life 
to  service  to  his  country  and  his  God. 
Yet  he  found  the  time,  and  summoned 
up  the  energy  despite  his  affliction,  to 
share  the  great  gifts  he  po.ssessed  with 
yoi^ngstcis  eager  to  learn.  Long  after 
other  tributes  to  Speaker  Rayburn  have 
faded,  he  will  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  truest  servants  of  the  Lord. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sam  Rayburn  made  an  indelible  mark 
in  the  history  of  his  Nation  and  his 
work  enriched  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans  during  his  own  time  and  for 
the  future. 

Sam  Rayburn  is  in  firm  place  among 
the  American  immortals.  Because  of 
his  labor,  millions  of  Americans  now 
are  living  better  than  their  fathers  and 
are  assured  of  greater  opportunities  for 
their  children. 

A  statesman.  Sam  Rayburn  will  be 
acknowledged  always,  as  one  of  the 
shapers  of  the  20th  century.  As  a  wise 
counselor  of  Presidents,  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  see  clearly  the  role,  the  bur- 
dens and  the  promi.se  of  the  United 
States  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

His  name  will  always  be  linked  with 
that  of  Henry  Clay,  who  was  the  first 
to  win  equal  prestige  for  the  HoiLse  of 
Representatives  with  the  other  consti- 
tutional branches  of  government. 

Sam  Rayburn,  more  than  any  other 
individual,  supplied  the  steady  hand  at 
the  helm  of  the  House,  during  exceed- 
ingly difficult  eras  of  our  history.  He 
not  only  preserved,  but  enhanced  the 
dignity  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  House 
as  a  vital  arm  of  our  democracy. 

The  life  and  times  of  Sam  Rayburn  will 
attract  future  historiaris.  His  name  will 
grow  in  greatness  with  the  years.  It  is 
safe  to  predict  that  the  essence  of  all 
that  will  be  written  and  remembered 
about  him  will  be:  The  United  States 
and  all  Americans  gained  because  he 
lived  in  and  among  them. 

Surely,  no  man  could  have  a  better 
and  more  deserving  epitaph. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  privilege,  as  well  as  an  honor,  to 
be  permitted  to  participate  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  memory  and  seiT- 
ices  of  a  truly  great  American,  the  for- 
mer Speaker  of  the  Hou.se,  the  Honorable 
Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas,  whose  untimely 
death  last  autumn  shocked  and  dis- 
tressed all  American  people,  as  well  as 
all  Members  of  Congress. 

Divine  Providence  has  permitted  me  to 
serve  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  23  years  with  Mr.  Sam,  as  we 
all  lovingly  called  him.  In  most  of  those 
years  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  served  in  that  official 
capacity  twice  as  long  as  any  other  per- 
son in  our  Nation's  history. 

Speaker  Rayburn  was  a  man  of  strong 
character,  and  even  stronger  faith  in 
this  Republic  and  its  institutions.  While 
his  political  affiliation  was  the  opposite 
of  mine,  never  in  his  long  tenure  of  of- 
fice did  he  use  his  high  position  for  par- 
tisan advantage.  Instead,  he  always  saw 
to  it  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
those  of  us  in  the  minority  were  fully 
protected,  whether  we  might  have  agreed 
or  disagreed  with  his  position  and  be- 
liefs on  the  issue  involved. 

Sam  Rayburn  was  a  kindly  man.  He 
loved  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
to  which  he  gave  his  life.  He  was  a  good 
man.  Never,  throughout  the  years  of  our 
acquaintance  and  friendship  did  I  ever 
know  of  him  doing  a  little  or  a  small 
thing.  Instead  he  unselfishly  extended 
his  understanding,  his  help,  and  his 
friendship  to  all  of  us  who  served  with 
and  under  iiim. 


Speaker  Rayburn  has  gone  from  our 
midst  to  preside  in  a  greater  chamber 
than  the  one  over  which  he  presided 
here  on  this  earth.  Already  he  has  be- 
come an  American  tradition.  As  long 
as  our  Republic  lasts  he  will  live  in  the 
fond  memories  of  the  American  people 
whom  he  served  so  long  and  so  well.  In 
his  going  he  has  left  behind  for  all  of  us 
in  this  body,  the  desire  and  the  iiispira- 
tion  to  try  and  measure  up  to  the  high 
official  and  personal  standards  he  so  con- 
stantly maintained  throughout  his  life- 
time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  splendid 
tributes  which  have  been  paid  here  to- 
day to  our  late,  beloved  Speaker,  Sam 
Rayburn.  Truly  he  was  a  great  Speak- 
er— judicious  and  courageous,  with  the 
ability  to  strike  straight  through  to  the 
point.  His  word  was  good;  his  rulings 
were  fair.  In  the  history  of  this  Nation 
he  will  be  listed  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  sincere  leaders  this  Nation  has 
ever  produced.  Certainly  the  statements 
made  here  today  by  his  colleagues  show 
the  personal  feeling  and  love  which  all 
of  us  had  for  him,  even  in  those  times  of 
difference  of  viewpoint. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
divine  and  most  sublime  compensation 
of  life  is  that  luxury  of  enjoyment  which 
comes  only  from  duty  well  and  faith- 
fully performed.  Certainly  our  late  be- 
loved Speaker  enjoyed  all  the  sweetest 
compensations  of  a  life  well  spent. 

I  enjoyed  his  friendship  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  and  I  shall  cher- 
ish the  memory  of  our  moments  together 
throughout  the  remaining  days  of  my 
life. 

Sam  Rayburn  lived  magnificently  and 
by  his  life  and  labor  he  enriched  the 
world.  In  the  golden  hour  of  his  great 
life  he  passed  from  the  Shores  of  Sound 
to  the  Great  Realm  of  Silence. 

Prompted  by  the  impulses  of  sincere 
friendship,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  a  brief  tribute  to  the  man  who 
meant  so  much  to  all  of  us  and  gave  so 
much  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  He  will  long  be  remembered  by 
the  simplicity  of  his  life,  the  nobility  of 
his  soul,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  actions. 
By  his  life  he  exemplified  all  the  fine  and 
tender  virtues  of  true  manhood.  He 
wove  no  illusions  of  grandeur  on  the 
looms  of  life.  His  life  was  a  life  of  rich 
and  rare  reason.  His  character  was  a 
tower  of  strength,  and  his  heart  the  core 
of  his  greatness.  From  his  lofty  abode 
he  is  looking  down  on  this  place  in  which 
he  labored  so  long. 

Although  the  great  Beethoven 
charmed  the  world  with  the  majesty  and 
beauty  of  his  "Moonlight  Sonata."  be- 
coming deaf,  he  continued  to  compose 
the  world's  greatest  symphonies.  Al- 
though he  was  never  able  to  hear  the 
melody  of  his  greatest  composition,  his 
"Ninth  Symphony,"  it  will  live  on  in  the 
music  world  forever.  Although  he  was 
never  able  to  hear  the  applause  of  the 
world — when  he  came  to  his  last  strug- 
gle with  death,  his  last  words  were;  I 
shall  hear  in  Heaven." 

So  today.  Mr.  Sam  "shall  hear  in 
Heaven"  the  words  of  praise  uttered 
here  by  his  colleagues. 
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Those  of  us  who  are  left  behind  can 
be  comforted  by  the  thought  that  we 
knew  and  loved  him,  and  we  know  that 
;i  iiumble  mound  of  srass  in  the  land 
hv  loved  so  well  marks  the  last  resting 
place  of  our  honest  and  faithful  friend. 
I  extend  my  warm  and  sincere  sym- 
pa'.hy  to  all  of  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a.s  a 
freshman  Congressman,  my  acquaint - 
rvnceship  with  Speaker  Rayburn  was 
noces:5arily  very  brief,  yet  one  of  the 
mo5t  richly  rewarding  experiences  of  my 
I.:".-,  and  I  will  be  forever  grateful  for 
havm;,'  had  the  privilege  and  honor  cf 
this  association. 

S.^M  Raybvrn  lived  his  life  as  a  man, 
a  great  man.  It  was  no  accident  or  in- 
herited advantage  that  brought  to  him 
the  true  greatness  which  touches  few 
men  in  any  age.  rather  it  was  his  con- 
stant dedication  to  our  national  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  liberty  tempered  by 
love  and  compassion  for  mankind. 
Every  use  of  his  position  and  authority 
was  made  with  humility  and  re.'TJect  for 
his  fellow  man,  regardless  of  his  station 
in  life. 

Though  it  was  not  my  good  fortune  to 
have  had  a  close  personal  f  riend.ship  with 
Sam  Rayburm.  such  as  was  enjoyed  by 
many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 
learned  much  from  his  excellent  example 
and  deeply  feel  the  sharp  loss  of  thi.s 
strong  leader  and  gentle  guide. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
pofise.ssed  a  special  honor  and  privilf^ge 
in  that  we  were  permitted  to  serve  with 
that  great  departed  American.  Speaker 
Sam  Raybl-rn.  While  we  know  him  in- 
timately, the  entire  Nation  knew  him 
well  for  his  life  is  now  an  historical  trib- 
ute to  the  vast  good  he  did  for  this  coun- 
try. The  entire  Nation  respected  Mr. 
Sam  as  one  of  America's  greats,  rankini,' 
him  with  the  long  lineage  of  those  who 
have  placed  a  steady  hand  at  the  helm. 
With  the  passing  of  Speaker  Rayburn, 
America  and  the  entire  free  world  have 
lost  a  friend  and  stalwart  supporter. 
But  Mr  Ratburn  built  well  as  he  trav- 
c>d  the  course  of  life's  events  and  in 
this  building  he  made  certain  that  there 
were  those  adequately  capable  of  lead- 
ership about  him  who  would  take  up 
w!i':'n  he  lay  down  the  command. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Mr.  Sam 
as  a  friend  and  a  counselor.  Many 
were  th.c  times  that  I  visited  with  limi 
about  m.atters  which  were  relevant  only 
to  my  State  or  to  me  personally  but  al- 
ways hi.s  door  was  open  and  alway.s  h'^ 
was  understanding  and  would  counsel 
m  wisdom. 

I  am  confident  that  this  H /U.se  will 
long  feel  the  presence  of  our  late  be- 
loved Speaker.  I  am  confiilent  that  thi'S 
Nation  will  long  remember  his  contri- 
bution to  Its  progress  and  welfare.  I  am 
confident  that  freedom  in  il\,s  worid  i.s 
a  bit  nearer  for  his  having  lived  among 
us  Sui-cly  this  strength  will  remain 
with  us  to  cncoura-;e  u.s  all  as  we  labor 
in  the  time  ahead  that  we  will  be  bptt<^r 
enabled  to  carry  out  those  dreams  which 
Mr.  Sam  made  into  realities  along  the 
way. 

In  this  House,  in  this  Nation,  in  this 
world    we   will   miss  Speaker   Rayblrn. 


We  must  each  one.  therefore,  be  stronger 
and  more  diligent  to  attempt  to  carry 
through  this  loss. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  an 
occasion  such  as  this  there  Ls  little  one 
call  really  say  about  such  a  man  as  Sam 
RvYErRN;  an  American,  a  Congre.s.'^man, 
a  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repres«>nta- 
tives,  and  a  tnie  E>emocrat.  Eulogies  to 
the  career  of  this  great  man  already 
have  said  it  all  The  feeling  of  the 
American  pt-ople,  both  the  feelings  of 
those  who  knew  him  personally  and 
those  who  know  of  him  only  by  his  repu- 
tation, has  been  set  down  for  ixjsterity 
in  wo:d.«;  f.ir  better  than  I  can  .say. 
What  little  I  have  to  say  is  this: 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  a  Mem- 
bt  r  of  this  f  r.at  body  for  L'R  years.  Dur- 
ing that  period  of  time  I  came  to  know 
and  resjxK-t  and  cherish  the  f  i  lendship 
of  Sper.ker  Rayburn  both  as  a  man  and 
as  a  truly  great  leader 

S».M  Raybtpn  was  a  unique  individual 
He  was  that  type  of  person  who  appears 
but  once  in  a  generation.  He  was  one 
who  by  his  actions  and  his  words  left 
his  mark  ff)r  all  time  on  all  that  he  came 
in  confart  with  and  in  this  case  that 
which  he  influenced  was  this  House  of 
R'^presentat'.ves  which  he  loved  so  much 
Under  Speaker  Raybtrn  the  Hnu.se 
reached  a  position  of  eminence  as  a 
Ireis'.ative  body  His  effect  on  it  will  be 
felt  for  many  generations  beyond  his 
own  lifetime  Sam  Raybt-rn  understood 
the  Hou.<^  and  its  Members  and  the 
H-^use  and  its  Members  understood  and 
1  r.t'd  Sam  Rnvburn. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  able  to  serve 
these  many  years  under  Speaker  Ray- 
FT-RN  and  I  know  I  join  with  many  others 
who  say  quit*"  .'-imply  and  honestly  Sam 
Raybttiv  was  a  great  man,  a  great 
American,  but  most  of  all  a  great  human 
being 

Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  a  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  that  I  learned  of  the  passing 
of  our  brloved  Speaker,  Sam  Raybvrn. 
He  has  left  a  marked  impres^sion  on  my 
mf^mory  as  one  who  guided  me  and  ad- 
vised me  well  when  I  l>ecame  a  frt»sh- 
man  Mf^mb-T  of  this  H(3U.se.  His  advice 
was  always  excellent  and  wise,  and  I  feel 
fortunate  m  having  had  tho  b<-npflt  of 
his  tutelage  in  my  earlif^r  years  here. 
His  was  a  personality  which  made  him 
bflovpd.  and  his  eminent  fairness  in  all 
liLS  dealings  are  wrll  known  to  all  of  us. 
We  shall  c-^rtain  y  riiss  him.  but  in  re- 
spect to  his  memory  we  shall  continue  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  House  with 
th''  d:t:nity  and  orde:  Imf^ss  which  is  our 
inheritince  from  him.  My  deepest  sym- 
pathy goes  to  Mr.  Sam  s  family  and  to 
the  peoj)le  of  the  district  which  h.'  so 
very  ably  represented 

Mr.  V/ILSON  of  Indiana  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  a  ureat  privilege  as  well  as 
a  rfat  honor  for  m.e  to  be  able  to  honor 
today  the  memory  and  the  service  and 
the  patnoti.-m  of  the  former  Speaker  of 
this  House,  a  truly  <:roat  American  who 
now  belon:'s  to  the  a','c.s.  the  Honorable 
Sam  Raybvrn.  of  B<.)nham.  Tex  ,  whose 
untimely  death  last  autumn  shocked  u.-i 
all  and  deprived  tlie  Nation  of  a  trin'. 
good,  and  willing  s<vvant. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  serve  in  the 
House  for  almost  20  years  w  ith  Mr   Sam. 


and  it  was  from  him  I  received  much  ad- 
vice and  counsel  that  always,  without 
exception,  stood  me  in  good  stead.  For 
most  of  the  time  I  knew  him.  he  wa.s  the 
Speaker  of  this  H»<use.  and  I  would  like 
to  say  that  no  fairer-minded  man  ever 
ocrupifKi  the  Speakers  chair. 

Mr  Sam  rarcd  not  whether  a  Member 
was  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican.  If 
that  Member  had  a  legitimate  cause  he 
knew  that  the  Speaker  was  always  willing 
to  lend  a  receptive  ear.  His  word  was 
his  bond— when  Mr.  Sam  told  you  what 
he  w  as  going  to  do  you  could  rely  on  that 
word  and  proceed  accordingly.  I  never 
knew  of  a  promise  he  made  that  he 
didn't  keep  to  the  letter. 

That  Speaker  Sam  was  a  man  of  strong 
character  is  well  known.  That  he  was 
a  man  of  great  and  strong  faith  in  our 
republican  in.^titutions  Is  even  better 
recognized.  While  his  political  faith  is 
opposite  mine,  I  never  knew  of  him  to 
take  advantage  of  his  high  position  for 
partisan  advantage.  In  his  mind,  the 
Nat. on  came  first,  this  House  came  sec- 
ond, and  party  considerations  had  to 
wait 

Kindly  and  good  are  overworked 
words,  but  Speaker  R\ybur!«  was  both  of 
these.  He  was  also  a  forgiving  man  and 
never  held  a  grudge,  even  after  heate^d 
battle  on  tlie  floor  of  this  House.  His 
help,  his  advice,  his  understanding  were 
always  available  to  all  of  us  who  served 
with  him. 

Speaker  Raybvrn  was  accorded  the 
rare  privilege  of  t)ecomlng  an  American 
tradition — a  legend,  if  you  please — In  his 
own  time.  That  legend  can  now  grow- 
even  larger  and  the  tradition  that  was 
Sam  Raybvt?h  can  be  perpetuated  for 
history.  He  has  left  us,  now,  but  I  would 
hazard  a  guess  that  he  has  gone  to  sit 
in  a  chamber  far  greater  than  ours. 

He  has  left  a  legacy  for  all  of  us — 
hi^  own  high  official  and  personal  stand- 
arris,  so  con.'istently  maintained,  to 
which  we  all  must  aspire  now  and  in  the 
future. 

Mr  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  65  years 
ago.  in  the  quiet  of  an  east  Texas  cotton 
Held,  a  teen -aged  farm  lad  named  Sam 
Raybvrn  decided  he  wanted  to  be 
Speaker  of  the  US.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. That  ambition,  conceived  in 
frontier  America,  was  fulfilled  in  mod- 
em America  This  week  the  House 
formally  paid  its  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
nearly  half  century  of  service  in  the 
H'.u.se.  and  to  h:.s  17  years  of  service  as 
Speaker 

Before  he  was  elected  Speaker,  Sam 
RwRTFN  wa.s  a  great  Congressman.  He 
sponsored  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 
tile  Public  Utilities  and  Railroad  Holding 
Company  Acts,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
cn  iiige  Act,  the  Truth  in  Securities  Act. 
and  the  Federal  Communications  Act. 
These  laws  meant  adequate  electricity 
fo;-  ru'-al  America;  safeguards  against 
t!ie  ctincentration  of  coriwrate  power; 
pii'tectiou  of  in\estors  from  the  un- 
srrui^ulous  few  who  would  manipulate 
the  stock  market :  and  guaranteeing  that 
the  air". aves^w Inch  belonged  to  all  the 
l)(HT,>k>  would  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people 

As  Si^eaker.  Sam  Rayburn  was  in- 
spued  by  a  deep  sen.se  of  humanity.  He 
WHS   guided  by  mature  judgment.     He 
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was  the  master  of  all  time  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure.  His  reservoir  of 
skills,  insights,  and  friendships  met  the 
legislative  challenges  of  the  great  de- 
pression. World  War  II.  the  Korean 
war.  and  most  recently  the  deadly  cold 
u  ar. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Sam 
Hwbvrn  on  September  20,  1940.  when  he 
(  line  to  my  hometown  to  attend  the 
luneral  of  William  B.  Bankhead,  his 
piedecessor  in  the  office  of  Speaker  and 
for  24  year.s  the  Ftepresentative  in  Con- 
v'less  from  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Alabama,  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  represent. 

Sam  Raybvrn  was  a  southerner  by 
buth,  and  by  heritatie  Yet.  he.  as  few 
men.  understood  the  aspirations  of  the 
North.  South,  East,  and  West.  He  un- 
derstood the  men  cliosen  to  represent  all 
selections  of  our  common  country.  His 
ix-rsonality  w  as  both  subtle  and  straight- 
forward His  mind  was  flexible  but  was 
unyielding  in  its  dedication  to  principle 
and  to  fair  play  Speaker  Rayburn  was 
faithful  to  the  Biblical  injunction:  "For 
unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him 
shall  much  be  required;  and  to  whom 
men  have  committed  much,  of  him  they 
will  ask  more." 

I  had  the  pri\ilege  of  enjoying  the 
friendship  and  respect  of  Sam  Rayburn 
from  the  beginning  of  my  service  in  the 
Hou.se  I  went  with  him  through  many 
great  legislative  battles  where  I  thought 
the  peoples  interests  were  involved.  We 
did  not  always  see  eye  to  eye  We  did  not 
always  agree.  Our  friendship  was  bigger 
than  the  kind  that  requires  day-to-day 
aareement  or  day-by-day  adjustment. 

Men  who  have  known  Speaker  Ray- 
burn will  distill  for  themselves,  in  their 
own  way.  some  e.ssence  or  central  mes- 
sage from  his  life  To  me.  his  life  was 
a  fulfillment,  in  our  own  times,  of  a 
pledge  made  by  the  patriot-^  of  1776. 
when  they  vowed: 

And  for  the  support  of  this  derlaration. 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
divine  providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
e.ich  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sarrcd  honor. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
only  a  short  time  ago — on  June  12,  1961, 
to  be  exact — that  it  was  my  privilege  to 
stand  here  to  join  with  others  to  extend 
to  our  beloved  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn 
congratulations  upon  his  having  served 
longer  as  Speaker  than  any  other  of  our 
distinguished  Speakers.  I  am  glad  we 
had  that  opportunity  to  tell  him  person- 
ally how  highly  and  how  affectionately 
we  regarded  him.  Our  words  then  were 
"flowers  for  the  living"  and  are  more 
meaningful  than  anything  I  can  say 
now. 

And  with  the  passing  of  this  truly 
great  statesman,  his  own  words  and 
deeds  in  his  many  years  of  service  to 
Ood  and  country,  are  more  meaningful 
than  anything  I  can  possibly  say.  As  the 
minority  whip  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
work  closely  with  him.  While  we  were 
frequently  on  opjxDsite  sides  of  an  issue, 
he  always  gave  recognition,  as  our 
Speaker,  to  minority  rights  in  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

His  place  in  history  was  attained  long 
before  he  attained  the  distinction  of  hav- 


ing been  Speaker  longer  than  any  other. 
Whether  or  not  he  ever  became  Sr>eaker, 
he  would  have  attained  a  place  in  history. 
His  election  to  Speaker  was  merely 
recognition  of  the  innate  greatness  of 
the  man  himself. 

I  am  one  of  millions  throughout  the 
world  that  mourn  his  passing.  But  no 
one  can  more  deeply  feel  this  loss  than  I. 
My  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
were  all  shocked  and  distressed  to  learn 
of  the  passing  of  our  distinguished 
Speaker.  I  am  certain  that  there  will 
never  be  another  man  connected  with 
the  Federal  Government  during  my  life- 
time who  will  enjoy  the  complete  re- 
spect and  authority  held  by  our  late 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Rayburn.  as  has  been  stated  on 
numerous  occasions,  held  the  position 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives twice  as  long  as  any  other  person 
who  has  ever  been  privileged  to  hold 
the  position  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  know  and  everj-  Member  of  this 
House  fully  realizes  that  the  Presidents 
serving  during  the  time  Mr.  Rayburn 
was  Speaker  must  give  credit  to  the 
late  Speaker  Rayburn  for  making  their 
programs  a  success.  I  consider  it  a  high 
honor  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
serve  under  the  leadership  of  the  late 
Speaker  Rayburn.  as  he  was  one  of  the 
best  known  parliamentarians  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
outstanding  legislators  of  our  time  and 
powerful  in  every  respect. 

The  late  Speaker  Rayburn  will  be 
missed  by  every  person  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world  who 
was  privileged  with  his  acquaintance. 
His  .service  as  a  legislator  will  be  missed 
by  our  President,  all  the  legislators  in 
the  Congress,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

My  sincere  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
relatives.  Mr.  Rayburn  will  go  down 
in  history  as  one  of  our  greatest  states- 
men who  did  as  much  or  more  to  pre- 
serve our  form  of  Government  than  any 
other  person  who  has  lived  since  our 
Constitution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  w^ish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  paying  deserved 
tribute  to  that  great  American,  the  Hon- 
orable Sam  Ray'eurn.  He  has  served  as 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives more  than  twice  as  long  <aS 
any  other  per-son  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

His  patriotism  and  integrity  has 
served  as  a  guiding  light  to  Americans 
everywhere. 

Mr.  Rayeurn  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  httle 
can  be  said  about  the  late,  beloved  Sam 
Rayburn  that  would  not  be  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  consensus  of  praise,  admira- 
tion, and  affection  expressed  by  all 
familiar  with  the  life  and  work  of  this 
outstanding  man.  His  deep  sensitivity, 
coupled  with  an  awareness  of  the  aspi- 
rations and  rights  of  people,  provided 
the  basis  for  the  pervading  reputation 
of  greatness  proclaimed  by  all. 


The  entire  Nation  feels  indebted  for 
his  ceaseless  work  and  devotion  to  the 
betterment  of  the  commonweal. 

Mr.  Sam's  realistic  appraisals  of  the 
circumjstances  affecting  passage  of  im- 
portant legislation  and  his  ability  to 
find  common  denominators  among  di- 
verse positions  has  gained  him  lasting 
distinction  among  the  great  legislative 
leaders  of  our  history. 

The  best  measure  of  his  contribution 
is  his  indelible  mark  on  the  vast  body  of 
great  law  enacted  under  the  guidance  of 
his  invisible  hand. 

This  plain  living,  selfless  individual 
was  not  an  average  man.  His  counsel 
was  respected  by  all.  like  an  uncle  he 
offered  me  sage  advice  whenever  needed 
or  asked.  No  greater  tribute  can  be 
uttered  than  to  say  that  everyone  loved 
and  respected  this  exceptional  man. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  the  previous  order  hereto- 
fore agreed  to,  the  articles  which  l  re- 
ferred to  are  as  follows: 
IFrom  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Oct.  11,  196!  1 
My   Years  With  Mr.  Sam:   Texan  Sft  Mork 

Records  Than  Any   Other  in  Congress 

(By  Bascom  N.  Tlmmon.'s) 

(The  lives  ol  two  Washlngtonians  have 
run  almost  parallel  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury— those  of  Speaker  Sam  R.^YBrRN  and  of 
newsman  Bascom  N.  Tlmmons.  Following  is 
the   first  of  series  by  the  veteran  reporter  t 

Washington  —  For  many  years  I  have 
thought  of  Sam  RAVBrRN  as  indomitable,  in- 
destructible and  imperishable. 

I  came  to  regard  him  as  indomitable  in 
the  early  days  of  our  friendship  when  he 
came  to  Washington  a  stockily  built,  wavy- 
haired  young  man  Just  2  months  past  his 
31st  birthday  to  take  the  oath  as  Represent- 
ative from  the  Fourth  Texas  Congressional 
District. 

I  came  to  think  of  him  as  indestructible 
and  Imperishable  in  his  long  congresslon;;! 
service  as  he  broke  record  after  record.  First 
it  was  Henry  Clay's  tenure  as  Speaker;  Ray- 
burn more  than  doubled  It.  Then  he  sur- 
passed by  more  than  2  years  the  longest 
previous  continuous  service  in  the  House, 

When  he  entered  a  hospital  at  Dallas  m 
his  critical  illness  Mr.  Sam  had  been  in  Con- 
gress 48  years,  6  months,  and  3  days. 

He  set  other  marks,  too,  such  as  being  the 
Democrat  to  preside  as  permanent  chalrma:: 
over  the  most  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tions. There  have  been  12  presidential  elec- 
tions and  8  Presidents  since  lie  came  id 
Washington.  He  was  a  colleague  of  more 
than  3.000  House  Members.  Nearly  half  of 
the  present  Senators  served  with  him  in  the 
House. 

Except  for  Senator  Carl  HAYDrx,  ol 
Arizona,  who  came  to  Washington  a  few- 
months  prior  to  Rayburn,  no  person  remain.'^ 
in  public  life  who  was  here  when  the  Texan 
arrived  in  1913, 

Annual  Federal  expenditures  in  Rayburn  s 
first  year  in  Congress  were  S724.51 1.96::! 
They  will  be  more  than  100  times  that  tins 
fiscal  year.  Federal  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  were  $724,111,230;  there  was  a  deficit 
of  $400,733. 

I  preceded  Sam  RATBtjRN  to  Washington 
by  8  months.  My  first  big  assignment 
here  however,  was  to  cover  the  first  Inaug- 
uration of  Woodrow  Wilson  on  March  4, 
1913.    It  was  Rayburn's  first  day,  too. 

Marching  with  the  West  Point  cadets  that 
day  was  young  Cpl.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
who  became  the  first  native-born  Texan 
ever  to  be  President.  I  shared  with  Eisci:i- 
hower  and  Rayburn  at  least  one  thing — we 
came  from  adjoining  north  Texas   covinties. 
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R\YEUR.v    was    from    Fannin    County.   Elser.- 
hi  '^-er  rrom  Orayson,   and   I   from   ColUn. 

RAYEr«N  did  not  take  the  oath  of  offlre 
until  April  7.  1913.  when  President  Wilson 
convened  Uie  New  Freedom  sesslun  of  Con- 
gress. 

TNDfCTI.D    BT    CI  .*RK 

^.peakrr  Champ  Clarlt  udmlnls»ered  the 
onrh  to  RAYBt'RN  as  he  entered  the  House 
which  contained  men  who  wovKd  malce  head- 
In.os    f'lr    f'K.r   decades    and    m;  re. 

The  luture  congressional  celebriileB  v.h") 
accompained  Raybtsn  over  the  thresho:'i 
of  history  that  day  and  the  members  already 
there  had   the  makings  of: 

Two  future  Vice  Presidents  Garner  and 
Birkley 

Five  fut  :ro  Speakers:  C.Uefe.  Garner. 
Fl-'.iney    iiyrns  of  Ti-niK'ssee  aiid  Kay  burn. 

Six  Cabinet  members  Bi;-les<.n.  Glass. 
C.  Mjd.    Shackelf'.rd.    Pulmer,    Hull. 

Pitur  t^rifl  bill  authors:  Payne.  Under- 
wood,  Fardney    and    Hawley 

An  antitrust  law  author     Clayton 

An    8-hour-d:  y    crrtitor'    Adum.'.cn. 

The  prolub.tlLin  amendment  and  enforce- 
mT.t  act  writer:    Volstead. 

The  heuer.il  Reserve  Act  architect:    Glas^, 

The  wrltrr  of  the  largest  number  of 
R.io.seve:t   New   Deal    laws:    n\TBtR>j. 

A  Supremo  C  .urt  Justice  Byrnes  of  South 
Carolina. 

A  future  L><  rn  cr:iiic  presidentiul  nomi- 
nee:   Davis. 

MANY     OSATOR5 

Al-so  there  were  the  last  of  Civil  War  Con- 
gressmen Cien  Isaac  Sherw  'Od,  Ohio.  Union, 
and  Ma]  Charles  M  Stedman.  N  -rt^  Caro- 
lina. Ci;i. federate. 

There  were  orators,  such  as  Finis  Garrett, 
of  Tenne.ce,  Daniel  E  Garrett,  of  Texas, 
and  J  Thjnia.s  He.'Un.  of  Alab.ima.  and  gre.it 
legislative  writers  such  a3  Ltnruot  and  Esch, 
of  Wlscorv=;ln,  Maun,  of  Illiiiula,  and  Sherley, 
of  Kentucky.  "Big  Tim"  Sullivan,  of  Tam- 
many. N  Y  .  sat  on  the  EX-mocratlc  side  imd 
"B:)S.s"  WlliUm  Vats,  of  Pennsj  ivania,  lii 
the  Republlc:^,n  side. 

Two  alltlme  Republican  congressional 
greats  had  gone  do'Am  to  defeat  In  the  Re- 
publican s;;lit  which  elected  Wil.-jua:  Ex- 
Spe:iker  J  -aoph  O  Cann  n,  ot  Illinois,  and 
Speaker- to-be  Nlchol.is  Longworth.  c)f  Ohio. 
But  both  were  returned  for  the  64tJi  Con- 
gress and  Rayburn,  though  an  ardent  Demo- 
cr:it.  cherished  his  fnend.-h:])  with  Cannon 
and  Ixmgworth. 

WATCHfJS     fiMl^lBN     RISE 

A.'i  a  Washington  correRpcndent  I  watched 
R.\TBi-Rv  rise.  He  wa,s  fortunate  that  John 
N:Ance  Civimer.  of  Uvaide.  who  had  bf^n  in 
C  .in:4ress  I  )r  lU  years.  tO':.  had  a  special  liking 
for  him  C'rarner  was  colorful,  j)Opu'ar  with 
both  Democrats  ar:d  Republicans,  and  nj 
man  was  lu  a  better  pKieition  to  obtain  favors 
from  the  leadership. 

He  tn:d  R\YtaRN  that  a.«;  the  H  jUjc  w.-'.s 
organised  then,  the  most  powerful  commit- 
tees were  Way.s  and  Means,  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Representative  Choice 
B.  Randeil.  whom  Rwbi'rn  sticceeded  In 
C'..'n:'res«.  h.ul  been  .t  Ways  and  Me:in«i  Com- 
m.liee  membtr  and  Gurner  hlmseU  wanted 
th  it  puit.  He  helped  Ii\vDVF..N  get  luicr- 
8t:'.te  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  chairman  of  the  inter  t;^-te  and  For- 
eign Conrmerce  Committee  was  Representa- 
tive Wllll.am  C.  Adam.-'on.  of  Get  rgla. 
Adam&on  became  fond  of  Ratbur.v  and  an- 
u'hor  r'>ikle  member  of  Cont^ress.  Repre- 
sentative Alben  W.  B.akley.  of  Keiuui  kv. 
Hi;  a.sai^;acd  to  R.^yiiorn  a  L;reat  dc.il  ul  work 
on  the  Adamsoa  8-hour  law,  which  averted 
a  nationwide  railroad  strike  in  1916. 

Although  Barkley  w.ls  a  notch  higher  In 
seniority  on  the  committee  than  R.\YBtTB.v. 
Adumson  made  morf  use  of  the  h;u-d-w>.rk- 
Ing  Ratdurn.  IUybirn  never  had  a  com- 
mittee assignment  other  than  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


He  bec:ime  the  con.mittee  chairmm  1  i 
the  lust  2  yeurs  of  Ui«  HiH)vcr  administra- 
tion In  ttie  JtoQsevelt  *iimini.>trc»,tion.  he 
authored  much  of  the  rf^giK.iti  ry  ie^jl-latiun 
put  on  the  si.it ute  br.cks 

His  colleagues  of  his  early  days  in  Con- 
gress did  not  regard  him  as  brilliant  But 
he  was  friendly,  able.  hone.%t.  Ir.dustrl  u^. 
serious,  unhurrud  and  calm  He  wvjb  rr- 
►;arded  as  a  po«esS')r  of  all  tli*  s<jlid  rur.U 
'. '.rtues  in  a  C'.^nsrea6  in  fth.lch  nearly  ail 
ti.e  lo.uiers  wore  of  rural  origin. 

R\YBT-RN  made  his  first  sperrh  In  the 
House  May  6  1913,  just  one  day  bef-^re  serv- 
ing a  month  in  tiiat  body.  Hf>  sp.  ke  la 
favor  of  the  low  Underwood  tari.T  bill,  which 
was  to  go  on  the  statute  books  repeallnij  the 
high  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  law.  An  amend- 
ment to  Uie  Underwood  bill  provided  for  an 
income  tax  In  accordance  with  the  recently 
adopted  16rh  amendment. 

■As  a  new  Member  of  this  body.  I,  of 
course,  feel  that  I  should  have  regard  f  t 
the  long-estublishcd  custom  of  the  House, 
which  in  a  measure  demands  that  discussion 
of  question's  shall  be  left  to  the  more  mature 
Members,'  Raycttrn  said.  "But  I  feel  that 
as  a  rcprcbcntatlve  of  more  than  200,000 
citizens  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  DLstrlct 
of  Texas  I  should  be  allowed  to  break  in  a 
meifiure  whatever  of  this  custom  remains, 
and  exercise  my  constitutional  rli;ht  to 
ppeak  my  sentiment  on  this  floor  and  refu-s 
to  be  relegated  to  that  lock -J  awed  ostracism 
lypl  :a;  ol  U.e  dead  pa^t  " 

OCTLIKES  AMBrnow 

In  his  speech.  Raybitrn  said: 

•  I  c.\rae  to  this  bocly  a  few  weeks  ago 
with  childlike  cn'huslasm  and  c<uiiklence 
It  has  always  been  my  ambition  to  live  such 
a  life  that  one  day  my  fellow  citizens  would 
call  me  to  membership  in  this  popular  branch 
of  the  greatest  lawmaking  body  In  the  world. 
Out  of  their  partiality  and  confidence  they 
have  done  this. 

"Tt  is  now  my  sole  purpose  here  to  heip 
enict  such  » ise  and  Just  laws  that  our  com- 
mon cfjuntry  by  virtue  of  these  laws  will  be 
a  happier  and  more  prosperous  cour.try. 

"T  have  always  dreamed  of  a  Ci)untry  which 
I  believe  this  should  be  and  will  be.  one  la 
which  the  citizenship  Is  an  educated  and 
patriotic  people,  not  swayed  by  passion  or 
prejudice,  and  a  country  that  shall  know 
no  east,  no  west,  no  north,  no  south,  but 
inhabited  by  a  people  liberty  loving,  patriotic, 
happy  and  prosperous,  with  lawmakers  hav- 
ing no  other  purpose  than  to  write  such  Just 
laws  as  shall  In  the  years  to  come  be  of 
service  to  humankind  vet  unborn  " 


[Fnm  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Oct.  12,  1961] 

My    Year?  With  Mr    5au     YottTHm.  SoLOS 

Hm>  Frw  Dates,  Took   No  Jcnkets 

I  Second  of  a  series) 
(  By  Bascom  N.  Tlmmons) 

WAvHiro.TTN  —  Two  rookie  Texas  Repre- 
fei.tatr..*.  Sam  Ratpxtrn  of  Bonham  and 
Hatton  W.  Sunmers  of  Dallas,  came  to  Con- 
grc  -.  tCfrr'h'T  and  for  ye^rs  were  the  closest 
>.  f  ii.Li.db.  r  j'h  g  it  good  committee  as- 
s:;:im^nt.s-  R  TBUBN  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  Sumners  on  Judiciary, 
li  th  evntuaUy  became  chairman  of  their 
committees. 

Raybt'rn  and  Sumntrs  took  adjoining  cf- 
fices  &43  and  542  In  the  old  Hovt.se  Ofllf  e 
Building,  which  had  been  built  when  Uncle 
Joe  Cannon  was  Speaker.  Each  had  one 
room,    which    he    shared    with    a    secretary. 

RATrr— .N  •»•>?  a  C'^r<rre'. "man's  p^y— $10  0^0 
per  ye  r  iTl.e  Federal  Income 'tax  didtit 
apply  then  i  He  got  an  allowance  for  offlce 
help  of  $1,500  per  year  and  hired  one  person 
at  $125  per  mouth.  He  represented  a  £i\e- 
coiinty  district  with  a  population  of  a  Uttio 
over  200.000  It  was  largely  rural  and  made 
few  demands  on  him. 

He  had  »on  over  an  S-man  field  In  tl-ie 
primary  and  his  majority,  ax  I  recollect  it. 


w.L.  j..;y  405  He  was  almoat  a  teetotaler 
'I'.»o  of  hia  Texas  colleagues,  John  Nanr» 
G.irner  .md  Jauies  P  Buchanan,  were  the  u'  e 
poker  pi.iveri  Ratuitin  was  not  a  cart!- 
player.  He  played  dominoes  at  night  with 
Reprcsentatue  Cordell  Hull  of  Icnne.^see  ai.d 
other  colleagues  In  liie  homey  lobb\  of  i  m 
C  it;i^ressi'  ijai  H.  •■  ■  1 

He  introdiioed  Hull  to  the  woman  who 
later  brcime  the  wiJe  of  the  future  Secre- 
tary of  State 

lie  acemed  Utile  lnt.erested  in  women  hi  i 
had  few  dates.  He  t  >ok  no  Juiiket:3,  we;  t 
home  when  Congress  adjourned  and  fixci 
politl'-al  fences.  He  'always  ran  Beared."  yi  t 
when  he  had  oppoiietits  lie  won  hai.rllly. 

Rayburn  In  our  early  acq'.::ilt.tance  t<''J 
me  a  erc.it  deal  about  his  cloicly  knit  famr.y 

Rayburn's  f;ithcr.  ^^  illla:'!  Marlon  i;  .y- 
burn.  had  been  a  Confederal"-  soldier  wh  i 
Came  home  to  R.  ane  Couni.v,  Ter.n  ,  anl 
m,;rrled  Martha  V.'aio  r. 

Ten  cl.ildrcn  were  born  to  them  In  T^unc- 
see.  In  1887  the  family  ise\cn  buys  aid 
three  girls)  moved  to  Texas  and  sc'tied  ne..r 
Wmdun  In  Fannin  C  unty.  Tlie  elder  Ra. - 
burn  used  his  resources  to  bi;y  a  40-acre 
black  land  cotton  farm. 

An  11th  child,  a  son.  was  born  In  Tcxiis. 
Sam  the  8th  child,  was  christened  Samifl 
Ta'iaiuiko  He  had  shortened  it  to  Sam 
long  before  he  cane   to  W.ishington 

The  H  lybarns  li.id  rougJi  going  for  a  long 
time  In  Tex.is.  Tiiey  lived  fur  30  years  in 
the  little  framehu'ise  where  they  bcttleJ 
In  his  early  years  in  Congress.  1;\yp.tr.v  w  .s 
buUdinq  the  new  family  home  which  l>ecanie 
a    shiwplace    in    Texa.s        It    originally    c«»t, 

1  think  he  told  me  12,800  In  tiic  low  build- 
ing costs  of  th().'.e  d.ivs.  bvit  It  was  modern- 
l7i-d  and  tnl.ir^eU  IUvblbn  also  added  t(j 
his  lands  and  t".  cntually  developed  tlie 
purebred  stock  farm  Alilcli  bccojne  h.s  gre.it 
pride. 

RAVBrRN  attended  the  little  school  ne..r 
Windom.  then  Mnyo  College  at  Commerce 
(predecessor  of  E:\st  Texas  Normal*  and  uftir 

2  years  of  collece  t.  ught  school  for  4  year.s 
He  ran  for  the  legislature  at  23,  served  6 
years  In  Austin,  the  last  2  as  speaker,  tl^e 
youngest  Texas  f.  er  had.  In  1U12  made  h.s 
*  inning  cainp-ii^'n   for   Congress. 

RwBi'R.N  toM  nie  that  his  desire  tu  come 
to  Congress  w.is  whetted  by  a  speech  by  the 
grent  Texa.<i  oratc-'r.  Representative  Joeeph 
Weld  in  Bail'^v.  who  reproeented  the  Fourth 
District  whlih  RAvn-ns  Inter  was  in  repre- 
sent liATBfRN  r'Kle  horsetanrk  In  mud  nt.d 
rr.ln  11  miies  to  Bon!i,.rn  to  i.ear  Bailey  w».  ) 
liter  becune  a  coulroversial  US.  Senator. 
Ba.o:'y  w.as  always  U^Yiu'nN  s  politl   .il  Idol. 

aiArnro    coal 

HLs  ambition.  Rayi.i'rn  snM.  always  w  9 
to  come  to  CongTt3s  and  become  It'  Spciker; 
that  he  never  had  an>  ambition  to  be  a  G^'.  - 
crnor.  a  Senator,  a  President  or  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent Years  aff^rwaril.  In  1940.  he  did  wi.'-ii 
to  be  Franklin  O  R  xispvelt's  vi-^e-pre.'^identi.il 
running  m..te.  but  Riuweve't  tabbed  Henry 
A    Wallace. 

In  the  latter  days  of  the  WlLicn  p.dminl.-.- 
trutlon  and  t!ie  early  d  r  s  of  Hardins;':  ; 
KaYBikn  with  Hatton  W  Sunmers  end  Ma-- 
vin  Jones,  Tex:xs  C<mi;res.sm  m.  and  iat.  r 
Siliirnuu  Evans,  a  newspaperman,  eet.ib- 
lishcd  bachelor  quarters.  'I hey  hired  a  f.i- 
mous  cook,  but  R\Yn  kn  himr'-lf  was  an  ac- 
complished cook.  speclnhzlrg  In  frkd 
chicken. 

More  th  -.n  30  yc.irs  a^o  he  moved  to 
kltchenlers  bachrlrr  qor.rtirs  In  the  Anchor- 
age Apartments  He  lived  there  all  the  rest 
of  his  WasMngton  life. 

He  hid  become  an  ardent  fli.hcrman  and 
It  was  his  principal  recreation.  He  had  a 
hobby  of  collecting  pocket  watches,  the  most 
prl.:ed  of  which  w.is  one  j;iven  to  him  by  h.s 
colleagues  when  he  was  speaker  of  the  Tex  is 
House.  For  a  long  time  he  was  a  collec^  r 
of  Robert  E.  Lee  bi...  ks  and  photograi-hs. 


STUDIED     LAW 

V.tiile  a  member  of  the  Texas  Legislature, 
RA'ii.fRN  .'Studied  law  and  graduated  from 
the  University  .  f    Icx.is  Law  iichool. 

(Jne  day  in  191G.  when  RATBiaN  had  been 
a  Miniber  of  (onerese  for  3  years.  Speaker 
Chami)  Clark  beckc  ned  to  the  Texan  to  take 
over  a  seat  be-^ide  him  In  the  private  corridor 
outside  tlie  H.  iu.se  Chamber. 

Clark  told  Uayl,t-rn  he  had  been  watching 
him.  was  coiu  inccd  he  could  attain  any  place 
in  Coiigres.s.  including  the  speakership,  but 
that  he  ought  to  rn:..rBe  his  horizon.  Clark 
asked  R.wdi'p.n  to  Jot  down  a  course  of  read- 
ing. It  in  luded  some  writing  of  Thomas 
J-tferr.on,  liie  b:  fpaphlcs  and  wrlt.ng  of 
Presidents  John  .\dams  and  John  Quliicy 
Adams.  I'resldent  Ai.drcw  Jackson,  and 
SenaliT  Thoni.is  H    Bcnl.  n. 

Clark  also  told  the  Texan  to  do  certain 
rcadin  t  on  Presidents  James  K.  Polk  -ind 
William  M(  Kinley.  and  to  le.irn  all  he  could 
.ii)out  Die  IcgishitUe  methods  of  b<5th  Polk 
and  M^Ki!:ley,  who  luid  been  dl-stinguislud 
House   Mciiibers. 

R^Yiii  it.N  did  nil  of  the  jjrescrihed  ro.-.div.g 
Many  times  he,  a  convinced  partisan  Demo- 
crat. Kurprised  me  by  admiring  refirences  to 
Mi-Kinley.  an  arch  conservative  Republican. 
RwaiBN  told  me  McKlnley  came  close  to 
being  the  Ide.il  legislator  and  w.is  a  much 
u:.d<  rratod  Pic.idei.t. 

Ihere  Is  little  doubt  that  of  all  tlie  Presi- 
dents who  were  In  Office  during  his  long 
Congre;.s  ttnure  Hayuirn  had  tlie  greatest 
admlr.ition  for  Woodrow  Wilson.  In  tlie 
first  Wllsc^n  inau^;ir.il  address,  which  he  had 
heard  as  a  freshman  Congressman,  he  had 
lound  tlie  principles  by  winch  he  was  to 
live,  and  t!ie  course  he  tiiougi.t  his  party 
ought  to  follow. 

Yet  It  wiis  to  Wll.Si>n  that  he  revealed  his 
qvi,.lltie8  of  independf  iice.  He  went  to  the 
White  H.iuse  one  day  In  lUlo  to  discuss  with 
tlie  President  a  bill  pending  in  t!ie  com- 
mittee which  P.AYcuRN  headed.  Wilson 
asked  him  to  hold  up  action. 

liAYBUHN  told  the  President  lie  would  con- 
tinue to  press  for  acMon. 

"I'm  mirry  I  cant  go  along  with  you.  Mr. 
President"  he  said  brusqueiy  as  he  picked 
up  hlF  hnt  and  left. 

The  bill  .sought  to  control  the  Issuance  of 
railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  Tlie  bill  finally 
became  law  by  Wilson's  signature,  but  It  was 
p?..ssed   by  a  Republican   Congress  in    1919. 

In  after  years  wlien  lie  had  become  a  mas- 
ter at  pl.icatlon  Raybirn  would  recall  the 
brush  with  Wilson  as  an  evidence  of  his 
t.ictlcssuc-ss  wiicn  iic  w..c  a  fledging  legislator. 

[From  the  Houst-n  Chronicle,  Oct.  13,  1961] 

My  Years  With  Ma.  Sam:  Young  Texan  Won 

His    .SHVR.S    i.n    Woklj    War    I 

(Third  of  a  series) 

(By  Bnscnm  N    Tlminon.';^ 

WAsHtNCTON  My  closest  a.s.^'iclatlon  with 
Sam  Raypi  rn  wa.s  In  the  1920s  and  1930's. 
Tills.  I  think,  w.is  becau.'c  th:se  were  yenrs 
m  wlilch  we  b.ith  h:'.d  considerable  leisure. 
F'T  RAvn-RN,  that  perifxl  saw  his  emergence 
as  an  Important  \<iice  In  his  party  and  a 
very  effective  leader. 

n^YBi'RN  by  tiip  end  of  the  Wilson  ad- 
ministration ii:ul  WMn  his  fifth  straight  con- 
gressional term.  He  nearly  always  had 
opponents,  yet  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  was  Relucting  him  more  or  less  auto- 
ni'if  ically. 

He  liad  won  hl-^  spurs  as  a  par'y  wheel  In 
W.irld  War  I  but  his  congression.il  advance- 
nieit  was  checked  by  his  party's  lean  pollti- 
c.il   fortunes. 

In  1918.  midw.Tv  In  Wilson's  second  term, 
Uepiibllc.in^  won  the  House  of  Representa- 
•:ve5  and  held  It  for  12  years.  The  Harding 
1  indf>!kle  In  1920  swept  even  Into  the  South 
'o  rtrike  dcwn  such  Democratic  lights  as 
P'prescntatlve  Cordell  Hull,  of  Tennessee. 
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Ratburn  moved  far  up  In  overall  Hovise 
seniority  and  became  the  top  Democratic 
Member  of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee. 

Representative  John  Nance  Garner  had  be- 
come the  big  figure  in  the  Texas  delegation 
and  during  the  1020's  Garner  also  became  the 
Democrats'  choice  for  their  House  floor 
leader. 

Garner  bypassed  .some  senior  House 
Menibers  and  formed  a  young  strategical 
and  tactical  group;  RAvarRN  w.is  the  senior 
r;ne.  Otiiers  in  the  group  were  Representa- 
tive Fred  Vinson,  of  Kentucky,  later  Chief 
Justice  of  the  L'.S.  Svipreme  Court;  and 
Representatives  John  McDuflie,  of  Alabama, 
Lindsay  Warren,  of  North  Carolina,  John  W. 
McCormack.  of  Maisachusetts.  and  John  F. 
Carew,  of  New  York. 

Frequently  Gurner  ..tked  nie  to  sit  in  on 
their  planning  sesfions,  of  which  they  had 
relatively  few.  Most  of  his  high  lieutenants 
worked  directly  with  Garner.  One  Raybvrn 
duty  was  to  keep  clorc  liaison  with  Repre- 
sentative Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia,  of  New- 
York,  an  irrcpul  r  Republican.  Sometimes 
inotab'y  in  tiie  Mellon  tax  bills  fights)  the 
Democrats  drew  to  their  side  enough  Re- 
publicans to  win  important  a-mendments. 

R\YBURN  1:1;  o  tock  part  ill  fights  against 
the  Fordney-McCumxber  end  Smoot-Hawley 
tariar  bills.  Of  the  three  Republican  Presi- 
dents who  followed  Wilson,  Rayburn's  re- 
lations were  curd.al  w.th  Harding  and  Hoover 
ajid  especially  qood  with  Coolldgc. 

On  his  visits  to  the  Wliite  House,  some- 
times fur  CooUd  :e  brcakfftsts,  he  said  he 
found  that  "C-  olidge  talked  enough."  Rav- 
DURN  quoted  with  approval  Coolidge's  reply 
to  a  criticism  of  hi.-  silcnc?.  Coolidge  said: 
"Well,  I  found  out  e;irly  in  life  that  you 
didn't  have  to  explain  something  you  hadn't 
said"  Hoover  was  "a  grand  man,  a  hard- 
working President,"  says  RATBrRN.  "I  doubt 
if  anybody  who  miglit  have  been  President 
could  have  prevented  the  debacle  of  1929, 
which  took  him  down  with  it." 

Rayburn  had  less  dealing  with  Harding 
t!ian  with  any  President  who  served  after 
he  came  to  Washington,  but  found  Harding 
"gracious."  Of  Harding's  Ill-starred  presi- 
dency. Including  the  Teapot  Dome  scandals, 
Rayburn  said : 

"I  never  thought  Mr.  Harding  was  a  dis- 
honest man.  I  don't  think  there  has  ever 
been  a  President  of  tlie  United  States  who 
was  a  dishonest  man.  I  think  Harding  was 
trusting.  Some  people  who  were  not  honest 
imposed  upon  him." 

Republicans  won  their  seventh  straight 
congressional  election  in  1930.  But  it  was  so 
close  that  before  Congress  met  In  December 
1931  (this  was  before  the  lame-duck  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  advancing  congres- 
sional and  presidential  terms),  deaths  had 
so  thinned  the  Republican  ranks  and  aug- 
mented the  Democrats  that  Garner  was 
elected  Speaker  by  three  votes.  Rayburn 
became  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  for  the  last  2 
years  of  the  Hoover  administration. 

With  I>emocratic  control  of  Congress  In 
1931  beg;in  the  era  of  Rayburn's  ever-In- 
creasing Importance  in  party  councils.  Gar- 
ner as  Speaker  became  tlie  Nation's  top 
Democrat  and  almost  automatically  an  avail- 
able candid  ite  for  the  1932  presidential 
nomination. 

The  Texas  Democratic  Con\ention,  meet- 
ing In  San  Antonio,  instructed  for  Garner 
and  elected  Raybuhn  his  campaign  man- 
ager and  chiurman  of  the  Tex.as  delegation 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at 
Chicago.  Garner,  in  a  three-way  primary 
contest,  won  the  California  delegates,  de- 
feating Alfred  E.  Smith  and  FYanklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  His  fellow  Texan's  campaign  was 
not  too  easy  for  Ratbttrn  to  manage,  as 
Garner  showed  scant  Interest  In  It. 

At  Chicago,  Garner's  strength  never  ex- 
ceeded  the  46  delegates  from  Texas,  the  44 


from  California,  and  a  few  scattering  from 
other  States.  But  Raybuen  made  the  Gar- 
ner candidacy  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  final  outcome. 

ROOSEVELT     UNEASY 

Roosevelt  was  far  from  assured  of  the 
two- thirds  majority  tlien  necessary  to  nomi- 
nate. Garner  had  told  Rayburn  that  he 
would  not  be  a  party  to  deadlocking  the 
Democratic  convention  as  it  was  in  1924  at 
M  .dison  Square  Garden. 

The  third  ballots— all  three  taken  at  an 
a.l-night  session — found  Roosevelt  short  of 
Die  nomination,  but  Garner's  Texas  and 
C-.hfornia  delegations  could  be  enough  to 
j.i.t  him  over.  How  to  get  them  was  a  ques- 
t  .jii.  Rayburn  was  for  Roosevelt  as  his 
Eoc.ind  choice  after  Garner,  but  it  was 
d  -.ibtful  if  he  could  win  the  Texas  delega- 
tion, in  which  there  was  strong  sentiment 
for  Newton  D.  Baker. 

From  Washington,  Garner  called  Rayburn 
and  said  curtly,  "I  think  this  thing  has  gone 
far  enough."  Rayburn  agreed,  but  he  faced 
the  fact  that,  if  he  could  not  win  Texas  for 
Roosevelt,  forces  of  the  New  York  Governor 
would  begin  to  disintegrate  on  the  fourth 
ballot.  A  long  deadlock  undoubtedly  would 
ensue. 

"Do  you  authorize  me  to  release  the  Texas 
delegation  from  voting  for  you?"  Rayburn 
a^ked. 

"Yes,"  Garner  replied. 

Rayburn  was  now  on  his  own  and  the 
kcyman  in  the  convention.  If  he  could 
switch  Texas  to  Roosevelt,  California  would 
follow  suit,  and  Roosevelt  would  be  in. 

Rayburn,  who  always  valued  an  8-hour 
sleep,  did  not  go  to  bed  when  the  conven- 
tion, after  an  all-night  session,  adjourned 
at  9:15  Friday  morning.  His  soundings  con- 
vinced him  that  It  was  nip  and  tuck  between 
Roosevelt  and  Baker  In  the  Texas  delega- 
tion and  with  many  delegates  determined 
to  go  on  voting  for  Garner  even  in  the  face 
of  his  withdrawal. 

TEXAS  DOUBTTUL 

Raybubn  felt  the  surest  way  to  get  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Texans  for  Roosevelt  was  for 
Garner  to  go  on  the  ticket  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent. A  conference  between  Raybu^rn  and 
James  A.  Farley,  Roosevelt's  manager,  agreed 
that  Gamer  could  have  second  place. 
Roosevelt,  from  Albany  gave  enthusiastic 
approval,  but  It  still  was  doubtful  Texas 
could  be  won  for  Roosevelt. 

The  San  Antonio  convention  had  sent 
180  men  and  women  to  Chicago  to  cast  46 
votes. 

Late  Friday  afternoon,  Ratbuen  decided 
to  take  his  big  gamble.  He  suddenly  called 
a  caucus  of  the  delegation.  The  caII  was 
so  sudden  that  only  105  of  the  180  showed 
up.  It  developed  into  a  howling  mob  scene. 
Rayburn  finally  got  a  semblance  of  order 
and  took  a  vote.  The  tally  showed  54  for 
going  Roosevelt.  51  against.  What  would 
have  happened  if  the  other  75  Texans  had 
arrived,  Raybitrn  often  speculated,  but  the 
3-vote  margin  was  enough  to  give  Roose- 
velt Texas  under  the  unit  rule.  California 
followed  Texas  into  the  Roosevelt  camp  to 
give  him  the  nomination  on  the  fourth 
ballot. 

Garner  had  told  RATBtJiiN  and  Senator 
Tom  Connally:  "I  don't  think  I  should  give 
up  the  speakership  for  the  Vice-Presidency  " 
He  never  did  say  he  would  take  it,  but  the 
convention  gave  it  to  him. 

important    FIGITIE 

Rayburn,  who  had  stuck  so  closely  to  his 
congre-sslonal  Job  In  Washington  and  de- 
voted himself  so  excltisively  to  his  own  con- 
gressional district  that  his  voice  had  hardly 
been  a  potent  one  in  Texas  party  councils, 
came  out  of  the  1932  Democratic  natlon:a 
convention  a  very  Important  figure  In  Texas 
and  in  the  Nation.  Thereafter  his  shadow 
lengthened. 
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({.iriier's  relurtanee  to  jtve  up  the  speak- 
ership was  because  he  had  won  It  only  2 
Vf.vrs  befire,  satisfying  ci  lnni<  ambltMn 
Garner  wn.s  62,  fnim  a  district  where  he  was 
entreui-hpcj  and  thoui<ht  he  should  hold  the 
speakerbh'.p  aa  Um^  as  he  wan'ed  and  his 
party  stayed  In  power  He  thovight  the 
speakership  second  only  to  the  Presidency 
m  importance  The  Vice  Presidency  he  con- 
sidered  "an   office  of   little   importance  '■ 

Garner's  departure  from  the  House,  after 
hu  election  as  Vice  President,  opened  the 
way  to  advancement  for  ambitious  [>em')- 
crata  Rayburn  and  other  Garner  lieuten- 
ants failed  narrowly  In  their  effort  to  elect 
Representative  John  McDuffle  .is  Speaker  u> 
succeed  Garner  The  post  went  to  Repre- 
sentative Henry  T  Ralney  of  Illinois,  with 
Representative  Joseph  W  Byrns,  o!  Tennes- 
see as  majority  leader 

As  chairman  of  the  Interstate  .uid  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  Rayuirn  pushetl 
through  more  New  Deal  legislation  than  .iii> 
other  Congressman  He  authored  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act,  the  Securlnes  F;<- 
change  Act.  the  Rayburn-Whe«-l»'r  Holdn;< 
Company  Act  and  the  Ruril  Electrification 
Act,  among  others 


(From  the  Houston  ChronU-le    Oct    15    1961 

My  Years  With   Mr    Sam     Tkxan  Had  Hard 
Battle  To  Be  Dem  Housk,  Cmtr 

I  Fourth  of   a  series  i 

(By  Bascom  N    Tlmmons  i 

Wa,shington  Sam  Rayburn  s  election  as 
Demix-ratlc  leader  in  the  House  on  January 
4.  1937,  marked  the  high  mark  of  his  emi- 
nence to  that  date  It  was  a  si-rt  of  birth- 
day present,  his  55th  birthday  w:us  1  days 
la'er 

He  was  in  the  excellent  health  he  h.id  al- 
ways enjoyed  He  was  capable  of  worku.g 
long  hours  He  was  heavier  and  blockier 
than  when  he  came  to  the  House  24  years 
before  and  his  black  hair  had  vanished  He 
Was  the  baldest   man  on  Capitol   Hil! 

A  movement  for  Rayburn  for  the  speaker- 
ship had  been  started  by  his  House  triends 
in  December  1934.  following  the  death  of 
Speaker  Henry  T.  Ralney  before  the  Roose- 
velt   administration    was   2    years   old 

Representative  Joseph  W  Byrns,  of  Ten- 
nessee, had  been  the  majority  leader  under 
R(x)eevelt  Moreover,  Byrns  had  been 
chairman  of  the  1934  congressional  cam- 
paign Committee  and  had  helped  many 
Members  to  be  elected  They  fel'  under 
obligations   to   the   Ten«essean 

RaybUKn    got   out    of    the    race    in    a   char- 
acteristic   statement    of    just    19    wo'ds       He 
asked   me   to  Uxjk  at  it  before    he   issued   it 
It  could   not  have  been   unproved   up<jii       He 
wrote 

'T  am  no  longer  a  candidate  for  Speaker 
There  are  no  alibis  Under  the  circum- 
stances I  cannot  be  elected  " 

Byrns  won  the  speakership  ,ind  Repre- 
sentative William  B  Bankhead  ot  Alabam.i 
was  chosen  majority  leader  RayB'rn 
evinced  no  interest  in  the  latter  pust  then 
Pending  before  his  pxiwerful  Interst^.te  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Conimitree  were  three  im- 
portant hiliR  reorganization  of  the  N.«tional 
Recovery  Administration  i  the  Supreme  Court 
later  ruled  NRA  unconstitutional  i  ;  railroad 
rehabilitation,  and  the  future  Federal  p<iltry 
on  oil  control,  the  latter  being  of  prime  im- 
portance to  Texas 

Speaker     Byrns     died     on     June     4       19:16 
Bankhead   was  elected   Speaker,    but    .us  Con- 
gress waii  adjourning  in  2  weeks  no  majority 
leader   was   elected.      Representative  John   J 
O'Connor,    of    New    York,    chairman    of    the 
Rules  Committee,  filled  in 

Rayburn  managed  the  speakers  commit- 
tee of  the  Democratic  Natlon.il  ComnuUee 
In  1936  when  the  Roosevelt-G  irner  ticket 
carried  a'.l  States  except  Maine  ,ind  Vermont 
He  announced  his  candidacy  for  the  majority 


leadership    and   found   that   he   w.ii.   the  ap- 
parent underdog 

O  Connor  had  conducted  an  Intensive  cam- 
p.iun  and  President  Roosevelt  seemed  to  be 
m  his  Corner  O'Connor  as  ch.unnan  of  tlie 
Rules  Committee  had  bltK-ked  s.,me  New 
Deal  legislation  But  he  w.is  a  brother  of 
Basil  O  Connor,  who  had  been  RiM^eveli  s 
law  partner 

Raybl'rn's  campaign  wis  managed  hy  Rep- 
re.'^entatlve  Fred  Vinson  of  Kentucky,  later 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  st.ites  and  by 
C\RL  Vinson   of  Georgia 

When  It  lix>ked  dark  for  Rwiurn,  Vice 
President  Garner  arrived  in  W.ushington  and 
went  tf)  work  f'lr  him  When  Garner  was 
criticized  for  intruding  m  Hou.-e  arT.iirs  he 
retorted 

I'm    for    F-(AYuiRN    Joo    pefent    and    I    am 
giiini;  to  keep  WDrking  for  his  selection," 

Representative  John  W  MlOdrmack  of 
Ma.ssachusett,?,  announced  his  support  of 
Kaybi-rn  and  brought  eastern  seabo.ird  sup- 
port Pennsylvania  swung  to  l.iin  With 
his  almost  solid  southern  ba^-king  he  pulled 
up  even  with  O  Connor 

Tlie  White  House  did  ii't  make  the  ex- 
pected fight  for  (VConii'r  c\en  seemed  t<j  be 
'in  Rayburn  s  suU^  He  w.in  nther  northern 
and  eastern  support 

It  was  a  bitter  fight  bvit  when  Hepresenta- 
tne  Hatt<jn  W  Sumners  on  January  4  nomi- 
nated Rayburn  in  the  Democratic  caucus  it 
was  only  a  question  of  the  size  of  a  Raybirn 
majority  Rayburn  got  184  votes,  O  Conn'  r 
127, 

turbut-ent   Yr,\R 

Rayburn  s  first  year  as  majority  leader  \^.i.s 
turbulent  Republican  membership  had 
shrunk  so  low  that  It  could  not  be  an  ef- 
fective minority  There  was,  consequently 
little  Incentive  for  party  solidarity  among 
the   huge  Democratic  majority 

Rayhurn  had  been  In  office  only  a  few- 
weeks  when  RiH>se\elt  sent  his  bill  to  en- 
l.irge  the  Supreme  Court  DenuKrats  split 
wide  open,  Fiepresentative  Hatton  W  Sum- 
ners Rayburn  .s  closest  Irlend  and  chairmati 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Commliteo,  refu.-ed 
to  introduce  the  bill,  calling  It  C'ourt  p.wk- 
mg  Representative  Maury  Ma\eriiii  cf 
Sail    Antonio    intriKluced    1' 

Havui  RN  made  known  his  detertniii.tti'ii 
to  p.iss  the  hiil  If  he  coiild  get  it  out  of 
committee  but  it  remained  lodged  Uiere 
Relations  between  Raybi  rn  and  Sumner> 
1  iMiled 

connally  opposes 

On  the  Senate  side  Seiiator  r'>m  Connally 
of  Texas  was  one  of  the  most  vociferous 
opponents  of  the  legislation  When  it  was 
apparent  that  the  bill  was  doomed  m  the 
Senate,  Roosevelt  asked  Garner  to  lujuidate 
the  fight  in  the  interest  of  party  harmony 
The  bill  ended  up  dealing  only  with  pro- 
cedural reforms  in  Federal  dK-^trici  and  cir- 
cuit court,s  With  the  .Supreme  Ctuirt  section 
eliminated 

There  were  administration  reversals  on  the 
House  side  The  man  wh  ■  w  is  later  to  tw 
acclaimed  as  a  great  leader  and  great  .S{)eaker 
did  not  get  an  auspicious  start  Tliere  was 
i-riticism  that  he  was  txi  milrl  F-.en  Garner 
told  liim 

Yii.i  ve    got    to    get    your    knuckles    bloody 
once  in  awhile   Sam 

personal     Al'I'tAL 

But  Rayburn  was  patiently  prHCilctng  the 
,irts  of  persuasive  personal  appeal  which 
1,1  rer  he  used  s(j  effectively 

R\yburn  had  other  troubles  .Spciker 
Bmkhead  was  in  uncert.iin  heal'h  and  had 
to  be  absent  for  I'lng  periods  Rayburn 
cirried  a  double  load  On  Jul>  S  X'XV.^.  R\y- 
B'  R.N  Was  elected  Speaker  pro  tempore  to 
serve  until  Bankhe-id  s  return  'o  health 
With  G.trner  presiding  In  the  .'Senate,  Texas 
(or  the  first  tune  had  the  presiding  officers 
of  both  branches  of  Congress 


In  19ifl  l',\ii:UKN  consummated  a  project 
i>l  Immense  imporl<ince  to  the  entire  Red 
River  watershed,  but  especially  to  his  own 
congressional  district  A  combined  (IimkI 
control  and  hydroelectric  Inst. illation  ..n  tlie 
Red    Ri.er    had    long    Ix-en    a   dream 

dfni.son     PAM     BIl  I 

On  June  1938  he  got  through  lei'i.sl.;' ;  n 
providing  for  the  $75   million   Denlson    Dan. 

Lake  Texhoma  winch  tlie  dam  <reated. 
his  a  shoreline  of  580  miles  Approximately 
6  7    million    persons    '.islted    It    last    year 

On  the  Texas  side  of  the  lake,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  established  the  Hage- 
man  natural  wildlife  refuge  consisting  of 
11.427  acres  On  the  Oklahoma  side,  a  sim- 
II, ir  refuge  called  Ti.Nhomlngo  has  lC62ii 
.i.res 


(From  the  H'  ust  .n  Chronicle    Oct    HV  liUili 
Mv      YiARs     Wirii      Mr       Sam        Texan    Made 

U.NHAPJ'Y    UY    H    ..  >hl  VEIT  PUTlCt  EKroRT 

(Fifth    of    a    series  ( 
.By    Bascom    N     Tlmmons  i 

W\,shinoton — Efforts  of  President  F.'-ank- 
lin  D  Roosevelt  Vj  purge  the  1938  Demo- 
cratic prim.iry  Senators  and  Rcpreseiiuitlves 
who  had  ojjposed  administration  policies  and 
mea.sures  cert.iliilv  were  not  calculated  to 
make  Sam  F^aybuhn'b  life  as  House  Demo- 
cr  itic  leader  in.Te  serene 

RAYBURN  himself  at  the  end  of  the  se,ssion 
h  id  sent  letters  t,o  all  House  Members  prais- 
ing them  for  their  work,  regardless  of  their 
stand  on  controversial  administration  meas- 
ures 

R^vnI•RN  s.iid  he  favored  the  reelection  of 
all  Hou.se  I>emi><-ratJi  adding  that  the  party 
was  broad  enough  to  tolerate  a  few  "frac- 
tious members  He  made  It  clear  that  he 
thought  It  bad  policy  for  Democratic  leaders 
to  oppose  [>em  xratJi  seeking  reelection 

But  Roosevelt  went  ahead  with  his  purge 
efforts  One  of  those  chosen  for  ousting  was 
Representative  John  J.  O'Connor  of  New- 
York  whom  Rayburn  had  defeated  for  the 
le.idership  Of  all  Democratic  Senators  and 
Repre.senlatives  whom  Roosevelt  sought  to 
oust,  he  was  successful  only  against  O'Con- 
nor 

Raybur.n  [jut  through  a  wage-hour  law.  re- 
lief ineiusures,  an  amendment  of  the  neutral- 
ity act  and  various  bills  to  begin  building 
up    defense    for   a   threatened   World    War    II 

By  early  lJJ9  It  beciune  evident  that  biisic 
disagreements  on  administration  policies 
were  developing  bet\*een  R<,K)6evelt  and  Vice 
President  Garner  It  also  was  coming  to  be 
believed  that  Roosevelt  desired  a  third  term 
On  one  of  the  Sunday  night  gatherings  in 
G.irners  hotel  apartment,  which  Raybi  r,n 
1  and  others  regularly  attended.  Garner  said 

"If  Roosevelt  runs,  I  will  opp<j6e  his  nomi- 
nation m  everv  way  I  can  I  would  b»' 
against  a  third  term  on  principle  e\en  11  I 
approved  every  act  of  RiKisevell's  two  terms 

Rayburn  expressed  no  opinion  Garner 
intended  to  go  back  t<j  private  life.  Rayburn 
expected  to  continue  as  House  Democratic 
Icidtr     'Ah.  ewr    ir.ik;ht    be    President 

Early  In  .August  1939.  Raybutin  announced 
he  favored  Garner  for  President  in  1941' 
RAYiiitRN  did  not  then  believe  R.«'se\el' 
wan!,«'d    a    third    term 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  still  was  no  announcement  ■•! 
Roosevelt  B  Intentions  when  the  Texas  Dem- 
<jcrHtlc  convention    met   at   Waco   In    May 

Tlie  State  convention  Instructed  its  dele- 
k'l'es  f  .r  Garner  The  convention  named 
Hayiiikn  chairman  of  the  Garner  delega- 
tion in  Chlcai,'o  I  wi«s  a  delegate  at  large, 
Ju.st  bef.jre  I  left  for  Chicago.  Garner  told  me 
he  wished  me  to  serve  as  hia  proxy  In  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  to  be 
his  sp<  kesnian  at  Chicago  If  any  occasion 
arose  for  It  He  said  I  was  to  take  whatever 
action  I  thought  best  without  consulting 
hUn. 
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C'l.irner  !...d  l>"pn  felt  out  on  whether  lie 
would  l>e  recejitlve  to  making  It  the  same 
old  t<'am  a  Roosevelt -Garner  national 
ticket  lor  a  third  time.  Garner  gave  me  a 
letter  with  the  understar.dlng  that  if  It  be- 
came .i  convention  floor  matter  I  was  to  go 
lo  the  chairm.iii  b  sUind  and  red  tlic  letter 
tellin;^  the  C(uiventlon  Garner  w.uld  ik  t 
again  i.ir.e  tl.p  nomination  for  Vue  Prrs.- 
dent. 

(.MINKR   (.oT  rrVV   VOTKS 

President  R  losrvell  still  had  not  aii- 
uounced  his  third  term  attitude  when  the 
national  ci  nvention  opened  in  Chicago,  but 
It  w.is  now  certain  that  he  would  be  nomi- 
tn.l  d,  .is  he  Wis,  on  the  first  b.iUot,  The 
names  o:  Garner  and  James  A.  f\irlcy.  h.ow- 
evcT.  had  been  formally  prebentcd  as  presi- 
dential candidates  but  except  for  the  solid 
support  ol  Texas,  Garner  received  only  a  few 
convention  votes 

Following  Roosevelt's  noniination,  Ray- 
BtiRN  sought  and  obtained  from  a  caucus  en- 
dors- inent  of  his  Candidacy  for  Vice  Presi- 
de it  I.nter  Roosevelt  telephoned  Raybukn 
th.it  he  wished  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
K'liry  A,  Wallace  as  his  vice  presidential 
ticket  mate. 

Roos-'velt  .i.'^ked  Ratbcrn  to  second  Wal- 
lace's nomination,  Raybitrn  agreed,  with- 
drawing hla  own  candidacy. 

Many  at  the  convention  rebelled  against 
Wa.lace.  EfTorts  were  made  to  bring  Federal 
Loan  Atiir.inistrati  r  Jesse  H,  Jones,  of  Texas. 
Gov,  Paul  H  McNutt,  of  Indiana,  and 
ot  tiers  into  the  race;   all  decUned. 

Speaker  William  B  Bankhead,  of  Alabama, 
howe-.er  entered  the  race  and  sought  Ray- 
burn s  b.-vcklng.  Rayburn  could  never 
understand  why  Bankhead,  with  his  uncer- 
tain health,  wished  the  nomination.  More- 
over. Rayhurw  already  had  pledged  his  sup- 
port of  Wallace. 

TEXANS    FOR    BANKHEAD 

Hx'inuRN  moved  t.o  have  a  Texas  nucus 
endorse  Walliwe.  but  instead  the  Texans 
went    for    Bankh.ead, 

At  a  bitter,  howling  night  session  of  the 
convent  icin  on  July  18,  Wallace  was  chosen 
ovi  r    B'lnkhcad,   626   to  329 

Rayburn  came  back  to  'Wr\shlngton  to  re- 
''unie  his  duties  for  the  session  of  Congress 
which  Continued  the  rest  of  the  year.  There 
were  many  national  defense  measures  to  be 
eon.-ldered.  Including  the  controver.slal  ex- 
teiislon  of  the  drafting  of  men  for  military 
service 

Less  than  2  months  Inter  Bankhead  was 
de,  d   and    HAYntntN   was  Speaker. 

I  From  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Oct.  17.  1961] 
Mv    Yi  ^Rs    With    Mr,    Sam      Solfmn    House 

MEMbLK-S   El  F,<,  r     rtXA.N    AS   Sl'EAKEB 

(Sixth  of  a  series) 
(  Ey  B.iscom  N    Timinons) 

\S  «,  .HiNOTt'N  .=!am  RAYButiN  bpcnme  the 
42d  Si>eakor  of  the  Ho\isc  of  Representatives 
on  September  16,  194'"». 

A  solemn,  saddened  body  cf  fien  elected 
h.lm  as  [^residing  otiiccr  v..i..i  ut  a  dlFsrnting 
vote  In  a  2-ml!;ute  session. 

With  the  ca.^ket  bonring  the  body  of  his 
predecessor.  Will.i.m  B  B.inkiiei.d.  in  front 
of  the  H[i.r\ker'K  dnls,  Raylf-rn  held  up  his 
right  hiuid  and  qu'etly  .snid  "I  do"  as  the 
oath  was  iidnimi:  terrd  hy  Rejircentatlve 
Adolph  .SabBth,  of  Illinois,  the  oldest  House 
Mt>nibor  In  years  of  service 

RwBi  RN  was  nominated  by  Representative 
John  W  McCormack,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
exjilained  tnat  it  waS  iicces.s.iry  to  elect  u 
Speaker  so  that  the  House  might  function 
j>roptrly. 

No  o'her  nume  was  placed  In  nomlnaHon, 
Rrpublicans  j.inetl  Dcir.oLri.ts  in  a  choru.s 
of  •'ayes," 

RATfURN  made  no  acceptance  speech.  The 
H  use  Immediately  held  a  state  funeral  for 
Bankhead. 


Three  Speakers — Ralney.  Byrns  and  Bank- 
head — had  died  in  the  6  years  before  Ray- 
BtjRN's  election,  a  few  days  more  thnn  21 
years  ago. 

It  was  then  written  of  Rayburn,  that  he 
once  had  a  head  of  hair  and  a  middle  name, 
but  had  dropped  both;  that  he  had  one  of 
the  baldest  and  m   st-lcel  heads  in  Congress, 

He  was  the  fourth  man  from  west  of  the 
Mississippi  to  be  elected  Spc.iker,  ethers 
being  John  Garner  of  Texas,  Cliamp  Clark  of 
Missouri  and  D,  B   Henderron  of  Iowa, 

When  I  first  r-aw  Rayburn  after  his  elec'im 
to  what  h.id  i.lways  been  his  goal  lie  h.Td 
Just  returned  fr(^;.i  Hi.r.kh.c'ul's  ft-.reral  In 
Al.ib-ima 

"it'«!  a  ruR  nrrr" 

"Well,"  he  Said.  ".I's  a  rur  pi- cc  fr..m  Flag 
Spilngs." 

"Fur  piece"  was  a  favorite  Rayi;ur.n  collo- 
q'.ilalism  for  great  distance  ";  Flag  Springs 
was  tlie  one-room  school  in  the  Texas  black- 
lands  which  Rayburn  had  attended, 

"And."  he  continued,  "I  still  can  t  realize 
I'm  Speaker.'' 

SPEAKER    powerful 

The  Speaker  Is  ix)werful.  He  Is  the  real 
leader  of  the  majority  party  In  the  House 
If  he  Is  a  strong  man.  a  policy  consultant  and 
legls^latlve  chieftain  for  the  President  and 
the  next  official  after  the  Vice  President  In 
prefldentlal  succession.  Only  In  protocol 
and  presidential  succession  does  a  Speaker 
rank  behind  the  Vice  President.  His  powers 
are  second  only  to  those  exercised  by  the 
President. 

He  Is  House  fpokesmau  and  by  tradition 
is  expected  to  uphold  lu  dignity  and  Inde- 
pendence against  all  comers.  Tlie  Houso 
must  have  felt  strongly  that  Rayburn  did 
not  fall  it  there,  for  it  became  the  custom 
twice  a  year — on  his  birthday  and  the  anni- 
versary  of  his  elevation  to  the  speakership — 
for  party  lines  to  vanish  as  Republlcan.s 
and  Democrats  £howei-ed  encomiums  on 
him. 

Only  twice  In  the  21  years  after  he  as- 
cended the  Speaker's  rostrum  did  Rayburn 
surrender  the  gavel.  In  2  years  each  in  the 
80th  and  82d  Congress,  Joseph  W.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts,  Rayburn's  close  personal 
friend,   presided   over  Republican   Houses. 

M055T    RrPPON-SIBILITY 

In  that  long  period  Rayeuhn  was  many 
times  the  center  of  momentous  happenings. 
Raydctin  said  that  the  day  he  probably  felt 
his  responsibility  the  most  ■was  on  August 
12.  1941. 

On  that  dny  the  question  of  extending  the 
Selective  Service  Act  was  up  for  a  vote  in 
House.  Most  of  the  thousands  of  soldiers 
who  had  entered  the  Army  had  done  so 
with  the  understanding  their  service  would 
be  for  only  1  year.  There  was  war  In  Europe, 
but  this  ccuntry  had  stayed  out  of  it. 

The  War  Department's  plea,  that  It  would 
be  catastrophic  for  the  Army  to  disband. 
wa."5  met  by  a  demand  of  thousands  of  par- 
ents that  the  Government  k?rp  Its  crntract. 

MOTIIEF.S     r'ROlE.ST 

Plag-carrying  mothers  "ailed  on  Ho  i,=  e 
Members  as  the  Draft  Act  was  debated,  ask- 
ing them  to  oppose  extern-ion.  T!ie  gal- 
leries were  filled  as  the  roUculi  began.  It 
Was  nip  mid  tuck. 

Those  of  us  in  the  press  gallery  found  our 
tally  stieets  in  di!>agreement.  Even  Ray- 
hurn did  not  know  which  side  had  won. 
The  tally  clerk  handed  him  a  tip  ol  paper 

FPFF.ZF-S      situation 

"On  this  vote,"  the  Si^eakcr  ar-noiinced, 
"203  Members  have  vcted  'aye,'  2C2  Member?, 
have  voted  'no,'  and  the  bill  Is  passed,"  By 
this  quick  actlrn  Rayburn  had  frozen  the 
situation,  for  no  Member  can  change  his 
vote  after  a  rollcall   result   is  announced. 

One  other  maneuver  remained  for  oppo- 
nents of  draft  cxten?lon  — to  a'^k  frr  a  recapit- 


ulation. This.  Representative  Dewey  Short 
of  Missouri,  demanded.  Because  the  vote 
was  so  close.  Rayburn  allowed  It.  Again 
the  roll  was  called.  When  finished.  Ray- 
uirn quickly  announced:  "No  correction  in 
il.e  \oie.  the  vote  stands,  and  the  bill  is 
passed,  and  without  obieciiou  a  motion  to 
rccon.Mder  i.->  laid  on  the  table." 

A:;  iiii  si;::  den'iandcd  reconsideration. 
That  move  was  stopped  by  Rayburn's  nn- 
n  i;;nccni.-nt  that  "without  objection  the 
i;.,jt:o;i  i  :  :  .id  u;>t,n  the  table." 

"BKG      TO      differ" 

Repre&ent.uive  H,  Carl  Andersen,  of  Min- 
i.cs<j1.i.  c  it  the  flo<>r  to  say:  "I  beg  to  differ 
with  the  Sp'Mknr  The  Speaker  did  not  an- 
nounce lii.ii  a  nio'.ion  to  reconsider  liad  bee:, 
tabled" 

"Tlie  Chair  has  twice  stated  that  he  did 
make  the  statement."  the  Speaker  replied. 

"I  bep  to  dilTer  with  you — "  the  Mliir.e- 
Fitaii  Ix^gan.     Rayburn  cut  him  s'nort.  with 

"Tlie  Chair  does  not  Intend  to  have  his 
word  questioned  by  the  gentleman  fr^jni 
Minnesota  or  anyone  else." 

JAPANESE    STRIKE 

By  one  vote  the  House  had  kept  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act.  Less  than  4  months 
later  the  Japanese  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Of  the  $350  billion  we  spent  in  fighting 
World  War  II.  much  of  it  was  for  secret  pur- 
poses and  Rayburn  would  go  before  appro- 
priation committees  to  ask  for  the  funds. 
One  case  was  the  atom  bomb.  Rayburn  at 
first  did  not  know  what  the  money  was  for. 
Many  Congressmen  did  not  know  of  the 
atom  bomjD  development  until  the  first  one 
had  been  dropped  In  Japan. 

Until  after  World  War  II,  Rayburn  at- 
tended few  Washington  dinners  or  social 
aJTalrs.     He  once  said: 

"One  reason  I  don't  go  to  these  society 
dinners    is    that   they   don't   serve   chill." 

He  liked  to  give  chili  and  tamale  dinners 
for  small  groups  of  congenial  people. 

There  are  some  social  functions  in  Wash- 
ington that  a  Speaker  is  farced  to  attend, 
others  that  he  cannot  gracefully  avoid. 

The  Speaker's  dinner  at  the  White  House 
Is  a  fixed  state  event.  During  her  life,  his 
spinster  sister  Lucinda  (Mls«  Lou)  went  with 
him  to  these  dinners.  After  her  death  his 
widowed  sisters.  Mrs.  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Bart- 
ley,  went  with  him. 

His  annual  birthday  party  on  January  6 
was  another  ritual.  He  gave  a  few  big  jiar- 
tics  himself. 

PINING   FOR   CRUMBIN 

After  a  social  season  during  Miss  Lou's 
lifetime,  he  would  say  he  was  pining  for 
some  "crumbin," 

Crumbin  was  a  Lone  Star  species  of  corn- 
bread  that  Miss  Lou  was  skilled  In  baking. 

Ray-burn  h.is  never  crossed  either  ocean. 
He  made  one  trip  to  Panama,  his  first  year 
in  Congress.  He  also  spent  a  vacation  In 
Mexico  City.  'But  year  after  year  when  his 
colleagues  scattered  to  far  away  places  Ray- 
EURN-  headed  back  to  his  Texas  fprm 

HESITANT  about    PLANES 

Rayburn  was  slow  to  take  up  air  travel 
Asked  in  the  1940's  if  he  was  going  to  fly 
to  his  Te-cas  heme  for  Christmias.  he  said:  'I 
am  going,  but  I  won't  fly.  I  like  to  travel 
by  train.  Takes  two  nights  and  a  day  to  get 
home  that  w.':y.  and  the  best  rest  I  ever  gei 
is  during  that  time.  I  spend  most  of  it 
rei'dmg  a  wild  west  magazine.  I  went  up 
in  an  airplane  once,  back  in  1935.  Made  up 
my   mind   never   to  do   it  again." 

During  the  80th  Congress  when  he  was  not 
Speaker  lie  made  the  trips  In  a  big.  black 
Cadillac,  In  1947  every  Democrat  In  the 
House  contributed  |25  to  buy  the  auto  f.r 
thCir  leader. 

In  his  latter  years  he  began  to  uie  air- 
pi, mes  exclusively  for  his  trips  home. 
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I  Fruni  the  Ho\iston  Chronicle    Oct    18    1961  i 

My  Years  With  Mr    Sam     History  Will  Fix 

Texan  s   Rank    as   Hoi'se  Speaker 

(  Liist  of  A  series  i 

I  By  Bascom   N    Tlmnionsi 

Washington  —Sam  Rayburn's  nmk  .imung 
Spfiikers  ot  the  House  will  be  fur  history  U' 
fix. 

The  tw<3  who  prior  to  him  got  the  hiKhest 
r  inking  were  Thomas  Brackett  Reed  and 
Joseph  G  Cannon  Henry  Clay,  who  before 
Rayburn.  had  served  longest,  was  never 
ranked  as  a  k^reat  House  presidini?  officer 

Reed  served  a  broken  6  years-  two  each  in 
the  administrations  of  Benjamiti  Harrison 
Grover  Cleveland,  and  William  McKmley 

A  huge  mountain  of  a  man.  a  downeaster 
from  Maine.  Reed,  a  brilliant  lawyer  was  the 
possessor  of  a  devastating  Umgue  and  could 
wither  an  opponent  with  a  word  or  with  a 
sentence   at   must 

Cannon,  an  Illinois  m.m  althnutjh  born  in 
North  Carolina  and  of  southern  st-ck.  served 
8  years  in  the  Theodore  Rix)sevelt  adminis- 
tration He  undoubtedly  wixs  the  m<->st  col- 
orful Speaker  in  history 

I,  of  course,  never  saw  Reed  Wi'h  Ui^cli-^ 
Joe  Cannon  I  had  a  delightful  friendship 
when  he  was  no  longer  Speaker  and  a  very 
old  man  He  was  then  no  lonijer  k;ladiatr)r 
He  was  left-handed  and  did  wonderful  things 
with  his  southpaw  when  he  spoke 

Reed  and  Cannon  were  Republicans  aiid 
arch  conservatives  -'stand-patters  ■  In  the 
Idiom  of  their  day  Both  ruled  the  House 
with  a  tight  rein  John  Nunce  Garner  was 
s<;>mewhat  in  the  Reed  and  Cannon  imag'- 
but  Garner  was  Speaker  for  only  2  ye.ixs 

There  was  no  doubt  Raybvrn  was  House 
leader,  but  he  had  a  method  of  his  own  — an 
appearance  of  being  a  leader  among  and  not 
of   the  Hous«  Members.     It  worked   well 

Reed  constantly  clashed  with  Presldent.s 
Cannon  could  tell  Theodore  Roosevelt.  <u;  he 
did.  that  "the  House  can  take  care  of  its 
reputiitlon  and  Its  dignity  in  its  own  way  ' 
Raybi-rn  had  good  relations  with  the  four 
Presidents  who  served  while  he  wa.s  Speaker 

THE  BEST  WAY 

"The  best  way  to  get  alona;  is  t-)  k;o  al^ng 
Is   widely   quoted   advice    given    by   Rayburn 
to  young  Congressmen      The  inference  mi^ht 
be  that   they  should  bend   gently   t*^)  leader- 
ship orders 

Ratbltin  stated  it  better  when  400  Texan.=; 
In  Washington  honored  him  at  a  dinner 
when  he  was  elected  majority  leader:  "I 
expect  to  tell  the  President  my  convictions 
and  at  times  may  argue  with  him.  but  when 
he  and  the  leaders  of  Congre.ss  have  ai^reed 
up<in  a  definite  program  I  will  be  for  It  100 
percent,     he  said 

On  another  occasion  Rayburn  said  I 
have  never  asked  a  man  to  cast  a  vote  whUh 
would  violate  his  conscience  or  wreck  hini 
politically  In  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  cases,  the  Members  m  the  H')use  vote 
for  what  thev  think  Is  '.he  ht-sr  interest  of 
the  country   ' 

PRAISED  BY    NIXON 

Rayburn  tjut  credit  for  running  thf>  House 
with  firm  but  fair  hand,  persuasion  rather 
than  coercion  He  once  said  "The  greatest 
ambition  a  man  can  have  is  ta  be  known  as 
a  Just  m.iii  '  Richard  M  Nixon  when  he 
was  Vice  President,  said  There  h.ts  never 
been  a  b*-',ter  or  a  ijre.iter  Speaker  than  Sam 
Rayburn 

Nixon     made     that    statement     March     12 
1959.   wht-n  he  and  46  SenattJrs  presented  to 
Rayburn    i  silver  tray  bearing  their  inscribed 
signatures    to    be    placed     In     the    Rayburn 
Memon.il  Library  at  Bon h. an 

It  is  a  novel  experience  ti>  see  .i  i  ontein- 
porary  live  to  becijme  a  patri.irLh  .i->  Rayburn 
did  during  my  time  in  Washm.,"'  n 

The  most  valuable  thing  Rayburn  got  from 
Garner  was  "savvy" — an  understanding  of 
the   House   and    the   men    and    women    In    it. 


M  )^t  of  them  have  fierce  personal  ambinons 
.ind  nearly  all  feel  they  themselves  have  all 
the  qualifications  of  leadership  All  have 
const:' ueiuies  Year  after  year  RaTbttrn 
became  the  counselor  and  father-confeFsor 
of  House  Members  He  saw  nearlv  all  ot 
them  privately  at  some  time  each  session  in 
his  tormal  oflice 

SMALLER      BACK  OFFH  E" 

There  wixs  also  the  smaller  back  offlrp 
where  he  relaxed  with  friends  Vice  Presi- 
dent Harry  S  lYum.tn  was  in  this  little 
hideaway  with  Rayburn  and  a  kindred  grou-) 
when  he  was  summoned  to  the  White  House 
to  be  told  that  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  was 
dead  and  he  was  President 

There  .ire  persons  of  all  profess;,  wi.s  m  Con- 
gress Rayburn.  a  lawyer,  said  i'  m.ide  no 
difference  whit  their  callini,'.  U  they  had 
character  and  conimonsense 

"When  a  person  has  commonsense.  he  h-is 
all  the  sense  there  is."  he  said  "It  all  de- 
pends upon  what  is  done  with  It 

Into  this  office  d.illy  also  came  prominent 
private  citizens.  Cabinet  officers,  committef 
chairmen,  and  p.irty  leaders    larvte  and  small 

A  rather  s.id-faced  m.in.  some  visiti>rs  k;ot 
the  Idea  Rayburn  was  a  worrier  He  siiid  he 
w.isnt.  that  when  he  went  to  beil  he  went 
right  to  sleep  If  I  can't  do  my  Job  standing 
on  my  feet.  I  sure  can't  do  It  lying  m  bed 
■Aorrylng   ' 

man    or    FtW    WORDS 

An  aid  once  told  how  Ratblirn  in.inagt'd 
to  see  so  many  people  and  do  so  many 
things  in  a  day  A  telephone  c  til  to<ik  him 
3  minutes,  even  If  it  was  with  the  President 
Five  or  ten  minutes  was  enough  for  a  con- 
ference, even  on  a  ct^mplicated  problem  He 
never  wrote  letter.s  longer  than  a  page 

He  became  affecti.mately  kn<iwn  to  the  Na- 
tion a-s  Mr  Sam  It  st  irted  this  way  There 
was  still  at  home  m  B<inham  a  large  Ray- 
burn family  Tliere  wms  unmarried  Lucmda 
Sam  always  called  this  sister  Miss  Uju  ' 
eveii  when  he  w.is  speaking  to  her  The 
neighbors  took  t<i  designating  the  brother-^ 
j.s  Mr    Tom.  Mr   Jim.  Mr   Sam,  and  Mr    Dick 

Hope  Ridiniis  Miller  a  young  woman  from 
Sherman  came  to  Washingt^m  and  became 
the  writer  of  a  six'ial  column  She  began 
to  refer  to  the  Speaker  as  Mr  Sam.  '  as  .^he 
had  always  heard  him  called   back  homo 

I'hen  a  decade  or  so  ago  everyone  seemed 
suddenly  to  like  the  appellation  He  became 
Mr    Sam 

When  an  effort  w.is  made  to  b^-.rn  Ray- 
burn for  Vice  President  in  1944  he  showed 
no  desire  to  change  irom  the  speakership 
although  most  persons  believed  that  if  RiM)se- 
velt  were  reelected  he  would  nrjt  live  out  his 
fourth  term  The  nomination  went  to  Tru- 
man, who  did  quickly  succeed  to  the  Presi- 
dency 

BACKED   JOHNSON 

There  was  a  move  among  Texans  and  oth- 
ers from  other  States  to  offer  hlni  for  Presi- 
dent 111  1952.  he  gave  no  assistance  to  it  In 
1956  and  1960  he  strongly  backed  the  presi- 
dential candidacy  of  Senator  Lyndon  B 
Johnson. 

He  refused  the  ofler  of  permanent  chalr- 
m  in  r)f  the  1960  IjOs  Angeles  Demi>rratlc  na- 
tional convention  to  work  for  Johns<tn  s 
nomination  and  t<i  make  the  speech  placing 
his  fellow  Texan  In  nomination 

Although  Raybt^rn  ne'.er  admitted  it,  he 
became  convinced  sfxjn  after  he  reached  Los 
Angeles  that  Kennedy  had  the  nomination 
.sewed  up.  He  sat  In  his  seat,  second  from 
the  aisle,  among  Texius  delegates,  when 
Johnson  was  defeated  by  Kennedy.  The 
next  day  J<.)Hnson  was  chosen  lus  Kennedy's 
ticket  mate 

The  one  native  Texan  he  saw-  elected  Presi- 
dent was  Dwight  D  Eisenhower,  a  Republi- 
can. Rayburn.  as  a  Democrat,  naturally  did 
not  like  that,  although  Elsenhower  always 
referred  to  himself  ,is  Ravdl-rns  '  constitu- 
ent" 


On  Rayburn  s  79th  birthday  Elsenhower 
sent  him  a  telegram,  saying 

■  I  iun  happy  to  have  been  lj<jrn  In  your 
congressional  district  (at  DenLson)  because 
I  prl/.e  your  friendship  and  respect  your 
in. my  years  oi  outstanding  service  to  our 
country 

NO    LUIERTirS    LOST 

Rayburn  recently  scofTed  at  a  statement 
that  this  country  has  lost  many  of  Us  an- 
cient liberties 

Wh.it    liberties    have   we   lost?"   he   asked 

The   American   boy   and   girl    today  can  saN 

what  he  pleases,  think  what  he  pleases,  and 

choose   his   way   of   life   freely  as   long  as   he 

does   not   trespass  on  someone  else 

We  have  amended  our  Federal  Constiiu- 
tlon  2.\  times,  but  we  have  every  single  lib- 
erty we  had  when  the  Constltuthjn  was  writ- 
ten In  1787 

His  love  for  the  Capitol  Building  hiis  been 
well  known  He  fought  for  years,  against 
formidable  and  \ocal  opposition,  to  change 
the  e.ust  front 

The  RAYBiRN-direcled  extension  of  the 
C'.ipitol  s  east  front,  which  moved  the  fa- 
miliar east  exterior  32 'j  feet  east  of  its 
original  l.>calion.  will  be  completed  January 
1  at  a  cost  of  $15  million. 

An  $86  million  new  House  Office  Building 
rl.sing  to  the  west  of  the  present  two  House 
Office  Buildings,  will  owe  its  construction 
mostly  to  Hayhurn  It  Is  to  be  completed 
by  late  19f3:i 

Kepreseiit.itive  Walter  Judd.  Republican 
of  Minnesota,  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  name 
it  the  Rayburn  OfTlce  Building,  This  prob- 
ably «iU  be  done. 

MISSED    IN    UONCRESfl 

Speiiker  Raybi  rn  came  back  for  the  open- 
ing of  Congress  In  January  peppery  and 
vlgorcjus  At  the  s'art  of  the  session  he 
succeeded  in  enlarging  the  Rules  Committee 
.is  a  means  of  easing  the  way  for  administra- 
tion bills. 

But  the  House  rebelled  at  some  of  the 
Kennedy  bills  and  it  was  a  thorny  session 
for  Raybirn  By  its  end.  after  he  had  gone 
ba(  k  to  Tex.is  HI,  the  administration  was 
t.ikmg  a  ste.idy  beating  In  the  House 

Raybtr.n  thought  hU  ailment  was  lumbago 
atul  to  most  of  Washington  It  was  Incon- 
ceivable that  he  Would  not  come  botmclng 
h.ick  m  1962      Then  came  his  serious  illness 

The    National   Capital   misses   him 
Speaker   Rayburn   always  will  live  in   the 
history  of  a  gr.iteful  Republic  as  (ine  of   the 
greatest  public  servants  we  have  ever  had 
said    Representative    Clarence    Brow.n.    Re- 
pubiiran  of  Ohio 

That  I  think,  is  the  way  most  of  Ray  ■ 
Bt  KN'.s  contemporaries  feel. 


I  RIBUTE     TO     THE     MeMORT     OF    THE     LaTE     HaM 

Raybi  RN,  BY  Scott  W    Lucas,  Former  U  S 

.SE.N  ATOR 

Melancholy  winds  of  freedom  deftly 
touched  the  keys  of  sorrow  as  the  pecjple  o! 
this  beloved  Republic  laid  a  wreath  of  tears 
over  the  bier  of  the  late,  lamented  Sam 
Rayburn 

One  of  the  brightest  lights  In  the  political 
life  of  t^us  Nation  has  shuffled  off  this  nu-rta! 
coll 

The  name  of  Sam  Rayburn  Is  one  of  the 
most  Ulustnovis  in  the  annals  of  American 
history. 

Throughout  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  .is  a  loyal  and  patriotic  public  servant 
he    never   faltered   in    his   devotion    to   diitv. 

He  never  betrayed  a  righteous  cause,  nor  a 
friend 

His  keen  Judgmeiit  and  Inflexible  Integrity 
In  national  and  international  affairs  stand 
forth  life  the  solid  nxks  that  guard  the  aged 
seashores 

His  concept  of  what  was  gtxxl  and  what 
was  evil  w;is  based  upon  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  element.il  Justice. 

He  earned  a  lasting  reputation  for  fairness 
and  toleriuice.  and  his  heaven-born  person- 
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ality  kept  hla  friendship  with  people  of  all 
political  faiths  In  constant  repair. 

To  every  Member  of  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Sam  was  known  as  a  warmhearted  Speaker 
who  for  16  years  wielded  a  friendly  but  ftrm 
ga\el  In  upholding  and  defending  the  true 
^ymbols  of  democracy.  No  small  portion 
of  his  unparalleled  success  lay  In  his  un- 
.ifTected  simplicity. 

Through  my  25  years'  acquaintance  with 
Mr  Democrat  I  was  privileged  to  observe 
these  noble  traits  of  character.  I  reached 
the  apex  of  admiration  for  them  when  for 
2  years  I  listened  to  hU  sane  advice  and 
wise  counsel  in  the  Monday  morning  meet- 
ings at  the  White  House  while  the  Honorable 
Harry  S  Truman  was  F>resident.  It  was 
there  that  the  Speaker,  the  House  majority 
leader  Mr  McCormack,  the  late  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Mr  Barkley,  and  myself,  as  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  eventually  reached  a 
program  of  progress  upon  legislative  prob- 
lems 

Ah  yes.  If  one  could  weave  and  f.ishlan 
the  matchless  and  Inspiring  words  of  the 
great  p>oets  Into  a  garland  of  eulogies  It 
would  add  but  little  to  the  silent  gratitude 
and  si)eechles8  reverence  already  given  him 
by  a  grateful  Nation. 

Today  this  great  and  good  American  rests 
in  deep  and  dreamless  sleep,  careless  of  the 
whispering  winds  and  the  moaning  pi  les. 
His  earthly  career  is  ended,  and  his  mortal 
remains  are  securely  blanketed  through  the 
years  of  eternity  In  Texas  soil,  the  soil  he 
lo\'ed  and  cherished 

So.  to  Mr  Sam  I  say:  Farewell.  Recline  In 
peace  In  this  new  and  great  adventure. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Lindsay  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Barry'. 
for  30  minutes,  on  Tuesday,  January  23. 
1962. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Reugrd,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
wa.s  granted  to: 

Mr.  Baldwin  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Toll  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Barry  i  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Bow. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert^  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  t 

Mr.  Fallon. 

Mr.  ANraso.  1 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Carey. 

'The  fi  llowing  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barry  >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  i 

Mr.  HosBffiR. 

Mr  Alger. 

Mr  Cunningham. 

Mr    Beermann. 

Mr.  V'an  Z.\ndt  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Westland. 

Mr  WiL.soN  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Je.'vsen. 

Mr     RotDEBUSH 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr    IHORNBERRY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
niove  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  January  22,  1962, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTI'\rE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv,  execu- 
tive communications  were  t£iken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1648.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port relating  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  hurricane 
relief  loans,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  692,  84th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1549.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agr.cultur?.  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpor- 
ation pursuant  to  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1550.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  US  Naval  Academy,  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  US  Naval  Academy,  1961;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1551.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  'A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  sell  certain  property  owned  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  located  In  Prince  William 
County.  Va  .  and  for  other  purposes";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1552  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing (ADPi  activities  at  Department  head- 
quarters and  ADP  installations  at  the  New 
York  arid  Richmond  offices  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  March  1961;  to  the  Committee 
on   Government  Operations. 

1553.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Mediation  Board,  transmitting  the  27th  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Mediation  Board, 
including  the  report  of  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1554.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1555.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1556.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  granting  the  application  for 
permanent  residence  filed  by  Simon  Braude, 
A10255888.  pursuant  to  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  of  1953;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1557.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  in  the 
case  of  Mon  Kee.  A7189102.  ptirsuant  to 
Public  Law  863,  80th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1558.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Juctice.  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1559.  A  letter  from  the  Secrct.ary  cl  the  In- 
terior. transmltMng  a  rep  Tt     n  Mir  Avburn- 


Folsom  South  Unit  proposing  expansion  of 
the  Central  Valley  project  in  California,  pur- 
suant to  section  9(a)  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat.  1187),  and  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  American  River  Basin  Develop- 
ment Act  of  October  14,  1949  (63  Stat.  852) 
(H.  Doc.  No.  305) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Illustrations. 

1560  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  -traft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  fiscal  year  1963  for  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1561  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  cf  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  change  the 
name  of  Whitman  National  Monument  to 
Whitman  Mission  National  Historic  Site"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aflalrs. 

156''.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Person- 
nel. U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  trans- 
mitting a  report  concerning  positions  in 
grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  08-18  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  pursuant  to  section 
503  of  title  IV  of  Public  Law  854,  84th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Commltt<"e  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

1563.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  relating  to  posi- 
tions in  grades  GS-16.  G8-17.  and  GS-18  In 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
854,  84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1564.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  pursuant  to  75  Stat.  216. 
and  rule  XL  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   ALGER: 

H.R  9718.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Federal 
Dental  Services  Officers'  Association;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    CAREY: 

HR  9719.  A  bill  to  prohibit  admission 
charges  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National 
Monument;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  In.-ular  AfTalrs. 

H.R  9720.  A  bill  to  prohibit  admission 
charges  at  the  Washington  Monument;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.   CHAMBERLAIN: 

HR  9721.  A    bill    to   deny   the   use   of    the 
U.S.  postal  service  for  the  carriage  of  Com- 
munist   political    propaganda;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr    CLARK: 

H  R  9722    A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
conservation   reserve  program;    to, the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr.  CURTIN: 

H.R.  9723.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  AfTalrs. 
By   Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

HR.9724.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  gain  realized  from  the  sale  of 
his  principal  residence  by  a  taxpwiyer  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  60  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
3y  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.R.  9725.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1966  for 
ti'.c    construction    of    certain     highways    in 
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ac< ordance  with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
("txlt:  and  for  other  purposea:  to  the  Comrnlt- 
U-e  tiij  Public  Work*. 
By  Mr  FORD; 
H  R  97J<J  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
R»-ve:iiie  Code  of  19M  to  allow  a  deduction 
ffm  (?ro.s«  Income  for  certain  amount*  paid 
for  ihp  ediicatl.jn  of  the  taxpayer,  his  «pou»e. 
nr  li  s  iiept-ncleri'.s;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs    and    Means. 

Bv  Mr    GILBKRT: 
H  R  9727    A   bill    to  prohibit   the   applica- 
tion   of    unreasonable   literacy   requlrementri 
with   respect    to    the    right    t<.>    vote,    to    the 
Committee  nn   the  Judiciary 
Bv   M.-     C.RANT- 
HR.  9728.  A   bill   to   amend    the   C'x;peri- 
tive   Forest    Management  Act;    to  the   Com- 
mit te«   on    Agriculture. 

By   Mr.   HARVKY  of   Indiana 
HR   9729.   A    bill    to    extend    and     amend 
the    conservation    reserve    program,     to    the 
Committee   on    Agriculture. 
By   Mr    JOEt-fiON; 
HR.  9730.    A      bill      to     provide      f(;r      the 
desegregation    of    public    schools     with    all 
deliberate  speed.  Including  natlonw:ue  tlrst- 
step  compliance  by  1963.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Education   and 
Lab'ir. 

HR  973:  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  because  of  rsice.  color 
religion,  or  national  origin;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  9733.  A  bill  to  amend  part  III  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957;  to  the  Commiiiee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R  97T3  A  bill  to  make  the  Comniiaslou 
on  Civil  Rights  a  permanent  agency  in  tl.e 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovernmeni.  to 
broculen  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KS£: 
HR.  9734.  A  bill  to  amend  section  701  ,11 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR  9735  A  bill  to  authorize  tl'.e  Seire- 
tary  of  Commerce,  acting  through  the  Coa.s' 
and  Oeodetic  Survey,  to  assist  the  States  of 
Maryland.  Pennsylvania,  anu  We.st  Virginia 
to  reestablish  their  common  boundaries,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  McINTIRE; 
HR  9736.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  permit  certtln 
property  to  be  used  for  State  forestry  wi.rlc. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Acrlcuiture. 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLESl 
HR  9737    A  bill    to  amend   section   841   of 
tiUe  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
deductions  shall  not  be  made  from   Federal 
payments     to     a     State     home     because     of 
amounts   collected    from    the    estates   of   de- 
ceased  veterans  and  used  for  recreational  or 
other  purposes  not  required   by  Strte    laws; 
to    the    Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs 
By  Mr  MOELLER 
H  R.  9738.  A    bill   relating    to    the    occupa- 
tional  tralnlni;;.  development,  and  use  of  the 
manpower  resources  of   the  Nation,  and   for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Conunittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

By  Mr   MORRIS: 
HR   9739.   A    bill    to    amend    the    Natioi.al 
Aeronautics   and   Space   Administration   Au- 
thorization Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  so  as 
to    Insure    that    the    Congress    will    have    an 
adequate  opportunity  to  examliie  and  s'udv 
any   proposed   reprogramlng   of  constructl.  n 
items  by  such  Administration;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics 
By  Mr  MORRISON: 
H  R   9740    A    bin    to    Increase    the    rates   of 
basic    compensation    of    certain    ofHcers    and 
employees   of   the   Federal   Government,    and 
for   other    purposes;    to    the    Oi.mmittee    on 
Post  OlBce  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr  MLLTKR 
HR.  9741.  A  bill  to  provide  asilstance  to 
bu.sine&8  enterpri.ses  and  individuals  to  facili- 
tate adjustments  made  ueceasiiry  by  the  trade 
policy  of  the  r'nlted  States;  to  the  Commlt- 
•ee  01,  Wav.s  ;\:icl  M^mi;.-; 

By  Mr   OiiTtRTAG; 
HR   974:2    A    biU    to    aii.fi.d    the    Natlji.il 
Sfc'irity   A^-r  of    1947   to  provide  greater  cf- 
ordination  among  departments  and  acncies 
of   the  United  States   in  carr'jing  out   func- 
tions   leading    to    the    establishment    of    ]uit 
and   lasting  peace;    m  establish  a  Peace  Col- 
lei?e;    and    for   other    piirposcN.    to    the    Com- 
mitti'f    I  ::    .■\r!:.ftl    .Services 
By  Mr   POWELL: 
H  R  9743    A    b;;;    to    anicad    the    NaLionai 
DtferL&e  Bducutiou  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the 
number  ,u.d  amuunt  of  luai.ji  Uj  medical  ai.d 
dental   studcnus.    to    leiigtJien    the    period    of 
repayment  for  such  Ixins.  and  to  pro'.lde  f   r 
loans  to  iiittrns  in  certain  fc.*pitiiie.    to   tho 
Couuiiitiee  on  Eilucatlon  and  L*itxjx 
By  Mr   RAiNd 
U  Jl.  3744    A    bill    to     detigiuite     the     lake 
roTuied    by    the    Walter    F.    Cieorge    1  .(  k    and 
dam.  Alabama  a:>d  Georgia    ao  Lake  EulaUia. 
to  the  C  ininutiee  m  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    ST   ClEItMAIN 
H  R   974,5    A   b;!:    to  amtnd   sect.ou   641    of 
title  38.  Uaittid  Stales  Code,   to  provide  that 
deductions  shall    i.    t   be   made   from   Federal 
payments     to     a     SUte     home     because     of 
amouuUi   coUccl*'d   from    Uie   ebUites   ■  <i   de- 
ceased veterans  and  u&ed  fur  recreational  or 
other   purf)o«!es   not   required    by   State   la'^s, 
to  the  Conimlf.ee  on   Veter.»n.s    AHalrs 
By  Mr   SCHWENGEL 
HR   974'J.  A  bill   to  place   the  Archiviht  of 
the  United  States  on   the  Civil  W.ir  Centeti- 
r.i*i  CommijisK  :;;    to  Uie  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TKA(  JUE  of  Texas 
H  a.  9747    A   bill    Ui  amend   ^^ecUon   514   of 
the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civd  Relief   Act  of 
1940  to  provide  th.it  where  pers   r.al  property 
taxe.s  rr..iy  n    t    be  imposed   upon  property  of 
a  serviceman  Ujcated   In  a  State,  su(  h   taxfs 
may  not  he  Imposed  ufx>n  guch  property  affer 
he   is   transferred  out  of  such   btate;    to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  AfTairg. 
By  Mr  TOLLEFSON : 
H  R  9748    A    bill    to    make    n.ore    unilorm 
the    laws    governing    U^e    coafctwlse    trade    <>f 
the    United    States,     t<^)    the    Conimittee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  PUhertes 

H.B  9749.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  com- 
memoration of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America;  to  the  Commlliee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr    MORRIS  K    UDAI.I  : 
H  R  9750    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of    the   Interior   to  require  persons   entering 
US.    lands    under    Feder;d    mining    laws    to 
either  obtain  consent  of   the  surface  owner 
or  p.  lit  a  bond  prior  U)  C(  nductlng  prospect- 
ing   locauon,   or   mining   operations,    uj   tlie 
Committee   on    Interior    and    Insular    Affairs 
By  Mr   VINSON 
HR   9751     A    bill    to    author:7.e    appropria- 
tions   during    flsr.1l     Vfar    1963    for    aircraft, 
missiles,    and    naval    vessel.^    for    the    Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  p^lrp^;^es.   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Ser-,  !■  fs 

H  R  9753    A    bill    to   authorize    the    Secre- 
tary of  Defense   to  lend  certain  .Army.   Navy 
and    Air    Force    equipment    and     U)    provide 
transfxirtatlon    and    other    services    to    the 
B<iy   Scouts   '  f    America    In    connection    with 
the    World    Jamb<iree    of    Boy    Scouts    to    be 
held   In   Greece    in    19fi3;    and   for   other   pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    WALTER 
HR  9753    A    hill    to    amend    .sections   3(7i 
and    5   bi     of    the    Internal    Security    Act    of 
1950     relating    to    employment    of    members 
of   Communist   organizations   in   certain    de- 
fense   facilities:    tf>    the    Committee    on    Un- 
American   Activities 


HR  9764.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6,  title 
I  c  f  the  intenniU  Security  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended;  to  t-he  Committee  on  Un-Am*rlc«n 
Activities. 

By  Mr   WHARTON : 
H  R.  9756.  A   bill    to  deny   the  use  of    the 
US.  pohtal  scrslce  for  the  carnage  of  Com- 
munist   po.'itJcnl    propaganda:    to    the   Ccra- 
in  -ii-f  i,n  p. ..St   Otlire   and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr   WILLIAMS; 
HR  9766    A    bill     to    designate    the    Vet- 
erans'   Administration    hospital    at    Jackson. 
Mt>;s  ,   as  the  John    Klllott  Rankin   Memorial 
Veterans'    HoepiUil;     to    the    Committee    1  n 
Veterans'  Affairs 

Bv  Mr   XELENKO 
H  ft  '<757    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   \iib4.  as  amended;    to  the 
Commltt«'e  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr   TOLI.FFSCXN: 
H  R  9768    A   bill    to   amend   section   27   of 
the   Werehant   Marine   Act.    1920.   to    permit 
the  w.iiver  of  sui  h  se<'tion  under  certain  cir- 
cMmst«nce«:    to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
M->i!tie  and  Fisheries. 
Hy  Mr    DURNO 
H  R   P759    A    bill    to    amend    section    27    of 
th"    Merrh.nnt    Marine    Act.    1920,    to   permit 
th«  w:i\er  Mf  su'  h  section  under  certain  clr- 
cumst.Tncfs;   to   the  Committee  on   Merchant 
M.irlne  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr    PKL!  Y: 
HR  9760.  A    bill    to    amend   section    27   of 
the    Merchant    M.arlne    Act,    1920,   to    permit 
the  waiver  of  su^h  section  under  certain  clr- 
cuinsiancrs.   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
M.irlne  and  FlsJ.erles. 

Bv  Mr  WESTLAND: 
HR  9761  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  M.irlne  Act,  IBJO.  to  permit 
the  »ai'. er  of  .lU'  li  station  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Mnrino  an<l  Fisheries 

By  Mr    BROTH  HI,  • 
HR  9782    A    bill    to    adjust    the    rates    of 
ba-sic    compensation    of    certain    officers    and 
employees  of   the  Federal   Oovemment.   and 
f  .r    other    purposes;     to    the    Committee    on 
p.., St  i.);r.ce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   LANKFORU: 
H  R  9763    A    bill    to    adjust    the    rates    (  f 
basic    compensation    of    certain    officers    and 
employees  of   the   Federal   Oorernment,  and 
for    other    purposes;    t-o    the    Ooounlttee    on 
Post  Offlce  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr   MORRI,SON: 
H  R   9764    A    bill    to    adjust    the    rates    of 
b.i-sic    c-  nipen.satlon    of    certain    officers    and 
en^.ploypes  of  the   Federal   Government,   and 
f   r  o'h'r  pur;)ose5:  to  the  Committee  on  Prmt, 
Offl.  e  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr   COKEI.AN: 
H  U  y70,j    A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
t'l  pay  for  pos'al  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   DIGGS 
H  R  97C6    A    bin    t-)    amend    the    law    re- 
l,it;ng   u>   p.iy   for   p<xst<il   employees;    to    the 
C'  nmilttee  <>n  P(j.n  Om.-c  and  Civil  Service       , 
By  Mr   FLOOD 
H  R   9767    A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to    pay    for   postal    employees;    to   the    Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr   JOELSON 
i     H  R  9768    A   bill   to  amend  the  law  relat- 
!.!»?  to  pay  f.  r  p.  .stal  eniplMyees;  to  the  Com- 
nnitee  ,m  Pcvst  OfiUe  and  Civil  Ser\lce. 
By  Mr    I.A.N'KFORD; 
H  R  9769    A  bill   t^i   amend   the  law  relat- 
ing t<j  pay  fur  postal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poi-t  Otn<  e  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   ROOSEVIH-T: 
H  R  9770    A  bill   to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing to  pay  for  p.*t.U  em;)loyeee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Post    Office   and  Civil   Service. 
By  Mr   GIL£KRT: 
HJ     Res     600    Joint    resolution    proposing 
an    amendment   to   the   Constitution   of   the 
United  States  to  abolish  literacy  test  quaJl- 
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.Icatlons    for   electors    In    Federal    elections; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  JOELSON: 
HJ     Res.    601.  Joint   resolution    proposing 
111   amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  the 
mitcd  States  to  abolish   tax  and  property 
(4iialiflcatlons   for   electors   In    Federal   elec- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   MOELLER : 
H  J     Res     602.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
;in   amendment   to   the  Constitution   of   the 
United    SUtes;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   MILLS: 
H     Res     509    Resolution    providing    addl- 
timal  employees  for  the  Committee  on  Ways 
.iiid  Means;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration 

By  Mr    POWELL: 
H     Res     510    Resolution    authorizing    the 
printing    of    additional    copies   of    part   I    of 
the  hearings  held  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  the  impacfc  of  im- 
porU    and    exports;     to    the    Committee    on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr   RAINS: 
H   Res  511    Resolution  to  designate,  name, 
.iiid   Identify    the   House  Office  Buildings  as 
the  Joseph  Gurney  Cannon,  the  James  Knox 
Polk     and    the   Sam    Rayburn    Buildings;    to 
the  Committee  on   Public  Works. 
By  Mr    ROUDEBU3H: 
H    Res    612.  Resolution    to  authorize   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  study  of  the  policymaking 
procedures,    methods    of    assessing    foreign 
developments     and    personnel    practices    of  ' 
the  Department  of  State,   to  the  Committee 
or.  Rules. 

By  Mr  WALTER: 
H  Res  613  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  certain  funds  for  the  ex- 
[)enses  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    COLLIER: 
HR  9771    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstos 
Dimltrakopoulos;    to   the  Commlttfce  on   the 

Judiciary 


ByMr.  CTJRTIN: 
HJt.  9772.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Almerlnda 
Tedesco    Bernardo.    Adella    Bernardo,    and 
Grace  Bernardo;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  DOOLET: 

H.R.  9773.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roslna 
Carpanzano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  9774.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chin  Dhul 
Ton;    to    the   Committee    on    the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAG  AN  of  Georgia : 
H  Jl.  9775.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlhat  All 
Ucuncu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  9776.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Branco  da 
Gloria  Franco  Preltas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    KITCHIN: 
H.R.  9777.  A    bill    to    amend    Private    Law 
87-197;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr  KNOX: 
HJl.9778.  A    bill    to   provide    for    the    free 
entry  of  certain  steel  and  steel  products  do- 
nated for  an  addition  to  the  Chippewa  Coun- 
ty War  Memorial  Hospital.  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Mich.;     to     the     Committee    on     Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LE3INSKI: 
HR  9779    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Teofila 
Berneckl;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McFALL : 
H.R.  9780.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Irene  Ruelan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  9781.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claude 
A.  Bangs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER : 

H.R.  9782.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Col.  A. 
A.  Watson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  9783.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Angelo  Jarosln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAOAN : 

H.R.9784.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Reskln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  9785.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
L.  Ostrander;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  OSMERS: 
H.R.  9786.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yaakov 
Shulmelster;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  9787.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUliam 
O  Connor  Swalnson;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl^9788.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wesley 
McL.  Stephenson;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  9789.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victoria 
Ingrld  Cobb;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  9790.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Anasta- 
soula  E.  Tryfona   (Anastasla  Efstathloe  Trl- 
f  onas ) ;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  9791.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Helena 
Rams;    to   the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  9792.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Matllde 
Morettl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
HR.  9793.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Glu- 
seppa    D  Aquanno,    Maria    D'Aquanno     and 
Benedlcto  D'Aquanno;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   TOLL  (by  request) : 
H.R.  9794.  A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Mrs. 
Angelina  CardelUna;    to   the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 
H.R.  9795.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of    H.    S 
(John)    Chellco;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL: 
HR.  9796.  A  bill  to  grant  reserved  mineral 
rights  in  certain  lands  in  the  county  of 
Pima.  In  the  State  of  Arizona,  to  the  present 
owners  of  these  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  9797.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Yvonne  Marie  Marks;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.9798.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of    Paud 
Anton    Salman;    to    the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS; 
H.R.  9799.  A   bill   for   the   reUef   of   Juliet 
Martinez   and   Danny   Martinez   TYahan;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii 

226.  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  presented  a  peti- 
tion of  1,005  persons  In  16  States  calling  for 
an  end  to  the  Red  mall  subsidy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


United  Nation*  Bonds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  F.  BALDWIN,  JR. 

or  CALirosNiA 

tN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  January  18, 1962 

Mr  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  President  Kennedy  delivered 
nis  state  of  the  Union  message  to  Con- 
gress One  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  President  was  that  Congress 
should  pass  legislation  authorizing  the 
tmted  States  to  purchase  $100  million  of 
a  pending  United  Nations  bond  issue. 
Tlii.s  is  a  highly  controversial  proposal. 
I  have  devoted  considerable  study  to 
this  proposal,  and  I  cannot  convince  my- 
self to  vote  for  the  purchase  of  these 
l-nited  Nations  bonds.    I  might  say  that 


I  speak  not  as  someone  who  has  opposed 
the  United  Nations,  but  as  a  House  Mem- 
ber who  has  voted  for  every  appropria- 
tion for  the  United  Nations  that  has  come 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  8  years  I  have  been  here. 

Let  us  analyze  why  this  United  Nations 
bond  issue  has  become  necessary.  It  has 
arisen  out  of  the  operation  of  the  United 
Nations  military  police  force  in  the  Con- 
go. This  U.N.  police  force  was  author- 
ized by  vote  of  the  membership  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  was  determined  that 
assessments  should  foe  levied  against  all 
U.N  members  to  pay  the  cost  of  this 
mibtary  police  force.  Assessments  total- 
ing $48,500,000  were  levied  in  1960  and 
assessments  totaling  $100  million  were 
levied  in  1961  up  to  October  31.  How- 
ever, the  United  Nations  has  no  means 
of  enforcing  the  payment  of  such  assess- 
ments. If  a  U.N.  member  fails  to  pay  its 
basic  dues,  it  loses  its  right  to  vote.    How- 


ever, this  is  not  true  with  special  assess- 
ments of  this  type.  Therefore,  there  is 
no  penalty  whatsoever  for  failure  to  pay. 

Now  let  us  see  what  has  happened. 
Of  the  $48,500,000  assessment  levied  for 
1960.  only  $25,651,017.75  had  been  paid 
as  of  December  31,  1961.  Of  this  sum, 
the  United  States  had  paid  its  full  as- 
sessment of  $15,745,211.  or  three-fifths  of 
the  total  paid  by  all  nations.  Sixty-four 
nations  never  paid  a  dime.  The  situation 
with  the  1961  assessment  of  $100  million 
is  even  worse.  Of  this  amoimt.  only 
$49,275,727.60  had  been  paid  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1961.  Of  this  sum,  the  United 
States  had  paid  its  full  assessment  of 
$32,204,061,  or  two-thirds  of  the  total 
paid  by  all  nations.  Seventy-eight  na- 
tions never  paid  a  cent. 

The  United  Nations  deficit  on  this 
Congo  operation  was  increasing  so 
rapidly  last  year— 1961— that  President 
Kennedy  submitted  a  recommendation 
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to  Congress  last  summer  that  we  ap- 
propriate an  additional  voluntary  sum 
of  $15,305,596.  above  our  assessment  of 
$32,204,061.  to  keep  the  United  Nations 
solvent.  Your  Representative  reluctant- 
ly voted  for  It.  because  I  felt  that  we 
should  not  let  the  United  Nations  go  into 
insolvency. 

However,  this  deficit  on  the  Conco 
operation  has  continued  to  mount.  The 
United  Nations  has  now  voted  to  launch 
a  $200  million  bond  issue  to  offset  this 
deficit.  The  bonds  would  bear  2 -percent 
interest  and  would  be  repaid  in  20  years 
President  Keruiedy  has  recommended 
that  Congress  authorize  the  United 
States  to  purchase  one-half  or  $100  mil- 
lion of  these  bonds.  This  means  that  the 
United  States  is  being  asked  to  pay.  for 
the  United  Nations  Congo  operation,  not 
only  our  oriy;inal  32-percent  assessment 
plus  our  voluntary  additional  contribu- 
tion of  $15,305,596.  but  an  additional 
sum  of  $100  million  to  buy  U.N.  bonds 
made  necessary  by  the  Congo  deficit. 
And  who  were  the  majority  of  nations 
that  voted  in  the  United  Nations  to  is- 
sue these  bond.'^,  hoping  that  the  United 
States  would  buy  them?  They  are  the 
nations  who  themselves  have  not  con- 
tributed a  dime  toward  the  Congo 
operation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  should 
not  allow  this  course  of  action  to  con- 
tinue any  further.  If  we  always  step 
forward  to  pay  all  United  Nations  defl- 
cits.  no  other  nation  will  feel  any 
necessity  of  paying  any  special  asseso- 
ment.  It  seems  to  me  the  United  States 
should  meet  this  situation  head  on.  and 
insist  that  the  United  Nations  Charter 
be  changed  so  that  If  a  nation  does  not 
pay  a  special  assessment,  that  nation 
will  lose  its  right  to  vote.  We  will  never 
solve  this  problem  by  "picking  up  the 
check"  every  time  there  is  a  deficit. 

You  might  be  interested  in  the  major 
nations  that  have  refused  to  pay  their 
assessments  for  the  Congo  operation. 
Soviet  Russia  Is  the  biggest  offender.  Its 
unpaid  assessments  for  1960  and  through 
October  31.  1961,  amount  to  $20,088,253. 
upon  which  it  has  not  paid  a  nickel. 
This  unpaid  assessment  is  twice  as  large 
as  that  of  any  other  nation.  None  of  the 
other  Communist  bloc  nations  have 
made  any  payments  on  these  Congo 
assessments.  In  addition.  Belgium. 
France.  Italy.  NationaUst  China,  and 
other  nations  also  have  not  paid  their 
assessments  because  they  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  actions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions police  force  in  the  Congo. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  if  the  United 
States  were  to  buy  $100  million  of  U.N. 
bonds  to  make  up  this  Congo  deficit,  we 
would  indirectly  be  making  a  loan  of 
$20,088,253  to  Soviet  Russia  at  a  sub- 
sidized interest  rate.  This  is  because 
we  would  be  making  up  a  deficit  caused 
in  part  by  the  failure  of  Soviet  Russia  to 
pay  its  $20,088,253  assessment.  In  addi- 
tion, we  would  be  buying  U_N.  bonds 
paying  only  2  percent  interest,  but  to 
rai.se  the  funds  to  buy  these  bonds  the 
United  States  would  have  to  increa.se 
our  national  debt  as  we  are  currently 
operating  at  a  deficit.  The  United  States 
has  to  pay  over  3  percent  In  Interest  on 
our  national  debt.    Therefore,  we  would 


be  indirectly  subsidizing  Soviet  Russia  by 
indirectly  loaning  her  money  at  2  per- 
cent interest  which  our  country  has  to 
itself  obtain  by  borrowing  at  more  than 
3  percent  interest.  I  do  not  see  any  valid 
reason  why  we  should  be  .such  a  Santa 
Claus. 

For  the  above  reasons.  I  plan  to  vote 
against  the  proposal  that  the  United 
States  buy  $100  million  in  United  Na- 
tions bonds. 


Hungarian    Freedom   Fi|^ht   Rally 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ur 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or     F'tN.N.SYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  18.  19C2 

Mr  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  heroic 
strutrsjle  of  the  Hunt^arian  people  m  1956 
to  throw  otT  the  yoke  of  international 
communi.sm  captured  the  sympathy  and 
admiratujii  of  free  people  throu';hout  the 
world 

The  PhiLidflphia  Chapter  of  the 
American  Hungarian  F\>deration.  de.slr- 
mu  to  commemorate  the  bravery  and 
spnit  of  independence  of  these  unfor- 
gettable people,  held  a  FYeedom  Memo- 
rial Rally  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
hi.^Loncal  event.  The  rally  took  ph.ce  in 
Flanagan  Auditorium  of  St  Joseph's  Col- 
lege in  Philadelphia  on  Saturday  evening. 
October  21,  1961 

Bela  H.  Backskai  wa.s  the  master  of 
ceremonies,  and  Dr  I.e.slie  K  Konkoly, 
president  of  the  chapter,  welcomed  the 
audience  The  Honorable  Jo.seph  Ko- 
vago.  mayor  of  the  city  of  Budapest  dur- 
ing those  glorious  days  of  freedom  in 
1956,  was  the  speaker  in  the  Hungarian 
languaj<e.  It  was  al.so  my  privilege  to 
speak  at  this  meuiorable  occasion,  and  I 
am  including  my  remarks  below. 
PicHT  ro«  Pkzzdom 
I  find  myself  this  evening  deeply  homred 
to  be  able  to  share  su  glorious  a  moment 
•A3  a  memorl.il  tribute  to  the  Hungarhin  peo- 
ple 'Aho  fi  ught  so  heroically  5  years  n^" 

When  the  free  world  first  heard  the  news 
that  the  Hungarian  people  were  In  revolt 
ag;ilnst  their  Communist  oppre-s-sors,  ir  ex- 
perienced an  overwheUnlng  feeling  of  Joy 
and  optimism.  The  Iron  Curtain  %\iS  being 
turn  asunder  at  last.  Once  more  we  fel: 
that  the  people  of  the  Russian  satellite 
countries  could  enjoy  the  freedoms  whlrh 
we  here  so  cherish  Ortolxr  23,  19.56 
the  day  when  the  Hungarian  revolt  began, 
was  the  day  we  heard  that  fateful  news 
It  will  be  remembered  by  our  generation. 
This  day  must  also  be  Instilled  Into  the 
minds  of  succeeding  generations,  ne% er  to  be 
forgotten  This  d.iy  mu.st  be  preserved  e\en 
after  the  Hungarian  people  have  wmh  their 
freedom  to  worship,  their  freedom  to  speak, 
their  freedom  to  vote  October  23  should 
pass  Into  history  as  Freedom  Day,  a  day  when 
all  free  persoiis  should  give  thanks  for  being 
allowed  to  sh.ue  In  the  special  privileges 
permitted  by  freedom 

The  Hungarian  pei;ple  have  always  fought 
valiantly  and  courageously  f  jr  their  home- 
land It  wa.^  they  who  were  able  tn  stem 
the  tide  of  the  Tartar  h'>«rd  from  overnin- 
nlng  Western  Kurope  With  their  aid.  al- 
though Hungary  had  become  a  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Kmpue.  the  combined  Western  Eu- 
ropean forces  were  able  to  stop  the  we.stw.ixd 


Moblem  expaii,:ilon  The  Hungaxlan  people 
foukjht  i(j  free  lhem*elevs  from  Ottoman  rule 
only  to  f\nd  tiieniselves  under  Au.strlan 
dcjminatlon. 

Therefore,  the  revolution  ol  March  1843 
wlilch  attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
.\uitjlan  Hap.'-burg  tyranny  was  a  natural 
e.xpri'Skion  of  the  v^ishes  of  the  people  But 
the  Free  Hungarian  .State  which  emerged  w.is 
iliort  lived.  Caught  In  a  vlw>r-llke  grip  by 
advancing  Russian  and  Austrian  armle>. 
Hungar)  ».is  again  subjeiied  to  rule  by  great 
powers  Twi'iiiy  yt'ars  Liter  she  won  natioi.- 
-lUstii:  status  by  pr< »  l.iixnlng  .i  kingdom,  still 
under  the  Au^tnan  Lniplrc.  but  at  least  lia\ - 
mg  partial  auton   my 

The  spirit  of  the  1348  revolution  was  never 
•  rvishod.  The  Initial  nMvement  5  years  atj" 
began  at  the  f.x.t  of  the  pi.>cl-hero  of  1848, 
Sandor  Peli'fl  His  words  had  Inspired  a 
surge  fur  freedom  In  1848:  his  statue  In  19&»; 
w:us  to  do  the  .«;ame  thlnj?.  to  act  as  a  catalyst 
to  the  Hung.ori.in  freed('m  fighters.  Tliere 
were  many  heri>es,  too,  in  this  struggle.  Pal 
M.ileter.  a  commanclini^  officer  and  insplra- 
•iii  ti)  the  freed,  m  flKhters,  a  member  of 
'.he  linre  N  i^v  C\ibii;«M,  fought  so  bravely 
only  to  be  treachorou.<!ly  abducted  by  the 
Russians  during  trire  talks  with  the  Kus- 
slan.-?  Cardinal  Mindszenty.  the  prelate  "f 
the  church,  who  had  di'fled  from  the  begin- 
ning the  Communist  leudern.  Although  kept 
in  prii>*)n  until  he  was  released  during  'i'^ 
revolt,  his  presenre  was  continually  felt  m 
Hungary.  His  freedom  was  short  lived 
Su.sf)ectlng  treachery  he  fled  to  the  American 
Embiuu-y  In  Buda[:>est  for  refuge  And  he  is 
»ti:i  there,  unable  t<i  le.ive.  at  least  savorinR 
some  freedom,  the  little  left  to  him  by  the 
CxmmunlsT.^  wh  >  patna  the  FJijbassy  wait  mij 
to  t.ike  him  Into  custody  should  he  ever  step 
fi>ot  from  his  American  sanctuary. 

The  free  world  rejolc-d  to  hear  the  news 
which  flowed  from  strife-torn  Hungary  on 
the  JJd  of  October,  and  f^r  the  next  8  days, 
w!..-;i  D.p  r<v  :•.;:;<  n  api>eart«d  to  have  suc- 
( ecded  Tlie  trcirhcry  of  the  5»ovlet  Oov- 
pri.mrit  on  November  1  .-^tunned  once  more 
the  hopeful  well-wuhers.  Four  days  later 
.'<<-)virt  tanks  and  k:un.i<  had  won  the  battle  for 
Budai>est.  The  city  lay  broken  on  the  bai.k 
of  the  Danube,  a  reminder  to  the  world  that 
Ru.ssi.m  superlcjr  fnrce  showt  no  mercy 
Over  120  CXX)  refn(?ees  managed  to  escape  to 
Austria,  afraid  t<i  stay  and  live  under  an- 
archy Behind  them  lay  25,000  dead,  with 
cntintless  thousands  of  their  young  com- 
rades shipped  to  Ru.ssla  In  cattle  cars,  slave 
laborers  In  an  age  where  slavery  Is  regarded 
as  a  thing  of  the  past 

The.se  refugees  left  behind  them,  too  a 
reminder  Uj  the  conquerer;  7  000  Russl.ins 
dead,  over  300  tanks  destroyed  with  home- 
rn.ide  b<imbs  and  mines,  a  spirit  unextm- 
giii.shed.  waiting  to  burst  once  again  Into  a 
r. icing  lire 

.•^  mie  of  these  refvigoos  are  with  us  to- 
night They  can  tell  you  of  their  heroic 
tight  much  better  than  I  am  able  Uj  do  so 
.fnd  they  can  tell  you  of  their  continued  de- 
termination to  free  their  homeland  from 
Hu.sfti.in  Imperialism.  Tlie  US.  Oovernmer.t 
has  8i)ed  thousiinds  of  the  freedom  fighters 
t^i  these  shores  to  give  them  a  chance  t  ■ 
li".  *»  again  under  democracy.  Many  had  rel- 
atives or  friends  waiting  for  them,  to  help 
them  start  a  new  llf'^  again.  They  have  be- 
come a  part  of  American  society — laborers 
students,  teachers,  technicians,  doctors 
They  have  Joined  their  counterparts,  tho»« 
Americans  (jf  Hungarian  origin  who  have 
hel{>ed  to  make  the  United  Stiitea  the  great 
N.ition  she  Is. 

There  was  Janos  Xantus,  who  traveled  UAu 
the  unknown  West  of  last  century  to  help  ex- 
plore the  Kansas  frontier  and  aouthern  Cali- 
fornia Angelo  Hellprln  contributed  much 
to  advance  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
m  regard  to  the  polar  regions  with  his 
studies  on  geology  and  paleontcklogy.  Then 
there    was    Joseph    Pulitzer,    whose    name    is 
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synonomous  with  great  Journalism  and  liter- 
ature. The  theater  has  also  experienced 
Huncarlan  talents — Ferenc  Molnar,  creator 
of  ■  Ullom';  Adolph  Zukov  and  WUUam  Fox, 
movie  moguls:  and  Paul  Lukus,  an  actor  of 
rare  stature.  Bela  Bartok.  not«d  composer, 
made  his  home  here  and  died  here.  Eugene 
Orm:\ndy.  with  his  Philadelphia  orchestra, 
has  been  seen  and  heiird  around  the  world  by 
appreciative  .audiences,  David  LUIenthal, 
prominent  In  public  affairs,  gxilded  the  Gov- 
ernnirnt's  inderiaklng  In  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Autiiority  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
miiwaon. 

'ITiose  rcm;anli.q  In  Hungarv  did  not  plve 
up  resistance  although  the  major  fighting 
had  been  completed.  Guerrilla  bands, 
abetted  by  f  irmers,  cont:nue<  to  harass  ijo- 
vlet  troops.  Factory  and  mli^.e  workers 
•truck  disabling  the  industry  of  the  Com- 
munist rei;ime.  Many  continued  '.o  be  ar- 
rested and  e.xpcuied  for  his  resistance.  But 
with  50.000  to  80.000  Russian  troops  still 
patrolling  and  prt  lectin^  their  i^uppet  re- 
gime, armed  with  the  latest  destructive 
weap<_inj.  mo^t  reiistance  has  become  pafsivc, 
rather  than  overt. 

The  free  world  had  attempted  to  aid  tn 
the  r.ght  by  brUiging  llie  crisis  to  the  U.N. 
This  august  body.  saboUged  time  and  again 
by  the  Ru.'^l.ins.  had  been  appealed  to  by  the 
fieedom  f^„-htrrs  One  of  the  last  messages 
to  come  fr  m  Radio  Csukonyai  called  on 
R  idio  Free  Kir^  pe  In  Munich  to  relay  a 
message  to  the  U  N.  In  this  message,  the 
people  of  Hungary  appealed  to  the  U.N.  to 
decide  the  life  or  death  of  their  nation, 
"While  your  sons  are  at  peace  and  happy. 
we  sens  of  the  Hungarian  natU^n  arc  falling; 
under  the  cruel  firing  f  f  Soviet  tanks  and 
b'imbcrs  Our  coun'ry  has  been  attacked  by 
armed  forces  from  the  out.slde.  We  turn 
to  you,  for  you  are  our  last  citadel  of 
h'  pe  •  •  •." 

V  N  troops  were  urged  to  be  sent  to  Hun- 
gary The  R'l.sslnns  were  told  to  withdraw 
their  force!"  But  each  move  by  the  United 
S'afes  and  the  other  free  nations  was  Mocked 
bv  the  S<n!et  Ur.li.n  In  that  world  body. 
The  Russian  veto  \ns  all  powerful.  An  np- 
peal  to  send  V  N  ribscrvers  Into  Hungarv 
was  denied.  Even  lodny.  SU"  Leslie  Munro 
Is  .'ti.l  active  In  Ms  Investigation  of  the 
Hunfrarlnn  crisis  5  years  ago.  He  Is  still 
bolnp  denied  access  in  Hungary,  By  an  over- 
whelming majority,  a  resolution  of  condem- 
nation of  the  Soviet  Union  was  passed, 
branding  the  Soviet  Union  forever  as  butch- 
frs  and   annlhilators  of  freedom. 

By  this  condemnation.  U<o.  the  free  world 
knows  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  Hungarian 
people  The  free  v.orld  knows  of  the  de- 
p  'rtatlons  of  lu  young  people  to  Russia,  of 
i's  ma.ssarrpd  workers,  of  its  slain  freedom 
nirhters  And  the  free  world  knows  that 
this  sacrifice  was  net  in  vain.  The  Russian 
leaders  can  no  loini:er  claim  inviolability  as 
being  a  noncolonlal  power.  Those  nations 
who  are  attempting  to  aline  themselves  with 
nelt)ier  power  bloc  reed  only  be  reminded  of 
that  Infamous  Ru.-^slan  attack  In  November 
1?>56  to  proceed  with  caution  and  dL^trust 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  overtures. 
T.'ie  tragedy  of  Huncary  jxiunded  home  once 
more  the  savagenefs  and  cruelty  of  cjm- 
niunism. 

Hungary  will  om;  day  experience  those 
liberties  which  you  are  now  enjovlng  to- 
nlk'ht.  The  peojjle  will  be  able  to  speak  out 
against  Soviet  tjTanny  as  I  am  doing  now. 
The  Iron  Curtain  will  shatter  completely  one 
day.  never  to  be  built  again.  There  will  no 
lomter  be  barbed  wire  borders  as  there  are 
I  ow  on  the  Austro-Hungarlan  border  and  In 
Berlin.  We  shall  be  able  to  walk  freely 
through  these  barriers  as  If  they  never  ex- 
isted. Until  that  day,  though,  we  must  be 
Uke  Anna  Kethly.  the  only  member  of  the 
'ree  Hungarian  Cabinet  to  escape  to  the 
West.  She  has  not  given  up  hope.  She 
knows   that   the   flame   of   freedom   haa  not 


been  extinguished.  She  has  expressed  to  the 
world  the  sentiments  and  the  will  of  the 
Hungarian  people  as  weU  &a  those  of  the 
free  people  of  the  world  on  the  final  outcome 
of  their  struggle  against  despotism  and 
slavery,  when  she  proclaimed:  "My  country 
will  yet  be  free." 


Veterans  Day  Dinner  Sponsored  by  Bar- 
racks No.  2191,  Veterans  of  World  War 
I  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  November  11,  1961 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  18.  1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  Veterans  Day  dinner  in  the  history 
of  Scranton  Barracks  No.  2191,  Veterans 
of  World  War  I  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  was  held  November  11.  1961, 
at  the  Koch-Conley  American  Legion 
Post  in  Scranton.  Pa. 

During  the  interesting  program  it  was 
my  privilege  to  deliver  the  following 
address: 

Address  bt  Represcntative  James  E.  Van 
Zandt,  Member  or  Congress,  20th  Dis- 
trict OF  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Veterans 
Day  Dinner  Spon.sorb3)  et  Barracks  No. 
2191,  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Inc.,  Scranton, 
Pa.,  on  November  11,  1961 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  Join  with  the 
members  of  Scranton  Barracks  No.  2191, 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Inc.,  at  their  fir^t  dinner  to  be 
held  on  November  11. 

It  is  also  pleasing  to  observe  that  Scran- 
ton Barracks  has  Invited  all  veterans,  their 
wives  and  friends,  to  Join  In  commemorating 
Veterans  Day,  an  occasion  on  which  every 
American  is  Inclined  to  feel  a  little  more 
humble  and  at  the  same  time  more  con- 
scious of  the  debt  owed  to  those  who  have 
defended  Old  Glory  In  every  war  In  which 
this  Nation  has  been  engaged. 

The      traditions      surrounding      Veterans   . 
Day:   namely,  pride  In  American  courage  in 
battle    and    the    search    for    peace    through 
strength,    are    accorded    high    standing    in 
virtually  every  American  home. 

Personally.  I  revere  these  traditions  with 
such  fervor  that  the  honor  of  addressing 
you  on  this  occasion  is  one  that  Impresses 
and  Inspires  me. 

Those  of  us  who  are  veterans  of  World 
War  I  are  well  aware  of  the  relationship 
between  this  occasion  and  that  great  con- 
filct. 

Veterans  Day  was  established  by  Congrc-^s 
In  1954,  to  take  the  place  of  Armistice  Day, 
an  outgrowth  of  World  War  I. 

The  establishment  of  Veterans'  Day  does 
not  mean  that  the  current  American  gener- 
ation is  inclined  to  belittle  the  Importance 
of  World  War  I. 

On  the  contrary,  Americans  continue  to 
respect  and  to  honor  the  gallant  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  of  1917-18  affection- 
ately referred  to  as  the  AEF. 

What  has  been  done  Is  merely  to  recog- 
nize that  the  armistice  on  November  11, 
1918,  terminating  World  War  I,  the  so-called 
war  to  end  all  wars,  turned  out  to  be  some- 
thing else  again. 

It  developed  that  Instead  of  ending  Inter- 
national   conflict,    the    1918    armistice    had 


merely  restrained  the  aggressor  nations  for 
that  moment,  and  that  moment  alone. 

In  the  brief  16-year  history  of  the  ArmLs- 
tlce  Day  celebration— from  Ita  Inception  In 
1938.  unUl  Its  demise  in  1954.  we  as  a  people, 
were  required  to  send  off  our  sons  to  par- 
ticipate in  two  more  grueling  global  con- 
flicts: World  War  II  and  the  so-called  Kore- 
an police  action. 

For  this  reason,  we  came  to  see  that  the 
hopeful  significance  of  Armistice  Dav  was 
lost. 

We  therefore  sought  to  establish  a  new 
svmbol.  Veterans'  Day,  upon  which  we  nlaced 
renewed  hope,  that  peace  through  strength 
might  be  est.-iblished,  once  and  for  all. 

But  let  us  return,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
spirit  of  Armistice  Day.  since  that  after  all, 
1.S  the  basis  of  the  Veterans'  Day  tradition.' 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  much  of  the 
Armistice  Day  spirit  lives  on  under  the  ban- 
ner of  Veterans'  Day. 

All  that  has  happened  is  that  names  such 
as  Belleau  Wood,  the  Marne,  and  Flanders 
Field,  are  now  combined  with  other  names, 
equally  as  glorious,  such  as  Corregidor,  Oki- 
nawa, Anzio,  and  Pork  Chop  Hill. 

So  far  as  individual  glory  is  concerned, 
nothing  shall  ever  detract  from  the  luster  of 
those  who  turned  the  tide  in  Prance  In  1918. 
Wars  may  come  and  wars  may  go,  but  that 
event,  the  rout  of  the  mighty  German  Army 
by  raw  American  troops,  shall  stand  foieve'r 
a3  one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements 
In  military  history. 

In  this  regard,  as  you  know,  there  is  deter- 
mination In  the  effort  to  increase  congres- 
sional Interest  in  the  proposal  to  pension 
the  heroes  of  that  occasion,  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has  spear- 
headed the  effort  to  secure  approval  of  World 
War  I  pension  legislation,  it  Is  my  intention 
to  continue  my  efforts  to  achieve  our  goal. 

On  each  observance  of  November  11  World 
War  I  veterans  recall  their  service  in  that 
great  conflict. 

Yet,  aside  from  the  courage  displayed, 
what  must  we  remember  as  the  foremost 
features  of  World  War  I? 

What,  in  fact,  was  the  legacy  it  le/t  to 
mankind? 

In  the  military  sense.  World  War  I  pro- 
duced numerous  mechanical  and  technolog- 
ical Innovations. 

Aerial  bombardment  for  one,  poison  gas 
for  another,  tank  warfare,  and  above  all,  the 
machinegun. 

These  were  deadly  military  developments, 
all  of  which  appeared,  for  the  moment,  cer- 
tain to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  in  favor  of 
one  side  or  the  other. 

As  It  ultimately  worked  oUt.  however, 
none  of  these  developments  proved  a  crucial 
addition  to  the  fighting  capacity  of  either 
side. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  was  plain  old  man- 
power, personal  heroism,  and  spiritual 
strength  that  decided  the  issue. 

So  It  has  been  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

Over  and  over  again,  military  innovations 
have  appeared  upon  the  scene  to  frighten 
and  flabbergast  the  enemy  of  those  who 
possess   them. 

Yet  what  have  they  amounted  to  In  the 
long  run? 

In  general.  It  is  safe  to  say.  that  they 
have  provided  no  more  than  a  temporary 
advantage. 

For  faced  with  new  weapons  of  destruction, 
the  freedom-loving  people  of  the  world  have 
constantly  effected  countermeasures  to 
equalize  the  military  situation,  thereby  en- 
abling themselves  to  go  on  to  victory,  on  the 
strength  of  moral  principle. 

Notice,  If  you  will,  what  has  happened 
to  the  great  military  aggressors  of  the  past. 

How  do  they  stand  in  the  world  today,  or 
In  the  eyes  of  history? 

And  what  did  they  achieve  as  the  result 
of    their   military   Innovations? 
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The  Bible  makes  mention  of  the  Hittites. 
a  tierce  tribe  tif  desert  flghlers  operating  out 
of   Turkey. 

Kgyptian  records  tell  of  them  also,  de.sorlb- 
liif?  their  entrance  Into  Egypt  upon  armored 
ch.iriots.  riding  down  the  Egyptian  forces, 
who  knew  nothing  of  chariots  or  how  to 
cope   wi'h    them 

What  el.se  do  we  know  rif  the  Hittites' 
Well,    their    rulers    wrote    avitobiographies. 
which  our  scholars  have  read 

They  tell  of  only  one  thing  niWn.iry 
conquest 

By  200  EC    however,  at  the  heigh',  of   the 
EgNptian  empire,  the  Hittites  were  no  ni'ire 
To  them  gi)ea  one  honor,  if  you  would  rail 
U   that 

They   Intrcxluced    the   war   charior 
No  music,  no  statesmanship,  no  art 
Just    chariots. 

In  the  end  it  was  the  Egyptian.s  who  rose 
to  power  and  the  Hittites  who  pttssed  un- 
honored  from  the  political  and  social  scene. 
When  Athens  and  Sparta,  the  Cireek  city- 
states  came  into  existence,  the  tlrst  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  the  world  wa-s  Sparta, 
founded   upon   military   mlsjht 

Yet  all  we  know  of  Sparta  today  .s  what 
we  are  told  by  the  Athenians,  whom  Sparta 
defeated   m  battle 

Militarily  strousj,  the  Spartans  -howed 
strength  in  no  other  respect,  and  conse- 
quently lost  their  power  ab<jut  as  rapidly 
as  they  secured  it  In  the  flr-t  place 

What  the  freedom-loving  nations  of  the 
world  were  finding  out  was  that  they  too 
could  utilize  the  machinery  of  war.  the  sitme 
as    their    aggressive    neighbor    states 

Until  then,  regardless  of  their  ta.tiu.s 
they  were  powerless  to  defend  themselvt-s 
Knowledge  breeds  knowled^je.  however 
and  through  the  study  of  literature,  science. 
and  religion,  the  freedom-loving  peop'.e.s  nf 
the  world  were  able  to  conceive  means  bv 
which   to  defend   themselves 

This.  then,  was  the  answer  to  the  military 
aggressors  that  for  every  diabolical  weapon 
they  conceived,  their  enemies  could  con- 
ceive a  counterweapon  or  a  practical  niean.s 
of  defense. 

When  Rome  perfected  army  on^'.mizaf  >n. 
and  thereby  was  able  to  subjuk^atp  all  of 
southern  Europe,  her  enemies  were  for  a 
time  at  a  loes  to  cope  with  the  situation 

But  then  came  the  era  of  the  baftleax. 
the  atomic  bomb  of  Its  day. 

Mastering  its  use  the  barbarians  of  cen- 
tral Europe  fell  upon  the  Roman  legions. 
drove  them  back  to  the  confines  of  Rome 
and   ultimately  overran   them 

To  offset  the  battleax  the  longbow  w;is 
invented 

To  overcome  the  longbow  guntxiwder  was 
Invented,  and  so  on.  each  invention  more 
terrible   than  its  predecessor 

With  the  passage  of  time  the  machines 
of  war  have  improved  so  much  as  u.  revo- 
lutionize military  thinking  and  even,  to  a 
certain    extent,    the   thinking   of   everyime 

Our  own  Civil  War  for  Instance  .-^aw  the 
end  of  one  military  era  and  the  beiTiniuii^ 
of  another 

In  this  war  you  will  recall,  the  'stand  up 
and  fight  ■  meth'<l  was  employed  by  both 
sides  in   the  early   battles,   with   comparative 

S4lf  f  t  V 

At  that  point  the  soldiers  involvtxl  were 
armed  with  muskets,  unable  to  hit  anvihi;!^ 
with  accuracy  beyond  a  comparativelv  cl.«e 
distance 

But  midway  m  the  war  the  rifle  appeared 
.um  was  perfected,  and  the  death  toll  tripled 
<jvernlicht 

If   was  then  that   the     stand  up  and   ftghr 
method    disappeared    forever    fr-.m    mfan'rv 
procedure 

In  World  War  I  the  machmes^un  burpiv^yed 
the  rifle  for  the  moment  as  a  means  of  de- 
fensive warfare  until  both  sides  learned  to 
deal  with  it  In  a  less  dirwt  manner 


In  W(.rld  War  II  the  people  of  England 
were  subjected  to  the  horror  ol  constant 
bombing,  until  at  last,  with  American  aid. 
the  Luftwaffe  was  driven  from  the  British 
skies 

Yet  m  all  the.se  instances,  there  was  a 
moment,  and  sometimes  a  dreadfully  long 
moment,  when  the  freedom-lti\  ing  people 
Involved  were  required  to  undergo  untold 
sacrifice,  until  at  last  they  were  doliveretl 
trom  the  jaws  of  aggression 

In  the  meantime  they  were  required  to 
hang  on  In  the  hope  of  success-  with  all 
the  signs  pointing  to  failure 

It  is  In  this  respect  In  which  the  cau:e  of 
freedom  holds  an  everlasting  advantage,  one 
that  is  yet  to  be  overconie  by  any  military 
innovation  yet  conceived 

It  is  the  knowledge  that  every  assault  'n 
freedom  is  a  step  In  the  direction  of  cor- 
ruption, that  to  be  free  and  to  promote  the 
freedom  of  others.  Is  to  defy  corruption 

On  thi.s  knowledge  our  Nation  w;\s  founded 
almost  two  centuries  ago 

On  this  knowledge  it  h^s  flourished  ever 
since. 

Specifically.  It  was  this  knowledge  that 
brought  us  here  today  to  honor  the  men 
who.  in  the  name  of  freedom,  marched  to 
the   cannon's   mouth,    never    to   return 

In  this  regard  it  Is  perfectly  clear  how  we 
as  veterans  can  best  tiphold  the  traditions 
for  which  the  fighrlng  men  of  America  have 
risked  and  so  often,  given  their  lives 

Oura.ls  the  responsibility  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  loyalty  to  American  traditions,  of 
hailing  American  achievement,  proclaiming 
our   !o.  e  and   respect   for   .^nieric  m   goals 

In  discharging  our  respon.-ilblllty  we  will 
receive  the  fiill-fledged  support  of  the  great 
mass  •)(  the  .American  people  whu  agree  with 
this  p.  unt  of  view 

Leadership,  however.  Is  needed  and  I  can 
think  of  no  group  of  men  In  this  Nation 
more  suitable  to  the  task  of  leadership  than 
>ourseIves 

As  veterans  of  one  of  the  greatest  military 
undertakings  in  American  history  you  faced 
the  danger  and  dl.scomfprt  of  military  life 
to  insure  the  safety  of  our  cherished  prin- 
ciples 

Now.  no  le.ss  than  in  UM7  18  those  prin- 
ciples need  protect!f)n  and  wh.i.  more  than 
yourselves  knowi  how  to  provide  protection 
of  this  nature  ' 

In  the  fare  of  rommunist  propaganda  we 
must  respond  with  prixif  to  the  world  that 
our  concept  of  liberty  and  freedom  Is  more 
than  Just   a  kind  of  political   ballyhoo 

It  is  shfK-klng  to  listen  to  the  repeated 
declarations  of  the  so-called  neutral  nations 
suggesting  that  the  cold  war  is  merely  .i 
struggle  between  two  big  bruisers  r,f  equallv 
wicked  nature 

Appirently  thev  regard  the  cold  w.ir  strug- 
gle as  something  they  can  view  from  ab.ne 
as  If  riding  In  an  aerial  balloon 

Yet  we  know  well  enough  that  many  who 
have  sought  to  remain  above  the  struggle 
hiv«  ultimately  fallen  beneath  It.  and  we 
therefore  must  somehow,  in  some  way.  con- 
vey this  message  to  the  so-called  neutral 
nations 

One  wav  is  to  make  clear  the  fact  that 
Americans  stand  unl'ed  in  their  deep  faith 
m  God  and  in  their  respect  for  the  human 
dignity  of  mankind- -that  regardless  of  poli- 
tics uf  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  we 
are  a  unit  in  .ipprovmg  the  Ideals  expres.-'e<l 
m  the  Constitution  and  the  Dvclaration  ,.f 
Independence 

Have  no  doubt  the  world  win  know  that 
we  feel   this  way  1(  only  we  speak  out 

I  h.ive  heard  it  cynically  remarked  that 
while  the  whole  world  Is  watching  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Is  watching 
television 

This,  of  course    is  a  gross  overstatement 

Yet  in  fact  the  vh'<>  world  Is  watching 
u.s     and    whenever    we    express   ourselves    In 


chorus,   the  whole  world   knows  at  once  how 
we  feel,  and  pr')ceeds  to  act  accordingly 

An  out.-^tand'.ng  feature  of  the  C<jmmun:-t 
.-reed  is  that  of  lnyalty  to  their  pccii::;  r 
designs 

rhat  IS  ii  fact  a!id  \k e  must  give  the  devil 
his  due 

Under  the  circumstances,  is  It  safe  for  us 
to  underplay  our  own  source  of  loya.ty  to 
our  own  set  of  principles  ' 

What  sort  of  picture  would  we  present  in 
the  eyes  of  our  Western  allies,  not  to  men- 
tion the  so-calle<l  neutrals  of  the  world,  if 
we  allowed  the  f  inununists  to  beat  their 
dr\im  witli  vigor,  while  we  sto<<l  Idly  by. 
taking     ur  n.itii  n.ilism   for  grunted'' 

Would  that  iiwt  suggest  to  them  that  we 
wire  listless    and  indifferent'.' 

Would  It  n(;t  lead  them  to  conclude  th,it 
the  Communists  were  more  alive  to  th- 
moment,  and  therefore  more  worthy  of 
(•<><  iperat  Ion'' 

Not.  of  Course  it  the  neutrals  recognl/ed 
the  basic  fallacy  of  cmmunlsm  In  contrast 
to  the  basic  wi.sdom  of  the  American  con- 
cept (if  liberty  and  freedom 

But  many  of  the  neutral  nations  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  these  realizations  and  it  Is 
therefore  necessary  to  appeal  to  them  con- 
stantly   in   terms  they   do  understand 

One  of  the.se  terms  tmquestlonably.  is  a 
vocal  patriotism  on  our  part,  as  a  portrayal 
of  American  faith   m  American  Institutions 

To     my     w.iy    oi     thinking    Veterans    Day 
stands  forth   as  a  symbol  of  American  ze.i! 
of   American   love  for  principle,  and  for  that 
reason  Is  de.servlng  of  the  utmost  attention 

For  that  rea.son  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  come 
to  Scrantoa  and  i.i  have  been  able  to  Join 
you  In  expressing  respect  for  American  he- 
rues  tif  all  our  country's  wars. 

Their  deeds  shall  live  forever  In  the 
American  heart,  their  faith  shall  stand  for- 
ever as  the  basis,  the  foundation,  and  the 
fulfillment  of  the  great  American  dream 
One  Nati.)n  under  Clod,  indivisible,  with 
liberty   and   Justice    to   all    " 
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In  Memoriam  of  Dr.  Thomaa  Dooley  on 
the  Anniversary  of  Hu  Death 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or     NEW      YORK 

IN    :HE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  18.  1962 

Mr  CAREY  Mr  Speaker,  today  i.s 
ttu>  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Dr 
T.)m  Dooley.  the  story  of  whose  life  and 
sacnfioe  i.s  one  of  the  finest  chapters  in 
our  Nation'.s  history.  Anyone  who  might 
doubt  that,  ihi.s  generation  is  equal  to  the 
challenge  of  our  times  will  do  well  to 
read  the  work  of  James  Monahan.  "Be- 
fore I  Sleep  the  Last  Days  of  Dr 
DtKilev  ■'  The  proceeds  from  this  work 
have  been  sh;ned  to  Medico.  Inc.,  for 
tht>  continuation  and  support  of  the 
work  to  which  Tom  Dooley  devoted 
the  la.st  years  of  his  life.  The  re- 
([uiescat  from  that  work  describes  the 
sermon  of  Father  Geor^'e  Gottwald  and 
his  quotation  from  Robert  Frost's  poem 
entitled  "Stopping  by  Woods  on  a 
Snowy  Eveiiiiikr.  ■  which  Tom  had  loved 
and  livfd  by 

The   w.j^Klh  are   love) v.  dark  and   deep. 
B  It    I  have   promises  to   keep, 
Ana  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 


The  promises  of  Dr.  Dooley  are  ful- 
lilled.  said  Father  Gottwald.  Dr.  Dooley 
lultilled  his  promise — we  have  one  to 
make  and  keep.  This  Nation  has  the 
capacity  to  bring  better  health  and  hope 
for  survival  to  the  diseased,  the  im- 
poverished and  unsheltered  of  any  land 
whicli  join.s  us  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
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Federal   Highway  Construction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    M.MYLAND 
IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Janxiary  18,  1962 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
inlrodUvcd  today,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  apportion- 
ment of  Federal -aid  grants  from  the 
hit-'liway  tru.-,t  fund  for  improvements  to 
tl.e  F\deial-aid  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  systems  for  fiscal  vears  1964  and 
1965. 

Tlio  highway  systems  referred  to  are 
those  commonly  known  as  the  A-B-C 
hiL;liways,  iiicluding  approximately  230.- 
000  mill's  of  rural  primary  routes,  575.- 
000  miles  of  rural  secondary  routes,  and 
n5,000  miles  of  urban  roads  and  streets. 
These  roads  extend  into  eveiT  county  of 
the  United  States  and  affect  the  life  of 
every  citizen  to  a  sis^mlficant  extent. 

As  is  customary,  this  biennial  A-B-C 
bill  also  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
funds  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  for  forest  highways,  forest  de- 
velopment roads  and  trails,  national 
parks  roads  and  trails,  national  park- 
ways, Indian  resenation  roads,  and  pub- 
lic lands  highways. 

Last  year,  when  the  Highway  Act  of 
19G1  was  under  con.slderation,  thought 
was  given  to  a  proposal  that  a  schedule 
of  authoi-i.-alions  for  the  A-B-C  high- 
ways be  enacted  as  a  part  of  that  legis- 
lation, to  provide  for  annual  authoriza- 
tions tluouyh  r.scal  year  1971.  Tlie 
Subcommittee  on  Roads  was  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  tl.at  the  custom  of  rcview- 
m^'  the  A  B-C  program  biennially 
sliould  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  au- 
thorization process.  Accordingly,  the 
coivsidf ration  of  A-B-C  authorizations 
V.  as  d(frr;(d  until  1962. 

It  is  importani  that  this  review  and 
consideration  by  the  SubcomiiUttee  on 
Roads  be  undt  rtakeii  early  in  the  ses- 
sion becau-^e,  ;a  order  to  maintain  the 
C'>iUMrjuy  of  the  program  and  to  pro- 
vide ample  opportunity  for  orderly  plan- 
ning, tlie  ap!X)rtionment  for  fiscal  year 
1964  should  be  made  this  summer. 

As  introduced,  my  bill  provides  for 
an  authoriz^ition  of  $950  million  for 
fiscal  year  1964  and  $975  million  for 
h.^c'al  1965,  to  be  allocated  among  the 
primary,  secondary,  and  urban  systems 
and  apportioned  to  the  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statutory  formulas. 
The  policy  for  increasing  the  A-B-C  au- 
thorizations by  annual  increments  of  $25 
million  was  first  recommended  by  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  in  1956. 


The  practice  has  been  followed  since, 
with  one  exception. 

On  the  basis  of  information  presently 
available,  I  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
proposed  increases  are  feasible  within 
the  framework  of  present  highway  trust 
fund  revenue  law,  and  are  needed  to 
maintain  an  adequate  level  of  construc- 
tion on  the  A-B-C  systems.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  v.-ill  schedule  early 
hearings  on  the  bill  to  bring  together  cur- 
rent information  on  the  basis  of  v.hicli 
the  necessary  judgments  can  be  made. 

The  last  quarterly  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  shows  that  11.252 
miles  of  the  Interstate  System  were 
open  to  traffic  on  September  30.  with 
work  underway  on  an  additional  15.000 
miles.  As  completed  segments  of  the 
system  are  linked  up,  the  Nation  is  be- 
ginning to  collect  significant  economic 
dividends  from  the  system,  and  these 
dividends  will  multiply  as  a  truly  con- 
nected system  of  high-standard  free- 
ways emerges. 

The  continuing  program  of  improve- 
ments to  the  A-B-C  roads  is  dovetailed 
with  the  Interstate  program.  The  A-B-C 
roads  must  serve  as  connectors  and 
feeders  to  the  Interstate  System,  serv- 
ing fai-ms,  homes,  offices,  and  factories. 
Since  the  start  of  the  accelerated  high- 
way program  on  July  1,  1956,  construc- 
tion projects  costing  approximately  $8 
billion  involving  more  than  $4  billion  in 
Federal  funds,  have  been  completed  on 
more  than  125,000  project-miles  of  the 
A-B-C  systems. 

Substantial  progress  is  being  made  to- 
ward meeting  the  requirements  of  our 
growing  human  and  automobile  popula- 
tions. Many  lives  have  been  saved  be- 
cause of  the  engineered  safety  built  into 
modem  roads.  Travel  has  been  made 
more  convenient  and  speedier.  Never- 
theless, our  national  highway  system 
has  serious  deficiencies  which  must  be 
corrected. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  simply  stated, 
is  to  insure  that  the  A-B-C  program  will 
go  forward. 


to  consider  raising  the  postage  rate  for 
Americans  while  the  taxpayer  has  to 
make  up  the  deficit  caused  in  part  by  the 
free  delivery  of  Communist  propaganda. 
How  can  Congress  raise  postal  rates 
without  acting  on  the  subsidy  for  Com- 
munist propaganda? 


The  Postal  Rate  Increase 


Ninety-four  More  Petitions  To  Stop  the 
Red  Mail  Subsidy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEER.*SKA 
I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  18,  1962 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  day  I  receive  additional  petitions 
calling  for  an  end  to  the  subsidy  for 
Communist  propaganda.  Today  I  have 
submitted  94  more  petitions  to  the 
Speaker's  desk  for  referral. 

These  petitions  are  from  the  following 
States:  California,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Kansas,  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Missouri, 
Nebraska.  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Texas,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  are  justified  in 
their  concern  over  this  situation.  It 
just  does  not  make  sense  for  the  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

OF    NEFRASKA 

!N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  18, 1962 

xMr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
January  16  issue  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  I  learn  the  administration  has 
asked  for  an  increase  of  $10  billion  in  the 
national  debt  limit,  or  an  increase  from 
$298  billion  to  $308  bilUon.  I  believe  the 
reason  given  for  this  increase  is  con- 
tained in  a  statement  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon  who  stated  it  would 
have  to  be  made  if  we  are  to  meet  our 
future  obligations. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  learn  also  that 
one  of  the  first  measures  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
the  postal  rate  bill,  H.R.  7927,  which  is 
expected  to  bring  postal  receipts  some- 
where in  line  with  postal  expenditures. 

It  is  indeed  a  novelty  when  this  ad- 
ministration comes  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerned about  a  deficit.  Those  of  us  who 
through  the  years  have  advocated  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  an  end  to  deficit 
spending  in  Government  might  be  ex- 
pected to  take  heart  over  administration 
support  for  H.R.  7927,  to  increase  postal 
rates. 

However,  I,  for  one,  find  little  encour- 
aging about  this  proposal.  H.R.  7927 
does  not  really  advance  the  cause  of  fis- 
cal responsibility  in  Grovernment.  In 
fact,  its  enactment  would  serve  only  to 
blur  the  true  issues  involved  in  Govern- 
ment spending  policies. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  this  bill 
would  place  still  another  burden  on  the 
American  people  and  on  a  vital  segment 
of  our  economy.  We  are  being  asked  to 
add  to  the  spiral  of  rising  costs  and,  in 
effect,  to  write  a  death  warrant  for 
scores  of  American  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

For  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  pro- 
posed increase  for  second-class  users 
contained  in  this  bill  was  further  deci- 
mate the  ranks  of  American  nev.spa- 
pers  and  magazines.  In  the  last  decade 
alone,  80  magazines  have  closed  shop, 
not  to  mention  the  large  number  of 
newspapers,  dailies  and  weeklies,  which 
have  been  shut  down  by  rising  costs. 

It  would  seem  that  instead  of  jeopar- 
dizing the  existence  of  our  Nation's 
newspapers  and  magazines,  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  ought  to  be 
searching  for  ways  to  halt  this  decline. 
These  publications  are  a  vital  part  of 
our  national  heritage.  They  represent 
the  lifeblood  of  American  thought  and 
culture.  » 
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Yet  the  administration  appears  to 
have  singled  out  America's  newspapers 
and  magazines  for  its  version  of  a  get 
tough  "  fiscal  policy. 

No  matter  that  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines today  are  paying  nearly  twice  what 
they  paid  for  postal  service  a  decade  aKO. 
No  matter  that  they  are  spending  addi- 
tional millions  to  relieve  the  Post  Office 
workload.     What  matters,  says  the  ad- 
ministration,  is   simply  that   there   is   a 
postal  deficit  which  must  be  eliminated. 
The  posture  is  one  of  stern  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility,  but  the  appearance  is  de- 
ceiving     What  IS  proposed  by  H  R.  79J7 
is  not  sound  and  balanced  Government 
financing,  but  discriminatory  treatment 
of    American    business   and    of    a    ba.sic 
American  institution — one  protected  by 
the  first  amendment  of  our  Bill  of  Rights 
I  use  the  word    ■discriminatory"   ad- 
visedly    It  seems  a  paradox  to  me  that 
this  administration   is   urging  Congress 
to    "get    tough"    with    America's    news- 
papers and  magazines,  while  we  are  be- 
ing asked  simultaneously  to  offer  up  ad- 
ditional funds  for  foreign  aid  recipients 
Is     It     not     bad     enough     that     the 
US.    Government    is    subsidizing    Com- 
munist   totalitarian    regimes    which    do 
not  tolerate  a  free  press?     Must  we  do 
Mr  Khrushchev's  work  for  him  and  bu:  y 
our  own'' 

Consider  that  the  United  States  to 
date  has  given  $2  4  billion  to  the  Dicta- 
tor Tito  to  shore  up  his  Communist  yen  - 
ernment  in  Yugoslavia. 

Consider  that  the  United  State.s  to  date 
has  given  $900  million  to  the  Dictator 
Gomulka  to  shore  up  his  Communist 
government  m  Poland 

Consider  that  the  United  States  to 
date  ha-s  given  $700  million  to  shore  up 
the  totalitarian  pro-Communist  govern- 
ment of  Dictator  Sukarno  of  Indonesia, 
and  some  $138  million  to  assist  Kwame 
Nkrumah's  dictatorial  take-over  m 
Ghana 

Consider  that  the  great  and  good 
friend  of  peace  and  nonviolent  means 
India's  Nehru — and  I  should  add,  Goa  .s 
Nehru— has  received  nearly  $3  billum 
of  US  aid.  in  e.xchange  for  u  iucli  he  has 
sent  us  Krishna  Menon 

And  what  of  our  $600  milhon  to 
Egypt's  Nas.ser  '  And  oui-  $350  million 
poured  into  Laos  in  a  fruitless  etTon  tu 
stem  the  Communist  tide  there  ' 

I  believe  that  such  expenditures  must 
ht^  considered  before  we  proceed  to  add 
nrw  and  crippling  burdens  to  a  vita! 
Ameriran  enterprise 

I  am  all  for  fiscal  toughness  Ho^  - 
ever.  I  do  not  propose  to  cut  the  throat 
of  America  s  newspapers  and  ma-azines 
with  one  hand,  and  to  subsidize  Pi,*nd's 
and  Yugoslavia  s  >tate-control!cd  pre.ss 
with  the  othei- 

Yet  IS  this  not  the  end  result  of  the 
administrations  double-standard  ti.scal 
and  postal  policies? 

We  are  providing  aid  fund.-  lo  totali- 
tarian governments  which  sui)prf.s.s  the 
free  exchange  of  ideas,  regimes  w:rh 
srate-controlUd  pre.sses  Are  -a  e  not 
then  subsidizing  tyranny  ovrr  the  peo- 
ples of  tho.se  countries'' 

We  ar»'  giving  aid  to  regime  tiedicat.ci 
to  our  overthrow  -as  aie  all  C'nmmun:-'. 


regimes,    whether    they    operate    out    of 
Moscow,  Peiping,  Warsaw,  or  Belgrade 
Are  we  not  then  subsidizing  our  enemies' 
attack  upon  us ' 

P\irther.  as  my  esteemed  colleague,  Mr. 
CrNNiNGHAM.  of  Nebra-ska,  point.s  out, 
existing  Post  Oflice  policy  regarding  dis- 
tribution of  foreign  Communist  propa- 
ganda through  the  U  S  mails  constitutes 
an  added  subsidy  for  our  enemy's  propa- 
ganda arsenal. 

Through  foreign  aid  ue  are  paving  for 
the  printing,  and  thrm^h  postal  policy 
we  are  paying  for  the  distribution  of 
Communist  propaganda  Indeed,  if  our 
Government  i.s  to  adopt  a  "get  tough  " 
fiscal  approach  to  the  printed  word,  it 
would  seem  that  Communist  propa- 
ganda, rather  than  our  own  free  Ameri- 
can press  would  be  the  proper  place  to 
start 

But  this  line  of  reasoning:  however  ap- 
parent, does  not  conform  to  eurrent  ad- 
ministration thinking  As  I  have  said 
we  seemingly  operate  on  a  double  stand- 
ard nowadays 

To  illustrate  how  this  double  standard 
works,  let  me  quote  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral concerning  the  need  for  an  increase 
in  postal  rates  In  his  testimonv  b»'forr 
the  Hou.-;e  Post  OfTlce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee.  Mr    Day  declared 

If  the  Coiifc^rf.s.s  declcJes  that  seci  iiM!-i!,,.s.s 
r.H'es  shrtll  not  be  raised  substaiif i.i!) v  then 
by  ih.it.  dprisi  ;n  ConRr^ss  will  have  det^r- 
rniiieU  that  the  fair  price  for  delivering  riews- 
paptrs  and  ni.ina/ines  must  continue  to  he 
paid,  in  part,  by  Die  taxpayers  of  our  Na- 
tion 

Now  although  I  believe  that  Mr  Day 
IS  sincere  in  his  solicitude  for  the  Amei  i- 
can  taxpayer  I  submit  that  his  state- 
ment IS  unique  in  the  annals  of  this  ad- 
ministrations legislative  appeals  to  the 
Congress, 

In  what  other  legislative  aie.i  has  any 
administration  spokesman  imploring 
f'ongres.s  to  do  its  duty  a~ked  that  we 
consider  the  interests  of  the  taxpaver^ 
of  our  Natioip 

Certainly,  amid  all  the  incantations 
currently  being  invoked  in  behalf  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  our  need  to  stake 
that  organization  to  another  $100  mil- 
lion of  rs  credit.  I  have  heard  not  one 
■Aord  concerning  the  interests  of  the 
.Am-  1  lean  taxpaver 

.And  wlien  the  ;idm:!astration  recently 
•Aeiir  thidiu'h  the  motions  (.if  ieappr;i:s- 
:ng  our  aid  to  Ti'o  and  Nkrumah.  I 
h.eaid  much  learned  chatter  .ii>out  self- 
determination,  noiuilinemeni  and  th.i' 
iike  but  hardly  a  muimur  jb(.ut  iio-A 
the  interests  of  the  taxpayer^  vf  our 
Nation  would  be  affected 

Yet  an  administration  uh.irh.  sees 
nntlung  wrong  with  the  us»'  of  our  tax 
dollars  to  subsidize  Communist  totali- 
tarian propaganda  now  expres.ses  alarm 
over  the  prospect  that  American  tax  dol- 
lars might  help  this  Nations  free  press 
Actually  contrary  to  Mr  Dav  s  impli- 
cations coPiSidei  able  evidence  exists 
that  our  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
payiiu.'  their  fair  share  of  the  postal  bill, 
and  then  some  Certainly,  even  the 
Postma.ster   General   mu.st   concede  that 


Moreover,  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  administration's  proposed  postal 
rate  increase  will  accomplish  its  own 
purpose  Increased  rates  will  inevitably 
lead  to  the  sharp  curtailment  of  the 
distribution  of  print,  even  among  those 
(publications  which  can  survive  the 
added  costs 

These  survivors  of  the  postal  increase 
will  lj<"  able  to  stay  in  business  only  by 
raising  the  price  of  their  publication  or 
bv  increasing  their  advertising  raU^s 
In  either  case,  there  will  be  dropouts 
whnh  will  reduce  circulation,  earning 
power,  and  production  of  postal  reve- 
nues 

But  aside  from  the  economic  aspect 
of  this  issue,  there  is  one  vital  matter  of 
the  educational  and  cultural  contribu- 
tion made  by  newspapers  and  magazines 
to  the  community  and  the  Nation. 

Prom  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 
ue  have  .sought  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  a  free  pre.ss  through  reasonable  postal 
rate<  There  is  no  need  to  recite  the 
important  role  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines have  played  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  this  free  society. 

If  only  for  this  reason,  we  should  care- 
fully consider  any  legislation  which 
threatens  to  diminish  this  role.  In  other 
words  ev(>n  if  Mr  Day  were  correct  and 
the  American  taxpayer  were  supporting 
some  part  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
distribution,  a  valid  ca>e  exists  that  this 
lepresenLs  an  investment  in  America's 
free  institutions 

Consider  too  that  the  proposed  postal 
rate  increase  will  have  it.s  most  harmful 
efTect  on  our  small  weekly  and  daily 
newspapers,  on  agricultural,  educational. 
relimous  and  similar  specialized  publica- 
tions which  contribute  so  greatly  to 
keepiiif   a  fioo  people  informed 

How  then  should  the  administration's 
i;et  tou-h  '  fi.scal  approach  to  American 
new^pajvrs  and  magazines  he  viewed' 

From  the  perspective  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  publishers,  they  can  only  envy 
from  afar  the  privileged  fiscal  statiLs  of 
U  S -subsidized  state-owned  presses  in 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  Well  might 
American  publishers  wonder  why  no 
member  of  the  administration  has  ques- 
tioned whether  TittVs  publication  Borba 
IS  giving  the  US  tax{)ayer  a  fair  break 
for  our  $2  4  billion 

From  the  persi)«'ctive  of  the  Com- 
muMisf.s  they  can  find  encouragement  m 
the  fact  that  while  the  United  States  is 
aiding  in  tlie  printing  and  dissemination 
of  Red  propaganda,  it  is  sharpening  its 
fi.scal  knife  to  whittle  down  the  ranks  of 
free  American  neuspajjers  and  maga- 
zines 

From  the  \  leu  of  the  American  tax- 
payer, he  might  well  look  forward  to  a 
day.  not  too  distant,  when  his  favorite 
newspai)er  or  magazine  is  no  longer  b*^- 
ing  published,  although  copies  of 
USSR  and  other  privileged  Red  jnib- 
lications  are  still  available. 

Indeed,  cultural  exchange  is  enlight- 
ening although  it,s  cost  comes  rather 
high 

As  fij!  my.seif.  I  do  not  intend  to  sup- 


the.se  publications  make  a  sub-lantial  {xn  t  legislation  which  will  endanger  th. 
contribuMor:  to  postal  revenues  each  existence  of  American  newspapers  anc 
^'"'  magazines,  so  long  as  this  administra- 
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tion  squandi  rs  billions  of  dollars  sup- 
porting a'len  and  enemy  countries  and 
institutions. 

If  the  adninistration  is  sincere  in  its 
c  iMcern  for  the  taxpayer,  then  let  our 
leaders  turn  their  attention  toward  a 
real  reas.se.ssment  of  where  our  foreign 
aid  money  is  going,  and  whether  the 
American  people  are  getting  their 
iiviney's  worth  out  of  it. 

Finally,  let  the  administration  reas- 
sess Its  attitude  toward  our  own  Ameri- 
can newspapers  and  magazines,  taking 
into  consideration  their  traditional  im- 
portance to  a  free  society. 

Unless  such  a  reassessment  takes 
place,  this  administration  may  well  be 
known  to  future  generations  not  as  one 
which  encouraged  America's  cultural 
tradition,  but  rather  as  the  leadership 
which  stifled  it 


By  Their  Votes   Ye    Shall   Know  Them 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Thursday.  January  18.  1962 

Mr  ALGE:R  Mr  Speaker,  in  pre- 
senting this  report  it  is  not  my  inten- 
'leii  to  prove  which  view  is  right  or 
wrong.  No  Member  need  apologize  for 
his  position  on  legislation,  whether  it 
be  liberal  or  conservative  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  that  his  position  be 
truly  presented  to  the  people  and  that 
IS  the  purpose  of  this  compilation  which 
n:akes  clear  the  relative  positions  of  the 
two  parties 

The  voting  record  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  proves  the  dif- 
ference between  conservatives  and  lib- 
erals Every  vote  analysis  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion,  that  the  Republican 
Party  is  controlled  by  conservatives  and 
the  Dt-mocratic  Party  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  liberals. 

The  course  Congress  will  take  is  de- 
termined on  the  first  vote  of  every  new- 


Congress,  the  vote  to  organize  the  House 
and  Senate.  This  is  the  vote  to  elect 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  and  it  is  al- 
ways decided  on  a  straight  party  hne. 
On  this  vote  every  Democrat,  no  matter 
how  conservative  he  claims  to  be.  will 
vote  for  congressional  leaders  and  com- 
mittee chairmen  for  the  majority  of 
committees.  Senators  and  Congressmen 
with  the  most  liberal  voting  records  on 
welfare  state  legislation,  pork  barrel 
bills,  and  legislation  calling  for  more  and 
more  centralization  of  government.  The 
only  way  the  people  can  be  sure  Con- 
gress will  enact  conservative  legislation 
is  to  make  sure  the  machinery  of  Con- 
gress Is  In  the  hands  of  conservatives 
and  the  record  proves  that  the  Rcpuuli- 
can  Party  is  far  more  conservative. 

The  people  decide  whether  Congress 
is  liberal  or  conservative  on  election 
day  according  to  which  party  they  put 
in  control  of  the  Congress.  By  urging 
the  election  of  a  conservative  Congress 
I  do  not  intend  that  we  should  change 
the  present  procedures  of  Congress.  I 
suggest  that  we  change  those  who  con- 
trol those  procedures  to  more  nearly  re- 
flect the  attitude  of  the  people. 

This  report  is  presented  so  the  voter 
may  know  the  facts  concerning  the  lib- 
eral and  conservative  voting  records  of 
the  key  Members  of  Congress.  Regard- 
less of  the  individual  citizen's  conviction 
he  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  assure 
that  his  point  of  view  will  be  represented 
in  Congress. 

The  following  tables  show  the  vot- 
ing records  according  to  the  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action— conserva- 
tive—AFI^-CIO  Committee  on  Political 
Action— COPE— Human  Events con- 
servative—Americans for  Democratic 
Action— ultraliberal— and  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly— impartial.  Regardless 
of  which  table  you  use.  from  the  right, 
left,  or  middle  of  the  road,  the  results  are 
the  same — Republicans  are  conservative 
and  Democrats  are  liberal. 

Compare  overall  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic votes  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.    Which  party  is  conservative? 

Human  events  poll  on  10  key  issues  in 
1st  session  of  87th  Congress.  The  is- 
sues: First,  enlarge  the  Rules  Committee; 
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second,  administration's  emergency  feed 
grain  program  for  1961;  third,  fair  labor 
standards    amendments;    fourth     Area 
Redevelopment  Act;  fifth.  Federal' Water 
f°""^^°"  Control  Act  Amendments   of 
1961;  sixth.  Housing  Act  of  1961;  seventh 
stabilize  the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  by 
small  domestic  producers  on  public   In- 
dian,  and   other  lands;   eighth.   Emer- 
gency Educational  Act  of  1961-    ninth 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses 
Control  Act  of  1961;  tenth,  public  works 
appropriation  for  fiscal  1962:  167  north- 
ern Republicans,  voted  conservative  85  8 
percent;   7  southern  Republicans    voted 
c-n-ervativc  90.5  percent;  total  174  Re- 
r  -''li-rins  OG  percent.    One  hundred  and 
sixty -three   northern  Democrats    voted 
con.servative,   48   percent;    96   southern 
Democrats,  voted  cc  nservatlve.  49  3  per- 
cent; total,  259  Democrats.  21.2  percent. 

AMtRJCANS  FOR  DEMOCRATIC  ACTION 

ADA  rated  9"  southern  Democrat  Con- 
gressmen and  7  southern  Republican 
Congressmen  in  1961.  According  to 
ADA,  judging  Members  on  their  liberal 
voting  record,  ratings  for  1961:  97  south- 
ern Democrat  Congressmen  received  a 
total  of  317  plus  ratings;  7  southern  Re- 
publican Congressmen  received  a  total  of 
2  plus  ratings. 


I 


ACTION 


AFX    CIO      COMMITTEE      ON      POLITICAL 
COPE 

The  following  data  is  compiled  on  the 
basis  of  how  COPE  rated  Members  of 
Congress  for  the  80th  through  the  86th 
Congresses.  This  record  is  based  on  61 
key  votes  in  the  House  from  1947  through 
1960.  covering  the  80th  through  the  86th 
Congresses : 

The  overall  House  Democrat  average 
support  rating  for  liberal  COPE.  69  7 
percent;  the  overall  House  Republican 
rating.  23.9  percent;  91  southern  Demo- 
crats had  an  average  support  rating  for 
COPE,  38.8  percent;  5  southern  Repub- 
licans. 8.8  percent;  41  border  State  Dem- 
ocrats average  support  rating  for  COPE. 
76.1  percent;  6  border  State  Republicans. 
26.9  percent;  45  big  city  Democrats  aver- 
age support  for  COPE.  97.9  percent;  20 
big  city  Republicans,  39.8  percent;  102 
other  Democrats  average  support  for 
COPE,  94.7  percent;  121  other  Republi- 
cans. 29  percent. 
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COMPARISON     ..r     CONSERVATIVE-LIBER.\L     V      rl.VG 
HFCORDS     r,r     H.,I-SE      ME.MBER.S     OF     W.W.S      AND 

Mf..A.Ns    f.  i.M  Mtrrt  E 

Thp  Constitution,  article  1.  section  7 
states : 

Ai;  Bi;:.,  r  ir  r,i:.siiii?  Revenue  shall  orlv.Mi.,i'e 
in  Uie  H  "i.'C  .f  Representatives;  b\;t  the 
Seii.i'e  n..iy  pro;>f«e  or  concur  with  Amend- 
ment.s  .i.s  on  other  Bills. 

To  exercise  lU  authority  as  specified  m 
the  Constitution,  the  Hoi-se  of  Repre- 
sentatives created  the  Ways  and  Meaii^ 
Committee. 


The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  i.s 
the  revenue-raising  committee  Kvcrv 
money-raising  bill,  all  bills  dealing  with 
tariffs  and  trade,  all  bills  dealing  with 
income  taxes,  excise  taxes,  ImptirLs,  and 
social  security  taxes  come  before  this 
committee.  All  but  one  of  the  major 
programs  called  for  by  the  President  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  me.ssage  will  be 
handled  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Money  bills  in  the  Senate  are  handled 
by   the  Senate   Finance  Committee,   but 


tlie  Senate  is  always  extremely  careful 
not  to  intrude  upon  the  authority  by 
which  the  House  originates  tax  legisla- 
tion and  invariably  postpones  any  hear- 
ings on  money  raising  bills  until  after 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  completed  its  work  on  these  meas- 
ures. 

The  following  tables,  prepared  by  tlie 
miparlial  and  objective  news  service. 
Congressional  Quarterly,  compares  the 
conservative-liberal  voting  records  of 
Members   on    those   committees   on   key 
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issues  effecting  our  economy  from  1945 
i!;:ough  1961; 

Kt\   Votes,  .S<;-ores  of  Way.s  and  Means 
Committee 

1  H  H    3J40    Reciprocal  Trade  AgreemenU 

Exiei.'ion  Act  Knutson.  Republican,  of 
Miniio.'iot.v  motion  to  recommit  Reciprocal 
Tr.ule  Agreements  Extension  bill  to  Ways  and 
M  II.-  C  mimittee  with  Instructions  to  report 
a  2-ye.ir  extension  of  existing  law.  Re- 
Je.-t:'i  IMl  212  (Democrats.  13  204:  Republi- 
cans It57  7;  American  Labor  Party  0-1;  Pro- 
gre.sftr.  .•  1    Ui.  M.iy  26    1945 

2  H  H  ti556  Roclpri>cal  Trade  Agreements 
Kxtcnsioii  Act  l>nighton.  Democrat,  of 
N  r!h  Car. .Una.  motion  to  reommlt  Reclp- 
r  .>;  Irude  Agreementa  Extension  bill  to 
\\  ,iy.-  .ind  Mf.iii.s  Committee  with  Instruc- 
tions U->  reix>rt  a  8-year  extension  of 
exLsting  law  Rejected  168  211  (Democrats. 
150  6,  Republicans  16  205;  American  Labor 
t'..rty  2   Oi    M;iy  26    1948 

H  HH  1211  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Art  i.f  1949  Simpson,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
.sylvanla,  motion  U>  recommit  trade  agree- 
inei'.t.s    exten.siiii    bill    to    Ways    and    Means 


Committee,  extending  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram until  June  12.  1951,  and  repealing  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1948.  Rejected 
151  241  (Democrats,  7-235:  Republicans.  144- 
5;  American  Labor  Party  0-1 1  February  9 
1949.  ' 

4.  H.R.  1612.  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951.  Simpson,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, amendment  to  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1961  directing  Tariflf  Com- 
mission to  determine  minimum  tarlfT  rates 
for  protection  of  U.S  industries,  and  require 
that  If  tarlfTs  are  lowered  below  that  point 
or  If  already  lower  and  not  raised  to  the 
minimum,  full  Information  shall  be  filed  with 
Congress  Agreed  to  225-168  (Democrats  42- 
163:  Republic.nns,  183  4;  Independent  0-1) 
February  7,  1951. 

5.  H.R.  1.  Reciprocal  trade  extension  Reed 
Republican  of  New  York,  motion  to  recom- 
mit trade  agreements  extension  bill  to  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  with  instructions  to 
require  the  President  to  comply  with  recom- 
mendations of  the  Tariff  Commission  except 
when  national  security  is  involved  Rejected 
199-206  (Democrat*.  80-140;  Republicans, 
119  66).   February   18.   1955 
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6  H.R  2151.  Wool  Import  duties.  Passage 
of  bill  to  suspend  for  3  years  the  Import 
duties  on  certain  coarse  wools.  Passed  250- 
129  (Democrats,  147-52;  Republicans  103- 
77).  February  4,  1968. 

A  !  ^^ol^^^^-  "^^^^  Agreements  Extension 
,u  "o  f-  P'^o^i^'^g  a  5-year  extension  of 
the  Presidents  authority  to  enter  trade 
agreements  Reed,  Republican  of  New  York 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  without  Instructions  Re- 
jected 146-268  (Democrats.  61-160;  Republi- 
cans, 8>  108),  June  11,  1958. 

A^  ".^,o?f^^  '^'''^^  Agreements  Extension 
^17  Q°o  r^  P^^sage  of  the  bill.  Passed 
,ll^la  '^^'^o^^-^^s.  184-39;  Republicans. 
133-59) .  June  11,   1958. 

9.  H.R.  1217.   Amend  the  TarlfT  Act  of  1930 
to  remove  for  2  years  the  duty  on  amorphous 
graphite    valued    at    less    than   $50   per    to-^ 
Passed  278-116  (Democrats,  161-95-  Republ-- 
cans,    127-21).   February  2,    1960. 

10.  H.R.84.  Authorize     a     4-year     subsidy 
program    for    small    lead    and    zinc    mines 
Passed   196-172    (Democrats,   169-49-    Repub- 
licans,   27-123),   August   24,    1961 
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N.'t  I  ll^:ll.l^  for  nil  1.'  t.  .-t  ndlc-iills. 
KhT    Votes,    Scores    of   Sinate   Finance 

COMMITTE* 

1  HR  12381  National  debt  celling  in- 
'-rease  Pkoxmire,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin 
amendment  to  establUh  a  20-percent  wlth- 
1'  'Iding  tax  on  Income  from  Interest  and 
dividends  Rejected  34-62  (Democrats,  22- 
n.  Republicans,  2-31),  June  20.  1960.  Pres- 
ident Ei.-enhower  did  not  take  a  position  on 
■!ip   amendment. 

2  HR  12961.  McCartht,  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota,  amendment  to  repeal  the  4-per- 

ent  tax  credit  on  dividend  Income  exceeding 
».'0  from  domeaUc  corporations.  Af^reed  to 
42  21  (Democrats.  39-12;  Republicans.  3-29) . 
'une  20,  I960.'  A  "nay"  was  a  vote  support- 
:i'K  President  Elsenhower's  position. 
-i    HR    12281.  Clark,  Democrat,  of  Penn- 

v;\,inla.  amendment  to  prohibit  tax  deduc- 
'oiis  for  business  entertainment  expenses, 
'■>t''ept  for  food  and  beverages,  to  limit  to 
*10  per  person  the  amount  of  a  business  gift 
•hat  Is  tax  deductible  and  to  prohibit  deduc- 
tions for  dues  or  inltlatlnf  them  to  social, 
'■hletlc  or  sporting  clubs.     Agreed  to  45-39 


(Democrats.  36-14:  Republicans.  9-23).  June 
20,  1960.  President  Elsenhower  did  not  take 
a  position  on  the  amendment. 

4.  H.R.  12680.  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1960.  Javits,  Republican,  of  New  York, 
substitute  for  pending  Anderson,  Democrat, 
of  New  Mexico,  amendment  (see  below)  pro- 
viding a  choice  of  specified  minimum  medi- 
cal benefits,  financed  by  Federal-State 
matching  grants,  for  persons  over  -35  choos- 
ing to  participate  In  the  program.  Rejected 
28-67  (Democrats,  0-62;  Republicans,  28-5). 
August  23,  1960.  President  Elsenhower  did 
not  take  a  position  on  the  amendment. 

5.  HJl.  12360.  Anderson,  Democrat,  New 
Mexico,  amendment  providing  medical  bene- 
fits for  all  social  security  retirees  68  and 
over,  to  be  financed  by  an  Increase  In  the 
social  security  payroll  tax.  Rejected,  44-51 
(Democrats,  43-19;  Republicans,  1-32),  Au- 
gust 23,  1960.  A  "nay"  was  a  vote  support- 
ing President  Elsenhower's  position. 

6.  H.R.  3935.  Pair  Labor  SUndards  Amend- 
ments of  1961.  GoLDWATER,  Republican,  Ari- 
zona,  amendment   to   require   the   Secretary 


of  Labor  to  recommend  Import  quotas  or 
tariffs,  which  the  President  at  his  discretion 
could  put  In  effect,  If  after  Investigation  the 
Secretary  determined  that  Imports  from  low- 
wage  countries  were  endangering  the  living 
standards  of  U5.  workers  whose  wages  were 
regulated  by  State  or  Federal  law.  Rejected, 
39-55  (Democrats,  15-46;  Republicans,  24-9), 
April  19,  1961.  President  Kennedy  did  not 
take  a  position  on  the  amendment. 

7.  HH.  12591.  Senate  committee  version  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1958.  Payne.  Republican.  Maine,  amendment 
to  provide  that  Congress  may  override  the 
President's  disapproval  of  a  Tariff  Commis- 
sion recommendation  within  60  days  by  a 
majority  vote  of  each  Chamber.  Rejected. 
34-57  (Democrats,  8-36;  Republicans.  26-21). 
July  22,  1958.  A  "nay"  was  a  vote  supporting 
President  Elsenhower's  position. 

8.  HJl.  12591.  Passage  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments extension  bill.  Passed,  72-16  (Demo- 
crats, 36-8;  Republicans  36-10),  July  22, 
1958.  A  "yea"  was  a  vote  supporting  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  pyosltlon. 
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BRr(  E  AiGFR  FJepubllnnn  of  Texas.  Fifth 
District .  ,i<e  4.r  Hovjse  1955  61.  cnmnUttee 
Ways  and  Menn.s.  previous  conimittee.  Pub- 
lic W'lrk.s;  pr' iffs-sii^n.  real  estate  de-.elnp- 
ment  i  head  (if  Altjer  Developniei)'  in  D.ilKi.s 
experierue  iiviati-in  cadet  in  Arn  v  .Air  Corps 
la   Wurld  W.ir  II 

Stiven  B  Dkr'h  NiAN.  Fifpubiuan.  of  Now 
York.  Second  District;  age  45.  H  luse  1953  «1. 
ci'mmlttee  Ways  and  Means,  prev;.<\i.s  com- 
mittee.^ District  of  Columbia,  In'er.state  and 
FurelKii  Commerce:  profession  lawyer:  ex- 
periencf>.  Infantry  officer.  World  War  II.  Pur- 
ple Heart.  Bronze  Star,  and  foreign  service 
ribbons  in  European  theater,  councilm.m 
North  Hempstead,  N  Y 

Herman  T  ScHNEEBixr.  Rppublicm  o; 
Pennsylvania.  17th  District,  age  54.  Hou.->e 
196a  61  comnu'tees.  Ways  and  Means  Pub!:'; 
Work.s  I  resigned  I  ;  previous  committee 
Banking  and  Currency,  profession  busines.s 
(OuJf  Oil  I  ;  experience.  World  War  11  ■.  eterar. 
head  of  civic  fundralslng  groups  sch-il 
board  Orlt  award  for  merttoriou.s  c  'mn.u- 
nity  service 

Marth.\  W  Grikfiths,  Denuxrat  of  Mich- 
igan 17th  District;  age  49;  House  iy55  61. 
ccjm-i.litees.  Banking  and  Currency  Oovern- 
ment  Operations,  Joint  Economic,  profession, 
lawyer:  experience,  Michigan  Legislature 
1949  52,  Judge  of  recorder's  Cfuirt  1953.  legal 
adviser  for  Business  &  Profession. il  Women's 
Clubs  of  Michigan 

Ci.ark  W  Thompson.  Demoor.it  of  Texas 
Ninth  Dlstiict.  age  65.  House  19,33  35.  1947 
61:  committee  Agriculture,  previoiis  com- 
mittee. Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries;  pro- 
fesalon.  business;  experience,  veteran  of 
World  Wars  I  and  II,  president  nt  Galvest<  n 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  public  relations 
counsel  for  American  National  Life  Insur- 
ance Co    and  National  Hotel  Co   of  Oalvpston 


The  President's  Budget 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF     IOW\ 

IN   THE  HOUt^E  OF  RB3>REi>EN T ATIVE8 
Thursday  January  18.  1962 

Mr.  JENSEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
hitcned  to  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sage with  fear  and  misgivin.gs  for  the 
future.  This  budget  request  calls  for 
an  expenditure  of  $93  bilhon  in  round 
figures,  an  amount  which  tJie  mind  of 


man   cannot   comprehend   and    which   I 

am  .sure  w.U  ro.-^ulL  m  a  196J  fl.scal  year 
deficit  of  at  leait  $5  bilhon.  adcied  to 
the  1962  fiscal  year  deficit  of  ai  W'.i.st  $10 
ijilhon.  making  $15  bilhon  to  add  to  o'.r 
Federal  debt  nrjw  a  reality  of  $300  billion 
:n  round  fuurcs.  Tlus  is  mor."  than  all 
the  other  nation.s  in  the  world  ail  p'.it 
together  owe  their  federal  bondholdrr.s 

A.s  a  mfmbcr  of  tlie  Hou.se  Appropna- 
Uon.s  Committee  for  20  .sc.oion.s  uf  Con- 
gress, I  have  seen  this  country  of  ours 
rollini:  down  the  bankrupt  route  full 
spc'd  ahead.  We  are  bound  to  crash 
and  sooner  than  we  think,  I  fea;- 

I  can  only  promise  that  I  .-hall,  as  al- 
ways, exert  my  very  best  efforts  to  re- 
duce tills  unconscionable  budt;et  by  the 
billions  To  hr  uoithy  of  my  place  I  can. 
nor  Will  I  do  It-.-s 


Budget   Message 


EXTFJ^SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF     (JHIO 

IN    THE  HOCSE  OF  KF:I-RESENTA  IIVK 

Thursday.  January  18.  1962 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker  as  I  lisU-ned 
today  to  the  readmit  of  the  Presidents 
budget  message.  I  couJd  not  but  think 
of  a  statement  once  made  by  the  patron 
saint  of  the  LK'mocrat  Party.  Thomas 
Jefferson.     He  .said : 

I  place  econ.iniy  among  the  Jlrst  and  most 
important  virtues  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  of  dangers  We  must  make  our 
choice  between  economy  and  liberty,  or  pro- 
fusion and  servitude  If  we  can  prevent 
the  C'overnment  fr(im  w;t.'^.tlng  the  l.ib<irs  of 
the  {>eop!e  under  the  preten.e  (  f  car'.:;g  f  ,r 
th»rr,  they  will  be  h.ip]iy 

Also.  Mr  Speaker.  Mr.  Jefferson  inu.st 
have  read  difTerent  history  than  those 
of  the  Democrat  Party  who  have  followed 
him,  for  he.  JefTerson,  said: 

My  reading  of  history  c.uiv  luces  me  that 
moat  bad  govern:ner.t  results  frjm  too  much 
government. 

Perhaps.  Mr  Speaker.  Mr  Jefferson 
foresaw  that  such  a  budget  nifs-sage  as 


this  mu!u   cnir   lu  iht    CoiiKi'ess  wlvn 
he  said: 

The  natural  progress  of  things  !,s  for  lib- 
er-y  to  yield  and  government  to  gain 
gr«jiind. 

But,  as  you  know,  he  also  said: 

Tli.it  gcnernment  is  best  which  governs 
lea.st 

.Mr  Sp«ak.r.  listening  to  the  Presi- 
dents budget  message.  I  like  wliat  Mr. 
Ji'!!ci son  had  to  sav. 


U.S.    Lumber    Mills    Lose   Market 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I  'F 

HON.  JACK  WESTUND 

or   w\>H;NGroN 

IN    ll'.K  HOL'.-^F  op  HFPRE.SENTATlVEy 

Thur-duy.  January  18.  1962 

Mr  WESTLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lumber  industry  in  my  district,  the  State 
of  Wa-shington  and  the  Pacific  coast  is 
faced  with  the  .serious  problem  caused  by 
an  inva-sion  of  the  east  coast  markets 
by  British  Columbia  lumber  mills. 

The  senousne.ss  of  the  situation  Is 
evident  when  you  look  at  a  few  figures. 
In  1951.  west  coast  producers  held  93  per- 
cent of  the  cast  coast  market.  Last 
year,  the  west  coast  share  dropped  to 
43  percent,  with  British  Columbia  ri.sing 
to  57  percent. 

One  of  the  contributing  factors  is  the 
Jones  Act  which  requires  that  our  west 
coast  mills  must  ship  Uieir  lumber  to 
.'\tlaiitic  coast  poi  t.s  on  American-flag 
slnps.  On  the  other  hand  Canadian 
mills  can  u.se  ships  registered  under  for- 
eign flags.  The  higher  cost*  of  American 
shipping  have  eiven  the  Cftnadians  an 
estimated  $7  to  $11  per  thousand -board - 
feet  competitive  advantage. 

These  higher  casts  arc  caused  by 
huher  wa^fs  paid  American  shipping 
employees,  v.am>-s  that  are  subsidized 
by  the  taxpayers  Our  lumber  mills  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Mr.  Speaker,  only 
want  a  chance  to  meet  Canadian  com- 
petition on  ira.sonably  equal  grounds 
B'.t   v^heii     h\    virtue  of  a   subsidy  paid 
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hy  the  Federal  Government,  the  costs 
of  shipping  lumber  are  so  far  out  of  pro- 
portion as  to  cause  unfair  competition, 
then  that  cause  must  be  eliminated. 

.Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
1(  uislation  which.  I  believe,  would  elim- 
inate this  cause.  My  bill  would  amend 
tlie  Jonfs  Act  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
ri  ta:  V  of  Commerce  shall  have  the  avi- 
thoiity  to  waive  provisions  of  the  a:, 
as  It  applies  to  any  American  industry 
wh(n  he  finds  after  hearings  that  such 
industry  is  losing  a  substantial  part  of 
Its  business  to  foreign  competitors 
tlirough  the  application  of  such  act. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  early  hear- 
in.tis  will  be  held  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee .so  that  action  can  be  taken  dur- 
ing this  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 
Tliis  problem  to  which  I  have  referred 
needs  to  be  solved  if  we  want  to  keep 
our  mills  at  full  employment. 


Needed: 


Good  Stewardship  of  National 
Wealth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  'i-HE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  18. 1962 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  message  today  again  fo- 
cuses the  spotlight  of  national  thinking 
upon  our  fiscal  affairs. 

The  $92-plus  billion  budget  prepared 
for  1963  represents.  If  adopted  by  the 
Congres.s.  a  whopping  increase  in  ex- 
penditures. 

As  we  recall,  the  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  1962  was  about  $80  billion.  Ac- 
cording to  best  estimates,  however, 
spending  is  running  at  a  rate  of  about 
$89  billion — but  still  below  the  budget 
piesented  today. 

In  view  of  the  skyrocketing  Federal 
budgets,  the  Congres.s  will  want  to  take 
a  microscopic  look  at  the  proposals  and 
hold  expenditures  down  to  absolute 
es.sentials. 

Overall.  I  believe  that  we.  as  a  people, 
need  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  direc- 
tion and  purpose  of  all  U.S.  expendi- 
tures— both  governmental  and  nongov- 
ernmental. 

In  such  critical  times,  our  Nation  needs 
not  only  farsighted  leadership  in  Gov- 
ernment, but  also  a  deep  sense  of  citizen 
responsibility  in  directing  and  utilizing 
all  our  national  wealth  to  best  serve  us 
individually,  and  as  a  nation. 

Recently,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment in  further  deta-1  on  this  aspect  of 
our  national  spending.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  excerpts  of  these  com- 
ments printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sfnator  -WiLrv  Urcfs  l»e2  Good  Steward- 
ship OF  National  Wealth  Pkogkam  by 
U.S.  CrrizcNS 

Today,  US.  citizen.s  cam   and  eprnd   more 
money;   live,  eat,  piny,   and  work  on   higher 
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standards;    (a)   than  ever  before  In  history: 
and  (b»  than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 

In  i960,  we,  as  a  nation,  had  a  gross  na- 
tional pt-oduct  of  about  $504  billion,  and  na- 
tional income  of  #417  billion.  (For  1961,  the 
rates  are  higher:  $540  billion  GNP  and  $426 
billion  national  income  ) 

Of  U.S.  annual  Income,  about  $80  billion 
plus  are  siphoned  off  for  Federal  taxes. 

As  taxpayers,  we  attempt  to  require,  and 
rightly  so.  responsible  handling  ol'funds  by 
Uncle  Sam. 

In  these  times  of  great  national  challenge, 
however,  I  believe  it  is  equally  necessary 
that  we  as  citizens  reevaluate  our  utilization 
or  dissipation  of  our  share  of  the  Nation's 
resources. 

In  1960  (the  latest  year  for  which  com- 
plete statistics  are  available!,  general  cate- 
gories of  expenditures  dn  round  figure.';) 
were   a.s   follows: 


Food. 


[In  billion."  of  dollar.'- ! 


70  0 


Household  operations 45  0 

Hou.'-lng 42  0 

Clothing,  accessories,  and  Jewelry 34.0 

Transportation  (private  and  public  I  ..  40.  0 

Medical    care 20  0 

Personal  business  (interest,  Insurance, 

etc.) 20.  0 

Recreation 20  0 

Alcoholic  beverages 10  0 

Tobacco 70 

Private  education  and  research 4.5 

Religious  and  welfare  activities 4  6 

Foreign  travel 30 

In  our  free  N.itlon,  every  citizen,  of  course, 
has  a  right  to  spend  Income,  without  direc- 
tion or  accountability,  to  serve  his  own  need. 
Inclination,  or  goods. 

As  stewards  of  the  re.sources  of  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world,  however,  we  must  ask 
ourselves:  Are  we  using  our  resources  for  the 
l>est  purposes?  'What  changes  can,  or  should 
be  made  for  more  effective  utilization  of  our 
national  wealth  to  better  serve  individual 
and   national   Interests? 

The  American  people  and  the  Nation,  I  be- 
lieve, could  well  benefit  from  a  soul-search- 
ing analysis  of  our  dollar-by-dollar  spending 
programs.  The  piu-pose  would  be,  as  pos- 
sible, to  more  effectively  utilize  annual  in- 
come of  U.S.  citizens  (which,  incidentally, 
far  exceeds  In  value  the  annual  gross  na- 
tional product  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world) .  If  this  were  done,  it  would  help  to: 
(1)  Benefit  us  IndivlduaUy;  (2)  enable  citi- 
zens to  assume  a  larger  share  of  responsi- 
bility now  generally  shouldered  by  Uncle 
Sam;  and  (3)  provide  the  Nation  with 
greater  strength  in  meeting  the  challenge 
of   the  times. 


Lanacbiaf  of  U^.S.  ''Joacph  Strauss" 
(DDG-16)  by  New  York  Shipbulding 
Corp.,  Camden,  NJ.,  December  9,  1961 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT7VES 

Thursday,  January  18, 1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  December  9,  1961,  the  U.S.S. 
Joseph  Strauss,  the  fifth  of  six  guided- 
missile  destroyers  built  by  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Coi-p.,  was  launched  with 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Haines  Cobum  of  Welles- 
ley,  Mass.,  a  granddaughter  of  Admiral 
Strauss,  as  its  sponsor. 


This  new  guided -missile  destroyer 
honors  the  late  Adm.  Joseph  Strauss, 
who  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  in  the  class  of  1885  and  retired 
in  1925,  after  40  years  of  distinguished 
service. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in 
the  launching  program  and  to  deliver 
the  following  address: 

ADrP.ESS     BY      REPRESE^•T.^TIVE      J.-.MES     E       V.^N• 

Zandt,  Member  of  Congress,  20rH  Distrkt 
OF  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Launching  of 
THE  U.S  S.  "Joseph  Strauss  '  at  Camden, 
N.J.  December  9,  1961 

Launching  a  new  warship  is  always  a  grc;-,t 
d.iv  for  the  Navy  and  for  the  Nation. 

That  day  is  made  even  more  noteworthy 
when  the  name  a-ssigned  to  this  ship  is  t).e 
U.S.S.  Joseph  Strau.ss. 

Admiral  Strauss  served  his  country  well 
and  honorably  for  a  period  of  time  which 
stretched  over  50  years. 

The  touchstones  of  his  long  and  disti.r;- 
guished  career  in  the  Navy  were  a  devotion 
to  duty.  Integrity,  and  Indisputable  profes- 
sional skill. 

He  demonstrated  these  qualities  in  everv 
post  he  held. 

At  sea  he  served  on  14  ships  with  dis- 
tinction and  eventually  rose  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Asiatic  Fleet  In  1921  after  com- 
manding the  mine  force  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  during  'World  War  I. 

In  this  latter  capacity  Admiral  Strau.ss 
was  responsible  for  laying  the  North  Sea 
mine  barrage. 

This  operation  contributed  to  the  defeat 
of  the  German  submarine  campaign  and  to 
the  breakdown  of  German  morale  at  home. 
"With  characteristic  energy  and  compe- 
tence. Admiral  Strauss  also  directed  the 
clearing  of  UJ3.  mines  from  the  North  Sea 
after  the  downfall  of  Prussian  militarlEm. 

Completion  of  this  task  earned  him  an 
extraordinary  commendation  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  Josephus  Daniels,  who 
noted  that  sweeping  of  the  North  Sea  of 
mines  was  "one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
hazardous  tasks  undertaken  by  the  Navy" 
and  a  work  which  would  "go  down  in  the 
annals  of  naval  history  as  one  of  the  Navy's 
greatest  achievements." 

Admiral  Strauss'  accomplishments  on  land 
were  no  less  important. 

He  discharged  his  duties  as  Inspector  of 
Ordnance  In  charge  of  the  Naval  Proving 
Ground  at  Indian  Head.  Md.,  and  as  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  with  consum- 
mate skill  and  enterprise. 

In  the  field  of  ordnance,  where  he  is  best 
remembered,  Admiral  Strauss  designed  the 
first  spring  recoil  gun  mount  used  In  the 
Navy  and  the  first  disappearing  mount  for 
dock  guns  of  submarines. 

He  also  developed  the  12-Inch  gun  which 
became  the  forerunner  of  the  big  gun  main 
batteries  and  was  a  pioneer  In  the  area  of 
smokeless  powder  development. 

Furthermore  he  was  responsible  for  im- 
portant innovations  in  submarine  safety  de- 
vices and   salvaging  operations. 

Besides  these  admirable  achievements  Ad- 
miral Strauss  served  as  a  valuable  and  re- 
spected member  of  the  general  court -m art ir.l 
of  the  Navy  General  Board  and  of  the  1937 
Board  on  Battleship  Plans. 

He  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  Nnvy 
representative  to  Congress  for  naval  appro- 
priations from  1923  through  1925. 

In  sum,  Admiral  Strauss  served  where  and 
when  his  country  needed  him  most. 

He  provides  an  example  of  steadfast  and 
honorable  service  equaled  by  few  naval  of- 
ficers In  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

The  Navy,  too,  deserves  to  be  commended 
for  recognizing  the  work  and  achievements 
of  Admiral  Straviss  by  naming  this  fighting 
ship  after  him. 
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It  la  appropriate  indeed  that  a  guided 
mlaalle  destroyer  waa  chosen  to  bear  his  dla- 
tlnguUhed  name. 

Admiral  Strauas  was  one  of  the  moet  veraa- 
tile  and  adaptable  naval  oScera  of  bU  time. 
He    could    do    many    Joba — and    do    them 
well 

Like  lu  slater  ships  in  the  Heet  the  U3S. 
Joseph  StTaiLss  la  equlpp>ed  to  do  a  great 
number  of  Joba  and,  we  trust.  It  will  do  them 
well. 

The  guided  mlaslle  destroyer  ixtaaesaes  the 
very  latest  long-range  antisubmarine  warfare 
weapona. 

Theae  aub  killers  are  notable  additions 
to  our  naval  defense  structure. 

Reliable  intelligence  reports  estimate  that 
the  Soviet  submarine  fleet  Is  composed  of 
more  than  400  veaaels. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  have  an  effective 
antidote    to   Russian   submarine   strength 

Without  It  our  control  of  the  seas  will 
be  pballenged  and  perhaps  ultimately  un- 
dermined. 

The    destroyer    Is    one    of    our    principal 
answers  to  the  submarine  threat  facing  us 
and  It  Is  a  key  weapon  In  maintaining  our 
power  over  the  seas. 

You  will  recall  that  In  the  dark  days  of 
1940  Great  Britain  begged  for  more  de- 
stroyers— not  cruisers  and  battleships  — to 
protect  herself  against  the  devasutlng  at- 
tacks of  German  U-boats. 

It  was  the  plea  of  a  naUon  which  had 
already  been  saved  by  destroyers  in  World 
War  I. 

We  also  look  to  these  destroyers  for  help 
in  escorting  our  amphibious  forces  against 
enemy  strongholds  and  for  supporUng  them 
after  they  have  landed. 

They  can  provide  Indispensable  protection 
for  the  cargo  ships  which  are  the  backbone 
of  any  effective  military  engagement  across 
the  seas. 

Or.  they  can  screen  for  our  battle  Heet 
against  enemy  torpedoes  and  aircraft  -tra- 
ditional destroyer  functions. 

Moreover,  these  new  typos  of  destroyers 
possess  command,  communications,  and  con- 
trol capabilities  which  enable  them  to  co- 
ordinate with  and  for  multiple  forces  under 
various  battle  and  weather  conditions 

The  missile  destroyer  Is  unquestionably  a 
definite  step  forward  in  destroyer  design 

It  Is  an  Ingenious  response  to  the  require- 
ments of  modern  warfare 

The  Nation  owes  a  vote  of  praise  to  the 
Navy  for  the  development  of  this  highly 
useful  fighting  ship 

The  guided  missile  destroyer,  of  course  Is 
only  one  aspect  of  the  Navy's  rebuilding 
program  since  World  War   II. 

Over   the    past    15    years    Navy   experience, 
foresight,  and  resourcefulness  have  produced 
the  Forreatal  carrier,  the  Polaris  submarine 
guided  missile  cruisers,  and  a  host  of  smaller 
craft    for  strategic   and    tactical    purposes. 

These  weapons  demonstrate  that  the  Navy 
Is  here  to  stay— that  seapower  Is  still  the 
key  to  survival  In  the  nuclear  age 

The  Nation  can  be  thankful  that  Navy 
spokesmen  were  not  discouraged  by  skep- 
tics and  critics  who  w<.uld  have  scrapped 
the  Navy  in  1945 

If  they  had  been,  our  present  deterrent 
force  against  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  se- 
verely limited  in  its  strength  and  effective- 
ness 

The  Polaris  submarine  and  Its  comple- 
ment of  16  Polaris  ml.«iles  represent  an 
.iwes<,me  answer  to  any  Soviet  attack  against 
the  United  States  or  Its  vital  Interests 

Already  80  of  theae  missiles,  stacked  in 
five  Polaris  submarines,  are  on  sutlon 

They  are  ready  to  hit  Communist  tar- 
gets as  soon  as  they  receive  orders  from  the 

*  TCSlQCn  t 

Powered  by  nuc]ear  energy  these  subma- 
rines are  swift  and  silent  In  the  water. 
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They  are  dlfflcult  to  detect  and  make  our 
strategic  striking  force  almost  invulnera- 
ble to  enemy  attack 

It  is  good  news  to  hear  that  the  Navy  will 
have  29  of  these  submarines  patrolling  the 
waters  of  the  world  by  1964 

Navy  carriers,  too,  are  Important  strate- 
(flc  and  tactical  weapons  which  should  not 
be  overlooked  In  assessing  our  naval  strength 

These  ships  can  be  quickly  sent  tcj  any 
part  of  the  globe  without  violating  sovereign 
national   b^.undarles 

Their  aircraft  can  carry  nuclear  weapons 
In  megaton  ranges  or  deliver  conventional 
bombs  against  tactical  targets  In  .support  of 
land  operations 

The  splendid  achlevemenU  ut  the  Navy 
during  the  Korean  war  proved  the  usefulness 
of  the  Navy's  carrier  force  in  limited  war 
engagements. 

The  d.irlng  exploits  <.f  Navy  fliers  kept  the 
Chinese  and  North  Korean  Communi.sts  from 
sweeplns;  across  South  K(;rea  which  w.juld 
have  thallenged  uur  forward  posiliiin  in 
J.ipan 

In  these  troubled  times  it  Is  comforting 
to  know  that  the  Navy  has  retained  the 
tradition  of  excellence  and  service  which  w;ia 
est.ibllshed  and  carried  forward  by  the  ability 
and  character  of  such  men  as  .^dm  Joseph 
Strauss 

If  the  past.  Indeed  Ls  prolog  lo  the  future. 
we  can  continue  to  expect  much  from  the 
Navy 

This  guided  missile  destroyer  which  we 
launch  today  assures  us  that  our  expe<:-ta- 
tlous  are  not  vain  and  empty 

We  are  also  certain  that  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  USS  Joseph  Strau^is  will  serve 
their  ship  and  their  service  with  the  same 
devotion  to  duty  that  Informed  the  life  and 
actum  of  .^dnn.'al  Strauss 

We  are  proud  uf  them 

It  Is  with  no  small  amount  of  emotion 
that  we  conclude  our  remarks  here  by  wish- 
ing them  G  jdspeed 


Barley  Acreage  Tobacco  Allohnentt  for 
1962 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or    KBNTDCKT 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  18.  1962 

Mr  MORTON.  Mr  President,  it  was 
again  my  privilege  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues from  the  great  tobacco  State  of 
Kentucky  and  other  tobacco-producing 
areas  this  morning  in  submitting  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  our  recom- 
mendations concerning  burley  tobacco 
acreage  allotment*  for  1962 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  pre- 
pared statement,  which  was  pres«'nU:>d 
at  the  annual  quotas  meeting  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sr\TrMENT  or  Senato«  TnRfsTON  B    Morton 
<>v    1962   N\TioN^r    MARKtn.vc  QroTA.s  roa 
Br'Ri  BY   ToBArco    Jant-abt   18     1962 
I    appreciate    having    the    opportunity    of 
meeting  here  tcxlay  with  my  colleagues  from 
burley-produclng  States   to  submit   mv  rec- 
ommendation for  the  1962  national  market- 
ing quota  for  burley  tobacco 

The  essence  of  my  recommendation  l.^  that 
acreage   allotments  be   uicrea.sed   from    S   to  7 


percent  for  1962.  The  results  of  the  cur- 
rent marketing  season  vindicate  the  de- 
cision to  increase  allotments  by  0  percent  for 
the  1961  crop  Farmers  have  received  top 
prices  for  their  burley,  and  most  of  the  crop 
has  gone  Into  normal  trade  channels,  with 
only  about  1  percent  going  to  the  associ- 
ations under  the  loan  program.  This  ex- 
ceptionally strong  demand  clearly  Indicates 
that  the  tobacco  farmers'  customers  want 
burley  and  will  pay  premium  prices  to  get  It. 

The  1961  production  was  based  on  a  na- 
tional marketing  quota  of  638  million 
pounds,  which  made  approximately  329,000 
acres  available  for  allotment.  Of  this  total 
acreage,  it  is  estimated  that  only  318,000 
acres  were  harvested,  but  an  unusually 
heavy  crop  now  makes  It  likely  that  net  pro- 
duction win  t>e  In  the  area  of  670  million 
pounds 

However  authorities  in  the  industry  esti- 
mate that  the  total  volume  of  useful  tobac- 
co, that  Is.  the  net  yield  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  win  run  about  650  million  pounds 
because  of  the  above-average  moisture  con- 
tent of  the  tobacco.  These  moisture  eeti- 
niates  I  am  advised,  will  run  from  4  to  5 
percent  higher  than  usual. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  customers  of  bur- 
ley tobacco,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  con- 
tinue to  be  provided  with  adequate  leaf  sup- 
plies from  the  standpoint  of  volume  and 
selectivity  If  the  Industry  is  to  remain 
healthy  and  prosperous  At  the  same  time, 
adequate  care  must  be  exercised  to  protect 
the  producers'  interests  from  the  dangers  of 
exce.s-slve  production  of  the  magnitude  which 
existed  for  several  years  after  the  1954  crop. 
It  Is  also  imperative  that  we  avoid  Incurring 
a  repetition  of  the  Increase-decrease  cycle 

There  are  several  factors  which  I  feel 
strongly  support  another  acreage  increase  In 
1962 

1  Cigarette  production  in  19«l  rose  to  an 
alltime  high  of  637  billion  unlU,  a  4-per. 
cent  Increase  over  1960 

2  Gains  In  domestic  disappearance  of 
leaf  tobacco  indicate  that  manufacturing 
techno!, )gy  h.'is  about  reached  maximum  uti- 
lisation of  the  leaf.  Thus,  we  may  expect 
further  anticipated  Increases  in  cigarette 
production  to  demand  the  use  of  more  leaf 
tobacco  In  the  future 

3  The  carryover  on  October  1,  1981,  was 
the  lowest  since  the  1952  53  marketing  year. 
It  has  dropped  each  year  since  the  high 
point  reached  In  1955-56 

4  The  total  supply  of  burley  tobacco  has 
dropped  for  the  seventh  consecutive  year. 

5  Total  disappearance  increased  for  the 
third  consecutive  year 

6  Manufacturing  companies  still  are  un- 
able to  purchase  full  requirements,  even  on 
a  replacement  basis,  when  the  2-7ear  lead- 
time  ba«l8  of  usage  Is  considered.  Since 
manufacturers  will  not  use  burley  at  a  rate 
they  cant  replace,  they  must  necewarily 
-spread  their  available  burley  a  little  thinner 
and  make  up  the  difference  from  other  types 
Substitution  for  burley  represents  a  market 
l.vsa  which  could  be  dlfflcult  to  recapture. 

The  Industry  has  Indicated  that  iu  manu- 
facturing requirements  In  19S4  wUl  approxi- 
mate 587  million  pounds,  which  will  come 
largely  from  the  1962  crop.  I  believe  that 
the  .suitutory  formula,  allowing  for  the  trend 
for  greater  consumption  of  burley,  will  sup- 
port a  1862  marketing  quota  of  from  676  to 
585  minion  pounds 

In  converting  to  acres.  I  have  applied  a 
per -acre  yield  of  1,670  pounds,  which  is  32 
pounds  greater  than  the  most  recent  6- 
year  average  and  higher  than  any  single  year 
on  record  with  the  exception  of  the  1961 
crop  wh(J6e  yield  Ls  estimated  at  1,725  pounds 
per  acre  This  would  give  a  1962  allotted 
a<  reage  of  between  344,000  and  351.000  acres, 
an  iiK  rease  ut  between  5  to  7  percvnt  above 
1961. 

I  would  also  like  to  reaffirm  my  full  sup- 
p  Tl   of   legislation   which   would  require  all 
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prowers  participating  In  acrenge  increases  to 
^hare  equally  In  future  reductions,  using 
lyoo  allotments  as  a  point  of  departure. 
Tills,  In  my  opinion,  would  be  a  moat  con- 
structive modification  of  the  burley  pro- 
gram, and  I  hope  that  something  can  be  ac- 
complished this  year. 


Burley  Tobacco  Ovtiook 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or    INDIANA 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OP"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  18, 1962 

Mr,  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  importance  of  tobacco  to  the  farm 
economi'  of  southern  Indiana  has  long 
been  recognized.  It  is  one  of  the  area's 
leadine:  monry  crops  and  has  been  a 
prime  source  of  income  to  farmers  for 
many  years. 

Ju."^!  today,  in  Madison,  Ind.,  the  most 
5ucc{\';.';ful  burley  sales  season  ever  held 
in  my  di.stnct  was  completed.  More 
pounds  of  tobacco  were  sold,  more  money 
was  realized  by  prowers  there  than  ever 
before.  It  was  a  banner  year  for  all 
conccrnrd. 

But  even  as  the  present  year  closed, 
next  year  was  opened  at  a  meetinp  held 
Kxlay  at  the  US.  Department  of  Apri- 
oulturo.  The  meeting  was  held  to  dis- 
cuss next  year's  burley  acreage  allot- 
ments with  Membe:s  of  Congress  from 
the  tobacco  belt. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  these  Members 
of  Congress  unanimously  recommended 
an  increase  in  the  a(  reape  allotments  for 
next  year.  I  was  happy  to  join  other  of 
my  di.stinpuished  colleagues  from  scv- 
f ;  al  States  in  .support  of  these  increases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  my  prescntaUon  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  behalf  of 
the  acreage  increase  at  this  point  in  the 
Hecord; 

.«T^TrMrNT    or   Congressman    Earl    Wilson, 
Republican     or    Indiana,    Betore    Btjulet 
loBAcco   OtTLociK    MnriNC    Held   at   U.S. 
Department  or  AcRicin.TmE,   Januart  18 
1962 

Mr  Chairman,  althcugh  my  distinguished 
clleagues  Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Chelt  repre- 
sent most  of  the  tobacco  growers  In  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  I  believe  that  I  repre- 
.«ent  an  even  greater  percentage  of  the  to- 
b.Tcc..  growers  In  the  State  of  Indiana.  Over 
8  000  tobacco  growers  are  '.ocatcd  In  my  dls- 

Tobacrn  means  much  to  the  rural  economy 
of  this  .iri-a  It  Is  one  cf  the  biggest  money 
cn.i>8  nnd  the  biggest  ca»h  crop  in  terms  of 
-irm-tn-markpt  money   that   Is  realized. 

The  tobacco  farmers  In  my  district  for 
'.horn  I  jj)eak  are  almost  all  satisfied  and 
fijippy  with  the  pre.sent  burley  program. 
I  hey  are  ju.st  today  completing  a  wonderful 
Miles  se.^.«on  during  which  tobacco  brought 
nleher  prices  than  ever  before. 

Tlie  ren.son  for  the  record  prices  are  read- 
ily understandable.  Boiled  down.  It  Is  this— 
the  American  people  are  using  tobacco  at 
an  over-growliig  rate;  export  markets  are 
aemandlng  more  and  more  of  the  crop.  But, 
^■hlie  disappearance  of  tobacco  grown  has 
been  increasing,  production  hasnt  kept  pace. 

I'l  1957  there  was  a  total  of  il7  million 
pounds  of  burley  In  l.he  hands  of  coopera- 
tive   associations.      Today    that    supply    has 


dwindled  until  there  are  some  estimates  of 
leas  than  a  2  days'  supply  on  hand.  The 
1961  crop  report  shows  88  mUUon  pounds 
in  the  aaw>ciatlon  storehouaeB.  That  figure, 
which  has  drt^ped  dramatically,  iant  going 
to  go  back  up,  it  seema.  The  associations 
have  been  getting  only  about  1  percent  of 
thia  year's  crop. 

This  means  that  if  we  are  to  protect  the 
Industry,  if  we  are  to  continue  the  excellent 
economic  progress  we've  been  making,  we 
must  guarantee  continued  production  at  In- 
creased levels.  We  must  make  sure  the  to- 
bacco farmer  can  supply  burley  for  both 
domestic  and  export  markets.  We  also  need 
a  stock  of  tobacco  on  hand  as  a  cushion 
against  a  short  crop. 

Last  year  the   United  States  recorded  an 

alltime    high    manufacture    of    cigarettes 

518  billion,  a  22-percent  Increase  over  totals 
for  a  period  10  years  ago.  The  export  busi- 
ness also  increased  4  percent  last  year  whUe 
the  cooperative  associations  got  less  tobacco. 

This  continuing  increase  in  demand  causes 
a  constant  acceleration  of  the  disappearance 
of  tobacco  stocks.  We  use  more  each  year 
as  we  grow  more  each  year  and  there  is  less 
and  less  carryover.  The  total  available  sup- 
ply of  burley  has  now  dropped  for  7  years 
in  a  row. 

With  supply  totals  shrinking  and  demand 
totals  expanding,  the  only  answer  Is  In  in- 
creased production  on  a  conservative  basis. 

Estimates  furnished  my  ofBce  show  the 
Industry  will  need  about  585  million  pounds 
of  tobacco  in  1964 — and  that  poundage  must 
come  from  the  crop  that  will  be  grown  In 
1962.  With  an  average  yield  of  1,670  pounds 
per  acre,  an  Increase  in  acreage  to  above 
350,000  acres  is  Indicated  and  necessary. 

These  factors  make  an  Increase  In  tobacco 
acreage  allotments  imperative  and  the  facts 
I  have  cited  here  Ijcar  out  my  contention 
that  the  needed  Increase  In  production  will 
best  be  realized  by  an  acreage  allotment  of 
6  p>ercent. 

I  am  happy  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Watts.  Mr.  Chelf,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Stubbleeield,  and  Mr.  Peeklns, 
with  the  distinguished  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky, Mr.  CooPEH  and  Mr.  Morton,  and  with 
my  colleagues  from  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia In  recommending  this  increase. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  state  that 
the  totvacco  Industry  has  been  so  successful. 
In  my  opinion,  because  of  the  willingness  of 
the  tobacco  farmers  to  cooperate  with  and 
help  formulate  the  legislation  that  governs 
this  program  and  because  of  the  excellent 
Joba  being  done  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  cooperative  associations,  and  all 
connected  with  the  Industry. 
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I  invite  your  attention  to  this  cor- 
respondence which  explains  the  nature 
of  "phantom  acres."  shows  how  they 
were  permitted  and  the  quick  and  easy 
remedy  to  prevent  this  unfortunate  waste 

In  view  of  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sage this  date,  action  to  avoid  a  repeti- 
tion of  this  glaring  waste  seems 
especially  desirable. 

The  correspondence  follows: 


A  Quick  Easy  Waj  To  Save 
$150  MUlion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  18, 1962 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  date 
I  have  written  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  urging  him  to  take  direct 
action  to  prevent  needless  waste  of  $150 
million  on  "phantom  acres"  in  the 
administration  of  the  1962  feed  grains 
program. 

"Phantom  acres"  caused  approxi- 
mately $150  million  waste  in  the  program 
last  year,  and  a  similar  waste  will  occur 
this  year  if  nothing   is  done. 


NovEKBxa  1,  1&61 
The  Honorable  John  P.  Kxmmeot 
President  of  the  UniUd   States/ the   White 
House,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  read  with  interest 
the  Associated  Press  news  report  of  October 
29,  indicating  you  are  disappointed  that  the 
feed  grains  program  has  not  materially  re- 
duced surpluses  and  alarmed  at  the  'cor- 
iinucd  high   cost   of  farm  programs. 

The  failure  of  the  feed  grains  program  Is 
no  surprise  to  me.  Since  it  was  first  intro- 
duced, I  have  predicted  it  would  not  mate- 
rially reduce  surpluses  nor  Improve  farm 
Income,  and  it  would  hike  USDA  costs. 
USDA  reports  already  bear  out  the  accuracy 
of  these  predictions. 

More  important,  I  predicted  it  would  give 
Government  absolute  power  to  manipulate 
feed  grains  prices,  and  thus  weaken  what  is 
left  of  the  marketplace  economy  which,  his- 
torically, has  served  American  agriculture 
BO  well. 

The  accuracy  of  this  prediction  was  borne 
out  by  excessive  dumping  of  Oovemment- 
owned  corn  on  this  year's  market — more 
than  twice  last  year's  volume — which  effec- 
tively drove  down  the  price  of  corn.  I 
wholeheartedly  concur  with  Secretary  Free- 
man that  cheap  corn  means  cheap  livestock. 
In  fact,  as  a  result  of  this  dumping,  most 
livestock  items  are  today  selling  below  last 
year,  and  next  year's  prices  are  expected  to 
be  even  worse. 

Now  comes  the  USDA  news  release  of  Oc- 
tober 27,  giving  the  philosophy  behind  plans 
for  fimdlng  certificates  acquired  under  the 
"money  in  the  springtime"  feature  of  the 
feed  grains  program. 

The  first-listed  objective  is  "to  honor  the 
Department's  general  understanding  with 
cooperators  that  they  can  expect  to  benefit 
by  diverting  their  feed  grain  acreage  to  con- 
servation tises."  In  other  words,  certificate 
sales  will  be  paced  to  keep  market  prices 
low,  as  a  reward  to  those  who  signed  up  and 
punishment  to  those  who  did  not. 

Congress  intended  the  certificate  arrange- 
ment to  be  simply  a  means  of  flmanclng 
part  of  the  feed  grains  program  cost.  Curi- 
ously, In  announcing  the  new  sales  policy, 
USDA  does  not  even  list  this  among  the 
stated  objectives. 

Three  out  of  five  corn  producers  did  not 
sign  up  under  the  program.  With  farmers' 
costs  continuing  to  rise,  it  is  shocking  to  me 
that  the  Department  would  continue  delib- 
erately to  punish  the  majority  of  corn 
growers. 

From  the   tone  of  the  October  29   news 
report,  you  seem  to  be  puzzled  as  to  what 
to  do  in  farm  legislation. 
I  respectfully  urge  that  you : 

1.  Order  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
Freeman  to  handle  the  funding  of  certifi- 
cates in  a  manner  that  will  provide  the  least 
adverse  Influence  on  market  prices,  and  to 
desist  from  these  callous  market-breaking 
sales  of  Government-owned  grain. 

2.  Order  Secretary  Freeman  to  keep 
"phantom  acres"  out  of  the  1962  feed  grains 
program.  Sloppy  administration  of  the  1961 
program  resulted  in  $150  million  waste. 
Farmers  were  paid  to  retire  20  million  corn 
acres,  but  the  reduction  in  corn  acreage  only 
amounted  to  15  million.  In  other  words, 
taxpayers  shelled  out  $150  million  for  about 
5  million  acres  that  were  not  actually  corn 
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menm.  Uj  bUl.  HJl.  9839.  to  prohibit  p&ld 
retirement  of  such  "phantom  »cr«a,"  would 
atop  this  tloppy  adminlsUatlon  In  1963.  but 
you  could  accomplish  thU  by  direct  order  to 
your  Secretary. 

8  Enact  a  program  to  get  Oovemment  out 
of  the  grain  buslnesa.  so  farmers  can  once 
more  produce  for  the  marketplace.  Instead 
of  Ooyernment  bin*.  I  InTtte  your  attention 
to  my  propoeal.  H.R.  8306.  which  would  end 
the  surplus  grain  headache  by  selling  ttocks 
back  to  farmers  at  attractive  prices  In  ex- 
change for  short-term  land  retirement 

Aa  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, I  am  deeply  Interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  fanner  and  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  discuss  these  Ideas 
with  you  p>ersonally. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Pacti.  FntDUiT. 
Representative  in  Congress. 

20th  District.  Illinois. 


DacKMBSX  10.  1961 
The  Honorable  John  T.  Kinnidt. 
President   of   the    United   States,    the    White 
House,  WdShington.  D.C. 
Dkas    Mb.    PaKSiDMfT!    On    November    1.    I 
wrote   to   you    In   regard   to   the   feed   grains 
program  which  I  suspect  is  a  disappointment 
to  both  of  us      Certainly  It  Is  to  me 

In  my  letter,  I  suggested  three  courses  of 
action  which  could  Improve  the  feed  grains 
situation  next  year.  So  far.  I  have  not  had 
acknowledgment  of  my  letter,  and  I  want 
to  repeat  my  desire  to  work  with  you  for 
the  Improvement  of  American  agriculture 
I  look  forward  to  your  reply  and  to  the 
opportunity  to  consult  with  you  personally 
about  this  grave  problem. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  Fiwdlkt, 
Representative  in  Congress, 

20th  DUtrict.  Illinois 


Thk  WHm  House.  December  21,  1961. 
Hon.  Paul  Pindlst. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dkab  CowaaxsaMAN:  The  President  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
December  19  In  further  reference  to  the  feed 
grains  situation  for  next  year. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  prerlous  letter,  the 
President  requested  that  It  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Secretary  Freeman  for  direct 
reply  to  you.  I  ana  sorry  that  you  have  not 
received  an  acknowledgment. 

However,  we  will  again  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
again  request  that  the  matter  be  checked 
Into  Immediately  and  a  further  reply  be  sent 
to  you  I  am  sure  you  will  be  hearing 
from  his  office  In  the  very  near  future 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lawkence  P    O'BaiXN. 
Special  As.Hstant  to  the  President 

Dkpaktmknt  or  AGxicuLTtntK. 
Washington.  DC  .  December  28.  1961 
Hon   Paol  Pindlkt, 
House  of  Representatives 

Dkas  Mb  Ftndlct:  The  White  House  has 
requested  that  we  reply  to  your  letter  of 
December  19  concerning  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram On  checking  Into  the  matter  we  have 
found  that  your  letter  of  December  19  to 
the  President  was  a  foUowup  of  an  earlier 
letter  of  November  1  It  Is  our  understand- 
iiig  that  the  letter  of  November  1  was  also 
referred  to  this  Department  by  the  White 
House.  Hi:)wever.  we  have  been  unable  to 
lijcate  this  letter  la  the  Department  ur  to 
determine  why  it  was  not  answered  promptly 
la  order  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  reply  to 
your  letter  of  December  19  we  requested 
your  Washington  office  to  supply  us  with  a 
copy  of  the  earlier  communication  We 
obtained  the  copy  on  December  27  and  are 
now  in  a  position   to  reply   to   both   letters. 


Your  earlier  letter  was  written  at  a  time 
when  much  mlslnformaUon  and  distortion 
of  facu  concerning  the  1961  feed  grain  pro- 
gram bad  been  appearing  In  the  press.  Your 
letter  to  the  President  was  evidently 
prompted  by  some  of  the  same  press  reports 
which  caused  us  to  Issue  on  November  9  a 
statement  to  correct  some  of  the  then  cur- 
rent misinformation  A  copy  of  this  press 
release  is  attached  Fortunately,  stories 
which  have  appeared  In  the  newspapers  In 
the  past  45  days  have  corrected  some  of  the 
original  misinformation  However,  as  is 
usually  the  case  In  such  situations  the  cor- 
rection Is  never  brought  to  the  attention 
of  all  of  the  people  who  received  the  original 
erroneous  Information 

It   Is   evident   from    your    letters    that    you 
are    under    the    impres.-lon    tl.at    actions    of 
this  Department   have    been    designed   to   or 
have  had  the  effect  of  punishing  corngrow- 
ers    who    did    not    participate    In    the     1961 
feed    grain    program.     This    Is    not    correct 
In  order  to  determine  Just  how  the  f-umer 
who   elected    not   Id   participate   In    the   feed 
grain  program  hAs  made   out  It  is  appropri- 
ate   to    attempt    to    determine    what    would 
have   happened    If    the    1961    feed   grain   pro- 
gram had  not  been  enacted      Secretary  Ben- 
son had  reduced  the  corn  price  support  level 
for    1960  6  cents   below   the    1959  level       Ac- 
cordingly   w.th   no  pr  >gram   we   would   have 
expected  the  market  price  fir  the  1960  corn 
to   average   about   6   cents   per   bushel   below 
1959  f  )r  the  first  part  of  the  marketing  year 
and    for    this  spread   to   widen   as   It   became 
apparent    that    weather    conditions    for    1961 
would  be  Ideal  and  that  record  yields  per  acre 
would  be  produced      The  market  price  data 
Indicate,   however,   that  the   prices  at   which 
farmers  sold  their   1960  crop  corn  have  been 
fully    as    high    and    perhaps    a    little    higher 
than  could  have  been  expected  without  the 
1961   feed  grain   program.     Preliminary   data 
Indicate  that  farmers  have  received  an  aver- 
age of  tl  per  bushel  of  1960  corn  sold  as  com- 
pared  with    an    aver.ige   of   11  04    per    bu.'hel 
for   1959      Any  objective  analysis  with  com- 
plete   statistical    Information    available    will 
Indicate  that  fixrmers  have  received  more  not 
less  for  1960  corn  than  would  have  been  the 
case  If  no  new  legislation  had  been  enacted 
There   Is   one   other  erroneous  assumption 
Indicated  in  your  letter  which  I  should  cor- 
rect      You    Indicate    that    "phantom    acres" 
could    be    kept    out    of    the    1962    feed    grain 
program    by    go<xl    administration    and    that 
your  bill  H  R    9329  would  prohibit  payment 
for    "phantom    acres  "      In    any     voluntary 
program   some    of    the   participation    will    be 
offset  by  per9<-ins  who  remain  outside  of  the 
prcxfram   and    increase   their   corn    plantings 
This   W.US  true  with   respect   to  the  1961    feed 
grain  program      It   will   be  true  to  some  ex- 
tent w.th  respect  to  the  1962  feed  grain  pro- 
gram,   arid    w.juld   be   equally    true   with    re- 
spect to  the  pro(^am  you  proposed 

I  hope  you  will  read  the  complete  press 
release  if  November  9  which  corrects  M>me 
of  the  mlsstiitements  made  by  enemies  of 
the  farm  program  and  shows  that  the  1961 
feed  grain  program  has  not  been  a  f.iKure 
but  has  achieved  its  purposes  One  of  the 
most  gratifying  aspects  of  our  efforts  to  date 
Is  the  fact  that  the  decline  in  farm  Income 
has  been  arrested  and  a  subst.tntial  increase 
will  talce  place  thi.s  year  It  Is  also  gratify- 
ing that  for  the  first  time  In  many  years 
there  will  be  a  reduction  In  the  CCC  feed 
grain  Inventory  and  a  start  has  been  made 
In  eliminating  the  storage  costs  which  were 
brought  about  by  the  buildup  of  commodity 
surpluses  In  the  period  from  1952  to  1960 

If    you    have    any    additional    questions    I 
will    be    pleased    tt)    answer    them       I    again 
wish  to  express  my  regret  over  the  delay  In 
replying  to  y  )Ur  letters 
Sincerely  yours. 

OKVTLLr   L    Frek.man 

Secretary 


JANUABT  18,  1963. 

The  Honorable  John  F  Kknnbot, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC 

Dkab  Mb  Pbcsidcnt  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter dated  December  28.  1961,  from  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman.  In  re- 
sp-inse  to  my  letters  to  you  of  November  I 
and    December    19.    1961 

SeoreHry  Freeman  has  failed  to  under- 
.^tand  my  concern  over  the  so-called  "phan- 
tom acres"  In  his  letter.  Mr.  Freeman 
stated 

You  Indicate  that  phantom  acres'  could 
be  kept  .iUt  of  the  1962  feed  grain  program  b  .■ 
e  xd  admUilstratl  n  and  that  your  bill  HR 
9'J9  would  prnliiblt  pavment  for  'phantom 
acres  '  In  any  voluntary  program  •ome  of  the 
participation  will  be  offset  by  persons  who 
remain  outside  of  the  program  and  Increase 
their  corn  plantings  This  was  true  with 
r  s^>o<  t  t^j  the  1961  feed  grain  progr  im.  It 
win  be  true  to  some  extent  with  respect  to 
the  ik>(52  feed  grain  progrnm,  nnd  would  be 
equally  true  with  respect  to  tbc  program 
you  proposed  " 

Mr    Freemsn  misses  the  point  completely 
Payment   for    "phantom   acres"  has   nothing 
whatever   to   do   with   Increased   planting   by 
those    who    remained   outside    the    1961    pro- 
gram. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  1959-60  aver- 
age corn  acreage  planted,  according  to  ofH- 
clal  U  3  Department  of  Agriculture  statis- 
tics, equaled  82  3  million  acres,  but  the  base 
acreage  assigned  to  corn  producers  last  year. 
according  to  an  official  report  to  the  Pre-sl- 
dent  of  the  Senate  dated  June  31.  1961. 
equaled  87,047,000  acres  Both  flfures  re- 
Uted  solely  to  average  annual  planting  his- 
tory for  the  2-year  period.  1959  and  1960 
The  figures  should  be  the  same,  not  5  mil- 
lion  acres   apart 

In  administering  the  1961  program,  the 
Department  apparently  made  no  serious  at- 
tempt to  distinguish  between  actual  history 
and  what  the  history  was  claimed  to  have 
bten 

Just  how  did  the  5-mllllon-acre  differ- 
ence, real  "phantom  acres."  come  about? 

When  I  first  wrote  to  you  on  November  1, 
I  was  inclined  to  think  the  8150  million 
waste  on  "phantom  acres"  was  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  loose  administration  and  over- 
zeaUius  efforts  by  the  army  of  USDA  field- 
men  conducting   the  signup. 

Since  then,  I  have  discovered  an  item  In 
Department  of  Agriculture  regulatloiu  which 
makes   this   waste   appear   to   bs  Invited. 

On  page  5358  of  the  Federal  Register  dated 
June  15  1961.  you  will  find  this  Item  among 
regulations  covering  administration  of  the 
1961  feed  grains  program. 

"In  those  counties  where  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  established  the  average 
adjusted  corn  and  grain  sorghum  acreage 
pr(Xluced  In  the  county  In  1959  and  1960 
for  use  as  a  guide  In  determining  the  feed 
grain  base  for  farms  In  the  county,  the 
total  feed  grain  bases  for  all  farms  in  the 
county,  excluding  any  increase  In  farm  feed 
grain  base  resulting  from  corrections,  re- 
quests for  reconsideration  or  appeals,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  495  13 
to  the  extent  practicable,  shall  not  exceed 
105  percent  of  such  average  adjusted  corn 
and  grain  sorghum  acreage." 

Thla  Is  a  clear  invitation  to  5  percent  ex- 
aggeration In  crop  histories.  Here  is  the 
clue  to  phantom  acres,  because  8  percent 
of  82  2  million  acres  Is  4.1  million  acres 
That  represent*  over  80  percent  of  the  6 
million  elusive  acres 

Pleiise  advise  me  under  what  authority 
the  Secretary  authorized  the  county  com- 
mittees to  exceed  official  county  acreage  base 
by  5  percent  plus  the  amounts  needed  for 
corrections  and  appeals 
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In  both  the  1961  and  1962  programs,  the 
law  clearly  requires  adherence  to  the  official 
WKi'^  60  planting  histories. 

When  cotton  was  once  more  placed  under 
controls  In  1954.  the  UBDA  spent  consider- 
able time  "squeezing  the  water  out"  of  in- 
dividual farmer's  recollection  of  their  his- 
torical acreage  data. 

Similar  care  has  been  exercised  In  admin- 
istering tobacco,  peanuts,  rice  and  wheat 
programs.  In  order  to  avoid  exaggerated  his- 
tories 

Indeed,  the  invllution  to  "phantom  acres" 
under  the  feed  grains  program  seems  to  be 
:i  tiiPt  I  can  find  no  record  where  any  pre- 
vious Secretary  of  Agriculture  allowed  a  5 
p<'rcent   overstatement   of    planting   history. 

This    regulatory    Invitation    accounts    for 
most  of  the  $150  million  waste  last  year  on 
phantom  acres 

A  similar  waste  will  occur  In  tlie  1962  feed 
grams  program  unless  my  bill  HR  9329, 
pri'hlbltlng  payment  for  "phantom  acres,"  is 
enacted  or,  unless  you  direct  your  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  stop  this  waste  him- 
self by  striking  from  1962  regulations  the 
authority  for  5  percent  overstatement  of 
planting  history 

The  country  faces  serious  budgetary  prob- 
lems, and  I  am  sure  you  will  welcome  this 
quick  and  easy  way  to  prevent  needless  waste 
of  the  $150  million   this  year. 

it's  not  too  late,  and  I  hope  you  will  find 
It  possible  to  give  this  your  personal  atten- 
tion 

Sincerely  yours. 

Pall  Findley, 
Representatite  in  Co7igrcs.<i 


Veteraaa  Dajr  Profram,  Altoona,  Pa., 
NoTcmber  11.  1961 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  fennstlvanxa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  18,  1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  a  privilege  to  participate  in  the  ob- 
servance of  Veterans  Day.  November  11. 
1961.  at  Altoona.  Pa.,  at  which  time  I 
delivered  the  following  address: 

Vetebans    Day    Addbxss    bt    Reprxsintative 

James  E.  Van  Zandt,  Member  or  Congress. 

20th  Distbict  or  Pennsylvania  at  Al- 
toona,  Pa,   NovEMBiB    11,    1961 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  return  home  on  Veter- 
ans Day  and  to  participate  In  the  annual 
program  In  tribute  to  the  veterans  of  all 
wars  In  which  this  Nation  has  been  engaged. 

Veterans  Day.  1961,  should  be  a  most 
solemn  national  holiday. 

Today  we  are  linked  especially  close  with 
the  veterans  organizations  of  the  Nation  as 
we  observe  November  11  with  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

No  matter  when  or  where  such  services 
.ire  being  conducted  I  believe  that  the  same 
ba.slc  desire  Is  lodged  deep  In  the  hearts  of 
•  til  Americans. 

We  wish  Ui  remember  our  past  with  re- 
spect and  honor. 

We  wish  to  bring  the  meanings  of  the 
pa.st  Into  the  light  Of  present  day  prob- 
lems so  that  with  the  old  and  the  new — 
we  can  press  forward  with  renewed  hope  in 
our  hearts  for  a  better  tomorrow. 

The  beautiful  granite  and  marble  memorl- 
lals  In  our  towns  and  cities  from  coast  to 
coast— bear  the  names  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  ga\e  their  lives  In   past  wars. 


These  stand  as  constant  reminders — of 
the  sacrifices  made  by  many  people  for  the 
causes  of  freedom — for  which  we — as  a  na- 
tion— have  contended. 

Each  memorial  or  historical  marker  has  a 
beauty  all  Its  own — and  is  especially  pre- 
cious to  the  people — whose  loved  ones  are 
remembered  thereby. 

Someone  has  said  that  a  nation  Is  known 
by  the  character  of  the  men  it  crowns. 

Measured  by  this  standard  our  Nation  may 
claim  the  highest  honor  because  of  the  cor- 
onation observance  on  this  Veterans  Day. 

The  crowns  we  bring  here  are  not  those 
that  adorn  the  brows  of  kings — they  are  not 
Jeweled  with  precious  stones — but  they  are 
made  of  respect — eternal  gratitude  and  lov- 
ing remembrance. 

Veterans  Day  endeavors  to  do  a  necessary 
and  important  thing  in  the  life  of  America. 

At  the  same  time — Veterans  Day  endeavors 
to  do  a  difficult  thing. 

The  type  of  patriotism  that  stirs  us  today 
Is  not  an  every  day  emotion. 

It  Is — In  the  words  of  John  Galsworthy^ 
a  secret  lamp — hardly  to  be  seen  when  the 
world  Is  at  peace. 

All  the  finest  and  most  generous  emotions 
of  American  citizens  are  of  this  type. 

The  most  sensitive  affections  of  human 
beings  for  one  another,  however,  rise  and 
fall,  and  such  affection  may  be  ignored,  in 
the  rush  of  our  active  lives. 

However,  our  affections  do  flare  up  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  the  hour  of  disaster. 

It  Is  when  one's  country  is  faced  with  the 
gravest  of  problems,  that  many  turn  to  her 
aid  with  Increasing  desire  to  sacrifice. 

To  state  In  so  many  words,  the  degree  and 
quality  of  patriotism  we  feel  today  is  not 
jxxwlble. 

Yet  Veterans  Day  surely  deserves  no  less 
of  our  supjKDrt. 

If  the  feeling  of  remembrance  and  honor, 
for  those  who  served  in  war,  wanes  as  each 
war  recedes  in  time,  and  the  perils  of  those 
wars  are  forgotten,  the  monuments  erected 
throughout  the  Nation  will  serve  a  vital  pur- 
pose in  helping  us  remember. 

Furthermore,  the  significance  of  Veterans 
Day  will  never  be  lost  if  all  our  fine  veteran 
organizations,  together  with  other  respon- 
sible citizens,  cooperate  to  stir  our  grateful 
patriotism    to   action. 

It  Is  common  knowledge,  that  each  gen- 
eration tends  to  forget  the  war  fought  by 
the  previous  generation. 

The  failure  of  this  country  to  prepare  for 
conflict  on  several  past  occasslons,  bears  cyn- 
ical witness  to  this  fact. 

This  great  country  of  ours  was  founded 
upon  certain  basic  and  unchangeable  prin- 
ciples. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  had  long  years  of 
experience  with  English  tyranny. 

They  came  to  the  shores  of  a  new  nation 
that  they  might  reestablish  the  dignity  of 
man. 

TTiey  founded  this  Nation  on  a  doctrine  of 
liberty  and  a  belief  in  God. 

They  recognized  another  fact,  that  man 
was  not  a  supernatural  being,  that  he  had 
a  mortal  soul. 

They  recognized  that  liberty  was  not  a 
license  to  be  stored  away  and  forgotten,  filed 
away  like  a  paid-off  mortgage. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  recognized  that 
liberty  Implied  responsibility. 

We  became  Involved  in  the  First  World 
War  at  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  and  we 
went  into  that  war,  becatise  we  believed  in 
making  the  "world  safe  for  democracy." 

We  wanted  to  bring  self-determination  to 
all  nations  of  the  world. 

After  that  struggle,  we  looked  with  doubt 
upon  certain  situations,  that  developed  in 
the  peace  that  followed. 

But  we  soon  learned  that  we  could  not 
live  in  peace,  unless  we  were  prepared  to 
defend  it. 


No  matter  how  we  may  look  upon  war,  the 
great  causes  served,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  evils  involved  in  the  execution  of  war, 
there  is  this  fact  to  remember:  Those  who 
died  have  given  their  lives  for  the  sake  of 
others. 

So,  we  recall  on  Veterans  Day  the  deeds  of 
sacrifice,  the  Ideals  of  those  who  died,  and 
the  causes  for  which  they  g^ve  their  lives, 
even  though  the  causes  may  not  have  been 
clearly  defined  at  the  time.  In  the  minds 
of   all  Americans. 

War  is  an  awful  thing. 

The  inhumanities  of  war  are  beyond  de- 
scription. 

Therefore,  the  people  of  the  world  should 
look  upon  the  waging  of  war  as  the  greatest 
of  evils. 

Nevertheless,  those  who  have  fought  and 
died  for  the  sake  of  great  causes,  are  to  be 
remembered  for  their  sacrifices,  and  honored 
for  their  service. 

They  have  given  "the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion." 

It  is  recalled  that  15  years  and  more, 
following  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the 
people  of  Poland.  Germany,  France,  England. 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Africa,  were 
laboring  to  clear  away  the  destruction 
brought  to  them  by  the  ravages  of  war. 

After  over  15  years,  evidence  still  remained 

The  skeletons  of  great  buildings,  stood  as 
stark  and  gruesome  reminders  of  the  trag- 
edies and  suffering  of  war. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
words  of  a  London  physician  spoken  during 
the    war   years: 

"It  takes  all  our  time  to  keep  ourselves  fit 
to  live — and  perhaps  die — for  something 
more  glorious  than  life." 

As  we  look  at  the  war  memorials  across 
our  Nation — and  hold  our  service  of  dedica- 
tion— we  are  reminded  of  the  spirit  of  sac- 
rifice. 

We  are  also  reminded"  that  they  went 
forth — they  did  not  always  ask  us  why. 

To  complete  the  purpose  of  Veterans' 
Day  we  must  In  turn  dedicate  otirselves 
to  the  causes  for  which  those  we  honor  gave 
their  lives. 

We  must  give  something  of  ourselves — for 
the  causes  to  which  they  gave  themselves — 
or  else  they  will  have  died  In  vain. 

Today  our  obligations  are  set  In  a  strange 
new  kind  of  world. 

At  times  they  represent  a  combination  of 
three  world-challenging  situations: 

1.  The  revolutions  of  those  who  would  be 
free. 

2.  The  space  age. 

3.  The  gigantic  horror  of  the  explosions 
of  atomic  bombs  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  truth  is,  we  have  been  thrust  into 
this  awesome  era  of  human  history,  through 
varied  developments. 

Consider  the  fact  that  the  peoples  of  the 
world  have  plunged  Into  a  period  of  revolu- 
tion  unparEilleled   in  global   history. 

In  technological  change,  for  example,  the 
past  century  has  brought  more  advance 
than  the  1,000  years  which  preceded. 

One    man    who    has    discussed    this    idea. 
David  Sarnoff,  president  of  the  Radio  Corp 
of   America,   has   emphasized   the   increasing 
speed   at  which  new  powers,  new  products, 
and  new  processes,  have  been  developed. 

Mr.  Sarnoff  has  said  this,  and  I  quote : 

"It  Is  not  merely  a  case  of  continued  in- 
crease, but  of  continued  acceleration  of 
Increase." 

In  rapid  order  old  orders  of  society  are 
swept  away  and  new  ones  are  struggling  to 
be  born  on  every  continent. 

Old  empires  and  kings  have  fallen. 

New  nations  and  forces  are  rising  to 
change  life  on  earth. 

Revolution,  sometimes  quiet,  sometimes 
violent,  has  become  the  hallmark  of  our 
time. 
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The  world  w»*  bUated  Into  tlie  nuclear 
Age  with  the  bomb*  dropped  on  Hlroablma 
and  Naga«akl  In  UH8. 

Through  atomic  flMlon.  pcmtt  wa«  mulU- 
plled    1,000    tlmea   over   conrenUonal    explo- 

slvea. 

Through  atomic  fusion  In  hydrogen 
bombs  since  then,  power  haa  been  multiplied 
another  1,000  times. 

Thus  In  a  few  short  years  man  has  multi- 
plied possible  power  by  1  million  times 

This  almost  incredible  Increase  In  p'  wf  r 
cm  be  used  f  <r  construction  and  for  a  btt- 
ter  life,  or  It  cun  be  used  for  destruction  smd 
death. 

Humanity  was  laimched  Into  the  space 
BS?e  when  the  Qrst  manmade  satellite  was 
hurled  vn'o  urbit  around  our  p'..inet  In  1357. 

Mans  life  entered  new  dimensions  if 
spice,  and  alsfi  of  fear  and  hope. 

All  the  potentials  for  good  or  evil  art* 
multiplied  by  the  mllUonfold  increase  uf 
power  available  through   nuclear  energy. 

Now  humrt!iity  trembles  from  day  to  dav 
We  fear  and  hope.  We  think  of  life  uiid 
death. 

But  we  continue  to  rush  Into  the  nuclear 

space  age. 

The  decisions  we  will  make  In  Interna- 
tional relations  In  the  days  ahead,  and  years 
ahead,    are   fateful. 

They  may  well  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween nuclear  destruction  of  much  of  the 
human  race  or.  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  a  world 
with  new  potentialities  for  human  good,  f  >r 
more  knowledge,  for  further  exploration  of 
the  mysteries  uf  the  Inner  human  world  and 
outer  space  among  the  planets. 

This,  my  friends.  Is  the  world  picture  v^e 
face 

But  It  Is  especially  appropriate  as  well  :\.s 
urgent,  that,  on  this  Veterans'  Day.  we 
should  be  particularly  concerned  about  In- 
ternational relations. 

Once  known  as  Armistice  Day.  November 
11  continues  to  be  a  time  for  exploring  way^ 
to  dcTelop  peace  with  Justice  and  freedom. 
Even  as  we  recall  the  sacrifices  'f  the  pa.'^t, 
we  must  turn  our  mlrnls  to  our  respons.- 
blUty  In   this  nuclear  space  age. 

We  must  not  think  of  Altoona.  Pa  .  as  f.ir 
removed  from  the  troubles  of  mankind  In 
our  other  49  States,  or  far  removed  tnnn 
the  troubles  of  mankind  In  the  countries 
;ir')und  our  globe. 

This   Is   a  privileged   spot   to  call   home. 
Located    as   we    are    In    the    mountains    of 
Pennsylvania,  we  enjoy  In  Blair  County  some 
fif    the    most    marveL)U3    mauntaln    scenery 
that  can  be  seen  anywhere. 

From  their  Inception,  Altoona  and  B'.alr 
County  have  always  maintained  an  enviable 
record  for  the  patriotic  fervor  of  their  popu- 
lations In  national  emergencies. 

In  short,  we  are  the  p<-)Ssessors  rf  a  great 
and  good  heritage,  which  must  be  sh.ired 
with   future   generatH^ns. 

The  security  of  the  surceedlng  pener.^- 
tiorvs  who  will  occupy  this  county  In  the 
years  ahead  is  In  our  hands. 

TTie  ablU'y  of  Blair  County  to  remain  In 
a  haven  for  law-afcldln?;  people  to  work  and 
live  m.  Is  qul'e  dependent  upon  the  ability 
of  the  entire  Unl'ed  States  and  the  r)ther 
nation.s  of  the  world  to  malntr^ln  freedom  In 
the  future. 

Aa  I  stated  a  few  mlr-.utes  ago,  In  ord^r  to 
complete  the  purpose  of  this  Veterans'  DaV. 
we  mu.st  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the 
causes  for  which  those  we  honor  gave  their 
lives. 

We  nmst  s;lve  some'hlnt;  of  ourselves  f  r 
their  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  entire 
world. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  Is  no  person  i*ho 
so  •  • 'iiipif'ely  nt'i^lert-s  hla  duty  In  this  trou- 
bled world  as  one  who  falls  to  discharge  his 
obligations  of   citizenship. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  soverel>rn 
power  of  the  United  States  is  vested  In  its 
l>eopl«. 


Law  and  the  discharge  of  law  Is  not,  or 
should  not  be.  the  sole  obligation  of  thoee 
offldala  of  government  who  writ*  the  laws 
and  put  them  Into  force. 

It  la  rather  the  reeponslbUity  of  all  citi- 
zens of  this  great  country  to  see  that  the 
laws  which  are  adopted  are  th<jse  which  they 
believe  express  the  desires  of  the  votln.' 
power  of  the  country. 

Our  country  was  founded  on  a  doctrine 
of  liberty. 

Every  c;tl7,en  should  not  only  appreciate 
the  many  advantages  which  are  the  heritage 
of  an  American— but  al.so  should  recogiu/e 
the  responsibilities  which  are  hla,  reK[>onsl- 
bllUles  necessary  to  preserve  the  advantage.^ 
You  can  do  so  by  studying  the  principles 
of  freedom,  by  absorbing  the  Ideals  of  our 
country's  patriotism,  by  voting  your  hcjiie-^t 
convictions,  and  by  Intelligently  expre.ssln.:: 
your  views  r,n  subjec's  of  natitmal  and  In- 
l«Tn:i'l'in  il  Iri'.portance. 

Preparedness  for  a  good  future  must  come 
In  m  iny  w.iys 

It     must     come     liot     only     In     adeqiia'e 
weaporut    but    must    be     noiuished     In     the 
hearts  and  minds  of  a  resprmslble  citizenry 
The    task    before    us   as    we   commemorate 
Vefrans  Day   1961   Is  challenging  and  clear 
The  battle  for  freedom  against  false  doc- 
trine of  world  communism  Is  ever   with  us. 
It   Is   more    than   a    battle    for    the    minds 
of  men 

The  demands  i^I  the  day  are  great 
Russia  claims   to  be  ready  to  make  everv 
sacrifice    to    f;isten    her    regime    upon    areus 
of  the  world   that  are   now  demanding  free- 
dom and  a  new  way  of  life 

Our  thoTights  on  this  Veterans  Day  In 
lOSl  mtist  conclude  with  a  dedication  t.j 
the  Ciiuses  of  freed<-<m,  ed\icatl'>n.  and  Jus- 
tice fi>r  all  people 

If  we  neglei't  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
strive  wl'h  Increased  vigor  In  preserving  the 
human  dignity  of  mankind  we  shall  not 
honor  the  veterans  of  all  wars 

For  In  the  final  analysis,  a  U.'^tler.s  and 
Indifferent  attitude  In  combating  the  evils 
of  world  communism  can  destroy  any  hope 
for  a  brlijht  and  peaceful  future  for  the 
family  of  nations. 

This  Is  a  challenge  hurled  by  the  Commu- 
r;l.st    world    whlrh    we    cannot    escape. 

Therefore,  on  this  Veterans  Dwy  1961.  let 
vis  fervently  ask  Almighty  Ood  to  help  us 
to  never  deliberately  Ignore  U—  lest  we 
perish  as  a  nation  through  our  IndifTereme 
and  stupidity. 

Kather  let  u.s  implore  from  the  Innermost 
recesses  of  our  hearts: 

•Lord  Ood  of  Hosts  be  with  us  yet  le' t 
we  !'  Tger 

•  Lest  we  forget," 


The    Birthday    of    Benjamin    Franklin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

I'f    PE.NNSYLV.\NI\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi>ENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  January  18.  1962 

Mr  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Phila- 
delphia congressional  delectation  calls 
attention  to  the  birthday  of  a  great 
Philadelphian,  the  birthd.iy  of  B(  njamm 
Kr.mklin. 

Beri'amin  Franklin,  whose  256th  birth- 
day wa.s  celebrated  yesterday,  is  re- 
membered uiLh  grateful  affection  and 
admiration  in  Boston,  the  city  of  I. is 
birth,  in  Philadelphia,  the  city  ennctiod 
by  his  residence  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  and  in  the  foieitjii  capitals  of 


London  and  Paris,  where  his  personal 
popularity     and     prestige     contributed 
vastly   to  the   general  estimate  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  the  form- 
ative years  of  the  Republic.     So  many 
sided  was  Ben  Franklin's  genius  that  the 
Dictionary   of  American  Biography  re- 
quires   seven    words    to    categorize    his 
career,  "printer,  author,  philanthropist, 
inventor,  statesman,  diplomat,  scientist." 
He    was    not    a    compartmented    man. 
following   these   different   vocations   at 
different  times,  and  in  different  circum- 
-siances,    but   a    whole    and   many-sided 
man.  who  astounded  those  who  knew  him 
best  by  the  depth  of  his  knowledge  and 
the  .scoi)e  of  his  activities  in  each  field. 
It  Ls  appiopriate  that  printing  Is  men- 
tioned first  among  Franklin's  activities, 
lor  printing  was  the  first  trade  and  pro- 
fession  by   which   he  made  his  living, 
and  he  never  ceased  to  think  of  himself 
primarily  as  a  printer.    As  a  boy  of  17, 
when  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  he  was 
already  a  printer  of  practical  experience 
and  of  outstanding  skill  and  competence. 
Tliat  he  looked  upon  himself  as  a  printer 
is  demonstrated  dramatically  by  hLs  fa- 
mous epitaph  on  himself,  with  its  typical 
mixture  of  sincere  solemnity  and  quizzi- 
cal humor; 

The  body  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  printer 
(like  the  cover  of  an  old  book,  its  contents 
torn  out,  and  stripped  of  its  lettering  and 
gliding  I,  lies  here  fixKl  for  worms.  Yet  the 
work  Uself  shall  not  be  lost,  for  It  will  (as  he 
believes)  appear  once  more  In  •  new  and 
more  beautiful  edition  corrected  and 
amended  by  the  Author. 

Throughout  his  life  Franklin  main- 
tained a  constant  interest  and  activity  in 
printing,  and  in  matters  connected  with 
printing,  such  as  the  publishing  of  maca- 
/mes  and  books,  his  famous  Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanack,  and  the  fervent  support 
of  any  enterprise  in  furtherance  of  the 
di.s.semination  of  knowledge  through 
rradint,'.  Libraries,  learned  societies, 
educational  Institutions — all  owe  much 
to  the  enthusiastic  sponsorship  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin.  One  of  the  most 
apt  commemorations  of  this  great  Phila- 
delphia printer  and  publisher  Is  the 
annual  celebration  of  his  birthday  by  a 
portrait  on  the  cover  of  the  Saturday 
E%enin'?  Post,  successor  to  a  paper  he 
had  founded. 

Franklin's  career  as  an  author  also 
beran  early  When  he  was  working  for 
h.is  brother,  as  an  apprentice  printer,  be- 
tween tlie  a'.es  of  12  and  17.  he  became 
an  avid  read'r.  not  only  of  the  pamphlets 
and  mapazmes  he  helped  to  print,  but 
of  all  the  books  he  could  get  hold  of 
Fascinated  by  Addison's  Spectator,  l.e 
beuitn  of  l.is  own  accord  the  literary  ap- 
prenticeship later  so  enthusiastically  rec- 
ommended bv  Stevenson,  and  wTote  e^- 
says  in  imitation  of  Addison's  literary 
style.  In  this  medium,  so  eminently 
suited  to  hi.s  own  temperament  and  mode 
of  thoukht,  he  soon  became  proficient. 
Hi.s  eai  hfst  essays,  signed  with  the  pseu- 
donym. 'Silence  DoKood."  were  slipped 
secretly  under  his  brother's  door,  and. 
much  to  his  delujht.  appeared  in  print. 
From  Addison  he  had  learned  to  com- 
bine elegance  of  expression  with  sim- 
plicity, and  he  soon  mastered  the  art  of 
!•  avening  serious  thought  with  touches 
of  wit  and  facetiousness. 
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Franklin's  reputation  as  a  writer  is 
threat,  and  well  deserved.  His  autobiog- 
raphy has  served  for  the  entertainment 
and  instruction  of  youth  for  many  gen- 
erations, and  will  so  serve  for  many  a 
century  to  come.  His  home  truths,  as 
.succinctly  phrased  in  "Poor  Richard's 
Almanack."  and  his  witticisms  as  gleaned 
from  his  conversation  and  letters,  are 
.si ill  m  the  common  language  of  all  of  us. 
It  IS  probable  that  Mark  Twain  is  his  only 
rival  for  the  post  of  most  quoted  Amer- 
ican author. 

We  are  all  beneficiaries  of  Franklin's 
philanthropic  thoughts  for  the  general 
benefit  of  mankind,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  governmental  services,  and  for 
the  education  of  youth,  as  well  as  for 
local  institutions  of  a  more  specifically 
philanthropic  character.  It  was  he  who 
initiated  projects  for  establishing  the 
city  police  in  Philadelphia,  for  paving 
the  city  streets,  and  for  improving  their 
cleaning  and  lighting.  He  also  was 
largely  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
circulating  library  in  Philadelphia,  which 
was  the  first  in  America;  the  city  hospi- 
tal, and  the  Academy  for  the  Education 
of  Youth  which  has  since  become  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  eye- 
sight of  many  is  greatly  assisted  by 
Franklin's  invention,  the  bifocal  lens, 
and  even  after  two  centuries  the  Frank- 
lin stove  remains  a  common  object  in 
our  country  places,  supplying  a  cheery 
and  efficient  heat,  with  little  expendi- 
tuie  of  fuel  and  great  ease  of  manage- 
ment. 

As  a  .scientist.  Franklin  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  his  investigations  and  dis- 
coveries in  the  field  of  electricity,  in 
which  he  not  only  worked  out  some  im- 
portant fundamental  concepts,  such  as 
the  relationship  betwen  lightning,  static 
electricity,  and  electricity  in  its  other 
forms  and  uses.  His  experiments,  and 
the  fascinating  accounts  of  them  in  Peter 
Collinson's  book,  "Experiments  and  Ob- 
servations on  Electricity.  Made  at  Phila- 
delphia in  America,  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Franklin."  inspired  immediate  interest 
and  emulation,  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  thenceforth  admired  and  his  com- 
pany sought  by  the  scientists  and  inven- 
tors of  Europe  and  America. 

Franklin's  position  as  a  statesman  w'as 
high,  even  in  that  age  of  great  phi- 
losophers of  statecraft,  and  masters  of 
eloquence  and  political  practice.  The 
combination  of  his  quiet  wisdom,  wide 
renown,  and  humility  of  manner,  made 
him  deeply  influential  in  the  affairs  of 
the  American  Colonies,  and  in  the  dis- 
cu.ssions  and  occurrences  leading  up  to 
the  Revolution.  Even  during  his  long 
residence  in  London,  his  opinions  were 
looked  to  at  long  range,  and  despite  the 
lapse  of  time  necessary  for  communica- 
tion at  that  period,  as  wisdom  essential 
to  the  proper  conduct  of  our  affairs. 

As  a  diplomat,  Franklin  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  successes 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  E>eeply  loved 
m  France  by  the  philosophers  and  rulers, 
and  equally  by  the  common  people,  he 
swerved  not  an  inch  from  loyal  service 
to  the  interest  of  his  country,  and  in  a 
time  of  difnculty  and  tension  within 
the  French  kingdom,  he  managed  to 
maintain  his  position,  and  the  position 
of  the  United  States,  as  friend  and  ally 


to  all.    John  Adams  said  of  Franklin's 
reputation  in  France: 

His  name  wajs  familiar  to  government  and 
people  *  *  *  to  such  a  degree  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  peasant  or  a  citizen,  a  valet  de 
chambre,  coachman,  or  footman,  a  lady's 
chambermaid,  or  a  scullion  in  a  kitchen  who 
was  not  familiar  with  it,  and  who  did  not 
consider  him  as  a  friend  to  humankind. 
When  they  spoke  of  him,  they  seemed  to 
think  he  was  to  restore  the  Golden  Age. 

When  you  mail  or  receive  a  letter,  re- 
member, it  was  Benjamin  Franklin  who 
inaugurated  the  postal  service.  When 
you  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  we  live 
under  a  free  and  stable  Government, 
remember,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  one 
of  the  chief  Influences  in  the  Convention 
that  built  up  our  Constitution  out  of 
the  interplay  of  forces  of  order  and 
liberty.  When  you  look  back  upon  the 
young  heroes  and  fire-eaters  that  in- 
spired the  American  Revolution,  remem- 
ber the  quiet  thinker  and  epigramma- 
tist who  did  as  much  as  any  to  fcring  a 
powerful  and  self-sufficient  country  out 
of  that  conflict. 


Constitution  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  18,  1962 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
86th  Congress  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Byrne  introduced  a  bill — House  Joint 
Resolution  605 — providing  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Federal  Commission  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  celebration  of  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  submit  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  which  considered  the  bill, 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Congress,  signed 
by  the  President,  and  became  Public  Law 
86-650. 

An  elaborate  year-long  celebration  of 
the  175th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution will  be  held  during  1962  in 
Philadelphia,  where  the  document  was 
conceived  and  ratified. 

The  flags  of  the  50  States  will  fly  from 
Independence  Hall  during  the  year,  and 
each  State  will  be  honored  for  a  full  week 
in  order  of  its  acceptance  into  the  Union. 
All  50  will  be  honored  during  Freedom 
Week.  June  27  to  July  4,  and  during 
Constitution  Week,  beginning  September 
17. 

The  Crovernor  of  each  State,  or  a  rep- 
resentative, will  attend  weekly  cere- 
monies throughout  the  year  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  as  one  flag  after  another 
is  raised.  The  mayor  of  the  city  will 
be  the  host. 

The  first  program  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  January  3.  The  remaining 
flag  raising  ceremonies  will  be  held  on 
Tuesdays,  except  during  Freedom  Week 
and  Constitution  Week. 

The  Governor  of  Delaware,  which  was 
first  to  ratify  the  Constitution,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  opening  ceremony.    The  Grov- 


ernor  of  Pennsylvania,  second  State  to 
ratify,  participated  in  the  second  week 
events. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  will  come  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  admitted  to  the  Union  in 
1958  and  1959,  respectively. 

The  ceremonies  will  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Philadelphia  Committee 
for  the  175th  Anniversary  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Each  week's  ceremonies  will  feature  a 
color  guard,  representing  the  different 
branches  of  the  armed  services.  During 
January,  there  will  be  a  Navy  color  guard 
for  the  flags.  A  band  and  bugler  will 
play. 

Among  organizations  participating 
will  be  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  Descendants  of  Signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Girl  Scouts 
of  America,  the  National  Commission  of 
the  175th  Armiversay  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  National  Park  Service,  which 
operates  Independence  National  Park, 
also  will  take  active  parts  in  the  weekly 
ceremonies. 


Altoona,  Pa.,  Community  Chest  Campaign 
Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PF.NNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  18, 1962 

Mr.  "VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  5,  1961,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  opening  klckoff  dinner  of 
the  Altoona  Community  Chest  cam- 
paign, Altoona,  Pa.,  and  to  deliver  the 
following  address: 

Address  by  Representative  James  E.  Van 
Zandt,  Member  of  Congress,  20th  Dis- 
trict OF  Pennsylvania,  at  the  1961-62 
Altoona  Commtjnitt  Chest  Campaign 
Dinner,  Penn  Alto  Hotel,  Altoona,  Pa., 
October  5,  1961 

It  is  a  prlvUege  to  be  with  you  this  eve- 
ning for  the  1961-62  community  chest  cam- 
paign dinner. 

You  have  to  your  credit  two  consecutive 

over-the-goal  campaigns  in  the  last  2  years. 

Under  your  able  campaign  chairman,  Roy 

K.  McDanlel,  you  can  expect  to  make  it  three 

successes  In  a  row. 

I  understand  that  the  dollar  goal  for  this 
year's  drive  is  going  to  be  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars — $232,250  to  be  exact— 
and  that  is  only  as  a  minimum. 
That  is  a  high  mark  to  shoot  for. 
And  when  you  do  achieve  It — when  you 
do  go  over  the  top — then  you  will  be  glad 
you  set  yourselves  that  challenging  task 
and  your  satisfaction  in  success  will  be  that 
much  greater. 

As  I  say,  you  have  a  winning  streak  going. 
Another    victorious    drive    this    time    w^ill 
generate  more  public  response  next  time. 
Success   is   contagious. 

Everyone  is  pulling  for  you  and  the  more 
often  these  drives  go  over  the  top  and  by  a 
big  margin  the  harder  It  will  be  for  the 
community  to  let  you  down. 

I  understand  also  that  the  possibility  of 
a  united  fund  for  all  of  Blair  County  is 
under  discussion. 
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Altoona  ia  the  focal  jjolnt  for  thla  poe- 
BlbUlty. 

If  you  do  well  again  thla  year  then  the 
chances  for  a  united  fund  for  the  entire 
coun'^y  are   that  much  better. 

As  you  l>egln  thla  19«1  campaign  keep 
In  ni!ud  there  are  23  agencies  giving  health. 
welfare,  and  youth  services  to  thia  commu- 
nity — to  the  people  whose  d  xjrbells  yuu 
will  be  ringing. 

If  these  agencies  have  sufficient  fuiuU  tn 
support  the  best  kind  of  service  they  liu  jw 
h  jw  to  give;  If  people  can  be  made  to  see 
the  good  works  they  are  doing:  then  future 
successes  for  the  community  chest  Idea  are 
assured — in  Altoona  and  In  the  hirger  com- 
munity of   Blair   County. 

There's  another  point  I  want  to  make 
about  the  dollar  goal  you  have  set  up  f  .r 
this  year. 

I  said  that  thla  will  be  a  challenge  and 
a  source  of  satisfaction  when  yuu  do  attain 
It. 

The  second  point  Is  this-  This  high  mark 
to  shtxjt  for  must  elicit  the  full  support 
of  the  whole  community. 

There  will  be  a  premium  on  100-percent 
participation  by  all  members  of  the  cum- 
munlty.  because  It  la  not  enough  Lh.it  tiie 
generous  donors  continue  to  give  the  way 
they  have  In  the  past. 

Their  full  support  of  this  cnmpnl^  can- 
not take  up  the  slack  which  results  when 
other  members  of  the  community  for  one 
reason  or  other  fall  far  short  of  the  con- 
tributions they  should  be  making 

The  New  York  Yankees  are  m  the  world's 
series  again  this  year  and  part  nf  the  rea.-ion 
Is  that  their  batting  lineup  frum  the  lead- 
off  man  down  through  the  N<>  8  position 
can  be  depended  upon. 

It  Is  not  J'.ist  a  case  of  Roijer  Marls  and 
Mickey  Mantle  holding  up  tlie  rest  of  the 
batting  order. 

There  Is  also  the  matter  of  Y^gl  Borra  and 
Bill  iJkowron. 

And  of  Elston  Howard,  hitting  high  In  the 
.300's.  and  of  men  like  Bobby  IilcK.irdso!i. 
Tony  Kubek,  John  BlancharU.  and  Clctus 
Boyer. 

These  men  can  be  counted  upon  to  help 
each  other  out;  pick  each  other  up  when 
necessary,  and  to  put  out  a  team  effort 
which  Lb  hard  to  beat. 

The  same  type  of  cooperation,  the  sajne 
working  together.  Is  what  Is  recjulred  for  a 
successful  community  cheat  cimpalgn. 

The  effect  of  a  slrable  and  generous  con- 
tribution from  one  person  Is  diminished 
when  his  next-door  neighbor  cannot  be 
reached — or  falls  to  understand — that  he 
ttH)  has  a  diry  to  give 

When  everyone  realizes  that  his  neighbors 
are  depending  on  him.  then  tl.e  task — be  It 
In  ba.seb.ill  or  In  y<jur  community  chest 
campaign-  Is  far.  far  easier  for  all  con- 
cerned 

S<i  your  duty  Is  to  reach  every  person,  every 
hou.sehold,  evt-ry  organization,  and  every 
bu-'^lnessm.in  In  Altoona  and  show  1.1m  that 
he  must  get  on  this  bandwagon,  show  him 
that  his  neighbors  axe  putting  out  a  full 
effort  and  tlial  he  must  too  If  this  year's 
campaign  Is  to  be  successful. 

I  know  that  these  good  cith'.c:;s  want  to 
hear  your  me.<isage. 

They  kno'.v  when  they  think  ubout  It  how 
much  better  uiT  this  or  any  other  community 
la  when  It  can  have  the  benef.t  of  the 
huni.vnitariiin  services  which  the  23  health 
and  welfare  agencies  of  the  Altoona  Com- 
miinity  Chest  make  available. 

There  Is  always  something  pirtlcularly 
px<  itmg  .-xnd  satisfying  In  a  cunuiuinlty 
project  of  this  .sort. 

Pxrt  of  the  excitement  Is  In  the  simple  fact 
of  a  gruup  of  citizens  getting  Uigt-ther  to 
achieve  ,=i  u.<^eful  and  noble  purpose  and  above 
all  the  great  J   y  In  achieving  it. 

But  there  is  something  else  worthy  of 
consideration. 


Too  often.  It  seems  to  me.  we  let  our  d:aiy 
lives  settle  into  a  routine. 

We  see  the  same  friends,  engage  In  the  same 
activities  week  after  week,  maybe  eren  take 
the  same  night  out  for  relaxation  week  after 
week. 

We  even  begin  to  cla.v1fy  ourselves  a.-5 
members  of  certain  clubs,  of  a  certain  profrs- 
slnn.  nf  a  certain  church,  nf  a  certain  eco- 
nomic gr^up.  and  we  tend  to  r.vor'.ook  the 
fact  that  we  hive  other  wider  loya'.'les  or 
st;ould  have 

One  of  these  wider  loyalties  Is  the  town  or 
conmiunlty  we  aJ-e  a  part  of. 

The  community  chest  c  ills  tills  to  our  at- 
tention each  year  and  gives  us  a  new  opp<ir- 
tunity — even  {trees  ils—  to  meet  new  pe<'ple 
and  to  enlarge  our  Interest-s  to  break  out  of 
our  fairly  narrow  circles  and  t  >  become  in- 
volved With  other  members  of  the  commu- 
nity whom  we  might  otherwise  o^-erlook  and 
never  meet. 

This  experience  oft*>n  proves  to  be  b"th 
enjoyable  and  eye  o;;.cnin.; 

And  It  more  than  m.ikes  up  for  the  oocn- 
s'.onal  dijtresa  and  panic-button  pushing 
which  volunt<»er  w   rk  ental'.s. 

Maybe  I  'an  give  you  some  Idea  of  what  a 
layrruvn  thinks  of  the  community  chet>t. 

What  does  the  n.iine  n.pan  for  Uie  fellow 
on  the  other  side  of  the  d' "  rbe:i ' 

What  I  am  about  U)  say  should  encourage 
you. 

I  hope  It  doesn  t  make  y  m  overconfident. 
I  hope  it  slm.ply  reinforces  your  personal 
convictions  about  the  work  In  which  you  are 
engaged. 

Because  If  each  volunteer  worker  on  his 
rounds  can  make  his  own  convlctl.  n  felt  by 
the  persons  he  c  )mr8  In  cont.ict  with,  he  will 
do  a  marvelous  Job  In  thla  year's  campaign. 
For  one  thing  the  man  nn  the  street  knows 
the  name  of  the  community  chest  and  he 
trusts  it. 

You  may  have  been  around  before  and  if  so 
he  remembers  you 

He  also  knows  that  the  essence  of  your  pro- 
gram la  the  single  campaign  for  several 
worthy  causes 

He  thinks  this  Is  an  Intelligent  way  Ui 
operate  and  he  re.spects  you  for  cun'-iderlng 
his  own  desires  not  to  be  bothered  by  re- 
peated and  disorganized  appeals  for  hl^  help 
He  knows  that  the  commiinlty  chest  Idea 
h-ia  brought  a  gf<od  deal  of  order,  organiza- 
tion, and  commonsense  Into  charitable 
giving 

While  he  knows  thLs  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  he  translates  It  Into  a  money  c<jn- 
trIhut;on  of  .sufficient  and  appr  ^prLite  sL^e. 

We  can  only  hope  he  d  .es  recognize  by  hi.s 
donation  the  sensible  and  bu.slnessUke  way 
In  which  the  community  chest  drive  Is  car- 
ried out. 

There  have  been  scandalous  reports  lately 
r.f  rackets  m  the  charity  field;  of  organiza- 
tions which  swallDW  up  in  salaries  and  pv.J.- 
llclty  fully  50  fiercent  .uid  n.ore  of  d  inatlono 
collected 

These  reports  only  serve  to  Increase  the 
high  reg  ird  in  which  the  c  .mniUi.lty  chest 
Is  held 

Yoiir  .administration  costs  are  extremely 
low 

.\i  •.  '.ur.'e-r  w  rkers  y  u  are  re-;.«><-fe<:l 
members  of  the  community  who  simply  put 
on  a  different  hat  and  put  ex-.ra  hours  and 
extra  energy  In^j  tins  worthwhile  campaign 
That  is  something  eLve  which  the  hou.sewlfe 
and  her  husband  — the  p»eople  on  Uie  other 
s.de  of  the  d>'rbe:'.       ippreciate. 

So  In  this  year's  campaign  for  th"  c^nimu- 
nlry  chest  -with  the  htfh  standards  of  pcr- 
fnrmanf-es  you  have  set  for  yourself— you 
have  every  reason  to  be  confident. 

You  have  a  fine  organization  with  an  en- 
vi.ible  reput..it.i-i!i. 

Pe<^>ple  want  you  to  talk  t<j  them  with  con- 
viction ab<jut  the  part  tney  can  play  in  help- 
ing you  reach  your  goals. 


People  are  pulling  for  you,  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  such  conlldenos  It  U  my  ardent 
hope  It  will  serve  as  an  added  Incentive  In 
reaching  the  goal  In  this  year's  community 
chest  campaign. 


Eqaaiity    for   Women  of   the   Preti 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThiLTsday,  January  18, 1962 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
statp  of  the  Union  address  to  Congress, 
Pie.'^ldcnt  Kennedy  said: 

America  s'ands  for  progress  In  human 
rli;!.ts  .is  well  i\s  In  economic  affairs,  and  a 
s'rong  .fmerlca  requires  the  assurance  of  full 
and  equal  rights  to  all  Its  cltlzena,  of  any 
race  or  of  any  color. 

The  President  said  his  administration 
has  showii  as  never  before  how  much 
could  be  done  through  the  full  use  of 
e.XL'c'ative  power — through  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws  already  passed  by  Con- 
gress— to  secure  the  constitutional  rights 
of  all. 

President  Kennedy  said  he  issued  a 
comprehensive  order  last  March  to  guar- 
antee ri^ht  and  equal  employment  in  all 
Federal  at:eiicies  and  contractors.  He 
.vaul  the  Vice  President's  committee  has 
done  much  to  achieve  success  In  opening 
to  all  races  new  professional,  supervi- 
sory, and  other  Job  opportunities. 

It  IS  .shockmg  that  the  President  did 
not  pledge  his  support  for  equal  job  op- 
iKTttinities  for  women.  It  Is  doubly 
shocking  that  discrimination  against 
women  i.s  tolerated  within  the  White 
Hou.se,  and  that  President  Kennedy  is 
aw;irc  of  this. 

I  refer  to  the  White  House  Corre- 
spondents Association  composed  of  men 
and  women  reporters  accredited  to  the 
Whit.e  House  and  to  the  President's  press 
confircnces.  Men  and  women  reporters 
pay  the  same  dues.  The  women  members 
of  the  White  House  Correspondents  As- 
sociation have  been  judged  equal  pro- 
fes-^ionally  by  their  peers,  their  fellow 
nit^ir.bcrs. 

It  seems  incredible,  but  women  mem- 
bers of  the  White  House  Correspondents 
A-soocialion  have  never  been  permitted 
to  alleiul  the  While  House  Correspond- 
ents .Association  dinner  for  the  President. 
In  1L>61,  President  Kennedy,  his  Cabinet. 
includ.n;4  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg— 
the  man  who  has  so  often  lambasted  pri- 
vate clubs — other  New  Frontiersmen,  and 
Members  of  Congress  attended  the  White 
Hull,  e  Correspondents  Association  din- 
ner from  which  women  members  were 
excluded. 

Beautiful  Broadway  and  Hollj-wood 
women  stars  qenerously  gave  their  tal- 
ent to  entertain  at  the  dinner,  and  they 
were  welcomed  at  predinner  cocktail 
parties  att«  nded  by  the  New  Frontier. 
Accordii.R  to  pre.ss  reports,  the  President 
attended  one  of  these  parties. 

Not  one  of  the  New  Frontiersmen,  nor 
the  liberal  newspapermen,  who  are  re- 
biKnin.,'  from  private  clubs,  has  ever  spo- 
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ken  up  for  the  women  reporters  of  the 
White  House  Correspondents  Associa- 
tion, who  have  to  earn  their  livings.  I 
also  note  that  New  Frontiersmen  and 
other  liberals  do  not  seem  to  be  reslgn- 
intr  from  their  other  clubs  and  lodges 
which  are  segregated  but  outside  of 
Washington,  a  notable  example  of  which 
is  an  exclusive  and  sepregated  fox-hunt- 
ing club  in  nearby  Virsrinia. 

The  1960  Democratic  and  Republican 
platforms  call  for  equal  job  opportuni- 
ties for  women.  Do  these  pledges  have 
meaning,  or  are  they  hypocritical 
mouthings'.' 

Women  everywhere  in  the  United 
States  .should  be  informed  of  these  cir- 
cumstances and  should  come  to  the  aid 
uf  other  employed  women. 

Premier  Nehru  told  one  woman  re- 
porter in  Washington  that  he  did  not 
know  until  3  days  before  he  was  to  speak 
at  the  National  Press  Club  that  women 
reporters  were  not  to  be  admitted  to 
cover  his  speech  on  an  equal  footing  with 
men.  When  he  spoke,  he  chided  the 
NPC  by  saying  that  India  has  cast  aside 
purdah — the  exclusion  of  women — and 
that  he  was  astonished  to  see  it  prac- 
ticed in  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  ironic  that  Premier  Khrushchev 
had  to  speak  up  for  American  women  re- 
porters when  he  came  to  Washington. 
He  refused  to  speak  at  the  National  Press 
Club  unless  some  women  reporters  were 
permitted  to  attend  the  luncheon. 

When  President  de  Gaulle  came  to 
Washinf.iton,  he  insisted  upon  holding  a 
press  conference  to  which  m^en  and 
women  reporters  were  admitted. 

Let  us  be  honest.  Are  people  equal 
only  In  race'  Are  women  second-class 
citizens?  Will  President  Kennedy  right 
the  wTong  in  the  White  House  Corre- 
spondents Association?  'What  can  he 
do?  He  can  refuse  to  attend  the  tradi- 
tional dinner  in  his  honor  unless  woflien 
reporters  are  given  a  new  deal,  a  fair 
deal,  on  the  New  Frontier. 


Tlic  GoverDment's  Role  in  Health  Care 
in  the  1960'i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or    IfflNKrsOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  18. 1962 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  last 
October  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  visited  Minnesota  and  spoke 
at  the  Alumni  Institute  in  Hospital  Ad- 
ministration which  was  held  in  Min- 
neapolis. His  speech.  "The  Govern- 
ment's Role  in  Health  Care  in  the 
1960's."  contains  a  review  of  the  various 
programs  already  supported  or  provided 
by  Government  In  health  care  and  lists 
reasons  why  he  believes  the  social  se- 
curity program  will  be  extended  to  pro- 
vide medical  Insurance  for  the  aged. 

This  address  is  so  comprehensive  and 
so  thorough  a  review  of  this  case  that,  in 
my  opinion,  it  would  be  helpful  and  use- 
ful to  Members   of   the  Senate,  and  I 


therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Go\'ernment's  Role  in  He.*lth  Care  in 

THE    1960's 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Ore- 
gon, at  the  Alumni  Institute  in  Hospital 
Administration,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Octo- 
ber 26,   1961) 

President  Wilson,  and  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  a  return  to  one's  alma 
mater  Is  always  a  time  for  nostalgia  and 
fond  memories,  and  I  always  bring  many  of 
them  with  me  when  I  visit  this  campus. 

President  Wilson  Is  a  warm  friend  from 
the  more  recent  days  when  he  served  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Oregon.  I 
know  he  is  now  providing  this  great  school 
with  the  kind  of  academic  leadership  he  gave 
us  at  Oregon,  and  while  we  regret  his  depar- 
ture from  the  Oregon  campus,  he  surely 
has  our  best  wishes  In  his  new  pxjst. 

The  subject  matter  of  my  remarks  covers 
the  entire  range  of  Government's  role  in 
health  care,  or  Government's  role  in  medi- 
cine. If  you  please.  I  know  that  this  confer- 
ence is  mainly  concerned  with  the  financing 
of  medical  care  for  Individuals.  But  this 
subject  is  BO  fraught  with  fears  and  charges 
of  "socialized  medicine"  that  it  is  well  to 
give  some  attention  first  to  the  general  role 
of  Government  In  medicine. 

It  will  readily  bf  seen  that  we  already  have 
a  good  deal  of  socialized  medicine.  Most  of 
it  Is  at  the  municipal  or  State  level,  where 
every  individual  and  every  family  Is  gov- 
erned by  dozens  of  statutes  and  regulations 
telling  them  what  they  may  not  do  and  what 
they  must  do.  The  general  Impact  of  these 
governmental  activities  is  in  the  area  of 
preventive  medicine,  but  it  is  surely  a  more 
socialized  form  of  medicine  than  Is  contem- 
plated In  any  present  plans  for  financing 
medical  care. 

Is  It  not  socialized  medicine,  for  example, 
which  requires  vaccination  against  small- 
pox, diphtheria,  and  certain  other  contagious 
diseases?  Is  it  not  socialized  medicine  when 
a  State  health  ofHcer  comes  around  to  tell  a 
family  that  Its  septic  tank  Is  defective  and 
must  be  replaced?  Is  it  not  socialism  of 
some  sort  or  another  which  prescribes  nu- 
merous and  detailed  regulations  few  the 
operation  of  a  public  eating  place,  or  in  fact 
any  establishment  where  iood  Is  sold  cither 
in  a  prepared  or  unprepared  form? 

A  municipal  water  supply  and  a  municipal 
sewage  disposal  system  are  accepted  forms 
of  socialized  medicine,  and  even  the  Federal 
Government  Is  assuming  an  increasing  share 
of  this  burden  of  Insuring  a  pure  water  sup- 
ply for  a  rapidly  Increasing  population.  This 
year,  $80  million  was  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Federal  Government.  Every 
quarantine  of  a  child  with  measles  is  a  form 
of  socialized  medicine.  The  entire  concept 
and  practice  of  public  health  Is  pure  so- 
cialized medicine. 

There  Is  another  area  of  preventive  medi- 
cine aimed  at  accident  prevention  which 
also  comprises  a  very  large  area  of  public 
regulation.  Industrial  safety  laws,  traffic 
laws,  and  even  the  requirement  that  a  home- 
owner remove  snow  from  his  sidewalks  with- 
in a  prescribed  time  are  not  so  far  removed 
from  social  medical  care  as  one  might  think. 
Pure  food  and  drug  laws  and  statutes  re- 
quiring the  labeling  of  poisonous  or  hazard- 
ous 6ubst€Uices  must  also  be  mentioned. 

Right  now  one  of  the  hottest  political 
issues  In  the  field  of  medicine — second  per- 
haps only  to  the  Forand  bill — is  the  issue 
of  fluoridation  of  public  water  supplies.  Yet 
the  doctor  or  dentist  who  thinks  the  Forand 
bill  la  socialism  will  very  often  be  the  lead- 
ing voice  In  his  community  for  fluoridstion 
of  water. 


There  are  at  least  three  other  medical 
fields  In  which  governments  at  all  levels 
play  a  very  large  role,  mainly  through  finan- 
cial subsidy.  They  are  in  hospital  construc- 
tion, medical  education,  and  medical  re- 
search. All  three  are  heavily  supported  at 
the  State  and  local  level,  with  additional 
support  coming  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

There  is  not  a  hospital  administrator  in 
the  country  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
Federal  Government's  role  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act.  Under  this  legislation,  the 
Congress  appropriated  for  fiscal  1962  alone 
$21" 2  million,  though  this  figure  is  small 
compared  to  the  money  for  hospitals  that 
comes  from  local  taxes  and  bond  issues. 

Medical  education  is  one  field  where  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  play  a  very 
active  direct  role,  except  through  fellowships 
and  research  grants.  However,  It  did  pro- 
vide a  great  deal  of  medical  education 
through  the  military  services,  and  even  more 
under  the  GI  education  bills.  At  the  State 
level,  there  Is  much  more  subsidizing  of 
medical  education  through  public  medical 
schools,  which  accounts  for  almost  half  our 
85  medical  schools. 

The  activity  of  the  Federal  level  of  Govern- 
ment in  medicine  is  probably  most  notable 
in  medical  research.  The  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  this  year  received  $738,335.- 
000  for  research  in  cancer,  heart  disease, 
arthritis,  mental  illness,  allergies,  and  neu- 
rological diseases  to  mention  the  major  fields 
of  study,  plus  $30  million  more  for  construc- 
tion of   buildings   and  facilities. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  the  principal  govern- 
mental participant  In  medicine,  because  the 
States,  their  county  and  municipal  subdi- 
visions do  much  more  in  the  field. 

But  even  this  brief  and  incomplete  men- 
tion of  some  of  the  things  Government  is 
already  doing  makes  the  question  of  "so- 
cialized medicine"  a  very  uncertain  one. 
Research  is  considered  an  appropriate  area 
of  medicine  for  governmental  activity;  so 
is  medical  education,  support  of  hospitals, 
and  public  health  with  all  its  ramifications. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  financing  of 
medical  care  is  also  considered  by  so  many 
Americans  to  be  an  equally  legitimate  field 
of  governmental  activity?  Here  again,  there 
is  already  considerable  governmental  activ- 
ity. Local  public  assistance  has  long  pro- 
vided some  essentials  of  medical  care  for 
the  indigent,  and  the  Federal  Government 
has  made  a  small  contribution  to  this  cost. 
The  Kerr-Mills  law  of  last  year  put  the 
Federal  Government  even  more  completely 
into  the  health-financing  picttire  by  au- 
thorizing a  more  substantial  Federal  fi- 
nancial contribution  to  State  medical  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly,  along  the  lines  of 
public  assistance. 

I  am  among  those  who  believe  that  the 
bugaboo  of  socialized  medicine  will  not 
long  prevail  as  an  argument  against  the 
addition  of  medical  insurance  to  the  social 
secvurlty  program.  For  one  thing,  the  social 
security  program  Itself  is  a  tremendously 
popular  one.  Every  Member  of  Congress 
will  tell  you  that  the  most  consistent  sub- 
ject matter  in  his  mall  from  home  relates 
to  social  security.  The  complaints  about 
the  program  are  constant;  but  they  are 
complaints  of  its  Inadequacies.  The  demand 
for  improvements  in  social  security  is  a 
continuing  demand  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, even  with  the  accompanying  Increases 
in  payroll  taxes  which  constitute  the  "pre- 
miums"   of    the    social    security    program. 

A  second  retison  why  I  believe  this  pro- 
gram will  be  adopted  Is  that  It  meets  a 
need.  Remember  that  It  deals  with  only 
one  segment  of  the  American  people — the 
elderly,  and  more  specifically  those  who  have 
retired  from  active  employment.  The  vol- 
untary health  plans  which  have  proved  to 
be  one   of   the  most  popular  and   effective 
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means  of  Injuring  medical  coeU  for  working 
people  and  their  famlllee.  are  hard  preaeed 
to  provide  equal  benefits  at  the  same  pre- 
mium the  Individual  paid  while  stlU  em- 
ployed. Some  expansion  of  the  voluntary 
Insurance  plans  Into  coverage  of  retired 
people  has  occxirred.  But  the  needs  of  theee 
people  are  not  as  likely  to  be  met  by  vol- 
untary programs  as  are  the  needs  of  people 
of  working  age 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  all  of 
them  probably  well  known  to  you.  One  Is 
that  nld  age  brings  more  chronic  Illness,  and 
chronic  Illness  means  longer  Illness  and  more 
disabling  aftereltecU.  People  86  and  over 
have  two  to  three  times  as  much  chronic  Ill- 
ness as  the  rest  of  the  population.  And 
whUe  they  are  only  9  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, they  Include  55  percent  of  all  persons 
of  limited  mobility  due  to  chronic  Ulneas 
The  length  of  stay  In  the  hospital  for  people 
86  and  over  Is  twice  the  average  days  spent 
m  the  hospital  by  the  general  population 

Their  expenditure  for  health  services  Is  90 
percent  greater  than  expenditures  on  health 
by  the  rest  of  the  public:  for  hospitals.  It  la 
liO  percent  higher  and  for  drugs  It  Is  also 
120  percent  higher 

This  Impact  of  Increased  health  costs  cumes 
at  the  very  time  when  the  Individuals  In- 
come drops  markedly.  Census  Bureau  esti- 
mates of  1958  Indicated  that  80  percent  of  all 
people  65  and  over  had  Incomes  leas  than 
91.000  a  year;  only  12  percent  have  Incomes  In 
excess  of  $3,000;  of  the  couples,  half  had  In- 
comes below  $2,800  a  year 
•»i*  These  facts  have  led  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  social  security  system— which  Is  an  In- 
surance program  relating  entirely  to  costs 
Incurred  when  the  breadwinner  Is  not  earn- 
ing any  Income — Include  Insxirance  a^^alnst 
hospitalization  which  may  come  after  retire- 
ment But  Its  benefits  would  be  paid  for 
while  the  individual  Is  still  worklns; 

Many  opponents  of  this  proposal  have 
called  It  socialized  medicine,  but  have  not 
hesitated  to  recommend  substitutes  which 
also  bring  the  Government  Into  the  health 
care  field  The  Kerr-Mllls  law,  endorsed  by 
much  of  the  medical  profession  as  a  substi- 
tute. Is  far  more  direct  Government  partici- 
pation In  the  financing  of  medical  care  than 
the  so-called  Forand  bill.  Another  substi- 
tute calls  for  payment  by  the  Government 
of  those  premiums  on  voluntary  Insurance 
which  the  aged  Individual  cannot  pay  him- 
self. Is  this  any  less  socialized  than  social 
security' 

When  the  issue  gets  down  to  what  role 
the  Federal  Government  should  play  In 
financing  health  care  It  should  deal  with 
how  the  Government  can  most  effectively 
and  efficiently  help  The  social  9ec\irlty  pro- 
gram has  been  expanded  because  It  has 
proved  effective  and  efficient 

In  December  of  1949.  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  opposed  disability  benefits 
under  social  security  with  the  statement 
ivnd  I  quote  ••Initiation  of  a  compulsory 
Pederal  disability  program  would  represent 
.mother  step  toward  nationalization  of 
medical  care  and  socialization  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  '  Tet  the  disability  in- 
surance part  of  social  security  has  worked 
3<i  well  that  the  original  50-year  age  limit 
WAS  removed  last  year  by  Congress,  without 
^ny  Increase  In  social  security  tiixee,  and 
without  any  opposition  from  members  of 
either  political  party 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  been  an  early 
.Senate  sponsor  of  the  disability  provision, 
and  to  have  Introduced  the  first  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  Forand  bill  In  1958.  In  my 
opinion,  the  health  benefit  proposal  will  be 
adopted:  the  only  question  Is  how  soon  As 
you  know.  Its  present  version  extends  only 
to  insurance  against  hospitalization  and 
home  nurslni?  care  This  Is  a  minimum  pro- 
tection for  the  elderly  people  of  America 
which  Is  often  desired  as  much  by  their 
children  and  other  relatives  as  by  themselves. 


I  do  not  expect  It  will  come  with  the  help 
of  much  of  the  American  Me<llcal  Associa- 
tion because  advances  In  the  financing  of 
medical  care  even  through  voluntary  means 
have  come  In  spite  of  Its  original  position 
and  not  because  of  it  The  same  Is  true  of 
the  existing  social  security  program  But 
I  do  expect  It  will  come  as  a  result  of  the 
In.slstence  of  an  American  population  which 
Is  growing  older,  and  which  is  less  and  less 
tolerant  of  Inadequate  and  Insufficient  medi- 
cal care    especially  for   the  elderly 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  18.  1962 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH  Mr  Speaker, 
millions  of  American  are  today  worried, 
perplexed,  and  vitally  concerned  with  the 
negative  trend  of  the  US  global  stru«Kle 
with  the  Communist  conspiracy  to  en- 
slave the  world 

At  the  heart  of  this  discontent  lies  the 
wish  of  the  American  people  for  a  more 
forceful,  realistic,  and  positive  applica- 
tion of  American  foreign  policy,  based 
on  a  firm  determination  of  victory,  not 
appeasement  or  accommodation,  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  our  country  are  wide  awake 
to  the  fact  that  our  struggle  for  com- 
munism has  resolved  itself  to  a  life-and- 
death  status — whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

For  the  destruction  and  enslavement 
of  this  Nation  is  without  question  the 
Soviet  master  plan. 

It  has  become  abundantly  clear  that 
communism  ofTers  no  new  experiment  in 
government  or  politics,  but  is  the  instru- 
ment of  a  power-mad  knot  of  fanatics 
in  the  Kremlin  who  have  as  their  goal 
world  domination. 

Communism  is  no  new  political 
ideology  to  be  tried  by  a  nation  and  dis- 
carded if  found  unworkable;  but  a 
despotic,  criminal  type  of  dictatorship 
that  once  imposed  cannot  be  changed  or 
refuted  or  voted   away 

It  is  impossible  for  nations  to  just  try 
out  communi.sm.  and  if  it  does  not  work, 
return  to  .some  previous  form  of  govern- 
ment 

In  Its  plan  for  world  conquest,  com- 
muni.sm i.s  also  .seeking  to  reshape  the 
earth  in  a  godless  image  where  every 
strata  of  society  pays  forced  allegiance 
to  the  state  and  its  atheistic  leaders 

All  of  our  Ideal.s.  values,  and  customs 
are  part  of  the  hated  capitalistic  system 
communism  seeks  to  destroy. 

Our  belief  in  God,  our  family  circle, 
our  freedoms  and  liberties  will  vanish 
and  be  replaced  instead  with  the  twisted 
dogma  of  M^x.  Lenin,  and  Khrushchev 
if  we  fail  to  halt  the  Communist  threat 
to  this  Nation. 

Important  as  they  are  to  the  overall 
Communist  scheme,  the  control  of  Gha- 
na. Cuba.  Laos,  Vietrmm,  or  West  Berlin 
represent  only  step>s  in  the  ultimate  Red 


plan  for  conquest  and  subjugation  of  the 
last,  strongest  bastion  of  capitalism  and 
the  free  enterprise  system — the  United 
States  of  America. 

There  is  no  question  that  communism 
has  crossed  the  ocean  and  is  now  lapping 
at  our  very  shores 

We  hear  and  read  almost  dally  of  Red 
subversion,  infiltration,  and  Incitement 
to  not  within  the  borders  of  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south,  in  Latin  and  South 
America. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people. 
iiwake  to  the  danger,  desire  to  see  their 
Government  respond  with  swiftness. 
sureness.  and  firmness  to  the  Red  chal- 
lenge wherever  it  appears. 

The  responsibility  for  the  American  re- 
sponse to  communism  lies  with  our 
Department  of  State. 

There  has  been  open  and  honest  criti- 
cism from  many  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation, questioning  the  wisdom  of  this 
department  In  bringing  the  full  Ameri- 
can capability  into  action  against  our 
-;roatest  foe  in  history. 

Limiting  ourselves  to  recent  develop- 
ment only,  we  are  reminded  of  the  U.S. 
setbacks  in  Laos,  Cuba,  Berlin,  Vietnam, 
and  other  trouble  spots. 

There  is  also  much  concern  about  the 
granting  of  foreign  aid  to  Communist 
countries  which  profess  Independence 
of  Moscow 

Americans  are  also  disturbed  about 
some  aspects  of  American  participation 
m  United  Nations  activities  which  often 
reflect  programs  and  policies  detri- 
mental to  our  Interests. 

With  these  developments  in  mind.  It 
appears  that  a  close  scrutiny  of  6tate 
Department  planning  and  personnel  Is 
in  order  with  the  aim  of  insuring  that 
the  best  interests  of  America  is  obtained 
at  all  times  in  the  continuing  struggle 
with  our  Communist  enemies. 

In  this  endeavor  I  have  submitted  a 
House  resolution  which  reads  as  follows: 

That  the  Committee  on  Porelgn  Allalrs, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee.  Is 
authorised  and  directed  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
the  policymaking  procedures,  methods  of 
as.sesslng  foreign  developments,  and  person- 
nel practices,  of  the  Department  of  State, 
with  a  view  to  making  such  recommenda- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  In  order  to  Im- 
plement more  advantageously  and  rapidly 
the  response  of  the  United  States  to  world 
developments,  and  to  Insure  that  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States  are  being  served 
In   ItJ*  struggle   with   communism. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  Is 
authorised  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States.  Including  any  Common- 
wealth or  possession  thereof,  or  elsewhere, 
whether  the  House  Is  In  session,  has  recessed. 
Of  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwtae,  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  It  deems  necessary.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by 
him.  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  such  chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  Its  investigation  and 
-Study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
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as  it  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  It  is  already  apparent  from  remarks.  Even  so  the  records  show  that  as  Japan 
which  is  made  when  the  House  Is  not  Ild  statements,  and  acUona  Of  our  leaders  becomes  self-sufficient  or  even  partially 
.esiion  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  ^^  ^^  ^^  executive  as  well  as  the  leg-  independent  of  outside  items  its  tariff 
^^  islative  branch  that  they  consider  the  walls  go  up.  Witness  the  reeoit  increase 
This  resolution  authorizes  an  invcsti-  liberalisation  of  the  taiifis  as  the  main  on  machine  tools  from  15  to  25  percent  ad 
ration  of  the  State  Department  by  the  issue.  valorem  and  the  frank  statement  in  de- 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  This  I  predicted  as  long  ago  as  1958  fense  of  this  action  was  that  "its  own 
committee  best  suited  by  knowledge  when  the  4-year  extension  was  voted  for  industry  had  to  be  protected  against  im- 
and  preparation  to  handle  such  a  pro-  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  ports  that  could  undersell  the  hom«nade 
nam  of  review  and  examination.  As  an  observer  and  as  a  student  of  product. 

It  will  entail  small  if  any  additional  our  trade  policies  I  said  then  that  the  is  this  an  Isolated  case?    It  is  not, 

appropriations  and  offers  a  swift  imple-  extension   would   not  achieve   the   end  amongst  nations  this  is  tLe  rule  not  the 

mentation    without    lenpthy    resort    to  results  the  pr(4)onents  predicted.  exception.     For    instance,   our   greatest 

joint,  select,  or  standing  committee  ap-  I  may  not  have  the  right  answer  but  friend  and  neighbor  Is  Canada  and  yet 

plication.  this  much  I  am  sure  of,  the  overall  drive  Canada   has   an   automate   tariff   rule 

I  respectfully  urpe  this  body  to  vote  for  complete  contrcri  of  the  tariffs  and  which  increases  the  tariff  on  all  items  Im- 

.•^wift  approval  to  this  resolution.  customs  by  the  executive  branch  is  the  ported  if  any  Canadian  producers  reach 

result  of  the  failure  of  two  significant  a  producUon  of  at  least  10  percent  of  the 

■  moves   w  hich   I  opposed.     Many  of  us  countries  needs.    Why,  simply  to  protect 

fought  these  proposals:  their  industries  and  jobs. 
The    Ose-Way   Street  First  The    extension    of    the    trade  Let  us  look  at  Germany— a  nation  that 
agreements  for  a  longer  period  than  1  ^g^  devastated  by  the  bombings  in  World 

EXTEJNSION  OF  REMARKS  ''^^^Jn?  TL^'^t^f  ^Si^^llin^^^T  r.ri  ^^^  ""     "^'^  °"^  ^^^^  ^^  °«^^°"  ^^ 

Second.  The  tax  concessions  to  pri-  become  the  number  one  world  economy 

„^^     .^..a,  .,    txr-a.^  "i^K  invcstors  to  invest  in  Production  success  story.     What  does  Germany  do 
HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT  faciUUes  m  foreign  countries  with  the  in  the  matter  of  tariffs?    WeinPennsyl- 
cr  prNNSTLVAifiA  ""^^^  ^  ej'Por;^  ^  ^^.  U»iitcd  States  prod-  ^ania  and  West  Virginia  know  because  we 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATiv-ES  ^^^^  ?^^^  abroad  in  competition  with  are   the   victims  squeezed  between  the 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  rkpresentativt:s  ^^^^^  domesUc  plants  and  workers.  United  States  cuts  in  tariffs  and  imports 
Thursday.  Jayiuary  18.1962  Let    us    see    how    these    moves    have  ^f  ^^^^  q^i  ^nd  Germany's  $5.08  a  ton 
Mr  DENT.    Mr  Speaker,  recently  the  turned  out.     First  w-e  were  told  that  if  tariff  on  our  coal.    What  was  Germany's 
President  spoke.    He  pave  his  u.sual  fine  ^e  had  4  years  to  plan  and  Promise  we  answer  when  questioned  about  the  ex- 
presentation.     He  called  upon  Congress  would  achieve  the  goal  sought  by  our  orbitant     100-percent    tariff    on     coal, 
for  action  In  many  fields.    He  left  no  field  Government,  the  lowering  of  tariffs  and  ^^  h^^e  unemployed  miners— 8,000— and 
unplowed.   no   furrow  unturned.      Now  ^rade  restrictions  and  the  great  boost  m  ^^^^  protect  our  high  cost  production 
the  burden  is  on  Congress  to  accept  or  our  export  trade  volume.  and  the  jobs  of  our  miners  in  Germany, 
reject  hi."'  proj)osals  'Tor  the  pood  of  the  Tlie  facts  are  and  the  record  if  honest-  Allowing  this  to  be  logical  and  it  was 
Nation."  ^y  ^^^  will  show  that  more  mdustnes  considered   logical  in  this  country   for 
Conpre.ss   of  course,  mu.^t  in  the  final  ^^^e  been  forced  to  reduce  production  ^^^^  jgg  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^j^.  ^^^  oennany 
analysis  make  the  decision  as  to  which  ^"^^^^  J^'^f^'T^    f]"^,   research,    and  ^^^^  j^^  pj^^^^g  ^  ^g  ^^^ts  a  pound  tariff 
proposals  it  believes  to  be  "for  the  good  more  chronic  Industrial  unemployment  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^^h  is  not  even  produced  in 
of  the  Nation.-  ^.^  ^^^  created  since  the  passage  of  Germany? 

This  has  been  the  procedure  under  all  l^,?tf^.K^^^fl?S,'  a,,nf>,«r  n,t*>r.cinr.  ^*  ^^  ^°^  *^^  sake  of  the  record  look 

PrcsidenUs.     Sometimes  Congress  passes  ^.3h^>^  21'?^"  ^'^^^^^^^^  at  tariffs  as  they  were  last  reported  in  a 

all  the  main  proposals  but  seldom  puts  1°^^  ^  ^^^^^L^  Innro  Jh  i^  be^ne  P^^lic  document  showing  the  ratio   of 

any  bills  through  in  exactly  the  torm  re-  ^--.  -  eoverup'^heTa^lurrof'the^o^d"  ^^^«^  ^°  ^'^^  ^^^■'                  ,_., 

'"Sat   is  asYt'shoSd   be.      Under  our  '^^r^^  ^  ^'  ^  "^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'^'''  United  Kingdom  (Great  Britain)......  25.6 

system  of  government  each  division  of  ^^en  I  was  just  a  young  man  in  the     Am^ha ""'  IS 

government  has  its  part  to  play.  ^^^^  ^f  representatives  in  Harrisburg,  France    .':"r:-"."."r."."IIII.l..'I""  lo.e 

The  President  represents  the  execu-  j  ^^^  working  so  much  that  one  of  my    india 17.8 

live  branch,  the  courts  the  judicial,  and  colleagues,  Clint  Sowers,  of  Philadelphia,     Ireland 13.2 

Conprcss  the  lesislatlve.  who  had  been  a  member  for  many  years     Israel 7.6 

When  each  branch  acts  Independently  stopped  me  one  day  and  asked  why  I    ^^y J'* 

but  cooperatively,  the  Nation  gets  Its  best  ^-as  working  so  hard.    I  told  him  I  was     ^^^i^-; ^  J 

government  tr>'ing  to  keep  my  promises  to  the  people  Switzerland        V                                     e'  i 

Some  of  us  already  see  a  move  to  set  so  I  could  be  reelected.    His  answer  was 

the  domestic  issues  second  to  the  foreign  a  classic.     He  said,   "Young  man  you  These  are  1951  figures  and  we  have 

trade  issue.    Tliis  would  be  a  tragic  mis-  don't  get  reelected  on  keeping  the  old  since  reduced  our  tariffs  40  percent, 

take.    Nothing  is  more  Important  than  promises,  it's  the  new  ones  you  make."  These  figures  tell  only  a  minor  part  of 

a  strong,  solvent  domestic  economy.  Simply  put  that  is  what  we  are  about  the  protectionist  story  because  all  na- 

A  strong  military  and  defense  program  to  do  on  the  trade  issue.    The  Reciprocal  tions  have  other  means  of  restricting  im- 

must  be  sustained  and  behind  it  there  Trade  Acts  reduced  our  effective  tariff  ports  and  protecting  their  own  industries, 

must  be  a  strong  economy.    The  econ-  from  46.7  percent  in  1934  to  less  than  11  Tariffs  are  the  lesser  of  the  restrictive 

omy  of  our  country  has  made  some  major  percent   in   1961.     This  is   even   lower  covenants.    The  more  restrictive  meas- 

changes  in  the  last  decade.     However,  when  you  count  the  additions  on  the  ures  take  the  form  of  embargoes,  licens- 

one    fundamental    truth    still    prevails,  free  list.    In  fact  the  overall  tariff  rate  ing    for    imports,    nonconvertibility    of 

Our   production  of  goods   and  services  if  applied  against  all  imports  would  be  money,  and  quotas. 

must  keep  pace  with  our  growth  or  we  less  than  5  percent.  The  favorite   protecticai  measure   of 

find  ourselves  with  unemployment,  dls-  Only  one  other  competitive  nation  has  most  countries  is  the  quota  and  import 

tressed  areas,  high  taxes  on  individuals  a  lower  rate.     This  is  Japan  and  any  ucense  setup.    For  instance,  the  Japa- 

and  production  and  a  stagnation  in  our  student  knows  that  Japan  is  an  importer  ^^^^  reduced  tariffs  on  bourbon  whisky 

efforts  to  bettor  and  strengthen  our  so-  of  foodstuffs,  fuel,  raw  materials,  and  f^^jj^  the  United  States  from  45  to  35 

cial.    educational,   and    economic   well-  machine  tools  for  production  purposes.  t  but  restricted  total  imports  to 

^i^e-  It  ^  natural,   therefore,  for  Japan  to  rT^-n-^  thmneh   the  license  deal   and 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  on  have  an  overall  lower  rate  than  a  coun-  g?^'°°°  ^  °?uLal^ut^uc^^^^ 

just  where  the  greater  emphasis  must  try  where  most  of  these  items  are  on  a  ^^^J'i°Jf^^l^''^^^^^^                     "^^ 

be  placed  in  order  to  keep  and  enlarge  free  list  or  not  required  by  the  economy.  Qutred  for  a  respectaoie  imn  waxe. 

our  system  of  freedom  for  individuals  as  Japan  only  imports  products  for  two  This  Is  common  practice  and  in  most 

weU  as  enterprises  reasons,  to  eat  or  to  sell  to  othe«  nations,  of   our  reciprocal  trade  deals  we   cut 
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tariffs  and  the  foreign  coimtriea  put  on 
quotas  or  restricted  Import  licenses. 

The  measure  before  Congress  la  Just  a 
front  runner  for  a  drive  to  enter  our 
Nation  in  the  Conmion  Market. 

I  for  one  am  not  opposed  to  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  I  will  be  the  first  to  pro- 
mote our  entry  into  the  market,  when 
our  economies  become  compatible. 

In  the  meantiire  let  the  Common 
Market  create  a  consumption  market  to 
match  their  production.  If  the  workers 
cannot  earn  enough  to  buy  their  own 
production  how  can  they  earn  enough 
to  buy  our  goods? 

It  might  be  interesting  to  have  a  count 
on  how  many  European  factory  and  farm 
workers  buy  American  cars,  radios, 
shirts,  suits,  shoes  washers,  dryers,  and 
so  forth. 

Until  they  can  buy  their  own  products 
produced  at  their  wage  levels  how  can 
the  Nation  expose  its  high  cost  market  to 
their  production? 

We  enjoyed  a  prosperous  and  expand- 
ing economy  because  of  our  high  in- 
comes, not  because  of  low  prices.  How 
many  American  automobiles  can  the 
Japanese  electrical  workers  buy  earning 
about  30  cents  an  hour  as  against  an 
American  automobile  workers  purchase 
of  Japanese  transistors,  radios,  binocu- 
lars, and  so  forth.  These  are  hard 
simple  facts  but  they  are  basic. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  our 
economy  rests  upon  five  pillars  of  equal 
strength  and  equal  importance 

These  pillars  of  economic  reason  are; 
First.  Investment:  creates  production. 
Second.  Production:    creates  payrolls. 
Third.  Payrolls:  creates  consumption. 
Fourth.  Consumption:  creates  profits. 
Fifth.  Profits:  creates  investment. 
At  this  point  the  process  starts  all  over 
again  and  this  has  been  true  since  man 
flrst  invented  the  wheel  and  learned  he 
could  hire  or  use  another  man  to  push  it 
When  all  the  pillars  are  equal  tlie  econ- 
omy is  balanced 

Today  too  much  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  consumption.  Too  many  econo- 
mists measure  retail  sales  as  the  barom- 
eter of  our  economic  welfare. 

It  is  true  in  a  sen.se  but  the  volume  of 
retail  sales  must  reflect  the  production, 
payrolls,  profit,  and  investment  in  the 
area  of  the  sales. 

When  a  percentage  of  our  retail  sales 
is  produced  elsewhere  we  find  the  depre- 
ciation shows  up  in  the  balance  of  our 
economy  and  the  other  four  pillars  can- 
not adjust  to  meet  the  upward  thrust  of 
the  consumption  pillar  which  endangers 
the  level  of  the  whole  economy. 

When  any  pillar  is  out  of  proportion, 
the  economy  becomes  unbalanced 
When  the  economy  becomes  unbalanced, 
it  IS  susceptible  to  further  damage  from 
every  breath  of  foul  weather,  whether  it 
is  a  local  storm  or  a  hurricane  from  over- 
seas. 

You  will  note  that  the  upthrust  of  the 
pillar  of  consumption  pushes  the  econ- 
omy out  of  balance 

It  is  a  simple  but  true  economic  fact 
that  as  the  overconsumption  of  foreign 
t;oods  increases,  production  is  raised 
Uiiuu,h  automation  and  the  payrolls 
iutTer  by  being  attacked  from  both  un- 
(Icrcon-sumption  of  domestic  production 
and  automation. 


The  next  step  Is  a  disproportionate  de- 
struction of  the  profits.  Profits  flow 
more  to  trade  than  they  do  to  producers, 
labor,  and  Industry. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  overcon- 
sumption of  foreign-produced  goods 
means  the  eventual  weakening  and  in 
time  the  crumbling  of  the  pillars  of  pay- 
rolls, profits,  investments,  and  produc- 
tion in  exactly  that  order. 

It  has  been  said  that  imports  are  only 
3  percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
This  is  a  false  picture  because  we  use 
volume  dollar  figures  and  ignore  the  im- 
port at  the  retail  level,  the  production, 
payroll,  investment  and  profit  level. 

I  have  said  and  repeat  that  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  our  part  in  the  world's 
economy.  We  prove  this  by  helping 
other  nations  build  their  economy  to  a 
position  of  soundness  and  independence 
We  cannot  do  it  by  weakening  our  own 
economy. 

When  we  hear  arguments  to  the  effect 
that  we  can  outproduce  and  therefore 
undersell  other  countries  in  their  own 
markets  we  fail  to  mention  the  products 
involved. 

Can  we  outproduce  costwise.  Japa- 
nese and  German  and  other  exporters 
tied  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  transistors, 
shoes,  shirts,  suits,  ceramics,  tile,  glass, 
oil,  rubber  goods,  leather  goods,  steel, 
aluminum  products,  autos  or  any  number 
of  consumer  goods'' 

The  Japanese  say  they  create  200.000 
jobs  in  America  buyinu  cotton,  minerals, 
coal,  machine  tools,  foodstuffs,  and  so 
forth,  but  they  do  not  tell  you  how  many 
jobs  are  lost  by  imports  of  the  manufac- 
tured goods  from  Japan. 

The  story  of  most  recent  date  to  tell 
the  graphic  and  pitiful  plight  of  Ameri- 
can workers  displaced  by  foreign  produc- 
tion involves  General  Electric  and  its 
lamp  workers  at  East  Boston,  Mass  For 
the  record  I  will  only  Rive  the  newspaper 
account  without  comment: 

Boston-  The  City  Council  of  Boston  has 
uiiitnimuusly  denounced  a*  "heartleas"  the 
announced  decision  of  the  Oeni-ral  ElecUic 
Co  to  shut  duwn  it.s  E;i.n  Boston  lamp  pl.int 
In  a  formal  resolution  adopted  at  lt«  Decm- 
ber  18  meeting 

THK    CITY    rot  NCII.    CONDEMNS    THIS    HE.^RTLrSS 
ACT  THE    RESOLUTION    DECLARED 

In  Its  formal  action  the  council  calls  on 
the  administration  to  protect  the  Joba  of 
these  4.'50  workers 

It  calls  on  the  Mass  ichusettB  cwnnresalon- 
al  delegation  to  take  whatever  steps  are  nec- 
CMary  'o  convince  General  Electric  to  rescind 
this  heartless  niDve 

It  directs  that  Copses  of  the  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  m.inai;er  of  GE  s  E.ist  Boeinn 
lamp  works  AUd  to  Ralph  Cordmer.  chairman 
of  the  b(Xird,  General  Electric  Co  ,  and  to 
the  Governor,  attorney  general,  and  to  ap- 
propriate  city.  State,   and   National   ofBclals 

TAKE    FIGHT   TO    PEOPLE 

Last  week  workers  at  the  East  Boston  lamp 
plant,  members  of  UE  I>.x;al  224,  carried  their 
fl^ht  directly  t<i  the  people  of  Bo8ti>n  with  a 
distribution  of  many  thousands  of  leaflet* 
at  key  points  throughout  the  city 

Headed  Fired  for  Christmas  "  the  leaflet 
tt)ld  of  OE's  pre-Chrl.stmas  action  a^'ainst 
them  and  declared 

■  Wa^jes  in  Jafwin's  lamp  Industry  are  20 
f>ercent  of  our  American  wages,  and  prices 
of  their  lamps  on  the  American  m.irket  are 
80  percent  of  our  price  Profits  on  GE  lamp 
production    In    the    United    States   Are   enor- 


mous Profits  on  Japanese  production  are 
even  bigger.  That's  why  GE  la  forcing  ua 
Into  unemployment" 


RKLizr? 

East  Boston.  Mass  —In  announcing  its 
pUn  to  shut  down  the  East  Boston  lamp 
plant  In  1962,  the  General  Electric  Co.  told 
Its  employees  that  It  would  spare  no  efTort 
to  se*  that  they  received  suitable  Jobs  either 
111  GE   IT  el:  ewhcre 

To  dale  the  comj/any  has  posted  on  Its 
bulletin  boards  as  suitable  Jobs  for  displaced 
l.unp  workers  advertisements  for  d.shwash- 
ers.  babysitters,  carhops,  and  domestic 
servants. 

This  has  happened  many  times  from 
coast  to  coast  and  border  to  border.  To- 
mato growers  in  California  down  from 
35.000  acres  to  2,000  acres.  Mushroom 
packers  in  Pennsylvania  faced  with  seri- 
ou.s  threat  from  foreign  imports.  Mexico 
embargoes  US  cars — Goodyear  buys 
largc.t  tire  factory  in  Germany.  Ford 
buys  English  auto  plant — aluminum 
plant  sold  to  American  companies. 
Cement  dumping  causes  labor  layoffs  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Glass  im- 
ports close  US  plants.  Eight  hundred 
American-financed  production  facilities 
built  overseas  in  the  last  3  yetu-s. 

We  were  advised  that  by  investing 
ovcr.seas  we  would  cut  the  need  for  for- 
eign aid  from  our  Goverrment.  This  is 
not  the  case  and  the  real  result  was  a 
lessening  of  our  exports  of  manufactured 
Koods  and  an  increase  of  imports  of 
these  Items,  in  many  cases  from  our  own 
investments. 

Let  us  see  how  we  are  helping  our 
friends  with  our  foreign  investments. 

Dollars  invested  abroad  and  the  income  the 

Untted  States  gct.^  back 
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When  we  talk  about  investments  by 
year  are  not  we  really  putting  back  into 
the  countries  about  what  we  took  out 
the  year  before?  No  American  corpora- 
tion operating  in  our  economy  would  op- 
erate in  like  manner.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  profits  added  to  low  wages  and 
Government  unions  make  oversea  In- 
ve.«;tments  attractive. 

Do  these  thousands  of  investors  help 
our  Kood  neighbor  policies  or  do  they 
make  a  mockery  out  of  high-sounding 
idealistic  foreign  policy?  One  wonders 
how  many  of  the  "Go  Home  Yank"  cries 
came  from  the  underpaid  workers  in 
American  factories  abroad. 

The  straii'-iest  thins  in  the  whole  trade 
and  tariff  fl^ht  is  the  belief  by  labor 
th.it  It  win  be  benefited  and  counts  on 
the  cutting;  of  industry  profits  to  meet 
foreisin  competition  while  on  the  other 
hand  indu.^try  belitves  it  will  be  bene- 
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nted  by  increasing  production  and  hold- 
ing wa^es  at  pre.sent  levels. 

First  an  analysis  of  the  trade  balance 
Ls  needed  before  any  intelligent  person 
can  use  this  as  a  base  for  a  vote  one 
way  or  the  other  on  the  new  trade  pro- 
gram. 

I  refu.se  to  take  the  large  sum  figures 
as  any  criteria  of  our  success  or  failure 
m  our  trade  policies. 

You  can  get  any  results  you  want,  de- 
pending upon  which  basis  you  arc  using 
to  pet  the  results  you  want. 

For  purposes  of  giving  a  seldom  ex- 
P().sed  view  of  our  trade  balances  I  will 
attempt  to  break  down  the  figures  in 
lanuuape  that  we  can  all  understand. 

Before  I  start  let  mc  assure  you  that 
I  have  authority  for  my  figures. 

We  .-^hall  use  tlie  fifiures  that  best  suit 
the  purposes  of  the  proponents  of  so- 
oalled  free  trade  policies  and  accept 
them  reuardle.ss  of  disagreements  on  the 
totals  by  some  of  us  who  have  made 
studies  that  show  the  import  fipures  arc 
low  and  the  export  figures  are  high. 

The  Government  figures  show  exports, 
$'21  billion — minus;  with  imports  $14  bil- 
lion— plus — to  use  rounded  figures. 

If  we  are  to  evaluate  the  importance 
and  effect  of  this  trade  volume  we  must 
flrst  remove  from  these  figures  the 
amounts  that  do  not  reflect  true  trade 
but  rather  represent  the  volumes  of 
trade  that  is  generated  because  of  ac- 
tions by  our  own  Government  and  which 
cannot  be  maintained  without  the  gifts, 
loans,  and  financing  by  American  tax- 
payers then  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Of  the  $21  billion  of  exports  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  is  the  type  of  trade. 
This  means  that  over  $6  billion  of  our 
exports  are  in  fact  not  free  trade  or 
normal  trade  but  rather  trade  that 
would  not  be  possible  under  a  true  trade 
policy. 

We  therefore  can  honestly  say  that 
our  true  trade  balance  measures  about 
the  same  with  exports  and  imp>orts 
equal,  give  or  take  10  percent. 

Using  this  as  a  true  base  we  can  say 
that  measured  by  dollar  volume  our 
trade  policy  is  economically  sound. 

However,  does  the  dollar  volume  truly 
reflect  the  impact  upon  employment  and 
industry? 

Let  us  take  a  few  examples  of  trade, 
item  by  item. 

A  foreign  country  buys  $2  million 
worth  of  hides  and  sells  this  counti-y  $2 
million  worth  of  leather  bags,  shoes. 
u loves,  and  other  items. 

Which  country  gained  employment 
and  which  country  weakened  its  indus- 
liial  economy? 

Next  let  us  analyze  the  export  item. 
Whether  the  foreign  country  boupht  the 
hides  or  the  domestic  industry  bought 
the  hides,  the  producer  of  hides  would 
have  the  same  economic  benefit  meas- 
ured in  jobs  and  profits. 

The  difference  is  this.  We  import  S2 
million  worth  of  products  produced  at 
a  cost  in  labor  of  one-third  the  wape 
paid  in  the  United  States.  Using  the 
norm  of  50  percent  of  cost  of  production 
to  be  wapes  it  means  that  $1  million  of 
foreipn  wages  reduced  payrolls  in  the 
United  States  by  $3  million.  This  $3 
million  lo.ss  is  first  felt  by  the  workers. 


second  by  the  public  treasury  in  tax 
losses,  third  by  the  industry  in  profit 
losses,  again  by  the  tax  authorities  in 
their  second  bite,  and  next  by  the  whole 
communities'  business,  professional 
and  personal  services. 

The  loss  in  the  services  is  seldom  felt 
in  less  than  4  years  except  in  a  single 
industrial  community  such  as  Niland, 
Calif.  In  this  community  5  years  ago. 
5,000  people  lived  and  earned  a  livelihood 
entirely  within  the  American  economy  of 
the  United  States.  This  earning  was 
purely  agriculturally  based,  the  plant- 
ing, cultivatinji,  processing,  shipping, 
and  marketing  of  35,000  acres  of  to- 
matoes. 

Today,  less  than  1,000  people  live  in 
Niland.  Only  a  few  of  these  earn  their 
livelihood  from  tomatoes  since  less  than 
2.000  acres  are  now  planted. 

What  caused  this  breakdown.  Simply 
put  the  competition  of  80  cents  a  day 
labor  in  Mexico  as  against  $1  an  hour 
labor  in  California  could  not  be  over- 
come. Added  to  the  labor  differential 
was  the  additional  cost  to  the  California 
growers  in  payroll  taxes,  fuel,  power, 
transportation,  packaging,  local  taxes, 
and  so  forth. 

The  freetraders  arpue  that  the  Mexi- 
cans purchased  farm  machinery,  tools, 
and  other  American  made  products 
which  in  turn  they  paid  for  with  the 
money  they  got  for  the  tomatoes.  In 
theory  this  is  sound.  In  practice  the 
naked  truth  is  seen  when  the  "for  sale" 
signs,  the  dilapidated  public  buildings, 
the  loss  of  income  by  the  workers,  the 
loss  of  investment  by  the  farmers,  and 
the  loss  of  the  productivity  of  the  fanns 
measures  the  net  effort  of  this  trade. 
Dollar  volumes  may  be  the  same  or  even 
in  our  favor  but  what  about  the  com- 
munity— where  does  it  fit  in. 

Time  will  not  allow  a  complete  break- 
down and  a  coverage  of  the  thousands  of 
products  adversely  affected  by  our  trade 
policies. 

One  thing  we  can  say  without  contra- 
diction. For  eveiT  dollar  of  consumer 
goods  purchased  abroad,  a  minimum  of 
$1^2  is  lost  by  wage  earners  in  America. 
For  our  exports  to  equal  this  wage  loss 
without  regard  to  taxes,  and  so  forth, 
experts  must  be  at  least  three  times  as 
great  as  imports  dollar  wise  for  our 
economy  to  survive. 

In  plain  words,  if  wages  paid  to  work- 
ers amount  to  $7  billion  by  imports,  it 
takes  $21  billion  out  of  our  wage  econ- 
omy. 

Let  us  look  at  another  fixed  cost  that 
U.S.  production  must  cany  that  is  com- 
pletely out  of  line  competitively.  Let  us 
look  at  Japan  for  instance. 

Japan  has  70  million  people  with  a 
national  budget  of  $6  billion.  The 
United  States  has  180  million  people  and 
a  budget  of  $93  billion.  The  budget 
must  come  from  wages,  profits,  and  in- 
ternal taxation  and  unless  products  im- 
ported are  taxed  at  customs  in  the  same 
amount  that  taxes  add  to  the  cost  of  a 
domestic  product,  that  product  becomes 
noncompetitive  because  of  Government 
taxes,  forgetting  wages  and  other  differ- 
entials already  in  excess  of  foreign  costs. 
When  we  talk  about  competition  with 
foreign     products     and     export-import 


balances  let  us  talk  less  theory  and  non- 
sense and  more  dollars  and  cents. 

The  administration  this  year  is  using 
agriculture  and  textiles  as  bait  in  getting 
support  for  the  new  program. 

It  is  stated  that  we  export  $2  billion 
worth  of  farm  products  to  the  Common 
Market  and  we  only  buy  $500  million 
from  the  Common  Market. 

However,  we  are  not  told  that  the  $2 
billion  worth  we  sell  costs  the  American 
taxpayers  about  $500  million  in  taxes 
in  the  form  of  farm  subsidies  whereas  the 
$500  million  of  farm  products  we  buy 
displaces  farm  products  not  subsidized, 
high  in  labor  and  wage  costs  and  pri- 
vately grown  and  marketed. 

We  sell  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  so 
forth,  all  subsidized,  and  we  buy  farm 
products  that  compete  with  our  self- 
sustaining  and  .self-supporting  agricul- 
ture. 

In  this  regard  let  me  quote  from  the 
California  Farmer.  Januai-y  6.  1962: 

During  the  past  10  years,  we  have  spent 
$26  billion  on  farm  programs.  During  that 
.^ame  period,  we  have  imported  $42  billion 
worth    of    agricultural    commodities. 

TTiat's  free  trade.     We  import  to  store. 

There  are  no  farm  problems,  except  those 
created  by  the  planners  of  this  Nation 
through  unfair,  unequal  and  unjust  import 
competition. 

This  sounds  fantastic,  but  if  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  were  permitted  to  raise  and 
market  a  major  part  of  the  food  and  fiber 
that  is  consumed  by  the  American  people 
we  don't  have  acres  enough  today  to  pro- 
duce it.  The  problem  is  that  agricultural 
imports  have  created  an  agricultural  sur- 
plus. 

Furthermore,  agriculture  has  been  so  com- 
mingled with  foreign  aid,  foreign  trade, 
foreign  relations,  Government  programs  and 
State  Department  planners,  that  a  bad  pub- 
lic image  of  the  farmer  has  been  created 
Free  enterprise  and  agriculture  markets  have 
virtually  been  destroyed. 

The  Congressional  Record  dated  April 
18,  1961,  states  as  follows: 

From  1949  to  1959,  we  Imported  twice  as 
much  barley  as  our  surplus  grew  during  that 
period.  In  fact,  we  Imported  more  during 
that  period  than  we  had  on  hand  as  surplus 
at  the  end  of  1959.  In  oats,  we  imported 
four  times  as  much  from  1949  to  1959  as 
our  surplus  grew  during  the  same  period — 
imports  approximately  equaled  the  surplus 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  1959.  The  situation 
in  rye  Is  even  more  vivid.  From  1949  to 
1959,  we  produced  46.5  million  less  bushels 
than  the  amount  of  the  total  of  this  crop. 
Yet  during  this  same  period,  our  surplus  in- 
creased by  4.5  million  bushels,  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  imported  52.7  million   bushels 

Perhaps  there  are  some  farmers  in  the 
United  States  who  feel  that  the  trade 
policy  is  not  injurious  but  the  record 
shows  that  not  only  are  nonsubsidized 
farm  products  in  danger  but  that  all 
agriculture  is  suffering  from  the.sc  un- 
sound trade  policies. 

In  closing  let  me  read  from  llie  New 
York  Times.  December  27.  1961: 

The  National  Committee  for  an  Effective 
Congress,  a  bipartisan  organization  of  35 
members,  gives  financial  and  other  support 
to  liberal  and  Internationally  minded  cai.- 
didates  for  the  Senate  and  Jiouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Sidney  H.  Scheuer,  a  New  York 
indvistrialist,  Is  chairman  and  George  R 
Donahue,  a  New  York  labor-managemeii; 
consultant,  is  vice  chairman. 
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M.iurue  Rosenblatt,  of  Waahlngton.  chair- 
man of  t.'ie  committee's  adviaory  board,  saul 
ine  C'imnuttee  pKiimed  Uj  contribute  abi  'i* 
»j.-io  LMA)  to  c ingressional  candidutea  In  the 
19...J  r.ues,  Lirj^ely  on  the  b.iaU  of  their 
reourdd  on  the  foreiRn-trade  !.^s^!e  He  said 
the  ciimpal^n  funds  had  been  siif  plied  'v.. 
20  Oi)0  donors. 

The  bulletin  suggested  th.it  a  shift  In  ad- 
mlnlatratlon  t^tct.cs  for  demint?  with  Con- 
i;rea3  would  be  necessary  to  win  favjrabie 
consideration  uf  major  recommendatloni  In 
t-he  tr!t»«rna'ii:-.i;  ecninwc  field 

They  said  the  adminUtrHtlon  In  Us  con- 
er-  s.monAl  Unison  h.id  relied  on  the  wheeler- 
ue  iler  -ipoliesni m.  the  i.i-<urth.juse  type  o'. 
politico. 

They  contended  that  it  should  sub.^•.llu'.P 
the  legislative  craftsman  v^ho  w  u;d  w^rt 
with    kf«y    legislators   in   drafting    legt.slation 

As  the  Issue  ot  free  trade  develops,  the 
n«h' wlri?  .'o.-^litlon  may  suffer  a  shotgun  di- 
vorce, it  asserted.  Tor  the  economic  unity 
ot  the  Tree  world  Is  a  proposition  that  no 
clearhoul.  <1  ad'o^rate  (if  capltall-m  can 
deny— and  i:  is  a  proposition  that  no  emo- 
tional Isolationist  or  a  xen^iphobe  can 
accept. 

First,  let  me  say  that  if  the  type  of 
outright  purchase  of  votes  is  put  on  a 
bidding  basis  we  can  expect  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  our  sysU'm  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Second,  the  proposal  to  sub-stituU' 
••legislative  commissar'  for  the  leiiiti- 
mate  systt-m  of  contacting  ConKressmen 
spells  of  communism  in  its  worst  form 

Third.  I  find  myself  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  fellow  who  was  arr^'sted  for 
hitting  a  man  who  l;ad  callid  him  a 
hyena,  3  years  before. 

In  explanation  over  the  pa.ssate  of 
time  he  said  I  just  found  out  'Ahat  u 
hyena  looked  like.  " 

I  am  in  the  same  fix,  I  ja^t  learned 
what  a  xenophobe  look.s  like. 


Science  Committee  Chairman  George  P. 
Miller  Aniweri  the  Question  Why  We 
Want  To  Go  to  the  Moon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAF^KS 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF    NEW    ToRK 
IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  FiEPHESKNT.ATIVKS 

Thursday.  January  IS.  1962 

Mr  ANFUSO  Mr  Fpeaker.  as  a 
in-'mb«'r  of  the  flovi.so  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee.  I  take  this  op- 
port'.inity  to  rxtcnd  ^reotincs  and  warm- 
est wi.shes  to  our  new  chairman,  the 
Honorable  GroRCE  P.  Miller,  of  Califor- 
nia, upon  his  assumption  of  leadersliip 
of  this  vei-y  i;n[)ortant  committee.  I  am 
certain  that  under  his  capable  leader- 
.<hi!)  the  committee  will  attain  a  most 
succe.ssful  record  of  achievements  in  the 
years  ahead 

On  Tuesday.  JanuaiT  16.  1962  Chai:  - 
ni.in  MiiLLR  addre.-^^ed  tiu-  AnuTican 
A.slroiiau'.ical  Socieiy.  His  addrfss  is 
centered  primarily  around  tlif  questicn 
•  Whv  do  ue  want  to  no  to  the-  mo<?n  ^  ' 
It  IS  pr'-s*'n:*»  1  in  a  very  int'Te.'^lini?  and 
absorbini;  manner  and  I  t)ol:f"ve  that  our 
colleagues  our  scientists,  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  g'-nerally  will  f\nd  it  of  groat 
interest. 


Mr.  Speaker  under  leave  to  extend 
my  r.-marks.  I  v.:.sh  to  insert  into  the 
Ht:coRD  ConRii-.'^nan  Millek's  addre.s.s. 
which  reads  as  follows; 

ADVRr<3      BT      CHvra.NtAN      CifORCF      P       MlLtrB, 
l'.'  t  m:    C     MMiiTsK   OS   .sriPNrr   .^^D  Astbo- 

N.WTIi  S   Bi-><  8E  THf:   .AM>R:<  AN    AsTKONALTI- 
CAL  SOCIETY.  JA.NUARY  6,  l.'6J 

As  chairman  of  the  House  C-mmltte«  on 
Scienre  and  .A.-tronautlcs  1  am  pleased  to 
have  '.his  opportunity  of  speaXmg  to  a  (troup 
of  outiland.ni<  fpeclalists  in  a  tirld  whKh 
today  hiis  tjccon.e  efe-stntUl  for  survival  and 
m  Che  never-ending  quct.t  of  mankind  for  a 
brighter  tora.irrow 

A.S  a  b«jy.  I  was  fascinated  with  the  fiction 
then  published,  deallni?  with  fanciful  adven- 
tures m  the  universe  which  surrounds  us 
Despite  my  clo.se  a.-'six-Utlon  with  the  Na- 
tions ftiUonautical  proi;r..m.  It  U  often 
startling  to  reaUze  that  today,  these  fll^cht.s 
.  r  !  iiu  y  ha'.e  b<-conie  hard,  praoiical  reali- 
ties of  vital  concern  to  yi.u,  to  nie,  a:id  t  > 
every  ciiuen  of  Uie  world  on  both  »Uies  .,i 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Our  committee  Is  the  Committee  on 
Science  ;i«  well  as  A-«^tronnutlcs  While  we 
may  have  spent  more  time  in  the  C>  mmlttee 
on  Astronautics.  our  jurisdiction  and 
rc»jx>nslbillty  include  the  sciei  '.ifl-  w.rk  and 
endeaNors  of  ihe  Oovernment 

We  .ij'iirei.iate  d<  v;:'.c  'if  v  >el  of  rebean  li 
development.  and  produtclon  of  space 
vehicles  and  supporting  Instrtimcn'atlon  and 
ground  facilities,  that  the  byproducts  of 
th'.H  effort  will  have  economic,  social,  and 
defense   \  .ilueb   far   m   excess  of    the  origin..: 

Ci  'S' . 

Our  need  to  le.id  In  sp.ice  expl  ration  Is 
not  merely  a  matter  ol  surviral.  it  is  not 
simply  the  result  of  a  normal  impulse  to 
suriuiss  our  '-.impetlt'  rs.  nor  Is  It  the  result 
of  a  selflsh  ceslre  for  the  yet  undreamed-of 
conveniences  and  luxuries  whV  h  the  mas- 
tering of  "pace  technology  can  create  It 
arlsfo  from  a  broader  and  nooler  purpose 
whkh  has  ex'.stetl  In  th,e  hearU  and  inmds  tf 
men  since  the  first  human  thought  oc- 
curred— the  need  f"  know,  the  need  to  ^ru\A 
the  desire  for  fulflllmcnt  of  llie  ultima tc 
desuny   of    matikind 

We  kn  w  even  at  :Ms  early  stas^e  of  devel- 
opment and  research  thnt  ipace  exploration 
is  of  such  lninier.se  importance  to  mans 
total  knowledge  'hat  It  will  benefit  .md  a.ter 
the  course  of  his  exi.^tencc  in  wir.  s  no  more 
foreseeable  t. -day  than  taot;e  which  resulted 
from    the    li.venti.n   ^    the    wl.eel 

And  yet.  despite  the  long-term  ^oali  which 
underlie  the  jpace  pro'^rani,  and  the  funda- 
mental desire  of  omt  Naflon  to  develop  and 
share  with  the  world  the  benefits  arising 
from  the  exploration  of  space  for  [*Rcef\il 
purimses.  many  Americans  do  not  yet  fully 
comprehend  its  significance. 

Citizens  who  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  sii?nificance  of  the  K"BM.  or 
other  defense  a  pect.s  cf  the  program,  ask 
me.  •  Why  do  we  Want  to  go  to  the  moon?" 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  Natlou.'^l 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnl.itrBtion  will 
sjwnd  more  than  tl  600  million  this  year,  and 
that  the  estimated  cost  ot  putting  men  on 
the  mix>n  will  amount  to  »20  billion  or  more. 
they  certain!  d  -serve  an  answer  to  their 
quejition. 

In  his  stat-^  of  the  Uuloia  n-.r."ai,'e  in  May 
J5  Liit  year  President  Kennedy  ipnlled  the 
fuse  of  what  may  become  the  world's  fourth 
great   scientific    revolution      He   said: 

"Now  It  Is  time  U>  tike  longer  strlde.s — 
time  for  a  great  new  American  enterprise- - 
time  for  tins  Nation  to  take  a  clearly  le«dlr,; 
r'.'le   in   «pace   arhlevement.    •    •    • 

•••  •  •  I  btUeve  that  this  Nation  should 
coiiuiiit  Itself  to  achlevinc;  the  goal,  before 
this  decade  la  out.  of  landing  a  man  t>n  the 
moon  and  returning  him  .s-if^'y  tu  the 
e<utli  •' 


The  Congress.  American  Industry,  and 
American  s'-lentiftc  and  technical  personnel 
within  and  outside  the  Uovernuient,  re- 
sponded promptly  to  the  I'residenl  s  chal- 
!e:i»,'e  T'day,  although  less  than  a  year  has 
elapsed,  those  In  char^je  of  our  space  pro- 
kcram  are  conHdently  predicting  that  this 
i;..,i;  lA.ll  be  met,  iJo.s-sibiV  In  ad\  an<e  of  the 
deadline  which   the  President  set 

Great   progress   has   a. ready   t>een   made   In 
Project  M"i    ury    -inrial  sieps  uK.ug  the  p.i'.h 
<»f  space  exploration.     L-a^l  September  13.  the 
United  States  launched  an  u!una:in<d  sp.ice- 
craft    Into   a   single    orbit,   rettirned    !t    from 
sp.ice,    and    recovered    11    fr'>m    the    Atlanti. 
Ocean.     A  little   more   thin   J  m.>nt..s   la!    : 
on     N  )vemt>cr     2S,     the     chimpanzee.     Enos 
earned    nis   place  in   hi.  t<iry   by  orbiting   the 
e.irih    twice    before    he    was    recovert-d    from 
the    .\Haut.c       Today     we   .ire  on    the  eve  of 
the  first  niaiir.ed  orbital  11.^1''-  In  tl.c  Mercury 
program. 

Prom  these  fllglits  "Ur  .',cle!U!.''»s  are  :c- 
c'linulating  baslr  kn<  'AietlKe  abotit  thf 
achlevt  rnenis  p  ifc^lble  for  m.in  In  space- 
how  well  he  can  operate  controls  and  Instru- 
ments, what  he  can  learn  that  cannot  b«' 
(.obtained  from  eleciromc  devices,  how  the 
huir.aii  to/dy  rea.jtj  to  prolonged  weightless- 
ness 

InltUlly.  manned  orbital  flights  will  b^ 
limited  to  three  trips  aroimd  the  earth,  but 
.,s  'he  progr.un  develops,  they  will  be  ex- 
tended up  to  18  orbit*  27  hours  Jn  spacr 
Utilizing  the  knowledge  gleaned  from  these 
manned  orbital  fllt;hts,  the  lunsir  explora- 
tion Will  b«  undert.vken.  as  a  p*rt  of  Project 
Ap.)llo.  in  a  three-mail  capsule  lor  which 
devtl.'pn.ent  contracts  have  already  been  le' 
As  in  the  case  of  Its  less  refined  predeces- 
.«or8.  the  Ap-iUo  c.ipsu'.e  will  first  be  fliw:. 
In  orblt.s  ar oTind  the  earth,  to  test  Its  com- 
ponents, train  its  >  rew  and  deTelcp  opera- 
tional te  hnlques  flradually.  the  distance. 
from  the  earth  and  the  duration  of  fllglit-s 
will  be  increa.sed.  culminating  in  ma«ne<l 
night  around  the  miK)n  which  will  ac- 
cumniale  information  and  experience  ol 
vtUue  m  subsequent  l.indings  on  the  m  ><  :i 
lt.se  If 

We  are  beginning  to  gain  experience  with 
the  larger  b<>«>«ters  which  will  l>e  required  In 
Project  Apollo.  On  October  27.  NA.S.A 
laum  hed  the  tlrst  i>alurn  vehicle — a  460- 
ton  sirU'lure  !0  leet  i.iUer  than  the  .Statue 
of  Lit)erty.  with  eight  engines  which  gen- 
erated 1  300  iXK)  p<^u:id.s  .if  thrust.  It  Is  the 
m  -St  powerful  ro.-ket  st  ige  known  to  exist 
In  -he  world  In  later  flights  this  thrust  will 
he  iDcreasetl  to  1  500.000  pounds,  and  In  or- 
bital mi.s-sior.s  a  second  stage  will  be  added 
I^Mi  than  10  days  ag".  1  was  .'\t  the  George 
C  M.ir-hall  Sp.ice  Flight  Center  in  Hunts- 
vlUe,  Ala  .  where  the  s^ientlllc  and  technical 
developrnent  r^f  the  .'?:iturn  Is  being  carried 
on  On  that  trip  I  al^'.  \l.-.itrd  the  Michoud 
plant  m  New  Orl.  ans  a  here  several  stages 
of  the  Saturn  will  bo  manufactured  by  pri- 
vate industry  lor  the  National  Aeronauti.  ^ 
anil  Sp.i.'e  Adininlsirat lon. 

Flight  arjund  the  mt>t>n  will  be  accom- 
pluhed  with  a  three-stage  vel-.Ule  generat- 
ing 7  5  million  pounds  of  thrust  In  the  first 
stage,  capable  of  placing  175  OOO  pounds  in 
orbit  around  the  e.irth  and  70  OoO  p.aiiidi 
around  the  mfx.n 

A  lur'.ar  landli  ?  in.iy  be  accv^r.ipli  hed  by 
brink'lng  together  two  of  there  vehlc  iei  In 
space  The  potentialities  of  sui  h  a  rendez- 
vous .ipproach  are  being  c.irefully  considered 
This  would  require  two  launches  of  the  .".d- 
varced  Saturn  The  flr«t  would  pla'-e  Into 
orbit  A  large,  fully  fueled  rof  K-'t  stage.  Once 
Its  orbit  had  been  established,  a  second  Sat- 
urn would  launch  the  .Apollo  sparecraft  and 
ils  auxiliary  rockets  into  the  same  orbit  and 
the  crew  would  Join  it  *iLh  the  first  orbiiu  • 
st.ige  The  lart;est  rocket  would  then  h.uiKli 
U  InU)  a  fli^htpath  to  the  nn.K)n. 

Contracts  have  alre.idy  been  awarded  for 
tho  development  of  a  two-man  spacecraft,  to 
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be  called  Gemini,  to  ejcperiment  with  the 
rendezvous  technique.  Launched  by  a  modi- 
fied ritan  II  missile.  It  will  be  capable  of 
remaining  In  orbit  for  a  week  or  more. 
Eventually  it  will  rendezvous  with  an  Atlas- 
boosted  Agerui  stage  Two-man  flights  will 
precede  Project  Apollo,  which  will  l>egln  with 
orbital  flights,  advance  to  circumlunar 
flights,  and  culminate  with  actual  landings 
on  the  mi«>n 

A  direct  flight  to  the  moon  will  require  an 
even  larger  launch  vehicle  with  nearly  double 
the  thru'it  of  the  advanced  Saturn  About 
350  feet   m  height.  It  is  called  the  Nova 

One  of  the  major  benefits  being  gleaned 
from  this  vast  efTort  to  wmquer  space  Is  the 
stimulus  which  it  Is  providing  for  s<,lentific 
research  In  new  and  uncharted  areas 

The  scope  <if  space  research  may  be  Judged 
:;. ini  the  resources  which  it  Involves  Other 
industrial  revolutions  haV'e  been  based  ujxjn 
etr  Tts  by  relatively  few  Individuals  For 
example,  when  Edison  Invented  the  first 
high-voltage  electric  bulb,  there  were  only 
■J  000  industrial  scientiste  and  engineers  In 
the  United  States.  Tixlay.  however.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  more  than  700.000  such 
individuals  contributing  to  progress  In  the 
age  of  space 

This  work  Is  not  related  solely  to  our 
pr  gress  on  the  path  to  the  moon.  Much  of 
It  derives  from  the  new  knowledge  of  mate- 
rials and  techniques  which  has  application 
in  our  dally  lives 

Our  accelerated  scientific  research  In  space 
has  already  prtxluced  useful  knowledge 
which  otherwise  might  not  have  been  dis- 
covered In  a  decade,  or  even  a  century 
These  advances  are  being  experienced  by  the 
housewife  in  her  kitchen,  the  farmer  In  his 
held,  the  dix-tor  in  his  operating  room. 
Ivet  me  give  you  some  examples. 
One  of  mans  great  concerns  has  long  been 
to  know  more  about  weather,  whether  merely 
to  plan  a  picnic,  or  to  aid  In  planting  a  crop 
Despite  great  advances  In  the  process  of 
gathering  meteorological  Information,  fore- 
Ciisters  are  still  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
only  one-fifth  of  the  globe  Is  covered  by 
land-based  weather  reporting  systems. 

.Since  the  launching  of  the  Tiros  satellites, 
a  wealth  of  new  Information  regarding 
weather  conditions  around  the  world  has 
been    made    available    to   meteorologists. 

Tiros  I.  launched  April  1,  I960,  provided 
television  coverage  of  the  earth's  cloud  pat- 
terns .Subsequently  Tiros  III.  orbited  in 
July  1961.  to  coincide  with  the  hurricane 
season.  Is  still  gathering  information  on  the 
origin,  development,  and  movement  of  these 
massive  tropical  storms.  In  fact,  the 
Weather  Bureau  used  photographs  taken 
from  Tiros  III  to  analyze  and  track  storm 
Eli/a  In  the  Pacific  and  Hurricanes  Carla  and 
p:sther  In  the  gulf  and  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
case  of  Esther,  the  Tiros  satellite  provided 
2  prec  lous  days  of  advance  warning  before 
the  giant  wind  was  observed  by  aircraft. 

The  Tiros  series  will  l>e  succeeded  by  the 
Nimbus  satellite,  scheduled  for  launching 
late  this  ye.ir  An  advanced  design,  which 
will  be  placed  In  polar  orbit.  Nimbus  will  be 
:'ble  to  view  every  area  on  earth  twice  a  day. 
Meteorologists  believe  this  new  Information 
will  ultimately  permit  accurate  long-  and 
short-range  weather  forecasting  for  periods 
as  long  as  a  month  or  even  a  season 

A  second  area  of  great  progress  Is  that  of 
1  onimunlcatloiit; 

t'iti/.ens  of  almost  every  nation  have  al- 
ready sighted  Echo  I.  the  huge  passive  com- 
munications satellite  launched  by  NASA  In 
lw;o  Echo  I  demonstrated  conclusively 
that,  used  as  commimlcatlons  relays  or  re- 
flecU)rs.  satellites  can  extend  llne-of-sight 
tran.smlRslons  to  Interccmtlnental  ranges. 

With  the  world's  growing  need  for  com- 
munication facilities,  and  for  cheaper  and 
more  reliable  methods  of  transmission,  the 
use  of  satellites  holds  forth  enormous  prom- 
ise.    During  the  past  decade,  the  number  of 


oversea  telephone  calls  made  or  recei\ed  m 
the  United  States  grew  from  1  million  to 
nearly  4  million  a   year. 

It  Is  estimated  that  some  5.000  or  more 
circuits  will  be  needed  In  the  next  5  year.s 
An  Industry  expert  has  estimated  that  a 
single  communications  satellite,  costing 
about  $40  million  and  placed  In  a  22.300- 
mile  equatorial  orbit,  could  accommodate 
as  much  traffic  as  a  $500  million  cable 
system, 

A  number  of  private  companies  h.ivc 
shown  Interest  in  commercial  satellite  com- 
munications. For  example,  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co  is  negotiating 
with  NASA  for  use  of  a  rocket  to  launch  a 
satellite  which  would  relay  signals  across 
the  Atlantic  and  amplify  them  with  power 
from  the  sun  The  company  has  announced 
Its  willingness  to  spend  up  to  $25  million 
this  year  on  experiment*-  leading  to  an  earth- 
orbltlng  communications  system. 

With  satellites  In  orbit,  the  po.stman  can 
anticipate  less  difficulty  with  '•snow,  rain, 
heat  and  gloom  of  night. •'  Only  last  No- 
vember, NASA  assisted  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment In  an  experiment  with  Speedmail 
A  letter,  urging  the  public  to  send  Christmas 
presents  early,  was  bounced  off  the  satellite 
Echo  from  Stump  Neck.  Md  .  to  Newark. 
N.J. — the  first  letter  to  be  processed  through 
outer  space. 

Research  In  space  may  also  some  day  be 
responsible  for  saving  your  life.  For  ex- 
ample, people  with  some  types  of  cardiac 
condition  already  are  wearing  a  rhythm-con- 
trol device  to  keep  their  hearts  functioning 
while  they  live  a  normal  life.  This  device, 
miniaturized  by  space  scientists.  Is  powered 
by  tiny  mercury  batteries  so  small  that  it 
can  be  sewn  Into  the  patient's  body. 

Space  research  has  led  to  miniature  in- 
struments which  continuously  measure  a 
hospital  patient's  heart  action,  brain  waves, 
blood  pressure,  and  breathing,  permitting 
him  to  be  watched  by  remote  control.  Any 
change  In  condition  Is  Instantly  recorded 
and  a  warning  flashed. 

One  drug,  developed  from  a  missile  pro- 
pellant,  is  being  used  to  treat  mental  ills. 
The  problems  Involved  in  maintaining  astro- 
nauts aboard  sp£w;ecraft  have  led  to  a  new- 
method  of  rapidly  lowering  blood  pressure 
during  operations 

The  search  for  new  materials  of  lighter 
weight,  greater  strength  and  resistance  to 
high  temperatures  and  radiation — all  neces- 
sary for  use  In  space  vehicles — Is  leading  to 
countless  new  or  improved  products  which 
win  add  to  the  pleasure  of  life  In  the  future. 
Pyroceram,  a  material  originally  devised 
for  nose  cones,  now  provides  the  housewife 
with  pots  and  pans  which  can  be  taken 
from  the  freezer  and  Immediately  put  in  the 
hottest  flame  without  damage.  A  fluxless 
aluminum  solder  can  now  be  used  to  repair 
eavespouts,  flashings,  and  utensils  which 
formerly   would    have    been   discarded. 

Miniaturization  has  produced  radios  as 
small  as  a  lump  of  sugar.  Research  in  elec- 
tronics for  space  has  brought  remote  control 
television  switches.  It  is  even  possible  to 
buy  a  wrlstwatch  powered  by  the  same  mer- 
cury batteries  that  operate  a  timing  mecha- 
nism developed  for  the  Explorer  satellite. 

The  byproducts  of  space  research  seem  to 
be  almost  limitless,  and  are  certain  to  change 
the  course  of  our  lives.  Most  important, 
however,  Is  the  fact  that  because  of  the  im- 
petus of  space  requirements,  these  new  ma- 
terials and  new  products  will  be  available 
for  use  In  our  own  lifetimes,  not  decades 
hence. 

Other  space  research  of  more  basic  nature 
win  certainly  produce  major  changes  In  the 
way  we  live,  and  offer  solutions  to  the  many 
problems  which  confront  the  world  and  its 
growing  population. 

Future  spacecraft  will  require  new  sources 
of  power,  and  the  research  now  being  under- 
taken  to  find  these  sources   may   very   well 


change  the  methods  by  which  we  heat  our 
homes,  power  our  avitomoblles.  or  cook  our 
food.  Among  those  being  studied  are  the 
fuel  cell,  which  converts  fuel  directly  into 
electrical  power  without  machinery  or  mov- 
ing parts.  Another  is  plasma  power,  gen- 
erated through  vise  of  hot  ionized  gas.  Still 
another  potential  source  is  photoelectric 
power,  to  say  nothing  of  atomic  energy 

Space  research  may  also  produce  new 
sources  and  uses  of  water.  It  will  lead  to  new 
discoveries  with  respect  to  noise — a  Mtal 
lactor  in  human  engineering  The  highlv 
specialized  computers  required  for  launching 
and  guiding  satellites  have  already  produced 
electronic  mechanisms  capable  of  function'- 
which  are  beyond  the  limitations  of  a  human 
being. 

All  of  these  efforts  will  lead  to  vast  changes 
in  our  economy  They  already  are  produc- 
ing new  employment  and  new  leisure  oppor- 
tunities. As  the  program  advances,  these 
opportunities  will  grow. 

We  can  count  ourselves  fortunate  that 
sj)ace  research  will  pay  such  large  dividends 
in  scientific  knowledge  and  practical  appli- 
cations, since  it  would  probably  be  necessary 
even  without  them. 

Man  must  go  to  the  moon,  and  getting 
him  there  offers  a  challenge  to  every  nation 

In  our  position  as  leader  of  the  free  world, 
the  United  States  cannot  fall  to  meet  that 
challenge,  for  failure  could  only  mean  victory 
for  those  who  seek  to  change  our  way  of  life 

All  of  us  share  a  heavy  responsibility  to 
make  certain  that  this  Is  not  our  fate. 


Dedication  of  New  Post  Office  at   East 
Freedom,  Pa.,  October  21, 1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  18, 1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
East  Freedom,  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  October 
21,  1961,  it  was  my  privilege  to  partici- 
pate in  the  dedication  of  the  new  post 
office  and  to  deliver  the  following  address 
titled,  "The  Postal  System  Is  Indispen- 
sable in  Its  Mission  of  Public  Service": 

The  Postal  System  Is  Indispensable  in  Its 
Mission  of  Public  Service 

(Address    by    Representative    James    E.    Van 

Zandt,   Member   of   Congress,   of   the   20th 

District  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  dedication 

of   the  East  Freedom   Post  Office   at   East 

Freedom,  Pa.,  on  October  21,  1961,  2  p.m  i 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  afternoon 

to   participate  In  the  ceremonies  dedicating 

a   new  post  office  building  to  the  service   ot 

the  community  of  East  Freedom. 

Those  of  us  privileged  to  call  Blair 
County  our  home  county  are  highly  pleased 
that  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful areas  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  addition  we  recall  with  pride  that  many 
of  the  communities  of  Blair  County  have 
played  inriportant  roles  In  the  history  of 
our  Nation  and  Its  expansion  westward. 

This  dedication  program  reminds  us  that 
one  of  the  most  important  institutions  ol 
the  Nation  is  the  postal  service,  composed 
of  many  parts,  including  post  offices  both 
large  and  small,  the  Importance  of  any  one 
of  which  cannot  be  truly  measured  by  Eize 
The  nationwide  communications  system 
known  as  the  postal  service  is  only  as  strong 
as  each  of  its  parts. 

One  weak  link  would  weaken  the  entire 
service. 
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Although  this  new  East  Freedom  post  of- 
fice L8  dwarfed  In  size  my  many  of  the  large 
Federal  buildings,  such  afl  we  find  In  the 
Nation's  Capital,  It  Is  ivo  leae  Important  to 
'.he  people  it  serves  or  to  the  poetal  system 
Someone  may  question  whether  the  raov- 
.iM?  uf  the  post  office  to  this  new  building 
warrants  a  dedication  ceremony. 

True,  this  building  does  not  house  a  new 
f.ictory  to  br.nt?  employment  and  other  eco- 
nomic benefits  Ud   this  region. 

ajme  may  say  It  Is  only  new  quarters 
for  the  po-t  office  and  why  t^.e  excitement 
about  that' 

ATter  all.  there  has  been  a  post  cfllje  at 
East  Preedfim   for    120  years  or   more 

In  reply  I  would  emph.islze  the  fact  that 
this  Is  A  unique  occasion  In  the  1  t.^  history 
of  the  Ea-st  Freedom  Post  OfUce  because  It 
Is  the  first  time  that  It  has  moved  Into  a 
brandnew  building. 

Besides  being  the  first  occnn.ii'.ts  of  the 
new  buildlr.;?.  the  post  office  has  avall.ible 
more  than  twice  the  ypace  of  the  eld  pwt 
office  quarters 

This  fine  new  building  we  dedicate  to- 
day to  tiie  p<:>8tiU  service  of  this  commuiiltv, 
Is  an  ex.in-j'.e  f  f  C(  mniunlty  enterprise,  h.iv- 
ing  t>een  construct :>d  with  private  fvnd.9  and 
privately  owned  «lth  the  p<-st  otTlce  renting 
the  space. 

At   this   point   I  wUh    to  congratulate   Mr 
Kenneth   Cla;>.r,   of   E^t-st   Freedom,   who   was 
successful   m  .securing   the  c  )ntract   to  pro- 
vide this  new  and  modern  post  office  build- 
ing 

It  In  a  credit  to  the  c -"mmunlty  and  I'l 
example  of  cooperation  between  the  Fedcr  il 
Go%'ernment  and   the   private   ci'lzen 

The  post  office  will  occupy  1.000  squ.^re 
feet  of  sp.ice  Instead  of  the  former  4iX) 
squ.^re  feet.  1  »  square  feet  of  platform  will 
contribute  to  h.indllug  arriv.-vl  and  departure 
of  the  malls. 

It  Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  th  it  »e 
.should  rn  irk  the  completion  <'f  this  build- 
ing and  Its  iccupancy  for  public  yervlce  with 
dedication  ceremonies. 

Such  an  ^>ccaslon  offers  us  an  opportunity 
to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  sigiilflcnnce  of 
the  services  rendered  by  the  post  (jfflce.  a 
symbol  of  mrin's  freedom  and  proi^res.s 

We  ail  tend  to  take  the  m.vny  r.'.»l  serv- 
ices of  the  post  office  for  granted  la  our 
dally  lives. 

We  are  prone  *o  forget  It  h.is  been  here 
from  the  earliest  beginnings  of  the  com- 
mimlty 

It  is  so  much  a  p  ixt  of  the  c  n^munlty 
and  Its  -serYices  so  dependable  .is  to  seem 
ccjniij.o:  place. 

No  one  thinks  about  it.  but  everybody  u-ses 
ir 

Therefore,  I  rm  h'^ppy  to  ic.n  wl'h  you 
In  this  Joyous  orra-'^lon  in.irlcing  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  ph-i.se  in  the  history  '~f  the 
po«t  office  of  E'.=:t  Freedom 

At'er  sever  il  ye.ir.s  of  const;int  eT  irt  to 
Impri-ive  pos'.tl  faculties  In  mv  ^onftrcstnn.il 
district — It  was  plea.«irn:  to  n  ^  *o  be  able  to 
.mnounce  on  August  23,  1960,  that  a  new 
p  «t  iffl  e  building  hid  beTi  authorized  for 
E.\st  Preetl  )m 

Tod.iy.  14  months  following  the  d.ite  of 
Its  authorlz.ition.  this  fine  new  p"st  offline 
building  h.is  become  a  reali'v 

On  thl.s  hippy  oci'a.'lrin  I  w'sh  to  exs-nd 
congratulations  to  the  patrons  of  'he  Fa.-^t 
Freed  >m  Post  Office  nnd  to  Pop'm^s'er  I  loy.l 
J  Biirket  and  the  st.aff  of  ded'.-ited  p<>s»  il 
employees  of  the  East  I''ree<lom  Post  O'ti.  e 
whi>  with  new  modern  lighting  and  c'l'iifi- 
ment.  are  now  able  to  provide  even  m'>re 
efficient  p<«tal  service  to  this  community 
This  occx«lon  forcibly  reminds  us  that 
the  bea;!nnln-»s  of  things  are  matters  of  In- 
terest,   as    well   as    lmF)ortance 

Doubtless  the  majority  prp-ei  ••  h^re  :\rf 
famlU.ir  w;*h  the  history  of  th:^  cmmunl'y. 
Its  begin:. legs,  its  people  and  institutions. 


But  I  would  like  to  recall,  briefly,  some 
of    the   earlier  events  and  people  concerned 

with  this  community. 

The  first  settlers  took  land  grants  about 
1787,  before  we  were  a  nation. 

Until  183a  the  site  which  was  to  become 
East  Freedom  wad  part  of  the  landholdlug-s 
uf  Ed-*ard  McOraw,  Ejq  ,  and  Valentine  Iju- 
genlelier 

As  proprietor,  Edward  McGraw  laid  out  a 
\i".  ir^,^  J,;    t  \n  nhi-ut  IH.i'.»    ^r  1H4U 

nie  earliest  building  wis  a  one-ro/>m  1  'g 
schooihouse  built  in  1(U5,  designated  local- 
ly as  being  at  Johnstown  and  Bedford  cr'*a- 
roads. 

Mnny  ro.'\d.s  met  and  croR.sed  in  this  vicin- 
ity over  which  traveled  a  nniltltude  of  pe<j- 
ple  and  a  large  volume  of  gLXKis  mo\ing 
westward  across  the  Allegher.les  to  F'urta^'e, 
J,  hnstown,  and  Plit^burgh. 

A  building  w.i.1  erected  to  wr^e  thes--- 
crj.s.sroi-'.ds'  tra-.  clcrs  known  a3  Freedom 
H    use 

Th-^  f.rst  stage  service,  thro\igh  what  Is 
V.  .w  Bl.ilr  County,  w.is  establl.shed  In  1804, 
ru-  nlng  fr^m  Phllnielphia  to  Pitt.  Viurgh. 

rhe  flr^t  house  built  un  '.he  site  of  E.iit 
Freedom  appears  to  have  been  In  1838.  when 
Jo>;eph  McCormlck  constructed  a  rcslden<  o 
and  saddler  shop,  a  fr\me  building  which 
la'er  became  p\rt  of  tie  Freedom  Hotel. 

.'^oon  nftervv.ird  t  "ihoe-n  ker,  George  Yln- 
ger,  built  a  dwelling  and  George  K'^ph-irt 
opened  the  Freedom  I^tel,  establishing  the 
nucleu.s  of  the  vlll-ige. 

Other  pioneers  Included  two  merchants,  a 
tanner,  and  a  physician 

The  vlll.ige  of  East  Freed'  m  pred.ites  the 
county  of  Ulalr,  which  wis  established  In 
lR4n. 

At  that  time  there  were  13  post  Offices 
In  the  coun'y. 

The  rommunl'y  h.'d  a  post  office  eetah- 
Ushed  at  Three  F-irges  in  1320.  the  predeces- 
sor of  the  E.v.=;t  Piecdom  Po.st  Office  which 
w.os  ipened  at  the  new  village  In  1810,  with 
Robert  Tixld  serving  n.s  p  istm.i.sier. 

In  IRU.  the  postin.i.ster  at  Thr<e  Forges 
was  J.  hn  Mcdee,  who  received  an  annual 
compensation  of  $« '>5 

Ten  years  later  Fostmvster  E  F  .«^hoen- 
berges  was  p:i!d  115  70  and  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  post  office  w-r'  •^''Pl. 

Postmaster  Robert  Todd,  who  served  at 
E.ist  Freedo.-n  .'r.^m  I's  cstabMshment  until 
the  l.ist  qinr'er  or  the  ye.ir  18.')5,  earned 
$40  82  In  1843  when  net  proceeds  of  the  p^: 
offi-'e   were  *7J  01 

William  .\nderson  became  jxwTmaster  In 
the  r  urth  quarter  of  18.)5  and  served  un'il 
M.iy  4,  1161,  when  J  B  Kephart  became 
postm.^ster 

The  combined  compensa'ion  paid  to  p<->.st- 
mas'.'ts  for  the  year  1861  amoutiled  to  *5fl  81 
and  there  w.as  no'ed  a  "balance  due  the 
United  .S'  ites"  -if  »4H  ">« 

The  Fa.st  tYetdom  Po!<'  Office  receip's  for 
the  year  l'>flO  ainounred  t')  *H  472  tind  It  h^ 
r  itcd   as   third-clfuss   p-'s'    ■ffi'-e 

The  space  and  t.icUi-ies  which  are  n  w 
available  to  Postm.ister  Burket  ,ind  his  staff 
of  dedicated  postal  empli  yees  are  a  far  cry 
from  the  time  when  the  early  d  ly  pontma.«- 
ters  conducted  the  btislness  frr>m  home  or 
store. 

Important  In  the  e  irly  development  of 
this  area  was  the  completion  of  the  n.ain 
line  of  the  Pennsylvnni.i  R.illroad  In  1854, 
which  9'!per«erlrd  the  Jtitlif.-i  Cmal  and 
por».age  Railroad  f.iclliriea  rr>r  tr;insi>orting 
gvids  and  people,  Including  the  mall,  mak- 
Int^  A!'."-ina  the  m.iln  distributing  point  for 
mills  in  Blalr  County. 

In  1910  the  Bedford  and  HoUidnysburg 
brar^rh  of  the  Pennsylvanl.i  Railroad  w.is 
completed,  serving  the  Ea.st  Freedctm  Po;  t 
OVlrtf  and  others  In  Blalr  and  B  •dr'->r  I 
('"ir"'ef»  ar  ing  the  line  to  Bcd'ord  ar.l 
("umb»^r!iinf! 

Almost  all  'he  poet  ofllces  of  Blalr  C'>tii'y 
at  one  time  had  star  rou'e  s.rvice 


The  branch  line  of  the  rslIrtMul  was  dis- 
continued In  the  county  and  the  automobile 
became   the  mall   transportation  agency. 

Contracts  were  made  with  indlvlduala  to 
transport  the  noalls  and  the  routea  they  used 
l)ecame  known  as  star  routea. 

Now  there  Is  airmail  aenrlce  from  airports 
located  within  the  county  to  aupplemeni 
o'Jher  methods  of  transporting  the  malls. 

The  imjxiri.mce  of  adequ.ite  p>oatal  facUl- 
ti -s  to  a  community  cannot  be  oTerestlmaied 
No   other    in.stitutlon    touches   the   life   of 
CAch  one   as  does   the   ptist  office. 

Though  the  p«)etal  se  vice  Is  a  vast  nr- 
ganizallon.  It  U  made  up  of  many  local  units 
such  as  the  E;i«t  Freedom  Poat  Office,  each 
a  part  of  the  commu  iity  In  which  It  Is  lo- 
cated, staffed  by  friends  and  fellow  citizens 
of   the   people  of   the  community 

The  »und.irds  upheld  by  the  local  post 
office  service  make  possible  the  high  level  of 
service  attained  by  the  whole  postal  system 
InnovHtlons  and  Improvements  have 
niiirked  the  proereM  of  Uie  postal  service  from 
i;;i  hegmnlnkt. 

Although  it  Is  one  of  our  oldest  Inslltu- 
tlons  It  h;v«  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  tlie 
Nation. 

As  early  settiers  pushed  acrnaa  the  AUe- 
ghrnirs  westward  to  the  Pacific,  the  pof'..il 
service  followed  them. 

The  p<«t  office  of  the  19th  century  did  not 
merely  follow  '-he  pioneers  but  was  in  the 
viHfu.ird  '  ^f   the  movement. 

Where  several  families  cboee  to  settle  In 
the  same  locale,  one  of  the  first  step*  In  es- 
Uiblishlng  a  village  or  town  waa  to  set  up  a 
[lost  office  in  one  of  the  homes  or  storea. 

It  is  recorded  Uiat  In  18^9.  when  the  pre- 
dece!i.«or  to  the  Eist  Freedom  Poet  Office  was 
e>'  illished  there  were  8.050  poat  offices  and 
1  1.)  ooo  miles  of  p'W't  roads  to  serve  a  popu.a- 
tion  of  12  milium 

The  Post  Office  Department  handled  nearly 
14  million  letters  during  tiie  year. 

Service  was  .>.low  by  modern  standards;  the 
only  means  of  trunsjxirtatlon  available  were 
horseback.  Rtak,'ecoiich.  ships  and  twats.  and 
m  s<ime  regions  mall  was  carried  on  foot. 

Ii«splte  all  reforms  possible  under  existing 
conditions.  In  1837  stagecoaches  were  still 
the  principal  means  of  transporting  the  malls 
th  ugh  a  large  part  of  the  service  was  by 
mcaru  of  p<i6t  riders  and  iulk.lefl 

Poetnge  rates  were  still  essentially  the  same 
as  100  ye:irs  before  when  Benjamin  Franklin 
w  IS  poftmaster   In  Philadelphia. 

Envelopes  and  jv«tage  stamps  were  un- 
kr.  'wn. 

In  addition  Ui  Innovations  In  the  trans- 
[H.rt.itlon  neld,  the  post  office  has  Introduced 
manv  new  services  over  the  past  150  years,  a 
fieri<«l  whl(  h  ne.irly  coincides  with  the  exlst- 
rn<  e  of  the  East  I-'reodom  Post  Office. 

In  1H47  the  first  adhesive  ptostage  stamj  s 
were  isMied.  providing  a  more  efficient  meth- 
ixl  of  paying  p.  «tai?e 

,\ithough  prepayment  of  postage  was  made 
roinpul.sory  in  1K65,  the  use  of  the  adhesive 
postage  stam;)e  was  not  made  obligatory 
unUl  1856 

During  the  period  when  postage  was  col- 
leivd  fr''m  the  addres.see,  or  Uter  when  pre- 
paid ;x)stage  was  c< elected  by  both  money 
and  stamps.  Imag.ne  the  complications  for 
the  pHi.stm.ister 

Al-  )  picture  the  inconvenience  If,  today,  it 
fhould  be  necessary  to  collect  the  money  for 
e  ich  plecp  of  m.ill  sent  through  our  poet 
office  as  the  early  poetmastera  did. 

StanifJ^d  enveli  pes  were  first  Usued  In  IB.^'-l 
and  en\  c:.)|ies  bearing  the  purchaser's  return 
card  were  authorized  in  1865. 

Registry  f.ervlce  became  an  added  conven- 
ient e  in  18.05.  which  did  not  speed  the  ma.l 
!  ut  made  It  more  secure. 

Du'lng  the  years  since  Its  establishment, 
the  Bast  Freed  m  Post  Ofllc«  has  wltne«*ed 
and  been  a  part  of  the  progress  of  the  postal 
wrvlce 
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Many  of  the  modern  poetal  services  had 
their  <  rigin  In  the  legislation  of  1845,  In- 
clu  ling  the  star  routes. 

.Mtl'ough  East  Freedom  was  not  directly 
concerned  with  the  pony  express  which  waa 
inaugurated  In  1860,  this  service  played  an 
import, mt  part  In  speeding  settlement  of 
the  West  and  waa  responsible  for  experi- 
ments vihich  led  to  Uic  railway  post  office 
c.r  in   18ti2. 

Rural  delivery  .service,  which  started  In 
189C.  made  the  post  office  even  more  Impor- 
tant to  this  community  as  well  as  to  many 
cithers 

We  ..re  all  aware  of  wliat  this  service  has 
meant  and  continues  to  mean  to  many 
pe<>ple. 

There  Is  no  mea.'^ure  of  the  convenience  of 
having  personal  and  business  letters,  mag- 
ii.'lne.s  and  i.cvk t^pcpers  delivered  daily  to  us 
at  our  l.omcs. 

P.u-cel  post  service  Increased  the  value  of 
rur.il  delivery  to  many  citizens. 


This  niral  delivery  service  means  we  are 
not  obliged  to  make  calls  at  the  post  office 
so  frequently. 

Perhaps  this  very  service  has  caused  the 
significance  of  the  post  office  to  become  less 
apparent  than  in  the  days  when  everyone 
was  required  to  call  in  person  for  his  mall. 

Tlie  list  of  services  rendered  by  the  p>ostal 
service  is  far  too  long  to  detail  here. 

Briefly,  I  will  mention  some  of  the  duties 
added  to  the  work  of  postal  employees 
ailde  from  the  handling  of  the  malls. 

Over  the  years  these  include  the  sale  of 
U.S.  bonds  and  Treasury  certificates,  sale 
and  redemption  of  various  types  of  bonds 
fcuch  as  the  liberty  and  savings  bonds,  sale 
of  revenue  stamps  and  duck  stamps,  col- 
lection of  custom  duties  on  parcels,  rejjlster- 
Ing  of  aliens,  forwarding  donations  for  a 
long  list  of  charitable  organizations,  taking 
deor  or  grouse  census,  giving  information  on 
civil  service  examinations,  display  of  posters 


for   the   armed   services   and   of   pictures   of 
criminals  wanted  by  Federal  authorities. 

The  post  office  assists  almost  every  other 
department  of  Government  in  some  way  and 
in  many  instances  is  the  only  representative 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Tlie  post  office  of  East  Freedom  Is  part  of 
the  Nation's  postal  service,  a  service  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  the  people.  Like  the  national 
postal  service,  the  post  office  of  East  Free- 
dom has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  vital 
and  significant  Institution  In  the  lives  of  the 
citizens  of  this  community. 

Therefore,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
has  consistently  sought  to  help  modernize 
some  12.000  post  offices  considered  obsolete 
or  i^rovidlng  inadequate  space,  I  share  your 
Joy  on  the  acquisition  of  this  new  and 
modern  post  office  building,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  be  here  with  you  today  to  participate  In 
the  dedication  ceremonies. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jam  ,vhv  22,  V.)iV2 

Tlie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

riie  Reverend  Joseph  J.  Fedorek.  rec- 
tor, St.  Michael's  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church,  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  ofTcrcd  the 
folios', iii^  prayer  1 

In  th.e  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 

AlmiiThty,  "11  lovinp,  and  eternal 
Father,  we  Thy  children  humbly  bow 
and  acknowlcdr^e  Thy  divine  benevo- 
lence and  oITer  our  profound  gratitude 
for  the  abundant  bli'ssinss  Thou  hast 
bf.stowed  upon  America  and  her  children. 
We  beseech  Thee,  our  Creator,  to  look 
favorably  upon  our  beloved  President 
John  Kennedy  and  to  guide,  strengthen. 
ami  a.s.si.st  him  in  tlie  arduous  duties  and 
obligations  that  daily  confront  him. 
Bless  our  Vice  President,  Lyndon  John- 
son; t;rant  wisdom,  understanding,  and 
courage  to  the  Members  of  this  87th  Con- 
!.:ress  and  divine  guidance  to  the  new 
Speaker  of  this  Hou.^o  John  McCormack. 
Merciful  Father,  we  recommend  to  Thy 
clemency  the  souls  of  the  heroic  dead 
of  our  Armed  Forces;  hold  not  against 
them  any  of  their  iniquities,  but  grant 
them  eternal  re.st  w  illi  the  company  of 
Tiiy  .saints  in  hea'>  en. 

Cognizant  and  deeply  grateful  for  the 
freedoms  which  we  er.joy  in  these  United 
States  of  America,  we  pray  to  Thee,  our 
Heavenly  Feather,  for  all  enslaved  peoples 
and  nation';,  whose  names  and  sufTer- 
m.^'s  are  iii\okod  in  t  le  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution  enacted  by  Conpress. 

Our  Fatlier.  in  whose  image  we.  Thy 
children,  have  been  created;  Thou  hast 
instilled  III  our  hearts  at  birth  the  desire 
to  Ir.  e  as  free  human  beings;  we  implore 
Thee  today  on  the  44th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Ukraine,  to  turn  Thy 
benovolrnt  count onance  on  this  enslaved 
nation  and  her  children  and  to  sustain 
them  with  hope,  they,  who  were  the  flr^^t 
to  fiel  the  lash  of  liquidations  and  in- 
Ivaman  tortures  of  tlie  Kremlin. 

O  God,  in  spite  of  the  many  crosses 
borne  by  your  Ukrainian  children  in 
slave-labor  camps,  in  prisons,  Siberian 
wa.stelands,  death  marches,  and  starva- 
tion, yet.  Thy  children  remain  steadfast 
and  are  sustained  in  their  faith,  re- 
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calling  frequently  the  Good  Friday  en- 
dured by  Thy  divine  Son  prior  to  His 
glorious  resurrection  on  Easter  Sunday. 
May  the  end  be  m  sirht  of  the  Good 
Friday  being  endured  by  the  Ukrainian 
Nation.  May  its  resurrection  as  a  sover- 
eign nation  be  swift  in  coming  to  pass, 
we  pray  and  beseech  Thee,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  Thy  Son,  who  with  Thee 
liveth  and  reigneth  in  the  unity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  forever.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  18,  was  read  and 
approved. 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Janv.^ry   22,   1962. 
The  Honor.ible  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ceived in  the  Clerk's  office  at  1:15  p.m.  on 
J.anuary  20,  1962,  and  said  to  contain  the 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  together 
with  the  annual  report  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

RcFpectfully    yours, 

Ralph   R.  Roeert.s. 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Ecpresciitat.ics. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  278) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  ordered  to  bs  printed 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  report  to  you  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  at  a  time 
when — 

The  economy  has  rc:jained  its  mo- 
mentum; 

The  economy  is  responding  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  efforts,  under  the  act, 


"to  promote  maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  p>ower"; 

The  economy  is  again  moving  toward 
the  central  objective  of  the  act — to  afford 
"useful  employment  opportunities,  in- 
cluding self-employment,  for  those  able, 
willing,  and  seeking  to  work." 

My  first  Economic  Report  is  an  appro- 
priate occasion  to  reemphasize  my  dedi- 
cation to  the  principles  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act.  As  a  declaration  of  national 
purpose  and  as  a  recognition  of  Federal 
responsibility,  the  act  has  few  parallels 
in  the  Nation's  history.  In  p>assing  the 
act  by  heavy  bipartisan  majorities,  the 
Congress  registered  the  consensus  of  the 
American  people  that  this  Nation  will 
not  countenance  the  suffering,  frustra- 
tion, and  injustice  of  unemployment,  or 
let  the  vast  potential  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing economy  run  to  waste  in  idle  man- 
power, silent  machinery,  and  empty 
plants. 

The  framers  of  the  Employment  Act 
were  wise  to  choose  the  promotion  of 
"maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power"  as  the  keystone  of 
national  economic  policy.  They  were 
confident  that  these  objectives  can  be 
effectively  promoted  "in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  foster  and  promote  free  com- 
petitive enterprise  and  the  general  wel- 
fare." They  knew  that  our  pursuit  of 
maximum  employment  and  production 
would  be  tempered  with  compassion,  with 
justice,  and  with  a  concern  for  the  future. 
But  they  knew  also  that  the  other  stand- 
ards we  set  for  our  economy  are  easier 
to  meet  when  it  is  operating  at  capacity. 
A  full  employment  economy  provides  op- 
portunities for  useful  and  satisfying 
work.  It  rewards  enterprise  with  profit. 
It  generates  saving  for  the  future  and 
transforms  it  into  productive  investment. 
It  opens  doors  for  the  unskilled  and  un- 
derprivileged and  closes  them  against 
want  and  frustration.  The  conquest  of 
unemployment  is  not  the  sole  end  of 
economic  poUcy,  but  it  is  surely  an  in- 
dispensable beginning. 

The  record  of  the  economy  since  1946 
is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  prolonged 
mass  unemployment  of  the  1930's.  The 
Emplojinent  Act  itself  deserves  no  small 
part  of  the  credit.  Under  the  mandate 
and  procedui-es  of  the  act,  both  Congress 
and  the  Executive  have  kept  the  health 
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of  the  national  economy  and  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  Government  under 
constant  review.  And  the  national  com- 
mitment to  high  employment  has  en- 
abled business  firms  and  consumers  to 
act  and  to  plan  without  feai"  of  another 
Mfeat  depression. 

Thout^h  the  postwar  record  is  free  of 
major  depression,  it  is  marred  by  four 
recessions.  In  the  past  15  year.s.  the 
economy  has  spent  a  total  of  7  years  re- 
i.;aininK  previous  peaks  of  industrial  pro- 
duction In  2  months  out  of  3,  4  percent 
or  more  of  those  able,  willing,  and  seek- 
ing to  work  have  been  unable  to  f^nd 
jobs.     We  must  do  better  m  the  1960s 

To  combat  future  recessions— to  keep 
them  short  and  shallow  if  they  occur— 
I  ury;e  adoption  of  a  three-part  program 
for  sustained  prosperity,  which  will  '  1 ' 
provide  standby  power,  subject  to  con- 
gressional veto,  for  temporary  income 
tax  reductions.  f2>  set  up  a  standby  prd- 
Kram  of  public  capital  improvements 
and  i3i  strengthen  the  unemployment 
insurance  system. 

These  three  measures  will  enable  the 
Government  to  counter  swings  in  busi- 
ness Eictivity  more  promptly  and  more 
powerfully  than  ever  before  They  will 
give  new  and  concrete  meaning  to  the 
declaration  of  policy  made  in  the  Em- 
ployment Act.  They  will  constitute  the 
greatest  step  forward  in  public  policy 
for  economic  stability  since  the  act  itself 
As  the  Employment  Act  prescribes.  I 
shall  in  this  report  review  "economic 
conditions'  in  the  United  States  in  1961 
and  "current  and  foreseeable  economic 
trends  in  the  levels  of  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power";  set 
forth  "the  levels  of  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power  obtainins;  in 
the  United  States  and  such  levels  needed 
to  carry  out  the  policy"  of  the  act;  and 
present  my  economic  program  and  U^  .".s- 
lative  recommendations  for  1962. 

PROGRESS    IN     198  1 

Last  January  the  economy  was  in  the 
grip  of  recession.  Nearly  7  pi-rcent  of 
the  labor  force  was  unemployed  Al- 
most one-flfth  of  manufacturing;  capac- 
ity lay  idle  Actual  output  was  running; 
$50  billion  'annual  rate'  short  of  the 
economy's  great  potential.  These  fls^iures 
reflected  not  only  the  setback  of  1960- 
61  but  the  incomplete  recovery  from  the 
recession  of  1957-58.  The  task  before  us 
was  to  recover  not  from  one  but  from 
two  recessions. 

At  the  same  time,  gold  was  leaving  the 
country  at  a  rate  of  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion a  month.  In  the  3  previous  years, 
the  Nation  had  run  a  total  deficit  of  SIO 
billion  in  Its  basic  interiAational  ac- 
counts. These  lar-^e  and  persistent 
deficits  had  weakened  confidence  in  the 
dollar 

In   my   me.ssage    to   the   CoAgress   on 
February  2,  I  stated  that  this  adnnnis- 
trations    'realistic  aims  for  1961  are  to 
reverse  the  downtrend  in  our  economy. 
to  narrow  the  gap  of  unused  potential,  to 
abate  the  waste  and  misery  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain 
reasonable  stability  of  the  price  level." 
In   a  me>sa«e   on   the    balance   of    pay- 
ments on  February   6.    I   a  idod   a   Hfth 
aim.  to  n-siore  confidence  m  the  dollar 
and   to   reduce   the   de.lcit    in   interna- 
tional  payments. 


These    five    aim.s    fo;    1961    have   b<-tn 
achieved 

'  1  <  Tlie  downtrend  was  reversed 
Gross  national  product  'GNP'  grew 
from  $501  billion  'annual  rate'  in  the 
first  quarter  to  a  record  rate  of  $542 
billion  in  th''  last  quarter  In  July, 
industrial  production  r<'^Hin>'tl  it.-> 
previous  peak  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  it  showed  a  total  rise  of  13  per- 
cent 

'2'  These  gains  brouiilit  into  pro- 
ductive use  nearly  half  the  plant  capac- 
ity which  \\as  idle  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  The  growth  of  GNP  nar- 
rowed the  overall  i;ap  of  unused  poten- 
tial from  an  estimated  10  percent  to  5 
percent. 

131  Unemployment  dropped  from  6  8 
to  6  1  percent  of  the  labor  force  1  he 
number  of  areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus  declined  from  101  in  March  to 
60  m   December 

'4'  Puce  stiibihty  lias  bvm  main- 
tained during  the  recovery.  Since 
February,  wholesale  prices  have  fallen 
slightly,  and  consumer  prices  have  risen 
only  one-half  of  1  p.-icent 

(5'  Confidence  in  the  dollar  has  been 
re.stored.  Our  gold  losses  were  cut  from 
$1  "  billion  in  1960  to  less  than  $0  9  bil- 
lion m  1961  The  deficit  in  1961  m  our 
basic  international  transactions  w  is 
aljout  one-third  as  large  as  m  1960 

The  program  to  restore  momentum 
to  the  American  economy  which  I  pro- 
po.se. i  to  the  Congress  on  Feoruary  2  re- 
sulted in  prompt  legislation  to — 

Extend  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits on  a  temporary  basis; 

Make  Fedf-ral  aid  available,  through 
t!ie  Slates,  to  dependent  children  of  the 
unemiJioyed . 

Liberalize  social  security  benefits; 
Promote      homebuildmg      under      the 
Hou.-^in-,  Act  of  19r,l 

R. ii.se  the  minimum  wage  and  extend 
It  to  more  workers  ; 

Provide   Federal   aid    under   tiie   Area 
Redevelopment    Act.     to    revitali/e    the 
economies  of  areas  with  large  and  per- 
istent  unemployment. 

Prompt  executive  action  was  taken  to 
accelerate  Federal  purchases  and  pro- 
curement, highway  fund  distributions, 
tax  r'fund-.  and  veterans'  life  insurance 
dividends  The  administration  raised 
f.irm  price  supports,  expanded  the  f«x)d 
distribution  program,  and  established 
er'ht  pilot  food  stamp  programs. 

Monetary  and  credit  policies  respond- 
ed to  the  (iuil  demands  of  economic 
r  Ciivery  and  the  balance  of  payments 
cm  tl^.c  one  hand,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  maintained  general  monetary 
ea.se;  Federal  Reserve  opon  market  oper- 
ations, complemented  by  Ti-easury  man- 
a-iement  of  the  public  debt  and  of  Gov- 
ernnient  mvestn-.ent  accounts,  assured  an 
ample  supply  of  credit  which  .served  to 
counter  upward  pressures  on  lon'.;-term 
intere'^t  rates;  reduction  of  FHA  ceilini; 
1  ates.  supported  by  FNMA  morti-age  pur- 
cliase-.  eased  mortgage  credit  and  Simu- 
lated homt'buildmg;  and  the  Small  Busi- 
n-^ss  Administration  made  its  credit 
more  widely  available  at  lower  cost.  On 
the  other  hand,  both  monetary  and  debt 
management  policies  countered  down- 
w.ird  pressures  on  short-term  rates,  with 


a  view  to  checking  the  outflow  of  fund- 
to  money  markets  abroad. 

The  Federal  budget  played  its  proper 
role  lus  a  powerful  instrument  for  pro- 
moting economic  recovery.  The  meas- 
ures to  relieve  distre.ss  and  restore  eco- 
nomic momentum  expanded  purchasm.- 
power  early  in  tlu>  ye'ar.  Subsequently 
major  increas»'s  m  expenditure  for  n.i- 
tional  security  and  space  programs  be- 
came necessary  In  a  fully  employed 
economy,  these  increases  would  have 
required  new  tax  revenues  to  match 
But  I  did  not  recommend  tax  increases 
at  tins  point  because  they  would  have 
cut  into  private  purchasing  power  and 
retarded  recovery. 

The  increase  of  GNP — $41  billion  'an- 
nual rate  I  from  the  first  to  the  fouiih 
quarter -rellected  increased  purcha.ses 
of  goods  and  services  by  consumers,  busi- 
iii'.ss.  and  governnit  nts 

Consumers  accounted  for  nearly  hall 
As    household    incomes    rose,   consumer 
expenditure  expanded  by  $18  billion 

Residential  construction  and  busmes.^ 
expenditures  for  fixed  investment  it- 
sponded  promptly  to  the  recovery  and  to 
favoiable  credit  conditions.  By  the  end 
of  the  year,  they  had  ri.sen  by  $8  billion 
Business  stopped  liquidating  inven- 
tories and  started  rebuilding  them.  This 
shift,  which  occurred  early  in  the  year 
and  helped  !;et  recovery  off  to  a  flying 
start,  added  S3  billion  to  the  demand 
for  goods  and  services  by  the  fourth 
quarter 

Federal,  State,  and  local  governmt  nt 
purchases  ro.'^c  by  $8  billion. 

.Mthou^h  exports  were  somewhat 
luuher  m  the  fourth  quarter  than  in 
the  first,  the  rise  in  imports  m  response 
to  recovery  lowered  net  exports  by  $1 
billion. 

Labor,  business,  and  farm  incomes 
rose  as  the  economy  recovered.  Wages 
and  salaries  increased  by  $19  billion 
'annual  rate  from  the  first  quarter  to 
the  fourth  Corporate  profits  after  taxes 
recovered  sharply,  receiving  about  15 
percent  of  the  L'ains  in  GNP.  With  the 
help  of  iM'w  programs,  farm  operators' 
net  income  from  farming  increased  from 
S12  billion  in  1960  to  $13  billion  in  1961. 
and  net  income  per  farm  rose  by  $350 
The  after-tax  incomes  of  American  con- 
sumers mcrea.sed  by  $21  billion,  or  $92 
per  capita,  during  the  year.  Since  con- 
sume r  prices  ro.se  by  only  one-half  of  1 
percent,  these  gams  in  income  were  al- 
most entirely  gains  in  real  purchasmii 
power 

One  million  jobs  were  added  by  non- 
agricultural  establishments  during  the 
expansion.  But  employment  did  not 
keep  pace  with  production  and  income. 
Productivity  rose  rapidly  as  capacity  w  as 
more  fully  and  efficiently  utilized  And 
more  workers  on  part -time  jobs  were 
able  to  work  full  time. 

The  record  of  1961  demonstrated 
again  the  resiliency  of  the  US.  economy 
with  well-timed  support  from  Govern- 
ment policy.  Business  responded  to  the 
expansion  of  purchasing  power  by  pro- 
ducing more  goods  and  services,  not  by 
raising  prices  Indeed,  the  record  of 
price  stability  in  three  quarters  of  ex- 
pansion was  better  than  in  the  three 
preceding    quarters   of    recession.     The 
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ra*os  of  advance  of  production  and  in- 
c  ime  compared  favorably  with  the  two 
preceding  periods  of  expansion.  Pro- 
duction grew  rapidly  without  straining 
capacity  or  encountering  bottlenecks. 

As  19C1  ended,  actual  output  was  still 
$25  to  $30  billion  short  of  potential,  and 
uuenii>ioyment  was  far  too  high.  But 
much  of  the  industrial  manpower,  ma- 
chint  ry.  and  plant  that  lay  idle  a  year 
ago  had  been  drawn  back  into  produc- 
tive 'uso.  And  the  momentum  of  the 
1961  recovery  should  carry  the  economy 
further  toward  full  en.ployment  and  full 
production  in  1962. 

cn.M.s  or  F.coNOMic   pouct 

Tliough  we  may  take  satisfaction 
with  our  progress  to  date,  we  dare  not 
rest  content.  The  unfinished  business 
of  economic  policy  includes  •  1  >  the 
achi'^verrent  of  full  employment  and 
^uslailud  prosperity  without  inflation, 
(2»  tl:e  a'^celeration  ol  economic  growth, 
t3»  the  extension  of  equality  of  op- 
portunity, and  <4)  the  restoration  of 
balance  of  payments  equilibrium.  Eco- 
iiornic  policy  thus  confronts  a  demand- 
ing assignment,  but  one  which  can  and 
will  be  met  within  the  framework  of 
a  free  economy. 
OUR  COAL  or  rrix  and  st  stainfd  rRosrrRixT 

ViTTHO'-T    INFLAITON 

Recovery  has  carried  the  economy 
only  i)art  of  the  way  to  the  goal  of  maxi- 
mum production,  employment,  and  pur- 
cliasing  power.  The  standing  challenge 
of  ih.-  Kinjiloyinent  Act  is  not  merely  to 
do  betur.  but  to  do  our  best — the  maxi- 
mum. Attainment  of  that  maximum  In 
1963  Would  mean  a  gro.ss  national  prod- 
uct of  apijroximately  $600  billion,  wages 
and  .salaries  of  over  $320  billion,  and 
corporate  profits  of  as  much  as  $60  bil- 
lion, all  in  1961  prices.  The  material 
gams  are  themselves  staggering,  but 
they  are  less  important  than  the  new 
seiise  of  purpose  and  tlie  new  opportuni- 
ties for  improvement  of  American  life 
that  could  be  realized  by  maximum  use 
of  the  productive  capacity  now  lying 
Kile  and  the  capacity  yet  to  be  created. 

Involuntary  unemployment  is  the 
most  dramatic  sign  and  disheartening 
const  queiice  of  underutiiization  of  pro- 
daclive  capacity.  It  translates  into  hu- 
man teims  what  may  otherwise  seem 
merely  an  abstract  statistic.  We  cannot 
alTord  to  seltle  for  any  prescribed  level  of 
unemployment.  But  for  working  pur- 
lK)ses  we  \  lew  a  4-percent  unemployment 
rale  as  a  lempoiaiy  target.  It  can  be 
achieved  in  1963.  if  appropriate  fiscal, 
monetary,  and  other  policies  are  used. 
The  achie\able  rate  can  be  lowered  still 
furtlur  by  effective  policies  to  help 
the  labor  force  acquire  the  skills  and 
mobility  appropriate  to  a  changing 
economy.  We  must  al.so  continue  the 
coopaative  elfort,  begun  with  the  Area 
Rede\elopinent  Act  of  1961,  to  bring  in- 
dustiy  to  depressed  areas  and  Jobs  to 
displaced  workers.  Ultimately,  we  must 
reduce  unemployment  to  the  minimum 
compatible  with  the  functioning  of  a 
free  economy. 

We  must  seek  full  recovery  without 
endangering  the  price  stability  of  the  last 
4  years.  The  experience  of  the  past  year 
has  shown  that  expansion  without  in- 
flation   is    possible.     With    cooperation 


from  labor  and  management,  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  can  go  on  to  write  a  record 
of  full  onplojrment  without  Inflation. 

The  task  of  economic  stabilization  does 
not  end  with  the  achievement  of  full 
recovery.  There  remains  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  economy  from  straying  too 
far  above  or  below  the  path  of  steady 
high  employment.  One  way  lies  infla- 
tion, and  the  other  way  lies  recession. 
Flexible  and  vigilant  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  will  allow  us  to  hold  the  narrow 
middle  course. 

OUK    GOAL    OF    ECONOMIC    CP.::WTII 

While  we  move  toward  full  and  sus- 
tained use  of  today's  productive  capacity, 
v.c  must  expand  our  potential  for 
tomorrow.  Our  postwar  economic 
growth — though  a  step  ahead  of  our  rec- 
ord for  the  last  half -century — has  been 
slowing  down.  We  have  not  in  recent 
years  maintained  the  4-  to  4-2-pcrccnt 
growth  rate  which  characterized  the 
early  postwar  period.  We  should  not 
.settle  for  less  than  the  achievement  of  a 
long-term  growth  rate  matching  the 
early  postwar  record.  Increasing  our 
growth  rate  to  41,2  percent  a  year  lies 
within  the  range  of  our  capabilities  dur- 
ing the  1960's.  It  will  lay  the  ground- 
work for  meeting  both  our  domestic 
needs  and  our  world  responsibilities. 

In  November  of  last  year  we  joined 
with  our  19  fellow  mem'bers  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  in  setting  a  common 
target  for  economic  growth.  Together 
we  pledged  ourselves  to  adopt  national 
and  international  policies  aimed  at  in- 
creasing the  combined  output  of  the  At- 
lantic community  by  50  percent  between 
1960  and  1970.  The  nations  of  the  West 
are  encouraged  and  enlivened  by  Ameri- 
ca's determination  to  make  its  full  con- 
tribution to  this  joint  effort. 

We  can  do  our  share.  In  the  mid- 
1960's,  the  chUdren  born  in  1943  and 
after  will  be  arriving  at  working  age. 
The  resulting  rapid  growth  in  our  labor 
force  offers  us  an  opportunity,  not  a 
burden — provided  that  we  deliver  not 
only  the  jobs  but  also  the  research,  the 
traimng,  and  the  capital  investment  to 
endow  our  new  workers  with  high  and 
rising  productivity  as  they  enter  eco- 
nomic life. 

OVR   CO.AL    or   EQUAL    OPPORTUNITT 

Increasingly  in  our  lifetime,  American 
prosperity  has  been  widely  shared  and  it 
must  continue  so.  The  spread  of  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  higher  education, 
the  wider  availability  of  medical  serv- 
ices, and  the  improved  postwar  perform- 
ance of  our  economy  have  bettered  the 
economic  status  of  the  poorest  families 
and  individuals. 

But  prosperity  has  not  wiped  out  pov- 
erty. In  1960,  7  million  families  and 
individuals  had  personal  incomes  lower 
than  $2,000.  In  part,  our  failure  to 
overcome  poverty  is  a  coiLsequence  of 
our  failure  to  operate  the  economy  at 
potential.  The  incidence  of  unemploy- 
ment is  always  uneven,  and  increases  in 
unemployment  tend  to  inflict  the  great- 
est income  loss  on  those  least  able  to 
afford  it.  But  there  is  a  claim  on  our 
conscience  from  others,  whose  poverty  is 
barely  touched  by  cyclical  improvements 
in  general  economic  activity.    To  an  in- 


creasing extent,  the  poorest  families  in 
America  are  those  headed  by  women, 
the  elderly,  nonwhites,  migratory  work- 
ers, and  the  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped — people  who  are  short- 
changed even  in  time  of  prosperity. 

Last  year's  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  is  evidence  of  our  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  our  low-income  fellow  citi- 
zens. Other  legislative  proposals  now- 
pending  will  be  particularly  effective  in 
improving  the  lot  of  the  least  fortunate. 
These  include  (I"*  health  insurance  for 
the  aged,  financed  through  the  social 
security  system,  (2)  Federal  aid  for 
traininc:  and  retraining  our  unemployed 
and  mideremployed  workers,  (3)  the 
permanent  strengthening  of  our  unem- 
ployment compensation  system,  and  (4) 
substantial  revision  in  our  public  wel- 
fare and  assistance  program,  stressing 
rehabilitation  services  which  help  to  re- 
store families  to  independence. 

Public  education  has  been  the  great 
bulwark  of  equality  of  opportunity  in 
our  democracy  for  more  than  a  century. 
Our  schools  have  been  a  major  means  of 
preventing  early  handicaps  from  harden- 
ing into  permanent  ignorance  and  pov- 
erty. There  can  be  no  better  Investment 
in  equity  and  democracy — and  no  better 
instrument  for  economic  growth.  For 
this  reason,  I  urge  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  Federal  aid  for  more 
adequate  public  school  facilities,  higher 
teachers'  salaries,  and  better  quality  in 
education.  I  urge  early  completion  of 
congressional  action  on  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize loans  for  construction  of  college 
academic  facilities  and  to  provide  schol- 
arships for  able  students  who  need  help. 
The  talent  of  cur  youth  is  a  resource 
which  must  not  be  wasted. 

Finally,  I  shall  soon  propose  to  the 
Congress  an  intensive  program  to  reduce 
adult  illiteracy,  a  handicap  which  too 
many  of  our  fellow  citizens  suffer  be- 
cause of  inadequate  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  the  past. 

OUR  GOAL  or  BASIC  BALANCE  IN  INTEENATIONAI. 
PAYMENTS 

Persistent  international  pajmients 
deficits  and  gold  outflows  have  made  the 
balance  of  payments  a  critical  problem 
of  economic  policy.  We  must  attain  a 
balance  in  our  international  transac- 
tions which  permits  us  to  meet  heavy 
obligations  abroad  for  the  security  and 
development  of  the  free  world,  without 
continued  depletion  of  our  gold  reserves 
or  excessive  accumulation  of  short-term 
dollar  liabilities  to  foreigners.  Simul- 
taneously, we  must  continue  to  reduce 
barriers  to  international  trade  and  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  resources  from  de- 
veloped to  developing  countries.  To  in- 
crease our  exports  is  a  task  of  highest 
priority,  and  one  which  gives  heightened 
signiflcance  to  the  maintenance  of  price 
stability  and  the  rapid  increase  of  pro- 
ductivity at  home. 

POLICIES  FOR  1962 
PROSPECTS  FOR  1962 

The  Nation  will  make  further  economic 
progress  in  1962.  Broad  advances  are 
in  prospect  for  the  private  economy. 
The  gains  ali-eady  achieved  have  set  the 
stage  for  further  new  records  in  output, 
employment,  personal  income,  smd  prof- 
its.   Rising  household  incomes  brighten 
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the  outlook  for  further  ii)crea.sps  in  con- 
sumer buying',  particularly  of  durable 
uoods  BusinejvS  firms  will  need  laruer 
inventories  to  support  higher  saU's.  and 
improved  profits  and  expanded  markets 
will  lead  to  risinti  capital  outlays  The 
outlays  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  uov- 
innment.s  will  continue  to  increase  as  we 
work  for  peace  and  progress. 

In  the  first  half  of  1962.  we  may  there- 
fore e.xpect  vii,'orous  expan.Mon  in  pro- 
duction and  incomes,  with  ONP  increas- 
uiK  to  a  raiiKe  of  $565  to  $570  billion  in 
the  second  quarter,  employment  cnn- 
tmuiny  to  n.-.e,  and  the  unemployment 
rate  fallinu  further 

In  the  second  half  qf  1962.  busines^i  in- 
vestment in  plant  and  equipment  should 
pick  up  speed  and  help  maintain  thr 
momentum  (.>!  proc're.ss  toward  full  em- 
ployment—and toward  future  eciiiiomic 
growth.  Risini,'  output  should  push  fac- 
tory operatiiv-i  rates  closer  to  capacity 
and  raise  profits  still  further  above  pre- 
vious records.  To  these  mcentives  for 
capital  expenditures  will  be  added 
Treasury  liberalization  of  depreciation 
guidelines  and,  if  the  Con«res.s  acUs  fav- 
orably, the  8  percent  tax  credit  for  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  outlays 

For  1962  a.s  a  whoU'.  ONP  is  expected 
to  rise  approximately  $50  billun  above 
the  $521  billion  level  of  1961  Thus  would 
be  another  Kiant  stride  toward  a  fully 
employed  economy  The  record  nf  pa.->t 
lecoveries  and  of  the  US  erononiv  s 
enormous  and  «rowinK  potential  indi- 
cates that  this  is  a  t<ain  we  can  achieve 
In  the  perspective  of  our  commitments 
both  to  our  own  expandm--:  population 
and  to  the  world,  it  is  a  yaui  we  ne»-d  to 
achieve 

UI    DCfT\Rr     lOLK   Y 

Prosperity  shrinks  budgetary  deficits. 
as  recessions  create  them.  BudKet  reve- 
nues are  expected  to  rise  13  percent  be- 
tween the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963. 
revenues  ro.se  14 '2  percent  betwf«'n  1959 
and  1960  in  the  previous  upswing  Such 
sensitivity  of  buduet  revenues  to  busiru-ss 
activity  IS  desirable  because  it  nuKlfiates 
swinRS  in  private  purchasing  power. 

I  have  submitted  to  the  Congress  a 
budget  which  will  balance  m  fiscal  1963 
as  prosp^uity  generates  sharply  rising  tax 
revenues  The  budget  is  appropnat«'ly 
paced  to  the  expected  rate  of  economic 
expansion  It  will  give  le.ss  stimulus  to 
business  activity  as  private  demand  for 
g(X)ds  and  .services  grows  strnngt-r  and 
shoulders  more  of  the  responsibility  fur 
continued  gains.  But  the  shift  will  be 
moderate  and  gradual  We  have  U-arned 
from  the  disappointing  19'59  6u  experi- 
ence that  an  abrupt  and  excessively  large 
swing  in  the  budget  can  d'ain  the  vigor 
from  the  private  economy  and  halt  its 
progre.vs.  especially  if  a  re.^tricfivc  mone- 
tary policy  IS  followed  simultaneously 
This  will  not  be  repeated.  Budget  out- 
lays will  visr  by  $3 '  J  billion  from  fiscal 
1962  to  fi.scal  1963.  wlierea.-^  th-'v  ft-ll  by 
more  than  that  amount  fiom  fiscal  1959 
to  fi.scal  i960  The  1963  budgft  starts 
from  a  much  smaller  deficit  and  will 
move  to  a  mmlfrat*-  surplus  as  the  re- 
covery strengthens 

With  support  from  increa.sed  Govern- 
ment expenditures  and  othfr  duvcrn- 
ment  pol.cies.  the  momentum  of  the  re- 


covery IS  expected  to  rai.^e  ONP  to  $570 
billion  for  1962  a.s  a  whole  Pron'iH  en- 
actment of  the  proposed  tax  credit  for 
investment  would  give  the  economy  fur- 
ther strength  Fx'onomic  expan.Mon  at 
the  expected  pace  will  yield  $93  billion 
in  budgpt  revenues  in  fiscal  1963  to  cover 
$92  5  billion  m  budget  expenditures  I! 
private  demands  for  goods  and  services 
should  prove  to  be  weaker  in  1962  than 
now  ajiticipated.  less  private  purchasing 
power  will  flow  into  taxes,  and  budget 
revenues  will  fall  short  of  the  $93  billion 
ri^ure.  If  private  demands  are  stronger 
tax  receipts  will  rise  further  and  budget 
revenue.-,  will  exceed  exp-'ctations. 

A  surplus  of  $4  4  billion  m  fiscal  1963 
IS  expected  in  tiie  national  income  ac- 
counts budget,  a  budget  constructed  Ui 
measure  the  direct  impact  of  Federal  ex- 
penditure.-, and  receipts  on  the  flow  of 
total  spending  The  surplus  would  be 
several  billion  dollars  higher  if  the  econ- 
omy were  operating  steadily  at  a  level 
high  enougli  to  hold  unemployment  to 
4  percent . 

Either  surplus — prospective  or  jxjten- 
tial— is  both  a  challenge  and  an  oppor- 
tunity A  Government  surplus  is  a  form 
of  saving— an  excess  of  income  over  ex- 
pendituie  Like  any  other  form  of  sav- 
ing, it  releases  labor  and  other  produc- 
tive resources  which  can  be  used  to 
create  new  investment  goods  plant, 
equipment,  or  houses.  If  inveslnifnt  de- 
mand IS  not  strong  enough  to  use  the 
re.-<ources  and  labor,  they  will  be  wasted 
m  unemployment  and  idle  capacity,  and 
the  surplus  itself  will  not  be  realized 
But  if  the  necessary  investment  demand 
is  present,  the  surplus  will  make  po.ssi- 
ble  the  acceleration  of  economic  growth 
by  enlarging  the  future  productive  jxawer 
of  the  economy  Ti^c  Government  is 
seeking  to  help  American  industry  to 
meet  this  challenge  and  sei/e  this  oppor- 
tunity, through  such  measures  a.s  the  8- 
percent  investment  tax  credit  and  revi- 
.sions  of  depreciation  guidelines 

We  face  1962  with  optimism  but  not 
complacency  If  private  demand  shows 
unexpected  strength,  public  policy  must 
and  villi  act  to  avert  the  dangers  of  ris- 
ing prices  If  demand  falls  short  of  cur- 
rent expectations,  more  expansionary 
policies  will  be  pursued.  In  1962.  vigi- 
lance and  flex.bihtv  must  be  the  ^'uard- 
lans  of  economic  optimism. 

MiiNFT^RY     AND    CREDIT    POLKIUS 

Monetary,  credit,  and  debt  manage- 
ment policies  can  also  help  to  assure 
that  productive  outlets  exist  for  the 
f mds  that  the  American  people  save 
from  prosperity  incomes  The  balance 
foreseen  in  the  budget  for  fi.scal  year 
1963.  and  the  surplus  which  would  ari.se 
at  full  employment,  both  indicate  that 
r-.scal  policy  IS  assuming  a  large  share  of 
the  burden  of  forestalling  inflationary 
exces.ses  nf  demand  With  monetary 
and  related  policies  relieved  of  a  sub- 
staruial  part  of  this  burden,  they  can 
more  eflectivelv  be-  used  to  assure  a  flow 
of  investment  funds  which  will  trans- 
form the  economy's  present  capacity  to 
^ave  into  future  capacity  to  produce 

At  the  same  time  monetary  aiul  debt 
management  policies  must  continue  to 
protect  the  balance  of  intemalional  pay- 
ments   aKain.>t    outflows    of    short-term 


cai)ital  .^s  in  196!  domestic  expansion 
and  the  balance  of  payments  confront 
these  policies  with  a  dual  task,  requiring 
continued  iiigenuiiy  m  technique  and 
flexibility  m  emphasis. 

BAl.AN(f     or     TAYMENTS 

The  program  launched  last  year  to  re- 
duce uur  payir.ent.^  deficit  and  maintain 
confidence  m  the  dollar  will.  I  am  sure. 
sh.ow  furthei  le.-.ilts  m  1962.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  t.i:-;e'  of  reasonable  equili- 
1m  iiun  in  our  international  payments  can 
be  achievi  d  Aithm  the  next  2  years,  but 
this  will  require  a  determined  efTott  on 
the  pail  of  all  of  us  Government,  busi- 
ness, and  labor.  This  efTort  must  pro- 
ceed on  a  numbt  r  of  fiontJi. 

Export  expansion  An  increase  in  the 
US  trade  suipius  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance If  we  are  to  meet  our  interna- 
tional iesi.)onsibilities.  we  must  increa.se 
exiKjrts  m(jre  rauidly  than  the  increase 
in  imports  whicli  aceomiianies  our  eco- 
nomic growth 

Our  efforts  to  I.1;.-^e  exports  urgently 
lequne  that  wf  negotiate  a  reduction 
m  the  t.iiilT  uf  the  Kuroix-an  Common 
Market  I  shall  shortly  tian.smit  to  the 
Congress  a  s;h'cuiI  message  elaborating 
the  details  of  the  pioiw.sed  Trade  Ex- 
pan.-ion  Act  of  1962  and  explainini;  why 
I  believe  that  a  new  trade  i>olicy  initia- 
tive IS  imperative  thl^  year 

To  encourage  American  businessmen 
to  become  more  export-minded,  we  have 
lnau^;urated  a  new  export  insurance 
program  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Kxport-ImiK)rt  Bank,  and  we  have 
stepiH'd  up  our  exi)<)rt  promotion  drive 
bv  imprcning  the  commercial  services 
abroad  of  the  US  Government,  estab- 
lishiii-;  trade  centers  abroad,  plannini' 
tiatle  fiiirs.  improving  the  trade  mi.ssion 
program  and  working  with  busine--v 
firms  on  exixjit  opportunities  through 
field  offices  of  the  I>epartment  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration Foreign  travel  to  the  United 
States,  which  returns  dollars  to  oui 
shores,  is  now  being  promoted  through 
the  first  Federal  agency  ever  created  ioi 
this  purp<js«' 

Prices  and  pMxluclivity :  Our  e\i>o:i 
drive  will  founder  if  we  cannot  keep  our 
prices  c«jmpetit!\e  in  world  markets 
Though  our  recent  price  performance 
has  been  excellent,  the  improving  eco- 
nomic climate  of  1962  will  test  anew 
the  statesmanship  of  our  business  and 
labor  leaders.  I  believe  that  they  will 
pass  the  test,  our  Nation  today  ix).ssesses 
a  new  understanding  of  the  vital  link 
between  our  level  of  prices  and  ou;  bal- 
ance of  payments 

In  the  long  run  the  comjx'titive  jk>si- 
tion  of  US  indu.^tiv  depends  on  a  sus- 
tained and  lapid  advance  in  productiv- 
ity In  Ihi.s.  th.e  interests  of  economic 
recovery,  long  run  growth,  and  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  coincide  Mod- 
ernization and  expansion  of  our  indus- 
tiial  plant  will  .ucelerate  the  advance  el 
priHiuctlvlty 

Foreign  investment  To  place  contiols 
over  the  flow  of  piivale  American  capi- 
tal abioad  Would  be  contrary  to  our 
traditions  and  our  t-conomic  interests 
But  neither  is  there  Justification  for  spe- 
cial tax  inc«'ntives  which  stimulate  the 
flow  of  US.  lnve^tment  to  countries  n»'v\ 
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strong  and  economically  developed,  and 
I  again  urge  the  ehmination  of  these 
special  incentives. 

The  new  foreign  trade  program  which 
I  am  proposing  to  the  Congress  will  help 
to  reduce  another  artificial  incentive  to 
US  firms  to  invest  abroad.  The  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  has  attracted 
.American  capital,  partly  because  Ameri- 
can businessmen  fear  that  they  will  be 
unable  to  compete  in  the  growing  Euro- 
pean market  unless  they  build  plants  be- 
hind the  common  tariff  wall.  We  must 
negotiate  down  the  barriers  to  trade  be- 
tween the  two  great  continental  markets, 
so  that  the  exports  of  our  industry-  and 
agriculture  can  have  full  opportunity  to 
compete  in  Europe 

Governmental  expenditures  abroad: 
Military  expenditures  form  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  our  governmental  outlays 
abroad  We  are  discu-ssing  with  certain 
of  our  European  allies  the  extent  to 
which  they  can  increase  their  own  mili- 
tary procurement  from  the  United  States 
to  ofTset  our  dollar  expenditures  there. 
As  a  result,  the  net  cost  to  our  balance 
of  payments  is  expected  to  be  reduced 
during  the  coming  year,  in  spit*  of  in- 
creased deployment  of  forces  abroad  be- 
cause of  the  Berlin  situation. 

To  curtail  our  foreign  aid  programs  in 
order  to  strengthen  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments would  be  to  sacrifice  more  than  we 
gain  But  we  can  cut  back  on  the  for- 
ea'n  currency  costs  of  our  aid  programs, 
and  thus  reduce  the  burden  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  A  large  percentage 
of  our  foreign  aid  is  already  spent  for 
procurement  in  the  United  States;  this 
proportion  will  rise  as  our  tightened  pro- 
curement procedures  become  increasing- 
ly effective. 

We  have  .sought  to  induce  other  ad- 
vanced countries  to  undertake  a  larger 
share  of  the  foreign  aid  elTort.  We  will 
continue  our  efforts  through  the  Devel- 
opment A.ssistance  Committee  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  to  obtain  a  higher  level 
of  economic  assistance  by  other  indus- 
trial nations  to  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries. 

Short-term  capital  movements:  Out- 
flows of  volatile  short-term  funds  added 
to  the  pressures  on  the  dollar  in  1960. 
Our  policies  in  1961  have  diminished  the 
dangers  of  disruptive  movements  of 
short-term  capital.  For  the  first  time  in 
a  generation,  the  Treasury  is  helping  to 
stabilize  the  dollar  by  operations  in  the 
international  exchange  markets.  The 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  Treasury,  in  ad- 
ministering their  monetary  policy  and 
debt  management  responsibilities,  have 
sought  to  meet  the  needs  of  domestic  re- 
covery in  ways  which  would  not  lead  to 
outflows  of  short-teiTTi  capital. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  con- 
sulted periodically  with  our  principal 
financial  partners,  both  bilaterally  and 
within  the  framework  of  the  OECD. 
These  consultations  have  led  to  close  co- 
operation among  fi.scal  and  monetary  au- 
thorities in  a  common  efTort  to  prevent 
disruptive  currency  movements. 

Strengthening  the  international  mon- 
etary system:  The  International  Mon- 
etary I=\md  is  playing  an  increasingly 
important    role   in    preserving    Interna- 


tional monetary  stability.  The  reserve 
strength  behind  the  dollar  includes  our 
drawing  rights  on  the  Fund,  of  which 
$1.7  billion  is  automatically  available  un- 
der current  practices  of  the  Fund.  An 
additional  $4.1  billion  could  become 
available  under  Fund  policies,  insofar  as 
the  Fund  has  available  resources  in  gold 
and  usable  foreign  currencies.  Recently, 
the  Fund  h£is  diversified  its  use  of  cur- 
rencies in  meeting  drawings  by  member 
countries,  relying  less  heavily  on  dollars 
and  more  heavily  on  the  currencies  of 
countries  with  payments  surpluses.  How- 
ever, the  Fund's  regular  holdings  of  the 
currencies  of  some  important  industrial 
countries  are  not  adequate  to  meet 
potential  demands  for  them. 

In  a  message  to  the  Congress  last  Feb- 
ruary. I  said:  "We  must  now.  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  lending  countries,  begin 
to  consider  ways  in  which  international 
monetary  institutions — especially  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund — can  be 
strengthened  and  more  effectively  uti- 
lized, both  in  furnishing  needed  increases 
in  reserves,  and  in  providing  the  flexibil- 
ity required  to  support  a  healthy  and 
growing  world  economy." 

We  have  now  taken  an  important  step 
in  this  direction.  Agreement  has  been 
reached  among  10  of  the  major  industrial 
countries  to  lend  to  the  Fund  specified 
amounts  of  their  currencies  when  neces- 
sary to  cop>€  with  or  forestall  pressures 
which  may  Impair  the  international 
monetary  system.  These  standby  facil- 
iti?s  of  $6  billion  will  be  a  major  defense 
against  International  monetary  specula- 
tion and  will  powerfully  reinforce  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  F\ind.  They  will  pro- 
vide resources  to  make  our  drawing 
rights  in  the  F\ind  effective,  should  we 
need  to  use  them.  Moreover,  the  U.S. 
standby  commitment  of  $2  billion  will 
augment  the  resources  potentially  avail- 
able through  the  Fund  to  other  partic- 
ipants in  the  agreement,  when  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  reserve  positions 
are  strong.  I  shall  shortly  submit  a  re- 
quest to  Congress  for  appropriate  ena- 
bling legislation. 

PRICES    AMD    WAGES 

Prices  and  production  need  not  travel 
together.  A  number  of  foreign  coun- 
tries have  experienced  both  rapid  growth 
and  stable  prices  in  recent  years.  We 
ourselves,  in  1961,  enjoyed  a  stable  price 
level  during  a  brisk  economic  recovery. 

While  rising  prices  will  not  necessarily 
accompany  the  expansion  we  expect  in 
1962,  neither  can  we  rely  on  chance  to 
keep  our  price  level  stable.  Creeping  in- 
flation in  the  years  1955-57  weakened 
our  international  competitive  position. 
We  cannot  afford  to  allow  a  repetition 
of  that  experience. 

We  do  not  foresee  in  1962  a  level  of 
demand  for  goods  and  services  which  will 
strain  the  economy's  capacity  to  pro- 
duce. Neither  is  it  likely  that  many  in- 
dustries will  find  themselves  pressing 
against  their  capacity  ceilings.  In- 
flationary pressures  from  these  sources 
should  not  be  a  problem. 

But  in  those  sectors  where  both  com- 
panies and  unions  possess  substantial 
market  power  the  interplay  of  price  and 
wage  decisions  could  set  off  a  movement 


toward  a  higher  price  level.  If  this  were 
to  occur,  the  whole  Nation  would  be  the 
victim. 

I  do  not  believe  that  American  busi- 
ness or  labor  will  allow  this  to  happen. 
All  of  us  have  learned  a  great  deal  from 
the  economic  events  of  the  past  15  years. 
Among  both  bu.=;incssmen  and  workers, 
there  is  growing  recognition  that  the 
road  to  higher  real  profits  and  higher 
real  wages  is  the  road  of  increased  pro- 
ductivity. When  better  plant  and  equip- 
ment enable  the  labor  force  to  produce 
more  in  the  same  iiumber  of  houi's.  there 
is  more  to  share  among  all  the  contribu- 
tor.? to  the  productive  process — and  this 
can  happen  with  no  increase  in  prices. 
Gains  achieved  in  this  manner  endure, 
wliile  gains  achieved  in  one  turn  of  the 
price-wage  spiral  vanish  on  the  next. 

The  Nation  must  rely  on  the  good 
sense  and  public  spirit  of  our  business 
and  labor  leaders  to  hold  the  line  on  the 
price  level  in  1962.  If  labor  leaders  in 
our  major  industries  will  accept  the  pro- 
ductivity benchmark  as  a  guide  to  wage 
objectives,  and  if  management  in  these 
industries  will  practice  equivalent  re- 
straint in  their  price  decisions,  the  year 
ahead  will  be  a  brilliant  chapter  in  the 
record  of  the  responsible  exercise  of  free- 
dom. 

MEASl'RES   FOR    A    STRONGER   ECONOMT 

The  final  section  of  my  report  is 
summary  of  my  recommendations  for 
legislative  action  (1)  to  strengthen  our 
defenses  against  recession,  ( 2 )  to 
strengthen  our  financial  system,  (3)  to 
strengthen  our  manpower  base,  and  (4) 
to  strengthen  our  tax  system. 

A    PROGRAM    FOR   SUSTAINED   PROSPERITT 

Recurrent  recessions  have  thrown  the 
postwar  American  economy  off  stride  at 
a  time  when  the  economies  of  other  ma- 
jor industrial  countries  have  moved 
steadily  ahead.  To  improve  our  future 
p>erformance  I  urge  the  Congress  to  join 
with  me  in  erecting  a  defense-in-depth 
against  future  recessions.  The  basic  ele- 
ments of  this  defense  are  (1)  Presi- 
dential standby  authority  for  prompt, 
temporary  income  tax  reductions,  (2) 
Presidential  standby  authority  for  capi- 
tal improvements  expenditures,  and  (3) 
a  permanent  strengthening  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  system.  These 
three  measures  parallel  important  pro- 
posals of  the  Commission  on  Money  and 
Credit,  whose  further  recommendations 
are  treated  under  the  next  heading. 

In  our  free  enterprise  economy,  fluc- 
tuations in  business  and  consumer 
spending  will,  of  course,  always  occur. 
But  this  need  not  doom  us  to  an  alterna- 
tion of  lean  years  and  fat.  The  business 
cycle  does  not  have  the  inevitability  of 
the  calendar.  The  Government  can 
time  its  fiscal  transactions  to  offset  and 
to  dampen  fluctuations  in  the  private 
economy.  Our  fiscal  system  and  budget 
policy  already  contribute  to  economic 
stability,  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
before  the  war.  But  the  time  is  ripe, 
and  the  need  apparent,  to  equip  the 
Government  to  act  more  promptly,  more 
flexibly,  and  more  forcefully  to  sta- 
bilize the  economy — ^to  carry  out  more 
effectively  its  charge  under  the  Em- 
ployment Act. 
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standby  tax  reduction  authority: 
First.  I  recommend  the  enactment  of 
standby  authority  under  which  the  Pres- 
ident, subject  to  veto  by  the  Congress. 
could  make  prompt  temporary  reduc- 
tions in  the  rates  of  the  individual  in- 
come tax  to  combat  recessions,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

1 1  •  Before  proposing  a  temporary  lax 
reduction,  the  President  ma-^t  make  a 
finding  that  such  action  is  required  Ui 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  Employment 
Act. 

(2)  Upon  such  flndinpr.  the  President 
would  submit  to  Congress  a  propcsed 
temporary  uniform  reduction  in  all  in- 
dividual income  tax  rates.  The  proposed 
temporary  rates  may  not  be  more  than 
5  percenuse  points  lower  than  the  rates 
permanently  established  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

i3>  This  change  would  take  effect  30 
days  after  submission,  unless  rejected 
by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Congre.s.s. 

(4>  It  would  remain  in  effect  for  6 
months,  subject  to  revision  or  renewal 
by  the  same  process  or  extension  by  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

(5>  If  the  Congress  were  not  in  <^es- 
slon,  a  Presidentially  proposed  tax  ad- 
justment would  automatically  take  ef- 
fect but  would  terminate  30  days  after 
the  Congress  reconvened.  Kxtensiv'n 
would  re<iuire  a  new  propo.sal  by  the 
President,  which  would  bf  .'subject  to 
congressional  veto. 

A  temporary  reduction  of  individual 
income  tax  rates  across  the  board  can 
be  a  powerful  safeguard  against  reces- 
sion. It  would  reduce  the  annual  rate 
of  tax  collections  by  $2  billion  per  per- 
centage point,  or  a  maximum  of  $10 
billion — $1  billion  per  point,  or  a  $5- 
billion  maximum,  for  6  months — at 
present  levels  of  income.  These  figures 
should  be  measured  against  the  costs 
they  are  designed  to  fore.stall : 

The  tens  of  billions  of  potential  out- 
put that  run  to  waste  in  recession ; 

The  pain  and  frustration  of  the  mil- 
lions whom  recessions  throw  out  of 
work , 

Tlie  bud^-et  deficits  of  $12  4  billion  in 
fiscal  1959  or  $7.0  billion  this  year. 

The  proposed  partial  tax  suspe^L^ion 
would  launch  a  prompt  counterattack 
on  the  cumulative  forces  of  reces.^ion. 
It  would  be  reflected  immediately  in 
lower  withholding  deductions  and  high- 
er take-home  pay  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. Markets  for  consumer  goods  and 
services  would  promptly  feel  the  stimula- 
tive influence  of  the  tax  suspension. 

It  would  offer  strong  support  to  the 
economy  for  a  timely  interval,  while 
pre.serving  the  revenue-raising  powers 
of  our  tax  system  in  prosperity  and  the 
wise  traditional  procedures  of  the  Con- 
gress for  making  permanent  revisions 
and  reforms  in  the  system.  I  am  not 
asking  the  Congress  to  delegate  its  power 
to  levy  taxes,  but  to  authorize  a  tem- 
porary and  emerKency  suspension  of 
taxes  by  the  President — subject  to  the 
checkrem  of  congressional  veto — in  sit- 
uations where  time  is  of  the  essence. 

Standby  capital  improvements  author- 
ity: Second.  I  recommend  that  the 
Congress  provide  standby  authority  to 
the  President  to  accelerate  and  initiate 


up  to  $2  billion  of  appropriately  timed 
capital  Improvements  when  unemploy- 
ment IS  rising,  as  follows: 

( 1 1  The  F>resident  would  be  author- 
ized to  Initiate  the  program  within  2 
months  after  the  setusonally  adjusted 
unemployment  rate — 

la'    Had  risen  In  at  lea^t  3  out  of  4 

months  'or  in  4  out  of  6  months  i  ;  and 

(b»   Had   risen   ti>   a   level   at   least    1 

percentage   point   higher   than    its  level 

4  months     or  6  months*    earlier. 

'2'  Before  invoking  this  authoiUy, 
the  President  must  make  a  finding  that 
current  and  pro.->pective  economic  devel- 
opments require  such  action  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  Employment  Act. 

*3)  Upon  such  finding,  the  President 
would  be  authorized  to  commit — 

(a'  Up  to  $750  million  in  the  accelera- 
tion of  direct  Federal  expenditures  pre- 
viously authorizt^J  by  the  Coiigress, 

ib>  Up  to  $750  million  for  grants-in- 
aid  to  State  and  local  goverimients, 

'c>  Up  to  $250  million  in  luins  to 
States  and  localities  which  would  other- 
wise be  unable  to  meet  their  share  of 
project  costs,  and 

id'  Up  to  $250  million  additional  to 
bo  distributed  among  the  above  three 
categories  as  he  might  deem  appropri- 
ate. 

'  4  '  The  authority  to  imtiate  new  proj- 
ects imder  the  capital  improvements  pro- 
gram would  terminate  automatically 
withm  12  months  unless  extended  by  the 
Congress— but  the  program  could  be  ter- 
minated at  any  time  by  the  President. 

t5'  Grants-in-aid  would  be  made  un- 
der rules  prescribed  by  the  Pre.sident  to 
assure  that  assisted  projects  'a'  were  of 
high  priority,  ib)  represented  a  net  addi- 
tion to  exi.sting  State  and  local  expendi- 
tures, and  'c>  could  be  sUirted  and  com- 
pleted quickly 

(6i  Expenditures  on  Federal  projects 
previously  authorized  by  the  Congre.vs 
would  include  resource  conservation  and 
various  Federal  public  works,  including 
construction,  repair,  and  modernization 
of  public  Duildings 

I  7  '  After  the  program  had  terminated, 
the  authority  would  not  a^ain  be  avail- 
able to  the  President  for  6  months. 

The  above  criteria  would  have  per- 
mittetl  Presidential  authority  to  b»'  in- 
voked in  the  early  stages  of  each  of 
the  four  postwar  recession.s — within  4 
months  after  the  decline  had  bei'un. 
Furthermore  no  false  signals  would  have 
been  given.  Were  a  fal.'-e  sunal  to  oc- 
cur—  for  example,  because  of  a  strike — 
the  authority,  which  is  discretionary, 
need  not  be  invoked. 

The  first  impact  of  the  accelerated  or- 
ders, contracts,  and  outlays  under  the 
program  would  Ix-  felt  within  1  to  2 
months  after  the  authority  was  invoked 
The  major  force  of  the  program  would 
be  spent  well  before  private  demand 
again  pre.s,sed  hard  on  the  economy's 
capacity  to  produce  With  the  indicated 
safeguards,  this  program  would  make  a 
major  contribution  to  business  activity, 
consumer  purchasing  power,  and  em- 
ployment in  a  rece.ssion  by  utilizing  for 
sound  public  investment  resources  that 
would  otherwLse  have  gone  to  waste 

Unemployment  compensation:  Third, 
I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  strengthen 


permanently  our  Federal-State  system 
of  un<'mployment  insurance.  My  spe- 
ciiic  reconunendalions  include — 

( 1 )  Extension  of  the  benefit  period  by 
as  much  as  13  weeks  for  workers  with 
at  least  3  ye.ir.s  of  experience  in  covered 
employment : 

i2i  Similar  extension  of  the  benefit 
period  when  unemployment  Is  wide- 
spread for  workers  with  less  than  3  years 
of  experience  in  covered  employment. 
This  provision  could  be  put  into  effect  by 
Presidential  proclamation  when  Insured 
unemployment  reaches  5  percent,  and 
the  number  of  benefit  exhaustions  over 
a  3-inonth  jxTiod  reaches  1  percent  of 
covered  employment ; 

<2>  Incentives  for  the  States  to  pro- 
\ide  increased  benefits,  so  that  the  grea*, 
majority  of  C'^vered  workers  will  be  eli- 
gible for  weekly  IxMiefits  equal  to  at  least 
half  of  their  average  weekly  wage; 

1 4 '  Extension  of  coverage  to  more 
than  3  million  additional  workers; 

i5i  Improved  financing  of  the  pro- 
gram by  an  Inrrease  in  the  wage  ba.se 
for  the  payroll  tax  from  $3,000  to  $4,800; 

i6)  Reinsurance  grants  to  States  ex- 
periencing high  unemployment  in.sur- 
ance  costs; 

1 7  '  Provisions  which  permit  claimants 
to  attend  approved  training  or  retrain- 
ing cour.ses  without  adverse  effect  on 
eligibility  for  benefits. 

Wider  coverage,  extended  benefit  peri- 
ods, and  increased  benefit  amounts  will 
help  .societv  discliarge  its  obligation 
to  individual  unemployed  workers.  And 
be  maintaining  more  adequately  their 
incomes  and  purchasing  power,  these 
measures  will  also  buttress  the  economy's 
built-in  defenses  against  recession. 
Temporary  extensions  of  imemployment 
compen.sation  benefits  have  been  voted 
by  the  Congress  dining  the  last  two  re- 
cessions. It  is  time  now  for  permanent 
letii.slation  to  bring  this  well-tested  sta- 
bilizer more  smoothly  into  operation 
when  economic  activity  declines. 

In  combination,  these  3  measures  will 
enable  PVderal  li.scal  policy  to  respond 
firmly,  flexibly,  and  swiftly  to  oncoming 
recessions.  Working  together  on  this 
bold  program,  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive can  make  an  unprecedented  con- 
tribution to  economic  stability,  one  that 
will  richly  reward  us  in  fuller  employ- 
ment and  niore  sustained  growth,  and 
thus,  in  greater  human  well-being  and 
greater  national  strength. 

STRf  N  .TIlENINi;    THE    riN\NeI\L    SYSTFM 

Proposals  of  the  Commission  on  Mon- 
ey and  Credit:  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mi.s.Mon  on  Money  and  Credit,  published 
la.^t  year,  raises  important  Lssues  of  pub- 
lic policy  relating  to  ( 1  >  the  objectives 
and  maciiinery  of  Government  for  eco- 
nomic stabilization  and  growth.  <2i  Fed- 
eral direct  lending  and  credit  guarantee 
programs,  and  i3»  the  structure  and 
regulation  of  private  financial  institu- 
tions and  markets.  The  CommLssion's 
report  represents  the  results  of  thorough 
analysis  and  deliberation  by  a  private 
group  of  leading  citizens  representative 
of  business,  labor,  finance,  agriculture, 
and  the  profe.ssions.  The  Commission  s 
findings  and  recommendations  deserve 
careful  consideration  by  the  Congress. 
the  Executive,   and  the  public — consid- 
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eration  which  should  result  in  legislative 
and  executive  actions  to  strengthen  gov- 
ernment policy  under  the  Employment 
Act  and  to  improve  the  financial  system 
of  the  United  States,  The  subjects  cov- 
ered by  the  Commi.ssion  can — for  the 
purposes  of  discu.ssion  and  action  in  the 
Government — usefully  be  divided  into 
lour  categories. 

il'  To  strengthen  the  instruments  of 
policy  for  economic  stabilization,  the 
Commission  recommends  permanent  im- 
provement of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, flexibility  in  government  capital 
expenditures,  and  flexibility  m  adjust- 
ing the  basic  Ftsieral  individual  income 
tax  rate.  These  key  jnoposals  are  re- 
fii  cted  111  the  three-part  antireces.sion 
jirogram  just  described. 

'  2  I  In  Its  compreheiunve  new  look  at 
exLstmg  financial  legislation,  the  Com- 
mission concludes  tliat  ihe  foUowin,'  fi- 
nancial restri :tions  no  loninr  .serve  the 
purposes  originally  intended  and  unnec- 
essarily complicate  or  ob^^truct  other 
k'overnment  policies:  the  celling  on  the 
p.ibllc  debt,  the  ceiling  on  permissible 
interest  rates  on  U.S.  Treasury  bonds, 
and  the  required  gold  reserve  against 
Federal  Reserve  notes  and  deposits.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Congre.ss  will  wish  to 
examine  carefully  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations on  these  points. 

1 3 1  The  Commission  reexamines  the 
structure  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
a::d  Its  relationship  to  other  arms  of  the 
Federal  Government  The  desirability 
of  proposed  changes  in  the  structure 
which  has  evolved  over  the  years  can  be 
determined  only  after  extensive  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress  and  by  the  pub- 
he. 

Tliere  are  two  reforms  of  clear  merit 
on  which  there  appears  to  be  sufficiently 
general  agreement  to  proceed  at  once, 
and  which  are  of  direct  concern  to  the 
President  m  the  exercise  of  his  respon- 
sibility to  appoint  the  members  and  of- 
ficers of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal   Reserve  System 

The  first  is  tr)  give  adequate  recogni- 
tion m  the  simple  matter  of  salaries  to 
the  important  respoixsibilities  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  The  United  States  is  be- 
hind other  countries  in  the  status  ac- 
corded, by  this  concrete  symbol,  to  the 
leadership  of  its  central  bank,  and  I 
urge  that  the  Congress  take  corrective 
action  i 

The  second  is  to  revise  the  terms  of 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  Board 
so  that  a  new  President  will  be  able  to 
nominate  a  Chairman  of  his  clioice  for 
a  term  of  4  years  coterminous  with  his 
own  This  change  has  the  concurrence 
of  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  The  current  situation — 
under  which  the  4-year  term  of  the 
Chairman  is  not  synchronized  with  the 
Presidential  term — appears  to  be  acci- 
dental and  inadvertent. 

Provision  should  be  made  now  for 
smooth  transition  to  new  arrangements 
to  lake  effect  m  1965.  I  suggest  that,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  present  term  of  the 
Chairman  in  April  1963.  the  next  term 
expire  on  January  31,  1965.  In  order 
tiiat.  starting  in  1965,  the  President  may 
have  a  free  choice  when  he  begins  his 


own  term,  it  is  also  necessary  to  provide 
that  the  terms  of  members  of  the 
Board — which  now  begin  and  end  on 
January  31  of  even  years — begin  and 
end  in  odd  years.  This  change  can  be 
accomplished  very  easily  by  extending 
the  terms  of  present  members  by  1  year. 
t4)  Several  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations  require  careful  ap- 
praisal by  the  affected  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch  as  a  basis  for  future 
legislative    recomm.endations: 

ia>  Banks  and  other  private  finan:;ial 
institutions:  The  Commission  proposes 
siL'nificant  changes  in  the  scope  and  na- 
ture of  Government  regulations  concern- 
ing reserves,  portfolios,  interest  rates, 
and  competition.  I  shall  ask  an  inter- 
agency working  group  in  the  executive 
branch  to  examine  the  complex  issues 
raised  by  these  proposals.  This  inter- 
agency group  Will  keep  in  clo.sc  touch 
with  the  relevant  committees  of  the  Con- 
gres.s.  which  will  no  doubt  wish  to  study 
these  issues  simultaneously. 

ibi  Federal  lending  and  loan  guaran- 
tee programs:  It  is  clearly  time  for  a 
thorough  review  of  both  their  general 
impact  on  the  economy  and  their  effec- 
tiveness for  the  special  purposes  for 
which  they  were  established.  Again  the 
Commission's  report  has  performed  a 
valuable  service  in  illuminating  basic 
problems.  One  important  question  is 
the  appropriate  role — with  account  taken 
of  both  effectiveness  and  budgetary 
cost — of  direct  Federal  lending,  loan 
guarantees,  and  interest  sharing.  I 
shall  ask  a  second  interagency  group  in 
the  executive  branch  to  examine  these 
programs. 

ic>  Corporate  pension  funds  and 
other  private  retirement  programs:  It  is 
time  for  a  reappraisal  of  legislation  gov- 
erning these  programs.  They  have  be- 
come, in  recent  years,  a  major  custodian 
of  individual  savings  and  an  important 
scource  of  funds  for  capital  markets. 
The  amendment  to  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act  which  I  rec- 
ommend below  will  be  an  important  step 
toward  insuring  fidelity  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  plans.  But  there  is  also 
need  for  a  r£view  of  rules  governing  the 
investment  policies  of  these  funds  and 
the  effects  on  equity  and  efficiency  of  the 
tax  privileges  accorded  them.  I  shall 
ask  a  third  working  group  of  relevant 
departments  and  agencies  to  recom- 
mend needed  actions  in  this  field,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission as  well  as  other  studies  and 
proposals. 

A  revision  of  silver  policy:  Silver — a 
sick  metal  in  the  1930's — is  today  an 
important  raw  material  for  which  indus- 
trial demand  is  expanding  steadily.  It 
is  uneconomic  for  the  U.S.  Govenment 
to  lock  up  large  quantities  of  useful  silver 
in  the  sterile  form  of  currency  reserves. 
Neither  is  any  constructive  purpose 
served  by  requiring  that  the  Treasury 
maintain  a  floor  under  the  price  of  silver. 
Silver  should  eventually  be  demonetized, 
except  for  its  use  in  coins. 

(1)  As  a  first  step  in  freeing  silver 
from  Goverrmient  control,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  my  direction  sus- 
pended sales  of  silver  on  November  29. 
This  order  amounted  to  the  withdrawal 
of  a  price  ceiling  on  silver  which  had 


been  maintained  by  Treasury  sales  at  a 
fixed  price. 

(2 1  The  next  step  should  be  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Treasury's  price  floor 
under  domestically  produced  silver.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  recommended  repeal  of  the 
acts  relating  to  silver  of  June  19,  1934. 
July  6,  1939,  and  July  31.  1946;  this  step 
will  free  the  Treasury  from  any  future 
obligation  to  support  the  price  of  silver. 

<  3  •  I  also  recommend  the  repyeal  of  the 
special  50 -percent  tax  on  transfers  of 
interest  in  silver;  this  step  will  foster 
orderly  price  movements  by  encouraging 
the  development  of  a  futures  market  in 
silver. 

<  4 1  Finally,  I  recommend  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Syst*  m  be  authorized  to 
issue  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  denomina- 
tions of  $1;  this  will  make  possible  the 
gradual  withdrawal  from  cii  i  ulation  of 
SI  and  $2  silver  certificates,  and  the  use 
of  the  silver  thu:'  released  fcr  coinage 
P'.irpose.s. 

STRENCTHtNINC    OUJt    M.^NPOWER    BA.SE 

The  labor  force  of  the  United  States  is 
its  most  valuable  productive  resource. 
Measures  which  enhance  the  skills  and 
adaptability  of  the  working  population 
contribute  to  the  overall  productivity  of 
the  economy.  Several  legislative  pro- 
posals to  serve  these  ends  have  already 
been  put  before  the  Congress. 

ill  I  urge  speedy  passage  of  the  pro- 
posed Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  A  growing  and  changing 
economy  demands  a  labor  force  whose 
skills  adapt  readily  to  the  requirements 
of  new  technology.  When  adaptation  is 
slow  and  occupational  lines  rigid,  indi- 
viduals and  society  alike  are  the  losers. 
Individuals  take  their  loss  in  the  form  of 
prolonged  unemployment  or  sharply  re- 
duced earning  power.  Society's  loss  is 
measured  in  foregone  output.  These  are 
losses  we  need  not  suffer.  A  few  hundred 
dollars  invested  in  training  or  retraining 
an  unemployed  or  underemployed  worker 
can  increase  his  productivity  to  society 
by  a  multiple  of  that  investment — quite 
apart  from  the  imm^fisuraBTK,  return  to 
the  worker  in  regaining  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  hope.  Both  compassion  and 
doUars-and-cents  reasoning  speak  for 
this  legislation. 

1 2)  For  the  same  reasons,  I  urge  en- 
actment of  the  Youth  Employment  Op- 
portunities Act.  This  bill  provides  three 
tjT>es  of  pilot  programs  to  give  young 
people  employment  opportunities  which 
would  enable  them  to  acquire  much- 
needed  skills.  These  programs  include 
training,  employment  in  public  service 
jobs  with  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  and  the  establishment  of  Youth 
Corps  Conservation  Camps.  In  the  cur- 
rent decade,  young  men  and  women  will 
be  entering  the  labor  force  in  rapidly 
growing  numbers.  They  will  expect,  and 
they  deserve,  opportunities  to  acquire 
skills  and  to  do  useful  work.  The  price 
of  failure  is  frustration  and  disillusion 
among  our  youth.  This  price  we  are 
resolved  not  to  pay. 

(3)  I  have  already  made  my  recom- 
mendations for  improvement  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State unemployment  comp>ensation 
system. 

1 4 '  I  am  asking  the  Congress  for  more 
funds  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
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U.S.  Employment  Service.  Thia  Impor- 
tant a«ency  has  already  strengthened  Its 
operauons,  Improving  Its  staff  and  place- 
ment services  particularly  in  the  largest 
urban  centers,  and  concentrating  on  la- 
bor market  problems  of  nationwide  sig- 
nificance— especially  those  connected 
with  technological  displacement  of  adult 
workers  and  the  employment  of  youth. 
But  the  matching  of  jobs  and  workers  is 
especially  difficult  and  especially  impor- 
tant in  a  rapidly  champing  economy,  and 
more  can  be  done.  When  unfilled  jobs 
and  qualified  unemployed  workers  co- 
exist— but  do  not  make  cont.act  becau.se 
the  flow  of  job  information  is  not  suffi- 
ciently free — the  employer,  the  worker, 
and  the  country  lose.  I  urge  the  Con- 
Rress  to  reduce  that  lo.ss  in  the  most  ef- 
fective way — by  revitalizmg  further  the 
agency  charged  with  disseminating  in- 
formation about  job  opportunities  and 
willin«  workers. 

•  5'  I  ask  for  enactment  of  tlie  pend- 
ing proposal  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  so  as  'a' 
to  provide  adequate  penalties  for  em- 
bezzlement and  (b>  to  vest  authority 
in  a  responsible  Federal  agency  to  en- 
force the  statute  by  issuing  binding  reg- 
ulations, prescribing  uniform  reporting 
forms,  and  investigating  violations.  Al- 
most 90  million  people  rely  on  some  wel- 
fare and  pension  plan  for  part  or  all  of 
present  or  future  income.  These  plan.s 
are  a  major  support  of  the  economic  se- 
curity of  the  American  people.  We  are 
derehct  if  we  do  not  provide  adequate 
administrative  and  enforcement  provi- 
sions to  protect  the  tremendous  fir.ancial 
interest  of  participants  in  these  funds. 

STRENCTHE.VING    OTR    TAX    SYSTEM 

The  tax  system  of  the  United  States 
ha.s  consequences  far  beyond  the  simple 
raising  of  revenue.  The  ta.x  laws  are  a 
vital  part  of  the  economic  environment; 
their  effects  may  be  equitable  or  in- 
equitable: they  create  incentives  which 
may  help  or  handicap  the  national  inter- 
est. We  cannot  safely  ignore  these  im- 
portant effects  in  the  comforting  illusion 
that  what  already  exists  is  perfect.  We 
must  scrutmize  our  tax  system  care- 
fully to  insure  that  ,ts  provisions  con- 
tribute to  the  broad  goals  of  full  em- 
ployment,  growth,   and  equity. 

My  legislative  propo.'^als  in  the  tax 
field  are  directly  related  to  these  goals 
and  the  corollary  need  for  improvement 
In  the  balance  of  payments.  In  particu- 
lar. I  urge  the  earliest  posvSible  enact- 
ment of  the  tax  proposals  now  before 
the  Huu.se  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  The  centerpiece  of  these  pro- 
posals is  the  8-percent  tax  credit  against 
tax  for  gro.ss  investment  in  depreciable 
machinery  and  equipment.  The  credit 
should  be  retroactive  to  January  1.  1962. 
The  tax  credit  increases  the  profitability 
of  productive  Investment  by  reducing 
the  net  cost  of  acquiring  new  equipment. 
It  will  stimulate  Investment  in  capacity 
expansion  and  modernization,  contribute 
to  the  growth  of  our  productivity  and 
output,  and  Increase  the  compctitivcnes., 
of  American  exports  In  world  markets. 

The  tax  credit  for  Investment  Is  In 
part  self-financing.  Tlio  stimulus  It 
provides  to  new  investment  will  have 
favorable  effects  on  the  level  of  economic 


activity  during  the  year,  and  this  will 
In  turn  add  to  Federal  revenues.  My 
other  proposals  for  tax  reform  are  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  equity  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  tax  system  and  will  offset 
the  remaining  net  revenue  loss: 

( 1 »  Extension  of  the  withholding 
principle  to  dividend  and  intere.>-t  in- 
come ; 

(2  I  Repeal  of  ilie  $50  dividrnd  exclu- 
sion and  the  4-perceiit  dividend  credit; 
>3>  Revi.sion  of  the  tax  treatment  of 
business  deductions  for  enlertairunent, 
gifts,  and  other  expenses,  to  stop  abuses 
of  "expen.se-account  living"; 

(4»  Elimination  of  the  sp'xnal  tax 
preference  for  capital  gains  from  the 
sale  of  depreciable  property,  real  and 
per.sonal; 

15'  Removal  of  unwarrantid  prefer- 
ences 'a>  to  cooperatives,  'b'  to  mutual 
fire  and  ca.sua!ty  insurance  companies, 
and  ic>  to  mutual  savings  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  a.s.sociation.s:   and 

i6i  Revision  of  the  tax  treatment  of 
foreign  income,  to  remove  defcct.s  and 
inequities  in  the  law.  Removal  of  the 
unwarranted  incentive  to  the  export  of 
capital  will  be  con.sistent  with  the  effi- 
cient distribution  of  capital  re.s(jurces  in 
the  world  and  will  aid  our  balance  of 
payments  position.  Tax  deferral  privi- 
le:-;es  should  be  limited  to  profits  earned 
in  le.ss-developt-d  countries,  and  oppor- 
tuniti'S  for  'tax  haven"  opcration.s 
.should  be  eliminated. 

In  addition,  I  recommend  that  the 
corporate  income  tax  and  certain  excise 
taxes  again  be  extended  at  present  levels 
for  another  year  beyond  June  30,  1962, 
except  that  the  structure  of  taxes  and 
user  charges  m  the  tran.^portation  field 
be  altered  as  prupot.ed  in  my  budget 
message. 

In  con.siderinu'  tax  revLslon  in  the 
United  States,  we  mu.st  nut  limit  our- 
selves simply  to  Federal  taxation.  Our 
States,  counties,  and  municipalities  col- 
lect nearly  half  a.s  much  tax  revenue  as 
the  Federal  Ciu\ernment.  There  is  great 
potential  for  etjuity  or  :nL-<iuity,  fur  in- 
centive or  disincentive,  in  their  highly 
diverse  tax  systems.  In  addition,  tho 
effectivene.ss  of  Federal  tax  policies  can 
be  enhanced  by  harmonious  coordination 
with  State  and  local  fi.scal  sy.stems. 
There  is  wide  latitude  fur  unpruvemfiits 
in  the  coordination  of  tax  systems  and 
m  operatiuns  with  mterguvfrnmental 
implications.  In  thi.-.  effort,  the  Advis- 
ory Cummi.-.-iun  on  Interwovcrnmental 
Relations  is  performing  a  valuable  serv- 
ice. I  urge  careful  study  of  its  it-cum- 
mendations  at  all  levels  of  governnit-nt 
Later  this  year,  I  shall  present  to  the 
Congress  a  majur  prui;ram  of  tax  re- 
form. This  broad  program  will  reex- 
amine tax  rates  and  the  definition  of  the 
Income  tax  ba.se.  It  will  be  aimed  at 
the  simplification  of  our  tax  structure. 
the  equal  treatment  of  equally  situated 
persons,  and  the  strengthening  of  in- 
centives for  Individual  effort  and  for 
productive  Investment. 

The  momentum  of  our  economy  has 
been  restored  This  momentum  must 
be  maintained,  If  the  full  potential  of 
our  free  economy  is  to  be  released  In  the 
service  of  the  Nation  and  the  world.  In 
this  report  I  have  proposed  a  program 


to  hustain  our  prosperity  and  accelerate 
our  growth — in  short,  to  realize  our  eco- 
nomic potential.  In  this  undertaking, 
I  ask  the  support  of  Uie  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 


RESIC.NATION'  AS  LEGISLATIVE 
COUNSEL  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Ihe  SPE.AKER  laid  before  the  House 

th.e  folluwin.;  communication,  which  was 

read ; 

Januabt  16,  }'J62. 

H  ,n    JuMN  W    MfCoR.VACK, 

The  Si!C(iK<-r.  Hnusc  of  Rrpreiciitatiyo, 
Thr  Capital.  Washington,  DC. 

nr\R    Mr     Speaker     I    hereby    F\ibmlt    mv 
rt-si^jTiitli'ii    Hs    Ipgl.s'.atlve    counsel    of    the 
House  of  Represeiitatlven.  United  Statej^,  e.'- 
tcctive  at  tlie  close  of  January  31,  1SJC2. 
yiucercly  yours, 

Ai-LAN  H  Pkriiy. 

Mr.    HARRIS      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  reply  to  the 
letter  just  read  into  the  Record  of  the 
S{x»aker  of  the  House  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Recc^rd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.Arkansas' 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
The  ScKAKrRs  Room.s. 
House  or  Repr'sentativis,  U  H  , 
Was'M'ipforj    D  C  ,  January  17,  I'Ji  ? 
Mr     Ai.i.AN    H     Perlet, 
Lfgixlr.tive  Counsel, 

V  S    Hou'ie  of  Rrpn<fntatiics, 
U'dv'ungforj.  D  C 

Dear  .Mr  Piri.ey  I  .Tm  In  rerrlpt  of  yur 
letUT  cf  Jinu.iry  16  rt'slKnliiR  a.s  legislative 
r  .an.sel,  H  .iise  L.f  M.-privsenla!  Ives.  United 
Stales,  effective  at  the  cUiee  of  business  on 
January  31,  1962  While  I  respect  very  much 
the  reasons  which  prompted  yuu  to  take 
tills  action,  I  regret  very  much  y^u  are  doing 

S<l. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  have 
been  a.ss<K:lated  with  the  office  of  the  legts- 
l.itive  coun.sol  since  1925  and  from  1949  un- 
til the  present  you  have  be*n  the  legis- 
lative counsel.  I  th.  r^mKhly  understand  the 
^'reat  resp<jn.sibi:ity  of  that  office,  and  the 
tremendous  duties  devolved  upon  you.  Ynur 
life  has  been  dedlc.ited  through  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  the  service  of  our 
Government.  There  is  no  man  who  could 
por:  irm  his  dutlfs  more  effectively  than  you 

Y  .u  h.ive  had  the  resi>ect  throughout  the 
V'-.irs  <'f  severa:  Speakers  and  Members  o! 
the  House  of  Rt-prebentatlves.  Y(ju  have 
my  complete  respect  as  you  had  my  confi- 
dence. 

In  accepting  your  resignation,  rrluftantly 
a.-?  I  do.  but  re.spectlnR  your  wishes,  I  want 
to  highly  Commend  you  for  the  oulstandmc 
character  of  service  that  you  have  rendered 
m  your  most  trying,  sensitive  and  Important 
}K)8ltion.  I  cannot  too  hlphly  commend 
y  lu.  Speaking  f^r  my.sclf.  and  fur  the  Mcn;- 
biTs  of  the  H'jvise  of  Representatives.  I  ex- 
press to  yuu  my  sincere  thanks  for  service 
well  di>ne  I  also  extend  to  you  and  Mrs 
Perley  my  very  best  wishes  for  many  fu- 
ture years  of  happlners.  and  In  any  activi- 
ties m  which  you  might  engage,  many  year<i 
of  success  to  yuu. 

With  kind  personal  regards  to  you  and  Mrs 
I'lrlry    I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  McCou(acx, 

Speaker. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clerk 
has  Just  read  to  the  House  the  reslgna- 
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Hon  of  Allan  H.  Perley.  I  know  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
join  me  when  I  say  that  we  regret  sin- 
cerely that  our  good.  able,  and  devoted 
friend,  Allan  H.  Perley,  Legislative 
Counsel  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
IS  relirint,'.  I  personally  have  known 
Allan  for  more  than  21  years.  Some 
Members  of  the  House  have  known  him 
lonser  than  I. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
pay  inbut^e  to  Mr.  Perley  for  the  many, 
many  years  of  faithful,  capable,  efficient, 
and  devot<*d  service  he  has  rendered  to 
the  Hou'^e  of  Representatives  and  most 
every  ^Tembor  of  this  House  who  has 
rcrved  in  this  body  since  1925. 

Allan  Pel  ley  was  born  and  reared  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  He  attended 
public  schools  here  in  the  District.  He 
was  born  December  23,  1898,  tlie  son  of 
^L1rr!.•^on  VVaite  and  Horence  Gerthide 
Jlall  Perley. 

In  1922  he  praduated  from  the  Na- 
tional University  Law  School  which  was 
later  ab.sorbed  by  the  Washinc^ton  Uni- 
versity Law  School.  He  was  admitted 
{c  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
1923.  He  did  postgraduate  work  at 
George  Washington  University  Law 
Schrx)l  m  1923  and  Columbia  Law  School, 
in  New  York,  in  1924  and  1925.  While  at 
Columbia  University,  he  worked  in  the 
Le'^.'i^^lative  Drafting  Re.^earch  Fund.  In 
the  fall  of  1925  he  was  appointed  as  law 
assi.'^tant  in  the  Office  of  the  Leiiislative 
Coun.'--el  h(  re  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive". 

He  was  ai^pointed  Legislative  Counsel 
of  tlie  House  by  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn 
in  1949,  uiv)n  the  retirement  of  Middre- 
ton  Beaman,  who  had  held  that  position 
since  the  Office  of  the  Lecislative  Counsel 
was  created  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918. 
He  married  Mary  Ellen  Dalyhleish. 
They  have  one  child,  a  daughter,  Jane. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  O.Tice  of  the  IjCkIs- 
lative  Cuui'.sfl  was  created  by  provisions 
inserted  m  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918. 

For  several  yi  ars  prior  to  that  time  the 
creation  of  some  such  office  had  been 
con.^uicrid  in  bills  before  the  IIou.se 
Committee  on  tl.c  Library,  but  these  pro- 
posals failed  of  pas.saue. 

In  1911,  Columbia  University  received 
from  Jo.stph  P.  Chamberlain  a  t'ift  for 
the  establi.-hment  of  a  LcBislative  Draft- 
m<z  Research  Fund.  The  ori;,'inal  trustees 
of  the  fund  were  Professor  Chamberlain, 
profi  ssor  of  public  law  at  Columbia, 
John  Btisr.ctt  Moore,  recently  judge 
of  the  P'ermanent  Court  for  Interna- 
tional Ja.>tice.  and  Harlan  Fiske  Stone, 
JujAice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and 
then  dean  of  the  Columbia  Law  School. 
These  n  search  activities  were  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  staff  headed  by 
Midulcton  Beaman,  at  that  time  Law 
Librarian  of  the  Library  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  directors  of  this  fund  subse- 
fiU(  ntly  determined  that  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  value  of  a  legislative  drafting 
bureau  should  be  offered  to  the  Congress, 
and  in  1916  Mr.  Beaman  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  assisted  In  the  drafting  of 
If '.;islatlon  creating  the  U.S.  Shipping 
Hoard.  Thereafter  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  availed  Itself  of  the  ser\'lce8 
of  "the  profes.sors '  and   the  volunteer 


services  furnished  by  the  fund  thus  for 
sheer  lack  of  time  were  confined  chiefly 
to  matters  before  this  committee. 

During  the  preparation  of  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1918,  Representative  John 
Garner,  then  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Mear;s  Committee,  took  the  view 
that  the  committee  should  not  be  de- 
pendent upon  favors  from  Columbia  and 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
establishment  of  an  official  agency  to 
render  aid  on  Icpal  phases  of  legislation. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  Office  came  into 
being  through  this  revenue  legislation. 
Middleton  Beaman  became  the  Legis- 
lative Counsel  for  the  House. 

The  functions  of  the  Office  have  been 
to  supply  aid  to  Members  and  committ.ees 
in  drafting  of  bills  and  amendments. 
In  practice,  this  is  much  more  complex 
that  might  be  indicated  in  that  simple 
statement,  for  involved  is  knowledge  of 
constitutional  and  administrative  law, 
and  the  problems  involved  in  the  form  in 
which  the  law  may  be  executed  and  in 
the  judicial  review  of  the  law.  In  addi- 
tion the  OflBce  has  assisted  in  prepara- 
tion of  legal  arguments  to  be  included 
in  committee  reports  to  support  the  va- 
lidity of  proposed  legislation,  and  at 
times,  in  the  preparation  of  lesal  opin- 
ions. 

In  all  of  this  the  Office  has  been  con- 
sistent in  being  of  technical  help  only. 
It  has  not  had  any  concern  with  sub- 
stantive policy,  nor  intruded  any  views 
in  that  area.  Its  personnel  consistently 
has  been  dedicated  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  OlSce  was  created,  and  has 
constantly  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  of  its  com- 
mittees. 

For  the  40-odd-ycars  since  its  crea- 
tion, the  OflBcc  of  the  Legislative  Counsel 
has  had  only  two  heads:  Middleton 
Beaman,  and  since  1949,  Allan  Perley. 
Both  of  them  faithfully  and  conscien- 
tiously carried  out  the  work  of  that 
Office.  Now,  with  Mr.  Pcrley"s  retire- 
ment, it  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  direction  of  this  Office  will  be  as- 
sumed by  Edward  Craft,  who  has  been 
in  that  OCBce  for  some  20  years,  and  is 
well  and  ably  equipped  to  carry  out  its 
splendid  traditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Allan  has  carried  out  his 
job  with  devotion  and  understanding. 
He  was  interested  only  in  technical  mat- 
ters and  never  has  he  tried  to  impose 
his  own  views  on  the  Members  of  the 
House  or  the  committees  he  has  served. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Allan  Perley  has  virtually 
served  as  technical  adviser  to  our  Com- 
mittee on  Inter.=tate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. To  mc  he  has  been  of  tremen- 
dous help.  To  the  chairmen  before  me 
he  has  been  of  tremendous  help,  as  well 
as  to  all  the  members  of  tlie  committee. 
He  ha.s  worked  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Messrs.  Parker — that  goes  away 
back — our  beloved  and  recently  departed 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Rayburn, 
when  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Wolvcrton,  Mr.  Cro.sscr.  Mr. 
Priest,  and  now  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  Indicate  some  of  the  Im- 
portant work  to  which  he  has  contrib- 
uted on  this  committee,  which  indicates 
the    tremendous   contribution    he    has 


made  to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 
This  Includes  the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
the  Public  Utilities  and  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1935.  the  Motor  Carriers  Act. 
the  Water  Carriers  Act,  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1940,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act,  the  Communications  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act,  the  Food  and  Drug  Act 
amendments,  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  the 
War  Claims  Act.  the  Wool  Labeling  Act. 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Act, 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1950,  and 
many  others. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Allan  Perley  is  one  of  the 
most  devoted  employees  that  I  have  ever 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with.  He 
is  a  genuine  individual  of  outstanding 
personality.  He  is  a  man  of  high  char- 
acter, and  a  man  that  we  all  appreciated 
and  learned  to  love.  We  will  miss  him 
very  much.  I  regret  that  he  finds  that 
aft^T  the?e  more  than  36  years  of  de- 
voted service  to  this  House  he  is  goin.g 
to  retire.  But  he  certainly  is  entitled 
to  retirement  in  order  that  he  and  his 
Very  lovely  wife  may  enjoy  some  relaxa- 
tion in  life  during  future  years  to  come. 

I\Ir.  Speaker,  I  shall  now  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  .rrcntleman  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  AlbfrtI. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  distinguished  gentleman 
yieldin<:  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
has  taken  this  time  to  enable  the  House 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  its  most  compe- 
tent and  illustrious  officials,  Allan  H. 
Perley. 

It  is  doubtful  that  anyone  in  or  out 
of  Congress  has  had  a  greater  impact  on 
more  important  legislation  during  the 
last  37  years  than  Mr.  Perley. 

First  as  a.ssistant  counsel  and  then 
for  the  past  13  years  as  chief  legislative 
counsel,  he  has  served  as  the  right  hand 
man  in  legislative  drafting  and  assist- 
ance to  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Members  of  this  century,  including  not 
only  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  but 
the  late  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn. 

In  addition,  we  have  all  benefited  from 
his  invaluable  aid  in  drafting  bills,  reso- 
lutions, and  amendments. 

He  has  ably  performed  the  very  im- 
portant functions  of  the  office  of  the  leg- 
islative counsel. 

Men  like  Allan  Perley  who  back  up  the 
Members  and  tlie  committee  of  the 
Congress  are  indispensable  to  the  legis- 
lative process. 

Mr.  Perley's  work  has  been  outstand- 
ing; he  has  served  the  House  long  and 
well.  We  commend  him  and  we  offer 
him  our  heartfelt  appreciation. 

It  is  our  prayer  that  in  his  retirement 
he  will  have  a  long  and  happy  life  and 
that  he  will  maintain  these  associations 
which  have  been  so  pleasant  and  bene- 
ficial for  us  all. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana IMr.  HalleckI. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  speak- 
ing for  myself  and,  I  am  very  sure,  for 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  my  side  of  the  polit-caJ 
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aisle.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  for  the  wordS  he  has 
so  well  spoken  about  a  great  public  serv- 
ant and  a  person  who  has  been  most 
helpful  to  this  House  of  Representatives. 
Allan  Perley  As  the  gentleman  knows. 
It  was  my  great  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  starting  in  1937  and  contm- 
uinK  until  I  became  the  majority  leader 
of  the  80th  Congress  in  1947.  Of  course. 
It  will  be  understood  that  during  all  of 
that  time  I  was  in  the  minority,  ■which 
permits  me.  perhaps,  to  say  ^his  much 
about  Allan  Perley;  that  he  never  was 
interested  in  the  politics  of  any  .situalion 
He  was  not  interested  in  the  division.s 
that  sometimes  appear  among  us  when 
matters  of  great  domestic  concern  are 
before  us  His  was  always  an  objective 
approach  helping  majority  and  nunority 
alike  whenever  he  was  called  upon  to 
offer  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  a  person  of  com- 
plete fidelity  and  dedication  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  wi'iit  with  that  greut 
job  that  he  held. 

One  thing  further:  in  my  time  I  have 
participated  in  the  drafting  of  some  of 
the  important  legislation  to  uhich  the 
gentleman  has  referred.  I  have  never 
ceased  to  be  amazed  at  the  complete 
necessity  for  imderstandint;  of  the  busi- 
ness of  drafting  legislation.  I  u.sed  to 
be  somethmg  of  a  lawyer  myself  I  have 
seen  efforts  of  other  lawyers  trying  then- 
hand  at  this  very  unique  business  of 
drafting  legislation  for  us.  It  is  a  highly 
specialized  operation,  and  in  Allan  Per- 
ley we  had  one  of  the  greatest  specialisls 
I  ever  saw  in  any  field  of  activity 

So.  while  we  shall  miss  h.in  aiul  I  for 
one.  dislike  to  see  him  go.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  am  sure  his  decision  was  thf 
right  one.  and  I  wish  for  him  the  best 
of  everything  in  the  years  to  -onu- 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  migiit 
say  for  the  information  of  the  Members 
that  we  are  glad  that  Mr  Perh-y  and  his 
lovely  wife  are  in  the  gallery  at  the  time 
this  very  deserved  tribute  is  oeing  paid. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  yukl  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  F:ir- 
eign  Commerce,  who  has  also  had  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  very  fine  and 
efficient  work  of  this  great  public  serv- 
ant. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  subvsciibe  to  ever\  thing  that  ha,s  been 
said  by  my  chairman  and  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  in  their  deserved 
tributes  to  a  great  public  servant,  Mr. 
Allan  Perley 

It  Wius  my  plca.-ure  to  meet  Mr  Perley 
soon  after  I  came  to  Congress  in  1947. 
and  even  though  I  was  a  freshman  Mem- 
ber at  the  time.  I  found  him  m^)st  cour- 
ttH)us.  anxious  to  help,  and  mo.-t  CLK)pera- 
tive 

Like  most  of  the  other  Members  of  this 
bo<ly,  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal  obli- 
t^ation  to  him.  for  the  ureat  help  he  has 
rendered  io  me  a-s  well  as  to  th.e  Con:;ress 
durin«  my  -ervice  iiere 

Since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foremn  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, it  has  been  my  privilege  to  work,  very 
closely  with  Mr.  Perley  The  more  I 
worked  with  him.  the  more  impressed  I 


became   with    his    tremendous   capacity 
and  convpetence 

Indeed.  I  regret  his  decision  to  resign, 
as  I  know  the  great  contribution  he  has 
made  to  the  legislative  processes  of  this 
body  While  I  hate  to  see  him  leave  us, 
I  know  he  can  do  so  with  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  having  done  his  job  well 
I  am  sure  everyone  here  joins  m  wi^h- 
iim  for  Allan  Perley  and  hi.-.  ch;iimiim 
wife  a  full  measure  of  happiness  through- 
out the  years  to  come 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  ulad 
at  this  time  to  yield  to  the  tientleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr  Brown  1,  who  hius  also 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Intei^t.ite 
and  Foreign  Commerce  at  the  time  Mr 
Perley  was  workint;  on  many  of  the>«' 
hit;hly  imjxirlant  and  h.ii.;hly  le<.-hiuc.il 
les.;l.^!atlve  proposals 

Mr  BP.OWN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a  real 
privilege  to  be  permitted  to  join  with  the 
chairm.an  of  the  L-reat  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreii'n  Commerce.  Mr. 
H'.RRis,  and  others  m  th''  House  today  in 
paying  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  able  public  serv- 
ants it  h.cs  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
know 

A  quarter  of  a  century  at'o  or  nearly 
so.  I  cam.e  to  this  House  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
adn  Foreik'n  Commerce,  where  I  served 
for  10  years  One  of  the  flr^t  individuals 
with  whom  I  became  acquainted  was 
Allan  Perley  I  soon  found  that  he  wtus 
not  only  a  ureat  lawyer,  and  a  splendid 
tactician  m  preparim,'  legi-lation.  but 
th.it  he  was  also  an  honest,  courageous 
individual  who  would  uive  us  the  exact 
facLs  a-s  he  saw  them  regardless  of  any- 
thing; else 

To  this  day  I  do  not  know  whether  Al- 
lan Perley  has  ever  voted,  or  if  he  has 
voted  whether  he  voted  wtth  or  for  the 
car^.didates  of  one  party  or  the  other 

He  has  been  a  dedicated  public  servant 
and  has  done  only  that  which  his  jud^;- 
meiit  and  his  conscience,  and  his  ex- 
tremely great  ability,  told  him  was  m  the 
best  interest  of  the  Congress  and  of  his 
beloved  Republic  So  I  join,  Mr 
Speaker,  in  wishin:;  Allan  Perley  well  m 
his  days  of  retirement  which  he  has  .so 
deservedly  earned  I  hope  divme  provi- 
dence will  keep  watch  over  him  and  hi.^ 
family  throughout  the  years  ahead. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
our  distumuished  colleatrue.  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  1  Mr.  FlyntI. 

Mr  Fl.YNT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
irreat  pleasure  in  joinint;  with  tl;e 
irentleman  from  Arkansas  and  others  of 
my  colleagues  m  paying  tribute  to  Mr 
Allan  Perley.  legi.>lative  counsel  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  occa- 
.sion  of  his  retirement.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  work  very  closely  uith  Mr 
Perley  during  the  entire  period  of  my 
service  in  the  House  I  have  found  him 
always  to  be  a  pleasant,  competent  and 
able  individual  with  whom  to  work  He 
h.as  worked  must  L'raciously  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  Member  of  this  body.  Ho 
h.a-  responded  at  all  hours  of  the  day  to 
make  the  work  of  the  committee  on 
which  I  served,  ar.ci  tlie  ur^ik  of  th.e  en- 
tire House  of  Representatives,  more 
pleasant  indeed  and  an  easier  task. 


Mr  Speaker.  I  join  with  those  who 
have  preceded  me  in  expressing  to  him 
our  gratitude  for  his  valuable  service  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  this 
Nation  I  wish  for  him  and  Mrs.  Perley 
every  happiness  in  the  years  of  his  well 
deserved  retirement. 

Mr    HARRIS      Mr   Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia     Mr     Yoi'NGER  I    who    is    also    a 
rnembt'r  of  the  Committee  on  Interstati 
ami  Foii'ian  Commerce. 

Mr  YfjUNOER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  join  in  the  tribute  to  Al- 
lan Perley.  I  can  say  from  personal  ex- 
P(  rience  since  I  came  to  this  body  that 
I  owe  a  greater  debt  to  him  for  legisla- 
tive help  than  to  any  other  individual, 
lie  has  ahvay-  been  ready  and  willum  to 
advi.se  and  be  helpful  on  all  legislative 
matleis 

There  is  another  feature  about  Mr 
Perley  that  I  would  like  to  mention,  be- 
cause we  hear  so  much  today  about 
neutralists  I  want  to  say  in  all  of  my 
experience.  I  have  never  seen  as  true  a 
neutralist  as  Mr  ^eiley  has  been.  He 
has  never  tried  m  any  way,  shape,  or 
form  to  impose  his  own  views  in  regard 
to  leL:l.^lallve  content  other  than  to  cor- 
r«'Ctions.  additions,  or  changes  for  better 
wordinc  He  h;i.s  never  tried  to  argue 
anyone  that  I  know  of  out  of  their  posi- 
tion or  to  take  a  different  position.  He 
has  consisti'ntiy  and  persistently  earned 
out  the  full  functions  of  his  office,  and 
in  doing  so  he  lias  not  only  improved 
the  context  of  the  le/.islation  pa.ssed  by 
this  House  but  has  in  many  cases  olfered 
lej^islative  word  corrections  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  legislation  pa.ssed 
111  the  other  body. 

I  certainly  wish  loni;  life  for  him  and 
his  good  wife,  I  know  of  no  one  who 
better  deserves  letnement  in  peace  and 
ha-mnny  than  Allan  Perley. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distin^,'uished  gentleman  from  Texas 
1  Mr    Th()Rnbf!-ry  ' 

Mr  THOHNBKRRY.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
Ih.mk  our  dl.^tlnw;ulshed  colleague,  the 
uentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris  I, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  for 
i-'ivm^'  those  of  us  here  the  privilege  of 
paying  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  Mr. 
Perley  and  to  express  our  thanks  to  him 
for  his  distinguished  services  to  the 
House  of   Repre.senlatives. 

It  was  my  privileye  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  P"'oreign 
Commerce  and  to  come  to  know  Mr 
Pel  1>  y  w  hile  I  was  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee As  other  Members  have  said,  he 
IS  not  only  an  able  lawyer  and  an  able 
draftsman,  but  one  of  the  things  you 
must  say  about  Mr  Perley  is  that  he  is 
a  i.'entleman  of  the  highest  order. 

His  was  the  type  of  public  service  that 
enables  us  to  carry  out  our  responsibil- 
ities as  Members  of  the  House.  I  have 
heard  our  beloved  late  Speaker.  Mr 
Ravburn,  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Perley.  He 
talked  about  him  as  one  of  the  finest  men 
he  ever  knew,  and  he  had  a  high  per- 
sonal rei-'ard  for  Mr.  Perley. 

I  join  in  wishing  for  him  and  for  Mrs. 
perley  a  ^(X)d  life  in  their  retirement. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
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F.onnerI,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
jiroud  to  join  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  ether  Members  of  the  House, 
ill  paying  well-earned  tribute  to  one  of 
the  tireat  aids  of  this  Congress. 

As  legislative  counsel  of  the  House, 
Mr  Perley  has  filled,  with  great  ability 
c.nd  di.-tinction.  one  of  the  most  exictin? 
and  r.spo.isible  posts  in  a  legish.tive 
body.  The  legislative  counsel  must  be 
available  at  all  times;  frequently  called 
upon  on  short  notice  to  work  on  highly 
complex  and  controversial  matters.  He 
must  be  totally  impartial  and  objective, 
lie  must  be  an  artist  as  weU  as  an  artisan 
in  the  employment  of  the  Engli.sli  lan- 
^uat-.e.  Allan  Fci-loy  h:is  pro\cn  all  Ihc-.-e 
qualities  1  he  magnitude  of  the  work  of 
this  House  lequires  that  the  legislative 
counsel  have  a  highly  trained  and  ef- 
ficient staff  r.nJ  r  his  responsibility. 
Under  his  leadership  and  direction,  the 
l.ne  gentleman  to  whom  we  pay  tribute 
has  developed  a  splendid  and  dedicated 
sta;T  of  which  we  all  may  be  proud. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Perley 
was  shortly  after  I  became  a  Member  of 
this  body  on  one  of  the  most  contro- 
\ersial  bills  I  ever  sat  on  in  a  committee. 
The  bill  came  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Flection  of  the  President.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  Members  of  Conrre?';.  and 
dealt  with  soldiers'  ab.sentee  ballots. 
The  committee  lield  session  after  ses- 
sion. It  was  most  controversial,  espe- 
cially  as  to  the  constitutional  effects  of 
the  bill,  and  the  effects  of  the  bill  on 
various  i^arUs  of  the  country.  Mr.  Perley 
demonstrat-ed  m,  re  leadership  and  guid- 
ance dur.n.;  the^  constiuction  and  the 
writing  of  that  piece  of  legislation,  I 
think,  than  any  other  member  of  the 
group. 

I  learned  from  him  many  things  that 
have  stood  me  in  rood  stead  throughout 
the  years  I  have  enjoyed  in  this  House. 
I  hope  for  him  and  his  wife  pleasant 
living  and  enjoyment  the  remainder  of 
their  live.'?.  My  thanks  and  best  wishes 
go  with  them. 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  th.ank  the  gentleman 
for  his  most  appropriate  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPn.A.KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
object 'on  to  th*^  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 
Th.ere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAP.RIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hrvrnii  r" 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, but  it  could  not  escape  anyone's 
atU'iition  who  serves  on  that  great  com- 
mittee that  this  mans  service  was  ex- 
emplary service,  the  kind  of  service  we 
would  hope  for  from  anyone  whose  tal- 
ents are  employed  for  the  good  of  the 
Nation.  If  others  would  employ  their 
talents  in  the  way  this  great  man  has 
and  give  the  kind  of  service  this  man 
has  given  we  need  have  no  fear  for  the 


future  of  this  Nation  or  the  efficiency  of 
1*05  administration. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  he  not  only 
gave  exemplary  service  himself  but  that 
he  was  always  quick  to  get  members  of 
his  able  staff  to  assist  in  the  same  way. 
I  am  certain  that  not  only  we  on  the 
committee  on  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve  will  miss  this  man  as  a  fine  public 
E'^rvant,  but  we  will  think  of  him  also  as 
r.  friend  and  be  glad  we  enjoyed  his  con- 
fi  ,1c  nee. 

I  kno'.v  we  can  look  forward  to  work- 
i'-,g  with  the  fine  staff  he  accumulated, 
trained,  and  inspired.  The  staff  is  com- 
posed of  able  personnel  and  will  carry 
on  in  the  same  high  tradition  and  cap- 
able service  he  exemplified. 

I  thank  my  chairman  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  join  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
L  entlf  man. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  certainly  an  honor 
for  me  to  stand  here  on  the  floor  today 
and  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  done 
50  much  in  the  legal  work  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  especially  in  the 
Interstate  and  Foreisn  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  not  only  to 
have  watched  this  man  work  with  great 
finesse  and  as  a  true  artist  in  legal  pro- 
cedure, especially  in  the  preparation  of 
bills  with  which  we  were  going  to  be  re- 
quired to  live,  but  I  have  had  occasion 
to  travel  with  him  on  matters  of  great 
importance  to  this  Nation  where  his 
[Treat  legal  mind  could  keep  those  of  us 
i/n  the  committee  fully  advised  at  all 
times. 

He  has  done  a  splendid  job  through- 
out the  years.  I  thiiik  it  is  wonderful 
that  we  have  an  opporttmity  here  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  devoted 
much  of  his  life  and  who  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  laws  that  have  been 
passed  before  they  went  to  the  floor  and 
before  the  Members  of  Congress  were 
required  to  vote  on  them. 

I  am  gldid  to  pay  tribute  to  him  and  I 
v.ish  him  well  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

CURTINl. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
privileged  to  add  my  voice  to  that  of  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Allan 
Perley,  now  retiring  from  his  37  years 
with  the  legislative  counsel's  office  in  the 
House. 

During  this  period,  Mr.  Perley  has  been 
most  helpful  in  his  chosen  field,  and 
much  of  the  legislation  which  has  gone 
through  this  honorable  body  bears  the 
mark  of  his  research  and  knowledge. 
His  legal  advice  has  been  most  helpful 
t-o  all  of  us  and  the  Diterstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  on  which  I, 
although  one  of  the  younger  Members, 
am  privileged  to  serve,  has  been  helped 
very  materially  on  many  occasions,  by 
this  capable  attorney. 

I,  together  with  his  many  friends,  wish 
him  well  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  LMr. 
Losish 


Mr.  LOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
deed grateful  for  the  privilege  of  saying 
just  a  few  words  in  reference  to  Allan 
Perley. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  I  had 
the  honor  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
for  a  period  of  2  years  I  served  on  that 
committee  I  heard  his  very  fine  words 
and  became  convinced  that  he  was  a  law- 
yer with  fine  talent.  I  came  to  know 
him  during  that  period  as  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar. 

I  went  on  a  trip  some  4  or  5  years  ago 
vith  Mr.  Perley  and  other  members  of 
t'lis  great  committee.  For  a  period  of 
about  3  weeks  I  was  with  Allan  Perley 
day  and  night.  It  was  then  that  I  came 
to  know  him  as  a  courteous,  cultured, 
end  refined  gentleman. 

.•^o  I  am  happy  to  be  pri\'ileged  to  say 
iust  a  few  words  about  this  distinguished 
man.  May  I  say  v.hen  he  comes  to  the 
end  of  this  toilsome  journey  and  he  lays 
dovTi  the  working  tools  of  life  it  will  be 
his  high  privilege  to  hear  from  him  who 
.'ittcth  as  the  Judge  Supreme  the  wel- 
come words: 

Wei:  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  serv- 
ant; thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things.  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
tilings:  enter  thou  Into  the  Joys  of  thy  Lord. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
OBrienI. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  done  a  very  wonderful 
thing  here  today  in  arranging  this  trib- 
ute to  a  distinguished  man,  because,  in  a 
sense,  what  we  are  doing  is  to  remove 
some  of  the  wrappings  and  revealing  the 
structural  steel,  if  you  will,  of  the  legis- 
lative processes. 

I  think  it  is  men  like  Mr.  Perley  vho 
give  continuity  to  this  process,  and  in 
paying  tribute  so  well  deserved  by  him 
we  are  paying  tribute  also  to  all  of  those 
who  make  so  many  of  us  look  good. 

It  has  been  my  personal  experience 
that  Mr.  Perley  had  at  his  fingertips  a 
vast  reservoir  of  ability  and  accumulated 
knowledge.  I  found,  too,  when  some  of 
us  junior  members  of  the  committee 
went  there  for  the  bucketfuls  of  knowl- 
edge that  we  needed  they  were  supplied 
by  Mr.  Perley,  and  when  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  that  great  commit- 
tee, much  more  able  than  the  rest  of  ug, 
went  there  for  the  thimbleful  he  re- 
quired, he  was  supplied  also. 

I  am  personally  grateful  to  Mr.  Perley 
for  all  his  kindnesses,  and  I  wish  for  him 
and  Mrs.  Perley  all  of  the  best  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to     the     gentleman     from     Ohio     IMr. 

ScilEN'CKl. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hakpis], 
of  our  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  learned  that  Mr. 
Perley  is  retiring,  I  was  extremely  sorry 
to  hear  it,  because  I  knew  that  we  were 
losing  the  help  and  the  assistance  of  a 
very  able,  fine  gentleman.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  Mr.  Perley  for  his  wise  and 
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vfry  capable  service  to  all  of  us  LhrouKh 
the  years.  I  am  also,  of  course,  very 
Klad  and  happy  that  Mr.  Perley  can  re- 
tire while  he  can  enjoy  life  and  I  wish 
for  him  and  his  family  many,  many 
years  of  healthful  and  enjoyable  life 

The  entire  legislative  staff  associated 
with  our  «ood  friend.  Mr.  Perley.  has 
been  extremely  helpful  to  each  of  u.s 
on  our  committee  many,  many  tmies. 
Some  of  our  questions  are  often  quite 
complicated,  and  to  have  someone  well 
prepared,  well  able  to  Klve  such  e.xcel- 
lent  counsel  and  well  informed  advice 
and  technical  information,  is  e.xtremely 
valuable  service  and  extremely  ht-lpful 
to  each  of  us.  Mr.  Perley  and  his  ii.sso- 
ciates  have  always  been  more  than  wiU- 
mg  to  do  everything  they  could,  so  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
of  the  great  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  in  expressing  our 
deep  appreciation  to  Mr  Perley  Un  his 
devoted  and  long  and  able  service  and 
also  our  very  good  wishes  for  hi.s  con- 
tinued good  health  and  happiness 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  House,  I  am  sure,  know- 
that  our  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  reports  a  great  deal 
of  legislation,  most  of  which  is  highly 
technical  and  complicated.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  and  the  broad  coverage  of 
so  many  pha.-5es  of  our  life  and  the  lives 
of  the  people  throughout  the  United 
States,  dealing  in  commerce  and  all  of 
those  matters  related  to  it. 

Mr,  Perley  has  been  efflcu-iu  in  his 
work  with  us  in  the  developmt-nt  of  this 
type  of  technical  and  hmhly  complicated 
legislation,  and  I  think  I  could  not  ex- 
press it  more  correctly  than  to  repeat 
to  you  what  our  beloved  and  late  Speaker 
Rayburn  said  on  one  occasion  when  we 
had  a  highly  complicated  piece  of  legis- 
lation on  the  floor,  and  difficult  to  under- 
stand by  most  Members  The  Speaker 
said  that  if  Mr.  Perley  helped  the  com- 
mittee in  developing  this  legislation  it 
was  developed  well  and  it  is  rmht 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Perley  will  nut  be 
with  us  any  more  as  a  member  of  the 
office  of  legislative  counsel  and  to  its.-.ist 
our  conamiltee.  I  personally  am  going  to 
miss  his  very  valuable  service  as  I  know- 
other  members  of  the  committee  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  will.  I 
know,  however,  that  we  can  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  the  responsibility  of  this 
office  will  no  to  Ed  Ciaft  Ed  and  other 
members  of  the  office  will  continue  the 
valuable  work  and  I  know  will  render  to 
the  Members  of  this  House  the  as.-.i.stance 
we  need  from  time  to  time 

But.  I  must  say.  speaking  for  my.self 
personally.  Allan.  I  am  Koin.;  to  miss  you 
I  know  I  .speak  for  the  other  Members  of 
the  House  I  also  have  a  feeling  that 
this  IS  not  going  to  end  the  valuable 
service  that  you  will  render  to  the  people 
of  America  I  know-  that  a  man  of  your 
abilitv  and  your  devotion  to  public  serv- 
ice, even  m  retirement,  which  you  have 
deserved  after  all  of  these  many  years. 
will  find  some  way  of  makmi'  a  contri- 
bution to  the  betterment  of  thi.>  country 
and  to  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

So  I  .say  to  you  on  behalf  of  our  com- 
mittee and  the  Memt)ers  of  the  House. 
we  thank  you  for  the  valuable  .services 


that  you  have  rendered  We  appreciate 
the  services  that  you  have  rendered  to 
iLS.  You  carry  with  you  our  best  wishes, 
you  and  Mrs  Perley  and  Jane,  for  many 
years  of  happme.-vs  and  many  years  of 
enjoyment  as  you  continue  on  your  life  s 
journey 

Mr  TEACiUE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker, 
many  individuals,  employei  s  on  the  Hill, 
supply  the  oil  and  lubrication  which 
keep  the  complicated  legi.slativc  machine 
ope rat  in  u 

The  man  we  are  honoring  today  is  cer- 
tainly an  imiHjrlant  part  of  this  machine 
In  fact,  m  my  opinion,  he  is  one  of  the 
mam  gears  Allan  H  Perley  is  the  leg- 
islative counsel  of  the  House  who  is 
retirinu,  after  43  years  of  Government 
service,  at  the  end  of  this  month  He  is 
truly  a  great  and  devoted  public  servant 
and  one  who  h.a.s  made  the  greatest  con- 
tribution m  the  formulation  of  our  laws 
durinL;  his  long  period  of  .service  For  at 
It.vst  a  30-year  period  it  would  be  (diffi- 
cult, if  not  impo.ssible.  to  mention  an  im- 
portant law  on  our  statute  books  m 
which  Allan  Perley  has  not  had  an  im- 
portant and  decisive  hand 

The  world  h.i.s  chan-^ed  ^;reatly  in  the 
43  years  of  Mr  Perley  s  service  but  this 
modest,  una.ssuminc,  thou>:htful  man  has 
remained  steadfa.-t  in  his  devotion  to  the 
!louse  of  RepresentaUve.'  and  to  its 
Members  whom  he  has  s(j  ably  served 

The  beloved  former  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Sam  Ravbum.  would  have  been 
the  first  to  speak  todav  if  he  were  here 
because  no  M.  mbei  of  tln'  House  held 
Mr  Perley  in  higher  esteem  or  sreater 
ret;ard  than  did  our  former  Speaker 

I  have  heard  it  said  by  the  former 
chairmai^  of  the  Committee  on  Vet«-rans' 
AtTairs.  John  Elliott  Rankin,  that  Allan 
Perley  could  have  made  half  a  million 
dollars  a  year  in  practice  out,side  the 
Government  had  he  chn.sen  to  do  .so  I 
am  inclined  to  a^ree  with  Mr  Rankin's 
estimate 

I  have  only  had  the  I'ood  fortune  to 
know  and  work  with  Mr  Perley  and  his 
as.sociates  since  I  came  to  Congre.ss  15 
years  a-;o,  but  I  have  nothing  but  the 
highest  lenard  for  him  and  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  office  he  so  ably  heads 
His  assistants.  Cieort::e  Skinner,  James 
Meimer.  Jr  and  Robert  Guthrie  have  all 
worked  on  legislation  orK-inatint;  in  the 
Comrruttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  Mr 
Skinner  and  Mr.  Menger  spent  literally 
weeks  with  the  '^tafT  of  the  committee 
and  repre.-entatives  of  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration, the  Bureau  of  the  Budnet 
and  the  Office  of  P^ducation  in  the  draft- 
in>4  of  what  became  Public  Law  550  of 
the  8"Jd  Coniiress.  the  Korean  GI  bill  of 
rmhts.  which  I  had  the  honor  to  sponsor 
It  IS  a  tribute  to  the  art  and  craftsman- 
ship of  the  letiislative  counsels  .stafT  that 
there  have  been  no  major  amemlments  to 
that  act  and  no  major  corrective  meas- 
ures necessary. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  H  R  9700 
which  becam'-  Public  Law  85-857.  and 
provided  for  the  codification  of  all  Vet- 
erans' Administration  law-s  into  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Mr  Mender  did 
nearly  all  of  the  draftint;  for  that  monu- 
mental job  and  it.  too.  is  standint;  the 
test  of  time  111  a  very  splendid  fashion. 
There  have  been  many  compliments  re- 


ceived by  the  committee  on  this  work 
and  most  of  them  must  be  attributed  to 
Mr    MenKers  fine  draftsmanship. 

I  wish  for  Mr  Perley  the  happiest  sort 
of  retirement  and  one  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  fruitful  and  most  enjoyable  foi 
a  man  who  ha.s  devoted  his  life  to  sei\- 
m-;  others  so  long  here  on  the  Hill  I 
am  sure  that  he  will  continue  to  tine: 
many  worthwhile  tii  Ids  of  endeavor 

To  his  successor  and  long-time  as.so- 
ciate.  Edward  Ciaft.  I  offer  my  con- 
ui  atuialions  and  best  wishes  and  also  an 
appreciation  of  the  fact  which  I  am  surp 
he  IS  aware  of  the  luu  tradition  m  wl.ieh 
he  I.'',  following: 


Mt'R.M.      HEALTH      NECESSARY      I O 
srHFNGTHKN  NATION 

Mr  lANE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.>ent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  p<jint  in  the  Recorp.  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

T'le  SPKAKKH  Is  there  objection 
'.)  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachu.sett.s'' 

Tliere  was  no  obiection. 

Mr  LANF  Mr  Speaker,  the  pages  of 
history  warn  us  of  once-powerful  na- 
tions that  succumbed  not  to  military  as- 
sault, but  to  moral  deterioration  To- 
day, the  United  States  is  concentrating 
on  the  military  strength  that  Ls  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  enemy  outside  in  check. 
but  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  enemy 
within,  the  temptation  to  take  the  eas- 
i.vsi  way  of  .selt-mduU'ence  that  weakens 
the  moral  fiber  of  the  Nation. 

('orrui)tiun.  sensationalism,  greed,  ju- 
venile delinquency;  these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  symptoms  that  identify  moral 
decay. 

When  people  lose  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  government;  when  police 
officers  in  .some  of  our  larger  cities  have 
to  travel  m  pairs  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, when  young  hcxxllums  act  more 
like  animals  than  as  human  beings, 
when  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  profit 
stills  the  voice  of  conscience;  then  we 
are  in  danger  of  defeating  ourselves. 

perhaps  the  Communists  are  counting 
on  this,  confident  that,  when  we  lose 
the  spirit  and  the  character  that  made 
our  Nation  t;reat.  we  shall  collapse  from 
w  .;  !iin 

Let  US  heed  the  warnings  and  take 
steps  to  cure  the  disease  before  it  be- 
comes fatal. 

I  bring  to  your  attention  the  editorial, 
•  O  Temiwra.  O  Mores!"  from  the  Wash- 
muton  Star  of  November  21,  1961.  It 
comments  approvingly  on  the  latest  an- 
nual statement  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bisliops  of  the  United  States  in  these 
w  oi ds : 

n>p  C:iliiolle-  bi.shops  lire  undeniably  riglit 
The  United  Suites,  n  >t  less  than  tlie  world 
In  general,  is  in  need  ..f  u  spirituul  cath.ir.sis 
that  win  revive  the  kind  or  God-fearing 
niorHllty  that  marked  Its  character  until  rel- 
atively recent  years  Otherwl.se,  in  due 
course.  It  may  well  go  the  way  of  the  old 
Roman  Kmpire  declining  and  falling  of  Us 
own  hedonist U'  excesses,  nut  with  a  bang 
but,  with  a  whinipiT. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  wish  to 
reprint  this  editorial  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 
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O  Tempora,  O  Mores! 

The  latest  annual  statement  of  the  Roman 
Catliollc  bishops  of  the  United  Stales  con- 
stitutes an  eloquent  warning  that  deserves 
to  be  listened  to  most  carefully  by  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  creed,  who  are  adult  and 
patriotic  enough  to  be  concerned  about  the 
future  of  tiicir  country  For  the  warning 
is  \ery  much  to  the  point,  and  nobody  with 
eyes  to  sfe  nnd  ears  to  hear  can  shrug  It  oJT. 
or  belittle  It.  as  If  It  were  a  comment  of 
minor  consequence  on  a  subject  of  no  great 
Importance 

.Actually,  the  subject  Is  truly  basic  and 
\.ist  m  Its  significance,  and  this  is  so  because 
It  has  to  do  with  nothing  less  than  the  moral 
health  ar.d  the  moral  survivability  oT  our 
Nation  As  the  bishops'  statement  Indicates, 
the  problem  ln\olved  is  global  in  character, 
and  at  the  rcxit  of  It  "hits  been  the  influence 
of  .«;erularism  -the  banlBhment  of  God  from 
public  and  private  life  and  the  enthrone- 
ment of  human  nature  In  His  place,"  A 
conseciucnce  of  this.  In  the  statement's 
words.  Is  that  many  modern  men  find  them- 
selves "on  a  lonely  eminence  of  their  own 
making  forced  to  determine  for  themselves 
what  Is  go<xl  and  evil,  right  and  wrong," 

As  far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned, 
here  la  something  quite  new  in  our  history. 
Despite  certain  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Covirt  In  recent  years  (such  as  the  one  out- 
lawing voluntary  interdenominational  religi- 
ous Instruction  In  public  schools),  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  our  Republic  were  God- 
fearing; men  who  believed  In  tiie  abstract 
moral  law  and  favored  (as  did  Thomas  JefTer- 
son  at  the  University  of  Virginia)  a  solid 
education  In  religion  Yet  today,  as  the 
Catholic  bishops  have  asserted,  "our  na- 
tional Ideal  no  longer  rests  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  broad  and  solid  popular  morality. 
Ignorance  of  moral  principles  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  very  notion  of  mc)rallty  are  on 
the  rise  tt)day  and  threaten  to  vmdermlnc 
our  Nation  and  lis  most  sacred  traditions." 
This  dt^es  not  seem  lo  us  to  be  an  exaggera- 
tion At'.yhow.  again  to  quote  »from  the 
prelates'  statement 

Tlie  evidences  of  our  moral  decline  are 
everywhere  to  be  seen;  In  the  alarming  In- 
cre:ise  In  crime,  particularly  among  the 
young;  In  the  sensational  treatment  of 
violence  and  sexuality  In  literature,  on  the 
stage,  screen  and  television;  In  the  dis- 
closures of  greed  and  cynicism  In  govern- 
ment, labor  and  business;  In  the  stubborn 
continuance  of  race  prejudice  and  Injustice; 
in  the  multiplication  of  divorce  and  In  the 
rapid  disintegration  of  the  family;  In  a 
harsh  and  pagan  disregard  of  the  sacrednesa 
of  human  life.  This  present  moral  deteriora- 
tion cannot  be  Interpreted  as  a  mere  tem- 
porary relaxation  of  standards.  The  condi- 
tions we  face  are  unique;  for  them,  the  past 
gives   neither  precedent  nor  guide." 

It  seems  clear  enough  that  In  our  time, 
which  surely  has  been  one  of  the  most 
tumultuous  In  human  history,  there  has  been 
a  sort  of  stupid  tolerance  of  decadence  here 
in  American  and  abroad.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  large  numbers  of  moral  il- 
literates and  educated  Ignoramuses — Includ- 
inR  some  In  Hollywood  and  the  publishing 
world  have  poisoned  our  society  with  pro- 
ductions equating  liberty  with  license  and 
licentiousness.  The  Catholic  bishops  are 
undeniably  right:  The  United  States,  not 
less  than  the  world  in  general,  is  In  need 
of  a  spiritual  catharsis  that  will  revive  the 
kind  of  God-fearing  morality  that  marked  Its 
.hnracter  until  relatively  recent  years. 
Otherwise,  in  due  course,  it  may  well  go  the 
way  of  the  old  Roman  Kmpire.  declining  and 
falling  of  its  own  hedonistic  excesses,  not 
with  a  bang  but  with  a  whimper. 


OUR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  POSTURE 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 


this  point  In  the  Record,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spa<;e 
age  has  dawned,  but  how  many  Ameri- 
cans comprehend  its  challenges  or  know 
what  progress  the  United  States  is  mak- 
ing to  develop  missiles  for  defense  and 
the  space  vehicles  to  explore  the  moon 
and  beyond? 

It  is  diflScult  for  earthbound  men  m 
stretch  their  understanding  and  grasp 
leaning  of  this  new  dimension.  As 
ibers  of  a  free  society,  however,  it 
is/^ecessary  for  Americans  to  keep  up 
•ith  the  expanding  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge, so  that  they  will  be  able  to  en- 
courage and  support  Government  and 
science  in  their  development  of  space 
technology. 

The  immediate  military  applications 
concern  us  most,  for  our  very  survival 
may  depend  upon  superiority  in  this 
field.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  majority  leader, 
you  were  in  close  contact  with  all  phases 
of  our  missile,  and  related  space  pro- 
grams. Day  by  day  they  are  becoming 
more  important  to  our  security  and  our 
progress. 

Drawing  ur>on  your  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  these  subjects,  and  moved  by 
your  belief  in  the  people's  right  and 
obligation  to  know,  you  have  written  an 
excellent  report  on  "Our  National  De- 
fense Posture."  published  in  the  January 
1962  issue  of  V.P.W.,  the  magazine  that 
speaks  for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Under  permission  granted.  I  insert  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  at  large: 

OuK  National  DrrENSE  PosTtniE 
(By  Hon.  John  W.  McCobmack) 

The  United  States  of  America  is  dedicated 
to  a  pwUcy  of  peace  through  strength,  with 
honor.  These  principles  go  hand  in  hand. 
Peace  alone  could  not  be  worth  having.  In 
the  world  of  today,  with  the  evil  intents  and 
purposes  of  International  communism,  mili- 
tary strength  is  vitally  necessary.  Honor 
without  peace — In  an  age  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction — would    also    be    empty. 

Our  policy  of  peace  with  strength  and 
honor  has  several  elements.  One  necessary 
part  Is  to  meet  the  threat  of  aggression  from 
abroad  with  an  elTectlve  system  capable  of 
both  offense,  as  well  as  deterrent  action. 
But  having  our  weapons  In  being  gives  us 
a  power  for  peace  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  only  armed  strength  is  respected. 

Another  element  In  our  natlona'  policy 
of  peace  with  honor  is  to  develop  a  stronger 
and  growing  economy.  It  is  not  that  ma- 
terial progress  Is  to  be  equated  with  human 
happiness,  but  it  is  important  so  long  as 
some  segments  of  our  papulation  are  inade- 
quately housed,  fed,  and  clothed.  Our  prob- 
lems are  small  compared  with  most  parts  of 
the  world,  but  we  can  see  room  for  improve- 
ment. Including  the  assurance  of  employ- 
ment to  all  those  who  need   It. 

A  stronger  economy  makes  it  easier  to 
carry  the  tax  burden  of  our  national  defense. 
A  stronger  economy  also  lays  a  part  of  the 
foundation  of  a  necessary  element  In  our 
policy  of  peace  through  strength,  with  honor. 
We  seek  a  better  life  for  our  people.  If 
they  have  their  economic  needs  met.  we  can 
also  improve  their  education,  increase  leisure 
time,  support  the  fine  arts,  and  aesthetic  im- 
provements In  our  cities  and  countryside, 
and  do  other  things  which  make  for  what 
people  call  a  better  life. 


Another  element  In  our  national  policy  Is 
one  of  cooperation  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  the  moral  sense,  all  men  are  our  brothers, 
and  the  world  has  become  too  small  a  place 
for  us  to  be  able  to  disregard  what  goes  on 
In  other  parts  of  the  world.  Trade,  technical 
assistance,  cultural  Interchange,  travel,  and 
a  sincere  Interest  in  other  peoples  make  the 
world  a  better  and  safer  place  and  make  the 
United  States  more  deserving  of  the  leader- 
ship which  its  great  capacity  and  strength 
has  thrust  upon  her.  For  many  practical 
reasons,  we  need  allies,  both  In  peace  and 
In  war,  if  it  should  come.  For  these  reasons. 
International  cooperation  In  Its  many  forms 
is  an  element  In  our  national  policy  of  peace 
through  strength,  with  honor. 

We  are  interested  in  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  because  our  individual 
well-being  and  even  survival  Is  dependent 
upon  the  protection  of  the  Nation,  and  be- 
cause the  Nation  is  the  embodiment  of 
values  Important  to  our  hearts  and  minds. 
National  security  is  a  broader  concept  than 
national  defense,  which  is  an  Important  ele- 
ment In  national  security.  Our  security  is  a 
result  of  comparing  our  defenses,  military, 
political,  social,  and  moral,  with  the  several 
threats  which  confront  them.  Thus  our  na- 
tional security  is  affected  not  only  by  the 
strength  of  our  Armed  Forces,  but  also  by 
our  position  of  economic  and  political  leader- 
ship in  the  world.  It  Is  affected  also  by  such 
moral  leadership  and  respect  as  we  may  have 
won,  and  certainly  by  the  mood  and  resolu- 
tion of  our  people.  It  Is  within  this  con- 
ceptual framework  that  we  can  assess  our 
national  defense  posture  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  missile  and  space  programs. 

Our  national  space  program,  which  Is  still 
in  its  early  stages,  is  the  product  of  cumula- 
tive forces  at  work  throughout  our  society, 
particularly  in  the  technical  area.  But  It  is 
more  than  this,  for  the  fundamental  knowl- 
edge required  to  start  a  space  program  has 
been  present  for  many  years  longer  than  the 
national  decision  to  pursue  such  alms. 
Dreamers  In  several  parts  of  the  world  have 
conceived  in  their  minds  how  man  could  be 
free  from  the  bounds  of  earth  to  explore  the 
vast  reaches  of  Infinity.  But  space  received 
its  first  strong  start  In  the  area  of  military 
innovation.  The  Grermans  pushed  experi- 
mental rocketry  to  a  practical  level  which  In- 
cluded the  penetration  of  space  by  ballistic 
missiles. 

After  World  War  n,  these  technologies  were 
further  developed  in  several  parts  of  the 
world,  but  particularly  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Our  own  leadership  In  nuclear  weapons  and 
in  heavy  bombers  reduced  the  urgency  of 
developing  long-range  ballistic  missiles  until 
a  fairly  recent  date.  However.  In  1954  there 
came  a  breakthrough  in  the  size  of  possible 
missile  nuclear  warheads.  For  the  first  time, 
such  missiles  represented  a  logical  course  of 
weapons  development  by  the  United  States. 
The  Soviet  Union,  for  reasons  which  are  not 
altogether  clear,  decided  some  years  earlier, 
before  small  warheads  were  available,  to  de- 
velop long-range  ballistic  missiles.  These 
required  great  size  if  they  were  to  perform 
any  useful  military  task. 

The  consequence  was  that  we  started  to- 
ward an  elBclent  size  of  ballistic  missile  for 
the  Intercontinental  range  In  1954  and  1955, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  demonstrated  a  much 
larger  missile  in  actual  test  as  early  as  1957. 
In  turn,  they  have  been  provided  automati- 
cally with  a  large  space  booster  of  well- tested 
efficiency  for  putting  up  very  large  space  pay- 
loads.  Only  much  later  have  we  begun  the 
process  of  designing  large  boosters  for  space 
purpKJses,  although  our  work  on  smaller  effi- 
cient missiles  has  continued  without  abate- 
ment since  1954. 

Incidentally,  even  the  fact  that  we  have 
missiles  now  is  based  upon  a  series  of  experi- 
mental rocket  developments  carried  on  in 
this  country  between  194«  and  1954.  With- 
out these  we  would  have  lacked  the  tech- 
nological base  for  the  balllsUc  mls*j>  eS^^Vw 
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We  w«re  fortunate  to  have  both  the  Anny 
work  caxrle<l  on  at  White  Sands  and  Redstone 
Arsenal,  and  the  Air  Force  work  carried  on 
principally  In  CalLforrUa.  Thla  work  led  to 
a  moderately  large  rocket  engine  and  the  type 
of  structure  copied  In  our  present-day  opera- 
tional missiles.  The  Navy  made  Its  contribu- 
tions, too.  m  this  earlier  period,  especially  in 
Its  experiments  with  solid  pp.pellar.ts  and 
guidance  techniques. 

Gradually  as  our  technique.";  improved, 
military  leaders  and  scientists  Joined  in  urg- 
ing .1  real  as-sault  on  space  by  the  United 
States.  But  these  pleas  were  not  t.x)  se- 
riously Uiken  by  the  people  or  by  the  Gov- 
ernment until  the  IGY  sUrted  a  scientific 
satellite  proa^am  In  1955  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion electrified  the  world  with  the  Uur.chlng 
of  Sputnik  I,  fallowed  by  Increasingly  large 
payloads  carrying  the  hammer  and  sickle 
label.  Lead  times  are  so  lung  that  many 
months  or  even  years  must  pa^s  between  the 
time  of  making  a  decision  and  seeing  the  re- 
sults in  space  fLght.  Patience  Is  not  one  of 
our  national  virtue.s,  sinre  all  of  us  are  so 
eager  t<)  see  progress  In  the  US.  sjmce 
program. 

Moving  with  great  elTectivencss  In  l'J58, 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch,  in  a 
most  sviccessful  co<3peratlve.  bipartisan  effort. 
created  the  means  f'jr  pursuing  a  vigorous 
space  program  by  the  passage  t^f  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act.  This  act  dedi- 
cated our  development  of  outer  sp^ue  to 
peaceful  purposes  wlule  at  the  s.ime  tune 
protected  our  legitimate  defense  luteres's  In 
space  I  w.is  chairman  of  the  Hou.^e  com- 
mittee responsible  for  this  legislation. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Atl- 
mlnUtration  was  created  as  a  civilian  agency 
to  deveUjp  our  snace  know-how  and  to  find 
uses  for  these  techniques.  Tlie  results  are 
beginning  to  become  apparent.  Space  Is 
paying  off  in  many  direction.';  ;us  wa^  In- 
tended. There  is  a  new  demand  fur  Imp.'  >ved 
education,  p.u-ticularlv  In  technical  and  sri- 
entlftc  fields  to  meet  the  growing  needs  for 
new  skills  related  to  space  and  t.i  t-ur  mdu-s- 
try  across  the  board.  Advances  m  science 
brought  abovit  by  space  research  are  Increas- 
ing not  only  our  understanding  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  also  are  finding  application  In 
medicine  to  s^ave  lives.  In  power  generation 
to  cut  costs.  In  computers  to  revolutionize 
many  parts  of  present-day  life,  and  so  forth 
down  a  long  lust  of  fields 

To  meet  the  challenges  of  space  tfch- 
noli'gv.  our  Industry  Is  having  to  WTk  with 
new  m.aterlals  to  closer  tolerances,  and  thus 
gaining  a  versatility  which  will  richly  re- 
ward us  with  Its  new  f.  lund  strength  and 
vigor  Just  the  new  Investment  In  plant 
and  f.iclUties  for  space  Is  creating  more  Jobs. 
For  money  spent  for  space  la  spent  here  on 
earth  Space  Is  enhancing  the  national  se- 
curity by  its  opportunities  fur  us  to  ci.xiip- 
erate  with  friendly  nations  In  such  areas  ius 
weather  satellites  and  communlca'lons  s.itel- 
lltes.  In  navigation,  and  tracking  The  work 
being  pursued  by  the  National  .Aeronautics 
and  Sp.ice  Administration  Is  leading  t.-ward 
a  broad  based  capability  to  travel  In  space 
and  do  what  we  wish  In  space  for  whatever 
purp<)se  Is  necessary. 

I  mentioned  that  the  C'ungre.ss  pr'ite<*ed 
the  military  Interest  in  space  when  It  prussed 
the  Space  Act  In  1&58.  This  w;is  becau-se  we 
realized  that  In  the  world  of  tixlay.  the 
threat  of  naked  Soviet  power  l.i  very  great. 
We,  in  Congress,  even  strengthened  the  .hand 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  It.s  right  to 
eiig-ige  in  space  activities  ovrr  what  was 
originally  profjosed  by  the  administration. 
The  Department  of  Defense  is  given  Jurisdic- 
tion c)'.er  space  activities  which  relate  pri- 
marily to  or  are  peculiar  to  weapons  systems. 
But  more  than  that,  the  Dep.u-tmenl  of  De- 
fense Is  permuted  to  pursue  iuiy  other  space 
research  and  development  importan*  Ut  the 
defense  of  the  Nation.  Of  course,  means 
were  also  provided  to  coordinate  the  space 


work  of  the  NASA  and  the  Department  of 
Etefense  and  prevent  needless  duplication 
through  the  Presidents  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council  It  was  placed  on  a  de- 
tailed day-to-day  basis  through  a  ClvlUan- 
MlUtary  Liaison  Committee  (now  replaced 
by  the  .Aeronautics  and  Astron.iullcs  Coordi- 
nation  Board  > . 

Our  military  power  In  space  has  se'.eral 
elements,  and  conditions  are  ch.uiglng  so 
r.\ptdly  that  what  exl-sts  tcxlay  may  be  quite 
different  in  a  very  few  years  P.irtlcularly. 
our  I'jng-range  missiles  can  be  regarded  as 
space  devices  This  Is  because  they  tr  ivel 
through  .space  on  the  greater  part  of  their 
flight,  and  partly  because  they  use  the  same 
vehicles  These  long-range  missiles  have 
been  u.sed  In  mKllfied  form  to  launcii  in  'st 
of  our  space  satellites  and  pr':)bes 

Already,  satellites  are  serving  experimen- 
tally as  navii^atlon  ald.s,  for  geodetic  pvir- 
poees.  for  weather  reporting,  and  for  commu- 
nlcation.s.  Note  that  all  of  these  purposes 
have  civilian  as  well  as  military  values. 
Much  of  the  division  of  effort  between  NASA 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  one  of 
administrative  convenience.  Later,  there 
niay  be  military  uses  for  space  which  are 
more  uniquely  In  that  category,  such  as  mis- 
sile detection,  reconnaissance,  satellite  In- 
spection, and  so  forth  Even  these,  though 
classed  as  military,  support  the  peace  by 
lessening  the  chance  of  surprise  attack,  and 
hence  strengthening  our  deterrent  against 
general   war 

If  new  military  needs  arise  In  spare,  they 
win  be  ;dent;flab:c  and  available  for  develop- 
ment because  of  the  provisions  written  Into 
the  Space  Act  which  permit  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  pursue  such  rese.irch  evc'U  in 
adv.ince  of  formal  designation  of  any 
weapon.s  system. 

Tixl  ly  we  have  alreariy  In  place  and  In 
operat;o:\  several  complexes  equipped  with 
the  Atl.is  ml.ssUe  of  full  Intercontinental 
r.mge.  Coming  along  are  new  installations 
f  ir  later  model  Atlas  missiles  which  are  in 
p.irtlal'y  hardened  sites,  giving  them  In- 
cre.used  survivability  against  surprise  attack. 
Also  there  are  Tit.m  missiles  of  full  Inter- 
cmtinental  range,  being  emplaced  In  h.ird- 
ened  .sites,  and  these  will  be  joined  a  little 
Liter  by  the  Titan  II.  T)ie  Titan  II  will  carry 
storable  propelLmts  initead  of  using  liquid 
oxygen  and  kerosene  This  means  they 
Could  be  fired  In  a  minute  or  so  of  the  time  a 
decision  w:vs  made  to  do  so.  instead  of  the 
minimum  countdown  time  of  about  15 
minutes  on  the  e.irller  m<xlels. 

These  several  types  of  liquid-propelled 
nUssiles  will  be  Joined  In  the  next  couple  of 
ye.irs  by  c  mslderable  numbers  of  completely 
h.irdened  Mlnuteman  l.uinchlng  sUos,  carry- 
ing the  solid-fuel  Mlnuteman  of  Inter- 
continental range.  Our  deterrent  as  well  as 
offensive  power  will  be  further  diversified 
and  be  given  a  new  Invulnerability  by  Sky- 
bvilt.  a  ballistic  missile  which  can  be  Ciirrled 
under  the  wings  of  a  B  52  bomber  f  jr  air 
l.iuiich  frijm  directions  no  enemy  can  antici- 
pate In  detail. 

•Actually,  our  strongest  ml.sslle  deterrent 
this  .ast  year  has  been  Polaris  By  the  fall  <>f 
1361  It  had  reached  the  level  of  five  sub- 
mtiJlnes  un  patrol  carrying  16  PoUuls  mis.'slles 
e.ich.  They  are  able  t>>  guarantee  certain 
destruction  to  the  main  centers  of  power  of 
any  enemy  foolish  enough  ti>  attack  us, 
even  if  the  enemy  h.id  been  able  to  catch 
all  of  our  continental  missile  sites  and  all 
our  aircraft  by  surpr.se  i  an  unlikely  event 
In  Itself  I  .  Polaris  has  the  further  advantage 
of  requiring  an  enormous  defensive  efTtirt  on 
the  part  of  those  who  h.-%ve  reast)n  to  tern 
a  retaliatory  blow  from  the  United  St.ites 
And  If.  Ood  forbid,  war  shtjuld  ever  be  forced 
on  us,  Polaris  wuuld  draw  a  portion  of  enemy 
strength  away  from  our  ovn  shores. 

The  lateat  estiniates  reach  the  s«>mewhat 
surprising  although  gratifying  conclusion 
tnat  tije  United  States  is  presently  ahead  in 


the  number  of  long-range  balllatlc  missiles 
on  station.  Apparently  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
reasons  unknown,  did  not  or  could  not  prest> 
the  advantage  of  production  In  their  earlier 
start.  Even  If  this  assessment  Is  correct, 
and  absolute  proofs  are  hard  to  come  by.  this 
Is  no  ex''u.--e  for  any  relaxation  In  our  elTorts 
to  prep. ire  strong  defenses.  Conditions  can 
change,  and  what  Is  adequate  today  can  be 
neutralized  later  through  further  advances 
In  weapons. 

Tlie  Congress  has  shi  wn  ItseU  to  be  espe- 
cially sensitive  to  the  dangers  of  a  tech- 
nological ui>set.  We  have  pushed  vigorously 
for  the  most  rapid  development  and  produc- 
tion of  an  etTectlve  antimissile  missile,  em- 
bodied In  the  Nlke-Zeus  project.  The  first 
nation  which  cm  perfect  a  defense  agalii.st 
ballistic  nilsfclle  attack  will  overturn  much 
of  the  present  p<jwcr  position  In  the  wt^rld. 
llicre  Is  some  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  w.-rklng  very  hard  on  missile  defenses, 
and  It  is  \ltally  Important  that  we  do  at 
least  equally  well  In  this  moet  difficult  tech- 
nical task. 

Congress  has  also  urged  greater  suppjort 
for  the  B  70  bomber,  a  revolutionary  air- 
craft of  gre..t  versatility  which  will  cruise 
at  three  times  the  speed  of  stund.  Con- 
gress has  urged  nv  re  support  for  the  Dyna- 
Soar.  a  mar.ncd  ni.i:;euverab;e  spare  ship 
which  car.  glide  back  to  a  Held  of  Its  choosing 
rather  than  fall  back  In  pure  ballistic  flight 
Congress  ha^  tiipiHjrted  the  new  administra- 
tion in  providing  funds  for  an  increased  air- 
borne alert  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
This  Is  an  Interim  measure  to  keep  an  im- 
p<jrtant  percentage  of  our  bombers  out  of 
the  reach  of  any  stirprlse  Soviet  attack  by 
ml.villes  during  the  time  that  our  own  mis- 
sile bases  are  .•^'iU  striving  to  reach  their 
planned  goals  of  adequate  numbers,  disper- 
sion, hardening  and  quick  reaction  time. 

In  kee{>lng  with  the  broad  concepts  of  na- 
tional security  which  I  have  offered,  we  have 
undertaken  an  enormou.s  task  as  a  national 
nilsslon.  This  was  the  President's  call  fur 
un  all-out  effort  to  place  an  American  ex- 
pedition on  the  mo<in  during  the  course  of 
tills  decade,  preferably  ahead  of  any  sui  h 
feat  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  a  program 
is  an  official  executUe  branch  recognition  of 
policies  urged  In  a  succession  of  congres- 
sional reports  dating  back  to  1958.  This 
great  project  Includes  within  its  purposes 
virtually  all  the  elements  of  national  sccvi- 
rlty  which  I  have  outlined.  It  will  be  the 
biusls  for  a  great  exp.mslon  of  our  Industry, 
employment,  and  sclenllflc  knowledge.  It 
will  enhance  our  international  prestige  and 
sense  of  national  purpose.  It  will  provide  a 
steady  fallout  of  economic  applications  uf 
space  technology  to  make  the  program  pay 
for  Itself  In  benefits.  And  It  will  provide  a 
new  versatility  In  tiie  use  of  space  to  meet 
any  future  military  threats  which  emerge 
there  in  the  years  ahead.  It  Is  hard  to  Ima- 
gine .1  program  which  Is  more  worth  doing 
ai'.d  which  will  make  a  greater  return  \<' 
every  part  of  our  n.itlonal  life. 

In  short,  the  missile  and  space  age  is 
bringing  great  challenges  which  our  Nation 
Is  prepared  to  meet  with  resolution.  The  way 
win  iKjt  be  easy,  but  In  net  balance,  we  have 
no  other  choice.  The  rewards  will  be  m 
prop<jrtion  to  the  effort  we  make. 


PENDING    POSTAL    RATE    REVISION 
HILL 

Mr  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  a.sk  unaxumous  consent  to  extend  my 
ri-marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georiiiu^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
when  the  pending  postal  rate  revision 
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bill  H  R  7927,  is  taken  up  tomorrow  I 
intend  to  strongly  support  the  amend- 
mt^nt.  which  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Post  OCQce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  informed  all  of  the  Mem- 
beis  he  will  propose,  except  with  re- 
.<;pcct  to  the  1  cent  added  charge  on 
second-class  mail  as  it  applies  to  news- 
papers. 

I  am  supporting  the  Murray  amend- 
ment, with  this  one  exception,  because 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  necessary  and 
pijper  if  we  are  to  meet  the  issue  of 
ti.scal  responsibility.  At  the  appropri- 
ate time,  however.  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Murray  amendment  to 
make  a  highly  desirable  and  equitable 
change  in  the  second-class  i-ates  as  they 
apply  to  newspapers  mailed  beyond 
county  of  publication. 

My  amendment  will  exempt  these 
newspapers  from  the  proposed  rate  in- 
crea.se  of  1  cent  per  piece.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  the  1-cent  surcharge  is 
imposed  on  newspapers,  as  provided  by 
the  Murray  amendment,  it  could  sound 
the  death  knell  to  some  small  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers  in  the  rural  areas 
of  the  United  States.  These  are  the 
community  newspat>ers  which  serve 
such  a  valuable  purpose  in  farm  and 
rural  areas — tying  together  the  eco- 
nomic and  the  social  and  the  cultural 
hlv  m  the  less  heavily  populated  areas 
f.om  Maine  to  California  and  from  Min- 
nesota to  Florida.  Most  of  them,  as 
our  committee  members  will  recall  from 
the  testimony,  operate  and  perform  their 
valuable  service  with  an  extremely  nar- 
low  margin  of  profit. 

By  operation  of  the  proposed  1-cent 
surcharge,  all  of  the  small  newspaE>ers 
would  pay  an  extra  1  cent  per  piece,  on 
top  of  the  regular  pound  rates  already 
provided  by  law.  The  great  mass-circu- 
lation publications  would  be  subject  only 
to  this  identical  1  cent  per  piece  sur- 
charge, and  would  not  feel  nearly  so 
heavy   an   impact 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  news- 
papers of  America — and  especially  those 
in  rural  areas— are  an  invaluable  part 
of  our  American  way  of  life  and  that  it 
would  be  dantierously  adverse  to  the 
national  interest  to  risk  the  virtual  cer- 
tainty that  many  of  them  would  be 
forced  out  of  business  by  this  1  cent 
surcharge  The  additional  postal  rev- 
enue that  might  come  from  the  sur- 
charge IS  many  times  outweighed  by  the 
value  of  keeping  this  important  segment 
of  our  free  American  press  a  vigorous 
and  (louiishing  part  of  our  economic,  so- 
cial, and  cultural  life.  I  believe  that  it 
Will  be  well  worth  our  while  to  forego  the 
^mall  additional  revenue  that  the  1-cent 
.suichart:e  would  gain  from  newspapers 
m  order  to  assure  this  objective.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  ver>'  evident  to  me 
that  the  surcharge  would  force  so  many 
newspapers  cither  out  of  business  or  to 
some  other  method  of  delivery  that  in 
no  event  would  the  added  revenue  from 
the  surcharge  be  a  material  factor  in  the 
postal  revenues. 

I  hope  that  this  highly  equitable 
amendment  that  I  intend  to  present  will 
receive  general  support  and  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  it  is  entirely  consistent 
•vith  the  basic  principles  of  the  Murray 


amendment.  The  Murray  amendment, 
with  my  amendment  thereto,  still  will 
provide  added  revenues  sufficient,  with 
the  p>ostal  policy  provisions,  to  eliminate 
the  postal  deficit — our  chief  objective  in 
meeting  the  issue  of  fiscal  responsibility 
and  in  providing  sound  financing  for  the 
postal   establishment. 

I  strongly  urge  the  approval  of  my 
amendment  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Murray  amendment  after  my  amend- 
ment is  made  a  part  thereof. 


PAYING  OFF  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  again  urge  that  action 
be  taken  upon  my  bill.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  43,  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  begin  paying  off  our  na- 
tional debt  by  at  least  1  percent  a  year. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  continued,  prolonged  failure  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  practice  fiscal 
realism  in  the  face  of  the  most  over- 
whelming national  debt  ever  charged  to 
any  country  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

Apprehension  regarding  this  con- 
stantly increasing  debt  is  shared  by  many 
thoughtful,  thrifty  American.s — as  well 
it  should  be. 

One  of  the  oldest  rules  of  economics 
is  that  no  individual,  family,  business — 
or  government — may  continue  indefi- 
nitely to  spend  more  than  it  earns — to 
rim  up  huge  and  unmanageable  debt. 
There  must  always  be  a  day  of  reckoning. 

The  pages  of  history  show  that  debt 
and  its  inevitable  partner,  infiat'on,  have 
wrought  the  collapse  and  fall  of  govern- 
ments. Some  of  these  fallen  govern- 
ments were  replaced  by  totalitarian 
regimes.  Nazi  Germany  was  born  out 
of  the  fiscal  chaos  of  the  Hindenburg 
government,  when  a  loaf  of  bread  cost 
two  and  a  half  billion  maiks  and  the 
American  dollar  was  quoted  at  four  and 
a  third  trillion  marks. 

Not  even  the  strongest  nation  can  long 
continue  to  roll  up  huge  debt  without 
inviting  inflation,  the  debauchery  of  the 
dollar,  the  ei-osion  of  confidence  in  our 
monetary  system. 

But  this  is  exactly  what  the  United 
States  is  now  doing — and  has  been  for 
the  last  three  decades.  In  25  of  the 
last  31  years  we  failed  to  live  within 
our  income,  balance  the  budget  or  pay 
anything  at  all  toward  reducing  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Correspondingly,  the  national  debt  has 
grown  from  a  manageable  $19.4  billion  in 
1932  to  the  present  $296  billion.  This 
is  an  increase  of  more  than  1,500  percent. 
And  today  we  are  face  to  face  with 
the  practical  certainty  that  the  Federal 
debt  this  year  will  reach  and  surpass 
the  $300  billion  figure  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history. 

The  figure  296  billion  is  incomprehen- 
sible :  it  defies  imagination  almost. 

But  the  size  of  the  national  debt  can 
be  placed  in  perspective  when  we  con- 


sider that  it  is  some  $50  billion  more  than 
the  combined  debts  of  all  the  other  132 
countries  of  the  world — when  we  con- 
sider that  it  exceeds  by  $4  billion  the 
total  amount  spent  for  all  purposes,  in 
peace  and  war.  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  the  day  President  George 
Washington  took  office  in  1789  through 
the  year  1943. 

The  runaway  national  debt  cannot  be 
blamed  entirely  on  the  great  depression 
of  the  1930s  or  even  on  the  Second 
World  War,  as  some  excuse  makers  would 
have  us  believe. 

The  Federal  indebtedness  during  the 
whole  of  the  1930"s  increased  only  from 
$16.1  billion  to  $40.4  billion.  And  during 
World  War  II,  when  we  were  financing 
our  own  vast  military  forces,  when  we 
were  contributing  an  estimated  $60  bil- 
lion in  lend-lease  to  our  allies,  when  we 
were  mass  producing  ships,  planes,  tanks, 
and  guns — even  then,  the  national  debt 
never  came  within  $27  billion  of  what  it 
is  today. 

The  national  debt  has  increased  $40 
billion  since  1950:  since  1958  it  has  in- 
creased $26  billion — which  is  a  sum 
greater  than  the  total  increase  during 
all  the  depression  years  of  the  1930's; 
the  national  debt  has  increased  $10  bil- 
lion in  just  the  last  year. 

Now,  there  are  some  who  defend  the'^e 
dangerous  increases  as  the  price  we  must 
pay  to  build  up  and  maintain  our  na- 
tional security  in  this  era  of  maximum 
danger  from  the  Communist  world.  The 
record  does  not  sustain  this  claim. 

In  the  period  from  1955  through  1961, 
defense  spending  increased  only  17  per- 
cent— but  spending  for  purely  domestic- 
civilian  purposes  advanced  43  percent, 
or  more  than  three  times  as  fast  as  mili- 
tai-y  expenditures. 

In  the  last  7  years  civilian  domestic 
spending  doubled  to  $34.6  billion.  And 
this  Congress  is  now  being  called  upon  to 
authorize  a  long,  new  line  of  costly  and 
unnecessary  Federal  aid  programs. 

Even  if  some  of  these  domestic  spend- 
ing programs  were  desirable,  they  still 
would  have  to  yield  to  necessity.  And 
more  than  ever  before  in  our  history, 
that  necessity  is  for  i-igid  economy  in 
domestic  affairs.  Financial  solvency  Ls 
just  as  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  as  military  strength. 

The  advocates  of  big  spending,  the 
promoters  of  the  welfare  state  claim  that 
deficit  financing  is  harmless,  that  a 
little  inflation  is  a  good  thing,  that  our 
national  economy  is  robust  enough  to 
withstand  the  normal  enervating  effects 
of  massive  debt. 

This  claim  is  not  supported  by  fact. 
It  is  not  supported  by  commonsen.se. 

It  is  true  that  our  national  gross  prod- 
uct— which  measures  the  Nations  out- 
put— stands  today  at  an  estimated  $503 
billion.  This  is  an  impressive  figure.  In 
1939.  the  final  year  of  the  depression,  the 
national  gross  product  amounted  only  to 
$84  billion. 

But  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  com. 
Inflationary  pressures  exerted  by  pro- 
longed deficit  financing  have  reduced  the 
buying  power  of  our  dollar  from  a  base 
of  100  cents  in  1939  to  only  46  cents  to- 
day. Thus,  54  percent  of  the  apparent 
dramatic  increase  in  the  gross  national 
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product  has  been  watered  down  and  ab- 
sorbed by  Inflation. 

Furthermore,  inflation  is  estimated  to 
have  cost  the  Nation's  thrifty  citizens 
some  $200  bilhon  in  the  last  20  years. 
For  ex;imple,  a  $5,000  savings  bond  pur- 
chased with  a  so-called  100-cent  dollar 
in  1D39  IS  worth  only  about  2.300  of  to- 
day -  cheapened  dollar.s. 

Something'  i.-^  .substantially  urone:  when 
the  Federal  Government,  through  ill- 
advi.sed  fiscal  policies,  penalizes  and 
punishes  the  thrifty  while  paying  out  bil- 
lions upon  billions  of  dollars  to  individ- 
uals and  nations  alike  who  feel  that 
thrift  IS  to  be  avoided  at  all  cost. 

Because  we  of  the  present  have  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  pa.st.  to  plan  for 
the  future,  the  American  people  are  be- 
ins  compelled  to  carry  an  almo.st  un- 
bearable tax  burden — a  tax  burden  that 
is  confl.scatory  in  nature,  that  stitles  in- 
centive, that  retards  and  di.scourases 
industrial  expansion,  a  debt  that  our 
generation  is  not  goin.,'  to  pay  but  that 
will  be  handed  down  to  our  childrrn  and 
even  to  eenerations  yet  unborn. 

Since  1939,  our  rate  of  national  growth 
has  increased  six  times.  But  m  the 
same  period  Federal  tax  collect lor.s  have 
gone  up  almost  90  times.  On  a  per 
capita  basis,  the  average  tax  bill  in  19  tO 
was  barely  $40  per  person.  Today,  thf 
average  American  pays  an  estimated  $.517 
a  year  in  Federal  taxes  alono. 

Busine.ss  is  bein<:c  hit  particularly  liard 
by  Federal  tax  rates.  Fifty-two  percent 
of  every  dollar  that  is  earned  by  cor- 
porations £,'oes  to  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment.  Without  a  fair  profit,  business 
cannot  expand,  open  new  plants,  inspire 
creativeness.  devote  sufficient  revenue  to 
vital  research,  give  incentive  rewards. 
or  create  the  1  milhon  new  jobs  a  year 
that  are  demanded  by  our  growing  popu- 
lation. 

The  ill-advised  fi.scal  policies  of  the 
Federal  Ctovcrnment  also  are  impairing 
confidence  abroad  in  our  monetary  sys- 
tem. Because  of  this  lack  of  faith  m  our 
ability  to  protect  the  integrity  of  our  cur- 
rency, foreign  markets  more  and  more 
are  depleting  our  gold  reserve. 

It  is  because  of  this  lack  of  confidence 
that  our  uold  reserve  has  been  declining 
steadily  .since  1949.  T(xlay.  foreit^n 
claim.s  a'^amst  this  gold  supply  actually 
exceed  our  reserves. 

Still,  w-'  have  failed,  and  are  failing 
to  heed  the  danger  signals  that  are  so 
obvious  both  here  and  abroad 

The  administration  has  submitted  a 
budgt't  calling  for  the  expenditu:-e  of 
$92  5  billion  for  the  fi.scal  year  beginning 
next  July  1  We  are  being  asked  to 
commit  billions  of  dollars  to  .so-called 
welfare  state  program.s — programs  that 
are  not  e.s.sential  and  could  be  left  off 

If  busine.ss  remains  good,  if  per.sonal 
incomes  remain  high,  if  there  are  no  la- 
bor strikes,  if  .so-called  temporary  excise 
taxes  are  continued  for  yet  another  year, 
if  postal  rates  are  increased — if  all  these 
'itTy"  thiniis  occur  in  concert,  then  the 
administration  promises  a  surplus  of 
$500  million. 

Actually  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be 
any  surplus  I  believe  Instead  there  will 
be  another  deficit — the  26th  in  the  last 
32  years. 


The  city  of  Albany.  Ga..  on  last  Satur- 
day. January  20,  set  the  Nation  a  splen- 
did example  of  economy  and  .stlf-reli- 
ance.  TTtie  city  oHirials  declined  an  offer 
by  the  Federal  Hou.sing  and  Home 
Finance  A-;ency  to  furnish  .Mbany  $2.- 
000.103  in  urban  renewal  funds,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  m(mey  be  applied  to  the 
national  debt,  or  to  the  $52  billion  de- 
fen.st>  budget  for  the  coming  year.  Al- 
bany city  ofTlcials  w  rote  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency: 

The  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  Board 
of  City  Cunirnlssloners  of  Albany.  Ga..  Is  that 
necessary  programs  can  be  accomplished 
more  expeditiously  and  economically  with 
use  of  purely  kjcal  funds.  That,  we  feel,  l3 
the  desire  of  community  public  opinion. 

Without  attempting  to  appear  presumptu- 
ous, may  we  ask  that  the  total  of  $2,000,103 
set  aside  f'>r  planning  and  capital  improve- 
ments In  AlbLiny,  Ga  .  under  Project  No.  Ga 
H  52  be  applied  to  one  of  two  areits  of  the 
Federal  1963  budget  as  prwpoeed  by  the  Hon- 
orable John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  President  <  ' 
the  United  States,  either  to  the  dt-fonse  ef- 
fort, which  will  cost  the  Nation  $52  billion 
during  the  fiscal  year  19C3.  or  to  the  national 
debt,  which  will  rise  above  $300  billion 
during  fiscal  1963. 

Unless  the  Congress  reasserts  itself 
and  draws  the  line  on  reckless  spending. 
I  am  pretty  confident  that  the  budget 
will  not  bf  balanci'd.  Crrtamly.  .such 
promises  of  a  balanced  budgit  have 
turned  sour  many,  mai-.y  times  in  tl;e 
last  30  year.s. 

The  national  dfbt  is  now  $296  billion 
We  are  being  asked  to  raise  the  .so- 
called  temporary  ceiling  on  tlu'  debt 
hmit  to  $JOH  biUion.  This  is  tJu-  ninth 
time  in  just  the  la.^t  8  years  that  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  bail  the  big 
spenders  out  of  an  rmer-'ricy  of  their 
own  making 

Actually,  the  liability  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  far  greater  than  the  na- 
tional debt  indicates.  The  Government 
has  piled  up  huge  unrrfunded  commit- 
ments and  liabilities  for  future  years 
that  are  not  reflected  in  the  national 
d«'bt.  It  Is  estimated  that  these  luddoii 
debt.s  total  almost  $500  billion  addi- 
tionally. 

These  are  comniitmenLs  that  were  ob- 
ligated by  this  gf-neration.  But  they 
are  commitmcnt.s  that  will  not  b«'  paid 
off  m  our  lifetime  This  burdrn  will 
be  passed  along  to  the  next  generation — 
to  the  young  men  and  womin  who  are 
just  getting  out  of  school  and  beginning 
their  jobs  and  careers 

Seldom,  if  ever,  has  any  generation 
faced  the  hea\y.  di.scouracmg  burdens 
of  debt  that— through  no  fault  of  then- 
own  -confront  our  young  people  It  has 
long  been  my  conviction  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  each  generation  to  pass  on  to 
the  succeeding  generation  a  government 
that  IS  .solvent:  a  government  whose 
fiscal  fwlicies  do  not  creatt'  heavy  and 
oppre.ssive  debt,  a  government  that  does 
not  tax  people  to  th.e  breaking  point. 

This  generation  has  not  kept  the 
faith 

This  generation  has  adopted  tlie 
fraudulent  philosophy  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Government  to  provide  everything  we 
need  from  cradle  to  grave  The  evils 
of  this  philosophy  are  conipoumled  bv 
the  fact  that  we  are  pa.ssing  on  to  our 


eh.ildren— and  our  children's  children  — 
Uie  bill  for  our  own  extravagance. 

Is  this  to  be  our  gift,  our  legacy  to 
the  coming  generation?  I  say  no.  1 
say  we  must  at  least  begin  to  halt  and 
rever.se  the  reckless  fiscal  policies  that 
thr.aten  our  economy,  that  penalize 
thrift,  that  disproportionately  tax  suc- 
ce.ss.  that  liold  future  generations  liable 
for  debts  not  of  their  own  making. 

We  can  begin  by  drawing  the  line  on 
ma.ssive  spending  programs  that  are 
socialistic  in  nature.  We  can  begin  by 
making  a  real  eiToi:  to  reduce  the  n.i- 
tional  debt. 

This  can  be  done  best  by  paying  a 
fixed  amount  each  year  to  the  principal 
of  the  national  debt.  To  those  who  sav 
that  this  cannot  be  done,  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  pay  our  debts.  I  remind  you 
that  just  since  1950  wc  have  paid  $77.2 
bilhon  in  interest  alone  on  the  national 
debt.  We  are  t:oing  to  pay  another  $9  5 
billion  this  year. 

The  interest  on  the  Federal  debt  is 
the  second  large.^t  item  in  the  budget. 
It  IS  exceeded  only  by  the  amount  we 
are  .setting  aside  for  national  security. 
This  interest  is  costing  the  taxpayers  al- 
mo.st four  times  what  we  spend  on  space 
research  on  technology:  it  is  costing  us 
one  and  a  half  times  what  we  spend  fur 
ve^rrans  afTairs  and  benefits. 

I  urge  as  strongly  as  I  can  that  my 
re.solution.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
43.  to  authori/.e  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  bf^un  paying  at  least  1  percent 
annually  toward  the  national  debt  be 
reported  out  of  comnnttee  and  adopted 
civerNUi-l.-ningly  by  this  body. 

We  cannot  bet; in  to  meet  our  obli- 
gation to  our  children  and  coming  gen- 
erations until  we  do  an  about-face  and 
seek  to  lift  at  least  part  of  the  heavy 
burden  that  we  have  stamped  upon  them. 
Wt   cannot  in  Kood  conscience  do  les-s. 


A  NEW  ABC  ACT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr  MUTTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKEI?  Is  there  objection  to 
th.e  request  of  the  L'entleman  from  New 
Yoik. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MUt.'IER  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
todav  introduced  a  bill  revising  the  Al- 
coholic Beverage  Control  Act  of  the  Di.<- 
trict  of  Columbia. 

Durint;  th.e  eour.se  of  the  hearings  on 
several  bills  amending'  that  act  conduct- 
ed by  the  subcommittee,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  the  chairman,  of  the 
House  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 
I  announced  that  we  were  reviewing  the 
entire  act  with  a  view  to  modernizing  it 
and  bringing  it  up  to  dat«.  No  such 
effort  had  been  undertaken  since  the 
oriL-'inal  enactment  of  the  act  In  January 
1934 

Everyone  interested  in  the  subject 
matter  was  invited  to  submit  their  sug- 
io^tions  and  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  that  law.  We  have  had 
many  valuable  informal  conferences  and 
discussK  n.s  with  representatives  of  the 
many  ai'encies  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  .s>ibject  matter,  as  well  as  with  rep- 
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re.>entatives  of  the  various  industries  af- 
fected We  have  heard  from  officialdom, 
manai^ement,  labor,  and  the  general 
pu!)lic. 

The  committee  .staff,  with  the  aid  of 
the  legi.slative  coun.';<l  and  under  the 
line  suiK'i  vision  of  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee, William  McLeod.  have  worked 
hard  and  diligently  on  the  matter. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
bill  is  not  by  any  means  the  last  word 
on  the  subject.  It  has  incorporated  into 
it  changes  recommended  by  the  agen- 
cies, and  by  t!u)se  int.Mested  as  well  as 
the  amendments  proposed  by  tl:c  bills  of 
several  Members. 

I  hope  tliat  full  hearings  will  be  con- 
ducted on  the  bill  in  the  near  future, 
which  will  develop  the  pro.s  and  cons  as 
to  each  proposed  cllan^;e,  and  that  the 
bill  a :>  finally  reported  to  the  House  will 
reflect  the  best  thinkin.g  on  the  subject. 
In  ll'iat  way  we  hope  to  not  only  mod- 
ernize the  local  law  but  enact  a  workable 
statute  which  will  best  serve  the  public 
interest,  at  the  same  time  protecting 
tlic  ii^'lUs  of  all  concerned. 


PAKISTAN  CONTRIBUTES  RUPEES 
FOR  LOCAL  LABOR  TOWARD  COST 
OF  CONSTRUCTING  AMERICAN 
EMBASSY  BUILDLNG  AT  KARACHI 

Mr.  EVTNS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  ray  remarks  at 
tliis  point  in  the  Recokd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Trr.nossce? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  E"VINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  readin;; 
throun'li  tlie  President's  proposed  budget 
for  1962,  I  was  struck  by  a  small  but 
.siuniflcant  and  lieartwarming  footnote. 
It  was  this: 

The  Giivernmei  t  of  Pakistan  agreed  to 
contribute  rupees  for  local  labor  toward  the 
cost  of  constnictlr.i;  an  American  Embassy 
building  at  K.irarht  llie  cumulative  nmount 
comnil'ti-d  by  tlie  Government  of  Pakistan 
Is  equiv.ilent  to  $357,000.  The  project  was 
largely  completed  In  1961. 

I  thought  how  refreshing  it  was.  in 
going  through  this  massive  budget  of 
some  1.200  printed  pages — a  book  the 
size  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
teleplione  directory — to  find  this  men- 
tion of  another  nation's  contributing 
.something  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  only  instance  so  mentioned. 

I  am  informed  that  this  contribution 
was  made  by  the  Government  of  Paki- 
stan as  a  goodwill  gesture  and  that  it  is 
the  only  contribution  of  this  type  ever 
made  by  a  foreign  nation  to  the  United 
States.  Pakistan  is  a  proven  friend  and 
ally  in  south  Asia— a  member  of  both 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
and  th.e  Central  Treaty  Organization, 
two  of  the  free  world's  bulwarks  against 
Communist  aggression.  This  gesture  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  and  people 
of  Pakistan  should  not  go  unnoted. 

I  hope  this  story  will  become  known 
•o  every  American  traveler  who  passes 
til  rough  Karachi.  It  should  be  pleasing 
to  all  Americans  as  we  face  our  tax  obli- 
eations  this  year  that  at  least  one  na- 
tion in  the  world  appreciates  U.S.  aid 
and  assistance,  and  has  proved  such  by 
Us  actions. 
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AID  TO  EDUCATION  BILJL, 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  placed  in  the  hopper  an  education 
bill. 

The  bill  provides  for  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  every  American  child, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  or  religious  be- 
lief. It  preserves  the  parents'  freedom 
of  choice  in  education. 

It  authorizes,  for  a  2-ycar  period,  an 
annual  grant  for  financial  assistance 
fof  each  child  attending  school,  whether 
public  or  private.  In  the  case  of  chil- 
dren attending  a  public  school,  the 
grants  would  be  issued  to  the  local  school 
agency  of  the  political  subdivision  in 
which  the  school  is  located.  In  the  case 
of  a  private  school  child,  the  grant  would 
go  to  the  parent  or  legal  guardian,  and 
would  be  honored  for  payment  only 
when  endorsed  by  the  payee  to  the  school 
of  the  pupil's  attendance  and  then  en- 
dorsed by  an  authorized  official  of  that 
same  institution. 

To  insure  the  welfare  of  our  country, 
it  is  imperative  that  our  educational 
systems  operate  at  their  fullest  capacity. 
Our  greatest  national  asset  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  minds  of  all  the  children 
of  our  country. 

While  talented  students  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning  should  be  given  Fed- 
eral support,  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  form  the  basic  foundation  of 
American  education,  and  they  must  be 
reinforced  from  the  ground  up.  Loss  of 
talent  in  the  sciences,  as  well  as  in  other 
vital  fields,  begins  in  these  schools,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  chain  reaction  of 
either  national  growth  or  decline  will 
begin. 

Today,  as  never  before,  because  of  the 
Soviet  threat,  the  national  interest  re- 
quires that  every  child  be  educated  to 
his  highest  potential.  In  the  American- 
Soviet  battle  of  the  classroom  we  can- 
not afford  to  deny  better  educational 
opporturuties  to  7  million  potential 
scientists  and  leaders  in  other  fields 
simply  because  in  addition  to  secular 
subjects  they  receive  some  religious 
training. 

If  we  deny  freedom  of  education  to 
millions  of  American  children,  we  are 
playing  with  national  suicide.  We  must 
allow  our  children  under  their  parents 
to  have  freedom  of  mind  and  freedom  of 
religion  in  the  pm"suit  of  truth.  We 
cannot  regiment  the  minds  of  our  chil- 
dren and  hope  to  retain  our  freedom  as 
a  nation. 

In  this  country,  we  believe  in  competi- 
tion. We  think  that  rivalry  is  healthy. 
We  do  not  hke  monopolies.  They  stul- 
tify, especially  when  they  control  the 
thoughts  and  beliefs  of  men.  That  is 
why  I  think  diversity  in  education  is 
essential  to  a  free  and  open  society,  and 
why  it  is  essential  to  America. 

Tlie  education  of  children  in  science, 
mathematics,  reading,  languages,  litera- 
ture, geography,  history,  civics,  eco- 
nomics, sociology,  and  other  school  sub- 


jects serves  a  public  purpose.  The  local 
community,  the  Nation  and  Western 
civilization  profit  when  all  children  are 
given  the  best  education  possible.  So- 
ciety and  the  American  Nation  suffer 
when  7  million  children  are  deprived 
of  equal  educational  benefits  because  of 
their  religious  beliefs. 

THE      CONSTrrUTION-AL      RIGHTS      OP      AMERICA  .NS 
MVET    BE    PROTECTED 

The  parental  right  to  choose  the  edu- 
cation of  his  offspring  is  a  natural,  civil, 
and  constitutional  right,  protected  by 
the  first,  fifth,  and  ninth  amendments 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Meyer  v. 
Nebraska  ^262  U.S.  390  (1923))  struck 
down,  as  unconstitutional,  a  Nebraska 
statute  which  made  it  a  crime  for  any 
teacher  to  teach  any  subject  in  any 
elementary  school  in  any  language  other 
than  English.  Under  this  statute.  Meyer, 
a  teacher  in  a  school  maintained  by  the 
Lutheran  Church,  was  convicted  of  read- 
ing, in  the  German  language,  Bible 
stories  to  a  child.  The  Supreme  Court 
in  declaring  the  statute  unconstitutional 
declared  that  individuals  had  certain 
fundamental  rights  which  must  be 
respected. 

Subsequently,  in  the  case  of  Pierce  v. 
Society  of  Sisters  (268  U.S.  510  (1925 1 ). 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declared  uncon- 
stitutional an  Oregon  statute  which  re- 
quired all  children  to  attend  public 
schools.  The  Supreme  Court  again  em- 
phasized the  natural,  civil  and  constitu- 
tional right  of  a  paient  to  educate  his 
children  in  a  school  of  his  own  choosing. 

It  is  significant  that  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  General  Assembly,  proclaimed 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  set  forth  in  subdivision  3  of 
article  26: 

Parents  have  a  prior  right  to  choose  the 
kind  of  education  that  shall  be  given  their 
children. 

The  14th  amendment  includes  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  clause.  This 
concept  of  distributive  justice  should  bar 
any  discriniination  so  that  all  American 
children  will  benefit  under  any  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

PRESENT    STATE    OF    FEDERAL    AID    TO    EDUCATION 

At  the  present  time  there  are  many 
Federal  programs  for  aid  to  education. 
For  the  most  part,  these  are  limited  to 
Federal  aid  to  higher  education  on  the 
college  level.  In  addition  to  the  some 
29  programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  Department's 
memorandum  dated  March  28,  1961,  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Morse,  Federal  aid 
to  higher  education  is  also  included  in 
several  military  programs — for  example, 
the  ROTC  and  similar  programs. 

In  addition,  legislation  was  enacted 
which  provides  educational  benefits  to 
page  boys  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Congress.  This  enactment  permits  the 
boys  or  their  parents  to  choose  the 
schools  they  wish  to  attend,  including 
parochial  schools. 

In  all  of  these  programs  there  is  no 
discrimination  insofar  as  children  or  stu- 
dents attending  church-related  institu- 
tions are  concerned.  In  all  of  these  pro- 
grams the  principle  of  freedom  of  choice 
of  education  is  recognized. 
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The  extent  to  which  Federal  aid  to 
higher  education  has  developed  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  few  examples. 

Harvard  University  in  its  annual  re- 
port stated  that  25  percent  of  its  total 
budget  for  the  year  1961  represented 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Howard  University  is  sup- 
ported mainly  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Allied  with  these  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  schools  of  divinity 
and  religion. 

Although  no  Federal  grant  is  involved, 
another  example  where  amounts  of  pub- 
lic funds  are  placed  under  the  juri.sdic- 
tion  of  a  religious  institution  is  Yeshiva 
University  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
parent  school  in  Yeshiva  University  is  a 
Jewish  orthodox  seminary  and,  by  a  con- 
tract between  it  and  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  medical  school  orKanued  by 
Yeshiva  University  has  jurisdiction  over 
and  the  responsibility  of  nominating 
members  of  the  clinical  and  other  profes- 
sional staff  of  a  $45  million  Bronx  Mu- 
nicipal  Hospital   Center. 

No  one  can  deny  the  value  of  the  great 
contributions  all  of  these  three  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  have  made  to 
our  national  life. 

NEID    OF     EXTENDING     FSDERAL     MO     TO     PRIMARY 
ANO    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS 

Throughout  the  country  many  school 
areas  feel  that  they  cannot  continue  to 
keep  abreast  of  local  needs  without  Fed- 
eral aid.  This  situation  has  developed 
primarily  because  of  three  factors 

First.  The  population  bulge  which  has 
occurred  in  this  country  beginning  in 
1941  and  continuing  to  the  present  time 

Second.  The  development  of  our  tax 
structures  so  that  local  communities  can 
no  longer  bear  the  increasing  cost  of 
education. 

Third.  The  threat  and  competition  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

EXTENSION  or  FEDERAL  AID  TO  PRIMARY  AND 
SECONDART  EDICATION  SHOrLD  BE  PATTER.NED 
AFTER      FEDERAL      STATT'TES      ALREADY      ENACTED 

As  already  indicated,  the  various  Fed- 
eral aid  programs  to  higher  education 
now  in  force  and  effect  respect  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  choice  in  education 
and  the  parental  right  to  choose  the 
education  of  their  children. 

Both  the  GI  bill  and  the  Page  Boy 
Education  Act  serve  as  exemplars  of  the 
type  of  statute  which  should  be  enacted 
to  extend  Federal  aid  to  primary  and 
secondary  education.  Both  of  these  acts 
have  worked  well  and  neither  of  them 
discriminates  against  any  American  nor 
do  they  encourage  a  monolithic  or  to- 
talitarian school  system. 

Secular  subjects  taught  m  church-ie- 
lated  schools  are,  of  course,  the  same  as 
secular  subjects  taught  in  our  pubhc 
schools.  There  is  no  Jewish  multiphca- 
tion  table.  There  is  no  Catholic  Boyle's 
law  In  physics.  There  is  no  Protestant 
alphabet. 

My  bill  is  a  GI  bill  for  junior  It  treats 
every  child  alike  and  penili/es  none  of 
them  because  they  study  secular  subjects 
m  a  Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Jewish 
.sch(X)l  I  should  like  to  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  my  bill  does  not  provide  aid 
for  the  study  of  religious  subjects. 

The  bill  merely  follows  the  approach 
used  in  the  GI  bill  of  rights  and  the  page 


boy  bill,  both  of  which  have  worked  suc- 
cessfully and  without  criticLsm. 

It  is  definitely  a  step  in  tlie  right  di- 
rection. 

It  IS  the  commou.sen.sf  .solution  to  this 

problem 

RAISING  THIRD-CLASS   RATES 

Mr  HECHUIR  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  .he. Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matfer 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HECHLER  Mr  Speaker,  all  of 
us  have  had  the  experience  of  havuv.;  our 
mailboX"  s  crammed  with  unwanted  cir- 
culars, promotion  schemes,  worthless 
material,  and  .^heer  junk  which  i-'Ofs  di- 
rectly to  the  wa.stebasket.  I  dare<ay  I 
have  had  more  protests  about  junk  mail 
than  on  any  other  single  issue 

It  IS  bad  enough  that  we  have  U) 
put  up  with  this  junk  mail,  but  it  is  add- 
ing the  proverbial  insult  to  injury  when 
the  taxpayers  have  to  support  the  co.^t  of 
carrying  much  of  this  type  of  mail 

H  R.  Pinckard  had  a  tellinL;  statement 
on  this  subject  in  the  Huntington,  W 
Va.,  Herald-Advcrtiser  of  January  21, 
1962.  which  under  unanimous  con.sent  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
my  comment-s.  Mr.  Pinckard  ruhtfully 
points  the  finger  not  only  at  busine.^s 
organi/iitions  buf  aNo  at  the  nonpro*"it 
organizations  who  take  advantak'e  of  the 
cheaper  rates  to  relea.se  the  floodgates  of 
this  material.  Oh,  if  we  only  had  some 
means  of  eniorcmg  birth  control  on  the 
outtiu  which  spawn  the  teemin-:  millions 
of  junk-mai!  pieces 

The  people  are  fed  up  to  Uie  teeth 
with  junk  mai!  They  exptrt  the  Con- 
gres^s  to  act 

Per.sonally.  I  feel  that  the  onlv  fair 
thing  to  do  is  to  rai>e  rates  on  third- 
class  mail  steeply  I  will  work  toward 
that  end  Probably  it  would  be  easier 
to  conllne  the  increase  at  this  p<:)int  to 
those  clas-ses  of  mail  which  do  not  in- 
clude nonprofit  org.mizations  I  believe 
the  latter  eventually  should  be  raised 
al.so,  but  we  should  face  the  practical  re- 
alities of  the  legislative  situation  and  put 
through  a  higher  rate  first  on  the  more 
objectionable  types  of  mail. 

I  know  It  will  be  .said  that  billions  of 
dollars  and  many  jobs  are  tied  up  m  this 
business,  and  that  such  action  mi'-;ht 
hurt  bu-siness.  Well,  businesses  that  de- 
pend for  their  protU  and  employment 
on  distributing  such  junk  probably  de- 
.serves  .some  curtailment  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  in  an  efTort  to  boost 
third-cla-ss  rates  and  provide  a  new 
declaration  of  inde;>endence  for  the 
overburdened  mailman  and  the  over- 
stuffed tK)xholder 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
A  Perjxtnal  C<->LrMN 
I  By  H   R   Plnck.ird  i 
rihurt    takes      Cumpliili'.Ui    iibout    the    juulc 
ni.ill  problem  are  heard  en  every  sUlc      S-ilu- 
tlons  to  the  problem  are  fewer  and  the  dl.s- 
trt:ice  between  them  la  greater       (That  is   U> 
say.   they   are  few   and   far   between  t 

The  prnblem  In  newspaper  offices  is  ter- 
rific     In   m^me  batches  of   mail    a«   niar.y  ii.'; 


4  out  of  every  5  pieces  are  worthleas  They 
ctime  from  advertising  agencies,  public  re- 
lations flrm«.  assiKrlHtiona  of  thU  kind  and 
that  foreign  embasBlea  and  do-go(xler 
«roui>s  colleges  and  other  public  In.'-iltu- 
tlons.  trade  orgarUz.-itlons  r.nd  Industrial 
grouiw.  labor  unions  and  chanibers  of  com- 
merce, and  goodness   knows  what  el»e 

We  often  wonder  \.hen,  if  ever,  the  mailing 
lists  of  some  of  these  groups  are  checked. 
Some  of  this  stuff  comes  addreaaed  Uj  pe<iple 
vkho  have  beei\  dead  for  IB  years  or  more 
Other  addressees  parted  company  with  these 
1,.  wspapt-rs  nearly  as  long  ago,  snd  they  m.Tv 
b,'  r^-eiving  the  .same  mailing  pieces  at  their 
newer  locations 

None  of  this  material -or  at  best  only  a 
minute  jxjrtlon  -  Is  ever  read  Some  of  It  is 
opened  and  Instantly  discarded  Much  l.s 
thrown  away  because  the  addressee  or  the 
return  uddres.'-ee  reveals  that  It  Is  Inconse- 
quential 

What  dw  the  people  who  send  this  material 
through  the  malls  thhik  about  Do  they 
have  any  illusions  that  It  Is  u.seful.  or  that 
It    is   ever   printed'' 

I  always  visualize  the  people  who  prepare 
,ind  m.ill  this  Junk  as  a  group  of  quiet.  k1- 
moat  fatele.ss  Individuals,  sequestered  In 
b.  iTie  dim  corner  of  a  big  building 

rhcy  never  .seek  to  attract  attention  but 
rather  to  avoid  It  They've  been  there  so 
1  mg  that  nolxxly  knows  precUely  what 
\\\'",  re  ilolng  or  what  they're  supposed  to  do 
Their  address  pl.ites  are  so  ancient  they 
blur  with  each  impres.slon,  but  they  hesitate 
to  revise  them  It  might  turn  up  the  real 
destination  of  most  of  the  stuff  they  send 
out 

I  could  tell  them  that  the  destination  of 
moht  of  It  Is  the  wastehasket.  but  they  must 
re.illEe  this,  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
thry  p*Tmlt  themselves  to  tlilnk  about  it 


OUR   RELIGIOUS  LIBERTIES 

Mr  LIBONATI  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  corLsent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois ' 

Th.ere  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  LIBONATI  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
world  of  turmoil  and  injustice,  with  the 
teeming  millions  of  hopeful  humans 
suppres.sed  in  their  religious  concepts  of 
worship  by  godless  leaders,  we  Americans 
are  proud  of  our  religious  llt)erties 

Our  Government  protects,  and  with 
humble  dignity  honors,  the  .servants  of 
God  at  whose  altars  we  are  all  exhorted 
to  ix'ifect  the  solidarity  of  the  fam  ly 
strengthened  by  prayer;  the  love  of  God 
and  country  fiLsed  together  by  the  eter- 
nal fires  of  love  for  the  church  and  as 
defenders  of  the  Nation  The  .spiritual 
leader  accentuates  the  imdeviatlng  laws 
of  God.  instilling  di.sciplme  and  pro- 
found respect  for  all  laws. 

Just  such  a  follower  of  Christ  Is 
M^gr  Edward  P  McAdams.  presently 
pastor  of  the  St  Joseph  Catholic  Church 
m  Washington  His  diamond  jub  lee 
was  celebrated  Saturday.  January  4.  He 
rtcnved  the  papal  ble.ssing  of  Pope  John 
XIII  from  Archbishop  O'Boyle,  who  also 
celebrated  a  mass  of  thanksgiving. 
M.sgr  John  K  Carlwright.  rector  of  the 
St  Mat  hew  s  Cathedral,  gave  the  ser- 
mon Msgr  Joseph  T.  Kennedy,  pastor 
of  ot  Johns  Church,  Forest  Glen,  at- 
tended, who  had  served  as  Monsignor 
Me  Adams    iiss:.-,i.int  at  St.  Joseph's  Par- 
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ish  37  years  ago.  President  Kennedy 
sent  a  congratulatory  message. 

As  an  Important  leader  of  the  faith  in 
the  Washington  diocese,  in  natural  se- 
quijice  he,  influenced  by  historical  sur- 
roundings, became  an  avid  student  of 
U  S  history.  It  is  commonly  known  that 
the  monsignor  ranks  as  an  authority  in 
this  field — and  the  hi.story  of  the  church 
and  the  diocese  as  well. 

A  true  religious  .scholar  in  his  sacred 
resjwn.sibility.  God  entrusted,  bows  in 
humility  to  the  divine  will  and  accepts, 
with  devout  fervor,  the  lofty  mission  of 
Ins  religious  life. 

Many  years  are  spent  in  devoted  study 
to  instruct  the  faithful  in  the  mysterious 
designs  of  the  Lord's  will,  and  to  explain 
many  intricacies  of  the  diverse  paths  of 
religious  thought.  He  must  impart  to 
otheis  theological  truths  that,  in  them- 
selves, contribute  to  the  strength  of  their 
religious  beliefs.  Through  all  the  years 
of  his  life  he  must  concentrate  on  his 
ml.sMon  and  gather  strength  to  combat 
th.c  forces  of  evil,  not  only  for  others,  but 
proximate  to  his  very  person,  to  keep 
alive  the  graces  of  his  heavenly  aim.s. 

The  sermon  referred  to  follows: 

Sermon  Deliverfd  by  the  Right  Reverend 
John  K  Cartwricht  at  the  Diamond  Ju- 
piiFE  of  the  Ri(;ht  Reverend  Edward  P. 
.Ml  .\LiAMS.  November  4,  19G1,  St.  Josephs 
(nLRfH,  Washington 

The  church's  eternal  prlesthcKid  L-s  com- 
posed of  a  multitude  of  Individuals  whose 
single  lives  are  fr.iclions  of  her  total  history. 
Txlay  we  gather  to  d>>  honor  t  )  one  prlcs-t 
whose  mlii^stry  hns  covered  the  unusual 
space  of  CO  years  His  life  as  a  priest  began 
with  the  criitury  and  h.is  continued  In  val- 
ued and  honorable  service  thro\iph  about 
one-thlrtleth  of  the  entire  record  of  the 
church  on  earth.  Now  the  oldest  of  our  dio- 
cesan clergy,  10  years  older  than  the  next  in 
seniority,  his  career  Is  memorable  not  only 
for  Its  length  but  for  Its  usefulness.  Today 
he  can  look  back  o:i  the  reaping  of  many 
h.ir-.ests  and  we  nil  rejoice  with  him  as  he 
holds  up  for  perhaps  the  20.000th  time  the 
host  and  chiUice  which  perpetuate  the  sac- 
rilice  of  his  Master.  It  has  been  the  will 
of  our  L<.ird  to  keep  him  for  so  long  a  time 
as  His  servant  in  the  vineyard  and  as  the 
herald  of  His  word.  Hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  his  beneficiaries  are  thankful  to 
Christ  for  the  mlnl.strles  of  grace  through 
this  man's  priesthood.  This  Is  for  them. 
for  us.  and  lor  him  a  day  of  benediction. 

What  have  been  the  characteristics  of  this 
long  career? 

First,  as  with  all  gut>d  priests,  fidelity.  Al- 
w.iys,  as  when  he  first  began,  dedicated  to 
the  dally  round,  always  obedient  to  the 
promises  he  had  made  In  ordination,  always 
accepting  and  administering  the  duties  laid 
up'>n  him  by  his  three  archbishops,  always 
devoting  himself  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  Souls  thus  placed  under  his  leadership, 
always  offering  the  mass,  always  providing 
the  sacraments,  always  preaching  the  eternal 
truths,  always  guiding,  directing.  Inspiring, 
always  keeping  the  flame  of  faith  alive  In 
the  mid.st  of  outer  darkness,  always  point- 
ing out  to  men,  amidst  the  Babel  confu- 
sion of  earthly  aims,  the  supreme  and  last- 
ing Significance  of  life,  always  maintaining 
In  the  vicissitudes  of  earth  the  primacy  of 
the  spiritual. 

This  faithfulness,  this  tenacity  of  will  and 
purpose,  this  refusal  to  get  lost  or  be  di- 
verted. Is  the  great  quality  of  the  Catliolic 
priesthood.  We  are  htrman  and  therefore 
iniperfect.  As  St.  Gregory  says,  it  is  Inevita- 
ble that  even  spiritual  minds  should  be 
soUed  somewhat  with  earthly  dust.    "Neceaae 


eet    de    mundano    pulvere    etlam    rellglosa 
cor  da  sordescere." 

Sometimes  use  and  custom  tarnish  the 
glory  and  pride  of  the  priesthood.  But 
always  the  charge  and  the  duty  remain  In 
the  inmost  citadel  of  the  soul,  and  the  true 
priest  never  gives  up  the  custody  of  that 
citadel.  Monsignor  McAdams  has  kept  that 
honor  of  the  priesthood,  that  fidelity  which 
is  quintessential  to  Christ's  church,  that 
imlty  of  the  spirit  In  the  bond  of  peace. 
He  shares  It,  thank  God,  with  all  of  us.  But 
he  has  sustained  the  charge  much  longer 
than  any  of  us,  and  we  his  fellow  priests 
look  upon  hira  with  ad.miration  and  with 
pridf. 

But  this  Is  what  might  be  said  at  any 
jubilee.  Each  priest,  however,  has  his  own 
manner  of  understanding  and  carrying  out 
his  off.ce.  Perhaps  we  might  all  agree  that 
in  Monsignor  McAdams'  case  his  chief  way 
of  being  a  priest  and  cf  Imitating  the 
Master  Is  his  ready  and  unvarying  kindnccs, 
his  striking  gift  of  frier.dliness.  Somctimr-s 
we  of  the  clergy  are  so  impressed  with  our 
re&ponsibility  for  carrying  the  Tablets  of  tlie 
Law  that  we  take  on  a  certain  mask  of  stern- 
ness to  the  ordinary  ways  of  men.  But  the 
First  Priest  was  not  of  that  sort.  He  ruled 
and  rules  by  kindness.  In  His  court  all  the 
courtiers  are  volunteers.  And  that  priest 
speaks  best  for  Christ  who  cfuries  out 
Christ's  courtesy  to  souls.  Those  obey  his 
guidance  most  surely  and  dependably  wiio 
obey  it  williTigly  and  gladly.  The  strongest 
priestly  authority  is  always  the  most  gra- 
cious. In  the  many  places  of  this  prie.Tts 
ministry.  In  Baltimore,  in  the  Maryland 
counties.  In  the  US.  Army,  In  Westcrnport, 
in  Washington,  he  has  not  only  served  souls, 
but  he  has  been  the  frier.d  of  souls.  He  has 
known  how  to  c(  mbine  zeal  for  salvation 
with  the  quality  of  mercy  and  human  affec- 
tion. His  congregations  have  been  tlie  sheep 
of  his  flock,  but  they  have  alto  been  his 
friends. 

As  pastor  of  liis  church,  he  has  been  dis- 
tinguished for  his  love  of  the  beauty  of 
God's  house.  When  he  first  came  to  St. 
Joseph's  he  had  the  building  renovated  and 
adorned,  putting  Into  the  work  much  of  his 
own  thought  and  taste.  There  iias  been  In 
our  time  a  very  considerable  improvement  in 
this  matter  all  over  the  United  States. 
When  monsignor  was  young  the  old-fasli- 
ioned  wedding-cake  altars  and  the  tasteless 
vestments  were  still  the  rule.  His  generation 
was  among  the  first  to  set  up  new  precedents. 
And  he  was  in  full  accord  with  the  much 
needed  changes  that  have  now  become 
widespread. 

He  loved  not  only  his  people  but  the 
Church  as  such.  This  was  reflected  in  the 
Interest  in  history  of  the  church  for  wliich  he 
is  so  celebrated.  Particularly  the  history  of 
this  archdiocese  was  an  absorbing  concern  to 
him  as  was  also  the  history  of  our  country 
and  of  our  Capital  City.  He  was  deeply  and 
continuously  Interested  In  Maryland  and 
her  traditions.  He  understood  the  fact 
which  is  so  much  forgotten  that  tlie  first 
place  to  proclaim  and  establish  religious 
freedom  was  that  beloved  State  under  its 
Catholic  settlers.  'When  the  freedom  train 
went  through  the  country  with  its  exhibition 
of  documents,  this  fact  of  the  Maryland 
Catholic  primacy  in  religious  freedom  was 
Ignored.  If  everybody  in  Maryland  took  an 
interest  in  her  history  like  that  of  monsig- 
nor such  an  omission  would  not  have  been 
possible. 

His  residence  has  always  been  a  sort  of 
historical  museum  and  he  has  contributed 
to  St.  Mary's.  Baltimore  and  to  Mount  St. 
Mary's.  Emmltsburg.  much  of  his  valuable 
collection  of  books.  The  latter  college  has 
a  splendid  new  library  and  a  conspicuous 
adornment  Is  a  large  painting  of  the  first 
mass  In  Maryland.  This  painting  was  done 
at  monslgnor'B  order  and  was  originally  In 
this  church.     It  now  serves  ■wider  use  In  its 


present  location.  It  helps  to  point  up  the 
first  glory  of  Maryland's  history  and  it  will 
remain  a  monument  to  Maryland  and  to  one 
of  Maryland's  finest  sons. 

And  so,  dear  monsignor,  we  greet  you  to- 
day and  thank  you  for  these  and  many  other 
reasons.  We  arc  happy  that  you  have  been 
granted  so  long  a  day  to  stay  with  us.  We 
hope  that  your  time  with  us  will  still  be 
long  and  happy.  "Mane  noblscum  quoniam 
adverperascit."  May  God  grant  us  the  favor 
of  your  remaining  with  us  until  it  Is  very 
late. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  hour  on  February  14  and 
again  for  1  hour  on  February  15  at  the 
conclusion  of  all  other  legislative  busi- 
ness and  following  any  special  orders 
previously  entered. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  talk  on  both  occasions. 
February  15  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Maine,  and  if  we  are  in 
session  on  the  15th  I  shall  talk  at  that 
time;  if  not,  on  the  14th.  I  am  asking 
imanimous  consent  on  both  February  14 
and  15. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RENEWAL  OF  THE  RECIPROCAL 
TRADE  ACT 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  time  approaching  for 
the  renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act, 
I  believe  it  is  timely  to  call  attention  to 
the  desperate  situation  in  which  the  wool 
industry  finds  itself.  Among  the  textile 
group,  wool  is  the  worst  oft  and  if  this 
important  industry  is  to  sm-vive,  it  must 
have  immediate  relief.  The  wool  indus- 
try is  important  to  the  economy  and  the 
defense  of  this  country  and  I  believe  that 
it  must  and  should  be  saved. 

Briefly  stated,  the  textile  problem  is 
an  import  problem. 

In  woolen  goods,  imports  have  reached 
a  higher  proportion  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  textile  industry. 

Yet  no  action  whatever  has  been  taken 
for  the  relief  of  the  wool  sector  of  the 
industry  under  the  President's  textile 
program.  No  plans  have  been  made  for 
it.  and  the  State  Department  has  de- 
clared that  at  present  it  intends  to  do 
nothing  about  it.  And  this  despite  the 
studied  conclusions  by  many  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  transmitted 
to  the  President  June  27, 1961,  emphasiz- 
ing the  gravity  of  the  textile  and  apparel 
Import  problem  and  stating  that  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  limitations  on  imports 
"will  insure  the  continued  deterioration 
of  the  U.S.  industry";  and  despite  the 
reply  of  the  President  on  June  30,  1961, 
that  "the  State  Department  has  been 
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instructed  to  get  the  best  possible  relief 
not  only  for  cotton  but  for  all  other 
fibers. " 

The  State  Department  has  sought  on 
the  following  grounds  to  justify  this 
failure  to  implement  the  President's  tex- 
tile program  on  wooi:  That  tariff  adjust- 
ments on  certain  classes  of  woven  cloths 
of  wool  had  been  made  effective  January 
1,  1961.  and  that  since  the  consequence 
of  these  changes  might  be  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  imports  of  wool  products,  the 
Department  preferred  to  "wait  and  see." 

The  reasons  alleged  for  failure  to  fol- 
low the  President's  instructions  are  mis- 
taken and  unsupported  by  fact 

The  tariff  adjustments  relied  upon  af- 
fect only  a  minor  part  of  the  total  volume 
of  wool  imports.  To  most  wool  textile 
classifications  they  are  irrelevant. 

These  tariff  changes  are  also  irrelevant 
to  the  President's  textile  program  They 
were  made  merely  to  overcome  admin- 
istrative difficulties  in  the  application 
of  an  old  trade  agreement  provision  of 
1956  on  wool  cloth.  The  duty  adjust- 
ments had  already  been  made  when  the 
President  Issued  his  instructioas  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  best  possible  relief  for 
wool  and  other  fibers. 

These  modifications  of  the  wool  cloth 
duty  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  arrest  the 
continuing  rise  of  wool  product  imports. 

The  need  for  relief  is  urgent.  The 
serious  readjustment  which  the  wool  and 
worsted  industry  has  experienced  since 
1947  has  entailed  the  liquidation  of  314 
mills  and  the  loss  of  employment  of  over 
100, QOO  persons.  Over  50  percent  of  the 
productive  capacity  and  jobs  in  the  US. 
Industry  has  been  lost,  while  the  woolen 
and  worsted  industries  of  all  other  coun- 
tries have  increased  wool  coixsumption 
by  50  percent. 

During  this  same  period  imports  have 
been  rising  rapidly,  having  increased  by 
327  percent  since  1948.  In  1960,  imports 
amounted  to  over  15  percent  of  domestic 
production  of  woolen  and  worsted  broad- 
woven  fabrics. 

The  President  in  presenting  his  pro- 
gram laj  t  May  said : 

It  Is  time  for  action. 

It  should  be  brought  to  hLs  notice  that 
his  instructions  have  not  been  complied 
with  and  the  ensuins  delay  has  been 
seriously  prejudicial  to  the  wool  m- 
dustry. 

UKRAINIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore      Mr 
Albert  I       Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  t^entleman  from  Peniiusylvania 
LMr.  Flood  ;  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  and  the  insertions 
I  shall  make,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr  CtJRTis!  be  permitted  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  that  point;  I  make  the  same 
request  in  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from 


New  York  [Mr.  OstertacI.  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'HaraI.  and 
the  gentlelady  from  Illinois  I  Mrs. 
Church  1 . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Penrvsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSEXOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  M^  Speaker,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Penrusylvania  and  others 
for  whom  permission  has  been  asked.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  on  the  same  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  rcmark.s  on  this 
subject,  followinti  my  own. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  FI.OOD  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  join  with  Americans  of  Ukrainian  an- 
cestry in  celebrating  the  44th  anni- 
versary of  Ukrainian  Independence  Day 
The  history-  of  the  Ukrainian  people  dur- 
ing' the  last  1,000  years  is  the  history  of 
a  stnmtile  for  independence  against  over- 
whelming odds,  an  attempt  that  was 
repeatedly  made  impo.ssible  by  foreign 
invaders  The  northern  and  western 
parts  of  the  Ukraine  are  the  ancient  ter- 
ritories of  the  earliest  medieval  Ru.ssian 
state  of  the  9th  through  13th  centuries, 
having  Kiev  as  its  capital  and  the  vall-'v 
of  the  Dnieper  River  as  its  principal  eco- 
nomic artery  These  populous  and  flour- 
ishing territories  were  completely  devas- 
tated by  the  Mongol  invasions  of  the 
13th  century  Many  of  the  present  day 
inhabitants  are  descendants  of  these 
people,  the  oritrinal  population  of  Kievan 
Russia 

The  people  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
Ukraine  are  for  the  most  part  descended 
from  Ruthene  immigrants  from  the 
north  who.  to  escape  the  oppre.s.sion  of 
the  area  princes  and  nobles,  escaped  to 
the  frontier,  where  they  formed  free  and 
d"mocratic  communities  and  came  to  bo 
known  as  Co.ssacks.  Then  in  1667  the 
portion  east  of  the  Dnieper  River  was 
C'ded  to  Russia  and  then  the  Ukrainians 
were  once  more  divided,  the  left-bank 
Ukraine  belonging  to  the  Poles,  while 
the  Turks  controlled  the  southern 
steppes  In  1794  the  major  portion  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  came  under  Rus- 
sian rule,  as  a  result  of  the  second  par- 
tition of  Poland,  although  many 
Ukrainians  remained  scattered  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  and  in  Ru- 
mania 

The  modern  political  movement  \^  ho.se 
ideal  was  the  union  of  all  Ruthenes  in  a 
Ikrainian  nation  is  associated  above  all 
with  the  iu:mes  of  the  Ruthene  sch'^lar 
Kostomarov  and  the  poet  Slievchenko 
ITiis  movement,  which  started  in  the 
middle    uf    the    19lh    century,    paij  red 


January  22 

after   the   outbreak   of 


force   especially 
World  War  I. 

During  his  short  life  Taras  Shevchenko 
touched  every  chord  of  the  Ukrainian 
heart.  He  shared  the  fortunes  of  his 
people  and  during  his  unhappy  life  suf- 
fered all  the  hardships  of  serfdom,  of 
exile,  and  of  police  supervision  that  was 
the  fate  of  the  greater  part  of  his  com- 
patriots. Seldom  has  a  poet  lived  and 
suffered  to  the  full  as  did  Shevchenko 
and  rarely  has  a  man  so  fully  incor- 
porated all  the  aspirations  of  his  people. 
Truly  It  can  be  said  that  the  poetry  of 
Shevchenko  represents  the  entire  nation 
of  40  million  Ukrainmns  who  have  .so 
far  failed  to  receive  that  independence 
which  they  so  richly  deserve. 

Shevchenko  experienced  the  hard- 
ships of  19th  century  Ukrainian  toil  as 
a  young  .serf  from  a  broken  family.  His 
artistic  inclinations  never  had  a  chance 
to  develop.  I  ater.  through  the  efforts  of 
mlluential  Russian  artists  who  pur- 
cha.sed  his  freedom  for  2,500  rubles— an 
exoriMtant  sum— he  returned  to  the  land 
of  his  birth  and  saw  the  evils  under 
which  the  Ukraine  was  suffering  throup.h 
the  eyes  of  an  enlightened,  progressive, 
and  successful  man  of  the  world  In 
various  poems,  including  one  called 
•  Epistle  To  My  Dead,  Living  and  Un- 
l)orn  Countrymen  in  Ukraine  and  Not 
Ukraine,  "  he  expre.ssed  his  bitter  indig- 
nation at  the  denial  of  independence  and 
liberty  to  his  people.  But  in  1848  Shev- 
ohenko's  poetry  was  regarded  as  treach- 
erous to  Russia,  and  he  was  exiled  to  the 
life  of  a  soldier  for  almost  a  decade. 
After  his  release,  the  poet  wanted  to 
.settle  in  his  native  Ukraine  and  look 
after  his  friends,  but  he  was  soon  ar- 
rested by  narrow-minded  landowners 
and  was  then  forced  to  settle  in  St. 
Petersburg  to  avoid  further  trouble  with 
the  government  He  died  at  the  age  of 
47.  still  working  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Ukrainians  Shevchenko's  life 
wa-s  filled  with  tribulation  and  sorrow: 
after  his  death,  his  l>ody  was  carried 
back  to  his  native  Ukraine  by  triumphant 
admirers 

The  ideals  of  Shevchenko  were  not  des- 
tined to  be  realized,  although  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Russian  empire  in  1917  and 
the  downfall  of  the  Habsburg  Monarchy 
which  followed  seemed  to  be  the  oppor- 
tunity for  which  Ukrainians  had  long 
been  waiting  In  March  1917  a  formal 
demand  for  the  recognition  of  Ukrainian 
autonomy  was  made  to  the  provisional 
government  at  Petrograd.  and  in  April 
a  Ukrainian  national  convention  met  at 
Kiev  to  elect  a  council.  As  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  broke  out  in  Petrograd  on 
November  20,  the  rada — council— of 
Ukrainian  patriots  proclaimed  a  Ukrain- 
ian Peoples  Republic,  whose  independ- 
ence was  accepted  m  principle  by  the 
Bol.sheviks.  This  council  became  what 
has  been  called  the  first  modern  Ukrain- 
ian government.  Professor  Hrushevsky, 
V.  Vynnychenko,  and  Simon  Petlyura 
were  the  leaders  in  this  government.  By 
this  time  the  suffering  Ukrainian  people 
iiad  been  under  the  rule  of  the  czars  for 
more  than  250  years  and  that  of  the 
Habsburg  Monarchy  of  'Vienna  for  some 
1")0  years.    During  all  that  time  they  re- 
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tamed   the  hope  of  freeing  themselves 
from  alien  oppression. 

The  Provisional  Crovernment  of  Russia, 
set  up  after  the  overthrow  of  the  czarist 
regime,  was  alarmed  by  this  separatist 
movement  in  Ukraine.  Efforts  were 
made  to  conciliate  the  Ukrainian  leaders, 
and  apparently  the  Ukrainians  were  will- 
ing, at  that  time,  to  remain  within  the 
Ruissian  realm.  But  the  overthrow  of 
the  Provisional  Crovernment  in  Russia  in 
November  and  Lenin's  rise  to  power 
clianged  the  situation.  Some  Ukrainian 
leaders  were  seemingly  impressed  by 
Lenin's  claim  that  he  favored  self- 
determination,  which  he  preached 
throughout  his  revolutionary  career. 
They  decided  to  assert  their  independ- 
ence, but  the  move  was  rejected  by  the 
Bol.shevik  government  in  Moscow  headed 
by  Lenin.  Lenin's  government  ignored 
all  claims  to  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  Ukrainian  people,  and  proved  de- 
termined to  deny  them  by  force  if  neces- 
sary. Subsequently  the  Red  army  at- 
tacked Ukraine,  occupied  its  capital  city 
of  Kiev  in  January  of  1918.  and  began  to 
carry  out  mass  executions  there. 

In  the  midst  of  these  events,  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1918,  Ukrainian  leaders  pro- 
claimed Ukraine's  independence,  and 
asked  Austria  and  Germany  for  help. 
With  the  aid  received  from  Germany, 
Ukrainians  reorganized  their  forces  and 
were  able  to  expel  Russian  Bolsheviks 
from  most  of  Ukraine  by  April.  Late  in 
.April  a  constitution  was  adopted  and 
Hrushevsky  was  elected  President. 

In  the  meantime  factious  strife  was 
developing  among  Ukrainians,  and  this 
was  encouraged  by  the  Germans.  At 
about  the  time  when  Hrushevsky  was 
elected  President,  Gen.  Pavlo  Skoropad- 
sky.  supported  by  the  Germans,  pro- 
claimed himself  the  ruler  of  Ukraine. 
This  remained  a  problem  until  the  end 
of  the  war;  then  General  Skoropadsky 
fled  to  Germany. 

On  November  15.  1918,  Ukrainian 
leaders  reasserted  their  rights  and  re- 
vived the  suppressed  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  On  January  22,  1919,  1  year 
after  the  original  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Government  proclaimed 
the  Union  of  Western  Ukraine.  How- 
ever, neither  this  memorable  event  nor 
any  other  step  taken  by  isolated  Ukrain- 
ian leaders  could  save  their  independ- 
ence. This  became  'evident  when  the 
newly  born  Ukrainian  National  Repub- 
lic found  itself  under  insuperable  politi- 
cal and  economic  handicaps.  It  was  at- 
tacked by  the  resurgent  Red  army. 
Early  in  1920  the  Red  army  moved 
against  Ukraine,  and  by  June  its  mas- 
sive onslaught  had  led  to  the  capture  of 
virtually  the  entire  country.  In  an 
armistice  signed  in  June,  there  was  no 
mention  of  an  independent  Ukraine. 
The  Ukrainian  Socialist  Soviet  Republic 
was  set  up  and  became  part  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  Thus  in  the  course  of  2 
eventful  years  independent  Ukraine  had 
vani.vhed  and  once  more  the  Ukrainian 
people  were  brought  under  Russian  rule, 
this  lime  as  part  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

After  reciting  this  tragic  narrative  of 
a  people's  unfulfilled  yearning  for  inde- 
pendence. I  would  like  to  recall  a  few 
lines  of  Shevchenko's  verse.    During  the 


first  years  of  his  service  in  the  Russian 
Army,  his  mind  was  filled  with  longing 
for  the  Ukraine,  and  although  he  was 
able  to  write  only  with  great  difficulty, 
some  of  his  poems  of  this  period  are 
among  his  finest  personal  lyrics: 

Songs  of  mine,  O  songs  of  mine, 

Tou  are  all  I  have. 

Do  not  leave  me  now,  I  pray. 

In  this  dreadful  tlnae. 

Fly  to  me,  my  little  dovelets, 

■With  your  wings  of  gray. 

Prom  the  spreading  Dnlpro  fly  here 

To  the  steppes  and  stay 

With  the  poor  and  needy  Kirghiz. 

They  are  really  poor. 

Yes,  and  nalced,  but  in  freedom 

They  can  pray  to  God. 

Fly  to  me,  my  darling  thoughts. 

With  calm  words  and  true. 

I  shall  greet  you  ns  my  children 

And  shall  weep  with  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  last  March,  when 
I  introduced  House  Resolution  211  to 
establish  a  Special  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations,  I  have  provided  consider- 
able evidence  of  the  popular  nationwide 
support  that  exists  in  behalf  of  this  pro- 
posal. This  support  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  sooner  or  later. 

As  the  record  clearly  shows,  this  pop- 
ular support  of  our  proposal  is  extensive 
and  deep.  All  major  national  organiza- 
tions directly  concerned  with  this  pri- 
mary problem  are  fully  behind  it.  Forty 
similar  resolutions  have  been  offered  in 
favor  of  it.  The  nationwide  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  highlighted  it. 
Thousands  of  letters  have  underscored 
the  necessity  of  it  and  articles,  edito- 
rials and  commentaries  in  a  variety  of 
organs  have  emphasized  the  need  to  con- 
centrate on  Moscow's  colonialism  and 
imperialism.  I  am  certain  that  my  col- 
leagues are  vividly  aware  of  all  this. 

The  resolution  follows: 

H.  Res.  211 

Whereas  on  the  issue  of  colonialism  the 
blatant  hypocrisy  of  imperialist  Moscow  has 
not  been  adequately  exposed  by  us  in  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere;  and 

Whereas  two  Presidential  proclamations 
designating  Captive  Nations  Week  summon 
the  American  people  "to  study  the  plight  of 
the  Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  recom- 
mit themselves  to  the  support  of  the  Just 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  those  captive 
nations";   and 

Whereas  the  nationwide  observances  In 
the  first  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
clearly  demonstrated  the  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse of  major  sections  of  our  society  to 
this  Presidential  call:  and 

Whereas  following  the  passage  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution  in  1959  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  again  dur- 
ing the  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  1960.  Moscow  displayed  to  the  world  its 
profound  fear  of  growing  free  world  knowl- 
edge of  and  Interest  In  all  of  the  captive 
nations,  and  particularly  the  occupied  non- 
Russian  colonies  within  the  Soviet  Union; 
and 

Whereas  the  Indispensable  advancement  of 
such  basic  knowledge  and  interest  alone  can 
serve  to  explode  current  myths  on  Soviet 
unity,  Soviet  national  economy  and  mono- 
lithic military  prowess  and  openly  to  expose 
the  depths  of  Imperialist  totalitarianism  and 
economic  colonialism  throughout  the  Red 
Russian  Empire,  especially  Inside  the  so- 
called  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
and 

Whereas  for  example,  It  was  not  generally 
recognized,  and  thus  not  advantageously 
made  use  of,  that  In  point  of  geography,  his- 


tory, and  demography,  the  now  famous  U-2 
plane  flew  mostly  over  c&ptlve  non-Russian 
territories  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  in  the  fundamental  conviction 
that  the  central  issue  of  our  times  is  im- 
perialist totalitarian  slavery  versus  demo- 
cratic national  freedom,  we  commence  to 
win  the  psychopoUtical  cold  war  by  assem- 
bling and  forthrightly  utilizing  all  the  truths 
and  facts  pertaining  to  the  enslaved  condi- 
tion of  the  peoples  of  Poland,  Hungary. 
Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia, 
Estonia.  White  Ruthenia,  Rumania,  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea. 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turke- 
stan. North  Vietnam,  and  other  subjugated 
nations;    and 

Whereas  the  enlightening  forces  generated 
by  such  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
fate  of  these  occupied  and  captive  non- 
Russians  nations  would  also  give  encourage- 
ment to  latent  liberal  elements  In  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic — 
which  contains  Russia  Itself — and  would  help 
bring  to  the  oppressed  Russian  j)eople  their 
overdue  Independence  from  centuries-long 
authoritarian  rule  and  tyranny;  and 

Whereas  these  weapons  of  truth,  fact,  and 
ideas  would  counter  effectively  and  over- 
whelm and  defeat  Moscow's  worldwide  propa- 
ganda campaign  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle 
E.^st,  Latin  America,  and  specifically  among 
the  newly  independent  and  underdeveloped 
nations  and  states;  and 

Whereas  it  is  Incumbent  upon  us  as  free 
citizens  to  appreciatively  recognize  that  the 
captive  nations  in  the  aggregate  constitute 
not  only  a  primary  deterrent  against  a  hot 
global  war  and  further  overt  aggression  by 
Moscow's  totalitarian  imperialism,  but  also 
a  prime  positive  means  for  the  advance  of 
world  freedom  In  a  struggle  which  in  totalls- 
tic  form  Is  psychopoUtical;  and 

Whereas  in  pursuit  of  a  diplomacy  of  truth 
we  cannot  for  long  avoid  bringing  Into  ques- 
tion Moscow's  legalistic  pretensions  of  "non- 
interference In  the  Internal  affairs  of  states  " 
and  other  contrivances  which  are  acutely 
subject  to  examination  under  the  light  of 
morally  founded  legal  principles  and  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  historical  evidence;  and 

Whereas  in  the  implementing  spirit  of  our 
own  congressional  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  and  the  two  Presidential  procla- 
mations It  Is  in  our  own  strategic  Interest 
and  that  of  the  nontotalltarlan  free  world 
to  undertake  a  continuous  and  unremitting 
study  of  all  the  captive  nations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  new  approaches  and  fresh 
ideas  for  victory  in  the  psychopoUtical  cold 
war:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  established 
a  committee  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
The  committee  shall  be  composed  of  ten 
Members  of  the  House,  of  whom  not  more 
than  six  shall  be  members  of  the  same  po- 
litical party  and  of  whom  five  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Vacancies  In  the  membership 
of  the  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  original  selection. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its 
members.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman, 
the  vice  chairman  shall  act  as  chairman. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  except  that  a  lesser 
number,  to  be  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  pxirpose  of  ad- 
ministering oaths  and  talcing  sworn 
testimony. 

SBC.  3.  (a)  The  committee  shall  conduct 
an  inquiry  Into  and  a  study  of  all  the  cap- 
tive  non-Russian   nations,   which    Includes 
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those  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  and  also 
of  the  Russian  people,  with  partlcvilar  ref- 
erence to  the  moral  and  legal  status  of  Red 
totalitarian  control  over  them,  fcurts  con- 
cerning conditions  existing  In  these  nations, 
and  means  by  which  the  United  States  can 
assist  them  by  peaceful  processes  in  their 
present  plight  and  in  their  aspirations  to 
regain  th«lr  national  and  Individual  free- 
dorr.d 

(b)  The  committee  shall  make  s'lch  In- 
terim reports  to  the  House  of  Rppre.se r.t.U'ves 
as  It  deems  proper,  and  shall  mike  I's  first 
comprehensive  report  of  the  rcsu'.ts  of  Us 
Inquiry  and  study,  together  with  Its  rec- 
ommcndat'.f  r.s.  not  later  than  Ji-.u.iry  31, 
1J62. 

Sec  4.  The  c^mmUtce.  or  ar.y  (lu!v  .-•uthor- 
Ized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  auth.rlz^d  to 
sit  and  act  it  such  pl.ices  and  tlm?s  within 
or  outside  the  United  States  to  h 'Id  such 
hearings,  to  require  by  subpe.iA  or  oiiierwlse 
the  attendance  cf  such  wltncr^scs  aud  the 
production  nf  surh  book.s.  papers,  ar.d  docu- 
ments, to  .^dmlnlstc-r  suvh  oaths,  and  to  take 
such  testlmory  an  It  d'cms  advlsab'.e. 

Sec  5  The  commltt.e  vr.  y  employ  and  flx 
the  compersation  of  such  exp  Tts.  consult- 
ants, and  other  employees  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary in  Che  performance  oT  Ita  duties. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Penn.«:ylvania  (Mr. 
Fenton 1 . 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  an- 
niversary today  of  the  independence  cf 
Ukraine  has  an  added  significance  to  me 
and  the  people  of  my  district  for  it  was 
my  privilege  and  honor  to  escort  to  the 
House  today  to  offer  prayer,  the  Rev- 
erend Joseph  J.  Pedorek.  rector  of  St. 
Michaels  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church, 
Shenandoah,  Pa.,  which  is  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

Father  Fedorek  was  des'gnateil  by 
Metropolitan  Senyshyn,  of  Philadelphia, 
to  leliver  a  prayer  on  the  occa.sion  of 
this  annual  tribute  in  the  Hou.^e  to  one 
of  the  captive  nations,  particularly  since 
the  Conc^rcss  adopted  f-.e  ca;,tive  nations 
resolution  For  the  largest  captive  nn;i. 
Russian  nation  in  Eastern  Europe  such 
an  opportunity  is  given  with  the  observ- 
ance of  the  44th  anniversary  of  tlie  mde- 
pendence  of  Ukraine. 

There    is    no   speculation    as    ti    how 
colonial    Moscow    reacts    when     truths 
about  captive  Ukraine  are  rai-td.     The 
evidence  is  substantial,  clear,  and  indi-->- 
putable.     Khrushchev  sufleied  a  night- 
mare when  for  the  first  time  the  8blh 
Congre.-^  li^sttd  this  nation  in  the  cap- 
tive  nations   resolution.     At  the  recent 
22d    Party   Congress   Khrushchev   at,'ain 
attr.cked  th"  resolution.     In   1960  Can- 
ada's rrim**  Minister  dwelled  on  Ukraine 
in  a  United  Nations  address  anJ  Mo-cow 
malii;ncd  him  for  weeks.    In  a  ra'  mo  of 
November     25,     our     U.N.     Anibas.>ador 
stressed    Moscow  s    colonial   domination 
over    Ukraine,    and    the    Ru^-.^ians    were 
stunned.     The  confession    by   Moscow  s 
ais'cnt,    Boudaa    N     Stashynsky.    to    the 
murders  of  patriotic   Ukrainian  leaders 
in  exile— Dr    lev  R.  Rebet  in  1957  and 
Stepan  Bandt-ra  in   1959— givt.s  further 
proof  of  Khrushchev's  terrorism  and  his 
fear  of  Ukrainian  nationalism.  Ainazmg. 
is  It  riot,  for  one  who  would  bamboozle 
the  world  with  his  missiles,  and  so  forth. 
If  we  seek  to  uain  the  olTeu:5ive  m  the 
cold  war.  these  few  examples  show  why 
It  is  so  necos.sarj-  to  spotlic;ht  the  cap- 
tive status  of  Ukraine.     Our  part  here 
today  in  focusing  worldwide  attention  on 


the  Ukraine  will  help  enormously  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  truth,  and  will  in- 
spire both  hope  and  gratitude  in  the  souls 
cf  milhons. 

This  44th  anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine  brines  the  minds 
and  souls  of  all  Americans,  and  f reedom- 
1  )V.ng  people  evr:y.\here.  together  in  the 
common  objective  that  the  day  will  soon 
dawn  whf  n  th^  frecdom-loviiuT  Ukra'.n- 
i-ins  Will  have  the  joy  and  happiness  ;n 
their  hearts  which  is  jost  as  much  the.r 
Gid-siven  heritape  as  is  yours  and  mine. 
■Wlio  amongst  us.  or.  for  that  matter, 
men  and  women  everywhere  who  have 
their  souls  and  spirit  turned  to  the 
eternal  Ii?ht.  can  but  hope  and  pray 
that  Ukraine  will  soon  have  its  tyran- 
nical Soviet  bonds  broken,  and  the  myth 
of  enforced  Communist  coexistence 
buried  In  tlie  depths;  of  the  unknown. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  even,'- 
th.ing  within  our  earthly  powers  to  help 
restore  the  independence  of  Ukraine  in  a 
manner  which  will  bring  peace  on  earth 
to  tho.^e  who  are  even  willing  to  ^ive 
their  lives  so  that  the  freedom  of  others 
can  be  restored  and  perpetuated  in 
future  generations 

In  the  hard  coal  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  I  have  the  honor  and 
privilcije  to  represent,  we  have  what  you 
might  call  a  crucible — a  melting  pot  of 
people  of  all  natinnalities.  They  came 
t!.eie.  hundreds  of  thousands  from  for- 
eign shores,  where  they  could  establish 
themselves  to  work  and  wor.'^hip  a.s  they 
.aw  fit. 

A  great  majority  in  yesteryear  c.Ttr.e 
to  our  region  not  in  search  of  a  free  and 
ea^y  life,  but  to  enter  the  bowels  of  the 
e.irth  where  they  sweat  and  toiled  to 
maize  thcm."^elves  independent,  and  to 
insure  the  future  of  their  offspring. 
Among  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  these  offspring  we  have  those  of 
Ukrainian  d'"-5ccnt. 

These  chUdrcn  of  former  Ukrainian 
immigrants  are  now  amongst  the  leaders 
in  our  business,  our  indobti  ial.  our  civic. 
oar  cultural,  and  our  r*  lu'lous  life.  They 
are  freedom-loving  people.  They  have 
inherited  this  Kieat  blessing  from  a 
.^^rong  and  sturdy  race  that  brought 
them  to  cur  chores.  Is  it  any  wondT 
that  they  are  joined  togetiicr  today  m 
helping  to  reestablish  in  the  homeland 
of  their  forebears  the  liberty  and  free- 
dom which  they  enjoy  in  our  co^uitry 
today ' 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  our 
hberty-lovtng  allies,  that  we  are  ngain 
united  with  our  Ukrainian  brothers  in 
the  hope.  work,  and  prayers  that 
Ukraine  must  be  liberated  from  the  yi>ke 
cf  Communi.-.t  tyranny  and  its  independ- 
ence restored.  This  is  our  common  ob- 
j.?clive — our  common  pledge. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
thn  :;>^ntle:nan  from  Qhio  'Mr  Feic.hanI, 
who  for  many  years  In  this  House  has 
bctn  part.cularly  active  in  all  matters 
dealing  with  minority  problems  of  coun- 
tries under  tiie  oppre  sion  of  Cummunisl 
donunation. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to  expre.«;s  my  ap- 
preciation and  compliment  tiic  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  the  splendid 


exposition  he  has  made  with  reference  to 
this  great  nation  of  the  Ukraine  on  the 
44th  anniversary  of  Its  independence. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
particularly  on  his  foresight  in  bringing 
to  this  Congre.ss  the  resolution  calling 
fur  the  e.'^tablishment  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Committee.  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  this  committee 
be  e  tahlished  at  once.  Such  a  commit- 
t'c  would  be  a  factfinding  Rroup.  It 
uoul.i,  by  the  process  of  hearings  and 
studies,  pennit  a  continuous  and  system- 
atic study  of  all  the  captive  nations  of 
F.uropt*  and  A.^^a.  Such  a  committee 
could  make  available  to  our  Ambassador 
at  the  United  Nations  Information  that 
would  present  forcefully  and  accurately 
t!ie  situation  with  reference  to  these  P^us- 
>  ;an-occupie  J  and  Russian-submerged 
nations. 

I  think  that  when  the  true  facts  are 
propt  rly  disseminated  it  will  advance  the 
cause  of  p.^ace  and  freedom.  When  the 
vast  empire  which  the  Russians  have 
t  -tablishrd  by  terror,  armed  aggression, 
and  subversion  is  clearly  defined  and  ex- 
posed to  the  world,  it  will  demand  justice 
for  the  many  non-Rus.'ian  nations  sub- 
mer-Ted  In  the  empire. 

In  my  opinion  we  will  not  have  perma- 
nent peace  until  all  nations,  large  and 
small,  are  free  and  independent  again. 

I  wi.^h  to  cmeratulate  the  gentleman 
en  iiiS  pre.-^entation. 

Mr  F  LOOD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  dijtm",u:shed  gentleman  from 
PeniX'-ylvania  I  Mr  Scn.ANTON!  in  whose 
district  there  arc  many  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  extraction. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  FLOonl  for  yielding  and  I  wish  to 
express  at  the  outset  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  his  taking  this  time  today. 
Mar.y  people  in  my  district  had  the  honor 
and  priv:le';e  of  li.stenmg  to  a  ."speech  he 
made  la.st  September  in  the  city  cf 
Scranton  to  the  Convention  of  the 
Ukrainian  Youth  I^eague  of  North  Amer- 
ica, It  was  a  fine  speech,  dealing  pri- 
marily with  the  problems  of  the  captive 
nations  and  the  necessity  for  having  a 
Captive  Nations  Committee  in  the  Hou<^e 
of  Representatives. 

This  splendid  speech  covered  the  sub- 
ject better  tlian  I  ever  heard  it  covered 
before.  I  ccmmend  him  for  that  as  well 
a:-,  for  hLs  leadership  and  liis  efforts  with 
re'.;ard  to  the  captive  natloi\s  and  tl-.e 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Second,  may  I  say  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  have  the  gentleman  refer  to- 
day o  that  great  poet.  Taras  Shevchenko. 
who  is  not  t-nly  a  tremendous  person  m 
the  history  of  the  Ukraine  but  is  also  one 
cT  the  greatest  potts  in  the  history  of 
the  entire  world,  a  man  whoso  poetry  I 
have  been  privileued  to  read  and  have 
found  truly  in.spiring. 

January  22  may  mark  no  .'^pccial  an- 
nlver.^ary  m  American  history,  but  it 
.should  be  a  day  of  in.spiration  for  us  all, 
nonetheless.  For  on  that  day,  44  years 
a,":o.  an  independent  Ukrainian  state  was 
proclaimed  at  the  ancient  capital  of 
Kiev,  to  the  sound  of  Russian  guns 
across  the  Dnieper. 

It  was  a  day  of  triumph  for  the 
LTcraine.  but  it  was  a  triumph  that  was 
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destined  to  be  short  lived.  The  Commu- 
lu.sts.  both  then  and  now,  vociferously 
chum  to  support  the  principle  of  self- 
deieimination;  even  Lenin  himself  had 
Mcounized  the  Ukraine's  right  to  in- 
dependence in  unequivocal  language. 
Yet  simultaneously  the  Bolsheviks  were 
prepariim  to  crush  the  fledgling  Ukrain- 
ian democracy.  Communism  early  wore 
thr  miisk  of  ireacheiy. 

The  swirl  and  confu.sion  of  events  as 
revolutionary  and  counterrevolutionary 
nrmie.s  marched  across  Russia  cannot  be 
detailed  here.  The  youn^  Ukrainian 
state  was  beset  by  enemies.  It  struggled 
valiantly,  but  by  November  of  1921  it  had 
fallen  victim  to  the  Soviet  armies  and 
the  indifference  and  even  hostility  of  the 
victorious  Allied  Powers  of  'World  War  I. 

For  Americans.  January  22  1918.  Ci\n 
only  serve  to  reinforce  our  well-founded 
mistrust  of  the  Communists.  For 
Ukrainians,  it  is  a  day  to  honor  the 
memory  of  tho>e  wlio  aspired  to  restore 
the  Ukraine  to  her  ancient  independence. 
For  the  w  hole  world  it  is  a  reminder  that 
the  Soviet  Union  pays  lipservice  to  the 
I)nnciple  of  self-determination,  but  uses 
it  only  to  advance  the  interests  of  world 
euinmunism.  Even  as  we  recall  the 
suniflcance  of  this  day.  we  renew  our 
faith  in  the  eventual  fieedom  of  all 
l)eoples  held  captive  by  the  Soviet 
i-jnpiie. 

And  this  is  the  i^rime  lea^on  why  I 
have  supported  anci  continue  to  support 
the  House  resolution  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Captive  Nations  Committee. 
We  must  continue  to  demonstrate  our 
faith  m  those  behind  the  Iron  Curiam 
who  w  i.-h  to  be  free. 

Tile  State  Department  personnel  are 
.somewhat  inhibili'd  from  doing  this,  for 
they  must  daily  concern  themselves  with 
the  so-called  presf  ntly  constituted  gov- 
ernments of  the  captive  nations.  Thus 
It  IS  appropriate  and  necessary  that  the 
Congre.ss  Lake  up  this  task.  Tlie  best 
vehicle  for  promoting  this  effort  would 
be  a  Captive  Nations  Committee. 

I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  letter  from  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America.  Inc..  whose 
eliairman  is  the  dLstingulshed  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky,  of  Georgetown  University: 

Ukp.mman  Congress  Committee 

or  America,  Inc 
Hen   William  W.  Scranton. 

tlnu<<c  of  Rrprcsrritatircf. 
\Vash:ngtnri    D  C. 

Dear  Ci  )Nc;ni;ssM  an  Scranton:  Whatever 
section  of  the  country  you  formally  repre- 
sent, on  inattor.s  of  foreign  relation.s.  you 
really  represent  the  entire  Nation  In  every 
State  and  district,  responsible  and  thinking 
Americans  are  manifesting  a  deep  interest  in 
all  the  captive  natioJis.  particularly  those  In 
the  USSR  Itself.  There  is  a  growing  ap- 
preciation of  what  the  Soviet  Union  really 
Is  and  how  crucial  Its  Internal  captive  na- 
tions are  to  the  security  of  our  country. 

"Vou  have  doxibtless  sensed  this  yourself. 
I  believe  that  for  our  total  national  Interest 
and  goodwill,  understanding  of  all  nations 
and  peoples,  you  wo\ild  seize  evory  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  freedom  aspirations  of 
each  captive  nation.  For  the  lar^'cst  captive 
non-RiLstian  nation  In  Eiustern  Europe,  such 
an  oijportunity  Is  given  with  tb.e  obsi.Tv  ir.cc 
of  the  44th  anniversary  of  the  mdopondence 
of  Ukraine  on  January  22 

There  Is  no  speculation  a."^  to  h\v  cilonl.l 
M  iscow  reacts  when  truths  about  captive 
Ukraine    are    raised.      Ihc    cvid   nee    is    stib- 


stantlal,  clear,  and  indisputable.  When  for 
the  first  time  the  86th  Congress  listed  this 
nation  In  the  captive  nations  resolution, 
Khrushchev  suffered  a  nightmare.  At  the 
recent  22d  Party  Congress,  he  again  attacked 
the  resolution.  In  1960  Cainada's  Prime 
Minister  dwelled  on  Ukraine  In  a  U.N.  ad- 
dress, and  Moscow  maligned  him  for  weeks. 
In  an  unprecedented  memo  of  November  25, 
our  UJJ.  Ambassador  stressed  Moscow's 
colonial  domination  over  Ukraine,  and  the 
Russians  were  stunned.  The  recent  confes- 
sion by  Moscow's  agent.  Bogdan  N.  Stashyn- 
sky,  to  the  murders  of  patriotic  Ukrainian 
leaders  In  exile— Dr.  Lev.  R.  Rebet  in  1957 
and  fetepan  Bandera  in  1959 — gives  further 
pro<jf  of  Khrushchev's  terrorism  and  his  fear 
'.f  Ukrainian  natlonali.sm.  Amazing,  Isn't  it, 
for  one  who  wuuld  banibmizle  the  world  with 
lii,';    missile?,   etc. 

If  we  seek  to  caln  the  offensive  in  the  cold 
w.ir.  Die.  p  few  examples  sliow  why  it  i.s  so 
neces.sary  t'l  spotlight  the  ci.ptive  status  of 
Ukr.oiie 

Sinrere'.y  yours. 

Lev  E.  Dorriansky, 
Chfnritin'K  Gcnrgctiiitn   Univcrtit y . 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
very  kind  words  about  my  efforts,  and  I 
appreciate  his  contribution  to  the  re- 
marks today,  more  particularly  those 
words  in  which  he  encourages  action  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  for  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  on  captive  nations. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distin'^ruished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  PucinskiI,  who 
at  one  time  served  as  my  chief  clerk  and 
my  chief  investigator  and  my  chief  cook 
and  bottle  washer,  I  would  say,  without 
whose  valiant  service  as  interpreter  the 
investigation  by  the  Katyn  committee  of 
the  massacre  of  some  7,000  Polish  officers 
by  the  Russians  would  never  have  been 
the  success  it  was.  I  am  also  very  happy 
that  a  few  years  after  that  great  work 
of  his  the  people  of  his  district  saw  fit  to 
send  him  to  join  us  as  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  join  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania 
I  Mr.  FlooD]  in  paying  tribute  today  to 
the  great  people  of  the  Ukraine  on  the 
44th  anniversary  of  their  declaration  of 
freedom.  I  think  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  we  observe  these  ceremonies 
here  in  the  Hou'^^e  I  would  like  to  par- 
ticularly commend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Flood]  for  arrang- 
ing today's  tribute  to  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine. 

The  speaker  immediately  preceding 
me  discussed  briefly  the  significance  of 
these  observances.  I  agree  it  is  impor- 
tant that  at  least  we  here  in  Congress 
give  assurance  to  the  world  that  our 
Nation  is  not  forgetting  the  plight  of 
those  millions  of  people  now  living  in 
oppression  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I 
think  that  these  observances  which  we 
conduct  here  in  the  House  are  impor- 
tant. They  help  again  dramatize  the 
full  meaning  of  the  treachery  and  the 
deceit  of  the  Communist  system. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  a  long  his- 
tory of  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  certainly  our  voices  should 
be  raised  in  their  defense.  I  am  par- 
ticularly grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Flood]  for  his  em- 


phasis today  on  the  need  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Captive  Nations  Committee 
here  in  Congress.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  the  continuous  subju- 
gation by  the  Communists  of  millions  of 
people  in  Europe,  in  the  Ukraine,  in 
Poland,  in  Czechoslovakia,  in  Rumania, 
in  Hungary,  in  Bulgaria,  in  Lithuania. 
Estonia,  and  Latvia  constitutes  to  the 
Soviet  Union  a  real  Achilles'  heel.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  if  the 
Kremlin  thought  for  one  second  that 
they  could  count  on  these  subjugated 
peoples  as  allies,  the  Communists  would 
certainly  have  violated  the  peace  of  the 
world  a  long  time  ago.  I  think  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee,  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood  1,  would  certainly  help  keep  the 
spirit  of  freedom  alive  among  those  in 
the  captive  nations  and  it  would  help 
bring  to  the  world  the  full  ugly  record 
of  Communist  deceit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  conducted  a  great  public  service  to- 
day in  arran,::ing  this  program.  Permit 
me  to  point  out,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks, that  without  his  sincere  and 
dedicated  effort  on  the  Katyn  commit- 
tee, on  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing as  chief  investigator  in  1952,  without 
the  assistance,  without  the  skill  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  I  Mr.  Flood]  I  am  sure  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  write  the  first  sig- 
nificant international  indictment  against 
the  mass  crimes  committed  by  the  Com- 
munists during  'World  'War  II  against 
Allied  soldiers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre investigation  we  uncovered  indis- 
putable proof  thai,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
guilty  for  this  monstrous  crime;  that 
the  orders  were  given  by  Joe  Stalin  to 
murder  these  15,000  Polish  Army  ofiBcers 
in  the  Katyn  Forest  in  Soviet  territory 
because  the  Communists  knew  that  these 
were  the  people  who  in  the  postwar 
period  would  have  led  the  opposition  to 
the  Communist  takeover  of  Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  that  investiga- 
tion we  came  across  another  horrible 
massacre  where  the  Communists  also 
massacred  thousands  of  Ukrainian  citi- 
zens at  'Venetza,  simply  because  these 
people  refused  to  give  in  to  the  Com- 
munist doctrine.  The  same  technique 
of  execution  was  used  by  the  Communists 
against  the  Ukrainian  victims  as  was 
used  against  the  Poles  in  Katyn. 

So,  the  whole  scope  of  Communist  in- 
famy is  written  across  the  continent  of 
central  Europe,  including  the  Ukraine, 
and  the  other  captive  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks  ago  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Premier  of  Poland,  Mr. 
Gomulka,  in  which  I  called  upon  him  not 
as  Premier  of  Poland  but  as  chairman 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  that  country 
to  admit  and  denounce  the  part  that 
Joe  Stalin  played  in  ordering  the  mas- 
sacre of  15,000  Allied  army  officers  in 
the  Katyn  Forest.  It  is  significant  to  me 
that  Mr.  Gomulka  has  not  responded  to 
this  appeal,  simply  because  we  know  that 
these  atrocities,  these  infamies,  these 
crimes  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communists  have  perpetrated  against 
mankind  not  only  in  the  Ukraine  and 
Poland,  but  all  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, are  today  the  greatest  threat   to 
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Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  inde- 
my  thouc^hts 


their  sxirvival.  even  though  in  Moscow 
they  are  today  denouncing  Stalin  and 
trying  to  erase  his  brutality  from  Coni- 
munist  history.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  Soviet-dominated  leaders  in  coun- 
tries of  central  Europe  are  afraid  to  ad- 
mit that  it  was  Stalin  who  was  guilty  of 
those  atfo;  ities  in  Katyn  and  the 
Ukraine,  even  though  the  Katyn  com- 
mittee whose  chairman  was  our  distin- 
guished colleairue.  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Madden!,  had  pruved  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  the  Commu:u.sts 
were  responsible  for  those  crimes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  by  the.^^"  memo- 
rial services  that  we  who  are  here  in 
this  House  can  remind  the  world  a^v^in 
of  the  full  scope  of  Communist  treachery. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  g'>n- 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Flood  I 
for  arranging  today's  tribute  on  the  44th 
anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  OHaraI  may  extend 
his  remarics  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Ilimois. 
on  this  44th  anniversary 
pendence  of  the  Ukraine 
and  my  prayers  are  with  the  men.  women 
and  children  in  the  captive  nations  of 
Europe  who  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  heel  of  the  tyrant  will  be  re- 
moved and  a!,'ain  they  can  find  di:?nity 
and  conterttment  under  their  own  free, 
independent,  and  sovereitin  nations. 

I  am  happy  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  l  Mr. 
Flood]  has  arranged  time  for  us  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  observe,  as  prop- 
erly we  should,  the  Ukraine's  Independ- 
ence Day.  I  join  with  him:  with  my  ciis- 
tin-ruished  and  beloved  friend  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Feich.\n  ! :  with  my  good  and  close 
friend,  my  colleague  from  Illinois  •  Mr. 
Pccixsk:  ;  and  with  the  many  othe:-s  in 
this  body  in  renewing  our  plediv  that  we 
shall  nand  steadfast  with  the  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  ui^.til  the  nu'h.t  of 
tyranny  ;s  over  and  acain  they  ar*-  free. 

Mr.  Spea'rc.'r.  tlie  ni^'.ht  under  Russian 
tyranny  has  been  ion?  and  cruel  to  the 
peoples  of  the  brave  Ukraine  and  the 
othfT  captive  nations.  That  ni-ht  it  is 
Within  our  power  to  shorten  by  prompt 
pas.sauf  of  the  re.solut»on  creatm'r  a  Spe- 
cial Hou.'^^e  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions, I  trust  that  very  early  in  ilus  ses- 
sion the  special  House  coinm.tt'-e  will  be 
authorized. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  tjentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  I,ibonati1  may  ex- 
t'^nd  his   nmarks   at  this  point  in  the 

P.EtORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fr^tm  ir.moi.s' 

Thf^re  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
memorable  day.  January  22.  U62  we 
celebrate  the  44th  anniversaiy'  of 
Ukraine's  independence.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  keep  alive  thf«  rrem.ri.-s  of 
this  anniversary  in  the  United  Smtes 


especially  in  that  we  include  Ukraine  as 
an  extension  of  freedom's  frontier. 

The  many  Congressmen  have  entered 
in  the  Record  of  our  proceeding's  their 
sincere  feelings  toward  captive  natiuns 
and  their  leaders.  The  86th  Cc)ngress 
reflected  this  greatest  of  suppres.sed  de- 
sirt'.-^  in  the  pas.-.aL'e  of  tlie  capti. e  wrtk 
resolution.  Public  Law  86-740.  wl.en  a 
statue  was  authorized  to  commemorate 
tlie  memory  of  Europe's  great  fr*  odum 
fuhler.  Shevchenko:  House  Docviment 
445.  This  was  truly  a  measure  of  hope 
to  Lliose  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
and  proved  to  the  world  that  American 
th'iu-;ht  for  the  stru.'^rles  of  lib:  rty- 
lovini?  people  was  not  lost  nor  abandoned 
m  our  materialistic  and  econumic  sli  ud- 
tlc  for  supremacy. 

We  have  not  been  muerU'  with  our 
nches  but,  rather,  liave  supported,  by 
enormous  appropriations,  our  contnbu- 
tion.s  to  a:d  the  many  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world. 

1o  be  sure,  some  may  assert  that  we 
did  thio  from  a  selfish  point  of  view; 
r.amely.  to  keep  the.se  peoples  on  our 
Side  and.  tlius,  to  count«'ract  the  sup- 
port of  communism.  But.  m  reality,  we 
liave  accomplished  a  great  deal  m  im- 
proving the  standard  of  living  and  the 
opportunities  for  greater  progress  in  tlie 
develo.nment  of  individual  and  national 
pride  of  accomplishment,  giving  realistic 
proof  that  tlie  institutior.s  and  principU-s 
upon  which  our  Government  ;v  as  founded 
are  tlie  best  security  for  prutt xtm^  the 
freedoms  that  we  enjoy. 

The  freedom -lo Vint,'  patriots  in  those 
captive  nations,  armed  with  the  truth 
and  realistic  proof  of  what  we  are  doing 
for  other  nations,  including;  .several  of 
those  imder  Soviet  domination,  will 
someday  feed  the  fires  of  patriotic  ambi- 
tions among  those  persons,  to  rise  up 
n.'iunst  the  common  enemy  of  mankind. 
This  aroused  populace  will,  someday,  flex 
us  muscles  of  freedom  and  establish  for 
themselves  a  government,  mcxleled  after 
their  early  governments,  and  realisti- 
cally celebrate  the  anniversary  of  their 
independence  as  a  free  people.  This 
will  truly  be  the  end  of  the  cold  war  and 
result  m  the  Independence  and  freedom 
among  all  nations  of  the  new,  extended 
frontier  of  peace. 

The  celebration  of  this  anniversary 
will  give  contidence  and  hope  to  a  sup- 
pressed nation. 

The  United  Slates  ',alutei,  Ukraine  on 
the  anniver.sary  of  the  celebration  of 
independence. 

Mr.  FIOOD  The  prn'lfman  from 
Illinois  fMr  Pt-cinski  !  has  always  been 
more  than  kind  and  eloquent  in  espuus- 
in?  this  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bruce!,  who 
from  time  to  time  since  I  ha".'e  intro- 
duced this  resolution  has  appeared  in  all 
o'lr  d.bate.c,  and  I  see  him  willing  again. 
Mr  BRUCE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  certainly 
would  like  to  join  in  crmmending  the 
!  entlcman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Ei.'-ioDl  for  Ins  per^evf  rnnce  and  lu.s  dod- 
ication  to  this  important  cause.  Cer- 
tainly, tlie  history  which  he  has  outlined 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  and  the  events 
that  are  transpiring  today  stress  the  im- 
p^Jrtance  of  our  continual  emphasis  upon 


the  spirit  of  the  millions  who  have  been 
enslaved  by  the  international  Conunu- 
lust  con-spiracy. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  he  traced  the  history 
of  tlie  Ukraine,  certainly  thase  who  have 
spent  time  in  studying  this  matter  rec- 
OL;nize  that  the  tact. cs  that  were  used 
to  brinK  about  the  subjugation  of  the 
I'krainian  people  arc  no  different  than 
tho.c  being  used  today  by  the  butcher 
of  the  Ukraine.  Mr.  Khrushchev.  We 
;ill  recall,  as  we  read  il'.rou:-ih  the  pages 
of  history  that  the  cry  then  was  the 
cry  of  peace  from  the  leaders  of  the 
Bol.-hevik  movement,  when  the  Western 
World  was  in  a  position  to  cruih  the 
threat.  It  is  the  samt>  today — the  cry  of 
peace,  the  dialectic  of  peace  of  the  Bol- 
shevik tyrant, — so  that  today  the  lead- 
er.^hip  of  the  Western  World  is  needed 
to  t,'ive  the  stren:th  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  butchery  and  exploitation  not 
only  of  the  I'krainian  peopje  but  of  other 
millions.  The  cry  is  still  the  same  to- 
day. The  cry  is  the  Communist  cry  of 
peace,  but  they  do  not  mean  live  and 
let  live,  and  self-determination,  which 
has  been  clearly  indicated.  They  mean 
the  swallowint;  bit  by  bit  of  people  who 
have  lived  with  the  traditions  and  her- 
.'.a.'e  of  fiiedom.  This  heritage  may 
or  may  not  be  exactly  as  we  understand 
It.  but  It  is  still  a  heritage  that  is  their 
o'.v  .1  self-de'crni. nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  the  persever- 
ance of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  every  year  raising  this  cry 
again,  obviously  in  the  face  of  a  feeling 
of  frustration  since  action  has  not 
followed  here  at  the  congressional  level 
is  far  as  this  resolution  Is  concerned, 
certainly  that  feeling  of  frustration  one 
of  these  days,  sooner  or  later.  Is  goinR  to 
be  replaced  with  a  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion that  there  are  those  of  us  who 
un'l'^'rstand  the  very  nature  of  our  enemy 
and  wlio  understand  the  necessity  of 
exploiting  what  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr  PrciNSKil  calls  the  Achilles' 
heel  of  communism,  the  people  who  are 
en'^I.ived  by  this  ruthless  tyranny  pres- 
eiUly  headed  by  the  butcher  of  tl:'* 
Ukraine.  Mr.  Khrushchev,  with  his 
\vrinj,'ing  of  his  hands  and  cry  of  peace. 
Certainly,  we  hope  success  will  come  to 
these  attempts  to  establish  this  Captive 
Nations  Committee. 

Perhaps  we  will  be  able  in  our  outloc'ic 
on  world  affairs  to  substitute  for  the 
errors  th:it  have  taken  place  here 
throuk,'h  changing  administrations  the 
establishment  of  a  movement  which  may 
fnve  .some  hope  to  the.se  people  that 
there  will  come  a  day  of  liberation. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  most  sin- 
cerely the  di  tint'uished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Rcntleman  from  Indiana  is 
always  most  helpful.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  the  opportunity  now  of  remember- 
ip.T  the  day  I  took  the  floor  here  first  to 
oppose  and  attack  Castro,  when  cveiy- 
one  at  that  time  thouc'ht  he  was  quite  a 
charming  fri.nd.  And  at  my  right  hand 
then  as  today  was  the  distlnguLshed  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Riv- 
ers! who  hastened  to  join  me  In  that 
first  attack,  in  this  memorable  Hall, 
again:  t  the  bearded  marvel  from  Ha- 
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vana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rfvers]. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  joined  the  gentleman  against 
Castro,  because  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  was  the  first  one  to  recog- 
nize that  Castro  was  a  Communist,  from 
the  beginning.  This  was  over  2  years 
ago.  He  was  not  only  a  prophet,  he  was 
a  superprophet.  But,  anyway,  he  was  a 
prophet  then  and  he  is  a  prophet  now. 

These  are  pages  of  history,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  should  not  be  forgotten. 
I  do  not  have  any  of  these  great  people 
living  in  my  part  of  the  world,  but  we 
know  of  them  and  we  know  of  the  great 
trials  through  which  they  have  passed 
and  the  infamies  visited  on  them  by 
these  godless  people  who  have  captured 
the  whole  state  of  Russia.  Not  enough 
people  know  about  this  page  In  history. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle  against  com- 
munism, in  Central  America,  in  Cuba, 
in  South  America,  indeed  all  over  the 
world.  He  has  always  been  the  first  to 
raise  his  voice  against  communism  and 
this  House  and  the  Nation  owes  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  Tlie  Nation  should 
know  again  and  again,  should  be  told 
again  and  again  what  happened  to  t^ese 
great  people.  They  say  that  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  people  in  Russia  are 
Communists  and  yet  the  Communists 
have  captured  over  200  million  people. 
The  point  the  gentleman  Is  making  today 
is  what  has  happened  to  those  people 
could  happen  here.  And  It  must  not 
happen  here.  So  we  owe  the  gentleman 
a  debt  of  gratitude.  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania  should  feel  honored  In  hav- 
ing him  here  as  a  Representative  In 
this  branch  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
those  flattering  words  from  my  cousin 
from  South  Carolina  this  day  would  not 
have  been  a  success. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
44  years  ago  that  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  joyously  proclaimed  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic,  after  centuries  of 
subjection  to  the  rule  of  Russia.  We  rise 
today  to  commemorate  this  significant 
occasion  in  the  history  of  this  great  peo- 
ple, in  the  hope  that  the  tribute  which 
we  gladly  pay  will  sei-ve  to  strengthen 
their  spirit  of  freedom. 

One  of  the  first  peoples  to  establish 
their  independence  following  the  fall  of 
the  czarlst  regime,  the  Ukrainians,  on 
March  17,  1917,  established  their  own 
governing  body,  the  Rada,  and  in  July 
of  that  year  drafted  a  constitution.  It 
was  on  January  22,  1918,  that  the  Re- 
public was  oCQclally  proclaimed. 

We  recall  with  sorrow  how  short  lived 
was  their  Independence.  Here,  again, 
the  Russians — this  time,  the  Bolsheviks 
who  had  gained  power — used  brute  force 
to  suppress  a  young  Republic.  Mass  de- 
portations, forced  famines,  and  other 
unspeakable  tortures  were  inflicted  by 
the  Communist  imperialists.  No  oppres- 
sion, however,  has  been  strong  enough  to 
quench  the  yearning  for  freedom  that 
lies  deep  within  the  Ukrainian  heart. 

Today,  these  vigorous,  hard-working 
people,  over  40  million  strong,  compose 


the  largest  ethnic  group  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  represent  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Their 
lands  extend  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  to  the  Donets 
Basin  and  the  Don  River,  and  comprise 
one  of  the  most  productive  farm  areas 
in  the  world.  Their  subjugation  was 
accomplished  only  through  military 
force,  terror,  and  deceit,  a  pattern  famil- 
iar in  all  Communist-dominated  coun- 
tries. Their  rights  of  personal  and  politi- 
cal freedoms  are  fiagrantly  disregarded — 
they  are,  indeed,  captive  people.  Never- 
theless, the  relentless  effort  throughout 
generations  to  integrate  these  people 
into  the  Russian  culture  and  to  destroy 
their  political  freedom  has  not  lessened 
or  eradicated  the  boundless  love  of  the 
Ukrainians  for  their  homeland  and  for 
their  own  culture.  In  no  way  has  their 
hope  diminished  that  soon  again  they 
will  stand  as  freemen.  Our  thoughts 
and  prayers  are  with  them  today,  as 
once  more  we  pay  tribute  to  their  cour- 
age and  acknowledge  their  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere. 

It  seems  fitting  also,  at  this  hour,  that 
we  remind  ourselves  of  how  rich  a  gift 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  have 
made  to  the  culture  and  political  heritage 
of  our  own  country  through  demon- 
strated devotion  to  democratic  Ideals 
and  strong  belief  in  justice  and  liberty. 
We  share  with  them  their  aspirations 
for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
land  of  their  forefathers. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  On  the 
22d  of  January,  people  of  Ukrainian 
background  all  over  the  world  will  be 
acknowledging  the  44th  armlversary  of 
independence.  Independence  is  more 
than  a  word,  more  than  an  expression  to 
these  people.  It  represents  hope,  a  de- 
sire, an  aspiration.  It  remains  an  aspira- 
tion today  because  these  people  are  not 
free.  They  are  not  independent.  Yet, 
Ukrainians  take  note  of  an  independence 
day. 

This  date  commemorates  their  inde- 
pendence which  was  declared  after  the 
czarist  regime  in  Russia  was  overthrown. 
The  brave  Ukrainians  did  not  have  the 
weapons  nor  the  organization  that  was 
necessary  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  overwhelming  number  of  Bolshevik 
troops  sent  to  conquer  them.  Thus  after 
only  a  short-lived  independent  period, 
the  Ukraine  became  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Throughout  much  of  its  history,  the 
Ukraine  has  been  overrun  by  rulers  who 
attempted  to  incorporate  the  area  into 
their  own  nations.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
courageous  people  of  the  Ukraine  have 
been  able  to  maintain  a  spirit  charac- 
terized by  their  own  definitive  culture 
and  language.  This  is  exemplified  today 
as  the  Ukrainians  strive  to  maintain  a 
distinction  between  themselves  and  their 
Soviet  oppressors.  Today,  the  people 
are  living  under  a  tyranny  far  more  op- 
pressive than  any  that  they  have  ever 
exp>erienced.  Communist  rule  has  en- 
deavored to  stamp  out  the  fiame  of  free- 
dom that  bums  in  their  valiant  hearts. 
The  Soviets  are  attempting  an  impos- 
sible task.  The  Ukrainian  yearning  for 
independence  Is  much  stronger  than  So- 
viet oppression.  On  the  surface,  the 
Communists  seem  to  be  sovletlzlng  the 


Ukraine.  However,  tmdemeath,  these 
people,  experienced  in  giving  lipseirlce 
to  foreign  rulers,  have  that  same  spirit 
that  enabled  them  to  achieve  independ- 
ence in  1918. 

I  salute  Americans  of  Ukrainian  herit- 
age who  have  continually  demonstrated 
fine  citizenship  in  this  country.  I  also 
want  to  express  the  sincere  hope  that 
someday  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  will 
be  citizens  of  a  free,  truly  independent 
nation. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  44th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine.  This  independ- 
ence was  short-lived,  however,  lasting 
only  a  little  more  than  2  years,  and  for 
42  long  years  Ukraine  has  been  the  larg- 
est captive  non-Russian  nation  both  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Ukraine  was  the  first  victim  of 
the  Russian  Communist  aggression. 
Therefore,  her  tragic  fate  should  serve 
constantly  as  a  warning  for  the  free  na- 
tions throughout  the  world. 

But,  it  must  also  serve  as  a  constant 
reminder  to  us  of  our  own  duty.  Those 
who  now  live  under  tyranny  look  to  us, 
as  leaders  of  the  free  world,  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  the  cause  of  free- 
dom everywhere.  This  we  must  strive  to 
do,  so  that  these  oppressed  peoples  may 
continue  to  hope  and  work  and  fight  for 
the  blessings  and  joys  of  real  liberty. 

The  continuous  pressure  for  freedom 
by  more  than  40  million  Ukrainians  can- 
not be  ignored.  The  desire  and  longing 
for  national  freedom  in  the  Ukraine  have 
never  been  extinguished  through  40 
years  of  tortures,  famine,  purges  and 
deportations.  "Valiant  efforts  have  been 
frustrated  time  and  again,  but  the  de- 
termination of  the  Ukrainiieui  people  re- 
mains strong  and  powerful  in  their  epic 
struggle  against  the  evil  of  Soviet  im- 
perialism and  tyranny. 

The  free  world  must  continue  to  hold 
out  the  hand  of  support  to  these  coura- 
geous people.  Our  own  dedication  to  lib- 
erty should  be  strengthened  by  the 
knowledge  that  Ukrainians  have  not  for- 
gotten the  sweetness  of  freedom — 
though  their  experience  with  it  was  trag- 
ically short. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massswihusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  January  22,  1962,  marks 
the  44th  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
of  independence  of  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public— an  independence  too  briefly  en- 
joyed and  of  which  it  has  now  been 
deprived  by  Soviet  totalitarian  com- 
munism. 

The  Soviet  Union  continually  re- 
proaches the  free  world  nations  for 
colonialism.  Let  us  in  answer  refer  to 
the  Ukrainian  people  and  other  peoples 
today  held  in  bondage  by  Commurust 
tyranny.  Let  us  not  only  smswer  back, 
let  us  give  these  people  in  bondage  reason 
to  keep  up  their  hopes.  American  policy 
does  not  recognize  the  present  Soviet 
domination  of  these  captive  nations  as 
permanent. 

Despite  the  hardships  suffered  by  the 
Ukrainian  people,  their  spirit  of  freedom 
remains  alive.  We  join  with  the  sons  of 
the  Ukraine  in  their  hopes  and  prayers 
that  the  longed-for  better  life  for  the 
millions  of  Ukrainians  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  will  In  good  time  be  won  and 
enjoyed  in  full  measure. 
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Mr  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
Jciiuiary  22.  Americaas  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent and  their  kinsmen  in  other  coun- 
tries are  observing  the  44th  ariniversary 
of  :lu'  independence  of  their  ancestral 
homeland,  the  Ukraine. 

The  Ukraine,  unfortunately,  is  one  of 
tiie  captive  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
It  ;s  a  nation  of  some  40  million  people, 
w  ho  were  amontf  the  earliest  victims  of 
communism  and  are  still  enslaved  by  the 
ruthless  rulers  of  Moscow 

Despite  this  long  interval  of  time,  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  have  not  relin- 
quished their  desire  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. This  yearning  and  desire 
on  their  part  must  be  kept  alive  for  then- 
own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  free 
world  We  can  give  them  heart  and  en- 
couragement by  demonstrating  to  them 
that  they  have  not  been  forgotten  in  this 
very  bleak  period  in  human  affau-s. 

There  will — and  there  must — come  a 
day  when  they  will  a.{ain  have  the  op- 
portunity to  rehabilitate  their  national 
life,  their  culture  and  reliKion.  theu-  way 
of  life  and  dignity  as  human  being.s.  It, 
is.  therefore,  imperative  that  we  do  all 
in  our  power  to  keep  tho.se  sparks  of 
hope  alive  in  these  very  trying  and  diffi- 
ciUt  days. 

For  us  it  Is  extremely  important  to 
continue  to  focus  the  spotlisjht  of  the 
world  on  the  subjugated  status  of  the 
captive  nations  struggling  under  the  yoke 
of  communism,  if  we  ever  hope  to  ^ain 
the  offensive  in  the  cold  war  The  more 
we  do  this,  the  more  we  stress  the  extent 
of  Communist  imperialism,  the  .sooner 
we  shall  place  Russia  on  the  defensive 
and  subject  her  to  worldwide  criticism 

On  this  day  of  the  anniversary  ot 
Ukrainian  independence,  the  American 
people  renew  their  moral  support  and 
their  prayers  that  the  day  of  liberation 
for  the  Ukraine  and  all  other  captive 
nations  will  soon  arrive. 

Mr  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker.  January  23, 
1918,  is  a  memorable  event  in  Ukrainian 
history.  On  that  date  the  Ukrainian 
people  signed  a  pact  with  the  Ru.ssian 
C^ars  grantini{  them  freedom.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  happy  people  were  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  liberty  for  only  the  short 
period  of  2  years.  Early  in  1920,  the 
Red  army  occupied  the  country  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  the  Ukraine  wa-s 
made  a  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  The 
freedom  for  which  these  brave  people 
had  so  gallantly  struggled  was  quickly 
extinguished.  The  tactics  of  arrests, 
trials.  executions  and  deportation.s 
adopted  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate 
Ukrainian  nationalism  horrified  the  free 
world.  To  this  day  there  is  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  are  continuing  to  employ 
these  measures  to  keep  the  Ukrainian 
people  under  the  firm  grip  of  th*^  Krem- 
lin 

We  in  -America  are  con.scious  of  what 
the  Ukrainians  can  accomplish  in  an 
.itmosphere  of  freedom  and  justice. 
Ukrau;ia!i-Am(ricans  have  played  an 
important  part  m  the  buildmu  of  our  Na- 
tion They  have  dilit^ently  worked  m  our 
factorus.  mines  and  on  our  farms  and 
railroads  to  strengthen  this  meat  land 
of  ours  In  addition,  they  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  spiritual  and  cul- 
tural growth  of  our  country     Wr  will  al- 


ways be  thankful  for  their  contnbut.o!i.s 
to  the  American  way  of  life 

Today  we  know  that  Ukrauiian-Amer- 
icans  will  be  thinking  of  their  fnend.s 
and  relatives  behind  the  iron  curtain 
They  know  that  there  will  be  no  oppor- 
tunity for  op'Mi  observation.s  of  their  in- 
dependence day  Con.s4>{iaently.  it  is 
proper  that  all  Americans  join  with  them 
in  speakint:  for  the  silenced  Ukrainians 
It  IS  just  that  wf  a.ssure  th-'  Ukrainians 
that  we  will  continuf  to  demand  the 
ri^'ht  of  all  people  to  choose  the  form  of 
covernment  under  which  they  desire  to 
live 

Mr  FORD  .N!r  Speaker,  this  day, 
January  22  marks  the  44th  anniver.sary 
of  Ukrainian  independence  On  this 
date  in  1918,  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public began  Us  short-lived  period  of 
independence — an  independence  period 
of  only  2  years  which  it  had  strugu'lid  to 
uain  after  bemu  oppressed  for  300  years 
.\i  the  end  of  tiie.se  2  years  of  freedom. 
the  Ukranian  National  Republic  was 
savagely  swallowed  by  the  greedy  and 
powerful  Soviet  Union 

The  40  million  Ukrainian  people  t^oday 
are  not  free  in  fact;  they  are  held  captive 
within  the  imperialistic  grip  of  Commu- 
nist Russia.  We  know  that  the  spi'-it  of 
freedom  still  burns  brightly  for  the.se 
downtrodden  people  becau.se  of  their  un- 
relentiau  re.sistance  to  tiie  forced  col- 
lectivism of   the  Red  masters 

We  understand  the  pluht  of  the  con- 
quered Ukrainian  peoples  and  on  this 
annivt^r.sary  we  vow  renewed  dedication 
to  the  efforts  of  these  people  to  break 
their  bond.i  of  enslavement  to  the 
USSR 

We  confidently  look  forward  to  that 
day  when  once  again  the  Ukraine  will 
renew  its  birthruht  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation  and  when  the  Ukrainian 
people  may  a:- am  celebrate  this  day  as 
free  people  in  a  free  country 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  Mr  Speaker. 
this  .somber  anniver.sary  of  Ukrainian  in- 
dt'pondence  gives  the  free  world  another 
opportunity  to  pledge  its  unceasing  ef- 
forts toward  the  «oal  of  freedom  for  the 
Rus.sian  captup  nations. 

While  Fi-issia  tries  to  propagandize  the 
world  about  colonial  powers,  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself  is  the  greatest  colonial 
power  in  the  world  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  citizens  of  formerly  free  coun- 
tries now  are  forcibly  held  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  of  fear,  tyianny.  and  op- 
pre.ssion 

Let  us  once  more  renew  our  pledge  of 
everlasting  support  for  the  people  of 
Ukraine  until  the  joyous  day  when  the 
Russian  troops  and  commi.'^sars  leave 
thtir  land.  We  are  b<jund  to'-;elher  in 
our  df^ermination  to  free  that  nation 
and  all  other  Russian  colonies  from  the 
armed  control  of  the  Soviet  Unir>n. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  establish  a 
Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations 
to  call  continuing  attention  to  this 
tragic  situation  which  exists  today  Wi- 
mu.st  never  allow  the  world  to  forget  the 
.subjugation  of  the.se  free  nations. 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Speaker,  few  i)eo- 
ples  have  suffered  so  cruelly  under  the 
yoke  of  alien  despots  as  have  the  Ukrain- 
ian   people      For    three   centuries   then- 


only  respite  came  during  the  years 
191&  20.  when  their  burning  for  free- 
dom and  independence  came  alive  and 
glowed  briefly,  like  a  candle  in  the  eye 
of  a  hurricane  The  collapse  of  the 
decrepit  czarist  regime  gave  the  Ukrain- 
ians their  cherished  opportunity.  On 
January  22,  1918,  they  proclaimed  their 
mdeiH-ndence  and  established  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  The  next 
2  years  were  perilous.  The  Ukrainians 
.struggled  to  consolidate  and  protect 
their  freedom  But  the  Russian  Red 
Army  Kiew  stronger,  and  more  and  more 
threatened  the  valiant  Republic.  The 
Ukrainians  fought  bravely  against  over- 
whelming odds  Finally  the  Communist 
forces  proved  too  strong,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  1920  the  Ukrainians'  pre- 
cious freedom  was  snuffed  out.  All  op- 
position was  cruelly  suppressed  and  the 
area  w-ius  incorporated  into  the  USSR. 

To<1ay.  over  40  years  later,  we  are  wit- 
nesses to  the  fact  that  the  yearning  for 
a  {peaceful  and  independent  homeland 
still  burns  in  the  hearts  of  the  Ulcrain- 
lan  iH'ople.  Communist  totalitariEoii.sm 
has  not  stifled  their  passion  for  liberty; 
It  has  fed  it.  Today  I  am  proud  to  Join 
with  Americans  of  Ukrainian  ancestry 
m  celebrating  this  44th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  The 
Ukraine  will  never  die 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  living  in  a  world  that  is  being  In- 
creasingly torn  asunder  by  strife.  We 
are  living  in  an  era  where  the  conflict 
amon;;  the  forces  of  democracy  and  those 
who  would  overthrow  democracy  be- 
comes more  and  more  acute  with  each 
passing  day  Today  millions  of  people 
lie  oppressed  and  subjugated  behind  the 
Iron  Curtains  and  Bamboo  Curtains  of 
communism.  Today  we  are  faced  with 
the  greatest  challenge  to  our  form  of  life 
since  the  inception  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can Republic,  and  today  January  22 
stands  out  as  an  exceptional  one  in  this 
battle  against  communistic  tyranny. 
Today  marks  the  43d  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  Ukraine. 

That  independence  no  longer  exists  for 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine  who  like  mil- 
lions of  others  toil  and  live  under  the 
heavy  cloud  of  dictatorial  commimism 
These  people  were  among  the  earliest 
victims  of  communism.  These  people 
know  full  well  through  many'  bitter  years 
of  living  with  communism  how  cruel  and 
unrelenting  the  masters  of  this  evil  sys- 
tem can  be.  Despite  this  there  still 
burns  within  the  souls  of  the  Ukrainian 
po  jple  a  true  love  for  freedom  and  a  true 
desire  for  their  own  self-determination 
which  makes  them  serve  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample to  all  of  us  in  our  continuous  battle 
to  .';ee  that  all  mankind  will  one  day  have 
the  rmht  -o  determine  its  own  existence 
on  this  eartri  und  its  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment 

Over  the  years  I  have  been  privileged 
to  salute  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  and 
their  leadei  s  I  am  proud  today  to  stand 
here  in  the  wi-ll  of  this  House  and  once 
auam  rai.se  my  voice  in  a  deserved  tribute 
to  the  freedom  loving  people  of  the 
Ukraine  It  is  my  fervent  hope,  and  I 
am  sure  it  is  the  wish  of  all  true  believers 
m  democracy,  that  one  day  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine  will  have  the  right  to  choose 
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their  own  destiny  in  the  manner  that 
they  desire.  When  that  day  is  finally 
reached  then  I  am  sure  not  only  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Uki-aine  but  every  man  and 
woman  on  the  face  of  this  earth  will  be 
able  to  live  in  the  manner  that  God  in- 
tended— freely  and  without  fear  of  any 
foi-m  of  tyranny. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  this  counti-y  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  are  engaged  in  a  life  and 
death  strugple  with  the  evil  Communist 
world  conspiracy,  it  is  reassuring  to 
note  that  millions  of  freedom  loving  peo- 
ple behind  the  Iron  Curtain  still  main- 
tain faith  in  an  eventual  liberation  from 
Communist-Soviet  tryanny.  At  the  fore- 
front of  the.se  courageous  legions  striving 
for  freedom  are  the  Ukrainian  people. 

Not  since  January  22.  1918,  when  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  was  estab- 
lished, have  the  Ukrainian  people  wav- 
ered from  their  goal  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 

On  that  day,  now  44  years  ago,  the 
Ukrainian  people  issued  a  proclamation 
at  the  Sophian  Square  of  Kiev  declaring 
the  following: 

Let  It  be  known,  that  from  this  day  for- 
ward, UiC  foUowliig  states.  Gallcla,  Bukovyna, 
Karpaio-Ukrainla  are  now  united  in  one 
independent  Ukrainian  National  Republic. 

Pollowini;'  the  RiLssian-Ukrainian  war, 
the  freedom  loving  peoples  of  the 
Ukraine  became  subject  to  the  ruthless 
domination  of  their  Bolshevik  conquer- 
ors. This  apparent  defeat,  however, 
never  succeeded  in  quenching  the  val- 
iant spirit  and  the  love  for  freedom  of 
the  Ukrainian  people. 

Today's  celebration  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence evidences  the  undying  determi- 
nation of  Ukrainians  everywhere  for 
eventual  victory  over  the  Soviet  oppres- 
sors. The  United  States  will  continue 
to  lend  its  assistance  to  the  people  of 
that  great  nation  in  once  again  achieving 
the  status  of  a  free  people. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  an  or- 
ganization which  represents  some  60  fra- 
ternal, social,  cultural,  and  political 
groups  whose  membership  is  comprised 
of  Ukrainian  people  in  the  United  States. 
The  goal  of  this  committee  is  to  present 
a  common,  united  anti-Communist  front 
for  people  of  Ukrainian  extraction  now 
living  in  America. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  patriotic 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  of  these 
thousands  of  Ukrainian-Americans  rep- 
resent the  same  beliefs  in  the  ideals  of 
true  democracy  that  is  cherished  by  the 
captive  Ukrainian  people.  I  am  honored 
to  salute  loyal  Ukrainians  everywhere, 
for  the  blood  they  have  shed,  and  the 
blood  they  will  shed,  if  need  be.  to  once 
again  restore  freedom  to  their  beloved 
land. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  300 
years  the  Ukrainians  have  cherished  but 
one  goal:  freedom  and  independence  in 
their  historic  homeland.  Although  they 
have  been  opp>osed  at  every  turn  by  op- 
pressive Russian  totalitarianism,  no 
alien  despotism  could  stifle  their  passion 
for  liberty. 


When  the  rotted  czarist  regime  crum- 
bled in  1917,  the  Ukrainians  realized  that 
the  long-awaited  moment  had  arrived. 
On  January  22.  1918,  they  proclaimed 
their  independence  and  established  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  Tirelessly 
they  worked  to  consolidate  their  new 
freedom,  but  finally  in  1920  the  vaUant 
Republic  was  overcome  by  a  new  Russian 
tyranny  even  more  cruel  than  the  last. 

Today  some  42  million  Ukrainians  suf- 
fer under  the  yoke  of  Russian  Commu- 
nist inhumanity.  Deplorable  though 
their  lot  is,  few  can  be  optimistic  about 
their  future.  But  as  we  saw  in  1918  the 
valiant  Ukrainians  will  proclaim  their 
love  of  freedom  whenever  circimistances 
give  them  the  opportunity.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  future  will  fulfill  their  worthy 
goals.  I  am  truly  proud  to  join  loyal 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  ancestry  in 
celebrating  today  the  44th  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Ukrainian  people  will  cele- 
brate this  month  the  44th  anniversary 
of  their  independence.  The  story  of  that 
independence  depicts  the  political,  eth- 
nic, cultural,  economic,  social,  and  reli- 
gious slavery  which  has  been  imposed 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  since  forma- 
tion of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

The  population  of  the  Ukraine  is  esti- 
mated at  41,893,000,  80  percent  of  whom 
are  Ukrainian  and  only  20  percent 
Russian. 

Concerning  the  Ukraine,  Lenin  said  in 
1917: 

Russia  cannot  exist  without  the  Ukraini- 
an sugar.  The  s.nme  can  be  said  regarding 
coal,  grains. 

Ukrainian  religion,  culture,  historj', 
and  language  have  been  distorted  by  the 
Russians.  The  Russian  past  itself  is  not 
immune  from  distortion.  The  Ukraini- 
ans are  among  the  nationalities  w'ho 
have  objected  to  Commimist  dictatorship 
and  to  the  imposition  of  the  Russian 
language  and  culture  upon  them. 

The  Ukraine  was  the  scene  of  many 
uprisings  against  communism  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties,  and  its  under- 
ground reappeared  in  full  force  con- 
stantly fighting  against  the  oppressors. 
Resistance  to  Soviet  rule  even  continues 
in  the  Ukraine  today. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom,  which  was  fought  so 
bravely,  was  so  ruthlessly  crushed,  and 
that  Ukraine  independence  must  be  ob- 
served in  foreign  countries  while  the 
Ukrainian  people  themselves  are  en- 
slaved. 

Here  in  the  United  States  there  are 
approximately  1  million  Ukrainian  refu- 
gees who  owTi  their  homes,  churches, 
social,  ix)litical,  scientific,  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  businesses,  and  other 
essentials  for  a  life  of  freedom  that  was 
denied  them  in  their  country. 

But  it  is  heartening  to  realize  that 
despite  the  years  of  suffering  Ukrainia 
has  endured,  its  spirit  of  independence 
still  lives. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  great  Ukrainian  people  for  their 
devotion  to  liberty.  I  think  it  is  well 
at  this  time  to  reiterate  that  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  in  the  most  oppressed  of 


all  lands,  there  glows  the  spark  that 
someday  may  set  the  world  ablaze  with 
a  newer  and  nobler  freedom  because  the 
love  of  freedom  and  the  devotion  to  hu- 
man liberty  of  so  great  a  people  well 
could  provide  the  inspiration  for  all  free 
peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  I  join  all  Amer- 
ica in  saluting  the  Ukrainian  people  and 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  one  of  the  groups  which  speak 
for  them  in  this  country. 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  country  we  celebrate  our  Independ- 
ence Day  on  July  4.  It  is  a  day  of  pa- 
triotic rededication,  but  it  is  also  a  day 
for  the  enjoyment  of  life.  What  a  dif- 
ference there  is  for  the  Ukrainian  people 
on  their  independence  day,  January  22d. 
Only  those  Ukrainians  living  in  exile  will 
pause  to  note  the  anniversary.  For 
them,  it  will  be  a  day  of  sorrow,  a  day 
to  dwell  on  the  might-have-been.  There 
will  be  no  parades,  no  dancing  in  the 
streets;  for  the  Ukrainian  Republic  born 
on  January  22,  1918,  died  in  infancy. 
Its  life  was  snuffed  out  by  the  Soviet 
Government,  with  no  noticeable  protest 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Soviet  myth  makers  have  long 
since  rewTitten  the  story  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Republic,  where  they  have  not  ex- 
punged it  altogether.  Composed  of  dem- 
ocratic elements,  and  supported  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  Ukrainian  people, 
it  dared  to  oppose  the  Communists,  who 
have  placed  the  stamp  of  opprobriimi 
on  it  ever  since. 

The  fate  of  the  Ukraine  should  be  a 
warning  to  us  all  to  pay  no  attention 
to  Commimist  propaganda.  For  years 
the  Soviet  Union  has  boasted  about  its 
nationalities  policy,  under  which  its 
various  nationalities  within  Russia  sup- 
p>osedly  enjoy  cultiu-al  freedom.  But  this 
so-called  freedom  allows  no  play  for  gen- 
uine nationalist  sentiment.  There  is  no 
easing  of  rigid  Communist  control. 
There  is  no  p>olitical  freedom  worthy  of 
the  name.  What  there  is  is  merely  win- 
dow dressing,  behind  which  the  Commu- 
nists suppress  all  national  manifesta- 
tions which  do  not  serve  their  interests. 

On  January  22,  and  every  day  of  the 
year,  democratic  Ukrainians  need  no  re- 
minder of  these  facts.  They  are  there 
for  the  rest  of  us,  particularly  those 
young  nations  attracted  by  the  siren 
song  of  communism,  to  ponder. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  44th  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Ukraine,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  courageous  Ukrain- 
ian people  who  have  struggled  cease- 
lessly and  so  valiantly  to  regain  their 
independent  status  as  a  free  nation. 

On  January  22,  1918.  the  people  of 
Ukraine  for  the  first  time  realized  their 
dream  of  inder>endence  at  the  close  of 
World  War  I,  when  the  Ukrainian 
leaders  proclaimed  their  national  inde- 
pendence from  the  oppression  and  cruel 
domination  of  Rtissia, 

This  marked  the  formal  and  official 
restoration  of  the  independence  of  the 
Ukrainian  nation. 

Unfortunately,  freedom  was  short- 
lived, and  in  1920,  after  a  brief  span 
of  only  2  years  of  independence.  Ukraine 
was  attacked  by  tiie  pi»wiftn  Communist 
forces,  overrun  by  Uie  Red  Army  in  a 
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fierce  and  bloody  struggle,  and  incorpo- 
rated against  the  will  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  spite  of  all  the  efforfe  of  the  Com- 
munists to  destroy  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tional identity,  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  refused  to  submit  to  Russian  en- 
slavement and  have  stood  firm  in  the 
faith  expressed  in  their  historic  national 
anthem.  'Ukraine  Will  Never  Die  " 

Today  the  40  million  Ukrainian  natiun 
is  held  in  bondage,  the  largest  captive 
non-Russian  nation  in  the  US  S  R  and 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  piiu;ht  of 
these  people  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
not  only  to  the  United  States  but  to  all 
the  people  of  the  free  world. 

On  this  44th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine,  we  join  with  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  with  those  of 
Ukrainian  descent  everywhere  in  the 
fervent  hope  and  prayer  that  the  sacri- 
fices and  valiant  courageous  struRcle  of 
the  people  of  Ukraine  will  be  victorious, 
and  that  the  liberation  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  will  come,  and  the  independence 
of  Ukraine  will  soon  be  reestablished 

Mr  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr  Speaker, 
there  is  a  particular  significance  in  the 
notice  given  to  the  44th  anniversary  of 
the  Ukraine,  not  only  here  today  in  this 
Chamber,  but  throughout  our  country, 
and  throughout  the  world. 

For  the  times  are  breeding  the  dis- 
solution of  the  last  expanses  of  empire. 
and  the  whole  world  knows  that  the 
Soviet  Russian  empire  is  the  cruelest. 
the  most  illegal,  and  the  bigge.st  empire 
in  the  world  today. 

The  largest  captive  non-Rus.sian  na- 
tion, with  some  40  million  people,  con- 
tinues only  by  force  and  subversion  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Soviet  empire.  It  is 
just  as  certain  that  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  once  again  will  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent as  a  nation,  as  it  was  a  genera- 
tion ago  that,  sooner  or  later.  India 
would  be  independent  of  the  British 
Empire. 

When  25  new  nations  have  broken 
their  way  out  of  empire  and  taken  their 
seats  in  the  parliament  of  man.  how- 
can  Russia  expect  to  much  longer  hold 
Ukraine  and  the  other  nations  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  in  bondage '' 

A  definite  answer  to  this  question  can- 
not be  supplied  Just  now,  but  the  an- 
swer IS  on  the  way. 

Soviet  Russia  has  demonstrated 
through  the  years  that  it  cares  nothing 
about  morality,  about  ethics  between  the 
people.s  of  the  world,  about  international 
law.  But  in  these  critical  times — and 
there  is  evidence  that  the  times  are  more 
critical  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  than 
they  are  in  the  free  world — Russia  has 
demonstrated  that  she  does  want  to 
maintain  a  favorable  world  opinion,  no 
matter  by  wh.it  means 

K^irushchev  becomes  enraged  at  any 
reference  to  the  plight  of  Ukraine  and 
all  the  other  captive  nations  He  is  par- 
ticularly nervous  about  the  disclosures 
by  Moscow's  agent.  Stashynsky.  about 
the  murders  of  Ukraine  leaders  m  exile 
m  1957  and  1^59, 

The  day  will  come  when  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  Its  leaders  must  come  to  judg- 
ment for  its  crime  against  freedom-lov- 
ing people  everywhere. 


So.  on  this  44th  anniversary  of  the  day 

that  means  so  much  m  the  illustrious 
past  of  Ukraine,  let  us  here  pour  it  on. 
m  our  exposure,  in  our  denunciation, 
and  in  our  determination  to  seek  the 
good  offices  and  to  join  with  all  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world,  in  bringim,' 
about  m  time  the  disyoruint;  by  the  So- 
viet colonial  colossus,  of  Ukraine  and 
the  other  captive  nations. 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speak,  r.  it  is  appro- 
priate for  us  to  pay  tribute  today  to 
Ukrainians  everywhere  on  the  4  4th  anni- 
versary of  their  nation  s  short-lived  in- 
dependence The  pt'oples  vi  the  Ukraine, 
whether  they  now  reside  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, the  United  States,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  hold  one  cause — the  re- 
newed independence  of  their  country — 
deeply  within  their  hearts.  We  Ameri- 
cans take  this  oiiportunity  to  rea.ssure 
them  and  their  Communist  ma.sters  that 
a  free  Ukraine  is  our  cause  as  well 
There  is  no  difference  in  our  conception 
of  their  ri  "ht  to  freedom  than  there  is 
in  the  rmht  of  H-uvary.  Pnland  or 
Lithuania  to  self-determination  The 
nation  was  subu-ated.  its  unique  char- 
acteristics mostly  destroyed,  and  the  will 
of  the  people  cuiit rolled  by  a  f.)rei'-;n 
jK)wer 

Dunn.;  these,  the  beKinnin«  days  of 
the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  redt-dicate  our- 
selves to  another  closely  related  efTnit 
the  establishment  of  a  Six-cial  Commit- 
tee on  Captivf  Nations  withm  this  HuU-x- 
of  Representatives  Such  a  committer 
will  be  of  concrete  aid  m  providing  offi- 
cial evidence  of  Americas  continuintj 
concern  for  the  pliaht  of  peoples  sub- 
jected to  Communist  imperialism  Fa:- 
thermore.  it  will  indicate  our  seriuus  in- 
tent to  point  out  to  the  new  nations  of 
the  world  that  imperialism  must  be  rec- 
ot,'nized  a.s  a  major  facet  of  Rii.ssian 
foreiK'n  policy  Through  a  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations  the  detailed  record 
of  Ru-ssian  imperialism  can  be  a.s.sembled 
and  dissemina'ed  A  kireat  he  can  be 
dis.>ected.  and  th.e  truth  can  be  known 
To  create  a  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions this  year  Viould  be  a  proper  way 
in  which  to  honor  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  and  to  aivf  new  hope  to  all  sim- 
ilarly oppre.ssed  peoples  thruU;;hout  the 
world 

Mr  SHORT  Mr  Speaker  the  com- 
memoration ttKlay  of  the  44th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Ukrainian  Independence  Day 
brings  vividly  to  mind  the  plight  of  the 
40  rniilion  or  su  i)ef)ples  m  the  Ukraine 
now  living  as  a  captive  nation 

P;uf  Lev  E  Dobrian.skv.  chairman 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Cornniittee  of 
America.  Lnc  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, asserts 

There  is  no  speculation  as  to  how  colonial 
M  >scow  re.icU  when  truths  about  captive 
Ukraine  .ire  raised  The  evidence  Is  sub- 
.statitlal  cleiir  and  Indisputable  When  fiir 
the  first  time  ihe  86f.h  CunKres.s  listed  tlils 
n.^tum  in  the  captive  naflijna  resolution, 
Khnishohev  suffered  a  nightmare  At  the 
recent  22d  Party  Congress  he  again  atticked 
the  res<ilutl<'n  In  la60,  Canada  s  Prime 
Minister  dwelled  on  Ukraine  In  a  U  N  ad- 
dress, and  Mjscow  maligned  him  for  wceJcs 
III  an  unprecedented  memo  of  November 
25  our  U  N  Ambassador  stres.«ied  Moscow  » 
colonial  domination  over  Ukraine,  and  the 
Russians  were  stunned      'I'he  recent  confes.- 


alon  by  Moscuv. 's  agent  H.  )^'d.in  N  .Slaahyn- 
sky  to  the  murders  of  patriotic  Ukrainian 
leaders  In  exile  Dr  l-ev  R  Rebel  In  1957 
and  .Sfep.in  Bandera  In  1959 — give*  further 
prot.f  iif  Khrushchev's  terrori.-^ni  and  his 
tej.1  of  Ukr.iiiiian  natlonall.snr  If  we  seek 
to  g.iin  the  ortenslve  in  the  cold  war.  these 
fe*  ex  miples  sImw  why  It  is  so  necessary  to 
spotlight  thp  tiptlve  st.itus  of  Ukraine. 

In  my  own  b'tate  of  North  Dakota,  we 
ha\e  many  fine,  outstanding  citizens  of 
Ukrainian  descent  who  are  nolding  big 
celebrations  today  in  the  Belfield  and 
Wilton.  N  Dak  ,  areas  Dr.  Anthony  Zu- 
kousky,  of  Steel.  N  Dak.,  president  of  the 
North  Piikota  branch  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congre.ss  Committee  of  America  has  pre- 
pared the  following  release  which  I 
would  like  to  quote  to  further  emphasize 
the  importance  of  this  event  to  the  free 
Western  World  lest  we  forget  those  cap- 
tive souls  in  the  Ukraine  who  are  behind 
the  bars  of  Soviet  domination  and  slav- 
er\  : 

Ukrmn:a.v    In:  f.pr.NOF.Nei    Dat 

Ou  January  22.  1962,  It  will  be  44  years 
sUiL-e  a  free  and  independent  state  of  the 
Uk.r.ilnl.vn  people  a  .ts  established,  which  s*  as 
..n  January  22.  IHIH  in  Kiev,  the  capital 
>'f  the  Ukr.iii.c 

On  J.muarv  22.  ISilS  a  free  and  dem..- 
cratlcally  elected  parliament  and  Kovern- 
ment.  issued  a  solemn  ai-t  and  procl.imation 
of  the  reestablishment  of  the  Ukraine  as  a 
soverpl>(n  Indepenlent  nallun,  called  the 
Ukramrm  Nirion.il   R'publlc 

( )n  tni.s  (x;cfuslon  we  uoiild  like  to  rei-all 
th.it  on  November  25.  1961.  the  Honor:\l)le 
AUial  E  Stevenson.  US  representative  to 
tiif  U:.u<-d  Nations,  ad.lre.s.-.ed  the  U  N  Clen- 
ir.ii  .•\^senil>ly.  In  uhirh  he  expressed  the 
views  of  the  US  delegation  on  the  Soviet 
niemor.mdum  reg.irUii.j^  colonialism  and  im- 
perialism, ai.d  It  was  one  of  the  finest  and 
best  US.  prp.'^ent.itlons  in  the  United  Nu- 
tlons  yet  on  Rus-slan  Communist  colonialism 
m  the  USSR  Mr  .Stevenson  said  that  the 
S<-iviet  Union  h  \.s  been  wa((tng  a  war  on 
■  colonialism'  In  tlie  U  N  but  only  ag  iinst 
the  so-called  Western  colonialism,  while  In 
fart.  Mr  Stevens<jn  contended,  the  USSR 
tixl.iy  is  the  gre.itest  empire  in  the  world 
where  millions  of  eiisl.ived  j)eople.s  axe  de- 
nted the  riKht  of  self-determination  and  in- 
dependence Citing?  a  declaration  of  rlKhts 
l.s»iied  by  the  Rus.slan  Bolsheviks  In  1917. 
which  pr  Kiaimed  the  right  of  the  nations 
of  Rusla  to  free  self -determlnRtlon.  Includ- 
iHk;  the  right  to  iecetJe  .md  form  Independent 
st.ites '■  Mr    .Stevenson   stated 

H  iw  ilid  this  'rlKhf  work  In  practlrr? 
An  lnde(>endent  Ukrainian  Republic  was 
reco»{ni/erl  bv  'he  B  'l.slievlks  In  1917,  but  !n 
1917  they  e.st:ibll><hed  a  rival  republic  In 
Kharkov  In  July  1923.  with  the  help  at  tl;e 
Red  army  a  ITkrilnlan  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public was  c\'  ihlished  ind  lncorjv)r  ited  !nio 
the  USSR 

Wi*  recall  these  pronoun'-ements  on 
Ukraltie  by  the  hlk'hest  U  .S  ofBclal  at  this 
tmie  ai  this  month  Ukrainians  In  the  free 
world  will  observe  'he  44th  anniversary  '>f 
the  procl.imition  of  independence  of  the 
Ukr.xlnian  Nation  il  Republic 

The  young  and  democratic  Ukralni.m 
state  w.wj  recr.«?nlze<  bv  a  numt>er  of  g"v- 
eriiments,  lncliidin»  the  Soviet  Russian 
Cfovernmenf  and  It  endeavored  to  pursue  Its 
own  free  course  m  h.irni ony  and  peace  wi'h 
other  nations  But  Comnujnist  Ru.ssla  be- 
gan a  w  ir  iif  agvres.si i>n  .igaln.^t  Ukraine, 
despue  the  f  trt  th.it  It  officially  recognized 
the  Independence  of  Ukraine  and  pledged 
Itself  to  respect  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Ukrainian  nation  For  almost  4  years  the 
Ukrainian  nation  gallantly  defended  Its 
newly  established  state  but  deprived  of 
millt;vrv.  eeonomic  and  diplomatic  support 
bv  the  Western  nations    it  succumbed  to  the 
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-uperior  military  forces  of  Communist  Rus- 
-i.i  By  the  end  i-f  1920  Ukraine  was  occu- 
pied by  Russian  Communist  troops  which 
lieljied  \o  establish  a  puppet  Communist  re- 
gime, which  eventually  proclaimed  Itself  a 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic"  and  In 
1923  It  was  made  a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  the  Ukrainian  people  have  never  ac- 
cepted the  Commuiust  yoke  Imposed  upon 
them  by  .Moscow  <ind  Jiave  continued  to  fight 
f'lr  'heir  liber. ition  In  the  past  lour  decades 
the  Ukrainians  have  Kiven  ample  proof  of 
their  love  of  freedom  and  their  desire  for 
genuine  independence  Rus.slan  Commu- 
nist persecution  :i!id  oppression  o!  Ukraine 
has  evoked  worldwide  protests  and  indigna- 
tion We  recall  that  during  the  1960  session 
of  the  U  N  Cieneral  Assembly  a  number  of 
Western  st  itet.men,  including  the  Honorable 
Jolin  Ci  Diefenbaker,  Prime  Minister  of  Can- 
.id.i.  raised  their  voice.";  in  protest  .Tgalnst  the 
opfiression  and  enslavement  of  tlie  Ukrainian 
natlin  by  Communist  Russia  Both  the 
US  Congre.ss  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  have  recognized 
the  plight  of  the  Ukrainian  people  by  re- 
spectively enacting  and  signing  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  resolution.  whlcli  listed 
Ukraine  as  one  of  the  captive  nailms  en- 
slaved   by    the   Soviet    Union 

TixJay,  the  Ukrainian  p>eople  everywhere 
are  celebrating  the  memorable  d.i'e  of  Jan- 
Jiarv  22.  1918  as  their  greatest  national  holi- 
day The  Rus.snin  pupjsets  who  pose  as  a 
■Ukruinlan  Soviet  Government"  In  Kiev  are 
neither  repre.sentatlves  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple nor  tlie  Ukrainian  patriots  The  true 
Ukrainian  Oovernment  exists  to  this  very 
day  In  exile,  while  millions  of  Ukrainian 
patriots  are  either  In  the  underground  re- 
sistance exiled  In  Sll>eria  or  genocided  en 
masse  by  the  Russian.s 

But  there  Is  a  le.sson  to  be  drawn  from 
M.is  Ukrainian  Indeperidence  anniversary 
The  West  has  played  an  Ignominious  role  by 
Mindly  rejecting  all  the  Ukrainian  pleas  for 
help  Instead,  it  supported  anachronistic 
;ind  antidemocratic  Russian  generals  and 
-.idnilrals  who  Hlnied  to  restore  what  could 
never  be  restored'  czarist  des[V)tism  In- 
stead of  giving  tangible  a.s-slstance  to  the 
Ukrainians  and  other  non-Russian  riatlons. 
which  alone  were  fighting  the  Bolsheviks, 
the  Wr.st  procrast  in.iied 

Today,  after  44  years  of  unrelenting  strug- 
gle against  Moscow,  the  Ukrainians  have 
made  much  progress  and  their  cause  \f 
knowTi  In  the  world  as  never  before 

The  cause  of  Ukrainian  freedom  and  In- 
dependence Is  no  longer  a  patriotic  desire  of 
'he  Ukrainians  It  has  become  a  political 
neces.slty  for  a  free  world,  since  Independent 
Ukraine  means  a  substantial  weakening  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  empire,  and  there- 
fore tlie  permanent  S<ivlet  threat  which 
hanirs  over  an  hUimidated  humanity 

Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  In  the 
St-ate  of  North  Dakota  are  planning  to  cele- 
brate the  f.  rlhcoming  44th  anniversary  of 
Ukraine  lnde[vendenc  c  on  January  22,  1962. 
m  Wilton  and  Belfield.  in  a  fitting  and  appro- 
priate manner  And  since  the  United  States 
of  America  remains  a  true  citadel  of  freedom 
and  a  hope  fiT  oppre.ssed  peoples  everywhere, 
the  44th  anniversary  ot  Ukrainian  indej>end- 
ence  provides  a  proper  occasion  for  the  y>oo- 
p!e  of  the  United  States  to  demt)nstrate  their 
.sympathy  with  and  understanding  of  the 
.tspirat Ions  of  the  Ukrainian  nation  t<.i  free- 
dorn  and  lndei>endence. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  add  my  remarks  to  those  of  my 
collea^;ues  in  callinp  attention  to  this 
day  as  the  44th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
'.ndependencc. 

If  we  are  ever  to  regain  the  offensive 
in  the  psychological  propaganda  arenas 
in  the  cold  war.  we  must  emphasize  to 
the    world    the    captive    status    of    the 


Ukraine  and  other  previously   free  na- 
tions held  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Ukraine  is  extremely  impwrtant  in 
this  instance  since  it  is  the  largest  cap- 
tive of  non-Russian  nations  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  spirit  of  Ukrainian  na- 
tionalism still  beats  deeply  in  that  vast 
area  of  Europe  despite  four  decades  of 
Communist  persecution.  The  Ukrainian 
people  represent  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  beastly  manner  in  which 
communism  has  held  millions  of  people 
in  bondage.  We  must  never  forget  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  these  brave 
people  to  once  again  enjoy  the  blessinus 
of  their  own  government,  to  maintain 
their  culture,  language,  religious  free- 
dom, and  to  enjoy  the  prominent  place 
they  deserve  in  the  family  of  nations. 

Even  thouj;h  the  Ukrainian  nation 
enjoyed  but  a  brief  perud  of  independ- 
ence and  through  that  entire  period  was 
under  pressure  from  Communist  forces, 
it  displayed  the  ability  and  sound  opera- 
tion to  maintain  a  government  dedicated 
to  the  fundamental  interests  of  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

Certainly  it  is  fitting  that  we  as  indi- 
vidual Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives pay  tribute  to  the  spirit 
of  Ukrainian  independence  in  join- 
ing Ukrainian  patriots  throughout  the 
world,  and  especially  those  sufTering 
imder  Soviet  domination  in  their  home- 
land, in  urging  an  atigressive.  affirmative 
action  on  the  part  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment in  consistently  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  U.N.  sources  and  other  inter- 
national agencies  to  the  true  nature  of 
Soviet  colonialism  in  the  Ukraine  and 
other  areas  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
January  22.  marks  the  44th  annnersary 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence  of 
the  Ukraine  National  Republic.  On  that 
date  in  1918  the  people  of  the  Ukraine, 
for  the  first  time  in  over  250  years,  tasted 
the  sweet  fruit  of  liberty.  The  czars, 
who  had  ruled  their  country  since  1667. 
had  been  overthrown  by  the  Russian 
populace  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Ukraine 
would  finally  join  the  community  of  na- 
tions as  a  free  and  independent  state. 
But.  as  in  Russia,  the  dictatorship  of  the 
Communists  soon  replaced  the  tyranny 
of  the  czars.  Only  2  short  years  after 
the  Ukraine  Republic  was  established  it 
was  overthrown  by  the  Red  army  and  the 
Ukrainian  people  were  once  again  under 
foreign  rule. 

Neither  the  years  under  tlie  czaiist 
yoke  nor  the  more  recent  pci  lod  of 
Communist  oppression,  however,  have 
dimmed  the  Ukrainians'  hope  and  yearn- 
ing for  freedom.  For  the  realization  of 
this  dream  they,  and  all  the  other  peo- 
ples subjugated  by  the  Communists,  look 
toward  the  United  States  and  its  free 
world  allies  for  support.  The  captive 
nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  take 
strength  and  couraf;e  from  our  firm  re- 
sistance to  the  Communists  in  West  Ber- 
lin, in  Laos,  and  in  Vietnam.  On  the 
anniversary  it  is  fitting  that  we  Ameri- 
cans rededicate  ourselves  to  the  ideals 
of  freedom  and  democracy  and  pledge 
ourselves  to  their  un';wer\ing  defense. 
Only  thu;  can  wo  !.;ive  tlie  UkrainJTn 
people  the  linpe  liiat  thcv  will  sron  bt 
free. 


Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
history  of  the  Ukrainian  p>eople.  like  the 
histories  of  the  other  East  European  peo- 
ples, is  full  of  miseries  and  misfortunes 
Since  the  signing  of  a  compact  between 
the  Russian  czar  and  the  Ukrainian 
leaders  in  1654.  stouthearted  and  liberty 
loving  Ukrainians  have  not  been  al- 
lowed, except  for  a  brief  2-year  period 
between  1918  and  1920,  to  enjoy  the  nor- 
mal benefits  of  a  free  and  independent 
life  in  their  historic  homeland.  The  40 
million  Ukrainians  have  been  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  turns  and  twists  of  fateful 
international  events.  For  more  than  300 
years  they  have  been  held  down  under 
the  oppressing  yoke  of  alien  despots 
They  have  endured  hardships,  priva- 
tions, and  indescribable  miseries.  They 
have  been  ruthlessly  persecuted  for 
clin'-iinu  to  their  national  ideals,  for 
rireaminq  and  cherishing  their  inde- 
pendence and  freedom.  Yet  no  oppres- 
sive measures,  no  amount  of  severe  per- 
secution could  compel  them  to  give  up 
their  ycarnine  for  freedom.  Instead,  op- 
pressions and  persecutions  have  united 
the  Ukrainians  against  their  foes  and 
held  them  together.  Then  toward  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War.  when  the 
decrepit  czarist  regime  was  overthrown, 
and  Austria's  hold  over  the  western 
Ukraine  was  broken,  the  Ukrainians  pro- 
claimed their  independence  and  estab- 
lished the  Ukrainian  National  Republic 

This  historic  event  took  place  on  the 
memorable  22d  of  January  1918.  a  day 
w  hich  has  become  a  landmark  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ukraine  and  remains  the 
brishtest  spot  in  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  independence.  Unfortunately, 
the  newly  boiTi  Republic  was  suffering 
under  severe  handicaps.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  powerful  foes,  ready  to 
pounce  upon  it  and  put  an  end  to  its  ex- 
istence. And  that  is  what  happened, 
even  before  the  joy  and  jubilation  had 
ceased.  Before  the  Ukrainian  people  had 
any  time  to  recoup  their  losses,  they 
were  attacked  by  their  inveterate  foe. 
the  Red  army.  Early  in  1920  enemy 
forces  entered  and  occupied  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country;  soon  the  whole 
country  was  overrun,  and  all  Ukrainian 
opposition  was  ruthlessly  crushed.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year  Ukraine  became  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  those  fateful  days,  for  more  thun 
40  years.  Ukraine  has  been  submei'U'd  m 
the  Soviet  empire,  and  the  Ukrainian 
people  suffered  grievously  under  Soviet 
totalitarianism.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  country  is  sealed  off  from  the 
free  world.  The  people  of  Ukraine  are 
not  allowed  to  travel  abroad,  nor  are  the 
people  of  the  free  world,  except  under 
carefully  guided  Communist  supervision, 
permitted  to  go  to  Ukraine.  Thus  the 
country  has  become  a  large  prison  house 
for  its  people.  Their  most  cherished 
possession  is  their  spirit  of  freedom.  In- 
human Kremlin  agents  have  resorted  t-o 
every  devise  to  deprive  the  Ukrainian 
people  of  this  possession,  but  fortunate- 
ly they  have  not  succeeded  in  their  ta.sk 
Today,  even  under  the  most  relentle-^;-  of 
Communist  totalitarian  tyrannies,  the 
sturdy  and  stouthearted  Ukrain:aa 
clings  st:^adfastly  to  his  national  ideai? 
and  still  preserves  his  fervent  l.^ve  for 
freedom  and  independence. 
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The  Ukrainian  people.  In  and  out  of 
their  homeland,  have  been  a  boon  to  the 
communiMes  in  which  they  lived.  In 
th:.s  country  they  have  been  noted  for 
their  Industry,  ingenuity,  and  tenacity 
for  hard  work.  They  have  never  shunned 
heavy  labor  in  preference  to  some- 
thinii  less  arduous.  In  this  respect  their 
tou:;h  and  resilient  physique,  and  their 
tenacious  nature  have  served  them  well. 
Hundreds  of  loyal,  patriotic,  and  hard- 
working,' Americans  of  Ukrainian  origin 
have  always  ylven  excellent  account  of 
them.selves  in  this  country.  I  can  say 
this  because  I  have  known  many  of  them 
in  my  concrressional  district,  and  liave 
seen  thrm  at  work.  In  certain  part.s  of 
my  Slate  thry  constitute  the  core  of 
sturdy  and  ."Stouthearted  laborers  v.  ho 
perfumi  heavy  but  necessary  ta  ks  with 
dl.stinction.  These  people  of  solid  char- 
acter have  contributed  to  their  full 
measure  to  the  free  and  democratic  way 
of  life  and  this  Etreat  Republic.  They 
have  been  a  positive  force  in  the  build- 
in?  of  our  democratic  Institutions,  and 
they  h?ve  always  been  ready  to  f.r-ht  and 
die  for  the  preservation  of  the.'^e  in.sti- 
tutions  In  the  words  of  the  lmmf)rtal 
Uk'-ainian  national  poet,  Taras  Shev- 
ch"nko-  "Thoy  are  really  poor;  yrs.  and 
naked,  but  in  freedom  they  can  pray 
to  God  "  Today  on  this  solemn  occnsion, 
I  am  happy  to  join  them  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  thf"  44th  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  UINGEIX.  Mr  Speaker,  nn  Jan- 
uary 23.  the  Ukrainian  people  will  cele- 
brate the  44th  amiiversary  of  th^nr 
independence 

Ever  yince  16")4.  when  th^*  Ukrainian 
leaders  .-i^ned  a  pact  with  tlie  Ru.'^  lan 
czar  thee  unfortunate  people  have  not 
known  fro  "'iom  but  for  a  brief  2  year 
period.  1918  20. 

The  mrmorablo  cvr-nt  t<  ok  p'ace  .-con 
after  the  Rus.sian  revolution  of  1017  At 
that  t-me  th.e  Ukraini.^ns  w-'^r'^  under  the 
combined  ri!':"  of  imperial  R'!.s.sia  and 
the  Au^t:o-Hun<arian  monarchy.  The 
overthrow  cf  the  czar  in  Russia  coupled 
with  the  coI'.Tp.'-e  of  the  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  monarchy  enabled  the  I'krainians. 
on  January  --.  1918.  to  finally  cbtam 
their  freedom.  This  period  of  freedom, 
unfortunately,  was  to  be  short-lived. 
Early  m  1920.  the  Red  anny  entered 
the  ea'-item  part  of  Ukrainia.  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  they  had  occupied  the 
entire  country  The  Ukrainian  Socialist 
Soviet  Reniibiic  was  made  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union 

Thp  hard-shlD-^  that  the  Ukrainian 
people  have  had  to  endure  under  Crm- 
m-:ni-.t  rul?  is  common  knowledge.  The 
Kremlin  attempted  to  obliterate  all  ves- 
ti'^e';  of  Ukrainian  nationalism.  Ukrain- 
ian history  and  literature  were  revised 
to  show  how  dependent  the  Ukrainians 
were  in  pa=;t  and  future  on  their  '•bene- 
factors," the  Russians.  To  this  day. 
trials,  execution,  and  deportations  char- 
acterize the  Communist  attempt  to  keep 
the  Ukrainiano  under  the  prip  of  the 
Soviets. 

Unable  today  to  express  th  ir  desire 
for  freedom  in  their  enslaved  land.  the^,e 
unfortunate  people  look  toward  their 
Ukrainian  friends  and  relativ- s  in  the 
free  countries  of  the  world  to  speak  for 
them.    la  our  country  this  is  being  done 


chiefly  by  the  Ukrainian  Congressional 
Committee.  This  organization  made  up 
of  native-born  Americans,  naturalized 
citizens,  and  recent  immigrants  from  the 
Ukraine,  ha.s  been  working'  uncea.-;ln«ly 
for  eventual  Ukrainian  freedom  and 
independence 

Conse<iuently,  it  is  anp.opiiate  partic- 
ularly on  this  the  44th  anniversary  of 
I'krainian  independence  that  all  .^meri- 
cans  join  with  the  I'krainian  Con- 
^•ressional  Committee  in  voicing  their 
concern  for  the  .subjuitated  Ukrainian 
r>eop'.e  For  it  l.s  only  by  keepins^  the 
fate  of  the.se  en^^laved  people  constantly 
to  the  forefront  of  human  con.sciousne.ss 
that  we  can  ever  hope  that  the  force  of 
world  opinion  will  ai.i  in  the  eventual 
f:c  dom  of  not  only  the  Ukraine,  but  all 
the  captive  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain 

Mr  GAI  I.AGHER  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
a  .>ad  f.ict  that  for  four  decad>'?.  .'iome 
42  ^million  .stouthearted  and  callant 
Ukrainiai^s  have  suffered  under  their 
ruthle.ss  taskmasters.  Communist  total- 
itarian tyrants  as  their  foref.itliers  had 
toiled  under  czari.-t  Ru.v^ians  for  25D 
years.  Indeed,  in  more  than  300  years 
the  liberty  lovma:  Ukrainian  people  have 
known  frcdom  for  onlv  the  brief  pt  r.  d 
of  2  years,  between  1918  to  1920.  But 
the.se  cruel  facts  do  not  tell  the  story 
of  the  Ukrainian  people's  strucple  for 
freedom  and  independence.  That  struK- 
uie  culminated  in  the  birth  of  the 
likrainian  Republic  in  January  of  1918. 
Iho  date  of  tliat  event.  January  22.  be- 
rame  a  turning  po.nt  in  the  history  of  the 
Ukrainian  pecp'.e.  and  tins  remains  in 
their  annals  as  a  national  holiday. 

Since  the  birth  of  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
pubhc  44  years  a"0.  and  particularly 
■ince  it.s  destruction  by  the  Red  army 
in  1920.  the  per  pie  of  Ukraine  have  suf- 
fered even  more  than  their  ance.stors 
had  under  callous  czarist  atrents.  They 
hiive  been  di.-posscssed  cf  their  worldly 
f  ossessions  and  reduced  once  atiain  to 
the  statu.s  of  serf.>  They  have  been  de- 
nied all  forms  of  freedom  in  Uieir  his- 
toric liomeland.  and  driven  to  hard  w(  rk 
for  the  benefit  of  their  alien  overlords 

However,  despite  all  this  suffering  and 
misfortune  the  Ukrainians  have  kept 
faith  wlih  their  tradition.  They  still 
fervently  cherish  their  ideals  of  freedom 
and  independence  in  their  homeland. 
In  the  sad  history  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple dunnF,'  the  last  several  decades  this 
IS  the  most  cnccurasing  fact.  On  this 
44lh  anniversary  of  their  historic  inde- 
pendence day  we  in  the  free  world  WLsh 
I  hern  more  power  in  their  slrut'gle  for 
their  ri,;hteou.i  cause — peace,  happiness, 
freedom,  and  independence  in  tlieir 
homeland. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
hearts  go  cut  today  to  the  victims  of  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy  who 
arc  living  under  the  heel  of  dictatorslup 
in  Ukraine. 

We  wish  they  mifjht  have  the  privilege 
of  openly  celebrating  Independence 
Day — it  was  44  years  afto  today  that 
Ukraine  acquired  its  brief  period  of  free- 
dom— ja.st  as  we  celebrate  our  Independ- 
ence Day  on  July  4. 

Instead  of  celebrating:,  however,  the 
brave  people  of  this  small  country  live 
under  the  cloud  of  the  Kremlin.     The 


coimtry  is  merely'  another  colony  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  dominated  by  the  lords 
of  Moscow  who  vociferously  proclaim 
at:amst  colonialiMn. 

We  have  withm  our  shores  a  million 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  and  we 
join  them  on  this  occasion  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  those  brave  countrymen  who  made 
their  brief  independence  possible.  We 
hope  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
the  people  of  Ukrair.e  can  really  cele- 
Liale  another  and  true  Independence 
Dav. 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr  Six>aker,  today 
marks  the  44th  annivi  rsary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public, which  was  proclaimed  on  Janu- 
aiv  22.  1918. 

I  uould  like  to  join  luy  colleaKues  in 
conunemoratinji  this  occa.sion.  and  hon- 
oring the  Ukrainian  people  who  for  2 
shfirt  years  from  iyi8  to  lt)20  established 
and  maintained  a  free  and  independent 
•-'.ite.  and  who  after  four  decades  of  sub- 
jugation to  Soviet  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion are  an  inspiration  to  freemen 
everywhere  in  their  dedication  to  free- 
d'tn  and  their  hope  for  independence. 

The  i>eople  of  the  Ukraine,  who  have 
been  endowed  with  great  courage  and  an 
ambitioii.s  spirit,  are  unable  to  celebrate 
tlieir  own  independence  today  bccau."e  of 
this  Soviet  oppression.  But  we.  as  trus- 
tees of  their  cause,  can  do  so  for  them 
ill  the  fervent  hope  that  their  spiiit  and 
determination  will  be  lewarded. 

On  this  occasion,  let  the  Ukrainian 
people  t)e  assured  ihat  we  will  plead  and 
f.ght  for  them,  and  that  their  courape 
and  hope  wull  not  be  in  vain. 

The  American  people,  many  of  whom 
aie  relatives  and  descendants  of  the 
Ukrainians,  share  their  hopes,  and  on 
this  day  we  mu.^t  rededicate  our.selves  to 
the  vear-round  task  of  leading  the  cause 
for  the  right  of  self-determination  for 
all  nations,  and  for  the  freedom  of  all 
men. 

Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr  Speaker.  In  years 
'  .  *.  I  hwve  ji;.nrd  my  colleni'.u-.s  in  tins 
HoiLse  in  paying  tribute  to  the  indomila- 
L'e  pe(p!e  of  the  Ukraine  who.  although 
.'•uhjugated  'oy  a  succssion  of  tyranni- 
cal empires,  have  ne-.  er  lost  tlicir  love 
of  freedom 

I  have  ne\er  ceasf^d  to  be  In.jjrcssed 
by  the  history  of  these  people,  who  have 
suffered  oppressajr  at  the  hands  of  the 
c7Ar.  and  the  commissar,  w  ith  but  a  brief 
4-vear  i)eiiod  of  frtedom  from  1918  to 
1921. 

It  is  the  44th  anni. ►'-rsary  of  this  short- 
lived but  lon!?-rf  membered  period  of 
Independence  that  we  salute  today.  And 
in  so  doing  we  pay  tribute  to  Ih.c  Ukrain- 
ians' deep-seated  love  of  freedom,  which 
decades  of  Soviet  terror  have  failed  to 
erase  In  their  frantic  effort  to  weld  to- 
gether an  empire,  the  Sovlet.s  have  at- 
tempted to  stille  the  dienity  ol  the  indi- 
viilual  and  his  pride  in  his  hcritar^e. 

We  can  never  forget  that  It  was  Mr. 
Knrusiichev  him.self  who  was  dispatched 
by  t!:e  tyrants  in  the  Kremlin  to  ruth- 
lessly and  blcx)dily  crush  a  Ukrainian 
attempt  t  :>  ram  independence.  While 
his  cruel  methods  kept  the  Ukraine  en- 
slaved, he  could  not  completely  erase  the 
hop*>  for  freedom. 

In  the  Ukraine  th.e  Soviet  tyranny  has 
demun-strated  its  determination  to  stamp 
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out  individuality,  and  in  the  Ukraine  re- 
sistance to  tiie  Communist  plan  has 
never  faltered. 

La.st  fall,  a  .subcommittee  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  had  tlie  occasion  to  tour 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  observing  its 
eduiational  system.  We  visited  Mo.scow. 
and  we  vi.sited  Kiev  — the  capital  of  the 
Ukraine  The  difference  in  the  spirit  of 
the  people  w  a.s  appitient. 

In  Mo'C(.w.  we  .saw  a  sullen,  gray.  ugly. 
(did  City,  dedicated  to  nothing  save  the 
liiumph  of  communism.  Kiev,  by  con- 
trast, was  colorfully  warm,  its  tree-lmed 
stieeUs  and  impressive  architecture  pay- 
inn  tribute  to  a  populace  who  will  never 
forget  Its  heritage  or  its  place  as  the 
cr.idle  of  Chi  i.stianity  in  Russia. 

The  Ukrainians  are  a  noble  people — 
their  re.spect  for  freedom  undiminished, 
their  pride  unquelled  even  by  centuries 
of  oppression. 

On  this  44lh  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence, let  us  remember  these  brave 
heroes  of  freedoms  fu; ht.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  fan  the  spark  of  freedom  and 
self-determination  that  still  burns  with- 
in the  captive  nations  of  Europe. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
January  22,  marks  the  44th  anniversary 
of  the  indeptuidence  of  the  Ukrainian 
N.Hional  Republic 

I  am  certain  tliat  the  commemoration 
in  the  United  States  of  this  important 
date  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  the 
millions  of  Ukrainians  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  describe  the 
tragic  plight  of  the  pe<Dple  living  under 
the  yoke  of  communism.  Deprived  of 
their  basic  rights  and  freedoms,  they 
frequently  live  in  abject  poverty,  in  fear. 
and  in  terror.  In  spite  of  this,  we  know- 
that  oppression  has  not  succeeded  in 
eradicating  from  their  hearts  their  love 
of  freedom  and  justice.  The  courage  and 
sacrifices  for  freedom  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Communist-dominated  nations  are 
an  inspiration  and  an  example  for  all 
of  us 

Today,  as  we  consider  the  early  indica- 
tions of  progress  in  our  arduous  struggle 
with  the  Communist  menace,  we  should 
reaffirm  our  sympathy  for  the  Ukrainian 
people's  quest  for  freedom.  We  earnest- 
ly hope  that  this  thirst  for  freedom  and 
justice  will  be  fulfilled  before  long  and 
we  pledge  our  continued  efforts  to  this 
end 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  the  44th  anniversary  of  hope  for 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine.  On  this  date 
in  the  year  1918.  the  proclamation  of 
independence  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  was  announced  and  a  new  sov- 
eri'iun  nation  was  born. 

But  liberty,  independence,  and  the 
blessings  of  self-determination  were 
short  lived  for  the  Ukrainian  people. 
Tlie  invading  hordes  from  the  Soviet 
Union  overran  the  Ukraine  and  turned 
its  people  into  vassals  whose  liv«s  were 
as  closely  controlled,  as  arbitrarily  regu- 
lated as  the  lives  of  any  serfs  during  tlic 
days  of  feudalism. 

F^ur  all  these  years,  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple have  suffered  under  the  burden  im- 
posed on  them  by  their  Communist 
masters.  They  had  been  bt>hind  the 
Iron  Curtain  for  decades  before  tlie  Hon- 


orable  Winston    Churchill   uttered    the 
phrase. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  in  Congress,  that 
our  Nation,  pay  proper  recognition  to 
the  brave  p>eople  of  the  Ukraine,  who 
still  strive  for  their  freedom,  who  still 
have  not  lost  hope  that  the  day  will 
come  when  they  once  again  will  be  free 
to  manage  their  own  lives,  to  elect  their 
own  government,  and  to  make  their  own 
decisions  for  the  future. 

Let  us  join  in  this  hope  that  this  day 
of  liberation,  of  freedom  for  the  Ukrain- 
ian people,  is  not  too  far  off,  and  let  us 
help  to  strengthen  this  hope  to  see  that 
It  one  day  becomes  a  reality. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  commemorating  this  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence. 

On  occasions  such  as  this  one  we  of 
this  distinguished  legislative  body  have 
the  opportunity  to  point  out  once  ag^in 
the  colonial  and  imperial  character  of 
the  Soviet  system. 

A  year  ago  I  vigorously  supported  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  the  captive 
nations  I  supported  this  proposal  be- 
cause I  am  deeply  committed  to  the 
notion  that  Congress  has  a  duty  to  do  all 
within  Its  pov,-er  to  call  universal  atten- 
tion to  Soviet  imperialism  and  colonial- 
ism. 

The  Soviets  liave  persistently  asserted 
that  they  are  opposed  to  imperialism.  A 
dominating  theme  m  their  propaganda 
is  their  .so-called  opposition  to  co- 
lonialism. 

However,  the  truth  must  be  emphasized 
again  and  again  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  itself  the  most  oppressively  imperial- 
istic and  colonial  power  of  modern  times. 

The  U.S.S.R.  is  a  multinational  state 
consisting  of  ethnic  groups  variously  esti- 
mated from  177  to  more  than  200.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  languages  and 
dialects  are  spoken  and  40  different  re- 
ligions practiced.  There  are  Ukrainians, 
Byelorussians.  Armenians.  Jews,  Lat- 
vians. Lithuanians.  Estonians.  Tatars. 
Uzbeks.  Kazakhs.  Azerbaijani,  and  many 
others — all  individual  ethnic  groups  with 
separate  historical,  cultural,  political, 
religious,  and  social  traditions  and  in- 
stitutions. Soviet  Russia  is  far  from 
being  a  mellsing  pot  of  nationalities;  it  is 
a  forced  union  of  people  who  resist 
assimilation  in  the  Soviet  mold.  It  is  a 
"prison  house  of  nationalities." 

Thus,  it  is  our  task  as  Members  speak- 
ing from  this  mecca  of  world  democracy 
to  point  out  to  the  world  the  profound 
contradiction  in  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
that  contradiction  is  this:  while  the 
Soviets  attack  the  West  for  colonialism 
and  imperialism,  their  country,  the 
U.S.S  R..  is  the  greatest  of  all  colonial 
and  imperial  powers  today.  More  than 
that,  Soviet  ambitions  continue  to  be 
colonial  and  imperialistic — they  seek  to 
rule  the  world. 

Few  times  during  the  year  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  this  one — the 
commemoration  of  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence— to  point  out  these  facts.  The 
Ukrainian  peoule  have  been  victims  of 
Bolshevik  oppression.  Decades  ago  they 
demonstrated  their  desire  for  freedom, 
but  that  was  denied  them. 


On  this  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence, therefore,  I  join  with  all  other 
Members  of  this  body  to  hail  a  people 
noble  in  their  aspirations,  but  above  all 
noble  in  themselves. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
celebration  of  the  44th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  the  Ukraine_is  occa- 
sion of  retrospect  and  a  hopeful  future. 
That  a  nation  which  knew  only  3  years  of 
complete  independence  can  maintain  its 
individuality,  its  perspective,  and  its 
hope  IS  indeed  a  cause  for  wonder  and 
praise.  Of  course  the  secret  of  this 
achievement  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  3 
years  were  but  the  fruition  of  an  age-old 
dream,  a  dream  with  the  very  concrete 
background  of  centuries  of  superior  de- 
velopm.ent  culturally,  politically,  eco- 
nomically, and  a  very  real  continuance  of 
the  independence  of  spirit  and  dura- 
bility of  character  which  marks  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Ukraine  wherever  they  may  be. 

This  strength  of  purpose,  the  proud 
and  independent  spirit,  has  endured  in 
spite  of  centuries  of  domination,  of  op- 
pression and  suffering  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  a  similar  fate  in  our  own 
times  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  Theii 
determination  has  but  intensified  under 
the  enforced  "Russiflcation"  under  gen- 
erations of  czars  and  repeated  exploita- 
tion of  their  superior  culture,  resources, 
and  economy  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Such 
resistance  lends  confidence  to  their  hope 
for  a  return  to  the  state  of  political  in- 
dependence which  we  honor  today. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all,  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  allowing  me  the  op- 
portunity to  say  something  about  a  sub- 
ject which  is  very  close  to  the  heartbeat 
of  the  American  people.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  his  continual  and  unceasing  efforts 
to  bring  this  commemorative  day  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people.  I  rise 
not  only  to  praise  his  efforts  to  give 
recognition  and  dignity  to  people  all  over 
the  world  who  are  struggling  for  free- 
dom but  also  to  commend  him  for  being 
relentless  and  untiring  in  his  determina- 
tion to  see  that  the  American  people  do 
not  allow  themselves  to  forget  these  peo- 
ple w  ho  want  to  be  free. 

I  have  the  following  observations  to 
make  concerning  the  44th  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  independence  which  we 
celebrate  this  day,  Januai-y  22: 

First.  As  Americans  we  do  recognize 
that  the  people  who  now  live  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  who  once  knew  a 
greater  freedom  know  full  well  that  there 
is  no  such  tiling  as  coexisting  with  com- 
munism. Since  I  have  been  in  Congress. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  a  great 
number  of  these  people  who  have  lived 
behind  the  treacherous  Iron  Curtain  in 
Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Cuba,  East  Ger- 
many, Rumania,  the  Crimea,  and  many 
other  areas  or  countries.  These  people 
all  work  tirelessly  to  explain  to  Amer- 
icans how  absolutely  impossible  it  is  to 
negotiate  or  in  any  way  compromise  with 
the  Communist  conspiracy  as  it  exists 
today.  I  think  they  ought  to  know,  be- 
cause they  have  lived  under  the  thumb 
of  this  criminal  conspiracy. 

Second.  Many  of  the  people  who 
have  come  to  our  country  after  living 
under  communism   are  convinced   that 
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America  is  the  last  stronghold  of  free- 
dom and  that  we  must  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  avoid  making  the 
mistake  of  capitulating  economically. 
psychologically,  and  militarily,  as  they 
urimit  their  respective  countries  did. 
I  hov  learned  the  tra'^ic  error  of  b<^!;pv- 
in^T  that  there  can  be  coexistence  only 
after  they  were  helplessly  trapped  in  the 
.vnare  of  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy  These  people  rmpha.'^ize 
over  and  over  again  that  we  Sfem  to  be 
making  the  .same  mistake  in  this  coifri- 
try  by  mentally  capitulating  inrh  by 
inch— that  we  must  avail  ourselves  c^f 
Ihfir  knowledge  of  how  to  moot  this 
challenge  and  'TO  en  the  cffen.sive. 

Third  Let  i  s  recognize  our  friends  in 
the  U.<ra:n;an  ar' .ts  who  wi.sh  to  be  free 
by  at  least  taking  the  time  to  educate 
ourselves  completely  as  to  what  this 
mpsm"ri7  nr.  gi^/antic.  fraud  actually  i.s. 
We  must  leani  how  communism  clan- 
de.stinr.v  ir.  r:  into  a  '.'iven  c  'U!iL;-y  v,t.!l 
in  advance  of  actual  physical  takeover 
to  mcnt.il!y  condition  the  people  of  that 
coTintry  to  capitulate  a  litt'e  bit  at  a 
t:m».  We  are  told  by  the-e  fine  rf^fu- 
^f.^.s  — many  of  them  are  now  Am'-^rican 
fiti^ens — that  the  Communists  accom- 
plish this  by  tearing  down  the  sense  of 
patrioti.sm,  the  concepts  of  con'-titutional 
laws,  the  strong  implications  of  local 
government,  the  firm  belief  in  spiritual 
and  religious  values,  the  concepts  of 
pri%ate  property  and  free  enterprise,  the 
well-kept  tradition  of  the  family  serving 
as  the  basic  unit  of  society,  ai^.d  finally 
and  most  important,  the  fiercely  held 
precept  that  certain  inherent  ric?hts  of 
the  individual  cannot  be  taken  from  our 
citi/cns  by  any  croup  or  state. 

Fourth  Several  escapees  from  the  'irr.p 
of  the  Communist  tyranny  have  warned 
u.s  that  we  are  not  vigilant  They  feel 
we  make  li-ht  of  the  statements  of  policy 
emanating  from  Communist  Party  rr.eet- 
inc,'^,  such  as  the  October  18.  1961. 
•■Repcrt  on  Program  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union"  presented  by 
Nikita  Khrushchev  in  Moscow  On  that 
date  under  the  title  •Communism'  Goal 
of  Partv  and  People"  N!r  Khrushchev 
said,  and  I  quote  from  the  November 
1961  i.ssue  of  Pol'.tical  Alfairs.  a  publica- 
tion identif.ed  as  the  basic  Communist 
publication  in  this  country: 

Yet  all  our  programs  arc  Interlir.kcd. 
Tiiken  as  integral  parts  of  a  single  whole. 
they  yield  a  clear-cut  and  tlme-t<»sted  Marx- 
Ist-I-enlnlst  theory  of  socialist  revolution, 
the  construction  ot  sxniillsm  and  conninu- 
nlsm. 

The  progTP.ms  ot  the  purty  muy  be  c  ni- 
p.irod  to  a  three-stage  rocket  The  first 
st.ige  wrested  our  country  away  from  the 
capltnUst  world,  the  second  propelled  It  to 
socliiUsm,  and  the  third  Is  to  plire  It  In  the 
orbit  of  communism.  It  la  a  wonderful 
nxkK,  comr.tde? 

In  Other  words  we  have  be^n  tuld  time 
and  time  again  that  tiie  Communists 
plan  to  undeimine  and  mentally  condi- 
tion us  to  accept  comniuiii-sm.  As  a  na- 
tion we  have  not  been  willing  to  admit 
that  one  ma;or  technique  they  use  to 
their  advantage  is  sociali.sm.  This  does 
not  mean  that  soi  lalism  is  communism, 
but  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  .said,  they  u.^e 
•social,  m  as  a  traasition  s'.aue  on  the 
road  to  c^mmun:sm."    Fur»hf>r,  W:lliam 
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Z    Foster  in  his  book,  'Toward  Soviet 
America."  has  made  the  same  point: 

There  .ire  stages  of  development  to  be  gr.ne 
ihr  -ut;h  The  first  of  the.se  is  the  transition 
period"  from  the  overthrow  of  capUall.sm  to 
the  establishment  of  socltiUsm;  then  there 
IS  thf-  perl  d  of  socl.iUsm.  which  Is  the  hrst 
pha.se  of  c-mmuiiUm.  The  complete  renU- 
zation  of  socialism  and  communism  In  any 
country  Implies  the  defeat  ot  the  world 
bourgeoisie. 

I  personally  feel,  as  one  Congressman, 
tiiat  the  best  way  for  us  to  begin  to  move 
toward  freeini?  the  pc>oplc  belimd  the 
Iron  Curtain  is  to  know  best  how  to  re- 
s- t  communism  at  home.  That  means 
resisting  the  .so-called  tantalizing  con- 
cepts of  .s'xriali.sm.  which  many  times 
pave  the  way  h^v  the  Communist  .nate. 
Mr  ROOSKVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  44 
vears  ago,  on  January  22.  1918.  the  indo- 
pende.nce  of  Ukraine  was  declared.  This 
marked  the  end  of  a  long  period  of  un- 
willing subjugation  to  alien  rulers  and 
tlie  fulfillment  of  the  aiipirations  for 
freedom  which  had  su.stained  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  throughout  many  adversi- 
ties. Unfortunately,  its  nearness  to  the 
avaricious  Soviets  forewarned  of  a  short 
life  for  the  nascent  republic. 

Scarcely  had  a  constitution  been 
adopted,  a  president  elected,  and  the 
work  of  constructing  a  democratic  state 
begun  when  the  forces  of  destruction  of 
Llie  republic  took  shape  In  November 
1918.  contrary  to  the  armistice  agree- 
ment. Joseph  Stalin  m  Moscow  set  up 
a  Ukrainian  Soviet  Government  com- 
posed of  Communist  leaders  of  whom 
only  one  was  Ukrainian.  By  December 
1.  a  manifesto  had  been  declared  pro- 
claiming the  Soviet  Government  and 
threatening  with  death  anyone  who 
obeved  the  laws  of  the  legal  Ukrainian 
Govemment.  The  legal  Ukrainian  Gov- 
ernment declared  war  on  Soviet  Russia 
but  by  November  1920  the  troops  of  the 
Ikruinian  National  Republic  had  been 
forced  into  retreat  by  the  Communists. 
Sub.sequently  Ukraine  was  Incorporated 
into  tlie  UiKon  uf  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. 

Although  they  have  been  forced  to  en- 
dure Communist  tyranny  and  the  sup- 
pression of  basic  civil  right.s.  the  Ikram- 
lan  people  have  not  given  up  tlieir  hope 
that  someday  they  will  live  in  freedom 
once  again.  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day  is  commemorated  to  sustain  that 
hope  and  encourage  the  peoples  living 
under  th'"*  Communist  government  im- 
posed by  Moscow.  It  is  comnumoruted 
here  on  the  floor  of  Congress  to  show 
that  the  i^eople  in  the  Ukrainian  Sovi-'t 
Socialist  Republic  have  not  been  for- 
gotten and  to  reaffirm  that  a  major  goal 
of  United  .'rtates  foreign  policy  Is  the 
strengthening  of  freedom  everywhere. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  congratulate  the  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  descent  for  their  contri- 
buiions  to  this  Nation,  their  concern  for 
th^  welfare  and  future  of  th^ir  relatives 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  their  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  freedom  all  over 
the  globe. 

Mr.  RAY.  .Mr  Speaker,  we  salute  the 
courageous  aspirations  of  Ukrainians  to 
free  their  native  land  from  the  scourge 
of  tyranny.  Althoui^h  the  Communists 
have    ruthlessly    suppressed    the    inde- 


pendence of  the  Ukraine,  we  know  that 
they  can  never  extinguish  the  light  of 
freedom  that  burns  in  the  heart  of  every 
Ukrainian  nationalist. 

Commemoration  of  a  day  of  inde- 
pendence for  a  nation  that  is  now  under 
the  yoke  of  Uttalitai  uin  rule  bnngs  sad- 
nes.s  rather  than  joy.  But  this  is  a  day 
for  rem->mbermg,  for  cncoura^jement, 
and  for  resolution.  We  are  reminded 
that  freedom  is  everywhere  threatened 
and  that  to  protect  our  freedoms  we 
must  pursue  with  vigor  policies  that  will 
extend  the  frontiers  of  freedom  to  the 
oppri.-v-ed. 

We  mu.st.  encourage  those  who  would 
otherwi.^e  desj^r.  We  have  not  forgot- 
ten th.-  brave  people  of  the  Ukraine.  We 
must  never  let  them  Hunk  that  we  have 
forgotten,  or  tiiat  wc  have  accepted  their 
present  unhappy  fate  as  permanent. 
The  pur:-uii  of  frced.>m  is  a  common 
goal;  in  this  we  are  united. 

So  let  us  resolve  Lu  make  every  day 
an  independt  nee  day  Let  not  a  day 
.;()  by  when  we  do  not  i.^.^ue  a  declaration 
of  ludepeiidLnce  for  the  etislaved  peo- 
ple.s  of  the  ConKnunist  world.  Today 
we  say  to  the  people  of  the  Ukraiiu-: 
•We  are  with  you  m  spirit;  do  not 
despair;  the  Communi.sts  cannot  win  a 
content  atramst   tl.e   human  spirit." 

Mr.  LlNDo.AV.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  44th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  iiidtpeiulencc.  It  is,  there- 
fore, fitting  and  appropriate  that  we 
pause  to  commemorate  this  annivtr- 
sary.  More  importantly,  this  historic 
anniversary  compels  us  to  renew  our 
message  of  support  and  dedication  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  millions  of  Ukrain- 
ians who  continue  to  seek  independence 
and  freedom  from  Soviet  oppre-ssion. 

The  1918  declaration  of  Ukrainian 
inde:-endence  was  short  lived.  The 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  attained 
freedom  for  a  mere  2  years  after  a  300- 
ycar  .struggle  against  oppression.  But 
that  spirit  anti  qiest  remains  despite 
Soviet  captivity.  Time  besix^aks  loudly 
of  the  indomitable  .spirit  of  the.sc  people, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  Soviet  military 
might  will  never  contain  that  .spirit. 

I  join  my  colleagues  on  this  historic 
occasion  to  salute  these  courageous  peo- 
ple, and  I  lock  fur-A  ard  to  the  day  when 
we  will  join  the  free  and  independent 
Ukrainian  people  in  marking  this  Im- 
portant event. 

Mr.  FARBSTF.IN  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
four  deca.ies,  some  42  million  stout- 
hearted and  gallant  Ukrainians  have 
sufTeriKl  under  the  yoke  of  their  ruthless 
Communist  t.iskmasters,  as  their  ances- 
tors had  done  under  czarist  Russians  for 
250  years.  This  liberty-loving  people  has 
known  freedom  and  independence  for 
only  2  years,  from  1918  to  1920,  whiii 
their  lengthy  strug!:le  for  freedom  and 
independence  culminated  in  the  birth  of 
the  Ukrainian  Republic.  The  22d  of 
January  1918  thus  btx-amc  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  UTtrainian 
people,  and  it  remains  In  their  annals  as 
a  national  holiday  But  In  1920  the 
young  Republic  was  ruthlessly  destroyed 
by  the  Red  army,  and  since  that  date 
the  {x>ople  of  Ukraine  have  suffered  even 
more  .sevr«rely  than  their  ancestors  before 
them.  Their  worldly  possessions  have 
been  taken  from  tliem  and  they  have 
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once  more  been  reduced  to  the  status  of 
serfs,  denied  all  the  natural  joys  of  their 
historic  homeland,  and  driven  to  hard 
work  for  the  benefit  of  their  alien  rulers. 
But  the  Ukrainians  still  cherish  the 
ic'f.il.s  of  freedom  and  independence  in 
their  homeland,  which  were  Immortal- 
i,-,ed  in  the  words  of  the  great  Ukrainian 
national  poet.  Taras  Shevchenko.  In  the 
sad  history  of  the  Ukrainian  people  this 
l.s  a  most  encouraging  fact.  On  this 
44th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  indcpend- 
t-icc  I  am  happy  to  join  my  countrymen 
of  Ukrainian  origin  to  wi^h  them  well  in 
their  strugnle  for  frecdam.  indepcnd- 
cnc?,  peace  arid  happiness  in  their  home- 
land. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Si;!  akcr,  when  wc  hail  the  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  Independence  Day  we  do 
not  have  in  mind  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  of  today.  We  honor 
that  which  declared  iUs  independence  on 
i:)ecember  27.  1917,  and  achieved  It 
.January  22,  44  years  ago.  The  so-called 
mvlependencc  of  that  area,  insisted  upon 
at  the  United  Nations  by  the  Union  of 
.Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  gain  sup- 
port for  what  was  to  be  a  series  of  Soviet 
vetoes,  is  a  travesty  upon  the  true  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ukrainian  people.  That 
has  been  maintained  not  because  of,  but 
m  spite  of.  the  Soviet  Union. 

Overrun  for  centuries  by  the  Ru.ssians, 
the  Ukraine  was  never  willingly  a  part 
of  their  territory  or  sympathetic  with 
the  neighbors  to  the  east.  It  turned 
more  to  the  west.  Its  superior  develop- 
ment and  culture  was  more  in  tune  with 
iliat  of  Western  Europe;  its  civilization 
much  older  than  that  of  the  Russia 
v^  !;;ch  .  ought  to  absorb  it. 

Dt -spite  all  efforts  of  its  neighbors  at 
domination,  the  Ukraine  has  remained 
all  but  superficially  apart.  Torn  asun- 
der as  it  has  been,  not  only  by  the  Rus- 
sians to  the  east  but  by  envious  neigh- 
bors to  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south. 
It  has  yet  remained  an  entity.  Though 
its  richer  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources have  been  tlie  envy  of  the 
raijacious  on  its  boundaries,  they  have 
also  been  the  basis  for  a  higher  degree 
of  civilization,  a  superiority  in  social, 
economic,  cultural,  and  religious  de- 
velopment. The  spirit  of  individuality. 
of  independence,  and  of  resistance  to 
almost  overwhelming  odds  is  likewise  a 
product  of  this  refinement. 

It  was  this  true  love  of  freedom  and 
loyalty  to  ethnic  origins  and  native 
characteristics  which  led  to  real  inde- 
pendence 44  years  ago.  The  conscious- 
ness of  a  rich  and  distinct  heritage,  a 
.-i)nit  of  liberty  have  remained  despite 
all  outward  political  adversity.  The  in- 
dt  pendence  of  the  Ukrainian  people  is 
as  alive  today  as  it  has  ever  been;  and 
It  will  ever  remain.  That  is  the  true 
independence  we  celebrate. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  44  years 
ago  today  a  new  repubhc  was  iKirn  on  the 
Eurasian  Continent.  The  shifts  and 
tides  of  «he  First  World  War,  combined 
v'th  the  final  coUapee  of  the  decrepit 
c/.arist  empire,  gave  the  Ukrainian 
peoples  the  opixartunity  they  had  been 
awaiting  for  250  years.  On  January  22, 
1918,  they  announced  their  love  of  lib- 
erty and  Independence  and  established 
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the  Ukrainian  National  Republic.  From 
its  inception  the  valiant  young  Repub- 
lic fought  bravely  against  overwhelming 
odds.  Powerful  forces  to  the  northeast 
were  determined  to  tramp'j  this  flower 
of  liberty ,  blooming  on  the  borders  of 
the  Russian  totalitarian  colossus.  Fi- 
nally in  i920  the*  stouthearted  Ukrain- 
ians could  hold  out  no  longer  and  the 
Communist  Russian  Army  swept  in  upon 
them.  All  freedoms  of  the  Republic 
were  wantonly  suppressed  and  the  na- 
tion became  fused  with  the  U.S.S  R. 

Today  there  is  no  freedom  in  the 
Ukraine.  But  the  just  love  cf  a  brave 
people  for  their  historic  homeland  can- 
not be  crushed  out  of  existence.  Al- 
though 42  million  Ukrainians  are  now 
called  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
must  never  forget  that  before  all  else 
they  are  the  people  of  their  land,  which 
is  the  Ukraine.  Terror  and  oppression 
cannot  stam.p  out  their  love  for  inde- 
l)endence.  It  can  only  in.spire  the 
noblest  strivings  for  freedom.  Truly,  the 
Ukraine  will  Uve  as  long  as  mothers 
whisper  to  their  sons,  and  men  stand 
strong  against  tyranny.  A  nation  like 
that  can  never  die. 

I  am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  join  loyal  Americans  of  Ukrainian  an- 
cestry in  this  celebration  of  the  44th 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  week  of  Januar>'  22,  millions  of 
Ukrainians,  as  well  as  freedom-loving 
people  everywhere,  are  celebrating  the 
44th  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  the  Ukraine. 

In  1920  Soviet  imperiahsm  extin- 
guished liberty  and  enslaved  the  people 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Ukraine.  But  lib- 
erty, recognizing  no  boundaries,  no  race, 
no  nation,  and  no  master,  could  not  be 
extinguished  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Ukrainians  have  coiu-ageously  main- 
tained their  goal  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence and  are  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us. 

They,  unlike  many  freemen,  recognize 
that  colonialism,  despite  the  vogue  to 
think  otherwise.  Is  not  a  malignancy  pe- 
culiar to  Western  civilization.  They,  un- 
like many  freemen,  realize  that  Commu- 
nist-dominated peoples  are  not  immune 
to  the  spark  of  freedom  that  glows  eter- 
nal in  the  human  heart.  They,  unlike 
many  freemen,  know  that  there  is  noth- 
ing permanent  nor  inevitable  about 
Communist  coloniali.sm  except  as  com- 
placent freemen  make  it  so. 

That  is  why  we  must  continue  to  keep 
alive  our  contacts  with  the  captive  peo- 
ples, thereby  encouraging  internal  pres- 
sure upon  the  regimes  for  domestic 
changes.  The  clear  voice  of  liberty  helps 
create  conditions  for  a  further  growth 
of  diversity  in  the  monolithic  Commu- 
nist structure.  Such  diversity,  increas- 
ingly visible  with  the  passage  of  time, 
gradually  cultivates  the  seeds  of  liberty 
and  Independence.  And  independence 
is  a  universal  right  as  valid  for  Europe 
as  for  Africa  and  Asia. 

Thus,  in  keeping  faith  with  our  best 
traditions,  all  Americans  on  this  anni- 
versary join  in  the  prayer  that  the 
Ukrainians,  as  well  as  all  captive  peo- 
ples, will  soon  achieve  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  44  years 
ago,  on  January  22,  1918,  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine  declared  their  independence 
and  e.stablished  the  LTcrainian  National 
Republic. 

It  was  a  time  of  strife  and  bloodshed. 
T'ne  great  war  was  still  in  progress  and 
the  Bolsheviks  were  consolidating  their 
rule  of  terror  in  Russia.  Kiev,  the  capi- 
tal city  of  the  Ukraine,  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Red  army,  and  the  Commu- 
nists v.ere  carrying  out  mass  executions 
there. 

In  the  midst  of  this  gloom  and  despair 
the  courage  and  faith  of  the  Ukrainians 
stood  out  as  a  beacon  of  light.  They 
v.cre  an  example  to  the  world  of  the 
unconquerable  desire  for  freedom  that 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  all  mtinkind. 

Unfortunately,  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic  was  short  lived.  Two 
years  after  it  had  been  proclaimed  the 
new  state  was  overrun  by  the  Russians. 
However,  the  past  40  years  of  Communist 
suppression  have  not  broken  the  spirit 
of  the  Ukrainian  people.  They  still 
maintain  their  firm  belief  in  their  right 
to  national  freedom,  and  on  this  anni- 
versary of  their  independence  day  I 
salute  them. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian extraction  and  friends  of  liberty 
everywhere  will  observe  the  44th  anni- 
versary of  Ukrainian  independence  with 
pride  and  sorrow. 

The  democratic  Ukrainian  Republic 
which  was  established  in  1918  was  in- 
deed a  landmark  in  that  nation's  long 
and  bitter  struggle  against  czarist  and 
Russian  rule.  It  is  tragic  that  this  can- 
dle of  liberty  was  so  quickly  to  be 
stamped  out  by  Soviet  oppression  and 
brutality. 

Yet.  despite  all  the  suffering  and  hard- 
ship, the  Ukrainian  people  have  shown 
great  strength  and  resourcefulness,  and 
their  desire  for  liberty  bums  as  fiercely  as 
ever  in  their  hearts.  That  this  spirit  of 
liberty  can  still  burn  so  brightly,  in  spite 
of  the  cruel  oppression,  executions, 
purges,  and  deportations,  should  be  noted 
by  people  everywhere. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  free  and  secure, 
the  flame  of  Ukrainian  liberty  should 
give  us  strength  in  the  heavT  burden  of 
defending  freedom  in  its  most  perilous 
hour.  To  those  who  are  among  the  new 
and  independent  nations,  the  evidence 
of  Soviet  colonialism  and  tyranny  in  the 
Ukraine  and  other  captive  nations  should 
well  reveal  the  mockery  which  the 
Soviets  make  of  such  pure  words  as  self- 
determination,  democracy,  and  freedom. 
And  for  those  who  are  living  under  the 
cloak  of  dictatorship,  let  the  spirit  of 
freedom  still  flaming  in  Ukrainian  hearts 
give  evidence  to  the  old  adage  that  man 
was  made  to  live  in  freedom  and  not  in 
slavery. 

I  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
noting  the  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
independence  and  reminding  the  captive 
peoples  everywhere  that  we  in  America 
do  not  accept  their  slavery  as  final,  that 
we  are  confident  that  freedom  will  again 
shine  in  their  lands,  and  that  they  will 
take  their  place,  as  is  their  God -given 
right,  among  the  community  of  sovereign 
nations. 
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Mr  ST  GERMAIN  Mr  Speaker  it 
IS  a  privilege  for  me  to  ruse  in  tribute  to 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine  on  the  44th 
iumiversary  of  their  Independence  Day 
It.  IS  an  irony  of  our  time  that  this  k're.it 
people,  as  well  as  those  in  other  part.s 
i)f  Eastern  Europe,  are  enslaved  beneath 
the  yoke  of  despotism  after  two  wars 
fouKht  to  preserve  democracy  and  the 
ri«ht  of  all  peoples  to  freedom  It  is  an 
irony  of  our  time  that  we  saUiie  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine,  and  those 
throughout  the  satellite  nations  for  their 
love  of  freedom,  their  search  for  justice. 
and  their  faith  in  the  Almi*?hty  while 
the  people  themselves  can  sive  no  ex- 
pression to  that  love  of  freedom,  that 
search  for  justice,  that  great  faith 

The  struggles  of  the  Ukrainians  and 
their  hopes  for  the  future  are  of  great 
personal  interest  to  me  My  maternal 
heritage  is  Ukrainian  and  my  association 
with  this  great  people  began  in  my  home 
when,  as  a  child.  I  learned  tlie  folklore, 
traditions,  ideals,  and  history  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  homeland.  It  is  a  proud 
tradition  with  a  great  heritage  I 
learned  of  the  struggles  of  the  people 
for  independence,  their  yearning  for  tlie 
freedom  they  had  so  seldom  known, 
and  their  hopes  for  a  future  when  then- 
nation  could  take  its  place  in  the  "Aorld 
of  free  states. 

I  am  certain  that  the  seethinp  emo- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple will  be  given  e.xpression  in  the  fu- 
ture History  has  shown  that  when  a 
people  have  the  yearning  for  freedom 
this  yearning  cannot  be  subdued  even 
by  attempts  to  eradicate  and  destroy  its 
culture,  language,  or  religion  The  forces 
that  urae  men  to  be  free  go  beyond  the 
external.  The  urge  for  freedom  is  part 
of  the  inner  core  of  man  that  can  only 
be  subdued  by  the  subju^jation  of  the 
mind. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  attempted  to 
erase  any  traces  of  a  Ukrainian  cultural 
life.  This  had  been  attempted  several 
times  by  the  czars  before  them  It  failed 
when  tried  by  the  czars  and  it  will  fail 
as  the  S<5viets  attempt  the  erasure  They 
cannot  succeed  because  their  principles 
are  antithetical  to  the  basic  desires, 
hopes,   and   ambitions  of   all   peoples. 

My  colleagues  tiave  mention,  m  the 
past  few  days,  of  the  histuiy  of  tlie 
Ukraine  and  of  its  desire  for  freedom  and 
justice  in  a  world  which  has  .seen  mucli 
iniustice  m  the  ^ast  two  decades  They 
have  spoken,  and  I  speak  tt)d.iy.  m  this 
Chamber  to  let  the  world  know  that 
the  people  of  America  have  not  for'40tten 
their  fellow  men  who  ar.'  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  The  people  of  this  Nation 
.salute  the  courage  and  perseverance  of 
those  wiio  remain  hopeful  when  the 
pa.s.sing  events  seem  so  hopeless 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  world,  tho^the  people  of 
this  Nation  cannot  and  will  not  be  com- 
placent nor  satisfied  until  all  peupU's 
are  given  tlie  opportunity  for  a  life  un- 
der a  free  ;ind  lust  form  of  uovcrnmeiit 

Mr  BECKER.  Today  we  pau.^'  to 
honor  the  brave  people  of  the  Ikrame  on 
the  44th  anruversary  of  their  independ- 
ence Their  freedom  lasted  onlv  from 
1918  until  1920  when  it  was  snuffed  out 
by  the  forces  of  Soviet  Russian  totalitar- 


;ani.sm.  Since  then  thi^  eonqu.ird  lami 
has  been  a  constant  reminder  of  SoMrt 
imperiali-^m  and  di^re^ard  for  the  na- 
tionalistic sentiments  of  the  peoples  that 
b«.)rder  the  Soviet  state  The  exi>erience 
of  ihv  I'kramian  nation  manifests  the 
hyixicrisy  of  Sovut  claims  to  be  the 
champion  of  national  .sflf-dftermmatioa 
and  the  advocate  of  f r.  edom  for  all  peo- 
ples that  live  under  colonial  rule. 

The  Ameiican  people,  throu'-ihout  then- 
history,  have  been  true  advocates  of 
freedom  for  captive  peoples  The  con- 
tinued L;rowth  of  democracy  m  America 
IS  innuenced  by  our  defense  of  freedom 
elsewhere  m  the  world  If  Americans 
ever  close  their  ears  to  the  cries  of  others 
who  call  out  m  the  name  of  liberty 
they  will  also  become  inseiu>ilivr  to  the 
threats  to  individual  libei'ty  that  mi;;ht 
arise  m  their  own  communities.  L«"t  us 
pray  that  this  shall  never  hai)pen  b.-- 
cause  the  defen.se  of  individual  hberty 
and  national  self-det<'rmuuition  are  part 
of  the  very  heart  of  the  democratic  faith 
which  we  all  affirm  Today  we  renew- 
our  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flap  of 
freedom  as  we  stand  tOi^eth'T  ni  this 
commemoration  of  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day 

Mr  BOCrOS  Mr  Sprakei  I  am 
most  anxious  to  j(nn  many  ot  n.v  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  conimemoraling 
the  44th  anniversary  of  tin-  iiulei>end- 
ence  of  the  Ukraine,  ulnch  was  attained 
in  Januarv  1918  but  ha,s  b«'fn  lost  to 
these  brave  people  under  the  tyrannical 
heel  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Oovern- 
ment  for  many,  many  years  The  fact 
i.s  obvious  that  we  do  ni)t  have  to  go 
beyond  tlie  Soviet  Union  .s  own  bordeis 
Ui  find  p<>ople  who  are  truly  en.slaved 
Thus,  for  tliese  many  years,  the  Ukrain- 
ians have  bt^en  a  captive  n.ition"  within 
the  Ru-sian  bordeis.  and  tiie  leadeis  m 
the  Kremlin  are  well  aware  ol  the  rest- 
less spirit  and  the  great  desire  for  lib- 
erty which  .smoulders  imsatisfied  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  I 
think  It  IS  ru'ht  that  we  Americans 
should  point  up  to  the  world  the  fact 
that  the  p«^op!e  of  the  Ukraine  are  en- 
slaved Khrushchev  and  his  cohorts  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  do  not  like  to  be 
reminded  that  all  is  not  well  m  th>ir 
ow-n  backyard,  our  reminding  tiiein  of 
their  misdeeds  is  a  positive  stroke  m 
cainin^  the  offensive  in  the  cold  war. 
and  we  should  do  so  at  every  opiJortu- 
nity 

Mr  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hoi)e  that  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  soon  will  know 
once  again  the  joys  of  hberty.  and  the 
bountiful  rewards  which  come  with  free- 
dom In  the  spirit  of  our  country's 
Founding;  P'athers.  we  should  strive  to 
this  goal  in  the  service  of  enslaved  men 
evei  vw  lie;  e  To  do  le.ss  would  be  to  ntg- 
Ircr  our  1 1  >ponsibilities  as  the  leader  of 
the  fret'  vvo'-Ui 

Mr  HULI^ANU  Mr  Speaks;  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Ukraine  whiuh  we 
celebrate  is  far  diflferent  from  th.it  of  the 
I'kiainian  Soviet  Socialist  Ri'p-iblic  of 
tod.iv  I  he  farce  of  the  establishment 
of  tliat  state  foi-  a  vote  in  th.r  United 
Nations  svmpa:hetie  with  the  S<3viet 
I'nion  IS  apparent  to  no  oiu-  nioic  than 
the  Ukrainian  people  themseive.^  nomi- 
nation by  the  Soviets  has  been  more 
brutal     more   intent    even   than    that    of 


the  c/ars      But.  like  tliat  of  old  Russia. 
it  IS  merely  superimposed. 

The  state  of  independence  which  we 
honor  was  short  lived;  it  lasted  but  a 
few  years  aft<r  World  War  I.  but  it  w  a.^ 
real,  and  it  was  tl.e  expression  of  th.it 
tiue  independence  of  spirit,  of  cultr.it 
of  superior  economic  and  political  df- 
\elopment  which  had  characterized  the 
Ukrainians  for  centuries.  The  separati  - 
ne.s,s  of  thi.s  people  and  of  their  area  ii. 
the  wi'stfin  part  of  Ru.ssia  was  maiktci 
by  and  env;«l  for  its  superiority.  From 
far  back  m  history  their  civilization. 
li.i.sfd  upon  rich  resources  and  an  ability 
to  develop  them,  had  been  much  closer 
to  that  of  Western  Europe  than  to  that 
of  the  Ru.ssian  hordes  tliat  overran  Iht  m 
They  never  succumbed  to  Russiflcation 
except  nominally  Nor  have  the  Soviets 
been  able  to  eradicate  either  the  siJirii 
or  the  hope  of  true  independence.  That 
we  salute 

Mr  UADDARIO  Mr  Speaker 
thiou^hout  th.ese  early  months  of  the 
year  tlu're  fall  a  number  of  sad  anniver- 
.sanes.  They  are  the  anniversaries  of  the 
birth  of  a  number  of  small  nations,  com- 
pu.sed  of  fret  dom-loving  peojiles,  who 
found  m  the  chaotic  and  kaleidoscopic 
evenLs  of  many  years  a  chance  to  fori^e 
their  ow  n  atTairs  m  hberty. 

They  are  sad  anniversaries  becau.-<e 
tlitii  freedom  and  liberty  as  nations  were 
short  lived  Indeed,  tragedy  stalked 
them  first  through  counterrevolution 
and  the  imposition  of  tyranny,  theii 
through  repressive  tiovernment.  through 
war  and  punishment.  On  January  21. 
tlir  Ikraine  marked  the  44th  anniver- 
sary of  Us  independence — but  an  anni- 
versary of  the  type  I  have  described 
above 

The  spirit  of  freedom  lives  on  m  the 
Ukraine  and  m  the  minds  and  hopes  of 
many  who  have  e.scaped  from  tyranny 
and  look  forward  to  the  day  when  fre<^- 
dom  will  return  to  their  native  land  I 
hope  that  day  can  be  soon. 

Mr  PIRNIE  Mr  Speaker,  during  the 
week  of  January  22.  1962.  we  celebrate 
the  44th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  Ukraine  as  a  free  and  independ- 
ent Republic 

We  recall  the  hiizh  hopes  for  freedom 
of  the  Ukraine  people  resulting  from  the 
historic  action  of  their  National  Council 
of  Kiev  m  1918  The  years  of  independ- 
ence for  this  proud  people  were  trau- 
ically  brief  for  m  1920.  the  Russians 
brutally  subtuuated  the  citizens  of  the 
Ukraine  and  have  held  them  in  bonda'je 
smci'  that  t ime 

Despite  determined  Kremlin  efTorts  to 
suppress  liberties  and  to  brainwash  the 
p»>pulare  these  f reedom-lovinK  people 
have  never  accepted  the  Communist 
yoke  nuriiit;  these  past  four  decades 
they  have  written  an  indelible  record  of 
tierce  oppo.s.tion  t<>  Soviet  dictatorship 

The  Ukraine  i.s  the  largest  non-Rus- 
sian nation  under  Soviet  imperialism 
with  a  national  history  originating  m 
the  loth  century  Our  remembrance  of 
this  f.ict  means  much  to  them  and  serves 
to  put  the  Kremlin  on  notice  that  the 
principle  of  .self-determination  remains 
:i  fundamental  part  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy -not  only  for  the  Ukraine — but  for 
all  Communist-enslaved  p>eoples  of  the 
earth 
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AIR  RESER\'E  FORCES 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
;i.t'v;i'us  order  of  llie  House.  Uie  geuUe- 
man  trom  South  Carolina  iMr.  RiversI 
IS  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ri.se  Kxlay  lo  say  a  word  for 
som"  of  our  Reserve  Forces  who  have 
b  ■n  called  to  active  duty. 

We  have  read  numerous  reports  in  the 
press  alx^wt  piol.lems  in  connection  w-ith 
the  calhip  of  certain  Reserve  component 
per.soiuiel  Lo  active  duty. 

Without  set  kin..;  to  judi;e  the  validity 
or  po.ss'.ble  mi.Tlaced  empha.sis  of  some 
of  tho.se  rejxjrts.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
aUention  of  tiie  Congress  and  the  public 

10  the  licscrve  Forces  of  at  least  one  serv- 
h  e  which  have  pone  about  their  job 
without  any  fuss  but  with  outstanding 
success. 

I  am  rcferriniT  to  Uie  Air  Reserve 
Forces — the  Air  National  Guard  and  the 
.Mr  Force  Reserve. 

With  only  27.000  men  called  to  active 
tluty.  they  have  added  the  equivalent  of 

1 1  wings  to  the  Active  Air  Force.  They 
have  substantially  augmented  tlie  Air 
Force's  combat  ftphter  strength  on  duty 
in  continental  Europe.  Their  huge 
cur[;o  and  troop  carrier  planes  have  in- 
crea.sed  the  mobility  of  our  ground  forces 
and  the  cargo  and  passenger-carrying 
c  iiiacity  of  the  Military  Air  Transport 
Service. 

The  people  of  my  home  State  of  South 
Carolina  are  particularly  piroud  of  our 
own  169th  Fmhter  Group  and  157th  Tac- 
tical Fighter  Squadron  now  on  duty  in 
^pain  as  an  element  of  the  U.S.  Air 
hoices  in  Europe. 

1  hey  are  at  a  place  in  the  southern 
lart  of  Spain,  not  far  from  that  wonder- 
ful city  that  we  all  like  to  visit  down 
there  just  outside  of  the  olive  country. 
It  IS  one  of  our  most  important  bases. 
We  are  equally  proud  of  our  77th  Troop 
Carrier  Squadron,  at  Donaldson  Air 
1-orce  Base,  which  is  flying  airlift  mis- 
sion.s  for  Tactical  Air  Command. 

I  only  mention  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  know  that  all  of  this  is  repre- 
sentative of  all  of  tl.e  reserves  in  the 
s>  rvice. 

lo  appreciate  just  what  these  Air  Re- 
serve Forces  have  helped  to  accomplish, 
let  us  recall,  for  a  moment,  the  events  of 
last  summer. 

President  Kenr-iedy  had  just  returned 
fiom  his  meeting  with  Khrushchev  in 
Vienna,  w  liere  the  Soviet  dictator  had  re- 
iterated h'.s  determination  to  force  us  out 
of  Berlin  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
It  was  a  very  s(  rions  situation  and,  as 
you  may  i-i-call.  the  President  m  his  re- 
port to  the  people  en  television  made  it 
clear  just  how  serious  the  situation  was. 

Late  in  Julv.  tlie  President  came  before 
the  Coni;rcss.  with  an  extraordinary 
state  of  the  Union  racssa,:.:e.  to  recom- 
mend a  number  of  actions  to  step  up  our 
militaiy  readiness  for  the  expected  .'^how- 
down  o\  er  Bf  rlin.  The  action?  he  recom- 
mended included  recalling  a  number  of 
Reserve  Foi-ces  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  The  CiMipress  quickly  passed 
a  resolution  to  pive  the  President  this 
authority,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense soon  Issued  orders  to  recall  more 


than   160.000  members  of  the  Reserve 
components. 

I  have  gone  in  to  some  details  on  these 
events  to  help  you  recall  the  sense  of 
urgency  and  concern  we  all  felt  at  that 
time  ow  the  likelihood  of  w-ar  over  Ber- 
hn. 

But  here  it  is  January.  Khnishchevs 
deadline  for  his  threatened  action  over 
Berlin  has  passed.  We  may  be  no  i;earcr 
today  than  we  were  last  summer  in  build- 
wvz  the  foundations  for  peace.  But. 
thank  God.  we  are  not  at  war. 

The  recall  of  our  Reserve  Forces  m 
this  crisis  has  set  an  historic  precedent 
for.  as  tlie  President  has  said,  they  were 
called  not  primarily  to  fi.!;ht  a  war  but 
to  prevent  a  war.  They  are  doin;^  the 
job  for  which  they  were  recalled. 

The  first  assign.ment  for  the  Air 
Reserve  Forces  was  to  build  up  our  con- 
ventional air  combat  strengtJi  in  EXn-ope. 
On  October  1.  six  Air  National  Guard 
tactical  fighter  wings,  one  tactical  re- 
connaissance wing,  two  air  transport 
wings,  and  a  tactical  control  group,  plus 
five  Air  Force  Reserve  troop  carrier 
squadrons,  entered  on  active  duty. 

Before  the  month  was  out,  11  Air 
Guard  fighter  squadrons  left  their  home 
stations  to  fly  over  the  Atlantic.  More 
than  200  single-engine  jet  fighters  took 
part  in  this  historic  mission — by  far  the 
largest  deployment  of  jet  fighters  in  his- 
tory, and  the  biggest  ocean  crossing  since 
World  War  IT.  Despite  the  fact  that 
very  few  of  these  pilots  had  any  previous 
exix'rience  in  long  overwater  flights,  and 
that  the  range  of  their  aircraft  allowed 
very  little  margin  for  error,  every  plane 
reached  Europe  without  mishap.  That 
is  exactly  1.000  percent. 

In  1951,  during  the  Korean  war,  it 
took  3  months  for  the  first  Reserve 
aircraft  and  crews  to  reach  Korea  after 
being  recalled.  Yet.  in  1961,  more  than 
200  Air  Guard  planes  were  on  European 
soil  just  1  month  to  the  day  after  the 
units  were  called  up. 

But  c\ci\  this  outstanding  record  was 
not  to  stand  for  long.  To  strengthen 
our  air  superiority  fighter  iorce  in 
Europe,  the  Air  Force  on  November  1 
called  up  three  Air  National  Guard 
groups  equipped  with  the  high  altitude 
F-104  Starflghter.  One  of  those  groups 
was  the  169th  from  McEntire  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  Base  at  Congaree,  just  out- 
side Columbia.  S  C. 

Just  3  days  after  they  came  on  duty, 
an  advance  party  left  for  Spain  to  pre- 
pare for  the  deployment  of  South  Caro- 
lina's aircraft.  The  F-104  does  not  have 
sufficient  range  to  make  the  Atlantic 
crossing,  .'^o  it  was  nccessai-y  to  partially 
disassemble  the  i-)]anes  to  be  loaded  into 
transport  aircraft  for  the  trip  overseas. 
The  first  plane  was  on  its  way  by  No- 
vember 10.  By  November  24.  the  day 
after  Thanksgiving.  South  Carolina  Air 
National  Guard  pilots  were  flying  mis- 
sions In  Europe — ju^t  24  day.s  after  being 
recalled  to  active  duty. 

I  am  sure  yru  will  agree  tb.at  there  is 
perhaps  no  better  authority  on  the  Ber- 
lin situation  than  Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer  of  Germany.  I  would  like  to 
quote  a  statement  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  a  visit  last  month  to  one 


of  the  Air  National  Guard  wings  on  duty 
in  Europe. 

I  think  you  should  realle^  how  extremely 
In-iportant  thla  movement  has  been."  ih« 
Sec-eLiry  sud.  '  Cli.^ncellor  Adenauer  wrote 
I'resideiu  Kennedy  that,  in  h;s  opinion.  U\e 
pr.n.e  :.ic:..r  inaupuci:-.g  Khrushchev  m  his 
j^.^-w-d'VAii  t'li  ttie  Berlin  crisis  was  the  swift, 
iU-c!si\e  Iv.i.iviiip  oI  Ajiorlcau  Iv^rces.  in- 
rliidmg  lii.s  w.ug,  itdnding  .,r  the  :eady 
-.n  l-"r .'.nee.  We  ctt  .\\\  pro-ad  ^>t  yoa  .i:.U  your 
ri.i;'u;ru  ent  pcrffnn.ie.jo  ' 

I  might  add  that  our  South  Carolmi- 
iins  in  Spain  alir.ost  imme-aiately  found 
i!:i  opportunity  to  demonstrate  sjutiiern 
hospitality  i\s  well  as  their  military  ca- 
pabiUty.  Severe  floods  in  the  area  of 
Sovilli\  near  the  base  where  our  people 
;'.;-e  stationed,  had  made  thousands 
lionuk.ss,  V.  iihout  adequate  food  or 
clothing.  Our  squadron  commander,  I.t. 
Col.  Bob  Coibett.  called  home  to  Colum- 
bia to  ask  the  wives  of  squadron  mem- 
bers to  collect  food  and  cloUilng.  Our 
newspapers  and  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions soon  joined  in  and  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  contributed  more  th.an 
16.000  pounds  of  food  and  clothing  for 
the  homeless  people  of  Seville,  flown  to 
Spain  by  planes  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  which  regulaily  deploy  be- 
tween Hunter  Air  Force  Base  and  Sa- 
vannah and  bases  in  Spain. 

What  could  have  been  greater,  what 
finer  service  could  have  been  rendered  to 
these  poor  people,  and  think  of  the  fine 
public  relations  that  these  boys  have 
created  for  themselves  and  the  Nation. 

I  am  proud  that  the  members  of  the 
169th  Fighter  Group  and  Its  157th  Tacti- 
cal Fighter  Squadron  are  from  my  home 
State.  I  am  proud  that  all  members  of 
the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  are  competent  and  highly  moti- 
vated citizens.  I  am  proud  that  tlie 
Congress  had  a  major  role  in  assuring 
that  we  built  up  and  will  continue  to 
maintain  strong  Air  Reserve  Forces  to 
meet  any  threat  to  our  peace  and  secu- 
rity. 

It  sickens  me  to  see  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans maligned  and  their  patriotic  mo- 
tives impu':;ned. 

I  passed  through  the  Azores  recently 
and  saw  the  Air  Guard  and  the  Air  R(  - 
serve  as  their  planes  stopped  for  fuel, 
and  I  read  in  their  eyes  that  dedication 
motivated  by  the  highest  of  American 
ideals.  I  saw-  Americanism  at  woik.  I 
resent,  and  resent  vigorously,  any  reflec- 
tion made  on  the  motives  of  thc^e  great 
Americans.  This  is  the  exemplification 
of  the  spirit  of  Washington.  Teddy 
Roo.scvclt,  and  that  long  line  of  airmen 
who  carved  immortal  history  in  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  and  in  Korea. 
These  men  represent  the  tradition.s  of 
this  great  Nation  and  I  do  not  like  them 
to  be  talked  about,  I  resent  it.  They  are 
serving  their  country  and  God  knows  v.e 
owe  tliem  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  demonstrated  capability  of  these 
units  i.'i  evident  proof  of  the  efrectivene.s.s 
of  the  planning  and  execution  of  their 
training.  The  response  of  individual 
members  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  is 
pr.-^tifying  in  the  extreme  and  indicates 
a  c-car  understanding  of  the  resp>on.':- 
bilitics  of  citizenship  and  the  oblife aliens 
of  military  service. 
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Lot  me  qiiou"  briefly  from  j  N'  .'  Year's 
n;".s>ai,'f   bv  Oo:i     Curtis    K    I.<'Mav     thr 
Air  Forces  distinguished  Chief  of  St.il! 
to    the    famihes   of    Air    Reserve    h'uices 
P'lvonnel 

Nevpr  be:  .re  has  '.he  US  A:r  F  r-''  ('if- 
p<-:;deU  ^u  heavily  on  the  .ibih'v  •  '.  '  hf  A'.r 
N.iti  ."..i;  Gu.ird  and  Air  Force  He.-erve  >..  re- 
cpoiu'l  so  qaclcly  and  effeotive:-.-  Never  i^- 
fore  have  the  Air  Reserve  F  >r('e3  met  a  cha!- 
lenice  wi*h  -U'-h  spee<l   iind  efficiency. 

L«'t  '1.^  nut  allo->v  th.e  .vcrpini;  of  a 
d;  ::  i:'.i:ed  few  to  obscure  the>e  remark- 
iib.e  accumplishmeiits  of  tht'  overu  lielm- 
;:;4  majurity  I  mve  huir.b:-'  tliinks  for 
thi>  patriotism  and  profes,->i(;::.i'.  c  rnpe- 
terice  of  'he  members  of  the  Air  Na'.:or;aI 
Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Res.i  ve  They 
are  readv  now  to  help  defend  us  ar.d  our 
allies.  Let  us  resolve  not  only  to  ^:ive 
adequate  recoi;nition  aiul  aid  to  the 
members  of  our  Reserve  P'orces  for  their 
service  m  this  time  of  need  but  al.-o  to 
assure  that  they  are  siven  the  r-'.sources 
and  encouras^ement  to  continue  to  stand 
ready  whenever  they  may  be  i.f'ded  ;;i 
the  future 


SPECLAL  ORDF.R   PUT  OVFP. 

Mr  COAD  Mr,  Speaker  I  ask  uiiaiv- 
mou.s  consent  that  the  30-minute  .spe- 
cial order  I  have  for  today  be  put  over 
until  tomorrow 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  M:  Al- 
bert I.  Ls  there  objection  to  the  rtqui'st 
of    the   gentleman   from    lo'Aa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  end  of 
the  proceedings  today  I  may  insert  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  State  Senate  :if 
Texas  concerning  our  new  Memb»'r  fiom 
San  Antonio  (Mr.  Goszmf?  ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I.>  thfie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man  from  Texas' 

There  was  no  objection 


HOUSE  SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMIT- 
TEE INVESTIGATES  FOUNHA- 
TION-CONTROLLED  ENTERPRISES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Uiidrr 
previous  order  of  tht>  House,  the  i-'entle- 
man  from  Texa.>  Mr  Patma.v  :~  reo^- 
ni/ed  for  45  minutes 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  wi.sh  to 
announc>'  'hat  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Rusmess  has  undertaken  a  study 
of  the  impact  of  tax-exempt  foundatioti.-^ 
and  ch.arrable  trusts  on  our  ecoMonuc 
structur-'-  dealinL,'.  m  part,  with  prob- 
lems facmu  small  business  as  a  result  of 
c  inipetiti m  from  foundation-controlled 
»  nferpiises  Such  a  study  is  important 
'o  '^ma!l  business  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
economy 

On  Au.;ust  14.  1961.  I.  a.>  an  md.vidual 
member,  wrote  to  about  500  foundations 
;  •■questing  certain  information  as  to  their 
-pe;-.it:on>  Mv  list  u  a.s  eomp:  i.seii 
nia.n'.y  of  the  lar^'.er  foundations  and 
comv)an\  -sponsored  foundations  S!u;rt- 
!v  befi.re  '!-.e  clo,se  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  87th  Congress,  the  committee  agreed 
to  cairy  on  the  .^tudy  initiated  bv  nie,     A 


resolution  was  dra^n  and  pie.sent.d  to 
:;,  '  members  at  th.e  committee  s  !ir  t 
in.e-  tiiiL,'  of  this  session  On  Januarv  1«, 
196J.  th.e  committee  ad(,)pted  th.e  follow- 
ing re.solution  unanimrjusly  one  mem- 
ber voting  p.  1  >eir. 

Be  U  resolved.  That  the  Select  Comni.ttcf 
of  the  United  States  Hou^e  of  Representa- 
tives, to  conduct  studies  and  Inve.sttgatlons 
of  the  problems  of  all  lyiies  of  small  buslneM. 
deems  it  necessary  that  It  conduct  studies 
and  hold  hearings  on  the  Impact  upon  small 
business  of  the  activities  and  ci>ndvKt  of 
tax-exempt  foundations  and  charitable 
trusts  and  In  connection  therewith  to  re- 
quire the  attendance  of  wltne^es  and  the 
production  of  boolcs.  papers,  and  doctiments. 
and  as  a  jirellmlnary  to  the  Issu  ince  of  any 
subpeuiifi.  the  chairman  may  request  the 
voluntary  submission  of  such  Information, 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  or  copies 
thereof,  as  he  deems  necessary,  all  of  the 
foregoing  In  accordance  with  and  pursuant 
to  the  terms  and  provisions  of  Hmuse  Heolu- 
tlon  46.  as  adopted  by  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  First  Session 
of  the  Eighty-Seventh  Congress  on  Febru- 
itrv  fi    1,>61 

Th.e  present  Select  Connnittee  on 
Small  Business  was  citatei,!  bv  House 
Re.=;olution  46  'to  conduc  >tudi»"s  and 
investigations  of  the  problems  of  aii 
tvpes  of  small  business,  existing  arisiiu', 
or  that  may  arise,  with  particular  ref- 
erence 'o  rirst.  the  factors  which  h.avi' 
impeded  or  mav  iinp«'de  the  noiinal 
npeiations.  growth,  ar.d  d-'Vi  looir.e-.t  r,; 
the  potent  lalities  thereof  .second  th.ead- 
mmi.stration  of  F'ederal  laws  relatm 
specificallv  lo  small  bu.si:;e.s.s  to  dett  :  - 
mine  whether  such  laws  and  their  atl- 
mip.i.stration  ade(juately  serve  th.e  n.eeds 
of  small  business:  th.ird,  wh.eth.er  Oov- 
eM.miir,  a-;enc:es  adecuiately  serve  and 
^ive  due  consideration  to  the  problems  of 
small  busines.s  and  fourth,  to  study  and 
mvestunite  problems  of  .small  bu.sines.s 
enterprises  generallv.  and  to  obtain  all 
fact.s  pos.sible  i!\  relation  thereto  w  h.ich 
wou.ti  ni.iL  ijnl'.  be  of  public  interest  but 
■.vhich.  would  aid  the  Conure.s.s  m  enaclm.: 
1  emedial  legislation," 

To  date,  we  have  '.;atlie'ed  a  siib.stan- 
lial  amount  of  information,  ot  a  type 
tliat  ha.s  not  been  collected  heietofoie 
1  he  material  includes  copies  of  exeuip- 
t.on  applications,  copie-,  of  ctiart<us  or 
ailicles  of  mcorpoi  at.on,  balance  sheet.s 
as  of  date  organization  tabulatam.s  of 
income  and  expenditures  copies  of  1-orin 
'J'ji}-.\  filed  with  the  Internal  Re\e;uie 
Service  since  19.51,  accountant  ,s  annual 
financial  statemeiit.s,  names  of  (jf!ice:.s 
and  trust.ees,  luunes  of  inve..tment  ad- 
vi.scrs.  and  book  values  a.s  well  a.s  market 
.  alues  of  securities  hi'ld 

I'  h.a.s  b>'en  pointed  out  to  us  that  cer- 
tain foundations  not  only  en_:at:e  m 
money  letahng  on  a  l.irge  scale  but  liave 
,substcir,iial  Intel  ests  and,  m  many  ca.ses 
con'iiil  of  busiries.s  ;n  the  folheAinn 
fields  anion:  o'ha  r,s  .soft  drinks,  nioit- 
i-'a^'s  n.i!  '  -!ale,  .  a.->oline  seivice  ,sta- 
iion.s  Oil  and  .,a.s.  baking,  utilities,  retail, 
textiles,  lumber,  meatpackun;.  restaii- 
i.iiit.  in.surance.  coial  miniiu  ,  and  com- 
mercial laboratoi  ;>  .s 

One  th.ir.-,  >  ,il..j.!v  quite  clt  a.  m  the 
fiist  sta-'e  of  win  .study,  I'ax-exeinpt 
-tat  Ls  for  o\er  45.000  foundations  is  in 
it.ielf  a  ma  lor  national  problem.  v,hen  so 
little  Ls  known  about   the  efleet  of  that 


exemption  '>n 
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.Auiuist,  I  informed  the  Members  that 
the  number  of  tax-exeitipt  loundatioius 
film  '  Form  99''  A  had  increased  fro.n 
1_'L",>5  at  the  c!o  e  of  1952  to  45.1L'4  at 
tlir  I  nd  of  I'Mio  an  mcrea.se  of  367  per- 
ren*  The  nuinber  of  (>xempt  founda- 
tions men  a.--es  daiiv  It  is  the  duty  of 
Congre.ss  to  know  the  resultant  efTects 
on  our  Nation  >  e(()nonvv  and  to  deter- 
mine what  .should  oi-  .should  n.ot  be  done 
about  It 


Lli  . 

M 
ai  e 
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HANK.s   AR.E    THREATENING   TO 
RAISE   THEIR    LOAN  RTES 

P.^^M.AN  Mr  Speaker,  the  SI  ns 
uowm'  t!iat  \\c  are  m  for  a  new 
(i  of  mcie.i.es  m  interest  rates. 
Wall  .Street  Journal  reports  that  a 
number  of  bankers  m  major  cities  expert 
an  mevea-e  in  th-'  bankiiv:  industry's 
p;  inie  lending  rate  ,  almost  anytime, 

Ihe  prime  rate  i.s  the  fee  charged  the 
biggest  borrowers  with  the  best  credit 
rating  Usually,  one  of  the  New  York 
banks  initiates  the  change  in  prime  loan 
rates  and  then  all  of  the  other  major 
banks  m  the  country  step  into  line  and 
most  other  btink  lendinR  charges  are 
scaled  ui)ward  m  relation  to  the  chaiu'e 
m  the  prime  loan  rate  The  net  eff(  ct 
of  changes  m  the  prime  loan  rate  is  that 
busine.ss  boirowers.  lartte  and  small  have 
to  adust  to  a  i^.ew  scale  of  rates. 
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II 
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pa.st     veal' 
rate   have 
led    bv    th.e 
Fedel  al   Resel  '.  t 
cuea.ses     ill     the 


.      |-RI\lf      IO\N      nMT     TIHi      T'  i 

i      RMMNd     (  Ell  INi;     ON'     (  o  V(  - 

■  \\1N'.S      AND      TIME      Dl.l'osir 

s  ch.anges  in  the  prime 
often  been  explained  or 
'  bankers  by  shifts  in  the 
discount  rate,  or  by  m- 
busine.ss  loan  demand 
coupled  with  a  decline  in  free  reserves 
available  fcjr  lending  The  situation  to- 
day, however  is  that  there  has  been  no 
increa.M-  m  the  Federal  Reserve  redis- 
count rate,  the  demand  for  business 
i.><in.s  IS  quite  spotty  throughout  the 
country  and  free  reserves  durini'  the 
past  3  weeks  aveiae.ed  $465  million,  a 
compartxi  with  the  recent  peak  of  $696 
million  reached  a  year  ago.  when  bu^i- 
ne,s  was  at  a  low  ebb 

But  cne  factor  stands  out  as  a  handy 
excu.se  for  the  big  banks  to  u.se  as  a  justi- 
fication for  initiating  a  new  increa.se  m 
tlie  pi  ime  loan  rate  This  is  the  action 
taken  by  the  Federal  Reserve  to  ra>e 
the  celling  on  interest  rates  commer- 
ci.il  banks  may  pay  on  savings  and  tim- 
deposits 


ynn  r.m    Hf  s>  r\  f    nt  \ 

ON      IN  I  t  lO  s  :      (M  T I 

D!-  rosi :  s 


'Ns    F   'R    RAl.sINi,     1    1  :l 
lOK      SA\IN(.,S     ANI'      Z 


IN' 
\1' 


Mr 


Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  re- 
view the  reas(jns  Liven  by  the  Fedeial 
Reserve  for  increasing  the  interest  rale 
ce.ling  on  savint's  and  time  deposit. s 
The  I  ea.sons  are  three  m  number. 

In  tlie  first  place,  the  Federal  Reseive 

aid    It    w  i.shed    to    permit    commercial 

banks  to  b^'tter  compete  for  savings  and 

tune  dt  posits     According  to  the  Federal 

lo'seive; 

me    time,    a    luiniber    of   commercial 


ti.o.Ks    hi.e    rcjntended    that    the    3 


maximum  r  Oe   )i.i.s   restricted   them  In   their 
efforts  to  comjiele  for  .savin 


percent 

m    their 

gs  and  time  de- 
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p.  .sit-  One  cfTect  of  the  action  will  be  to 
ni  T'  .i.-^e  freedom  of  comp>etJtlon  and  to  en- 
;;!<!e  each  member  bank  to  determine  the 
rates  of  Interest  which  It  will  pay  In  the  light 
vl  the  icuuomlc  conditions  prevailing  In  Ita 
area,  the  t>  i>c  uf  competition  It  must  meet, 
[\v.(\  \l'  abKity  to  pay 

The  second  reason  given  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  was  to  moderate  pressures 
on  the  balance  of  payments.  This  is  the 
V  av  tlie  Fed  explained  it: 

Ai;  tl.er  e.Ti  ct  of  immediate  significance 
v,i:i  he  to  enable  member  banks  eo  derlrlng 
t'l  comjxne  more  vlporou.'ly  to  retain  for- 
t  ;i:ii  deposits  that  nilght  otherwl.'^e  move 
.  '  :  .111  Hi  .-search  c^f  lilghcr  returns  and  there- 
by intensify  an  outflew  of  capital  or  gold  to 
other  coui.iriis  Thu.s.  today's  action  Is  In 
line  with  previous  steps  taken  to  moderate 
prc'^tire;:  in  thl5  c  untry?  Intcrna'lonal  bal- 
ance   •'  p  ivmen's 

The  third  reason  was  to  provide  an 
added  incentive  for  savings  to  finance 
economic  growth  and  expanding  job  op- 
portunities. This  was  spelled  out  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  in  the  following  words: 

A  further  loneer  range  effect  should  be 
to  give  member  banks  all  the  sct;i>e  that  ma^ 
be  needed  for  a  con.'iderable  j>crlod  ahead 
;.i  provide  an  added  Incentive  for  the  sav- 
11. gs  that  wi.l  be  required  in  financing  the 
future  eronomlc  growth  that  will  be  esrcn- 
tial  to  pxiiandlng  J.ib  opportunities  for  a 
growing  p-Tpulntlon 

What  the  Federal  Reserve  did  not  say 
w.us  that  the  increase  in  the  maximum 
peiinissible  rates  of  interest  payable  by 
commercial  banks  on  savings  deposits 
and  time  deposits  actually  l-^.  for  all 
practical  purposes,  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  rates  payable.  It  also  did  not 
say  that  the  increase  in  interest  payable 
by  the  banks  on  savings  and  time  dcjxis- 
lUi  would  also  signal  an  increase  in  loan 
rates  charged  by  the  banks,  initiating  an 
upward  spiral  in  interest  rates  through- 
out the  economy. 

PAST   PATTERN  OF  CHANGES  IN  PRIME  LOAN  RATES 

Monetary  matters  appear  to  be  very 
complicated  to  the  average  person  in  this 
country.  Most  people  can  readily  un- 
d(  rstand  when  they  hear  that  the  price 
of  bread  or  the  price  of  steel  has  been 
rai.sed.  A  few  months  ago.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  sharply  challenged  as  un- 
justified an  increase  in  the  price  of  bread. 
Last  fall,  the  President  spoke  out  against 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  steel. 

It  is  just  as  crucial  to  our  economy 
that  strong  opposition  be  raised  to  the 
pro<^pect  of  increasing  interest  rates. 
It^.creasing  interest  rates  boosts  costs  all 
up  and  down  the  line  in  financing  busi- 
ness and  agriculture.  Increasing  inter- 
est rates  add  to  the  heavy  burden  of 
Government  expenditures.  There  can 
hardly  be  any  more  significant  cost  item 
in  our  economy  than  the  cost  of  interest. 

Nevertheless,  changes  in  the  prime 
1  an  rat<? — the  harbinger  of  business 
loan  interest  rates — take  place  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  changes  in  the  price 
of  bread  or  steel. 

.■\s  I  have  indicated,  usually  one  of  the 
!o  w  York  banks  leads  off  with  a  change 
m  the  prime  loan  rate  and  all  the  other 
banks  in  the  country  follow  suit.  It  is 
said  that  the  prime  loan  rate  was  born  in 
the   depression  decade   of   the   thirties. 


During  the  past  15  years  or  so,  there  have 
been  19  changes  in  the  prime  loan  rate — 
15  increases  and  4  decreases.  Changes 
in  the  prime  rate  are  given  top  priority 
in  the  news  columns  in  the  financial 
press  and  the  Dow  Jones  financial  news 
wire  flashes  the  announcement  across 
the  country  of  a  change  made  by  a 
major  bank. 


NEW     YORK     BANKS     ALMOST     ALWAYS     INITIATE 
CHANGES  IN  PRIME  LOAN  RATES 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Include 
herein  a  tabulation  showing  the  effective 
date  of  each  change  in  the  prime  loan 
rate  during  the  years  1934  through  1960, 
indicating  the  rate,  whether  it  was  an 
increase  or  a  decrease,  and  the  bank 
initiating  the  change: 


(hanr^fs  in  Ihc 

p'irvr  rrte 

EfTe<  live  date  ' 

Rate    rier- 
ccni 

Increa.se 

I  >i'cre;iso 

ia34  to  Dei-tTiiher  IM? 

iHc.  1,'-.  11*47 

\us.  10.  l«4h 

2 

ilj 

3 
3 

3'^ 

4 

4' 2 

4 

34 

4 

44 

6 

44 

+ 

+ 
+ 
-f- 

Sept.  ■.'■J    1950  .- 

J  111.  ,',  IftM 

(Vt.  17.  liJ.M 

lH-e   l^,  li<.'>n 

.\|)r.  .'7    I'.iM.. 

Mur.  17,  1S<.^4 

_ 

Aui'.  4,  mv". 

Oct    14,19.1,^1 

-♦- 

+ 

.\l)r,  in,  1M.VI 

.\UC    .,'(1,  I'.J.Mt 

AutT.  7,  ly07 

- 

J:iTl    Jl     IlL^H       

.\\n    Jl.  ly.'iK          

Sl'lrt      11      lH.'iS 

+       ■ 

M,i>i»  hi.".'.! 

><■]>{  1   nviy     

\ui'  z<  hCif) 

— 

Bank  initiating  change 


Blinkers  1  lUst  Co. 

Irvjrip  1  rust  Co. 

I  \r>\  .\  itionul  City  Bank. 

H. inkers   Tru-;!  Vo. 

^]^st  .Naional  City  Bank. 

(  liisi   .Mantiiittan  Bank. 

H, inkers   Iru.st  Co. 

.Morp.in  (iii.iranly  Trust  Co. 

Cliise  .\K.n]iatl.in  Bank. 

Fi.'st  .\ution;i:  City  Bank. 

(  iKise  ,M.inti;:ttan  Bank. 

1  \v>X  .\.:t!iinal  Bank  of  Boston. 

Hanker.-  'I  rust  Co. 

<  !iasc  .Manhattan  Bank. 

M'lrcr.n  Ouaranty  Trust  Co. 

Clia.se  .Manhattan  Bank. 

Kir'^t  Niitidna;  City  Bank. 

I'-i. 
.Maniif.iCtiirors  Trust  Co. 


A-  :innouni'«"l  \\   hank  jni!..t;iu'  1!  i   vliaiiFr  in  rate. 
.Sourei'    Bank  sii.ik  t^iiartcriy,  Junr  1 -fil    \     l.'*,  put  ii-lu-.:  I  \  .M .  A,  Siiiaiiiro  A  Co,,  Inc. 


Bank    rates    on    short-term    business 
average  for  19  large  cities,  1934-1961 
cent  per  annu7n) 

1934 

March 

June 

September 

December 

1935 

March 

June 

September 

December 

1936 

March 

June 

September 

December 

1937 

March 

June 

September 

December 

1938 

March 

June 

September 

December 

1939 

March 

June 

September 

December 

1940 

March 

June 

September 

December 

1941 

March 

June 

September 

December 

1942 

March 

June 

September 

December 

1943 

March 

June 

Sep  tember 

December 


53 

,50 

45 

09 

31 


31 
38 
21 
22 


loans      Bank    rates    on    sho-t-term    business    loans 
{per-  average  for  19  large  cities,  1934-1961   (per- 

cent per  annum) — Continued 
Rate       1944  Rate 

3.69  March 2.63 

3.35  June 2.63 

3.29  September 2.69 

3.21  December 2.39 

1945 

3.06  March 2 

2.93  June 2 

2.79  September 2 

2.85  December 2 

194S 

2.77  March 2 

2.71  June •  2,41 

2.63  September 2.32 

2.58  December 2.33 

1947 

2.57  March 2 

2.57  June 2 

2,56  September 2 

2  52  December 2 

1948 

2.48  March 2.46 

2,56  June 2.47 

2,53  September 2  60 

2  60  December 2.64 

1949 

March 2.70 

June 2.74 

September 2.  63 

December 2.  65 

1950 
2.65  March 2 

2.59  June 2 

2.68  September 2 

2.59  December 2 

1951 

2.58  March 3 

2.55  June 3.07 

2.60  September 3,06 

2.41  December 3.27 

1952 
2,48  March 3 

2.62  June 3 

2.70  September 3 

2.63  December 3 

1953 

2.76  March 3  54 

3.00  June --  3,73 

2.48  September 3.74 

2.65  December —  -  3.76 


2  95 
2.91 
2  68 
2.59 


.60 

,68 

,  63 

84 

02 


45 

51 
49 
51 


•t 
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Bank,    raics    on    ^hort-te^m    bu.-^iness    loans  terest  rates  In  m.my  cites  Juii'Ku-y   1       I  Ms 

0'  t-rnae  tor  19  large  citxes.  1934  196!     P'V--  followed  b.-xjsts  by  the  Pf>deral  Re-erve  B...ird 

c^ru  per  annum) -Continued  and  the  Fedora!  D«-po«tt  Insurance  Cnrpora- 

jla(^  tlon  In  the  celling  rates  on  savings-type  de- 

^''j                                                                   3  73  posits  In  commercial  b&nto  to  as  high  as  4 

March ^- ^  percent.      Bank   of    An^rlca   r.Jsed   U«   rn'ea 

«r'\*      h*r 3  5«  ^'■"'^   ^   percent   to  3'^    percent   en  deposits 

b^temoer -  ^^,^  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ,^^  ^j.^j^  ^  ^^.^^  ^^^j^j  ^^  ^ 

Tiercel. I  on  luiid.s  ijii  ucpc-it  ;i  vcir  or  niiTe 

19oa                                                                               _  ' 

March -- 3  54  jhus.  the  bankers  arc  tying  the  new 

•^'*''*'      -- 3  ^,  incrra.-e  in  prime  loan  rates  directly  to 

De^l^r^iS^'' " '.""  3  93  the  Ped's  action  rai.sins   the  ceiling'   on 

I95g             '  niterest  for  savings  and  time  deposits 

Mirch - --  3.93  Actually,  over  tl^t^  years  a  group  of  6 

J'iiie           -  4  14  promii'.era  New  York  City   bank^   have 

September. -- - 4  35  alternated  in  18  of  the  19  chan^-es  in  the 

December 4  38  ^^^^^^,    j^^n    rate    since    1934      The    two 

^^Mirch                                                      4  38  I^r'-f>t  Wall  Street  banks-  Cha.se  Man- 

June.--""-V"".\'-V--VI-""I'-l  4  40  hattan  and  First  National  City— shared 

September"" 4  83  equally   in   the   initiation   of    10   of   the 

De(;pn.ber 4  85  ij    chantrcs.     Bankers    Tru^l     initiated 

1358  f(n;r   tf    the    prime    loan    rate    chan  ;es. 

M.irch 4  49  Mo;--' an  Guaranty  iniluiLcd  two  chan.yes. 

i''l'L'r,HV. A  qI  Manufacturers  Trust  and  Irvii^  Trust 

heptember 4.  21  .            ,                .                      . 

December.     ..   4  50  initiated  one  change  each. 

1959  The  only  bank  outside  New  York  City 

M.irch 4  51  to  initiate  a  ;)rime  loan  rate  change  v^us 

June 4.  87  p'lr.st  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

'n^^^"^*" ^^"^  ^■*^"^^'  ^^'^^^  interpret  the  follow-lhe- 

1960  ^™      ""  ^^^  leader  pattern  of  prime  rate  changes  as 

Inarch- 5  34  "  typical  acimini.sttTcd  pncv     Certainly 

June  ..-.V--J-"-J".""II"IIIII  5^35  prime  loan  rates  exhibit  many  of  the 
September 4.97  recot;n;/td  ctiaracteui'.ics  of  an  admin- 
December -. 4.99  i-strat.ve  p;;co     .-uch   a^   br<  ad   ir  .-U-rl. 

i^^i  Changes   in   the   rate   are   made   infre- 

March 4  97  ciurnilv  upon  initiation  of  one  of  the  in- 

sipt'ember7;;.:V."":"-- \  99  ciu.>try   l.aders    and  quickly   adopted   by 

December... "'  4  90  the    other    leadin-^    bankers       The    rate 

'"' " "^  then  holds  for  a  considerable  pi'iiod  of 

Source-      Board     of     Governors.     Tederal  tjme  before  a  new  chanso  is  announced 

Reserve  System.  __                          .                 ,              1.1          . 

The  prime  rato   is  not   a  volatile  rate 

It  is  int^»resting  to  note  that  vMt.'i  but  clian^'in.^  from  day  to  day,  or  even  m-inth 

one    exception — AuRust     20,     1956 — the  to  month,   in  quick  rr.-ponse   to  cond.- 

changes   in  the  prime  rate  have   been  t:ons  m  the  money  market, 

irutlated    by    a   major   New    York   City  But   whether  the  prime  loan  rate   is 

bank.  ^^  administered  price.  I  would  not  know. 

The  prospect  now  is  that  the  new  In-  There  may  be  more  to  the  settmji  of  the 
crease  in  Uie  prime  loan  rate  may  orlRi-  rate  than  meets  the  eye.     In  this  con- 
nate outside  New  York,  for.  according  t(j  n^ctlon    thf>  L/indon  P^conomlst  of  Jan- 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  10,  uary  IJ  madr-  the  followmt:  observation 
it   was    the   chairman    of    the    First   Na-  Uniform  lending  rates  .u.a  .se.-vU-e  fee.'r 
tional  Bank  of  Chicatro  that    'predict^i'd  for  checking  accounts,  m.m.igu.g  trust  fund-. 
an    increase    in    the    banking    industry  s  iurting  as  custodian — are  common  in  mariv 
prime    lending    rate   could    come    almost  communities,  although  there  are  variatioi.s 
anv  time  "  b.-tween  regums.     Bankers    however   ci'ii'enU 

T^.^    K«.,i^,,.,„    i^^..„* _-         »     1    »».    ^  '.hat    this    uniformity    Is   the    result,    not    r^f 

The  bankinc  industry  may   feel  that  ^           ^ut   of   competition   and   that 

it  needs  another  exception  to  prove  the  ^v^.^  ^^3  the  effect  of  forcing  interest  r.u.-.s 

rule   that   the   New  York  banks  set   the  down.     Nevertheless,   commercuu    banks   l:: 

prime    loan    rate.     But,    of    course,    the  many  rural  areas  pay  much  less  on  savings 

statement  from   the  chairman   of  ?'ir.^t  >iccourits  thin  do  thrtse  in  major  cities  Rn<i 

National  of  Chicago  may  be  just  his  wav  'he  Department  [of  Justice)   suspect*  that 

of  indicating  that  his  bank  is  readv  for  i""'^*  ^^^'^'^  '^  taking  place. 

any   boost   in   the   prime   loan   rate   to   be  ^^   ^^^   Antitrust   Division   can    prove    th.it 

announced   by   a   New   York  City  bank.  ^'■=-«P'^fy  ^'^'^'-^  'V  "^^J  ^^''^  ^>  ch.ui.nge 

_,               .  .      i     -  i.      »,      ,       .   .  the  m,ijLr  commercial   banks  on   their   un;- 

The  president  of  the  Bank  of  America,  form  prime  lending  rate     the  mnumum  rate 

S.  Clark   Beise,   also   says   he   expects   an  rhargecl    on    loans    to    the    biggp.sl   and   most 

increase  in  the  prime  loan  rate  during  cretiit-Aurthy    corp.jrate    customers.      This 

the    sprin.;    months.       Accordini;    to    the  f^'-'"  h.i.s  been  attacked  in  Congre.ss  .i.s  being 

Wall  Street  Journal  of  January   17:  -^^  administered  price  adhered  to  by  all  tlie 

,,         .  .  ...        ,             ,.^    ,               ^   ,  major   lenders    and    the    dep;wtmc:it    would 

He  s.ld   tm.v   anng  wl  h    Increased   loans.  ,^^,.^        ^.^^^^j    ^^^^          j,„^^     .   ^^^             ,,^ 

will    help    olTset    the    costs    of    higher    rates  .^b^Ush  It                          »                 j               t 
paid  savers 

The    Blink    of    Air.erlca    president    Is    the  In  any  ca.SC,  it  is  clear  the  changes  in 

latest  banking  official  to  predict   a  rise   In  ihe  prime  loan  rate  have  a  pervasive  ef- 

the   prime  interest  rat*   In   co.ning   monlh..  f^^t    on    rates    chan'ed    throughout    the 

but  many  others  have  IndlratPd  »hev  exnert  .             rr^v                  j                .      »    j     i 

the    boost    before   next   spring     Thepr^me  ^o^^"^^'        ^his    IS    demonstraU>d    by    a 

rate,    currently    at    4    ,    percent     ;,s    the    fee  ^'''mPari.Kon     between     chan.-es     in     the 

banks  charge   their   btpgost   borrowers   wit.'i  Pi'if"'"  loan  rale  and  changes  m  the  av- 

the  best  rredit  standings  erafe    rat*'    on    all    short-term    busine.«;.s 

Pre'^s'ire    has    been    on    bankers    to    ral.'^e  loans    m   19   lar<'P   cities    as  compiled   by 

rates   f.>!i,,wing   an   increase    in    savings    in-  the  FVderal  Reserve  Board 
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Thus,  a  series  of  boosts  from  early 
1951  through  1953  rai.sed  the  prime  loan 
rate  from  2'j  percent  to  3>-4  percent. 
Average  busine.ss  loan  rates  in  19  large 
cities  jumjiod  froni  about  3  percent  to 
3^1  percf^nt  A  drop  in  the  prime  loan 
rate  ::i  l[i.')4  frnm  .'i '  i  T)ercent  to  3  per- 
cent was  accompanied  by  a  decline  \:\ 
busine.ss  loan  rates  from  about  3%  Per- 
c«'nt  to  slightly  akx)ve  3';.  percent. 

lietAcen  10'>T  and  Augtist  1957,  the 
prime  loan  rule  lOvSo  from  3  percent  tn 
4 -J  peicent.  and  tlie  average  business 
loan  rate  advanced  from  slightly  more 
than  3 '2  {)erc<  :it  to  more  than  4*4  per- 
cent 

.\i'aiii.  when  the  prime  loan  rate 
dropped  from  4',.  percent  to  3'2  percent 
durin.;  the  first  half  of  1958.  average 
buMniss  loan  rates  fell  from  above  4^4 
I)e:rent  to  below  4'i   percent. 

The  ri.se  in  prlmf^  loan  rates  from  3'.. 
percent  In  mid-1958  to  5  percent  In  Sep- 
tember 19.S9  wa.s  accompanied  by  a  rl.se 
in  average  busine.ss  loan  rate.s  from  4  ^4 
fK-rcent  to  about  5 '4  percent — and  a 
peak  of  5  4  percent  in  December  1959. 

The  drop  in  the  prime  loan  rate  in 
Augu.st  1960  from  5  percent  to  4','^  per- 
cent was  paralleled  by  a  decline  In  aver- 
age business  loan  rates  from  about  5  4 
percent  to  ju.st  below  5  percent. 

In  shoit  a  few  Wall  Street  banks  have 
been  .setting  the  iiattern  of  loan  rat^s 
charged  to  biLsine.s.s.  lar^e  and  small, 
across  the  country. 

FFPFRM       Rr.SFRVE      JCSTirK    ATtON      OF     INrKFAHK 
IN     TjME    AND    BAVINCS    DCPOSITS    FAl'LTT 

A  bit  of  analysi.s  quickly  reveals  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  not 
have  a  leg  to  stand  on  in  lifting  the  In- 
ti^rest  rate  celling  on  savings  and  time 
deposits  if  it  had  not  fallen  back  on  the 
standard  excu.se — the  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem.  And  In  my  considered 
opinion  the  balance  of  payments  is  a 
•  pejN  ', ■  the  Fed  stands  on.  and  no  real 
justification  for  the  Increase  at  all. 

But  before  we  get  mto  tlie  balance  of 
payments  matter,  let  us  first  consider 
the  other  two  Justifications  supplied  by 
the  Fed. 

Will  the  increase  on  savings  and  time 
deposits  increase  freedom  of  competi- 
tion for  savings  and  time  dejjosils  by 
members  banks? 

First  of  all,  the  effect  of  the  member 
bank  increase  is  only  to  stimulate  higher 
interest  rate— or  technically  dividend- 
payments  by  the  financial  intermedi- 
aries, the  savings  and  loan  institutions, 
and  others.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  !  Mr  R.mns!  recently  ix)intril 
out: 

It  takes  no  expert  knowledge  to  oreilu  t 
the  Inc.  Itable  outcome  i>Hvi:.g«  and  K>iin 
a.-^soclatlons  will  have  to  raise  their  rates 
to  maintain  a  competitive  position  and  w 
will  have  Just  moved  one  step  higher  up  the 
interes*  rate  ladder  with  no  appreciable 
addition  to  the  overall  supply  of  savings. 

To  meet  these  higher  dividend  payments, 
mortgage  lenders  will  hi.\e  to  exact  a  higher 
ch.irkre  from  tluir  b-  rr^.wers  —  In  fact,  a  sub- 
stantially higher  ch.ir^Te,  since  any  lncre,i.'e 
in  dividends  Immediately  goes  Into  effect  fiT 
an  Instltutl.in's  en* Ire  holdings  of  savings 
but  it.s  existing  portfolio  1b  already  com- 
ml'ted  at  pas',  interest  rates.  Therefore,  new 
loAiitt  nuule  have  to  pay  a  dUproportlonate 
share  of  Uie  burden  of  higher  rat«a  ("Savings 
and    E.oiuirnlc    Growth,'"   address   by   Repre- 
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sentatlve  Albert  Rains.  Democrat,  of  Ala- 
b.ima,  before  the  Nat^lonal  Association  of 
Mutual  Savings  Banks  In  New  York  City. 
December    12,     1961     (p.    9,    mimeographed 

copy ) ) . 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
and  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  16 
reports: 

Many  banks  quickly  pushed  their  rates  up 
to  the  new  celling,  putting  pressure  on  their 
competitors  to  pay  still  more.  Some  Cali- 
fornia savings  and  loan  associations  have 
lifted  their  rates  to  as  much  as  4^4   percent. 

(OMME31CIAL      BANKS      HAVK      POWER      TO      GREAT! 
MONEY— SAVINCS    INSTITUTIONS   DO    NOT 

But  even  more  .significant  is  the  fact 
that  the  commercial  banks,  because  of 
the  fractional  reserve  system,  are  in  the 
unique  position  of  creating  the  money 
they  need  through  making  loans.  As 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Anderson,  has  pointed  out  in  the  U.S. 
News  ii  World  Report,  of  August  31,  1959, 
page  68: 

Banks  are  different  from  other  lending  In- 
stitvillons.  When  a  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation, an  Insurance  company,  or  a  credit 
union  makes  a  loan.  It  lends  the  very  dollars 
that  Its  customers  have  previously  paid  In. 
But  when  a  bank  makes  a  loan.  It  simply 
adds  to  the  borrower's  deposit  account  In  the 
bank  by  the  amount  of  the  loan.  The  money 
Is  not  taken  from  anyone  else's  deposit:  It 
was  not  previously  paid  In  to  the  bank  by 
anyone  It's  new  money,  created  by  the 
bank  for  the  use  of  the  borrower. 

The  commercial  banks  do  not  have  to 
accumulate  savings  for  commercial  lend- 
ing; they  create  the  money  they  lend, 
just  with  a  stroke  of  a  pen.  When  a 
commercial  bank  makes  a  loan  to  a  busi- 
ness firm  of  to  an  individual,  it  creates 
the  money  loaned.  When  a  commercial 
bank  buys  a  Government  security.  It 
creates  the  money  to.  buy  it.  When  a 
commercial  bank  buys  debt  obligations 
of  the  State  and  local  governments,  it 
creates  the  money  it  uses  to  buy  obliga- 
tions. 

Moreover,  the  fact  is  that  commercial 
banks  expand  on  their  reserves  against 
tune  deposits  just  as  much,  if  not  more 
so.  as  they  expand  on  their  reserves 
against  demand  deposits.  Reserves 
against  demand  deposits  and  time  de- 
posits are  commingled  and  mixed.  In 
point  of  facti  when  a  commercial  bank 
computes  its  required  reserves,  it  com- 
putes a  single  amount  which  is  a 
weighted  average  of  Its  required  reserves 
against  both  demand  and  time  deposits. 
In  other  words,  when  a  commercial  bank 
has  an  mcrea.se  in  time  deposits,  the  re- 
.serves  set  aside  against  those  time  de- 
posits permit  the  bank  to  create  new 
money  in  the  form  of  demand  deposits. 

INeREASE  IN  COMMERCIAL  LENDING  RATES 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  TIED  TO  HIKE  IN  SAVINGS 
DEPOSIT     INTEREST 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  com- 
mercial lending  rates  should  not  be  tied 
to  savings  deposit  rates.  The  commer- 
cial banks  can  expand  loans  and  thus 
create  deposits.  Their  free  reserves  are 
more  than  ample  There  is  no  cost  jus- 
tification for  raising  commercial  loan 
rates,  for  the  commercial  banks  do  not — 
and  should  not — depend  on  savings  de- 


posits as  a  source  of  funds  for  conrmier- 
cial  loans. 

WILL  THK  INCREASE  IN  COMMERCIAL  BANK 
INTERKJPT  OK  SAVINGS  AND  TIM«  DEPOSITS 
INCREA8K     THE     VOLUME     Or     SAVINGS? 

It  seems  strange  indeed  that  the  Fed, 
with  a  straight  face,  would  claim  that 
an  increase  in  commercial  bank  interest 
on  savings  and  time  deposits  would  in- 
crease the  volume  of  savings.  I  am  sure 
the  .learned  economists  at  the  Board 
would  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  great 
inelasticity  to  the  savings  function.  In 
other  words,  any  modest  increase  in  the 
interest  rate  paid  by  commercial  banks 
on  deposits  would  have  practically  a 
negligible  efifect  on  the  level  of  savings  in 
the  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Fed  seems 
mixed  up.  It  is  getting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  Savings  are  created  as  a 
product  of  increasing  national  income. 
Such  increasing  savings,  in  turn,  pro- 
vide the  source  of  further  economic 
growth  and  expanding  job  opportunities 
for  a  growing  population. 

The  real  and  present  danger  is  that 
the  Fed's  action  may  propel  us  into  a 
snowballing  upthrust  in  interest  rates 
which  will  throttle  business  borrowing 
and  cut  off  the  recovery — even  before  we 
have  reached  full  employment. 

BALANCE  or  PAYMENT.';  WILL  BE  CURED  BY 
INCREASING  THE  SCOPE  OF  OUR  FOREIGN 
TRADE 

Now  we  come  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  bugaboo.  It  is  true  that  for  a 
number  of  reasons  we  have  seen  the 
traditional  favorable  American  balance- 
of-payments  picture  change  to  one  of 
touch  and  go. 

I  do  not  care  to  get  into  the  intricacies 
of  the  balance  of  payments  problem  at 
this  time,  but  I  would  remind  the  mem- 
bers that,  first,  increasing  interest  on 
commercial  bank  savings  and  time  de- 
posits— standing  alone — will  have  little 
favorable  effect  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. So-called  hot  money  will  not 
stand  still  long  enough  in  American 
banks  to  earn  the  higher  interest  rates 
of  member  banks. 

The  real  solution  to  the  balance  of 
payments  problem  is  to  increase  our  ex- 
ports. 

As  the  President  so  eloquently  stated 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message: 

Above  all,  If  we  are  to  p>ay  for  our  com- 
mitments abroad,  we  must  expand  our  ex- 
ports. Our  businessmen  must  be  export  con- 
scious and  export  competitive. 

In  order  to  be  export  competitive,  costs 
and  prices  must  be  held  under  restraint. 
Interest  is  a  crucial  item  of  cost  which 
permeates  the  whole  economy.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  not  get  into  a  new  cycle 
of  increasing  interest  rates,  which  would 
enter  into  the  cost  of  the  items  we  pro- 
duce for  export,  bringing  pressure  for 
higher  prices,  with  the  consequent  loss 
of  foreign  market  opportunities. 

The  lessons  of  1959  to  1960  remain 
painfully  instructive.  At  that  time, 
recovery  was  retarded  and  eventually 
stalled  well  short  of  full  employment — in 
part  by  the  fastest  rise  in  interest  rates 
in  the  past  century  in  a  comparable 
phase  of  the  business  cycle. 

Whether  or  not  we  enter  into  a  new 
phase  of  increasing  interest  rates  lies 


largely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  New  York 
banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve.  If  the 
Federal  Reserve  takes  further  steps  to- 
ward monetary  restraint,  the  result  is  in- 
evitable. On  the  other  hand,  if  New 
York  bankers,  acting  upon  their  own, 
lead  off  with  a  boost  in  the  prime  loan 
rate,  again  the  result  is  inevitable.  The 
pressures  are  great,  but  the  consequences 
are  clear. 

Americans  everywhere — including  the 
prominent  Wall  Street  bankers — are  ask- 
ing what  it  is  they  can  do  for  their 
country  in  this  time  of  crisis.  This  is 
their  opportunity.  They  can  restrain 
their  natural  appetite  for  increasing  in- 
terest rates,  for  the  purp>ose  of  promot- 
ing a  more  prosperous  America. 

The  President  has  called  upon  labor  to 
exercise  restraint  in  its  wage  demands 
and  upon  industry  to  exercise  restraint 
in  the  pricing  of  its  products.  The 
banking  community  must  likewise  exer- 
cise restraint  in  the  establishing  of  in- 
terest rates. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  the  following 
resolution: 

S    Res.  271 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Hon.  Andrew  P. 
ScHOEPPEL,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Kansas. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  Senators  be 
appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  RyanI  is  rec- 
ognized for  40  minutes. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION  NOW 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  dis- 
cuss a  vital  problem  facing  our  Nation, 
one  which  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our 
democratic  system  and  one  which,  unless 
solved,  casts  doubts  upon  our  national 
commitment  to  liberty — civil  rights.  I 
purposely  raise  this  subject  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  session,  for  I  strongly 
feel  that  the  Congress  must  act,  and  act 
now. 

The  issue  of  discrimination  is  a  na- 
tional issue  and  must  be  dealt  with  on 
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the  national  level.  This  is  true  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  racial  discrimina- 
tion involves  the  basic  moral  concepts 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded. 
We  believe  in  equal  opportunity  for  all 
peoples,  regardless  of  accident  of  race 
or  color.  We  hold  out  the  promi.'^e  of 
the  development  of  every  human  beint: 
io  his  ijreatest  potential  because  he  is  a 
person,  not  because  of  his  ancestry  or 
the  color  of  his  skin  This  Ls  what  makes 
America  creat — this  Is  what  makes  us 
know  that  democracy  will  prevail  in  the 
world  struRRle  against  ruthless  totali- 
tarianism. This  brings  us  to  the  second 
reason  why  this  is  a  national  question 
It  Involves  the  picture  we  pre.sent  to  the 
world— whether  we,  in  fact,  live  up  to 
the  hlKh  standards  set  forth  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  where  we 
boldly  proclaimed  that  all  men  were 
created  equal. 

The  repercussions  of  set^recation  can 
be  readily  seen  by  examining  the  reports 
of  the  prc.=;s  overseas.  After  the  wave 
of  violence  last  May  by  those  determined 
to  deny  their  fellow  citizens"  constitu- 
tional rights.  Edward  R  Marrow.  Direc- 
tor of  the  U  S.  Information  A^-oncy,  de- 
scribed oversea  press  reaction  to  the 
events,  as  follows: 

Sirring  and  predominant'.'/  negative  cover- 
ai?e  ran  the  scale  from  Immediate  horror 
and  disgust  to  longer  range  concern  that 
American  world  policy  was  being  seriously 
comprnmSspd 

Tlie  Murrow  report  dated  June  21. 
1961,  had  this  to  say  about  Far  East  pre.ss 
reaction  t.)  racial  discrimination  in  this 
country : 

De.spite  generally  re.strained  comment  in 
the  Far  East  press,  the  recent  racial  Inci- 
dent hav<*  damaged  America's  detractors 
with  the  obvious  usable  material.  •  •  • 
Public  ripi.'ii.-.n  surveys  a:id  Inf'jrm.il  cun- 
versatluns  in  Indonesia.  Bvirma.  and  1'Tial- 
land  have  revealed  that  racial  dlacnnuna- 
tlon  la  one  of  the  least  admired  aspf «.  :..s  of 
American  p'llitical  and  siK-lai  life 

Response-?  of  this  nature  were  reported 
In  thr  Near  East.  Asia,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Of  course,  we  literally  write  thf^ 
script  for  Radio  Moscow  every  time 
racial  incidents  occur  in  our  country 

I  puii.t  out  the  international  implica- 
tions of  di.-icrimination  to  indicate  that 
this  problem  concerns  all  of  us  as  a 
nation  I  would  emphasize  attain  and 
atram.  however,  that  the  CMT»^ct!on  of 
these  situations  must  stem  flr-t  and 
foremost  from  our  own  belief  and  dedi- 
cation as  Americans  to  the  concepts  of 
individual  dl:::nity,  the  worth  of  every 
man,  and  equal  justice  under  law  as  em- 
bodied m  our  national  documents  wliich 
set  forth  the  tenets  of  this  Nation 

Finally,  it  is  a  national  problem  be- 
cau.se  discrimination  in  hou-sin^'.  public 
facilities,  employment,  and  other  areas 
of  our  social  and  economic  life  occurs 
In  varyln?  degrees  in  ail  of  our  States — 
subtly  or  openly  The  problem  exists 
to   3ome   extent   everywhere 

Because  this  is  a  national  problem,  it 
is  a  national  responsibility— a  respoiusi- 
bility  of  both  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive And  because  this  issue  involves 
the  basic  rii;hts  of  our  citizens  to  vote, 
learn,  ram  a  livintr.  live  m  decent  hous- 


ing:. iLse  public  facilities  and  live  equally 
with  their  fellow  citi/en.s,  the  Cont:re.s.s 
mu:>t  face  tins  i.ssue  ^.ithout  further  de- 
lay. 

Ai  the  executive  level  this  administra- 
tion has  been  more  active  m  the  field  of 
civil  rights  than  any  other.  We  ail  know 
that  the  President  ha.s  been  vigorous  m 
the  field  of  Federal  employment  and  has 
demanded  that  firms  with  Government 
contracts  do  not  discriminate.  I  hope 
that  the  President  will  soon  si«n  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  prohibiting  di.scrimmation 
m  federally  assisted  houMiuv  I  have 
urKed  him  to  do  so 

The  Attorney  General  has  intervened 
in  .school  deset;re'-:ation  suits  and  is  ac- 
tive m  tJie  area  of  votm^'  rikthts.  He 
also  asked  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  issue  renulatioiis  prohib- 
itmt;:  racial  discrimination  m  interstate 
bus  travel.  I  was  fortunate  m  beiii«  able 
to  appear  and  testify  before  the  ICC 
in  support  of  such  proposals  Tlie  ICC 
has  approved  the  proposed  r'-.ulations, 
a  positive  step  forward 

Ine  administration  has  also  appointed 
Ne«ro  citizens  to  high  positions  Re- 
cently, one  of  the  leadintr  constitutional 
lawyers  in  th«^  United  States.  Thuruo<Kl 
Marshall,  was  desi"nated  as  a  j:idi;e  on 
tlie  P'ederal  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit 

A  recent  report  of  the  Leadership  Con- 
ference stated. 

Indeed,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  fair 
V>  say  that  'he  Kennedy  admlnlstrrttinn  has 
been  more  active  in  the  defense  of  civil 
rights  than  any  previous  ;idmlnl."<tr  I'lmi  In 
a  conip.iriible   f)erli>d 

Although  civil  rights  battles  are  belns 
won,  the  war  must  continue  Congress 
must  play  its  rolf  in  this  f^rtht  for  de- 
mocracy The  need  for  le>,'lslatlon  In 
this  field  IS  rfcoeni/ed  by  b<ith  the 
DemocrHfic  and  Republican  national 
platforms.  During  the  1960  presidt^ntlal 
campau:n  the  then  Senator  Kennedy 
stated : 

Much  legislation  Is  .'it-edi-  !  U  c  niuat 
C'.int  the  Attorney  General  f><.vier  t»i  rn- 
:  'T'f  .ill  constitutional  rights  not  Just  th^ 
right  to  Vote  We  mu.st  wt{>e  ovit  dlscrimln.c 
tory  p<jll  taxes  and  literacy  tests,  and  pit.s« 
effective  antib'jrnbi;:/  aii<l  aritily iichmg  leg- 
islation. And  we  must  continually 
sireni;then  the  legal  framework  which  will 
allow  us  to  move  toward  economic  etliica- 
tlunal  and  pi.lttlc.il  equality  (Sept  9  li*60. 
Los  Angeles ) . 

i  The  necessity  of  civil  riKhts  legislation 
IS  known  to  all  of  us.  It  is  distressing; 
that,  as  we  approach  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Emancipation  Prr>chunation. 
voun'j  Americans  who  participate  with 
diirnity.  decency  and  determination  in 
freedom  rides  and  sit-ins  dramatically 
prove  that  equal  rifhts  for  all  our  citi- 
zens have  not  been  achieved. 

School  deset;  relation  is  proceeding 
with  all  deliberate  obstruction.  Ei^ht 
years  after  the  historic  Supreme  Court 
decision  the  Civil  Riu'hts  Commi.^sion  re- 
ports that  at  the  close  of  the  1960  61 
school  year  only  775  out  of  2,827  biracial 
southern  school  districts  were  desei.:re- 
gated  — 1961  Civil  rtl;,'hts  C()mnii.s.Mon 
Repoi-t  No  2  In  many  of  these  there 
IS  only  token  inte-ratmn. 


The  1961  Commission  on  Civil  Rifihts 
Report  on  Education  concluded: 

The  Nation's  progress  In  removing  tlie 
stultifying  eflecs  .f  sew;rev;atliM^.  In  the  pub- 
lic elcmenr.iry  m.d  secondary  schcxils  - 
north,  .south,  e.ist    and  west — U  tlow  indeed. 

Hi.'  Ci.mmLssion  recommended  lei,'is- 
lation  requiring  e\'rry  local  school  b<iard 
which  excludes  pupils  on  the  basis  of 
race  to  file  a  plan  for  desegregation 
w  itiun  6  months  after  its  adoption.  This 
plan  would  call  for  at  least  first  step 
compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  at  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year  Congre.ss  would  direct  the  At- 
torney General  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  enforce  liiis  law. 

Th.e  Conimissum  also  recommended 
that  the  Congress  enact  legislation  au- 
thorizing a  Federal  Agency,  upon  re- 
quest, to  provide  technical  or  financial 
a.ssistance  at  any  time  within  5  years 
after  the  initiation  of  a  desegregation 
program  to  local  school  systems  or  to 
local  citizens'  groups  attempting  to  help 
solve  problems  arising  from  desegrega- 
tion in  any  of  the  folU)wing  ways:  First. 
financial  aid  to  .school  districts  for  the 
employment  of  .social  workers  or  si)eclal- 
ists  in  desegregation  problems,  or  of  iii- 
.service  training  programs  for  teachers 
or  guidance  counselors;  .second,  techni- 
cal assistance  to  scliool  districts  or  citi- 
zens groups  to  train  school  per.sonnel 
or  community  leaders  in  techniques  use- 
ful In  solving  desegregation  problems 

The  Commission  proposed  that  the 
President  or  Congress  direct  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  appropriate,  in  any  case  where  a 
.school  system  is  operating  under  a  plan 
to  bring  It  into  conformance  with  the 
recjuirements  of  the  14th  amendment. 
to  piotect  the  schcx)!  board  members  car- 
rying out  the  plan,  supervisory  olBcials 
and  teacheis  m  schcx)!  systems  execut- 
ing the  orders  of  the  school  boards, 
-scliool  children  of  both  races  attempting 
to  attend  .schools  affected  by  the  plan 
and  their  parents,  and  citizens  helping 
the  cliildren  or  t.heir  parents. 

Ihe  firm  base  of  democracy  is  educa- 
t.on.  Equal  opportunity  is  meaningless 
witiiout  equal  education.  We  cannot 
claim  to  be  the  greatest  democracy  in 
the  world  when  a  substantial  number  of 
our  citizens  aie  denied  on  the  basis  of 
rare  the  rikjht  to  attend  the  same  .school 
as  their  fellow  citizens.  For  too  long  we 
have  waited  patiently  for  decency  and 
rea.son  to  prevail  upon  those  who  refiLse 
to  Comply  with  the  basic  law  of  our  land 
C,)ngiess  must  insure  that  schools  are 
de.seg legated.  In  the  la.st  session  I  m- 
tiotluced  a  bill.  II  R.  9012,  which  would 
accompli,  h  this.  Congress  has  the  re- 
-■>ponsibility  to  act  Now  it  must  show 
the  will. 

In  other  fields  of  our  social  and 
economic  life  discriminatory  practices 
prevail  In  th.e  field  of  employment 
!e;4lslati.»n  i.-,  badly  needed.  There  are 
.some  employers  who  will  hire  no  Negro 
for  any  position.  There  are  other  em- 
ployers wh.o  will  hire  Negroes  only  for 
the  most  menial  jobs  no  matter  how 
qualified  the  applicants  are.  When 
Negroes  are  hired,  their  chances  for  pro- 
motion are  either  nonexistent  or  much 
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more  limited  than  they  would  be  were 
It  not  for  their  race.  In  some  areas  of 
the  country  discriminatory  practices  in 
employment  are  used  not  only  acainst 
Ne'-'roes  but  a^'amst  other  minority 
•  roups — Puerto  Ricans.  other  Latin 
Americans,  Chinese  or  Japanese  or 
Indians.  ITiey  are  practiced  against 
Catholics  or  Jews.  The  effect  on  our 
I  conomy  of  job  discrimination  is  obvious. 
It  IS  no  secret  that  minorities  comprise  a 
disproportionate  percentage  of  the  low- 
est income  group.  Because  of  discrim- 
ination we  are  not  fully  utilizing  the 
t..lents  and  energies  of  many  of  our 
(,  itizcns. 

In  adilltion.  the  affront  to  human 
dignity  in  being  denied  a  job  because  of 
color  or  origin  or  religion  is  incalculable. 

The  employer  is  not  the  only  factor  in 
employment  discrimination.  The  1961 
Civil  Rights  Commission  Report  on  Em- 
ployment stales: 

As  the  craft  unions  |:enernlly  control  ad- 
mlsslona  to  apprenticeship  tralr.ing  pro- 
>;r.'im8,  racl.il  discrimination  po:icles  also 
1  i'trate  U<  exclude  Ncsroos  from  these  pro- 
grams. ExUt.ng  civil  right*  machinery 
wl'.hln  the  AFX,  CIO  has  not  ellmina'od  dls- 
rrlmlT'.ntory  practices  and  policies  of  some 
liK^ril  iini'Ti.'' 

Discrimination  pervades  oUier  areas 
as  well. 

The  1961  Civil  Rights  Commission  Re- 
port on  Housing  states:  "A^ 

A  coRsldrrable  number  of  Americana,  by 
reason  of  their  color  or  race  are  being  denied 
equal  ojiporl unity  in  hC'Uiilng. 

Discrimination  in  housing  results  not 
only  from  the  prejudice  of  landlords  and 
owners  but  from  the  discriminatory 
practices  of  real  estate  brokers  and  lend- 
mu  institutions.  The  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mi.ssion  Hou.sing  Report  not  only  recom- 
mended that  action  be  taken  against 
dismmmation  in  publicly  assisted 
housing  but  al.so  in  repard  to  discrimina- 
tory practices  of  financial  institutions 
enuaged  in  the  mortgage  loan  business. 

Discrimination  is  not  confined  to  so- 
cial and  economic  matters.  The  long 
arm  of  prejudice  extends  to  the  ballot 
box.  The  1961  Civil  Rights  Commission 
Report  on  Voting  state's : 

Tlie  rlglit  to  \..*.e  without  distinctions  of 
race  or  color  the  jr  'mlsc  of  the  15th  aniend- 
meui — conLinues    to    sutlir    abndgcniciit. 

Tlie  Commission  found:  Y. 

Scime  denials  of  the  right  t.i  vote  occur 
by  rea.sf^n  of  (liscrlniin.itory  application  of 
Ifiws  settii.g  qualificitlons  for  voters.  Other 
denials  rciuit  from  arbitrary  and  discrimi- 
natory procedures  f  r  the  rcgl.'itratlon  of 
Voters,  still  others  ckcut  by  reason  of  threats 
and  liillmidallon.  or  the   fear  of  retaliation. 

In  evaluating  present  voting  laws  the 
Commission  said: 

Altl-.ough  the  provisions  of  tlic  1057  and 
1960  Civil  Rights  Acts  are  useful,  however, 
they  are  necessarily  limited  means  for  re- 
moving r.TClal  discrimination  from  the  fran- 
chi.>;e  Suits  must  proceed  a  single  county 
at  a  time,  and  they  ;'.re  time  consuming,  ex- 
pensive and  dimcult.  Broader  measures  are 
required  If  denials  of  constitutional  rights 
In  this  area  are  to  be  quickly  eliminated. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  civil 
rights  issue  Is  our  responsibility  as  Na- 


tional Representatives  and  that  dis- 
crimination affects  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  affairs  of  our  Nation.  Now 
we  come  to  the  question  of  whether  we 
have  the  power  to  act  commensurate 
with  the  obligation  to  act.  I  believe  we 
do. 

The  due  process  clause  and  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  Constitution 
provide  that  no  State  may  deprive  any 
l)erson  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law  nor  deny  to  any 
IXTSon  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
When  State  ofTicers  arrest  customers  who 
are  peacefully  waiting  to  be  served,  rc- 
itardless  of  their  race,  in  a  public  estab- 
lishment, I  believe  the  Constitution  Ls 
violated. 

The  15th  amendment  provides: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count  of  race,   color,   or    previous  servitude. 

The  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion confers  upon  Congress  the  power 
to  re:Julate  commerce  among  the  States. 
Today  that  clause  is  broadly  interpreted. 
I  believe  that  it  is  crystal  clear  that  Con- 
gress has  the  full  power  to  regulate  in 
the  area  of  discrimination  and  segrega- 
tion practiced  in  any  business  dealing 
with  the  general  public  which  is  either 
interstate  in  nature  or  has  any  impact 
upon  interstate  commerce. 

Armed  with  the  Constitution.  Cong;rots 
must  declare  war  on  discrimination. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  should  be 
a  permanent  institution  empowered  not 
only  to  investigate  deprivations  of  basic 
riehts  but  also  to  protect  these  rights. 
Wherever  a  person  is  denied  the  right  to 
work,  the  right  to  live  in  a  place  of  his 
own  choosing,  the  right  to  vote,  the  Com- 
mission should  have  the  power  to  issue  a 
cease  and  desist  order  which,  if  not  com- 
plied with,  can  be  enforced  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  7143  which 
describes  unfair  discriminatory  prac- 
tices— discrimination  against  persons 
because  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin  in  the  fields  of  employment,  insur- 
ance, labor  relations,  housing,  and  public 
accommodations.  Under  H.R.  7143 
when  th^  Civil  Rights  Commission  finds 
that  a  person  or  organization  is  guilty  of 
an  unfair  discriminatory  practice,  the 
Commission  would  have  the  power  to  is- 
sue a  court  enforceable  cease  and  desist 
order.  Violations  of  a  Federal  court 
order  for  compliance  would  constitute 
criminal  contempt  punishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment  or  both. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  under 
H.R.  7143  would  also  have  the  power  to 
investigate  deprivations  of  voting  rights. 
When  a  deprivation  occurs.  Federal  en- 
rollment oflBcers  would  be  appointed  to 
register  those  whose  constitutional 
rights  have  been  denied.  The  Federal 
enrollment  ofQcers  would  be  able  to 
supervise  the  election  to  make  sure,  by 
Federal  court  order  if  necessary,  the 
votes  are  cast  and  counted. 

Under  this  proposal  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  would  not  have  to  wait  until 
some  brave  citizen  filed  a  complaint  but 
would  be  given  the  power  to  Investigate 
on  its  own  initiative. 


Congress  has  vast  unfilled  responsibili- 
ties in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  These  re- 
sponsibilities must  be  met  immediately, 
so  that  all  of  our  citizens  can  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  our  land  and  partake  fully 
in  our  national  life.  Until  equality  of 
all  our  people  is  assured  in  every  area — 
economic,  education,  housing,  voting  and 
social — we  must  press  onward  to  secure 
civil  rights  for  all.  I  call  upon  Congress 
this  s<.ssion  to  pass  meaningful  civil 
rights  legislation  and  send  forth  a  mes- 
sage of  hope  for  the  vital  cause  of  free- 
dom in  its  titanic  struggle  throughout 
tlie  world. 


ARCHIVIST  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from. 
Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCH^vVENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  put  tlie  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States  on  the  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission.  The  num- 
ber of  the  bill  is  H  R.  9746.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  measure  needs  no  justifi- 
cation because  it  meets  an  obvious  need. 

The  measure  would  simply  make  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  or  his 
representative  a  member  of  the  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission.  Like  all  other 
members  of  that  body,  he  would  serve 
without  compensation. 

The  Archivist  or  his  representative 
.should  be  a  member  of  the  Commission 
for  reasons  that  are  not  only  obvious, 
but  compeUing.  For  one  thing,  the  Na- 
tional Archives  has  custody  of  the  most 
important  single  collection  of  cflBcial  rec- 
ords of  the  Civil  War  to  be  found  any- 
where. These  are  original  records,  the 
ones  that  came  into  being  during  the 
war  and  that  reflect  official  decisions  and 
action.  They  include  Confederate  as 
well  as  Union  records. 

Moreover,  these  records  are  in  con- 
stant use.  They  are  not  dead  papers  in 
dead  storage.  On  the  contrary,  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  Nation  use  them  in 
preparation  of  useful  and  scholarly  re- 
search. State  goveiTimental  units,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  State  Civil  War 
centennial  commissions,  also  depend 
heavily  on  these  records. 

This  is  good.  And  a  good  consequence 
of  the  increasingly  heavy  use  of  these 
original  records  is  the  fact  that  tho.se 
members  of  the  Archivist's  staff  who 
service  the  records  are  of  necessity  ex- 
perts in  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  and 
its  documentation.  These  splendid  staff 
skills  and  talents  could  become  even 
more  useful  if  the  Archivist  were  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, for  he  could  then  coordinate  the 
work  of  his  staff  more  closely  with  that 
of  the  Commission. 

He  could  also  contribute  immeasura- 
bly to  the  Commission's  work  of  stimu- 
lating and  spjonsoring  the  preparation  of 
much-needed  guides  to  source  materials 
about  the  Civil  War. 
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The.se  are  concrete  reasons  for  add- 
irik;  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
to  the  ro-ster  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission 

There  is  also  another  reason,  some- 
what less  specific  but  no  less  persuasive 
I  rt'fer  to  the  fact  that  of  ail  Pt-detal 
at;fncies.  the  National  Archives  is  p*'r- 
haps  the  one  mOvSt  closely  .ussociated 
with  the  Nations  historians  Ihis  is 
especially  germane  because  the  Ccni- 
mission  Itself  will  henceforth  bt-  linkrd 
closely  with  historians  for  its  new  pio- 
Kram  will  emphasize  Civil  War  scholai- 
ship  of  a  hinh  order 

Under  these  circumstances,  what 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  placiiiK' 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commi.s.Nion  ' 

It  IS  my  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Cmn- 
mittee  will  give  immediate  con.^ider.ition 
to  this  legislation  and  brin^  it  to  the 
floor  for  our  consideration 


A  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  PEACE 
COUNCIL 

Mr  BARRY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  i^entleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  OsTERT,^G  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rf.cord 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  OSTERTAG  Mr  Speakrr  dur- 
ing the  1st  se.ssion  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, we  took  an  unprecedented  and 
uiant  step  toward  strent^tht-nm^  our 
efforts  for  world  peace  by  enacting  leg- 
islation to  create  the  I'  S  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Auency  I  was 
pleased  and  proud  to  cast  my  vote  lav 
this  new  Agency,  and  have  watched 
hopefully,  as  I  know  our  Nation  ha.*;  the 
initial  efforts  of  this  Atjency 

However,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  felt  at  the 
time  we  considered  the  Disarma- 
ment Agency  bill,  and  I  have  con- 
tinued to  feel,  that  we  mvist  do 
something;  more — .something  beyond 
disarmament — to  respond  to  the 
lontjinK  of  a  troubled  world  for  a  true 
peace  and  freedom  from  destruction 
To  tK>  sure,  progress  has  been  made,  but, 
with  all  due  respect  to  steps  already 
taken,  I  b«'lieve  we  must  recouiuze  that 
the  wamnt;  of  total  peace  is  nece.ssary — 
not  merely  as  the  answer  to  a  retjime  that 
waKes  total  cold  war— but  as  the  answer 
to  the  needs  and  aspirations  and  prayers 
of  all  mankind — and  indeed,  as  the  im- 
perative for  mankind's  survival 

To  most  of  us,  Mr  Speaker  the  f.vu 
words  ■security"  and  "peace  '  ^o  to- 
Rether — they  are  meaningful  words  — and 
sio  hand  in  hand 

At  this  time  in  world  history  we  face 
the  reality  of  a  creat  strutjule  between 
freedom  and  totalitaiiani.-<m  In  thi.s 
struRule,  the  United  States  of  America  ;s 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  free  wurki 
Although  the  Communists  have  devel- 
oped and  maintain  terrific  destructive 
power  which  presents  a  real  threat  arui 
Krav"  danger  to  our  national  and  free 
world  security  we  possess  superioi  mili- 
tary mi«ht  arid  streukjth 

Our  .scientific  development  of  power- 
ful weapons  systems,  coupled  with  nur 
balanced  forces,  have  continued  t.i  pro- 


vide us  with  a  reiatiatoiy  capability  of 
such  mai^nitude  as  to  deter  ag-^re-ssion 
jiid  to  make  it  unprofitable  for  any  en- 
emy to  attack 

Under  existing,'  circumstances,  I  am 
convinced  that  w^  must  continue  to  pos- 
sess this  superior  military  capability  m 
the  interest  of  our  security;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  our  strength  has  been  primari- 
ly responsible  for  maintaining  the  peace 
of  today.  uneas\  as  it  appears  to  be 

I  am  confident  that  the  po.ssession  and 
continued  development  of  our  Rreat 
strength  and  military  power  will  prove 
to  be  of  immea.^urable  value  in  achieving 
acceptance  of  a  realistic  and  woikable 
international  amtM^ment  for  arms  con- 
trol and  ultimate  dis.irmament 

NevertheW'.ss,  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  we  niu.>t  ,ilso  place  in- 
creased stre.ss  on  the  other  word  in  this 
pair,  namely   peace. 

\nd  .so  I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H  R 
9742,  to  bring  together  at  the  ver\  lop 
level  of  our  Government  these  iao 
words— security  and  peace  My  ij;ll 
would  enlarge  the  function  of  the  N.i- 
tional  Security  Council  to  include  policy 
-;uidance  and  coordination  of  the  peace- 
oriented  programs  of  our  several  Federal 
Government  agencies  Our  National  Se- 
curity Council  IS  already  charued  with 
re.'poiusibihty  for  advising  the  President 
with  respect  to  our  national  security 
My  proposal  would  charge  the  Council 
with  the  additional  responsibility  of  ad- 
vising and  I  ecommendini;  policies  asso- 
ciated with  our  efTorts  toward  achieving 
a  !ust  and  lasting  peace. 

To  carry  out  this  objective,  this  meas- 
ure would  amend  the  National  Security 
.Act  to  chant;e  the  name  of  the  National 
Security  C(n]ncil  to  tli.it  of  National  Se- 
curity and  Peace  Council  In  addition 
to  ti;e  current  mernber.ship  of  the  Se- 
curity Council — the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defence,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emeitxem-y  Planninu  —  I  propose  that 
we  include  as  members  of  the  new  Na- 
tional Security  and  Peace  Cuim  si.  the 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Aijency.  the  Director  of  tl.e 
US  Information  Agency,  and  the  Ad- 
mmi.strator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  These  officials  car- 
ry responsibilities  ^o  clo.sely  allied  with 
our  efforts  toward  the  achievement  and 
maintenance  of  pt^ace  that  I  believe  their 
policy  guidance  and  coordinated  etTort.s 
to  be  invaluable  to  the  aims  and  pur- 
;K)ses  of  the  National  Security  and 
Peace  Council 

Also  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  National 
Security  and  Peace  Council,  my  bill 
would  establish  a  National  Peace  Collet;e 
The  sta*i'd  objectives  of  the  college  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  the  "study 
and  examination  of  the  condiliuns 
which  lead  to  and  sustain  amity  tx'twe.^n 
and  amoiui  people  and  natuni-  and  con- 
versely, of  the  causes  and  means  of  p»'e- 
vention  of  international  ten.sions  and 
confli'^ts  ■■  The  collei^e  shall  report  the 
lesult-N  .uul  lindinus  li^m  its  research 
to  the  National  Senjiitv  and  Peace 
Council  to  a.ssist  it  in  the  formulation  of 
policies  and  proi^ram^. 

'Ihe  National  Peace  College  would  also 
train  personnel  of  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  and  per.sons  under  the  interna- 


tional   edui  ational    exchan».;e    prot;ram 
both  I'  S  citizens  and  tliose  from  abroad 
:n     tiie     scif-ntilic.     economic,     political. 
ieiial    .s(KMal.  psycholoi^ical,  military,  and 
technological     factors    e.-^sential    to     the 
achievement  of  a  lusi  and  lastini:  peace 

The  college  would  be  administered 
by  a  National  Peace  Board  of  seven 
memljers  appointed  by  the  President 
Included  m  the  i esponsibilities  and  du- 
ties of  the  Board  are  the  establishment 
of  Mill  .s  and  le-ulations  for  the  conduct 
of  the  colliiH'.  the  formulation  of  cui - 
riculum,  and  securing  facilities  and  pel  - 
.sonn>  1  The  Board  will  also  wcirk  clo.-'C- 
ly  with  the  many  dedicated  private 
oiKani/.ition-  in  this  field. 

In  the  pa.-t,  I  spon.sored  legislation  to 
establish  a  I>epariment  of  Peace,  as  well 
as  a  National  Peace  College.  However 
Mr  Speaker  I  have  departed  from  this 
concept  in  my  new  bill  becau.se  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  establishment  of  a  to- 
tally n'w  and  .separate  department 
howt\cr  large  its  authority,  is  not 
enou  'h  We  must  recognize  that  com- 
prehensive, top  level  KUidance  and  co- 
ordination is  e.ssential  Many  agencies 
of  our  (iovernment  have  for  years  car- 
ried on  functions  and  programs  which 
are  peace  oriented  -int-ended  to  pro- 
mote peaceful  purposes  in  our  relations 
with  other  countries,  and  designed  to 
pKMect  to  iM'oples  ttuoughout  the  world 
our  dedication  to  the  achievement  and 
maintenance  of  world  p>eace.  But,  de- 
spite the  exist^ence  of  these  programs. 
and  the  fact  that  each  one.  by  itself 
may  have  been  vigorously  administered 
and  pursued,  we  have  failed  to  achieve 
our  goal  of  a  peaceful  world. 

It  i.s  my  earnest  hope.  Mr  Speaker. 
tliat  this  bill  will  receive  .serious  and 
prayerful  consideration  by  the  Congress 
duniu:  this  session  Through  pa.s.sage 
of  this  measure.  I  lx>lieve  we  will  be 
takmi;  another  mant"  step  forward  m 
makmi^  possible  the  widest  use  of  rea.^on 
and  human  intellmencc  in  seeking  in- 
triiiational  accord. 


CKi:  IAIN  PHCJVISIONS  OF  THE  CON- 
STITUTION AND  LAWS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr      BARRY        Mr      Speaker,    I     ask 

unanimous  con.M'nt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Muhi-ian  i  .Mr  Johansen  1  may  ex- 
tend hi.s  lem.iiks  at  this  point  in  the 
RmuKD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  tenllemnn 
from  New  York' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JOHANSP.N  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
spectfullv  diiect  attention  of  the  House 
to  several  piovi.sions  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States: 

It.  m  No.  1: 

i  ue  .Seiiitlors  uiul  llcprcsentntlves  beinre 
ntentloned  •  •  •  hikI  ,u1  executive  ttnd  judi- 
rial  Officers,  both  uf  ihf  United  States  uiid  of 
the  several  States.  sh.iU  be  bound  by  Oiith  or 
Affirmation,  to  fupfxTt    t.hls  CorL-^tltutloii 

Item  No  2  The  statutes  describe  the 
foim  of  oath  as  folhjws: 

I,  .    do  solfinnly   swear    that    I   will 

suj.port  find  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
l.'nited  .St.itP"!  iiK.ilnst  ill  i-noinics,  foreign 
and  domestlci   tll.lt   I  \\\.\  bcir  true  faith  aiul 
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;aiegluice  to  the  same;  th»t  I  take  this  obli- 
^'atlon  freely,  without  any  mental  reserva- 
tion or  purpoae  of  eva«lon.  and  that  I  will 
NKell  and  faithfully  dtsc^tiarge  the  duties  of 
the  office  on  which  I  iiin  at>out  to  enter.  So 
lielp  nie  God. 

Item  No.  3: 

All  legislative  powers  hrrein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
uhich  shall  coaslbt  of  a  Senn'e  and  House 
.  '.  Hepresentativee. 

Item  No,  4: 

All  bills  for  riilslng  Revenue  shnll  orli^'.s'.ate 
:ii   the  House  of  Re;)reseir..iti\c.s. 

Item  No.  5:  I 

The  Cnij;reRs  fhall  have  Power  To  l.ny  .-ind 
(•licet  Tuxes.  Duties,  ImiKwte  and  Excises. 

Item  No.  6: 

Every  bill  which  .•^!i;i!l  !ia-.  o  jj.i.-.sfd  the 
H')M9e  of  Hc*pn^fnt:i lives  and  the  Senate, 
fcliall,  tx-fore  It  becomes  a  law,  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  if  l;e 
approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall 
r^'turn  it.  with  hU  Objections  to  that  House 
111  which  It  shall  have  originated,  who  shall 
eiit/>r  the  Objections  at  large  on  their  Jour- 
n.il.  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after 
such  Reconsideration  two  thirds  of  that 
House  shall  agree  to  pflss  the  Bill,  It  shall  be 
sent,  topether  with  the  Objections,  to  the 
oilier  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  re- 
ron.sulered.  and  if  approved  by  two  tliirds  of 
t.'iiit  It.  use.  It  shall  l>ecome  Law. 

Except  for  the  second  item  mentioned 
above,  all  of  th.e  foreRoing  quotations  are 
from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  .second  item  quotes  the 
statutory  oath  which  all  ofiBccrs  of  the 
United  States  are  required  to  take.  As 
a  Member  of  Concrcss  I  have  taken  this 
oath  of  office.  The  President  takes  a 
special  oath,  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
tution, to  "preserve,  protect  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

The  following?  is  an  excerpt  from 
President  Kennedy's  state  of  the  Union 
rne.ssage  of  January  11,  1962: 

We  need  Presidential  standby  authority, 
subject  to  Cmgre.sRlonal  veto,  to  adjust  per- 
sonal Income  tax  ra'es  drwnward  within  a 
sprcihed  rHnge  and  time,  to  ^low  down  nn 
cooncnuc  cie>. Lnc  bi'Iorv  it  has  drag^'f^d  tis 
all  d'  iw  u. 

This  is  a  propo.sal  to  erant  the  Presi- 
dent leRislative  authority — whereas  the 
Ccmstitution  vests  all  lecislativc  powcre 
.n  the  Congress. 

This  is  a  proposal  to  crant  the  Con- 
;;ess  veto  power — whereas  the  Constitu- 
tion vests  the  veto  power  in  the  Presi- 
dent, sub.'ect  to  conjrre."^  4onal  authority 
to  override  the  veto. 

This  is  a  proposal  to  grant  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  adjust  tax  rates  down- 
ward— whereas  the  Constitution  vests  in 
the  House  of  Rrpresentativcs  sole  au- 
thority to  initiate  legislation  "for  raising 
revenue." 

This  is  a  totally  i  ncon.>titutional  pro- 
po.-ial. 

A  corollary  of  Presidential  authority 
to  reduce  taxes — a  dangerous  power  at 
any  time  and  doubly  dangerous  in  an 
election  year — is  Presidential  authority 
to  ra..se  taxes.  And  this  power  has  al- 
H  ady  been  suggested  by  some  advocates 
of  the  first  proposal.  I  warned  of  both 
such  proposals  in  weekly  letters  to  my 
constituents  on  January  20  and  June  23, 
1561. 


There  Is  only  one  method  by  which 
these  recommendations  may  be  properly 
considered,  namely,  by  a  proposed 
constitutioDal  amendment.  Such  an 
amendment  would  become  effective  only 
if  proposed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  or  on  an  application 
of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
States — plus  subsequent  ratification  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States. 

I  would  oppose  such  an  amendment. 
But  I  would,  at  least,  respect  a  proposal 
which  recognized  and  honored  this  con- 
stitutional procedure,  rather  than  advo- 
catir.:;  Executive  u.surpation. 


SENSIBLE  MEDICAL  CARE  PLAN 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  one 
of  the  major  items  in  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  message  was  his  open 
advocacy  of  the  inconsistent  adminis- 
tration medical  care  proposal. 

Quite  in  contrast  to  that  approach  is 
the  recent  proposal  through  which  the 
utmost  effectiveness  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system  could  be  used  to  meet  this 
important  social  problem.  The  Chicago 
Sun-Times  editorial,  appearing  today, 
January  22,  points  out  the  practical  as- 
pect." of  the  free  enterprise  type  pro- 
ix>sal. 

Sensible  Medical  Care  Plan 

A.s  long  ago  as  last  Felwiiary,  we  advised 
opponents  of  the  Kennedy  administration's 
medical  care  for  the  aged  program  to  have  a 
program  of  their  own  to  advance  during  con- 
gressional debate.  "We  are  confident,"  we 
E  lid,  "that  such  a  program  can  be  drafted 
tiiat  meets  both  the  humuiitarian  need  and 
the  basic  American  principles  that  are  deeply 
Involved  here.  Opposition  for  the  sake  of 
opposition  Is  not  enough." 

Now  with  Congress  again  facing  the  issue, 
it  Is  encovu^aging  to  note  that  the  foes  of  the 
iidministralion  plan  have  produced  an  alter- 
native proposal  which  is  well  worth  e.xam- 
iiiiiig.  It  may  not  be  the  final  answer.  It 
is  a  step  In  the  right  dirertion. 

The  new  proposal  was  formulated  by  the 
medical  i'jrofcs.'^ion,  the  Nation's  ho.spitals 
and  the  two  most  widely  used  private  insur- 
ance health  plans.  It  would  offer  voluntary, 
low-cost  hospital  and  doctor  care  for  the 
aged  through  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield. 
The  principle  of  ability  to  pay  with  tlie  most 
assibtance  being  provided  for  the  needy  is  tlie 
foundation  of   the  overall   program. 

This  is  a  Eour.d  concept,  clearly  distin- 
i;u!shable  from  the  administration's  prooosal 
for  a  compulsory  progrnm  putting  the  socI.tI 
security  system  into  the  busine.'ss  of  provid- 
ing medical  care  for  the  aged  where  the 
system  does  not  belong. 

For  one  thing,  the  adminL^tratlon  program 
would  discriminate  against  3  million  Ameri- 
cans over  65  who  are  not  covered  by  social 
security.  And  It  would  force  mUlions  of 
others,  already  covered  by  private  insurance, 
into  a  Government  plan  whether  they  lilce  it 
or  not.  Finally,  it  would  force  on  younger 
people  the  immediate  double  btu-den  of 
financing  through  their  social  security  taxes 


the  care  of  everyone,  rich  and  poor,  now  over 
65  while  paying  their  own  eqienses  as  well. 

The  latter  is  a  basic  flaw  in  the  adminis- 
trations' program,  representing  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  principles  ol  a  free  society 
as  they  have  been  known  in  thia  country. 

Two  separate  means  have  now  been  pro- 
posed by  hospitals,  doctors,  and  private  in- 
surance plana  to  provide  complete  sickness 
rare  for  the  aged. 

Or.  hof^iJit.-i'.i.T.Tinn.  the  American  Hncpital 
Ai>£oc;stion  and  Blue  Cross  have  agreed  on 
a  plan  for  private  hosplUi  insurance  for 
retired  persoius  <  \er  65  to  cost  810  to  S12  per 
month.  The  Federal  Govermnent  would  pay 
:!.c  jiren;iun..=.  only  for  all  those  unable  to 
do    so. 

On  doctor  c  re,  the  American  MediCrtl  As- 
sc'Oiution  and  tl;e  Blue  Shield  hr.ve  atrreed 
on  an  insurance  plan  covermg  medical  and 
.surgiciil  treatment  fi.r  persons  over  65  which 
would  cost  i,Z  per  month  for  individuals  with 
;.n  annual  income  of  $2,500  or  less  and  5G  per 
n.onth  for  a  niarried  couple  with  a  cumbmed 
income  of  $4,000  or  less. 

Tlie  doctor  care  insurance  does  not  call 
for  a  Federal  subsidy.  The  premiums  would 
be  paid  by  tlie  Individuals.  However,  the 
agi-eemeut  on  this  piortion  of  the  program  is 
a  plus  fur  the  elderly  becau£e*the  adminia- 
tjatiou's  medicare  program  would  not  pay 
doctors'  or  surgeons'  fees. 

ProposiUs  similar  to  these  for  solving  the 
niedicare  problem  have  also  been  made  by 
Senator  Jacob  Javfts,  Republican,  of  New 
York,  There  have  been  other  suggestions 
that  Government  financing  of  benefits  might 
come  from  tax  credits,  a  special  payroll  tax, 
or  an  excise  tax.  The  wisdom  of  adininister- 
ing  a  program  through  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Sliield  is  plain.  Both  are  hlglily  qualified 
through  experience  and  close  connection 
Viith  the  Nation's  hospitals  and  medic  d 
prcjfession. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Amencaiis 
c.ii  and  should  provide  assurance  agaiiist 
disastrous  medical  costs  for  their  elder  fel- 
low-citizens who  need  and  want  such  as- 
surance. The  ideas  and  possible  alternatives 
now  coming  forward  offer  fresh  avenues  of 
approach  to  the  problem. 

It  is  hoped  that  they  will  also  have  the 
effect  of  lifting  the  debate  on  this  subject 
ivbove  the  vote-buying  level  at  which  the 
Democratic  leaders  are  operating.  Whether 
a  b'.Il  passes  or  not,  they  have  said  bluntly 
they  reg.ird  the  question  as  the  foremost 
ls?ue  of  the  fall  election  campaign  with  the 
vot'js  of  17  million  citizens  over  65  at  Etilce. 

.^s  we  have  said  before,  tills  is  a  cold- 
blooded viewpoint.  The  question  is  one  of 
need  and  liuman  sympathy  for  the  less  for- 
tunate. It  is  not  a  vehicle  on  which  greedy 
politicians  can  ride  into  office.  The  obliga- 
tion of  both  jxirties  is  to  devise  a  wjikabie. 
sensible  plan  under  the  American  system. 
The  proposriis  of  the  medical  and  hoeplt.-il 
v.n\:'',  .ire  a  gu'.)d  Et  .rt  toward  that  objccti\e. 


CARL  ALBERT 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the:  e 
cbjcction  to  the  request  of  the  yenlltmau 
from  Illinois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  editorial  tributes  on  the  occasion 
of  the  election  of  Congrei^man  Carl 
Alcep.t  as  majority  leader  was  an  article 
by  Samuel  G,  Whitaker,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Marlow,  Okla.,  Review. 

Mr.  Whitt^er  was  a  classmate  of  Con- 
gressman Albert  at  the  University  of 
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Oklahoma,  and  his  article  is  therefore  of 
particular  interest: 

Cabl  Albkxt 
(By  Samuel  O.  Whllalier) 

The  2d  ftesalon  of  tlie  87th  Congress 
convened  Wednesday 

An  Oklahoman  was  chosen  majurlty 
leader  of  the  House,  the  highest  legislative 
honor  ever  paid  to  a  citizen  of  'he  Stxjner 
State. 

Ca«l  Albekt  Congressman  from  Okla- 
homa s  Third  Congressional  District,  thus 
was  elevated  to  a  position  which,  m  the 
thinking  of  many  people.  Is  the  fourth  most 
powerful  In  the  United  States 

Carl  was  born  some  53  years  ago  In  the 
hills  of  Pittsburg  County  In  southeastern 
Oklahoma 

He  lost  his  mother  at  an  early  age  His 
father  w.us  .\  day  lab<jr  coal  miner  for  the 
S.imples  rot:  mine  near  McAlester  for  many 
years,  trying  as  best  he  could  to  provide  a 
living  for  himself  and  Ave  minor  children 

In  1927  Carl  represented  McAJester  H:gl\ 
Schi-><il  In  fhe  national  oritortcal  contest  on 
the  s'ltajec.  )f  The  United  States  Constitu- 
tion " 

C*RL  wc-i  the  State  champlon.shlp  \u(X 
also  the  regional  championship  In  Kansas 
City  In  the  finals  at  W.ishlngton.  DC,  he 
pi  iced  fourth  in  the  Nation 

Oolng  on  tt)  college  Carl  won  many  ora- 
torical and  forensic  honors  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  where  he  was  ultimately  se- 
lected as  a  Rhodes  scholar 

Returning  home  after  World  W.ir  II,  Car:. 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  Oklahoma's 
Third  District,  a  position  m  which  he  has 
continued  to  serve  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion to  this  day 

It  Is  with  'he  greatest  Joy  and  admiration 
that  those  who  have  known  Carl  since  his 
boyhiKid  days  now  wi'.iess  .-^uch  great  honor 
and  recognition  bestowed  upon  that  little 
freckled  face  bareffxit  boy  from  the  coal 
mines  of  eastern  Oklahoma 

It  Is  a  great  day  for  Car:.  Fortunate  in- 
deed are  those  of  ua  who  have  lived  to  see  It 

Carl's  father,  who  died  a  humber  oi  years 
aKo.  and  hia  mother,  wh  >m  he  lost  In  early 
childhood,  were  n(jt  present  to  witness  the 
slgn.il  hi;nors  bestowed  upon  their  boy 

But  somehow  we  feel  that  even  they  can 
li)t)k  down  and  feel  rewarded  on  'his  d.iy  be- 
cause their  son  h;is  gone  on  In  a  maniuT  so 
nobly  set  by  their  precept  and  e.\amp!e.  to 
sij  richly  represent  the  land  of  Sequoyah  and 
the  Red  man.  tho.se  Oklahoma  hills  where  he 
Wits  born 

P.i«C  and  present,  on  this  day  Oklahoma 
salutes  Car;    .\i  bfrt. 


SEVER  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS 
WITH  THE  CASTRO  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr  LIBONATT  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
imunimous  consent  that  the  «eiuleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr  Rogers!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  thr  Recorp 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  aentleman 
from  Illinois' 

Thprt'  was  no  obiection 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker, 
much  time  has  passed  since  the  United 
States  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Castro  (?o%'ernment.  That  date  was 
January  3.  1961.  over  a  year  ^a-'o  Shortly 
before  that  action  was  taken,  this  Na- 
tion withdrew  the  Cuban  sut-ar  quota, 
which  for  many  years  had  amounted  to 
a  uenerou.s  .subsidy  of  the  Cuban  econ- 
omy, and  imposed  a  partial  economic  em- 
barRo,  allniAing  only  the  export  of  fo<.)d- 
stu/Ts  and  medicines   for   humanitarian 


reason.-,  and  placed  sugar  as  the  only  re- 
striction on  imports 

And  since  that  year  which  has  just 
passed  we  have  witnessed  the  Castro  kov- 
ernment  follow  a  course  which  takes  it 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  free- 
doms and  liberties  which  characterize 
this  Nation  and  this  hemisphere  In 
fact,  the  doctrines  common  to  the  West- 
ern World  have  little  parallel  in  the  Cas- 
tro remme 

We  have  seen  the  lies  of  Communist 
Cuba  become  stronger  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  Castro  now  maintains  diplomatic 
relations  with  every  Communi.'-t  nation 
except  Ka.st  Germanv,  with  -Ahom  he  has 
established  close  economic  and  cultural 
ties  Communist  Chinese  and  Soviet  ad- 
visers are  at  this  mnmi  nt  hard  at  work 
in  Cuba,  hastenim;  the  transformation 
\vliich  has  turned  Cuba  into  another 
Communist  satellite. 

Cultural  and  economic  exchange  pro- 
'-;rams  are  now  in  full  svMny  between 
CastK  and  lus  new  comrades,  and  more 
than  2.400  Cubans  are  studying  Com- 
munist methods  firsthand  in  the  Soviet 
bloc  Comrnun.st  youth  farms  liavr  been 
established  to  teach  collective  farmin/ 
methods  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
Ukraine  and  Red  China  to  Cuban  chil- 
dren, who  ar>'  taken  from  their  parents 
before  they  are  8  years  old.  In  the  period 
bet'.veen  January  and  June,  lytil.  more 
than  2.000  Cuban  children  were  sent  to 
Russia  for  this  trainm!' 

Castro  has  many  weapon.s  to  control 
his  people,  and  he  uses  the  methods 
which  have  b^-en  tried  over  the  years 
since  the  Bolshevik  revolution  The 
police  state  is  evident  in  Cuba,  an  eftl- 
cient,  tightly  controlled  spy  ori;ani/a- 
tion  has  been  set  up  to  report  any 
anti-Castro  anti-Cominuru.st  mi>\emtnt 
Recent  drives  for  recruits  to  spy  on 
neighbors  and  friends  mav  well  amount 
to  over  500.000  persons,  and  they  will  be 
trained,  then  eventually  statumed  in  of- 
fices, factories,  schools,  residential  areas, 
and  churches. 

Castro  s  armed  forces  have  srown  from 
a  small  band  of  t;uerilla.s  marchinu  into 
Havana  tliat  July  m  1959  to  an  army 
with  an  estimated  streiiuth  of  between 
250.000  and  400.000  soldiers  In  addition, 
he  IS  eciuipped  with  some  of  the  latest  So- 
viet Czech,  and  Red  Chinese  weapons 
Certain  of  these  weap«;ns  were  displayed 
m  January  1961  in  a  parade  through  the 
streets  of  Havana  which  lasted  for  more 
than  8  hours.  This  display  included  14 
Soviet  51-ton  tanks.  19  Soviet  SU-100 
assault  iiuns,  15  Sovn-t  T-34  35-ton 
tanks,  78  Soviet  made  76  millimeter  field 
uuns  and  108  Soviet  heavy  machineuuns. 
Thi.s  IS  only  a  partial  list  and  each  of 
the  estimated  50  000  soldiers  who 
marched  in  review  did  so  with  a  Czech- 
made  submachine  t;un  acio.ss  his  back 
The  estimated  value  of  Soviet-made  arms 
now  in  Castro  s  possession  is  nearly  $1U0 
million  Cuba  has  become  the  arsenal 
of  the  Antilles,  rather  than  the  Pearl 

Tlie  Castro  reiiime  knows  well  it,s  pur- 
po.se — that  of  fosterint;  discont^-nt  and 
eventual  overthrow  of  law.  order  and 
decency  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  In 
a  spe«'Ch  made  May  8.  1961  Che  Guevara 
txplained  'how  the  process  of  overihrow- 
inti  established  governments  in  this  hem- 
isphere would  be  carried  out  '      He  said 


that  the  Cuban  revolution  has  Riven  the 
Latin  American  people  an  example.  He 
said  that  Latin  Americans  now  know  of 
a  form  of  revolution  which  has  demon- 
strated Its  effectiveness.  He  said  that 
form  of  revolution  is  guerrilla  warfare. 

All  siiins  pvunt  to  the  fact  that  Cuba 
IS  ent^a^ed  m  a  wholesale  program  to 
export  its  revolution  and  disrupt  this 
liemispheie  Each  month  Cuba  plays 
host  to  hundreds  of  Latin  American  in- 
tellectuals, labor  leaders,  students,  and 
di-sident  political  li^tures.  It  pursues  its 
aim  by  o/TemnK  indoctrination  courses 
to  malcontents  ripe  for  radical,  impas- 
sioned fodder  In  addition  to  a  wide- 
spread Communist  educational  can.- 
pai'-tn,  Castro  distributes  tons  of  Com- 
munist political  propatianda  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  included 
in  this  propui^anda  is  Che  Guevaras 
guerrilla  warfare  training  manual. 

Fidel  Castro  has  betrayed  the  ideals 
which  he  in-pired  m  his  fellow  camp«'- 
sinos  durini'  the  early  days  of  his  revo- 
lution When  f\t:htiim  first  bek'an  in  the 
mountains  of  Orunte  Province  in  1958, 
the  Communist  Party  was  outlawed,  and 
operated  only  in  underground  meetings 
Now.  prominent  members  of  this  once 
illegal  p.irty  have  taken  full  advantaKP 
of  Castro's  Red  alliance,  and  have  moved 
into  official  rovernment  iwsitions.  Cas- 
tro has  not  only  betrayed  the  revolu- 
tion he  once  headed,  he  has  wrecked 
the  entire  economy  of  Cuba,  once  one 
of  Latm  America's  most  prosperous 
nations  He  has  spread  discontent 
throughout  the  hemisphere,  and  has  been 
foimally  branded  by  the  US.  State  De- 
partment as  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger to  the  security  of  this  hemisphere 
He  has  sent  thousands  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  to  the  wall,  and  ordered 
their  murders  in  cold  blood. 

Finally.  Fidel  Castro  has  oix-nly  pro- 
ciaimed  himself  to  be  a  Communist— a 
dedicated  follower  of  Marx.  Lenin,  and 
Khrushchev  Yet  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  trade  with  this  self-profe.s.sed 
Communist  We  have  cut  all  exports  to 
Cuba  save  food  and  medicine.  We  have 
halttxl  imports  of  Cuban  sunar.  Yet. 
there  is  no  restriction  placed  on  other 
i-iMxis  imjH)rted  from  Cuba,  and  they 
have  been  flowinj^  into  the  United  States 
at  the  rate  of  over  $2  million  per  month 
Tobacco  remains  the  chief  import,  and 
the  United  States  pays  more  than  the 
world  market  price  for  Cuban  tobacco 

I  introduced  lemslation  to  hall  tins 
trade,  and  it  was  cosponsored  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  States  all  ove; 
America.  That  letiislation  was  reported 
unanimously  from  the  House  Interstate 
and  ForriKn  Commerce  Committee  and 
was  referred  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shortly  thereafter.  It  passed 
the  House  without  a  single  dissentnu 
vote,  civini^  proof  that  the  American  peo- 
ple no  Ioniser  want  to  do  business  witli 
tl:is  self-proJe.s.sed  Communist. 

This  bill,  H.R.  8465,  is  now  before  Iht 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  Tiade 
with  Cuba  mu.st  be  halted,  and  by  domn 
so  the  United  States  can  cut  the  flow  of 
Ameiican  dollars  Castro  uses  to  further 
the  cause  of  international  communism 

We  as  a  nation  must  exercise  our  posi- 
tion as  leader  of  the  free  world.    I  have 
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been  reassured  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  our  Ambassador  to  the  OAS  that 
the  U.S.  support  is  growing  in  Latin 
America.  Latest  reports  indicate  that 
many  of  Latin  America's  more  influential 
newspapers,  labor  leaders,  and  university 
students  now  favor  a  hard  line  in  deal- 
ing with  Cuba. 

Certainly  the  American  people  favor 
a  hard  line  in  dealing  with  Cuba.  They 
are  tired  of  the  policy  of  "wait  and  see." 
iheir  pat  ence  is  exhausted,  what  little 
patience  they  had  left  after  indications 
of  Castro's  true  color  were  shown.  The 
passage  of  legislation  banning  trade  with 
Cuba  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
gave  clear  expression  to  the  will  of  the 
American  people  because  the  House  re- 
acts quickly  to  the  will  of  the  American 
people. 

When  the  question  of  censuring  Fidel 
Castro  was  first  posed  before  the  OAS 
late  in  1960.  the  Un  ted  States  did  not 
have  the  support  of  a  majority  of  mem- 
ber nations.  Now.  nearly  a  year  and 
a  half  later,  we  are  in  a  stronger  position. 
1  lurteen  of  the  twenty-one  OAS  nations 
have  broken  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba,  and  latest  reports  say  that  of  the 
remainin'j;  seven,  only  three  nations 
maintain  full  diplomatic  facilities  in 
Havana.  Furthermore,  this  Nation's 
drive  to  gain  stronger  measures  against 
Castro  received  encouraging  support  last 
I>  cembcr  when  the  Council  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  met  here 
in  Washin  :ton  The  Council,  an  ofiBcial 
and  appropriate  body  of  the  OAS,  met  to 
vole  on  the  proposal  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  foreign  ministers  from  each  OAS 
member  nation.  The  purpose  of  this 
meeting  has  been  clearly  understood — 
to  consider  the  question  of  outside  inter- 
vention by  an  extracontinental  power, 
and  to  determine  what  to  do  about  it. 
Mr  Speaker,  it  is  the  vote  on  this  ques- 
tion which  has  resulted  in  the  conference 
this  week  at  Punta  del  Este.  Uruguay. 

The  hopes  of  the  American  people 
ride  with  our  delegation  at  Punta  del 
Uste.  If  I  am  informed  correctly,  similar 
hopes  are  to  be  found  and  expressed 
through  the  delegations  representing 
most  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere should  apply  strong  sanctions 
against  the  Communist  government  of 
Fidel  Castro  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
case  against  him  has  long  been  drawn 
and  documented.  For  over  2  years  now 
I  have  called  for  a  ban  on  U.S.  trade 
with  Cuba,  and  a  complete  embargo  on 
hemispheric  trading  with  Cuba.  With 
strong  leadership  on  the  part  of  Secre- 
tary Rusk,  Ambassador  Morrison,  and 
the  rest  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
conference  of  foreign  ministers  at  Punta 
del  Este.  Uruguay,  strong  sanctions 
could  become  a  reality.  If  we  continue 
to  be  weak  and  coddle  the  fears  of  those 
who  reject  responsibility,  then  we  shall 
cease  to  become  leaders. 

This  Nation  was  built  with  courage 
and  fortitude,  and  I  know  it  is  still  ca- 
pable of  exercising  its  convictions.  If 
the  United  States  is  unable  to  obtain 
measures  toward  Castro  which  meet  the 
satisfaction  of  the  American  people,  then 
it  is  clear  that  action  must  originate 
from  the  U.S.  Congress. 


We  have  stood  idle  too  long.  In  order 
to  retain  our  position  as  the  directive 
force  in  the  destiny  of  freemen,  the 
United  States  must  do  all  in  its  power 
to  see  that  the  will  of  freemen  is  carried 
out.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  carry  out 
that  will  with  decisive  action  and  clarity 
of  purpose. 

Fidel  Castro  once  remarked  that  his 
acts  were  fully  justified  when  he  re- 
marked "history  will  absolve  me."  This 
man  has  the  murder  of  countless  thou- 
sands to  atone  for.  He  stands  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  international  communism.  He 
is  admittedly  its  agent,  and  has  pledged 
to  subvert  and  destroy  the  very  founda- 
tions of  decency  and  order.  Each  day 
he  is  allowed  to  continue  becomes  a  fur- 
ther implication  that  what  he  does  has 
the  approval  of  this  hemisphere.  To 
stand  still — to  do  nothing— is  nothing 
more  than  absolving  him.  The  time  has 
come  to  move. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  REQUEST  FOR 
STANDBY  TAX  CUTTING  AU- 
THORITY :  SOME  ALTERNATE 
SUGGESTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Morris  K. 
Udall]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
the  President  has  requested  standby  au- 
thority, subject  to  congressional  veto,  to 
reduce  income  tax  rates  in  order  to 
shorten  or  forestall  a  threatened  business 
recession. 

While  this  proposal  deserves  the  study 
of  Congress,  I  think  such  a  measure 
might  well  aggravate  our  long-range  fis- 
cal and  budgetary  problems.  We  should 
not  create  the  machinery  for  instant 
deficit  without  some  accompanying  pro- 
gram which  will  insure  a  compensating 
surplus  in  later  fiscal  years. 

In  the  hope  of  stimulating  discussion 
and  consideration  of  the  broad  field  of 
revenue  and  appropriation  procedures, 
I  have  introduced  today  four  alterna- 
tives to  the  President's  proposal.  These 
are  H.R.  9813,  H.R.  9814.  H.R.  9815,  and 
H.R. 9816. 

In  the  last  31  years  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  raised  the  taxes  to  pay  for  its 
expenditures  only  five  times.  This  is  a 
sorry  record  which  weakens  our  country 
in  many  important  ways. 

Worse,  the  existence  of  this  huge  and 
growing  public  debt,  and  burdensome  in- 
terest payment,  poses  a  threat  to  the 
social  and  economic  measures  we  have 
passed  during  the  last  30  years.  These 
measures  have  been  generally  good. 
They  have  been  designed  to  help  the 
individual  overcome  catastrophic  mis- 
fortunes, to  help  provide  a  minimum  of 
comfort  and  seciirity  to  those  who  are 
not  blessed  with  wealth  or  skills  in  de- 
mand. These  measures  have  strength- 
ened the  free  enterprise  system  by 
ironing  out  the  violent  swings  of  the 
business  cycle. 

While  discussing  the  extent  of  present 
public  spending,  Walter  Lippmann  re- 
cently said: 

It  is  evidenced  that  creeping  socialism  has 
not  crept  very  far.     The  so-called  socialism 


which  Is  supposed  to  be  creeping  upon  us 
Is  In  fact  nothing  more  than  the  work  of 
making  life  safe  and  decent  for  a  mass 
society  collected  In  great  cities. 

None  of  the  programs  directed  at  bet- 
ter health,  housing,  education,  highways, 
and  so  forth,  were  repudiated  or  repealed 
by  the  Eisenhower  Republicans  even 
when  they  controlled  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress. 

We  will  probably  continue  to  have  this 
general  level  of  civilian  expenditure  and 
in  all  likelihood  we  will  continue  to  have 
a  national  security  burden  of  more  than 
$50  billion  each  year.  I  believe  President 
Kennedy's  administration  is  making 
strides  toward  giving  taxpayers  the  best 
return  for  their  dollar  and  is  showing 
vigor  in  attempts  to  find  more  equitable 
ways  to  distribute  the  tax  burden.  But 
I  also  believe  that  the  American  people 
can  be  told  the  truth,  and  that  they  are 
willing  and  ready  to  ante  up  the  price 
of  national  defense  and  essential  non- 
defense  programs  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

In  the  entire  history  of  the  world  there 
has  never  been  a  nation  with  our  wealth 
and  resources.  There  is  no  logical 
reason  why  we  cannot  establish  a  regu- 
lar and  permanent  machinery  to  guaran- 
tee that  the  Federal  budget  is  always  in 
balance.  We  can  and  we  should  gradu- 
ally reduce  the  national  debt.  Unless  we 
devise  an  orderly  means  to  these  ends 
the  American  people  may  vote  for  a  re- 
turn to  Calvin  Coohdge. 

Since  1954  we  have  had  budgets  vary- 
ing from  $64  billion  to  $90  billion.  We 
have  had  years  of  prosperity  and  years 
of  recession.  We  have  had  years  of  in- 
ternational crisis  and  military  buildup 
and  years  of  the  "spirit  of  Greneva.  " 
Yet  the  tax  rate  for  every  one  of  these 
years  has  been  the  same.  There  has 
been  no  essential  change  since  1954.  No 
self-respecting  school  district  would 
think  of  having  an  identical  tax  rate 
for  years  of  radically  differing  needs  and 
costs. 

The  American  people  are  almost 
unanimous  in  wanting  a  regularly  bal- 
anced budget.  This  desire  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  fact  that  many  economists 
assure  us  that  today's  national  debt,  be- 
cause of  our  climbing  gross  national 
product,  has  become  less  important. 
Even  if  we  accept  the  thesis  of  these 
economists — which  I  do  not — that  this 
debt  is  more  of  a  menace  psychologically 
than  financially,  we  ought  to  find  ways 
to  eliminate  it  on  psychological  grounds 
alone. 

Under  our  present  budget  machinery 
we  can  be  almost  certain  that  the  na- 
tional debt  will  never  be  reduced  and 
that  budget  surpluses  will  only  rarely 
and  accidentally  occur.  My  proposals 
would  correct  this  situation  without 
crippling  any  proper  function  of  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  they  are  simple,  work- 
able, and  necessary. 

No  single  issue  contributes  more  to 
public  distrust  of  our  Government  and 
the  Congress  than  its  failure  to  adopt  new 
fiscal  machinery  for  the  complicated 
affairs  of  a  $90  billion  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Continued  deficits  will  further 
lessen  confidence  of  our  people  in  our 
Goverrmient,    decrease    the   purchasing 
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power  of  the  dollar,  aggravate  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problems,  and  force 
us  to  raise  aotae  $9  bUlion  each  year 
merely  to  pay  interest  on  the  debt. 

Why  is  it  that  our  Federal  machinery 
only  worka  1  time  in  5?  Let  us  con- 
trast State  procedures,  for  I  think  there 
is  a  lesson  to  learn.  Few  of  our  States 
ever  hare  budget  deficits.  My  State  of 
Arizona,  for  example,  has  almost  never 
had  a  deficit  and  in  eac*i  of  those  rare 
instances  It  was  repaid  the  follouinK 
year  Why?  The  ansmer  is  simple.  In 
Arizona  the  legislature  meets  and  ap- 
propriates funds  for  aU  SUte  purposes 
and  then  t,'oes  heme.  Then,  aiKi  only 
then,  the  tax  officials  meet  and  fix  a 
specific  rate  for  that  year  which  wUl  pro- 
duce the  amount  of  revenue  necessary  to 
pay  for  the  appropriations.  State  and 
local  taxpayers  expect  their  tax  rates  to 
vary  with  expenditures.  My  school 
property  tax  rate  may  be  $8  this  year 
and  $9  25  or  $7.50  the  next. 

In  theory  the  Federal  system  is  sup- 
posed to  work  the  .same  way.  But  in 
practice  it  does  not.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate throughout  each  session  of  Consress 
consider  and  approve  expenditures  for 
defease,  veterans,  national  resource.': 
and  all  the  other  items  making  up  our 
budget.  The  House  Ways  and  Mean.s 
Committee,  an  entirely  separate  group, 
is  in  theory  required  to  recommend  ta.x 
rates  sufficient  to  produce  a  balanced 
budget  every  year.  There  is  no  .statu- 
tory or  congressional  authority  for  a 
deficit.  But  tax  rates  rarely  change 
They  are  inflexible  and  rigid  Tht- 
slightest  change  involves  tifmcndous  ef- 
fort and  debate. 

Each  of  my  proposals  is  bottomed  on 
the  theory  that  there  should  be  f.ther 
(a>  for  each  year  a  tax  rate  adjusted 
to  the  expenditures  and  demands  of  that 
year:  or  ib>  if,  we  are  to  accept  the 
cyclical  budget  theory,  a  series  of  vary- 
mg  tax  rates  over  the  course  of  each 
4  years  to  produce  a  balanced  cyclical 
budget  Our  present  rigid  tax  rates  v,i'A 
guarantee  continued  deficits,  flexible 
rates  will  not. 

Each  of  the  four  propasals  would  pro- 
vide permanent  admmistrative-congres- 
sional  machinery  to  adjust  Federal  tax 
rates  to  Federal  spending.  All  four  bills 
limit  the  adjustment  of  rates  to  10  per- 
cent up  or  down.  All  four  provide  for 
congressional  veto  of  any  rate  adjust- 
ment. All  four  would  achieve  a  regular 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  Thi.s 
machmery  would  be  mandatory  except 
other  serious  natumal  emer- 


a    brief    outlin«^   of    the   pro- 
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H  R  9813  This  measure  would  dirtft 
the  President  to  proclaim  bet* ten  Sep- 
tember 30  and  December  1  of  each  year 
the  increase  or  decrease  from  present 
ba.sic  i.ite.-,  nece.ssary  to  insure  that  re- 
ceipli  exceed  expenditures  by  at  least  $1 
billion.  New  rates  would  apply  in  the 
calendar  year  following  proclamation. 
This  propcKsal  would  balance  the  budget 
eveiy  year.  We  can  anticipate  that  this 
kind  (if  machinery  would  meet  serious 
objections  from  these  who  believe  that 
economic  growth  and  pro.sperity  are 
hampered    by    insisting    un    a    bal.ip.ced 


budget  In  years  of  reeesslosa.  While  tlie 
validity  of  this  economic  theory  is  not 
subject  to  precise  proof,  it  is  wldeb'  held. 
But  those  who  favor  deficits  as  an  anti- 
recession tool  ought  to  be  willing  to  pro- 
vide for  a  compensating  surplus  In  years 
of  prosperity  The  fiacal  1962  deficit 
w:ll  approach  $7  billion,  yet  many  of  my 
fellow  Democrats  seem  satisfied  with 
proposing  only  a  $500  million  .surplus  for 
fl.sca!  1963,  and  a  similar  token  surplus 
for  fl.scal  1964  both  of  which  may  well 
be  years  of  economic  boom.  If  we  are 
to  accept  the  cyclical  theory  let  us  be 
honest  about  it  and  providt  for  boom- 
time  .surpluses  as  large  as  the  recession 
defcits  'Thus  I  offer  a  sound  cyclical 
approach  in  mv  next  proposal 

H.R  9814  Under  tins  proposal  Con- 
gress declares  it.s  policy  to  balance  the 
budget  and  reduce  the  national  debt  by 
at  least  .54  bi'.iion  over  the  4  years  ol  each 
Presidential  term  The  authority  and 
the  responsibility  for  thi5  achii  viriunt 
would  be  placed  .'^quarely  on  the  Presi- 
dent H-^  would  be  riven  the  authority 
and  the  d'lty  to  take  economic  cond;- 
tion-^  into  ace  iint  and  to  proclaim  rates 
for  e.ich  year  of  tl.e  4-ycar  period  so  as 
to  achieve  an  overall  balance  during  his 
4-year  administration  Tliu.s  he  could 
adjust  the  Federal  budget  within  these 
modest  limil.-. — and  subject  to  congres- 
sional veto  -.so  as  t^)  end  his  administra- 
tion with  an  oveiall  balance.  No  Pii\si- 
dent  could  blame  the  Confess  for  a 
deficit  admiiustratioii,  as  has  frequently 
occurred  in  the  p.i.-,l.  lie  alone  would 
have  the  burden. 

.M.^ny  persons  will  object  to  giving  tiie 
President  the  right  to  set  rates — even 
subject  to  veto — cla.mmy  that,  no  matter 
how  well  intent. uned.  he  would  be  unable 
to  withstand  political  and  election  year 
pressures.  If  this  contention  is  sound  w c 
need  not  abandon  the  M^arch  for  tHMina- 
nent,  effective  machinery.  My  reinain- 
in^  two  projKJ.sals  offer  a  similar  but  non- 
;)Olitical  approach. 

H  R.  9815.  Thi.>  wi.>uld  achieve  a  bal- 
anced bud.  et  — and  a  $1  b.llion  surplus — 
every  year,  th.iough  adju.stment  of  rates 
10  percent  up  or  down  and  subjL-ct  to 
con;:jressional  veto.  The  adjustment, 
however,  would  be  proclaimed  not  by  the 
President  but  by  a  new  U.S.  Tax  Com- 
mission. The  Commi-ssion  would  have 
five  members.  Four  would  be  app<):nt<.'d 
by  the  Pie.iident — two  from  each  major 
political  faith— and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  commi-s.-,ioners  would  have 
8-year  staggered  terms  and  would  be  ex- 
perts in  economic  and  (i.Ncal  malt«rs. 
'ITie  fifth  member  would  eitlier  be  the 
Secretar>'  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Budget 
Director,  thus  ;4iviiig  the  admini.stralion 
an  important  voice  in  these  vital  matters 

II  R.  9816,  the  final  proposal,  would 
provide  for  tiic  same  U.S.  Tax  Commis- 
sion, but  would  require  the  CommisMon 
to  take  th'-  state  of  the  economy  and 
the  business  cycle  into  account,  adjust- 
ing rates  to  balance  the  budget,  not  an- 
nually, but  over  the  4  years  of  each 
Pre.Mdential  t«rm 

CONCLesiL.V 

Miiny  respected  economists  anti  states- 
mer^  b<'lieve  our  national  debt  is  neither 
unwieldy  nor  a  dangerou.s  burden  on  the 
country.    The  trouble  Is  that  a  vast  ma- 


jority of  the  American  people  think 
otherwise.  I  strongly  doubt  that  many 
Americans  will  erer  be  convinced  that 
a  $300  billion  plus  debt — with  an  annual 
Interest  charge  of  more  than  $0  billion — 
is  a  good  or  necessary  thine.  It  Tiolates 
basic  American  ideas  of  thrift  and  mon- 
ey management.  These  strong  public 
feelings  cannot  be  ignored  forerer. 

A  built-in  budget  balandnc  program 
would  have  many  beneficial  long-range 
benefits.  Since  tax  rates  would  fluctuate 
with  Federal  spending,  Congress  and  the 
Executive  would  be  more  responsible  on 
money  matters.  As  things  now  stand  a 
Senator  or  Representative  can  vote 
agnin-st  tax  mea.'^ures  and  for  rast  ex- 
I>enditures  His  constituents  never  feel 
in  their  tax  rates  the  direct  effect  of  this 
11 :.  sponsible  approach. 

If  thOvse  of  us  in  the  Coi\gress  were  re- 
quirid  at  each  election  to  justify  the 
then  current  rate  we  would  be  more 
carefil  with  public  funds.  Likewise,  we 
would  have  a  i>owei  ful  Incentive  for  the 
neces.sary  and  difficult  job  of  tax  reform. 
The  unju.stitied  ix)stal  deficit  is  unlikely 
to  continue  if  the  alternative  is  addi- 
tional general  taxes  reflected  in  in- 
crea.se<i  rates. 

I  have  offered  these  four  varying  ap- 
proaches m  a  constructive  spirit  and  as 
a  basis  for  di;;cu.ssion  I  make  no  claim 
that  any  one  is  perfect;  I  concede  that 
better  alt<'rnatives  may  exist.  The  pres- 
ent system,  however,  is  disastrously 
wrong  I  hope  that  we  can  have  a  great 
debate  on  this  whole  problem;  that  out 
of  our  discussions  w  ill  come  a  new,  sound 
program   of  O'Neal   responsibility. 


THE  HONOR ABI^  HENRY  B. 
GONZALEZ 


ask 
re- 


Mi.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  Uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  I'ATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  m:o.  a.s  dean  of  Uie  Texas  delega- 
tion. It  was  my  honor  to  present  to  the 
House  Uu'  new  member  of  the  Texas 
delegation,  the  Honorable  Henry  B 
GoN/\Li:/,  Representative  from  tlie  20lh 
Congressional  District  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  is  a  man  of  real  ability, 
a  Representative  who  will  do  an  out- 
standing job  for  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict The  members  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation are  pleased  to  have  him  as  one  of 
our  number,  and  we  look  forward  to 
Working  with  him 

Mr  Oam.KLEZ  lias  served  long  and  well 
in  the  Texas  State  Senate,  and  his 
former  collea,u«?s  of  that  body  share  our 
opinion  of  Mr.  Gonzalez.  I  today  have 
received  a  copy  of  Senate  Resolution  22. 
whicli  .sets  forth  the  high  esteem  m 
which  Mr.  Go^z.^LEz  is  held  by  that 
body : 

Whereas  our  Ijrnur  cuUeagu*  from  Bexar 
County,  tfje  Hont  rable  Hknkt  B.  GoNaAL,*/ 
hiia  been  elected  Ui  the  Coogreas  of  the 
UiU'.4?<l  blades   (roiu   t.he   aotii   Congressional 

Diiuui;  and 

wnerf'.is  he  served  In  the  Texas  Senate 
il  ;ri!.k!;   the  5.5th.   seth.  nnd  67th  sesiilons  of 
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the  Hgtslature  until  his  election  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  November  1961; 
and 

Whereas  he  is  a  man  of  outstanding  abil- 
ity who  distinguished  himself  as  a  member 
ut  this  Senate;  and 

Whereas  he  possesses  the  true  qualities  of 
a  statesman — Integrity,  tenacity  of  purpose, 
and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
democracy,  and  has  demonstrated  at  all 
times  his  devotion  to  his  ofllce  and  his  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  he  represents;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  our  desire  to  congratulate 
the  Honorable  Henht  B.  Gonzalez:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Rntolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  57th  legis- 
lature. 3d  called  session,  congratulate  our 
former  colleague  on  his  elevation  In  office 
and  extend  to  him  our  best  wishes  for  his 
success  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  convey  to  his  fine  family  our  aJIectlon 
and  hope  for  their  happiness:  and,  be  It 
further 

Rrsolicd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  under  the  seal  of  the  Senate 
to  the  Honorable  Hewet  B.  Gonzalez  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Texas  delegation  In  the 
Congress   of   the   United   States 

Charles   F.   Herrino, 
Prcsidrnt  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate 
Charles  Schnabel, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

This  resolution  was  introduced  by 
Senators  Spears.  Rogers,  Kazen,  Willis, 
Dies,  Moore,  Schwartz,  Owen,  Baker, 
Krueger,  Reagan,  Fuller.  Martin,  Smith, 
Secrest,  and  Patman. 

I  am  naturally  plea.sed  that  my  son. 
Senator  William  Neff  Patman,  is  one  of 
the  sponsors,  and  to  note  that  he  shares 
my  own  very  high  regard  for  Represent- 
ative Gonzalez. 


REIMARKS  OF  W.  B.  MURPHY,  PRESI- 
DENT, CAMPBELL  SOUP  CO.,  AT 
TEXAS  A.  &  M..  COLLEGE  STATION. 
TEX..  JANUARY  18.  1962 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texsis? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Campbell  Soup  Co,  has  long  been  noted 
for  Its  outstanding  program  of  agricul- 
tural research.  Por  this  reason  the  peo- 
ple of  the  First  Congressional  District 
were  particularly  pleased  when,  after  an 
extensive  field  Investigation,  this  for- 
ward-looking company  decided  to  con- 
struct its  new  plant  at  Paris,  Tex,  This 
plant  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
area,  it  will  bring  new  markets,  new 
growth  to  our  part  of  Texas.  We  are 
most  pleased  to  have  the  Campbell  peo- 
ple with  us.  All  of  us  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  wish  them  every  suc- 
cess and  look  forward  to  working  with 
them.  I,  personally,  have  enjoyed  work- 
ing with  them  during  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  on  the  Paris  plant. 

Recently,  W.  B.  Murphy,  president  of 
the  Campbell  Soup  Co..  spoke  at  Texas 
A.  &  M.  upon  the  importance  to  all  of  us 
of  a  continuing  program  of  agricultural 
research.  Mr.  Murphy,  by  citing  actual 
examples,  showed  the  necessity  of  co- 
operation between  grower  and  processor 
in  research  and  other  fields  if  future 
progress  is  to  equal  the  great  strides 
taken  during  the  last  decade. 


Mr.  Murphy  illustrated  the  importance 
of  research  in  plant  location,  using  the 
new  Paris  plant  as  an  example. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  Texas 
many  times,  but  I  must  say  that  I  feel  more 
at  home  here  now  since  we  are  underway 
In  our  program  to  construct  a  processing 
plant  near  Paris,  Tex.  This  Is  to  be  a  plant 
of  something  over  900,000  square  feet — a 
major  one  for  us — so  our  presence  In  Texas 
becomes  an  Important  factor  for  our  future. 

In  the  food  business,  when  considering 
a  plant  location,  one  does  not  just  look  at 
the  map,  make  a  routine  study  of  employee 
availability,  utilities,  taxes,  land  cost,  freight 
schedules,  and  the  like.  A  business  such  as 
ours  requires  a  long  period  of  agricultural 
experimentation  to  be  certain  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  food  Ingredients 
needed  for  our  products  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  the  nearby  areas. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  this 
talk  be  given  In  Texas  because  agricultural 
research  has  played  such  a  Important  part 
In  our  decision  to  build  a  plant  In  Texas 
and  agricultural  research  Is  an  important 
part  of  my  subject   tonight. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  ( 1 )  what  agricul- 
tural research  has  meant  to  us  In  the  past 
and  how  we  look  on  It  for  the  future,  (2) 
the  vital  Importance  to  the  grower,  the  proc- 
essor and  the  consumer  of  contract  growing 
of  many  crops,  and  then  (3)  discuss  with 
you  something  about  the  threat  to  this 
magnificent,  constructive  grower -processor 
relationship  and  to  agricultural  research 
that  Is  rising  on  the  horizon  In  the  form 
of  Government-sponsored  marketing  orders. 

In  Texas,  an  extended  series  of  experiments 
has  been  conducted,  beginning  in  1954,  on 
two  key  vegetable  crops — tomatoes  and  car- 
rots. We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  help 
from  members  of  the  staff  of  Texas  A.  &  M., 
and.  In  connection  with  some  of  the  neces- 
sary genetic  research  work,  we  have  had  the 
help  of  the  Earhart  Laboratories  at  Caltech. 

While  our  agricultural  research  work  for 
the  new  Paris,  Tex.,  plant  has  been  going  on 
for  years,  the  commercial  crop  development 
work,  which  is  necessary  to  establish  Indexes 
of  productivity  for  various  crops,  has  been 
underway  for  the  past  3  years  and  has 
covered   a   number   ol   different   Ingredients. 

The  point  now  has  been  reached  where 
we  believe  that  It  will  be  practical  to  con- 
tract with  Texas  farmers,  most  of  them  near 
to  the  plant,  for  the  growing  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  high  quality  In- 
gredients we  shall  require  when  this  new 
plant  is  In  operation — including  carrots, 
celery,  white  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes,  cab- 
bage, lima  beans,  okra,  peppers,  onions,  as- 
paragus, red  beets,  and  parsley.  The  growing 
of  tomatoes  and  of  other  crops  will  prob- 
ably be  added  to  that  list.  Beef,  poultry, 
rice,  eggs,  milk,  butter,  and  several  other 
major  Ingredients  have  always  been  readily 
available  In  the  Southwest. 

The  Campbell  Co.  president  described 
the  "agricultural  revolution"  taking  place 
and  showed  its  basic  cause  to  be  research. 

It  is  no  secret  to  you  that  we  are  In  the 
midst  of  an  agricultural  revolution  of  dra- 
matic proportions.  Since  1937,  farm  produc- 
tivity has  Increased  about  180  percent  as 
compared  to  about  100  i>ercent  for  Industrial 
productivity.  Much  of  this  phenomenal 
progress  can  be  traced  to  agricultural  re- 
search. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  combined  Federal 
and  State  agricultural  research  expenditures 
last  year  were  about  $250  million.  Indus- 
trial expendlttu-es  were  somewhat  higher, 
perhaps  $280  mUllon.  This  $630  million 
agricultural  research  total  Is  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  Nation's  aggregate  research 
and  development  expenditure  whereas  food 
represents  20  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  Obviously,  agriculture  must  use 
Its  research  expenditures  wisely. 


Considering  this  fact.  It  Is  certainly  an 
anomaly  that  the  climate  for  agricultural  re- 
search Is  not  particularly  favorable  at  this 
time.  There  Is  the  general  feeling  In  some 
circles  that  agriculture  Is  overly  efficient  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  crop  surpluses  which 
are  costing  the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars. 
It  does  not  take  a  mental  giant  to  note  that 
those  surpluses  should  not  be  charged  to  re- 
search, but  rather  to  the  many  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  sidestep  the  inexorable 
laws  of  economics.  In  view  of  the  crucial 
necessity  of  keeping  our  economy  competi- 
tive with  those  of  other  countries,  it  Is  in- 
deed strange  that  there  should  be  doubt 
thrown  on  the  desirability  of  aggressive  fur- 
thering of  agricultural  science. 

President  Murphy  predicted  a  continu- 
ing need  for  more  research. 

There  is  also  some  belief,  and  this  has  been 
expressed  recently  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
that  the  research  Job  In  agriculture  is  largely 
done.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  emphatically  deny  that  this  Job  Is  done 
and  in  this  talk  tell  you  why  we  feel  there  Is 
a  long  way  to  go  and  to  relate  the  specific 
benefits  that  accrue  to  the  grower,  the  proc- 
essor, and  the  consumer  through  research  In 
food  crops.  I  also  shall  want  to  point  out 
why  agricultural  research  and  the  grower- 
processor  relation  mtist  be  closely  coordi- 
nated. 

Despite  current  surpluses  In  some  crops, 
we  know  that  the  population  of  this  country 
and  of  the  world  Is  growing  and  that  we  shall 
be  faced  In  the  future  with  food -supply 
problems.  So,  things  cannot  stand  as  they 
are  when  so  much  remains  to  be  done,  not 
only  for  reasons  of  food  supply  but  Just  as 
Important,  because  the  food  Industry  of 
North  America  must  keep  Itself  competitive 
in  the  world  markets. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  Industry  Is  invest- 
ing rather  more  heavily  In  agricultural  re- 
search than  are  public  agencies.  The  nature 
of  some  of  this  research  can  be  indicated  by 
telling  you  about  the  agricultural  research 
activities  of  the  food -processing  Industry  in 
terms  of  some  contributions  that  have  been 
made  by  Campbell  Soup  Co. 

Our  agricultural  research  department  con- 
sists of  six  laboratories  In  the  United  States, 
two  In  Canada,  and  five  laboratories  overseas. 
Our  research  activities  are  partly  fundamen- 
tal in  character  and  partly  related  to  practical 
growing  problems  and  developmental  work. 
Developmental  work  Is  particularly  Impor- 
tant in  new  areas  incident  to  the  starting 
of  new  processing  plsuits  where  we  usually 
find  It  necessary  to  introduce  agricultural 
practices  and  quality  standards  essential  for 
the  Ingredients  we  use. 

In  addition  to  a  research  group,  we  have  an 
agricultural  service  department  staffed  with 
men  who  have  both  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  farming.  This  department  has 
the  assignment  of  working  with  grower? 
with  whom  we  have  or  hope  to  have  crop 
contracts. 

He  described  his  company's  program  of 
research  and  gave  specific  examples  of 
work  done  concerning  certain  crops. 

Our  research  activities  involve  ( 1 )  the  de- 
velopment of  new  vaxletles,  (2)  new  disease 
and  Insect  control  procedures,  and  (3)  new 
cultural  practices  leading  to  higher  crop 
quality  and  greater  farm  jK-oductivity. 

Several  of  the  studies  we  have  made  of 
different  crops  might  be  erf  Interest  to  you 
since  they  indicate  the  way  our  research 
activities  are  carried  on. 

Tomatoes:  the  quantity  and  quality  of  to- 
matoes needed  by  our  plants  require  that  the 
crop  be  grown  on  a  contract  basis  with  in- 
dividual growers.  By  developing  better 
production  practices  and  better  varieties,  it 
has  been  possible  to  increase  yields.  Improve 
quality  and  to  continue  marketing  Camp- 
bell's tomato  soup,  lor   Instance,  at  a  price 
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tbat  liu    UacreaMd  ouly   a   tout  i>r    iwo   per 
can  m  over  50  3W«r». 

During  the  10-ye»r  period  from  1937  to 
194«,  yields  of  tomatoes  obtained  by  our 
ctniuact  growere  In  the  New  Jersey -Penn- 
Bylvanla  are*  averaged  5  8  toiia  per  acre 
Following  the  IntroducUon  of  an  Insect  aiul 
disease  control  program  which  we  deveiof)ed 
the  averag*  yi«ld  of  tomatoes  was  irureaaetl 
to  8  8  tons  per  acre,  or  65  percent 

After  the  development  of  the  fun^ulde 
and  itisectlcide  program  it  became  apparen', 
that,  there  were  substantial  rediictiuna  in 
U^maU)  yields  because  of  the  fus.vrlum  wUt 
disease  and  because  of  fruit  crncltUn? 
Fuaartum  wilt,  is  caused  by  a  fungius  which 
Uvfs  in  s«)ll  It  invades  the  rotJts  of  tomato 
plants  where  it  produces  a  toxU-  substance 
which  kills  plants.  Over  half  of  the  tomato 
produrini<  sous  In  the  area  servin*?  our  Cam- 
den. NJ  .  plant  are  Infested  with  ihi^  fun- 
gus. The  disease  cannot  be  ccon  jmicilly 
controlled  by  the  use  of  fungicides.  Another 
source  of  loss  was  the  widespread  cracking 
of  tomato  fruit  when  rains  fell  during  the 
harvest  season.  Losses  are  sustained  by  the 
growers  because  cracked  fruit  spoils  quickly 
The  processor  also  sustains  losses  because 
cracked  fruit  must  be  trimmed  by  hand,  or 
discarded  entirely  The  cost  of  the  tomato 
loss  can  be  very  high. 

Several  years  %s,o  it  was  decided  th.it  we 
would  need  a  processing  plant  In  the  South- 
west. Preliminary  studies  wllh  vlne-rlpened 
tomatoes  In  Texas  showed  yields  rarely  aver- 
aged over  4  to  5  tons  per  acre-  too  low  for 
economical  growing  of  tomat<jes  f-^ir  process- 
ing. We  found  that  these  low  yields  were 
the  result  of  hli?h  night  temperatures.  Most 
varieties  of  tomatoes  will  not  set  fruit  unless 
night  temperatures  are  between  55  and  88 
degrees.  Night  temperatures  In  Texas  In  the 
summer  commonly  exceed  70  degrees  durlnic 
a  large  part  of  the  fruit  setting  perUxl 

In  order  to  try  to  solve  this  problem,  a 
series  of  studies  was  started  In  the  phyto- 
tron  facilities  of  Caltech.  In  this  laboratory 
we  could  control  all  growing  conditions  In- 
cluding any  kind  of  night  temperatures  de- 
sired. Tomatoes  were  collected  from  foreign 
countries  that  were  known  to  have  high-tem- 
perature nights.  Among  the  strains  tested, 
one  variety  from  the  Philippine  Islands  was 
foiind  to  set  fruit  freely  at  night  tempera- 
tures well  In  excess  of  70  \  Breeding 
work  with  this  heat-tolerant  material  has 
been  In  progress  for  5  years  and  already 
strains  have  been  developed  that  prodiice 
yields  In  the  order  of  15  to  18  tons  per  acre 
in  Texas  While  several  years  of  additional 
work  will  be  required  before  varieties  will 
be  developed  which  meet  our  quality  stand- 
ards, the  back  has  been  broken  on  what  la 
probably  the  most  dlftlcailt  problem 

Mr.  Murphy  set  forth  the  principal 
areas  his  company  considers  as  most 
needing  additional  research  at  this  time. 

There  are  four  principal  areas  where  we 
think  there  Is  a  tremendous  need  for  more 
research  work.  Naturally  I  have  consulted 
with  our  agricultural  research  staff  in  the 
preparation  of  these  points.  These  are  not 
listed  In  order  of  importance  and.  of  course, 
they  are  to  some  extent  Interdependent 

I.  Research  Into  the  physiology  of  plant 
life  at  the  molecular  level  as  related  to 
photosynthesis,  growth,  and  Inheritance 
This  U  exemplified  by  recent  Investigations 
on  the  role  of  plant  proteins  and  hormones. 
It  Is  apparent  that  here  Is  the  well-spring 
for  some  of  the  things  we  need  to  know- 
about  how  plants  develop  as  a  prelude  U) 
knowing  how  to  create  crops  of  superior 
form,  healih.  flavor,  color,  nutrllue  value, 
and  growing  ability. 

2  The  control  of  plant  diseases,  insecu 
and  weeds  by  genetic  techniques  or  by 
chemical  and  biological  methods.  A  great 
deal  of  re.search  has  been  devoted  to  peet 
control  by  chemicals  with  some  spectacular 


results,  ailhough  m  some  cai>«s  eflect*  hic.*' 
been  transitory  IVst  control  by  herlUble 
resistance  and  through  biological  means  has 
been  relatively  less  exploited  Ttiese  are 
promising  tteltls  for  future  deTelopmet;-.  and 
of  course  there  is  still  much  more  to  be 
achieved    islr.K  chemical  metluxls. 

3  The  adiiptaflon  of  planU  to  unf  ivor.ible 
environments  One  could  rhapsodize  over 
this  prospect  were  it  n  t  so  ipparenl  th.it  a 
prodigious  amount  of  painst.iliinu  iiinc- 
consuming.  frustrating,  hard  work  Is  re- 
quired. This  is  a  nece.isary  .leld  if  research 
f' r  the  future  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  population  growth  will  require  tha' 
the  climate  and  geographlr.il  range  nf  crop 
prtxluctlon  be  extended 

4  The  determination  of  Thp  culrvjril  tech- 
nlqi:eB  nutrients  and  w  iter  requlremenl.s 
necessary  to  obtain  maximum  agricultural 
yields.  Much  has  l>een  doi-.e  here  In  fact 
most  of  the  past  agricultural  research  on 
plants  has  been  In  the  fleld  of  cultura:  tech- 
niques and  nu'ritlon  plus,  (jf  course,  genet- 
ics Just  when  we  think  we  know  our  stufT 
we  find  new  ways  of  growing  things  .»nd 
new  ways  of  ."upplylng  nutrient;  to  plants 
It  Is  our  belief  als<5  that  there  Is  a  great  deal 
to  learn  ab<iut  the  function  of  water  on 
plant  development  and  nutrient  utilization 

To  keep  hla  business  moving  ahead,  the 
enlightened  processor  finds  It  necessary  t<. 
lake  every  prsxctlc.il  step  to  maintain  and 
Improve  the  values  he  offers  the  consunier"? 
And  being  burdened  with  an  economy  that 
tends  constantly  to  be  Inflationary  with  all 
that  that  means  In  Increased  ct>sts  the 
processor  mu.<!t  concentrate  all  practical 
means  to  limit  the  unit  costs  of  his  ingredi- 
ents and  of  his  processing 

He  knows  tha'  with  Inflation.  *he  grc  wfrs 
Income  must  go  up  and  of  cniir«!e  that  the 
grower  must  make  a  fair  profit  It  Is  ovir 
Judgment  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
while  still  holding  or  even  lowering  unit 
growing  costs  and  at  the  same  time  doing  a 
better  Job  of  growing  quality  products,  pro- 
viding results  of  an  aggressive  agricultural 
re.search  program   are  followed 

It  Is  apparent  that  In  this  f^ght  to  m<ike 
txeadway  In  an  Inflationary  economy,  the 
grower -processor  relationship  is  a  matter  of 
vital  Importance.  This  Is  the  reason  our 
company  has  been  expending  rapidly  In  the 
matter  of  contracting  with  farmers  f'jT  the 
growing  of  many  of  the  ingredients  we  need 

The  company  I  serve  utilizes  over  laO  dif- 
ferent a^lcultural  prtxlucts  Including  vege- 
table, fruits,  cereais,  meats,  poultry,  dairy 
products,  nuts,  and  seasonings  possibly  as 
wide  a  list  of  agricultural  Ingredients  as  any 
one  company. 

We  have  purchased  these  products  by  con- 
tracting and  on  the  open  market  We  have 
purchased  prixlucts  that  were  under  m.irket- 
ing  orders  or  handled  under  ccxiperatlve 
marketing  arrangemeuts.  so  our  experience 
has  been  fairly  wide.  It  Is  cur  concliislon 
that  for  many  cr  >ps.  direct  contracting  with 
selected  grower?  supported  by  skillful  crop 
•er\-lce  and  aggressive  research  work  Is  by  far 
the  most  satisfactory  method  over  the  long 
term  fur  the  grower,  the  processor  and  the 
consuniing  public  When  there  Is  a  sound 
contract  between  the  grower  and  pr'K-e.s,sor, 
the  grower  has  a  guarauleed  price,  a  guaran- 
teed market,  a  great  Inceiuive  to  do  a  gixxi 
Job  and  the  help  of  an  alert  research  teiini 
ajid  up-to-date  crop  service  Of  course,  he 
is  free  to  contract  or  nf)'  as  he  chooses.  The 
grower  still  must  contend  with  the  weather, 
but  even  hei'e.  for  some  crops,  there  Is  a 
measure  of  a&sistance  througii  the  develop- 
ment of  weatiier-rcsistant  varieties.  And.  if 
course,  the  grower  ir.oiit  do  his  Job  well. 

Our  experience  is  such  lliat  we  can  say 
without  hesiutlon  that  the  new  Paris.  Tex  . 
plant  would  not  be  a  practical  thing  wiihout 
direct  Contracts  wltli  farmers  unhampered 
by  artificial  barriers. 


IhiS  system  of  crop  cuulractlBC — and  the 
market  U  provides  the  grover — is  truly  a 
unique  senment  of  our  agriculture.  The 
vegetables  tiiat  are  grown  under  contract 
have  provided  ll»e  farmer  with  relatively  high 
returns  In  ci  niparison  with  other  crops 
Without  any  subsidies,  support  prloea.  mi.-^ 
keling  orders  or  other  artlflclal  governmen- 
controls,  these  crops  have  averaged  a  higher 
jM  rcentage  of  parity  than  have  the  price*  for 
other    insjor   farm    comrnodlUes. 


'WW.  koi.p:  op  I  he  private  liti- 
gant IN  ANTITRUST  ENFORCE- 
MENT 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conseiit  to  extend  my  re- 
tnark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Recobd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tho  request  of  tlio  Kcntleman  from 
Tfxas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  al- 
\\a\s  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  present  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Everette  Maclntyre, 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mus.^ion.  He  combines  knowledge  of 
anlitiust  and  trade  rp?^ulations  with  a 
puwer  of  analysis  and  ability  of  lucid 
cxpre.s.sion,  which  i.s  all  too  rare. 

In  hi.s  address  to  the  antitrust  sections 
of  the  Illinois  and  ChicaKO  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Maclntyre  with  his  usual  in- 
sight, has  given  a  probing  analysis  of  the 
rationale  for,  and  proper  role  of,  private 
liiigation  in  antitrust  enforcement. 

The    Roi.e   or  thx   Privati   LmoAKT   in 

.^NTITRl-ST    EsroRCKKKIfT 

I  .\ddre.ss  by  Hun  Everette  Maclntyre,  Com- 
mLssloncr.  Federal  Trade  Commission,  be- 
fore the  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Antitrust 
Sections  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Aasoclatlon 
and  Illinois  St.-tte  Bur  Association  on  Jan- 
uary 18.  1962) 

t'on.t?ress,  when  It  enacted  section  7  of 
the  Sherman  Act  and  subsequently  sections 
4  ■  and  10 '  of  the  Clayton  Act.  had  a  broader 
object  in  view  than  merely  making  provi- 
sion for  the  alleviation  of  indlTtdual  grtev- 
auoes  resulting  from  vlulatlou  of  the  anti- 
trust l.iws  In  fact  It  was  the  legislative 
Intent  that  the  ludlvUlual,  by  securlnK  rV- 
dre.s  for  himself  would  thereby  Bupplemei.t 
governmental  enforcement  In  the  antltrujt 
field 

The  courts  have  taken  Judicial  notice  of 
the  Congress'  intent  to  provide  "In  the  moet 
c<.>mprehenfiive  way  •  •  •  sgalikst  combina- 
tions or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade 
or  Commerce.'  *  and  have  racognlzed  the 
legislative  Intent  to  give  the  private  treble 
damage  litigant  an  lmp>ortant  role  In  the  en- 
forcement scheme  of  the  antitrust  laws,  hold- 
ing that : 

"The  treble  damage  action  was  Intended 
not  merely  to  redress  Injury  to  an  Individual 
through  the  prohibited  practices,  but  to  aid 
111  actiievlng  the  broad  social  object  of  the 
statute." 

llie  seventh  circuit  has  succinctly  sum- 
mari7>ed  the  private  litigant's  rote  In  the  fol- 
lowing term* 

This  grant   to  persons  damaged — a  ca\isp 
of   action    for   treble    damages  —was  for   the 


'  26  Stat    210      1890p,  repealed  69  Stat    2«3 
(196.S),   effeciive  Jan.   7,    1966. 

M6   UHC     15,   aa  Stat.  731    (1914)    provid- 
ing for  treble  damages. 

15  use.  26,   38  Stat    737   0»14)    provid- 
ing  for   Injunctive  relief. 

*  KdT^eal  Cnrporation  v    Richfield  Oil  Cor- 
pnratmn    221   F    2d  358    365   t9th  Cir  ,   195Si. 

-Ibid. 
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purpoee  of  multiplying  the   agendee  which 
would   help  enforce    the   act   and    therefore 

make  It  more  effective."  • 

The  Supreme  Cotut  has  recognized  "•  •  • 
the  public  Interest  In  vigilant  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  private  treble-damage  action 
•    •    •."  '    and  has  also  stated: 

"Congress  has.  by  legislative  flat,  deter- 
mined that  such  prohibited  activities  are  In- 
jurious to  the  public  and  has  provided  sanc- 
tions allowing  private  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws  by  an  aggrieved  party."' 

This  view  of  the  quasi-public  role  of  the 
treble  damage  litigant  has  been  accepted 
by  both  the  Incumbent  Assistant  Attorney 
Oeneral  In  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division, 
Ijee  I-oevlnger.'  and  his  predecessor,  Robert 
A  Blcks,'"  the  incumbent  Mr.  Locvlnger 
going  so  far  as  to  state  that  there  la  foun- 
dation for  the  belief  that  as  between  gov- 
ernmenUil  enforcement  and  that  of  private 
jMirtles,  that  private  relief  is  both  more  de- 
sirable and  more  effective.'*  In  this  con- 
nection he  advised  a  congressional  com- 
mittee that  "CoMgreM  should  enact  a 
straightforward  and  unequivocal  declaration 
of  policy  stating  tliat  primary  reliance  for 
antitrust  enforcement  Is  upon  private  ac- 
tion." •- 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  recognizes 
Uiat  private  antitrust  actions  supplement 
its  own  activities  In  the  antitrust  sphere, 
making  It  unnecessary  for  the  Commission 
to  take  action  In  many  Instances.  As  a 
result,  considerable  savings  are  realized  by 
the  Government  and  the  Commission  Is  en- 
abled to  concentrate  on  hard  core  cases 
thus  maximizing  the  effectiveness  of  Ita 
proceedings." 

Congressional  sentiment,  as  well,  runs 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  supplemental  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws  afforded  by 
the  private  litigant.  Representative  Wright 
Patman.  chairman  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  in  his  statement  supporting 
H  R.  10243  gave  expression  to  this  view  in 
the  following  terms: 

■  You  and  I  have  recognized  that  we  need 
a  strong  and  effective  antitrust  policy  to 
preserve  competition.  We  have  recognized 
that  a  necessary  and  integral  part  of  any 
such  policy  Is  full  and  effective  enforcement 
of  our  antlmonojKDly  laws.  For  many  years 
It  has  been  recognized  that  the  Government 
alone  Is  not  able  to  provide  all  of  the  neces- 
sary enforcement.  The  help  of  all  citizens 
Is  needed.  We  know  that  private  parties  will 
help  In  this  endeavor  If  we  afford  them  right- 
ful opportunities.     In  other  words,  we  can 


•  Maltz  v.  Sax.  et  al..  134  F.  2d  2,  4  (7th  Cir.. 
1943),  rcrf.  denied  31»  U.S.  772  (1M3);  see 
also  Weinberg,  et  al.  v.  Sinclair  Refining  Co., 
48  F  Supp.  203.  205  (E.  D.  N.Y.,  1942),  and 
Quemoj  Theatre  Co.,  Inc.  v.  Warner  Bros.. 
Inc..  et  al..  35  P.  Supp.  M9,  950  (D.  N  J.  1940) . 

■  Latclor,  et  al..  Trading  As  Independent 
Poster  Exchange  v.  National  Screen  Service 
Corp.  et  al.,  349  U.S.  322,  329   (1955). 

"  Radot'ich  v.  National  Football  League, 
rt  al..  352  U.S.  445,  458    (1957). 

»  Uievlnger,  Private  Action — The  Strongest 
Pillar  of  Antitrust,  III  Antitrust  Bulletin 
1G7,  168  (  1958). 

'"  Koljert  A.  Bicks,  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  Private  Treble  Damage  Actions, 
IV  Antitrust  Bulletin  5   (1959). 

"  Statement  of  Lee  Locvlnger,  Hearings 
Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  U.S.  Senate,  on  the 
Role  of  Private  Antitrust  Enforcement  In 
Protecting  Small  Business.  85th  Cong.,  2d 
sess    (1958)  .  p.  7. 

'-Id   at  16. 

"Statement  of  Hon.  John  Gwynne,  Hear- 
ings Before  a  Subcommittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, US.  Senate,  on  the  Role  of  Private 
Antitrust  Enforcement  In  Protecting  Small 
Business.     85th  Cong  ,  2d  sess.  (1958),  p.  175. 


expect  thia  help  if  we  give  them  the  right  to 
proceed,  and  see  to  it  that  they  are  treated 
reasonably  respecting  recoveries  of  damages 
and  costs  of  litigation."  " 

The  legislative  intent  to  enlist  the  private 
Individual  in  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws  was  largely  unrealized  until  after  World 
War  II.  As  of  1940  in  a  half  century  of 
private  litigation,  only  175  cases  of  this  na- 
ture had  been  filed  and  of  these  only  13 
resulted  In  Judgment.*^  The  number  of  prl- 
vifte  suits  In  the  period,  according  to  one 
comment,  assumed  a  comparatively  futile  in- 
significance taking  Into  consideration  the 
large  number  of  businessmen  and  the  extent 
of  corporate  consolidation  by  certain  of  their 
number." 

The  private  antitrust  litigant,  however,  as- 
sumed Importance  after  World  War  II;  re- 
ported recoveries  from  1945  to  1951  amounted 
to  one  and  a  half  the  number  in  the  entire 
previous  period.'' 

The  statistics  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Courts  for  antitrust  cases  fl^led 
since  1941  '*  graphically  document  this  point. 
The  first  significant  increase  in  the  number 
of  private  actions  filed  took  place  In  1949 
when  the  162  suits  filed  registered  an  in- 
crease of  131.4  percent  over  the  70  private 
suits  filed  In  1942.  Thereafter,  in  the  period 
1950  through  1961.  there  is  a  steady  upward 
trend  in  private  antitrust  litigation,  disre- 
garding fluctuations  in  certain  years.  For 
example,  the  378  private  suits  filed  in  1961 
showed  an  Increase  of  133.3  percent  over 
treble-damage  litigation  filed  in  1949  and 
an  increase  of  440  percent  over  correspond- 
ing litigation  in  1942.    (See  app.  A.) 

The  growing  importance  of  private  litiga- 
tion is  made  even  more  obvious  by  compar- 
ing the  number  of  private  suits  filed  for 
various  periods  In  the  20-year  Interval  be- 
tween 1942  and  1961.  The  years  1942 
through  1948  involving  a  period  of  7  years 
saw  397  private  actions  filed;  in  the  next 
7 -year  period,  1949-55,  1,373  such  actions 
were  filed,  while  In  the  last  6  years,  1956-61, 
private  litigants  initiated  1,541  antitrust 
suits. 

Another  comparison  further  drives  home 
the  Indispensable  role  that  the  private  suit 
has  played  in  the  antitrust  field  In  recent 
years.  In  the  20-year  period  1942-61,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  filed  986  crim- 
inal and  civil  suits;  in  the  last  5  years  of 
the  period,  private  parties  Initiated  1,314 
actions.  Private  actions  In  the  6-year  period 
exceeded  by  328,  therefore,  the  total  num- 
ber of  Government  suits  filed  for  the  entire 
20-year  interval.     (See  app.  A.) 

In  1958,  the  increasing  significance  of  the 
private  litigant's  role  in  suppressing  unfair 
methods  of  competition  received  a  setback 
when  the  Supreme  Court  in  Nashville  Milk 
Co.  V.  Carnation  Company,^  and  in  Safeway 
Stores,  Inc.  v.  Vance,*'  by  5-to-4  decisions, 
held  that  section  3  of  the  Robinson -Patman 
Act  was  not  one  of  the  antitrust  laws  com- 
ing within  the  scope  of  sections  4  and  16  of 
the  Clayton  Act.  As  a  restilt,  private  parties 
may  not  sue  for  redress  for  injuries  stem- 


"  Statement  of  Representative  Wbight 
Patman  before  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  House  of 
Representatives,  on  H.R.  10243,  Aug.  6,  1958. 

"Statement  of  Victor  R.  Hansen,  Hearings 
Before  a  Suljcommlttee  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  U.S.  Senate,  on 
the  Bole  of  Private  Antitrust  Enforcement 
in  Protecting  Small  Business.  85th  Cong., 
2d  sess.  (1958).  p.  122. 

"  "Fifty  Years  of  Sherman  Act  Enforce- 
ment."    49  Yale  L.J.  284.  296   (1939). 

»•  Statement  of  Hansen,  supra,  p.  122. 

"  These  statistics  are  the  basis  of  a  fiscal 
year  ending  in  June. 

"•355  U.S.  373  (1958). 

=•'355  U.S.  389  (1958). 


mlng  from  violation  of  section  3  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  prohibiting  sales  at 
prices  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  compe- 
tition or  eliminating  a  competitor.  Con- 
sequently, enforcement  of  section  3  is  pres- 
ently limited  to  Government  criminal 
action. 

Justice  Douglas,  speaking  for  the  dissent- 
ing minority  of  four,  argued  that  the  major- 
ity has  "I  resolved  I  all  ambiguities  against 
the  grant  of  vitality  to  section  3"  and  for- 
gotten that  the  treble  damage  technique  has 
been  designed  as  an  effective  method  of  de- 
terring violation  of  the  Clayton  Act.''  and 
concluded  that  the  opponents  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act  had  achieved  In  the  court 
what  they  could  not  do  in  the  Congress." 

Representative  Patmam,  the  author  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  immediately  intro- 
duced HM.  10243  designed  to  expressly  re- 
define the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  include 
section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  within 
their  scope  by  an  amendment  to  section  1  of 
the  Clayton  Act. 

In  his  argument  In  support  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Patman  stressed  the  fact  that  governmental 
action  to  eiiforce  section  3  had  not  t>een 
effective,  the  Department  of  Justice  having 
little  sympathy  for  this  act  as  a  criminal  law 
against  predatory  pricing  practices." 

Evidently,  Mr.  Patman  felt  that  the  deci- 
sions in  the  Nashville  and  Safeway  cases, 
supra,  had  deranged  the  statutory  scheme 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
for  he  sununed  up  his  statement  in  favor  of 
H.R.  10243  with  the  argument  that — 

"We  have  strengthened  the  antitrust  laws 
to  prevent  undue  concentration  in  American 
industry  resulting  from  mergers  and  con- 
solidations. The  results  of  concentration  are 
equally  bad  whether  obtained  by  the  way  of 
mergers  or  by  the  way  of  monopolistic  prac- 
tices. •  •  •  Some  small  btisinessmen  are 
saying  today  that  we  are  preventing  them 
from  selling  out  to  large  concerns,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  are  permitting  large  concerns  to 
discriminate  in  prices  and  run  small  business 
concerns  out  of  business."  " 

Obviously,  Mr.  Patman  introduced  H.R. 
10243  because  he  felt  that  the  small  busi- 
nessman as  a  private  litigant  has  a  vital  role 
to  play  in  assuring  the  unfettered  competi- 
tion which  is  the  object  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

On  this  point,  it  may  be  noted  that  Lee 
Loevlnger.  then  a  prominent  member  of  the 
private  antitrust  bar,  endcursed  S.  3079,  85th 
Congress,  2d  session,  which,  paralleled 
the  provtsios  of  H.R.  10243,  noting  In  this 
connection  the  dissent's  argument  that  the 
majority  decision  in  the  Nashville  and  Safe- 
way cases,  supra,  had  in  effect  repealed  sec- 
tion 3.» 

The  surge  of  private  antitrust  enforcement 
beginning  in  the  post-World  War  II  period 
and  continuing  to  the  present,  however,  re- 
sulted primarily  from  prior  governmental 
action,"  and  it  Is  clear  from  the  statutory 
scheme  as  a  whole  that  It  was  the  legislative 
Intent  that  this  should  be  the  case  for  by 
section  5  of  the  Clayton  Act "  Congress  pro- 
vided that  a  Judgment  or  decree  In  behalf 
of  the  United  States  entered  after  the  tak- 
ing of  testimony  would  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  issues  decided  in  the  Govern- 
ment action. 


='  Nashville  Milk  Co.  v.  Carnation,  supra,  at 
387. 

'-  Id.  at  388. 

"  Statement  of  Representative  Patman  be- 
fore Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  <^.  clt.  supra, 
note  14. 

"  Ibid. 

='•  Statement  Lee  Loevlnger,  op.  clt.  supra, 
note  11,  pp.  22,  30. 

»  Statement  Victor  R.  Hansen,  op.  clt.  su- 
pra, note  15,  pp.  122.  141. 

='  38  Stat.  731;  15  U.S.C.  16. 
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Clearly     prior    to    the    enactment    of    this  to  use  the  Paramount  decrees  aa  prima  fade 

section.  President  Wilson  urged  the  Congress  evidence   In   their  own  .suits  resulted   In  the 

to  facilitate  the  partnership  of  governmental  niing  of   hundreds  of  treble  damage  actions 

And    private    enforcement    of    the    antitrust  aKalnst  the  Paramount  defendants  " 

:.iws  when  he  advocated;  The   foUowintj   fli?ures    fnr   a  7-year   perlcxl 

Olvlng   private  Individuals   who  claim    to  best   document   the   extent  to   which   private 

h.ive    been    injured    by    these    processes    the  enforcement   ha.s  supplemented   governmen- 

right   to   found   their   suits  for   redress   up<jn  tal    action    U)  correct  restrictive   priu-tloes   in 

the  facts  and  Judgments  oroved  and  entered  the  movie  Industry 

in  ,ult*  by  the  Gtovernment  where  the  Gov-  ^^^        .  ,„^j.,„       ,.,^,^ 
ernment    has    upon   Its   own    Initiative   sued  ^   ^»  ^  <*<*       v          mdu.irrv  •                                • 
the  combinations  complained  of  and  won  Its  ' 
suit     •    •    •    It   is   not  fair   that   the    private 
litigant    should    be    obliged    to    set    up    and 
establish  again  the  facts  which  the  C.  )vern- 
ment  has  proved      He  cannot  afford,  he  has 
not   the   power,   to   make   use   of   such  proc- 
esses of  Inquiry  as  the  Government  has  com-  l9ftl 
mand   of       Thus   shall    Individual    Justice   be  j*?-' 
done    while    the    processes    of    business    are  |.|^.", 
rectified  and  squared  with   the  general  con-  iy,\.s' 
science  "  *  J*'"^- 

As  of  1953  approximately  90  percent  of  prl-  '"*'- 
vate  suits  filed  followed  Government  action 

and   although    the   percentage   had    declined  '  Id-.  P- 1™- 

somewhat   by   1958,   76   to  78  percent  of   prl-  Prlv:  te   suits   have   been   succe-s-sfii'    in    ."se- 

vate  antitrust  action  could  stlU  be  traced  to  curing   alteration   of   practices   In   the    movie 

successful  Government  suits  *  industry     and     in     adjudicating     exhibitors' 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  desirous  right.s  ^     I^urther.    private    suit.s    h.ive    been 

of   3upp<irtlng   this  additional   form   of   antl-  mfluenf.l.il    in    inducing    the   movie    Industry 

trust    enforcement    whenever    pu.sslble.    and  [,,,  comply  with   Government   decrees   " 

has    expressly    recognized    Its    obligation    t.)  -^^  recent  Government  victory  in  the  so- 

faclUtate    private    enforcement    by   Commls-  ^^jj^^    Philadelphia   or   electrical    equipment 

slon    proceedings.     In    this    connection,    the  price-flxlng  cases,  which  consisted  of  30  re- 

Commlsslon   ruled  recently  In  H    P    Hx>d  &  ^^^^^  proceedings  Ur.  .'.ving  <us  defendants  29 

Sons,  Inc  ,*  that  evidence  should  not  be  put  sppar^ite    comp.^nle.s     ;is    well    as    certain    of 

in  camera  merely  because  treble  damage  ac-  ^,^^1,  employees  and  officers.'^  completed  Feb- 

tlons  might  arise  therefrom,  stating  m  perti-  ^^^^^   1961,'-  has  ,\lreiidy  given  rl:Je  to  a  very 

nent  part  large  number  of  private  d.im.ige  actions,  and 

•Certainly  the  exposure  of  the  respondent  ^^^  ^^d  is  by  no  means  in  sight 
to  possible  treble  damage  actions  Is  not   the  ^^  ^^^^    possibly    the   m.^t   significant   of 
type  of  injury  which  would  constitute    gxxl  ^,^^^    actions    were    the    12    suits    on    pur- 
cause'    for   secreting    this   evidence       Placing  ^^^^^^  totaling  more  than  $750  ini::i,;n    filed 
document*    In  camera'  for  this  reason  would  (^   the  district  court   for  southern   New   York 
constitute  a  direct  attempt  to  frustrate  and  ^     ^^  puintllTs  on  December  4    1961    agilnst 
defeat   the  will  and   Intent  of  Congress      In  21  maker?-o?  heavy  electrir.il  equipment  In- 
enacting    section    4    of    the   Clayton    Act    (15  ^^,^^.^^  ^,  defendants   In   the   preceding   O.n- 
USC      151,    •    •    •   Congress     Intended     that  „nment  criminal  .suit^  In   Phil.idelphl.i  " 
such    private    suits    would    supplement    and  tv      ,            .               ,   .w.          ..    ,           , 
V.   ,  .       .1,           »,.       »        ,                  ....        .  The  importance   of   this   suit     n   eiifori-ing 

bolster   the   antitrust  enforcement  elforU  of         ..      ^  ,       .w  ...        .    ,  ...       _, 

Government  prosecution.   •    •    •"  adherence    to    the    antitrust     aws    and    ad- 

•Thu-.   in   our  view  the  secretion   of   evl-  ^•^'"'-'"K/he   public    interest    Is    readily    ap- 

dence  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  possible  ^^^""^    ^7"^,  ^^^    '^entity    of    the    plaint  ffs 

treble   damage   plalntlfTs   would    be   oppo«Jd  ^,^''   *"   *■*   'nvestor-owned    electrical    utUl- 

to    the    public    interest    and   the   clearirex-  ''^«'    "^'J  "«    ^*    eastern     bt^ites    and    such 

pressed  win  of  Congress.     Our  efforts  should  me  trop<.ll  tan     areas     as     Bos  Urn.     Bait  Inu.re. 

be  directed  to  aiding,  not  hindering,  private  Hartford.  Providence.  Cleveland.  Toledo.  Cln^ 

enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws*  clnnatl,    Indianapolis,    and    Richmond.    Va - 

The  two  single  areas  of  the  economy  which  Obviously    these    sulU,    If    successful,    could 

m,«t  dramatically  exemplify  the  interaction  ^'^''^  ^^•'  '^^'"'-^  "^  ^*^  ^'"■■""«  ^^^  dividends 

of  private  and  governmental  enforcement  In  ^"    plalntllTs'    stock    and    lowering    prices    to 

the    antitrust    field    are   possibly    the    movie  c^ns^^ers   in   these  areas 

ind'iatry  and  the  manufacture  of  heavy  elec-  "^^^    plaintiff    utilities,    alleging    they    had 

trlcal  equipment  been    overcharRed     because    of    conspiracies 

In    the    case    of    the    movie    Industry,    the  dating   from    1948  relating   to  prices  of   elec- 

decree  secured  by  the  Government  in  VnUfd  trlcal  equipment    did  not  i-peclfy  the  atnount 

States  v    Paramount  Ptcture.i  "   generated  a  <^'^  damak,'es  in   the  comp'.alnt  pending   addl- 

great    deal   of    private   enforcement    activity  tlonaJ     Inf  .rmatlcin     U>    be    secured     In     the 

and.    In   fact,    the  assertion    has   been    made  <"  urse   of    pretrial  "     It   has.    however.    l>een 

that  all  of  the  private  movie  litigation   fol-  estimated    the    damages    Involved    in    these 

lowiKl  successful  Government  antitrust   pro-  suits  could  run  Int.^  lU  figures  •• 

ceeduigs  '-     The  fact  that  plaintiffs  were  able       


"  Woodrow  Wilson  Special  .Address  De'.lv- 
ered  .it  a  Joint  Session  of  Congress.  Jatiuary 
20  1914  Mev.iges  and  Papers  of  the  ".  -sl- 
dents  vol  XVI.  Bureau  of  National  Litera- 
ture   Inc     p   7918 

'■•  Robert  A  Bick.'i,  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  Private  Treble  Damage  Action  IV 
AiiMtni.st  Bulletins.  7  (1959). 

•'  Diwiter   7709 

'6*3  P  supp  323  (3D  NY  1946).  70  P 
Supp  5.1  iSD  NV  1947).  modlUed  and  re- 
munUe<l  3i4  US  131  (1948).  85  P  Supp  881 
(S  D    N  Y     1349) 

"Comment  Antitrust  Enforcement  by 
Private  Parties  Analysis  of  Developments  In 
the  Treble  Damage  Suit  61  Yale  LJ  1010 
KJfiO   I  1952). 


"  Conant  Antitrust  m  ♦he  Moti  im  Pi-ture 
Industry  University  of  Calif ornia  PreR.s  p 
199   ( I960' 

"  Comment.  61  Yale  L  J  op  clt  supra, 
n  >te   i2   at  1045    1046 

'"  Id  at  1046  quoting  testimony  of  H 
Orihim  .V(orr!^'>:i  .A.salsi.mt  -Attorney  Oen- 
ernl  In  ch.^rge  of  the  .Antitrust  Dlvl.<!lon. 
hearings  on  H  R  3408  -Subcommittee  on 
Study  of  M  I'.opolv  power  of  the  H m-^e  Ju<11- 
ci.iry  Com:!..t'.ee     it  p    12 

•   CCH  Trade  Reg    Rep    par    8801    il>t61i 

-Wall  Street   Journ.ii    Dec    5    p     i 

"•Ibid    and   BNA  ATltR    No    21     p    AT    Dec 


19H1 
*•  Wall 
'    Ibid 
•    UNA 


Street  Journal     Dec     5     p    S 
ATRR  No    21    A   7   Dec    '.    1961 


A  striking  feature  of  the  trsble  damage 
actions  tiled  on  December  4.  1961.  Is  tlie 
fact  that  all  plaintiffs  In  that  case  are  mem- 
bers ul  an  antitrust  Investigation  group 
organized  by  more  than  150  Investor-owned 
utilities  to  Combine  their  Investigative  ef- 
forts "  The  legislative  Intent  to  supply  an 
anrillary  force  of  private  Investigators  to 
.supplement  the  Dep.irtment  of  Justice  In 
law  enforcement  has  been  obviously  realized 
m  this  instance 

The  treble  damage  actions  filed  December 
4  1J61.  were  the  largest  In  the  series  of  more 
tiisiii  160  damage  actions  growing  out  of 
the  Federal  suits,"  but  the  preceding  actions 
against  the  Philadelphia  defendants  are  of 
considerable  importance.  For  example,  a 
public  utility  dustrlct  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington sued  three  of  the  major  defendants, 
Westinghouse.  General  Electric,  and  Allls 
Chalmers,  for  125  million.  Other  treble 
damage  actions  have  been  filed  from  coast  to 
coiist  by  municipalities  and  utilities.  Includ- 
ing the  cities  of  F'hiladelphla.  Pa  .  and  Port 
Pierce  Fla  .  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  11  rural 
Ohio  c<>)perative«.  the  Northwest  Electric 
Power  CcK)peratlve  of  Kansas  City,  the  Los 
Angeles  Depiirtment  of  Water  Sc  Power:  and 
In  Illinois,  by  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
Co  of  Chicago  "  In  many  of  the  suits,  the 
damages  for  which  recovery  was  sought  were 
unspecified,  but  the  pf'jtentlal  drain  on  de- 
fendant.s  Is  obviously  grievous. 

In  the  period  1952  to  the  latter  part  of 
1>j68.  plaintiffs  in  private  actions  won  8  out 
of  17  cases  for  injunctive  relief.  In  the  same 
interval,  plaintiffs  In  private  treble  damage 
actions  gained  decisions  In  30  cases  as  com- 
pared to  a  loss  of  124.  the  ratio  of  victories 
for  the  {jeriod  was.  therefore,  approximately 
6  to  l_ln  favor  of  defendants.  The  Govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  from  1953  to  the 
end  of  1958.  h;ul  a  record  of  31  victories 
to  39  defeats,  resulting  In  a  80—40  ratio  In 
favor  of  defendants  "  Nevertheless,  the  pri- 
vate suit  may  have  greater  deterrent  eflect 
on  prospective  antitrust  violators  because 
the  potential  recoveries  from  treble  damage 
litigation  Is  more  nearly  related  to  the  harm 
done  If  not  to  the  profits  derived  by  the 
antitrust  violator,  than  are  the  tines  levied 
as  a  result  of  Government  action.  The  real 
siinctlons  of  Government  action.  It  has  been 
noted,  are  the  stigma  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion and  the  Inconvenience  of  operating 
under  Injunctive  order  " 

In  this  connection,  the  district  court  for 
the  southern  district  of  New  York,  In  an 
opinion  denying  defendant's  motion  to  enter 
a  nolo  Contendere  plea,  expressly  held  that 
the  purpose  of  permitting  treble  damage 
actions  was  punitive,  stating: 

"Another  purpose  In  permitting  an  In- 
jured party  to  recover  threefold  his  actual 
damage  was  that  substantial  verdicts  against 
the  wrongdoer  would  constitute  punitive 
sanctions  to  act  as  a  deterrent  against  a 
repetition  of  the  offense  and  to  serve  as  a 
warning   U>  p<^)ientlal   violators,"* 

Judtre  Hansen  stated  In  an  appearance  bc- 
r   r-'  c<  r.»;ress  on  the  same  point  that  private 


t  Id    at  A  8 

••Wall  Street  Jovirnal.  Dec    5,  1961.  p    3 

'BNA.  ATKR.  No    1,  A^.  7,  July   18,   1961 
BNA    AIT^R    No    2    B   2    3.  A    16,  Jul^  25,  1961 
BNA    ATRR    No    :V  A    14.  Aug    1.  1961.     BNA 
ATRR     No      II.    A  6.    Sept.    36.    1961.      BNA, 
ATRR    No    21     A   7,  Dec    5.  1961 

"*  Bicks  The  Dep.irtment  of  Justice  and 
Private  Treble  Damage  Actions."  op.  clt, 
svipra,  note  10   at  II    12 

'  I-oevinger  PrUate  Action  The  Strong- 
est Pi:iar  of  AnLilrusl,  '  op.  clt  supra,  note 
9    at   168    169 

'-  United  Stairs  v.  Standard  Ultramarine 
and  Color  Co  .  137  F  supp.  187.  171  (SONY. 
1955). 
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recoveries  by  heightening  the  financial  pen- 
alty Increased  the  deterrent  value  of  both 
clvU  and  criminal  Oovernment  actions. • 

The  amount  of  treble  damages  assessed 
in  certain  of  the  movie  cases  highlights  the 
punitive  and  deterrent  aspect  of  private  lltl- 
^r.ition  as  a.  methtxl  antitrust  enXorcement: 
plaintiffs,  who  as  of  1952  had  been  success- 
ful In  securing  damages  In  over  60  percent 
(  f  the  reported  cases  In  which  there  had 
been  final  disposition,  amassed  damages  in 
aniounU  from  160.000  to  »1. 125,000;  "  eg.. 
Miluaukee  Towne  Corp.  v.  Lorv's,  Inc.,  et  al. 
(11941.000  damages');"  Twentieth  Century 
Foi  Film  Corp..  et  al.  v.  Brookside  Theatre 
Corp.  (»1. 125.000  damages):"  Theatre  In- 
vestment Co.  V.  RKO  Radu3  Pictures.  Inc.. 
rt  al.  (Heo.OOO  damages)." 

High  daniiige  assefisments,  near  the  million 
mark,  in  private  damage  suits,  of  coiu-se,  are 
not  confined  t<i  litigation  concerning  the 
mo\le  li.dustry;  for  example.  In  Kiefer- 
Sterrart  Cn  v.  Seagram  *  Son.",*'  a  suit  In- 
volving the  liquor  Industry,  plaintiff  re- 
covered damages  of  $975,000;  In  The  Soger 
Glove  Ci^poration  v.  Bausch  A  Lomb  Optical 
Co..  ct  al.~  a  suit  In  the  optical  industry, 
plaintiff  secured  a  like  amount. 

Private  suits  In  the  heavy  electrical  equip- 
ment field,  of  course,  bid  fair  to  surpass  the 
amount  of  damages  previously  recovered  In 
all  other  segments  of  the  economy. 

The  punitive  aspect  of  treble  damage  liti- 
gation Is  not  limited  to  the  mere  recovery 
of  damages  by  plaintiffs.  The  amount  of 
attorneys  fees  recovered  by  plaintiffs  In  cer- 
tain notion."?  FuggTfits  that  this  Item  too  Is 
of  sufficient  weight  to  have  cautionary  ef- 
fect "  For  example,  the  Ninth  Circuit,  while 
remanding  a  case  for  further  consideration 
of  damages,  ruled  as  follows  on  the  Item  of 
a; torney's  fees : 

While  It  Is  the  duty  of  this  court  to  pro- 
tect against  vicarious  generosity  In  the  mat- 
ter of  attorneys'  fees"  •  •  •  we  cannot  say 
as  a  matter  of  law  that  in  a  case  like  this, 
tried  at  great  length  below;  argued  t'wlce 
on  this  appeal;  and  now  to  be  reversed  par- 
liftUy  BO  that  a  new  trial  must  be  had  below 
oil  the  Issue  of  damages,  tliat  before  counsel 
f<^r  appellees  obtain  satisfaction  of  judg- 
ment for  their  client  that  tl95,000  is  too 
larjje  a  sum.  or  a  figure  that  would  shock 
the  conscience.  •  •  •  When  [the  amount 
recovered  by  plaintiffs]  •  •  •  Is  determined, 
fin:iHy,  the  sum  heretofore  awarded  as  at- 
torneys' fees  may  be  too  large,  or  conceiv- 
ably too  small."  •' 

The  costs  Involved  in  defending  treble 
damage  actions  Is  another  form  of  financial 
])unlshment  to  which  defendants  are  sub- 
jected In  private  actions.  A  1962  svirvey  of 
defen.so  counsel  Indicated  that  In  cases 
where      the      damages      claimed      exceeded 


"Hansen  statement,  op.  clt.,  supra,  note 
15.  at  141. 

"Comment,  61  Yale  L.  J.  1010,  op.  clt., 
supra,  note  33,  at  1044. 

"190  P.  3d  561  (7th  Clr.  1951),  cert,  de- 
nied  343  U.S.  909    (1962). 

'-  194  P.  3nd  846  (8th  Clr.  1962),  cert,  de- 
nied  343  U.S.  942  (1953). 

72  F    supp,  650   (Wash,  N,D.  1947). 
340  US.  211    (1951),  reversing   182  F.  2d 
228   (7th  Clr     (1950)). 

•■•   19.50  61    Trade  cases,   par.   62,  956    (N.D. 

ill   H*5n. 

^  Twentieth  Century  Fox  Films  Corp.  et  al. 
v  lirooknde  Theatre  Corp.,  supra  ($100,0(X3 
Loeu- s  Inc.  et  al..  supra  ($76,000  attorney 
fees);  Kiejer  Stewart  Co.  v.  Seagram  &  Sons. 
supra  ($50,000  attorney  fees);  The  Sager 
Glove  Corporation  v.  Bausch  &  Lomb  Opti- 
cal Co  .  et  al.,  supra  ($132,000  attorney's  fee). 

'■' Sunkist  Groupers,  Inc.  v..  Winckler  A 
Smith  Citrus  Products  Co..  284  F.  2d  1,  34 
(9th  Clr.  1960).  cert,  granted,  7  L.  Ed.  2d 
22  (1961). 


$150,000,  this  being  the  case  In  over  one-Iialf 
the  cases  filed,  defense  costs  ranged  from 
$17,000  to  $260,000  and  even  where  settle- 
ments were  effected,  defendant's  expenses 
could  run  Into  flfe  figures." 

The  Impact  of  private  enforcement  is, 
therefore,  much  wider  than  would  be  indi- 
cated merely  by  the  statistics  relating  to 
cases  In  which  plaintiffs  have  recovered  sub- 
sequent to  litigation,"  for  the  threat  of  high 
damages,  attorneys'  fees,  and  the  expenses 
of  defending  a  suit  are  undoubtedly  of  criti- 
cal importance  In  providing  Incentive  for  a 
large  number  of  settlements. 

"The  Inescapable  Investment  of  time,  ef- 
fort, and  money  In  any  antitrust  case  Is  so 
great  that  *  *  *  it  is  not  only  improper  but 
economically  suicidal  for  any  lawyer  to  get 
either  himself  or  his  client  committed  to 
litigation  unless  he  is  reasonably  convinced 
in  his  own  mind  on  an  objective  appraisal  of 
the  evidence  and  the  law  that  there  Is  a  bet- 
ter than  even  chance  of  prevailing."  " 

The  foregoing  considerations,  although 
originally  directed  to  the  filing  of  private 
suits  are,  of  course,  equally  pertinent  to  the 
defense's  determination  of  the  advisability 
of  settling  private  litigation. 

The  private  antitrust  suits,  however,  do 
more  than  merely  duplicate  Govemment 
work.»  Pot  private  litigation  frequently 
adjudicates  practices  not  covered  by  Gov- 
ertunent  decrees  *=  and  In  some  Instances 
help  close  the  breach  left  by  necessarily 
Incomplete  Government  policing  of  decrees."^ 

Possibly,  the  unique  contribution  of  the 
private  suit  to  antitrust  enforcement  Is  Its 
preventive  function  In  gray  areas  which  are 
neither  clearly  unla'wful  nor  lawful.  Indict- 
ment under  criminal  action  In  such  cases  Is 
unlikely  and  In  these  areas  the  threat  of 
treble  damage  suits  more  than  the  possibility 
of  Government  action,  deters  business  from 
carrying  out  the  proposed  acts.  A  leading 
member  of  the  private  antitrust  bar  has  esti- 
mated that  for  every  act  or  practice  actually 
resulting  In  actual  private  litigation  hun- 
dreds of  others  had  been  considered  and 
rejected  because  of  the  fear  of  treble  damage 
claims."* 

Many  of  the  benefits  flowing  from  private 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  as  opposed 
to  government  enforcement  are  therefore 
Intangible.     For  example: 

"The  method  of  freedom  is  the  method  of 
private  action,  as  opposed  to  the  tendency 
of  government  enforcement  to  become  au- 
thoritarian. It  seems  indisputable  that  law 
enforcement  through  private  action  is  both 
more  flexible  and  less  authoritarian  than 
enforcement  by  a  central  government 
agency."" 

There  can  obviously  be  no  entirely  ob- 
jective estimate  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
public  interest  has  benefited  from  private 
litigation.  That  benefit,  however,  has  been 
substantial,  even  though  the  extent  to  which 
private  proceedings  have  furthered  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  antitrust  laws  may  never  be 
fully  known. 


Apfkndxx  a* 

Antitrust  cases  commenced 


"  Comment.  61  Yale  L.  J.,  op.  clt.,  supra, 
note  32,  at  1060. 

"Ibid,  at  1059. 

"  lioevlnger,  "Handling  a  PlaintllTB  AnU- 
txust  Damage  Suit,"  I'V  Antitrust  Bulletin 
29.37  (1959). 

•'  Hansen  statement,  op.  clt.,  supra,  note  15, 
at  141. 

"  Comment,  61  Yale  L.  J.,  op.  clt.,  supra, 
note  32,  at  1061. 

"  Hansen  statement,  supra,  at  141. 

-  (Communications  to  Yale  Law  Jotirnal 
from  Jerrold  S.  Van  Clse,  Jan.  2,  1952, 
cited  by  Comment,  61  Yale,  L.  J.,  supra,  at 
1061. 

•  Loevlnger,  Private  Action— The  Strongest 
Pillar  of  Antitrust,  op  clt.  supra,  note  9,  at 
168. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  NoRRELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today  through  Wednesday, 
January  24,  1962,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Seldett  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Magnuson),  for  7  days  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Merrow  ^at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wharton),  for  7  days  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  l^is- 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Patman,  for  45  minutes  today,  on 
two  subjects,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  Hemphill,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednes- 
day next,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  40  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  COAD  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PxTCiNSKi,  for  30  minutes  on  Thurs- 
day, January  25, 1962. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  for  1  hour  on 
February  14  and  1  hour  on  February  15, 
1962. 

Mr.  Udall  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Libo- 
NATi) ,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Hemphill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Lib  ON  ATI) ,  for  1  hour  on  January  24. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Lane  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
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estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$iaj  -5 

Mr  ijivx. 

Mr  Toll. 

Mr  Bailey  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  (at  the  request 

of  Mr    W.'KLTER). 
Mr    ALGER. 

Mr  Friedel. 

I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest uf  Mr  Barry)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr  Halpern. 

Mr  MacGregor. 

Mr  Cunningham 

Mr  Wilso  J  of  Indiana. 

Mr   Nygaard. 

Mrs    Weis. 

<The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Libonatii  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MuLTER. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr    DiNCELL. 

Mr.  MocRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 


THE 


LATE     SENATOR     ANDREW     F 
SCHOEPPEL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr 
Avery ! 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr  Speaker,  on  51  sep- 
arate occasions  since  I  was  first  elected 
to  the  House  in  1955.  the  flan  over  the 
Capitol  Building  has  flown  at  half-mast, 
signifying  the  death  of  a  sitting  Member 
of  the  House  or  of  the  other  body  In 
walking?  over  to  the  Capitol  BuiklinK 
today  I  felt  a  special  panK  of  sorrow  and 
regret  at  observing  the  flag  at  half-ma.st. 
because  it  was  signifying  the  death  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
Honorable  Andrew  F  Schoeppel,  on 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Senator  Schoeppel  was 
what  might  be  described  as  a  Senator's 
Senator  He  was  tall;  he  was  handsome: 
he  was  rugs<ed;  he  reflected  vigor  and 
integrity  and  dedication  to  duty.  And 
he  was  all  of  those  things.  He  was  fur- 
ther a  Senator's  Senator  because  he  was 
the  kind  of  a  man  you  would  like  to 
have  represent  you  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1922  he  received  first  national  rec- 
ognition as  an  outstanding  football 
player  on  the  team  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  mentioned  for  All  American, 
and  was  respor\sible  for  the  defeat  that 
year  by  Nebraska  of  the  famous  Four 
Horsemen  of  Notre  Dame,  one  of  the 
first  defeats  in  their  experience  He  has 
been  in  the  public  spotlight  more  or  less 
from  that  time  on 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  1922,  when  Andy 
SinoEPTFL.  as  a  football  player  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  was  receiving 
special  recok'nition.  that  in  that  .same 
year  a  young  man  whom  he  did  not  know 
but  later  came  to  be  a  very  dear  friend 
of  his,  a  former  Member  of  the  House, 
the  late  Richard  Simpson,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  al.so  receiving  national  recog- 
nition as  a  football  player  And.  by  a 
strantie  coinriclence — and  I  think  this  is 
interestiiii;  lo  observe  here  today  — m  the 


same  year  that  Dick  Simpson,  from 
Pennsylvania,  was  charman  of  the 
House  congressional  campaign  commit- 
tee. Senator  Schoeppel  was  chairman  of 
the  senatorial  campaign  committee  for 
their  party.  And.  I  think  what  a  coinci- 
dence It  was  that  their  lives  were  chan- 
neled in  the  same  direction  and  they 
found  themselves  playing  not  exactly  on 
the  same  team  but  playing'  to  win  the 
same  a-s  they  had  over  30  years  before. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  probably  is 
generally  kno-An  by  most  Members  that 
Senator  ScuoEPrEL  has  tx'en  m  public 
service  most  of  his  life,  mostly  in  re- 
sponse to  a  draft  .shall  we  say.  from  the 
citizens  of  Kansas.  He  served  at  the 
county  level  sis  county  attorney  and  then 
went  to  the  Slate  capitol  as  chairman  of 
uur  State  corporation  comm:.'>sion. 
Then  in  1j4J  he  was  elected  to  the  high- 
est office  m  the  State  of  Kan.sas.  He 
was  elected  Governor  He  served  m  that 
capacity  for  two  terms  or  4  years. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
to  observe  also  that  in  his  reelection  for 
his  second  term  in  1944  he  earned  lOJ 
out  of  the  105  counties  in  Kansas,  a 
record  that  has  never  been  equaled  by 
any  other  candidate  A'.;ain.  I  point 
this  out  to  illustrate  what  a  tine  public 
servant  he  had  been,  and  how  much 
recognition  he  had  received,  both  at  the 
State  capital  m  'lopt-ka,  Kans  .  and  al- 
so in  \Va.shinL;ion,  DC,  and  m  many 
other  Stiites  lo  v^hich  he  had  traveled 
many,  many  iime.s  in  behalf  of  the  cause 
of  his  country,  of  his  committ'C,  and, 
yes,  of  his  political  party 

Mr  Speaker,  you  may  not  have  a^'reed 
with  St  nator  Schoe;  ■  el  on  all  the  po- 
sitions he  took  'There  are  probably 
Members  pit  sent  on  the  lloor  today  on 
both  sides  of  the  ai.sle  who  may  not  have 
been  in  ayrreenimt.  Mr  Si)eaker.  with  the 
final  position  taken  by  the  sinior  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  but  let  me  tell  you  this: 
There  was  never  any  doubt  in  any- 
body's mind  in  the  Senate  Chamber  or 
m  the  State  of  Kansas  on  the  position 
that  the  Senator  was  standing  on,  and 
after  he  took  that  position  he  was  willing 
and  always  easier  to  defend  that  position 
against  anybody  who  miuht  contend  it 
was  not  riKht  and  not  in  the  public 
interest 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  that  Is  another 
symbol  of  a  great  public  servant,  and  It 
is  perfectly  in  harmony  with  that  same 
spirit  that  he  had  when  he  played  foot- 
ball back  in  1922 — that  whatever  team 
he  was  on  he  was  going  to  play  for  the 
t;o<id  of  that  team,  and  he  was  «oink'  to 
play  it  hard  riKht  down  to  the  last 
whistle 

I  think  hLs  public  service  was  per- 
formed in  that  same  spirit  and  convic- 
tiiin  He  pa.ssed  away  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital,  still  a  Member  of  the 
U  S  Senate,  rank:nK  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  a  member  of 
considerable  rank  on  the  .Appropriations 
Committee  a  former  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Au'riculture.  and  still 
servmt;  a.s  ranknik'  member  of  the  Small 
Busine.ss  Committee  of  the  Senate 

Mr  Speaker,  Senator  Schoeppkl  s  rec- 
ord of  public  service  may  have  been 
equaled  by  other  servants  of  Kansas, 
and   perhap.-.    by    oliier   servunu   of    the 


United  States  of  America,  but  certainly 
I  think  upon  reflectmg  on  the  record  my 
colleagues  could  only  a^ree  that  he  has 
never  been  surpassed. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  dlsUn- 
guished  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr  Halleik) 

Mr  HALX.ECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
20  years  have  gone  by  since  I  first  met 
Senator  Andrew  Schoeppel.  At  that 
time  I  wa^  a  relatively  young  Member  of 
the  Congress  and  Senator  Schoeppel 
wtus  a  newly  elected  Qjvernor  of  Kansas 

Well  do  I  recall  the  friendly,  cordial 
preelmi,'  he  uave  me  on  my  arrival  in 
1  opeka  lo  speak  at  a  Kansas  Day  cele- 
bration 

During  the  intervening  years  we  be- 
came g(X)d  personal  friends,  working  to- 
netlier  m  many  ways,  and  particularly 
m  the  cause  of  Republican  Party  affairs. 

His  untimely  death  Is  for  me  a  real 
personal   loss 

As  a  matter  of  coincidence,  my  last 
speaking  engagement  of  the  past  year 
was  in  Senator  Schoippels  hometown 
of  Wichita,  and  it  was  typical  of  his 
thouKhtfulness  that  he  wanted  to  do 
everything  he  could,  although  even  then 
hospitalized,  to  make  my  visit  to  Kansas 
a  pleasant  one 

Like  so  many  big.  tough-minded  men. 
Andy  Schoeppel  was  inherently  a  kindly, 
s^entle  person,  quiet  and  even  somewhat 
reserved  in  his  manner. 

His  lonK  and  consistent  loyalty  to 
sound  principles  and  his  unimpeachable 
record  of  integrity  brought  to  him  many 
honors  and  many  opportunities  to  serve 
his  fellow  men  in  positions  of  public  trust 
from  local  to  national  levels  of  govern- 
ment 

He  was  a  great  son  of  Kansas  and 
every  bit  an  All-American  in  his  dedica- 
tion to  our  country. 

Andy  Schoeppel  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  all  w  ho  knew  him. 

Mr  AVERY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  Mr  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
I  Mr  Shriver  I  representing  the  Fourth 
District  of  Kansas  which  contains  the 
Senators  hometown  of  Wichita. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  that 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  paying  tribute  to 
a  great  Kansan  and  a  great  American — 
Senator  Andrew  F  Schoeppel — who  de- 
parted this  life  suddenly  on  Sunday. 

I  have  lost  a  personal  friend.  The 
people  of  Kan.sas  have  lost  a  dedicated 
public  servant.  The  Nation  has  lost  a 
great  patriot 

Andy,  as  he  was  known  to  all  of  his 
friends  and  close  associates,  was  a  man 
who  was  always  willing  to  take  a  firm 
stand.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  a 
man  who  believed  in  standing  up  and 
being  counted  whether  it  was  being  loyal 
t<i  a  cause  or  Ui  an  Individual.  Andy 
Schoeppel  retained  that  Midwest  char- 
acUristic  of  saying  what  he  meant  and 
meaning  what  he  said. 

I  had  observed  Senator  Schoeppel 
from  the  days  of  his  service  as  Governor 
of  our  great  State  until  he  left  us  yes- 
teiday      I   found   him   to   be  a  man  of 
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tremendous  energy  whether  working  for 
a  cause  in  behalf  of  Kansas,  or  for  our 
Nation. 

He  was  a  successful  attorney  who 
could  have  practiced  law  and  earned 
considerable  financial  rewards.  How- 
ever, he  chose  to  dedicate  himself  to 
public  service.  He  found  happiness  and 
.satisfaction  in  serving  the  people  first 
in  Ills  native  Ness  County,  later  as  Gov- 
ernor and  for  13  years  as  our  State's 
senior  Senator. 

The  confidence  which  the  people  of 
Kansas  had  for  Andy  Schoeppel  is  best 
illustrated  by  their  decisions  at  the  pKjlls 
which  were  overwhelmingly  in  his  behalf 
m  six  statewide  elections  at  which  his 
name  appeared  on  the  ballot  either  for 
Governor  or  U.S.  Senator. 

Senator  Schoeppel  and  his  wife.  Marie, 
were  residents  of  my  hometown  at 
Wichita.  In  recent  years  he  had  devoted 
a  ureal  deal  of  his  unlimited  energies  to 
the  industrial  development,  particularly 
the  great  aviation  industry,  of  our  com- 
munity. He  also  had  worked  tirelessly 
for  the  development  of  essential  water 
resources. 

Earlier.  I  stated  that  I  had  lost  a  per- 
sonal friend.  I  shall  always  be  grateful 
for  the  assistance  and  counsel  which 
Senator  Schoeppel  rendered  to  me  last 
year  when  I  first  arrived  to  assume  my 
new  responsibilities  as  a  Member  of  this 
House.  He  always  had  the  time  to  dis- 
CU.SS  the  problems  facing  a  freshman 
letiislator;  and  he  always  had  a  friendly 
suggestion  to  offer. 

We  should  not  fail  in  this  tribute  to 
pay  special  praise  to  Andrew  Schoeppel's 
ureal  and  dear  wife.  Marie.  Through  the 
years  she  was  always  a  tower  of  help. 
strength,  and  purp>oso  on  whom  he  relied. 
We  think  of  her  as  we  honor  him,  and 
we  shall  always  cherish  both. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
uentleman  yieW 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kan.sas  [Mr  Dole] 
who  represents  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Kansas, 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
Kan-sas  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Senator  Andrew  F. 
S<hoeppel 

His  death  is  a  tragic  loss  to  his  wife. 
his  family,  his  party,  a  multitude  of 
friends  in  and  out  of  Government,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Andy's  fellow 
Kansans  who  loved  and  respected  him 
btx:ause  he  was  a  public  servant  with  the 
courage  and  conviction  to  do  what  was 
rmht  and  best  for  his  State  and  country. 
not  what  may  have  been  ix)litically  desir- 
able or  expedient. 

It  IS  not  difBcult  to  measure  the  mark 
of  a  man  \\ho  has  been  honest,  sincere, 
foithright.  and,  above  all.  consistent  in 
his  \iews.  Our  Senator  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in,  and  a  practitioner  of,  conserva- 
tive principles,  always  alert  to  Federal 
encroachment,  and  in  all  ways  a  cham- 
pion of  individual  rights  and  freedom. 
rhis  record  of  public  service  is  legend  in 
Kan.sas  and  symbolic  of  the  quality  of 
his  characteristics  in  rising  from  relative 
l)olitical  obscurity  in  1939  to  become 
Governor  of  Kansas  in  1943  and  win  re- 
election by  a  record  vote  and  with  an  un- 
precedented  majority   in   nearly   all    of 


the  105  Kaixs&s  counties.  EHectlon  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1948  and  reelection  in  1954 
and  1960  conclusively  indicated  the  ad- 
miration and  w^ide  respect  F>eople  of 
Kansas  had  for  our  beloved  Senator. 

In  one  of  the  Senator  s  first  speeches 
as  a '■Member  of  the  Senate  on  May  4, 
1949,  he  said: 

We  have  seen  the  innocuous  beginnings 
oi  Federal  control  and  authority  within  the 
St.at^. 

On  September  16,  1961.  in  perhaps 
Senator  Schoeppel's  last  speech  on  the 
Senate  floor  he  again  reminded  col- 
leagues: 

As  tills  session  draws  to  a  close  and  we 
total  the  costs  of  letri.slation  en.\cted.  it  once 
a!^aln  becomes  obvious  that  there  must  be 
more  effective  control  of  Government  spend- 
ing If  we  are  to  avoid  financial  bankruptcy. 

This,  then,  is  a  record  clearly  reflect- 
ing constant  and  consistent  concern  for 
the  rights  of  the  p>eople. 

Much  more  could  be  and  will  be  said. 
We  have  all  lost  a  true  friend;  our  coun- 
try a  i>atriot  and  great  statesman;  Mrs. 
Schoeppel  a  devoted  husband,  but  I  shall 
always  retain,  as  a  result  of  his  friend- 
ship and  counsel,  a  simple  philosophy 
which  in  his  own  words  is,  •'call  them  as 
you  see  them." 

May  he  be  blessed  to  enter  the  portals 
of  immortality  in  the  life  beyond. 

Mr.  AVERY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  *he  Mem- 
ber from  Kansas,  representing  the  Third 
Congressional  District  I  Mr.  McVeyI. 

Mr.  IIcVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  Senator  Schoeppel. 

We  Kansans  are  deeply  giieved  by  the 
death  of  our  great  senior  Senator  Andrew 
F.  Schoeppel,  a  man  who  in  early  life 
dedicated  himself  to  serving  mankind. 
Known  to  most  as  Andy,  the  measure  of 
our  devotion  to  him  is  best  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  candi- 
date to  win  every  single  precinct  in  our 
entire  State  when  running  for  Gover- 
nor. More  recently,  our  high  regard  for 
him  was  reflected  by  a  majority  of  over 
100.000  votes  cast  for  him  in  his  sena- 
torial race. 

Our  entire  Nation  is  affected  by  the 
loss  of  this  great  American  patriot  and 
statesman,  whose  courage  of  convictions 
and  strength  of  character  were  typified 
by  his  own  words,  "I'll  call  them  as  I  see 
them." 

Both  tall  in  stature  and  proud  in  spirit, 
his  appearance  was  majestic.  So  shall 
his  memory  be  recorded  in  history. 

Andy  was  my  personal  friend  and  wise 
counselor.    His  death  saddens  me  deeply. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemen 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellswokth  and  Mr. 
Breeding]  may  have  permission  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  a  profound  sense  of  shock  that 
my  family  and  I  heard  over  the  radio 
yesterday  afternoon  of  the  death  of  our 
friend.  Senator  Andy  Schoeppel.  We 
have  been  next  door  neighbors  of  the 
Schoeppels  during  our  time  here  in 
Washington,  and  had  been  following 
ANDY'S  struggle   over  the   past   several 


months  with  deep  and  friendly  concern. 
We  had  been  hoping  and  praying  that 
he  was  on  the  road  to  a  measure  of  re- 
covery; now  our  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment, at  losing  a  friend,  are  heavy  in- 
deed. 

Senator  Schoeppel  has  of  course  been 
a  mighty  leader  in  the  pubhc  affairs  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  a  long  time.  His 
leadership  in  our  State  and  Nation  has 
been  acclaimed  and  cataloged  by  many 
who  have  known  him  better  and  longer 
than  I.  He  was  a  fearless  fighter  for 
what  he  felt  was  right.  In  his  own  words. 
"T  call  the  shots  as  I  see  'em."  You  could 
always  count  on  Andy  Schoeppel. 

The  State  of  Kansas  and  the  people 
of  America  have  suffered  a  tremendous 
loss;  my  family  and  I  have  suffered  a 
deep  personal  loss.  Our  hearts  go  out 
to  the  gracious  and  lovely  lady  he  leaves 
behind. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  miy  colleagues  from  Kansas 
in  expressing  deep  regret  at  the  death  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas,  Andrew 
P.  Schoeppel.  His  untimely  death  will 
be  mourned  by  friends  from  all  sections 
of  our  State. 

Although  Senator  ScHOKPPBt  and  I 
represented  different  poUtical  parties, 
this  in  no  way  affected  the  personal 
friendship  which  I  am  happy  to  say 
existed  between  us.  I  admired  him  for 
the  deep  and  sincere  convictions  he  held 
on  governmental  matters  and  the  fact 
that  he  fought  for  these  matters  with  all 
the  vigor  at  his  command.  He  was  a 
forceful  champion  for  the  causes  in 
which  he  believed  and  the  philosophy  of 
government  he  espoused. 

Senator  Schoeppel  served  his  State 
and  its  people  well.  He  was  Governor 
for  two  terms  and  then  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1948. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  his  family  my 
deepest  sympathy.  Further,  I  wish  to 
say  to  them  that  all  Kansans.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike,  mourn  his 
loss. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
to  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues  here 
today  in  memory  of  an  old  friend.  Sen- 
ator Andrew  "Andy"  P.  Schoeppel,  of 
Kansas. 

Nebraska.  I  believe,  can  claim  some  re- 
flected honor  from  Senator  Schoeppel's 
presence  here  in  Washington.  Senator 
Schoeppel  received  his  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1922. 
Consequently,  I  am  sure  that  he  is  listed 
on  that  university's  scrolls  as  one  of  its 
graduates  to  achieve  distinction  and 
greatness  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
Aside  from  academic  proficiency,  Sen- 
ator Schoeppel  also  endeared  himself  to 
thousands  of  Nebraskans  by  his  prowess 
on  the  fodtball  field.  He  played  the 
game  so  excellently,  that  he  was  selected 
for  honorable  mention  on  one  of  Walter 
Camp's  early  AU-American  football 
teams  while  a  student  at  the  university. 
Here.  I  might  point  out  that  in  addi- 
tion to  his  liking  for  Nebraska  education 
and  football,  the  Senator  also  found  our 
States  fresh  and  wholesome  woman- 
hood to  his  style.  A  year  after  gradu- 
ation, he  married  a  Nebraska  girl    M:s? 
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Marie  Thonuen.  of  TUden.  Nebr..  who  re- 
turned to  KansM  with  him.  Needless  to 
»ay,  she  was  his  cherished  companion  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

Apparently,  the  Nebraska  friendships 
that  Senator  Schoeppel  formed  in  his 
university  years  were  lasting  ones,  since 
In  his  work  as  a  Senator,  he  often  felt  a 
kinship  with  Nebraska  representatives 
and  materially  assisted  them  in  many 
wavs. 

His  tjreatest  help  to  our  grreat  State 
came  in  his  assistance  to  the  passage  of 
F^ublic  Law  480  during  the  83d  Congress. 
I  am  sure  that  If  the  Senator's  assistance 
liad  not  been  extended  then,  the  leuisla- 
t.on  would  have  foundered.  I  nef^d  not 
fjolnt  ouj  that  since  that  time  this  law 
has  been  the  salvation  of  some  of  our 
Nations  farms  in  that  it  works  directly 
to  reduce  the  problems  of  farm  surplus. 

So  I  want  to  join  the  host  of  my  col- 
leagues here  today  to  note  with  great 
sadness  the  passing  of  Senator  Sqioep- 
PEi.  I  make  this  statement  in  full  real- 
ization that  Nebraska  never  had  a  bet- 
ter friend,  a  friend  whose  help  she  will 
often  miss  in  countle.ss  ses-sions  to  come. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  ijreatly  shocked  and  saddened  wlun 
I  learned  of  the  passing  of  Senator 
Schoeppel.  I  wish  to  jom  my  coUeagut-b 
in  paymg  tribute  to  his  memory.  I  ex- 
tend sincere  sympathy  to  our  colleagues 
from  the  State  of  Kansas  in  this  irrepa- 
rable loss,  which  not  only  the  State  of 
Kansas,  but  the  entire  Nation,  has  sus- 
tained. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  know  Senator 
Schoeppel.  and  I  tireatiy  valued  his 
friendship.  I  fir?t  became  acquainted 
with  him  when  he  was  Governor  of  Kan- 
sas. I  have  always  had  great  respect  for 
his  ability  and  integrity.  He  had  an  out- 
standing record  of  public  service,  ai  evi- 
denced by  tl:e  splendid  vote  of  confidence 
the  voters  of  Kansas  gave  turn  in  1960. 

Senator  SciiOEPPtL  was  not  only  an 
able  Senator,  but  was  also  a  threat  Amer- 
ican. We  need  more  men  like  him  In 
public  life  today.  lie  will  be  mourned 
by  ail  who  believe  in  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  :n  pre.s.^rviug  our  American 
heritage. 

Mrs  Chenov.oth  joins  me  In  extending 
our  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Schoc-ppel. 

Mr  BYT^N'KS  of  Wi.scnn.sm  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Andrew  Schoeppel.  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  f:om  Kansas,  who.^e 
death  yesterday  .saddened  all  of  us  who 
were  privUeued  to  know  this  generous, 
warmhearted  American. 

Kansas  h?.s  Icit  one  of  its  mo  t  (' ■- 
voted  public  servants  and  the  Nation  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  conscientious  and 
able  legislators.  His  long  service  to  the 
people  of  h:.s  Stat-\  in  local  and  Sta'.f 
government,  cluminatlng  In  his  election 
as  Governor  of  Kansas,  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  public  interest  as  a  U  S.  Sen- 
ator, con'-.ti'.ute  a  remarkable  record  of 
d.'votion  to  th?^vclfarc  of  the  land  he 
loved. 

It  wa.'  n;y  privilege  to  come  to  know 
Andt  Schoeppel  well  over  the  years  of 
our  service  together  In  the  Congress  and 
I  feel  a  deep  .-^cnse  of  personal  loss  at  the 


news  of  his  passing.  Mrs.  Byrnes  Joins 
me  In  expressing  our  deepest  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Schoeppel  in  her  hour  of  sor- 
row 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  announce  to  the  House  that  ar- 
rangements have  now  been  pretty  well 
finalized  Jur  tiie  last  services  for  the  late 
Senator. 

There  will  be  services  here  in  Wa.sh- 
i:igton  on  tomorrow  at  10  o'clock  at  the 
Jost^ph  Gawler's  Sons  F'unerai  Home  at 
1756  PenrLsylvaiua  Avenue  NW. 

The  family,  togetiier  willi  tiie  binly  of 
the  late  Senator,  will  depart  from  VVa.sii- 
mgton  on  Tue>d?y  afternoon  for  Topt-ka, 
Karxs. 

The  Senator's  bo<ly  will  he  ui  state  in 
the  rotunda  of  tlie  State  capitol  from 
9  a.m.  Wednesday  until  4  p  m.  on  that 
afternoon.  January  J4.  iJb..' 

TTie  National  Guard  of  KarLsas  will 
serve  as  an  honor  guard  at  that  time. 
The  Uust  servicers  will  be  in  Wichita  on 
the  following  day  which  is  Thursday,  the 
25th  of  January,  at  2  o'clock  pjn..  at  the 
First  Methodist  Church  at  330  North 
Broadway.  Wichita.  Kans. 

Interment  will  be  in  Old  Mission  Cem- 
etery, North  MilLide  Street.  Wichita. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  further  would  like  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  m  which  to 
insert  their  remarks  in  the  Record  con- 
cerning the  late  Senator  Schoeppel. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  U.ere  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  Irom 
KaiLsas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution. 

llie  Cle:k  read  as  follows: 
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R("iolird.  That  the  House  haa  heard  wi'h 
profound  aormw  nt  the  death  of  the  H.  in- 
urabie  Andrew  P  Schoeppel.  a  Senator  of 
the    t)n;*,etl  ijtates   Ir^m   the  ijMte  cf   Khii- 

Rfsolitd.  Tliat  the  Clerlt  conimur.l.  Ate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  ar.d  tr.ina- 
rnlt  a  copy  there<jf  to  the  fiiniUy  of  the 
deceased   .Senator. 

R'^■'vl'.'^d.  That  a  mnimltiee  of  ''.x  M'-rr.- 
h«rs  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.^e 
to  join  the  committee  api>olnted  on  the  ;>art 
of  the  Senate   to  attend   the   funeral. 

The  resolution  was  ai^reed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
a.s  niem'ufis  of  the  funt  :al  coinmittt-e  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Avkry.  Mr.  Bhkeding.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Ellswokth.  Mr.  MLVfv.  ar.d 
Mr  Smk IV £.:■<. 

The  Clerk  will  ri-poit  the  rt-ma-niii  r 
of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follo'AS. 

Rrtohed,  That  as  a  further  ii.;.rk  i.f  re- 
sp.  ct  t«")  the  memory  of  the  deceased  the 
H  use  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  '.'.as  a^rrod  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly  at  2  o  clock  and  47  min- 
utes pm.'  the  Housp  adjourned  until 
tomoiTow,  Tuesday,  January  23,  1962, 
at  12  0  clock  noon. 


FJCECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

l.SttS  A  lett<T  from  the  Secretary  oX  Agri- 
culture, tr<i;i&iulttliig  a  report  on  the  rural 
electric  and  riir.il  telephone  progr&mA  of  the 
Kuril  Elec;rlftc.\t!^in  .^dmln^stratlo^  for  the 
hscai  year  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

1500  A  letter  frn:n  the  Secretary  of  the 
Int<rlor,  tninsmittlng  a  report  relative  to 
.sLitln^  thut  an  adcquaie  soil  survey  and 
ia.nd  clx&slllcut.  jn  uf  the  liiiida  In  the  Dallea 
pri>ject.  western  dlvl.sKui.  Oregon.  ha«  been 
I  ■!nip:e;c<l.  purMj.int  to  Public  Lnw  172,  83d 
Con^rrt^ss.  to  the  Committee  en  ApproprUi- 
t;on« 

1  >o7  A  I'-^'rr  ;.'  im  the  Ch.ilrman,  Federal 
Coniniunicatioiu  Cxmnunalon,  trauBinUling 
the  JTih  AuiiUai  lieport  of  the  Federal  Com- 
niuiUcailoiis  Cjnnnlsslon  for  the  fiscal  ye^r 
endlr.ii;  June  30.  1961;  to  the  Ctimmlttee  oti 
I.Tt«T^tate  nnd  Foreign  Commerce. 

ISflS  A  letu-r  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Tower  Comralsalun.  traruimlttlng  a  copy  of 
eitch  of  the  following:  "Statlatlcs  of  Natural 
(ia«  Conipanle*.  1960  '.  "Steam-Klectrlc  Plant 
Ciin.->tructlon  Coet  and  Annu.al  Production 
Kxpenses.  1S>60'",  •Hydroelectric  Plant  Con- 
btru-th^n  C' 'St  and  Annual  Production  Ex- 
pen.'«e«.  I960";  ".sfati.st lea  of  Klectrlc  Utilities, 
19«0.  Privately  Owned",  and  "Principal  Elec- 
tric Faculties,  19«1";  to  th«  Committee  on 
Interitate  and  Fi  reign  Commerce. 

1569  .^  letter  from  the  Axslatant  Secretary 
'  :  Uie  Interior,  U-:in«mUUng  a  driift  uf  a 
i,r){xjsea  b.:i  euutled  "A  bill  to  authorize 
the  exchangee  of  certain  land*  at  Antletam 
-N'.-itlonn!  B-iitleflpld  Site",  to  the  Committee 
l:;  Interiur  and  Insul.ir  .\fTalra. 

1570  A  letter  from  the  .Secretary  of  Health, 
Education    and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 

■  f  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  validate 
payments  of  cert.tin  special  station  per  diem 
allowances  and  certain  basic  aUuwances  fur 
qiiarlors  m.idc  in  gi«<(l  f.ilth  to  commLseloned 
i'T..-er8  of  the  Public  Health  Service",  to 
the  ComnUttee  rm    the  Judiciary. 

1571  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office.  VH  Courts,  transmitting  cer- 
tain Inform.itlon  in  connection  with  the 
.lUmiul  report  relating  to  four  G8-17  posi- 
tions. pursu.\nt  to  section  1106a  of  title 
o  "f  the  United  .'-itates  Code:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Po.st  om>  e  and  ClvU  Service. 

1.'572  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  US. 
T.iritT  Commission,  trniismlttlng  the  45th 
An:,  i.il  Report  of  the  I' 3.  Tariff  Commls- 
•  :  n  pi'irsiiant  to  section  332  of  ttie  Tariff 
Act  of  1'j30.  to  the  Conunlttce  on  Ways  and 
Meiins. 

1.'j7;1  a  C'imniuntc.'itlon  from  the  President 
of  tliO  United  States,  transmitting  a  pro- 
[.  ..sed  supplement.il  appropriation  for  the 
rtsMl  year  1962  in  the  umoimt  of  »151.200.000 
:ind  proposed  provl.iion  for  the  Veterans' 
AdminUtratlon  iH.  Doc  No.  S06):  to  the 
Committee  on  Approprl.itlous  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

l.STl  A  lc"*rr  inm  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  iit  lU'"..  t;  anamittli-.g  a  re- 
port on  the  ludit  I'f  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration for  the  llsc.ii  yenr  ended  June  30, 
1061  (H.  Doc  No  3071  ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Crovernment  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed 

1575  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
t.iry  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
relative  ti  staging  th.U  an  adequate  soil 
survey  and  land  clasfilflcntlon  of  the  lands  In 
the  Emery  County  project.  Utah,  has  been 
c mipletcd.  purau.\nt  to  Public  Law  173,  83d 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tlc)ns. 
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liiTe  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
.Mr  Kt)rce.  relative  to  the  number  of  officers 
ft.sslgned  <->r  detailed  to  permanent  duty  In 
the  executive  element  of  the  Air  Force  at  the 
-i\,t  of  ^'overnment  as  of  December  31.  1961. 
pursuant  to  .section  2031(C),  title  10.  United 
States  Codr.  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
.'-;pr\  ices 

1577  .\  letter  trom  the  Attorney  General. 
trHn.smitting  a  report  which  contains  the 
results  of  our  continuing  review  ol  the  out- 
standing voluiit.iry  K^ri-ements  and  programs 
esUihU.shed  \uider  .section  708(e)  ,  pursuant  it* 
the  IX'fen-f  Production  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended,  to  the  Committee  on  Bankina  and 
Currency 

ri7H  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
•,,ry  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
.,  ;r.  posed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  remove  the 
ctiluiK'  on  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

\bl9  A  letter  from  the  administrative 
a.s.si.stant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mit tiiH?  :'  reixirt  relating  to  the  progress 
that  ha.s  t>een  made  In  carrying  out  the 
helium  program,  purstinnt  to  Public  Law 
86  777;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

1580  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic 
Fnergy  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
,1  pri'ixieed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize 
.ippr.  ipriaUons  to  the  Atomic  Energy  C(<n- 
nil.ssl'iii  in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Enersy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes'  .  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atonuc  Ener^'y 

1581  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
,1  proix)6ed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize 
..pproprlation  fcjr  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mi.sfilon  in  accordance  with  section  261  of 
t!ie  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
.md  for  other  purposes;  tb  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Uncier  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bill.s  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   BROYHILL: 

H  R  9800  A  bin  t»3  provide  for  the  is- 
.suance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  com- 
memorate the  Disabled  American  Veterans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr    BUCKLEY 

HR   9801     A    bill     to    amend    the    law    re- 
lating   to    pay    for    p<:>stal    employees;    to   the 
C.'niniitt^'e  on  Post   Office  and   Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr    CI..ARK  ; 

H  R  981)2  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  ac- 
ciiunimg  priicedures  whereby  dealers  in 
personal  property  may  exclude  from  gross 
tnr(jme  amounts  withheld  by  banks  and 
(in.tnce  companies  on  notes  purchased  from 
-such  dealers  employing  the  accrual  method 
of  accounting,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and   Means 

Bv  Mr    DELANEY 

M  R  tmo:^  A  bill  to  authorize  a  2-year 
program  of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
all  elementary  and  secondary  school  chil- 
dren m  all  of  the  SUtes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Edtication  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    FEIOHAN  : 

H  R  9804  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cuyahoga 
County.  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicl.iry 

By  Mrs   MAY: 

H  R  9805  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
Whitman  National  Monument  to  Whitman 
Mhsslon  National  Historic  Site:  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Interior    and   Insular   Affairs. 


By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 

H.R.9806.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
business  enterprises  and  individuals  to  facili- 
tate adjustments  made  necessary  by  the 
trade  policy  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MULTER : 

H.R.  9807.  A  bin  to  provide  free  postage 
for  first-class  letter  mail  matter  sent  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HR.9808.  A   bill    to   revise   the   District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  NORBLAD: 

H.R.  9809.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  to  permit  the 
waiver  of  such  section  under  certain  circum- 
stances; to  the  Commltipc  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 

HR  9810.  A  bill  to  amend  section  521  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an 
exclusion  from  annual  Income  In  determin- 
ing eligibility  for  pension;  to  the  Committee 
on  'Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  )811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  pay  for  postal  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa; 

H.R.  9812.  A  bill  to  prohibit  nepotism  in 
Government  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr   MORRIS  K.  UDALL: 

HR  9813.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Pres- 
ident shall  adjust  the  rates  for  the  Federal 
Income  taxes  so  that  each  year  the  budget 
win  be  balanced  and  the  national  debt  re- 
duced; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  9814.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Pres- 
ident shall  adjust  the  rates  of  the  Federal 
income  taxes  so  that  for  each  4-year  period 
Federal  receipts  will  exceed  Federal  expendi- 
tures by  at  least  $4  billion;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  9815.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Tax 
Commission  which  shall  adjust  the  rates  for 
the  Federal  Income  taxes  so  that  each  year 
the  budget  will  be  balanced  and  the  national 
debt  reduced;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  9816.  A  bill  to  establish  a  US.  Tax 
Commission  which  shall  adjust  the  rates  of 
the  Federal  Income  taxes  so  that  for  each 
4-year  period  Federal  receipts  will  exceed 
Federal  expenditures  by  at  least  $4  billion; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER:  " 

HR.  9817.  A  bin  to  amend  sectlon^3  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional 400  miles  of  highway  In  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  E>efense  Highways; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FLYNT: 

H.R.  9818.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  lake 
formed  and  to  be  formed  by  the  Walter  P. 
George  lock  and  dam  on  the  ^Chattahoochee 
River,  Ala.  and  Ga.,  shall  be  known  and 
designated  as  Lake  Roanoke;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FULTON : 

H.R.  9819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  Inequities  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service, 

By   Mrs.  HANSEN: 

H.R.  9820.  A  bill  to  encourage  domestic  In- 
dustries Injured  by  the  requirement  to  ship 
on  American -flag  vessels;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

H.R.  9821.  A  bill  to  encourage  domestic  In- 
dustries Injured  by  the  requirement  to  ship 
on  American-flag  vessels:  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mrs.  PFOST: 

H  R.  9822.  A  bill  to  provide  that  lands 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  national 
forest  acquired  under  section  8  of  the  act  of 
June  28,  1934,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  315g). 
may  be  added  to  the  national  forest;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

H.R.  9823.  A  bill  to  amend  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1946  with  respect  to  the  vertical 
clearance  of  bridges  to  be  constructed  across 
the  Missouri  River;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

H.R.  9824  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  30,  1890,  to  eliminate  the  provisions 
thereof  authorizing  Federal  contributions  for 
the  maintenance  of  sch(X)ls  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  which  racial  segregation  Is  practiced; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By   Mr.  MONTOYA: 

H.J.  Res.  603.  Joint   resolution  designating 
May  15  of  each  year  as  National  Teachers 
Day;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCDONOUGH: 

H.J.  Res,  604.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  a  week  in  March 
of  each  year  as  Community  Health  Week  in 
the  United  States  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARING; 

H.  Res.  514.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  problems  Involved  In  the  fluori- 
dation of  potable  water;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  515.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  investigation  and 
study  authorized  by  House  Resolution  514: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  516.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  certain  laws 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.  Res.  517.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
payment  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  certain  expenses 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  175th  Anniversary 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  KOWALSKI:^ 

H.    Res.   519.  Resolution   creating   a   non- 
legislative  select   committee   to  conduct  an 
investigation    and    study   of    the    aged    and 
aging;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.  Res.  520.  Resolution  providing  for  an 
International  Castings  Week;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R,  9825.  A      bill      for      the      relief      of 
Christos  John  SmyrniotlB;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HR.9826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicolas 
Martlnez-Garcla;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  9827.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Bukowska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    DOLE: 
H.R.  9828.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Pattl 
Jean  PvUton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   HARRISON  of  Wyoming: 
H,R.9829.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
de  Almeida  Santos,  also  known  as  Antonio 
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de  Almeida;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    LANE: 
H  R  9830    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  B. 
Hotfan:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  9831    A  bill   to  provide  relief  for  the 
heirs  and  devisees   of   Ply   and   Her  Growth, 
deceased    Lower    Brule    Indian    allottees,    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    McDONOUOH: 
HR  9832    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    JacIc 
Shandler;    to    the   Committee  on   the   Jvidl- 
clary. 

By  Mr   TEAGUK  of  California 
H  R  9333.   A   bill   far   the   relief   of  Wo  Jin 
Gin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    TUCK: 
H  R.  9834.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Estel'.e 
L   Hei\rd;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl.\ry. 
By   Mr    MORRIS   K    UDALL: 
HR  9835.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
B  Gardiner  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  JudlcUry. 

By  Mr    ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
HR.  9836.   A     bUl    for     the    relief    of    Jan 
(Krysztopa)   Mlchnlewlcz;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,    ETC. 

Under  clau.se  1  or  rule  XXTI,  pptttion.s 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

226  By  Mr  BARING:  Resolution  of  the 
Sun  Women's  F^irum  on  Prepareclnesa,  L.ia 
Vegaa,  Nev  .  that  the  Federal  Government 
Immediately  undertake  the  construction  or 
acquisition  of  storage  facilities  in  each  In- 
habited local  area  for  publicly  owned  agri- 
cultural surplus  so  that  these  r<xxlstuCr.4  can 
b«  readily  available  when  needed  in  spite  of 
massive  transportation  destruction  or  other 
havoc  resulting  from  thermonuclear  det<.)na- 
tloas.   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

227  Also,  resolution  uf  the  Sun  Wjmen's 
FVirum  on  Prepaj-ednesa,  Las  Veg.is.  .N'ev  .  that 
the  Federal  Orovernment  take  the  leadership 
in  establishing  an  urgent  program  of  nelgh- 
t>orhood  faliout-shelter  construction,  that 
these  facilities  t>e  available  to  all  citizens 
regardless  of  economic  status,  race,  creed, 
or  national  origin,  and  that  government.il 
tax  .ind  fl:ical  policies  be  adjusted  to  permit 
this  construction  with  the  least  strain  upon 
the  Nation's  economy  and  its  mi;i:.iry  pre- 
p.u-ednesa.  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

228.  A;.so  resolution  of  the  Sun  Women's 
Forum  on  Preparedness.  Las  Vegas.  Nev  .  that 
the  President  be  petitioned  Uj  direct  the 
Department  -T  Dereiise  to  pr  ><.eed  vnth  the 
full  Integration  of  civil  defense  at  the  na- 
tional level  Into  the  Armed  P  rces  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2'i9.  Al.so.  resolution  nf  the  Sun  Women's 
Porum  on  Preparedness,  Las  Vegas.  Nev  ,  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  EUucatlon.  and 
Welfare  of  the  United  States  be  urged  to  as- 
sign, as  A  mlnlmu.ai.  three  addlti  mal  civil 
defen.se  emerReni-y  ho.'-pitals  to  Clark  County 
and  th.it  these  be  distributed  to  the  Gvxl- 
springs  or  Blue  Diamond  sector.  North  Las 
Ve4?iia.  and  M  .ip.^  Valley:  to  the  C  'mn-il'.  tee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

230  By  Mr  CUNNINGHAM  Petition  of 
pers.)ns  fr  im  33  States.  W.\shlngton,  DC. 
and  Puerto  Rico,  a  total  of  176  petitions 
calling  for  an  end  to  the  Red  m  lU  subsidy, 
to  tne  Cun-.mlttee  on  Post  ORice  and  CivU 
Service 

231  By  Mr  DOOI.EY  Resolution  of  the 
WesU-hester  County.  NY.  AFL  CIO  Central 
Labor  B.kIv  urj;;:ig  the  select!  n  .and  Issu- 
ance In  1962  of  a  p<^i8tage  stamp  commemo- 
rating the  25th  .vnnlversary  of  the  National 
Appren*.lce:>hlp  Act;  to  the  Oimmitlee  on 
Post  Omce  and  Civil  Service. 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
fvHd  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Father  Bohdan  S.  Zelechiwsky.  Ukrain- 
ian Orthodox  Church  of  the  U.SA.. 
."^^oiith  Bound  Brook,  NJ,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  Crod.  our  Father,  as  we  bow 
with  reverence  within  the  walls  of  this 
hi.'^toric  Chamber,  as  we  .stand  before 
Thee  in  this  temple  of  freedom,  in  peace 
and  quietness,  let  us  lift  our  hearts  in 
prayer  fcr  the  brethren  of  curs  who  are 
denied  freedom,  peace,  quietness,  and 
the  right  to  praise  Thee,  our  Lord. 

On  this  day  of  anniversary  of  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  44  years  a:ro.  let  us  fill  our 
hearts  with  deep  concern  for  this  unfor- 
tunate nation  and  many  other  nations 
whose  short-lived  liberty  was  destroyed 
and  drowned  in  blood  by  the  powerful 
and  most  ruthless  enemy  history  has 
known. 

Let  us.  Almighty  God,  come  to  the  high 
altar  oi  Thy  everlasting:  mercy  with  our 
deepest  er:itilude  for  the  countless  ble.ss- 
ing.s  which  Tliou  hast  bestowed  upon  our 
American  Nation,  for  the  plorious  des- 
tiny of  freedom,  prosperity,  and  leader- 
.ship  unto  which  Thou  hast  called  us  as 
a  nation. 

But  let  us  never  be  content  with  pas- 
sive (^r  Uitude,  nor  fornet  our  foundiiw 
principles  through  self -content  or  pride; 
let  us  never  di.scrace  Thy  great  gift  of 
liberty  by  misusing?  it  for  our  ov.n  .-.elf- 
ish purposes  Make  u.s,  O  Lord,  more 
worthy  of  Thy  crace  by  opening  our 
hearts  and  minds  to  the  imraensurable 
sufferings  of  our  Ukrainian  brethren  and 
all  other  captive  nations,  by  holding  high 
the  flaming  torch  of  freedom  handed  to 
us  by  our  trallant  ancestors,  .so  that  its 
fire  may  liijht  the  darkness  of  the  world 
which  endures  in  the  night  of  captivity. 
despair,  injustice,  and  denial  of  Thee, 
our  Lord. 

Let  this  torch  of  freedom  be  the  sym- 
bol of  our  Nation's  leader.^hip.  under 
which,  with  Thy  blcs^sing,  may  we  win 
this  crucial  struegle  for  the  future  of 
the  world  and  of  mankind. 

As  we  bow  here  In  this  shrine  of  our 
patriots,  let  us  pay  tribute  to  the  mil- 
lions of  patriots  of  the  L'kraine  and  of  all 
other  nations  in  captivity,  who  readily 
p:a\e  their  lives  for  liberty,  the  ri^ht  of 
self-determination,  for  freedom  from  op- 
pression and  fi'ar.  for  freedom  of  thought 
and  conscience  and  of  wuishipmi^'  'nice, 
our  Lord. 

Father  of  all  nation^,  we  pray  to  Thee 
that  the  Ukrainian  Nation  and  all  other 
nations  in  captivity  may  soon  have  a 
rc'.v  birth  of  freedom,  that  they  may  take 
their  rightful  place  amon:;  ihe  free  na- 
tions of  the  v.orld,  under  the  spreading 
canopy  of  Thy  unlver  al  l(;ve  and  care. 
Amen 


THE  JOfRNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  \L\nsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  coi^ent,  the  reading  of  the 
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Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
January  18,  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OP  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—MESSAGE PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT   •  H.  DOC.  NO.  278 » 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
in;:  mc.s.'^aro  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  ti  an.smitting.  pursuant  to 
law.  his  Economic  Report,  together  with 
the  annual  report  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advi.sers.  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary, under  an  order  of  the  Senate,  on 
the  20th  instant;  which,  with  the  ac- 
companyincT  document,  will  be  referred 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee: 

The  White  House, 
WashinQton.  DC.  January  20,  1962. 
The   Honorable   the   President   or    the 

Senate. 
The  Honorable  the  Speakkh  of  the 
House  or  Retresentatitis. 
Sirs:  I  am  presenting  herewith  my 
F.conomic  Report  to  the  Congress,  as  re- 
quired under  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946. 

In  preparing  this  report.  I  have  had  the 
advice  and  a.ssistance  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  who.  in  turn,  have 
had  the  as.'-istance  of  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  heads  of  independent  agen- 
cies. 

To'-Tether  with  this  report.  I  am  trans- 
nnttmrr  the  annual  report  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  which  was  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  section  4'c) 
'2'  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
Uospectfully, 

John  P  Kennedy. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Me.ssapes  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  m  executive  .session, 

1  he  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

tFor  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceediiigs.) 


CM  L  OF  THE  CALENDAR  DISPENSED 
WITH 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar,  under  the  rule,  be  dis- 
pensed with, 

The  PRKSIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  no  morning  hour  today. 
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WHY  THE  DU  PONT  TAX  RELIEF 
BILL.  H  R.  8847,  SHOULD  BE  POST- 
PONED 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  three  basic  arguments  against  this 
bill: 

Fust.  Since  the  Court  has  issued  no 
final  order,  it  is  unknown  what  relief,  if 
any.  Is  needed  for  the  Du  Pont  Co.  stock- 
holder. Hence,  the  bill  should  be  de- 
ferred until  the  Court  has  acted. 

Second.  The  basic  argument  of  the 
proponents  of  the  bill — that  H.R.  8847 
is  necc.s.sary,  because  of  the  adverse  con- 
.sequenccs  on  the  market  of  divesting  of 
63  million  shares  of  General  Motors 
.vtock— is  without  merit.  In  fact,  the 
purpo.se  of  the  Justice  Department's  brief 
of  December  29.  1961.  Is  to  deny  this  as- 
sertion. The  argument  is  without  merit, 
because  Du  Pont  neither  would  sell  nor 
would  have  to  sell  such  a  large  amount 
of  General  Motors  stock. 

Third.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  attempt  to  substitute  a  legislative 
judgment  on  the  key  issue  at  stake  in  the 
lltipation;  namely,  ■whether  Christiana, 
the  family  holding  company,  will  <&) 
divest,  and  ib>  whether  it  will  divest  by 
selling  Its  18  3  million  shares  of  General 
Motors  stock,  or  whether  it  will  divest 
by  'passing  through"  these  shares  to 
the  individual  Christiana  stockholder. 

The  Justice  Department  insists  that 
Christiana  should  divest,  and  that  it 
should  do  so  by  sale;  but  the  bill  would 
give  a  considerable  legislative  mandate 
and  a  large  tax  advantage  for  a  divesti- 
ture by  pass-through.  Not  only  Is  this 
the  Du  Pont  Company's  position,  but  it 
would  leave  effective  control  of  General 
Motors  in  the  hands  of  the  Du  Pont 
fiunily. 

Du  Pont,  by  this  bill,  is  attempting  to 
win  its  antitrust  case,  which  supposedly 
it  has  lost;  the  Justice  Department 
stands  to  lose  all  that  it  has  won;  and 
Du  Pont  is  asking  for  a  tax  break  while 
doing  so. 

Before  I  develop  these  ixtints.  certain 
facts  should  be  placed  in  the  Record: 

DU   PONT   TACT   SHEET 

First,  General  Motors  has  274  million 
shares  of  common  stock. 

Second,  Du  Pont  owns  23  percent  of 
General  Motors  stock,  or  63  million 
shares. 

Third,  on  January  12,  1962,  General 
Motors  stock  was  at  $55.00  a  share. 

Fourth,  $55  times  63  million  is  $3,465 
million. 

Fifth,  Christiana  owns  29  percent  of 
Du  Pont. 

Sixth,  Christiana's  share  of  General 
Motors  stock  is  thus  29  percent  of  63 
million,  or  18.3  million  shares  of  stock 
of  General  Motors. 

Seventh,  the  Du  Pont  family  owtis  or 
controls  80  percent  of  Christiana. 

Eighth,  the  Du  Pont  family's  share  of 
General  Motors  stock  held  by  Christiana 
is  therefore  80  percent  of  18.3  million 
shares,  or  14.6  million  shares  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock. 

Ninth,  14.6  million  shares  of  General 
Motors  stock  which  is  owned  by  the 
Du  Pont  family  through  Christiana 
equals  5.3  percent  of  General  Motors 
stock. 


Tenth,  in  addition,  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Du  Pont  family  own  the 
equivalent  of  another  3.4  percent  of 
General  Motors  stock  by  their  direct 
holdings  in  the  Du  Pont  Co.  Another 
.6  or  .7  percent  is  owned  by  various 
family  trusts,  etc. 

Eleventh,  thus,  the  Du  Pont  family, 
both  through  their  holdings  in  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  and  their  shares  in  Christiana, 
hold  the  equivalent  of  at  least  9.4  per- 
cent of  General  Motors  stock. 

Twelfth,  the  average  purchase  price  of 
General  Motors  stock  to  Du  Pont  was 
$2.09.  The  increase  in  values  was  there- 
fore approximately  $53  a  share  or  a  total 
of  $3 1 3  billion. 

WHY    THIS    BILX    SHOUU)    BE    POSTPONED 

The  EKi  Pont  bill  should  be  postponed 
until  such  time  as  the  Chicago  court  has 
made  its  judgment. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  this,  and 
they  include : 

First.  It  is  impossible  to  know  that,  if 
any,  relief  is  needed,  until  the  court  has 
made  a  judgment. 

Second.  The  Treasury  Department,  in 
its  testimony  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, was  unable  to  say  what  the  actual 
tax  consequences  of  this  bill  would  be, 
because  there  is  no  final  situation  against 
which  its  provisions  can  be  applied. 

Third.  The  bill  attempts  to  interfere 
with  the  court's  decision,  for  it,  in  effect, 
makes  a  legislative  judgment  about  the 
key  legal  issue  before  the  court,  namely, 
whether  Christiana  should  divest  by 
passing  through  its  General  Motors 
stock,  or  by  selling  its  General  Motors 
stock. 

The  Justice  Department  insists  that 
Christiana  should  divest,  and  that  this 
be  done  by  a  sale  of  its  General  Motors 
stock. 

The  company's  position  appears  to  be 
that,  while  it  is  reluctant  to  have  Chris- 
tiana divest,  if  it  is  done  it  should  be 
done  by  passing  through  the  General 
Motors  stock  to-  the  Christiana  stock- 
holders. This  bill,  by  reducing  the  tax 
on  a  pass-through  from  the  ordinary 
income-tax  rates  of  the  existing  law  to 
a  modified  capital-gains  rate  under  the 
bill,  is  firmly  on  the  side  of  the  company 
and  the  pass-through  procedure.  Hence, 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  affect 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  and  to  inter- 
fere in  the  judicial  process,  as  well  as  to 
confer  a  tax  break  in  the  process. 

THE  AECTTMENT  THAT  THIS  BILL  IS  KEEDED  BE- 
CAUSE OF  THE  ADVERSE  EFFECT  WHICH  THE 
DrVESTmiRE  OF  63  MILLION  SHARES  OF  GEN- 
DIAL  MOTORS  STOCK  IN  10  TEARS  WOULD 
HAVE    ON    THE    MARKET    IS    UNTRUE 

When  the  president  of  Du  Pont,  Mr. 
Crawford  Greenewalt,  was  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  he  testified 
that  the  total  tax  effects  of  the  bill  and 
the  total  tax  effects  of  present  law  would 
be  about  the  same.     He  said : 

Under  present  law,  then,  tax  revenues 
under  the  combination  of  methods  of  divest- 
iture which  now  appears  most  favorable 
would  total  about  $330  million.  A  distri- 
bution under  H.R.  8847  would  yield  tax  rev- 
enues of  about  $350  million. 

He  went  on  to  ask  this  question : 
Why,    then,    you    may    ask,    if    the    taxes 
are  i^iproximately  the  same,  am  I  here  urg- 
ing en.ictment  of  this  legisl.Ttion? 


I  may  say  that  this  is  a  question  Which 
many  of  us  have  asked.  We  see  no  im- 
mediate need  for  this  legislation. 

But  Mr.  Greenewalt  answered  this 
question  by  saying  that  he  was  "seeking 
protection  for  a  million  innocent  stock- 
holders from  unwarranted  economic 
penalties.  In  the  absence  of  corrective 
legislation  the  various  means  of  divesti- 
ture that  Du  Pont  might  use  would  all 
have  a  substantially  depressing  effect 
upon  the  market  value  of  General  Mo- 
tors stock." 

The  company  argues  that  the  bill  is 
needed,  to  avoid  the  adverse  effects  to 
the  stockholders  of  divesting  itself  of  63 
million  shares  of  General  Motors  stock 
over  a  10-year  period.  This  argument 
has  little  merit,  even  though  it  is  the 
basic  contention  of  the  company  and  is 
the  basic  argument  used  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  presenting  this  bill  to  both 
houses. 

In  fact,  the  Justice  Department's 
brief  of  December  29,  1961,  to  the  Chi- 
cago court  is  largely  aimed  at  rebutting 
this  false  contention. 

In  the  first  place,  in  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the 
president  of  Du  Pont,  Mr.  Greenewalt, 
said  that  in  the  absence  of  such  a  bill. 
the  company  would  follow  a  certain  plan 
of  divestiture  under  the  present  law  in 
disfKJsing  of  its  General  Motors  stock. 
He  stated  first : 

stockholders  would  be  paying  no  more 
than  the  tax  they  now  pay  on  the  cash  divi- 
dends. 

Second.  In  addition,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  Du  Pont  Co.  will  get  rid  of  ap- 
proximately 25  million  of  the  63  million 
shares  by  exchanges. 

Third.  He  stated,  on  page  7  of  his  pre- 
pared testimony,  that — 

We  could  dispose  of  as  many  as  25  million 
shares  of  General  Motors  stock  by  methods 
which  would  produce  no  additional  tax  rev- 
enues. 

Among  the  methods  would  be  the  ex- 
change of  General  Motors  shares  for 
shares  of  Du  Pont  common  and  pre- 
ferred stock,  which  then  could  be  re- 
tired. This  would  leave  approximately 
only  35  million  shares  to  be  disposed  of 
in  the  10-year  period.  However,  Gen- 
eral Motors  itself  buys  1.1  million  shares 
a  year  of  its  own  General  Motors  stock 
as  additions  to  its  own  pension  funds. 
Over  10  years,  this  is  11  million  shares 
of  General  Motors  stock,  for  which  there 
is  a  ready  market. 

That  reduces  to  24  million  shares  the 
number  of  shares  to  be  disposed  of  in  10 
years. 

In  addition  to  this.  General  Motors 
issues,  on  the  average,  1.3  million  shares 
a  year  of  new  General  Motors  stock. 
Over  10  years,  this  would  amount  to  13 
million  shares.  This  would  reduce  to 
approximately  11  million  the  number  of 
shares  to  be  sold. 

In  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  General 
Motors  could  save  from  $700,000  to  $1 
million  a  year  in  brokerage  fees  by  taking 
these  General  Motors  stocks  from  Du 
Pont,  rather  than  by  buying  them  on 
the  market  or  issuing  new  stock. 
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The  Ford  Foundation,  in  a  period  of  5  Motors  stock  which  would  be  held  by 
years,  disposed  of  17  million  shares  of  Christiana  jis  14  6  mUllon  shares,  or  5  3 
Ford  stock,  or  the  equivalent  of  24  mil-  ''  ^  '  *'--*""  -»--'' 

lion  shares  of  General  Motors  stock, 
without  any  undue  market  consequences, 
and  with  a  more  volatile  stock,  that  is, 
Ford,  than  is  the  more  stable  General 
Motors  stock  Not  only  were  there  no 
undue  market  consequences,  but  Ford 
stock  rose  from  a  price  of  about  $64  to 
$  110  during  the  period. 

If  P'ord  could  sell  17  million  shares  of 
Ford  stock,  or  the  equivalent  in  Ford 
stock  of  24  million  shares  of  General 
Motors  stock,  in  5  years,  without  any 
adverse  market  consequences,  surely  Du 
Pont  can  divest  itself  by  the  sale  of  11 
million,  or  24  million,  or  even  35  million 
shares  of  General  Motors  stock  in  10 
years  without  any  adverse  market 
consequences. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  sale  of  one 
million  to  three  million  shares  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock  a  year  did  uiitially  af- 
fect the  market 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  mar- 
ket price  for  General  Motors  .-tuck  fell 
from  the  present  level  of  $55  to.  say.  $50 
The  General  Motors  dividend  is  $4 
This  would  mean  that  the  stock  would 
be  more  attractive,  for  the  dividend 
would  increase  from  $4  a  share  on  $55, 
which  is  a  price-earning  ratio  of  14  to 
1.  to  $4  a  share  on  $50.  which  is  12*2 
to  1  Hence,  the  pnce-earnings  ratio 
would  decrease  and  the  rate  of  return 
per  share  would  increase  This  would 
make  the  stock  more  attractive,  increase 
the  demand,  and  rai.'-e  the  price  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock 


percent  of  General  Motors  stock. 

In  addition,  individual  members  of  the 
same  branch  of  the  Du  Punt  family  own 
the  equivalent  of  another  3  4  percent  of 
General  Motors  stock  by  their  direct 
holdings  in  the  Du  Pont  Co  Another 
six-tenths  or  seven-tenths  percent  is 
held  by  various  other  family-controlled 
trusts,  etc 

The  Ju-stice  I>pai  Inient.  us  asking  the 
Chicago  court  not  only  to  order  divesti- 
ture by  Christiana,  but  divestiture  by  the 
.>ale  of  the  .^tock 

The  Du  Pont  Co  s  position  is  that 
Christiana  siiould  be  allowed  ti)  pass 
through  the  stock  to  ita  stockholders  If 
Christianas  stock  is  sold,  the  Govern- 
ment will  ceitainly  have  won  it.s  anti- 
trust suit  If  Christiana's  slock  i6 
passed  through,  the  Wilmingt^m  branch 
of  the  family  will  still  hold  9  4  ix'rcent 
of  GeiUTal  M'Uurs  st(x:k  Because  no 
one  group  now  controls  as  much  as  1 
pfToent  of  General  Motors  stock,  the 
control  of  9  4  percent  of  General  Motors 
stock,  or  about  $1  2  billion  of  General 
M'>tors  stock,  would  ki-ep  effective  con- 
trol of  General  Motors  in  the  hands  of 
the  Du  Pont  family 

T\\      CrrECTS     OT     THE     Df     P'J.ST     DIVtSTITUEE     OF 
ITS    GENi'KAL     MCrTOIlS     STIKK 

Mr  Pre.^ident  let  u.-^  turn  now  to  the 
tax  effecUs  of  this  bill,  as  compared  with 
present  law  l>t  us  first  concern  our- 
.Sflves  with  the  tax  tflects  on  the  Du  Pont 
shareholders 


rtd.ST    .STACB— TAX 


rmcTS   ON 

DUPi  iNT 


DIVK.STrT"lir     BT 


MARKET    OVERM\Nu     \R0'    ME.NT 

The  Du  Pont  Co  argues  that  there  is 
a  market  "overhang"  of  63  million 
shares  of  General  Motors  stock  As  we 
have  seen,  that  much  need  not  be  .sold 
at  all  on  the  market,  but  this  amount 
could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  35 
million  shares,  and  more  likely  to  24 
million  or  11  million  shares 

But  there  is  very  little  to  this  argu- 
ment, anyway  The  Vnvd  Foundation 
still  retains  53  percent  of  the  Ford  stock 
This  IS  about  29  million  shares  of  Ford 
stock  or  the  equivalent  of  over  40  mil- 
lion shares  of  General  Motors  stock. 

This  Ford  overhang  has  certainly  not 
depres.'-ed  the  price  of  Ford  stock  In 
fact,  as  we  have  seen.  Ford  stock  has 
ri.sen  from  «64  50  per  share  to  $110  per 
share  in  the  last  five  years,  although 
there  was  an  even  larger  overhang  . 
in»:  REAt.  rTRPf)si;  of  x  nr  bii  l  is  ro  iNri  ieni  t 

THF    roT-RT  TO    MAKE    A    DECISION    O.V    DIVKSTI- 

n-RE      WHIl  H      WOtLIl      ALLOW      THE      Df      PO.VT 

^•^VIIl.Y     TO  tONTIN'    t.     TO     CONTROL     CENERAI 
MOTORS 

The  key  pomt-^  in  di-pute  before  the 
Ch.icago  court  at  present  are  two 

First.  Shall  Christiana  be  required  to 
divest  itsfMf  of  its  General  Motor  stock'' 

Secoiici  If  so.  what  ineth.id  of  dive^ti- 
fuie  will  be  required'' 

Christiana  now  owns  Jy  percent  of  Du 
Pont  -tock  'v:  the  equivalent  of  18  3  mil- 
lion shares  of  General  M'tor  stock 
Sixty-«vf>  rcfiubers  of  the  Wilmington 
br-anch  of  th.-  Du  Pont  family  own  or 
control  80  percent  of  Christiana  Hence 
the  Du  Pont  family's  shai^-  of  General 


Slxty-thne  million  shares  of  General 
Motors  st(X-k  are  now  held  b>  Du  Pont 
At  $55  a  share  they  are  worth  $3,465 
million  The  Du  Pont  Co  must  divest 
Itself  of  these  shares  This  has  already 
been  settled  by  the  court  and  the  Du 
Pont  Co  will  probably  be  free  to  exercise 
lUs  own  judgment  as  to  the  methods  of 
divestment,  and  combination  of  meth- 
ods most  advantageous  to  it.  lUs  stock- 
holders and  General  Motors'  stockhold- 
ers, con.sistent  witli  complying  with  the 
antitrust  laws  and   judgments 

Tlie  proiXKsed  final  ludgment  submit- 
ted by  the  company  provides  that  Du 
Pont  shall  divest  it.self  of  its  General 
Mot<jrs  stock  by  distribution  to  its  stock- 
holders or  by  such  other  meaiLs  as  it  may 
seUcf  again  ccmsistent  with  the  anti- 
ti'.ist  provisions  of  the  law  and  judgment 

L'nder  th.e  bill,  the  best  estimate  of  the 
(joinpaxiy  last  fall  with  the  stock  at  $45 
per  share,  was  that  the  total  tax  U)v  both 
individual  and  corp<jrate  st<x"kholders 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $350 
million 

Under  the  present  law,  ttHrhnically 
speaking,  the  tax  would  be  higher;  but 
the  company  ha.s  pointed  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  that,  under  it^ 
plans,  it  could  dispose  of  its  General  Mo- 
tors stock  in  such  a  way  that  the  total  tax 
revenue*,  would  be  about  $330  million 
Consequently,  so  far  as  thp  tax  on  the 
divestiture  of  General  Motors  stock  by 
Du  Pont  IS  concerned,  the  tax  revenues 
under  present  law  or  under  the  bill  are 
approximately  the  same  These  figures 
are  from  the  Senate  p'inance  Committee 


hearings,  but  were  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  General  Motors  would  sell  at 
$45  a  share 

SElOND  STAGE       TAX   EFFECTS  UPON   CHRISTIANA  S 
RECEIPT  OF  OEWERAL  MOTOKfl  STOCK 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  tax  eflects  under 
the  bill  and  under  present  law  on  Chris- 
tiana, the  family  holding  company  of 
Du  Pont,  when  it  receives  General 
Motors  stock  from  Du  Pont. 

Christiana  will  probably  receive  18  3 
million  shares  of  General  Motors  stock 
On  the  average,  Du  Pont  purchased  this 
stock  for  $2  09  Its  present  value  is  $55 
The  gain,  therefore,  m  appreciated  value 
on  this  stock  is  about  $968  million,  or 
almost   $1    billion. 

L'nder  the  present  law.  Christiana 
would  pay  an  ordinary  intercorporate 
dividend  tax  based  on  the  original  cost 
of  the  stock  Under  the  regular  Inter- 
cor;)orate  dividend  tax.  a  credit  of  85 
percent  is  i^iveii.  and  the  tax  Is  at  the 
rat*'  of  52  percent  of  the  remaining  15 
percent.  The  average  origmal  cost  was 
$2  09  Consequently,  under  the  present 
law,  the  tax  to  Christiana  on  a  gain  of 
$52  91  per  share  would  be  16  cents  a 
share,  or  about  three-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent a  share  The  tax  would  be  about 
$3  million  on  a  gain  of  $1  billion. 

Under  the  bill,  this  tax  Is  raised,  and 
the  tax  is  basted  on  the  market  value  of 
the  shares,  rather  tlian  on  the  original 
cost  This  would  mean  that  with  the 
market  value  at  $55  a  share,  there  would 
first  t>e  an  85  percent  credit,  and  the 
tax  would  be  at  52  percent  of  the  re- 
maining 15  percent,  or  $4.29  a  share. 
This  would  be  a  total  tax  of  about  $79 
million,  on  stock  worth  $1,006,500,000.  or 
a  total  tax  on  the  value  of  the  holdings 
of  atx)ut  8  iM^rcent 

TAX     -STILL     AT     A     VKBT     LOW     FERCENTAGC 

Much  has  been  made  in  this  debate 
about  how  Christiana  will  pay.  under  the 
bill.  $79  million,  instead  of  $3  million. 
due  to  this  change  in  the  law  applying 
only  to  Christiana  with  respect  to  the 
intercorporate  dividend.  But  It  Is  fair 
to  point  out  that  a  tax  of  8  percent  on 
stocks  valued  at  over  $1  billion,  which 
have  had  an  appreciation  m  value  or 
capital  gain  of  $968  million,  is  not  an 
onerous  lax 

Mr  President,  the  average  wage  earner 
pays  a  20-percent  tax  on  the  first  $2,000 
of  his  wages  No  one  can  really  say  that 
foi  Christiana  to  pay  a  tax  of  about  8 
percent  on  a  gain  of  almost  $1  billion  Is 
a  burdensome  tax  When  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  point  with  pride  to  this  pro- 
vision. It  should  be  judged  on  the  fact 
that  It  is  still  a  very,  very  small  tax  in 
proportion  to  the  huge  gaiiis  which  the 
company  has  made 

DOCGLAS     A.MENOMENT 

Mr  President,  if  the  court  does  not 
onler  Christiana  to  divest  at  all.  as  Is  the 
position  taken  by  Du  Pont  before  the 
court,  Christiana  will  never  pay  more 
than  this  8  percent  on  a  gain  of  almost 
$1  billion  This  is  17  percentage  points 
less  than  the  ordinary  capital  gains  tax 
of  25  percent  w  hich  Is  applied  to  gains  in 
value  received  by  individuals. 

Because  it  is  possible  that  the  court 
will  not  order  Chrustiana  to  divest,  I  am 
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offering  an  amendment  which  would  ^- 
ply  to  ChrLsUana  and  other  corporate 
stockholders  the  same  capital  gains  tax 
that  the  Du  Pont  Co.  Insista  is  the 
proper  tax  to  be  applied  to  the  individ- 
ual stockholders  of  Du  Pont  who  will 
receive  General  Motors  stock. 

The  comp)any  has  argued  before  our 
committee  that  the  funds  received  by  in- 
dividual shareholders  should  not  be 
treated  as  ordinary  income,  but  are  in 
the  nature  of  a  capital  pain.  Its  argu- 
inent  IS  quite  convincing  on  this  aspect 
of  the  bill.  So  the  bill  provides  such  a 
capital-rains  treatment.  Thus,  whereas 
the  ordinary  income  tax  Is  high,  the  com- 
pany wants  a  capital  gains  treatment, 
which  is  lower. 

But  in  the  case  of  Christiana  and  other 
company  stockholders.  Du  Pont  arpucs 
that  the  funds  should  be  treated  as  ordi- 
nary income,  not  as  capital  gains.  The 
ordinary  income  tax  on  intercorporate 
dividends  is  extremely  low.  whereas  the 
cai)ital-t;aiii.s  tax  in  this  case  is  rela- 
tively lutih. 

Du  Pont  cannot  argue  both  v.  ays — tliat 
15,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  is  a  capital 
t'liin  when  the  ordinary  income  tax  is 
relatively  high  and  the  capital-gains  tax 
on  individuals  is  relatively  low;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  It  is  an  ordinary  in- 
come tax  when  the  capital-gains  tax  is 
relatively  hii;h  and  M\e  ordinai-y  income 
tax  on  companies  is  relatively  .ow. 

I  say  it  is  either  a  return  of  capital  or 
oriiinary  income.  It  cannot  be  both.  My 
amendment  would  treat  all  stockholders 
alike,  and  would  apply  a  capital-gains 
tax  across  U:ie  board,  to  individuals  and 
companies  alike. 

TiiiRX)    stage; 


TAX     KFTECTS    ir    ClIRISTIAMA 
DIVE&TS 

Mr.  President,  we  now  turn  to  the  key 
purpose  of  the  bill  and  to  what  are  the 
mo6t  complex  tax  provisions  with  which 
we  must  concern  ourselves  either  under 
present  law  or  if  the  bill  is  passed. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  key  Issue  before 
the  Court  is  whether  Christiana  will  di- 
vest; and,  if  so,  whether  by  sale  or  by 
passing  through  the  stock  to  the  indi- 
vidual Christiana  stockholders. 

The  Justice  Department  is  urging  that 
not  only  should  Christiana  divest  Itself 
of  its  18  3  million  shares  of  General  Mo- 
tors stock,  but  that  this  should  be  done 
by  a  sale  of  those  stocks.  If  it  Is  not 
done  by  a  sale,  then  the  Du  Pont  family 
will  receive  14  6  million  shares  of  General 
Motors  stock  which,  along  with  the 
shares  of  General  Motors  they  already 
own,  and  which  they  will  receive  directly 
from  the  Du  Pont  Co..  would  give  the 
Wilmington  branch  of  the  Du  Pont  fam- 
ily a  9.4  percent  total  ownership  of  Gen- 
eral Motors. 

TAX    KFFECT3   OF   A    SALE    BY    CHRISTIANA 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  tax  effects  per 
share  of  General  Motors  stock  if  Christi- 
ana divests  by  sale  under  the  present 
law  and  under  the  bill,  or  by  pass- 
through,  under  the  present  law  and 
under  the  bill. 

I  have  here  a  table  which  shows  these 
amounts  per  share  of  General  Motors 
stock.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  table  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tablb    I. — Tax    effecU    of    divestUure    by 
Chriatiana   per   Omeral   Motors   $hare ' 


Divestjiure 

I)ivf5titure  by  t>a-<s- 

liv  aalo 

ihrouRh  !lpavo>  9.« 

'rapifal 

p«Tct^t  cA  (Jenpral 

eainj  tax; 

Motors  stock  in  hands 

of  1)'!  Ton!  .'.'.milv) 

ina.  1  pi 

.■-■lit 

■■  $1.3  22 

$23     for     CO     ptri-xiit 

Uw. 

brnr-kft  f.iT[i:iyf'r.' 
$38.S0    f'T    70    'p-r'-int 

KriK-Li  t  Uiiijayir. 
WI  'lr>     f.T     7.'.     I"  re  lit 

bracket  taipuyrr. 
$44       fcir      HO   porwiJt 

HiK'kf't  taxiwytT. 

I'u'hi  1! 

i:    5*47.. 

«  1 1   .■," 

J*7t.- 

I 


'  IViei'l  o!i  [If  •;'!!!  TKirka  vaiuo  oj  i:-ih  p.  r  shar"  f.r 
Gf7i'  ral  Mi'tnrs. 

•■  V-'  !•  '*t-.'l  \'\  Id'  '>rif!;-il  nnst  ft  $V.i>0:  «.'•-  tn  (*}  = 
%iilM\X2^  Vitroui  liijiiUki  puuis  liii  =  $lj.z:i. 

•  Tainayrr  f^iuld  n-tlure  amount  bj  present  diviclaid*- 
riTriTco  PirluRlon  and  frcdit. 

«$.'..^(«i  r"lui-o.l  tiv  t)ii  nriL-iiiiil  (Vi<(  ot$2.0D»=$52.ai; 
V.J.'.<l.xi.'  iHTt-«i,i  =  $7,'.'3-rIJ.ir.<  =  j.i(i.(rj.  tho  in  w  'ki.^i  of 
i!..   <!■.  k    t,'..',nn-j;ir,n:=$44.9sx2?  P' r-<'nt  =  jn.?.''.. 

'  (■  il'ii'.  iti  '1  nr>  ;<v.  r.ifi'  !';i.«'.^-  "r  "ri.L'i:::!!  ((.st  o'.  (  l.ris- 
ttamii  stork  tu  Christ tJHiia  gtorklioMrra  ol  $27  \n-r  sliiuT. 
liidiT  Uii'  I'ill  orl^lii.'il  cort  is  subtractid  from  valuo  of 
1..T7  sh.in-«  of  0.nf>ral  Motors  sto<k,  or  ilh  fJ.WXl.'Hl. 
$75-»27-$«<X25p«TtvTitH-1.37  =  l«.7«l.  fhrlslfcinn  stock- 
hoklrr  »  bo  lioucht  ClTistiana,  pri  "«'ntly  selling  ai  $308, 
lor  fTo  or  nuTP  woukl  \»\  no  Iniimdiati  tax.  Chi'sliirn 
sUnkhoMiT  who  bdupht  Christiann  stok  for  $10  woiiM 
pay  fcix  of  $ll.Sfi  !>•  r  Oonpral  Motor*  share  r' ;viv«j. 
Christ, Ajia  siockholdrr  who  houefit  Christiana  stcK'k 
for  16prrH  a  sliair.  wouM  jwy  $i;i.6t  per  Gf^nrraJ  Mot ts 
slian  rM-xi . id. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if 
Christiana  divests  by  sale  under  the 
present  law,  the  tax  on  a  stock  worth  $55 
per  share  would  be  $13.23  per  share.  If 
Christiana  divests  by  sale  of  its  General 
Motors  stock  under  the  bill,  the  tax  on 
stock  worth  $55  per  share  would  be 
$11.25  per  share. 

Inasmuch  as  a  somewhat  higher  tax 
would  already  have  been  paid  by  Christi- 
ana under  the  bill  when  it  received  its 
General  Motors  stock  from  Du  Pont — 
stage  2 — than  would  be  the  case  under 
present  law.  the  total  tax  effects  per 
share  are  substantially  the  same.  No 
particular  advantage  is  given  to  a  sale 
under  this  bill;  and.  in  fact,  the  total  tax 
consequences  of  a  sale  under  the  bill  are 
slightly  greater  than  those  under  the 
present  law. 

Thus,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
bill  does  not  change  the  law  or  the  tax 
effects  for  a  divestiture  by  sale  on  which 
the  Justice  Department  is  insisting.' 

In  the  case  of  a  sale  by  Christiana  of 
its  General  Motors  stock,  the  treatment 
under  present  law  and  under  the  bill 
would  be  the  ordinary  capital  gains  tax. 
on  an  adjusted  basis. 


»  However,  under  present  law,  tfce  company 
would  pay  a  tax  on  the  difference  between 
(a)  the  basis  cost,  and  (b)  the  market  price. 
In  thia  case  It  would  be  f2.09,  the  baais  cost, 
subtracted  Xrom  the  market  price  of  $55 
times  25  percent,  or  $13.23. 

On  a  divestiture  by  sale,  under  the  bill, 
the  company  would  pay  the  capital  gains  tax 
at  the  25-percent  rate,  but  on  the  adjusted 
basis  which  Is  affected  by  the  higher  inter- 
corporate dividend  tax — stage  2 — under  the 
bill.  Consequently,  the  tax  would  be  the 
basis  of  the  stock — $2.09 — adjusted  by  15  per- 
cent of  $52.91 — $55  mlntis  $2.09.  The  latter 
comes  to  $7.93;  $7.93  plus  $2.09  is  $10.03. 
The  25-percent  capital  gains  tax  would  then 
be  applied  to  $55  minus  $1002,  or  $44.98. 
The  tax  would  be  $11.25. 


The  principle  is  the  same.  The  per- 
centage tax,  namely  25  percent,  is  the 
same.  The  amount  would  differ  only 
because  imder  the  bill  the  company  had 
previously  paid  a  higher  intercorporate 
dividend  tax,  and  hence  would  pay  a 
somewhat  lower  capital  gains  amount, 
bec&use  the  gain  to  the  company  at  this 
stage  would  be  less. 

Since  the  company  had  previously 
paid  a  higher  tax,  it  obviously  could 
subtract  from  its  gain  the  amount  on 
which  this  higher  tax  was  based. 

Hence,  there  are  virtually  no  tax 
changes  under  this  bill  for  a  sale  'by 
Christiana,  as  compared  with  present 
law. 

TAX    KKTECTS    OF    A    PASS-THaOtKiH 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  tax  effects 
of  a  pass-through  this  bill  is  anything 
but  neutral. 

Compared  with  present  law,  a  big  tax 
advantage  is  given  in  the  case  of  a  pass- 
through  of  General  Motors  stock  to  the 
Christiana  stockholder.  Not  only  would 
a  pass-through  leave  9.4  percent  of  the 
General  Motors  stock  in  the  hands  of 
the  Wilmington  branch  of  the  Du  Pont 
family,  but  it  would  result  in  defeat  for 
the  Justice  Department  in  its  attempt 
to  break  up  the  mon(4X)ly  of  General 
Motors  by  the  Du  Pont  family. 

Under  present  law,  a  i  ass-through  of 
General  Motors  stock  from  Christiana 
to  its  stockholders  'would  be  taxed  at 
ordinary  income  tax  rates.  Eighty  r>er- 
cent  of  this  stock  is  owned  or  controlled 
by  the,Du  Pont  family.  As  individuals, 
they  are  in  vei-y  high  income  tax  brack- 
ets. It  is  estimated  t^at  their  average 
marginal  tax  is  in  the  70-  to  75 -percent 
bracket. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  pass- 
through,  which  the  Du  Pont  Co.  wants, 
would  therefore  be  taxed  at  very  high 
ordinary  income  tax  rates.  These  would 
amount  to  $33  per  shar*  for  the  60-per- 
cent-bracket  taxpayer.  $38.50  per  share 
for  the  70 -percent-bracket  taxpayer, 
$41.25  p)er  share  for  the  75-percent- 
bracket  taxpayer,  and  $44  per  share  for 
the  80 -percent-bracket  taxpayer. 

Although  the  company  wants  a  pass- 
through,  it  obviously  does  not  want  the 
Du  Pont  family  shareholders  to  pay  these 
high  bracket  taxes  on  a  pass-through. 

This  bill  would  reduce  these  amounts 
from  $33,  or  $38.50  or  $41.75  or  $44  a 
share  to  an  average  level  of  $8.76.  This 
figure  is  the  amount  which  the  Chris- 
tiana stockholder,  who  bought  Chris- 
tiana stock  at  the  average  original  cost 
of  the  stock  now  outstanding,  would  pay. 
This  figure  of  $27  is  computed  from  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Greenewalt  as  to  what 
the  tax  incidence  on  Christiana  would 
be  under  the  bill.  Thus,  the  average 
original,  or  basis  cost,  of  the  Christiana 
stock  now  selling  for  about  $208  is  $27. 

CONCLUSION 

We  can  sum  up  the  tax  effects  of  this 
bill  with  respect  to  divestiture  by  Chris- 
tiana of  its  General  Motors  stock  in  the 
following  ways : 

First.  The  bill  makes  no  particular 
change  in  the  tax  effects  of  a  sale  by 
Christiana  of  its  General  Motors  stock, 
as   compared  with  the  effects  of   the 
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prcront,  lax.  Both  under  the  bill  and 
under  present  law  the  tax  would  be  at  the 
capital  gains  rate.  The  percentage  tax 
and  the  principles  applied  to  the  gam 
by  Christiana  would  be  the  same 

Second  The  bill  greatly  reduces  the 
tax  effects  of  a  pass-through  by  Chris- 
tiana to  its  stockholders  of  its  General 
Motors  stock. 
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Third,  The  bill  chan-^'os  the  tax  ffffcts 
of  a  pass-through  under  present  law 
from  a  large,  relative  tax  cii.-.a'ivantat,'e 
to  the  Christiana  shareholder— $33.  or 
more  — as  compared  with  a  sale  $13  23. 
to  a  relative  advantatre  for  a  pas.s- 
throuuh— $8  76— as  compared  \*ith  a 
sale— $11  25  The  bill  therefore  mves  a 
distinct  lead  to  the  court  to  decide  the 

Tabll  II.      Tax  cfccU  oj  the  bill 


ca.'=e  in  favor  of  a  pass-through  of  the 

C'hri.st'.ana  holdini's,  rather  than  a  sale. 

I  a,vk  unanimou.s  consent  that  table  II. 
which  I  have  prepared,  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  REroRn,  In  connection  with 
mv  r'-marks 

rt'.ere  bemK  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 
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Vmdm  preacnt  law 


Ware  I-  Tui  Pont  divests  of  its  63,oa>.'«0  shares  of 


OffiiTil  Nfotors  «tock. 


St.u'f    II    f  ri-tuini    rw.-iv.-f     l'*..*!!'.!!*! 
iicn«ri!  Motor-' 'UK-k  from  Ou  I'oiit 


>>•  ir>'3    of 


Stiirc    III     (f;n-U.iri,i    'liwsLs    of  i  icni-ril    \totors 
sto<-k 

(1)  By  i<aU-  til  rnarkft  

(2)  By  r>:i-<''-t'  '■"'"'*'  f>f  (ieiK-nii  .\IuUirs  ^Ux-k  to 

in'li  ■  i'lu,il  Chnstiaiu  shun-i  oI'liTs 


Tax  under  coirif^any  i  Ian  worUl  Inrffly  full  on  mmpany 
at  capital  f<iln<  rat*  total  r«>vpniie  effects 'in'lrr  com- 
pany plan  iloiit  wme  as  tor  t  III) 

Tut  at  \u  ifiits  p.T  s^are.  or  «.1.'^\iv«  on  gain  of 
^^JM.'^'lMl*t.     I  Site  of  3/lClhJ  of  1  Jienput. 


$1.3  23  i«-r  s'  <ir.-  

M:j  for  «i  i»-riint  tai  tracket;  $38  50  lor  70  percent  Ut 

r  r  .1  k.t    **\  :■.  for  ;S  I'crcent  Uj  t.racket;  $44  for  W  tier- 

Lt-nt  lai  IriK-ket. 


rniet  ».m 


T».x  tn  In-llvt'l'inl  <i'i«n<'  ol'Ur  ..I  2.^  i>«>r<-^nl  of  t  I5  ?ain  pro- 
liilp'l  '  ■■  pHi'l  le»'  t'  in  »71  1^  for  I  lx  I)  1  I'onl  ^Ulu\■  aow 
•*  lUn.'  Ill  f23.'  No  iiiii'.odUil.  t.ii  on  I'  ottr  who  t^j  is'il 
I  )ii  I'litii   if  «~3  n  or  more 

T\\  It  U  .'■'  I"T  •'  an-  on  ito.k  wurl'i  ii^  r>er  »hnre  or 
|7y,im   .M    i,ii   5lii' k   wurt'i  owt  H.  iii,n«,,'l'/<j  -  al'out  S- 


$t  1  2,^  i^r  «!  are 

»^  7*  for  I'f'rI'ti.iiM  «t.>.  kNiM.r  v»lio   loujhl   ClirL-li.uiu 
5t<Hk  ut  *Vfra;;i    '   .  .-    .-l  ■•;  $^7 


DEATH  OF  ANDREW  P.  SCHOEPPEL 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  inform  the  Senate  of  the 
death  of  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Andrew  F  Schoeppel,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

Senator  Schoeppel  passed  away  yes- 
terday at  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  at 
Bethesda.  All  of  us  were  aware  of  his 
illness,  but  we  had  hopes  that  he  wouid 
regain  his  health  and  would  be  back  with 
us. 

His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  State  of 
Kansas  and  to  the  Nation.  Dunn,'  his 
lifetime.  Senator  Schoeppel  held  many 
positions  of  honor  and  trust  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  our  State.  The  people  of 
Kansas  honored  and  respected  him  for 
his  ability,  his  courage,  and  his  intetjrity 
No  one  ever  needed  have  any  doubt  w  here 
Senator  Schoepfel  stood  on  any  issue. 

During  his  service  in  the  U  5v  Senate 
he  had  won  the  admiration  and  the  re- 
spect of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
ai.sle  He  will  be  sadly  mussed  m  this 
body 

Mrs  Carlson  and  I  extend  our  smcerest 
and  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs  Schoeppel 
and  the  other  members  of  the  family 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  short  biography  of  Senator 
Schoeppel  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

There  beinM!  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.\.vnRrw  F  SrnocPPEL  Rep\iblirfiii  uf  115 
South  Rutan  Avenue.  Wichita  Kans  ,  born 
i)U  w  f.irm  1:1  B.irt.m  Courify  K:i:\s  .  Novem- 
ber 23.  1894.  the  son  uf  Cieorge  J  and  Anna 
Scho«'ppel.  attended  the  di.strlrt  school  m 
Np&s  County.  Kritis  gr.iclvsated  from  Ran- 
soTi  HlKh  School  in  191.t;  att«"ndfd  K.in.sa.s 
DnI'ersity  1916  iind  1917.  left  arh<iOl  durini? 
World  W.ir  I  and  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Air 
Service;  f...:lii:wu;||;  the  arnii?fi'-e  entered  the 
Utilvrr  I'y  of  Nebraska  l,aw  ."^chiMi  in  1919 
and  graduated  with  I.L  B  1922,  married 
Mane  rhomsen  of  Tllden,  Nebr  June  1  1924. 
.served  TS  county  atfornev  ot  Ness  County 
Kans  .  mayi^r  of  Nesa  City,  Kans  .  appointed 
aiid  ser  cd  as  chairman  .,f  'he  Cnrjioratlon 
CoinmlsMrin  nt  the  Sta'p  if  Kansas  from 
1939  until  M.\v  1D42  when  he  resigned,  elected 
("ii'erti'ir  of  Kansas  in  194J  and  aRaln  m 
1944.  chalrtn.in  of  the  Intersta'e  OH  rirnpti.t 


0>m[n!-";slon  .f  the  United  S'lites  194rj  4.5. 
in  January  1947  Joined  the  law  tlrn.  f  F<ul- 
ston.  Slefkln,  Schoeppel,  Bartlett  fc  P'  wcrs, 
Wichita.  Kan?  ,  received  h  morary  degree 
II.  D  ,  Bvk.er  "U.ersUv.  Bildw'.n,  K.if.s  In 
1946.  r.cei'.ed  hnn  r.irv  degree  I.I.  D  . 
Waynesburg  College,  Waynesburg,  Pa  ,  June 
7  105.3;  Is  a  Mp'h'>d;.'it,  33c*  degree  Mason, 
KCCH,  ^^hrlner  member  of  Sigma  Nu  fra- 
ternity; Phi  Alpha  Del'a,  American  legion; 
Forty  and  Eight,  member  i-f  Sedgwick 
County.  K.m.s  Kansa,5  State,  .'.rd  .American 
B.ir  .\SMiclatl.  n.«.  elected  to  the  US  Senate 
Nil-.  <'mher  2.  194R.  f-T  a  term  n{  6  years,  re- 
elected November  2.  1954  for  a  term  uf  6 
y-^-ir* 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  Fresidt!;t  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  will  at  a  later 
date  set  aside  a  tune  when  Senators  may 
deliver  iheir  euloKies  m  memory  of  our 
late  colleai,oje  Senator  Andrew  F 
S<  HoEFi'EL,  of  Kan.sas 

Mr  President.  I  .send  to  the  desk  a 
re.solution  relatinp:  to  the  death  of 
Senator  ScHOEPfEr. 

The  re.solution  S  Fies  271  >  was  read 
and  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  as 
follows : 

Rf<olf'd.  That  the  Senate  hii*  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  nn- 
nnincement  of  the  death  of  Honorable  As- 
DRFW  P  Sthocppex,  late  a  senator  from  the 
St.'.te  of  K  msas 

Rcfolied.  Tliat  a  committee  1  f  .Senators  be 
appointed  by  the  Pre.sldmg  Ofllcer  of  the 
-Sei'.ate  l*j  attend  the  funeral  of  the  deceased 

R''^(>:i'-d.  That  the  .Spc  re»  try  com::.unlcate 
these  resolu'iini.s  to  the  House  of  Rppre- 
«ent.'\tlvps  and  tran.smlt  an  ev.ro'.ird  copy 
thereof  to  'he  family  of  the  decea.sed 

The  FRKSIUENT  pro  tempore  Under 
the  second  re.sulvinkj  clause  of  the  re.solu- 
tion, the  Ch.alr  will  appoint  at  a  later 
date  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
atttiid  the  futioral  of  the  late  Senator 
S'  !iOE:'rEr 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  to 
say  that  I  was  shocked  and  saddt-ned  by 
the  pas.'Jing  of  our  >:ood  friend.  Senator 
SCHuEPPEi  ,  is  to  understate  my  fet'lms-'s 
in  re.,ard  to  thi.^  most  distre-vsintt  and 
most  important  event  The  death  of 
Senator  S'hoeppel  will  leive  :n  this 
body  a  void  which  will  be  hard  to  f^ll 

Senator  Schoeppel  was  a  liard-uo:k- 
inc  and  viporous  Senator  who  always 
made    his    position    known    and    alv  ays 


stuck  by  his  Kuns,  but  at  the  same  time 
always  understood  the  reasoning  of  any- 
one on  the  other  side  of  any  question  m 
which  he  was  interested. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership — 
the  dLstmguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[  Mr  DiRKSEN  1  and  myself —to  discuss 
with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr 
Carlson  I  an  appropriate  time  when 
eulogies  can  be  delivered  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  by  the  colleagues  of  the  late 
beloved  Sen.ttor 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  incredible  that  Andy  S'-hoeppel's 
presence  will  no  longer  grace  this  Cham- 
t.(  r  Tlie  news  of  hi.s  paSvSing  brought  me 
a  distinct  sense  of  shock  when  I  heard  it 
yesterday  morning  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  his  personality  will  no  longer  in- 
trude it-self  into  the  conversations  in  the 
cloakroom  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
no  longer  shall  we  have  the  benefit  of  his 
intense  presence  in  the  committee 
rooms:  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  no 
longer  shall  we  hear  him  respond  in  his 
clear,  firm  voice  when  the  roll  is  in- 
t«nieU  -because  he  has  answered  to  the 
final  rnllcall. 

Life  for  him   was  a  great   adventure 
It  was  a  rich  and  rewarding  adventure 
to  find  happiness  for  others,  and,  in  the 
doin-,  to  fuid  happiness  for  himself. 

It  was  a  varied  adventure,  because  he 
served  his  country,  he  served  his  State 
as  chief  executive,  he  served  the  Nation 
m  this  body  And  what  a  tragedy  his 
death  is,  because  he  had  so  much  to  look 
forward  to.  since  he  was  virtually  in  the 
first  year  of  his  third  term. 

Mr  Presidt  nt.  to  know  a  man.  one 
ii'ids  only  to  campaiiin  with  him,  ami 
I  camp.ui'iied  with  Andy  Schoeppel  in 
Kansas 

As  I  thought  of  something  fitting  to 
say  I  thought  of  an  old  neighbor  of 
mine  who  is  90  years  old.  His  father 
served  in  the  Civil  War.  and  when  the 
fathor  pas-^td  away  the  son  )'ad  in- 
srriS"d  upon  his  father's  marker  this 
.::;;  1  •     I'lnment:   "Every  inch  a  man." 

As'iY   Schoeppel.   rugged  and  robust. 
was  evi  ry  inch  a  man.     I  went  outdoors 
m  the  country  yesterday,  to  ponder,  and 
a  couplet  kept  gointr  around  in  my  mind 
I   thought     if   the  expression.  "Like   the 


quarry-slave  at  night,  scourged  to  his 
dungeon." 

At  the  moment  I  could  not  remember 
whence  that  line  came.  Later  I 'found 
it  Those  are  lines  set  down  by  William 
Cullen  Bryant  when  he  was  only  a  young 
man,  in  the  countryside,  filled  with 
frustration,  wondering  about  the  veri- 
ties of  death  and  life.  He  .set  that  im- 
pel ishable  poem  on  pnper. 

The  name  of  the  poem  is  "Thanatop- 
sis" — the  word  "thanatos"  from  the 
Greek  meaning  death,  and  "opsis"  from 
tlie  CTreek  meaning  view.  This  was  his 
\  lew  of  death.  In  the  poem  he  put 
down  on  paper  a  wonderful  expression 
of  It  for  he  said  : 

Si    iivp     that    when    thy    sunimoiis    comes    to 

Join 
The  innumer.tMe  raravtm    which  mo\c.s 
I   .  mat   inv.-tciioub  realm,  where  each  shall 

take 
Hli^   chamber    In    t!ie   silent   halls  of  death, 
riiou  go  not    like   the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  hi.-;  dungeon,  but    sustained  and 

so<  it  bed 
Bv   an  unfaltering   trust,   approach  thy  grave 
1  Ike  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him   and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams 

I  think  that  is  the  way  Andy 
Si;hoeppel  must  have  approached  the 
final  hour. 

God  re^t  his  soul. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr.  President,  I  now 
move  that,  as  a  further  mark  of  resp>ect 
to  the  memory  of  my  deceased  colleague. 
Senator  Schoeppel,  the  Senate  adjourn 
^.intil  tomorrow  at   12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to:  and  <at  12  o  clock  and  14  minutes 
p  m  1  the  Senate  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday.  January  23.  1962.  at 
111  o  clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  22.  1962: 

COMMI.SSIONKR      or      IMMIGRAIIO.N      AND 
NaII  RAl.r/.ATION 

Raymond  F  Farrell.  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  Commi.ssloner  of  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization He  w.is  api><ilnted  during  the 
la.nt  recess  of  the  Senate 

In    the    Navy 

Rear  Adm  Carl  F.  Espe,  U  S  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  Uj  title  10,  United 
St.ites  Code,  secnon  5233. 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231,  the 
following-named  officers  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
lie  wilhm  the  contemplation  of  said  section, 
I  nominate  them  for  appointment  to  the 
k."a(le  of  vice  admiral   while  so  serving; 

•Vice  Adm    William  A   Schoech,  U  S   Navy, 
•Vice   Adm     Roy   L.   Johnson.   U.S.  Navy. 
•Vice  Adm    Rufus  E   Rose,  US.  Na\y. 

In  the  Coa.st  Guard 

Tlie   following-named   persons   to   be   lleu- 
U-nants  in  the   US    Coast  Guard: 
Richard  F.  Elden  Uee  I.  Levy 

William  P.  Penney         Charles  H.  Jehle 
Rudolph  T.  Sommcr      Costa  J.  Alton 
Roger  F.  Frawley  John  C.  Hanson 

Richard  M    Connor        Karl  F.  Welty,  Jr. 


The  following-named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenants (junior  grade)  in  the  US.  Coast 
Guard : 

Robert  A.  Jaaiecek  Richard  C.  Walton 

Oliver  W.  Barber,  Jr.  Hugh  J.  Milloy 

Alan  C   Peck  David  H.  Freeborn 

Kenneth  F.  Franke  Marvin  N.  Bremen 

Ernest  Bizzozero  Bruce  G    Lauther 

Bobby  G    Kingery  Lawrence  Graham 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  chief 
wr.rrant  officer,  W  4.  m  the  U  S.  Coast  Guard 

Clavls  W    Baum  Harry  V    Hardy 

Frank  J    Recely  Robert  E   Saaler 

John  T   Dailey  Robert  H.  Kollmeyor 

Raymond  L.  Barnett  Henry  L  Cotton 

Eugene  Llnnemann  Roy  L    Singleton 

Robert  P.  Stalcup  Andrew  Klrkpatrick 

Elton  W.  Grafton  Alexander  M  Grant 

Homer  E   S.  Williams  c:)liverT   Henry,  Jr. 

Jack  K.  Ridley  Foister  E    Blair 

Marlon  G    Rubiido  William  Keoke)sky 

Fletcher  R.  Peele  NevetteA   Gardebled 

Manuel  L.  Bent  John  E.  Giles 

Leon  A.  Anderson  George  A.  J    Michaud 

George  B   Schack  Edward  Petroski 

Albert  DeCosta  Meredlty  D   Hazzard 

Albert  J.  Bates  Earlle  W   Shelton 

Malcolm  Versaw  Frank  Jakelsky 

WiUiiun  H.  A,  Herbst  Robert  H.  Wiggins 

John  W.  Colby  Lawrence  E   Wagner 

Irving  T.  Bloxom  Henry  E   Ask.  Jr. 

Ernest  L    KllUan  Roy  V.  Sogaard 

Robert  H.  Burn  Norris  D.  Hickman 

Leonest  L.  TiUett  James  T.  Mead 

Leroy  H.  Harmon  Robert  P.  Ellard 

Gilbert  W.  Coughlan  Philip  E.  Barnard 

Joseph  J   Dobrow,  Jr  Harold  H   Rohr 

Henry  A.  Cook  Kenneth  G   Sherwood 

Alfred  M    Livlng.'-tDn  Elwood  S   Hudson 

John  Chartuck  Harold  Eveld 

John  P.  Ryan  Clinton  A   Gregory 

William  E.  White   Jr  Walter  R  Terry 

Suell  R    Grimm  Lloyd  L.  Franklin 

Roland  R   Davis  Francis  C   McCrackcti 

James  W   Freeman  Howard  A  Carande 

Edward  E.  Lewis  Charles  U.  Staska 

Oliver  F.  Rossin  Edear  W.  TTiomas 

Louis  M.  Plermattel  Stanley  J.  Salabor 

James  W.  Lockhart  David  D   McCormlck 

Russell  M.  Young  Sterling  Fulcher 

Ellis  M.  Moore  Byron  A.  Barr 

Kenneth  E.  Payson  John  A   Packard 

Martin  J.  Connolly,  Jr  Robert  F.  Anderson 

Harvey  J.  Hardy  Melvin  H  Eaton 
Gene  D   Vecchione 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrant  officer,  W-3,  In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard: 


•Indicates  ad  interim  appointment  Issued. 


Kenneth  L  Heinzen 
George  A.  Knapp 
Mark  Fitton,  Jr 
William  H.  Bellow 
FYank  H.  Stelnhelscr 
William  H.  Fraser 
Leslie  M.  F^irst 
John  H.  Olsen 
John  H,  Coppens 
Eugene  E.  Moore 
Raymond  W.  GlfTord 
Jay  E  Law 
Richard  "M"  Burdick 
Frank  A.Coleman 
Eugene  B.  Cox 
Robert  E.  Mooring 
Donald  O.  Nelson 
Charles  W,  Wicks 
Eugene   D.   H     H 

Wlllett 
William  F,  Miller 
Joseph  J  Zagiba 
Richard  G.  Thompson 
Fred  Permenter 
George  E.  Rongner 
John  T.  Renfroe 
Albert  DeBrase 
Andrew  Pletrykowski 
Hugh  B.  Houston 
George  E.  Carriveau 
Donald  E.  Phillips 
Karl  M.  Ashby 
Elmer  E  Johnson 


John  H.  Bettts,  Jr. 
Maurice  T  Hedgecock 
James  F.  McLaughlin 
Bob  Nelson 
Edward  B.  Eaton 
Paul  R.  Cornell 
Howard  R.  Tarr,  Jr. 
Eugene  K.  Klndschi 
Robert  E.  Gardner 
Clayton  W.  Collins,  Jr. 
Ralph  G.  Isacson 
Joseph  J.  Bookout 
John  Rekuc 
Harold  R.  Margrave 
Francis  W.  Sullivan 
Horace  F.  Hey 
Leo  Frey 
Gordon  W.  Ault 
Eric  G.  Bragg 
Leonard  L.  Bouler 
Robert  L.  Wilson 
James  B  Gill 
Clifton  Cuthrell 
Cleo  Hack.  Jr. 
Albert  V,  Carver 
Mack  E.  McGufRn 
Hubert  F.  Midgett 
Hull  O.  L.  Tanner 
John  E.  Simpson 
Wilson  F.  Jones 
Boy  den  B.  Bonnicksen 
Oscar  A.  Erlckson 
Claude  A  Broadus 


James  D.  Toler  Euclid  L  Wade 

Donald  C.  Davey  Clark  A.  Johns^^m 
William  A.  Shaffer.  Jr.  Eugene  W.  Darcy 
Roy  M.  Schwanekamp  Etorris  L.  Steele 

Kirven  L.  Dunn  EMgene  R.  Lockhart 

Rol)ert  L.  Walters  Ivan  J.  Anderson 

Darrell  "B"  Slnif  t  Richard  A.  Krueger 

Joseph  F  Baranowski  Ernest  N.  Yaroch 

Edmund  A  Novak  Duane  A.  FHsrce 

Lester  H  H,  ©"Neil  Wallace  N.  Anderson 

Jerome  R  Morton  Joseph  C.  Waldrop 

Richard  R,  Anthony  Daniel  L.  Knauss 

Jack  W.  McDonald  Floyd  J.  Mulheren 

Charles  F  Potter.  Jr.  Jack  G.  Smith 

William  W   Muessel  Charles  W.  Oldham 

George  R.  Brower  Mortimer  Jeffords 

Robert  L  Hatfield  , 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrant  officers,  W-2.  in  the  U.S  Coast 
Guard: 

James  F  Coen  Richard  C.  Tims 
Louis  R    McDowell   Jr  James  F.  TutwUer 

Kenneth  G    Allen  Elbert  W.  McKlnney 

Lawrence  R  Fillinger  Kenneth  E.  Wadman 

Charles  A  Carroll  Ernest  R.  Gronlund 

William  P   Goldwire  Robert  G.  Camilla 

Jerry  H   Hedgecock  Willis  A.  Roderfeld 

Thomas  B  Lain  Paul  W.  Bicking 

William  H  Goctz  Alfred  K.  Rausch 

1  oyal  Walley  Edward  L.  York 

Eugene  D.  Freeman  Francis  W.  Kelly 
Warren  K.  Wordsworth  Edward  B,  Mldgette 

Louis  J   Lusson  Douglas  H.  Derr 

Hugh  J.  MUloy  Robert  L.  Thompson 

Robert  A   Ray  James  E.  Smith.  Jr. 

Roland  E.  Huggms  Ellsworth  N.  Slater 

Emanuel  Schneider  Richard  J.  KUroy 

Alex  Z.  Walker.  Jr.  JackW.  Dugan 

Karl  K.  Drum  Warren  B.  Barrett 

Ru.=:sell  A.  Cnhlll  Frederick  W. 

Seaborn  W.  Jones  Cressman.  Jr. 

Earl  D.  Johnson  Marvin  J.  Portwood   Jr 

Robert  D.  Askew  James  O'Connell 

William  B.  Sobeck  Arthur  L,  Jayroe 

Archie  Brookshlre  Elwood  T.  Elder. 

William  J.  Irrlg  Patrick  J,  Flynn,  Jr 

Austin  C.  Mee.  Jr  James  N.  Hodges 

Edward  P.  Lewy  Dewey  E.  Sutton 

Robert  V.  Ricard  Parker  J.  Pennington 

James  R.  Ingram  Edward  W.  Kostbade 

Edwin  M.  Custer,  Jr.  Charles  D.  Mills 

Jimmie  J.  Davis  James  K.  Beebe 

Jack  A.  Massey  Carl  F.  Baker 

Harry  D.  Smith  Charles  L.  Francis 

Fred  V.  Reed  John  T.  McGllly 

Paul  J.  Bouchard  Colt  Rodgers 

Daniel  C.  Mania  Cluese  Russell 

Richard  H.  Hicks  Robert  E.  DeMlchillle 

Marvin  N.  Bromen  Charles  R.  Wilson 

Bruce  G.  Lauther.  James  H.  Tyner 

Robert  E.  Potts  Charles  R.  Finn 

Robert  E.  Diller  Edward  Schertzer 

Harold  E.  Stanley  Harry  F.  Sanborn 

Billy  R.  Mull  John  R.  Alford 

John  A.  Donnelly  Albert  R.  Bennett 

Charles  R.  McFarland  Paul  R.  Harp 

Leroy  W.  Peterson  Raymond  J.  Gorman 

Carl  W.  Snyder.  Jr.  Glendon  Grantham 

Philip  M.  Lebet  Earl  A.  Erlcksen 

Edward  A.  Walsh  Robert  A.  Jones 

Samuel  T.  Richard  R.  Terhune, 

Buckman.Jr.  Jr. 

Ronald  H.  Youngman  Charles  F.  Coolldge 

Dean  L.  Webster  Donald  E.  Grant 

Hubert  T.-  Blomquist  Robert  C.  Hllker 

John  D.  Drewer  Cordus  C.  Bough 

Robert  L.  Barr  Eugene  E.  Doyle 

Jackie  R.  Gore  Earl  L.  Dickson 

James  E.  Mitts  Glenn  E.  Basham 

Peter  D.  Van  Horsen  John  A.  Marino 

Russell  F.  Mills  Robert  A.  Murrell 

Ronald  E,  Wille  Arthur  M.  Mclver 

William  F.  Hunter  Omer  L.  Poster 

Harvey  R.  Little  Kenneth  C.  Garrison 

John  D.  Ransom  Franklin  L.  Fourtaitie 

Francis  J.  Honke  Donald  E.  Dean 

Robert  M.  Terkelsen  Dale  T.  Butler 

Peter  F.  Sterbling.  Jr.  Lyman  R.  Ohver  Jr 

Richard  H.  Hill  Frederick  R  Coop>er 

Cecil  L.  McManus  Jr. 
Raymond  H  SpoltmanDo.":aid  L    Ctnlcc 
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Charles  D.  Pearson 
Richard  O    Bandy 
Robert  Caaale 
Harry  V.  Walker 
1'homaa  B.  Hilton 
James  9.  Kanwmter 
Gerald  K.  Palmer 
Stephen  Pecklconla 
William  T.  Vander- 

berg 
Richard  A    OIU 
Le:inox  A.  Johnson 
John  H.  Wlechert 
Ivan  B    .Aiken.  Jr. 
LK>r.aid  D   Luedke 
Robert  V.  Bouck 
John  T    \V\it.«,a 
John  W    Gales 
George  P    Spiuiiol 
B'.anchard  .\I    Plfrce 
Truxton  W    P.iyne 
Robert  D   Gixxlenoiigh 
Dulton  L.  Burrud 


Elwyn  C    Bvans 
Richard  E.  Eastman 
John  D.  Kakalla 
Edwin  L.  Mapp.  Jr. 
Robert  D.  Boven 
Richard  J.  Harding 
Stanley  W    Mead 
WllUam  W  Southern. 

Jr 
WiUum  I-    BrDadwell 
Francis  V.  McMahon 
Charles  W.  Brandon 
Fred  E.  Grorab.iohr^ 
Kewell  O.  LofiBTlna 
Jes.'ie  E.  Sparlcs 
Forrest  W    Rl.ne^.ig-' 
Piu;  L    CargUe 
Earl  R    Sc-haltoi.bt  rg 
George  E.  Prather 
\Vi::iam   H    B  K-    ix 
Franklin  H    I>a;<;.'<n 
Kei:nei;i  W    B  I'.fa 


PuSTMASTLKa 

The   following-named   person."?   to   hf   rxj^t- 


n\  testers: 


AIJKSAMA 


Vlplvln  O  Mlnyard.  BrooksiUc  .\'.,i  ,  in  p'.ace 
of  J'>e  Slatsky.  Jr  ,  deceased. 

ALASKA 

Thomas  L  Jackson,  Sr  .  Kake  Alaska,  in 
pl.ice  of  H    R.  Martin.  resif?npcl. 

Frederick  J.  Biughn.  t^Uka,  Alaska,  in 
pl.ice  of  L.  O.  Tllson.  retired. 

AHIZtiNA 

M.irlnii  I,  Miissey,  Jr.  CIa\pv.(jl.  Art/..  In 
pl.ice  L.I  J  3   Haymund,  retired. 

Nellie  I  Freihagp.  Vtrl  Haachura  .K:u  . 
V.   C   P^yaii.  retired. 

Kathenne  I..  Wallace.  M.i:ii:notli,  Ar^  .  In 
I  '.are  of  Annie  Marque/    rc'ired. 

R  Odle  Sh'.pp,  Miami  .Aru-  .  In  j  la  e  .r 
H   P   WUlUms.  retired. 

Nancy  L.  Terry,  Oracle  .\;  i^  .  In  place  of 
L   K    Basteen.  retired. 

William  C  Capps,  H.irr;>.ii.  Aric  In  pl.ice 
if  R   R  Rea,  tr  aitsferred. 

CALirOR.NIA 

Thoma.s  J  Lawlor,  Beverly  Hills.  Calif  \\\ 
pl.ice  of  .^  C  Richmond,  resigned 

I>-wi.s    J     Gray.    Crockett,    C.ilif  ,    In    place 
'  y   D  Lucov.  Jr  .  resigned 

Cl.irence  H  Rengstor?r.  Felt>  n.  C:\llf  In 
pl.i.  e  of  R   H   Klngham.  rrslgr.e<l 

How  ird  E  Brndley  R.in-.r.t.-n  .Mr  Fnrr-e 
B.i.'-e.  C"(!!f  tn  place  jf  C  W  Seely.  re- 
'.  iff'il 

CL.irlcs  K  I'.irker.  Ly:;w.x)d  Ca!:f  .  m  p!.\.  e 
of  L    T   H.iv.e    retired 

Ju;>.e<<V  Pn'.r.o,  Mall^ju  C.ilif  In  place  -'.' 
J   .^   KlUo"-    rft'rfd 

Win.ired    L     Ljiusten     Mwuf.t    Fden,    Cil..' 
;;i    place   of   M    D    Jeni.iriijs.   reMr«"rl 

t.oo.-i;o     R      Fortney.    Standard,     Ci!!'       !:: 
pia  c  oi  C1   O   V\'..<^eman.  •  r..:..sfivr«>d 
Col ,  ;r.  \:)0 

li.o-  SI  Pr.ille.  Burll:.k;-.)n.  Colo.  In  place 
of  M   E.  V'.ig*.  retired. 

William  J  Smith.  Cri.g.  CI',  m  place 
of  E.  E    SuU.van,  retired 

Bill    L.    BowUen,    Dolores.    Colo      In    olace 
'.  r   H    H.uh   dt  ceased 

\V..I:.an  H    Fiirtuim.  J-  ,  Glfnwotxl  Sprir.  -=; 
Colo..  In   place    it  J    B    Schuf.e.  retired 

Clara  W  DMinison.  Hesperu-s.  Col),  in 
place  or  Ei.lcl  Dunn,  ret. red 

Adet.n  li  B'urUlck.  I.;,  jn.-;,  C  -lo  ,  In  pl.ic 
of  L  A    Dr.iL'e    r    tired 

Ooldif  L  -Simpson.  W  liument.  C  'lo  ,  in 
plai?e  (,;  W    \:   C  trrottier=!    rcslgred 

Fri-k  A  r.  tn-.an,  Jr  P.rrcf,  Colo  in  [-lace 
of  E  K   H'l  ■      ref  irrd 

M  1  j"'l  V  I.<  .ato.  Sai^M.u  I'.e,  C'l 'I'l  l-i  place 
..f  E    M    K'...  ...1,  -s-ti.'-ed. 

R..bcrt  IJ  Mixhell,  SallUa.  Culo  .  In  place 
>  ;■  W   W.  W.e(  k.  transferred 

Ktuh  I,    Or     lerholz.  Yuma    Colo     |n  place 
r  I'   L  Kohln.e.er.  transferred. 


cxaNNCcncTTT 

Walter    M     McOlnnlss,    Brookfleld,    Conn  , 

i:.  place     f  V   C  Geddes.  resigned. 

Huth  C.  Soracchl,  Columbia,  Conn..  In 
;  .  I  e     f  L.  W   Beck,  retired 

Joseph  A.  Whalen,  Lakevllle.  Conn,  In 
place  uf  F  E  ConsLAnUnc    retired. 

tl'uene  D  Lynch.  New  Milford,  Conn  .  In 
;  I  1    ••  of  J    J    Bt-rg^T    resl/i.f'd 

J  .sep.>^  11  Ki.^pcr,  Te.-ry.  .I'.e.  Conn..  In 
pl.ice    jf  D    i'    Hurlpy.  retired. 

I  ■.:■..=?  V  r,  ;f  w.i.h::..--  •■.  D-pot,  Conn. 
in  pla.e    'f  .T    h    C  'nnerty.  r'tire<.l 

riE.1  AWAaE 

I  .  .,.,,  K  C  :.'.'  :.,  Clayton.  Del  ,  in  place 
I  J    H   T!:..;np,--.  ;.,  Jr  ,  retired. 

Hcuifl  D  tir.cr,  Wo«^)dbMe,  Del  .  In  place 
.  !I    M  J    :ie-),  deceased. 

n  ORT1A 

R.  sa  .K  N.ioh,  Belle  Gl>>l"  Fl  i  .  In  place 
of  (.'.    P   F.ir:..ill    T'.'-.red. 

C^,irl»-s  n  n-Tidrlx.  Cantonment,  Fla  ,  In 
p'  I.  e     :  M    r   H   '  -h    r.-t:r.'  ! 

Ftrl  R  R  -  kfr  Hi;-.'-,  C.'y  Fl  i  .  In  pl.ice 
'  f  C   H    Plllan.«   deceased. 

Blariche  B  C'lyatt,  Mlcanopy  Fla  .  tn  place 
•  f  r'    11   Cly.i". 'lecea.-^ed 

W  irrcn  W  P.irri.sh,  p.mip.ino  B'a..h,  Fla  . 
;:i  jila   e  cf  S   H    W.ill  ice.  remo%e<l. 

CEOaciA 

Tl.  in.us  H  Mills,  pert  Oaincn  (la  In 
pl.ice   of   W    C    Chanibe.'-s     Jr  .   ren,  jvid 

\l  A  ird  L  Crews.  H<  b  ken,  Ga  In  pl.ie 
of  H  ii.ner  Til   m.i.-;.  retirrd 

C;:  irle.s  R  Sur,iyt)erry  Tri.r.  G.i  !:.  place 
.'  ('    .S    Hfl!    deca-ted 

Ma.-v  C  Town.-iend,  W.  .l-.i.  1  fia.  in  place 
:  K   S   Town-end.  decea.-ed 

nxiNois 

h..'p!  M  CT.ti^v  Aln.i.  111.  In  place  of 
.\I'.  r    :;  t  rd.i,'    re'  Lre  1. 

Charles  E  Resch,  .\i.'  i  HP,  In  place  of 
Fr.ii.k  KeLat.-r.  Jr  .  dec. :;.••!! 

Clemit  T  Pfi.'er.  Beecher  City.  Ill  .  m 
J'l.ice  tjf  V    U    B<tr.',  retif'-d 

Fl  1  I'lph  E  Berar.ek  H-rw>;-.  Ill  .  ;tf  place 
r  J   J    \    Bork  )vec.  retirHc! 

J  <>-uh.  F  Al.'eld,  Carr  ilv-ti.  Ill  In  place 
r  M    D   r>i  wdall    retired 

.^..••rl  I.  Clme.  Claytci.  III.  In  place  of 
V    V.   G.bb.-;.  re'irud 

M..bel  J  A'.ki:..s.  Dawscn.  Ill  .  lu  place  f 
f    B    Stai:t.  '1    dece.Lsed 

.T  >hn  R  Frvmire.  Eiifleld  III  In  pl.ice  i,f 
C"    M.   Jordan     dece,i.sed 

William  .\  Cu'hrip  K.<rrn;i.gt4*n.  Ill  .  In 
place  of  liwcn  Kel.v    ret.r'-d. 

Hami.i.--in  F  Sinitti.  (lil-,.*.  Ill,  in  place 
'  J    L    Haii.es    rt  '.irt'd 

1  ■  i'.k  P  Yost,  God;.-;y  I.;,  m  place  of 
H    t.    C  il  one.  retired 

B.dyr.e  A  Gr.ver.  H  .:-.'  org.  Ill  !.j  pl.ice 
of  K   F    Diiy,  ret. red 

Walter  I,  li.ii.dall.  l^wistown.  III.,  In  place 
■  r  F   D    H    i.r;,    r-'tired. 

Donald  'A  Fer:  i.s,  Marshall,  111  .  in  pl.t  e 
of  Leroy  M^Na.-y    retired 

Ora  K.  Reld.  Medi.i  II  In  place  i.r  li  E 
Sullivan,  deceasetl 

Theodore  C  Getx:  irl.s  M  lot  i'r  >.«pect.  Ill  . 
in   place  of  Joeeph  Knvith,   retired. 

M.ix  Martin.  Newni.in,  111  .  In  place  of  J.  R 
Ciivxlson.  retired. 

Wenscel  A    Bie^chke.  Oswego,  111  ,  in  place 

' 't    '.'   P.  irtlio;.  m>'W    ri'.;]i.:ncd. 

:  ivrr nee  H    Dryer    Percy.  111.,  In  place  of 

.\jr!,.  *,  W  H  ibtTf-r  r  .cahontas.  III.  In 
place  of   H     F    .M.un.'.  r     tr.uisferred. 

Henrv  A'  Roehrk.u'-»c  i{,a  liod,  III  m 
place  cT  A   H    Br  indt,  r.' .red 

WilterO  Stephen.-;  Ruih-.  Ule,  III..  In  place 
.  .'  U   R   M.irkcM    retired, 

I  •-•  nard  M  K  )'>herlc!n.  Saint  Elnm  III, 
1;:  pl.i'-e  of  P    E   B.1II,  retired. 

(  h  irles  H  Koberus,  S  i'"rn  II!  li-  place  uf 
f    H   Robert.s    transferred 

I'h  .ma.s  D  Neal  S\ndoval,  111  li.  pl.ice 
o:  M   M    Hawlev    retired. 


John  B.  RuahLng  Simpson.  111.,  In  place  of 
C    V   Kerley.  retired. 

William  J  Murphy.  Stockton.  III.,  in  place 
if  r  C  Nlemeyer.  deceased. 

Dorothy  E  Maier,  TTiomasboro,  111,  in 
place  of  A   J  Ulrlch.  retired. 

John  R  Graves,  Virginia,  111  ,  In  place  of 
C"   R    Wilson,  retired. 

Warden  D.  White.  Wayna  City,  111,  in 
['lace  of  Ira  Dezouche.  retired. 

J.imes  T  ."-Mnnebarger,  WUllamsvlUc,  111  , 
in  place     fU    I"  H  ibklrk,  retired. 

H.ir"!cl  (',  Minor,  Windsor,  111  ,  In  place 
r  n    M    Well. ice,  rr.slp^ned 

Kii->i  P  Spriigglns,  Yale  111  In  place  of 
1:   J   M   M  cA:ird    '.ansferred. 

INHIANA 

N"el  .^  H  -her  Albany,  Ind  In  pl.ice  of 
F,  E   Sl.'.l'-r,  tr.i'.-.lcrri-d 

John  F  Johnht.n.  Beech  Grove,  Ind  .  lu 
\'\'.rc  of  \I  .rv  P.  I'ledge    rp.slgned 

.^rl.ur  L  H. ester,  Bremen,  Ind.,  In  place 
1'  H   (1   Carbitner,  retired. 

William  f  Scmmer.s.  Hardln.sburg,  Ind  ,  In 
pi  ice  c.f  Mildred  M<vxedon,  retired. 

Janies  W  CL.uie,  I.44grauge.  Ind  ,  In  place 
'f  II   G    Griwit.  retired. 

Wilbur  W  Amick.  .Scottsburg,  Ind  ,  In 
p. ace  if  Avis  CarlUe,  retired. 

cn.wlotte  L.  Hudson.  Spencerville.  Ind  .  In 
jil.ice  of  M    I   Ward,  declined. 

l>.TMi).y  M  J.les.  West  Terre  Haute  Ind, 
'.  n   pi, lie  of  E    (f    Ttirner,  retired. 

IOWA 

1  I  A  ir  1  E  N  .^'ent  Decorah,  Inwa,  In  place 
ol   O    -A    .J.^eg.T    retlreil 

John  P  .M.  Neraey,  De*  Moines,  Iowa,  In 
p.  ice  iif  K    M    Jobn-sun.  removed 

J  kstp.n  F  Whel.an,  Elberon.  lo^a.  In  pl.ice 
■  I  li    "    I>jiev'jii.  retired 

I.. I  M  M.iUik,  (i.u-*in,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
F    I.    CXliS.  retired. 

Tb'.ni.i.s  E  Hlgby,  lehlgh,  Iowa,  In  place 
/  H    K   Whipple,  di>ceased 

Chester  B  Jndd  Mnevllle.  Iowa.  In  plac« 
f  H    L   Casey.  reUred 

Orval  A  Kennedy,  Milo,  Iowa.  In  plac«  of 
I)    B    Knn//ey.  retired. 

C  rule  J  Hulgen,  Monroe.  Iowa.  In  place 
if  .M    K    Wilson    re'lred 

Glen  I.  Pennirn.in  Sac  City.  lova,  In  place 
'  F  J   Fhrh  irdl.  retired. 

Fl  vd  P  Cllms,  Tracy,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
1     I'    J  ■\.:.^    re>iu;:iecl 

K  \NSA.S 

.T.>hn  r.  R'lT  Attlcn,  Kans  .  In  place  of 
1     V    He. I'll,  transferreil 

.Mildred  I.  Staata,  Ci.ats,  Kan.n  ,  In  pi  \ce 
".'  G   E   Har.  i;.e.  res.gned 

Norbert  F  Eisenbarth.  Coriilng,  Kan.s  .  In 
place  of  I.    K    Kenipm.  retired. 

Milti.n  H  <  hru-.m.  Llndsborg,  Kans  m 
place  of  H    F    I  ind.iiil    tr.ui.' ferre  1 

I.irn  P.  L.o.ey,  Sr  .  McCur.e,  Kan.-;  .  In 
place   {.f    C     E     Man.sfleld     retired 

n  '!'.■:  IS  G  p  rte,-  Pe>bfx1y.  Kans  ,  In  place 
f   ("     F     Sliyinaker    d'-ccised 

I  .^  M  Bleldlssel.  Scran''>:i,  K  .r<;  In  place 
of  S    P    Hel    r»^!(?:'ed 

P-vi!  .1  O'Connell  Jr  ,  Shawv.ee  Mhsmlon, 
K  o'l;       Cl'l-e    f';tablished    Ai^g-.i.i;*     1,    IHOO. 

K  t  .-.  r  !   I  K  V 

D.-iv!d  S  M.r.mda,  A.shl.md.  K  v  .  In  place 
of   H    D.  Shanklin,  retired 

DlUle  C.  Hutton,  W.ix.  Ky  m  pl.ice  of 
C   F   Vest,  re '.red 

Florabelle  H  Wells,  BkKimr.cId,  Ky  .  In 
place  of  I    if    -Mulr.  retired. 

Thorn  s  i;  r.  h.e:  r  B:  indcnb'.irg,  Ky  .  In 
place  of    r    W    Wil<-r.  ;.   re<;lgned. 

P.  bert  -•  Peed.  Cynthh.na,  Ky  ,  In  place  cf 
J    M    M  i^-r"    retired 

Bernell  O  GiTord,  Fnb.mk,  Ky  .  In  place  of 
Walter  \f   Ken/'e    re'lred 

Edna  C  F-.eridf'e  Garrett.  Kv  ,  In  place  of 
Willis  C  'nlev    ret. red 

Julia  W  (iir'.ey,  Glencoe,  Ky  ,  In  place  of 
M    H   Gir'vev   retired 


i'.)G 
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Charles  E  Cecil  Haz*l  Green  Ky  in  place 
ol  D  C   Rose,  retired 

F.iy  J  Hampton,  McRoberts.  Ky  .  m  place 
of  .M    B   Johnson,  deceased. 

S  Orbm  Stallard,  Science  Hill.  Ky  .  in 
pi  ,1  e  iif  W    I.  Tarter,  deceased 

leon.ird  G  GiK)ch.  Waynesburg  Ky  m 
pi.  ce  of  Ciilmore  Blair,  deceased 

Junes  E  Thoma.s.  Wllmore,  Ky  in  place 
o!  (,"   W    .Mitchell,  retired 

I.ol'I.SlANA 

Fll.i  T  Fwmg  Batchelor,  I  a  in  place  of 
F     M     Fa  liig.  retired 

1  .1  K  Fru.--h.i.  NewUano  La  in  place  of 
J    H    Smith    tr.iiislerred 

MARYLAND 

FdA.ird  W  Young.  Pcx-omoke  City  Md  in 
pi  fie  III  J    T    Srnullin    Jr.  retired. 

VNilliam  E  .Schwart?,  Relsterstown  Md  .  In 
pl.ice    'f  W    H    1,    Slade,  retired 

F.mory  I.  Leonard.  Salisbury  Md  m  place 
i.;  J    H    H.ivk  >iin    retired 

M  A  .S.SA  C  H  r  S  r  TTS 

Hich.ird  J  ONeil,  Acton,  Ma.-^s  m  jjlace  oj 
F    H    Peterson,  resigned 

John  L  Brown.  .Assonet.  Ma.ss  m  place  of 
G    \    Davi.s    ietire<l 

Arthur  H    Boutlette    South  Cir.ilton,  Mass 
in  place  of  E    J    LeMaire.  retired 

rh.ini.i.s  n  L.iwreilce,  West  Falmoutli 
.M.i.'^.';     m  pl.ice  if  I.    D   Burke    retired 

MICHlC.AN 

I  »■>  I  ("1  Ealy.  StaiitJtn.  Mich  in  place  ol 
I.    J    F'.ire    transferred 

Fr.inci.s  J  Donobue.  Uniun  Lake  Mich 
office  established  January  7,   19(51 

William  J  Marinelll,  Vulcan,  Mich  .  m 
pl.ice  of  J    R    Haferkorn.  retired 

MINNI.SOTA 

R.\ymond  G  Meier.  Bird  Island,  Minn  m 
place  ol  E    H    Beckman.  transferred. 

Cecil  W  Sundqulst.  Hopkins,  Minn,  In 
place  of  I    C    Elmqutst,  retired 

Ralph  A  Nels<in,  Spring  Park,  Minn  .  In 
place  of  Marguerite  Llnquish,  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

John  T  Lmgle.  Crystal  Springs,  Miss  .  in 
pl.ice  of  W    H    Magee.  retired 

Ix)ulse  N  Prowell.  Jonestown.  Mi.ss  .  in 
pl.ice  of  F    G    Wimbeily,  retired. 

Mary  L  Castle.  Kilmlchael,  Mi.'-s  in  place 
of  C    W    Juhnson.  retired. 

Thomaa  F  Stevens,  Noxapater.  Miss  .  in 
place  of  T   J    Barnes,  retired 

McHaven  Chmton.  Slate  Spring  Miss  .  in 
place  of  M    I.    Odom.  retired 

Jack  D  Mullen.  State  College  Ml.s.'^  in 
place  of  H   E    Wamsley.  retired 

Ruth  Black.  Tutwiler.  Mi.ss  in  place  of 
■\    C    Hamilton,  retired. 

MI.SSOt'RI 

John  K  Timlm.  Fenion.  Mo  m  pi, ice  of 
E    C    Lawrence,  retired 

NFBRASKA 

Riiliert  L  Holns.  Falrtleld.  Nebi  in  place 
of  B    P    Palmer,  retired 

Alfred  A  Jorgensen,  Fairmont.  Nebr..  in 
place  of  G    W    White,  retired. 

Ronald  D  Hostett«r.  Murray,  Nebr.  in 
place  of  M    L    Brendel,  retired. 

Vern  C  Hendricks,  Plattsmouih  Nebr  .  in 
place  of  L.  W    Nlel.  retired. 

NKVADA 

W, liter  I.  Neal  Hawthorne.  Nev  in  place 
111   E    E    Swindler,  resigned. 

NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

rwr.ird  C  Laperle.  Colebrook,  N  H  ,  In  place 
1  1   H    A    Hicks,  retired 

Richard  W  Taylor.  Londonderry,  N  H  ,  In 
pl.ice  of  E    M    F    Hayward,  retired, 

NIW    JERSEY 

William  D  Hand,  Edison.  N  J  ,  in  place  of 
Edward  ColUn.s,  resigned. 


George  P  Johnson.  Lake  Hiawatha  N  J  ,  in 
place  of  R    F.  Barra,  transferred. 

Joseph  A.  Amorosa,  Rarltan.  NJ.  m  place 
of  Dominic  Soriano,  deceasea. 

Richard  M.  Johnson,  Rldgefield.  N  J  .  in 
place  of  H    J    Formon,  deceased 

Ruth  M  Vislck.  South  Dennis.  N.J  .  m 
place  of  1.    A    Stiles,  deceased. 

NEW     MLXICO 

William  Fitch.  Jr.  Grants,  N  Mex  ,  in 
place  of   M     B    McBride.    transferred 

NKW     YORK 

John  P  FYey.  Atlantic  Beach.  N  Y"  m 
place  of  Catherine  Damme,  retired 

John  J.  Blondollllo.  Avon,  N  Y'  .  in  place  of 
J    L    Light,  deceased 

Edward  K.  Sutryk.  Bradford,  N  Y  m  place 
of  F    R    Schuh    retired 

John  F  Larkin.  Brewster  N  Y  m  place  of 
S.  B.  Howes,  retired. 

Frank  W.  Palange.  CamiUus.  N  Y'  .  m  place 
of  B    F.  Griffin,   retired 

Margaret  E  Bolton.  Candor,  N  Y  ,  in  place 
of  C   L   Baker,  decea.sed 

James  D  Curcio  Chappaqtia.  N  Y'  ui  place 
ol  J    J    Harrigan    deceased 

John  M  Edwards.  Chester.  N  Y"  .  m  place  of 
J    J    Difniy.  dece.used 

Donald  F.  Andrews.  Conklin  N  Y'  m  pl.ice 
of  N    S    Andrews,  retired 

Walter  A  Glynn.  Craryville.  N  Y'  m  place 
>>f  F   A.  Glynn,  retired 

Dfinald  J.  F'Ujjpatrick.  Danneniora.  N  Y  m 
place  of  Jacob  Tolosky    retired 

Thomas  J.  Dolan,  Dover  Plains.  N  Y  in 
place  of  K    C    Lasher,  removed 

Mane  M  Olds,  FYeeviUe.  N  Y'  ,  m  place  of 
W    F.  MiKire.  retired 

John  L  Kress.  Jr  .  Galway,  N  Y  in  place 
of  J    T  Hunter,  retired 

Helen  S  Victor.  Grand  Gorge,  NY  in 
place  of  A.  V    Joslyn    retired 

John  W  Carroll.  Jr  ,  Great  Neck.  N  Y  ,  in 
place   of   E    F     Higgins.   retired. 

William  E  Vaughn,  Greenville.  N  Y'  .  in 
place  of  W.  P    Stevens,  retired 

James  P  Hamlll,  Grot  on.  N  Y  .  in  place  of 
C.  R   Gleason.  retired 

Steven  M  Dtiuglass.  Hammondsport  N.Y' , 
in  place  of  J.  F   Richards,  retired 

Ruth  M.  Whitney,  Henderson,  N  Y'  .  in  place 
of  Matilda  Whitney,  retired. 

Raymond  O  Barker,  Hudson  Falls,  NY., 
in  place  of  L    F    Rowland,  retired. 

Carl  J.  Barry,  Kent,  NY.,  in  place  ol  R  K 
Flshbaugh,  deceased. 

George  L.  Longyear,  La  Fayette.  N  Y'  .  in 
place  of  I    B    Locke,  retired 

.Alton  E  Briscoe.  Laurens,  N  Y'  ,  in  place  of 
M.  D  Taylor,  deceased. 

Gerard  R.  T  O'Grady,  Malverne.  NY.  In 
place  of  K    R.  Brewer,  retired. 

Donald  E.  Van  Vllet,  NivervUle.  NY'.,  in 
place  of  G    L   Crausway,  retired 

James  D.  Donahue,  North  Creek,  N  Y' ,  in 
place  of  M    R.  Rattlgan.  retired. 

Grant  D.  Morrison,  Northville.  NY'  ,  In 
place  of  P    H    Griffing,  retired. 

Audrey  L  Manzo.  Ocean  Beach,  NY  ,  in 
place  of  E    C    Nolin,  resigned. 

Francis  P.  Secor,  Otego,  NY.  In  place  of 
R.  A   Southard,  declined. 

Joseph  J.  Farrell.  Paul  Smiths,  NY,  in 
place  of  R    J.  Longtin.  retired. 

Michael  L.  Odak,  Red  Hook,  NY.  in  place 
of  J.  S.  Hobbs,  deceased. 

Walter  F.  Schlener,  Sardinia.  NY'.,  in  place 
of  M.  C.  Cudoba,  deceased. 

Merle  C.  Leonard.  Savona.  NY  .  in  place 
of  E    E.  Mulllken.  deceased. 

Helen  H.  Klrker,  Seneca  Castle,  N  Y  .  in 
place  of  M.  P.  Leadley,  deceased. 

Maurle  G.  Flanlgan,  Slingerlands,  NY.  in 
place  of  W.  P.  Degenaar,  retired. 

Kessler  B.  Baldwin,  South  Otselic,  NY.,  in 
place  of  C.  B.  Baldwin,  deceased. 

Dorothy  L.  Varley,  Thomson,  NY.,  in  place 
of  G.  E.  Varley.  retired. 

Thomas  J.  Rellly.  Warsaw,  NY'  .  in  place 
of  Parke  Hlgglns.  retired. 


Robert  A  Nussbaum.  West  Hurley.  N  Y  .  in 
place  of  L    E   Joyce,  retired. 

Clarence  M  Pulling.  West  Lebanon.  N  Y 
in   place  of  R    E    Watkins.  resigned 

.NORTH  CAROLINA 

Alben  K  Dickens.  Castalla,  N.C  in  place 
of   A    K    Dickens,  transferred. 

Roy  H.  Gartner.  Mocksvllle.  N.C  ,  in  place 
of    Daisy    Holthouser,    transferred. 

Henry  B  Fountain,  Rocky  Mount.  N  C  ii. 
place  of  H    C    Rountree,  retired. 

D  Herman  Jones.  Jr..  Smlthfleld.  NC  m 
place  <if  E   S  Stevens  deceased. 

Edwm  A  Rowland,  Sr..  Tillery  N  C  m 
place  of  J    S    Marks,  retired 

.NtmiM     DAKOTA 

Dale  C  Nesemeier,  West  Fargo.  N  Dak  11. 
place  of  K    A    Peterson,  deceased. 

OHIO 

Joseph  R  Wysocki.  Avon.  Ohio,  In  place  of 
J   F  Shumway.  retired. 

Fred  H  Bonker  Northfield,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  M   N    Agee.  transferred. 

Ruth  B.  Hartsel,  Polk.  Ohio,  In  place  ot 
G    C    Swartz.  retired 

Raphael  J  Reasbeck.  Salem,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  L   D  Beardmore.  deceased 

OKLAHOMA 

Grady  F  Cof>e.  HolUs,  Okla.,  In  place  <>: 
B    E.  Braswell.  retired 

Hobart  G.  Waters.  Sayre.  Okla.,  In  place  nl 
G    W    Sew  ell.  retired 


Lyle  J  Chase  Rainier,  Oreg  ,  in  place  of 
A   R    McCall,  retired 

Frank  G,  Ryan.  Tillam6ok,  Oreg..  in  place 
of  H    W    .Anderson,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Thoinas  P  L^owry.  Blue  Bell,  Pa.,  in  pl.ice 
ol  C.  B.  DeHaven,  removed. 

Edward  L.  Thomas,  Drifton,  Pa  .  in  place 
of  N.  E.  Breslin,  retired. 

.Agnes  M.  Smith.  Dunlo,  Pa  ,  in  place  ol 
M    J.  Musllek,  retired. 

Dorothy  R.  Karpyn,  Egypt,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
E   A.  Brelnlg.  retired. 

Bertram  L.  Ream,  Ellzabethtown,  Pa  ,  in 
place  of  E.  M.  Miller,  retired. 

Frank  Tulak,  Flnleyvllle,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
E    E    Caseber,  retired. 

David  C  Miller.  High  Spire,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  M.  M.  Wilson,  retired. 

Kathryn  L    Fessler,   Muir,  Pa..  In  place  of 

E.  I.  Unger,  retired. 

Luther  D.  Clewell,  Nazareth,  Pa.,  In  place  ol 
J    U.  Fetherolf,  retired. 

Marie  A.  Leo,  New  Albany,  Pa.,  In  place  of 

F.  J   Murphy,  retired. 

Robert  A.  Feinour.  New  Tripoli,  Pa  .  in 
place  of  F.  D.  Weiss,  retired. 

Stanley  T.  Wagner,  Penns  Creek.  Pa  .  m 
place  of  J.  C.  Showers,  retired. 

John  J.  Bocinec,  Tarentum,  Pa  .  in  place 
of  J.  W.  Venables.  retired. 

Esther  T  Williams,  Thorndale,  Pa  .  in  place 
of  L.  E.  Port,  retired. 

Edward  A.  Lynch,  Tltusvllle,  Pa  .  in  place 
of  L.  P   Seep,  retired. 

Glen  E.  Cluck,  Waynesboro,  Pa..  In  place  of 
C.  L.  Johnston,  retired. 

Ross  P.  Petrone.  Jr..  Wlldwood,  Pa  .  in  place 
of  E  C   Hardt.  retired. 

PUERTO     RICO 

Muises  M  Graniela-Ramlrez,  Boqueron, 
PR  ,  in  place  of  P.  P    Toro,  retired. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

E'len  L  Costanza.  Bradford,  R.I.,  in  place 
of  T   F   Eldridge.  deceased. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Huron  A.  Gray,  Allendale,  B.C..  in  place  of 
J   M  Riley,  retired 

Mozelle  M,  Thomp6f)n  Inman.  S  C  .  in  place 
of  J    G.  Waters,  retired. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Ernest  C  Kub.  Ipswich.  S  Dak  .  in  place  of 
C    R   BL.nk    Jr     removed. 
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John  M.  Johnson.  MadLson.  S  Dak  ,  In 
p'.^.ce  of  3    A.  Tjmmeraasen,  deceased. 

TEN^ESSn 

R.)bert  W  Johnson.  Enville.  Tenn  .  In  pl.kce 
of  r,    E   Pu-lter.  retired 

Pred  R.  Lotkett,  Jr  .  Mountain  Home, 
Term  .  in  p   ice  of  A    B.  Thornaa,  removed. 

TEXAS 

W.aiam  M.  Patterson,  BdlUnger,  Tex  ,  In 
pl.i.e  i>f  K   V   Northlngton.  deceased 

J  imea  Q  Pennington.  Biuegrove.  Tex  .  In 
pl,i.-e   of    H    O    Childs.    removed. 

H.irold  D  Miller.  Earth,  Tex  ,  l:i  place  of 
M   E  Kelley    retired.  , 

H  irry  A  Tlnsley.  Henrietta,  Tex.  In  pl.ice 
of  Lern  Ashmhurst    retired. 

Henry  T  Paul,  KerrvUle,  Tex,  In  place  of 
O    L    Cilbson,  retired 

J  imes  W  MrMillan,  KlngsvlKe.  Tex,  In 
plav.e  of  P   D   Cauley.  Sr  ,  retired. 

J  jn.us  P  Ray.  Llano.  Tex  .  in  place  of 
A.  P   Box,  retired. 

Millard  E  Ciuesa.  Millsap.  Ttx  ,  la  place  of 
A    V   Spear,  removed. 

Mickey  L  C  tchran.  Mi..)re.  Tex  .  In  place  of 
O.  C    Littleton,  retired 

C  Max  Ohr  Ranger,  Tex  ,  In  place  if  A  E. 
Crawley,   retired 

D-.retha  D  Taylor.  White  O.tk.  TfX  .  In 
place  of  B  T  Simmons,  deceased 


XTTAH 

Carmel.'\  P  Peterton,  Castle  Oate.  Utah.  In 
pl.are  of  J   W   Nielsen,  retired 

fhel  S  Jones.  Corlnne.  Ut.ih.  In  place  of 
M   C    Hatch,  retired 

Or  ice  H  P.trlcer,  Ho<iper.  Utah.  In  place  of 
F    M    M  iii:il::g.  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

Erne.st  R  J  -hn-ion.  Alberta.  Va  .  In  place  of 
P   L   Elmore,  retired. 

Jjhn  H  Glass.  Dewltt.  Va  .  In  place  of 
L.  R    Bolte,  retired. 

W.Uter  L  Waleskl,  Olenallen,  Vi.  In  place 
of  A    S   Trevvett.  separated — dUabiiity 

J  .'Spencer,  Rogers.  Melfa.  Va  .  In  place  of 
r    I     H  irmon.  deceased 

Viri,'!!  S  Abel.  Jr..  Quantlco.  Va  .  In  pl.ioe 
of  O    M    Sisson    retired. 

Hrirace  B  Rldenour.  Williamsburg.  Va  .  In 
place   -f   M    W    Foster,  retired 

WASHINGTON 

Ada  M  Conboy.  Glenwjod.  W..sh  ,  In 
place  of  M    J    Vanhoy,  retired 

Elvln  L.  Jorgensen.  On.ilaska,  W.ush  .  In 
place  of  W.  B    Stnnex,  retired 

Hirold  C  C«<hran.  Sn<  homUh,  Wa-^h  ,  in 
place  of  J    H    Meyer,  retired. 

Florence  C.  Blalsdell,  Snoqualmle  Falls, 
W.i.sh      l:'.   ;!a'e  ■  f   L    E    Me'/ler    tra!i>ferred 


UlUan    R.   LaRue,   StelUacoom.   Wash..    In 

place  of  E    B    Leech,  retired. 

WEST  VimaiKIA 

Ji.hn  W  Wa.skey.  SandyvUle.  W.  Va  ,  In 
place  uf  U    P    Curri-y,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Ct.enn  M  Mattlson,  Ainberg,  Wis.  \n  place 
c  f  A    S    Prirt,  retired 

Robert  G  Colburn,  Benet  L*ke,  Wis  ,  In 
place   i.'f    S    A     Odenbratt,   resigned. 

Robert  J  Anio.  Black  River  Fa:U,  Wis  .  In 
p:  ire  <  f  P    W    D.ckey    retired. 

Willian;  .\  Sik  Ta,  Bondiiel.  Wis,  In  place 
of  A    W    K. lilies,  retired. 

K  bert  M  Tabat.  Uousman.  Wis,  In  place 
,r   L    1'    MaiidMliaU,   retired 

Arnold  B  Clausen.  GranvlUe.  WU  .  In  place 
of   H     M     I'feil.   reaii:ne(l. 

Patrick  J  ahereda.  Medford.  Wlj  ,  In  place 
cf   E    a    Hejillne,   retired. 

C  he«ter  J  Skeliy,  Milton.  Wis..  In  place  of 
E    M     Rumpf.  decea-sed. 

J.uk  Rantz,  Mlr.ocqua,  Wis  ,  In  place  of 
E     T    .\br.iham.  retired 

Walter  .A  Post  M.mnt  Tloreb,  Wis  ,  In  place 
of  C    J    SMren.s-in,   retired. 

J.ihn  B  Ver  Weyst.  Stanley.  WU  .  In  place 
..  r  W    L    H,.n.'y.   retired. 

James  N  Pomes.  Three  Lakes,  Wis  ,  In 
ll.i   e  .  :  Cl.iv'.Mrd  Helmlck,  retired. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.UIK;3 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    ToMC 

'in  THE  W>V<F.  OF  KEPRESENT.VTl'.  FS 
Monday.  January  22.  1962 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  t.day, 
January  22.  we  celebrate  Ukrainian 
Indppt'ncltncc  Day  The  cynical  anions 
us  may  be  amused  that  we  should  honor 
the  Ukrainian  people  and  that  we 
.should  applaud  their  contmumi;.  albeit 
unsucce.s.sfiil.  efforLs  to  pain  their  free- 
dom. Wh:U  independent  Ukrianv'  they 
ask.'  The  Ukraine,  they  taunt,  i.^  a  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Well,  the  people  of  the  Un.ud  State.^ 
'.vill  not  be  taken  in  by  the  retorLs  of 
the.se  cynics  and  {x^s.siini.st.s  The 
.\ine:ican  people  know  that  fieednm 
exists  in  the  heart  and  in  tlie  mind 
They  know  that  the  freedom  they  enjoy 
here  in  thi.s  sjreat  coimtry  of  ours  is  a 
birthright  of  humanity  in  which  the 
L'kramian  people  sb.are  with  all  other 
f)oople  of  this  earth  Inf!e*'d.  the 
Ukra.r.ian  people,  throurh  their  lon^; 
and  diflicult  years  of  .»;utTer:n;;  under 
Cominuni.st  rule,  teach  us  how  important 
fifPiiom  i.s  in  the  life  of  rren  The 
Ukrainian  people  .show  us  the  way. 
Their  Independence  Dav  is  our  Inde- 
pendence Day  Freedum  i.s  not  safe  un- 
til every  vestige  of  tyranny  us  .swept  from 
th.e  face  of  the  earth.  The  Ukrainian 
people  help  the  cau.se  of  freedom  by 
keeping  the  hope  of  freedom  hit;h 
for  thein.stlvf.s  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day  Ls  a  tribute  to  that  noble  hope. 

Indeix-nder.ce  Day  al.so  reminds  us 
that  thi.s  Nation  has  b'-en  uniquely 
blessed.  The  Ukraine,  unfortunately 
placed     between     jealous     and     greedy 


neighbors,  has  b<tn  attacked  and  con- 
quered again  and  a^ja-n.  We  have  been, 
until  now.  protected  by  uui  oceans. 
Today,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  in.sid- 
ious  hand  of  Communi.st  dictator.ship 
clutches  at  the  throat  of  thi.s  prnwd  and 
courageous  land 

If  past  Is  prolokjie  to  the  future  we 
can  rest  a;vsured  ttiat  despite  c  ■nimu- 
n:^m  attempts  to  ciiuke  liberty  in 
Ukraine,  the  pt^ople  of  tins  land  will  not 
permit  iLs  spirit  to  die  amonkf  them 
They  will  rise  a"ain.  as  they  did  after 
Wi.r'.d  War  I  They  will  throw  ofT  the 
painful  .shackles  which  presently  bind 
tiiem  And  a  new  day  of  freedom  .sym- 
bolized tixlay  by  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence D-ay  will  break  forth  across  the 
land.  F'reed'.m  for  the  I'krame  will 
strengthen  our  freedom 

The  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  are  therefore  happy  and  proud 
to  join  their  Ukrainian  brotiiers  ;n  cfle- 
bratin^T  January  22  as  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence Day. 


One  Hundred  and  Seventy-iix  More  Peti- 
tions Calling  on  Conj^rest  To  End  the 
Red  Mail  Subtidy 


may  I  sav  tliesr  petitions  come  from  per- 
sons in  the  following  areas  and  States; 
•Ma.ska.  An/ona.  Arkansas.  California. 
C'oloiado.  FU;rida.  Hawaii.  Idaho.  Illi- 
nois. Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Louisiana. 
M.iryland.  MichiKan.  Missouri.  Mon- 
tana. Nebraska,  New  Mexico.  New  York. 
North  Carolina,  North  Oakota.  Ohio. 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Dakota.  Tenne.s.see.  Texas.  Utah.  Wash- 
in>,'ton.  West  Virginia,  WLsconsin.  Puerto 
Kico.  and  Washuigton,  DC. 

The  time  for  the  House  of  Represent- 
aiues  to  act  on  this  serious  problem  is 
fast  approaching  Tomorrow  the  postal 
bill  will  be  before  the  Hoiis*'.  The  Post 
jL):!u-e  a:.d  Civil  Service  Committee  has 
mcluded  effective  language  to  deal  with 
Cotuinum.st  propaganda  which  enters 
this  country 

I  hope  all  Members  will  seriously  con- 
.sider  the  situation  m  which  we  are  asked 
to  approve  higher  postal  rates  for  Amer- 
icans, and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  rr."  that  this  is  the  time  and 
place — If  wi'  in'i.st  rai.se  i>ostiil  rates  for 
our  own  peojrie-  to  put  an  end  to  t!ie 
subMdy     given     to     Communi.st     projia- 


EXTENSION  OF  ir  M.\KK.S 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

ft     NH1R.\SK.4 

IN    rut.  HOUi^E  OP  REPRESE.N'  1  A  HVE9 

Mi>".day.  January  22,  1962 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  placed  on  the  Clerks  de.sk  176  more 
petitions  from  persons  throughout  the 
country,  callm?  on  Congress  to  end  the 
subsidy  given  Comn;'uiist  propajanda. 
For  the   information  of  our  colleague^. 


Ukrainian    Independence    Day:    A    44tk 
Anniversary  Message 


FX  ITTN.^'TON  OP  REMARKS 
<  r 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or     IINNSTLVANt* 

IN   IMF  Hi  )USE  OF  REI'RKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  22.  1962 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  44  years  ago. 
on  January  22,  1918,  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public proel. limed  its  independence. 
I.;,  m-;  in  the  .southwest  of  Russia,  that 
bro.id  and  fertile  territory,  with  Its  hardy 
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population,  was  heir  to  a  tradition  of  in- 
dependence and  democracy  going  back 
lo  medieval  times. 

The  collapse  of  the  Russian  Empire  in 
1917  afforded  the  national  and  demo- 
cratic leaders  of  the  Ukraine  the  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  their  goal  of  a  Ukrainian 
national  state.  The  machinery  of  an  in- 
dependent government  was  set  up.  with 
the  s'.ippoit  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  I3ut  the  Soviet  Government,  de- 
.•;pite  Its  \x)se  as  a  defender  of  self- 
deterinmation.  would  not  permit  its  real- 
ization m  the  Ukraine.  The  Red  army 
tveriUially  crushed  the  infant  Ukrain- 
ian Republic,  and  the  Soviets  set  up  their 
own  republic  in  the  Ukraine. 

Today  Ukrainians  Living  under  the 
Communist  yoke  may  not  celebrate  Jan- 
uary 22  But  l(>t  us  recall  It  here,  on 
their  beh.df,  with  a  reaffirmation  of  our 
belief  tlial  m  tlie  fullness  of  time  the 
Ukrainian  people,  and  indeed  all  people, 
will  live  m  the  litiht  of  freedom. 


Annivertary  of  the  Polish  Insarrectioa 
of  1863 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    M-\&SAC  H  rSETT  3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENl  A TIVBS 

Monday.  January  22.  J9C2 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
night  of  the  fateful  22d  of  January  1863. 
ttie  Polish  Central  National  Committee. 
m  the  name  of  the  aged  revolutionary 
General  Mieroslawski.  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Stefan  Bobrowski  and  Z.vg- 
n.ut  Padlewski.  announced  the  uncondi- 
tional and  permanent  emancipation  and 
the  complete  enfranchisement  of  every 
person  in  Poland,  without  regard  to  race, 
tuligion,  or  previou.s  condition  of  bond- 
age. On  that  night  there  occurred  si- 
multaneously all  over  Poland  uprisings 
of  Polish  soldiers  within  the  Russian 
Army.  Tlu'  in.surrection  extended  all 
over  Poland  and  late  in  March  and  all 
through  April  it  looked  like  it  might 
.succeed. 

In  the  meantime  Lithuania  had  taken 
up  a'.m.s  for  a  reunion  with  Poland.  On 
April  1,  the  czar  proclaimed  an  amnesty 
to  all  Poles  who  would  by  May  1  lay 
down  their  arms  and  .swear  loyalty  to 
the  Imperial  Russian  Government,  but 
the  patriotic  Poles  stuck  firmly  to  their 
demand-s.  However,  the  diplomatic  ef- 
forts of  the  Western  Powers  to  aid  the 
Poluh  cau.sc  were  unsuccessful,  for  the 
c/.ar  refused  to  deal  with  the  Poles  until 
the  in.s'.irrcction  had  been  put  down. 
The  heroic  resistance  of  the  peasants 
eventualy  collapsed.  In  August  1864  the 
Poli.sh  insurrection  came  to  a  tragic  and 
bitter  end.  w  ith  its  beloved  military  com- 
mander, Fiomuald  Traugutt,  hanged 
publicly  in  Warsaw  with  four  of  his  col- 
leagues. It  was  the  end  of  the  most 
heroic  armed  uprising  In  all  of  Poland's 
Ions  history  of  suffering. 

Tlie  uprising  of  1863  was  the  result  of 
hopes  arising  from  the  lenient  treatment 
of  the  Poles  by  Alexander  II,  who  had 
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succeeded  Czar  Nicholas  a  few  years 
earlier.  It  was  supported  by  Polish  sol- 
diers, exiled  Poles  in  Paris  and  all  over 
the  world,  and — above  all — by  the  stu- 
dents. But  the  insurrection  of  1863  was 
no  more  successful  than  the  earlier  at- 
tempt in  1830-31.  The  czar  attempted 
to  convince  the  Polish  peasantry  that 
he  was  their  friend,  and  sowed  seeds 
of  distrust  against  the  Polish  landlords. 
But  neither  the  Polish  temperament 
nor  the  Polish  character  nor  the  his:h 
quality  of  Polish  homelife  changed  ap- 
preciably under  the  terrible  lesson  of 
1863 — nor.  for  that  matter,  have  the 
three  partitions  which  have  been  forced 
on  Poland  in  recent  centuries  by  the 
swirling  currents  of  European  history- 
caused  any  diminution  in  the  loyalty  of 
the  great  Polish  people  toward  their  an- 
cient homeland.  Ninety-nine  years  aft- 
er the  insurrection  of  1863  the  Polish 
people  are  still  under  the  iron  control  of 
their  Russian  overlord.  I  am  proud  to 
join  with  my  fellow  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  in  commemorating  this  solemn 
anniversary. 


Bill  Eliminates  Racial  Segregation   Fea- 
ture of  the  Land-Grant  College  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or    CRTCIN 

IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-^TnTS 
Monday.  January  22.  1962 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  elimi- 
nate a  racial  segregation  feature  of  the 
Land-Grant  College  Act,  the  so-called 
Morrill  Act  of  1862. 

The  second  Morrill  Act  of  1890  amend- 
ed the  basic  1862  statute  ostensibly  to 
prohibit  States  receiving  land -grant  col- 
lege aid  to  practice  racial  discrimination 
in  admissions.  But  the  amendment  pro- 
vided a  loophole  in  the  ferm  of  authori- 
zation to  receive  funds  as  long  as  sep- 
arate-but-equal colleges  for  white  and 
colored  students  were  maintained.  It  is 
this  loophole  that  1  propose  to  eliminate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  appropriate  en 
two  counts  to  introduce  my  bill  this  year. 

First,  the  legal  barriers  to  equality  of 
opportunity  in  education  are  falling. 
The  separate-but-cqual  doctrine  wheth- 
er it  be  in  the  field  of  education  or  travel 
or  public  accommodations  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  fraudulent  one.  It  is  a 
device  that  under  a  seemingly  plausible 
rationale  permits  the  pernicious  prac- 
tice cf  discrimination  against  certain 
groups  of  our  fellow  Americans  to  con- 
tinue. This  glaring  vestige  of  segrega- 
tion in  an  otherwise  admirable  and  fruit- 
ful proprara  should  be  eliminated.  Not 
only  is  it  held  contrary  to  sound  public 
policy  but  the  Supreme  Court  in  May 
1954  struck  down  this  doctrine  in  de- 
claring as  unconstitutional  enforced 
segregation  in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  is  appropriately 
introduced  in  tiiis  year  of  1962  for  a  sec- 
ond reason. 


This  is  the  100th  anniversary  year  of 
the  Morrill  Act.  The  act  is  regarded  as 
a  major  act  of  accomplishment  in  the 
field  of  education  in  the  United  States. 
It  provided  revenue  from  11  million  acres 
of  the  public  domain  for  aid  and  support 
of  colleges  and  universities  for  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in 
each  State.  Subsequently,  it  was  amend- 
ed to  provide  for  direct  appropriations 
for  land-giant  college  States.  It  must 
be  regarded  as  a  conspicuous  example  of 
a  beneficial  partnership  of  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government.  It  represents 
an  effort  to  provide  a  type  of  higher  edu- 
cation within  the  reach  of  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  needs  of  the  agriculture  and 
economy  of  this  Nation.  The  act  played 
a  role  in  encouraging  the  growth  of 
higher  education  at  a  cost  within  reach 
of  students  without  afBuence.  It  exem- 
plifies an  effective  relationship  t>etween 
research,  campus  instruction,  and  adult 
education.  And  today  68  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  50  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  constitute  a  vital  part 
of  our  public  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. More  than  500,000  students  are  en- 
rolled in  these  colleges  for  degree  credit. 
Distinguished  Members  of  Congi'ess  hold 
degrees  from  these  colleges. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  the 
land-grant  college  proposals  culminated 
years  of  discussion  for  some  uniform 
method  of  giving  Federal  assistance  to 
States  for  higher  education.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  does  this  not  sotmd  familiar,  as 
the  Morrill  Act  enters  its  second  cen- 
tury? Soon,  I  hope,  Members  of  the 
House  will  have  before  them  a  bill  to 
provide  further  assistance  to  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  form  of  loans  and  grants 
for  academic  facilities.  Sutwequently,  I 
hope,  legislation  for  scholarship  aid  to 
worthy  students  will  be  enacted  by  this 
Congress.  The  Morrill  Act  was  passed 
by  Democratic  and  Republican  legisla- 
tors and  signed  into  law  by  a  Republi- 
can President  and  a  great  American, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Now  in  the  complex 
space  age,  another  Congress,  this  Con- 
frress,  will  be  called  upon  to  act  similarly 
in  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 


Independence  Day  of  Ukrainian  Republic 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JESSICA  McC.  WEIS 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIiTATIVES 

Monday.  January  22, 1962 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  this  ob- 
.servence  of  the  44th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we,  as 
Members  of  the  Legislature  of  one  of 
the  great  free  and  democratic  nations 
of  the  world,  take  time  from  our  de- 
liberations to  commemorate  the  cou- 
rageous efforts  of  other  freedom-loving 
peoples  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  oppres- 
sion. 

The  gallant  people  of  the  Ukraine  are 
such  a  people,  for  despite  tlie  incredible 
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sufferings  which  have  been  thrust  upon 
them  during  decades  of  Russian  Com- 
munist domination,  the  spirit  of  liberty 
burns  as  brightly  as  ever  in  their  hearts 
The  people  of  the  Ukraine  should  have 
a  very  special  place  in  our  hearts  and  in 
our  prayers.  For  well  over  a  million 
Amaricans  of  Ukrainian  descent  have 
brought  to  this  country  their  love  of 
freedom,  their  individual  self-reliance, 
their  deep  spiritual  values  and  the  riches 
of  a  distinctive  culture  I  have  seen 
the  importance  of  these  contributions  in 
my  own  congressional  district,  and  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  wonderful  efforts 
which  are  being  made  constantly  by  the 
Ukrainian-American  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  America  to  assist  and  lend  en- 
couragement to  those  in  their  homeland. 
It  is  my  hope  that  our  remarks  here 
today  will  find  their  way  to  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine,  so  that  they  may  know 
we  are  awake  to  their  cause  and  are 
looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  day  when 
they  will  join  us  m  the  family  of  free 
nations. 


Forty-foarth  AniiiTeraary  of  Ukrainian 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.XTIVES 

Monday.  January  22,   16S2 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  free- 
dom-loving Americans,  who  are  imbued 
with  an  abiding  sense  of  justice  and 
equity,  we  take  full  cognizance  that  to- 
day, January  22.  1962,  marks  the  44th 
anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Proclamation.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  fact  that  this  day  is  an  anniversary 
of  an  important  document,  but  more  es- 
pecially, we  note  that  more  than  42  mil- 
lion people  are  virtual  captives  of  then- 
cruel,  inhuman  and  atheistic  Soviet  Ru.s- 
sian  overlords  and  taskmasters. 

The  serious  plight  of  the.se  ffilow  hu- 
man beings  strikes  a  responsive  chord 
in  our  hearts  when  we  recall  their  very 
short-lived  freedom  after  centuries  of 
oppression  and  foreign  domination. 
The  history  of  the  brave  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple, as  we  know,  reflects  the  centunes- 
loiiK  struggle  of  man  to  attain  individual 
freedom.  It  must  not  be  foruotten  that 
the  Ukraine  is  a  people  by  it.self  The 
Ukrainians  have  their  own  lanyua^t'. 
their  own  customs  their  own  tradition.s, 
their  own  history,  and  yet  they  are  held 
in  bondakje  by  the  Red.^ — a  veritable 
large  pruson  camp  in  their  historu'  home- 
land 

The  Commimist  enslavement  of  na- 
tions through  the  medium  of  totalitar- 
ian dictatorships  is  unfortunately  well 
known.  The  Russians  pr-Kf-eded  in  this 
way  to  execute  their  policies  of  pluiider 
and  exploitation  in  the  Ukrauie.  A 
reign  of  bloody  terror  was  instituted  in 
an  attempt  to  destroy  these  brave  people. 
It  will  be  to  their  everlasting  glory  and 
credit  that,  notwithstandm  ;  un.>peak- 
able  torture  and  untold  suffenn;;. 
Ukrame  will  never  die. 


The  United  States  became  the  ^ireiit 
Nation  It  is  through  the  work  and 
genius  of  countless  peoples  whase  fore- 
bears came  from  distant  lands  across 
the  .seas.  Today,  among  the  loyal,  in- 
dustrious, God-feanni:,  and  best  Ameri- 
can citi/ens,  are  mm  and  wnmen  of 
rkrainian  orit^in  Wf  are  luslly  proud 
of  them  and  gratefully  acknowledge 
their  la.sting  contiibutujn  in  enricinnk; 
our  o'A  n  economy  and  culture 

To  the  entire  wurld,  we  givr  notice 
that  It  IS  ne%er  too  late  to  recogni/.e  the 
historic  claim  ot  Ukrame  to  be  consid- 
ered as  independent  We,  of  the  Uniteil 
States,  join  with  those  who  remember 
and  celebrate  this  historic  occasion  We 
share  their  let;itiinale  hope  that 
Ukrame,  and  all  liie  other  en.->laved  peo- 
ple, will  become  truly  free  and  independ- 
ent and  that  the  Commviru.st  menace  will 
be  wiped  off  the   face  of   the  earth 

We  can  best  show  our  concern  for 
the.se  unfortunate  victims  of  commu- 
nism by  passing  the  resolutions  presently 
pending  before  the  Congre.s.^  to  e:>tab- 
lish  a  Special  Hou.se  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations  Such  action  by  this  body 
will  show  the  world  that  we  are  willing 
to  give  more  than  lipservice  to  the 
cause  of  freedom. 


Ukrainian   Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  KKMARKS 
y 

HON.  HJALMAR  C.  NYGAARD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEI'RE.sENT.'M  IVES 

Mondav.  January  22.  f  962 

Mr,  NYOAARD,  Mr  Speaker.  Ameri- 
cans of  Ukrainian  de.scent  are  today 
celebrating  the  44th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independetice  It  provides  a 
proper  occasion  for  the  people  of  the 
UnittHi  .States  to  demonstrate  their  close 
ties  with  the  Ukrainian  nation,  and  their 
quest  for  freedom  and  independence. 
Although  they  have  bt^'n  oppressed  for 
over  250  years — first  by  czars,  and  now 
by  commi.ssars  -they  still  firmly  hold 
the  hope  of  eventual  freedom  and  iride- 
pendence  for  their  beloved  land.  Their 
hopes  are  strengthened  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  United  Stales  supports  their  as- 
pirations for  liberty  They  can  be  cer- 
tain of  our  friendship  We  will  nut  rest 
until  th-'  yoke  of  Communist  despotism 
IS  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

.\nyone  familiar  with  hi.story  of  tlie 
Ukrainian  people  must  be  inspired  by 
their  relentless  struggle  to  remain  free 
If  we  reflect  for  a  few  moments  on  that 
history,  we  will  be  encouraged  to  double 
our  efforts  in  the  fight  against  Commu- 
ni.st  imperialism  We  will  al.so  achieve 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
Communist  threat  facing  us. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  czarist 
rovernmont  m  Russia.  Ukrainian  leaders 
sa'.v  an  opportunity  to  free  their  country 
from  foreii,;!!  domination  The'o  lead- 
ers organized  a  central  coimcil  in  Kiev 
which  has  since  been  called  the  first 
1  lodern  Ukrainian  Goverrirnent.  While 
attempts  were  being  made  to  aline  the 


Ukrainian  nation  with  the  Kerensky  gov- 
ernment on  a  free  and  equal  plane,  the 
Bol.sheviks  under  Lenin  seized  control  of 
Ru.ssia.  The  Red  government  in  Mos- 
cow rejected  the  Ukrainian  desire  for 
freedom  I^nin  ordered  the  Red  army 
to  attack  the  Ukraine.  It  occupied  the 
city  of  Kiev  in  January  of  1918  and  be- 
uaii  to  carry  out  mass  executions  of 
Uki  amian  leaders. 

With  German  iissistance.  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  once  against  reasserted  their 
!it:ht  to  liberty  and  expelled  the  Bolshe- 
\ik-s  On  November  15,  1918.  4  days 
after  the  armistice  of  World  War  I,  the 
Ukrainian  people  revived  the  previously 
,^uppre.s.sed  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
( me  year  later,  in  the  wake  of  much  hard 
work  and  .siicnfice,  the  Ukrainian  Gov- 
ernment proclaimed  the  union  of  west- 
ern Ukraine  Tliat  memorable  day  was 
January  22,  1919 

liut  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  per- 
mit this  beacon  light  of  freedom  to  shine 
so  closely  to  its  borders.  Again  it  at- 
tacked the  Ukraine  with  the  massive 
forces  of  the  Red  army.  Although  the 
Ukrainian  people  defended  themselves 
bravely  and  to  the  limit  of  their  material 
and  human  resources,  the  assault  of  the 
R'-d  army  proved  to  be  too  powerful  By 
force  of  arms  the  Soviet  Union  absorbed 
an  independent  and  proud   Ukraine 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  suffered  a 
great  deal  under  Communist  dictator- 
ship Tliey  have  known  hunger  and 
poverty.  They  have  seen  their  nation's 
lands  ravaged.  They  have  felt  the  op- 
pressive boot  of  Communist  dictatorship 
Hie  suffering  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
provides  us  an  example  of  fortitude  and 
patience  that  we  should  follow  In  these 
bitter  days  of  the  cold  war. 

On  this  Ukrainian  Independence  Day 
we  rfKledicate  ourselves  to  continue  the 
fli'ht  for  freedom  If  we  are  victoriou.s — 
and.  indeed,  we  must  be — we  will  owe 
much  to  the  Ukrainian  people  who  have 
given  us  the  courage  to  fight  on. 


Edacation  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

OF     WF..ST     VIRGINIA 

IN    I  HE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  22.  1962 

Mr  BAILEY  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  remarks 
which  I  made  today  before  the  economic 
and  legislative  conference  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  held  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, U  C  : 

Education  Program 
I   (Jii  t.  rii  by  two  emotion*  tills  mnrning 
I  am  n.itt/Tod  th.it  you  have  asked  me  Ut 

Ui'.k.  to  y')U. 
On    tiie    oUier    h.%iid,   I    am    keenly   dlsap- 

pomtrd  that  It  is  necessary  for  you  to  have 

me  (jr  anyone  else  C(jme  here  to  talk  about 

the    prosj-jects    i.f     geiieriU    Federal     aid     to 

educatlnii. 

Tills  wii.s  a  matter  that  should  have  been 

settled  long  ajTo 

But  It   hii.snt  been      So  here  we  are  once 

mure,  searching,  seeking  for   the  magic  I'>r- 
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raulft  that  wUl  permit  all  who  believe  in  the 
propo&itl'.a  to  muster  the  streagth  to  paM  a 
bill  in  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  get  It 
U)  c^.uitJci.ie.  and  send  11  to  tiie  'WTilte 
House. 

Durirp  n.y  service  In  Oongress,  tlie  Senate 
has  on  f  jU.-  separate  occaalons  parsed  such 
bills  In  the  H  iibc,  we  managed  to  pass  but 
(^ne  bill.  And  that  wa«  prevented  from  going 
t  )  conference  by  a  handful  of  men. 

It  Ls  n  jt  ueceb.«iary  for  me  to  review  the  rea- 
sons why  we  in  llie  HoUie  fulled  In  1950.  In 
1958.  in  1957.  In  l'J58,  in  1959,  In  1960,  and 
iigaln  in  1961. 

A  congre&siona,!  rcpcrl  from  the  Wusliliig- 
t-:n  office  of  the  N.itionnl  Committee  for  an. 
Effective  Conpresfl,  Issued  last  December,  has 
them  ;ill  up  :i£  "Reds,  race  and  religion— the 
three  Rs  (^f  modern  education,"  The  report 
has  jxilnted  out.  very  slgujflcantly,  that  op- 
j:>onenta  of  education  have  always  been  alert 
to  exploit  one  or  another  of  these  Issues. 

On  tlie  otlier  h.ind.  the  friends  of  ediic.T- 
tljn  have  been  going  off  on  to3  many  t.^n- 
g?ntH,  political  and  or  personal. 

Through  It  a'l.  m.iter.al  wealth  h.vs  In- 
cre\sed  .md  schools  have  declined. 

Li-'^t  sumnjc.-,  in  the  d.iv  tlie  House  Rules 
Committee  tabled  the  administration  bill, 
I  v,-is  returning  to  my  ofDce  from  the  floor. 
I  w.is  jbMously  in  a  depressed  mood.  One 
of  my  ci'.leagues  joined  me  blixA  m.^de  this 
over ;  tire' 

"Ci.Evr..  you  look  unhuppy.  Let  me  cheer 
y^u  up  " 

Wiirreupi  n  he  toid  nic  a  sllghUy  ribald 
joke  It  did  the  trick.  After  the  relieving 
bcl'.y  laugh,  my  perspective  was  restored.  As 
a  former  college  and  high  school  football  and 
baseb.i'il  player.  I  remembered  the  favorite 
adage  of  coaches: 

".\  team  that  won't  be  beaten,  can't  be 
benten  ■■ 

I  realized  tli.it  t'ais  w.vs  not  the  time  to 
quit  the  tight,  I  began  to  think.  When  I 
ri-ached  my  oSce,  I  culled  in  a  captive  sound- 
i:.g  board-  ;'.  member  of  my  staff.  I  began 
t,ilklng.  This  went  on  for  days.  When  I 
returned  from  the  floor,  I  talked;  he  lis- 
tened.   He  had  to. 

Gradu.iliy  some  definite  and  simple  facts 
began  to  take  shnjie. 

To  begin  with  I  knew,  as  you  know,  that 
a  very  huge  group  exist*  who  believe  it  is 
i.nper.^tlve  th.it  the  Federal  Government  give 
the  St:ites  and  1  .c:U  districts  a  lift  In  their 
efloTts  to  Improve  educational  systems. 

Both  major  pnlltlcal  parties  have  endorsed 
the  principle  of  Federal  aid  to  education.  As 
far  back  us  the  Hrnjver  administration,  the 
attention  of  the  White  H^use  was  directed 
to  this  proposition.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
was  for  It.  Harry  Truman  was  for  it. 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  was  for  It.  As  a  can- 
dld:ite.  Richard  Nlxoii  was  for  It,  As  a  can- 
didate and  as  President.  John  F.  Kennedy 
w.is  fur  It.  Membe.-s  of  Congress  were  for 
It.  I-.u-it  sc^•■-:  !i,  nearly  50  of  my  colleagues, 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Introduced  bills 
calling  for  sonic  type  of  Federal  grants-ln- 
uld  program. 

Labor  has  been  fir  it.  Such  business 
groups  as  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment have  been  for  it. 

Men  who  represent  widely  separated  po- 
litical philosopliles  are  for  it.  The  bill  that 
cmie  a  cropper  on  the  House  side  In  1950 
was  a  Stiiiite  blii  that  had  been  cospon- 
.<.orcd  by  Eimer  rhomas,  of  Utah,  and  Bob 
Taft.  of  Ohio. 

Gallup  and  other  leading  opinion  sam- 
plers tell  us  that  the  majority  of  people  are 
In  favor  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

With  all  of  this  strength  In  back  of  Fed- 
r"r:\l  aid  to  education,  it  la  Just  Incredible 
that  reasonable  men  could  not  get  together 
to  enact  a  bill.  Something  was  wrong,  very 
wrung,  when  the  opposition  was  able  to  dl- 
\ide  .uid   conquer   us. 

1  began  thinking  of  all  of  the  pitfalls  that 
l..i'.c   beset  bills  In  the  past.     As  a  result.  I 


launched  a  trial  balloon  on  a  new  approach 
in  the  form  of  remartu  In  a  poetadjourn- 
ment  Issue  of  the  Conoebssional  Raooxo.  I 
suggested  that  If  reaction  to  It  were  favor- 
able. I  Intended  to  translate  the  new  ap- 
I^roach  Into  legislation. 

I  was  and  am  delighted  at  the  reception 
the  proposal  has  received.  Educators,  the 
press,  lawyers.  Senators,  and  Congressmen 
lire  among  those  who  have  expressed  favor- 
able interest.  Included  are  some  of  the  most 
outstanding  names  In  the  Nation. 

Since  I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  ways 
we  can  muster  maximum  strengttis  is  to  have 
bipartisan  sponsorship,  I  am  consulting  with 
some  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
:.i.;lc.  In  any  event,  a  bill  will  be  liitro- 
duced.  I  will  not  go  into  specific  details, 
because  they  remain  somewhat  unsettled, 
depending  upon  the  result  of  my  current 
negotiations.  However,  I  can  talk  about  the 
basic  provisions. 

We  tiave  in  the  past  developed  allocation 
formulas  based  upwn  numbers  of  children, 
and  this  h.is  always  involved  us  in  charges 
of  discrimination.  In  my  proposal.  I  plan 
to  base  the  allocation  formula  on  dollars 
spent  in  each  State  for  public  elementary 
:md  secondary  education.  Thtis  we  would 
be  assisting  taxpayers,  and  that  Includes  all 
of  us,  no  matter  where  we  go  to  church,  nor 
to  what  school  we  send  our  children. 

Furtnermore,  It  Is  based  upon  State  and 
local  effort. 

I  propose  to  allocate  to  each  State  a  sum 
equal  to  2  percent  of  the  amounts  spent 
within  that  State. 

Also.  I  propose  to  authorize  additional 
sums  to  be  made  available,  on  a  graduated 
basis,  to  States  where  personal  income  is 
below  the  national  average.  While  one  or 
two  bugs  remain  to  be  worked  out.  this 
would  mean  generally  that  we  would  be 
helping  all  States  by  at  least  2  percent,  and 
the  State — Mississippi — where  financial  re- 
sources are  the  least.  Would  be  assisted  by 
about  6  or  7  percent. 

The  Federal  grants  would  go  to  each  State 
to  be  spent  for  those  public  educational  pur- 
poses where  the  need  is  most  critical  in  each 
State.  In  many  States,  according  to  infor- 
mation which  has  reached  me.  final  decision 
will  he  made  at  the  local  level.  Thus,  we 
remove  the  Issue  of  Federal  control. 

In  order  to  further  stimulate  and  en- 
courage the  States,  I  shall  Incorporate  a 
variable  matching  formula,  and  provide  for 
a  reduction  In  the  Federal  grants  if  any 
State  relaxes  Its  own  effort. 

I  will  Include  a  second  title  which  will 
provide  additional  grants  to  the  States  for 
special  urban  educational  projects.  Tlils 
section  will  have  Its  own  authorized  appro- 
priation. Each  State  agency  will  have  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  which  projects 
within  each  State  shall  have  priority.  Thus 
I  hope  we  can  attack  the  dropout  problem, 
ns  well  as  other  similar  and  related  problems 
that  beset  our  central  cities,  and  which 
have  received  so  much  attention  from  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant  and  others. 

The  total  cost  of  this  proposal.  Including 
the  central  city  title,  probably  will  not  ex- 
ceed $500  million.  Tlius  it  is  a  modest  pro- 
posal, well  within  the  limits  of  President 
Kennedy's  budget  estimates.  It  compares 
favorably  with  the  bill  submitted  by  the 
admlniitratlon  last  year,  which  authorized 
appropriations  of  $666  million,  $766  million, 
and  $866  mUllon  for  each  of  3  years. 

The  bill  will  be  offered  as  an  emergency, 
3 -year  program,  in  the  hopes  It  will  get  our 
educational  systems  up  to  the  levels  required, 
and  enable  the  States  to  carry  on  from  there. 

I  started  this  whole  proposal  on  my  own. 
as  Cleve  Bailet.  I  was  not  speaking  and  do 
not  speak  for  the  administration  on  this 
matter,  only  to  the  extent  that  we  both  seek 
the  same  goal. 

On  several  occasions.  Secretary  Riblcoff  has 
publicly  seen  fit  to  mention  my  proposal  In 
favorable  terms. 


I  am  convinced,  however,  that  It  will  be  a 
bill  that  will  attract  wide  bipartisan  support 
in  and  out  of  Congress.  I  believe  it  avoids 
the  religious  Issue  with  which  we  were  in- 
volved last  year,  and  with  which  we  were 
involved  in  1950. 

The  bill  does  not  discriminate.  We  do  not 
say  to  the  parochial  schools: 

"The  door  is  shut." 

What  we  do  Is  put  the  whole  educational 
policy  area  squarely  at  the  State  level.  We 
say  to  the  private  schools.  In  effect: 

■'Tliere  is  a  tradition  In  this  country-.  a<! 
firmly  rooted  as  If  it  were  spelled  out  In  the 
Constitution,  tiiat  educational  policy  Is 
determined  at  the  State  level,  period.  Tlie 
Federal  Government  may  grant  funds  to  the 
States  f3r  the  support  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  educational  purposes  within 
each  State.  Within  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution,  your  pleas  should  be  directed 
to  the  States." 

I  am  proposing  a  States  rights  education 
bill. 

I  am  convinced,  based  upon  reaction  so  far. 
and  providing  interest  continues  to  motint. 
the  bill  stands  a  50-50  chance. 

I  believe,  if  the  House  were  to  pass  it, 
there  are  no  insurmountable  problems  when 
we  meet  with  the  Senate  in  conference. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  anything  In  this 
proposal  that  would  result  In  a  Presidential 
veto. 

Whatever  the  fate.  I  believe  firmly  the 
effort  must  be  made. 

If  we  fall  this  year,  we  must  come  back 
again  and  again. 

A  cause  that  won't  die,  can't  be  killed. 


The  Admlmstration's  Fiscal  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or    INDIANA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  22. 1962 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  already  beefl  estimated  in  many 
circles  that  Goveriment  expenditures 
this  Congress  will  approve  this  year  will 
top  those  of  any  previous  year  but  1945— 
the  year  of  peak  spending  for  World  War 
II.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  ad- 
ministration's prediction  of  a  budget  sur- 
plus is  predicated  on  so  many  "ifs"  and 
"maybes"  that  it  must  be  viewed  with 
something  other  than  "high  hopes,"  if 
I  may  borrow-^±re-title  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier's campaign  song. 

We  are  told  by  pollsters  that  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  popularity  soars  undi- 
minished. We  are  wooed  with  reports 
from  every  source  about  his  glamour, 
his  intelligence,  his  breeding,  his  charm, 
his  keen  insight,  and  his  political  acu- 
men. 

We  are  not,  however,  told  anytliing 
about  the  public's  reactions  to  the  spend- 
ing programs,  the  foreign  policy  failures, 
or  the  welfare-state  schemes  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

Since  we  do  not  receive  the  pollsters' 
sanctified  word  on  these  matters,  we 
Members  of  this  House  have  to  rely  on 
other  sources  from  our  districts  to  test 
reaction  to  them.  We  must  rely  on 
letters  and  vocal  expressions  of  senti- 
ment from  our  constituents  and  on 
newspaper  editorials  appearing  in  our 
areas. 


Mi 
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It  U  etpecUlly  from  Ihl*  J«ll^  »ourcr 
thiit  I  h«ve  recently  been  Kettinf  tom« 
pertinent,  Arreettnt,  snd  deUlled  opln- 
unw.  Newspftperi  tn  *iid  near  mf  dut- 
trlct  Are  voicing  oppoeltlon  to  the  ad- 
mlnUtration's  loose  flec«l  policy.  These 
opinloru  prove  to  me  that  while  the 
Pre»ldent  may  be  perionsUy  popular,  hl« 
policies  and  his  programs  are  causing 
serious  reservations,  if  not  outright  dis- 
content and  opposition. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  to  which  I 
refer  are  small  weekly  publication-s, 
others  are  small  or  medium -sized  dailies; 
another  is  a  mass  circulation  daily  All 
have  taken  the  same  stand. 

For  example,  let  us  first  just  scan  the 
titles  of  editorials  that  appeared  in  five 
different  newspapers  on  January  17  and 
18  of  this  year: 

Prom  the  Seymour  ilnd.'  Tribune  of 
January  18.  1962.  'Another  Deficit 
Ahead.' 

From  the  Salem  '  Ind  '  Leader  of  Jan- 
uary 18.  1962,  "Congress  Should  Keep 
Taxing  Power." 

Prom  the  Versailles  <  Ind  >  Republican 
of  January  18,  1962,  'The  Super  Boom. 

Prom  the  Mitchell  ilnd  •  Tiibune  of 
January  18.  1962,  'There's  a  Hand  m 
Your  Wallet  " 

From  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times- 
Star  of  January  17,  1962,  "The  U  S  Debt 
Emergency  " 

Even  the  titles  tell  a  story  The 
writers  of  the  editorials,  a/ter  ^oundii'.^ 
out  public  opinion  m  their  areas,  are 
worried  about  the  course  our  pcoi.omy  is 
taking.  They  are  concerned  with  the 
increase  in  the  national  debt,  the  Fed- 
eral-aid-for-everythinK  approach  to 
government,  the  reckless  way  in  which 
tax  money  is  being  budgeted,  and  the 
callous  disregard  the  administration 
seems  to  have  for  the  public's  pocketbook 
and  economic  well-being. 

Let  us  go  under  the  titles  of  thf  edi- 
torials and  see  what  the  editorial  writers 
are  saying,  what  the  people  are  thinking 

The  Seymour  Tribune,  for  example, 
says ; 

Tliere  l.s  a  CDufiisloii  of  economic  tongues 
on  whetlier  a  big  c<jnsumer  buying  surge  Is 
going  to  undcrglrd  a  sharp  lnrrea.se  In  the 
rate  of  bu.siness  growtii  S<inie  see  that 
stimulus   ii.s   substantial   and   others    do    not 

The  budget  sent  X.o  Congress  by  the  White 
House  tops  any  peacetime  year  and  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by   two  World   W.ir  II  years 

Presidential  predictions  of  a  balanced 
budget  in  fiscal  1963  are  based  on  an  esti- 
mated #11   billion  Jump  m  revenvies    •    *    • 

This  estim.ate  is  disputed  by  many. 

Claims  of  a  balanced  budget  probably  are 
unrealistic  unless  Coi;gress  dices  the  sit. 
nation  firmly  m  hand  What  the  efTects  of 
an  almost  uiivarvliig  deficit  nnanclUK  on  an 
aire  id  y  unstable  dollar  and  the  Nitlo-;  <; 
World  trade  will  be  Is  one  of  the  inns'  chrii- 
lenging  questkms  of   the  times 

The  Salem  Leader  has  another  ap- 
proacii  to  the  same  general  topic. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  we  congratulated 
t*f)  new  citizens  of  Washington  County- 
the  first  babies  of  1962  But  we  failed  to 
note  one  important  gift  '  these  babies  get 
These  first  babies  ,ire  saddled  with  their 
share  of  our  huge  public  debt  —  »i  603  for 
each  bubv  Isn  t  that  a  hear",  welcome  to 
any  new  baby,   wherever   b«jrn  ' 

Yet  there  haa  been  a  demand  in.ide  that 
CongreM  booet   the  limit  of  debt  which  the 


\J  n  0«ir»rnm4mt  e»n  Uk»  on  Xi  un  l 
miui\%%U  th«t  nut  N«llon  l«  ftlrmulf  lb«  nv>*t 
<l««ply  In  d«IH  (4  any  iwtUm  in  th«  wortd 
In  imet  w«  arc  rvpurMdly  In  (Ubt  truff  lh«n 
th*  n»tu>ri«  w«  c</ntlnu«  to  tMlp  fttl  th«  tlm« 
Our  r«drral  debt  mtul  guaranUcd  obllKstloru 
are  %29(>  billion  It  surpMMB  by  942  blllUm 
all  the  debt*  of  nit  oth*r  countrle*  In  lh« 
world  ThU  is  m^methlng  for  every  one  of 
Uj»  to  think  about  for  Uncle  »am«  load  la 
really  the  load  of  the  taxpayer!  of  the  Na- 
tion Every  dollar  that  our  Ciovernment 
gives  to  the  States  or  to  commutntles.  or 
to  other  countries.  In  whatever  guise  is  the 
taxpayers  dollar  The  Federal  Government 
does  not  have  a  dime  that  It  has  not  collected 
from  the  t.ixpavtTs  in  one  form  or  another 

Now  President  Kennedy  is  asking  Con- 
gress for  the  power  to  control  taxes  and 
tariffs  He  wants  the  White  House  occu- 
pant to  be  able  to  r.ilse  or  lower  taxes  .is 
he  wishes  The  President  says  it  Is  t»)  en.itale 
the  President  to  lower  taxes  when  a  reces- 
sion occurs,  to  act  aj»  a  boost  for  our  econ- 
omy But  when  in  hl.story  li;us  the  pi'Wer 
to  tax  ever  been  arcompaiiled  by  a  reduction 
in   taxes^      Never       It   has  always  resulted   m 

bi.>o8tS 

Our  Congressmen  are  elected  by  us  In  our 
respective  districts  They  are  more  "Irx-al  ' 
pet)ple  and,  coming  up  for  election  every 
2  vears  they  are  more  mindful  of  what  the 
people  w.mt  They  are  more  prone  to  heed 
tlie  demands  of  the  petvpie  than  can  one 
person  in  the  White  House,  surrounded  by 
bureaU'-rats.  w^iose  only  Interest  is  to  tax 
.i:;d   t,ix   .md  elect   and  elect  and   elect 

Congress  sh<juld  ne-.  er  surrender  its  Juris- 
ilii-tion  over  taxes  It  should  never  delegate 
lU'hority  to  one  man  or  to  another  branch 
oi  Ctovernmerit 

The  taxpayer  can  be  compelled  to  pay  his 
taxes,  but  he  Cannot  C()rn[>el  his  Cuaerninent 
to  stop  useless  sp>endlag  and  b.ilatice  the 
budget  But  a  concerted  efTort  by  a  Kirge 
niimtjer  of  t.ixpayers  cm  stop  it  if  it  Is  up 
to  Congress  If  (jiir  spending  continues  un- 
abated, the  taxpayers  will  be  compelled  t*) 
do  something  about  it  to  save  themselves 
from  C"to\ernment  serfdom  Atid  its  later 
than  our  Government  officials  would  have 
us  think  This  is  one  Congress  the  people 
need   to   watch — and  clgeely 

Evidently.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr  Howard 
Grossman,  the  editor  of  the  Salem 
L^'ader,  has  not  been  won  over  by  the 
i-estilts  of  the  p<ipu!arity  ;x)]ls  Ht-  is 
thinking,  as  are  millions,  about  the  di- 
rection our  Nation  is  taking  rather  than 
the  cut  of  any  man's  suit  or  the  chic 
desun  of  any  woman's  dress  or  coiffure 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  editorial  in  the 
Versailles  R»-piiblican  What  is  this 
-super  boom     the  editor  talks  abouf 

There's  at  least  one  place  where  a  super 
b<x>m  Is  underway  It  s  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  disclosed  In  the  Presidents  re- 
cent message  to  Congress  Unfortunately 
It  8  a  boim  that  the  Uixp.iyers,  Including  tax- 
payers-to-be, not  yet  born,  will  have  to  piy 

Federal  spending  for  the  year  will  pass 
$90  billion,  a  new  peacetime  record  Next 
year's  budget  deficit  will  exceed  $5  billion 
regardless   of   what   the   President   says 

Were  &upp<,ised  to  be  prepared  to  m.ike 
sacrifices  in  the  name  of  national  defense  and 
of  national  survival  When  will  Wiishington 
provide  even  a  minor  eXiunple'  Not  until 
the  [leopie  vote  "no  "  to  candid. ites  and  public 
officials  wh(j  prt)mote  higher  taxes  by  advo- 
cating give-away  programs  financed  by  t.ix- 
paymg  dollars 

Instead  of  giving  up  saying  there  is  noth- 
ing you  can  do,  start  writing  your  Con- 
gressman, or  someone  else's  if  you  don't  like 
yours    and    tell   him   whi«t    you   think 

Apparently,  Mr  Speaker,  someone 
forgot  to  tell  this  editor  to  pay  attention 


only  to  thr  flowery  rhet<yrlc  from  the 
Whiti"  HouAC  to  which  we  gre  tregted 
from  time  to  time, 

The  Mitchell  Tribune  gditor  take*  g 
dim  view  of  medical  egre  for  the  gged 
proiKxaU  and  other  economic  proposals 
of  admlnutratlon : 

Today  we  are  bealeged  on  every  tide  by 
projjonenta  of  aomethlng  for  nothing  The 
siren  song  of  the  welfare  ttate  Is  heard 
in  ever-increasing  volume.  With  no  thought 
for  the  ultimate  cvst  or  the  weakening  efTect 
on  the  moral  fiber  of  our  people,  supporters 
of  larger  and  larger  Government  benefits 
plunge  merrily  on 

We  believe  it  Is  high  time  people  took 
a  kK)k  at  the  facts  for  themselves,  rather 
than  liave  tliosc  facts  misinterpreted  by 
others  to  serve  their  own  ends 

Hemember  the  only  money  available  for 
di.siributlon  from  Washington  Is  the  monev 
that  has  already  been  extracted  from  those 
who  labor  in  our  facLt)rle8  and  offices  and 
on  our  farms  The  money  to  support  these 
1  rogram.s  comes  from  you.  There's  a  hand 
m  your  wallet 

■■■yo  1  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by 
discouraging  thrift  You  cannot  strengthen 
the  weak  by  weakening  the  strung.  You  can- 
not help  the  wage  earner  by  pulling  down 
the  w.ige  payer  You  cannot  further  the 
brotherhixxl  of  man  by  encouraging  class 
hatred  You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  dis- 
couraging the  rich  You  cannot  establish 
Sound  security  on  borrowed  money.  You 
c.mnoi  keep  out  of  trouble  by  spending  more 
tliaii  you  earn.  You  cannot  build  character 
and  courage  by  taking  away  a  man's  Initia- 
tive and  indei)endence  You  cannot  help 
men  permanently  by  doing  for  them  wha* 
they  could  and  should  do  for  themselves.  ' 
.^brah.im  Lincoln 

In  reaching  back  into  history  for 
words,  I  think  no  better  job  could  have 
bt-en  done  than  that  performed  by  Lowell 
Davis,  editor  of  the  Mitchell  Tribune, 
when  he  quoted  Lincoln's  words  of  100 
years  ago. 

L»'l  us  look  now  at  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  with  high  circulation  in  my 
district — the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times- 
Star 

.^t  the  t»jp  of  ilie  congressional  work  sched- 
ule 18  dramatic  reminder  that  the  national 
debt  limit  does  not  limit  the  national  debt 
The  Govenunent  Can't  pay  Its  bills  and 
ran  I  even  borrow  enough  under  the  present 
iimlt  of  $298  billion 

In  this  emergency  Chairman  Harrt  F 
Byru  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  is 
trying  dramatically  to  alert  an  electorate 
which  has  tolerated  the  big  spending  proj- 
ecti  of  pressure  groups,  even  when  there  \f 
no  money  to  pay  the  hills. 

As  he  says.  '  Tliis  financial  emergency  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  Government's  con- 
tinuing failure  to  exercise  reasonable  finan- 
cial discipline 

"It  Is  nr)t  neces.sary  to  be  an  expert,"  says 
Senator  Byrd  u.'  rec()gnl7e  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  spend  and  spend,  U«x 
and  tax  .md  IXTrow  and  borrow  muth 
longer " 

The  ln>>vlt.able  end  result  Is  more  Inflation. 
plus  weakening  of  the  dollar  in  world  affairs 
plus  ri.sini;  crisis  In  our  balance  of  Interna- 
tional p.iyments,  plus  further  drain  on  our 
gold  reserves. 

There.  Mr  Speaker,  are  editorial  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  from  five  news- 
papers— all  known  for  their  moderate 
editorial  approaches.  None  castigate- 
none  calumniate — none  throw  political 
barbs  All.  however,  express  one  feel- 
ing—a   growing    trepidation    that    our 
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Nation  i«  being  wegkened  danserotigly 
by  di«aatrottf  fiacai  pollcle*. 

All  hit  at  on«  thane— thgt  the  time 
riuA  come  for  the  Oovemment  grgvy* 
train  to  be  stopped  degd  in  it«  trgcka 
before  it  runs  ua  all  over  the  brink  of 
tiu-  financial  cliff  and  into  the  abyM  of 
national  bankruptcy  and  economic 
di.saster. 

It  is  this  sort  of  opinion  which  is 
coming  from  the  grassroots,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  this  sort  of  opinion  which 
should  be  listened  to  and  heeded  by 
every  Member  of  this  House  and  by  the 
executive  department  as  well. 


Proposed  New  Agency  Would  End  tfome 
Rule 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  22.  1962 

Mr  BARING  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  have  inserted  in  the  Concres- 
sioNAL  Record  a  letter,  and  attached 
article  from  Nation's  Business  of  No- 
vember 1961,  which  I  sent  to  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate.  I  feel  very  concerned 
about  this  issue  and  believe  my  letter 
and  enclosure  should  be  published  so 
that  the  people  of  this  country  can  draw 
their  own  conclusions: 

Congress  or  the  UNrreo  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC,  January  15.  1962. 

De.\k  Colleague:  I  am  enclosing  a  reprint 
of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1961  issue  of  Nation's  Business  and  which 
peruiins  to  certain  legislation  before  the 
Congress;  namely,  H.R.  8429  and  S.  1633. 
Both  of  these  bills  propose  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  Both  bills  have  been  reported  out 
of  committee  and  will  soon  be  scheduled  for 
floor  action  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House 

As  you  may  know.  I  am  a  great  believer  in 
States  rights,  and  I  am  flrmly  convinced 
that  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  result  In  too  great  a  concentra- 
tion of  power  within  the  proposed  new 
Department.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  new 
Secretary  and  his  staff  would  administer 
their  responsibilities  and  duties  with  integ- 
rity and  sound  Judgment;  however,  there  is 
a  grave  possibility  that  ultimately  this  newly 
established  Cabinet  post  would  attract  those 
with  more  selfish  motives.  Should  this 
come  to  pass  and  should  the  proposed 
Department  become  Infiltrated  by  people  of 
questionable  motives,  the  best  Interests  of 
our  Nation  could  be  severely  Jeopardized. 
the  proposed  new  Department  would  effec- 
tively put  an  end  to  home  rule  and  States 
rights. 

I  am  afraid  that  those  who  have  projx)sed 
this  centralization  of  control  would  be  the 
first  to  rue  Its  consequences.  A  new  Secre- 
tary of  Urban  Affairs  could  pull  strings  in 
all  of  the  cities  throughout  the  United 
states,  and  then  the  mayors  and  city  offl- 
cials  would  t>e  merely  puppets  directed  by 
the  new  Department.  Power  to  control  city 
governments  would  be  vested  in  Washington. 
People  would  lc»e  personal  contact  with  local 
governments  which  are  most  Intimately  con- 


etmed  wltA  tbelr  welfare.  Tb«  proposed 
new  DepartOMnt  would  bs  powerftil.  and 
no  doubt  tremendously  large  new  spending 
prograau  would  evolve  and  sweep  across  the 
country. 

There  are  too  many  such  progranu  In  this 
country  todajr.  In  my  home  city  of  Reno 
the  urban  renewal  program  haa  reeulted  In 
absolute  chaoe.  It  has  been  labeled,  and 
rightfully  ao,  a  real  estate  man's  delight  be- 
cause it  haa  been  in  the  hands  of  appointed 
ofllciala  rather  than  elected  ofDclals.  This 
natiU"aUy  has  created  a  very  dangerous  situa- 
tion. Hundreds  of  homes  have  been  con- 
demned for  resale  and  profit. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  Nevada  where  I 
represent  an  entire  State,  and  my  people  are 
getting  tired  of  paying  taxes  to  support 
domestic  rat-hole  spending  and  foreign  aid 
giveaway  programs.  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  American  people 
today  feel   the  same   way. 

Frankly,  ^  have  been  worried  for  several 
years  over  an  ever-increasing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
mlnlstrationjB  to  centralize  power  and  con- 
trol in  Washington.  Nlklta  Khrushchev  said 
3 '2  months  before  his  visit  to  the  United 
States.  "We  cannot  expoct  the  Americans  to 
Jump  from  capitalism  to  communism,  but  we 
can  assist  their  elected  leaders  in  giving 
Americans  :  maU  doses  of  socialism,  until 
they  suddenly  awal^en  to  find  they  have 
communism." 

Big  government  and  centralized  control  Is 
certainly  leading  this  Nation  into  socialism. 
I  have  opposed  many  so-called  liberal  bills. 
I  consider  H.R.  8429  and  S.  1633  to  be  by  far 
the  most  liberal  proposals  ever  introduced 
into  Congress.  I  feel  that  since  1932  the 
Congress  has  departed  far  too  far  from  the 
basic  principles  set  forth  In  the  Constitution 
of  this  country,  and  fear  and  frustration 
have  been  emt>edded  in  the  hearts  of  its 
people.  The  truth  has  been  withheld  from 
the  j)eople.  They  have  Ijeen  encouraged  to 
dig  holes  in  the  ground  for  shelters  and  bury 
themselves  like  moles  to  escape  annihilation. 
Would  It  not  be  better  for  the  press  and 
public  officials  to  question  what  would  hap- 
pen to  the  Russians  if  our  missiles  were  to 
land  on  Russian  soil.  We  are  not  a  Nation 
of  cowards.    Let  us  keep  America  American. 

Let  us  turn  again  toward  those  basic 
Jeffersonlan  Democratic  principles  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded  and  resist 
that  Influence  expounded  by  Khrushchev. 
Let  us  preserve  States  rights  and  lessen  the 
tendency  to  turn  to  central  government  for 
every  fringe  benefit.  Let  us  remember  that 
statement  made  by  an  American  patriot  fol- 
lowing the  Revolutionary  War,  "Millions  for 
defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute."  Let 
us  give  our  children  as  much  if  not  more  of 
what  America  stands  for  than  that  which  we 
received  so  that  they  may  have  an  Incentive 
in  life  and  the  will  to  continue  to  fight  for 
those  principles  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
built.  Let  us  turn  from  vast  spending  pro- 
grams to  building  a  strong  basic  economy  in 
this  covmtry  for  oiu-  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  to  enjoy. 

I  wish  you  would  read  the  accompanying 
reprint  and  then  I  know  that  In  all  good 
Judgment  H.R.  8429  and  S.  1633  will  be 
defeated. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  S.  Baring. 
Congressman  for  Nevada. 


Washington  Reaches  roR  Your  City  Hall: 

Proposed   New   Agency   Would   End   Home 

Rule 

Control  of  city  governments  could  move  to 
Washington  if  Congress  votes  next  year  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing. 

It's  likely  your  city  would  then  t>e  less 
responsive  to  yotir  individual  needs.  You 
would  lose  personal  contact  with  the  level 
of  government  which  affects  you  most. 


The  new  Cablnet'lerel  sfeney  Is  recom* 
mended  by  the  Kennedy  adminlstraiimi, 
strongly  backed  by  city  oiBelals  and,  among 
others,  the  AFV-CIO. 

By  e»tttblUhlng  a  direct  line  of  communi- 
cation from  the  mayor's  oflllce  to  the  center 
of  the  Federal  Governnient,  It  would  soon 
become  the  most  powerful  and  expensive 
Cabinet  poet.  The  authority  of  Governors, 
State  legislatures,  and  other  local  levels  of 
government  would  l>e  demolished. 

Although  the  backers  of  the  proposed  de- 
partment put  most  of  their  stress  publicly 
on  the  need  for  Federal  coordination,  plan- 
ning, and  research,  they  have  In  recent  years 
been  In  the  forefront  of  every  fight  to  enlarge 
present  Federal  welfare  programs — housing, 
urban  renewal,  community  facilities,  water 
treatment  plants,  airports,  schools. 

They've  battled  vljgorously  to  get  Uncle 
Sam  deeply  Involved  in  dozens  of  new  areas: 
Helping  depressed  communities,  combating 
Juvenile  delinquency,  expanding  public 
health  facilities,  modernizing  and  renovat- 
ing hospitals,  subsidizing  commuter  facili- 
ties, acquiring  park  lands.  They've  sug- 
gested the  Federal  Government  take  on  such 
other  chores  as  helping  cities  to  relocate  in- 
dustry, planning  public  worlts,  fire  preven- 
tion, even  snow  removal. 

Opponents  of  the  new  department  put  its 
real  purpose  bluntly:  To  presstire  within  the 
administration,  with  Congreaa,  and  with  the 
public  for  big  new  spending  programs  the 
cities  have  long  wanted. 

MOST   EXPENSIVE    DEPAXTMENT 

"To  say  that  the  bill  merely  conveys  status 
to  the  present  hotislng  agency  without 
transferring  any  functions  In  or  out  of  the 
agency,"  say  five  Republican  members  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Committee, 
"only  describes  the  first  step  of  the  long- 
range  strategy — a  strategy  apparently  de- 
signed to  bring  the  solution  of  the  day-to- 
day problems  of  community  life  under  the 
direction  of  centralized  government." 

Declares  a  minority  report  by  two  south- 
ern Democrats  and  two  Republicans  on  the 
Senate  CK>vernment  Operations  Committee; 
"A  department  of  Government  which  will 
carry  out  the  functions  envlaloned  by  the 
suppMDrters  of  (this)  plan  will  be  the  most 
powerful  cabinet  post — and  It  *wlll  be  the 
most  expensive." 

The  fight  for  the  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs has  been  gathering  momentum  in  re- 
cent years.  President  Elsenhower  resisted 
It,  warning  that  "nothing  la  really  solved, 
and  ruinous  tendencies  are  set  In  motion, 
by  yielding  to  the  deceptive  halt  of  the  easy 
Federal  tax  dollar." 

But  the  1960  Democratic  platform  and 
Democratic  presidential  candidate  John  F. 
Kennedy  made  the  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs a  key  campaign  promise. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Kennedy's  election,  some 
of  his  advisers  started  having  second 
thoughts  on  the  Idea,  and  wished  the  ad- 
ministration weren't  committed  quite  so 
flrmly,  but  It  was  too  late — particularly  in 
view  of  the  way  the  blg-clty  leaders  had 
delivered  votes.  The  administration  last 
spring  recommended  the  plan,  the  two  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committees  held  hear- 
ings, and  both  approved  the  measure.  It  is 
ready  for  floor  action  early  next  year  in  both 
Senate  and  House. 

The  proposed  bilt  would  set  up  a  new  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing.  It 
would  Immediately  absorb  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  including 
the  Public  Housing  Administration,  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration, Community  Facilities  Admin- 
istration, and  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation. 

In  addition  to  administering  these  existing 
housing  programs,  the  new  department 
would  be  directed  to  study  and  advise  the 
the  President  on  new  problems  In  housing 
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and  urban  development,  provide  technical 
assistance  to  SUtes  and  cities,  encourage 
comprehensive  State  and  local  plannlnjf  on 
community  development,  and  coordinate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  pro-ams  f^  urbftn 
aid. 

The  bill  has  been  caught  in  a  ^liijht  rro-^- 
nre  because  all  Indications  are  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Intends  to  appoint  as  Secre- 
tary ijf  the  new  department  his  present 
Administrator  of  the  Houslni?  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  Robert  Weaver  Mr  Weaver 
would  thus  become  the  first  Nei^ro  Cabinet 
member,  and  this  prospect  has  obliged  s<>me 
southerners  who  might  ordinarily  have  sup- 
ported the  new  department  to  oppose  It  At 
the  same  time  this  prospect  h;us  brought 
support  for  the  bill  from  s<^.me  Republicans 
Who  might  otherwise  have  opposed  the  de- 
partment but  now  fear  being  pl.tced  in  an 
antl-clvll-rlghts  position.  Unless  Its  oppo- 
nents rally  between  now  and  the  time  the 
bill  will  be  voted  on  In  early  1962,  the  odd* 
strongly   f.ivor   Its   enactment. 

Establl.shment  of  the  new  department 
would  c!lma.t  a  trend  that  has  been  grow- 
ing steadily  In  recent  years-  a  trend  of 
cities  turning  to  Washington  for  financial 
help 

City  officials  claim  this  Is  the  nat'-iril  re- 
sult of  the  Nation's  increasing  urbanization. 
Today,  they  point  out.  s<jme  70  percent  of  all 
Americans  live  In  about  200  metropolitan 
areas,  and  practically  all  fu'ure  U  S  popula- 
tion growth  is  ext)ected  to  be  In  urban  are-.u"? 
These  new  metropolitan  areas  they  C'aitii;UP. 
expand  rapidly  across  city,  county,  and 
State  Ut.es.  Their  needs  for  new  and  en- 
larged local  services  outstrip  the  availability 
of  local  taxes,  the  argunieiit  g(*s 

So  they  turn  to  the  States,  and  what  do 
they  find'  According  to  city  officials,  they 
find  a  legislature  whose  membership  wsts  set 
back  In  the  days  when  the  Suites  were  pre- 
dominantly rural  rather  th.in  urban  areas 

Even  where  the  SL<ites  are  sympathetic,  the 
clues  say,  they  have  run  out  of  resources  or 
lack,  the  power  to  do  anything  for  metro- 
politan arciis  that  cut  across  State  bound- 
aries. 

S"')  the  answer  is  to  turn  to  the  Federal 
Oovernm.ent 

Sponsors  of  the  bill  suiigest  that  ail  they 
want  for  the  cities  Is  the  same  sort  of  repre- 
sentation other  groups  already  get  They 
say  the  Agriculture  Department  represents 
the  farmers,  the  Commerce  Department 
represents  business,  the  Labor  Department 
represents  workers,  but  no  one  represents 
the  city  dwellers 

CJver  and  over  they  promi.se  tluit  the  rmly 
purp<j»e  IS  to  coordinate  a.'.d  help  pi. in.  "No 
new  pr'igrtims  would  be  established  by  the 
bill,  nor  Would  existing  provisions  uf  sub- 
8ti\ntl'.e  law  be  altered,  '  the  official  Sena'e 
report  on  the  bill  goes  out  of  its  way  to 
pri^claim. 

"There  Is  considerable  research  be.ng  car- 
ried on  today."  asjserts  Mayor  Richard  Daley 
of  Cluciigo,  but  such  studies  are  nvade  In 
bits  and  piet-es.  Ttie  results  are  often  nut 
widely  publicized,  and  a  P'txleral  dep.irtnient 
could  not  only  develop  itjj  ovi  n  progr.un  of 
essential  information  but  would  have  chan- 
nels available  to  distribute  t>iis;c  research 
studies  to  city,  county  and  State  officials.  " 

E)ec:.ires  .Senator  Joseph  Clark,  Pennsyl- 
vania Democrat  ajid  Senate  sponsor  of  the 
r,ew  department  State  or  city  officials  with 
complaints  will  have  someone  to  wh.>m  to 
turn,  A  ;  >cal  ofB.lal  with  ,iii  mq'iiry  *;.!  be 
able  to  get  one-stop  service  insteiid  of  being 
bucked  aro  ind  from  one  Federal  agency  to 
another 

Not  only  do  the  bills  spons<  rs  protest  their 
Innocence  of  ne-*-  .spending  alrn.s  thev  assert 
It  will  make  things  more  efficient  ami  even 
more  eccjnoinical 

Senator  Kenneth  Ke.\tinc  New  Y  irfc  Ke- 
pubUcAn.  .uioiher  sponsor,  argues  The  cre- 
ation   of    a    :.ew    department    to    deal    with 


urbfvn  problems  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  Fetieral  Government  Is  gotn«  to  spend 
more  money  By  bringing  to^fether  under 
one  department  a  number  of  separate  agen- 
cies th  It  now.  In  many  cases,  overlap,  we 
may  ac  ually  be  able  to  realize  considerable 
s.ivings  " 

But  )pponen'.3  remain  skeptic. i!  They 
point  U'  'he  p  -St  history  of  r;ew  dep.ir'ments. 
whl>-h  rapid! v  become  atlvix-afes  and  lobby- 
ists within  the  Ciovernment  for  the  eroups 
thev  represent  the  Atfricultti.'e  Department 
fighting  for  bigger  farm  spending,  the  I^ibor 
Department  pushing  for  more  sp«'ndii:>?  f t 
workers,  the  Department  of  He.ilth.  Educa- 
tion, ar  d  Welfare  constantly  suppxirtlng  en- 
larged -lutlays  In  lUs  are. is  Appropriations 
for  the  Uepirtment  of  Health  Education  and 
Welfare,  tlie  newest  Cabinet  i>rv^t,  have 
Jumpe<l  from  .s.>meth;ng  under  $2  bllMon  In 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1953.  to  more  than 
$.5  8  bi.i'.n  m  the  ye.ir  ended  June  30  I'Jfll 
while  cvlllan  employment  In  the  iigency  h.is 
climbed  from  S(.me  36 /i'K)  workers  to  almost 
63  20O 

I*  s    :  ir    mure    than    history    and    normal 
bureaU'-ratlc    trends    that    worry    the    opp>o- 
nents  of   the   Department  of  Urban    Affairs 
They're  more  cor.cerned   over  the  records  of 
the  chief  backers  of  the  new  department 

The  "  W'j  main  sp'n.sors  the  .^nIer!••nn  Mu- 
nlclp.il  As.";octatl on  and  the  I' S  Conference 
of  May  Ts  last  year  a^ked  the  Democrn'lc 
ar.d  Republican  nomiiuifing  r'>n\en*ions  '  i 
adoot  urban  affairs  planks  "end'  r^Ing  the 
principle  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  as  an  ap- 
j)ropr!ute  meth'Xl  thr  lUgh  which  tUe  Ni- 
tional  G<ivernment  with  Its  broadly  based 
tax  refources  can  fulfill  Us  duties  and  ohli- 
gatiin-!    in    helping   Ifical    governments   " 

Specifically,  the  proposed  plank  railed  f  t 
Feder.il-clty  cooperation  on  "'urban  renewiil. 
highwiys,  mass  transit,  alriwrts  water  .sup- 
ply air  pollution.  Juvenile  delinrpiency  hos- 
pital con-itructlon.  atomic  enerey,  civil  de- 
fence nrea  redevelopment,  paymeri's  in  lieu 
of  fKixes.  and  public  works  "' 

In  almost  every  bill  considered  by  C"n- 
gresri  this  year  In  the  welfare  field,  the«e 
gruii^i},  fought  for  enlarged  programs  For 
example,  they  called  for  a  5-year  pr'igram  of 
9\0<)  million  a  year  for  atrpxirt  help,  with 
the  .\f!ml!ilstratj'r  havlni;  far  m  re  leeway  In 
the  tv  ie  "f  projects  'o  be  helped  The  previ- 
ous p!')gram  was  163  million  a  year  Con- 
gress authorized  a  new  program  of  $75  mil- 
li'  II  a  year  for  3  years 

The  National  Hou.slng  Conference  urged 
that  fl  billion  a  year  be  voted  Indefinitely 
fir  urban  renewal;  Congress  actually  voted 
$2  billion  for  a  3-  to  5-year  period 

Congress  authorized  $75  million  of  aid 
f  T  commuter  facilities  and  *50  million  of 
Federnl  help  for  cities  to  acquire  open  spaces 
fT  parks  recreation  conserratl'n  and  scenic 
areas,  the  urban  groups  .suggested  a  $500 
million.  10-year  program  of  transportation 
help  iind  a  $500  million,  5-year  program  of 
open  f  pace  support 

City  officials  urged  not  only  continued  and 
enlarged  aid  for  new  hospital  construction 
but  a  $150  million  annual  prci^am  'o  mod- 
ernize and  renovate  older  hospiuis  The 
municipal  groups  led  a  succes.sful  fight  for 
m  .re  than  double  past  Federal  spending  for 
c;mmunlty  health  services  and  facilities 

Advocates  of  the  Urban  Affairs  Departnient 
hive  supported  new  programs  of  Federal 
spending  some  large  some  small  to  com- 
bat air  pollution,  provide  speci.il  housing 
f'>r  ninonty  group  members,  build  arterial 
s'reets  construct  libraries  and  cultural  facil- 
ities, subsidize  public  works  pLmning  and 
help  ;n  locating  and  relfx-.^ting  industry 

The  International  A.sso<lation  of  Fire 
Fighters  even  argued  that  '  tlr''  prevention 
m  this  day  and  age  is  no  longer  solely  a 
mntter  ol  l(x;al  concern,  but  Is  a  seri'  us 
na'i  jnal  problem."  and  urged  the  Federal 
Cruvertunent  to  provide  tcchnltal  its.-.i.st.ir.(e 
and  planning  aid  t(j  local  ojmniunities  m 
this    rield     help    st md.irdire    equipmeiir    ,in,t 


appliances,  and  promote  regional  and  Inter- 
state ctM  .[Juration  among  Ore  departments. 

ICEED  TO  ctrr  DXTicrr 
-There  Is  a  steady  stream  of  ploua  prot- 
estations In  Goveriunent,"  says  the  Senate 
minority  report,  that  we  need  to  cut  down 
Uie  dcUcit  and  the  public  debt,  but  we  will. 
In  one  sweeping  gesture,  create  a  Goliath 
which  will  drain  our  Treasury  and  which  will 
keep  a  w.itchful  police  eye  on  every  urban 
community  and  its  citizens,  planning,  spend- 
ing directing,  until  citizens  will  not  call  city 
hall  when  streets  need  repair  or  a  water  main 
needs  replacing,  but  will  notify  their  C'tin. 
gressman  to  contact  the  Cabinet  memlxr 
h.indiing  such  prublenis,  beeklng  repairs  ai.d 
serv  ices  " 

Establishment  of  the  Urban  Ailalrs  De- 
partment. opfKjnents  predict,  will  encour.ige 
groups  p'dshlng  other  new  departments  tj 
lobby  for  their  IntercsU  within  the  Govern- 
ment. Bills  already  are  pending  to  set  up 
a  do/en  other  new  C.ibliiet  posts,  rangiiik; 
Iri'tn  I  I>p,irtment  of  TYansporlatlon  and  ,i 
Dep.irtnient  of  Science  to  a  Department  o.' 
Peai.e  and  even  a  Department  of  Public 
Relations, 

C)pp<inents  U'^e  other  powerful  argumei.T.s. 
t."j.  To  the  c<'ntentloii  of  the  bills  backers 
that  they  want  c(.)ordinallon.  the  opponents 
point  out  that  two  Federal  agencies  con- 
tributing from  hall  to  two-thirds  of  all  re.si- 
dentlal  niortg.ige  financing  are  omitted  from 
the  new  department  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Bo.irds  and  the  Veterans"  Administration 
The  bill's  critics  suggest  these  have  been  de- 
liberately .jmitted  lor  the  time  being  to  avi-iid 
-stirring  up  opj»>)Pltion  from  veterans  aiul 
housing  groups,  but  that  (nee  the  bill  is 
p.issj'd.  tiie  new  ligency  will  grab  for  them 
The  .«..inie  .irgiiment  Is  m.ide  about  m.iny 
other  programs  which  logically  could  be  ex- 
pected to  go  Into  the  new  dep.irtment  but 
which  are  bel!;g  left  for  the  present  In  other 
a/eiK  les 

I'i.u-T  while  tlie  sponsors  proclaim  they 
w.int  to  give  city  officials  one-stop  fervite 
la  W  lAliington.  they've  carefully  left  In  ex- 
isting dep.irtmenfs  a  long  list  of  urb.m 
progr.uns  ranging  from  roads  and  airports  to 
schixils  and  Water  pollution  treatment 
facilities 

The  bill's  backers  h.ive  fur  the  most  part 
been  carefully  guarded  In  public  about  pro- 
gram.! ih.it  might  later  be  tr.insferred  to  the 
new  dep.irtment,  but  every  once  In  a  while 
stinie  clues  are  dr(;pped.  Thus  Representa- 
tive J  AHTHia  YoiNGE*.  the  California  Re- 
public.m  who  was  one  of  the  department  s 
flr-,t  proponents,  told  the  House  Government 
t>peraHons  C<jmmlttee  that  he  thought  such 
progranis  as  helping  cities  to  fight  smog 
and  polluted  water  'would  be  Inclutled 
normally"  In  an  Urban  Affairs  Department 
and  that  aid  fur  education  "ctjuld  well  be 
tr.iii.sferred   to   Ihla   new   department." 

When  the  bill  s  adherents  argue  that  cities 
deserve  Cabinet  representation,  opponents 
couiiter  that  (jther  Cabinet  members  su.h 
as  the  Attorney  Gener.il,  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Secretary  of  Health.  Kducatlon,  and  Welfare 
and  others  already  serve  urban  Interests,  ami 
ih.il  this  new  department  would  be  the  firs! 
setup  on  geogr.tphic  r.ither  than  function.il 
lines 

rhey  suggest  that  cities  should  use  the 
faciUiies  of  existing  departments  and,  if 
something  more  Is  needed.  It  could  be  piu- 
vided  by  a  cixjrdmating  official  In  the  Budget 
Bureau  ur  White  House  without  any  huge 
new  bureaucracy  set  up  to  lobby  for  new 
s(>ending  CiUes  can  do  far  more  to  help 
theni.«-elvrs  solve  what  are  and  must  remain 
prlmnrlly   local   problems. 

Finally,  opponents  make  a  major  stand  cti 
tlie  argument  that  the  new  departmei.t 
Wo  lid  undermine  the  traditional  American 
Federal  svsteni  Cities,  they  say,  would  turn 
more  and  more  to  the  Ceiiiral  Government 
bypassing  State  and  other  local  units  The^e 
wi  ukl     iifrophy     and    ultimately    the    cities 
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Themselves   would    be   iwallowed    up   by    the 
feritral  Government 

"A  [xiwerful  Cabinet  department  of  this 
type  would  tend  to  weaken  existing  relation- 
ships between  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions and  would  materially  accelerate  the 
dependency  of  local  government  upon  the 
National  Government."  the  executive  com- 
mittee (  f  the  Ciovernors'  conference  declared 
in  op|)osing  the  proposed  new  department. 

CITIES     MIGHT    DOMINATE 

Siud  the  National  Association  of  County 
Officials  "We  feel  establishment  of  such  a 
d'-partment  may  well  empower  large  metro- 
politan cities  t<i  deal  directly  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  bypassing  not  only  the 
Slates  but  k>cal  communities  as  well;  Those 
of  us  at  the  local  government  level  have  grave 
concern  that  the  prt. posed  department,  once 
.set  up.  might  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
nietropoliUm  core  cliy  to  the  extent  it  would 
be  In  a  pii.snion,  because  of  Its  close  ass.jcla- 
tKjii  with  the  Federal  Government,  to  domi- 
nate other  local  municipalities  which  operate 
contiguously  to  or  within  the  periphery  of 
the  core  city's  metropolitan  area" 

The  Senate  minority  refx)rt  warns  that  "a 
line  of  communications  will  be  set  up  di- 
rectly from  the  city  mayor's  office  to  the 
center  of  the  Federal  Government  County 
commissioners.  State  legislatures,  Governors 
will  be  Ignored"  And  as  for  the  cities  them- 
.selves,  "If  Washington  pays  the  bill,  Wash- 
ington win  direct  the  action  More  than 
hopscotchlng  over  State  and  county  govern- 
ment this  new  department  can  eventually 
nullify  local  city  go\ernment  " 


Naval  Reserve  Excellence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN   rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jannarv  22.  1962 

Mr  HAI.PERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  Piesident  of  the  United 
States  is  caUing  up  citizen  reserves  to 
strengthen  our  re.sistance  to  Communist 
aggression,  we  may  well  proudly  note  the 
outstanding  achievement  of  one  Naval 
Reserve  Unit  from  my  home  area  of 
Queens  County,  New  York,  Surface  Divi- 
sion 3-76. 

I  was  honored  to  be  present  on  Novem- 
ber 14th  last,  when  this  achievement  was 
recognized  at  ceremonies  attended  by 
hmh-ranking  military  and  civilian  lead- 
t'ls.  at  the  Whitestone  Naval  Reserve 
Center,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 

1  his  unit,  comprised  of  12  officers  and 
186  enlisted  men.  won  not  only  the 
coveted  Porrestal  Trophy  as  the  best 
•N'aval  Reserve  surface  division  in  the 
couiilry.  but  al.so  three  other  regional 
Hiul  national  awards  for  attaining  the 
highest  p.oflciency  and  mobilization 
readiness  standards,  in  competiton  with 
177  similar  divisions  throughout  the 
Inited  States.  This  award  is  based  up>on 
achievement  in  the  areas  of  on-board 
strength,  attendance  at  drills,  active 
duty  for  training,  petty  officer  participa- 
tion and  advancement  in  rating.  It  Is 
also  notable  that  the  companion  White- 
.stone  unit.  Surface  Division  3-77  at 
White.stone,  placed  second  in  this  na- 
tional competition. 


We  must  take  our  hats  off  to  the  able 
commanding  officer  of  the  winning  unit, 
Comdr.  Joseph  C.  Boyd,  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve.  He  is  one  of  our  com- 
munity's finest  citizens  and  one  of  the 
Navy's  finest  officers.  Comdr.  A.  D.  Oder, 
the  commanding  officer  of  Battalion  3- 
22,  under  which  the  two  award-winning 
divisions  operate,  is  likewise  to  be  highly 
congratulated.  This  is  the  third  year 
running  that  he  was  either  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  winning  surface 
division  or  of  the  battalion  under  which 
the  winning  division  operated. 

Credit  should  likewise  go  to  Comdr. 
G.  B.  Love  joy,  who  heads  the  Whitestone 
Naval  Reserve  Center,  and  his  active 
duty  station  personnel,  whose  splendid 
support  of  both  Whitestone  surface  divi- 
sions was  an  essential  element  in  placing 
them  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

Commending  Commander  Boyd  and 
his  unit,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
wrote : 

That  your  division  has  achieved  top  hon- 
ors nationally  Is  a  tribute  to  the  total  effec- 
tiveness of  the  division's  operations  and  to 
your  own  devotion  to  duty,  professional  com- 
pentence,  and  leadership  ability.  Besides 
achieving  a  commendable  honor,  you  and 
your  men  have  served  your  country  well  in 
increasing  the  mobilization  readiness  of 
your  command  and,  therefore,  the  defense 
posture  of  the  Nation. 

Adm.  George  W.  Anderson.  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  in  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulations to  Commander  Boyd,  said: 

1.  too.  am  indeed  proud  that  you  are  being 
honored  in  this  manner,  not  only  because  of 
the  spirit,  loyalty,  zeal,  and  devotion  to  duty 
which  won  you  this  distinction,  but  also 
because  you  represent  a  strong  and  dedicated 
force  which  Is  so  vital  to  the  Navy  and  to 
our  country  In  these  critical  times. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  3d 
Naval  District,  Adm.  George  Wales,  like- 
wise expressed  his  "well  done,"  which  is 
the  Navy's  highest  compliment. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  our 
Naval  Reserve  is  strong  and  alert  and 
standing  by  in  readiness,  and  I  cannot 
but  feel  proud  that  the  best  imits  come 
from  my  home  county  of  Queens. 

I  hope  that  the  Navy  will  give  merited 
recognition  to  these  dedicated  officers 
and  men  who  have  done  so  well,  and 
on  whom  so  much  depends. 


Washington   Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  22.  1962 

Mr.  ALGHR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  newsletter  of  Janu- 
ary 20,  1962: 

Washington  Report 
(By   Congressman    Bruce    Algeb,    Fifth    Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
The  U.S.  budget  fiscal  year  1963  (July  1962 
through    June    1963).    a    summary    of     the 
President's    recommendations    for    expendi- 


tures and  estimation  of  receipts,  reached 
Congress  this  week.  Previously,  as  usual, 
each  department  and  agency  submitted  re- 
quests for  money,  based  on  fulfilling  exist- 
ing law,  previously  passed  by  Congress  and 
reflecting  additional  proposals  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  proposes  and  Congress 
disposes.  So  now  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  will  make 
their  respective  studies  and  findings,  and 
present  appropriation  resolutions  which 
Congress  will  trim,  add  to,  or  defeat. 

Some  of  the  Ironies  and  faults  of  our  sys- 
tem include;  (1)  Thjre  is  little.  If  any.  real 
liaison  between  congressional  committees 
relative  to  any  sort  of  spendlng-income  blue- 
print, including  the  budget.  Rather,  it  Is 
a  piecemeal  operation.  (2)  Government 
agencies  pad  their  requests  knowing  Con- 
gress will  trim  to  show  fiscal  responsibility 
and  frugality.  Result  is  confusing — more 
is  spent  than  ever  before  but  is  less  than  re- 
quested, so  Congressmen  can  have  It  both 
ways.  (3)  Backdoor  spending,  direct  auto- 
matic withdrawals  from  the  Treasury,  violat- 
ing constitutional  procedures  of  going 
through  congressional  committees,  now  ac- 
count for  one-fifth  of  the  budget  ($20  bil- 
lion last  year  thot-gh  the  President  requested 
$29  billion).  (4)  There  is  no  constitutional 
limitation  to  spending  not  exceeding  income. 
The  Chief  Executive  merely  estimates  the 
anticipated  receipts  but  proposes  the  spend- 
ing of  whatever  amount  he  desires. 

The  budget  is  not  a  reliable  guideline, 
therefore,  for  these  reasons  and  others,  but 
it  Is  a  semblance  of  one.  So  we  should  note 
these  particulars:  (1)  The  cash  budget  shows 
proposed  spending  of  $114.8  billion  (not  <92.5 
billion  of  the  administrative  budget),  and 
estimated  receipts  of  $116.6  billion  (not  $93 
billion);  (2)  the  estimated  receipts  must  go 
up  $11  billion  in  the  administrative  budget, 
$14  billion  in  the  cash  budget  Just  to  break 
even  That  means  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, total  U.S.  business  Income,  must  Jump 
from  till?  approximate  $520  billion  level  of 
1961  to  the  forecasted  $570  billion  or  Fed- 
eral tax  income  will  fall  short  and  thus 
create  a  deficit.  (I  predict  a  deficit  this  year 
of  several  billions  at  least.)  (3)  Additional 
expenditures  most  assuredly  will  be  asked 
by  the  President  as  the  year  progresses.  (4) 
In  our  most  prosperous  year  (a)  no  provision 
is  being  made  to  reduce  our  gigantic  debt 
on  which  interest  cost  alone  will  be  over 
$9  billion;  (b)  no  tax  reform  and  cuts, 
needed  so  badly,  such  as  depreciation  reform 
and  reduction  of  each  bracket,  are  planned. 
Indeed,  the  Korean  wartime  taxes  are  being 
asked  for  extension  again.  Ftu-ther,  tax 
increases  are  in  prospect  as  well  as  postal 
rate  increase. 

This  budget  signals  a  rocketing  into  fur- 
ther Government  tax,  spending,  and  con- 
trol. The  Fabian  Socialists  surrounding  the 
President  obviously  do  not  believe  in  individ- 
ual Initiative  and  freedom  from  tax  and 
Government  regulation.  Fortunately,  Con- 
gress has  the  option  of  cutting  the  spend- 
ing, and  the  people  can  Influence  Congress, 
If  not  the  Presidential  aids. 

The  Dallas  Federal  Building  was  omitted 
from  the  budget,  although  approved  and  re- 
approved  by  the  House  and  Senate.  An  over- 
sight, of  course,  since  the  yearly  rentals  now 
paid  exceed  the  cost  of  the  new  building  by 
an  estimated  $990,000  a  year.  The  adminis- 
tration, pledged  to  fiscal  responsibility,  can- 
not afford  to  overlook  this  economy.  Nor  is 
the  convenience  of  central  location  to  citi- 
zens and  Federal  personnel  to  be  overlooked, 
I  have  called  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Appropriation  Committee  chairman  and 
ranking  members. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  has  the  resp>onsibillty  for  botli  House 
and  Senate  of  originating  all  revenue  meas- 
ures; that  Is.  tax  bills.  Colncidentally.  the 
key  proposals  of  the  President's  program  will 
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come  be.' )re  this  25-mrtn  comniif '>e  Texxs 
Is  fortunate  to  have  two  members  on  this 
key  rominittee^with  the  Demorralic  e!ec- 
Uoii  ":'  CiARK  Thompson— Joining  me  The 
len'.ative  liiieiip  of  bills  includes,  first,  the 
Presidrnts  lu-poiiit  lax  proposal,  publu- 
iussidUttnce  wel.'tire  chiink;es,  trade  and  t.irirls 
e.xtenfcion  and  alteration,  public  debt  in- 
crease, and  medical  care  for  the  atjed  under 
sot-ial  seturity  As  I  see  It.  elements  in  all 
five  of  these  violate  con.stitutional  principles 
and,  th'-refore.  must  be  even  more  clostly 
examined,  i  See  last  weeks  newsletter.  Algtr 
seven-ptjint  positive  program  » 

The  weekly  television  series  this  year  will 
Include  Ways  and  Means  Committee  person- 
nel to  ir.form  further  Dallas  con.^tltuenti  and 
Lii.xpayeri 

Am  ;ng  CoNCREssioN.M.  Ricord  st.itement-i 
1  pre-iented  this  week  Is  the  danger  confront- 
ing all  U  S  citizens  In  the  ruht  oi"  as6.><.la- 
tion  as  found  In  private  clubs  If  GLivern- 
ment  can  prescribe  such  association  logically 
there  ran  be  no  freedom  of  assoclat;  n  left. 
Including  within  the  home. 

Additional  levc'.slatlon  I  shail  support  this 
year  i  bev^nd  Alger  bills  already  in  the  hop- 
{)eri  are  li)  US.  withdrawal  from  the 
L'nlted  Nations  i2i  Withdrawal  of  U.S. 
subbldy  jf  Communist  prop.i^anda  distribu- 
tion In  the  United  States.  (3)  Foreign  aid 
only  to  nations  (  f  free  people,  with  demo- 
cratically chosen  governrr.ents  (and  then 
only  on  a  self-help  basis).  (4)  Withdrawal 
of  US  recognition  of  any  nation  taken  over 
by  the  Communist  conspiracy:  Yugoslavia, 
Poland,  etc  f5i  Reinstate  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine In  this  hemisphere  i6)  Reunification 
of  all  C'rermany  (7)  Protection  for  US. 
citl2'^ns  throTi^hotit  the  w<or!d  from  b<xllly 
harm  and  their  proper'y  fr  ^m  expropria'ton 

To  all  mv  constituents  I  want  It  clearly 
iinderst'vid  that  I  shall  con  time  to  defend 
my  proclaimed  legislative  principles,  in  terms 
of  the  great  Issues  of  the  dav.  asking  no 
quarter,  giving  no  quarter  I  shall  not  en- 
(Pige  In  personal  recrlmlna'i  ns  nor  at- 
tempted character  assassination  I  shall 
protect  all  taxpayers  In  my  district  my  State. 
and  the  Nation  from  the  sel.'ish  desires  of 
any  Individual  pressure  group  or  groups 
that  want  their  way  In  Federal  aid  or  con- 
trol, but  are  unmindful  (Intentionally  or 
unintentionally  I  of  what  is  best  for  our 
Nation  as  a  whole.  This  course  of  conduct 
alone  will  pre«ierve  our  Republic  In  a  de- 
mocracy and  the  self-respect,  dignity  and 
freedom  of  our  people  The  contrary  course 
will  only  downgrade  our  form  of  Govern- 
ment and  our  free  society.  If  not  destroy  it 

So  It  l8  in  keeping  with  this  pohcv  that 
I  believe  It  IS  vital  that  the  poopif  kn^w  and 
unders^lnd  the  voting  records  K^i  kev  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  a  guide  to  the  libenl  or 
conservative  complexion  of  the  two  parties. 
I  Inserted  a  comprehen.sive  report  In  the 
Congressional  Record  this  week,  not  to 
challenge  the  right  of  a  Member  to  vote  his 
convictions  but  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
fusion which  exists  In  the  minds  of  some 
because  the  waters  are  often  muddied 
Copies  of  this  report  are  ava.l.ible  bv  writ- 
ing  my   o.Tire 

BILLS       INTROCrCKD       BY       CONl.REiiSM  AN       BRfCE 
ALCEE,     1ST    SESSION,     87111    CON0RES.S,     1 9G I 

There  are  several  approaches  a  Member  of 
Congress  may  u.se  in  iiitroduclng  legislation 
Some  believe  it  is  more  effective  t.i  be  ide:;'i- 
tied  with  a  volume  of  bills  and.  therefore 
they  sponsor  measures  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects rhey  incre,Lse  the  total  by  cosponsur- 
ing  bills  with  which  they  are  sympathetic 
and  by  introducing  companiMn  bills  ou  the 
Biixjie   subject. 

My  .*ri  appn.,i.  h  is  to  limit  the  intn^luc- 
tlon  of  bills  to  those  reflecting  the  basic 
principles  in  which  I  IjeUeve.  the  strength- 
ening of  constitutional  gov-rr.ment  and 
the  rights  and  Ubertles  of  tiie  people  I 
coBponsor  legislation  or  introduce  companion 
bills  only  when  I  believe   that  by  attaching 


my  name  to  such  a  biil  I  can  m.iterlnUy 
fiLTther  its  cause.  Consequently,  the  meas- 
ures I  personally  introduce  are  carefully  se- 
lected according  to  this  formula  and  are 
strictly  limited  in  number  I  do,  if  c<)urse 
work  closely  with  Memt>ers  who  sjx'nsor 
bills  in  whlcli  I  believe  tli  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  \1\  by  testilying  before 
other  committees  and.  (3i  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  do  all  p^isslble  to  hflp  get 
them  enacted 

In  my  ripinlon,  this  Is  the  manner  In  which 
I  CT^n  be  m.jst  effective  as  a  legislator  It 
shovild  be  kef)t  in  mind  to<i  In  a.ssessing  the 
success  of  a  Representative  l:i  affe'  ting  the 
enactment  of  legislation,  that  it  Is  accepted 
practice  in  the  House  for  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  handling  the  bill  to  attach 
his  own  name  to  It  when  It  Ls  re{xjrted  from 
his  committee. 

In  order  to  keep  you  Informed,  I  am  In- 
cluding, herewith,  n  list  of  the  public  bills 
and  restiUitions  I  Introduced  In  the  1st  ses- 
sl'in  of  the  87th  Congress 

HJ  Res  11  Calling  for  a  constitutional 
areiendment  wiilch  would  m.ike  it  mandatory 
to  balance   the   Federal   budget  each    year. 

H  J  Res  158  Seeking  a  constitutional 
ami-ndment  which  would  prohibit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  engaging  in  business 
in  competition  with  private  enterprise. 

H  J  Res  448  A  declaration  by  the  .Ameri- 
can people  that  the  Government  pursue  sin-h 
policies  its  will  Insure  a  vlrti>ry  over  the 
worldwide  Communist  conspiracy 

H  R  21'00  Cosponsored  with  Congres-sman 
Sid  Heriong.  of  Florida,  and  Congres.sman 
Howard  Bakfr  of  Tennessee  for  amending 
the  Intern. il  Revenue  CVide  to  bring  alxiUt 
personal   income  and  corporate  tax  reform. 

H  R  4573,  H  R  8407  To  make  lab-ir  unions 
suhjpct  to  antitrust  law  The  second  bill 
(  H  K  8407 )  is  an  amended  versloti  of  the 
first  to  clear  up  any  misunderstanding  a.s  to 
interpretation 

HJ  Res  512  Calling  fir  an  amei.dment 
to  the  Constitution  to  protect  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  by  prohibiting  treaties 
which  will  supersede  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States       i  The  Brlckcr  amendment  i 

And  others  of  more  specific  nature  dealing 
with  particular  problems  within  the  friimc- 
work  of  these  same  basic  beliefs 


Addrett  by  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane  Before 
the  National  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc. 


FXTF.N'SION   OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

■    f      M\.SSA(   m  SETTS 

IN   IHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\  riVES 

Monday.  January  22.  1962 

Mr  LANE  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following'  addre.s.s  which  I 
had  the  honor  of  i;iv;n,'  before  the  Na- 
liona:  Lrtii.slative  Committee  of  the  Vot- 
eran.s  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A  ,  Inc  . 
on  January  2J,  lt>62: 

Mr.  ChiUrman  Melvin  D  Eddy,  natlon.il 
legislative  director.  J..>hn  B.ushara.  Sr  .  na- 
tional commander,  Michael  J.  Dwyer.  na- 
tlon.il research  cr.nsultant,  George  LaVurce, 
department  of  M.^ssachusetts  commander, 
and  all  department  commanders,  members 
of  the  National  Legislative  Ccmmittee  of  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  USA  .  Inc. 
and  Invited  and  distinguished  guests  friend.s 
of  the  Veterans  of  World  W.vr  I,  may  I  cxrend 


to  yi'Ur  nktiona]  comm.mder.  John  Ba.sh.i.'.i, 
Sr  .  my  sincere  thanks  and  gra'elul  appre- 
ciation for  the  kind  invitation  exteiiU'<l  • 
me  to  s(M-uk  before  this  N.aional  Legi.sl.itr,  e 
Committee  ul  the  Veterans  of  World  War  1. 
U -S  .\  ,  inc.  at  this  niceling  here  at  the 
Bellevue  Hot«l  In  W.u.hlngton   this  morning. 

I  have  had  the  gre.it»-st  respect  and  ad- 
miration fur  yuur  nation. ti  tifBt-uUs  and  leg- 
islative ofllclaU  for  their  work  and  their  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  your  org.iiiiz  ition  riot  only 
dtiring  the  past  ye.ir  but  l;i  ail  previoiis 
years  They  have  wo:ked  untiringly  and 
unselft.shly  In  behalf  of  n  it  (>n;y  the  (.rtjani- 
zatlon  and  the  veterans  of  W' Tld  W.ir  I 
but  the  veterans  of  all  wars  here  In  the  N.i- 
tlon.U  Capital  They  h.ive  presented  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  a  constructive  and 
Worthwhile  program  which  warrants  the  se- 
rious consideration  of  each  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  US  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  U  .S  Senate  In  behalf  of  legislation  to 
benefit   these  veterans 

It  is  difflrult  to  understand  why  one  ad- 
ministration after  another  In  Wa.-shlngt"!!! 
suddenly  becomes  economy -minded  when- 
ever the  subject  of  veterans'  pensions  comes 
up  for  conslder.\tlon 

On  the  other  h.iiid  their  generosity  can 
hardly  be  restrained  when  i*  comes  in  giving 
out  foreign  aid. -on  which  the  Unl'ed  States 
has  spent  more  than  SI'Kj  billion  since  World 
War  II 

Now  mf*t  of  us  agree  tint  foreign  aid  us 
es.scnM.il  for  the  strei.g' l:enlng  of  the  free 
world  Sfime  of  those  bUllona.  however 
have  been  given  to  Communist  Viy5')slaTia, 
Commtinl.st  Poland,  and  to  RO-c«ne<l  neutral- 
ist nations  wh.o  take  ir  money  and  then 
support  the  Coninjuni.-.Ui  in  the  United 
Nations 

Recently,  our  Governintnt  indicated  that 
It  w^.uld  ask  smaller  appr-prlntions  for  the 
Department  of  Health.  EdU'-.itlon  and  Wel- 
fare, and  would  cut  bark  on  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  o|>eration  of  the  Pure  Ftxxl  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  would  curtail  on 
cancer    rese.irch. 

At  the  some  time,  It  projvised  that  the 
United  States  should  underwrite  half  r!  the 
•200  million  bond  Issue  to  save  the  U  N. 
organization  from  tln.mclal  c-lap^r  No 
mention  was  made  of  exerting  pres.surr  on 
the  S<'vlet  Union  and  s.  .me  other  nations  to 
pay  up  Uieir  dues  to  the  United  Nations. 
which  would  make  this  extra  gift  on  our 
part    unne<re.ssary 

.^galn.  no  one  cjuestion.s  the  nee<l  to  main- 
tain a  strong  defense  force  Of  the  $50 
billion  spent  each  year  for  national  security 
a  few  billion  Could  be  salvaged  for  aher  pro- 
grams through  better  j)l.innlng  and  better 
management 

The  callup  of  120.000  reservists  and  N.i- 
tlonal  Guardsmen  Is  a  c.i.se  In  point.  Thin 
will  cost  several  hundred  million  doll.ars. 
with  the  prospect  that  these  men.  most  of 
whom  had  alre.idy  served  a  tour  of  active 
duty,  win  be  released  later  on  this  year 

The  .\rm\  h.is  had  the  honesty  to  admit 
its  mistake  There  was  faulty  paperwork 
that  cau-sed  hardship  ca.ses,  a  lack  of  medical 
care  and  houMng  in  some  cases,  .md  f.ml'y 
distribution  of  eijuipmcnt 

Wh.it  the  reservists  and  m.iny  i'Ikt  Amer- 
icans could  not  understand  was  why  these 
men  were  mr-billzed  for  the  second  time, 
while  millions  of  y^amg  men  who  had  never 
'served  their  country  Vkf-rc  av.ulable  through 
sele<  tlve  service. 

These  an-  some  ex.miples  of  the  executive 
dfp-.trtmenf s  witf^tel  ulnes.s  on  .some  programs, 
while  It  pract.res  jX'nnypliicUlng  eccjiiomles 
at  the  exi)t;n&e  of  the  veterans  Field  con- 
tact ofnces  of  the  Veterans"  Admuilrilratlon 
have  been  closed  d'wn. 

The  legl.^Iatlve  branch  of  our  Government 
must  sh.ire  re.spons.billty  with  the  ixecut.ve 
branch  for  these  shortcomings. 

In  most  of  the  States,  persons  on  public 
welfare  receive  as  much  as  $100  per  iii'inlli. 
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p.nd  are  provided  with  hospital  and  medical 
care  By  contrast,  the  Federal  Government 
fhows  less  cnnsldiratlon  for  the  veterans  of 
W  irld  War  I  Many  ol  them  never  received 
di.sablllty  comp>!nsatlon.  They  suflered 
hardship  and  dlsaDllitleB  that  they  could  not 
prove  as  service  connected  because  the  Gov- 
ernment was  cure  ess  In  maintaining  health 
records  covering  their  time  In  military 
service. 

•  Now  that  our  comrades  have  reached  the 
average  age  of  67.  too  many  of  them  have 
no  social  security  protection,  or  only  qualify 
for  limited  beneh's.  To  support  themselves 
they  nui.>-t  depend  on  a  small  non-servlcc- 
connected  pension  of  $66  15  or  $78  75  a 
month,  with  the  exception  of  some  who, 
under  the  law  which  became  effective  July  l, 
1960  are  entitled  to  a  little  more.  World 
V.'ar  I  widow.'",  again  with  some  exceptions, 
are  receiving  pensi'Mis  limited  to  $50  40  per 
month 

We  have  justiv^e  and  precedent  on  our 
-■■ide  In  advocating  a  $100  a  month  pension 
It  all  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their 
widows,  with  Income  limitations  high 
enotjgh  to  provide  them  with  security  and 
dignity  In  their  years  of  retirement. 

More  than  15,000  of  our  comrades  are 
prussliig  away  each  month.  If  our  Nation 
Is  to  provide  a  decent  measure  of  security  for 
veterans  of  World  Wr.r  I,  as  pr'X'f  of  its  grati- 
tude, and  to  bring  hapjilness  to  their  last 
few  years    It  mtist  act  without  further  delay. 

Over  200  000  mt'-nbers  of  World  War  I  Vet- 
rrans  of  the  USA  .  tinited  and  determined, 
remind  the  Congress  that  April  7.  1562.  will 
mark   the  45th  anniversary  of  World  War  I. 

As  a  member  of  Lawrence,  M.i^s  ,  B.irracks 
126  I  shall  wf  rk  with  you,  and  with  my  com- 
r.ides  of  World  War  I  in  the  Congress,  to  per- 
suade my  C(->lleae\ii>s  In  Washington  th.Tt  this 
Is  the  year  to  ena-t  H  R  3745  Into  law,  and 
other  bills 

The  main  objective  of  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  U..S  A.  Is  to  secure  the 
enact.ment  of  a  service  pension,  consistent 
with  the  prnsi  ms  that  have  been  awarded  to 
the  veterans  of  previous  wars. 

We  have  precedent  and  Justice  on  our  side 
In  asking  Con|,Tes.s  to  vote  for  H  R.  3745.  In 
that  bill  we  provide  reasonable  ceilings  on 
adult;  .n.i:  Income.  In  recognltlm  of  the  fact 
that  the  jienslon  itself  Is  the  Irreducible 
minimum  for  those  of  our  comrades  who 
must  dcpci;d  up-n  it  alone  to  support 
then-.Sflves 

In  speaking  to  the  department  command- 
ers from  every  .State  who  form  our  national 
legislative  committee.  I  do  not  have  to  re- 
peat the  reasons  Justifying  a  service  pension 
for  all  q\Killfying  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
Neither  you  nor  I  have  any  Illusions  about 
the  dlfflcu:tles  of  the  fight  ahead  of  us.  But 
we  shall  go  forward,  more  than  200,000 
stronp.  certain  that  our  cau'e  Is  right,  and 
confident  of  eventual  vlf-t  ry  »ov^ard  enact- 
ment of  our  pens;  "n  bill. 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day 


K-XTr-:NSK:>N  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

.  OF    MIJUIG.VN 

I.N   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  HEPREyExNTATIVES 

Monday,  January  22,  1962 

V.  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michlrran,  Lucien  N. 
Nrnzi,  addrcs.scd  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
rjmmiiLce  of  America,  Inc..  Hamtramck 
■ind  northern  Detroit  branch,  on  the 
44ih  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
rendeiicc  Day. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  Congressman  Nedzi's 
thoughtful  remarks  in  the  Congression- 
al Reookd: 

Ukrainian  Independence  Day 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  here  to- 
day to  share  with  you  this  observance  of 
the  44th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation 
of  Independence  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic. 

Probably  r.o  ethnic  proup  within  the  So- 
viet Union  has  suffered  more,  suflered 
longer,  and  resisted  harder  than  the  Ukrain- 
ians. The  wall  which  today  divides  Berlin 
dratnatlzes  to  the  world  the  oppressive  na- 
ture of  the  Soviet  state.  A  fact  not  nearly 
as  well  known  Is  that  40  million  people  of 
the  Uliralne  have  been  walled  in  for  over  40 
years. 

In  my  Judgment.  It  Is  the  duty  of  Anicri- 
c;i.n  Government  officials  to  speak  soberly  r.nd 
fairly  about  the  realities  of  the  world  poli- 
tics. They  should  not  raise  false  hopes  in 
the  course  of  once-a-ycar  speeches.  Free- 
dom for  the  Ukraine  docs  not  appcir  within 
reach,  short  of  an  all-out  nuclear  war  which 
no  responsible  person  advocates. 

Is  there  any  hope,  then,  or  anything  that 
an  be  done?  Yes.  We  live  In  days  when 
enormous  social,  economic,  political,  and 
scientific  forces  are  at  work,  shaking  our 
universe  to  Its  foundations.  What  appears 
liopeless  today  may  become  possible  tomor- 
row. There  may  be  light  at  the  end  of  the 
long,  dark   tunnel. 

History  teaches  us  that  the  spirit  of 
freedom  cannot  be  starved.  The  will  to  re- 
sist is  a  stubborn  thing.  Three  centuries 
iigo  the  Ukraine  was  Independent  and  com- 
paratively rich.  Then,  despite  hundreds  of 
years  of  domination  by  the  Russian  and 
Austro-Hungarlan  Empires,  the  hunger  for 
freedom  was  maintained,  Ukrainian  culture 
and  language  w.as  preserved,  the  nationalist 
drive  remained  alive.  In  1918  freedom  was 
briefly  achieved  and  Independence  declared. 

But  the  freedom  of  a  nation,  when  newly 
achieved,  is  often  as  delicate  as  a  new-born 
baby.  It  needs  time  to  strengthen  itself 
.igainst  outside  dangers.  Precious  time  was 
denied  to  the  Republic  of  the  Ukraine. 
Hunger,  disease,  subversion,  and  war  choked 
this  young  nation  and  tragedy  was  the 
result. 

We  know  that,  despite  constant  persecu- 
tion, the  restless  Ukraine  still  causes  the 
fioviot  Union  much  concern.  The  Russians 
admit  It.  Khrushchev,  at  the  1956  Party 
Congress,  disclosed  that  Stalin  even  con- 
sidered total  physical  extermination  of  tlie 
Ukrainian  people. 

These  40  million  people  need  a  voice. 
Groups  such  as  yours,  good  and  worthy 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
have  given  them  a  voice.  And  that  voice  is 
not  forlorn.  The  world  saw,  in  the  highly 
agitated  Russian  reaction  to  the  Captive 
Nations  Resolution  of  July  1959  which  in- 
cluded the  Ukraine  for  the  first  tinie,  that 
a  tender  nerve   had   been   struck. 

In  this  country  we  sometimes  give  the 
Communists  more  credit  than  they  deserve 
in  the  arts  of  propaganda  and  diplomacy. 
Although  we  have  our  problems  in  Uie  Congo, 
Berlin.  Lnoe,  and  South  Vietnam,  the  Soviets 
have  their  problems,  too.  They  are  not  10 
feet  tall.  Their  e.Torts  to  penetrate  Africa 
have  been  largely  unsuccesEfui;  they  face 
contlnuoiis  crises  In  agriculture;  Internal 
dcx;trlnal  disputes  are  shaking  the  Red  bloc 
to  lis  roots;  ar.d  satellite  ar.d  captive  nations 
are  restless  under  governments  which  rule 
by  force  rather  than  persuasion.  Let  It  not 
be  forgotten  that  45  percent  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  made  up  of  non-Russians. 

Our  observation  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day  la  a  valuable  thing.  On  this 
day  { 1 )  we  show  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
that  they  are  not  forgotten;  (2)  we  keep 
raith  with    what   la  morally   right;    (3)    we 


reaffirm  the  principle  of  self-determination; 
and  (41  we  help  remind  the  newly-emerg- 
ing nations  of  Africa  and  Asia,  whose  leaders 
are  often  unfamiliar  with  all  but  recent  his- 
tory, that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  the  last  big 
remaining  colonial  empire  on  earth. 

In  doing  these  things  we  serve  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  share  this 
occa.tion  with  you. 


Analysis  of  the  American  Economy  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Donglai 
Dillon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  22. 1962 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  thorough  and  bal- 
anced analysis  cf  the  present  status  and 
future  prospects  of  the  American  econ- 
omy, I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
remarks  of  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dil- 
lon, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the 
1962  Savings  Bonds  Conference  on  Jan- 
uary 19, 1962: 

RFM.^RKS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  DOUCLAS  DlLI.ON, 
t^ECSETARY    OF    THE    TRE.\SURT,    AT    THE    1962 

Savings  Bonds  Conference,  Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel,  W.^shington,  D.C,  January 
19,  1962 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  in 
the  savings  bonds  program.  We  value  it  as 
one  of  the  Treasury's  most  Important  tools 
in  managing  the  public  debt,  as  well  as  a 
most  effective  way  of  encouraging  Individ- 
ual citizens  to  share  In  the  financial  affairs 
of  Government.  It  is  also  one  of  our  coun- 
try's most  successful  volunteer  undertakings. 
Through  the  years.  It  has  enlisted  tlie  patri- 
otic support  of  hundreds  oX  thousands  of 
people,  under  the  leadership  of  distin- 
guished individuals  like  yourselves.  With 
your  help,  the  savings  bonds  program  will 
make  an  ever  greater  contribution  to  the 
economic  strength  we  urgently  require  to 
fulfill  the  heavy  responsibilities  history  has 
thrust  upon  us. 

Our  economic  pwllcy  plays  a  vital  role  in 
meeting  thc^e  responsibilities,  for  it  will  de- 
termine whether  the  future  finds  us  wei.k  or 
strong — idling  along  at  half  speed — or  run- 
ning at  full  throttle,  powered  by  our  tre- 
mendous productive  potential. 

To  achieve  that  potential,  our  Immediate 
economic  goals  are  these: 

First,  to  reduce  unemployment.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  the  misery  and  waste  of 
h;.\ing  a  large  part  of  our  labor  force  idle. 

.Second,  to  reach  a  rate  of  economic  growth 
sufficient  to  assure  Jobs  for  the  millions  of 
workers  entering  the  labor  market  In  th** 
years  ahead,  to  guarantee  to  our  citizens 
the  benefits  of  a  tlirlvlng  economy,  and  to 
build  the  capacity  to  meet  ovir  International 
oblifjatioiis. 

Third,  to  eliminate  the  deficit  In  our  In- 
ternational balance  of  payments,  and  Us  ac- 
com.panying  gold  loss,  for  a  sound  dollar  is 
as  essential  abroad  as  It  Is  at  home. 

And,  finally,  to  maintain  reasonable  price 
.sta-bility,  so  that  our  citizens  may  enjoy  the 
full  fruits  of  their  savings,  so  that  our  eco- 
nomic gains  r.re  not  wiped  out  by  inflation, 
and  so  thf^t  our  goods  can  compete  success- 
fully In  world  marketplaces. 

We  made  considerable  progress  over  the 
pact  year  toward  these  objectlvee.  At  the 
close  or  1961,  our  domestic  economy  reached 
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record  highs  In  terms  of  Rruss  natiMiirti  prod- 
uct, personal  moome.  industrial  prxluc'.  n, 
and  manufacturers'  sales  and  new  Mrders 
Unemployment  has  finally  begun  Ui  drop, 
and  we  expect  It  to  decline  further  m  the 
m.inth.s  ahead.  Our  gold  loss  In  1961  was 
Jusr  half  the  1960  figure,  the  basic  deficit  In 
our  balance  i>f  payments  was  cut  by  two- 
thirds,  and  the  overall  deficit  by  more  than 
a    third 

rj-'ese  gams  were  achieved  In  g"<>d  meas- 
ure bc'cause  our  flsc.U  and  nuinet.iry  poli- 
cies were  geared  to  the  recjuiremeiits  of  last 
years  recession  and  early   rec'ivery 

Largely  because  of  increased  defense  needs, 
coupled  with  recession -level  revenues,  our 
national  budcf-  was  in  dftlcit  a  di'fi''!t  that 
bc<-aut.e  of  the  recession  w  .is  both  accept- 
able and  inevitable  However  the  economic 
growth  forecast  for  19«2.  with  resulting 
higher  re'. t-iiufs.  makes  it  both  desirable  and 
possible  b.irring  unpredictable  internation- 
al emergencies — to  achieve  a  fully  balanced 
budget:  in  fisc.il  year  1963  as  the  President 
h.is  recoinmciKled 

One  of  our  most  urgent  n.itional  needs  Is 
a  heavily  accelerated  flow  of  private  liuest- 
ment  into  prcxiuctive  channels  A  balanced 
budget,  stimulates  such  investment  because 
It  makes  It  unnecessary  for  the  Government 
to  tap  the  savings  and  credit  that  would 
otherwise  be  available  for  private  Invest- 
ment A  balanced  budget  also  facilitates  the 
task  of  our  monetary  authorities,  who  strive 
to  assure  an  adequite  supply  of  funds  for 
private  investment  at  'he  same  time  that 
they  guard  against  inflation 

Our  policy  of  bal. Hiring  the  budget  and 
simultaneously  stimulating  the  tl  w  of  funds 
into  private  channels,  reflects  our  firm  be- 
lief that  Government  spending  is  not  a  Siit- 
Isfactory  substitute  for  private  investment 
We  l(K)k  to  prlv.tte  funds  to  finance  the  new 
factories,  new  tiHils,  and  new  machinery  that 
create  more,  better,  and  cheaper  goods  A 
substantial  and  irtrreaslng  flow  of  private 
Investment  is  essential  to  ectHiomlc  growth 
In  our  free  society 

It  Is  disturbing,  therefore,  that  our  pres- 
ent level  of  Investment  is  far  from  adequate 
Over  the  past  decade,  nearly  all  of  'he  ma- 
jor Industrial  nations  of  the  free  world  had 
a  substantially  higher  rate  of  domestic  in- 
vestment than  the  I'nited  States  Further- 
more, their  ratio  of  productive  investment 
to  total  output  has  been  growing  where  i.s 
ours  h.us  been  declining  Investment  sparked 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  Japan  and  the 
Common  Market  countries  r.f  Western  Eu- 
rope by  rontributiiiK  to  rapid  modernization 
of  productive  machinery  and  equipment 
More  modern  equipment  means  more  effl- 
cient  prod'iction,  and  lower  unit  cost-  hence 
more  com.petitlve  capacity  As  a  result, 
friendly  foreign  nation.s  are  providing  In- 
creasingly st.ff  Competition  f.ir  American 
manufacturers,  both  here  and  abroad 

F.jr  the  future  then  a  m,iJor  goal  of  our 
economic  policy  is  a  sharply  increased  level 
of  prc>ducti. e  private  in-.e.stment ,  bec.tusc  it 
will 

Help  our  balance  of  p.iyments  by  making 
our  manufacturers  more  competitive,  thus 
Increasing  our  export  surp'.us 

Help  speed  economic  growth  by  Increasing 
our  priKtuc'.  .e  capacitv 

Help  reduce  unemployment  by  providing 
more  Jobs  as  new  m.irke's  cre.ite  new  de- 
m.md,  and  increased  research  and  technology 
p.'netrate  new  manufacturing  frontiers 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  heavier  In- 
vestment win  help  to  maintain  price  stabil- 
ity through  lower  protluctU'n  costs  and 
higher  priKluctlvlty 

In  addition  to  presenting  a  balanced 
budget,  we  are  al.so  prop.vsing  ch mges  In  our 
t.ix  ire.itment  of  depreci  itlon  U)  stimulate 
bu.siaess  mv^srment  in  productive  muhinery 
and  equipment  Our  program  <•:  deprecia- 
tion reform  involves  both  new  legislation 
and   the   full    u.e   uf   existing   administrative 


ai'li.iruy  On  the  legislative  side,  we  are 
i.sking  for  an  8  percent  lax  credit  for  new 
i!:vestment  In  productive  equipment  On 
•.he  .idministrative  side  we  are  updating  de- 
pre.iatioii  schedules  to  take  account  of 
teclmoiogicai  advances  which  ha\e  altered 
previous  standards  of  obs. )le.-.cer'.ce  This  Ints 
already  been  largely  accomplished  for  the 
textile  Industry,  and  we  plan  to  announce 
revisions  In  depreciation  guidelines  for  all 
other  major  industries  this  spring 

Such  use  of  tax  policy  to  stimulate  the 
mlKiernl^atlon  and  expansion  of  productive 
equipment  is  a  major  part  of  our  effort  to 
accelerate  the  long-range  economic  growth 
we  need  to  achieve  our  true  potential  and  to 
improve   our   balance   of   payments 

The  heart  of  our  balance  of  payments 
problem  is  this  We  must  gener.-te  i  l.irge 
enough  commercial  trade  surplus  to  counter- 
balance our  essential  expenditures  abroad 
These  expenditures  include.  In  relative  order 
of  magnitude:  First,  the  cost  of  our  military 
forces  overseas;  second,  private  American  In- 
vestment m  other  countries;  and  third,  that 
portion  of  our  foreign  aid  not  spent  here 
for    American    products   or   services 

Our  trade  surplus  -the  excess  of  com- 
mercial exports  over  Imports  of  goods  and 
services — Is  substantial  But  In  recent  years 
It  has  not  been  large  enough  to  offset  the 
balance  of  payments  Impact  of  our  overse;\s 
operations  That  shortfall  constitutes  the 
basic  deficit  In  our  International  pnyments 

Preliminary  figures  Indicate  that  last  year 
our  basic  deficit  was  no  mjre  than  a  tilr't 
of  the  basic  deficit  of  •I  9  billion  In  1960 
and  W.IS  far  below  the  14  3  billion  In  1959 
During  the  first  6  mont^lR  of  1961  we  ac- 
tually ran  a  surplus  m  our  basic  accounts, 
as  lmp<irts  shrank  because  of  the  recession 
During  the  third  quarter,  a  sharp  rise  in 
imp<^)rts  brought  with  It  the  renewal  of  a 
substantial  biuslc  deficit  which  continued  In 
the  final  quarter  f)f  the  year  -although  at  ii 
diminished  rate  With  the  sole  exception 
of  1957,  when  the  Suez  Canal  was  closed 
and  we  exported  unuuil  quantities  of  oil 
to  Europe,  19fil  provided  the  best  record 
since  we  started  running  deficlta  In  1949 
True,  advance  repayments  of  long-term 
debts  -amounting  to  $650  mlUlnn-were  un- 
u.«;ua;iy  large  last  year  However,  the  Im- 
provement was  still  subst.intlal 

Bu"  Improvement  in  our  basic  deficit  is 
n<)t  enough  We  must  bring  It  under  com- 
plete control  so  that  we  can  l<xik  forward 
to  full  balance-  and  to  surpluses  whenever 
they  may  be  required  In  ovir  overall  na- 
tional Interest  We  can  accomplish  this  onlv 
by  enlarging  our  export  surplus,  and  by  re- 
ducing outpayments  when  we  can  do  .»o 
without  curtailing  activities  vitally  Impor- 
tant to  our  Nation's  future 

Our  own  security  and  our  responsibilities 
to  the  free  world  require  us  to  keep  our 
triMips  abroad  We  cannot  endanger  <iur  se- 
curity by  withdrawing  them  In  order  to  bal- 
ance our  International  accounts  But  we 
can  and  must  find  every  possible  way  of 
limiting  or  offsetting  the  dollar  outflr'w  that 
inevitably  accompanies  the  stationing  of 
troops  overseas  We  are  doing  just  that 
through  a  combination  of  economies  and 
cooperative  arrangements  w.th  certain  of 
our  allies  As  a  result,  we  can  look  forward 
to  a  substantial  reduction  In  the  dollar 
drain  of  our  oversea  forces. 

In  the  case  of  private  Investment,  we  d  > 
not  desire  to  reduce  the  flow  abroad  by  Im- 
p..)slng  cintrols  that  would  run  counter  ui 
the  principles  of  free  trade  and  free  compe- 
tition so  basic  to  our  national  purpose  We 
can.  hfjwever,  lessen  the  special  Inducement:^ 
to  American  Investment  in  other  Industrial 
countries  that  are  p.irt  (if  our  present  tax 
system  That  is  why  we  are  urging  tax  legis- 
lation to  minimize  such  incentives 

Although  our  foreign  assistance  programs 
contribute  to  our  annual  dollar  outflow,  they 
do  so  to  a  far  lesser  degree  than  their  over- 
all   ajniHint    mlgti;    suggest       Two-thirds    of 


all  foreign  .iid  txpendltures  are  now  being 
made  here  in  the  UnlU'd  States.  Only  the 
remaining  third  affects  our  payments  (xisi- 
tion  We  are  making  vigorous  eflorUi  to  cut 
the  balance  of  paymenU  Impact  of  foreign 
ecoiionilc  Hid  still  further,  and  we  hope  tu 
gel  It  down  to  approximately  luie-fifth 

In  the  long  run,  however,  the  only  wuy 
to  eliminate  our  basic  deficit  Is  by  IncreaMng 
our  export  surplus  This  will  require  the 
ci,)nibiiu'd  etToris  ol  nianaktcment .  labor,  aiut 
Government  Mana^einent,  and  lah<jr,  niuv 
work  together  to  iisiurc  rcafonable  prue 
stability  so  that  our  exporters  can  maintain 
their  price  competitiveness  and.  we  l.i.i)e, 
improve  It  Industry  must  modernize  at  a 
r,ij)td  rate  I  have  nlre.idy  told  you  wh.it 
GovernnuTil  is  doing  In  the  field  of  deprecia- 
tion reform  t«,)  assist  modernl/at  ion  Gov- 
ernment must  also  help  to  assure  a  oupply 
of  export  credit  to  our  ti.iders  as  good  as 
that  available  to  their  over.'-ea  competitors 
We  will  very  soon  be  m  a  position  tcj  do  so 
for  the  first  time  throU'-;h  the  opirathii;  ol 
an  export  credit  insuranc-c  pri>gram  develi  ptd 
Jointly  by  the  Export-Import  P.ii.k  and  the 
insurani  e  Industry  Finally  American  tnisl- 
nes.s  of  which  only  a  s!i,.r.  1  percei.tage  Is  now 
in  the  export  field  nri.vt  aggre.-siv  ely  search 
out  foreign  trading  opportunities  wherever 
they  may  be  This  Is  in  the  best  tradition  o! 
our  trading  forebears,  and  it  has  never  been 
more  necessary  than  tixlav 

Fortunately,  the  possibilities  for  ln'rc:u>- 
ing  our  oversea  sales  are  excellent  Tin- 
world  \f  entering  an  entirely  new  iradlrg  era 
that  holds  out  great  promise  fr>r  our  ex- 
porters In  the  caf-e  of  i,ur  exUtli  g  markets, 
we  have  only  to  Umk  at  the  scope  of  the  re- 
.•lurger.t  prof-perity  o!  Western  Europe  aiul 
the  emergence  of  the  European  Common 
Market,  to  see  Europe  s  potential  for  our  ex- 
ports And.  ulThouk'h  our  markftji  in  les.s- 
developed  areits  are  linii'ctl  to<l.tv,  as  the.se 
countries  grow  and  pr^A'-per.  thrir  demands 
for  ovir  gtxxls  will  also  grow 

Furthermore  In  Europe  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  thousands  of  American  products 
are  still  virtually  unkn(iwn  American  busi- 
ness Is  Just  beginning  to  probe  huge  p<iten- 
tiiil  markets  for  them  Sui-cess  in  div  cloplr.fc; 
these  markets  will  retjulre  b«  Id  enterprise 
iind  .•■killful  competition 

If  Ameriiaii  bu.'-lne.«s  Is  to  find  new  i  us- 
toiners  In  Europe,  v^e  must  deal  with  the 
Common  M.irket  on  the  matter  of  mutual 
tariff  reduction  Congress  mu«t  grant  the 
President  pow^er  to  neg<,)tlate  ijii  a  broader 
basis  than  present  legislation  allows  If  Con- 
gress falls  to  provide  thi.s  authority,  American 
pri>ducers  will  be  seriou.xly  handlcappetl  In 
their  efforts  to  retain  and  to  expand  their 
shiire  of  this  large  and  rich  trading  area 

Now  let  me  turn  to  our  overall  paymeiit.s 
defiilt.  v^hich  reflects  both  our  basic  defU  it 
and  short-term  ca;)lt.il  fiows  Throui^h  1959 
short-term  flows  were  small  and  usually 
favorable  to  our  balance  oi  payments  'ITils 
was  natural,  since  the  currencies  of  other  In- 
dURtrlull/,ed  countries  were  not  generallv  con- 
vertible, hence,  not  too  attrac'lve  to  forei>;n 
holders  However,  with  convertibility,  nioi.ev 
began  to  flow  from  one  llnanclnl  center  to 
another  In  search  of  hlk'her  Inlere.'t  rates  or 
speculative  profits  The  resvilt  was  a  sub- 
stantial outflow  of  «^hort-term  funds  from 
the  United  States,  which  in  1960  amounted  to 
$2  billion. 

This  large  short-term  outflow  obscured  the 
dramatic  Improvement  in  our  basic  biihince 
during  1960  and  led  to  an  overall  deficit  <  f 
J3  9  billion,  Althou»;h  altered  In  nature. 
substantial  short-terni  outflows  continued 
during  1961 

These  short-term  flows  can  be  caused  by 
various  factors  a  le-ssenlng  of  confidence  or 
disparities  In  Interest  rates  -aa  In  the  fall 
of  1960,  f)r  credits  related  to  trade — as  was 
largely  the  case  this  past  year,  when  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  ovitfl ow  was  In  the  form 
of  bank  loans  to  Jap. in  to  finance  her  gri'w- 
ing  imports. 
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Such  short-term  fl(^ws,  when  carried  to  ex- 
cess, can  be  unhealthy — even  dangerous. 
We  have  worked  hard  to  neutralize  them. 
We  have  held  our  short-term  Interest  ratea 
(it  levels  that  largely  negated  the  attraction 
of  foreign  market  rates.  The  Federal  Re- 
erve  has  increased  the  lecal  limit  on  the  In- 
iircst  that  may  be  paid  on  time  deposits, 
thus  enabling  Ainericiin  banks  to  compete 
more  circclively  with  their  foreign  counter- 
parts. Our  mo6t  recent  step  was  taken  ear- 
lier thi'^  ni  nth  when  the  United  States  and 
nine  otiicr  members  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  agrcd  il'»at  1.6  billion  In  ad- 
dition.il  rc-.ourccs  sliould  be  provided  for 
•t..!.Uby  lend:;  g  i. oinni.tnv  i.'.s  to  the  F^ind. 
Tlie.'^o  supplementary  resrurces  would  be 
used  to  protect  the  world  payiVients  system, 
and  would  be  available  to  the  10  partlclpat- 
,:'.g  countrlefi.  Including  the  United  States, 
One  n^pect  of  our  b,^l'ir^o-of-pTyments 
J  deficit  Is  worth  stressing:  The  balance  of 
payments  is  an  accounting  of  transactloiis 
that  affect  the  gold  and  liquid  liability  of 
the  United  States,  It  does  not  reflect  long- 
term  claims  represented  by  U  .S,  Investment 
.ibroad.  For  the  3  yeiu^s  1958  through  1960, 
:  ir  Instance,  our  payments  deficits  totaled 
$11  billion,  of  which  about  $5  billion  repre- 
.sented  our  gold  losses  and  |6  billion  repre- 
sented liquid  dollar  gains  by  foreigners. 
However,  this  loss  was  to  a  large  extent 
matched  by  Increased  U.S.  holdli.gs  of  both 
short-term  and  lon^-term  foreign  assets. 

Total  foreign  as&ets  and  Investments  of  all 
sorts  in  the  United  States  rose  by  at)out  913 
billion  from  the  end  of  1957  to  the  pnd  of 
1960.  During  the  same  period,  total  U.S. 
Government  and  private  loans  and  Invest- 
ments abroad  (excluding  loans  repayable  In 
local  currei^cy)  Increa-sed  by  about  fl4  5 
billion — a  net  gain  to  the  United  States  of 
$li<,  billion.  However,  we  also  lost  »5  billion 
in  gold  Tluis  our  overall  gold  and  Inter- 
national Investment  position  showed  a  loss 
for  the  3-year  period  of  only  about  13,5  bil- 
lion net.  In  contrast  to  the  deterioration  in 
our  current  {Xksition  of  $11  billion  as  meas- 
ured by  our  b.ilance-of-paymonts  account. 

While  this  demonstrates  that  cur  lor.g- 
torm  position  Is  considerably  stronger  th.Tii 
bHlui.ce-of-p.iyments  figures  alone  Indicate, 
It  In  no  way  reduces  the  Importance  of  put- 
ting an  early  end  to  the  substantial  pny- 
inentfi  deficits  ■»e  h.ive  li.id  since  1343.  We 
must  get  our  current  b.ilance  In  order  so  as 
to  end  the  drain  on  our  gold  stoclos. 

I  have  outlined  the  principal  elements  of 
our  foreign  and  d  jmestlc  e.'onnmlc  policy. 
Our  prospects,  bfith  at  home  and  abroad,  are 
c;  kkI  but  we  have  nuich  to  do  to  Injure  thnt 
they  remain  so. 

At  home.  I  tnlnk  everyone  nrrrees  tliat  our 
first  obligation  is  to  re<lucc  the  unaccrptably 
hl>;h  level  of  unemployment.  To  be  sure, 
for  the  last  2  months,  unemployment  has 
dropped  d  se  to  6  percent,  after  hovering 
near  7  percent  mo^^t  of  the  year.  And  we 
<'\]ipct  1'  to  drop  below  5  percent  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  as  long-range  expansion 
t.ikes  hold.  However,  there  Is  a  hard  core 
of  unemployment  which  continued  expan- 
sion may  not  iv)uch  That  is  why  we  urgently 
need  a  manpower  retraining  b.ll,  to  ease  the 
lingering  luinvm  misery  and  chronic  eco- 
nomic wast?  th.it  such  unemployment  rep- 
resents 

In  nddUlon,  ne'\rly  fi  million  young  }->eople 
In  our  country  are  neither  earning  nor  le.i.rn- 
ing.  This  dismal  fact  Illustrates  the  need 
for  a  Youth  Kmpioyment  Ojiport unities  Act, 
to  Insure  that  such  frightening  w.iste  of  our 
natlor.al  potential  d  'Cs  not  continue. 

And  finally,  although  we  look  for-ward  to 
pr  iFporlty.  we  cannot  gtiarantee  that  there 
will  never  be  another  recession.  To  prepare 
for  that  possibility,  President  Kennedy  has 
asked  f or  three  major  countercyclical  meas- 
ures: broadened  unemployment  Insurance, 
a  standby  program  of  public  works,  and  the 
authority  to  promptly  Initiate   limited  and 


temporary  tax  reductions.  These  are  needed 
In  the  earliest  stages  of  recession — when 
quick  action  can  accomplish  effective  results. 

Tlie  achievement  of  our  economic  goals 
wlU  not  be  easy.  But  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  economic 
viti'.lity  of  a  free  nation,  and  the  value  of 
a  free  enterprise  society  where  labor,  busi- 
ness, finance,  and  Government  work  tc^etber 
within  the  framework  of  a  competitive  price 
system,  responding  to  the  market  forces  of 
supply  and  demand. 

The  stimulus  of  competition  has  brought 
us  the  world's  highest  standard  of  living. 
I^et  us  use  our  economic  strength  to  develop 
our  Nation  to  Its  true  potential,  to  distribute 
the  benefits  of  growth  among  our  people,  and 
to  share  our  way  of  life  with  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  ?.h:j  choo'c  the  p.th  oX  I. ecdom. 


It's  Time  for  Atlantic  Alliance — Two  Re- 
publican! Say  Kennedy  Set  Sights  Too 
Low 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURK  MacGREGOR 

or    MT?rNX50TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

~     Monday.  January  22, 1962 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
conferences  with  government  leaders  in 
Western  Europe  last  October  convince 
me  that  the  issue  of  extension  of  our 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  pro- 
\idcs  both  Congress  and  the  President 
an  opportunity  to  rc-a.^.'=ert  American 
leadership  throughout  the  free  world. 

Senato  Prescott  Bush  of  Connecticut 
and  Congressman  Thomas  Curtis  of 
Missouri  have  made  a  constructive  and 
bold  effort  to  develop  a  much  broader 
approach  than  has  been  evident  to 
date — an  approach  which  does  give  real 
meaning  to  the  critical  need  for  Ameri- 
can leadership. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  for  January  16 
prints  a  synopsis  of  the  comprehensive 
Bush-Curtis  treatise,  and  I  recommend 
it  highly. 
It  s  TIME  roR  Atlantic  Ailiance  -Two  Re- 

ri-EUc,\.Ns  Say  Kennedt  Sets  Sights  Too 

liOW 

(By  Senator  Prescott  BfsH,  Republican  of 
Conn^ctlctit,  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Republican 
of  Missouri,  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy) 

The  President's  a:. bounced  determination 
to  forge  closer  links  between  the  United 
States  and  the  natlor>e  of  'Western  Europe 
merits  the   approval   of   all   Americans. 

Certainly,  we  of  the  Republican  party  are 
fully  aware  of  the  Importance  of  a  greater 
degree  of  unity  and  agreement  upon  com- 
mon purposes  In  the  free  world.  We  are 
ploaf^cd  therefore  that  the  present  admlni.s- 
tratlon  is  continuing  the  effort  m.ide  by  the 
previous  administration  to  achieve  these 
ends. 

Indeed,  we  believe  the  present  admlnl:;tra- 
tlon  may  have  set  Its  sights  too  low.  Has 
not  the  time  now  come  to  work  vigorously 
to  form  a  concert  of  free  nations  within 
which  all  other  freedom-loving  friendly 
countries  and  the  UAlted  States  may  work 
in  harmony  to  counter  the  challenge  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  and  the 
Communist  bloc  satellites? 


Now  Is  the  time,  we  believe,  to  press  for 
the  formation  of  such  an  alliance.  Freed  of 
the  frustrations  which  beset  the  free  world 
In  the  United  Nations,  It  could  accomplish 
much  toward  winning  the  cold  war. 

We  do  not  recommend  abandonment  r-f 
the  United  Nations,  but  it  is  painfully  evi- 
dent that  it  is  an  ineffective  instrument  Jor 
achieving  the  objectives  America  shares 
with  'Western  Europe.  As  a  forum  in  which 
tensions  between  the  East  and  West  may  be 
relieved,  or  in  which  the  newly  developing 
nations  may  voice  their  aspirations,  the  U,\. 
may  continue  to  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

We  share,  however,  the  views  expre  ."^ed 
by  John  J.  McCloy  (the  President's  disarm;  - 
ment  adviser).  Senator  Fulbkicht,  and 
others  that  a  new  alliance  of  free  nations  Is 
r.iieded  to  meet  the  challenge  of  world  c  .:i:- 
munLsm  which  the  U.N.  Assembly  majority 
has  evaded. 

As  a  start  toward  formation  of  such  an 
alliance,  we  urge  the  administration  to  tecrt 
to  expand  the  framework  of  the  Orgr.r.1- 
zation  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Oreanlzation  so  as  to  provide  for  closer  ties 
between  them  and  free  nations  outside  the 
Atlantic  Community. 

The  NATO  treaty  provides,  in  article  2, 
that  members  will  seek  to  eliminate  Con- 
flict in  their  International  economic  policies 
and  will  encourage  economic  collaboration 
between  any  and  all   of  them. 

Here  without  further  ado  or  legislation. 
we  already  have  the  authority  and  founda- 
tion for  wide  economic  negotiation  and  col- 
laboration. The  administration  should  press 
for  full  Implementation  of  this  provision. 

The  Issues  Involved  In  the  administra- 
tion's vaguely-outlined  propoBals  that  Con- 
gress give  to  the  President  new  broad  and 
sweeping  power  to  negotiate  tariff  reductions 
are  of  such  gravity  tliat  partisanship  cen- 
tered on  domestic  political  considerations 
mu.st  be  rigidly  excluded.  These  issues  must 
be  fully  explored. 

It  would  be  extremely  unfortunate  if  the 
debate  on  extension  or  revision  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  were  to  be  conducted  in 
the  black-and-white  terms  of  "free  trade  ' 
versus   "protectionism." 

We  deplore  the  tendency,  already  evidei.t 
In  some  quarters,  to  picture  those  who  re- 
fuse to  accept  blindly  proposals  which  the 
administration  Itself  has  yet  to  specify  as 
.advocates  of  retreating  to  a  Portress  Amer- 
ica, allegedly  cowering  behind  exclusionary 
tariff  walls. 

Major  questions  raised  by  the  subcomnill- 
tees  hearings  Include: 

1.  Is  it  necessary  at  this  time  to  give  the 
President  broad  new  powers  to  negotiate 
tariff  reductions  with  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community    (Common  Market)? 

2.  Can  increased  exports  solve  the  US. 
balance   of   payments  problem? 

3.  Will  American  industry's  ability  to 
compete  really  be  increased  by  inutunl 
across-the-board  tariff  reductions  by  the 
United  St.Ttes  and   the  Common  Market? 

4.  Will  Western  Europe  accept  Increased 
Imports  from  Japan  and  other  low-w\ge 
countries? 

5.  Can  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  ?^ree  on  a  mutual  program  to  p;-,- - 
vide  adequate  m.irkets  for  the  pr-duns  of 
the  developing  tropical  countries— in  Latin 
America  and  Africa? 

fi.  Are  the  United  States  and  Wertern 
Europe  presently  prepared  to  press  for  free 
trade  In  "agriculture  and  In  energy  resource.*;? 

7.  Can  and  will  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  St:.tcs  agree  en  a  Joint  policy  re- 
specting trade  with  Communist  bloc  na- 
tions? 

8.  Will  a  "trade  and  life  adjustment"  pro- 
gram, as  hinted  in  vague  terms  by  the  ad- 
ministration, be  effective  In  relieving  the 
admitted  hardships  forced  by  tariff  cuts'' 

.  These  questions  need  to  be  fully  aiiswered. 
Cert.xinly   they    cannot    be  swept    ur.drr    M'.e 
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nig  In  the  great  detoate  which  will  Inevi- 
tably reault  from  the  administration's  re- 
quest. 

Our  major  objection  to  the  program  as 
discussed  to  date  Is  that  it  tends  to  focus 
public  attention  on  only  one  problem  among 
the  many  related  problems  which  confront 
the  United  States  In  the  task  of  forging 
cli>ser  unity  among  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions of  the  free  world 

The  questions  we  have  raised  outline  snnie 
f)f  these  problems,  among  which  we  would 
underscore  the  following  for  which  solutii  ii.s 
deserve   higher    and   more    urgent   prloriMe.s 

1.  The  need  for  vigorous  notion  by  thp 
United  States  toward  formation  of  a  new 
alliance  of  free  nations  outside  the  frume- 
work  of  the  United  Nations 

2  The  need  for  a  more  equitable  sharh;^ 
of  the  burdens  of  the  common  df-fense 
against    Communist    Imperialism 

3  The  present  lack  of  a  unified  free 
natlun.s     policy     resp>ectlng     tr^ide     with     'he 


Soviet    Union      Communist    China    and     the 
Communl.st    satellite    natlon.s 

4  The  persistent  and  dangerous  deflilt  in 
the   US     balance   of    payments 

5  RUld  protectionism  by  the  Unltetl 
States  and  Western  Europe  In  agriculture 
and  energy  res'>urces 

6  The  need  for  Western  Europe  to  accept 
a  gieater  sh.^rp  if  the  Increaslnij  Industrial 
outp'it  ■'.  Jipaii  and  other  Iowest-waj»e 
countries 

7  The  need  for  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  to  aitree  nn  the  provision  of 
adequate  market*  for  the  product*  of  the 
developing  nations  of  Latin  America  and 
Afrlta 

8  The  need  for  improvement  In  the  com- 
jetiflve  pos^ltton  of  American  Industry  !n 
vrorld  markets 

There  are  other  probleni.s  notably  that 
"f  preserving  Industries  and  Industrial  skills 
whiih  are  essential  to  the  nuilonal  defense 
ii;d   whether,   and   to   what   ex'ent    subsidies 


are  necessary  f^r  this  purpose,  aa  In  the 
ra.se  of  the  merchant  marine  This  vital 
(question  received  little  attention  In  the  sub- 
i"ninut  tee's  hearings 

We  believe  that  Instead  of  myopic  concen- 
tration on  the  limited  field  of  tarltTs  on 
industrial  goods,  the  administration  should 
broaden  Its  \ision  to  encompass  the  whole 
wide  range  of  problems  which  must  be  re- 
>s<ilved  be; ore  the  liulu.'-trlall/.ed  free  tiatlons 
ran  more  effectively  i><»'l  their  resoun  es  to 
Insure    victi'ry    In   the   cold   war 

Again,  we  urge  the  administration  to  take 
dvnamlc  and  vlgorou.s  action  toward  the 
l(jrmatlon  of  a  new  alliance  of  free  nations 
in  which  these  problems  can  be  considered 
m  proper  perspective  and  steps  taken  toward 
a  niiire  equitable  and  widespread  sharliiK'  of 
the  burdens  of  the  dninion  defense  againht 
Comminilst  Imperiali.- ni  In  such  action,  we 
believe,  lies  the  o'Mm.iie  triumph  of  ireedom 
in  the  cold  w  ir 


-         SENATE 

Ti  iM)^'*.  Jwi  \in  'j:'..  VMVl 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  mot  id - 
ian,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Fiedt-rick  Binwii 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  tht>  ftillov.inu 
prayer 

Our  Father.  God.  again  m  Thy  ureat 
mercy  the  white  scroll  of  a  new  pa^e 
unfolds  before  us.  We  pray  that  thi.s 
day  our  record  may  be  kept  un.stained 
by  any  word  or  act  unworthy  of  our  bf.st 

Once  more  a  seat  In  this  Chambt-r  to 
which  nevermore  will  return  thf  one 
who  has  so  faithfully  occupied  it  re- 
minds us  with  a  new  urgency  of  how 
short  and  uncertain  is  our  steward.ship 
of  the  Nations  weal  We  thank  Thet- 
for  public  servants  of  the  character  and 
caliber  of  Andrew  Schoepp^l.  who  ha.s 
served  his  State  and  his  Nation  with 
selfless  dedication  and  unsulhed  intoi^- 
rity.  We  ask  for  the  consolation  of  Thy 
sustaining  strength  upon  the  dear  com- 
panion of  the  years,  a.s  the  one  i.s  taken 
and  the  other  left. 

U'aving  an  endurinu  record  of  public 
devotion  and  the  benediction  of  a  nubit- 
character,  now  that  for  our  collea^uf 
the  busy  world  is  hu-shed.  vouch.saft-  to 
him.  O  Lord,  light  and  peacf  and  juy 
in  the  life  everlasting      Amen 


THE   JOURNAL 


On  leque.st  of  Mr  Ma.nskiei.d  and  b\ 
unanimous  consent,  the  readuii;  of  the 
Journal  of  the  procet'diims  of  Monday. 
Jarmary  '22,  1962.  was  dispensed  with 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDES' I 

Mes.saues  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  b.foie  the 
Senate  me-s-sages  from  the  President  of 


the  United  States  submittini;  .sundiv 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees 

For    nominalions    this    day    received, 
s.'p  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  > 


\fESSACJE    FROM    I  HE    HOUSE 

A  me.ssaL'e  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
.-entatives.  by  Mr  Bartiett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  re.solutions  of  the  House 
adopted  as  a  tribute  to  the  metnury  of 
Hon  Andrew  F  Schoeppel  late  a  Si-na- 
toi   from  the  State  "f  Kari.sa.-^ 


CO.MMiriEK       MEEIING       DrHI.S'G 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  b\ 
unanimou.s  con.sent,  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciarv  was  authorized  to 
sit    dunn^'    the    session    of    the    Senate 

tod. IV 


ORDER    OF    HI'SINP:SS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  a 
parliamentary  mquirv 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Rrnator 
fioni  Montana  will  .state  it 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Ls  it  the  under- 
standing of  the  Chair  that  the  lime 
limitation  is  m  effect  as  of  now'' 

The  VICE  PRI'>>IDEN T  That  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  a.^k  unanimou.s 
con.sent  that  without  apjjliration  of  the 
time  limitation,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
'Mr  Carlson  I  be  recogni/ed  at  this 
tim- 

Thr  VlfK  PH1-,SIUENT  1.^  there  ob- 
jection' Without  ob.iection.  it  is  so 
ordered 


EXPENSES  OF  CTiMMIITF  K  TO  AT- 
TEND FUNERAL  OF  T\{V.  LATE 
SENATOR   SCH(JEPPEL 

Mr.  CARLSON  Mr  Pre.sid.nt .  I  sub- 
mit a  re.solution  for  which  I  reque.>t  im- 
niediat*'  consider  a  tiori 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  re.solu- 
tiori  w  il!  b<'  read. 


Thr  resooitioii  vS  R<'s.  272'  was  read. 
consult  led.  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

H'-^ohfd  Th.it  the  .Secretary  of  the  Senat* 
is  hereby  authiiri/e<l  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  the 
actual  and  nei  essary  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  conunlttee  appointed  to  arrange  for  and 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  Honorable  Andrew 
y  S«-hoeppel  late  a  Senator  from  the  State 
uf  Kan.si\s.  on  vmichi-rs  to  t>e  approved  bv 
the  ch.iirm.m  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
Ami  .\dnunistrrtt i.tn 


FORI  Y-IOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
rHE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE 
UKRAINE 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  not- 
\Mi hstandiiit^  the  application  of  the  time 
limitation  uiider  the  unanimous-consent 
a  reemeiit  I  a.sk  unaiumous  coruwnt  that 
at  th;^  time  I  may  proceed  to  address  the 
Senate  for  3  minutes 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
M'ction''  Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
o:  (lered 

Mr  DIKKSFN  Mr  President,  Janu- 
ary 2L'  r»6J  marked  tlie  44th  anniver- 
sary of  the  j>ro<iamation  issued  by  the 
National  Council  at  Kiev,  declaring  the 
Ukraine  to  be  a  free  and  independent 
Hepublic  Bui  the  people  of  Ukraine  had 
a  vi  rv  >horl  time  to  rejoice  in  their  new- 
found freedom,  for  in  1920  Communist 
F^l.^.s:a  hiutally  subjukiated  the  people  of 
l^kraine  and  ha\e  contained  and  tor- 
mented them  within  the  Iron  Curtain 
>infe  that  t.me  The  Ukraine  territory 
now  under  domination  of  the  Soviet 
Union  IS  a  much  lari.'er  territory  than 
that  of  many  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  The  petiple  are  farmers,  and  the 
ternfory  i.s  kiiown  as  the  breadbasket  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  Like  many  other 
woiulfinil  p.opii  in  Europe  and  Asia 
undei  the  ilummation  of  communism, 
the  Ukraine  people  have  lived  under  the 
darkest  hours  m  the  history  of  mankind 
because  of  fht  neat  crimes  and  brutal- 
ities created  aeamst  them  during  the  era 
of  Stalm.  and  continuing  up  to  now  by 
his  succe.s.sors  If  the  crops  had  gone 
bad.  untold  brutalities  would  have  been 
pel  petrated  anamst  these  people.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  many  examples  of  the 
Kreat  sufferiim  that  prevails.  However. 
the  Ukraine  people  never  gave  up  their 
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hope  of  freedom.  Just  like  the  peoples  in 
other  captive  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain — Czechoslovakia,  Hungary.  Yu- 
Ko.slavia,  Albania.  Lithuania,  Latvia.  Es- 
t<)ina.  Poland,  to  name  a  few — the 
Ukraine  people  dream  of  the  day  when 
freedom  will  again  come  to  them.  It  is 
these  dreams  of  freedom  that  motivate 
these  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  give  them  the  determination  to  move 
forward  toward  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  initi- 
ated in  the  Congre.ss  numerous  resolu- 
tions pertaining  to  the  designation  of  a 
Captive  Nations  Week  honoring  those 
who  have  shown  dedication  to  the  peo- 
ples behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  that  they 
may  some  day  become  free:  and  one  of 
these  resolutions  became  law — ^Public 
Law  86-749  It  authorized  a  Shevchenko 
statue,  m  honor  of  the  great  hero  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  al.so  issued  Hnu.se  Docu- 
ment No  445.  "Europe's  Freedom  Fight- 
er,'" which  powerfully  counteracts  the 
Communist  distortions  about  t>ourgeois 
nationalism  in  Ukraine  and  other  captive 
non-Ru.ssian  nations  in  the  "Union  of 
Soviet  Slave  Regions.  ' 

Even  in  the  face  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
highlight  the  grim  determination  of 
these  captive  peoples  to  become  free,  the 
Communist  leaders  have  been  stretching 
their  sphere  of  influence  into  southeast 
Asia,  into  Africa,  and  to  the  island  of 
Cuba.  90  miles  away  from  the  southern 
tip  of  the  Florida  shore,  which  also  p>ene- 
t rates  acro.ss  the  Gulf  of  Mexico:  and 
there  Is  always  that  constant  threat  of 
Communist  influence  reaching  the  coun- 
tries in  South  America  and  other  coun- 
tries south  of  our  borders. 

Mr,  President,  we  should  be  ready  at 
every  possible  opportunity  to  show  to  the 
world  the  false  philosophy  of  the  Com- 
munists, who  take  the  initiative  on  the 
colonialism  issue,  when  mountains  of 
evidence  sustain  the  undisputable  fact 
of  Russian  Imperialism  and  colonialism 
both  within  and  without  the  Soviet 
Union. 

If  the  free  nations  throughout  the 
world  would  only  apprise  themselves  of 
the  false  designs  that  communism  has 
toward  their  nations,  then  they  would  be 
le.ss  prone  to  listen  and  be  taken  in  by 
the  promises  of  communism. 

Father  Bohdan  S.  Zelechiwsky, 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  South  Bound 
Brook,  N  J  .  offered  the  prayer  in  the 
Senate  on  January  22,  1962,  and  I  join 
him  in  his  plea: 

Father  of  all  nations,  we  pray  to  Thee 
that  the  Ukrainian  Nation  and  all  other  na- 
tlon«  m  captivity  may  soon  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom,  that  they  may  take  their  right- 
ful place  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world,  under  the  spreading  canopy  of  Thy 
i.i:.:versal  love  and  care 

Mr  President,  just  as  a  personal  obser- 
\ation.  I  believe  that  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago there  probably  reside  between  30.000 
and  40.000  Ukrainian  people.  Never 
have  I  encountered  finer  citizens,  never 
have  I  seen  a  more  redoubtable  people. 
never  have  I  seen  a  people  who  take  bet- 
ter care  of  their  educational  and  their 
religious    needs    with    the    building    of 


schools  and  churches,  and  without  re- 
sort to  any  pubhc  funds,  than  the 
Ukrainian  i>eople.  courageous  and  inde- 
pendent; and  no  people  has  a  greater  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

I  recall  that  on  one  occasion,  when  I 
addressed  their  annual  picnic  and  sought 
to  interpret  their  flag — gold  and  yellow, 
like  the  wheatfields  of  the  Ukraine  un- 
der an  azure  sky — never  have  I  seen  a 
greater  emotional  response  in  all  my  life. 
I  salute  them;  and  I  join  them  in  the 
hope  that  one  day  they.  too.  will  re- 
trieve their  freedom. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  January 
22  was  the  44th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dep>endence  of  Ukra'lne.  This  year,  more 
than  ever  before,  we  in  the  United  States 
must  proclaim  our  continuing  hope  that 
the  Ukrainian  people  will  again  be  free. 

The  Ukrainian  people  proclaimed  their 
independence  on  January  22.  1918,  after 
a  long  struggle  that  began  in  the  mid- 
17th  century  when  the  Ukrainians  were 
brought  under  Russian  rule.  But  by 
1920  Red  army  troops,  in  a  pattern  that 
was  to  be  repeated  time  and  again 
throughout  much  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
crushed  the  new  republic  and  brought 
the  people  under  Communist  rule  For 
more  than  four  decades  they  have  been 
held  down  by  heartless  overlords  who 
have  conducted  reigns  of  terror  and  op- 
pression that  are  almost  without  parallel 
in  human  history. 

Each  year  people  in  the  free  world 
have  called  attention  to  this  oppression 
and  expressed  their  sympathy  for  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine.  In  recent  years 
these  expressions  have  brought  more  and 
more  violent  replies  from  the  Russians. 
We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  our 
constant  reference  to  this  tyranny  has 
had  its  effect. 

Today  the  monolithic  Communist  em- 
pire is  giving  every  evidence  of  cracking. 
Not  only  are  the  Soviets  and  Red  Chinese 
engaged  in  a'  bitter  ideological  debate, 
but  national  leaders  within  many  of  the 
Communist  nations  seem  to  be  coming 
more  restive  under  the  rule  of  the  Krem- 
lin. 

So  we  must  say  again  that  we  in  the 
United  States  do  not  recognize  the  op- 
pression of  once  free  people  who  are  now 
captives.  We  must  declare  with  new 
vigor  that  there  may  come  a  day  when 
the.^e  men  and  women  will  regain  their 
national  sovereignty.  And  we  can  say 
that  the  day  may  be  closer  than  anyone 
realizes  when  these  people  may  rejoin 
the  family  of  free  nations. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  an  anni- 
versary was  celebrated  yesterday  that 
should  receive  the  attention  of  all  men 
and  all  governments,  especially  those  of 
the  so-called  neutrals  which  court  the 
favor  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Chinese 
Communist  Republic. 

The  occasion  is  the  44th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  by  the  National 
Council  of  Kiev  declaring  the  Ukraine  to 
be  a  free  and  independent  republic.  The 
span  of  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine  was  only  2  years  and 
terminated  tragically  in  1920  with  the 
complete  domination  of  that  nation  of 
about  40  million  persons  by  the  ruthless 
Bolsheviks  of  Russia. 


We  must  remember  that  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine  are  different  than  the  Rus- 
sians ethnically,  they  have  a  separate 
and  distinct  social  and  cultural  heritage, 
and  a  distinct  religious  adherence.  They 
had,  in  1918.  all  the  attributes  of  a  sep- 
arate people  and  they  had  the  resources 
and  the  talent  to  be  one  of  the  great  in- 
dependent nations  of  the  world. 

These  facts  did  not  stop  the  Bolshe- 
viks, however.  They  suppressed  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  proceeded  to  force 
them  into  the  Marxist  mold.  This  was 
done  in  such  a  brutal  manner,  under  the 
direction  of  Lenin  and  Stalin,  that  al- 
most 5  million  people  in  the  Ukraine 
reportedly  died  in  the  forced  famines  and 
over  2,400,000  Ukrainians  were  forcibly 
removed  from  their  homeland  to  other 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Khrushchev  himself  has  described  in 
part  the  mass  murders  and  other  crimes 
of  Stalin.  Left  to  be  described  are  the 
crimes  of  Khrushchev  himself  in  the  long 
series  of  events  that  led  to  his  advance- 
ment to  the  Premiership  of  the  Soviet 
Unior^ 

The  record  of  the  years  since  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  should  serve  first, 
in  the  context  of  this  statement,  as  a 
tribute  to  the  brave  people  of  the 
Ukraine  who  have  never  lost  hope  for  re- 
gaining independence,  and  secondly,  as 
a  reminder  to  those  nations,  especially 
the  new  nations,  that  in  toying  with  the 
Communists  and  their  philosophy  they 
too  may  be  engulfed  as  was  the  Ukraine 
and  the  other  captive  nations. 

We  join  with  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Ukrainian  descent  and  freedom - 
loving  people  everywhere  in  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  future  wUl  see  the 
Ukraine  once  again  free  among  the  fam- 
ily of  nations.  • 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, January  22.  marked  the  glorious 
and  sorrowful  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
independence.  Forty-four  years  ago  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  came  into 
being.  The  glorious  anniversary  of  that 
event  was  made  a  sorrowful  occasion 
when  the  Ukraine  was  crushed  by  Soviet 
military  pKJwer. 

The  Ukraine  and  its  people  have  a 
long  and  deep  history,  a  history  of  glory 
and  tragedy.  The  glory  shines  steadily 
from  the  aspiration  and  efforts  for  na- 
tional freedom.  The  tragedy  arises  from 
the  constant  presence  and  pressure  of 
an  autocratic  Russian  neighbor.  The 
immediate  factor  which  permitted 
Ukrainians  to  declare  their  national  in- 
dependence in  1918  was  the  slackening 
of  pressure  from  the  Russians,  disrupted 
and  weakened  by  war  and  revolution. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Ukraine  and  for 
all  of  us,  the  Communist  regime  of  Rus- 
sia soon  recovered  its  military  strength 
and  retained  the  aggressive  dream  of 
empire  of  its  czarist  forebears.  The 
Ukraine  was  one  of  the  first  to  suffer 
in  a  process  which  now  has  become  only 
too  familiar  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  cause  for  sorrow  on  this  anni- 
versary of  the  Ukraine  is  that  those 
within  the  country  cannot  join  their  fel- 
lows outside  in  free  celebration.  But 
this  sorrow  need  not  be  F>ennanent.  For 
if  the  long  course  of  Ukraine  history  has 
brought   much    tragedy   and   sorrow,    it 
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has  also  proven  the  endurinc  aspiration 
and  will  of  men.  and  of  Ukrainians  in 
particular,  to  be  free  and  to  be  masters 
of  their  own  destiny. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  freedom -loving  people  every- 
where yesterday  celebrated  the  44th  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  Although 
these  gallant  people  maintained  thtir 
Republic  for  only  2  years  before  being 
overrun  by  Soviet  Russia,  the  idcal.s  ri-p- 
resented  by  their  struggle  live  on  as  a 
source  of  cours^^e  and  inspiration  to 
countles.s  unfortunate  individuals  pres- 
ently enslaved  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  president  of  the  North  Dakota 
State  Branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Concrre.s.s 
Committee  of  America  is  my  longstand- 
ing fruMid.  Ur.  Anthony  Zukowsky.  of 
Steele,  N  Dak.  The  organi/aMon  ho 
represents  includes  many  outstand- 
ing Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent. 
These  citizens  have  always  given  lorce- 
ful  expression  to  the  rights  of  national 
self-determination  as  opposed  to  Cuni- 
muiiist  totalitarianism.  As  part  of  the 
observance  of  this  anniversary,  the 
North  Dakota  Branch  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America  issued 
a  press  release  for  use  by  news  media  in 
my  State.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  ui  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

L'k.r.\iniam  Indepe.ndence  D.^y 

On  January  22.  1962,  it  will  be  44  years 
since  a  free  a:id  independent  state  fif  the 
Ukrauinn  pe.jple  was  established,  whic'i  was 
on  January  22.  1918.  in  Kiev,  the  capllal  of 
the  Uir.ilne 

On  January  22.  1918.  a  free  and  demo- 
cratioally  elected  parliament  and  govern- 
ment Issued  a  solemn  act  and  pr'>clamat!Lin 
of  the  rees:.ib:ishment  of  the  Ukraine  a.s  a 
oovereina  Independent,  nation,  called  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic 

On  thi.s  .Kca-sion  we  wnuld  Uke  to  recall 
that  Cyii.  N>jvemt)er  25.  1961,  the  Honorable 
Adl.il  E  Ste'.en.son.  US  represent. Ktive  to  the 
United  NaM  n^  .iddressed  the  UN  General 
Assembly,  in  •*!■..  -h  he  e.xpressed  the  views  of 
the  US  delei;atii)n  on  the  isovie'  mpm-ri;:- 
duni  regarding  colinlall.sm  and  Imperialism, 
and  It  was  one  of  the  finest  and  best  US 
presentations  in  the  United  Nations  yet  on 
Russian  Communist  cr. I- iniallsm  In  the 
USSR  Mr  Stevenson  bald  that  the  SoMet 
Union  his  been  waging  a  war  i)n  colonialism 
In  the  U  N  ,  but  only  against  the  sij-called 
Western  coinnlallsm,  while.  In  fart,  Mr. 
Stevens  in  contended,  the  U -S  S  R  t<.>d.iy  Is 
the  greatest  empire  In  the  w.irld  where  mil- 
lions of  enslaved  people  are  denied  tlie  right 
of  self-determination  and  independence. 
Citing  a  decl<u-atlon  of  rights  Issued  by  the 
Russian  BoUhevilcs  In  1917,  which  proclaimed 
"the  right  of  the  nations  of  Russia  to  free 
self-determination.  Including  the  right  to 
se -ede  and  form  independent  states."  Mr 
Sto'. enson  st.i'ed 

"How  did  this  rUht  work  In  practice?  An 
Independent  Ukrainian  Republic  was  recog- 
n./,«Hl  by  the  Bolsheviks  in  1917.  but  in  1917 
they  established  a  rival  Republic  in  Kharkov. 
In  July  lj2i  wi'h  the  help  of  the  Red  <wmy. 
a  U'n.'alnlan  Soviet  S<x:iaUst  Republic  *\us 
estitblished  and  Incorporated  into  the 
U  S  S  R  ■• 

We  recall  these  pronou'icement.s  on 
Ukraine  by  the  highest  U  S  official  at  this 
time   ,Ls   ih:s  month   Ukrainians   in    the  free 


world  will  observe  the  44th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  independence  of  llie 
Ukrainian   National   Republic 

The  young  and  democratic  Ukrainian  St.ite 
was  recognized  by  a  nuiriber  cf  governmentji. 
Including  the  &)viet  Russian  O  ivernment, 
and  it  endeavored  to  pursue  It-s  own  free 
course  In  harmony  and  peace  with  oth«T 
nations  But  CoInnlUnl.^t  Ru.siia  bt-gan  a 
w.ir  of  siggresslon  against  Ukraine,  despite 
the  f,n  t  that  It  ■:«t!iclaHy  recognl/ed  the  in- 
dependence of  Ukraine  and  pledged  It.-^elf 
to  respect  the  sovereignty  of  the  rkrainl  m 
nation.  For  almost  4  years  the  Ukraini.in 
nation  gallantly  defended  Its  newly  estab- 
lished state  but.  deprived  of  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  diplomatic  support  by  the  West- 
ern nations,  it  succumbed  to  the  superior 
mllitiry  forces  of  Communist  Russia  By 
'he  end  of  1920.  Ukraine  was  occupied  by 
Russian  Communist  troops  whlcli  helped  to 
establish  a  puppet  Communist  regime,  which 
eventually  proclaimed  Itself  a  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and.  In  19.^3.  It  wils 
made    a    part    of   the   Soviet  Union. 

But  the  Ukrainian  people  hn.e  never  ac- 
cepted the  Communist  yoke  Imposed  upon 
them  by  Moscow  and  have  continued  to  npht 
f')r  their  liberation.  In  the  past  four  derndes 
the  Ukrainians  have  given  ample  proof  of 
their  love  of  freedom  and  their  desire  fur 
genuine  Independence.  Russian  Communist 
persecution  and  oppression  of  Ukraine  ha^ 
e'. oked  worldwide  pretests  and  Indignation. 
We  recall  that  during  the  1960  session  of  the 
U  N  General  Assembly  a  number  of  West»Tn 
st.itesmen.  Including  Hon  John  G,  Dlef- 
enb.iker.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  raised 
their  voices  in  protest  against  the  oppression 
and  enslavement  of  the  Ukrainian  natl<jn  by 
Communist  Russia.  Both  the  US  Congress 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  have  recognized  the  plight  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  by  respectively  enacting 
and  signing  the  Captive  Nations  Week  reso- 
lution, which  listed  Ukraine  as  one  of  the 
captive  natl'ins  enslaved  by  the  tiovlet  Union 

T'Xlay,  the  Ukraliilan  peopie  everywhere 
are  celebrating  the  memorable  date  of  Jan- 
uary 22,  1918.  as  their  greatest  national 
holiday  The  Russian  puppets  who  pt-se  as 
a  Ukrainian  Soviet  Government  In  Kiev  are 
neither  representatives  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple nor  the  Ukranlan  p  itrlots  The  true 
Ukrainian  Government  exU*^  to  this  very  day 
In  exile,  while  millions  of  Ukrainian  patriots 
are  either  In  the  underground  resistance, 
exiled  In  Siberia  or  genoclded  en  masse  by 
the  Ru.-..«taris 

But  there  Ls  a  le.«;son  to  be  drawn  from  this 
Ukrainian  Independence  anniversary  The 
West  has  played  an  ignominious  role  by 
blindly  rejecting  all  the  Ukrainian  pleas  for 
help  Instead.  It  supported  anach^onl^tlc 
ui;d  antidemocratic  Ru-vslan  generals  and 
admirals  who  aimed  to  restore  what  could 
never  be  restored:  czarlst  despotism.  In- 
stead of  giving  tiinglble  a.ssistance  to  the 
Ukrainians  and  other  non-Russian  nations, 
which  alone  were  fl^jhting  the  Bo!shcv;k.s.  the 
West  procrastinated. 

Tod.iy.  after  44  years  of  unrelenting  strug- 
gle against  Moscow,  the  Ukrainians  have 
made  much  progress,  and  their  cause  Is 
known  in  the  world  a.s  never  before. 

The  cause  of  Ukrainian  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence Is  no  longer  a  pailotic  desire  of 
the  Ukrainians  It  has  become  a  political 
necessity  for  a  free  world,  since  Indepx-ndcnt 
Ukraine  means  a  substantial  weakening  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  empire,  and  tlierefore 
the  permanent  Soviet  threat  which  hangs 
over  an  lntimldat.ed  humanity, 

Americans  o:  Ukrainian  descent  in  the 
State  of  North  Dnkota  n-e  planning  t<i  cele- 
brate the  forthcoming  44th  annlversarv  of 
Ukraine  independence  on  January  22.  1962  In 
WUton  and  Belheld  In  a  fitting  ;ind  appro- 
priate m.iiner  And  since  the  United  States 
of  America  remains  a  true  clt,Adel  of  free- 
dom and  a  h"pe  for  oppres.se<I  pe<ipie»  ev«Ty- 


where  the  44th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence prrivides  a  proper  occasion  for 
the  people  of  the  United  Stales  to  demon- 
strate their  sympathy  with  and  understand- 
ing of  the  aspirations  of  the  Ukrainian 
nation   to  freedom  and  independence. 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 22.  1918.  the  Ukrainian  people  pio- 
claimid  the  cstabli.shment  of  the 
Ukiaiiuaii  Rt-public,  Tills  happy  event 
wa.s  the  cuhr.inalion  c;f  a  struggle  of  cen- 
turies for  mdependt  rice  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  fioin  c/.ari,st  Russian  domination 

Mr,  Pre.sident.  thi.>  marks  the  44lh 
a:iniversary  of  the  biith  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Republic.  But  today  we  f\nd  the 
Ukrainian  peoplr  dfprued  of  their  m- 
depfiuiencf  deprived  uf  their  hberty,  de- 
prived of  their  le^^iliinate  nationalistic 
aspirations  by  the  imperialistic  domina- 
tion of  their  country  by  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Ukrainian  Rep  iblic  proclaimed  in 
1918  was  short -iivtxi.  In  1920  Red  Rus- 
sian armies  invaded  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public and  with  tire  and  sword  imposed 
a  Coniniuni.st  tyiaiiny  upon  the  Ukrain- 
ian ix'ople. 

But  the  spirit  of  tlu'  Ukiainlun  people 
was  unbroken  It  icmains  luibroken  to- 
day. The  Ukrainian  people  today  still 
dream  of  tlie  day  when  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence  will  be  theirs. 

Americans  of  Ukrainian  background 
have  not  forgotten  their  brothers  b«"- 
liind  the  Iron  Curtiiin.  They  have  pre- 
served the  language,  the  music,  the  cus- 
toms and  the  ancient  culture  of  the 
Ukraine  And  they  constantly  remind 
their  ftliow  Americans  of  the  plight  of 
the  Ukrainians  .sutleiing  under  the  re- 
pre.sMon  of  Soviet  inipenahsm. 

It  IS  well  that  we  today  here  in  this 
Senate  announce  to  the  world  that  the 
lek'itiiiiate  national  a.spirations  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  aie  not  forgotten,  that 
we  remain  concerned  with  the  desires 
of  all  i)eoples  to  be  free  and  to  preserve 
th(  ir  hi.^t(jrical  and  cultural  heritage.s; 
and  that  we  reaffirm  the  principle  that 
all  peoples  have  a  right  to  be  free  of  im- 
perialistic domination  and  to  be  masters 
of  their  own  de.'-tinirs 

Mr.  DODD,  Mr  Riesident.  yesterday 
VI as  the  43d  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
independence,  and  I  think  it  befits  the 
American  peoplf  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
proud  and  freedom-loving  people  who 
for  centuries  have  suffered  severe  hard- 
ships under  a  suece^^-sion  of  alien  ruler.s. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  a  distinct 
lan^.uage  and  culture  winch  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Ru.ssia:  in  addition, 
the  Ukraine  has  a  long  and  honorable 
history  of  democratic  institutions  and 
an  understanding  of  individual  liberty, 

Vit,  for  more  than  si.k  centuries,  the 
Ukraine  ha.s  bren  devastated  and  ruled 
by  one  invader  after  another,  until,  at 
the  end  of  tlie  18tli  century,  the  area 
c.ime  under  tlie  heel  of  that  most  oppres- 
sive of  all  colonial  powers.  Russia. 

During  the  19th  century.  Russian 
colonial  rule  used  the  Ukraine  as  a 
breadba.sket  for  th-  rr.st  of  Russia,  ad- 
ministering tlie  area  through  the  coop- 
eration of  vast  landowners,  who  pro- 
gre.s.sively  exiiropriated  the  peasants' 
holdings,  oppre.s.«;ed  tenanLs.  and  paid 
obei.sanre  to  tho  ezars.  Indeed.  a.s  the 
Ukrainian  population  became  restive  to- 
ward   the   middle   of   the   19th   century, 
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the  vast  majority  of  them  were  made 
.serfs  by  imperial  decree,  being  thus 
bound  to  the  estates  of  their  landlords. 

The  Ukrainian  secessionist  movement 
of  the  19th  century,  led  by  such  men  as 
the  scholar  Kostomarov  and  the  poet 
Shevchenko.  was  brutally  suppressed; 
prominent  members  of  the  movement 
were  either  executed,  assassinated,  or 
sent  into  exile  in  Siberia.  All  attempts 
to  teach  the  Ukrainian  language,  culture, 
and  traditions  were  severely  punished. 

The  fate  of  the  Ukrainians  under  So- 
viet rule  has  l)een  no  better  than  it  was 
under  the  czars;  indeed.  Soviet  oppres- 
sive measures  against  the  Ukrainians  are 
distinguished  by  the  increasing  refine- 
ment of  their  brutality. 

The  Ukraine  has  the  unenviable  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  country  in- 
vaded by  the  Soviets,  in  clear  violation 
of  previous  solemn  agreements  to  respect 
the  area's  sovereignty.  The  Ukraine 
became  independent  in  1918.  following 
Lenin's  sanctimonious  acknowledgment 
of  the  principle  of  national  self-determi- 
nation, only  to  laecome  a  Soviet  colony 
in  1923,  when  the  Kremlin  again  asserted 
colonial  powers  over  the  area. 

Since  then.  Soviet  colonialism  hsLs 
taken  every  repressive  measure  imagin- 
able. As  the  czars  had  done,  the  Kremlin 
deprived  the  farmers  of  their  land,  and 
forced  them  into  cooperatives — a  polite 
name  for  enormous  estates  on  which  the 
workers  become  serfs,  bound  to  the  land. 

The  enforced  institution  of  collective 
farms,  of  course,  is  intended  to  assure 
that  the  Ukraine  remains  what  the  Rus- 
sians conceive  it  to  l>e — a  Russian  colony. 
And  to  assure  the  success  of  this  coloni- 
zation, hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ukrain- 
ians have  been  deported — or  resettled. 
as  the  term  goes — to  Siberia,  particular- 
ly as  the  result  of  the  separatist  move- 
ment during  the  Second  World  War. 
when  more  than  2  million  Ukrainians 
surrendered  rather  than  fight  for  their 
hated  masters. 

Religion  has  been  increasingly  sup- 
pressed in  the  Ukraine  during  the  past 
40  years,  until  now  Ukrainians  can  only 
hold  religious  services  in  secret.  The 
metropolitan.  Joseph  Slipij,  has  been 
imprisoned  at  hard  labor,  and  there  has 
been  no  sign  for  several  years  that  he 
w  ill  be  released.  The  monasteries  of  this 
deeply  religious  r>eople  are  closed;  the 
orders  of  the  Basilian  Fathers  and  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Basil  have  been  proscribed, 
and  their  religious  prop>erty  has  been 
confiscated. 

A  great  many  Ukrainians  are  now  in 
the  West,  and  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  While  we  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  become  valuable  and  indeed 
indispensable  citizens  of  this  country. 
w  e  must  yet  mourn  with  them  the  loss 
of  their  homeland  and  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  them  are  separated  from  their 
families  still  under  the  oppressive  colo- 
nial rule  of  communism. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  democracy  will  prevail  unbroken 
in  the  Ukrainian  i)eople.  and  that  the 
day  may  not  be  far  when  they  finally 
en  assume  their  rightful  place  in  the 
family  of  nations,  free  from  the  shackles 
of  colonialism  which  now  bind  them. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
dei>endence  of  the  Ukrainian  people  was 


proclaimed  on  January  22.  1918,  and  I 
am  proud  to  Join  in  the  observance  mark- 
ing the  44th  aruiiversary  of  that  historic 
day.  Though  that  indei>endence  quickly 
succumbed  to  the  might  of  the  Soviet 
armies,  the  Ukrainian  people  have  kept 
bright  the  hope  of  one  day  regaining 
their  liberty. 

America's  love  of  freedom  and  our 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination are  well  know^n  to  the  whole 
world.  National  self-determination  is  a 
principle  of  international  justice;  and 
during  World  War  n  it  was  restated 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Allied  cause.  They 
proclaimed  their  respect  for  the  right 
of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  will  live;  and 
the  wish  to  see  sovereign  rights  and 
self-government  restored  to  those  who 
have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them. 

This  principle  was  also  included  in  the 
draft  covenant  prepared  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  1952;  and  it  applies  to  the 
Ukrainians,  as  well  as  to  all  other  peo- 
ples who  are  striving  to  keep  alive  the 
light  of  liberty  and  the  hope  of  inde- 
f)endence.  In  the  fight  against  Commu- 
nist imperialism  and  to  help  the  op- 
pressed peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
all  the  resources  of  diplomacy,  morality, 
and  our  friendly  relations  with  other 
peoples  must  be  brought  to  bear  in  sup- 
port of  this  principle  and  others  which 
have  served  us  and  the  free  world. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  kept  fresh 
and  alive  their  hor>e  for  freedom  from 
Communist  enslavement  and  for  com- 
plete independence. 

That  principle  is  included  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  it  applies 
especially  to  the  Ukrainian  people,  who 
have  been  enslaved  by  the  Communists 
and  have  almost  been  decimated  by  the 
Fascists  and  the  Nazis.  The  Ukrainian 
people  understand  the  meaning  of  free- 
dom better  than  most  people  in  the 
world  do,  and  I  take  great  pride  in  join- 
ing in  calling  attention  to  their  inde- 
pendence day.  I  deem  it  a  privilege  to 
be  able  to  add  by  my  voice  in  some  small 
measure  to  their  heroic  struggle  for 
national  identity. 


PUBLIC   FACILITY   LOAN   PROGRAM 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President- 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  For  what 
purpose  does  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
rise? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  wish  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  an  insertion 
made  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection,  provided  the  time  re- 
quired for  this  matter  is  not  taken  from 
the  2-hour  allowance  under  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
public  facility  loan  program  has  been  in 
existence  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was 
designed  to  help  small  communities  de- 
velop their  water  and  sewer  systems. 
Lsist  year,  the  program  was  greatly  en- 
larged and  the  funds  for  back-door  fi- 


nancing were  increased  from  $150  mil- 
lion to  $650  million.  But  the  previous 
law  that  no  loans  of  that  character 
should  be  made  imless  the  financial  as- 
sistance applied  for  is  not  otherwise 
available  on  reasonable  terms  was  not 
changed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
statement  indicating  how  the  Adminis- 
trator of  HHFA  has  ignored  that  limita- 
tion upon  hJB  lending  powers.  I  also  re- 
quest that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
my  correspondence  on  the  subject  with 
HHFA,  a  statement  made  by  the  Munici- 
pal Director  of  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  and  a  memo- 
randum containing  the  recommendation 
of  the  Investment  Bankers  Association. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments, correspondence,  and  memoran- 
dum were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Robertson  on  In- 
terest Rates  Under  the  Public  Facility 
Loan   Program 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate" 
to  an  Interpretation  by  the  HI^A  of  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Public  Facility  Loan  Act  which 
prohibits  loans  If  funds  are  available  from 
private  sources  on  reasonable  terms.  In  my 
judgment  HHFA's  Interpretation  of  this  pro- 
vision is  WTong,  It  does  not  carry  out  the 
Intention  of  the  Congress,  and  It  gives  the 
HHFA  free  rein  to  take  over  the  financing 
of  all  public  works  In  hundreds  of  small 
communities  throughout  the  country.  Pri- 
vate financing  of  such  facilities  could  soon 
be  a  thing  of  the  past,  if  this  int^'^rpreta- 
tion  is  permitted  to  continue. 

The  public  facility  loan  program  has  been 
in  existence  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was 
designed  to  help  small  communities,  which 
needed  basic  public  facilities  but  which 
were  too  small  to  float  public  loans  on  rea- 
sonable terms,  get  money  from  the  Federal 
Government  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest, 
somewhat  above  the  cost  of  funds  twrrowed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Preference  was 
given  to  very  small  communities  with  less 
than  10,000  inhabitants  which  needed  such 
facilities  as  water  and  sewer  systems,  and 
the  program  was  pretty  much  limited  to 
loans    for   such    purposes. 

The  Housing  Amendments  of  1961  ex- 
panded this  program  greatly.  The  method 
of  computing  the  Interest  rate  was  changed. 
Instead  of  the  Interest  rates  ot  4^^  percent 
on  general  obligations  bonds  and  A\  per- 
cent on  revenue  bonds  effective  on  loans 
entered  Into  at  the  time  of  the  1961  amend- 
ments, under  the  new  formula  CFA  Is 
charging  3^8  percent  generally  and  3\  per- 
cent In  areas  designated  under  tlie  Area  Re- 
development Act,  Instead  of  being  limited 
in  practice  to  very  small  communities  of  less 
than  10.000.  the  new  law  invited  applications 
from  communities  up  to  50,000,  or  up  to 
150,000  In  redevelopment  areas  designated 
under   the   Area   Redevelopment  Act. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  the  Incrrased 
number  of  applications  which  were  contem- 
plated, the  authorization  for  the  program 
was  increased  from  $150  million  to  $650  mil- 
lion. 

These  changes  were  substantial.  But  they 
were  written  Into  the  law  by  the  Congress, 

However,  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1961  did  not  amend — on  the  contrary  they 
left  unchanged — the  following  provision  In 
section  202  ( b  i  ( 1 1  of  the  act ; 

••No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended 
under  this  section  unless  the  financial  as- 
sistance applied  for  Is  not  otherwise  available 
on  reasonable  terms," 

No  suggestion  was  made  in  the  committee 
reports  or  In  the  conference  report,  or  any- 
where else  that  I  know  of.  that  there  wa.<  any 
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Intention  what3<.>«ver  to  change  the  mean- 
ing or  the  effect  of  this  provision.  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  other  amendmenta  to  the 
section  would  have  been  adopted  unlesa  the 
section  had  continued  to  prohibit  public  fa- 
cili'y  loans  If  private  financing  was  avail- 
able on  reasonable  terms. 

Befcre  the  1961  amendmer.l.s  the  HHFA 
interpreted  this  provision  as  did  other  at?eri- 
cies  of  the  Government  which  were  subject 
to  the  same  or  similar  restrictions — the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the  min- 
erals disco. ery  exploration  loan  program,  the 
ICC  loan  guarantee  program,  tlie  Export- 
Impxirt  Bank  of  Washington,  and  the  busi- 
ness loan  program  of  the  Tre:is\iry's  Office 
of  Defense  Lending  The  reasonableness  of 
the  terms  on  which  financing  was  availabl" 
from  private  sources  was  related  to  general 
marlcet  conditions  for  comparable  loans  by 
comparable  communities.  This  was  I  think, 
what  Congress  intended, 

HHTA.  however,  has  not  followed  irs  earlier 
Interpretation  of  the  provision  relating  to 
the  availability  of  private  financing  on  rea- 
sona.Me  terms  Instead.  HHFA  has  now 
taken  the  position  that  private  financing  at 
Interest  rates  higher  than  3^,  porcer;t  lU 
are<is  de.-,ignated  under  the  Area  Redevel..;,)- 
ment  Act  or  higher  than  3 "g  f)ercent  In  other 
areas  is  not  re.isonable  And  these  flgvires 
are  for  3u-year  l.Tans— each  5-year  reduction 
in  the  length  of  the  kian  reduces  the  rea- 
sonable Interest  rate  by  one-eighth  of  1  per- 
cent, down  U)  3',  percent  and  3',  percent, 
respectively.  Many  public  facility  lo.ms  run 
for  no  more  than  20  jears,  and  at  that  ma- 
turity the  Interest  rate  must  be  ,is  1  iw  a,?  3 '« 
or  i\   percent  to  he  reasonable 

These  Interest  rates  are  bel  >w  the  recent 
and  current  markets  for  such  maturities 
based  on  Mixxly  s  average  for  •Baa"  mu?;lri- 
pal  bond.s.  which  on  January  11,  1962  was 
4  04  percent,  and  during  this  present  tisoiil 
year  has  not  been  below  3  93  percent  (A 
"Bait'  rating  is  defined  as  lower  medium 
grade  '  and  is  one  of  the  top  four  r.itings  for 
municipal  bonds  eligible  for  banlc  invest- 
ment I 

In  other  word.s,  HHFA  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  the  average  yield  on  'Baa'  m'lnicl- 
pal  bonds  during  this  current  fiscal  vear  ha.-? 
been  unreasonable,  and  HHFA  will  a'tempt 
to  undercut  the  market  on  such  b<,>nds  issued 
by  cities  under  50.000,  or  150  OOU  m  rede- 
velopment areas.  In  doint;  .so.  HHFA  will 
ch.in,'e  3'h  percent  and  3 -^  percent  interest 
rates 

These  Interest  rates  should  be  compared 
with  current  yields  on  US.  bonds  Th.ese 
are  also  unreasonable,  it  would  seem 
M<j<)dys  ivera^'e  for  taxable  US  tx.nd.s  as  of 
January  9,  1962.  for  lO-year  maturities  w.is 
4  13  percent,  and  the  new  Treasury  bonds 
offered  List  week  ,>re  priced  to  vie'.d  4  04  per- 
cent 

I  re.iHze  that  under  the  .■statute  the  inter- 
est rate  to  be  ch.irged  bv  CFA  ha.<?  been  fixed 
for  the  full  fl.scal  year  1962  No  matter  how 
hlt;h  municipal  bond  rates  may  go.  no  mat- 
ter h.jw  hls^h  interest  rates  on  savings  may 
go.  and  no  matter  hov*  high  the  Interest 
rates  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  m.iy 
go,  CFA  will  chargp  3  '^  percent  ,vnd  3'  ^  per- 
cent the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year 

Buf  I  do  not  think  that  HHFA  Is  com- 
pelled to  go  on  Indefinitely  saying  that  funds 
tire  not  avail.ible  from  private  sources  on 
reasonable  terms  unless  they  can  be  ob- 
tained at  3%  percent  or  3'''8  percent  for  30- 
year  maturities.  It  seems  to  me  clear  that 
the  HHF.A  has  interpreted  the  statute  Incor- 
recMy  and  should  change  its  Interpretation 

llie  effect  uf  this  Interpretation  on  the 
private  market  Is  shown  by  what  happened 
at  Charleston.  W.  Va.  Charleston  needed  $4 
niilUun  for  sewer  bonds.     It   asked   f.r   bids 


and  received  them  on  July  31,  1961.  Bids 
from  seven  syndiiatea  were  openetl  Ttie 
low  bid  provided  an  average  Interest  rat« 
of  3  9453  percent.  Ttie  city  wivs  alx'Ut  U> 
accept  this  bid  when  an  HHFA  employee, 
who  was  present,  suggested  that  a  public 
facility  loan  might  be  obtained  from  CF.A 
at  a  lower  interest  rate  The  city  thereujx)!! 
rejected  the  private  bids  and  got  It^  financ- 
ing through  a  public  facility  li>an  from  (.  t'.\ 
on  November  20.  1961  The  result's  a.-e 
shown  in  the  Weekly  Bond  Buyer  for  No- 
vember 27,  1961; 
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The  city  of  Charleston  saved  some  money 

by  b<jrrowlng  from  CF.\  Private  bidders 
could  not  match  the  Government's  3^, -p)er- 
cent  offer,  though  they  did  pick  up  the  first 
sni.ill  maturities. 

But  Charlestons  gain  was  the  Federal  tax- 
payer 3  lo.ss.  On  November  21,  1961.  McKjdy's 
H-.eruge  yield  on  taxable  US,  bonds  of  10- 
year  tnaturi'ies  was  4  01    percent 

And  the  U  S  bond  yield  cf  4  01  percent  Is 
abf've  the  prtv,ite  bid  submitted  to 
Charleston  of  3  9453  percent. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  Charleston  incident 
Is  cic.ir  pr<,j<f  that  the  HHFA  interpretation 
of  the  Public  Facility  I.o.in  Act  is  incorrect 
If  the  HHFA  interpretation  is  allowed  I.  ^  con- 
tin'ir  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  Federal 
G  ivcrnme.-.',  through  HHFA  and  CFA  will 
t:\ke  over  the  financing  of  a  mnj'ir  p'lrt.i m 
of  the  fin.Tncing  of  public  facilities  for 
smaller,  and  many  medlum-si/^d  communi- 
ties. To  go  on  this  way.  borrowing  at  m  jre 
than  4  percent  and  lending  at  an  average  of 
a  -2  {>erient.  In  Increasingly  large  amounts, 
will  make  It  very  dlfUcult  to  carry  out  the 
President's    pled*;e    tcj    balance    the    budget 

I  also  desire  to  Insert  In  the  Rfcord  at  this 
point  my  correspondence  with  HHF.\  on  this 
subject  a  copy  i^.f  a  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject made  by  Mr  Gordon  L  Calvert,  munici- 
pal director  of  the  In\estment  Bankers  As- 
soci.ition  of  America,  and  a  memorandum 
Containing  the  recommend.Uions  of  the  In- 
\esinient  B.iiikers  A.s-nu<,  lation  on  tlie  sub- 
Je:: 

At-ctst  4.  19C1 
Hon.  RoBrp.T  C   Wr^wrp. 
.4dm!»ii.'if  rafor, 

Iloufing  and  Homr  F\n/i'irr  Agency, 
Wathtngtnn.  D  C 

DiAR  Dr.  Weaver  My  attention  has  been 
brought  to  a  situation  which  has  arisen 
under  the  provisions  for  ptibllc  facility  loans 
authorized  under  title  II  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955.  as  amended. 

I  h.ive  been  advised  th.it  the  city  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va  .  requested  bids  on  $4 
million  of  sewer  revenue  bonds  to  be  ■■pcned 
on  July  31,  that  bids  were  received  from 
seven  syndicates  which  were  opened,  and  It 
was  found  that  the  low  bid  provided  an 
average  Interest  rate  of  3  9453  percent,  that 
an  employee  of  the  Community  F.icUltles 
Adnunistration.  either  voluntarily  or  In  reply 
to  questions,  advised  that  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration  could  buy  these 
bonds  at  an  average  Interest  rate  of  3'*b 
per-ent;  that  the  Philadelphia  office,  being 
consulted  by  Charleston  ofTlclals,  rep<irted 
th.it  loins  could  be  made  at  3',,  percent 
Ir.tf-rest  becau'e  (').  i.'lcs'  11  h  id  been  desli;- 
n  ited  as  a  redeve!  pmer. t  are.i  ur.der  the 
Are.i  Redevelopment  Act;  and  that  the  city 
of    Charleston    thereupon    rejected    all    bld.s 


which  were  submitted  on  July  31  In  ac- 
cord.mce  with  Its  request. 

I  enclos*"  a  copy  of  a  stiiteraent  by  tlie 
mayor  of  Charleston  on  this  matter  which 
h.us  been  supplied  to  me.  I  should  appreciate 
a  report  on  this  matter  from  you  giving  a 
full  statement  of  the  activities  of  empl'  yecs 
and  represent. itlves  of  the  Community  Fa- 
cllliies  AdnilnlRtrntion,  together  with  your 
jx'iicv  with  respect  to  participation  In  munic- 
ipal bids  and  bidding  prix-edures,  particu- 
liiriy  wl.ere  municipalities  have  requested 
bills    fr<)m   private   8»jurces. 

My  review  of  this  situation  leads  to  a 
further  question  with  respect  to  the  Public 
Facility  I»ans  Program,  and  Us  relation  to 
private  financing  Section  202  b  1  ( 1  )  pro- 
vides In  part  as  follcjws- 

"1  No  financial  assls'snce  nhall  be  ex- 
tended uniler  tliis  section  unless  the  finan- 
cial assistance  applied  for  Is  not  otherwise 
available  on  reas<jn.ible  terms." 

I  should  like  to  have  a  report  from  y(.)U  as 
to  your   interpretation   of   Uils  clause. 

The  material  which  has  been  Issued  con- 
cemlng  this  public  facility  loans  program  Is 
not.  In  my  Judgment  consistent  with  the 
statutory  provi.sl.  ti  ab-.ve  qu<ited  For  ex- 
ample, m  a  leaflet  entitled  "Facts  About 
Public  Facility  Loans  as  Expanded  by  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961."  dated  July  196i,  tlie 
following  paragraph  appears 

"Community  Facility  AdmlnUstrntion,  a 
part  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  has  been  set  up  to  help  meet  the 
public  facilities  needs  of  sm.-vU  communi- 
ties by  providing  I'inp-'erm  loans  at  rea.son- 
able  Interest  rates  The  law  requires  that 
prUate  In-est-rs  bo  Riven  a  chance  first  to 
provide  the  needed  credit  at  a  rale  compa- 
rable to  that  paid  by  larger  cities  When  a 
project  has  been  approved,  after  meeting  all 
requirements,  the  b<iiids  by  which  It  is  to 
be  fin.mred  mu^t  be  advertised  for  public 
sale  CFA  buys  tliem  only  when  prl  ate 
Investors  are  unable  to  take  them  on  terms 
at  least  as  good  as  CFA  s  " 

Tills  le.iflet  alstj  states  that  the  curient 
Interest  rate,  which  I  understand  will  be 
eflectue  throughout  fiscal  year  1962.  Is  3 'i 
percent  gener.illy  And  3  'a  percent  In  are.us 
de.Mgnated  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  I  understand  that  the  form  (jf  offer 
made  by  the  Community  Faellitles  Adminis- 
tration (CFA  721  I  spcines  that  the  munici- 
pality will  ofler  Its  obllg  itlons  for  pubii: 
sale  and  tiiat  the  Government  will  not 
purchase  the  bonds  If  the  municipality  re- 
ceives a  bid  at  terms  equal  to  or  mrjre  favor- 
able than  the  Governments  bid  I  under- 
stand that  the  manual  applicable  to  this 
pr  >gram  refers  In  this  context  to  financing 
i>n  comparable  terms  and  conditions,  to  loans 
at  equal  or  more  f.ivor.ible  term.^,  and  to 
rea.'.onable  terms 

In  this  connection  It  seems  appropri  it*- 
to  point  out  that  the  college  hou.slng  pro- 
gram provides  that  loans  under  that  program 
win  not  be  available  from  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration  where  financial 
assistance  can  be  obtained  otherwise  nn 
terms  and  conditions  equally  as  favorable 
as  those  provided  under  the  progr.im. 

It  Would  appear  from  the  fact  sheet  of 
July  1961  and  other  materials  Isfurd  In  con- 
nection With  the  public  facility  loans  pro- 
gr.un  that  tlie  program  may  be  i>roccedlng 
on  tiie  bxsls  that  "on  reasonable  terms  " 
means  the  same  thing  as  "on  equal  or  more 
f.ivorable  term's  '"  This  would  In  effect  mean 
that  the  provisions  wltJi  respect  to  obtain- 
ing financial  a.sslst.mce  ntherwlfe  In  the  pub- 
lic f.icUity  loans  ])rf>gnim  and  the  college 
housing  program  had  the  same  meaning  and 
effect. 

If  this  Is  true.  It  would  also  Involve.  I 
t.ike    It.    a   conclusive    finding   that   any    In- 
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terest  rate  over  3»i  percent  for  municipal 
bonds  In  areas  designated  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  Is  unreasonable  and  any 
Interest  rate  over  3*4  percent  In  other  areaa 
IS  also  unreasonable. 

under  these  clrcuxnatances,  I  ahould  ap- 
preciate It  If  you  would  review  the  provlalona 
of  the  public  facility  loans  program  dealing 
with  the  availability  of  other  financing  and 
advise  me  of  your  Interpretation  of  the  mean- 
ing and  effect  of  the  provision  relating  to 
obtaining  assistance  elsewhere  on  reasonable 
terms 

Sincerely  yours. 

A.  Willis  Robertson. 

Chairjiian. 

STATE.ViENT     BT     MaTOR     JOHN     A.     SHANKLDf, 

Mator  of  CrrT  or  Charleston 

In  response  to  n  request  by  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association  of  America  for  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  circumstances  In  rejecting 
nil  bids  on  94  million  of  city  of  Charleston 
fewer  revenue  bonds  on  July  31.  Mayor  John 
A.  Khanklln.  of  the  city  of  Charleston  made 
the  following  statement: 

"At  11  a  m  on  Monday,  July  31,  a  commit- 
tee of  city  council  together  with  the  mayor, 
ex  officio  chairman  of  the  sanitary  board 
and  two  m.embers  of  the  board  met  In  the 
council  chamber  of  the  city  building  to  open 
bids  nn  the  se'wer  revenue  bonds  piu^suant  to 
notice  of  sale.  Seven  sealed  bids  were  pre- 
sented to  the  mayor  who  presided  as  chair- 
man 

"Up  to  this  time  neither  the  mayor  nor 
any  member  of  the  council  (^r  of  the  sanitary 
board  had  any  Intimation  that  any  govern- 
mental agency  was  interested  In  buying  the 
bonds  or  lending  the  money  to  the  city. 
There  had  been  no  contact  of  any  character 
with  any  governmental  agency  relative  to 
the    subject 

"At  about  the  Mme  the  bids  were  being 
opened  at  approximately  11:10  a.m.  word  was 
passed  on  to  the  may  -.r  and  to  a  sanitary 
board  member  that  a  representative  of  some 
povernmentnl  agency  was  present  in  the 
room  and  that  he  had  represented  to  some 
jierson  or  persons  that  the  governmental 
agency  represented  by  him  was  In  a  position 
W)  lend  the  $4  million  to  the  city  of  Charles- 
t.on  at  ati  average  interest  rate  of  3"'g  per- 
cent 

•"Tlie  bids  were  promptly  opened  and  t.flbu- 
lated.  A  lower  bid  was  submitted  by  First 
Boston  Corp.  at  nn  average  Interest  rate  of 
3  9453  percent  In  order  to  verify  the  accu- 
racy of  the  computations  In  the  bids  and  to 
ascertain  tl.e  Identity  of  the  Government 
representative  present,  and  to  learn  from  him 
the  facts  as  to  whether  or  not  Government 
money  was  avallat^le  at  S^j  percent  interest 
or  at  any  rate  less  than  the  lowest  bid 
received,  the  sanitary  board  adjourned  to  the 
mayor's  office.  The  Government  represent- 
ative was  Invited  M  be  present.  He  turned 
out  t-o  be  Mr  Hummel,  with  whom  the  mayor 
was  acqu.unted  bu:  whose  governmental  con- 
nection was  unknc'wn  to  the  mayor. 

•  He  explained  that  he  was  t!ie  West  ■Vir- 
ginia representatl\e  of  the  Community  Fa- 
cilities Administration  He  stated  that  he 
had  learned  Just  that  day  that  the  Commu- 
nity Facilities  Administration  was  in  posi- 
tion to  purchase  tlie  |4  million  revenue 
b<;nds  at  an  avcraf:e  Interest  rate  of  3"'^  per- 
cent. He  advised  that  in  order  to  take  ad- 
v.iMtage  of  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  re- 
advertise  for  bids  He  suggested  that  the 
mayor  telephone  the  Philadelphia  office  of 
the  Community  Facilities  Administration 
for  verification.  The  mayor  promptly  called 
the  Philadelphia  office  and  at  approximately 
1  p.m.  est.  the  mayor  talked  with  Mr. 
I>ildge  of  that  office.  Mr.  Etoldge  advised 
that  because  Charleston  had  been  designated 
as    a    disaster    area,    the    money    would    be 
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available  at  3%  percent.  He  said  he  would 
send  a  representative  to  Charleston  immedi- 
ately. The  representative  Is  scheduled  to 
arrive  In  Charleston  11:30  ajn.,  Thursday, 
August  3.  As  the  mayor  and  the  sanitary 
board  tinderstand  it.  this  representative  vill 
be  qualified  and  authorized  to  explain  all 
the  details  of  the  procedure  by  which  the 
H  million  would  be  made  available  to  the 
city  at  an  interest  rate  of  3%  percent. 

"In  view  of  these  representations  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Community  Facilities 
Administration,  the  mayor,  the  council  com- 
mittee and  the  sanitary  board  were  of  the 
unanlmotia  opinion  that  they  had  no  choice 
other  than  to  reject  all  of  the  bids  sub- 
mitted. Since  It  was  uncertain,  and  is  still 
uncertain,  whether  the  requirements  of  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration  can 
be  compiled  with  by  the  city,  the  council 
committee  and  the  sanitary  board  were  of  the 
opinion  to  recommend  rejection  of  all  bids 
on  the  broad  ground  that  it  was  hoped  that 
readvertlsement  would  result  In  an  interest 
rate  more  favorable  to  the  city.  It  was  so 
recommended  to  the  council  and  the  latter 
at  Its  meeting  held  at  8  p.m.  on  the  eve- 
ning of  July  31  followed  the  recommenda- 
tion and  rejected  all  of  the  bids  submitted 
at  11  a.m.  on  that  day. 

"This  Is  the  way  the  matter  stands  at  this 
moment,  2  p.m  ,  Wednesday,  August  2.  Mr. 
Jack  Lincoln,  representative  of  the  Federal 
HHFA.  Is  expected  to  be  In  the  office  of  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Charleston  shortly 
after  11 :30  am.  on  August  3." 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Wa.s/itnpfon,  DC  .  September  15.  1961. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. U.S.  Senate.   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  August  4,  1961,  con- 
cerning the  public  facility  loans  program 
authorized  under  title  II  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of   1955,  as  amended. 

With  respect  to  the  recent  rejection  of 
bids  by  the  city  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on 
(4  million  of  sewer  revenue  bonds,  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  a  page  of  the  Dally  Bond 
Buyer  of  Augtist  7,  1961,  which  published 
a  statement  by  the  Community  Facilities 
Administration.  As  will  be  noted,  the  Daily 
Bond  Buyer  concluded  that  the  confusion 
arising  out  of  the  rejection  of  bids  appears 
to  be  dispelled  by  this  statement  and  that 
"the  misunderstanding  was  one  of  semantic 
differences  and  that  none  of  the  parties 
Involved  was  engaged  in  the  usurpation  of 
the  prerogatives  of  any  other." 

Section  601(di(l)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961  established  a  statutory  interest  rate 
formula  for  public  facility  loans  which  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962.  pro- 
duces a  maximum  interest  rate  of  3^8  Per- 
cent. In  order  to  achieve  consistency  be- 
tween the  loan  authorization  provided  In 
section  501(e)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961 
and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  with  re- 
spect to  loans  for  public  facilities  to  com- 
munities situated  in  an  area  designated  as 
a  redevelopment  area,  I  determined  that  all 
public  facility  loans  to  communities  located 
In  redevelopment  areas  would  bear  an  In- 
terest rate  equal  to  that  obtainable  under 
the  loan  aiithorization  provided  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  In 
effect,  public  facility  loans  to  communities 
legated  In  redevelopment  areas  would  there- 
fore carry  an  Interest  rate  of  S^i  percent 
during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  1961  Housing 
Act,  the  Interest  rate  on  public  facility  loans 
was  established  on  the  basis  of  an  adminis- 
tratively determined  formula  based  on  then 
current  municipal  market  interest  rates.  As 
of   June   30,    1961.   the   basic    Interest   rates 


for  public  facility  loans  were  4'/8  percent  for 
general  obligation  bonds  and  4%  percent  for 
revenue  bonds  with  maturities  of  30  years 
or  more.  For  loans  maturing  under  30  years 
the  interest  rate  was  decreased  by  one-eighth 
percent  for  each  full  5-year  reduction  of  the 
loan.  The  1961  Housing  Act  materially  re- 
duced the  interest  rates  for  public  facility 
loans  and  set  a  maxim\un  rate  which  may 
be  charged,  based  on  a  statutory  formula. 
This  cc«igresslonal  action  occasioned  a  re- 
examination of  the  policy  for  determining 
whether  private  financing  is  otherwise  avail- 
able on  reasonable  terms.  As  a  result,  the 
method  for  determining  "reasonable  terms  ' 
is  being  revised. 

The  following  excerpt  from  Instructions 
to  the  field  staff  of  the  Community  Facilities 
Administration  summarizes  the  revised 
policy: 

"For  a  bond  issue  secured  upon  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Government 
loan,  an  interest  rate  is  to  be  deemed  rea- 
sonable if  it  does  not  exceed  i%  percent,  if 
the  loan  is  repayable  over  30  years  or  more. 
For  shorter  term  loans,  the  'reasonable'  in- 
terest rates  Is  to  be  reduced  by  one-eighth 
percent  for  each  5-year  reduction  of  the 
length  of  the  loan,  provided  such  interest 
rate  is  not  less  than  3%  percent.  If  the 
borrower  is  located  in  an  area  designated  as 
a  redevelopment  area,  the  benchmark  for 
reasonable  Interest  rates  would  be  3^8  per- 
cent." 

It  has  been  the  basic  financial  policy  of 
the  Community  Facilities  Administration, 
which  administers  the  public  facility  loans 
program,  to  develop  sound  loans  that  are 
reasonably  assured  of  repasrment  and  to  take 
such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  improve  the 
maj-ketability  of  such  loans.  These  steps  in- 
clude requiring  that  the  loans  be  evidenced 
in  the  form  of  bonds;  that  the  transcript 
of  bond  proceedings  be  prepared  by  accept- 
able bond  counsel;  that  the  issues  incorpo- 
rate the  various  financial  terms  EUid  condi- 
tions that  meet  the  standards  and  conven- 
tions of  the  capital  market;  and  that  the 
bonds  be  offered  for  sale  in  normal  marketing 
channels. 

The  Community  Facilities  Administration 
requires  each  borrower  to  advertise  its  bond 
offering  in  a  financial  newspaper  of  national 
circulation  so  that  other  Investors  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  issue  and  bid 
therefor.  In  this  connection,  most  borrow- 
ers are  required  to  prepare  an  GflBclal  Notice 
of  Sale  and  Statement  of  Essential  Facts  for 
distribution  to  Interested  dealers  and  in- 
vestors. The  Government  will  purchase  all 
bonds  of  the  issue  for  wbich  funds  are  not 
otherwise  available  on  reasonable  terms. 

I  might  note  that  In  the  csise  of  the  college 
housing  program,  which  has  a  statutory  in- 
terest rate  formula  that  results  in  an  inter- 
est rate  lower  than  that  applicable  to  public 
facility  loans,  the  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration has  been  quite  successful  in 
developing  a  private  market  for  college 
housing  bond  issues.  During  the  first  6 
months  of  1961  some  17  bond  issues  for  $37.7 
million  were  sold  In  whole  or  In  part  to  pri- 
vate municipal  bond  underwriters.  Many  of 
these  bond  issues  Involved  participating  ar- 
rangements, with  the  Federal  Government  fi- 
nancing the  remainder  of  the  project  cost. 
Four  of  the  issues  involved  private  purchase 
of  the  earlier  maturities,  with  the  Housing 
Agency  ptirchaslng  the  later  maturities.  Per- 
haps the  most  notable  achievement  has  been 
the  success  of  the  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration in  arranging  for  a  bond  rating 
service  to  rate  college  housing  bonds.  En- 
closed is  a  tabulation  of  such  ratings  that 
have  been  achieved  during  the  past  2  years. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Blmilar  success  can  be 
achieved  for  the  public  facility  loans  pro- 
gram so  that  municipalities  and  other  local 
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government   unlta   can   nnance    their    public 
woric*   needs  on   term*  and   condition*   that 
are  b<-)th  reasonable  and  moderate. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  T  Conwat, 
Acting  Admxnistrator 
I  For  Robert  C   Weaver  i 
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Statement    bt    CFA    Is    Made    To    Ci-ARirY 
Charleston   Issve 

W.\SHiNGTON.  August  7  -  The  confU3ii;ii 
arising  out  of  the  rejection  of  all  bids  on  a 
$4  million  city  of  Charleston  sewer  revenue 
bonds  on  July  31  appeared  to  have  been 
dispelled  today  with  a  statement  by  Uu- 
Community  Facilities  Administration 

The  CPA  statement,  coupled  with  th.it 
given  to  the  Bond  Buyer  yesterday  by  Mayor 
John  A  ShanlcUn,  of  Charleston,  seems  to 
Indicate  that  the  misunderstanding  was  one 
of  semantic  differences,  and  that  none  of 
the  parties  involved  Wiis  engaged  In  the 
usurpation  of  the  prerogatives  of  any  other 

cr\  remarks 

The    clarifying    statement    from    the    CP.^ 
which  In  the  main,  dovetails  with  Mr   Shank- 
lin  s,   follows 

■Community  Facilities  .^dminl-stratlon 
sent  Mr.  R  S.  Hummell  its  West  Virginia 
field  engineer,  to  Charleston  to  assist  the 
City  in  coping  with  problems  which  caused 
major  damage  and  led  to  the  declaration 
by  President  Kennedy  of  a  state  of  emer- 
gency 

'  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  bids  on  tl^ie 
bonds.   Mr    Hummell   was  working   with    the 


city's  dls<idter  dlrec'or,  R  L  StubblefleUl  on 
estimating  the  probable  cost  of  replacetnenU 
of  the  dejitroyed  sewer  lines  and  other  p)ubllc 
facilities.  Mr  Hummell  mentioned  to  Mr 
Stubblefli'ld  that  this  was  a  type  ^'t  con- 
struction that  has  In  the  p.tst  qii,i:ifled  for 
public  fa.-lUty  loans 

The  dl.scu-sslon  n.ilurally  turned  to  the 
rate  of  Interest,  and  Mr  Humn'.cll  tj>ld  Mr 
Stubblenrld  th.it  the  rate  wm  3  ■,  percent 
and  that  In  itre:i.<!  de.sign  iteil  :  ir  area  re- 
development the  rate  wns  :t',  percent  Mr 
Hummell  sugge.sted  th.it  thi.s  rate  be  checked 
with  the  rPKlotial  ofTl'-e  of  HHFA  in  Phil- 
adelphia Mr  S'libblef^eld  pri.niptly  p.i.s.sed 
this  lnfo-nuiti"n  to  M.ivor  -Shanklir.  The 
m.iyor  checked  by  phone  with  the  riui.idel- 
ptila  offlce  and  confirmed  the  Information 
regarding  rates  that  h.ad  been  given  to  Mr 
Stubblefl'ld  bv  Mr  Hummell  It  should  he 
noted  here  that  the  dl-scu-ssion  here  was 
about  new  replacement  need.s  and  not  re- 
lated to  he  bond  Issue  for  which  bul.s  had 
already  been  -.oUclted 

NO     IRt.I.VG     BY     CTA 

With  ihe  mfurm.iti'in  given  him  by  Mr 
Stubbleft''ld  the  m.iy  .r  mu.st  have  ques- 
tioned th»  wi.sdiim  of  accepting  a  bid  I'f  )  94 
l-sic]  per:ent  when  a  public  facility  loan 
might  be  available  at  a  lower  rate  How- 
ever, this  was  surely  his  own  decision  and 
Wiia  not  urged  upon  him  in  any  way  l)y  any 
spokesman  of  the  CFA 

Tt  Is  not  and  never  ha^s  been  the  policy 
of  the  CF.\  to  .solicit  Hpplic.it:  i^s  When 
Inquiries  are  ni.ide  we  resjx.nd  promptly 
and  advl.se  «pf  n.!\:  aid  which  h<is  been  ati- 
thorized  and  which  we  are  In  a  position  to 
supply   ' 


Septi  MiifR   :'■,    1961 
H  m    Robert  C    Weavfr 

Ad'^i-.nist'a:"-     Hiu<ing    and    //  ."ic    ^'snu'uv 

Agen-y  WavhiFigt>n  [>  C 
Dear  [)r  V.'r.K'.r.R  0:\  .August  4  I  wrote 
yi  >u  requesting  a  report  on  the  activities  of 
employees  and  represent-^tives  of  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  .\dminls*ratlon  In  connec- 
tl  >n  with  the  opening  of  bids  at  Charleston. 
W  Va  In  addition.  I  requested  you  to  give 
me  yjur  interpretation  of  the  provision  In 
section  aO'2ibiili  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  that  fin  mclal  assistance 
sh  lUld  n  't  be  extended  under  that  ac-t  if  It 
Is    c>therwlse  available     ti  rea.sonab!e  terms 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  addition.  1  should  like  to  have  a  list  of 
the  lotins  which  you  have  made  under  this 
program  since  the  date  of  my  letter  together 
with  a  5t..i*ement  of  the  terms  m  which 
tlnaiiciai  asslstiince  was  otherwise  availiible 
In  each  case 

Sincerely  yours. 

A    Wnxis  Robertson, 

Chairman 


H  n  •SING  ^ND  Home  Finance  Aoenct, 

;*',!<'! ingron    D  C  .  October  4.  t961 
Hon     A     Wii.i.is   Robertson. 
Chai'  rnan.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
^f'ny.    US    Senate.    Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  Thla  Is  In  further 
reply  to  your  letter  uf  September  18,  1961. 
concerning  the  public  facility  loans  pro- 
►tram  authorized  under  title  II  of  the  Huus- 
init    .Amendments    of    1955,   as   amended 

Durliifc;  the  f)eriixl  of  August  4  thrcjuxh 
.■^  p'embcr  16  1961  the  Housing  and  Home 
Fu.iiiice  .Xt'eni  y  [)urchased  10  bond  issues 
under  the  public  facility  loans  program  A 
list  of  these  loans  Is  detailed  in  the  enclcjscd 
tikble  In  accordance  with  the  Agency's  In- 
structions each  borrower  was  requlr.'d  to 
advertise  its  bonds  for  public  sale  In  a  finiin- 
clal  newspaper  of  national  circulation  'Uch 
.ta  the  Bond  Buyer  However.  If  the  i<jtal 
bond.-,  to  be  issued  for  a  project  are  les* 
than  $100,000.  and  the  borrower  Is  required 
by  .State  law  to  advertise  in  a  riewspaper 
:  ublished  within  the  Slate,  this  require- 
ment may  be  *ttUrd  provided  that  the  oor- 
r  >wer  .i(l\ertlses  Its  bonds  In  a  publlca'.on 
that  has  statewide  circulation 

For  each  of  these  bond  Issues  the  Housing 
.Agency  submitted  a  bid  In  accordance  w.th 
the  ternii  .'>pe<ined  .n  the  outstanding  loan 
agreement  for  tlie  repectlve  loan  The  (iov- 
ernment'R  liability  to  purchase  Iheae  par- 
ticular bond  Lsiues  expired  with  respect  to 
any  oblikiatloh.,  for  '*h;ch  the  borrower  re- 
ceived .1  bUl  or  bids  to  purchase  at  lernui 
equal  to  ,r  rr.  .re  favor.ible  than  the  Cii  \ - 
ernment  s  bid  As  will  be  noted  from  the 
attached  t.ibulatiun.  the  loan  a>{reenicntii 
which  set  the  interest  rales  at  which  the 
Government  undertin  k  to  purchase  these 
txiid  Issues  were  executed  during  the  pcr!i<l 
from  March  li<,S9  throu^;h  April  1961  At 
that  time  the  Agency's  standard  for  deter- 
mining iivailiibiuty  of  private  financing  was 
on  the  basis  of  terms  equal  to  or  more 
favorable  than  the  Ciovernment  bid  '  As 
noted  111  my  letter  of  September  15  1961. 
we  have  since  changed  the  method  for  de- 
termining "otherwise  asallable  on  rca.^  li- 
able terms   " 

I  miktht  note  that  the  Housing  and  Houie 
Finance  Agency  wits  awarded  the  entire 
amounts  of  each  of  the  10  bond  Issues  listed 
since  there  were  no  ;irlviite  bids  for  these 
bonds  even  though  the  Interest  rates  r.iuije 
Ir -m  4  25  [lercent  fcir  a  '20-year  maturity  to 
4  75  percent  for  a  40-year  maturity  E\en 
at  these  relatively  high  interest  rates,  there 
was  no  interest  on  the  part  of  municipal 
b«ind   underwriters    in    these    10  bond   Isjuea 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  answers  the 
remaining  [xilnt  raised  In  your  letter  of 
September   16.    1961 

Sincerely   yours 

Robert  C    Weaver. 

Admmi.itraiur 
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OcTOBrR  7,  1961. 
Hon    HoBtRT  C    Weaver, 

Adm  1  ri;.>  trato'' , 

llnu^i'ig  and  Homr  Finance  Agency, 

M'j^'i  \rigton,  D  C 

Dear  Dr  Wi\irR:  I  now  have  received 
replies  d.itiKl  .September  15  and  October  4, 
I'.^fil,  in  response  to  my  letters  of  August  4 
:i!:d  .Sopteinbor  16.  1961,  concerning  the 
Community  Pacllltlea  Administration  loan 
jjrog.-.iin  tor  publi:  facilities. 

The  letter  of  September  15  stated  that 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  established  a  statu- 
tory Interest  rate  formula  for  CFA  public 
facility  loatis  This  resulted  In  a  lending 
rate  of  3'^  percent  for  the  entire  flsc.'d  year 
1962.  The  letter  indicated  that,  as  a  matter 
of  discretion,  you  established  a  CFA  lend- 
ing rale  of  3\  percent  for  projects  In  re- 
development areas  The  k'ttc  further 
stated  thai  the  crcatl.>n  of  the  statutory 
lending  r.ite  under  Uie  Housing  Act  of  1961 
"occ.isloned  a  reexamination  of  the  policy 
for  determining  whcth.er  private  financing  Is 
othe.-'wise  avallatle  en  reasonable  terms." 
The  latter  phr.ise  -.-elates  to  section  202(b)  1 1 ) 
of  the  public  facU.tles  loan  legislation,  which 
reads  In  part  as  fillows: 

"il)  No  flmuiclal  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  lhi5  section  unless  the  finan- 
cial a&slsi.ince  applied  for  Is  not  otherwise 
.tSMll.ible  on  rc.isu.uible  terms   " 

.According  to  \our  letter  of  October  4. 
t.ntil  recently  tie  Conin, unity  Facilities 
Administration  fcllowed  a  policy  of  Judging 
whether  private  financing  was  otherwise 
av.iil.ihle  on  ren";!.  nable  terms  by  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  jirivute  bids  were  on 
terms  equal  to  or  more  favorable  than  the 
Crovernment  bid  "  It  appears  that  terms  of 
the  Oovernment  bid  were  closely  related  to 
•I'.er.ige  yields  m  the  private  market.  The 
reMsod  policy,  a.'  st.ded  m  the  letter  of 
September   15.  w  ii.'   quoted  as  follows: 

■  Fur  a  bond  Issue  secured  upon  the  same 
terms  and  cr.nditions  as  the  Government 
loan,  an  interest  rate  is  to  be  deemed  rea- 
.scinable  if  it  does  not  exceed  S'^g  percent.  If 
the  loan  l.s  repay. .ble  over  30  years  or  more. 
F'.T  sliorier  term  loans,  the  'reasonable'  In- 
terest rate  Is  to  be  reduced  by  one-eighth  of 
1  percent  for  each  5-year  reduction  of  the 
lenk,'th  of  the  loan.  prC'Vided  such  interest  rate 
15  Hot  less  than  3''',  p>ercent.  If  the  bor- 
rower is  located  In  an  area  designated  as  a 
redevelopment  area,  the  benchmark  for  rea- 
sonable Interest  rates  would  be  3'g  percent." 

Tlie  revision  In  the  CF.A  policy  with  re- 
gard t<i  re.vsonable  terms  raises  a  number 
<f  questions  which  I  hope  you  will  seriously 
Citisider  ,      , 


My  f-.md.mient  il  objection  to  the  CFA 
policy  on  reason.ib'.e  terms  '  Is  that  11  ap- 
pears to  relate  th?  test  of  reasonableness  to 
the  CF.A  lending  late  rather  than  to  rates  of 
intere.'-t  in  the  pri'utc  capital  market.  Under 
the  revised  policy  any  interest  rate  over  3'-^ 
percent  for  a  30-year  loan  would  not  be 
re.as(..nable.  rettaidless  of  the  prevailing 
level  of  pnv.iie  m.irket  interest  rates,  except 
that  If  a  30-ye.tr  lonn  were  made  In  a  re- 
development area  any  Interest  r.ite  of  over 
3S  percent  would  be  Judged  as  not  reason- 
able. Each  of  theiie  rates  Is  one-fourth 
of  1  percen'age  point,  or  25  b;isls  points, 
hlkther  th.m  the  C  F.A  lending  rale. 

The  CF.A  policy,  in  oilier  words,  seems  Ui 
base  a  Judgment  of  tJie  reasonableness  of  a 
private  bid  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
Interest  rate  bid  varies  from  the  CFA  lend- 
ing rate.  Coiversely.  under  the  CFA  policy 
the  reasonableness  Of  a  private  bid  haa  no 
relationship  to  Interest  rales  prevailing  In 
the  mTrket  for  similar  risks  and  comparable 

project*. 


The  revised  CFA  policy  leads  to  at  least 
three  results  which  appear  queetlonable: 

(a)  One  result  Is  that  the  policy  calls  for 
lower  rates  of  interest  on  private  bids  in 
areas  with  higher,  rather  than  lower,  risks. 

A  bid  of  3''g  pxercent  for  a  30-year  loan  on 
a  project  located  In  a  prosperous  area  with 
high  employment  would  be  considered  to  be 
under  reasonable  terms.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  Identical  bid  of  3'Vg  percent  for  a 
30-year  loan  on  a  project  located  in  a  re- 
development area  with  a  high  unemployment 
rate,  where  the  economic  situation  is  so  bad 
that  Federal  aid  is  needed,  would  not  be 
reasonable  because  CFA  stands  ready  to 
lend  there  at  an  even  lower  rate  providing 
even  greater  subsidy.  Ordinarily,  it  is  the 
rule  In  the  private  market  that  the  greater 
the  risk,  the  higher  the  Interest  rate.  Under 
the  CFA  policy  formula,  however,  the  greater 
the  risk  involved,  the  lower  the  interest  rate 
must  be  in  order  that  a  private  bid  may  be 
Judged  as  reasonable. 

(b)  A  second  result  of  the  CFA  policy  is 
that  an  important  share  of  current  munic- 
ipal financing,  as  well  as  all  of  CFA  loans 
made  in  recent  months,  are  ruled  as  being 
not  on  reasonable  terms. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year.  State  and 
local  government  bonds — Initially  issued  to 
finance  not  only  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties but  many  other  types  of  projects  as 
well — have  yielded  about  3  70  percent  for 
general  obligations  rated  "A"  by  Moody's 
Investors  Service.  Average  yields  on  "Baa" 
bonds  have  not  been  below  3.93  percent  In 
any  week  of  fiscal  1962.  These  yields,  It 
should  be  noted,  exclude  revenue  bonds, 
since  they  relate  only  to  general  obligations, 
and  pertain  to  issues  whose  average  maturity 
approaches  20  years. 

The  CFA  policy,  tlierefore,  would  Judge 
as  not  reasonable  the  average  yields  on  all 
"Baa"  municipal  bonds  during  fiscal  1962. 
Even  yields  on  all  "A  "  municipal  bonds  dur- 
ing fiscal  1962  would  be  Judged  as  not  rea- 
sonable for  projects  located  in  redevelopment 
areas. 

Under  the  former  CFA  policy.  CFA  lending 
rates  were  about  In  line  with  private  market 
rates  and.  at  least  for  the  loans  included  in 
the  table  attached  to  your  letter  of  October 
4.  were  In  a  range  of  4  25  to  4.75  percent. 
Accordingly.  It  Is  presumed  that  if  private 
bids  equal  to  or  more  favorable  than  these 
rates  had  been  received,  CFA  would  have 
considered  them  to  be  on  reasonable  terms. 
In  this  case  the  projects  in  question  would 
not  have  been  eligible  for  CFA  loans. 

Under  the  revised  CFA  policy,  however, 
all  private  bids  at  interest  rates  exceeding 
3'i  percent  on  projects  outside  redevelop- 
ment areas  would  be  ruled  as  unreasonable, 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  prevailing 
private  market  rales,  but  from  the  view- 
point of  CFA's  new  formula.  Even  the  rates, 
ranging  from  4  25  percent  to  4.75  percent. 
charged  by  CFA  Itself  on  bonds  awarded  as 
recently  as  August  and  September  would  be 
classified  as  not  on  reasonable  terms. 

(C)  A  third  result  of  the  CF.A  policy  is 
that  the  CF.A  lending  rate,  on  which  the  test 
of  reasonableness  is  based,  remains  fixed  for 
an  entire  fiscal  year,  whereas  market  rates  of 
Interest  fluctuate. 

The  CFA  lends  at  3^s  percent  outside  re- 
development areas,  and  its  formula  takes  the 
position  that  any  private  bid  submitted 
during  the  year  with  an  interest  rate  in 
excess  of  S'^g  percent  is  not  reasonable  for  a 
project  In  this  location. 

Wide  variations  may  occur  In  municipal 
bond  bids  and  yields  in  private  markets 
during  the  course  of  12  months.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  highest  and  lowest  average 
monthly   yield   on    ".Aaa"    municipal    bonds 


was  22  basis  points  In  fiscal  1961,  30  basis 
points  In  fiscal  1960,  and  58  basis  points  in 
fiscal  1959.  On  "Baa"  bonds,  the  diflerence 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  average 
monthly  yield  was  31  basis  points  in  fiscal 
1961,  19  basis  points  In  fiscal  I960,  and  49 
basis  points  in  fiscal  1959. 

If  yields  on  municipals  should  go  up  diiring 
fiscal  1962  as  much  as  they  Increased  In 
fiscal  1959 — 58  basis  points  on  "Aaa  "  bonds — 
then  even  "Aaa"  bonds,  which  now  yield  3.3 
percent,  would  not  be  reasonable  on  the 
average.  Accordingly  CPA  public  facilities 
loans  would  supplant  private  capital,  in  a 
market  where  more  than  $1  billion  of  water 
and  sewer  bonds  were  sold  over  each  of  the 
past  4  calendar  years. 


■you  are  no  doubt  aware  that  a  number  of 
other  Federal  programs  op>erate  subject  to  a 
provision  which  prohibits  lending  of  public 
moneys  unless  funds  are  not  available  else- 
where on  reasonable  terms.  For  example, 
section  7(a)(1)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
of  1953.  as  amended,  provides  that  "No  f  nan- 
cial  assistance  shall  be  extended  purouant 
to  this  subsection  unless  the  financial  as- 
sistance applied  for  is  not  otherwise  avail- 
able on  reasonable  terms." 

The  provisions  of  part  120.4  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, supplemented  by  verbal  In- 
quiries from  the  SBA,  suggest  that  "reason- 
able terms"  is  interpreted  principally  with 
reference  to  prevailing  market  rates  of  in- 
terest, considering  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness and  the  type  of  financing  ordinarily 
available. 

Besides  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, I  understand  that  in  the  case  of  the 
loan  program  of  the  Office  of  Minerals  Ex- 
ploration of  the  I>epartment  of  the  Interior, 
the  loan  guarantee  program  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  under  tho 
Transportation  Act  of  1958,  the  program  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  and 
the  business  loan  program  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Lending  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, policies  have  been  followed  by  which 
"reasonable  terms"  or  comparable  stand- 
ards have  been  defined  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Interest  rates  and  other  terms  pre- 
vailing In  the  private  market.  I  further 
understand  that  none  of  these  agencies,  in 
determining  whether  or  not  a  private  bid 
is  "reasonable,"  makes  primary  reference  to 
its  own  lending  rates. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  In- 
terpretation which  you  have  given  to  the 
terms  of  section  202(b)(1)  Is  not  a  reason- 
able one.  It  leads  to  at  least  three  ques- 
tionable results,  and  It  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  interpretation  given  to  Identical  lan- 
guage in  several  other  statutes.  I  should 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  review  the  CFA 
policy  carefully  in  the  light  of  the  points 
raised  in  this  letter  and  let  me  have  your 
comments  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A  Willis  Robertson. 

C^airnir;*!. 


HorsiNG  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Wa.^hington.  DC,  November  1,  1961. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cw- 
Tcncy,   U.S.  Senate,   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  October  7,  1961,  concerning 
the  policy  followed  by  this  Agency  in  ad- 
ministering section  202(b)  (1)  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955.  which  prohibits  public 
facility  loans  "unless  the  financial  assistance 
applied  for  is  not  otherwise  available  on 
reasonable  terms." 

In  substance  your  letter  points  out  three 
results  of  the  construction  given  to  section 
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a02.bi'lt  by  this  Agency  whlrh  appe.ir  to 
you  U}  b«  undesirable  First  that  public  ta- 
ciiity  loans  may  be  made  in  redevelopment 
areas  unle-sa  pr.vate  bids  are  .iv.iU.ible  in 
thes«;  Lirea.s  .it  rates  of  interest  :  'Wer  than 
those  requ.red  In  other  areas  to  meet  the  ad- 
ministrative test  of  the  avaUab::iry  uf  finan- 
cial assistance  on  reasonable  ternii?  .Sec  ind. 
that  the  current  market  rate  for  municipal 
nnancwig  of  public  facilities  is  above  the 
interest  riitc  administratively  established  to 
determine  the  availability  ut  nna:.i  ;al  assist- 
ance on  reasonable  terms  Ttilrd  that  the 
lending  rate  established  fur  publ.c  facility 
loans  remains  fixed  f'lr  an  er.tire  ye  >r,  while 
market  rates  flU'tuate 

The  con.=  truction  given  by  this  Akjency  to 
section  202' b)  I  1)  Is  based  upon  our  judg- 
ment of  the  meaning  of  this  ppjvUion  in  tne 
context  of  the  expressed  intent  <  f  the  Con- 
gress in  connection  with  the  pub!!?  facility 
loan  program  As  you  know,  tne  87th  Con- 
gress dealt  with  the  public  facility  1  'an  pro- 
gram in  Its  consideration  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961  and  in  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
In  both  acts.  Congress,  for  the  first  time. 
established  a  statutory  Interest  rate  formula 
for  public  facility  loans  The  statutory 
formula  ad  )pted  In  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  produces  a  maximum  interest  rate  of  3'g 
percent  during  the  current  fiscal  year  The 
statutory  interest  rate  formula  adopted  in 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  produces  a  maxi- 
mum Interest  rate  of  3'*g  percent  for  the 
present  fiscal  year 

As  I  inclicited  to  you  in  my  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  1961.  It  seems  clear  that  Congreiw 
Intended  that  the  interest  rate  on  public  fa- 
cility Ujar.s  made  In  redeveu>pment  areas 
should  be  one-fourth  of  1  percent  lower  'han 
the  rate  on  loans  in  areas  other  than  rede- 
velopment areas  To  further  this  intent, 
two  administrative  steps  were  taken  by  this 
Agency.  Plrst,  the  Interest  rate  for  public 
facility  loans  authorized  by  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961  to  be  made  to  communities  in 
redevelopment  areas  was  set  at  the  rate 
authorized  by  section  7  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  for  public  facility  loans  in 
redevelopment  areas.  Second,  public  facility 
loans  have  been  authorized  in  redevelop- 
ment areas  unless  private  bids  are  available 
in  those  areas  at  rates  of  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent lower  than  those  required  In  other 
areas  to  meet  the  administrative  test  of  the 
availability  of  financial  assistance  on  rea- 
sonable terms  This,  of  course  hxa  brought 
about  the  result  Indicated  In  your  letter 
lie.  bids  which  might  be  con.strued  as  pro- 
viding fln.xnclal  assistance  on  reasonable 
terms  in  nonredevelopment  areas  are  con- 
sidered too  high  for  redevelopment  areas) 
However  it  appears  U)  me  that  the  Con- 
gress intended  this  very  result  as  a  means 
of  giving  special  aid  U>  public  facilities  in 
redevelopment  areas 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961  the  Interest  rate  on  public  facility 
loans  was  es'abllshed  on  the  basis  of  an  ad- 
ministratively determined  formula  b  ised  on 
ciirrent  municipal  market  interest  rates 
H.iwever  section  501.diil)  of  the  Hou.sing 
Act  of  1961  established  a  statutory  interest 
rate  formula.  The  intent  of  Congress  in  es- 
tablishing this  formula  .seems  tt>  us  to  be 
expressed  in  the  House  report  on  H  R  80-28, 
which  -speaking  of  the  provisions  which  es- 
tiibll.shed  the  suitutory  interest  rate  formula, 
states 

■  As  no'ed  the  administration  recently  re- 
duced the  interest  rate  on  public  facility 
loarw  by  one-quarter  of  1  percent  How- 
ever, the  present  Interest  charge  of  4%  per- 
cent on  general  obligation  bonds  and  4'g  per- 
cent on  revenue  bonds  are  still  fm  high  and 
discriminate  against  worthwhile  projects  un- 
dertaken by  small  towns  compared  to  the 
rates  available  to  larger  communities 
Therefore,    the    bill    would   set    the    interest 


rate  on  these  loans  through  a  formula  which 
fully  rerte-ts  the  cost  of  monev  to  the  Fed- 
eral t'l-  \ernment 

This  provision  establishes  the  rate  to  be 
charged  at  the  average  Interest  rate  on  all 
outstanding  Federal  debt  jilus  otif-(iuiirler  of 
I  percent  to  cover  ci); t  of  admii\istration. 
For  the  current  fiscal  year  this  produces  a 
rate  ol  3'j  percent.  This  Is  the  same  formula 
now  employed  In  the  college  housing  and 
housing  for  the  elderly  programs  and  is  also 
the  formula  used  for  community  facilities 
loans  in  the  area  redevelopment  legislation 
Thus,  no  subsidy  is  Involved  In  Uils  rate  'inre 
It  covers  the  actual  rate  paid  by  the  Tresaury 
and  also  administrative  ci>ft.s  nr.il  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  benefits  smaller  communities  by 
giving  them  rates  lower  than  they  would  gen- 
erally have  to  pay  In   the   private  marl^et  " 

Speaking  of  this  provision,  the  Conference 
Rf'port  on  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  ruHes 

rhe  H  >u  =  e  bill  provided  that  the  Interest 
rnte  nn  public  facility  loans  would  be  set  at 
the  aver.ige  interest  rate  paid  by  the  Treas- 
vir>  and  on  outstanding  Federal  debt,  plus 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  f  t  ndmlnistrative 
costs  (the  college  housing  formulai  There 
was  no  cf>mparable  provision  in  the  i^cnate 
bill  The  coi'.ference  !>uhi;titute  conforms  U) 
the  House  bill  except  that  one-half  of  I  jx-r- 
cent  I  Instead  of  one-fourth  of  1  percent) 
would  be  added  for  administrative  C'l.'ts  ' 

In  the  light  of  rongrerslonal  action  In  es- 
tublLshmg  a  statut*iry  Interest  rate  f  Tmula 
for  public  facility  1  )ans  and  the  expressed 
conj^resslonal  altitude  wrh  res[>ect  to  interest 
rates  of  4  ,  {lercent  nn  general  obligation 
b  nds  and  4',  jiercent  on  revenue  bonds 
which  were  deemed  still  too  high,  it  seemed 
t<i  me  neces.'axy  to  reexamine  the  (xiUcy  fir 
determining  whether  private  financing  Is 
otherwise  available  on  reasonable  terms 
within  the  meaning  of  .section  20'J  i  b )  i  1  > 
Guided  by  congressional  Intent  and  studies 
conducted  by  this  Agency  I  ci>ncl\ided  that 
a  3'g  percent  Interest  rate  Is  a  fair  l)ench- 
mark  for  determining  the  availability  of  pri- 
vate financing  on  reasonable  terms 

Your  letter  refers  to  Interpret. itions  of 
other  agencies  wi'h  respect  to  provi.^ii  ii.s 
that  condition  the  making  'f  Federal  loans 
under  their  programs  on  the  nonavailabil- 
ity of  o'.her  funds  at  reasonable  terms  TTie 
determmatlotiB  by  those  agencies  are  m.>>de 
in  the  light  of  statutory  language  and  the 
expressed  congressional  Intent  with  respect 
to  the  programs  they  administer  Tliere  is 
11)  Inrlication  that  in  the  pr  >grams  vou  cite 
Congress  e"!tabUshed  a  statutory  maximum 
Federal  lending  rate  or  clearly  expressed  It- 
.self  as  to  the  reastinableness  nt  a  spe^K  <• 
existing  interest  rate  These  factors  alone 
sufficiently  dl<itlnguish  the  public  facility 
I'lan  pr  >gram  fr  'm  th  >ae  mentioned   by  you 

Let  me  also  comment  on  y  lur  refereru-e  to 
tUing  the  lending  rate  of  community  f  icility 
loans  for  an  entire  fiscal  year  The  provi- 
sions of  secti(jn  SOlidiili  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  19fll  require  that  public  facility  Lmns 
■  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  bv  the 
Admlnistrat  ir  which  shall  be  not  more  than 
the  higher  of  lAi  3  per  centum  per  .mnum 
or  iBl  the  total  of  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
per  annum  idded  to  the  rate  of  Interest  paid 
by  the  Administrator  on  funds  obtained 
fr  'm  the  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  pro- 
vided in  sectli'n  203ia)  '•  The  rate  of  in- 
terest paid  by  the  Administrator  Is  fixed  by 
section  501idii2)  and  is  presently  based  on 
"the  average  annual  Interest  rate  on  all  In- 
terest-bearing obligations  of  the  United 
States  •  •  •  forming  a  part  >f  the  public 
debt  as  computed  at  the  end  if  the  fiscal 
vp  ir  •  •  •  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eikrhth  of    1    per  centum  " 

As  you  can  see,  the  requirements  of  these 
provisions  iir''  such  that  it  is  administra- 
tively aI_most  lmp'>6sible  to  fix  other  than  an 
annual  rate. 


I  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  arr.i  and 
the  benefit    >f  your  thoughts  with  respect  I  > 
•he  ,1.  tion  we  have  taken 
sincerely   yours. 

R.'iitRr  C    Wt.Avm. 

Ad'uitii'^'.r.tor 

Fkdfrm    Mi-NiriPAL  Loans   Based  on 
Ficrmotrs   Prcmisk 

(By  Gordon  L  Calvert,  municipal  director 
Investment  Bankers  A.^sixMation  of  Ameri- 
ca. W.Ls!an»;ton.  D  C  i 

(I.n.estment  bankers'  spokesman  prote  's 
the  Federal  Oovcrninent's  undermiiUng  of 
free  enterprl.se  In  offering  unreastjnably  low 
loans  to  municipalities  He  points  out  that 
such  loans  under',  ut  rea->onable  rates  itrrUed 
.it  c 'mpeiitivtly  in  the  marketplace  Mr 
Calvert  describes  the  Federal  community 
f..cilltie8  lo..n  pro.;r.im  and  the  companion 
area  redevelopment  lending,  and  finds  that 
thrir  arbltrari.v  arri.rd  at  re  .ionable  r.ite 
norm  fails  to  even  distinguish  t>etwecn  gen- 
eral ol..li^iit loll  and  revenue  bond*  He  also 
ber.ites  the  HHF.\  and  the  AHA  Admin- 
l.strators  fr)r  not  carrying  out  the  law's  in- 
dent of  providint;  Fcder.il  loans  only  *hen 
financing  Is  unavailable  from  other  sources 
fin  re.isonnble  terms,  ar  d  notes  the  con- 
tradiction between  the  President's  appeal  for 
nn  ei'onoiny  drive  and  the  usurpation  rt  a 
private  Industry  function  which  can  provide 
ad.isory  services  and  funds  at  reasonable 
rates  I 

The  Federal  ct  niinunlty  facilities  l".in 
pr  k^rain  as  presently  administered  Is  a 
slii>ckttig  example  of  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment taking  o\er  a  function  of  private  In- 
dustry in  substituting  Federal  financing  for 
financing  which  la  readily  available  from 
other  sources  at  reasonable  Interest  costs 
The  Federal  community  facilities  loan  pro- 
gr.im  administered  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  authorized  under  the  Hous- 
liu'  .^m'■ndment^  of  1955  as  a  substitute  pro- 
gram previously  administered  by  the  RFC, 
provides  Federal  loans  to  municipalities  for 
Community  facilities  If  the  financing  Is  not 
avail. ible  from  (>ther  sources  on  reasonable 
tern»s  The  1955  act  authorized  an  aijgre- 
gite  of  »100  million  In  1960.  «n  additional 
♦50  million  was  authorized  The  Housing 
Act  of  1961  amended  the  program  to  au- 
thorize an  additional  $500  million  for  Fed- 
er.il  loans  f'lr  any  community  facilities  ex- 
cept schools  I  $50  million  e&rmarked  as 
available  only  for  loans  for  urban  transporta- 
tion facilities  or  equipment)  Such  loans, 
except  urban  transportation  loans,  may  be 
extended  only  to  municipalities  with  a  popu- 
latiori  not  exceeding  50  000  ( or  In  the  case  of 
a  community  situated  in  a  redevelopment 
area,  with  a  population  not  exceeding 
ISOOOOi  The  loans  are  made  at  an  Interest 
rate  de'errnlried  annually  under  a  formula 
In  the  law  which  fixed  the  rate  for  the  fl.scal 
year  beginning  July  1  1961.  at  3',  percent  lor 
for  communities  in  redevelopment  areas  at 
3\  percent!  The  law  still  provides  that  no 
financial  assistance  sliall  be  extended  under 
trie  pr  '(jram  unless  the  financial  assistance 
applied  for  is  not  otherwise  available  on  rea- 
f I'll  ible  terms 

Tliere  is  a  companion  program  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961  admin- 
istered by  the  .Kre.i  Redevelopment  Admlnls- 
tr  if  Ion  in  the  r>'partnient  of  Commerce 
Tlie  programs  authorized  under  this  act  In- 
clude 111)  $75  million  in  Federal  grants  for 
public  fsicilltles  in  qUHllfl-d  redevelopment 
areas  If  there  Is  little  probability  that  the 
project  could  be  undertaken  without  the 
assistance  of  such  a  grant  iwlth  a  require- 
ment that  the  entity  requesting  the  grant 
shall  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  project  In 
proportion  of  its  ability  to  contribute)  and 
(b)  $UM)  million  in  Federal  loans  for  pub- 
lic facilities  in  qualified  redevelopment  areas 
with  maturities  up  to  40  years.  If  the  funds 
are    not    otherwise    available    on    reaaonable 
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terms  at  an  Interest  rate  determined  an- 
nually under  a  formula  In  the  bill  which 
presently  would  be  3^,  percent.  At  present 
over  1. 000  counties  throughout  the  country 
have  been  certified  as  qualified  redevelop- 
ment areas  and  a  list  of  those  counties  Is 
.(vallable  from  the  Area  Redevelopment 
.^d;nlni*trallon 

tLlOIBILITV     rOR    THE    PROGRAMS 

Eligibility  under  either  of  these  programs 
depends  on  the  Interest  rate  which  Is  de- 
termined administratively  as  a  reasonable 
rate,  because  municipalities  are  eligible  for 
a  Federal  loan  under  the  programs,  only  If 
they  cannot  obtain  financing  from  other 
fources  at  that  rate.  If  the  Interest  rate  set 
as  reasonable  by  the  administrative  agen- 
cies Is  tcHj  low  In  relation  to  current  market 
rates,  a  large  volume  of  municipal  financing 
i.s  unable  to  obtain  financing  at  that  rate 
from  other  sources  and  Is  eligible  under 
t  hese  programs 

In  August  the  IBA  submitted  to  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  community  facilities 
loan  program  a  suggested  yardstick  for  es- 
tablishing reasonable  terms,  which  would 
establish  the  reasonable  rate  monthly  In  a 
realistic  relationship  to  current  market  rates 
.it  a  level  high  enough  that  only  a  small  pro- 
[Kirtlon  of  municipal  financing  would  be 
eligible   under   the   program 

However,  the  community  facilities  ad- 
ministrator adopted  the  following  basis  for 
determining  whether  financing  Is  available 
from   other   sources   on   reasonable   terms: 

For  a  t)ond  Issue  secured  upon  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Government 
loan,  an  Interest  rate  Is  to  be  deemed  reason- 
able  If  It  docs  not  exceed  3''s  percent,  If  the 
loan  Is  repayable  over  30  years  or  more.  For 
shorter  term  loans,  the  reasonable  Interest 
rate  Is  to  be  reduced  by  one-eighth  p>ercent 
for  each  5-year  reduction  of  the  length  of 
the  loan,  provided  such  Interest  rate  Is  not 
less  than  3*,  percent.  If  the  borrower  Is 
located  in  an  area  designated  as  a  redevelop- 
ment area,  the  benchmark  for  reasonable 
interest  rates  would  be  3S  percent"  (i.e. 
t  ,  percent  for  30-year  or  longer  maturities 
or  3',  percent  for  20-year  or  shorter  matu- 
riiies   In   a  redevelopment  area). 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
■idopted  as  a  reasonable  rate  under  Its  pro- 
gram the  same  rate  adopted  by  the  CFA  as 
a  reasonable  rate  for  redevelopment  areas. 

The  Interest  rates  presently  established 
under  these  programs  as  reasonable  terms 
are  too  low  In  relation  to  current  market 
rates  This  Is  easily  proven  because  the  rates 
established  by  the  HHPA  and  the  ARA  would 
cla.sslfy   as    unreasonable: 

(a)  The  Interest  cost  on  outstanding  U.S. 
Government  bonds  of  comparable  maturities, 
on  the  basis  of  current  market  yield 
on  outstanding  bonds  (presently  above  4 
percent  for  the  best  credit  In  the  world.) 

I  b  I  Over  25  percent  of  the  number  of  new 
is.";ues'  of  municipal  bonds  sold  during  the 
Mr.'.t  6  months  of  1961  with  maturities  not 
exceeding  20  years,  over  42  percent  of  the 
number  of  new  Isyue.s  of  municipal  bonds 
s<jld  during  the  first  6  months  of  1961  with 
mnturitleK  from  21  through  25  years;  over  48 
percent  of  the  number  of  new  Issues  of  mu- 
i.iclpal  txuids  sold  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1961  with  maturities  of  26  years  or  lonl'fer. 

The  Research  Department  of  the  IBA  keeps 
a  record  of  the  details  of  every  reported  sale 
of  a  new  Issue  of  municipal  bonds  and  the 
figures  above  are  based  on  a  check  of  each  of 
the  3.610  new  Issues  of  municipal  bonds  sold 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1961,  aggregating 
"ver  $4,569  million  The  breakdown  Into 
three  clasflflcatlons  Is  based  on  the  rate  es- 
•.iblished  by  the  HHPA  and  the  ARA  for  the 
indicated  maturities. 

CRITICIZES    FAILURE    TO    JITDOE    BOND'S    QUALITY 

As  a  further  facUir  demonstrating  the  fall- 
nre    to    relate    the    reasonable    rate    under 


these  programs  to  current  market  rates,  it 
should  be  observed  that  no  distinction  Is 
made  between  general  obligation  bonds  and 
revenue  bonds,  although  the  statistics  clearly 
lndlcat«  that  a  reasonable  rate  for  revenue 
bonds  would  generaaiy  be  about  one-half  of 
1  percent  higher  than  a  reasonable  rate  for 
general  obligation  bonds. 

It  appe8u-s  that  the  present  policy  of  the 
HHFA  and  the  ARA  in  determining  the 
interest  rate  which  constitutes  reasonable 
terms  Is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  law 
which  specifically  provides  that  the  Federal 
loans  may  be  provided  only  when  the  financ- 
ing Is  not  available  from  other  sources  on 
reasonable  terms.  This  conclusion  Is  sup- 
ported by  recent  reports  In  the  press  that 
Senator  Willis  Robertson,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency (which  has  Jurisdiction  over  housing 
legislation  including  the  community  facili- 
ties loan  program),  has  stated  that  the  rates 
presently  established  as  reasonable  by  the 
HHFA  are  too  low  in  relation  to  current 
market   rates. 

CITES     RECENT    CHARLESTON.     W.    VA.. 
UNDERCUTTING 

Particular  attention  focused  o.i  this  pro- 
gram when  all  seven  bids  on  $4  million 
Charl-sston,  W.  Va  .  sewer  revenue  bonds 
were  rejected  on  July  31,  although  the 
best  bid  provided  a  reasonable  net  In- 
terest cost  of  3.945  percent,  after  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  HHFA  present  at  the  meeting 
advised  that  the  funds  might  be  obtained 
from  his  agency  at  a  lower  rate.  The  HHFA 
approved  the  $4  million  loan  to  Charleston 
on  October  19,  with  the  usual  requirement 
that  the  bonds  be  advertised  again  in  a  fi- 
nancial newspaper  of  national  circulation 
and  an  agreement  that  the  HHFA  will  pur- 
chase all  those  bonds  for  which  bids  are  not 
received  from  other  investors  on  reasonable 
terms. 

It  Is  the  pKJllcy  of  HHFA  to  require  that 
bonds  be  offered  In  blocks  of  maturities  so 
that  private  investors  might  purchase  one 
or  more  blocks  of  the  shorter  maturities  at  an 
interest  rate  below  the  reasonable  rate  based 
on  the  maximum  maturity.  This  policy  Is 
constructive  in  making  it  possible  for  at 
least  a  portion  of  many  issues  to  be  pur- 
chased by  other  investors. 

The  principal  effect  of  these  programs, 
with  the  Interest  rate  presently  established 
as  reasonable  by  admiuistrative  policy  too 
low  in  relation  to  current  market  rates.  Is  to 
substitute  Federal  financing  for  financing 
which  is  readily  available  from  other  sources 
at  rates  reasonable  in  relation  to  current 
market  rates — with  the  Federal  Government 
thereby  taking  over  unnecessarily  a  function 
of  private  Industry.  It  is  doubtful  that 
little,  If  any,  construction  of  community 
facilities  are  being  financed  under  this  pro- 
gram which  would  not  be  financed  from 
other  sources  if  the  programs  were 
abandoned. 

small    towns    do    borrow    at    REASONABLE 
TEKMS 

One  of  the  assumptions  on  which  both 
programs  are  based  Is  that  small  munici- 
palities cannot  obtain  financing  at  rates  as 
favorable  as  those  obtained  by  larger 
municipalities.  This  assumption  is  not 
well  founded.  A  draft  report  by  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  on  'State- Constitutional  and 
Statutory  Restrictions  on  Local  Government 
E>ebt,"  rebutting  the  premise  that  small 
governments  and  bond  Issues  commonly  in- 
volve somewhat  higher  rates  of  interest 
than  the  larger  issues  of  widely  known  gov- 
ernmental units,  observed  that  "Extensive 
recent  studies  tend  to  discount  earlier  im- 
pressions about  the  prevalence  of  any  such 
size-related  differential."  Furthermore,  a 
brief  review  of  new  Issues  of  bonds  sold 
by    municipalities    with    population    under 


10.000  for  water  or  sewer  facilities  during 
the  first  3  months  of  1961  Indicates  that 
smsill  municipalities  can  obtain  very  favor- 
able rates  of  interest.  A  partial  list  of  such 
Issues  is  attached  for  llltistrative  pur- 
poses. It  should  be  observed  that  22  of  the 
51  issues  on  this  list,  which  were  financed 
without  Federal  assistance,  would  presently 
be  eligible  for  Federal  loans  under  the  pro- 
gram (In  addition  to  any  qualifying  in  re- 
development areas)  because  they  were  sold 
at  an  Interest  cost  in  excess  of  the  presently 
established  reasonable  rate  for  the  maturi- 
ties involved. 

In  this  connection.  It  is  also  appropriate 
to  observe  that  sales  of  new  Issues  of 
municipal  bonds  to  finance  construction 
of  public  facilities  have  reached  record 
levels  In  recent  years.  Over  $6.8  billion  of 
such  bonds  have  been  sold  during  the  first 
10  months  of  this  year  and  It  appears  prob- 
able that  a  new  record  for  sales  of  such 
bonds  will  be  established  this  year,  close  to 
$8  billion — without  Federal  assistance. 

THE     president's     ECONOMY     DRIVX 

The  IBA  vigorously  opposed  the  expansion 
of  this  program  when  it  was  under  con- 
sideration this  year  in  Congress,  through  a 
statement  submitted  to  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
when  the  proposal  was  under  consideration 
by  that  committee,  through  letters  ad- 
dressed to  all  Members  of  the  House  im- 
mediately prior  to  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posal In  the  House,  and  through  notice  to 
Members  regarding  the  proposal. 

President  Kennedy  on  October  26  ordered 
a  Federal  economy  drive  and  asked  agency 
heads  to  exercise  the  maximum  care  in  tight- 
ening requirements,  postponing  the  initia- 
tion of  deferable  projects,  and  phasing  out 
any  acceleration  of  spending  which  was  in- 
stituted as  an  antirecession  measure.  On 
October  30,  the  IBA  suggested  to  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  program  that  he  could  do  much 
to  carry  out  the  President's  order  by  restrict- 
ing eligibility  for  Federal  loans  under  the 
program  by  raising  the  rate  of  interest  es- 
tablished as  the  reasonable  rate  under  the 
program. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961  also  amended  the 
community  facilities  loan  program  by  add- 
ing the  following  provision: 

"Sec.  207.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  establish  technical  advisory  services  to 
assist  municipalities  and  other  political  sub- 
divisions and  instrumentalities  In  the  budg- 
eting, financing,  planning,  and  construction 
of  community  facilities.  There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,  together  with  any  fees  that 
may  be  charged,  to  cover  the  cost  of  such 
services." 

This  authorization  also  provides  an  unnec- 
essary intrusion  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  furnishing  professional  services  which 
would  be  provided  more  properly  and  more 
effectively  by  professional  financial  advisers. 
We  believe  that  much  advice  furnished  by 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  designed  principally  to  qualify  for 
assistance  under  various  Federal  programs, 
rather  than  for  the  best  long-term  interests 
of  the  community. 

In  conclusion,  in  this  country  where  we 
speak  so  proudly  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem Euid  where  so  much  attention  is  focused 
on  demonstrating  the  superiority  of  our  sys- 
tem over  an  alien  system  baaed  on  govern- 
mental ovimership,  we  are  compelled  to  pro- 
test that  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
community  facility  loan  program  is  taking 
over  a  function  of  private  Industry  In  sub- 
stituting Federal  financing  for  financing  that 
Is  readily  available  from  other  sources  at  rea- 
sonable rates.     Consequently: 

(a)  The  provision  authorizing  Federal  ad- 
visory services  to  municipalities  in  budgeting 
and  financing  should  be  repealed. 
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(b)  The  provlalona  extending  the  applica- 
tion of  tlie  community  facilities  loan  pro- 
gram to  communities  In  redeTClopment  areas 
under  special  terms  should  be  repealed  be- 
cause they  create  an  unnecessary  and  un- 
desirable duplication  with  F>deral  loan  and 
grant  programs  authorized  under  the  Area 
Ftedevelopmcnt  Act. 


(c)  The  Intereet  rate  determined  as  "rea- 
sonable" In  establishing  eligibility  for  Fed- 
eral loans  under  the  program  should  be  fixed 
iit  a  level  In  relation  to  current  market  rates 
; \)r  comparable  maturities  and  typ)es  i>f  secu- 
rities (general  obligations  or  revenue  bonds). 

(di  The  acts  authorizing  the  community 
facilities    loan    pr   jr. on    ftiid    loans    to    mu- 


nicipalities under  the  area  red*Telopment 
program  should  be  amended  so  that  loans 
under  those  programs  may  be  made  only 
when  the  financing  is  not  available  from 
I  ther  sources  at  rates  reasonable  In  relation 
tt>  current  market  rates  for  comparable 
maturities  and  tyF>es  of  securities  (general 
obUgatloi-s  iir  revenue  bunds). 
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On  November  30,  1981.  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  IBA  approved  recommendations 
that: 

1.  The  Interest  rate  determined  aa  rea.sf.n- 
able  In  establishing  eligibility  fur  Federal 
loans  under  the  program  be  fixed  at  a  level 
In  relation  to  current  market  rates  for  com- 
parable matvirltles  and  types  of  secur.tles 
(general  obligations  or  revenue  bond.-;). 
which  reasonable  rate  would  be  higher  than 
the  current  yield  on  outstanding  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturity 

As  a  yardstick  for  a  reasonable  rate,  f t 
purposes  of  this  program  only,  we  suggest 
that  the  rate  be  set  monthly  as  the  rate 
which  Is  In  the  Bond  Buyer  20-Bond  Index 
for  the  last  week  of  the  preceding  month. 
plus  one-half  of  1  percent  for  general  obliga- 
tion b<:)nds  or  1  p>ercent  for  revenue  tK-nds. 
In  Ixith  cases  for  20-year  maximum  maturi- 
ties, adj'isred  up  one-eighth  of  l  percent  for 
each  full  5  vears"  longer  maturity  or  down 
one-el^hth  of  1  percent  for  each  full  5  yeiuii' 
shorter  matur.ty 

2  The  pr -•.  laiMiis  extending  the  applica- 
tion of  the  community  facilities  loan  pro- 
gram to  Communities  in  retlevelopment  .ireas 
under  special  terms  be  repealed  becavise  thpy 
create  an  unnecessary  and  undesirable  du- 
plication with  Federal  loan  and  grant  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Area  Redevelrip- 
nient   Act 

3.  The  provLs! on  authorizing  Feder:il  ,id- 
vlsory  servKe.s  to  municipal. ties  in  budget- 
ing and  financing  be  repealed. 

The  IB.\  1-.  i.s  submitted  the  following  tabu- 
l.itlnn  which  shows  for  a  20-year  maximum 
maturity  general  obligation  munl-Mpil  txind 
the  rate  of  intere.'st  during  the  la.st  6  mon'hi 
of  1961  (a>  which  would  have  been  deemfvl 
rt^a.'ionable  under  the  yardstick  recommend- 
ed by  the  IB.^  and  (b)  which  was  estab- 
lished a.s  reasonable  by  the  Hou.slng  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  for  loans  outside  of 
redevelopment  areas,  compared  with  the 
Morgan-Guaranty  Index  for  fully  Uxable 
Ud  Government  bonds  of  20-ye:ir  maturity 
f  T  the  l.i.-,t  week  of  the  preceding  month 
(note    the    close    relationship    between    the 


IBA  yardstick  rate  and  the  ra'e  on  r  3    Gov- 
ernment bonds  of  the  same  maturity) : 
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3  «2S 

3.97 

l>eoeinber  1961 

3.86 

3  «25 

4.03 

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
HV  SIS  ESS 

Mr  M.\NSFIF:IX).  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
a^k  unanimou^s  consent  that  at  this  time 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  limited  to  15 
minutes,  and  that  tfie  time  required  fur 
It  be  charged  equally  to  the  time  avail- 
able to  both  .Sides  under  the  unanimoas- 
coasent  aMreemt-nt— in  other  word-s.  ono- 
hair  of  such  tune  to  be  chargod  to  each 
side. 

The    VICK    PRr-:SIDi:NT.     Then 
vote  uill  be  taken  at  2  o'clock'' 

Mr.   MANSFII-:i.D.      Yes. 

The  VICE  PRFSIDPLNT      Is  tlir: 
jection.'     Tfie  Cliair  hears  nunc    and  it 
i.i  .so  ordered. 


the 


ub- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

RxP'jRr   OK  Admi.ni-s-rator.    RuaAL   Ei.r,t-i  !'.i>i- 

CATIoN    Ad  MINISTRATION 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
tran.';mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law  a  report  on 
rural  elect.'-lc  and  rural  telephone  programs 
of  tlie  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 


for  the  fl«ral  year  1961  (with  an  accompany- 
ing rejxirt):  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture  and   Forestry 

RETOBT    O.S    PUUITO    RiCAN    Hl'UIICANI    Rkliet 

Loans 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, rip ortlng,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the 
ruerto  Rlcan  hurricane  relief  loans,  as  of 
I>ceiiiber  31.  liWl:  to  the  Committee  on 
.\gricuiture  and  Foreftr-'. 

AMENDMr>*T  nr  .SrcnoK  8  or  AcETCTTi.rtTRAL 
.M.^RicrriNi;  .^^T  Helattno  to  Rkouction  or 
Revolving  Ft-nd 

A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  Washington.  DC.,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  fl  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act. 
as  amended,  to  reduce  the  revolving  fund 
available  for  Fubscriptlona  to  the  capital 
.'took  of  the  banks  for  coojjeratlves  (with  an 
acroriip.mying  paper*,  to  the  Committee  on 
Afjricu.ture  and   Forestry. 

UtPoRT     ON     JUIXGlfKNTS     REMDEKES     BT     US. 

C  K  Rr  or  e'LAiMs  (  S  CKk'  No.  70) 
.\  letter  from  the  clerk.  U  S.  Court  of 
{  l.iinis,  lran.sn.iit.ng,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
f 'iitement  of  all  Judgments  rendered  by  that 
I  nirt,  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1961 
I  with  an  accompanying  report!  ;  to  the  C<'m- 
iiuttt-e  on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
} Tinted 

REfiRT  (  r  Direct  r  or  Selxttivx  Sehvice 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  Wa.shlugtwn,  DC.  transmitting, 
pursuant  tu  law,  his  report,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  ijO.  1^61  (»ilh  an  accompanying 
report ) .  to  the  Cummlttee  on  Armed 
t^er  vices. 

Report  on  Army.  Navy    and  Am  Porck  Primk 

Contract    Awards    to    Small    and    Other 
13-  siNcss  Firms 

A  Utter  from  the  A.s.slstant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Installations  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting. purFu.int  to  law,  a  report  on  Army, 
.Navy,  and  Air  Force  prime  contract  awards 
to  small   and   other   business  firms,   for   the 


perU>d  July  November  1961  (with  an  accom- 
panying report)  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Report   of   Federal  Communications 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
inunlcutioii.a  Commission,  Washington,  DC, 
transmuting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
that  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1961  iwlth  an  accompanying  re- 
[Mirii,   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Rf.port     «jf     U  S      Tariff     Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  TarlfT 
ConinUssion.  Washington.  DC.  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1961 
(With  an  accompanyinj^  report),  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Finance 

ExTI.NSION     or     RfNEC;<JTIATION     AcT     OF     1951 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Renego- 
tiation Board.  Washington,  DC.  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
finance. 

Ai'DiT   Report   on   Farm    Credit 
Admin  istration 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  ptirsuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Farm  Credit 
.AdmlnlstralUm.  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  (with 
an  accompanying  report  i  .  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations 

Ai'DiT    Report    on    Export-Import    Bank    of 
Washington 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
l.iW.  an  audit  report  on  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  fiscal  year  1961  (with 
an  accompanying  report  i :  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Op>eratloiis. 

Report  on  Crooked  RrvtR  Project  Extension, 
Oregon 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  his  rep>ort 
on  the  Crooked  River  Project  Extension, 
OrcKon.  dated  November  30,  1961  (with 
accompanying  papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior   and    Insular   Affairs 

Report  on   Upper   DrvisiON,   Baker   Project, 
Oregon 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Upper  Division.  Baker  Project.  Oregon, 
dated  January  1961  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsuKu-   Affairs. 

RrpoRT     ON     At-btrn-Fousom     South     UNrr, 
Central    Valley    Project,    California 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Auburn -Folsom  south  unit  proposing 
exixmslon  of  the  Central  Valley  project,  Cali- 
fornia, dated  December  1961  (with  accom- 
panying papersi:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTalrs. 

Cfrtifications  of  Adequate  Soil  Survey  and 
Land  Classification 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
ro()orting.  pursuant  to  law,  that  an  adequate 
Mill  survey  and  land  classification  has  been 
made  of  the  lands  to  be  benefited  by  the 
n.illes  project.  Western  Division.  Oregon 
I  with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  -Assistant  Secretary  of 
•he  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
.m  adecjuate  soil  survey  and  land  classifica- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  lands  In  the 
Emery  County  project.  Utah  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Deteemimations  Relating  to  1961  Construc- 
tion Payment  Due  the  United  States 
From  Belle  Fourche  Irrigation  District, 
South  Dakota 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  his 
determinations  relating  to  the  1962  con- 
struction payment  due  the  United  States 
from  the  Belle  Fourche  Irrigation  District, 
Belle  Fourche  project.  South  Dakota;  to  the 
Committee   on   Interior   and  Insular  Affairs. 

Removal  or  Ceiling  on  Appropriations  for 
Trust  Territory   of  the   Pacific   Islands 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  remove  the  celling  on  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Exchange  of  Certain  Lands  at  Antietam 
National  Battlefield  Site 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  exchange  of 
certain  lands  at  Antietam  National  Battle- 
field Site  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Change  of  Name  of  Whitman  National 
Monument  to  Whitman  Mission  Nationai 
Historic  Site 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  change  the  name  of 
Whitman  National  Monument  to  Whitman 
MUslon  National  Historic  Site  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  Helium  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  progress 
made  In  carrying  out  the  helium  program, 
dated  December  31,  1961  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Validation  of  Payments  of  Certain  Spe- 
cial Station  Per  Diem  Allowances  and 
Allowances  for  Quarters  to  Certain 
Commissioned  Officers  of  Pltslic  Health 
Service 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
validate  payments  of  certain  special  station 
per  diem  allowances  and  certain  basic  al- 
lowances for  quarters  made  In  good  faith  to 
commissioned  ofBcers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  Tort  Claims  Pato  by  U.S.  De- 
partment OF  Justice 
A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Washington,  DC,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  tort  claims  paid 
by  that  Department,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1961  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nationai  La- 
bor Relations  Board,  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
that  Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30.  1961  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Reports    on   Positions    in    Certain    Grades 
OF  Classification   Act  of   1949 
A   letter   from   the  Director  of  Personnel, 
U.S.    Department    of    Commerce,    transmit- 


ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  positions 
In  that  Department  in  grades  G&  16,  GS- 
17,  and  GS-18  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  ref>ort  on 
positions  in  that  Office  in  grades  GS-16, 
GS-17,  and  GS-18  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Appropriations  to  Atomic  Energy 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington,  DC. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Appropriations  to  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, Relating  to  Acquisition  of  Real 
Property 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  be  made  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  acquisi- 
tion or  condemnation  of  any  real  property 
or  any  facility  or  for  plant  or  facility  acqui- 
sition, construction  or  expansion,  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  cooperative  power  reactor 
demonstration  program,  and  for  the  Eura- 
tom  program  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  and  so  forth,  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate,  or  presented,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sixth  Guam 
Legislature;    to    the    Committee    on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs : 

"Resolution  253 

"Resolution  relative  to  respectfully  petition- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact     legislation     authorizing     and     em- 
powering  the   appropriate   department    to 
reopen    land    condemnation    cases    which 
have  been  stipulated  into  for  the  taking 
of  lands  within  the  territory  of   Guam 
"Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  establishment 
within    the    territory    of    Guam    of    military 
bases    and    military    facilities,    hundreds    of 
acres  of  real  property  have  been  condemned 
by  the   U.S.  Government   for  military   uses, 
roadways,  and  other  military  facilities;    and 
"Whereas    as    a    result    of    such    takings, 
hundreds  of  landowners,  without  proper  rep- 
resentation and  advice,  and  without  knowl- 
edge of  their  rights,  particularly  before  the 
enactment  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  when 
such  landowners  were  not  American  citizens 
but  nationals  of  the  United  States  only,  ex- 
ecuted   stipulations   with   representatives  of 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  taking  of  their 
lands,   which  stipulations  call   for  payments 
to  these  owners  of  ridiculously  low  amounts 
for  the  taking  of  such  lands  by  the  military; 
and 

"Whereas  many  representations  have  been 
made  by  the  landowners  to  their  representa- 
tives In  the  Guam  Legislature  that  had  they 
known  their  rights,  they  would  not  have  ex- 
ecuted such  stipulations  for  the  taking  of 
their  lands;  and 

"Whereas  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
landowners  could  not  even  read  or  speak  the 
English    language    with    the    result   therefor 
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that  they  did  not  understand  the  full  Impli- 
cation of  the  documenta  they  signed;  and 

"Whereaa  these  landowners,  Americans  all, 
should  be  Justly  compensated  for  the  takings 
of  their  lands  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  Guam,  because  the  moneys 
received  by  them  represented  but  a  small 
frsictlou  of  the  true  market  value  and  Just 
compensation  for  such  takings;  Now,  there- 
fare,  be  It 

•Resolved.  That  the  Sixth  Guam  Lev'i.^l.i- 
ture  does  hereby  respectfully  petition  nc.d 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stages  to  enact  legislation  auth'irl/lng  and 
empowering  the  appropriate  department  to 
reopen  land  condemnation  casps  whifh  have 
been  entered  into  by  stipulations  by  the 
former  landowners  thereof  and  a'lthorlztng 
such  appr  prlate  department  to  renegotiate 
with  such  landowners  the  true  r\nd  reas  m- 
able  value  of  the  properties  50  taken:  and  be 
It  further 

•'/if  Nu.'icd,  That  the  sfieaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  a" test  the  adcptlon 
hereof  and  that  copies  'if  the  same  be  there- 
after tran-mitted  to  thf  President  uf  the 
Unlt3d  S'ates.  to  the  Presiding  OfU'cr  cf  the 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  noose,  to  the 
Department  of  Interior,  and  to  the  tiuvernor 
of  Guam." 


CONCURRENT        RESOLUTION        OF 
SOUTH  CAROUNA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Piesident,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  TutrR- 
MONDJ  and  my.self.  I  pre.sent  a  cuncur- 
rent  resolution  of  the  General  A.-  rmbly 
of  South  Carolina  urying  tiie  Ft'detal 
Communications  Commission  not  to 
cancel  the  license  and  franchi.'^e  held  by 
WIS-TV.  Columbia.  S.C.  for  t.^levi.Mon 
transmission  over  VHP  channel  10.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  roncir- 
rent  re.solution  be  printed  in  the  Keccrd. 
and  appropriately  referred. 

There  boini;  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Commerce,    and,    under    tlie 
rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  HttoRO 
as  follows: 

S.  457 
Concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Federal 
Communlcatlona  Commission  not  to  can- 
cel the  license  and  franchise  held  by  WI.S- 
TV,  Columbl.v.  S  C,  for  television  trans- 
mission over  VHP  channel  10 

Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Is  proposing  the  removal  of  the 
only  wide-range  television  facility  granted  to 
our  State  c.ipital,  namely  channel  10  licensed 
to  WIS  TV  at  C.)lunibla.  S  C  ;  and 

Whereas  rther  cities  ab':vit  us.  Including 
.\ugusta.  Ga  :  Charlotte.  NC;  and  the  South 
Carulln.-i  citle?  of  Charleston.  Fl'rence, 
Greenville,  and  Spartanbur^j  all  have,  and 
will  retain,  one  or  more  VHP  television  sta- 
tions each;   and 

Where;is  citizens  of  South  Carolina  beyond 
the  Immediate  environs  of  Columbia  are 
equlpf>ed  to  receive  cnly  VHF  television 
tnnsmljsl   r„-..   and 

Whereas  to  delete  channel  10  w.iild  Im- 
pose a  financial  outlay  of  fr:.m  J  (0  to  $50. 
or  more,  upon  each  such  home  before  It 
CDUld  receive  television  program.s  from  Co- 
lumbia, and 

Whereas  we  evaluate  with  highest  com- 
me:id.it!un  the  performance  of  WIS-TV. 
channel  10,  partlcul.u-ly  fur  Its  alert,  lair, 
and  comprehensive  news  coverage  of  the  af- 
f ^.!rs  of  our  State  government,  its  inl'.latlve 
in  bringing  thought-provoking  dlsctisslon  to 
enlighten  our  citizens  on  ll^e  problems  of. 
our  State;  and 


VTheresia  there  Is  urgent  and  compelling 
public  need  for  the  continuation  of  this 
praiseworthy  performance  by  WIS  TV  and 
Its  highly  trained  personnel,  and 

Whereas  Columbia,  our  capital  ai>d  larv,'est 
city.  Would  suffer  Irreparable  harm  ihrovigh 
being  deprl. ed  of  communications  with  vast 
numbers  of  pers<nis  residing  within  Ua  nor- 
mal trade  aiea.  and, 

When-as  many  citizens  of  S<  \Uh  Car'  Una 
■.vhiise  allegiance,  loyalty,  and  lUlc  pride 
;.  I'lir  il.y  flow  to  Columbia  will  be  compelled 
t  )  r  .rm  an  unnatural  devotion  to  out-of- 
S'ate  tele'.  i.<!l  n  stations  to  learn  of  news  And 
events  which  affect  Columbl.i  and  their  1  wn 
communities-    Now.  therefore    be   It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  {the  hou^e  of 
reprc^entatii^es  concurring  1 ,  Th&t  the  Gen- 
eral .\s8embly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
does  hereby  voice  to  the  President  of  the 
UnltM  States,  to  the  US  Congress,  and  to 
the  P'eder.il  Comn'.unlcatlons  C  imml-ssioii  \ts 
objection  to  the  proposed  removal  of  VHP 
channel  10.  and  does  most  urgently  lusk  1:1 
the  name  of  fairness  to  our  State,  in  light 
of  the  dominant  Interest  and  convenience 
of  our  citizens,  and  In  furtherance  of  gixxl 
government,  that  VHP  channel  10  be  re- 
tained In  C  lumbla,  SC,  to  the  end  that 
our  capital  and  largest  city,  and  the  people 
surrounding  Columbia,  will  enjoy  television 
ser.ice  compvr  ible  with  other  cities  of  Its 
size  and  Imp-irtance;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
he  forwiird'Kl  t  .  the  two  I.' S  Senators  from 
South  Caruiina,  each  Men\bor  of  the  House 
uf  Representatives  from  this  .state,  to  the 
J're.mdt-nt  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Chairman  ot  the  Federal  C otnmunicaticjns 
Commission. 


RESOLUTION    OF    THE    NEW    YOHK 
BOARD  OF  TR.\DE 

Mr  KFATING  M.-  President.  I  call 
attf^ntion  to  a  resolution  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade  callln:;  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  10  percent  tran.sporlation  ex- 
cise tux.  I  have  lonkj  b«  lieved  that  thi.^ 
emergency  levy  should  be  eliminated.  I 
hope  that  this  year  thi-  C:.n  ;ress  will  act. 
I  a.-.k  unanimous  consent  tliat  thus  re.so- 
I  it. on  by  the  New  York  B'jard  of  Trade 
be  printed    in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  New  Y..rk  Board  of  Trade's 
transportation  section  Is  vitally  Interested 
in  the  preservation  of  all  transportation 
systems  servicing  the  port  of  New  York; 
and 

Whereas  the  10-percent  tax  on  passenger 
transporUtlon  in  the  United  States  imposM 
an  excessive  and  unnecessary  burden  upon 
all  who  travel  in  the  pursuit  of  business  vital 
to   the   n;aional    ecoriumy   and    welfare;    and 

Whereas  this  levy.  Imposed  as  an  emer- 
gency wartime  measure  nearly  20  years 
ago  to  discourage  nonessential  use  of  an 
overtaxed  transportation  system,  has  long 
since  ceased  to  serve  any  part  or  semblance 
of  Its  purpofic    and 

Whereas  the  similar  wartime  exclre  tax  on 
the  tran.sportailon  of  grnxls  was  repealed  In 
1958:  and 

Whereas  thl.i  unnecessary  and  Inequitable 
excise  tax.  by  adding  to  the  cost  of  travel  and 
thereby  discouraging  use  of  transportation, 
poses  an  Immediate  and  serious  threat  to 
comm.on  carrier  services  essential  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  tr.aisportut.  n  section 
of  the  New  York  Board  uf  Trade  dues  sup- 
port the  railroads,  the  lUrllnos.  and  the  bus- 
lines In  their  earnest  request  for  the  needful 
elimination  of  the  10-percent  Federal  trans- 


portation excise  tax  ImmedUtsly  uid  In  Its 
entirety,  as  this  la  In  the  public  Interest  &nd 
essential  to  the  national  economy  snd  places 
the  board  un  record  as  favoring  that  repeal; 
and 

Whereas  this  Immediate  and  complete  re- 
P-mI  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
L'nlled  Slates;  be  it  further 

Rc-^olvrd,  That  the  position  of  the  trans- 
portation section  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  favoring  the  repeal  of  this  tax  be  made 
known  to  the  C  ingre.«i.<;,  and  that  the  Con- 
ttress  be  urgently  [)etltii'ned  t<i  take  Immedi- 
ate corrective  ifgi.slatuc  action. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  followin'.;  rojwrts  of  committees 
\V''ie  submitted: 

By  Mr  JOHN.<TON  fn  m  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without 
uir.endment 

S  Res  2U5.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service 
to  employ  an  additional  clerical  assistant 
(Rept  No  1125i;  rtierred  to  the  Committee 
on   Rules  and  Administration;   and 

S  Kcs  231  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
to  Imestlpite  the  p<'bt«l  service  and  civil 
service  systems  i  Rept.  No.  1126);  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr  M.\G.NUSON.  from  the  Committee 
un  Commerce,  vnth  an  amendment: 

S  Res  251  Resolutl:  n  authorl/lng  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  Investigate  cer- 
tain matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  and 
providing  funds  therefor:  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "IITH  ANNUAL 
REPORT  OF  THE  ACTLVTriES  OF 
THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  DE- 
FENSL  PRODUCTION-  iS.  REPT. 
NO    1124' 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President. 
f;o:n  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
Production,  I  submit  the  11th  annual  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  that  committee. 
I  a^k  that  the  report  be  printed,  with  il- 
lustrations 

The  VICE  PRFi5IDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, llie  report  will  be  received  and 
printt'd,  as  re  quested  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 


EXECTTTVE  RP:P0RTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  .•^e.'i.sion. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations   were  .'submitted: 

By  M.-  FLT  BRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
f>n  Forei^-n  Rilatl    ns 

WIlllAm  A.  Crawfrrd.  of  tlie  District  of 
Cuumbl.i,  a  Foreign  -Service  offl'-er  ■  f  rLits  1. 
to  be  Envoy  Extraordm.iry  and  Minister 
I'lenipotentlary    to   Runianla;    and 

William  E  Stevenson,  of  Color.ado,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleiilpoten- 
tmry  to  the  Philippines. 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
0:1  Commerce : 

Cllnt(«n  D  Ujjham.  and  sundry  other  pcr- 
.«.ons.  for  app<  lint  men  t  In  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey:  and 

Rlthard  F  E.den.  and  sundry  other  per- 
s  ins.  for  appointment  In  the  U.S.  Coast 
Gu.ird. 

By  Mr  RUSSELI..  from  the  CoDomlttee  on 
Armed  Services: 

John  A.  McCone,  of*  California,  to  bo 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
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By  Mr  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Fred   Korth,  of  Texas,  to  be  Secretary  of 

ihe  Navy. 

By  Mr  SALTONSTALL,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

Nell  E.  Harlan.  Cif  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  A.sM.'tant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S  2717.  A    bill    to    authorize    certain    im- 
provement of  Hurricane  Creek  for  flood  con- 
trol purposes  In  the  vicinity  of  Hlllvlew,  111.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dhiksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr  LAUSCHE: 
S  2718.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Juana 
Christt>petrou,  to  the  Cummitlee  un  the  Ju- 
dlcliU-y. 

By  Mr  HAYDEN: 
S  2719.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  equipment  and  to  provide  transporta- 
tion and  other  services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  In  connection  with  the  World  Jam- 
boree of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  In  Greece  In 
1963;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Servlcee. 

By  Mr.  KERR  (for  himself.  Mr.  BrsH, 
and  Mr.  Monronet)  : 
S.  2720.  A  bill  to  authorize  reimbursement 
to  the  .States  ur  the  designation  of  additional 
Interstate  System  mileage  for  certain  free 
or  toll  highways  now  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr   CHURCH  (by  request)  : 
F   2721.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  the  heirs 
and  devisees  of  Fly  and  Her  Growth,  deceased 
Lower  Brule  Indian  allottees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   BUSH 
S  2722.   A  bill   fur   the   relief  of  MLss  Llvla 
Sernlnl  (Cucclattli,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judioliu-y. 

By  Mr  ANDERSON: 
S  2723.  A  bin  to  pro\lde  that  lands  within 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  national  forest 
acquired  under  section  8  of  the  act  of  June 
28.  1H34,  as  amended  1  43  U  S  C.  315g) ,  may  be 
adde<i  to  the  national  forest,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insulir  Affairs 

(.See  the  remarks  of  Mr   ANorRsoN  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  .separate  heading  ) 
Bv  Mr    BENNETT: 
S  2724    A  bill  to  amend  section  203(J)   of 
the    Federal     Property    and    Administrative 
Services   Act   of   1949   to  permit   the  disposal 
of  surplus   property  for  use  In  the  develop- 
ment, operation,   and  maintenance  of  State 
parks   and   State   recreational   areas:    to   the 
Committee   on   Government   Operations. 
By  Mr    HARTKE: 
S  2725.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  special  addi- 
tional appropriation   for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
celerating    research     with     respect     to     the 
c.iuse.s,  prevention,  and  cure  of  cancer,  heart 
<l;.';ea.se.  and  mental  Illness:   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
lr,tr(x1uced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  WILEY": 
S.2726.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
li-shment  of  a  Citizens'  Council  for  the 
Spread  of  Freedom;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

S.  2727.  A  bill  to  i)rovlde  for  the  establish- 
ment uf  a  Permanent  Commission  on  Gov- 


ernmental Operations;  to  the  CoBinilttee  on 
Government  Operations.  \ 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  WmET  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 

S.  2728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Wing 
Cheung,    also    known    as    Bill    Woo;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

S.2729.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Horn  Wah 
Yook   ( also  known  as  Horn  Bok  Heung ) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

S.  2730.  A  bin  to  waive  the  limitations  and 
restrictions  of  section  142  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  holding  of 
cotn-t  at  Payettevllle,  Ark.,  by  the  VS.  Dis- 
trict Cotirt  for  the  Western  District  of  Ar- 
kansas; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.2731.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, education  and  training,  musterlng- 
out  and  loan  guaranty  benefits  for  veterans 
of  service  after  January  31,  1955,  to  provide 
that  musterlng-out  pay  shall  be  paid  at  In- 
creased rates  for  persons  recalled  to  active 
duty  since  August  1.  1961,  to  provide  loan 
assistance  for  persons  so  recalled  who  were 
compelled  to  liquidate  their  business,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  2732.  A    bin   for    the   relief   of   Yoon   So 
Shim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  2733.  A  bill  to  amend  section  20b  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appeared 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Saltonstall)  : 

S.  2734.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  fiscal  year  1963  for  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  naval  vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Russell  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S  2735.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
Devereux;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 

S.  2736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arie  Abram- 

ovlch;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ut.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

CnmcH,    Mr.    Jackson,   Mr.    Morse, 

and  Mrs.  Nel'berger)  : 

S.  2737.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  use  of 
American-flag  vessels  by  domestic  Industries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  2738.  A  bill  to  deny  the  use  of  the 
US.  postal  service  for  the  carriage  of 
Communist  political  propaganda;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Morse  )  : 

S.  2739.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Merlin  division.  Rogue  River 
Basin  project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By   Mr.   KERR    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Chavez)    (by  request)  : 

S.J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  National  Capital 
Parks  Memorial  Board;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kerr  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
FUNERAL  EXPENSES  OP  THE  LATE 
SENATOR    ANDREW    P.    SCHOEP- 
PEL 

Mr.  CARLSON  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  272)  relative  to  funeral  expenses 
of  the  late  Senator  Andrew  F.  Schoep- 
pel,  which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Carlson, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  MIGRATORY  LABOR 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND 
PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution  (S.  Res. 
273);  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Resolved,  That  the  Bcgimlttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  jurisdictions  Ep)ecifled 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  migratory  labor  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  such  problems  as  (a)  the 
wages  of  migratory  workers,  their  working 
conditions,  transportation  facilities,  hous- 
ing, health  and  educational  opportunities  for 
migrants  and  their  children,  (b)  the  nature 
of  and  the  relationships  between  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
programs  of  State  and  local  governments 
and  the  activities  of  private  organizations 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  migratory  work- 
ers, and  (c)  the  degree  of  additional  Fed- 
eral action  necessary  In  this  area. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1962,  to 
January  31,  1963,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  H) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Prot>uied,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  acjvlsable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1963. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  »50,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
WORKS  OF  IMPROVEMENT  ON 
HURRICANE  CREEK,  IN  VICINITY 
OF  HILLVIEW,  ILL. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  certain  improvement  of 
Hurricane  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Illi- 
nois River,  for  flood  control  purposes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hillview,  HI. 
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The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
flood  protection  for  agricultural  areas 
and  related  work  in  the  Hartwell  Drain- 
age and  Levee  District  and  the  Hillview 
Drainage  and  Levee  District  of  Greene 
and  Scott  Counties.  Ill 

The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
in  Its  report  on  the  Illinois  River  and 
tributaries  recommended  the  eiilar^^e- 
ment  of  the  levees  in  both  drainage  dis- 
tricts to  provide  much  needed  flood  pro- 
tection for  the  village  of  Hillview 

It  is  understood  that  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  has  been  petitioned  by  local 
Interests  to  provide  construction  of  head- 
water reservoirs  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Watershed  F*rotection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act.  Public  Law  566,  83d  Con- 
gress, as  amended.  The  proposal  is 
under  consideration  by  the  Governor 
of  Illinois  and  if  approved  by  him  may 
lead  to  further  action  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  communications  from  the  boards 
of  commissioners  of  the  Hartwell  Drain- 
age and  Levee  District  and  the  Hillview 
Drainage  and  Levee  District,  tot^ether 
with  one  from  the  board  of  aldermen  of 
the  village  of  Hillview.  Ill 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 
and.  without  objection,  the  communica- 
tions will  be  printed  in  the  Reiord 

The  bill  iS.  2717 »  to  authorize  certain 
improvement  of  Hurricane  Creek  for 
flood  control  purposes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hillview,  111  ,  introduced  by  Mr  Dirksen 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  communications  pre.sented  by  Mi 
DiKKSEN  are  as  follows: 

Haktwell   Drainage  fc 

Lkveb  District 

Hillvieu-    III  .    December    7     Ii>6l 
Hi>n    Everett  Dirksen. 
L'  .S    Senate 

Dear  Sir  We  wish  to  bring  to  your  .itteii- 
tlon  a  problem  that  exists  here  in  the  village 
of  HlUvlew   111 

Ovir  village  Is  located  in  Greene  County 
aloni?  the  banks  of  Hvirrlcane  Creetc  which 
drains  a  large  watershed  reachmtr  iis  frir 
easf  as  Roodhovise    111 

After  the  river  levees  were  built,  le-.ees 
were  also  constructed  to  contain  this  creek 
Over  the  years  this  creek  bed  h.ts  tilled  with 
silt  .iiid  no  longer  furnishes  adeqnate  pro- 
tection for  the  village  This  also  endangers 
our  drain. ige  district  and  the  levees  th.i'.  pr"- 
tect  'IS 

It  is  the  thinking  of  the  area  Corps  nf 
Engineers  that  if  this  creek  were  pr-iperlv 
drecikjed  these  faults  could  be  corrected  ar.d 
the  community  once  again  safe  from  these 
periodic  flo<jds 

There  have  been  four  of  these  flood.s  within 
the  past  few  years  that  have  caused  unt.iUl 
pr'iperty  damage  and  sufTerlng  U)  the  in- 
habitnnt.s  oi  this  area  Upon  each  occasion 
the  Red  Cross  and  other  relief  agencies  have 
Come  to  our  a.sslstance  but  no  action  has 
been  taken  to  correct  the  cause  of  these 
floods 

We.  the  commissioners  of  the  Hartwell 
Drainage  and  Levee  District,  representiuK 
the  landowners  and  tenants  in  this  district 
appeal  to  you  and  your  office  to  render  what- 


ever   assistance    possible    to   help    ua    correct 
this  problem 

Very  truly  yours. 

Joseph     Shild 

Pre'iident 
John   D    I>ono 

S'-cri'lary 
Nru    CArtfr 

Meml>er  ^ 

Hiii'.  i*:w  UiMN^GE   ^Nn  Levfe 

DisTRicr  or  CiReene  and  StoTT 

Counties.  Ii.t 
liill'U-ic    III     Drct-rnher  7,   1961 
H'>n    EvEREHT  M    Dirksen 
U  S   Senat'- 

Dear  Sen' tor  .Some  23  years  or  s<i  ago  the 
Oo-,ernmen'  Corps  of  Engineers  constructed 
levees  aluni;  the  Illinois  River  protecting 
lands  there  n  from  high  river  stages  To 
I'omplete  tills  protection  they  built  levees 
f.'om  the  rr.-er  up  tributary  creeks  In  the 
pr' Kress  oi:  this  work  to  complete  the  pro- 
tection for  he  Hillview  Drainage  and  Levee 
Dis'rlct  and  the  Hartwell  Drainage  District 
re.spectively  tlie  tl  nernment  engineers  buil' 
levees  on  bfith  sides  of  Hurricane  Creek  from 
the  Illinois  River  upstre.iin  to  the  village  of 
Hillview  a  dlst.ince  of  3  miles  or  so  This 
Hurricane  Creek  drains  a  vast  w.itershed  id- 
Jacent  to  the  towns  •  >{  RocKlhouse  and  White 
HUl 

.\'.  the  time  niid  f  r  sever  il  ye.irs  .ifer  the 
levees  were  built  this  Hurric-ane  Creek  tribu- 
'ary  had  a  .irge  and  cleiu-  unimpeded  chan- 
nel and  timk  c.ire  of  the  many  floodwaters 
However,  during  the  ensuing  years  this  creek 
h  us  hecom-  clogged  and  choked  up  with 
sediment  .i  I't  debris  and  there  simply  isn  t 
,iny  quick  passageway  for  the  f1oodwat<>rs 
to  reach  thi-  river  Thus  any  abnorm.il  rain- 
f.iU  in  the  above  watersheds  piunge.s  down 
into  th*"  V  lUev  over  tops  and  v^.i.shes  out 
*he  levees  and  OM  &  O  RR  Co  s  right-of- 
way  and  pours  into  the  village  of  HiUvlevi 
Inundating  a  score  or  more  of  homes  and 
business  establishments,  causing  untold 
dam.ige  and  distress  and  even  tlireatening 
lot.-!  of  life  These  flrxxls  after  going  through 
the  village  pour  down  into  the  Hillview 
Dr«inage  L)istrlct  destroying  the  crops  on 
thousands  .f  i-.cre^  and  causing  an  unbear- 
able tax  on  our  pumping  facilities 

There  have  been  four  of  these  dlsjts'rous 
floods  in  a  past  number  of  years  The  latest 
two  coming  on  successive  days  of  last  Augu.st 
y  and   10 

The  US  Corps  of  Engineers  h.ive  been 
alerted  of  iheae  flood  conditions  They  .ire 
very  sympathetic  and  cooperative  in  their 
ntimerous    inspections    and    studies    of    the 

Sl'U.^tK'tl 

It  IS  the  universal  conviction  and  opinion 
'if  everyone,  who  is  in  the  position  to  know 
that  If  the  Hurricane  Creek  channel  cf)Uld 
be  restored  to  its  original  carryoff  capacity 
that  all  future  flooding  conditions  would  be 
taken  care    if  for  years  to  come 

We  woull  like  to  point  out  that  there  is 
precedent  lor  Clovernment  help  m  such  con- 
ditions Several  years  ago  the  nelghboririg 
village  of  I'earl  III  h.id  dls.istrius  fV-Kls  o! 
a  similar  nature  HiU  Creek  poured  down 
devastating:  floods  of  water  and  sand  over  the 
State  highway  into  the  village  The  Corp.s 
of  Engineers  and  the  State  of  Illinois  c.irne 
t<>  their  ,is.'.!stance  and  by  channel  and  levee 
v*ork  corre'-t^-d  the  trouble  Also  cmr  neigh- 
boring drainage  districts  of  Eldred  and 
Macoupin  have  had  relief  assistance  on 
Macoupin    Creek    a:id    Main    Canals 

Theref ort',  we  t.he  uiider.signed  conamls- 
sioners.  rep.resenting  some  40  or  more  land- 
owners and  their  tenaiits  owning  and  op- 
erating some  12395  acres  in  the  HlUvlew 
Drainage  and  Levee  District,  respectfully 
petition  aid  .tsk  for  your  good  offices  and 
a.ssi.stance  :  )r  relief  in  the  above  described 
disaster  area. 


We  appreciate  and  thank  you  for  your  help 
m  the  matter  and  b<.g  to  remain. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Walter    W     Beams. 
I    H   Bowman. 
J   H   Danikls. 

Commtx^ionen 

Hn  i.viEw.  Ill  . 
December  11,   1961 
Hon    Everett  M    Dirksen. 
V  S    St-nate.  Wa^htngton,  PC 

Dear  ."-'enator  Dirksen  As  representatives 
of  the  pe<iple  of  the  village  of  Hillview.  we 
feel  that  It  la  important  for  you  to  be  aware 
o!  the  true  facts,  and  imperative  that  some 
immediate    action    be    taken 

Ihe  village  lies  approximately  3  miles  friin 
ttie  Illinois  Rr.er  A  tributary  of  that  river 
Hurricane  Creek  ftow.s  through  the  town  In 
the  lyUO  s  the  U  S  Corps  of  Engineers  con- 
structed levees  along  this  tributary  to  pro- 
tect   the    farmlands    from    river    floodwaters. 

All  went  well  until,  due  to  lack  of  main- 
ten.mce.  the  creek  filled  with  silt  and  debris 
Due  to  iiiiufficieiit  funds,  this  condition  has 
l)ec  >me  more  and  more  acute  With  every 
heavy  rainfall  the  town  is  flooded.  Many 
homes  and  b\isines.ses  are  diunaged.  not  to 
mention  the  utter  distress  of  the  entire  coni- 
muni'y 

nils  ha.s  been  going  on  for  15  years  We 
have  made  appeal  after  appeal  for  aid.  Ap- 
parently all  appeals  )iave  fallen  upon  de.if 
ears  Not  one  shovel  of  silt  has  been  re- 
moved and  our  situation  becomes  worse 
with    each    flfx)d 

This  entire  .situation  has  been  brought  to 
thi'  attention  oj  the  US  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers In  a  letter  a  few  days  ago.  they 
reported  their  recom.mendatlons  for  correi- 
tioii  ,if  r-onditioiis  b.xsed  on  discussions  and 
tlfid  observation  They  are  unable,  at  this 
time  to  do  anything  becau.se  no  funds  have 
been  made  available  or  authorized  for  this 
Work 

Whom  must  we  contact  what  must  we  do 
t-i  open  the  eyes  of  our  representatives  so 
that  they  will  provide  assistance  for  us'  We 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would 
please  consider  our  problem,  and  do  every- 
thing within  your  power  to-give  us  aid 
Respectfully 

Board  or   Aldermen 
Village  or  Hili  view 


ADUITION   OF   CERTAIN    LANDS   TO 
THE   NATIONAL  FOREST 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate*  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  lands  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  a  national  forest  acquired 
under  .section  8  of  the  act  of  June  28, 
I'J-.iA.  a.s  amended.  43  U.SC.  315g.  may 
be  added  to  tlie  national  forest,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  bill  was  submitted  as  an  executive 
communication  with  a  recommendation 
that  It  be  enacted  The  communication 
and  bill  were  referred  to  the  Interior 
Committee. 

I  ask  imar.iMiou.s  consent  that  the  let- 
ter fiuni  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
at  ronipanying  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  m  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  S  27231  to  provide  that  lands 
vMthin  the  e.xterior  boundaries  of  a  na- 
tional forest  acquired  under  Section  8 
of  the  Act  of  June  28,  1934.  as  amended. 
43  U  S  C   315k'.  may  be  added  to  the  na- 
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tional  forest,  and  for  other  purposes, 
inti(xluced  by  Mr.  Anderson,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Tlie  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Anderson 
is  ."IS  follows: 

DePARTMFVT     t/F    ACRICrLTVRE. 

Waslnngion    DC      December   28,    19CI. 
Thl  Pri-sidlnt. 
V  S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr  Presidint:  There  Is  enclosed  for 
th'-  c*)nslderation  of  the  Congress  a  draft 
bill.  "To  provide  that  lands  within  the  ex- 
terUjr  boundaries  31  a  national  forest  ac- 
()  iireil  under  sectirn  8  of  the  act  of  June 
128.  1'j:H.  as  amended  (43  USC  315gl,  may 
be  added  U>  the  national  forest,  and  for 
other  [jurposes  " 

We  recommend  that  thi.s  dra.'t  bill  be 
enacted. 

The  profKLsed  legi.sl.iti  n  w.uld  provide 
that  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  a  na- 
tional forest  heretofore  or  hereafter  acquired 
under  sec*  ion  8  ol  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
of  Jvine  28.  \yM,  as  amended  (43  U.SC 
315gi.  may  be  addffd  to  the  national  forest 
by  public  l.md  order,  by  the  Secretary  of 
liie  Interior.  Such  additions  would  be  sub- 
jc  t  tv)  determination  by  the  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture  that  the  land.s  arc  suitable  for 
national  forest  admiiilstr.ition.  These  lands. 
after  being  set  ap.irt  and  reserved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  would  be  subject 
to  the  laws,  rules  and  regulations  ajipHcable 
to  lands  set  iioart  and  reserved  from  the 
public    d  iiiuiin    withm   said    national   forest. 

In  order  t  >  {iroiinte  the  purposes  of  the 
gra/mg  districts  or  to  facilitate  the  admin- 
istration of  public  lands,  section  8  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  donations  of  land 
I  r  make  exch.inge  cf  pra/.ing  district  or  other 
publ!'-  domuin  Iai;d  for  Slate  or  privately 
uwiicd  l.md  lii.sidc  or  outside  of  gia/iiig  dis- 
tricts, E.xchange  .lUlliorlties  applicable  to 
the  naliL^nal  forests  ordinarily  do  not  au- 
thorise nc'^eptance  of  title  to  lands  outside 
national  forest  b'^undarles. 

From  time  to  time.  In  exchanges  made 
under  the  Taylor  (.Irazing  Act.  some  of  the 
St.ite  and  private  lands  re<-eived  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  have  been  located 
withm  the  b<^)undaries  of  national  forests. 
Frequently,  they  are  lauds  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  (  r  similar  to  tlie  n.itlon.il  forest 
l.tnds  presently  adjoining  them  within  the 
n.itional  forest  b-nindarles  and  are  suitable 
and  valuable  for  national  forest  purp>oses. 
Because  they  are  v)  closely  related  to  na- 
tional fore.st  lands  they  shovild  be  retained 
in  public  owner.ship  and  managed  as  na- 
tional forest  lands  under  the  principles  of 
multiple-use  und  .sustained   yield 

In  some  .'^tates.  public  land  may  be  added 
to  and  made  a  jxirt  of  a  national  forest  by 
public  land  order  upon  agreement  of  the 
Dfpartmen!>  if  thf  Interior  and  Agriculture. 
However,  in  the  States  nf  Arizona.  California. 
Colorado.  Idaho  New  Mexico.  Oregon.  Wash- 
ington, and  Wyoming  additions  may  not  be 
m.ide  to  nation;;!  forest.s  excejit  by  act  of 
Cor.greFs  (16  USC  471.  471a  i.  This  restric- 
tion applies  to  lands  within  national-forest 
boundaries  acquired  by  the  Dep.irtment  of 
the  Interior  under  the  authority  contained 
in  section  8  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

Because  of  thi.';  restriction,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  Congre.ss  to  enact  special  legislation 
to  give  national-forest  status  to  some  13,600 
acres  of  land  suitable  for  national-forest  pur- 
I>oses.  acquired  through  exchanges  by  the 
Defiartment  of  the  Interior  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Tayljr  Grazing  Act  within  the 
Ixmndarles  of  the  Lincoln  National  Forest  in 
New  Mexico  This  special  authority  Is  con- 
tained In  the  act  of  August  9.  1955  (69  Stat. 
.S40  I 


If  the  draft  bill  were  enacted,  national- 
forest  status  could  be  given  to  over  3.300 
acres  of  land  within  national-forest  bound- 
aries In  some  of  the  above  listed  States, 
which  have  now  been  acquired  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  by  exchanges  under 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  These  lands  are 
Intermingled  wfth  and  generally  similar  in 
character  to  adjoining  national-forest  lands. 
These  Taylor  Grazing  Act  lands  within  the 
national  forests  constitute  small  islands  of 
public  domain  land  which  are  widely  scat- 
tered and  Isolated  from  other  public  domain 
lands.  They  consequently  are  diflBcult  to  ad- 
minister as  public  domain  lands.  The  pub- 
lic interest  would  be  benefited  from  their 
addition  to  the  national  forests  within  which 
they  are  located.  They  then  would  be 
managed  for  multiple  use.  in  conjunction 
with  the  adjacent  national-forest  lands. 
Consolidation  of  the  national  forests  for 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  administra- 
tion would  result,  as  would  assured  conserva- 
tion of  the  land  and  resources. 

The  draft  bill  would  enable  similar  action 
to  be  taken  with  respect  to  any  lands  within 
national-forest  boundaries  which  might  be 
acquired  in  the  future  through  exchanges 
under   the   Taylor  Grazing   Act. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  11. 
19G0  (74  Stat.  205).  there  were  transferred 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the 
Secretary  of  .Acrirulture  certain  functions  in 
connection  with  national-forest  land  ex- 
changes The  land  adjustment  programs 
for  the  national  forests,  through  the  accept- 
ance of  private  land  within  the  boundaries  of 
national  forests,  can  be  simplified  by  provid- 
ing for  the  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  ba.'^e  lands  outride  the  na- 
tional forests  to  be  exchanged,  and  by  mak- 
ing the  exchange  of  such  lands  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  20.  1922 
(42  Stat.  465).  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented. 

A  similar  letter  u  beiiig  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of   the  House. 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    advises    that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposed  legislation  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  adminijstratlon'E  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orvllle  L  Freeman, 

Secretary. 


ACCELERATION  OP  RESEARCH 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  CAUSES.  PRE- 
VENTION, AND  CURE  OF  CANCER, 
HEART  DISEASE.  AND  MENTAL 
ILLNESS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  special  additional  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose  of  accelerating 
research  with  respect  to  the  causes,  pre- 
vention, and  cure  of  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, and  mental  illness. 

This  bill,  it  is  hoped,  will  receive  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. 

Today,  about  45  million  Americans 
now  living  will  eventually  have  cancer; 
1  in  4  persons,  according  to  present 
rates.  Cancer  will  strike  over  the  years 
in  about  two  of  three  American  families. 
This  year  about  800.000  Americans  will 
be  under  medical  care  for  cancer. 

In  this  year  alone,  1962,  there  will  be 
about  520,000  new  cancer  cases  diag- 
nosed for  the  first  time  with  13,000  of 
these  coming  from  my  home  State  of 
Indiana.  It  is  estimated  that  about  87.- 
000  cancer  patients  will  probably  die  in 
1962.      This   would   be.   in  Indiana,   the 


equivalent  of   wiping  out  communities 
like  Terre  Haute  and  Muncie. 

Some  other  facts  on  cancer  we  should 
not  ignore  include  the  stark  statistic  that 
almost  half  of  all  cancer  deaths  in  1961 
were  among  persons  under  65  years  of 
age. 

Each  year  cancer  costs  the  naticnal 
economy  nearly  50.000  man-3'ears  of  pro- 
ductivity; about  $215  million  in  sen-ices 
and  salaries;  almost  $189  million  in  esti- 
mated spending  earnings;  at  least  $26 
million  in  income  taxes;  plus  loss  of 
other  tax  moneys  at  least  equal  to  that. 

Cancer  also  costs  American  business 
and  industry  such  intangibles  as  the  loss 
of  valuable  executives  at  the  peak  of 
their  efiBciency  and  the  loss  of  trained 
workers  at  the  height  of  their  produc- 
tivity, plus  the  general  loss  that  occurs 
when  the  disease  strikes  in  an  employee's 
family. 

Further,  cancer  is  no  respecter  of  age, 
sex.  or  profession. 

We  m  the  Senate  are  painfully  aware 
of  the  sadness  and  tragedy  which  can- 
cer can  bring.  We  have  seen  that  dread 
disease  take  the  lives  of  two  men — col- 
leagues of  ours — whom  we  all  knew  and 
respected.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Nation 
mourned  the  loss  of  House  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn.  Now  we  have  lost  another 
friend,  Senator  Andrew  Schoeppel. 

The  disease  has  snuCfed  out  the  lives 
of  other  great  leaders  and  well-known 
personalities  such  as  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles;  Dr. 
Tom  Dooley;  scientist  Marie  Curie; 
sports  stars  Babe  Ruth  and  Babe  Za- 
harias;  actors  Gary  Cooper  and  Humph- 
rey Bogart,  and  Broadway  lyricist  Oscar 
Hammerstein  2d,  and  Richard  Skelton, 
the  son  of  Hoosier  comedian  Red  Skelton. 

It  has  taken  the  lives  of  other  Ameri- 
cans, aLso.  not  as  well  known,  who  never- 
theless, left  loved  ones  who  grieved  their 
passing. 

Cancer  will  continue  to  take  its  toll 
unless  we  quickly  find  the  causes  and 
cure. 

Startling  as  these  facts  are  about  can- 
cer, we  must  not  forget  that  heart  dis- 
ease is  the  No.  1  killer  in  America  today. 
More  than  900.000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  destroyed  annually  by  heart 
and  circulatoiT  diseases.  They  afflict 
more  than  10  million  Americans  and 
over  half  are  between  the  ages  of  25 
and  64. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  Indi- 
ana, 853.4  men  out  of  every  100,000  be- 
tween the  ages  of  45  to  64.  who  died 
between  1949  and  1951,  died  of  heart 
disease. 

These  men  were  killed  during  their 
prime— during  their  most  productive 
years. 

Although  Americans  realize  cancer  anjl 
heart  disease  are  killers,  it  has  just  been 
within  recent  years  that  our  citizens  have 
accepted  mental  illness  in  its  true  per- 
spective; that  is:  It  may  not  kill  in- 
stantly, but  the  disorder  is  just  as  heart- 
breaking as  death  itself. 

R.  S.  de  Ropp  has  made  the  point  very 
clear  to  all  of  us  with  great  literary  force : 

Madness  severs  the  strongest  bonds  that 
hold   human   beings  together.     It  separates 
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husband  from  wife,  mother  from  child.  It 
Is  death  without  death's  finality  and  without 
death's  dignity. 

•We  should  seek  to  understand  and  ac- 
cept the  mentally  ill.  and  we  should  do 
somethinj^  about  their  plight. 

In  order  to  do  the  job  of  placing  can- 
cer, heart  disease,  and  mental  illness  in 
their  proper  places  in  society — that  is  m 
the  pages  of  medical  books  as  diseases  of 
yesteryear,  this  measure  I  am  introduc- 
ing calls  for  an  authorization  to  appro- 
priate $498  million  to  drastically  step  up 
the  amount  of  research  being  done  in 
the.se  fields. 

My  collt.agues,  since  the  ravages  of 
cancer,  heart  disease,  and  mental  illne.ss 
are  taking  every  year  a  heavier  toll  on 
the  lives  and  health  of  the  American  peo- 
ple: since  existing  research  programs 
have  thus  far  failed  to  produce  substan- 
tial results  In  discovering  the  causes  of. 
or  means  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
cancer,  heart  disease,  and  mental  illness, 
and  since  it  is  of  primordial  interest  to 
the  American  people  that  every  rea.son- 
able  effort  should  be  made  to  eliminate. 
or  at  least  to  decrease,  the  terrible  threat 
imposed  by  such  dread  di-sea-ses.  I  urge 
and  I  pray  that  the  Senate  will  begin 
hearings  on  this  measure  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Action  Is  needed.    It  is  needed  now. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S.  2725'  to  provide  for  a  spe- 
cial additional  appropriation  for  Vw  pur- 
pose of  accelerating  research  wuh  re- 
spect to  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure 
of  cancer,  heart  disease,  and  mental  ill- 
ness, introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke.  w.i.s  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  I.aojr  and 
Public  Welfare 


CITIZENS'    COUNCIL    FOR    THE 
SPREAD  OP  FREEDOM 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establLsh  a  Citizens'  Council  for  the 
Spread  of  Freedom.  The  Communists 
have  been  engaged  for  over  40  years  in 
a  continuous  offensive  to  extend  their 
control  over  more  and  more  people.  A 
most  important  part  of  this  offonsive  i.s 
the  battle  for  men's  minds. 

The  USSR,  has  set  up  the  most  gi- 
gantic machinery  ever  known  for  the 
purpo.-e  of  enslaving  world  public  opin- 
ion, for  weakening  our  own  resistance, 
and  for  spreading  doubt  and  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  the  free  nations  It  is 
to  this  machinery,  as  much  as  to  their 
military  might,  that  the  Soviets  owe  their 
principal  successes.  The  Communist 
propaganda,  spreading  falsehoods  and 
distortions  around  the  world,  repres-^ing 
the  true  facts  about  communism  and 
intentionally  blackening  the  image  of 
democracy,  costs  them  from  10  to  20 
times  more  than  what  we  spend  to  spread 
the  word  of  freedom. 

The  purpose  of  this  Council  would  be 
to  reevaluate  the  adequacy  of  our  poli- 
cies and  programs  in  the  cold  war  of 
Ideas  against  communism.  The  goal 
would  be  to  make  greater  use  of  our  free 
enterpri.se  know-how  in  the  fields  of 
communications,  radio,  television,  pub- 


lications, and  so  forth,  in  order  to  pre- 
.sent  a  more  real  picture  of  US.  life  and 
idtals  to  the  world 

The  Council  would  include  the  best 
minds  in  .America  and  would  be  com- 
posed of  e:.4ht  e.xperUs  from  private  life, 
four  legislators — two  from  each  party  — 
and  three  members  representing  the  US. 
Information  Agency,  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Inttlligence  Agency  The  Council 
would  make  an  extensive  survey  and 
would  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  in  6  months  a.-  to  iiow  our  ideo- 
logical battle  can  be  made  more  effective, 
and  how  ue  should  proceed  to  place  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  peojile  all  over 
the  world  i  picture  of  the  American  free 
way  of  life  which  is  not  only  truthful 
but  al.-^o  tran.^latable  to  their  needs 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  'Hie  bill 
will  be  received  and  ai'propn.itely  re- 
ferred 

Tlie  bill  'S  27J6I  to  provide  for  the 
establi>hnent  of  a  Citizens'  Council  for 
the  Spread  of  Freedom,  introduced  by 
Mr  WiLE'^'.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Ci>mm;ttee 
on  Foreign  Relation.-. 


HOOVER-TYPE  WATCHIX>G  COM- 
MISSION ON  FEDERAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  PreMdent.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  permanent  H(X)ver-type 
Watchdog  Commission  on  Federal  Ex- 
penditures 

Annually,  the  Nation  is  experiencing 
ever-lncrea.^lng  costs  of  operatini.'.  its 
Federal  Government.  For  fl.scal  year 
1962.  the  proposed  budget  was  $80  9  bil- 
lion. However,  accordin,'  tn  best  esti- 
mates expenditures  are  running  at  a  rate 
of  about  $89  billion  For  1963  X\\c  ad- 
ministration ha.';  recommended  a  budget 
of  about  $92  .5 

Because  of  the.se  trend.s,  I  believe  the 
establishment  of  such  a  Commission 
would  help  to  hold  down  Federal  costs 
to  ab.solute  e.ssentials  and  promote 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  m  Gov- 
ernment 

I  request  unanimous  coiisent  to  have 
the  following  items  printed  at  this  ix)int 
in  the  Record;  First,  a  copy  of  the  bill: 
and  .second,  a  statement  on  its  purposes. 

In  addition.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  bill  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
desk  for  1  week  to  enable  tiie  Senators, 
who  might  wish  to  do  .so.  to  join  m  ^o- 
sporusoring  the  measure 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Wi.scorxsm. 

The  bill  'S  2727'  to  provide  for  the 
establi.shment  of  a  Permanent  Commis- 
sion on  Governmental  Operations,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Wiley,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Bt'  If  eriactfd  btj  the  Sfriatf  and  Hou.te  of 
Reprt-ifntatives  of  the  United  States  o; 
Amfica  m  C'lrgress  a.tiembled. 


rlNDlNCS     \ND    PURPOSES 

^Tcrins    1    'Hie    C  ■v.f:Tesis    tir.ds    that 

WhTeaa  the  Nation's  t>ne  hundred  and 
elKhty-fl%e  niilli'>n  population  is  expanding 
at  ft  rate  of  three  nilKljii  people  per  year, 
and 

Whcre.vs  the  upt-rations  of  the  Federal 
Oovcrnnient  h.'ive  b'-conie  Increa.slngly  com- 
plex .ind  far  reaching  with  Federal  ex- 
pe:.(.liturfs  l;.crc.uiii:g  iinnually;   and 

Where  IS  the  U  S  natlmial  debt,  now  ap- 
pr  iximatfly  $296  billion  has  been  growing 
In.  reasin^iy  Withcut  successful  effort  to 
substiiutlally    reduce    .-iU'h    debt;    and 

Whereas  the  high  level  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures places  an  ever-  'reater  burden  on  the 
Asn'Tican  taxpayer,  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  evidence,  from 
time  to  time,  (jf  the  need  f^r  more  efBclency. 
;ind  economy  In  Government  operations, 
thfrcf  re  the  Government  shall  make  a  re- 
iip'AiMj  effort  tc  - 

I  a  I    avoid  costly  waste  and  duplication; 

ibi  eliminate  unnecessary  competition 
iim.mg  Feder.il  .it^ei.cu-s  or  servlcfs; 

ic)  eliminate  activities  that  are  non- 
es.»entlal.  or  that  can  better  b*  performed 
by  State  or  local  governments,  or  private 
enterprise; 

(di  constantly  reevaluate  the  operations 
(l  the  Federal  C'>'  vernment  to  promote 
m  ire 

(1)  efficiency  In  admlnLntratlon.  (2)  real- 
istic policies  gwvirnliij;  extensions  and  11ml- 
t.Ttlon-s  of  govcrnnienf.il  .ictlvltles.  (3)  effec- 
tive staffing  of — bill  nor  empire  building 
in"  -Federal  agencies:  (4)  elimination  of 
agencies  (jr  ac  tl.ities  after  need  has  expired; 
and 

lei  generally  to  pr.  mute  greater  efficiency 
and  economy  to  serve  the  public  Interest 

The  p'irp).'^e  (  f  this  Act  Is  to  provide  for 
the  contlnui.ius  surveillance  of  such  opera- 
tioiis  by  a  pcrtn.met.t  commls.»lon  comprised 
of  le.-iders  from  public  and  private  life  which 
13  empowered  to  make  recommendations  In 
the  Interests  of  achieving  maximum  efficiency 
and  econ()my  in  the  conduct  of  operatlMiis 
of  tlie  Feder  u  Government. 

C.ST.\BLI.SHMENT    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec  2  There  is  hereby  established  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Permanent  Com- 
nu.ssi  in  on  Governmental  Op>eratlona  (here- 
inafter referred   to  as  the  "Commlaalon  " ) . 

MEMBFRStllP    or    THE     COMMISSION 

Sec  3  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
p>>sed  of   12  members  as  follows: 

ill  Pour  .ippniiited  by  the  President  two 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  two  from  private  life; 

I  .i  1  Four  .ippointed  by  the  Presldotit  of 
the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  and  two 
from   private  life,   and 

(3  I  Four  appxjlnled  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Hfpresent.itlves.  two  from  tlv 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  and  two  from  pri- 
vate lite 

ibi  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  sh  ill 
riiit  affect  Its  powers,  but  shiUI  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  aj)- 
pointment    was    made 

(Ci  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chalrmi^n 
and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers 

id  I  Seven  members  nl  the  Commi.s.slon 
shall  Constitute  a  cpiorum 

DITIES 

.Sei-  4  I  a)  The  Commission  shall  conduct 
c<iiitlnulnK  studies  and  Investigations  of 
government. il  oper.itlons  as  they  arc  c.irri'd 
out  In  the  various  departments,  agencies, 
and  Instrumentalities  of  the  executive 
b.'.mch  with  a  view  to  determining  ways  and 
me.ms  for  - 

1  1  1  reducing  expenditures  consistent  with 
thi'    efflrlent    p>erformance    of   functions; 

i2i  eliminating,  by  consolidation  or  other- 
wise, duplication  and  overlapping  of  services, 
activities    and  functions; 
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(3)  abolishing  Ber\lce8.  activities,  and 
functions  that  are  (A)  not  necessary  to 
the  efficient  conduct  of  government,  or  (B) 
of  a  type  which  could  be  performed  more 
efficiently  and  effectively  by  State  or  local 
governments  or   by   private  enterprise;   and 

(4i  otherwise  effecting  Increased  ef- 
ru  lency  and  economy  In  the  conduct  of 
s'.ich  operations. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  tlie 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  on  its  activities  under  this  Act.  Such 
report  shall  be  filed  on  or  before  January 
15.  of  each  year,  and  shall  Include  such 
recommendations  a«  the  Commission  is  pre- 
pared to  make  as  a  result  of  its  studies 
.md  Investigations.  Tlie  Commission  may 
al.so  submit  additional  or  Interim  reports 
!rom  time  to  time  setting  forth  such  recom- 
mendations, based  on  its  studies  and  in- 
vestigations, as  it  deems  proper. 

POWERS 

Sec  5  lai  The  Commission  may.  in  car- 
rying out  this  Art.  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  hold  such  hearings,  take  such 
testimony,  administer  such  caths,  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  make  such 
expenditures  as  the  Commission  deems  ad- 
visable Any  member  of  the  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commission. 

(bi  The  Commission  shall  have  the  pow- 
er to  appoint  and  fix  the  comjaensation  of 
such  perscjnnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  The  Commission  may 
also  prfx-ure.  with  lut  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  -emporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  to  Xhf  same  extent  as  is  au- 
thorized for  the  departments  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (60  Stat.  8101. 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $50  per  diem  for 
individuals 

(cl  Service  of  an  individual  .is  a  member 
of  the  Comml.ssion  or  employment  of  an  in- 
dividual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time 
biisls.  with  or  without  compensation,  shall 
not  be  con.sidered  as  service  or  employment 
bringing  such  individual  within  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  2H1.  283.  284.  434,  or  1914 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  or  sec- 
tion 190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  DSC. 
99 1 .  or  of  any  other  Federal  law  Imposing 
restrictions,  requirements,  or  penalties  in 
relation  to  the  emjiloyment  of  persons,  the 
performance  of  services,  or  the  payment  or 
receipt  of  compensation  in  connection  with 
any  claim,  proceeding,  or  matter  involving 
the  United  States. 

id  I  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
I'ure  directly  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  txiard,  commission,  office. 
indejK-ndent  establishment,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Federal  Government  Informa- 
tion, .suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
for  the  iiuri>i8es  of  this  Act,  and  each  such 
department,  btireau.  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office  e.'tabllshment.  or  instrumentality 
is  authori7.ed  and  directed  to  furnish  such 
inform. itlon,  .suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics directly  to  the  Ctiminls.slon.  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman 

COMPFNSATION     OF     MEMBEK.S 

Src  6.  (a  I  The  members  of  the  Commis- 
-•lon  who  arc  Members  of  the  Congress  shall 
serve  without  additional  compensation.  TTie 
members  of  the  Commission  who  are  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation,  but  shall 
continue  to  receive  the  salary  of  their  regular 
position  when  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  In  the  Commission.  All 
other  members  of  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive $50  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  per- 
lormance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission. 


(b)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  in 
the  Commission. 

EXFIINSES 

Sec.  7.  TCTiere  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Wiley 
is  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Wiley 

As  a  nation  we  face  an  ever-greater  respon- 
sibility for  strengthening  our  economic  sys- 
tem; to  meet  the  needs  of  a  185  million  pop- 
ulation— growing  at  the  rate  of  3  million  per 
year — to  successfully  compete  against  the 
Communist  system,  now  attempting  to  pass 
us  by:  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  free 
world  markets;  and  to  fulfill  the  ultimate 
potential  of  our  free  enterprise  system — the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  world — but  not 
now  operating  at  full  capacity. 

Briefly  now.  let's  take  a  look  at  the  facts 
of  fiscal  life  for  the  country. 

Annually,  we  as  U.S.  taxpayers  are  exi>e- 
riencing  ever-Increasing  costs  of  operating 
our  Federal  Government.  For  1963,  the  re- 
ported budget.  If  approved,  will  amount  to 
about  $9212  billion. 

Overall,  this  amount  —  raised  from  per- 
sonal, corporate,  excise,  and  other  taxes-- 
represents  a  terrific  cut  in  our  Incomes.  In 
1961,  for  example,  Wisconsin's  share  alone  of 
the  Federal  budget  amounted  to  over  $1  bil- 
lion.    For  next  year,  the  cost  will  be  higher. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  I  am  planning  to 
Introduce  legislation  to  establish  a  Perma- 
nent Watchdog  Commission  along  the  lines 
of  the  previous  Hoover  Commission.  The 
Commission  will  be  comprised  of  12  mem- 
bers: 4  appointed  by  the  President,  2  from 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  2  from  private  life;  4  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  2  from  the  Senate 
and  2  from  private  life;  and  4  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
2  from  the  House  of  Representatives  and  2 
from  private  life. 

The  purpHDse  of  extra  governmental  body 
will  be  to  analyze  and  evaluate — as  well  as 
make  recommendations  for  improving — the 
operations  of  Government  in  the  following 
ways:  hold  Federal  expenditures  down  to 
absolute  essentials;  promote  greater  effi- 
ciency; discourage  empire  building  with 
Federal  agencies:  avoid  costly  waste  and  du- 
plication; 

Eliminate  unnecessary  competition  among 
Federal  agencies  or  services,  as  well  as  non- 
essential activities  or  those  which  could  bet- 
ter be  performed  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments,   or    private    enterprise;    and 

Generally  promote  greater  efficiency  and 
economy. 

Accordinc;  to  reports,  the  adoption  of  rec- 
ommendations of  previous  Commissions  re- 
sulted In  savings  of  $3  to  $4  billion  annually. 

The  creation  of  a  permanent  Commission, 
servinij  as  a  year-in-year-out  watchdog  on 
Federal  expenditures  can.  I  believe,  do  much 
towiijd  promoting  efficiency  and  economy 
and  serving  the  interest  of  the  American 
taxpayer. 

TTierefore,  I  shall  be  Introducing  such  a 
hill  this  w  eek  in  the  Senate 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  20b  OP 

INTEFISTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  would  amend  section  20b  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  This  bill 
is  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association's  committee  on  rail- 
road reorganizations  and  readjustments. 


The  American  Bar  Association  believes 
that  in  the  light  of  experience  under  sec- 
tion 20b  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
which  was  enacted  in  1948,  changes  to 
increase  its  usefulness  in  aflfectuating  the 
volimtary  modification  of  railroad  finan- 
cial structures  therevmder  should  be 
made  so  that — 

First.  Section  20b  would  be  applicable 
not  only  to  railroad  corporations  but  to 
all  carriers  subject  to  paragraphs  (2( 
to  (11)  of  section  20a  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  that  is,  at  present,  motor 
carriers; 

Second.  The  assent  of  the  holders  of 
75  percent  of  the  outstanding  securities 
of  each  affected  class  now  required  under 
section  20b  would  be  reduced  to  6623 
percent ; 

Third.  The  Commission  would  be  au- 
thorized, as  it  deems  appropriate,  to  con- 
solidate proceedings  under  20b  with 
merger  proceedings  under  section  5i  2;  of 
the  In^^rstate  Commerce  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S.  2733)  to  amend  section 
20b  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  AIRCRAFT,  MISSILES. 
AND  NAVAL  VESSELS  FOR  THE 
ARMED  FORCES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1963 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall ] ,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
relating  to  the  armed  services.  This  bill 
is  requested  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  of  transmittal  from  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  relating  to  the 
bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2734)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  fi-scal  year  1963  for  aii-- 
craft.  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  the 
Ai-med  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Russell  <for  himself 
and  Mr.  Saltonstall)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Russell  is 
as  follows: 

The   Secretary   of   Defense. 
Washington.  DC.  January  18.  1962. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  "to 
avithorize  appropriations  during  fiscal  year 
1963  for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels 
for  the  armed  forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  legislative  program  for 
the  87th  Congress  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  advised  that  Its  enactment 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

This  legislation  is  identical  in  form  and 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Laws  87-53. 
approved  June  21,  1961.  and  87-118.  ap- 
proved August  3.  1961,  providing  the  au- 
thorizations for    appropriations   as   required 
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pursuant    to   section   4l2',b)    of   Public    U*w 
8*  149.    approved   August    10,    1959    (73    SUt. 

Aa  in  the  c.tse  of  previous  legislation,  this 
prop-TSAl  would  provide  for  the  authoriiiatioQ 
uf  approprUtioiis  In  each  of  the  categories 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  ships  for  each  of 
the  military  dt-partments  In  the  amount  nf 
the  new  obllgatlonal  authority  being  re- 
quested for  such  purposes  In  the  Preslder.t  s 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1963.  The  amounts 
requested  for  fund  authorization  have  been 
(Jevelofjed  on  the  same  basis  aa,  and  are 
comparable  t>).  those  Included  in  the 
amounts  fnr  which  fund  authJrl^.lt:  jn  'a -is 
grinted  for  flsc.il  year  1962. 

The  action  ':-f  the  Congress  In  providing 
fund  authorization  for  major  procuremer.t 
programs  in  the  E>epartment  of  Defense  en 
this  b.tsLs.  coupled  with  the  agreed  upon 
repr-igr  im.r.i;  pr'>cedures.  provides  tl.e  de- 
vice for  ;ich;eUng  flexibility  in  tl.e  cxecut.un 
of  the  progr.ini3  while,  at  the  s  i:r.^  tiir.e. 
retaining  a  firm  basis  for  congre.^sl'jnal  con- 
trol over  the  programs.  The  underh'nndmg 
and  CfOjierrttlon  of  the  cognizant  cimmlttecs 
la  cxp'":l;i;:is?  the  necessary  pr  igrnm  chansjes 
under  these  procedures  In  the  p.ist  ycnr  h  ive 
been  signlilcaiit  factors  In  the  acc.jmpluh- 
ment  of  the  prt.curement  pro^r.im.s. 

In  sup;x<rt  (,f  the  leglslallon.  the  Com- 
mlttPe  nil  Armed  Services  will  be  furnished, 
as  before.  det.illed  Informs tlon  wi'h  respect 
to  each  program  for  which  funrl  author'./.x- 
tion  is  t>elng  requested  In  a  f  irm  identical 
to  that  being  ■lubmlt'-ed  In  expianaliun  .i:.d 
Justification  of  the  budget  r'-quest  Adc!:- 
tlonally.  the  military  departments  will  be 
prep2wed  to  submit  any  other  data  that  the 
committee  or  its  siaU  may  require  in  con- 
nection  with  the  re-,  lew  of  the  propo-sal 

It  Is,  of  course,  assumed  th.U  the  Armed 
Services  Committees,  as  In  the  pajt.  will 
desire  that  the  top  civilian  iind  militiry 
offlcUls  'if  the  Departm.ent  of  Der»'n.se  b<» 
prepircd  to  m:\Kp  presentat.-ins  cover! n.{  '.'•:e 
progmms  and  plana  for  the  eiisulng  year  i!id 
the  request  for  funds  necessary  to  support 
such  progr  ims. 

For  ready  reference,  there  Is  attached 
hereto  a  table  showing  fur  fiscal  year  1962: 
(1)  tl.e  am-'',;nts  for  fund  auttioriz.-iti'  n  by 
category  and  by  service,  (2)  the  amuun'.s 
approprlaretl  and  (3i  the  amounts  re- 
qu''.s*ed  f  ir  fund  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1963 

Sincerely  yours. 

ROSWCLL   L    Gr.PATRIC, 

Deputy. 

Fiscal  y^ar   19C2  amounts  authorized  versus 

amounts  appropriated 
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np:NiAr,  op  postal  servtck  for 

CARI.'IAGE    OF    COMMUNIST    PO- 

I rnCAL  PROPAGANDA 

Mr  .SCOTT  Mr.  President.  I  in'.io- 
duc?.  for  appropriate  roforrnce,  a  bill 
which  would  deny  the  use  <  f  tho  u  S. 
postal  .service  for  the  carri.i;,'e  of  Cjm- 
munist  political  propaganda. 

In  1960  the  total  volume  uf  known 
Communi.st  propaganda  coming  into  this 
cour-.'.iy  — 14       million       pacl<a;^e.s -was 


more  than  twice  the  amount  of  that  of 
the  6  million  packages  of  1959. 

The  main  source  of  this  axiti- Ameri- 
can and  pro-C(jmmuni.st  material  Is  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  Cuba  al.so  i.s 
both  a  point  of  origin  and  a  trani^fer  stop 
for  much  of  tl^  literature. 

Thi_^  yuu'.ii  of  thii  country  is  subject^-d 
to  a  barra*;e  of  propaKanda  oritjiiiatink' 
m  Co:nmMri..st-dominatcd  countncs  A 
threat  majority  of  our  people  wlio  have 
lolatiVL-s  in  foreiijn  countrif-s  now  under 
tlie  Soviet  dictatorship  rcc'-ive  weekly, 
if  not  daily.  anti-Amcncan  literature. 

They  do  not  want  it  and  understand 
tliat  our  pc'.siai  system  i.s  unwiUuKly  be- 
in^  used  as  a  conveyor  of  fal.'-eho<xls  and 
lies.  "We  will  bury  you."  .said  Khru- 
shch'^v,  and  he  i.s  attempting  to  further 
that  thre.it  by  th:r.  mrans. 

Althou.tih  opon  and  frank  intellectual 
study  of  Sovitt  philosophy  is  useful,  we 
.should  not  confuse  our  encouragement 
of  academic  freedom  and  study  with  th^.* 
encoura^'cment  of  a  Communist  propa- 
ganda hurra 'e 

The  VICr:  PRF.3IDKNT  The  bill  will 
be   rociivc'-l  and  appri.'Pi.aU'.y  referred. 

The  bill  »6  2738*  to  lieny  liie  u.^e  of 
the  U  S.  postal  service  for  the  carnage 
of  Communist  political  propaganda.  In- 
trcKiu'"  d  by  Mr  SroTx.  was  r'^ceived, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  r'-f'^rrod  to 
the  Commiltce  on  Post  OfTl::  and  Civil 
Service. 


NATION.* L  CAPITAL  PARKS 
MEMORIAL  BOARD 

Mr  KFRR  Ml  President,  on  bel.alf 
of  tiie  chairman  of  the  Conimittee  on 
Public  Works,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  C}:.'\vez1,  and  my.self,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  providing  for  the  estub- 
h.-.'imei'.t  ..I  a  National  Capital  Parks 
Memorial  Board.  This  joint  re.solution 
has  been  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Inter. '>'■  nnd  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  a  li  Iter  from  the  Secretary 
relative  to  the  joint  resolution  be  i)rintcd 
m  the  REroRO 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Tl.e  joint 
resolution  uill  be  recei.ed  and  ap;>r'ipri- 
atelv  referred,  and.  wiliiout  oi)jection, 
tiie  letter  will  be  printed  In  the  REroRn. 

The  joint  resolution  <SJ  Res.  148> 
providini?  fur  the  establishment  of  t!:e 
National  Cap.tal  Parks  Merriorial  Board, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kerr  'for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ca.wEZ',  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr  Kepr  is  as 
follows : 

US     DfyVRTMfiT    or  THE   InTFRIi    R. 

OmcT  or  THE  StcRi.  I  \rt. 
Wnshiniyton.  D  C  .  Norcmher  29.  19€l 

Hi)n     I.YNnON    B     .!0!INSON. 

President  of  the  Srnale, 
Wa'ihington.  D  C 

IJEAR  Mr  Prbsident:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  Joint  re.vjUitlon.  providing  lor 
']'.!•  e.s' ihllshment  of  the  National  Caplt,\l 
P.irk.s  Memorial  Board 

We  rec^mm'»nd  that  the  enclo.ied  resolu- 
tion be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee for  Consideration  and  that  It  be  en- 
acted We  believe  that  enactment  at  the 
[iresent  time  i.s  urgent 

The  J^lnt  resolution  creates  a  National 
Capital  Parks  Memorial  Board  which  will 
prepare  and  recommend  to  tlie  6ecrev.iry  of 


the  Iiiterlor  Board  criteria,  guidelines,  and 
j»<^>llcle3  for  memorliiUzlng  per.s*in«  and  events 
on  Federal  land  In  the  National  Capital  parks 
hvatem  The  Board  will  examine  prop<jsals 
made  tor  memorials  and  make  recommendn- 
tlons  there<jn  to  the  .Secretary  of  the  Interl'ir. 

Ttii'  B«wrd  will  be  comp<ised  of  nine  mem- 
bers n."  follows  Five  appointed  by  the  Prcfcl- 
dent  of  the  Uni'ed  St.ites.  the  Chairman  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Commlsjilon;  the  Chairman  rf 
the  Natl  'nal  Capital  Planning  Commission: 
the  F'rr.Mdent  of  the  Bo^rd  of  Commissioners 
of  the  Dl.strlct  of  Columbia;  and  the  Direct  «r 
of  tlie  Natloml  Park  Service,  nie  memb.  rs 
of  the  Hoard  will  receive  no  salary  but  m.iy 
be  paid  expanses  Incidental  to  travel  while 
engag'xl  In  dls«-h-\rglng  t!'."lr  duties  as  m.  ni- 
bers  of  tl.e  Board 

Mcm"irUIIz.iMons  place  a  constant  deniant! 
n  pirk  1  ind  of  the  N.itliJii's  Capital.  There 
are  DO  me.Tiorlals  of  the  nioniune:it  or  statue 
type  .ilready  exiting  on  land  .n  the  N;itlo;.al 
C'.ip.l.il  p-.riu.  bibtein.  A  number  of  oti.ers 
h.ive  been  authorized  but  not  yet  con- 
structed. In  the  BCih  Cong.oss  alone  cc.ta 
public  laws  were  eii.icted  authorizing  Uic 
couolructlju  of  memorials.  At  least  17  bills 
were  before  the  last  C\'ngresy»  to  authorize 
the  cuUitructlon  of  memorials  on  park  lands 
lii  the  Nations  C.ipital.  It  Is  evident  iliut. 
If  the  concept  of  open  space  and  digiwty 
which  contribute  so  much  to  tlie  beauty  i-f 
the  N.itlon's  Capital  U  Uj  1>c  preserved  In  tl.e 
face  of  constant  prcsburcs  to  uec  the  land  for 
mem  'rial.-!,  sound  g.iUlellnes  for  the  control 
r>f  this  use  must  be  fo.'muluted.  a  compre- 
hen.sue  plan  mubt  be  developed,  each  pro- 
posal mubt  be  carefully  evaluated,  and  sound 
criteria  mubt  be  stt-.idfantly  followed.  In 
f..ct,  such  a  plan  o.'Tcrs  the  only  a&sur  .nee 
t.hat  sites  will  be  available  for  future  mem- 
orials tiiat  111  ail  respects  merit  a  locatlu.-i 
In  the  parks. 

We  rec'iiunend  the  e.5t.4bU.^naent  of  the 
M'  m.rial  Board  as  a  tne.ms  of  meeting  the 
ciillcal  situation  which  confronts  the  N.i- 
llonal  Cipltal  p.-.rks  .system.  The  B-jard  will 
provide  an  effective  method  for  f>>cuslng  ut- 
tentlon  on  the  problem,  and  will  help  all 
c  oncertied  to  view  tlie  numerous  jrup^js.ilv.  .ix 
j'roper  perspective 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advUed  us 
that  the  enuctment  of  *hls  prop-jsod  IcgLsla- 
tlon    would    be   consUtent    wit.-i    the    :,cl;nlri- 
Istrallou's  obJectUcs. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A    C  .avrR  Jr  , 
Assistant  Secret jry  cf  t*ic  It.tcrior. 


AMENDMENT     OF     WELFARE      AND 
PENSION  PLANS  DISCLOSURE  ACT, 
REI.AITNO    TO    METHOD    OF    EN- 
FORCEMENT    AMENDMENTS 
Mr     roWF:R  submitted  amendments. 
infrn.l-<l  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  I."   L'tL'ui  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  with   re- 
'.poct  to  tlie  in*  t)i(xl  of  enforcement  and 
to  provide  certain  additional  sanctions, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  or- 
dered   to    he    on    the    table    and    to   be 
printed 

Mr  M  N.^M.ARA  sul)mitt-^d  amrnd- 
ment.s.  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bill  2520  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  en  the  tabic  and  to  be 
printed. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OP  CON- 
STITUTION RELATING  TO  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN— 
ADDITION.A.L  COSPONSORS  TO. 
AND  REPRINTING  OP,  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 
Mr    M'C'iEE      Mr    President,  late  last 

session  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
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lution  142.  the  so-called  equal  rights 
iiinendment.  Because  of  the  lateness  of 
t!ie  .se.ssion,  several  Senators  who  wanted 
to  cosponsor  the  resolution  missed  the 
opportunity  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  names  be  added  as 
emponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
142;  and  since  the  resolution  is  out  of 
print.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  reprinted 

Senators  Chavez,  Grltninc;,  Long  of 
Mi.s.souri.  Bible,  Hruska,  Moss,  Case  of 
South  Dakota.  Young  of  North  Dakota. 
CoorfR.  BfSH.  Beall.  Bartlett,  Morse. 
Smathers,  Talmadge.  Dworshak.  Carl- 
son 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection.  It   is  .so  ordered 


The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Carroll], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  PongI, 
and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
F.elations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nominations 
of  Adlai  E  Stevenson,  of  Illinois.  Fran- 
cis T.  P.  Plimpton,  of  New  York.  Charles 
W  Yost,  of  New  York.  Philip  M  Klutz- 
nick.  of  Illinois,  and  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham, of  New  York,  to  be  repre.sentatives 
of  the  United  States  to  the  16th  se.ssion 
of  the  Genera!  A<vsembly  of  the  United 
Nations 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  GRIFFIN  B  BELL  TO  BE 
U.S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGE.  FIFTH  CIR- 
CUIT 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr  President,  on 
b<'half  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  pive  notice  that  a  public 
hearinK  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
January  30.  1962.  at  10:30  am  ,  in  room 
2300.  New  Senate  Office  BuildinR.  on  the 
nomination  of  GrifHn  B.  Bell,  of  Georgia, 
to  be  US.  circuit  judpe,  fifth  circuit. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastland  1. 
as  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr  HruskaI.  and  myself. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
710N  OF  TALBOT  SMITH  TO  BE 
V  S  DISTRICT  JUDGE,  EASTERN 
DISTRICT  OP  MICHIGAN 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  ihe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
desire  to  Rive  notice  that  a  public  hearing 
lias  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
January  31.  1962,  at  10:30  am  .  in  room 
2300  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Talbot  Smith,  of  Michi- 
gan, to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  eastern 
district  of  Michigan. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
s  <ns  interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OP  CHARLES  G.  NEESE  TO 
BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE,  EASTERN 
DISTRICT  OP  TENNESSEE.  AND 
PRANK  GRAY,  JR.,  TO  BE  U.S. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE,  MIDDLE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, February  1,  1962.  at  10  a.m..  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Buildirtg,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Charles  G.  Neesc.  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge,  eastern  district  of 
Tennessee. 

Prank  Gray.  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judce.  middle  district  of 
Tennessee. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  1  Mr.  Carroll], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Wiley  I.  and  my.^^elf.  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary" 

Clinton  N.  Ashmore.  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  northern  district  of 
Florida: 

John  M  Imel,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  northern  district  of  Oklahoma; 

Joseph  W.  Keene,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  western  district  of  Louisi- 
ana:  and 

Richard  J.  Jarboe.  of  Indiana,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  southern  district  of 
Indiana. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday.  Januai-y  30,  1962,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Introductory  remarks  by  Mr.  Randolph. 
Address  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  at  West  Virginia 
State  College,  Institute,  W.  Va.,  December  8, 
1961:  "Federal  Aid  to  Education  and  Sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State." 

Introductory  remarks  by  Mr.  Randolph. 
Remarks  by  Senator  Randolph  in  Introduc- 


tion of  Dr.  Yi-Seng  Klang,  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  Embassy  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
Prom  Martlnsburg,  W.  Va.:  "Featured  at  U.N. 
Local  Observance"  and  "Nationalist  China 
Minister  Makes  Red  China  Ban  Plea  '  (Mar- 
tlnsburg Journal  newspaper) . 

Introductory    remarks    by    Mr.    Randolph 
In  commemoration  of  the  138th  anniversary 
of    the     birth    of    Gen,    Thomas    Jonathan 
"Stonewall"  Jackson,  January  21,  1824. 
By   Mr.  KERR: 

Address  entitled  "Oil  and  War,"  delivered 
by  Senator  Moneoney  before  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
at  Chicago.  111.,  on  November  13.  1961. 
By  Mr.  HART: 

Address  on  "The  Water  Crisis  in  America.  ' 
delivered  by  him  before  Michigan  Association 
of  Soil  Conservation  Districts  on  January  19. 
1962. 

By  Mr    ENGLE: 

Letter  dated  January  22.  1962.  from  him- 
self to  Vernon  L.  Talbertt,  who  retired  at  the 
end  of  last  year  after  more  than  51  years 
of  devoted  service  to  the  Senate. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  STYLES 
BRIDGES 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
certainly  was  not  as  well  acquainted 
with  Senator  Styles  Bridges  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  sr>oken  here  to 
express  their  sorrow  at  his  death.  Even 
so,  I  should  not  want  to  leave  unrecorded 
on  this,  perhaps  the  last  opportunity 
there  will  be  to  speak  out,  a  personal 
opinion  that  America  is  much  the  poorer 
for  Styles  Bridges'  passing.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  convictions.  He  held 
them  resolutely,  and  projected  them 
ably.  He  was  always  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  causes  in  which  he  believed.  With 
him  there  was  no  trimming  or  hauling. 
No  one  could  remain  in  doubt  of  Styles 
Bridges'  position  on  any  public  subject 
in  which  he  interested  himself. 

Mr.  President,  coupled  with  this  there 
was  always  evident— -even  to  a  compara- 
tive newcomer  in  the  Senate  such  as 
myself — a  kindliness,  a  good  humor,  and 
an  understanding  of  others  that  were 
especially  distinguishing  marks  of  Styles 
Bridges.  In  addition  to  everything  else, 
he  was  a  fine  human  being. 

My  wife  and  I  express  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  widow  and  the  other 
members  of  his  family. 

IN    MEMORY    OF    STYLES    BRIDGES,    A    FRIEND 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  man's  unhappy  lot  to  experience  the 
loss  of  friends.  It  then  becomes  an  ad- 
ditional burden  to  live  without  that 
friendship.  I  believe  the  most  difficult 
thing  to  express  in  words  is  the  feeling 
this  loss  carries  with  it  for  it  is  a  feel- 
ing of  the  heart  and  it  is  not  responsive 
to  the  vocabulary  of  man.  Styles  was  a 
close  friend  of  mine  and  that  friendship 
was  treasured  as  is  its  memory,  I  often 
sought  his  advice  and  counsel  when  it 
was  needed  and  he  never  refused  me.  I 
likewise  often  sought  just  reassurance  by 
talking  with  him  and  he  stood  ever  ready 
to  offer  it  to  me.  It,  therefore,  is  doubly 
diflQcult  to  find  words  to  use  today;  but  I 
came  across  a  note  given  to  me  by  a 
friend  long  ago,  and  this  friend  never 
told  me  its  source  but  it  expresses  better 
than  I  can  the  feeling  I  hold  for  my 
friend.  Styles: 

Once  I  received  gifts  of  gold  and  frankin- 
cense and  myrrh  from  three  very  wise  men 
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who  wished  to  pay  trlbuta  to  a  Child  Juat 
born.  They  were  flne  flfta  and  they  wer« 
brought  with  reverence  and  love,  and  all  the 
world  will  someday  tell  of  them  to  show 
to  what  extent  men  went  to  pay  Me  honor 

Gold  and  frankincense  I  have  received 
from  three  wise  men.  And  yet  the  wisest  of 
them  all  tied  up  hla  loyalty  and  f.ilth  and 
frlrndshlp,  ond  brought  them  to  Me  when  I 
n»^ded  nuMt  to  know  there  were  such  g'.Jts 
still  left  .ipon  the  earth. 

There  will  be  men  always  who  will  n  t 
reco<;nlze  your  gift.  There  will  be  men  al- 
ways who  have  no  faith  In  It.  But  se;me  will 
see  44nd  some  will  know,  as  I  do.  ot  Its  value. 
.So  long  as  these  men  live  and  briiii?  V'jur 
H\tt  to  other  men,  In  any  land  '>r  tin^e.  then 
there  shall  be  no  fear  of  death  f-.r  them  and 
I  shall  live,  ar.d  you  shall  live,  and  we  will 
meet  .1^1. :i 

The  Ki/t,  that  Styles  brou;^hi  to  all  of 
us  was  friendship,  and  a.s  '.nun  as  men 
bring  that  uifD  to  other  men.  then  theie 
will  b'"  in  truth,  no  fear  of  denth.  for  wo 
V,  I'l  hve  and  we  will  meet  a-;ain. 


STATE-CII.\i:Tr.nFT3     SAVIN   ;S     AND 
LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  Correct  a  statement  I  made  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  last  Thur.sday.  Janu- 
ary 18.  1962,  which  appear.s  in  th.e  Rec- 
ord on  page  439. 

At  that  time  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  Mr  Be.\ll1  and  I  were  dis- 
cusijin..;  the  laws  of  various  States  as  they 
pertain  to  State-chartered  .savings  and 
loan  associations. 

I  stated  I  had  been  informtd  by  one 
person  that  the  State  of  ALuska  did  not 
have  laws  covering  State-chartered  .sav- 
ings and  loan  a.^sociations.  I  now  find 
that  the  State  of  Alaska  does  liave  such 
laws.  In  fact,  the  actions  of  tlie  let;;.s- 
lature  of  that  State  in  this  regard  are 
hailed  in  certain  savings  and  loan  circles 
as  the  outstanding  legislative  achieve- 
ment of  1961. 

Th.e  mea.sure  establi.-.hini;  the  Savnus 
and  Loan  Act  was  sik^ned  into  law  by 
Governor  E-;an  on  April  5.  1961.  In  ^>  n- 
eral,  this  act  follow o  the  provisions  of  the 
latest  edition  of  the  Model  Savings  Asso- 
ciation Act.  winch  was  developed  by  the 
U  S.  SavlnL;s  L  Loan  Lea;^uo,  with  the 
added  provision  that  all  State-chartered 
ossociations  in  Alaska  must  have  their 
accounts  in.sured  by  the  Fed»Mal  Savings 
find  Loan  In-^urance  Corporation.  I 
mi".ht  add  that  the  act  follows  the  insur- 
ance pattern  .^.-^t  in  the  State  of  Alaska 
for  State  bank^,  which  are  required  to 
tarry  Fedfial  Dopo.-it  Insurance  Cor- 
poration coverage. 

While  It  IS  true  th?.t  th.ere  were  no  «;nv- 
intrs  and  loan  laws  qovernln?  State-char- 
tered institutions  when  the  territory  be- 
came a  State,  it  is  now  apparent  that  my 
informer  was  not  cognizant  of  the  acti':^n 
taken  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala-^ka  in 
1961 

I  was  willm?  to  point  a  finger  toward 
the  State  of  Alaska  on  last  Thursday  for 
!:ot  having  laws  governing  State-char- 
tered savings  and  loan  as.sociations. 
Perhaps  today  I  should  point  a  flnyer  to- 
ward that  State's  laws  in  this  area  as  an 
f  .\ample  for  others  to  follow. 


COMPENSATION  BY  GERMAN  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT  TO  VICTIMS 
AT  GERMAN  CONCENTRATION 
CAMP 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Pre.sidei.t.  la 
May  of  1959  a  number  of  Poll'^h  ladles, 
who  were  victlm.s  at  the  Ravcnsbrucck. 
Germany,  concentration  camp,  vi.<;ilod 
the  United  SUtes  On  May  19.  they 
visited  the  U  S  Senate.  Tlie.se  women 
were  from  Poland.  They  were  the 
surv.vors  of  medical  and  sur.;ical  ex- 
periment by  Nazi  doctors  m  World  War 
II.  For  a  number  of  years  a  number  of 
private  organizations  and  our  own  Gov- 
ernment were  interested  in  securing  a 
just  compensation  from  the  German 
Federal  Government  for  these  women. 

I  called  the  Senate's  attention  to  tins 
problem  on  May  19,  19J9.  Other  Mem- 
bers of  tlie  Senate  joined  in  the  dii>cus- 
sion— including  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  Mr.  Man.sfleld;  the  Se!iat*)r 
from  Maini\  Mr.  Muakie;  the  Senator 
from  New  Yoik.  Mr.  Javlt.^:  the  late 
Senator  fr'  m  Oregon.  Mr.  Neuberyer; 
th.e  Senator  from  Coiuiecticut.  Mr. 
Dodd;  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  Mr. 
McNumara,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, Mr  McCarthy:  and  tlie  Siiiator 
from  Alabama,  Mr.  Hill. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  Senate  that 
action  providing  compensation  for  these 
worn  11  was  taken  last  fall  by  the  Ger- 
man Fi'iifMal  Government  This  .-settle- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  German  Federal 
Government  is  appreciated  by  all  those 
who  were  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
these  women 

Much  credit  goes  to  the  devoted  and 
continued  efTort.s  in  behalf  of  these 
women  by  Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review.  He  worked  on  this 
problem  for  many  years,  contacting  Gov- 
ernment o.Tlcials  both  m  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  Members  of 
Congress  and  private  organizations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  m  the  Reiopd  a 
!•  tter  which  I  have  addre5.'.t^d  t<  tlie  .Am- 
ba.s.<-adt'r  from  Germany,  the  Honorable 
Wilhelm  G.  Grewe.  expressing  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  settlement  of  this 
problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Janma«t  22.  1961. 
Th"  Honorable  Wii  iiflm  G.  Orewe. 
Ambassador    Eitraordiriary    and    Plenipoten- 
tiary,    German     Embassy,     Wa.^htngton, 
DC. 
De\r   Mr    Amba.s.sador:    On    my  reMirn    to 
Washinnjton   for  the  opening  of  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress.  I  learned  th.u  the 
German  Federal  Government  had  made  com- 
pensation to  a  number  of  Polish  ladles  who 
V  Tc  victims  at  Raveivsbrueck. 

T;;l3  was  a  commcnrlable  action  on  the 
part  of  yotu  Government  aiid  on  behalf  uf 
myself  and  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  been  Interested  In  this  ?PtfIenirnt. 
I  want  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  and 
gra'ltude. 

This  m.'-.f'-r  w.is  c!  .sca^.sed  on  the  floor  of 
t'.ie  Senate  on  May  19.  1959,  and  a  number 
if  benutrTs  tof^k  part.  In  view  of  that  dis- 
cussion, I  am  goln<  to  call  the  action  t  ikcn 
by  your  Government  to  the  attention  if  the 


Senate  and  Include  this  letter  M  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

With  kindest  r««ards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

FmANK  CAkLaON. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr      Ml  GEE      Mr       President,      this 
morning  I  received  in  the  mall  an  auto 
bumjxT  sticker  which  reads  aa  follows: 
Hr'.p  got  the  fnited  .States  out  of  the  U  N. 

'Hie  brief   letter  which  accompanied 

thi"  sticker  reads  as  follows: 

Fc:1ijw   Patrl  't.    plea.se   push    this  Item 

the  UN  1.  sue  meuns  life  or  death  fur 
AniTlra. 

There  can  he  no  roexlstcnce  on  the  bat- 
tU(ie:d  nor  in  the  U  N. 

No  man  can  serve  two  masters;  nelihtr 
aTiv    patriot,    two   ({overnnie    ts 

E'.ery  true  .\m(rwan  Is  a  patriot,  proud  to 
display  this  sign. 

Copies  available  free  fur  patriots'  use 
Drd'T  now. 

John  T   Hroau  k. 

ORANtiF,    CAiir 

Mr  President.  I  only  ob.serve  that 
no  one  would  subscribe  to  that  slogan 
and  lh.it  letter  more  arcfently  than  the 
Sovu  t  Union;  and  I  believe  It  is  time 
that  these  .s.j-called  patriots  take  an- 
other lo«iK  at  what  they  are  doing  U")  the 
national  interest  of  our  Government. 

Former  President  Fiscnhower,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  our  distinguished 
Vice  Presidf  nt.  have  made  it  abundantly 
cUar  to  the  American  people  that  one 
of  the  many  things  we  must  do  if  we  are 
to  survive  is  to  -ec  whether  wc  can  make 
the  L'nited  Nations  work. 

I  sugi^est  that  everyone  who  receives 
one  of  the.se  bumi^er  stickers  or  is  able 
to  obtain  one  by  w  riting  for  it,  tear  it  up, 
for  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  seek  freedom. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  TELEVISION 

Mr.  M  GEE.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  there  be  in- 
cluded m  tlie  Record  of  today  tin  ex- 
relUnt  article  about  a  set  of  hearings  by 
the  Federal  Ccnununicatlons  Commis- 
sion be(,'in:ong  tt  is  afternoon  on  the 
.status  of  our  communications  Industry, 
and  the  networks  m  particular.  It  point.s 
out  the  aggre.ssiveness  and  foresight  of 
Mr  Nvwto.i  Minow.  F'CC  Chairman.  I 
al.so  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Mmow  s  address  to  the  National  Press 
Club  be  included  in  the  REroF.n.  It  is  a 
.'peecl:  m  which  he  .'■ays  that  what  1.- 
needed  is  m  )re  television,  not  less. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  addre."^s  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington    (DC  )    SUr,  Jan    21. 

I  .»ej ) 

rcc    IlrAPiNGs    A    Mil  F..ST   NE — Beginning    a 
Oki^e  To  I. m trove  Television 

(By  Albert  Warren) 

The   mnst   Impcrtant    suppliers    of   Amerl- 

r   M    tfle\i£;(jn   jirogr.ons   are   the  three   net- 

wo.'ks     ABC.    CBS.    and    NBC.      About    one- 

h.ilf   of    all    prograinl:.^    comes   from    them. 
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During  peak  viewing  hours  In  the  erenlnf  the 
1  gare.s  rise  to  some  00  percent. 

I1  this  too  much  eontrolT  And  do  net- 
works pick  profTuns  more  for  money  than 

1   r  merit? 

On  Tuesday,  the  Federal  Coininunlc«tlons 
romm!s.sl'in  starts  a  hearing  to  learn  Just 
how  the  networks  chnoee  what  proframi 
•Old  »hy  Tlie  top  neti*ork  otDctals  will  ap- 
pear uiid  describe  the  whole  prop-am-selec- 
iion  pr<>cess  The  hearing  Is  probably  the 
ino&t  important  conlucted  by  the  FCC  In 
ircent  years 

nils  Inquiry  Is  no  sudden  Idea  of  the  New 
Front. er.  lis  cpltomL-.ed  by  the  FCC's'  con- 
trovcr-^lal  nnd  energetic,  yuurg.  new  Chr.lr- 
imn   Newton  N   Mlnow 

R.'*her,  Ifs  part  of  an  FCC  study  (  f  net- 
v.-orklr.g  which  has  been  going  on  Einf^e  1955. 
From  t.mc  to  time,  since  then,  the  Commls- 
,t|on  has  stopped  and  weighed  the  Informa- 
tion It  hstl  gleaned  to  date  and  adopted  new 
rule?  dc-lgncd  to  improve  competition,  give 
i-.on-r.ptwork  propram  producers  greater  op- 
portunity to  get  thflr  output  on  the  sir  end 
give  liidiv!du;il  .~t:it:nns  more  freedom  In  jiro- 
gram  selection. 

THE     TRoORAMS    THLMSELVLS 

\iost  of  these  hearings  have  in-olvcd  busl- 
;.f«s  relational  lips.  Last  June,  however,  the 
1..  ;ir;r.gs  g'  t  rlopor  to  the  programs  them- 
selves. Tlie  networks  stewed,  mostly  silenily. 
awaitinR  a  chance  to  get  in  their  lick,  while 
tl'.e  C"  iiiinlaslun  gathered  testimony  such  as 
this- 

David   .'susskind,  with  his  great   talent  for 
publicity     and     a  utroversy,     sjioke     of     the 
iloath  grip  of  nnwork.s  on  programing"  and 
a  ■■|mranrilc  race"  for  ratings. 

Worthiryfton  Miner,  veteran  producer, 
said  that  NBC  and  CBS  were  compcUng  "at 
a  high  l-itellectual  lerel  In  publlc-afTalrs 
f!i ows  but  not  in  ei.tertalnmcnt  " 

DtTld  Davidson,  chairman  of  the  Writers 
Ciuild  cf  .fmerlca,  stated:  "Never  In  history 
has  the  writer  been  paid  so  much  for  writing 
so  badly  " 

The  nrtwork.s  h.oe  plenty  of  answers  to 
these  :iccusatlons.  and  they  will  now  have 
the   opportunity    to   let    themselves   go. 

What  bus^neaa  la  It  of  the  FCC  to  a5k 
any  Ktatlon  or  network  about  programing? 
Isn't  that  censorship-  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  O)mmunlcatlons  Act? 
Its  w»-ll  conceded,  liowever.  that  the  FCC 
run  afrk  virtually  nny  qiiestlon  It  chooses. 
What  It  cnn  do  at>out  programing  Is  some- 
thing else 

nrvEasTTT  or  voicrs 

The  real  qtiestlon  Is  this.  accr)rdlng  to  the 
FCC  Can  the  FCC  produce  conditions  un- 
tler  wlilch  more  program  produrers  can  have 
m^rc  nrress  to  the  TV  air?  The  basic  as- 
sumption Is  that  the  public  Interest  Is 
served    by    tlie    greatest    diversity    of    voices. 

Unlike  rsdlo,  which  has  some  4.500  sta- 
tions on  the  air.  TV  has  only  about  600. 
Thus,  relatively  few  producers  have  access 
to  the  viewer's  eye — and  the  networks  have 
Rucreeded  In  offering  stations  the  moet  at- 
trTCtlve  p,\rkapps  of  programs. 

But  have  the  netwnrks  achieved  this 
prominent  program  position  fairly,  solely  on 
i!.e  merits  of  their  shows?  The  FCC  has 
her-.rd  a  lot  of  bitter  testimony  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  program  producer  must  play 
the  eame  the  networks'  way  or  his  show  will 
never  see  the  light  of  the  picture  tube. 

Hniu-wood  fMm  prodvicers.  particularly, 
have  testified  that  networks  apply  pressure 
•  to  ncqvilre  ownership  In  their  shows  as  the 
price  for  puttln^them  on  the  air.  In  ad- 
dition, they  asscrlW,  networks  seek  to  share 
in  subsidiary  earnings — such  as  foreign 
sales  and  merchandising  rights   (toys,  etc.). 

The  FCC  wants  to  know  some  very  basic 
Tilings — such   as   the   networks'   reasons  for 
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teleettftlng  the  programa  they  do.  In  Its 
letter  to  the  networks,  telling  them  what 
areas  the  upcoming  hearing  will  explore, 
the  OommlMton  atAted: 

"As  you  doubtless  know,  there  has  been 
much  testimony  In  otir  Inquiry  from  per- 
sons engaged  in  television  programing  In 
various  capacities  that,  In  recent  years,  net- 
work television  schedules  have  lacked  the 
diversity  and  balance  necessary  sdecjuaTely  to 
serve  the  tastes  nnd  needs  of  subetsntlal 
segments  of  the  national  television  audi- 
ence. For  Instance,  as  one  example  among 
several,  there  Is  testimony  in  the  record 
thnt  networks  have  not  provided  ndequ;ite 
programa  designed  to  scr^e  the  needs  and 
Interests  of  children. 

PBOCt-SXMENT    PaACTICES 

"Several  such  persons  testified  that  this 
lack  of  diversity  In  programing  stems  from 
the  operation  of  network  p  ogram  procure- 
ment practices  which  are  said  to  result  In 
the  selection  of  programs  principally  on  the 
basis  of  their  utility  as  advertising  vehicles 
for  those  advertisers  who  seek  the  largest 
audience.  Doubtless  you  will  wish  to  ad- 
dress yourselves  to  this  subject.  In  addition, 
we  shall  ask  you  to  describe  In  detail  the 
operational  mechanics  and  day-to-day  Im- 
plementation of  your  policies  In  this  legard 
and  their  results  In  terms  of  program 
service." 

Such  qucst'ons  as  the  foregoing — accord- 
ing to  some  In  the  TV  industry — Is  "censor- 
fhlp  by  the  lifted  eyebrow."  The  Commis- 
sion has  no  right  even  to  seek  such  informa- 
tion, they  say,  because  it  implies  that  the 
FOC  considers  some  types  of  programs  better 
than  others  and  the-efore  is  seeking  lo  im- 
pose its  programing  preferences  on  networks 
and  stations. 

One  of  the  largest  targets  of  critics  is 
program  ratings — the  assertion  being  that 
networks  fight  for  the  greatest  number  of 
viewers  {>er  p  ogram,  and  the  quickest  way 
of  getting  them  Is  by  appealing  to  the 
strongest  emotions,  particularly  emphasiz- 
ing Bex  and  violence.  Here's  what  the  Com- 
mission says  about  ratings  In  connection 
with  the  hearing: 

"While  the  Commission  obviously  cannot 
r.nd  should  not  seek  to  prescribe  or  advise 
the  networks  with  regard  to  the  details  of 
their  commercial  operations,  It  is  Important 
for  us  thoroughly  to  understand  the  use 
made  by  the  networks  of  such  Information 
In  selecting  their  programs  and  the  eflect 
of  such  use  on  the  ultimate  composition  of 
the  schedules." 

SFONSOS     nfFXTTIJICI 

Sponsor  influence  on  programs  Intrlg-ues 
the  FCC.  Most  sponsors  have  testified  pre- 
viously that  they're  in  TV  to  sell  goods — 
and  this  means  they  don't  want  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  controversial  or  unpleasant  pro- 
grams, for  fear  that  such  characteristics  will 
rub  off  on  their  products  and  depress  sales. 
A  few  sponsors,  not  many,  give  networks  a 
completely  free  hand,  asserting  that  their 
sales  have  Improved  despite  sponsorship  of 
difficult  themes. 

Networks  are  not  licensed  or  regulated  di- 
rectly by  the  FCC.  However,  the  Commission 
has  two  quite  effective  controls  on  them. 
First,  FCC  does  license  the  sUtions  carrying 
network  programs — the  affiliates  which 
are  not  owned  by  the  networks.  Second, 
networks  own  five  stations  each  in  the  Na- 
tion's largest  cities — licensed  precisely  the 
way  affiliates  are — and  these  generally  pro- 
duce more  profits  than  networking  Itself. 
Networks  won't  unnecessarily  jeopardize  the 
stations  they  own. 

The  FCC  believes  that  It  should  regtilate 
networks   directly,   however,   and   Is   asking 


Congress  to  give  it  that  power,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  present  tndlr*ot  method  Is 
awkward,  slow  or  Insffective.  Congress  will 
conduct  hearings  on  the  subject  this  session. 
The  network  spolLssmen  ars  well  prepared 
for  this  hearing.  They've  studied  the  testi- 
mony as  It  has  develc^Md  OTsr  the  years. 
Most  arc  quite  experienced  at  handling  con- 
troversial and  complex  questions  Irom  FCC. 
Congress,  and  other  agencies.  The  leading 
witness  of  each  network  are:  ABC,  Oliver 
Treys,  president  of  the  ABC  television  net- 
work; CBS,  Frank  Stanton,  president  of 
CBS.  Inc.;  NBC,  Robert  W.  Sarnoff,  president 
of  NBC. 

POWES   NOT   AT  ISSCS 

T^ie  hearing  isnt  designed  to  erp'.ore 
v.hethcr  FCC  has  the  power  to  Judge  U  a 
station  Is  programing  In  ttoe  public  Interest. 
Ths  Commission  has  already  gone  through 
that,  in  1959  and  1960,  taking  5.000  pages 
of  test.mony  from  100  spokesmen  from  the 
industry,  educational  groups,  religious  or- 
gaiiizntions,  etc. 

FCC  did  conclude,  as  It  always  dofs,  that 
it  has  certain  powers  and  responsibilities  re- 
garding progrj.mlng.  Basically,  It  decided 
that  It  should  require  broadcasters  to  show 
that  they've  surveyed  their  communities  and 
determined  their  broadcast  needs.  Second, 
it  reasserted  that  It  has  the  authority  to 
require  broadcasters  to  match  fhelr  program- 
ing promises  with  performances — or  produce 
a  reasonable  explanation  for  not  doing  so. 
The  Commission  cites  a  long  list  of  court  de- 
cisions as  proof  of  such  authority.  Its  op- 
ponents in  the  industry  argue  that  courts 
would  tDday  rule  otherwise,  would  strike 
down  such  action,  labeling  It  "censorship." 
The  Commission,  however,  Is  satisfied  that 
Its  powers  could  be  upheld  In  any  new  test 
Ciise. 

Despite  the  importance  of  the  network  in- 
vestigation, it's  most  unlikely  that  any  seri- 
ous revision  of  network  operations  will  final- 
ly emerge.  "Ffankly,"  as  one  of  the  most 
experienced  FCC  members  put  It  last  week. 
"the  networks  are  too  Important  to  the 
puljlic.  They  do  produce  the  best  programs. 
Neither  tlie  public  nor  Congress  would  stand 
lor  any  FCC  action  which  would  reduce  their 
contribution." 

Some  Intralndustry  relationships  may  be 
changed  eventually,  as  a  result  of  the  long 
FCC  investigation.  These  may  be  Important 
to  elements  of  the  Industry — but  It's  most 
doubtful  that  they'll  produce  major  changes 
In   what   networks   offer   to  the   public. 

THE  FUBLJC'S  TASTX 

As  always,  It  can  be  expected  that  net- 
works will  both  lead  and  follow  the  public's 
taste — offering  mostly  what  most  of  the 
public  will  watch,  while  gradually  seeking  to 
elevate  the  public's  taste. 

It's  generally  agreed,  by  the  Government, 
by  the  critics  and  by  the  Industry,  that  this 
elevation  process  has  accelerated  In  the  last 
few  years  and  that  substantial  audiences  exist 
for  programs  offering  material  other  than 
pure  entertainment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  networks  are  going 
to  televise  their  own  FCC  hearings.  NBC, 
for  example,  will  offer  special  TV  programs 
of  their  hearings  on  three  Sundays,  6:30  7 
p.m.,  January  28  and  &-5:30  p.m.  February 
4  and  February  11.  On  radio,  NBC  will  fea- 
ture coverage  9:05-9:30  p.m.  on  the  same 
days.    ABC  and  CBS  may  also  do  specials. 

Who  knows?  The  sessions  may  produce 
.some  entertainment,  too.  Commissioner 
Robert  E.  Lee  doubts  It.  He's  In  charge  of 
TV-radio  coverage  arrangements,  wonders 
why  so  many  stations  are  Interested  In  carry- 
ing the  proceedings.  "I  dont  understand 
It,"  he  said  last  week.  "A  lot  of  It  is  going 
to  be  plain  boring." 
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Addrkss    by    Newton    N     Minow     CnAIRM^N 

Fia)»3iAL  Communications  Commission.  Be- 

FORB  THE  National  Pkess  Cm  b    Washing- 
ton. DC.  Januart    11.   1962 

With  this  new  year  we  start  the  sec<iici 
decade  of  national.  coast-to-c<)ai;t  televlsl'Ti 
It  Is  stretching  the  facts  only  slightly  to  siiy 
we  also  are  starting  the  second  de<-ade  "f 
coast-to-coast  debate  about  televlsKm  and  it.s 
responsibilities  This  debate  has  been  rlsint; 
In  intensity,  and  one  of  the  movt  h.ipefvil 
signs  for  the  future  la  that  the  public  s  %Mice 
Is  being  heard  with  Increasing  volume  In- 
deed. Its  becoming  almost  as  loud  as  the 
commercial:-. 

In  this  thoughtful  national  discussion,  no 
one  has  seriously  advocated  that  we  alter  the 
underpinnings  of  our  television  system  No 
one  I  know  of  haa  proposed  governmental 
control  or  ownership  of  television  We  iire 
determined  to  preserve  our  .iwn  unique  mix- 
ture a  television  industry  biused  on  freedom 
of  e.xpression.  privately  owned,  and  oper;ited 
for  a  private  profit — but  which,  because  It 
uses  scarce  channels  on  the  public  s  airwaves, 
must  also  operate  In  the  public  interest. 

We  wind  up  with  a  qu.usl-pub'.k-  Industry 
regulated  by  i.  quasi -Judicial  agency  called 
the  FCC  When  we  search  f  t  w.iys  Ui  Im- 
prove our  television  system  we  'f'en  wind  up 
with  quasl-solutlons 

The  line  between  pri-.ate  right  ,ind  public 
Interest  Is  often  difficult  to  draw  But  even 
80.  after  10  years'  experience  with  television 
and  after  nearly  a  decade  of  private  and  pub- 
lic discussion  about  its  role  and  Its  future. 
we  should  be  reaching  some  fundamental 
conclusions  about  what  must  be  d^ne  to 
realize  the  full  promise  of  this  powerful  and 
effective  means  of  communications 

What  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  tod.iv  is 
one  particular  fundamental  conclusion  I 
have  reached.  Although  the  details  will  Uilte 
some  explaining,  the  conclusion  ri\\\  be  stat- 
ed quite  simply : 

What  this  country  nreds  Is  more  tele.  !■-.■  i: 
not  less 

Now,  on  first  hearing  I  would  ivt  expect 
to  get  a  favorable  endorsement  of  that  con- 
clusliin  from  anyone  whose  life  Ls  de\ oted  to 
the  printed  word  And  I  admit  'here  are 
some  king-size  statistics  which  suggest  th:it 
we  need  more  television  about  us  much  as 
we  need  more  acid  indigestion  or  "tired 
blixxl." 

Frjr  example  Americans  rmw  own  3.5  mil- 
lion televisions  sets  More  homes  have  tele- 
vision sets  than  Indoor  plumbing  Televi- 
sion this  day  will  reach  an  audience  of  100 
million  people.  Prom  the  time  they  woke 
you  up  this  morning  until  bedtime  tonight, 
children  under  12  will  spend  70  million  hours 
in  front  of  sets,  and  on  January  11.  1962.  tlie 
average  family  will  consume  almost  5  ^ 
hours   of   Its   time   watching   television. 

Perhaps  you  think  -enough  aire  idy  th.it  s 
plenty  of  television 

But  all  these  statistics  concern  only  the 
audience  and  they  don  t  tell  the  whole 
story  We  can  marshal  another  set  of  ttg- 
iires  that  point  to  serious  scarcity  cjf  tele- 
vision These  statistics  involve  the  industry. 
rather  thria  the  audience,  .irul  they  are  the 
ones  I  find  compelling 

Since  1952  the  FCC  assigned  enough  fre- 
quencies to  televislf)n  to  accommodate  more 
than  1.90<J  commercial  stations  ,ind  27.5  edu- 
cational stations  Twelve  channels  ( Nos 
2  to  1.3 1  were  assigned  in  the  VHP  (Very 
High  Frequency*  range  and  70  channels 
(Nos  14  to  83 1  were  assigned  in  the  UHF 
(Ultra   High    F'requency  i    range 

The  pl.m  provides  for  591  VHP  and  1  .162 
UHP  commercial  stations  Yet  t  -d.iy  we 
h<ive  only  .54.J  commercial  stathni.s,  458  in 
VHP  and  85  m  UHP 

In  the  ca.se  of  the  educational  sfatUns  the 
plan  envisaged  92  VHP  and  184  UHP  Yet 
today  we  have  onlv  44  educational  VHP  .Na- 
tions and  18  educalion.U  UHP  stat.ons 


The  re.ison  for  this  gap  Is  the  failure  of 
UHP  broadcasting  to  develop  alongside  VHP 

And  that's  the  heart  of  the  problem 

We  have  .ib.ait  reached  saturation  on  the 
VHP  band  1  here  are.  In  general  no  more 
unused  VHP  channels  in  tJie  populous  areas 

The  case  with  UHF  is  diametrically  oppo- 
Mte  We  have  an  abundance  of  UHF  chan- 
nels available  for  assignment,  but  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  sut>stanllal  number  of  homes 
equipped  to  receive  UHP  there  is  little  de- 
in.md    for   these   channels 

Let's  be  specitio  and  take  an  example  Re- 
cently In  a  re.uljustment  of  VHP  frequen- 
cies, we  did  ni.m.ige  to  open  up  the  third 
VHP  channel  in  Syracuse.  Koohestor  and 
Cirand  Hapids  .^t  l.xst  count,  we  had  6  ap- 
plicants in  Lir.uul  Hapids.  10  for  Syracu.se. 
and  12  for  Rochester  so  we  have  28  H;)pli- 
cants  going  into  comparative  hearings  f'  r 
three  licenses,  each  saying  Olve  the  license 
to  me 

Lets  put  It  m  more  general  terms  In 
language  used  by  the  Industry,  the  country 
IS  divided  Into  272  television  markets  OI 
the  272  132 — or  almost  half — are  1 -station 
market-s.  69  -^'T  about  one-fourth -are  2- 
station  markets.  54  are  3-statlon  m.irket-s. 
and  17  are  m.irkets  wifh  4  ^r  more  slation.s 
Under  these  industry  marketing  terms,  three- 
fourths  of  the  television  markets  do  not  even 
have  a  choice  of  three  stations 

Tlie  markets  with  the  most  stations  are 
naturally    in    the    larger   population    centers 

Even  so.  only  56  percent  of  the  pt)pula- 
t.oii  h/LS  a  choice  of  four  or  more  channels 

As  yf)U  all  know  we  nrjw  have  3  net- 
works, and  despite  efforts  to  squeoze  the  12- 
channel  VHP  s>8tem  to  the  limit  to  provide 
room  for  all  3  of  them,  there  are  still 
si/.able  communities  like  Toledo.  C)lilo.  .Au- 
gusta. Ga  .  i.>r  Jackv«n.  Miss  where  you  can- 
not now  obtain  the  full  range  of  programs 
that  the  3  networks  offer,  simply  be- 
cause one  c>r  two  stations  cannot  bri»iidc<i.st 
3  network  schedules 

.Aij.Lln.  lets  be  8i>eclfic  Six  week.^  ago  one 
notw  -rk  put  on  an  hour  Interview  with 
President  Elsenhower  It  was  on  at  the  same 
hour  as  two  fK)pular  entertainment  shows 
A:s  It  happened  President  Eisenli.  .wer  was 
then  in  Augusta.  Ga  — a  two-station  m  ir- 
kut — and  his  progr.im  w.u-i  not  to  be  seen 
there  At  the  last  minute  when  ir  wa.s  real- 
ized that  President  Elsenliower  wa.i  in  Au- 
gusta   some  special  .irr.mgemenfs  were  made 

S.1  If  Preslden'  Elsenh  >wer  had  not  ha[^- 
[^K-ned  to  be  In  Au-custa  that  day.  the  280  (.KJO 
television  h-mes  in  tlie  .\ugusta  area  would 
never  have  h.id  a  chance  to  ste  this  splendid 
p\iblic  service  progr.im 

This  is  one  example  of  why  we  need  more 
tele'.lsion  111  ih.s  country,  more  stations 
more  ciu'.lets.  more  voices 

Portur.ately    this  Is  n  it  a  hofjeless  case 

We  have,  in  the  UHP  section  of  the  teleM- 
slon  spectrum.  70  channels  which  we  can 
use  and  the  time  has  c<-ime  U>  start  using 
them  fully  We  are  currently  using  some 
UHP  channels  in  certain  (>arts  of  the  country 
with  threat  success,  success  enough  to  show- 
that  UHP  Is  fea.-.ible.  practical  and  luu  to  be 
puf  «rT  For'  Wavne  S<nith  Bend,  and  Elk- 
hart. Ii  d  .  Pe>iria.  Ill  ;  WUkea-Barre  and 
Scrantori,  Pa  ;  and  Youngstown.  Oh»o  are 
all  cities  In  which  the  local  channels  are  all 
in  UHP 

We  are  trying  t  i  achieve  the  same  8ucce.ss 
In  other  cities  Moreover.  If  we  were  not  us- 
ing UHF  In  the  cities  I  ve  Just  named,  the 
}>eople  living  there  would  have  n<i  local  tele- 
vlsDn  service  because  there  are  Just  no  \  HP 
channel.',  available 

Well,  why  haven't  those  70  UHF  channels 
been  pu",  Uj  u-se''  I've  brought  some  televi- 
sion sets  here  t«xlay  l.>  show  you 

Lo«jk  It  the  VHP  television  set  on  the 
stage  ITiis  is  the  television  set  most  of  us 
own  there  are  45  million  in  American 
h<imes  See  the  dial'  No  r<>>m  for  any- 
thing more  than  12  channels 


Tlie  next  set  shows  a  minor  cure  for  the 
existing  VHP  set  It  is  called  "strip  con- 
version "  One  single  UHF  channel  Is  routed 
tlirougii  tiie  set.  making  It  capable  of  receu 
itit;  13  channels  It's  used  when  a  conunu- 
luty  finds  a  way  t4j  oi)en  up  such  thitikis  ii.s 
educational  tele\  Islon— or  one  commercial 
UHP  broadcaster  decides  to  Uike  a  ihanir 
But  .Americans  move  alx^ut-  and  rertain., 
W.ishingtonlans  move  as  much  i%»  most  And 
the  tonverslijii  lor.  say.  channel  20.  Is  uj>eies.s 
if  the  next  t<.wn  has  channel  44  The  set.  in 
effert  returtiS  to  12  channels  -unless  the 
owner  ha.s  a  new  strip  conversion  done 

So  we  try  again  We  tiike  a  regular  \'HK 
set  and  this  time  we  ;M.ld  a  little  bl.uk  1>  .x 
to  achieve  what  Is  called  a  "converted  r'-- 
ccuer  '■  'Hus  Is  the  next  set  to  the  right  on 
the  stage  Here,  a  converter  has  been  added 
to  bring  In  all  UFH  signals  i-peratlng  m  the 
area  and  Uj  convert  eacli  of  them  to  an  Im- 
pulse suitable  for  VHP  reception  What  you 
see  Is  ch.innel  26  W.ishlngton  s  new  educa- 
tional channel  The  program  In  prowress  is 
i>elng  watrhe<l  in  8  OOO  s*-hoolrooms  right 
liow    Hill  aikiut  7  5U()  homes 

Ho-  '  '  d  1  this.  It  wius  necessary  to  bring 
at>o\i'  I  n;  vj  >r  cure  the  uldltion  of  a  coii- 
\ert»r 

Wh> ''  Because  almost  all  the  television 
sets  being  manul.ut  ured  today  leave  the  fac- 
torv  with  a  part  missing 

Right  here  in  mv  hand  Is  the  part  lelt 
t>ut  It's  the  UHP  tuner — a  simple  key  to 
tl^e  full    rich   promise  of  television 

Now  when  th.s  kev  is  put  into  the  set  .it 
the  facicjry  on  the  .lasembly  line,  we  then 
hv'.e  the  set  >ou  tee  on  the  right  of  the 
st,.iwre 

No  strlpfwrs  and  no  converters  Just  83 
channels  of  choice  We  call  this  the  all- 
channel  receiver,  and  you  can  buy  It  right 
now  The  all-channel  set  is  born  complete 
to   ser'.e   every   station   in   every   market 

Why  .'hould  any  television  set  leave  the 
factorv  incapable  of  receiving  85'.  of  Ameri- 
can television  all'vatlons''  If  we  could  have 
all-channel  sets  we  can  fulfill  the  promise 
of  the  PCC  s   19.S2   plan 

A  tot.il  of  2  229  television  stations  in  the 
I'nited  States     683  on  VHP.   1,54«  on  UHF 

I  ve  brought  with  me  today  copies  of  that 
pl.m  iLs  It  would  be  worked  out  for  cities 
all  over  the  country  This  is  the  dcxrument 
attached    to    copies   of   my    address 

Actually,  it  IS  all  of  Section  3  606  of  the 
CommlsMon  s  Rules  and  Regulations  and  is 
called  the  "Table  of  Assignments".  Most  of 
your  own  iiome  towns  are  listed  there,  all 
decked  out  with  numbers  Tliese  are  the 
channels  assigned  to  them  many  years  ago 
Mos'  i,f  them  are  not  In  use.  of  cfjurse  In- 
d -ed  It  may  surprise  some  long-time  Wash- 
liigtonlans  to  learn  that  Channels  14.  20  and 
60  are  waiting  to  be  used  here  along  with 
4.  5.  7.  9  and  20 

Before  I  Joir.cd  the  FCC.  the  Commissni. 
reached  the  concision  that  we  should  seek 
legi.'lation  to  help  achieve  this  plan  Ihis 
legisl.ition  W'juld  unhx-k  UHF  by  requiring 
that  future  television  sets  b«  manufaciurctl 
to  receive  all  channels 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  this  view  ainl 
our  chief  legislative  proposal  for  1962  is  the 
All-Channel    Television    Receiver    bill 

Best  estimates  are  that  in  mass  prod\ic- 
tion  the  all-channel  set  will  cost  about  $25 
more  th.m  the  12-chunnel  set  varying  with 
the  style  and  si/.e  ipf  the  unit.  This  is  a 
sm.iU  price  to  pay  lor  unltxrking  another  70 
ch.innels. 

I.isT  year,  bills  were  Introduced  by  Chalr- 
n;  III  Mm.nuson  and  Chairman  Harris  in  the 
Senate  and  House  These  bills — 8  2109  and 
HR  8031  -wTjuld  require  that  every  set 
manufactured  for  Interstate  shipment  be 
capable  of  receiving  all  the  television  spec- 
trum and  not  Just  a  part  of  it. 

Since  vou  entered  this  room  about  an 
h(.ur  and  a  half  ago  around  3.000  television 
i^et.'    Aere  sold  in  this  country. 
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That  vlU  Indicate  why  we  think  UUb  U 
the  solution.  We  believe  that  M  thU  pro- 
posal become*  law  we  will  In  a  reasonable 
time  solve  the  fundamental  problem  of 
television. 

Wc  will  broaden  tlie  viewer's  choice — by 
l.ghtlQC   tip   the  vacant  channels. 

A  great  deal  Is  at  stake. 

YiTbX.  the  future  of  educational  television 
Is  ucd  to  UHF. 

Pduratlonal  television  now  holds  92  VHP 
aK^ignmentfi.  But  the  educators  estimate 
they  will  need  a  total  of  158  VHP  channel 
astrlgnments  to  develop  a  national  educa- 
tional television  system  through  a  fourth 
nc'work  devoted  to  classroom  liiBtnacUun 
dunnf;  the  day  and  to  adult  programming 
during  the  evening  boura. 

We  want  to  brlnf;  such  an  educational  net- 
work to  life,  but  most  of  the  remaining 
channels  aastgned  for  educational  uae  are 
UHP  channels.  We  can  pinch,  pry,  and 
prod  the  13  channel  VHP  system,  but  we  will 
not  get  educational  stations  Into  more  than 
.»  fraction  of  the  cominunltlee  that  want  and 
need  them. 

Soooiul.  the  commimltleB  now  served  by 
less  than  three  eta tl ana  have  a  stake  In  the 
develuptnent  of  UHP.  It  Is  their  only  chance 
of  getUnc  more  service. 

There  are  now  some  83  areai>  In  which  one 
or  more  UHP  stations  were  once  in  opera- 
lion  but  are  now  sileat  because  of  lack  of 
UUP  seU  to  receive  tliclr  signals.  Twenty- 
five  of  those  areas  now  lack  any  local  sta- 
tion, and  fUty-elgbt  lack  the  choloe  of  serv- 
ice which  a  second,  third  or  fourth  station 
once  brought.  If  you  are  a  cnndidate  for 
local  offlce  Ln  Allen  tovii.  or  a  proponent  of  a 
local  school  bond  lasuii  in  Atlantic  City,  or 
a  local  advertiser  In  Battle  Creek — you  could 
no  longer  turn  to  a  loc«l  televisloa  station. 

Aivd  there  are  scores  of  other  oommunltles 
w  Ikere  capltAl  has  never  been  risked  to  buUd 
a  local  station  because  of  the  chilling  exam- 
pie  of  the  Allentowus,  the  Battle  Creeks  and 
the  others.  Conununl'Ues  such  as  these  will 
never  have  a  fair  chalice — unless  UHP  gets 
a  fair  chan  «. 

Klnaily,  the  /uiidaaaental  future  of  com- 
luerciai  television  is  at  stake.  The  pkraaent 
Light  13  channel  system  Iwalrcady  too  smalL 
Yet.  the  country  has  already  grown  by  3'/s 
million  people  since  President  Kennedy  was 
elected. 

We  will  In  Just  a  Xe«  years  have  a  nation 
of  300  million  peoplii.  and  If  we  do  not 
expand  television,  we  will  have  unnecessarily 
few  people  deciding  what  larger  and  larger 
numbers  of  people  will  be  seeing  on  tele- 
V  ision. 

Aikd  this  is  Just  Inconsistent  with  the  way 
our  country  has  grown. 

A  free,  open,  competitive  system  has 
brought  us  to  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing It  has  given  us  the  opportunity  to 
.ichieve  live  highest  standard  of  life.  I  think 
thai  ail  of  us  would  insist  that  the  sinews 
of  this  systetn  be  extended  to  every  phase  of 
our  li\-es — and  I  see  no  reason  why  televi- 
t^iou  should  b?  excludt.>d  from  Its  bexkeflta. 

Today,  in  teievuilon.  we  find  a  situation 
where  we  arc  physically  able  to  go  a  lot  fur- 
ther tow.ird  fiee  euterprlBe.  and  I  fall  to 
undersUind  why  so  many  otherwise  stanch 
'lefcnder».  of  our  way  .  f  life  resUt  tills  direc- 
i:o!i. 

b^urely  the  broadcaiters  who  are  most  sen- 
sliive  in  wlutl  tl^y  re^rd  as  tightening  reg- 
ulation should  welooKie  this  growth  and 
wiould  be  willing  to  accept  this  oompetiUon. 
A  w  ider  field  means  a  rich  variety  of  serv- 
ices for  many  tastes— and  more  voices  to 
&h;ire  the  resistance   lo  Government. 

Bui  to  resist  both  oocnpetiiion  and  regula- 
tion is  indeed  ehorlsighted. 

For  J\ist  as  surely  as  a  commercial  is 
wrapped  around  a  station  break — the  teie- 
Mt>i<jn  industry  in  the  k>ng  run  faces  one 
result  or  anotlier:  more  oompeUtlon  or  more 
regulation. 


My  own  Tote  Is  for  more  eompetltioa.  And 
my  tklCh  ta  tn  tbm  teUaf  tbat  this  coantry 
needs  and  can  wnipurt  mmy  ToteoB  of  tel»- 
rWoB — ftad  tlw  more  voice*  we  hear — the 
better,  ttee  rldur.  the  freer  we  ahaU  be. 


TWO  U.S.   NURSES  DEPTT  VIETNAM 
DANGERS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbooro  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday,  Jan- 
uary 22.  by  Homer  Bigart,  applauding 
the  courage  of  two  American  nurses  in 
Vietnam,  where  daily  existence  is,  rery 
difficult.  They  are  braving  the  dangers 
of  Communist  guerrillas  and  serve  the 
cause  by  their  interest  in  increasing  the 
health,  and  the  CH^Port unities  for  health, 
in  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  foUows: 

Two  T7.8.  Ntnacs  Deft  Vietnaic  Dangers — 
Thkt  Takx  DtmsB  Calmlt  Dubpitx  Res 
Otrxasxu.as 

(By  Homer  Bigart) 

Saigon,  Vietnam,  January  21. — Two  Ameri- 
can ntirses  bravely  cotitlnue  their  roving  as- 
signments in  South  Vietnam  despite  rising 
activity  by  Communist  guerrllias. 

"We  can't  let  them  chase  us  all  out,"  Mar- 
garet RacE,  of  Meroer,  Pa.,  said  as  she  pre- 
pared to  depart  today  for  the  provinces  over 
roads  often  cut  by  guerrlllaa. 

Miss  Xtacz.  who  is  nursing  service  adviser 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment.  aJoA  Tlrzah  M.  Morgan,  ot  San  Jcse. 
Calif.,  chief  nurse  of  the  Agency's  public 
health  division,  probably  are  the  most  widely 
traveled  Americans  In  South  Vietnam.  They 
have  been  In  all  but  3  of  the  39  provinces. 

Once  In  Camau,  a  plane  carrying  Mlas 
Morgan  was  hit  by  Communlrt  ground  fire, 
but  no  one  was  hurt.  Americans  generally 
find  themselves  more  and  more  cut  off  from 
tha  countryside.  The  tragedy  of  the  U.S. 
nonmUltary  assistance  to  this  embattled  na- 
tion Is  that  It  Is  reaching  fewer  and  fewer 
people  In  the  rural  areas. 

PSOOBAMS    CXTBTaiLB) 

Sereral  ctgrlcultaral  programs  have  been 
curtailed  by  the  spread  (rf  Communist  ac- 
tivity. Even  the  misstonartee,  and  there 
are  about  100  American  Protestant  mission- 
aries here,  have  had  to  abandon  visits  to 
many  rural  churches. 

"We  are  gradually  losing  contact  with  the 
country,"  one  said.  '"We  are  pretty  much 
restricted." 

An  American  irrigation  engineer  said  he 
could  not  "even  get  off  the  road  without  an 
armed  patrol  escort." 

But  Nurses  Morgan  and  Racz  said  they 
were  too  busy  to  worry  about  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Communist  Viet  Cong 
guerrilla  units. 

They  said  that  they  always  checked  with 
provincial  chiefs  before  going  out  into  the 
countryside  and  that  the  chiefs  always  gave 
them  an  adequate  military  escort  because  of 
the  desperate  shortage  of  niu'ses. 

But  they  have  not  been  to  some  villages 
In  more  than  a  year.  Their  current  chore  is 
the  setting  up  of  surgical  suites  In  the  hos- 
pitals of  30  provincial  capitals.  This  project 
has  priority  because  of  the  prospect  of 
mounting  casualties  once  an  expected  gov- 
ernment offensive  gets  underway. 

SAMS    CARE    rOK    RXDS 

Miss  Morgan  said  captured  Communists 
got  the  same  treat-ment  as  government 
troops.  TTie  other  day  she  stopped  at  the 
bedside  of  a  Cctnmunist  guerrilla  with  sev- 
eral chest  wounds. 


"You  are  lucky,"  she  toid  the  yoatli.  "Tou 
arc  lucky  you  an  ben  wlm»  tte  Afn«rt««Tw 
are  bringing  in  medicine  and  surgical  sap- 
plies  and  providing  money  for  bocpltala. 
You  will  recover." 

The  two  Americans  also  supervise  the 
training  of  Vietnamese  nurses.  About  two- 
thirds  of  these  nurses  are  men. 

MiBS  Morgan  explained  that  Vietnamese 
women  were  too  interested  In  marriage  and 
children.  The  men.  she  salil,  are  good  learn- 
ers but  a  nurse  shortage  persists  because 
of  the  long  working  hours  and  low  pay  of 
|.30  to  HO  a  month. 

Miss  Morgan  and  Miss  Racz  took  their 
masters'  degree  in  New  Tork — Miss  Morgan 
at  Columbia  University  and  Miss  Racr  at 
New  York  University.  Both  are  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  are  self-reliant. 

Last  year.  Miss  Morgan  was  In  a  jeep  that 
went  over  an  embankment  In  the  highlands 
and  overturned  three  times.  Suffering  sev- 
eral broken  ribs  tnd  severe  facial  injuries, 
she  patched  np  her  torn  cheek  with  adhe- 
sive tape  and  ga\-e  first  aid  to  another  pas- 
senger before  losing  consclousneee. 

Both  women  are  out  at  Saigon  most  at 
the  time.  A  provincial  chief  warned  Miss 
Morgan  recently  that  if  she  persisted  In  rid- 
ing In  her  black  Mercedes  car  behind  a  miU- 
tary  escort,  the  guerrillas  might  mistake  her 
Tor  some  Important  olllclal.  He  suggested 
that  she  ride  In  a  Jeep. 

MiBS  Morgan  declined.  "If  I  am  to  l>e 
shot,"  she  said,  "I  would  rather  be  shot  in 
comfort." 


NEW  YORK  POINTS  THE  WAY  TO 
MORE  EFFECnVK  HANDLING  OF 
NARCOTICS  ADDICTION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  a  more  flexible  and  scientific 
approach  to  the  problem  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction has  been  widely  reco^xiized  by 
law-enforcement  agencies,  bar  associa- 
tions, and  many  other  ci'ric  and  public 
groups. 

Last  year  Senator  Javtts  and  I  joined 
In  sjjonsoring  legislation  which  would, 
first,  establish  a  new  Pederal-State  pro- 
gram for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  naxcotic  hospital  faclliiiee  and  for  the 
provision  of  technical  a  sst  stance  to  the 
States:  second,  permit  the  civil  commit- 
ment of  narcotic  addicts  to  the  custody 
of  the  Surgeon  General  under  specified 
conditions;  and,  third,  call  for  a  White 
House  conference  on  narcotics.  The 
impetus  for  most  of  this  legislation  came 
from  the  New  York  State  District  Attor- 
neys' Association,  and  the  bills  were  de- 
signed to  complement  simliar  proptosals 
under  consideration  in  New  York. 

Prior  to  their  introduction,  we  dis- 
cussed our  proposed  bills  with  the  Attor- 
ney General,  Secretary  Ribicoff,  and 
other  administration  officials.  We  were 
greatly  encouraged  by  their  interest  and 
general  support  for  our  objectives  and 
have  been  hopeful  that  early  hearings 
and  action  would  be  forthCMning.  Un- 
fortimately,  however,  despite  many  sub- 
sequent requests.  Congress  has  not  yet 
received  the  recommendations  of  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  on  any  of  our  bills. 

Yesterday  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  on  this  subject 
which  has  the  full  backing  of  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  other  State  leaders.  We 
have  been  advised  that  this  legislation 
reconciles  the  disagreements  which  pre- 
vented passage  of  similar  legislation  in 
the  last  session  of  the  State  legislature. 
The  New  York  State  District  Attorneys' 
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Association  will  give  this  new  bill  its 
powerful  backing,  and  prospects  for  its 
passage  in  the  very  near  future  appear 
to  be  excellent. 

This  development  emphasizes  the  need 
for  prompt  action  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  do  its  part  in  the  combined 
Federal-State  program  to  cope  with  the 
narcotics  menace.  The  drug  traffic  has 
always  been  considered  a  matter  of  spe- 
cial concern  to  the  Federal  authorities. 
The  application  of  new  mandatory  treat- 
ment concepts  and  the  availability  of 
suitable  facilities  for  noncriminal  ad- 
dicts appears  to  afford  the  best  hope  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  this  disease  by 
those  it  has  already  cruelly  victimized 
We  must  not  relax  the  .severe  penaltit-s 
against  the  evil,  sinister  purveyors  of 
these  drugs,  but  we  must  certainly  do  all 
we  can  to  prevent  its  Innocent  victims 
from  turning  to  crime  and  spreading 
their  misery  in  desperation.  Such  a  pro- 
gram will  not  benefit  just  one  locality  or 
State,  but  the  whole  Nation. 

Today's  New  York  Times  commends 
Governor  Rockefeller's  enlightened  ap- 
proach to  this  subject  and  gives  its  strong 
support  to  the  legislation  introduced  in 
the  State  legislature.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  at 
'his  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tlio  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Sick  Addrt 

Governor  RiX'kefeller  In  his  aniiu.il  mes.satje 
to  the  legislature  expressed  anew  his  con- 
cern with  the  problem  of  narcotics  addiction. 
Hl3  promise  of  new  legislation  on  this  pr'^b- 
!em  has  been  kept  with  intrcxluctlon  of  bills 
notable  for  their  humane,  enlightened  non- 
punltlve  approach. 

The  legislation  would  allow  youni;  f)ersons 
charged  with  less  serious  narc'itu-s  crimes 
to  choose  treatment  In  State  hospitals  in- 
.itead  of  going  to  Jail.  A  new  narcotics 
office  to  direct  and  coordinate  the  States 
expanding  programs  In  research,  treatment, 
and  aftercare  rehabilitation  would  be  es- 
tablished within  the  State  department  of 
mental  hygiene  A  State  coun  11  on  drug 
addiction,  to  advise  on  program  and  admin- 
istration, would  Include  private  citizens  a.s 
well  as  ofllclals. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Ouveriior  .sees  the 
greatest  mle  of  State  usefulness  in  the  metli- 
cal-soclal  Held,  pioneering  m  new  and  better 
method.s  of  dealing  with  a  sickness  i  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  crime)  in  which  cure  is 
difficult  and  relapse  frequent,  a  fact  he  rec- 
ognizes by  requiring  that  aftercare  be  man- 
datory   foiiuwing    releiise   tvm   commitment. 


propose:d  congressional  trade 

VETO 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President  I  re- 
cently propo.sed  that  the  adnuiu.stiHtion 
include  in  its  recommended  196J  e.xten- 
-sion  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  pro- 
visions for  a  two-thirds  con^<re.s.sional 
vfto  of  trade  agreemeiiUs  oi  inodifica- 
tiuns  thereof 

One  of  the  most  persuasive  editorial 
comments  on  this  propo5*iI  that  I  have 
seen  is  from  the  Winston-Salem  Journal, 
Twin  City  Sentinel,  of  VVinston-Salem. 
N  C  Their  editorial  i.s  entitled  Lib- 
eral and  Con.servative,  Too  It  makes 
the  point  that  expanded  trade  is  liberal 
in  the  .sen.se  that  it  moves  forward  m 
developing  new  and  broader  trade  con- 
tacts between  the  United  States  and  our 


fiiends  overseas  The  editorial  goes  on 
to  stress  that  expanded  trade  contacts 
would  aLso  have  a  conservative  impor- 
tance, Ijecause  they  would  provide  in- 
centive;; to  make  American  Industry 
more  competitive,  wherever  this  is  pos- 
sible, and  thereby  strengthen  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

The  Winston-Salem  Journal,  Twin 
City  Stntinel  supports  the  inclusion  iii 
new  trade  legislation  of  congressional 
veto  provisions  They  base  their  posi- 
tion or.  the  fact  that  there  are  .some 
industries  and  communities  that  cannot 
abs*irb  too  rapid  or  too  extreme  a  cut- 
back in  our  present  tariff  arrangements 

This  editorial  quite  accurately  re- 
flects my  personal  feeluiirs  on  this  i.ssue 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  appear 
at  the  ►'nd  of  my  remarks 

Mr  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consen'.  to  include  in  the  Rfcord  an  ex- 
cellent column  by  Mr  Ro.scoe  Drum- 
mond  along  these  .same  lines,  in  which 
he  indicates  that  expanded  free  trade 
merits  support  from  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  are  conservative  in  their 
voting  and  in  their  general  point  of 
view 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  ai  tide  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows. 

I  Prom  '  he  Wlnston-Salem  Journal,  T-*i!i  C  ity 
Sentinel.  Winston-Salem.  N  C    Dec   31    lytl-'j 

I.IBERM.    AND    CONSERVATIVE.    'I'l  MJ 

Senator  Kenneth  Keating  s  announce- 
ment that  he  will  support  the  Presldenr  s  bid 
for  a  new  trade  policy  f"r  the  United  .states 
goes  another  step  toward  clearlr^.g  the  Ideo- 
logical air  around  the  current  Internatlonul 
trade  Issue 

Senator  Keating  la  a  Republican  from  up- 
st.ite  New  York  His  voting  record  Is  con- 
serv.ttlve  enough  to  have  won  him  dvirlng  the 
past,  year  a  citation  from  the  rlghtwmg 
Americans  for  Constltutli.mil  Action  Yet  the 
Senator  apparently  dfies  not  feel  that  he  will 
betray  his  record  by  supporting  the  admm- 
l.stratlons  request  for  broader  Presidential 
authority  to  cut  t-irlffs  And  bv  the  same 
token  some  Members  of  Congress  who  call 
themselves  liberals  might  think  it  ronsistent 
with  their  records  t^)  opp»ise  broadened  tar- 
itT-reducing  authori'y  for  the  Pr€^8ldent 

It  h.ts  been  s.aid  ort<?n  in  recent  nKHiths 
that  the  President  is  seeking  the  enactmerit 
of  a  '  liberal  trade  act  The  word  "liberal." 
used  in  this  sense,  is  convenient  But  It  ha.< 
Utile  to  do  with  the  word  liberal"  when  used 
in  the  descrlptl'in  of  a  fight  over  welfare 
legislation  or  a  bill  having  t<i  do  with  Fed- 
eral activity  In  some  area  such  its  education 
or  civil  rights  Certalnlv  most  of  the  Nation  s 
liberal  forces — organized  labor  Is  an  exam- 
ple—  are  likely  to  support  the  President  But 
major  conservative  forces.  Including  some 
industrial  organizations.  als<^)  will  support 
him  The  administration  Is  arguing  that 
the  authority  it  Is  seeking  will  lead  In  the 
long  run  to  sounder  economic  health  for 
Americans  at  all  levels  and  that  In  addition 
It  will  provide  the  ba.sls  for  stronger  p<jIHiciil 
ties  throughout  the  West,  Tlie  argument 
is  valid,  and  leaders  of  many  polttlcul  shad- 
ings recognl/e  It  as  such. 

It  Is  safe  to  predict  that  many  who  will 
oppose  the  writing  of  a  broadened  trade 
policy  will  do  so  not  because  they  fall  to 
understand  the  opportunities  involved,  but 
because  they  are  fearful  of  what  might  hap- 
pen to  certain  industries  and  groups  of  work- 
ers If  the  United  States  moves  to<j  far  toward 
free  trade  t.jo  quickly  Their  fears  are  real 
Senator  Kkativg  In  urging  that  Congress 
retain  the  right  to  veto  Individual  trade 
agreenient.«     re<-ogii,/es  that   reality 


The  adoption  of  a  tu-w  trade  policy  which 
would  allow  freer  trade  patterns  wuuld  be 
liberal  becau.se  It  would  ICKjk  to  the  future 
and  Inspire  stronger  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  gro\ips  of  nations  which  share 
US  views  and  goals  It  would  be  conserva- 
tive because  It  would  force  industries  to  op- 
erate on  a  paving  basis  In  an  alliance  built 
on  Uie  idea  of  rugged  free  enterprise 

Irmje    Poin  y     Conseuvattve   St'proRr 
Enlisted 

I  By   Ri>K(oe  Drummond) 

Respected  and  Influential  conservative 
opinion  Is  rallying  behind  a  more  liberalized 
U  S    trade  policy 

Ihe  objective  is  to  strengthen  the  eco- 
nomic ties  and  widen  the  channels  of  trade 
among  the  countries  of  the  free  world 

Ihe  UB  Reripr'X-ai  lYade  Act  comes  up 
lor  renewal  at  the  most  opp<iriune  monient, 
at  tlie  very  time  when  the  American  Oovern- 
inent  must  dt-tt-rinine  its  relation  with  the 
exp.tndlng  and  prospering  Eurojjean  Eco- 
noniic   Community 

The  decision  which  Ctuigress  will  make  in 
the  next  few  months  Is  whether  both  sides 
the  United  States  and  Eur<ipe  will  re<luce 
t-irifTs  to  proniote  mutual  competition  or 
r,il.sc  tarilTs  to  lend  off  competition  The 
choice  Is  whether  to  embark  upon  a  healthy 
nv.ilry  t(j  take  advantage  of  tremendous 
trudii-.g  opphjftunities  or  to  launch  a  trade 
war  In  a:i  effort  to  wall  off  these  trading  op- 
portunities 

It  seems  logical  that  conservative  leader- 
ship In  the  United  Httites  should  begin  to 
aline  Itdelf  behind  the  goal  of  coiiFtructlve 
Competition  between  the  common  market  of 
?hf  Uiii'ed  S'ates  and  the  Common  Market 
of    Wt•^terI:    Europe 

Conservative  leaders  who  have  already 
f.iken  their  stand  in  recent  days  include 
f  Ttner  Preslden'  Eisenhower.  Alf  Landon, 
the  I'j.ie  Republican  presidential  nominee. 
Christian  Herter.  a  former  Republican  Oov- 
erntT  of  Ma.ssachusetts  who  succeeded  John 
FoBter  Dulles  as  Secretary  of  State,  ni.d  the 
U  ."S  Chaniber  ol  Commerce,  *h(»»e  8|Xikeamen 
have  been  testifying  before  the  Boggs  com- 
mit'ee  In  fav(vr  of  amending  the  Reclprix-al 
'Hade  Act  to  gtv>  the  President  adeq\iate 
powi'rs  to  negotiate  with  the  Common 
Market 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  these  conservative 
lenders  support  the  competitive  trade  ptillcy 
not  only  in  the  national  interest  but  in  the 
conviction  that  it  Is  an  essential  and  very 
possibly  a  decisive  Initiative  In  organizing  the 
free   world   to  win  the  cold  war 

Former  Clovernor  I.andon  ptits  the  b/sur 
firecl.sely  and  in  lt«  largest  terms  when  he 
s.iys 

The  tremendoiLs  release  of  energv-  rai>- 
ing  wages,  improving  working  conditions 
generated  by  the  European  Common  Marke' 
is  a  more  explosive  sh(H-k  to  the  economic 
and  political  policies  of  the  world  than  the 
R<i«ilan  thermonuclear  bomb  testing 

"I  egi.slation  of  sutTlriPiit  scope  must  be  ei;- 
acted  to  give  the  President  autlK'rltv  to 
construct  a  bridge  to  working  relationships 
betv«,eet^.  .^merlca,  the  Euro}->enn  Conimon 
Market,  .-ind  other  great  nations  where  we 
have  highly  Important  trade  and  political 
relationships  " 

The  question  Mr  Landon  raises  Is  whether 
we  are  going  to  seize-  or  throw  away  the 
opportuiilty  which  the  European  Common 
Market  put,s  intf)  our  hands  to  create  a 
ni  re  powerful  bli>c  for  peace  than  the  Com- 
munist blfK-  which  intend  to  bury  us  His 
own  answer  I.s 

Lei  me  say  to  the  leaders  of  American 
labor,  agriculture  and  industry  that  It  would 
lie  the  height  of  folly  to  be  more  concerned 
about  attempting  to  maintain  the  American 
wage  scale  or  American  profit  scale  than  gird- 
ing our  loins  to  meet  a  more  dangerous  for- 
eign foe  than  Hitler  and  the  Nazis.  Yet  by 
pursuing    c.  mninn    Market    p<illcle6    we   can 
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h.ivc  (  ur  cnke  and  eat  It,  too.  The  hlatory 
of  the  Common  Market  of  Europe  gives  evl- 
d?!  ce  th-t  rrmoval  of  barriers  to  trade,  com- 
merce, and  Industry  all  over  the  world  will 
pi  n  a  greater  market  for  U.S.  products  than 
we  have   ever  known,*" 

Wh.it  Impresses  me  about  General  Elsen- 
h'jwer,  Mr  Landon,  Mr,  Herter,  the  UJ3. 
Ch!unt)er  of  Conimerce  spokesmen  and 
others  :.kpm:r.ded,  \s  that  here  are  conserva- 
tives who  are  not  content  merely  to  complain 
about  th.e  Wefts  being  on  the  defensive  In 
the  cold  war  When  they  see  a  momentous 
opjxirtiiMty  to  take  the  initiative,  they  seize 
It  rather  than  run  away  from  It  as  too 
adv  rnturous 

The  rea.'on  that  lasoclatlng  the  common 
market  of  the  United  States  with  the  Com- 
mon Market  of  Western  Europe  Is  corvserva- 
tue  Is  that  It  rests  on  the  principles  of 
lompetitlve  ent.erprls*.  It  Is,  at  the  same 
lime,  a  bold  anc  progressive  Initiative 
capable  of  reversing  the  adverse  trend  of  the 
cold  war,  an  Inltlat.ve  which  ought  to  gal- 
vanize the  support  of  Americans  who  have 
so  loudly  been  faying  that  we  have  too 
long  been  on  the  defensive. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  ANDER- 
SON ON  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR 
AGED 

Mr  LONG  of  Hatvaii,  Mr  President. 
I  am  privileged  to  be  a  cosporvsor  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr,  Anderson]  of  the  administration's 
medical  care  for  the  aged  bill,  S  909. 
Senator  Anderson,  in  his  efforts  on  be- 
half of  Liis  important  legislation,  is  dis- 
playing the  high  qualities  of  leadership 
so  characteristic  cf  him.  This  morning, 
at  the  Economic  and  Legislative  Confer- 
ence of  the  AFL-<:tO,  Senator  Anderson 
made  some  very  timely  and  cogent  re- 
marks about  the  status  of  the  medical 
care  for  the  aged  bill.  I  should  like  to 
call  his  remarks  to  the  attention  of  all 
if  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  and  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
his  address  be  piinled  at  this  point  in 
the  RrroRD 

There  bemi;  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

REMARKS  or  Senator  Clinton  P,  Anderson 
BrroRE  Economic  and  Legislative  Confek- 

ENCE  AFL  CIO,  SMOREHAlf  HOTEL,  WASH- 
INGTON, D  C  ,  JANIIAKT  23,  1962 
This  mf>rnlng  I  start  on  the  assumption 
that  those  i>eople  who  are  covered  under 
social  security  and  railroad  retirement  should 
have  deductions  made  from  their  paychecks 
and  matched  by  equal  contributions  from 
tlu'ir  employers  t^)  guarantee  that,  once  they 
have  pa-sed  the  af-e  of  65,  they  shall  have 
adequate  health  care,  have  It  as  a  matter  of 
right  not  as  an  item  of  charity,  and  have  It 
without  the  Indignity  of  a  means  test. 

Perhaps  the  first  question  we  should  ask 
this  morning  Is  What  need  Is  there  for  any 
son  of  lecl?latlon  In  this  field?  President 
Kennedy  expressed  It  well  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  ".o  the  Congress.  I  found 
an  adequate  answer  In  a  statement  prepared 
by  my  good  friend.  Wilbur  Cohen,  Assistant 
Secretary  In  the  Dejiartment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Here  Is  his  summary: 
Paying  for  health  services  by  older  people 
Is  complicated  by  four  factors: 

1  Older  persons  have  more  days  of  Illness. 
They  go  to  the  hospital  more  frequently  and 
Slav  longer, 

2  Older  persons  have  less  Income, 

3  .Stays  In  the  hospital  are  expensive  ard 
are  becoming  more  cottly, 

4  The  proportlor.  of  hospital  bill  covered 
by  private  Insurance  Is  much  less  for  older 


persons.     It  also  decreases  as  the  length  of 
stay  Increases. 

But  In  any  legislative  consideration  of  the 
Klng-Anderson  bill  this  year,  we  no  longer 
have  to  prove  that  there  Is  an  aged  health- 
care problem.  We  need  onJy  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans  have  come  forth  with  a  program  ol 
their  own  to  provide  surgical  and  medical 
care  benefits  for  persons  65  years  of  age  and 
older.  Tills  Is  an  admission  on  their  part 
that  all  the  time  we  have  been  right  as  to 
the  need,  and  that  now  the  only  debate  is 
on  the  method  by  which  it  shall  be  attained. 

That  forward  step  Is  welcome.  Only  a  year 
ago.  some  people  claimed  that  the  health 
needs  of  the  aged  were  being  met.  Others 
pointed  to  retirement  plans  which,  they  as- 
serted, provided  the  aged  with  sufficient 
money  to  pay  their  doctor  and  hospital  bills. 
We  were  told  that  the  aged  had  children 
who  are  happy  to  help  their  parents  even  If 
It  meant  great  deprivation  for  their  own 
families.  We  were  advised  to  proceed  in  ac- 
cordance with  "the  free  enterprise  system 
which  made  America  great,"  which  was  an- 
other way  of  saying:  "Don't  look  at  this 
problem,  and,  like  the  little  man  on  the 
stairs.  It  may  go  away  " 

Now  this  Is  changed.  AMA  and  Blue 
Shield — realizing  that  without  any  health- 
care hearings  In  the  House  or  Senate  the 
vote  In  the  Senate  a  year  and  a  half  ago  was 
reasonably  close — have  now  come  forward 
with  their  own  plan,  as  If  to  admit  that  a 
well -developed  national  program  of  health 
care  for  the  aged  Is  now  necessary  and  they 
would  like  to  have  a  part  In  It. 

I  have  no  exact  knowledge  of  what  bene- 
fits there  may  be  under  the  Blue  Shield 
plan.  The  announcement  states,  in  general 
terms,  that  Blue  Shield  will  offer  to  cover 
surgery  costs  and  some  medical  care  In  a 
hospital  or  a  licensed  nursing  home  for  a 
premium  of  about  $3  a  month  per  person 
or  about  $36  a  year.  Of  course,  I  recog- 
nize that  the  coverage  need  not  exactly 
duplicate  those  services  we  contemplate  un- 
der the  Klng-Anderson  bill.  What  interests 
me  more  Is  that  AMA  and  Blue  Shield  still 
want  to  hold  on  to  a  means  test.  It  Is  not 
.as  obvious  as  the  medicil  Indigency  required 
by  the  Kerr-Mills  bill,  but  the  Blue  Shield 
benefits  are  to  be  available  only  to  those 
single  Individuals  who  have  Income  of  less 
than  C2.500  a  year  and  those  married  per- 
sons who  have  Income  of  less  than  $4,000 
a  year. 

I  hope  that  this  fine  body  of  organized 
labor,  representing  a  great  segment  of  our 
population,  will  meet  the  challenge  head 
on  and  will  insist :  not  that  new  bottles  be 
found  for  old  medicines,  not  that  new  nos- 
trums be  hastily  mixed,  not  that  new  cures 
be  advanced  by  the  very  large  and  well- 
financed  propaganda  machine  of  the  AMA, 
but  that  the  Congress  decide  once  and  for 
all  whether  working  people  can  be  per- 
mitted to  take  care  of  their  old-age  health 
needs  as  a  matter  of  right.  They  should 
not  be  forced  to  produce,  prior  to  their  ad- 
mission to  a  hospital  or  their  care  by  a 
physician,  their  most  Intimate  papers.  They 
should  not  be  required  to  discuss  before 
some  actuary  whether  the  savings  they  have 
been  able  to  make  through  their  lifetime, 
plus  the  amount  they  receive  in  retirement 
through  social  security,  plus  any  additional 
amount,s  they  receive  from  pension  plans, 
do  or  do  not  total  as  much  as  $2,500  If 
single,  and  $4,000  If  married.  On  this  we 
should  stand  fast. 

To  me  the  supreme  Indignity  Is  to  s.iy  to 
a  worker  who  has  contributed  a  lifetime  of 
service  to  a  firm  or  a  trade  that,  once  he  or 
she  reaches  65,  his  or  her  business  is  no 
longer  private  but  must  be  subject  to  con- 
stant, exhaustive  and  revived  scrutiny  every 
time  a  visit  to  the  hospital  appears  to  be 
necessary. 


I  have  been  in  the  Losrirance  btisiness 
nearly  40  years.  If  I  live  to  August  of  this 
year.  I  shall  have  been  president  of  an  In- 
surance company  for  25  years,  meaning,  in 
fact,  from  the  very  first  day  that  It  was  or- 
ganized. I  know  that  Insurance  people  de- 
pend upon  statistics  and  actuarial  calcula- 
tions. I  know  that  flre  Insurance  rates  on 
a  dwelling  are  low  because  statistically  a 
house  Is  not  expected  to  bum  down  except 
about  once  In  400  years.  Therefore,  by 
spreading  the  hazard  and  dividing  up  the 
risk,  your  Insurance  agent  can  charge  you 
a  modest  premium  to  guard  against  the  fire 
hazard  on  your  home. 

Likewise.  I  understand  the  reason  for  the 
means  test  which  AMA  and  Blue  Shield  have 
proposed. 

If  their  policy  reduces  the  {X)sslbility  that 
the  buyer  will  claim  Its  benefits  and  that 
only  a  few  will  avail  themselves  of  the  sur- 
gical and  medical  care  provisions  made  pos- 
sible by  the  payment  of  $36  a  year,  then  the 
rate  will  be  lower  than  It  might  be  if  every 
person  received  needed  health  care  regard- 
less of  private  means.  The  means  tost  Is 
put  In  to  weed  out  a  large  share  of  the 
claims.  It  represents  the  hope  that  a  man 
who  thinks  he  needs  only  modest  hospital 
care  would  prefer  to  pay  for  It  himself  rather 
than  go  through  the  humiliating  experience 
of  parading  his  bank  accounts,  his  social  se- 
curity checks,  his  pension  plans,  and  any  in- 
terest he  may  get  from  E-bonds  and  other 
savings,  before  he  can  phone  the  doctor  or 
enter  the  door  of  a  hospital. 

I  stand  firmly  behind  the  guarantee  in 
the  Klng-Anderson  bUl  that  health  care 
shall  be  available  to  those  people  who  are 
under  social  security  and  over  65  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right;  that  they  shall  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  contributing  to  the  fund  In  their 
working  years  and  shall  enjoy  Its  benefits  In 
their  retirement.  Our  whole  25  years  of 
experience  under  the  social  security  system 
attests  to  the  fact  that  no  other  program 
works  as  well  or  costs  as  little  to  admin- 
ister. Best  of  all  in  these  days  of  deficit 
spending,  it  costs  the  Federal  Treasury 
nothing. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  ways  of  providing 
retirement  Income  other  than  by  payroll 
deductions  of  employees  plus  contributions 
of  employers.  This  Is  a  system  of  enforced 
saving;  but  It  has  worked  well.  To  be  sure. 
old-age  retirement  checks  are  going  to  some 
people  who  today  do  not  need  the  money; 
but,  through  the  years,  they  made  the  con- 
tributions and  their  employers  matched 
them,  and  now  they  are  entitled  to  the 
rewards  of  their  savings — whether  the  AMA 
likes  It  or  not. 

I  say,  "whether  the  AMA  likes  It  or  not" 
because  when  social  security  was  started, 
many  professional  groups  stayed  out  of  It 
Engineers,  architects,  accountants,  lawyers, 
dentists,  doctors,  funeral  directors,  and  a 
host  of  self-employed,  remained  out.  With 
the  passage  of  time,  the  lawyers,  the  dentists, 
the  funeral  directors,  the  engineers,  the 
architects,  the  accountants,  and  other  pro- 
fessional groups,  have  come  In — all  but  the 
doctors.  Apparently,  only  doctors  think  It 
Is  bad  to  have  a  system  of  enforced  saving 
through  social  security. 

And  yet  the  doctors — at  least  the  spokes- 
men for  organised  medicine— ^are  very  vocal 
In  their  support  of  another  Item  of  legisla- 
tion now  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  This  bill. 
HR.  10,  the  Keogh  bill,  would  allow  ph\- 
slcians  and  other  professionals  to  set  a>"ide 
10  percent  of  their  annual  Income  for  re- 
tirement purposes.  This  would  involve  a 
deduction  from  current  Income  taxes.  In 
reality  it  would  be  a  degree  of  tax  forgive- 
ness because  when  after  retirement  these 
people  finally  pay  taxes  on  this  Income,  their 
taxes  on  it  could  be  expected  to  be  less  be- 
cause their  Income  would  be  less. 

Now  I  find  it  Ironic  that  these  physicians 
could  speak  so  favorably  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Wavs  and  Me.-nn? 
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Committee  about  the  virtues  oX  setting  In- 
come aside  tor  their  own  retirement  needs 
when  before  these  same  committees  they 
condemn  the  principle  of  workers  setting 
Income  aside  for  their  health-care  needs 
after  retirement. 

What  Is  that  old  sUtement  about—  What 
Is  sauce  for  the  goose   •    •    •  "? 

Secretary  Rlblcoff  made  a  go<>d  point  In 
commenting  on  the  Blue  Shield  oiTer.  He 
said 

"The  Blue  Shield  plan  would  do  nothing 
whatever  to  meet  the  staggering  problem  of 
high  cost  of  hospital  care  In  a  serious  Ul- 
netis  which  faces  all  the  aged— and  which 
•wlftly  wipes  out  the  savings  of  a  lifetime   ' 

As  one  who  has  spent  many  years  in  busi- 
ness. I  agree  with  him. 

I  have  been  reading  In  the  Washlngt^  n 
newspapers  abotit  the  peculiar  financial  an- 
tics of  some  officials  of  savings  and  loan 
associations  in  an  area  very  near  at  hand. 
These  su;rles  tell  how  second,  third,  and  even 
fourth  mortgages,  were  placed  on  properties 
where  the  first  mortgage  was  barely  Juitl- 
ned.  All  these  bad  Investments  were  made 
with  savers"  funds  Many  workers  whose 
money  might  have  been  Involved  m  these 
transactions  will  not  have  quite  as  carefree 
an  old  age  as  they  would  have  had  If  their 
money  had  been  In  Government  b<ind.s  or 
other  Rllt-edge  securities.  The  same  thine: 
can  happen  to  the  savings  of  a::y  persfin 
In  this  audience. 

What  happens  to  the  working  man  who 
loses  his  nre  savings'  He  can  stiU  live  with 
the  aid  of  social  security  If  he  la  past,  65. 
but  what  dues  he  have  left  to  gi-iarantee 
the  payment  of  his  medical  bins?  When 
you  answer  that  question,  you  see  the 
necessity  f^r  lighting  this  yei\r  to  pu-w?,  in 
this  session  of  Congress,  the  Ki:;^-.\iidfrson 
bill. 

Many  people  think  thai  preti-sures  bflDg 
put  on  Members  of  Congress  by  tiie  AMA 
iind  the  American  Farm  Bureau  FeUtrat.ii'n 
against  this  bill  might  maJce  it  dAi.»;eroU3 
politically,  but  I  have  news  f<.T  them:  6up- 
portlnj?  lie.ilth  care  tor  the  aged  is  nut  politi- 
caily  daji^erous. 

One  of  tiie  hardest  working  lei;ldla,t.ors  in 
behalf  of  aged  AmerlcaJis  Is  the  senior  den- 
ator  from  Michigan.  Pat  McNamara.  who 
came  out  of  the  ranks  of  this  organization. 

In  1960 — after  he  had  voted  for  passage 
of  the  Anderson-Keniiedy  amendment  Pat 
won  reelection  by  a  majority  of  over  120.000 
votes.  That  was  more  than  81.00<J  votes  over 
his  majority  in  1964  And  he  had  the  op- 
position in  1960  of  an  archconservativc  radio 
corr.mentat.  ir  who  would  go  en  the  air  every 
night  abo'it  6  o'clock  smd  rap  Pat  r  jr  wmt- 
ing  t<3  help  the  elderly  through  s<)clal  se- 
curity I  think  Pat  owes  that  commf-ntat.ir 
a  note  of  thanks  for  keeping  the  public  in- 
fvjrmetl  of  who  its  friends  lUe. 

There  w:i3  a  campaign  by  doctr.r.s  »Kalnii6 
me  In  New  Mexico  In  1960  because  I  had  In- 
troduced the  Anderson-Kennedy  amendment. 
In  the  Senate  and  pressed  for  lt«  p  issage.  and 
had  announced  my  continuous  su;if>>rt  of  a 
program  for  health  care  for  the  aged  through 
social  security.  The  election  results  were 
conf'.i.sir.^  The  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  w.is  defeated:  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  President  carried  our  State  by  a 
handful  of  votes:  but  the  Senator,  who  spon- 
sored health  care  for  the  aged,  won  bv  the 
greatest  m.ijorlty  any  candidate  ever  h  id  in 
the  hLstijry  of  our  State,  and  three  times 
the  majority  which  he  got  In  1948  and  l':i54. 
Tell  your  friends  In  Congress  tha'  supporting 
he.iUh  care  for  the  aged  '.s  n(>r  p<?l<tl''ally 
dangerous. 

There  are  additional  ca.-^es  I  can  give  you, 
but  let  me  use  one  more  Senator  Ci.rrrfjRD 
Case  of  New  Jersey,  was  the  only  Republi- 
can Sen.it or  to  vote  In  August  1960  f^jr  the 
Ander9t^n-K»>nnedy  amendment  carrying  pr o- 
Tlslons  almost  Identical  to  the  Klng-.\nder- 


Bon  bill.  The  Republicans  had  a  ciiucus  and 
agreed  almiiet  unanimously  to  supp>ort  the 
Nixon  program  for  medical  care.  Everyone 
lined  up  but  Clittobd  Case  He  wouldn't 
and  he  didn't.  His  was  the  only  Republican 
vote  we  got. 

How  did  he  then  come  out  in  the  1960 
election?  He  had  w  m  In  1954  by  3.370  votes; 
In  1960.  while  President  Kennedy  v.\»  carry- 
ing his  State,  Senator  C,as«  won  by  a  mar- 
gin of  332,447  votes,  a  record  f  jr  the  Sute 
and  alm.Tst  exactly  100  times  as  much  as 
his  previous  majority.  Tj  be  sure  he  won 
because  of  the  kind  of  man  he  Is  and  the 
w.iy  in  which  he  votes,  but  he  did  not 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  voters  because  he 
had  the  cour.ige  to  stand  up  f^r  health  c.in- 
for  the  aged  I  think  he  profited  profited 
greatly-  by  the  fact  that  he  wis  the  only 
Republican  In  the  ."^nate  who  V(  ted  fur  the 
.\nderson-Kenncdy  amendment  I  saluted 
him  then;  I  salute  him  n.,>w 

So  I  say  to  you  in  organized  1  ibor  that 
y  u  have  a  real  chance  to  make  1962  a  year 
of  decision  in  health  care  I  t>elleve  we  have 
the  v.Jtes  Vi  pass  the  Klng-.\ndersun  bill  in 
the  Senate  — and  I  am  not  afraid  to  try  If 
the  meiLSure  d.jcs  not  come  up  In  the  usual 
orderly  fo-sh!  m,  surely  s<'me  opp<Ttu:u*y  will 
art.^e  to  give  Sen.i*  >r8  a  cha.ncc  U)  vote  on 
this  is.sue  this  ye  ',r 

If  It  passes  the  Senate,  the  hurdles  In  the 
House  f  Repreaentutlves  can  t)e  high  ai^d 
difficult,  but  I  doubt  if  they  are  impossible 
Much  depends  on  your  ability  to  tell  y  lur 
friends  in  Congress  that  the  opponents  of 
this  bill  are  not  m^re  numerous  th.in  Its 
friends,  that  supporting  It  Is  not  politically 
d  mgerous.  that  half  measures  will  not  suf- 
h -e,  and  that  you  are  unwilling  to  accept 
any  denatured  suhstltutes.  I  truly  believe 
th.it,  this  fight  c.in  be  won  this  ye.ar  M.iy 
we  go  forward  together  In  a  worthy  cau."^ 


ADDRESvS  BY  HON  ELVIS  J  ST.MiR, 
JR  ,  SKCRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY. 
ON  SUBJECT  "UNTTY  THROUGH 
DIFT^ERENCE" 

Mr.  LONG  of  Flawail  Mr  Prosid.^nt. 
on  Wednesday  cvrninL',  January  17.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  bo  amon^:  tiio.se 
^\ho  att.  uded  the  conr;rt\s.s;uiiiil  dinner 
given  at  the  National  City  Chnstia;i 
Church  in  honor  of  Members  of  Cont^ress 
who  are  a.ssociated  with  tiiat  relntioas 
organiyiation.  It  was  a  most  enjoyable 
patherin,:.  The  .speaker  for  the  occasion 
was  the  Honorable  Elvi.s  J,  Stahr.  Jr  , 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  His  addrass  was 
in-spiring  and  impart^.-d  to  his  great  au- 
dience something  of  his  confidence  m 
the  Nation  and  the  hope  which  he  bears 
in  rt'lation  to  the  future  of  our  way  of 

life. 

Becau.se  liis  remarks  deal  with  those 
consideratiorus  that  are  fundamental  to 
America.  I  am  pleaded  to  share  his  state- 
ment with  Members  of  Congress.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimoas  coasent  that 
hLS  addre.s.s,  er;t.itled  •'Unity  Tlirointh 
Difference,  '  appear  at  thi.s  point  m  the 
Record 

There  beinc:  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  m  the  Record, 
a.>  follows; 

Unity   Through   DiTTr.Rt.NCt 

(Remarks  by  Hon    Elvis  J   Stahr  Jr  . 

Secretary  of  the  Army) 

I  am  grateful  to  the  National  City  Chris- 
tian Church  for  the  opportunity  to  meet 
once  again  on  such  a  plca-sant  occasion  wltli 
fellow  members  of  Uie  Dls<  iples  of  Christ 
I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  addressing 
the    International    Convention    wf    Christun 


Churches  last  September,  and  I  assure  you 
that  I  look  forward  to  each  new  opportunity 
to  J<jin  In  Christian  fellowship  with  old  and 
new  friends. 

mnc«  becoming  Secretary  of  the  Army.  I 
I'.ave  had  m.iny  occasions  to  think  about  a 
striking  similarity  that  exlsU  between  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  a  concept  which  has  had  and  Is 
h.kving  a  controlling  Infiuenc*  In  the  lives 
ai.d  g<>\rrnment  of  freemen  everywhere.  I 
am  luinklng  of  our  right  to  form  our  own 
opinions  and  of  the  miraculous  way  It  has  of 
drawing  us  closer  U^gether. 

When  til  >se  tw<j  immigrants  from  nortliern 
iM'.ini]  Til'  in.is  C.i!iipt>e!l  uiid  his  son  Alex- 
unUer,  u  g'tlter  with  Uurt^in  W  btoite,  bcgm 
1')  pie.id  and  plan  In  the  early  part  of  the 
lOlh  century  fur  the  unification  of  Christian 
drnomm^tiotis.  they  were  fully  kwarc  that 
there  could  >.>«  no  true  unity  without  the 
freedom  u>  differ  In  a  conviction  Uiat  led 
eventually  tj  the  csUibllshinent  of  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Chrltt,  Uiey  preached  that  an  endur- 
ing basis  for  Christian  fellowship  could  not 
\te  establi.shed  through  complete  agreement 
on  II  flted  K\  'em  of  religious  doctrine,  but 
ni  .  *  r  'Lit  1  <■  l.iillt  .iround  those  essenll.il 
p:..'.  .;'.•  '  k;  '  p-'l  terichlng  which  all  Chris- 
iians  rec  gnize  An  enrller  writer  had  ei- 
presaed  it  in  these  now  familiar  words:  "In 
r^sential.^,  i. :..•>,  in  ntmcsbentlals.  liberty, 
in   nil   thli.g'.  1.  h.iri'y  " 

Whether  consciously  or  not,  Thomas  and 
Alex.inder  Campbell  were  applying  a  princi- 
ple Uiat  lias  jiroved  to  be  essential  to  unity 
In  every  field  of  Iranian  endeavor — the  right 
to  differ  HisU  ry  hn^  shown  that,  although 
there  nui«t  be  a  main  body  of  belief  and 
agreement  If  anarchy  is  Ui  be  avoided,  there 
mu.'-t  be  fLlsit  be  freedom  of  thought,  expres- 
sion, and  actii  n  or  tyranny  will  take  over. 

H  iw  appnipri.i'e  it  Is  for  us  to  remember 
this  principle  as  we  f.ice  the  challenge  of  f)ur 
t.nie.  \Alth  the  forces  of  a  godless  tyranny 
once  .ig.iin  on  t.he  m.-uih,  strengthened  by 
the  absolute  authority  to  concentrate  the 
natural  and  human  resources  wUhln  lUs 
gr.up  on  the  m  untenance  t)f  a  powerful 
lighting  force,  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
fire  faced  with  the  alternatives  of  being 
dcfe.ited  in  detail  by  the  Soviet  colossus  or 
uf  standing  In  unity  against  It.  It  Is  a 
pretty  well  accepted  f.ict  that  the  S<jvlet 
bli>o  ha^  the  military  j3«jwer  to  defeat  and 
the  potential  economic  ability  to  bury  any 
other  single  nation,  with  the  exception  of 
the  United  St.ites  It  can. lot  hope,  however. 
Uj  match  either  the  military  strength  or  eco- 
nomic p«i»er  uf  free  world  nations  working 
together.  It  might  be  worth  our  while, 
tlieref  .re,  to  examine  how  this  matter  cJ 
uiilty  ihronj{h  difference  works  by  analyz- 
ing the  part  It  plays  in  .some  of  our  current 

liff.ll.'S. 

Nj  finer  ex.in.ple  of  tlie  strong  unity  that 
freedtjm  to  differ  cm  create  could  be  found 
than  the  CKjverument  of  the  United  States 
With  Its  CoiisUtutlon  and  Bill  of  Rights  as 
the  central  cure  of  agreement,  this  Nation  has 
grown  strong  In  unity  by  enctjuraglng  the 
\"i>  es  uf  dl^><>ent  tlirough  free  speech,  an  un- 
tramnieled  pre.ss.  and  open  debate.  As  many 
of  you  gentlemen  know  well  of  your  own  ex- 
perience, no  more  violently  divergent  c>pln- 
loiiA  have  ever  existed  than  those  which  sre 
freely  expre6*ied  on  the  fioors  of  the  Senate 
and  the  H. .use  of  Representatives.  Those 
C'li-imbers  luive  echr>ed  to  everything  from 
the  ftne.st  orations  In  history  to  the  most 
tliious  phili{)pKs  ever  hurled  at  a  near- 
captivf>  audience  Men  have  dared  to  spe.ik 
there  against  piirties  in  power,  out  of  power, 
and  on  the  ascendancy  yet  not  one  of  them 
has  ever  been  shot,  hanged,  beheaded  or 
I■«>^•. hunioUbly  bani.'shed  to  historical  oblivion 
berau.se  of  it.  Through  difference — though 
6<.)nie  may  have  been  wrong — and  the  right 
t.r  express  It  though  some  may  have  done 
It  badly-  they  brought  strength  to  the 
Union. 
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The  unity  which  has  made  us  strong — 
the  kind  that  Is  based  on  a  hard  core  of 
es-senllal  principles  and  a  recognition  of 
the  right  to  differ  on  details  of  execution — 
must  be  carried  over  with  the  highest  de- 
(^ree  of  tolerance  and  understanding  into 
the  various  alliances  between  nations.  To 
hear  the  fears  and  doubts  that  are  expressed 
when  member  nations  of  an  alliance  happen 
fo  bump  heads  on  some  matter,  one  would 
(MMclude  that  there  Is  no  hope  for  a  work- 
able agreement  of  any  kind  between  na- 
tions We  sometimes  seem  to  expect  nations 
to  eliminate  all  causes  for  conflict  and  dls- 
uKTrement  and  live  together  like  the  fabled 
..i,e  bit?  hiijipy  family  Thl»,  of  course, 
in  a  ridiculous  and  unrealistic  expectation. 
Nations — even  thr>se  most  closely  allied  — 
win  have  conflicting  needs  and  aspirations 
im  long  as  they  have  people  In  them,  so 
vkhnt  we  really  need  to  work  on  Is  the 
mrenKthenlng  of  the  fundamental  b<ind  that 
unites  and  makes  free  nations  willing  to 
.stand  shoulder  to  shoulder — in  battle.  If 
need  be — when  the  chips  are  down 

Although  the  charters,  pacts,  and  agree- 
ments that  formalize  (jur  alliances  are  the 
work  of  professional  st.itesmen  and  diplo- 
mats, the  real  foundation  on  which  they 
rest  is  that  bedrock  of  International  moral- 
ity to  which  each  of  us  adds  or  detracts  by 
the  way  we  live  as  members  of  the  human 
lamily. 

Like  Individual  Integrity,  International 
morality  Is  a  blending  of  many  fine  quali- 
ties such  as  honesty,  loyalty,  tolerance, 
faith,  and  good  will.  It  Is  a  canon  of  un- 
written world  law  an  unspoken  code  of 
ethics  that  exists  in  some  form  In  every 
reputable  creed  and  belief,  and  makes  It 
possible  for  a  member  of  one  to  work  In 
Harmony  with  the  members  of  another. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  architect  of  the  first  work- 
ing plan  for  cooperation  among  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  put  the  same  thought  in 
these  words: 

•  What  we  seek  Is  the  reign  of  law.  based 
on  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  sustained 
by    the    organized    opinion   of   mankind." 

We  contribute  to  international  morality — • 
and  hence  to  the  bond  that  ties  the  free 
world  together-  -when  we  adhere  to  high 
standards  of  moral  integrity  In  our  own 
country,  beginning  with  our  Individual  lives 
and  extending  through  our  schools,  social 
institutions,  and  all  levels  of  government. 
We  detract  from  It  each  time  we  adopt  the 
.So  whaf"  attitude  toward  foul  business 
(iractlces.  low  professional  ethics,  and  the 
compromise  of  principle  for  convenience. 

A  striking  example  of  strength  and  unity 
achieved  through  exercise  of  the  right  to  dif- 
fer can  be  found  throughout  our  Armed 
Forres  Many  drastic  differences  of  opinion 
.ire  aired  and  vigorously  defended  during  the 
process  of  hammering  out  the  defense 
recommendatioixs  that  end  up  on  the  desk 
of  the  Commander  In  Chief.  President 
Kennedy — differences  of  opinion  that  arise, 
you  may  be  sure,  out  Of  the  firm  convictions 
of  profef."<ional  military  men  and  are  Inspired 
by  a  common  determination  that  this  Nation 
shall  have  the  most  effective  means  for  Its 
defense 

Once  :i  deri  ion  has  been  taken  and  a  pol- 
ic>  adopted,  it  is  executed  the  more  willingly 
and  entluiRl.istlcally  because  all  differences 
of  opinion  were  thoroughly  con.sldered  In 
Its  formul.ition,  rather  than  suppressed  - 
because  the  realities  were  fully  explored  In 
fr,'ink  discussion.  Our  present  unified  de- 
len.se  pulley,  by  which  we  seek  to  attain 
a  measured  and  balanced  degree  of  mili- 
tary power  capable  of  coping  with  any  form 
of  aggression,  any  place  on  earth,  evolved 
fri.m  quite  divergent  views,  In  many  cases. 
imong  individuals  and  services,  but  It  Is  a 
more  broadly  acceptable  as  well  as  a  more 
effective  policy  than  could  have  been  created 
by  any  one  person  alone,  or  any  one  group 
with    identical    views,   since    It    represents   a 


synthesis  of  the  outspoken  wisdom  of  many 
trained  minds. 

An  Illustration  of  the  fact  that  honest 
differences  of  opinion  lead  In  the  long  run 
to  the  most  realistic  defense  U  Admiral 
Rlckovcrs  powerful  and  constant  advocacy 
of  the  nuclear  submarine  despite  strong 
opposition — a  difference  of  opinion  that  led 
to  the  creation  of  our  Polaris  submarine 
striking  force,  now  a  major  element  of  our 
vital  strategic  nuclear  deterrent. 

Another  case  In  point  Is  the  recognition. 
reflected  In  our  present  defense  policy,  of 
the  Army's  long-term  and  consistently 
argued  belief,  which  also  encountc. ed  strong 
and  insistent  objections,  that  lesser  forms 
of  aggression  than  all-out  thermonuclear 
attack  would  require  a  re.ponne  by  more 
limited  means;  that  we  must  be  firmed  in 
such  a  manner  thfit  we  are  not  limited  to 
a  single  course  of  actKm  -forced  to  choose 
between  waging  all-out  thermonuclear  war 
or  allowing  an  aggressor  to  achieve  his  pur- 
pose by  piecemeal  conquest 

Because  able  and  dedicated  men  exercised 
the  right  to  differ,  not  only  among  them- 
selves but  with  time-honored  concepts,  we 
have  also  broken  away  from  the  tradition 
of  peacetime  unprep.iredness  which  In  the 
past  tied  the  hands  of  the  military  serv- 
ices until  hostilities  were  practically  under- 
way. We  have  raised  our  military  forces 
over  the  past  several  months  to  a  level  of 
balanced  strength  and  readiness  unprece- 
dented except  in  time  of  actual  war  Fur- 
thermore, we  have  adopted  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  a  policy  of  strength  maln- 
t.ilned  over  the  long  term.  In  short,  we  have 
put  ourselves  In  a  better  position  than  ever 
before  to  fulfill  our  national  purpose  to  deter 
war  or  win  a  decisive  victory  should  war  be 
thrust  upon  us 

If  we  succeed  in  our  determination  to  pre- 
serve freedom  without  war.  It  will  be  because 
those  who  threaten  freedom  can  see  that  our 
Intention  to  stand  firm  Is  backed  by  the 
military  ability  to  do  so.  For  the  Commu- 
nist* respect  strength — and  little  else.  And 
their  determination  to  dominate  the  world 
is  something  they  don't  even  try  to  hide. 

Right  here,  because  of  my  particular  re- 
sponsibilities as  Secretary  of  the  Army,  I 
would  like  to  add  a  special  word  or  two  in 
passing  about  the  necessity  for  constancy 
In  our  national  attitude  toward  defense — 
the  new  dimension  of  our  security.  It  has 
at  last  become  obvious  to  most  Americans,  I 
hope  and  believe,  that  we  must  forgo  the 
dangerous  practice  of  setting  our  sails  ac- 
cording to  the  volume  and  direction  of  the 
latest  hostile  wind  and  steer  our  course  in- 
stead by  the  constant  stars. 

Although  our  present  buildup  was  sparked 
by  the  Berlin  crisis,  and  one  of  the  simplest 
facts  of  today's  complicated  world  is  that  we 
must  be  prepared  to  respond  to  that  prob- 
lem militarily  If  that  should  become  neces- 
sary, even  If  some  solution  there  were  p>os- 
sible  this  very  hour,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
cope  with  other  and  new  crises  which  the 
Communists  have  created  and  are  capable  of 
creating.  At  any  moment  they  could  quick- 
ly build  up  pressure  In  parts  of  the  world 
where  we  have  no  forces,  or  only  token  forces, 
stationed  at  present,  and  where  indigenous 
forces  are  Inadequate  to  contain  or  defeat  a 
Communist  military  sortie  without  our  help. 
Moreover,  we  cannot,  in  any  case,  hope  to 
attain  our  long-term  goal  by  utilizing  our 
strength  merely  to  meet  recurrent  crises  as 
they  arise.  We  must,  rather,  prevent  crises 
by  making  it  perfectly  obvious  in  advance 
that  we  have  the  strength  In  being,  and  the 
unflinching  determination,  to  take  whatever 
positive  action  may  be  required. 

To  allow  our  military  strength  to  deteri- 
orate In  resjxinse  to  lessened  tension  at  one 
point  or  at  one  moment  would.  In  effect, 
make  It  possible  for  our  adversaries  to  call 
the  signals  and  manfpulate  our  defenses  to 
suit  their  own  alms.  It  would  make  us 
vulnerable    to    being   hit  hardest   when    ovir 


defenses  were  weakest  and  the  warning 
shortest.  It  would  whlpsaw  us  economically 
because  of  the  tremendous  waste  Involved 
In  alternate  Increases  and  decreases  In  the 
force  levels  we  maintain.  It  would  also  be 
extremely  and  unnecessarily  disruptive  to 
the  lives  of  great  numbers  of  our  people. 

A  genuinely  farslghted  view  of  prepared- 
ness Is  Imperative.  Both  our  resolution  and 
our  ability  to  defend  ourselves  must  be  both 
evident  and  permanent.  While  adjustlr.g 
quickly  to  new  situations  and  developments, 
our  capability  must  also  clearly  reflect  un- 
drrlylng  constancy  of  purpose — for  It  Is  un- 
dTlylJig  constancy  of  purpose  that  faces  us 
across  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtainr,. 

Ill  closing,  let  me  say  that  It  should  be 
the  constant  determination  of  all  Americans 
to  remain  united  and  steadfast  In  supp'jri 
of  our  Nation  and  Its  highest  Interests  In 
these  critical  times,  and  to  Insure  the  sur- 
vival of  the  freedom  to  differ,  which  Is  a 
foundation  stone  of  true  unity  and  strength. 
I  am  confident  we  shall  work  together  to 
this  end,  and  doubly  sure  that  the  Christian 
community,  concerned  as  It  has  always  been 
with  mankind's  loftiest  aspirations,  will 
continue  to  lead  the  crusade  for  human  un- 
drrsUinding,  mutual  good  will,  and  the  lib- 
erty of  mind  and  spirit  on  which  our  ulti- 
mate hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  are 
ba.sed. 


A     RECOGNITION     OF     THE     MEN'S 
WEAR  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
most  men  take  the  clothes  they  wear  for 
granted.  Yet  we  know  the  American 
male  is  the  best  dressed  in  all  the  world. 
The  standard  of  American  apparel  hab- 
its is  far  ahead  of  any  other  nation,  and 
yet  I  am  told  the  American  male  spends 
less  on  clothing  than  the  male  in  any 
other  of  the  modern  nations.  Behind 
this  achievement  credit  should  go  to  the 
manufacturers  and  retailers  of  mens 
apparel. 

My  attention  to  this  economic  phe- 
nomenon has  been  called  by  the  fact  that 
the  men's  wear  industry  of  America  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  for  the  first 
time  in  Washington  from  February  11 
through  14,  1962.  This  is  the  44th  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers 
which  for  nearly  50  years  has  been  serv- 
ing the  merchants  who  sell  men's  wear 
and  working  with  the  manufacturers 
and  their  associations  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  important,  although  often 
overlooked,  industry. 

Naturally.  I  have  a  keen  interest  in 
this  particular  event  because  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  who  will  be  pre- 
siding at  the  events  in  Washington,  is 
Lawson  H.  Riley  of  Honolulu.  Fondly 
and  familiarly  known  as  "Jack"  Riley, 
he  is  president  of  Mclnemy's,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  finest  retail  establishments  in 
Hawaii;  operates  seven  stores,  the  old- 
est of  which  was  established  112  years 
ago.  Jack  is  not  only  a  successful  mer- 
chant: he  is  also  an  outstanding  citizen 
who  has  contributed  much  to  civic  and 
philanthropic  movements  in  our  commu- 
nity. He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Rotary  Club  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  now  is  serving  in  the  highest 
position  a  merchant  can  achieve  in  the 
men's  wear  industry,  that  of  president  of 
the  National  Retailers  Trade  Association. 
This  association  has  nearly  3,000  mem- 
bers, numbering  among  them  the  finest 
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of  the  men's  wear  merchants  in  all  States 
of  the  Union. 

This  industry  is  an  important  one, 
numerically  and  economically.  Accord- 
inK  to  the  1958  Census  of  Business  there 
are  over  24.000  men's  wear  stores  in 
America  doing  an  annual  volume  in  ex- 
cess of  $2,596,639,000,  and  employing 
111.353  people.  American  men's  and 
boys'  Uilored  clothing  manuf.icturerii 
total  1,286  and  have  a  value  of  produc- 
tion of  $1,293,362,000,  and  employ  122.- 
205  people.  The  other  and  even  br^per 
set^ment  of  the  industry  which  produces 
all  men's  and  boys'  apparel  other  than 
tailored  suits  and  coats  includes  2.789 
manufacturers,  cmployini.:  369.380  peo- 
ple, with  an  annual  volume  of  produc- 
tion totahn«  $3,703,083,000.  Thu.s,  we 
have  a  substantiaJ,  important  industry. 

Obviously,  from  these  fi^iures.  by  com- 
parison with  other  great  industrie.s.  this 
is  tjiJical  American  small  business  man- 
ufacturing and  retailinir.  Here  is  one 
great  example  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system,  successfully  workini^ 
at  the  grassroots  level,  m  all  of  tlie 
States  of  our  country.  Here  is  an  indus- 
try in  which  competition  is  keen,  yet  the 
standards  of  busine.ss  morality  are  hit'.h. 
This  trade  is  not  constantly  appealing 
for  Government  aid,  but  rather  i.->  m  the 
forefront  among  contributors  to  patri- 
otic and  philanthropic  program.s.  For 
instance,  in  the  last  year  under  Prebideni 
Riley's  leadership,  members  of  the  na- 
tional association  solicited  over  half  a 
million  fellow  Americans  fur  contribu- 
tions to  Radio  Free  Europe. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  comrade- 
ship of  the  typical  men  s  wear  retailer 
Back  m  the  old  days  the  gathering  place 
of  the  citizens  was  the  corner  druK.store. 
the  country  store,  or  in  some  metro- 
politan communities  the  pool  hall.  The.se 
have  now  substantially  pa.ssed  from  the 
scene  being  replaced  by  the  chainstore. 
the  self-service  establishment,  and  the 
supermarket.  The  men's  wear  store  is 
now,  in  many  instances,  the  poor  man  s 
club  where  a  bit  of  respite  can  oftt-n  be 
obtained  from  the  busy  world.  There 
exists  a  great  loyalty  between  the  in- 
dividual customer  and  his  mens  wear 
merchant,  and  in  this  industry  the 
same  situation  exists  between  the  mer- 
chant and  the  manufacturer  with  whom 
he  deals.  It  is  a  stable  and  con.^truc- 
tive  trade. 

This  reflects  itself  in  the  resistance  the 
trade  it-self  has  placed  upon  the  infla- 
tionary trends.  While  the  cost  of  living. 
according  to  Labor  Department  recent 
statistics,  has  gone  up  28  percent,  the 
cast  of  men's  apparel  has  lagged  way 
behmd  and  has  only  gone  up  11  percent. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  many  items,  among 
them  mens  shirts,  are  selling  at  the 
same  if  not  lower  prices  than  they  were 
10  years  ago.  And  all  of  this  is  despite 
the  fact  that  manufacturing  processes 
have  been  improved  resulting  in  better 
fitting,  longer  wearing,  and  more  com- 
fortable garments. 

Some  figures  compiled  several  years 
ago  from  Government  statistics  gave 
this  interesting  picture.  The  Anieriran 
male  works  24  hours  to  obtain  enough 
money  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes.  In 
Russia,  he  works  112  hours     In  England 


he  works  50  hours,  and  in  Italy  57  hours. 
This,  obviously,  contributes  to  the  orig- 
inal statement  that  American  men  are 
the  best  dre.ssed  m  the  world. 

With  this  bacic-Tound,  I  think  it  only 
proper  to  recognize  in  this  faslnon  the 
fact  that  this  important  convention  is 
coming  to  Washington  for  tlie  first  time 
The  event  will  be  held  at  the  Shoreham 
and  Sheraton  Park  Hotels  from  Sunday. 
February  11.  tlirouuh  Wednesday.  FeLiu- 
ary  14,  and  in  excess  of  5,000  members  of 
the  indu.strv  are  expected  to  t-'ather. 
For  the  indu-^try  this  is  gomu  to  be  an 
excitini;  4  days  with  many  business 
meetiiv's  and  social  events  and  with  im- 
portant Government  and  trade  speakers 
A  hmhlmht.  of  course,  is  the  exhibits, 
which,  incidentally,  are  the  lari;e.sl  num- 
ber of  exhibits  ever  to  be  housed  in  the 
Slioreham  Hotel.  On  display  here  will 
be  over  400  lines  of  the  flne.'-t  and  newe^t 
in  men's  wear  fashions,  fabrics  and 
services. 

To  President  Riley  and  his  National 
A.s.sociation  of  Retail  Clothiers  and  Fur- 
nishers goes  my  congratulations  on  an 
industry  job  well  done  and  best  wishes 
for  an  outstanding  and  sucffssful 
gathering'. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  in  his 
rf^cent  state  of  the  Union  mes-vage.  F*resi- 
dent  Kennedy  gave  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  baL\nce-of-paymonts  problem 
and  the  need  fur  increased  international 
trade.  In  hi.i  presentation  he  just  could 
not  refrain  from  indulging  in  the  politi- 
cal profligacies  which  .sometimes  crop 
out  when  salesmen  overdo  their  pitch 
and  fear  that  the  merits  of  their  prixluct 
need  embellishing.  He  began  th.e  trade 
section  of  his  message  by  staling; 

.\tao\<'  all.  If  we  are  u<  pay  for  o'.ir  rcmmit- 
rnents  atarMad  we  must  expand  our  exports 

He  then  proceeded  to  call  for  author- 
ity to  be  vested  in  a  single  pt-r.son.  him- 
self, to  reduce  tariffs  by  50  percent,  in 
the  same  breath  indicating  the  neces- 
sity of  this  if  we  were  to  expand  our  ex- 
ports.    Then  he  said: 

If  we  mdve  decisively,  our  factories  and 
fcirms  can  lncrea.se  their  sales  to  their  rich- 
est, fftsto^t  gruwlng  market  Our  exports 
will  Increase.  Our  balancc-of-payments 
ixjsuion  will  Improve. 

I  cannot  help  calling  attention  as  his 
advisers  should  have  done  and  appar- 
ently did  not  do,  to  the  fact  that  if  we 
reduce  tariffs  ui  a  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment, our  impcnts  mil  increase,  perhaps 
even  more  than  our  ex[K)rt,s.  and  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  will  remain  static  at 
best  and  possibly  deteriorate  I  might 
ask  the  que^itmn  here  and  now,  "If  the 
Common  Market,  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  suddenly  wiix-d  (uit 
import  restrictions,  would  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem  be  .s<-)!ved.  or  would 
It  be  radically  accentuated.'"  I  suggest 
that  restrictions  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  far  above  those  of  the  United 
States — including  tho.se  of  the  Common 
Market — and  we  ought  to  get  to  a  com- 
mon neKoliHtuiK  level  before  we  start  on 
the  question   of   reciprocal   conce.s.sion.s. 

With  all  the  advantages  of  increa.sed 
foreign  trade— and  I  have  always  been  m 


favor  of  the  largest  volume  of  foreign 
trade  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  our 
economy— I  simply  must  point  out  to 
the  President  that  equal  'ncrcascs  in  im- 
port.s^and  exports  would  leave  the  dollar 
balance  exactly  where  it  was,  without  an 
iota  of  change;  and  he  slipped  rather 
badly  when  he  indicated  that  cutting 
tariffs  was  the  way  to  correct  our  dollar 
shortage. 

Anothi  r  statement  which  the  Presi- 
dent apparently  made  without  thinking 
about  IS  this: 

If  on  liio  other  hand,  wc  hang  bark  in 
lU-ference  U)  lucil  econoriili-  presKures.  we 
will  Inid  oursc!'.  e.s  cut  oti  from  our  major 
allies.  Our  farm  surpluses  will  pile  up.  Our 
baLinrc-uf-p.iyment.v  position  will  worsen. 

The  prestige  of  the  United  States 
abroad  cannot  help  but  suffer  under 
such  careless  handling  of  the  facts. 
There  IS  not  the  slightest  evidence  that, 
if  the  President  does  not  get  what  he 
asks  for,  the  dictatorial  power  to  wipe 
out  domestic  industries  and  domestic 
jobs,  our  major  allies  will  cut  us  off.  We 
are  far  from  cut  off  now,  with  trade  at 
an  alltime  high,  and  to  tell  the  American 
public  that  our  friends  abroad  no  longer 
need  us  and  our  trade  and  will  cut  us 
off  if  we  do  not  embark  on  a  free-trade 
binge  .sounds  more  like  a  .second-rate 
State  D<'partmcnt  freshman  than  the 
leader  of  our  country.    It  just  is  not  so. 

Now  I  am  not  even  hinting  that  we 
can  relax  or  fail  to  move  forward  in  the 
field  of  conuxHltion  and  progress;  I  am 
merely  ix)intinu  out  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  are  not  neophytes  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  telling  only  half  the  story  in 
the  hopes  that  it  will  shp  by  and  no  one 
will  notice  IS  not  the  way  to  get  things 
done — certainly  not  with  this  Congress. 

The  President  indicated  that  unless  he 
a.s.-umes  the  congressional  function  of 
regulating  tariffs  "millions  of  American 
workers  m  your  home  States  and  mine 
will  see  their  interests  sacrificed.  "  Even 
the  most  gullible  will  know  that  this  is 
farfetched  and  incapable  of  proof  and 
only  very  few  will  be  taken  in  by  it. 
Certainly,  the  astute  farmers  and  in- 
dustrial workers  of  the  progre.ssive  State 
of  Nebra.ska  are  not  going  to  whip  them- 
selves into  a  frenzy  over  this  kind  of 
over.sale.smanship.  It  smacks  of  some  of 
the  doom-and-t;loom  type  of  diplomacy 
that  overenthusiastic  proponents  of  the 
old  and  defimct  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization used  in  forecasting  that  if  we 
did  not  approve  it,  catacly.smlc  and  hor- 
rifying disaster  would  overtake  us. 

The  Common  Market  countries  need 
and  want  our  trade  as  badly  as  we  need 
and  want  theirs  They  are  even  now  in 
the  proce.s.s  of  planning  their  external 
tariffs,  quotas,  embargoes,  import  re- 
strictions of  all  kinds,  and  have  been 
most  forthri>,'ht  in  indicating  that  it  is 
their  purpose,  regardless  of  commit- 
ments under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  to  set  their  trade  reg- 
ulations sufficiently  high  so  that  we  will 
have  to  pay  the  price  to  get  them  down 
t  )  where  they  should  be  and  would  be 
if  we  act^'d  diplomatically  in  the  mat- 
ter I  would  say  to  President  Kennedy; 
'  Your  trade  plan  may  not  be  entirely 
without  merit,  and  my  colleagues  and  I 
will  study  It  when  you  have  It  In  studi- 
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aV'le  form,  and  give  it  the  benefit  of 
every  doubt,  but  oversalesmanship  serves 
only  to  jeopardize  it  and  make  us  suspi- 
cious about  it." 

Honesty  would  comixjl  us  to  admit  that 
if  we  cut  tariffs  on  some  items  to  en- 
courage imports,  these  industries  are  go- 
ing to  suffer  increased  competition  so 
that  other  industries  can  pro.-per 
liu^'U'Ui  increased  exports.  'Ihere  just 
is  not  any  other  artswer.  In  the  year 
1961  we  imported  approximately  550 
million  pounds  of  fresh  or  frozen  beef 
and  veal  valued  at  about  $190  million. 
.Mter  20  years  of  reducing  tariffs,  our 
e\i)orts  deteiioiated,  in  1950,  to  about 
M  millK>n  pounds  valued  at  under  $6 
million. 

In  1961  Imports  of  canned  beef 
amounted  to  almost  100  million  pounds 
valued  at  $35  million.  During  the  same 
period,  exijorts  probably  did  not  exceed 
those  of  19C0  when  they  amounted  to 
2  million  pounds,  valued  at  less  than  a 
million  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  I  sell  more  of 
this  reciprocity  to  the  thousands  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska  who  see  their  markets 
traded  away  so  that  others  may  enrich 
their  coffers? 

Exi^ericnce  teaches  a  lesson  most  dif- 
ficult to  forget  even  in  the  face  of  threats 
on  one  hand  or  oversalesman.ship  on  the 
other. 

The  request  of  the  President  for  a 
delei:ation  of  power  to  further  lower  tar- 
iffs should  be  carefully  viewed  and  ex- 
amined. Tliere  are  some  basic  questions 
to  be  answered.  If  the  wage  level  in  the 
United  States  in  any  particular  Industry 
is  substantially  higher  than  it  is  in  for- 
eign countries,  shall  Uiat  business  be 
handed  over  to  the  foreign  producer? 
Is  the  State  Department  capable  of  de- 
termining the  future  of  any  particular 
biisine.ss  or  industry  in  the  United 
States?  Does  a  reasonable  amount  of 
protection  create  the  ill  will  of  foreign 
nations  against  the  United  States? 
Should  we  not  respect  the  right  of  for- 
eign nations  to  impose  reasonable  tariffs 
to  protect  their  own  industry  as  well  as 
provide  revenue  for  them? 

Mr.  President,  the  New  Frontier  is 
playing  the  same  old  record  started  by 
the  New  Deal.  It  is  a  continued  request 
for  a  delegation  of  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  solution  to  all  ills,  foreign  and 
domestic.  We  shall  examine  every  re- 
quest carefully. 


THE  RECURRENT  PHENOMENON  OF 
EXTREMISM— ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR CASE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
read  the  text  of  a  splendid,  thought- 
provoking  address  deUvered  Saturday, 
.January  13.  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  CaseI. 

"Extremism,  of  the  right  or  left,  is  a 
threat  to  our  free  institutions,  our  whole 
way  of  life,  and  we  are  rightly  con- 
cerned." says  the  Senator.  Indeed,  all 
of  us  are  concerned,  and  most  of  us  agree 
with  him  and  his  conclusions.  He  de- 
velops that  theme  in  a  very  logical  and 
l)ersuasive  fashion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  Senator's  address  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Sematok  Cliftoro  P.  Case  at  tux 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion LEAGfE  OF  B'nai  Brith,  Hotel 
Savot  Hilton.  New  York  City.  S.^TURDAT, 
January   13,   1962 

A  Senator's  mailbag  always  provides  an 
Interesting  slice  of  American  thought.  If 
it  is  a  rare  day  that  someone  somewhere  is 
not  moved  to  consign  one  to  a  place  of 
uncomfortable  warmth,  the  same  mall  may 
also  prixiucc  a  hearte:.iiig  noie  from  an  en- 
lightened cltl?en  who  liappt ns  to  share  one's 
views.  Whether  Congress  is  in  or  out  of 
session,  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  cor- 
respondence and  an  unending  .stream  of 
printed  material,  of  books  and  pamplilets, 
of  bulletins  and  releases,  of  exhortation  and 
sohcitation.  Much  of  this  is  informative 
and  sound,  a  little  of  it  hysterical,  even 
nm.d. 

Over  the  ycirs  a  pattern  emerges  that 
remains  pretty  mach  the  same,  barring  var- 
l.itlon.s  In  volume  and  topic  according  to  the 
times.  Of  late,  however,  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  change.  Increasingly  my  mail- 
bag,  and  I  am  sure  others'  too.  has  been 
filled  with  printed  matter  of  one  sort  or 
another  which  asserts  that  the  United 
States  is  in  peril.  Indeed,  Its  very  existence 
Is  threatened  by  communism.  Few  would 
argtie  with  this;  Indeed,  most  of  us  have  so 
held  for  a  long  time. 

But  there  is  a  new  note  of  insistence  th;it 
the  real  danger  comes,  not  from  external 
communism,  but  from  communism  here  at 
home.  The  writers  pound  unceasingly  on 
the  theme  that  operating  from  the  top, 
Communist  conspirators  or  s\-mpathlzers 
are  taking  over  In  every  important  area 
of  our  society,  in  education,  in  the  com- 
munications media,  In  our  churches,  and 
most  particularly  In  Government. 

In  the  word."'  of  a  well-known  worker  in 
the  extremist  vineyard,  "The  thousands  of 
Americans  who  write  me  fand  who  are  typi- 
cal of  other  thousands  who  never  heard  of 
me)  are  not  primarily  Interested  In  fighting 
Communists  in  Laos  or  Berlin.  They  are 
primarily  Interested  In  resisting,  and  revers- 
ing, the  policies  of  their  own  Government. 
TTiis  distrust  of  Government  means  that 
American  Individuals  are  regaining  conti- 
donce  In  their  own  Judgment."  As  he 
summed  It  up,  "The  only  real  threat  to 
American  survival  Is  from  within."  This  is 
the  basic  and  strident  theme,  whether  the 
particular  literature  deals  with  the  United 
Nations,  the  abolition  of  the  income  tax,  or 
fluoridation  of  water. 

One's  first  inclination  Is  to  laugh  at  the 
patent  absurdity  of  charges  that  President 
Elsenhower,  like  Roosevelt  and  Truman  be- 
fore him,  has  all  his  life  been  a  dedicated 
and  conscious  agent  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, or  that  the  AMA  and  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  are  soft  on  socialism  and 
unreliable  allies  in  the  struggle  against  It 
It  is  easy,  too,  to  explain  the  recurrent 
phenomenon  of  extremism,  whether  of  left 
or  right.  In  terms  of  the  appeal  of  the  con- 
spiratorial or  devil  theory  to  account  for 
the  manifold  difficulties  of  our  times.  When 
things  are  not  going  well.  It  must  be  because 
of  sinister  plots  or  treason  In  high  places. 
Further,  it  has  been  demonstrated  many 
times  that  whenever  there  are  problems 
which  society  at  the  time  Is  not  meeting, 
whether  because  of  indifference  or  because 
of  their  enormous  difficulty,  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration leads  many  to  the  search  for  drastic 
and  simple  solutions.  After  all,  the  19th 
century  had  Its  Know-Nothlngs.  Thus,  too, 
the  attraction  of  the  far  left  for  many  per- 
sons In  the  face  of  the  social  Injustices  and 
econoniic  distress  of  the  thirties. 

Similarly,  since  World  War  II,  the  growing 
menace  of  Communist  power  and  the  enor- 


mous difEcultles,  complicated  by  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  possibility 
of  world  destruction,  of  coping  with  it,  have 
fed  a  yearning  for  all-embracing  solutions 
of  the  sort  that  the  extremists  purport  to 
offer. 

Then.  to.0.  the  very  sweep  of  the  "reforms" 
advocated  by  today's  extremists  of  the  right 
makes  it  h.ird  to  take  their  programs  seri- 
ously. You  and  I  know  that  Congretd  is 
not  going  to  repeal,  for  example,  the  Social 
Security  Act  nor  abolish  the  Income  tax. 
Nor  is  there  really  any  doubt  in  our  minds 
that  the  Federal  Pveferve  System  as  wsU  as 
Feder:.l  assistance  m  such  fields  as  housing 
and  urban  renewal  are  here  to  stay. 

Despite  the  ins^.stence  of  some  people  that 
social  progress  is  synonymous  with  socialism 
and  socialism  with  communism,  most  Ameri- 
cans, to  use  Lincoln's  phrase,  are  still  able 
to  distinguish  between  a  horse  chestnut  and 
a  chestnut  horse. 

Finally,  at  a  time  when  Khrushchev  has 
flatly  predicted  that  he  "wiliVury  us,  '  vh^n 
the  leader  of  Red  China  openly  proclaims 
support  of  war  and  revolution  as  the  "most 
noble  obllsatlon"  of  Communist  countries, 
when  we  confront  Communist  arms  in  Laos 
and  Berlin,  It  seems  Incredible  that  any  con- 
siderable number  of  people  could  find  the 
chief.  Indeed,  the  only  threat  to  America  a 
domestic  one. 

If  all  this  Is  ro,  as  I  believe  It  is,  why  then 
all  the  fuss  over  the  utterances  of  a  relatively 
few  self-appointed  leaders  of  the  ultraright? 

Are  we  In  danger,  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  newspapers  has  suggested,  of  "being 
extreme  about  extremists"? 

For  one  thing,  real  students  of  Commu- 
nist Infiltration — people  like  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  the  Reverend  John  F.  Cronln,  S£.,  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference — have 
warned  against  the  danger  of  exclusive  pre- 
occupation with  antlcommunlsm  at  the  ex- 
pense of  constructive  thought  or  action.  As 
Mr.  Hoover  stated  succinctly  in  a  recent  re- 
port to  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee: 

"Because  communism  thrives  on  turmoil, 
the  party  Is  continuously  attempting  to  ex- 
ploit all  grievances — real  or  Imagined — for 
Its  own  tactical  purposes.  It  Is,  therefore, 
almost  Inevitable  that,  on  many  Issues,  the 
party  line  will  coincide  with  the  position  of 
many  non-Communists.  The  danger  of  In- 
discriminately alleging  that  someone  Is  a 
Communist  merely  because  his  views  on 
a  particular  Issue  happen  to  parallel  th«  '. 
official  party  position  Is  obvious.  The  con-  / 
fusion  which  is  thereby  created  helps  the 
Communists  by  diffusing  the  forces  of  their 
opponents. 

"Unfortunately,  there  are  those  who  make 
the  very  mistake  the  Communists  are  so 
careful  to  avoid.  These  individuals  concen- 
trate on  the  negative  rather  than  on  the 
p)06itlve.  They  are  merely  against  commu- 
nism without  being  for  any  positive  meas- 
ures to  eliminate  the  social,  political,  and 
econc«nIc  frictions  which  the  Communists 
are  so  adroit  at  exploiting. 

"These  persons  would  do  well  to  r'^all 
a  recent  lesson  from  history.  Both  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  were  against  communism. 
However,  It  was  by  what  they  stood  for.  not 
against,    that   history   has   Judged    them." 

Of  course,  there  Is  still  room  for  dissent 
In  this  free  land.  Of  course,  national  imity 
does  not  preclude  a  broad  spectrum  of  opin- 
ion from  left  to  right. 

If  the  editorial  warning  were  directed 
against  abridgement  of  the  rights  of  free 
speech,  association  and  the  like,  all  cf  us 
would  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  resort  to  such 
suppression  would  be  not  only  wrong  but 
Bclf-defeatlng.  But  If  we  are  being  ad- 
monished not  to  be  so  concerned  over  the 
activities  of  the  so-called  "superpatriotlc" 
groups,  that   Is  something  else  again. 

For  extremism,  of  the  right  or  left.  Is  a 
threat  to  our  free  Institutions,  our  whole 
way  of  life,  and  we  are  rightly  concerned. 
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It  is  not  111  Itself  the  fact  of  criticism  of 
our  political  leaders,  of  our  foundations,  of 
our  schools  and  universities,  of  our  curjxjra- 
tions  and  our  churches  that  concerns  us 
Riither  it  Is  the  nature  of  the  aa.'^ault  and 
the  techniques  which  are  employed  as  well 
<is  the  underlying  refusal  ot  the  extremist 
t.)  accept  the  basic  premise  of  "ur  social 
md  political  structure 

It,  is  axiomatic  that  the  extrenn  t  be- 
Ufves  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means  Thus 
he  does  not  shrinlc  from  lies  character 
.uisassl  nation,  the  anonymous  phone  call, 
the  secret  organization  which  seeks  to  In- 
filtrate and  manipulate  other  groups,  cal- 
culated disruption  of  meetings  and  dirty 
tricfcs  ■  of  every  sort  all  uf  them  deeply 
otTensive  to  the  American  sense  of  jM.stice 
.md  falrplay  and  utterly  antithetical  to  the 
respect  for  the  rights  of  the  individual 
which  animates  the  whole  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  his  article  In  the  Augiust  CoinnK-ntary 
■The  John  Birch  Society.  Fundamentalism 
on  the  Right,  '  Alan  Westln  has  pointed  out 
a  number  of  characteristics  that  distini^uish 
the  extremist  from  b<jth  liberal  and  con- 
servative I  have  already  indicated  several- 
the  assumption  that  all  maj(jr  problems 
could  be  readily  resolved  were  it  n^t  for 
an  evil  conspiracy,  the  refusal  to  believe  In 
the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  our  leaders 
In  virtually  every  held,  the  slavelilce  ad- 
herence t(j  a  dogma  that  doe«  not  permit 
the  application  of  orderly  tests  of  truth  re- 
^iirding  any  flaws  or  inadequacle-s  either  in 
philosophy  or  its  applicatl.jii  as  expounded 
by  an  absolute  leadership  The  orgatii/a- 
iion  and  tactics  of  the  ultraright  brings  l^^ 
mind  George  Orwell's  telling  Hue  describ- 
ing the  leftwlngers  of  the  thirties  who 
wanted  to  be  anti-Fasclst  without  boing 
.mtitotdlltarlan. 

Finally,  as  Westln  demoiistr.ites  the  ex- 
tremist, unlike  American  liberals  and  con- 
servatives— who  accept  the  political  system, 
acknowledge  the  loyalty  of  their  .ippi.nents 
and  employ  the  orderly  p<iluical  tech- 
niques— rejects  the  very  basis  of  our  po- 
litical system  and  the  mutual  trust  on 
which  It  re^t8.  He  finds  abhorrent  the 
whole  concept  of  consensus,  he  not  only 
denies  any  need  for  compromise  and  mu- 
tual acct)mmodation,  he  positively  de- 
nounces It 

It  Is.  I  believe,  the  .■Vmerican  genius  fur 
adjustment,  the  give  and  take  characteris- 
tic of  our  political  life,  that  has  made  pos- 
sible a  degree  of  domestic  order  and  peace 
which  is  little  short  of  a  miracle  in  a  coun- 
try as  large  as  ours  with  so  great  multi- 
plicity of  conflicting  interests  and  vntn  a 
people  so  diverse  m  racial  religious  and 
cultural   background 

.sticcess  In  comp<jfiing  differences  is  due  In 
great  part  U>  the  fact  that  the  pmcess  takes 
place  within  each  of  oui  two  great  purties 
and  not  in  conflict  between  them  But  to 
the  extremist,  the  very  absence  ot  any  funda- 
mental divl.sion  between  the  major  parties 
Is  a  be'raval  To  him  the  strength  of  our 
two-p.ir'y  system  the  fact  that  (iue  parry 
can  and  does  succeed  the  other  without  dis- 
ruption or  drastic  revision  of  our  national 
rourse-  IS  a  weakness,  and  hence  the 
avowed  attempt  of  the  extremist  to  take 
f>ver  in  whole  or  piis'  one  or  both  of  our 
parties 

To  many  of  them  the  Republic  an  Party  Is 
a  tempting  target  .\iul  there  are  a  few 
Repubhrans  who  may  be  tempted  But  I 
am  certain  that  most  Republicans  art*  agreed 
that  •«'  perm;:  the  party  ti>  be  intimidated 
or  seduced  by  the  ultraright  would  be  a 
grievous  mistake  It  would  threaten  the  use- 
fulness if  not  the  very  existence,  of  the 
Republican  Party  as  an  effective  member  of 
the  two-party  system 

As  for  the  Democratic  side  there  may  be 
some  who  w.itch  wKh  a  certain  glee  the  at- 
tempt  to  make  u\er  the  Republican  Party  Ui 


the  image  of  'iie  Bir<h  Mi.ciety  But  surely 
they  cannot  contein{>iate  with  equanimity 
fhe  pi>.ssibillty  of  any  degree  of  success  by 
the  extremist,  nor  can  they  be  pleased  by 
the  prospect  (jf  any  alliance  between  the 
segregationists  and  the  political-economic 
extremists  in  their  own  heartland  of  the 
.South  It  is  the  avoidance  of  a  drastic 
cither  or  choice  that  has  been  the  great  safe- 
guard of  our  way  of  life  Neither  Republican 
nor  Democrat  can  afford  U)  foruel  that  If  his- 
tory teaches  any  lesson  here,  it  Is  that  any 
gam  by  extremism  of  whatever  ilk  is  made  at 
the  expense  not  of  other  extremist*  but  of 
the  middle 

The  extremists  will  not.  I  am  sure,  suc- 
ceed in  taking  over  either  of  oiw  majority 
p.irt.fs  But  this  does  n<jt  dispose  of  the 
problem  Far  more  to  be  fearetl  because 
iii'ire  (possible  Is  the  rise  nf  the  extremist  to 
a  posltl'in  of  any  substantial  influence  in  the 
b<xly  politic,  an  influence  unre.ilized  I'V  th'se 
who  respond  M  it.  v^hich  will  mevitublv  be 
negative  In  nature 

Already  there  have  been  disturbing  sug- 
ge^tl.1n5  that  racists  for  example,  could  make 
i-ommoii  cause  with  the  ultrurlghtlsts  It 
IS  true  that  these  suggestk>ns  have  been 
<i>ldly  ri'celved  by  .some  extremist  spokfsmen 
The  founder  of  the  Birch  .Socletv  for  ex- 
ample !naa  Uiiken  .some  pains  to  dlsMS*ocla'.e 
.him.->elf  from  this  thinking  Alan  Westln  re- 
ports mat  the  society  s  founder  Robert 
Welch.  ■  seems  to  be  personally  without  bias 
toward  Jews  and  he  wants  the  society  to  re- 
flect this  position  ■'  Priitesftor  Westln  con- 
cludes that  it  Is  a  testlmiiny  to  American 
maturlt,-  and  the  activities  of  Jewish  defense 
agencies,  that  open  antl-Semitism  is  seen  as 
a  dead  end  uxlay  for  any  nuddle-of-ihe-road 
rightwii  g   organization  No   finer    or   as   I 

believe,  mure  Justified,  tribute  c"uld  be  paid 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Aiiti  Dernmatlon 
League    )t   B  rial   Brlth 

But  111  other  areas,  notably  the  interna- 
tional sphere,  the  outcome  U  perhaps  less 
certain  Certainly  It  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted 

We  live  m  a  world  In  which  it  la  no  longer 
pt^'Sslble  for  us  as  a  nation  to  be  a  bystander 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  the  United  States 
Is  tixlay  a  participant  with  all  that  term 
implies  Neither  can  we  by  ourselves,  dlri-tt 
md  coirrol  fhe  ctjurse  of  the  world 

To  the  extremists  this  presents  an  Intol- 
erable dilemma  They  Insist  that  we  shovild 
withdraw  and  at  the  same  time  unilaterally 
c<jntrol  -Jie  tide  of  world  events  Our  fail- 
ure ti,i  accomplish  this  Impossible  task  Is  in 
their  minds  clear  pro<jf  of  Communist  infil- 
tration and  subversion  in  high  pUices  The 
remedy  U)  them  Is  simple-  ri>ot  uvit  commu- 
nism  from   American   leadership 

Tlie  patent  absurdity  ..>f  this  apprcin  h  may 
not  alwi.ys  protect  us  from  It  As  terisK.nis 
helghtei  and  frustrations  continue  we  may 
weary  ol  the  struggle  to  keep  the  free  w>Tld 
together  and  moving  forward  In  a  common 
defense  against  its  enemies  and  in  a  Com- 
mon attack  U{>on  Its  eci.inomlc  and  social 
problems  We  may  tire  of  our  efforts  tii  help 
the  emerging  nations  achieve  their  legitimate 
gnal.s    in    independence 

Then  fhe  constant  relteratli.'n  of  the  ex- 
tremists theme  that  the  struggle  Is  not 
necessary  even  that  it  is  Irrelevant  may  by 
slow  degrees  enxle.  at  first  our  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  which  we  face,  and  then 
our  will  to  meet  them  In  rational  ways  The 
result  Could  be  disastrous  for  .\merlca  and 
for   mankind 

The  strugnle  for  freedom  Is  a  never-endlrig 
one  Freedom  can  never  be  finally  achlevetl 
Each  generation  must  contend  for  it  anew, 
must  nurture  and  defend  It  Each  of  us.  as 
an  individual,  as  a  member  ot  a  community, 
lis  a  citizen  of  the  Nation,  has  a  responsi- 
bility here,  a  res(.)<jnslbillty  which  we  can- 
not shift  and  must  not  shirk 

It  IS  a  responsibility  to  reject  the  decep- 
tively easy  solution,  the  simple    big  answer, 


to  any  of  our  problems,  whether  (<n  the  v*  irlU 
scene  or  at  home,  a  responsibility  to  reject 
'he  methods  which  extremists  employ  to 
c  impel  others  to  accept  their  views  of  the 
problems  we  face  Above  all.  It  Is  a  resfxm- 
blblllty  to  reject  the  absolutism  which  lies 
at  the  heart  of  their  thinking.  Man  is  at 
b<.*st  a  fallible  creature,  but  uf  all  the  errors 
of  which  he  Is  capable  none  duld  be  greater 
>lnce  It  IS  less  reversible,  than  that  of  absi.. 
lutlsm 

I  am  conndt.-nt  we  will  meet  our  responsi- 
bility As  a  petiple,  Americans  have  shown 
relatively  little  affinity  for  ldeolf>glcal  argu- 
ment But  we  li' •  have  a  deep- rrx) toil  blend 
of  comni'insense  and  basic  decency  that 
while  It  uUer.ites  extremism  also  assurer.  Its 
repudiation 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 

Mr     METCALF      Mr.   President,   in  a 

rt'ccnt  i.-vsuf,  the  Lewistown  i  Monti 
Daily  News  paid  wi'11-de.servecl  tribute  to 
our  di.stmKui.shcd  majority  leader,  the 
snuor     Senator     from     Montana     I  Mr 

M\.NSKIFl.D 

Under  tiie  heading.  "A  Man  Amoni; 
Men  '  the  editorial  writer  noted  the 
burden  of  the  chief  participants  in  the 
often  cruel  and  relentless  crucible  of  de- 
bate and  decision  De.spite  thes«^  bur- 
dens, he  .said 

.Sen.^'iT  MANsurin  remains  a  man  of  our 
]>ei>p:e  from  whom  he  tierlves  Inspiration  and 
strength  even  as  lie  himself  reflects  the 
ste.idfastnesa  and  k'randeur  of  our  shining 
inountitins 

Do.spite  the  national  recof;nition  ac- 
corded Senator  Mansfield  he  continues 
to  watch  viL'ilanliy  every  need  for  Mon- 
tana And  no  junior  Senator  ever  had 
A  more  .sympathetic  and  under.standing 
.senior  collearue  than  I. 

I  a.sk  iinanunou.s  con.sent  to  Include  in 
the  F^ECORD  at  thi.s  point  as  a  part  of  my 
lemark.s  an  editorial  from  the  January 
17   is.sue  of  the   Lewi.stown   Daily   News 

There  b<':ni:  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa,s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s 

A   M^N    .\MoNU   Mem 

As  tlie  sec<ind  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress convenes  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  and 
the  worl<l  fi>cus.  atiiung  other  tf)p  American 
ifoveriuiifiital  leaders  upon  Montana's  senli  t 
S<'nator  MiKr  Mansheid.  majority  leader  uf 
the  U  S    Senate 

But  while  the  rest  of  the  world  dlspasslon- 
att-ly  views  the  chief  participants  In  the 
<'ften  cruel  and  relentless  crucible  of  debat* 
and  decision  Mont-mans  observe  with  heart 
as  vkell  as  hope  For  Sen.itor  MANsritiD 
wliile  he  belongs  to  the  whole  country  is  our 
Senator 

We  wiiiit  him  to  know  that  we  ar<'  \erv 
proud  of  him 

We  want  him  '4.  kin)W  that  we  are  with 
him 

We  Want  him  to  know  that  he  can  count 
on  us  to  underst.iind  that  there  are  human 
limitations  and  that  no  one  ri\n  do  evprv- 
thing 

No  one  envied  Senator  MANsnri  n  last  Jan- 
uary when  his  colleagues  elected  him  to  stic- 
ceed  the  .»hle  astute  and  colorful,  not  to 
mention  powerful.  Lyndon  Johnson  as  ma- 
jority leader  Senator  MANsnrij)  didn  t  a^k 
for  the  Jc:b  and  this  fact  armed  him  to  l>e 
Independent  and  effective  during  the  first 
sf  "ion 

Ev"n  some  of  the  most  hard-bitten  and 
cvnlcal  cornnii  ntators  have  conceded  after 
the  first  year  that  Senator  Mansfield  more 
than  filled  the  big  shoes  left  behind  by  Vice 
President   Johnson 
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No  one  can  participate  as  a  leader  In  an 
.ircna  such  a«  the  U.S.  Senate  without  con- 
troversy and  crItlcUm.  There  are  times 
when  Senator  Mahbfixu>,  good  soldier  tlyit 
he  Is,  must  be  committed  to  administration 
programs  as  his  party's  leader  In  the  Senate, 
which  he  would  not  support  perhapn  were 
he  Just  another  Senator.  There  are  times 
v^hen  the  admlnlfitratlon  finds  It  excellent 
to  have  the  majority  leader  send  up  a  trial 
balloon,  which  vle'Jirpolnt  may  or  may  not  be 
that  of  Senator  M/.N,sniXD.  Therefore.  Mon- 
tanans  should  understand  these  facts  as 
thty  rfafl  about  '.heir  Sren.ilor  on  the  na- 
tional   and    Intern  itlonal   sceric. 

Last  year,  by  all  accounts,  Senator  Mans- 
JtfLD  achieved  outstanding  success  in  hU 
first  year  us  iiiujoriiy  leader. 

This  year,  we  c^n  expect  e\cn  more  ac- 
complishment, evdi  more  recognition  and 
stnture  for  him. 

Senator  MANsrittD  i.s  already  being  chi&sed 
:is  the  peer  of  any  Senator  ever  sent  from  this 
-:reat  State,  which  Is  coted  for  sending  great 
men  to  Washington  He  Is  writing  a  record 
as  majority  leader  which  will  rank  among 
the  very  best  In  American  history 

But  despite  the  burdens  of  responsibility 
he  carries  during  these  crlsls-fllled  and  terri- 
ble times,  he  remains  untouched  by  them. 
He  remains  a  man  of  our  people,  from  whom 
he  derives  Inspiration  and  strength  even 
us  he  himself  reflects  the  steadfastness  and 
grandeur  of  our  shining  mountains. 

So,  we  hope  our  readers  will  occasionally 
take  time  out  and  drop  the  Senator  a  word 
of  encouragement.  And,  busy  as  be  Is,  this 
will  be  moat  welcomed  and  do  him  as  much 
gixxl  as  anything. 


MUZZLING  THE  MILTTARY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond I  recently  prepaied  a  series  of  eight 
articles  on  the  suoject  of  "Muzzling  the 
MillLan."  and  theae  articles  are  bein« 
printed  in  a  mimt>er  of  newspapjers 
across  the  country.  These  articles  were 
written  for  the  jjurpose  of  giving  the 
American  people  background  informa- 
tion on  the  investigation  which  the  Spe- 
cial Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  began 
today.  In  view  of  the  timely  nature  of 
the  information  contained  in  these  arti- 
cles and  the  fact  that  they  relate  to  a 
Senate  investigation,  I  ask  unanimotis 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RcroRD.  as  follows 

Mi-zziiNC.    Tiir    Mil  rr ART     What's    Behind 

THr  Gag — I 

fBy  U  .'^   Senator  Strom  Thurmond) 

On  J.iiuiary  23.  the  Special  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  begin  one  of  the  most  vital 
liuestigatloiis  vindertaken  on  Capitol  Hill  In 
some  time.  The  subcommittee  Is  authorized 
to  study  and  appraise  the  use  of  military 
personnel  and  facilities  to  Inform  military 
personnel  and  the  public  of  the  total  menace 
which  t!ie  forces  of  world  communism  pose 
fi5  the  free  world. 

The  Investigation  will  cover  three  areas: 
cdisorshlj)  of  speeches  and  periodicals,  troop 
Itif onnatlon  and  e<lucatlon  programs  (In- 
citidmg  films  1 .  and  cold  war  seminars.  It  Is 
prwsible  that  the  Inreftlgatlon  could  run  for 
m-'st  of   the  congressional  session. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  Investigation  Is  not 
to  promote  sensationalism,  spotlight  Com- 
munists, or  persecute  individuals.  Rather,  It 
li  to  go  to  the  soiirce  of  the  policy  which 
authorizes    or    Is    responsible    for    (1)    soft- 


pedaling  statements  on  communism  In 
speeches  and  articles,  (2)  shelving  or  de- 
emphaslzlng  troop  training  programs  de- 
signed to  acquaint  military  personnel  with 
our  insidious  cold  war  enemy  and  his  brain- 
washing techniques  which  worked  so  well  In 
the  Korean  war  because  our  troops  were  Ill- 
prepared,  and  (3)  dlscoiiragement  of  utiliza- 
tion of  military  personnel  and  facilities  In 
cold  war  seminars  designed  to  give  the  pub- 
lic a  better  appreciation  of  the  enemy,  as 
authorized  In  a  1958  National  Security  Coun- 
cil directive. 

Americans  should  have  a  full  examination 
of  these  policies  bo  they  can  decide  whether 
they  want  present  policies  continued  or 
modified.  The  study  I  have  made  thus  far 
of  these  policies  convinces  me  that  they  have 
a  deep  underlying  purpose  which  has  not 
been  readily  apparent  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. This  purpose  Is  to  combat  the  enemy 
in  the  cold  war  with  a  strategy  which  can 
be  best  defined  as  a  no-win  policy.  We  don't 
propose  to  win  Uie  cold  war  because  we 
abhor  only  the  aggressive,  totalitarian  as- 
pects of  communism. 

In  fact,  we  seem  to  be  determined  to  Join 
their  professed  revolution  by  adopting  for 
ourselves  and  many  of  our  allies  the  same 
social  and  economic  measures  which  the 
Communists  use  as  bait  to  attain  their  goal 
of  world  domination. 

Mr.  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  President,  has  de- 
scribed experimentation  in  these  social  and 
economic  proposals  as  democratic  social- 
ism. 

If  the  American  people  desire  a  no-win 
foreign  policy  and  a  domestic  policy  of  dem- 
ocratic socialism,  then  they  should  have  full 
Information  on  such  policies.  Above  all, 
they  should  have  complete  Information  on 
the  enemy  we  face  In  the  cold  war  so  they 
can  determine,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do, 
whether  these  policies  best  fit  the  most  ef- 
fective prescription  for  maintaining  our 
constitutloiial  Republic  and  the  many  bless- 
ings of  liberty  It  has  been  able  to  preserve 
for  us  through  the  years. 

If,  however,  our  military  leaders  are  sup- 
pressed In  their  antl -Communist  statements 
and  seminars  and  everyone  who  speaks  up 
against  communism  or  the  hidden  policy 
changes  In  this  country  Is  to  be  labeled  a 
fanatic,  extremist,  or  superpatrlot,  then  the 
American  people  will  be  robbed  of  their  right 
to  make  the  choice  with  full  facts  necessary 
to  make  such  an  Important  determination. 

In  the  next  article  In  this  series,  I  shall 
discuss  the  lack  of  adequate  knowledge  of 
communism  and  the  Importance  of  increas- 
ing rather  than  decreasing  dissemination  of 
Information  on  ComraunLst  tactics  and 
goals. 


Muzzling     thi     MiLrrxHT — Knowleixje     or 
Communism  Is  Sparse — II 

(By  UJ3.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond) 
The  right  to  know  our  enemy  Is  not  new. 
It  is  a  right  held  and  exercised  by  our  fore- 
bears, from  the  time  they  Identified  King 
George  III  as  the  enemy  of  their  day  and 
discussed  and  criticised  his  aggressive  acta. 
Today,  however,  the  right  to  know  our 
enemy  has  assumed  new  proportions  of 
Importance.  The  present  enemy  jxjses  not 
only  a  military  threat,  but  also  engages  In 
peycholo^cal,  political,  economic,  social, 
diplomatic,  and  subversive  attacks  against  us 
and  other  free  peoples.  The  war  commu- 
nism wages  against  us  Is  total  In  nature. 
Its  form  at  a  given  time  and  place  has  for 
the  most  part  been  chosen  by  the  enemy 
for  his  adv£intage  and  convenience. 

In  such  a  war,  our  unfamlUarlty  with  the 
nature  of  the  enemy  and  the  tactics  utilized 
by  him,  constitutes  our  primary  vulnera- 
bility. Military  power,  although  essential, 
cannot  alone  meet  the  Commtmist  assault. 
Mr.  J,  Bdgar  Hoover,  FBI  Director  and  author 


of  "Masters  of  Deceit,"  has  sftated:  "We  can- 
not hope  to  successfully  meet  the  Commu- 
nist menace  unless  there  is  a  wide  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  Its  aims  and  designs." 

Implicit  In  Mr,  Hoover's  statement  is  the 
realization  that  there  Is  no  wide  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  Commtmist  alms  and 
designs. 

The  events  of  recent  years  provide  imlm- 
peachable  proof  that  we  do  not  understand 
the  nature  or  methods  of  Communists  and 
communLsm.  Had  we  understood  and 
appreciated  the  menace  of  communi&m,  we 
would  not  today  be  suffering  from  the  losses 
of  our  blind  negotiations  at  Yalta  and  Pots- 
dam. We  would  never  have  been  bam- 
boozled into  characterizing  the  Red  Chinese 
as  "agrarian  reformers."  Castro,  now  a  self- 
admitted  Communist  of  some  years  and  a 
FjTnpathlzer  since  school  days,  would  not 
have  had  our  support  In  establishing  a 
Communist  dictatorship  over  the  Cuban 
l^eople   90  miles  from   our  shores. 

If  we  as  a  people  had  understoexl  com- 
munism we  would  never  have  fallen  prey 
to  subversion  at  the  hands  of  Alger  Hiss, 
the  Rosenbergs,  Greenglass,  Puchs,  or  Harry 
Dexter  White,  and  the  many  other  Com- 
munist agents  who  were  caught — not  to 
mention  those  who  remain  undetected  and 
unapprehended.  The  postwar  years  In 
America  prove  beyond  doubt  that  Amer- 
icans, by  and  large,  do  not  fully  understand 
communism  and  Its  tactics  in  trying  to 
achieve  world  domination. 

Knowledge  of  the  enemy,  if  possessed  and 
turned  on  the  enemy,  is  a  weapon  of  equal 
or  superior  potential  to  a  nuclear-tipped 
ICBM.  Such  knowledge  constitutes  an  Im- 
pregnable defense  against  enemy  propaganda 
and  brainwashing  efforts  in  the  type  mind 
warfare  attacks  directed  against  free  peo- 
ples by  the  Communist  conspiracy.  It  can 
blunt  the  enemy's  political,  economic  and 
diplomatic  offenses  and  impair  the  effec- 
tiveness of  his  subversive  efforts.  Most  im- 
portant, knowledge  of  communism  reveals 
its  fallacies  and  weaknesses,  thereby  bolster- 
ing the  self-confidence  of  free  peoples  and 
their  will  to  emerge  victorious  from  the 
struggle  against  communism. 

The  National  Security  Council  directive 
of  1958  authorizing  military  participation 
in  cold  war  seminars  was  designed  to  help 
meet  the  need  of  public  Information  on 
communism  and  Its  tactics.  This  directive 
has  in  the  past  year  been  modified  by  a 
series  of  Defense  Department  actions  which 
give  the  appearance  of  stifling  rather  than 
advancing  public  Information  on  the  enemy. 

In  the  next  article  in  this  series,  I  shall 
explain  the  background  facts  leading  up  to 
the  increased  emphasis  during  1961  on  cen- 
sorship of  anti-Communist  actions  and 
statements. 


Muzzling    the 
Wat    Back- 


Military — The    Roots    Go 
-Even    to    Moscow — III 


(By  U.S.  Senator  Strom  Thxjrmond) 
The  Communists  themselves  are  aware  of 
the  immense  potentiality  of  widespread 
knowledge  of  the  wiles  of  communism  as  a 
weapon  to  be  effectively  used  against  them 
In  the  cold  war.  Unfortunately,  the  Com- 
munists have  had  relatively  little  to  fear 
from  America  In  this  regard  until  recent 
years. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  a  National  Security 
Council  directive  Issued  in  1958,  organized 
efforts  were  undertaken  to  establish  a  de- 
fense based  on  knowledge  against  com- 
munism and  its  propaganda.  This  directive 
authorized  use  of  military  f>ersonnel  and 
facilities  to  conduct  semlnsu-s  on  the  cold 
war,  particularly  for  Reserve  officers.  These 
seminars,  such  as  those  supported  by  the 
Richardson  Foundation  and  the  Institute  for 
American  Strategy,  have  proved  to  be  very 
responsible  and  successful.  They  have  met 
with  enthusiastic  public  reception,  filling  iu 
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part  the  vaat  public  hunger  for  Information 
un  communlam  and  the  cold  war 

In  December  1960,  repre.sei.t.ttives  of 
Communlfit  parties  of  81  countries  meeting 
in  Moscow,  issued  a  manifesto  which  not 
only  acknowledged  the  existence  of  efforts 
to  inform  the  American  public  about  com- 
munism, but  directed  the  implemeni.vtion  of 
iinrtiediate  countermeasures  Here  is  one 
qu<ae  from  the  manifesto.  'To  etTecuvely 
deiend  the  interests  of  the  worlemg  penple, 
m;iintain  peace  and  realize  the  s<K-iaIi.st 
ideals  of  the  working  class,  it  is  indispensable 
to  «age  a  resolute  struggle  against  anti- 
ciimmunism  -that  poisoned  weapon  whuh 
the  btnirgeoisie  uses  to  fence  off  the  ni.t.s-ses 
irom  socialism." 

The  na'.ure  of  the  countermeasiirt's  was 
sut>8e<juently  revealed  in  the  writings  of 
OuH  H.ill  secretary  grneral  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  USA.  Smce  the  military 
services  were  by  virtue  of  the  U-jU  National 
Security  Council  directive,  supporting  the 
anti-Communist  educational  movement.". 
the  focus  of  the  attack  was  to  be  on  our  mili- 
tary establishments.  Indeed,  Hall  stated 
that  the  primary  target  Is  the  military  and 
Its  antl-Communist  statements  and  senii- 
nars 

This  attack  was  camouflaged  behind  a 
fabricated  controversy  over  clvilum  versis 
military  control  of  policy.  -Simultaneously, 
all  groups  emerging  In  ant  i-Cotnmunlst 
educational  activities,  of  whatever  shade  of 
responsibility,  along  with  the  military,  were 
to  be  smeared  as  "ultrarlght,"  "neo-Fasclsts,  ' 
or     Blrchltes  "     The  attack  was  launched 

In  fact  articles  in  the  Worker,  official  pu»3- 
liCHtion  of  the  Communist  Party,  U  S  .A  ,  have 
stated  that  an  alliance,  Into  which  even  the 
Kennedy  administration  must  be  broUtTht, 
must  be  forced  against  anu-Comriu'.nlsts 
An  edlt<.rial  in  the  Dtcember  1J61  is.sue  of 
Political  Affairs  another  party  publu-.ition, 
refers  hack  U)  Gus  Halls  suggested  alliance 
and  gloats  over  the  success  attaineil  !n  pres- 
suring the  adminlstra'lon  Into  the  attack  on 
the  ultrarightists  '  Here  Is  one  .(Uote  from 
Political  Affairs: 

The  President's  speeches  were  ■  •cc.isioried 
by  the  widespread  cf)ncern  m  the  romurv 
over  the  growing  menace  of  the  war-hent 
ultrarlght  forces  Many  leaders,  organiza- 
tions and  perUxlicKi.s  reflecting  opinion  m 
broad  public  and  religious  circles-  expressed 
real   concern  over   the   Fascist   menace 

The  same  publications  m  this  comury 
which  picKPd  up  the  Worker-originated  line 
against  antl-Commiinlst.s  last  summer  have 
continued  t<i  blast  away  with  Innuend.KS  and 
invectives  wtuch  imply — si)aie  state  dl- 
rectly--that  aiui-Comniunlsts  constitute  a 
graver  threat  to  our  country  than  do  Com- 
munists Some  of  the  publicuions  following 
this  line  h.r.e  been  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  post  i  and  lateU  its  subsidiary, 
Newswefki.  the  Nation  the  Reporter,  and 
the  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists  Even 
N(.>rman  Thomijs.  the  long-time  S<x'iali8t 
le.ifler  in  this  country,  has  published  two 
Mtt  icks  on  anticomniunism 

All  of  these  events  from  the  Mo.s*  .,w  meet- 
ing in  l>ecember  through  the  origi:i,»;  arricles 
m  the  Worker  and  on  to  the  use  of  the  line 
in  non.Con;mutust  public, itlons  h.ive  been 
ciirefuily  and  expertlv  d(Kumented  .n  sworn 
testimony  oi  Kdw:trd  Hunter  unanimuusly 
released  bv  t.he  .Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee on  August  27    1961 

In  the  next  article  in  this  series,  the  so- 
called  Fuibrik,'ht  memorandum,  which  recom- 
mended inrre<u>ed  cen.sorship  of  the  military 
and  kicked  off  a  series  of  17  speeches  in  the 
Senate   by   me     vkiil    Oe  discussed 

Ml   ZZI  ING         THE         Mil  ITARY        I'N  Vfll  I  .V  (.         or 
FitLBRIGHT  MKMf)R.\Nm    M  K  tc   KS  C)»F 

COUNTCROFFrNjE        IV 

(By  us  Senator  Strom  Th'  rmondI 
On   the   morning  of  July   21,    1961,   I  read 
articles    in    Uie    Washington    Post    and    the 


New  York  Times  which  rep<:)rtetl  tliat  a 
secret  memorandum  had  been  sent  from  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
the  subject  of  military  anti -Communist 
st.i'ements  and  .seminars  I  was  shocked  to 
read  Some  of  the  q'l  »ted  excerpts  from  this 
mem  iratidum  and  w.us  even  more  amazed 
that  such  a  communication  on  the  iirrned 
services  would  t>e  secretly  sent  from  the  For- 
eign Relations  Commlfee  Immedlitely  I 
tried  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  m.emor.indum 
I  was  informed  that  it  wis  not  a  committee 
dixrument  but  was  prepared  by  the  chair- 
man .if  the  committee  a.s  an  expression  of 
his  own   Mews 

Being  unable  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this 
d  nviment,  especially  n-s  a  member  of  the 
.\rmed  Services  Committee  I  began  a  scries 
of  speeches  in  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of 
the  Information  which  had  been  ni.oii*  avnll- 
able  to  the  reporters 

Subsequently.  I  obtained  a  copy  of  a  docii- 
ni'-nt  which  I  described  as  conforming  In 
inini'e  detail  to  the  excerpts  from  the  Post 
and  rimes  articles  I  inserted  this  docu- 
ment Into  the  CoNciRF.ssir.N*!.  Rrcoao  Ijite 
in  the  day  the  Senator  from  .^rkansiis  pl.iccd 
his  full  memorandum  In  the  Reci  rp  When 
this  h.id  been  done  the  press  and  the  public 
began  awakening  to  the  Intensity  of  the 
c  impalgn  to  quiet  antl-Communlsts  A  flood 
of  mall  protesting  the  memorandum  and 
other  actions  then  be;;;in  descending  on 
Capitol  Hill 

The  mall  continued  to  come  by  the  thou- 
.^.nid.s  In  fact.  In  a  J-month  period  a  few 
nundred  thotisand  communications  mine 
rimnlng  almost  1  (XK)  to  1  for  an  Investiga- 
tion were  re^^elved  on  the  Hill  The  tenor 
of  the  communications  Indicated  without 
question  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  peo- 
ple were  writing  spontaneously  and  out  of  a 
deep  sense  of  concern  These  .communica- 
tions from  so  many  Americans  In  every  State 
and  from  every  segment  of  society  consti- 
tuted an  effective  expression  oi  American 
erassnxits  sentiment  and  played  an  imixir- 
t.mt  part  In  finally  winning  approval  on 
September  21  1961  of  the  Investigation  Into 
muzzling  the  military 

The  Fulbrlght  memorandum  was  lengthy 
and  Contained  many  inaccuracies  (even 
spelling  and  typing  mistakes)  and  m.ide 
m.my  sweeping  .Tllegatlons 

It  expre.ssod  the  alarming  -.lew  that  rather 
than  needing  to  be  alerted  to  the  cold  w.ir 
menace,  the  American  people  needed  to  t)e 
restrained  In  their  desire  to  hit  the  Com- 
munists with  everything  we've  got,  par- 
ticularly If  there  are  more  Cubas  and 
l-ioses  ■■  The  memorandum  gave  the  general 
impression  that  the  people  c<nild  not  be 
trusted  to  determine  prt)perly  their  coun- 
try s  course  m  the  eld  war 

In  the  memorandum  were  several  far- 
reaching  recommendations  which  in  es- 
sence were  i  1  I  Consider  rejjeal  or  mcxllflca- 
tlon  of  the  directive  authc.rizing  cold  war 
seminars.  iJi  Increase  censorship  through 
general  directives  under  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  civilian  control  which  was  viewed 
as  being  difficult  to  dlsiigree  with;  (3i  study 
the  idea  of  Incretised  civilian  control  over 
the  National  War  College,  i4i  reexamine 
the  relatlonshlp>s  between  pris.ite  founda- 
tions supporting  .semniars  and  the  National 
War  Cf>llege  for  eUmlnati<jn  of  aggressive 
views.  (Si  study  the  p<T«sibllity  of  graduate 
studies  at  universities  as  a  condition  to 
high  military  ranks,  and  (6i  study  the 
pos.siljility  of  bringing  unit  level  triX)p  edu- 
cation activities  uiKler  civilian  control  and 
(iperatlon 

This  memtirandum  should  be  btudied  by 
every  American,  partlrt»*«irly  any  who  still 
have  the  misapprehension  that  this  flghf  Is 
merely  one  of  civilian  control  over  the  mili- 
tary. Military  leaders  are  subject  to  ci- 
vilian control.  In  fact,  a  recent  check  shows 
that    civilians    outnumber    the    mlUtarv    al- 


most 3  to  1  In  the  Pentagon  and  related 
control  agencies  In  Washington.  There 
luts  never  been  an  attempt  by  an  ofBcer  or 
group  of  officers  to  seize  control  of  this 
OoVernment  I  know  of  no  ofHcer  even  re- 
motely Interes'ed  In  such  a  fantastic  Idea 
In  fact,  the  only  pi. ice  I  have  seen  mention 
of  this  h.is  been  m  the  Worker  and  publl- 
caMons  p.irrotmg  the  line  against  ant:- 
communi.sm 

In  the  next  artiile  of  this  series,  I  will 
di.sv-uss  actions  o.'  the  IX-fense  Department 
to  suppress  anti-t'onununl.st  statements 
.Old    seminars 


Ml  Z/I  I.NC,      THE      Milit,\rt       ANTI-Hm       FlI  M-, 
BANNfD.     StMlNARS    C  AN<T.I.f  D—  V 

I  By  U  S  Senator  Srtom  TimiMONr)  i 

Many  indications  of  determinatl-in  1. 1 
inu/.zle  niliu.iry  personnel  and  encumbe: 
their  effe<.  tueness  against  communism  have 
been  manifested  1:.  I)»i)artnienl  of  Defense 
actions  durliig  1961 

As  far  back  as  March  10,  1961,  a  Defense 
Department  memorandum  prohibited  the 
u.se  of  the  nim  Operation  Ab<;llticjn"  by  the 
services  In  tnttning  military  i>ersoniie;,  re- 
stricting It  to  an  (111  call"  basis  This  film 
Is  a  d' i  unien'.iry  il  actual  Ci  mimunist-led 
rioting  against  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  in  .San  Francisco  in  Ma;, 
1960 

I  witnessed  this  despicable  rl'itlng  by 
Communlst-dupfd  students  and  teachers  I 
saw  a  known  Communist.  Archie  Brown,  in- 
ritlng  students  in'o  Irrational  actions  J 
Edkf.tr  H<><iver  has  vouched  for  the  fact  that 
the  rlot.s  weie  Communist-Inspired  and  led 
The  House  Un-Ameri<.in  Activities  Commit- 
tee h.'is  recently  p'ih'.',.'.hed  a  d'¥-ument  en- 
ttled  'The  Truth  Atiout  the  Film  "Operat.on 
AtX)litlon'  "  m  Pii.swer  to  attacks  by  the 
W<jrker  and  by  many  leftist  groups  and  pub- 
lications 

The  March  10  directive  countermaiuled  an 
.^Jmy  directive  of  October  11  VMW.  prescrib- 
ing that  •  0()er,itl m  .Abolition'  be  utilised 
in  the  tr^Kip  inf  rm.itlon  priirram  to  the 
maximum  extent  p.>K,s:t)le  A  Fubsequent  or- 
der Issued  >>n  Mav  19.  i;h>I  further  restricted 
the  nim  to  an  on-call  basis  f<  r  Internal  u.^e 
only 

Some  ofTicers  did  not  realue  that  the  teit-. 
nlcaj  language  used  Ui  ban  the  film  wa.s 
really  a  way  of  saying  that  the  Him  was 
.strictly  taboo  On  June  14  li>61  two  offI(■er^ 
!n  Seattle  were  reprimanded  ar.d  rellevetl  oi 
duty  for  allowing  'lie  film  to  be  shown  I  lie 
lUm  wa.s  requested  tt)  be  .--hown  by  Re.ser\e 
officers  att<>ndlng  a  collateral  tralnln.;  drill 
peril  .d 

In  adititlon  Vo  Operation  Abolition  "  oth- 
er effective  antl-Communlsi  films  have  been 
banned  or  shelved  In  place  of  these  antl- 
Communlst  films,  the  Dep.irtment  of  De- 
fense substituted  what  I  h.ive  de.scril>ed  as  i 
namhy-pamby.  gulle.ss  tUin  Challenge  ol 
Ideas   ■ 

This  film  I'onveys  the  lalse  in  pre.sKion  tli.it 
military  aggression  Is  the  onlv  threat  posed 
by  communl.sm  and  that  we  dont  oppose 
communism  Itself 

More  evidence  of  succcs  if  the  <  ampalgii 
to  gag  antlcommunism  can  be  :  .uiid  in  di- 
rectives dated  July  10  1961,  atui  October  5 
1961  The  former  is  pre;^nant  with  censor- 
ship pt,/wer8  for  Arthur  Sylvestir  A.^^Mant 
Secretary  <if  Defense  for  Public  Affairs  Tlie 
other  puts  military  o.Hcers  on  nf)tlce  that 
they  speak  on  the  subject  of  communism  at 
risk  of  grave  peril  to  their  military  careers 
In  effect,  't  has  all  but  ruled  out  military 
participation  in  aiitl-Communl,st  seminar.' 
and  has  even  scared  off  some  retlrtd  officers 
who  have  caught  the  true  lm|>ort  oi  the 
directive. 

Actions  taken  cither  directly  or   Indirectly 
by    the   Defense    Department    resulted   In    the 
canceling     or     postponement     In     Loulsian.. 
Iiuilana.     Illinois      VlrkMila.     aid     the     Vwn.^. 
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7..  nc  of  several  planned  seminars  and  dis- 
couragement of  others  In  the  embryonic 
itagc. 

The  sum  total  of  all  actions  taken  against 
anti-Communist  statements  and  seminars, 
more  of  which  will  be  discussed  In  sub- 
sequent articles,  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of 
what  fhould  be  our  principal  strength  In  the 
war  against  the  godless  Ideology  of  commu- 
nism This  strength  Is  the  morale  of  both 
the  armed  services  personnel  and  the  civilian 
American  public.  Without  good  morale,  the 
will  to  win  and  the  belief  In  our  ability  to 
win,  the  protracted  conflict  with  communism 
cannot  be  resolved  In  our  favor. 

In  the  next  article  I  shall  discuss  Inade- 
quate troop  information  and  education  pro- 
grams to  teach  the  trcxaps  about  the  enemy 
and  his  brainwashing  techniques  which 
worked  so  effectively  In  Korea  because  our 
men  were  111  prepared. 


Mlv.zi  iNG  THt  Military — Red  Brainwashing 
Ignored  in  Teaching  Troops — 'VI 

(By  VS  Senator  Strom  Thurmond) 

No  one  gets  any  pleasure  out  of  recalling 
the  successes  scored  by  the  Communists  In 
Korea  by  bralnw.-vshlng  POW's  and  promot- 
ing "bugouts"  by  OI's  who  had  not  been 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  nature  of 
the  enemy.  American  ideals,  or  why  It  was 
necessary  to  fight  In  that  far-off,  rough  and 
Cold  terrain  We  realize  that  we  cannot, 
and  must  not,  recriminate  against  those 
Individuals  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
succumb  to  the  skillful  techniques  employed 
ag.ilnst  them  while  they  were  prisoners  In 
K  >rea  The  fault  lies  not  Just  with  these 
Individuals  but  with  our  system  of  training, 
and,  Indeed,  with  our  society's  relaxed  em- 
phasl.s  on  abs  iluto  values  over  a  period  of 
miiiy   years 

Wl.e:i  Iti  1955  the  stud^s  of  our  Korean 
w,,r  experiences  were  completed  and  the 
ser'.  loem  tn's  code  of  ccmduct  was  promul- 
cated.  It  was  assumed  that  oiu-  Defense 
F~'tabli.s!  ment  would  follow  through  and 
in.Mire  t!ie  maintenance  of  a  program  of  In- 
f-rmati-n  and  education  which  would  rem- 
edy the  ^;laring  deficiencies  of  the  Korean 
war  It  is  now  clear  that  no  such  com- 
prehensive ind  effective  propram  has  been 
maintained  Indeed,  there  are  Indications 
frv)m  numerous  s  uu-ces  that  those  weak- 
nesses still  prevail  and.  In  many  cases,  are 
even  more  pronounced  than  they  were  8  to 
1 1   years  ago 

An  Air  Force  officer  who  served  on  the 
Advisory  C  ;mmlttee  on  Prisoners  of  War 
for  the  Serretary  of  Defense  has  expressed 
this  r  mrrrn  over  inaction  on  the  commlt- 
tees  re-oni:nendatlons:  "Once  the  docu- 
mi'iits  were  signed  and  proclaimed,  they 
were  til^d  away,  then  that  was  the  end  of 
Them  I  licver  thought  It  possible.  The 
program  that  was  to  restore  American 
st.imlna  and  teach  our  forces  to  understand 
the  wiles  of  communism  has  been  sabo- 
taeed  ' 

There  Is  no  indication  that  any  serious  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  Impress  commanders 
at  all  levels  with  either  the  necessity  for 
miintalnint  T I  &  E.  programs,  with  the 
needs  of  service  personnel  for  training  In  our 
'^y.'-tem  of  government  and  the  nature  of  the 
Communist  menace.  There  has  been  little, 
If  any,  emphrtfls  on  the  moet  Imperative  need, 
a  strong  sense  of  Individual  responsibility. 

My  .-studies  have  revealed  only  slight  efforts 
to  acquaint  troop  commanders  with  the  ma- 
t-erlals  and  devices  available  for  use  In  con- 
duiting  TI  &.  E  programs.  Prom  a  review 
of  TI  &  E  materials  made  available,  one 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  De- 
fense Department  has  been  reticent  In  facing 
up  to  the  problem  of  brainwashing  tech- 
nujues  In  fact.  It  is  easy  to  conclude  that 
the  word  "brainwashing"  la  consciously 
avoided. 


In  a  recent  speech,  Vice  Adm.  Robert  B. 
Plrle  gave  good  evidence  on  the  Job  that 
needs  to  be  done  on  T.I.  &  E.  programs  with 
these  remarks:  "Here  are  some  statist  cs 
about  the  present  day  enlisted  recruits  re- 
vealed by  a  recent  Marine  Corps  survey,  a 
survey  of  the  highly  motivated  type  of  young 
American  who  volunteers  for  the  rigors  of 
Marine  Ckjrps  recruit  training.  Only  half  of 
the  boys  recruited  can  make  a  rational  ex- 
planation of  the  meaning  of  the  Fourth  of 
July.  Only  a  pitiful  small  number  of  them 
can  make  an  Intelligent  discrimination 
among  the  Constitution,  the  BUI  of  Rights, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  fact, 
only  one  out  of  three  knows  which  came 
first,  the  Declaration  of  Indep)endence  or  the 
Constitution.  Only  1  in  10  can  give  a 
reasonable  comparison  between  the  basic 
characteristics  of  communism  and  the  op- 
poelte  concepts  of  our  free  system  of  govern- 
ment." 

With  Defense  Department  leadership  giv- 
ing the  impression  of  discotuaglng  efforts  to 
alert  the  American  public  and  troops  on  the 
many  facets  of  the  Communist  threat  It  Is 
easy  to  understand  why  otir  T.I.  &  E.  pro- 
grams are  mostly  Impotent  and  are  rarely 
pursued  by  commanders  with  vigor  and  ef- 
fectiveness. After  all,  the  T.I.  &  E.  programs 
are  diluted  by  such  actions  of  censorship  and 
suppression  and  by  the  official  reluctance  to 
face  up  rquarely  to  our  proven  vulnerability 
to  brainwashing  techniques  and  gullibility 
to  Communist  propaganda. 

MrZZLING        THE        MlLrTARY    -CFNSORSHIP        OF 

Speeches    Reveals   Lack   of   Savvt   Abox.-t 

Reds— VII 

(By  US   Sen.Ttor  Strom  Tjjirmond) 

Censorship  is  a  serious  matter  which  Is 
antagonistic  to  the  American  concept  of  so- 
ciety. Even  in  the  area  where  security  re- 
quirements make  some  of  It  essential,  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  the  cen- 
sorship not  be  c.ipriclous  or  excessive.  It  Is 
also  necessary  for  military  personnel  to  re- 
frain from  speaking  In  official  statements 
contrary  to  foreign  policy,  against  national 
policy,  and  engaging  In  partisan  political 
matters. 

It  Is  essential  that  foreign  policy  not  be 
so  broadly  Interpreted  In  applying  censor- 
ship as  to  prevent  statements  being  made 
on  any  subject  which,  regardless  of  by  whom 
made,  might  conceivably  Influence  a  person 
In  his  thinking  on  foreign  peoples  or  na- 
tions or  our  relations  with  them.  Such  an 
Interpretation  leads  to  a  complete  gag. 

Certainly  our  military  leaders  should  not 
be  prohibited  from  speaking  on  the  subject 
of  communism.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  says  that 
communism  should  not  be  a  controversial 
subject.  In  fact,  he  has  repeatedly  warned 
that  we  need  to  know  more  about  commu- 
nism. Oiu-  military  people  should  know  the 
enemy  better  than  any  other  group,  for  It  Is 
most  essential  to  their  profession. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  developed 
an  Increasingly  strict  pattern  of  censorship 
of  all  statements  of  military  personnel.  The 
following  are  examples  of  the  typ>e  state- 
ments deleted  from  proposed  speeches: 

1.  Communist  conspiracy  directed  toward 
absolute  domination  of  the  world. 

2,  Soviet  Inflltratlon  menacing  this  Nation 
and  extending  throughout  far  corners  of  the 
globe. 

3    The  steady  advance  of  communism. 

4.  The  Communist  challenge. 

5.  Insidious  Ideology  of  world  communism. 

6.  Nothing  has  happened  to  indicate  that 
the  goals  of  International  communism  have 
changed. 

This  pattern  of  censoring  out  penetrating 
phrases  on  communism  is  relatively  consist- 
ent wherever  such  material  is  submitted  and 
is  performed  usually  by  State  Dep.irtment 
personnel.  There  appears  to  be  complete 
consistency  In  the  deletion  of  any  use  of  the 
words  "victory"  or  "war." 


Indeed,  these  are  carried  to  rather  ridicu- 
lous extremes.  In  a  speech  of  a  technical 
nature,  an  officer  proposed  to  use  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "The  X-15  Is  the  'Man  of 
War'  of  the  stable  of  research  aircraft  to- 
day." The  phrase  was  deleted,  and  the  cen- 
sor wrote  in  the  margin:  "Let's  use  another 
steed — Zev,  Ga^llant  Fox,  etc.,  but  not  this 
one." 

These  are  a  few  indications  of  our  secret 
no-win  strategy  for  fighting  the  cold  war. 

Mr,  Khrushchev  comes  In  for  special  "kid- 
glove"  treatment  by  the  State  Department. 
A  mention  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  banging  his 
shoe  on  the  table  In  the  U.N.  was  blue- 
penciled.  Also  censored  was  his  oft-quoted 
remark  that  "we  will  bury  you."  The  censor 
wrote  in:  "He  has  denied  that  he  meant  thi.-, 
literally," 

In  appearances  before  Congress,  military 
personnel  must  be  permitted  to  speak  with- 
out restrictions.  I  have  found,  however,  that 
a  high-ranking  officer's  remarks  were  heavily 
censored  In  giving  testimony  to  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Similar  censorship  has  taken  place  In 
service  Journals  which  disclaim  any  connec- 
tion with  national  policy  and  which  require 
free  exchange  of  Ideas  to  promote  profes- 
sional proficiency.  Even  articles  by  civil- 
ians outside  the  Defense  Establishment  who 
contribute  articles  are  censored. 

The  Defense  Department's  answer  to  criti- 
cism of  such  censorship  Is  that  extra  care 
is  needed  during  periods  of  "sensitive  nego- 
tiations." In  a  speech  on  September  18.  I 
analyzed  censored  Items  and  dates  and  re- 
futed this  contention  by  showing  that  such 
Items  were  deleted  fairly  consistently  during 
the  year,  particularly  when  we  were  not 
negotiating    with    the    Communists. 

Such  a  policy  should  be  exposed  and 
changed.  It  reflects  an  abysmal  ignorance 
of  communism  and  Communist  methods. 
Communist  tactics  do  not  change  or  react 
according  to  the  words  sp>oken  by  our  own 
people  or  leaders.  If  It  suits  the  Commu- 
nist purpose  to  negotiate — and  they  have 
been  much  more  successful  In  this  area  than 
we  have — they  will  negotiate  even  if  we  spit 
in  their  faces.  If  they  do  not  Intend  to  nego- 
tiate, no  sweet  words  from  Western  official- 
dom will  Induce  them  to  negotiate.  The 
Communists  react  only  to  raw  power,  never 
to  words. 


Muzzling  the  Militaby — In  Conclusion: 
Why  Not  Givi:  the  People  the  Facts 
ABotrr   Communism? — 'VIII 

( By  U.S.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  ) 

The  instances  of  censorship  of  speeches 
and  service  Journals,  Inadequacies  of  troop 
Information  and  education  programs,  and 
discouragements  of  cold  war  seminars,  if  ex- 
amined in  the  context  of  the  single,  specific 
Instance,  might  In  many  cases  appear  to 
have  no  far-reaching  consequences.  The 
sum  total  of  all  these,  however,  builds  up  to 
a  definite  pattern.  When  considered  in  Its 
entirety,  this  matter  goes  to  the  heart  of  our 
ability  to  survive  as  a  nation  against  the 
threat  of  International  communism. 

Make  no  mistake,  It  Is  communism  which 
Is  our  enemy.  Its  threat  has  many  facets- 
military,  political,  economic,  psychological, 
diplomatic,  subversive.  Its  aim  is  domina- 
tion of  the  world  under  a  totalitarian  rule 
which  will  seek  to  reduce  all  people  to  ore 
level,  pegged  to  the  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator. Communism  recognizes  no  god  ex- 
cept materialism  and  the  worship  of  man. 
Even  man,  however,  has  been  relegated  to 
the  status  of  an  animal.  To  the  dedicated 
Communist,  everything  was  formed  by  acci- 
dent, not  by  divine  design  of  a  Supreme 
Being. 

In  less  than  half  a  century  a  small  band 
of  dedicated  Communists  has  extended  its 
control  from  Petrograd  to  many  parts  of  the 
world.  They  now  control  26  percent  of  the 
world's    land   mass    and    36   percent    of    the 
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world's  population.  Since  World  Wax  II.  15 
countrlM  and  900  mlllloa  people  have  gone 
belilnd  the  Iron  Curtain.  Thia  enemy  U  In 
dead  earnest.  How  much  more  proof  do  we 
XMsed? 

XX  Mr.  Khrushchev  were  asked  what  has 
helped  the  Communists  most  In  their  thus 
lar  successful  drive  to  conununlze  the  world. 
no  doubt  he  would  answer:  American  apathy. 
lack  of  knowledge  of  our  operations  and 
goals,  and — above  all — refusal  to  believe  th^t 
we  mean  what  we  have  said  and  written  f  >r 
years. 

World  communism  has  made  Its  biggest 
gains  through  use  of  the  powerful  art  of 
psychological  warfare  and  propaganda.  Un- 
fortunately, many  Americana  have  bought 
the  Soviet  line  that  since  we  cant  beat  them 
we  should  Join  their  world  revolution.  Too 
many  times  we  have  fallen  for  the  Red  line 
and  later  translated  It  Into  our  own  national 
policies. 

In  a  recent  appearance  on  "Meet  Uie 
Press."  former  CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles 
warned  that  too  often  the  Soviet  line  had 
been  picked  up  and  parroted  by  various  of 
the  news  media  In  this  country.  Mr.  Dulles. 
by  the  way.  Is  no  conservative,  no  extreme 
rlghtwlnger  or  fanatic. 

The  Communist  Line  against  antlcommu- 
lilsn\  in  America  specifically  had  its  origin  in 
Moscow  in  the  Communist  manifesto  of  De- 
cember 5.  1960.  In  part  this  mauiresro 
stated:  "To  eflectlvely  defend  the  Interests 
of  the  working  people,  maintain  peace  and 
realize  the  Socialist  Ideals  of  the  Wurlclnt; 
class,  It  Is  Indispensable  to  wage  a  resolute 
struggle  against  anticommunism — tliat 
poisoned  weapon  which  the  bourgeoisie  uses 
to  fence  off  the  masses  from  socialism  " 

Gus  Hall,  secretary  general  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.,  took  his  cue  frim  thi.s 
meeting.  He  laid  down  the  line  of  atUick 
against  military  antl-Cooununlst  statements 
and  seminars  In  a  policy  statement  In  the 
Wor'ter.  In  a  subsequent  Interpretative  arti- 
cle, a  Communist  writer  said  Hall  meant  that 
an  alliance  must  be  formed  against  the 
antl-Communlsts,  Into  which  even  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  must  be  brought. 

Another  C<jmmunlst  publication.  Political 
Affairs.  In  Its  December  issue,  gloats  that 
the  party  has  pressured  the  administration 
Into  attacks  on  the  ultrarlghtists.  in  which 
description  they  Include  the  mllitary-ln- 
du8'ri.»l  complex. 

These  are  f.icts — facts  that  the  American 
people  must  have,  regardless  of  where  the 
chips  may  fill.  Censorship  and  suppression 
shield  behind  a  smokescreen  of  civilian  con- 
trol policies  on  which  the  American  people 
have  too  few  facts.  If  these  policies — among 
them  the  no-wln  strategy  and  democratic 
socialism — cannot  stand  the  spotlight  of 
public  attention  and  discussion,  then  they 
should  be  rejected. 

The  Investigation  Into  muzzling  our  mili- 
tary leaders  will  be  a  good  one  which  will 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. As  the  assigned  advocate  on  the  sub- 
committee in  this  Investigation.  I  shall  be 
fair,  factual,  but  unrelenting  I  ho{>e  every 
American  will  follow  these  hearings  with  In- 
terest and  objectivity. 


HENRY  FORD  II  ON  TRADE— A  BUSI- 
NESS LEADER  SPEAKS  IN  THE 
PUBUC  INTEREST 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  Pre.sident.  the  long 
expt'cted,  creat  debate  on  U  S.  trade 
policy  has  begun.  In  Congress  and  Its 
committees,  in  the  Nation,  and  in  lands 
overseas  the  debate  Is  rising.  The  cen- 
tral is.sue  of  the  debate  is  .sometimes 
obscured  by  the  data  presented  and  by 
the  Interests  represented.  The  central 
l."wue  ts  the  survival  of  fret^dom  in  our 
time. 


A  most  remarkable  contribution  to  the 
debate  has  been  made  by  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  businessmen,  Henry 
Ford  n.  In  an  address  before  the  Adver- 
tising Council,  at  the  Waldorf,  in  New 
York,  on  January  17.  1962,  Mr.  Ford 
made  what  I  think  Is,  for  American  busi- 
ness leaders,  a  historic  speech  with  re- 
spect to  business  in  the  public  interest 
and  what  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of 
business  leaders  toward  the  expan.sion  of 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  Mr. 
Ford's  address  is  replete  with  statements 
so  significant  at)Out  the  enormously  con- 
structive role  that  the  business  commu- 
nity can  take  in  the  .struggle  for  freedom 
through  its  position  in  the  trade  debate. 

Pointing  to  what  i.s  at  stake  in  this 
great  debate,  Mr  Ford  .said: 

I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  tills  Is 
lur  national  destiny:  to  engage  In  friendly 
and  mu:u:illy  bcneflci.il  comnierce  with  the 
outer  world,  to  help  other  countries  toward 
their  ecoiMmlc  goals,  to  share  in  their  prog- 
re. ,s,  not  us  c.ipit,uist  or  coli  nial  exp".  -iters, 
but  as  Working  partners  who  resi>t(.t  and 
understand    their    needs. 

He  said  further: 

The  dream  and  the  reality  of  Americas 
rule  in  an  exp.mdlng  free  world  economy  is 
perhaps  the  brlghest  dream  on  our  horlz<jn. 
We  must  not  dim  It  now  by  .i  fe.irful.  c.ire- 
les.s.  or  cynical  resfxjnse  to  our  short-range 
dl.liculties.  We  must  embrace  this  gre.it 
challenge  to  our  strength  and  our  im.igiiia- 
tlon  and  give  it  everythliig  we; e  got. 

What  do  we  have  to  work  with''  To 
start,  we  have  the  mdu.strialized  nations 
of  the  Atlantic  Community,  with  an  an- 
nual product  approaching  $1  trillion. 

T' •tjether.  we  can.  If  we  will,  ea^Uy  uut- 
perf>  rm  communli.m  on  the  economic  front. 
T  )  the  extent  that  the  United  States  and 
tlie  European  market6  a.'e  broui^ht  together. 
and  later  llr^ked  with  the  comir.g  markets 
of  the  emerging  natl.i;*  the  while  free  wurld 
win  benefit — with  accelerated  economic 
growth,  greater  pro<luctlve  efficiency,  ht>;her 
empl  >ymeiit  and  faster-rising  l:\lng  stand- 
ards. 

What  are  some  of  the  hard  realities 
with  which  we  must  deal? 

I,  for  one.  would  like  to  see  us  gel  back 
from  Europe  some  of  the  cne-slded  conces- 
sions that  we  made  at  a  time  when  they 
were  In  desperate  need  We  should  realize 
that  llberalizang  trade  alone  will  not  auto- 
matically produce  a  whopping  export  sur- 
plus and  magically  solve  all  our  problems 
If  we  are  to  get  the  maxlmimi  n.ilional 
benefit  from  expanded  trade,  we  must  keep 
our  costs  competitive. 

Labor  and  management  action  and  co- 
operation are  vitally  needed  in  thus  field. 
I-Xirther.  Mr  Ford  said: 

On  the  s\ibject  of  commercial  relation.^, 
T  want  to  point  out  that  t:\rl?Ts  are  only  one 
of  many  mean.s  of  limiting  conip*'tltlon 
Some  people  seem  to  feel  that  you  can  be 
liberal  on  tariff  policy  and  protectionist  on 
other  m.itters  1  nientl'  ii  this  because  there 
h.vi  been  »<ime  evidence  that  a  new  pr"ter- 
tionl.sm  Is  rearing  its  ugly  head  al<'ng  the 
New  Frontier 

Thl.s  new  pr' 'tectlonlsm  would  arttr.c.iny 
restrict  and  direct  the  outflow  of  dollars  by 
discouraging  private  investment  abroad. 

Mr   Ford  point-s  out  that: 

•America's  export  surplu.ses  have  been 
greatest  where  our  Invcstmeiit  Is  greatest, 
and  that  America's  annu.il  In'Hjnie  from  In- 
vestment has  regularly  e.tceeded  Its  outflow. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  Mr.  Ford's 
address  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RicoHD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
Text  or  RtMAaKS  by  Henry  Ford  II.  Chais- 

MAN      or      THE      BOAXD.      FOBD      MOTOK      CO., 

AT  THE  20rH  Annivebsast  Dikkxh  of  thk 
AovERTiiiiNo      Council.      WALOoar-AsTORiA 

HoTEi..  New  Yoek  Crrv.  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary   17.    1962 

I  wint  to  thank  Mr.  McElroy  for  his 
much- tf>o-generou3  comments,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Advertising  Council  for  the 
e<iuallv  undeserved  honor  they  have  be- 
stowed upon  me  this  evening. 

When  Mr  Bristol  sucsrcsted  I  might  like  to 
d!:  cu  s  our  t:.ide  relations  with  the  Euro- 
pe .m  economic  cnimuTiity.  1  had  a  sneaking 
suspicion  he  w;is  thinking  of  the  adminis- 
tration's new  tarlJT  proposals.  While  I  was 
trving  to  dro.im  'ip  .\  graceful  way  around 
this  one.  I  recalled  a  recent  event  &t  Ford 
i>f  Ciermanv — tiie  that  reminded  me.  most 
emphatically,  that  there  are  few  things  of 
d  -eper  concern  to  American  business  today 
trum  this  whole  Luupean  unification  move- 
u;'  nt. 

What  happe:ied  at  Cologne  was  nothing 
spectuculur  in  I'iclf.  Some  Italian  em- 
ployees at  the  plant  wanted  to  get  home  to 
Italy  for  Christmas.  A  quick  count  re- 
veiiled  that  there  were  not  100  or  600.  but 
more  thin  2.700  Ifallans  employed  there, 
and  speclttl  trains  had  to  be  scheduled  to 
handle  the  load 

It  was  u  small  thir.g.  but  significant  one 
of  thousands  of  events  i>ccurrlng  dally  In 
Europe  that  add  up  t<i  something  Incred- 
llile— the  bei^lnnmg  of  the  fulfillment  of  the 
uioplan  vision  of  Jean  Monnet  and  others: 
the  unU'.i^atloU  of  Eiirupe. 

Who  could  have  believed.  10  or  15  years 
ago.  that  Europe  would  ever  move  so  far 
toward  econom.lc  and  political  unity;  that 
good  will  and  sanity  could  so  triumph  over 
natlonall.sm  and  ancient  rivalries;  that  eco- 
nomic commonsense  could  wtn  out  over 
Europe's  traditional   protectionism? 

With  England's  decision  to  Join  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market,  an  economically  uni- 
fied Europe  becomes  a  strong  probability. 
Many  serious  problems  remain  to  be  solved. 
But  the  unification  movement  now  has  a 
force  and  logic  of  Its  own  that  Is  almost 
unstopp.ible 

Through  much  of  Western  Europe  there 
Is  already  a  quickening  flow  of  capital,  goods, 
and  labor  Employment  shortaifes  and  sur- 
plu.ses  are  esislng  Standards  of  living  are 
rising  as  productivity  Increases.  Prosperity 
Is  on  the  march.  This  Is  the  beginning  of 
what.  In  a  decade  or  two,  could  bo  the 
worlds  greatest  single  market,  surpassing 
even  the  United  States. 

European  Integration  means  a  radical  al- 
teration In  the  world  economic  power 
b. dance-  und  a  m.ijur  gain  for  our  side  In 
the  economic  cold  war.  Unified  Europe  aiid 
the  United  States  t<'>gether  account  for  a 
major  share  of  the  world's  production  of 
goods  and  services.  Together,  we  can.  If  we 
will,  easily  ou'perform  communism  on  the 
economic  front. 

Equally  Imp.jrtant,  Europe's  integration 
promises  to  biKiet  the  fiow  of  trade  and  com- 
merce throughout  the  world.  To  the  extent 
that  the  US  and  the  E\iropean  markets  are 
brought  to<?ether.  and  later  linked  with  the 
coming  markets  of  the  emerging  nations,  the 
whole  free  world  will  benefit — with  acceler- 
ated economic  growth,  creater  productive  ef- 
ficiency, higher  employment,  and  faster  ris- 
ing llMng  standards. 

This  peaceful  Europe, ui  revolution  has  Im- 
mediiite  meaning  for  ail  of  us.  It  Is  not  re- 
mote. It  already  affects  Uie  lives  of  all 
Americans — the  kinds  of  JoIjs  they  have  and 
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the  prices  they  pay  for  most  things  they  buy. 
It  will  affect  them  more  and  more  In  the 
(\iture.  It  presents  us  with  immediate  op- 
p  irtunltles  and  with  problems  demanding 
action  now. 

Basically,  we  must  now  decide  whether  we 
move  iiggresslvely  to  strengthen  our  com- 
mercial relationships  with  Europe,  or  sit  back 
on  our  status  quo  and  watch  the  rest  of 
the  world  go  by 

We  have  little  real  choice 

Europe  united  Is  a  far  more  formidable 
force  In  every  respect  than  Europe  divided. 
Its  power  In  dealing  with  other  great 
powers — ourselves  Included — Is  growing  fast. 
If  the  United  States  Is  to  be  Influential  In 
the  economic,  political,  and  military  deci- 
sions of  Europe  It  must  become  a  near  p.art- 
ner  In  European  affairs,  not  a  distant  cousin. 
Our  relations  with  Europe  are  changing  from 
day  to  day,  and  this  change  commands  at- 
tention. 

If  we  want  to  assure  the  best  use  of  Amer- 
ican und  European  resources  In  the  economic 
development  of  Asia.  Latin  America,  and 
Africa,  If  we  want  to  be  In  a  jxwltlon  to 
It;f1uence  the  external  tariff  and  other  com- 
mercial policies  of  a  united  Europe,  we  must 
be  cloyely  engaged  with  Europe  and  Europe's 
afT.iirs      We  cant  do  It  at  arms  length. 

Furthermore.  If  we  want  Ui  share  In  this 
great  and  fastest  growing  of  all  markets,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  work  and  fight  for  our 
sh.ire 

Trade  patterns  are  being  set  that  will  af- 
fect our  mutual  commercial  and  political 
relationships  perhaps  for  vears  to  come  Our 
Influence  In  Europe  will  be  directly  increased 
or  diminished  by  the  course  we  now  take  In 
our  commercial  policy 

We  will  not  achieve  closer  commercial  ties 
with  Europe  by  speeches  or  pious  protests. 
We  can  achieve  It  only  by  hard,  practical 
da\ -to-day  negotiation  of  tariffs  and  of 
1  ther  elements  affecting  our  trade  with 
Europe. 

Basically,  the  administration  must  have 
from  the  Congress  a  mandate  to  go  all  out 
to  minimize  Europe's  external  trade  barriers. 
and  It  must  be  empowered  to  bargain  ef- 
fectively It  must  have  far  greater  freedom 
than  the  present  law  provides — freedom  to 
wheel  and  deal,  to  offer  concessions  to  get 
concessions 

Existing  authority  to  trade  In  this  manner 
was  Just  about  exhausted  by  the  tariff 
negotiations  Just  completed  with  the  six- 
member  European  Common  Market.  Theee 
negotiations,  as  far  as  they  went,  appear  to 
offer  promise  of  some  gain — and  more  to 
come— for  U.S.  Industry  It  Is  In  our  in- 
terest to  pursue  such  negotiations  on  an  even 
bigger  and  broader  scale. 

If  our  decision  Is  to  seek  a  closer  rela- 
tionship, and  I  think  It  must  be,  then  we 
Come  to  the  specific  and  practical  question: 
What  kind  of  commercial  policy  Is  required 
for  the  Job' 

As  a  matter  both  of  Justice  and  of  political 
reall.sm.  I  think  a  liberalized  trade  program 
nuisi  contain  an  effective,  clean  and  simple 
mechanism  that  will  rationally  protest  Amer- 
ican institutions  against  cruel  punishment 
by  imporu.  but  will  not  be  so  broad  or  looee 
.ts  to  undermine  the  larger  purpose  of  the 
program  or  to  Insulate  the  American  economy 
.'r..m   the  disc'pllnes  of  competition. 

I.  for  one,  would  like  to  see  us  get  back 
from  Europe  some  of  the  one-sided  conces- 
sions that  we  made  at  a  time  when  they 
were  In  desperate  need. 

I  have  suggested  In  the  past  that  the  U.S. 
tariff  on  Imported  automobiles  be  elimi- 
nated Today,  I  would  ask  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  much  higher  tariffs,  quotas,  use 
taxes  license  fees,  and  other  devices  that 
virtually  exclude  U.S.  automobiles  from 
niany  European  countries.  They  are  un- 
justifiable and  Inconsistent  with  the  whole 
new  direction  In  European  trade. 

It  Is  high  time,  too.  that  similar  barriers 
to  other  American  consumer  and  Industrial 


products  be  lifted.  As  the  world's  most  ef- 
ficient producer,  by  far,  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, we  should  strongly  encourage  our 
friends  In  Europe  and  elsewhere  to  share  In 
our  abundance. 

Let's  also  make  sure  that  our  textile  Eind 
chemical  products  are  not  excluded  by  tar- 
iffs from  countries  whose  like  products  have 
relatively  free  access  to  our  own  market. 
And  at  the  same  time,  let  us  not,  as  In  the 
past,  burden  the  competitive  position  of  our 
textile  Industry  by  charging  domestic  pro- 
ducers 8>4  cents  more  per  pound  for  U.S. 
cotton  t\3an  we  charge  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

Almost  10  years  ago  I  made  a  speech 
beamed  to  American  business  In  which  I 
said:  'The  free  world  can't  trade  on  a  one- 
way street."  I  say  today,  this  time  not  alone 
to  businessmen,  but  to  our  Government  ne- 
gotiators and  to  our  friends  and  competitors 
abroad.  "America  cant  trade  on  a  one-way 
street.     Let's  make   It  really  reciprocal." 

We  should  realize,  however,  that  liberaliz- 
ing trade  alone  will  not  automatically  pro- 
duce a  whopping  export  surplus  and  magi- 
cally solve  all  our  problems.  If  we  are  to 
get  the  maximum  national  benefit  from  ex- 
panded trade,  we  must  keep  our  costs  com- 
petitive An  effective  commercial  program 
therefore  requires  action  by  Industry  and 
labor  to  get  costs  more  In  line  with  those 
of  Europe. 

In  the  present  circumstances,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  do  this  in  all  commodities. 
If  we  earnestly  try,  however.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  will  do  well  enough,  on  balance,  at 
least  to  hold  our  own 

On  this  subject  of  commercial  relations,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  tariffs  are  only  one 
of  many  means  of  limiting  competition. 
Some  people  seem  to  think  you  can  be  liberal 
on  tariff  policy  and  protectionist  In  other 
matters.  I  mention  this  because  there  has 
been  some  evidence  that  a  new  protection- 
ism Is  rearing  Its  urgly  head  along  the  New 
Frontier. 

This  new  protectionism  would  artificially 
restrict  and  direct  the  outflow  of  dollars  by 
discouraging  private  Investment  abroad. 

The  new  protectionist  says  that  foreign  In- 
vestment, particularly  In  Industrially  mature 
areas,  means  exporting  Jobs  a  phrase  bor- 
rowed from  protectionist  union  circles. 
Such  talk  gives  comfort  only  to  the  enemies 
of  liberal  trade.  It  will  be  hard,  I  fear,  to 
rally  eager  support  for  a  program  that  ap- 
pears to  be  half  protectionist,  half  free. 

Any  effort  to  liberalize  trade  presents  di- 
lemmas to  the  Government,  as  well  as  to 
Industries  facing  important  competition. 
We  now  have,  for  example,  areas  of  chronic 
unemployment,  Fome  of  them  In  Industrial 
areas  affected  by  Imports.  We  have  rising 
wage  costs  at  home  and  competition  from 
Increasingly  efllclent  producers  abroad.  Fur- 
ther confusing  the  issue  Is  the  recurrent  pay- 
ment problem  that  now  and  then  threatens 
a  run  on  our  gold  reserve,  and  a  possible 
monetary  crisis. 

In  such  circumstances  It  Is  natural  to  seek 
a  villain,  on  whom  to  blame  all  the  coun- 
try's troubles.  A  politically  tempting  target 
Is  offered  by  American  Investments  abroad. 
They  have  been  rather  broadly  pictured  to 
the  public  as  tax  havens — a  term  that 
properly  applies  only  to  a  small  i>ercentage 
of  such  private  Investment.  Blocking  off 
capital  Investment — particularly  In  Europe — 
might  temporarily  ease  the  payments  prob- 
lem, but  In  the  long  run,  it  would  make  It 
worse. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  earnings  would  be 
affected  by  some  of  the  measures  proposed, 
and  pKJsslbly  that  fact  affects  my  objectivity. 
But  I  am  certain  that  restricting  the  free 
flow  of  productive  capital  Investment  Is  bad 
economic  policy,  directly  opposed  to  otir 
deei>est  national  Interests.  This  Is  not  the 
way  to  solve  recurrent  balance  of  payments 
(jr  chronic  vmemployment  problems. 


I  particularly  question  a  recent  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  tax  foreign  income  at  the 
source.  Such  a  move  would  immediately 
put  many  American  Investments  abroad  at  a 
serious  competitive  disadvantage  vls-a-vls 
other  foreign  investors.  It  would  establish 
a  revolutionary  tax  principle  of  unpredict- 
able consequences.  It  Involves  a  far-rang- 
ing change  in  law  to  achieve  a  short-term 
result.  In  short.  It  Is  a  tortuous  means  of 
achieving  a  bad  end. 

It  is  bad  economics  because,  among  other 
reasons.  It  Ignores  the  fact  that,  historically, 
America's  export  surpluses  have  been  great- 
est where  our  Investment  Is  greatest,  and 
that  America's  annual  Income  trom  Invest- 
ment has  reg'ilarly  exceeded  Its  outflow 

To  give  an  example,  since  the  start  of  1950 
Ford  Motor  Co.'s  transactions  alone  have 
brought  a  net  plus  contribution  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  of  about  $2  billion. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  Ford  Motor 
Co ,  but  to  point  out  that  those  who 
would  Impede  the  natural  flow  of  foreign 
Investment  seem  to  miss  completely  the 
nature  of  the  opportunity  that  lies  before 
us.  I  believe  that  our  foreign  Investmenu 
will  add  to — not  subtract  from — the  Jobs  we 
can  offer  to  American  workers. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  America  is  a  great 
consumer  of  goods,  and  an  even  greater  pro- 
ducer of  goods.  Europe  Is  a  great  producer 
of  goods,  but  potentially  an  even  greater 
consumer  of  goods.  Bring  these  two  equa- 
tions together  in  an  Intimate  trading  rela- 
tionship, and  what  do  they  add  up  to? 

In  my  book,  they  add  up  to  a  very  ad- 
vantageous situation  for  the  United  States, 
its  Industry,  Its  agriculture,  its  employment, 
as  well  as  for  the  broader  Interests  of  the 
free  world.  They  do,  that  Is,  If  we  can  in- 
crease our  foreign  Investment  as  well  as  our 
two-way  trade. 

Of  what  does  an  Intimate  trading  rela- 
tionship consist?  It  is  not  Just  an  exchange 
of  finished  goods,  but  a  constant  two-way 
flow  of  raw  or  semifinished  goods,  parts  and 
components.  It  consists  also  of  the  freest 
exchange  possible  not  merely  of  goods  and 
agricultures,  but  also  of  capital,  technology 
and  people. 

Those  who  say  that  Investing  capital 
abroad  is  the  same  thing  as  exporting  Jobs 
assume  that  the  capital  would  otherwise 
have  been  Invested  at  home.  This  is  not  a 
tenable  assumption.  Etomestlc  or  foreign 
Investment  is  limited  not  only  by  availability 
of  capital,  but  also  by  the  attractiveness  of 
Incentives  to  Invest.  Foreign  Investment  Is 
a  necessary  and  desirable  factor  In  a  solid 
International  trading  relationship. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  International 
sourclng. 

To  give  Just  one  example.  Ford  of  Ger- 
many recently  placed  a  substantial  order  for 
shock  absorbers  made  by  an  American  firm- 
Monroe  Auto  Equipment  Co.  If  there 
were  no  Ford  of  Germany,  It  Is  probable  that 
there  would  have  l>een  no  sale  of  these 
American-made  shock  absorbers  in  Germany. 

American  Industry  and  European  Industry 
must,  and  I  am  certain  will.  Increasingly 
source  abroad  and  shop  the  world  for  the 
most  economical  values  not  only  In  finished 
products  but.  Just  as  Importantly,  in  paru, 
materials  and  accessories.  Today,  for  almost 
the  first  time.  U.S.  automotive  suppliers  are 
intensively  studying  the  export  markets  to 
see  If  they  can't  sell  parts,  bits  or  pieces,  sub- 
tissemblles  or  components  to  Japanese  or 
European  or  Latin  American  auto  manufac- 
turers. 

If  we  keep  ourselves  competitive  in  world 
markets,  we  have  everything  to  gain  from  se- 
lective International  sourclng.  The  power- 
ful demands  of  growth  markets  abroad  can 
and  should  mean  net  added  sales,  added  Jobs 
and  added  profits  for  American  business  for 
many  years  to  come. 

By  the  same  token,  what  U.S.  Industry  buys 
abroad  may  also  be  helpful  to  the  American 
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economy  la  nvany  lastaiices.  iinporting  a 
low-ms-r,  part  tr  comp<3nent  may  malce  U 
p<Misit)ie  to  manuiacture  la  our  cuuatry  a 
complete  product  that  otherwise  would  hdve 
to  be  protlucecl  abroad,  or  not  at  ail  In  sucU 
cases.  lm[X)rts  actually  crente  J.  bs 

I  have  thus  far  emp!;a.si/eU  thp  rt-'A-  >rtU 
U)  be  achieved  from  a  g^'^i'ik?  fxchan^"-  of 
capitiil  goi-Kls,  services,  and  lev;ani.;L>gy  Ai'.h 
Euro^)*-*  fast-grMwin>;  market.  This  market 
Is  dwarfed,  however  by  the  potentials  of 
Latin  America.   Asia,  and   Africa 

Anurica  has  a  tremendous  mission  to  per- 
form m  this  .-.econd  half  of  the  :iOth  century. 
It  IS  'o  Join  with  Western  Europe  in  export- 
ing to  these  areas  a  new,  ruber,  more  pro- 
ductive and  m<ire  secure  way  of  life  To- 
gether we  could  not  begin  U>  produce  the 
goods,  the  tools,  the  fiKidstutts  that  would 
quench  the  desires  ni  these  vast  marKets, 
even  if  they  had  the  means  to  buy  all  they 
needed 

Our  role  i-s  to  help  tticni  build  as  qukkly 
us  possible  a  base  from  which  they  can  begia 
U)  supply  their  owa  needs  Our  <reat  oppor- 
tunity IS  to  so  a,ssist  m  this  process  that  we 
shall  benefit  both  frcjm  the  f>iUtical  sta- 
bility that  will  emerge  and  from  the  tre- 
mendou.-^  capacity  to  consume  that  must  in- 
evitably be  generated  It  Is  another  example 
of  that  happy  process  known  as  duing  well 
by  doing  i;o<xl  " 

As  these  nations  prosi)er.  If  we  have  earned 
our  welcome  there  by  solid  ct)ntnbutlona  to 
local  progres.-*,  America  can  be  kept  busy  for 
years  to  come  Just  meeting  their  demands 
for  the  thlng.s  they  want  to  buy  from  us 

I  am  profijundly  convinced  that  this  is  our 
nation. il  economic  destiny  to  engage  in 
friend: V  and  mutually  beneficial  commerce 
with  the  outer  world,  to  help  other  countries 
toward  their  economic  gi>a;s,  uj  sh.ire  In  their 
progress  not  as  capitalist  or  colonial  ex- 
ploUern  but  as  working  partners  who  respect 
and  understand  their  needs. 

We  will  do  these  things  best  and  quickest 
If  pri-.ale  capital  la  left  free  to  pursue  Its 
natur.il  course  la  seeking  the  most  ad',  an- 
tageoua  investment  opportunities  We  will 
do  them  best  by  encouraging  the  ualflcatU'ii 
rather  th.iii  compartmentaluarion  of  world 
niarkc- 

The  dre.im  .ind  the  reality  i-f  Amerlc.i's 
role  m  an  expanding  free  world  economy  Is 
perhaps  the  brightest  dream  on  our  horizon 
We  mu-st  not  dim  It  now  by  a  fearful,  care- 
less, or  cynical  response  to  our  short-range 
difficulties  We  must  embrace  this  great 
challenge  to  our  strength  and  t)ur  Imagina- 
tion and  give  It  everything  we've  g')t. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  CXJi.DWATER 
HEFORE  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL 
C'DMMnTEE 

Mr.  OOI.D WATER  Mr.  Pie.sidont,  I 
a.sk  unanimou.s  con.sfnt  to  have  priiUed 
in  tiie  Rei ord  at  thi.s  point  ai  a  part  of 
my  remaik.s  an  address  delivertd  by  me 
befur*'  the'  Republican  National  Cuninnt- 
tff  mt-ttiT'..  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla  .  on 
Jari'iaiy  U.  1962. 

There  beiii'.'  nn  obifciuin  thi^  address 
was  ordort-d  to  be  pMiittd  :;i  the  Record, 
a.s  follows : 

Address  lit  .-itNAroR  CJoldwateb 

I  d:dn  t  a--ik  ffT  a  head  count  when  I 
entered  th.s  rixjm — besides  most  of  the  sta- 
tisticians are  working  for  the  New  Frontier 
Their  assignment  Is  to  make  2  and  2  equal 
6— »o  I  don't  kn<iw  precisely  how  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
axe  assembled  her*  today. 

At  most,  including  State  chairmen  who 
are  also  members  of  the  national  commit- 
tee. I  .-uspcct  the  figure  would  not  exceed 
\ih  To  you.  who  are  Republican  national 
Committeemen  and  national  oommliteewom- 


en    and    Republican    State    chairmen,    I    ac- 
knowledge my   indebtedness. 

The  fii'Ure  of  the  Republic  hangs  In  the 
balance  for  freedom  la  in  danger  And  if 
freedom  Is  to  be  preserved  and  tlie  Republic 
<-.inrinued.  the  Republican  Party  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  only  political  instrument  which 
can  accomplish  that  objective. 

You  who  are  assembled  here  In  this  open- 
ing month  of  the  1962  election  year  are  chal- 
lenged by  an  awesome  responsibility.  We 
who  are  your  elected  representatives  in  Con- 
gress share  that  burden,  but  you  are  the 
field  commanders  on  the  hrlng  line.  Your 
decisions,  your  dedication,  your  efTorts.  wlU 
In  this  year  of  decision  give  this  Nation  new 
hope  if  you  succeed — if  you  fall,  men  of 
good  conscience  across  this  land  will  read 
In  your  failure  a  lessening  of  liberty,  a  dim- 
inution of  freedom 

President  Kennedy  and  the  spokesmen  of 
the  New  Frontier  have.  In  recent  weeks,  sug- 
Ke!.ted  that  this  Nation  haa  lost  Its  purpose. 
that  we  are  unsure  of  our  natl<jnal  goal,  tliat 
we  are  torn  wtth  disunity  and  Internal 
strife,  that  we  are  no  longer  the  stiirltual 
descendants  and  the  sons  of  liberty  who 
brought  forth  uptm  this  continent  a  new 
nation. 

Now,  to  my  mind.  It  is  not  at  all  remark- 
able that  the  New  Frontier  chorus  should  be 
chanting  this  dirge  of  defeat.  For  I  must 
reluctantly  confess  that  In  the  past  12 
months  little  has  been  done  to  lead  this  Na- 
tion forward,  to  emphasize  the  national  goal. 
Confusion  and  Indecision  and  expediency 
have,  to  this  date,  become  the  Identifying 
characteristics  (.f  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. 

The  brave,  bold  rhetoric  of  the  Ne»  Fron- 
tier—the mai?nincent  phr.ises — atand  naked 
and  shivering  The  young  men  who  prom- 
ised to  lead  us  forward  on  a  dead  run  have 
been  running  In  circles  The  transfusion 
just  didn't  take  The  tired  old  panaceas  of 
the  depression  thirties  deopite  their  chrome 
>.rnanien'..t.  area  t  working  any  Ix-ttrr  tod.iy 
th.in  when  thev  were  first  tried 

Uehcit  spending,  goveramenral  aul.s  t  > 
this  and  that  have  a  't  cured  the  p.itien: 
The  new  Uxik  la  foreign  policy  the  bold  new 
look,  resulted  first  la  the  loss  of  l.do8.  and 
this  h.is  been  f  lilowed  by  the  tr.iglc  act  of 
indecision  whuh  doomed  the  uprising  In 
Cuba  to  failure  the  Presidents  first  attempt 
at  person.il  dip!  'm.iry  with  Khrushchev,  the 
tr.tgic  in'ervention  m  K.itanga.  and  the  rev- 
elation that  t;ie  United  Nations  was  totiilly 
inadequate  to  halt  the  takeover  of  (ioa  by 
the  armies  of  that  great  pacifl.st  neutralist. 
Mr.  Nehru 

The  Berlin  crisis  Is  over  Khrushchev  pre- 
sented the  world  with  a  fait  accompli  when 
he  w.ts  allowed  t..)  build  the  solid  wall  And 
anything  which  now  may  be  negotiated  will 
t>e  nu-aiuaglcss 

Uussia  resumed  Its  nuclear  testing  and  re- 
vealed what  some  of  us  had  believed  all 
iilong— that  Russia  had  never.  In  fact, 
stopped  nuclear  experimentation,  and  never 
Intended  to  do  sa. 

These  are  not  pleasant  memories  I  have 
recalled.  Yet  I  suggest  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
view our  failures  if  we  are  to  adopt  a  i>ollcy 
which  will  reverse  the  flow  of  world  eveaU 
and  lead  ultimately  to  a  victory  for  freedom. 
If  It  Is  true  that  our  Nation  has  lost  its 
national  purpose — Is  no  longer  sure  of  Ita 
national  goals — then  you  and  I  share  a  part 
of  the  blame  for  this  dismal  truth  As 
architects  of  the  policy  of  the  Republican 
Party  we  should  face  the  past  without  bitter- 
ness and  without  any  attempt  to  point  our 
finger  in  denunciation  at  the  party  which 
now  controls  the  administration  of  the 
United  States 

J.ick  Kennedy  wus  elected  President  by  a 
popular  margin  of  less  than  200  OX)  votes, 
and  this  Nation  through  lis  representative 
form    of    government   still    mu.'t    re  tic  it    the 


tiUnking  and    iiif   .tbpiraiiuns   of   a  majoriiy 
of  the  Ameruati  f>copie. 

ITiere  Is  little  profit  to  be  made  from  name 
calling  or  from  attempting  to  Cast  the  blame 
for  all  past  mistakes  on  the  present  ad- 
mlnlstratlon  or  on  those  presei-.tly  la  con- 
trol uf  the  Demircalic  Party 

We  have  not  come  together  a*  a  corps  oi 
nvtlical  examiners  a&seiuiilcd  la  the  morgue 
to  determine  why  tlie  p.. 'lent  has  died 

We  are,  I  suggest,  reti'iired  to  oiler  to  tl.e 
people  of  this  Nation.  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat alike,  a  philosophy  and  a  program  which 
will  succcaefuUy  correct  the  errors  of  the 
past  and  provide  a  valid  basis  for  new  ho|)e 
and  ultimately  satisfy  the  aspirations  ■  ! 
mankind  to  be  free 

Let  us  then  turn  to  an  exanilnati'  t.  r 
the  Republican  Party-of  ourselves  -  'jf  our 
own  f.iilures  and  of  the  opportunities  n.^i 
available  to  vis  for  redressing  ilio  errors  (d 
the  past 

I,  for  one.  am  sick  ui.d  tued  of  hearing 
this  party  de»crlbe<l  la  hyphenated  lan- 
guage. We  are  the  Ja\  its-Republicans,  and 
the  RiHrkefeller-Repubih  lias,  aad  the  Mid- 
west-Republicans, and  the  M<<lerii-Repub- 
llcans.  Aad  when  our  detr.ictors  are  in  a 
partlcul.irly  vengeful  mix>d  th.ev  descr.lK- 
some    of    us    as    Goldwater-Republlcaas 

My  friends,  if  It  Is  fair  to  claim  that  the 
Democratic  Party  is  schi/old.  torn  by  Inter- 
nal dis.sensloa.  struggling  to  find  a  middle 
w.iy  between  the  ext.-^emes  (  f  Hiui.Rr  H 
HiMi'HRtY  ar.d  H.arry  Ki.ooo  Btrd.  It  Is  aN.j 
f.ilr  to  say  the  Republican  Party  has  failed  to 
present  to  this  Nation  a  solid  political  organ- 
i/ation  unequivocally  committed  to  an  ea.'-..\ 
definable  political    phil  is,.phy 

.Sin.i'.l     Wonder     the     N.itlon     la     confised 
yia.ill    wonder   people    ask    themseUes    Wb.it 
shovild  we  do'     Where  should  we  turn''     II    •*• 
do  we  find  the  answer  ' 

I  am  not  so  nal\e  as  to  believe  that  anv 
word.i  of  mine  will  be  so  compelling  as  to 
cause  any  of  you  to  alter  the  p.irtlcular 
viewpoint  you  brought  t<.>  thla  conference 
Yet  I  am  Ijold  enough  to  suggest  that  if  the 
Republic.in  P.irty  la  to  serve  the  Nation.  If 
coi.stitution.il  government  la  to  survive,  if 
free  enterprise  is  to  continue  to  provide  u- 
with  adequate  goods  and  services,  It  is  first 
recjuired  that  this  political  inatrument  In 
wh  se  service  we  have  enlisted,  accept  and 
then  articulate  with  boldness  and  vigor  a 
poUih  al  phll  It,,  pliy  so  easily  iinderBt'K>d.  so 
crystal  clear  la  all  Its  maalfesfatlona  as  to 
permit  the  American  people  to  recognize 
us  for  what  we  trvily  are 

You  don't  like  the  term  "conservati-.  e  ' 
because,  you  say.  It  carries  with  It  the  de- 
llberatlvely  fostered  connotation  of  pinch - 
fist  moneybags  flKli'ini?  selfishly  to  main- 
tain  a  pofiition  of  [)rr.  liege  aad   power' 

You  don't  like  the  term  '  lilwral  '  becan--'' 
it  stigge.sta  reckless  experlrtientatlon  and 
utter  disregard  of  the  lessons  of  the  past' 

My  friends.  It  Is  not  necessary  for  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  qualify  its  basic  phllosophv 
with  either  of  these  descriptive  limiting 
terms.  The  Republc.ia  Party  always  has 
been  and  I  pray  alw.iys  will  be  a  group  of 
men  and  women  who  are  determined  tri  pre- 
serve all  that  is  good  in  the  past,  rejei  t  al! 
that  has  been  proven  of  little  value,  mo-.  :i:g 
forward  with  strength  and  determination  to 
create  a  better  world  tomorrow. 

Republicans  are  opposed  to  socialism  and 
so.  indeed,  are  the  majority  of  the  pcoj'Ie 
of  the  United  States 

Republicans  h.ive  reverence  for  the  Con- 
stitution and  so.  Indeed,  does  the  niajonty 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Republicans  recognize  that  as  gijvcrament.< 
increase  In  size  and  cost  the  sovcrel>;nty  ol 
the  Individual  is  diminished  and  there  de- 
velops a  dangerous  concentratUjii  of  pov^cr 
in  the  hands  of  governinent.  And  fo.  Indeed 
does  the  majority  uf  the  people  if  Uie  Ui.itid 
States. 
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Republicans  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  created  to  'form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  Justice.  Insure  domestic 
tranquility,  provide  fur  the  conimou  defense, 
promote  the  >:eaeral  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  pos- 
terity." And  1  would  suggest  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  accept 
this  language  fr^.m  the  pre. liable  to  the 
Constitution  as  an  adequate  description  of 
what  they  desiic  la  the  hederal  Ciiveramcnt. 

If  qualifying  descriptive  terms  are  re- 
quired, then  I  Would  su^;g(sl  tin  Reiiubllcin 
Party  has  been,  aad  will.  I  h  jie,  cuatimie 
to  be.   a   conservative    pel. tic, il    instrument. 

Abraliam  Lincoln  chose  to  be  called  a 
coiifcrvatlve. 

Rcactlonnry?  Clinging  to  the  status  quo? 
Incapable  of  forward  movement?  Unre- 
sponsive to  the  ncptls  c^f  the  peojjie.  you  fu? 

Abraham  Lincoln  held  the  Nation  to^tether 
during  that  period  of  great  agony  when  we. 
as  a  people,  moved  to  redress  the  m' ral 
wrong  of  hunnn  Rhivery  But  more  th.in 
this.  Congress  In  Lincoln  s  first  term  estab- 
lished the  Dcjmrrment  of  Ai-'rlcultiire, 
adopted  the  Homestead  Act.  passed  the  Mor- 
rill Act.  donating  I.md  for  agricultural  and 
mechanical  arts  colleges  aad  voted  aid  f  >r 
a   traascontinental   railroad 

Insensitive  to  civil  rif;hts''  Unwilling  to 
practice  the  equalry  we  jircaih^  Ls  that 
what  they  s.iy?  Under  the  ndinlnl.«tration 
of  Andrew  Johnsc  n  the  Republican  Congress 
submitted  to  States  the  14th  amendment 
for  the  protection  of  Negr-i  riglrs  and  the 
15th 

President  Gr.mt  resi.'ted  the  infl.itionlsts 
of  his  day  and  rt  es'.iblislied  the  Integrity  of 
the  currency.  By  1R82  Reptibllcnn  adminis- 
tration had  paid  off  the  war  debt,  crc.ited 
In  the  Trc.is'ary  a  surplus  of  more  th.Tii  H45 
million,  and  cut  the  !>'>;, ige  r;itc  on  letters 
from  3  to  2  cents 

It  w.\8  under  a  Republican  Prrsiilcnt  ntid 
a  Republican  admit. istrntli-n  that  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act  became  law  Interested 
In  only  preser\  Ing  economic  privilege,  are 
we' 

Under  Rcpublic.Tn  President  McKinley  we 
iticcessfullv  prorecu'ed  the  open-dc'or  pcillcy 
for  Chin. I  .ind  addi  d  immeasurably  to  world 
trade. 

Under  The  .d,. re  R,  »..--ev  fit  th""-?  were  pros- 
ecutions of  big-tausine.-*  ni'^nopc^Ues  tinder 
the  Sherm.in  Anti-Trust  Act.  Some  of  the 
corporate  giants  were  forced  to  dissolve 
The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
was  established  The  Fixxl  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration was  created  Meat  Inspection 
became  a  Feeler. tl  futictlon  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  Forest  Service  were 
brought  Into  being  B.ickward  are  we'' 
Mossbacks''  .Afraid  of  change'  Unwilling 
to  move  forward'' 

Under  The'xlore  Ro,*e\e!t  v^c  huilt  the 
Panama  Canal  and  successfully  negotiated 
a  peacefxii  settlement  of  the  Rir  «  t- Japanese 
W.'ir 

Under  Re;nibl!caa  President  Taft  the 
amendnieiit  was  pa.ssed  aiithorlriag  direct 
election  <if  ."^nators  and  a  separ:<te  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  was  created  I  might  remind 
you  th.Tt  la  the  area  of  Intormt.onal  affairs 
It  WfiS  a  Republican,  Cnlvin  Cixilidge.  who. 
when  the  negotiations  over  limitations  of 
naval  armamen's  dc;\dk>cked.  gtive  the  order 
for  Incre.i.'sed  naval  buildins:.  functioning 
Bs  a  Pres!dei;t  properly  sh  'uld  to  provide  for 
the  conimon  defcn.'-f 

It  was  under  CooIidi,'e  that  the  Railway 
L.Tbor  Act  w.is  pa.'-sod  Antilabor,  are  we? 
Always  wrmtlng  to  go  bark  to  'lie  prior  cen- 
tury? 

Herbert  Hoover  became  the  victim  of  the 
great  depres.slon  and  the  special  victim  of 
an  opp<..>-iti,,n  party  wiilch  would  not  sup- 
port ,iny  of  his  well-grounded  prnpcisals  for 
reform  Hie  Hoover  proposals  to  reform 
banking  the  l.s.sue  of  new  securities,  the  reg- 
ulation of  i^.jwcr  companies,  aad  the  revision 
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of  railway  regulations  were  all  blocked  by 
the  unreasoning  opposition  of  Democrats  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  Taxes  were  cut, 
business  improved,  disastrous  war  la  Korea 
was  ended  and  a  sort  of  fitful  uneasy  peace 
Was  maintained  throughout  Hie  world. 

In  Uie  101  years  since  Abraliam  Lincoln 
was  elected  Republican  Presidents  have  oc- 
cupied the  White  House  64  years;  aad  Demo- 
crat Presidents  only  a  total  of  37  years. 

And  I  suggest  to  you  that  those  64  years 
of  Republican  leadership  saw  this  Nation 
in  every  area  wliere  men  desire  progress  out- 
strip all  the  other  peoples  of  this  eiu-th 
tmtil  today  we  have  become  the  greatest  mili- 
Uiry  and  Industrial  power  in  the  world,  en- 
joying a  stand. ird  of  living  which  exceeds 
that  of  the  people  of  any  other  nation  on 
earth.  With  the  exception  of  our  armed 
miervcn.iion  to  free  the  Cuban  people,  these 
64  years  of  Republican  leadership  were 
years  of  peace. 

If  we  as  a  people  have  lost  sieht  of  our 
national  goal,  if  we  are  confused,  if  we  are 
floundering  aad  groping,  might  we  not  find 
an  explanation  for  thl.s  confusion  in  the 
two-f.^ced  Images  both  national  parties  hive 
jiresented  at  the  jjolls  in  recent  years? 

Is  It  not  possible  that  we  can  recognize 
In  the  defeat  of  I'.iGO  that  we  failed  not  be- 
cause we  were  Republicans,  bvit  because  we 
were  not  Republican  enough? 

You  men  aad  women  who  live  aad  work 
with  this  par'y  In  the  precincts  and  polling 
places  where  political  declsior.s  are  made 
muFt  remember  the  great  glow  of  confidence 
shared  by  almost  every  o:ie  In  this  land  when 
President  Elsenhower  was  elected  la  1952. 

And  what  of  1954?  Had  the  Republican 
enthusiasm  lessened''  Is  that  why  we  lost 
In  the  congressional  biclections?  And  did 
you  hear  the  voices  I  heard  In  195«  when  we 
again  lost  seats  in  the  Congress?  Voices 
sajlng.  "You  can't  tell  niuch  dltlerence.  We 
thought  there  would  be  some  gre.'it  changes 
made  In  1952. "■ 

Did  you  hear  those  v  ices?  I  heard  them 
and  I  have  felt  the  frustration  over  our  fail- 
ure t  )  merit  the  continued  confidence  of 
those  voters  who  rejected  the  Truman  ad- 
mliustration  because  they  were  tired  of  ex- 
perimentation and  tinkering  and  excessive 
spending  and  growing  bureaucracy 

Some  25  years  ago  In  Phoenix,  Ariz  ,  an 
enterprising  Dutchman  opened  a  French 
restaurant  at  a  downtown  hotel.  The  cook- 
ing was  delightful,  the  salads  were  magnif- 
icent, and  printed  across  the  top  of  every 
menu  In  bold  letters  were  these  words: 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  little  garlic." 

My  friends,  in  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Government  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  little 
socialization;  no  such  thing  as  a  little  sub- 
sidy; no  such  thing  as  a  little  control:  no 
such  thing  as  a  little  direction.  For  these 
things  feed  on  themselves  and  grow  without 
nourishment  and  produce  $90  billion 
budgets.  Federal  farm  programs  that  don't 
work,  and  all  sorts  of  well-motivated  inno- 
vations which  provide  special  advantage  to 
selected  beneficiaries. 

Let's  reject  the  hyphenated  definitions  and 
tinite  as  Republicans  in  the  tradition  of  the 
party  which  has  brought  to  this  Nation  its 
gre.itest  achievement-'^. 

You  ask  me  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  Republican  Party,  as  I  see  it,  and  the 
group  presently  in  control  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress?  Let  me  spell  it 
out  for  you.  We  divide  on  our  vinderstand- 
Ing  of  tlie  nature  of  man  and  the  possibility 
of  his  perfectability. 

We  Republicans  believe  that  men  and 
women  should  be  given  an  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity to  be  responsible  for  the  development 
and  utilization  of  their  own  abilities.  We 
believe  that  as  men  and  women  become  more 
responsible  and  more  competent,  they  must 


perforce  become  more  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  their  fellows  and  thus  a  better  scKlety  i5 
produced. 

It  is  my  opinion  those  currently  in  c_;:- 
trol  of  the  administration  and  the'  Congress 
confidently  t)elieve  that  it  Is  possible  to  per- 
fect man  in  the  mass  by  emplojing  st.itu'e 
law.  subsidy,  controls,  arid  artificial  stinr.il..- 
tion.  Theirs  is  a  from-the-top-down  ph:l-s- 
ophy;  ours  is  from  the  Individual  up.  For 
they  see  man  in  groups  and  classes  and  com- 
pr.nent  parts  of  a  highly  organized  skiUfullv 
directed  productive  industrial  complex;  while 
we  see  man  as  a  unique,  important,  slcnif- 
icant.  individual  personality— a  child  of  God 
who  1.S  not  to  be  treated  as  a  member  of  .1 
class,  or  described  as  a  group,  responsible  *o 
his  fellow  man  on  a  personal,  individual 
basis. 

The  existing  imperfections  of  man  .are  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  misery  in  our  world 
today.  And  if  the  purpose  of  government  i.? 
to  serve  man,  then  it  is  surely  first  required 
that  government  achieve  an' adequate  un- 
aerstandlng  of  the  nature  of  man. 

The  Congress  car.  enact  a  thousand  l.iws. 
but  the.se  laws  will  not  make  men  ju.'^t  or 
peaceful  or  wise  or  good  or  kind  or  produc- 
tive. Tlie  government  can  confi.scate  all  the 
treasures  of  the  rich  and  distribute  them 
equally  to  the  poor,  but  this  will  not  wipe 
out  poverty  or  misery. 

History  is  filled  with  examples  of  from- 
the-top-down  social  experimentation,  and  I 
suggest  these  pages  are  written  In  failure 
Yet  there  has  been  progress  and  this  prog- 
ress has  come  as  a  result  of  the  Indi  vidua  Is 
instinctive  outreach  for  that  which  is  noble 
and  good. 

And  I  say  to  you  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
government  to  create  and  maintain  a  cli- 
mate where  individual  responalbllity  Is  de- 
manded, where  the  rights  of  others  are  re- 
spected, and  the  needs  of  others  recognized 
nut  by  exercising  the  compulsive  power  o! 
the  omnipotent  state,  but  by  fulfilling  our 
personal  obligations. 

Liberty  and  freedom  are  Indivisible.  I 
have  approved  on  numerous  public  Deci- 
sions the  Presidents  statement  In  South 
America  where  he  Insisted  that  the  people 
enjoy  the  ownership  of  private  proper! v, 
Man  cannot  be  free  unless  their  property 
rights  are  protected,  and  the  three  essen- 
tials for  freedom  are  life,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty. 

And  if  by  this  time  some  voice  Is  raised 
in  this  audience  to  challenge  me  and  to  say — 
"What  you  have  been  expressing  here.  Barrt. 
what  you've  been  talking  about  Is  nothing 
more  than  the  basic  philosophical  premires 
of  the  conservative  political  thinker." 

And  to  that  charge  I  must  say  yes.  Yes. 
that's  what  I've  been  talking  about.  If  a 
label  is  necessary,  use  a  label.  For  all  that 
I've  been  truly  voicing  is  my  understanding 
of  the  performance  record  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

Are  we  not  ready  now  to  again  fly  thnt 
banner?  Should  we  not  in  this  year  once 
again  raise  that  flag  and  march  proudly  for- 
ward trusting  in  the  truth  of  our  faith,  proud 
in  the  achievements  it  has  brought  to  this 
society,  confident  that  the  people  of  America 
in  their  good  Judgment  will  recognize  that 
this  is  truly  freedom's  flag?  That  this  is 
the  goal — one  nation  under  God,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all. 

Ft;r  freedom's  take  I  urge  you  to  search 
your  conscience,  to  review  the  events  of  the 
past  50  years,  to  examine  your  own  concept 
of  the  nature  of  man.  to  resolve  that  this  Re- 
publican Party  of  yours  shall.  In  the  year 
1062.  become  a  political  Instrument  clearly 
recognizable  as  something  apart  and  different 
from  that  collection  of  promises  and  pana- 
ceas which  parades  across  the  scene  behind 
the  Democrat  donkey. 

Preserving  and  zealously  protecting  all 
that  Is  good  in  the  past,  rejecting  all  thnt 
which   has  been   proved  to  be  of  no  lastir.g 
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value,  moving  forward  with  courage  and 
charity  to  provide  for  the  people  of  thU  Na- 
tion a  government  determined  to  deliver  an 
equality  of  opportunity  at  the  same  time 
equally  determined  not  to  penalize  Initiative 
and  ability. 

A  nation  whoae  goal  la  not  security  or 
proaperlty  or  peace  at  any  price,  but  a  na- 
tion determined  to  provide  for  each  citizen  a 
maximum  of  freedom  of  choice  and  to  re- 
quire from  each  citizen  the  acceptance  of 
the  proud  obligation*  of  freedom  A  nation 
not  afraid  of  victory,  a  nation  strong  In  Us 
moral  belief,  equal  to  any  sacrifice  required 
for  maintenance  of  freedom. 

In  those  dark  days  when  there  was  doubt 
the  gentlemen  at  Philadelphia  could  ever 
agree  on  the  form  our  national  government 
waa  to  take.  George  Washington  spoke  these 
words  If  to  please  the  people  we  offer  what 
we  ourselves  disapprove,  how  can  we  after- 
ward defend  our  work?  Let  us  raise  a  stand- 
ard to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can  re- 
pair     The  event  Is  In  the  hands  of  God   ' 

I  thank  you 


LACK  OP  PLANNING  AND  OVERALL 
PURPOSE  IN  GOVERNMENT  FIS- 
CAL  AND   MONETARY   POLICY 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnt<?d 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  excerpts  from  an  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  National  Re- 
tail Merchants  Association  in  New  York 
City  on  January  11,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Among  the  foremost  problems  faced  by 
American  business  interests  today  la  the  lack 
of  planning  and  overall  purpose  In  Govern- 
ment fiscal  and  monetary  policy  At  a  time 
when  our  continued  world  leadership  may 
well  be  at  stake,  we  are  following  a  make- 
shift course  which  seeks  to  remedy  one 
economic  HI  without  regard  to  others  which 
it  compounds.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Gov- 
ernment professes  great  concern  for  expan- 
sion of  the  economic  system  to  provide  a 
growth  rate  which  will  take  up  unemploy- 
ment slack  and  provide  greater  tax  revenues; 
on  the  other  hand.  It  Ignores  the  need  for 
fundamental  reforms  and  Indulges  In  piece- 
meal monetary  expediencies  which  will  re- 
sult In  a  contraction  of  business 

On  one  hand  It  pushes  through  an  In- 
crease m  the  minimum  wage  structure;  on 
the  other.  It  urges  business  to  hold  down 
prices  to  prevent  further  Inflationary  pres- 
sures On  one  hand.  It  proposes  balancing 
the  national  budget,  on  the  other  hand.  It 
proposes  a  vast  schedule  of  new  Government 
spending  projects  which  would  make  svich 
a  balance  lnip<).<!Slble  to  maintain 

Now  there  Is  nothing  particularly  new 
about  the  nimlnlstratlon  attempting  to  be 
all  things  to  all  economic  groups  But  there 
Is  a  new  motivation  discernible  In  recent 
months,  and  that  Is  the  necessity  for  the 
Goverimient  to  assume  a  certain  economic 
p<jsture  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  nations 
This  more  than  anything  else,  is  responsible 
for  the  present  llpservlce  being  accorded  by 
the  administration  to  such  I'.ems  of  fiscal 
responsibility  as  a  balanced  budget  Cer- 
tainly, even  the  mention  of  a  balanced 
budget  signifies  some  kind  of  a  change  In 
thinking  Let  me  remind  you  that  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  Budget  Director 
David  Bell  told  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee that  a  consistent  effort  to  balance 
the  national  budget  would  not  oi.ly  be  dltTl- 

suit    but    positively    harmful       He    s.iid    th.it 

budget  deficit*  for  2  years  are  clciirly  essen- 
tial to  economic  recovery  and  tint  it  would 


be  a  serious  error  to  reject  public  spending 
programs  simply   because   we   cannot   aflord 

them 

But  that  was  before  tlie  concern  of  foreign 
governments  over  the  continued  soundness 
of  the  American  dollar  was  adequately  felt. 
Now,  Interestingly  enough,  this  oversea  con- 
cern Is  beginning  to  have  an  effect  on  Gov- 
ernment thinking  that  all  the  warnings 
voiced  on  the  drmiestlc  front  failed  U3  pro- 
duce In  other  words,  the  admlnLstratlons 
casual  attitude  toward  Inflation  is  not 
shared  by  other  Cf)untrles  whose  m  netary 
systems  are  tied  to  ours  They  are  deeply 
worried  and  they  aren't  at  all  timid  abt^ut 
letting  us  know  It  For  example.  It  Is  now 
an  open  secret  that  Treasury  Secretary  Dil- 
lon had  to  promise  England  and  Prance  that 
the  administration  would  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  1963  If  the  Cnlted  States 
was  to  receive  help  from  abroad  on  Its  bal- 
ance-of-paynier.tfl  problem 

Now  frcjm  present  indications  It  appears 
likely  that  the  administration  will  offer  a 
balanced  bud.?et  oi  some  $93  blUlim  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963  But.  It  Is  also  apparent 
that  this  will  be  a  reluctant  Kesture  predi- 
cated on  Continued  economic  gplns  and 
greatly    increased   G  >vernnient    revenues 

In  other  wcjrds.  it  will  not  be  the  deter- 
mined, austerity-type  budget  balancing  that 
is  sorely  needed  ^)  get  this  country  back 
on  a  sound  fiscal  footing  and  attack  the 
fundamental  weaknesses  In  our  economic 
system  Admlnl8tra*l>>n  backers  already  are 
explaining  that  the  President  Is  not  com- 
mitted to  a  balanced  budget  at  all  costs, 
that  any  numl^er  of  clrcumstiuices  could 
arise  to  warrant  further  deficit  financing. 
etc  In  fact.  I  have  no  hesitancy  at  pre- 
dicting that  the  Kennedy  administration 
will  wind  up  with  a  deficit  In  1963  regard- 
less ot  what  kind  of  a  tally  sheet  It  presenU 
in  budgetary  form  ti)  the  Congress  To 
balance  the  national  budget  at  approximately 
$93  billion  would  require  undiminished  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  Increased  tax  revenues 
of  some  110  billion  Any  kind  of  an  inter- 
ruption In  the  present  pace  of  our  economic 
system  -such  as.  say,  a  prolonged  steel  strike 
next  summer  would  throw  all  administra- 
tion estimates  Into  a  cocked  hat  Even 
without  such  an  interruption.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  New  Frontier's  penchant 
for  reckless  spending  will  present  the  Na- 
tion with  another  Federal  deficit  for  fiscal 
1963 

Now  as  I  have  pointed  out  the  Interna- 
tional concern  over  the  stability  of  the 
dollar  Is  forcing  the  administration  Into 
some  uncharacteristic  fiscal  and  monetary 
moves  One  of  these  was  the  recent  Govern- 
ment order  permitting  13.100  commercial 
banks  to  bcxist  Interest  payments  t<i  3'j  f)er- 
cent  on  all  savings  and  time  depx^lts  of  6 
months  or  more  and  to  4  percent  on  all  such 
deposits  left  In  the  banks  for  a  year  or 
more  This  was  required  to  help  our  big 
city  commercial  b.inks  hold  s.)me  $17  billion 
In  short-term  foreign  deposits  and.  conse- 
quently, buy  some  time  on  the  Kold  outflow 
problem  And  the  administration  had  to 
do  It  even  though  the  action  runs  counter 
ti)  the  Inflationary  ettsy  money  policies  with 
which  It  has  been  attempting  to  pr'.'mote 
ecoiKjmlc  (?rowth 

I'm  sure  I  don  t  have  to  tell  this  audience 
wh.it  this  disciplinary  action  dictated  by  the 
international  monetary  situation  will  mean 
to  Commercial  b,inks  which  do  not  specialize 
m  foreign  deposits  and  to  businessmen  who 
depend  up'in  such  institutions  for  loans 
The  action  will  benefit  the  thrifty  but  will 
also  increase  bunk  operating  costs  and  b<><>6t 
tl'e  interest  rates  on  buslne.ss  loan.s  und 
home  mortgages  It  will  also  put  a  d  imper 
on  retail  sales  and  sl^w  d^wn  ecunomlc 
activity  generally  throuKhout  the  United 
States  This  18  part  of  the  price  we  are  now 
beginning  to  pay  for  the  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility and  extravagance  of  the  past  three 
deiades 


The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  U  thi»:  We 
are  now  the  wcirlds  foremost  b&nker  and 
the  dollar  la  the  world's  principal  reserve 
currency  And  because  of  this,  we  cannot 
afford  even  a  little  additional  InfUtlon  with- 
out further  loss  of  gold  and  without  further 
weakening  of  our  International  position. 
This  Is  the  stark  fact  of  economic  life  which 
the  administration  Is  Just  beginning  to  grasp. 
The  situation  throughout  the  world,  where 
competitive  conditions  have  changed  radi- 
cally m  the  past  10  years,  la  now  such  that 
we  can  no  longer  fool  ourselves  Into  thlnk- 
lii,;  that  the  only  money  we  owe.  we  owe  to 
i>urs<-lves  and,  consequently,  we  can  go  on 
piling  up  one  national  deficit  on  another 

Inflation  is  now  a  worldwide  threat.  And 
It  Is  fully  evident  In  our  International  bal- 
ance of  payments,  in  the  Increased  competi- 
tion from  foreign  g<Hxis.  In  the  fear  of  other 
nations  over  the  continued  soundness  of  our 
currency 

But  even  so.  we  perhaps  have  never  been 
so  little  dUjxjsed  to  do  something  funda- 
mental and  liistlng  about  the  condition. 
Ht-re  Is  a  threat  which.  If  allowed  to  go  un- 
lei.ded  could  hand  international  communism 
a  flnal  victory  over  the  Western  Powers  with- 
out a  single  shot  being  flred.  Here  la  a 
threat  which  goes  to  the  very  roots  of  our 
strength,  to  the  ecwnomlc  foundations  of 
our  social.  p<jlltlcal  and  military  systems. 
But  here  also  is  a  threat  about  which  our 
Government  temporizes  In  deference  to  eco- 
nomic p<jlltlcal  promises 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  threat  of  Inflation 
adpfjuately.  the  admlnutratlon  must  adopt 
a  well-rounded  program  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary ref(jrm  which  takes  Into  consideration 
not  only  the  problem  of  our  International 
pi«ltion  but  also  the  problem  of  sxiatalned 
d>.imestlc  growth  In  this,  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary i)«)llcies  must  be  c<x>rdlnated  and  not 
allowed  to  wurk  at  cross-purposes  sis  they 
are  right  now  It  stands  to  reason  that  a 
tlKht -money  policy  can  be  nullified  by  budget 
deficits  And,  by  the  same  token.  It  is 
clear  that  a  firm  fiscal  policy  looking  to 
balanced  budgets  and  surpluses  can  do  no 
gt>od  If  steps  are  accompanied  by  irrespon- 
sible money   measures 

Now  there  Is  no  question  that  proper 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  are  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  price  stability.  But 
these  by  themselves,  will  not  be  enough 
Ui  meet  the  situation  unless  the  Govern- 
ment does  something  about  the  continuing 
demands  for  higher  and  higher  wages.  This 
wage  drive  Is  a  prime  factor  In  the  Infla- 
tionary problem.  Just  as  It  Is  In  the  prob- 
lem of  com{)etltlon  from  foreign  producers 
It  stands  to  reason  that  If  the  labor  unions 
continue  their  reckless  presstire.  this  Na- 
tl'in  Is  In  for  another  wage-price  spiral  and 
the  trouble  we  encounter  In  competing  with 
f.jrelgn  countries  will  deepen.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  these  days  from  administration 
forces  about  the  challenge  presented  by  the 
rise  of  the  C<immon  Market  In  Western 
Euroi^e  Well.  I  suggest  that  a  huge  part 
of  that  challenge  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  countries  of  the  Common  Market,  as 
well  AB  all  (jther  countries  with  whom  we  do 
business  have  wage  scales  far  below  those 
which  American  producers  must  meet  This 
is  a  problem  which  must  be  faced  realistically 
or  It  will  do  abs<jlutely  no  good  to  talk  of 
b.irgalnlng  with  the  Common  Market  on  a 
trafnc-reduclnk»  ba^is 

Ironically  enough,  the  latest  warning 
akjalnst  the  inflationary  threat  comes  from 
Harvard,  an  Institution  which  we  usually 
rt.'iK.'Clate  with  such  inflationary  policies  as 
c  .ruinuous  credit  expansion.  Increased  Gov- 
ernment spendliu?.  unbalanced  budgets  and 
chea;.  money  Tills  warning  was  voiced  by 
Gottfried  Haberler,  a  Harvard  professor. 
p.ust  president  of  the  International  Economic 
AhA. n-irtTi<.n  and  incoming  president  of  the 
American  Economic  Afsoclatlon  In  a  book- 
let     entitled      '  I:.fliiti on        Its      Causes      and 
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Cures."  Professor  Haberler  warns  of  the  con- 
sequences of  ctjntlnued  wage-push  Inflation. 
Here  Is  what  he  has  to  say: 

•  Unions  have  acquired  over  the  year 
iiiur.cr'  us  Immunities  and  exceptions  which 
(;o  for  beyond  anything  accorded  to  business 
iiiid  other  private  associations.  It  Is  dlfBcuIt 
fo  believe  that  legal  reforms  restorlnp  a  more 
balanced  power  equilibrium  between  the 
p.irtles  in  waKC  biiri;aln.s.  and  eliminating 
\i./leiue  and  other  ubu.'^c.s.  would  not  have 
some  effect  In  relieving  Inflationary  wage 
pressure 

Secondly,  and  probably  more  basic  and 
i:n}>i^rtant  than  legal  reform.  Is  a  ciiange  in 
t!.e  attitude  of  public  uplni'm  and  of  all 
brunches  of  the  Government.  It  should  be 
;v.sslble  to  arouse  public  opinion  to  the 
fl:insrers  of  wape  Inflation  and  to  bring  its 
weight  to  bear  on  unions  which  by  force  of 
crippllr.t:  ."^trike  and  IntlnUdatlon  Impose  In- 
llationary  wage  increases  rn  the  economy. 
I'hen  the  aroused  public  opinion  could  force 
the  Gi'verimient.  In  i'.s  executive  branch,  to 
jiick  up  S"n;p  cour.it,'e  '" 

But  de.«p!fe  this  warning  from  Harvard,  we 
see  little  indication  t<>d,»y  that  ofBclal  Wash- 
ington Is  picking  up  the  kind  of  courage 
which  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  problem. 
President  Kennedy  h.>»s  gently  suggetted  that 
It  might  be  a  go<xl  thing  for  unions  to  exer- 
cL'e  s.nne  restraint  In  their  future  wage  de- 
mrind."!,  but  this  h.-xs  been  forgotten  already 
.i:id  we  find  unions  striking  to  obtain  ^ 
20-hour  workweek. 

I  suggest  th.Tt  a  great  many  things  need 
to  be  d"ne  If  ve  are  to  hold  our  own  and 
pro>per  under  the  present  economic  condi- 
tions. Tliese  are  n^t  ea^y  things  th.it  can 
be  done  through  a  quick  overnight  order 
fnim  one  government  department  They  re- 
quire planning  and  owrdln.itlon  and  a  rigid 
adherence  to  sovmd  economic  and  fiscal 
tenet?". 

And  the  big  question  Is:  Will  the  admin- 
istration face  up  to  the  problem  and  follow 
the  course  of  respi.nslbillty  demanded  by 
the  economic  requirements  at  hjme  as  well 
as  conditions  throughout  tlie  free  world"" 
Or  win  It  attempt  something  else  by  which 
r.  hopes  to  continue  Its  p.jllcy  of  hea^■y  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  stiivc  ofT  the  threat 
of  a  depleted  g  'Id  supply  at  the  same  time? 

As  I  have  alre.uly  shown,  a  coIUiilon  Is  now 
taking  place  between  Internal  poHcles  of  In- 
flation and  exter:ia.l  requirements  for  sta- 
bility. It  Is  fair  to  say  Uiat  Uie  administra- 
tion is  faced  with  the  rapidly  growing 
dilemma  whtch  will  test  Its  beat  efforts  and 
set  the  future  economic  course  both  of  the 
United  St,itcs  and  the  entire  free  world. 

I  can't  emphasize  too  strongly  the  gravity 
of  this  sltuati.'n.  For.  if  the  adminlstrauon 
takes  tile  easy  way  out  and  continues  Its 
nauonal  policy  of  inilation.  It  will  be  forced 
t  ■  g  1  In  for  a  massive  progr.ixn  of  controls. 
It  »iU  be  required  to  push  for  wage  and 
price  Controls  at  h  >me  and  exchange  con- 
irvils  abroad  It  will  have  to  go  in  for  eco- 
nomic regsmenuillon  on  a  scale  never  before 
.iiftinpttd  in  the   United  States. 


DANGER  ON  THE  LEFT 

Mr  OOLDWATER  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  ihv  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  article  entitled  "Danger 
on  tlu'  Lc'ft,"  written  by  myself  and  pub- 
lished in  the  current  edition  of  the 
P:iturday  Evening  Post. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordorrd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  fo!!o\v.<: 

U.^^Gf.H  ON  THE  Left 

(By  Senator  Barrt  Gcldwater  i 

The  real   danger   to   our  country   in   these 

days  of  crisis  does  not  come  from  the  right 

side   of   the  political  spectrum,   but   from   a 


direction  more  clooely  alined  with  Commu- 
nist obJectlTes.  It  does  not  come  from  mili- 
tary commanders,  like  MaJ.  Oen.  Ed'Wln  A. 
Walker,  who  want  to  make  kmik  their  troope 
and  the  American  people  are  Informed  of  the 
true  nature  of  our  enemy,  but  from  forces 
which  wotild  deny  such  instruction.  It  does 
not  come  from  patriotic  Americans  who  wl&h 
to  remaizi  vigilant  to  the  threat  of  internal 
communism  and  to  Socialist  trends,  but  from 
people  who  would  blunt  that  vigilance . 

Today  a  great  many  military  officers,  or- 
ganizatloiu  and  Individuals  have  been 
alerted  by  events.  They  have  been  taught 
by  shocking  experience.  They  have  been 
goaded  by  official  Indifference  to  the  true 
dangers  which  face  us  In  a  particularly 
perilous  time. 

To  argue  that  our  troops  do  not  need 
ideological  Information  is  a  waste  of  time 
when  such  an  argument  le  presented  to  mili- 
tary commanders  who  remember  the  dis- 
graceful spectacle  of  American  soldiers 
embracing  comraucism  In  Korea.  It  is  point- 
less to  insist  that  there  is  no  threat  from 
domestic  Communists  when  the  audience  is 
made  up  of  people  who  remember  the  damage 
done  by  the  atomic  spy  rings — the  Alger 
Hisses,  the  Harry  Dexter  Whites,  the  Rosen- 
bergs, the  Puchs,  the  Sobels,  and  the  Green- 
glasses.  It  goes  against  the  American  grain 
to  be  told  that  there  is  no  Internal  threat 
from  communism  while  FBI  Chief  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  others  In  positions  to  know  tell 
us  otherwise. 

No;  I  believe  the  great  threat,  the  real 
danger  to  our  Nation,  to  otir  way  of  life  and 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world 
comes  from  the  leftists  in  our  midst  who 
even  today  counsel  a  soft  attitude  toward 
communism,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  believe  It  comes  from  the  muddleheaded 
do-gooders,  from  the  Intellectual  theorists, 
from  the  appeasers  and  the  accommodators. 
from  the  professional  collaborationists  and 
pacifists.  It  comes  from  organizations  like 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  whose 
1961  policy  statement  reads  like  a  brief  for 
Red  China  and  Castro's  Cuba,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  would  like 
Americans  to  think  that  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Committee  and  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  are  more  danger- 
ous than  Soviet  espionage   agents. 

I  feel  we  have  here  both  a  right  and  a  duty 
to  question  the  Influence  wielded  by  the 
radical  leftists  ADA  in  the  councils  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  According  to  newspaper 
accounts,  this  strange  organization  has  no 
less  than  37  members  in  key  policymaking 
positions  of  the  New  Frontier — despite  the 
fact  that  its  nationwide  membership  is  less 
than  50,000.  As  Robert  T.  Hartmann,  writ- 
ing In  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  puts  it: 

"When  any  14-year-old  organization  num- 
bering no  more  than  50,000  citizens,  with  a 
budget  of  less  than  $200,000  a  year,  regarded 
as  an  albatross  by  many  Democrats  and  as 
anathema  by  most  Republicans,  holding  no 
I  O  U  from  the  presidential  winner  for  his 
nomination — when  such  an  organization  can 
staff  a  new  administration  with  3  White 
House  aids.  3  Cabinet  officers,  and  31  key 
administrators  In  vital  areas  of  finance,  labor, 
civil  rights,  public  works,  power,  housing. 
and  foreign  p>olicy.  It  Is  worth  looking  Into." 

And  looking  into  this  organization,  we 
find  that  In  1961  It  called  for  total  dlsam[ia- 
ment  under  United  Nations  controls,  the  in- 
clusion of  Red  China  In  nuclear  talks,  an 
Immediate  start  on  negotiations  for  U.S. 
recognition  of  Red  China  and  the  latter 
country's  admission  to  the  United  Nations 
as  China  with  a  Security  Council  veto,  and 
a  plebiscite  on  Formosan  Independence  or 
reunion  with  Red  China.  We  also  find  that 
ADA  advocates  removal  of  all  U.S.  trade  and 
passport  barriers  with  Red  China,  wants  less 
stress  on  military  aid  for  free  Asia,  urges  a 
neutral  Laos  as  part  of  a  buffer  zone. 

People  who  suggest  such  actions  would  let 
us  lose  the  global  struggle  by  default.     It  Is 


the  leftists  In  our  midst  who  rigorously  op- 
pose any  use  of  force,  or  any  show  of  strength 
In  a  conflict  where  our  antagonist  under- 
stands only  the  element  of  power.  These 
leftists  support  an  intense  Internationalist 
propaganda  Line  which  downgrades  Ameri- 
can patriotism  as  something  smacking  of  iso- 
lationism and  foreign -policy  adolescence. 
We  are  told  by  none  other  than  Senator  J 
W'lijJAM  FuLBRiGHT,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  that  the  vic- 
tories of  our  early  history — the  victories  won 
by  determined,  hardbitten  men  against 
Btuf>endous  odds,  were  products  of  our  reck- 
less youth  when  we  were  favored  by  an  Im- 
probable run  of  luck.  We  also  are  told  by 
Senator  Fulbeight  that  we  must  come  of  age 
in  the  world  and  devote  our  time  to  civilizing 
international  relations  rather  than  striving 
for  victory  over  an  enemy  bent  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  United  States  and  the  en- 
slavement of  the  entire  world. 

On  the  left  also  are  the  forces  which,  in 
the  interest  of  accommodation,  suggest  that 
we  junk  our  opposition  to  the  admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  United  Nations,  that  we 
forswear  our  policy  of  massive  retaliation — 
the  only  shield  we  have  In  practical  terms 
against  annihilation  by  the  forces  of  inter- 
national communism. 

It  is  the  leftists  who  argue  against  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  purpose  of  victory 
over  the  forces  of  international  communism. 
It  is  the  leftists  who  have  saddled  us  with  an 
outmoded,  weak-kneed  foreign  policy  which 
has  proved  to  the  tune  of  almost  $100  billion 
that  the  promotion  of  social  and  economic 
reform  on  a  worldwide  basis  is  not  a  realistic 
means  of  stemming  the  Communist  tide. 

This  indictment  is  not  mine  alone.  To 
reinforce  it  I  quote  an  enlightened  liberal. 
WTiting  in  a  liberal  magazine.  His  nanie  is 
Eric  Sevareid,  'and  this  is  what  he  had  to 
say  in  an  article  titled  "The  Facts  of  Life" 
which  appeared  recently  in  Reporter  maga- 
zine: 

"They  (the  Communists)  must  love  tlie 
large  school  of  American  liberals  who  as- 
sume that  any  given  country,  however  bar- 
ren and  illiterate,  however  profound  its 
background  of  violence  and  chieftainship, 
is  capable  not  only  of  economic  moderniza- 
tion but  of  parliamentary  democracy. 

"They  must  love  the  liberals  with  social- 
worker  mentalities  who  do  not  grasp  that  il- 
literacy, low  wages,  concentrated  land- 
ownership,  and  so  on  are  not  social  problems 
but  integral  parts  of  a  system  of  life  and 
therefore  enormously  resistant  to  quick 
change  by  anything  less  than  the  totali- 
tarian disciplines  the   same  liberals  alhor." 

Mr.  Sevareid  warns  his  liberal-leftist 
friends  that  frightened  people  In  desperate 
countries  want  to  be  on  the  w^lnning  side  in 
the  current  East -West  struggle,  not  neces- 
sarily on  the  moral  side.  And  he  tells  them 
tliat  the  United  Stales  must  start  fighting 
and  winning,  regardless  of  reproving  edi- 
torials in  the  Manchester  Guardian  and  no 
matter  what  the  temporary  backlash  of  world 
opinion  may  be. 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  all  the 
winds  of  appeasement  blow  from  the  left. 
On  that  side  of  the  political  spectrum  reside 
the  voices  which  Interminably  counsel  nego- 
tiation In  nonnegotiable  situations  where 
discussion  would  only  lead  to  the  sacrifice 
of  our  own  or  our  allies'  strategic  Interests. 

It  was  the  spokesmen  on  the  left  who 
hailed  the  rise  of  Castro  In  Cuba  and  ob- 
scured his  early  Communist  dedication. 
They  have  also  been  In  the  forefront  of 
those  who  today  claim  that  tiny  direct  ac- 
tion in  Cuba  would  offend  opinion  In  other 
Latin -American  countries.  Never  mind  a 
Communist  bastion  only  90  miles  off  our 
southern  coast,  they  contend,  because  this  is 
preferable  to  hurting  somebody's  feelings. 
And,  of  course,  the  leftwlng  in  American 
politics  certainly  sparked  the  redlculous  and 
Ill-fated  effort  to  submit  to  Castro's  prisoner- 
tractor  deal. 
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One  of  the  traps  the  leftUt-mlnded  have 
led  U3  Into  In  foreign  relations  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  an  offlclal  preoccupation  with 
so-CA.led  neutral  naUons.  Only  in  the  light 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  resumption  of  nuclear 
testing  and  the  failure  of  the  neutral  na- 
tions while  meeting  In  Belgrade  to  do  iiny- 
thlng  but  bring  pressure  on  the  West  are  we 
beginning  to  wuke  up.  The  Soviets  have  long 
understood  that  the  flirst  step  In  turning  a 
country  toward  communism  Is  to  turn  It 
ag  ilnst  the  West.  Thus,  typically  the  first 
stage  of  :i  Communist  takeover  is  to  neutral- 
ize, while  m  fcu;t  turning  the  country  Into 
an  active  advocate  and  adherent  of  Sc'vlet 
pollry 

The  Kremlin  s  goal  Is  the  Isolation  and 
capture  not  of  Ghana  but  of  the  United 
States — and  this  purpose  may  be  served  very 
well  indeed  by  countries  th.\t  masquerade 
under  a  neutralist  mask,  yet  actually  are  de- 
pendable auxiliaries  of  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Office.  What  difference  does  it  make  If  a 
neu'.r  »llsi  chieftain  Is  not  a  disciplined  Com- 
mu.'ilflt  so  long  as  his  public  policies  and 
mirlgues  help  to  accelerate  Soviet  ascend- 
ancy' 

Another  favorite  misconception  of  the 
American  leftists  Is  an  exaggerated  belief  in 
the  existence  <ind  power  of  world  opinion  - 
which  never  seems  to  call  Russia  to  any  stern 
account  for  her  transgressi  ms.  but  which 
constantly  puts  pressure  on  us  to  ease  inter- 
national tension  Leftists  apply  this  world- 
oplnlnn  concept  to  everything  the  United 
States  does  or  proposes,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  United  Nations  Educational.  Scl- 
entlfVc.  and  Cultural  Organization  ■  UNESCOi 
reports  th  it  70  percent  of  the  world  a  popula- 
tion lives  without  knowing  what  is  g  .li.g 
on  either  at  home  or  abroad  In  their  pre- 
occupation the  leftists  fall  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  Communists  themselves  our 
devoted  enemies — formulate  a  large  part  of 
what  passes  as  world  opinion 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  deference 
to  world  opinion  Is  harmful  to  American  in- 
terests. First,  It  Is  self-defeating,  bec.iuse 
the  very  respect  we  covet  Is  dimmed  to  us 
the  moment  we  ask  for  It  The  would-be 
beneficiaries  of  our  concessions  c  nstrue 
them  as  weaknesses  and  want  mere  Second 
a  long  history  of  trying  to  prove  good  faith 
when  It  had  never  really  been  open  to  ques- 
tion has  the  paradoxical  effect  of  raising 
douhi-s  about  our  good  faith  When  we  with 
our  record  enter  Into  a  propaganda  contest 
with  the  Kremlin  and  Its  record,  when  we 
try  to  m  iTh  .Soviet  professions  of  love  of 
freed  'm  and  peace,  and  hatred  for  arma- 
ments .md  c'.:  inlallsm.  we  Invite  the  world 
to  KM>k  up'in  VIS  as  It  I'Mjks  upon  the  So- 
viets— as  prop  ig  mdlsts  with  something  to 
hide  ThM3  we  tlnd  ourselves  f  reed  to  make 
a  new  plea  before  the  bar  of  world  opinion 
every   time   Pravda  opens   Its  mouth 

In  another  area  it  w;us  the  leftists  who 
argued  hnrdest  for  the  United  States  to 
continue  the  nuclear  test  ban  long  aft'^r 
there  w.is  more  than  a  re.\s enable  cli'Ubt 
that  the  So\iet3  had  ever  honored  it  and 
long  after  It  was  evident  that  the  Soviets 
would  end  the  ban  the  minute  it  became 
ad'.ant.igeoMa  f  )r  them  to  do  so  How  much 
danuige  this  did  to  our  security  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  throvighout  the  world  we 
can  only  guess 

On  the  domestic  front  the  leftists  have 
moved  us  so  far  along  the  road  to  economic 
8>xl  illsm  that  high  taxes  and  Inflation  are 
threatening  our  ability  to  resist  t!ie  accel- 
erated ad.  anccs  of  Communists  The  drive 
for  m'>re  and  more  central  Government  con- 
trol over  the  lives,  affairs,  and  liberty  of  the 
American  people  Is  eating  away  at  the  Indi- 
viduality, the  determination,  industry,  and 
incentive  up  tn  which  our  greatness  as  a 
nation  was  built. 

This   process  of  erosion    Is  a   tremendous 
ihre.it   to   the    cause   of    freedom    because   a 


stjund  economy  Is  fundamental  to  our 
strength  In  all  other  spheres-  especially  the 
military  Government  control  and  paternal- 
ism such  as  we  have  seen  In  agriculture  go 
U)  the  taproots  of  our  national  character 
Our  stren2:t  i  becomes  so  sapped  that  we  lose 
sl^ht  of  our  national  heritage  and  go  groping 
ar  lund  for  new  natl<5nal  goals  I  sugge«t 
that  we  d  Jii  t  need  new  national  goals  We 
have  one  which  wm  written  for  us  by 
Thomas  Jef'erson  In  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence "Life.  Utjerty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness"  This  Is  the  supreme  goal  of 
all  Amerlcnns  And  It  endures  as  a  goal 
because  Its  achievement  takes  constant  ef- 
fort. 

There  ca  i  be  no  doubt  that  Amerlc.in 
leftists  ate  nit  to  replace  the  ;udgment  of 
the  indi.ldual  with  the  Judgment  of  the 
state  Aim  ust  every  bit  of  legl.slatlon  they 
espouse  in  the  domestic  field  contains  dan- 
gers of  more  p. -wer  for  tlie  bureaucrats  It 
has  become  clear  that,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  centra:  control — which  I  think  of  as 
socialism- will  be  the  result  of  these  efforts 
/merlcan  UftUt-s  are  squeamish  about  being 
called  st)Ol<. lists,  but  that  is  the  term  we 
ctjme  to  AS  we  recognize  what  the  results  of 
their  efforts  will  be  As  coUectlvlsts.  they 
have  changed  tlielr  strategy  but  ncjt  their 
objective  -he  subordination  of  the  individ- 
ual to  thf  sUite  They  have  found  that 
socialism  can  be  achieved  through  welfarism 
as  well  as  through  nationalization 

Government  interference-  -a  principal  tool 
of  leftlsu  has  reduced  our  SUtes  tu  mere 
vassals  of  Waihln^'ton  and  h.is  eaten  Into 
our  free-'?nterprlse  economy  We  have 
reached  the  p<,lnt  where  uur  economic  su- 
premacy Is  threatened  and  our  ability  to  keep 
abreast  of  Aurld  devehjpments  Is  challenged 
The  left.:5ts,  with  their  dedication  to  Ir- 
responsible fiscal  policies  and  deficit  Rp)end- 
ing,  stand  In  the  way  of  a  b  ilanced  budget, 
always  holding  forth  new  and  bigger  pro- 
grams for  increased  spending  of  laxpavers' 
dollars  V  makes  no  dlfTerence  that  these 
programs  !ire  In.arlably  smight  in  the  name 
of  welfare  and  humanltarlanlsm  and  always 
propelled  hy  shouts  of  crisis  and  emergency 
They  all  eatall  spending  far  bevitnd  our  ca- 
pacity to  pay  and  they  all  will  become  part 
of  the  final  economic  reckoning 

These  le  tlst  spending  programs  are  play- 
ing right  into  the  hands  of  the  Kremlin 
leaders  who  long  have  argued  that  they 
could  bleed  .America  white  Higher  taxes 
and  more  inflation  are  precisely  what  Khru- 
shchev anc,  his  advisers  want  for  the  United 
Suites — and  the  leftwlng  forces  in  this 
country  are  rusliing  to  pro.lde  them  The 
leftists  clam  )r  for  the  expenditure  of  addi- 
tional billions  for  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Federal  aid  to  the  aged,  Fe<li'ral  aid  to  de- 
pressed ar^as.  Federal  aid  to  anything  and 
everytiilug  But  there  Is  no  mention  of 
what  thesi-  vast  new  programs  will  cost  In 
terms  of  cair  ability  to  resist  aggressUjn  or 
niount  even  a  llniltcd  war  if  we  should  l>e 
forced  to  do  so.  I  suggest  that  It  will  make 
no  difference  If  we  are  the  besl-ediuatetl 
the  best- housed,  best-clothed  and  host-fed 
people  m  the  world,  if  our  economic  under- 
pinnings are  compromised  The  military 
realities  oi'  today  are  such  that  our  capacity 
to  fight  Is  directly  related  to  our  ability  to 
produce,  and  our  ability  to  priKluce  rests  on 
the  perf(jrmance  of  a  sound  economy 

Thus,  t^  rough  advocating  a  soft  policy  on 
the  International  front  American  icftlst.s 
comprise  the  genuine  danger  to  our  country 
at  this  .rltlcal  period  In  history.  They  have 
sown  the  seeds  of  appeasement  abroad  and 
f uiidanienial  weakness  at  home.  They  have 
shown  thomaeives  to  be  Incapable,  philo- 
sophically and  practically,  of  coming  to  grlp« 
with  militant,  ruthlessly  aggressive  commu- 
nism They  prefer  to  bury  their  heads  In 
the  sand  ar  like  Don  Quixote,  spend  their 
time   Juus.lng   with   windmills   they  call   tlie 


radical  right  rather  than  come  face  to  face 
with  the  Issues  which  will  determine  the 
destiny  of  America  and  the  future  of  the 
world. 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  OP  MANAGE- 
MENT. Lu^BOR,  AND  GOVERNMENT 
TO  THE  FREE  ENTERPRISE  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  uiianiinous  con.sent  to  have  prifited 
in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  rrtnarks  an  address  entitled  "The 
Rc'lalion.ship  of  Managrmrnt,  Labor,  and 
Governinem  U)  the  Free  Enterprise  Sys- 
ti^m  ■  di'h\,t'icd  by  myself  before  the  Na- 
tional War  Colloue,  in  Washington,  DC, 
on  Dect-mber  14,  1961. 

Thi'io  bfing  MO  objection,  the  address 
\\a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.-;  follows 

My  subject  today.  ■The  Relationship  of 
M.magement.  Labor,  and  Government  to  tlie 
Frve  Enterpr.se  Svstem."  is.  I  realize,  nearly 
all-lnolusive  It  cert.ilnly  encompaaaes  must 
uf  the  facets  of  our  modern-day  life— 
whetlier  they  be  social,  economic  or  political 
And  It  h.is  a  very  direct  and  Important  bear- 
ing on  this  Nation  s  mlUtiu-y  capability  and 
d'lense  pobture  And  because  it  Is  such  a 
broad  subject,  I  Wont  attempt  to  present  a 
detailed  analvsls  of  this  highly  complicated 
rel.itlonship  Rather  I  shall  sketch  the 
bro.id  outline  .>f  Its  Interplaylng  forces  and 
discuss  some  of  the  problems  which  I  be- 
lieve are  holding  back  our  economic  develop- 
ment at  a  very  crucial  period  In  the  history 
of   America  and  of   the  entire  free  world 

I  m  sure  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  ex- 
plain Uj  you  mlllt.iry  men  the  vast  stakes  In 
terms  of  our  national  security  that  we  have 
In  the  proper  functioning  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  svstem  This  system  Is  our 
root  strength  It  is  the  economic  expression 
of  the  Individuality,  the  enterprise,  the  In- 
dustry and  the  Initiative  which  have  enabled 
us,  as  a  people,  to  overcome  all  military  ob- 
stacles m  the  p.ust  This  system  Is  what  h;i8 
given  us  the  strength  to  outproduce  the 
entire  world  in  war  materiel  and  armaments 
m  times  of  military  crisis.  It  has  provided 
the  guns,  the  ammunition,  the  supplies  in 
unending  streams  when  the  occasion  de- 
m  inded  such  outpourings.  This  system  also 
has  provided  us  with  the  Inventions,  the 
technriiogy  and  know-how  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  world  in  the  development  of  new 
we.ipons  systems  It  has  done  all  of  this 
In  the  past  and  our  big  concern  today  Is  to 
make  sure  this  great  system  of  ours  retains 
Its  Irrepre-ssiblUty  and  Its  vitality  for  what- 
ever emergencies  the  future  may  hold  for  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world 

N.iw  mmagement,  labor,  and  Ciovernment 
all  play  integral  parts  In  the  functioning 
of  our  free  enterprise  system  It  Is  for  us 
to  determine  whether  they  are  playing  their 
parts  well,  whether  they  are  doing  all  th.it 
they  should  or  being  allowed  M«  do  all 
th,it  they  sh  ivild  to  make  for  a  robust  aiul 
prosperous  Amerh'an  economy 

We  must  begin  I  believe,  with  the  as- 
sumption that  there  has  to  be  a  reasonable 
balance  of  power  and  respotislblllty  on  the 
part  of  all  three  if  we  are  to  have  a  healthy, 
smooth-funrtloning  system  of  enterprise 
.And  this  a-ssumptlon  should  lead  to  a  c. ire- 
ful ex.iinlnatl  >n  of  management,  labor,  and 
C".i>'. ernment  in  relationship  to  the  overall 
piTforniance  of  our  business  system.  We 
must  consider  such  questions  as:  Are  our 
corporate  entitles  growing  too  big?  Are 
business  profits  unreas<.)nably  high''  Is 
business  functioning  at  Its  elTlclent  best  ' 
We  must  ask  ourselves  If  organized  labor 
as  represented  by  unions,  la  becoming 
munopuUstic?     Arc  unions  becoming  unrea- 
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sonable  In  their  wage,  hDur,  and  fringe  bene- 
fit demands?  And  where  Government  la 
concerned,  we  must  dlacover  whether  our 
public  pKjllcles  and  officials  are  helping  eco- 
nomic growth  or  retarding  it;  whether  Gov- 
ermnent  Is  interfering  with  management 
and  lnb<jr;  whether  It  U  following  sound  tax 
and  fiscal  policies 

These,  of  course,  are  only  a  few  of  the 
questions  to  which  such  an  appraisal  should 
be  addressed  But  I  believe  they  are  suf- 
ficient to  give  us  a  working  basis  for  con- 
fideralion  of  a  problem  that  Is  beginning  to 
take  on  grave  Implications  for  America's 
Hhility  to  resist  aggression. 

In  cor..'iKlering  the  management  role  we 
must  remember  that  business  has  In  the  past 
28  years  been  subjected  to  more  than  Its 
fair  share  of  abuse,  harnssment,  and  Inter- 
ference Justly  or  tinJUKtly  the  management 
seitment  of  our  economic  system  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  blame  for  ihc  depression  of  the 
ID'.lOs.  For  a  considerable  period  of  years 
It,  became  {xilltlcally  pcpular  to  berate  free 
enterprise  while  extolling  the  virtues  of 
unionize<.l  labor  Government  was  encour- 
aged to  tamper  with  ihe  natural  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  and  to  embrace  the  alms 
of  labor  union  bosses  without  question. 
Now  there  may  have  b»en  some  reason,  in 
those  days,  for  correcting  an  Imbalance  of 
influence  and  economics,  between  manage- 
ment and  labor.  In  fact.  I  believe  there  was 
reason  for  curbing  corporate  power  and  prac- 
tices In  the  1930s.  Just  as  I  believe  there  la 
now  reas<in  for  curbing  the  p>ower  of  labor 
unions  The  proper  ixilance  of  powerful 
forces  in  our  economic  system  Is  vital  to  the 
Nation's  health  And  Just  because  one  seg- 
ment once  wielded  too  much  power  doesn't 
mean  that  tiie  situation  couldn't  reverse 
Itself.  I  believe  It  has.  I  believe  that  labor 
unions  today  are  enjoying  far  too  much 
power  for  their  own  g<x)d  or  for  the  good 
of  the  Nation.  I  believe  developments  In 
foreign  trade  and  In  the  domestic  economy 
are  rapidly  bringing  us  fiicc  to  face  with  the 
need  for  correcting  this  Imbalance  or  of  loc- 
iiig  more  and  more  of  our  World  markets. 

Now  one  of  the  arguments  we  hear  quite 
often  with  regard  to  American  business  to- 
day is  that  it  18  too  big.  And  while  I  am  a 
gre.it  prop<ment  of  small  business  as  an  In- 
stitution and  as  the  backbone  of  the  Ameri- 
can enterprise  system.  I  do  not  believe  cor- 
p<jrate  largeness  Is  a  crime,  per  se.  as  some 
people  would  like  us  to  believe.  In  fact.  I 
believe  that  we  need  large.  Integrated  cor- 
porate structures  to  handle  the  needs  of  a 
growing  population  and  our  Increased  re- 
sponsibilities throughout  the  world.  One  of 
the  greatest  reasons  why  we  need  big  busl- 
ne.ss  t<xlay  Is  because  of  the  demands  placed 
on  our  economic  system  by  military  and  de- 
fense requirements.  And  while  I'm  at  It.  let 
me  say  that  I  believe  we  need  big  unions  too. 
But  size  in  corporate  and  union  affairs  car- 
ries with  It  a  requirement  for  a  degree  of 
responsibility  which  is  not  always  met.  This 
rt-sptinsibility  extends  nit  only  to  stockhold- 
ers and  union  members,  but  to  the  general 
public  us  well  All  too  often  In  contract 
contests  between  the  giants  of  management 
and  l.ilxir  the  riKhts  and  prerogatives  of  the 
consumer  are  overlooked.  And  very  often 
they  arc  overlooked  because  Government  has 
taken  sides  in  the  dispute  for  partisan  po- 
litical reasons 

This  political  partisanship  In  the  last 
several  decades  hiis  been  heavily  weighted 
on  the  side  of  the  unions.  Tlirough  prefer- 
ential treatment  and  Immunities  granted  by 
Government,  union  power  has  grown  out  of 
proportion  with  that  of  management.  The 
results  are  ftUly  apparent  In  the  economic 
climate  which  exists  tcxlay.  By  the  same 
token  Government's  role  In  economic  affairs 
has  Increased  thereby  placing  unnatural 
rei^truint^s  on  the  performance  of  the  busl- 
ne.ss  system 

And  the  so-called  profit  problem  of  today 
Is  not  one  of  surplus  as  many  union  partisans 


contend  in  their  continuing  drive  for  higher 
wages.  It  Is  a  question  of  American  bxislness 
not  having  enough  profits  to  expand 
properly. 

Proportionately,  profits  have  not  Increased 
to  the  same  degree  as  wages  and  other  busi- 
ness operating  costs.  There  is  not  as  much 
left  after  taxes  as  there  should  be  to  spark 
adequate  economic  growth  and  provide  for 
an  ever-expanding  Job  market  in  the  United 
States.  And,  a  great  deal  of  this  is  attribut- 
able to  a  calculated  Government  policy  of 
coddling  the  union  segment  of  our  national 
economy.  We  have  the  picture,  for  example, 
of  Government  officials  pressuring  Industry 
and  labor  to  reach  wage  settlements  on  one 
hand,  and  of  these  same  officials  exhorting 
business  not  to  Increase  prices  on  the  other 
hand. 

It  Is  a  basic  fact  that  no  effective  battle 
can  be  waged  against  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment and  foreign  competition  unless 
we  hold  the  line  against  unearned  wage 
increases  for  large  segments  of  the  working 
force.  The  key  to  this,  of  course,  is  produc- 
tivity and  there  is  nothing  new  about  the 
axiom  that  a  worker  is  either  worthy  of  his 
hire  or  he  isn't:  that  he  is  either  worthy  of 
a  wage  Increase  on  the  basis  of  what  he 
produces,  or  he  is  not.  This  has  been  the 
formula  for  employment  and  advancement 
in  every  workable  economic  system  the  world 
has  ever  devised.  Yet  the  great  power  which 
Industrywide  labor  unions  are  permitted  to 
exercise  today  enables  them  to  virtually 
dictate  wage  rates  and  fringe  benefits  with- 
out regard  to  galiis  in  productivity  or  eco- 
nomic conditions.  And  any  resistance  to  the 
exercise  of  union  power  is  answered  by  long, 
costly  and  exhausting  strikes. 

Now  the  upshot  of  this  situation  is  that 
more  and  more  employers  are  being  caught 
in  a  tight  squeeze  between  unearned  wage 
increases  on  one  hand,  and  market  resist- 
ance to  higher  prices  on  the  other.  And  this 
union  wage  structure  is  a  rigid  cost  factor 
in  the  economy,  moving  always  in  Just  one 
direction — up.  When  market  conditions 
won't  permit  prices  to  climb  in  relation  to 
these  wage  costs,  profits  dwindle,  risk  capital 
disappears  and  job-creating  business  expan- 
sion grinds  to  a  halt.  I  suggest  that  this  is 
the  biggest  single  reason  for  unemployment 
today. 

These  economic  facts  of  life  seem  to  be 
lost  on  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  in  this 
country.  In  a  time  of  great  stress  and  great- 
er danger,  they  go  right  on  pressuring  for 
more  and  more  wage  increases,  a  shorter 
workweek,  and  restrictive  measures  aimed 
at  business.  They  show  no  tendency  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  weight  of  economic  events 
and  changed  world  conditions  places  a  re- 
sponsibility on  their  shoulders  as  well  as  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  public.  Government, 
and  management.  And  this  is  a  situation 
which  we  will  ultimately  have  to  face,  and 
face  squarely,  if  this  Nation  is  to  maintain 
an  economic  progress  that  will  keep  pace 
with  demands  at  home  and  abroad.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  situation  which  cries  out  for 
legislation  to  equalize  the  power  now  held 
by  labor  with  that  of  the  public,  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  management. 

Now.  let  us  not  forget  that  when  there 
is  a  profit  squeeze  in  the  economy,  everybody 
suffers — and  the  worker  most  of  all.  For 
there  is  no  way  to  increase  Job  opportuni- 
ties without  capital,  and  capital  is  derived 
from  corporate  profits.  This  problem  strikes 
deep  at  the  core  of  our  economic  growth 
problem.  Increased  productloft  facilities  are 
financed  tn  large  part  from  business  profits. 
And  if  the  profits  aren't  available  to  finance 
these  additions,  the  capacity  needed  to  pro- 
vide a  growth  rate  equal  to  present-day 
challenges  will  not  be  built.  Lower  profits, 
such  as  the  business  world  is  now  experienc- 
ing because  of  wage  costs,  tougher  competi- 
tion, and  other  factors,  have  many  pyramid- 
ing effects.  For  example,  lower  profits  mean 
lower  tax  collections  for  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment and  presents  the  problem  of  eltJher 
cutting  back  Goveriunent  services  or  indulg- 
ing in  deficit  spending.  Lower  profits  also 
make  for  investor  timidity  and  this  dries 
up  the  risk  capital  needed  to  keep  the  wheels 
of  business  spinning  at  an  accelerated  rate. 
And  when  investors,  as  a  group,  shy  away 
from  risking  their  money,  the  result  is  to 
force  many  marginal  producers  out  of  busi- 
ness. This,  of  course,  aggravates  the  unem- 
ployment problem  and  has  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  entire  economy. 

Now.  how  bad  is  the  profit  squeeze?  An 
indication  can  be  seen  in  a  recent  study  by 
the  Research  Institute  of  America.  It  re- 
ports that  American  business  as  a  whole 
since  1956  has  experienced  a  sales  Increase 
of  12  5  percent.  But  during  the  same  period, 
dollar  earnings  before  taxes  dropped  7.6  per- 
cent and  profit  margins  on  sales  dropped 
17.5  percent.  Thus,  we  have  a  situation 
where  sales  increase  and  profits  on  those 
sales  fall  off.  The  effect  can  only  have  a 
dangerous,  perhaps  even  disastrous,  effect 
on  incentive  to  Increase  sales  and  provide  for 
a  constantly  growing  economy. 

At  the  present,  this  situation  la  aggravated 
by  the  very  real  possibility  that  we  are  about 
to  witness  a  new  wage-price  spiral  In  the 
coming  year.  The  forthcoming  contract 
talks  between  management  and  labor  In 
the  basic  steel  Industry  will  tell  the  story. 
Although  the  contract  between  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  and  the  Industry 
does  not  expire  until  June  30,  the  Govern- 
ment already  has  Intervened  In  these  all- 
important  negotiations.  President  Kennedy, 
for  example,  has  written  to  the  heads  of  all 
the  major  steel  companies  In  the  country 
appealing  to  them  to  hold  the  line  on  any 
price  increases. 

In  this,  the  President's  concern  is  infla- 
tion, and  It  seems  to  me  a  curious  concern 
when  we  explore  the  disastrous  effect  of 
Government  fiscal  policies  on  the  problem 
of  inflation.  I  suggest  that  In  the  past  year 
the  Federal  administration's  overall  domestic 
program  has  contained  more  built-in  in- 
flation than  any  we  have  ever  before  wlt- 
nesfed.  But  I  shall  return  to  this  very 
fundamental  economic  problem  later  in  my 
remarks. 

The  economic  fear  of  another  wage-price 
spiral  Is  very  real.  And  it  should  be  in  the 
light  of  the  wage  contracts  written  for  the 
automotive  industry  during  1961.  In  these, 
the  workers  obtained  more  monetary  conces- 
sions than  they  did  In  both  1955  and  1958. 
And  why?  Well,  the  generally  accepted  rea- 
son is  that  the  automotive  companies  felt 
the  Government  was  more  interested  In  labor 
peace  than  in  the  cost  of  purchasing  it. 
Throughout  the  negotiations  both  sides  re- 
ceived repeated  demands  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Labor  Secretary  Goldberg  to  settle 
their  differences. 

And.  of  course,  this  raises  the  question  of 
Secretary  Goldberg's  possible  role  In  the  steel 
talks.  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  forgotten  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  formerly  served  as  chief 
strategist  for  the  Steelworkers  Union  and,  of 
course,  possesses  a  special  knowledge  in  this 
area  of  Industry. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  the  Government 
would  be  well  advised  to  look  to  its  own 
policies,  rather  than  to  the  performance 
of  management  and  labor  where  the  whole 
problem  of  inflationary  pressures  is  con- 
cerned. For  the  Goverrunent,  through  its 
endless  preoccupation  with  deficit  spending, 
is  the  primary  source  of  Inflation. 

And  there  Is  nothing  that  drains  away  our 
economic  strength  like  the  constantly 
shrinking  worth  of  the  American  dollar. 
This  is  a  grave  concern  right  now  because 
it  is  beginning  to  affect  our  fiscal  Integrity 
throughout  the  world.  And,  I  suggest,  that 
when  foreign  governments  begin  to  question 
the  soundness  of  the  dollar  and  to  wonder 
at  America's  continued  monetary  capacity 
then  we  are  in  serious  trouble.    It  Is  the  kind 
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of  trouble  th&t  tbould  brine  »bcmt  a  com- 
pleta  rvappralMi  of  OcTcmmBnt  apendtng 
and  tax  poUclea.  Now.  In  Uila  oonnecUon.  I 
am  not  ■uggeating — aa  aocne  of  my  critics  Ilka 
to  contend — a  cutback  In  military  or  defense 
ezpendlturea.  I  firmly  bellere  that  we  can 
meet  fully  our  present  and  future  needs  In 
thU  sphere  without  Indulging  In  riUnoua 
deficit  spending  provided  we  cut  back  the 
waste  and  some  of  the  noneaaentlal  spei.clln^ 
In  other  areaa.  But  we  certainly  cannot  go 
In  for  all  of  the  old  type  of  Goveruinent 
expenditures  and  a  multitude  of  new  ones 
while  trying  to  meet  our  military  obligations 
That  Lb,  we  cant  do  all  this  and  still  protect 
the  Integrity  of  our  financial  system. 

And  this  makes  the  persistent  and  grow- 
ing adverse  balance  of  our  International  pay- 
ments the  most  pressing  and  serious  eco- 
nomic problem  we  have  ever  faced.  These 
deflclta  have  resulted  in  heavy  gold  loasee 
and  large  Increases  In  short-term  debts  to 
foreigners  since  1958.  They  ha%e  caused 
President  Kennedy  to  declare:  •If  we  are 
not  able  to  export  substantially  more  than 
we  lmp<3rt,  we  are  going  to  either  have  to  cut 
off  all  asalstance  to  countries  abroad  or  be- 
gin to  withdraw  our  troops  home." 

It  la  Important  to  understand  that  this 
la  not  a  new  or  a  sudden  development.  We 
have  ahown  an  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments every  year  since  1950  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1967  when  the  Sues  Canal  epi- 
sode created  unusual  conditions.  During 
the  first  7  months  of  thla  year  short-term 
liabilities  to  foreigners  Increased  by  over 
1400  million.  And  In  recent  weeks  our  gold 
supply  haa  declined  by  $146  million.  The 
drop  since  December  31.  1960.  has  amounted 
to  $491  million. 

Now  while  I  share  the  President  s  concern. 
I  cannot  agree  that  the  situation  can  be  cor- 
rected by  simply  expanding  our  export  sur- 
plus by  several  bllilona  uf  dollars  a  year. 
The  problem  la  more  fundamental  than 
that.  We  have  to  face  the  reality  of  a  Uuly 
competitive  Industrial  world— a  world  In 
which  wage  diJIerenUals  play  an  ever-In- 
creasing part  to  our  disadvantage.  We  must 
begin  to  realize  that  we  are  no  lons;er  the 
only  Nation  that  can  supply  oUier  countries 
with  a  long  list  of  their  needs.  In  fact,  we 
must  face  the  reality  that  there  is  a  long 
list  of  our  own  needs  that  can  be  supplied 
by  uther  industrial  countries  at  lower  prices. 
And  we  miist  understand  that  the  advan- 
tage of  superior  quality  of  American-made 
goods  Ls  rapidly  disappearing. 

No,  the  cure  far  our  daugeroMS  balance 
of  payments  problem  and  the  threat  to  our 
currency  does  not  He  In  temporary  meas- 
\irea.  N.>r  d'->*'S  it  He  In  a  tariff -cutting 
spree  accompanied  by  m.\salve  CJovernment 
assistance  f  >r  Injured  domestic  Industries. 
Permitting  unfair  competition  f.T  American 
products  In  the  name  of  free  trade  Is  a 
nu-stake  our  Government  shows  every  In- 
dication of  embracing  right  now  In  cav.- 
r.ectlon  with  Its  drive  to  replace  the  Trade 
.Agreements  .Kci  This  will  only  as^ruvHte 
and  deTen  an  ;ilready  dangerous  trade  bal- 
ance situation 

At  a  glance,  the  sltufition  Is  somewhat  Ilk" 
this 

The  Oovernrr.ent  is  urging  buslnes.snien  ti 
sell  more  fl^^oRd  so  that  .Amerlc  in  exports 
ran  be  bo«->«ted  In  line  with  the  President  s 
wishes  But  they  :\re  not  told  how  this  c  in 
be  accompU.ihed.  They  are  not  told  how 
to  (Tvercome  the  fact  that  waste  rates  in 
Europe  are  about  one-third  what  they  are 
\:\  th:?  country  They  are  not  told  how  to 
over-ome  tax  costs  which  are  much  hleher 
In  this  cooiiTY  They  are  not  told  how  they 
rnn  er.ual'/e  mTich  higher  depreriatlon  al- 
lowances In  f  >relgn  countries.  They  are  not 
tt>ld  how  their  products  are  expected  to 
over  ome  higher  trade  walls  being  erected  by 
the  E'lropein  Common  Market 

Pnfed  with  such  problem."*  it  is  srar'e'y 
en 'oiiragmg  to  American  business  to  hear 
tlie     administration     threatening     a     deter- 


mined effort  to  reduce  DjB  tartffs  In  the 
next  sesalon  of  Congress.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  Amerlcin  buainessmen  begin  to  won- 
der Just  where  this  foreign  giveaway  pro- 
gram U  going  to  end»  At  the  preeent  time, 
we  are  sending  aid  to  some  97  counUlea  In 
the  world  at  a  prohibitive  cost  In  American 
dollars.  And  now  Uie  Government  proposes 
to  give  away  more  of  the  proiectUn  which 
remains  to  American  producers  against 
kjroealy  unfa.r  advantages  held  by  ihiir  for- 
eign competitors. 

I  know  tJiat  the  administrations  Uieory 
U  that  if  the  Congress  elves  the  President 
much  broa<Jer  powers  to  reduce  tarlHs  lie 
will  be  in  a  positu^n  to  bargain  with  the 
countries  of  the  E'lrope.m  Cun.m on  M.irket 
to  lower  the  barriers  they  have  erected 
n'rtin.'^r  Am.rlcan  gi-<is  This  pLices  great 
faith  in  th«  process  of  reciprocity  and  I 
would  remiid  you  that  reciprocity  Is  the 
alleged  basLi  of  our  trade  aicreenients  pro- 
gram and  h.is  been  from  the  very  beginning. 
But  our  experience  haa  shown  that.  In 
Urge  measure,  our  tariff-reducing  efforts 
have  not  produced  the  desired  reclpr(x:Uy 
from  other  nations.  In  thU.  I  am  Inclined 
to  agree  w  th  Senator  Pax-sctm-  Bi-SH.  of 
Connecticut-  He  has  recomnaended  th.it 
before  we  engage  In  a  new  program  of  tariff 
reduction,  the  administration  should  sug- 
gest to  Bunipean  nations  that  we  helped  re- 
build that  they  lower  their  tartffs  to  the 
level  of  ouia.  What  could  be  more  reason- 
able, both  m  the  light  of  >ur  own  hard- 
pressed  Industries  and  In  the  light  fif  true 
reciprocity  from  nations  which  we  h.ive 
helped  over  a  long  period  of  years  at  a  pro- 
digious cost  to  our  own   economy? 

Under  the  tariff  authority  the  President 
has  now — and  which  he  says  Isn't  enough- - 
the  United  Btates  has  made  L-onUnuous  cuts 
In  our  Import  duties  over  wide  arenj  of 
world  trade.  Figures  obtained  by  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Congressional  Economic  Com- 
mittee for  example,  show  that  the  a  •  erage 
American  tariff  on  Industrial  gorxls  hss  been 
lowered  over  the  ye^u^  until  It  U  now  11 
percent.  TTils  compares  with  19  percent  In 
Japan  and  Austria;  17  percent  In  the  United 
Kingdom  and  New  Zealand;  18  percent  In 
Italy  and  Canada;  15  i)€rcent  in  Prance,  and 
14  percent  In  the  Common  Market. 

The  tariff  cnces.slons  we  have  already 
made  are  having  a  dUastr  itis  effect  (  n  many 
American  Industries.  They  are  contrlbuUng 
to  a  slowdown  In  economic  growth  and  an 
aggravated  unemployment  situation.  They 
are  beginning  to  worry  labor  unions  as  much 
as  they  do  management  groujm. 

But  the  New  Frontier  tells  ua  that  we  must 
take  a  bold  approach  to  the  entire  problem. 
This  meai«  we  are  supposed  to  accept  the 
unfairness  of  our  preaent  11  percent  position 
and  make  even  ftir'her  concessions — pre- 
siimably  in  the  hope  that  foreign  countries 
will  suddenlv  I'ise  their  hlsU-rlc  aflJnliy  for 
barriers  ngamst  American  goods  Whafs 
more,  the  ^idmlnlstratlon  prop.ises  to  pl.ice 
this  b.irgalnlng  effort  on  the  basis  of  enUre 
cat«-gorles  of  .American  goods  rather  than  on 
."(peclflc  turns  It  sl.-io  would  Jettlmm  the 
peril  [vilnt  and  escatie  clause  iuth<  rlty  n  >w 
Aielded  by  the  Tariff  Commtsslon  as  safe- 
guards against  unfair  competition  with 
American  producers  As  President  Kennedy 
h  IS  stated  he  doe.^iit  want  an  exlenilon  of 
■ur  presen*  Trude  Agreement  Act- he  wants 
it  replaced 

V  .w  I  sue^est  there  are  other  more  direct 
wivs  to  attack  the  halince  f  p  ivnienta 
proiilem  with  governmental  r^rturi  but  so 
fir  we  h.i-e  seer;  ll'tle  Indication  <  f  serious 
Intent  •  ii  'he  part  of  our  poUcvm.ikcrs  For 
ex  imp'e  one  iii:portnnt  rvre-\  where  this  prob- 
lem could  be  eu.-ed  1.^  in  the  area  of  foreign 
ec*)nomle  aid  We  do  well  here  to  scale 
down  th<^  expTt  of  American  di  l.ara  for 
hazy  purposes  su-h  lUi  the  pcicUI  and  eco- 
nomic refirm  of  foreign  govrnmei.ra  The 
t>eneflt  we  have  derived  from  -'ich  eff^rUs 
ha.*    been    l.irs;:''.y    l.-nag.nary.    but    Uiere    Ls 


nothing  Imaginary  about  th«  oonttnual 
draining  off  of  American  dollars  and  the 
rUlng  demands  on  our  gold  supply.  This  Is 
a  very  real  problem  and  It  Is  reaching  the 
danger  point. 

The  Government  could  also  do  something 
about  the  depreclaUon  allowance  disparity. 
n.e  need  here  U  for  a  Uberallaatlon  which 
will  enable  .American  industry  to  begin  re- 
placing appruxlmatclv  •90  billion  In  aging 
and  .  i>e«r.eie  equipment.  If  the  President 
were  to  propoee  to  Congress  that  the  tax 
la«!i  )>e  Ubcraluod  lo  permit  individuals  and 
>  oriMiratl ms  to  fix  their  own  schedules  of 
ile[)re,  li«ti.>n  md  ..How  them  to  arrange  Uieir 
own  writeoffs  over  a  perUxl  of  time.  It  would 
!*  a  ir'"mend<jU8  btxju  to  the  economy.  In 
etTei  t,  it  would  iun^unt  to  a  program  for  re- 
gearliiB  the  entire  economy  and  streamlining 
I'ur  Industrial  plant  at  a  time  when  such  a 
p.'Ov;ram  l.s  not  only  neceoi>ary  but  essential. 
U  would  give  us  modernized  equipment  aJid 
enable  us  to  compete  more  reiUlstlcally  and 
efficiently  with  foreign  producers. 

Ihe  Importance  of  this  type  of  Incentive 
to  uur  Industrial  expansion,  as  well  as  the 
threat  we  face  from  forelgu  competition,  can 
readily  been  seen  by  coniparlng  the  rates  of 
economic  growth  and  depreciation  allowances 
Mf  the  Uuited  states  with  those  of  other 
countries.  We  find  the  United  States  Is 
l.igglng  behind  seven  other  countries  In 
terms  of  economic  growth  sine*  1963.  In- 
dustrhU  production  levels,  for  example,  have 
risen  35  percent  In  Japan.  181  p«rc«nt  In 
Italy.  180  percent  In  West  Germany,  172 
percent  In  France,  134  percent  In  Sweden. 
12S  percent  In  England  and  137  percent  in 
Canada. 

And  against  this,  our  own  industrial  pro- 
duction went  up  only  119  percent  despite 
oiu-  head  start  and  our  highly  Taunted  tech- 
nical and  Industrial  know-how. 

The  comparison  shows  that  only  one  of 
the  seven  countries  that  out-stripped  us  In 
economic  growth  has  depreciation  write-off 
rates  as  l<.iw  as  those  permitted  in  the 
United  States  And  that  country  was  West 
Oermany.  which  deliberately  reduced  her 
depreciation  rates  In  1960  to  head  off  an 
investment  boom  which  threatened  to  be- 
ci  me  excessive.  Consequently,  we  find  the 
rates  In  the  United  States — the  world's  lead- 
ing exponent  of  free  enterprise — are  the 
same  as  thow  adopted  by  anotber  country 
to  discourage  too  much  enterprise. 

Now  an  Interesting  corollary  to  this  situa- 
tion Is  the  effect  It  Is  having  on  the  quality 
of  gtxxls  with  which  American  products  are 
con^petlng.  You  know,  there  was  a  time 
when  t^.e  only  danger  we  faced  from  foreign 
ronipetltlon  was  Iti  the  price  area  and  this 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  labor  costs  in 
otlier  countries  are  so  much  lower  than 
ours  But  more  and  mcire  today  we  find  that 
Unproved  quality  In  foreign-made  goods  Is 
becoming  a  factor.  This  is  because  manu- 
f.icturers  in  other  countries  are  equipping 
them.'ielves  with  new  and  modem  machinery 
\khlle  our  depreciation  policy  is  forcing 
Amerlr.in  producers  to  limp  along  with  out- 
moded efiuipment  Tlie  result  la  that  In 
nuuiy  areas,  foreign  countries  are  not  only 
pro<lui'ing  cheaper  g<Mids  but  also  higher 
((uallty  goCKls  th.m  American  Arms  can  offer. 
In  fact.  I  might  sar  that  I  find  the  quality 
factor  in  this  troublestjme  economic  equa- 
tion more  fr.glitenlng  froni  a  business  stand- 
point than  lower  prices 

Let  me  emphasize  that  reduction  of  for- 
eign aid  ex[)enditures  and  llber.\llzation  of 
depreciation  allowances  come  under  the 
he.iding  of  in.me<llate  requirements  to  meet 
a  ser.ous  situation  But  they  won't,  of 
them-ielves,  correct  the  basic  faults  we  find 
in  ov;r  economic  sys'em.  To  do  this,  we 
must  put  our  hscal  house  In  order  and  Inject 
B«iund  business  and  economic  practices  Into 
our  governmental  (>peratlons. 

TKe  pi, ire  to  begin,  of  course.  Is  with  a 
bal.m  ed  budget.  This  U  Just  plain  eco- 
n  .niic  set  je,  perfectly  understandable  to  any 
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businessman  who  must  meet  his  obligations 
and  any  Amerlc-an  family  which  must  live 
wlthm  Its  income.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
If  >uu  and  I  and  our  neighbors  can't  spend 
money  we  don't  have  without  Inviting  dire 
ron.sequences.  neither  can  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment And  the  dire  consequences  In- 
\lted  by  lrrespon.slble  Government  fiscal 
policies  are  upon  us  right  now.  We  can  see 
that  m  the  adver.se  bal.iuce  of  payments,  in 
the  threat  to  our  gold  irupply.  In  continuing 
nnemploymeni.  in  still-rlsmg  prices,  and  In 
the  ever-Ki""* "ig  flix»ds  of  cheap  lmp<jrted 
goods.  The.se  problems  are  direct  results  of 
deficit  spending. 

No  m.itter  how  ymi  debate  it,  the  fact 
remains  that  aiuunin^  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  ii>  the  siartmg  point  on  the  road 
back  to  fiscal  reason  and  a  strong  national 
eccjiiomy.  From  this  ftart,  we  cmild  move 
ahead  to  other  steps  of  responsibility  —  to 
budget  surpluses,  to  payments  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  to  tax  reforms,  and  to  monetary 
stability  We  could  put  our  fiscal  house  in 
order  and  rem.svltute  'he  neceseary  under- 
piniung.s  for  a  vigorous,  dynamic  economy — 
an  economy  which  would  guarantee  to  meet 
all  of  our  needs  both  now  and  In  the  future. 
And  it  would  be  no  great  problem  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budpet  even  to  guaran- 
tee a  sizable  surplus  -because  there  are  lit- 
erally scores  oi  placet  where  expenditures 
Could  be  cut.  And  le*  me  emphasize  that 
this  could  be  done  wthout  Impairing  our 
national  defen.se  There  has  In  the  past 
been  a  concerted  effort  to  sell  the  American 
people  i>n  the  idea  that  unbalanced  budgets 
and  deficit  financing  a-e  t)nly  caused  by  our 
military  requirements 

While  It  l.s  true  that  the  demands  of  keep- 
ing ahead  m  military  preparedness  are  heavy, 
the  Increase  we  face  today  Is  primarily  In 
the  welfare  categories  of  the  nondefensie 
budget  I  say  that  we  can  easily  maintain 
and  e^en  expand  our  essential  military  ex- 
j-ienditures  and  still  hH\e  ample  budget  sur- 
pluse."!  if  wi>  wield  the  ix  In  the  rltrht  places 
to  prevent  nonessential  expenditures  and 
hold  the  line  against  ftirther  unnecessary 
lncre.»*es  There  Is  jxisitively  no  excuse  for 
deficit  financing  at  tne  present  time  In 
fact  deficit  spending  should  only  be  resorted 
to  In  the  face  of  an  tnerrldmg  national 
emerj^ency  which  can  be  handled  m  no  other 
way.  Even  then  It  should  come  only  after 
the  etitlre  Federal  budget  has  been  scruti- 
nized and  every  existing  spending  program 
has  been  exiiniined  with  an  eye  to  determin- 
ing whether  it  can  be  cut  d.iwn  or  elim- 
inated There  Is  no  doubt  that  there  are 
many  items  m  the  Fe<lcr»il  budget  which  are 
relatively  so  unimportant  or  U!ineces.>!ary 
that  they  can  speedily  be  reduced  or  dis- 
carded without  any  harm  to  the  public  wel- 
fare And.  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a 
process  of  C'tovernment  cost  cutting  cannot 
provide  the  necessary  Federal  funds  for  other 
more  important,  essential  programs  which 
wtiuld  otherwise  foTe  u*  to  levy  new  taxes 
'  n  the  already  overloaded  taxpayer,  or  to 
Inflaiion-spawninK  deficit  si)ending 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say.  that  the  pro- 
posals I  have  outlined  here  today  do  not 
cover  all  that  needs  to  be  done  If  we  are  to 
unleash  the  full  potential  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  However,  they  are  the  funda- 
mental requirements  which.  If  adopted 
would  gear  this  Nation's  economy  for  a  level 
of  astounding  performance.  They  would  en- 
able us  to  achieve  a  military  superiority  so 
great  th.tt  no  nation  or  collection  of  nations 
would  dare  to  challenge  or  threaten  us. 
They  would  help  us  provide  employment  for 
every  man  and  woman  In  this  country  who 
wants  to  Work  And  they  would  give  us  a 
hicher  standard  of  living  than  anyone  ever 
belie\ed  (>ossible 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  continue  to  Ig- 
nore these  basic  needs  by  persisting  In  a 
policy  of  deficit  spending,  repressive  taxa- 
tion. Government  control,  and  unreasonable 


trade  concessions,  we  will  deepen  and  com- 
pound our  economic  troubles.  We  will  be 
charting  an  erratic  course  fraught  with  p>eril 
in  an  era  when  economic  growth  and  prog- 
ress are  not  only  desirable  but  Imperative. 
We  win  be  risking  our  Nation's  future  and 
freedom's  cause  throughout  the  world  for 
the  sake  of  political  expediency. 


CONDUCT    OP    THE    COLD    WAR 
AGAINST   COMMUNISM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  address  prepared  for 
delivery  before  the  Air  War  College, 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  at  Montgomery, 
Ala,,  on  January  19.  1962.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conduct  of  the  cold  war 
against  the  forces  of  international  com- 
munism. Bad  weather,  however,  pre- 
vented my  reaching  this  base  so  I  re- 
leaseti^t  to  the  press.  There  being  no 
objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Gentlemen,  It  Is  a  special  privilege  for  me 
to  be  here  today  and  to  discuss  with  you 
some  of  the  problems  which  I  believe  con- 
front our  Nation  with  unusual  challenge  at 
this  particular  period  In  history.  Some  of 
you  win  remember  that  It  was  Just  over  a 
year  ago — I  believe  the  exact  date  was 
November  14,  1960 — that  I  spoke  before  this 
group  and  outlined  some  fundamental  con- 
cepts with  regard  to  American  foreign  ool- 
icy.  And  It  w£is  on  that  occasion  that  I 
emphasized  the  growing  need  for  a  national 
policy  of  victory  In  the  conduct  of  the  cold 
war  against  the  forces  of  international  com- 
munism which  have  declared  their  Intention 
to  bury  us  In  a  tidal  wave  of  tyranny.  Basic 
to  my  remarks  at  that  time  was  the  con- 
tention that  we  must  establish  in  our  public 
policy  a  determination  to  win  the  cold  war. 
Since  that  time  my  convictions  have  not 
changed.  Indeed,  they  have  deepened  with 
the  constant  trend  of  world  events  which 
have  advanced  the  cause  of  communism  and 
further  confined  the  freedom  of  human 
beings.  And  In  this  I  believe  they  have 
kept  pace  with  the  ever-growing  concern  of 
the  American  people.  In  my  travels 
throughout  the  country.  I  find  more  and 
more  conscientious  Americans  wondering 
why  this  Nation  does  not  declare  victory  over 
the  forces  of  International  communism  as 
our  cold  war  purpose.  I  find  growing  dis- 
satisfaction with  a  foreign  policy  based  on 
the  optimistic  but  naive  conception  that 
we  can  have  peaceful  coexistence  with  an 
enemy  which  has  sworn  to  destroy  us.  I 
find  open  resentment  at  the  Insistence  of 
foreign  policy  spokesmen  that  a  national 
program  of  foreign  aid.  disarmament  and 
extreme  deference  to  the  United  Nations  Is 
sufHcient  to  the  challenge  that  faces  free- 
dom In  the  world  today. 

Now  this  growing  awareness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  Is  translating  Itself  nore  and 
more  Into  a  sense  of  public  frustration  -.vhich 
is  far  too  widespread  tr  be  simply  the  work 
of  extremists  who  disagree  with  the  policies 
and  objectives  of  our  Government. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  the  gradual  dawning  of 
a  realization  that  we  are  today  engaged  In  a 
deadly  conflict  of  a  different  nature — one 
that  does  not  lend  Itself  to  the  conventional 
diplomatic,  political,  and  phychologlcal 
weapons  of  the  past  and  one  which  we  are 
not  waging  with  either  the  right  spirit  or 
the  right  strategy.  And  I  suggest  that  lead- 
ers who  attribute  this  concern  solely  to  the 
work  of  radicals  are  underestimating  the 
temper  and  Intelligence  of  the  American 
people  and  deluding  themselves  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Nor  Is  this  any  time  to  de- 
cry an  excess  of  patriotism  among  the  Am- 
erican   people.     It    Is    important    for    us    to 


understand  that  our  Communist  enemies  are 
fully  aware  of  the  obstacles  that  patriotic 
nationalism  places  In  the  path  of  their  world- 
wide designs.  Consequently,  one  of  their 
imjxjrtant  tactics  is  to  use  every  possible 
means  to  destroy  love  of  country  and  con- 
cern for  strategic  national  Interests  among 
the  Western  nations.  And  when. we  become 
so  engrossed  with  world  affairs  that  we  lose 
sight  of  our  national  Interests  and  begin  to 
equate  patriotism  with  a  form  of  discredited 
Isolationism  we  are  playing  the  enemy's 
game. 

Now  I'm  sure  that  I  don't  have  to  explain 
to  this  audience  that  In  any  struggle, 
whether  It  Is  the  kind  we  waged  years  ago 
to  gain  our  independence  or  whether  It  Is  a 
vast  new  contest  of  Ideologies  and  power  bal- 
ances covering  the  entire  world,  the  will  to 
win  Is  an  essential  factor.  Without  this,  we 
flounder  in  confusion,  following  first  one 
course  of  action  and  then  another.  We  lose 
the  cohesiveness  of  a  common  purpose  to 
which  can  be  related  every  conceivable  facet 
of  our  effort. 

But  this  will  to  win  is  diluted  todaj 
through  a  conglomeration  of  public  policies 
which  work  at  cross  purposes  or  work  at  no 
purpose  at  all  In  relation  to  the  struggle.  It 
is  weakened  by  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  to  proclaim  victory  as  our  goal 
and  by  attempts  on  the  part  of  some  well- 
intentioned  but  misguided  spokesmen  to  re- 
late a  policy  of  victory  In  the  cold  war  with 
a  declaration  of  nuclear  hostilities. 

Let  me  say  that  those  of  us  who  argue  for 
a  policy  of  victory  In  the  cold  war  argue  for 
the  only  policy  that  can  insure  against  war 
and  the  only  policy  that  can  guarantee  the 
future  of  freedom  In  the  world.  Our  very 
failure  to  proclaim  victory  as  our  purpose  Is, 
of.  and  by  itself,  a  defeat  for  the  side  of  free- 
dom. It  amounts  to  an  open  admission  that 
we  do  not  know  what  we  are  doing;  that  we 
don't  really  want  to  bring  about  the  end  of 
slavery;  that  we  believe  that  communism  Is 
divisible  and  that  if  It  is  not  directly  asso- 
ciated with  Soviet  Russia,  it  Is  something 
less  than  a  godless  conspiracy  of  force  and 
violence  and  terror.  But,  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else,  this  singular  lack  In  our  policy 
stance  denotes  timidity  and  reluctance  bor- 
dering on  obsession  to  make  the  proper  use 
of  our  power  in  a  world  where  strength  is  the 
one  recognized  common  denominator. 

Here  we  are  the  world's  most  powerful 
nation — both  economically  and  in  the  mili- 
tary sense — yet  we  feel  exposed  and  Insecure 
and  unsure.  With  the  other  leading  free 
nations  we  have  formed  alliances  which  are 
capable  of  almost  any  endeavor,  but  we 
find  ourselves  losing  one  position  after  an- 
other throughout  the  world.  Freemen 
everywhere  have  shown  repeatedly  through 
word  and  deed  that  they  do  not  want  to  live 
under  communism  and  yet  the  Communist 
forces  have  engulfed  hundreds  of  millions  of 
human  beings.  Why  has  this  happened? 
Why  are  we  losing?  Why  are  we  paralyzed 
in  a  posture  of  global  Ineffectiveness?  The 
answer  is  that  we  have  prepared  our  defense 
and  offense  for  one  kind  of  war  while  the 
enemy  Is  fighting  a  wholly  different  kind  of 
war— a  war  for  which  we  have  as  yet  devised 
no  overall  design  or  strategy. 

Our  wars  in  the  past  have  all  sprung  from 
clashes  of  Interests  t>etween  nations.  They 
have  involved  international  power  rivalries 
and  have  concerned  all  the  Ingredients  of 
such  power,  things  like  boundaries,  terri- 
tories, spheres  of  Influence,  armaments,  and 
prestige.  In  these  confilcts,  military  war 
became  the  ultimate  ratio  of  power.  A 
shooting  war,  in  this  context,  was  meant  to 
lead  ultimately  to  peace,  that  is,  to  the  re- 
establlshment  of  normal  relations  with  the 
enemy  country.  Consequently,  these  wars 
were  never  total  in  the  sense  that  they  aimed 
at  relative  power  and  not  at  the  enemy's 
actual  existence. 

We  are  conducting  the  cold  war  today  as 
though  it  were  a  cli^h  with  the  power  drive 
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of  an  ambitious  nation,  namely  Russia. 
And.  In  this,  we  have  done  all  the  conven- 
tional things  We  have  strengthened  fur 
military  system,  evolved  alliances  with  our 
friends,  sought  U)  contain  the  enemy  and 
even  striven  to  outmaneuver  him  at  the 
conference  tab'e  We  h.-ive  done  everything 
but  understand  how  to  use  our  fK)wer  l:i  \ 
new  kind  cf  w.ir 

Now  If  the  cold  war  were  a  conventional 
6Lru^^>.  the  measures  we  have  taken  ou^ht 
to  be  suffl'-ler.t  V^  yield  some  dividends  on 
the  stde  )f  freedjm.  Bit  because  tils  is 
not  a  conventlonnl  struggl",  ar,d  bemuse  we 
have  not  devised  a  total  strategy  uinied  at 
victory,  we  are  falling  ever  furth»'r  behind 
The  trend  Is  running  against  freed  in,  nfit 
only  m  the  Middle  East,  In  AfrlL-.i.  and  In 
Asia,  but  also  In  our  own  hemisphe'e  whTe 
once  our  p^wer  and  Inflvience  were  'inrj'ies- 
tioned  Because  of  shor'.<;lghtedne,=s  :;  r.e 
hand  and  indeclsl.jn  on  the  other,  we  h.ive 
been  fTced  to  iicqulesce  In  the  O' ii.vera.  ti  ot 
Cuba  iat)  an  en. -my  satellite  O'.her  c-un- 
trles  In  Latin  America  are  In  danger  from 
Com.munlst  Influence.  While  holding  the 
cea^e-flre  line  In  Sou'h  Vl^'nam.  the  politi- 
cal foundati  n  rf  formerly  friendly  regimes 
In  Laos  and  C.imbodla  are  being  undermined. 
And  South  Vletmun  It-^eLf  is  shot  through 
with  Comn\unUt  Infiltrations.  Berlin  U 
threatened  and  could  be  stolen  fr^m  under 
our  very  nuses,  and  with^iut  a  formal  vii^la- 
tlon  of  the  border  we  are  still  gu.irdlng.  with 
the  exceptl'  n  of  the  alrllft'ln  1948.  we  have 
never  had  a  victory  In  tiils  vital  area.  And 
worst  of  all.  In  our  own  midst  there  are  ."^1  -ns 
of  dissatisfaction  with  our  possession  and 
test.n,{  of  nuclear  weapons  and  cont.nued 
agitation  for  p<jlicle3  of  disarm  unent  In 
this  connectitai.  I  would  remind  you  that 
offlclal  Communist  policy  now  urt;es  rebel- 
lions aimed  at  unilateral  disarmament  In 
Western  nations  as  a  permtss.ble  substitute 
for    fuH-f!ed<ed    Commualsl   revolutlo.".. 

So  here  we  .\t^  A  nation  fully  armed 
with  powerf  ;1  we.ipons.  surrounded  by  p».'W- 
erful  allies,  b  it  .still  a  nation  thre-it^ned  by 
a  seemingly  endless  series  of  setbacks,  de- 
feata,  humiliations  and  material  losses  all 
without  open  changes  of  terrltorl.il  b'"-uv.d- 
arles  and  without  over  military  hos'.r.ltles 

We  are  losing  the  struggle  today  be.au^e 
we  are  mistaking  both  the  enemy  and  the 
cold  war  f  >r  something  they  are  not  The 
conflict  la  which  we  are  engaged  Is  not 
limited  to  a  dispute  between  great  nati'ns 
over  bouii  la.'ies  and  territories,  because  the 
enemy  Is  r:  )t  m  any  real  sense  the  go.ern- 
ment  of  a  nation.  Where  we  are  Inclined 
to  think  in  terms  of  territorial  losses,  the 
Comniunlst.s  thlr.k  in  terms  "A  destroying  the 
Institution*  and  tenets  cf  freedom  True 
enough,  the  C  mmunl-its  rule  It  .5f,ia  But 
this  Is  .\  power  structure  that  t.-an,scend« 
natl.inal  bo'.indarles  and  looks  prlm.a.-ily  to 
other  In'erests  than  those  of  the  territory 
under  Its  g-vernment.  The  leaders  <■'  'he 
Comm.unlst  Party  not  only  rule  Russia  b'lt 
they  are.  In  actual  fact,  the  directors  of  a 
mllit.uit  worldwide  enterprise  aimed  at  de- 
stroying existing;  social  orders  thr')ugli.  ut 
the  world  In  ordT  to  make  r'H->m  f  t  tJie 
establishment  of  Communist  rule.  In  thU 
context,  their  allies  become  chaos  and  con- 
fusion no  matter  wh  >  generates  i*,  whe"h'-r 
It  be  U  V  troops  m  K.itanga,  or  Indi.in  troops 
In  Ooa  Pnr  the  Comm'.inls'.s,  Hu-^-sia  his 
become  a  power  ba.se  .\nd  an  eff^'c'i.e  instr-i- 
ment  for  their  designs  and  this  Is  the  rea- 
son why  the  Interests  of  the  Communist 
P.-irtv  always  become  Identlfled  with  those 
of  Russia  And  It  Is  this  kind  of  a  prag- 
matic merger  of  the  party's  Interests  with 
those  of  ft  nation  that  has  pr'-)duced  ;:i  ri-.e 
West  the  illusion  cf  being  cau,;ht  up  In  an- 
other great  power  confll.t  which  can  be 
handled  with  the  same  kind  of  strategy  ind 
the  same  kind  nf  weapons  that  were  tisod  In 
the  power  struggles  'f  the  past 

The  Comm  .mists  view  their  wir  as  some- 
thing more  than  Just  the  temporary  destruc- 


tion of  a  r!v'\!  nation's  power  Theirs  Is  a 
war  aimed  at  "he  sfwlal.  economic,  political, 
and  military  fiber  T  all  n<-'n-C'>mm'inlst  *>- 
cietles  a.s  s'.ioh  .And  they  do  r><'t  rev>:>»rd  this 
war  %a  an  abnomial  break  In  pe.iceful  rela- 
t.  >n..^  a  t^miwrary  pursuit  aim.ed  at  a  tem- 
{>orary  objective  They  believe  that  all 
human  society  is  split  Into  small  warring 
elements,  that  thU  warfare  will  continue  in- 
definitely and  that  it  can  b*  used  by  tliem 
t  )  further  the  destruction  of  freedom  where- 
ever  it  exl-sta.  To  them  ix-ace  haii  only  one 
value — as  a  u*e.'al  8Lraia*<em  for  Uilling  antl- 
Communlst  s.ocletles  until  such  time  as  the 
Communist-i  wish  to  return  to  other  de- 
vices such  .^a  terror.  Intimidation,  and  a^- 
presslon. 

Now  In  t:ic  ^tr:'-;le  Ahlc.'i  we  call  ihe  cold 
vvaj-.  the  Communiits  use  the  power  and  re- 
s.jurccs  of  Russia  but  not  merely  for  the  sake 
<.i  RiL-iala's  national  Interests  nor  for  the 
tradltl.>nal  objectives  of  International  power 
f onfllcta  The  aim  of  their  drive  Is  not  the 
boundary  that  st-parates  them  fr.  .m  other 
n.-\tlons  but  rather  the  cement  that  holds 
thes"  other  s  vcletl"s  together  Unlike  the 
traditional  power  conflict  In  which  the  ultl- 
m.ite  ratio  la  war.  the  Communl'ts  look  to 
the  ultimate  ratio  of  lerr  ir  for  the  purpose 
of  m.inlpulatlng  people.  This  w,\s  their  pur- 
p-^se  when  Russia  sho<,k  the  world  with  lt.8 
sudden  resumption  of  nuclear  tests  and  Its 
explosion  of  high  megaton  bombs. 

Now  plea.-e  understand  me,  I  d'm't  want 
you  t-T  think  that  territorial  r^r,»rol  !.-;  of  m 
Interest  to  the  Communists  In  their  conduct 
of  the  cold  war  My  point  Is  that  territorial 
control  to  them  Is  merely  one  of  a  number  of 
power  positions,  of  which  at  times  o'hers 
rni^ht  Interest  them  t;j  a  more  pr onoun-ed 
derree  Military  f  irce  alvi  la  a  means  to  an 
end  with  the  Communlats,  but  It  never  Is 
onsldercd  alone  as  decl.slve  It  Invariably 
Is  emnlnyed  In  combination  with  jxilltlcal 
methods  for  subjecting  of  people's  wills 
And  this  is  particularly  cmfualng  to  us  be- 
cause in  the  conventional  manner  of  our 
thlnkln-^  we  are  Inclined  to  re-^ird  Interna- 
tional wnr  tm  a  decisive  move  after  which  we 
would  expert  to  enter  Into  normal.  If 
strained,  relatl  ns  wl*h  our  op:x^nents  The 
C  immunlsta  see  thlnts  fr^m  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent p'lnt  of  view  Thev  hold  th.it  the 
conflict  can  '^^  only  when  >Mr  pub::  •  -rder 
Is  totally  d J^yed.  otir  tn»'lt\itl  ns  thor- 
oughly 9ubv#ted.  our  loyalties  completely 
.adjured,  our  values  fully  denied,  and  "".ir 
c<>mm.'inal  identl'y  forever  wiped  nut  They 
d)  not  conceive  '^f  a  reoonclllaMng  peace 
wl'h  us  either  as  the  aftermath  of  war  f^r 
•':iro\i?h  some  -I'her  kind  ^f  ftir.dimen'al  ad- 
justment ''t  viewpoints  and  nh'ertlven  They 
.ire  (>  nd'icting  a  total  w.ir  <  •.•■•\\  nega'lon 
f  >r  whi.h  *he  experience  -f  I:-.'.'"  i  <  tl  nsl  re- 
lations h.ns  not  prepared  'is  They  am  a» 
people.  Individual  pe<K>le  wh'm  they  »e*k  to 
deprive  of  all  protective  layers  of  Inati'u- 
tlons.  loyalties  and  cymp'^nlonshlp  In  order 
to  deliver  them  naked  and  isolated  in'o  the 
hands  of  the  party's  dlctat<irlal  rule 

We  must,  therefore,  realize  once  and  for 
all  that  oux  enemy  la  not  a  nation  but  a  po- 
litical movement  made  up  of  ideologically 
p)os.^essed  pe.>ple  who  have  organized  them- 
selves fti  an  armed  f  irce  and  secured  con- 
trol over  entire  countries  They  have  radrf's 
In  every  country  and  use  M- >srow  as  tlielr 
c  'rnrmrid  P' -"t  We  miss  the  point  If  we  see 
our  opponents  merely  as  aggressor  nations 
or  potentially  aggressor  nations.  A  Commu- 
nist iKTcupylng  a  position  of  power  In  the 
Congo  Is  Just  as  much  our  enemy  as  the 
power  clique  ruling  Soviet  Russia  or  Com- 
munist China  because  he  is  an  agent  of  that 
power  clique  And,  we  subvert  our  own 
cau,se  when  we  exert  mlir.iry  and  monetary 
previure  on  pro-Western  leaders  to  m.-tke 
them  submit  to  coalition  arringements  wlt.h 
C  <m!nunists  We  have  made  this  mistake 
l."i  Katanga  by  supporting  military  action  to 
force  Tshombe  to  Jriln  a  g'''vernmen'  which 
Includes   the   Conrimunist   Olzenga.     We   are 


(ilso  making  this  ml.stake  In  Laos  where  pres- 
sure La  being  brouifht  on  the  antl-Commu- 
iii.st  Prince  Bonn  (>um  to  force  him  Into  a 
coalition  with  a  CommunlMt  leader  and  a 
pro-C  immunl.st  neutral  This  amounts  to 
making  bcxik  wi'.h  the  enemy,  for  such  coali- 
tions are  at  the  very  best  merely  way  stations 
on  the  road  to  C  mmunlst  domination. 
Kvery  time  we  Insist  on  a  coalition  govern- 
meiit  with  a  Commvinlst  and  a  neutral  we 
ftutf<matlcnl!y  .set  up  a  2  to-1  al'iiatl'-n 
ngnlnst  freedom 

Vlctdry  In  the  cold  war  tiemands  that  we 
rivr(>gnire  that  we  are  In  a  deadly  Ufe-arul- 
cle.ith  striiKg.e  with  tlie  worldwide  Commu- 
nist movemeiit  ns  f=U'- h  We  mvi.'t  know  this 
rn  •.em'^nl  f  )r  what  1'  Is  a  destructive.  Irra- 
T  >iK\l  tot.illtvrlan  f  )rce  which  peeks  the 
eradication  of  freed  >m  In  nnv  shape  f)r  vari- 
ety C)ur  fibjectlve  mu  t  be  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy  as  an  Ide  logical  force  pr).',se«s- 
ing  the  means  of  i>iwer  Our  purpfise  miift 
be  the  worldwide  defense  of  human  Roclefy 
against  a  nlhlll."itlc  force  Where  the  Com.- 
munlsts  seek  to  destrov  the  live  tissue  of 
■'o.ial  rirder  we  niu-t  seek  to  de^'roy  the 
decompo  mg  virus  And  our  effort  calls  for 
a  ba.sic  rommrment  In  the  name  of  vlcf(  ry 
which  s  ys  we  will  never  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  t  inin.unlsfs'  {XMi.>ies.-.lon  nf  power  of 
any   kind  in  ariy  part  of  the  world. 

Strateglcjillv,  our  proi,'ram  must  be  di- 
rected toward  the  renvv,  al  of  Communists 
from  power  whet.her  th'-y  hold  It  90  miles 
off  our  soiithern  roast  r  In  distant  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam  It  must  be  a  com- 
bined operation  utilizing  variegated  and 
flexidle  meih  >d.s  which  iire  adjust,ible  to  the 
[His.'.ibilities  of  chrTereiii  times  and  places 
We  must  mount  an  Intellectual  counterat- 
tack against  the  e:ieniy  s  lde»)logy  and  this 
mu.,l  comoine  lepal  and  rganlziat  lonal  meth- 
ods deslgne<l  both  to  hold  dlrputed  areas 
I'f  8»>clety  and  advance  lii'o  enemy-held  posi- 
tions We  must  act  boldly  when  military 
action  U  indicated  and  direct  It,  not  against 
natloiui,  but  against  C  jrnmunlsts  In  power. 
Our  armaments,  iluis.  should  Include  the 
tools  for  this  kind  of  pin[X)lnted  action  as 
well  iis  the  nu-iear  power  to  deter  the  Cum- 
ruuni.sts  from  making  an  attempt  to  use  the 
R'u.sHian  or  Chinese  nations  for  the  advance- 
ment  of   the   party's   designs. 

In  this  we  can  cLarify  much  of  the  con- 
fusion that  sten'.i  from  a  belief  that  the 
Cold  wAr  la  a  contest  between  two  opposing 
systems  of  g  >vernment.  When  we  begin 
thinking  of  the  international  Communist 
coiisplracy  a«  a  svstem  that  merely  sees 
things  differeiUly  fr>)m  us,  we  automatically 
gl.e  It  a  status  and  dignity  which  It  doea 
r\>-t  deserve  and  which  can  only  reault  in 
".jr  underestinidting  the  threat.  Commu- 
nism ami  the  sl.i'.ery  »hlch  It  seeks  to  Im- 
P' 'se  u  'he  w  rid  Is  at  a  system  to  be  dealt 
with  In  tlie  Col.  .enti  mill,  time-tested  man- 
ner of  the  p  Lst  It  is  a  disease  attacking 
and  ea'iag  aw.iy  at  a  human  society  and 
human  freedom  It  must  be  attacked  as  a 
scourge  »lth  all  the  weajxins  that  we  pos- 
sefcs  eco!;omlc.  political,  psychological,  and 
military  As  I  have  already  p"  In  ted  out 
communism  Is  the  sum  of  total  negation  In 
human  S'jclcty  TTie  efforts  we  bring  against 
It  must,  consequently,  have  a  totality  of 
t>  th  design  and  execution. 

When  we  prcseiit  this  itrujjg'.e  as  merely 
struggle  between  tiie  Communist  system  and 
our  own,  between  dictatorship  and  democ- 
racy, we  succumb  to  the  dclre  to  remake  the 
world  In  our  own  Image  It  Is  net  the  way 
of  freedom  to  supplant  Communist  coercion 
with  a  more  benevolent  type  of  persuasion 
alrr.cil  at  Imp^oslng  a  political  system  which 
ir.,iy  not  be  the  p-jpular  choice  of  Inde- 
pendent me;i  Yet.  we  are  conducting  our- 
selves as  If  It  were  otir  business  to  see  that 
Justice  Is  done  cveryvihere  In  the  wiTrld.  that 
all  people  have  an  adecjuate  standard  of  liv- 
ing that  all  political  and  social  and  economic 
c.  ndl'lons  be  put  right  Nor  does  It  help  any 
to  adopt  the  false   notion   that  communism 
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15  spawned  by  poverty,  diseases  and  other 
similar  social  and  economic  conditions. 
Communism  is  8[)awned  by  Communists  and 
Communl>t«  alone  When  we  adopt  the  Idea 
that  the  only  way  effectively  to  halt  the 
spread  ol  communi.'^m  Is  to  terminate  social 
and  economic  conditions  that  do  not  make 
for  unnrrsal  ease  and  comfort,  we  are  adopt- 
ing dele.it  For  vk  e  \Mll  never  even  make  a 
dent  In  these  conditions  no  matter  how 
much  lorcU'ii  aid  and  technical  help  we 
spread  around  the  world  All  wc  do  when 
we  make  this  cou.=icleratlon  p.lvcjtal  in  ctir 
cold  War  cfT'  rts  Is  to  dllTu^e  riur  ftrer.pth  aiid 
weaken  our  assault  on  t  he  prime  target  which 
Is  Communl.st  jxiwer  I  certainly  don't  think 
for  one  minute  that  there  Is  anytliiiu'-  un- 
worthy In  a  goal  which  envisions  a  world 
without  poverty  disease,  r.r.d  filih  and  where 
all  International  rclatl"n.s  are  humani?ed  and 
conducted  In  gi»<.d  faith.  But  this  Is  not  the 
practical  objective  which  we  .'hould  be  pur- 
suing in  the  coi(l  VI .  r  It  i^  a  dream  for  the 
futtire  of  mankind  a  drenin  which  can  never 
come  to  pa.ss  if  we  do  not  apply  ourselves 
Immediately  to  the  first  object!".  e-~the  re- 
moval of  Communl.'t  j-xiWer 

Now  when  we  make  the  di.-ea;e  of  com- 
munism our  enemy  always  recopnlrlng  that 
the  disease  has  corrupted  m.irv  ^' .',  ernments, 
vie  make  It  abundasitly  clear  that  we  do  not 
fe<k  the  changing  of  boundaries  or  s])heres  <  f 
Influence  In  our  f.i\<  r  We  seek  rather  the 
removal  of  Coinniu;  is's  from  jKisltlons  oi 
pfiwer  where  they  are  able  to  thwart  the 
natural  villi  of  peoples  and  impo,se  a  tlespotic 
and  tyraiiiucal  system  which  denies  all  the 
basic  tenets  of  l.uinan  freedoni  and  decency. 

This  must  be  cmr  ba.slc  purpo.^e  la  a  reso- 
lute, never-changing  strategy  for  victory. 
TJils  Is  what  I  believe  Is  needed  to  give 
overall  direction  and  rea.son  to  our  efforts. 
It  Is  the  funnel  through  which  every  move 
we  make  In  the  C'.''.(\  war  can  be  br'iught  to 
bear  cm  th.e  eneii'.v  with  maximum  force  and 
effect  It  would  rem-  ve  the  coa.'u^ic  ii.  the 
working  at  cros.s-ptirjx  .ses  which,  i.s  inherent 
In  our  pre.sent  policy  and  vihl^h  has  so 
deejily    frustrated    the   American    pccple 

With  such  a  purpose  and  strategy,  we 
would  quickly  see  the  fallacy  la  lending  any 
kind  of  aid  to  the  enemy  We  w  )Uld  under- 
stand that  the  enemy  is  Jvust  as  much  ati 
enemy  In  the  Communist  governmient  of 
Yugoslavia  as  It  was  »<'me  years  ago  In  Korea 
and  as  It  is  t  Klay  la  South  Vietnam  We 
would  see  the  vii«dom  cf  halting  all  aid  to 
Tito  aid  other  C  >nimui.i.st  or  seml-Com- 
munUt  rei;irne>  m  recogiiitlon  of  the  fart 
that  such  funds  and  such  supplies  could 
much  Ix-fer  be  used  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
elsewhere  I  f'lggest  that  we  have  been 
duped  too  long  by  withful  thinking  that 
Communist  govrrnments  whtcli  dl^.igrec  with 
Mo»cow  are  jv.tentlal  nlUes  and.  as  such, 
must  be  fed  billions  of  dollars  In  American 
aid.  We  are  at  war  with  an  evi:  and  the  evil 
Is  communism  Tha*  evil  must  be  opjx>sed 
and  fought  at  I'.ery  turn  regardless  of 
whether  It  happens  to  be  In  the  Kremlin's 
good  graces  At  the  very  least  it  miist  be 
denied  our  help,  either  directly  in  the  fcrm 
of  economic  and  military  aid.  or  Indlreotly 
In  the  form  of  increased  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  If  we  are  to  truly  direct  our 
best    efforts   to  the   cause   of   winning 

And  with  such  A  purp<se  and  strateey.  we 
would  be  through  with  half  mea.sures  such 
as  we  used  In  the  Cv.ban  lnv..sl.  a  and  which 
gave  cxmimui.ism  a  victory  and  left  us  li>  ik- 
ing ridiculous  before  the  en'lre  world  We 
Would  never  embark  i.''.\  any  feature  against 
Communist  power  withou*  u-sing  all  the 
strength  neces.sary  to  m.ake  It  succeed  We 
Would  rid  ours<>lves  of  blind  devotion  to  the 
United  Nations  .md  the  Joining  of  costly 
and  disastrous  adventures  against  our  own 
best  Interests  We  would  be  alerted  In  ad- 
vance to  possible  Comtnunist  moves  which- - 
taken  while  we  attempt  to  arrange  negot.a- 
Uoii*— i)iace    walls    at;ainst   human    freedom. 


We  would  stop  guessing  at  how  much  of  a 
nuclear  weapons  gain  the  Communists  had 
achieved  In  recent  months  and  begin  our 
own  atmospheric  tests  Immediately,  We 
would  face  up  quickly  and  finally  to  the  fact 
that  the  whole  idea  of  disarmament  Is  ri- 
diculous because  the  Communist  miaslers 
can't  even  think  about  disarming  while  re- 
volt lies  just  beneath  the  surface  of  life  In 
their  satellite  nations.  And,  we  would  cer- 
tainly stop  assisting  the  economies  of  ua- 
dependable  and  aggre.ssive  neutral  nations 
and   begin   streagthealag  our  own  economy. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  that  a 
p  ilicy  of  victcry  in  the  c  ild  war  would  mean 
There  are  many  more  that  would  stem  from 
a  [iroper  mar,^ haling  C/f  our  great  strength 
int.)  a  master  desimi  for  winning  over  the 
Communists  at  each  and  t  very  point  of  C'-n- 
tcst,  whether  It  be  I'l  Laos.  Cuba,  or  Berlin 

But  we  can  ace  onif')lis!i  nothirig  if  the 
pollcym.ikers  in  our  Govcramc-nt  st.ind  p.ii - 
alyzed  by  the  thought  that  a  f>olicy  aimed 
at  victory  would  rua  the  risk  of  war.  We 
can  do  nothing  but  continue  to  follow  a 
pijlicy  of  drift  and  Indecision  and  confusion 
wliich  leads  only  In  the  direction  of  defeat 

In  summary  then,  let  me  emphasize  the 
followinp  points: 

1.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  death  strvigcle  with  an  enem.y 
which  is  waging  a  new  kir.d  of  toUU  war 
and  which  has  declared  its  intention  to  bury 
us 

2.  The  conventional  attitudes  and  weap- 
ons of  the  past  must  be  revised  and  drawn 
Into  a  new  .strategic  design  ,if  we  are  to 
meet  the  threat  posed  by  a  tyrannical  force 
of  global  dimensions. 

3  The  will  to  win  is  vitally  important 
to  our  effort  atid  this  cannrt  be  developed 
to  the  right  degree  until  the  Government 
proclaims  once  and  for  all  that  our  purpc^se 
IS  lo  achieve  victory  in  the  cold  war. 

4  That  the  enemy  is  Communist  power, 
as  such  and  must  be  opposed  with  a  total 
concept  whether  it  exist.s  in  Yugoslavia. 
Mcxscow,  E.tst  Berlin  or   South   Vietnam, 

5  TTiat  coalition  government  in  todays 
world  Is  a  tactic  c>f  the  enemy.  When  the 
Communists  Join  In  any  kind  of  a  coalition 
government.  It  Is  always  with  the  Intention 
of  dominating  and  talking  over  that  gov- 
eriiment 

6  That  we  d  )  nothing  but  assist  the 
enemy  when  we  pressure  pro-Western  lead- 
ers to  Join  coalition  governments  with  Com- 
munists and  neutrals 

7  That  the  la,st  thing'  we  should  do  Is 
assist  the  enemy  by  sending  money,  weap- 
ons, ftxxl,  and  other  gofxls  to  Ccimmunist 
nations  regarcMess  of  whether  they  have  had 
a  falling  out  with  the  power  clique  in  the 
Kremlin. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  thoughts  I 
should  like  to  leave  with  you  today.  I'm 
(.ure  you  realize  that  there  are  many  more 
that  deserve  mention  when  we  speak  of  re- 
orienting our  purpose  and  otir  strategy  with 
regard  to  the  Communist  war  we  are  en- 
gaged in  However,  time  does  not  permit  me 
t  )  deal  more  comprehensively  with  the  sub- 
ject, much  ris  I  should  like  to. 

In  closing,  let  me  .=ay  that  I  believe  the 
Americr'u  people  have  the  right  to  know  the 
truth,  as  unhappy  as  that  truth  is,  in  the 
light  of  currenjt  world  developments.  I  sug- 
gest that  it  is  insulting  arid  dangerous  for 
men  m  influential  positions  to  run  aro'.iad 
arguing  that  communism  hasn't  gained  since 
1945  and  that  the  West  is.  in  f.iCt.  wit.alng 
the  cold  war. 

The  tragic  fact  is  that  dtiring  1961  com- 
munism made  its  greatest  gains  since  the 
fall  of  China.  And  It  will  make  greater 
gains  In  the  Immediate  future  if  we  don't 
reci5gnlze  the  enemy  for  what  It  Is,  proclaim 
victory  as  our  goal,  and  adapt  our  strength 
to  the  task  of  opposing  Cc.mm.utMst  power 
wherever  It  exists. 

Thank  yon. 


EXERCISES  COMMEMORATING  THE 
155TH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  GEN,  ROBERT  E,  LEE 

Mr,  ROBERTSON,  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday.  January  20,  1962,  in  Statuary 
Hall  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Division,  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, exercises  were  held  commemo- 
rating tlie  155th  birthday  anniversary  of 
Gen.  Robert  E,  Lee. 

A  part  of  the  impressive  exercises  upon 
that  memorable  occasion  consisted  of  an 
eloquent  address  delivered  by  the  distm- 
puished  Senator  from  Hawaii  Mr 
Long  I, 

I  a.'k  unanimous  con.sent  to  hav^' 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a.'=  a 
part  of  mj-  remarks  a  copy  of  the  pio- 
pram.  together  with  the  address  of  tin- 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Program  of  Exerc-ises  Commemorating  the 
155th  Birthday  Anniversary  of  Gen 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Statuary  Hall,  U.S.  Capitoi  , 
.Satl-rday,  January  20,  1962,  11  am. 

(Under  the  auspices  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Division,  United  Daughters  of  the  Cor<- 
federacy.  Miss  Alice  Bdhmer  Rudd 
president,  presiding) 

Invocation:  The  Reverend  Paul  H  Gro=- 
close.  minister,  the  Francis  Asbury  Methodist 
Church. 

Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  I^ag  of  the 
United  States  of  .America:  Led  by  Mrs. 
Richard  L.  O'Bannon,  third  vice  president. 
District  of  Columbia  Division. 

Salute  to  the  Confederate  flap:  Led  by 
Mrs  Maj-y  McCall  Imes.  honorary  preside!;'. 
District  of  Columbia  Division. 

Welcome:    Division    president.   Miss    Rudd 

Presentation  of  distinguished  guests. 

Inl.'-oduction  of  speaker:  Mrs.  J.  H    White 
Jr. 

Address:  Hon    Oren  E    Long,  U.S.  Senator 

Placing  of  wreaths  at  the  statue  of  General 
Lee, 

Unlt«d  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  Mrs 
Robert  Bochman.  president  general,  by  Mrs 
Maude  Howell  Smith,  past  president,  Dlstru  t 
of  Columbia  Division 

District  of  Columbia  DlvUlon.  Ml'-s  Alice 
Bohmer   Rudd.   divi.'ilon   president. 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  chapter  No,  644,  Mri;. 
J    H.  White,  Jr  ,  chapter  president. 

Children  of  the  Confederacy.  Mr  M(  rg:in 
Morgan,  of  the  Fairview  chapter  of  District 
of  Columbia  Division,  Children  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

Benediction    Reverend  Grcxsclose. 

Pages:  Miss  Cheryl  Burroughs.  Mus 
Claudia  Burroughs.  Miss  Sharon  Lee  Dennis, 


Robert   E    Lee:    American 
(By  Oren  E.  Long,  U.S.  Senator  i 

We  meet  in  this  historic  chamber  today 
to  pay  honor  to  a  great  man.  a  great  Ameri- 
can. 

By  any  standard  of  personal  or  public 
worth,  whether  it  be  ability,  Integrity  quali- 
ties of  leadership,  a  sense  of  dutv.  devr.- 
tlon  to  principle.  Robert  ".  Lee  must  be 
regarded  among  the  great  men  of  his  gen- 
eration. 

It  ;s  significant  that  with  the  passing  of 
time,  he  has  grown  in  stature  and  fa\or 
with  the  peopl :  of  the  Nation,  both  North 
and  South.     His  place  In  history  Is  sectire 

Of  greater  Importance  today.  Robert  E 
Lee  has  a  plac«  In  the  heart  of  the  Nation 
For  just  as  the  people  of  the  South  revere 
tht?  unique  qualities  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
so  the  people  of  the  North  have  n  growing 
appreciation  of  Lee. 
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The  rich  heritag*  which  thp»«  leaders  have 
beqiieathed  to  the  American  people  tornii 
a  s'r'ii;^  bond  of  national  unity 

Wh;.e  their  environment  waa  different  U; 
an  almost  startling  degre*.  we  should  never 
forget  that  their  common  lx)nd3  f;\r  sur- 
passed these  differences 

Each  grew  up  In  an  atmosphere  that 
brea:hed  the  strength,  the  confidence  the 
e.'.ericies  of  a  nation  that  waa  youthful 
Idealistic  Each  had  an  alni-st  tierce  devo- 
tion to  that  country 

Each  thought  of  it  as  a  unity  Fr.ini  the 
davs  of  their  yuuth.  they  had  been  aware  .)f 
the  commiin  struggle  fur  freedom  They 
knew  the  strength  of  the  mystic  chords  i>t 
memory  s'retch;ng  from  every  baltlefleUt 
and  grave  to  evfry  living  heart  -the  sacri- 
fices that  hid  welded  the  people  Into  one 
Nation  Each  had  served  that  Nation  In 
peace  and   in  wur 

It  IS  tragic  that  under  the  pull  and  stress 
of  the  ec<)..om.c  and  p.jlitlcal  complexities 
f.n  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War  they  could  not 
Work  together  to  save  'heir  rountrynicn  from 
the  agon.es  ^i  a  fratricidal  struggle 

The  record  shows  clearly  'hit  this  was  the 
devout  wish  of  Lee  As  the  clouds  if  8«'ces- 
sion  gathered  and  the  issue  ^if  sl.v'.pry  in- 
flamed the  minds  fif  men,  Lee  said  I!  I 
owned  4  million  slaves,  I  would  cheerfully 
sacrifice  them  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  ■■ 

Lee  wrote  to  his  son  George  Washington 
Custis  L<>e  I  am  not  pleased  with  the 
course  of  the  Cotton  States  as  thev  term 
themselves  " 

And     11^    a    letter    to    his    distant    C'lusm 
Markse   Willi.ims    he   confessed        I   wish    for 
no  other  fl.ig   than   the    Star  -Spangled   Ban- 
ner   and  no    'ther  air  than    Hail  Columbia 

In  spite  of  these  sentiments,  his  commit- 
ment to  State,s  rights  and  his  devotion  to 
Virginia  caused  him  to  leave  the  Union  and 
to  serve  the  Confederacy  valiantly  to  the 
end  of  the  trail  .it  Appom.ittox 

Happily  Appomattox  waa  not  an  ending 
It  w,i4  a  beginning  It  opened  a  new  road 
of  life  to  e.ery  scldier  in  the  rte:d.  Con- 
federate and  Union  alike  To  Robert  E  tee 
it  also  opened  a  new  life 

Lee  w.is  exhausted  m  b<xiy,  heavy  of  hear' 
and    troubled    fiir    the   future   of    the  South 
But  there  were  for  hUn   no  moody   musings 
no  reproaches    no  despair      In  a  short   time 
the  whole  bewildered  life  oi  Richmond  beg.m 
to  revolve  about  his  h'lise      F'eople  rime  {.■> 
him    to  comfort   him   and    to   be  ciimforted 
To    all    who    Came,    he   coun.seled    peace    .md 
urged   them   to  rebuild   the  South   and   their 
own  lives  through  any  work  they  cou'.d  find 
That  was  the  course  he  had  decided  upon 
tor   his  own  future       His  opportunity   came 
unexpectedly  in   August   1865  wlien  John  W 
Brockenbrough.    rector   of    Wa.shlngton    Col- 
lege   Lexington,  V'a     called  '<n  him      To  the 
complete  surprise  of  Lee.  he  sta'ed  that  on 
August  4  the  trustees  of  Washington  College 
had    unanimously  elected   the  general   presi- 
dent of   the  Institution  and  wished  to  know 
If    he    would    accept       Judge    Brockenbrough 
presented  a  letter  from  the  committee  of  the 
board  In  which  the  Invitation   waa  extended 
formally 

Lee  had  never  contrmpUted  accepting  a 
college  presidency  As  he  considered  the 
Idea,  however,  it  seemed  to  hini  (hat  the 
summons  w.vs  providential  in  that  It  offered 
both  a  luelihood  and  an  opportunity  to 
serve  the  southern  people  He.  tlicreti)re 
accepted  the  offer  and  entered  the  acndemlc 
world 

The  effect  on  Lee  waa  Immediate  Idle- 
«"*»  and  uncertainty  were  at  an  end  He 
hdd  A  task,  and  he  would  discharge  it  In 
iil»  correspondence,  he  began  even  more 
vigorously  tii.iii  beiore  lo  set  tiie  ex.imple  he 
thought  the  South  required  He  may  have 
been  prompted  a'so  to  a  moie  por.  i.\e  lourre 
ht.c'iiu»e  he  saw  the  gloomy  portents  ol  the 
vroubleil  tiniea. 


I:  w.irtime  enmi'y  and  hatred  were  to 
continue  between  the  sections  the  future 
wa-s  dark  indeed  Were  they  allayed,  and 
unity  and  g' •od  will  svibatltuted  for  them 
Oeneral  Lee  reasoned  pr<)Bj)erlty  and  hap- 
piness would  ct>me  aRaln  to  the  South  He 
feared  that  any  publu  activity  'in  liis  part 
nu,.;ht  react  against  the  cause  he  wished  to 
aid  and  therefore  he  avoided  making  public 
his   ;  lews    in   manv   rn.ijor  issues 

Especially  as  the  head  of  a  college,  he 
should  avoid  controversy  and  submit  to  con- 
stituted authority  In  the  distress  of  the 
d,iy  he  saw  his  duty  This  much  he  C(  uld 
and  should  do  On  all  those  wh  >  asked  his 
counsel,  in  person  or  by  letter,  he  wnuld 
continue  to  urge  patience.  diUktence  and 
courageous  acceptance  of  the  consequences 
of  war  To  this  he  turned  himself  with  a 
will  Lee.  the  warrior,  became  Lee.  the  con- 
ciliator 

To  former  Governor  Letcher  of  Virginia, 
he  wrote  '  The  questions  which  for  years 
were  In  dispute  between  the  State  and  the 
General  Government  and  which  unhappi.y 
were  not  decided  by  the  dictates  e.f  re.ison. 
but  referred  to  the  dei  islon  of  war.  having 
been  decided  against  us,  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  acquiesce  in  the  result,  and  of 
candor  to  recognize  the  fact  The  interests 
of  the  Stale  are  therefore  the  same  as  those 
of  the  United  States  Its  prosperity  will  rloe 
or  fall  with  the  welfare  of  the  country  The 
duty  of  Its  citizens,  then  appears  to  me  too 
plain  to  admit  uf  doubt  All  should  unite  in 
honest  efforts  to  obliterate  the  effects  of 
w.ir.  and  to  restore  the   blessings  of   peace 

In  a  letter  to  another  correspondent,  he 
declared  I  have  too  exalted  an  opinion  of 
the  American  people  to  believe  that  they 
win  consent  to  Injustice,  and  It  Is  only 
necessary,  in  my  opinion,  that  truth  should 
be   known,  for  the   rights  of   everyone  to  be 

secured   ' 

The  optimism  of  this  sentence  appeared 
m  many  of  Lees  messages  to  dlscvjuraged 
Contederatea  The  letters  were  n<it  meant 
for  publication  and  appeared  in  no  news- 
papers but  copies  were  passed  from  h.nnd  t«i 
hHiKl.  and  Lee  s  position  became  well  known 
General  Wise  had  said,  on  the  retreat  of 
the  Confederate  Army  from  Appomattox 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  army  General  Lee 
was  the  Confederacy  His  advice  now  be- 
came the  law  of  public  conduct  for  men 
of  moderate  mind  in  the  South  They  were 
quicker,  also,  to  enter  upon  hard,  unre- 
nmneratlve  employment,  when  they  heard 
that  he  had  accepted,  at  a  salary  of  SI  500 
per  year,  the  presidency  of  a  small  college 
The  South  was  Inspired  by  Lees  choice  as 
president  of  Washington  College,  and  »o 
were  the  men  who  had  elected  him  After 
voting  unanimously  to  offer  the  position  to 
him.  thev  had  sat  for  a  few  minutes  as  If 
stuiuied  bv  their  own  temerity  Now  that 
they  had  his  acceptance  they  prepared  to 
work  with  him  and  to  rai.se  funds  for  the 
restoration  of  the  college  which  w.is  deeply 
in  debt 

At  the  .same  time  they  may  well  base 
felt  that  their  new  president  was  out  of 
scale  with  their  institution  Washington 
College  wa«.  at  that  time  a  small  b<^)dy  of 
lalthful  men,  and  little  besides  Its  first 
principal  was  William  Gruham  wtio  had  been 
a  Princeton  classmate  of  Light  Horse  Harry 
Lee 

Inder  Graham  and  his  early  successors 
the  school  was  established  and  maintained 
on  the  old  frontier,  and  l<ioked  westward, 
training  many  youths  from  Kentvuky  and 
Tenne  see  although  a  majority  ot  lU  stu- 
dents were  Virginians) 

In  the  recent  hostilities  many  Washing- 
ton College  students  fought  In  the  Stone- 
wall Brigade  of  Gen  Thomas  J  Jackson,  the 
right  arm  of  General  Lee  But.  typical  of 
southern  institutions  in  general  the  glory 
of  the  college  had  waned  with  tlie  progress 
o<    the    war. 


Prospects  for  attendance  In  the  fall  of 
IH''..S  were  as  glix-my  as  tor  everything  else 
Pew  had  any  money  to  pay  for  college  train- 
ing and  some  of  thoae  who  had  the  means 
had  t>een  touched  bv  the  turbulence  of  the 
times  and  had  no  desire  to  settle  down  to 
the  ciuiet  of  academic  life  But  with  I^ee 
as  their  leader  the  trustees  were  willing  t<j 
carry  on 

On  September  IH  1865.  General  Lee  r'Kle 
Into  Lexington  Iwo  days  later,  the  tru^- 
tee.s  met  and  welcomed  him  to  the  fold,  and 
on  Octot>er  2  he  was  swurn  In  as  president 

In    a    short    time-,    he    w  .ts    hard    at    work 
When  the  faculty  c.mie   to  know  him  better 
s.  >me  of  the  members  would  protest  against 
the  amount  <  f   work   the   general  performed 
He    always   insisted     m    reply,    that    he   owed 
It   to  the  b<jys  at  the  most  critical   times  of 
their    lives       Besides,    he    argued,    dally    ad- 
ministration Was  required  for  the  sticcess  of 
the  discipline  he  established  when  he  came 
to   the  college 

So  far  as  la  kn>>wn  General  Lee  had  no 
plan  for  enlar^ting  the  curriculum  when  he 
assumed  charge  of  the  college,  but  his  own 
training  his  !  ng  experience  In  construction 
w  irk  1  a.i  .m  Army  engineer),  his  4  years  of 
War  and  his  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
South  soon  combined  to  give  him  defiiute 
opinions  regarding   the   curriculum 

Prior  to  hi.s  presidency  it  had  covered  six 
subjects  embracing  mly  the  classics  and  the 
pure  sciences  B  it  Ix-e  did  not  believe  that 
these  of  tlieiU' elves  sufficed  to  meet  Ih" 
needs  if  the  impn 'Verished  South  Accord- 
ingly he  inaugurated  a  plan  to  provide 
training  in  f1\e  additional  subjects  practical 
chemistrv.  ex[>erimental  philosophy  apjilietl 
mathematics,  modern  :.ing\iage8.  and  history 
and  literature 

In  the  face  of  gl.irmg  poverty  and  an  en- 
rollment of  but  50  students,  the  trustees 
udrjpicd  Lee  s  plan  and  undertixik  expansion 
To  help  in  meeting  the  expense  of  the  new 
denaitments  the  trustees  promptly  began  to 
solicit  end*w  merits  and  General  Lee  wnte 
fpser.i:  letters  to  su;  port  the  undertaking 
The  fund  drive  received  a  surprisingly  w.Ue 
resptin.se.  considering  the  p<iverty  of  the 
times  For  southerners  who  pt>s«es8ed  any 
means  at  all  were  certain  to  listen  when  an 
appeal  was  made  f^'r  General  Lees  College 
as  It  soon  was  called 

Taxing  ivs  was  this  new  kind  of  life.  Gen- 
eral Lee  found  time  to  correspond  with  many 
of  his  admirers  thruighout  the  South  In 
ail  his  letters  if  the  o(  casioii  (jermltted,  he 
preached  his  doctrine  .  f  reconciliation  nor 
did  he  allow  the  grow.h  of  pxilltlcal  hostllits 
to  dissu.ide  him  from  his  course  In  coun 
seliiiK  I  southern  minister  on  one  occiislon 
he  wrote  T  would  suggest  that  you  leave 
<.)Ut  all  the  bitter  expressions  against  the 
North  and  the  US  Ciovernment  I  think 
such  expressions  ui.digiuned  and  unbecoir.- 
Ing  ■ 

Funds  appeared  In  sutTlcieni  quantity  to 
prevent  the  collapse  of  Wiuslungton  College 
In  the  hard  winter  of  1865  66  Increasing 
fees  p.ild  by  the  siudent.s  who  were  coming 
In  ever-lncre<ising  numbers  also  eased  some- 
what the  schiHjli,  distre-.-s  Before  the  e:  d 
of  the  session  enrollment  had  almost  tripled 
In  1866  iS  000  was  contributed  to  the  col- 
lege by  Cvrvis  W  McCormlck.  a  former  pub- 
lisher of  the  Chic.igo  Tunes  and  inventor  of 
the  famed  McCormlck  reaper  Other  gifts. 
Including  valuable  b<»iks    were  received 

New  Instruct  irs  some  of  great  ability  - 
were  employed,  and  at  l.ist  the  college  ap- 
peared to  be  engaged  in  a  m. irked  state  ot 
improvement  In  rcope  it.s  curriculum  was 
virtually  dovit)lPd  since  General  I^e  had 
first  appeared  s.  li.ols  of  engineering  and 
law  had  been  est.iblished  For  the  Inquiring 
student  the  library  had  been  partially  re- 
stored The  election  of  courses  liad  been 
made  the  privilege  ol  everyone  and  the 
honor  system  In  Its  fulltiess  had  been 
established 
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Aside  from  hl.s  academic  role,  the  chief 
ptwtwar  Interest  of  General  Lee  waa  of 
course  the  restoration  of  the  South,  eco- 
r.omlcally,  culturally,  and  politically.  His 
niall,  which  was  Immense,  was  crowded  with 
requests  for  advice.  And  this  he  continued 
t.i  give  till  the  end  of  his  life,  In  the  In- 
terest of  national  reronciUatlon. 

On  his  few  lengthy  Journeys — especially 
on  a  tour  of  the  south  Atlantic  seaboard 
for  hl.s  health  In  the  spring  iif  1870 — he  was 
welcomed  with  a  measure  of  affection  no 
Boirlierner  since  Waslilnpton  had  received 

The  news  ot  his  death,  In  September  1870, 
put  every  B<iuthern  commtinlty  In  mourning. 
And  after  00  yenrs  the  iouthern  reverence 
fur  his  i.an:e  has.  If  anytlilng.  Increased. 
No  other  American  has  ever  had  an  Influence 
on  the  old  Confederate  Pftites  comparable 
to  his.  In  all  matters  on  which  he  expressed 
himself,  he  Is  still  regarded  as  the  final 
authority  In  him.  the  South  Ftlll  sees  the 
embodiment  of  all  it.s  best  Ideals. 

And.  with  the  pa.i.-'.ige  of  tlmr.  the  same 
tendency  Is  beconilrig  discernible  through- 
out the  Union  as  a  whole.  For  here,  Indeed, 
w.i.s  a  man  uf  geiilus,  a  man  of  courage,  and 
•  ft  111. Ill  of  hi^nor.  In  wliom  every  American 
ha£  a  right  to  pride. 

The    \^CE    PRESIDENT.       The     15- 

minuto  time  limit  has  expired. 


STOCK  DI.^TRIBUTION  TREATED  AS 
RETURN  OF  CAPITAL 

Tho  Senate  resumed  the  considciation 
of  the  bill  'H  R,  8847)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revinue  Code  of  1954  .so  as  to 
provide  that  a  di.'^tributlon  of  stock  made 
to  rn  ind'vidual  'or  certain  corpora- 
Uow^  '  pin^uant  to  an  ordor  enforcing  U\e 
antitru.'^t  laws  shall  not  be  treated  as  a 
dividend  distribution  but  5hall  be  treated 
as  a  return  of  capital;  and  to  provide 
that  the  amount  of  such  a  di.'^tribution 
made  to  a  corporation  shall  be  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  distribution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tenne.s.'^ce  i.*^  reco^inized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Kent  to  the  desk  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill,  with  instructions,  and  I  ask 
to  have  tiie  motion  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  'TCE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion 
will  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

llie  legi.slative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  President.  I  move  that  the  pending 
bill.  MR.  8847,  bo  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  hi:. Mice  and  that  the  committee  be 
instructed  to  rej-xirt  tcj  tiie  Senate  at  such 
tin.e  as  a  final  order  prescribing  the  terms 
of  <l:vesilture  of  General  Motors  stock  by 
E.  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  shall  have 
been  entered,  a  bill  providing  such  tax  re- 
lief as  the  committee  n'.ay  deem  appropriate 
and  equitable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  Pie5.ident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 


U.S.    FOREIGN    POLICY 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
tho  Clui.^tian  Science  Monitor,  January 
16.  1962,  there  appears  an  editorial 
which  points  out  the  quiet  initiative 
winch  IS  bemt;  taken  by  Secretary  Rusk 
and  the  Department  of  State  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  difflcult  situations  which 
confront  the  Nation  in  its  foreign  rela- 
tlon.';.  It  is  clear,  from  the  editorial, 
that  important  decisions  have  been  made 
with  respect  to  the  Congo,  the  Common 
Market,  Latin  America,  Laos  and  other 


areas,  and  that  they  represent  new  or 
modifled  lines  of  policy.  This  efifort  to 
unfreeze  policy,  Mr.  President,  may  not 
always  work.  But  It  seems  to  me  most 
laudatory  that  the  effort  Is  being  made. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  included  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cut  Through  That  Fog 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  doesn't  say  much 
but  he  and  his  colleagues  work  hard.  This 
Is  a  moment  when  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  Is  cooking  on  all  burners  and 
the  contents  of  many  pots  are  at  a  rolling 
boil. 

The  least  one  can  say  Is  that  things  are 
moving.  But  that  Is  already  a  lot.  The 
standard  complaint  wa*  that  the  United 
States  did  not  start  anything;  it  merely  re- 
acted to  what  the  Communists  did. 

This  Is  not  the  case  now.  Risks  are  being 
taken.  Decisions  have  been  made  to  go 
ahead — not  with  perfect  plans  because  there 
are  few  such,  but  on  what  iooka  to  the 
policymakers  like  the  best  route  available. 

Item:  The  Congo  has  been  held  together 
and  remains  Independent. 

Item:  Europe's  Common  Miu-ket  and  the 
United  States  are  moving  rapidly  toward  a 
partnership. 

Item:  Latin  American  presstue,  despite 
much  resistance.  Is  being  slowly  developed 
against  communism  in  Cuba. 

Item :  In  Laos  the  Government  is  being 
reorganized  on  a  broader  basis.  The  result, 
if  it  succeeds,  will  test  whether  a  neutral 
regime  can  remain  Independent. 

Item:  In  Vietniun  an  urgently  needed  mili- 
tary reform  has  come  about.  Political  and 
economic  reform  are  stUl  ahead. 

Item:  At  the  United  Nations.  American 
diplomacy  has  begun  urging  the  new  nations 
to  act  with  responsibility. 

Item:  At  Moscow,  Ambassador  Thompson 
Is  pressing  the  Russians  on  a  larger  settle- 
ment for  Berlin. 

These  are  typical  cases.  There  are  many 
others. 

In  some  the  United  States  Is  the  prime 
mover.  In  others  It  is  supporting  countries 
or  groups  of  cotintries  which  are  taking  ac- 
tion. 

In  some  cases  the  situation  Is  explosive. 
If  one  line  of  policy  does  not  work  it  may 
t>e  necessary  to  shift  In  a  hurry  and  try  an- 
other. But  at  least  something  will  have  been 
learned — that  the  policy  which  failed  was 
not  the  right  one.  That  couldn't  have  been 
learned  by  sitting  still. 

In  fact  by  sitting  still  when  the  Commu- 
nists were  moving  It  would  be  possible  in 
many  of  these  cases  to  lose  by  default.  That 
Is  much  worse  than  moving  ahead  by  doing 
the  best  one  can  at  the  moment,  and  stand- 
ing ready  to  shift  course. 

It  Is  always  difficult  to  generalize  about 
fcjrelgn  policy.  There  is  no  telling  where 
many  of  the  present  initiatives  will  lead. 
But  pressure  is  being  applied  toward  what 
looks  like  good  ends.  If  there  is  any  unifying 
thread,  it  Is  a  desire  to  broaden  the  base  of 
government  everywhere  In  the  Independent 
world. 

Policy  is  becoming  less  f.'ozeni'more  supple. 
This  Is  good. 


PRICING  THE  MAIL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  January  19.  1962,  con- 
tains an  article  by  the  eminent  columnist 
Mr.  Thomas  O'Neill  entitled  "Pricing  the 
Mail."  It  is  a  most  interesting  and  re- 
vealing piece  on  the  problems  of  pricing 
in  the  Post  Office,  the  subsidized  car- 
riage of  magazines  and  so-caJled  junk 


mail,  and  the  vast  array  of  nonpostal 
functions  which  are  performed  by  the 
post  office,  which  range  from  annual 
census  taking  to  collections  for  charities. 

Mr.  O'Neill  refers  in  his  column  to 
the  knowledge  of  these  matters  which  is 
possessed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  [Mr. 
Johnston].  As  the  Senate  knows,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carohna  is  an  outstanding  authority  on 
the  complexity  of  postal  operations  and 
rate  problems  and  has  given  a  great  deal 
of  thoughtful  attention  in  a  dedicated 
efifort  to  bring  about  more  order  and  fair- 
ness to  the  pubUc  in  the  postal  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  the  defi- 
cit in  the  Post  Office  Department  takes 
on  a  somewhat  different  complexion  in 
the  light  of  Mr.  O'Neill's  column.  It  is 
obvious  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  many- 
sided  question  and  that  if  we  are  to  put 
this  operation  on  a  businesslike  basis 
we  should  take  a  careful  look  not  only 
at  the  rates  for  first-class  postal  service 
but  also  at  the  countless  other  functions 
and  subsidized  services  which  have  been 
loaded  onto  the  Post  Office  by  legislation 
and  precedent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  referred  to  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

Phicinc  the  Mail 
(By  Thomas  O'Neill) 

Higher  postal  rates,  needed  to  protect  a 
precarlovis  balance  between  governmental  in- 
come and  outgo,  appear  to  be  on  the  way  to 
approval  by  Congress  but  only  alter  a  donny- 
brook  over  which  users  of  the  malls  are  to 
foot  the  higher  costs. 

Along  the  way  the  administration  is  ex- 
pected to  acknowledge  that  a  substantial 
share  of  the  chronic  postal  deficit  Is  run  up 
by  a  whole  catalog  of  catchall  activities 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  carrying  the 
mail,  and  to  agree  to  pin  the  costs  of  these 
on  the  agencies  for  which  they  are  per- 
formed. A  promise  to  tills  effect  appeared 
in  the  Democratic  platform  on  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  elected. 

Lobbyists  for  magazine  publishers  and 
direct-mail  advertisers  have  swarmed  to  the 
Capitol,  making  the  dubious  argument  that 
first-class  letters  are  the  culprit*  behind  the 
postal  losses  and  should  bear  all  the  added 
cliarges. 

Post  Office  bookkeeping  Is  an  awesome 
thing.  It  can  be  used  to  demonstrate  that 
first-class  mail  produces  a  surplus  for  the 
Department,  or  that  it  Involves  staggering 
losses.  The  current  Postmaster  General.  J. 
Edward  Day,  figures  that  it  falls  slightly 
short  of  meeting  the  cost  of  carrying  It  and 
that  airmail  brings  in  a  small  profit. 

Magazines  are  carried  at  a  reduced  rate 
that  would  be  uneconomic  if  there  were  no 
other  mail,  but  is  justified  on  the  dual 
ground  of  spreading  public  enlightenment 
and  that  It  is  handled  only  after  the  post 
office  staff  has  handled  first-class  letters 
and  has  nothing  else  to  do.  The  latter  argu- 
ment Is  also  advanced  by  the  direct-mail 
advertisers  responsible  for  the  avalanche  of 
Junk  mail.  Both  are  putting  up  a  stern  fight 
to  preserve  their  special  status. 

In  Its  early  days  when  its  only  function 
was  to  carry  letters  the  Department  paid  its 
own  way. 

Losses  set  In  at  a  time  when  the  country 
was  expanding.  In  1838.  They  became  the 
rule,  except,  ctiriously.  In  time  of  war.  The 
Pony  Express,  for  example,  coet  many  times 
the  revenue  it  returned.  The  first  letters 
to  Alaska,  delivered  at  regular  rates,  cost  the 
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D  p  i:'-:!!"!!*;  $450  each  The  expansion  of 
ser".  ices  beij.in  in  1855  (the  year  stamps  were 
Introduced  I  with  the  luauguratioii  or  regis- 
tered m.i:i  a  money  loser  Rural  free  deliv- 
ery came  a.ong  m  1896.  adding  to  the  drain 
Over  the  ye.irs  an  array  of  other  Jobs  haa 
been  h  md-U  to  the  Department  by  .jther 
agencies  It  offers,  fur  examp.e,  a  lu-t.iry 
public  service  to  pensioners  and  witnesses 
In  the  execution  of  pension  vouchers  In 
many  such  instances  the  reason  Is  conven- 
ience and  cconumy.  since  the  Department 
spread*  to  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
Nation. 

An  author. ty  on  the  scope  of  these  extra- 
postal  odd  Jobs  13  Senator   Olin    Joh.nsion. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  Offlce  C'>mmit- 
tee      An  ano;ry  glint  \ppears  In  his  eye  as  he 
recites  the  K»t.  to  which  he  objert.s  beciuoe 
It    makes    the    Department    responsible    for 
costs   properly    chargeable    to   other    govern- 
mental branches      He  Is  st,»nding  .i.-tr.c!e  any 
raise  m  po.?t.il  r.ites  until  th?rt.-  is  agreenie:it 
to  change  the  bookkeeping  system  to  assign 
these  CO  Us  to   the  appropriate    igencies 
Some    )f  the  tioiimall  tivsks  are  .ustoiilshing 
The  Post  Office  takes  a  census  of  deer  and 
grou-e  popi.u.it.ons.  helps  the  Federal   Hou.-.- 
ing    .Admmi.str.itlon    m.ike    vacancy    surveys 
It  Issues  wildf'i-^l  shooting  permits  i  Interior 
Department  i       It  provides  hometown  offices 
for  Congres-sni'Mi       It  sells  and   reJceins  sav- 
ing bonds  for  the  Treasury,  registers  3  mil- 
lion   aliens    annually    for    the    Immigration 
Service,  sells  documentary   Internal   revenue 
stamps    gives    Information    concerning   civil 
service  examinations  and  must  have  a  clerk 
available    to    answer     que.stiou.s     about     the 
ex.imir-.itions 

Fl.igs  ti'  dr  ipe  the  r-a^k-ts  f  war  veterans 
are  supplied  by  the  P'>8t  OfTii  p  Fur  the 
Justice  Department  It  posts  pictures  of 
wanted  criminals,  nnd  recruiting  posters  for 
the  armed  services  It  collects  customs 
duties  on  parcels,  and  sells  money  orders  In 
competition  with  private  agencies  It  makes 
we.ither  reports  for  Agriculture  h.i.s  a  hand 
m  registering  powerboats,  and  operates  a 
censorship 

Beyond  its  helping  h:ind  to  'ther  Federal 
departments,  the  Post  Offl^e  performs  for 
private  agencies  out.^ide  of  coUeonng  and 
delivering  the  ni.iil  Cotunbutions  for  many 
charity  drives  mc  h  iiidlfd  by  the  postal 
service  and  the  charities  advertise  "Just 
hand  or   mall   to   your  postmaster  " 

At  one  time  it  was  charged  with  airline 
sub-^ldles.  and  was  relieved  of  these  only  m 
1954.  Congress  a  few  years  ago  cnniplied 
with  .;  Hoover  C omml-ision  rei-' inimc-.d.itlon 
and  ai<reed  to  reimburse  the  Department  for 
congressional  fr  mked  mall  .u:d  th.it  c  irrled 
for  other  branches  nf  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment The  move  contributed  nothing  to 
economy  in  C'l-ivernment  The  additional 
accounting  liMed  lu  percent  to  the  prior 
cost 

Even  with  prospective  higher  rates,  the 
Post  Office  fares  growing  costs  of  .■jlmply  de- 
livering the  mall  as  a  million  new  hoUNe- 
holds  spring  up  yearly  demanding  e\*ende<l 
delivery   service 


TFilBUTP:  TO  THE  I  .A  IK  S.\M  R.-W- 
BURN  BY  VICF:  PRKSIDKNT  LYN- 
DON   B    JOHNSON 

Mr    MANSFTEI.D      Mr    President,   on 

Saturday  last  the  Demncrat.s  met  in  cele- 
bration of  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
inau"uration  of  President  Kennedy,  and 
also  for  the  pvirpo.se  of  raisin?  funds  for 
campai.'ns  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
future 

One  of  thr  best  addresses  I  have  evf r 
heard  in  mv  life  was  delivered  on  that 
occasion  by  the  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  th>'  United  States  The  addre.ss 
was  referred  to  a.s  a  sentimental  a.s.siRn- 


ment.  It  was  all  of  that  It  was  senti- 
mental because  of  the  close  friendship 
which  e.xisted  between  the  late  ►ireat 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sam  Ray  burn,  and  the  present  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States 

I  was  very  much  impre.sseJ  by  this  ad- 
dress, which  I  knew,  and  which  everyone 
m  the  hall  knew,  came  from  the  heart 
I  ask  unanimous  con.st  nt  that  the  ad- 
dre.s.s  may  be  incorporated  at  this  point 
in  the  REtcRn 

There  bemt;  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re^ dRo. 
as  foUov^.N 

TRIUUTK  to  the  L.\Ti  .~\M  ItWhl'RN  BY  VlC« 
PRESIDENT  LYND'  N  B  .J  'UN:,  iN  AT  THE 
I.N^VOfRM  .\.VNIVERSARY  DINNER  N^TIoNAL 
(ilARD      .\RMoRV        WasHINi.Ti  i.V        DC  J^N- 

U\RY  20.   r.»t32 

Mine  Is  a  scntlm-'-n'  i'.  u-;.s;^'nment  to  pay 
tribute,  on  behalf  e.f  all  "f  you.  to  the 
mrn^)ry   of   Sam   Rayburn 

tike  many  others  at  this  dinner  Including 
the  President  It  was  my  great  privilege  to 
walk  a  w.=»y  down  the  road  with  him  For 
the  Speaker  the  end  of  the  road  came  last 
November  16  But  It  Is  not  the  end  of  the 
road  for  the  lessons  he  i aught  and  the 
hf-ritige  he  left 

Everyone  who  knew  Sain  H.ivburn 
cherishes  the  moments  they  shared  with 
him.  whether  it  was  In  the  hushed  silence 
of  the  House  before  the  tally  of  a  vote  Is 
announced  during  the  unvarnished  talk  of 
the  board  of  education — amld.'it  the  hubbub 
of  a  Democratic  convention— or  on  quiet 
walks  around  Texas'  old  Fourth  District  to 
talk  to  the  men  and  women  of  those  flat 
black  lands  he  loved  so  well 

The  House  of  Representatives  wa-i  his  great 
love  He  was.  at  (jiice  its  master  and  its 
serv  rtiit 

There  wasn  t  anyone  In  the  United  States 
who  couldn't  see  the  Speaker.  If  they  were 
willing  to  sit  a  spell.  To  the  dismay  of  his 
staff,  he  made  his  own  appointments — often 
on  the  back  of  an  old  envelope  In  his  hip 
pocket.  And  he  read  his  own  mall  When 
someone  writes  me  on  tablet  paper  with  a 
lead  pencil."  he  once  told  me.  '  I  figure  what 
he's  writing  me  ab'Hit  Is  pretty  Important 
to  lilm  " 

Authors  for  years  to  come  will  analyze  tlils 
m^n  who  held  sway  over  the  House  longer 
than  any  other  mortal  They  can  turn  to 
him  for  their  text. 

You  can't  really  say  how  you  lead  You 
feel  your  way.  receptive  to  those  rolling 
w.ivts  of  sentiment.  And  If  a  man  can't 
see  and  hear  and  feel,  why  then,  of  course 
he  s  lost." 

Speaker  Rayburn  could  see  and  hear  and 
feel       He  was  part  of  this  good  e.Trth 

He    furnished    Democrats    some    of     tlielr 
m  Mt  straightforward   thinking  and   talking 
Im  a  Democrat  without  a  suffix,  without 
prefix,  and   without   apology" 

He  was  younger  than  any  of  us  There  was 
one  thing  he  disliked  more  than  old  fugles. 
and  as  he  put   It.  that  was     young   fogies  " 

He  knew  U^ie  Democratic  Party  because  he 
w.is  the  Democratic  Party  Remember  what 
he  said  "I  say  that  the  Dennx-ratlc  Party 
Is  merciful  I  say  that  it  Is  humane  I  say 
It  Is  compassionate  I  say  It  la  f"r  the 
people  and  the  people  know  it  " 

When  you  think  of  Sam  Rayburn.  you 
think  at  once  ((f  the  plain  sturdy  home- 
spun statesmen  . 'f  the  early  republic  -the 
men  who  worked  with  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son to  establish  the  American  Republic  on 
the  found:itlons  of  democracy 

If  our  Democratic  Party  Is  the  oldest  or- 
g.inized  party  in  the  world.  It  Is  because 
men  like  th**  .Speaker  have  kept  it  forever 
loy  ii  to  old  traditions- -and  forever  alert 
to  new  ways  to  serve  .social  progress  and 
human  freedom 


Lit  me  sum  It  all  up  by  saying  that  Sam 
Hivburn  wos  a  man  who  was  as  old  as 
Thoin.is  Ji-nerson— and  as  young  as  John  F. 
Kennedy  | 

Ihe  lajit  speech  he  made  to  the  House 
Clime  the  day  be  doubled  Henry  Clay's  rec- 
ord as  Spe.iker  He  stixxl  in  that  familiar 
Will  and  said  I  have  so  much  faith  m 
human  beings  I  know  that  people  are  good 
folks." 

In  a  reflective  mood  one  evening  with  a 
group  of  friends  he  put  it  so  well.  He 
recalled  how  good  people  had  always  been 
to  h.m  He  talked  of  Fl.ig  Springs,  the  lit- 
tle town  where  he  hiid  gcjiie  to  the  one- 
room  school 

"All  of  us  are  Ju.st  a  little  way  from  Flig 
Springs.  '  he  said,  adding.  "You  know.  I 
Just  missed  being  a  tenant  farmer  by  a 
gnats  heel   ■ 

All  of  us  are  Just  a  little  way  from  Fl.ig 
.Springs     May  It  ever  be 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR    M    K    WYLDER.  OP 
ALBUQUERQUE.   N    MEX. 

Mr  M.ANSFIELD  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distiriguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  I  Mr  Cm^ve/. '.  I 
:i-k  unaiiimous  con':''nt  to  have  printed 
m  the  Rei  onD  at  this  point  an  article 
entitled  "Pioneer  Physician  Dr.  Wylder 
Dies,"  published  in  the  Albuquerque 
N  Mcx  I  Tribune  of  January  17.  1962, 
being  a  tribute  to  Dr  M.  K.  Wylder,  wiio 
went  to  Albuquerque  on  a  visit  more 
than  58  years  ayo  and  remained  there 
to  practice  nudicine  during  a  long  and 
distinguished  career 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  lx>  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Pio.NCER    PiiYsKiA.N    Dr     Wylder    Dies 

K  man  who  came  to  Albuquerque  for  a 
2- week  visit  and  stayed  more  than  58  years 
to  practice  me<llclne.  died  unexpectedly 
Tu'^sd.iy  night  In  St  Joseph  Hospital  after 
suffering  a  stroke 

He  la  Dr  Meldruni  K  Wylder.  84.  who 
delivered  more  than  15.000  babies  during 
his  long  career  as  a  pediatrician  He  lived 
at  501   Laguna  Boulevard  SW 

The  author  of  Rio  Grande  Medicine 
Man."  Dr  Wvlder  was  honored  by  Albuquer- 
qu?  for  his  book  which  related  his  adven- 
tures  a,s   a   A  H-for   In    this   area 

Dr  Wylder  who  was  born  May  16.  1877 
Came  to  Albuquerque  In  April  1903.  and 
liked  It  so  well  he  decided  to  make  his 
home  here  He  had  been  living  In  El  Paso. 
where  he  went  to  cure  his  tutierculosls 

He  w.is  born  In  Macoupin  County,  111  on 
a  rural  farm  the  hun  of  a  pi  meer  Me'h- 
idist  mlnlstvr  Dr  Wvlder  obtained  his 
earlv  education  in  Illinois  public  sch  >■  Is 
and  1'  impleted  acidrinic  and  premedlc-.i! 
8.  hooling  at  Marlon  C<41ege.  Marlon.  lid 
He  received  his  medical  degree  at  Washing- 
ton IJnlverslly  at  St  Louis.  Mn  ,  In  IHol 
and.  although  It  was  not  required  at  the 
time,  he  served  a  lengthy  intcrnslilp  In  the 
St    Louis  City  Hospital 

After  recovering  from  his  tviberculosls.  I'' 
Wylder  opened  his  offl  e  here  In  1903  H'^ 
made  his  first  call.-  by  bicycle  and  ho:.-.e- 
drawn  c  irrliKc 

In  1904  he  helped  bilUI  the  Franclsc  .n 
Hotel  and  be'^ame  active  In  civic  and  fra- 
t'^rnal  organizations  For  many  years  lie 
was  active  In  the  medical  circles  of  the  State 
Dr  Wyld  r  was  a  member  of  tlie  Amerlc.-.n 
Medical  Association,  the  New  Mexico  Medical 
Association  .md  the  Be.-nallllo  County  Med- 
ici; Society 

He  waa  awarded  the  Bernalillo  County 
Medic. il  As.^oclation  flrsi  SO-year  scroll  of 
honor  in   1051    and  in   1953  the  Albuquerque 
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City  Commission  proclaimed  "M.  K.  Wylder 
Day."  commemorating  his  50th  anniversary 
In  tJ^e  city. 

The  octogenarian  physician,  who  retired 
ill  May,  1961.  was  most  proud  of  his  associa- 
tion with  the  American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics and  his  service  as  chairman  of  the 
State  Boiu-d  of  Health  from  1939  to  1945 
He  aliso  was  a  member  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  physicians 

Dr  Wylder  was  county  chairman  of  the 
R.-publican  Party  In  19JB  for  2  years  and 
served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  from  1918  to  1920.  He  also 
w.Ls  a  member  of  the  city  school  board  from 
1908    14 

A  nicUilXT  of  the  First  Methodist  Church, 
he  w.is  active  m  the  YMCA  organization 
movement  liere  He  was  a  life  member  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Elks 
Lodge  4til  Kiw.mis  Club  and  Ma-sonlc 
UKlge  No    60 

He  Is  survued  by  a  .v>ii  Bill  of  Denver. 
here,  two  daughters.  Mrs  Warren  Rempel. 
ManhatUtn,  Kans  ,  and  Miss  Deana  Wylder. 
Rucrside.  Calif  .  who  arrived  here  Wednes- 
day night,  a  brother.  Earl.  Ft  Smith,  Ark  , 
and  a  sister,  Mrs  Dan  Stein  of  Columbia. 
Mo, 

The  bt>dy  will  lie  m  .state  at  Strong-Thorne 
Mortuary  from  \v>ki\  today  until  noon  FYl- 
d.*v  Funeral  6<-rvices  will  be  held  Friday 
aiteruoon  at  3  in  First  Methodist  Church 
The  Rev  Warren  Rempel  will  officiate.  In- 
terment will  be  In   Fairview  Park  Cemetery 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  time 
u.sed  by  the  Senator  from  Montana  will 
b«'  charged  to  the  oppasition  to  the  mo- 
tion to  locommit.  I 


CONTINENTAL  SHELF  OIL 
REVENUES 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  GORE      I  yield 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  President,  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  serving  today 
will  recall  vividly  the  prolonged  battle 
over  the  .so-called — and  miscalled — 
tidelands  oil  bills  m  the  83d  Congress. 
They  will  remember  that  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  iMr  Hill!  the  Senate  adopted 
an  amendment  which  would  have  dedi- 
cated the  revenues  from  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  subsoil  of  the  continental 
shelf  off  our  coa^t^s  to  public  education 
Thi.s  was  popularly  referred  to  as  the  "oil 
for  the  lamps  of  learning"  provision. 

The  other  t)ody  did  not  concur  in  the 
oil  for  the  lamps  of  learning"  amend- 
ment   spon.sored    by    the    Senator    from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill',  and  the  provision 
w;i.s  lost  m  conference. 

Reci'ntly.  the  Interior  and  Insular 
AtTaiis  Committee  receivtKl  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  receipts 
and  expenditures  connected  with  min- 
eral ieasiiiR  operations  on  the  conti- 
nenia!  sht  If  for  the  fiscal  year  1961,  to- 
pether  with  the  total  revenues  received 
since  tlie  eflective  dat<?  of  the  legislation. 
This  figure  comes  to  the  truly  impres- 
sive total  of  nearly  $800  million. 

In  view  of  the  kten  interest  in  educa- 
tion m  this  Congress,  and  the  long  and 
spirited  debate  in  the  83d  Congress  on 
the  u.se  of  tidelands  oil  revenues  for  edu- 
cational puiposes,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
s<'nt  that  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  which  is  brief,  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  In  the  chair). 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
y\'ash\ngton.  DC  .  September  29.  1961. 
Hon   Lyndon  B  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washtngton.  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  President ;  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirement of  section  15  of  the  Outer  Con- 
unental  Shelf  Lands  Act  |43  DSC.  1343). 
following  are  tlie  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  this  Department  in  connection  with  the 
admlnistratlin  of  t!.p  act  for  the  hscs!  veur 
19G1: 

Receipts: 

Rentals    

Royalties    

Shut-In  gas  wells 

Rights-of-way 


Total 

Expenditures 

Salaries    .    

Travel  and  per  diem 
All  other 


»3   276.925   23 

47,  747,  236   75 

43.400.00 

2.590  00 

51    070. 151    98 


216. 408   62 

8   515. 59 

28.  725.  78 


Total 253.649  99 

Total  collections  to  June  30.  1961.  includ- 
ing bid  bonuses,  amount  to  $797,829,156, 
of  which  $442,032,866  has  been  covered  In- 
to general  funds  of  the  Treasury.  The  bal- 
ance of  $355,796,290  Is  being  held  in  es- 
crow receipt  accounts  pending  decisions  of 
the  US.  Supreme  Court  In  the  case  of  United 
Statex  V.  Louisiana  et  al. 
Sincerely  yours. 

D    Oris  Be.\si,ey. 
Adnnnt^tratii  e  As- •..■''.nnt  Sccreiary 


MEDICAL   CARE    INSURANCE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Association  of  Blue  Shield  Plans 
and  the  American  Medical  Association 
recently  proposed  a  plan  to  provide  the 
aged  with  insurance  covering  surgeons' 
and  physicians'  fees.  The  proposal  was 
welcomed  by  those  of  us  who  believe 
that  the  social  security  approach  offers 
the  most  practical  way  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  health  care  for  the  aged.  It 
indicates  recognition  by  these  groujjs 
that  a  serious  financial  problem  exists 
for  many  elderly  Americans  when  it 
comes  to  paying  for  hospital  care  and 
medical  services. 

Although  some  of  the  details  of  this 
new  proposal  have  not  been  announced, 
some  questions  can  be  raised  about  the 
proposed  premium  of  $3  a  month.  The 
cost  of  medical  care  has  been  rising 
rapidly  and  is  expected  to  continue  to 
increase.  Data  for  1960,  for  example, 
show  that  for  aged  couples,  with  one  or 
the  other  member  hospitalized,  the  total 
medical  bill  during  the  year  exceeds  $500 
in  more  than  half  of  the  cases.  The 
total  medical  bill  is  under  $200  in  only 
5  percent  of  the  c^ses. 

The  chronic  and  prolonged  character 
of  the  illnesses  of  the  aged  creates  ques- 
tions about  the  adequacy  of  a  $3-a- 
month  premium. 

It  would  be  extremely  useful  in  pro- 
ducing solutions  to  this  problem  to  have 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  conduct 
hearings  on  the  health  care  legislation 


introduced  in  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  completed  its  hearings  last 
summer.  Accordingly,  I  have  asked  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  schedule  such  hear- 
ings soon  so  that  Senators  might  have 
the  latest  information. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  which  app>eared 
in  yesterday's  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Proper  Instrance 

At  the  commencement  of  a  congrebsional 
session  which  is  expected  to  debate  adminis- 
tration proposals  for  a  medical  insurance 
program  for  the  a^ed  as  a  part  of  the  social 
security  system,  the  National  Association  of 
Blue  Shield  Plans  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  have  come  forward  with  a 
program  of  their  own  to  provide  surgical 
and  medical  care  benefits  for  persons  65 
years  of  age  or  over.  We  congratulate  them 
on  a  constructive  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  an  urgent  national  problem. 

Their  proposal  deserves  to  be  considered 
on  Its  merits.  In  pragmatic  terms,  as  com- 
pared with  administration  proposals.  Very 
little  service  is  rendered  to  this  kind  of  con- 
sideration by  American  Medical  Association 
spokesmen  who  denounce  the  administra- 
tion proposals  as  leading  to  socialized  medi- 
cine or  by  the  Blue  Shield  spokesman  who 
intoned  that  medical  insurance  for  the  aged 
can  more  properly  be  met  under  the  aus- 
pices of  private  initiative  than  under  a  Gov- 
ernment-financed program.  What  In  the 
world  is  there  about  the  one  that  Is  more 
proper  than  the  other?  The  question  is 
which  Is  the  more  practical. 

The  benefits  of  the  Blue  Shield  plan  have 
not  yet  been  announced  In  any  detail.  It 
is  said.  In  general,  that  they  will  cover  sur- 
gery costs  whether  in  a  hospital  or  In  a  doc- 
tor's office  and  medical  care  In  a  hospital  or 
in  a  licensed  nursing  home.  But  with  a  pre- 
mium of  $3  a  month  per  person  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  benefits  can  be  comprehen- 
sive or  enduring  enough  to  cover  prolonged 
terminal  Illnesses.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  any  private  plan  depending  upon  cur- 
rent payment  by  the  aged  themselves  can 
provide  adequate  benefit.  Prepayment  un- 
der the  social  security  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  spreads  the  burden  among  persons  in 
their  productive,  earning  years. 

To  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  Blue  Shield  it  may  seem  proper  that 
participation  in  a  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram should  be  entirely  voluntary;  but  to 
the  children  of  aged  parents  who  have  neg- 
lected to  participate  and  who  are  afflicted 
with  a  catastrophic  and  financially  ruinous 
illness  this  freedom  to  be  irresponsible  may 
not  seem  proper  at  all.  We  regard  It  as  a 
decided  virtue  of  the  administration  pro- 
posals that  they  would  require  everyone  to 
provide  against  the  hazards  of  illness  in  old 
age  by  prepaying  the  costs  systematically 
out  of  earnings  while  young.  This  requir--— 
ment  will  be  a  boon  to  the  elderly  them- 
selves, to  their  children  and  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

One  additional  aspect  of  the  Blue  Shield - 
American  Medical  Association  proposal  is 
disturbing.  It  would  entail  something  very 
like  a  means  test  because  its  full  benefits 
would  be  available  only  to  single  persons 
whose  annual  Income  Is  under  $2,500  and  to 
couples  whose  annual  Income  is  under  $4,000 
A  means  test,  or  Income  test,  of  this  sort  is 
not  only  humiliating;  it  operates  to  discour- 
age savings  and  earning  on  the  part  of  the 
elderly.  It  is,  in  short,  an  improper  Inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  and  dignity  that 
ought  to  accompany  old  age. 
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A  HIGH  ORDER  OP  BNOLISH 

MrsL  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
our  American  language,  properly  used, 
i.s  a  pleasure  to  read  and  a  Joy  to  hear. 

President  Kennedy's  use  of  the 
lan.?uage  has  often  been  called  to  at- 
tention. Is  there  a  Kennedy  httrary 
style?  I  find  that  the  Eugene,  Ort-f.'  . 
Rei,'ister-Guard  editorial  dopartmtiit 
think  tiicre  i.s.  In  an  editorial  of  Janu- 
aiT  18.  1062.  they  write: 

Whatever  historians  may  soirK-d  iv  -Arlte  of 
Juhn  F  KeriMeOy's  recnrd  cis  a  President,  the 
vrrdlc*.  of  Ifer;iry  scholars  shtjMM  be  qul'.e 
f.tvnruble  .^.s  'he  rtrst  prf)fe.sslonal  writing 
man  t')  .'crupy  the  White  Hou.se  slnre 
rheodure  Roospvelt.  the  President  Is  send- 
ing a  hlRh  ord«T  of  English  over  the  alr- 
wives  ;-.nd  l:it  )  public  prints. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  editorial.  "Pulling  Apart  the 
Kennedy  Style,"  appear  in  the  Recokd 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordured  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows; 

PULLINO    .\PART    THE    KeVNEDf    STTIT 

In  the  la.'t  year  much,  maybe  too  much 
has  been  written  about  the  Kennedy  sty".*" 
Usually  these  words  have  had  to  do  with 
Jackie's  haJr-do  or  big  families  or  Ivy 
Leftgue  suits  or  a  quick  Informality  that  can 
b«  as  disarming  as  It  Is  deceptive  But  there 
la  also  another  kind  of  style,  a  literary  sty'.e 
Jack  Kennedy  has  one  that  la  quite  di!»tlnc- 
tlve.  Americana  began  to  gather  this  when. 
In  his  Inaugural  address  a  year  ago.  he  said. 
"Let  vw  never  negotiate  out  of  fear  But  let 
ujb  never  fear  to  negotiate."  In  the  same 
speech  he  admonished  us.  ".Vsk  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what  j-ou 
can  do  for  yniir  cotmtry  " 

In  la*t  week's  state  of  the  Union  address 
there  seemed  to  be  some  familiar  stylistic 
devices.  And  sure  enough,  they're  the  same 
ones  We  curled  up  with  the  state  of  the 
Union  meaaage  and  began  pulling  sentences 
out  of  It  Here  seem  to  be  the  characterls- 
rirs  that  put  that  special  literary  mark  on 
the  words  of  Jack  Kenne^ly 

He  uses  B'-litcmtion  "not  rivals  f  t  pxjwer 
but  p.irtners  for  progress" — "tiingled.  turbu- 
lent Congo" —  We  acted  not  In  panic  but 
perspective   ' 

However,  he  u.ses  it  Judiciously:  "stressing 
services  Inste.id  cf  support.  rehablULatlon  In- 
stead of  relief,  und  training  for  u.seful  work 
in.siead  of  prolonged  dependency  " 

A  ape  liter  with  a  tin  ear  would  ha. e 
stretched  cit  to  find  a  w  .rd  to  match 
"training."  Kennedy  didn't.  He  knew  when 
en  niRh  Was  en    Ui;h 

He  has  a  genius  f  .r  pkkli.g  word-s  chat 
sound  well  together,  Uiat  make  aiii>A»,t  a 
catch  phrase  'we  are  gratified,  but  we  are 
not  satisfied  ■  -  a  free  commuuity  ot  iiaiiMns. 
Independent  bi.t  Interdependent." 

He  U  /e.sut  n.uid  rep&ating  wurUs,  hefxliiig 
perhap*  H.  W.  Fowlers  tip  that  the  oovioua 
13  borffr  thin  .ib'.  lou.s  .iv  kl.inrf  "f  It  H« 
SAld  '  to  a  single  goal,  the  g>ai  of  a  peace- 
ful worid." 

"Our  buf.a»tis.=;nrjen  must  be  export -c-on- 
sclous  and  exp<irt-cumpetitive  " 

.\merl<a  «  gi'.ry  and  .sometimes  Ani^^rlras 
"ih.ime  •  •  •  rulflll  the  worlds  hope  br  ful- 
;i;!ing  nur  ()W!i  taith   " 

M  wt  disiiric-ive  1.-.  his  use  of  .ontrs-sts,  tl  « 
not  this  bvii  that  device:  'Nor  are  we 
abat.doiunfi;  our  non-European  friends  On 
the  contrary  •  •  •.  But  It  is  n  it  nor  nilllt*ry 
mi«ht  •  •  •  i:  la  our  belief  that  the  state 
la  the  servftn*.  of  the  dtlaen  and  n  jt  tU« 
auuiter. 


"Hie  AtJanttr  ootnmurUty  grows.  ni>t  like  a 
voicanle  nountaln,  by  ooe  mi^ty  ezploalon. 
but  lUce  aoonU  reef." 

"We  acted  not  In  panic  but  parapecUve." 

These  devices  often  appear  In  combina- 
tion, as  these  examples  show.  Overall,  his 
stuff  marches  straight  ahead  It  has  cadence 
or  swing  Aud  the  sentences  nenemlly,  are 
either  quite  short  ur  are  broken  up  by 
d.i.shes.    Indicating    a     pause    In     delivery 

Now.  ttie  cynics  will  ask.  is  this  K^ni  edv 
■  r  I.,  tti;-.  Ii-l  ."^  .-ensen.  hm  chief  Kh'wl'' 
I',  .s  :r  iiati.,  ij  :i  S<>ret..Sfn  ;s  very  <-l'ise 
1. 1  t..e  !'.'<■  lit  :.:  .1.,]  1.  us  been  for  several 
years  He  La  credited  with  doiriR  the  re- 
search, but  nnt  Uie  wruinj?.  fiT  '  Profiles 
!;i  Cnur.-»ge,"  the  PreKiJentb  Pullt/er-prlT'e- 
wiiinin>{  studv  in  biin^mphv.  It  la  l.kelv  that 
the  two  n.en  have  worked  so  cLifely  together 
that  Uiey  write  a.ike.  That  s  understand- 
able. Literary  style  d'>esn  t  spring  fuli  b!  iwn 
,'.'  -m  'jnes  head  R-t»ther  it  is  the  .sum  inual 
•  if  iUl  one  has  read  and  heard  It  is  Influ- 
enced nujst  by  what  one  reads  nr  hears  niost 

Whatever  historians  ni.iy  9omednf  write  <  f 
J"t\n  F  Kennedy's  record  .us  a  President,  the 
verdict  of  literary  schnlars  .sh  'Mid  be  quite 
fav<jra.ble.  A*  the  first  priifesisk'nal  writing 
man  to  occupy  the  White  H.'Use  since 
Theod'ire  Roosevelt,  the  President  Ls  sending 
a  hi«h  order  of  English  over  the  airwaves 
and    into    t.he    p'lb'.lc    prints. 


PROBLEM.S  OF  THE  CONCHD 

Mr.  GORE  Mr  Prr.sident.  m  the 
Sunday  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  ap- 
peared a  brilliant  article  on  the  Congo, 
written  by  a  renowned  reporter.  Mr. 
David  Halberstam.  Not  only  Is  the 
article  an  excellent  one.  but  the  rtporter 
has  also  given  to  the  thousands  of  i)eople 
who  read  his  writings  a  prescient  under- 
standing of  the  many  lan^led  piublnn.s 
of  the  Congo.  I  contrratulate  Mr  Hal- 
berstam upon  his  gr*^t  journali.stic 
achievement.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  m  tlie  Reiurd 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

CitztMO.\     Is    Moved    to    LeoP(>i.dvuj-«-    UN 
Ot  ■^«o«       Ot'sted      C>mri.\i       His      FuRJira 
Tkoops   Akc  Sadd  To  Slat   F^txt   M"«e 
(By    Da-.  Id    Halberst.im  i 

I.ropoLDVTLLF.  THE  CoNco,  January  20  - 
.fnt  line  Ciizenp^,  depctsed  Vice  Premier  r.f 
the  Cor.ifo,  wn.s  brought  here  today  from 
Stanleyville  on  a  United  Nations  plane  He 
went  imn.edia'ely.  ui.  !er  Unfed  Nations 
pnjtection.  Ui  quarters  provided  by  the  world 
.  TK  ml/.itii  -M 

Mr  Giiengji  s  .irrival  went  alm^iet  unno- 
ticed by  the  Cungoleie  public  It  was  Ig- 
mred  by  the  central  g  ivernment.  which 
sent  no  representative  t^:)  the  airport  U^  greet 
the  plane 

From   the  moment    the    trrHn«p<.rt    l<»::ded 
Mr    Olzenga  and  his  party  were  pr-He-ted  by 
I>anlsh    mi.ntirv    policemen    and    .v    pUitixin 
of    .Vlgerlan    l-.iantrymen    fr"m    the    United 
Sj.ti.t'.:s  furrei,  in  the  C'<niji). 

Mr  Olzeiiga  had  .takcd  Uie  United  Nations 
to  bring  him  here  from  his  hcudquiirUTs 
m  S-.tnlpy.llle.  the  scene  of  recent  fl^jht- 
Ing  between  tr-wps  presumably  loyal  to  Mr 
C'i./e:ii;i  ar.d  tho.se  >f  the  centml  Congrilese 
Government. 

The  United  Natim  .i<  aj  parent! y  fea.-^u!  of 
tlie  ten.se  .s:tu  iiion  in  SLaoeyvllie.  wh«T<«  Mr 
C't.^enga's  st.itu.s  liad  be*  ii  aiini«t  ih.it  of  a 
pr..soner,  agreed  to  tl^e  ch:in^e.  Tlie  orRani- 
/.vtl'-n  "laid  *.  d\y  however.  Ihct  Mr.  CiUei.^i 
w\s  belt  <  br^iuvc^t  to  Uv  .jv-ildMIle  at  t;.e 
request  of   the  central  povemment 

It  was  revealed  here  th.a  retjel  Con^.if^e 
tr  H  .ps   once    loyal    to   Mr     Oizenga,    but    now 


outlaw,  had  fired  on  a  United  Nations  Jet 
»n<l  had  attacked  another  Tillage  In  north 
Katanga. 

United  Nations  Jets,  on  a  reconnaissance 
flight  In  the  Kongolo-Sola  area,  found  the 
vlUage  of  Kl!ubl  In  fl.-unea.  It  is  Just  soutii 
of  Sola.  The  pilots  reported  tiiat  several 
smaller  settlements  between  Sola  and  Kliibl 
were  In  f.ame^ 

On  the  r.ud  be;  Aeen  Kllubl  and  KonRol  \ 
one  Jet  came  upon  a  co'unin  of  tr.Kjps.  Tliey 
openr-d  fl.'e  cm  the  jet 

FiLOT  wmiM^tuts  riKM 

nit>  pilot  did  not  return  the  fire  .\ 
t'M'rU  .N.it:  :.>  .«■;>.  ke'-ni. in  .s.ild  he  did  'vn 
know  whether  the  pilot*  had  orders  not  to 
tire  on  the  ret^el  tro<i()«. 

The  pUotn  aaw  no  troop  actlTlty  of  ar.y 
kind  .it  S«ila  which  wa.s  presumed  to  Inv 
been  alt-uked  bv  the  outlaw  troops.  The 
recoil -lai.ss.tnce  fli^fht-s  were  started  yesterday 
after  the  Unlte<l  Nations  was  told  by  the 
Hed  Cross  represents  tire  In  EUsabethTllle 
thai  reljel  trrwps  were  mounting  an  attack 
on  the  Urge  Roman  Catholic  mission  at 
.Sola. 

The  pilots  arrived  sijrhted  two  Congolese 
ftokliers  and  t*  >  military  vehicles  at  the  mis- 
sion but  SAW  no  sign  of  the  priests  or 
nuru*  assigned  there. 

Catholic  church  smirres  In  Leopoldvllle 
.■i«T  they  did  not  believe  there  were  any 
prie«U  or  nuns  left  at  the  Sola  mission  by 
lbs  Ume  the  Congolese  troops  arrived.  The 
sources  noted  that  the  maesacre  In  the  Kon- 
golo  of  19  prlesu  and  Catholic  workers  had 
been  reported  more  than  2  weeks  earlier,  giv- 
ing tile  olBrlals  at  Sola  time  to  flee. 

The  renegade  troi^pg  reported  at  Kongnlo 
we.'e  orlslnaKy  from  Stanleyville  and  went 
into  Ka'anea  Province  as  part  of  an  Invasion 
force  They  are  believed  to  be  responsible 
for  the  slaying  of  13  Italian  airmen  In  Klndu 
in  Novemlier  Their  commander.  Col  Al- 
phonse  Pakassa.  a  close  personal  friend  of 
Mr  Oizenga.  was  arrested  3  days  ago  In 
.'Stanleyville  by  Gen    Victor  Lunduia. 


AID    AGAINST    KEBCU    VOl 

Tl.e  United  NaUons  has  pledged  all  pos- 
sible assistance.  Including  military  aid,  Ui  the 
i^entral  govemment  In  stopping  and  appre- 
hending the  rebel  troops  But  the  United 
Nations  spokesman  said  there  were  no  new 
developmenu  on  poeslble  retaliatory  action 
.t<;aln«i  the  rebels. 

At  the  airport  to  greet  Itr  Qlsenga.  the 
pjirac.ii  heir  of  tl^  late  Premlar  Patrice  Lu- 
iiunnb.i.  were  about  30  members  of  his 
divided  political  parly,  who  cheered  and 
pu.ihed  forward  to  shake  his  hand. 

Mr  Otrenga  wis  met  at  the  airport  by 
•Ahn.ed  Abdoun,  a  Sudanese  member  of  the 
St  iir  of  Dr  Sture  C  Llnner,  the  United  Na- 
tions  chief  of    the  Congo   operation. 

Mr  Ciizen<a  was  driven  to  his  guarded 
quarurs  In  a  United  Nutlons  car.  protected 
by  an  escort 

Mr  Oizenga.  who  has  been  in  defiance  of 
the  cei.tral  w  'Vernment  since  early  October 
was  censured  bv  the  Coin^oiese  Parliament 
•his  week  and  then  de(K«e<J  as  vice  premier 
Premier  t  yrille  Art  nila  luild  eiirller  this  week 
'hat  hval  I'-^x-eedii; 's  were  being  surted 
.igaiiist   Mr    (■i..ie;..;a 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President.  I  sugirc^t 
thr  ab.srnre  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  from  Tenn-'^s-ve  withhold  his 
i-quevt  until  Ihr  Ctiair  makes  an 
announremenf 

Ml    GOF?p:      I  withdraw  the  request. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SENATORS  TO  AT- 
TEND THE  FL'NKRAL  OF  THE  LATE 
t:-ENA  rOR  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

The      FRESroiNO      OFFICER.     The 

Chair  di.'.^;i,iiatr.s  the  following  senatorial 
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delegation  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
l;ite  Senator  Andrew  F.  Schoeppel,  at 
WichiU.  Kans. : 

S<MKitor  Fr.avk  Carlson,  Kansa.s,  chair- 
man 

Senator  Everitt  McKinley  Dirksen, 
iniiiD'ity  leader. 

Senator  Warren  G  Magntjso.n.  Wash- 
ington 

Senator  Milton  R  Young,  North  Ehi- 
koUi 

Senatoi  .Joh.n  J  Willi  \ms  Delaware 

.Senator  Wall.'.ce  F   Bennett.  Utah. 

S(  nator  A  S  Mike  Monfg.n'ey.  Okla- 
homa 

Senator  Nokri.s  Cotton.  New  Hamp- 
shiie 

St  iialoi  RoM^N  L  Hruska.  Nebraska 

.■Senator  Carl  T  Curtis,  Nebraska. 

Senator  GkiROON  Allott,  Colorado 

Senator  E    L    BARTLrrr,  Alaska. 

Senator  Spessard  L   Holland.  FlorKla. 


STOCK  DI.STRIBUTION  TREATED  AS 
RETURN  OF    CAPITAL 

The  Senate  resumed  tlie  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H  R  8847'  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
provide  that  a  distribution  of  stock  made 
to  an  mduidual  'or  certain  coriwra- 
tions'  pur.suanl  to  an  order  enforcing 
the  antitru.st  laws  shall  not  be  treated  as 
a  dividend  distribution  but  shall  be 
tieated  as  a  return  of  capital:  and  to 
provide  that  the  amount  of  such  a  dis- 
tribution made  to  a  coriwration  shall  be 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  distribution 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes  in  opposition  to  the 
motion  to  recommit 

NEFD     roa     PA.SSAUE     Or     Of      PONT      niLL 

The  question  presented  by  H.R.  8847 
IS  one  of  simple  justice.  Under  a  new 
interpretation  of  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  the  Du  Pont  Co  is  now  required 
to  divest  its  63  million  shares  of  General 
Motors  slock,  most  of  which  it  has  held 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  This  stock 
has  a  current  market  value  of  nearly 
$3 '2  billion  AlthouKh  its  le^al  owner  is 
the  Du  Pont  Co  .  the  actual  owners 
are  the  210,000  common  stockholders  of 
ri'cord  of  Du  Pont,  and  beneficial  holders 
repre.sentinn  many  thousands  more. 

Tliere  is  no  dispute  over  how  Du  Pont 
sliall  divei^t.  The  proposed  judgments 
submitted  to  the  trial  court  in  Chicago 
by  both  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  a^ree  that  within  10 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
jud^jment  Du  Pont  shall  completely  di- 
vest Itself  of  all  General  Motors  stock. 
by  di.sti  ibution  to  its  stockholders  and  or 
tr.  .such  other  methods  or  combination 
of  metliixls  as  it  may  select,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  judtrment. 

KO   FfTtCT   ON    ANTITRIST    LAWS 

Nothins  in  this  leeislation,  therefore, 
w  ill  affect  the  antitmst  considerations 
m  this  case.  It  is  settled  that  Du  Pont 
must  divest,  and  that  the  management 
of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  is  to  have  discretion 
as  to  methods  used  in  caro'ing  out  the 
divestiture.  What  the  Senate  does  with 
respect  to  H.R.  8847  will  not  have  one 
lota  of  influence  upon  the  court,  but  it 
will  vitally  influence  the  decisions  which 
will  have  to  be  made  by  the  management 
of  the  Du  Pont  Co. 


Our  tax  law  is  such  that  if  Du  Pont 
owned  80  percent  of  General  Motors,  in- 
stead of  23  percent,  it  could  distribute 
these  shares  to  its  stockholders  without 
tax.  Since  Du  Pont  only  owns  23  per- 
cent, such  a  distribution  under  present 
law  would  be  taxable  to  individual  stock- 
holders as  a  dividend,  at  effective  ordi- 
nary income  rates  ranging  from  16  to  87 
percent  of  the  market  value  of  the  shares 
received.  The  president  of  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  Mr.  Greenewalt.  told  the  Finance 
Committee — hearint;s,  pane  77 — that — 

The  very  size  of  the  tax  and.  associated 
with  It.  the  staggerlnr;  capital  lo.->ses  through 
depression  of  market  values,  clearly  rule  out 
such  a  distribution  when  other  methods  of 
dhestiture  are  available 

Mr.  Greenewalt  advised  the  committee 
that  if  H.R  8847  is  not  enacted,  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  will  u.se  other  methods  than  a 
pro  rata  distribution  He  presented  es- 
timates indicating  that  the  use  of  these 
methods  would  yield  about  the  same 
amount  of  tax  revenue  to  the  Treasury 
over  a  10-year  period  that  the  enact- 
ment of  H  R  8847  would  produce  over  a 
3 -year  period,  and  these  estimates  were 
not  challenged  by  the  Treasury  repre- 
sentative at  the  hearings  on  the  basis  of 
the  assumptions  utilized  The  i.ssue  of 
revenue,  therefore,  is  no  longer  relevant. 
qvestion  of  jrsTicr  and  fairness 

Instead.  I  repeat,  we  have  a  question 
of  simple  justice.  I  believe  the  fairest 
method  of  divestiture  would  be  a  pro  rata 
distribution  to  Du  Pont  stockholders. 
They  would  own  no  more  than  they  own 
today,  except  that  they  would  hold  their 
General  Motors  stock  directly  instead  of 
indirectly,  and  would  have  two  stock  cer- 
tificates instead  of  one.  They  would  re- 
ceive dividends  on  this  stock  from  Gen- 
eral Motors  directly  instead  of  through 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  Their  dividend  from 
Du  Pont,  and  the  vaiue  of  their  EKi  Pont 
stock,  would  be  correspondingly  reduced. 

If  H.R.  8847  is  enacted,  this  could,  and 
Mr.  Greenewalt  indicated  it  would,  be 
done.  The  bill  before  us  would  treat 
this  compulsory  distribution  as  a  return 
of  capital  to  individual  stockholders, 
rather  than  as  a  dividend.  Here  is  the 
way  it  would  work,  assuming  the  current 
$55  market  value  for  General  Motors  at 
the  time  of  distribution. 

computation   or  tax 

An  individual  stockholder  who  paid 
$200  for  his  Du  Pont  share  would  receive 
$76  worth  of  General  Motors  stock.  He 
would  then  subtract  $76  from  $200. 
which  would  leave  $124  as  the  new  cost 
basis  for  his  Du  Pont  share  in  com- 
puting his  capital  gain  or  loss  if  and 
when  he  sells  the  share.  Neither  in- 
come nor  capital  gains  tax  would  be 
imposed  at  the  time  of  distribution  upon 
stockholders  who  paid  more  than  $76 
for  their  Du  Pont  share,  but  this  $76 
would  be  taken  into  accotmt  for  capital 
gains  tax  purposes  when  they  sell  the 
Du  Pont  share.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  Du  Pont  stockholders — all  those 
who  have  purchased  their  shares  since 
1950,  are  in  this  category. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fewer  than 
one-third  of  the  stockholders  who  ac- 
quired Du  Pont  for  less  than  $76— and 
this  includes  most  of  the  large  hold- 
ings— would  pay  a  capital  gains  tax  at 


the  time  of  distribution  on  the  difference 
between  $76  and  what  they  paid  for 
their  Du  Pont  share.  Moreover,  the 
cost  basis  of  their  Du  Pont  share  would 
be  reduced  to  zero  for  computation  of 
their  capital  gains  tax  when  they  sell 
this  share. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  8847  would  not  permit  any 
Du  Pont  stockholder  to  escape  one  penny 
of  capital  gains  tax  to  which  he  other- 
wise would  be  subjected.  Any  apprecia- 
tion m  value  due  to  Du  Font's  invest- 
ment in  Creneral  Motors  would  be  taxed 
iust  as  it  would  be  under  existing  law 
upon  the  stockholder's  realization  of  the 
gain.  But  if  H.R.  8847  is  enacted,  these 
210.000  stockholders  could  receive  the 
General  Motors  shares  which  are  right- 
fully theirs  without  being  subjected  to 
what  in  effect  would  be  a  capital  levy 
under  existing  law. 

TAX    ON     CHRISTIA.NA     WOl'LD    BE    INCREASED 

The  bill  we  are  considering  provides 
special  treatment  for  a  corporation 
which  is  a  party  to  an  antitrust  pro- 
ceeding and  receives  stock  in  an  anti- 
trust distribution.  The  intercorporate 
dividend  tax  payable  by  such  a  corpora- 
tion would  be  based  on  the  market  value 
of  distributed  stock,  rather  than  on  mar- 
ket value  or  cost  to  the  distributing  cor- 
poration, whichever  is  lower,  as  provided 
by  present  law.  This  provision  would 
increase  the  tax  payable  by  Christiana 
Securities  Corp.,  which  holds  about 
30  percent  of  the  Du  Pont  stock,  from  16 
cents  to  about  $4.30  per  General  Motors 
share.  If  Christiana,  in  turn,  should 
distribute  the  General  Motors  shares  it 
receives  from  Du  Pont  to  its  own  indi- 
vidual stockholders,  they  would  receive 
the  same  return  of  capital  treatment 
that  the  bill  provides  for  individual  Du 
Pont  stockholders. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  in 
the  Finance  Committee  over  whether 
Christiana,  in  fact,  would  pass  through 
to  its  shareholders  the  General  Motors 
stock  received  from  Du  Pont  in  a  dis- 
tribution. I  would  suggest  to  the  Senate 
that  this  question  is  one  which  the  courts 
properly  will  decide.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  asked  the  trial  court  to 
require  Christiana  to  dispose  of  any 
General  Motors  shares  received  by  any 
method  except  distribution  to  its  share- 
holders. This  is  an  antitrust  considera- 
tion which  the  courts,  rather  than  the 
Congress,  should  and  must  decide  in  the 
public  interest.  But  whether  Christiana 
distributes  the  stock  or  sellc  it.  the  reve- 
nue to  the  Treasury  will  be  about  the 
same. 

PREFER    GENERAL    RATHER    THAN    PHIVATE    BILL 

Certain  opponents  of  this  bill.  Mr. 
President,  have  been  hopping  around 
like  a  cat  on  a  hot  tin  roof  trying  to  find 
new  objections  to  raise  as  fast  as  then- 
original  objections  are  discredited.  In 
all  frankness,  I  must  say  that  I  would 
have  preferred  to  have  before  us  a  bill 
dealing  generally  with  the  taxation  of 
all  antitrust  divestitures,  rather  than 
one  specifically  with  the  Du  Pont-Gen- 
eral  Motors  case 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  feeling  that 
if  we  go  forward  and  pass  the  pending 
bill  as  a  private  bill,  it  will  come  back 
to  platTue  us,  because  the  day  may  come 
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when  another  divestiture  may  be  re- 
quired by  court  order.  If  the  tax  terms 
which  Congress  provides  on  that  occa- 
mon  are  less  generous  than  it  has  pro- 
v;ded  for  Du  Pont,  we  will  be  accused 
uf  favoring  a  Riant  corporation;  if  rhey 
are  more  tjt^nerous  than  we  provide  here, 
wp  will  face  the  charge  that  we  have  de- 
liberately chosen  to  treat  this  one  com- 
pany more  harsh'.y  than  we  are  willing 
t  >  treat  all  other  companies. 

We  are  confronted,  however,  with  an 
iirt.enC  need  fur  action  to  protect  nearly 
1  million  American  investors— stockhold- 
ers oi  these  two  sreat  corapamos-- f:  om 
unwurrantfd  and  unjust  economic  harm 
The  Dtparlmcnt  of  Justice  made  it  plain 
to  Uie  appropriate  comm.ltees  oi"  Con- 
gre.ss  that  it  would  object  to  any  legisla- 
tion unl.-ss  it  -A  ore  confined  to  thi.s  ca-,e-- 
hearin^'s.  pa  :e  CI.  This  is  a  special  bill 
only  becat..-.o  the  Drpartmrnt  has  In- 
sist^-d  that  It  be  a  special  bill.  It  lo  the 
be^t  we  can  hope  to  tjet  enacU-d  into  law 
and  signed  by  the  President. 

I  am  also  impr(?sed  that  dunr.?  the 
first  session  of  the  Consiress.  H  R.  8847 
was  approved  almost  unanimously  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House,  and  the  House  itself,  as  well  as 
receiving  approval  by  a  vote  of  14  to  2  in 
our  own  Finance  Committee. 

If  we  are  to  hope  to  have  the  stron£; 
and  healthy  economy  which  we  must 
maintain  to  m°et  the  threats  of  Com- 
mvinust  aseression.  we  must  provide  fiiir 
treatment  for  investors  in  American  in- 
dustry, lust  as  vk  •  must  provide  equally 
fair  treatment  for  other  setrments  of  our 
society,  and  we  should  not  be  resprclers 
of  persons.  I  shall  vote  for  H  R  8847 
ir.  the  firm  belief  that  i\  is  just  to  my 
fellow  citizens  and  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest, even  though,  as  I  said  a  moment 
aKo.  I  would  have  preferred  to  vote  for 
a  bill  which  would  cover  all  cases  of  di- 
vestiture, rather  than  one  limited  to  the 
situation  with  which  we  are  dealing  now. 
Mr  KEFAUVER  rose. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see that  the  Senate  is  now  operating 
under  a  tim^  limitation  agreement  The 
Senator  will  have  to  have  some  time 
yielded  to  him. 

Mr  BENNETT  How  much  time  does 
the  Ppnator  rpquire'' 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  should  like  to 
have  about  3  minutes. 

Mr  BENNETT  Who  controls  the 
time^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee   IMr.  GoreI. 

Mr  KEFAUVER  I  am  authorized  to 
hold  the  time  temporarily  for  my  col- 
league from  Tennessee.  I  yield  myself 
3  minutes. 

Mr  President,  I  rise  to  Rive  my  sup- 
port of  those  Senators  who  have  argued 
so  effectively  in  favor  of  the  motion  to 
reconimit  H  R  8847  to  committee,  pend- 
ln«  Judge  LaBuy's  decision  on  the  Du 
Pont-GM  divestiture  plan.  Frankly,  I 
find    their   ars:cuments   irrebuttable. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  tax  relief  for 
Innocent  shareholders,  caught  in  the  web 
of  antitrust  divestiture  decrees.  But 
how.  Mr.  President,  are  we  to  know 
which  plan  of  divestiture  will   provide 
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the  most  effective  relief  to  Innocent  Du 
Pont— and  GM— shareholders  until  we 
have  given  the  court  in  Chicago  a  chance 
to  speak'' 

The  Du  Pont  Co  and  its  president.  Mr. 
Greenewalt,  contend  that  a  divestiture 
accomplished  without  the  aid  of  H  R. 
C.847  will  cost  innocent  shareholders  less 
than  one  achieved  with  H  R  8847  s  as- 
sistance They  say  that  without  tins 
bill,  the  corporation  will  boar  tho  burden 
of  additi'.nal  taxes,  not  the  iiin'xmt 
ol'.areholders  If  these  arguments  are 
correct,  ir.nocent  shareh'^  Iders  \m11  bo 
injured  Ixith  directly  and  indirectly  by 
H  R    834  7  s  pa.isaKe  al  this  time 

1  .^m  not  say.ng  that  Mr  GreenoNNalfs 
argument  is  correct  or  incorrect  All  I 
am  sayinsi  is  that  we  cannot  kn-iw 
w.heiher  or  not  Greerieualt  i.-  ru:ht  until 
the  court  in  Chicago  ha^  r.ad  a  chaise 
to  sj)eak 

It  is  improper  for  this  Congress  to  at- 
t<'mpl  to  infUu-nce  m  any  way  no  mat- 
t-r  how  subtle  or  how  indiit-ci  tnal  ui- 
lUi-nce  may  be—  the  deci.-<:oa  of  a  duly 
constituted  Eed^^ral  court,  actinu'  m  its 
constitutionally  delcLtated  judicial  ca- 
;;acity 

Now  Some  v^ol  ar^^jue  that  our  dfbatc 
(  n  H  R.  8847  has  made  clear  beyond  a 
.hadow  of  a  doubt  to  the  di:.trict  court 
iti  Chicago  that  we  aro  not  tryuu'  to 
mnucncc  its  decision  by  passinc:  H  R 
8847.  Frnnkly,  this  seems  rather  naive 
to  mf  The  mere  fact  of  our  rushing 
this  bill  to  pas.^a;;e  before  that  court 
l.a?  an  opixirtunity  to  make  its  decision, 
speaks  more  eloquently  than  all  the 
V.  nrds  of  the  able  proponents  of  the  bill. 
I  fail  to  see  how  any  reasonable  man 
can  construe  such  action  on  our  part  as 
anythin--:  other  than  an  instniction  fmm 
the  U  S  Senate  as  to  how  the  EKi  Pont- 
GM  case  IS  to  be  derided 

Tlie  only  way  in  wli.ch  vie  can  make 
intirely  clear  to  Judye  LaBuy  that  the 
US.  Congress  is  not  an  advocate  on 
behalf  of  any  of  the  parties  Involved  in 
the  litigation  tx>fore  him  is  to  give  him 
a  chance  to  speak  first. 

Moreover,  I  note  with  great  Interest 
the  remarks  by  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Oberdorfer,  made  during  the  course 
of  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  last  August.  At 
that  time.  Mr  Obordorfer  indicated  that 
the  Tax  Divi.-ion  was  currently  drafting' 
loijislation  which  would  apply  to  situa- 
tions such  as  this.  It  would  be  based 
on  a  tax  deferral  plan,  rather  than  on 
revision  of  the  ba<is  of  taxation  as  in 
H  R  8847 

Mr  Oberdorfer  sui:;i,'ested  that  the 
Income  recer'ed  by  innocent  sharehold- 
ers as  a  result  of  a  divestiture  plan  could 
be  treated  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  currently 
treats  blocked  currency  income  of  cor- 
porations doinrr  business  abroad. 

Such  a  proposal  would  have  the  effect 
of  difusing  the  market  impact  of  a 
divestiture  order-as  I  u;ider.<-tand  it.  one 
of  the  basic  reasons  for  tlie  claimed 
necessity  of  passing  H  R  8847  at  this 
time — by  making  it  po.^sible  for  taxpay- 
ers to  avoid  the  immediate  tax  necessity 
to  sell  their  stock 

Such  legislation  would,  of  cour'^e,  rai.se 
knotty    tcclmical    tax    problems.     How 


can  we  iiass  on  such  legislative  problems 
wltliout  first  having  the  opportunity  to 

carefully  study  any  proposals  which  the 
IX-partment  of  Justice  may  have? 

However,  it  does  seem  clear  to  me 
that  if  the  Department  plans  to  intro- 
duce Ir.i.-^lati  )n  later  m  the  session 
which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  this  prob- 
1<  m.  we  would  be  nM.st  lU-adviscd  to  rush 
a  bill  to  jMLssage  without  the  benefit  of 
whatever  thoughts  and  ideas  they  may 
h.ave  on  the  subject.  Surely,  waiting 
WDulJ  l)e  the  wiser  le  :islative  course  for 
us  to  foliow. 

The  proponents  uf  H  R.  8847  most 
articulal'ly  contend  tiiat  it  Is  not  de- 
.s;!'ned  to  iiilhu  !ice  Judi:e  I.rtBuy  in  any 
way.  If  this  is  true,  I  can  see  no  possi- 
ble objection  to  awRitini;  the  proposals  of 
th-'  Attorney  General  before  decidin:.' 
w  !.at  s(.:-t  of  bill  should  be  the  final  fruits 
uf  our  already  Herculean  consideration 
of  this  important  problem.  The  people 
of  tla'  United  Stales  have  waited  years 
lor  the  sort  of  bill  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. S  irely  they  can  continue  to  wait 
fur  the  few  extra  weeks  it  will  take  Mr. 
oberdorfer  to  make  his  ideas  known  to 
iIk'  Congress. 

Fur  tliese  re^isons,  Mr.  President,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  motion  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Tenne.vHe  to  recommit  HR.  8847  to 
committee  until  iuch  time  as  a  final  de- 
tisiou  is  reached  by  Uie  courts  as  to  how 
the  Du  I'ont-GM  divcsULure  plan  is  to 
be  carrnd  out. 

Mr  Piesidtnt.  I  also  feel — and  I  have 
expressed  my>elf  previously — that  any 
plan  U)  give  relief  to  individual  stock- 
holdei->.  .so  as  to  put  tliem  on  a  capital 
naiiis  basis  rather  than  on  a  straight  in- 
come tax  basis,  ought  to  be  In  the  form 
of  a  general  bill.  I  feel  that  a  general 
bill,  setting  forth  a  simple  law  for  situa- 
tions of  this  kind,  would  be  a  good  anti- 
trust policy  if  it  would  make  the  courts 
less  reluctant  to  order  divestitures.  A 
general  bill  would  have  this  effect  insofar 
as  It  would  assure  a  court  that  Innocent 
.stockholders  would  not  be  harmed  by  a 
divestiture  order.  I  would  even  go  so  far 
us  to  provide  some  relief  in  cases  of 
monopoly  if  a  recommendation  v.ere 
made  by  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Fedi  ral  Trade  Commi.sslon  to  spin  off  a 
corixiration  so  as  to  prevent  a  monoix)ly 
condition. 

I  can  readily  see  that  there  should  be, 
perhaps,  rome  distinction  between  in- 
dividual, innocent  stockholders,  and  the 
mai^.apement  responsible  for  the  unlaw- 
ful activities  which  resulted  in  the  anti- 
trust violation.  Of  course,  this  Is  diffl- 
cult  to  .«;pell  out,  and  would  require  a 
good  deal  of  consideration. 

The  able  junior  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr  Mnxr.R!  has  an  am.endmcnt  pond- 
In-r.  the  aim  of  which  is  to  make  this 
general  legislation.  I,  too,  have  prepared 
such  an  amendment.  I  send  It  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  It  be  printed,  if  there 
is  still  time  to  have  it  printed,  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  PrcBldent.  I 
shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  or  a  similar  amervi- 
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ment,  or  I  shall  offer  my  own  in  due 

cour:  e.  111  the  event  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit IS  not  agreed  to. 

I  feel  that  with  all  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  bill  offers 
the  best  plan  or  Mr.  Orecnewalt's  plan 
would  Ix"  better  for  tlie  Individual  stock- 
holders— for  it  IS  they  about  whom  we 
should  be  concerned — we  ought  to  wait 
until  this  question  has  been  determined 
in  the  courts  before  we  act. 

I  notice  that  the  motion  of  my  col- 
]rn;:ue  fnun  Tennessee  provides  that  the 
bill  is  to  be  reiwrted  back  after  the  final 
judicial  determination.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  w ould  be  on  safer  ground  at  that 
lime. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
St  nat'^r  fmm  California  will  state  it. 

Mr  KUCHEX.  Is  the  Senate  sched- 
uled to  vote  at  the  hour  of  2  o'clock;  and 
u;i  to  tliat  lime  is  tlie  time  controlled? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  wonder  if  any  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  speak  now.  If  no  Senator 
desires  to  address  the  Senate  at  this 
t,me,  I  should  like  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  to  determine  whether  anj' 
of  the  proponents  of  the  pending  motion 
desire  to  return  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr  Lu^USC^E.  Mr.  President,  who  is 
in  control  of  the  time? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  under 
tlie  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
mover  of  the  motion  and  the  majority 
leader  control  the  time.  If  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  wishes  to 
peak  in  favor  of  the  motion,  and  if  the 
mover  of  the  motion  is  temporarily  not 
m  the  Chamber.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  be 
yielded  5  minutes. 

Mr.  L.1USCHE.  No;  2  minutes  will  be 
sufficient. 

Mr.  KERR.  From  the  time  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  motion? 

Mr.  I^^USCHE.     Yes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. Bii.',ically,  I  have  a  strong  antipathy 
toward  the  passa;,'e  of  special  legislation 
in  the  midst  of  judicial  proceedings.  I 
have  been  involved  in  such  a  situation 
on  a  number  of  occasions  and  have  al- 
ways looked  upon  such  a  practice  with 
disdain. 

Litiiiation  is  ponding  in  Chicago,  and 
in  ilic  mid.st  of  that  htigation  a  bill  has 
been  introduced,  not  to  change  the  law 
dealin„'  with  the  antitrust  proceedings, 
but  to  c!ian;:e  the  tax  provisions  of  the 
Federal  law.  I  rccoirnue  that  involved 
in  the  antitrust  suit  are  many  innocent 
slockliolders  who  may  be  prejudicially 
and  unjustly  affected  in  the  event  they 
are  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  basis  of 
carnin;^s  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  a 
Capital  gain.  However,  1  fail  to  see  how 
w  e  w  ill  not  be  in  a  position  to  cope  with 
tliat  problem  after  the  court  has  pro- 
nounced its  decision. 

I  have  read  the  arguments  which  have 
been  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  see  rather  clearly  an  ability  to 
equitably  dispose  of  the  various  rights 
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which  are  involved.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  actual  participants  in  the  monopoly 
operation  and  in  the  establishment  of 
the  monopoly  trust  should  be  placed  in 
a  different  category  from  that  of  the  in- 
nocent stockholders  who  purchased 
practically  on  the  basis  of  an  estoppel 
which  ought  to  be  applied  against  the 
Government.  In  other  words,  for  30 
years  the  Government  said  by  its  silence, 
"There  is  no  monopoly";  but  at  the  end 
of  30  years  this  challenge  has  been  made. 
In  the  study  of  equity,  I  remember  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  doctrine  of  estoppel :  "He 
who  does  not  speak  when  he  should,  will 
not  be  permitted  to  speak  when  he 
would." 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  reirard  to  these 
pcr.sons,  wholly  separate  and  apart  from 
the  participants  in  the  monopoly,  in  my 
judgment  they  should  eventually  be 
treated  differently  from  the  way  those 
who  were  participants  are  treated. 

I  find  myself  in  an  impasse  when  I 
contemplate  what  should  be  done  with 
this  stock  of  General  Motors,  if  and 
when  it  reaches  the  Christiana  Corp. 
Shall  it  be  distributed  as  stock  to  the 
stockholders  of  Christiana  Corp.;  or 
shall  it  be  ordered  sold,  so  as  to  ramify 
the  holdings  of  this  stock  among  the 
citizens  of  our  country? 

In  my  judgment  we  can  justly  wait; 
after  the  decree  has  been  rendered,  we 
can  achieve  what  is  sought  honestly  to 
be  achieved,  in  my  judgment,  by  both 
the  proponents  and  the  opponents  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  considering 
that  thought,  I  wish  to  say  I  give  no 
subscription  to  the  argument  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  or 
the  other  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee acted  in  any  manner  other  than 
to  serve  the  most  legitimate  purpose  to 
perform  their  duties  as  thjy  saw  them. 
I  think  it  rather  tragic  that  we  permit 
ourselves  to  be  sidetracked  into  a  col- 
lateral discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  another 
minute?  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  1  minute  more. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
may  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saying  that  I  believe  it  rather  tragic 
that  we  have  permitted  ourselves  to  be 
sidetracked  into  a  collateral  discussion 
which  has  diverted  the  minds  of  Sen- 
ators from  the  primary  issues,  and  has 
directed  them  to  a  matter  which  is  en- 
tirely collateral. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  basically 
I  opp>ose  the  passage  of  special  legislation 
while  judicial  proceedings  are  being  had. 
After  the  decision  of  the  judge  is  ren- 
dered, I  believe  we  can  deal  with  this 
problem. 

It  is  argued,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
there  is  no  purpose  to  influence  the  court. 
But  the  opponents  say  the  net  result  will 
be  to  influence  the  court.  Because  of  my 
purpose  not  to  influence  the  court,  I  shall 


resolve  that  doubt  by  voting  in  favor  of 
the  motion  to  recommit  the  bilL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  ivlr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  How  much  time  re- 
mains available  and  under  the  control 
of  the  mover  of  the  motion,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  majority  leader,  on  the 
other  hand? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI  has 
29  minutes  remaining  under  his  control. 
The  opposition  side  has  26  minutes  re- 
maining imder  its  control. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  appar- 
ently no  Senator  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
desires  to  speak  at  this  time.  I  would 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  unless 
some  Senator  on  the  majority  side  de- 
sires to  speak  now. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  speak  before  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  voted  on.  Let 
me  ask  whether  there  are  no  more  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  who  wish  to  speak? 
I  believe  they  have  26  minutes  remaining 
under  their  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty - 
nine  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  Chair 
previously  stated  that  the  opponents 
have  26  minutes  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFltER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  state  what  time  remains  to 
each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
six  minutes  remain  available  to  the  pro- 
ponents, and  29  minutes  remain  avail- 
able to  the  opponents. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  situation  is  just  the  opposite  to  that. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  stands  corrected.  Twenty-nine 
minutes  remain  available  to  the  propo- 
nents, and  26  minutes  remain  available 
to  the  opponents. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  to  say,  to  the 
proponents  of  the  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  I  suggest  that 
the  opponents  of  the  motion — who  are 
the  proponents  of  the  bill — therefore 
take  some  of  the  time  available  to  them, 
before  those  of  us  who  seek  to  defer  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  speak.  I  await  with  in- 
terest to  see  whether  some  proponents  of 
the  bill  are  ready  to  speak  at  this  time, 
to  defend  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  opponents 
of  the  motion  to  recommit  have  con- 
sumed more  time  than  have  the  pro- 
ponents. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  orient- 
ing himself  in  regard  to  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  not  be  charged  to  the  time 
available  to  either  side  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  state  the  amount  of  time 
wrtich  has  been  consumed  by  those  who 
support  the  motion  to  recommit,  and  also 
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the  amount  of  time  which  has  been  con- 
sumed by  those  who  oppose  the  motion 
to  recommit,  so  that  we  may  have  the 
benefit  of  a  clear  and  definite  statement 
on  that  matter. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  wish  to  enter  into  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  which  would  result  in 
having  the  scheduled  vote  taken  a/ter  2 
p  m  If  the  intent  of  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  to  postpone 
the  lime  of  the  taking  of  the  vute,  I 
would  wLsh  to  object. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  Pre.-.ident  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  will  state  it 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  How  much  time  has 
been  consumed  by  the  proponents  of  the 
motion  to  recommit,  and  how  much  time 
has  been  consumed  by  the  opponents  of 
the  motion  to  recommit? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Twenty- 
seven  minutes  have  been  consumed  by 
the  proponents. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  By  the  proponenLs  of 
the  bill,  who  are  the  opponents  of  the 
motion  to  recommit?  I  wish  to  know  how 
many  minutes  have  been  consumed  by 
both  sides 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Twenty- 
one  minutes  have  been  consumed  by  the 
proponents  of  the  bill. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  By  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  or  by  the  proponents  of  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit — because  the  motion  to 
recommit  is  being  proposed  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  And  24 
mmutes  have  been  consumed  by  the  op- 
ponents 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  opponents  of 
what? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  motion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  opponenUs  of 
the  motion  have  consumed  24  minute.s' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Yes; 
and  the  proponents  of  the  motion  have 
consumed  21  minutes. 

Mr.  tX)UGLAS.  Then  I  suggest  that 
the  debate  be  resumed. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  extremely 
Important  bill,  and  I  believe  it  would  be 
very  judiciou.s 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  parha- 
mentary  inquiry:  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yield  time  to  him.self,  and,  if 
so,  how  much  time? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Senator  from  Tenne.s- 
see  I  Mr  GoreI.  I  shall  manase  the  time 
available  to  our  side. 

Mr  KERR  Mr.  President,  let  me 
a-sk  whether  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yields  time  to  himself;  and,  :f  so,  how 
much  time? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  yield  such 
time  as  I  may  require 

Mr.  KERR.     Very  good. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  may  proceed 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President  the 
Du  Pont  suit  now  being  heard  in  Chicago 
is  a  tremendously  important  one  It  in- 
volves the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Wilmington  branch  of  the  Du  Punt  fam- 
ily will  continue  to  control  General  Mo- 
tors  Corp.     At   present   they   control   it 


because  they  control  Christiana,  owning 
or  controlling  80  percent  of  Christiana, 
which  in  turn  owns  29  percent  of  Du 
Pont,  which  in  turn  controls  23  percent 
of  General  Motors  This  gives  tliem 
multiplied  power  inside  the  General  Mo- 
tors Co. 

The  i.ssue  in  Chicago  is  whether  Chris- 
tiana will  be  compelled  to  divest  and 
the  Government  is  s.iying  it  should  di- 
vest— and  if  so,  how  it  .should  divesi. 
and  the  Government  i.s.  ol  cour.se.  mam- 
tainir.k;  that  it  shouki  bt-  a  divestiture  by 
sale  rather  than  by  pass-throuk.'h  to  the 
Du  Punt  farnilv  a.s  individual- 

The  65  members  of  th»'  Wilmington 
branch  of  the  Du  Pcnit  family  own  as  in- 
dividuals 3  4  percent  of  General  Motors 
stock 

There  are  various  trust  croups  which 
adm;ni.slf'r  General  Motors  stock  fur 
them,  which  own  seven-tenths  of  1  per- 
c»':it  of  General  Motors  stock  in  addi- 
tion The  pa-sesoion  of  t^Kl.se  .shares  of 
-tix-k  is  not  at  issue,  and  the  4  1  p^-r- 
ct-nt  will  continue  to  be  m  the  hands  of 
tlie  Wilmmuton  branch  of  the  Du  Punt 
fam.ly 

What  IS  at  i.ssue  deals  \»,itli  the  5  4 
percent  of  the  General  Mutors  stock 
which  IS  held  by  Christiana  That  is 
tlie  po.nt  Du  Punt  is  mamtainuu.  first, 
that  Christiana  .--hould  not  divest,  or.  if 
It  must  dive.st,  that  it  should  divert  by 
pass-throuuh.  which  would  largely  per- 
mit, the  Wilmint;Lon  branch  of  the  Du 
Poru  famiiv  as  individuals  to  control 
General  Motors,  becaa^e  their  a^:«reKate 
holdings  would  amount  to  9  4  percent 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  oUier  sin^^le 
holding'  exceeds  1  percent,  this  would 
giv"  them  virtual  contrui  of  tiie  com- 
pany. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tenne-ssee  has 
said,  the  question  is  whether  the  Du 
Pont  family,  which  thus  far  has  lost 
twice  in  the  court.-^-  not  m  the  decisions 
of  the  district  court,  but  in  the  decisions 
of  tlie  Supreme  Court — is  to  vmn  on  the 
fl.xir  of  the  C(nu;ress  by  getting  a  tax 
bill  through  which  would  give  a  strung 
lead  to  the  court  as  to  hjw  it  should 
decide  these  issues  still  before  the  court 

On  yesterday  I  went  into  thUs  question 
at  some  It-ngth  and  in  the  spi-ech  whirh 
is  contained  on  pa^es  633  to  636  of  the 
Rkcord,  I  'dealt  with  the  tax  efTecU-i 
which  are  involved 

In  the  first  place,  the  present  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  tax  to  Christiana,  if 
Christiana  does  not  divest,  villi  amount 
to  only  about  $4  29  a  share  Of  cour.M>. 
we  realize  in  all  this  di.scussion  that 
Christiana  bought  General  Motors  stock 
at  an  average  price  of  $2  09.  and  that 
the  stcxrk  is  now  worth  $55  a  share.  The 
appreciation  in  value  has  been  approxi- 
mately $53  a  share  On  the  value  of 
some  18  3  million  shares  held  by  Chris- 
tiana, the  appreciation  has  been  almost 
preci.sely  $1  billion,  and  the  apprecia- 
tion in  value  of  General  Motors  stock 
in  the  hands  of  the  Du  Pont  Co  is  $3 '  , 
billion,  incl'idini,'  the  SI  billion  of 
C;'.ri~t.anii 

There  is  a  powerful  inducement  m 
the  bill  to  indicate  that  Cons-'ress  is  mak- 
intr  the  tax  effects  much  lighter  if  there 
is  no  divestituie  by  Christiana  than  if 
there  is  divestiture,  the  tax  beint;  only. 


as  I  have  said.  $4  29  a  share  if  there  is 
no  divestiture. 

In  the  table  which  I  prepared,  and 
which  appears  on  page  635  of  yesterday  s 
Record,  v^e  have  the  respective  changes 
which  the  bill  makes  with  respect  to  the 
tax  effects  if  there  is  a  sale  by  Christi- 
ana or  a  pass-through.  In  brief,  this 
table  shoves  that  if  there  is  divestiture 
by  sale  under  the  present  law,  the  ordi- 
nary capital  gains  tax  will  apply,  ap- 
proximately $13  25  a  share,  namely,  25 
p<>rcent  of  the  $53  increase  in  share 
value  That  Ls  under  the  present  law 
But  under  the  bill  as  present<'d.  there 
viould  be  a  capital  gains  tiix  of  $11  25.  a 
slight  reduction. 

But  notice  that  there  is  both  a  greater 
relative  and  an  absolute  reduction  in 
the  case  of  divestiture  by  pass-through 
under  the  bill,  and  this  would  leave  9  4 
percent  of  General  Motors  stock  in  the 
hands  of  the  Wilmington  branch  of  the 
Du  Pont  family. 

If  there  is  a  pass-through  by  Chrlsti- 
.m.i  under  the  present  law,  assuming 
that  the  Wilmington  branch  of  the  Du 
I'ont  family  are  in  the  60-p>crcent  tax 
bracket,  they  would  pay  the  ordinary  in- 
coiiie  Uix  rates,  or  $33  a  share. 

If  they  are  in  the  70-perccnt  tax 
bracket,  they  would  pay  $38  50.  If  they 
are  m  the  75-percent  tax  bracket,  they 
VM'uld  pay  $41  25  If  they  are  in  the  80- 
percent  tax  bracket,  they  would  pay  $44 
a  share 

That  v^ould  apply  under  the  present 
lavi'  But  if  there  is  a  pass-through  un- 
der H  H  8847  they  would  pay  only  $8  76 
a  share,  calculated  on  the  average  basis 
or  the  original  cost  of  Christiana  stock 
to  Christiana  stockholders,  which  is  ap- 
proximately $27  a  share 

Notice,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  relative  reduction  in  the  tax 
for  Christiana  which  is  eflectcd  by  this 
bill  is  much  greater  in  the  case  of  dives- 
titure by  pass-through  than  in  the  case 
of  divestiture  by  sale.  And,  secondly, 
that  the  absolute  tax  is  less  under  dives- 
titure by  pass-through  than  under  dives- 
titure by  sale,  namely,  $8  76  as  con- 
tr.isled  v.ah  $11  25. 

So  I  think  we  can  sum  up  the  tax  ef- 
fects of  this  bill  with  respect  to  divesti- 
ture by  Christiana  of  its  General  Motors 
stock    m    the   following   ways: 

First  The  bill  makes  no  particular 
change  in  the  tax  effects  of  a  sale  by 
Christiana  of  its  General  Motors  stock, 
as  compared  with  the  effects  of  the 
present  law  Both  under  the  bill  and 
under  pre.sent  law  the  tax  would  be  at 
the  capital  gains  rate.  The  percentage 
tax  and  the  principles  applied  to  the 
gam  by  Christiana  would  be  the  same 

Second  The  bill  greatly  reduces  the 
tax  effects  of  a  pass-through  by  Chris- 
tiana to  Its  stockholders  of  its  General 
M  ilors  stock. 

Third  The  bill  changes  the  tax  effects 
of  a  pass-through  under  present  law 
from  a  large,  relative  tax  disadvantage 
ti)  the  Christiana  shareholder — $33.  or 
more — as  compared  with  a  sale — $13  23, 
to  a  relative  advantage  for  a  pass- 
through  $8  76 —as  compared  with  a 
sale  $1125.  The  bill  therefore  gives  a 
distinct  lead  to  the  court  to  decide  the 
case  in  favor  of  a  pass-through  of  the 
Christiana  holdings,  rather  than  a  sale. 
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Mr.  President,  Uiis  Is  %hy  the  Senator 
fit'in  Tennessee  and  I  have  been  con- 
tending tlie  Senate  should  postpone  con- 

.siderati  jn  of  Uie  tax  bill  until  aiter  a  de- 
cL^ion  has  been  rendered  by  the  courta  in 
the  General  Motors  antitrust  case.  If 
we  act  as  the  majority  of  the  Members 
s<^cni  to  be  bent  on  acting  this  afternoon, 
v,v  shi'.Il  be  putting  into  effect  tax  favors 
which  give  a  great  advantage  for  no  di- 
\ostilure  by  Christiana  at  all.  and  which 
uive  ab.snlutc  and  relative  advantages  for 
-  divestiture  by  pass-through  rather 
;haiv  a  divestiture  by  sale.  We  are, 
therefore,  placed  in  the  position  of  lining 
;:p  fairly  and  squarely  on  the  side  of  the 
Du  Pont  Co  In  the  contentions  which  are 
Umg  made  In  Chicago,  and  we  can  be 
certain  that  the  able  attorneys  for  the 
Du  Pont  Co — and  they  are  able.  Indeed — 
•a.;1  use  the  action  which  we  are  taking 
a.s  a  distinct  argument  that  it  was  the 
mtent  of  the  Congress  to  favor  either  no 
(iivcstiture  at  all  or.  If  divestiture  should 
occur,  a  divestiture  by  pass-through 
rather  than  by  sale. 

That  is  the  i.ssue.  It  may  have  been 
made  somewhat  difficult  to  understand 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  corpo- 
rations within  corporations,  but  anyone 
who  has  read  the  Ricord  very  care- 
fulli' — and  I  hope  my  colleagues  have 
done  so — will  understand  wh&t  Is  the 
i.ssue. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
llie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
without  the  time  being  taken  from  the 
allocated  period.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr  KERR  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  ;i^;ht  to  object,  would  that  in  any 
way  interfere  with  a  vote  on  the  motion 
at  2  o'clock^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  No.  To  make  that 
very  plain.  I  withdraw  my  request,  al- 
though that  is  not  needed,  because  we 
agreed  to  vote  at  2  o'clock,  and  I  ask 
that  the  time  necessary  for  the  call  of 
the  :oll  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  tlie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKEv  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
my.s(  If  .such  time  as  is  required  out  of 
the  time  remaining  on  the  part  of  the 
opponents  of  the  motion  to  recommit. 

It  .Mrms  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
hoaia  that  at  this  stage  of  its  consider- 
ation u  would  be  futile  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
for  fui  Llier  consideration  or  deliberation 
by  tile  committee. 

The  bill  in  one  form  or  another  haa 
been  before  the  committees  of  the  House 
a:id  the  Senate  for  nearly  4  years.  It 
has  been  considered  by  the  Senate  Fi- 


nance Committee  for  many  weeks  and. 
of  course,  has  had  the  consideration  of 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  for 
years. 

Mr.  President,  a  parlismientary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Who  is  the  author  of  the 
motion  to  recommit? 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee   I  Mr.  Gore]. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  seems  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore!  has  had  a  wide 
range  of  mixed  emotions,  opinions,  and 
sentiments  with  reference  to  the  bill. 
He  now  wishes  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  committee  that  has  had  it  in  one 
form  or  another  for  many  years,  during 
all  of  which  time  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  committee.  When  the  bill  was 
before  the  committee  last  year,  and  im- 
mediately prior  to  Its  being?  acted  upon 
by  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  wanted  to  post- 
pone consideration  of  the  bill  by  the 
committee.  In  other  words,  at  the  time 
it  was  before  the  committee  he  did  not 
want  to  have  it  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  postponed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  I  believe,  approximately  2 
weeks — if  I  am  in  error.  I  am  sure  the 
Seiiator  from  Tennessee  will  correct 
me — while  the  Senator  from  Termessee 
was  not  in  Washington,  and  requested 
that  the  bill  not  be  considered  by  the 
committee  in  his  absence.  The  request 
was  granted,  and  the  committee  gave 
no  consideration  to  the  bill  during  his 
absence  because  of  his  request  that  it 
not  do  so. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  returned,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  called  the  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee's attention  for  its  consideration 
and  deliberation.  The  time  of  the  ses- 
sion of  Congrress  was  growing  short.  I 
recall  quite  vividly  the  day  the  bill  was 
before  the  committee  for  action.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
will  recall  that  he  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  one  of  the  principal  opponents 
of  the  bill,  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa took  a  good  deal  of  the  commit- 
tces  tims  that  morning  in  talking  about 
other  matters.  However,  the  time  ap- 
proached on  that  memorable  day  when 
the  committee  wa^  about  to  act  on  the 
pending  bill,  and  tlie  hour  of  noon  was 
approacliing  with  equal  speed  and  mo- 
mentum. The  Senate  was  due  to  go  into 
session  at  12  o'clock  noon  that  day. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  had  asked  the  majority  leader 
to  request  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Finance  Committee  be 
permitted  to  sit  in  session  that  afternoon 
to  consider  the  bill.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  as  was  his  right 
and  privilege,  left  the  committee  about 
5  minutes  before  12.  He  came  to  the 
floor.  When  the  request  was  made  that 
the  Finance  Committee  be  permitted  to 
sit  that  afternoon  to  consider  the  bill, 
the  request  was  objected  to  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Thus,  while  the  bill  was  before  the  com- 
mittee by  reason  of  the  action  of  the 


Senator  from  Termessee,  the  committee 
was  not  permitted  to  sit  in  deliberation 
over  and  consideration  of  the  bill  It 
was  necessary  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  order  that  it  might  deliberate 
on  it  and  still  meet  the  objections  and 
the  desires  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee to  postpone  their  deliberations  on 
it,  to  meet  that  evening  after  the  Senate 
had  adjourned. 

That  evening  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance considered  the  bill  again.  It  was 
considered  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  but  one  of  numerous  times  that  the 
committee  had  considered  the  matter. 
The  committee  reported  the  bill  to  the 
Senate. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Tennessee  advised 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 
that  the  Senate  would  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  bill  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  1961  session,  even 
thoug!i  it  was  the  pending  business. 
Due  to  the  objections  of  certain  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  including  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  due  to  the  time  that 
was  taken,  and  the  indication  of  the 
time  that  would  be  devoted  to  it.  it  be- 
came app>arent  that  the  Senate  would 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  Yote  on  the 
bill  in  the  1961  session. 

Unanimotis  consent  was  given  that 
when  the  Senate  returned  in  January  of 
this  year,  the  bill  would  be  the  pending 
business,  and  that  beginning  on  Janu- 
ary 15  it  would  be  before  the  Senate  for 
its  consideration.  Now  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  wants  to  move  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  Finance  Committee.  He 
says  this  is  a  matter  which  is  pending 
in  a  Federal  court,  and  that  we  should 
not  vote  on  it  while  it  is  before  the  court. 

It  Ls  interesting  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  from  the  great  Volunteer 
State,  should  feel  thus  tenderly  about 
the  Federal  court.  It  is  especially  sig- 
nificant in  the  light  of  the  debate  that 
took  place  later  in  the  Senate  in  June 
1960,  when  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
had  an  amendment  before  the  Senate 
seeking  to  amend  the  tax  laws  of  our 
country.  He  ofTcred  an  amendment, 
which  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  106,  part  10,  page  13216. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
first  committee  amendment,  and  sent  it 
to  the  desk.  It  was  reported  to  the 
Senate.  It  had  to  do  with  determining 
or  fixing  the  point  or  stage  in  the  proc- 
essing of  raw  materials  at  which  the 
depletion  allowance  provided  by  law 
would  apply.  It  was  a  matter  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  felt  very  strong- 
ly about.  On  page  13217  he  said  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri   [Mr.  Symington]: 

This  is  an  amendment.  I  may  say  to  the 
able  Junior  Senator  from  Missouri,  which 
Congress  should  liave   enacted  a   long   time 

ago. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  and  dis- 
cussion the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  had  been  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  and  had  been  before  the  Senate 
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Finance  Committee,  and  had  not  been 
acted  on  by  either  committee  favorably 
At  page  13218,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  said : 

That  U  why.  frankly.  I  said  In  the  com- 
mittee that  I  thought  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  had  performed  a  valuable  fvmc- 
tlon  I  thought  the  proposal  he  made  wm 
extremely  Unportant.  The  only  reaaon  why 
I.  for  one.  was  willing  to  withhold  action 
was  that  the  High  Court  might  conclude 
that  the  lower  courts  were  wrong  If  the 
High  Court  ruled  that  the  lower  courta  were 
wrong,  then  the  matter  would  be  s<.)lved 
by  that  decision.  If  the  High  Court  should 
hold  to  the  contrary,  then  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
would  have  to  address  themselves  to  this 
question   Immediately   and   diligently. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
GoRXI  replied  at  page  13219.  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  made 
an  entirely  fair  and  frank  statement  I 
wish,  however,  to  differ  with  him  as  to  the 
advisability  of  legislative  action  In  es- 
sence, the  Senator  Is  proposing  to  let  the 
Supreme  Court  legislate  I  doubt  If  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  upon  careful  considera- 
tion, want  to  abdicate  their  responsibility  in 
writing  the  tax  laws,  and  then  await  an 
effort  to  get  an  Interpretation  from  the 
High  Court,  the  Court  of  Last  Resort  That. 
In  essence.  Is  what  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  said  Let  us  not  legislate  on 
this  subject,  let  us  wait  to  see  If  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  not  do  so  " 

There  was  some  more  discu.ssion  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Tennessee  ;  Mr. 
GoRi  I  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson).  Then  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  made  what  I  thought 
was  a  very  pertinent  remark,  a  very  able 
rem&rlc.  and  I  should  like  to  read  it 

lir  Gobi:.  Mr  President.  I  am  not  a  H.ir- 
vard  Law  School  graduate 

Mr.  President,  then  I  knew  there  was 
a  community  of  interest  between  me  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  had 
practiced  law  for  a  number  of  years, 
auid  I  was  not  a  Harvard  Law  School 
graduate  either.  I  had  never  had  the 
benefit  of  such  education,  but.  like  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  I  fell  I  had 
never  been  handicapped  or  siiackled  by 
it. 

Continuing,  the  Senator  fiom  Tenne.s- 
see  said 

I  obtained  my  ed  ic.itioii  In  law  at  the 
YMCA  night  scho<.l 

I  never  inquired  into  that,  but  took 
the  statement  at  face  value 

Continuing',  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see said 

But  based  on  my  limited  learning  and  un 
my  experlt?nre  as  a  legislator.  I  believe  it  is 
properly  the  province  of  the  legislatl-.e 
branch  of  the  Oovernnient  U>  l;iy  duwu  the 
guidelines  fnr  our  tAX  laws,  rather  than  to 
.iwal'.  petition,  and  beseech  the  J'ldici.il 
branch  to  lay  down  the  guldeline.s  That 
IS  a  very  basic  point  In  conriecclim  with 
this  matter  So  In  that  regard  I  wi.sh  t" 
disagree  with  my  able  friend 

Mr.  President.  I  can  only  .say  that  I 
never  agreed  with  a  statement  by  a 
Memt)er  of  this  body  more  than  I  do 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Tennes-see 
said  on  that  day  in  June  1960.  namely, 
that  the  matter  of  legislation  on  taxes 
is  a  responsibility  of  Congre.ss.  not  a 
function  of  the  court.     The  interpreta- 


tion is  the  function  of  the  court,  yes 
The  legislation,  as  was  so  ably  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  on  that 
day.  IS  a  function  and  responsibility  of 

the  legislative. 

It  has  been  made  clear  m  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  that  the 
anion  of  Congres,s  in  this  matter  is  in 
no  way  to  influence  the  courts  or  to  sug- 
gest what  their  ruling  shall  be  on  the 
divestiture  of  stock  with  respect  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  law.  The 
legislative  intent  has  been  made  clear 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia Mr  DyrdI.  by  the  distinguished 
.senior  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr  Wil- 
Li.A.vts  '  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
who  now  speaks  It  Is.  however,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senate — and  of  Con- 
gres.s  to  ;ei;i.slate  with  reference  to  taxa- 
tion 

I  was  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the 
distiiu  uished  s4'nior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee Mr  KEFArvERl  I  remember 
that  when  this  proposal  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  for  deliberation, 
one  of  the  exlubits  read  was  a  letter 
from  the  .^Senator  from  Tennessee  to  the 
cliairman.  which  is  as  follows: 

Hon    Harry  F    Btsd 

ChaiT^nan.  Sfini'-  Finance  Cumyiiittfe. 
I'S     S'-'uit--.   Washington     DC 

Ur.AR  Mr  Chairman  It  l.i  my  undcratHi.U- 
mg  that  your  c(.mmlttee  will  hold  hearings 
ti>mi>rr"w  (^T\  ipglslatlon  to  reduce  the  eco- 
nomic hard.ship  on  shareholders  of  Du  Pont 
stock  arising  out  of  the  divestiture  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock  Although  the  divestiture 
resulted  from  iintltrust  action  I  believe  that 
It  would  Work  undue  hardship  on  share- 
holders Therefore.  I  wish  t  >  be  on  public 
record  In  favor  of  the  leglslaM-m  In  principal 
and  ho[>e  vou  will  make  thi.s  lett/r  i  pi«r»  of 
t.hp  record  of  rhe  hearings 

With    kind   revjards. 
Sincerely  >our«i. 

EsTTii  Kr-KAiveR. 

C  S   Senator 

So  the  .senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
in  his  letter  recommended  and  urged 
favorable  action  on  the  bill  and  it.s  pas- 
sage by  Congres.s 

Mr  President,  under  these  circum- 
stances. I  urge  that  the  motion  to  re- 
commit be  rejected  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  with  its  deliberations  on  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
lime  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired 

Mr  KEFAUVFR  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield"" 

Mr    KERR      My   time   has  expired 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  may  I  m- 
QUiff  how  much  time  remains  to  me  ' 

Th."  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  The 
junior  Senator  from  Tfiine  see  lia.--  8 
mmu'es  rcmairiin.: 

Mr  GORE  Mr  PreMtlciit,  I  am 
grateful  that  my  coUrague,  friend  and 
fellow  committee  mt-mber,  the  able 
senior  Senator  fiom  (Oklahoma  'Mr 
Kfrk  hius  ifvu'Wtd  the  lung  hi'ht  m 
which  I  have  t.ikcn  a  part,  and  the  vari- 
ous .->teps  whuh  I  have  taken  in  trying 
lo  prevent  the  enactment  of  the  p'Mid- 
mg  bill  I  am  proud  of  all  those  steps 
The  keen  disappointment  I  feel  totltiy, 
bordering  upon  heartbreak  is  tliat  I 
have  not  been  able  to  reach  a  lar-^er 
number  of  Senators  on  this  dlflRcuIt. 
technical    and  complicated  subject      Few 


m«re  imix)rtant  questions  will  be  before 
the  Senate  for  a  long  while  to  come. 

The  heart  of  the  question  L>  not  how 
much  will  be  paid  in  taxes  or  which 
particular  class  of  taxpayers  will  pay 
those  taxes,  but  rather  whether  the 
effort  to  enforce  the  antltruat  laws  will 
succeed  or  fail  That  is  the  Important 
question. 

There  is  another  very  important 
aspect  in  which  the  bill  seta  a  precedent 
II  provides  for  the  distribution  of  cor- 
porate assets  whose  aggregate  value  is 
the  largest  ever  distributed,  with  only 
nominal  taxes  to  many  taxpayers.  The 
tax  will  be  as  low  as  16  cents  a  share  to 
.some  corporate  shareholders,  this  ocLng 
the  total  tax  paid  by  these  shareholders 
on  receipt  of  their  pro  rata  share  of 
General  Motors  stock  now  held  by 
Du  Pont 

However,  I  wish  to  address  my  re- 
marks in  this  brief  time  to  the  anti- 
monop<jly  issue  I  wonder  where  other 
Senators  are  who  have  made  eloquent 
speeches  about  our  free  competitive  en- 
terprise system.  Let  me  read  what  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  said  in  a  re- 
ixjrt  enlilled  "The  Du  Pont  Complex." 
which  It  made  after  an  investigation. 

This  report  presents  an  analysis  of  the 
Du  Pont  complex  In  this  complex  are  to 
l)e  found  some  of  the  largest  corporations 
in  American  Industry,  representing  a  tre- 
mendous aggregation   of  economic  power. 

Because  of  the  brief  time  allotted  to 
me  I  shall  have  to  read  only  briefly  from 
the  report      I  read  further: 

Briefly,  the  report  reveals  the  existence 
.>!  a  system  of  preempted,  closed  markets  of 
siK'ninciinie  to  all  business  units  seeking  lo 
engage  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the 
same  or  conipetliig  products.  It  reveals  the 
.[[.parent  existence  of  a  division  of  markets 
between  lar^e  sellers  and  large  buyers  for  a 
number   of   important   products. 

I  clo.se  with  these  two  sentences: 

Of  all  the  problems  Involved  In  the  con- 
cetitratlon  of  economic  power,  none  U  more 
(lifflcvilt  of  stjlutlon  than  this  problem  of 
the  Interest  group  or  complex  of  giant  cor- 
porations Yet  none  Is  mora  Important  of 
solution  If  a  free,  competitive  economy  Is  to 
i>v  maintained 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  again  stated  that  it  Is  not 
the  purpo.se  of  the  bill  to  influence  the 
decision  of  the  court.  Yet  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr  MrCARTHY  ! .  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, .said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  was 
to  make  it  easier  for  the  court  to  render 
Its  decision  What  kind  of  decision'  In 
my  view,  the  bill  makes  it  easier  for  the 
court  to  render  the  kind  of  decision 
which  the  Du  Pont  Co.  and  the  Chris- 
liana  Corp  want  the  court  to  render 
There  is  evidence  of  that.  There  has 
been  much  propaganda  about  how  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  stockholders 
would  benefit  by  the  bill.  Are  Senators 
aware  that  unless  the  court  renders  a 
decision  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  not  one  benefit  will  flow  from 
the  bill  to  any  stockholder  whatsoever'' 
I^  not  that  designed  to  Influence  the  de- 
cision of  the  judge?  If  It  Is  not.  then 
why  psiss  the  bilP 

In   the    16  minutes   used   by   the  dis- 
tinguislied   Senator  from   Oklahoma   in 
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his  speech  Just  now,  he  recalled  a  num- 
ber of  instances  in  which  I  have  opposed 
the  bill:  but  I  submit  that  he  did  not 
k;.ve  one  reason  why  we  should  pass  the 
b.U  The  court  In  Chicago  is  in  its  final 
situng  on  the  case  now.  Final  briefs 
liave  been  called  for.  The  Issue  that  has 
been  in  litigation  since  1949  Is  in  the 
imal  stages  of  litigation.  Yet  we  are 
asked  to  provide  a  legislative  solution. 
This  bill  is  not  on  all  fours  with  the 
bill  passed  in  1960  to  which  the  Senator 
fi^m  Oklahoma  referred.  That  was 
prospective  legislation.  It  did  not  un- 
dertake to  deal  with  a  case  In  the  courts. 

I  ask  Senators  to  consider  this  as  the 
serious  question  that  It  is  and  to  vote 
to  return  the  bill  to  committee  with  in- 
structions to  act  on  the  bill  after  the 
decision  of  the  court  has  been  rendered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BuR- 
DUK  in  the  chair  >.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  on  this 
question.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
S<nator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Chair  state 
the  pending  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  that  the  pending  bill.  H.R.  8847. 
b<'  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  that  the  committee  be  in- 
structed to  report  to  the  Senate  at  such 
lime  as  a  final  order  prescribing  the 
terms  of  divestiture  of  General  Motors 
slock  by  E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  k  Co. 
shall  have  l)een  entered,  a  bill  providing 
such  tax  relief  as  the  committee  may 
deem  appropriate  and  equitable 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
St  nator  from  Illinois  will  state  It. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  trust  that  the  Chair 
will  restate  the  pending  motion  In  Its 
entirety,  and  also  will  state  the  name  of 
the  author  of  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  motion  will  be  read. 

The  LiGisLATTVi  CtxRK.  It  has  been 
moved  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
Mr  Gorki  that  the  pending  biU,  H.R 
8847.  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  that  the  committee  be 
ir^structed  to  report  to  the  Senate  at 
such  time  as  a  final  order  prescribing 
the  terms  of  divestiture  of  General 
Motors  stock  by  E.  I.  du  E»ont  dc  Nemours 
k  Co  shall  have  been  entered,  a  bill  pro- 
v.d.n^  such  tax  relief  as  the  committee 
may  deem  appropriate  and  equitable. 

Mr  GORE  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  that  a  copy  of  the  pending  mo- 
tion has  k)e€n  placed  on  the  desk  of  each 
Sei'.alor. 

Tl.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
qaesuon  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered:  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  ttaftt 
the  Senator  from  Missiasipiri  (Mr.  East- 
land!,  the  Senator  from  Oreeon  [Mr. 
Morse],   and  the  Senator  from  Maine 

Mr  Musxn]  are  absent  on  ofBcial  busi- 
ness. 


I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavkz]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastlakb]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickek- 
LooPER]  Is  absent  on  official  business, 
to  attend  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  American  States. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler]  and  the 
Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper 
and  Mr.  Miller]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  67,  as  follows: 


[No.  8  Leg.) 

YEAS— 25 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Church 

Kefauver 

PeU 

Clark 

LauKohe 

Proxmlre 

Douglas 

Long.  Hawaii 

Smith.  Mass. 

Oore 

Yar  borough 

Gruenlng 

McOee 

Hart 

McNamara 
NATS— «7 

Aiken 

Krvln 

Murphy 

Allott 

Pong 

Pas  tore 

Anderson 

Fulbrlght 

Prouty 

Beall 

Ooldwater 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Robertson 

Bible 

Hlckey 

RusseU 

Boggs 

Hill 

SaltonstaU 

Bush 

Holland 

ficott 

BjTd.  Va 

Hniaka 

Smathers 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

JaTlta 

Smith.  MAlne 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Cape hart 

Jordan 

Stennls 

Carlson 

KeaUng 

Symington 

Caae.  N  J. 

Kerr 

Talmadge 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Long.  Mo. 

Tower 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

WUey 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Williams.  N  J. 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Wiillama,  Del. 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Dworshak 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

KUender 

Morton 

Ki^gle 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTINO— 7 

Butler 

Hickenlooper 

Musklc 

ChaTes 

Miller 

■asUand 

Morse 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  was  rejected  be  re- 
considered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to   lay  that  motion   on   the  table. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendments  identified  as  "1-16- 
62 — A."  azul  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  reading  of  the  amendments  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  they  appear  In  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nay  on  the  amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,   as   follows : 

On  page  2,  lines  7  and  8.  strike  out  ".  to 
a  qualifying  shareholder  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section (b)  )"  and  Insert  "to  a  shareholder". 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  12  through  16. 

On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  out  "(c) "'  and 
Insert  "(b)". 

On  page  3,  after  line  2,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  Amount  distributed  to  cokpokatk 
DISTRIBUTEES. — NotwlthEtandlng  section  301 
(b)(1)  (but  subject  to  section  801(b)  (2)  i, 
for  purposes  of  this  sectkn  the  amount  of 
a  distribution  of  divested  stock  received  by 
a  corporation  shall  be  the  fair  market  value 
of  such  stock. 

"(4)  Basis  or  divzsted  stock  rxczivzd  bt 
CORPORATE  DiSTRiBTTTZzs. — Notwithstanding 
section  301(d),  the  basis -of  divested  stock 
received  by  a  corporation  in  a  distribution 
to  which  subsection  (a)  applies  shall  be  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  stock." 

On  page  3,  line  3,  strllte  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert    "(c)". 

On  page  3,  line  12,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
Insert   "(d)". 

On  page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
insert  "(d)". 

On  page  5,  beginning  with  line  4.  strllce 
out  all  through  line  21  on  page  12  (sections 
2  and  3  of  the  bill ) . 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
so  as  to  provide  that  a  dlstrlbtitloD  of  stock 
made  ptirsuant  to  an  order  enforcing  the  an- 
titrust laws  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  divi- 
dend distribution  but  shall  be  treated  as  a 
return  of  capital." 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  this  amendment  is  2  hours. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
take  only  about  15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  under  my  amendment, 
everyone  would  pay  a  capital-gains  tax. 
Under  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  if 
Christiana  does  not  divest.  Christiana 
will  pay  only  about  one-third  of  what  a 
capital-gains  tax  would  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to  him- 
self? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require,  but  I  do  not  ex- 
t>ect  to  take  more  than  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  bill  which  is  now  before  us,  and 
which  the  Senate  has  refused  to  recom- 
mit, individual  shareholders  of  Du  Pont 
will  pay  a  capital-gains  tax.  If  Christi- 
ana Is  not  ordered  to  divest,  Christiana 
will  pay  only  about  one-third  of  what  a 
capital-gains  tax  would  be.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  Christiana 
will  divest  is  one  which  is  very  much  In 
dispute. 

The  EKi  Pont  attorneys  are  maintain- 
ing that  Christiana  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  divest.  Then,  only  a«  a  second- 
ary evil,  are  they  sajring  that  if 
Christiana  is  compelled  to  divest  It 
should  be  by  a  pass-through,  largely  to 
the  Wilmington  branch  of  the  Du  Pont 
family,  rather  than  by  sale  to  the  general 
public. 
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Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr  GORE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  amendment  of  the  Senator  to 
apply  to  all  Du  Ponnt  stockholders  the 
.same  return  of  capital  treatment,  which 
IS  a  modified  capital  gains  treatment' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  i.s 
correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  May  I  mquaf  of  the 
Senator,  unless  this  is  done  are  there  not 
numerous  corporations  which  will  pay 
a  tax  of  only  three-tenths  of  1  percent 
on  the  value  of  the  General  Motors 
stock  they  receive'' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  are  corpora- 
tions other  than  Christiana  which  will 
pay  a  tax  of  only  7 '2  percent  on  oritjinal 
cost.  If  the  original  cost  were  the  same 
to  them  a.s  in  the  case  of  Christiaiii.  this 
would  be  a  tax  of  16  cents  a  share  on  an 
apreciation  of  $53  a  share. 

Mr.  GORE.  Thus,  the  bill  would  levy 
a  modified  capital  jrains  tax  en  individual 
stockholders,  yet  It  would  permit  all 
corporate  stockholders  except  Christiana 
to  escape  with  a  tax  of  15  or  16  cents  a 
share,  which  is  about  three-tonths  of  1 
percenf 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, assuming  that  the  co.st  of  the  shares 
was  the  same  as  the  cost  of  shares  to 
Christiana 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator.s  amtiul- 
ment  would  aply  the  same  nHurn  of 
capital  treatment,  which  is  a  reduced, 
modified  capital  gains  tax.  to  all  stock- 
holders of  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  testified  by 
Mr  Greenewalt,  the  very  able  president 
of  Du  Pont,  that  Du  Pont  bouEht  its 
shares  in  General  Motors  at  an  averace 
price  of  $2.09  a  share.  The  stock  is  now- 
worth  $55  a  share.  There  has  been  an 
accretion  in  value,  therefore,  of  $53  a 
share. 

On  the  63  million  shares  held  by  Du 
Pont,  there  has  been  a  total  accretion 
m  value  of  approximately  $3'j  billion. 
Upon  the  18,300,000  shares  of  General 
Motors  which  would  be  Christiana  s 
&hare,  the  total  accretion  in  value  has 
been  almost  precisely  $1  billion  We  are 
dealing,  therefore.  with  enormous 
magnitudes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  No.  I  should  like  to 
complete  my  argument,  if  I  may  I  know- 
that  if  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa we  shall  get  off  on  aU  kinds  of 
subjects  and  it  will  be  vei-y  difficult  to  get 
back  to  the  subject  under  con.sideration. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  compii.Tient  to  my  ability  to  divert  his 
attention. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  the  greatest  expert  at  di- 
versionary tactics  and  "muddying  up" 
the  record  who  ever  graced  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  mean  that  a.s  a  com- 
pliment, and  I  am  sure  he  will  appreciate 
it  as  such  I  shall  yield  to  ihv  Senator 
later. 

Mr.  Pip.^ident,  the  bill  would  impose 
a  tax  of  approximately  $4  29  a  share  on 
the  stock  held  by  Christiana.  That  is  a 
tax  of  52  percent  of   15  percent  of   the 


present  market  price,  the  market  price 
being  $53. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
does  not  wi.sh  to  leave  the  record  In  that 
.shape 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  In  the  ca-se  of  Chris- 
tiana, bastHi  on  the  pre.s^nt  market  value, 
this  is  52  percent  of  15  percnt  of  pre-ent 
market  value 

Mr  KERR  I.s  not  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  bill  would  require 
Chrustiana  to  pay  a  corporate  tax  on  the 
full  markt^'t  value  of  the  stock,  whin 
received  ' 

Mr.  IX)UGL-\S.  What  I  am  sayuiK  is 
that  Christian.^  is  to  be  taxed  at  the 
int'.TCorporate  rate,  52  percent  of  15 
percent  but  on  tlie  present  market  value 
This  is  a  change  from  ttie  rule  which 
applies  to  other  corporatioius  and  m  gen- 
eral to  intercorporate  divideiid.s  yt  pres- 
ent, of  52  percent  of  15  percent  of  orig- 
mal  co.st.  To  this  dc^^ree  there  lias  been 
a  Chan  e  and  improvement 

What  I  am  pruposiiw  is  that  Christiana 
should  pay  tlie  25-percent  capital  ^alns 
rate,  which  individuals  would  pay,  for 
the  ir;crease  in  value  uhich  it  has  en- 
joytxl.  This  would  mean  Christiana 
would  be  treated  the  .'^.lme  a.^  individual.s 
are  treated,  and  would  pay  25  percent, 
and  other  corporation.s  would  L''  ticatrd 
in  exactly  the  sam.e  way  and  would  pay 
25  percent  of  the  lncrea.se  m  value.  If 
the  ,-,tock  were  purcha.sed  at  $2  09  and  is 
now  worth  $55.  '.:i  each  c.i.'^e  that  would 
amount  to  a  t.ix  of  approximately  $13  25 
per  ihare. 

Mr.  PASTORF  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question':' 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  will  yield  in  a 
momeni  We  are  propo-'^ms::  that  the 
treatment  should  tx.>  uniform  to  all  cor- 
I)oratu>ns  as  well  a.s  to  mdividual.s 

Now  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  for  a 
question,  but  I  tlimk  perhaps  I  should 
vield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  PASTOHK  I  thou-ht  V.w  S.  r^.ator 
had  done  so. 

Mr    DOUGLA.'^      Well,  I  have 

Before  the  Senator  asks  me  a  question 
on  this  point  I  wish  to  point  out  that  if 
Christiana  is  not  ordered  to  divest  this 
involves  approximately  $8  50  added  tax 
per  share,  or  a  total  of  approximately 
$150  million  on  the  shares  held  by 
Chri.stiana.  .so  there  are  enormous 
amounts  at  stake  under  the  amendment. 

Now  I  am  clad  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr  KKHR  Under  existing,'  law.  if  Du 
Pont  pa.^.sed  out  a  share  of  stock  m  Gen- 
eral Motors  to  Chri.stiana  a.-,  a  dlvi- 
(t'-nd 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  I'lr-ident.  we  would 
like  to  hear  the  Senator  Thi.s  is  a  very 
iiUere.^tmt,'  question 

Mr.  KERR.  Under  .  \.st:ug  law.  if  a 
dividend  of  General  Motors  stock  were  to 
i>e  pa-s^ed  to  Chri.-.tiana.  Chn.sliana  would 
pay  a  i'orpo;  a'.r  t«i\  .*r.  l.i  p<:ceni  of  th^e 
cost 

Mr  DiJUGLAS.  Of  the  original  cost; 
that  \n  correct 

Mr  KP:RR.  Of  the  oriu-mal  cost  of  the 
GiiU'rul  Motors  ^UK'Vi 

Mr.  DOUGI^VS.  Or  ,1  t.,x  of  16  rents  a 
.sh.art-      T1'..U  i.s  com>  t 

Mr  KERR  '[he  ralculation  of  the 
tiguie  IS  .something  m  which  we  could 
indulge. 


Mr  DOUGLAS  It  would  be  16  cents  a 
share 

Mr.  KERR  But  It  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  a  corporate  tax  of  15  percent  of 
the  cost  to  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  TTiat  is  correct.  The 
average  cost  to  Du  Pont  has  been  te-stlfled 
by  Mr.  Greenewalt  to  be  $2.09  a  share 
Th"  result  is  16  cents  a  share 

Mr.  KERR.  The  S'^nator  is  eminent- 
ly correct 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Under  the  present 
la-.v 

Mr    KFRR      That  i.s  the  existing:  law 

Mr   n(jUGLAS      That  Is  correct. 

Mr  KERR  Under  the  bill  which  is 
bi  f ore  the  Senate  Christiana  would  have 
to  pay  a  corporate  tax  of  15  percent  of 
market  value. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Of  present  market 
value  whirh  is  $55  in.stead  of  $2.09.  Tlii.s 
would  result  in  a  t..x  of  approximately 
$4  29  a  .sliare. 

Mr  KERR      Tliat  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.    DOUGLAS      Tliat   is  correct. 

Mr  KERR.  Yet  under  the  bill  Chris- 
tiana is  the  only  corporate  stockholder 
of  Du  Pont  stock  which  would  have  to 
pay  on  15  percent  of  market  value.  Is 
tliat  eorrf'Ct? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Tliat  is  correct.  I 
am  p:  c)po:-iim  that  the  treatment  be  uni- 
form and  that  there  be  paid  a  capital 
Kami,  rale,  by  Cliristiana  and  other  cor- 
iwrat lolls  exactly  as  individuals  would 
p.iv  a  capital  eains  rate 

Mr  KERR.  If  the  Senator  is  willing, 
I  .should  like  to  continue.  I  do  not  wi.sli 
t'j  use  the  Senator's  time.  Any  time  I 
take  may  be  charged  to  tlie  other  side. 

Mr    nC;UGLAS.     That  Ls  all  right. 

Mr  KERR  If  the  Senator  is  un- 
ea.sy  about  the  time  factor  we  can  do 
tliat 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Not  at  all.  It  Ls  a!- 
wavs  a  delmht  to  converse  with  my 
channmg  friend  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr    KP:RR.     Tliat  is  entireb'  mutual 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     I   am   sure  it  is. 

Mr  KERR  Under  present  law  or  un- 
der the  bill,  any  other  corporate  stock- 
holder w  lio  had  received  any  of  the  Gen- 
( nil  Motors  .stock  as  a  dividend  as  a  re- 
sult of  divestiture  from  Du  Pont  would 
ix'  l,i.\ed  upon  15  percent  of  the  original 
cost  which,  as  the  Senator  has  said, 
would  he  16  rents  a  share. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  have  made  that 
statement  several  times  The  Senator  is 
correct,  if  the  stock  were  bought  at  $2  09 

Mr  KERR  That  cost  is  that  at  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  said  Du  Pont 
had  boui^ht  it 

Mr  DOUGL.AS  Yes,  but  not  neces- 
.sarily  the  other  corporations. 

Mr   KP:HR      That  is  immaterial.    The 
.■"Senator   from   Illinois  said   It   would   be 
ba.sfd  upon  what  the  stock  cost  Du  Pont 
If  that  statement  is  not  correct,  let  us 
tTf't  it  correct  as  we  ko  along. 

Mr    DOUGLAS       The  principle  is  the 
sam»'  in  both  ca.ses     If  would  be  52  p<'r- 
4«ent  on  15  percent  of  the  original  cost  to 
the  company  involved 

Mr  KEIim  Du  Pont  is  the  company 
involved,  and  General  Motors  is  the 
iitoek  involved. 

Mr  IX) I  G LAS  The  other  companies 
are  somewhat  mysterious  and  It  Is  not 
quite  known  whether  they  made  direct 
purchases  or  not 
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Mr  KERR.  If  they  made  direct  pur- 
clia.ses.  they  would  not  be  getting  the 
stock  as  a  pass-through  from  Du  Pont. 
I  am  addressing  my  question  to  what 
otlier  corporate  owners  of  Du  Pont  would 
pay  under  existing  law  or  the  bill  on  the 
stock  passed  through  to  them  from  Du 
Pont 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  What  the  Senator 
ti.i.s  said  IS  correct. 

Mr  KERR.  So  Christiana  would  pay 
about  $4  75  a  share  income  tax.  Other 
corporate  stockholders  would  pay  the  16 
e-nts  per  share  that  the  Senator  has 
mentioned 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Given  those  assump- 
tions, the  Senator  is  correct.  I  think 
they  all  ought  to  pay  25  percent  on  the 
accretion  in  value.  That  would  be  ap- 
pioximately  $13  25,  which  is  the  same 
percentage  tax  that  individuals  would 
pay 

Mr  KERR.  If  the  stock  were  passed 
tlirough  to  Christiana,  Christiana  would 
k.  ep  the  stock,  pass  it  through  to  the 
sti>ckholders.  or  sell  it. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Under  the  bill,  if 
Christiana  should  keep  the  stock,  it 
would  pay  approximately  $4.29  a  share. 

Mr    KERR.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr  KERR.  Tlie  Department  of  Jus- 
tice IS  a.sking  the  court  to  order  Chris- 
tiana to  sell  the  stock 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     The  Senator  is  cor- 

It'Ct. 

Mr  KERR.  If  Christiana  should  sell 
the  stock  under  a  court  order,  Christiana 
would  immediately  owe  a  capital  gains 
tax  on  whatever  Uiey  receive  above  the 
original  cost  to  Du  Pont,  plus  15  percent 
nf  the  market  value  of  such  stock  when 
pa.vsed  through. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect Under  the  bill  it  would  be  $11.25 
a  share  That  is  the  point  I  make.  The 
pre.sent  bill  would  give  such  a  great  ad- 
vantage, so  far  as  Christiana  is  con- 
cerned, not  to  divest  that  the  EKi  Pont 
attorneys  could  use  that  point  as  an 
argument  before  the  court  in  Chicago 
that  It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
!avor  nondivestiture.  I  am  trj'ing  to 
rt^move  that  implication  by  providing 
that  Christiana  pay  approximately  the 
same  tax  should  it  hold  the  stock  as  it 
would  should  it  decide  to  divest  by  sale. 

Mr  KERR  Is  it  the  Senator's  posi- 
tion that  Christiana  should  pay  a  capital 
gains  tax  on  that  transaction  whether 
they  sell  or  not,  or  whether  they  pass 
through  or  not^ 

Mr  DOUGLAS  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect— the  .same  as  individuals  would  pay. 

M-  KERR.  If  they  passed  through 
I'j  the  individual  stockholders,  the  stock- 
holders would  have  to  pay  a  capital  gains 
tax.  would  they  not? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Under  the  bill  they 
would  pay  a  modified  tax. 

Mr  KERR.  They  would  pay  a  capital 
•-ins  tax  in  the  same  identical  amount. 

M:  DOUGLAS.  No;  not  in  the  same 
i^i-niical  amount. 

Mr  KERR.  In  the  same  identical 
amount  that  Christiana  would  pay  if 
Christiana  should  sell  under  a  court 
order. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  U  Christiana  should 
divest  by  sale,  there  would  be  no  added 
tax 

Mr.  KERR.  If  Christiana  should  di- 
vest  

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  WUl  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  finish  the  sentence? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  suggest  that  if  the  com- 
pany should  divest 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  Christiana  should 
divest  by  sale,  under  my  amendment 
there  would  be  no  added  tax  above  the 
$13.25  that  Christiana  would  originally 
pay.  Under  my  amendment  there  would 
be  no  added  tax. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  say  that  point  is  not 
sitrnificant  to  the  debate. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said  he 
wants  all  treated  alike.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  believes  in  treating  all 
alike.  But  the  record  is  that  immediately 
upon  pass-through  of  sto:k  from  Du 
Pont  to  Christiana,  they  would  pay 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  means 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  Under  the  bill  they  would 
pay  a  tax  of  $4.29  a  share,  while  any 
oth*r  corporate  stockholder  receiving 
stock  would  pay  19  cents  a  share  tax. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Sixteen  cents. 

Mr.  KERR.     Sixteen  cents  a  share. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  My  amendment 
would  change  that.  I  never  believed  in 
that  16  cents  tax;  and  when  the  Du 
Pont  people  tried  to  put  that  point  over 
2  years  ago  in  the  Finance  Committee — 
and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
supported  their  position — the  Senator 
frcMn  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and  I  fought 
that  effort  and.  thank  the  Lord,  by  a 
narrow  margin  of  1  vote,  by  a  vote  of 
8  to  7.  the  ctnnmittee  defeated,  the  16- 
cent  tax. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
entirely  in  error  at  that  point.  The 
committee  reported  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
action  2  years  ago.  not  that  of  this  year. 

Mr.  KERR.  Under  the  bill  as  it  came 
to  the  Senate  and  is  now  before  it, 
Christiana  is  the  only  corporate  stock- 
holder which  must  pay  on  a  basis  other 
than  that  provided  in  present  law. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  court  should  per- 
mit Christiana  to  keep  the  stock,  neither 
Christiana  nor  any  other  corporation 
would  owe  such  tax  until  the  stock  is 
sold. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  under  present  law? 

Mr.  KERR.  Under  the  present  law 
and  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat what  he  said? 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  court  should  per- 
mit Christiana  to  keep  the  stock 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  not  compel  di- 
vestiture. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  not  compel  divesti- 
ture, Christiana  would  owe  no  further 
tax  so  long  as  it  keeps  the  stock. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   Under  the  bill  it  would  pay  $4.29. 

Mr.  KERR.  Above  the  $4.29  it  would 
owe  no  further  tax. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  would  pay  $4.29, 
and  under  the  bill  the  company's  obli- 


gation would  be  discharged  If  it  were  not 
required  to  divest. 

Mr.  BIERR.  Other  corporate  stock- 
holders would  pay  but  16  cents. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Sixteen  cents  if  the 
original  cost  was  $2.09.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  court  shovOd  order 
Christiana  to  divest  by  sale,  then,  in 
addition  to  the  $75  million  or  $80  million 
that  Christiana  would  pay  as  an  income 
tax,  it  would  pay  a  capital  gains  tax 
on  what  it  would  receive  from  the  stock 
above  the  basis  of  its  cost. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Eleven  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents. 

Mr.  KERR.     A  share. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  court  should  per- 
mit them  under  the  bill  to  pass  that 
stock  through  to  their  stockholders,  they 
immediately  would  owe  the  identical 
capital  gains  tax. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.     No;  not  quite. 

Mr.  KERR.  To  what  extent  would  it 
differ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  there  is  a  modified  base,  and  the 
average  base  cost  of  Christiana  stock  to 
the  individual  Christiana  stockholders  is 
$27.  Working  with  these  average  fig- 
ures, it  would  be  one-quarter  of  $27,  or 
approximately  $8.75. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  the  stock  that  Chris- 
tiana would  receive  from  Du  Pont  would 
have  the  same  cost  base  if  passed 
through  to  the  stockholder  as  It  would 
have  if  Christiana  should  keep  it  and 
not  be  compelled  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  the  tax  at  this 
stage  is  related  to  the  basic  cost  of  the 
Christiana  stock,  not  to  the  Du  Pont  or 
General  Motors  stock,  as  the  Senator 
should  realize. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  technical  Staff  of  the 
committee  is  present  in  the  Chamber. 
I  think  in  order  to  have  the  Rscord  clear 
and  accurate,  since  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  as  anxious  as  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  the  Rccoto  to  be 
clear.  I  suggest  that  we  ask  a  member  of 
the  staff  that  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator    yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  pass-through.  I  ask  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
if  the  bill  does  not  propose  a  special  tax 
advantage  for  a  pass-through  of  General 
Motors  stock  through  Christiana  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  members  of  the 
Wilmington  branch  of  the  Du  Pont  fam- 
ily, in  A'hore  hands,  as  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  has  said  in 
a  letter  to  the  Senate,  it  would  constitute 
continued  control  of  both  General 
Motors  and  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  contrasted  with  a 
sale. 

Mr.  GORE.     As  contrasted  with  a  sale. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
said  in  his  speech  and  what  he  said 
earlier  this  afternoon  in  discussing  the 
bill.  On  a  Christiana  divestiture  by  a 
pass-through,  the  tax  would  be  $8.76  a 
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share.  Uiider  divestiture  by  sale,  it 
would  be  $1125  a  share.  That  is  why 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  have  been  con- 
tending that  the  pending  bill  in  its 
present  form  gives  a  lead  to  the  court, 
first,  for  Christiana  not  to  divest  at  all 
and,  second,  if  divestiture  is  ordered 
to  divest  by  pass-through  rather  than 
by  sale.  The  effect  of  any  one  of  these 
would  be  to  «ive  control  of  General  Mo- 
tors stock  into  the  hands  of  the  65  mem- 
bers of  the  Wilmington  brunch  of  the 
Du  Pont  family. 

Mr.  GORE.  Has  that  not  boen  al- 
leged for  13  years,  includine;  the  8 
years  of  the  Eisenhower  admini.stratiop. , 
as  constituting  monopoly  control  of  both 
of  these  companies? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct 
What  the  Senator  from  Illinois  ha.s  tried 
to  do  has  been  to  eliminate  the  ta.x  ad- 
vantage of  nondlvestlture  on  the  part  of 
Christiana,  so  that  Christiana  would  pay 
the  same  taxes  that  individuals  would 
pay,  and  so  that  there  would  not  be  any 
advantage  for  a  pass-throuuh  a.s  com- 
pared with  a  sale. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of     Delaware      Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  effect.  Approximately  $150 
million  is  at  stake  in  the  amendment, 
because  under  the  proposal  of  the  com- 
mittee the  tax  would  be  approximately 
$79  million:  whereas  under  my  propo.'^al 
It  would  be  approximately  $230  million. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  my  other  question,  becau.se  I 
know  he  wants  the  Record  to  be  ac- 
curate. Just  as  I  do.  Any  private  stock- 
holder receiving  the  Du  Pont  stock 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator 
means 

Mr  KERR.     General  Motors  stock • 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  means 
divestiture  by  Du  Pont  to  an  in- 
dividual  

Mr.  KERR  Of  stock  that  15  now  in 
Du  Pont. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  KERR.  If  it  gets  to  the  indi- 
vidual stockholder 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Who  is  not  a  stock- 
holder in  Christiana,  of  course 

Mr.  KERR.  Well,  whether  it  '.■•■ts  to 
one  who  is  or  is  not 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  makes  a  threat 
deal  of  difference. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  it  come.s  by  divest- 
iture 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  i.*^  no  question 
that  Du  Pont  must  divest.  The  question 
is  whether  Christiana  must  divest. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  understand.  Howmt, 
I  am  asking  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
If  it  is  not  a  fact  that  any  Individual 
stockholder,  if  he  gets  the  stock,  \v:!l 
do  .so  by  rea.son  of  divestiture. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  he  may  get  it 
In  any  event  by  divestiture  by  Du  Pont. 
The  question  is  whether  he  will  get  It 
also  by  divestiture  of  Christiana. 

Mr.  KERR  He  does  not.  unk*i>.s  he  i.s 
a  stockholder  in  Christiana. 

£r    DOUGLAS.     The  65  members  of 
Wllmint,'ton  branch  of  the  Du  Pont 
ily   own   80   percent   of   Christiana. 
,Therefore.  the  Issue  is  localized. 


Mr.  KERR.  But  they  still  would  gft 
the  stock  by  reason  of  divestiture  of 
.stock  by  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  we  take  the  6.^) 
inembeis  of  the  Wilmington  branch  of 
the  Du  Pont  family  as  individuals  by 
virtue  of  their  direct  ownership  in  Du 
Pont,  they  own  approximately  3  4 
{x'-.c  lU  of  Gt:ieral  Motors  stock.  They 
are  go:ng  to  get  that  its  individuals  The 
Government  i.s  not  trymg  to  take  it  away 
from  them  They  also  own  ab<i;il  0  7 
percent  of  General  Motois  stock  wh'.ch  ls 
held  m  trust.  So  tliey  will  get  4  1  per- 
cent of  Geneial  Mitois  stock  as  individ- 
uals from  the  Du  Punt  Co.  and  from 
tru.st.  In  adchtion  to  this,  they  control 
Chri.st,.ina.  They  own  or  control  KO 
percent  of  Christiana.  Chn.stiuna  has 
approximately  8.1  percent — I  think  it  i.s — - 
of  General  Motors  stock,  and  the  family 
members'  share  of  ChrLstiana  stock 
Would  entitle  them  to  about  5.4  percent 
of  General  Motors  stock. 

What  we  a:e  tiyirii,'  to  do  is  to  see 
to  iL  that  they  get  treated  approximately 
the  same  as  the  oidmaiy  stockholders 
themselves  would  be  treated  if  Christi- 
ana does  not  divest,  or.  if  it  divests  by  a 
pa...^- through. 

Mr  KEKK  If  the  individual  sKxk- 
holder  in  Uu  Pont  gets  his  General  Mo- 
tors stock  under  the  pending  bill,  it  i-s 
treated  as  return  of  capital  and  he  pays 
a  capital  wains  lax  on  any  amount  above 
the  cost  of  the  stock  he  owns. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 
However,  in  the  ca.se  of  cnrpo:  atum.s 

Mr,  KERR.  The  same  i.^  true  of  ,-  lock- 
holders  m  Chri-^lKuia  It  i.s  thf  idmtical 
situation. 

Mr.  DOUGL<\S  No,  it  is  not  iden- 
tical, bf'cau.se  the  value  C'f  Chri.stiana 
slock  which  IS 

Mr  KERR.  But  that  applies  only 
w  ilh  refrrence  to  stock  that  goes  through 
ChrLsuana. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS      May  I  finish? 

Mr.  KERR.     Certainly. 

Mr,  DOUGL-\S.  It  is  a  technical  dif- 
ference, which  the  Senat')r  from  Okla- 
homa dot\s  not  appreciate,  apparently; 
that  in  the  ca.se  of  divestiture  by  pass- 
through,  the  adjusted  capital  gains  tax 
levied  IS  not  upon  the  price  of  General 
Motors  or  Du  Pont  but  on  the  cost  at 
which  Christiana  wa.s  acquired.  That  is 
the  point. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  to 
yield  to  me  later. 

Mr.     WILLJAMS     of     Delaware      Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  would  like  to  finush 
It  I.s  very  ea.sy  for  thi.s  reet)rd  to  be 
muddled  up.  I  will  try  to  clear  it  up 
Then  I  shall  yield.  The  bill  winch  was 
pushed  2  years  ai40  and  w  hich  v^as  nearly 
approved  by  the  Fuiance  Cumniill<'e  vva.s 
a  propo.Nal  that  Du  Pont  was  to  divest, 
and  under  which  the  individual  family 
stockholders  of  Du  Pont  and  the  corpora- 
tions would  pay  a  tax  of  only  16  cents  a 
.share  That  wa.s  un  a  capital  gam  which 
then  amounted  lo  $43  a  share.  That 
proiKJ6al  was  .so  oulrageous  ihal  Ihe  S«'n- 
ate  Finance  Committee  did  not  approve 
It.  I  am  sorry  to  .^ay  thai  was  only  de- 
feated by  ihe  narrow  vote  of  only  8  to  7. 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware     Mr,    Willi.^ms',   becau.se   he 


comes  from  the  State  in  which  the 
home  office  of  the  Du  Pont  Corp.  is  lo- 
cated, and  luidoubtedly  the  pressures 
upon  him  were  tremendous.  Yet  he 
voted  against  the  16-cent  provision  I 
want  to  say  that  that  was  one  of  the 
most  courageous  votes  I  have  ever  seen 
cast  m  the  Simatc  in  the  14  years  that 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  I 
wi.sh  lo  pay  tribute  to  him,  as  I  have 
many  times  His  was  the  deciding  vote. 
We  were  7  to  7.  and  the  Senator  from 
Dt'laware  voted  against  it  and  killed  the 
proiK)sal  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

Mr  GORE  and  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of 
D^'laware  addre.ssed  the  Chair. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  fln- 
i.sh  That  was  so  outrageous  that  the 
Du  Pont  people  knew  they  never  could 
get  by  with  it  again.  This  time  they 
came  up  with  an  increase  in  the  tax  for 
Christiana,  but  it  was  52  percent  of  15 
iH'rcent.  not  of  the  original  cost  but  of 
the  market  value.  Now  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill  are  pinning  medals  all  over 
themselves  by  siiying,  "We  have  in- 
creased the  tax  from  16  cents  to  $4.29  ' 
That  is  a  concession,  but  it  was  wrung 
out  of  them  over  their  opposition. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  may  properly  claim 
some  credit  for  it.  because  they  were  un- 
flagging in  their  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal and  led  the  fight  against  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  wish  to  finish  first.  Why 
should  Chri.stiana — and  that  means 
really  the  Du  Pont  family — have  to  pay 
a  tax  of  only  $4.29.  when  individual 
shareholdeis  iiave  to  pay  a  tax  of  ap- 
proximately $13  25  a  .share?  Why  siiould 
they  be  given  this  favored  treatment' 
I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  given 
that  treatment.  They  have  been  com- 
pelled by  the  action  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee — at  least  by  eight 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee — to 
come  up  from  16  cents  to  $4.29  per  share 
It  IS  our  contention  that  they  should  be 
treated  on  the  same  basis  as  individual 
stockholders  are  treated  and  pay  a  capi- 
tal gams  lax  on  the  increase  in  value. 
25  percent  of  $53,  or  approximately 
$13  25  a  share. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    IXDUGLAS      I  yield. 

Mr  GORE  Does  not  the  Senator 
propose  that  all  corporations  holding  Du 
Pont  stock,  including  a  large  life  insur- 
ance company,  which  holds  more  than 
5.000  shares,  be  taxed  on  the  same  basis 
as  individual   stockholders? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr  GORF  I  ask  the  Senator  one 
fuilhi'r  question:  Why  is  there  a  special 
provision  in  tlie  bill  affecting  divestiture 
by  Christiana?  The  Supreme  Court  has 
not  directed  divestiture  by  Christiana 
"Ihe  Supreme  Court  remanded  the  ca.se 
lo  the  Chicago  court  with  instructions 
to  provide  effective  relief  from  the  mo- 
nopolistic conditions  The  one  issue  re- 
maining before  tiie  Chicago  court  is  the 
ChriiUana  Corp  and  its  stockholders. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct:  First, 
whether  Christiana  will  divest  at  all — 
and     the    Du    Pont    Co.    is    saying    it 
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should  not  be  compelled  to  divest  at  all; 
and  second,  whether,  if  It  does  divest,  It 
should  divest  by  sale  or  by  pass-through. 

Mr  GORE.  Is  It  not,  then,  the  8en- 
ators  opinion  that  the  real  purpose  and 
intended  efTcct  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  a 
tax  incentive  for  a  pass-through  of  Gen- 
er.il  Motors  stock  ail  the  way  from  Du 
Pont,  through  Chri.'^tiana,  to  ChrLstiana 
.■^tockh.nlders.  therrby  creating  a  situa- 
tion which  the  Attorney  General  has 
stated  would  effectuate  continuation  of 
mo;.oi)olist!c  conditions? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  As  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  pointed  out  yesterday,  and  as  he 
tried  to  ix)int  out  earlier  in  the  general 
debate  today,  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration i.'ivi*s  an  advantage  to  Christiana 
to  divest  by  pass-through  under  the  bill 
as  compared  with  present  law  in  a  ratio 
of  at  least  $8  76  to  $33.  and  a  pass- 
throu!:h  rather  than  by  sale  in  a  ratio  of 
$8  76  to  $1 1  25;  but  it  pives  a  still  greater 
advanta'Tc  to  nondivcstiture  by  Christi- 
ana, because  in  that  event  the  tax  per 
share  is  only  $4.29. 

What  IS  proposed  in  the  bill  is  that  the 
tax  on  Christianas  portion  will  only  be 
at  8  percent.  I  am  propa«;ing  that  they 
j-ay  a  capital  gains  tax  of  25  percent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Iresid' nt.  will  the  Scnntor  from  Illinois 
yield? 

.Mr  noUGL.AS     I  yield. 

Mr.  WIIJ..IAMi3  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
for  one  moment  question  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in 
rfferin;r  liis  amendment;  but  is  he  aware 
that  under  the  amendment,  if  it  is  incor- 
porated in  the  bill,  the  effect  would  be  to 
impose,  in  sevi-ral  instances,  two  capital 
rams  taxes  on  the  same  share  of  stock 
before  the  individual  stockholder  got 
pos.>ossion  of  Uie  stock?  Is  Uiat  the 
Senator's  intention? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  1  hat  is  not  true.  If 
:t  1  -  dive-^niuic  by  .sale,  U;cre  is  no  added 

t.iX 

Mr.  WILIJAMS  of  Delaware.  Tliat  is 
correct,  on  sale. 

Mr.  Df  lUGL.'VS.     We  agree  upon  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  If  there  Ls  divestiture 
by  pass-through,  there  is  un  added  tax 
on  the  individual  of  approximately  $8.76, 
or  a  total  tax  of  approximately  $21.96  a 
share.  Rut  c(  mpare  that  wiili  the  tax 
under  the  pixvent  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Sc-naior  wi.l  yield  furtiur.  we  are  net 
dealing  with  averages.  If  the  .<:tock 
came  t.o  ChrLstuma  under  the  Senator "s 
propo.'^ul  ChiisUuna  would  pay  a  capital 
tains  tax  of  approximately  $13  a  share. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Twenty-five  per- 
cent of  the  increase  in  value,  wliich  v.as 
$53, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
is  correct.  Now.  suppose  they  have  an 
order  to  divest  themselves  of  the  stock, 
and  the  stock  goes  out  to  the  individual 
sluiielif)lder. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How?  By  sale  or 
by  I>a.ss-throuRh? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  By 
pass-throueh. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  will 
f'dmit  tliat  on  a  sale  there  is  no  added 
tax,  aside  from  the  capital  gains  tax. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On  a 
S'lle,  there  would  be  no  difference;  but 


under  the  Senator's  amendment  on  a 
pass-through  there  would  be  a  vast  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  would  be 
some  dlflference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
speaking  of  a  pass-through.  We  agree 
that  there  would  be  a  capital  gains  tax 
at  the  Christiana  level. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
the  stock  is  pas.sod  out,  and  stockholder 
A  owns  stock  at  $1  a  share. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  would  pay  a  big- 
ger tax  for  he  would  have  larger  than 
average  gain. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  in 
that  instance  under  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  fMr.  Doug- 
LAsl  the  fact  that  the  corporation  had 
already  paid  $13  a  share  on  the  General 
Motors  stock  would  in  no  way  be  cred- 
ited to  him.  He  would  get  the  stock  and 
v.-ould  again  pay  a  capital  gains  tax  of 
$54. 

Mr.  DOUGL.'VS.  Because  his  capital 
gains  increase  is  larger.  But  I  am 
pointing  out  the  average  case,  which  is 
calculated  on  an  original  or  basis  cost 
of  the  Christiana  stock  of  .$27. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  as 
I  have  outlined  there  would  be  instances 
in  which  there  would  be  two  capital 
gains  taxes  computed  on  the  same  share 
of  slock. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  are  much  more 
generous  to  the  Du  Pont  family  than 
under  present  law.  Assuming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Du  Pont  family  was  in  the 
60 -percent  bracket,  he  would  pay  about 
a  $33  tax. 

Under  the  present  law,  if  he  were  in 
the  70-percent  bracket,  he  would  pay 
$38.50;  if  he  were  in  the  78-percent 
bracket,  he  would  pay  $41.25;  if  he  were 
in  the  80-percent  bracliet,  lie  would  pay 
S41.44.  So  this  amendment  gives  mem- 
bers of  the  Du  Pont  family  relief  from 
the  present  lav.-. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As- 
suming there  would  be  a  pass-through, 
is  it  not  also  true  that  under  present 
law  if  Christiana  is  ordered  by  the  court 
to  divest  itself  of  the  stock,  Chris- 
tiana can  elect  to  sell  it  and  pay  25- 
perccnt  capital  gains  instead  of  distrib- 
uting it  nnd  paying  rccular  income  tax 
rates?  Is  It  not  reasonable  to  assume 
that  they  would  elect  the  25-percent 
capital  gains  treatment  which  is  avail- 
able under  existing  la^v  rather  than  to 
pass  it  out  and  pay  75  or  80  perce.nt? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  mirrht  be  fine. 

It  would  encourage  Christiana   to  sell, 

and  that  would  be  extremely  desirable. 

Mr.    GORE.     Is    not    that   what    the 

Senator  from  Illinois  is  proposing? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  would  have  that 
effect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Now  we 
have  come  to  the  point  I  wish  to  make. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  have  the  effect  of  forcing 
a  sale,  which  is  what  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  asked  the  court  to  do  but 
which  the  committee  said  is  a  matter  to 
be  decided  by  the  court  and  not  by 
Congress.  The  Senator  from  Illinois,  by 
his  amendment,  is  trying  to  decide  the 
court  case  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 


which  is  something  he  said  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  should  not  do. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  I  am  doing  is 
wiping  out  the  premium  on  a  pass- 
through — the  premium  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  putting  a  stockholder  in  a 
position  of  having  to  pay  two  capital 
gains  taxes  on  the  same  share  of  stock 
unless  they  sell  it.  He  would  impose  a 
penalty  if  he  dees  net  sell  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  advanciiig  the  theory  that 
if  a  corporation  has  paid  a  capital  gains 
tax  or  a  corporate  income  tax,  then  the 
individuals  who  receive  dividends  from 
that  corporation  should  be  exempted 
from  tax.  That  Ls  the  real  theory  which 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  espousin.Er. 
I  do  not  hold  to  that  theory.  I  hold 
that  it  is  income  to  the  individual  when 
he  gets  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes ;  surely. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  has  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  the  Treasury  Department  sent  to 
me  in  connection  with  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  received  it  a  mo- 
ment ago,  just  before  the  debate  began. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  his 
letter,  the  Treasury  Department  opposes 
the  Senators  amendment,  saying  that 
the  amendment  would  be  discriminatory 
in  its  taxation  of  Christiana. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  would  not  be 
the  first  time  the  Treasury  Department 
was  on  the  wrong  side. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
letter  was  signed  by  Mr.  Knight  on  be- 
half of  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
Treasury  Department  is  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLA.S.  I  wear  no  one's  col- 
lar. I  do  not  wear  the  collar  of  tlie 
Treasury  Department.  I  wear  my  own 
collar.  Even  though  the  Treasury  De- 
partment takes  the  side  of  Du  Pont  in 
this  case,  that  does  not  mean  that  I  must 
follow  in  th.eir  wake.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Assuming  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  not  adopted  and 
that  the  bill  is  enacted  as  it  stands,  it 
would  then,  as  I  understand,  draw  a  dis- 
tinction bctv/een.  an  individual  taxpayer 
nnd  a  corporate  taxpayer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  What  would  there  be 
to  prevent  an  individual  stockholder  to- 
day, if  he  were  advantaged  taxwise  by  so 
doin?.  to  convey  his  stock  to  a  corpora- 
tion? Would  he  not  thereby  pet  the 
benefit  of  a  corporate  tax  rather  than  an 
individual  tax? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator 
speaking  of  a  stockholder  in  Ehi  Pont  or 
a  stockholder  in  Christiana? 

Mr.  KEATING.  A  stockholder  in  Du 
Pont  today.  If  he  felt  he  had  a  tax  ad- 
vanta.ge  by  doing  so,  could  he  simply 
transfer  his  stock,  before  the  bill  became 
law,  to  a  corporation,  and  thereby  get  a 
benefit? 
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Mr  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  think  that  the 
suit  m  ChicaKO  specified  that  at  least 
for  personal  holding  companies  which 
receive  the  intercorporate  dividend 
treatment  that  that  could  not  be  done 
after  September  1961 

Mr  KEATING  In  other  words,  the 
suit  speaks  as  of  a  date  before  that  time'' 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  had  the 
same  fears  At  least,  in  respect  to  per- 
sonal holdins?  companies  as  of  that  time 
it  could  not  be  done.  I  will  put  it  tln.s 
way  There  may  be  a  loophole  in  tl.e 
caiie  of  corporations  which  are  not  per- 
sonal holding  companies;  but  the  Gov- 
ernment tried  to  close  that  pos,sibi!ifv  by 
fixinK  a  cutofT  date  as  of  the  1st  of  last 
October  on  personal  holdim:  compani"-; 

Mr  KEATING  In  any  event,  it  would 
close  It  for  all  holding  companies  if  the 
Senator's  amendment  were  ado[)ted' 

Mr  DOUGLAS  That  is  ox.irtly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr   DOUGLAS      I  yield 

Mr  PASTORE.  As  a  preface  to  his 
question,  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  very  much  interested  m  the 
proposed  lee;uslation,  not  so  much  uith 
respect  to  what  it  has  to  do  with  Chris- 
tiana Corp  or  the  Du  Pont  family 
because  I  believe  they  are  biK  enough  and 
powerful  enouKh  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  EX)UGLAS.  I  think  they  have 
demonstrated  that 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  individual  stockholders  in 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  I  have  re- 
ceived about  200  letters  from  various 
persons  in  Rhode  Island  who  have  uriied 
me  to  support  this  bill  because  they  be- 
lieve there  is  an  inequitable  or  ar  unjust 
tax  burden  on  them  because  of  some- 
thing over  which  they  have  no  control. 
That  Is  fundamentally  my  concern  about 
this  legislation. 

I  understand  the  Senator  froir  Illinois 
to  say  that  insofar  as  the  individual 
stockholders  are  concerned,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
not  in  any  way  affect  them  any  differ- 
ently froi-.  the  way  they  will  bt  atTected 
by  the  bill  which  already  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  That  is  correct,  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  showed  m 
his  speech,  that  the  individual  stock- 
holder.; would  not  benefit  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  as  compared  with  tl;»" 
provisions  of  existing  law,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  might  lose 

Mr  GORE  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield '^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr< 
Neuberc.er  in  the  Chair  '  Does  the  &'n- 
ator  from  Illinois  yield  to  th.e  Senator 
from  Tennessee^ 

Mr  OOUGLAS.    I  yield 

Mr  GORE  If  the  pending  bill  is  en- 
acted, and  if  the  court  order  follows  its 
term.s  a  tax  will  be  Imposed  on  the  stock- 
holders, wherea.;  the  president  of  the 
Du  Pont  Co  testified  that  he  propo.scd 
to  follow  a  plan,  under  present  law — 
and  without  the  passage  of  this  bill- 
whereby  no  stockholder  would  pay  any 
additional  tax 

Mr.  PASTORE  In  other  words,  Is  it 
correct  for  me  to  a.ssume  that  wuh..)ui 


the  oa.^saKe  of  any  new  law  at  all.  *hen 
the  divestiture  takes  place 

Mr  LX)UGLAS  From  the  Du  Pont 
Co  to  the  ind.vidual 

Mr  PASTORE  As  I  was  .say ink  is  it 
correct  for  me  to  assume  that  if  this 
bill  IS  not  enacted,  the  individual  stock- 
holder vull  have  to  pay  a  dividend  tax 
equal  to  the  n'.ark^t  value  of  the  stock 
as  earru'd   mrome  '      Is   that   correct' 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Yes.  .f  the  mattrr 
■A ere  handled  m  that  way 

Mr  PASTORE  I  mean  if  'his  bill  is 
not  enacted  I  am  trvir.4  to  have  the 
ixTiding  l.s.^ue  stated  clearly  m  und>r- 
standable  terms,  .so  that  the  individual 
stix-kholdf-rs  will  be  abl.'  to  und>  istand 
th:>  matter  clearly 

Mr  DOUGLAS  B'lt  the  president  of 
Du  Pont  Co  has  teslified  that  the  Du 
Poi-'.t  Co    wou'.d  not  d<i  it  m  that  way. 

Mr  P.ASTORE  But  in.sofar  as  the 
individual  stockholder  is  concerned,  or.e 
whn  now  holds  a  share  of  stock  which  is 
evidence  of  that  much  ownership  in  thf 
Du  Pont  Co.  and,  as  a  result,  that  much 
ownership  m  Cieneral  Mot^)rs  Corp  .  he 
will  receive  two  pieces  of  paper,  instead 
of  one:  and  each  piece  will  indicate 
ownership  both  in  the  Du  Pont  Co  and, 
proportionately,  m  General  Motors  Corp 
I  und-rstand  that  unless  the  pendmt: 
bill  IS  enacted,  when  the  sharelu)lder  re- 
ceives the  piece  of  pajx-r  which  is  evi- 
dence of  ownership  by  him  of  that  much 
General  Motors  stock,  he  will  have  to  pav 
a  tax.  as  a  dividend  tax.  on  the  full 
amount  of  the  market  value 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  The  Senator 
from  Rh.ode  Island  is  absolutely  correct; 
the  stockholder  Wf)u!d  pay  r  tax  just 
a-  if  he  got  the  dividend  in  cash 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Under  the  bill  he 
w,  add  pay  no  immediate  tax  at  all  if 
he  had  paid  m  :  th.:in  $75  a  share  for 
his  stock 

Mr  PASTORE  I  am  talkin-  about 
th'^  situation  which  would  exist  in  the 
I'lsense  of  enactment  (jf  this  bill. 
D'spite  all  the  talk.  f.)r  some  days,  about 
the  pendini,'  bill,  we  become  more  and 
more  confused  by  the  minute  Mv  prob- 
lem IS  to  a.scertain  what  will  be  the  situ- 
ation if  the  propKjsed  law  is  placed  on 
tlie  statute  books. 

Let  me  say  that  of  course  I  do  not  have 
the  floor,  but  if  any  Senator  will  yield 
time  to  me.  I  shall  be  Klad  to  make  a 
speech  on  my  own  behalf 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mad  .m  President. 
'.V  I.o  has  the  floor'' 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr  DOUGL.AS  Madam  Pre.Mdent.  I 
•Should  like  to  tle.ir  uj)  thi.s  point  by  re- 
ferring to  the  table  whicli  i.s  to  be  found 
on  par;e  636  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  yesterday  Under  the  present  law, 
the  divestiture  by  Du  Pont,  m  stai.:e  I, 
w  juld  cause  the  tax  under  the  company '.s 
plan  to  fall  largely  on  the  company,  at 
the  capit.il-gains  rate 

Mr  GORE.  Madam  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinoi.^  yield' 

Mr    DOUGLAS      I  yield 

Mr  GOUE  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

Mr  PASTOI'E  Madam  President.  I 
am  not  interested  in  the  Du  Pont  family 
or  m   the  Christiana  Coip      I   am  very 


much  interested  in  the  small  Investor  in 
Rhode  Island.  A  number  of  the  small 
sttK'kholders  m  Rhode  Island  have  writ- 
ten letters  U.J  me.  asking  that  I  protect 
them  I  wish  to  know  whether  this  bill. 
if  p;i.sse<i.  will  protect  them  or  will  not 
pioieel  them  My  problem  is  very  sim- 
ple  aeeordiiu'.l;-' 

Some  Senators  have  become  confu.sed 
hv  the  discussion  of  Christiana  and  Du 
Poiit  But  those  companies  can  take 
eaie  of  them.selvis  So  instead  of  speak - 
iiu:  of  them,  let  us  speak  of  the  small 
mveslo:  m  lUiode  Uland 

Mr.  IKJUGLAS  Madam  President 
this  IS  one  of  the  issues  we  discu.ssed  m 
connection  with  the  motion  to  recommit 
Hut  the  pi-nding  amendment  will  not 
I  han  e  the  status  of  such  stockholders, 
.us  coinp.ued  with  their  status  under  the 
provisions  of  the  pending  bill.  The 
(x'ndine,  amendment  will  not  change  the 
■■ratus  of  the  individual  stockholder  who 
iece.\e  GeneMil  Motors  stock  fiom  th.e 
Du  I'  tit  Co  The  pending  amendment 
ceiis  only  with  the  Christiaiw  Corp.  and 
oti.ei  cori)4  lation-s  and  with  the  stock- 
hoUlt  IS  ill  Christiana  Corp.  and  in  other 
eorpoi  ations.  Confusion  has  developed 
in  the  eourse  of  the  debate,  because  of 
the  fre(iuetil  references  to  the  Christi- 
ana Corp  or  the  Du  Pont  Co  .  as  com- 
pired  with  the  individual,  small  stock- 
holders  and  vice  versa 

Mr  PASroiU:  'I  hen  it  is  fair  for 
me  to  a.s  ume  that  insofar  as  the  pend- 
;:u-  amendment  proposed  Dy  the  Senator 
Iipm  Illinois  IS  concerned,  it  has  to  do 
only  with  corpoiate  ownership  of  stock 
and  Ills  nothiii'.'  at  all  to  do  with  the 
st(X"kho;din  :  of  a  small  investor  m 
Rhode  Island'' 

Mr   DOUGIj^S      That  is  correct 

Mr  PASIOHP"  So  am  I  correct  m 
a.s.suming  th.at  if  I  vote  in  favor  of  adop- 
tion of  the  pendiiiL;  amendment  and.  sub- 
se<iuently.  if  I  vote  m  favor  of  passage 
of  the  bill  a.s  thus  amendtHl.  the  bill  as 
thus  passetl  will  cau.s*^  no  harm  at  all  to 
the  small   investors  In  Rhode  Island'' 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Well,  the  second 
part  of  the  Senators  question  involves 
quite  a  le.ip  m  loi'ic       I  Laughter  1 

Mr  PASTORE  But  I  want  to  know 
what  the  results  w  ill  be 

Mr  1X)UGI-AS  By  voting'  for  my 
amendment,  th.e  .Senator  from  Rhod  ■ 
Island  will  not  be  voting  to  hurt  the 
sm.iU  ."^f.K-kholder  In  other  words,  adop- 
tion of  my  amenilment  will  not  hurt  th.e 
small  stockliolder  The  cfTect  of  my 
amendment  w  ill  be  neutral,  insofar  as  the 
individual  owner  of  Du  Pont  stock  is  con- 
ceriuxl.  other  than  a  corporate  owner 

Mr  PASIOiiF  L.'t  me  say  that  I 
h.ive   leceivcri   the  following   letter; 

I)E.*R  SrNAToR  I  iirn  wrUirin  on  behalf  of 
Nil  lier.-i.iii  House  SelllriiiiMit  House.  In  Olnf  J  - 

\i:u-   It  I    -      ■ 

Mr  IX)UOLAS  The  widows  and  the 
orphans  I  hey  always  appear,  and 
here  they  arc  again 

Mr  PASTORE  Well,  what  Is  wrong 
with  the  orphans''  Should  we  not  take 
care  of  them  a  little,  too? 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Ceitalnly.  They  arc 
always    trotted  out  "  on  these  occasions 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  a  great  sup- 
porter of  the  orphans;  I  am  not  here  to 
fight  for  Christiana  or  for  Du  Pont,  but 
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I  am  hfTC  to  help  the  orrhans  of  Rhode 
Island. 

But  apart  from  orphan5,  I  wish  par- 
t.cularly  to  introduce  this  letter  from 
Nickcr5on  House 

Janvakt  8,   1902 
rr  H  R    8847. 
I'.on    JoH.H  O.  Pastor*. 
i: S   Stnatxn 

Sftt  >tnate  Office  Budding. 
'A'ayhi'-.qton,  D  C. 

Dt-AR  rKNATv>R  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of 
N.ckerson  Hcusp  Settlpment  H.>use  in  Ol- 
:  pYTiI'.c  R  I  .  «»n  1  iirire  you  to  favor  Uie 
.  :''pt:on  of  H  R    bSAl 

While  it  Ifi  true  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  opcrati;:!?  expanses  cf  Nickeraon  House 
14  obtiuncd  through  Uie  Ua.ted  Fund,  a  lar^ 
turn  li  i.>btAincd  from  Income  on  endow- 
ments wl.icV.  ch.T.r;t.\bJe  and  kind  Isenefactors 
have  f:ven  to  Nlckrnion  House  during  more 
',):-M\   75    vearR   of    ita   existence. 

In  U-  endowment  fund,  there  are  some 
j'.are.<  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  and.  It  la  In  ihe 
iiiterejt  i-f  .Nickers<>:i  House  and  of  tilt  com- 
munity In  which  It  serves,  that  these  shares 
n'..<iir.t.<i:n  their  v:i;iie  uiul  maintain  their 
f.irr..:.g  puwer 

The  «u^,'^ct  blM  seem.t  to  me  to  be  the  best 
nirar.s  of  corrplylnp  with  the  decision  of  the 
V  S  Supreme  Court  and  at  th«  same  tlnne 
;re»er\ing  the  value  of  tbeae  abarea.  Par 
:hi»  reaft^in.  I  urg«  y.u  t^>  eupf>ort  passufe  of 
V..e  b  ii 

Very  truly  yuura. 

Da.niel  J.  Muaa.\T, 
Frrstdrnt,  Boc-d  of  .Vanaycj,  .V^rVt-'- 
non  Ho:.!ie 

Mr.  DOUGLAS      All  right,  good. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  ll\e  Senator  from 
I.i.ode  Island  is  interested  in  orphans 
tlien  I  advLse  lum  to  vote  a(;ainst  this 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
;:bout  that  The  Ser.slor  from  Tcnnes- 
je  will  have  to  convince  me  of  tiiat. 
But  he  has  not  convinced  me  of  it  yet. 
That  IS  just  the  ix)int.  I  asked  a  ques- 
tion, but  no  Stnator  l\Bs  given  me  the 
ansAt-r  to  it. 

Mr  GORE.  We  have  been  here  on 
tiie  floor  of  the  Senate  for  a  week,  try- 
ing to  ^;et  a  few  Senators  to  listen. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  listening,  and  I 
nskt>d  th.e  quei^tion  categorically. 

Mr  GORE  Madam  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  wiil  yield 

Mr  PASTORK  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  TtruHssoe  a  question, 
if  I  may. 

Mr  GORE  Ccrtainlj-.  if  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  yield  for  that  purpose. 

^!r  IX)UOLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  interested  Ui  a 
person  in  Rliode  Island  who  today  owns 
one  share  of  Du  Pont  stock.  Under 
existing  law.  when  the  court  orders  dl- 
vcitiiure.  that  t)erson  will  receive  aii- 
othtr  !  iicc  cf  paper,  which  will  show 
ownership  m  General  Motors  stock.  Is 
that  co:ri-ct? 

M:  C'ORE  That  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined The  court  has  not  rendered 
Its  jud.mcnt  in  repard  to  a  plan  of  di- 
vestiture. That  IS  what  makes  this  bill 
so  utterly  premature.  We  are  leaping 
m  tl.f  dark,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Islar.d  cannot  now  correctly  leap  to  that 
conciu.Mon  The  diveetiture  plan  has 
t^ot  been  ordered. 

Mr.  Greenewalt.  the  president  of  the 
Du  IVint  Co  .  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee that  under  existing  law  he  proposed 
to  follow  a  plan  that  would  not  Involve 


giving  two  pieces  of  paper  to  each  stock- 
holder by  a  pro  rata  distribution.  He 
proposed — under  existing  law — to  dis- 
tribute only  a  portion  of  the  General 
Motors  stock  in  lieu  of  cash  dividerKis, 
which,  in  his  own  words — and  I  refer  to 
page  78  of  the  hearings,  and  this  is  quite 
contrary  to  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  said — and  I  wish  to 
quote 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  %ield,  let  me  say 
that  I  said  that  under  existing  law  if  an 
owner  of  Du  Pont  stock  were  to  get  one 
and  one-third  shares  of  General  Motors 
stock 

M r  PASTORE .     If  he  does 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  if  he  does.  The  '  if  " 
las  been  the  smokescreen  that  has  been 
u.sed  throughout  this  entire  debate. 
There  have  been  constant  references  to 
■  if  ho  docs."  But  the  Du  Pont  Co.  does 
not  propose  that  that  happen. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Du  Pont 
Co.  does  not  enter  into  this  question. 
The  question  is.  What  will  occur  under 
existing  law?  Under  existing  law,  the 
individual  stockholder  would  have  to 
pay  a  tax  just  as  if  so  much  cash,  in- 
stead of  the  piece  of  paper,  had  come 
to  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  that  result  has  not 
been  proposed  by  eiUier  the  court  or  the 
DeparUnent  of  Justice  or  the  Du  Pont 
Co 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  But  let  me 
ix);nt  out  that  I  made  an  absolutely  cor- 
rect statement  in  regard  to  wtiat  will  be 
the  effect  of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  if  the 
court  does  not  order  EKi  Pont  divestiture 
of  its  stock,  we  shall  have  had  a  big 
fight  over  really  nothing. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  not  over  noticing; 
t'.ie  issue  is  really  big.  The  small  stock- 
holder in  Rhode  Island  will  be  very  defi- 
ijtcly  affected,  depending  on  whether 
this  bill  is  passed  or  whether  it  is  not 
passed.  Let  there  be  no  confusion  about 
that 

I  ho'.d  in  my  hand  a  table  which  has 
been  prepared  by  experts,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rliode  Island  may  examine  it. 
The  tax  effect  of  this  bill  on  the  small 
stockliolder  is  zero,  if  we  take  at  face 
\alue  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Greenewalt.  It  is  set  forth  on  pages  77  to 
79  of  the  committee  hearings.  I  invite 
t:-'.e  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  read 
It. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  liave  to  road 
th.at  statement,  because  I  have  a  ques- 
tion ready  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE.     All  right. 

Mr.  PASTORE  If  an  individual  in 
Rhode  Island  is  in  the  30-percent  tax 
bracket,  he  stands  to  lose  5  percent.  The 
difference  between  25  r>ercent  on  cap.tal 
gains  and  30  percent  on  earned  income 
is  5  percent 

Mr.  GORE.     No. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course  it  Is. 
Twenty-five  from  thirty  is  five. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  but  the  Senator 
began  hia  sentence  with  a  hypothesis. 
All  of  this  depends  upon  the  plan  of 
divestiture  that  is  followed.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  read  the  record,  he  will  find 
that  the  president  of  Du  Pont  Co.  has 


said  that  he  proposed,  under  present 
law,  to  follow  a  plan  of  direstiture  in 
three  steps,  none  of  which  would  impose 
upon  any  stockholder,  in  his  own  words, 
any  additional  tax  whatsoerer.  That 
plan  would  retjuire  the  Du  Pont  Co.  to 
pay  $460  million  m  taxes  over  a  10-year 
period.  But  under  the  terms  of  this  bUl. 
if  the  :udee  follows  them,  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  will  not  pay  $1  in  taxes. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
I  land's  being  here.  I  wish  we  cculd 
have  had  more  Senators  present  for  the 
past  T/eek  This  is  a  tremendously  im- 
lortant  bil!  Its  enactment  wotild  be 
adverse  to  the  public  interest.  I  am  de- 
h3:hted  today  that  more  Senators  are  lis- 
ten'Ir.jT  to  the  debate. 

Mr.  P.^STORE  May  I  ask  a  few  cate- 
corical  qu'^stions  il  the  Senator  has 
lime? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  I  have  the  time.  The 
Senator  from  Tllmois  has  yielded. 

Mr.  P.ASTORE.  If  the  court  should 
decree  that  the  individual  owner  of  Dj 
Pont  stock  shall  receive,  in  divestiture 
prtjceedings.  a  share  of  stock  in  General 
Motors,  in  order  to  break  up  this  com- 
bination between  Du  Pont  and  General 
Motors 

Mr.  GORE.  In  lieu  of  cash  dividends 
or  not? 

Mr.  P.\STORE.  In  lieu  of  cash  di%-i- 
dends. 

Mr.  GORE.    Very  well. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  he  Is  given  this 
share  of  stock  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  hypothetical  question,  let  us  say  is 
worth  $100 

Mr.  GORE.  Which  is  in  lieu  of  $100  in 
cash  dividends  to  which  he  would  otlier- 
v.ise  be  entitled? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Ain  I  going  to  ask  the 
Question  or  is  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see going  to  ask  the  question? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  tr>ing  to  follow  ihe 
Senators  hypothesis.  We  need  to  under- 
stand there  is  a  vast  difference  whetJier 
the  stock 

Mr.  P.^STORE.  There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  whether  one  gets  cash  or 
a  piece  of  paper.  I  am  talking  about  a 
case  where  a  person  gets  a  share  of  stock. 
The  Senator  says  in  Ueu  of  cash  divi- 
dend. Of  course,  if  one  gets  cash,  he  gets 
cash ;  and  he  has  to  pay  the  full  amount 
of  tax  on  the  dividend'as  earned  income. 
I  am  talking  about  a  share  of  stock.  If 
the  individual  holder  of  Du  Pont  stock 
today,  which  includes  ownership  of  both 
Du  Pont  and  General  Motors,  under  a 
plan  of  divestiture,  received  a  share  of 
stock  in  General  Motors  which  is  worth 
$100,  for  the  sake  of  the  question 

Mr.  GORE.    In  lieu  of  dividends? 

Mr.  P.A.STORE.  In  lieu  of  dividends? 
Very  v. ell,  in  lieu  of  dividends.  That, 
stockholder  in  Rhode  Island  is  in  the  35- 
perccnl  tax  bracket.  Do  I  make  myself 
clear? 

Mr.  GORE.    Yes, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  he  gels  this 
share  of  stock  which  is  worth  $100,  under 
exi.sting  law  today  how  much  Income 
tax  would  he  pay? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  exact  amount  he 
would  pay  If  he  received  $100  In  cash 
dividends. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  he  ha«  only  a 
piece  of  paper. 
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Mr  GORE  He  has  stock  that  has  a 
marketable  value  of  $100. 

Mr  PASTORE.  No.  When  a  stock- 
holder holds  a  piece  of  paper  which 
evidences  ownership  in  both  companies, 
he  has  to  pay  a  tax  only  when  he  sells 
It 

Mr.  GORE  The  Senator  has  left,  his 
example 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  have  not  U-ft  mine; 
the  Senator  has  left  his  own 

Mr  GORE.  Here  is  the  example  the 
able  Senator  gave.  If  I  state  it  incor- 
rectly, I  hope  he  will  correct  me  He 
submitted  this  hypothetical  proposition 
A  stockholder  in  Rhode  Island,  holding 
a  share  of  stock  in  the  Du  Pont  Co 
receive/;  $100  in  value  of  stock  of 
General  Motors  in  lieu  of  $100  in  cash 
dividends,  to  which  he  would  other wi.-se 
be  entitled  m  consequence  of  ownership 
of  Du  Pont  stock.  The  Senator  then 
asks.  What  would  be  the  tax.  as  a  con- 
sequence, to  this  taxpayer  in  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island?  My  answer  to  the 
Senator  is,  whether  the  taxpayer  t>e  in 
Rhode  Island  or  in  any  other  State  Ihf 
taxes  are  exactly  the  same  as  if  he  had 
received  a  cash  dividend,  and  it  is  exactly 
this  kind  of  plan  of  divestiture  that  the 
president  of  the  Du  Pont  Co  has 
proposed  to  follow,  which,  in  his  own 
words — and  I  have  been  trying  to  read  it 
for  the  last  hour — are  as  follows  "There 
would  be  no  additional  revenue  to  the 
Treasury  Department  because  stock- 
holders would  be  paying  no  more  t<ixes 
than  the  tax  they  now  pay  on  cash 
dividends  " 

But  if  the  Senate  passes  thi.s  bill  and 
the  court  follows  it.  then  the  Du  Pont  Cn 
will  pay  no  taxes  at  all:  the  stockholders 
will  pay  the  additional  taxes;  and  it 
paves  the  way  for  a  pass-through  not 
only  through  Du  Pont,  but  IhrouKh 
Christiana,  thereby  preserving  the  mo- 
nopolistic control. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  am  not  worried  .so 
much  about  Du  Pont  or  Christiana  All 
I  am  saymg  is  that  many  .<;mall  people 
hav.'  brought  Du  Pont  stock,  which  In- 
cludes evidence  of  ownership  in  Gen- 
eral Motors.  Now  the  court  is  going  to 
break  this  combination  up.  and  the 
court  IS  going  to  give  the  Du  Pont  stock- 
holders another  share  of  st(X"k.  which 
will  represent  only  a  portion  of  the  orig- 
inal value  of  the  stock  which  included 
ownership  in  both  companies  All  that 
individual  will  have  is  evidence  of 
ownership  If  I  am  wrong  on  this  I 
ask  sombody  to  correct  me  I  under- 
stand that  when  a  stockholdei  sells 
Hther  Du  Pont  stock  which  is  only  for 
Du  Pont  or  General  Motors  stock  which 
Is  only  for  General  Motors  he  pavs  a 
capital  gams  tax. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Madam 
President  will  the  Senator  from  Vir«;nia 
yield  ^ 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Madam  President,  I 
ask  for  time  on  the  bill 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  Mrld  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Madam 
President,  the  ftist  day  of  this  debate 
I  raised  a  question  as  to  the  desirability 
of  legi-slating  when  an  issue  was  pend- 


in«  before  the  court  I  have  followed  the 
debate  as  much  as  committee  duties 
would  permit.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that.  notwithstandiiiK  the  uiidesnabil- 
ity  of  leiiislatint,'  while  a  related  ciuestiou 
IS  pending  before  the  court,  it  was  far 
better  to  do  it  than  it  was  to  have  the 
court  deliberatmt;  under  the  .'lainmiT  of 
an  uncertain  legislative  fat-'  (.>:  his  ele- 
ct >ion 

Broadly  speakiiii;.  thr  responsibilny  of 
the  legislature  is  to  make  the  iaws,  and 
the  resiKin.sibility  of  the  courts  is  to  ap- 
ply the  laws  I  had  understood -and  I 
may  have  been  m  error  —  that  the  basie 
i.-;.sue  in  tl.e  ca.se  pvndintr  before  the 
couit  i!i  Chii'aKo  is  whether  or  not  anti- 
tru.'^t  laws  were  violated,  and  I  had  brt-n 
under  the  impression — and  I  mav  have 
been  wtokk — that  the  Supreme  Court 
had  directed,  in  effect,  that  divestiture 
be  made  because  of  a  conviction  that  the 
principles  of  the  antitrust  laws  were  vio- 
l.Ucd  '.n  a  continuation  of  the  lari;e 
holdings  b;.  Du  Pont  of  Ot  r;i'ta!  Motors 
stock 

It  <efms  U)  me  therefore,  that  we 
ouglit  to  dispo.se  of  this  question  Wt 
ou^^ht  not  to  refer  it  back  to  the  com- 
mittee That  IS  why  I  voted  as  [  did  on 
the  question  before  the  Senate  a  shod 
time  ago. 

When  it  comes  to  trvlne  to  deal  with 
the  amendmetU.s  tiie  average  Member  of 
tl;e  Senate  who  i-  not  a  m>'mt)cr  of  the 
committee  f^nds  the  opinions  and  the 
information  wiven  a   bit  coiifusini: 

I  fall  back  upon  the  fact  that  ba.sically 
our  I esponsibility  is  to  write  the  law  and 
to  k't  the  judL;es  apply  it  For  that  rea- 
son I  think  we  ci'.ii.ht  to  ma.\e  c>a;  what 
IS  the  law  ai^.d  then  let  the  judge  make 
the  determinatiiin  If  the  lud^o  at  Chi- 
ca^'o  does  not  make  the  correct  determi- 
nation we  then  can  leave  it  to  the  Su- 
preme C(juit  to  pa.s.s  upon  the  (juestion. 
if  Ih.e  cft>e  Koes  to  the  Supreme  Court 
ai;ain 

Mr  GORE  Madam  President  w  ill  the 
Senator  yield  ■ 

Mr    CASE  of  South   Dakota      I  yield 

Mr  GORF"  There  is  no  question  as 
to  what  IS  the  law  The  law  with  n  .>iM-ct 
to  the  case  is  clear  The  bill  proiKiscs 
chani-'es  in  the  law  m  contemplation  of 
a  po-ssible  decision  permitting  a  pass- 
throut^h  Why  is  there  a  reference  m  the 
bill  to  the  Christiana  Corp  and  to  the 
stockholders  of  Christiana  Corp Z* 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Dorv  the 
bill  mention  the  Chri.stiana  Coi  p  ' 

Mr  GORE  The  bill  makes  specific 
reference  to  and  provision  for  tb.e  Chii;  - 
tiana  Corp  not  by  name  but  by  defini- 
tion Its  applicafion  is  perfectly  cleai 
That  ha.s  been  one  of  the  principal  sub- 
lects  of  debate  The  committee  report  is 
also  clear  on  this  point 

Ml  case:  of  Scnith  Dako'a  Madam 
President,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota read  the  committee  reixirt  and 
noted  It  was  specifically  .stated  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  action  m  the 
Cont'ie.ss  to  mlluence  or  to  detfimme  thf 
action  of  the  court  Theiefoi'v  I  r.afh- 
ered  the  intent  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion was  to  spell  out  what  is  the  law  and 
what  the  law  would  be,  under  whatever 
amendments  are  agreed  to,  if  a  certain 
situatiori  arose 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  5 
minutes  alUx-ated  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  have  expired 

Mr  CASE  of  South  DakoU  Madam 
President  will  the  Senator  yield  me  :i 
additional  minutes'' 

Mr  BYRD  of  ViiiJinia  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  If  no  leg- 
islation were  passed  it  is  my  undersU\nd- 
ini;  there  would  be  the  possibility  of  con- 
siderable tax  injustice  to  people  who  had 
puni'.u'-ed  liie  sto<'k  at  a  low  price  arui 
ut;-  had  no  desire  to  sell  it  I  undn- 
tand  they  would  be  affected  by  the  order 
fill  divestiture 

I  he  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  not 
familiar  witli  the  pleadings  in  the  case 
at  Chicaiio.  but  he  would  itssume  that  the 
pleathnws  were  based  largely  upon 
w  hether  there  was  a  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  the  Sherman  Act  and  the 
Clayton  Act 

Mr  GORK  Madam  President,  will 
the  .'-Senator  yield '' 

Ml  CASE  of  South  DakoUi.  Not  for  a 
nil  ineiit  yet 

Consequently  u  would  se^m  to  me  that 
the  determination  of  the  court  then 
would  b«'  resirictetl  to  the  Issues  which 
ha\e  already  b<en  pleaded  and  are  in- 
viil\(d  in  the  ca.se  before  the  court.  If 
tlie  proposed  lemslation  would  create 
some  new  conditions,  I  do  not  understand 
that  the  pleadings  could  be  changed  in 
the  court  in  Chicago  I  think  the  court 
would  tH'  bound  to  apply  the  provisions 
of  tlie  antitrust  laws,  and  my  under- 
.st<indin«  IS  that  the  committee  and  the 
ConL;re.s,s  h.tve  .sout', ht  to  provide  a  tax 
situation  which  would  produce  the  great- 
est ixxssible  eqwitv 

If  it  should  be  tiue  that  the  creation 
(if  wl;at  the  opponent-s  of  the  proposed 
legislation  have  called  a  pa.ss-through 
would  create  a  new  monopolistic  situa- 
tion one  which  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  spirit  if  not  the  actual  provisions  of 
the  antitrust  law  .  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
df<ision  of  the  court  m  Chicago  would  be 
:  uided  by  the  imi)«ct  on  the  antitrust  law 
lail'.ei  than  by  the  impact  of  the  change 
on  the  tax  law- 
Mr  GORE  Madam  President,  will 
the  Srnator  yield  ' 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota       I  yield 

Mr  GORE  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  expre.ss  once  again  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  attention  and  consid- 
eration KWfu  to  the  bill  by  Members  of 
the  S«'nate  If  the  Senator  will  turn  to 
pa«»'  3  of  the  bill  he  will  find  a  definition 
of   "divested  sUx'k   " 

The  PRP:sIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  fiom  South  Dakota  has 
expireii 

Mr  BYRI")  of  Viri;inia  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  .'-;<iuth  Dakota 

Mr  CASK  of  South  Dakota  I  thank 
the  Senator 

Mr  (M)RF  Onlv  the  holders  of  'di- 
vested stock  as  defined  in  the  bill,  will 
be  entitled  to  tl.e  tax  treatment  provided 
m  the  bill  If  the  Senator  will  read  the 
detinition  of  divested  stock  "  on  pages 
:i  4  and  r).  technical  though  the  lan- 
guage is.  he  will  find  tliat  unless  the 
judge  follows  the  outlines  of  the  bill  with 
rt'speci  to  "divested  stock,"  then  no  tax 
consequences  will  flow  from  the  bill.    In 
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v^ther  words,  unless  the  judge  renders  a 
decision  within  the  bounds  of  the  bill, 
then  none  of  these  vast  benefits  which 
have  been  heralded  and  propagandized 
over  the  country  will  be  available  to  any- 
one 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Can  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  state  whether 
the  pleadings  in  the  case  pending  in  Chi- 
rac.^ are  broad  enough  to  cover,  or  could 
be  chai^.ged  or  modified  to  take  cogni- 
zance of   the  provisions  of  the  bill? 

Mr  GORE  Tliey  not  only  can,  they 
.ihrady  have  been 

Mr   C.^Sr  of  South  Dakota      How? 

Mr  GORE.  Tlie  lawyers  for  both  the 
Du  Pont  Co  and  Christiana  Corp.  have 
already  cited  the  bill.  The  Senator  him- 
self read  into  the  Record  during  the  de- 
bate last  week  a  statement  from  Chicago 
that  the  lawyers  for  Du  Pont  were  ask- 
ing the  judge  to  postpone  his  decision 
until  the  Senate  passed  the  bill.  I  quoted 
statements  from  the  lawyers  and  officials 
of  both  Du  Pont  and  Christiana,  plead- 
ing for  the  bill.  In  fact,  the  lawyers  for 
the  Christiana  Corp  are  already  re- 
ferring to  the  bill  as   "the  new  tax  law." 

Not  only  can  they,  but  they  already 
ha\e  done  so. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator is  speaking  on  my  time,  so  I  hope 
he  will  permit  me  to  get  a  question 
across 

Mr    GORE      I  surely  will. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  the 
case  in  Chicago  a  tax  case  or  is  it  an 
antitrust  ca.<;e^ 

Mr  GORE  The  case  in  Chicago  is 
an  antitrust  case  which  involves  the 
largest  corporate  assets  distribution  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  One  of  the 
considerations  which  the  Chicago  judge 
has  repeatedly  cited  in  his  decisions — 
mast  of  which,  up  to  now,  have  been  re- 
versed by  the  Supreme  Court — is  the  fact 
that  he  has  placed  great  emphasis  upon 
the  tax  consequences  of  whatever  plan 
of  divestiture  may  be  ordered. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
Supreme  Court  has  reversed  the  Chicago 
court,  has  tlie  Supreme  Court  not  given 
some  guidelines  and  suggested  to  the 
Court  in  Chicago  that  its  decision  should 
bf  based  upon  the  antitrust  laws  rather 
than  upon  the  tax  laws? 

Mr.  GORE  The  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion was  specific  on  the  following  point: 
It  remanded  the  ca>e  to  the  trial  court 
with  m.'^tructions 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  To  de- 
termine the  tax  corisequences  or  to  de- 
termine the  monopoly"  consequences? 

Mr  GORE  To  enter  an  order  pro- 
\;din.e  effective  rehef. 

What  IS  the  effeci.ive  rehef  sought  by 
the  Government  and  ordered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court'  It  is  relief  from  a  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws — specifically 
the  Clayton  Act. 

The  question  remaining  before  the 
court  m  Chicago  is  whether  Christiana 
Corp  shall  be  permitted  to  receive  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock.  If  it  is  permitted  to 
reco.ve  General  Motors  stock,  the  ques- 
tion is  then  whether  it  will  be  required 
to  divest  If  It  is  required  to  divest,  the 
que^tlon  then  is  whether  such  divestiture 
shall  be  by  sale  or  by  passthrough. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
'ime  of  the  Senato-  has  expired. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  may  I  have  one  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  an  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  point 
I  am  trying  to  deal  with  goes  primarily 
to  the  question  of  a  possible  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  court  in  dealing  with  the  Christiana 
aspect  of  the  problem,  would  have  the 
same  problems  of  monoE>oly  to  consider 
that  the  Supreme  Court  indicated  should 
control  so  far  as  Du  Pont  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  has  been  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Grovernment  throueh  the  Ei- 
senhower administration,  and  it  is  the 
position  of  the  Government  now.  The 
Senator  has  stated  the  matter  correctly. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  such 
time  as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  I  wish  to  express  opposition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  First,  I  should  like  to 
quote  the  language  of  the  Treasurj'  De- 
partment in  a  letter  which  was  sent  to 
me  and  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  In 
a  conversation  with  Mr.  Knight,  General 
Counsel  of  the  Treasury  Department,  he 
reaffirmed  the  fact  that  the  Treasury 
Department  is  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  letter  outlines  their  reasons 
for  opposing  the  amendment  as  follows: 

Our  second  comment — 

That  is  the  pending  amendment  to 
which  they  refer — 

Our  Becond  comment  relates  to  the  dis- 
criminatory nature  ol  the  burden  proposed 
to  be  lmpo6ed.  Section  2,  aa  now  drafted, 
would  Increase  the  Intercorporate  dividend 
tax  payable  by  Christiana  from  approxi- 
mately 16  cent*  per  share  of  General  Motors 
stock  received  to  approximately  $4-29  per 
share  The  return-of -capital  proposal  would 
further  Increase  the  tax  burden  to  approxi- 
mately $13  per  share,  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease While  It  could  be  claimed,  under 
other  clrcumstancea.  that  application  of 
section  2  only  to  Christiana  is  discrimina- 
tory, this  aspect  is  alleviated  by  the  fact 
that  Christiana  has  categorically  stated  that 
it  bellevea  the  bill  in  its  entirety.  Including 
section  2.  would  benefit  itself  and  its  share- 
holders by  reason  of  eliminating  the  adverse 
Impact  on  the  market  value  of  General 
Motors  stock  which  would  otherwise  result. 
Therefore,  Christiana  has  undertaken  not  to 
contest  the  application  of  section  2  as  dis- 
criminatory legislation.  The  "Treasury  De- 
partment is  not  aw£ire  that  the  same  con- 
siderations would  apply  to  the  return-of- 
capital  proposal. 

In  discussing  the  provision:;  of  H.R. 
8847.  a  number  of  Senators  have  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  bill  would  substan- 
tially increase  the  intercorporate  divi- 
dends tax  payable  by  Christiana  Securi- 
ties Co.  under  present  law  from  $3 
million  to  approximately  $79  million.  As 
I  said  on  the  Senate  floor  last  week,  in 
other  circumstances  such  a  tax  might  be 
considered  by  .some  to  be  discriminatory. 
I  am  advised,  however,  by  representatives 
of  Christiana,  that   Christiana  will  not 


contest  the  validity  of  the  additional 
intercorporate  dividends  tax  if  the  bill 
is  passed. 

Christiana  believes  that  enactment  of 
H.R.  8847  in  its  present  form  will  prove 
to  be  of  benefit  to  it  and  ita  shareholders 
in  lessening  the  losses  attributable  to  the 
market  impact  it  beheves  irould  follow 
from  a  divestiture  of  General  Motors 
stock  ujider  present  law. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
P.vsTORE  i  raised  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  Douglas  amendment,  if  agreed  to, 
would  increase  the  tax  liability  of  a  small 
stockholder  in  Rhode  Island  or  in  Dela- 
w  are  over  and  above  what  is  provided  in 
the  bill.  I  believe  he  received  an  answer 
that  it  would  not.  I  must  disagree  with 
that  answer.  The  pending  amendment 
would  definitely  increase  the  tax  upvcn 
everj'  stockholder,  whether  he  be  in 
Illinois.  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  or 
Delaware.  I  sha'l  point  out  the  reasons 
for  my  statement. 

Under  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee practically  all  of  the  60,000  em- 
ployees of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  who  are 
buying  stock  under  the  company's  stock 
purchase  plan  would  be  exempted  from 
all  tax  liability.  Over  two-thirtis  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  E>u  Pont  Co.s 
200  000  stockholders  would  pay  no  tax 
under  the  committee  bill. 

If  the  pending  amendment  were  aereed 
to  the  Christiana  Corp.  would  pay  ap- 
proximately S13  a  share  based  upon  the 
estimate  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas}.  Certainly,  as  the  corpo- 
ration pays  a  tax  at  the  corporate  level  it 
depreciates  the  asset  value  of  the  stock 
for  all  of  these  stockholders.  That  is 
only  common  reasoning. 

Such  a  tax  as  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee suggests  would  be  charged  against 
each  share  of  stock.  If  under  the  amend- 
ment a  corporation  were  required  to  pay 
a  tax  of  $13  a  share  then  $13  a  share 
would  be  charged  against  every  share 
owned  by  every  stockholder  in  America. 
Including  stock  owned  by  charitable  or- 
ganizations, pension  funds,  as  well  as  all 
individual  stockholders. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
yield  in  a  moment,  if  the  Senator  wishes 
to  take  exception  to  my  statement.  If 
Christiana  were  to  be  required  to  pay 
this  prohibitive  corporate  tax  certainly 
the  stock  would  be  depreciated  in  value 
to  that  extent,  and  a  charitable  organiza- 
tion which  owns  Christiana  stock  would 
definitely  be  affected.  If  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  a  different  opinion,  I 
will  yield  to  him  to  state  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  certainly 
knows  that  a  charitable  organization 
does  not  pay  income  tax.  The  Senator 
has  made  statements  which  in  my 
opinion  are  utterly  insupportable. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  has  followed  what  I  have  said  he 
will  know  that  I  am  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Oh,  I  did  follow  the  Sen- 
ator. I  followed  exactly  what  the  Sena- 
tor said. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Char- 
itable organization  as  such  would  not 
pay  the  tax,  but  under  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  the 
tax   would  be  paid  by  the  corporation, 
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which  payment  would  result  In  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  stock  owned  by 
the  charitable  organization. 

Mr.  GORE.  Which  corporation? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  By 
Christiana.  Under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment there  would  be  a  tax  paid  on  every 
share  of  stock  at  the  corporate  level,  and 
therefore  there  would  be  a  depreciation 
of  assets.  This  would  affect  the  value 
of  every  share  of  stock,  no  matter  who 
owns  It.  To  that  extent  the  amount  of 
the  tax  would  be  subtracted  from  the 
value  of  the  a.ssets  of  all  charitable  or- 
ganizations. The  argument  that  the 
amount  of  tax  which  a  corporation  is 
required  to  pay  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference to  the  individual  stockholder  is 
ridiculous. 

Mr.    GORE.     Madam   President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.     Under  the  kind  of  logic 
sugs?ested     by     the     Senator,    Congress 
should  not  require  taxes  of  corporations 
at  all.     The  same  statement   that  the 
Senator  has  made  with  respect  to  the 
provLsions   of    the   pending   amendment 
would  apply  to  any  tax  whatsoever  on 
a  corporation,  with  one  exception.     The 
Senator  is  now  referring  to  an  amend- 
ment which  refers  and  applies  only  to 
corporate  stockholders  of  the  Du  Pont 
Corp.     The    amendment    of    the    senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  does  not  propo.se 
any  additional  tax  on  the  Du  Punt  Co. 
It  does  not  propose  any  additional  tax 
upon  individual  stockholders  of  the  Du 
Pont  Co.     It  proposes  one  thing  and  one 
thing  only,  which  is  that  the  corporate* 
stockholders  of  Du  Pont  should  pay  the 
same  capital  Mains  tax  that  is  provided 
in  the  bill  for  the  individual  stockholder. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.     I   re- 
peat that  to   the  extent   that  a  tax   is 
Increased    at    the    corporate    level    the 
stockholders  are  affected.     Certainly  as 
corporations   pay   taxes,   charitable   or- 
ganizations  which  own   such  corporate 
stock.s  to  that  extent  do  pay  taxes.     No 
one   argues   with    that    proposition.     As 
the    tax    i-s   increased    the   value   of   the 
shares  is  affected.     Surely  the  Senator 
would  not  di.spute  that  point. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  will 
yield  in  a  moment.  I  should  like  to 
make  another  point.  Under  the  amend- 
ment there  would  in  many  in.stances  be 
a  double  capital  gains  tax  on  the  indi- 
vidual stockholders.  We  cannot  e.scape 
such  a  result  because  under  the  amend- 
ment when  the  corporation  received  the 
stock  It  would  pay  a  capital  gains  tax 
on  practically  the  full  value  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock  because  there  would 
be  a  relatively  low  cost  factor. 

A  stockholder  m  Rhode  Island  or  Del- 
aware who  owned  ChrLstiana  stock 
would,  when  he  received  the  dividend, 
owe  another  capital  gains  tux  on  the 
same  stock.  Some  owners  of  the  stock 
have  it  at  prices  as  low  as  $1  a  share 
In  America  there  is  nothing  wrong  wi'h 
that.  I  am  suie  that  the  Senate:-  from 
Tennessee  wishes  he  had  it  at  50  cents 
a  share.  But  why  should  we  charg'^  any 
stockholder  two  capital  gams  taxes  on 
the  same  share  of  stock? 


The  Treasury  Department  has  said 
that  the  tax  proposed  under  the  pendmg 
amendment  would  be  discriminatory. 
I  agree  with  that.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  knows  full  well  that  I  objected 
to  a  bill  at  the  last  Congress  which  I 
thought  would  give  the  bulk  of  the  bene- 
fits to  the  stockholders  wlio  had  ttie 
largest  gain  on  their  stock.  The  chair- 
man of  tiic  committt'o  wa.s  also  among 
those  who  objected  to  that  earlier  bill. 
It  was  our  position  that  the  benefits  of 
any  legislation  should  benefit  ih.e  small 
stockholders 

If  the  pre.srnt  b:ll  wore  pa?,  ed  in  tlie 
form   in  which  tii'^  cummiltee  reiKjrted 
It,  approximately  120.000  of  tiie  LMO  000 
stockiiokhrs  of  Du  Pont  Co    would  pay 
zero  tax.     They  would  pay  absolutely  no 
tax   under  tlie  provi.Mons  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  because  they 
have  a  cost  higher  than  the  $75  on  the 
General   Motors  shares  they   would   re- 
ceive.    That  Ls  true  of  th.>  stock]i..lders 
of   Christiana    to   the   extent   that   they 
have  a  higher  rest  factor  than  the  \alue 
of  the  stock  dividend  which  they  may 
receive  should  the  divestiture  be  ordered 
There  is  a  precedent  for  the  proposed 
action.     I   gave   the   following   example 
before.     Under  existing  law— and  no  one 
has  ever  suggested  that  it  be  chan.,"  d— 
suppose  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Inland 
owned  a  farm  for  which  he  paid  $10,000 
and  I   ov^ncd  a  farm  for  which   I  paid 
$5,000,    and    suppose    further    thot    the 
power  company  went  through  our  f.irnis 
with   a   9y-year   right-of-way    lea^e      L' 
the    po-.ver    company    pays   each    of    us 
$6,000,  mider  present  law  thf^  cost  of  his 
farm  would  be  reduced  from  $10,000  to 
$4  000  and   he   would   not  ov.  e  any  tax 
Wh.Mi   he  later  .sold  his  farm  he  would 
compute  hi.s  tax  on  the  ba.sis  of  a  $4  00') 
co.>t. 

I  would  nduce  tiu-  co^t  of  my  farm 
from  $5  000  to  zero,  and  by  having  re- 
ceived a  thousand  dollars  more  than  the 
original  co.st  I  would  pay  an  immrdiate 
capital  L'ains  tax  on  the  $1000  '1  hen 
when  I  later  sold  the  farm  I  would  pay 
tax  on  the  full  amount  received  since 
my  cost  had  been  reduced  to  zero. 

That  IS  exactly  llie  formula  tliat  we 
put  into  the  pending  bill  in  treating  the 
stock  to  be  di.>tributed  by  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  to  its  stockholders.  To  tlie  extent 
that  the  value  of  General  Motors  .'^tock 
exceeded  the  original  cost  of  the  invest- 
ment, thry  would  pay  an  immediate 
capital  uains  tax 

Mr  PASTORK  Madam  rrr.:d,.iit 
will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware     I  vio'd 
Mr    PASTORE.     I  should  like  to  a.vk 
a  question  of  the  Senator      When  does 
the  individual  taxpayer  pav  the  capital 
gains  tax ' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Wh.en 
he  receives  the  stock  dividend 

Mr  PASTORE.  When  he  receives  the 
-stock,  njt  when  he  sells  it.  Is  that 
correct':' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  When 
lie  receives  the  stock.  To  the  extent  that 
Its  market  value  exceeds  his  original 
investment  he  would  pay  a  capital  i;ains 
tax  Por  example.  Du  Po:U  ovin.s  137 
shares  of  General  Motors  stock  for  each 
of  its  outstanding  shares.     At  current 


market  this  is  worth  $75.  Suppose  he 
paid  $60  for  Du  Pont,  he  would  write  the 
cost  of  Du  Pont  down  to  zero.  Then  he 
would  pay  a  capital  gains  tax  upon  $15, 
or  on  that  portion  by  which  the  market 
value  exceeded  his  original  cost. 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  argument  that 
is  being  made  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Douglas!  with  reference  to  his 
amendment  is  that  he  wants  to  put  the 
corporation  in  the  same  position  as  an 
mdiv  idual     Why  is  that  wrong? 

Mr  WIILIAMS  of  Delaware.  Becaasc 
we  liave  always  on  an  exchange  of  inter- 
Ci>riK)rate  dividends  allowed  a  corpora- 
tion an  85-percer.t  dividend  credit  on 
the  biusis  that  corix)ratlon  A  has  already 
paid  52  percent  cor;K)rate  tax  before  the 
dividend  goes  to  corporation  B.  If  be- 
fore corixjration  B  passes  this  dividend 
through  to  the  stockholder  another  52 
percent  were  charw'ed  it  would  be  pro- 
hibitive I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
luis  sugge.sted  that  we  go  to  that  ex- 
treme. So  we  allow  an  85-percent  ex- 
clu.sion.  Tlie  scvond  corporation,  which 
pets  the  dividend  from  corporation  A, 
pays  52  percent  on  the  remaining  15 
percent,  or  about  7  8  percent  That  is 
done  on  the  theoi-y  that  ultimately  as 
It  goes  to  the  stockholder  there  will  bo 
a  straight  tax  paid. 

This   formula   has    been    in    existence 
for  many  years,  and  it  is  this  formula 
which    the   Senators    from    Illinois    and 
Tenrv^.see  are  now  trying  to  change.     If 
we  adoi>t  the  Douglas  amendment  and 
treat  tliis  corixjrate  dividend  as  a  return 
of  capital,  which  Is  a  cai)ltal  gains  tax, 
then  Chri.^tiana  would  be  .severely  p<'nal- 
i/ed      I  have  alv^  avs  arpur<l  that  Christi- 
ana should  pay  it.s  proportionate  share 
of  tlie  tax,  and  this  bill  .so  provides:  but 
I  will  not  support  a  proposal  that  places 
an   unju.st  penalty  on  them  merely  be- 
cause the  company  has  been  succes.sful. 
Under  the  prop<x<;al  of  the  Senators  from 
Illinois  and  Tennessee  it  Is  not  Incon- 
ceivable that  for  .some  taxpayers  In  the 
87    percent     bracket     the    Government 
would  take  almost  a  hundred  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  stock.    Under  the  pend- 
ing   amendment    25    percent    would    be 
taken  at  the  corporate  level  and  then  an- 
other 87  percent  would  be  taken  of  what 
would  be  left  when  the  stock  Is  distrib- 
uted to  the  stockholder      Tills  would  be 
confi.scation. 

This  amendment  should  be  defeated 
by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

This  bill  already  puts  the  bulk  of  the 
tax  ab<iut  $470  milliori— on  the  officials 
of  the  Du  Pont  Co  .  because  they  are 
st.(x-kholders  w  ho  have  had  the  stock  over 
the  longe.vt  period  of  time  and  therefore 
have  the  lowest  cost  factor  These  peo- 
ple were  not  necessarily  singled  out.  It 
is  simply  that  the  mathematics  works 
out  that  way  with  respect  to  those  who 
own  t!ie  low-rost  ."^tock;  those  people 
would  pay  the  tax. 

Why  should  the  man  who  paid  $225 
a  .share  in  the  open  market  have  to  pay 
the  same  tax  as  the  man  who  twught  it 
at  $1  a  share.  If  we  do  not  pass  the 
pending  bill  that  is  what  would  happen 
under  existing  law. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President    will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 


I'.^fi;: 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
hear  this  statement.  The  question  was 
a.sked  as  to  why  we  were  giving  an  85- 
percent  deduction  on  intercorporate 
dividends  and  transfers.  It  is  because 
the  corporation  that  earns  money,  corpo- 
lation  A,  must  pay  a  tax  on  it.  It  then 
passes  the  money  down  to  corporation 
B  Corporation  B  then  pays  a  tax  on 
that  dividend,  whether  it  is  a  stock  divi- 
dend or  a  cash  dividend.  Then  that  cor- 
poration declares  ti  dividend,  and  it  gets 
the  money  down  to  the  stockholder.  It 
IS  taxed,  first,  as  income  to  corporation 
A.  then  as  income  to  corporation  B,  and 
then  as  income  to  the  stockholder.  It  is 
triple  taxation  of  income. 

That  is  why  only  15  percent  of  the  in- 
come that  goes  from  corporation  A  to 
corporation  B  is  taxed.  What  is  more, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  when  the  sec- 
ond corporation  piisses  the  money  on  to 
the  final  shareholder,  every  nickel  of  it 
is  subject  to  taxation  at  ordinary  income 
rates.  That  could  be  at  a  rate  above  80 
percent  or  more. 

That  is  why  the  85-percent  intercorpw- 
rate  dividend  deduction  exists.  That 
would  be  the  law  as  far  as  the  distribu- 
tion that  Christiana  or  any  other 
corixjratlon  of  stock  is  concerned.  They 
would  pay  at  the  52 -percent  rate  on  the 
15  percent,  which  is  not  exempt.  That 
would  mean  about  a  7'2-percent  tax,  to 
uet  the  stock  from  the  Du  Pont  corpora- 
tion into  Christiana  or  any  other  second 
corpKjration. 

The  Douglas  amendment  would  in- 
crease  that  rate  three  times.  It  would 
impo.se  a  25-percent  capital  gains  tax, 
and  then  the  tax  on  52  percent  on  15  per- 
cent, which  works  out  to  about  7  4  per- 
cent It  would  more  than  double  the 
taxes  that  a  corporation  holding  Du 
Pont  stock  would  have  to  pay  to  get  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock  under  existing  law  to 
the  ultimate  shareholder. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  There  has  been  some 
confusion  with  respect  to  this.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  conclude  with  this  statement.  What 
impels  me  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment is  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
:it  the  corporate  level  would  tax  an  in- 
voluntary distribution  to  someone  who 
does  not  want  to  change  things  at  all,  a 
thou.sand  or  2,000  percent  over  existing 
law. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  someone  petition- 
ing Congress  for  redress  from  an  unfor- 
tunate situation  would  say,  "Please  do 
not  hurt  us.  If  you  cannot  help  us, 
plea.se  do  not  hurt  us.  Just  leave  us 
alone.  Just  turn  us  loose.  Let  us  go 
home." 

If  we  pass  the  Douglas  amendment 
many  of  the  people  who  are  trying  to  get 
s(^me  relief  would  beg  us  to  kill  the  bill. 
That  may  be  what  the  author  of  the 
amendment  had  In  mind, 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  how 
much  time  remains  for  the  proponents 
and  the  opponents  of  the  amendment? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  proponents  has  expired;  the  op- 
ponents have  30  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  If  he  will 
yield  5  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  feel 
that  certain  Senators  want  to  do  what 
is  equitable  and  just  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  has  just  called 
attention  to  a  very  pertinent  fact.  The 
bill  has  to  do  with  how  taxation  shall 
be  handled  for  taxpayers  who  are  doing 
what  they  are  doing  because  they  are 
compelled  by  a  court  to  do  It.  State- 
ments or  insini^ations  which  have  been 
made  to  the  effect  that  the  court  found 
that  a  monopoly  existed  are  in  error. 
In  this  case,  the  stockholders  are,  in  the 
words  of  Justice  Frankfurter,  "truly  in- 
nocent." Those  were  his  words.  In 
this  unique  case  there  was  no  finding  of 
monopoly  There  was  no  finding  of  In- 
tent to  monopolize.  There  was  was  find- 
ing of  restraint  of  trade  or  conspiracy. 

The  Supreme  Court,  by  a  vote  of  four 
to  two,  adopted  a  new  interpretation  of 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  and  foimd 
the  Du  Pont  stock  ownership  created  a 
reasonable  probability.  Those  are  the 
words  of  the  Court.  The  Court  said  that 
at  some  future  time  Du  Pont  might  mo- 
nopolize General  Motors  purchases  of 
automobile  paints  and  fabrics.  In  so 
doing,  however,  the  Court  stated  explic- 
itly that  "All  concerned  in  high  execu- 
tive posts  In  both  companies  acted  hon- 
orable and  fairly,  each  in  the  honest 
conviction  that  his  actions  were  in  the 
best  interests  of  his  own  company  and 
without  any  design  to  overreach  anyone, 
including  Du  Pont's  competitors."  That 
is  the  fact. 

The  Court  made  no  finding  of  monop- 
oly: it  made  no  finding  of  intent  to  mo- 
nopolize; It  made  no  finding  that  there 
was  restraint  of  trade  or  conspiracy. 
The  Court  held  that  Du  Pont  stock  own- 
ership created  a  reasonable  probability 
that  at  some  future  date  a  certain  situa- 
tion of  undue  influence  might  arise.  In 
order  to  guard  against  what  it  said  was 
a  probability  with  resE>ect  to  what  might 
happen  at  some  future  date,  the  Court 
said  that  Du  Pont  must  divest  Itself  of 
that  stock.  Du  Pont  did  not  want  to  sell 
the  stock;  Du  Pont  did  not  want  to  di- 
vest Itself  of  It.  Neither  the  individual 
stockholders  nor  the  corporate  stock- 
holders wanted  to  receive  it.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said 
they  must  divest  themselves  of  It;  and 
In  the  process,  the  stock  will  go  to  the 
corp>orate   and   Individual   stockholders. 

Congress  has  passed  many  laws  to  al- 
leviate the  condition  of  a  taxpayer  who 
Is  compelled  by  condemnation  or  other 
process  of  law  to  divest  himself  of  prop- 
erty, so  far  as  profit  Is  concerned.  We 
even  passed  a  bill  which  provided  that 
the  owner  of  land  In  a  reservoir  site, 
being  compelled  In  a  condemnation  suit 
to  dispose  of  the  property,  would  not  pay 
any  tax  if  within  the  next  2  years  he 
reinvested  the  proceeds  In  a  similar 
piece  of  property. 

In  this  Instance,  we  are  dealing  with 
stockholders   who   are   in   the  position 


they  are  In  by  reason  of  the  parent  com- 
pany being  compelled  to  divest  Itself. 
With  reference  to  Christiana,  Christiana 
is  being  compelled  under  the  bill  to  pay 
$85  million  In  taxes — a  $80  million  or 
$85  million  corporation  income  tax — 
whereas  under  existing  law  Christiana 
would  pay  less  than  $4  million.  That 
was  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Justice 
Department.  However,  the  Justice  De- 
partment contemplated  the  possibility 
that  by  reason  of  the  discriminatory 
provision  against  Christiana,  which  does 
not  apply  to  any  other  corporate  stock- 
holder of  Du  Pont  stock,  that  provision 
might  be  thrown  out  in  litigation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  have  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  M^am  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes,  im- 
der  the  authority  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  who  is  in  control  of  the 
time. 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  con- 
cerned lest  even  the  language  In  the  bill, 
compelling  the  payment  of  an  Income 
tax  by  Christiana  on  a  different  basis 
than  for  any  other  corporate  stock- 
holder, might  enable  Christiana  to  have 
that  provision  thrown  out  in  a  legal  ac- 
tion. The  Department  consulted  with 
Christiana;  and  in  order  to  draft  the 
bill  In  the  condition  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment asked  for  it,  Christiana  agreed 
that  it  would  raise  no  such  point  in  a 
court  action,  and  that  it  would  accept 
the  result  of  the  discrimination  against 
it  as  the  only  corporate  stockholder  in 
America  which  would  be  so  taxed,  and 
would  make  no  contest  of  it. 

Bear  in  mind  that  Christiana  Is  in  this 
position  because  of  an  action  of  the 
court  compelling  it.  Under  existing  law. 
If  Du  Pont  passed  this  stock  out  as  a 
dividend,  the  cost  to  Christiana  would  be 
less  than  $4  miUion.  The  proponents  of 
the  amendment  are  not  satisfied  with 
that  E>enalty  against  Christiana,  which 
the  Department  of  Justice  asked  for,  and 
which  is  all  It  asked  for,  and  which  the 
Treasury  Department  asked  for,  and 
which  is  all  that  It  asked  for.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  seek  to  add 
an  amendment  which  would  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  tax  which  Christi- 
ana would  have  to  pay,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  which,  under  existing  law,  no 
other  corporate  stockholder  in  America 
would  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr.  KERR.  Not  for  the  moment. 
Even  the  Treasury  Department  is  op- 
posed to  the  amendment.  The  Treasury 
says  that  the  amendment  would  cause 
discrimination. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  Williams]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson  1,  having  seen  the  language 
from  the  Treasury,  in  which  the  Treas- 
ury Indicated  that  view,  have,  within  the 
past  hour,  asked  Mr.  Knight,  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  how  he  felt  about 
the  pending  amendment.  Mr,  Knight 
says  that  the  Treasury  is  opposed  to  the 
amendment  because  it  is  clearly  dis- 
criminatory.    In  other  words,  Christiana 
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would  be  comprlled  to  receive  this  stock 
agairLst  its  will  and  again^st  the  will  of 
Du  Pont,  which  is  compelled  to  divest  it- 
self of  the  stock  and  to  pass  it  to  Christi- 
ana. However,  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  extra  $75  mil- 
lion of  taxes  to  be  paid  by  Christiana,  as 
to  which  the  Department  of  Justice  ex- 
presses concern  that  it  is  discriminatory 
The  opponents  of  the  bill  want  to  more 
than  double  that  tax.  To  do  so  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, make  the  tax  discriminatory;  and 
even  the  Treasury  Department  says  it  is 
agairut  it  because  it  is  discriminatory. 

The  committee  placed  in  the  bill  every- 
thuik'  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
asked  for.  The  committee  placed  in  the 
bill  everything  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment asked  for.  So  when  Senators 
attack  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  they  at- 
tack not  only  the  Committee  on  Finance; 
they  attack— if  they  are  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle — their  own  administration. 
They  attack  the  Department  of  Justice 
of  their  own  administration;  they  attack 
the  Treasury  Department  of  their  own 
administration;  because  representatives 
of  those  two  Departments  have  said  that 
the  bill  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  them. 
and  that  to  add  further  provisions  would 
make  the  bill  even  more  discriminatory 
than  the  provisions  which  are  ahtady  in 
it  make  it. 

The  PRP:SrDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield '' 

Mr  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tenne.ssee 

Mr  GORE.  TTie  able  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  told  us  that  the  bill  con- 
tains everything  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  desired     Is  that  correct"^ 

Mr  KERR.  I  said  the  Department  of 
Justice  advised  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance that  the  amendments  which  are 
in  it  are  acceptable.  So  far  as  I  know, 
they  are  the  amendments  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  asked  for.  I  was  at 
all  the  heariniis  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, even  those  which  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  did  not  attend  He  him- 
self has  the  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Ju.stice  which  has  been  read  into  the 
Record  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  read  into  the  Rkcord  a  letter  from 
the  Treasury  Department,  in  which  the 
Treasury  .says  r.  has  no  objection  to  the 
bill  However,  the  Treasury  Deparlmt-ru 
say.-;  it  ob;ects  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois 

Mr  GORE.    Madam  Pre.sident  u  ill  the 
Senator  furtlu  r  yield? 
Mr  KERR      I  vield 

Mr  GORE  I  submit  to  the  distin- 
Euished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  the 
real  meat  of  the  bill  is  now  becominK 
cl"a:-  The  Department  of  Justice  asks 
for  more  than  is  contained  in  the  bill. 

I  read  from  the  letter  addressed 

Mr  KERR  I  do  not  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  Senator  to  read  from 
a  letter  I  made  that  point  the  other 
day.  If  he  wishes  to  read  from  the  letter 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  it  is  in  the 
R«coRD.  I  ask  him  to  read  it  on  his  own 
time. 


Mr.  GORE.  Then  is  the  Senator  awai  c 
of  the  fact  that  m  his  letter  the  Attor- 
ney General  states  that  Justice  has  asked 
the  court  to  bar  Christiana  even  from 
receivin:,'  General  Motors  stock '' 

M.-  KKHH  I  know  what  the  D»-pait- 
ment  of  Ja.<t:f  e  i.;  askin.;  the  court  to  do 
in  the  antitrust  case;  and  it  has  been 
made  clear  in  this  Record  tliat  nnthmg 
in  the  bill  .-eeks  to  inMuenc"  the  court  in 
lis  decision  in  regard  to  the  antitrust 
divestiture. 

Madam  President,  nothing  in  the  b.ll 
directs  or  indicates  to  the  court  what 
Congress  wants  the  court  to  do  in  rft;ard 
t'  enforcini;  its  decision  under  the  anti- 
trust law  There  is  nothin'4  of  that  sort 
in  the  bill  or  m  tlie  action  of  t!ie  Finance 
Conimittet-  In  fact,  the  report  of  the 
Finai;cp  Committee  clearly  states  that 
under  no  circumstances  is  this  bill  to  be 
construed  as  a  suErsestum  to  the  court  as 
to  what  shall  be  its  decision  in  the  anti- 
trust case;  and  that  is  all  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  asks  for  In  the  letters 
which  are  before  the  Senate  the  Attor- 
n«-y  General  has  asked  that  it  b»-  m.idf 
abundantly  clear  that  nothintc  m  the 
bill  would  be  an  indication  that  Con- 
gre.ss  wants  to  influence  the  courts  deci- 
sion   and  that  ha.s  been  done 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield? 

Mr  KERR  I  yield 
Mr.  CASE  of  Soutii  Dakota  Would 
it  be  jioing  too  far  to  say  that  the  pur- 
IX)se  of  the  bill  is  to  create  a  tax  le^al 
situation  \^  hereby  innocent  purcha.-.ers 
or  innocent  holders  of  the  st(:ick  would 
not  be  unduly  [lenali^ed  if  the  court  in 
the  application  of  the  antitrust  laws  felt 
that  the  applicati  m  of  tho.se  laws  re- 
quire<i  a  cert.iin  decision  to  be  made'' 
Mr  KERR.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  l.^  eminently  correct,  :.;iu  that  is 
the  sole  provision  of  the  bill 

Madam  President.  I  repeat  wh.it  I 
.said  the  other  day— namely,  tliat  uiuier 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  the  Treasury 
Department  will  receive  approximately 
$430  million  in  taxes  within  3  years 
Under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court — wiiich  is  that  the  company  di- 
vest itself  of  the  sUx-k  in  10  years— 
under  existini;  law  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  receive  approximately  the 
same  amount,  but  would  receive  it  over 
a  1 0-year  peri(xl,  instead,  of  over  a  3- 
year  period,  as  will  be  the  case  under 
the  provi.^ions  of  this  bill. 

Mr  PASTOR  E  The  Senator  has 
sail!  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which 
says  that  the  court  should  order  divesti- 
ture Insofar  as  a  tax  is  involved,  would 
any  provision  of  the  bill  f)lacp  tl-.e  court 
in  a  slraitjacket.  rc-jarding  the  disposi- 
tion to  be  made? 

Mr    KERft      Nothing  whatever      The 
Supreme  Court  cleared  that  hurdle  when 
It  order»-d  divt-stiture  under  existing  law 
Mr     GORE      Madam    President     will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield "' 
Mr    KERR       I  yirld  f,,:-  a  q'le.stiun 
Tlie      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The 
time    available    to    the    Senator    f:om 
Oklahoma  ha.s  expired 

Mr-  KP:RH  M.idam  President,  I 
yield  my.seif  10  additional  minutes.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  answer  the  Senatoi'.s 
question 


The     PRESIDING     OFITCER.       The 

Senator   from    Oklahoma   is    reco^'ni.'nl 
for  10  minuU'S  moie. 

Mr    GORE      Mad.iin   President   

Mr   KERR.     1  yield 

Mr    GORE      Unless  the  court   orders 

dnestilure 

Mr  KERR.  Tlie  court  hiis  already 
ordered  divestiture. 

Mr  GORE.  To  be  exact,  the  Supieme 
Court  has  ordered  divestiture,  but  has 
remanded  the  case  to  the  trial  judge,  to 
enter  an  order  as  to  the  plan  of  divest- 
iture. 

Mr  KF.RR  As  to  how  it  may  be  ac- 
complished 

Mr.  CKIRK  U:.:..^-  the  dtcree  for  a 
plan  of  divestiture  reciuu-es  divestituic 
w.thin  a  3-year  period,  what  cfTect  will 
this  bill  have? 

Mr  KERR  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
f :  om  Delaware  whether  the  bill  requires 
that  the  stock  piss  throuuih  Christiiina 
Corp.  to  Its  stockholders. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  does 
I^i•  It  doe.s  not  say  m  any  way  what 
tile  court  s  deciMon  shall  be. 

Mr  KERR  That  is  my  impresiiion 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  1  he  De- 
partment iA  Ji.siice  will  debate  that 
question  Lxfore  the  court.  This  bill 
only  provides  iJiat  if  the  company  ls 
ordeit  d  to  divest  itself  of  Uie  stock  and 
to  distribute  it  to  tJie  stockholders  Uiey 
will  t^et  the  .s.ime  treatment  that  would 
be  accord.'d  under  title  I  to  the  stock- 
holder.- of  thr  Du  Pont  Co.  If  there  were 
no  court  order  to  dive.st,  this  bill  would 
not  apply  to  the  sUx-kholders  at  all. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  llie  court  orders 
the  Chn.stiana  C<'rp    to  sell  the  rtock  it 
would  p,iy  cai.tal  Kams  tax  t)Oth  undt-r 
the  pending;  bill  and  under  existing  law 
Mr   ALLOIT.     Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr.  KERR.     I  yield 
Mr     ALI.OIT       A    moment    ago    the 
Senator     from     Rho<le     Island     asked 
whether  this  would  attempt  to  place  the 
court  m  a  straitjacket.     Ls  It  true  or  i.-- 
It   ntit   true   that    the   court   mi^;ht  find 
that   under  existing  circumstancea  cer- 
tain   action    was    ju.>-tined    but    that,   in 
view   of    the    extreme   circumstances  or 
hardslups  winch    would   be  imposed  on 
certain  iMr.soii.s,  llie  court  might  be  con- 
strained   not    to    order    certain    thuiKs 
whicii    tiu-    cuuit    muht    feel    otherwi.se 
sliuuld  be  done,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
pas-sagf  of   tiie  bill  nugliL  have  an  in- 
fluence  on   the   court,   because  of  sucli 
hardships  on   certain  persons? 

Mr  KERR  I  cannot  answer  the  Sen- 
ator s  (luestion  as  to  wiiether  such  in- 
hibitions would  exist  The  record  indi- 
cates to  me  that  the  Supreme  Court  ha.s 
decided  tins  matter  .solely  on  the  basis 
of  Its  interpretation  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  not  on  the  basi.s  of  the  applicable 
taxable  result;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
tint  the  trial  court  will  do  the  same 
th:n^:  If  it  does  not,  tlie  Department 
of  Justice  iias  requested  that  we  leave 
It  m  a  position  to  be  free  to  appeal  again 
to  tl.e  Supreme  Court,  free  from  any 
ix)s.sible  intimation  by  Congress  that 
Cuiikrres^  is  directing  it  as  to  how  to 
handle  the  tax  features  of  the  Courts 
order  of  divestiture  under  the  antitrust 
provisions  of  the  law. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield? 

Mr  KEJIR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  raised  a 
question  about  the  3-year  limitation  un- 
der the  bill.  Under  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision,  the  Court  ruled  that  the  distri- 
bution should  take  place  during  a  10- 
ycar  period. 

Mr.  KERR.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And  it 
gave  ihc  company  10  years  in  which  to 
work  out  the  plan.  Under  that  decision 
and  under  present  law  the  Department 
(.if  Justice  would  have  no  choice  except 
to  allow  tlie  company  the  10  years.  The 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Treasury 
n  lisoned  that  if  the  p>ending  bill  in  Its 
present  form  were  passed  3  years  would 
be  adequate.  The  company  also  agreed 
to  this  period.  Therefore  the  Depart- 
ments asked  our  committee  to  write  the 
3-year  limitation  into  this  bill,  and  the 
company  has  agreed  that  if  the  bill  is 
passed  and  if  the  court  requests  3  years 
It  will  have  no  objection  to  the  3-year 
period.  The  langauge  of  this  bill  has 
IxHMi  approved  by  both  Departments. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  correct — with  the 
result  that  Christiana  and  the  Christiana 
stockholders  and  the  larger  stockholders 
in  Du  Pont  will  pay  most  of  the  $430  mil- 
lion taxes  to  be  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  3  years,  whereas  under  the  order 
of  the  Supreme  Couit  and  under  exist- 
ing' law  that  tax  would  be  paid  by  the 
nearly  300.000  stockholders  of  Du  Pont, 
but  would  be  paid  over  a  period  of  10 
years.  But  if  the  Courts  order  and  if 
the  present  law  continue.  Christiana  will 
pay  le.ss  than  $4  million  total  tax,  in- 
.^tcad  of  $80  million,  to  begin  with,  plus 
another  $150  million,  if  the  court  orders 
It  to  divest  Itself  of  tliis  stock  by  sale. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The 
additional  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr  GORE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
time  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  if  he  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired, and  he  has  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  ask  how- 
much  time  the  Senator  would  like  to 
iiave. 

Mr  GORE.     Ten  minutes  or  so. 

Mr  MANSFIFILD.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tenne.ssee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President.  I  am 
delighted — really  delighted — that  there 
are  so  many  Members  of  the  Senate  lis- 
tening, particularly  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  are  lawyers. 

Now  I  ask  a  plain,  simple  question  of 
niy  distinguished  friend,  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  who  himself  is 
a  lawyer,  with  eminent  capability,  and 
an  expert  on  taxation.  I  ask  him  a 
simple  question,  and  I  will  yield  for  him 
to  answer  it.  The  question  is,  Unless  the 
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court  orders  divestiture  within  a  3- 
year  period — which  provision  Senators 
will  find  at  the  bottom  of  page  3  of  the 
bill,  beginning  with  line  23  and  ending 
on  line  4,  page  4 — what  effect  would  the 
bill  have? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  complete  the  ques- 
tion.   I  shall  yield  in  a  moment. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  friends  in  this 
body  who  are  lawj-ers  that  this  is  a  part 
of  the  definition  of  "divested  stock,"  and 
no  stockholder  except  a  holder  of  divest- 
ed stock  will  receive  any  benefit  under 
this  bill.  The  tax  consequences  do  not 
touch  him.  Therefore,  the  answer  to  the 
question  I  submitted  to  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  that,  imless 
the  court  renders  a  decision  pursuant  to 
what  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  described  as  limitations  in  the  bill, 
unless  the  court  renders  a  decision  pur- 
suant to  the  definition  of  divested  stock 
contained  in  the  bill,  the  entire  defini- 
tion— there  are  no  "or's";  there  are 
"and's" — read  them 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  just  a  moment.  I  am 
going  to  nail  down  the  point  that  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  tailor-make  the 
decision  of  the  judge.  If  my  lawyer 
friends  will  follow  me,  I  will  prove  it  by 
the  terms  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  just  a  moment.  The 
Senator  has  made  a  number  of  state- 
ments. So  have  I,  but  I  have  the  floor 
just  now. 

Unless  a  stockholder  holds  stock  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  "divested 
stock,"  as  defined  in  the  bill,  then  no 
benefit  will  accrue  under  the  bill.  If  this 
does  not  prove  conclusively  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bUl,  in  the  words  of  a  mMn- 
ber  of  the  committee,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  is  to 
"make  it  easier"  for  the  court  to  render 
its  judgment,  I  submit  that- logic  of  the 
order  of  2  and  2  making  the  sum  of 
4  is  invalid. 

Since  I  have  referred  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  I  yield  first  to  him,  with 
apologies  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  rise  in  order 
that  the  Senator  might  yield  to  me.  I 
rose  to  answer  a  question,  if  the  Senator 
ever  asked  it,  but  I  never  heard  him 
ask  the  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ator the  same  question  I  asked  of  him 
earlier  when  he  had  the  floor,  and  to 
which  he  did  not  supply  the  answer. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa did  answer  the  question.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  asked  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  if  a  certain  question 
raised  was  not  correct,  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  said  it  was.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  agreed  with  that  an- 
swer. Therefore,  he  agreed  with  the 
answer  given  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware to  the  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes:  but  it  was  not  In 
response  to  the  question.  I  will  ask  the 
Senator  fnxn  Oklahoma  the  question 
again.  Unless  the  decree  for  divestiture 
provides  for  divestiture  within  a  3-year 


period,  will  this  bill  have  any  legal  ef- 
fect on  anyone? 

Mr.  KERR.    It  certainly  will. 

Mr.  GORE.  Very  well.  Show  me.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  for  a  reply. 

Mr.  KERR,  Immediately  upon  re- 
ceipt of  this  stock 

Mr.  GORE.     By  whom? 

Mr.  B:erR.  Well,  by  Christiana,  they 
pay  the  $75  to  $80  million  tax  instead 
of  a  $3 '  2  million  tax. 

Ml-.  GORE.  The  able  Senator  is  not 
responding  to  the  question. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  only  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  alleviate  the  penalty  on  inno- 
cent stockholders  of  excessive  taxes 
which  would  become  due  under  carrying 
out  of  the  divestiture  order  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  antitrust  proceeding. 
That  is  the  only  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  GORE,  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  pui-pose. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  even  to  the  extent 
of  the  relief  granted,  certain  stockhold- 
ers will  pay  far  more  taxes  than  they 
would  without  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  talking  about 
what  would  happen  without  the  bill. 
I  am  asking  the  Senator  a  simple  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  the  Senator  has  an- 
swered it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Unless  the  coxirt  decrees 
a  plan  of  divestiture  which  is  to  be  car- 
ried out  within  a  3-year  period,  as 
spelled  out  on  pages  3  and  4  of  the  bill, 
which  provision  I  understand  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Justice  Department,  will 
the  bill  have  any  effect?  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  an  able  lawyer.  Be- 
fore he  answers  in  the  aflarmative.  I 
suggest  he  had  better  study  that  lan- 
guage very  carefully. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  examined  the  bill  very  care- 
fully and  has  answered  the  Senator's 
question. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  any  lawyer  on  this 
floor  to  read  the  bill.  This  is  a  special 
relief  bill.  It  applies  only  to  the  Du 
Pont  case.  It  applies  to  divested  stock 
as  defined  in  the  bill.  If  Senators  will 
look  at  page  3,  they  will  see  the  defini- 
tion of  "dives^^od  stock."  All  of  the  defi- 
nition must  be  complied  with — all  parts 
of  the  definition.  I  maintain  that  un- 
less the  court  renders  a  decision  within 
the  specifications  of  the  bill,  the  bill  is 
null  and  void  and  without  effect. 

Unless  the  bill  is  intended  to  tailor- 
make  the  decision  and  to  encourage  the 
court  to  render  a  decision  in  conformity 
with  the  terms  of  the  bill,  what  is  the 
purpose  of  it? 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  R-esident.  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Assuming  that  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  is  correct 

Mr.  GORE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KERR.  Assuming  that  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  is  correct 

Mr.  GORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  the  order  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  the  divestiture  take 
place  in  10  years  under  existing  law 
would  certainly  be  in  effect. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  was  the  order  of 
the  Supreme  Court?  I  want  to  quote 
a  line  from  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
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Mr.  KERR.  The  Supreme  Court  or- 
dered that  divestiture  take  place 

Mr.  OORE.  Within  a  certain  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  Within  a  period  of  10 
years. 

Mr.  OORE.  Very  well.  Now  we  are 
getting  to  the  question.  The  Senator  has 
in  the  last  instance  stated  the  situation 
correctly.  But  the  bill  provides,  in  the 
definition  of  "divested  stock,'"  a  stock 
pursuant  to  a  divestiture  order — let  me 
read  the  language; 

(C)  Axes  the  period  of  time  wtthln  which 
the  distributing  corporation  muBt  divest 
Itself  of  all  stock  to  be  disposed  of  by  tt  by 
reason  of  the  suit,  and  such  period  expires 
not  later  than  3  years  from  the  date  on 
which  such  order  becomes  final  (appeal  time 
having  run  or  appeal  having  been  com- 
pleted ) 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  It  would  be  in  the 
public  interest  that  the  divestiture  be 
ordered  within  3  years  or  be  permitted 
with  a  10-year  period.  That  is  not  the 
question  I  raise.  I  am  talking  about  a 
simple  provision  of  the  bill,  and  am 
refuting  the  statements  made  continually 
on  the  floor,  and  contained  In  the  com- 
mittee report,  that  the  bill  does  not  have 
as  its  purpose  the  tailor-making  of  the 
decision  of  the  court. 

I  say  to  my  friend  that  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance have  confirmed  to  me  that  that  is 
the  purpose.  I  shall  read  to  the  Senator 
the  statement  of  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  junior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr  McCarthy),  to  be  found  on 
page  368  of  the  Record  for  January  17. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  yielded  on  the  bill  has  expired. 

Mr  OORE.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes  from  the 
time  on  the  bill. 

This  quotation  is  from  the  remarks 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 

I  think  perhaps  the  principal  Justlflcallon 
for  this  action  with  reference  to  the  court 
proceeding  Is  that  by  passing  a  law  which 
establishes  that  these  particular  tax  results 
can  follow  Trom  a  divestment  we  really  make 
It  easier 

Let  me  repeat  that.  This  is  exactly 
what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I 
have  been  saying.  This  is  a  come-on 
for  a  pass-through. 

We  really  make  It  easier  for  the  murt  V> 
order  a  divestment  which  will  be 

In  the  opinion  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota — 

fair  .*nd  equitable. 

This  IS  exactly  what  the  Du  Pont  law- 
yers are  pleading  for.  The  bill  has  cer- 
tain specifics.  I  am  delighted  finally  to 
come  to  the  point  of  debating  specifics. 
I  have  asked  a  specific  question  and 
pointed  to  a  specific  provision  of  a  bill, 
a  part  of  the  definition  of  "divested 
stock." 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of   Delaware   rose 

Mr  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Madam 
President,  there  is  an  interesting  feature 
of  our  system  of  government,  which  is 


that  the  Judge  must  be  a  lawyer,  the 
prosecutlrijg  attorney  must  be  a  lawyer, 
the  counsel  for  the  defense  must  be  a 
lawyer;  and  then,  after  all  these  lawyers 
get  the  case  suflQciently  confused  they 
call  on  12  laymen  to  straighten  them  out. 
[Laughter! 

As  a  layman  I  should  like  to  answer 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  and  tell  him  very  simply,  first, 
that  tile  languaKe  with  which  he  i.s  find- 
ing fault  was  put  in  the  bill  upon  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Ju.stice 
Second 

Mr    GORE      Mudam  President 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Doe.s  liie 
Stnator  wish  to  have  a  complete  answer 
or  nof 

Mr  GORE  I  will  nail  that  ^tut'-mcnt 
down  now 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  IX-liiwaic  That 
is  tiie  trouble  witii  .some  lawvt'is — they 
never  listen 

Mr  GORE  I  v. ill  nail  that  point  down 
now  Tlu'  St-nator  ha.s  made  a  state- 
ment 

The  bill  ha.s  several  stipulation.s 
There  are  several  paries  of  the  d»'fhution 
of  divested  stock  "  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  did  not  draft  the  terms  of  ihi'- 
terhnica!  bill 

Mr  WILIJAMS  of  Delaware-  Hu' De- 
partment of  JiL-^tice  workmu  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Treasury  IVpartment 
drafted  the  language  of  th-'  b:ll  as  re- 
ported by  our  committef> 

Mr  GORE  I  hav.>  heard  that  stat*^- 
ment  a  number  of  times,  and  yet  no  one 
ha.s  said  who  by  name  drafted  the 
language  I  know  that  the  .Mlorney 
GenfM-a!  ha.s  written  to  thf  St-nat*'  a  let- 
ter sayint;  that  he  is  concerned  lest  the 
pa.ssa^e  of  the  bill  miglit  cause  the  Gov- 
ernment to  lo.se  its  case  m  the  court 

Mr  KERR  I  challei^e  tiiat  .state- 
ment 

Mr  WILLI.^MS  of  Delaware  I  auree 
that  there  is  no  such  statement  In  tiie 
letter 

Mr  GORE  I  know  the  .attorney  Gen- 
eral has  Kone  .so  far  as  to  say 

Mr  KERR  I  challenue  that  state- 
ment 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President.  I  shall  be 
Rlad  to  respond  to  that  challenge  as  to 
whether  or  not  I  fairly  paraphra.sed  the 
statement  of  the  Attorney  General.  If 
I  did  not.  I  shall  certainly  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  it 

I  wish  to  read  from  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  tiie  lunior  Senator  from  'len- 
nessee  by  the  Attorney  General: 

.■Vs  we  have  Indicated  In  a  letu-r  to  Senat*')r 
P^-  I  H  tX)CGL.\s  copy  of  which  Is  attached, 
the  Department  Is  concerned  that  enact- 
ment of  the  ppivlslons  of  H  R  8847  with 
respect  to  dlstrlbutUms  of  CJeneriLl  M-.tcirs 
stock  by  Christ :ana  Secur:'ies  C". >rp  may 
cause  the  dl.strlct  court  to  refu.se  the  (rov- 
err.menfs  request  that  Christiana  be  re- 
quired Ui  sell  the  Oeneral  Motors  stock  dls- 
'.-:')uted  to  It 

Madam  President.  I  gave  my  own  in- 
terpretation, to  the  eflect  that  the  At- 
torney General  was  concerned  lest  the 
passage  of  the  bill  might  cause  the  Gov- 
ernment to  lose  Its  case  in  the  court 
Now  I  have  read  the  statement  He  is  so 
concerned 


I  shall  read  another  sentence,  which  I 
attempted  to  read  earlier  and  for  the 
reading  of  which  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, would  not  yield.    It  Is  as  follows: 

In  fact,  In  the  proceedings  pending  in  the 
district  court  In  Illinois,  the  Ocvernment  has 
ur>;ed  the  court  to  decree  that  CtirlBtlana  Se- 
curltlee  Corp  and  Its  stockholders  be  barred 
from  receiving  Oeneral  Motors  stock  to  be 
ci;-'rlbuted   by   Du   Pont 

Mr     LAUSCHE       Madam    President. 

will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  GORE  I  wish  to  read  another 
sentence,  and  then  I  shall  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  on  the  bill  has  expired. 

Ml  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
I  vield  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  10 
additional  minutes 

Mr    OORE      I  read  further  from  the 

letter 

!•  IS  priiM^pd  iha*  this  be  accompUslied 
by  .'pqvilrmg  either  that  Du  Pont  distribute 
CiLsh  itistead  of  stock  tt)  Christiana  or  that 
C'hn.stliina  be  required  to  sell  any  General 
Motors  -stock  whl-h  Is  distributed  to  Chrls- 
thinu   by   L>u    P>nt 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr  I.AUSCHE  The  query  I  should 
like  to  make  is  this  Assuming  that  the 
tiix  returns  under  either  the  3-year 
mode  or  the  10-year  mode  of  distribu- 
tion w::)  b"  practically  identical,  is  it  a 
fact  that  tht  Attorney  General  takes  the 
position  th.it  if  the  bill  were  passed  it 
mit;ht  induce  the  court  not  to  respect  the 
plea  fbat  Christiana  divorce  itself  from 
th--  stock  and  let  :t  flow  into  the  market' 

Mr  OORE  I  have  read  the  state- 
ment I  ask  my  aid  to  deliver  to  the 
d:st:r.:^uishe<l  Senator  from  Ohio  a  copy 
of   the  .Attorney  Generals  letter, 

Mr  LAUSCHE  U't  me  put  the  ques- 
l.on  thi.s  way  Will  the  Senator  from 
Tenne.s.se«.'  identify  specifically  what  the 
.Attorney  General  fears  he  will  not  be 
able  Ui  obtain  if  the  bill  is  passed? 

Mr  GORE  I  shall  read  the  language 
a^'am      I  read  a  part  of  a  sentence: 

The  I)t>p,i.rtn-.ent  Is  concerned  that  enact- 
ment of  the  pr  ivlsl ons  of  H.R  8847  with 
re*pect  to  dlstribiillons  of  General  Motors 
stiKk  by  Christiana  Securities  Corp.  may 
cnu.'e  the  district  court  to  refuse  the  Gov- 
ernment's request  th.it  Christiana  be  re- 
quired to  sell  the  General  Motors  stock  dls- 
t.'itAited  to  It 

Mr  LAUSCHE  That  confirms  the 
premuse  of  my  question 

Will  the  Senator  read  the  last  clause 
again,  a.s  t<j  C"hnstiana  distributing  the 
stock "' 

Mr  GORE  Will  the  Senator  allow  me 
to  read  the  entire  sentence"' 

Mr    LAUSCHE      Certainly 

Mr  GORE  I  i  ead  the  entire  sen- 
tence: 

As  we  have  Indicated  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Pali.  H  DotrcLA.s,  copy  of  which  Is  attache<!J, 
the  Dep.irtment  Is  concerned  that  enactment 
'if  fhf  provl.siuns  '■:  HR  8847  with  respect 
t*i  distributions  <if  General  Motors  stock  by 
Christ liina  Securltle.s  Corp. 

The  issue  is  whether  the  Christiana 
Securities  Corp  Ls  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
ceive the  stock  or  to  be  required  to  divest. 
either  by  sale  or  by  pass-throii«h.    That 
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Is  the  question.  All  the  conversation 
about  orphans  and  widows,  and  the 
smokescreen  about  what  the  tax  would 
be  if  there  were  a  wholesale  distribution 
of  General  Motors  stock,  is  irrelevant. 

Ihe  question  involved  in  the  fight  in 
Chicago  concerns  the  Christiana  Corp. 
The  fitJht  is  over  whether  the  Crovem- 
ment  shall  be  granted  the  relief  from 
existing  conditions  which  it  has  been 
seeking  since  1949. 

Since  so  much  has  been  said  to  the 
eflect  that  nobody  was  found  guilty  of 
anything  by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  shall 
read  what  the  Supreme  Court  said. 
This  is  to  be  found  on  page  606: 

But  the  wisdom  of  thLs  busii.es.s  Judg- 
ment — 

I  am  not  read.n^^  from  mino;ity  or 
dissenting  views.  I  am  reading  from  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court — 

But  the  wlsde.TTi  of  tills  business  Judgment 
c.ii;nol  obscure  the  f.ict.  plaiuly  revealed  by 
the  record,  that  Du  Pjiit  purposely  — 

It  is  not  by  accident — 
purp'isely  cniployed  lt.s  stock  — 

To  do  wliat?  Listen  to  tins  siatenu  nt. 
my  friends — 

to  pry  open  tlic  General  M  itors'  marki-t.  to 
entroncii  Itself  as  the  primary  supplier  of 
General  M>.t"rs  rt-quirenicnts  for  autvimotne 
nnis.hes  and  fabrics, 

Mr      1_^USCHE.     Madam     President. 

w.ll  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  L.AUSCHE.  Relurnuig  to  my 
original  question,  the  Senator  began  to 
read  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las] by  tlie  Attorney  General. 

Mr  GORE  No:  that  letter  was  ad- 
dres.sed  to  me.  A  similar  letter  was  sent 
to  the  SenaUir  fi-om  Illinois. 

Mr.  L.aLUSCHE.  Tlie  Attorney  Gen- 
eral wrote  that  he  had  feared  that  the 
enactment  of  Uie  provisions  of  H.R. 
8847  with  respect  to  distribution  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  slock  by  Christiana  Secu- 
rities Corp  may  cause  the  district  court 
to  refuse  the  Government's  request  that 
Christiana  be  required  to  sell — the  word 
"sell"  is  the  important  word  in  that  sen- 
tence—the General  Motors  stock  distrib- 
uted to  it. 

Mr  GORE  So  the  question  with  vef- 
rrence  to  divestiture  by  Christiana  is 
whether  it  shall  be  by  sale  or  pass- 
throuth. 

Mr  LAUSCHE,  There  are  two  modes 
of  di.'-tributini:  the  stock.  One  is  by  sell- 
ing it  and  by  doing  so.  it  would  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  few  and  put  into 
the  h.ands  of  the  many. 

Mr  GORE      The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tlie  Attorney  Gen- 
eral wishes  It  sold,  putting  it  into  the 
l<ands  of  the  many  and  taking  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  few. 

Mr  GORE.  Yes.  I  wish  to  point  out 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  only  yesterday  in  closed  ses- 
sion of  our  subcommittee  demonstrated 
that  he  has  practiced  a  great  deal  of  law, 
that  the  Attorney  General  took  the  un- 
usual  step,   because  of  his  concern,   to 


request  the  Senate  to  make  it  "crystal 
dear"  that  the  bill — I  do  not  have  his 
exact  words — was  not  designed  to  influ- 
ence the  court,  I  submit  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  have  shown 
what  is.  In  the  words  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  a  specific  limitation 
in  the  bill.  Unless  the  judge  complies 
with  that  limitation,  the  bill  will  be  null 
and  void.  It  will  be  useless,  worthless, 
and  of  no  efifect  at  all.  There  are  other 
limitations.  But  I  wanted  to  pin  that 
one  down,  because  some,  I  fear,  have 
thou.eht  that,  because  I  kept  making  the 
assertion  that  the  bill  is  designed  to  in- 
fluence the  court,  I  was  unwilling  to 
accept  the  statement  to  the  contrary  in 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  that  re- 
port. I  do  not  know  who  wrote  the 
report.  The  custom  is  for  the  staff  of 
the  committee  to  write  the  report.  The 
terms  of  the  bill  itself  do  not  support  the 
statement  in  the  committee  report. 

I  now  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  1  do  not  ask  the  Senator 
to  yield.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from 
Montana  to  allot  me  5  minutes  to  docu- 
ment the  statement  I  made. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to 
me'" 

Mr,  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  addi- 
tional time'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr,  CARROLL.  I  believe  I  heard  the 
able  Senator  from  Oklahoma  say  that 
the  bill  has  been  approved  by  the  Treas- 
ui-y  Department. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  I  would  like  to 
say  riglit  here  that  we  have  a  Republi- 
can Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  have 
not  heard  him  say  that  he  approved  the 
bill,  but  I  would  certainly  not  be  sur- 
prised that  he  does  approve  it,  if,  in 
fact,  he  does. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  I  seek  to  do,  at 
least  for  my  own  information,  is  to  bring 
the  debate  into  its  proper  context.  I 
understand  that  since  the  adjourament 
of  Congress,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  filed  a  new  brief  in  the  Chicago 
court  where  the  case  is  still  pending. 
The  Department  has  now  taken  a  strong 
position,  as  has  been  so  ably  set  forth 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee  1  Mr. 

GOREl. 

The  able  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
said  that  counsel  for  Du  Pont  are  plead- 
ing with  the  court  not  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  case  until  we  get  through  with 
the  proposed  legislation. 

In  view  of  this  occurrence  in  the  Fed- 
eral court  it  seems  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  correct  in  his  position.  The 
proposed  legislation  might  affect  the 
outcome  of  that  case.  Make  no  mistake 
about  that  point.  If  that  were  not  true, 
why  did  counsel  for  Du  Pont  plead  with 
the  court  to  hold  its  final  judgment  and 
order  In  abeyance  until  the  Congress  had 


acted.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion might  have  an  effect  upon  the 
judge  of  that  Federal  court. 

By  the  same  token,  I  have  taken  the 
position  that  the  proposed  legislation  is 
premature.  For  this  reason,  I  cannot 
accept  the  other  amendments  that  have 
been  offered. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  premature. 
I  intend  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ments. I  intend  to  vote  against  the  bill 
on  the  question  of  its  final  passage  in  this 
body.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
question  is  as  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  There  is  pending  litigation  before 
a  court  that  has  jurisdiction  under  a 
Supreme  Court  decree.  To  do  what? 
To  formulate  a  plan.  And  what  plan  is 
being  formulated?  Based  upon  the  re- 
cent brief  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  recent  brief  of  the  Du  Pont  Co., 
it  is  a  plan  for  divestiture  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  this  country.  It  is  a  plan 
With  which  tills  legislation  could  inter- 
fere. 

Mr  GORE.  The  Senator  is  so  cor- 
rect. What  the  bill  proposes  to  do  is  to 
provide  legislatively  a  solution  to  this 
contest  which  has  been  underway  in  the 
courts  since  1949. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  jielding  to 
me, 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  I  wish 
to  use  the  2  or  3  minutes  remaining 
to  me  to  talk  about  the  amendment 
which  tlie  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  offered.  I  shall  later  develop  in 
more  detail  other  specifics  in  the  bill. 
The  amendment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  proposes  one  point,  which 
can  be  stated  simply.  It  would  provide 
that  all  stockholders  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.. 
corporate  and  indi\'idual,  be  treated  ex- 
actly alike.  May  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator- from  Illinois  if  my  statement  is 
correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  Each  stockholder  would 
be  taxed  at  capital  gains  rates  on  the 
accretion  in  value  of  each  share. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  Long]  said  that  the 
amendment  would  increase  the  proposed 
tax  on  some  taxpayers  threefold.  Such 
a  statement  would  be  but  a  beginning  of 
a  summary  of  the  results  which  would 
follow.  I  can  cite  to  the  Senator  an  ex- 
ample of  one  large  life  insurance  com- 
pany, without  using  its  name,  which  has 
heavy  holdings  of  Du  Pont  stock.  That 
company  would  pay  only  a  fraction  of 
1  percent  of  the  value  of  the  GM 
stock  it  would  receive  in  taxes  under  the 
pending  bill,  but  under  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois it  would  pay  the  same  modified, 
reduced  capital  gains  tax  that  an  in- 
dividual stockholder  in  Louisiana,  Ten- 
nessee, or  Delaware  would  pay. 

The  amendment  can  be  stated  simply. 
It  provides  tax  relief.  It  gives  modified 
capital  gains  treatment  to  every  stock- 
holder of  the  Du  Pont  corporation.  It 
treats  the  corporate  stockholder  exactly 
as    it    treats    individual    stockholders. 
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Again  I  ask  my  friend  from  Illinois  to 
state  if  I  am  correct. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  Is  correct. 
Mr      LONG     of     Louisiana.     Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield '' 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 
Mr.    LONG    of    Louisiana.     Can    the 
Senator  tell  me  whether  the  particular 
insurance  company  he  has  in  mind  would 
wind  up,  under  the  Douglas  amendment, 
paying  a  great  deal  more  in  taxes  than 
that  insurance  company  would  pay  if  we 
pass  no  bill  at  all? 

Mr  GORE.    The  answer  is  'Yes."    If 
the  amendment  is  adopted,  that  Is. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 
Mr  GORE.     Of  course. 
Mr.    LONG    of    Louisiana.     I    under- 
stand    that     the     Douglas     amendment 
would   require   the   insurance   company, 
and   the   average   company   holding   Du 
Pont  stock,  other  than  Christiana,  to  pay 
much   more    in   taxes   than   they   would 
pay  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  GORE.  Well.  It  is  proposed  to 
change  existmg  law  with  respect  to  sev- 
eral taxpayers — for  the  Du  Pont  Co  ,  for 
the  stockholders  of  Du  Pont,  and  for 
Christiana.  It  is  proposed  to  change  it 
for  Christiana  stockholders.  However, 
the  Senator  resists  changing  It  for  corpo- 
rations other  than  Christiana. 

Of  course  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  insurance  company  I  have  cited 
to  pay  more  taxes.  That  insurance  com- 
pany has  had  an  appreciation  in  the 
value  of  its  share  of  this  OM  stock  of 
about  150,000  since  the  Senate  has  been 
debating  this  bill.  Yet  the  Senator 
would  let  it  pay  a  tax  of  about  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  market  value 
of  this  GM  stock  it  is  to  receive.  Yet  the 
Senator  would  require  a  capital  gains  tax 
to  be  paid  by  the  individual  stockholder. 
Where  is  there  justice  In  that?  The 
present  law  ought  to  be  changed  not  only 
with  respect  to  this  situation;  It  ought 
to  be  changed,  period. 

Here  we  have  a  specific  bill,  a  private 
relief  bill  for  the  stockholders  of  Du  Pont. 
Why  not  treat  all  stockholders  alike? 
What  la  the  reason  for  not  doing  that? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  I  can- 
not understand  Is  why  the  Senator 
would  feel,  if  someone  comes  in  asking 
for  relief  from  a  harsh.  Inequitable  sit- 
uation, we  should  paM  a  bill  so  as  to 
charge  him  two  or  three  times  as  much 
tax  as  he  would  have  to  pay  under  ex- 
isting law 

Mr  OORE  The  Insurance  company 
has  not  come  in  here  and  asked  for  any- 
thing.   It  is  happy  to  be  left  alone 

Mr,  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  OORE  I  yield. 
Mr  CLARK  What  bothers  me  about 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  very 
warm  friends  of  mine  whom  I  would 
very  much  like  to  support.  Is  that  what 
we  are  doing  Is  passing  an  ex  post  facto 
law  We  are  changing  the  rules  In  the 
middle  of  the  game. 

Mr.  GORE.    That  is  what  the  bill  does 
Mr.  CLARK      Let  me  suggest  to  my 
friend  from   Tennessee  that   his   state- 


ment is  not  quite  accurate.  What  the 
bill  does  is  ameliorate  taxes  on  certain 
corporations  and  certain  individuals  on 
the  ground  that  an  involuntary  distribu- 
tion is  to  be  forced  on  them  and,  there- 
fore. It  is  not  fair  to  make  them  pay 
what  would  ordinarily  be  required  to  be 
paid  in  laxt\s. 

W;th  that  I  am  in  general  sympathy, 
altliouEjh  I  thoucht  it  would  bt'  wi.se  to 
send  the  bill  back  to  comm:tt*^c  m  order 
to  await  the  decree  of  the  court 

Now,  what  Ihe  Senator  i.s  proposlM,-  i.s 
not  to  mvc  any  tax  boncfit  because  they 
have  an  involuntary  acquisition  of  .-^t/Kk 
forced  on  thrni,  but  the  Smator  is  1:0- 
in^;  to  penali/f  them  awain-st  their  con- 
sent by  chan'ln^•  the  law  in  the  middle 
of  the  came 

While  I  reali/e  that  it  ;.s  proposed  to 
p<':iH!ize  the  rich  and  corp<Tration.^.  who 
can  afford  to  pay,  it  does  not  .'^eem  quite 
fair  to  me 

Mr  GORE  We  tried  to  po.stpone  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  which  a.v  the  senior 
Senator  from  Penn.sylvania  has  stat^'d. 
provides  tax  relief,  becau.se  of  a  lack  of  a 
decision  by  the  court  We  proposed  to 
po.st!)one  providing'  ttiat  relief  from  the 
decision  of  the  court  until  the  decision 
has  been  rendered  Howe-, er  the  .'-en- 
ate  decided  that  it  wanted  to  proceed 
with  the  bill,  that  it  wanted  to  write 
rules,  and  to  rewrite  th.e  rules,  in  the 
middle  of  the  tjame 

The  Senator  from  lUinoi.s  and  I  are 
sayinkj.  ■Jf  you  are  iioim,'  to  rewrite  the 
rules  in  the  middle  of  the  iianie.  th.'n 
we  want  to  write  some  equity  into  those 
rules  ■■  In  other  words,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  corporation^  should  Ket  by 
with  payuiK  three-tenths  of  1  percent  in 
taxes  while  individuals  are  rfquirrd  to 
pay  a  capital  irains  tax 

Mr  M.ANSFIKLD  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

Mr  KERR  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa challenged  a  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  had  advised  him  or  the 
Senate  that  if  we  passed  the  pending 
bill  we  would  jeopardize  his  case  and 
he  would  lose  it 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  then 
started  to  read  from  the  letter  which 
he  had  received  As  he  did  so.  he  said. 
"Therefore  I  paraphrase  what  the  At- 
torney General  said."  I  must  say  that 
he  was  very  liberal  in  h\n  paraphrasing 
of  the  letter  I  wish  to  read  to  the 
Senate  the  language  of  the  Attorney 
General,  on  which  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  based  his  challenge  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see read  this  sentence: 

A*  we  have  Indicated  In  a  letter  to  Sena- 
te Pail  H  Dorot.AS,  copy  of  which  la  at- 
tached, the  Dop.irtment  U  concerned  that 
enactment  of  the  provision*  of  H  R  8847 
with  respect  to  distribution  of  Oeiieral 
MoMrs  stock  by  Christiana  Securities  Corp 
nxAj  cause  the  district  our:  t.i  refuse  the 
Oovernm^'nt  »  request  that  Chrlstlaiia  be 
required  to  se'I  the  Oener.il  Mot.ira  »•  ..^k 
distributed  to  It 

Then  the  Senator  halted  Then  he 
paraphrased  That  is  when  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  came  into  the  discussion. 


The  next  .sentence  in  the  Attorney 
General's  letter  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  this: 

We    liave    concluded,    ht>wever.     that    we 

niu.st.  and  the  courts  should,  accept  the 
stHtemont  contained  in  the  Senate  Finance 
C.irjimlttee  report  nn  the  pending  bill  that 
provislon.s  of  the  bill  with  respect  to  a  paas- 
th.'ough  by  Chris' Una  are  not  Intended  to 
be  an  expression  of  opinion  a«  to  "what  par- 
ti,ul.ir  method  of  divestiture  of  General 
M  'ors  stoek  by  Clirlstlana  la  appropriate 
It  Is  •ontein]):.ited  that  all  Isnuei  deaJlng  with 
the  manner  of  divestiture  are  to  be  deter- 
mined judicially,  solely  with  reference  to  the 
(I'iMtru.st  principles  ann.mnced  by  the  Su- 
prciuf  C.iurt  In  tlie  Du  Pout  case"  Senate 
Fin.mce  Committee  Report  No    1100    page  5 

I  i'-)«n 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssec  tried  the  best 
they  could  to  uet  the  Justice  Department 
to  tell  the  Senate  that  the  pending  bill 
would  hurt  their  case  However,  the 
Attorney  General  declined  In  his  letter 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  In  his 
letter  to  the  S.  nalor  from  Virginia,  and 
in  his  letter  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  now  read  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment letter  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  which  appears  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  page  183  of  January 
15.  1962 

We  also  note  your  request  that  the  De- 
p.\rtment  take  the  pi*ltUin  that  this  bill 
be  ixwtp<ined  until  such  time  as  the  court 
finally  acts 

The  Senat^jr  from  Illinois  asked  the 
Justice  Department  to  take  that  posi- 
tion     The  Justice  Department  said: 

We  also  note  your  request  that  the  Depart- 
ment take  the  p^jeitlon  that  the  bill  be 
!x*t|)onfd  unUl  such  time  as  the  court  fi- 
nally acts 

Tiie  Deptvrtment  has  vigorously  urged  the 
court  to  act  on  our  prayer  for  relief  without 
regard  to  pending  legislation  but  In  view 
of  the  statemenU  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Commltte*,  we  are  not 
In  a  position  to  argue  that  postponement 
of  oongresalonal  action  until  the  court  acu 
U  necewary  to  fucce««ful  conclusion  of  our 
pending  prayer  for  relief 

That  is  what  the  Justice  Department 
said  That  Is  the  reason  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  challenged  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
the  Justice  Department  had  said  If  we 
passed  the  pending  bill  we  would  Jeop- 
ardize their  position  and  lose  the  case 
for  them  The  Justice  Department  said 
exactly  the  opposite  The  Attorney 
General  said: 

I  also  note  your  request  that  the  Dvpart- 
ment  tak«  th«  position  that  this  bill  be 
po(it[Hined  until  such  time  u  the  court 
finally    acta 

The  Attorney  General  said  that  he 
could  not  do  so  The  language  of  the 
bill  and  the  language  of  the  report. 
clearly  refutes  that,  and  he  accepts  it. 

That  is  what  the  Justice  Department 
said  The  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  cannot  let  the 
Justice  Department  accept  the  Justice 
Department's  responsibility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
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Mr  MANSPTEIX)  I  yield  3  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr  KERR  They  cannot  let  the 
court  accept  the  court's  resp>onslbllity. 
1  h.i  \  want  Congress  to  assume  the  re- 
.-.pon.Nibility  not  only  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment but  also  for  the  court.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Senate  will  do  so 

Mr  GORE  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr  KERR  I  yield  for  a  question,  I 
rose  to  dcx-ument  my  statement.  I  have 
done  so    and  I  submit  the  record. 

Mr  OORE  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  other  instance  in  the  history  of 
the  US  Coni-'ress  in  which  the  Attorney 
General  look  .such  action  as  to  request, 
in  letters  to  three  Members  of  this  body, 
that  It  be  made  crystal  clear  that  the 
Senate  does  not  seek  to  influence  a 
court ''  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  The  state- 
ment the  Senator  read  was  that  the  At- 
torney General  said  he  was  not  In  a 
[>osition  to  argue  so  and  so  I  do  not 
know  about  the  position,  but  I  submit 
that  the  paraphrase  I  pave  of  the  At- 
torney General  s  letter,  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  concerned  lest  the  passage  of 
the  bill  mipht  cause  the  Government 
to  lose  \i&  case,  is  an  accurate  one.  I 
went  on  to  say  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  so  concerned  that  he  took  the 
unprecedented  step  of  asking  members 
of  the  committ-ee  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  such  was  not  the  intent  of  the  mem- 
t>ers  of  the  committee. 

Mr  KERR,  Tlie  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee interprets  it  that  way :  no  one 
else  does  I  have  not  made  legislative 
inquir>-  or  research  to  answer  the  Sen- 
ator s  question  about  what  the  Attorney 
General  has  done  in  other  cases.  I  did 
make  legislative  research  with  respect  to 
\*hat  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  said 
m  June  1960,  when  he  had  an  amend- 
ment t)efore  the  Senate  with  reference 
to  the  matter  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court  I  placed  the  result  In  the  Record 
today.  When  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson)  said  that  the 
court  would  decide  these  questions,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  was  outraged. 
He  said  this  was  a  legislative  responsi- 
bility, and  that  we  should  not  abdicate 
our  responsibility  and  let  the  court  settle 
the  question  of  taxation.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  said  that  the  question 
of  taxation  was  the  responsibility  of 
Con«reR«  Today,  to  my  utmost  sur- 
prise, the  great  Senator  from  the  old 
Volunteer  State  of  Tennessee  said.  "Let 
the  Supreme  Court  settle  the  question 
fi'i  me  and  my  constituents.  '  I  say, 
Heaven  forbid.  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired 

Mr  GORE  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr  KERR  I  believe  my  time  has 
expired 

Mr  GORE  I  think  the  Senator  can 
get  a  little  more  time. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  wish? 


Mr.  KERR.  I  suggest  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  yield  the  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  ask  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  not  describing  a  comparable  sit- 
uation at  all.  The  legislation  which  I 
proposed — and.  by  the  way,  let  me  re- 
mind the  Senator  that  it  received  2  votes 
in  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  was 
fiiiiilly  passed  by  this  body  by  a  vote  of 
86  to  0 — was  general  legislation.  It  did 
not  seek  to  tailor-make  a  court  decision. 
It  was  positive  legislation,  dealing  with 
the  tax  structure.  What  this  bill  pro- 
vides is  something  entirely  different.  It 
sets  up,  specifically,  a  limitation  and 
puidelines  for  a  court  decision;  and  un- 
less the  decision  follows  those  guidelines, 
no  one  will  receive  any  benefit  under  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Madam  President. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President.  I  have  been  somewhat  im- 
pressed by  the  Senator's  statement  that 
the  bill  was  tailor  made  for  certain  pur- 
poses. Anyone  who  reads  the  committee 
report  should  understand  that  much  of 
the  tailor  making  was  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Read  the  first  page  of 
the  report.  This  is  from  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  committee  report 
The  reix)rt  is  not  long ;  it  is  short  enough 
for  anyone  to  read  it. 

At  the  request  of  the  administration,  the 
bill  has  been  limited  to  distributions  In  the 
Du  Pont  antltrtist  case. 

In  effect,  neither  the  Treasury  De- 
partment nor  the  Department  of  Justice 
desired  to  say  that  they  cared  to  have 
general  legislation  drawn  to  meet  this 
particular  situation.  They  felt  this  was 
a  situation  in  which  some  adjustment 
was  in  order.  Why  should  that  be  so? 
Because  the  divestiture  is  being  required 
under  an  antitrust  law.  which  predated 
the  personal  income  tax  law.  It  pre- 
dated by  over  20  years  the  corporate  in- 
come tax  law.  So  when  the  Department 
of  Justice  undertook  to  require  this  type 
of  divestiture,  there  were  two  laws  which 
had  to  be  considered,  namely,  the  anti- 
trust law.  which  makes  one  divest  him- 
self of  property,  and  the  Income  tax  law, 
which  imposes  an  unforeseen  conse- 
quence. 

Those  concerned  came  to  Congress,  as 
they  are  entitled  to  do  imder  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  to  seek  re- 
dress for  their  grievance  in  a  certain  sit- 
uation. No  one  could  have  said,  unless 
he  was  a  tax  expeit,  just  what  the  tax 
consequence  would  be  under  divestiture. 

The  Government  insists  on  divestiture 
under  the  antitrust  law.  That  we  know. 
TTiat  was  the  Goverrunent's  object. 
What  the  Government  would  get  in  the 
way  of  taxes  by  virtue  of  the  divestiture 
would  be  a  pure  byproduct.  That  is  not 
what  the  Government  has  been  seeking. 

So  what  have  we?  We  have  an  effort 
to  write  a  tax  law  that  would  somewhat 
relieve  the  harsh  consequences  of  two 


laws  which,  working  together,  result  in  a 
consequence  that  no  one  could  have  an- 
ticipated at  the  time  the  antitrust  laws 
were  first  written. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield':' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  heard  used  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  many  times  this 
afternoon  the  expression  'in  lieu  of  cash 
dividends  '  Does  the  individual  stock- 
holder have  any  choice  as  to  whether  he 
will  receive  cash  or  a  certificate  of  stock'' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  has  no 
ciioice  whatever. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  we  use  the 
words  "in  lieu  of  cash."  that  is  not  a 
choice  being  exercised  by  the  taxpayer 
himself  as  to  whether  he  will  receive 
cash  or  a  piece  of  paper,  depending  on 
which  plan  is  ordered  by  the  court.  Is 
not  that  so? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. The  individual  has  little  standing 
in  court  to  say  what  the  Du  Pont  Co.  will 
ask  for  as  a  plan  of  distribution  nor 
what  the  court  will  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
he  gets  a  certificate  of  stock  and  does  not 
get  cash,  it  is  no  more  than  right  that 
he  should  not  pay  a  tax  on  the  cash 
value  of  that  according  to  earned  income 
rates? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  not  that  the  ques- 
tion l>efore  the  Senate  today?  If  a  per- 
son gets  a  certificate  of  stock,  but  does 
not  get  actual  money,  he  will  pay  a  capi- 
tal gains  tax,  and  will  not  pay  a  tax  as 
though  he  had  received  earned  income. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  gen- 
erally the  idea.  There  is  precedent 
beyond  end  for  Congress  to  write  tax  law  s 
which  recognize  such  problems  and  the 
hardships  imposed  upon  indirldual  tax- 
payers. 

I  recall  three  times  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  recommended  to 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  has  passed 
without  a  single  dissent  to  this  par- 
ticular provision  of  tax  law,  a  provision 
that  a  corporation  might  voluntary  dis- 
solve without  paying  any  taxes  whatever 
on  the  dissolution.  Bills  were  passed  in 
1950,  and  in  1942,  recognizing  that  Con- 
gress would  act  to  impose  heavy  and 
harsh  taxes  upon  businesses  in  time  of 
war.  and  also  to  give  small  corporations, 
particularly,  a  chance  to  dissolve  tax 
free,  and  for  shareholders  to  take  their 
assets  in  kind,  based  upon  what  they  had 
paid  for  their  shares  of  the  corporation. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  Congress 
has  passed  similar  laws  to  relieve  prob- 
lems which  existed  for  taxpayers. 

So  the  Oovemment  is  achieving  its  ob- 
jective to  bring  about  divestiture.  How- 
ever, in  doing  so.  it  is  getting  something 
else.  Instead  of  getting  divestiture  in  10 
years  the  Government  is  getting  divesti- 
ture in  3  years.  Who  do  we  think  asked 
for  the  3 -year  period  which  is  provided 
in  the  bill?  We  do  not  find  that  the 
Du  Pont  Co,  asked  for  it.  We  do  not 
find  that  the  shareholders  asked  for 
it.  We  do  not  find  that  General  Motors 
asked   for  it.     The  Attorneys  General 
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have  been  asking  for  13  >Tars  to  obtain 
a  divestiture.  As  one  of  the  conditions 
for  tax  relief,  the  Government  insists  on 
an  earlier  divestiture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  l;as 
expired. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  Senator  f  r  )m 
I>>ui.siana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  That  is 
where  the  tailor-making  comes  into  the 
picture.  So  far  as  limiting  the  bill  to 
this  particular  situation  is  concern'  d.  it 
was  done  in  that  way  because  the  admin- 
istration wanted  It  done  In  that  way 
The  Department  of  Justice  wanted  it 
done  In  that  way.  So  did  the  Treasury 
Department. 

The  idea  that  the  3-year  period, 
for  examplt-".  was  some  sinisUr  effort  by 
the  Du  Pont  .stockho'der.'?  or  by  the  Du 
Pont  Co  to  tailor-make  the  bill  is  not 
correct.  What  they  wanted  was  the 
capital  eains  treatment  which  Is  avail- 
able in  the  bill,  treatment  which  we 
have  accorded  to  a  vast  number  of  stock- 
holders across  the  country,  and  for 
which  a  good  case  can  be  made. 

The  pending  amendment  .seeks  to 
have  corporate  shareholders  who  hold 
Du  Pont  stock  pay  a  tax  at  a  rate  hurh'^r 
than  that  under  exi.stai.^  I<r.v  M.-xdam 
President,  when  someone  asks  the  Tcn- 
press  to  providi^  redress  of  a  i'rievance  — 
which  the  Constitution  gives  the  citizens 
of  the  Un  ted  States  the  right  to  request 
of  Congress — Imagine  his  disappoint- 
ment if  Congre^-s  doubles  the  tax  v\hich 
the  complaining  citizens  would  have  to 
pay.  Is  that  to  be  the  redress  ue  cive 
these  taxpayers?  Yet  that  is  w  hat  is 
proposed  In  this  ca.sc 

The  antitrust  features  of  this  matter 
have  been  studied  time  and  time  again. 
Far  from  having  the  bill  provide  the 
same  advantage  as  that  provided  by  the 
antitrust  laws,  this  provision  has  been 
requested  by  the  Department.  As  has 
been  stated,  the  bill  has  bten  drafed 
in  that  way  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment, in  order  to  bring  aho'it  a 
fairer  treatment  in  connection  with  the 
stock  divestiture  and  the  ensuing  tax. 
Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yii'ld  ' 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr  GORE  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  relat "d  the  history  of  the  pro- 
vision m  res^rd  to  a  3-year  dive.niture. 
I  thought  he  followed  that  by  saying 
that  this  is  where  the  tailorm.nie  tea- 
Lure  comes  in  I  wish  to  ask  the  St  nator 
from  Louisiana  the  same  que.^linn  I 
previously  asked  the  Senator  from  okLi- 
homa,  as  follows:  Unless  the  court  s  di- 
vestiture order  meets  all  the  conditions 
of  the  bill  — including  Uus  one — in  re- 
q;ard  to  the  divested  stock, 
h.ive  any  etTt>ct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana, 
mmc,  the  answer  is  that 
have  no  effect  unless  it 
conditions. 

Mr    GORE      Very  well, 
I  have  been  .saying 

Mr  LONG  of  Loui.^iana.  But  m 
answerin-  the  question  and  in  stating 
that  the  bill  will  have  no  effect  unless 
the  condil.onj  to  which  the  Senator    las 
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bill 


In  my  ;udK'- 
Ihe  b.il  will 
meets    those 

that  is  what 


referred  are  complied  with.  I  aLso  wL^h 
to  state  tliat.  far  from  belnK  provisions 
whuh  W're  included  at  the  request  of 
t!ie  Du  Pont  Co  ,  In  seeking  some  spe- 
cial advantage,  those  provision.^  are  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  I>'partm''n:  of 
Justice,  in  order  to  exped.te  the  divesti- 
ture by  Du  Pi>r.r  in  ofar  as  ;t  h'.ld; 
G  neral  Motors  stock 

The  Senator  from  Tennes.'^ee  used  the 
phra^  "tailor  made",  I  wa.s  not  the 
first  to  use  it.  But  that  point  s  re- 
ferred to  in  the  commltt'  e  uport.  which 
indicates  thnt  at  th»'  request  of  the  De- 
pertment  of  Ju  .tice.  that  provision  has 
b  en  included 

^Tr  GORE  I  und- r^tand.  and  I  am 
not  complain. n^'  about  this  particular 
stipulation  and  limitation  B'.it  I  »m 
.'aymg  that  the  bill  Ls  Intended  to  in- 
fluence the  decision  (if  the  cour'  and 
the  Senator  from  Ix  ulsiana  ha>  inst 
stated  —  er.ti;  ly  contrary  to  th'"  a:;-'Aer 
I  received  from  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr  Kfrr  —  that  unless  all 
thi  sf-  r  cjuiiements  are  complied  with 
by  the  d  cree  of  the  court  the  b;ll  will 
have  no  effect  The  S«  nator  from 
Louisiana  is  correct  in  makin  :  liiat 
statement,  and  that  is  what  I  iia\e  Nt-n 
saying  In  fact,  ther>  are  other  stipula- 
tions  in  addition  to  this  one      I  ft.id  no 

fault  with  thi.^  one 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
timf"  available  to  the  Senator  t-om 
Lo'i:s:rira  has  fxpirrd 

Mr  M.^NSFIKLD  Madam  President, 
in  order  to  allow  the  author  of  the 
amendment  to  explain  the  amendment— 
not  the  bill— T  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Sena'or  from  Illirioi.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFUCER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  u  r"cogni/.ed  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Montana,  be- 
cause for  the  last  hour  and  one-half  the 
debate  has  been  almost  entirely  dire<ted 
to  the  bill,  rather  than  to  the  pending 
amendment,  which  I  have  proposed. 

The  pending  amendment  aims  to 
change  the  tax  status  of  the  st<x:k  held 
by  the  Christiana  Corp  and  otiier  cor- 
porations. The  pending  amendment 
would  not,  affect  in  the  shk'htest  the  tax 
provisions  m  the  bill  to  be  paid  by  in- 
chvuiiia's  wiio  are  stockholders  m  the 
Du  Pont  Co.  I  wish  to  make  that  point 
ixrfeclly  clear. 

I*  IS  a'  o  well  to  ke  ■]>  m  mind  tlie  basic 
facus:  The  accretion  m  value  of  the 
General  Motors  stock  held  by  the  Du 
Pont  Co  has  been  from  $2  09  to  $.),d  a 
share — m  other  words,  an  accretion  of 
approximately  $53  a  siiare:  and  on  63 
milhon  shares  the  accretion  in  \alue  of 
the  General  Motors  stock  m  the  hands 
of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  therefore  amounts 
almost  exactly  '  >  $3,333  million.  Since 
the  Christiana  Corp.  liolds  L' )  pvrc  nt  of 
tiie  Du  Pont  Co  stock,  the  Chri.stiana 
Corp.'s  share  of  the  accretion  in  \alue 
is  almost  p:>'CLsely  $1  billion.  This  is 
tiie  bas.c  economic  fact  to  be  kept  in 
mmd. 

One  legal  fact  which  needs  to  be  re- 
membered IS  that  the  Du  Pont  Co.  ls 
contesting  in  tlie  court  in  Ch.icaKo  any 
requuenieni  that  Chn.Nt.ana  Corp  divest 


itself  of  this  stock;  and  we  may  find  our- 
selves with  a  court  ruling  that  the 
Christiana  C  ^rp  in  ed  not  divest  itself 
of  the  st<xk— although  I  hope  that  will 
not  be  the  ruling.  However,  it  may  be 
tlie  luliiig.  If  iiiat  liapixTis,  what  will 
be  the  situation  m.^ofar  as  the  tax  on 
tiie  s'ock  winch  C'tiristiana  Corp,  will 
rece.'.  •  ;.  concernefi? 

Mr  CARROLL  Madam  President,  if 
the  Sei..tror  fr^m  Illinois  will  yield,  will 
he  roitatf  what  has  happened  in  the  Chi- 
cago couit  since  our  luat  rece&s?  This  is 
very  important  in  connection  »ilh  the 
debate- 
Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Chicago  court  ;s 
now  be:n«  asked  to  pass  on  two  ques- 
tions; Fir.-,t.  should  Ch.ristiana  Corp.  di- 
vest lUself  of  Llie  Geiural  Motors  stock 
which  otherwise  it  would  receive?  Sec- 
orul,  if  Chri.-.liana  Corp  is  required  to  di- 
\i-.st  lUself  of  that  stock,  is  the  divestiture 
to  lx>  b\  tale  to  the  jteneial  public — which 
pre-^umahly  would  distribut*  the  stock 
cv.  r  a  wide  spei'trum  of  persons — or  will 
It  bt-  i)assed  ihrou.k^h  to  the  pre.sent  stock- 
holders of  Christiana  Corp  ,  with  the 
e.stabl4.->hi'd  fact  that  65  members  of  the 
Wilmington  branch  of  the  Du  Pont  fam- 
ily own  or  control  80  percent  of  the 
Chrutiana  Corp  stock?  The  Oovern- 
mmt  is  contending  for  both;  namely, 
ihat  C  iM-stiaiia  Corp.  divest  itself  of  the 
stixk,  and  do  .so  by  sale. 

ihe  Du  Pont  Co.  13  contending,  first, 
that  It  should  not  be  required  to  divest 
i'....eif  of  the  stock;  but,  second,  that  if  it 
i.>  ordi  red  to  divest  itself  of  the  stock,  the 
divestiture  should  be  by  pass-through. 
Mr  CARROLL.  Madam  President. 
from    lUmoLs    yield 


Senator 


I  yield. 

The  Government  is 
position  on   this 


will     tlie 
farther? 

Mr  1X)UGLAS. 

Mr.   CARROLL 
now    taking   a    strong 
point,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr  CARROLL.  And  that  Issue  Is  be- 
foi  e  the  Federsil  court? 

Mr  IX:)UGL.AS.     That  is  Correct. 

Mr  CARIiOLL.  Is  It  not  tnic  that 
eouii-^el  for  the  IXi  Pont  Co.  has  urged 
m  open  court,  that  the  court  withhold 
'udt-ment  until  the  Con'tn^ss  passes  on 
the  proposed  legislation? 

Mr  IXJUGLAS.  That  is  what  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  pleadings  last 
Monday  seemed  to  state.  I  have  not 
read  tlie  tran>rript  of  the  hearing  in  Chi- 
cago. Hut  assum.ins;  that  the  United 
Press  International  dispatch  is  correct. 
that  IS  tie  arstument  which  was  made. 

Matiam  President,  I  point  out  that  my 
amendment  tines  not  deal— except  In  an 
ineid.iital  way— with  section  1  of  the  bill, 
abou:  whi.  ;i  tlb  re  l.a>  been  some  discus- 
sion; but  my  am.iiulment  would  elimi- 
nate soctiotvs  2  and  3;  and  the  amend- 
m-!it  provid.'s  tliat  the  corporations 
whirh  receive  the  General  Motors  stock 
shall  pay  the  rame  rale  of  taxation  as 
that  which  will  be  paid  by  individuals — 
r.amcly,  a  rapi'al  t'.uns  tax,  in  some  cases 
nuKiitied.  Under  my  amendment  there 
wwl  be  no  chaiK-e  insofar  as  individuals 
aie  concerned.  The  change  will  only  be 
iiLsijfar  as  corporations  are  concerned. 

I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
I  h.ave  prepared  comparing  the  tax  ef- 
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fects  of  the  bill  and  the  t«x  effects  under 
my  amendment  be  printed  at  this  point 
m  the  Record. 


Without  objection  the  table  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 


Effect*  of  Douglan  amnvlmntt 

S«*.  I 

1  i.-i.-r  I'll: 

Viji'.ir  l)uupl!i--;  ann-ii'hnont 

nam  1:  IMTcstilurr  hy  Du 

Pont  to  lii<ltvtitti;ils 
.-tirfp   2     I>ivp<!tiliirr  l>    I>ii 

I'oiil  til  itiilMir  ilii'ii> 

Mo()ifl«d  cnpitnl  pnin.<i 

S.lIIil'     IS    hill 

Clirtyfiftiia    J1  ."<=>>  ifniiii     

Other  riirpiT  il  H't;-    lirn-Miii    ■o-.t  loss  8S 

IKT'.n'    ■    '.'i.i.i.'i!     -..il    ■    .1-  l.ri-.sfiil 
l:i«    . 

C'hri<ti;iiin    $i;v.'0=  J.'  i^Tionl 

Ollior  lorlKiratmu^  I's  .>;liaics  u(  (}.\I  = 
V'l  .I's^  ori^•Hl.ll  aist  to  curii'iMition.'-  o( 
1)11  I'ont  sttK'k.  (Whcrr  onpiiial  «)sl 
exiifils  17.1,  no  uiime'li.itc  I;ix.  Where 
Oni'iiKil  1  '.-1  li"«i  lliaii  $7'i.  •'.'■.  iMTu'Tit  of 
fiifTiTt>ii(f    N'lwccii    $7:'    ;iri'l    diifnial 

.\ITr(l<  no  niii    wli.    li  i-  NiUL'tit   jri 
1  .A  l.'i  Vi  »'n  yiMr-- 

No  r..\     ilif:ii|\  p., Ill  III  ••i.ip,.  2). 
»>«7-. 

(in     iii'ln  I'liial     (  liMsii  DILI     '^lock- 

lioi'lcr    hol'lini:    -iim  k    .il    :i\.'i;.i.r 

b;i.s^'  (•<(<(  (if  $.'7 

•'i.iyr  3    1   lit I'li.uiit  <livr*|.« 
.'.  B>  rKUH-Unuuirli  . 

*lt  'i.'"    ...* 

J*-:.-.    

On     iii'livl'lii  il     Chrisliiiii  1    >t>x  k- 
lioMiT   lidMiiig   st<Kk    ;it   uvor;it!i- 
bajtp  cost  ol  $;.J7. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Madam  President, 
I  ixiint  out  that  under  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands,  individuals  are  to  be  taxed 
.it  a  capital-gains  rate,  but  corporations 
a:e  to  be  taxed  at  the  intercorporate 
dividend  rate,  with  a  greater  'break" 
being  given  to  corporations  other  than 
the  Christiana  Corp. 

As  le^zards  the  tax  now  proposed  to 
be  imposed  on  the  Christiana  Corp. — 
with  a  capital-gain  of  $53  a  share — the 
bill  proposes  a  tax  of  only  $4  29  Those 
who  ad\ocate  that  say  that  it  is  much 
more  than  Christiana  would  pay  if  no 
such  provision  were  enacted;  they  say 
that  if  there  were  no  such  provision,  the 
lax  would  be  in  the  amount  of  7' 2 
percent  of  the  original  cost,  or  16  cents 
a  share  That  is  what  the  Du  Pont 
people  and  some  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  tried  to  jam  through 
'^e-, eial  years  apo:  and  they  tried  to  have 
It  apply  not  only  to  corporations,  but 
also  to  individuals — which  meant  that 
on  a  capital  pain  of  $3,333  million,  the 
total  tax  would  have  been  $10  million — 
in  other  words  three-tenths  of  1  per- 
ctmt.  or  three-thousandths  of  the  gain. 

Of  course,  even  $4.29  is  better  than 
16  cents,  but  is  it  a  proper  tax?  In  my 
judgment,  Christiana  should  pay  the 
rate  which  individuals  pay.  and  that  is 
precisely  what  my  amendment  pre- 
.scribes. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
whom  I  esteem  very  highly,  and  with 
whom  I  am  generally  in  agreement,  says 
It  may  be  unfair  to  raise  their  tax  during 
the  process  of  discussion.  I  point  out 
that  it  seems  to  be  fair  to  reduce  their 
tax,  and  I  am  proposing  to  reduce  the 
tax  compared  with  present  law  in  the 
case  of  individual  stockholders.  Under 
my  amendment,  and  the  bill,  individual 
stockholders  would  pay  less  than  they 
would  pay  under  present  law.  I  think 
the  tax  under  the  present  law  if  it  ac- 
tually applied  would  be  unjust  to  them. 
I  am  proposing  to  reduce  it.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  see  the  tax  on  Christiana 
made  only  $4.29  when  they  are  gaining 
S53  a  share,  and  when,  if  they  were  an 
individual,  they  would  pay  $13.25  a  share. 
It  IS  as  simple  as  that. 

The  tax  under  the  bill  would  be  only 
$80  million  on  capital  gains  of  approxi- 
mately $1  billion. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  much 
did  the  Senator  say  a  stockholder  who 
acquired  his  General  Motors  stock  at  $2 
would  pay? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Docs  the  Senator 
have  m  mind  Christiana? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  in 
mind  Christiana,  but  it  could  be^others. 
What  would  they  pay  per  share  in  taxes, 
under  the  Senators  amendment,  at  the 
corporate  level? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     About  $13.25. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  if  a  per- 
son acquired  a  share  of  Du  Pont  stock, 
and  if  Du  Pont  held  stock  which  it  had 
acquired  from  General  Motors,  at  $2.09 
under  existing  law  that  transaction 
would  be  taxed  at  16  cents.  The  Sena- 
tor would  raise  that  tax  from  16  cents 
to  $16? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Thirteen  dollars  and 
twenty -five  cents. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     About  $13? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  would 
be  an  eightyfold  increase  over  that  pro- 
vided under  existing  law. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  existing  law  is 
completely  inequitable.  The  figures  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  introducing 
are.  I  think,  a  clear  misuse  of  statistics, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  ask 
the  Senator  this  question:  How  can  the 
Senator  justify  taxing  not  only  for  Chris- 
tiana, but  other  corporate  holders  of  Du 
Pont  stock  at  rates  as  high  as  80  times 
more  than  the  tax  would  be  if  they  en- 
gaged in  a  voluntary  distribution?  Why 
would  the  Senator  tax  an  involuntary 
distribution  80  times  as  heavily  as  a  vol- 
untary distribution? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  has  an  amendment 
drawn,  which  he  intended  to  present 
after  the  voting  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, which  would  generalize  the  prin- 
ciple of  my  amendment  across  the  board 
for  all  corporations.  I  intended  to  sup- 
port that  amendment.  It  so  happens 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  been  de- 
layed in  coming  from  the  delightful  city 
whence  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
comes,  New  Orleans,  and  will  not,  there- 


fore, be  able  to  present  his  amendment. 
I  would  have  supported  it,  and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  have  sup- 
ported mine. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
not  maintaining  that  when  we  are  con- 
sidering a  bill  we  can  only  decrease 
taxes,  and  not  increase  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ihe 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  having  been  ordered 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  majority  leader.  I 
am  in  charge  of  the  time  in  his  absence. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
there  should  be  no  nonsense  about  this 
being  a  tax  80  times  that  under  exist- 
ing law.  No  amount  of  talk  can  obscure 
the  fact  that  my  amendment  would  ap- 
ply the  same  tax  rate  to  Christiana  as 
it  would  apply  to  individual  Du  Pont 
stockholders.  Let  us  examine  the  argu- 
ment that  my  amendment  would  some- 
how be  unfair. 

Under  the  bill,  the  taxes  for  the  stock- 
holders of  Du  Pont  would  be  reduced. 
Under  the  bill,  taxes  for  Christiana 
stockholders  would  be  reduced.  Under 
the  bill,  taxes  for  Christiana  would  be 
raised.  The  total  effect  is  supposedly  a 
bill  which  would  mitigate  the  tax  effects 
of  a  divestiture,  even  though  in  the  proc- 
ess some  people's  taxes  are  raised  and 
some  people's  are  lowered. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
same  principles  will  apply  across  the 
board.  Taxes  for  the  Du  Pont  stock- 
holder will  be  lowered.  Taxes  for  the 
Christiana  stockholder  will  be  lowered. 
The  taxes  on  Christiana  and  certain 
other  corporations  will  be  raised.  The 
total  effect  is  supposedly  one  of  tax 
relief. 

If  the  total  effect  under  the  bill  is 
one  of  a  general  reduction  of  taxes 
brought  about  by  decreases  of  taxes  on 
some  and  by  increa,ses  in  taxes  on  others, 
and  if  the  total  effect,  under  my  amend- 
ment, is  one  of  a  general  reduction  of 
taxes  brought  about  by  decreases  of 
taxes  on  some  and  by  increases  in  taxes 
on  others,  a  bill  with  my  amendment  is 
just  as  fair  as  the  bill  as  it  now  stands. 

The  principle  is  the  same.  It  is  only 
the  amounts  which  differ. 

What  those  who  argue  on  those 
grounds  are  saying  is  that  it  is  quite  fair 
for  the  Congress,  the  legislative  body  of 
our  Government,  to  lower  taxes,  but  it  is 
wrong  for  us  in  any  way  to  raise  taxes 
while  the  bill  is  under  consideration. 

If  the  Congress  adopts  my  amendment, 
it  will  stand  the  test  of  fairness. 

If  Christiana  does  not  divest,  some- 
thing like  $140  to  $150  million  of  the 
revenue  which  it  is  said  would  be  col- 
lected under  this  bill  would  never  be 
collected.     All  my   amendment  does  is 
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make  certain  that  these  amounts  will  be 
coilectcd  whether  Christiana  divesta  or 
not. 

Iiic:der. tally,  it  would  remove  from  the 
court  the  temptation  not  to  order  Chris- 
tiana to  divest,  because  it  would  take 
away  a  tax  advanta<,'e  which  Christiana 
would  receive  under  the  bill  if  it  did  not 
dives'. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  Pre.sidei.t,  will 
t!:>^  Senator  yif Id.' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 
Mr   GORE.     Senators  who  art^ue  that 
Congress  should  not  increase  taxes  on  a 
taxpayer  because  of  an  involuntary  di- 
vestiture could  not,  by  that   arRument. 
support  the  bill,  because  the  bill  would 
increase   taxes  on  Christiana  Corp. 
Mr   DOUGLAS.  Tliat  is  correct. 
Mr.    GORE.     So    what    the    Stnator 
seeks  is  not  this  hodgepodge,  but  a  uni- 
form as.'^essment  of  taxation  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  General  Motors  sttxk  held 
by  Du  Pont. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  And  the  application 
of  the  capital  gains  principle,  so  far  as 
the  Du  Pont  divestiture  is  concerned, 
across  the  board,  for  corporatior.s  as  weli 
as  Individuals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICFiR.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr  DouoL.^s!.  All  time  on  the  amend- 
ment ha^  expired.  The  yeas  and  nays 
havlnsr  been  ordered,  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Tlie  lecrlslativp  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missi.s  ;ippi  \  Mr. 
Eastland!,  the  Senator  from  Orecrnn 
I  Mr.  Morse',  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr  Mcskie!  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  S.-natnr 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  Is  ab- 
sent becau.se  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  pre.';»^nt 
and  votinjT.  the  Senator  from  New  M^'X- 
Ico  fMr  Chavez  I.  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  Mr.  Mcskib]  would  each  vote 
"nay  " 

On  thi.s  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr  Ea.stland)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Orepon  fMr  Morse  1. 
If  prt-'sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missi.s^sipl  would  vote  "nav."  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  \ot.^  "vea."' 
Mr  KUCIIEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Butler) 
IS  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Ir.dia'ia  f  Mr. 
Ca.-ehart'.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Miller  I.  and  the  S«'nator  from  Penn- 
sylvania Mr.  Scott ;  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial busine.ss. 

The  Sei;ator  from  Iowa  'Mr  Hi,kj:n-- 
looper  I  IS  ab-.ent  on  official  busine.s.s  to 
attend  the  Eigfith  Meeting  of  Consul- 
tation of  Ministers  of  For.'icn  Affairs 
of  American  State.-;. 

If  prr.sent  and  votinsr.  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  UirLfP,  1  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  S':>na'or  fio'u  Ir.- 
diana  Mr  CapehartI  is  paired  with  the 
SenaUT  from  Iowa  iMr.  Miller  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  'nay.  '  and  i,ie  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  would  vote    yea." 

On  Uus  vote,  tiie  vS-natur  from  luwa 
IMr.  Hkke.nlcoperi  has  a  general  pair 


with    the    Senator    from  Pennsylvania 
,  Mr   Scott  ! 

Th*^  result  was  announced— yeaa  18. 
nays  72,  as  follows: 

[No  4  Leg] 

YK.KS-    18 

Hirtlftt  Javtt3  Mctoatf 

H'iriUrk  Keatlni?  Moas 

C—  I'-r  Kffiiuver  Neub'Tter 

I)-';i.;.jj  lan.'the  Prll 

<»"re  I,orii?.  Hawaii  Prixmlre 

Orucning  McNamara  Yiirborough 

N.\Y3— 72 

Aik*n  Ervtn  Monroney 

Allott  Fong  Morton 

Anderson  P\ilbrl«ht  Mutidt 

Beuil  GolUWttter  Mirphy 

Ren:;ett  Hart  P;iatore 

Bible  H.irt  ke  Prouty 

HoijKS  Hayden  lUmdolph 

Bujsli  H!>  key  Rot>«rU.ou 

Byrd.  W\  HiU  Russell 

Byrd.  W    Vu         HolUnd  Saltonstall 

C.innon  Hruska  Smnt  tiers 

Culson  Humphrey  bmlth.  M.i&s. 

Cirroi;  J.irkaon  >^ail'.h   Maii.e 

(.  a«e.  N  J  Jolinaton  tsparkman 

t  .tse    .S    Dak  Jordan  iStciir-.ts 

ChurcU  Kerr  Symai^-ton 

Clark  Kuchel  Talmatm?- 

Cotton  Loriif.  Mo.  Tliurmoi.d 

Curtla  I-OUK,  L*.  Tower 

Dirk -.tn  I.I.^^n'oson  WUey 

I>Kld  M.in.^fleld  WUllams   N  J 

L>W('rsliali  McCarthy  WiUianM.  Del 

E'.lender  McCIelUn  Young.  N    Duk. 

E:  ile  M<^Oee  Youcg.  OI;lo 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

'■'•  1'  -r  EaAtland  M  >r-.f 

<':ip>ha.'-t  Hlrkenlooper  Mjsk;e 

Chavez 


Miller 


Scott 


So  Mr.  DocGLA-s'  amendment  was  re- 
jected 

Mr  KERR.  Madam  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  recoiusuler  the  vole  by 
which   the   am»-ndment    \\a.>    rejected. 

Mr  DIRKSEN'.  Mad,im  President,  I 
move  to  lay  Lliat  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  I.iy  on  the  table  was 
a^^reed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendm-'nt 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Madam  Pre.sident, 
I  have  an  amendm-nt  at  the  d^-sk.  which 
I  call  up 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee will  be  stated. 

The  Lemslativf  Cierk.  On  pa^'e  3.  it 
Ls  proposed  to  strike  out  all  in  hnes  3  Lo 
11,  inclusive,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

(di  Dcfi.NiTioN  OF  .^.NT^•B^. ---r  Urleh  Tor 
the  purp^jses  of  this  section,  the  term  "anti- 
trust nrd.r"  mean^  any  Judgment,  decree,  or 
cither  order  rendered  or  entered  under  the 
Sherman  Art  (26  Stat  209;  15  USC  1  7». 
the  C'.ayt 'n  Act  1 38  Stat.  730;  15  U  S  c! 
lJ-27i.  or  b<ith  such  statutes.  In  any  notion, 
suit,  or  other  prix.eeUing  befijre  any  court, 
commiAslun.  bo.<Jd.  or  i/ther  agency. 

On  pat'e  3,  hne  16.  it  is  propo.sed  to 

."^trikc  out  the  word.;  entered  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1961.". 

On  pane  5.  lines  14  and  15.  It  l.s  pro- 
posed to  .strike  out  the  words  "aftor  Sep- 
tember 6.  1961. '•. 

On  page  7,  lines  IG  and  17,  it  Is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  the  words  "was  owned 
by  the  distributee  on  Soptombrr  6,  19C1. 

Of". 

On  pa^;.-  8.  lu.es  17  and  18.  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  the  words  was  owned 
by  the  distributee  on  September  6,  VJ*]\. 
or  '. 


On  pai,'e  9,  lines  24  and  25,  It  is  pro- 
positi to  strike  out  the  words  "was  owned 
by  the  di.stnbutt  e  on  September  6,  1961, 
or  '. 

On  paae  11.  lines  4  and  5.  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  the  words  "was  ow  riel 
by  the  distributee  on  September  6,  lyci. 
or  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  L-;  on  luieiin.i,'  to  the  ameiui- 
ment  of  the  S«'nali3r  from  Tinnc.ssee. 

Mr  KKFAUVFIi  Madam  President, 
the  proptt.sed  iL'^-i.-lrttion  before  the  Sen- 
ate .started  in  the  House  of  Reii'''sinta- 
tivcs  as  a  general  bill,  applicable  not 
only  to  Du  Pont,  but  to  any  divestiture 
situation  that  might  be  dtcieed  by  a 
court  as  a  result  of  violation  of  the  Slier- 
man  Act  or  the  Clayton  Act.  The  bills 
originally  intrcKiuced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Frear  an  !  by  tlie  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  IMr  Williams)  m  tlie 
previous  Coiujre.ss  were  general  bills. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  orit;inal  ap- 
proach was  correct;  that  there  should 
be  the  same  tax  treatment  of  the  stock- 
holders of  any  coriKu  ation  that  would  be 
t.:iven  to  the  stockliolders  of  the  Du  Pont 
corporation. 

'Ihe  Definition  of  Antitrust  Order"  on 
pa«e  3.  subsection  'd-.  applies  only  to 
the  Du  Pont  jud^mrnt.  that  is.  "a  final 
judgment  rendered  after  January  1, 
1961,"  in  a  cai>e  which  was  commenced 
before  January  1.  1959.  Th&l  definition 
applies  only  to  this  one  case.  My  amend- 
nvnt  would  apply  the  .same  principles  to 
all  divestiture  orders  rendered  under  th.e 
Sherman  Act  or  the  Clayton  Act  by  any 
court,  the  Ft-deral  Trade  Commission,  or 
any  b<iard  tliat  lias  authority  to  order  a 
divestiture. 

It  li.is  been  my  upir.ion  that  some  k'ood 
nii:-!lit  come  from  legislation  that  would 
encourage  a  court,  commission,  or  board, 
m  a  monopoly  situation,  to  order  a  di- 
vestiture, by  assuring  that  no  undue  tax 
h.ird.hip  would  be  brought  uix)n  indi- 
\idual  innocent  shareholders. 

The  Clayton  Act,  particularly  section 
7.  is  not  desii'netl  for  the  purpose  of 
inflicting  undue  hardship  upon  indi- 
vk1u:\1  sliareholders. 

'I  he  purpo.se  of  that  act  is  to  preserve 
our  fri-e  competitive  enterpri.se  system. 

In  the  bill  before  the  Senate  I  should 
like  lo  have  differentiated  betwe«  :i 
stockholders  at  the  m.inageiial  level  who 
are  le.sponsible  f -r  acLs  which  con.sti- 
tute  a  \iolat..-r:  of  the  antitrust  la.v. 
and  innocent  .  Uxkhulders.  I  would  hk'> 
to  apply  some  penalty  to  the  former. 
but  no  penalty  to  induulu.il  stockhoMeis 
who  have  no  part  in  the  nntitru:jt  vi'l.i- 
tion.  But  the  Senate  has  decided  other- 
wi.se 

Hi:.  8847  IS  the  k.nd  of  bill  tliat  we 
might  have  b'fore  u.s  m  the  future  to 
give  broad,  substanti.il  relief  to  certain 
.stockholders,  wheth'^r  they  be  corporate, 
part  of  mina;emer!t.  or  otherwise.  It 
does  not  stnke  me  as  being  fair  to  have 
a  bill  that  only  appli.s  to  the  stock- 
holders of  one  particular  corporation. 

In  fairness.  I  thought  some  Depart- 
nit  lit  of  Ju:stice  o.TlciaLs  were  in  favor  of 
the  proi)o.sed  idea  at  one  time,  on  tho 
ground  that  it  might  encours«?e  dlvest- 

;:is  t:)  break  u[)  cartels  and  monopo- 
I  know  that  the  present  Attorney 
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General  is  opposed  to  the  legislation  I 
propose  and  has  so  stated,  I  believe,  in 
testimony  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  perhaps  in  some  letters.  But 
wh.it  IS  good  for  tlie  goose  should  be 
pood  for  the  gander.  A  smaller  corpora- 
tion without  the  ability — which  Du  Pont 
ha.s — lo  .secure  the  lengthy  considera- 
lior.  that  the  pending  bill  has  had  ought 
lo  be  entitled,  for  the  benefit  of  its 
stockholders,  to  the  same  principle  of 
lax  relief  that  is  being  applied  in  the 
pending  bill.  That  is  the  i.ssue.  I  think 
il  i.s  quite  clear. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mi    Kefauver]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
is  open  to  amer.dment.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  tliis  point,  immediately  preceding  the 
vote  on  the  bill,  there  be  printed  a  brief 
statement  I  have  prepared  on  the  bill, 
tocether  with  certain  letters,  including 
letters  from  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Justice  Department. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  the  bill  before  us  is  a  fair  and 
equitable  bill  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  companies 
involved  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  US  Government. 

This  bill  has  been  approved  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

The  bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  by  a  vote  of  14  to 
2,  and  I  strongly  recommend  its  adop- 
tion today  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  bill,  HR.  8847,  would  treat  the 
General  Motors  dividend  as  a  return  of 
capital;  that  is.  to  the  extent  that  the 
market  value  of  the  General  Motors 
dividend  on  the  date  of  distribution  ex- 
ceeded the  stockholders  original  cost  of 
Du  Pont  or  Christiana,  they  would  pay 
an  immediate  capital  gains  tax. 

For  e.xample.  Du  Pont  owns  approxi- 
mately 1.37  shares  of  General  Motors 
stock  for  each  outstanding  share,  and 
at  the  present  market  value  of  General 
Motors — $55 — this  is  equivalent  to  $75 
per  share.  If  stockholder  A  paid  $80 
for  Du  Pont  he  would  reduce  his  basic 
cost  of  Du  Pont  by  $75.  or  to  $5.  and  he 
would  assign  $75  as  the  cost  of  General 
Motors      He  would  owe  no  tax. 

Stockholder  B  had  bought  Du  Pont 
at  $40  per  share.  He  receives  his  Gen- 
eral Motors  dividend  valued  at  $75.  He 
would  reduce  his  basic  cost  of  Du  Pont 
to  zero  and  would  owe  an  immediate 
capital  gains  tax  of  $35 — $75  minus  $40. 

This  means  that  all  stockholders  of 
Christiana  or  Du  Pont  who  have  a  cost 


basis  of  Du  Pont  or  Christiana  of  $75 
or  over  would  owe  no  tax  whatever  upon 
receipt  of  their  General  Motors  stock 
dividend.  Accordingly,  the  approxi- 
mately 50.000  employees  of  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  who  have  purchased  Du  Pont  stock 
under  the  company's  thrift  plan  would 
be  exempt  from  practically  all  tax  lia- 
bility under  this  bill.  Of  the  company's 
200,000  stockholders,  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  them  would  pay  no  taxes  under 
this  bill  upon  receipt  of  their  General 
Motors  dividend  because  their  cost  of 
Du  Pont  is  in  excess  of  $75. 

Under  this  bill  the  Government  would 
collect  $470  million  in  taxes,  and  this 
tax  in  its  entirety  would  be  collected 
from  those  stockholders  who  have  the 
lowest  cost  basis  of  Du  Pont,  which 
group  primarily  represents  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company. 

There  is  a  precedent  for  treating  this 
General  Motors  stock  dividend  as  a  re- 
turn of  capital.  Under  our  existing  law. 
suppose  two  farmers  each  owned  a  farm. 
Farmer  A  paid  $10,000;  and  farmer  B. 
$5,000.  Each  farmer  received  $6,000  as 
payment  from  a  utility  company  pur- 
chasing a  99-year  right-of-way  through 
his  respective  farm.  Farmer  A  reduces 
the  cost  basis  of  his  farm  from  $10,000 
to  $4,000  and  would  owe  no  tax.  Farmer 
B  would  write  the  cost  basis  of  his  farm 
down  to  zero  for  future  tax  purposes  and 
would  owe  an  immediate  capital  gains  on 
the  additional  $1,000  which  he  received. 

This  is  exactly  the  same  formula  under 
which  the  General  Motors  dividend 
would  be  taxed  to  the  stockholders  of  Du 
Pont  and  Christiana  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

The  bill  has  erroneously  been  labeled 
as  a  bill  to  aid  the  rich.  It  is  quite  the 
contrary.  In  fact,  the  $470  million  in 
revenue  which  will  be  raised  under  this 
bill  is  collected  in  its  entirety  from  the 
Christiana  Corp.  and  from  those  stock- 
holders who  own  Du  Pont  and  Christiana 
stock  at  exceptionally  low  cost. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  con- 
firmed that  under  H.R.  8847  the  tax  on 
Christiana  Corp.  will  be  raised  to  $79 
million  whereas  if  this  bill  is  defeated 
the  tax  on  Christiana  Corp.  will  only  be 
around  $3  million.  In  other  words,  this 
bill  will  increase  the  corporate  tax  liabil- 
ity of  the  Christiana  Corp.  from  $3 
to  $79  million.  This  increase  results 
from  the  correction  of  an  unintentional 
loophole  which  has  been  found  in  the 
present  law  wherein  Christiana  Corp. 
would  receive  its  approximately  20  mil- 
lion shares  of  General  Motors  stock,  val- 
ued at  approximately  $1  billion,  upon 
which  under  existing  law  they  would 
only  have  to  pay  approximately  16  cents 
per  share  in  tax. 

Under  title  2  of  the  bill  we  would  cor- 
rect that  unintentional  loophole,  which 
correction  would  have  the  effect  of  rais- 
ing the  Christiana  tax  from  16  cents  per 
share  to  $4.29  per  share  of  General  Mo- 
tors stock.  This  increase  is  justified 
since  under  this  bill  the  stockholders  of 
Christiana  Corp.,  if  the  court  orders  the 
divestiture  of  its  General  Motors  stock, 
would  receive  the  same  return  of  capital 
treatment  as  the  bill  extends  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  under 
section  1. 


At  this  point  I  insert  my  telegram  to 
the  Treasury  Department  along  with 
their  reply  thereto  confirming  my  state- 
ment that  under  the  committee  bill  the 
tax  on  Christiana  would  be  increased 
from  S3  to  S79  milbon: 

Jaiw-^'art  15  is*: 

Hon.  DouGLA.s  Dillon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington,  DC. 

Under  the  Supreme  Court  order  that  Die 
Du  Pont  Co.  divest  itself  of  its  General  Mo- 
tors stock,  assume  the  market  price  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  Is  $55  p>er  share.  Under  such 
circumstances  what  would  the  corporation 
tax  to  Christiana  Corp.  be  under  existing 
law  and  what  would  its  corporation  ti.x  be 
imder  H.R.  8847? 

John  J  Williams. 


The  Secrettary  or  the  Trkasuet. 
Washington.  D.C..  January  16   19€2. 
Hon.  John  J.  Willl'^ms, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa^^hington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wn,LLAMs:  Tour  telegr.\ni 
of  January  15  asked  what  the  Intercorporate 
dividends  tax  to  Christiana  Corp.  would  be 
under  existing  law  and  KB..  8847  in  the  eveni 
Uiat  the  Federal  district  court  orders  Du 
Pont  to  distribute  Its  General  Motors  stock 
to  its  shareholders.  You  asked  for  this 
purpose  that  we  assume  a  market  price  of 
$55  per  share  of  General  Motors  stock. 

Assuming  that  the  General  Motors  shares 
distributed  have  an  average  basis  of  $2  00 
in  the  hands  of  Du  Pont,  the  lntercorp>onite 
tax  under  existing  law  would  be  approxi- 
mately $3  million,  as  we  indicated  earlier  in 
our  letters  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  You 
will  note  that  this  figure  is  not  affected  by 
the  market  price  of  General  Motors  since 
under  existing  law  the  amount  of  a  dividend 
distribution  of  appreciated  property  to  a 
corporation  is  not  measured  by  the  market 
value  but  by  the  basis  of  the  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  distributing  corporation. 

Under  H.R.  8847,  the  amount  of  a  divesti- 
ture distribution  of  General  Motors  stock  to 
Christiana  is  measured  by  the  fair  market 
value.  Our  earlier  computations,  which 
assumed  a  fair  market  value  of  $44  per 
share,  estimated  that  the  intercorporate  t»x 
dividend  to  Christiana  under  H.R.  8847 
would  be  approximately  $63  million.  How- 
ever, assuming  a  fair  market  value  of  $55 
per  share,  the  Intercorporate  dividend  tax 
would  be  Increased  to  approximately  $79 
million. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 

Madam  President,  in  discussing  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  8847,  a  number  of 
Senators  have  referred  to  this  section 
of  the  bill  which  would  substantially  in- 
crease the  inlercorporate  dividends  tax 
payable  by  Christiana  Securities  Co. 
under  present  law  from  $3  million  to 
approximately  $79  million.  As  I  said  on 
the  Senate  floor  last  week,  in  other  cir- 
cumstances such  a  tax  might  be  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  discriminatory.  I 
am  advised,  however,  by  representatives 
of  Christiana,  that  Christiana  will  not 
contest  the  validity  of  the  additional 
intercorporate  dividends  tax  if  the  bill 
is  passed  because  Christiana  believes 
that  enactment  of  H.R.  8847  in  its  pres- 
ent form  will  prove  to  be  of  benefit  to 
it  and  its  shareholders  in  lessening  the 
losses  attributable  to  the  market  impact 
it  believes  would  follow  from  a  divesti- 
ture of  General  Motors  stock  under 
present  law. 
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A-s  further  evidence  that  the  charKe 
that  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  was  designed  to  help 
the  large  stockholders  or  members  of  the 
Du  Pont  family  is  wholly  without  foun- 
dation I  next  insert  a  letter  dated 
January  9.  1962.  signed  by  Mr  Crawford 
H  Greenewalt,  president  of  the  Du  Pont 
Co  ,  wherein  he  points  out  how  under  the 
committt^e  bill  his  tax  liability  will  be 
increased  from  about  $650,000  to  a  total 
of  $1,400,000,  or  more  than  doubled 

Notwithstanding  this  increase  in  hus 
own  tax  liability  Mr.  Greenewalt  a^  the 
president  of  the  company  has  endorsed 
the  bill  before  us  on  the  ba.sis  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  company  which  he  repre- 
.sents  would  benefit  and  would  be  re- 
lieved of  substantial  liability  under  the 
committee  bill. 

The  rea.^on  his  per.sonal  tax  would  be 
.so  hik,'h  under  the  committee  bill  is  be- 
cause he  had  such  a  very  low  cost  factor, 
but  this  example  clearly  refutes  all  arwu- 
ments  that  the  committee  bill  wa.-<  de- 
sit^ned  to  help  the  corporation  officials 

I  incorporate  Mr  Greenewalt  s  letter 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 

E   I   DU  Pont  de  Nemours  Si  Co  . 
Wtlmington    Del     Ja<iuary  9.  1963 
The  H  jnorable  John  J   Willi.^ms. 
US    S'-natf,  Washington    DC 

Dear  .sr.s\T<)R  Wiii.iams  In  review iiii?  :iii» 
debrtt*  In  the  Seii.iie  l.i.ot  fall  on  H  R  8847  I 
find  that.  Senator  Gore  made  a  sMtenient 
which  ta  n(,t  ba.sed  upon  che  facts  of  the 
caae  Kor  thi.t  re<t!«in  I  feel  oimpeiied  U) 
present  the  situation  as  it  actually  exist*. 
Sen.iujr  QoRr  said.  'I  believe  that  the  pres- 
.4ure  for  the  pasea^e  of  thLs  bill  d'.es  nut 
(.ome  from  tiixpayers  In  the  20- percent 
bracket,  or  the  zero  bracket  retired  workers 
widows,  or  or;)hans,  unlesa  they  have  been 
misled,  but  comes  from  the  cirinjration 
ofllci.il8  and  the  high  tux  bracket  stix-k- 
hoiders  " 

I  think  I  can  best  .set  the  record  straight 
bv  outlining  my  own  tax  position  as  a  .s-ink- 
hoider  of  Christiana  Securities  to  first. 
under  pre»ent  law  and.  second,  as  it  would 
be  under  HR  8847  I  aasume  ".\\i  I  qualify 
.w  one  of  Sen.^tor  Ogres  corporate  o(nri,t;,s 
.ind  huh  t.iE  bracket  .sttK-khoIders.  and 
furthermore  cny  own  ix>«ition  dt>es  not  differ 
substAnti.iUy  from  the  <re,it  majority  of 
Christiana  sfockhold<rs  m  hl^h  tax 
bracketj? 

The  fli^ur-s  whirn  lo',;^,'*  i.,,-,u.->>-  ,i  market 
value  .f  J.ji  pt-r  .shire  ri  c;.-  .-r,.  M  ,tors  at 
•he  '.ime  of  di'triburion 

Under  the  Supreme  Cotirt  ilt»clslon  and 
pre.sent  tax  laws,  t.nx  revenues  would  arise 
solely  from  the  sale  by  the  Du  Pont  Co  of 
some  40  million  shares  of  Cleneral  Motors 
sttTCk  over  a  10-year  jierUKl  Since  these 
taxes  would  be  paid  by  the  Ehi  p.nt  C' 
their  Impact  would  fail  unifTmlv  on  every 
Du  Pont  stockholder  wh«»ther  he  b»-  rich  or 
P'x^r 

This  tax  would  iiniounr  to  Hbuut  .|12  per 
share  of  either  Uu  P.nt  or  Christiana 
common  stock 

I'nder  HR  8847  the  dl.s- ributlon  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock  Is  held  'o  be  a  return 
of  cipltal.  and  the  stockholder  pays  an 
Immedi  ite  capital  galn.s  tax  to  the  extent 
that  his  co6t  of  Christiana  or  Du  Pont  is 
les«  than  the  m.irket  value  of  the  General 
Motors  stock  received  In  the  case  of  Chris- 
tiana there  are  two  addltlon.U  taxes  There 
18  the  Intercorporate  dividend  t.ix  which  is 
levied  on  the  bis  is  of  the  market  .alue  of 
the  General  Motors  stock  at  the  time  Cliris- 
tlanA   receives  it.      Since   Christiana   haa    no 
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cash  with  which  to  pay  this  interc-orporate 
tax  I  assume  that  It  would  sell  a  number 
of  shares  of  General  Motors  stock  sufTlclen' 
to  produce  the  necetwary  funds  which  of 
course  would  Involve  a  capital  Kains  tax  t<j 
Chn.stlana  on  that  sale  L'p>n  a  distribu- 
tion by  Christiana  of  the  remalnini<  sh.ires 
(Since  my  cr*t  basis  for  Christian  i  is  es- 
sentially zeroi.  I  would  pay  capit.il  ki.ilns 
tax  on  the  full  ni:irket  value  of  the  Genera! 
Motors  stock  received 

The  sum  of  the.se  direct  .ind  Indirect  tax-s 
1.S  about  $25  for  each  Christiana  share  I 
hold,  whereas  under  present  law  my  t.ix 
Would  be  only  $13  per  Christiana  share 

It  Is  clear  then  that  my  personal  tax  bill 
w  viUi  be  more  th.in  twice  as  great  under 
M  K  H«4T  than  it  would  be  if  the  divesti- 
ture were  c.irrled  out  under  present  tax 
laws  Aa  the  Du  Pont  Co  proxy  state- 
ment shows,  I  am  the  direct  and  beneficial 
owner  of  roughly  55.000  shares  of  Christiana 
common  stock,  hence  my  Lax  bill  payable 
in  i  years  ur;der  H  R  8847  would  be  ab<ju: 
$1  400.000  as  compared  with  about  $650.0U<J 
over  a  10-year  perl  -d  under  present  law 

A  numerical  majority  of  the  Du  Pont  Co  s 
stockhi>lders  have  acquired  their  stcnk  since 
1950  and  during  the  Intervening  ve»ws  the 
pr:ce  of  Du  P-int  common  h  m  been  m  exceiw 
>f  the  likely  m.irket  v.iUie  of  'he  Geiier.ii 
Motors  stock  to  be  distributed  Hence  these 
st'K-kholders,  which  include  s<jme  50.000 
employees  would  pty  no  tax  under  Hit 
8847  at  the  time  of  the  distribution  of  the 
General  Motors  stftcTc  This  compare*  with 
the  $12  per  Du  Pont  share  pavable  >n  their 
behalf  under  present  law 

These  flgMres  shoiild  m.ike  i;  .ibundintly 
clear  th.it  H  R  8847  brings  *ubsl.iiii;a;  bena- 
tlts  r.i  tlie  small  stocklnilder  and  r.j  those 
wh.i  have  acquired  their  stock  recently  In- 
ismuch  ,is  the  tot  U  t.ix  revenues  collected 
by  the  Onvernmenf  are  about  the  same 
und^^r  pr-seiit  law  as  they  would  be  under 
H  R  8847,  !•  Is  equally  clear  that  H  R  8847 
in  fact  shifts  the  tax  burden  to  i\u>ne  .Sena- 
tor Gore  characterizes  a«  corporate  omclal.s 
and   high   'ax   bracket  stockholders    ' 

In  case  you  should  he  Interested  in  further 
de'all     I     attach     a     shee'     showir.g     exactly 
h    w    »hese   flgiir<'s   were   derived 
Sincerely. 

C    H   CiRrENEWAir 

Preaidrnt 

I  \X  CoNsEi,l  KNiCS  TO  Ca.\wroRD  H  Greene- 
WM,T  AS  A  Common  Stixk  Holder  in 
Christla.va  Common  Stock  Held  bt  Craw- 
ford H  CVrfevewalt  .Valte  in  1915.  .30 
Centh    Per    .Share  i 

.A  .sumpt:  11  *,S5  rn.irke'  -..il.ie  per  share 
of  General  M  i»..rs  common  at  time  of  dis- 
tribution: 1  share  of  Du  Pont  per  share 
of  Christiana  common  1  4  shares  of  General 
M  It ors  comm  in  to  be  distributed  jxr  share 
of  either  Du  Pont  or  Christiana  comnion. 
Du  Pont  sells  40  million  shares  General 
Motors  over  10-year  period  under  present 
law 

r  X  unier  present  taw  Capital  gains  Uix 
paid  by  Du  Pont  on  s.-vle  of  40  million  shares 
General  Motors  per  Du  Pont  (or  Christiana) 
share   (40  63  •  1  40   (  $55      $2  06  >   -Mi    $11  76 

T.vx  under  H  R  H.".4T  per  Christlaua  com- 
mon share 

1  Chrlstian.i  pays  Intercorporate  dividend 
tax  -(  1  4  vf55  .  0  15  v052»    $6  01 

2  Christiana  sells  0  14  sh.ires  of  General 
Motors  per  Christiana  share  i,  raise  the 
above  tax  and  pays  capital  gains  tax  on 
this  transaction — ($55  $10  03  i  •  0  14  •  0  25) 
$1  58 

3  Christiana  distributes  1  26  shares  Gen- 
er.il  Motors  st«)Ck  (  1  40  0  14'  per  Christiana 
comm  >n  share  C  H  Greenewalt  pays  cap- 
ita gains  tax  on  essentially  full  market 
value    ($55  •  1  26  -  0  25)     $17.33. 

The  total  of  these  taxes  is  per  share  held 
by  C    H   Greenewal'    »24  92 


Madam  Pie.sideni.  I  next  insert  m  the 
Rkcord  a  letter  dated  January  23,  1962. 
-Sinned  by  Mr  Robert  H.  Knisht.  General 
C'oun.sel  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
wherein  he  outlines  the  objections  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  the  amend- 
ment's which  were  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illiiioi.s  to  the  ponding  measure. 
followed  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
rhainnan  of  the  Finance  Committee 
vhrrt'in  the  Treasury  Department  clear- 
ly .state.s  that  the  Department  has  no 
objection  to  the  bill  in  Us  present  form 
bein«  enacted  into  law 

liu'  t  nactnient  of  this  bill  will  give 
justice  to  the  thousands  of  Innocent 
^t(H■lch()!der.s  of  the  respective  companie.s 
:n\  L>ived 

Vnr  General  Counsd, 

or    THE    TmEASURT. 

Wa>noipfon.  DC  .  January  23,  1962. 
Hon    John  J    Willl\ms, 
L'  .S    .SVncjre 
U  .j<'i  flfjturi    O  C 

DcAR  .Senator  Wiliiams  You  have  aaked 
fi>r  the  comments  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment with  regard  to  .Senator  Millkk's  letter 
to  you  of  January  2u.  and  with  regard  U) 
the  amendments  to  H  R  8847  which  he  and 
Senator  Douglas  have  offered 

One  amendment  would  strike  section  2  of 
H  R  8H47  This.  In  effect,  would  allow 
Christiana  to  receive  the  distribution  of  the 
OM  sharea  allocable  to  It  In  accordance 
witii  present  law  which  measures  the  amount 
of  an  Intercorporate  dividend  In  kind  by  the 
basis  of  the  property  In  the  hands  of  the 
distributing  corporathm  Section  3  would 
mea.'^ure  the  distribution  to  Christiana  by 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  dis- 
tributed 

Hie  Irea-iury  Department  would  be  op- 
i  (K-d  t.)  ;he  elimination  of  section  2.  As  you 
may  recall,  the  fair  market  value  measure 
of  inter!-i>rporate  dividends  originally  was 
proposed  as  kjeneral  legislation  to  apply  to 
.ill  intercorporate  dividends  Ui  meet  what 
the  Treasury  among  others  considered  to  be  a 
defect  in  existing  law  When  It  vas  prop<iaed 
in  the  House  Uj  narrow  this  provision  to 
Chrlstlaiia  the  Treasury  Department  did  not 
object  on  the  understanding  that  considera- 
tion Would  he  given  In  this  session  of  the 
Congress  ?  .  general  le^-islatlon  to  apply  the 
i.ilr  market  value  measure  to  all  Intercor- 
porate dividends  The  Treasury  Department 
plans  to  recommend  such  a  bill  to  the  Con- 
gress In  the  near  future  Tlie  Treasury  De- 
partment believed  It  w.i.s  linportant  to  apply 
the  fair  market  Viilue  rule  to  Christiana. 
since  u  WAS  Christianas  preferred  sltuatKjn 
with  respect  to  the  dividend  of  GM  shares 
which  f  cused  attention  on  the  defect  of 
existing  law  and  whtch  occasioned  the  pro- 
po.^al  to  amend  existing  law  m  this  regard 
In  these  clrcumuances  it  would  have  been 
incongruous  to  have  allowed  Clirlstlana  to 
escape  the  new  provision  merely  because  of 
a  question  of  timing 

Addltl(mally,  one  of  the  argumenU  which 
Influenced  the  House  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  favor  the  bill  was  th.it 
the  revenue  effects  c  aild  under  the  a.^- 
sumptlons  presented  by  I>u  Pont  witnesses 
be  roughly  equal  whether  divestiture  occurred 
tlir'-usth  distributions  under  the  bill  or 
through  sales,  distributions  In  lieu  of  divi- 
dends, and  redemptions  under  existing  law 
If,  however  section  2  Is  struck  this  wouM 
no  longer  be  true  slme  the  revenue  e.s'i- 
mate  under  the  bill  would  on  present  mir- 
ket  values  have  to  l>e  reduced  by  rou^;h:y 
$75  million 

An  alternative  pr.>po.s.,i  would  substitute, 
for  the  Intercorporat.'  dividend  proptjsal  now 
embodied  In  section  2  a  return-of-capltal 
'  ■\    •.'••itment    on    'he    dl,strlbuth.)n    of    GM 


fcliares  to  Christiana.  On  this  we  offer  two 
comments.  In  the  first  place  section  2,  bb 
It  now  appears  In  the  bill,  Is  from  our  vlew- 
p<jinl  based  on  the  principle  that  the  pres- 
ent Intercorporate  dividend  tax  provisions 
are  defective  and  should  be  changed  and 
tliit  such  change  should  be  enacted  now  In 
the  c;ise  of  the  Du  Pont  divestiture  order. 
The  same  principle  would  not  appear  appli- 
cable to,  or  Justify,  a  return-of-capltal  treat- 
ment for  the  dividend  to  Christiana  since 
the  ■I>ea.^',lry  Dep.irtnient  does  not  believe 
that  fuch  treatment  Is  warranted  for  Inter- 
corporate dividends  generally  While  the 
propo.sal  might  promote  consistency  of  tax 
tre.itment  within  the  bill.  It  would  not  fur- 
ther consistency  of  the  tax  laws  as  they 
aptily  generally  t^)  Intercorporate  dividends 
or  as  we  believe  they  should  apply  to  such 
dl\  idt  nds 

Onr  second  comment  relates  to  tlie  dls- 
c-lminatory  n.tf.ire  of  the  burden  proposed 
to  he  lr^.;>'>^ell  Sei  t:on  2.  aa  now  drafted, 
w  uild  lncreri.se  the  intercorporate  dividend 
t.ix  p.iyable  by  Christiana  from  approxi- 
ni.itely  16  cents  per  shnrc  of  General  Motors 
stock  received  to  nppn  xlmately  $4  2'J  per 
Fhare  Tlie  ret urn-of-caplt.d  proposal  would 
further  Ini  re.nse  the  tax  burden  to  approxi- 
mately H<  per  sliare  a  very  substantial  In- 
crease. While  It  c(.uld  be  clainied.  under 
other  circumstances,  tha.l  app.ication  of  sec- 
tion 2  only  to  Chrlstian.-i  I.-,  dis(  rimmatory. 
this  rt.'ptiT  Is  alleviated  by  the  fact  that 
(liristiana  has  cateeiTUally  stated  that  It 
t>elieves  the  hill  In  its  entirety.  Including 
section  2.  would  benefit  Itself  and  Its  share- 
holders by  reason  of  eliminating  the  adverse 
Impact  on  the  market  value  of  General  Mo- 
tors Rt'K'k  which  would  otherwise  result. 
rhiTiIore  Christiana  has  undertaken  not 
t  1  n  r.fe.'-t  the  application  of  section  2  as 
(h.^crlminatory  legislation  Tlie  Treasury  De- 
iM.'tinci.t  l-i  not  aware  that  t!ie  same  con- 
siderations Would  apply  to  the  reiurn-of- 
caplt.il  propo.sal 

A  thirtl  altern.itnc  propof.ed  is  to  broaden 
H  R  8847  Including  the  Intercorporate  divi- 
dend t.ix  proixxsal.  to  apply  to  ail  dlvestl- 
liirr.s  .s.iieiy  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
reKpon.sibllities  of  the  lYeasiiry  Department, 
this  pnpoft.il  would  Ih"  unobjectionable 
Howe\er  the  bill  was  originally  n.irrowed 
at  the  insi.«tince  of  the  Department  t  f  Jus- 
tice, which  Indicated  it  would  otherwi.se  op- 
pose its  passage  I  understand  that  the  At- 
torney General  felt  that  relief  In  divestiture 
ra.-^es  could  n.  it  l>e  Justified  on  the  ground 
th.it  antitrust  enforcement  would  thereby  be 
Improved  and  further,  that  a  provision  for 
general  relief  in  such  ca-ses  might  well  en- 
courage antitru.'-t  violations.  The  Treasury 
Department  defers  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  regard  to  this  question. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  H    Knkiht. 

Grnrriil  Cttu  ti.w,'. 

THK     C'll  NFRAL     COfNSEL 

or    THF     T1<FASl-RY 

H'us/nn^foti,   D  C. 
Hon     H^Ri;Y    V     Bvrd. 
C/iair»?ian.   C'lfi  rnif  fee   on    F. nance, 
US.  Senate.    Wa-'iin'iti.n     DC 

Dear  Sfnator  Hyuhi  Mr  Colin  Stam  has 
passed  on  to  me  your  request  for  a  st,itement 
ct  the  present  pi^>ntion  Lf  the  Treasury  De- 
partment wiUi  regard  t.i  H  R.  8847,  which 
Would  provide  tax  relief  U)  individual  share- 
holders receiving  distributions  of  stock  as 
a  result  of  anutrust  divestitures  and  would 
provide  new  tux  trtntment  U)  corporate 
shareholders  receiving  divested  ajitltrust 
stock  which  has  njipreciated  in  value  In  the 
hands  of  the  dlstributc-r. 

The  Treasury  Department  would  not  object 
to  the  bill  in  Its  present  form  being  enacted 
Into  law  This  Is.  of  Course,  the  same  posi- 
tion I  expressed  on  behalf  of  Llie  Treasury 
Departjnent  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Hou.-ie  Ways  and  Means  Com- 


mittee  when    these    committees    were    con- 
Blderlng  the  bUl  last  fall. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Knight. 

General  Counsel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Tlic  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pas.s'!'  [Putting  the 
question.! 

The  bill   iHR.  8847)   was  pas.sed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  tabl?: 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tabic  was 
arrced  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  in 
the  matter  of  the  Du  Pont  bill,  which  has 
juct  been  pa.'^scd  by  voice  vote,  it  happens 
that  a  great  number  of  people  in  my 
State  had  written  to  me  with  respect  to 
the  bill.  I  heard  from  more  than  a 
thousand  moderate,  small  stockholders. 
I  had  told  them  all  that  I  was  prepared 
to  vote  for  the  bill. 

The  fact  that  it  was  passed  by  voice 
vote  leaves  the  Record  silent  as  to  the 
position  of  any  of  us  who  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  ar- 
gument on  the  amendments. 

I  wish  the  Recofd  to  show,  therefore, 
that  I  voted  for  the  bill,  that  I  believe  it 
is  a  good  measure,  and  that  I  believe  it 
will  protect  cour.tless  thousands  of  in- 
nocent people  who  are  entitled  to  the 
protection  given  by  the  bill. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.    The  nominations  will 
be  taken  up  on  Monday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  NOMINATIONS 
ON  THE  EXECL^TTVE  CALENTDAR 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader. 
There  have  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  sundry  nom- 
inations, including  the  nomination  of  the 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  nomination  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  I  understand  that 
there  may  be  some  discussion  as  to  at 
least  one  of  these  nominations.  I  should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  as  to  when  he  thinks  con- 
sideration of  these  nominations  may  be 
scheduled. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
after  conferring  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  at  least  one  Senator  has  asked  that 
one  nomination  go  over  for  a  day,  and 
in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  the  nom- 
inations will  be  on  Executive  Calendar 
tomorrow,  I  hope  it  will  be  agreeable  to 
the  Senator  to  take  up  the  nominations 
of  Mr.  McCone,  Mr,  Korth,  and  the  other 
appointees  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  agreeable  to 
me.  So  far  as  the  majority  leader 
knows — and  the  minority  leader 
agrees 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM  TO- 
DAY UNTIL  THURSDAY  AND  FROM 
THURSDAY   TO   MONDAY   NEXT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  about  the  schedule  for  tomorrow 
and  next  week,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  delegation  will  be  going  to  Kansas  for 
the  ceremonies  for  the  late  Senator 
Schocppe!. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thai  when  the  Senate  adjoui-ns  to- 
night it  adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Thursday  next.  I  ask  such 
unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  Thursday  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  Senate  will  take  up 
Calendar  No.  966,  S.  1760.  to  establish 
the  Great  Basin  National  Park  in  Neva- 
da, and  for  other  purposes;  also  Calen- 
dar No.  1065,  HR.  6025,  to  confer  juris- 
diction on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment 
on  the  claim  of  George  Edward  Barn- 
hart  against  the  United  States;  as  well 
as  other  business  of  that  nature. 

There  will  be  no  rollcalls  on  Thurs- 
day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  on 
Thursday,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  the  fol- 
lov.ing Monday,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIE3LD.  The  purpose  of 
making  this  schedule  so  circumscribed 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  leaving  tomorrow  for 
Topeka,  Kans..  to  attend  the  lying-in- 
state of  our  late,  beloved  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Schoeppel ;  others  will  be  in  Wich- 
ita, Kans.,  next  day  for  the  fimeral.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  pretty  well 
caught  up  with  the  calendar,  we  are  mak- 
ing these  allowances  this  week. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  perchance  a  record 
vote  should  be  requested  on  any  of  the 
bills,  I  assume  that  the  vote  would  go 
over  until  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  there  are  any 
roUcall  votes,  they  will  go  over  until 
Monday,  so  all  Senators  will  be  informed 
and  protected. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  When  is  it  the  Senator's 
intention  to  call  up  Calendar  No.  891. 
the  welfare  and  pension  plans  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  far  as  Calendar 
No.  891  and  Calendar  1053,  the  latter  pro- 
viding authorization  for  assistance  to 
public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions 
of  higher  education,  is  concerned,  it  is 
anticipated  that  we  will  take  up  the 
higher  education  bill  probably  first,  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday;  sometime  after 
that,  Calendar  No.  891. 
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RESOLUTION  OP  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  PROVIDING  FOR 
A  STLT)Y  AND  INVESTIGATION  OF 
USE  OF  MATERIALS  IN  PUBUC 
WORKS 

Mr  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, to  institute  a  study  and  investi- 
t?ation  into  the  use  of  new  materials  in 
public  works,  as  set  forth  in  the  reso- 
lution 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion WM  ordered  to  be  prlntrd  in  the 
Rrconn,  m  fotlowt: 

C''»MMfTT««       RRMOtV-nOff       PMrVtVINU       ?'<%       4 

sVM'Ot   4W0  iNVMrrioATIfrH  of  Vnt.  rrr  M*T»:- 

III4I4  ll»   fl'Mtlr    WOIIMM 

WUmrnma  ih*  ««nii(«  (7<mtmltiM  im  Pwbllo 

■  lUtmf     m4iUf*    r«Uim«    Ui    OmftUtiMtumu 

Wt»«r««t4  i^«  M«n»u  (JommttiM  im  Putiiu 
W</rlM  >»«•  »uihur\ty  to  m«lw  uivM»tl«jiiu>ii« 
liuo  Mijr  riuturf  wutttn  lu  JurtMlutum,  nii4 

wt)«raM  th«  M«n«u  CcmimittM  on  l*ut>lifl 
Worlu  in«mtMr«  h«v«  b««n  vtuilf  inur««t«4 
111  in«  il«v(ilupm«nt,  prui«ctton.  luid  uuIizm- 
tu>n  our  M4tluu'a  wiit«r  r«aourc«a  oa  evi- 
denced by  their  active  piirttctpatluii  In  the 
hearing  and  deliberations  of  the  8enat<>  8e- 
iect  Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
•ourcee.  and 

Whereaa  there  are  now  being  produced  and 
e)ur  solentuta  and  technlclana,  both  in  In- 
dustry and  Oovernment.  are  working  on  and 
perfecting  many  new  materials  .md  new 
uses  of  known  materlala  and  it  la  evident 
that  such  mat«rlal8  can  be  utilized  efficiently 
and  economically  In  the  construction  of 
public  works.  In  the  protection  and  opera- 
tion of  such  works,  in  the  preservation  and 
proper  utilisation  of  our  essential  water  re- 
sources and  that  such  materials  and  their 
development  ,ind  use  enhance  the  (jpp<-irtu- 
nltles  for  industrial  and  business  ifrowth  and 
strengthening  of  our  Nations  economy;    and 

Whereas  representatives  of  Industry  and 
the  Ft'der.U  Clovernment  have  shown  a  keen 
Interest  m  discussing  and  disclnslng  their 
roles  m  the  fields  of  research,  de.el  pment. 
and  utilization  .f  materials  Therefore  be 
It 

Rf^olted  by  a  unanimout  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Worki.  That  the 
committee  shall  Institute  a  study  and  in- 
veatlijatlcjn  Into  th«  use  of  new  materiaU,  new 
U»e  jf  materi.il.s  and  new  de.si=»:;.s  .i:ul  meth- 
ods being  used  >r  which  may  be  vised  In  fl  nx\ 
control  and  rivers  and  hitrN^rs  r  nuls  and 
highways  public  buildings  water  polluti'in 
Control  waterp'  wer,  and  other  (le\  el  .pmenta 
relatl:'.>^  'o  puhl;  ■  works,  Including  -A.i'fr  re- 
sources development.  uuUzatl'n.  preserva- 
tion, and  protection  projects,  and  that  a 
committee  report  be  prep.ired  thereon  and 
svibmitted    to    the   Senate 

Sec  2  Such  study  and  lnvesti»;atli>n  shall 
include  but  not  be  limited  to  metals,  plastics. 
rubber  co.il  petroleum  timber  concrete 
aaph  lit.  chemicals  and  their  direct  use  uses 
of  rhfir  derivatives  or  use  in  c^  >nibln<ition 
with  each  other  or  other  materials,  and  shall 
attempt  to  determine  the  followinij; 

lai  Description  of  proposed  use  >f  apjillca- 
tlon  of  the  subject  material. 

tbi  Oener.U  description  of  the  rn.i'e'hil  in 
terms  of  physical  and  chemical  -riar  icterls- 
Ucs  and  wht-re  possible,  obtain  a  description 
of  the  physical  >t  chemical  phenomenon  re- 
sponsible  f  ir   jbtiUnlng   the   desired   effect. 


(CI  Results  of  laboratory  and  held  testa  to 
pr'  ve  that  the  de«lred  etTect  cxrurs  and  prove 
the  durability  or  duration  of  the  efTeit  of  the 
material. 

id  I  The  Iimltatlona  of  the  materials,  le. 
problems  of  toxicity,  limitation  >f  efTecUve- 
ness  under  certain  climate  s.  i.  ,r  pihyslcal 
conditions; 

let  Cost  of  materlais  per  st.uidard  units, 
1  e  square  foot,  lineal  foot,  cubic  foot  etc  . 
and  Cost  projection  In  terms  of  future  pro- 
duction capacity,  improved  manufacturing 
tecl.nq'ies    eU-      and 

f '    Availability  of  material  both  on  a  cur- 
rent and  future  hitnis 


THE  NEW   IIOUHE   MA.JORITY 
LEADFJt 

Mr  MONRONKY  Madam  I'rraldpnt 
M<)'-ction  of  ohUthomA*  Ctm.  Aihsht  a« 
maiorlly  \pnt\pr  of  lh«>  Whuhp  iit  Uppr*- 
M>t)'HUyf«  nl  thii  lH^Pt^\t^u  nt  thta  MtmUtn 
la  n  urpul  U^Uui^'  Ui  ('i>UUt0*»(i\ikU  Al.> 
Nliliro  aUlMlMitf  III  lh«  M<ma«  tlfMl  »  ra* 
HfnMti«iii/rt  iii  ih«  iuit\nil»tu»  •h<mri  in 
hint  t/y  uur  »)«U/vbU  p'nm  Mnfi)Uti\  ii'hwfj 
h«  isUomi  him  V  yaur^  »tfo  »•  iiouao 
whip     ttful  ft  atroiiw  ritfht  urm 

We  in  OkUhumtt  ure  vrry  proud  of  th« 
majority  leitder  Aa  a  formc^r  Member 
of  the  HuuM  I  know  that  uur  Hiaic'i 
innuence  and  prealige  there  hux  never 
been  higher  Home  ariiclei  in  the  prea* 
of  our  area  tell  the  story  better  than  I 
could  tell  It  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Rec-ord  at  this  point  an 
editorial  from  a  newspaper  in  .vlr  Sam's 
old  district,  the  Dt-nison  Herald,  an 
article  from  a  very  wonderful  student 
daily  at  the  I'luversity  of  (tklahoina 
which  I  once  had  the  kicx:>d  luck  to  edit 
outlining'  Cahl  s  n.-^c  from  Bu  .\!an  on 
Campus  to  Bi«  Mim  in  Conk,'re-s."  and  a 
new.s-featurt'  st^Mv  from  the  MoAlestei 
News  Capital  in  thr  majority  leader's 
liorr.e  di.strict 

There  bfiiiK  no  objection,  the  material 
wa.s  ordered  to  1k>  printed  in  the  Rec-- 
ORD.   as  follows  ; 

I  From    the   Denlsun    i  Tex  i    Herald,   Jan     14. 
196^1 

MraiTED  Pbomotion 

Southeast  Oklahoma  Is  to  be  con^fritu- 
latcd  upon  the  elevation  of  Carl  .^tBr■T  to 
majority  leader  (jf  the  US  House  of  Kep- 
resentatlvea  We  know  that  his  many 
friends  In  Denlson  and  Grayson  County 
also  are  happy  ab^iut  this  well-deserved  pro- 
motion In  tiie  Demo<ratlr  P.vrty 

Congressm.^n  Aibkht  is  one  of  the  ablest 
Members  of  tViiif^ress  He  has  an  outat  md- 
ln»?  record,  includlnt?  a  Rh^ides  sch olarshlj) 
and  IS  considered  quite  ,in  orator  on  the 
floor  While  he  is  not  a  loud  dramatic 
spe  kker  but  uses  a  c  ilm  studied  approjt<h 
his  fellow  Members  listen  carefully  when 
he  Is  on  the  flfxjr  and  his  reniarks  carry 
great  weight 

The  Oklahom.i  Congressman  waa  a  close 
friend  and  coworker  of  Speaker  Rayburn 
Through  his  connect!i)n  with  Mr  Hiyburn 
he  WIS  a  frequent  visitor  to  Denlson  and 
Grayson  County  and  made  many  giK»d 
friends  locally 

So  we  can  be  doubly  h.ippy  :  r  :hl.s  pro- 
motion that  our  nelghb<jrlng  Congressman 
and  friend  from  "across  the  river"  has  gone 
up  a  big  step  and  also  that  a  fine  man  has 
been  chosen  for  a  higher  place  of  le  ider- 
shlp  In  our  country  and  the  Democratic 
Party 


I  FYom  the  f  )kl.ihonia  Dally.  Jan    13.  196J| 

Ai  HERT    .\iMr:i    High      BMOC    to    Conorf-ss 

Dy   II   b   West) 

Fri  in  BMOC  to  bu  ni.m  in  Congress  the 
34-year  transition  h.Ls  his  old  friends  on 
campus  and  over  the  St.ite  recalling  Cari. 
.^i.BEu:  s  hrllii.int  s'udent  years  in  Norm.m 
This  wepK  .\inERT  became  the  floor  leader 
of  the  US  Hou.se  of  Hepresentatlvea.  The 
highest  congressi  n.il  position  ever  held  by 
an  Oklahomiin 

In  IJJI  28,  a  freckled  j-fiK>t.  4-lnch  frcsh- 
m.m  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  Htate  en- 
rolled .in  a  freshrn.in  at  Oklahoma  University, 
>)rini{ii.g  al(^ng  an  virvjuenchable  thirst  f  t 
kii  >w>dge  niid  an  amintlon  to  be  an  out- 
itariding  orator  By  the  time  he  got  his 
Meirrno  In  novrrnment  In  lUll,  the  aame  year 
he  wn«  (I  ing  rre«hmari  law  work.  Cari 
Aiprsr  liiwl  Won  national  oratorical  honor* 
■t'ld  «r.i«  )i^a<l*d  It  O«for<l  University  on  n 
Mh   de*   M'hoPirahlf) 

A<  t  *t<Mt«ni  l«'wl*f  Ainmt  tvti  nfUf  noi'l* 
r'o  M't.t  Km'I"*  ••'"!  iha  ••iM'»f  m«n'a  h"in,t 
•o<i«<r  fmi*  U<i<  w  !•  II  »«f«iiy  iif^l'ifii  >t\ 
i«  lilt    iii«M>iMif    uitit    \itim\il0tt%    i,{  ihe   (/till- 

It   ;Oi<4     l'i>lva>*Otr     ||f«*i  •     niMtttlU  Me     M»»4t« 

too    tr.t4  t*iKMi«   •<ti<i**iu    n>>*.\m\.i   ItU   (t—\>- 
ti.  ■'>  >«.>«  ai»d  i«. i./ii|tx()  (./  K«|«|««  Alt/I**  •'N.Ul 

ll    .!•/)  oil  i 

Hi*  r  min't  (;kul»<iii«  Uitlvtrfatll'  apex  li 
<  o,i.  ll  J,m\i  Im»  ii/w  a  Norrnan  attorney  miui 
In  tuiiini.,1  froiri  luj/  ui  I04J  was  hrai 
impraaMKl    liy   (Asi    Aiaaar   when   Lm   Waa  a 

juilK«  for  a  ni.tt«  high  schi>ol  orat,ortCMl  con- 
l<tsi  itnd  iho  McAlekter  iHiy  won 

Oi\re  nt  Oklahoma  University,  Albebt  choae 
the  r.iiorual  leum  over  debate  Lm  recalled 
Krid.iy  how  Aiscar  studied  conscientiously 
and  practurd  to  improve  his  speaking  ubll- 
if.  Lnder  I*«  s  co.ichlng.  Almkst  won  the 
nai.oii.U  mterc  '111  giate  oratorical  contest. 
spe.iking  on      ITie  C    nstiiutlon   " 

Caul  .Ai.Hiar  v,  ik  a  p>leasure  to  coach.' 
I  -e  >.i.ii  He  1.  ul  .1  K  "'d  Voice  and  he  spoke 
d-'liberately  He  always  Bounded  like  he 
w.M  th:nklng  the  WTds  he  was  saying  Slo- 
ven t,  is  the  Key  I.)  being  a  good  speaker. 
.mil    (.'fRi.    ALBtar    Wiis    always   sincere    " 

I.ef  \*ent  (jn  to  say  He  waa  very  careful 
all  :'  Ills  ni.Uerlal  and  sup[xirt  for  his  state- 
lu -n's  I  i.iu^ht  my  students  to  memorize 
LOeir  thoughts,  and  then  the  words  would 
come  easily  Carl  seemed  to  speak  In  this 
style  He  app.irently  was  Interested  In 
statesin.m.il.ip  and  seemed  to  be  living  f. ir 
tlie  day  when  he  could  use  his  oratory  That 
U.iy  has  come 

.fi.BERr  majored  in  government.  p<jlltlcal 
s.  .en(  e  and  law  and  me  and  another  of  hl.s 
r  .-nier  profes.sors  spoke  (if  him  Friday.  Dr 
Cortex  A  M  Ewlng.  research  profe88<jr  o! 
government,  counts  him  as  one  of  the  be.-i' 
half  dozen  students  he  has  taught  He  h.id 
str.Hijht    As    In    Kwings    cl,i.>«ses 

He  seemed   to   \»ant   to  learn  everythint? 
Dr      Kwing    said  He    w.is    a    g  >■  >d    student 

b'c  uise  he  could  express  himself  and  was  .i 
h  ird  *')rker  and  .student  le.ider  He  w.is  .il- 
ways  chuclcUng  and  had  merchants  and  in- 
dustrialists .see  a  grand  sense  u!  humor 
M  neywlse  he  woi  a  p<M.r  student  He  s 
an  e.K  imple  uf  what  a  student  c.-»n  do  if  he 
has  the  will  to  do  It  " 

WAS     FINE    STUDENT 

In  .AiBERTs  si'nlor  v^nr  as  a  hrst  ye.ir 
lawyer  one  of  his  pr(jfe.'uiors  was  Dr  Victor 
H  Kulp.  now  David  Ki«e  Boyd  profes.sor 
emeritus  of  law  .Vsked  FYlduy  If  he  recalled 
AiBERr  Or  K'.;p  w.i.s  q  iick  to  s.ty  Indeed  he 
docs  M'-  A  1.^  I  briK'ht  little  felluw.  a  very 
One    studcti' 

Emu  i:  Kr.iettll,  lormime  .socreUry  of 
the  univer-.lty  and  of  the  bo.ird  of  regen'.'^ 
knew    him    well  AiBKRr    w.us    a    very    hiir 

student  and  a  leader  '  Kraettll  recalled  'He 
remembers  he  borri>wed  from  the  Oklahoma 
University  student  loan  fund  to  help  finance 


inn: 
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hit    ediiciitii'ii        He     als<i    worked     whil^    in 
.•chiH-il    '   Kr.'ietili   said  / 

The  (iklah  in.i  cOi.gres.Monal  /eaders 
.ichlev  emen!  ■.  l:.  .scholar.ship,  oruti*jj  and 
military  are  considered  amon^r  the  out- 
st.mdlng  In  Con^^rewi.  and  his  rapid  develop- 
ment at  Bur  Tn^isle  Okla  where  he  was 
h.irn  to  th.e  pi  itlon  of  fliKir  leader  of  the 
House  ol  Heiiresentatives  Is  regarded  as  a 
personal    achievement    6a>.;a 

HMTTRtD     CONTLSTS 

AiioRT  W.IS  horn  Mny  10.  lt»08  the  f-m  of 
a  coal  miner.  Earnest  Hi  nier  Albert,  and  his 
wife,  l/fonii  Ann  the  oldest  In  a  h.rge  fumlly 
His  li.tere''  n  public  speaking  was  en- 
couraKrd  ii\  an  elenwntarv  »<  hixilteachrr 
and  whr'i  he  rn'rricl  M(  AIp«.ter  Hl(;h  Schoo) 
tie   Ifirin  fompefiin;  In  speech  ronteuls 

Hi*  »enior  high  (»chf><il  year  he  won  the 
Ni.iioniil  Afnerlceii  l.ef(|on  eonte«f  Aller  hlo 
v  Hfn  III  Oklnhomn  t'nivi>ri.if  r    Ai  nrsr  uf  iiilied 

I     Hoire    i|»     ()»fofd    o)|     Mho<|«>*    BfHlO*      f#i(*i|V- 

oK  MA  Hfid  n  r  I,  ii0§t00» 

M»' of  filfiu  O,  OhlNhoffin  h»  |.K./ ( )(  #/(  l»* 
nod  tiitomi  uxitf  1 1»  n*  lt%\.>)}iifu  I  <)(il*»f 
MV  M*  »"«ti*d  wiUt  i/il  «'V>f»i|,Miil#*  h>  l>%\tf 
h'/fna  IIIUK'ts  and  i(i4tM  whera  M  wn«  M) 
IU4I  Wlicli  Oi«  l'nM««|  Ml«l**  »«>(«>«<t  WofliJ 
War  ({  0<<i(,|t  ii.o,  iha  Kl»>i  w  UiHk  piivoi* 
ha  («(!>«  oui  a  tl«iil«ltulil  (<  loi.trl  tiKd  «»••• 
.t»»rd«<l  a  Ui'ttta  M(i«r  for  Mi<rri'orh  u'  ft*. 
i<  r  in  (h*  i'H(  Ihi    Ihvulri   in   |b46 

»iMri.s»(i    lAW 

He  fnarrud  Mary  Harmon,  of  CoUimhiu 
M  C  .  in  1U4J  They  hu»f  t»o  children.  Mary 
rtiid  David  He  entered  law  practice  after  the 
«.ir  In  McAlester  with  another  Oklahoma 
Uriiverslty  law  alumnus.  Walter  Arnote  In 
1046  he  waa  elected  to  the  80th  session  of 
Congress  In  tils  hrst  campaign  for  public 
i'ffice      He  was  38  years  old 

He  has  since  been  reelected  to  eac  h  session 
and  m  19,'>5  was  elected  majority  whip  He 
has  been  lictlve  In  farm  legislation,  serving 
Hs  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Wheat 

His  duties  In  Conpreos  have  been  such  as 
to  make  maximum  use  of  his  facility  for 
communication  his  friendly  and  Interested 
manner  He  has  been  called  on  to  stir  up 
interest  In  Hovi^e  Members  for  bills  up  for 
Vote,  and  organize  them  for  voting  unity. 
In  this  position,  his  ability  to  compromise 
and  re:i.s<  n  has  been  an  asset 

KNOWS     DISTRICT 

With  Hi!  his  work  on  the  floor  Albert  has 
h.ad  to  keep  abre.ist  of  hapi>enlngs  In  his 
district  He  has  five  secretaries  In  his  Wash- 
ington office  and  his  executive  secretary  Is 
another  Oklahoma  University  alumnus, 
Ch.irles  Ward,  who  received  his  Journalism 
deirree  at  Oklahoma  University  and  was 
edit,  r  o!  the  Oklahoma  Dally, 

In  AiBKRTS  spare  time,  which  Is  little,  he 
reads  clippir.g.s  from  his  distrlt  t's  newspapers 
and  a!:  Okl.ihomn  CHy  and  Tnlsa  papers 

He  Is  j.l.uinmg  to  run  for  reelection  this 
spring 


|f>on,    the   McAlest^-r   News   CajiMal     Jan     10. 

196-2  i 
Ai  loRT  L0N1.ED  Years  Ac.o  To  Go  to  Congress 

Cari  Albirt.  who  Tuesday  attained  one 
of  the  highest  of  public  ofhceF.  decided  40 
years  ago  he  wanted  to  become  a  US  Con- 
gressman 

He  Was  hut  IL'  yc'irs  of  age.  when  he 
learned  th.it  M  C  stamped  on  packages  of 
free  garden  .seed  stixKl  for  Member  of  Con- 
gress •  The  more  he  checked  on  those  M  C  "s 
the  more  awed  he  became 

Yi'ung  Carl  already  was  a  gtiod  cotton 
chopper,  but  he  had  higher  ambuions  So 
he  look  up  public  speaking.  He  started 
studying  more   and  worUlng  harder. 

Time  and  again  the  energetic  Oklahoma 
iWnux-rat  has  been  rewarded  for  his  will- 
ingness to  work — and  tiUk.     The  last  reward 


came  this  week  when  he  was  named  majority 
floor  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Alberts  reaction  was  typical,  for  most  of 
las  talking  Is  about  others 

"He  never  was  much  of  a  self-booster  or 
a  fellow  who  likes  to  blow  his  own  horn." 
said  Bill  Anderson,  county  sup>enntendent  of 
schools  and  boyhcxxl  friend  of  the  House 
Democratic  leader 

Most  folk  in  his  little  Dixie  dittnct  of 
southeast  Oklahoma  long  ago  started  looking 
up  t(i  the  5  ft  4  in  ,  53-year-old  CnnCTess- 
man  who  studied  at  Oxford  University  in 
Kngland  hut  still  talko  their  iHTiguage  Ai - 
nrRT  proudly  benr«  the  title  of  The  little 
Giant   from   lit  tie   Dixie 

Hen  iilwuv":  been  ^of  t  <  •'.  a  ieiide'  rild 
Anderson 

He  kiii'Ws  rnosi  of  Mr  (n  o(.,c  mouiid  here 
by  tlieif  /list  iiMine  mi  'h^v  kno'w  hlin  ' 
niild  Wnllpf  Arnf'«r  a  M'Alp^'ff  n^'nruFs 
who  wn«  n»i«'i»|nf*d  Wllh  A/WrUT  hfiefly  lio- 
fot^  n*  ¥'»fit   lo  ('■mtftp**  Iff  ,<B()unrv   (W 

W*  )t(«»  l"V»i  hlffi      •«!/»  Mf«   .i    ^'mtl  \,Ki}p 
lumutt    lit    t\sf    nut\    n    »i««twioof    n<  lK)ih//f 
)(«.  •  )ii<)  \\%»  iitif  lit  Ml*  ItiiiU'i        Bh*  »»ld 
<)■«    >.i,|^    (•otM    "I    Iff    l>t-inhhin    it    iUu*    \>0   )• 
goni.'  u,  WuohinK'oii  */.  rnoi  h  of  »h«  imi,« 

Dttu    of    Mr*     |.An«  k   thiid'on     u  ynn  i,\i\ 

J«4<|n«(iu     dUI    tft  I    M    l|H|«    pfMorotr'      H<     Ul* 

('oM|irfMO,>.i,  on  '( hMiitt*^iving  Duy  !»>«•  yirur 
hhc   and   u    fMond    ^trlil    hoki    door    <o   k.iinple 
tha  gi.Mxn^i»  und  chill   >i  hit     iMi(    lioO'ds    un- 
twcrt'd  tht"  door 

Jacqufita  Jammed  ih»  d'c^t  hu/./.<-i  in  and 
held  It-  until  ALBEBr  finally  oj)*ned  ihe  door 
and  beckoned  the  girls  in  Be  real  quiet 
for  a  few  minutes,"  he  UA<X  them  1  m  talk- 
ing on  the  teiephorie  to  the  Vice  President  ' 

The  kids  out  at  the  Flowery  Mound 
School— still  popularly  known  as  Bugtussle — 
know  that  their  pie  suppers  will  be  a  suc- 
cers  If  Albext'e  In  the  area  Because  that's 
his  old  school  and  he  still  Joins  in  the 
programs  every  chance  he  gets. 

Ai-BEiiT  has  two  children  of  his  own  and 
he's  a  buddy  to  scores  of  others  He  has 
little  time  for  recreation,  but  he  enjoys 
reading  history  books,  playing  bridge  occa- 
sionally and  sightseeing  or  even  persimmon 
picking  In  the  hill  country  where  he  was 
reared      He  Is  a  Methodist 

Anderson  and  others  described  Albert  as 
persuasive  and  yet  straightforward,  a  man 
who  thinks  quickly  but  doesn't  shoot  from 
the  hip.  a  man  who  Is  both  tough  and  gentle. 

Albert's  first  big  victory  came  while  he 
was  a  high  schoo!  student  here.  He  started 
debating  and  entering  speech  contests  as  a 
freshman  and  in  hl.s  senior  year  he  won  a 
national  oratorical  contest. 

He  may  well  have  charted  his  political 
course  by  the  ideas  expressed  in  that  boy- 
hcKKl   speech   on   the  Constitution 

With  the  bodyguard  of  commonscnce 
and  the  weapon  of  reason  let  us  flout  and 
expose  the  false  propaganda  of  those  who 
seek  TO  overthrow  the  priceless  charter  of 
our   liberties.''   he   said 

The  next  year  Albert  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  and  he  stayed  consistently 
at  the  head  of  his  class,  graduating  in  1931. 
He  won  a  Rhixles  scholarship  and  studied 
at  Oxford  from  1931  to  1934.  returning  to 
McAlester  later  to  start  a  private  la'.v 
practice 

During  World  W.ir  11  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel,  and  it  was  soon  after 
the  war  thnt  h.e  turne<l  to  politic.';  and  was 
hrst  elected  to  Congress 

In  1955  the  late  Stni  Rayburn  of  Tex.^s 
and  other  House  leaders  chose  Aileri  to  be 
whip  or  assistant  mrijonly  floor  ;e;uier  a 
post  he  has  held  ever  since 

Rayburn  never  regretted  the  sclectuin  He 
once  called  the  Oklahoman  "one  of  the 
greatest  whips  the  House  has  ever  known 
and  one  of  the  most  capnble  legislators  and 
tines!    gentlemen   th:.t    anybody   c\t'  knew" 


Presiden-.  Kenr^edy  came  to  Alberts  dis- 
trict last  October  to  dedicate  a  road.  And 
probably  the  biggest  applause  he  received 
was  when  he  paid  special  tribute  to  Albert 
calling  him  a  courageous  fighter  for  good 
government 

It   w,is  appurrtit   the  crowd  agreed 


AN  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  1963  BUDGET 
AS  AN  ECONOMIC  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
on  Januai-y  16.  there  was  issued  a  study 
Ol  the  Federal  budget  as  an  economic 
dixunienf  '.rritten  by  Roy  E.  Moor  of 
the  .sLafT  of  111''  Joint  Economic  C'jni- 
nutit'e  for  tJie  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
Doiiijc  Stati.«!t)ci  of  which  I  have  the 
honf;;  to  be  fJiftlrman.  The  /ollnwint 
dny  1  ^Hiy,f  in  Ww  ftennte  lo  call  Btten* 
lion  U)  thii  sp\y  uaef ul  dUidy,  whirh  )<; 
»  (Hffflll  f'/d»)l'ir.h«.;»/»JVP  f»iimwmHofi  (li 
III*'  ^Mlitn)  »/i>d«pf  tvii))  i»\it$«\t^\  riw 
|/hi««)«  utt  lis  u*«»/»jj»»<»a*  tttr  1>U>(W^»«'* 
lit  kinihunni'  M(>nly»)a  I  tu^Uiii  Umt 
j/itVloiw.    ynUtfil    UlUiutilH    ItiUtWtMilit til f 

rofitftti  Kit  full  fitjuumie  mnifU!i  oi  Guv- 
ftrinMhi  tti»d  (hi»i  ct-itain  <ip«cif)c  ini' 
liiovriiifnifc  .-^h /ijld  i)f  ttdopt^d  to  niHkt  11 
nioff  ijsf fill 

A  {f*.  days  UKo  CongreM  received  ihe 
niv.  Federal  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  Accordingly  I  believe  that  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  present  an  appraisal  of 
the  1963  budget  in  terms  of  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  Roy  Moor's  study. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  'Without  anticipating 
what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
about  to  say,  is  it  not  true  that  in  many 
respects  the  categories  which  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  employs  are  very 
similar,  if  not  identical,  with  the  cate- 
gories recommended  by  Mr.  Moor  and 
approved  by  the  subcommittee  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  chairman? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  correct.  The  study  by  Mr. 
Moor  anticipate  a  number  of  changes 
which  I  think  are  great  improvements  in 
the  budget.  There  are  a  few  other  cate- 
gories that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
agrees  we  can  move  ahead  on  also. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  Moor  study 
was  a  useful  contribution  In  this  field. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
the  Moor  study  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  initiating  a  study  that  will  lead  to 
a  more  meaningful  budget.  He  deserves 
the  thanks  of  all  people  who  are  inter- 
ested  in  sound    budj^etary   procedure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
vciy  much 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  the  new 
budget  document  represents  a  substan- 
tial impiovement  over  past  budgets.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  is  the 
first  sweeping  reform  of  the  budget  doc- 
ument since  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921.  The  most  immediately 
visible    improvement    is   the   change    m 
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»i2e.  In  vivid  contrast  to  previous 
budgets,  vhlch  bad  the  size  and  heft  of 
a  big  city  telephone  directory,  this 
year's  budget  closely  resembles  one  of 
the  larger,  scholarly  paperbacks  that 
have  gained  popularity  In  recent  years. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  for  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  Congress 
to  have  detailed  Information  on  receipts 
and  spending;  this  information  Ls  now 
provided  in  a  large  appendix  to  the 
budget  rather  than  in  the  budget  docu- 
ment itself.  This  leaves  the  budget 
document  free  for  the  types  of  material 
which  arc  more  Interesting  and  useful 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  and  to  the 
general  public. 

Besides  being  smaller,  the  new  budget 
is  one  which  can  be  more  easily  read  and 
understood.  This  is  a  major  step  for- 
ward because  budgetary  decisions  are 
important  to  the  entire  Nation,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  as  many  people  as  possible, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Government, 
understand  what  Is  involved  in  these 
decisions. 

WHAT    IS    THIS    BCDGET? 

How  can  the  budijet  report  be  most 
useful?  After  the  President's  budget 
message,  page  7  to  30.  there  is  a  section 
entitled  "Summary  Tables."  pages  31  to 
42.  These  tables  contain  most  of  the  in- 
formation needed  quickly  and  generally. 
A  footnote  in  each  of  these  tables  guides 
the  reader  to  the  pages  In  the  budget 
where  there  is  elaboration. 

An  innovation  for  rapid  reference  is 
the  long  table  beginning  on  page  118  of 
the  budget.  This  is  a  brand  new  table 
and  provides,  by  itself,  more  useful  in- 
formation than  we  have  ever  before  had 
summarized  in  the  budget.  For  each 
appropriation  account  this  table  indi- 
cates one,  the  changes  in  expenditures 
and  in  new  obligational  authority  in  fis- 
cal authority  in  fiscal  1962  and  fiscal 
1963  and  two.  a  brief  description  of  the 
reason  for  the  chancre.  Any  member  of 
Congress  or  citizen  can  now  understand 
any  specific  change  in  the  budget  by 
looking  at  this  table. 

The  new  budget  provides — for  the  first 
time — information  on  the  obligations  ex- 
pect<'d  to  be  incurred  by  the  Government 
during  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 
This  information  is  in  table  16  on  i)age 
267.  This  IS  useful  because  much  of  tlie 
economic  impact  of  the  bud  let  occurs 
when  obli 'dtions  are  incurred  by  the 
OcnF-rnmrnt.  rather  than  at  the  later 
time  when  the  morey  is  actually  .spent. 
If  firms  roceive  new  Govfrnmer.t  con- 
tract-s.  these  firms  to  out  mtn  the  markt't 
and  tirt'  adchtional  personiiei  and  buy 
raw  male:ials  and  cajjital  t^'oods  m  order 
to  produce  the  de.^irt'd  products  for  the 
Government.  All  of  these  actions  have 
important  economic  con.sec)ue2.ces.  but 
they  occur  in  large  part  before  the  Gov- 
ernment spends  monry. 

There  are  several  .special  analysts 
V.  hicli  hav.>  not  been  in  past  budgets. 
For  exam;>le.  information  is  available 
on  pubhc  works  progru:ns— page  315 — 
giants-iu-aid  to  iStatt-s  ar^d  localities — 
page  34<V— I'ecUnal  statistical  progiains — 
page  34a — t\'deral  ri'searcli  and  develop- 
ment expenditures — page  327— and  Fed- 
eral credit  programs — page  304.  Each 
of  these  act.wiies  represents  a  type  of 


Government  Influence  on  the  economy, 
and  It  is  helpful  to  have  these  actlvltlea 
grouped  by  function  In  the  budget. 

The  budget  also  provides  data  on 
Government  activities  which  are  con- 
sistent with  our  itatistical  measures  of 
total  economic  activity  in  the  Nation — 
pages  283  to  289  This  data  is  helpful 
because  it  indicates  the  utilization  of 
resources  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  timing  of  Federal  receipts  and 
expenditures.  Most  of  the  items  Ln  this 
budgetary  framework  are  on  an  accioial 
b;i  ;-;  and  hence  show  the  consequences 
of  Government  action  at  the  time  tliat 
adjustnirn's  are  made  m  li.e  private 
economy 

Tlie  1953  budget  also  indicates  en 
pages  43  and  44  the  economic  iv&sunip- 
t.,'ns  upon  whi;h  the  projections  in  the 
budget  are  b..Lsed.  so  tliat  readers  may 
assess  tl.e  reasonableness  of  the  fore- 
casts. 

GOVta.NMtNr     EMPLOYMENT     I  liil  r.l-3 

One  major  improvement  in  the  1963 
budijet  is  the  provision  of  data  on  civil- 
ian employment  in  the  executive 
branch — page  417.  These  facts  have 
been  available  in  the  past,  but  have  not 
been  effectively  consolidated  in  the 
budget  document.  It  is  now  ixjsiible — 
at  le.xst  to  a  lunited  extent — to  obtain 
information  on  the  nature  and  amount 
of  Federal  employment  currently  and  as 
anticipated  in  future  years. 

To  some  extent  the  1963  budget  dis- 
tmguishes  capital  from  current  expendi- 
tures, on  pages  290  to  303.  This  is  u-se- 
ful  information  because  many  of  the 
expenditures  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provide  services  for  a  nuinlxr 
of  years,  not  simply  for  the  current  year 
in  which  the  expenditures  are  made 

This  appro.ich  is  at  least  a  tentative 
beginning,  a  brief.  Lmited  exporunenta- 
tion  in  the  direction  of  capital  budget- 
ing, which  has  received  a  grtat  deal  of 
supj)ort  in  economic  circles  and  aLs<j  by 
distingTiished  Members  of  Congress.  At 
lea.st.  it  provides  this  kir^.d  of  informa- 
tion simply  and  straightforwardly. 

BHORTCOMIVGS  REMITS 

Decpite  all  these  improvements  In  the 
1D63  budget— and  tliey  a:e  certainly  sig- 
nificant improvement.^ — there  is  much 
that  can  still  be  done  to  make  th.e  budget 
a  more  u.seful  and  meaningful  document. 
The  steps  that  have  bern  taken  and 
that  are  reflected  in  the  1963  budget — 
are  a  first  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
represent  a  springboard  from  which  to 
make  furth.er  changes.  I  am  sure  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  lecognize.s  the  de- 
sirability of  further  changes  and  intends 
t^  continue  the  process  of  improvement. 
It  may  be  u-''fu!,  however,  at  th.is  imnt 
to  indicate  some  other  types  of  changes 
which  can  still  be  made. 

There  are  other  types  of  economic  :\s,- 
suinptiiins  besides  those  now  indicated 
in  tlie  budget  which  are  u=^ed  in  deriving 
the  budget  totals  and  which  should  be 
indicated  explicitly.  For  example,  the 
butlget  does  not  indicate  tlie  a.ssumptions 
about  interest  rates  wh.ich  underlie  the 
projections  of  Government  interest  ex- 
lM?nditures.  Similarly,  interest-rate  pio- 
jpctions  would  be  u.seful  in  appraising 
the  future  plans  of  variou.i  lending 
agencies. 


One  of  the  major  shortcomings  of  the 
present  budget  is  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
data  on  Government  enterprises.  Some 
of  these  enterprises  are  now  ihouTi  in 
the  budget — though  not  In  the  budget  to- 
tals— in  terms  of  gross  expenditures  and 
gross  receipts — pages  33S-361.  However, 
a  number  of  agencies  are  not  included  in 
this  group,  and  some  are  Included  only 
partially.  It  would  be  useful  to  treat  the 
operations  of  tlio&e  enterprises  just  aa 
though  they  were  a  pait  of  the  regular 
operations  of  Government.  This  com- 
ment is  iiarticularly  applicable  to  a  num- 
ber of  loan  and  guarantee  programs. 

TuTAl,   IMPACT  STILL    NOT   SHOWN 

The  fact  that  this  budget,  as  well  as 
earlier  budgets,  does  not  Include  the  full 
scoijc  of  Government  enterprises,  trust 
funds,  and  transfer  payments  means 
tiiat  the  budget  continues  to  greatlj*  un- 
derstate the  actual  Lmi>act  of  Govern- 
ment on  our  economic  life.  This  is  by 
fur  the  most  important  point  that  I  wisii 
to  make  this  afternoon. 

This  error— I  think  It  Is  an  error-  Is 
carried  forward  In  the  Budget  in  Brief. 
which  I  shall  cover  briefly  Ln  a  moment. 

The  exact  figures  on  the  operations  not 
in  tlie  budget  are  not  now  readily  avail- 
able. But  if  the  relationship  of  all  Gov- 
ernment activities  to  those  In  tl>e  budget 
which  Roy  Moor's  study  outlined  for  Uie 
year  1960  continues  to  hold — and  there 
IS  good  reason  to  think  that  It  does — • 
then  the  total  volume  of  Government 
transactions  for  1963  l.<?  over  $150  billion, 
in  contrast  to  the  $92.5  billion  in  the 
conventional  budget. 

That  national  Income  and  product 
budget  carries  the  gross  amounts  of  Gov- 
ernment enterpri.sos.  In  other  words, 
the  total  amount  spent  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  the  total  amount  received,  in- 
stead of  a  net  deficit,  would  be  $140 
billion.  This  would  elimmate  certain 
financial  transactions  in  terms  of  com- 
pari.son  between  the  Government  budget, 
the  amount  of  Government  spending, 
and  the  amount  of  Government  reve- 
nues. With  tiie  gross  national  product, 
the  $140  biliii.n  figure  is  an  accurate  fig- 
ure, not  the  $92 '2  billion  figure,  which 
is  referred  to. 

This  is  why.  as  I  have  ?ald  before, 
there  is  an  unfortunate  misconception.  I 
think  many  persons  will  be  deceived 
when  tliey  see  the  table  in  the  beguuung 
of  the  Bud.iet  m  Brief  which  indicates 
that  there  has  been  a  tendency  for 
budget  expenditures  to  drop  to  the  per- 
centage of  the  gro.ss  national  product. 

The  fart  is  th.at  tran.'f(>r  paymer.'  ■. 
particularly  under  the  Social  Secur.ty 
Act,  and  unemplovmient  compensati'  n 
payment.s.  have  enormously  Increa.sed  in 
recent  yeai<:.  I  understand  that  in  the 
pa.st  9  or  10  years  they  have  incrra.scd 
something  like  150  percent.  This  Ls  a 
far  greater  increa.'.e  than  has  taken  place 
in  wuLtes  or  gro.ss  national  product,  or 
any  other  economic  factor.  If  this  ls 
included  in  th.e  fl;rure.  I  feel  there  is  a 
real  possibility,  and  I  think  a  strong 
probability,  that  the  involvement  of  the 
National  Government  in  Uie  economy, 
far  from  show  ing  a  fairly  stab'.c  relation- 
ship, or  even  a  downward  relationship, 
as  IS  ir.dicated  in  tl:e  frcmt  of  the  Budget 
in  Brief,  will  show  an  increase.    In  other 


word.s,  there  ls  more  Government  in- 
volvement in  the  economy  on  the  basis  of 
total  or  full  figures  than  is  indicated  In 
the  Budget  In  Brief,  which  Is  the  report 
(  f  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  Federal  budget  became  the  kind 
of  comprehensive  document  described 
in  Mr  Moor  s  Ptudy,  this  kind  of  infor- 
mation would  be  included  And  it  would 
make  it  po.ssible  to  judge  more  ade- 
ijualely  the  total  impact  of  Government 
I  111  our  economic  life.  If  full  account  is 
[.iken  of  all  these  GoV(  rnment  programs. 
the  total  figure  amounts  to  more  than  26 
percent  of  our  anticipated  gro.ss  national 
product  This  contrasts  with  the  less 
than  17  percent  of  GNP  represented  by 
the  conventional  budget. 

I  think  we  ouu'ht  to  take  this  into  ac- 
lount  I  think  there  is  a  very  proper 
tendency  for  people  lo  observe  very  care- 
fully how  deeply  involved  the  Govern- 
ment has  become  m  the  national  econ- 
omy; and  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
t<ital  economy  it  represents.  I  submit 
that  these  figures,  taking  the  total 
budget,  give  quite  a  different  picture. 

As  I  say.  the  Government's  participa- 
tion in  the  economy,  based  on  the  fig- 
ures I  suggest,  is  more  than  25  percent. 
It  IS  26  percent,  compared  with  the  17 
l>ercent  reported  in  the  conventional 
budget 

As  a  matt^M-  of  fact,  the  26  percent  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  which  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon  suggested — namely,  23 
percent — in  his  "Meet  the  Press"  dis- 
cu.ssion  on  Sunday  night.  It  does  so  be- 
cau.se  we  include  all  the  gross  activities 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  TVA, 
and  all  the  other  Government  agencies 
and  bureaus:  and  I  think  the  gross  figure 
IS  the  proper  one,  because  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  should  include  all  as- 
pects of  the  activities  of  the  Government, 
not  simply  the  net  figure. 

Madam  President,  the  executive 
branch  has  wide  latitude  in  administra- 
tive actions  which  can  have  significant 
I'conomic  effects:  for  example,  accelerat- 
ing or  slowing  the  rate  of  expenditures. 
It  would  be  useful  for  the  budget  docu- 
ment to  have  a  section  describing  the 
tyjx'  and  possible  timing  of  administra- 
tive actions  which  may  be  taken. 

One  of  the  principal  problems  with 
the  budget  document,  even  in  its  revised 
form,  is  that  it  remains  an  annual  pub- 
lication. As  is  well  known,  economic 
conditions  can  change  very  quickly. 
Government  receipts  and  expenditures 
can  influence  the  changes.  It  would  be 
very  helpful  if  two  modifications  were 
made  m  the  budget  document :  First,  pro- 
vide a  breakdown  of  some  figures  into 
calendar  quarters,  rather  than  simply 
showing  them  as  yearly  aggregates; 
second,  publish  .some  buduetary  data  on 
a  quarterly  basis.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Biiduet  now  publishes  a  Mid-Year  Budg- 
et Review  after  Congress  adjourns; 
such  a  review  might  well  be  issued 
quarterly. 

The  budget  document  still  contains 
.'surprisingly  little  actual  cost  data.  It  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine 
what  the  costs  of  actual  programs  have 
been;  and  there  is  virtually  no  informa- 
tion on  costs  per  unit  of  output,  the 
types  of  costs  incurred,  or  the  changes 


In  costs  with  changes  in  levels  of  opera- 
tions. Presimiably,  much  of  tbls  infor- 
mation is  now  available  within  the  vari- 
ous agencies.  It  would  be  very  useful 
to  have  it  summarized  In  the  budget. 

Much  more  could  be  done  in  relating 
the  benefits  from  particular  programs 
to  the  costs  of  those  programs.  The 
principles  involved  in  these  types  of  com- 
parisons have  now  been  well  established 
in  such  areas  as  the  use  of  water  re- 
sources. It  seems  appropriate  to  con- 
sider expanding  these  techniques  into 
other  activities. 

In  general,  I  think  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  expand  the  budgetary  time  hori- 
zon. The  budget  is  still  largely  tied  to 
a  single  year,  and  does  not  adequately 
view  the  total  costs  of  particular  proj- 
ects through  the  course  of  a  project's 
life,  nor  does  the  budget  relate  these 
costs  to  the  total  benefits  contemplated. 
Finally,  and  especially,  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  Congress,  which  must  make 
so  many  budgetary  decisions,  to  have 
.some  knowledge  of  the  general  alterna- 
tives to  policies  and  the  reasons  for  par- 
ticular selections  among  these  alterna- 
tives. 

In  summary.  Madam  President,  I 
think  we  have  entered  a  new  era  of 
budget  policy.  The  Congress  can  with  the 
document  which  has  been  placed  before 
us  perform  much  more  effectively  its 
task  as  a  decision-making  body.  F^irther 
reforms  in  the  same  direction  can  raise 
our  effectiveness  and  that  of  the  entire 
Federal  Government  to  even  higher 
levels.  The  budget  as  modified  can  also 
serve  to  make  our  citizens  more  aware 
of  the  nature  of  Government  operations, 
and  hence  facilitate  the  operations  of 
our  democracy. 

Madam  President,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  an  extremely  appropriate  and 
timely  article,  entitled  'The  Philosophy 
of  the  Budget",  was  written  by  Walter 
Lippmann,  and  was  published  this  morn- 
ing in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  In  the 
article.  Mr.  Lippmann  points  to  some- 
thing which  I  believe  has  been  generally 
overlooked;  he  writes: 

This  1963  budget  is  noteworthy  because  for 
the  first  time  In  our  history  it  states  that 
balancing  of  the  budget — whether  with  a 
surplus,  a  deficit,  or  with  neither — is  a  ques- 
tion of  economic  policy  and  of  deliberate 
decision.  It  Is  not,  as  so  many  regard  it.  a 
question  of  right  and  wrong. 

Mr.  Lippmann  also  points  out : 

It  used  to  be  a  heresy  to  ask  whether  a 
budget  should  or  should  not  be  balanced 
with  a  surplus  or  a  deficit.  In  this  genera- 
tion to  aslc  the  question  has  become  the  new 
orthodoxy. 

Its  central  theme  Is  that  in  the  business 
cycles  of  recession  and  recovery,  the  budget 
can  be  and  should  be  used  to  make  the  down- 
swing short  and  shallow  and  the  recoveries 
long  and  noninflationary. 

Madam  President,  I  think  Walter 
Lippmann  has  touched,  as  he  so  often 
does,  on  an  extremely  important  point; 
but  I  believe  that  for  Congress  just  to  ac- 
cept this  "new  orthodoxy"  would  be  a 
very  serious  error.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  consider  this  orthodoxy  and  will  de- 
bate it  in  great  detail  in  the  coming 
weeks.  I  feel  strongly  that  it  overstates 
the  effects  of  fiscal  policy  in  lessening 
unemployment,  and  that  we  get  into  a 


dangerous  area  when  we  regard  deficits 
as  good  In  themselves.  I  think  there  Is 
a  great  deal  of  merit  in  this  decision,  but 
I  believe  it  has  not  been  considered  with 
the  mature  and  thorough  examination 
It  merits.  I  think  it  must  receive  that 
consideration  in  the  future. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  article  written 
by  Walter  Lippmann  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WPS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Budget 
I  By  Walter  Lippmann) 
Washington. — The  1963  budget,  which 
President  Kennedy  has  Just  delivered  to  Con- 
gress, is  likely  to  be  remembered  as  a  con- 
siderable landmark.  That  Is  not  because  of 
its  size  which,  in  spite  of  our  special  respon- 
sibilities for  defense,  as  compared  with  the 
other  budgets  of  tlie  Western  World,  is  about 
normal  in  relation  to  our  population  and 
wealth.  This  1963  budget  is  noteworthy  be- 
cause for  the  first  time  in  our  history  It 
states  that  balancing  of  the  budget — whether 
with  a  surplus,  a  deficit,  or  with  neither — 
is  a  question  of  economic  p>olicy  and  of  delib- 
erate decision.  It  is  not,  as  so  many  regard 
it,  a  question  of  riglit  and  wrong. 

It  happens  that  the  estimates  for  1963 
.show  a  trifling  surplus  In  what  Is  known  as 
the  administrative  budget.  But  what  is 
much  more  significant  Is  the  President's 
statement  that  "under  present  economic  cir- 
ctimstances  a  moderate  surplus  is  the  best 
national  policy."  It  follows  that  if  present 
circumstances  were  different.  If  there  were 
not  a  recovery  from  the  1960-61  recession,  a 
moderate  surplus  would  not  be  the  best  na- 
tional policy.  On  the  contrary,  the  best  na- 
tional policy  would  be,  as  It  has  been  in  the 
past  year,  to  choose  to  have  a  deficit  suffi- 
ciently large  to  overcome  the  recession. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  economic  phi- 
losophy of  the  budget  Is  unfamiliar  to  many 
and  that  they  look  on  it  as  dangerous  and 
wicked.  But  the  fact  is  that  while  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy is  the  first  President  to  make  It  tiie 
avowed  official  American  fiscal  policy,  it  ha* 
been  the  unavowed  working  philosophy  of 
every  administration,  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican, since  the  great  depression  some 
30  years  ago.  It  used  to  be  a  heresy  to  ask 
whether  a  budget  should  or  should  not  be 
balanced  with  a  stirplus  or  a  deficit.  In  this 
generation  to  ask  the  question  has  becomc- 
the  new  orthodoxy. 

Its  central  theme  is  that  In  the  bu.siness 
cycles  of  reces.sion  and  recovery,  the  budget 
can  be  and  should  be  used  to  make  the 
downswing  short  and  shallow  and  the  re- 
coveries long  and   noninflationary. 

How  this  works  is  not  made  altogether 
clear  by  the  budget  we  are  all  talking  about, 
the  budget  which  is  called  by  the  experts  the 
administrative  budget.  There  are  two  main 
reasons  why  this  kind  of  budget  does  not  tell 
the  real  story.  For  one  thing.  It  states  the 
receipts  from  taxes  when  they  are  collected 
and  not  when  they  are  incurred.  Yet  corpo- 
rations and  larger  taxpayers  are  saving  for 
taxes  and,  therefore,  withholding  money 
from  the  economy  during  the  whole  fiscal 
year.  And  second,  the  administrative  budget 
excludes  the  trust  fund  transactions  because 
they  do  not  require  appropriations  from 
CJongress.  Yet  these  transactions  for  high- 
way grants-in-aid,  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  for  social  security  payments, 
amount  to  almost  $25  billion  a  year. 

There  are  in  use  two  other  budgets — the 
consolidated  cash  budget  and  the  national 
income  budget.  It  is  this  latter  budget 
which  throws  the  most  light  on  the  Influence 
of  the  Government's  fiscal  policy  on  the  con- 
dition of  business. 
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What  dcjcs  the  na'lonal  Inoome  accounts 
budget  show?  It  shows  that  for  the  year 
endlnij  JuJy  1.  1960.  the  Federal  Oovernment 
I  )<)Jt  from  the  public  a  little  over  $94  blllUm. 
;ind  paid  out  let  the  public  ab<^)Ut  192  blll'.Dn. 
For  the  year  we  are  now  in,  whlrh  ends  In 
July  r.>62  the  Ciovernment  Is  Pfi'lnuted  to  b« 
t.ikii.t;  a*ay  $105.6  blKlon  ai.d  paylni;  out 
$106  1  billion  Fur  the  ftscal  >ear  li*C3 
I  which  begins  on  July  1,  1^62  i  .  cstlniatos  are 
tiiat  the  C'lovernmen'.  will  Uike  In  $116  b:l- 
li'i.-i  ar.d  pay  nut  ab<'iit  $'12  bl'.M  .:i 

These  are  the  sisjnilic.mt  ftpiirfs  aN  m'  •Mr- 
b'idset  and  what  they  shnw  Is  th.u  the 
present  fLical  policy  Is  not  Inflationary,  in 
;.i<-t,  it  IS  milU.y  dill  I'.^'nary. 

The  budget  Is  being  severely  criticized  by 
suh  n.ec:;  as  .Sf:i  itor  Harry  Fi.oon  Byrd. 
Deni  )crat.  uf  Vlrtt'.nia.  :ind  Sen:it->r  Kennfth 
B  Kkatinc  Republic. II!  of  New  York  They 
are  predictliii?  that  tl.e  bvidgec  will  ni;t.  as 
the  President  predicts,  bo  baldiiced.  and  that 
there  will  be  a  deficit  which  may  run  as 
I'rve  as  >5  billion.  Thfy  may  be  riKh*  B'lt 
If  they  are  rl-.'ht.  they  will  be  rlchf  primarily 
because  t.ic  President  Is  ovc  re.stlmulini^  the 
strength  of  the  presetit  business  rr;<iverv 
li  he  i.s  doin::;  that,  then  the  decl.-.lon  to  bal- 
ance the  budstPt  wll.  have  comf  t<>*i  %<«'n 

He  wli:  hAve  made  the  s:\mp  Kitid  of  mls- 
t.ilctf  that  f  Nrnipr  Presldfiit  Dw.ght  D  El.scn- 
I'.owcr  made  la  1D59  when  he  imposed  de.la- 
tl'inary  measures  on  the  ecunimv  which  was 
reco\erin^,  but  had  not  reco'.  ?rfd  fxilly  from 
the  rf^ession  of  1957  56  Mr  El.senhowers 
mlstiiJce  deepened  the  recess !«n 

I  am  nit  Intending  t.)  susiecst  'hat  the 
I^esident  h,is  made  this  mlstak''  There  Is 
Impressive  expert  supfKjrt  f  <t  hts  defistiin 
But  ::  Is  re.issurlng  to  read  In  the  budget 
rnessaije  that  he  Is  aware  that  he  m.^y  have 
made  a  tcxi  optimistic  predictlin  and  is  pre- 
pared   to  take  mefvstires   accirdlngly 


AinHORIZATTON  FX^R  PRKSiniNCr 
OFFICER  TO  SIGN  KNIiOLL^ID 
COPY  OF  HOUSE  BILL  8847 

Mr  MANSFTPXn  Madam  Pr'Xsldent, 
I  ask  unanimous  cnn-tnt  that  the  Pre- 
5idin?  Officer  be  authort/od  to  si^n.  dur- 
ing' the  adjournment  follow*  ing  today's 
session,  the  enrolled  House  bill  8847.  as 
pa.ssf'd  today  by  the  Senate 

1  he  PRKSIDINO  OFtlCKR  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  nrdrr^d 


GRP'.^T  BASIN  NATIONAL  PARK, 
NflVADA 

Mr  MANSPTKLD  Madam  P:-s:Jont. 
I  move  th.^t  the  Senate  proce^xl  to  the 
considciatinn  of  calendar  966,  Senate 
bill  1760.  to  establi.sh  the  Great  Basin 
National  Park,  i:i  N./vada.  in  order  that 
the  bill  be  made  the  p^  lulmt.:  business. 

llie  motion  was  .i!.,:o<.d  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  cc^tL^idt  r  tju-  bill 
'  S.  1760i  U)  establish  ihc  tiicat  Ba-m 
National  Pa  k  in  N^nnda,  a:.d  for  otiior 
l>urp'>sr.,<5  uhich  hai  bcrn  reportrd  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  with  amrndment-^.  on  paj,e  2.  at 
the  bi'^'innuiM  of  line  17,  to  .-.tiike  out  -'S 
miles  over  urisurveyeU  land  to  a  point 
whic.'i  is  due  east  of  the  no'-thea.'^L  corner 
of  section  1.  town.sh.ip  12  north,  rarisje  67 
cast: 

"Thence  due  we.-t  1  mile  to  a  point, 
thence  due  north  approximately  2  miles 
to  a  point  which  is  due  raot  of  the  oa.st- 
erly  common  corn"r  of  sections  24  and 
25.  tuwn..hip  13  north,  ran-e  67  east, 
thence  due  west  l'^  miles  to  a  point;  ' 
and  Insert  ••7  miles  over  unsui  veyed  land 


to  a  point  which  is  due  east  of  the  nort.li- 
cast  corner  of  sectu  n  25.  towns!;. p  13 
north  raiiKC  67  east;  tlunce  du"  west 
2' J  mi'.es  to  a  point;  ;  on  pa^'e  4.  line 
2  after  the  word  ■approximatt  ly".  to 
strike   oiil      three-qu.i:  ter^      anci    inseit 

one-hall";  in  line  4.  alter  the  word  "of", 
uherc  it  appears  the  first  t.me.  to  strike 
out  the  south  half  of";  at  the  beninnint; 
of  line  6,  t-<j  strike  out  "south  one-six- 
ttcnth  latitudinal'  and  iivscrt  east-west 
quarter";  in  line  7,  after  the  word  "the", 
where  it  appears  the  fhst  time,  to  strike 
out  'northeast  corner  of  the  south  half 
of  the  southeast  quartt  r  '  and  insert 
■  ea*^!  quart.-r  corner  ";  m  line  9.  after  the 
woi  d     "approximately',     to    strike     out 

cne-qiiart(  r"  and  insert  one-half";  on 
pa;:'^  6.  at  the  b'.\mnnin?;  of  line  11.  to 
.'-tr  ke  out  "124.500 "  and  insert  123.360  . 
(  n  pare  8.  after  line  5,  to  strike  out 

<!'•  7  VMifre  .iny  Federal  lands  included 
wtthin  the  CJrcat  Eosln  National  P.trk  wer<9 
l''g;.lly  occupied  or  utilized  on  the  date  of 
.ipprov.U  of  this  Act  for  grazing  purpo.ci 
pursuant  to  a  lease,  permit,  or  license.  Is- 
sued or  authorized  by  any  department,  es- 
t.vb'l.^hmeut,  or  agency  of  the  United  State"*, 
the  perv^n  so  o<cupylng  or  utilizing  such 
1  mds.  ai.d  'he  hrlrs.  suecsiors,  r,t  a.sslgns 
f  .'iuch  person,  shall  upon  determUiAtlon  v\ 
such  Ie»£e.  permit,  or  license,  be  entitled  to 
have  the  privilege  so  posapssed  or  cnjoye*! 
by  him  renewed  from  time  to  time,  subject 
to  s'uh  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
t.iry  of  the  Interior  sh.ill  prc.-crlhe.  fir  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years  from  tlie  date 
of  npprov  il  of  t^is  Act.  and  thereafter  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  such  porsjin  and  the  life- 
time of  his  heirs,  gis^essors.  or  tts.«-ig'.is.  but 
only  if  thoy  were  members  of  his  immediate 
f-irnily  "a  such  date,  us  dctri  mined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Prundrd.  Th.it 
grazing  privileges  appurten.int  to  prlv.itply 
owned  l.'\nd8  located  wUhln  the  Cirr-it  R:u;ln 
National  Park  estahlKhed  by  this  Art  sh.-ill 
Hot  tv»  withdrawn  viutM  title  to  lands  to 
which  sujh  prn  lieges  are  appurtenant  .shall 
have  vested  In  the  United  .st.ites.  excpt  for 
failure  t  >  comply  with  tiic  regulations  ap- 
plicable thereto  after  reasonable  notice  of 
default.  Nothing  -ontalned  In  this  Art  shall 
be  construed  as  r-rei'lng  any  vested  right 
title.  Interest,  or  e;itate  in  or  to  any  Fe^jer  »1 
lands 

And  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert: 

Src.  7.  Where  any  Pc<ler  il  lands  Included 
within  the  Great  B.i«ln  National  Park  are 
legally  occupied  or  utilized  on  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act  for  grazing  purp'^jses. 
pursuant  to  a  lesiso,  permit,  or  license  kiued 
or  authorized  by  any  department,  estab- 
lishment, or  agency  of  ttie  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  permit 
liic  persona  holding  such  grazing  privileges 
oa  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act.  tlielr 
heirs,  siicceasora,  or  assigns,  to  rtfncw  tlie 
privileges  from  time  to  time  subject  to  such 
t'Tni^  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  Frnvided.  hoiceier.  That  no  such 
privilege  shall  be  extended  beyond  the  pe- 
riod ending  twenty-ftve  yo.u-a  from  Uie  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act  except  as  speclflcally 
provided  for  In  this  set  lion.  The  Score Uvry 
shall  permit  a  holder  of  the  gra;tlng  privilege 
to  renew  such  privilege  from  time  to  time 
during  the  holder's  lifetime  beyond  the 
twenty-lve-year  period,  subject  to  such 
terms  jind  condltlon.s  as  tlie  becrct-u-y  may 
prescribe,  if  ( 1 )  the  holder  U  the  person  who 
held  s  ich  privilege  on  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  Act.  or  (2)  the  holder  Is  the  heir, 
s\jcces<!or  or  assign  of  such  jH-rwin  and  was 
a  memoer  of  that  person's  Immediate  family. 
IS  determti  cd  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
•erlor,  on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act. 
N'  thing  contained  In  tl.is  .\ct  shall  be  con- 


strued as  creating  any  vested  right,  title, 
Interest,  or  e^Lite  in  ur  to  any  of  the  Fed- 
eral liindi.  T^'.e  -Secretary,  by  regulation, 
m  .y  limit  tl'.n  pn-.  lle^jes  enjoyed  under  th:.^ 
Art  to  the  e\te:ir  that  thev  are  appurtenant 
to  the  private  lands  (»wiu»d  by  the  persons 
who  held  such  priMle^cs  on  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  tlus  Act.  and  may  adjust  such 
pri'.  lieges  to  prcJtr'.e  the  parlt  land  und  re- 
Mjurces  fr<jm  desirucllon  or  uaneceiis-iry  in- 
Jury.  Or.izlng  privUc.s'cs  aj)purtrnant  t  >  pri- 
vately owned  lands  located  within  the  flrent 
n\sln  National  P. irk  cstnliUshed  by  this  Ai-i 
shall  not  be  wlthdi.i*n  utuU  title  to  la';ds 
to  which  su'-h  prlMlejtes  are  ;ippurteaui.t 
thall  htive  vistcxl  in  t!ie  Unit<d  Htate.-i.  ex- 
cept fur  f.oiure  to  c..i:nply  wuh  the  re»i;;i;.i- 
llona  applicable  tl.eieto  and  after  re.ijjui.- 
able  notice  of  any  default. 

On  page  10,  afte-  line  16.  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  foilnw.s; 

Set  8  There  are  hereby  eliminated  from 
the  Hu;ntx  Idt  Natli  r\al  Korest  all  those  lands 
comprising  ilie  onuke  Dl.  itlon  of  tile  forest 
which  He  In. 

N.'.V  \l)A 
M     '   Nr    CIAUI.O    MERIDIAN 

Townships  10.  11.  13.  13.  and  14  north. 
r;o  ^v  &8  ciist, 

Townships  10.  II.  1.',  13.  and  14  ni^rth. 
r.it.ge  60  e^ist.  and 

TnwnJhips  IP.  i;  ]2  at-.d  13  i.  )rth  rang-' 
70  east. 

And.  on  page  11,  Ime  2.  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "8"  to  "9 ';  so  as 
to  make  tiie  bill  read; 

He  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hox^.fc  of 
i:>-p',  ieutatncs  uf  the  i'ntled  States  of 
Ar-iiTwa  ti  Coriff'-esi  a'i.ifmblcd.  That  In  order 
to  preserve  f.  .r  the  benefit  and  Insplratl.  n  of 
the  people  a  rrpresenUitlve  segment  of  the 
great  basin  p'>?.'.e?F!r;g  out.stnndlng  ecological 
resources  and  Blgnlficatit  gt>»-iloglcal  and 
.scer.lc  values  there  Is  hereby  established 
the  Cireat  B;uln  National  Park  In  the  State 
cf  Ne.ada  wl.ich  subject  U)  Talld  existing 
i"g'»\.  boall  con.'lbt  ol  land.i  and  Interest 
In  l.OiJs  within  the  foUualng  detcnbed 
b<iundary : 

Commencing  at  t!ie  quarter  scrMon  c  -rneT 
of  sections  17  and  20.  Uiwnchlp  11  north. 
r<\r.ge  70  ea.>it.  Mount  Diablo  meridian. 
.Ne\ada.  thc:ice  west  P,  miles  along  the 
■-uth  l>)un(larie«  of  sections  17  and  18  to 
the  westi-rly  c»^mu..in  corner  of  sections  18 
aj.d  1».  tl.e:..  e  due  west  8  miles  over  unsur- 
ve>ed  land  t^.  a  i-  int.  thence  due  north  over 
uns'irve.  ed  Ia;;d  to  a  iv.lnt  which  Is  due  east 
of  the  ea.sterly  comni  'n  corner  nf  sectli  r.s  5 
and   8,   township   11   north,  range  68  east; 

Thet;ce  westerly  over  unaurveyed  land  t  i 
said  easterly  c  jmmi  n  corner  of  sectloi.i  5 
and  ti.  Uience  north  nl mg  the  eait  bou:;dary 
oi  sect.un  6  to  the  :.  ir',l.e..i.t  orner  of  Bald 
section,  thence  due  north  :ipproXimately  one 
mile  over  unsurveyed  land  t.i  ,•!  point  which 
Is  due  enst  rf  the  r.oterly  c  .Tmon  corner 
of  sections  25  and  3«,  town.ship  12  north, 
range  67  east,  thence  due  eiwt  one  mile  over 
unsurveyed  land  to  a  point,  thenre  due  north 
a;)proxiniateiy  ^  mlUa  o\cr  unsurvcyed  land 
to  a  point  which  Is  due  cast  of  the  n<jrthei\£i 
corner  of  section  26,  towuhip  n  north. 
range  67  ea:t;  thence  due  wctl  2'j  miles  to 
a  p<^!nt:  thence  due  north  approximately  1 
miles  over  unstjrvf yrd  land  to  the  quarter 
section  rnrnT  on  the  south  boundary  of 
stTtlr>n  6.  t'  wn.ship  13  n.irth.  ranj^e  68  e  ..'^t. 
thence  2  inl»es  north  through  the  center  of 
section  6.  township  13  nor'h.  range  68  east. 
and  section  31,  township  U  nortli.  range  f8 
ea*t,  to  the  quarter  section  corner  common 
to  ^ectIon8  30  aT;d  31. 

Thence  east  1.,,  miles  along  the  south 
boundaries  of  sections  30  and  29  to  the  com- 
mon corner  of  sect  :on.s  28,  29.  32.  and  33; 
thence  north  'J  triiles  along  the  east  bound- 
aries uf  sections  2J  and  20   to  the  common 
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c->rner  of  sections  16,  17,  20,  nnd  21;  thence 
cast  1  mile  along  the  south  boundary  cf 
section  16  to  the  common  corner  of  sections 
15.  16.  21.  and  22;  thence  north  1  mile  along 
the  east  boundary  of  section  16  to  the  com- 
mon corner  of  sections  9,  10.  15.  and  16; 
thence  east  3  miles  aloi;g  the  south  bound- 
aries of  sections  10.  11,  and  Id  to  the  easterly 
common  cirner  of  wctirn.s  12  nr.d  13  on  the 
e.ist   bound.try   of   t 'wr.f  hip    14  north,  range 

68  ciist; 

Thence  north  upproxlmnte'.y  three-quar- 
ters (f  a  mile  along  the  west  b  undary  of 
town.' hip  14  north,  range  69  enst,  to  the 
westerly  common  c  rncr  of  scctli-'ns  7  nnd 
18,  said  t<  wnship  nnd  range;  thence  east  ap- 
pr.'Ximately  cne-half  mile  alons  the  north 
b<Mr.idary  cf  said  yecMon  IB  to  the  n  >rth 
qiiRrter  corner  of  said  section  18,  thence 
south  approximately  one-hn'.f  mile  along  the 
north  si  uth  quarter  line  of  said  section  18 
to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  snld  section  18: 

Tlience  east  approximately  one-half  mile 
alofig  the  east-w-  t  q-iarter  I'.ne  of  said  rec- 
tJon  !8  tc  the  ei^t  qiiart^r  corner  of  snld  sec- 
tion 18:  thet.ce  «'Hith  appr  x:mptely  one- 
half  mile  al'ng  the  etut  boundary  of  said 
section  18  to  the  ^^utherly  common  corner 
of  snld  section  18  and  section  17-  thence  east 
approxlma'ely  tme-half  mile  along  t^.e  north 
boundnry  of  section  20  to  the  north  quarter 
cor'ier  of  ssid  sectU  n  20' 

Then'-e  r-'^tith  nppn  x'mately  one  mile 
along  the  north-south  quarter  line  fif  said 
section  20  to  the  n^tth  quarter  corner  of  sec- 
tloti  29  thence  e^.-^t  a;>;>rox.matelv  one-half 
mile  to  the  northen.st  corner  of  said  section 
29;  thence  north  apjirCNtmately  4  89  chains 
alorr  the  west  boundary  of  section  28  tci  the 
ncr'hwest  corner  of  said  section  28;  thence 
e»»t  ,Tr>pr  'Xtrrp.tely  one  mile  nlonp  the  north 
tx>undnrv  of  R«:d  (»ectl'  n  28  to  the  n  rtheast 
CTirner  of  s«iirt  "ectli  n  28; 

Thence  «"r,th  alon?  the  nst  bound.'.rles  of 
aectlnns  28  and  33.  t'  wnship  14  north,  rnrge 

69  east  and  of  what  probably  will  he  when 
surseyed  ""ectlon  4  t^^wnshlp  13  north  range 
69  east,  to  the  east  quarter  corner  of  said 
8ertl'->n  4;  thence  e  ist  appn-ixlm.itely  two 
miles  along  the  e;v~t-wpst  qunrter  lines  of 
sections  3  and  2  to  the  east  quarter  corner  of 
said  section  2.  the;ice  sovith  approximately 
one-half  mile  along  the  enst  tKHindary  of  sec- 
tion 2  to  the  con-.inon  rv-rner  of  sections  1.  2. 
11    Tnd  12 

Thenre  ea»»  pn;  r-^x  matoly  two  miles 
along  tlie  north  l>ntr.darie»  of  said  section 
J2,  towfishlp  13  north,  ranee  69  east,  and 
section  7  township  13  north  r.oige  70  east. 
to  the  e'.mmon  o  rtier  tf  sections  5.  6.  7,  and 
8;  thence  south  5  miles  along  the  west 
b<jund  .r;cs  of  secUons  8.  17.  20.  29.  and  32. 
to  tlic  .ci '.jtl.erly  r  n-.ni  n  cornc-  if  se<'t;ons 
31  and  33.  towii.^hlp  13  north,  range  70  cast; 
thence  east  1  mile  along  the  south  bound- 
ary of  section  rtJ  t  >  the  iiortlierly  conimon 
Corner  of  sections  4  and  5  township  12  north. 
range  70  eitft; 

Tlience  .-outh  1  mile  along  the  west  bound- 
ary of  section  4.  to  the  common  corner  of 
sections  4.  3,  8.  and  9.  thince  ea&t  1  mile 
along  the  south  Ijeaindary  of  section  4.  to 
the  common  ccrner  of  sections  3,  4.  9  and 
10:  thence  po\ith  5  miles  nloi'.g  the  west 
b<nit-id'\rles  of  sections  10.  15.  22.  27,  nnd  34. 
to  the  conimon  corner  of  sections  3  and  4, 
township  11  north,  range  70  east,  and  sec- 
tions 33  and  34.  ti  wnship  12  north,  range 
70  east,  thence  west  1  mile  al^ng  the  north 
boundary  of  section  4.  to  the  common  cor- 
ner of  sections  4  nnd  6,  township  11  north, 
n»Pge  70  east,  ar.d  sections  32  and  33,  town- 
ship 12  n  'rth.  ranee  70  enit; 

Thence  south  1  mile  along  the  west  boun.i- 
ary  of  seciiou  4.  township  11  north,  range 
70  ea.'t.  to  the  con^nt.n  corner  of  sections 
4,  5.  8.  nnd  9;  thence  west  o:^e-half  mile 
•long  the  north  boundary  of  section  8.  to 
the  q\iarter  section  corner  common  to  sec- 
t.jhs  5  and  8.  thence  South  2  miles  through 
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the  center  of  sections  8  and  17  to  the  quarter 
section  corner  common  to  sections  17  and 
20.  township  11  north,  range  70  etist.  the 
point  of  beginning,  containing  about  123.360 
acres. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with- 
in the  boundaries  cf  the  Great  Basin  Na- 
tional Park,  as  described  above,  is  auth3rl;:ed 
to  procure  by  purchase,  by  donation,  with 
donated  funds,  or  by  such  means  as  he  may 
deem  to  be  In  the  pitbllc  ii^tcrcst,  lands  and 
interests  In  lands.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized further  to  convey  Federally  owned  lands 
;  nd  Interests  in  Innds  within  the  p^.rli  in 
exchange  for  non-Fcdcral  lands  and  interests 
In  lands  of  app.-osimately  equal  value  with- 
in tl:e  park  1.'.  in  hl.<;  jutljimcnt.  such  ex- 
change is  in  the  public  interest.  Federal 
lands  lying  wi;hln  the  iKDUt^.daries  of  the 
Great  Ba^ln  Nati.^nal  Park.  a3  established 
inirs\iai;t  to  this  Act.  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  admini.-trail.c  Juri.-diciion  of  the 
Sccrctarj-  of  the  Interior  for  preservation 
and  admlnlitratlrn  as  a  part  cf  such   park. 

iJ-EC.  3.  The  Lehman  Caves  National  Monu- 
me;it.  established  on  January  24,  1922,  by 
proclamation  of  the  President  pursuant  to 
authority  contalnel  In  the  Act  of  June  8, 
1906  (34  Stat.  225).  is  hereby  abolished. 
Lands  and  interests  In  lands  heretofore  com- 
prising such  monument  shall,  from  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act.  be  a  part  of  the 
Great  B.asln  National  Park. 

Sec.  4.  The  Great  B.^sin  National  Park 
shall  t>e  administered  pur-iiant  to  the  Act 
of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  5351.  entitled 
■'An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service, 
and   for  other   purpose^",   .'s  amended. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  contiiined  herein  shall  af- 
fect any  valid  exuting  claim,  location,  or 
entry  under  the  land  laws  cf  the  United 
States  cr  Uie  right  of  any  such  claimant, 
locator,  or  entryman  to  the  full  use  and  en- 
Jovinent  of  his  Innds. 

Pec  6.  Within  the  Great  Basin  National 
Park,  nil  mineral  deposits  of  the  classes  and 
kinds  now  subject  to  location,  entry,  and 
patent  under  the  mining  lawrs  of  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  the  land  containing 
them,  and  minerals  subject  to  leafing  under 
the  mineral  leasing  laws  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  subject  to  exploration  and  dl.=posal 
under  such  laws,  with  right  of  occupation 
and  vise  of  bo  much  of  the  sxirface  of  the 
land  as  may  be  required  for  all  purposes 
reasonably  incident  to  the  mining  or  re- 
moval of  the  minerals:  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe  such 
general  regulations  for  the  control  of  these 
activities  as  he  deems  necessary  to  preserve 
the  scenic,  scientific,  and  recreation  values 
of  the  area.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Julv  31.  1947  (61  Stat.  681).  ns  amended, 
shall  have  no  appllc.-itlon  w.thln  the  Great 
B.asin  National  Park. 

Sec.  7.  Where  any  Federnl  lands  Included 
within  the  Great  B;isln  National  Park  are 
legally  occupied  or  titillzed  on  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act  for  gracing  purposes, 
pursuant  to  a  lease,  permit,  or  license  Issued 
or  authorized  by  any  department,  establish- 
ment, or  agency  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  permit  the 
persons  holding  such  grazing  privllepes  on 
the  d.-.te  cf  approval  of  this  Act.  their  heirs, 
successors,  or  assigns,  to  renew  the  privileges 
from  time  to  time  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secrc^nry  may  prescribe: 
Proiidifd.  ^otfcrcr.  That  no  such  privilege 
shall  be  extended  beyond  the  period  ending 
twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  Act  except  as  specifically  provided 
for  In  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  per- 
mit a  holder  of  the  grazing  privilege  to  renew 
such  privilege  from  time  to  time  during 
the  holder's  lifetime  beyond  the  twenty-five- 
year  period,  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  if  (1) 
the  holder  is  the  person  who  held  such 
privilege  on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act, 
or    (2)    the  holder  U  the  heir,  successor,  or 


assign  of  rucb  p>e:'son  and  was  a  ciember  of 
that  person's  immediate  family,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  tiie 
date  of  approval  of  this  Act.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  creat- 
ing any  vested  right,  title,  interest,  or  estate 
in  or  to  any  of  the  Federal  lands.  The 
Secretary,  by  regulation,  may  lanit  the 
privileges  enjoyed  under  this  Act  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  appurtenant  to  the 
private  lands  owned  by  the  persons  who  held 
such  privileges  oa  il.e  date  of  approval  of 
this  Act.  and  may  adjust  such  privileges  to 
preserve  the  p.ark  land  and  resources  from 
des*:r\ict:on  cr  unr.ecf*^ary  Injury.  Grazing 
pr'' 'leges  appurtenant  to  privately  owned 
lands  located  within  tiie  Great  Basin  Na- 
tional Park  establlslied  by  this  Act  shall  not 
be  w:ihdrawn  until  title  to  lands  to  which 
such  privileges  are  appurtenant  shall  have 
vested  in  the  United  States,  except  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  regulations  applicable 
thereto  and  after  reasonable  notice  of  any 
default. 

Sec  8  Tliere  are  hereby  eliminated  from 
the  Humboldt  National  Forest  all  those  lands 
comprising  the  Snake  Divisioii  of  the  forest 
which  lie  in: 

Nevada 

morxt  dublo  mebidian 

To-Ax.ships  10.  11,  12.  13,  and  14  north, 
range  68  east; 

Townships  10.  11,  12,  13,  and  14  north, 
C9  east;  and 

Townships  10,  11,  12,  and  13  north,  range 
70  east. 

Sec  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  on 
previous  occasions  I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
not  honored  in  the  way  I  believe  he 
."^hould.  and  as  is  wise  for  him  and  for 
the  country,  his  campaign  promises  with 
respect  to  civil  rights  legrislation.  There- 
fore, there  is  something  a  little  sardonic 
about  an  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Sunday,  January  21. 
which  includes  a  dispatch  from  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  to  the  effect  that  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State — Carl  T.  Rowan, 
a  Negro — was  refused  service  and  was 
asked  to  leave  a  restaurant  at  the 
Memphi.s  Municipal  Airport;  and  follow- 
ing that  dispatch  there  is  a  dispatch 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  which  states: 

I*  was  the  second  time  In  2  days  that  a 
top  Negro  official  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tr:ition  had  been  Involved  in  a  discrimina- 
tion controversy.  George  L.  P.  Weaver,  As- 
slslr.nt  Secretary  of  Labor,  said  yesterday 
that  he  had  been  denied  a  room  at  the 
Shamrock-Hilton  Hotel  In  Houston  because 
of  d,^criminatlon. 

Madam  President,  I  call  attention  to 
these  embarrassments  to  our  country 
because  they  illustrate  what  I  have  been 
arguing  constantly;  namely,  that  the  job 
which  needs  to  be  done,  in  terms  of  the 
segregation  and  the  discrimination  pic- 
tuie  which  unfortunately  still  obtains  in 
this  very  important  part  of  our  country, 
the  South,  cannot  be  done  unless  Con- 
gress is  brought  into  the  effort,  and  that 
there  simply  will  not  be  acceptance  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  determined  to  get 
on  top  of  this  problem  in  an  effective 
way  imless  Congress  does  its  part.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  here  we  find 
that  two  distingruished  ofBciaJs  of  tlie 
Government — and.  Madam  President,  I 
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stress  the  point  that  one  of  the  proudest 
claims  of  President  Kennedy's  admin- 
istration, for  which  I  pay  it  all  honor  and 
respect,  is  that  Negroes  have  been  ap- 
;x)inted  to  high  Federal  offices — have 
themselves  been  submitted  to  embar- 
rassment, because  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  areas,  such  as  Houston  and 
Memphis,  where  people  still  do  not  b*'- 
lieve  we  mean  it. 

I  deeply  believe  that  if  the  Prf.sidenl 
went  forward  with  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  in  respect  to  civil  riKht.s 
legislation,  as  did  President  Eusenhowt-r. 
we  would  have  a  much  better  oppor- 
tunity to  come  abreast  of  this  problem 

In  the  days  ahead  I  shall  press  for 
action  on  this  matter,  as  I  promi.sed  to 
do  at  the  time  when  the  session  was 
concluded  last  September,  by  offering, 
f^rst.  a  literacy  amendment — as  I  prom- 
ised— to  a  bill  which  I  believe  will  be 
before  the  Senate  very  shortly :  and  I 
shall  do  my  part  in  having  the  Congress 
take  action — which  I  consider  e.s.sential — 
in  regard  to  this  very  vital  is.sue. 


THE  NEW   HAVEN   RAILRO.AI) 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President  I 
Invite  attention  to  an  editorial  in  thf 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  Thursday. 
January  18.  1962,  on  the  New  York.  New 
Haven  it  Hartford  Railroad,  which  is 
important  in  New  York,  as  it  is  in  other 
States.  The  editorial  points  out  th*- 
urgent  need  for  Federal  Guverimuru 
participation  in  an  effort  to  do  .some- 
thing about  the  grave  con.sequ-nces 
which  face  the  commuter  roads 

Madam  President,  it  seems  to  me  if 
there  is  to  l)e  a  hope  of  enabling  these 
railroads  to  carry  through  in  this  very 
grave  transitional  period  for  them,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  our  Government 
as  the  Herald  Tribune  editorial  says,  to 
be  quicker  to  appreciate  the  handicaps 
of  high  taxation,  overregulation.  and 
consistent  favoring  of  the  railroad.s 
competitors,  from  which  the  New  Haven 
is  suffering   .so  very   seriously 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  beintc  no  objection,  th.e  cditonal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Relord, 
as  follo\vs 

A   Bi»ND-.\iD   I.-<N  r  Big  E.Nofc.H  —  V  S     Rkscuf: 
Needed    run    the    New    H.^v^N 

What  hiipppns  next  with  the  New  Hi-.en 
Rallruad  • 

Well.  Hrmrclint?  to  the  banlcrupti'v  iriis- 
tces'  proijiiosi.s.  the  mad  wUl  ^)e>{ln  finding 
up  thi.s  suninier  unless  new  forrn.s  of  as- 
si.s',<ini'e    develnp    fruni    sornewtiere 

Cawh  l.s  ruinilni<  (jut  fast  New  b.  .rrow- 
ings  seem  unfeasible  Out^D  e.xceeU.s  in- 
come     All  uf  It  sounds  bad 

At  Tiiesday  »  four-State  huddle  thrre  w.ui 
some  talk,  of  merger  as  a  long-ran^^e  s-'Iu- 
tlon  but  none  of  the  participating  CJuv- 
ernora  (or  Mayor  Wa«ner  either  i  seemed 
to  know  (if  anybody  wantlni?  to  mertce  And 
rui  for  incrcitsed  State  aid.  nobody  wa.s  bid- 
dln«  Just  vet  In  fact,  Clovernor  Ho<ke- 
f filer  Kimmented  that  the  States  hid  al- 
ready helped  consider.ibly.  but  that  tlii.i 
was     only  a  b.md-ald  " 

So  the  net  re.sult  l.s  that  everything  tried 
so  far  —  new  management.  State  and  local 
conceKslon.s  bankruptcy  trusteesh!}>-  has 
proved  inadequa'e  [f  the  natural  ...urse 
la    allowed    to    run     the    New    Haven    would 


.seem  to  be  headf'd  straight  for  liiiuulati' in 
and   demise 

But  la  thi.s  linal  emergency  there  Is  still 
a  gre.it  deal  if  hipe  Certainly  the  rail- 
T' i.id  l.s  essei.'i.il  til  iMMimuters,  cities,  ci-in- 
merce  Help  mu.st  rome  from  the  great 
reinalMiig  source  the  National  (io^ern- 
rneiit  It  shnuUl  h.ive  come  long  a>;o  In 
the  enunclatliin  nf  n.ttlonal  transportatlcn 
policy  to  make  all  railroads  strong  and  able 
to  meet   rival   methi.>ds  on  etjual   terms 

If  Government  had  been  quicker  to  ap- 
preciate the  handicaps  of  high  taxation, 
(iverregtiiatlon  and  consistent  favoring  of 
the  railroads'  competitors,  the  New  Haven 
for  one  wouldn  t  be  cryliig  tlie  mortuary 
blues  now 

But  since  the  crisis  h,us  been  so  long  and 
so  largely  of  W.ishingtfin  s  making  It  Is 
only  talr  1. 1  expect  the  cure  from  that 
source  .And  indeed  there  is  no  other  place 
left   to  l(,Kik 

Which  Is  why  President  Kennedys  SfHiii- 
to-come  message  to  Congress  on  iraiisport*!- 
tlon  Is  highly  important 


UNnT;i)  NATIONS  issrp-.s 

Mr  J.AlVITS  Madam  President  the 
spirit  of  bipartisan.ship  m  foreu-n  affairs 
should  not  preclude  critical  examination 
of  our  jMjlicit's  and  actions  at  the  United 
Nations  Clarifi.-ati'in  of  issuer  ■uch  a-- 
the  question  of  the  Contro  and  the  pro- 
posed I'N  btmd  i.ssue  will  help  to 
streniithen  the  Cnited  Nations  rather 
than  weaken  it  I  have  consistently  ad- 
vocated support  for  the  U  N  tx-causf 
I  beljf've  It  i.-v  one  of  the  strongest  forces 
available  for  the  maintenance  of  mttr- 
national  peace  ,ind  human  rit;hus  The 
spirit  of  tx'neriri.tl  .scrutiny  is  adviK-ated 
by  Roscoe  I>rummond  in  his  column  en- 
titled Three  Issues  in  Di^pul^^  New 
look  at  the  f  N    Is  Needed    ' 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Retord  his  column  which 
appeared  in  the  \Va.sh:n:;ton  Po.st  Jan- 
uary 21    1962 

There  bein«  no  obiection  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Reiord 
as  follows 

ruREK  I.sM  Fs  IN  Di-sprrr-    Nrw  I,.  ><.k  at  UN 

Is   Needed 

(By    Ro.soe    Drumm-indi 

It  18  all  to  the  good  to  have  a  congressional 
investigation  of  foreign  p.i!icv  with  sp^-ciui 
reference  to  the  Congo  and  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

U  S  foreign  poluv  will  ix-  kept  under 
searching  scrutiny  We  need  more  and  bet- 
ter debate  A  thorough  congressional  Inves- 
tigation Is  one  of  the  best  means  of  get- 
ting it 

Bipartisan  foreign  policy  should  not  mean 
adjourning  debate  over  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy  When  there  Is  wide  agreement 
between  the  two  parties  on  the  objectives 
In  foreign  .ifT  ilrs  a  recurring  reexamination 
of  methixls  and  means  Is  all  the  mi>re 
needed 

This  Is  whv  'he  hearing.'!  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
Congo,  on  the  plan  to  purchase  U  N  bonds 
and  on  our  whole  relationship  to  the  U  N 
is  healthy 

Such  an  Investigation  Is  a  good  means  of 
reshaping  policy  if  it  needs  to  be  re- 
sh,ipe<l  and  r)f  clarifying  public  opinion  on 
i.ssues  wfiich  become  confused  through  lack 
III   i|eb;ite 

There  are  three  major  Issues  now  m  dls- 
p  1  .  t  (• 

I  Has  the  U  N  exceeded  ith  mandate  in 
using  force  against  Katanga  t<i  prevent  it 
from  seceding  from  the  central  Congo 
government  ' 


The  (iriginal  U  N  resolution  was  approved 
by  all  the  big  powers  and  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  cil  the  Cleneral  Assembly  Its 
purpo.ses  were  to  avi.id  civil  war  and  intern. il 
chaos  to  prevent  the  competing  military 
intervention  by  the  United  States  and  Kus- 
si.i  which  we  want  to  avoid  and  U,  help 
the  Congo  get    ready    to  govern    itself 

Ihese  are  desirable  objectives  The  U  .N 
has  shown  iti.eif  just  as  firm  In  acting  to 
curtail  the  seces.sionist  course  of  pr(j-Com- 
munl.^t  CJl/enga  as  In  curtailing  the  anti- 
Cunimunl.st  s'-cessli  uist  Tstiombe  But  Isn  i 
the  UN  going  Um  far  In  forcing  the  pnnni- 
clal  loaders  of  the  Ci.ngo  to  accept  particular 
terms  of  fe<1erat!"n  '  I.sii't  this  an  Improp- 
er interfcreiH  e  iii  the  Internal  affairs  of  the 
country'      1    '..irk    the   .iiifwtr    is     'Yes 

2.  Should  the  United  .States  buy  a  substan- 
tial share  of  the  »-'(>0  million  of  UN  bonda 
to  keep  It  from  bankruptcy? 

The  U  N  treasury  is  nearly  empty  l.irge.\ 
because  some  nations.  Including  Russia  and 
trance  have  reiused  to  pay  their  share  of 
the  speci.il  a«,sessments  to  defray  the  mili- 
tary oper.itions  m  the  Congo  and  the  Gaza 
."•trl]'  It  ;-,  ,1  :.iir  questi.  n  whether  the 
Ijond  is.sue  is  the  l>est  way  to  retrieve  the 
U  N  s  siiivency.  but  I  would  doubt  that  the 
t;  S  Would  want  to  see  two  UN  operations, 
which  It  li-is  suppi.rt^d  from  the  beginning, 
precqiltately   f.ld   up    f'T    wrong   reas<j:i.-< 

3  Is  the  Unite<l  .Mates  resting  Its  f.  .reign 
policy  too  heavily  on  the  U  N  .  turning  to  .t 
to  accomplish  ends  the  I'  N  Ls  too  weak  ,o.il 
divided   to  accomplish  ' 

ITiis  que.stloii  will  be  r.u.scd  again  an.l 
.ig.iin  in  the  .Senate  investigation  It  aru-s 
because  the  w.iy  it  is  now  organized,  the 
U  N  permits  the  selective  use  of  national 
force  Contrary  to  the  principles  cjf  the  char- 
ter I'he  Security  Council  could  not  act 
•igalnst  the  use  of  Soviet  force  against 
H'lng.iry  but  it  did  act  against  the  British 
and  French  use  of  fi  r<  e  against  Nasser  The 
.Soviet  veto  permitted  India  t<3  use  force 
.igaln.-it   Ooa 

It  Is  pvldei.t  that  many.  If  not  most,  of  the 
utwiy  independent  African  and  Asian  na- 
tions are  dl.spo.sed  to  8upp<jrt  the  use  of 
fori-e  when  they  like  Its  purp<«es  (as  In  the 
case  of  tioa-  ,ind  opp.(8e  It  when  ust'd  by 
Western  i.-ountrles 

But  we  are  no  nmre  shackled  by  the  UN 
th.m  any  other  great  power.  The  U  N  Congo 
operation  goes  forw;'.rd  because  the  Unit*'d 
Slates  lielleves  that  on  balance  It  Is  deslr- 
.ible  not  because  we  are  forced  to  support 
It       We    could    have    brought    It   to   an   end 

A  whole  new  lixik  at  the  UN  Is  needed 
but  nothing  could  l)e  more  harmful  than  tor 
the  United  St.atf  s  to  de.s*-rt  the  U  N    In  a  luil! 


STOCK  I )  I. '-^TR I  BUTTON  TREATED  AS 
RnURN  OF  CAPITAL 

Ml    ((JOPF.R      Madam  President,  be- 
cause   there    \Mis    no   yea-and-nay    vote 
on  H  H    8847    the  so-called  Du  Pont  bill 
and  thcuforr  my  vot<'  was  not  recorded. 
I  wi.Nh  to  make  niy  po.sition  clear. 

I  voted  for  the  Douglas  amendment 
b»  ause  I  th(junht  it  would  give  equal 
titalmt  lit  to  all  uroups  of  stockholders. 
but  I  M.^h  to  iMMiit  (}ut  that  I  supjxnted 
pa.s.Mige  of  H  H  8847  iii  the  final  actii)n 
on  t!.r  bill 


AlvJt 'UR.NMKNT  TO  THURSDAY 
NI-:XT 

Mr  PR(  )XMIRK  Madam  President. 
in  ac((»rdanre  with  the  agreement  pre- 
viou.slv  ar.nnunccd  by  the  majority  lead- 
er .iiid  the  order  entered.  I  move  that 
till!  Senate  stand  adjourned  until  I2 
noon  uii  ^hul.^day  next. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock    and    10   minutes   p.m.),   In   ac- 
cordance with  the  previoua  order,  the 
Senate  adjourned  until  Thursday,  Jan- 
uuy  25,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


i;.\ecutive  nominatlcn,s  received  by  the 
Senate  January  23,  1961: 

Unittd  Nations 

Tl.c  following-named  persona  to  be  repre- 
bcnt.itlves  of  the  United  StaK^s  of  America 
to  the  16th  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
(if  the  United  Nations: 

Adlal   K    Stevenson,  of   Illinois 

F.-ancU  T.  P    Plimpton,  of  New  York. 

i  harle*  W.  Yost,  of  New  York. 

I'hiUp  U.  Klutznlck.  of  lUlnois. 

Joi;atLan   B.   Bingham.  uX  New  York. 

U.S.  DiSTBlCT  JtTDOB 

J  Robert  Elliott,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  fur  the  middle  district  of 
Georgia,    vice   T.   Hoyt  Davis,   retired. 

U.S.      ATTOfcHIT 

a: merle  L.  Christian  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
•  .  lie  US  attorney  for  the  Virgin  lalancU 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Leon  P.  Miller. 

US.     MAItSRAl,8 

Harry  D  Mansf.eld,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
Vii  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Tennee-see  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Frank  Quarlee,  dece.osed 

Daniel  T.  Donovan,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U  S  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
W,v.shington  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Darrel  O   Holmes,  term  expired. 

The  foil  owing -named  persons  to  the  poel- 
lon  indicated  for  the  term  of  4  years.  They 
Acre  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

Josej^h  1.  Plos/.aJ,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
r  .=<    marshal  for  the  district  of  Connecticut. 

Tully  Reynolds,  of  Texas,  to  be  US  mar- 
.- hal  fur  the  eastern  district  of  Texas. 

•• mmm'  I  ■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  l.sl).v^.  J.vM  .\nv  23,  ll)G2 

The   House   met   at    12   o'clock   noon. 
'Ilic  Chaplain,  Rev,  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  D  ,  offered  the  folloveing  prayer: 

Jolm  10;  10:  /  am  come  that  they 
'i:i<j)it  have  life,  and  that  they  might 
'lavc  :t  jui.rc  abundantly. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  in 
tlie  plan  and  wcjrk  of  this  day,  may  we 
be  iiispiri'd  to  give  democracy  that  larger 
exi)ansion  for  service  and  human  good 
winch  IS  inherent  m  the  very  principles 
which  It  piofes.ses  and  proclaims. 

May  our  Nation  never  be  guiity  of  sti- 
flni:;  and  stultifying  the  potential  and 
creative  abilities  of  any  segment  of  so- 
ciety but  seek  to  open  tiie  eates  of  oppor- 
tunity more  widely  to  all. 

We  pray  that  there  may  be  confidence 
and  cooperation  among  the  executive, 
the  IrgLbiative,  and  judiciary  branches  of 
our  Government  in  the  high  vocation  of 
statecraft  and  in  our  longings  and  labors 
to  I'lve  to  all  tlie  members  of  the  human 
family  Uie  blessings  of  Uie  more  abun- 
dant life. 

Hear  us  in  ClirLst's  name.     Amen. 


A  NATIONAL  LOTTERY 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  all 
the  partisan  claims  that  the  President's 
proposed  budget  of  $92.5  billion  is  a 
sound  and  constructive  budget,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  American  taxpayers 
are  an  unhappy  lot. 

Nowhere  in  ttiis  peacetime  budget — 
the  biggest  and  highest  in  the  history 
of  this  country — is  there  a  scintilla  of 
hope  offered  for  a  tax  cut  or  a  reduction 
of  our  ever-mounting  national  debt. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  indeed  a  sad  day 
for  every  American  wage  earner. 

It  should  be  apparent  by  this  time 
that,  despite  the  tremendous  prosperity 
we  enjoy,  all  hope  for  tax  relief  or  re- 
duction of  our  debt  is  gone. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  hope  is  gone  un- 
less we  have  the  Intestinal  fortitude  to 
provide  the  legislative  means  of  raising 
painless  and  voluntary  revenue  for  this 
purpose. 

For  10  years,  I  have  repeatedly  urged 
the  Congress  to  give  serious  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  a  national  lottery 
as  the  only  means  of  bringing  relief  to 
our  heavily  burdened  taxpayers.  A  na- 
tional lottery  In  the  United  States  would 
provide  $10  billion  a  year  in  additional 
income  which  can  be  used  to  reduce  our 
gigantic  debt  and  cut  our  high  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  time  that  we  give 
a  little  consideration  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
American  Taxpayer? 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesurday  was  read  and  approved- 


YEAR  OF  THE  GREAT  DEBATE  OVER 
WORLD  TRADE 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ELLSWORTH  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  told  over  and  over  again  that 
this  is  the  year  of  the  great  debate  over 
world  trade;  that  it  is  vital  for  Con- 
press  to  make  the  right  decision;  that 
every  voice  of  responsible  leadership  in 
the  Nation  ought  to  be  raised  in  respon- 
sible debate,  over  America's  position  as 
a  leader  in  world  trade. 

Listening  to  the  6  o'clock  nev.s  over 
the  radio  last  Friday  night,  I  was 
astounded  to  hear  what  purported  to  be 
a  reproduction  of  the  voice  of  our  Presi- 
dent, saying  that  if  our  exports  were  to 
rise  by  10  F>ercent,  and  our  imports 
maintain  their  present  level,  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem  would  be 
solved.  This  is.  strictly  speaking,  true, 
as  a  matter  of  theory — but  it  is  master- 
fully misleading  in  fact,  because  in  fact 
our  imports  cannot  possibly  be  held  to 
their  present  level — they  must  rise — in 
order  to  finance  an  expansion  of  exports. 

The  reason  why  the  statement  was 
made  Is  clear:   To  draw  the  listener's 


attention  away  from  the  impact  of  the 
import  problem,  so  as  to  avoid  facing 
the  tough  consequences  of  lower  tariffs, 
and  to  glamorize  the  possible  pleasant 
consequences. 

For  the  President  to  have  done  this  is. 
to  say  the  least,  counterproductive  of 
America's  chance  to  make  the  right 
decision  in  this,  our  great  debate  of 
1962. 


CALL   OP   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll    No.    4] 

Blltch  Hosmer  Rousselot 

BoylLin  Lipscomb  St.  Oeorge 

Cannon  McCulloch  St.  Oermaln 

Celler  McSween  Scott 

Chlperfield  Macdon&id  Selden 

Coad  Martin.  Ma&s.  Sbeiley 

Cooley  Mason  Sheppard 

CurtU,  Mo.  Meader  Smith.  V&. 

Davis,  Tenn.  Merrow  Tupper 

Flnnegan  MlUer,  NY.  Ullman 

Pogarty  Morrison  Van  Pelt 

Green,  Oreg.  Norrell  Wlnstead 

Harrey.  Ind.  Rhode*.  Ariz. 
HofTman.  Mich.  Rostenkow&ld 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  390 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


POSTAGE  REVISION  ACT,   1962 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7927)  to  adjust  postal 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7927.  with  Mr. 
Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

I\Ir.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  H.R. 
7927,  the  postal  rate  bill  reported  last 
year  by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  and  now  before  us,  is  com- 
pletely unacceptable  to  the  membership 
of  the  House.  It  is  a  drastically  watered- 
down  version  of  the  original  Henderson 
bill  and  was  reported  hastily  in  the 
rather  remote  hope  of  passing  at  least 
.<^ome  kind  of  rate  bill  before  the  end  of 
the  first  se.-sion.  The  large  vote  by 
which  the  House  rejected  the  closed  rule 
on  this  bill  last  September  merely  em- 
pha;,izes  the  weakness  and  inadequacy 
of  the  bill. 

That  bill  not  only  fails  by  a  wide 
mars-in  to  meet  the  need  for  adequate 
postal  financing  but — and  this  is  of  vital 
concern — if   the  serious  deficiencies  in 
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the  bill  are  not  corrected  it  will  have 
such  an  extremely  adverse  efft'Ct  on  the 
entire  national  budget  as  to  endanger 
proKres.s  in  critical  defense  and  other 
major  Government  programs. 

AccordinKiy,  at  the  proper  time  fol- 
lowing general  debate,  I  will  ofTer  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  H.R.  7927  and  s'lbslitute 
provLsions  for  fair,  reali.stic.  and  adi'- 
quate  postal  rate  adjustments  and  a  rum 
public  service  policy — in  short,  a  bill  of 
the  kind  which  mu.st  be  approved  if  wf 
are  to  meet  the  issue  of  fl>cal  responsi- 
bility and  wipe  out  the  tremendous 
postal  deficit  that  now  burdens  the  tax- 
payers. The  rate  adjustments,  when  all 
are  piaced  in  effect,  wiil  yield  StjJl  mil- 
lion added  postal  revenue  a  vear  -the 
minimum  required  for  a  balanr^'d  postal 
budget  T?ie  new  rates,  tok^eth^■r  with 
the  improved  public  service  policy  will 
provide  a  postal  rate  structure  based  on 
fair  and  reasonable  distriburion  of  post- 
age rates  and  fees  to  all  classes  of  users 
of  the  mails  covered  by  the  biil.  taking 
mto  consideration  the  value  of  the  serv- 
ices they  receive  and  the  costs  incurred 
in  the  rendering'  of  such  services 

The  additional  revenue  provided  by  my 
amendment  is  a  keystone  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  for  a  balanced  budL;et  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963  and  he  personally 
assigned  it  top  priority  amoiu'  all  new- 
revenue  measures  when  he  said  :n  his 
state  of  the  Union  me.ssat-'e 

I  am  subm'.ttlnt!  f"r  H.soal  196.1  ;i  brtiaiu-ed 
Pedrral  budgtet 

TTiLs    Is    a    Joint    re.sp<jnslbi;it v     rfquirlnif 
curigressloiirtl  cooperation  on  approprinMon.s, 
and  on  three  sources  of  income  in  par'.icular 
(  1  I    Plr.st.  an  increase  in  poht.ii  r.ite.--.  '..>  end 
the  postal  deficit 

The  Piesident  in  his  budKCt  message 
reaffirmed  the  necessity  for  the  addi- 
tional postal  revenue  provided  by  my 
amendment  in  these  words: 

In  line  with  the  congrefislona!  po'Sv  that 
the  users  of  the  postal  service  shall  pay  the 
ftill  cost  of  all  other  services,  lesfi.slarion  Is 
again  being  recommended  to  Increas*  postal 
riles   en  (Ugh   to  cover  such   costs     •    •    « 

Budget  expenditures  for  cininierce  and 
transport<l^llln  prunraniji  are  estimated  to 
decline  from  $2  9  billion  in  19*32  to  $2  i  bil- 
lion m  196.i  This  decline  retlect.s  mainly  a 
drop  of  $=i92  million  for  the  postal  service 
ba.sed  on  my  legislative  prop>o8aI  to  tncreasp 
p<istal  rates  to  a  level  that  will  cover  thf 
costs  of  postal  operations,  except  for  tho^e 
.services  prtjperly  charged  to  'he  gener.il 
taxpayer 

Mr  Chairman  that  is  the  fifth  tim*-  i:i 
the  last  8  months  that  President  Kennedy 
has  called  for  additional  revenue  to  re- 
duce the  postal  deficit  In  his  special 
mes.saKe  tu  the  Congress  on  May  25.  l^tJl 
he  said : 

Finally,  our  greatest  asset  in  this  struggle 
Ls  the  American  people-  their  wiUlng-iess  to 
p.iy  the  price  for  these  programs  •  •  •  to 
pay  higher  postal  rates 

In  a  press  conference  on  July  20.  1961. 
he  said 

I   Will   suggest,   however    while   were  on    if 
thaf    both    the   prevloiLs   administration    and 
this     admmiv^tratlon     recommended      nearly 
•840     million     of      tax     lncrea.se     in     postal 
payment. 

Tbis  IS  a  matter  which  •  •  •  I  m  hopeful 
the   Congress   will   deal    with 


In  his  radio-TV  state  of  the  Union 
speech  addres.s  on  the  Berlin  crisis  5  days 
later  he  said: 

Tlie  lu.wiry  of  our  current  poet  office  deftclt 
must   be   ended 

During  my  entire  period  of  service  on 
the  FiKst  ortice  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee ^mce  It  was  created,  mul  before 
that  on  the  old  Post  Office  and  Post 
lloads  Committee,  more  of  my  personal 
linie  and  attention  has  been  d'-voled  to 
.stren»;theniiu'  the  financial  opei.itmns  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  than  to  any 
other  endeavor.  The  postal  deficit  has 
developed  entirely  in  the  period  since 
World  War  II  F.ACh  year  .since  1947  has 
seen  po.stal  deficits  rant;ini;  from  $200 
million  to  nearly  $900  million  and  the 
total  of  these  deficits  now  has  passed  $8 
billion  -an  astronomical  fiiiure  when  we 
consider  it  has  to  be  tlnanced  bv  the  tax- 
pavers.  rather  than  by  the  useis  of  the 
mails 

From  1900  to  1940  tl.e  Postal  K^lab- 
iishii'.ent  operated  in  the  black,  if  we  ex- 
cl'ule  the  former  airline  subsidy  and 
costs  of  mail  handled  for  other  Govern- 
ment a^enci'-s.  and  tliere  wiis  even  a 
mixlest  surplus  durini^  the  World  War 
II  years  Ifiis  favorable  balance  has 
been  sharply  reversed  in  the  last  15  years 
by  spiraling  costs  for  salaries,  transpor- 
tation, e^juipment.  and  supplies — while 
postal  rate  adjustments  have  la^;t;ed  fur 
behind 

We  Idcrd  the  same  condition  in  the 
8bth  Cuni;re.vs.  «,  hen  the  former  Post- 
master CJeneral  recommended  rate  in- 
creases well  above  those  m  my  amend- 
ment ttxiay  and  I  siKinsored  a  bill  for 
the  puip<.)se  Tile  bill  Wits  not  even  re- 
ported, and  the  deficit  problem  wa.s 
turned  over  unrivsoived  Uj  the  new  ad- 
ministration on  January  20.  1961 
Siiortly  thereafter  I  introduced  HR 
6418.  bii,se<i  on  the  official  recommenda- 
tion of  our  present  Po.stmaster  Oeneral. 
to  increasf  postal  revenues  by  $741  mil- 
lion annually  and  eliminate  the  po;.l.al 
deficit 

The  amendment  I  offer  tod.iy  was  de- 
veloped after  careful  review  of  our  com- 
mitU'e  delioeration.s  throUr.;hout  m(jst  of 
the  first  ses.sKjn  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  White  Hou.se  and  the  Post  Office 
Depaitment  The  Pre.sident  also  iias 
consulted  me  in  this  connection  and 
stror.-iv  supports  my  amendment  The 
amendment  is  a  fair  and  rea.sonable 
compromise  which  gives  full  considera- 
tion to  the  sharply  diver'.;ent  views  on 
postal  rate.^  and  i.s  ideir.ical  m  substance 
to  HH  7927  when  it  '.«.  as  introduced  by 
my  Ci>llea-;ue  on  the  committee,  the  nen- 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  Mr  He.s- 
[itKSc.N  ,  on  June  29.  1961-  before  it  was 
watered  down  to  its  reported  form  m 
Septemb<'r  1961  The  Hender.sun  bill 
was  thorout;hly  considered  by  our  com- 
mittee in  a  ii'imb^-r  of  executive  .se.ssions 
and  failed  of  approval  by  only  one 
vote  -primarily  because  of  an  assertion 
whicli  apparently  convinced  a  number 
of  Members  that  the  other  bixiy  would 
not  lake  up  the  bill  if  it  weie  to  b*-  re- 
ported and  passed  by  the  House 

The  situation  has  underi;nne  a  marked 
chant^e-  and  a  considerable  improve- 
ment- in  that  respect  during  the  recess 
p*'riod.  and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 


Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
has  .mnounced  that  he  will  schedule 
prompt  action  on  H  R.  7927  as  soon  as  it 
pas.ses  the  House  He  has  been  fully  ad- 
vised ;us  to  the  inovisions  of  my  ameiui- 
m  nt  and  I  am  confident  agrees  with 
me  that  tht  amendment  will  receive 
overwhelmin;^    approval 

The  postal  rate  hearings  and  exeeii- 
live  .sessions  conducted  by  our  commit- 
tee la.st  year  are  the  most  comprehen- 
sive informative,  and  productive  ever 
held  on  the  complex  and  difficult  prob- 
lem of  pastal  rates.  The  hearings  be- 
u'lm  April  2.5  and  ended  June  7,  and  were 
followed  by  no  less  than  11  separate  ex- 
ecutive sessioiLs  extending  up  t<j  Septem- 
ber P — the  most  ever  held  on  postal  rate.'- 

The  Postmaster  Oeneral  has  submitted 
an  official  report  dated  January  16,  1962 
uii'int;  approval  of  my  amendment  to- 
day, and  t/ie  President  has  again  given 
iussuiance  of  his  .'^trong  support  for  the 
amendment  The  Postmaster  General's 
re;K.irt  summarizes  the  value  of  my 
amendment  and  ttie  necessity  for  its 
adoption  in  tliese  words: 

Knaetment  of  the  proi>o.<;efl  |M:rr»y| 
.on.-ndment  to  HR  7027  wo\iId  be  ;.n  Ini- 
fH.rf.int  mlleit me  m  the  history  of  jx^tal 
rinances  It  Would  carry  out  the  spirit  as 
well  ai  the  subst.itice  or  the  I'e.stal  I'oiicy 
At  by  provid.ng  a  fair  apportionment  of 
l«o«'al  costs  betW'^en  taxpayers  and  u.scrs  of 
the  tnall  In  addition.  co.«.ts  asctibed  to  iii.o! 
n.sers  would  be  aysessed  eepiUnbly  anions  all 
mall  (I.i.sscs  The  proposed  rate  lncrea*e.s 
Kive  due  coiiMderation  la  the  value  (jf  !.vr\  - 
ire  furnished  to  e.ich  mail  clajw  Al;o.  thev 
recoKiiize  and  provide  fair  reimbursement 
to  the  po.stal  serMce  for  recent  ci*t  inereaes 

In  order  ti.at  the  membership  might 
be  informed  m  advance  with  respect  to 
my  amendment,  a  committee  print  m- 
cludiiK  tlie  amendment,  explanatory 
material,  and  the  Postmaster  Gennal  s 
favorable  report  was  sent  last  Thursda.v 
to  each  Member  of  the  House  with  a  pei  - 
.sonal  letter  from  me  I  believe  that  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  print  are  available 
here  on  the  fUx)r  today,  if  needed 

The  ajnendment  which  I  will  offer  is 
identical  t(j  that  ui  the  committee  print, 
except  that  it  incori)orates  the  provisions 
of  section  11  of  the  committee  bill,  under 
the  heading  Communist  Political  Prop- 
aiianda  '  beginning  at  line  6  on  pape 
1)  of  the  committee  bill.  This  section. 
whicli  is  now  included  in  my  amendment 
as  well  as  the  committee  hill,  has  the 
etTect  of  preveniiiK-  the  receipt,  handlmt!. 
transportation  or  deliver,-  by  the  US 
tx)stal  service  of  any  mail  matter  deter- 
mined by  the  Attorney  General  to  be 
Communist  political  propatranda  It 
also  provides  that  no  postal  rate  estab- 
lished by  my  amendment  should  bt' 
available  for  the  receipt,  handling,  and 
ti-ansi><)rfation  or  delivery  of  mail  mat- 
ter found  bv  tr.e  Attorney  Oeneral  to  be 
Communist  political  propaganda  fi- 
nanced or  sponsored  directly  or  indirect- 
Iv  by  any  Communist-controlled  gov- 
ernment 

Apart  from  tlu  very  desirable  addition 
ol  the  .section  on  Communist  political 
piopatianda  mv  amendment  makes 
changes  in  the  committee  bill  which  fall 
in  two  Keneial  cateuones. 

First,  the  postal  policy  provisions  of 
existing   law    are  strengthened  and   im- 
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proved  Fccond.  rate  increases  are  pro- 
\idcd  a:  lev/.s  which,  with  the  new 
pohcv,  will  wipe  out  the  postal  deficit 
and  provide  the  full  amount  of  the  addi- 
tional po-^tal  revenues  which  are  re- 
quired under  'he  Presidents  budget  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congres.";  last  Thursday 

The  [ostal  policy  provisions  of  my 
anundmciit  correct  certain  deficiencies 
m  existii'.s  law  and  establish  a  firm  and 
proper  formu'a  for  the  determination 
each  vear  of  the  costs  of  postal  services 
which  arc  truly  public  .services  and.  as 
such  should  be  charged  to  the  general 
fund  of  the. Treasury  under  well-estab- 
lished principles  of  public  policy  and  the 
natio'ial  interest  Examples  of  such 
public  services  are  free  mail  for  the 
blind,  free-in-county  mail,  and  mailings 
at  reduced  ra'es  by  qualified  nonprolt 
ori:ani,-ations  Applyn^g  this  formula, 
an  estimated  5247  million  of  postal  costs 
for  these  public  services  will  be  borne  by 
the  i^eneral  fund  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
fiscal  >car  ll»63  Tin?  i.-;  about  ^^95  mil- 
lion less  than  the  ?341  million  public 
service  char^nd  to  the  taxpayers  under 
the  reported  bill,  which  improperly  des- 
it;r.ate«:  as  'i  ublic  services"  such,  hi'^'ori- 
cally  .Mjund.  efficient,  and  necessary 
postal  activities  as  rural  routes  and 
third-  and  fourth-class  post  offices,  the 
coc-t  of  which  It  would  have  shifted  to  the 
taxpayers  with  no  charee  to  users  of  the 
mails  The  pub!ic  service  provision.-:  of 
the  reiwrted  bill  thus  would  burden  the 
tavpaycis  with  a  liiihly  mfla^i^d  portion 
of  po.'tal  c  5ts  while  evcusirr:  rscrs  of 
the  mails  from  pa'.ing  their  full  ."^hare. 

Wh.ile  the  public  service  allowance 
uiuicr  my  amendment  is  considerably 
hieher  than  that  provided  by  the  bill  I 
intrkKiuced  last  year,  based  on  my  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  record  and 
after  con-iultation  with  the  Postmaster 
General  and  other  representatives  of  the 
Pre.'^ident  I  have  concluded  that  it  rep- 
resents the  best  possible  compromise  of 
many  strongly  conflicting  views  which 
can  be  worked  out  With  this  policy 
my  amendment  then  proceeds  to  fix 
postal  rates  at  the  level  required  to  wipe 
out  the  p)osta!  deficit  and  to  provide  the 
added  postal  revenue  requested  by  the 
Presuitut  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
balanced  national  budget  in  the  fiscal 
year  196?  I  earnestly  believe  that 
this  public  sei-vice  formula,  arrived  at 
through  extensive  and  cooperative  effort 
of  the  parties  concerned,  is  distinctly  in 
thi  public  interest  since  it  will  settle  the 
problem  of  public  service  charges  in  the 
future  — a  problem  which,  more  than 
anyihini:  else,  has  delayed  and  defeated 
badly  needed  postal  rate  adjustments 
tlirou'-hout  rect  nt  years 

The  rales  i:i  my  amendment  for  fiist- 
tlass  letter  mail  and  airmail  letters,  as 
well  a^i  post  cards  and  postal  cards,  are 
the  same  as  those  in  the  reported  bill. 
Approval  of  these  rates  is  imperative  in 
Older  to  provide  the  necessary  measure 
of  additional  postal  revTnues  The  first- 
class  po^takie  stamp  at  5  cents  will  still 
be  the  best  bargain  in  America.  These 
raus  are  fully  justified  by  priority  of 
service  and  the  absolute  privacy  gruaran- 
teed  for  a  sealed  first-class  letter,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  the  postal  service 
exists  primarily  to  render  the  preferred 


first-class   mail   service   to    181    million 
Americans. 

The  first-class  letter  increase  from 
4  to  5  cents  is  only  a  25-percent  mcrease. 
and  the  airmail  letter  increase  from 
7  to  8  cents  is  only  a  l:tt]e  ever  14  per- 
cent. The  first-class  letter  rate  re- 
mained at  3  cents  from  1932  until  1958, 
when  It  was  changed  to  4  cents — a  33*3- 
p>ercent  Increase.  The  legislation  before 
us  adds  another  25  percent,  or  a  total 
increase  of  only  58  percent  since  1932 — 
a  verv  moderate  increase  in  comparison 
to  the  heavT  increases  imposed  on  sec- 
end-  and  third-class  mail. 

Second-class,  or  publishers',  rates  for 
mailing  commercial  publicaticns  beyond 
county  were  increased  ty  30  percent  in 
1951  and  again  by  54  percent  under  the 
Postal  Rate  Increase  Act  of  1938—3  total 
of  84  percent  to  which  my  amendment 
w/.l  add  another  55  percent  when  both 
of  the  step  increases  are  in  eflect. 

'i  he  most  important  posta'e  rate  on 
third-class  matter — the  minimum  charge 
per  piece  on  bulk  mailings  of  adver- 
tising circulars  and  so  forth — already 
has  been  raised  150  percent  since  1951, 
and  when  the  adjustments  in  my  amend- 
ment become  cfTective  will  have  been  In- 
crea.sed   170  percent  during  this  period. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  will  over- 
come the  chief  objection — and.  in  my 
.nidement,  a  fully  justified  objection — to 
the  reported  bill  during  the  debate  on  the 
rule  last  September  15.  The  watered- 
down  version  reported  hastily  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  first  session  placed 
almast  the  entire  burden  of  postal  rate 
increases  en  users  of  first-class  mail, 
with  comparatively  minor  upward  ad- 
justments in  second-  and  third-class 
mtes.  That  unsatisfactory  rate  struc- 
ture was  coupled  with  an  inflated  public 
service  provision  that  would  have 
cliarged  off  to  the  taxpayers  an  arbitrary 
and  excessive  minimum  of  7'^  percent 
of  the  total  postal  budget  for  each  year 
in  the  future.  My  amendment  will  cor- 
rect these  serious  deficiencies.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  Postmaster  General's 
official  report,  under  my  amendment 
there  will  be  a  "fair  apportionment  of 
postal  costs  between  taxpayers  and 
u>:ro  of  the  mail"  and  "corts  ascribed 
to  mail  users  will  be  assessed  equitably 
among  all  mail  classe";" 

The  new  rates  will  becrmc  effective 
July  1,  1962.  exeept  that  the  fixed  charge 
per  piece  on  second-class  mail  will  be 
made  in  two  steps:  one-half  cent  will 
be  effective  July  1.  1962,  and  be  increased 
to  1  cent  a  year  later,  on  July  1,  1963. 

My  amendment  makes  no  change  on 
second-class  mailings  within  county  or 
on  mail  for  the  blind.  It  also  continues 
the  present  rates  on  educat'onal  ma- 
terials, on  classroom  publications,  and 
on  mailings  of  qualified  nonprofit  organ- 
izations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  earlier.  I 
shall  propose  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee bill  at  the  proper  time  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  which  I  strongly 
urge  the  Members  to  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  following  my  remarks  the 
full  text  of  the  letter  from  Postm.aster 
General  J.  Edward  Day  to  me  dated 
January  16,  1962,  which  ouilines  in  de- 


tail the  administration's  support  of  the 
amendment  which  I  shall  propose: 

OJTICK   or   THE  P05TMASTES   CZHTXJ^l.. 

Washington,  DC,  January  16,  1962. 
Hon    Tom  M.  Efi\T. 

Chi-.rmzn.  Cj"im:ttce  on  Post  O^.ce  end 
C'.vil  Serrioc.  House  of  Representaf.ies, 
W..shington.  DC. 

Dl^r  Mh.  Cumrm^n;  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  requort  fr  views  on  your  proposed 
amendment  t-^  H  R    7327 

The  Post  Offl:e  Department  is  please<l  to 
endrrse  th?  rr:.  '*:d  ..mcndinent.  We  urse 
Its  adoption  for  ;t  wculd  insure  full  compli- 
ance w.th  the  bre.\k-even  directive  of  t:.e 
foi'.al  Policv  Act  now  39  U.S.C  2302  c, 
l4.  1. 

E.".<ict;nent  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
HR  7927  would  b?  :.n  important  milestone 
in  the  history  of  postal  finances.  It  woud 
c.irry  cut  the  sv'irit  as  well  as  tlie  sub^ti.nc? 
of  the  PostiU  Poller  Act  by  providing  a  fair 
apportionme'.t  of  po-t.il  costs  between  t.-.x- 
p  lycrs  and  users  of  the  mail.  In  addition, 
costs  [.scribed  to  m.\:l  users  would  be  as- 
sessed equ:t::bly  r.niong  all  mail  classes  The" 
proposed  r."ite  ;riCrea.ses  give  due  considera- 
tion tD  the  value  of  service  furnished  to  each 
m.iil  class.  Also,  they  recognize  and  provide 
fair  reimbur-^ement  to  the  postal  service  for 
recent  cost  increases. 

The  subject  bill,  as  reflected  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  would  modify  the  Postal 
Policy  Act   mow  39  U.S.C.  2303)    as  follows: 

(3  1  It  deletes  from  the  present  list  of 
public  services  the  "loss  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  such  prime  and  necessary  public 
Eer\ices  as  the  star  route  system  and  thlrd- 
and  fourth-class  post  offices."  (39  U.S  C 
2303tai (2i ,1 

( b )  For  the  enumerated  public  services. 
■  loss  '  or  "total  loss"  would  be  clearly  defined 
as  the  excess  of  their  allocated  costs  over 
revenues. 

(ci  By  February  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Postmaster  General  would  be  required  to 
est. mate  the  public  service  losses  for  that 
ye.ir  ar^d  the  corresponding  amount  would 
then  be  deducted  from  the  total  costs  of  the 
Dep.irtment  for  purposes  of  adjusting  postal 
rates  and  fees 

The  Department  endorses  these  changes 
for  the  following  major  reasons: 

(at  TJiey  would  facilitate  compliance  with 
the  P.:>stal  Policy  Act  (39  U.S.C.  2302(c)  (4)  i 
by  recognizing  total  losses  on  public  services 
before  balancing  costs  and  revenues.  In  the 
piist  3  years,  the  fulfillment  of  the  financial 
objectives  of  the  Postal  Policy  Act  has  been 
hr.mpered  because  of  differences  in  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  amounts  to  be  appro- 
priated for  public  services.  The  subject  bill 
corrects  the  underlying  catise  by  clarifying 
the  guidelines  for  computing  the  public  serv- 
ice allowance. 

(b)  The  precise  amounts  to  be  ascribed  to 
public  services  would  be  determined  rou- 
tinely as  a  byproduct  of  Port  Office  .-"List 
ascertainment.  The  Postmaster  General's 
report  of  Febru.ary  1  each  year  would  furnish 
the  detailed  record  of  public  service  costs 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  their  na- 
ture and  magnitude  and  for  adjustment  of 
the  subeidies  Involved  i^  the  Congress  deter- 
mines adjustment  Is  desirable  in  the  public 
Interest. 

(c)  Deletion  of  "losses"  on  star  routes  and 
small  post  offices  would  remove  an  objection- 
able fCLituie  from  the  present  enunioi-..t.t:n 
of  public  services.  Star  routes  and  small 
post  offices  are  integral  parts  of  a  nationwide 
communications  and  transportation  complex. 
Without  these  facilities  the  postal  service 
could  not  fulfill  its  recognized  responsibUity. 
as  stated  in  the  Postal  Policy  Act.  to  "unite 
more  closely  the  American  people,  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  to  advance  the  na- 
tional economy." 

Retention  of  star  routes  and  small  post 
oif^ce?^  in  39  USC.  2303(a)   would  result  in  a 
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partial  doubie  accounting  oi  public  service 
all'>waiice8  under  the  prupo<;e<l  language 
dPtlnlng  these  losses.  Slgnlflcaii',  portions  o' 
the  vst  of  star  routes  and  smill  poet  ofllcea 
have  been  allocated  to  the  coeta  of  handling 
free  and  reduced-rate  mall  and  to  special 
servicer  such  as  money  orders  and  c  i  >  d  "s 
The  losses  from  these  malls  and  services  are 
already  s'lpulated  as  public  service  credr.s 
under  39  USC  2308(a>  To  count  these 
costs  again  in  determining  the  loss  or.  st.ir 
routes  and  smAll  po«t  offices  represents  an 
unjustifiable  charge  against  the  Treasury  for 
public  service  credlta. 

Adoption  of  the  more  liber ,il  public  scrvioe 
provisions  of  the  subject  leRlsIa'.ion  would 
serve  to  reduce  the  am  'Unt  of  adtli'tonal 
revenue  from  hlgh>'r  [)<::8ral  rates  W.a'.  ther- 
wtse  would  be  needed  to  comply  with  tlie 
Postal  Pol'.cy  Act. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  subject  amend- 
ment, we  estimate  public  service  costs  In 
fiscal  1963  would  be  $348  million  In  contrast 
with  $74  million  If  the  appropriation."^  o'^llcy 
of  the  past  3  years  continues  When  fully 
effective,  rate  Increases  ur.der  the  s\:bject 
bill  would  yield  1621  mllllnn  at  an  innual 
rate,  based  on  estimated  mail  v'>Uime  for 
fiscal  1963  Adjustment  of  rates  and  c<  ndl- 
tlons  of  mallablllty  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment tor  fourth -clas.s  mall  would  brlnt;  an 
additional  net  gain  of  $85  million  annually 
This  adjustment  is  subject  to  the  ronse:.t 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  proposed  public  service  allowances 
and  rate  revisions  will  enable  the  p<ist.il 
service  to  cover  Its  costs  in  fiscal  year  1963 

In  consonance  with  39  USC  2:U)'2(  c  i  i  2) . 
the  .subject  amendment  to  H  R  79J7  provides 
flrst-cUss  j>ostage  rates  whkh  are  fair  and 
reas'inable  b  i.sed  on  the  v.iiiie  receiv»>d  by 
mail  users.  Flrst-clasa  mall  is  the  pr^  ni.utn 
service  of  the  Post  Offline  Dopartnien*-  and 
the  guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Postal  Policy 
Act  call  for  al>jve-cost  rates  t  j  cover  the 
value  of  preferenual  service  Since  19o9, 
the  m.irgln  A  revenues  In  e.xcess  of  costs  has 
narr.wed  steadily  to  the  point  where  tt  Is 
now  nonexistent. 

Because  Hrst-claas  mall  Ls  the  Department  s 
prime  service.  It  has  traditionally  paid  a 
premium  rate  substantl.UIy  above  lio  allo- 
cated costs.  In  the  years  prior  to  World  War 
IT.  revenues  averaged  about  140  percen'  uf 
cost.  That  revenue-cost  relationship  f  >re- 
shadowed  the  present  provisions  of  the  1958 
Postiil  Policy  Act  which  directs  that  post.ige 
for  flr?;t -class  mall  should  be  sufficient  to 
cover  allocaU'd  expenses  plus  'an  addltlon.il 
amount  representing  the  fair  value  of  all 
extraordinary  and  preferential  services, 
facilities,  and  factors  relating  thereto." 

The  proposed  1-cent  Increase  In  first -cla.vs 
mall  Is  neces.sary  to  enable  lagt^lng  rates  to 
catch  up  with  cost  Increruses  Since  1032. 
when  a  3-cent  letter  rate  wus  first  approved. 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  h.ts  rl.sen  118  per- 
cent and  the  cost  of  handltn';  a  f.rst-c!  iss 
letter  h.LS  Increased  130  percent  But  letter 
rates  have  igone  up  only  33  percent  A  5-cent 
rate  wnuM  bring  the  total  Increa.ses  since 
1932   to  67   percent 

In  second-  and  third-class  mall,  the  sub- 
ject amendment  propo.'.es  higher  p<jsta<e  to 
adjust  for  cost  lncreas«'s  which  have  arisen 
since  r.ites  were  last  modified  In  1958  These 
furtlier  ra'c  adjMstmen's.  together  with  the 
prMp<,,sed  ni.>di.ncatlons  for  C"ir.pi.*i;ig  publK- 
services,  w.  nld  result  In  substantially  higher 
coverage  of  csts  In  both  classes  of  mall 

After  reflecting  public  service  anowan.-es. 
the  Department's  revenics  would  be  roughly 
50  percent  of  cost  In  sccind  class  and  85  per- 
cent In  third  class  Tt.e  relatively  !  w-co&t 
coverage  for  second  cl;i5;s.  though  subst.antl- 
ally  higher  than  In  the  past,  is  consistent 
with  the  established  congressional  pr  !lcy  of 
below-cost  rates  for  newspapers  and 
periodk-al.s  PYom  the  very  betfinnlng  of  the 
US  P'wt.il  System,  low  p.«tage  rates  f.ir 
these  media  have  reflected  the  belief  of  Con- 


gress that  wide  distribution  of  reading  mat- 

tf-r  sh'iu;  1  be  :.'nr..;urage<l  f^jr  thf  public  good. 

itates  lor  commercial-type  m  ilUngv  in  se.  - 
oud  cl.tss  (newspapers  and  magazlncb*  wuu.d 
go  up  1  rent  per  copy  an  a.  eragf-  Incre.j.'^e 
of  55  percen*  When  fullv  efT»»<-tl.e  the  In- 
crease w  .uld  yield  about  $53  million  In  new 
revenues  There  would  be  no  Increase  In 
rates  for  hometown  papers  delivered  within 
their  coanties  of  publication.  Similarly, 
there  wo.ild  be  no  increases  on  publications 
for  c;a*5ri.H>m  use  '>r  publicati  ,ns  of  n  m- 
proflt  orjtanlzatlons 

In  third  chtss.  the  minimum  rate  for  cir- 
cxUars  and  other  bulk  m.illings  wmld  rise 
from  2'^  cents  to  3  cents  There  w  luld  be 
P'l  r.ito  li-rei-'es  ftir  nonprofit  Tgaiazatlons 
In  all.  tilrd  class  would  jielJ  %'Ji  million 
of  new  po6tal  revenues 

This  Dep.trtment  approves  enac'ment  of 
the  proponed  amer  dment  to  H  R  7s>27  We 
have  been  advised  by  the  nure.iu  of  the 
Budget  t^at  enactment  of  H  R  7»27.  with 
the  prop*  sed  ;ime!idment  wcvild  be  in  .wcc.  rd 
wi'.h  •he  pr-.grani  of  the  PreJtldent 
Sincerely  yours 

J    Edward  Dav. 
PoitmasteT  General. 

Mr.  AIJJP:RT.  Mr  Chairman,  will  Lho 
gcntlcnmn  yield? 

Mr  MUHFIAY.  I  yitld  to  l\,c  di.  Lin- 
gULshed  majority  leader 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Chairman,  r:iay  I 
a-sk  the  gentleman  thi.s  riutstio:i:  Do«'.s 
the  gerU.eman's  amendment  have  the  ef- 
fect of  tetaining  the  committoe  amend- 
ment u  ider  the  heading  '  Conunum.st 
Political  Propaganda  '  be^.;iniunK  at  line 
6,  patre  !'),  and  tnd.ng  wiUi  the  Une  iin- 
mediale  y  following  line  5  on  jiagr  IG  of 
the  r^iKrtrd  bil! » 

Mr.  MURRAY  Unquestionably  it 
doe-s. 

Mr  ALBFRT  I  thank  tiie  g.  iille- 
man. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr  Ci..ii:  ::..i:i.  I 
thunk  ti.xs  Ls  a  very  fair  bill  I  do  not 
think  It  will  put  anybody  out  of  bu.s:- 
ness.  SjinethinK  must  be  done  to  elimi- 
nate thn  ^'L;amic  deficit  111  the  ro.-.t  Of- 
lice  Department.  I  trust  the  Members 
Will  vote  for  the  legi-^Iation 

Mr  CORBETr.  Mr.  Chaunian.  I 
yield  ni.;.elf  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  support 
the  substitute  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  rentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Mtkray;.  I  do  this  with  great  reluc- 
tarice.  The  situation  as  it  confronts  us 
at  the  moment  is  that  the  gentleman 
has  introduced  an  amendment  which 
will  prcvide  rates  considerably  below 
what  I  know  he  tlimks  are  justified  I 
had  been  strictly  for  the  committee  bill, 
but  in  view  of  his  actions  in  agreeing 
to  a  cor.apromise,  I  felt  that  I  m.ust  co 
along  w.th  this  and  join  forces  with  him 
in  order  that  we  may  move  this  rate  bill 
along  to  the  other  body. 

Likew  se  because  of  the  decision  which 
was  made,  I  supposf  m  the  Uvst  hour, 
that  the  Cunnincrham  provision  whichi 
would  bar  the  tran.smittal  of  Commu- 
nist propaganda  in  this  country  is  to 
be  incluled  in  the  sub.stitute,  it  make.s 
that  substitute  more  attractive  With- 
out the  Cunningham  amendment.  I  do 
not  knoH'  how  anybody  could  support  a 
ixjstal  rate  increase.  \Vc  would  Hnd  our- 
selves ir.  th.e  position  of  calling  on  the 
po.stal  field  service  to  handle  Commu- 
nist propaganda  vntuaJly  free  while  we 


are  telling  American  citizens  you  have  to 
pay  more  to  get  your  mail  dehvered.  As 
we  go  through  the  amending  process  on 
this  bill.  It  LS  very  evident  there  are  going 
to  be  all  kinds  of  amendments  oflered 
lo  increase  rates  in  some  cases  and  to 
decrease  them  in  others.  I  am  now  an- 
nouncing that  with,  perhaps,  very  fc.i, 
exceptions  I  am  going  to  oppose  any  of 
those  amendments.  I  am  going  to  do 
si)  becau.se  this  subject  of  postal  rates 
is  just  as  comi)licated  as  any  legislation 
that  come.s  before  this  body.  We  have 
been  days  and  weeks  and  months  and. 
in  the  case  of  many  of  us.  years  hsten- 
mg  to  t<*stimony  in  the  committee — 
h.ammenng  out  amendments  and  trying 
to  keep  the  rates  in  balance  so  that  we 
do  not  liave  great  shifts  at  any  point 
which  would  cause  the  users  of  the  mails 
to  suffer  This  subject  is  complicated 
ITie  committee  has  worked  hard.  The 
stair  has  worked  hard.  We  have  been 
in  consultation  with  users  of  the  mail 
and  we  have  been  in  consultation  with 
experts  from  the  Department.  Out  of 
It  ail  lias  come  a  measure  that  is  in  bal- 
ance and  which,  I  believe,  after  it  has 
been  worked  over  by  the  other  body  will 
be  a  fairly  sati.factory  bill  from  all 
ix)ints  of  view.  But.  as  I  said  in  the 
beginning.  I  am  reluctantly  supporting 
this  bill.  Its  impact  on  the  users  of  the 
mail  could  be  very  damaging  It  could 
be  as  has  h.appened  before  Uiat  we  will 
hav.'  to  come  back  here  and  lower  cer- 
tain rates  But  m  that  spirit  of  compro- 
mise, I  am  going  to  join  with  the  chair- 
man in  trying  to  keep  this  substitute  bill 
mlact  and  .send  it  to  the  other  bodv 
and  eventually  the  whole  tiling  should 
r^'sulr  in  bringing  the  post  office  deficit 
into  balance 

rheiefore,    I    rise    in    supi)ort    of    the 
Murray  amendfnent. 

Mr.  YOUNXtER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CuliBErr.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  YOUNOER  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  percentage  of  the  flirst-cla&s 
posUU  rate  is  paid  by  busmess  mstitu- 
tions  and  subject  to  deduction  on  taxes  ' 

Mr.  CORBET-r.  Approximately  75 
porcent. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  And  what  about  tlie 
percentage  of  tiie  second-class  mail? 

Mr  CORBE  rr  I  would  say  regarding 
the  second-class  mail,  that  close  to  100 
p<  rcent  of  it  is  paid  by  business. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  And  as  to  the  third- 
da.ss  mail;  would  it  be  about  the  same'' 
About  100  percent? 

Mr.  CORBE-IT.  Third-class  mail  us 
biusically  direct  mail  advertismg  but  there 
1.-^  verv  much  of  this  type  of  mail  sent  out 
by  nonprofit  institutions. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  So,  so  far  as  the  net 
return  budgetwi.se  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  we  would  lose  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  Increase; 
is  that  not  right .' 

Mr  CORBEIT.  Well,  this  gets  into 
tlie  tiix  bu.Miuss  and  I  do  not  know  how- 
it  would  afTi;^';  certain  companies.  Ob- 
viuu.sly.  if  a  company  were  operating  at 
a  profit,  I  think  the  gentleman's  position 
is  correct 

If  some  of  these  rates  are  going  to 
throw  them  into  a  situation  where  they 
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have  a  deficit  or  are  losing,  then  they 
will  not  be  able  to  deduct;  you  cannot 
deduct  from  a  deficit. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  They  will  not  be  able 
to  add  much  to  employment  either  if 
they  go  broke,  will  they? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man should  direct  these  questions  to  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  and  to  the  execu- 
tue  head  of  tlie  Government,  who  have 
been  the  strongest  pushers  for  this  bill. 
Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
proix)sed  administration  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  ccm- 
inittee  was  rejected  by  the  House  Post 
omce  and  Civil  Scr\ice  Committee  last 
year'.' 

Mr.  CORBETr.  Tecluucally  that 
may  be  right.  As  the  gentleman  recalls, 
the  bill  was  reduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson] 
.rid  then  we  immediately  started  to 
amend  It.  There  were  all  sorts  of 
amendments  to  the  Henderson  bill; 
therefore,  we  never  had  a  vote  on  the 
Hev.der.son  bill. 

.\Tr  GROSS  Yes.  because  of  a  situ- 
ation where  we  had  four  or  five  bills, 
and  some  of  them  came  in  overnight. 
I.s  that  not  true? 

Mr.  CORBEIT-.     That  is  correct. 
Mr    GROSS.     So,  very  few  people,  if 
any,  knew  exactly   what   was  going  on. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr  CORBETT.  Let  us  say  veiT  few 
pe<jpie  knew. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  a  not  also  correct 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
thought  so  much  of  the  committee  bill 
last  fall  that  he  asked  for  a  closed  rule 
for  consideration  of  the  bill  last  year? 
Mr.  CORBETT.  He  probably  did  this 
for  reasons  simi^ar  to  Uie  ones  that  cause 
me  to  support  his  substitute  bill.  The 
nnly  chance  we  had  last  year  to  get  a 
bill  through,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  so  stated,  was  to  have 
a  clo.sed  rule  and  get  it  over  to  the  Sen- 
ate; .so  he  agreed  to  that  procedure  like 
I  am  agreeing  to  this  one. 

Mr  JOHANSEN  Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  CORBETT.  I  yield. 
Mr  JOHANSEN.  It  is  my  recollec- 
fion.  and  probably  the  gentleman  can 
bear  me  out.  that  what  is  now  referred 
to  as  the  Murray  substitute  amendment 
did  lo.se  in  the  committee,  but  it  lost  by 
one  vote.     Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr  CORBETT.  I  thought  that  was 
the  oriitinal  administration  bill  that  was 
tabled  and  that  we  did  not  have  a  vote 
on  the  Henderson  bill:  anyhow  that  is 
essentially  correct. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The     CHAIRMAN        The     gentleman 
from     Pennsylvania     has     consumed     8 
mmut-e.s. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
^■'»  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georna  I  Mr.  Jame-,  C.  Davis). 

Mr  JAMES  C.  DA\TS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
'tie  e.-.sentlal  provisicns  of  this  bill  have 


on  the  time  of  the  Committee  to  go  into 
the  general  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Throughout  the  years  in  the  past  I 
have  opposed  rate  increase  legislation  for 
several  reasons.  One  was  that  through 
most  of  the  years  first-class  mail  was 
not  only  paying  its  way  but  paying  a 
profit.  That  situation  has  changed  now, 
and  in  order  for  first-class  mail  to  pay 
its  way  now  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  rate  from  4  to  5  cents  an 
ounce  on  letter  mail  and  to  increase  the 
postcard  rate  and  the  airmail  rate. 

I  voted  this  year  to  report  the  com- 
mittee bill  out  of  the  committee. 

The  bill  we  will  be  considering  today, 
the  substitute  to  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,   was  not  the  bill 
reported  out  by  the  committee.     It  was 
not  the  committee  bill.    I  listened  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  remarks 
of    the    distinguished    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania    [Mr.  CorbettI.     He  said 
he  oppKJses  all  amendments.     I  hope  he 
will  not  oppose  the  amendments  I  intend 
to  offer,  because  I  am  offering  one  to 
amend  the  Murray  substitute  in  two  re- 
spects  which  were  not  in  the  bill  reported 
"out  of  the  committee,   and  not  in  the 
original  bill;  one  is  the  provision  fixing 
a  surcharge  on  second-class  matter  of 
one-half     cent     effective     July     1     this 
year   and   one-half   cent   effective  July 
1    next   year.     That   provision   was  not 
in  the  bill  reported  out  of  the  committee, 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania  will   support   my   amendment.     I 
hope  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  will 
see  fit  to  accept  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.   JENSEN.     Do  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman  intends  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  surtax  on  news- 
papers now  in  the  Murray  bill? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  am  offering 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  entire 
1-cent  surtax  which  takes  effect  in  two 
stages,  as  it  applies  to  newspapers. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  am  interested  in  that 
because  I  have  a  letter  here  showing 
that  many  newspapers  in  my  district  will 
be  very  greatly  penalized  by  that  pro- 
vision in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  intend  to 
offer  that  amendment. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  certainly  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  shall  support  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  also  expect 
to  offer  another  amendment  about  which 
I  will  say  a  few  words  at  this  time.  The 
substitute  will  carry  a  provision  to  pro- 
hibit the  mailing  of  third-class  mail 
matter  between  the  dates  of  December 
15  and  December  25  each  year. 

The  purpose  of  that  amendment  is  to 
require  Christmas  cards  to  be  mailed 
prior  to  December  15.  That  is  not  in  the 
law  at  present,  but  it  is  a  provision  in 
this  substitute  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  Post  OflQce 
E>epartment  and  they  tell  me  they  han- 
dled the  Christmas  card  situation  this 


gets  out  daily  business  reports.  They 
mail  them  in  December  as  in  the  other 
months  of  the  year.  If  this  provision  re- 
stricting the  mailing  of  third-class  mat- 
ter between  December  15  and  December 
25  is  not  taken  out  of  the  bill,  it  will 
do  incalculable  harm  to  business  peo- 
ple, such  as  the  P.  W.  Dodge  Co.  which 
gets  out  construction  news  reports  regu- 
larly each  day.  They  would  be  prevented 
from  getting  them  out  for  that  period,  if 
the  bill  is  passed  with  that  provision 
in  it. 

With  these  two  provisions  I  expect  to 
support  the  bill.  I  will  support  the  bill 
if  these  two  changes  can  be  made,  and 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  committee  and 
the  House  will  see  fit  to  support  me  on 
these  matters. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  on  his  amend- 
ment. As  I  understand  it,  his  amend- 
ment takes  care  of  the  weekly  news- 
papers with  a  circulation  outside  of  the 
county  of  publication? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  It  certainly 
would. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Most  of  these  are 
family-owned  and  family-operated  types 
of  newspapers.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  The  purpose 
of  my  amendment  is  to  prevent  this 
extremely  heavy  burden  from  falling  on 
any  of  these  small  newspapers,  some  of 
which  would  be  put  out  of  business,  so 
I  am  told  by  the  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  In  the  absence  of 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman, under  the  Murray  substitute  how 
much  of  an  increase  would  be  placed  on 
these  small  newspapers? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  In  the  absence 
of  the  amendment  there  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  one-half  cent  per  copy  on  each 
newspaper  mailed  out  of  the  county  of 
publication  to  take  effect  on  July  1  of 
this  year.  Then  another  one-half  cent 
to  take  effect  on  July  1  of  next  year. 
There  would  be  a  total  increase,  when 
fully  effective,  of  an  additional  1  cent 
per  copy  on  every  copy  of  a  newspaper 
mailed  out  of  the  county  of  publication. 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  How  much  of  an  in- 
crease have  these  weekly  new spapers  had 
since  1959? 

Mr.  JAMES  C  DAVIS.  I  will  have  to 
speak  from  recollection  because  I  do  not 
have  the  record  before  me,  but  my  recol- 
lection is  that  in  1951  we  put  on  30  per- 
cent in  three  annual  increases.  In  1958 
three  annual  18-percent  increases  were 
adopted,  making  54  percent. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Could  the  gentle- 
man give  me  some  idea  as  to  how  much 
revenue  would  be  lost  from  the  bill  if  his 


year  in  such  a  manner  that  this  provision >, 

been   very  adequately  explained  by  the  now  is  not  necessary.    The  provision  will  amendment  is  passed? 

ai.siinguished  chairman  of  the  committee  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  certain  Mr.    JAMES    C.    DAVIS.    Yes.     The 

and  the  distinguished  ranking  member  business  people,  one  of  which  is  in  my  amendment    as    it    is    in    the    Murray 

on  the  minority  side,  so  I  will  not  impose  district,   the   P.   W.    Dodge   Co..   which  amendment  would  mean  an  increase  in 
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revenue  of  $53,400,000.  Tlus  amendintiit 
would  not  take  all  of  that  revfiiue  out. 
My  ^ue.ss  would  bt',  and  it  i.-.  only  a  gue.v-. 
tiiat  it  would  take  from  thus  $53,400,000 
maybe  40  to  .50  percent. 

Mr  MATTHEWS  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr  Chairman.  \<.  ill  the 
ger»tleman  yield  ^ 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS.  I  yield  lo  the 
gentleman  from  California 

M--.  GUBSER  Did  I  und^T.stand  the 
pentleman  to  say  that  tJie  Murray  sub- 
stitute carries  with  it  a  provision  pre- 
vpi\tini,'  the  mailuiK'  of  third-cla.^.s  mail 
between  December  15  and  December  25 '^ 

Mr  JAMES  C.  DAVIS  Ves.  The 
Murray  .substitute  carries  that  provision 

Mr  GUBSER  May  I  inquire  as  to 
the  reasoniiu'  behind  that?  Wa.^  that 
to  encouraiie  tht>  mail  to  be  di.spatched 
at  a  time  oth'-r  than  the  Christma.s 
rash  :• 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS  It  -Aas  to  en- 
courage the  mailing  of  Christmas  card.s 
prior  to  December  15. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  But  tlie  Po.^t  OfTice 
Department  i.s  not  required  to  liandle 
third-cla.ss  mail  on  a  priority  basis,  and 
if  they  are  burdened  with  other  mail 
they  do  not  need  to  handle  it  at  that  time 
of  the  year,  or  is  it  a  matter  of  storace? 

Mr.  JAMES  C  DAVIS.  As  a  matter 
of  pract.cahty,  they  know  that  Chri.^tmas 
card.s  must  be  delivered  before  Decm- 
ber  25,  and  consequently  they  have  al- 
ways done  that.  But.  they  have  Aiik-'d 
that  out.  and  they  say  they  have  han- 
dled It  wonderfully  well  last  year  without 
that  provision,  and  they  can  do  it  this 
year  and  all  other  years. 

Mr  JP:NSEN.  Mr  Cliairman.  will  the 
gentleman  vield  ' 

Mr.  JAMES  C  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
k'entleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  JENSEN.  We  have.  I  think  in  the 
neiiihborhood  of  a  thousand  of  the.>e  so- 
called  .shoppers'  guides.  They  send  out 
papers  u'enerally  once  a  week  to  all  the 
box  holders  in  the  county  or  trade  terri- 
tory, and  they  pay  2'j  cent.s  a  copy. 
Now.  that  IS  third-clas.s  mail.  That  is 
about  the  same  rate  paid  for  a  hravy 
mak'a?.ine  s-nt  from  Boston  to  San  Dieiio. 
Calif  f  jr  example.  Simple  justice  de- 
mands that  this  inequality  m  rate  should 
and  must  be  corrected. 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS  Well,  in  the 
short  tim»'  I  have  here  I  do  not  think  I 
would  be  able  to  mve  the  gentleman 
complete  information  on  that,  but  I 
would  refer  the  gentleman  to  this  analy- 
sis of  the  proposed  substitu.o  and  the 
committee  bill,  and  you  can  .'ee  the  rates 
here  on  third-class  matter. 

Mr.  JENSEN  Y-s  I  have  seen  that 
analysis,  and  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Geu    la  has  expired 

Mr.  CORBETT  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  uentiem.m  from 
Nebraska     Mr   Cunninoham  1. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Chairman, 
and  members  of  the  comniittee.  I  per- 
sonally would  prefer  the  commi'.tei'  bill 
over  the  substitute  proposed  by  the 
cha.rman  if  we  mu.st  have  a  rate  bill.  I 
thmk  It  is  a  bill  that  does  not  plea^e 
everyone  but  it  could  be  amended  up  or 
down  to  suit  the  wi.-<hes  of  the  Congress. 


I  favoi  It  il  It  prevails,  pai-ticulu;  1>  be- 
cau.v  the  committee  in  its  wisdom  added 
a  provi.-.iun  to  stop  the  f:ee  delivery  to 
our  people  of  Communist  political  propa- 
ganda I  am  j.n\nA  to  speak  only  briefly 
on  rat<-s,  be.ri.i  I  v.  ant  to  t;et  into  the 
other  subject. 

I  want  to  say  to  this  committee  that 
this  IS  a  very  technical  and  ditflcult  prob- 
lem. There  are  som.e  people  that  say 
that  tlie  postal  budget  ou^iht  to  be  bal- 
anced. This  is  a  new  innovation.  It 
was  popularized  by  Mr.  Summei  held 
when  he  v.  jls  Postmaster  General.  I  dis- 
aiireed  with  him  then  and  1  disagree  with 
the  theory  now.  You  are  never  Roing  to 
be  abl.'  to  achieve  a  so-called  balanced 
budget  between  outtjo  and  income  in  the 
Post  Ofllce  Establishment.  It  is  a  service 
institution.  Following,'  that  theory  to  its 
loKical  conclusion,  with  all  of  the  in- 
creasei  that  are  comint;  alons  — we  are 
goin:^  to  vote  for  a  pay  rai.se.  trarusporta- 
tion  costs  will  rise,  rent  costs  will  n.se. 
and  sc'  on — conceivably  in  10  or  15  years 
we  could  have  a  25-cent  stamp. 

So.  you  are  never  Koini?  to  be  able  to 
b.ilance  expenditures  and  revenues. 
Therefore  I  discard  that  theory  that  we 
hear  ?o  much  about.  But  that  is  not  too 
important  at  the  moment.  We  have 
u'one  .It  threat  lenuths  into  rates  at  our 
hearings.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  we 
raised  the  rates  not  too  Ions  aL:o  I  am 
not  Bom?  to  oppose  the  amendment,  if 
It  incudes  the  antipropacranda  amend- 
ment, but  I  think  there  Is  something 
that  we  learned  in  our  committee  m 
which  the  Members  of  the  House  would 
be  interested.  You  are  raisint;  the  first- 
class  rate  from  4  cents  to  5  cents 
on  letters,  and  from  7  cents  to  8 
cents  on  air  mail  Tliis  brinss  in  the 
major  P')rti(>n  of  rp.e  additional  revenue 
that  is  provided  for  m  this  bill.  1  hey 
are  come  to  raise  the  rates  on  newspa- 
pers and  magazines,  which  we  call  sec- 
ond-class material 

Mr  Chaii-man.  I  for  one  am  net  will- 
uu'  to  penalize  all  of  the  little  publica- 
tions at  the  expense  of  the  bis  daily  pa- 
P'^rs  who  may  be  able  to  survive  under 
the  increase  But  for  every  buj  thiily 
that  makes  a  lot  of  money  there  are 
probably  thousands  of  little  papers  that 
are  now  just  breaking'  even  or  losing 
money  Many  of  these  little  papers  are 
run  by  man  and  wife,  and  they  are  ^'oing 
to  be  hard  hit.  if  not  put  out  of  busine.ss. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  no  brief  for 
lafe  macazine  or  Time  or  Newsweek,  or 
many  other  famous  publications  that  we 
can  think  of  which  make  money,  but 
there  are  literally  thousands  of  these 
publications  that  are  not  only  losin^r 
money  but  are  almost  bankrupt  These 
rates  can — and  I  think  will — be  the 
death  blow  to  tlie  small  publications 
which  are  operated  by  small  business- 
men 

Mr  Ch.airman.  with  reference  to 
third-class  rates,  which  we  call  adver- 
tising mail,  there  is  a  story  which  has 
not  been  told  so  far  as  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours  IS  concerned.  1  hey  serve  a 
lemtimate  function.  Surely,  perhaps 
you  and  I  do  not  read  all  of  the  material 
that  we  receive  under  third-class  mail- 
ing privileges.  F^eriiaps  people  tlirow  it 
into  the  wastebasket.     However,  figures 


will  .^iiuA.  based  upon  testimony  before 
the  committee,  tiiat  this  advertLsing  does 
p:\><.!  1(1'  bu-;iu-.s.^  First  of  all,  it  has  to 
be  prepaied  by  small  businessmen  m  a 
little  printing;  shop  somewhere,  m  a 
littl>-  dirt'ct -m.iil  advertising  operation 
somewhere,  a  little  utl.set  printing  shop 
somewhere.  'Ih'V  employ  two  or  three 
pressmen  or  c>ll ft  men.  It  involves  the 
purcha.se  of  paper  .iiul  materials  and  \uk 
to  print  this. 

Mr  Chairman,  if  only  1  or  2  people 
out  of  10  that  receive  this  material 
bou'iht  an  article  that  was  advertised 
It  certainly  would  stimulate  and  doe.s 
stimulate  business  But  this  increase 
may  put  them  out  of  business.  So.  we 
are  i.'oim:  to  penalize  the  sm.ill  businr  ^- 
man  further.  Therefore  this  is  not  a 
simple  problem  II  is  a  very  very  com- 
plicated problem  I  s.iy  tli.it  m  our  de- 
liberations we  shu.ild  r. ive  serious  con- 
sideratKjn  to  this  matter  1  here  i>~  not 
anybody  that  you  are  e.oim;  to  meet  that 
is  going  to  be  happy  about  these  postal 
rates  and  the  increase  that  is  propo-^ed 
This  Is  in  the  fomi  of  a  tax.  Nobodv 
likes  to  pay  more  taxes  Wt  are  all  comg 
back  to  our  districts  and  nie  rom  ;  to 
have  to  face  that  clianc 

Mr  Chairman  I  say  tint  this  budL'.t 
can  never  be  balanced  m  th^  Post  Of- 
fice Department.  It  never  will  be  It  is 
a  service  institution,  and  it  has  to  re- 
m.iin  that  way.  Therefore  I  .say  to  the 
Members  of  tlie  House  that  you  should 
i^ive  serious  cun.s;cieration  to  the  very 
grave  problem  that  confronLs  u.s  at  this 
moment,  and  which  alleets  literally  tens 
of  thou.sands  of  small  jx-ople,  sm.ill 
businessmen 

As  I  .said,  we  may  beli'-ve  Life  and  Time 
and  a  few  others  can  pay  more  money, 
but  there  are  only  a  handful  of  tho^-e, 
there  are  thousands  of  others  that  are  on 
the  brink  of  disaster.  So  you  are  !'>>:ng 
to  make  the  richer  ones  richer  and  tl.'^ 
little  ones  are  going  out  of  buslne;  ^  I 
do  not  think  that  is  t!ie  ti-nd  th.ii  we 
should  follow 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  speak 
about  the  anti-Commuiiist  proposal 
which  has  been  mentioned,  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  bill  which  fri'm 
the  parliammtarv  .standpoint  is  before 
the  Committee  at  this  moment  We 
worked  hard  and  long  on  this  bill,  ils  I 
said  We  did  :\ol  provide  everythii^u 
that  everybody  u  anted,  but  we  knew  Ih.e 
bill  could  be  ami'iided  up  or  down  to 
suit  the  will  of  tiie  Members.  But  it  did 
have  a  provision  that  said  that  no  long- 
er are  we  ::'oing  to  deliver  free  of  clian-e 
at  tlie  taxpayers'  expen.se.  literally  m.l- 
lions  of  pieces  of  Communist  political 
propaganda. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  countiy  is  m  a 
dither,  it  is  exciu-d.  it  is  mad  about  the 
free  delivery  of  Communist  political 
propaganda.  You  do  not  have  to  take 
my  word  for  it  Here  are  letters  that 
represent  just  1  day.,  mail,  and  th.t  y  are 
comiir,'  in  like  this  every  day  I  did  not 
count  them  but  they  are  m  the  thou- 
:  ands  and  from  all  ov(>r  the  country. 
'Hie  people  are  meen.sed  over  the  fact 
that  they  are  going  to  be  callled  upon 
to  pay  higher  rates  and  still  we  permit 
this  material  to  come  m  here  witliout 
any  charge  whatsoever. 
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Under  President  Truman,  and  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  continued  President 
Truman's  program,  we  did  have  some 
tvpe  of  efTective  means  of  screening  this 
material  That  meant  that  when  this 
tufT  came  over  it  was  checked  and  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  addressed  were 
.>ent  a  notice  tliat  this  was  evidently 
propa"anda;  did  they  order  it  and  did 
they  want  to  receive  it'  More  than  90 
per  e 'It  of  the  people  said  no.  they  did 
not  order  it.  did  not  know  how  their 
name  pot  on  the  li-t  and  certainly  did 
not  want  :t 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th"  t'mr  of  the 
fe:.tl,inan  from  Nebraska  IMr.  Cv:<- 
MNCH.^Mt  has  exrirrd. 

Mr  CORBETT.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentliman  2   idditional  minutes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  had  hoped  to  get  more  time;  I  re- 
quested It,  but  did  not  cet  it  but  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
There  have  been  many  ri.;nr^s  about  the 
\ilunic  of  th:s  Communist  propa'-anda. 
Mr  Irvin.T  Fishman  of  the  US  Custom.s 
Bureau  .said  m  l't.58  thcrf'  were  4,800  000 
parciis.  and  a  yc  ar  later  it  was  estimated 
liy  Mr  Fk^liman  that  6  million  parcels 
containin :  10  mllion  individual  items 
came  in.  In  1960  it  was  te.<^t!fied  that 
over  14  nulhon  packages  or  21  million 
pieces  were  comin;;  m. 

Mr.  Clian-mnn,  I  want  to  .«:ay  a^  a  fact 
tJial  nobody  knows  how  much  of  this 
material  is  comin  ■;  in.  Durin'T  the  rece.ss 
I  spent  most  of  my  .ij^arc  time  checking 
into  this,  goin-::  .o  ports  of  enti-y,  and 
It  t  me  ."^ay  that  .vhcn  the'^e  figures  arc 
recited,  tliey  are  only  pivin;:  tlie  am,ount 
of  material  that  comos  from  Communist- 
li'.oc  countries  ai.d  they  are  only  u.-^in^r 
f:  Mires  for  threr  ports  of  entry— New 
Y  -rk,  San  Francisco,  and  New  OrlcarLS. 
First  cf  all,  mor^  :!-;r.r.  50  jjerc^nt  of  this 
comes  from  Cnnim'.niist  r^roups  in  the 
free  world  and  tlity  are  not  reflected  in 
these  fi!^'ur(  s.  Secondly,  there  arc  50 
ports  of  entry  m  this  country  and  there 
IS  a  cheek  made  at  only  3  Tliey  have 
checked  only  three  of  them  and  they 
di  not  have  a  staff  to  do  a  thorough  job. 
That  means  that  at  47  of  these  ports 
where  the  material  may  b«^  cominT  in 
no  cl'.eik  or  in'"'pection  is  made  There  is 
no  knowied^'e  as  to  it^s  volume. 

There  is  positively  no  knowied.rr  of  the 
amount  of  Cominuni.'^t  projia-'anda  en- 
tering this  country.  No  ono  in  Govern- 
ment can  s'.i:ip!y  this  inforr.iation,  I  am 
sorry  to  say 

I  might  add  that  the  peo}i'.e  are  not 
only  concerned  that  th.is  material  comes 
here  but  are  eq'jn.lly.  or.  even  more  so, 
enraged  that  v, e  sh.culd  deliver  it  free 
and  .subsidire  thi.^  inflow  of  Red  propa- 
randa 

I  could  stand  he:  c— I  do  not  know  if  it 
is  true — but  I  could  stand  here  today  and 
say  50  million  pieces.  I  want  to  insist 
that  these  flLTures  are  not  accurate.  But 
nobody  knows  what  they  arc.  and  no- 
body can  dispute  v.hat  I  have  just  said 
to  you  here. 

Tlicrc  have  been  commiltecs  of  the 
Congress  which  have  tried  to  reach  this 
situatioii.  Tliey  have  tried  to  go  after 
it  ihrou'h  a  ddTercnt  approach.  We  do 
Lot  liave  Lo  do  that,  this  amendment  is 
■><;y  simple  and  very  clear  cut  and  very 


definite.  It  can  only  come  from  the  Post 
Office  Committee.  WTiat  we  are  doing 
here  is  working  through  the  Universal 
Postal  Union.  This  is  a  mail  handling 
arrangement  between  this  country  and 
over  100  other  countries  throughout  the 
world.  We  have  a  right  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  anything  that  is  adverse  to  this 
country.  So  all  the  anti-Communist 
proposal  does  is  to  place  a  section  in  that 
portion  of  the  law  involving  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  which  says  we  shall 
no  loneer  haiidle  or  deliver  Communist 
political  propaganda  free  of  char::e.  I 
want  to  say  this.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  n-'t  only  conccriic  I 
that  this  propagaiida  is  Mood:n::  tliis 
country'  in  huge  volumes — v.hat  incensed 
them  is  the  fact  that  wc  allow  it  to  be 
delivered  free  I  Wijuld  not  be  so  dis- 
turbed if  we  knew  tliat  what  ve  send 
over  there  is  delivered  r.nd  di.'^tributcd. 
But.  ladies  and  pentlemen,  it  is  not.  So 
we  are  suckers  here  We  are  distribut- 
ing all  their  material  which  Is  going  to 
our  youth  and  to  foreign  language 
groups  here  while  they  are  not  distribut- 
ing ours. 

I  had  a  man  wlio  came  back  from 
Russia  just  last  v.eek.  ju:-t  like  many 
other  people  who  come  in  and  report  to 
me  because  he  knew  I  was  interested  in 
this  subject.  He  went  to  three  cities  in- 
cluding Moscow.  Hi;,  primary  purpose 
was  to  visit  all  of  tlieir  newsstands  to 
see  vhat  American  material  mieht  be 
distributed  or  displayed.  In  not  one 
sinale  instance  did  he  fuid  any  Ameri- 
can literature,  newspapers,  or  anything 
issued  from  this  country  except  the  Daily 
Worker.  So  I  am  .saying  to  you.  this  is  a 
matter  of  simple  justice.  Tliis  Universal 
Postal  Union  is  a  sort  of  treaty,  unof- 
ficially; it  is  a  mail  handling  arrange- 
ment. I  am  .saymc  they  have  abrogated 
it  unilaterally.  We  deliver  their  mail 
and  we  live  up  to  the  n.i^reement.  but 
they  do  not  deliver  and  distribute  our 
material  and  they  do  not  live  up  to  their 
agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  much  more  to 
be  said  on  this  vital  subject  which  I 
would  like  to  say  but  unfortunately  time 
is  limited  under  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tim?  of  the 
priitleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  pcntleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  HarshaI. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairm.an.  Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  country  arc  calling 
on  Congress  to  end  the  cubsidy  given 
Communi.?t  propaganda.  The  time  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  act  on 
this  serious  problem  is  now.  Now  is  the 
time  to  put  an  end  to  this  unholy  situa- 
tion. If  we  are  .s-'oing  to  ask  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  to  pay  hirihcr  postal 
rates — how  in  good  conscience  can  we 
do  this  and  not  put  a  stop  to  the  delivery 
and  subsidization  of  such  trash. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  everyone  by 
now  that  we  are  enga-ied  in  a  life  or 
death  struggle  for  survival  with  the  in- 
ternational Communist  movement.  We 
cannot  hope  to  prevail  in  this  struggle 
unless  all  Americans  in  every  field  of 
endeavor  arc  absolutely  convinced  be- 
yond any  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  we 
are  net  engaged  in  a  popularity  contest 
with  a  corapeting  economic  system;  that 


we  are  not  faced  with  certain  annoyinT 
adjustments  which  should  be  made  so 
that  we  may  coexist  with  a  different  sys- 
tem of  goverrunent;  but  that  we  are  now 
in  a  death  struggle  with  an  enemy  the 
like  of  which  we  have  never  before  en- 
countered. 

One  of  the  most  efTective  v.cai^on" 
used  aca.nst  us  in  this  onslaueht  h?s 
1  ccn  the  intensive,  massive,  and  vicious 
C  rnrnun  si  propacanda  assault  en  the 
Uiiuod  ■"  a'es. 

tincc  1541  the  U.S.  Customs  Bureau 
hi"-  1.  :cn  under  orders  to  screen  Commu- 
:-!;^  .  props "anda  coming  into  this  coun- 
t'-y  rrd  to  intercept  unwanted  and  nn- 
s-^icit.-d  material.  On  March  17.  1961, 
th!'?  order  was  rescinded  which  now  per- 
r~.\'  ■  tons  of  Communist  propaganda  to 
iVjv:  freely  throunhout  this  country. 

Tins  propa':anda  is  very  cleverly  and 
su'o'ly  written  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  b' ainvashin^.  warping,  and  destioy- 
in;'  I  he  mind>  of  our  citizens,  both  young 
and  old  And  the  ironic,  unbelievable 
fact  is  that  you.  the  taxpayer,  are  sub- 
sidizing this  effort  to  destroy  the  very 
thii'.g  you  clierish  the  most — freedom. 

H.^'h  school  and  college  students 
throuchout  the  United  States  are  sup- 
plied with  Communist  pi-opaganda  de- 
livered free  of  charge  by  the  U.S.  Post 
Office.  The  House  Un-Ainencan  Activi- 
ties Committee  reported  that  "every 
school  and  college  in  the  United  States  is 
directly  or  indirectly  the  recipient  of 
some  of  the.se  Communist  propaganda 
publications.''  Thus,  the  Communists 
have  discovered  how  to  make  American 
taxpayers  finance  a  Red  pipeline  to  the 
minds  of  our  students. 

The  US  Bureau  of  Customs  in  a  12- 
month  spot  check  of  Moscow's  literature 
through  New  Orleans  counted  at  least 
300.000  packages  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda destined  to  schools  and  colleges. 
Each  package  contained  5  to  15  difTerent 
publications  of  youth  leaderehip  for 
communi.sm. 

New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  lesser  ports 
cf  entry  from  the  standp>oint  of  Com- 
munist propaganda.  A  heavier  volume 
of  this  material  is  coming  into  the  United 
States  via  approximately  50  other  lorts 
of  entry. 

The  endless  lists  of  our  students  are 
compiled  and  addressed  through  the 
World  Federation  of  Democratic  Ycutli, 
a  pro-Communist  front  organization, 
and  by  the  International  Union  of  Stu- 
dents in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia.  Both 
cf  these  ma.:or  international  Commu- 
nist-controlled youth  organizations  pub- 
lish at  least  40  periodicals  which  are 
disseminated  regularly  in  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  Communists'  propaganda  cam- 
paign has  all  the  priority  and  imiires- 
siveness  of  their  missile  program.  Rus- 
sia and  Red  China  can  produce  about 
3.600  million  books  a  year,  more  than  1 
book  for  every  person  on  earth.  The 
Senate  Internal  Security  Committee  re- 
ported; 

T^ie  v.Trijus  forms  >f  CommunlEt  p.opa- 
ganda  throughout   the  world  involve  a  pcr- 

LL.nnel  of  alxiut  500.000  and  an  ar.nml  ex- 
penditure   of    apprcxim.Tte'.y    $2    billion. 

This  propaganda  has  created  the  in- 
tellectual climate  for  Uie  San  Francisco 
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student  riots  auain.st  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  for  the 
movement  of  certain  Smith  CoUeije  stu- 
dents in  petitioning  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  curtail  the  activities  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  for  the  mushrooming  on  the 
campuses  of  Communist  fronts  m  sup- 
port of  unilateral  disarmament.  Castro, 
reco«nition  of  Outer  Munt;')lia  and  Red 
China,  and  against  nucledr  te.^tint;. 
R(JTC    and  loyalty  oaths 

L'ndfT  international  postal  auree- 
ment.s,  the  country  of  ori:;in  collects  the 
postage,  and  our  mailmen  deliver  mail 
from  dnor  to  door  without  any  chaii;e  m 
the  United  States  and  our  territories 
With  non-Communist  countries,  this  is  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  because  we 
collect  postage  here  for  m.iil  comg  over- 
seas With  Soviet-bloc  countries  this 
reciprocal  agreement  is  a  farce.  Does 
anyone  believe  that  Soviet  Russia  the 
master  of  deceit  and  prrvancatiori,  will 
deliver  first-class  letters  from  the  I'luted 
States  without  first  censonns;  tliem  ' 
Certainly  we  are  not  naive  enoui^h  tu  be- 
lieve she  will  deliver  American  propa- 
ganda to  Russian  citizens 

Our  postal  deficit  for  fiscal  1961  was 
approximately  $843  million  CcriMibut- 
ing  v^reatly  to  this  deficit  is  tne  ^reat 
volume  of  Russian  propaganda  and  mail 
shipped  into  this  country  Le^s  than  lialf 
of  this  Red  propaganda  actually  comes 
from  Soviet-bloc  nations.  The  balance 
comes  from  subversive  groups  w;thin  the 
so-called  free  world. 

During  the  year  1960  there  was  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from  So- 
viet-bloc countries  printed  matter, 
whether  or  not  propaganda.  avera^Mng 
1.341.298  pieces  per  month  To  date 
there  is  no  accurate  count  of  how  m'lch 
comes  to  tJie  United  States  from  the  free 
world  The  lifting  of  the  ban  in  March 
of  1961  will  permit  additional  un.^olu•It- 
od  tons  of  subversive  material  to  be  de- 
livered to  our  citizens.  No  other  country 
in  the  free  world  would  permit  Moscow's 
subversive  material  to  be  delivered  at  the 
expense  of  its  own  taxpayers. 

Our  greatest  treasures  are  the  minds 
of  our  youth  The  future  of  America 
lies  in  their  hands,  and  we  certainly 
snould  not  allow  them  to  be  unwittingly 
victimized  by  Communi.st  propaganda 
subsidized  and  delivered  by  U  S  citi/ens 
and  taxpayers 

To  ask  the  American  taxpayer  to  pay 
increased  postal  rates  while  at  the  same 
time  permitting  this  Red  propaganda 
to  be  distributed  in  this  country  free  of 
charge  is  sheer  hypocrisy 

If  the  free  distribution  of  this  prop- 
aganda were  stoppx-d,  an  increase  m  first- 
class  ratrs  would  not  be  needed  To 
argue  as  the  Post  Office  Department  does 
that  because  we  send  out  more  mail  than 
we  receive  i.s  not  a  valid  reason  for  con- 
tinuii.:4  to  accept  Red  propaganda  To 
accept  such  an  argument  is  tantamount 
to  sayiiu  that  because  we  send  out 
larger  ciuantities  of  perfume  we  should 
continue  to  accept  sniallrr  quantities  of 
poisonous  gas 

During  the  balance  of  this  session  we 
shall  hoar  impassioned  pleas  about  how- 
foreign  aid  is  needed  to  defeat  com- 
munism and  how  the  Presidents  re- 
quest for  autlionty  to  cut  tarifTs  should 


be  granted  to  combat  communism,  yet 
if  this  amendment  is  not  accepted  we 
will  continue  to  subsidize  the  Red  proi)- 
aganda  drive  It  just  does  not  make 
>t-nse 

Members  of  the  House.  I  earnestly 
urge  vour  full  support  of  this  effort  to 
stop  the  delivery  of  Commutust  pri)p- 
aganda  Let  u.^  save  the  minds  of  our 
citizens  and  >uu'h  f:om  this  destruc- 
tion and  at  the  sani'  tinu'  help  balance 
the  ixisral  delici' 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chairman  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  thi,-«  jMunt  in  the  Rjiurd 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  obiertum 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemm  from 
Ohio' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ASHIiR<X)K  Mr  Chairman  I 
ceitamlv  want  to  rt.s.sociate  mvseif  Ailh 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  fvin  Ne- 
bia.>ka  '  Mr  Ct'NNiNfiHAM  :  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oiiio  Mr  Hak-^ha  I  have 
joined  them  during  the  past  year  in  the 
tight  to  bloc-k  Commujiist  propaganda 
mail  from  pouring  into  our  country  and 
being  de!iv»rt'd  frtf  of  charge  Mv  own 
bill  HR  9JH1  will  be  largely  adopted 
in  the  postal  rate  bill  we  are  considering 
today  It  is  a  companion  bill  to  those 
mtrcxluced  by  the  gentU-man  from  Ne- 
b!■a.^ka  M:  CtNNiN(.HAM  and  '(;<•  gen- 
tleman from  Olno  iMr    HAKaiiA 

I  believf  that  every  Congressman 
found  an  aroused  citi/enry  at  home  dur- 
ing the  recess  last  fall  P»H)ple  are  abso- 
lutely unable  to  comprehend  why  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  o|>«'ned  the 
dike  to  this  flow  of  poisonous  propa- 
ganda It  IS  but  one  of  the  ni>pea.sing 
overtures  that  have  been  made  t^jwaid 
our  professed  and  undeniable  enemy,  the 
Communist  bloc  I  am  very  plea.->ed  that 
we  today  will  strike  a  blow  which  has 
been  needed  f<ir  .some  time  and  I  ho;)0 
ttie  >entiment  expressed  will  serve  as  a 
call  to  our  State  Department  and  ad- 
ministration to  stiffen  lUs  ixjsluie  in  our 
dealings  with  tJic  enemy 

Mr  BLKRMANN  Mr  Chairman  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
lemarks  at  this  point  in  the  Reiukd 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  tfie  re^ue^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska"' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr  BEERMANN  Mr  Chairman  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  administration 
IS  so  concerned  about  balancing  the 
budget.  It  is  a  concern  many  of  us  have 
held  for  many  years,  and  I,  for  one.  am 
delighted  to  have  this  new  and  welcome 
company  I  am  tempted  to  take  heart 
at  this  great  affection  for  a  balanced 
budget,  but  I  cannot  The  appioach  is 
not  the  right  one  The  amendment  in- 
troduced by  the  gentU-man  from  Tcn- 
ne.-.see  i  Mr  MtrrayI  is  a  "spend  more. 
and  tax  more"  approach  to  balancing 
thf  budt;et  It  overlooks  completely 
that  the  Post  Office  needs  modernization 
and  etTiciency  Last  summer,  the  Dep- 
uty Postmaster  General.  Mr  Brawley. 
said  $300  million  could  be  siived  by 
modernization  I  would  like  to  .see  that 
done  without  delay 

A  businesslike  operation  in  the  Post 
Office  dws  not  mean  only  that  the 
income  balances  the  outgo  It  means 
that  the  Post  Office  operation  is  carried 


on  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  for  which 
the  be.st  service  can  be  provided. 

There  is  another  thing  that  bothers 
me  about  this  sudden  get  tough  policy 
by  iht-  administration  It  is  a  get  tough 
policy  that  again  is  toughest  on  American 
piivate  eiiteipiise  There  seems  to  be 
a  p.ittein  of  trying  to  make  it  just  a 
little  mo;.'  d  :f'u  lilt  for  businessmen  to 
oprrat'-  ■Illl.^  pattern  is  all  too  plain 
in  Ai  I  i(  ii.tui '•  where  the  schemes  of 
•A\r  Secretaiy  are  trying  t-o  put  all  farm- 
t  is  under  the  tight  control  of  the  Federal 
Government 

In  this  po.stal  bill,  we  are  jeopardizinc 
a  very  important  se_:menl  of  American 
liusiness — the  free  pre.ss.  I  notice  fiom 
advertisements  m  the  newspapers  during 
the  past  wt-ek  that  both  businessmen  and 
their  »'mp!oyees  are  worried  about 
whether  or  not  magazines  and  small 
newspapers  liin  survive  another  set  of 
l»>slal  increases  We  all  should  know 
they  are  paying  twice  what  they  did  for 
jHxslaue  10  years  ago. 

Thi.^  leads  to  the  most  important  point 
that  my  colleague,  the  gentfeman  from 
Nebraska  Mr  Ci  nmncmam  1 .  is  trying 
t^i  m;ike  nil-  United  States  is  subsidiz- 
ing Communist  countries  like  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland,  and  very  questionable  neu- 
lral.>  like  India  and  Indonesia,  while  get- 
ting touth  with  Anu'iican  business.  This 
gets  to  be  pietiy  silly.  Here  we  are. 
considering  a  measure  that  seems  likely 
to  eliminate  a  part  of  Americas  great 
free  pie.ss.  and  subsidizing  through  our 
foreign  aid  the  controlled  press  in  Com- 
munist countrus  And  if  this  is  not 
enough,  we  are  delivering  free  — in  the 
United  Slates  the  very  propaganda 
that  is  sfckmg  our  downfall, 

I  wholehearU'dly  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebra.ska  IMr  Cunnino- 
MAM  Why  in  the  world  do  we  dare  al- 
low our  Po.st  Oftiee  Department  to  delivei 
Ii<'d  jjiopaganda  at  our  own  expense  -oi 
if  you  plea.se.  by  using  some  of  th.' 
money  we  hope  to  get  by  increasing  the 
I  ales  on  second  cla.s.s  mail?  I  will  ab- 
-solulely  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  posl- 
iil-rate  bill  until  we  stop  delivering  Com- 
munist proi)atanda  through  the  mails 
I  think  the  Members  should  join  m  in- 
sisting that  any  consideration  of  hik-hei 
lK)stal  rates  should  b«'  based  on  adoption 
of  the  amendment  ju.st  presented  by  the 
rcntleman    from    Nebraska    iMr.    Cvn- 

NlM.dAM  1. 

One  mort-  thing  We  should  not  over- 
take what  might  happen  to  what  is 
left  of  oui  farm  newspapers  and  maga- 
zine.s  Some  while  doing  great  work  foi 
the  American  farmer,  are  just  hanging 
on.  and  I  am  fearful  of  what  the  added 
expense  of  a  big  mciease  m  postal  rates 
would  do 

I  have  b.  en  reading  .some  university 
extension  service  surveys  to  find  out 
where  farmers  ui  (  their  information  on 
new  farming  ttrhniques.  In  othtr 
words  where  do  they  learn?  Some  of 
you  might  be  surprised  to  discover  that 
in  every  research  project,  farm  news- 
papers and  magazines  were  the  princi- 
pal source  of  information.  Farmers  even 
relied  on  farm  ma  i/mes  more  than  on 
their  county  ai.''iit.s  and  cert.ainly  more 
th.an  on  Government  handouts 

Th'^  faim  i^ublication  Ls  the  greatest 
ally   the   jm  Mpir  have  against   the  plan- 
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ners  who  constantly  try  to  m^anipulate 
and  control  American  agriculture.  Here 
the  v.tal  area  Ls  information — not  as  tlie 
ix^parument  wants  us  to  have  it.  but 
jiure  information.  For  every  farm  pub- 
;. cat  ion  tiiat  disappears,  there  also  dis- 
.ppears  a  little  bit  of  freedom,  and  there 
;>  a  little  more  dependence  upon  the 
Gjvernment's  adulterated  propaganda. 

Farm  publications  are  particularly  en- 
dangered, btxause  they  arc  not  sold  on 
the  newsstands.  They  are  delivered  on 
naral  routes,  and  no  one  has  yet  devised 
a  way  to  make  rurrd  routes  pay  their 
wsy.  Farm  publications  likewi.<;e  must 
use  the  mail  to  solicit  subscriptions,  and 
io  handle  renew  als.  They  arc  dependent 
on  the  postal  systems  They  are  de- 
jxndent  on  low  second  class  rates  that 
have  been  basic  to  a  free  pre.^s  in  Amer- 
.ica  ."^mce  our  countr>'  was  founded. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  must  not  be  stam- 
peded hy  the  crocodile  tears  of  the  ad- 
inmistraticn  whf»se  pious  claims  of 
budcet  balancing  are  misleading  and 
which  avoid  the  leal  issue.  Let  us  join 
the  gentleman  from  Nebra-ska  (Mr. 
CrvNiNCHAMl  in  making  the  elimination 
of  Communist  propaganda  from  our 
mails  a  prerequisite  to  consideration  of 
jMstal  rate  increase.*;. 

Mr  WAIiHAL^ER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
leniaiks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
N?w  Jrr.sey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WALUIAUSER  Mr.  Chairman. 
the  balanein.c  of  tlie  budpet  is  important 
^^.^  maintain  the  f^.scal  integrity  that  has 
helped  our  great  Republic  to  grow  so  in- 
Muential  and  important  in  world  affairs. 

A  rai.se  in  postal  rates  is  but  one  step 
;hat  can  be  taken  to  accomplLsli  this  ob- 
'pctive.  Another  is  a  reduction  in  the 
operating'  co.'^ts  of  the  Post  OCfice  Depart- 
ment. An  important  reduction  can  be  ef- 
fected. I  believe,  if  the  Communist  propa- 
Landa  that  is  flooding  our  ports  of  entry 
remain  undelivered  free  of  charge. 

An  important  step  for  this  Con.r.ress  to 
take,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  provide  the 
tools  that  will  enable  the  executive  de- 
p.-^rlmtnt  to  lef'ally  clo.se  of!  the  flood  of 
unwanted,  unrequestcd  mail  that  our 
citi.^ens  are  being  exposed  to. 

Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina     Mr.  Henpffkon!. 

Mr  HP:nderSON.  Mr  Chairman,  It 
is  my  intention  to  support  the  amend- 
ments which  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
CommiUee,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
np<:<:ee  IMr  NTi-kray  1  will  propose  wh?n 
the  bill  is  read  for  amendments. 

Tfie  rentleman  from  Tcnne.-^see's  'Mr. 
.MiRRAYl  amendment,  as  he  has  ex- 
plained, includes  the  .same  postal  rate 
provision-?  and  public  service  jwlicy  con- 
tained in  H  R.  7927  when  I  introduced 
the  bill  on  June  29.  1961.  A?  explained 
in  my  statement  in  volume  107.  part  9, 
pa  I'  1 1833  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
mv  bill  was  introduced  by  general  agree- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
C:\il  Service  so  that  its  provisions  could 
be  considered  by  the  committee  in  de- 
tail, after  I  had  informally  discussed, 
nt    a   committee   meeting   the   previous 


day,  certain  rate  and  public  policy  revi- 
sions that  I  felt  might  be  a  suitable  com- 
promise in  lieu  of  the  original  postal 
rate  bill.  HH.  6418,  which  was  based  on 
an  oflBcial  recommendation  of  the  Post 
OfiBce  Department. 

My  suggestions  for  compromise  provi- 
sions were  developed  after  caretul  re- 
view of  the  extensive  record  of  public 
hearings  and  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee  in  executive  session  on  H.R. 
6418.  I  felt  then,  as  I  do  now.  that  the 
public  service  formula  and  the  rate  re- 
visions in  my  bill,  which  are  now  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  to  be  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
Mur.RAY  1 ,  represent  a  fair,  moderate,  and 
effective  measure  to  establish  a  firm  and 
lasting  foundation  for  a  postal  rate 
structure  which  will  return  postal  reve- 
nues equal  to  postal  exp>enses.  after  a 
suit-able  writeoff  of  exp>en.ses  to  public 
.service,  and  will  ascribe  i>ostal  costs  to 
the  various  classes  of  Users  of  the  mails 
in  an  equitable  manner,  with  full  con- 
sideration to  the  value  of  the  service 
they  receive  and  the  costs  incurred  in 
rendering  that  service. 

The  Postmaster  General  ofHcially  re- 
ported last  year,  and  again  has  reported 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  Murray 
amendment,  that  H  R.  7927  as  intro- 
duced, and  the  amendment,  provide  the 
very  minimum  postal  rate  adjustments 
which  should  be  enacted.  In  my  judg- 
ment, approval  of  the  Murray  amend- 
ment is  essential  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
issue  of  fiscal  responsibility.  These  pro- 
ixjsed  increases  have  been  developed 
after  full  consideration  of  the  many  is- 
.•:ues  brought  out  in  our  public  hearings 
last  year  on  the  postal  rate  question. 

I  am  very  gratified  to  note,  also,  that 
one  of  the  strongest  impediments  to 
final  action  on  postal  rates  last  year, 
evidently  has  been  removed  by  assurance 
we  have  received  through  a  public  state- 
ment by  the  chairman  of  the  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the  other 
body  that  he  will  schedule  prompt  ac- 
tion on  postal  rate  legislation,  including 
an  appropriate  public  service  policy, 
when  such  Icrislation  is  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  amendment  to  be  propo.sed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Mur- 
ray] includes  a  firm,  eflfcctive,  and  higlily 
equitable  provision  which  will  relieve 
users  of  the  mail  from  any  burden  for 
the  costs  of  public  services  performed 
by  the  Postal  Establishment  such  as  free- 
in-coimty  mail,  free  mail  for  the  blind, 
and  mailings  at  special  reduced  rates  by 
qualified  nonprofit  organizations. 

I  became  convinced  while  in  my  dis- 
trict during  the  recess  that  the  over- 
whelming sentiment,  of  the  people  I  rep- 
resent, is  that  if  we  in  the  Congress  find 
it  necessary  to  increase  first-class  postal 
rates,  we  must  also  increase  second-  and 
third-class  mail  far  more  than  is  pro- 
posed by  the  bill,  without  the  adoption 
of  the  Murray  amendment. 

I  recognize  that  some  of  the  second- 
and  third-class  uses  of  the  mails  will 
find  the  increases  to  be  a  heavy  burden, 
but  any  postal  rate  increase  will  prob- 
ably do  this,  and  the  present  burden  of 
the  postal  deficit  upon  the  taxpayers  la 
also  of  great  concern. 


I  believe  that  when  the  Murray  amend- 
ment is  passed  by  the  House  it  will  be 
acted  on  promptly  by  the  other  body, 
so  that  the  additional  postal  revenues 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  given  first  priority  among  all  new 
revenue  measures  this  year  will  be  as- 
sured as  a  first  step  toward  the  antici- 
pated balanced  Federal  budget  for  the 
f^.scal  year  If  63. 

I  hope  that  the  membership  will  eive 
its  overwhelming  support  to  the  Murray 
amendment. 


Mr.  GROSS      Mr.  Chairman.  1 


'Id 


5  minutes  to  the  eentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  BkoyhillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman  I 'ise 
in  support  of  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 
I  would  like  to  have  been  able  to  state 
that  I  rise  in  support  of  HJi.  7927  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
OfEce  and  Civil  Service,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  the  bill  is  sufBcient,  that  it 
does  the  job  well  enough.  The  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Murr.ay]  will 
offer  an  amendment  that  will  be  an  im- 
provement. I  will  support  that  amend- 
ment, but  I  still  do  not  think  the  bill 
even  as  amended  will  do  the  job  that 
ought  to  be  done. 

As  has  been  stated  by  previous  speak- 
ers, this  is  a  controversial  and  compli- 
cated measure;  it  is  confusing,  but  there 
is  no  easy  solution  to  the  problem.  I 
think  that  we  can  agree  on  two  things. 
First  of  all.  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  perfect  ixxstal  rate  bill.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  come  up  with  a  measui^ 
that  everybody  would  agree  with,  a 
measure  that  would  not  affect  some 
segment  of  our  economy  adversely  or  in 
which  some  industry  would  not  be  hurt. 
That  is  what  suggests  a  compromise  as 
a  solution  to  the  problem,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do  here  today. 

The  Postmaster  General  did  submit 
what  I  thought  was  a  good  bill,  one  that 
would  meet  the  problem  head  on.  It 
would  raise  the  postal  revenues  in  the 
amount  of  $741  million  a  year.  But  that 
was  turned  down  by  the  committee.  The 
committee  reported  a  bill  to  the  House 
that  would  raise  revenues  approxi- 
mately $550  million,  but  it  placed  too 
much  of  the  increase  on  the  first-class 
users.  The  Murray  amendment  would 
help  correct  that  inequity. 

Another  thins  we  can  agree  on  is  the 
fact  that  the  deficit  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  to  be  met.  Somebody 
has  to  pay  for  it.  There  are  three  ways 
that  we  can  make  up  that  deficit  in  t)ie 
Post  Office  Department.  One  is  to  add 
it  on  to  the  national  debt;  two.  charge 
It  to  the  taxpayers  in  general;  and  three, 
have  lire  users  of  the  mail  pay  for  it. 

Iiisofar  as  adding  this  on  to  the 
national  debt  is  concerned,  we  are  now 
approaching  a  national  debt  of  approxi- 
mately $300  billion.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary at  certain  times  to  increase  our 
national  debt  in  order  to  meet  any  threat 
to  our  survival;  but  I  think  it  is  un- 
conscionablo  in  a  time  of  progress  :ir.d 
prosperity  to  pass  on  the  deficit  of  op- 
crating  the  Post  OfSce  Department  to 
future  generations.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  have  been  doing  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  In  fact,  we  have  n 
total  postal  deficit  since  1946  in  tht* 
amount  of  S7  4  billion.    There  has  beon 
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an  incretLse  m  the  natt')nal  dobt  since 
1946  in  the  amount  of  $18  billion,  not  in- 
cuduiK'  the  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  Reu'ardles.s  of  how  muih  you  )u-.- 
Kle  the  figures,  the  net  eflfect  is,  we  have 
passed  on  the  entire  postal  deficit  since 
World  War  II  to  future  i^enerat.ons  to 
pay 

So  far  as  chari^mi:  th;.s  to  the  ueneral 
fund  i-s  conccrnrd.  or  having  the  lax- 
payers  pay  for  it.  may  I  ask.  Who  is  this 
benevolent  taxpayer  wf  are  askir-.i^  to 
pick  up  the  tab  '  Is  it.  thf  individual 
wh.o  has  withholdinw  taxes  deducted 
from  his  paycheck'  Is  it  the  corpora- 
tions'' Is  It  to  c<me  from  inheritance 
ta.xes,  exci.se  taxes'  I  say  that  there 
have  been  plently  of  complaints  already 
about  the  inequities  in  our  general  tax 
.structure  In  fact,  it  i.s  a  cjuestion  of 
whether  we  have  reached  tlie  point  of 
diminishing  r-turns 

The  President.  I  understand,  ha.s 
a.sked  for  authority  to  actually  reduce 
some  of  the  income  taxes  The  funds 
are  not  available  from  the  general  reve- 
nue to  make  up  this  deficit.  That  would 
seem  to  be  the  easy  way  out.  but  it 
i.s  the  wront!  way. 

The  fairest  alternative  is  to  have  the 
users  of  the  mail  pay  for  it.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  we  consider  the 
Post  Office  Department  a  business  or 
service  If  it  is  a  service,  then  it  is  the 
best  bargain  that  the  American  people 
can  receive  regardless  of  whether  we 
consider  the  charKe  for  use  of  the  mail 
as  a  tax  or  not.  It  makes  no  difTerence 
There  i.s  no  better  way  of  charuirm  for 
this  postal  service  than  to  cha:-'.e  ir  to 
the  mail  users.  It  is  the  thiint;  that 
benefits  .so  many  people  Then  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  their  benefit  in  the 
use  of  the  mail,  they  should  pay  for  it 
Why  pass  the  buck''  Why  not  chartre 
it  directly  to  the  users  of  the  mail 
service' 

I  think  that  the  American  pfople  over- 
whelmingly support  that  principle  I 
think  they  are  willini^  to  pay  for  this 
postal  service  that  they  receive  That 
has  been  the  historical  tradition  since 
the  turn  of  the  century  ?'rom  1900  up 
until  World  War  II  the  avoiaue  postal 
deficit  was  So j  million  a  >eai,  and.  in- 
cidentally, that  included  all  subsidies — 
airline  subsidies  in  the  amount  of  about 
$75  million,  frank  niaii  to  Members  of 
ConL'ress.  free  mail  to  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  We  have  since  that  time 
taken  that  our  of  the  postal  budeet.  yet 
the  amount  that  the  cost  exceeded  the 
revt-nu'-s  this  year  is  amountw.i,'  to  $832 
million,  even  with  all  of  these  subsidies 
It-moved  The  cost  of  livinw  since  1932 
has  increased  by  118  percent  The  co.^t 
of  d(  Iiverlni.'  mail  has  inci  eased  130  per- 
cent. ')ut  yet  in  the  first-class  mail  we 
have  only  increased  the  rate,  the  charge 
to  the  users  as  beneficiaries.  33  i  percent 
So  I  clunk  it  is  fair  and  rquitablc  to  pa.vs 
on  some  of  the  increase  on  to  the  prin- 
cipal u.sers.  the  principal  beneficiaries  of 
the  mail 

Mr  Chairman  there  is  no  ea.sy  solu- 
t.on  to  this  problem,  as  I  said  before 
There  has  to  be  .some  «ive  and  take, 
thcrf  has  yot  to  be  .somf  comr'iomise 
I  think  atiain,  that  the  am.  ndment 
offered  by  the  chairman  of  our  comr.ni- 


tee.  the  gentleman  from  Tennes.see  .Mr 
MfRR.Av;.  IS  a  i;ood  compromise.  Tin- 
administration  supports  It  It  does  not 
do  the  job  but  it  still  helps  to  .>olve  this 
problem  somewhat.  We  will  still  have 
some  deficit,  regardless  of  whether  we 
charv,'e  it  as  a  public  .seivice  or  not  We 
will  still  have  some  deficit  which  today 
you  are  charging  on  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

M;  MUlUiAV  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
.)  rnl:n^te^  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana   Mr   Ol.^en  ! . 

Mr  OLSEN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  voted 
atjairist  the  gag  rule  tliat  was  attempud 
last  September  I  wanted  to  amend  up- 
ward some  of  the  rate  provisions  m  the 
bill  that  was  presented,  that  is.  the  com- 
niiLUe  bill  that  was  presented  last  fall. 
I  had  some  otiier  faults  to  find  witli 
that  bill,  and  today  I  would  be  happy  if 
we  were  considering  the  conmnltee  bill 
and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  present 
amendments  to  that  bill.  I  do  not  find 
fault  with  my  chaiiman  and  his  proce- 
dure, but  It  kind  of  shoricuLs  some  of 
the  things  that  I  would  like  to  do. 
There  is  an  increa.-.c  m  rates  in  tin-  com- 
mittee bill  which  I  am  for.  but  that 
increase  is  being  eliminated  in  the  Mur- 
ray amendm.nl.  Mr.  Mlrrav  s  anund- 
nient  would  have  no  increa.se  applied  to 
the  controlled  circulation  magazine.  It 
would  be  the  only  class  that  would  not 
have  a  substantial  increase.  The  com- 
mittee bill  would  increase  that  particu- 
lar class  $1.3  million.  Mr  Mvkray  s 
amendment  would  liave  u  minimum 
charge  on  that  class  that  would  brm,  in 
perhaps  an  increase  of  $100,000. 

Now.  in  every  otiier  class  there  is  an 
increase  of  a  substantial  amount  except 
that  one  I  wish  tliat  we  were  consider- 
ing the  committee  bill  that  had  been 
considered  after  all.  for  7  mf)Mths 
and  had  put  an  increase  on  that  cla.vs 
and  had  put  an  increase  on  every  class 
As  I  say.  perhaps  all  the  Members  are 
not  content  with  all  of  the  increases,  but 
if  we  had  the  committee  bill,  we  could 
inert  a.se  where  we  wished 

Now,  I  think  that  the  original  com- 
mittee bill,  that  IS,  the  bill  before  us. 
does  not  increa.se  .second  or  third  class 
as  much  as  perhaps  it  ought  to  On  the 
other  hand.  I  think  that  Mr  Mi-rray  s 
amendment  is.  in  fact  a  kind  of  Post 
Office  Department  bill  that  is  too  high 
in  the  class  of  newspapers  that  are  do- 
ing bu.siness  in  my  district 

Mr  Chairman,  newspapers  in  my  dis- 
trict do  not  have  so  much  advertising  or 
so  much  wein-ht.  nor  do  they  receive  such 
a  revenue  for  a  page  of  advertising  as 
one  of  the  great  newspapers  or  maga- 
zines in  more  populated  areas  There- 
fore I  do  not  think  that  a  1-pennv-per- 
piece  charge — an  increa.se.  if  y(.»u  plea.s*-. 
of  1  penny  per  p>ie  nn  each  newspaper 
in  mv  area — should  tx*  the  same  as  the 
per-piece  chanie  of  the  lart-er.  wealthier 
publications  m  a  more  populated  area 
'Ihe!(>  I.s  a  differep.ce  ;n  the  kind  of  .serv- 
ice that  the  larger  publications  with  a 
great  deal  more  expensive  advertising 
receives  as  compared  to  the  kind  of  .serv- 
ice received  by  the  publications  in  my 
area 

Mr  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  history 
we  have  a  law  under  which  we  have  been 
increasing   the   rates  for   these  kinds  of 


publications    on    a    per-pound     basis 

IKUind  lates  if  you  please  There  is  a 
pound  rale  on  the  editorial  matter,  and 
there  is  a  higher  per-pound  rate  on  the 
advertisinu  material  In  that  way  tho 
load  is  with  respect  to  the  weight  of  ti.' 
advert. sing  and  the  weight  of  the  edi- 
torial rnaleiial  in  the  respective  kinds  of 
piiwiications. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  tlunk  that  that  his- 
to:  i.al  meth(jd  of  asse.ssmg  the  charge 
auamst  new  simpers  and  magaymes  is  the 
one  we  ouuht  to  stick  to,  and  that  is  the 
nieth.oil  that  is  m  Itie  comn.ittee  bill 
V,  Inch  IS  befon  u-  If  there  should  be 
an  increase,  hi  us  mcrea.se  il  by  tlie 
hi.storical  method 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  of  a  mind  to  sup- 
port the  amendinent  that  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  troin  Georgia  I  Mr  Jamts  C 
iJvMsi.  plans  to  ollir.  However,  if  it 
fails,  I  have  an  anu  luitnent  that  will  be 
a  kind  of  comproiiu.se  between  the  com- 
mitt^-e  bill  and  Mr  Mirr^y's  amend- 
ment M-.  compiomi.->e  would  give  rec- 
ognition to  the  fact  that  we  should 
emphasi/e  the  pound  rates  father  than 
the  pt  r-p;ece  charge,  and  I  would  sugt:est 
a  small  ij<  r-piece  charge  as  well.  The 
amendment  which  I  will  offer  is  esti- 
mated Ui  bung  m  about  $41  million,  ac- 
cording to  the  Post  Office  Departmer.t 
fi,;ures,  a.s  compared  to  the  chairman  s 
amendment  of  $j3  million. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Cliairman,  I  yield 
for  a  unanimous -coii.-ent  request  Ui  the 
gentleman   from  Michigan   I  Mr.  Johan- 

St.  N 

Mr  JOHANSEN  Mr  Chairman,  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  I  Mrs  St. 
Cifdrck!.  who  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Cr. il  Service, 
IS  unavoidably  ab.sent 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  her  remarks  in  supp<jrt  of  the 
Murray  sub.>titute  amendment  may  be 
enteied  in  llie  Reiohd  at  this  point 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  giTitleman  f:om 
Michigan  ' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mrs  ST  GEORGE  Mr  Chairm.m  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  b\ 
Chairman  Tom  Mirray  This  amemi- 
ineni  substitutes  a  more  realiitic  postal 
rate  incrciise  bill  than  the  one  approved 
and  rep<jited  by  th.e  House  Post  OlTlce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee 

At  the  outset.  I  should  like  to  explain 
that  for  several  years  pi  lor  to  1961.  tlie 
Ei.senhower  admiir.>ii  alion  had  submit- 
ted letiislalion  wliiiii  was  designed  to 
eliminate  a  major  ;kii  lion  of  the  (xistal 
deficit  Since  1I),');».  this  dt-ficit  Ins 
quickly  risen  fiom  over  $600  million  an- 
nually to  $832  milhoii  annually  m  1963 
Iniruit;  those  yeais  pi  i(,r  to  1961  those  of 
u.^  wh(}  suppoi  led  a  po.stal  increase  bill 
could  not  get  the  Democratic  leadership 
of  the  House  to  permit  the  bill  to  be 
vot«'d  on  I  am  plea-s*-*.!.  however,  that 
condition^  have  changed  and  that  the 
present  leadership  m  support  of  its 
President  must  now  agree  to  fi.scal  in- 
tegrity in  poatal  ojx'rations. 

In  those  earlier  days  there  were  onlv 
a  handful  of  u.s.  including  the  distm- 
guishtHl  chaiiman  of  our  committee,  who 
recognized  the  rued  to  reduce  the  tie- 
mendoiis  postal  deficit  which  was  in- 
creasing our  national  debt  at  the  rate  ul 
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from  $600  to  $800  million  annually.  Our 
delay  in  favorably  acting  on  this  legis- 
lation has  meant  that  an  urmecessary 
financial  burden  will  be  placed  on  future 
fenerations.  In  fact,  our  failure  to  act 
for  more  than  3  years  has  resulted  in 
increasing  the  national  debt  by  almost 
$2' J  billion  which  is  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  President's  requested  increase 
in  the  national  debt  ceiling.  It  is  not 
my  purjiose  to  discuss  the  mistakes  of 
tlie  past  or  to  remind  my  colleagues  of 
tlieir  failures  to  face  their  responsibili- 
t.es  m  former  years. 

If  a  postal  rate  increase  bill  had  been 
apjiroved  several  years  ago  when  Presi- 
dent p]iscn!iower  requested  its  enactment 
there  would  not  now  be  the  need  to  con- 
sider the  enactment  of  this  measure 
which  is  before  us  today. 

I  have  observed  in  the  press  comments 
to  the  effect  that  the  enactment  of  this 
leiislation  is  necessary  if  the  President's 
budget  is  to  remain  in  balance.  I  am 
ummpressc'l  by  this  argument.  It  is  my 
view  tliat  there  are  many  items  of  ex- 
pcn.se  in  liie  President's  budget  which 
are  unnecessary  and  should  be  elimi- 
nated The  principal  reason  for  support- 
ing Mr  Mihrav  s  amendment  and  the 
jios'.a!  I  ate  bill  eenerally  is  becau.se  it 
will,  in  lar  'e  mea'-ure,  eliminate  the  un- 
conscionable postal  deficit  and  will  fix 
rates  and  c'latges  which  the  u.sers  of  the 
mail  should  pay  for  the  .services  they 
receive. 

A  large  jtorti  n  of  the  revenue  raised 
l>y  Chiurman  Murray's  proposal  will 
come  from  first-class  mail  rate  increases. 
Accordnig  to  Uie  information  which  we 
have  received  for  many  years  the  prin- 
cipal users  of  first-cla.ss  mail — that  is. 
7.3  jiereent  of  fir-t-cla.ss  mail — are  the 
business  people  of  our  communities,  and 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  volume 
of  first-class  mail  is  originated  in  the 
h  >me<;  of  our  Nation.  With  the  increase 
from  4  to  0  cents  for  first-cla.ss  mail, 
there  will  be  only  a  modest  increase  in 
the  expenses  of  the  average  family  which 
is  estimated  at  about  $1.80  a  year. 

.Another  basis  upon  which  I  support 
Cliairman  Mt/rray's  proposal  is  that  it 
propo.ses  a  more  fair  and  equitable  rate 
inrre.i.sp  for  .second-  and  third-class  mail 
as  compared  to  first-cla.ss  mail.  In  the 
committee  bill  a  greater  bulk  of  the  rate 
mcrea.'^e  would  fall  on  the  first-class  mail 
u.ser  and  a  disproiwrtionate  share  of  the 
increase  would  t>e  allocated  to  second- 
and  third-cla.ss  mail.  However,  under 
Chairman  Murray's  proposal  which 
failed  by  only  one  vote  of  receiving  ap- 
picival  by  our  committee  the  revenue 
from  second-class  mail  would  be  in- 
creased from  $21  million  to  $53.4  million 
aimually. 

With  respect  to  third-cla.ss  mail  which 
the  Members  know  are  circulars  and  ad- 
vertisements which  we  all  receive  in 
quantity,  the  committee  bill  proposed  a 
revenue  increase  of  $57  3  million  annual- 
ly v^hile  Chairman  Murray's  prop>osal 
would  increase  this  amount  to  $93  mil- 
lion annually.  This  is  accomplished  in 
large  measure  by  increasing  the  mini- 
mum per  piece  charge  for  this  class  of 
mail  from  2>2  cents  to  3  cents. 

The  remaining  major  difTerence  be- 
tween the  committee's  bill  and  the  pro- 


posal of  Chairman  Murray  is  that  the 
public  sei-vice  items  enumerated  in  the 
Postal  Policy  Act  would  be  established 
at  approximately  $248  million  annually 
as  compared  to  $342  million  annually  in 
the  committee  bill,  In  my  opinion, 
Chairman  Murray's  proposal  is  more 
realistic  and  more  equitable  with  respect 
to  the  provisions  relating  to  public  serv- 
ice items. 

Thus,  in  terms  of  actual  revenue  the 
substitute  bill  of  Chairman  Murray 
would  increase  postal  revenue  $622  mil- 
lion annually  while  the  committee  bill 
would  rai.se  only  $551  million.  In  sum- 
mary I  would  suggest  that  the  Members 
should  support  the  measure  which  is 
proposed  because  it  would  provide  a  more 
fair  and  equitable  rate  adjustment  for 
all  classes  of  mail  and  would  eliminate 
criticism  of  Congre-ss  for  approving  a 
measure  which  levied  most  of  its  in- 
creases in  the  first-class  mail  category. 

Lengthy  hearin-zs  were  conducted  by 
our  committee  last  year  at  which  time 
an  opportunity  was  given  to  all  the  mail 
users  to  testify  and  present  their  views 
and.  in  addition,  we  heard  the  views  of 
the  Postmaster  General  and  his  staff. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  views 
of  this  administration  are  not  unlike  the 
views  of  the  former  administration. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  of  the  general 
support  which  is  being  given  this  postal 
rate  increase  legislation.  I  hope  its  en- 
actment does  not  provide  a  license  for 
the  administration  to  spend  the  new 
revenues  which  are  raised  in  wasteful 
or  irresix)nsible  ways. 

I  should  not  be  in  favor  of  this  meas- 
ure if  I  felt  that  this  would  be  the  result. 
I  am  hopeful  that  those  who  are  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  our  Postal  Estab- 
lishment are  firm  in  their  belief — as  were 
their  predecessors — that  the  postal  serv- 
ice should  more  nearly  pay  its  own  way 
and  that  tlie  users  of  the  mail  should  pay 
their  fair  share  of  the  expenses  for  the 
services  they  receive. 

Arguments  have  been  advanced  in  fa- 
vor of  postal  rate  increases  that  almost 
every  other  major  nation  of  the  world 
provides  a  postal  service  with  rates  de- 
signed to  pay  for  costs.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain as  to  how  compelling  this  argument 
is  but  I  do  feel  that  certainly  the  people 
of  this  Nation  can  afford  a  postal  service 
without  a  deficit  of  $832  million  annually 
in  its  operation. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  fisc.il  in- 
tegrity cannot  turn  our  backs  on  this 
problem.  I  certainly  welcome  those 
Members  and  administration  leaders 
who  in  the  past  few  years  have  had  a 
change  of  heart  and  now  join  with  us  in 
our  endeavor  to  put  the  postal  service  of 
the  United  States  on  a  sound  financial 
basis.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  regret  we  could 
not  have  their  help  before  this  year  be- 
cause we  would  have  relieved  future  gen- 
erations from  facing  an  increase  of  many 
billions  of  dollars  in  our  national  debt. 

I  earnestly  solicit  the  Members  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  conscientious 
and  able  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr,  Mur- 
ray 1,  and  I  hope  that  his  substitute  will 
be  approved  without  any  amendment 
which  would  distort  the  rate  structure  of 
the  bill  which  he  has  proposed. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Pelly]  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
m.arks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  less  than  honest  if  I  did  not  express 
agreement  with  those  Members  of  the 
House  who  take  the  position  that  in  the 
interest  of  fiscal  responsibility  some  ad- 
justment in  postal  rates  is  overdue. 
Like  other  Members,  I  have  been  analyz- 
ing this  situation.  Certainly  the  amount 
of  the  deficit — the  postal  deficit  exceeds 
$800  million — is  unconscionable. 

Certain  experiences,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  have  had  with  the  management  of 
the  post  office,  however,  indicate  that 
higher  postal  rates  is  not  the  only  an- 
swer to  this  problem.  There  is  an  angle 
of  management  policies  and  practices. 
I  have  very  much  in  mind,  for  example, 
that  for  years,  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy, I  have  sought  competitive  bids  for 
carrying  the  mail  to  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands. Instead  of  that,  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  a  sorry  record  of  ne- 
gotiating with  their  own  favored  indi- 
vidual contractor.  I  might  cite,  for 
example,  that  at  one  time  bids  were 
delayed  and  specificatio:is  were  set  up  in 
order  to  prevent  any  except  the  one 
favored  bidder  from  entering  a  responsi- 
ble bid.  In  this  case,  shortly  after  his 
bid  was  received  and  accepted,  the  De- 
partment quietly  ne«?otiated  an  increase 
in  liis  contract.  Also,  the  Department 
supported  legislation  that  would  have 
established  by  law  a  virtual  monopoly  for 
this  one  individual. 

If  there  are  other  situations  such  as 
the  experience  that  I  have  observed  with 
the  carrying  of  the  mail  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  certainly  politics,  favoritism, 
and  I  sometimes  suspect  actual  corrup- 
tion would  contribute  to  the  Department 
deficit.  Last  year,  in  connection  with 
this  same  route,  in  response  to  my  re- 
quest the  Postmaster  General  announced 
that  the  Department  would  award  the 
contract  by  public  bidding.  Subse- 
quently, this  decision  was  reversed  and 
the  incumbent  contractor  was  given  the 
contract  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  four 
other  individuals  had  advised  me  that 
they  wanted  to  bid.  What  is  more,  the 
favored  individual  was  to  use  a  vessel 
which  was  almost  identical  in  size  and 
capacity  with  one  which  years  ago  had 
been  declared  inadequate.  Of  the  12 
postmasters  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  all 
but  one  had  indicated  that  service  by 
this  particular  contractor  had  been  un- 
satisfactory, yet  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment maintained  that  they  had  never 
received  any  complaints. 

Consequently,  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  postal 
deficit  may  result  from  practices  such  as 
this  and  ill-advised  policies  under  politi- 
cal management. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  problem 
has  been  also  one  of  trying  to  decide  in 
my  own  mind  which  of  the  respective 
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proposals,  if  any.  I  could  justifiably  sup- 
port, either  the  bill  that  was  reportod  out 
o:  corMm.tlee  last  year,  H.R.  7927.  or  the 
adm:n:i.trations  proposed  ameiidmont 
known  as  the  Murray  bill. 

At  the  ouUset.  let  me  say  that  H  R 
71>J7  as  reported  by  the  committee  la>^r 
year  contains  the  so-called  Cunniii;,- 
ham  amendment,  which  would  reinstatf 
Ihc  ban  ai;a;nst  distribution  of  Comm-;- 
nist  propaganda  from  abroad.  In  oLh.'T 
wnrd.v  on  March  17,  the  Kennedy  adnim- 
j.stralion  hfted  the  ban  which  had  bee:; 
ordered  by  President  Truman  and  con- 
tinued by  President  Ei:>enhuw'r  or.  un- 
solicited Communist  propaganda  bemu 
di.>tributed  at  the  expense  of  thf  .^m-.-r- 
ican  taxpayers  in  the  Ur.ited  Statis 
Personally,  I  favor  the  CunninLiham 
amendrn'-'nt  to  the  decree,  and  regard  it 
a.s  s<j  important,  that  I  cannot  and  will 
not  vote  fi»r  any  bill  that  does  luit  con- 
tain It,  so  if  the  Murray  bill  is  offered  a.s 
a  substitute  and  no  provision  is  made  to 
ban  Communist  propai^anda.  I  sluii!  vott 
a'-'am.st  the  entire  bill 

I  have  heard,  Mr  Chairman.  *hat  the 
political  situation  is  such  that  the  hiL:h 
rates  in  tlie  Murray  substitute  an- 
favored  by  tlu'  administration  under  a 
plan  wht-reby  wh.^n  this  Iftnslation  i;oes 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  and 
is  considered  by  the  Senate,  these  rate^ 
will  bf  cut  back  Of  course.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  \\ould  nut  infer  that  the  adnun- 
istration  u  as  ever  politically  motivated 
or  would  stoop  to  such  a  scheme  to  help 
one  of  Its  favorite  sons  whose  political 
fences  may  need  mendm--:  I,  fur  one. 
Mr  Chairman,  do  not  propose  to  aid  or 
abet  ai'.y  such  plan,  if  actually  there  i.s 
one  but  disreeardinc  such  an  undixru- 
mented  alieLation,  I  think  that  tlu're  is  a 
real  art^ument  in  favor  of  the  committer 
bill  as  acainst  the  Murray  substitute 
Admittedly,  it  would  not  have  such  dire 
and  adverse  effects  on  certain  busmes.ies 
that  use  the  mail  almost  completely  I 
have  been  told  by  representatives  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  that  th.e  Murray 
substitute  would  put  a  t'reat  manv  .small 
enterpn.ses  out  of  business,  wiuie  H  R 
7927  would  be  Ifvss  harsh  by  puttmt^  into 
effect  modest  increases  in  rates  over  a 
period  of  3  years 

Mr  Chairman.  I  frankly  do  not  know 
at  thi.s  t.me  how  I  am  tuint;  to  vote  but 
I  do  want  to  make  clear  th.at  neither  bill 
seems  to  aff(;rd  adequate  protection  to 
certain  third -cla.ss  postat;e  users  and  I 
expect  to  support  an  amendment  for  a 
new  t>pe  of  bulk  third-cla-xs  rate  for 
re'-;'ilar  publishers  who  mail  tlicir  pub- 
lication.^ at  intervals  as  fretjuenily  as  Jrj 
times  a  year  Thus  amendment.  I  under - 
s'.md.  will  be  mtroduced  by  our  collea>.'ue 
fr(jni  Maryland  I  Mr,  Maih.ms.  and 
Would  save  weekly  newspapers  ,icro.ss  the 
Nation  from  beinK  put  out  of  business 
I  beheve  that  the  Post  Office  actually 
makes  a  proht  by  delivering,'  weekly 
ni  w  -.papers  by  third-cla.ss  mail,  because 
the  newspapers  themselves  do  all  the 
preparatory  woik 

Mr  Ciiaiiman.  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed, the  admini.stration  proposal  for 
postage  nicreases  anticipates  a  surplus 
even  aftc-r  allowing  for  a  pay  rai.>e  for 
postal  workers.  Now,  I  am  ti:e  last  one 
to  object  to  burplases.  but  I  caiiiiut  feel 


that  there  has  been  enough  tlMUKlu 
Kiv»  n  as  to  tfie  adverse  effect  on  business 
of  this  lem.-lation.  Of  cour.se,  I  have  in 
mind  that  75  jx^rcent  of  lirst-cla-ss  p<jst- 
are  is  paid  by  businesses  which  in  turn 
IS  tax  deductible  Therefore,  it  .S' .-ms 
obvio'is  that  tiin '-(luarters  of  the  re- 
duction 111  the  postal  delicit  ui  the  first- 
c!a.ss  category  will  be  substantially  off-set 
iv  loAtr  i;.i.i  ni--  t.ixe  Then  in  turn 
the  deficit  m  the  second  and  third  cla -^ 
IS  all  busme.ss,  so  a^'ain  approximately 
J2  percent  of  the  postal  rate  inerea-sf.s 
would  be  oirs«  t  by  lower  income  t.txes 
Cnn-si  q\.;ently.  tlie  overnli  net  return  to 
tfie  US.  Ireii.'-ury  by  tins  le>;i.i>lation  us 
not  nearly  as  impressne  as  the  admm- 
istratum  would  have  us  beheve. 

As  for  my  p<.'sition.  Mr  Chaiim.m,  I 
want  to  reemph.isize  hrst  that  I  am  un- 
alterably opiKxsed  to  any  bill  that  dots 
not  contain  the  provision  to  ban  Com- 
munist proparanda  from  abroad  beau: 
delivered  by  the  I'ost  Office  Department 

Secondly,  I  cannot  vote  fur  a  bnl  witli 
provisions  .so  har^h  that  it  would  make 
It  impossible  for  many  .small  businesses 
to  survive  As  the  debate  proceeds  to- 
day and  after  amendments  are  offered 

1  shall  riiliu'ently  try  to  determine  the 
merits  of  the  hnal  version  of  this  le^'is- 
lation.  Then.  If  I  can  In  all  con.sciencc 
do  so,  I  shall  sunport  legislation  to 
mcreiuse  postal  rates  on  a  fair  and 
rea  onable  basis.  Othei"w;.'.e,  I  shall  be 
foreed  to  vote  aKainst  the  bil!  on  final 
pa.ssatie. 

Mr.  C.ROSS      Mr    Chairman,  I   yield 

2  minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia  i  Mr    RofssEi-OTl 

Mr  ROUSSL'LOT  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Murray  substitute 
amendmenUs,  thuus;h  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred, myself,  to  support  the  committee 
bill.  knowTi  as  the  Henderson  bill — 
HR  7yJ7 — which  I  think  wa.s  a  mor' 
ad(  quale  biU. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  espc-cially  i'lea  ed 
t )  see  that  we  have  maintained  what  has 
become  known  as  the  CunnmKham  anti- 
Communist  literature  s«'ction  of  the  bill. 
La.-.t  year  I  introduced  liere  in  Congres-s 
H  R  9455  which  was  very  similar  to  the 
section  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ni  braska  Mr  Cunningham  I  hius  suc- 
c<  fdej  in  placiiu;  m  the  bill  voted 
out  by  the  Po.st  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  and  which  the  gentleman 
f:urn  Tenn;>ssee  I  Mr  Murray)  has  al.so 
included  in  hus  substitute  provisions  I 
was  privileged  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  cosponsor  v.  ith  the  gentleman  from 
Nebra.-^ka  I  Mr  Cunningham  i  this  par- 
ticular .section  known  as  section  II  at 
the  time  the  committee  bill  was  bein^' 
put  m  Its  final  Atages  in  executive  ses- 
sion. This  anti-Cummuni.Nt  mail  pro- 
vision Will  go  a  long  way  m  allowing  the 
Po.st  Office  Department  and  the  Attorney 
General  to  prevent  the  continued  inllux 
of  large  amounts  uf  Communist  litera- 
ture into  this  country  which  in  many 
ca-ses  is  directed  to  our  youth,  various 
church  groups  and  other  fine  American 
.segments  of  oui"  society  which  do  not 
reali/e  that  it  is.  in  effect,  poisonous 
Communist  literature. 

Mr  Chairman,  thus  literature  reflects 
the  technique  that  the  Communu^Ls  con- 
stantly use,  at  the  expeIi.^e  of  the  tax- 


paye,  s  of  our  countiy.  in  trying  to  men- 
tally condition  our  citizens  to  accept 
their  insidious  propaganda. 

I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  Cunningham  ,  the  geiule- 
m.m  from  lenne.ssee  I  Mr.  Murray  I,  my- 
s«  if  and  others  iiave  done  a  great  deal 
ol  re.->earch  to  be  .lure  that  there  are 
a«li  iiuate  built-in  protections  to  prevent 
uniea  on.ible  censorship.  This  anti- 
Ci  nimuni.st  ht<:ature  section  provides 
for  a  pioix  1  mt  thod  of  screening  thus 
literature  through  tlie  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  at  the  various  ports  of  entry 
111  thus  country  There  are  over  50  ikji  t.> 
of  eiitiy  and  unles-N  Congress  takes  U^^s 
Strom:  po.sitive  action,  the  screening 
l)iocess  will  only  continue  on  a  very  loose 
basis  111  a  small  number  of  the.se  p<jrUs  of 
entiv  Tills  provision  m  the  bill  places 
the  responsibility  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral s  office  to  set  up  adequate  facilities 
to  screen  out  and  identify  Commuiust 
propaganda  entering  this  country  and 
yet  does  it  m  a  wav  that  constitutional 
r;t.ht.i  are  protected 

Mr  Chairman.  I  heartily  suppoi  t  tlie 
Cunningham-Rou.s.-.elut  .section  of  this 
bill,  ar.d  I  believe  that  the  Committ«'e  on 
P<>.-.t  Office  and  Civil  Service  has  shown 
great  wusdom  m  including  it  m  the  bill 
I  am  also  glad  that  tlie  gentleman  frcim 
Tennes.see  I  Mr.  Murray!  in  his  wi.-,dum 
has  decidi'd  to  include  it  m  his  amend- 
ments. 

Mr  Ml-Ri;.\V  Mr  Chan  mar.,  I 
y.eld  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  Mr    MokfisK    UdallI. 

Mr  MORRI.S  k  CDALL  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  happy  to  sec  Uie  bipaitisan 
supp<jrt  for  the  am*  ndmeni  to  be  offered 
by  the  chairman  of  this  committee  I 
think  this  IS  as  it  should  be  because  his 
.iniendment  is  f-.sentially  the  pr  ii)o.sa! 
that  President  Eisenhower  ur;4ed  on  the 
Hou.se  and  the  Senate   for  many  yt  ars 

.Mr.  Chairman  we  are  faced  with  a 
deficit -Call  It  what  jou  will  The  plain 
fact  remaiiu-.  that  the  I'o.^t  Office  De- 
partment takes  in  less,  by  $300  m.llion 
every  year,  than  it  has  to  pay  out  I  his. 
like  llie  unwanUd  cat,  is  going  to  be  on 
our  doorstep  unless  we  do  something 
about  It  in  thus  debate 

One  of  the  interesting  things  t  >  me 
about  thus  propo.^al  is  tliat  no  one  is 
happy  about  it  I  do  not  thuik  there  is 
a  Member  of  the  House  who  says  that 
this  IS  the  bill  just  the  way  I  want  it  '" 
I  ai^iee  with  the  t^entieman  from  Vir- 
ginia and  otlieis  who  would  u'o  furihir 
m  the  increases  on  he  second-class  and 
third-cla.ss  mall.  The  first-class  users 
point  the  flriLier  at  second-  and  tliird- 
ciaN.s  u.sers  and  claim  they  arc  geltiiv 
an  unfair  break.  The  third-  and  seccnd- 
cht-.s  useis  .say.  "You  are  putting  us  out 
of  business,  put  the  incieaso  on  the  first 
clavs   • 

Tu  me  tlu.s  is  some  indication  that 
m.i;,  be  we  have  a  fair  bill,  when  none 
of  the  various  peo:jle  who  are  asked  to 
pick  up  a  sh.are  of  the  burden  are  happy 
about  It 

Mr  Chaiiman.  I  have  been  deluk^ed, 
as  the  other  Members  have  been,  with 
these  black -bordered  ads  announcim^ 
the  late  departure  from  this  world  of  80 
maiia/mes.  J  feel  somewhat  like  a  mor- 
tician today      My  face  is  not  always  tins 
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long,  but  they  have  brought  tears  to  my 
eyes  I  do  not  quite  know  where  to  send 
the  flowers  or  where  to  find  the  widows 
to  whom  to  extend  sympathy  But  I  will 
siv  to  these  ix'ople  that  there  were 
110  000  bankruptcies  in  this  country  in 
IKGO  They  do  tell  you  in  small  print 
under  the  asterisk  in  this  ad.  that  these 
are  not  magazines  alone  which  have 
died,  these  arc  deaths  and  mergers. 
That  IS  what  they  tell  you  in  the  small 
print  The  newspapers  and  magazines 
are  accustomed  to  ^ive  lectures  on  the 
benefits  of  a  free  enterprise  society  I 
would  say  to  them  that  this  is  a  free 
enterprise  society  If  you  have  six  drug- 
stores in  a  community  that  can  only 
support  three,  three  of  them  are  going 
to  go  under  and  thr  ones  that  remain 
are  the  eflicient  ones,  the  ones  for  which 
there  is  an  economic  need 

I  do  not  want  to  .soiinu  liar.^h  It  is 
harsh  on  the  people  who  lose  jobs;  who 
have  to  go  out  of  business.  But  none  of 
us  in  this  country,  as  long  as  we  have 
this  economic  system,  is  guaranteed  a 
.job  or  that  his  business  will  succeed. 

To  my  friends  who  suppori  the  first- 
class  u.sers  and  say  we  should  not  go 
higher.  I  say  to  you  that  a  first-class 
stamp  at  5  cents  will  be  the  best  bargain 
in  America  It  was  3  cents  in  1932 
Everything  else  has  doubled,  waees  and 
prices,  but  the  first-class  stamp  has  gone 
up  only  33  percent.  For  5  cents,  if  this 
bill  passes,  you  will  Ix^  able  to  send  to  any 
State  or  to  any  country,  mail  that  is 
secret,  that  has  priority  service,  and 
neither  the  President  nor  any  committee 
of  this  House  nor  anyone  else  can  open 
that  letU>r  This  is  a  real  bargain.  If 
we  had  no  postal  service  and  you  wanted 
to  get  a  message  someplace  you  would 
pay  much  more  So  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  first-class  amendment  is  unjustified. 

Let  me  say  to  the  third-class  mail 
users  that  the  housewives  of  America  are 
tired  of  being  the  conveyor  belt  between 
the  mailtx)x  and  the  wastebasket.  His 
us  not  a  question  of  the  special  considera- 
tion we  have  traditionally  given  to  news- 
papers and  magazines:  they  perform  an 
e.ssential  service  in  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation; they  help  our  country  to  be 
strong  This  is  essentially  a  commercial 
enterprise  for  profit  and  today  you  only 
pay  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  to  the 
Postal  Department  for  handling  this 
mail.  If  the  argument  that  the  third- 
class  intere^  make  is  good,  then  I  sug- 
gest that  tfrcy  go  to  the  man  who  sup- 
plies them  with  envelopes  and  tell  him. 
We  cannot  pay  you  $10  per  thousand. 
your  cost  of  the  product,  or  even  $10.50, 
so  you  can  make  a  profit.  We  will  only 
pay  you  $6.  You  must  take  a  loss  so  I 
can  make  a  profit."  Third-cla.ss  mail  is 
es.sentially  a  commercial  enterprise.  I  do 
not  think  the  argument  is  valid,  and  I 
say  to  the  third-class  u,sers.  even  under 
t!us  bill  you  will  still  be  paying  only  85 
I'ercent  and  there  will  still  be  a  15-per- 
cent subsidy  to  the  third-class  mail  in- 
dustry. So.  Mr  Chairman.  I  know  it  is 
not  ea.sy  to  vote  for  additional  revenues. 
It  is  always  easy  to  hand  money  out  with 
one  hand  or  with  both  hands.  It  is  hard 
to  impose  essential  revenue-raising 
measures  and,  yet,  we  must  act  and  we 
must  do  our  duty  in  this  instance  and  do 
what  has  to  be  done. 


The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Tol- 

LErSON ) . 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  the  House  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  itself 
with  regaid  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  pending  postal  rate  mcrease 
bill  should  contain  a  provision  negating 
the  Presidential  order  of  last  year  which 
permitted  the  enlrj-  into  our  country 
of  Communist  propaganda  and  the  free 
delivery  thereof  by  our  postal  system. 
It  seems  strange  that  while  we  are  en- 
gaged in  great  ideological  battle  to  the 
death  with  the  Kremlin  we  should  per- 
mit the  free  use  of  our  postal  system 
which  together  with  our  whole  system 
of  government  the  Communists  seek  to 
destroy. 

I  will  not  vote  for  any  postal  rate  in- 
crease measure  unless  it  contains  lan- 
guage which  will  prohibit  the  free  use 
of  our  ix)stal  facilities  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  Communist  propaganda.  Wheth- 
er or  not  I  vote  for  any  rate  increase 
bil!  will  depend  upon  the  manner  and 
degree  in  which  rates  are  increased,  but 
in  any  event  the  bill  in  its  final  form 
must  contain  the  above  provision  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
I  Mr  HoRAN  I  for  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  nobody 
denies  the  need  to  bring  this  unwieldy 
Post  OfBce  deficit  under  control  and,  of 
course,  the  main  directions  we  must 
move  in  are  just  rate  increases  and  re- 
duced costs  of  operating  the  Post  OflBce 
Department. 

However,  to  me,  the  overwhelming  per- 
suasion is  the  forthright  section  of  the 
bill  which  allows  un-American  propa- 
ganda from  all  over  the  nonfree  world 
to  be  carried  free  in  this  country. 

That  this  arrangement  is  not  recipro- 
cal in  Its  operation  merely  adds  greater 
conviction  to  any  decision  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  fMr,  Derwinski]. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  the  bill  before  us  differs  substan- 
tially from  the  proposal  originally  placed 
before  the  House,  I  feel  it  necessary  at 
this  time  to  clarify  the  issue.  Regard- 
less of  any  statements  made  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  or  their  congressional 
spokesmen  here  this  afternoon,  the  bill 
before  us  will  not  effectively  balance  the 
Post  OflBce  operations. 

The  public  service  feature  of  the  bill 
is  purely  fictional  and  basically  deceives 
the  public  into  thinking  that  through 
this  postal  rate  proposal,  we  will  end  the 
Post  OflBce  deficit. 

The  facts  are  that  the  substitute 
offered  by  Chairman  Murray  will  still 
leave  the  Post  OCBce  with  a  deficit  in  the 
vicinity  of  $300  million.  In  addition,  the 
longevity  bill  vetoed  by  the  President 
last  fall  has  been  reintroduced  and  when 
passed  on  the  heels  of  a  rate  increase 
and  approved  by  the  President,  will  add 
over  $60  million  to  the  cost  of  postal 
operations. 


In  addition,  this  being  an  election 
year,  a  salary  increase  for  Post  Office 
employees  is  a  certainty.  Bills  have  been 
introduced  calling  for  a  14-percent  in- 
crease, which  would  cost  the  Post  Office 
$490  million.  Even  if  we  could  assume 
that  the  increase  will  be  restricted  to 
approximately  7  percent,  the  combina- 
tion of  increased  costs  plus  the  deficit 
that  remains  if  the  bill  before  us  is 
passed  in  its  entirety,  will  still  leave  the 
Post  Office  with  a  deficit  of  $600  million. 

I  insist  that  we  tell  the  public  the 
truth  that  we  are  raising  rates  on  first- 
class  and  airmail  since  this  is  the  path 
of  least  resistance.  The  increase  in  sec- 
ond- and  third-class  mail  and  the  non- 
legislative  adjustments  in  parcel  post 
are  token  measures  in  comparison  to  the 
25-percent  increase  that  the  users  of 
first-class  mail  will  bear. 

Mr  Chainnan.  the  public  would  not 
object  to  an  overall  increase  in  postal 
rates  if  the  end  result  is  the  elimination 
of  the  postal  deficit.  After  all.  the  def- 
icit comes  out  of  their  pockets  as  tax- 
payers, but  I  do  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  provide  the  public,  as  I  have 
indicated,  with  a  clear  explanation  that 
despite  the  postal  rate  increase,  our  Post 
Office  Department  will  continue  to  op- 
erate under  a  substantial  deficit  at  the 
expen.se  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  we  would  be 
following  the  wisest  course  of  action  by 
substituting  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6418. 
the  original  amount  requested  by  Post- 
master General  Day,  This  would  rai.se 
an  additional  $140  million  in  revenue. 
If  we  would  then  continue  on  a  consist- 
ent path  and  develop  practical  salary  in- 
creases based  on  performance  and  job 
standards,  we  could  keep  the  Post  Office 
deficit  within  minimum  figures. 

Obviously,  I  stand  in  a  hopeless  mi- 
nority when  taking  this  position  since  it 
is  apparent  that  the  temper  of  the  Con- 
gress this  year  will  be  to  restrict  the  rate 
increase,  expand  the  postal  salary  in- 
crease, leaving  as  the  end  result  a  con- 
tinued deficit  of  at  least  $600  million. 

However,  another  asjject  of  this  bill 
before  us  deserves  as  much  if  not  more 
attention,  and  that  is  the  Cunningham 
amendment  to  prevent  the  flow  of  Com- 
mimlst  propaganda  into  the  country 
through  the  U.S.  mails.  I  have  person- 
ally investigated  this  Communist  prop- 
aganda and  have  spoken  with  dozens 
of  recipients  who  have  received  this  un- 
solicited mail  containing  glorious  de- 
scriptions of  Communist  accomplish- 
ments and  sharp  criticism  of  the  United 
States  and  its  free  world  allies. 

There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why 
the  U.S.  mail  should  be  the  vehicle  for 
delivery  of  this  Communist  propaganda. 
I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  House  will 
insist  on  the  inclusion  of  this  anti -Com- 
munist amendment  in  any  postal  rate 
increase  proposal  which  passes  this  year. 
To  delete  this  provision,  either  on  tech- 
nical grounds  or  under  the  argument 
that  another  bill  will  serve  the  purpose, 
would  not  be  solving  the  situation,  and 
would  most  certainly  be  working  against 
our  best  interests. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that 
we  maintain  the  restrictions  against  the 
delivery  of  Communist  mail  as  proposed 
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by   the  Kt-'iiilfman   fioni  Nt-bia^ka    iMr. 
Cl'nnincham  ; . 

Mr     ChAifman,    the    i.s.>ue    before    us 
•eems  to  bt'  fairly  clear.    Everyone  would 
like   to  do  somethinE;   about   the   postal 
deficit     Everyone  has  a  slitjhtly  different 
formula.     I  am  afraid  in  the  debate  over 
various  formulH.s  and  m  the  debate  over 
who  shall   and  who  shall   not  bear   the 
burdf'U  of  the  Po,>t  Offict"  deficit,  we  may 
for'-^->t  one   fundamental   fact:    that   the 
Post  OlTice  deficit  is  take:i  from  the  pock- 
rtvS  of  the  American  ' axpavt-rs    We  ouuht 
to  relieve  the  taxpayer  of  this  burden  or 
tell  the  taxpayer  that  we  are  Rointr  to 
contiriue    to   stick   him  with   a   tirowmK 
and    con.>i.>teMt    deficit.      What    we    are 
doini;    here    thi.s    afternoon,    under    tlie 
latest    Murray   proposal,   is   to  continue 
a  deficit  of  approximately  $260  million. 
When  we  will  add.  in  this  presi^nt  con- 
pit  .^sional   >es.sion    an    lncrea^.e    m    Fo.^t 
Office   salaries,   and   when   we   will   pass 
the   longevity   bill   which    the    F^re.sident 
vetoed  in  October.  \v  will  wind  up  with 
a   new   and   recurring;   deficit   m   the   vi- 
cinity of  S600  million.     I  do  not  believe 
we  have  ai.y  n"ht  to  foist  on  the  Ameri- 
can public  an  increase  in  first-class  and 
airmail  rates  under  the  «uise  of  ending 
the  deficit  when,  in  eflect,  we  are  per- 
petuatmt,'  it.     I  believe  the  best  bill  be- 
fore   the    Congress    is    the    oiu;inal    bill 
whuli    the    gentleman    from    Tenne.ssee 
I  Mr  Mi-RRAY  I  introduced  back  in  March, 
the  original  bill  which  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral   Day    requested.      This   would    raise 
an    additional    $140    million    and    would 
be   of  much    more  substantial   effect   m 
cuttm:,'     this     deficit.       The     American 
public  will  not  object  to  paying'  5  cents 
for   a   first-class  letter   and  8  cents   for 
an  airmail  letter,  if  they  know  that  the 
deficit  had  been  ended.     We  are   cuilty 
of    hypocrisy    if    we    put    throu^;h    this 
postal    rate    increase    and    turn    to    the 
public,  saying,  you  must  pay   increased 
postage     because     we     are     ending     the 
deficit  and  then  when  we  jugnle  the  ac- 
counts each  year,  and  when  we  u.se  the 
timmick    of    the    postal    public    service 
feature   and    the    postal   salary    increase 
ar.d  all  the  other  things  that  enter  into 
It,  we  will  .-itill  tax  the  public  with  a  SGuO 
million  deficit. 

When  Post!na.>t.'r  General  Dav  ap- 
peared before  our  committ*--'  in  the 
sprin  r  of  1961,  he  submitted  a  proposal 
almo.st  identical  to  the  rate  increases 
advocated  by  his  predeces.sor.  Postir.a.-.tcr 
General  Summerfield.  I  believe  u  is  an 
ironic,  yet  r»'vcalinii,  situation  that  we 
see  here  todav.  the  maiority  partv  foic- 
ini,'  th»'ir  Postmaster  GeniMal  to  abandon 
a  propo.sal  of  fiscal  responsibility  to  ac- 
Cf^pc  a  watered-down  version  of  a  rate 
increa.^e  which  fails  to  eliminate  the 
deficit  and,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  de- 
ceives tlic  public.  This  action  on  tJie  part 
of  the  Hou.>e  Democratic  leadiT.^h.ip.  m 
the  expected  coordination  with  the 
Senate  Democratic  leadersh.ip  !<  political 
hypocrisy  of  the  worst  kind  Obviou.sly, 
I,  as  a  member  of  the  minority  party,  am 
in  a  hopi'lc-s  position  if  I  fouuht  to  re- 
intrcxlucf  an  amendment  callini,'  for  the 
Postma.-itfr  General's  ormmal  request 
'Iherefoif  I  -a  ill  reluctantly  .support  Mr 
MuRR.AYs  pondin^:  amendment  as  the 
lesser  of  two  evils  and  sweetened  only  by 
reluctant    acceptance    that   the    admin- 


istration forces  now  give  the  anti-Com- 
munu--t  propui^arida  provision.  However, 
should  the  Senate  refuse  to  include  such 
an  amendment  and  should  it  be  rejected 
by  a  conference  committee,  I  .serve 
notice  at  this  time  that  the  battle  will  be 
foueht  here  on  the  Hou.se  floor  to  put 
into  ctTect  this  amendment  to  stop  the 
flow  of  free  delivery  of  Communist  ir.ail. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr  MURRAY.  Mr  Chairaian.  I  Meld 
5  mmutts  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  G.fRYl. 

Mr  GARY  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  am  torn 
between  conflicting  emotions  as  I  con- 
sider this  bill.  As  most  of  you  know. 
this  IS  a  subject  in  which  I  have  been 
det  ply  interested  for  many  years.  When 
I  first  came  to  the  Contjress  17  years  auo 
I  was  placed  on  the  Past  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  Shortly  there- 
after I  was  transferred  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  for  the  past 
12  years  I  have  bt'en  .seiMn.;  on  the  Po-t 
OtTice  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

I  am  one  of  itio.^e  who  feel  that  the 
users  of  the  mail  should  pay  their  way. 
I  believe  that  every  cla.ss  of  mail  should 
pay  Its  way  We  are  not  enuated  in 
a  philanthropy  in  runninj,'  the  post 
office;  we  are  t  n:  ased  in  a  public  serv- 
ice, and  the  people  of  this  country  have 
the  rulit  to  demand  that  this  service 
be  performed  efficiently  and  econom- 
ically. But  It  IS  a  special  service  that 
the  users  of  th-e  mail  receive  and  I  have 
never  bflievid  liiat  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for  that  service 

The  Murray  substitute  is  very  much 
better  than  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  fear  that  if  we  do  not  adopt 
the  substitute  we  mi^ht  «et  worse  I 
must  confess,  however,  that  there  are 
certain  features  of  this  bill  that  I  do 
not  like  One  of  them  is  tliat  certainly  — 
and  I  do  not  believe  anybody  will  di>pute 
it— we  do  have  a  tremendous  deficit,  as 
we  all  know,  it  now  aj'proaches  $800  mil- 
lion a  year  m  tlie  postal  ser-,  ice  To 
make  up  that  deficit  we  are  putting  most 
of  the  burden  on  first-class  mail,  which 
1.-.  already  payin?  its  way.  That  in  my 
judc:ment.  is  not  the  proper  way  to  make 
up  the  deficit.  I  think  we  ouyht  to  put 
high.er  rates  on  .second-  and  third-class 
mail  that  are  not  paying  their  way. 
rather  than  on  first-cla.ss  mail 

Ju.st  a  few  moments  a^o  reference  was 
made  to  the  gimmick  of  public  .service 
That  IS  a  hiulily  complicat^'d  pmblem 
I  asree  that  the  ust-rs  of  the  mail  should 
not  be  required  to  pay  ior  the  co.st  of 
service  that  tlie  Government  gives  away. 
but  when  you  begin  to  determine  tiie 
proper  measure  of  public  •-••ivice  that  is 
a  very  difficult  problem  The  entire  post- 
al operation  is  a  public  service— if  it 
were  not  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  no  business  in  it — if  it  Is  not  a  pub- 
lic .service  it  ou-jht  to  be  handled  under 
our  system  of  free  enterprise' — but  when 
you  begin  to  pick  out  certain  types  of 
the  service  and  say  "This  is  public  serv- 
ice it  seems  to  me  the  only  thinu  you 
can  do  is  to  say  'We  will  clav^ify  as  pub- 
lic service  the  preferred  service  which  the 
Government  gives  to  favored  users  of  the 
mail  "  How  would  you  measure  that  free 
service?     It  seems  to  me  that  vou  would 


mt  asure  iL  on  Llie  basis  of  revenue  fore- 
gDiie     'Ihere  are  two  theories. 

Mr    GROSS      Mr    Chairmiui.  will  the 
I'cntleman  \  leld'' 
Mr  GARY     I  yield 

Mr  GROSS  The  Congre.ss  has  al- 
re.idv  establi.shed  that  in  the  act  of  1938. 
Mr  GARY.  Tliat  is  correct;  and. 
what  IS  more  tiiey  left  It  to  the  Congress 
each  veai'  to  deit miine  what  the  amount 
should  be  This  bill  would  take  that 
n^iht  away  from  the  Congress,  fix  a 
set  amount  not  on  the  revenue  foregone 
basis  but  on  the  total  loss  or  total  cost 
basis. 

Let  us  t<ik(  a  situation  of  this  kii.ii: 
We  give  free  service  to  the  blind.  What 
are  we  giving  them'  We  are  merely 
giving  to  them  the  dilTennce  between 
the  free  service  and  the  amount  a  non- 
pi  efeired  user  would  pay  for  that  service. 
For  example,  suppose  the  blind  send  a 
packace  which  would  cost  10  cenLs  to 
deliver,  and  suppo.se  the  other  u.sers  of 
the  mall,  the  nonfavored  u.sers.  would 
pay  5  cents  to  send  that  same  packa!;e— 
the  Government  would  be  giving  the 
blind  a  preference  of  only  5  cents  and 
not  10  ceius  as  fixed  in  the  Murray 
sub-'  itule 

The  CHAIR.MAN'.  The  time  of  tlie 
gentit  man  from  \'irginia  has  expired 

Mr  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  llie 
gentleman  from  Tennes.sec  yield  me 
more  time? 

Mr  MUFiRAY  I  have  but  1  minute 
remainincr. 

Mr.     CORBETT      Mr      Chairman,     I 
yield  the  t:*  ntleman  1  additional  minute 
Mr  MURRAY     Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
the    gentleniaii    1    minute 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  VirL^inia  is  reco;  nized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes 

Mr  CORBE'IT  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 
Mr  GARY  I  yield 
Mr  CORBETT.  I  just  want  to  tell  the 
gentleman  briefly  that  we  did  in  the  act 
of  1958  spt-clfy  the  items  that  were  to  be 
clas.sed  as  public  service.  That  was  a 
law  pa.ssed  by  both  branches  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  did  it  not  si)ecify  it  should 
be  on  the  total  lo.s.s  basis  not  the  revenue 
foi  L'one  basis ' 

So  that  the  r;enta  man  should  not  be 
bewildered  as  to  what  the  law  is. 

Mr  GARY  The  law  left  it  within  the 
lii.scretKjn  of  the  Congress  to  determine 
each  year  the  amount  to  be  appropriated 
to  cover  special  services,  and  we  liave 
done  It  each  year  .^mce  that  time. 

Mr  CORBETT.  Th.e  gentleman  and 
his  committee  deeided  that  the  Congress 
did  not  know  what  it  was  talking  about 
when  they  said  the  total  loss  and  you 
appiupiiated  on  the  basis  of  revenue 
foiei;(-'ne. 

Mr  GARY  Thi'  Congress  has  appro- 
priated on  the  basis  of  revenue  forei  one. 
Our  Committee  did  not  say  that  the  Con- 
gre.ss did  not  know  what  it  was  talking 
about  The  fact  ol  the  n-,att(  r  is  thi 
House  did  nut  have  an  optwrtunity  to 
pass  on  that  (iUextioii  when  the  law  was 
pas.sed  in  1958.  When  the  bill  left  the 
House  It  contained  no  reference  to  public 
service  T  r.e  provision  was  inserted  m 
the  other  body.  The  bill  came  back  to 
the  House  and  the  conference  conimittie 


agreed  to  it  because  it  left  the  amount  to 

be  determined  each  year  by  the  Congress. 
I  would  much  prefer  that  it  remain  that 
way 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr  Ch.airman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  t:t  nileman  from 
Iiiwa  I  Mr.  Gkoss  I. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  legislation  m  recent  years 
to  come  before  the  House  that  has  been 
attended  with  more  backin;,'  and  filling 
than  this  i>roposal.  After  tlu  short  re- 
cess we  had  last  fall,  due  to  the  extensive 
use  of  the  Ihui.sday  to  Tuesday  club 
last  \ear.  we  were  confronted,  when  we 
came  back,  with  a  new  bill,  although  we 
had  a  cnrnmittee  bill  in  the  House  which 
w  as  pn  \  KHi'  ly  supported  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  That  bill  was  then  so  sat- 
isfactory to  Mr  MrpRAY  tliat  he  de- 
ir.anded  and  obtained  a  closed  rule  in  an 
effort  to  eet  the  bill  throueh  quickly. 
.^p[>nrently  the  administration  was 
equally  satisfied  with  the  bill  last  fall. 

So  we  come  back  m  January  to  find 
the  chaimian  sending  letters  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  referring  to  an 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  new  bill 
whidi  lie  prt^eposid  to  offer. 

I  a.s.":umed  this  printed  proposal  that 
I  hold  in  my  hand  was  what  we  would 
be  co!i5idering  today.  But.  lo  and  be- 
hold, apparently  something  else  is  co- 
i:.  •  to  be  oflered  Frankly,  I  do  not  know 
where  we  are  today.  If  Members  can 
leei.^iate  properly  in  this  climate  there  is 
not  much  need  for  a  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  I  am  intrigued  by 
all  of  the  concern  I  have  heard  expressed 
ttxiay  about  deficits  Billions  are  voted 
for  forei'n  aid  and  the  same  Members 
make  no  mention  of  a  deficit.  But  when 
it  comes  to  a  postal  rate  increase,  the 
deficit  is  the  mam  topic  of  conversation. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr. 
BkoyhillI  is  concerned  about  the  tax- 
payers and  the  postal  deficit.  I  would 
remind  him  of  the  bridges  that  have 
been  and  are  now  under  construction 
acro.ss  the  Potomac  River,  bridges  that 
the  taxpayers  of  the  whole  countrj'  built 
for  the  people  of  Virginia.  Those  con- 
tribute to  the  debt  and  deficit  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  committee  bill,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  wnteofT  for  public  serv- 
ice, w  ill  produce  a  surplus  of  $146  million 
annually.  Am  I  not  correct  in  that, 
Mr.  Ch.airman?  Silence  must  indicate 
confirmation. 

And  the  gentleman's  bill,  if  I  am  able 
to  even  make  an  estimate  of  what  he  is 
about  to  ofTer  to  the  House  by  way  of 
an  amendment,  will  provide  a  surplus  in 
the  se^^cond  year,  w hen  the  rates  are  fully 
elective,  of  S122  million.  I  thought  the 
Hou.se  was  .settmt;  out  here  to  put  the 
Post  Office  Department  on  a  balanced 
budt-ot  basis;  that  Congress  is  not  in  the 
business  of  accumulating  profit  from  the 
operation  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  the  $122  million 
surplus  in  the  propo.sed  amendment  to 
be  ofTcred  by  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
n(\sj^e  ;  Mr  Murray  ]  ?  Why  the  surplus? 
Are  we  being  asked  today  to  provide  for 
a  pay  increase  when  no  consideration 
whatever  has  been   given  to  a  pay  in- 
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crease  bill?  What  is  this  surplus  for? 
Does  anyone  know  ?  One  of  the  top  of- 
ficials of  the  Post  Office  Department,  a 
year  ago.  promised  in  a  sp>eech  to  pro- 
vide economies  totaling  $300  million  in 
the  operation  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Now,  add  $300  miUion  to  a  sur- 
plus of  S122  million  and  you  have  a  lot 
of  money  other  than  for  collection  and 
distribution  of  mail.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
chainnan  of  the  committee,  with  the 
increased  rates  he  proposes.  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  committee  bill,  and  send 
that  to  the  Senate. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  House  that  the  minoi'ity  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  tried  last  week  to  get  tw  o  execu- 
tive committee  meetings,  with  Depart- 
ment officials  before  the  committee,  to 
tell  us  why  this  sudden  shift  from  the 
pending  bill  to  the  proposed  Murray 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
We  got  absolutely  nowhere:  we  were 
flatly  refused  and  so  we  are  here  today 
with  no  explanation  of  why.  in  less  than 
6  months,  the  House  is  called  upon  to 
increase  postal  rates  above  the  pending 
bill  by  $70  million. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  IMr.  Hechler]. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
really  wish  we  could  face  up  to  this 
problem  of  raising  substantially  the  rates 
on  third-class  mail,  the  so-called  junk 
mail,  because  one  out  of  four  pieces  of 
mail  now  is  third-class  mail.  The  vol- 
ume of  this  mail  has  gone  up  since  1928 
over  300  percent.  At  the  appropriate 
time  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  increase  the  rate  on  single 
pieces  of  third-class  mail  from  3  to  3'^ 
cents,  and  raise  rates  proportionately  for 
other  than  nonprofit  organizations. 

You  know,  I  got  a  letter  the  other  day 
from  a  fellow  who  said  he  could  not 
understand  how  we  here  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  in  conscience,  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  could 
extend  our  franking  privileges  to  cover 
occupant  mail  in  cities  and  then  turn 
right  around  and  raise  first-class  rates. 
WeU,  I  cannot  imderstand  it  either  and 
I  know  that  lots  of  my  colleagues  are  in 
the  same  boat.  That  is  something  that 
has  not  been  mentioned  here  today.  But 
I  think  it  is  a  verj',  very  serious  and 
pertinent  question.  The  people  will 
understand  the  necessity  for  raising 
first-class  rates  if  we  really  make  a 
genuine  efTort  to  raise  rates  on  junk 
mail. 

Under  the  Murray  amendment,  first- 
class  and  airmail  increases  would  pro- 
vide 80  percent  of  the  additional  revenue 
from  rate  increases,  while  only  20  per- 
cent would  be  borne  by  other  classes  of 
mail.  So  passage  of  the  bill  as  proposed 
would  perpetuate  the  inequities  of  the 
present  postal  rate  stinicture. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  rate 
Increases  on  third-class  mail  in  1959, 
1961.  and  in  the  current  bill  and  Murray 
amendment,  but  even  with  these  in- 
creases third-class  mail  revenues  are 
still  below  the  cost  of  handling. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  bleeding  by 
third-class  mailing  organizations  who 
claim  that  billions  of  dollars  are  invested 


in  the  direct-mail  mdusUy,  and  many 
people  would  lose  their  jobs  if  Congress 
should  raise  third-class  mail  rates.  The 
lobbyists  are  swarming  around  Capitol 
Hill,  and  the  big  organizations  that  say 
they  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  are 
placing  full-page  ads  in  the  newspapers. 
Where  do  they  get  the  money  to  place 
these  ads^  Where  do  they  get  the 
money  to  keep  these  lobby-sts  on  their 
payrolls?  When  you  figure  it  out,  they 
are  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  as  part  of 
the  subsidy  which  the  third-class  n-.a:'.- 
ers  receive. 

Tl;e  average  citizen  who  uses  first- 
class  mail  has  no  organized  lobby  out 
pounding  the  corridors  for  hini.  The 
average  citizen  cannot  afford  to  place 
full-page  ads  in  the  newspapers  and 
start  a  big  propaganda  campaign.  But 
it  is  up  to  us  as  Members  of  Congress 
and  it  is  our  obligation  to  stand  up  and 
fight  for  every  man  who  has  blown  his 
top  at  the  ainoui:it  and  worthlessness  of 
junk  mail,  and  who  has  had  just  about 
more  than  he  can  take  when  he  figures 
he  has  to  subsidize  this  junk. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  hope 
that  when  I  present  my  amendnient  it 
may  receive  some  support  from  my  col- 
leagues who  want  to  see  justice  done  for 
the  oppressed  citizen  with  the  over- 
stuffed mailbox,  not  to  mention  the 
overburdened  mailman. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen  1. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  a  number  of  inequalities  in  this  bill 
which  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  many 
Members  of  the  House,  are  rank  injus- 
tices to  many  small  and  some  large  users 
of  the  mails.  The  amendment  which  is 
to  be  proposed  and  I  shall  support  it 
wholeheartedly,  I  refer  the  amendment 
to  abolish  the  Communist  propaganda 
free  mail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  inequalities 
in  this  bill  is  that  a  heavy  magazine  can 
be  shipped  from  Boston  for  example  to 
San  Diego,  for  the  same  price  as  a  shop- 
per's guide,  a  lightweight  little  paper 
mailed  within  a  county  for  2'2  cents. 
If  that  is  not  an  inequality  then  that 
word  should  be  stricken  from  the  dic- 
tionary. I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  that  there  must 
be  something  wrong  with  some  Members' 
thinking  when  we  spend  on  an  average 
of  over  $3.5  billion  a  year  in  the  give- 
away program  to  foreign  countries  and 
we  are  today  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  the  tune  of  about  $16  billion 
a  year  for  Federal  personnel  just  to  be 
governed  from  Washington,  B.C.  In  face 
of  that  we  come  here  and  shed  great 
elephant  tears  about  spending  little 
comparatively  speaking  to  cari-y  on  mail 
service,  which  is  of  great  benefit  and 
service  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  hope  that 
we  can  get  at  least  some  of  these  glaring 
inequalities  taken  out  of  this  bill  be- 
fore the  final  vote  comes,  and  I  shall 
certainly  support  tynendments  to  do  so. 
Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  JohansenI. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  annual  postal  deficit  was  some 
S6C0  million  under  the  administrHtion 
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of  a  Republican  President  and  that  ad- 
ministration sought  rate  Increases  to  re- 
duce the  deficit,  I  supported  the  recom- 

m*n)dation 

A  considerable  number — indeed,  a  de- 
cisive number — of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues could  not  see  their  way  clear  to 
ao  along  So  nothing  happened  And 
the  deficit  grew. 

Now  that  the  deficit  is  in  excess  of 
$830  million,  I  cannot  find  any  valid  basis 
for  reversing  my  position  in  support  of 
rate  increases — least  of  all  because  thus 
is  a  Democratic  administration  which 
now  recommends  a  rate  increase 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  a  matter  of  con- 
sistency instead  of  deserting  my  own  past 
position,  I  should  be  a  member  of  th.e 
welcoming  committee  to  greet  some  of 
the  EX-mocratic  converts  to  the  cause  of 
postal  rate  increases.  Having  mentioned 
the  matter  of  consistency,  let  me  say  that 
I  make  no  claims  of  surpassiny;  the  con- 
sistency— or  the  consistent  rit^htness — of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Tenne.s,-ee 
I  Mr    Murray  I. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  sup- 
ported the  rate  increase  under  the  past 
administration;  he  supports  it  now  he 
has  been  and  remains  firm  in  his  adher- 
ence to  principle.  I  am  honored  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  in  this  fight  as  I  have  in  the 
pa.st  and  I  hope  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
regardless  of  their  individual  views  on 
this  Lssue.  will  recognize  and  honor  the 
stalwart  consistency  and  coura^re  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  and  I  hope 
that  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  will 
rally  to  his  support  and  to  the  support  of 
the  Murray  substitute  amendment 

Now  permit  me  to  ofTer  one  or  two 
rather  broad  observations  regarding  this 
subject  of  postal  rate  increases 

My  first  observation  '.s  that  the  real 
Issue  Involved  is  very  simple  and  very 
clearcut:  Do  we  have  the  nght.  either 
as  a  matter  of  moral  principle  or  .sound 
economics,  to  pass  a  portion  of  our 
postage  bills  on  to  our  grandchildren 
and  our  great  grandchildren"" 

It  IS  that  simple. 

And  that  is  precisely  what  we  have 
been  doing 

Approximat^'ly  one-half  of  the  na- 
tional debt  increa.se  since  World  War  II 
IS  attributable  to  the  fwstal  deficit  Of 
course,  that  proportion  would  be  some- 
what reduced  if  the  public  service  al- 
location proposed  in  the  Murray  bill 
were  applied  to  the  past  postal  deficits 
But.  the  fact  and  the  principle  remain 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  not  only 
passing  a  part  of  our  postage  bill  on  to 
our  grandchildren  and  great  grandchil- 
dren, but  we  are  also  requiring  them  to 
pay  interest  on  our  postage  bilLs 

I  think  that  is  unconscionable  I 
think  that  is  a  national  .scandal  I  think 
that  IS  a  disgrace. 

My  .second  observation  is  that  I  know 
of  no  i.ssue  which  .seems  to  evoke  the 
number  and  variety  of  expedient,  popu- 
lar, convenient,  and  .self-serving  allega- 
tions and  ahbis  as  to  why  we  cann;>t  or 
.should  nor  rjo  anything  about  it  And  I 
might  add  that  the  alibi  makers  hav*- 
been  unusually  prolific  in  the  current 
campaign  against  any  rate  increases 


Let  us  take  a  look  at  .some  of  the  road- 
blocks which  are  being  thrown  up  against 
the  rate  increase 

First.  There  is,  of  course,  the  in- 
evitable "Let  George  do  it"  argument. 
This  argument  is  employed,  in  varying 
degrees,  by  each  class  and  category  of 
mall  asers  They  favor  eliminating  or 
reducing  the  postal  deficit  but  they  want 
the  other  cla.sses  and  categories  vl  mail 
users  to  do  the  job 

Perhaps  the  most  p<^pular  Utvm  of  this 
"let  Oeorgr'  do  it  '  argument  is  directed 
agairLst  third-cla.ss  mail  and  specifically 
against  so-called  junk  mail  The  ixjpu- 
lar  and  completely  ur.realistic  argument 
runs  to  the  effect  that  if  the  rates  o\\  this 
type  of  mail  were  raised  to  where  they 
ought  to  be.  It  would  take  care  of  the 
deficit  Of  course  this  i-  simply  not  true 
The  entire  revenue  deficiency  of  third- 
c:a>.s  mall  is  $_'65  million  The  t'tal 
deficit  1.-.  $830  million  plus  If  rates  for 
third-cla.ss  mail  were  increa.sed  to  ab.sorb 
this  total  dffirifiK-v  one  of  two  thmg.s — 
or  a  combuuii:oii  of  'he  two — would  oc- 
cur Either  third-class  mail  would  be 
priced  out  of  the  market  or  rates  would 
be  brought  to  a  point  which  would  re- 
quire first-class  preferential  service  for 
th.ici-cla.^s  type  of  mail 

Th''  sai  le  principle  applies  to  a  rate 
inorease  which  would  absorb  the  $3iS0 
m:.:ion  revenue  deficiency  of  .second- 
cl.iss  mail,  and  those  who  are  now  voicing 
such  anguished  protests  against  a  rea- 
sonable rate  inrrease  would  certainly 
have  valid  l' rounds  for  claiming  that  the 
Govt-rnment  was  bent  on  their  liquida- 
tion 

Th'vse  who  objt-rt  to  tlie  proixxscd  $437 
million  increase  m  fi^^t-cla^s  rates  ignore 
another  basic  fact  This  increase  would 
bung  first-cla.-s  revenues  to  127  percent 
of  t)a-sic  allocated  costs  This  ratio  is 
still  below  a  past  high  of  140  ^)ercent  and. 
of  course,  is  m  line  with  the  historic  rec- 
ognition of  the  preferential  treatment  of 
first-class  mail 

Tlie  "let  George  do  it"  argument  ^^  of 
course,  the  sure  road  to  stalenuite  It.s 
logic  and  its  purpose  is  a  do-nothing  pol- 
icy, and  that,  of  course,  is  exactly  what 
the  advocates  of  this  position  want  The 
only  solution  is  as  equitable  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  rate  increases  between  the 
>everal  chusses  of  users  as  po.s.-ible  That, 
111  my  judgment,  is  prtx-isely  what  ttu- 
Murray  amendment  does 

The  unpopularity  of  any  form  of  tax- 
ation IS  nothing  new  Geoige  Washing- 
ton summtK;!  it  ,ill  ;p  ;n  his  farewell 
addre.ss 

r  iw.ird  ifip  pftymfiil  Mf  dehts  therr  nm.f 
be  revenue  to  have  revei.ue  there  niu.st  bf 
t.Lxes  r.ij  tiwxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
in  .re    )r  less  Inconvenient  and  unpleivsant 

Second  The  second  roadblL>ck  to  any 
action  on  the  postal  deficit  i.s  tlu-  aigu- 
m-iu  which  the  maga/me  publi.shers' 
lobby  aiui  the  th.ird-class-mail  users' 
lobby  ha\r  been  extensivt-ly  promoting 
the  last  few  days  m  full-page  adv-Tlise- 
m'-nUs  in  Washington  new.spaper.s 

It  IS  the  cry  of  poverty 

It  IS  the  claim  that  the  proposed  rate 
increases  will  put  the  publisJiers  and  the 
th;:d-class-mail  users  out  of  business 

To  this  line  of  propaganda  there  was 
added  this  morning  a  full -page  ad  of  the 


International  Printing  Pressmen  and  As- 
sistants Union  of  North  America.  AFl- 
CTO.  with  the  horrendous  title  'A  Vole 
for  I'nemployment?" 

I  am  not  clear  from  these  ads  whether 
the  argument  is  that  any  rate  increases 
will  put  them  out  of  business  or  only  the 
incit'ii,se  provided  m  the  Murray  amend- 
ment I  am  not  clear  from  these  ads 
whetlier  there  is  a  compromise  figure 
somewhere  between  no-rate  increase  and 
the  Murray  amendment  proposal  which 
the  publi.shers'  lobby  and  the  third-class- 
mail  users'  lobby  would  find  tolerable. 

I  shall  be  very  interested  to  see 
whether  any  Member  of  the  House  will 
oITer  an  amendment  providing  for  some 
such  compromise  figure.  I  am  advised 
that  tile  parliamentary  situation  afTords 
the  opp(irtunity  to  oiler  such  an  amend- 
ment and  I  am  most  curious  to  see 
wlifther  It  will  be  forthcoming. 

There  is.  however,  one  aspect  of  this 
campaign  to  frighten  Members  of  Con- 
gre.ss  into  voting  against  the  Murray 
amendment  whicti  I  believe  needs  to  be 
pointed  out, 

Helieve  it  or  not.  postal  rates  are  by 
no  means  the  only  production  costs  for 
eitlier  publishers  or  third-class-mail 
us«-rs  And  believe  it  or  not,  postal  costs 
are  not  the  only  costs  that  have  in- 
creased in  recent  years.  In  fact,  those 
iiKrra.s<s  have  been  substantially  less 
than  other  production  cost  increases 

I  thmk  it  comes  with  particularly  ill 
luac"  that  an  AKL  CIO  union  attacks  the 
rate  increase  proposal  as  "a  bill  to  put  us 
on  the  slret't  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  I  fforUs  of  organized  labor  to  better  the 
eroTi  imic  status  of  workers.  I  have  a  de- 
cided ciuarrel.  however,  with  the  kind  of 
argument  which  attempts  to  place  the 
entire  burden  of  responsibility  for  the 
economic  problems  of  any  industry  on 
the  matter  of  postal  rates,  and  totally 
Ignores  the  possibility  and  the  fact  that 
exorbitant  wage  increases  can  also  put 
bu-suie.sses  on  the  rocks  and  be  a  vote  for 
unemployment 

When  we  return  to  the  House  I  shall 
a->k  luianimous  consent  to  place  In  the 
RtioRD  a  chart  showing  comparative  job 
pay  rates  in  the  magazine  and  newspaper 
industries  for  the  years  1940.  1957.  and 
I'jtjii  The.se  figures  were  provided  me 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  TTiey  tell 
their  own  story 

Third  Another  popular  device  for 
stal-niatiii;;  action  on  postal  raU-s  is  that 
of  injecting  totally  extraneous  Issues 

The  same  AFL  .."lO  page  ad  in  this 
nuirning  s  Washington  Post  Indulges  in 
this  device 

It  refers  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
la  t  Id  years  wh.-n  it  is  alleged  100  US 
inaga.'ini's  stop!)»>d  publication  "we  were 
giving  Comrade  Tito,  of  Yugoslavia, 
$■-  .T  billion  and  "we  were  providing 
(loinulka  of  Poland  with  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion ■ 

Now  I  have  always  opposed  this  kind 
of  foreign  aid  folly  Howevci .  I  recall  no 
full-page  paid  advertisements  by  the 
International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
A.ssisfant.s  Union  of  North  America. 
AFI^  CIO,  m  opposition  to  this  criminal 
folly  when  it  was  pending  before  this 
Hou.se  Where  were  those  now  vocal  op- 
IMnients  oi  this  foreign  aid  when  It  was 
an    actual    is.suo    before    the    Congress' 
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Is   foreign   aid   for   Iron   Curtain   coun-  simply  because   there   may   be   now   or 

tries  a  pres:,ing  and  relevant  issue  only  hereafter  some  subsequent  pay  increases. 

vh.:i    postal    rat.    increases   are   under  The  issue  before  us  remains  what  I 

coiiMdeiatiun.'  stated  it  to  be  at  the  outset— whether 

FourUi.  Stiil  anotlKr  roadblock  is  the  we  are  going  to  continue  to  pass  a  part 

pertiiiual  air.uxncut  ai>  txD  tlie  amount,  if  of  our  postage  bill  on  to  our  grandchil- 

uny,    winch    shouM    be   desipnated   and  dren  and  our  great  grandchildren  and 

aliocaled  for  public  service,  -whellicr  we  are  going  to  embrace  any 

Fur  7  years,  as  a  mrmber  of  the  House  alibi  we  can  dream  up  for  doing  nothing 

Coninutlec  on  Pusl  OfiTice  and  Civil  Scrv-  about  it. 

He,  I  ha\e  been  bludgeoned  with  argu-  Tlie  chart  follows : 

nu'iiLs  by  repre.sci.tatives  of  the  publish-  a,  ,..„„,  ur.     ,              .... 

J..       J      ,          „      1               1    I  T-       .V-    »  Pierage  liour'.y  pay  ratt-y  in  the  print, nn 

ers  and  third-cla^  mail  users  lobbies  that  uiduitrtt 

the    factor   (  f   public   service  sliould   be 

I'ccogiuzed  m  any  aj^praisal  of  tlie  postal  Job 

deficit   and    m    any    process   of    postage  

rate  fixing.  ,  .^ .„ ,  ^c  iai.  \i  ok k 

Repeatedly.  I  linvi^  lu  ard  these  lobby-  .     , 

,      .  .\^-t  I  1    ,  ixKiklltC   K'l>«       

u.ts   say    that    if    such    a   public   service      in,  i.iv  wi.j.icui IVJ 

allocation  were  allowed,  tlioy  would  then      u<H.ki.ir.?rrv      , 

Le  willing  to  accept  a  rale  increase.  j  ir'.'ir  4\">'n.''"" 

I    am    for   calling    their   bluff.      I   am  ^'■l'!  i-'  '';•'■' iiorsV."""! 

agaiiust     buttressing     and     perpetuating     l\l'^;;'^'  "='"'"" - 

Uiis  ar;:iant  nt  by  fuUle  and  frustrating  i^'-'f  (■•<vr,J\'prV''.'.'J'.V.'.'.'. 

wrangling  over  the  amount  or  formula     i'r~?  <>s-iM«iit<! _ 

for  such  a  public  service  allocation.  i  i,i  i.r-vMacn 

I  find  no  ackno^vlodgment  in  the  cur- 
lent  i.ood  of  propuganda  advertisements 

of  these  lobbyists  that  for  the  first  time     M't.-  ;yi«T^  ...  

tecotnition  is  given  to  the  public  service  .m^.I^^.Tk^™';;;^";;.::::: 

item.     So  far  as   I   am   concerned,   tins  N'^rin-ir  icnrirr?..'."."""] 

silence  is  an  acki  owUdhmcnt  that  this     r''i!!,'!,i;„KTVv..VV"" " 

argument    i. .    and    always   has    been,    a  Ji.uni.'vpi.  i;  (.•-.•-Viuen"!! 

phonv.   and   that    t!;iir  commitment  on     it'---"i«'"  m  cJi;,nT 

tins  matter  was  not  made  m  rood  faitJi. 

Fifth    Let  me  mention  one  final  road-  Mr.  MURRAY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

b.ock  which  is  beKi.g  thrown  m  the  path  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 

of  any  postal  rati    increase.     I  refer  to  ignn  IMr.  Lesinski  1. 

th.'  Miattri  of  a  po.ssible  — if  not  certain —  Mr.  LESINSKI.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 

po.stal  jia.s   incieaso.  ■want  to  remind  the  House  of  a  little  of 

The  argument  i.s  U)  the  effect  that  we  ^^-^^  histoi-y  of  postal  rates  so  that  we  will 

;hould  not  increase  jxjstal  rates  because  know   what  wc   are  talking  about  here 

It  will   make   It   easier   to  secure   a   pay  today, 

iiicrease  First  of  all.  the  committee  did  come 

U't  me  say   fir.-t  of  all   that  those  of  out  with  a  compromise  bill  that  did  raise 

mv  colleagues  who  offer  this  argimient  second-  and  third-class  mail  rates.    Tlie 

cast  a  serious  refirction— quite  uninten-  ^i^^  ^'^s  not  perfect.    It  was  the  best  wc 

lional  I  am  surc^ — ou  tlie  capacity  of  this  could  do  in  committee.    Let  us  not  forget 

Hou.se  to  render  a  prudent  and  reasoned  that  in  1926.  the  third-class  rates  were 

(i.  riHon  on  the  s'..b.sequent  independent  raised  from  1  cent  to  1^2  cents  and  then 

i.s.sue    of    pay    mci cases    for   postal   em-  Congress  had  to  come  back  in  1928  and 

j,l,,.,  ,.,.^  changed  it  back  to  1  cent.     In  1932.  as 

Their  argument  .seems  to  be  that  if  we  ^^^  o'**^''  Members  of  the  House  will  re- 
lut  our  fiscal  affairs  m  some  kind  of  member  the  Congress  raised  the  second- 
order  by  reducin,^  or  eliminating  the  class  rates  and  m  1933.  they  had  to  come 
postal  deficit,  we  will  have  an  irrepres-  ^.^^  *"^  . '^^^"f  ^^^™  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
sible  compulsive  urge  to  start  building  tne>  were  in  lyjz. 
another    deficit.      I    happen    to    have    a  ^f"  f^^'"^^"'  >^^    ^"™  f^^?" 

little  higher  opinion  of  my  colleagues.  '"^"V"  ^.^  *'J°P  f^  'l^T^J""  '^^'T      h 

—,              1     .     .1        .V-   .    ,        \-  very  thing  that  the  Post  OfiBce  wants  and 

The  simple  truth  is  that  i    we  have  a  ^^^^  ^^^^       ^^^^^  administration  wants. 

postal    pay    increiuse     it    will    either    be  ^^  President  the  other  day  said  that 

because  there  are  valid  reasons  for  it  or  ^^^  ^.^^  ^,^^  ^appy  over  the  fact  that 

her  ause  there  are  political  pres.-ures  for  ^^j^^^e  were  a  million  more  people  work- 

u       It   may   be   a  combination  of   both.  ^^^  ^^  ^^is  country  than  were  working 

If  w  e  have  tliat  postal  pay  increase  with-  j.^.^  ^.^^^.  ^nd  the  vear  before  last.    If  you 

out    any    postal    latr^    increase,    we   will  ^dopt    the    Murray    amendment,    those 

simply  be  compounding  the  evil  of  the  mfiiion  people,  if  not  more,  are  going  to 

postal  deficit.  ]3p  Q^^l  qj  work  and  I  mean  that  sincerely 

I  ;:a\e  Ion  ■  been  one  of  those  who  has  because  if  you  raise  the  third-class  mail 

iirgued   that   inci\a.ses  in   postal  opera-  rates  from  2 '2   cents  to  3   cents,  as  is 

t.on.>  costs— including  increases  in  pay  proposed  here  or  to  3^2  cents,  as  has  been 

tor  p  )stal  employees — should  in  all  hon-  proposed  by  one  of  the  Members,  there 

e>lv  and  as  a  matter  of  fiscal  prudence  will  be  no  more  third-class  mail.    If  you 

he  matched  by  increased  revenues.  raise  the  rates  on  second-class  mail  too 

I  can  conceive  of  no  greater  inconsist-  high,  you  will  destroy  the  very  basis  of 

ency  than  the  ar'-ument  that  we  should  America   and   that  is  the   many   small 

not  mcrea.se  postal  rates — which  increase  businessmen.     If   you   believe   in   small 

bv  the  way  is  m  part  for  the  purpose  business,   do   not  vote   for  the  Murray 

el  offsetting  past  postal  pay  increases-  amendment. 


The  Murray  amendment  is  going  to 
take  income  away  from  the  Post  Oificc 
Department  and  it  will  take  income 
away  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  and 
it  will  not  increase  the  income,  Ya.. 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  first- 
class  mail  revenue,  that  is  true.  Some 
money  will  come  from  that  source.  But 
I  just  want  to  remind  the  House  that 
the  compromise  bill  which  csune  out  of 
committee  last  yeai'  was  a  very  good 
compromise.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believes  that  you  should  pay  your  way. 
but  when  you  increase  rates  too  rap.dly 
and  too  much,  you  destroy  the  very  tiling 
that  you  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  former  member 
of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  I  wish  to  enter  a  vigorous 
warning  against  the  move  to  restore  to 
the  postage  rate  bill,  now  pending  before 
the  House,  the  original  schedule  of  rate 
increases  for  second-  and  third-class 
mail  recommended  by  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Legislation  which  ignores  the  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life  about  a  great  industry 
lil:e  the  publishing  industry,  or  a  grow- 
ing business  like  the  mail  order  btisiness, 
is  bad  legislation. 

Tlie  evidence  before  our  committee 
established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  proposed  79-percent  increase 
on  second-class  mail  will  deal  a  crip- 
pling blow  to  the  magazine  industry  and 
place  heavy  economic  burdens  upon  the 
already  pinched  small  city  dailies,  the 
rural  press,  and  the  farm  journals. 

In  short,  the  potential  harm  of  the 
Department  s  rate  structure  far  exceeds 
its  meager  benefits.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence before  our  committee  to  dispute 
these  conclusions. 

First  off.  the  Department's  rate  struc- 
ture, if  adopted,  will  mean  a  death  sen- 
tence for  some  of  the  finest  publications 
in  the  land.  The  estimated  increase  in 
revenue  of  $78  million  on  second-class 
mail  exceeds  the  gross  annual  profits  of 
the  magazine  industry.  The  added 
second-class  mail  costs  will  exceed  the 
annual  profits  for  many  publications. 
If  this  seems  surprising  to  some  of  my 
colleagues  of  the  House,  may  I  suggest 
that  this  surprise  springs  from  a  com- 
mon misunder-standing  of  the  nature  of 
the  rhagazine  publishing  field. 

There  are  a  few  giants  in  the  field 
called  general  interest  magazines,  and 
some  of  them  report  substantial  earn- 
ings although  far  less  than  in  former 
years.  But  the  majority  of  the  6,000 
privately  owned  journals  which  pay  the 
full  second-class  rate  are  specialty  mag- 
azines of  limited  circulation,  barely  able 
to  get  by  financially,  the  continued  pub- 
lication of  which  is  vitally  important  to 
their  readers. 

Our  contention  that  the  postage  rate 
structure  recommended  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  will  mean  a  death  sen- 
tence, or  financial  liquidation,  for  many 
splendid  publications  needs  documenta- 
tion. These  facts  were  adduced  by  wit- 
nesses  before  our   committee. 

As  an  example,  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Co,  has  been  preeminent  in  the  publish- 
ing field  for  generations.  It  employs 
about  12.000  workers,  and  its  operations 
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extend  across  the  continent  It  pub- 
lishes among  others  such  well-known 
publ.catiOns  a.s  the  Saturday  E>venintj 
Post  and  the  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
which  over  the  years  have  become  house- 
hold terms  to  millions  of  Americans. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  is  a  heavy 
user  of  th  '  mails.  In  the  year  1960  lUs 
total  postacre  bill  exceeded  a  whopping 
515  miKion  The  rate  hikes  recommend- 
ed by  the  Post  Office  Department  would 
up  these  costs  approximately  $10  mil- 
lion. With  the  present  cost-price 
squeeze  aCFcctinsj  the  entire  mai,'azine 
field,  no  firm  could  survive  such  an  in- 
crease The  only  alternative  would  be 
to  suspend  publication,  or  order  drastic 
reductions  with  consequent  rollbacks  m 
emp.oym.'nt  and  payrolls.  Such  a  de- 
velopment would  reduce  the  tax  revenue 
thereby  cff.-^fttmi,'  any  sain  m  po.stal 
revenue. 

It  would  b<'  ciiffljult  to  asse.s.-:  the  many 
contributions  to  our  cultural  heritage 
made  by  Harper  s  maijazine  and  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  These  publications 
have  provided  the  outlet  and  the  encour- 
agement for  some  of  America's  finest 
writers.  The  publishers  of  these  two 
makja^mes  said  the  rate  schedule  pro- 
posed by  the  Post  Office  Department 
would  put  them  out  of  business.  The.r 
balance  sheeLs  uphold  that  claim  Be- 
cause of  a  relatively  limited  but  select 
class  of  readL-rs,  these  publications  can- 
not offs"t  the  higher  mail  costs  by  up- 
pmg  prices  or  advertising  rates 

The  Catholic  Digest,  although  nomi- 
nally a  religious  publication,  must  mak'' 
a  profit  in  order  to  survive  Since  the 
date  of  inception,  its  fixed  purpose  has 
been  to  bring  home  to  its  many  readers 
the  evils  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
and  the  Communist  way  of  lift-  A 
spokesman  for  the  magazine  gave  this 
picture  of  what  would  happen  under  tht- 
Department's  rate  schediile 

It  Is  clear  that  we  would  have  only  tw) 
ch  )lces.  first,  to  curtail  our  operations,  dis- 
nilsa  half  our  personnel,  and  therpf^.re  be- 
come weait  and  Ineffective,  cir  to  continue 
as   we  are  .md  a^o   banltrupt 

The  magazir.e  for  children  was  a  de- 
lightful feature  of  family  life  m  the  early 
days  of  this  century.  Now  it  has  virtually 
disappeared  and  the  few  surviwng  pub- 
lications which  try  to  live  up  to  the 
splendid  traditions  of  the  past  are  rap- 
idly losing  ground  The  publisher  of 
three  of  these  children's  magazines. 
Humpty  Dumpty.  Ciuldrens  Digest,  and 
Calling  All  Girls,  said  his  firm  will  have 
to  sLuspend  these  publications  if  the  De- 
partments  rate  schedule  becomes  law 

In  the  long  run,  the  rise  of  79  percent 
in  second-class  rates  may  do  just  about 
as  much  damage  to  the  small  city  news- 
paper, the  rural  paper,  and  the  farm 
papers 

Mr  Guy  Easterly,  speaking  for  the 
National  Kditorial  As-sociation.  which  in- 
cludes in  Its  membership  about  550  small 
town  dailies  and  more  than  5  000  week- 
lies, offered  tables  which  di.sclost-d  that 
the  Department  rates  would  double,  and 
m  .some  cases  quadruple,  the  mailing 
cosUs  for  these  smaller  newspapers  This 
rate  hike  would  be  heaped  on  publishers 
who  have  been  compelled  to  absorb  six 
rate   increases  totaling  89  percent  over 


the  past  9  years.  It  is  difficult  to 
ftgurt^  out  what  natK)nal  interest  would 
be  .served  by  putting  thie.se  pub.i>hers  m 
an  economic  strait 'acket 

Mr  Vern  Anderson,  speaking  for  the 
Agricultural  Puhli^hers  A.s.sociation, 
made  thi.s  comment  about  the  Post  Office 
D  partmrnt  i  rate  proposals. 

The  publLshers  submit  that  these  Inert  st-s 
by  the  P'>st  Office  Department  are  coming 
w;*h  ifr»>ar.er  speed,  greater  frequency,  than 
their  business  can  absorb 

Here  ai,ain.  it  is  diflicult  to  understand 
what  national  interest  would  be  served 
by  pilini,'  new  economic  burdens  on  the 
fa:m  publishers. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
op  /rations  of  the  postal  system  showed  a 
bookkeeping  loss  of  more  than  $800  mil- 
lion for  the  last  fiscal  year  This  is  a 
matter  for  serious  concern  We  believe 
m  a  pay-as-you-go  government  wher- 
ever possible,  and  we  subscritie  to  the 
pOiicy  that  every  reasonable  efTort  should 
be  made  to  make  postal  revenue  equal 
pii^tal  costs 

However,  the  factors  which  go  into 
po.,tat;e  ratcniaking  are  extremely  com- 
plex. There  are  hidden  subsidies  for  the 
railroads  m  the  annual  I'o^t  OlTic  supply 
bills  The  postal  service  is  still  carrying 
a  host  of  activities  for  other  Federal 
amencies  The  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958 
said  in  substance  that  $300  million 
siiuuld  be  chari,'t-d  off  annually  to  public 
service,  yet  the  Department  U'nored  this 
and  put  public  service  at  a  much  lower 
figure  Spokesmen  for  the  publl.^hers 
assert  that  a  fair  accounting  will  show- 
that  they  are  already  payin,;  their  costs. 
The  truth  is  that  no  one  yet  has  been 
able  to  fix  definitely  the  exact  cost  of 
transporting  each  class  of  mail 

The  overriding  consideration  is  that 
the  rate  schedule  proposed  by  the  Post 
Offlce  Department  would  drive  publica- 
tions out  of  business,  cause  .serioixs  un- 
employment in  the  publishing  industry, 
and  take  taxpaying  corporations  off  the 
tax   roll 

For  Cormre.ss  to  adopt  such  a  policy 
would  be  repugnant  to  ju-tiee  and  com- 
moMsen.se 

Ilie  dilemma  uhich  faces  Members  of 
C<iiu;re.s.s  was  frankly  recogni/ed  by  Post- 
ma.ster  General  Day  m  these  words. 

The  American  publishing  Industry  his 
beep  built  and  nurtured  on  the  present  iys- 
t<'m  i>i  very  low  p  jstage  rates  Only  the 
C'lin/re  s  can  decide  to  what  extent  this  sy.s- 
tem  sh.  uld  be  modlfled  We  believe  the  rate 
pr  jiisai  befi  re  yuu  Is  reasonable  from  the 
stai;dp"int  uf  a  more  equitable  sharing  of 
postal  Cfjets  among  the  various  users  of  the 
mill! 

In  reporting  the  po>tal  rate  bill  to  the 
House,  the  Post  Of!ice  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  sub.stituted  a  schedule  of 
moderate  increases  on  second-  and  third- 
class  for  the  stiff  rales  recommended 
by  the  Post  Offlce  Department  We  be- 
lieve It  would  be  a  mi.stake  for  the  House 
to  return  to  the  original  Department 
rates 

Legislation  winch  would  force  the 
liquidation  of  some  of  the  best-known 
business  enterprises  in  the  country  i.s  not 
m  the  national  interest 

Th.e  worst  thm^'  Congress  can  do  is  to 
vote   people   out  of   wurk      And  on   the 


evidence  at  li.md.  the  postal  rate  bill 
spon.sored  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
will  do  exactly  that 

As    co.iut.'i or    o!    the    postal    rate    bill 
H  R     79L'7.    now   pending   on    the   Hou..*.- 
Cil 'ntiar  I  opp o-e  the  substitute  meas- 
ure  which   Chairman   Mtrkay   propo  es 
to  introduce  during  the  coming  debate 

Our  committee  iield  17  days  of  heal- 
ing; heard  'I'lO  witnesses  and  then 
spent  many  hours  during  11  executive 
sessions  hammering  out  the  terms  ol  a 
bill  which  will  iai.se  over  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Naturally,  no  one  agreed  with  every 
line  of  the  bill  Some  would  like  no  i:^.- 
ciease  in  first  claso  rales.  Others  woulti 
like  to  drastically  in;-rease  newspaper 
and  magazine  rates.  There  are  h.onest 
differences  of  opiiu  'ii  on  the  controlh-d 
cir.'ulation  rate  The  miracle  is  that 
we  succeeded  in  getting  a  half-biUion 
d  ilLir  bill  reported  to  the  Hou.se  fioor 
by  the  decisive  committee  vole  of  20 
to  2. 

My  only  fear  is  that  any  postal  rate 
inciea.ses  at  this  time  might  have  an  ad- 
verse Impact  on  business.  Certainly. 
we  should  not  rashly  change  the  terms 
of  tlie  bill  without  making  certain  it 
will  not  have  the  effect  this  adminis- 
tration is  working  to  avoid-  a  business 
recession  m  any  vital  segment  of  the 
economy. 

We  are  all  aware  that  Increased  post- 
age rates  paid  by  business  firms  are  a 
proper  addition  to  the  cost  of  doing 
business  and  liave  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing income  lax  payments.  Since  75 
P(  rcent  of  all  mail  is  used  by  busine.ss 
the  increase  u\  postal  revenues  from 
busine.ss  mail  will  be  offset  by  lower 
income  taxes  Therefore,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  net  gain  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  the  pending  bill  may  not 
exceed  $1!00  million.  Some  newspapers 
of  America  have  engaged  In  a  bitter 
campaign  against  their  principal  com- 
petitor, direct  mail  advertising.  This 
campaign  has  been  going  on  for  10 
vears  It  has  resulted  in  our  increasing 
the  bulk  third-class  mail  rate  150 
[HMcent  since  1952.  Our  committee 
felt  that  such  a  steep  Increase — 150  per- 
cent was  sufTicient.  The  third-class 
rate  structure  is  complicated,  but  we  did 
readjust  certain  pound  rates,  the  single 
piece  rate,  the  permit  fee,  the  odd-sized 
piece  rate,  all  to  the  end  of  increasing 
third-class  [xistage  revenues  from  %b22 
million  annually  to  almost  $600  million. 

I  hope  and  pray  the  direct  mall  Indus- 
try will  be  able  to  survive  a  new  round  of 
rate  inciease.s — first,  tliird,  and  fourth 
cla.ss.  not  to  mention  those  rates  on  spe- 
cial St  rv ices  such  as  c  o.d.,  special  de- 
livery insured  mail,  and  so  forth,  which 
the  I'o.stmaster  (Wn  'ral  has  recently  re- 
adjusted upward 

This  country  needs  the  $20  billion  of 
sales  now  generated  by  third-class  mail 
This  country  cannot  afford  to  take  away 
from  any  of  the  1  million  or  more  full- 
tiiiie  employed  .Americans  and  over  3 
million  [jart-time  employees  whose  Jobs 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  contmu- 
an(  e  of  sales 

The  creation  by  the  Congress  in  1928 
of  bulk  third-class  mail  to  keep  valuable 
posUil     employees     profitably     occupied 
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during  slack  periods  was  one  of  the 
wisest  decisions  taken  by  Congress.  We 
should  not  in  19G2  undo  the  great  good 
of  that  decision  by  further  increasing 
the  bulk  rate.  That  rate  was  increased 
m  1952.  1959,  and  in  1960. 

The  effect  of  the  latest  increase  in 
ihiici-class  mail  was  clearly  refiected  in 
t'.e  decline  of  volume  in  1961  as  com- 
p.ued  in  1960.  Total  third-class  was 
17.568  8  pieces  in  1961,  a  drop  of  2  per- 
cent from  1960  when  volume  ran  17,- 
910  2  This  drop,  in  what  has  otherwise 
hern  a  steady  growth,  indicates  we  may 
have  already  gone  too  far,  too  fast,  in  the 
t!ire>'  rate  increases  on  tliird-class  in 
the  last  10  years.  In  my  own  area,  the 
Detroit  Po.-^l  Office  suffered  a  drop  of 
m  '!  e  than  5  million  pieces  of  third-class 
ina.l.  This  not  only  hurts  the  area  eco- 
nomically, but  will  lead  to  a  loss  of  jobs 
lor  iwslal  clerks  and  letter  carriers. 

I  might  say  that  we  have  had  no  docu- 
mented word  from  the  Commerce  De- 
partment regarding  the  impact  of  the 
1960  rate  increase.  'We  have  no  official 
estimates  on  the  probable  impact  of  a 
tui  ther  hike  in  the  bulk  rate.  Until  such 
documentation  is  forthcoming,  the  House 
should  not  cntert.iin  a  rate  increase 
w  Inch,  in  my  judgment,  would  prove  to  be 
both  punitive  and  destructive. 

.Ml  increases  should  be  on  a  graduated 
ba.'-is  so  as  to  not  adversely  affect  any 
one  .segment  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Barry]. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I 
have  served  in  the  Congress  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  During  the  last  3 
years  there  has  betn  an  attempt  made 
to  get  a  responsible  rate  increase,  and  at 
last  It  seems  that  we  may  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  institute  a  long  overdue 
increase  in  rates 

I  intend  to  suppoi  *.  the  Murray  amend- 
ment, but  I  hope  als<3  that  it  will  be  mod- 
ilied.  I  have  an  amendment  to  modify 
It  in  one  particular.  I  hope  also  to  sup- 
port Mr  Oi-SEN  in  one  of  his  amend- 
ments. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  House  to  con- 
sider as  it  voles  on  this  legislation,  that 
there  may  be  an  effort  made  in  the  other 
body  to  water  down  what  wc  do  here, 
and  I  ask  that  we  resolve  that  in  the 
conference  wc  not  recede  from  what  we 
decide  during  the  next  day  or  two. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  I  pro- 
po.se  to  offer.  I  invite  your  attention  to  a 
type  of  circulation  which  cannot,  by  vir- 
tue of  raising  its  advertising  rates  or  get- 
ting another  adverti.icment,  make  up  the 
gap  that  IS  cau.sed  oy  a  substantial  in- 
crea.se  in  postal  rates;  I  am  speaking 
now  of  that  type  of  i)ublicalion  that  does 
not  carry  any  advertising.  I  think  spe- 
cial consideration  is  needed  here,  be- 
cause of  the  very  nature  of  these  publi- 
cations as  they  lend  themselves  more  to 
an  educational  type  of  publication  be- 
i  .tuse  none  of  them  include  advertising. 
11  le  proposed  increase  in  the  Murray 
imendment  would  be  300  percent  for 
Certain  of  these  publications  that  are 
now  in  existence.  These  publications 
number  some  6  mill. on  in  circulation.  I 
will  name  one  of  them,  the  Catholic  Di- 
gest,   with    a    circulation   of    a    million. 


Children's  magazines  do  not  carry  ad- 
vertising, because  children  basically  do 
not  create  markets  and  advertisers  are 
unwilling  to  advertise  in  them.  This  is 
the  kind  of  publication  I  am  speaking 
about  and  wliich  my  amendment  will 
benefit. 

The  amendment  which  I  shall  propose 
will  double  the  rates  on  this  type  of 
publication  but  not  triple  them  as  the 
Murray  amendment  would.  So  these 
publi-shers  will  not  get  by  without  a  sub- 
stantial increase,  since  it  will  be  a  100- 
percent  increase  instead  of  a  300-percent 
increase.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect these  publications  so  that  they  con- 
tinue to  live  even  though  we  substan- 
tially increase  their  postal  rates. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Al- 
bert. I 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  first  legislative  business  of  the  2d 
session  of  the  87th  Congress.  It  is  much- 
needed  legislation.  It  is  important  legis- 
lation. It  gives  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  opportimity  to  make  the  ful- 
fillment of  important  fiscal  responsibil- 
ities the  first  legislative  business  of  the 
session. 

The  importance  of  this  measure  can- 
not be  overemphasized. 

Last  week  the  President  submitted  the 
largest  peacetime  budget  in  history. 

That  budget  was  predicated  upon  the 
enactment  of  this  measure. 

If  we  are  to  provide  our  Nation  with 
the  kind  of  government  services  which 
we  must  have  in  our  expanding  economy 
in  this  decade,  and  if  we  are  to  provide 
the  strongest  national  defense  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation,  it  is  important  that 
we  maintain  a  balanced  budget. 

To  that  end.  we  must  face  up  to  our 
responsibility  of  reducing  substantially 
our  tremendous  postal  deficit  now  and 
for  future  years. 

The  great  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  upon  which  I  once  had 
the  honor  of  serving,  has  reported  a  bill 
for  w^hich  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Murray),  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, has  offered  a  substitute. 

I  hope  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
will  accept  the  Murray  substitute. 

I  favor  the  substitute  in  preference  to 
the  committee  bill,  first  of  all,  because 
it  will  provide  more  income  for  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

It  will  increase  additional  revenues 
from  $551  million  annually  to  $621  mil- 
lion annually. 

This  legislation  is  desperately  needed 
to  prevent  a  further  increase  in  the 
postal  deficit,  which  in  turn  contributes 
substantially  to  the  national  debt. 

I  favor  the  substitute  because  it  is 
based  upon  the  philosophy  that  the  users 
of  the  mail  should  pay  a  fair  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  service  which  they  receive. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  the  Postal 
Establishment  is  required  to  comply  with 
the  break-even  directive  of  the  Postal 
Policy  Act  by  determining  the  costs  of 
performing  public  services  enumerated 
by  law  and  charging  these  costs  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

All  other  costs  shall  be  borne  by  the 
users  of  the  mail  through  the  payment 
of  adequate  postal  rates. 


Like  the  committee  bill,  the  substitute 
increases  first-class  mail  charges  from  4 
to  5  cents  and  airmail  from  7  to  8  cents. 

But  the  substitute  will  raise  $53.4  mil- 
lion additional  revenue  in  second-class 
mail,  which  consists  largely  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  OE>erated  for  prof- 
it, rather  than  $21  million  as  does  the 
original  bill,  and  $93  million  additional 
revenue  in  third-class  mail,  rather  than 
the  committee  bill  s  $57.3  million. 

Free-in-county  second-class  rates  and 
mail  rates  for  nonprofit  and  classroom 
publications  are  not  affected  by  the  Mur- 
ray substitute. 

This  will,  within  the  framework  of 
raising  needed  additional  revenue,  pre- 
serve a  proper  relationship  between 
first-,  second-,  and  third-class  mail, 
bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  that  first- 
class  mail  received  preferential  treat- 
ment and  that  even  with  the  increases  of 
Mr.  Murray's  substitute,  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department's  revenues  would  be 
roughly  50  percent  of  cost  in  second 
class  and  85  percent  in  third  class. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  who 
contend  that  the  increases  in  the  second - 
and  third-class  mail  are  too  much,  and 
there  are  others  who  argue  that  they  are 
too  little,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the 
increases  in  first-class  mail  contemplated 
in  both  the  committee  bill  and  the  Mur- 
ray substitute. 

But  I  favor  the  Murray  proposal,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  to  be  a  fair  and  reason- 
able compromise  between  placing  the  en- 
tire needed  increase  in  revenues  on  the 
shoulders  of  first-class  mail  users,  and 
falling  considerably  short,  as  the  pend- 
ing bill  does,  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  both  President  Eisenhower  and 
President  Kennedy  last  year. 

I  propose  to  support  the  Murray  sub- 
stitute and  to  oppose  all  amendments 
to  increase  or  decrease  the  amounts  con- 
tained in  it.  I  oppose  the  exemption  of 
newspapers  from  the  increases,  as  my 
friend  Mr.  Davis  proposes.  I  oppose  it, 
because,  first,  it  will  cost  $21  million  per 
year,  and  because  it  gives  unqualified 
preferential  treatment  to  one  class  of 
publication. 

In  this  latter  respect,  let  me  emphasize 
the  bipartisan  nature  of  this  endeavor. 

During  a  press  conference  on  June  20, 
1961,  President  Kennedy  stated: 

Both  the  previous  administration  and 
this  administration  recommended  nearly 
$840  million  of  tax  increase  in  postal  pay- 
ment. 

Again,  in  his  speech  on  the  Berlin  cri- 
sis, the  President  stated: 

The  luxury  of  our  current  postal  deficit 
inust  be  ended. 

This  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Murray 
substitute,  has  the  support  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  It  has  the  support 
of  the  administration.  I  think  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  the  House  are  con- 
vinced that  the  postal  deficit  requires 
that  we  raise  postal  rates. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  we  will  do 
the  whole  job  and  do  it  now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  by  reason  of  the  bipartisan  na- 
ture of  this  proposal,  to  adopt  the  Mur- 
ray substitute  and  pass  the  bill. 
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Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
>ield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  Irom 
Ijwa  I  Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
propound  a  parhamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
u  ill  state  It. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  said  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  will  offer  a  substitute  to 
the  rnmmitt<»c  bill.  My  question  is; 
Will  the  substitute  be  open  to  amend- 
ments at  any  point?  How  many  amend- 
ments may  be  offered  to  the  substitute, 
and  will  it  be  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  proposed 
amendment  being  an  ongmal  amend- 
ment will  be  open  to  an  amendment  at 
any  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.     To  an  amendment '' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  a  substitute 
and  an  amendment  to  the  substitute. 

The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  expired.  All  time  has  expired.  The 
Cleric  will  read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  marted  by  the  Smate  and  Wowt**  of 
ReprefeHtativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TTTLK 

SrcnoM  1  Thl3  Act  may  be  rlted  ;i3  thi» 
"Postage  Revision  Act  of  19«1". 

Mr.  MURRAY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofler 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Murkat  Sir. ice 
out  all  alter  ttxe  enActlng  clause  and  niserc 
in  lieu   tUereof  tlie  following. 

"short   TmjB 
"S«cnon  1    ThlB  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Poauge   RevLslon   Act  of   1962'. 

"rOST\L    POLICT 

"Sec  a  fa)  Section  2302fc)f4)  of  t:tl^  39. 
United  States  Ck>de,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  deemed  to  be  attributable  to  the  per- 
f>rm<ince  of  public  servlcea  under  section 
:J.i03tb)  of  tills  title'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "determined  under  section  2303  of 
this  tlt!e  to  be  attributable  to  the  perform- 
unf^e  of  public  services'. 

"ibl  Section  2303(a)  of  title  39.  United 
St.ites  Code,   l3    amended  — 

"(1)  by  amending  the  he.idiiig  so  as  ti 
read 

"    }  2303.  Identlflcatlun     of     pubuc     services 

ar.d  costs  thereof  . 

"(21  by  'itrllclns;  out  p.vrdgraph  i2i  and 
renuri;b«»rlng  the  suceeding  par.igrnphs  ac- 
cording:>.    and 

"(3)  by  addtni?  at  the  end  '.here'if  the  fol- 
lowing    new    sentence: 

■  Tlie  t«rms  total  loss"  ajid  "1  .-s  .is  used 
In  this  s'.ih.sectlrm  m^^an  the  amounts  by 
which  the  total  allocated  ronta  inc'irred  by 
the  post.il  establishment  In  the  performance 
of  'he  pub.ic  services  enumerated  In  this 
suh.sectlon  exct-ed  the  total  revenues  received 
by  the  poetal  establishment  fur  the  per- 
formance of  such  public  services  ■ 

"(C)  Section  2J03(bi  of  title  J9.  L' tilted 
St.ites  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  folluws: 

"•(b)  The  Postma.-'tcr  General  shiti:  re- 
port to  the  r mgre-ss,  on  cr  bcf  re  Fehr-i.iry 
1  of  each  veir  beginning  with  the  ve.ir  lOf)."? 
the  estimated  amount  by  which,  In  the  'hen 
current  nscal  year  the  c'«t  Incurred  Oy  the 
p.«t.U  est.^blishment  In  the  perrormance  of 
each  of  the  pubUc  services  enunu-ratcd  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  exce.-ds  the 
revenue  received  by  the  p.,.sta!  estu^jiu.hment 


f  jr  the  performance  of  eai"h  such  public  serv- 
ice. The  aggregate  amount  by  which,  in  any 
fiscal  year,  the  C'.>8'-8  Incurred  by  tiie  p^htal 
establialuner.t  In  the  performance  of  e.ich 
s  ich  public  services  exceed  the  .igj?regate 
amount  of  the  revenues  received  by  the 
p  istal  estahllshment  for  the  perf  rmance  of 
.-■.uch  publi  •  services  shill  tie  ''xcl'idi-d  from 
'he  total  cost  of  operatuig  the  j><>st.u  es- 
'.ibU.shmei.l  f(.r  pur;K»8e6  if  aU  iietni'-nt,  ol 
i  'jstal  ra'ea  <ind  fees  ' 

"(d)  The  table  uf  ctjntents  of  chapter  27 
of  title  J9,  United  States  C'Xle.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out 

.i303    IJentiflcallun  of  and   apprwpr.at.'jns 
fur   public   services  ■ 

and  Inserlin^  in  lieu  thereof; 

Jiol     Ide'.tincation  of  public  servlMi  MMS 

Lv.oL»    thereof  '. 

"ruiaT-<  i-\ss  .VML 

"Stc  3  Section  4253  of  title  39,  Unl'ed 
Sti\tes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  rut  the 
words  f  'ur'  and  three  wherever  .ippearlng 
la  subsection  lai  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  words    fl\e'  and    four',  respectively. 

"AIRMAIL 

■  Szc  ♦  Section  43U3  •  f  title  3'J,  United 
Slates  Cixle.  Ls  amended — 

"(li  by  sUTiJtlng  ..ut  tiie  word  seven'  lu 
sutwectlon  (a)  aiid  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  eljjhf, 

"(2(  by  striking  out  the  word  .".ve  In 
subsection  ibi  and  Inserting  in  luu  thereof 
the  word  'six':  and 

"(3 1  by  s'.-;lc;;.K  out  the  phra.se  3  cents 
an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof  lu  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (di  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
there^if  the  phraae  the  rate  of  pot>t.igu  f'T 
other  flrst-class  mail  mutter". 

"SECOND-C^.X.SS    M.^IL    BlYoNa    C      INTY    or 
PL  81-H.AIlO.V 

"Skc  5  -Section  4J5ri  of  tit.e  iJ  Uulled 
btates  Code,  is  iimended  — 

"(1)  by  striking  (jut  so  much  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  iis  precedes  the  table  and  insertl.'ig 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  (bi(l)  Subject  to  the  minimum  rate 
provided  for  publications  of  qualiQed  non- 
profit organl7Jitlans  and  clas-sr^om  publica- 
tions by  section  4360  of  tins  title,  the  rates 
.»f  p.iB'.ii;e  on  pubiiviti.  ni.s  mailed  In  accord- 
ance with  subsect. on  (a/  of  this  sectii.n  are 
fixed  both  by  the  piece  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  th.s  subsectl.jn  ai.d  by  the 
pound  as  provided  In  the  folluwii.g  table: 
lln  cents]',"  and 


"(2 1  by  add.r.g  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)    a  new  paragraph    (2),  as  follows: 

"'(2;  Hie  piece  rates  of  postage  are 
I  h.trged  on  e.ich  Individually  addressed  ct<py 
of  a  pubUca'lon  'ex'-ept  a  publication  of  a 
quaUned  nonprot'.'  organtrntlon  and  a  cliu"us- 
r'  .in  piibllca'ioi.  I  nv.ill'^  In  accordance  with 
•  ibh.-ctii.n  (A)  of  this  Be*mon  In  addition 
to  the  pound  .-ates.  The  piece  rates  are  as 
follows: 

■■  Publications  other  than  claAtroom  pub- 
lications and  other  than  pubilcatlons  of 
ijualined  nonprofit  organisation.'^  - '^  cent, 
t'Tective  on  and  after  July  1,  19f52,  and  be- 
f  >re  July  1  1963:  and  1  cent,  effective  on 
.iiid  after  July  1,   196  f." 

"MIN'ML-M    P-'-^r^r.r    RAXr^    OW    SXfOJrD-cljkss 
MAIL 

"Srr  B  .Secttn::  4 1-IO  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  rend  as  follows: 
" '!  43fi()    Minimum  p.  .st.tge 

"  'The  minimum  rate  of  postage  la  one- 
eighth  cent  f  r  ea<  h  Individually  addrensed 
copv     f  — 

"■(U  a  c  laMr-jom  publication  or  a  publl- 
c.ktion  of  a  qu.kUficd  nonprofit  organization 
ni»ile<l  under  section  4,ij9  of  this  title,  or 

"'2)  any  public.i'jon  mailed  for  delivery 
v.:;hln  tfie  cf-iiity  of  publication  except  when 
mailed  free  under  section  4358(a)  of  this 
title." 

"royrrRoi :  m    circti  ^TTov    PT-Fi.irATiONS 
".-re     7    SC'tlun    4422    of   title    39,    United 
»  ites  CcKle,   u  amended   by  striking  otit   '1 
<-ent    and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '3  cents'. 

"THIRD-n,ASS     MAfL 

"SEf  8  I  at  Seet;..n  4451(a)  of  title  30. 
I'l'.i'.ed  iiti.tes  Cixle,  Is  amended  — 

■  1  1  bv  striking  out  the  word  'and'  at  the 
end  of  p.iragraph   i2i    thereof; 

"(2  I  by  .striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragr.iph  (3i  thereof  and  InserUng  In 
lieu  oi  such  {>enod  a  6emicok)n  aud  tiie 
uord    .ind  ,   and 

'  (3)  by  afldmg  lnimedl.\tely  below  such 
par.igr.iph    (3i    a  i.cw  paragraph    (4),  as  fol- 

1   JWS  ■ 

"  (41  not  m.illetl  during  the  period  De- 
cember 15  to  lie'  ember  25.  Inclusive,  of  each 
vear  '. 

■ibi  .Section  ■}43I  di  of  tlUe  39,  United 
Stales  Code.  U  amendfcl  by  striking  out  '(ai 
(2r   and    lns<'rtlng   in   lieu   thereof   "(a)  (Si'. 

"(c)  Sp<tlon  4452  of  title  39,  United 
S'ates  Code    is  amended^ 

"(li  b\  amending  the  table  In  subsection 
(aj   to  read  as  follows: 


'  Type  of  mailing 


1,1)  lnJlviau.a  piece _ 

J)  Biillr  mai1tae*tin<l' ■      '   •      'n)ot 
\  '   iSiH.k.  in  I J4 

ttui'«.  i.u,.   .  r.iv,«(4oiu  and  pints; 
(i)  Quaiinr.iiMaiMtftarpMlaU 

<u)  oiixn 

iR)  Ottier matter „ 


cut- 


Tnlt 


Ftr«t  amiiwi'no  or  fnci  i.iti  'ti.-r'-..f 
Kacb  MtdlUooal  (.uiiit'  or  <i  ihIiju  lli' 


K;icli  |>uuu>l  OI  (/.trliiijt  tiarool. 
1).. 
De.* 


"(2)    by  amending  the  tAble  In  niih— ctlon 
b,    to  read  as  follows: 

•    Mailed   by—  (In  cents) 

Other  than  quali.'led  nonprofit  organ- 

l/ath  ns 3 

Qualihed    nonprofit    organizations 1'^"; 

and 

"(3i    bv  amending  su'.jsectlon    (c)    to  read 

as  r  J  Hows: 

"  (c)  The  minimum  postage  rate  on  pieces 
or  packages  of  tiilrd-class  mill  of  su;h  bize 
or  form  as  to  prevent  ready  facing  and  tying 
In  bundles  and  requiring  Individual  dis- 
tribution Is  four  and  one-h.tif  cents,' 

"(di  The  third  provLso  in  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  October  30,   1951,  as  amended  by  the 


Act  of  June  23,  1953  p3  Stat.  89;  Public  Law 
8&  56).  Is  hereby  repealed. 

"EDUCATIONAL    AND    :J^R^»Y    MATFRIAIJ! 

•Skc  9.  (a)  Section  4i:.4  of  title  33,  United 
Statei.  Code,  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  an-iendlng  that  part  of  .',\:b?ec'!on 
(a)  which  precedes  parat;raph  (!)  to  read 
Bs  follows: 

"•(a)  Except  as  pro\K led  In  subsection  (bi 
of  this  section,  the  po-.taf:e  rate  Is  9  cents  a 
J  ound  for  the  iir.st  pound  or  fraction  there- 
of and  5  cents  for  ta^h  additional  pound  or 
rra^lion  thereof,  except  that  the  rates  now  or 
hereafter  prescribed  for  third-  or  fourth- 
class  matter  shall  apply  In  every  case  where 
such  rate  Is  lower  th.an  the  rate  prescribed 
la  this  subsection  on — 
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•  (2)  by  amending  paragraph  (5i  of  sub- 
.«.ection  (a)  to  read  as  :ollows; 

I  5  I  sound  recordli  gs: '; 

•  I  <i  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  p.ira^raph  (6i  of  subsection  (a)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereo  a  semicolon  and  the 
word    and  , 

"(4  I  by  addinv;  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
tlie  followUig 

i7i    priiit.ed  educational  reference  charts, 
permanently   pr(>ce.ssed  fur  preservation. '; 

"(5 1  by  m.sertlng  '  Including  cixjperatlve 
proces.'-imi  by  libraries)'  immediately  follow- 
ing ■lo..ned  or  exchanged'  In  f)aravtraph  (  1  ) 
uf  subsection    (  b  i 

"(6l    by   striking    ov  i    tlie    word    'student.s' 
immediately   precedm;   tlie   word     notations' 
in    paragr.iph    (li    of    subsection    (ai    and   in 
par.igraph    (2i    of  .sub^ectk)n   ibi. 
(  7  1    by  striking  out : 

"'(Di    bound   volumes  of  periwdicaLs 

"■(El  phonograph  recordings;  and"  m 
paragraph  (2i  of  .subtcctlon  ibi  and  Insert- 
ing 111  lieu  there<if 

(IJi    periodical.^    \vliether   bound   or   un- 
l>iun(l 

(El    .stniiid  record  ngs,   and',   and 

"(8  I  by  striking  ovit  and  catalog  of  those 
Items  In  suh.section  (C)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'scientific  or  mathematical  kits, 
instruments,  (jr  othei  devices  and  catalogs 
of  those  Item.";  and  guides  or  script-s  prepared 
solely  for  use  with  such  materials'. 

"(b)  Sections  204i(li,  204  (  e  1  (  li  ,  and  204 
ieM2)  of  the  Postal  Kate  Revision  and  Fed- 
er.il  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1948,  as 
,iineiule<l  by  the  Act  o  July  14,  1960  (74  Stat. 
47y  Publii-  Law  8t)  644 1  ,  are  hereby  re- 
pe.iled 

"METHOU    uF    DLTIRMININC.    GRO.S.S    Rt.1.  EIPTS 

"Sec  10  Section  "llici  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'Pub- 
lic L*iw  85  426'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■  vny  Act  of  Congrest.  enacted  on  or  after 
M.iy  27    1958' 

loMMlNIST    IHilnllAI     PROIACIANDA 

Sec  11  (ai  Section  505  of  title  39,  United 
states  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  the  first  sentence  and  before 
the  second  .sentence  In  sub.sectlon  (a) 
'hereof,  the  following  sentence:  'In  further- 
..nce  of  this  autht)rity  to  counteract  adverse 
i.sage  of  the  malls  and  to  reduce  the  do- 
mestic postal  deficit,  n<i  international  mall 
handling  arrangement  under  which  any  pos- 
t.il  rate,  whether  or  not  reciprocal,  is  es- 
t.iblished,  shall  permit  the  receipt,  handling, 
trans}x/rl,  or  delivery  by  the  United  States 
PoRr  Office  Department  of  mall  matter  deter- 
mined by  the  Att<rney  Oeneral  tf)  be  Com- 
munist political  propaganda  ' 

"(bHli    Chapter    51    of    title    39,    United 
Stales    Code,    Is   amended    by   adding   at    the 
end  thereof  the  following  section: 
"    i  4008    Communist   political  propaganda 

"  No  United  States  postal  rate  established 
'by  the  Po.stage  Revision  .^ct  of  1962  shall  be 
•tv.iilahle  for  the  receipt,  handling,  transpor- 
tation or  delivery  of  mall  matter  determined 
by  the  .\tt<irnev  (leneral  of  the  United  States 
to  be  Communist  political  prcipaganda  fi- 
nanced or  sponsored  directly  or  indirectly 
by  any  Communi.st  controlled  government' 
"(2  I  Lhe  table  of  contents  of  such  chapter 
51  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"4008  Communist  p<ilitical  propaganda' 
Immediately  l>elow 

4n(i7    Detention  of  mall  for  temporary  pe- 
ri..ds  ■ 

"EmCTIVt    DATE 

Str    12    The   foregoing   provisions  of   this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  July  1,  1962," 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS  (interrupting 
1  fading  of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chair- 
nian.  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
.'^tate  It, 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS  Mr,  Chair- 
man   I  would  like  to  inquire  as  to  when 


it  will  be  in  order  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  which  is  now  being 
read,  whether  it  mu.st  be  offered  as  the 
section  is  reached  in  reading,  or  wait 
until  the  entire  amendment  is  com- 
pleted? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  entire  amendment  must  be  read 
before  an  amendment  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

•  The  Clerk  concluded  tlie  reading  of 
the  amendment.  • 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  makes  changes  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  which  fall  in  two  general 
categories,  and  also  includes  section  11 
of  the  committee  bill  on  Communist 
propaganda. 

First,  the  postal  policy  provisions  of 
existing  law  are  strengthened  and  im- 
proved. Second,  rate  increases  are  pro- 
vided at  levels  which,  with  the  new 
policy,  will  wipe  out  the  postal  deficit 
and  provide  the  full  amount  of  the  ad- 
ditional postal  revenues  which  are  re- 
quired under  the  President's  budget  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  last  Thursday. 

The  EKJStal  policy  provisions  of  my 
amendment  correct  certain  deficiencies 
in  existing  law  and  establish  a  firm  and 
prop>er  formula  for  the  determination 
each  year  of  the  costs  of  pxistal  services 
which  are  tioily  public  services  and.  as 
such,  should  be  charged  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  under  well-estab- 
lished principles  of  public  policy  and  the 
national  interest.  Examples  of  such 
public  services  are  free  mail  for  the 
blind,  free-in-county  mail,  and  mailings 
at  reduced  rates  by  qualified  nonprofit 
organizations.  Applying  this  formula. 
an  estimated  $248  million  of  postal  costs 
for  these  public  services  will  be  borne 
by  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963.  This  is  about  $95 
million  less  than  the  $341  million  pub- 
lic service  charged  to  the  taxpayers  un- 
der the  rep>orted  bill,  which  improperly 
designates  as  "public  services"  such  his- 
torically sound,  efficient,  and  necessary 
p>ostal  activities  as  rural  routes  and 
third-  and  fourth-class  post  offices,  the 
cost  of  which  it  would  have  shifted  to 
the  taxpayers  with  no  charge  to  users 
of  the  mails. 

The  rates  in  my  amendment  for  first- 
class  letter  mail  and  airmail  letters,  as 
well  as  post  cards  and  postal  cards,  are 
the  same  as  those  in  the  reported  bill. 
Approval  of  these  rates  is  imperative  in 
order  to  provide  the  necessary  measure 
of  additional  postal  revenues.  The  first- 
class  postage  stamp  at  5  cents  will  still 
be  the  best  bargain  in  America.  These 
rates  are  fully  justified  by  priority  of 
service  and  the  absolute  privacy  guar- 
anteed for  a  sealed  first-class  letter,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  the  postal  service 
exists  primarily  to  render  the  preferred 
first-class  mail  service  to  181  million 
Americans. 

The  first-class  letter  increase  from  4 
to  5  cents  is  only  a  25-percent  increase, 
and  the  airmail  letter  increase  from  7 
to  8  cents  is  only  a  little  over  14  percent. 
The  first-class  letter  rate  remained  at  3 
cents  from  1932  until  1958.  when  it  was 
changed  to  4  cents— a  33  4 -percent  in- 
crease. The  legislation  before  us  adds 
another  25  percent,  or  a  total  incrra.se  of 


only  58  percent  since  1932 — a  very  mod- 
erate increase,  in  comparison  to  the 
heavy  increases  imposed  on  second-  and 
third-class  mail. 

Second-class,  or  publishers',  rates  for 
mailing  commercial  publications  beyond 
county  were  increased  by  30  percent  in 
1951  and  again  by  54  percent  under  the 
Postal  Rate  Increase  Act  of  1958. 

The  most  important  postage  rate  on 
third-class  matter — the  minimum  charge 
per  piece  on  bulk  mailings  of  advertis- 
ing circulars  and  so  forth — already  has 
been  raised  150  percent  since  1951,  and 
when  the  adjustments  in  my  amendment 
become  effective  will  have  been  increased 
170  percent  during  this  period. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  will  over- 
come the  chief  objection — and,  in  my 
judgment,  a  fully  justified  objection — to 
the  reported  bill  during  the  debate  on 
the  rule  last  September  15.  The  wa- 
tered-down version  reported  hastily  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  first  session  placed 
almost  the  entire  burden  of  ix>stal  rate 
increases  on  users  of  first-class  mail,  with 
comparatively  minor  upward  adjust- 
ments in  second-  and  third-class  rates. 
My  amendment  will  correct  these  serious 
deficiencies.  As  pointed  out  in  the  Post- 
master General's  official  report,  under 
my  amendment  there  will  be  a  "fair  ap- 
portionment of  ix)stal  costs  between  tax- 
payers and  users  of  the  mail"  and  "costs 
ascribed  to  mail  users  will  be  assessed 
equitably  among  all  mail  classes." 

The  new  rates  will  become  effective 
July  1,  1962.  except  that  the  fixed  charge 
per  piece  on  second-class  mail  will  be 
made  in  two  steps;  one-half  cent  will  be 
effective  July  1,  1962,  and  be  increased 
to  1  cent  a  year  later,  on  July  1,  1963. 

My  amendment  makes  no  change  on 
second-class  mailings  within  county  or 
on  mail  for  the  blind.  It  also  continues 
the  present  rates  on  educational  ma- 
terials, on  classroom  publications,  and 
on  mailings  of  qualified  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Murray 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  James  C.  Davis 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Murray:  On  page  3.  line 
2.T.  Insert  "and  newspapers"  Immediately 
before  "by  section  4360  of  this  title". 

On  page  4,  line  11,  insert  "and  newspapers' 
immediately  following  "publication". 

On  page  4.  line  23.  insert  "(a)"  immedi- 
ately before  "  'The  minimum  rate". 

On  page  5,  line  6,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks. 

On  page  5.  immediately  following  line  6, 
insert  the  following: 

"(b)  The  minimum  rate  of  postage  for 
each  individually  addressed  copy  of  a  news- 
paper mailed  'or  delivery  beyond  the  county 
of  publication  is  c>ne-half  cent." 

Mr  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  the  rule  on  this  bill  was 
before  the  House  last  September  the 
membership  pretty  decisively  expressed 
Itself  as  not  wanting  a  bill  of  this  nature 
crammed  down  the  throats  of  the  Mem- 
bers without  having  an  opportunity  to 
express  thcm.selves  in  the  way  of 
amendment.  I  hope  we  are  not  going 
to  see  an  effort  made  to  cram  a  bill  down 
our   throat.',   today    without   opportunity 
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of  offering  amendment  or  due  conMd^Ta- 
tion  iiiven  them,  such  ararndmenls  as 
mav  be  in  order  to  this  bill 

Th»'  ammdment  which  has  just  b«'en 
read  has  this  simple  tfTect:  You  will  see 
on  an  analysis  of  that  part  of  the 
Murray  amendment  dealint,'  with  sec- 
ond-class mail,  over  in  the  nyht-hand 
column  e;Tecuve  July  1,  196J,  a  one-hail- 
c-^nt-per-piece  increase  on  nt-wspaixT^ 
mailed  out  of  the  county  of  publica- 
tion; there  is  another  increase  of  one- 
half  cent  per  piece  -a  total  of  1  cent 
per  piece — increase  on  newspapers 
mailed  out  of  the  county  of  publication. 
The  effect  of  this  amendment  -Aould 
simply  be  to  eluninate  that  provision  as 
it  applies  to  newspapers. 

Th"re  are  a  number  of  small  r.ev*.spa- 
pers  which  exist  just  on  liie  la^:  ;•  d  eiige. 
This  Murray  amendment,  I  am  confi- 
dent, Uou'.d  put  some  of  those  newspa- 
pers completely  out  of  busi:u-s,s.  Tlie 
American  Newspaper  Pubh.shtrs  As.-.o- 
riation  t;ave  me  this  atatemtiu:  That 
tiiii  provision  in  this  bill  would  impose 
a  lOO-porcfnt  inci ea-s*.'  on  Sfcond-class 
postal  cost  01  the  Ralei,h  'N  C  '  News  & 
Observe:',  a  1 35-ixrct"nt  increa.-.e  to  the 
Aberdeen  S  Dak.)  American  News; 
a    60-p»  rceiii,    lacreas^.    to    Uu:    Ilutland 

Vt  '  Ht-rald.  and  a  124-perctnt  increase 
to  th»'  Dolhan  i  Ala  i   Eaf;'.e. 

I  have  .lerved  on  this  comm.'tte  fur 
15  years.  I  have  heard  tesiiniony  on 
postiil  rate  increase.s  year  after  year. 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  newspapers  have  already  had  a  very 
substantial  increase  imposed  on  them  in 
recent  yeais.  In  1951  a  30-perccnt  in- 
crease m  postal  rates  was  imposed  on 
newspapers  in  the  form  of  a  th:ee-stat;e 
incroa.se.  10  percent  per  year.  In  1953 
there  was  an  additional  three-stage 
increase  imposed  on  newspapers  of  13 
percent  p.-r  year  for  3  years,  totaling 
54  percent.  Tlie  last  annual  increase 
just  went  into  e.lect  just  last  year.  So 
they  have  had  sub.'i^antlaI  rate  increa-ses. 
and  these  tremendous  increases  to  which 
I  have  ju^t  called  your  attention  on  these 
small  newsppnf^rs  v.oul'!  be,  in  my  opin- 
ion, exorbitant   and   almost  intolerable. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  ratemnkiri?r 
proposal  We  have  never  in  the  past 
placed  any  swch  burden  on  newspapers 
as  the  per-p;e  ■••  burden  that  t,s  propo.sed 
to  be  placed  on  them  now  in  this  provi- 
sion 

Mr  JENSEN.  Mr  Chairman,  w  ill  the 
genllem.m  >ie".d  ' 

Mr    J.AMES  C    UAVIS.      I  >  u  Id 

Mr.  JENSEN  Is  it  iioc  a  fact  that 
to  place  an  excise  tax  or.  ar.ythint:  except 
in  time  of  war  is  a  departure  from  con- 
pre&sion.i!  procedure'  I  do  not  remf^m- 
bcT  of  an  excise  tax  ever  before  beirvT 
proposed  or  imposed  on  anything  in 
peacetimf^ 

Mr  JANJFSC  DAVIS  I  do  imt  know 
why  it  was  'Jiout-ht  advi.sable  to  place 
this  typo  of  UK  rea^e  on  nev^spapt-rs 

Mr  ANDREWS  Mr  Chairiiun.  will 
the  eentleiTian  yield"' 

Mr  JA\!FSr  DAVIS.     I  yield. 

Mr  ANDRP-VVS  I  want  to  commend 
the  sientl-'man  for  ofTerine  this  amend- 
ment. I  intend  to  sTipi)ort  it.  I  think 
should  this  tremendous  increase  be 
allowed  to  take  efft-ct  It  would   wotk   a 


Kreat    hardship    on    many    newspapers, 
especially  in  rural  areits 

Th.'  CHAIRMAN  llie  time  of  tha' 
-•'uMfman  from  O'-nr   la  has  expired 

Mr  ABBIIT  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  th"  t;eMt!eman 
from  Geor 'la  1  Mr  J.^mes  C  D^VIS'  may 
priicti'd  for  5  luiditional  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  obiection 
to  the  request  of  the  ai.tleman  from 
Viri'inia? 

There  was  no  obifction 
Mr     HARSH  A       Mr     Cha;rm.an,    will 
the  t;entleman  yirld? 

Mr  JAMES  C.  DAVIS  I  yuld  to  the 
^'ontleman   frc  m  Ohio 

Mr,  HAHSHA.  As  I  under  land  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  it  would  rein- 
state the  present  rate  that  is  now  in 
existence  on  newspapers.  I.,  that  cor- 
rect'^ 

Mr-  .:AME-S  C  DAVIS  The  current 
rate  would  remain  m  efftxrt.  It  Is  based 
on  .sound  principles,  it  is  based  upon  the 
advertisir.i^  content  in  the  newspajx-r, 
it  is  based  upon  the  zone  to  which  the 
newspaper  is  mailed,  and  It  is  based  on 
factors  which  have  a  reasonable  appli- 
cation to  the  business  of  the  new  paper 
Mr  HARSH  A  I  want  to  commend 
the  t.entUman  and  say  that  I  will  sup- 
port his  amendment. 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS.  I  thank  the 
sifnileman 

Mr.  LOSER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
ijentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS  I  yield  to  the 
i^entlcman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr  LOSER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  otTered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  out.set,  'at  me 
say  that  I  will  supjxjrt  a  postal  rate  in- 
crease bill  today  I  would  be  happy  to 
support  H  R  79 J7.  reporU-d  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Po,-t  Oflicc  and  Civil  Service 
last  year.  I  supported  the  rule  in  iyt;i 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  tremendous  an- 
nual deficit  now  existinK  m  the  Post 
Office  Department  today  which.  I  be- 
lieve. amouiiU  to  something  in  the 
npiKhborha>od  of  $830  million. 

11:^  •)  between  receipts  and  di.s- 
bur^- :■!•  '  is  unreasonable.  The  Presi- 
dent says  that  a  balanced  budget  iur 
fiscal  year  1963  is  dependent  m  part  on 
a  postal  rate  increase.  It  is  my  consid- 
ered opinion  that  a  balanced  budnet  is 
imp<'.ative  We  all  know  tliat  tiie  inter- 
est on  our  national  debt  approaches  $9 
billion  annually.  However,  I  do  m.t  be- 
lieve that  a  dispro;K)rtionate  mcrea.se  in 
the  rate  •  :x::ictcd  for  the  delivery  of  daily 
newspapers  outside  the  coujUy  of  pub- 
lication should  be  exacted. 

It  is  for  this  rea.=on  I  support  an 
amendment  to  the  substituu-  offered  by 
th»'  distinRuish.ed  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  Committee  which  raises  the  rate 
about  55  percent  on  sicond-class  mail. 
Th.s  increase  is  an  unreasonable  burden 
on  daily  new.spapers.  My  colleasue.  tlie 
pentlemari  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Mir- 
RAYl.  ,s^eks  to  rai.se  the  rates  on  i^w- 
jiapers  .some  $30-odd  million  in  exec-  s  i.f 
the  rates  fixed  in  his  commitee  bill  of 
last  >  ear. 

H  R,  7927,  now  pendin;<  before  the 
Hou.se.  rais«^s  the  rates  on  second-class 


mail  ,M)!Ke  $,S7  million,  and  under  the 
pr'>p*'s*"d  amendment  of  the  distin- 
„Ui>h,ed  chairman  the  rate  is  lncrea.sed 
m  such  an  amount  as  to  raise  .some  i'J.l 
million  in  excess  of  the  present  rate.  I 
repeat,  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  diipru- 
portionate  burden  to  place  on  our  ^Miat 
ni  w  spaixrs. 

In  \\>b>i  th.ere  was  a  54-percent  iu- 
ci  easf  on  ."lecond- class  mail.  It  wa-  e.^ti- 
mated  then  th.at  this  increase  would 
I)roduce  $77  million.  However,  it  only 
produced  $25  mil!a>r!  This  iliu.stiates 
ratlier  sharply  a  po.nt  I  want  to  make. 
It  hii-s  to  do  WRh  diiainishin«  returns. 

When  this  inert  a.>«'  of  ir»58  Ix^came 
effective  our  newspajx-rs  could  not  stand 
tl.ts  54-percent  ir.ciease  on  .^^'-cond -class 
mail.  What  do  they  do"!*  Many  of  our 
rreat  daily  newspapers  throut^'hout  tJ.i' 
ciiiiiitry  ceased  to  use  tlie  postal  ser\;ce 
for  the  delivery  o(  their  papers  outside 
the  county  of  p.-blicalion.  They  em- 
ployed trucks  and  newsb<ns  to  dehv.  r 
these  papers.  Tins  was  the  reason  f  r 
(he  discrepancy  between  antlcii>ated 
revenue  and  actual  receipts  It  was  a 
loss  of  $.'.2  million.  The  anticipated  re- 
turns frcm  the  1958  mcrea-x'  dlmlnl.^lud 
Irorn  $77  millicn  V)  $L'j  million.  And  if 
the  Murray  amendment  is  ak'reed  to  the 
$'K{  million  a:.':c:;Mfed  levenue  will  di- 
mini.'^h  to  a  preaf-r  extent  than  tb.nt 
uhuli  occurred  after  the  1958  nnu  nd- 
me.'.t  became  etTective. 

I  reRli7r>  that  preat  dailies  like  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  cannot  resort  to  Greyhound 
bu.ses  and  newsboys  for  the  delnerv  rf 
their  out-of-county  papers,  but  our  great 
dailies  that  circulate  fnr  a  radius  of  100 
miles  outside  of  the  county  of  publica- 
tion will  not  submit  to  this  unrea^vin- 
able  tncrea'^e  in  pcx  tal  rates. 

In  my  own  dLstrict.  the  capital  city 
and  county  of  TennesM'C,  Na.hville.  we 
have  two  Kreat  newspapers,  and  llmr 
rircilation  extends  even  beyond  a  radius 
"f  100  miles  from  the  county  of  publir.i- 
tion  Under  present  rates  their  r>ostal 
charges  no'.v  approximate  $160,000  an- 
nually A  So-perc  :^.t  increase  over  th.e 
present  rates  will  W  unlx^aiable,  Tlie 
traffic  will  not  bear  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  1-.  y  j)ublisheis  UU  me  that  if  the 
Miiriay  amendment  is  agreed  to.  and  it 
becomes  the  law.  the  delivei-y  of  their 
paiHTS  outside  the  cn\m*y  of  publication 
'A  .11  br*  done  by  truck  and  earner  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  b-  lieve  sudi  a 
means  of  delivery  can  be  employed  at 
a  lower  annual  cost  untler  prevnt  ratrj. 

Therefore,  I  support  an  ami  lulmi  nt  the 
effi  ct  of  which  will  keep  the  present 
rate  for  daily  newraapers  the  same  as 
presently. 

Mr.  ABBITT,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield:' 

Mr  JAMi;S  (•  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  tlie 
cfiitleman  from   \irv.inia. 

Mr,  ABBITT  Mr  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentlemaii  on  offi  ring  this 
amendment,  and  I  desiie  to  associate 
myself  with  lunv  I  hnpt-  that  the  Com- 
mitl'^e  of  tlie  Whole  will  adoiJt  the 
uuandment  he  iuis  offered. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  ,,f  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  th.<  t^entleman  yield? 
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Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  As  I  un- 
derstand It,  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  leave  .second-class  mail  as  it  re- 
lates til  newspapeis  at  tlie  present  rate, 
1.-^  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Has  the 
f;eMtU'nian  made  any  study  to  determine 
what  the  cost  may  be  to  the  newspaper, 
tiie  rouniy  new.spaiJer.  that  sends  news- 
pa;x  rs  beyor.d  the  county  line,  what  that 
cost  may  be? 

Mr  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  have  made 
a  study  as  to  the  ai^giegate  amount  of 
revenue  to  be  effected  in  this  bill  by  my 
amendment.  It  has  been  calculated  by 
our  committee  staff  this  amendment  of 
mine  if  adoiJted.  would  only  take  .some 
$-'1  million  out  of  this  bill  which  in  total 
provides  for  $550  million, 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  S550  mil- 
Lun;' 

Mr.  JAMF^  C.  DAVIS.  The  bill  will 
bring  m.  as  now  written,  $550  million. 
This  amendment  would  take  only  $21 
million  out  of  that  total,  but  it  would 
be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  these  small 
newspapers  which  are  now  operating  on 
such  a  small  margin  of  profit  that  some 
of  them  would  undoubtedly  have  to  go 
out  of  business 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Do  I  un- 
derstand the  $21  miUion  would  be  news- 
papers alone  ^ 

Mr.  JAMES  C    DAVIS.     Yes. 
Mr.     ROGERS     of     Colorado.     Tho.se 
news]n\i>ers  may  be  mailed  beyond   the 
county  where  printed'' 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
^•entleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
\  entleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  CHELF.  I  understand  the  gentlc- 
mans  amendment  will  affect  more  or 
less  those  small  newspapers  that  have 
a  circulation  of  10.000  or  less? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  It  would  af- 
fect all  newspapers.  It  would  affect  the 
small  ones.  It  would  have  a  much  more 
beneficial  effect  on  the  .small  ones  than 
the  large  ones  because  the  larger  ones 
distribute  theirs  by  carrier. 

Mr.  CHELF.  It  would  protect  those 
in  the  category  of  the  small  country 
towns  that  have  a  circulation  of  3.800. 
4.nnn,  or  5.000'' 

Mr    JAMES  C    DAVIS.     Yes. 
Mr   CHELF.     That  is  why  I  am  going 
to  support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Mr.     JENSEN.     Mr.     Chairman,     will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C  DAVIS.  I  yi(  Id  to  the 
pf-ntleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Whether  or  not  the 
newspapers  affected  by  your  amendment 
I'o  anoss  a  county  line? 

Mr  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  This  would 
affect  tho.se  that  do  not  come  under  the 
free-m-county  provision.  It  would  af- 
fect that  part  of  them  which  does  not 
come  under  the  free-in-county  provi- 
••-Kin, 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  want  to  get  this 
stiaight  in  my  mind,  and  I  think  others 
do  too. 

You  have  many  newspapers  in  your 
district,  as  I  have  in  mind,  small  news- 


papers, weekly  newspapers  for  instance, 
that  go  across  the  county  line. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  will  say 
this,  if  the  bill  as  now  proposed  by  the 
Murray  amendment  is  adopted,  every 
one  of  those  newspapers  which  goes 
across  county  lines  will  have  to  pay  an 
additional  charge  of  1  cent  per  copy. 
My  amendment  eliminates  that  1-cent- 
per-copy  charge. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Good;  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr,  CHENOWETH,  The  gentleman 
recalls  my  conversation  with  him  con- 
cerning the  newspaper  situation.  I 
understand  your  amendment  will  take 
care  of  all  newspapers  going  across 
county  lines, 

Mr,  JAMES  C,  DAVIS,     It   will, 
Mr.      CHENOWETH.     Regardless     of 
the  size  of  the  newspaper,  and  the  rate 
will  remain  as  it  is  at  the  present  time? 
Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS,     That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH,  There  is  no  in- 
crease for  papers  going  across  county 
lines,  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
offering  the  amendment,  and  he  will 
have  my  complete  support. 

Mr.  JAMES  C,  DAVIS,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C,  DAVIS,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa, 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  am  heartily  in  ac- 
cord with  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted.  It  only 
gives  a  square  deal  to  these  country 
newspapers  which  otherwise  would  be 
adversely  affected, 

Mr.  JAMES  C,  DAVIS,  I  thank  the 
gentleman, 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  at 
the  appropriate  time,  I  intend  to  offer 
the  following  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service: 

On  page  3,  line  25,  insert  the  words 
"or  religious"  immediately  before  "pub- 
lications"; 

And  on  page  4.  line  10.  insert  the  words 
"or  religious"  invmediately  following  "a 
classroom"; 

And  on  page  4.  line  14,  insert  the 
words  "or  religious"  immediately  follow- 
ing "other  than  classroom"; 

And  on  page  5,  line  1,  insert  the  words 
"or  religious"  immediately  following  "a 
classroom". 

The  pui-pose  of  the  amendment,  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  is  simply  to  continue  our 
p>olicy  of  encouraging  the  dissemination 
of  religious  publications  in  the  national 
interest.  The  amendment  will  not  great- 
ly affect  the  revenues  which  the  legisla- 
tion is  intended  to  produce.  It  is  merely 
a  minor,  but  logical,  extension  of  the 
policies  continued  in  the  chairman's 
amendment. 

Although  they  are  not  supported  by 
the  great  wealth  of  the  large  mass-cir- 
culation publications,  these  religious 
magazines  make  an  immeasurable  con- 
tribution to  the  spiritual  and  moral 
strength  of  the  Nation.    Because  adver- 


tising income  is  so  small  a  part  of  their 
revenues,  they  must  rely  upon  reason- 
able subscription  rates  both  for  operat- 
ing income  and  for  sufficient  circulation. 
Their  problems  in  this  regard  are  iden- 
tical to  those  of  the  educational  and 
cla.ssroom  publications  we  exempted  in 
1951  because  increased  rates  would  have 
been  so  burdensome  as  to  force  their 
discontinuation. 

At  the  very  time  when  so  many  of  our 
constituents  are  especially  concerned 
with  more  stringent  legislation  against 
obscene  and  pornographic  literature,  it 
would  be  foolhardy  to  impose  penalti'^s 
on  those  publications  which  are  the  best 
preventive  and  the  best  antidote.  Even 
apart  from  this  important  consideration, 
these  religious  magazines  make  a  spe- 
cial claim  upon  us  because  of  their  posi- 
tive commitment  to  the  moral  values  wc 
have  always  regarded  as  basic  to  our 
national  life  and  national  purposes. 

Like  the  classroom  publications  al- 
ready exempted,  these  religious  publi- 
cations play  an  enormous  role  in  the 
education  of  youth.  Here  again,  their 
continued  success  depends  upon  main- 
taining subscription  rates  that  will  en- 
courage as  wide  a  readership  as  possible. 
Like  the  publishers  of  classroom  ma- 
terials, these  religious  corporations  have 
willingly  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
paying  local,  State,  and  Federal  taxes. 
Their  primary  purpose  for  existence  is 
to  publish  and  distribute  religious  litera- 
ture and  their  survival  depends  upon 
mail  rates  commensurate  with  their  abil- 
ity to  pay  and  the  high  purpo.sc  lor 
which  they  are  organized. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  these  re- 
ligious publications  often  reach  into 
other  nations  and  the  expense  of  such 
distribution  must  be  borne  by  their  do- 
mestic editions.  Use  of  such  publica- 
tions in  other  countries  fulfills  one  of 
the  major  objectives  of  our  national 
policy  by  effectively  demonstrating  a 
central  aspect  of  the  life  and  culture  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  give  concrete  evidence 
of  our  spiritual  tradition.  Few  publica- 
tions so  well  illustrate  the  richness  and 
depth  of  the  American  heritage.  They 
are  potent  weapons  in  the  forefront  of 
the  ideological  offensive  against  world 
communism.  Often  printed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  countries  they  serve,  their 
message  is  carried  directly  to  the  people. 
All  of  us  know  that  religious  and  edu- 
cational publications  are  not  lucrative 
enterprises.  They  light  for  survival  each 
year,  seeking  only  to  reach  more  and 
more  readers  with  a  message  that  has 
never  lost  its  urgency.  Their  coiiaorate 
organization  and  financial  structures 
are  largely  a  matter  of  legalism  imposed 
by  the  complicated  society  in  which  wc 
live.  What  we  must  do  is  balance  the 
insignificant  amount  of  revenue  involved 
in  this  amendment  against  the  tremen- 
dous contribution  the  religious  publica- 
tions make  to  the  common  good, 
'Viewed  in  this  light,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
confident  that  the  House  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CORBETT.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.     MARSHALL.      I    yield    to     the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  CORBETTT.  I  think  maybe  the 
gentleman  from  Tennesoee.  Mr.  Murray. 
could  answer  this,  but  I  believe  that  the 
effect  of  the  gentleman's  amendment  Ls 
contained  in  the  Murray  amendment 
which  makes  no  change  in  nonproflt 
magazine  rates. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  you  mean  profit  or 
nonproflt  magazines. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  ani  talkinK  about 
maKazines  that  dispense  reli«ious  in- 
formation. Some  of  those  are  profit  and 
some  are  nonproflt.  Now.  so  far  as  your 
proposal  IS  concerned,  you  talk  about 
nonproflt  organizations  Some  of  the 
most  powerful  and  influential  niaKazines 
dispensing  reiimous  information  in  this 
country  art-  those  that  are  profltmaking 
orkjanizatmixs  and  come  under  the  t^uise 
here  of  bt-ing  in  the  shadow  zone  I  am 
certain  that  the  chairman  intends  to  do 
exactly  what  I  have  in  my  amendment, 
but  unfortunately  at  thi.s  time,  in  a  world 
conflict,  in  a  cold  war.  it  does  not  do,  I 
am  afraid,  what  the  chairman  intends  be 
done.  A  number  of  these  relu'ious  or- 
ganizations are  usins  these  publications 
to  publicize  the  American  way  of  life  m 
foreign  countries,  and  in  order  to  flnance 
them  they  are  making  a  slight  profit  on 
their  circulation  in  this  country  This 
would  .stop  that  sort  of  thing  from  hap- 
pi'iuni;  I  think  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful things  that  we  have  in  this  cold  war. 
in  this  battle  against  communism,  is  the 
effect  that  these  magazines  that  publish 
religious  information  have  when  tliey 
reach  these  foreign  countries 

The  United  States  of  America  as  a 
Chri-stian  Nation  in  the  cold  war  h£is  a 
terrific  responsibility  on  its  .shoulders 
Mr  Chairman.  *he  magazines  that  fall  in 
the  category  of  religious  magazines  are 
doing  an  immense  good  in  this  world  of 
ours.  We  should  not.  in  my  estimation, 
cripple  in  a  postage  way  the  operation  of 
those  ma  ,'azine.s. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  are  saying  much 
about  what  we  are  doing  We  are  as- 
.summg  an  aggressive  attitude  in  this 
battle  against  pornographic  literature, 
against  Comm'inist  propaganda,  and 
ai/airi-st  iiivenile  delinquency  Th.is  is 
one  way  in  whicii  we  can  do  it 

Mr  I.ESINSKI  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
Mr  Chairman,  we  have  heard  argu- 
m»'nts  here  by  Mr  James  C  Davis  and 
Mr  Marshall  about  the  .second-class 
rat'-s  provided  for  in  this  amendment 
I  supported  their  amendments.  How- 
ever. the.se  are  reasons  wiiy  I  wa,s  op- 
posed to  the  Murray  amendment  I  did 
not  think  it  was  properly  thought  out 
We  in  the  committee  turned  down  that 
very  amendment  offered  presently  by  the 
chairman 

Mr  Chairman,  we  held  manv  months 
of  hearinrs  in  order  to  come  up  with  a 
proper  postage  rate  which  took  into  con- 
sideration what  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota has  said,  and  what  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  said 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Ml-  LESINSKI  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS  The  gentleman 
does  not  mean  that  the  committee  turned 
down  my  amendment ^ 


Mr  LESINSKI  No.  sir  I  did  not 
intend  to  leave  that  impreaslon  As  I 
stated,  in  the  committee  we  were  very 
careful  The  committee  reported  out 
my  bill  last  year  It  considered  these 
very  things  I  happen  to  know  what  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  Mr  Mar- 
shall], said  about  the  Catholic  Digest 
IS  true  This  publication  is  sent  to  Pan- 
ama. France.  E:ust  Germany.  England, 
and  other  parts  of  the  whole  world 
They  translated  into  their  respective  lan- 
guages. Tlierefore  I  again  ask  the  House 
to  turn  down  the  Murray  amendment 
and  act  upon  the  original  bill 

Mr  MURRAY  Mr  Chairman  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  tlie  amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  although  I  hold  the 
highest  regard  for  the  distinguislied  gen- 
tleman from  Cteorgia  '  Mr  Jamfs  C 
Davis',  my  colleague  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Civi.  Service  Commr.tee,  I  am  op- 
posed to  his  amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  sub- 
ject to  three  major  objections  It  would 
cost  $21  million  a  year,  and  cut  that 
amount  out  of  the  necessary  additional 
postal  re\enue  provided  for  by  my  substi- 
tute It  would  be  highly  di.scriminatory 
as  between  the  group  of  second -cla.ss 
mail  users  and  would  give  special  prefer- 
ence to  all  newspapers,  including  the 
great  metrop<:)litan  newspapers  It  also 
would  cr^'ate  unrieces-sary  and  undesir- 
able further  complications  in  the  aiie.idy 
complex  ^econd-class  i>ostal  rate  sclied- 
ule 

Mr  C  lairman.  I  believe  that  th.-' 
amendnunt  exempting  newspapers  from 
the  rate  increa.so  provided  for  by  the 
si.bstitut*'  should  be   voted  down 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS  Mr  Chair - 
-nan,  would  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question"" 

Mr  MURRAY  Yes  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  (Jeorgia 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS  The  (!i.-,tin- 
guished  gentleman  ha.s  ju>>t  made  the 
statement  that  this  amendment  would 
create  new  complications  m  handling 
second -cliis.s  matter 

Mr  Ml  RRAY  I  said  that  it  would 
co-t  $J7  million,  there  would  be  a  redu.^- 
tion  of  that  amount  of  revenue 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS  I  wa-s  not  re- 
ferring to  that  I  made  that  statement 
myself  But  tiie  gentleman  )ust  made 
the  statement  that  my  amendment,  if 
adopted  'vmild  create  new  complications 
m  the  lia-idhng  of  second-class  mail  I 
would  like  to  a-k  the  gentleman  if  it 
IS  not  a  fact  that  the  situation  that  now 
exisLs  would  continue  to  exist  if  my 
amendment  is  adopted  Would  my 
amendment  creat'»  any  new  situation  m 
handling  >econd-class  mail,  or  would  not 
th--  situat  I'n  remain  just  as  it  is' 

Mr  MURRAY  It  woulu  create  unnec- 
essary and  undesirable  complications  a> 
I  have  stated  It  would  call  for  a  re- 
computation  of  the  rates 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS  Mr  Chan  man, 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further  if 
mv  amendment  would  create  any  compli- 
cations, '.hase  complications  already 
exist,  becai.se  my  amendment  would 
simply  retain  the  present  status 

Mr  MLRRAY  Our  commilt»-e  ha.s 
been  vei-y  fair  to  second-class  publi>hers 
of    newspapers    and    magazines       I   cer- 


tainly do  not  think  that  thi«  rate,  which 
IS  exceedingly  reasonable  for  newspapers 
and  magazines,  should  be  lowered. 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS.  This  would 
not  lower  the  rate  It  would  simply  re- 
tain It  ax  It  is 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  opposition  to  the  Davis  amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  I  think  a  study  of  the 
Murray  amendment  would  indicate  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
sought  to  assess  these  charges  In  the 
mo.st  equitable  fashion  possible.  The 
only  way  one  can  consider  the  Davis 
amendment  is  to  look  at  the  whole  pack- 
age, not  to  look  at  one  segment  of  the 
bill  which  IS  now  before  us  for  considera- 
tion 

This  bill  raises  first-class  rates,  those 
used  mostly  by  the  housewife,  the  small 
busine.ssman.  and  business  generally,  to 
the  extent  of  almost  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars, or  $455,100,000  per  annum.  The 
tliird-cla.ss  rate  would  go  up  to  raise  ap- 
proximately $100  million  or  $93  million 

In  the  other  class,  second-class  mail — 
and  this  is  what  Is  under  discussion  in 
this  amendment — the  total  amount  to 
be  raised  ovrr  a  'J-year  period  is  $53  mil- 
lion 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Georgia  just  di- 
rected a  qiestion  to  the  chairman  of  the 
ciimmittee  m  which  he  asked  whether 
tlie  adoption  of  his  amendment  would 
ei implicate  the  rate  structure.  The  an- 
swer 1.-,  yes,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
what  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  seeks 
to  do  is  to  amend  only  one  part  of  the 
Murrav  amendment,  namely:  that  hav- 
ing to  do  w  ith  newspapers.  The  Murray 
amendment  is  a  twofold  amendment  on 
second -clas,s  rates  It  deals  with  news- 
papers and  It  deals  with  magazines. 
Wliat  would  happen  if  we  adopted  the 
Davis  amendment  to  the  Murray  amend- 
mi'iit  would  be  that  we  would  have  the 
I 'Id  rate  f'.r  newspapers  and  another 
new  rate  to  be  administered  by  the 
same  Post  Office  Department  for  maga- 
zines 

Mr  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  pro- 
p(jsal  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is 
di.scriminatory  on  its  face  in  that  it 
seeks  to  create  for  the  first  time  one  rate 
fur  newspapers  and  another  rate  for 
magazines.  Congre&s  has  always  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  magazines  and  news- 
papers serve  a  good  and  vital  public 
purpose  Since  the  inception  of  the  Re- 
public, they  have  been  subsidized  and 
properly  .so  Today,  newspapers  and 
magazines  pay  only  approximately  21 
percent  of  the  cost  of  transporting  such 
publications  m  the  mall.  We  are  not 
saying  in  the  Murray  substitute  that  we 
are  for  ab<jlishing  the  subsidy  to  the 
newspapers  and  the  magazines.  We  are 
simply  saying,  in  a  two-step  basis  not 
fully  effective  until  July  1963,  that  sub- 
sidy should  be  reduced. 

I  he  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  Mur- 
ray .^ub.stitute  would  be  to  up  the  cost 
from  a  subsidy  which  now  amounts  to  as 
much  a.s  79  percent  or  more  than  that  to 
approxmaately  a  50-pcrcent  subsidy,  I 
submit  that  that  is  a  fair  proposition. 

Let  us  look  at  this  from  the  point  of 
VI. 'w  of  revenue  I  cannot  believe  for  one 
moment  that  the  great  newspaper  Indus- 
try in  this  country  and,  mind  you  this 
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makes  no  distinction  between  news- 
papers— I  cannot  believe  for  one  moment 

that  the  newspaper  industry  which 
prides  itself  on  freedom,  and  freedom 
from  Government  control — would  come 
here  and  make  this  kind  of  plea  for  $21 
million.  That  is  what  is  involved  here. 
For  $21  million  we  move  from  a  pKJsltion 
of  79-percent  subsidy  to  a  position  of  50- 
percent  subsidy. 

Then  there  is  anoLher  area  of  discrim- 
ination which  I  am  .sure  most  of  you  are 
aware  of.  Many  o."'  the  newspapers  in 
our  country  have  been  somewhat 
abashed  about  this  subsidy  and  they 
liave  moved  away  from  Uie  subsidy,  they 
have  moved  to  pajing  their  own  way 
and  more  and  more  newspapers  provide 
their  own  delivery  s(,>r\ice.  They  do  not 
use  the  Post  OflQce.  But.  we  are  saying 
here.  If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  that 
we  will  penalize  the  papers  that  have 
shown  Uiat  kind  of  initiative  to  cut  off 
Government  subsidies,  and  that  we 
would  reward  those  papers  that  have  not 
shown  such  initiative.  In  my  judgment. 
this  IS  the  very  kind  of  thing  that  most 
newspapers  are  against,  and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve for  one  moment  that  they  would 
countenance    this. 

?"inally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  here 
to  make  a  plea  for  magazines.  But,  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  rate  increase.  I 
do  not  know  how  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  can 
.'ustify  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  maga- 
zines of  1  cent  a  copy  and  not  increase 
the  rate  on  out-of -county  newspapers 
at  the  .s;imc  lime.  The  magazines  have 
had  full-page  advirtisements  in  the 
new.spapers  de.scribiiit:  and  pointing  out 
their  plight.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the.'^e  figures  are  justified  or  not.  I  sus- 
ptx-t  that  they  are  not  becau.se  the  total 
amount  involved  here  is  $53  million. 
But  we  certainly  cannot  make  fish  of  one 
and  fowl  of  the  oiher.  I  hope.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  amendment  will  be 
considered  in  the  huht  of  the  whole  bill 
and  will  be  rejected  by  the  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
centleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

N!r.  ROUSSEIXDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
the  distin,L-ui.shed  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana speak  so  vi?orously  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reducing  subsidies  in  this  postal 
bill,  especially  in  .second-  and  third-class 
mail  That  is  a  position  for  which  we 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have  always 
fought,  and  I  now  hcpe  that  ho  will  fight 
as  vigorously  to  red'ice  sub.sidies  in  the 
farm  procram  which  I  think  need  to  be 
reduced  al.so 

Many  of  us  who  st  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  listened  to 
the  \  ast  amount  of  argument  by  the 
great  number  of  people  who  came  before 
our  hearings  pleading  special  dispensa- 
tion because  their  particular  publication 
was  difTerent  We  heard  all  these  argu- 
ments which  had  the  effect  of  proposing 
subsidies  for  the  use  of  malls  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other  u.sers  Including  first- 
class  patrons.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  we  should  eliminate  subsidies 
and  have  each  class  user  pay  their  own 
^ay.  I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  !Mr  Bocosl  will  work  as  vig- 


orously to  reduce  subsidies  in  the  farm 
program,  because  those  of  us  who  live 
in  the  urban  areas  are  tired  of  paying 
these  large  farm  price  supports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

My  unanimous  consent  the  pro  forma 
amendments  were  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  high 
time  we  stop  passing  along  rising  postal 
costs  to  the  users  of  first-class  mail  and 
that  we  should  see  to  it  that  third-class 
commercial  mail  and  magazines  bear 
their  fair  share  of  the  burden.  If  we 
are  not  willing  to  do  this,  we  should  let 
the  cost  be  paid  out  of  general  tax 
revenues. 

Since  the  Post  Office  Depai'tment  con- 
cedes that  first-class  mail  at  four  cents 
is  just  about  self-supporting,  it  makes 
sense  that  we  look  elsewhere  for  the 
revenue. 

The  Post  Office  Department  also  con- 
cedes that  second-  and  third-class  mail 
produce  large  deficits.  Therefore,  as 
matters  now  stand,  the  average  person 
who  sends  a  letter  is  subsidizing  the  costs 
of  business  circulars  and  magazines. 
Why  should  those  who  use  the  mail  ex- 
clusively for  profit  get  favored  treatment 
over  those  who  do  not? 

If  the  Congress  wishes  to  give  sub- 
sidies to  mail  order  houses  and  maga- 
zines, it  should  do  so  openly  by  providing 
the  funds  from  general  revenues  rather 
than  by  an  unjustifiable  increase  in 
first-class  mail  rates. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Ls  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  James  C.  Davis] 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  James  C. 
Davisi  there  were — ayes  65,  nays  106. 

So  tlie  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mi".  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  James  C.  Davis 
to  the  amendment  to  H.R.  7927  offered  by 
Mr.  Mitmlat:  "On  page  5,  strike  out  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  8,  lines  12  tlirough 
22,  and  redesignate  the  following  subsec- 
tions of  section  8  accordingly." 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  that  I  will  have  better  suc- 
cess with  this  amendment  than  the  one 
just  voted  on. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  will  accept  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  James  C.  Davis]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Olsen  tx>  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr  MtnwAT,  of  Ten- 
nessee:   All   of  »ectlon  7  beginning   on  line 


2  of  page  8  and  ending  on  line  4  L>  deleted 
and  there  1b  suUtltuted  therefor  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  7.  Section  4422  of  title  89,  United 
States  Code,  1b  amended  by  striking  out 
•12  cent*'  and  InaerUng  in  lieu  thereof 
'14  centB*." 

Mr,  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
my  situation  presents  the  fundamental 
objection  to  legislating  in  this  manner. 
The  committee  gave  real  sotmd  con- 
sideration to  the  committee  bill  that  has 
been  before  us.  In  that  committee  bill 
there  was  an  increase  in  this  particular 
section  of  the  per  pound  rate  for  send- 
ing controlled  circulation  magazines 
through  the  mail.  That  increase  was 
from  12  cents  per  pound  to  14  cents  per 
pound.  The  increase  was  made  because 
it  would  be  keeping  an  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  controlled  circulation  mapa- 
rlnes  and  the  magazine  that  has  sub- 
scribers. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  controlled  circu- 
lation magazine.  That  is  sent  without 
subscriptions  to  trades  or  to  business 
people  of  a  given  class.  It  is  a  kind  of 
catalog  magazine.  It  has  no  responsi- 
bility at  all  to  the  receiver.  The  respon- 
sibility is  entirely  to  the  advertiser. 

For  many  reasons  the  history  has 
been  that  the  per  pound  rate  of  the  con- 
trolled circulation  magazine  has  some 
relationship  to  the  cost  of  sending  it 
through  the  mail,  and  it  also  has  a  re- 
lationship to  the  magazine  which  is  .sub- 
scribed for.  That  latter  magazine  has 
a  responsibility  to  the  subscriber. 

In  my  left  hand  I  have  such  a  maga- 
zine. Its  editorial  policy  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  subscriber  because  tlie 
subscriber  invites  It.  He  pays  for  this 
magazine. 

We  learn  from  the  Post  OSSce  Depart- 
ment that  the  Post  Office  cost  ascertain- 
ment report  shows  an  income  of  6  cents 
per  piece  from  the  controlled  circulation 
magazine.  That  is  the  income  from  this 
magazine  on  the  average.  Now.  the  cost 
of  sending  it  through  the  mails  through 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  estimated 
at  8.2  cents  per  copy.  So,  on  the  average 
the  Post  Office  loses  2.2  cents  every  time 
it  goes  through  the  mails.  I  understand 
this  is  unsubscribed  for — well,  certainly 
wanted  in  many  places,  but  it  is  not  gen- 
erally asked  for.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  other  magazine  which  is  subscribed 
for  and  which  has  a  responsibility  to 
the  subscriber  for  its  editorial  content, 
that  magazine  on  the  average,  according 
to  the  J.  K.  Lasser  &  Co.  study  made  for 
Associate  Business  Publications,  pays  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  5.8  cents  per 
piece.  Tlie  Post  Office  cost  ascertain- 
ment report  shows  it  costs  5.47  cents  per 
piece  to  ship  it  through  the  mails.  So. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Post  Office  is 
making  a  profit  out  of  this  particular 
type  of  subscribed-for  magazine. 

Now,  the  subscrlt>ed-for  magazine  is 
paying  an  increase  in  its  rate  of  1  cent 
a  copy  for  going  through  the  mails,  but 
the  non-subscribcd-for  magazine  is  going 
to  experience  the  same  rate  as  It  had, 
namely,  12  cents  a  pound.  Now.  If  the 
controlled  circulation  magazine  rate  was 
increased  to  14  cents  per  pound,  then  it 
would  have  a  corresponding  Incrca.'^c  to 
that  of  the  subscribed -for  magazine,  and 
what  is  more,  that  would  realize  for  the 
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Post  Office  Department  $13  million  in- 
creased revenue.     If  we  leave  this  maga- 
zine at  present  rate  of  12  cents  per  pound 
and  place  the  3  cents  minimum  charge 
upon  It,  which   is  contemplated   by  the 
Murray  amendment^incidentally,  most 
of   these    niagazines    are    heavy    enough 
that  they  would  pay  more  than  this  man- 
mum,  so  for  the  most  part  there  would 
be  no  mcreasL'  on  the  controlled  maga- 
zine— the     Murray     amendment     wuuld 
realize    an    increase    of    only    $100  000 
Now.   if  we  are  talking  sincerely   about 
increasing  the  rates  for  all   the  classes 
proportionately,  as  has  been  the  cast'  m 
past  history,  we  should  reinstate  the  in- 
crease which  the  committee  voted      By 
the  way.  the  committee  considered  this 
for  7  months.     I  voted  for  this  increase 
tiiat  I  am  offenntj  as  an  amendment  to 
Mr    Murray's   amendment   now       I   am 
asking     that     we     amend     the     Murray 
amendment   to  make  it   the  same   as  it 
was  in  the  committee  bill  that  came  to 
the  floor  and  realize  a  $1  3  million  in- 
crease m.^tead  of  the  $100,000  increase 
Mr.  BARRY      Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  ;n 
support  of  the  Olsen  amendment 

Mr  Chauman.  I  would  like  U)  sub- 
stantiate uhat  the  gentleman  fi-Dm  Mon- 
tana [Mr  Olsen]  has  <aid.  Certainly 
this  IS  th.e  type  of  circulation  which  lias 
ample  advertising  in  it.  There  is  prob- 
ably a  m,ix:mum  of  advertisini;  in  this 
type  of  controlled  circulation  Normally 
this  circulation  coes  to  one  segment  of 
an  industry  or  to  some  eruup  activity 
where  everything  contamed  therein  is  of 
advantage  to  the  reader,  and  the  reader 
Ls  an  advantage  to  the  advertiser  7he 
idea  of  increasing  the  rates  on  all  other 
publications  and  leaving  this  one  iso- 
lated in.-tance  with  only  a  nominal  in- 
crease of  $100,000  would  not  be  m  the 
public  interest.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to,  first,  raise  revenue  and,  secondly,  to 
treat  all  classifications  of  advertising 
media  and  publications  equitably  I 
heartily  encourage  and  urge  you  to  sup- 
port the  Olsen  amendment. 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.-ent  to  correct  my 
amendment  I  .'>ent  up  an  amendment 
which  was  addressed  to  the  panics  of  the 
origixial  biM  rather  than  tlit-  Murray 
amendmen: 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  mcdify  my  amendmfnt,  and  ad- 
dress It  to  page  5.  line  8,  section  7  by 
striking  rherefrom  .-section  7 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  unanimous  consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Monuina  to  modify  his 
amendment 

There  was  no  objection 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  modified  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  On  page  ,5  line 
8  strike  out  all  ui  section  7,  lines  8  through 
10.  and   insert 

■Sec  7  Section  4422  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code.  Ls  amended  by  striking  out  '12 
cents"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -14 
cents"  ■■ 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS  M:  Chair- 
man, I  ri>e  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr  Chairman,  it  refers  to  a  category 
of  mail  known  as  controlled  circulation. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  the  small  amount 
of  revenue  to  be  brought  in  by  the  in- 


crease which  will  be  placed  upon  this 
category  A  mail  is  that  it  is  such  a  small 
portion  o:'  our  mail  There  are  not  many 
of  these  controlled  circulation  mat^azmes 
m  publication 

Mr  CI  a::i:.an,  several  facts  demon- 
strate that  this  amendment  should  not 
be  adopted  Both  the  Post  ORice  De- 
partment and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Post  OfTice  and  Civil  Service, 
who  tias  prepared  thi.s  Murray  amend- 
ment aaree  that  the  rate  earned  here  is 
the  proper  rate  for  controlled  circulation 
magazines  It  does  not  leave  them  at 
th.e  current  rate  This  Murray  amend- 
ment increases  the  per-piece  co>->t  of  con- 
trolled circulation  maKazines  from  1  cent 
minimum  pt  r  piece  to  3  cents  minimum 
p<r  piece 

Mr  Chiirman.  the  r-reat  reason  why 
this  amendment  should  not  be  adopted 
IS  that  the  lar<-ie  magazines  which  have 
tx-en  referred  to  as  paying  so  mucli  rev- 
(  nue  heif  by  tlie  prop,,n,.rits  of  the  Olsen 
amendment  actually  pay  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  postak'e  »han  the  controlled 
circulation  mai^azuvs  The  controlled 
circulation  magazines  now  pay  a  rate  of 
postage  2'..  times  as  hi«h  as  the  second- 
class  magazines  This  amendment  would 
seek  to  increase  that  rate  still  further 
In  19.58  tlie  controlled  circulation  maga- 
zines had  their  postage  rate  increased 
from  10  cents  per  ix)und  to  12  cents  per 
pound 

Mr  Chairman,  macazines  such  as 
ladies  Home  Ji  urnal.  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  and  all  the  other  maga- 
zines which  do  operate  at  a  profit  aver- 
age now  4  5  cents  per  pound  on  their 
postage,  vhereas  the  controlled  circula- 
tion mai,'.izines  now  pay  12  cents  pr-r 
pound,  and  their  rate  was  increased  from 
10  cents  to  12  cents  m  1958 

Mr  Chairman,  where  i.s  the  equity 
when  the,e  mai/azines  already  pay  2  5 
fmes  as  much  as  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  which  is  subsidized  by  the  Post 
Office  Di-f.artment.  as  the  Ladies'  If<)me 
Journal  v  h.ich  is  subsidized  by  the  Post 
Office  De.)artment.  as  lime  and  Life, 
and  all  these  other  hi^h.ly  profitable 
mi-tazine,-  which  we  all  know  are  sub- 
sidized by  the  Post  Off.re  Department  by 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  '  Where  is 
the  logic  and  justice  of  increasing  the 
postage  rate  of  these  little  controlled 
publication  magazines  which  alreadv 
pay  2  5  times  the  rate  of  postage  th.it 
the>e  highlv  subsidized,  profitable  ma:.'a- 
zines  pay^ 

It  IS  a  matt-»'r  of  ju.>tice  and  equity 
Al>o  these  profitable  magazines  get  pref- 
erential treatment  You  get  your  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  on  the  same  day 
each  week  When  it  ls  put  into  the  Post 
Otlice  Department  it  i,'eLs  what  they  call 
red  tax  treatment,  preferential  treat- 
ment The  same  with  Life  and  Time 
and  other  prontmaking  makiazmes 
These  controlled  circulation  publications 
do  not  get  that  treatment  They  get 
third-cias.-i-mail  treatment,  which  is  nr)t 
preferentiil  They  ar*-  handltnl  when 
the  post-office  employees  have  nothing 
els*'   to  do 

With  al.  due  lespect  to  the  gentlemen 
uho  are  i>rt)moting  thi>  amendment  it 
lx)ks  like  u  dog-in-the-man.er  proposi- 
tion It  IS  the  profltinaking  subsidized 
m.ua/ir-.e<     undertaking;    to    put    out    of 


business  these  --mailer  controlled  circu- 
lation maga/ines  which  pay  their  own 
w  ay 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ri  -e  m  support  of  the  amendment 

Mr  Chaiiman  these  rate  problems  are 
\e:y  complicated  and  I  can  imagine  they 
a:e  quite  boiin.  to  a  gocd  many  Mem- 
tei  I  have  iieen  a  member  of  the 
ciimmittee  f  )r  5  .\ears.  now  beginning  my 
s..\th  year  and  we  members  of  the  com- 
mittee take  a  deep  interest  in  these  mat- 
ters We  study  them  We  try  to  under- 
sl.iiul  the  problems  involved  in  our  work. 
as  eaeii  (,f  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
bee  me;^  a  spe  lalist  m  the  field  of  ac- 
tivity of  the  Committee  of  which  he  is  a 
member  'I  his  i.s  a  very  technical  mat- 
ter We  are  not  talking  about  any  so- 
called  little  controlled  publications  This 
IS  hig  business  Lt^t  me  put  this  to  you 
L  fe  maLM/ine  and  'lime,  have  no  part 
m  this  discu.ssion  of  this  amendment 
We  are  talking  about  a  group  of  little 
business  maia/ines,  the  t>-pe  we  call 
trade  jeurnals  1  hat  is  what  this 
amendment  i.>  atxnit 

These  busines.s  publications  have  edi- 
torial material  m  them  and  have  inter- 
eslm-  articles  L<>t  us  say  it  is  about 
the  hotel  bu-ine.s.s  People  in  the  hotel 
industry  will  subscribe  to  this  magazine 
because  it  is  a  trade  journal  in  which 
they  are  interested  They  pay  a  certain 
rate  for  receivini;  this  ma«a2ine.  It  is  a 
legitimate  operation.  These  publica- 
tions are  .small:  tiiey  are  not  large. 

They  are  published  at  second  class 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  a  category 
tiiat  IS  not  second  class  and  It  Ls  not 
third  class  It  is  a  special  class.  It  is 
called  a  controllt  d  publication  The.se 
are  primarily  b<K)klets  composed  of  ad- 
verti.--ing  There  may  be  a  few  articles, 
but  very  few.  just  a  bunch  of  ads  stapled 
tcu'ether  This  magazine  is  distributed 
free  to  a  particular  industry.  Let  us 
sav  again  that  it  i.v  the  hotel  industry 
You  can  see  what  disadvantage  that 
puts  the  small  legitimate  subscription 
people  to  Controlled  magazines  are 
distributed  free  whereas  the  business 
magazines  are  paid  a  subscription  fee. 
In  addition  they  contain  much  editorial 
aiul  news  material  for  the  Industry  to 
winch  they  are  available. 

All  we  are  asking  here  is  that  the  con- 
tKj.led  people  who  are  a  very  severe  and 
unfair  competitor  of  the  legitimate  busi- 
ness publi  at. on  receive  the  same  rate 
Hu  rea.s«-  that  we  are  going  to  impose  on 
the  small  business  magazines. 

'Hiere  is  another  reason  for  this 
amendment  We  think  that  all  ought  to 
be  treated  alike  I  might  say  that  the 
change  m  tlie  piece  rate  from  1  to  3  cents 
for  controlled  publications  means  noth- 
ing, because  the  magazine  weighs  more 
than  the  minimum  weight.  So  it  goes 
by  the  pound  rate  and  this  amendment 
will  put  the  pound  rate  for  controlled 
publications,  the  ones  distributed  free, 
at  the  same  rate  that  we  are  going  to 
char.p  legitimate  'business  publications 
Mi  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  add  one 
further  statement  We  are  Just  begin- 
ning the  amendments  to  this  bill.  Our 
President  wants  to  raise  a  ce"tain 
amount  oi  money  There  is  a  likeli- 
hood that  some  of  these  rates  will  be 
knocked  down      I  do  not  know  that  they 
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will  be.  but  that  is  always  a  possibility. 
It  has  happened  before.  If  you  adopt 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Olsen]  who  has 
studud  this  very  carefully  in  our  com- 
mittee. It  will  bring  ai  an  additional  $1.3 


Mr.  OLSEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the     restore  what  the  Department  itself  savs 

^^I!r  Tto^S^T     T       ,.  '^  ""'^"^^^  ^^*  yea'"-  ^>^^  this  amend- 

^/  ^J^S    \    ^  7'^^^-  ^^^^   oSered    by   the    gentleman   from 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  only  wanted  to  make  Montana  attempts  to  put  into  this  bill 
this  comment  concerning  whether  or  not  by  an  amendment  to  Mr  Murray's 
controlled  circulation  is  paying  its  own  amendment  the  same  identical  thine  the 
million  in  revenue  u.  the  Post  Office  De-  way:  The  Post  Office  cost  ascertainment  Department  came  down  to  our  conunit- 
partment.  report  shows  an  income  of  6  cents  per     tee  last  year  and  said  they  wanted     This 

If  you  are  thinking  about  this  deficit  piece  from  controlled  circulation  against  would  increase  their  revenues  by  $12 
;.nd  want  to  do  somethmg  about  it.  here  a  cost  of  8.2  cents  per  piece  to  the  Post  million  and  would  knock  out  part  of  the 
is  something  that  will  really  help.  As  Office  Department  for  handling  it.  Thus  deficit  from  controlled  circulation  the 
1  said,  there  may  be  some  reductions  in  by  the  Post  Office  cost  ascertainment  exact  loss  figures  being  those  figures 
ratts.     I  have  no  notion  that  there  will     rejxjrt   they  are   not  paying   their  own     which  have  just  been  read  to  you  from 

the  most  recent  cost  ascertainment  re- 
port of  the  Post  Office. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen  I. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HECHLER.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hechler  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mitrray  of  Ten- 
nessee: On  page  6  in  the  table  Immediately 
following  line  4.  strike  out  "16"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  '•21";  strike  out  "12"  and  in- 
sert "18  '  in  lieu  thereof;  and  on  page  6,  in 
the  table  immediately  following  line  6, 
.strike    out    "3"    and    insert    In    lieu    thereof 


be,  but  it  IS  alwaj's  possible  since  it 
has  happened  before.  In  that  event, 
tills  amendment  oufcht  to  be  adopted 
because  here  you  art;  taking  in  an  addi- 
iMnal  $1,300,000  and  we  all  know  that  is 
a  sizable  sum  of  money. 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  The  time  of  the 
ikcntleman  has  expired. 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 
to  make  this  additional  statement  before 
this  amendment  is  voted  upon. 

Controlled  publication  mail  is  the  only 
cla.ss  of  mail  besides  first-class  mail 
which  pays  it  own  way.  This  is  not 
costing  the  Post  Office  Department  a 
I)enny.  It  does  not  receive  preferential 
treatment  that  magazines  receive  under 
second-cla.ss  rat(s.  I  have  just  dis- 
cu.s.sed  this  with  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee and  controlled  circulation  pays 
its  own  way  This  is  the  only  class  of 
mail  besides  first-cla.ss  mail  that  pays 
it.s  nwn  way  and  it  would  be  grossly  in- 
equitable to  put  on  this  increa.se  and 
make  it  pay  a  profit  to  the  Post  Office 
Department 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  Olsen 
amendment  It  aims  at  .solving  some  of 
the  problems  that  were  pointed  out  in 
the  bill  that  was  reported  out  last  year. 
The  points  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  are  correct,  but  on  the  other 
hand  we.  in  the  committee,  felt  that  con- 
trolled circulation  rates  should  have 
been  raused  from  12  cents  to  14  cents. 
The  rea.son  for  this  is  very  simple.  As 
the  tjentleman  from  Nebraska  has  stated, 
this  is  a  special  and  .separate  advertis- 
ing magazine  The  manufacturers  of  a 
certain  line  of  goods  adverti.se  in  such 
a  magazine  The  magazine  is  then  dis- 
tributed to  the  members  of  that  particu- 
lar industry  without  their  asking  for  it. 
It  IS  true  that  controlled  circulation  is 
charged  more  for  postage  rates.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  people  receiving  this 
mail  do  not  ask  for  this  magazine.  That 
is  point  number  one.  Point  number  two 
is  that  controlled  circulation  industry 
is  making  more  monty  than  second-  and 
third-cla.ss  mail  Another  point  that 
you  should  consider  is  that  .second-class 
mail  has  certain  concessions  whereas 
Controlled  circulation  does  not.  There- 
fore, it  averages  out.  That  is  another 
point  Then  still  another  point  is  that 
by  leaving  controlled  circulation  rates  at 
12  cents,  it  amounts  to  a  move  to  put 
controlled  circulation  in  second-class 
mail.  I  wish  my  colleagues  would  keep 
thest^  points  in  mind  This  is  a  move  to 
put  controlled  circulation  in  second-class 
mail. 


way. 

Now,  I  want  to  submit  the  comparison 
with  the  subscnbed-for,  invited  maga- 
zine. The  magazine  invited  by  subscrip- 
tion pays  on  the  average  5.8  because  it 
goes  through  many  zones.  When  it  gets 
to  the  most  distant  zone  it  is  paying  a 
higher  rate  by  far  than  its  competitor. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  So  it  averages  out  that 
the  subscribed-for  magazine  is  paying 
5.8  to  be  carried  through  the  mails,  yet 
the  cost  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  less  than  that  by  almost  one-half  per- 
cent: 5.47  cents  is  the  cost  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  of  moving  it  through 
the  mails. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LESINSKI.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  have  listened  to  the 
statements  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana and  I  must  say  I  am  somewhat  con- 
cerned by  his  last  statement.  The  gen- 
tleman said  that  the  distributors  of  these 
magazines  were  paying  a  possible  charge 
of  8' J  cents.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  That  is  not  right.  It  is 
about  5  8  cents. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  proposes 
to  raise  that,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  It  is  in  the  Murray  bill 
that  second-class  subscribed-for  maga- 
zines be  raised  1  cent  per  copy. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Does  it  not  raise  it  on 
a  percentage  basis  in  comparison  with 


Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  in  the  first  place,  does  not 
affect  in  any  way  nonprofit  organizations 
nor  does  it  affect  secoiid-class  rates.  It 
deals  only  with  third-class  rates  for 
other  than  nonprofit  establishments 
It  merely  provides  for  increases  in  the 
rates  of  so-called  junk  mail  from  a 
minimum  per  piece  of  3  cents  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Murray  amendment  to  3"j 
cents.  It  also  provides  for  increases  of 
other  types  of  magazines?     Is  that  not     bulk  mailings  of  material  of  24  pages  or 


right? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  No;  the  subscribed-for 
magazines  are  raised  1  cent  per  copy. 
The  only  raise  in  the  Murray  amend- 
ment wtih  regard  to  controlled-circula- 
tion  magazines  is  the  minimum  charge, 
for  these  magazines  weigh  so  much. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  missed  the  essential  point  which  is 
that  these  magazines  are  already  paying 
more  than  other  types  of  magazines. 

Mr,  OLSEN.  No,  they  are  not.  They 
are  not  paying  as  much  as  the  sub- 
scription-type magazines. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Lesin- 
SKil  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply  to  the  state- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Olsen  1,  I  want  to  refer  to  the  last 
cost  ascertainment  report  as  contained 
in  the  hearings.  It  shows  these  figures: 
Revenues  from  controlled  circulation 
were  $7,519,724;  whereas  the  obligations, 
or  the  costs,  were  $10,346,288.  So  there 
is  a  substantial  deficit  on  this  class  of 
mail. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  is  attempting  to  do  here  is  to 


more  put  out  by  other  than  nonprofit 
organizations  from  12  cents  per  pound 
as  provided  in  the  Murray  amendment 
to  18  cents  per  pound.  On  bulk  mail- 
ings, the  per  pound  rate  goes  up  from  16 
cents  as  provided  in  the  Murray  amend- 
ment to  21  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  It  has  done  a  very 
fine  job.  working  for  7  months,  after 
which  they  came  out  with  exactly  the 
rate  I  am  propKJsing  in  my  amendment. 

The  Murray  amendment  would  lower 
the  rate  on  third-class  mail  from  what 
had  been  proposed  in  H.R.  6418,  and  I 
believe  the  third-class  rate  should  be 
raised  to  3'2  cents  minimum  per  piece 
for  circulars,  which  would  produce  new- 
revenues  of  $100.4  million. 

Let  me  ask  a  question:  Would  you  like 
to  make  a  hundred  million  dollars  for  the 
U.S.  Government? 

The  last  amendment  offered  by  my 
very  good  friend  from  Montana  ( Mr. 
Olsen],  for  which  I  voted,  will  net  $1.3 
million  in  new  revenues.  My  amend- 
ment, according  to  the  figures  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Post  Office  Department 
will  bring  in  something  like  $161  million 
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of  revenue  from  third-claas  mail  as  com- 
pared with  only  $93  million  imder  the 
Murray  amendment. 

Under   unanimous   consent.   I   would 
like  to  Insert  the  following  table  pre- 


pared by  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
indicate  more  precisely  how  my  amend- 
ment would  affect  third-class  revenues, 
aa  contrasted  with  the  Murray  amend- 
ment: 


MlKii'  pier*  rnte — 
I  o-tularst.  etc.. 


nook*.  rr>tr«l<ir', 
Noiip>rofi{ 


fr 


llaotiier  uik-niiuuat  lo  Morra;  auKjri'lineat 


Rate 


4  r»>nts  1st  Sounr.-s;  Tjccntfen'  ti 
Mddilioiul. 


New 

rev- 

•noes 


21  cents  r«f  iwuii'I 

3Vi  cenu  DniJiinuiii  p«r  (>iuce. 

18 '>*nts  IKT  pour.  !.  . . ,         ... 

I  3H  onnu  rninimiuii  p<>r  piece. 

i'ruKiit  r.iU-a 


T.dal  new  3<l-i-l«.<s  revenues, 
llec'liier  fUiieiiU  lieiiC. 


$.H  5 


7.4 

100.4 

II   "< 

3.9 
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K.U 


Ml  0 


Present  r  ite 

i  LHatd  IlllllUJIUni  OUT  p«M«. 

3  r»nt«  II  Ininiu't^  i»  r  (.knv 
i'resent     iUm 


Tit'«l  new  n.lr'i*!!  re\.-niie9. 
Murr:ty  iuii«ii'l>iii'i  t 


N>w 

rrv- 
enues 


0 

4J  7 
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The  people  are  fed  up  to  the  teeth  with 
the  Junk  which  stuffs  their  mailboxes  In 
third-class  mail.  The  people  cannot 
understand  why  we  should  be  raising 
first-class  and  airm^ail  rates  and  in  ef- 
fect subsidizing  the  third-class  mailers. 
The  third-class  mailers  are  businessmen, 
small  and  bi{?.  I  believe  that  when  a 
business  firm  advertises  in  a  newspaper 
or  magazine,  or  over  the  radio  or  tele- 
vLsion.  or  puts  up  a  billboard,  the  business 
pays  the  full  cost  of  such  advertising. 
Why.  then,  should  business  expect  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  to  subsidize  their 
advertising  which  they  do  by  third-class 
mail?  I  say  we  should  stop  these  third- 
class  subsidies  and  raise  third-class  rates 
so  such  mailings  will  more  nearly  pay  for 
themselves.  Only  then  should  we  talk 
about  raising  first-class  and  airmail 
rates. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  will 
bring  the  revenues  from  third-class  mail 
more  nearly  in  line  with  the  cost  to  the 
Government. 

And  so  It  seems  to  me  you  have  here 
this  afternoon  a  wonderful  opportunity 
to  strike  a  blow  for  liberty:  first,  to  take 
a  swat  at  junk  mail,  which  none  of  us 
hke.s;  and  second,  to  bring  in  vast  new- 
revenues  to  the  U.S.  Government.  New 
revenues  of  over  $100  million  alone  will 
rome  in  lo  the  Treasury  If  we  raise  the 
minimum  piece  rate  on  circulars  to  3'j 
cenLs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr  CORBETT.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.^c 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  ofTered 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
Mr  Hkchler 
Mr  Chairman.  I  wa^  greatly  sury;i.itHi 
that  a  'gentleman  coming  from  a  State 
which  IS  supposed  to  have  one  of  the 
higher  rates  of  unemployment  would 
propose  the  termination  of  a  $20  billion 
.1  vear  business.  That  \s  what  he  is  pro- 
povint;  here. 

He  !s  attempting  to  put  direct  mail  out 
of  bu.''ine.«;s  by  charging  the  indu.stry  ac- 
cording to  hi.s  nsuro.s  with  .wme  $150 
million  or  $190  million  of  new  postal 
rates.  He  might  as  well  have  moved  t<> 
eliminate  direct  mall  advertLsing 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  testify- 
ing t>efore  our  committee  pointed  out 
that  this  indus.try.  from  the  time  the  first 


advertising  goes  out  until  the  transac- 
tion Is  completed,  aggregates  over  $20 
billion  a  year.  They  directly  employ 
some  41.000  people.  And  to  think  that 
a  gentleman,  who  should  be  familiar  with 
the  woes  of  unemployment,  would  come 
along  here  and  propose  that  a  rate  go  up 
from  what  we  believe  is  an  extremely 
high  figure — from  3  cents  a  piece  to  3 'a 
cents  a  piece — is  amazing  to  me.  Let  us 
put  this  in  terms  of  dollars. 

Third-class  mail  used  to  go  out  at  $10 
a  thousand.  Then,  through  a  .series  of 
raises,  we  put  it  up  to  $15  a  thousand, 
then  $20  a  thousand.  It  is  now  $25  a 
thousand.  This  is  the  kind  of  direct 
mail  many  of  you  folks  used  in  your  cam- 
paign, so  you  are  familiar  with  it.  The 
Murray  amendment  puts  it  up  to  $30  a 
thousand. 

Now  the  gentleman  comes  along  and 
wants  to  make  it  $35  a  thousand.  I 
would  say  just  offhand  that  I  have  heard 
of  no  amendment  yet  to  be  ofTered  to  this 
biil  that  deserves  such  a  sound  defeat  as 
this  one. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLfJl.  Th.e  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  I  was  trying  to 
drive  people  out  of  bu.sLness  by  this 
amendment.  I  certainly  do  not  Urunk  so. 
Tlie  yentlcman,  when  he  was  on  the 
committee,  and  vkiio  originally  partici- 
pated m  bnn.^ing  out  the  oriKinal  bill, 
wh.ch  WAS  precisely  tlie  .same- — 

Mr  CORBPriT.  Li.sten  I  am  giad  yuu 
broUi.;ht  tliat  up,  because  I  want  to  cor- 
rect that  error  The  bill  rtptjiti-d  from 
cumnuttee.  H  R  79J7.  d.d  not  rai.se  tiie 
minimum  ba.s*-  rate.     It  left  it  2-^  cents. 

Mr  HKCHLp:R.  I  was  referring  to 
tJiio  ru.ure  on  the  analysis  of  proposed 
pasta  I  pay  revii^iun. 

Mr.  CORBLTT.  Wtll.  the  s^entkinnn 
simply  stated  it  wroiis'.  This  was  a  pro- 
posal that  somebody  made  to  the  cum- 
miLtee.  The  committee  turned  it  down. 
And.  instead  of  takini:  the  3-a-cent 
rate,  they  took  the  2 '2 -cent  rate  with 
other  incroa.ses. 

Mr  BAILKY.  Mr  Ciiairman.  will  the 
ii'^nUeman  yield? 

Mr  CORBPrrr  I  y:fld  to  the  :-  ntle- 
man  from  West  Virgima. 


Mr.  BAILEY.  You  are  speaking  now 
about  what  you  say  is  a  $20  million 
business. 

Mr.  CORBFTT.  Billion. 
Mr.  BAILEY.  There  must  be  some 
advantage  to  the  groups  engaged  in  that 
kind  of  business  by  utilizing  the  cheap- 
est kmd  of  advertising  they  can  get,  and 
that  is  this  third-class  mail. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  gentleman.  Do  you  utilize  this  class 
of  mail?  Do  you  utilize  third-class 
maiP 

Mr.  B.\ILEY.  Most  of  It  hits  the 
uastepaper  basket. 

Mr.  CORBETT.     Do  you  utilize  this 
class  of  mail.  Is  the  question. 
Mr.  BAILEY.     No.  I  do  not. 
Mr.    CORBETT.     You    do    not    know 
much  about  It,  then. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Certainly.  I  do  know 
enough  about  it.  That  kind  of  business 
that  can  be  built  up  to  the  stie  you  say 
must  have  been  taking  adrantage  of 
every  possible  means,  and  if  they  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  cheap  rate,  let 
them  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man would  help  himself  if  he  utilized  a 
little  bit  of  this  and  understood  It  better. 
I  think  this  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  This  Is  a  business 
whose  only  stock  In  trade  is  the  use  of 
the  postal  facilities,  and  this  Is  what 
they    are    in    business    for,    using    the 

mails 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  refuse  to  yield  any 
further.  The  gentleman  Is  Just  illus- 
tratmg  wliat  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana said.  Here  is  something  that  is  not 
understood. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle - 
m:in  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  That  is  the  point. 
The  fact  is  tliat  this  generates  millions 
of  dollars  of  revenue,  which  is  Important 
to  America. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  It  is  the  come-on  of 
the  Post  Office. 

Mr.  HEIiLONG  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ri.s«'  in  support  of  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ju.st  want  to  tell  you 
folk.s  a  little  story  that  happened  to 
me  one  time  which  will  give  you  some 
txainplc  of  ju«it  how  tins  mail  is  used. 
I  happen  to  bo  associated  with  some 
people  who  are  in  the  business  of  sell- 
ing automobiles.  They  started  blanket- 
i:ig  the  ccMinty  with  tliis  occupant  mail, 
and  I  liad  a  lot  of  people  send  It  to 
me  during  the  time  I  was  campalgninti 
for  rei'ltKtion  to  Connre.ss.  "li  this  liie 
kind  of  stuff. ■■  they  said.  "Uiat  you  are 
p.rmittm^,'  to  go  through  the  mails.'' 
IL  luul  my  name  on  it.  bless  your  hearts. 
I  called  up  the  company  and  said  to  the 
manager,  "Why  in  the  world  arc  you 
sen.ding  this  stuff  through  the  mail''" 
}{.->  said,  "We  get  a  better  return  per 
dollar  invested  in  this  type  of  advertis- 
ing than  any  other  tyr^e  of  advertising 
we  do"  I  .said,  •Well,  then,  if  you  do, 
you  ought  to  pay  the  postage  for  It." 


1962  I 

That  is  why  I  am 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN. 
the  amendment  offe: 
man  from  West  Virgi 

The  amendment  w 

Mr    RHODES   of   1 
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In  support  of  this 

The  question  is  on 
ed  by  the  gentle- 
nia  I  Mr.  Hechler]. 
as  agreed  to. 
Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
1  amendment. 
)Ilows: 


AiiiPiidment  ofTered  by  Mr  Rhodes  of 
I'lKiLsylvaiilii  to  the  ainendment  offered  by 
Mr  Murray  of  Tennefsee:  (li  On  page  5, 
iinniedlately  fDllowir.g  line  6,  add  a  new  sec- 
tlnn  7  as  fiillows : 

•'.Sfc  7  The  amour t.i  of  postage  paid  on 
nonadvertlslng  and  advertising  portions  of 
the  publication  durlna;  the  jirecedtng  12 
month.-;  No  publlcatloi  sold  or  distributed 
thr>ugh  the  mails  under  the  second-claRs 
mailing  prlvilfgc  sliall  be  received,  handled, 
proces.'ied.  tran.^ported.  or  delivered  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  or  any  employee  or 
agent  thereof,  unless  the  annual  postage 
paid  by  «uch  publication  equals  the  annual 
coet  to  the  Poet  Office  Department  (svibject 
to  the  exception  below  i  of  such  receipt, 
handling,  processing,  transporting,  and  de- 
livering of  such  publication,  as  based  on 
calculations  resulting  from  the  reviews, 
studies  and  .«iurveys  of  the  jjoslal  rate  struc- 
ture required  by  section  106  of  the  Postal 
Policy  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat  137:  39  U.SC 
27(k-),  and  the  detailed  analysis  of  each  pub- 
lication's revenue  and  coRt  of  handling  data 
which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  Provided  further, 
Tliat.  during  the  first  year  after  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  i.ctual  cost  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  receiving,  handling, 
processing,  transportlni;.  and  delivering  any 
individual  publication  may  exceed  by  not 
more  than  $5,000,000  tl,e  actual  postage  paid 
by  such  publication  di  ring  such  year:  Pro- 
vided turthrr.  That,  dvirlng  the  second  year 
after  enactment,  the  cast  may  exceed  postage 
paid  by  not  more  than  13.000.000;  during  the 
third  year,  by  not  n.ore  than  »1, 000,000; 
dvirln«;  the  fourth  year,  by  not  more  than 
|i500.000.  and  during  th  •  fifth  year  and  there- 
after, the  cost  may  net  exceed  $100,000  per 
publication  per  year.  The  provisions  of  thU 
paragraph  i5)  shall  tecome  effective  with 
respect  lo  the  12  months  preceding  the  first 
such  report  and  subsequent  periods  and  costs 
shall  be  based  on  estimates  of  the  Postmaster 
General  if  no  data  art'  Rvallable  under  the 
operation   of  section    105.'  ,    and 

i2i  By  renumberini5  section  7  through 
.■section  12  as  section  \i  through  .section  13, 
respect  Ively 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  I  discuss  my  proposed 
amendment,  I  want  to  pay  a  personal 
tribute  to  the  committee  chairman  for 
hi.s  efforts  in  seeking  the  enactment  of 
a  fair  postal  rate  adjustment  bill. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  for  8  years. 
I  have  learned  to  respect  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  for  his  courtesy  to  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  and  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  leRi.slation  pertaining  to  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  a 
very  .simple  one.  All  it  does  is  put  a 
limitation  on  second-class  postal  sub- 
.sidies  which  are  a  major  factor  in  the 
h\K  postal  deficit.  It  does  not  hurt  small 
PublL-^hers  in  any  way. 

Under  my  amendment  a  5-year  slid- 
mg-scale  subsidy  limitation  formula 
would  be  established.  During  the  first 
year.  Department  costs  would  not  be 
permitted  to  exceed  by  more  than  $5  mil- 


lion the  actual  postage  paid  by  any  In- 
dividual publication.  The  cost  ascer- 
tainment fonnula  of  the  Department 
would  be  used  for  this  purpose.  During 
the  second  year,  this  subsidy  would  be 
reduced  to  a  maximum  of  $3  million; 
the  third  year  to  a  maximum  of  $1  mil- 
lion; the  fourth  year  to  a  $500,000  maxi- 
mum; and  the  fifth  year  and  thereafter, 
to  a  $100,000  maximum  subsidy  per  year 
per  publication. 

Arguments  that  this  proposal  is  un- 
workable are  not  valid.  Former  Post- 
master Greneral  Summerfield  said  that 
administration  would  be  difficult  but  that 
it  could  be  done.  Several  years  ago  the 
Hou.se  passed  my  amendment  to  limit 
second-class  subsidies  to  $100,000.  In 
the  other  body  the  limitation  was  raised 
to  $1,800,000.  Although  defeated,  it  re- 
ceived 33  votes  in  the  other  body.  My 
amendment  today  considerably  modifies 
my  former  proposal. 

There  is  widespread  public  support  for 
this  legislation  despite  the  silence  treat- 
ment it  has  received  in  the  publications 
which  benefit  most  by  this  kind  of  Gov- 
ernment aid.  However,  a  number  of 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  have 
supported  such  legislation  in  their  edi- 
torial columns,  including  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
influential  dailies  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  believe  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  received  a  letter  today,  from  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  which  for  many  years  has 
polled  its  members  on  legislation  before 
Contiress. 

In  this  letter,  dated  yesterday,  the 
federation  opposed  a  postal  rate  in- 
crease, making  particular  objection  to 
an  increase  of  first-class  mail  postage. 
My  colleagues  may  be  interested  in  a  poll 
conducted  by  this  organization  when  this 
issue  was  before  the  Congress  about  2 
years  ago.  In  bulletin  or  mandate  No. 
252  at  that  time,  this  question  was  asked 
In  their  membership  poll: 

Are  you  for  or  against  Congress  requiring 
all  large  national  magazines  to  pay  their  full 
share  of  jxwt  office  mailing  costs,  the  same 
as  users  of  fir.st-class  mail  are  required  to 
do? 

The  membership  of  the  National  F^- 
eratlon  of  Independent  Business  voted 
84  percent  for  reducing  second-class 
PKwtal  subsidies,  only  13  percent  against. 
In  my  own  district,  94  percent  of  the 
members  voted  for  reducing  such  sub- 
sidies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  first-class  mall  Increase  will 
be  eliminated  If  my  amendment  is 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Rhodes  1  has  expired. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  minutes  additional. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  Is  an  amendment  which 
should  get  the  full  support  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


It  should  appeal  to  everyone  who  has 
been  critical  of  Federal  giveaway  pro- 
grams and  the  big  postal  deficit.  Those 
who  receive  large  postal  subsidies  are 
among  the  top  beneficiaries  of  Federal 
aid  and  Grovernment  handouts. 

We  are  fully  justified  In  enacting  this 
prop>osal,  for  the  giant  magazines  them- 
selves, such  as  Reader's  Digest  and  the 
Luce  publications,  have  been  the  most 
powerful  critics  of  Federal  aid  programs. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  my  colleagues 
from  Iowa  if  I  quote  remarks  made  over 
station  WHO  by  Herb  Plambeck,  who 
was  then  farm  director  of  that  station, 
on  the  question  of  subsidies  when  this 
Issue  was  before  the  Congress  a  few 
years  ago: 

Life  magazine  and  Reader's  Digest  and 
other  widely  read  publications  which  ha\e 
g  >ne  all  out.  headlining  what  they  describe 
as  "the  incredible  farm  scandal" — implylne. 
In  effect,  that  every  rural  resident  is  a  para- 
site and  a  thief. 

I  dont  recall  Life  in  its  scathing  denuncia- 
tion of  agriculture,  saying  much  about  the  $9 
million  or  more  it  has  received  In  a  single 
year  in  the  way  of  the  postal  rate  subsidy. 
Nor  does  Reader's  Digest  say  much  about 
the  $5  million  it  has  acepted.  Seldom  is 
something  written  at>out  the  $38  million  in 
annual  subsidies  estimated  for  Just  14  of  our 
major  magazines,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  others. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  the  magazines  are 
going  to  condemn  agriculture  as  criminals 
for  accepting  Government  help,  then  the 
publishers  who  condemn  us  ought  to  have 
the  decency  to  admit  to  the  same  crime. 

I  know  two  wrongs  do  not  malce  a  right, 
and  that  this  sounds  like  the  j>ot  calling  the 
kettle  black;  but  I  feel  people  who  live  in 
glass  houses,  even  if  they  are  on  Times 
Square,  have  no  right  to  criticize  agricul- 
ture and  to  make  whipping  boys  out  of  farm 
people,  when  they  themselves  are  also  ac- 
cepting Government  help,  provided  by  you 
and  me — the  taxpayer. 

What  Mr.  Plambeck  said  could  be  said 
about  many  other  programs  which  these 
slick  magazines  oppose. 

FYom  the  Information  I  have  received. 
It  costs  the  Post  Office  Department  $20 
million  annually  for  handling  and  mail- 
ing the  Luce  publications. 

For  this  service.  Luce  magazines  pay  $8 
million;  an  Indirect  subsidy  of  $12  million 
or  a  million  dollars  a  month. 

Most  Members  will  remember  the  story 
In  Life  magazine  dated  June  6,  1960. 
shortly  before  final  adjournment  of  the 
86th  Congress.  Much  of  the  story  was 
rigged  with  fake  pictures  in  an  effort  to 
discredit  certain  of  our  colleagues,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  most  respected  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  It  was  entitled,  "How 
Congressmen  Live  High  Off  the  Public." 

Yet,  few  people  know  that  the  annual 
subsidy  to  Luce  publications  amounts  to 
more  than  the  combined  yearly  salaries 
of  437  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  m^ 
amendment  is  adopted  we  can  all,  In  good 
conscience,  vote  for  the  rate  increase. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rl.se 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  time  to  read  a  Department  letter 
from  the  Office  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral dated  August  21.  1961.  pertaining 
to  H.R.  7361  which  Is  substantially  the 
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same  as  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
L,'t'ntleman.     The  letter  i3  as  follows: 
OmcE  or  THE  PosTMASTF*  GrNnni.. 

Wa^hin^ton,  DC,  August  21.   1961 
Hon    T"M   M'HRAT. 

Chuf'nan.  Committer  on  Pnrt  Office  and 
C\v\l  SeriUe.  House  of  R/'pre^t-rualtvet, 
Wii-^hmytoii.    DC. 

Dr,A«  Mr  Chairman:  This  Is  lii  reply  to 
your  request  f^r  a  report  on  t^.e  hlA  H  R. 
T361.  pr-ip'Sing  t<j  est.ib:.sh  an  ann'.i.il  llm!- 
f.ation  on  publishers"  second -claaa  rnail  sub- 
sidtea. 

We  are  opijosed  to  the  enact ni>>nt  of  thla 
bin. 

The  bill  rails  to  recognize  that  est  an.uy- 
sls  and  rate  dcsiijn  are  distinct  and  8*»par.jt« 
steps  '>f  the  ratem.ililn^  pr^^K-ess  The  ap- 
plication of  fu'il  costs  tts  a  criterion  for 
jcr.>nd-c;a5s  r.i'p  deficiencies  w-u^d  be  In- 
eqult  ible  and  discnmlnatnry  In  denylnir  cer- 
t.iin  publlcatiors  a  rate  di.Tfrentlal  for 
re  Urn.:  cir  rdi'crial  ciriifiit. 

The  pur[K>e  of  the  leulslatiun  Is  to  exact 
additional  p.)srat:e  payments  ^n  the  ba.«ls 
of  deflclp;.*,  .1-'  ~(  viri-'e  f  indlvtdu  il  pub- 
llv-ations.  If  thU  la  to  be  accomplished.  It 
would  be  necfS.^ary  to  undertake  meticulous 
cost  surveys  for  numerou.s  individual  pub- 
Ucation.s  'f  diverse  =i/e,  advertising  content. 
and  j?e<>^riphic  dl?.trlbuf Ion.  Since  these 
charricterlstl'^s  chani^e  frequently.  C'St 
standriril.s  would  have  to  be  Rexible  and  sub- 
ject to  frequent  revision.  Morefiver.  the 
necessity  for  sub.stitutli.i?  individual  cost 
studU-8  upiKicable  to  the  .several  cUisaes  of 
niaU  snd  services  »  luld  unduly  C'lmnllrate 
the  Department's  cost  detern-iinari  ins  and 
the  problems  of  Ju.stlfv  ir\-];  adju.«tmf  :i 's  ;n 
postal   rat'^-s 

We  estimate  that  suljft.int  lal  expe:i>es 
would  be  Incurred  annually  to  maintain  an 
adequate  avstem  of  aecountlnn  for  the  han- 
tlllni?  co.sta  of  Individual  publications  Nei- 
ther the  Po-.tal  Pollc-/  Act  of  1958  n^r  the 
heftrlns:»«  which  prerefled  It.s  enactment  In- 
dicate It  wvs  the  intenfK>n  of  the  C'^nsT'ess 
that  sui-h  detil!e<:l  rer>rd=;  shni'.d  be  main- 
tained bv  the  Denartmen' 

sh 'Uld  UH  TJ6:  be  enacted,  the  burden 
of  arldltlonai  admir.t.sirative  costs  would  not 
be  limited  to  acci'Untlng  functions  Pub- 
U.shers"  protests  asjalnst  additional  po.-tage 
nss'-s^^nients  w>uld  spark  an  end!e?s  chain  of 
complaints  and  controversl*^.  Including  law- 
suits 

A  ilte-al  Interpretation  of  the  proposal  sui?- 
(test.s  th.^t  the  Postmaster  Generul  w  uld  be 
required  to  modify  these  rates  e^ch  tune  a 
significant  change  occurred  in  s-ilanes,  trans- 
I^ortatlon  f'-ej*  or  other  coi;t  comfxjnents. 
Not  only  wiu:d  these  fluid  rates  present  seri- 
ous management  problems  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  but  publl-hliig  companies  w<iu'.d 
be  un.ib:e  to  budget  their  mailing  coats  with 
any  reasonable  detrree  cjf  certainty. 

It  mu£t  be  re<i)f;nLzed  that  the  publlcitlons 
principally  affected  by  the  proposed  bill  are 
those  of  larger  weight  and  size  for  which  cost 
coverage  Is  p-eater  than  the  riverage  for  all 
second-class  matter.  c>r  even  for  other  "maga- 
zli\es    and    perl'Wllcals    of    general    Interest." 

Preferenti.sl  rates  have  been  cliarged  for 
second-ila?s  m  lil  to  promote  the  educational, 
cultural,  and  rellittous  development  of  our 
people.  'ITie  dlssem.lnatlon  of  Information 
over  wide  areas  and  to  large  groups  has  been 
cr.nsldered  an  Important  unifying  Influence 
to  the  Nation.  The  propfised  me.^sure  would 
reverse  this  policy  established  by  the  Con- 
gres-s  mf)re  than  a  century  ago. 

We  believe  the  sec  nd-cla--.s  r.^tes  e:;cf>m- 
paaacd  in  the  bill  H  Ft  7927.  n^w  before  the 
Ojngres^.  are  re  usonahle  fn  in  the  viewpoint 
of  a  more  equitable  sl.nring  of  pc.ilal  costo 
among  the  various  users  of  this  class  of  mall. 

I  might  .say  the  rate  they  suege.st  has 
even  been  incrca^sed  by  the  rate  which 
is  t>eforc  vr^  m  the  Murray  amendment. 


Th.c  la.st  paragraph  read:?: 

\V«  h.r.e  been  ad\l.sed  by  the  Bureau  of 
'he  B'Ulget  'hat  fr^m  the  standpoint  of  the 
adminlstratlMn's  pr"gram.  there  is  no  ob- 
jection U)  ^he  presentation  of  thla  report  to 
the  committee 

Sincerely  your.s. 

U    W    BRAWltT. 

Poitma..lcr  General. 

Mr  V.OGGS.  Mr.  Chalimafi,  I  ri  e 
in   ";.;,.  if.o;-;   ♦ ")  thi^   liiiv  ndnient . 

Mr  CHAIRMAN.  I  shall  not  consume 
T  minute.s.  I  .stiould  like  to  reiterate 
that  the  di.stin''ui.shed  chairman  uf  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
ne.s-sie  I  Mr.  Murray!,  \\i\s,  workt-d  very 
dilmently  to  perfect  an  equitable  bill 
which  attempts  as  fairly  as  possible  to 
di.stribute  these  costs. 

The  proposal  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  would  consti- 
tute a  gro.ss  di.scrimiaatory  approach. 
The  notion  that  something  Is  really  bad 
because  it  is  larije  is  one  that  the  ijcople 
of  this  country  have  never  accepted. 
The  notion  that  an  o}x<ration  is  noces- 
sarily  profitable  b-^cause  it  is  big  can- 
not be  veriRfd  by  fact:  and  finally,  the 
notion  of  let^i.slating  becau.se  you  may  or 
may  not  like  a  i)articular  publication  is 
one  I  thir.k  WDUld  do  uriat  harm.  So 
I  hope  we  will  .';upi  ort  thf  fentleiuan 
from  Tenne.-^see  and  vote  down  this 
ameiidmrnt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  endorse  the 
appr  ach  recommended  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

His  proposal  would  place  a  ceiling  on 
tile  pojtaj,'e  con;f\ssinn  extended  to  anv 
one  publication  in  any  smgle  year.  I 
have  several  bai  ic  objections  to  that 
proposal. 

First,  there  is  implicit  In  it  a  full- 
cost -coverage  approach  for  a  major 
portion  of  second-class  mail  I  believe 
that  is  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of 
the  Pastal  Policy  Act  In  that  act  the 
Congress  directed  that  letter  mail,  like 
the  premium  services  of  any  public  util- 
ity, should  p«y  premium  rates  propor- 
tionate with  the  preferential  services 
It  receives.  Tlie  collateral  conclusion 
is  that  secondary  mail,  like  magazines 
and  newspa;  ers.  should  pay  less  than 
costs  That  differential  pricing  ap- 
proach IS  .soun-l  ratemakin.'.  but  it 
would  be  rejected  by  the  proposed 
amendnient  offered  by  my  colltai:ue 
from  Penn.'.yivania. 

Second.  The  proposed  amen<lment  is 
di.scrimiaatory  .since  it  advocates  a  dif- 
ferent postage  rate  for  each  major  ser- 
ond-Cia.ss  publication,  depending;  upon 
its  circulation  volume.  The  proi)osed 
amendment  would  penalize  i;rowih  by 
assessing  higher  postage  rates  aiiain-st 
those  publishers  who  have  the  largest 
circulation  volumes. 

Third.  My  able  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania assumes  apparently  that  the 
publications  with  the  larttest  circilation 
are  al.so  the  most  profitable  and.  hence, 
best  able  to  pay  higher  postat,'e  I  am 
qui'e  certain  it  is  not  axiomatic  that  the 
lart^e.st  mauazines  are  invariably  the 
most  profitable.  Jiu>t  Ui  mention  a  few 
that  faded  in  recent  years:  American 
Maka/me.  Collier's.  Libfiiy,  Woman's 
Home  Cumpaniuii.  and  Coronet— all  of 
them  big  in  terms  of  volume,  but  ap- 


parei.'ly  not  In  profits.  Conversely, 
many  small-circulation  publications. 
.ser\in.j  specialized  and  llmtt«l  markel.s. 
are  hit.'hly  profitable  and  better  able  to 
pav  increased  postace. 

Fourth.  In  order  to  comply  with  the 
proposed  amendment,  the  Post  Office 
Pcpartment  would  be  compelled  to  es- 
tablish sub  irliary  arcountinr  sy.«^tems  for 
numerous  publications.  There  wouUi 
\n'  no  way  to  avoid  this  onerous  and 
costly  recordkeepint:  system.  Enact- 
ment of  t)  !■  'I'roposed  subsidy  lunitatiun 
bill  Wviulil  require  continuous  and  metic- 
ulous surveillance  of  revenue  denciencies 
incurred  fur  e.eiy  iai >'e-circulatlon  pub- 
lication 

Fach  publication  piesent.s  a  uniciue 
account irut  problem  due  to  diversity  of 
wcl'-ihts,  density,  advertising  content, 
peoi^rapliic  di-.tribution.  and  degree  of 
premailinu  preparation  by  the  publisher. 
With  each  issue  of  ihe.se  publications. 
the  Department  wovild  have  to  recom- 
pute its  cost.s  since  publication  charac- 
teristics which  govern  the  Department  > 
handlin;;  costs  are  h.i  ;h.ly  fluid.  More- 
over, even  if  the  publications'  mailing 
characteristics  were  stable,  the  many 
elemcnt-s  comprMnr  the  IVpnrtment's 
costs  are  sub  eet   in  frequent  chantic. 

A  literal  interpr<  tation  of  the  pro- 
posal MJK«est.s  that  tlie  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral would  be  required  to  modify  the 
rate:;  for  individual  publications  each 
time  a  chaiu-e  occui  rtd  in  salaries,  trans- 
portation fees,  or  other  cost  components 
Not  only  would  constantly  changing  post- 
a:;e  rates  present  serious  management 
problems  to  the  Post  Ofllce.  but  publish- 
ing companies  would  be  unable  to  budget 
their  mailing  co  Ls  wi'h  any  reasonable 
dei^ree  of  certainty 

It  is  possible,  of  rourse.  to  approximate 
cost^s  and  revenues  th. rough  less  burden- 
some methods  B  it  approximatloivs  can 
hardly  serve  as  the  basis  for  specific  post- 
age a.ssessmenUs  which  may  amount  to 
millions  of  dollars  annually  for  some 
publishers.  Supplemental        postage 

ehar<tes  based  on  estimated  cost.s  would 
sun^ly  invite  an  interminable  chain  of 
complaints,  investittations.  and  adjudi- 
catijns  I  believe  it  is  no  exargeration 
!o  predict  that  the  I>Miartment's  cost 
_Hi.-.iihcation  problems  would  multiply  as 
many  times  as  tliere  are  individual  rec- 
ords m  place  (  f  the  present  .single  cost 
a.scei  tamment  staiidard.  If  the  pro- 
po:  -ii  amendmeiU  were  enacted,  a  laru-' 
share  of  the  new  postage  revenues  would 
be  olT.-et  by  ndd.inuuil  administrative 
expenses. 

It  IS  my  firm  b.  lief  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league fiom  Teiuiessee  would  be  a  much 
fairer  iijipii  .nh  con-i4ent  with  the  ob- 
.iectives  of  l.he  Postal  Policy  Act. 
Throu-h  a  teneral  and  uniform  rate 
reformation,  the  cost-sharing  burden  in 
stvond  class  would  be  distributed  (xjui- 
tably  anion .;  all  publications  without 
adtled  admmi  tiative  costs  and  without 
lecouise  to  a  multiplicity  of  rates  that 
.-in^ie  out  the  lar»:e  publications  for  dis- 
cnmmatoiy  and  unduly  heavy  postage 
ch.a;  ;es. 

Mr  COUBErr  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  la.st  word. 
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Mr  Chairman,  as  the  last  two  sr>eak- 
irs  iiave  pointed  out.  tliis  proposal  would 
result  in  a  nightmare  of  bookkeeping  and 
all  kinds  of  reevaluations  every  time 
the  operation  changed  its  salaries,  prices, 
(ir  whatnot.  Along  with  that  it  seems 
;.lmost  punitive  and  confiscatory  to  apply 
rates  like  this  to  certain  publications. 

I  believe,  therefore.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  amendment  should  be  defeated 
for  the  rea.son  that  it  is  admini.-trativcly 
impo.ssible.  and  it  is  confiscatory  and 
dlscrimin.Ttnry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment 
In  order  to  a■^k  the  ijentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  a  few  questions.  How 
much  revenue  would  your  amendment 
produce? 

Mr.  HHf'DF.S  of  Penn'^ylvanla.  I 
would  say  to  the  crntleman  that  in  the 
first  year  the  amount  would  not  be  lai^e; 
there  would  be  very  little  additional 
revenue  the  first  ytar.  Over  the  years 
the  amount  would  be  considerable. 

Mr  GROSS.  Cannot  the  gentleman 
pivc  us  some  estimate  of  the  increase  in 
revenue? 

Mr  RHODES  of  PLr.n.syIvania.  It  de- 
pends on  several  factors.  I  understand 
the  Murray  am^  ndr.icnt  would  raise  the 
cost  to  Life  mana/inc  by  approximately 
15  million.  My  amendment  would  raise 
the  co't  to  approximately  $7  million  the 
first  year.  Th.ere  are  poing  to  be  few- 
mar  iizines  affected. 

I  think  there  is  a  principle  Involved 
here.  We  put  a  limitation  on  farm  sub- 
sidie.'<.  and  this  matter  of  limitation  is 
nothing  new.  It  seems  to  me  we  can  do 
the  same  in  this  field.  F*urthrrmore.  I 
tliink  the  Post  Office  Department  should 
set  up  some  sort  of  ethical  standards 
for  the.se  people  who  benefit  from  cheap 
rate?,  but  that  is  another  matter.  What 
I  am  concerned  with  primarily  is  the 
principle  Involved  These  people  come 
here  asking  for  Government  subsidies 
for  themselves,  yet  that  Is  something 
they  claim  they  are  orHX)sed  to  in  other 
fields. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  surprised  to  hear 
opposition  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment from  his  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  say  that  over  the  long  run  It 
would  produce  considerable  revenue.  In 
the  first  year  it  mipht  be  just  several 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  House  increased 
third-class  rat<s  a  few  moments  ago  to 
ti.  ■  ix)ir,t  where  it  will  drive  many  users 
(f  the  mail  out  of  business. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  gentle- 
man offering  an  amendment,  if  he  cares 
to 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  am  surprised  that 
if  It  will  produce  the  revenue  indicated 
that  there  is  opposition  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  from  his  side  of  the 
aisle.     I  would  not  vote  for  it. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thiTik  there  Is  a  matter  of  principle  in- 
"i  olved.  The  gentleman  has  always  been 
a  consistent  critic  of  Government  sub- 
sidies. Government  handouts.  I  thought 
I  could  count  on  the  gentleman's  sup- 
port on  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  la  the  gentleman  speak- 
ing of  me? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  just  expressing 
surprise  that  there  is  opposition  from 
those  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  who  seem 
bent  on  grabbing  revenue  no  matter 
what  the  consequences. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
surprised  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
Ls  not  opposed  to  this  handout. 

I  might  say  that  these  same  magazines 
benefit  in  the  so-called  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams by  receiving  certain  subsidies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Rhodes]. 

The   amendment   was  rejected. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
my  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  5  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
my  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  5:15. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  why  must  this 
bill  be  rushed  through  today?  There  are 
many  Members  who  have  amendments. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  We  are  not  rushing 
it  through  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  you  are  going  to  close 
debate  at  5  o'clock,  and  if  all  of  these 
gentlemen  have  amendments  to  offer, 
then  you  are  rushing  it  through. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  my  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  5:30. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Boggs)  there 
were — ayes  103,  noes  59. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
the  understanding  that  the  Chair  will 
apportion  the  time  between  Members 
having  remaining  amendments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  at- 
tempt to  divide  the  time  equally. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rtan:  Page  9, 
strike  out  all  oX  section  11. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  section  11  which  in  effect 
establishes  a  program  of  censorship  and 
interception  of  incoming  foreign  mail. 

President  Kennedy  on  March  17,  1961, 
after  consultations  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Postmaster  General,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Attorney 
General  announced,  "discontinuation 
immediately  of  the  program  of  inter- 
cepting   Communist    propaganda    from 


abroad."  The  President  said  that  the 
program  served  "no  useful  Intelligence 
function"  but  instead  hindered  "our  ef- 
forts to  improve  cultural  exchanges  with 
Communist  countries."  During  the 
Eisenhower  administration  the  National 
Security  Council's  Planning  Board  unan- 
imously recommended  discontinuing  the 
program. 

Experience  with  the  past  program 
shows  that  this  leads  to  censorship,  in- 
terference and  interception  of  the  mails. 
The  term  "political  propaganda"  is  so 
vague  and  all  encompassing  that  a  wide 
variety  of  mail  would  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  There  is  no  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "poUtical  propaganda" 
in  this  bill. 

However,  the  'Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  defines  political  propaganda 
as  follows: 

Any  •  •  •  expression  •  •  •  reasonably 
adapted  to  •  •  •  prevail  upon.  Indoctrinate, 
convert.  Induce,  or  In  any  other  way  Influ- 
ence a  recipient  or  any  section  of  the  public 
within  the  United  States  with  reference  to 
political  or  public  Interests,  policies,  or  re- 
lations cT  a  government  of  a  foreign  country 
or  public  Interests,  policies,  or  relations  of 
a  government  of  a  foreign  country  or  a  for- 
eign pclitical  party  or  with  reference  to  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  or  pro- 
mote in  the  United  States  racial,  rellgloiis, 
or  social  dissensions. 

In  the  past  this  program  has  held  up 
mail  addressed  to  students,  scholars, 
journalists  and  persons  of  all  political 
hues.  The  columnist,  George  Sokolsky, 
on  being  told  that  some  of  his  foreign 
originated  mail  had  been  held  up  replied 
angrily: 

The  theory  of  your  advice  Is  that  I  am 
entitled  to  special  prlvUeges.  But  I  do  not 
want  privileges.  I  want  these  publications 
because  I  subscrfbed  to  them..  They  can 
do  me  no  greater  harm  than  some  American 
publications  I  buy.  If  I  am  to  be  saved  from 
my  reading  habits,  I  do  not  want  it  dona 
by  the  Post  OlDce.  the  InisineBB  of  which  Is 
to  deUver  the  mails,  (The  Saturday  Re- 
view, Apr.  23,  1955.) 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  written 
to  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  opp>osing  similar  legislation. 
Byron  White,  Deputy  Attorney  General, 

said: 

It  Is  clear  that  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  legislation  to  require  filing  and 
labeling  of  political  propaganda  Imported 
from  Soviet  bloc  countries,  but  the  pro- 
visioAs  of  the  proposed  amendments  are  In 
such  ^road  general  terms  that  they  are  ap- 
plicable as  well  to  material  imported  from 
democratic  countries.  Obviously  this  pro- 
vision would  be  unduly  burdensome  on  the 
public. 

There  is  a  serious  question  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  section  11.  On  the 
floor  of  this  House  on  September  18,  1961, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  Mr. 
W.'VLTER,  commented  on  this  very  amend- 
ment.   I  should  like  to  recall  his  words : 

But  I  am  afraid  If  we  adopt  something 
that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  the  courta 
this  futile  gesttire  will  delay  the  time  when 
we  can  do  something  conBtnictive.  •   •  • 

Any  program  such  as  that  proposed  by 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sei-rlce  Ctommlttee 
would  create  the  false  impression  that  the 
American  people   are  so  naive  and  gullible 
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that  tiiey  cannot  b«  expoeed  to  Communist 
propaganda  without  the  danger  of  their  being 
adversely  Influenced  or  corrupted  by  Com- 
munlBt  doctrine.  Such  a  program  would 
also  create  the  Unpreselon  that  the  American 
people  are  Incapwible  of  recognizing  and  re- 
jecting Communist  poUtlcaJ  propaganda 
much  of  which  Is  false  and  absurd  on  Its 
face  (Congressional  Record  v. a  107  pt  1=), 
p    J0052  ) 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  have  the  good  sen.se 
and  judgment  to  evaluate  the  reading 
material  to  which  they  subscribe  or 
which  they  receive  gratuitously  m  the 
mail  The  supporters  of  this  proposal 
in  efTect  accept  the  idea  that  m  our 
democracy  our  citizens  are  unable  to 
distinguish  the  true  from  the  false. 
What  are  we  afraid  of? 

Before  approving  this  censorship  pro- 
posal, the  House  should  demand  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  basic 
premise  of  this  proposal  and  learn  the 
views  of  the  President  and  the  Attorney 
General  and  appropriate  Government 
agencies.  The  administration  is  not  in 
favor  of  this.  Anyone  with  confidence 
In  our  institutions  and  our  free  and  open 
society  should  oppose  it  and  support  my 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Ther  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  op- 
pose the  Cunningham  amendment  which 
would  grant  unlimited  powers  to  the 
Postmaster  General  and  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  censor 
the  mails.  Under  the  amendment  the 
Postmaster  General  "shall  not  permit 
the  receipt,  handling,  transport,  or  de- 
livery by  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department 
of  mall  determined  by  the  United  States 
to  be  Communist  political  propaganda  " 

There  are  no  definitions,  no  standard.*;, 
no  statutory  guidelines.  No  Attornt-y 
General  or  Postmaster  should  have  such 
broad,  unlimited  powers,  I  doubt  its 
constitutionality. 

This  kind  of  amendment  was  opposed 
by  the  Eisenhower  administration,  as  it 
is  by  this  administration.  Both  admin- 
istrations have  agreed  aKainst  its  practi- 
cal good,  as  well  as  its  constitutionality. 
Further,  what  are  we  afraid  of  Why 
should  not  the  American  people  judge  for 
them.selves  Under  this  amendment  an 
arbitrarv  Attorney  General  could  bar  the 
London  Economist  from  beirik;  mailed 
into  and  in  the  United  State.s 

Why  IS  It  necessary  that  we  come  to 
this? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  TMr,  Ry\n1 

Tlie  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr  Ryan  '  there 
were — ayes  2,  noes  127. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr    Barry  1. 


Mr.  BARRY.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr    Barry   of  New 

York: 

On  page  3    Immediately  following    Sec    5  " 

liKsert,  "  I  A  1  ■  . 

On  pa^e  4    iminedhitely  following  line   18 
Insert  the  following 

•■(b)    The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
,ai   of  this  section  shall  not  apply  t')  publi- 


cations Icivs  than  5  percent  of  the  contents 
of  which  consists  of  advertising, 

"(C)  Section  4359  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  subsection: 

"(f)  Subject  to  the  minimum  rates  pro- 
vided by  section  4360(h)  of  thla  title,  tl.e 
rates  of  pofitJige  on  pvibllcatlona  of  which 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  contents  consi.sia 
of  aU'.erlising  mailed  In  accordance  with 
subsection  ( a  i  of  this  section  are  fixed  by 
the  pound  ,i.s  folUiws: 
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On  page  4    Immediately  following    Sec   6  " 

In.Hert    '  i  a  i  '  , 

On  page  5  lnunedlat*>ly  following  line  H 
insert  the  following 

•■(bl  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(ai  of  this  section  shall  n^t  apply  to  pub- 
lications less  than  5  percent  of  the  con- 
tents of   which  coiislsta  of  advertising 

"ici  Section  4360  of  title  39.  United  States 
C()d»'  i.s  .imended  by  ln.serting  lai'  after 
'5  4360'  and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing subsec*  1-  >r; 

"ibi  The  following  are  the  nilnimum 
rates  for  each  Individually  addres.sed  copy  of 
a  second-cl.iss  mail  publication  of  which  letis 
thin  5  percent  <■(  the  contents  consists  o.' 
adveriiding 

■    Second-class  mtnimum  rates 
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Mr.  BARRY  Mr  Chairman,  m  the 
general  drbute  I  mentioned  that  I  wi.shed 
to  offer  an  amendment  that  pertain.s  only 
to  the  cla.s.sification  of  publications  which 
have  no  adveiti.smu'  iri  them  I  am  .sure 
that  Members  noticed  when  the  Clerk 
read  the  amendment  that  there  is  a 
limitation  of  5  percent  Thus  5  percent 
allowed  in  this  type  of  cla.sMf^cation  is 
only  so  that  they  can  advertise  their  own 
publication,  becau.se  should  they  on  one 
paKc  of  their  publication  say  Send  in 
your  renewal"  that  is  cla.ssifuxl  as  an  ad- 
verti.sement.  Therefore,  my  statement 
in  general  debate  has  not  chaiu'ed. 


Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  this 
amendment  propose  to  do?  It  basi- 
cally preserves  the  children's  magazines 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  It  also,  as  I 
indicated  in  general  debate,  preserves  the 
Catholic  Dme.st  with  a  circulation  of  1 
million  copies, 

Mr  Chairman,  children's  magazines 
are  estimated  at  6  million  or  7  million 
monthly  circulation.  Now.  the  rale 
which  they  will  pay  under  the  proposal 
which  I  have  made  is  double  the  rate 
that  they  have  been  paying.  This  pre- 
vents the  rate  going  to  triple  the  rate 
which  they  are  now  paying. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
I  have  proposed  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Chairman  Murray  relates  ex- 
clusively to  an  exception  from  the  rate 
increa.s<'  provided  for  second-class  pub- 
licatioiLs.  In  my  judgment,  those  pub- 
lications with  more  than  95  percent  edi- 
torial content  should  not  experience  the 
rate  increa-se  provided  in  Mr  Murray's 
amendment.  Accordingly.  I  have  pro- 
po.sed  by  my  amendment  that  all  periodi- 
cals with  less  than  5  percent  advertisin;,' 
content  should  have  a  5-percent  pound 
rate  increase  over  the  next  3  years  with  a 
minimum  per  copy  increase  from  one- 
half  cent  to  three-fourths  cent  effective 
July  1.  1962,  and  finally  to  1  cent  on  July 
1. 1963 

There  are  a  number  of  periodicals  and 
I)ublication.s  such  as  Child  Life,  Chil- 
dren's Magazine,  Catholic  Digest.  Jack 
and  Jill,  and  so  forth,  which  are  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  editorial  content 
and  are  not  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
advertising  These  are  all  fine  publica- 
tions and  in  my  judgment  are  entitled  to 
separate  treatment. 

Prior  to  1958  advertising  zone  rates  of 
postage  were  not  changed  on  publications 
with  less  than  5  percent  advertising.  The 
flat  rate  for  editorial  matter  wsw  charged 
on  the  entire  publication.  In  the  postal 
rate  bill  of  1958  this  provision  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  law. 


Publishers  who  carry  95  percent  edl- 
tcirial  content  In  their  publications  do 
not  depend  upon  advertising  to  finance 
their  publications.  They  must  depend 
nlmost  entirely  upon  subscription  rev- 
enue ITiese  publications  are  perform- 
ing' a  service  to  their  subscribers  by  fur- 
nishing them  cultural  material  which 
lustifles  lower  rates  of  postage  than  the 
rates  for  publications  which  carry  large 
amounts  of  advertising. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  propose  that  we  adopt 
this  amendment  which  will  return  to  the 
policy  existing  prior  to  this  date.  It  Is 
e.«;timated  that  the  cost  of  my  amend- 
ment in  t<'rms  of  reduced  revenues  be- 
low tlie  revenue  provided  in  Mr.  Mxm- 
RAY  s  amendment  for  second-class  msdl 
would  be  approximately  $10  million  an- 
nu:\lly.  I  feel  this  Is  completely  Justi- 
fied and  I  urge  the  Members  to  support 
mv  amendment 

Tlie  CHAIRMA?;.  The  time  of  the 
pentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Barry] 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  pentleman  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
LandrttmI. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fellows: 

.\mendment  offered  by  Mr.  Landrvm  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Muh»at;  On 
page  S.  following  line  16,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing 

•Htv  5  Paragraph  ^  1 ) ,  aubeectlon  (a).i«C- 
llon  43o8,  of  title  39,  United  Btatea  Ckxle.  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  resides  In  the  county  In  which  the 
publication  Is  publl.^hed;  and". 

And  redcsl^nte  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly 

Mr,  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
IS  a  very  short  amendment  which  seeks 
to  correct  a  very  large  inequity  in  the 
pre.'icnt  law.  Under  postage  rates. 
within  county  of  publication,  we  find 
these  provisions:  One  copy  of  each  of  a 
publication  admitted  as  second-class 
ina.l  matter  may  be  mailed  free  to  each 
actual  subscriber  if  the  subscriber  first, 
resides  in  the  coiuity  in  which  the  pub- 
lication is  printed  in  whole  or  in  part. 
and  which  it  is  published;  and  second, 
receives  his  mail  at  an  office  at  which 
letter  carrier  service  Is  not  established. 

Mr,  Chairman,  if  the  subscriber  meets 
those  two  provisions  of  the  law  he  can 
receive  from  the  publisher  of  this  county 
newspaper  free  mailing  in  the  county. 
But  with  the  increased  cost  for  printing 
pre.^sos  and  with  the  great  capital  out- 
lay necessary  to  maintain  rural  print- 
ing establishments,  many  newspapers — 
small  weeklies — have  foimd  it  neces- 
sary to  go  outside  the  county  and  con- 
tract for  the  actual  printing  of  their 
paper.  And,  though,  the  paper  is  ac- 
tually i)nnted  outside  the  county  of  its 
publication,  it  is  nevertheless  addressed 
and  subscribed  to  through  the  mail  and 
all  advertising  sold  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this 
I'vits  an  inequity  on  many  of  the  small 
newspapers,  and  trust  that  we  will  cor- 
rect it  by  adopting  this  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  LandrumI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAMIS  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  announced  on  the  floor  yester- 
day that  I  was  prepared  to  vote  for  the 
postal  rate  bill  with  the  exception  that 
the  Murray  substitute  carried  an  in- 
crease of  1  cent  per  copy  on  news- 
papers mailed  out  of  the  county  of  pub- 
lication, to  which  I  am  opposed.  I  had 
hoped  the  Murray  substitute  would  be 
amended  to  eliminate  this  increase, 
which  is  going  to  place  an  extremely 
burdeiisome  rate  on  some  small  news- 
pap)ers. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  eliminate 
this  burdensome  Increase  on  small  news- 
papers.   It  was  defeated. 

When  I  made  my  statement  yesterday 
the  rate  on  controlled  circulation  publi- 
cations was  carried  in  the  Murray  sub- 
stitute at  12  cents  per  pound.  I  was 
willing  to  vote  for  that,  although  that 
class  of  magazine  now  pays  a  rate  of 
postage  2V^  times  as  much  as  maga- 
zines such  as  Time,  Life,  Look,  and  so 
forth.  The  Murray  substitute  was 
amended  to  increase  controlled  circula- 
tion to  14  cents.  That  Is  a  great  In- 
justice, and  I  cannot  support  the  bill 
with  that  provision  in  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  I  can- 
not support  H.R.  7927,  and  I  will  have 
to  vote  against  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Ashbrook]. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbrook  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Muxrat  to 
H.R.  7927:  Page  3,  immediately  following 
line  16.  InBcrt  the  following: 

"Sic.  6.  <a)  Section  4358  of  title  39, 
United  SUtes  Ctode,  relating  to  poetage  rates 
within  county  of  publication,  ia  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"1 4388.  Poetage  rates  within  county  of 
publication. 

"•  '(a)  Subject  to  the  minimum  rates  pro- 
Tlded  by  section  4360  of  this  title,  the  rate 
of  postage  on  publications  admitted  as  sec- 
ond-class mall  when  addressed  for  delivery 
within  the  county  In  which  they  are  pub- 
lished and  entered  Is  as  follows — 

"  "(1)  If  mailed  for  delivery  by  letter  car- 
rier at  the  office  of  mailing: 

"  '(A)  publications  Issued  more  frequently 
than  weekly,  1  cent  a  copy; 

"'(B)  publications  Issued  weekly.  1  cent 
a  pound; 

■•'(C)  publications  Issued  less  frequently 
than  weekly — 

" '  ( 1 )  weighing  two  ounces  or  less,  1 
cent  a  copy, 

"'(11)  weighing  more  than  2  ounces,  2 
cents  a  copy. 

"'(2)  If  mailed  for  delivery  at  the  office 
of  mailing  through  post  office  boxes,  general 
delivery,  or  by  rtiral  or  star  route  carrier,  1 
cent  a  pound. 


"'(3)  If  mailed  for  delivery  at  an  office 
other  than  the  office  of  mailing,  1  cent  a 
potind. 

"■(b)  When  copies  of  a  publication  are 
mailed  at  a  post  oflQce  where  It  Is  entered 
for  delivery  by  letter  carrier  at  a  different 
poet  ofBce  within  the  delivery  limits  of  which 
the  headquarters  or  general  business  office  of 
the  publisher  Is  located,  the  rate  of  postage 
is— 

••  (1)  the  rate  that  would  be  applicable  if 
the  copies  were  mailed  at  the  latter  post 
office,  or 

■■■(2)  the  pound  rates  from  the  ofEce  of 
mailing   If   those   rates   are  higher'." 

(b)  The  t,-ible  In  section  4360  Of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  minimum 
postage.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "except 
when  mailed  free  under  section  4358(a)  of 
this  title". 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  rather  simple  amendment.  We 
heard  quite  a  bit  of  talk  today  about 
rates  being  too  high.  By  this  amend- 
ment I  am  endeavoring  to  increase  a  rate 
from  zero  to  1  cert  per  pound,  to  re- 
place the  free-in-county  privilege  of 
newspapers.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  is 
"free  in  county,"  and  I  emphasize  the 
word  "free."  A  great  number  of  our 
newspapers  are  entitled  to  send  all  of 
their  papers  out  on  the  day  of  publica- 
tion free  within  the  county  of  their 
publication. 

I  maintain  that  at  a  time  when  we  are 
in  financial  embarrassment  as  far  as 
our  Government  is  concerned,  it  Is  abso- 
lutely inconceivable  that  we  should  al- 
low any  organization  to  send  a  profit- 
making  paper  free.  I  happen  to  be  a 
newspaper  publisher.  To  me  It  Is  In- 
conceivable that  I  should  be  able  to  send 
60,000  to  70,000  newspapers  a  year  free 
when  I  am  charging  $4.50  per  year  sub- 
scription rate. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  this  Is  less 
than  what  was  in  the  original  bill.  H.R. 
6418.  I  appeared  on  Wednesday,  June 
7,  to  testify  on  a  bill  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Murray], 
which  would  have  charged  1 V2  cents  per 
pound  and  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per 
piece.  This  amendment  seeks  only  1 
cent  a  pound.  We  have  compromised 
quite  a  bit  on  it,  but,  as  I  said,  any  In- 
crease over  zero  Is  substantial.  I  ask 
your  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair 
aimounced  that  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Division,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Division  Is  de- 
manded by  the  gentleman  frwn  Ten- 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  sentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr  GROSS.  Did  not  the  Chair  state 
that  the  amendment  was  agreed  to? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Murray],  was  on 
his  feet  and  demanding  a  division  at 
the  time. 

The  Chair  will  count 
The   question    was   taken;    and   on    a 
division    (demanded    by    Mr     Mirrav. 
there  were — ayes  37,  noes  91 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Marshall! 

Mr.  MARSHALL  Mr  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr  M.*rshali  "f 
Minnesota  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
MuBKAT  of  Tennessee  On  page  3.  line  25. 
Insert  the  words  "or  religious  '  immediately 
before  "pubUcatlons" 

And  on  page  4.  line  10.  Insert  the  word-s 
"or  religious  '  Immediately  following  a  cla«.s- 
room". 

And  on  page  4.  line  14,  Insert  the  words  "or 
religious"  immediately  following  other  than 
clasBroom". 

And  on  page  5,  line  1  Insert  the  word.s  >r 
religious"  immediately  following  a  class- 
room". 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  amendment  I  spoke  of  earlier  in 
the  day.  It  seeks  to  continue  the  pres- 
ent postal  rates  for  religious  publica- 
tions just  exactly  as  thoy  are  now  It 
does  not  make  any  change  The  Murray 
amendment,  unfortunately  place.s  the 
future  of  these  magazines  in  jeopardy 
I  do  not  think  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress intend  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  question  of 
vital  imporUnce.  These  religious  mag- 
azines render  tremendous  service  in  the 
national  interest,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
amendment  ought  to  be  adopted  so  that 
these  magazines  will  not  be  hindered  in 
this  most  important  work.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  Member  of  the  Congre.ss  has  ever 
received  a  letter  from  a  constituent  ob- 
jecting to  the  exemption  we  have  already 
granted  to  religiou.s  pubhcation.s  The.se 
magazines  make  a  real  contribution  far 
exceeding  the  insignificant  revenues  in- 
volved in  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  I  urge  iht-  adoption  of 
my  amendment 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr  Chairmarv  will 
the  gentleman  yield':' 

Mr  MARSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr  COLLIER  I  am  not  opposed  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  but  I  would 
like  to  know  how  you  would  define  a  re- 
ligious magazine?  What  portion  of  the 
matter  contained  in  the  magazine  .should 
be  for  spiritual  guidance  and  what  por- 
tion for  other  matters'' 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  pomt  out  lo  the 
gentleman  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
that  respect  in  the  past. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Loui.siana  i  Mr 
BoGGS ; . 


Mr  BOOGS.  Mr  Chairman,  what 
the  gentleman  seeks  to  do  is  to  change 
the  basic  law  on  the  definition  of  profit 
iind  nonprofit  organization.  As  long  as 
these  magazines  are  classified  as  non- 
profit, they  qualify,  'When  the  gentle- 
man seeks  to  extend  the  definition  of 
religion  to  profit  organizations,  it  is  not 
at  all  inconceivable  that  the  Saturday 
Evening  Po.st  or  any  other  maga/.me 
which  runs  a  religious  article  might  not 
.seek  to  fiualifv  This  would  create  pan- 
dernunu.m  and  I  \\ov>e  the  amendment 
i.s  defeated 

Th'-  CILMHMAN  The  cju'-.stion  is  on 
the  amtndment  otTered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minne.sotrt  Mr  Marshall  1  to 
the  amt  ndment  offered  by  tlie  gentle- 
man fnnn  Tennes.see  I  Mr    MtrrayI 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr 

BfOYHII  L 

Mr  HROYHILL  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  Chairman  Tom  Murray  which  is  in 
the  nat  ire  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill  to 
increa.se  postal  rates  which  was  reported 
by  tlie  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Con  mitlee 

The  'remendous  annual  postal  deficit 
which  has  now  increased  to  $832  million 
annually  i.s  a  condition  which  should  be 
correct«-d  immediately.  Fulluwing  the 
enactment  of  the  postal  rale  bill  in  19.58. 
the  Ei>enhower  administration  recom- 
mended an  increase  in  postal  rales  to 
eliminate  the  postal  deficit  in  1959 
Au'ain  in  1960,  the  Eiseniiower  adminis- 
tration recommended  appropriate  and 
reasonable  increases  in  postal  rates  to 
eliminate  the  ever- increasing  postal 
deficit  Had  this  action  been  taken  by 
the  Congress,  the  enactment  of  this 
postal  rate  bill  would  be  unneces.sary. 
However,  those  of  us  who  believed  in  fis- 
cal intei^rity  in  the  postal  service,  includ- 
ing the  dislmuuished  chairman  of  our 
commr.U'e,  could  not  find  enough  sup- 
port for  our  position  to  have  a  bill  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress. 

Con.ditions  today  are  not  much  differ- 
ent except  that  tlie  postal  deficit  has  m- 
crea.>ed  over  Uie  pa.sl  3  years  to  a 
point  where  further  delay  meaiis  not 
only  further  unbalancing  the  budget  but 
It  means  a  tremendous  increase  in  in- 
terest payments  on  the  national  debt 
which  IS  represented  by  the  annuiii  con- 
tribution to  the  national  debt  of  the 
postal  deficit 

The  weak  and  completely  inadequate 
bill  wi.ich  the  committee  ha.s  reported 
should  be  reiected  and  m  its  place  should 
be  sub'-tituted  the  proposal  of  Chairman 
Mi  RR^Y  The  commilloe  bill  places  the 
burdei  of  increased  postal  rates  almost 
entirely  on  the  first-class  mail  users  and 
onlv  token  increases  were  provided  m 
second-  and  third-chiss  postal  raits 

One  imp«Htant  difference  betwetn 
ChairriKn  Mirray's  pioixjsal  and  tlie 
cumm  ttef  ->  bill  is  that  rate  increases  on 
.>;econ.-rla.ss  mail  — mai^  azmes  and  profit 
public  ition.s— would  be  mcrea.sed  from 
$21  m.llion  annually  to  $53  4  million  an- 
nually by  reason  of  a  per  piece  cliar^ie  of 
one-h  ilf  cent  on  each  periodical,  mat^a- 


zine,  or  publication  effective  July  1,  1962, 
and  an  additional  one-half  cent  increase 
efTective  July  1.  1963. 

The  second  important  change  pro- 
posed by  Chairman  Murray's  amend- 
ment relates  to  third-class  mail — circu- 
lars, advertisements,  and  certain  books 
and  catalogs  The  revenue  from  rate 
increases  on  this  class  of  mail  would  be 
mcreastxl  from  tlie  committee's  proposal 
of  $57  3  million  annually  to  $93  million 
annually  under  Chairman  Murray's  pro- 
posal This  IS  accomplished  in  large 
measure  by  increasing  the  minimum  per 
piiHre  charge  for  this  class  of  mall  from 
2'^  cents  Uj  3  cents. 

Chairman  Murray's  amendment 
makes  no  ciiange  with  respect  to  the 
committee's  recommendation  on  first- 
class  mail  which  provided  an  Increase  to 
5  cents  per  ounce  for  letters  and  8  cents 
per  ounce  for  airmail 

Tlie  other  major  difTerence  in  Chair- 
man Murray's  proposal  is  that  $248  mil- 
lion annually  would  be  allocated  as  the 
amount  which  represents  the  public 
.service  activities  performed  by  the  Post 
OfTlce  Department  for  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Oovernment 
and  for  the  mailing  public  generally. 
Th(>  committee's  proposal,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  established  the  public 
.service  costs  at  $342  million  annually. 
In  my  judgment,  the  proposal  of  Chair- 
man Murray  is  more  realistic  and  more 
accurate  with  respect  to  the  provisions 
relating  to  these  public  service  Items 

In  terms  of  actual  revenue.  Chairman 
Murray  s  propxi.sal  would  Increase  postal 
revenues  by  $622  million  annually  while 
the  committee  bill  would  raise  only  $551 
million  annually.  The  proposal  which  I 
supiwrt  would  provide  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  postal  rate  Increases  for 
second-  and  Unrd-class  mail  as  com- 
pared with  the  rate  increases  In  first- 
class  mail  In  my  Judgment.  It  Is  most 
improper  for  the  Congress  to  ask  the 
average  first-class  mall  user  which  Is  the 
general  public  to  accept  the  overwhelm- 
ing burden  of  the  postal  rate  increase 
and  permit  only  token  Increases  for  sec- 
ond- and  third-class  mailers  who  use 
the  postal  .service  in  their  businesses  and 
whose  mailing  costs  are  deductible  as 
legitimate  items  of  expense  In  connec- 
tion with  determining  the  amount  of 
taxes  they  pay  to  Federal.  State,  and 
Itx-al  governments. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  will  ap- 
prove this  amendment  offered  by  Chair- 
man Tom  Murray  and  that  It  will  reject 
amendments  thereto  which  might  dis- 
tort the  postal  rate  increases  as  was  the 
case  In  the  bill  reported  by  our  com- 
m!tt<»e  As  a  practical  matter.  I  was  in- 
clined to  support  the  original  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  chairman  which  provided 
even  higher  rates  than  those  in  the 
amendment  which  he  now  proposes. 
However,  after  lengthy  hearings  on  this 
matter,  I  am  convinced  that  a  rate  in- 
crease such  as  that  proposed  in  his 
amendment  is  fair  to  all  of  the  users  of 
the  mail  in  view  of  the  generous  and 
htx'ral  public  service  allocation  of  $248 
million  annually  to  postal  operations. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  are  at  laat 
convinced  that  a  poftal  rate  bill  is  nec- 
essary I  am  pleased  that  this  appears 
to  be  the  gen?ral  conclusion  of  my  col- 
lea'Tues,  because  it  would  be  regrettable 
if,  indeed,  in  this  period  of  our  history, 
we  did  not  take  whatever  action  is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  passing  this  tre- 
mendous annual  pos:al  deficit  on  to  fu- 
ture generations. 

rhe  enaclment  ol  this  measure  will 
tU'^rf  ly  say  that  the  people  who  use  the 
postal  service  should  pay  for  that  serv- 
ice If  they  do  not  pay  for  It  under  these 
increased  postal  rates,  all  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation  will  go  on  having 
to  pay  the  bill.  In  other  words,  revenues 
which  arc  raised  by  the  income  tax  and 
other  taxation  will  necessarily  have  to 
pay  for  this  postal  service  and  thus  the 
users  of  the  mail  will  be  the  beneficiaries 
(if  such  a  policy. 

The  American  people  have  the  right 
to  expect  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment should  be  run  on  a  sound  fiscal 
basis.  This  legislation,  particularly  the 
amendment  offered  by  Chairman  Mur- 
ray, is  the  only  way  this  fiscal  responsi- 
bility can  be  restore<l  in  the  operation  of 
the  postal  service.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
urge  favorable  action  on  this  legislation 
and  I  solicit  my  colleagues  to  sufHX)rt  the 
amendment  propo.>ed  by  Chairman 
Murray. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  1  Mr. 
Roberts]. 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Robkbts:  On 
p.-ige  4.  line  1,  after  j)ubllcatlon  Insert  "ex- 
ceeding three  ounces  in  weight  which  are". 

On  page  4.  line  12,  after  rates,  strike  out 
the  period  and  Insert  "applicable  to  pub- 
llciitlons  exceeding  three  ounces  in  weight." 

On  page  4,  line  14.  after  the  word  pub- 
IhMllons  Insert  "exceeding  three  ounces  In 
weight". 

On  page  4.  line  18,  after  the  period  strike 
out  the  quotation  ar.d  inaert  "Publications 
weighing  three  ounci-s  and  less  other  tb&n 
cl.k&sroom  publications  and  other  than  pub- 
licrttl.jna  of  quallflel  nonprofit  organlza- 
tio:\3"  five-eighth  cer.t  effective  on  and  after 
July  1.  1962,  and  before  July  1,  1963;  and 
three-fourths  cent,  'jffectlve  on  and  after 
July  I,  1963  " 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  not  favor  or  discrim- 
inate in  favor  of  lightweight  publica- 
tions but  would  simply  afford  them  the 
same  treatment  as  far  as  rate  increase 
and  getting  a  mail  subsidy  is  concerned 
that  is  now  applied  to  what  we  call  the 
slick  magazines.  They  will  still  take 
almost  the  same  rate,  since  under  my 
amendment  they  will  take  flve-eightha 
of  a  cent  during  the  first  step  and  it  will 
be  pegged  at  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
instead  of  1  cent  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Murray  amendment. 

This  is  designed  primarily  to  protect 
the  small  weekly  and  monthly  papers 
which  are  primarily  concerned  with  lo- 
cal happenings,  and  get  very  httle  in  the 
way  of  paid  advertisement.  I  think  the 
comparison  is  20  percent  for  these  little 


papers  whereas  the  other  magazines  go 
as  high  as  63  percent. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  evidence  my  strong  and  wholehearted 
support  and  advocacy  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
alert  and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  Congressman  Kennfth  Rob- 
erts, respecting  the  treatment  to  be  ac- 
corded our  newspapers  under  this  pro- 
posed postal  rate  increase  progrram. 

To  me.  it  is  a  choice  between  two  evils. 
I  have  no  alternative. 

Representing  as  it  does,  the  overall, 
comprehensive — though  oftentimes  po- 
litically controlled  ^nd  Wanted — infor- 
mation medium,  there  is  some  question 
in  my  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
newspapers  of  our  country  should  bear 
the  burden  of  any  increase  in  postal 
rates.  Certainly,  in  weighing  the  equities 
of  the  problem,  substantial  considera- 
tion must  be  extended  the  great  service 
that  the  press  renders  the  Nation  and 
its  people. 

It  is  my  i>ersonal  feeling — and  a  most 
strong  one  it  is — that  no  one  can  rea- 
sonably deny  the  importance  of  the  role 
of  our  newspapers  in  educating  and  sus- 
taining the  education  of  an  informed, 
alert  and  intelligent  public  which  is  re- 
sponsive to  and  knowledgeable  about  the 
daily  affairs  of  its  Government. 

Certainly,  in  a  democratic  society  such 
as  ours,  this  role  cannot  be  taken  lightly, 
particularly  In  one  which  includes  heavy 
concentrations  of  rural  areas  where  the 
newspaper  oftentimes  represents  the  sole 
medium  of  communication  with  the 
world  about  them.  Only  an  informed 
citizenry  can  undertake  the  resf>onsibil- 
ities  as  well  as  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
representative  democracy.  Given  the 
significance  of  the  press,  it  is  intolerable 
and  unthinkable  to  Impose  upon  it  addi- 
tional financial  burden,  a  burden  which 
could  seriously  affect  its  continued  ex- 
istence in  many  areas  of  our  Nation. 

Financially,  the  old  adage,  "figures 
speak  for  themselves."  is  a  truism. 
Thus,  there  can  be  no  argiunent  against 
the  statement  that  the  recent  past  has 
witnessed  a  heavy  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  newspapers  which  have  been 
forced  to  consolidate  or  discontinue  their 
operations.  Such  action  was  not  because 
of  a  profitable  position,  nor  bad  man- 
agement. It  was  primarily  due  to  in- 
creased costs  of  operations,  materials, 
supplies,  equipment,  et  cetera,  and 
merging  was  the  only  way  out  for  those 
dedicated  publishers  who  desired  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a  party  to  this  service  to 
public  and  Nation.  So.  can  we  here. 
In  the  light  of  the  record  and  these 
facts  participate  in  giving  birth  to  legis- 
lative action  conceived  with  the  idea  of 
perpetuating  this  trend  of  failures  and 
combines,  but  at  a  greatly  accelerated 
pace? 

Though  not  in  accord  with  such 
thinking,  I  would  say  if  postal  opera- 
tions and  a  sense  of  equity  demand  that 
this  class  of  mail  be  included,  then  the 
50 -percent   increase   over   an   extended 


period  of  time  which  the  amendment 
proposed  by  my  friend  from  Alabama 
suggests  is  far  more  practical  than  the 
treatment  accorded  under  HJl.  7027 
as  amended,  and/or  the  Murray  amend- 
ment. Thus,  this  great  media  of  com- 
munication, would  participate  with 
other  "mails"  in  sharing  the  increased 
operating  expenses  of  the  Department. 
Though  representing  little  significance 
in  balancing  the  operating  budget  of 
the  Department,  when  the  services  are 
placed  in  proper  perspective  and  com- 
prehensively evaluated,  I  liave  no  hesi- 
tancy in  saying  that  the  increase  pro- 
posed by  my  colleague.  Congressman 
RoBCRTS.  is  just  and  equitable  and  in 
proper  proportion. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
the^e  profltmaking  magazines? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  My  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  magazines — just 
small  newspapers.  I  cannot  conceive, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  magazine  that 
would  not  weigh  more  than  3  ovmces 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  mean  the  nature  of 
the  magazine;  are  they  profltmaking? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  You  do  not  under- 
stand the  amendment.  The  nonprofits 
are  already  exempt.  We  have  certain 
organizations  that  fall  in  the  twilight 
zone  where  they  have  scHne  paid  person- 
nel and  have  not  been  granted  exemp- 
tions by  attorneys  general  of  the  vari- 
ous States. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Then,  of  course,  they 
are  not  nonprofit. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Not  strictly.  I  can 
name  the  county  weeklies  and  some  with 
statewide  farm  and  rural  subscribers 
and  some  other  groups  that  would  be 
covered  under  this  amendment  They 
are  not  strictly  nonprofit.  Why  do  you 
want  to  impose  the  greater  rate  on  small, 
family-type  papers  than  you  ask  on 
weighty-slick-paper  magazines  which 
enjoy  national  advertising? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlonan 
from  Alabama. 

Tiie  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mathias  to  the 
amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Mttrrat:     On 

pwige  6.  in  the  table  Immediately  following 
line  4.  strike  out: 

"(B)   Other  matter !         16!  Do." 

And  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■  1  n  I  Heeular  puhlieations  which  are 

issued  at  stated  intervals  and 

as   freT'iently   as  26  times  a 

year:  which  are  mailed  for  de- 
livery in  the  first  tone;  which 

are  presorted  and  precanoeled 

and  dehvered  to  the  postoflBoe 

in  bundles  arranged  in  order  of 

di.>!trihution 

"(C)  Other  matter 


16 
18 


Do. 
Do." 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
this  motion  to  amend  the  amendment  of 
the    gentleman   from    Tennessee    [Mr. 
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MuKAAY  1  I  am  offering  the  committee  an 
opportunity  to  vote  tigalnst  a  subsidy 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  over  100 
years.  We  have  talked  a  great  deal 
about  rates  being  too  high.  Here  is  a 
rate  which  is  zero  so  any  amount  it  is 
increased  will  probably  seem  large. 

Newspaper  publishers  have  enjoyed 
what  is  called  a  free-in-county  mailing 
privilege  for  over  100  years.  In  other 
words,  newspapers  published  in  a  county 
may  be  mailed  free  within  that  same 
county — regardless  of  number — to  any 
subscriber  providing  he  does  not  receive 
his  mail  at  a  post  office  which  has  letter 
carrier  service. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced H  R.  7420  which  would  end  this 
free  mailing  privilege.  It  se<>ms  incon- 
sistent that  we  should  allow  a  profit- 
making  business  to  use  the  mails  free  at 
the  same  time  we  are  askin„'  the  flrst- 
class  mail  user  to  pay  for  a  5-cent  stamp 
instead  of  a  4-cent  stamp.  The  provi- 
sions of  my  bill,  H.R.  7420.  are  bfusically 
contained  within  this  amendment  with  a 
few  changes. 

When  I  appeared  before  the  Pn.si  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Commiltee  on 
June  7,  1961.  to  support  my  bill,  there 
was  before  the  committee  at  that  time 
H.R.  6418,  introduced  by  the  chairman. 
Mr.  MvRR.w.  of  Tennessee,  which  would 
have  abolished  in  free-in-county  privi- 
lege and  m.stituted  rates  ol  l^ z  cents  per 
pound  and  one -fourth  cent  per  piece  on 
these  newspapers.  My  amendment 
would  institute  only  a  one-cent-per- 
pound  charge.  For  some  reason  the  new 
Murray  amendment  leaves  this  provi-sion 
of  the  old  H.R.  6418  completely  out  and 
continues  this  unexcusable  subsidy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  we  ad- 
mittedly have  a  financial  crisis,  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  we  should  have  free 
mailing  privileges  to  newspapers.  The 
subsidy,  like  .so  many,  was  a  good  one 
when  It  was  enacted  in  tlie  mid- 19th 
century  to  encourage  the  dissemination 
of  news  and  Information  to  a  frontier 
people  I  would  suggest  that  there  is  no 
basis  for  it  now.  It  is  an  indication  of 
what  happens  to  most  subsidies.  They 
perform  their  intended  use  and  then  are 
continued. 

The  oilier  area  we  should  attack  is 
the  junk-mail  privileges  uf  Mrmbers  of 
Congre.ss.  A  Congre.ss  which  votf-d  it- 
self a  big  Increase  in  this  unnecessary 
privilege  in  the  final  day  of  the  last  ses- 
sion would  hardly  take  it  away  now  .so 
I  see  no  need  of  introducing  an  amrnd- 
ment  on  that  point  but  I  would  ur;-e  all 
of  the  Members  to  support  this  amend- 
me-nt  which  is  fair  and  equitable. 

Mr  JENSEN.  Mr  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It 

Mr.  JENSEN.  How  much  time  will  be 
allowed  m  support  of  this  amendment' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  has  been 
allocated  under  the  motion  to  limit 
debate 

Mr  JENSEN.  Will  I  have  any  time 
in  support  of  the  amendment ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Not  unle.ss  the 
gentleman's  name  is  on  the  list. 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  inas- 
much as  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  has  already  been  exhausted, 
may  I  yield  my  minute  and  a  half  to 
him? 

The  CH.\IRMAN  If  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  tlic 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  amt'iulment 
may  be  reiead  by  the  Clerk. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  this  coming  out 
of  the  Kentleman's  time  .' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  coming  out  of 
the  time  allotted  for  general  debate 
which  closes  at  5:30.  There  will  be  a 
loss  of  time  to  succeeding  Members. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  reque:>t  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  ^ 

Mr  GROSS.     Yes;  I  object. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Marvland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  tiie 
purpose  of  tills  amendment  is  to  define 
a  category  of  third-cla.ss  mail  to  which 
will  be  admitted  community  and  shop- 
ping newspapers  which  cannot  qualify 
for  second-class  privileges  because  they 
are  distributed  free  or  contain  le.ss  than 
the  required  percentage  of  editorial 
malti-r. 

Undt-r  my  aniendmcnt  the  rate  for 
this  tvpe  of  bulk  tlurd-cla-ss  mailing 
would  continue  to  be  16  cents  per  pound 
with  a  minimum  rate  of  2'j  ct-nts  per 
piece  Tills  is  the  present  rat^-  charged 
these  publications  and  therefore  is  not  a 
reduction  in  rates. 

This  type  of  newspaper  originated 
many  years  ago  to  fill  a  need  of  the 
neighborhood  merchant  for  an  adver- 
tising medium  to  carry  his  sales  mt  ssage 
into  every  home  in  his  trading  area. 
As  a  specialized  form  of  publication. 
thty  were  too  few  in  number  to  require 
special  consideration  by  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Since  World  War  II.  how- 
ever, their  growth  has  been  rapid,  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  population  explosion, 
the  growth  of  suburban  areas,  and  shop- 
ping centers  to  serve  tliese  areas. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now 
appro.ximately  1.000  of  the.sr  publications 
and  It  is  felt  tliat  a  separate  mail  cate- 
gory IS  now  warranted. 

All  of  thev-  publicatiuns  are  strictly 
local  m  character  and  coverage.  They 
cari-y  community  news,  local  pictures 
and  st-rvire  features.  In  many  localities 
such  publications  are  one  of  the  limited 
media  available  to  tlie  .small  merchant 
to  servict-  his  trading  area  with  his  ad- 
vertisments  at  a  cost  he  can  afford.  The 
fact  that  the  .same  merchants  u.se  them 
week  after  Aeek  is  evidence  of  their  pro- 
ductivity and  value  to  the  economic  life 
of  the  communities  tliey  .serve. 

I  have  been  advi.sed  that  postal  offi- 
cials and  exix  rts  in  the  handling  of  mail 
concedi'  ti.at  thrse  publication.^  pay  the 
full  cast  of  handling  their  mailm  ;s  un- 
der the  present  rate  of  16  cents  per 
pound.  2 '2  cenus  mimmum  per  piece 
As  a  matur  of  fact,  many  frel  th.it  the 
IKD-si  offltr  actually  realizes  a  small  profit 


at  the  present  rates  because  of  the  lim- 
ited service  these  publications  requiie. 

They  are  mailed  on  predetermined 
days  so  the  post  office  Is  geared  In  ad- 
vance to  handle  them.  They  deliver 
their  papers  to  the  post  office  in  the  most 
convenient  forni  for  distribution,  pre- 
sorted and  precanccled  and  In  bundles 
by  routes  arranged  in  order  of  distribu- 
tion on  each  route.  The  carrier  merely 
choosi  s  the  correct  bundle  and  distrib- 
utes from  tlie  top  down.  The  cost  m 
lime  and  money  of  sorting  and  racking. 
\^hich  IS  required  by  other  third-class 
mail,  IS  complet-ely  eliminated.  This  m 
itself  is  an  important  saving  to  the  post 
office. 

Under  present  postal  regulations. 
the.se  publications  are  handled  as  regu- 
lar Ihnd-cla.'is  mail,  although  they  bear 
no  resemblance  whatsoever  to  other 
matter  Included  in  this  category  of  mail 
The.so  publications  are  mailed  for  de- 
livery in  the  first  or  local  zone  only 
Yet  their  cost  of  handling  is  figured  as 
part  of  other  Uiird -class  matter,  which 
is  mailed  for  delivery  throughout  the 
Uniud  States 

It  is  obvious  that  it  costs  the  post 
office  more  to  deliver  a  piece  of  mail  to 
an  address  so  far  distant  that  the  proc- 
ess of  delivery  requires  the  piece  to  be 
canceled  and  sorted  at  point  of  entry, 
.sorted  again  and  rerouted  on  the  train 
opened  and  sorted  again  at  point  of 
decimation  and  then  sorted  and  routed 
by  the  local  earner,  than  It  does  to  de- 
liver a  piece  locally  with  a  minimum  of 
handling 

The  public  has  a  riuht  to  know  of  the 
products  and  .«;ervices  available  to  It.  In 
this  day  of  new  and  improved  products 
and  .services,  who.se  production  and  sale 
promote  employment,  greater  prosperity 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living,  advertis- 
ing is  news,  very  important  news,  the 
widespread  dissemination  of  which 
should  be  encouraged. 

I  am  informed  that  "shoppers"  can- 
not ab.sorb  an  increase  in  the  pre«Mit 
rate  Should  they  be  driven  out  of  busl- 
nes.s  by  failure  of  Congress  to  recognize 
their  value  to  our  economy,  small  busl- 
ne.s-scs  will  be  prejudiced,  and  thousand.s 
of  citizens  employed  by  these  publica- 
tions and  allied  businesses.  In  addition. 
the  Post  Office  would  lose  one  of  the  few 
cu.stomi-rs  which  pays  its  full  cost. 

Under  present  regulations  these  pub- 
lications are  charged  Tor  dellver>'  of 
Uieir  mail  to  local  addresses  on  the  same 
basis  as  tliird-class  matter,  which  must 
be  carried  across  the  continent  and 
handled  many  times  before  delivery  to 
addressee  These  publications  want  no 
subsidy.  They  want  to  pay  100  percent 
of  the  costs  of  handling  Uieir  mail,  but 
not  costs  for  services  which  they  do  not 
receive 

Mr  JENSEN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th«- 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  JENSEN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
I  wi.uld  like  to  read  a  telegram  which  I 
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received    from    a   .shopper's   guide   pub- 
Usher,  as  follows: 

Additional  raise  In  thlrd-claM  bulk  mail 
mailmum  change  as  iiropoeed  In  Murray  bill 
ruinot  be  Justified.  I  mall  about  4,000  pa- 
pers each  mall.  All  delivered  within  25 
miles,  and  pay  a'/j  centa  per  copy.  Thla  same 
p:il>er  could  be  printed  In  Boeton  and  all  4.000 
copies  mailed  to  San  EMego,  Calif.,  at  the  same 
rule  per  copy.  This  iB  Unfair  and  demands 
correction. 

p,«t  Office  Department  already  makes  a 
pnfli  on  my  paper  and  should  not  raise  my 
r.iie  further.  This  applies  to  all  shopping 
guides  and  free  new8])aperB  because  all  such 
publications  are  delivered  a  few  miles  from 
the  poet  ofBce  where  they  are  mailed.  I  re- 
j)eut.  Post  Office  Depirtment  already  makes 
.1  profit  on  this  mall. 

The  Audubon  Poet  Office  In  1961  did  total 
volume  of  •55.000,  and  10  percent  of  this  was 
p  lid  by  the  Audubon  County  Shopping  Guide 
which  I  publish.  Is  It  reasonable  to  assume 
tluit  10  percent  of  the  time  and  effort  of  all 
d  >7eiii  or  so  postal  employees  here  are  devoted 
p.it  h  week  to  handling  my  4.000  papers?  No 
re;usonable  person  would  think  so. 

Some  special  consideration  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department — repeat,  must — be  given  to 
the  rate  charged  local  shopping  gtUde  cw 
m.uiy  of  us  will  be  forced  out  of  business. 
There  are  about  1.000  shopping  guides  In 
America  today  This  Is  an  urgent  problem 
for  all  of  us 

JuE  Sklxnak. 
Publisher,    Audubon    County    Shop- 
ping Guide.  Audubon,  Iowa. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Mathias]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Vanik  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr  Mukkay  .  On  page 
9  Immediately  preceding  the  effective  date 
.section.  Insert  a  new  section  12: 

"SCTT'SAL  or  THISD-CLASS   MAIL 

Section  leHl).  chapter  53  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code.  Is  hereby  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section 

"'4061      RCrx'bAL     OF    THIRD-CLASS     MAIL 

The  Postmaster  General  shaU  issue  such 
n  i.'u:ailons  as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  a 
I> 'Still  patron  to  refuse  all  third-class  mall 
flestiiied  for   Ills  address 

"  The  Postmaster  General  may  return  such 
refused  third-class  mall  to  the  sender  under 
such  conditions,  and  upon  the  payment  of 
"tich  charges,  as  he  may  prescribe,  except  that 
the  charge.s  shall  not  be  less  than  an  amount 
which  will  reimburse  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for  the  approximate  costs  incurred  by 
Mie  Department  for  such  special  service'" 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  very  simple. 
It  would  reach  most  of  the  criticisms  we 
f^nd  with  respect  to  third-class  mail. 
The  recipients  of  unwanted  third-class 
mail  today  have  two  alternatives:  They 
must  sort  the  mail  and  discard  it,  or 
they  may  mark  it  "Refused."  It  fre- 
qiently  happens  that  he  discards  impKir- 
lani  mail  while  sorting  through  the 
unwanted  third-class  mail.  This  amend- 
ment simply  makes  it  possible  for  the 
p  Iron  to  refuse  his  third-class  mall  at 
the  post  office  before  it  is  delivered  to 
!.is  home.  The  postal  patrons  burdened 
v^iih  unwanted  mail  would  be  relieved 
of  this  burden.    The  advertisers  would  In 


this  process  revise  their  mailing  lists. 
This  amendment  will  not  increase  the 
cost  either  to  the  Government  or  to  the 
advertisers,  but  It  will  provide  relief  for 
those  who  seek  it,  and  it  may,  in  the 
long  run,  preserve  the  status  of  third- 
class  mail. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gag 
rule  applied  to  this  bill  is  In  keeping 
with  the  entire  history  of  it.  Here  is  a 
bill  that  will  impose  what  amoimts  to  a 
tax  of  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars 
upon  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country  with  more  than  $400  million  of 
this  amount  coming  from  first-class,  air- 
mail, and  postal  cards.  Yet  we  are  called 
upon  to  disix)se  of  this  bill  in  about 
4  hours.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  ma- 
jority leaders  have  any  business  for  to- 
morrow or  the  next  day  or  the  day  after 
that.  If  so  it  has  not  been  announced, 
and  if  they  have,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  it  is.  Why  is  this  gag  rule  imposed 
upon  the  Members  of  the  House,  limiting 
the  time  for  explanation  of  amendments 
to  a  minute  and  a  half,  with  almost  no 
opportunity  for  others  to  support  or  op- 
pose amendments?  Why  do  the  Demo- 
crat leaders  want  to  ram  this  down  the 
throats  of  Members  of  the  House  today 
when  there  is  no  business  scheduled  for 
the  rest  of  this  week?  I  promise  Mem- 
l)ers  of  the  House  here  and  now  that  if 
I  can  prevail  you  are  going  to  be  in  ses- 
sion each  day  from  now  through  next 
Friday. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  SantangeloI. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Saktanoklo: 
On  page  3,  line  5.  after  "respectively",  strike 
out  the  period  and  add  the  following 
language : 

"Except  that  letters  mailed  for  nonbusi- 
ness or  noncommercial  purposes  shall  be  4 
cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof." 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  designed  to  bring 
equality  of  treatment  to  the  users  of 
first-class  mail.  We  know  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  users  of  first-class  mail  are 
business  concerns  or  commercial  enter- 
prises and  that  20  percent  of  the  usei^ 
are  private  people  who  use  first-class 
mail  for  private  purposes  such  as  send- 
ing letters  to  members  of  their  families 
across  the  country  as  well  as  in  some 
instances  paying  their  personal  bills. 
But,  we  also  know  that  the  amount  of 
money  spent  by  business  enterprises  or 
commercial  groups  is  a  deductible  item 
from  income  and  comes  off  the  top,  and 
the  Government  stands  20  percent  of 
the  expense.  This  is  not  so  with  respect 
to  the  user  who  sends  a  private  letter 
or  a  person  who  sends  a  letter  to  a 
friend.    He  absorbs  the  entire  expense. 

Now,  this  same  issue  arose  in  1957 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 


on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  in 
asking  the  question  of  Mr.  Stans,  who 
was  the  aid  to  Postmaster  General 
Summerfield,  he  said  that  a  different 
rate  between  the  two  groups  wsis  admin- 
istratively feasible,  although  somewhat 
inconvenient.  We  find  that  condition 
obtains  with  newspaper  rates.  There  is 
a  different  rate  for  different  categories 
of  newspapers.  The  postal  service  can 
determine  between  a  letter  for  private 
purposes  or  business  purposes  by  seeing 
whether  the  address  is  written  in  long- 
hand or  whether  the  return  address  is 
in  longhand,  or  whether  the  names  are 
printed,  stamped  or  typewritten.  This 
amendment  brings  equality  of  treatment 
to  users  of  first-class  mail.  Why  should 
180  million  people  pay  the  increase  when 
they  cannot  deduct  it  if  they  are  not  in 
business  and  those  in  business  can  de- 
duct it?  We  should  encourage  commu- 
nication by  our  citizens,  not  discourage. 
Remember  that  first-class  mail  returns 
a  substantial  profit  and  makes  up  the 
loss  on  other  classes  of  mail.  I  trust 
that  this  amendment  will  pass. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  voted  down.  I  cannot  see  the 
need  for  it.  It  is  discriminatory,  as  I 
see  it.  I  therefore  appeal  to  the  mem- 
bership of  this  body  to  vote  it  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Santangelo]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Johansen]. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  merely  to  make  it  very 
clear  in  the  Record  that  I  voted  against 
the  motion  to  limit  debate.  I  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  Murray  amendment,  in  spite 
of  the  exceedingly,  in  my  judgment,  un- 
fortunate amendment  that  was  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  third-class  mail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
the  Murray  amendment.  I  think  the 
realities  of  the  matter  are  that  this  bill 
in  the  final  analysis  is  going  to  be  writ- 
ten in  conference.  I  do  want  the  record 
very  clear,  however,  that  I  opposed  the 
limitation  of  time  on  the  debate.  I  think 
it  represented  a  most  serious  depriva- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Olsen.] 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offered   by  Mr.  Olskn   to   an 

amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mukray:  On  page 
3  delete  everything  on  line  18  through  line 
25  and  on  page  4  delete  everything  on  line 
1  through  line  5  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  5.  Section  4359  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
of  section  (b).  Including  the  table  therein, 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(b)(1)  Subject  to  the  minimum  rate 
provided  for  publications  of  qualified  non- 
profit organizations  and  classroom  publica- 
tions by  section  4360  of  this  title,  the  rate  of 
postage  on  publications  mailed  In  accordance 
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with  BUlMecUon  (a)  oX  Uii«  tectlon  axe  fixed 
botii  by  thM  piece  m  provided  In  paragraph 


(3)    of  UilA  •ubcecUon  aj[id  by  the  pound 
provided  In  the  tollowlng  table; 
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and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)    a  new  paragraph   (3)    a«  follows: 

"(3)  The  piece  rate*  of  oostage  are 
charged  on  each  individually  addreeeed  copy 
of  a  publication  (except  a  publication  of  a 
qualified  nonprofit  organization  and  a  class- 
room publication)  mailed  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  addi- 
tion to  the  pound  rates.  The  piece  rates 
are  as  follows : 

"  'Publlcatlona  other  tham  claasroom  publl- 
cattona  and  other  than  publications  of 
qualitled  nonprofit  organizations — one- 
fourth  of  1  cent,  effective  on  and  after  July 
1,  19«2,  and  before  July  1.  1963;  and  one-half 
of  1  cent  effective,  on  and  after  Ju!y  1. 
1»63   " 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  sup- 
port of  my  motion  I  wish,  first,  to  cito 
the  fact  that  our  committee  after  7 
months  of  hearing  on  the  committee  bill 
did  conclude  by  vote  in  committee  al- 
most unanimously — I  think  with  two  di.s- 
sents — that  the  determination  of  public 
service  of  the  Post  OfTlce  Department 
should  be  7  5  percent  of  the  Depart- 
ment's budget  and  that  that  figure  wa^ 
$342  million  for  public  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  we  are  consider- 
ing a  bill  which  provides  for  only  $250 
million  in  public  service.  I  cite  that 
figure — and  I  will  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record  on  that  subject  .^o  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  may  examine  It 
in  detail. 

Mr  Speaker,  when  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  enact-ed  the  Postal 
Policy  Act  of  1958,  we  thought  at  long 
last  we  had  resolved  the  principle  of  an 
adequate  pricing  for  elements  of  public 
services  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
that  should  not  be  charged  to  the  mail 
users. 

I  recall  that  as  early  as  1954  a  Sen- 
ate committee  found  tJiat  public  serv- 
ices amounted  to  approximately  12  per- 
cent of  total  costs;  that  m  1957  the 
same  Senate  committee  made  a  deter- 
mination that  these  costs  might  run  ar. 
high  as  14  percent.  Since  1954.  of 
course,  air  mail  subsidies,  and  penalty 
and  franked  mail  have  been  taken  out 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  cost- 
ing purposes  and  charged  to  the  vari- 
ous Crovernment  agencies. 

I  t>elteve  the  7'2-percent  determina- 
tion of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Ci\il 
Service  Committee,  amounting  to  S342 
million,  Is  a  good  determination.  This 
provision  was  sponsored  by  my  coUfague, 
Congrt's.sman  George  M.  \V\llhaiser. 
and  received  strong  support  on  the  part 


of  the  committee.  Despite  the  amend- 
ment which  has  t>een  offered  here  by  our 
distinguished  chairman,  curtailing  pub- 
lic services  by  approximately  $94  million, 
I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  our  great 
Postmaster  General  recognizes  the  im- 
pact of  public  services  and  the  neces- 
sity for  pricmg  them  out  on  a  'total  loss  " 
basis,  as  required  by  law. 

In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to 
call  the  committees  attention  to  a 
speech  made  by  the  Postmaster  General 
in  Houston.  Tex.,  on  December  6,  1961 
Because  of  its  recognition  of  the  many 
public  services  provided  by  our  great 
Post  Office  Department,  including  .small 
post  offices  and  rural  route.-*.  I  ask  per- 
mission to  have  this  statt-mt-nt  included 
with  my  remark.s  in  the  Concresskjnal 
Rkcord  at  this  point : 
Adpress    rir   PosTM\.srFTi   C'trNEKAi    J    Enw\RD 

Day   BETORr  the  NIM-S   A!)Vi.Hf>RT  Co-  ni  il 

Hmvst    n     It.x  .  I;e  i.Mf,.«.i  6.  l:)''il 

Mr  Chalrm.in.  dls'iiiRulshed  Kue.s".-;  '.lulu-s 
and  pentlemen.  Hi  u-ston  is  to  the  U  -S.  Poet 
Office  D»  {  .  r':i  cnt  what  the  OUcrs  ore  to  the 
Anxerlcau  Fjotb;UI  League — well,  almofct. 
anywiy 

Whiie  H. .ust.iti  Is  not  the  larRP.'it  '<i  our 
IK;>st  rifflces,  It  Is  cert.ilnly  one  of  the  best. 
and  It  ranks  among  the  20  blugest  poe'al 
Installations  in  the  country.  whl>  h  make  up 
ab<-)ut  one-third  of  the  national  poet  office 
b'l.sl.'.p.-^.s. 

As  of  the  begmn'.r^.n  of  this  fiscal  ye.ir, 
Houston  rep«jrted  uross  annual  p>>«tttl  re- 
ceipts amounting  to  abt'Ut  $31  million  and 
an  annual  mall  volume  of  U78  mUllon 
pieces-  Including  303  million  pieces  of  first 
cl.is*  "rlilnatlng  m.-^ll 

The  p.iyroU  for  the  Houston  fxjst  office 
covers  Some  3,368  persons  more.  Inci- 
dentally, thiin  iu-p  employed  m  se.i-ril  en- 
tire States. 

ITius,  Hou.stun  ranks  f  ivorably  In  a  na- 
tional establishment  which  employs  some 
580,000  men  and  women,  and  unnuaUy 
handles  more  than  65  bill!  m  pieces  of  mall 
a  year— enough  to  fill  a  train  of  railroad 
cars  tTetched  from  Boston  to  San  Frmclsco 

Tt\\A  represents  two-t lUrds  of  .ill  the  mall 
handled  in  the  worUl  In  other  wcjrd.-i.  we 
handle  twice  a.s  much  m.ul  as  all  the  other 
poet  office  (lepa.-^tii.ei;ts  In  tlic  world  put 
together 

Becaudo  of  lie  size,  the  U  -S  Post  OtRce  De- 
partiiient  Ls  v  fteii  referred  l-.'  as  the  biggest 
business  In  the  world 

At  a  matter  of  fact,  we  tire  the  largest 
civilian  organization  In  the  world  lixn  we 
are  not  a  business  Mnny  i^f  ovir  operations 
and  [lolliles  catinot  be  e(iuat*d  with  prtv.ite 
enterprise  They  are.  and  should  be.  dlffer- 
p;.t  It  Is  certainly  not  unusual  for  a  p-ist.il 
operation  to  be  compared  to  a  private  busl- 


ne«s.     In  %t.m\t  countries,   indeed,   the  sinii- 
hirlty  Is  very  close 

For  example.  In  England,  the  post  office 
not  only  sets  Ita  own  poatal  rates  and  op- 
erates at  a  profit,  but  It  pays  income  taxes  on 
Ita  profits  and  real  estate  taxes  on  the  b\iild- 
In^s  It  owns.  Just  as  a  private  bualneae  would 
There  are  some  Imjxjrtant  parallels  between 
the  Poet  Office  Department  and  a  private 
corporation  But  there  are  equally  Important 
differences  The  Department's  operations 
anil  n;i.>..s;.in  ;ire  quite  different  from  those 
of  a  private  business  and  that  Is  as  It  shouUl 
be.  But  we  seek  to  use  the  best  techniques 
and  ideas  of  private  firms  In  the  operation 
of  the  public  8  huslneas. 

First,  let  me  cite  one  good  example  of  the 
difTerence  between  the  Poet  OfBce  Depart- 
ment's public  ojjeratlon  and  the  operation 
c  if  a  private  enterprise. 

Sixty  years  ago.  we  had  OTer  70.000  post 
offices,  most  of  them  to  serve  rural  America 
aince  that  time  about  half  of  that  total  have 
been  closed  up  These  were  naalnly  post 
offices  serving  very  small  communities,  which 
shrank  further  In  size  or  dUappeared  alto- 
get  iier 

But  ft  great  many  of  our  post  offices  are 
still  In  small  villages  and  many  of  our  30,0o0 
rural  delivery  routes  are  In  sparsely  popu- 
lated areiis  where  there  may  be  as  few  as 
two  house  to  tlie  mile 

Now  were  we  a  distribution  and  communi- 
cations system  operated  purely  for  profit,  we 
w  )uM  ha\e  to  discontinue  a  great  many  of 
these  small  post  offices  and  rural  routes 
From  a  strictly  dullars-and-cents  point  ol 
view  many  of  ihetn  do  pay  their  own  way 
But  in  fulfilling  our  obligation  to  provide 
service  to  all  the  people  in  all  the  60  States, 
we  In  the  P'*t  Office  Department  quite  prop- 
erly keep  them  going. 

Were  we  a  private  company  engaged  In 
InU-rcity  traHajxrVation  and  delivery  of 
pack.i^e.s.  we  pr  -b.ib'.y  would  not  attempt  to 
provide  a  regular  service  to  small  towns  or 
rural  areas  Such  companies  often  skim  off 
the  cream  of  the  parcel  business  by  serving 
hx-ations  of  big  volume  and  concentrated 
population  and  leave  the  uneconomical 
routes  exclusively  to  the  Post  Office. 

The  Post  Office  Department  performs  many 
functiorts  which  are  in  every  sense — includ- 
ing a  legal  sense  of  a  public  service  nature 
We  carry  much  mall  at  sharply  reduced  rates 
at  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  c<J6t.  for 
religious,  charii.ihi?.  educational  and  other 
I.  .t-for-protU  corporations.  Special  types  of 
mall  i'or  the  blind  are  carried  free  Small- 
town newspapers  are  ustially  carried  free  or 
for   an   Inslgnltliant   rate. 

The.-e  are  public  services  which  are  not 
parallel  to  an  operation  for  profit  We  per- 
form many  nonpostal  services,  such  as 
handling  the  registration  of  3  million  aliens 
a  ye.LT.  selling  mUruUjry  bird  stamps  to  hunt- 
ers, and  distributing  forms  for  the  Ceusiif 
Bureau  and  Uie  Peace  Corps. 

The  count  of  ►;.imc  birds  Is  even  conducted 
by  our  rural  carriers  for  the  FUh  and  Wild- 
life S«-rvire  and  »e  even  make  a  ll\e6ti>'.k 
census  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
We  are  reimbursed  for  some  of  the  nonpostal 
services,  but  n'jt  for  others. 

Unlike  private  business,  we  are  unable  to 
control  our  own  price  structure.  We  are 
currently  operating  at  a  gross  deficit  uf  some 
fflfSO  mllil-  n  But  »e  have  not  yet  been  nhl.' 
to  get  congres.<;lonfll  approval  for  a  rate 
Increase,  even  thouirh  our  4-c*nt  flri-t-clas.'^ 
rate  hi\s  gotten  as  out  of  date  as  a  nickel 
phone  call 

We  are  In  high  liopes  of  obtaining  con- 
gre.sslon.il  action  when  Congress  returns  next 
January  on  this  question  uf  rate  increase.'; 
which  we  regard  aa  vitally  Important. 

The  P.rst-cl.^ss  rat<^  has  gone  up  only  3.1 
percent  since  1932  During  that  time  the 
cost  of  living  has  Increased  118  percent  The 
1-cent  Increase  In  the  first -class  rate  would 
cot,'  the  average  houseliold  less  than  one-half 
cent  per  day. 
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Time    and    again    President   Kennedy   has 

ur^'cd  enactment  of  a  new.  more  equitable 
postage  rate,  but  Congreta.  nevertheless,  did 
not  ece  fit  to  grant  such  an  Increase  during 
Its  recent  se«flon. 

We  cannot  Increase  ovir  own  rates  for  first-, 
second-,  and  third-class  mall.  But  we  can 
mid  do  Improve  efficiency  and  effect 
ecoaomiea. 

As  Kng  fvgo  as  1890  our  Department  had 
10<:>  000  cn;p'.oyees.  Today  we  handle  13  times 
as  much  m.dl  as  we  did  then,  but  have  less 
th-n  6  times  a."»  m.^ny  employees. 

Th\:s.  over  the  year«,  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable lncren.««  In  productivity. 

.^ince  1940  tlie  number  of  pieces  of  mall 
h.iMdled  by  the  Department  has  Increased 
li8  percent,  but  the  number  of  employees 
h..A  incrci.scd  only  69  percent. 

In  New  York  Cl^y  alone  we  handle  more 
mail  erich  day  thp.n  dtx-B  the  entire  Brltl-'^h 
postal  py<'em.  which  s<^rves  80  mininn  peciple. 
Our  \olume  goes  up  3  to  4  percent  each 
year,    not    only    becau.se    of    population    but 
because  of  more  pieces  of  mall  per  year  per 
person.     In   iy40   we   handled   210   pieces  of 
mall  per  year  per  person. 
Txlav,  the  figure   Is  365. 
By  laTO  it  win  be  420. 

V,'e  h.-we  580,000  employees.  We  operate 
3.S  ooo  full-fledged  post  office*  and  over  9,000 
stations  and  branches.  We  have  over  30,000 
rural  routes,  covering  a  total  of  1'4  million 
miles.  We  operate  a  fteet  of  45,000  Oovern- 
;..':,t-owned    vehicles. 

The  productivity  Improvement  of  the 
.\mcric.ui  postal  sNstem  Is  even  more  marked 
••vhon  ore  realizes  that  150,000  of  our  em- 
ployee* are  city  letter  carriers  and  despite 
inrrea.Hed  u.";e  of  mallslers  and  other  vehicles, 
where  they  Ciin  Improve  service  and  effi- 
ciency, the  number  of  city  carriers  must  con- 
stantly grow  to  serve  an  expanding 
population. 

Another  p'.acc  uhcre  we  differ  fr^m,  say. 
a  manufacturing  ccrpor.it'.on  is  In  cur  use 
of  me<-l:,inl;-,atlon. 

.Mthorgh  the  Department  has  been  ex- 
F^rrlmentlng  since  1922  with  mechanical 
mall-handling  equipment,  mechanization 
hivs  not  yet  accounted  for  any  significant 
p;irt   of   our   productivity   Improvement. 

We  are  n>oviii^  ahead  with  our  mechuulza- 
tl-n  efforts.  A  large  CiiJlfomla  firm,  rood 
Machinery  &  Chemical  C'^rp  .  of  San  Jose,  la 
d'velopli;g  for  u.":  greatly  improved  equip- 
ment f(T  mechanical  mall  sorting. 

But  there  are  several  very  Important  dlf- 
ftrences  between  use  of  mechanization  for 
a  manufacturing  operation  and  for  mall 
handling.  If  a  firm  Is  using  automated 
equipment  for  maklr.g  cigarettes  or  ballpoint 
pens  there  can  quite  properly  be  n  tolerance 
for  some  damage  or  destruction  If  the 
machinery  Is  not   wrrkir.g  properly. 

But  In  handling  mall,  we  must  assume 
that  e\ery  piece  is  Important  and  that  It 
must  get  through  with  certainty  and  with- 
out being  cut  or  torn.  We  cannot  allow  a 
martrln  for  error  to  fircommodate  defects  or 
t-f r.'.porary  failures  of  the  equipment. 

Farly  la  our  administration,  we  Issued  an 
ln\itatlon  to  tlie  Nation's  Industrial  cngl- 
r.eerlnfT  .ind  rer^earch  talent  to  join  with  the 
Government  in  tackling  the  fantastic  me- 
chanical problems  Invcjved  In  moving  and 
di^Uverlug  the  mail. 

Today's  volume  of  G5  billion  pieces  of  mall 
Is  expected  to  double  in  the  next  half  cen- 
tury. Tills  monumental  task — the  task  of 
moving  this  movuitain  of  mall — demands 
more  attention  than  can  be  given  it  by  one 
nrE-riniratlon.  private  or  public. 

We  have  asked  private  Industry  to  send 
their  research  men  to  us,  to  find  out  our  re- 
qtiirements — and  to  come  back  to  us  with 
prototypes  of  freeh.  new  mechanized  an- 
s'*ers  to  our  problems — answers  promising 
enough  to  Justify  the  investment  of  public 
m^ney  in  further  development. 

P^r  example,  we  need,  and  we  believe  pri- 
vate Industry  could  develop,  a  simple,  dur- 


able machine  to  read,  face  and  sort  mall  by 
chemical  or  electronic  operation — flaxlble, 
reliable  and  variable  stamp  dlspenalng 
equipment — a  basic  sorting  machine  to  sort 
mall  by  States — mailboxes  which  will  stack 
letters  as  they  are  dropped  In — equipment 
to  sort  packages  without  Rube  Goldberg  in- 
stallations and  squads  of  hovering  me- 
chanics. 

We  have  no  Interest  in  gimmicks  or 
gadget*.  We  have  no  interest  in  pie-ln-tlie- 
sky  projects  full  of  ifs  for  the  millennium 
of  .another  centtjry.  We  do  have  millions  of 
pieces  of  mall  to  move  every  day  and  we 
need  help  to  do  It  better  tod;  y. 

Should  Industry  accept  our  challenge,  we 
believe  these  concepts  would  find  a  broad 
market  among  the  large  mailers  of  tiie  coun- 
try. They  would  have  application  not  only 
In  thousands  of  post  offices,  but  In  other 
thousands  of  offices  where  close  cooperation 
with  the  post  office  In  prepRrat.on  of  mall 
In  bulk  has  been  recognized  by  mviltimilUon 
mailers  as  the  first  step  toward  better  postal 
service.  This.  I  am  convinced,  can  t)e  a 
demonstration  of  free  enterprise  at  Its  best. 
No  subsidies,  no  confusion  uf  function,  no 
intrusion  of  Federal  Influence,  no  bureau- 
cratic ccmplexltles,  but  as  challenging  an 
opportunity  for  Government-industry  coop- 
eration and  the  creation  of  new  markets  as 
exists  In  the  Nation  today. 

One  of  our  major  problems  in  the  poet 
office  la  that  we  do  not  have  a  steady  flow 
of  work  which  would  n^ake  It  possible  to 
make  use  of  expencive  machinery  during  the 
full  day.  In  many  of  our  post  offices,  80 
percent  of  the  mall  comes  to  us  between 
5  pm.  and  9  p  m.  All  the  first-class  mall 
must  be  worked  as  soon  as  we  receive  It. 
Because  of  Its  priority  status.  It  cannot  be 
backlogged  or  held  back  until  the  next 
morning. 

If  we  put  In  enough  mechanical  equip- 
ment to  handle  this  huge  peak  load  on  a 
ctirrent  ba.«:ls.  much  of  the  machinery  would 
be  Idle  the  other  18  to  20  hours  of  the  day. 
To  meet  this  problem,  as  you  know,  we 
have  launched  a  high  priority  program  to 
get  major  users  of  first-class  mall  to  space 
their  mailings  so  we  can  process  their  non- 
prlorlty  Items  outside  of  the  peak  load 
hours. 

A  test  in  the  Wall  Street  district  of  New 
York  City  showed  trucks  sent  tlirough  at 
fi  pjn.  picked  up  6  million  pieces  of  mail, 
compared  with  only  300,000  on  an  earlier 
pickup  at  3:30  p.m. 

This  same  experience  could  be  repeated 
In  the  bulk  of  our  cities. 

However,  to  show  what  can  be  done,  we 
were  able  to  persuade  heavy  mailers  to 
change  their  pattern  of  posting  mall.  The 
mldafternoon  pickup  increased  to  3  million 
letters — a    1,000    percent    boost. 

Similar  Improvements  can  be  made — and 
must  be  made — to  provide  an  efficient,  sound 
postal  system  with  resulting  benefits  for 
all  of  us  In  every  city  in  the  Nation. 

Although  Improvements  have  been  made 
through  "mall  early  In  the  day"  programs, 
further  steps  must  be  taken.  For  example, 
great  quantities  of  first-class  mall  of  a 
routine,  nonprlorlty  nature  could  be  held 
over  until  the  next  morning.  The  big  maU- 
Ing  rooms  of  large  mailers  could  Just  as 
well  be  equipped  with  Improved  mall  han- 
dling equipment  as  our  post  offices. 

We  call  our  current  effort  to  reduce  the 
peak  mall  load  problem,  through  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  our  large  mailers, 
tlie  NIMS  program — short  for  the  nation- 
wide improved  mall  service  program. 

In  this  city — as  we  have  done  all  over  the 
country  In  major  commercial  centers — we 
have  established  mall  users  councils  to  as- 
sist us  in  eliminating  the  problem,  and  to 
advise  us  on  new  methods  of  speeding  mall 
handling  and  delivery.  The  135  members 
of  the  Houston  Mall  Users  Council  are  re- 
sponsible for  <ri  percent  of  the  total  volume 
of  first-class  mail  originating  in  this  city. 


Annually  you  purchase  tUmost  $7  million 
worth  oi  stamps — one-third  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  the  Houston  Post  dee. 

In  addition,  big  naallers  of  the  Houston 
area  have  2.250  postage  meter  accounts 
which  generates  19.604,000  In  receipts  an- 
nually. 

Reports  twe^ax  your  i>06tmaster,  Mr.  Elder, 
indicate  that  In  October  some  705,000  pieces 
of  first-class  mail,  or  34.6  percent  of  the 
total,  were  dep>osited  In  the  poet  office  daily 
before  5  pin.,  and  1,335.000  pieces  of  first- 
clasE  mall,  or  C5  4  percent,  were  deposited 
after  5  p.m. 

However,  a  more  recent  survey,  just  com- 
p'.cted.  Indicates  an  increase  in  the  peaklo.td 
maU  volume  in  Houston.  Tliis  latest  report 
shows  69 J2  percent  of  your  daily  first-class 
mail  volume  beii-..g  dropped  In  the  post  office 
after  5  p.m.  and  only  30.8  percent  deposited 
prior  to  the  5  pm.  rush. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  is  merely 
a  temporary  setback,  and  that  we  will  be 
abhe  to  make  greater  progress  as  time  passes 
in  cutting  down  cur  peakload  problem  in 
Hens  ton. 

With  the  asiiitance  of  such  mail  u&ers 
councUs  as  you  liave  here  in  Houston,  we 
are  beginning  to  make  &ome  progress  toward 
alleviating  the  alpine  heaps  of  mall  that  clog 
our  post  ofTucs  during  the  aitcr-5  rush 
hour,  jeopardizing  speedy  and  efficient  move- 
ment of  Important  mail. 

In  fuct.  a  survey  after  the  first  4  months 
of  this  program  Indicated  that  we  have  al- 
ready slaifted  upward  of  5  percent  of  the 
Nation's  mall  volume  from  late  afternoon  or 
evening  processing  to  an  earlier  time. 

This  NIMS  program  Is  Just  one  example  of 
our  approach  to  improved  efficiency  and  bet- 
ter service.  It  is  a  good  example  of  tiie 
progress  tliat  can  be  made  by  mutual  co- 
operation between  business  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Anotlier  example  of  the  Government — 
the  Post  Office  Department — and  private  en- 
terprise working  hand  In  band  to  provide 
needed  services  lor  our  citizens  is  our  com- 
mercial lease  post  office  program. 

Under  authority  granted  by  Congress,  the 
Post  Office  Department  often  uses  arrange- 
ments similar  tc  those  used  by  private  Indus- 
try In  acquiring  needed  new  facilities. 

The  op>erationa  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Federal  Govemnient  as  a 
whole,  have  a  significant  Impact  on  the 
economic  activity  and  growth  of  most  com- 
munities in  the  United  States. 

The  Government  relies  on  the  private 
economy  to  produce  the  necessary  public 
revenue,  and  the  private  economy  cannot 
produce  that  revenue  unless  it  Is  continu- 
ously growing  and  making  a  fair  profit. 

Traditionally,  the  vigor  and  thrust  of  our 
Bcclety  has  relied  upon  the  creative  drive  of 
our  private  economy;  that  tradition  is  fully 
maintained  by  this  administration.  Indeed, 
to  achieve  the  goals  set  by  President  Ken- 
nedy— goals  capable  of  realization  under  this 
administration — will  require  serious,  con- 
stant, and  close  cooperation  between  busi- 
ness and  government. 

Lower  profits  for  business  leaves  govern- 
ment with  the  problem  of  curtailing  neces- 
sary public  Fervlces,  risking  our  defense 
posture,  or  suffering  a  deficit.  In  the  chal- 
lenging times  In  which  we  as  a  free  people 
ere  now  engaged,  we  want  none  of  these 
alternatives. 

Because  of  the  continued  lag  in  the  na- 
tional economy  until  the  spring  of  this  year, 
we  have  a  big  deficit  facing  us  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  But  Income  after  taxt^s  for 
1961  will  be  up  by  more  than  $12  billion 
over  1960;  and  It  is  predicted  that  this  in- 
crease will  be  doubled  for  1962.  Corporate 
profits  have  also  shown  strong  gains,  reach- 
ing an  annual  rate  of  H5.a00  million  in  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year — a  sharp  rise 
from  the  first  quarter  low  of  $39,600  million. 

The  gross  national  product  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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rece»»lon,    waa   tSOO   billion.      In    the    fourth 
quarter  It  Is  expected  to  rlae  to  »540  billion 
By    the  end    of   the   second   quarter   of   next 
year    It  will  probably  be  between  •Ses  billion 
and  $570  billion. 

Inventories  are  building  up:  retailers  are 
St  )oking  up.  auto  prospects  are  excellent, 
with  sales  up  an  estimated  15  percent,  hous- 
ing will  be  higher,  people  are  stepping  up 
their  buying,  for  both  cash  and  credit. 
Profits  are  up  sharply,  and  will  exceed  the 
record  rate  by  the  end  of  this  yeitr  nr  the 
beginning  of  next 

Next  year,  profits  will  reach  about  •54  hll- 
llon — topping  the  previous  high  of  $46  bil- 
lion 

Much  of  this  Is  the  result  of  the  first  year 
effort  of  an  admlniatratlon  convinced  that 
In  this  era  of  history  our  economy  can  only 
remain  stroni?  if  we  have  faith  In  private 
enterprise  as  the  bulwark  of  our  country's 
eciinomlr  future 

As  Treasury  Secretary  D<niK!as  Dillon  com- 
mented In  a  .ipeech  In  San  Franrtsco.  Un- 
less we  achieve  steady  and  rapid  ectjnomic 
growth  with  price  stability,  and  full  employ- 
ment— unless  we  attain  reaaonable  equlUb- 
rium  in  o'lr  balance  of  payments — we  shall 
not  have  the  capacity  to  cope  effectively  with 
International  crises  or  Ui  meet  uur  urgent 
national  needs  here  at  home 

"The  strength  of  our  economy  has  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  our  future  Our  phice  in 
the  world  of  tomorrow  depends  upon  the 
efforts   we   make   today  " 

Two-thirds  of  the  new  money  committed 
by  the  recent  Congress  was  for  increasetl 
national  defense  and  space  exploration  Our 
overall  Federal  expenditures  are  not  his- 
torically high  in  comparison  to  the  gm.ss 
national  product  Quite  the  contrarv  m 
fiscal  year  1962  they  are  expected  t.i  amount 
to  some  16  percent  of  our  grofis  national 
product — a  proportion  that  ha-s  been  ex- 
ceeded   in   8   of   the   last    10   fiscal   years 

I  am.  by  nature  and  by  professional  b.ick- 
ground.  a  businessman,  as  well  as  <i  lawyer 
I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  keystones 
of  this  administration's  governmentiil  efforts 
U  to  encourage  better  business,  not  dis- 
courage It  For  with  a  prospering  economy 
our  Nation  prospers,  and  our  Governmpnt 
fulfills  its  obligations  to  its  citizens  and 
to  our  friends  in  free  nations  throughout 
the  world 

Our  NIMS  program  represents  a  down-to- 
earth  application  of  c<x)peration  between 
business  and  Government  We  are  deadly 
serious  about  the  necessity  of  making  this 
program  work  We  know  that  billions  of 
department  stf)re  and  utility  bills  insurance 
notices,  bank  statements,  dividend  checks, 
and  other  Items  sent  as  flrst-cUss  ma;l  can 
be  brought  to  our  post  offices  In  the  off- 
peak  hours  It  only  requires  a  t  .p-level  de- 
cision of  management  to  bring  It  about  and 
to  make  it  last 

0\ir  program  was  launrhed  nvniths  a?o 
The  results  so  far  show  we  have  only 
scratched  the  surface 

We  know  we  can  count  on  yon  f  )r  stopped - 
up  cooperation  It  is  a  good  program  that 
win  help  each  of  you  and  improve  service 
for  all  mailers,  large  and  small 

Now  on  the  second  point,  and  I  spoke 
earlier  of  the  fact  that  I  would  offer  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  would 
impose  the  pound  rate  increases  on  the 
new.spapers  so  that  the  small  pubhca- 
tions  of  rural  areas  and  smaller  cities 
would  have  a  differential  by  rea.->on  of 
weiKht — the  weight  of  the  editorial  ma- 
tt-rial and  the  weight  of  the  advertising 
material— as  anainst  the  corresponding 
weu'ht  of  editorial  and  advertisint;  ma- 
terial in  the  larger  publications  and  in 
the  larger  magazines.  Therefore,  the 
revenue  received  would  not  be  too  far 
short  of  that  proposed  by   the  amend- 


ment offered  by  Chairman  Mukray, 
which  would  cut  the  surcharge  In  half 
and  raise  $41  million  Instead  of  $53 
million 

Earlier  here  today,  I  pointed  up  the 
fact  that  the  newspapers,  both  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  operating  in  the 
larger  cities  of  Montana  as  well  as  the 
rural  areas  are  smaller  in  size  and  lighter 
in  welsht.  Our  newspapers  do  not  com- 
pare in  advertising,'  revenue  per  pat.'.e  or 
per  i.NSue  with  the  laruer  manazines  and 
newspapers  of  the  Nation.  I  think  it  is 
ridiculous  that  the  smallest  publications 
be  charged  the  same  1  cent-per-piece  sur- 
char-.^e  as  is  charged  the  laruer  maua- 
zmes  or  newspapers  for  service  by  the 
Po.Nt  Office  Departmtnt.  As  a  matter 
of  history,  we  have  had  per  pound  rate.s — 
that  is.  rates  which  charge  per  pound  of 
advertisnii;  and  rates  which  charge  per 
pound  of  edmirial  material.  By  such 
rates  a  differential  is  maintained  between 
the  smallest  publication  with  the  small- 
est circulation  and  the  lari;est  publica- 
tion with  the  largest  circulation 

The  am«-ndment  that  I  ofTt-r  would  in- 
crea.'-e  the  per  pound  rates  m  three 
stages,  one  each  year  of  5  percent  In 
addition,  as  a  compromise,  the  per  pifCf 
chame  imposed  would  be  one-fourth 
cent  the  first  year  which  would  be  grad- 
uated to  one-half  cent  the  second  year. 
The  total  revenue  of  my  amendment 
would  be  $41  million  increase  to  the  post 
office  as  compared  with  a  $53  million 
inerease  by  Chairman  Mi-rray  s  amend- 
ment 

I  urue  this  fairer  kind  of  increa-se 
The  CHAIRMAN      The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  ueiulemaii 
from  Montana     Mr    OlsenI. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was   rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  rt»C0('- 
ni/es  the  gentleman  from  Peruisylvania 
IMr    Corbett!. 

Mr  CORBE'rr  Mr  Chairman.  I  an- 
nounced at  the  outset  of  these  proceed- 
inrs  that  I  fully  Intended  to  support  the 
Murray  amendment,  but  the  way  it  has 
been  altered  here  on  the  floor  has  put  me 
In  a  position  where  I  cannot  possibly 
vote  for  it  I  recogni/e  that  it  is  pretty 
late  in  the  day  and  the  temper  of  the 
Members  is  such  that  it  would  be  pretty 
hard  to  accomplish  anything  rational 
here  But  if  the  Murray  amendment 
were  defeated  we  would  go  back  to  the 
committee  bill  as  it  came  from  the  com- 
mittee and  that  would.  I  am  sure,  be  op<'n 
to  amendment  and  then  possibly  we 
could  get  something  that  would  be  a 
little  saner,  in  my  estimation  So  I  must 
say  that  I  have  to  change  my  position  in 
view  of  the  amendments  that  have  been 
adopted 

Mr  BARRY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  CORBETT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr  Chainnan.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  membership  that  I.  too,  was 
heartily  m  support  of  the  Murray 
amendment  But  in  view  of  the  gag  rule 
Imposed  here  we  have  not  had  opportu- 
nity adequately  to  explain  the  various 
amendments  that  represent  the  fine  work 
of  3  years  of  study.  In  view  of  that  I 
have    to   withdraw    my    support   of    the 


Murray  amendment  and  urge  all  others 
to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr. 

ICHORDJ 

Mr  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Cunningham  amendment 
I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
bra.ska  should  be  commended  for  assum- 
ing the  leadership  in  the  effort  to  prevent 
the  fi(K)ding  of  Communist  political  prop- 
aganda into  the  United  States  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers.  However,  in 
examining  the  amendment  I  find  that  it 
only  forbids  the  Post  OflBce  Department 
from  receiving,  handling,  transporting 
I  r  ilr.iveniu;  mail  that  has  been  de- 
termined by  the  Attorney  General  to  be 
C'oininunist  political  propaganda.  There 
1-,  no  procedure  set  up  for  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Post  OflBce  Department 
to  intercept  fTiail  before  it  is  delivered 
And,  of  course,  it  is  not  going  to  do  any 
!,t>.  d  for  the  Attorney  General  to  de- 
I'-rm.ne  that  it  is  Ct  mmuni  t  political 
propaKanda  after  It  has  been  delivered. 
I  should  like  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska to  comment  on  how  he  contem- 
plates the  enforcement  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Very  definitely 
the  mall  would  be  Intercepted  at  ports 
of  entry  It  would  be  sent  to  the  At- 
l  rney  General  and.  through  the  use  of 
what  machinery  he  has  available  for 
other  matters  such  as  the  examination 
of  pornographic  literature,  and  so  forth, 
he  will  determine  whether  it  Is  Commu- 
ni.->t  p^ilitical  propaganda. 

Mr  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  It  will  be 
intercepted  and  opened? 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  At  the  port  of 
entry  You  .s<^e.  second-  and  third-class 
mall  Is  open  mail  You  can  open  that 
anv  time  you  want  to. 

Mr  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Do  you  not 
think  you  should  spell  that  out  In  the 
amendment '' 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  No;  I  believe 
that  ih.e  amendment  will  take  care  of 
that 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
!  Mr  JdEi.soN  ' . 

Mr  JOELSON.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ' 

Ameiulineiil    offered    by    Mr.    Joixs<^>N    to 
tiie     amendment    tiffered     by     Mr.     Mu«»*T 
Strike  out  section  3   in   its  entirety  and  re- 
number succeeding  sections. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  delude  myself  that  this  amendment 
IS  going  to  pass,  but  I  feel  Impelled  to 
offer  it  nonetheless.  This  amendment 
Will  do  away  with  an  Increase  In  the 
first-class  mail  rates. 

The  Post  OfBce  Department  tells  us 
that  first-class  mail  Is  self-supporting. 
It  U'lls  us  that  second  and  third-class 
mail  are  responsible  for  the  deficit.  Now 
this  being  the  case,  why  on  earth  should 
we  increase  the  rate  on  the  first-class 
mail  users''  It  just  does  not  make  any 
sense   to  me. 

If  you  want  to  give  a  subsidy  to  the 
magazine  industry  and  to  the  mall  order 
industry,  at  least  give  It  to  them  out  of 
the  general  Treasury,  but  do  not  soak 
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the  poor  man  who  has  no  pressure 
groups  or  organizations  to  talk  for  him. 
If  you  want  to  give  away  money  and  if 
you  want  to  subsidize  magazines  azul 
inail-order  houses,  do  it  out  In  the  open. 
Call  it  a  subsidy  and  give  It  to  them  out 
of  the  general  revenues  of  the  country, 
but  do  not  soak  the  man  who  Is  now 
paying  his  own  way  another  penny  for 
every  piece  of  mail  he  sends.  He  is  not 
profiting  by  Uie  mail^he  is  communi- 
catiug.  Soak  the  ones  who  are  profiting 
from  the  use  of  the  mail. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
mv  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Joelson]  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Murray  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Joelson),  there 
weie — ayes  51,  noes  115. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Boocsl. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
\icld  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
lennessee  IMr.  Murray  1  when  he  is  rec- 
ognized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Murray!  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  MUPIRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Murray]  as 
amended 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  Is  great  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Florida  and  the  Nation 
about  the  flow  of  subversive  Commimlst 
propaganda  Into  the  United  States.  This 
vicious  material  enters  the  country  and 
is  delivered  to  the  doorsteps  of  unsus- 
pecting citizens. 

Steps  have  been  initiated  by  the  Post- 
master General  to  curb  this  flow  of 
prnpafranda,  but  their  effect  has  not  yet 
resulted  in  a  halt  of  this  material.  Cur- 
rent practice  has  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral authorizing  the  dL-^play  of  notices 
in  the  Nation's  45.000  post  offices.  These 
notices  warn  that  un.sollclted  Commu- 
nist literature  is  coming  Into  this  country 
and  being  delivered.  The  warning  stig- 
t;est.i  Americans  receiving  this  propa- 
ganda to  mark  it  "refused,"  and  then 
return  it  to  the  Post  OflBce  Department. 

Despite  these  good  intentions,  the 
latest  figures  show  76  million  pounds  of 
printed  material  sent  Into  the  United 
.'^tates  during  fiscal  year  1961.  The  port 
<>f  New  York  alone  was  a  transmission 
point  for  approximately  1,341.298  pieces 
of  printed  matter  from  Commimlst  bloc 
nations,  and  most  of  this  mall  was 
I'.andled  through  the  New  York  post 
oflQces,  then  distributed  to  American  cit- 
izens. 


Mr.  Chairman,  In  1959  thl«  material 
flowed  in  at  an  increase  of  40  percent 
above  the  rate  of  the  previous  year.  The 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  last  year  gave 
strengtii  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act.  The 
FBI  is  doing  an  excellent  job  in  com- 
bating subversion  and  infiltration  of 
America  by  the  Communists.  Clearly, 
it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  now  take 
measures  which  will  give  our  Nation  a 
three-pronged  attack  on  international 
communism. 

I  find  it  comforting,  as  I  am  sure  the 
American  people  are  comforted,  to  see 
that  the  committee  has  exercised  its 
w  isdom  and  made  provisions  in  this  bill 
to  control  the  flow  of  communistic  prop- 
aganda. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Weaver]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  the  proposed  increase  of 
postal  rates  which  the  present  adminis- 
tration is  trying  to  jam  down  the  throats 
of  the  American  people.  I  have  nothing 
but  admiration  for  the  President's  ex- 
pressed desire  to  balance  the  budget,  and 
I  am  aware  of  the  fine  presentation  he 
made  to  the  Congress  only  last  week  in 
this  respect.  However,  It  seems  to  me 
that  he  Is  starting  in  a  poor  place  and 
is  basing  his  hoi}es  for  a  balanced  budget 
not  so  much  by  fiscal  responsibility  &s  he 
is  on  a  20-  to  25-percent  tax  increase 
upon  those  who  use  the  mails. 

It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me 
that  of  all  the  services  rendered  to  the 
people  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  only  the  postal  service  Is  expected 
to  make  money.  The  Post  OfiQce  De- 
partment Is  one  of  the  very  few  specifi- 
cally created  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  And  yet  such  other  con- 
stitutional agencies  as  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  or  the  Patent  OflBce  are  not  re- 
quired or  expected  to  show  a  profit  each 
fiscal  year. 

The  Post  OflBce  Department  provides  a 
real  and  beneficial  service  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  This  service  Is  not 
limited  by  any  means  to  those  who  send 
letters — It  benefits  both  the  sender  and 
the  receiver.  In  fact,  it  would  be  diflBcult 
in  many  instances  to  say  which  receives 
the  greater  benefit — as  for  example,  the 
dealer  who  mails  a  book,  or  the  person 
who  receives  and  reads  with  relish  and 
enjoyment  that  book.  The  one  is  tising 
the  postal  service  for  profit  in  a  mone- 
tary sense,  and  is  paying  In  the  form  of 
stamps  a  direct  tax  for  that  service.  The 
reader  is  using  the  postal  service  for 
intellectual  profit  but  he,  too,  through 
general  taxation,  is  paying  for  part  of 
this  service.  The  two  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated and  one  be  told.  In  effect,  "you 
must  bear  the  entire  burden  of  carrying 
the  mail,"  while  the  other  is  told  that 
the  service  to  him  is  completely  free. 

The  same  situation  prevails  in  many 
other  fields,  such  as  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  the  like.  The  mailer  is  using 
the  postal  service  for  monetary  profit; 


the  receiver  is  using  the  same  service  for 
intellectual  profit  or  for  enjoyment.  The 
one  carmot  be  told  he  and  he  alone  must 
bear  the  full  cost  of  the  mall  service 
while  the  other  benefits  from  this  same 
service  at  absolutely  no  cost.  And  yet, 
that  is  what  we  are  being  Eisked  to  do  by 
the  administration  in  the  present  bill 
before  the  House. 

If  the  administration  is  so  insistent 
that  the  Post  OflBce  Department  show  a 
profit  at  the  end  of  each  year,  it  would 
seem  to  me  only  soimd  and  just  that  the 
President  apply  this  same  principle  to  all 
other  departments.  For  instance,  in- 
stead of  asking  the  Congress  to  enact  his 
Federal  school  subsidy  program,  financed 
through  appropriations  from  the  gen- 
eral fund,  it  would  seem  to  me  logical 
that  the  President  would  come  to  us  and 
say,  "give  me  a  law  making  it  mandatory 
for  c  .erj'  citizen  in  the  United  States  who 
sends  a  child  to  school  to  pay  a  tuition 
fee — over  and  above  other  taxes — of  $100 
or  $200  per  year.  As  the  costs  of  school 
construction  and  teachers'  salaries  go 
up,  the  tuition  will,  of  course,  have  to  go 
up  because  we  must  make  our  school  sys- 
tems show  a  monetary  profit." 

This  may  sound  to  some  farfetched; 
but  it  is  exactly  what  the  President  is  do- 
ing in  his  demand  for  a  postal  rate  in- 
crease at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aside  from  the  service 
aspect  of  the  Post  OfBce  Department  and 
this  rate  increase  request,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  one  glaringly  unfair  featiure  of 
this  biU.  For  years  we  have  been  hear- 
ing— on  the  best  of  authority — that  the 
first-class  mail  is  paying  its  own  way. 
The  4-cent  letter,  the  7-cent  airmail  let- 
ter, and  the  3-penny  post  card  are  paying 
their  just  and  honest  debts.  And  yet, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  is  asking 
the  people  who  use  this  type  of  mail  to 
add  20  or  25  percent  to  their  costs  now. 
Obviously,  this  is  designed  to  return  a 
profit  to  the  Treasury.  If  they  were  pay- 
ing their  own  way  before,  why  should 
their  burden  be  increased  now?  It  just 
does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  day  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  our  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Murray],  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
With  that  letter  he  enclosed  a  copy  of 
an  amendment  to  the  present  bill  which 
he  hopes  the  House  will  approve.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  what  that  bill  was 
carefully  drawn  but,  to  my  mind  at 
leEist,  it  has  one  terribly  important  de- 
fect. I  refer  to  the  business  of  the 
American  taxpayers  being  asked  to 
finance  the  distribution  of  Communist 
hterature  through  our  mails. 

My  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham], 
has  long  fought  to  end  this  disgrace- 
ful procedure.  Last  year  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  getting,  as  an  amendment,  his 
proposal  banning  such  dissemination  of 
Communist  literature  by  our  post  of- 
fices. It  appears  now  that  the  bill  which 
has  the  administration's  blessings  will 
leave  that  important  provision  out.  If 
the  bill  passes  in  its  present  form,  our 
postal  employees  will  be  required  to  de- 
liver and  distribute  this  nefarious,  sub- 
versive literature — and  at  taxpayers' 
expense.     They  will   continue  to   find 
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themselves  in  the  weird  position  of  be- 
being  forced  to  do  during  their  work- 
ing hours  that  which — if  done  on  their 
own — would  preclude  them  from  ever 
Retting  a  job  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

Now.  it  may  be  that  the  House  will 
reinstate  the  Cunningham  proposal  in 
the  bill  and  insist  that  this  distnbu- 
tion  of  Communist  trash  and  worse 
come  to  an  end — at  least  on  a  free 
basis.  I  hope  it  does  take  such  action 
and  let  me  assure  you  I  will  support 
any  such  amendment  now  and  m  tht^ 
future.  However,  even  if  such  an 
amendment  is  adopted.  I  shall  not  sup- 
port the  bill.  There  is  too  much  in  this 
measure  that  is  bad,  is  not  compatible 
with  the  well-being  of  our  citizens,  to 
be  overcome  by  this  one  good  aspect 

The  President  blames  rising  defense 
costs  and  the  postal  deficits  for  th? 
fiscal  problems  faced  by  the  Nation  to- 
day. And  yet.  communication  between 
people  and  the  common  defense  are  so 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  took  especial 
note  of  them  In  writing  the  Constitu- 
tion and  very  speciflically  provided  for 
these  services. 

It  would  seem  to  me  the  course  of 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
tt>  look  elsewhere  for  areas  In  which  to 
cut.  The  President  does  not  complain 
about  the  costs  of  any  of  the  special 
services  to  limited  groups  of  people  which 
the  Government  performs.  In  fact,  he 
wants  to  expand  these  special  services 
and  to  make  them  even  more  costly 
For  reasons  known  only  to  himself,  the 
President  chooses  to  make  an  issue  of 
an  essential  service  which  is  of  benefit 
to  every  citizen. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  raise  at 
this  time  is  the  fact  that  the  President 
makes  much  of  the  rate  of  pay  of  our 
postal  employees.  He  blames  their  .sal- 
aries— in  large  part — for  the  postal  defi- 
cit. And  yet  we  find  no  such  mention 
in  any  of  the  President's  speeches  or  the 
speeches  of  his  people  when  they  talk 
about  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. When  the  President  tells  us  that 
there  should  be  pay  reform,  say  for  the 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  he  dot-s  not 
couple  that  .statement  with  a  warning 
that  this  will  perhaps  create  a  deficit 
He  does  not  ask  the  recipients  of  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  funds  or  the  u.sets  of 
hospitals  built  by  those  funds  to  pay  an 
extra  tax  so  that  employees  nf  thf  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  miuht  benfTit  by  a 
Federal  pay  reform.  He  does  n<Jt  ask 
employers  and  labor  unions  to  pay  spe- 
cial and  added  taxes  so  that  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  can  benefit 
by  a  Federal  pay  reform.  Nn,  he  re- 
serves this  gesture  for  the  postal  em- 
ployees only.  In  my  opinion  this  is  a 
most  unfair  and  unjust  position:  un- 
fortunately, It  is  the  position  that  the 
PrtMdent  has  taken  and  one  which  he 
is  demanding  that  the  Congress  impose 
upon  thf  people 

Mr  Chairman,  all  In  all  this  bill  is 
unsound,  uncalled  for,  and  unnecessary, 
when  It  IS  placed  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive. I  shall  therefore  vote  against  it 
and  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in  the 
Houoe  to  du  likeviise. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iHR  7927 1  to  adjust  postal  rates,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  464.  he  reported  the  same 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendnieiit 
adopted  in  the  Commute*'  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered 

1  he  question  is  on  thu^amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  eni^ros.sment  and  third  readinv  of  the 
bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  eiiKros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time 

Mr  C'iROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  demand 
tlie  reading  of  the  entirossed  C(jpy  of  the 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  announces 
that  further  proceedinKS  on  the  bill  will 
be  postponed  until  tomorrow. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  ENDING  RACIAL 
DISCRIMINATION  IN  FEDERALLY 
ASSISTED  HOUSING  IN  THE 
UNITT;D  STATP-.S 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr  Lindsay'  is  recounized  for  30 
minutes 

Mr  LINDSAY  Mr  Speaker  on  Jan- 
uary 12.  1962,  I  wrote  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  letter  on  the 
subject  of  his  refusal  to  sign  and  issue 
an  Executive  order  ending  racial  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  hous- 
ing in  the  United  States  The  letter 
follows 

J^NIARY    1_'     19fiJ 

I'he  Prf-sidk.vt 

The  Wntf  Unu^f    W<i^hir>gti>n.  D  C 

Dkar  Mr  PRESiDtNT  I  .share  the  dlsap- 
p<ilr.tment  of  millions  to  whom  U  haa  become 
cipparent  thar  no  Executive  order  ending 
racial  dlsrrmiination  In  federally  a.s.slsted 
hoiLsing  In  the  United  S'ates  will  be  forth- 
coming Thus  is  an  abandonment  nf  solemn 
pledgt^s  made  by  \oa  during  the  1960  cam- 
paign, up<in  which  many  AmerlcaiiB  relied 
I  can  see  no  valid  reason  fur  the  breach 

In  yiiur  stat.e  of  the  Union  message  you 
fxpres.sed  gre.it  sa'i.s:!ictlon  with  your  own 
lull  exfrci.se  of  executive  powers  I  submit 
•hat  tJie  sinB;>  mi'.st  .slgnltli-ant  exercise  nf 
executive  power  whli  b  yiu  have  chosen  not 
to  excrci.sp  relates  to  hoiising  Yoxi  said  lui 
much  during  the  canip.ilgn,  and  yo\i  said 
further  that  If  elected  you  would  have  the 
Courage  to  ni'ive  r)n  this  front  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  A  year  has  gone  by  since  In- 
auguratlcm  and  you  have  allowed  the  matter 
to  drift  This  is  not  full  exercise  of  executive 
p<  iwers 

Add  thU  omission  to  yotir  coii'.liiued  re- 
fusal fo  s'lbmlt  a  legl.slatlve  prnifram  on  civil 
rights  to  the  Congress,  al.so  promi.sed  by  you 
as  a  first  priority  matter  and  the  failure  Is 
romp<iUnded 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican families  who  because  of  their  race  or 
creed  cannot  enjoy  their  Just  share  In  mil- 
lions <.f  federally  a-sslsted  housing  unlt.s 
This  IS  a  situation  which  cannot  be  dlsre- 
1?  irded  any  longer  The  volumes  of  rejxirts 
both  public  and  private  and  the  pleas  of 
civic,  religious  labor  and  patriotic  organl/a- 
tiuns  on  this  score  need  no  further  empha-nis 


Legislative  advances  in  the  area  uf  civil 
rights  made  in  previous  years,  plus  the  per- 
.sonal  popularity  which  you  enjoy,  make  the 
<llmate  right  for  the  Immediate  Issuance  of  a 
truly  effective  Execvitlve  order  barring  dis- 
crimination m  all  housing  programs  which 
are  aided  In  any  way  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment This  vkould  include  all  mortgage 
activities  of  banking  Institutions  aided  or 
supervised  by  the  Federal  Government  In  ad- 
dition to  public  housing,  urban  renewal. 
^'H.^  V.^  college  housing  and  hovislng  for  the 
eUleriy  The  Civil  Rlf^hts  Commission  has 
recommended  this  It  Is  entirely  feasible  and 
must  be  done,  as  yovj  have  yourself  fxilnted 
•  ut   on   past   occasions 

I  re.speclfully  urge  you  to  live  up  Ut  your 
promise  and  execute  such  an  order  promptly. 
Resjwctrully  yours, 

John  V  LiNOAAY 
Member  of  Congrrts. 

Under  date  of  January  16.  1962.  I  re- 
ceived the  following  reply  from  Mr. 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  Special  Assistant 

to  the  President,  in  answer  to  my  letter 

to  the  Prehident ; 

Thk  White  House, 
Wa^hi'igto'i.  January  16,  1962 
Hon    John  V    Lindsay, 
//ouxc  o/  Rrpreirntatw  rs. 
Waihmgion,  D  C 

r)E\R  CoNORCs.sMAN  The  President  has 
.usked  me  to  reply  to  your  recent  letter  dls- 
c  i.s«lng  civil  rights  legislation  generally,  and 
the  Ksuance  ol  an  Executive  order  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  In  housing  In  particular 
As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  President 
.idilressed  himself  to  those  questions  In  his 
pre-iji  conference  yesterday,  and  hU  state- 
ment sets  forth  clearly  his  views  on  the 
.subject 

tsincere'y  yours. 

Lawrence  F    O'BaiEN. 
.Spuria/  Aisi.'ttant  to  the  Preittdent 

Mr  O'Brien's  reply  Is  no  answer  at  all 
to  my  letter,  any  more  than  is  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  on  the  subject  In  his 
press  conference,  in  which  he  vaguely 
intimated  that  he  would  issue  the  order 
when  he  considered  it  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  interest  re- 
quires that  such  an  Executive  order  he 
i.s^ued  yesterday  The  public  interest  is 
not  being  served  by  permitting  rank  dis- 
crimination to  occur  in  federally  assisted 
housing  in  the  United  States.  The  pub- 
lic interest  requires  that  the  President 
take  a  leadership  position  and  move  with 
vii^or,  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of 
millions  of  Americans.  The  public  inter- 
est requires  that  the  President  redeem 
a  solemn  campaign  pledge  that  was  ac- 
ceptt-d  in  good  faith  by  the  American 
people 

And  what  has  happened  to  the 
thunder  we  heard  from  the  majority 
side  of  the  aisle  on  this  subject  on  the 
eve  on  the  1960  campaign?  Remember, 
they,  too,  talk«Hl  about  a  President  who 
would  act  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen 
'I hey  sho<;k  Ihnr  fingers  and  filled  the 
Record  with  talk  about  meaningful  civil 
rh;hts  legihlation  Now.  suddenly,  the 
.silence  IS  deafening.  There  Is  neither 
IcKislation  nor  a  stroke  of  the  pen 
Where  are  the  Tuesday-to-Thursday 
liberals''  Do  they  assume  the  public  has 
forgott*m  tho.se  wide  promises  as  they 
sit  smiling  behind  the  protection  of 
their  well-oiled.  big-city  political 
machines? 

Well  some  of  us  will  not  forget  and  we 
shall  not  be  silent. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  to  join  me  in  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  live  up  to  his  campaign  pledges — 
to  sign  the  promised  Executive  order, 
and  to  bring  al>out  legislation  In  order 
to  secure  equal  rights,  under  law.  for  all 
men.  still  the  most  important  subject  of 
our  time. 


REPORT  ON  LEGISLATION  AS  IT 
AFFECTS  IOWA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSoNi.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Co\d]  is  rccosinized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  gath- 
ered here  today  at  the  beginning  of  the 
2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress  faced 
with  some  of  the  most  perilous  problems 
visited  upon  any  generation.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  Member  of  this  Congress,  and 
honored  to  serve  under  your  leadership. 
As  the  days  of  this  year  unfold  before  us 
the  people  of  this  vast  democracy  will  be 
watching  with  Intense  interest  what  we 
do  here.  I  am  confident  that  our  Na- 
tion, under  the  guidance  of  a  great 
President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  will  prove 
again  that  we  have  the  will,  the  determi- 
nation, the  courage,  and  the  resources 
to  remain  a  leader  of  the  rrce  p>eople. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  year  of  my  membership  in  this 
body.  During  this  time,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  program  which  this  demo- 
cratically controlled  Congress  has  voted 
into  reality,  the  benefits  of  which  are 
being  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion today.  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity of  having  been  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  passage  of  these  beneficial 
pieces  of  legislation. 

I  am  proud.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
supported  programs  helpful  to  the  farm- 
ers of  Iowa.  The  farmers  of  Iowa  have 
seen  the  erosion  of  a  proud  and  profitable 
way  of  life,  and  now  we  are  attempting 
once  more  to  return  this  industry  to  a 
position  of  economic  strength. 

Without  hesitation  I  have  championed 
the  causes  of  the  men  and  women  of 
Iowa  who  work  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow  for  a  living  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  In  these  days  of  mergers  and 
automation  the  lot  of  the  worltlng  people 
IS  not  an  easy  one,  and  I  stand  firm  In 
my  loyalty  to  those  programs  which  bet- 
ter their  standards  of  living. 

The  small  merchants  of  the  land  feel 
the  effects  of  the  pressures  and  the 
squeezes  of  the  economic  change  taking 
place  all  about  us  today.  Our  merchants 
are  fraught  with  uncertainty  and.  with- 
out fail,  I  have  sought  to  provide  wider 
avenues  of  economic  opportunity  to  those 
Iowa  merchants  who  are  the  backbone  of 
our  mercantile  industry. 

Again.  I  have  alined  myself  with  vital 
programs  for  our  elderly,  so  that  they 
are  not  forced  to  face  the  sunset  years 
of  life  floundering  In  a  sea  of  uncertainty 
and  insecurity.  We  can,  in  this  pros- 
perous Nation,  do  better  than  this,  and 
I  have,  at  all  times,  voted  to  make  sure 
we  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  1st  session  of 
this  87th  Congress,  certain  Interests  en- 
tered Into  a  corisplracy  to  abrogate  my 
usefulness  to  the  people  of  Iowa.    Using 


the  immunity  granted  to  them  by  con- 
stitutional amendment,  the  press  con- 
ducted a  vicious  attack,  motivated  by 
E>olltlcal  influences,  levied  against  my 
reputation  and  my  character.  In  a  delib- 
erate attempt  to  smear  and  belittle, 
they  caused  to  be  printed,  time  and  time 
again,  accounts  which  were  absolutely 
private  In  nature  and  normally  privi- 
leged as  personal.  Other  stories  were 
carried  and  reF>eated  which  were  so 
slanted  and  lacking  In  fact  as  to  make 
them  beyond  the  reason  of  truth.  These 
attacks  were  made  without  regard  for 
the  emotional  consequences  and  disre- 
garded all  the  rules  of  the  unwritten 
laws  by  which  we  are  governed.  These 
attacks  were  without  decency  and  fair- 
play.  These  conspirators  fired  their 
atrocious  blasts,  not  at  my  record  of 
service  to  my  people,  not  against  my  as- 
sociations and  commitments  In  Congress, 
not  on  my  voting  record,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  struck  their  low  blow  in  an 
area  where  retaliation  would  be  impos- 
sible If  one  were  to  stand  on  those  prin- 
ciples of  decency  which,  by  the  very 
application  of  this  standard,  would  pre- 
clude an  answer.  I  committed  no  wTong 
against  society.  I  resorted,  openly,  to 
the  laws  promulgated  and  established 
by  courts  of  Justice,  In  order  that  Indi- 
viduals can  seek,  legally,  a  change  in  the 
status  of  their  private  affairs. 

Every  step  that  I  have  pursued  was 
open  and  aboveboard,  a  matter  of 
record.  And  yet,  these  prevaricators, 
alined  with  adverse  interests,  designed 
and  plotted  to  destroy  my  effectiveness 
in  the  eyes  of  my  people  in  Iowa. 

This  attack,  made  In  the  most  scurril- 
ous and  vicious  manner,  replete  with 
falsities  and  filled  with  animosities,  was 
far  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  Iowa  poli- 
tics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  stand  here  today 
claiming  that  I  am  p>erfect.  I  am  not 
perfect,  and  I  have  never  said  that  I  was. 
Neither  have  I  ever  met  an  honest  man 
who  claimed  perfection.  And  I  do  not 
stand  alone,  having  faced  the  dark  hour 
of  F>ersonal  despair  and  difficulty.  Prob- 
lems in  human  bving  are  not  confined 
just  to  Democrats  or  just  to  Republicans, 
but  are  visited  upon  both.  But  you 
would  hardly  be  aware  of  this  by  read- 
ing the  newspapers. 

For  a  long  time.  I  have  maintained  my 
silence  in  the  face  of  this  imprecedented 
barrage  of  unwarranted  publicity  against 
me.  But.  now  that  the  wheels  of  the 
press  are  turning  again  to  further  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  innocent;  to  fur- 
ther attempt  to  destroy  the  E>emocratlc 
Party  in  Iowa ;  and  to  further  attempt  to 
blacken  my  name,  I  can  contain  my  si- 
lence no  longer.  The  people  of  Iowa 
have  a  right  to  know  that  this  attack 
has  been  organized  and  Is  now  being 
continued  by  these  ssime  perverse  inter- 
ests. 

I  must  admit  that,  at  first,  I  thought 
of  retaliation,  even  to  the  point  of  dis- 
closing the  names  of  those  who  Insti- 
gated this  vile  and  surreptitious  attack 
on  my  good  name. 

I  have  in  my  files  pertinent  informa- 
tion which,  if  exposed,  would  Incrimi- 
nate these  very  same  conspirators. 

I  have  positive  proof  that  they  at- 
tempted to  use  and  did  use  connections 


and  associations  with  high  Government 
officlEds  to  obtain  concessions  which  they 
could  not  have  obtained  on  their  own 
merits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thus  did  I  debate  on  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  disclosure  but  I  ar- 
rived at  the  only  conclusion  possible,  in 
fairness  to  the  Innocent  who  would  be- 
come necessarily  Involved. 

To  strike  back  would.  In  effect,  put  me 
In  the  position  of  defending  allegations 
and  distortions  of  fact  which  are  better 
left  to  the  more  delicate  domain  of  pri- 
vate conscience.  Into  which  the  crude 
processes  of  inquiry  shoxild  not  follow. 

These  contemptible  and  despicable 
people  would  not  dare  to  fight  me  on  my 
record  here,  nor  on  my  service  there  in 
my  beloved  State  of  Iowa.  They  dare 
not.  These  despotic  and  power-crazy 
individuals  cannot  go  to  the  farmer  and 
say  that  Merwin  Coad  did  not  jealously 
preserve  and  protect  his  interest.  They 
cannot  approach  the  small  businessmen 
and  say  that  "your  Congressman  is  not 
looking  out  for  you."  They  dare  not 
compare  my  voting  record  for  the  work- 
ing people,  the  laborer,  and  the  employ- 
ees who,  more  and  more,  are  dependent 
upon  congressional  Initiative  to  safe- 
guard their  future.  They  cannot  say 
that  CoAD  is  not  for  all  the  people,  all  the 
time. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  must  confine 
their  contemptible  attacks  to  matters 
which  are  only  of  private  concern. 

Had  I  not  cast  my  lot  with  the  poor, 
the  weak,  and  the  repressed,  and  had  I 
not  sponsored  and  supported  this  Demo- 
cratic Congress  In  a  sincere  and  consci- 
entious effort  to  promote  our  independ- 
ent way  of  life,  giving  to  each  and  every 
citizen  his  just  £Uid  proportionate  share 
of  democracy,  this  scurrilous  attack  on 
me  would  never  have  happened.  But  had 
I,  instead,  compromised  my  principles 
and  ideals  or  moderated  my  program,  I 
would  not  be  wortiiy  of  the  high  honor 
of  this  office. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  no 
secret  that  the  Republican-controlled 
State  Legislature  of  Iowa  cut  up  the  dis- 
trict of  Iowa  which  I  have  represented 
for  the  past  5  years  so  that  the  possibil- 
ity of  my  continued  service  in  Congress 
would  be  nothing  short  of  impossible. 
The  old  Sixth  District,  which  I  represent, 
was  cut  up  into  four  sections,  so  that  no 
large  segment  remained  Intact.  This 
was  done  in  a  flagrant  effort  to  reduce 
my  chances  of  returning  to  Congress,  for 
my  continued  record  of  voting  for  the 
farmers,  working  people,  the  merchants, 
and  the  elderly  was  a  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  Republicans  in  Congress  from 
Iowa.  The  Republicans  have  been  un- 
successful in  beating  me  at  the  polls,  so 
they  used  the  only  device  available — they 
took  away  my  district. 

This  gerrsmiandering  action  was  not 
at  the  request  or  demand  of  the  people. 
This  was  a  political  maneuver  in  its  raw- 

6St(  S6X1S6 

But,  what  of  the  people?  Do  not  the 
people  have  a  right  to  the  representation 
of  their  choice  in  the  Halls  of  Congress? 
Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  right  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  itself. 

And  again,  I  say  that  I  am  proud  of 
the  record  which  I  have  established  here 
during  the  5  years  of  my  service  to  the 
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peoiJle  of  Iowa.  My  record  of  voting  for 
the  economic  elevation  of  our  family 
farmers,  for  the  increased  wage  oppor- 
tunities of  our  laboring  people,  for  a  bet- 
ter business  climate  with  a  more  equi- 
table tax  structure  for  our  merchants, 
aiid  to  ease  the  load  of  the  twilight  years 
of  the  elderly,  is  a  record  of  achievement 
for  my  people.  This  is  the  record  which 
threatens  the  Republicans  of  Iowa,  and 
this  IS  the  record  on  which  I  stand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  reason.s 
for  ihe  unprecedented  and  savage  attack 
upon  me  by  the  Republican  press,  which 
was  Jomed  by  the  Iowa  Republican 
machine.  These  are  the  reasons  why 
they  have  launched  this  campaign  to 
try  to  destroy  me  in  the  minds  uf  the 
people  of  Iowa. 

During  the  years  of  my  service  in  Con- 
gress, and  long  before.  I  have  been  an 
lowan  without  interruption  and  without 
deviation.  I  am  proud  to  be  an  lowan. 
for  I  have  always  found  the  people  of 
Iowa  fair  and  honest  and  not  easily 
taken  in  by  tricks  of  tacUcs  in  hiyh 
places. 

But.  whatever  may  be  my  future  fate 
in  Iowa  politics.  I  stand  unashamed  of 
my  record  of  serving  my  people.  With 
God  as  my  judge  I  have  maintamed  the 
sacredness  of  my  oath  of  office  and  have 
been  diligent  to  do  the  duties  to  which 
I  have  been  charged. 

Already,  I  have  been  warned  tli.it  tiie 
mills  of  the  Republican  press  and  the 
Republican  organization  are  being  pre- 
pared to  further  attempt  to  ^-rind  away 
my  character  and  to  attempt  to  destroy 
the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Iowa  lu 
me.  But,  I  have  faith  in  the  mentality. 
the  fairness  and  the  honesty  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Iowa  to  be  able  to  divide  truth 
from  trickery  and  to  recognize  dtvoted 
service  to  the  people  when  it  is  rendered. 

I  am  proud  that  I  have  cast  my  lot 
with  the  Iowa  farmer,  wuh  the  Iowa 
laborer,  with  the  small  businessman  of 
Iowa,  and  with  those  whose  sunset  years 
are  upon  them.  I  am  proud  I  have 
voted  to  keep  my  country  stron*,'  And 
whether  my  political  future  lasts  only 
1  year,  or  5.  or  10,  or  more,  I  will  al- 
ways know  that  the  greatest  reward  was 
the  reward  of  servirig  mankind.  I  have 
constantly  maintained  that  the  Iowa 
people  deserve  more  than  mud  anil  .sAcat 
and  heai  tuche.  The  people  of  Iowa  de- 
serve and  must  have  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity with  an  economy  winch  is  just 
and  progressive  For  these  things  I  have 
fought  and  of  this  fight  for  the  people 
I  am  proud 

Arid  it  la  with  th.s  trulii  that  I  re- 
taliate. With  complete  confidence  in 
this  Democratic  administration,  I  con- 
tinue my  every  effort  to  bring  to  the 
people  of  Iowa  the  representation  they 
desei"vc  I  cannot,  I  will  not  compro- 
mise. 

UNCLE   MICKEY 

Mr  OI^EN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Thp  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rf^que-^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana:* 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tJie  great 
Flatliead  country  of  my  native  Montana 
a  youngster  by  the  name  of  Uncle 
Mickey  is  celebrating  a  birthday.  He 
turned  a  mere  93  today. 

Uncle  Mickey — Mike  Ik'rne — is  the 
olde.st  active  citizen  of  Columbia  Fails. 
Mont.  And  by  active  I  mean  he  is  stlU 
fixing  his  own  farm  fences. 

Uncle  Mickey  is  a;.^o  a  Flathtad  tradi- 
tion, and  the  unofficial  historian  of  the 
area.  But  why  should  I  be  taking  your 
time  by  telling  you  just  a  little  about 
Uncle  Mickej  ?  Simply  becau.se  I 
tiiink— in  contrast  to  him — we  are  often 
guilty  of  having  short  memories.  We 
forget  that  it  was  not  so  very  lon^;  ago 
that  tius  coiuUry,  including  tiie  West, 
blossomed  with  u*;ly  signs,  readme  'No 
Iri-.il  Need  Apply."  There  are  still  such 
sitins  m  America,  only  other  nationali- 
ties and  racts  have  been  ub.->tituled  for 
the  Irish. 

Well.  Mickey,  who.se  parents  came 
from  Tipix>rary.  did  "apply"  neverthe- 
less. He  applied  himself  to  starting  a 
brickyard,  and  then  building  the  town's 
first  school,  the  f^rst  church,  and  tiie 
first  hotels. 

He  remained  a  bachelor,  but  with  hLs 
late  brother,  Billy,  he  raised  two  f.imi- 
lies.  First  were  three  children  of  a 
widowed  sister  Then  there  were  eiiiht 
t^randchildren. 

Now,  at  93,  he  is  still  kep".  busv  helpir;  r 
to  rai.se  four  t;rand  nephews,  aged  6  to 
10  years. 

The  lo:  e.  the  life,  and  the  flavor  of  the 
Flathead  are  full  of  the  tradition  of 
I'ncle   Mickey. 

For  instance,  in  Bad  R<xk  Canyon, 
alon^:  US.  Highway  2,  a  few  minutes 
from  the  west  entrance  to  CHacier  Na- 
tional Park  and  3  miles  from  Colurr.bia 
Falls,  is  Berne  Memorial  Park 

It  i.>  a  roadside  park  with  picnic  tables 
nestled  between  canyon  rocks  and  evpr- 
greens,  with  a  year-round  spring  of 
mountain  water. 

According  to  Mel  Ruder,  editor  of  thr 
prize-vvmning  Hunyry  Horse  News  in 
Columbia  Falls,  it  is  Montana's  nicest 
roadside  facility. 

Sometimes  I  think  it  would  be  r>'fresh- 
in','  if  we  could  .swap  a  few  minute^  of 
our  crowded  Wa.shinaton  days  for  a  few 
refre.shiTU'.  meduitive  moments  in 
Berne  Park  Wp  m:i;ht  be  morp  prone 
then  to  reciiU  the  real  origins  of  our 
American  pioneers 

When  Uncle  Mickey  returned  from  his 
first  trip  to  Ireland,  the  land  of  his  folks, 
m  1949.  he  told  Mel  Ruder- 

From  what  I  could  see  there  for  a  man  t^j 
do.  I  think  It  w.vs  a  gr-xl  thing  the  Irish 
came  over  here 

As  a  fellow  American — though  of  Nor- 
wegian stoc-k— I  think  It  is  a  g(X)d  Uung, 
too — but  a  good  thing  for  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
.sent.  I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  newspaper  clipping  from  the  Huiu'ry 
Horse  News,  Columbia  Falls,  Mont.,  one 
of  the  finest  small  town  papers  in  the 
countiT  and  published  and  edited  by 
Mel  Ruder; 

Mike   Berne   -Says        It's   a   (m>o   ItiiNc  THE 
Iri-sh    C\.mc    Over  ■ 

The  Hungry  H'Tse  News  published  votumc 
i.   No.    1.   August  8.    194C.   a;iU   unXurlunately 


we   did    Hut  know    Blily   Berue.  who  died  In 
M.iri-h  1M6. 

However,  we've  enjoyed  knowing  Mike 
Berne,  now  92.  who  waa  born  January  23. 
ifleo  Uncle  Mickey  hfui  been  the  subject 
of  a  nvimber  of  stories  in  the  Hungry  Horse 
News.  Here  s  one  we  wrote  In  1M9  following 
his  return  from  an  airplane  trip  to  Ireland. 

Irehind  w;ls  an  In'.orestlng  plac«  but  80- 
ye.ir-i>.d  Mike  Berne  was  glad  to  get  oack 
Ui  ru.s  Fl.itl'.ead  Sunday. 

He  said  Krx>dbye  to  the  stewardesa,  Moinle 
White.  imU  then  t'>ld  hl«  nephews,  Martin 
Ijidenburg.  Richard  and  Jlmnr.jr  Simpson 
alxiut  the  Emerald  lele, 

Uncle  Mickey,  who  settled  In  the  Pl«thead 
In  1890  and  m.ide  the  bricks  for  Columbia 
F.ills  (Old)  at  Kichurd'8  Church,  took  hi« 
nrsl  iiirplane  trip  June  3.  1949.  at  the  dedl- 
catMu  i.f   the  Flat.'icad  county  airport. 

\S  u!i  his  niece.  Mrs  J  P.  Simpson,  Tacorna. 
there  was  a  12-h^<ur  Qlght  from  the  east 
coast  to  Ircl.md  June  17,  and  Uncle  Mickey 
told  hts  nephews  abf^ut  the  plane  that 
weigiied  flO  tons 

"Til. it  wii-sn't  n'  thlntt."  he  added,  "on  the 
w  iv  back  we  left  lx)iid'>n  at  1 1  am.  and 
had  svipjxfr  in  B<j«t<>n.  " 

Iliere  was  a  20-day  stay  In  Ireland,  and 
County  Ko»iConimon  back  from  Dublin, 
brought  scMsioiis  with  the  Uharkeya  and  the 
Derncs.  cou.^ina  Uncle  MUUej  s  muUier  was 
born  In  Tlpperary. 

•■R.ick  fences  vkere  all  ab<iut  Just  as  my 
father.^   tune,"  he   t'ld  his  nephews. 

'  I'hey  haven't  g"t  much  there.  It  takes 
f  >ur  Irish  spuds  to  till  a  tablespoon,  and 
tJier--  s  no  future  fur  a  young  man.  'You 
d>n  t  see  y  'ung  men  about.  Many  house- 
h.jlda  .s<'cm  to  run  something  like  this:  a 
wldoAe<l  lu'ther.  a  Su-year-old  splnater  aunt 
and  two  single  girls  In  their  30'».  The  men 
have  come  to  the  United  States  or  tlie 
d'mlnl'tn."! 

•  From  what  I  could  8e«  there  for  a  man 
t>i  d.<  I  think  Its  a  g<N>d  thing  the  Irish 
came  over.  "  he  continued. 

In  stronger,  western  language.  Uncle 
Mickey  told  "I  the  absence  of  central  heat- 
ing, the  fireplaces  u-sed  for  cooking,  and  the 
kei tics    on    llie    Iron    arms. 

The  observant  80-\i'ar-uldster  noticed  an 
absence  of  frel|,;ht  c.irs  thejp're  small  In 
Europe— on  the  r.illroads.  and  his  Industrial 
t*iur  inrluded  one  stop  that  showed  enter- 
prise It  was  the  Ouiness  brewery  In  Dub- 
lin        Big.   Bne   p!a  e.   and   good   beer  ' 

.\»  to  farming  the  places  had  8  or  10 
a.  res  Tiiey  couldn  t  grow  grain,  and  he 
noted  ail  lijset.ce  of  gardeixs.  The  soil  was 
poor  and  f.irniors  seemed  to  be  Importing 
grain  to  feed  to  a  few  cattle.  He  hardly  s.iw 
a  p!g  After  c  .m!!ig  from  the  Flathead. 
Uiiile  Mickey  saw  no  percentage  In  that 

As  to  the  beauty  of  the  Emerald  Isle  he 
C'.mmented,  "I  didn't  see  a  single  brown 
spot  but  thohe  Irish  lakes  dont  comp.ire 
U)   the   mountain   lakes  of   the   Flathead" 

Lea-,  lug  Ireland,  tue  visitors  went  to  Ix'i;- 
dun.  arid  they  were  i-nergetlc  tourists  seeing 
I  ondon  Tower  and  other  sights  They  visit- 
ed with  Col  and  Mr  Allan  Clarke.  He  s 
an  a^t.iche  at  t.he  American  Embassy;  she's 
the  former  Katherlne  Hnuntry,  a  niece 

l>^s  Ml-key  knock  the  Irish'  Well,  he 
c.ime  MfT  the  pl.me  with  a  bright  green  tie 
He  told  hl.s  nephews  things  were  much  l)et- 
ter  over  here,  b\it  vi  hi-n  11  comes  to  courtesy 
humor,  gixjd  naturednesa.  Old  World  charm 
and  hospitality  y'ju  c.oit  beat  the  Irish  In 
Ireland 


THF  NATION  S  ENERGY  RESOURCES 
AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Mr.  LANE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a«k  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
tins  point  in  the  Rkcord. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  speech  on  national  energy  resources 
and  economic  growth  which  was  de- 
hvered  in  Boston.  January  18,  by  James 
K  Carr.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  occasion  was 
the  banquet  concluding  the  16th  Annual 
Printing  and  Publishing  Week  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr  Carr  is  a  professional  engineer,  a 
former  engineering  consultant  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
onetime  chairman  of  the  California 
Water  Commission,  and  engaged  in 
water  and  power  activities  for  the  past 
2h  years. 

His  comments  on  the  energy  require- 
ments faced  by  the  Nation  In  the  future 
are  very  timely  and  are  an  indication  of 
ilie  effort  that  miist  be  made  to  sustain 
continuing  economic  growth  throughout 
the  Nation.  His  speech  points  out  that 
in  the  electrical  industry  alone.  Invest- 
ments in  excess  of  $100  million  will  prob- 
ably be  required  in  the  next  20  years  to 
finance  generation  and  transmission 
facilities.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Under  Secretary  assumes  both  private 
and  public  Investments  will  accomplish 
this  job.  With  an  eye  toward  the  pro- 
tection of  stockholders  and  taxpayers, 
he  said: 

with  such  an  enormous  requirement  for 
capital,  the  stockholders  and  the  taxpayers 
must  be  protected  by  the  best  possible  plan- 
ning, both  private  and  public 

His  talk  covers  further  possibilities  In 
the  coal  industry'  and  discusses  oil  and 
ua.s  requirements.    The  text  of  his  speech 

follows: 

The    Nation  .s   Energy    Resoitrcx-s   and   Eco- 
nomic Qrowth 

I  By  James  K    Carr.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior) 

A  magazine  iidvertlsement  this  month  by 
.1  lejidlng  airline  points  out  that  man  has 
been  developing  speed  for  about  8,000  years. 
but  only  In  the  last  80  years — 100  of  the 
time  period  has  he  made  substantial  prog- 
ress As  late  as  1880,  the  cheetah  was  still 
the  .speed  kind  of  the  mammals,  having  been 
clocked  at  70  miles  per  hour  Man  surged 
ahead  in  1893.  when  a  New  York  Central  en- 
gine ate  vip  a  stretch  of  track  at  more  than 
112  miles  per  hour  A  scant  70  years  later, 
the  experimental  X  16  reached  4.700  miles 
per  hour  speed — fast  enough  to  go  from 
B.Aston  to  Manhattan  In  about  3  minutes. 
This  burst  of  speed  resulted  largely  from 
ureat  advances  In  knowledge  of  fuels  and 
energy 

The  substance  of  the  magazine  ad  relates 
to  mobile  energy.  The  bulk  of  the  energy 
consumed  In  our  economy  Is  at  stationary 
facilities.  The  advances  In  nonmoblle 
energy  production  md  use.  while  not  so 
dramatic  as  the  X-15.  have.  In  the  past  80 
years,  made  giant  strides  In  the  task  of  free- 
ing man  from  the  bondage  of  Inadequate 
energy. 

"Vou  are  Interested  In  the  subject  of  energy 
because  the  relatlon.jhlp  of  energy  resources 
t..^  b.-islc  raw  material,  whether  It  be  for  the 
printing  business,  ttie  publishing  business. 
or  the  production  o"  paper  pulp,  and  other 
wixxl  products,  will  :iave  a  determined  effect 
upon  the  economic  liealth  of  your  industry. 
The  application  of  energy  resources  to  other 


basic  raw  materials  will  indirectly  affect  the 
entire  industry  which  you  represent.  It's 
for  this  reason  that  your  program  chairman 
asked  me  to  speak  to  you  tonight  on  the 
Nation's  energy  resources,  which  are  in  m.aaiy 
ways  a  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

ENBtCT    DEFINXD 

Let  me  define  more  clearly  the  type  of 
energy  I  am  talking  about.  In  a  broad 
sense,  anything  with  the  inherent  power  to 
perform  work  may  be  called  energy,  but  I  am 
speaking  about  the  commercial  or  efficient 
forms  of  energy  and  their  effect  on  the  na- 
tional economic  growth.  The  four  sources 
of  such  energy  are:  oil.  natural  gas.  coal,  and 
waterpower.  As  yet.  nuclear  power  does  not 
rank  as  an  energy  source  of  major  economic 
importance. 

The  commercial  uses  of  energy  I  am  talk- 
ing about  should  also  be  deQned.  The  four 
uses  of  energy  significantly  affecting  the 
Nation's  economic  growth  are  for  ( 1 )  Indus- 
trial purposes,  {2)  transportation,  (3|  space 
heating  and  cooling,  and  (4)  the  production 
of  electricity,  as  such. 

RELATIOMSRIPS BETWEXN    SOtTXCES BETWEEN 

MARKETS 

Petroleum  la  the  dominant  commercial  en- 
ergy source  accounting  for  about  45  i>ercent 
of  the  Nation's  energy  needs.  Natural  gas 
picks  up  another  28  percent,  and  coal  takes 
23  percent:  the  rest  of  the  commercial  and 
efQclent  energy  supply,  except  for  water 
power  which  is  4  percent  of  the  total. 

The  primary  energy  markets  run  some- 
thing like  this:  Industry.  35  percent;  trans- 
portation, 25  percent:  space  heating  and 
cooling,  30  percent:  and  generation  of  elec- 
tricity, the  remaining  20  percent. 

KKERGT     AND     ECONOMIC     GBOWTH 

This  Nation's  Industrial  progress,  social 
progress,  and  Its  energy  revolution  are  so 
tightly  interwoven  that  It  Is  almost  Impos- 
sible to  separate  them.  A  history  of  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  United  States  could,  I 
believe,  be  translated  In  terms  of  the  changes 
in  emphasis  and  the  changes  In  patterns  of 
energy  supply  and  use.  The  steel  industry 
which  was  the  forerunner  for  other  massive 
Industries  in  this  economy  was  based  largely 
on  coal. 

Again,  consider  the  relationship  between 
transportation  developments  and  growth  in 
the  energy  sector  of  the  economy.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  vast  Interlocking  network 
of  railroads  In  this  country  would  have  been 
Impossible  had  It  not  been  for  the  avail- 
ability of  adequate  quantities  of  coail  at 
widely  separated  points.  Widespread  use  of 
the  automobile,  which  has  had  such  an  im- 
pact on  almost  all  phases  of  our  Individual 
lives,  moved  hand-ln-hand  with  the  growth 
of  the  petroleum  industry. 

ENERGT    USES 

I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  Increase 
In  use  of  energy:  then  the  specific  sources — 
oil.  gas.  coal,  and  water  power:  and  some  of 
the  relationships  between  these  sources  and 
the  particular  uses. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  use  of  energy 
by  the  United  States  Is  approaching  the 
equivalent  of  45  barrels  of  oil  per  person 
per  year,  and  the  Ur\^ted  States  is  respon- 
sible for  one-half  of  the  world's  total  energy 
consumption.  The  average  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  Is  one-tenth  as  much  or  the  equiv- 
alent of  less  than  5  barrels  per  capita. 

History  shows  that  economic  progress,  so- 
cial progress,  and  standards  of  living  move 
forward  wherever  per  capita  peacetime  uses 
of  energy  are  greater.  By  the  end  of  this 
decade  per  capita  consumption  of  energy  in 
the  United  States  will  have  increased  more 
than  10  percent  with  a  corresponding  popu- 
lation Increase  of  35  million  p>€ople.  The 
net  result  Is  an  estimated  Increase  in  total 
national  energy  consumption  of  more  than 
35  percent  in  the  next  10  years 


INVESTMENT  IN  PtANT  WILX.  BE  HUGE 

You  can  readily  realize  the  problems  that 
confront  us  as  we  continue  to  promote  and 
to  sustain  economic  growth  If  you  visualize 
the  necessary  investment  In  generating  and 
transmission  plants. 

Dtiring  tlie  past  20  years  the  total  expendl- 
tiire  fc»'  new  construction  of  generation  and 
transmission  facilities  in  the  electrical  Indus- 
try, both  i»lvate  and  public,  has  been  about 
$35  billion — I  repeat,  billion  dollars  Engi- 
neers now  estimate  that  the  total  expendi- 
ture, private  and  public,  for  the  next  20  years 
to  build  the  necessary  generation  and  trans- 
mission facilities  will  be  three  times  that 
amount.  With  such  an  enormous  require- 
ment for  capital  the  stockholders  and  the 
taxpayers  must  be  protected  by  the  best  pos- 
sible planning,  both  private  and  public.  Our 
success  In  this  effort  will  measurably  affect 
the  Nation's  economic  growth  and  our  ability 
to  compete  abroad. 

The  magnitude  of  the  investment  problems 
In  large  measure  relates  to  population 
growth.  I  will  not  burden  you  with  numer- 
ous examples  to  show  how  fast  the  United 
States  is  growing,  but  you  can  gain  some  idea 
of  It  if  you  realize  that  the  population  in- 
crease of  the  Nation  this  year  will  be  approxi- 
mately 3  million  people  or  equal  to  four  new 
cities  as  large  as  Boston.  Economists  tell  me 
this  also  means  $6  billion  In  new  spending 
for  consumer  goods. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball 
told  a  Joint  congressional  committee  recently 
that  the  United  States  can  compete  with  any- 
one and  can  prosper  and  must  trade  If  It  is 
to  grow.  This  means,  however,  a  relentless 
and  vigorous  attack  on  all  factors  of  produc- 
tion cost  to  determine  that  they  are  as  low 
as  possible.  It  means,  as  President  Kennedy 
said  in  the  state  of  the  Union  message :  "We 
cannot  'hang  back  in  deference  to  local  eco- 
nomic pressures.'  " 

ENERGY  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

At  this  point  you  possibly  ask  why  the  In- 
terior Department  is  so  intimately  Involved 
with  the  Nation's  energy  needs  and  supplies. 
Some  people  erroneously  think  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Is  a  "western  depart- 
ment." 

The  Federal  Government's  responsibilities 
in  the  energy  field  and  more  specifically  with 
oil.  natural  gas.  coal,  and  the  marketing  of 
waterpower,  as  well  as  certain  development 
of  waterpower,  are  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Thus,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Is  the  "primary 
energy  Department  '  for  the  United  States. 
There  are,  of  course,  other  agencies  Involved. 
Including  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  but  Interior 
has  important  responsibilities  with  resj>ect 
to  each  of  the  commercial  types  of  energy 
mentioned.  The  Department's  Office  of  Oil 
and  Gas,  Oil  Import  Administration,  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research,  all  have  broad  responsibilities 
for  certain  segments  of  our  energy  programs. 
On  the  waterpower  side,  we  have  the  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  the  South- 
western Power  Administration,  and  the 
Southeastern  Power  Administration — four 
Federal  agencies  that  market  hydroelectric 
power  In  different  sections  of  the  United 
States.  So  you  can  see  that  the  activities 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  touch  upon 
almost  every  phase  of  commercial  energy  in 
the  Nation. 

The  Department  is  assigned  certain  tasks 
which  will  assure  that  our  country's  enerry 
refources  of  coal,  oil,  natural  gas.  and  water, 
make  their  maximum  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  economic  health  and  growth,  as 
well  as  the  Nation's  security.  The  energy - 
oriented  activities  of  the  Department,  how- 
ever, vitally  affect  the  strength  of  our  econ- 
omy and  contribute  significantly  to  the 
ability  of  this  Nation  to  maintain  its  place 
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In  tUe  world.  And  let  me  »ay  Just  paren- 
thetically that  Secretary  Udall  and  the  re«t 
of  us  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  are 
equally  concerned  over  another  resource — 
and  I  mean  our  disappearing  open  spacea 
that  -xre  so  vital  to  this  and  future  genera- 
ti ms.  That  Is  why.  as  a  conservation  mea- 
sure, we  are  proposing  a  last  great  effort  to 
round  out  a  system  of  national  parks  and 
provide  aid  to  States  embarked  on  similar 
programs.  We  not  only  owe  It  to  ourselves. 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  the  51  mllUnn 
young  people  In  school  today  to  see  that  we 
wisely  manage  this  resource  and  hand  on  to 
them  a  land  such  as  we  are  so  fortunate  to 
enjoy.  The  approval  of  legislation  author- 
izing the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  P.irk 
Is  a  notable  step  forward. 

CHANGING    PATTIKNS    OF    ENDUIT    USE 

We  naturally  expect  changes  in  energy  use 
patterns  over  the  next  10  years  although  the 
t4>tAl  amounts  of  energy  used  will  Increase 
considerably.  Let  us  discuss  each  primary 
energy  source  separately. 

PETROLEUM 

The  petroleum  Industry,  until  recently, 
wad  growing  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  the 
total  Increase  In  energy  consumjJtlon  by 
moving  Into  markets  In  competition  with 
other  energy  sources.  In  the  future,  we  ex- 
pect a  leveling  out  In  the  consumptlun  of 
•  oil  In  thU  country,  although  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  rapid  Increases  la  I'd  use  In 
other  countries. 

Wi>r'.d  production  greatly  exceeds  current 
petroleum  requirements.  Much  of  the  new 
prtxluctl^n  In  the  wrld  can  enter  market.-^ 
at  prices  below  those  necescary  to  sustain 
the  mature  Industry  In  the  United  S'ates. 
Furthermore,  political  events  In  si.)me  petn;- 
leum-producing  nations  have  Injected  a  nute 
of  Instability  Into  the  supply  of  uU.  A.;auiat 
this  background,  we  cannot  afford,  as  a  na- 
tion, to  l"se  6ii;ht  of  the  Imnieuse  Unp<'r- 
tance  of  petroleum  In  times  of  cmersenry 
In  World  War  11,  fully  two-thirds  of  all 
the  materials  of  war  consisted  of  petr-ileum 
and  F*''"'^'^'-'^  products  T'xlay  peirnlp'in^ 
represents  about  50  percent  of  the  total 
waterborne  tonnage  In  International  trade. 
The  .sheer  vulanie  of  petroleum  require- 
ments, and  the  overall  situation  In  the  w  rid 
today  made  It  necessary  for  the  Feder.il 
Oovertiment  to  Institute  a  broad  program  )f 
contrwl.H  on  petroleum  Inifx^rts  Into  the 
United  States  These  controls  are  des:i?ne<l 
to  provide  petroleum  exp>ortln?  natl  >ns  with 
a4'ces3  to  the  U  3  market,  while  at  the  same 
time  preven'lng  the  unlimited  flow  of  oil 
fmm  abr  -ad  th.\t  coulfl  serl  >usly  injure  our 
national  security  posture.  This  vital  pro- 
gram l.i  adininlsiered  by  the  Department's 
Oil   Ini'xtrt   .\dmlnlstratlon. 

NATVR.\L    C.\3 

During  the  past  25  or  30  years,  natural  gas 
h.ts  ktrowu  from  a  stepchild  of  the  petroleum 
Industry  to  a  prime  source  t  f  enerKy.  TliLs 
growth  h<vs  been  especially  impressive  over 
the  past  15  years  sir.r-e  W  jr'.d  W.ir  II  T\\vs 
year  it  is  estimated  th.it  natural  i<as  will  ap- 
proach 30  percent  of  the  Nation's  ener<y 
supply  The  Federal  Power  Comm'.ss..  n  has 
the  principal  regulatory  re-i;xjnsibi;i'y  for 
the  Nation  s  interstate  commerce  In  natural 
gas  The  I>ep.utment  of  the  Interior  con- 
ducts a  substantial  pri>s;ram  of  research  Into 
natur.U  gas  production  and  use  and  Is  re- 
s[>oiLSible  f i>r  tlie  m oblUzatun  piiase.s  of  the 
natural  gas  Industry. 

COAL 

RMerves  of  coal  In  the  United  States  are 
Inimense — enough  to  ?:erve  our  requirements 
Of.  present  rates  of  con.sumpti-n  f  >r  hun- 
dreds of  years.  Coal  was  the  earliest  bene- 
flciarv  of  this  Nation's  enervry  revolutliin 
As  other  sources  (  f  y»  wer  arose,  coal  i'^st  lt.s 
dominant  p-isltlon  Produ.-tton  has  fallen 
and   unemployment   In  tradltl&nal  coal  pro- 


ducing areas  oorvstltutes  a  serious  eotjuonilc 
and  siKlal  problem. 

Despite  these  loases  In  the  energy  market. 
there  are  two  [xjeslbliltlea  that  b(jid  promise 
for  an  early  Improvement  lu  coal's  position 
In  our  energy  economy. 

Coal  Is  cheap  at  the  mine  compared  to 
other  fuels;  Its  big  handicap  has  always 
been  the  cost  of  transportation.  Fir  this 
reason,  the  Department  Is  very  much  Inter- 
ested In  the  plan  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Texas  Eastern 
Transmission  Corp  .  of  HousUm.  to  buUd  a 
20-lnch  slurry  pipeline  from  the  coal  fields 
of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  to  the 
large  energy-consuming  areas  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York. 

Coal  In  the  form  of  a  slurry  has  been 
moved  by  pipeline  In  Ohio  for  some  years. 
from  Cadi/,  U)  Cleveland  But  In  this  oper- 
ation the  slurry  has  had  to  be  put  through 
a  costly  drying  process  Ijefore  burning  Re- 
cently, a  demonstration  at  S'lUth  Amboy. 
N  J.  proved  that  liquid  coal  slurry  contain- 
ing more  than  30  percent  water  can  be 
burned  directly  In  a  furnace,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  oU  or  g;is 

It  appears  possible  to  Increase  the  use  of 
coal  while  better  serving  the  energy  needs 
of  our  c.juutry,  by  the  construction  of  mlne- 
mouth  Bteani  electric  plants.  Recent  devel- 
opments in  extra-hlgh-voltage  tran.<!mlsslon 
of  electricity  may  make  possible  'he  move- 
ment uf  large  blocks  of  power  at  lower  costs 
I  will  discuss  this  more  fully  as  we  talk 
about  electric  power. 

rLICTRIC     POWC« 

The  development  >f  hydroelectric  p<.wer  In 
this  coun'ry  had  its  t)eglnning  m  the  New- 
England  States  The  first  waterpower  de- 
vel  >pment,  of  Imfxirtance  t<^>ok  place  here  In 
New  England  at  Pawtuoket,  HI,  In  ITuO 
By  1813.  a  c:ty  w.\s  created  by  the  develi'p- 
ment  of  Uie  Merrimack  River  at  Lowell. 
Mass.  In  those  early  years,  a  canal  was 
built  around  tlie  falls  and  the  water,  or 
portlor.3  of  It,  pas5ed  successively  over 
wheeU  or  thr   iigh  turbines. 

By  19(X>,  we  had  learned  U)  tr.uismlt  p<.'wer 
as  far  as  150  miles  la  a  m  -meat,  I  will  tell 
y!.,'U  of  s>ime  of  the  progr£ims  our  Oovern- 
ment  Is  now  engaged  In  to  encour.ige  the 
private  and  public  utility  industry  to  better 
utilize  and  devel  jp  our  electric  power 
Industry, 

Hydr' /electric  power  has  provided  a  small 
but  rel.itlvely  stable  p.irtion  of  the  Natliin's 
energy  requirement,?  In  the  past  25  years  - 
ab<nit  4  percent  This  percentage,  however. 
f.iUs  to  convey  the  rrltical  Importance  of 
hydroelectric  power  In  some  regions  of  the 
United  States 

In  the  Pacl.lc  N  Tthwest.  fully  96  percent 
of  electric  power  consumed  In  the  area  Is 
produced  frfim  waterpower  projec's  on  the 
Columbia  River,  Its  tributaries,  and  coastal 
streams 

In  years  gone  bv.  we.  as  a  Nation,  have  not 
made  sufQclent  use  of  uur  hydroelectric  po- 
tential, a  renewable  energy  res  urce  th.it  un- 
controlled causes  damage  la  m.my  areas 
Thl.5  administration  will  not  perv>etu.ite  this 
neglect  and  waste.  'We  Intend  to  move  vig- 
orously to  develop  those  iis  yet  untaj'jwd 
hydro  rescwirces  which  will  yield  measurabli- 
beneflt-s  to  the  growth  of  the  national 
ec<in<jmy. 

At  the  request  of  President  Kennedy,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Is  now  reviewing 
the  P assamaquoddy  project  and  the  p«iten- 
tlal  of  the  upper  rit  John  River  in  Maine 
Department  engineers  are  optlmlsti.-  «l>out 
the  outcome  and  Uxjk  forward  to  greater  de- 
velopment of  the  Water  resource  of  New 
England. 

r:rR\    iiii.it    voitacb     dtrett    n-RRKNT 

1RAN-.MI.S.SII  .N 

The  most  modern  and  etflclent  tr.in.'.m;<;- 
slon  of  electricity  Is  vital  to  the  ample  sup- 
ply of  power  at  reasonable  coeta      A  5-mnn 


group   drawn   from   the   Department   of    the 

Interior  has  recently  completed  an  Important 
study  on  an  extra-hlgh-voltage,  direct-cur- 
rent Intertle  to  link  the  major  private  and 
public  power  systenrs  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west with  those  of  the  Pacific  Southwest. 
The  study  has  already  had  a  great  Impact  on 
the  electric  utility  Industry  and  may  show  a 
way  ultimately  to  reduce  power  oust  In  New 
England  and  i;tbcr  areas  of  the  Nation. 

The  proposal  would  Involve  construction 
of  lines  from  the  Columbia  River  Basin  to 
the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif — a  distance 
of  almost  1  OoO  miles.  It  would  be  a  dramat- 
ic forward  step,  stimulating  tbe  electric  In- 
du.'jtry  to  more  efTlclent  and  effective  use  of 
the  hydro-  and  thermal-electric  power  re- 
sources 

Clreat  benefits  would  follow  from  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  southern  California  in- 
tertle The  Pacific  Northwest's  firm  power 
supply.  accordlni<  to  the  report,  can  be  In- 
creased by  up  to  400.000  kilowatts  by  ex- 
changing energy. 

In  many  p.ir's  (>(  California  peak  ptjwer 
requirements  occur  during  the  summer 
m'>nths  In  the  Northwest,  the  peak  energy 
need  is  during  the  winter  months.  Each  of 
these  regions  row  must  maintain  sufTlclent 
generation  capacity  and  plant  (which  costs 
money)  to  meet  Its  respective  peak  loads 
The  prop'ieed  Intertle  can  appreciably  lower 
the  level  of  InsttUIed  generating  capacity 
(With  Investment  of  capital)  by  movii^^ 
power  back  and  forth  between  the  two  re- 
gions as  required 

Also  these  extrn-hlch-voltage,  direct-cur- 
rent transml.st.lon  lines  might  be  used  to  take 
ix)wer  fr  im  mine-mouth  steam -electric  plant 
In  Pennsylvania  West  Virginia,  and  other 
areas  to  eastern  population  centers  such  a.s 
Boston  and  deliver  It  at  lower  cost 

President  Kennedy  In  his  special  mesMige 
r>n  n.itur.il  re.sources  List  February  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop  plans 
for  Interconnections  and  further  cooperative 
pxiollnp  of  electric  p.wer  B\ippllee  In  both 
prlv.i'f  and  public  systems  Secretary  Udall 
Is  giving  le.idcrship  to  the  electric  utility  In- 
dustry by  encour.igmg  this  txAd.  new  ap- 
proach 

In  cand  ir  I  m.ust  tell  you  tliat  the  United 
States  has  l.ii^k^ed  behind  in  the  development 
and  use  of  direct -current  transmission  of 
electricity  Sweden  developed  and  has  been 
using  It  to  advantage  since  1964.  A  direct- 
curret:t  ui.d'-rwater  cable  beneath  the  Ei.k- 
U.sh  Ch.innel  now  C(ninects  the  power  sys- 
tems of  Eni;land  and  Fr.mce.  New  Zealand 
will  s(T<)n  u.'^e  direct-current  transmission  fur 
a  dlst.ance  of  360  mlle.s.  It  Is  reported  the 
Soviets  have  been  exix'rlmentlng  with  direct- 
current  transmission  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  and  have  i  ne  300-mlle  experlnifntal 
line  alre.idy  built 

Inevit.ibly.  It  seems  the  entire  United 
Stat«'s  Win  need  an  electric  p<iwer  c<>mplex 
of  extra  high  vojtage  In  which  private  and 
pub!;."  agencies  can  atid  will  operate.  The 
combined  efforts  uf  the  private  and  public 
utilities  will  be  necessary  to  bring  about 
economies  In  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  electric  power  This  administration 
will  continue  to  encoura»je  these  Joint  efforts 
and  reiomnicnd  to  the  C'ongre.-s  that  we  p.ir- 
tli-lpi'e  llnanciiiily  In  programs  associated 
with  the  development  of  our  water  and 
power  re.sources  whenever  It's  In  the  na- 
tional Interest 

The  combined  result  .should  be  a  more  c.T;- 
clent  utlllz.itlon  of  the  country's  toUil  gen- 
erating facilities,  reduced  requirements  for 
the  construction  of  new  generating  plants 
and  significant  reductions  In  capital  invest- 
ment Savings  to  consumers  of  power 
should  follow  naturally  from  these  advan- 
t.iges 

I  have  em.ph.astred  that  energy  Is  one  of 
the  ni'St  important  elements  In  a  dynamic 
economy.  Your  Industry  directly  and  Indi- 
rectly Is  affec'ed  by  what  wc  do  In  the  de- 
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veU)pment  of  low-cost  energy  for  the  entire 
Nation.  We  must  coatlnue  u  a  nation  to 
discard  that  which  is  outdated  or  obaolete. 
We  must  adopt  ne^v  technical  advances 
wherever  they  promise  to  decrease  the  ooat 
of  energy  to  the  ulilmate  consumer.  We 
must,  with  a  sense  of  urgency,  tackle  our 
energy- resource  prob.ems.  We  must  look 
forward  and  go  forward. 

If  we  proceed  with  this  spirit,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  banner  of  freedom 
throughout  this  fast-moving  world  with 
persuasive  confidence  and  a  widespread 
realization  that  America  Is  still  lu  the  fore- 
front of  scientific  proirms.. 


TO  GRANT  WORLD  WAR  I  VETER- 
ANS THE  SAME  OUTPATIENT 
SERVICES  AV/JLABLE  TO  VET- 
ERANS OP  SPANISH-AMERICAN 
WAR 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  relation 
to  the  standards  of  today,  we  have  shown 
less  consideration  for  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I  than  we  have  for  the  Uv- 
ing  veterans  of  any  other  war  before  or 
since. 

This  is  diCBcult  to  understand,  and 
impossible  to  excuse.  Perhaps  it  was  due 
to  the  conservative  administrations  that 
controlled  public  policy  during  the 
1920s,  when  the  legitimate  rights  of 
veterans  were  thrust  into,  the  back- 
t:  round. 

Their  frustration  found  expression  in 
1932  durins  the  last  year  of  conserva- 
tive rule,  when  a  bonus  army  of  im- 
poverished veterans  marched  on  Wash- 
ington in  a  desperate  effort  to  secure 
recognition  of  their  claims.  The  memory 
of  the  squatters  camp  they  established, 
and  from  which  they  were  driven  by  the 
tanks  and  tear  gas  of  the  Regular  Army, 
comes  back  to  haunt  a  nation  that  failed 
thpn  as  now  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Unhke  the  veterans  of  World  War  II, 
and  the  veterans  of  Uie  Korean  war, 
the  men  who  came  back  from  World 
War  I.  received  no  educational  aid,  no 
paid-on-the-job  training  to  develop  new 
.skills  and  opportunities,  no  guarantee  of 
job  restoration,  and  no  $20  per  week  for 
52  weeks  as  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. And  tliere  were  no  veterans'  hos- 
iJiLals  to  care  for  those  whose  health  was 
afT(.>cted  by  the  dangers  and  the  hard- 
:^hips  of  their  military  service. 

Because  the  Allied  armies  were  hard 
prci-sod  when  wc  entered  World  War  I, 
too  many  of  our  men  were  rushed  over- 
seas without  sufficient  training  or  ade- 
quate equipment.  Influenza,  poison 
^iis,  trench  warfare,  the  stresses  and 
strains  of  military  life  weakened  the 
liealth  of  maiiy  young  men  who  did  not 
bear  the  visible  scars  of  battle. 

Tlieir  disabilities  originated  in  serv- 
ice, but  they  were  not  able  to  prove 
service  connection  and  secure  disability 
comr>ensation  because  the  Government, 
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in  tracing  their  claims,  found  that  it 
had  misplaced  or  lost  their  medical  rec- 
ords. 

Unlike  the  veterans  of  the  previous 
Spanish-American  War,  they  were  not 
declared  eligible  for  outpatient  treat- 
ment of  disabilities.  Including  dental 
service,  and  were  not  entitled  to  emer- 
gency medical  care  at  home. 

Too  early  for  the  GI  bill  of  rights  and 
too  late  for  the  benefits  granted  to  the 
Spanish  War  veterans. 

The  average  age  of  the  World  War  I 
veteran  is  67. 

Five  hundred  of  them  are  dying  every 
day.  Very  few  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  survive  are  in  perfect  health. 
They  have  reached  that  stage  in  life 
where  more  frequent  illneses  and  medi- 
cal care  needs  should  receive  outpatient 
treatment  to  avoid  the  delays  that 
Jeopardize  recovery,  and  necessitate 
costly  hospitalization. 

These  men  are  not  second-class  vet- 
erans. Only  legislative  neglect  in  pro- 
viding them  with  benefits  and  services 
available  to  veterans  of  other  wars  has 
made  it  seem  so. 

In  order  to  correct  that  discrimina- 
tion, I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
section  612  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  the  same  medical  care 
benefits  for  World  War  I  veterans  as 
are  provided  for  veterans  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War. 

Can  anyone,  in  good  conscience,  deny 
them  this  right? 


WOOL  IMPORTS 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include 
a  letter  from  Francis  Schaufenbil,  in- 
ternational secretary-treasurer  of  the 
United  Textile  Workers  of  America. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Thre  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  the  following 
letter: 

Jantjart  22,  1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  Lane. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Congressman  Lane:  According  to  a 
news  Item  In  the  Lawrence  Sunday  Sun  of 
January  21,  Assistant  Secretary  Frederick  G. 
Dutton  of  the  State  Department  has  in- 
formed you  that  there  was  a  sharp  decline 
in  wool  Imports  from  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
and  Japan  during  1961.  as  a  resiilt  of  a  new 
tariff  structure  set  up  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Assistant  Secretary  Button's  optimistic 
statement  is  statistically  accurate,  but  In 
my  opinion  It  is  a  misleading  assessment  of 
the  situation.  He  disregards  alarming 
trends  which  warrant  a  conclusion  oppwsed 
to  his. 

Three  factors  account  for  the  reduced 
wool  fabric  Imports: 

1.  The  threatened  boycott  of  Japanese 
worsted  fabrics  by  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  of  America.  AFL-CIO. 

2.  The  drop  in  U.S.  production  of  tailored 
clothing  due  to  the  economic  situation  pre- 
vailing during  the  first  part  of  1961. 

3.  The  new  duties  on  woven  cloths  which 
were  placed  in  effect  on  January  1.  1961. 

Since  the  decline  In  wool  imports  was  the 
greatest  In  the  case  of  Italy,  a  study  of  the 


1961  (January  through  October)  Italian  wool 
Import  figures  Is  revealing: 

[Total  in  square  yards] 

January 1,  724,  000 

February 335,  000 

March 412,  000 

AprU 732,  000 

May 531,  000 

Jime 716,  000 

July 1.  035,  000 

August 1,  328,  000 

September 1,  788,  000 

October 1.  870.  000 

You  will  note  that  the  January  1,  1961, 
duties  at  first  seemed  to  act  as  a  brake  on 
Imports,  but  we  now  know  that  this  was 
merely  a  period  of  hesitation.  The  steadily 
growing  Italian  import  totals  Indicate  that 
Italian  exporters  are  accommodating  their 
products  to  the  new  duties  and  have  al- 
ready regained  much  lost  ground. 

There  Is  growing  evidence  that  the  Janu- 
ary 1961  duties  are  not  as  effective  as 
claimed  by  the  State  Department. 

The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
factiu'ers  claims  that  "there  is  manifest 
evidence  that  the  search  for  loopholes  in 
our  tariff  law  and  regulations  is  inteiisi- 
fylng.  The  Bureau  of  CXistoms  has  under 
study  the  proper  tariff  classification  for 
woven  wool  cloths  on  which  the  selvedges 
have  been  bound  with  braid. 

"The  purpose  of  this  braiding  is  to  qualify 
the  cloths  for  entry  through  ctistoms  as  arti- 
cles In  part  of  braid  on  wlilch  there  is  only 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  42»4  percent.  This 
compares  with  the  cloth  duties  of  37  V^  cents 
per  pound  plus  ad  valorem  duties  of  88 
to  60  percent,  dependent  upon  the 
value.  In  another  case,  woven  wool  cloths 
have  been  presented  for  duty-free  entry 
into  TJS.  customs  territory  as  a  prod- 
uct of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  cloths 
in  question  were  imported  from  Italy  into 
the  Virgin  Islands  where  Uttle  If  any  further 
processing  was  i>erformed  on  them  other 
than  showerproofing.  Manufactures  qualify 
as  a  'product  of  the  Virgin  Islands'  if  for- 
eign materials  account  for  no  more  than  60 
percent  of  their  total  value." 

Another  reason  I  am  not  Impressed  by 
the  State  Department's  analysis  of  the  mat- 
ter is  the  fact  that  the  new  duties  effect  only 
a  minority  part  of  total  wool  Imports. 

Wool  iinports  involve  many  categories  In 
addition  to  wool  fabrics,  e.g.,  finished  ap- 
parel, unfinished  apparel,  wool  tops,  wool 
yarns,  knit  apparel,  etc.  According  to  Gov- 
ernment figures,  43,385,000  pounds  of  wool 
products  were  imported  during  the  first  10 
months  of  1961.  Of  these,  only  19.266,000 
pounds  were  covered  by  the  new  tariff,  and 
only  9  million  pounds  were  affected  by  the 
new  tariff. 

The  State  Department  cannot  claim  igno- 
rance of  these  factors.  I  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  on  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Wool  Advisory  Committee.  We  met  on  Jan- 
uary 8.  1962,  with  representatives  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, and,  at  that  time,  called  these 
matters  to  their  attention. 

On  the  same  day  the  Wool  Advisory  Com- 
nilttee  filed  a  unanimously  adopted  eight- 
point  statement  with  the  Government. 
Point  7  was  as  follows: 

"The  Committee  has  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Government  representatives  present 
and  here  takes  this  means  of  noting: 

(a)  That  the  greater  portion  of  wool  tex- 
tile Imports  do  not  enter  under  the  para- 
graphs affected  by  the  tariff  adjustments  re- 
ferred to;  and  it  is  mistaken  to  base  policy — 
if  inaction  may  be  deemed  a  policy — for  the 
whole  wool  textile  Industry  on  factors  which, 
even  if  valid,  would  affect  only  part  of  it; 
and 

"(b)  That  the  statistical  data  already  on 
hand  shows  that  such  declines  as  were  re- 
corded In  certain  categories  of  wool  imports 
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reconunendatlona  are  worthy  of  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member: 


In  th«  early  montha  of  1»«1  wer«  the  brief  primary  mlaslon,  MAT8  la  equipped  with 

and  pwMlng  effect*  of  the  domeetlc  receeelon.  ,   large  fleet  of   military   transport  air- 

and  that.  In  certain  ooneplcuoue  »nd  im-  ^^^j^     under  Deferue  Department  train-         i    Tr»n«port*iion  reffuUUon«  for  the  Of- 

portant  c»t«fort«e,  Importe  for  the  CLret  10  ^^^  ^^  operation*  policy  thU  traniport     flee    of    the    SecreUry    of    Oefenee   and    the 

monthe  of  l»fll  are  already  in  esecea  or  cor-  ^^^  ^  required  to  Operate  at  a  relatively      three  military  eerylcee  ahould  be  revle«l  t*; 


reepoDdlng  flffurea  for  19M,  and  In  other 
catefortea,  the  rlaa  In  the  latter  months  of 
the  year  ehowe  that  tb«  hitherto  Inereaatng 
trend  of  wool  prodtict  tmporte  la  clearly 
continuing  eren  bcyotwl  the  l«Tela  prevlouely 
deenMd  exceaslTe." 

Since  1M7  mora  than  300  woolan  mtlU 
have  gotie  out  of  bualneee.  Kmplornient  In 
the  Induatry  In  the  aame  period  baa  de- 
clined from  170.000  Jota  to  M,000  Jobe 

Preatdent  Kennady.  though  pursuing  a  goal 
of  Inereaead  foreign  trade,  hae  recognlMd 
that  the  wool  Industry  requUree  special  at- 
tention. On  l^y  a,  1961,  at  a  White  House 
conference  with  Industry  representatives  he 
said:  "The  problems  of  the  tertUe  industry 
are  serious  and  deep-rooted."  and  that.  "It 
la  time  for  action." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  State  Department 
pxirsues  the  same  laudable  goal  of  Increased 
foreign  trade,  but  with  a  callous  Indifference 
to  the  effect  of  its  policies  and  recommenda- 
tions on  thousands  of  textile  workers,  thou- 
sands of  manufacturers,  and  thousands  of 
workers  In  related  Industries  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  State  Department  blinds  Itself 
to  the  damage  being  Inflicted  upon  the  wool- 
en Industry  of  our  Nation.  The  Department 
publicizes  and  exaggerates  measures  de- 
signed to  help  the  situation,  but  these  meas- 
ures— such  as  the  new  duties  of  Jtuiuary  1, 
1961.  and  the  new  textile  machinery  depre- 
ciation arrangement — while  sometimes  meri- 
torious, are  Ineffective  and  picayune  when 
contrasted  with  the  overall  problem  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Dutton's  report  to  you  Is  U- 
iQstratlve  of  this  tendency  To  use  an  over- 
worked expression.  "They  are  wlllln*?  to 
sacrifice  the  industry  on  the  altar  of  free 
trade  " 

The  United  Textile  Workers  of  Anierlca. 
AFLf-CIO,  and  Its  membership,  are  well  aware 
of  the  tremendous  efforts  you  have  expended 
on  behalf  of  the  wool  Induatry  We  are 
deeply  appreciative  and  encourage  your  con- 
tinued commitment  to  the  problem  which  Is 
so  vital  to  our  textile  conununlty  and  to  our 
whole  country 

With  sincere  personal  regards.  I  remain 
Fraternally  yours. 

PRANCIS  SCHAUriNBII,. 

International  Secretary -Trea.turer 


REVIEW    OP   USE   OP   COMMERCIAL 
AIR  CARRIERS 

Mr  KASTENMETER  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Issued  on  January  9.  1962 

The  report  is  entitled  Review  of  the 
Use  of  Commercial  Air  Carriers  for 
Overseas  Travel  and  Shipment  of  Un- 
accompanied Bagerage  of  Department  of 
Defense  Personnel." 

Many  people  are  familiar  with  the 
general  operation  of  military  transpor- 
tation The  Military  Air  Transport 
Service — MATS— is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  SlafT  with  an  immediately  available 
strategic  airlift  force  for  use  in  war  or 
other  national  emergency      To  mct-t  its 


high  rate  of  peacetime  aircraft  utiliza- 
tion. In  lU  standard  operation*  it  pro- 
vides greater  airlift  capability  than  that 
required  for  normal  military  peacetime 
carrying  needs. 

The  Defense  Department  uses  some  of 
this  excess  capacity  to  provide  trans- 
portation for  personnel  and  baggage. 
Addltlotially,  some  commercial  transport 
Is  contracted  for  MATS  use 

The  new  report  of  the  Comptroller 
General  Is  a  study  of  InefBclencles  In 
the  operation  of  these  transportation 
programs 

I  would  like  to  quote  at  length  from 
the  report  to  indicate  Its  general  pur- 
pose and   Its   general  conclusions: 

The  purpose  of  our  review  was  to  Inquire 
Into  the  use  of  regularly  scheduled  com- 
mercial flights  at  published  tariff  rates  for 
the  oversea  moTement  of  i>ers<')nnel  and 
baggage  and  to  compare  the  u.se  of  these 
commercial  facilities  with  the  av.^llnble 
space  on  scheduled  oversea  flights  of  the 
military  air  transportation  system  to  the 
same  pwilnts 

Our  review  disci' ««<1  th.»t  in  nac;il  year 
1960.  the  DOD  spent  over  SiJ  m'.iiiou  fur 
trtinsportlug  Us  personnel  and  u:. accom- 
panied baggage  --.  erse.is  on  commercial 
fl.ghts  at  published  tariff  r.ites.  while  at  the 
s;ime  time  there  w.is  .imple  ?pare  i>n  sched- 
uled military  and  contract  flights  of  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Service  ( MATS  i  tn 
carry  a  substantial  jwrtlon  of  th:a  trafflo 
MATS  flights  Included  scheduled  service  on 
military-owned  aircraft  and  on  civil  aircraft 
under  contract  to  MATS  at  rates  much  lower 
than  the  published  tariff  rates  of  the  c.-trrlers 

Our  tests  showed  that  u.er  .So  percent  of 
all  oversea  travel  and  baggage  shipments  by 
commercial  air  originated  or  forniliiated  at 
oversea  areas,  and  In  many  cases  the  same 
cities,  served  by  MATS  We  estimate  that 
the  unused  capacity  of  M.\TS  8<-he<]u:e<l 
oversea  flights  In  the  same  year  was  equal 
to  abiiut  9  times  the  ruimber  of  DOD  p.is- 
scngers  and  20  times  the  weight  of  DOD 
baggage  carried  by  commercial  air  to  or  fr^m 
the  areas  served  by  MATS  C'ln.-^equently, 
after  allowing  fjr  the  approximate  cost  of 
using  comnjerclal  air  service  t<.>  aje.ts  outside 
the  military  air  tr.in.-p>irtatlon  system,  we 
estim.ite  that  p.issengers  and  baggage  mived 
O'.  erseus  by  commercial  air  service  at  a  ri>st 
of  se-.eral  millions  of  dollars  could  h.ive  been 
aocommxlated  on  concurrently  scheduled 
MATS  fllght-s  at  little.  If  any.  Increase  In  the 
c<J8t  of  MATS  uperatl'iii  during  fl.sral  year 
1960 

Thr  Rndin),'s  of  this  .study  are  printed 
at  .sonic  length  in  the  body  of  tht'  re- 
j)ort  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  research  done  by  the  Government 
Accounting  Offlcf  is  of  the  hiKhe.st  qual- 
ity, and  I  am  convinced  that  the  wa.ste- 
ful  practices  outlined  by  the  Comptroller 
General  are  accurately  reporU^d.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  report  to 
the  attention  of  other  Members  who  may 
be  interested  In  curbing  wasteful  Gov- 
ernment expenditure.s 

Based  on  this  research  the  Comp- 
troller General  ha.s  made  three  basic 
recommendations  who.se  aim  i.s  the  in- 
stitutiori  of  more  bu.smes.slike  praciices 
in  this  luspect  of  the  Defen.-.e  Depart- 
ment's operation       I   believe   that  Dwsc 


specifically  require  the  \u«  of  MATS  for 
normal  oversaa  air  travel  to,  from,  and  be- 
tween countries  served  directly  by  UATH 
and  for  all  other  ovareaa  air  travel  where 
MATS  mUltary  and  contract  planaa  are 
available  for  a  subsuntlal  portion  of  the 
Ulp  with  significant  savings  In  transporu- 
tton  coats 

2  The  frequent  failure  of  traaaportatlon 
officers  to  obtain  passenger  epaoaa  on  MATti 
flights,  when  In  fact  space  la  available, 
should  t>e  subjected  to  a  thorough  study 
by  OSD  to  determine  the  cauaa  of  this  prob- 
lem and  to  Institute  remedial  procedures 
and  that  consideration  be  given  to  revising 
the  practice  of  limiting  space  reaervatlons 
to  the  minimum  cabin  load  on  flights  that 
usually  depart  with  higher  load  limits 

3  The  Joint  travel  regulations  and  the 
implementing  regulations  of  the  military 
services  should  be  revised  to  specifically  re- 
quire the  use  '>f  military  air  transportation 
rest^urces  for  the  oversea  thlpment  of  un- 
accompanied baggage  when  air  shipment  Is 
appropriate,  and  that  the  type  of  air  trans- 
p.irtatlon  resovirces  available  and  the  coun- 
tries served  be  clearly  described  In  these 
regulatl  iiis 

The  Comptroller  General  Indicates 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  claims 
to  be  taking  steps  to  remedy  present 
abuses  in  military  transportation.  How- 
ever, he  writes  that  his  present  limited 
testing  of  the  success  of  these  remedies 
has  shown  only  moderate  Improvement 
in  practices 

Mr  Speaker,  after  a  close  review  of 
the  GAO  studies  I  am  convinced  that  at 
least  $7  million  could  be  cut  from  this 
a.spect  of  military  operations  alone.  I 
believe  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  do  this 

A  number  of  conscientious  citizens 
and  members  have  been  disturbed  at  the 
growth  of  government  expenditures  in 
recent  years  Many  have  called  for  cuts 
in  Government  spending.  I  believe 
there  is  good  cause  for  many  of  these 
complaints,  but  I  believe  we  can  save 
a  great  deal  of  money  without  making 
cuts  in  essential  .services. 

It  .seems  to  me.  rather,  that  It  would 
be  wise  to  consult  the  excellent  studies 
now  available  which  Indicate  that  there 
IS  a  great  deal  of  waste  in  existing  pro- 
grams 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  notable 
in  this  regard  because  it  Is  by  far  the 
largest  spender  in  the  Government 
GAO  .studies  show  that  it  Is  also  amon^ 
the  most  inefflcient  of  our  Government 
agencies  I  would  respectfully  urge  that 
a  more  careful  look  be  taken  at  the 
budk'et  this  year  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  information  we  already  have 
If  we  do  this.  I  am  .sure  that  we  can  pre- 
.serve  the  e.ssontial  functions  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  and  cut  out  wasteful 
operations  such  as  the  ones  detailed  in 
the  latest  report  on  military  transpor- 
tation 


THK    PORTSMOUTH    STORY 

Mr  CAHILL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unainmous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  i  Mr   HarshaI  may  extend  his 
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remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Recorc  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAR8HA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
start  the  new  year  with  a  program  and  a 
budget  presented  to  lu  cncompa«slng 
everything  on  this  earth  and  the  moon 
and  promising  to  take  care  of  every- 
body ai^d  every  cau.se  the  world  over.  I 
uuuld  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  Portsmouth  story.  I  am  In- 
cluding herewith  an  address  delivered 
by  the  Reverend  E.  Leslie  Prltchard  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Ports- 
mouth. Ohio,  at  the  All  America  City 
Award  finals,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Municipal  League  and  Look  magazine,  at 
Miami  Beach,  Fla  .  on  Friday,  December 
1.  1961,  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of 
the  Greater  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  commu- 
nity. 

Reverend  PriLchard  very  ably  pre- 
sented the  Portsmouth  cause  in  his  own 
inimitable  way  and  I  think  the  Ports- 
mouth stoiT  points  out  the  fact  that  the 
American  people,  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, would  prefer  to  look  after  their 
own  problems  on  their  own  initiative. 

There  Is  nothing  the  American  people 
cannot  have  if  they  want  it.  The  only 
prerequisite  is  to  apply  themselves  using 
their  own  re.<;ources  and  initiative  to  ob- 
tain the  results  desired.  This  is  exactly 
what  occurred  in  the  Portsmouth  area, 
yet  we  were  in  the  heart  of  the  depressed 
Eueas  in  this  Nation,  and  I  am  partic- 
ulaily  proud  of  the  part  the  entire  com- 
munity played  in  the  effort  and  I  com- 
mend their  action  to  my  colleagues. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  before  we 
embark  upon  this  program  of  doing  all 
thing's  for  all  people,  each  of  my  col- 
loa^;ues  give  serious  thought  and  con- 
sideration to  how  the  p>eople  of  Ports- 
mouth helped  themselves. 

The  PoRTSMoi'TH  Stort 

This  Is  the  Portsmouth  story.  Within  the 
framework,  of  the  past  12  niontlis,  we  who 
live  111  the  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  area  have  wlt- 
nes.sed  a  most  remarkable  feat,  an  accom- 
pli.shment  so  t.vplcal  of  the  grassroot  great- 
ness that  built  and  Is  America  that  It  evoked 
the  personal  endorsement  of  the  President 
pf  the  United  States. 

So  that  you  may  fully  appreciate  the  time- 
liness of  Ihe  Portsmouth  story,  and  grasp 
It."?  full  significance,  I  would  like  to  begin 
with  a  quotation  from  the  Inaugural  address 
of   the    Prpflclent    of    the   United   States. 

Challenging  AnicrlcaJis  to  rise  to  new 
l.t'lRhts  through  their  own  Individual  efforts, 
ttie  President  said: 

'  A«-k  not  what  your  cotintry  will  do  for 
you:  a.'k  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

Nowhere,  to  my  knowledge,  has  that  chal- 
lei'.ge  been  accepted  more  wholeheartedly, 
under  m  )re  adverse  conditions,  and  been 
met  with  more  succfss  than  In  the  Ports- 
mfuth.  Ohio,  community  that  lies  along  the 
banks  of  tlie  Ohio  Fllver  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  Kentucky  f(X)thllls. 

If  I  were  a  movie  director  producing  the 
Portsmouth  story,  I  would  begin  with  a 
series  of  har.shly  candid,  deeply  penetrating 
Jl.i.sh  backs. 

First.  I  would  shovj-  the  community,  the 
w.Uled  river  town  and  the  rolling  country- 
side of  southern  Ohio  and  northern  Ken- 
tucky, 

Twenty  years  ago  the  scene  would  be  a 
bustling    city   of   40,0«X)   population — a   city 


known  nationally  for  its  shoes  and  its  steel — 
a  city  with  a  staid  and  solid  past — with  a 
bright  and  beckoning  futtire. 

The  pages  of  the  calendar  fall  away  and 
it  la  auddenly  IMO.  We  have  lost  8,000  popu- 
lation. Wa  have  loct  a  shoa  Industry.  And 
tb«  candid  camera  moves  in  to  focus  on  the 
Portamouth  of  1900.  We  see  an  area  declared 
dlatreaaad  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
We  tee  a  city  where  unemployment  runs  aa 
high  aa  18  percent.  We  see  a  community 
where  families  queue  up  to  receive  their 
share  of  surpltu  commodities. 

Slowly  the  candid  camera  move*  in  and 
we  see  th«  faces  of  the  people,  for  the  Ports- 
mouth story  is  the  story  of  people.  We 
look  carefully  at  that  face  and  it  is  the  face 
of  despair,  and  depression  and  defeat. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Portsmouth 
story  begins  to  unfold.  The  need  was 
tragically  present.  Something  had  to  be 
done.  Something  had  to  be  done  to  over- 
come the  apathy  of  the  people  and  force- 
fully and  poaltively  demonstrate  that  Ports- 
mouth could  come  back  and  assume  her 
place  »mnng  the  progressive  cities  of  the 
Nation.  All  of  this  could  be  done  if  every- 
one— individually  and  collectlvely^-could  do 
his  part. 

Suddenly  the  camera  moves  backwards  in 
time  and  we  see  the  graduating  class  of 
Portsmouth  High  School  in  the  year  1959. 
We  look  closely  at  their  faces — pathetically 
aware  that  only  1  out  of  every  8  student* 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  college: 
for  Portsmouth  and  Scioto  County  lie  In  an 
educational  deeert.  The  great  preponder- 
ance of  the  available  colleges  lay  beyond  the 
minimum  radius  of  100  miles;  and  what 
opportunity  was  there  for  students  whose 
parents  had  to  stand  In  line  to  receive  their 
dally  allotment  of  food? 

This  was  the  place  for  beginning.  Look- 
ing for  progress,  searching  for  progress,  we 
selected  the  theme  "Progress  Through  Edu- 
cation." 

A  15  member  t)oard  formed  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization to  spearhead  the  goal  of  bringing 
higher  education  to  the  Portsmouth  area. 
The  city  of  Portsmouth  donated  an  unused 
school  building  and  a  minimum  goal  of 
$85,000  was  established  with  which  to  reno- 
vate and  modernize  that  unused  building. 

The  candid  camera  appears  again  among 
the  people  of  the  Portsmouth  area  as  they 
weld  themselves  together  in  an  almost  un- 
believable unity  of  purpose. 

Here  is  the  face  of  a  retired  school  teacher 
who  gave  S50:  here  is  the  face  of  a  news- 
paper boy  who  turned  In  his  weekly  collec- 
tion of  over  $10:  here  is  the  wrinkled  face 
of  an  old  colored  woman  as  she  makes  her 
humble  donation. 

As  the  camera  moves  back,  we  see  the 
faces  of  the  graduating  class  of  a  county 
high  school  each  one  of  whom  made  a  con- 
tribution of  no  less  than  $2.  This  set  the 
tone  and  the  color  of  our  campaign. 

Quicker  and  quicker  the  camera  moves  and 
faces  appear  as  if  by  magic.  The  PTA's,  the 
Rotary,  the  Klwanis,  the  Lions,  the  Ex- 
change, the  4-H  clubs,  the  Shawnee  AFL- 
CIO  Council,  the  social  groups,  the  profes- 
sional groups,  the  faces  of  men.  women,  and 
children  from  all  walks  of  life — regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  creed — each  Intent  on  play- 
ing his  part  to  meet  the  need  and  make  the 
dream  come  true. 

Gentlemen,  this  was  Portsmouth's  finest 
hour. 

The  result:  over  $100,000  raised  from  an 
area  designated  distressed:  over  $100,000 
which  was  equivalent,  per-caplta-wise,  to 
over  $7'i  million  t>eing  raised  In  the  city  of 
Detroit,  also  a  distressed  area:  a  $100,000 
which  was  more  than  enough  to  open  the 
doors  to  Ohio  University  at  Portsmouth  and 
admit  a  freshmen  class  of  over  150  full-time 
students — 88  percent  of  whom  might  never 
have  had  the  opportunity  for  higher  educa- 
tion. 


Conscious  of  the  effort  that  had  been  made 
by  the  people  of  Portsmouth,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  himself, 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  be  read  at 
the  dedication  of  Ohio  University  at  Ports- 
mouth. 

"I  want  to  congratulate  the  people  of  the 
Portsmouth  area  on  the  opening  there  of 
the  new  branch  of  the  State  University  sys- 
tem of  Ohio,  I  know  that  the  voltrntary  con- 
tributions by  which  yotir  community  has 
made  this  educational  opporttmlty  possible 
for  the  young  men  and  women  of  yoiu-  re- 
gion represenu  one  of  the  aacrlflcea  which 
Americans  mtut  and  will  make  for  the  wel- 
fare and  strength  of  our  people.  Tou  have 
answered  in  a  significant  way  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country.  Such  an  achievement 
is  especially  impressive  In  an  area  designated 
for  redevelopment.  I  know  that  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Hodges,  Undersecretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Nestlgen. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commiasloner  Bush, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  Ladd,  all 
of  whom  are  with  you  today,  will  person- 
ally express  for  me  the  appreciation  of  this 
Administration  for  your  fine  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  your  areas  and  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  opportunity  for  education 
for  all  our  people." 


THE  LATE   SENATOR   SCHOEPPEL 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  McIntim:]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Senator  Schoeppel,  of  Kan- 
sas, is  a  tragic  loss  to  his  State  and  Na- 
tion. The  public  service  performed  over 
a  long  period  of  time  by  this  great  citi- 
zen of  Kansas  is  far  beyond  that  gener- 
ally realized  by  the  average  citizen. 
Senator  Schoeppel  combined  great  per- 
sonal integrity  and  courage  with  deep 
devotion  to  the  citizens  of  the  Sunflower 
State  and  the  Nation  he  loved  so  well. 

Mrs.  Mclntire  and  I  treasure  the  mem- 
ory of  our  warm  friendship  with  Sen- 
ator Schoeppel  and  extend  to  the  be- 
reaved widow  our  deepest  sympathy. 


REASONS  FOR  EXTENDING  CON- 
SERVATION RESERVE  PROGRAM 
CONTRACTS 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  extends  the  term  of  expiring  con- 
servation reserve  contracts.  Here  is  a 
brief  review  of  the  conservation  reserve 
program  and  some  of  the  reasons  for 
recommending  its  extension. 

Five  years  of  experience  have  shown 
that  this  approach  to  ci\)p  adjustment 
is  attractive  to  many  farmers  and  can 
be  an  effective  tool  for  land,  capital, 
and  labor  adjustment  in  our  overex- 
panded  agriculture.  As  of  the  end  of 
1960,  when  the  program  was  terminated, 
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there  were  more  than  306,000  conserva- 
tion reserve  contracts  in  effect,  cover- 
ing 28  7  million  acres  of  reserve  crop- 
land in  47  States.  The  average  size 
participating  farm  was  314  acres  com- 
pared to  the  average  1954  census  farm 
of  242  acres. 

Virtually  all  of  this  conservation  re- 
.serve  land  is  cropland,  or  at  least  was 
being  used  for  crop  production  before 
It  was  placed  under  contract.  Had  it 
not  been  idled  by  the  program,  this  land 
would  have  added  substantially  to  ex- 
isting surpluses.  Instead,  it  is  being 
held  in  reserve  at  an  suinual  average 
rental  cost  to  the  Government  of  $11  85 
per  acre  per  year.  See  table  1  for  de- 
tails by  States. 

The  $11.85  per  acre  for  the  28  7  mil- 
lion acres  under  the  conservation  reserve 
compared  to  $27.35  per  acre  average — 
USDA  estimate— for  the  26  7  million 
acres  retired  under  the  1961  feed  grain 
program,  demonstrates  among  other 
things  that:  First.  Jacked  up  price  sup- 
ports In  1961  caused  the  Government  to 


bid  against  Itself  and  led  to  payments 
2 '  2  times  as  much  per  retired  acre  under 
the  feed  grain  program  as  under  the 
conservation  reserve  program;  second. 
retiring  cropland  on  a  long-term,  com- 
petitive bid  basis  is  more  workable,  will 
accomplish  much  more  for  the  money 
expended,  and  requires  less  administra- 
tion. 

Particularly  efTective  in  production 
adjustment  is  the  whole  farm  conserva- 
tion ri'sfive  contract,  under  which  the 
farmer  rests  all  his  eligible  cropland  and 
producos  no  commrrclal  crops.  The 
farm  family  may  continue  to  live  on  the 
farm  if  it.  wishes,  and  use  the  buildings, 
orchard,  Aoodland.  and  c;arden  as  it  de- 
sires. Further,  by  retiring  the  whole 
farm  the  temptation  to  increase  output 
on  land  remaining  in  production,  thus 
offsottmK  the  effect  of  land  retirement,  Is 
eliminated  Some  20  3  million  conserva- 
tion reserve  acres,  or  71  percent  of  the 
total,  are  under  contracts  of  this  type. 

Conservation  reserve  contracts;  will  be- 
gin expiring   in  considerable  volume   in 
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1962  and  some  will  terminate  each  year 
through  the  end  of  1969.  All  of  this 
land  will  have  been  well  protected  with 
vegetative  cover  and  will  have  a  higher 
production  potential  than  when  retired. 
A  question  for  both  farmers  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  what  to  do  about  this 
acrea^'e  as  it  emerges  from  the  reserve 
and  is  again  available  for  crop  produc- 
tion     See  table  2. 

A  breakdown  of  the  28.7  million  acres 
under  conservation  reserve  contracts, 
made  by  USDA.  shows  at>out  26.2  million 
under  gra.ss  and  legume  cover.  The  re- 
maining 2.5  million  acres  have  been  p>er- 
manently  shifted  to  such  uses  as  forests, 
shrubs,  cover  for  wildlife,  and  ponds  and 
lakes  for  livestock,  water,  fish,  and  so 
forth.     See  table  3. 

I  am  happy  to  Introduce  legislation  to 
provide  opportunity  for  farmers  to  ex- 
tend contracts  on  the  26.2  million  acres 
of  conservation  reserve  land  which  other- 
wise will  likely  come  back  Into  crop  pro- 
ductions as  the  contracts  expire. 
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THIRD-CLASS  MAIL 

Mr  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Glenn]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  f.cntleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Tliere  was  no  objt.Kition. 

Mr  GLENN.  Mr  Speaker,  there  have 
been  a  Bood  maioy  statements  to  the  ef- 
fect that  people  do  not  like  third-class 
mail.    It  is  also  argued  that  nobody  re- 


sponds to  the  sales  messages  contained  in 
the  18  billion  pieces  of  third-class  mail 
handled  annually  by  the  Postal  Estab- 
lishment. These  arguments  are  pure 
poppycock. 

As  my  colleagues  may  know,  Atlantic 
City  is  a  depressed  labor  area.  The  peo- 
ple of  Atlantic  City  are  proud  to  have  in 
their  community  an  outstanding  mail 
order  operation,  Spencer  Gifts.  This 
company  employs  between  150  and  400 
people  during  the  year.  The  postal  bill 
of  Spencer  Gifts  is  almost  $1  million  an- 
nually and  is  by  far  the  largest  customer 


of  the  post  office  in  Atlantic  City.  The 
fact  that  this  company  sells  merchandise 
having  a  value  of  almost  $6  million  each 
year  certainly  gives  the  lie  to  the  state- 
ments of  those  who  charge  that  nobody 
reads  or  responds  to  third-class  mail. 
Spencer  Gifts  is  a  catalog  house  and 
gives  full  value  to  its  many  customers. 
The  products  sold  through  its  catalogs 
are  purchased  from  business  firms  in 
almost  every  State  of  the  Union. 

As  Postmaster  General  Day,  himself, 
has  pointed  out  in  press  conferences,  the 
rate  of  postage  for  third-class  mail  has 
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advanced  150  percent  since  1952.  The 
ConKres*  h««  legisUted  three  Increase* 
on  this  category  of  mail  In  the  short  pe- 
riod of  10  years;  one  in  1952.  another  in 
1950.  and  the  last  In  ld60. 

I  firmly  believe  that  another  Increase 
in  t.he  bulk  third-class  mall  rate  would 
only  serve  to  reduce  the  volume  of  such 
sales  literature  and  cause  a  drop  in  sales, 
something  neither  I  nor  the  administra- 
tion wants. 

The  committee  bill  raises  various 
third-class  rates  to  a  sufllcient  doaee. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  vote  for  the 
administration  substitute  bill  which 
would  increase  third-class  mail  rates 
even  further. 

The  Commerce  Department  wa-=  .sup- 
pased  to  conduct  a  survey  to  determine 
the  Impact  on  bulk  mailers  of  the  1960 
rate  increase. 

Thij  has  not  been  done. 

In  view  of  this  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  businessman's  arm  of  Government  to 
adrtse  the  Congress  of  the  probable  im- 
pact of  another  rate  increase,  I  do  not 
believe  we  would  be  acting  respon>ibly  if 
we  approved  the  administration's  sub- 
stitute bill. 

I  will  vole  for  the  committee-approved 
bill  and  against  the  administration  sub- 
stitute. 

DISABILITY  INSURANCE  BEMEFITS 

Mr     CAHILl*      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

imanimous  consent  that  the  tjentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry)  may  e.xtend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Ls 
at  present  a  requirement  !n  the  social 
security  law  that  a  person  must  be  dis- 
abled for  8  months  before  he  can  be  paid 
disability  insurance  benefits.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  requirement  is  to  allow  time 
to  clear  up  those  conditions  which  are 
essentially  temporary-  or  to  allow  time 
to  show  improvement  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  Individual  will 
recover. 

Certainly  It  U  wLse  to  a.>certain  as 
clearly  as  possible  whether  an  Injury 
will  re.»^ult  in  a  permanent  disability  bo- 
fore  tieneflls  are  paid.  However,  there 
are  certain  cases  in  which  thf  perma- 
nent nature  of  the  injury  is  obvious  from 
the  start.  For  example,  in  cases  where 
aa  arm  or  leg  is  amputated,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  tlie  injury  Ls  permanent  and 
that  disability  benefits  are  m  order. 
However,  under  the  present  law  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  is  made  and  a  6- 
month  wait  is  required. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  disability  Ls  hard 
enough  to  bear,  but  the  attendant  finan- 
cial hardship  to  the  injured  person's 
family  makes  the  situation  even  more 
unbearable  In  instances  where  tiie  na- 
ture of  the  injury  is  clear  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  payments  will  eventually 
t>e  made,  the  6-month  waiting  period  Ls 
unjustified. 

I  have  therefore  Introduced  a  bill  to 
give  the  Social  Security  Administrator 
authority  to  remove  the  6-month  wait- 
ing period  in  cases  where  the  severity 


of  the  disability  Is  immediately  deter- 
minable. I  hope  that  the  House  will 
see  fit  to  act  favorably  on  this  measure, 
thereby  allowing  relief  to  those  whose 
suffering  is  needle.ssJy  compounded  by 
provLiioiis  of  present  law. 


THE  REMEDY  FOR  DEFICITS  IS 

SIMPIJ::  JUST  SPEND  LESS 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  Uie  gentleman 
from  Maine  !Mr  Garland]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tins  point  m  the  Ricord 
and   Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  t.entleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  G.Ma..^ND  Mr  Fpeaker,  Mrs 
May  Craig,  Wa^ungton  currespui.dent 
fur  the  Gannett  new.spapers,  of  Maine, 
has  a  national  reputation  for  her  shrewd 
rfporling  and  analysis  of  the  news  m 
U)day's  fa-st-movmg  world. 

In  the  Sunday,  January  21.  1962,  P,)rt- 
land  Sunday  Telegram  and  Sunday  Press 
Herald,  Mrs.  Craig  dlscussef?  Federal 
spendii>g      f>l»e  concludes  by  8ayin«: 

It's  Blmplr  mv  friend — dun't  spxrit  more 
th.\n  yju  t.ike  \r\. 

So  my  cnll^tigues  may  have  th**  oppor- 
t'.iriitv  to  .study  thl.^  penetrating  column 
by  Mrr.  Craig.  I  Include  this  article  tn 
the  Record 

T>tK   riE-Mri/Y   f    R  DEntira  Is  SiMri.r;    Jtsr 

Spe.no  l.xas 

(By   May  Craig) 

W\sh:ngton  — It's  not  Just  the  $93  billion 
buiLret  the  President  ha«  sent  to  CongT-«»«. 
\:'i  the  lYesldenfs  request  fur  a  $10  bl"! on 
lnvr«ia*«  in  tlie  naUonal  debt  limit  paat  the 
prr-'^Bt  *298  billion  that  ralAO*  Uie  blood 
prt'ssure  of  conservatives.  Ye.ir  by  year  the 
na*:  haI  debt  Increase*,  year  by  year  we  pay 
out  several  bllllona  In  Interest;  year  by  year 
we  r  m  a  deQcU  We  spend  more  th.ui  we 
take  In  When  Rooaeveit  came  In  he  talketJ 
abci'jt  huw  many  governments  are  wrecked 
on  the  rocks  of  loose  fiscal  pwllcy  He  came 
!n  :it  th"  depth  of  the  great  depression  and 
he  h  id  to  spend  fur  relief  and  recovery,  and 
we  ti.i'. e  be<Ti  spending  ever  since,  under 
Democratic  Presidents  and  the  one  Elsen- 
hower R^pub'.lcixi  Interlude. 

n.i-'re  la  j:'.c  slmp>  remedy  for  deficits  — 
sp^i.d  les«  ihAn  you  taJce  In  Kennedy  talk* 
abvut  a  bal.mced  budget,  as  others  have, 
bu^  In  all  the  maze  of  figures  and  the  false 
way  we  have  of  rep<  rtlng  actual  spending, 
th''  public  has  no  Idea  where  It  really  stund-s. 

Demorr.Uic  -Senator  Barrt  Hyrd  nf  Vlr- 
gl.ir.  I  I  'ften  called  a  Republican  w!.o  ir.ea 
In  Virginia)  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
F'.r.anre  Committee  Very  mnser^-ntlve.  he  Is 
o^i*  if  "I'-.p  with  nem'iTatlc  .speTidiDt'  The 
li;cre<i^>e  lu  tlie  debt  uiu«t  conie  firot  from 
t.'.'<  H  ai&e.  wlu-re  all  n,  'ney  bills  i  t-ix  and 
ap;  r  j;;rlatlun  I  must  (irl^lnate.  but  Bteo  la 
exTen;ply  Impfirtant  In  what  tht"  Scn.ite  doea 
and  no  bill  can  ber. .me  law  without  bcith 
rinti.'^es  The  Senator  says  he  Is  willing  to  go 
along  with  an  Increase  In  the  riii-'u  limit  to 
1.1  )()  billion  r!?l.t  ;i'Aiiy,  bei'ause  by  the  first 
of  March,  not  6  weeks  away,  we  won  t  have 
enough  mf'nf-y  to  pay  our  bills. 

What  a  thing  U)  have  to  tell  Congrea"  The 
President  t'  Id  the  leaders  of  b<ith  parties 
when  they  went  down  to  the  White  Hou.^e 
]int  before  Con^'ress  me?  We  were  r.ot  told 
by  the  White  House  th.it  this  Is  what  the 
leaders  were  told  In  the  wat.-ry-Bay-nothlng 
stat«ruent  Uiey  gave  out  But  we  hotf(X)te<l 
It  to  the  Cjplt.ll  and  U\ey  Nud  us  there. 
There    Is    so    mu<~h    m-re    R«i*revy    n  'W    about 


OoTemment  allaln.  I  don't  know  what  we 
would  do  U  we  did  not  have  Members  of 
Congress  to  tell  us. 

This  financial  situation  of  our  Ofjvernment 
disgraces  us  Internationally;  we  were  so  biul 
oil  a  few  months  ago,  with  the  drain  on  ovir 
gold  and  its  consequence*,  that  we  had  to  a&k 
h^lp  of  our  friends  and  allies.  That  makes 
them  mistrust  our  financial  stability,  and 
how  miich  they  can  depend  upon  ua.  What 
do  you  think  they  think  now— when  the 
President  says  we  cant  pay  our  billa.  a  couple 
of  IV.  inths  from  now  unless  Congress  leus 
hirn  borrow  a  lot  more? 

When  you  keep  on  spending  mor»  than  y^u 
tske  in  and  have  such  enormous  debt,  you 
Just  are  not  solvent.  We  are  a  capitalistic 
sy>  fm  We  re.«t  c»n  fln.inclai  solvency.  Dol- 
lars are  part  if  o'lr  political  bible.  What  do 
you  think  the  Comur.lJts  are  ..<aylr,g  about  the 
caplt.illsUc  system  we  are  trying  to  get  the 
rest  of  the  uncommitted  world  to  adopf 
Sp!;.it<jr  BTTtD  Is  going  to  let  the  debt  go  up 
till-  necessary  13  bullion,  but  he  says  he  U 
gi  1::k'  to  have  a  sweeping  Investigation  of 
our  whole  flnar^lal  situation — and  a  go<xl 
thine,   too.  and   long  overdue. 

.'Senator  DiaKsrN,  the  Senat«  OOP  floor 
leader.  Ls  going  along  with  Btbb  on  this 
InclJentaJly,  the  '  Ev  and  Ch*«li«'"  show  Is 
on  again  for  the  congressional  season.  Tills 
Is  benator  ETniKTT  Uuucsen.  of  Illinois,  and 
Ilfpresent-itlve  Ciiaslfs  Halleck,  of  Ir.- 
dlaua.  GOP  Hu'use  floor  leader.  Every 
Thursday  when  Ct>ngress  Is  tn  session  tlicy 
1,  ive  a  press  ccmference  and  It  Is  so  Intere.s'- 
lug.  so  sharp  that  radio  and  TV  cover  It 
fii'hfully  Tl^ev  .ire  both  picturesque  and 
Informed  speakers  and  they  do  not  pull  any 
p'liuhes,  so  reporters  fiiKrk  In  to  the  show  — 
which  Is  In  the  old  Supreme  Court  room 
In  the  middle  of  the  Capitol,  between  the 
two  Chambers. 

TTie  GOP  Is  going  to  pick  on  spending  and 
on  foreign  sld,  billions  of  It.  year  after  year. 
t  1  friend  and  foe  They  are  going  to  ask 
what  good  It  doea  us  to  help  other  countries. 
If  we  "go  ijroke"  ourselves.  They  are  going 
to  pick  on  the  President's  proposals  for  free 
lunette*  f  T  school  children  all  over  the 
World.  They  will  say  these  philanthropic 
schemes  s. .uiid  fine  and  may  be  very  humane, 
but  we  can't  afT  >rd  to  keep  on  carrying  the 
w  Tld  on  our  flnaticlal  back — becauae  that 
b.i  k  Is  broken— when  the  President  says 
we  '  Atit  p  ly  our  bills  In  March  If  he  doesn't 
get  *2  billion  more  on  the  debt  limit,  and 
$8  billion  more  In  the  neit  flacal  year — 
then  the  Nation,  as  well  as  J  JJC.,  has  a  bad 
bark 

We  are  all  guilty  together  In  this  spend- 
ing, e»ervtx>dy  wants  some  of  the  Federal 
funds.  But  the  President  has  the  resp^n- 
-rlbility  for  the  Federal  spending.  Every- 
body Is  willing  to  spend  for  defeiise,  though 
the  ( top  arid  some  Democrats  are  crltlctrlng 
the  President's  demand  for  M  billion  of  the 
•4)  billion  to  land  on  the  moun.  "Is  this 
trip  nece.ssiu-y?"  many  Congressmen  ask 
Defense  men  say  '  Yes."  The  Idiotic  spend- 
ing for  agricultiu'al  svirpluses  and  giving  it 
away  l<j  everybody,  friend  and  foe.  Is  another 
thing  Sen.itor  Dvan  wants  to  ask  abuu: 
It's  simple,  my  friend — don't  spend  more 
thiri   y.u  tiike   in 
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VT'W;    GUANTANAMO   BASE 

Mr  CAHnJ^  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illlnoi-s  I  Mr.  Arends]  may  extend 
his  remark.^  at  this  point  In  the  Recoro 
and   include   extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  tentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  rrowing  awareness  throughout  the  Na- 


tion that  the  fall  of  Cuba  into  the  Red 
orbit  has  created  a  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  the  Americas,  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere  which  is  un- 
precedented. 

The  rise  of  Castro  and  his  Commimist 
lemme  in  Cuba,  and  Castro's  public  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Kremlin  underlines 
itie  deadly  seriousness  of  what  is  going 
on  on  that  Island  so  close  to  the  United 
States. 

These  are  indeed  days  requiring  sound 
t! linking  on  the  part  of  our  citizens.  Our 
Nation  must  fully  understand,  not  only 
the  course  of  events  In  Cuba,  but  what 
tiiese  events  mean  in  terms  of  our  na- 
tional security. 

In  view  of  this  funamental  require- 
ment for  strong  and  clear  thinking  con- 
cerning Cuba,  I  recommend  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  an  article,  "Course 
of  Events  Supports  VFWs  Cuban  Posi- 
tion, '  by  Brig,  Gen.  J.  D.  Kittle,  USMC, 
n  tired,  director,  national  security  and 
foreign  affairs.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  Illinois  VFW 
News  of  January  1962. 

The  Illinois  VFW  News  is  the  highly 
regarded  official  publication  of  the  De- 
partment of  Illinois,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
printed  under  the  supervision  of  Depart- 
ment Commander  Arthur  J.  Muller.  The 
editor  of  the  Illinois  VFW  News  is  Mr. 
Francis  J.  Arnold,  adjutant  of  the  Illinois 
VFW. 

The  article,  I  would  point  out.  ac- 
curately reflects  the  views  of  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Hansen,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
VFW.  Commander  Hansen  recently  re- 
turned from  the  Caribbean  area,  and  a 
visit  to  the  U.S.  base  at  Guantanamo, 

This  article  emphasizes  the  reasons 
why  the  U.S.  Naval  Base  at  Guantanamo 
Bay  is  so  vital  to  the  United  States.  Not 
only  is  it  of  strategic  importance,  but,  as 
the  article  explains,  a  determined  U.S. 
position  with  respect  to  the  Guantana- 
mo Base  is  necessary  because  the  base  is. 
m  the  eyes  of  all  Latin  America,  a  sym- 
bol of  how  the  United  States  is  going  to 
react  to  Castro's  threats  and  pressures. 

I  believe  that  it  is  also  significant,  as 
the  article  points  out.  that  the  Cuban 
Government  is  creating  a  Communist  no 
man's  strip  completely  around  the 
boundary  line  on  the  U.S.  base  at  Guan- 
tanamo. Obviously,  Castro  expects  that 
there  will  be  eventually  a  flow  of  refugees 
from  hi.s  police  state  to  the  sanctuary  of 
the  American  base.  He  is  taking  this 
means  to  isolate  the  base  and  to  block 
the  refugees  As  the  article  points  out. 
It  IS  only  logical  to  expect  that  commu- 
ni.sm,  both  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere,  is 
s^oing  to  increasingly  demand  the  oust- 
iim  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Guantanamo  Base.  This  VFW  article, 
m  setting  forth  the  vital  strategic 
facts  with  respect  to  the  U.S.  base  at 
Guantanamo.  performs  a  highly  useful 
.s(  rvice  to  our  Nation.  It  is  another  ex- 
amine of  the  manner  in  which  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  contributes  so  greatly  to  an  under- 
standing of  our  national  security  and 
foreipn  problems  and  thus  helps 
strengthen  our  Nation. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  invite  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that,  as  the  article 
indicates,  the  disastrous  course  of  events 


in  Cuba  were  not  only  foreseen  by  the 
VFW,  but  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
actions  recommended  through  the  man- 
dates of  the  VFW  national  convention 
in  Miami  Beach  in  August  of  1961,  are 
completely  justified  by  events  as  they 
have  developed.  Such  farsightedness 
in  national  security  and  foreign  affairs 
is  indeed  a  rare  occurrence,  and  the 
VFW  Is  Indeed  to  be  congratulated. 

The  article,  from  the  Illinois  VFW 
News,  follows : 

CouiiSE  OF  Events  Supports  'VFWs  Cuban 
PosmoN — Delegates  at  Miami  Beach 
Acted  Wisely 

(By  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hlttle,  director,  national 
security    and    foreign    affairs) 

The  disastrous  course  of  events  in  Castro's 
Cuba  continues  to  underline  the  farsighted- 
ness and  wisdom  of  the  national  security 
and  foreign  affairs  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  1961  VFW  national  convention. 

At  the  time  of  the  convention,  it  will  be 
remembered,  there  were  all  too  many  Castro 
apologists  In  this  country  who  were  con- 
tending that  Castro  really  was  not  a  Com- 
munist, but  a  well-intentioned — If  eccen- 
tric— reformer  and  humanitarian. 

This,  of  course,  had  the  all  too  familiar 
ring  of  the  previously  discredited  claim  that 
"the  Red  Chinese  really  were  not  Commu- 
nists,  but  just   agrarian   reformers." 

The  'VFW  can  take  a  real  sense  of  satis- 
faction In  that  It  was  never  misled  as  to 
the  actual  Communist  natvire  of  the  Red 
Chinese.  As  events  have  proved  the  VFW 
was  certainly  not  misled  with  respect  to 
Castro  and  his  bearded  henchmen. 

KECALL     KESOLtrnONS 

Castro's  public  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the 
Kremlin,  world  communism,  and  Marxism- 
Leninism  establishes,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
validity  of  the  VFW  resolutions  urging  a 
resolute  and  strong  U.S.  policy  against  the 
Red  Cuban  regime.  These  resolutions,  by 
way  of  summary,  call  for  strict  application 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine:  opposing  financial 
or  material  aid  to  Cuba  directly  or  indirectly 
through  the  economic  development  activi- 
ties of  the  United  Nations;  also  that  the 
United  States  maintain  its  base  In  Cuba  "at 
all  costs." 

These  resolutions  reflect  a  keen  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  'VFW  as  to  the  mortal 
danger  poeed  by  a  mlUtantly  Communist 
government  90  miles  from  the  United  States. 

The  strategic  implications  of  a  Kremlin- 
allied  government  in  Cuba  are  truly  tremen- 
dous. There  Is  very  good  reason  to  believe 
Red  control  of  Cuba  Is  the  most  fundamen- 
tal specific  threat  to  U5.  national  security 
since  the  founding  of  our  country.  Follow- 
ing are  two  specific  examples  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  VFW  mandates  regarding  the 
Cuban  problem: 

1.  Tractors  for  Castro.  Some  several 
months  ago  a  deal  was  In  the  making  to 
trade  tractors  for  Castro's  prisoners.  Reso- 
lution No.  128  of  our  1961  convention  re- 
solved that  "We  go  on  record  unalterably 
opposed  to  giving  aid  to  the  dictator,  Fidel 
Castro,  In  the  form  of  loans,  tractors,  bull- 
dozers, or  any  type  of  equipment."  The 
'VFW  realized  that  such  heavy  engineering 
equipment  could  be  used  for  military  pur- 
poses just  as  well  as  for  working  in  the 
caneflelds. 

NEW  death  strip 

At  this  very  moment  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment Is  clearing  and  leveling  a  Communist- 
styled  no  man's  strip  completely  around  the 
boundary  line  of  the  U.S.  naval  base  at 
Guantanamo  Bay.  This  is  the  same  kind 
of  "death  strip"  with  which  the  Kremlin 
has  scarred  so  much  of  central  Europe.  U.S. 
personnel  who  have  had  a  chance  'to  exam- 
ine the  bulldozers  doing  this  ominous  job 
around   the   Guantanamo  base  for  the  Red 


tyranny  report  they  are  of  U.S.  make.  Un- 
doubtedly these  "dozers"  were  obtained  by 
round-about,  tricky  deals,  and  reshlpment. 
But,  had  Castro  been  successful  In  getting 
the  hundreds  of  tractors  he  was  dickering 
for.  he  would  have  had  a  much  larger  sup- 
ply of  this  equipment  for  advancing  his 
program  of  communlzatlon  and  oppression. 
2.  Retaining  the  U.S.  base  at  all  costs: 
This  underlines  the  'VFW's  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  Guantanamo  Bay 
naval  base  not  only  strategically,  but  also 
as  a  symbol  of  U.S.  determination  not  to 
knuckle  down  in  the  face  of  Castro's  threats 
and  pressures.  Also,  this  portion  of  Resolu- 
tion No.  128  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  VFW  fully  rejected  the  dangerous  views 
that  the  U.S.  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay  has 
"lost  much  of  Its  strategic  value."  With 
a  Red  Cuba  giving  communism  a  position 
from  which  to  Jeopardize  the  Caribbean  and 
place  the  Panama  Canal  in  peril,  the  US. 
Guantanamo  base  today  has  an  Importance 
greater  than  at  any  time  In  history.  It  is 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world.  To  turn  it  over  to 
world  communism  would  be,  on  our  part, 
an  act  of  national  suicide. 

WILL    CITE    PRECEDENT 

This  issue  of  Guantanamo  Bay  is  going 
to  become  more  heated  as  Castro  exerts 
Increasing  pressure  and  international  com- 
munism focuses  Its  propaganda  on  UjS.  re- 
tention of  Guantanamo  Bay.  Needless  to 
say.  Nehru's  shift  from  idealism  to  militar- 
ism in  attacking  the  tiny  Portuguese  hold- 
ings on  the  coast  of  India  will  set  a  precedent 
for  Communist  propaganda's  Insistence  that 
the  United  States  be  ousted  from  Guantan- 
amo Bay. 

Thus,  events  of  the  past  few  months  have 
demonstrated  the  intrinsic  soundness  of 
VFW  resolutions  with  respect  to  Cuba.  It 
Is  only  realistic  to  anticipate  that  the  events 
of  the  next  months — and  probably  years^ 
will  underline  even  more  heavily  how  Im- 
portant are  the  policies  advocated  by  our 
resolutions.  These,  as  other  'VFW  resolu- 
tions, merit  the  energetic  support  of  our 
entire  membership. 


UNITED   NATIONS   BONDS 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr,  Hiestand]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  joint  resolution,  urg- 
ing that  the  United  States  refuse  to  pur- 
chase United  Nations  bonds  until  other 
U.N.  members  have  paid  their  share  of 
the  organization's  expenses. 

Sound  reasoning  alone  should  prevent 
Congress  from  complying  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request  that  the  United  States 
should  purchase  $100  million  of  a  pend- 
ing U.N.  $200  million  bond  issue.  We 
should  certainly  expect  other  nations  to 
pay  their  share  rather  than  be  the  fall 
guy.  a  role  becoming  increasingly  un- 
comfortable. 

This  joint  resolution  would  express  the 
feelings  of  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
raising  serious  objections  to  the  U.N. 
bond  proposal. 

Why  should  Uncle  Sam  be  the  usual 
patsy?  Why  should  we  pick  up  the  tab 
for  those  U.N.  members  who  do  not  pay 
their  share? 
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The  payment  record  of  many  U.N. 
members  is  so  shameful  that  they  could 
not  get  credit  at  a  5  and  10  cent  store. 

Of  the  $48,500,000  assessment  levied 
for  labO  i  Con«o  operatioo.  only  $25,651.- 
017  75  has  been  paid.  Of  that  sum.  the 
United  States  has  paid  its  full  as.sf»8sment 
of  $15,745,211.  or  three-fifths  of  the  total 
paid  by  all  nations.  Sixty-four  nations 
nevtT  paid  a  dime.  The  situation  with 
the  1961  assessment  of  $100  million  is 
even  more  dismal.  Of  this  amoui^t,  only 
$4!).275.T27.80  has  been  paid.  And,  of 
this  sum  Uncle  Sam  has  paid  iiis  full 
a,SvSessment  of  $32,204,061,  or  two- thirds 
of  the  total  paid  by  all  niticri."^.  Sevf  n*y- 
cighi  nations  ncvrr  p.i.d  a  c*  nt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  UN.  Congo  opera- 
tion's dofioit  was  .so  critical  liiat  Conzivss. 
only  last  year  appropria'xd  an  additional 
voluntary  sum  of  $15  303,. jDt —above  our 
asses-sment  of  more  than  .$32  million. 
Tlie  Con?<  deficit  is  not  the  whole  .«tory. 
either.  The  United  States  i.-,  one  of  few 
who  paid  it.s  share  of  the  Ga/a  Strip  op- 
eration and  57  nations  are  in  arrears  in 
annual  budget  assessments. 

Purchase  of  the  bonds  would  increase 
our  national  debt  as  we  are  currently 
operating  at  a  deficit.  The  U  N.  bonds 
will  pay  only  2  percent  int?r^ht  As  the 
United  States  raises  funds  to  buy  Lhe 
boiKis,  *f  *ill  be  paying  over  3  percent 
Interest  on  our  national  debt.  What  a 
swuidle. 


Netherlands  Antilles  to  express  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  people  of  these  islands 
for  the  elTorta  of  the  United  States  in 
protecting  their  territory  during  World 
War  n. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentl.man  from 
Tennessee  will  .velconie  this  addition  to 
the  RrcOHD. 


AMERICAN  EMBASSY  BUILDING  AT 
KARACHI 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monacan  )  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoud 

The  SPEAKER.  I5  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
Interested  to  read  Ln  the  Concrxssiomal 
RjtcoRO  of  January  22,  1962.  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
EviNsi  caict-rning  the  agreement  by  the 
Goveriunent  of  Pakistan  to  contribute 
rupe's  lur  local  labor  toward  the  cost  of 
constructm  r  an  American  Emba.ssy 
buildiiii:  at  Karachi. 

He  went  on  to  state  that  he  w.xs  In- 
formed that  tliis  contiibution  con^sti- 
tuted  the  only  contribution  of  this  type 
ever  made  by  a  foreign  nation  to  tlie 
United  Spates. 

Without  in  any  way  delracUng  from 
the  contribution  of  Pakistan — which  we 
all  applaud — I  should  like  to  i:o.nt  out 
tliat  tills  contribution  is  not  unique. 

Tlicre  IS  an  example  of  even  >,'reatt.'r 
generouty  m  a  somewhat  .siinil.ir  contri- 
bution by  the  Government  of  tiie  Neth- 
erlands Antilles.  When  our  Foreign 
Operations  Subconunittee  vLi.U'd  Cu- 
racao in  December  of  last  year,  we  were 
entoriauied  by  the  American  consul 
general  in  the  charmin„'  and  beautiful 
consular  building.  Roosevelt  Iloase,  at 
Willemstad.  We  were  pl.-ased  and  sur- 
prised to  be  told  by  the  .Vmerican  con- 
sul Reneral.  Mervyn  V.  Pallistor.  tl.at 
this  lovely  building  had  been  constructed 
and  presented  to  the  United  States  of 
America    by    tiie    Government    of    the 


CULTUH-\L  AND  EDUCAHONAL  BIX- 
CHANGE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  I.IEONATI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  coiLSfiit  that  the  genlleman 
from  Connecticut  LMr.  M('N.\tiANl  ii:ay 
t  xttnd  his  ruHLarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  mclu.le  extraneous  malU-r 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uiere  objecUon 
U3  the  request  of  the  t^enllem.in  from 
Illinois.' 

Ti.i're  wt.s  no  ob'ection 

Mr.  MONAGAN  Mr  Speaker,  la.^t 
year  Ccnsre.ss  pa-Socd  the  Fulbrisht-IIays 
Act.  Thi-s  imp«  rtanl  kri-slation  eodiflfd 
and  gave  vitality  to  the  cultural  and  edu- 
cational exchani'o  prot-ram.  This  pro- 
aram  1^  an  imprirtant  pha.'se  of  our 
fr>re:?n  polirv  op'*rftt:i'n«;  vr.d  :t  is  bn.«;ed 
on  thf  as5'impt:'.n  that  the  exchan-e 
between  counlrii  s  of  scholars,  artists. 
mt'^IectuaLs.  and  national  leaders  will 
ltv>s«  :i  th'^  iriLsioiLS  bt-iwren  nutiuiis.  will 
educate  other  ration,  in  li;e  \:rLues  of 
democrary  and  will  cri'ale  an  Impn  ved 
una  :e  of  the  United  .'States  abroad 

Ore  of  the  most  effective  cxix)unders 
of  dein<->crai.ic  values  is  Hal  Holbroo;.. 
the  noted  artor  famed  for  lils  re-creution 
of  Samuel  Clem'»n.'«  hi  hl.s  celebrated  .-^olo 
p«_'rformance  of  "Mark  Twf-tn  Ton:ght  ' 
Elolbrook  did  yeoman  work  in  brin^'irig 
his  famou>  character  portrayal  to  many 
of  the  countries  of  Eun:)pe.  He  had 
marked  success  In  places  as  widely  sep- 
arated ax  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia  and  a 
.•nnall  co'intry  town  In  Finland 

A  very  descriptive  picture  of  Mr  Hol- 
brooks  vLsit  by  Dick  Moore  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  magazine  Equity  and  I 
append  this  article  '.o  my  remarks  be- 
cause of  Its  grapluc  picture  of  the  bene- 
hctal  effect  f>f  this  particular  cultural 
exchange  program  and  It*  emphasis 
thereby  of  the  value  of  the  Fulbright- 
Ilays  legislation. 

H*l.     Ill  i[.I)Ri><jK 

When  HaI  Holbrook  k;v«»«  hlf,  c«'I>-brat«d 
solo  p^rfnrmar,'-««  of  "Mark  Tw.iln  T  >ti'..;ht" 
iv  ij  ■•e  r.  ttie  pri  gririi  jt"' edea  a  list  of  33 
selPTtloiis  The  note  rt-ads  "While  Mr 
T'n-Uns  !te:"Ctlori«  will  fome  from  the  list 
belDW.  we  have  been  un.ible  to  pin  him  down 
as  t.i  which  of  them  he  will  do  He  i-lalma 
this  would  rrlpple  his  lti.«pir*tl.  n  H'xever, 
h«  h.is  eenerouslv  p«incefle<l  to  a  printed 
pr«icr un  for  the  b*"nfflt  if  th  >Fe  who  are  In 
dlstrt-.ss  and  wl.sh  t)  fin  thfmsolves '"  The 
pf^vram  T'lrther  c^ieculntes  that  of  \ntrT- 
m!.«,s:  •uf  tiiere  w:;i  be  "or.e  or  two.  prob- 
ably." :ind  Olsn-.i.swB  the  dp.irth  of  tni'.iic 
by  fxp;.il:i!-.g  thAt  'a  tri.mbt'T'.e  plflver  whs 
rii?a^ted.  but  Is  unreliable  and  sh  mid  i.ot 
be  ex.')«ctcd."  Then,  just  In  case  the  .lUdl- 
ev.re  l3  under  the  Impression  that  Mr  H>  I- 
bro<'t  Is  pormlttlng  himself  to  be  plr.ned 
U  ■■*'n  aftt-r  all.  the  pamphlet  goes  ou  to 
c.iuU.n  that  It  la  nut  n-.Uly  "oaiclal"  and 
that    the    prok^ram    Is   subj^^ct   to   change. 

Or.-^  ml.?;;t  ossun-.o  fcjai  the  foregjlng 
that  UU  Hj:bro<jk  Is  loa'.he  to  conunlt  hlm- 
t>elf  Not  tru?.  F  t  this  36-year-old  ac'.or- 
xn<  >n.  logLst- writer- unbasoador  h.is,  on  an  ex- 
haustive tour  of  Europe  under  the  auspices 


of  tlie  American  State  Department,  com- 
mitted himae'.f  deeply  to  thm  taek  at  making 
Americana  undtrittotxl.  and  to  an  attempt 
at  underatandiiig  people  In  other  countrlee, 

U.il  H  Ibruoks  living  Incarnation  of  Mark 
Tw  i!n  was  conceived  In  1933.  and,  after  a 
Br«~!»a'tnn  period  <^f  2  year*,  wme  delivered 
In  1905  without  aaslatiince  In  the  Greenwich 
VillaKP  muht  club.  Upstaln  at  the  Duplex, 
where  It  remaiiied  and  grew  for  7  months 
OIT-Hr  >.ii:lWiiv,  concert  tours,  record  albums 
and  a  iii-week  liro.wlAay  sellout  followed. 
Amoo?  Mr  II.  ilbr.'ok's  cngiigement*  was  a 
iCiest  .•ipr''arir»re  ut  nn  annual  blrthdny 
[>rtrrv  ylven  for  Pri^idet.t  KIsenhower  by  tho 
WMt«>    H'.use   CorresjondcntB    Association 

Pr'  ^T  t  I  tills  Im;  reKslve  ch.Un  of  events 
•l.-:  >  !.  I  i  bc'-n  7  ve  irs  i  f  .stiK'k;  a  two-person 
rt-i'.'rtory  company  (organised  with  his  wifiM 
Wiiich  K'*'^'  'J*^  prrloriuant  e«  of  iiiiakesptare 
f..r  ;.iu.leuts.  and  a  list  uf  television  cred.ta 
UncludinK  a  running  p:\rt  on  a  .soap  opera) 
whtrh   is  rc5p<":tab'.e  but   not  Imposing 

S«xni  to  be  seen  on  IJroiidwey  In  "Da  Y  'U 
Kni.w  the  Milkv  W*y  "  Hal  HolbrcKjk  Btlll 
rekja-'  !»  his  tci;r  for  the  State  Department 
an  the  mf«t  t>or»onally  satls/ylnc  engage- 
ment   tt  his  career 

■  ciiestlon  Its  been  rein^rted  that  you  re 
abandoning  yi  ir  role  aa  Mark  TwnUi.  Is 
tliat  true"" 

■  .\n.'>*or  I  d  .n't  Intend  to  give  It  up  until 
I'm  de.id      Whit  I  wuld  like  to  do  Is  a  play 

•r  two  o-'ri.»tnni:iy  .ind  then  go  back  to 
TwHln  I  think  the  danper  In  doing  a  rhar- 
a<ter  like  Twiiln  Is  when  you  run  It  for  a 
1  i!ii?  tune  you  he^m  to  loee  your  apontanelty. 

•  Queetlon  Will  you  TUIt  other  parte  cf 
the  -A  .rid  to  rcpri-^cnt  the  State  Depart- 
ment^ 

.Answer  Tes.  1  think  so.  Ive  l>een  a»ked 
t.)  represcjit  them  in  several  piute  of  tl.e 
w  rid  and  I'.e  also  received  some  very  good 
I  fTer-5  to  appear  commercially  all  around  the 
w  'Ul  A-.d  what  I  would  like  to  do  In  2 
yearn  If  I  cnn  h«  U:cky  enough  to  get  wh«r 
i  w.int  In  the  Interim,  Is  to  go  away  for  10 
months  with  niy  wife  and  two  children  and 
make  n  slow  Journey  >-ompletely  around  the 
world,  which  is  what  Twain  did.  you  see.  I 
wouM  like  to  re-create  lils  trip,  but  add  a  lot 
nw>ro  tuuntrlcs  to  It. 

•  gufstl.jn  On  yuur  recent  tour  for  the 
Suite  Dtpariment  you  were  completely  fc'Id 
t  lit  1.".  m -ist  c.ises  Had  your  European  audi- 
ences hef.rd  cf  yn.'.ir  success  In  the  United 
States,  and  what  kind  of  preparation  was 
maile  for  you? 

".\n6wer  I  m  a  little  uneure  how  to  answer 
that.  My  Impression  le  that  they  really 
h.ul:.  t  heard  f  me  in  moet  caaea.  Fur  in- 
.x'.mce,  m  Iieljfr:»de.  Yugoslavia,  and  even 
O.'.o.  they  hadn't  he.ird  of  me.  But  they 
k-'.'"*  M.irk  T'A-.dn  extremely  well  and  th.ifs 
wh.it  I  Cilr.k  drew  them  Into  the  the.Ter. 
H  .wpver,  whit  seemed  remarkable  to  me  wis 
that  just  a  little  advance  publicity  In  the 
f(>rni  of  newsp-iper  releases,  telling  the  pub- 
lic who  I  Wis  and  that  I  had  been  success- 
ful Willi  thU  M.«rk  Iwaln  show,  drew  a  whc  :e 
houie.'ul  of  pe.'ple.  They  h.id  t.i  turn  tiiem 
aw.,y  In  many  cases.  That  Indicates  f^J 
thlnpn,  I  tMn>f  a  tremendous  In'^ere'-t 
ahr'Mid  In  M -.rk  Twain-  they  read  him  fully 
as  m  ich  a.i  we  do — and  that  those  people 
will  po  to  see  a  I;ve  American  actor  on  tlie 
sU^'e  the  w  ly  chlld.-en  go  to  the  zoo  to  see 
strange  anlrr..\:s.  An  American  actor,  es- 
pecial.y  In  a  straight  noiunualcal  play.  Is  a 
strank;e  freakish  animal  to  moet  Europeans. 
They  haven't  be<^r\  many  of  us.  In  some  of 
the  Eur'>p)ean  cities  I  visited  I  was  the  first 
.American  acV  r  In  a  nonmuslcal  production 
V~>  be  sent  ahri^ad  bv  our  country  In  16  years. 
Even  In  a  city  like  Vienna. 

•guest!  >n  Y  .u  make  a  dUtlnctlon  t)e- 
tween  acto-s  appearing  In  musical  and  non- 
musical  plays.  Do  you  feel  that  a  straight 
pi.iy  repre.sents  our  culture  better?  Doee  it 
otter  better  communication? 
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.Viu^wer.  Well,  the  reason  I  make  this  dis- 
tinction Is  that  we  have  sent  'Porgy  and 
Be^'  and  My  Pair  Lady*  on  a  Jaunt  to  Hue- 
Ma  and  we  hare  sent  many  muslclana  over 
there  But  until  recently,  we  sent  practically 
:..)  straight  theater.  As  for  the  matter  of 
cmmunUatlon.  I  feel  very  strongly,  ee- 
pecially  after  having  tak^en  this  trip,  that 
we  undereetunate  the  power  which  straight 
pl^ys  performed  by  good  American  casts  can 
ha\e  m  the  matter  of  communication  with 
th  >se  F>eople  abroad.  It  is  not  only  our 
G '\emment  that  overlooks  this  but  our 
the.iter  people,  too. 

•  Question.  Not  long  ago  you  were  quoted 
^s  saying  that  Twain  s  'satirical  roasUng  of 
American  foibles  was  taken  In  good  spirits 
by  the  audiences.'  Is  this  'satirical  roasting' 
u.sed  In  Iron  Curtain  countries  to  discredit 
the  American  society,  or  can  audiences  ac- 
cept It  for  what  It  is — legitimate  self- 
c.'iucUm'' 

"Answer.  Do  you  know  what  I  think?  I 
think  that  people  are  far  more  similar  than 
m^ist  of  us  realize.  I  had  never  been  over 
there  before,  to  Europe,  except  for  one  brief 
little  Jaunt.  And.  naturally,  when  I  went  be- 
hind Uie  Iron  Curtain  I  thoiight  the  first 
tiling  somebody  would  do  would  be  to  rush 
out  onto  the  airfield,  corral  me.  and  try  to 
make  me  Into  a  Communist.  Well,  nobody 
tried  to  do  that  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
talked  very  little  about  politics.  But  when  we 
criticize  ourselves— not  Just  to  show  what 
freat  fellows  we  are  or  how  broadmlnded  we 
are— but  when  we  honestly  crltlclae  our- 
selves, eepeclaily  with  humor.  I  think  It's 
the  most  disarming  approach  America  can 
take  with  other  pe<.>ple. 

'Question.  You  think  ttus  Is  understood 
on  all  levels? 

■  Answer  Absolutely  Those  people  over 
there  are  Just  the  same  as  we  are.  They're 
people  they  grow  up.  they  go  to  college,  they 
^.'o  tut  and  buy  gnxerlet.  they  have  children, 
their  families  sit  around  and  talk  politics, 
tl-.euter.  one  thing  or  arK)ther.  They  are  not 
dumb  people  and  Just  because  somebody 
tfi.s  Uiem  soenetiilng  it  doesn't  always  mean 
Uieyre  always  going  to  believe  It.  II  they 
go  to  Uie  theater  to  see  an  American  produc- 
tion It  means  they  re  Interested  In  aeelng 
an  American  production.  That's  one  step 
•». ready  They  have  an  Inquisltlveness;  they 
K' )  there  to  dnd  out  something,  and  perhape 
incy  go  there  to  find  out  something  they 
haven  t  quite  been  told  yet.  It's  a  very  hard 
ti.ir.g  to  explain  to  anybody,  hut  pteople  who 
gu  to  the  theater,  they're  not  dumb.  Twain 
did  criticize  himself,  but  on  a  universal 
pi. me  All  the  time  that  I  was  playing 
Twain,  especially  In  the  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries, my  whole  motivation,  the  whole 
tl.ou^'ht  In  my  head  was.  "I  wonder  If  you're 
g'  nna  gel  tiie  real  point  here.  I'm  not  Just 
tttlkmg  about  myself  and  my  country.  Ita 
t.tlKing  about  the  human  race  of  which  you 
are  a  member  '  And  I  think  people  got  that 
very.  \cry  much  Mark  Twain  Is  tremen- 
d.  lusly  pxipular  abroad.  Well,  why?  He 
Couldn't  be  p>opuiiu-  abroad  Just  because  he 
wrote  pretty  stories  about  the  Mississippi 
ii.Ner  He  8  popular  because  he's  a  universal 
t-l«>kesman  for  the  human  race.  And  the 
human  race  Is  the  same. 

Qufsti on  Did  n:i..st  of  the  people  who 
c«!nf  ;..  see  you  sp>eak  ErxgUsh? 

■.\nsv.er  Moet  of  them.  yes.  but  not  all. 
I"  s  so  disheartening  to  try  to  convince 
t>e  pie  In  this  countrv — startlingly  enough. 
pe  .pie  In  the  theatei^-lhat  cultural  ex- 
(l.,i:.^p  Is  worthwhile.  They  have  the 
(1  in.:;edest  notions  about  It.  They  know 
ttiey  could  do  It  better  and  that  It  Isn't 
being  done  right.  Really,  they  have  the 
nv'.'^t  narrow  minded  vision  toward  the 
tl. eaters  role  In  cultural  exchange.  Just  so 
n.-irrow  minded  that  It's  very  disheartening 
to  tiilk  to  them 

"Question    Could    you    be    more    specific? 

"Answer  Well,  take  the  press  when  I  got 
home.     I  could   sense  from  the  reporters  a 


real  akepticlan.  They  really  understood 
you.  huh?'  This  U  the  flrrt  question.. 
Americans  cannot  quite  oonceire  of  the  pa»- 
albUity  that  other  nations  learn  »rvf«b*»- 
language  and  learn  tt  welL  Of  course  people 
over  there  speak  EngUah.  that  Vs,  educated 
[>eople,  and  these  are  the  ones  who  would 
naturally  go  to  the  theater.  I  talked  with 
people  over  there  who  qwke  KnglUh  beauti- 
fully— not  so  often  t>ehlnd  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, but  in  countries  like  Norway.  Finland. 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  Holland,  my 
gosh,  they  spoke  wonderful  English.  And 
my  show  Isn't  Just  In  English.  It's  in  the 
American  Idiom.  Sure,  they  missed  some 
things,  but  you  know  I  got  the  biggest  re- 
sponse I've  ever  had  in  Oslo.  Norway. 
Laughs. 

"Question.  More  so  than  In  New  York"* 

"Answer.  New  York.  hell.  Biggest  re- 
sponse rve  ever  had  anywhere. 

"Question.  Then  they  got  some  things 
that  Americans  didn't  get? 

"Answrr.  Yes  they  did.  They  got  many 
things  American  audiences  didn't  get.  I 
don't  like  to  generalize  and  this  was  only 
one  case.  In  Oslo.  In  Warsaw  I  got  no  re- 
spKjnse  at  aU.  but  at  the  end  of  the  per- 
formance they  gave  me  an  ovation  which 
was  the  biggest  ovation  I  ever  had.  so  how 
do  you  figure  It?  They  must  have  gotten 
something  out  of  the  show.  I  don't  know 
vhst  It  was.  It  didn't  seem  to  me  like  they 
were  getting  the  Jokes.  But  they  got  some- 
thing. I  thought  they  didn't  understand  a 
word:  maybe  they  didn't. 

"Queetion.  Were  you  able  to  talk  with 
your  audiences  after  the  shows  were  over? 

"Answer.  No.  except  those  who  came  back- 
stage or  arranged  parties.  But  I  did  do  one 
thing  which  I  think  artists  going  abroad 
should  do,  and  which  the  Government  should 
make  It  possible  for  thcni  to  do  when  they 
are  representing  us  In  the  cultural  exchange 
program:  I  took  my  time.  We  have  to  make 
money  In  this  country  and  since  they  pay 
about  one-fourth  as  much  abroad  for  a  show 
as  they  would  here.  In  order  to  even  clear 
expenses  over  there  It  seems  they  have  to 
schedule  at  least  one  show  a  day.  Well. 
nobody  can  do  a  good  Job  doing  one  show  a 
day,  traveling  from  one  town  to  another. 
One  of  the  benefits  of  the  cultural  exchange 
program  Is  that  there's  a  certain  amount  of 
flnnnclal  support  from  the  Government 
which  enables  you  to  take  care  of  your  obli- 
gations at  home  while  you're  away.  But 
these  tours  should  be  constructed  so  that  the 
artists  Involved  can  spend  some  time  going 
to  universities  and  talking  to  the  students, 
or  going  to  any  kind  of  group  to  meet  peo- 
ple, to  talk.  "You  dont  know  what  a  cow 
looks  like  till  you  see  the  cow.  Inspect  his 
fur  and  everything.  You  have  to  know  the 
details  and.  to  me  the  most  startling  revela- 
tion of  the  whole  trip  was  that  those  peo- 
ple are  precisely  the  kind  of  people  I  know. 
They're    me.     I'm    them. 

"Question.  Did  they  ask  you  many  ques- 
tions? 

".Answer.  Well,  at  first  they  asked  a  lot 
about  Mark  Twain  and  I  was  anxious  to  get 
over  that  Eind  talk  about  America.  The  one 
Idea  that  seemed  to  come  up  more  than  any 
WTis  that  American  youths  aire  beatniks  in 
leather  Jackets — knlfe-carrylng  kids.  They 
think  this  is  about  the  norm.  Long  live 
Hollywood.  And  they  almost  always  refer  to 
the  'rich  people'  and  the  'poor  people'  In 
America.  Even  In  places  like  Finland,  which 
Is  a  great  friend  of  ours,  the  newspapers  re- 
fer to  our  rich  people  and  poor  people  as 
though  there's  a  tremendous  distinction. 
Well,  this  distinction  has  gone  somewhat  out 
of  fashion  In  the  past  60  years,  let's  face  it, 
and  they  don't  know  It  overseas. 

"Question.  What  fosters  these  misconcep- 
tions? 

"Answer.  If  you  wmt  to  know  that,  then 
a=;k  yourself,  'What  do  I  know  about  them? 
What  do  I  think  about  them?'  We  are  sev- 
eral thousand  miles  away  from  those  people. 


What  do  we  really  kzK>v  abcmt  thcsxi^  We 
kaom  a  httte  bt:  about  what  ««  read  1=  th« 
newspapers,  mostly  the  tkcttdttnes  en  az: 
artlcie.  But.  wiiat  do  ve  kaow  atx>nt  ihcsc 
as  pec^ie?  We  hare  xrtaDfOkiiaos  rusfntxx. 
ahout  thesn,  suspicion  which  fes  betghiened 
by  the  very  sensiUve  intematiaQal  siiua'.xio^ 
But  this  suspLuon  :s  an  out^rovth  of  ignor- 
ance. They  are  as  ignorant  of  tis  as  ve  are 
of  them.  The  mmute  ytm  team  aomethinc 
about  a  thing  ycu  re  afraid  o*  youTe  sot  as 
afraid  of  it  again  You  nero-  wrU  be.  Wei". 
it's  the  same  between  people.  The  kids  a-, 
the  universit.es  with  the  maxveious  face« 
tremendously  eager,  bright,  leaning  forward 
with  faces  suckmg  out,  you  know,  iocking 
right  at  you.  Interested,  every  one  of  these 
Packed  classrooms.  Asking  questions,  want- 
ing to  know  and.  underneath  it  all.  respond- 
ing to  a  kind  of  underplayed  humor  more 
than  anything  tlae.  1  didn't  gtre  any 
speeches.  I  Just  kind  of  ad-llbbcd.  you  kxK>v. 
There  was  this  one  incident  at  the  l7ruTer- 
sity  of  Zagreb,  when  I  was  *»-^r.g  to  the 
kids  there.  They  were  great,  their  faces. 
l^e  talked  to  university  kids  in  this  country 
too.  Students  are  wonderful.  Their  minds 
are  sull  open.  You  can  still  blow  a  Urtle 
fresh  air  through  the  hole  in  their  he»ds. 
they  haven't  corked  :;  up  yet.  so  there  are 
possibilities,  see.''  And  these  kids  were  ask- 
ing questions. 

"And  there  was  this  one  kid — I  found  out 
afterwards  they  were  going  to  keep  htm  out 
of  the  room  because  he  was  strongly  com- 
munistic— he  was  standing  along  the  wall 
and  he  finally  interrupted  me  and  he  said: 
Mr.  Holbrook.  what  do  the  youths  in  America 
break  windows  with  these  days?'  That  kmd 
of  shocked  everybody  Into  silence.  I  said 
'Bricks,  what  do  you  use?'  And  they  all 
laughed.  I  said,  I've  found  bricks  are  as 
good  as  anything  else  to  break  windows  with 
I've  done  it  with  a  basebaU  sometimes  when 
I  was  aiming  at  the  catcher  and  missed,  but 
I  found  bricks  are  pretty  good.  Don't  you 
find  them  pretty  good,  too?'  Well,  he  looked 
sheepUh  and  didu  t  say  anjrthlng.  The  class 
was  enjoying  It.  We  were  all  enjoying  u 
In  good  humor.  I  wasn't  trying  to  make  a 
speech.  So  then  I  went  into  a  rather  lengUiy 
explanation  about  what  It's  like  living  in 
New  York,  what  makes  i}eople  break  windows 
with  bricks.  I  tried  to  make  them  conceive 
of  New  York  City,  conceive  of  a  place  where 
there  are  so  many  millions  of  people  packed 
together  in  one  small  place,  on  top  of  each 
other  where  there's  no  room,  no  room  for 
emotional  outlets.  Why  do  p>eople  break 
windows?  No  place  to  play;  kids,  you  know, 
nothing  to  do.  We  rip  down  a  lot  of  old 
homes,  real,  crummy  slums,  to  try  to  clean 
up  the  city.  We're  all  the  time  cleaiiing  up 
the  city,  we're  building  new  houses,  develop- 
ments, etc..  trying  to  make  better  condlUons. 
And  some  kid  whose  family  can't  get  Into 
the  new  housing  development — or  maybe  his 
crummy  tenement  building  was  torn  down 
to  make  way  for  this  new  place  and  he's  had 
to  move  around  the  block  and  make  new- 
friends  and  pull  up  his  roots — he  goes  by  this 
housing  development  and  they've  Just  put  in 
those  nice  clean  windows  in  the  new  building 
and,  boy  oh  boy,  he  picks  up  a  brick  and. 
boy,  he  sees  how  many  he  can  bust.  Tliat's 
what  I  told  them. 

"Question.  How  did  they  take  to  that? 

"A^iswer.  Tliey  took  to  that  fine.  Then 
this  boy  Interrupted  me  again  and  he  said, 
'Why  don't  they  move  to  the  suburbs?'  And 
I  thought,  my  God.  he's  been  reading  "The 
Man  in  the  Gray  Flannel  Suit,'  and  I  laughed 
and  I  said,  'We  would  love  to  get  them  to 
move  to  the  suburbs.  We  would  love  it."  I 
said.  "But,  you  know,  they  won't  go  to  the 
suburbs.  People  come  to  America  In  migra- 
tory waves.  Every  several  decades  we  have  a 
wave.  Right  now  we  have  a  wave  of  Puerto 
Ricans.  A  hundred  years  ago  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  we  have  a  wave  of  Irish  people,  or 
German  people.  Right  now  we  are  in  the 
path  of  a  great  wave  of  I»uerto  Rican  people 
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coming  to  live  In  our  country  Where  do  they 
go'  They  go  to  New  York  City.  We  would 
iove  them  to  leave  New  York  City  and  go 
nnt3lde  You  know,  we  have  across  the  Hud- 
son Blver  3.000  miles  of  land  that's  prac- 
tically unexplored.  TTiere's  plenty  of  room 
for  everybody  '  Some  girl  In  the  third  or 
fourth  row  started  to  grin  and  nod  her  head 
I  said.  But  you  know  of  course  It  la  very 
dangerous  to  go  out  there  because  you  never 
want  to  get  out  In  Wahoo,  Nebr  or  Seguln 
Tex  or  a  place  like  that  because  you  cant 
really  call  yourself  safe  We  still  have  Indian 
wars  There's  a  very  vicious  one  going  on 
out  there  now.  but  we  don't  tell  about  that 
sort  of  thing  outside  of  our  country  because 
we  don't  want  a  bad  name,  but  we're  really 
fighting  these  wars  very  hard  And  our  beat- 
niks, why,  even  In  a  civilized  city  like  Wahoo. 
Webr  .  why  you  can't  walk  d<7wn  the  »treet 
at  9  30  at  night  because  you  pass  a  bush 
and  some  fella"  or  some  young  kid  will  rush 
out  with  a  big  knife  and  slit  you  from  ear 
to  ear  '  And  then  those  studenu  started  to 
look  at  me  They  didn't  know  whether  to 
take  this  seriously  or  not  Some  of  them 
started  to  smile  and  others  looked  terribly 
serious  and  concerned  I  said  'Oh.  It's  very 
dangerous  You  don't  want  to  croes  the 
Hudson  River  '  I  said,  'My  kid  is  5  years  old 
I've  given  him  for  Christmas  what  he  wants 
which  Is  a  switchblade  knife  wl»h  a  pearl 
handle  on  it  He's  been  uslnt?  w  wooden 
handle  nne  now  ever  since  he  wa.s  3  years  old 
and  he's  got  six  notches  In  ir  I  think  that's 
pretty  damn  good  for  a  kid  hi."*  age,  don't 
you'''  Then  they  laughed  They  Jii.st  h\irst 
out  lau(?hlng  They're  not  d  inib  Thev'rt.- 
no  diimber  than  we  are 

"Question  Why  in  Yugoslavia  would  they 
want  to  exclude  a  Communist  stvident  fr<5m 
your  lecture'' 

"Answer  Well.  It's  a  very  simple  and  h'.M- 
pltable  thing  to  do.  and  those  people  are 
very  thoughtful  The  pe<iple  in  Europe.  I 
think,  are  generally  far  more  thoughtful 
than  we  are  although  I  do  think  we  wouM 
do  the  same  thing  In  this  country  In  a 
situation  like  that  This  p,u-tk-ular  boy 
who  started  Ui  heckle  me  had  fiysed  a 
lot  of  trouble  before  because*  he  heckled  vl.s- 
Itors  a  great  deal  and  they  asked  the  cultural 
attach^  at  our  Embassy  In  Yug'wlavla 
whether  he  thought  they  ought  to  keep  him 
out  Our  man  said  'No  don't  Mr  H  >1- 
brook  would  want  to  have  him  there  He 
wants  that  So.  don't  tell  hirn  anything 
abfjut  It  '  And  It  all  worked  o\it  heautifullv 
I  was  very  Impressed  with  the  vuuversity 
The  head  of  the  American  literature  de- 
partment there  la  a  wonderful  man,  the 
whole  sitaff  of  the  Uterat'ire  depart- 
ment w!vs  there  PtKir.  poor,  crummy 
crummy  building  Awf'il,  falling  down 
building  t'nbellevahle  But  they  were 
packed  In  there  and  they  were  learning 
They  were  really  boiling  with  Interest  and 
energy  and  when  you  arrive  hospitable 
Wei:  fhey  invite  you  In  to  have  a  l;ttie  sUv- 
ovltz-  this  white  gasoline  they  rtru.k  and 
some  of  this  coffee  that  would  stand  a  cow 
up  on  Its  back  feet,  and  they  get  you  all  In 
condition  before  they  put  you  out  In  the 
r«X)m  They're  very  hospitable  TTify  give 
you  a  lovelv  lntrf>ductlo!i  After  it  was  oi,er 
I  stayed  and  talked  I  h.ive  a  nice  picture 
you  might  w  int  to  use  Incidentally,  with  the 
kids  around  me  Another  point  I  wanted 
to  make— Oh,  yes  This  kid,  his  young 
heckler,  he  said  Mr  Holbriwik  you  are  an 
authority  on  Mark  Twain  What  do  you 
think  Mark  Twain  was  crltlclzlnsr  In  the  book 
of  the  Connecticut  Yankee'  England  or 
America'"'  And  I  could  see  what  was  on 
the  other  side  of  his  brain  with  that  par- 
ticular question  I  thought  a  minute  and 
I  said  That's  a  wonderful  qi-.f-jtl  >n  I 
don't  think  Mark  Twain  Wius  criticizing 
Great  Britain  anymore  than  he  was  criticiz- 
ing America  or  anywhere  else,  even  over 
here  for  i:..<Mnre  He  wa.s  crltlclzini?  in- 
humanity I.J  man,  injustice,  the  siibjugatlun 


of  masses  of  people  by  a  small  group  of 
people  who  took  advantage  of  them  cruelty, 
meanness  He  was  satirizing  all  thoee 
things,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  th(«e  aren't 
peculiar  to  England  or  America  '  I  said. 
•You  remember  that  scene  where  the  king 
Is  out  In  disguise  and  he  passes  a  long  line 
of  slaves  all  chained  together  going  off  to  a 
kind  of  a  work  camp''  Now  that  sort  of 
thing  has  even  happened  over  here  In 
E\irope  Hasn't  It?'  Nob«xly  said  anything 
so  I  said.  'No.  he  was  Just  satirizing  what 
he  always  satirizes,  which  Is  the  human 
race  ' 

"Question  IX)  our  films  have  much  in- 
fluence  over    there    and,    if    so     what    kind' 

"Answer  Ood.  we  hear  so  much  of  ihu 
I  suppose  the  c<jmments  I'm  going  to  make 
now.  and  the  ones  other  people  make,  are 
Just  water  ofl  a  ducks  back  They  don  t 
seem  to  do  a  damn  bit  of  g<xxJ  because  every- 
body IS  so  damned  anxious  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  get  another  car  and  all  that 
stirt  of  thing,  washing  machines  and  all  - 
but  It's  true  There  has  got  to  be  some 
sacrifice  If  you  want  democracy  Because  It 
requires  It  And  those  movies  that  we  send 
abroad  are  not  doing  a  very  decent  Job  of 
work  for  us  Now,  the  quests 'U  arises,  are 
they  suppoeed  to  do  a  Job  of  work  fur  us ' 
Well.  no.  It's  free  enterprise  The  moMes 
are  made  to  make  money  and  entertain  peo- 
ple But  American  niO\le8  are  sluiwn  widely 
In  other  countries,  and  they  create  an  Im- 
pression of  America  which  is  not  I  air  They 
are  too  -specla:.  I  hey  deal  with  people  who 
wear  lovely  clothes,  go  to  nice  night  clubs. 
have  wonderful  cars,  live  m  a  very  pretty 
hi.ime  Y'ju  know  how  It  Ls  You  look  at  a  film 
about  a  guy  w!.(j,s  supposed  to  be  earrilng 
about  $»3,'XX)  a  year  and  he  s  ilv  mg  in  a 
pi. ice  'h.it  l.j<'k.?  like  his  i>;d  man  must  be 
giving  him  an  additional  $20  000  a  year  to 
make  exf>ense8  It"s  a  little  unrealistic 
Now.  naturally,  to  people  who  don  t  have 
that,  there's  a  certain  amount  iif  resentment 
People  in  Europe  li  Hiking  at  that  '.lu-y  envy 
they  envy,  and  once  you  en\y  you  dl-slike 
you  have  fear  you  have  su.^plclon  And  then 
of  course  so  many  of  our  movies  deal  with 
another  specialty  which  l.s  violence  mobs 
people  shooting  each  other  all  the  time 

Question  In  view  of  this  situation,  do 
y  .u  think  that  any  kind  of  regulation  by  our 
Ciovernment  In  terms  of  what  we  do  export 
In  this  e.'ipeclally  critical  time  would  be 
feasible  "T  desirable"' 

Arswer  Well,  this  is  a  very  complicated 
question  and  its  not  e;4sy  to  say  what  I 
think,  but  Ml  try  Btialcally.  I  am  com- 
pletely agaln.st  regulation  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  Individuals  who 
are  called  citizens  of  the  United  States  But 
there  s  no  simple  an.swer  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  air  Government  which  is  doing  a  g'uxl 
Job  under  enormous  clrcumstancea  could  d^ 
a  better  Job  In  the  area  of  culture  and  ide.i-t 
But  m  order  to  do  that  the  Government  h.Li 
to  have  the  urgency  of  the  peoples  desire 
behind  it.  heciuse  the  Government  Is  us 
And  If  p*.->ple  Just  don  t  give  a  damn,  or  If 
people  don't  Inform  them.selves  well  enough 
about  this  hlsttirlc  war  of  ideas  whi'h  Is 
and  h.is  been  going  on  for  s<-veral  years 
now  If  they  don't.  If  we  don  t  lake  this 
serlou-i^ly  enough,  then  we  won't  win  It  TTie 
French  people  have  great  logic  you  know 
and  one  .jf  th^lr  basic  points  of  logic  is  that 
you  have  t.i  give  up  something  for  everything 
you  get 

"Question  You  recently  tesllfte'l  before 
Congress  on  a  number  of  arts  blUs  and  'old 
of  your  experiences  abroad  Do  you  ha\e  any 
feeling  about  the  temper  of  the  leglshitlve 
b'>tly  III  terms  of  Its  willingness  to  recognize 
the   Importance   of   Ideas'" 

Answer  Oh.  ys  You  know  its  amazing 
life  U  such  a  levelatlon  Eurof)e  was  a  rev- 
elation to  me  going  to  Washington  to  testi- 
fy before  a  subcijmmittee  wajj  a  great  revela- 
tion to  me  I  knew,  of  c<jur8e.  that  nil 
Senators  dldii  t  wear  string  ties  and  act  like 


bufT(Hins  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  knew 
that  all  of  them  weren't  Ignorant  of  the  finer 
things  In  life  But  It  came  aa  a  considerable 
surprise  to  me  to  discover  real  earnestness, 
real  desire  to  know  and  great  sympathy  for 
the  Information  they  had  aaked  me  to  give 

Question  Did  you  find  tbU  Interest 
keenest  among  the  Representatives  of  our  so- 
called    culturally  oriented"  regions? 

"Answer  No  The  subcoaunltt«e  before 
which  I  appear  Is  headed  by  a  man  named 
W.\YN«  Hats  from  Ohio,  from  the  poorest 
district  of  Ohio,  the  mining  district.  There 
wiis  also  Mrs  PxANcm  Boltom,  who  Is  also 
from  Ohio,  from  Cleveland,  a  mor*  culturally 
minded  place  There  waa  aljo  JoHW  Uoka- 
GAN  a  Congressman  from  west«m  Connecti- 
cut In  the  farming  district,  and  there  was 
also  Leonard  PAaaaTZiM,  from  30th  Street  In 
New  York  City  Thoee  four  p«opl«  represent- 
ed a  certain  geographic  spread  and  they  were 
all  very  Interested  In  seeing  thU  bill  get  a 
proper  chance  But  In  order  to  give  It  a 
pro()er  chance  to  paas  they  n*ed  some  facts 
Now  those  people  don't  know  much  about 
the  theater  Ood,  you  could  put  In  a  thim- 
ble what  they  know  about  theater.  It  does 
not  make  them  Ignorant;  theater  la  not  their 
Job  They  don't  know  —Ilka  the  fus*  that 
was  raised  over  Helen  Hayes  earning  $2,500  a 
week  overseas,  which  she  wasn't.  They  don"t 
have  any  Idea,  for  instance,  that  an  actor  or 
actress  pays  an  agent  a  commission;  that  a 
pertvn  of  Miss  Hayes"  stature,  for  Instance, 
obviously  must  have  a  secretary  to  handle  a 
great  deal  of  mall,  that  she  loses  a  lot  of 
money  on  a  trip  like  that,  that  some  actors 
like  myself  have  ofTlcea  If  they've  gotten  Int^J 
a  position  where  they've  got  a  lot  of  heavy 
pai>erwork.  they  have  press  agents  to  pay. 
th.it  a  person  who  makes  a  good  amount  of 
money  In  the  theater  has  got  to  hire  a  gcHKl 
accountant,  and  they  don't  come  cheap;  and 
he's  als<j  got  t^)  have  a  smart  lawyer;  and  by 
the  time  all  the^e  things  are  added  up,  plus 
other  things  that  I  haven't  mentioned.  It 
amounts  to  quite  a  financial  obligation  of 
which  these  pe<iple  are  unaware  Naturally. 
t<}  them  an  actor  is  somebody  that  comes  out 
and  acts  He  gets  paid  like  a  plumber,  takes 
the  money  home  and  gives  It  to  his  wife,  or 
spends  It  on  sophisticated  orgies.  But,  I'm 
verv  encouraged  by  Congress'  Interest  In  our 
cultural  exchange  It's  the  people  In  the 
theater  that  need  to  be  a  little  more  Intel- 
ligent about  what  (jur  theater  has  to  offer 
and  why  we  should  offer  It  to  other  countries 

Question    What  do  we  have  to  offer? 

"Answer  We  ha\e  the  most  vital,  energized 
theater  In  the  world  It's  slightly  dlsorgan- 
1/  d  but  maybe  that's  one  reason  It's  got  so 
much  flair  But  when  we  send  plays  abroad 
the  purpose  should  be  to  show  an  hone-'t 
picture  of  the  American  human  being  and 
to  expre.sa  the  hope  that  he  has  and  to  f.h  w 
wh.ifs  In  his  mmd,  how  he  thinks.  Arul 
the  beauty  of  this  Is  that  people  abroad 
seeing  a  play  in  which  these  things  are  ex- 
prefvsed  ire  going  to  say  'My  Ood,  they're 
Just  like  me  '  Now  this  is  not  to  under- 
estimate the  tremendous  Ideological  dllTer- 
encea  which  exist  But  perhaps  It's  n  it 
nece.saary  to  go  to  war  and  destroy  everyb  >'!y 
Just  becau.se  you  think  differently  Per- 
hajM  there's  rtjom  fir  differences  of  thought 
If  you  like  each  other 

Question  Did  you  find  that  there  la  a^ 
much  utilization  .,f  self -criticism  In  the 
pi.ivs  of  (/thcr  Countries  as   there  Is   here*" 

■  .An.wer  I  wasi  t  there  long  enough  to 
Imd  out  We  saw  cla-sslcs.  mainly,  and  in 
anither  language 

Questlfin    What  ab<iut  TV  abroad? 

Answer  Well.  I  never  saw  any  TV  while 
I  w.is  abriwid  I  don't  remember  anybody 
a.sking  me  t'l  see  It   either. 

■Question  Were  they  interested  In  our 
television' 

Answer  Interested,  yes.  but  always  in  a 
kind  of  a  critical  way.  I  mean  It  came  up 
In  a  lot  of  dlscu.salotia. 

■  Question     How? 
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'Answer  "I'V  watchers.'  you  know,  "TV 
\  lewers  married  to  television."  You  see,  they 
t.ike  the  articles  that  we  write  about  our- 
.-^oUes  without  the  senae  of  humor  that  those 
articles  stjmetlmes  have.  This  Is  one  rea- 
.soii  why  we  must  send  more  plays  over  there. 
We  must  see  those  people  face  to  face.  We 
must  show  them  there  are  various  sides 
t  >  our  nature  I  remember  In  Helsinki,  at 
a  big  press  conference  we  had  there,  this 
i:ew>man  was  asking  something  about  TV, 
bringing  up  the  usual  criticism  of  America. 
nil  a  "bTinch  of  TV  watchers."  He  was  ask- 
ing me  why  I  didn't  want  to  do  Mark  Twain 
cm  television.  That  had  apparently  come 
cut  somewhere  in  the  Finnish  press.  So  I 
told  him  why:  briefly,  because  I  was  afraid 
I  couldn't  do  It  the  way  I  wanted  to  do  It. 
and  also  that  I  didn't  feel  that  television 
iK  theater,  and  that  Mark  Twain,  as  I  do  him. 
belongs  to  the  theater.  I  have  to  have  an 
audience.  ti>M  can't  call  two  or  three  peo- 
ple, one  of  whom  has  to  gdko  the  bathroom, 
iifi  audience  Bo  I  told  htm  these  various 
thinf"  and  blasphemed  television  a  little  bit 
Just  to  show  blm  there  was  at  least  one 
American  who  didn't  love  It.  Told  him  that 
I  took  It  away  from  my  children  And  this 
newsman  back  at  the  rear  aald.  "lAi.  Hol- 
brook.  I  wish  my  wife  could  hear  you  now." 
And  I  said  "Oh.  my  Ood.  you've  got  one, 
i4)o  '  And  he  shook  his  head  and  said  "Yes." 
So  you  see.  Its  universal.  The  only  differ- 
ence Is  we"ve  gfit  the  money  to  buy  more  of 
them,  that  s  idl  Tlie  best  way  to  defeat 
the  rest  of  the  world,  to  kill  their  spirit,  Is 
for  us  to  send  free  television  sets  abroad. 
Oh.  we'd  capture  tl.em  then.  It's  a  funny 
thing  alx)ut  us  We  think  we're  too  com- 
mercial, tliey  think  we're  too  commercial. 
One  of  the  reasons  they're  so  convinced  we're 
BO  commercial  Is  that  were  constantly  tell- 
liiK  them  so  And  then  we're  proving  It  by 
everything  we  do  But  If  we  think  we're  too 
commercial,  why  in  the  hell  don't  we  do 
somethiuK  abovit  It?  Now.  not  next  week. 
M.tybe  the  truth  Is,  we  don't  think  we're  too 
Commercial      M.iybe  we  love  it   " 

U  w.is  5  30  and  .Mr  H  jlbrook  had  to  leave 
"Of  ci  curse  as  I  w.iiked  down  the  street  after 
our  int«»r\iew  I  thought  of  many  things  I 
should  have  s.ud."  he  recalled  a  few  days 
".iter  One  of  them  is  this  I  think  every 
great  star  in  our  the.iter  should  take  1 
yeiir  out  of  the  pe.ik  of  his  career  and  go 
ahr^^d  In  an  American  production  It  would 
represent  a  large  sarri.ice  to  him  financially; 
1  .;  It  »  luld  reward  him  with  perhflps  the 
nictet  s.itlsfylng  experience  of  his  life  ""  This 
th  •light  on  the  record.  Mr  Holbrook  left 
t. 'wn  again  —  this  lime  It  was  Vancouver  for 
a  tryout  of  his  pl.iy  For  Mr  Holbrook 
(wh.i.  like  Mark  Twain,  has  used  the  Incisive 
tools  of  his  own  Imagination  to  carve  hU 
('p;K>r'.unlty )  was  preparing  to  return  to 
B:  ladway  where,  for  the  first  time,  he  would 
8'..ir  With  someone  else. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION— REPORT  OF 
THE  ADVISORY  GROUP  ON  HIGH- 
ER EDUCATION  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR, 
JANUARY  22.  1962 

Mr  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  BrademasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rfcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  lavSt  4  months  five  members  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
have  been  studying  the  unmet  needs  of 


higher  education  in  the  United  States  in 
thoee  fields  which  contribute  most  di- 
rectly to  our  national  sectirity  and 
economic  growth,  particularly  engineer- 
ing, medicine,  and  the  sciences. 

The  members  of  this  Advisory  Group 
on  Higher  Education  of  the  Committee 
on  Eklucation  and  Labor  were  instructed 
to  undertake  this  study  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Honorable  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  and  were  asked  to  pre- 
pare by  the  end  of  January  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  congressional  action 
in  the  field  of  higher  educatioa 

As  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Group  on 
Higher  Education,  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude in  the  CoifCREssioNAL  Recokd  the 
report  of  our  group  and  to  say  that  the 
five  members  of  the  group,  three  E>emo- 
crats  and  two  Republicans,  are  unani- 
mously agreed  on  the  recommendations 
contained  In  the  report. 

The  other  members  of  the  group  are: 
Representatives  Robert  N.  Giaimo.  of 
Connecticut,  James  G.  O'Hara  of  Michi- 
gan, Albert  H.  Qvjt,  of  Minnesota,  and 
Charles  A.  Goodell,  of  New  York.  Four 
of  the  members  of  our  group  visited  the 
So\iet  Union  during  the  fall  of  1961  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  Soviet  edu- 
cational system. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
our  group  profited  a  great  deal  from  a 
series  of  informal  discussions  with  lead- 
ing members  of  the  American  scientific 
and  university  community  as  well  as  with 
representatives  of  professional  associa- 
tions and  of  Federal  agencies  concerned 
with  higher  education. 

I  would  like  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  recommendation  of  the  ad- 
visory group  for  a  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  establish- 
ment of  technical  institutes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  engineering  technicians 
at  the  college  level.  These  semiprofes- 
slonal  technicians,  who  will  have  2  years 
of  college  level  education,  are  greatly 
needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  economy 
and  in  particular  to  help  fulfill  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  conquest  of 
space. 

The  work  of  the  advisory  group  has 
been  carried  out  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
and  I  hope  that  our  unanimous  recom- 
mendations will  be  considered  in  that 
Ught. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  our  report,  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  be 
printed  at  this  pwlnt  in  the  Record: 

CoNcnE.ssioNAL  Action  roa 

HicnsR  Education. 
Advisory  Group  on  Higher  Education, 

Washington,  DC,  January  22,  1962. 
Hon   Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairman,     Committre    on     Education    and 
Labor,    U.S.    House    of    Repreaentativcs, 
Washington,    B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   The 'Advisory  Group 
on   Higher  Education   of  the   Committee   en 
Education   and   Labpr   is   pleased   to   submit 
this   report   of   Its  findings   and   recommen- 
dations  for   congressional    action   on   higher 
education.      The    undersigned    Members    of 
Congress  are  unanimously  agreed  on  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  this  report. 

In  response  to  your  instructions,  we  have 
given  special  attention  in  our  work  over  the 
past  4  months  to  the  problem  of  Identifying 
the  unmet  needs  of  higher  education  in  the 
fields  which  contribute  most  directly  to  oiir 


national  security  and  economic  growth — 
especially  in  eng:ineering,  medicine,  and  the 
sciences.  Pour  of  the  five  members  of  the 
Advisory  Group  also  visited  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  fall  of  1961  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  Soviet  higher  education  In  action, 
pwxticularly  scientific  and  technlciU  educa- 
tion. 

■We  feel  we  profited  greatly  from  a  series 
of  infomial  discussions  with  leading  men.- 
bers  of  the  American  scientific  and  univer- 
sity community.  As  a  result  of  our  study, 
we  are  in  agreement  that  action  Is  required 
to  meet  tlie  following  major  national  needs 
In  higher  educutluu  and  specialized  mai.- 
ixjwer; 

I.  Tlie  training  of  greatly  increased  num- 
bers of  engineering  and  other  semlprofes- 
■lonal  technicians  to  fulflU  our  national 
commitment  to  the  conqueat  of  space,  to 
staff  our  vital  research  and  development 
projecu.  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  limited 
supply  of  engineers  and  scientists  and  to 
fill  the  rising  demand  for  highly  skilled  tech- 
nical workers  in  industry  and  government. 

II.  The  immediate  start  of  construction  of 
classrooms,  laboratories  and  lihraxies  to  help 
provide  for  the  doubled  enroUnienu  antici- 
pated in  our  colleges  and  universities  in  this 
decade. 

III.  The  production  of  many  more,  better 
trained,  new  teachers  and  the  Improvement 
in  the  eSectlveness  of  present  teachers  in  or- 
der both  to  meet  rising  enrollments  and  raise 
the  quality  of  instruction  In  higher  edu- 
cation. 

IV.  The  provision  of  new  forms  of  finan- 
cial assistance  for  promising  but  exception- 
ally needy  students  and  for  incentives  for 
outstanding    academic    achievement. 

V.  The  effective  stimulation  of  high- 
quality  basic  research  on  the  learning  process 
itself,  an  important  field  In  which  research 
results  have   been  disappointing. 

The  Advisory  Group  therefore  presents  the 
following  findings  and  unanimous  recom- 
mendations for  congressional   action: 

I.  technical    institutes 

Recommendation  ( 1 )  : 

"That  a  program  of  Federal  grants  to  tiie 
States  be  authorized  to  stimulate  the  estab- 
lishment and  expansion  of  technical  insti- 
tutes for  the  training  of  semiprofessional 
technicians  at  the  college  level;  and 

"That  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  conduct  legislative  hearings  on  this 
subject  at  the  earliest  possible  date." 

We  are  convinced  the  Nc.tlon  faces  an 
alarming  shortage  of  semiprofessional  tech- 
nicians, which  will  become  increasingly 
acute  in  engineering  and  space  technology. 
Because  professional  engineers  and  scientists 
will  be  in  extremely  short  supply  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  w^e  must  take  steps  now 
to  Insure  that  the  limited  number  of  en- 
gineers and  scientists  can  be  utilized  as 
effectively  as  possible.  We  therefore  believe 
that  It  is  essential  to  make  immediate  pro- 
visions for  a  program  to  stimulate  the  train- 
ing of  greatly  Increased  numbers  of  engi- 
neering technicians,  'with  approximately  2 
years  of  college  level  training,  to  assist  our 
engineers  and  scientists  and  to  multiply 
their  effectiveness. 

Experts  maintain  that  we  should  be  train- 
ing at  least  one  engineering  technician  for 
each  graduating  engineer.  We  are  now  pro- 
ducing only  about  one  such  technician  for 
every  four  engineers.  The  problem  has  be- 
come even  more  serious  in  the  past  few- 
months  with  the  mounting  of  a  full-scale 
project  for  a  space  flight  to  the  moon. 
Members  of  the  university  and  scientific 
community  fear  that  In  order  to  recruit 
enough  engineers  for  this  project  alone,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion will  be  forced  to  raid  the  Nation's  uni- 
versities and  industrial  organisations.  The 
required  engineering  technicians  are  no- 
where In  sight. 
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The  Federal  Oovernment  has  done  mu"h 
over  the  years  to  support  vocational  educa- 
tion of  IcM-than-coUege  grade  through  such 
progranis  as  Smith-Hughes  and  Oeorge- 
Barden.  but  these  programs  are  not  suited 
to  meet  the  urgent  new  demand  for  wide- 
spread technical  training  at  the  college  level 

I  NoTX — The  Advisory  Group  feels  that  the 
area  vocational  programs  established  under 
title  VIII  of  National  Defense  Education  Act 
to  provide  vocational  and  technical  training 
of  leas-than-college  grade  would  be  made 
more  effective  In  producing  Industrial  tech- 
nicians and  craftsman  If  the  phrases  'highly 
skilled."  ••scientific  knowledge. •  and  "na- 
tional defense'  were  removed  from  title  VIII 
Because  the  area  vocational  prograni.s  pro- 
vide training  of  lesa-than-coUege  gride,  we 
feel  they  are  unsulted  to  the  pnxlvirtlnn  of 
semlprofeaslonal  technicians  wh)  require 
training  at  the  college  level  > 

The  Advisory  Group  believes  that  the  best 
way  of  meeting  the  Natlon^a  rising  re<iulre- 
ments  for  semlprofeaslonal  technicians  is  to 
expand  existing  or  create  new  2-year  tech- 
nical Instltu'es  at  the  college  level  whether 
operated  as  Independent  InstltuMons  or  by 
universities  and  community  colleges,  and 
that  Federal  funds  are  necessary  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  these  Institutes  We 
believe  It  Is  important  that  professional 
societies  should  have  a  role  In  approving 
the  programs  of  such  institutes 

n    ACADEMIC  FAciunxa 
A    Grants  and  loans  for  co'wtrurtion 

Recommendation   (2)  : 

"That  a  5-year  pro-am  of  $300  million 
annually  be  authorized  In  grants  and  loarvs 
for  the  construction  of  clauroomn.  labora- 
tories, libraries,  and  other  academic  facili- 
ties by  public  and  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tions of  higher  education; 

"That  the  available  funds  be  allotted  to 
grants  and  loans  In  the  ratio  of  TO  30.   and 

•That  5O-50  matching  of  grant*  be  re- 
quired ' 

The  Advisory  Group  found  great  concern 
over  the  problem  of  financing  the  expansion 
of  academic  facilities  in  all  types  of  institu- 
tions, large  and  small,  public  and  private 
In  our  opinion  a  Federal  program  of  grants 
and  long-term  loans  for  academic  facilities 
at  colleges  and  universities  Is  clearlv  Justi- 
fied and  deserves  Immediate  action  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  recommended 
ratio  of  70  percent  for  grants  and  30  percent 
for  loans  Is  based  on  recent  surveys  of  the 
relative  need  for  each  type  of  financing 

B    Srirnce  equtpment 

Recommendation  (3) 
That  the  National  Science  Foundation 
program  of  grants  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities for  undergraduate  science  teaching 
equipment  should  be  expanded  more  rapidly 
and  appropriations  for  NSF  Increased  ac- 
cordingly " 

The  Advisory  Group  found  general  agree- 
ment that  science  education  In  colleges  and 
universities  could  be  considerably  strength- 
ened If  the  Institutions  had  mure  funds 
available  for  the  purchase  of  modern  science 
teaching  equipment.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  already  has  a  small  grant  pro- 
gram (  »5  million  In  1962,  $7  million  In  1963) 
In  operation  for  this  purpose,  but  authori- 
ties say  that  the  available  funds  are  seri- 
ously Inadequate. 

C    Language  equipment 

Recommendation  (4) 

"That  authorization  be  made  under  title 
VI  of  National  Defense  Education  Act  to  pro- 
vide Federal  grants  to  be  matched  equally  by 
Institutions,  to  colleges  and  universities  for 
language  teaching  equipment  and  that  the 
appropriation  authorization  for  title  VI  be 
Increased  by  approximately  »6  million  for 
this  purpose  " 

There  la  ample  evidence  that  many  col- 
leges and  universities  could  do  a  much  more 


effective  Job  of  teaching  foreign  languages 
If  they  had  funds  for  tape  recorders,  listen- 
ing booths,  and  other  electromechanical  aids 
which  have  been  proved  extremely  useful 
li>  language  instruction.  National  Defense 
Education  Act  title  III  pr^  vldes  such  equip- 
ment for  high  schools,  but  not  for  colleges 
Thf  result  Is  th  it  many  high  schixils  are  now 
better  equipped  t"  teach  languages  than  are 
the  colleges  whose  Job  It  Is  to  train  language 
teachers  for  these  high  schools  If  this  sit- 
uation Is  not  corrected  the  colleges  wi'.l  con- 
tinue to  prixluce  teachers  who  w:.l  require 
ex;>ens:ve  retraining  In  i.vnguage  liiitllutes 
Title  VI  of  N.-itlonal  Defen.se  Education  Act 
provides  P'ederal  support  fur  language 
.^ncl  area  center*;  but  there  are  only  4.")  of 
these  ^nd  thev  teach  only  the  crltli-al  lan- 
gu.igrs.  not  the  commonly  taught  ones  like 
I'*rench,  Gernum  and  Spanish  In  1«59  60, 
an  estunalc-d  1.675  colleges  and  Jvinlor  col- 
leges were  cuiiUucting  language  training 
programs,  but  only  about  700  had  any  sub- 
stantial  langu  ige  learning  equipment 

III      -LTPIT     \ND     >jt;M.lTY     I'T    Te.\(  HKR.S     AT    Al.l 

LFVFia 

A    .Vatio'iaJ  Ueleme  Educatxon  Act  graduate 
feUuwihipi 

Rec   n\n>enJatiun    .5) 

"That  the  national  defense  graduate  fel- 
lowship pr' gr.im  be  extended  f  .r  5  years 
(to  June  30.   1967  i  , 

••That  the  number  of  3-year  fellowships 
(or  their  equivalent  In  1-  or  2-year  fellow- 
ships- authorized  to  be  awarded  annually 
be  Increa.  ed  to  3  500 

That  eligibility  be  extended  to  "under- 
utilized" .us  well  as  new  or  expanded"  grad- 
uate  programs, 

"That  the  ctit-of-eflucatlon  alUiwance  be 
a  fl.it  82.500  iln.ste.id  of    up  to"i, 

"That     the     Commissioner     be     given     the 
fxiwer    to  set   st.pends   fiy   regulation     to   ap- 
point substitutes  when  fell.ws  die  or  reslg:; 
and  to  award   1-  or  2-year  fellowships  when 
appropriate. 

■"That  .special  consideration  be  given  to  the 
field  of  englneerlnk;  with  support  going  to 
ma.sters  degree  '■  nifiirlates  as  well  as  doc- 
toral candldat-es 

The  AdvlS(jry  Gr  mp  believes  that  the  grad- 
uate education  of  the  n^en  and  women  who 
win  be  the  i,ew  college  instructors  of  the 
1965  70  pen  xl  deserves  very  high  priority 
Existing  Federal  fellowship  programs  are  al- 
ready hel;.lng  to  attract  well-qualified  stu- 
dents Into  the  graduate  schwls  for  programs 
of  study  and  Investlgat!  'ii  which  lead  to  the 
df)Ctorate  and  toward  subsequent  teaching 
or  research  It  l.s  t  ur  view  that  a  signifi- 
cantly larger  program  of  a&slatance  to  grad- 
uate students  Ls  warranted  We  believe 
particular  emphasis  shmild  be  placed  on  en- 
gineering becau.ie  of  the  urgent  need  for 
ma8ter"s  degree  engineers  In  Industry  and 
government  and  for  doctoral  degree  engineers 
In   college   teaching 

We  have  noted  that  tlie  National  Science 
Foundation  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  At-mlc  Energy  C^mmlssl'in 
already  have  fle.xlhle  authority  t.  i  determine 
the  number  and  kind  rif  their  fellowship 
offerings,  as  well  as  to  set  the  stlpeiids  there- 
of. In  relation  f>  the  needs  of  the  Individual 
and  available  appr  prlatlons  TTie  Office  of 
Education,  on  the  other  hand.  In  adminis- 
tering Its  grad'i.ite  fellowship  program  under 
title  IV  of  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Is  restricted  by  existing  law  to  a  maximum 
of  1  500  3-year  fellowships  each  year,  with 
stipends  specified  by  statute 

B    Sational  Def>'nie  Educat%<:>n  Act   liinguage 
P'^ogT'im  ' 

Recommendation  (6i 

"That  the  Natlf)nal  Defense  F.d'n  ,\t ion  .•\cV 
I^inguage  Institutes  program  be  extended  t<,> 
college  teachers  and  those  preparing  them- 
selves   for    college    teaching 

"That  more  language  fellowship*  be 
awarded  under  title   VI  of  the  National   De- 


fense Education  Act.  particularly  to  present 
and  future  college  teachers; 

'  Ihat  the  annual  appropriation  authori- 
zation for  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
title  VI.   be   Increased   accordingly  '• 

The  supply  of  well-trained  college  teachers 
In  the  field  of  l.mguage  and  area  studies 
should  be  augmented,  and  the  Advisory 
Group  h.is  recoi5ni?ed  that  a  simple  change 
In  rule  VI  of  National  Defense  Education 
\rr.   should  do  much   to  solve  this  problem 

C     Faculty    dex  elopment   programs 

Rn-  im.mendatlon  i7t 
That  provision  be  made  under  National 
IVfense  Education  Act  for  a  program  (similar 
1*1  the  present  NSF  science  faculty  program  i 
of  Institutes.  fa'"ulty  fellowship*,  and  visiting 
professorships  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
t.>f   College    teachers   In   all   fields;    and 

"That  matching  tyrants  be  provided  to  In- 
-stllutlons  of  higher  education  for  support  of 
similar  faculty  development  programs  under 
institutional    auspices." 

The  Advisory  Group  recognizes  the  need 
for  further  Federal  programs  for  the  purptjse 
of  updating  and  Increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  college  faculty  The  National  Science 
Foundation  has  made  great  progreaa  In  meet- 
ing this  problem  with  respect  to  college 
science  teachers,  but  there  U  a  need  for 
similar  programs  In  the  humanities,  behav- 
ioral fclences.  and  other  fields  as  well 

The  Advisory  Group  also  finds  that  NSF 
Is  doing  an  excellent  Job  of  bringing  high 
Bchix)l  science  teachers  abreast  of  modern 
developments  through  Its  suninier  and  aca- 
demic year  institutes  Under  National  De- 
fense EducatKjn  Act.  title  VI.  the  Office  of 
Education  Is  also  making  great  progress  In 
retraining  high  school  language  teachers 
The  members  of  the  Advisory  Group 
reg.u-d  these  types  of  programs  as  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  are  ple«s«d  to  note  the 
recent  indlcaUon  that  the  administration 
shares  our  c-ncern  for  Improving  the  quality 
of  education  at  all  levels 

IV     FINANCIAL    \SSISTANC1  TO  STUDEKT9 

.4      Kipansxon    o/    NDEA    student    loan    fund 

Recommendation  (8i  : 

"That  the  national  defense  student  loan 
program  ui;der  Utle  n  of  National  Defense 
Education  Act  be  extended  for  a  6-year  pe- 
ri.h1   through  June  30.   1967; 

"Tliat  the  annual  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion for  this  program  be  Increased  from  ^90 
million  Uj  $200  million,  and 

"That  the  celling  on  the  annual  Federal 
capital  contribution  to  an  Institution's  loan 
fund  be  raised  from  »260,0OO  to  $750,000  or 
eliminated  entirely 

The  Advisory  Group  feels  strongly  that  It 
Is  of  great  Impxjrtance  to  the  Nation  to  Insure 
that  all  students  with  the  ability  to  do 
College-level  work  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so  and  that  the  talents  of  able  students 
nut  be  Waited  because  they  lack  the  funds 
necessary  1. 1  go  to  college.  The  Advisory 
Group  believes  it  Is  extremely  important  not 
only  to  get  able  students  Into  college  but 
also  to  encourage  (outstanding  academic  per- 
formance by  students  In  college 

The  Advis<;ry  Group  views  the  national 
defense  student  loan  program  as  highly 
succe.neful  and  believes  It  should  continue 
to  l>e  the  primary  vehicle  of  direct  Feder.il 
aaalstance  to  students  Discussions  with 
panel  members  convinced  the  group  that 
requests  for  loans  from  qualified  and  gen- 
uinely needy  srudents  will  outrun  available 
funds  at  moat  participating  Institutions 
under  present  appropriation  authorizations 
and  that  c.  nsiderably  Increased  Federal  con- 
tributions should  therefore  be  authorized  to 
meet  the  demand  f  >r  loans  anticipated  over 
the  next  .5  years  The  group  also  found 
evidence  that  the  $250,000  celling  Impoeed 
UP  the  Federal  contribution  to  the  loan  fund 
of  a  single  institution  was  penalizing  Etu- 
der: tji  at  large  Institutions  and  agreed  that 
the   celling  should   be   raised  or   eliminated 
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h    A-'Sfitatice  to  exceptionally  needy  Students 

Heromniendatlon  (9)  : 

That  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
iiKiy  use  up  to  15  percent  of  the  annual  com- 
bined Federal  and  institutional  capital  con- 
Tr'^ution  to  Its  NDEA  student  loan  fund  to 
Mi:  ke  financial  assistance  grants  of  up  to 
*:  000  a  year  each  to  promising  but  excep- 
tii-'iaily  needy  undergraduate  students  and 
tli.it  m  order  to  Insure  that  these  granta-ln- 
uitl  are  awarded  only  to  students  who  could 
not  otherwise  continue  their  education,  no 
stiulent  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  such  a 
^T'.iV.x  If  the  income  and  or  assets  of  such 
student  and  of  his  family  or  guardian  exceed 
reilint's  UJ  be  specified  under  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education," 

I  he  AdvLsory  Group  luis  sought  to  find  a 
vk.iv  of  helping  promising  young  people  from 
■.cry  low-Income  fanilUe*  who  do  not  have 
t).e  financial  resources  to  go  to  college. 
M.uiy  students  are  helped  by  NDEA  loans, 
hut  some  able  students  from  exceptionally 
needy  families,  particularly  girls  and  es- 
pecially In  families  where  there  are  other 
children  who  must  be  supported,  are  unable 
to  accept  the  risk  and  burden  of  substantial 
debt  in  order  to  continue  their  education. 
To  meet  their  expenses  these  exceptionally 
needy  students  require  grants-in-aid 

it  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Advisory  Group 
that  the  colleges  themselves  have  the  most 
experience  In  seeking  out  these  students  and 
evaluating  their  needs.  The  group  feels  that 
a  pri>gram  of  grants-in-aid  to  exceptionally 
needy  students  should  be  made  part  of  the 
National  Defense  Elducatlon  Act  student  loan 
program  Including  the  grants  In  the  stu- 
dent loan  program  would  save  administra- 
tive costs,  allow  the  colleges  flexibility  In 
using  loans  and  grants-in-aid  In  the  combi- 
nations they  deem  most  appropriate  to  their 
students"  needs  and  would  avoid  any  stigma 
that  might  attach  to  a  separate  scholarship 
pri^>grani  for  the  neediest  Accordingly,  the 
group  favors  allowing  participating  Institu- 
tions to  use  up  to  15  percent  of  the  annual 
combined  Federal  and  institutional  con- 
tribution to  their  loan  funds  for  outright 
grants  Uj  promising  and  exceptionally  needy, 
students 

r    /nrcnfiirs   /irr   academic   aihievernent 

Recommendation    (lOA): 

"That  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
may  cancel  a  portion  of  an  undergraduate 
students  loan  for  any  year  or  years  In  which 
his  academic  achievement  Is  deemed  out- 
st^tndlng  under  criteria  established  by  the 
institution  and  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  provided  that  the  total 
of  such  cancellations  In  any  year  does  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  pyercent  of  the 
.iiuuial  combined  Federal  and  Institutional 
'Mpita!  contribution  to  Its  National  Defense 
Kducatlon   Act   student  loan  fund;" 

In  order  to  encourage  academic  achieve- 
ment among  college  students,  the  Advisory 
Group  favors  allowing  participating  Insti- 
tutions to  cancel  a  portion  of  some  under- 
ijraduate  student  loans  In  recognition  of 
.i.iidemlc    excellence 

Recommendation    ilOBi 

'  That  the  prcjvlslon  for  cancellation  of  up 
to  50  percent  of  a  loan  for  public  school 
teaching  be  eliminated  with  respect  to  all 
students  whose  first  loan  from  a  National 
Detense  Education  Act  loan  fund  Is  received 
t'T   an    academic   year   beginning    after   June 

It  Is  true  that  the  Nation  needs  more 
teachers,  but  it  also  needs  more  doctors, 
ntirses  social  workers,  engineers,  and  other 
ir.ilned  persons  FVjrglvlng  the  loans  of  all 
students  who  enter  shortage  or  public- 
service  occupations  seems  neither  feasible. 
nor  desirable  and  singling  out  public  school 
teachers  from  other  needed  occupations  Is 
U.'Iicult  to  defend  logically  and  may  have 
tiiC  iKurnful  effect  of  reducing  the  Incentive 
'or  Communities  to  raise  teachers'  salaries. 
Hence,  the  Advisory  Group  favors  a  phasing 


out  of  the  teacher  forgiveness  provision  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  loan 
program. 

D.  Special  loan  provisions  for  professional 
and  graduate  students 

Recommendation  (11)  : 

"That  the  provisions  of  the  national  de- 
fense student  loan  program  be  revised  so 
that  all  eligible  students  beyond  the  bach- 
elor's degree  level  may  borrow  up  to  $2,000 
In  any  one  academic  year  to  a  total  of  $8,000, 
In  addition  to  any  borrowing  they  may  have 
done  as  undergradviates; 

•'That  loans  to  students  beyond  the  bache- 
lor's level  be  made  repayable  In  equal  annual 
installments  over  a  15-year  period  beginning 
3  years  after  the  borrower  ceases  to  be  a 
student." 

In  view  of  the  urgent  national  need  for 
doctors,  dentists,  engineers,  and  many  other 
highly  trained  professional  p>ersons  and  of 
the  high  cost  to  the  student  of  advanced 
professional  training,  the  Advisory  Group 
favors  Increasing  the  amounts  which  can  be 
borrowed  under  the  national  defense  stu- 
dent loan  program  by  students  beyond  the 
bachelor^s  degree  level  and  also  lengthening 
the  repayment  period  for  such  students. 
(At  present,  no  student  may  borrow  more 
than  $1,000  In  1  academic  year,  or  more  than 
$5,000  in  total,  and  all  loans  are  repayable 
over  10  years  beginning  1  year  after  the 
borrower  ceases  to  be  a  student,)  Graduate 
students  and  professional  students  beyond 
the  bachelor's  level  need  more  money  than 
undergraduates,  since  their  tuition  Is  usually 
higher  and  since  they  are  older  and  more 
likely  to  have  dependents  Many  profes- 
sional students,  especially  medical  students, 
have  excellent  future  income  prospects  and 
will  be  able  to  repay  substantial  loans  with- 
out undue  hardship  If  the  funds  are  made 
available  to  them  and  If  they  are  able  to 
spread  the  payments  over  a  sufficiently  long 
period, 

v.     BASIC     RESEARCH     TO     IMPROVE     LEARNING     AND 
TEACHING 

Recommendation   (12): 

'That  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  give  special  attention  to  ways  of  fos- 
tering high-quality  basic  research  on  the 
learning  process  with  a  view  to  Improving 
the  effectiveness  of  teaching  and  learning  at 
all  levels  and  that  hearings  be  held  on  this 
subject  at  an  early  date." 

The  group  found  widespread  agreement 
among  the  panelists  that  there  Is  an  urgent 
need  for  basic  research  In  the  learning  proc- 
ess as  distinguished  from  applied  research  In 
education.  The  resources  going  into  basic  re- 
search in  education  are  insignificant  com- 
pared to  the  resources  going  into  research 
designed  to  Improve  health  or  physical 
standards  of  living.  At  least  until  very  re- 
cently, basic  research  in  the  learning  process 
has  apparently  not  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  most  able  behavioral  scientists. 

The  group  Is  convinced  that  a  major  effort 
should  be  made  to  channel  more  resources 
Into  high-quality  basic  research  in  educa- 
tion. The  Advisory  Group  hopes  the  com- 
mittee will  give  spyecial  attention  to  this  pro- 
posal early  In  the  session. 

The  Advisory  Group  on  Higher  Education 
withes  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  persons 
from  the  university  and  scientific  community 
who  participated  in  our  panel  discussions. 
We  wish  also  to  thank  the  representatives 
of  professional  associations  and  Federal  agen- 
cies whom  we  consvilted  during  the  course 
of  our  work.  We  also  received  valuable  com- 
ments in  response  to  a  series  of  letters  of 
Inquiry  sent  out  by  the  members  of  the 
Advisory  Group  t(j  educators  and  scientists  In 
their  own  regions 

The  Advisory  Group  wishes  to  acknowledge 
the  able  staff  wcrk  of  its  technical  director. 
Mr.  Wray  Smith,  and  its  administrative  as- 
sistant. Mrs  Mary  D  Plnkard;  the  helpful 
assistance  of  Mr  Melvin  W  Sneed,  of  the 
staff   of    the    Committee    on    Education    and 


Labor,  Mr.  John  R.  Walsh,  administrative 
assistant  to  Representative  Brademas,  and 
Mrs.  Vivian  Gordon,  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  and 
the  valuable  advice  of  its  expert  consultants. 
Dr.  Alice  M.  Rlvlln  and  Mr.  Nicholas  DeWltt 
Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHK  Brademas,   Chairman 

Robert  N.  Giaimo. 

.Tames  G.  O'Hara. 

Albert  H.  Quie. 

Charles  E.  Goodell. 


P.^NEL  Members  for  the  Advisory  Group  on 
Higher  Education,  December  1961-Janu- 
ARY  1962. 

H,  Russell  Beatty,  president,  Wentworth 
Institute,  Boston. 

Hilton  C  Buley,  president,  Southern  Con- 
necticut  State  College,  New  Haven. 

C  R.  Carpenter,  director.  Division  of 
Academic  Research  and  Services,  Pennsyl- 
vania State   University. 

John  H.  Fischer,  president-elect,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 

Ralph  W.  Gerard,  director  of  laboratories. 
Mental  Health  Research  Institute,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. 

H.  Bentley  Glass,  professor  of  biology. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Thomas  S.  Hall,  former  dean.  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  Washington  University.  8t. 
Louis. 

Frederick  L  Hovde,  president,  Purdue 
University. 

J  R.  Killian.  Jr  .  chairman  of  the  cor- 
poration. Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

George  G.  Malllnson.  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  Western  Michigan  University. 

Neal  E.  Miller.  Angell  professor  of  psy- 
chology. Yale  University. 

Paul  C.  Rosenbloom,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. University  of  Minnesota. 

Paul  A.  Samuelson.  professor  of  economics. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Theodore  W.  Schultz,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. University  of  Chicago. 

E.  A.  Trabant,  dean  of  the  School  of  En- 
gineering, University  of  Buffalo. 

Byron  K.  Trippett,  president  of  Wabash 
College. 

M.  H.  Trytten.  director,  OfBce  of  Scientific 
Personnel,  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Washington,  DC. 

Randall  M.  Whaley,  vice  president,  Wayne 
State   University.    Detroit. 

Benjamin  C.  Willis,  general  superintendent 
of  schools.  Chicago. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Flynt.  for  the 
balance  of  the  day  and  tomorrow.  Jan- 
uary 24.  1962.  on  account  of  official  bu.«;i- 
ness. 


SPECIAL.  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Farbstein  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Libo- 
NATi» ,  for  15  minutes  tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Holland  and  include  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Carey,  president  of  the  lUEW,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two 
pages  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $202.50. 
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Mr  Roosevelt  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr  O'Netll  and  Include  extraneous 
maUer. 

Mr  Philbin  and  include  cxtrai'.  'uu-s 
n\AiUT. 

The  following  Members  'at  the  r'- 
qu.'st  of  Mr.  Cahild  and  to  include  ex- 
•:  iivoiis  matter: ) 

\!r  Dactje. 

Mr  Van  Zandt  in  two  instances. 
The   following  Members   'at   the  re- 
quf'st  of   Mr.   LibonatD    and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr  Cfller 

Mr  Danfels. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  5  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.    January    24,     1962.    at    12 

o'clock  noon. 


ADJOURNME>rr 
Mr.  LIBONATI.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


REPORT  OP  EXPENDTTURES  OF 
FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  AP- 
PROPRIATED    FUNDS     INCURRED 

IN  TRAVEL  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 

STATER 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sec- 
tion 502  b»  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  a.s  arr.ended  by  section  401  lai  of 
Public  Law  86-472.  approved  May  14, 
1960,  and  section  105  of  Public  I^w 
85  628.  approved  July  12,  1960,  require 
the  reporting  of  expen.ses  Incurred  in 
coruiccLion  with  travel  outside  the 
United  States,  mcludm^'  both  foreign 
currencies  expended  and  dollar  expendi- 
tures made  from  appropriated  funds  by 


Members,  employees,  and  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

The  law  requires  the  chairman  of  each 
committee  to  prepare  a  consolidated  re- 
port of  foreign  currency  and  dollar  ex- 
penditures from  appropriated  funds 
within  the  first  60  days  that  Congress 
Is  in  session  in  each  calendar  year 
covering  expenditures  for  the  previous 
calendar  year.  The  consolidated  report 
is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  which,  in  turn, 
shall  print  such  report  In  the  Congres- 
sic  NAL  Record  within  10  days  after 
ret  e.pt  Accordingly,  there  la  submitted 
herewith,  withm  the  prescribed  lime 
limit,  the  con.solidated  report  of  the 
Hou.-^e  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

There  is  also  .submitted  a  report  trans- 
miited  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration by  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Sei-vlcc  under  date 
of  Jap.'iary  19,  1962; 


/;• 


„  I  turc  n(  ii.r'ijn  c'irr.-nrir<  an  .'  ipproprialol  '  .'\l    '  ;,  CominUUe  on  Uanknig  and  Currency,  i   >    II   ■..•'  ,>j  U>  prcurnt'itii.  s 

fExpeoded  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  IMl] 


Cai'-'n  !-.   €■  '-."i.t: 


Jan    16.  1062. 


/'.;..,'    ./  up,  lidu-re  of  foreign  currenciea  and  approprvi!    I   '.n'n  h<^  f'l'-i'rui'--.   .>ri  /'  .  '  of.-,    an  i  d   i,' 

l<r p-'"^''r>lalf  '» 

lEipen<ted  bptA.-.-n  J  ui    I  and  !>«•.  M.  lyfiO) 


Bkcnt  Spknck. 

•I   Banking  and  Currency. 


.<■  ■    ire,    f '  !^     Iloiixe   ^f 


Narnp  of 
curruxicy 

Loddnc 

N!  .■■»..•< 

Transporiai  "1 

Ml-.v 

"..i!ll■,)^i^ 

T 

olal 

Stiiif  aii-1  (.-ouiilry 

F  .r-iirn 

C.i'  dollar 

eijui  vaU>ii{ 

or  '■  -; 

currency 

F  ,nlm 

U.3.  doUar 

..r   r    - 

F'.r.-ljm 

..r  r    - 
ciUTCiicy 

K..ri-l.f[i 

'■  -    do!:ar 
currency 

nirrvn.  y 

r..'^  d.,;iAr 
or  r  - 

curroniv 

Honun  1 

K^Hnr*        

Au-tria 

OulMern 

N'.-w  fmncs 
.•^chlllinio- 

1  '■f«j 

Tr'.io 

eo.oo 

iii' 

1.040 

4, 121.74 
74.80 

aw 

1.08Z.M 
15.00 

laoo 

i.  ??I   -4 
l.2h0 

]  TV-:  VI 

M 

aeo 

■X>  on 
1.^  00 

l.^'  i"> 

T  00 

«« 

1.107.80 

— 

iO  (X) 

l.J.li  Ml 

Jan  19. laea. 


Tom  Mttmut. 
Chairman.  C'<mrnxttee  on  Pout  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

January    11,    1961. 
Committee  on  AcRicm,TURE 

1     the  Clitrk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
(I'lnmlttee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
tlic  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
I';ih!lc  L4iw  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
.^a^?ust  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submit*  the 
r  lldwin^;  re}x)rt  showing  the  name,  profes- 
^l  n  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
pl^iyed  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1961.  inclusive,  to- 
^'.'ther  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
[iri'prlated  and  expended  by  It: 


-Niiinr  of  cmi'lojor 


rroft'S.sion 


John  J   IT.'iiiiliiirctT         r<iuiLs<l 
^r;ln(•ls^l    Ic\I.i\  M.ill  (•(ii,,viil!  ii.i 


Ti.til 

rriivi 

-■iil.iry 

'!urirl^■ 

Iienixl 


h    I 


Hvle  II     Mmt  ,v 
I  y.li  I  \   i(  III 

Hetty  M.  Frcnx*) 

T'liilinp  K   fJraven 

("il;iil\  V  \'     (Ilil.ircllO 
l'rri.'\  J.    n  1    I'lm. . . . 

iMW  ('     Uuj,  Ik 
Sul'<-<iimi  ili<-f  ii'i 

Kinii'ti  (  r'    >\\\>- 

.\1  irth  1  ~    ll.iiin.i), 
1  !.■,*...  1  U      I   . ,  ,.  .1 


.'V'v-    -I    .1,1    (  llTk 

.W> 

dn 

tto 

.     .li> 

-.  .'Id 


■To 


2  00 

1  4''. 

I'.M  4*'. 

17-'  7ti 


4.  :.'7  ■> 

.'i   K.'v4  IVJ 

A.  '»><S  I'J 

4  \<t:\  Js 

;<,".'':(  If, 


3.  V.ifi  i"! 


Kunr}^  auth"rl»(>d  or  ai>|>ropri:it<"1   for  com- 

i:  itt.T  ivn  ii^lilu',  V  .  JkV'.tKr  00 

A"  ■ii;!it  n( .  \j»M.!ilurr^  \<r<-  .  i<  i;-';\  rciK>r!i-c!        I.'.  ,'i7:i  n-J 
A!''-iitit    i-niH-ii^!.'.!    (r.ir      lii)     1    l(,    1 'c.      .(!. 

1  •  I  17  4s:'   1.^ 


'1  iil.il  ,in,..iii,l  i\i. 
It.     (I     I'l.I 


I  ':..!!.  J  .ri     1 


li  -.'...i.fi  u!i(  \;»tiii<w!  iisfif  \\fi     u 


XI.. ''fA    17 


Harold   D    Cooley, 

C/iairmari. 

January    15.    1962. 

f'oMMiFTFt   (IN    Appropriations 

I'      the   Cl  ERK    OF   THr    HOI'SE 

I'he  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
r.  rnmlttee.  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Pihlic  Liiiw  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
AukTUst  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
t.iKiiwing  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
.■•i  r.  and  ttital  salary  of  each  person  em- 
!  !  yed  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1961,  Incltislve.  to- 
gc'.'.er  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
jiri  priated  and  expended  by  It: 


.  ll.  -|  r  .iikii 
\!    \\ils.in.... 

:■   \V      Culp... 

.     u    Crosby. 

I   n  .««• 
I    I 

■:    M 


■I- 


M   '\.T 


U  ilU-Ini 
\\  illiani."!. 
Mi.hiM'l.s 
<itiiinoLs. 
karln 


t    ..  •  .  n 

1.  '.-:  i 
Ki)l»Tt  I 
.\ilhr(  y  .\ 
<•  Hdtiicr 
Farl  r.  J  iUby 
Kr:iti<i«  '!  Mrn-1!l 
I.«»r«rHt  (■  Mill, 
■■■.iiiiii.  .  I;  I'lisiun 
•  irorv.  ^  I  'i.in.. 
Jiiliu'f  1  M  .. ,ri' 
St.-|rfMii  H  M;l|,.r. 
K;ai<l..l|i|,  'I  tinni:i,« 


CI.  ik  iiti'l  M.ilT  .li- 
ri'.rnr. 

.iii 

Stall  ttssiaUiiil 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Kditor 

HtatT  assistant 

do 

do 

do 

rln 

A.-.si.-taiil  f.htnr    .  _ 

Cliriiiil  :Ls,-i>l^int 
...      (I<.     -.    - 

(111...   

.MesMn^rci 


J'X.  VJ4   7  t 


.  S-'4 


4») 

4ti 

.  till 


5.  (I.'.l 
h.  1 1.'.  1 
7,  Mi. 
7,  1  72. 

6,  a37  y," 

.\fi.44.  tftl 
4,  t'i(i,'..  7^ 

4,  4<i:v  ■> 

H.  IhJ^  1(1 

2,  KM  .'.2 

2.  4711  2»; 

2.  Ti^'  12 


.Name  of  employee 


George  S.  Gri-en  

Nancip  Hamniack 

Ut'orKC  P.  Co.s.sjir,  Jr.. 

Viola  W.  Grubb? 

Jeanne  C.  Smith 

Rosalind  K.  .Mc(Jov- 

prii. 
Kuianiic  ?.  Thonut«.. 

I'litrick  .\I.  Hayes 

Donald  I,    Iternard  .  .. 
Klorcnc-c  I'ltrnunc 

(itTrtktinc  Wutkms 

\\  illiain  J.  .Neary 

!.  .'^iimnrif  Hulitiaid.. 
-Mary  Y  .  Wil.son        .. 

."^Iliis  Talier  ..        

KolxTt  Dunkcl 

Jo.scptiiiu'  Hird,'N;ill 

David  K    Hansen   . 
Dorotliy  K.  .'-wcciu'y.. 

liuth  .\lah(l(  r 

<  lay  If  ("    Ravf-r 

John  H.  .Murphy 
William  H    (liins(  r 
Mary  A    <  I'Cdniint 
K.linor  K,  Hrvs(.n 
Dorothy  D    Hmih-  . 
Catherinp  I,    Kcnnett 
Klinor  I,.  -MaliUH'v  - 


Profe&sJon 


Clerk  to  the  minor- 
ity. 
Clerk-stenopraplier. 

do 

do 

do ..., 

..     do.. 


.do. 
.do. 
-do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do- 
-do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.d(i. 
d.>. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do 


<i(.  .... 

■  in 

do 

.do 


Total 
pros." 
salary 
duruitr 
6-month 
period 


$g,a51  46 

3,  trHfi,.  hi 
3,  08t>.  H2 
3.  (X;  82 
3,  OW,.  82 
3,  Ohti.  82 

3.  086  82 

3,  (J8(i,  82 
3,(l8»i,  82 

2,  fi81,  7H 
,'i  IJWI.  82 

3,  (iWi.  82 

1.  .',17.  811 

2.  8.M  :<2 

3.  'I8fi  82 
3,  (I8ti  82 
:i,  i|8<i  h2 
3.  OM'i  s2 
3.  Il>^>  ^2 
3.IPN1  82 
2,  <*^.'i.  .Vl 
2.  H84 
1.47." 
1,017 

<•<■. 

1.  Uni 

1.2WI  27 

514  47 


.^  mount  o.  eiiniiditure.';  iinviously  n>- 
(lorled     -       . 

.\ii,ouiit  cxiK-iided   troiii  Julv    1    to  Dec.  31, 

]'M;\ ." $21 1,  689.  4& 


Total  aiiiomit  cxiieiidfi  from  Julv  1  to 

l>e(     ,S1.  IW.l  .     2n.("i8<J  4'» 

Clarence   Cannon. 

Chairman. 


January    15,   1962. 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
(Investigations   stafT) 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
corrunlttee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Con^^ress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1961,  to  December  31,  1961,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Tot.il 

N':irT:r  nf  OTiiplip.er 

l'i(i'(->.-viii>i 

rro.ss 

salury 

duriiifr 

fj-ftionth 

period 

Kenneth  T. 
Delavipne. 

Williain  H.  ^'(l^ar- 

Director,  surveys 
and  investipa- 

tions  StafT. 
.Assistant  director. 

$7,  203.  48 

7.313  48 

I,<vmard  M    Wallers    . 

l.illuui  M    Miickie 

Helen  C.  I'arrish ■. 

survey;  and  in- 
vestigations StafT. 

.    .    .do 

•'-t^'iioprapher..   .... 

do 

fi,  M4.  28 
3,  3<0  .34 
3.  -.n^r,  34 

REIMBURSEMENT    TO    GOVERNMENT    AGENCIES 


.^frriralfiire,  I>part- 

Invc-^tipalor 

t4.  3fi2.  80 

iTieiit  of    Haldauf, 

T    M 

.Moiiiic  Fnercv  Colii- 

.rlo 

4.  .V>J  f4 

nii.ssioTi    Taylor, 

(icorpe  <". 

liiireau  of  the  Hudpi  1: 

.      lo. 

2.  328  49 

Miller.  C.  I 

CoriiTiierH  ,  1  'epart- 

iiieiit  of: 

Jarvis,  I>eon  H 

do   .- 

3.  207.  ^.-i 

kelst<r,  Ralph  11... 

do 

1,606.28 

M(  I'herviri,  J.  I 

do 

6,338.11 

Khafer,  W    S 

do 

l,23fi.0O 

Tiedeinan.   HoUie  J. 

do 

3,  2(18.  86 

("ori>,s  of  Knpiiuf  rs: 

do 

3,  Vi).  37 

Kk'in,  Arthur  .\. 

REIMBURSEMENT     TO     GOVERNMENT     AGENCIES — 

continued 


Total 
kTOSs 

.N'ameof  emriloyee 

1'rofes.sion 

s;dar> 

durini 

t>-moi  ft' 

period 

Federal  Bureau  of 

Investigation: 

Bennett.  Carl  1 

Iiiveslipitor  .- 

fMm    IK' 

Brent,  .Aubrey  S 

do 

."i,  48l.l.>' 

Bruninea,  H.  J . 

do 

2.  28i<  2H 

Chisholm,  L«-slie  15.. 

do 

,'i,  0<*2  4^ 

("ogan.  J.  I'... 

do _. 

2,»:ii.r2 

Debuck,  H.  L _. 

do 

2,  '238.  32 

Kcuer,  Roliert  W... 

...do 

4,  '293.  yj 

Kolev.  n.  W ._ 

do 

3,  676.  32 

Prank lin,  R.  M     . 

do 

2.mr,  12 

JlaLstcid,  Howland 

C. 
Harnian.  R.  V  ,  Jr 

..do 

4.  f>7\i  Cs 

...do 

2.448   ^v 

llavden.  AllxTt  C, 

Jr. 
Haves.  F.iiwaril  J.    _ 

do 

.Vl  7.' 

do 

.■..(.41.  K4 

Health  tx'iiefils  fund. 

,^sJ7  77 

Herriiictou,  H.  B..  . 

investigator 

.'167fi  :•!. 

Law,  W.  (■ 

do 

3.  .38(1  3-' 

I>wi.s,  IMI   

do _. 

2.  18.'!  \r2 

Life  insurance  fiuHl . 

26.<   11. 

Lips'-onib,  Wofxl- 

InvestiEator..  

4,  ti69  ','2 

row  I'. 

McDowell,  L.  L. 

do 

2.  .33f.  :(2 

M'Eliece,  Kldiard 

K. 
Mares,  Bernard  M  . 

do.. _ _ 

4,979  12 

do.. 

3.744   V. 

-Martinson,  Walter 

do.. 

6,415   12 

G. 

Nf  urjibv,  Vi  ti  r  J  , 

do 

228,4(1 

Jr. 

N(  ale.  AUxander 

....do 

4,  7;«'i.  4>> 

W,  Jr. 

Ketir<  nieiit  fun'l .... 

.■;,  130  34 

I'.ijl'i  rt.^,  .\.  J.,  Jr..  . 

Investigator 

2,  4.34  32 

W.,(ii|,  H.  Briiiich  .. 

do 

6,4!.'.,  12 

>'.  'li  ra.  ('(inniuiiica- 

do 

1,241.  It. 

iii;:..-  ('(iinnn.ssion: 

T'Ik  leniann,  K.  (\ 

Vl  d.  ral    Trade   (  oni- 

...    .do.. 

1.  ]:■;•.  o^ 

r.issiiir:    Wrifrier, 

Wmfl.  1(!  F. 

1 1.  ,.!th,  Filiication. 

an.',  Wdfare,  De- 

partinelit  of: 

Binp.  T'lter  ? 

do-- 

991.24 

(iarris"^)!!.  L.  A 

do _ 

4.  159  98 

I.ibrarv  of  Confrress: 

do 

3,122.76 

H<)S>  ,  John  K. 

Navv.  Department  of 

do 

4.  779  7n 

the.  Gwjde,  S.  O., 
Jr. 
I'ost  Ciffice  Dep  art- 

do - 

2,  278.  17 

m(  nt:  Kopp,  Rot>- 

erl. 

I'ul'lic  Ilousinp  .^'i- 

do--- 

3,  7-12  40 

miiiistration:  -Oil- 

man, C.  B. 

Travel   and   miscella- 

ir,, .^"4.  57 

neous  cxjierLSe. 

Funds  authorifed  or  apiiropriated  for  com- 
niittiv  exiwn'litures- ... $.5.'j(i,  000.  (lO 

.fuiount  of  enfienditures  previously  re- 
[Hirted-- 

-Amount  expended  from  Julv  1  to  Dec.  31, 
pj«-,) 21  .V  800  ;« 

Total  .amount  fii>f  nded  from  Julv  1  to 

Dec.  31,  lyt.l ---     215,800.33 

Balance    unrif)ended    as    of    Dec.    31, 
lytil ,^34. 199  67 

Clarence  Cannon, 

Chairman. 


January   2,   1962. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1961,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it. 


800 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


January  23 


Ni 


ofaBployM 


Kotx-rt  \^     -  :   >rt    -. 
J..hn  K.  H:.iii  liurd.. 

I'hilip  V^'.  Kt-ilehor ' 

Frank  M    Si.itin.<hek..! 
OlMU  L    Sl<.i:lcstlll I 

I'.fi  -.It  .■   K  i,;ii.i»^ti!.  . 

1      !  ..ii,s»'  K...S    

M     I.ini-  llJiiiiT 1 

K  inn  v..  I  il.nson ' 

.;  iii.t's  A     '  'i'  IK  :r:-i     . . 

:  >r  <ii  iDt  U>  11. 

l.-s    ->s  an«l  7tt, 

^^l!i  C<ing. 
Jiihn  J.  Couriney. 
Hilli.tm  H. 

S  ;ndwe^. 
I'orothy  Britton.. 
Jiino  Whe«>liUii»n    . 
Adeline  Tt>lwu>n.. 
Jamas  Jusey 


rrjfesslun 


Cblef   iiuii*'. 
Coiuj.sti 


C  i)i:irii.t.ti-«> 

oprrf  tjiry 

S«Tf  t.ir  y    . 

.lll.'io-.ll. 

<io 

Hill  ■  i.-lt... 


A'W'sttrjt 


Total 
eross 
SJilary 
during 
ft-tnoiith 
p«rlod 


18,  834.  ?4 

8.  :■«  1.; 

K,  "  iv     1 

4.67B.7U 

4,  em  70 

4.67A70 
3.M7.  » 
4.008.  J6 
3,547.  Se 


KfO*. 

'i 

«■ 

1.7'. 

'<j 

4. 

41 « 

JM 

3. 

4.^^ 

». 

3. 

.'4>l 

•^■J 

7SS.46 

Funils  iMithorl7.^1  or  npfwoprlated  for  com- 

iniltoe  eTperiilltiirM     {.,.1.  xo,QO 

i  — * 

Amount    of    expni'llturw    prevloushy    n- 

p..rte.l 27.7:!2.70 

Amount  expenrtwt  from  July  I.  1981,  to  Jan. 
I,  IJfiJ. 33.129.48 

Total  aTnoant  eTpen'led  from  Jan.  1, 
lU6i,  to  Jan.  1,  H«i- - t0.8S2-l» 

Balun  •?  iiTipTi;>ende<l  asof  J.ir    '    ;•-  «•  .  :  1"  >*1 

Car-    Vimsc'V. 

r  "1  a :  >•  rn  a  1 


J\N'MRT      15.     19«2. 

CoMMrrTEE   OS    Bank'.nl;    \.nd    C  r.Rf:.v~T 

To  the  Clfrk     r  the  II'.'-.e 

Ilje  abo .  p-mrr;t.'  r.ed  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  Ui  scctiDn  131:  b*  of 
the  Lf^lalft'-lve  Re<^T'z-\n:z.\i:  n  AC,  f  1T4'J, 
Public  Uiw  601,  7'Jth  C<)n,:rf.-vs.  appr  i'.  fd 
A'.uu-st  J,  1*46.  .i.s  .irner'.drd.  si;bm;^s  'hi- 
following  rf:x  rt  >h  .wir;^  tte  i.irr.e  pr  >.' 'S- 
slon.  and  t. 't.il  s;i',,iry  <  f  e.ich  per8<in  em- 
ployed by  It  durln^:  'he  6-:ni.i.th  pf-r'.  •<!  Tr-im 
J".:y  1,  lifil  '.>  Deccmb^T  31,  1961.  Inclusive 
t  trrther  w.'h  total  fiiiuls  a'_;th  rued  or  ap- 
pT'iprU'iHl   irid   pxp'^nripd  by   !t: 


Xmm  o{  employM 


Robert  I..  Caf'Jon 

John  "Z.  Barrlcre 

Orman  3.  Flnlr 

Kobort  R.  Poston 

lleUti  I     R'«fr? 

Mary  W    Ij»ytnn 

Mareiiortrp  IUmd 

AUcla  F.  ^tioomaker.. 

Roger  J.  Brown 


TnttMlon 


Total 
ltro« 

salary 

p«>to(l 


Clerk  and  KenerA. 

roun.sel. 
Majority  ^tafTonem- 

b«r. 
Minority  staff  mem- 

lier. 

CounseL 

Deputy  clerk 

.\»si:»tant  clerk 

-■H^erelnry  lo  chatr- 

man. 
5rfTf  tary  to  inlnor- 

l(y. 
Editor 


■>,  >-4  :  t 

8,  S24.  74 

^  S24.  74 
S,  204.  1ft 
S.'i04.  16 
S,09(V3C 

4.838.70 

6,00102 


KMrLOTKii:}!  r'-Ri'  A.NT  TO  H.  &ea.  143 


Kcnronii  '^ 


!' 


.>ronoml.5t        I<i    '( 


Jotm  I...  !•  .u..,Lrii4U .  .V  .orrify  (Mar.  15 

Cicanor  V.  IlamiltotJ.^  lU^iinh  a.s»iiittint. 

John  J.  McKwan,  Jr. .'  l^puty  stall  Jlroc- 
I      tor. 

r.^-^'.y  IVr-y.  Jr ,  Clerk 

^'v;Jl     ■   y     liukff..  Secretary 

i  raiiiTS  .M.  VeakW do 


,  rAA   70 


M7 
-.1 


•A 
"t 


Funds  aufhoriied  or  appmprlntpd  for  eom- 
nilltoc  cxi^ndlturcs. 


,j. ,. 


'.itur*'S    previously    re- 


jortrd         

.\     uui  I    upended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31. 


SSX.  V&  to 
40,W4.(n 


)iint  expenil«d  (Tom  Jan.  I 

31 7».822.  10 

:!wtpcnde<l  as  of  Dec.  31.1961.      'AI77  1W 

Bke.nt  SprNCE. 

Chairman 


Januart   8.   1062. 

CoMMITTKX    ON     IHt    D-cTRICT    OF    COLfMBlA 

To  the  Cuauc  or  thk  Hoi-sc 

The  abovc-mentluned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the   L-v  >•  iMve    Reorganization   Act   of    1946. 

Pvibli  ■  I-  ■*■  601,  79th  ConRresa.  approved 
A'.;jU't  2  1  '46  HA  HIT.-;  .'I'-o  --'iV'nUtH  the 
f  ;.  ■■*■;:.<  .'>■'-  .'t  '.'i  ^'I:  .-  '.:  ■■  :  r.:A\  pr"fp.s- 
.•■l>!\.  and  total  Sdlnry  •  t  e-.h  perswri  t:n- 
p;  yed  by  It  darliiij  the  O-nv.i.Ui  period  U'  in 
Jw.y  1  to  December  31,  1961.  Inclusive.  t<j- 
k^fher  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
pr.  prlated  and  expended  by  it: 


<A  «2 
J<i7.  04 
4^1.98 


$IO.VOOO.OO 


ToUl 

mn 

Name  of  employe* 

Proeesakio 

salary 

durlnit 

0-monlh 

|>«llud 

W  N   Mcl.«>d  Jr 

Clerk 

18^754.  48 

lUyden  S.  tliirl>or    .-. 

Aitomey 

!t.uM4<) 

I>(.niild  J    Turhri.ly... 

Minor- V  -v-it 

a.7i:i.  «a 

Leonard  O.  Hi.  ler 

iBTe.^                 

5.(HZ8J 

(  Inylon  I>.  (i,i.;<iiie 

Assi^-. 

5.  MC  4S 

Kuth  lhm.>rworth 

do 

4. 7*7.  71* 

.\nn  L.  I^rvrar 

do 

4.0W.S0 

^      n  M.  Cuiitef 

do 

s,s<a.i« 

1        in  H.  TlaDniltitJ... 

do 

S.39a<0 

>  rttrtcto  Ann 

Steoocmpher 

3.SM.  M 

Demjwey. 

Funds  authoriie<l  or  appropriated  (or  com- 
niitt««  espMidltarM. .    llO.OOaOO 

ToptI  amount  eipendod  from  July  t  U>  Jan. 

I.  1W82 208,33 

Balance  une\pcadf  1  as  of  Prccrnbor 
31,  loet.  . 

J.  UN    L     .MMi:  :  ^  n 


\K  Y    1 


>.!  m:  •  •  ■  r    •  '•! 


T  .  -..'.e  C;  fRK. 

11.-     iJ 
<•    :i.!;: .  ■  ■  'f      ; 
the    lyC^:  .,  I' .  . 
P^ib:  ;r     I-iA- 
A';ru.-t:     2      \ 

f  -;;. .■*.!.,( 
Blon  tir.il 
ploy>"!  !  V 
July    1    •■■• 

gi'VACT     ^. 

:  r.  pr.  i-.-i 


K 


I  ;.ed   committee  or  sub- 

..:    t<)    section    134 (bi    of 

•rs^anlzatlon    A -t      f    1  >■^'^. 

7i)th    Con?rf~s      .;•  ;,r    •.  •.! 

;    46.     Id    amended.    -  .n.i'^    '..■.'• 

.•;».rt  oiiowlng   the   i..i;;.<'     p.-  ..'ts- 

'otal   salary   of   each   person    em- 

•  during  the  C-month  period  from 

December  31.    1961.   Inclusive,   to- 

:,    '.''<il    find.i   .luthorlzed   or    np- 

..:.  1    exp»':.(!fd    :,y   It: 


Name  of  employee 


Louise  Maiknne 

l>areans. 
Rncsell  C.  Derrickson 

Wray  Smith 

Ilowiird  U.  Oam.ser.. 


Livin^iton  I.   Win- 
gate. 

Teresa  Calabre^e... 


Ricliird  T.  r.urrc«w-. 
Melvln  W.  Bneed.-.. 


ProfMnJon 


Total 
rross 


p«rtod 


Cbiefckrk. 


-.  1 


4 


Lotilse  M.  Wriirht 

Cat*U  Waller  Herge. 


-'■    •'  '      --tor 

'  n  clitef 

I   !;;i  I  I   iiin5el  for 

laN>r-munage- 

nunt. 
A*--«"i  ill-  coun.vl 

(or  Ul>or-maoage- 

ment. 
.KdininlstrntlTeas- 

sist:int  to  the 

ehairman. 

Minority  dork 

.\dinlni5tralive  as- 
sistant. 

do 

do..._ 


Amount  eii-nl'-d  fr  .m  Ju  y  1  to  Dec.  31. 
itfOI -   *''.  I  '^  l"! 


A.motuit  of  expeniliturcf  prcvioii-tly  reported.  $7Z  14i  27 


Total  amount  tit"  ^  -  ''  ''  ^"^  -'•^    '  ^ 
Dec.  31.  1981 -   U'.:?40  43 

AuAM  C.  Powell, 

Ciairmaii. 

JANI-AIT     15,    1062 
('      MMITTSB    MV    El>''(  Arll>N      ANLl     LaBOB 

(Inin«tlgikt.nK  staff) 

To  th.-  (■•  PUK  '  F  nir  Jln-sr  ■ 

The  ab  '.  •■  !i:'T :•-;  r.ed  committee  or  "lib- 
c  -mmlttee  p'.: -inr.i  to  section  134ibi  of 
the  !>•••  t.iV-.'-  }'.r<  -'.-inlzntion  Art  of  1946, 
Pub;.  1-iA  ''"1  7.<th  Concres*.  npiirovt-d 
AuK■U.^t  2  1'46  .1:-  ,i:i.cndfd,  joibmlUs  \).c 
fillo»l!.s'  .0  ■  •'-  -'■■  '*'••►;  '■*'''  n;ime,  pr.  Tt-.s- 
.'^Ivin,  u:.d  t  ■  I.  .  '.;  ■..'^y  tf  c.u  h  pcr.sc^n  ciii- 
p!  Vf.l  i  y  ;i  U.*.'::.^  •.'!•'  ti-ino'ith  period  fr  ni 
J  i.y  1  lo  December  31.  1961  inclusive,  t  - 
►;•  thcr  Arh  '•.•■a  finuls  uutliorlzed  or  .ip- 
pri'pr  .at  r-(l   .i:..l   (■•.;,'<■!,  l''d  by   It 


S,  134  74 
R,  H'i4  74 

8,  '.'l  ■( 


5.000.70 

8.807  1ft 
8.504.04 

4.2S1  36 
3.<U3.U 


Kamc  of  employee 


rrohHSton 


General  Pm'.. 

Ik  ku   In 
tllriT--.              .e 
t   ...  ill    1    \l 
H  u.i  y,  -  t.-iirnuiii). 
8allg  L.  Beudlt 

Ruth  P.  Ebers<>>e... 

Rol^rt  E    .MoCord.. 
General  Sut>aimmit 
tre  uii  I^lmr 
(Ueprerwiilrttlve 
rarl  I>   Perkins, 
chuirman): 

Oeruude  L.  M'laer. 

Bartwell  PuvaU 

Reed  Jr. 
rpitiry  Lla 

\iiil'ijrpey. 
ml  SiilK>'nunll- 
i.A  .)ii  KducHtioni 
tkejireMiilallve 
tdilli  (iriN-ii, 
cli  ilrman): 

P<-tly  H    Pryor 

Nldiolas  ZuDUS 

Bpet'lMl  Subcommit- 
tee "D  Labor 

(Kci>resentatlTe 
J  ini(«  K'Hisevelt, 
i)  drmRT ' 
I    If  ;yr.    \     l.vi:.i:ii"r 


w 


.-Jiuith 

I    '^■'lung... 


-  •  ,.  .  t  Suticommlttee 
1:1  1 .11 1  >or  1  K»'  pr*- 
•MTjlative  llerl*rt 
Zilfnko,  tlmir- 
man): 

llar^-ey  B.  Cohen... 

MoUieD.  Cotien.... 

Select  .^Subcommittee 
on  Kduiatlun 
( Kei>re>rntati>-e 

!•  ruik   I  hiimp- 
wn,  chuirmao): 

M  iry  E.  CorMn    ... 

\^  illiam  P.  Oerlier- 
ding. 

John  l>    il  r.«  k...  Jr 

V  !  iloc  .Sut>comiiilt- 
:.e  on  ll>e  IiiitMtct 
it  Iiu|><irt.<  and 
K  \  )>o  r  ts  on  A  raer- 
li-'in  FrnjiloMnent 
(Hi-pn-ientatlve 
John  M.  l>eiit, 
ch;»lrtiiiuil; 
Barbara  Uash 

James  L.  OnlbuftieT. 

Stanley  :>    \!   "..,  r 

Mary  Omdoff , 


niil't'.'  I  l'»rk  •  I'lly 
1>-  1  ■•  .•   -il    I.*  1., 

Aaalst  i.ii  Mii-x.m- 
mifc-'-  '  icilt 

SiibdiMiM.l!'  '     '.'  rk 


Seerrt  II  v    Tr.  m 
Sepi    1"*,  IXI  . 

CoUli.'w  I 

SeCTrl.'trv    ,Ir  <^  l^ 
\i.-    U,  I'Jl  1 


Sul>oniiiiri:i»e    ifik 
Coui.s.  1    \l»r    1- 
Oct   .'4.  lyr-i'. 


-^•■rrt-Uiry  (  Vi:f   1- 

1  w  7,  lid.l). 
:  'i.-.M'ii.r  Jr.m 

s-!'t  1,  ly.i V 
ftcreliry  (  Aiv    1- 

AU)f     7.    IWld  <. 

Com: --I  '.    J  1:1   3- 
Oc    :tl,  1<"«IV 


Counsel 

AllInlIlbln>U^^  .i.-< 
sbliint. 


?.'.T'''-irv  

(  .H,.,^  1  .  \|.,r    1- 

A'U-    M.  li»d  1. 
(     .'iiiN..!  ,  from  .--•pt, 

1,  li«t.l  I. 


■;.  rk  '  Miir   :- 
I  ••■<-  ;ii.  iw»dv 

''■iin«.|  1  from  July 
17.  IWdi. 

■■■'lMs»d    (N(«T   1- 

J'llv  in,  H*->1V 
•  'k    frnrn  .Nuv. 
jr.  I'.HilJ. 


Tofsl 

•  I-   l-T 

dii.'l"c 

0-rr!"i:th 

period 


?l.  vr;  u 
3,  JUL  "S 


I  -r  :i 

7.  ,S"C  :s 
■04  >•; 


,1  '.u  :'\ 


2,  J.%4  f* 

71  a  s<-, 
,3,  ":i  14 


.\nno  70 
4,«vy  35 


■J. -■■CI  i: 
.3,  .3.33  '-I 


3.  (YVi  78 

.'^,  470  33 

41«  '9 

3-><  ."' 


inn'* 


CCWGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


T..;.d 

.Name    f  call  Inr** 

I'r  >lc.-*»a 

silnry 

diiniic 
5-ri;oiiih 

I'erii'l 

A.|  Hoc  PuU.>a,...!V 
!<■«•  on  Um  "^»- 
t.mnl  Li.'"T  R*- 
!.'■  -n»  II.    -•  ' 

r<>iin.>w;  tMar    1- 

Jui>   1»,  1U»,1J. 

rxX2J 

1  I'.i'iiri'wiii  .0  . 1" 
KomitO  1  .J'  insi.1, 

.  '   .ir:n;»i        1  i'    >  - 
\K('oiu«.l  Hark 
les.*. 
Full  eonanliu-.     •.^i\ 
ikmald  V    i..[>-- 

sU.iU  -t    i* 

t. 

4.  2M    36 

PstrU^.s  B«rfiiiin 

\drifniie  I  u■la.^  — 
i'<>mn<   .\uiuilto 

Hurt 
Mary  D.  Plnkard.. 

Je.nne  TbemxMi... 
I  iLirles  E.  Wilson. 


In.  est  I  tali  se  tuk 


Jarrwd  F     i.r  ,:  i.-  iii 
Odeil  r.art. 

>'iirv:;  P.  !''  ".lUfT. 
UllTP  M  I  I  Nhons. . 
J    i.i.nn    I.    o    iM-s 


\'  ri  !    J  >r  I  m 
Wald"  y    IvTl  h 


.\f1rrf-.r!ty  JiT  Il<\erly 
pi-arsi.n 

Tr:,-..  .  1::  ;  -.  :  od- 
,.'i-  •    '.-  •  i;«-nse. 


>,Hn'lar>     

K«>retinoui.>.l 

do 

A  l-\in;«trit:-.  e  .i"^- 
SI  'ant. 
do... 

A.ssistant  education 

I  ill,  f    Pel..  1   Aug. 
31,  1>11  I. 


(fr  .11  Jii:>   1', 

ly-.i  ■ 
9. 1  n't.i"^   ifr"Tii 

:  ■■■■    I,  r.».i ., 

I  ■.iiin-«'l     .         

A      ;o..'lI  !  •  !•  t  111- 

kcsi  iiii.ii.r 
Chii  '   ■iwstifcat  ir   _ 
.•-■eiTi  UiTv 
S.  (Tfi.irv  itro'ii 

-.  ■■'•  ::ir\    frn-n 
A;.!     1    -ti  !    30, 

A  indnlstratlve  aa- 

p  ■  .  viij\;,ir    friim 
Mur    1     July  3i. 

.\Ilnor;i\  arret. j-y. 


J.2.M  44 
?.  .'.■>!  44 
1 .  .UO.  h« 

3, r'o  I? 
4.:t<rj  (»i 

l.iM  4.' 


3.'.-  34 

fi,  J.<i  Us 

7  'yr:  2S 

•J.  '■■''.'  4S 

■■sill  10 


'      1,  'J  ■  I  39 

I     3,   >»'    "■< 

( 

i      Ka  15 

3.  2«.  38 

3.'.  'Oi.  74 


>"•;'    0  :i':l!i  iM/i.  I  or  :i;  .pr'  I'l :  .!e<l  fir  onr.- 
r  i;;ee  .xtAn-Ulurf.* $ft.J3,  OllO.  00 

\      .::!»(     0.    I  vp»a;.;.:.ires    prevlouiily    n- 

l-.ri.-.t  .  122,306l06 

.^ij.f'unt  i'ii«_niJed    bora  July   1   Uj  I>ec.  81, 
;gr.l .     I4'<.514.9fi 

Total  ainiv.nl  1  ijnTidotl  !n  11;  J;in    1  to 

Dec.  J1,U«I 20C.S21.QI 

Iluianoe    tmrxpriultil    re*   ci'    l>vr,    31, 

I'JGl -      34J,17(».9e 

Aj»am   C    Powell. 

ChairmaH. 


Jant-aet    10.   19M. 

CoMMITTTE    ON     FOREIGN     ArFAOlS 
T       '\.C   C:  ERK    OF   THE    HvU'FE  : 

Ihe  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
ConimUf ee,  pursuant  to  flection  134(b)  erf 
♦h''  L/.r-'^-itlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
!'!/;«■  L^iw  COl.  79th  Congress,  approved 
A  I'-T.iF'  2.  li>48,  («  amended,  submit*  the 
f'^ll'-w^n^'  report  showing  tlie  name,  profes- 
sl..;!.  nr.d  total  salary  of  each  j^erson  cm- 
pl  .yrd  by  it  during  the  6-nionth  period  from 
J\ily  1.  l'.)61,  to  December  31,  1961,  Inclusive. 
tni^cthrr  with  total  funds  nuthorl/ed  or  ap- 
propr!;itid  and  cxpeiided  by  It: 


BoTd.  Cmwterd 

l.oyj.  Hulloek. 

Albert  C"    1".  Wi't- 

l.iKil 

1  raukliii  ,7    -.^ifuipii    . . 
IliitHTt  t .  f^r\!idt 


do. 


.N":'..e  0/  e:ii;  ioyee 


June  Nigh.. 

Winifred  C, .  O^!iorao. 

Helen  C    Vfntta.- 

.Vtyrtie  M.  MeUnn... 
llt•lt^n  L.  H  tLsiineeii . . 
<;'Hrn;n.  M«ry  Lou:.-* 

Ar.n  I     riirk 

Mary  K    Me<i-*eer 

l.t  It-rt  J.  how  (  u 


8tifT  iidmlnistmfor  W.  S--'4  74 

Senior  stall  consult-  8.  7^  70 

HI.  I. 

Si,i;T  a.iKult'i!;!-  .s,  7'.a.  70 


0  cAi.  r,2 

3.  '.«>».  65 


I 


Tot:d 

cri'ss 

Prifestion 

^.l->ry 

durl:ie 

C-ujontii 

period 

Sonior  sta3  assi.-t- 

J'i,'>47.  70 

lUU. 

?UifT;iSc;L«;nr.t 

6.  I<i4.17 

do 

.^  .'.-.'7.  yq 

do 

5.  3it7.  48 

do 

."i,  1*17.  (13 

do.... 

,\  ,'.42.  :.i) 

.'.0 

4.1«V3  ?ft 

•  io      .._ 

■.'.  IW17,  il»i 

Cienaii  assistant 

i  U37  44 

I-iiiid!«  auH'iiriri  !  "i  riipn.pn.iU' 1  d.r  ix)::;- 
u.ULu  tip.  I.U.Jan  > J1.'«,000.  00 


.Amount  of  ri[K  ri  lituri'S  priv.ouslv  rr- 
lH.rU-d .    -  .       -       21,406.03 

.Ainoiuit  oi[>«'n  ic'l   fr. .1:1  July  1    lo   1 'I'C.  31, 

I'.ti-A 31.054  'o 


Tot.i]  amount  c^i^'iulcd  fri.m  Jan.  1 
to  I'cC  31.  l:i<l .v..  .3(V).  n 

Huuuio*  iini-Tpcnded  af  of  I  tc.  j1  .  .    .        y3.  W.'.  .»,> 

Thomas   E.   Morgan, 

Chairman. 


Ja.nuart    15.    1963. 

committei:  on   govea-nment  operations 
To  the  CiJtRK  or  the  HorsE: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  aa  amended,  submlte  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31.  1961,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It. 


lOt 


,\m.  1,  ]:>CT 


Invc-^tleator-i-oii- 
,       sulLaiit. 

llarrv  C    ("roiner   .    .  .  dn  '     R.  306.  28 

FhlHp  h     lUllHigs ."-iKTial  at*l.-«»iit !     6,2^*4.00 

CVni 51 


F  \[><n«r' ,  July  1. 

lull  (^MnI^ltto(■  ... 

KuHUtivi  LLn.l  Iji't'^'^'-'vi'  li*:or...iu.zal.\jn 

?iih(.>>fr.ni;ttri' ..    . 

Military  ( >]•*•:  ili..n^  .'-iibciiii'iitt'C 

(lovernrnrnt  Activiti>'s  Subrtimmittrr 

InterKnTcrnmcntal      Hetations      .'^ulKxmi- 

rnitu* .--. 

Fiirtdtin  <)i>ri:itinn?  and  .Monid.iiy  .Mliurs 

Siilx'<iirniutuy<' .      ..-    . 

Pperia!  DcmnMc  Pr..p«>rty  Siihc.'ir.niitti-T.- 
Sptciul     (ii.vuiBmcul    liifoniial.i  n    ^ul>- 

cominit'rc. 

."^prrial  SiibcoDimitteo  on  .As^i^iiird  Power 

aiid  I.ind  Problems 

Pfvcliil  .-^iihconimittoo  on  tlic  Hoiup  I.o:in 

Il.iUW  ).o.ird 

Tt.til.. 

.^.ilarirs,    full    oomnUttoe— July    1-Dec.   31, 
1«61; 

Christine  Kiiy  P;ivi?;,  stJifT  director 

J, lines  .\    LjiT:ijTan,  (rcneral  counsi-l  

Miles  Q    Koninin-.  a.ssoriato  p.'nerai  coiin- 

?.  1  July  i.vu.H-  31,  iwen 

F.;ixlp  J,  W  ido,  sUilI  III!  Iiibcr 

J.   HoKrt  Hrown,  stilT  mml'Or   fJiily   1- 

Pro.  111.  I!«n 

Dolor**  Ki  I'Dotto.  stulT  mi  nilier 

.Ann  E.  M(  I.ri' lihiii.  ^t:ilT  m-iiit- r 

Patricia  Mahonx.  sU»(T  uii'mhcr    

IPliii     -M.    liii.ir,    u.iiiorllv    pr.f.  x-.:.ii;al 

cflff .' --.      

J.  p.  t  arlarn,  riiiinr ity  o.Miiis.  1  .. 
>:iI-'n'-<'S     July    1,    1 '.<♦'.  1   Jan.    1.    l',«'-'    KuU 
njiiiiiuttco.  Iruvcl,  put.lication.s,  t<'lr;ihonc, 
st.atiojxry  .s;ipi>lip^,  etc 

Fii'i-iitivp    nn  i    I/'pi-I^'divo    ru'orjrnniznlion 

SulH-on.iii.tti-i',  lion.   William  L.  I  )aw- 

s<in.  ciiuirmuii: 
FliiRT  W.  iPiidcrioii.  roun.'iid 
.Vrtliur  IV-rliTiiin.  inTi'>--tii;:itor 
Daniel     .A.     Kavanaugh,     k-pal    n^^arch 

aimljsl- --- 

Irene  Maniimi;.  rliTk-steiioer-ipher 
Vcrotiirs  H  Johnson,  rlerital  f<t:iff. 
Orvilli'  J.  MoT'.tforaerv.  associate  ooun.-n  1 

(July  l-.Vus.  13,  IKtii" 

Miles    Q.    Komnev,    counsel    (July    1-lJ 

lyftl) .- 

Exiiensef- - 


$1 .  '"W 

70 

.30.  ,M '. 

IC 

:;v,  7r,7 

,3S 

21,  '^87 

;u 

fy    tyy 

70 

3<;.ns3 

f.3 

16,  yo«i 

^j 

3R,347 

(■9 

12,^7 

78 

12,3.-7 

74 

tn  40 


8  R21  74 
h,  824.  74 

ft.  .M."..  90 
ti,  2'J4.  00 

6,  3,';0  30 

4.  7.-7  '28 

4.  kr-  37 

4.  2,31  47 

f-.  ri,M  4R 

7. -liil    IS 


l.^sT,  .'.0 


Total 


t« 

1 3 1 

M 

~ 

i10)« 

(« 

3 

7,V) 

12 

3 

732 

(0 

3 

7,y) 

12 

1 

Oi^o 

65 

.')!«.  87 

1 

837.00 

30, 

51  .^ 

16 

801 


fs.s:4  -4 

6,  T&  5S 
.\  7o«x  rs 
4,  707  l»i 
4.  ,*>(M  VI 
3.  -.^'-v  22 

3.  1^.^,  22 

iv  7'..'  ;« 


~ 

wyi  .iS 

K 

'71'  3.' 

n 

'"il",    !4 

■^ 

'■47   ,■•■> 

»«  lit 

1 

,Ss>     J.s 

■A). 

».7  31 

-  .  - 

7.  74;i.  90 

7.  713  '.*l 
•f.  ■i.-tf-  '^ 
3.  MW«.  .'J 
,i.5U0.  I'l 

-•"1    Id 


?.!.'..!  iry    Orx-raliiins    ?<;'.'■  :::;.. Itcx",    non. 

(.  Ik  I  lull  lie  Id.  ch;ur:uan 

!'.  ^!-  r\  p,.hark.  st.-vtT  n.1r-.-.-:>trr.tor 

!   01.1    .Mt.rtHn.  iiiTastitator 

J\.,'i.-    l'.;-.l  Kiiiptiv.  uivi  5t:jJi»U)r 

!>    ;^:,ti  IV  Puhiin,  st-Hif  sttonuy 

I\    •v-t  T.  M -K'rriT,  in  vr«!!!T-itor 

^fni!..'  Ji^  Hut:.r».  rlerk-,-iteno«TT»f>Jnf 

(.  ■i!thT!t>«     L.     koebcri<  m.    cl<.  .'k-sXniog- 

r.>;':ier -_.    .-       .... 

r\,,  •,;.'< 

:"jt.a ~ 

Go>  ernnent  .Ai-livifir*  S-ih.  omraittee, 
IPwi    Ja  K   Pro'iK.s  .•Ir'.irman: 
E».A;»rl    C.    Kruoks,    Jr..    st.Ul    adiiuuis- 

If  itor        .  ... -- 

1      i;  .■;^!.  Ii  .:  1-T1--  II,  rnTr.;*--:»tor. . , 
l'..iKi!    I..    I.in.r     in  .i>lii'i4tor    oAup.    7- 
!>.■.•    31.  l.-.i      .    

i"iv:  !;..',  '. '.-;,  ....  . 

John    K.    .M.xi-e,   110  i--':."ilo:    jJ.ilv    1-31, 

1>*d' 

F\j*'ns<'.<... 


Ii.'.  ■  •      •'•Ti'i-..  Tit  .1     K.l..!,oiis    .'5i:t.ir>nimit- 
le< ,  Hon     1.    11     homtain.  cJi.iirmaa; 

Jime'i  Pv-  .N.ir.'jhton,  ix>'.n.'»el 

L>el[dr.s    C.    (.iol'.l    er,-,    profe-ssionii]    sLad 
!■;.  :iO.«T 

^^  i,';:-!^'  iv-nii't  opiy    r'.«:t"'^rfh  im'y^t  .. 

1     !•<  n  M    .Andersen.  elerU-Meno-'rapiier.. 

I'elK'  H.    i'lTy,  l^■r^-^UIl^.>,■.r.lilher 

K\i"^-s _ 

ToI;.l " 

Fon'i  Ti    Oj'wri'ioTi?    "ind    Mont»t;trT    .AtTMrs 

.'^'i!.'X)riiir..ltee,  llwli.  loiter  Hardy,  Jr., 

•h   irinvi 

John  T    M    Ut-«!d  \n.  eiiiW  po'in^ 

Wilton  Wt«)d'^.  :ii\  isl;L-;vtor 

M    Joseph  .M-.itiin.  ro'msel  (.Autr.  l.S-Dee. 

■i\  liJOli   -.   

R,    1).    yo'.ui?,   foun-.!   C.Ki.    I-Dec.   31, 

l'.*fil^    .      

Cli.irles    liollicnberL',    tnve;«i'.';,lor    (.AiiK. 

21-Der.  31.  lyGli 

ri:N  Ills  .Sr\  i;ioir,  tie');      

S'vonneJ.  Kiirtik,  stenov-raphiT       

P.hli  ird   P.  lirav,  Jr.,  coimM?!  (July  1-31, 

VMW 

I".  VJK  U-M'S 

Total 


t-peccil    Donable    Property   SubeonimUtee, 
111  n.  John  W.  McCoruuuJt,  cliairman: 

P.ay  Ward,  st!\fTadmin;-mitor 8.  34'i  'f, 

.Mi'-r^ret    B.    O'Connor,    rlerk-aSenofra- 

Cia:  a  kaUi»u-;De  .Vlli,»tr(  B*t',elei  leaislaJI  - 
IJei  U-rt  L>T  UoldliUtl.  clciii-al  sUfl  Uuly 

1    -Vpt.  1,5,  liJtlll. 

FxperLS«<s 

T..tal— 

S-ixnial   (juvernuunt   lufornuition  Subcom- 
nuliie.  11. 'II.  Jolin  K.  .Movs,  chairm'in: 
Samuel  J.  Arclut>,'iid.  stall adiuini.'-lrator. . 

Phineaslndi  n?,.  cniu-.  1 

Ilarrv  .S.  \Vi  idberp.  a.<;s;..it.iiil  e'nin.sel. 

Jack  il.)«ard,  )irofe.sM  .n.il  >tatr  iiiemU'r... 

Helen  lie.i-di  \ .  st.  nopr.iptier 

Catherine  L.  llarlke,  sti  no>;i  ipiier 

Expi'iiaes 

Total - _ 

.'^p.  iid   .'^iiliconimittee  nn   .^^-^iimi'd   Power 

aii.i    I.ind    Prubkuii,    ILm.    John    E. 

M  (e;<:,  c'lairman 
.Sidney      .Mri'lrlhJi,      profes.-linU      staff 

ui'-n.ixT 

Fian(  i.'-J.  rfi'liwiHTcr,  sl.iiT  un  ihI'it 

.•\.i.'hnn.  <\  M:i^teisuQ,c!i..ual  stall  ,Iuly 

1-  Aui:.  10,  1>j1.) --- 

F.\p.  ri.^cs _ -- --- 

'I'otai -■-_j'0'::-:- 

FiM-cial  ,-^n))C<)nimiltPe  on  the  Home   I/oan 
lUnk  Board,  Hon.  John  E.  .Moss,  chair- 

miin 
David  lili<•k.^olln.^el 6,  2t»4  (K) 

l..t;th  T.   ("arpir.  >talT  iiiriiiU'r  (Aug.   1- 

\ov.3t),  lyt.u - 2,410  rk-, 

Exivn.-se.s --        3.  .MM  ivh 

Total... „''■■*':    ~\ 

Pun  1<  aiitViorized  or  appropi  uiUd  for  com- 
uuuetc.xp' 111;:  lire, -^ _  610.000.00 

Ammint  .if expenditure'^ previoiisly  rfporttnl 

Jail    4,  l'K-.l-Junr.3(l,  b#d 213,282.23 

Ainounl   expm.led    fn.m    July    I,    r.fd,    to 

Jail.  1,1J<'2 - .JE^J^ 

'J  .lal  nnionnt  pxpi  nded  from  Jan.  4. 

l'.f<,l,loJan.  1,  lici. 46i!.'«73  (S) 


7.  MXi 
7,tr22 

ti3 

5,  2-J" 

.•■.o 

3.  ^..< 

i'^ 

4.  f.72 
3.  '.ris 
3.3!*' 

','.1 

(0 

1.232 
I,  l,v2 

('7 

3.H.  0h3 

03 

. 

— . 

\  583.  11 

3, 

•*te.  34 

7,Vt 

4« 

(«S. 

;47 

Its. 

i.KH). 

fW 

R. 

n,'d 

46 

S, 

i).M 

41. 

J, 

(M«.  ir, 

(i. 

,'13 

(•Cs 

3 

'.'.IS 

22 

3 

'.n^x 

22 

1. 

'J.Vi 

'Jl 

3ij,^7 

UH 

r.,  4,'.2,  II'. 
,5, 001  i  :o 

1.1  SI.  ^2 
23:*  I'l 


Bill  ,nepiiiiPTp«-nd.>i;  a,"  of  Jan,  1, 1962..     179,  12'. 

■William  L.  Dawson, 

Ch.airman. 


iu 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


Jnmiary  J.? 


January   8.    1962 

C.  MMiiTF.E  ON   House   Administrate  in 

T  .  the  Ci.MiK  or  the  House 

Ihe  dU've-mentloned  committee  or  sub- 
,  nuiiittee  pursuant  to  section  134ibi  of 
ti.e  Le^isla'ive  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
PviblU-  Law  801.  79th  Oini?ress.  npprnved 
Au^u.st  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  pr  jfes- 
slon.  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  U  during  the  6-month  period  fmm 
.luly  1,  1961.  to  E>ecember  31.  1961.  inclu.sive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  "t  .ip- 
ppipriated  and  expended  by  It 


ToUl 

Name  of  einj.loyce 

PrnfcssKill 

Kroes 

salary 

durinjr 

6- month 

po-kxt 

TiiMan  1'    I.,imrilon 

.M/ir|'ir.f  .^nv-4,;e 

Vf,iry  K    .-loilf     

Chi.'f  .'Irrk           

A.'vslSt.Uit   ri.irk     

...       d<.                            

«.»»l  74 

7,  fil.'  iw 

a,  iw.  <H 

Funds  authorize*!  or  a(ipf>i>riFifM  tor  cnm- 
initti*  t.'ti*nditiiri\<  i-^<  i>"'  "I 

.\niim!it  ■>r.-t',»'nilitiir>'s  prt".  i.hi^Iv  reiiorti-*!.     12,3*20.40 
AmoiuU  ("iLwiidoi  from  July   1   to   Het'.  31, 
1961 3.838  21 

Total  amt>unt  oxi^'iidjHl  from  Jan.  1  to 
I>.^i-    ii.  I'H.l l«.15ft«l 


Balanceuii.  xi- K '•■!  I.-   f  I '•■   3i,ia«i.    u.  h-wi.  ;w 

Omar    Btri  eson 

Chai'ma". 

Jani\RY     10      li<HJ 

C'lMMimt   ON    Interior   and    Issiiak 
Affairs 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  Hou.se: 

The  above-mentioned  commit'ee  or  ih- 
coQimlttee,  pursuant  tt)  section  114  b  r 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  nf  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  appr  iveil 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  tlie  name  proffs. 
elon,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1961.  to  December  31.  1961.  Inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated  and  expended   by    it 


Total 

from 

Name  of  enij'loyee 

rriife«<k>n 

salanr 

durlnt: 

ft-month 

porlod 

rn>f»'<i.<!i(ii\ul  staff- 

Sidney  L.  McJ-ar- 
laiid. 

Professional  staff 

<8.3S».a! 

direotur  and  eiigi- 

nivrtne  oimsult- 

aut. 

T.  Ki(  hard  Winner. 

roun.>ud  

g.a-d  4fi 

John  L.  Taylor 

ConsTiltant  on  t«n1- 
forial  and  In<Uan 
affairs. 

8,0ftl.4«> 

Milton  \    r.arl  .... 

ronsultiint  on  mln- 
inif,  nimeraN,  and 

7.  «75.  72 

lantls. 

.N  u.'->    /      \i':..i  1 

rhltf  clerk 

7.172.76 

I.aimi  A'.:i  Mor  tn 

A -sistant  chief  clerk. 

4,H0K.2H 

l>ixu>  S     1  '■;■■. -iM 

Clerk. 

3.  WW.  .'2 

!'.'ti.-|.>i«.   [■     1 1  j'i  1- 

do 

3, 9ML  22 

\  irv'Mi    1  K    It.  .!„,le 

rto 

3,  79S  M 

1'  ,1...     .11     H... 

do 

3,28».  J» 

II.i.»U. 

Fund.s  ;iuthnn/r  I  nr   ii'iT'priated  for  eom- 
rnllt4v  f\[»Tilit\ir-< $m.00O.i<i 


AtiiiHint  of  cxtxMi  li'iif-  pr-'-.  i,iii~;  V  'i    -.rted.      9,47Z87 
AmiHint  exjiendtd  fruui  July   1   u>  ihic.  31, 
»»« H.Mi  1- 


Total  amount  >-t!. n  l.d  from  Jan.  1  to 

I>ec  JI,  iK.l  23,715.11.1 

Balanre  iiti>  vr..,,.<,. 


.r  1 31.19H1.    M,2M.V 

Wayne   N     .\spin\:  : 

Chairrnai 


January     1     \'.*&2 

CoMM'-IIt:-.        'N     lNlKR.-.IArr     AND     P'oRF.K.N 
C  oMMf  RCr. 

lo  the  C:  t.RK      t    THt    H  >'  -,> 

The  ab<  ■,  f -:nt':.*  !■  red  r.  iiirn:'*ee  or  sub- 
conimlt'ee  pur^u.i:.'  t  '  m>'.':.  i:i4ib  of 
the  Le^';.■^;<^Ut■  i<f-  :'^:ii.:/.a' \  n  Ar-  .  f  l.Mfi 
Public  I-iw  601.  7'nh  C  :.^'re.s^,  approved 
Au»;u.~:.  2  l.*46  a.s  air.i-:ul»Hl,  .snbrnlt.ts  'he 
foll'iwii.i^  TP-.-K'Tt  shovn:.^  th.e  i..iine,  profis- 
sion,  ai.U  t.  'ai  .-..t.-iry  of  e,irh  person  ein- 
pl  .yfa  t)v  It  (1  ir!!i^  the  tj-n.oi.*ii  per'..  ■<!  fr-  in 
July  1  l<rtl  to  EKcember  U  Itfil  lr..!M-'.'.  f 
together  w;'.h  total  funds  .iu'hor;/ed  t  .ip- 
propr.a'.ed   and   expended    by    i' 


\  niir  nf  i'ni|  'I'vee 


(  lirii-ul  staff 
W.  K.  Wdllamaon ... 
Kenneth  J.  Valnter 

Mareellrt  Fend    

tilenn  L.  Jolinson 
Joiuine  C  Neulaiid 
Mildred  H.  I.,anK 

.Mary  Kyan   

Koy  r    Wilkln.<»on 

Profeiisional  stuff: 
.\ndr"  w  Stevenson. 

Kurt  Borchardt 

S.ini  O.  Spal 

Martin  W 
('(innliighain 

Additional  t«-m(><ir<»ry 
rmi'luyees  under 
H.  Res.  in«  and 
H    Kes.  Ifift 
tiUidys  Johnson  ... 
M.iik'.if  t  J. 


Clerk 

First  assistant  elerk 

Assistant  clerk 

I'rtntlng  editor  

Clerlrai  ataistaiit  . . 

...do       

do 

Assistant  clerk 

Kxpert 

LeKHl  counsel        

Rt'Setut'h  g{)e<'lali8t. 
Aviation  c-on^idtnnt 


(WlraltMMK 

Staff  assistant 


ToUl 
rrosB 
salary 
durinit 
6-raonth 
period 


tH,  KU  7,'i 

7.  32:2  1 1 
4,  57,^.  4<J 
«.a06  12 
3.  H4A  M) 
3.  MA  :«) 
3,  Mf'>  311 
3,643  78 

8,  KM  7.S 
8.834  7.1 
8,824  75 
8,824  75 


ItritilllSon 

ElsK-  M.  Kariwwicb 

(lerlcai  assistant  ... 

3,  84^.  30 

HobertS.  Moure,  J  r 

Mfssenicer  (fTt>m 
July  1  to  31) 

362  .> 

James  Quitman 

Mesoeneer  (from 

au.w 

Iturvess. 

Aug   1  to  31 1 

C.itlHTine  (". 

Cieru-al  aMiMaBt 

»,M«.30 

.MiIxM-s 

-^|)e<lal  SulH-onirnittee 

on  Keirulatory 

.Awniies 

Charles  I'.  Howte, 

Jr. 
fieoree  W    Perry 

Thief  counsel 

7,803.20 

Associate  couiuel 

7,172  73 

Stuart  t'.  Ross 

Consultant 

8,064  M 

Rci  StRiTKrr    ..    

Special  assistant 

8, 107  4« 

Roliert  K.  L. 

Attorney  (from 

3,154.61 

Richardwn. 

Sept  7) 

Herman  Play 

Assistant  clerk 

7.1«3.9W 

^.■a^l.y. 

I.urleni-  Williert 

rierfcal  avslstont 

4,4a8.(» 

KllbtN'th  O.  Paola 

C'k-ncal  assistant 
(from  Oct.  1). 

l.flKl.M) 

B«fty  J.  Lautrip  ... 

StenoKrapherclerk 
(from  .Auif.  3  to 
Sept.  2  and  from 
o.t.  t»). 

2.304  22 

Funds  authorissd  tr  apiwoprlated  for  eom- 
mittee  expemtltores     


lOO 


Amount  of  ex(ienditures  previously  r*- 
port.d  »,6A3  18 

Amotuit  expended  trom  July  1  to  Dec.  SI, 
IWll 79, 731.45 


Total  amount  etpended  from  Jan.  1 

to  Dec.  Jl,  11«1 .     l;»..37X  (U 


H  il  >nt¥  unexprn<le<l  asof  Jan  1,  liM2..     446.C21.  37 
Orfn    Harris. 

Cfiatrman 


January    15,    1962 
Committee  on   the   Juuh  :ary 
To  the  Clerk      k   rn'    H    use 

T7ie  abov-iiit  ii tii.ned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134 ib)  of 
the  U-.-  -,  i'.  ..•  H.-  r.-  ii.;/,io  r.  .A  •  of  M4'> 
P\lbl!r  I.-IW  'lo  ;  Ti'h  ( '■  riT'-  ~  ip!'  '.  fd 
Aut;'U>'  ~  1*4^5  .i.s  , III. cr. lied  ^ihin'.'.s  ;;.e 
f  'i;  iA;r.»:  re:»  rt  sb.  .wi:.^  llie  n.i:i,'-  pr  f-'s- 
sion  (t.'id  'o'.d  s<i..irv  of  each  p-Tsi  r:  em- 
ployed tjy  I'  d  ir;:..;  the  6-month  pfr:  'd  rr  r;i 
July  1  1j6I  to  D*-.  ember  31.  19-;!  l:..-;  .-:  - 
to%;e'her  with  total  f;:.d--  .lUthorlzed  or  ap- 
propriated  and  expended    by    It. 


Name  of  omployee 


U.SS  K.  Ulck 

U    "    ,:!.  K    Kr.Vy 

\v  I,'.  •  \'    H.    '.  rman 

Nturrav  I'rat^kln 

llrrU-rt  N.  Miilett.  .. 

w  illinm  H.  Crabtree.. 

I     ,r;:.    I  ..11    Mien 

V'  '  .    J     II.  rlfer 

JillM    U,i..lvtill 

Knin<es  K   Christy.... 

(turner  J.  Cliiie 

H.  len  OohUniith 

\ilma  Sim-dloy 


I'M.fr 


St:ill  'lirei  t.ir 

(icIU'I    ll   .  IMlll--*-! 

l/i'iri^lulivt'  iwsl^t- 
aiit. 

Coiuv^i'l 

Coiin^i  i    ;.>  Nuv 
2  ■,  1'».1 

A.S.MK  i,,ii'  .  <iims«d. 

Clerii  ,il  ~l.iff 

...     .In    

....   .In 

...      .:■' 

A.v■l^I.^^t  I  .iuii.M'1 

Cl.rl.Hl  -^I:iff 


Total 
Rros.s 
salary 
duriiiK 
•v  month 
perfcKl 


^■<  ^-'^  74 

■^  *-'i  "t 

»  ■<.  I  I 

'.  'In  111 

.      7.  fll2o« 

I    :i  .fv  ■ ' 

.i  '.  ^s .; 

.  I     4  li'.i'.i  o 

'  iis.«  ',1 

I,  J>»4  ir2 

.  I      4  '« ■  •  - 


»'M.s   roR    pREr.iR^Ti'iv    or    rvrrri>    mrir*    ode 
i)r*TRicT  or  col.' Mil  \   i..i.K.    \s:.    Ktvi.-.ioN    ...r  tuk 

1A"  8 

A     Preparation    of    niok    rlili.n  .f    I   iiil.  ! 
SI  ili-s  ('o<le  (no  >•  ii 

riH'iiH-nde<l  l>iil;in  •    bun  «     ""1           U"  i'jI    19 

I  rgislativc  AlipropiMlum  \i  I  of  Itfi.^     U«.  i««J  tV 


Total 140.  OBI. 1» 

KM»'>de.J  July  I    I>'.     <'.  IMM 19,tt'2501 


Hjlan«T  IVr   31.  l»il   laaiW.  18 


H     Irrp.iration  of  N'ew  Edit  imi  nf  T''Utri.  I  n! 
Coluinhla  Ctxle 

Inexpende"!  InUhim    Iiim-  i"    I'*!  '7  m  .>> 

Kxi»nde'i  July  1-1'..    .u.  r»  i  1.*'^2J2 

Balance  Dec  31.1981 Si.^<\  'H 

C    Revision  of  tin'  T..i\»-;  b».-' 

I  eitl^Utive  Al>|>rolM  1  il'..n    \    I    Id  .J  M.MJ.OO 

K«|>eiid<-d  July  l-Df.t.3I.  I'JUl 8,824  74 


B.ilAU'e  l>ec  31,  l'». 


I' 


s*l. ARIES    fAin,    Jl'LT    I,     n«l.     THK.il   '.H     t'Kr      11.     I'Jtl, 
Pt  R.MCAMT  T<)  H.   RES.  l/T,    *  M.    II      Rt  »     "W,   H7TH   c  oNO. 


Employee 


Appel.  I-eonard 

H.'liin.t.  l.orT.tine  W.. 
H'lr.ik.  (i.TtriKle  C... 
Fwent>er«.  Pol*rta  K 
Kln;vr.  Alexan.ler  K 
Fuchs.  IlerUrt 


Gary.  I.c«n,  Jr. 


Oreenwal.l.  Andrew 

E 
JIaarIt,  Alma  B     .. 
llyman,  Joseph 


I'lK-iiiiin 


A««lv»vnt    rotmsrl 
CI,  II.,.!  .l.tfT 

1..  


Jett,  T<  Kredrrlck..  .. 
Kfletnoni<k.  .Michael 
Marcus,  Philip 


Mreklns,  FlitaUdh  O 
Pe«t.  I  Idiar-I  C 
Rosenin.ui,  I.oin.« .... 


81inn\.<,  1  i-rina  IT 
SuiKiiiuii,  Jiili.m  II 


Sky.  Th.fMl..re 
VV  al.lrn.  J.  rr.)|.|.. 


.A-.sist.int  i-i.insi'i 
ANM-.t.inl  (-linns*-! 

(tl  rmiii!.  I  >•-.'   31'. 

IMtH  1 
Clrru-.il  «!.,fT 

dlir..)Uj:-,  A'^K    :i\. 

IMI). 
...   do 

CIlTU;!'    <L,r  

Cniiri>«-I    .t^  •''.  I  )<■<■■ 

II.  l"«.l 
A--1  tint  o.'  ri><  1... 

Cl.rioil  -t  .'T        

A^vx-i.ili    n.'iriiel 

.ii.  ..:   1'.-.      il, 

I'll. I  . 

Clinriil  <t.ifT      

A~-i>l ml  .>.uns4't... 
A-MM  i.,t..  11. '.'ns*'! 

l'»'.|  > 
Cl..n,:il  -t  >fr        

.A^^H  i.ii.  .  I  ..  r 

.  ..VIlv.   !  \lltl- 

I  o  1  ^  I      I '   r. . . !  ?  h 
I  1,  1     .1,   l.»^l 

A V  i.l.mt  <-,,i.n'<l 
.A-^'i  I  ii.   iTi'in^l 
itliroint!'.  .-'It    I'' 


Irt  OM  '>4 

.'    '»v'    'id 

4  i«.-.  > 

.1  v«.  ^ 

h  1-1  '«! 

.'.  W77  *> 

1,101  53 

nm  33 
2.(»1  7« 

KK".    .'4 
,,    ..(       ♦> 

i,hM  lA 
H78  ■» 


3,  H'«  '»4 

6.381   'Jit 

4153  oM 


3.  3011  80 
4,234  * 


'     4.  ¥a. » 
3,  34(1  86 


\\  1 

III, 11 

.    -1. 

(.'i.n  I... 

M.  <...  iii'.r             

2,  47«  ■» 

/..l 

.'liW. 

.  li.  II 

;   nun     . . 

.S  -   1-1. ,1.'  . .     n  j-l 
,.i<.i.'  I'll     4, 
IWI). 

712  8« 

Eunds  authorited  or  ap|>ropriat*d  for  com- 
mittee cxpenditun-s   WOO,  000^ 

.Amoi!nt<ifi*x|)enditiires  pr.'\  i.iii.>lv  ri  ["■rti-.I        76.  361'  31 
Amount  e\|><n.ie<l  from  Jul\   1 ,  In  I    t'  niiu'h 

D.T   M,\\mi  78,2«>67 

■Iol:d  amount  rxpen'Ir.l  fn.m  J;in    4, 
r.Mi.  throuRh  He.    .11.  !'»;:       i.v.fi'J^'  "** 

Ilaliince   imex|iende.!    a-   o{    !><><■     31. 
IWI 44  37U  112 


1902 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


803 


<i|>  1\'.  STHI  OMMrrTEK  ON  STVTr  TATATIOV  Of 
IvrrK-'TATH  COWMKRr  K  -"AHmiK.S  fAIIl.  JULY  1,  IWfll, 
THROU'lH  UeC  31,  Itfei,  I  UKSUAKT  TO  H.  RES.  SOl,  87Ta 
(  l)NO. 


Employee 


Position 


Salary 


Mrsworth,  Kenneth        Fronoinkit  (m  of       I  t3,ail  13 
().  I        Aiii?    21,  1«1).  I 

Ban  1: ester,  rbmcto  B.      Counsel 4.  303.  SO 

Hf.  .,   v>    JiT'.nm  W...I  Assistiut  i<iiiiis<l  3,  .vm  .'4 

I),  \.  1   J,  .rel  U I  Clerical  lUtl  (Sept.     ,         834. '.II 

n,  1961.  U^raagh     I 
Nm-.  4.  l'.».l  .. 

(-,,,.  s-..  (■<n!..«Uuice      . .  I   CleTkiil  suir '     H.  2:.1.  (r2 

Hn.l    latiklaJ I do. 1     3.  102.  («) 

II,u:in.oi,'i,  MarUuitJ  i  CJ»ru.-a:.stjiJT    ..s  of  7W.  T.J 

I       Nov    !.'>,  1*U).         ! 

l.i'iirij.  M:..-i'i.t    I    Resmrih  -iv-i.^t'iJit      ,     2.«i.i.'.i3 

I       (as  III  ^l  (.1.  is,  I 

I       19U>.  i 

',:  ,k    J.  :«-i^i  r    }   Errmonilst  (thronifh       1.7ia28 

Sept,  2.'..  lUf.n. 

\I..|vilI».  FiiN-rt  E  ...!  Senior  .^oiif.niist 0.  .Ilia  .'.2 

■•    -v*,  l.till  H CIitUm.  st:.:I  1.0f>3&5 

(thriUKti  .•^.  pt.  1', 

i'.«n 

Counsel !     ri..V>fl..'.2 

Counsel  (a*  (jf  Sept.  I     3,719.74 
U,  1961;.  I 

C4>Ui4*>l 


I   .rtrl'liT'',  Antkany.- 
,~iu!ieitaii<l,  Uavui  A. 


2<-ifiiian.  Jerome  M. 


,(X».70 


I 


iiiKlt  autliorlred  or  Rpprnprtnted   for  »pe- 

,  ..1.  .suUmmniittse  expeniiitoros }1  'AOOO.  00 


\- .Hint  of  (ipeiulttunt  pr»vtaii»Iy  re- 
liorUtl  7.3«a44 

A''  .'int  I'livn.led  (rum  JiiJy  L,  ISr.1,  Ciroiu;!) 
I..I    »1,19CI       511V198 

Tiitiil  ;imount  .xpemlid  frsni  M.11.  l.'<, 

llAil,  tTiroii'.:!!  fh'>\  M,  l:».l       5.S.  ,'Jl  42 


Bnhmce    iin.  tj- 


■).•  1    :ts    (.f    I'.r.    .■?!, 

.    .       0l.4tJ8.'*l 

K.MANUEL    CEI.LER. 

Chairman. 


jAi^rXTAlT    1.    I94E2. 

r  .MMTTTrf  ON  Merc-hattt  Makinie  and 

FlSHERIXS 

T'l  the  Ci  rR.K  of  tkz  Hocee: 

Tlie  ttbove-mentioned  conuruttee  or  sub- 
coniiiilttee.  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
■  i.e  Lieglslatlve  BeorganUatlon  Act  of  1946, 
P  .'.jlic  Law  601.  7Bth  Congress,  approved 
Au^iut  2,  1946,  as  amendod.  submits  the 
full  owing  report  showing  the  name,  profea- 
sloi!  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
pl  yi-d  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Ju  V  1.  1961.  U^  December  31,  1961,  Inclusive, 
t  "i^cther  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
;  ;  .prlated  and  expended  by  It: 


T.it  il 
ri'.^s 

Nnrae  of  employee 

!    i.''i-.c...,n 

salary 

^ 

.iuru.i: 

(V  month 
perlo<l 

J". I.n  VI    I'rcw  rv     

Chief  ( oim.-^l 

JK.  S24.  74 

Brrn^rl  J    .'ir.kr 

Couijs<  1  

H.  ?27.  20 

K.i'  vrl  H    Cowrn 

dn  

2.941.  Wi 

%■•  ;  r    K\i>r.tt 

\<:>-t'-t;iBt  .-onnwl 

.^.  02.1  30 

W.  li    Win  "I'M 

Chirf    hTt 

7,  fll2.nH 

Kranen?  1'    -nil 

A.v5ls-l:int  rlrrk 

.^.n3()  111 

Ruth  A     lo.K  li^hire 

.!n    . 

3.  ow.  22 

K.Ulti  W     (...r.l..n 

Se>rr!:irv    ..   ._ 

n.  y.tH.  n 

V.ra  \     H'lrki-r 

.    '1(1 

.1.  9B«.  22 

E.  .M.  •l.lll.•^^n      ... 

.Mhinrtv  .-Irrk 

4.  StlH  2S 

Fim.l      uitlMwired  or  sppropn  1I41I   tor  'Oin 

11  ii' i)«'ii<iitun~< t7vnno  (« 

AnKWint  .)fvxivnditive«  pr^vii.in;    r.;.'ii!i  1.        0,  9M.  49 
.\iiiOiuil  ciiriidc.-i   In-'iii   Jul>    1  Ui   I'ic.  31. 
I'Wl .■ IJ.  7nfi.  32 


Tiitwl  sir.  t"  t  .  Tpendcd  ffoic  Ji".    1  t.i 
Dii-  .(l.l'.i-.l ??,  Tno  SI 


Ralnni 


IV  ..'  [  vr  ?i,  lor.i 


,  'J*.  19. 1'.) 


HEHnERT    C      BONT»TR, 

Ch.a\Tm.an. 


January    10.    1962. 
C   \:mi: TLi  ON  Post  Onid  awd  Civil  Service 
Tij  the  Ci.KHK  ow  THK  HouBi: 

'Ilie  ubove-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
c  :--.r7iittee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  LeuUlative   Reorganization  Act  of   1946. 


Public  Law  601,  7^b  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  194«,  as  amended,  submits  the 
toltowlng  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  dtiring  the  e-month  period  from 
July  1,  1961,  to  December  31,  1961.  Inclusive. 
togethjET  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Charles  E.  Johnson.. 

(Ji-orue  W.  Mooii' 

B.  Benton  limy 

John  n.  .Nfartiny 

\V  illiuin  A.  Irvine 

I.linan  I..  Hopl.in«.. 

John  n.  Price 

l.tir>  K.  Daley 

Klsie  K.  Thornton... 
Ulimthe  M.  Simons.. 


Staff  director... 

Counsil 

I'rif<'ssi<in«l  «t« 

member, 
do.. 

.A-.'hisUuit  clirlk. 

do 

do 

do 

Secretary- 

do 


il 


$.<?,  ^24.  74 
K.  K:1.74 
8,  139.  3» 

7.  S19.  (A 
7,414.38 
4.  (W.  .S6 
4,  504  ,10 
4.  .'4M.  50 
3. 'W»t22 
3,043  SO 


Fiinds  autliorired  or  appropriated  for  cora- 
mittoc  eiiK'D.litures JlOO.OiVJ  (M 

.\monnt  of  etpendltnre?  rreviou.>-ly  reported.      19,  6.V2. 03 
Amount  eiiieiided  from  June  30  to  Dw.  31, 
IWJl ,%'H,377  03 


Total  smotTtit  erpended  from  Feb.  28 

to  Dec.  31,  1%1 53.029.06 

Palfinep  unexivnded   as  of  Pec.  SI. 
I'Jtil-. 4*5,970.54 

ToM    MURRAT. 

Chairman. 

Janua«t  15,  1962. 
CoMMrmn:  on  Pttblic  Woucs 
To  the  Clehk  or  the  Housr: 

The  abore-mentloned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134ib)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Pubttc  Law  601,  7»th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
(oUowlng  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1961,  to  December  31,  1961,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorlaed  ot  ap- 
propriated and  expezKled  by  It: 


Total 

pruss 

N  iii.f  jf  (':;il.Iii>(« 

T>.)fe^-ii.n 

s:ihiry 

during 

ft-month 

period 

StJindlni;  committee: 

Margaret  K.  lieiter.. 

Stafldireetor 

$a  824.  74 

KtcUard  J.  Sullivan. 

Chief  ctiunsel 

8.834.74 

Clifton  W.  Enfield.. 

Minority  counsel 

8.  504.  (14 

Joseph  H.  linnnan.. 

E  ngi  nee  r-consu  1 1  an  t 

8.  824.  74 

Ktephen  V.  Keeley.. 

Buhcoinmittee  clerk. 

6,  294.  00 

Hek-c  M.  Doolev... 

btuU  a.ssi.slant 

7. 1  72.  76 

Jlelin  K.  I'huiuiison 

do 

5,  S.M.  (V2 

1  'ornihy  K.  Hi'am... 

du 

.'j,2(M.  Ifi 

S.  Philip  Cohen 

.    ...do 

t,.HA  ^A^ 

J'jit4r  M.  .Saunders.- 

C^e^k-llu•^.M^uger 

3,066.46 

Ii M'^tii..  .tin?  sUiff: 

I  )ur»;.ril  (i.  Evan?. 

Sul)ooiiiiiiiitee  clerlt. 

4.  9t*  ,-.<^ 

John  .\.   O'Connor, 

Jr 
■Hillt.in    11.    Short. 

Jr. 
1  1  lor  Nf ,  OcnMiiii.. 

.11.) 

4,  auy.  ,■■6 

do 

4.  <«».  56 

-.    (in  .       .    ,    .      .. 

r..  yr,  IS 

-^Fiies  -M.  <;aNuii_.. 

M^ilf  a..<si.-i,iut  

3.  ,'.72.  >vS 

Mary  C.  Porter 

Minority  .stall 
aKsistant. 

4,403.28 

Mnrrny  .■=.  PiislikofT. 

Invc<lic-itiir 

4.  fK>.3?6 

yiii\-il  4.  \au 

.Vluiority  clcrir.il 

3,  '2S«.  3S 

Dyke,  Jr. 

assi.-t»rit. 

.=  l..ilvn  n.  Ciirrull  .. 

Cl('rk-iius,ser;rer. .    . 

,1.  0,'/,.  4fi 

Klvalieth  Aim 

Stall  a..<sistuiit  k:\\i- 

1 .  JC  2y 

ItoMisn. 

pointed  Oct.  1. 
I'Jt.l   . 

Si>«-i  J  SBbeoniniiltee 

on  the  FederiU- 

Aid  Hif  hw  ay 

Proi'nim: 

■Walter  K.  .M;iv 

Chief  counsel  . 

8.  S24.  74 

Ko^iert  E.  Manuel.. 

Minority  toun.Hl 

7.  WH  M 

John  1'.  Ciii..<taiidy-. 

.Vsiiistant  chief 
eour..*!. 

8.003.  16 

.T:iinrsT.  Fitrpnfrick. 

.Associate  co!msel 

f.  oofi  or, 

KoJiert  A.  McEUj- 

do 

ti.  yy«.  '.16 

gotl. 

Total 

pross 

N  ■I'^ir  of  I'TTrlnypc 

Profes»lon 

.■alary 
durini 
6-mo;ith 

r»Tiod 

Sjicciiil  Subccmmitttx 

(■;i  \\w  Federai- 

.Aid  Hiphwsv 

l'r.iernTir  -  Cm. 

(leortt  M.  Koiie'liy. 

Chief  invotit'sitor... 

%:.(,\i  (i.s 

Ueorpe  M.  .Martin.. 

Adnmii,<iruUve 
cssistant. 

7,314.  12 

P:ir'<n  T.  .^bt'.lilfttr. 

Ir.ve?ti?ator  (re- 
sicned  Dec.  3, 
liWH. 

\'A-  12 

J, lines  P.  KLiiy 

liiMStWatw 

6.  40U.  74 

Jalui  .\.  Diiisino!!'.. 

do 

cmn.  '..ft 

Phrrman  .•^.  Win?*. . 

do 

(^.131    46 

Charles  A   Gannon.. 

do... 

«.  .WO.  ^2 

Khttiryn  .VI.  Keeney 

Chief  ciei  k 

3,  »76. 1% 

-MilJre.l  E.  lUit>rrt.- 

iiaJl  aiiistact 

3.  401 .  SS 

JoLii;  N.  CaiiiiT'in... 

PtulT  a.sslstant  (sp- 
I minted  July  24, 
1961). 

3.  Ol.j  70 

Eria  S.  VoUDiaiU' 

Miooriiy  stafl 

a.ssietan  L 

3,  339.  \<f, 

Hrlen  K.  niinks-  .. 

."tafTas-sistant  Crc- 
slpned  -Aug.  11, 
1U61). 

C8.3  .11 

Sural.   Voll.tt 

Clerical  a.s.sistant 

3.fVX)  78 

Clifton  A.  WLHt.l- 

Research  aivvistai:t 

yj(j.  75 

rum. 

(resigned  Sept.  15, 
1%1). 

SalTBtore  J. 

.Associate  coun-iel 

6,  2,V1  OS 

D'.Amdw. 

Dolore.'  K. 

St.ifT  a!5siPtant  (ap- 

1,229  26 

Dougherty 

IKiinted  Oct.  A 

lirtl). 

.=h4rieT  R. 

File  clerk  (sf>- 

1,176.33 

Kiuj:hu-ii. 

poir.ted  Oct.  1, 
1961). 

Fund?  authorired  or  approiirlated  for  eom- 
mittee  eiiiendltures $9."i(i.  O/i  00 


-Amount  ofexiienditiires previously  rejiorted.    163,  437.  45 
Aiiioiuit  eijienUfd  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
19151 374.273  "(l 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  I  to 
Dec.  31,  lt«l W7,  711.  36 


Biilance  unexpeiiilcd   as  of  Dec  31, 
IWI 4T2,2W?  74 

CHAIU.XS    A,    BcrCKLAT, 

CKAirman. 


Jakuaxt  15.  1962. 

COMMnTTZZ    ON    PtJBLIC    W<»Ka 

To  the  Clskk  of  tux  Housx: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Augtost  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1961,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


ToI:d 
pro;<s 

N:i:ii('  of  on",  loyee 

Priifcvsion 

KaL.ry 

duri!..! 
6-uionlli 

peiio.l 

Rut.i  M.  TTciitage   ... 

Chief  rlerk  (ap- 
IK-.inted  Sept.  8, 

I'.HU). 

W,  116  74 

I'l'iii  \  II.  Kn-nir     ..  - 

Chief  roun'sel  (ap- 
Ix.inied  Oct.  1, 
19tiJ). 

4.  2.-2.  02 

Robert  [..  M.iy 

Minority  coun.siel 
(apiKjinted  -Nov.  1. 

2,  730  u% 

Doroth\  S.  M:inin 

Secretary  (ap- 
l")inted  Dec.  19, 
1961). 

266.  s3 

Moriam  R.  PiKkk-y... 

Stall  a.ssi>tant 
(afiiK)iiJted  Oct.  1, 
1961). 

1.340.S8 

Knthli'.n  W.  L.cnch... 

do 

1.M3  41 

Jack  Tait.  . 

Adralristrative 
assistant  (ap- 
pointed Oct.  14, 

2,  542.  US 

1961). 

Fiiri.|<  luthorized  or  appropriated  (or  ooixk- 
mil  lee  e.xiicn.iUiireS- _ $150,  (XX).  00 
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January  JJ 


\I«Ti'l;!ur<'>;     JT>"-  ii'ii.^lv 


\"oiint  .MI!.-!!.;.-.!  fr-  "1   July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

iy«.i - 


$17,000.10 


Total  ani'.iiii'   .'\;«Ti.!, '!   fmc;   J;i!y  1 
to  li«v.  -ii.  l'"'!       17.000.lfl 

iwi  '    "'  ■^i 

CuARLt.s    A     BriKii:v 

C'T.a\'-'':iin 



J\N!\RY      15       '.  j6J 
COMMITTEE    ON     Rrl.f..S 

T)  the  Ci  r.RK  or  the  Hoisf: 

The  rihove-nientioned  c 'in n; ;"•■•■  r  ,f;- 
cmmU'.ee,  pursuant  to  secinr. 
thff  Leu'.sUitive  Reori^aiuzat!  ii  A 
Public  Law  601.  79th  CouKress 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  subiTuts  the 
f(.)l!uwinK  re[X)rt  showing  the  name  iir-'f^'s- 
slon,  and  total  salary  of  each  pef;.  r.  rm- 
ph>yed  by  It  durln»<  the  6-moiith  pen- id  fr  ni 
July  1,  1961  to  December  31,  1961,  Ip.rlusi-..- 
together  with  total  funds  au'h.  jri/ed  r  .i[;- 
prnpriared  and  expended  by  It. 


1,U   b.     >f 

t    of    1946 

appriivet-l 


V         lit    of    expendilurrs    previously    r»"- 

;,,r,..i     »'     •■'-    >* 

\rnoiiiit  extended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

mil     .-  ■_  •-"-'•-; -^t 

Total  amonnt  expended  fhiin  Feb    > 
to  r>ec.  31.  1961 '^   *•'   '^ 

Biilance   unexpended   as  of   l)er.   31. 
1^1 2r>!  WM  <o 

C'liiirtnan. 

J\Ni  \Rv    10,    1962, 
CoviM:!-:hf       ■.    In-Xmkh'^n    ,\ctivitH;s 

I'm    tiU-    ("I  fRK      >f    TIIK    H      •    sf 

11. f  lUi  ■.i--:i.i:^'  .•  lied  cununlttee  or  sub- 
r  !i;:!.;fe'f  t  >  ■ ;  r  - '  i  . : :  •  t.  i  section  134ib)  of 
tyie  ljpi-:^:.r  :■.'•  }<'■■  :  :  r.../  i-  ■■•in  Act  I'f  1940, 
Publ;-     U.w     r.-l      Vitfi     O  :.b;reM.    upjr    ..-d 

A'u:K-'  ~  1  '*6  IT  .11:.'-:,  l-il  '  -^'^  ■'■■  ^■■'' 
:  ,;;  A  , ;  .-  -.■  ■ .  r"  -. ;,  ■*■;;  ,•  '  !,'•  :.■::.•■  pr  f '-m- 
>1.   :.       ,1-,  :     •     •  •'.     s  I.  :rv        :     <■       !:     p'-r-.    ::     i-n.- 

p:  vfU  '  '.  ■■  '1  ''■■  ^:  ''■•■  ''-■'■  ■  ■  •  p'Ti"<i  :r  m 
J'::v  1  •  '  L)f.  fii;').T  :ji  l^H'.i,  inclusive,  to- 
i^fther  -Airh  tt.tai  fund.s  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended   by  It 


Name  of  employee 


l'roles,«u>t> 


Tot*l 

KTOM 

Mtlary 

durlttc 

«-moiith 

p«rk>d 


T.  M.  C«TUther« '  Clerk,  standing 

fomniitti'c 

M  ,1-.    -'     K    ■'■  -t  Vvsi,^tanl  '-Irrtc    . 

1).  K.  Lukc:.o .\lmurlty  cltTk.. 


|r>.  733.  38 

4.fi06  7S 
4,<«<»  7>* 


Howard   W    Smith. 

Chafrna  -i 


J\  N  '    \R  Y     '.  -      1  <'JJ 
COMMITTEE  mN    SCIENCE   A  ND  A.ST  R'  -  N  V  I '  1  Ii    ^ 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Hot  se 

The  above-mentioned  O'ninv.tfee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  U4ibi  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Ac'  of  1946 
Public  Law  801.  79th  Conkjre.s.-i  appr  ved 
Aujfust  2,  1946,  as  amended  subniit.s  'ht- 
following  reprjrt  showing  the  n.ime  p.--  ':ts- 
•lon,  and  total  salary  of  each  [)erson  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  fr-m 
July  1,  1961.  to  December  Jl,  1961  ln<  lu.s;'.e. 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  ir  .ip- 
proprlated  and  expended  by  it; 


Name  of  employee 


StandlnK  enmmittee: 
Charles  K.  Du- 

cander. 
Chiurlc.-i  S.  Sheldon 

II 
I'hllip  B    Yea«er 
Sjien<-«T  .\I.  Beres- 

ford. 
John  \    Ciir.-itiir- 

phen, It 

Kiiuly  Dfxl.son 

K.va  r    I.»)|»'l 

Iaii.>  I    Z.ity 

M  if.   Mill  Kobert.. 
Mil.   1 .    M  yron    . . . 
Invest iifatioiis  Mi\)- 

nommitUf: 
KayniontI  Wileove. 
('.  Oli.s  Finch 

Ri.har-I  P    llin.s 
Krank  K    llanimill. 

Jr. 
Mary  .Vnn  Temple 
Eunliv  A    Witlker. 

Mikhel  McUiiiKliltn 


IiMpph  Krlton  , 
IViiLs  C)tilKtey 


Riceiitive  tlllirtw 

Tfihiiicul  dIreetoT 
do  .<ept.  f>.  19rtli 
Sp«'ci»l  con,wltant 
Special  counsel 

Chief  clerk 


Secretary. 

...do... 
....ilo    . 
....do  . 

...do 


l^tafT  itin^ulfant. 
Assistant  ck-rk  (to 
Nov.  30,  IWHl). 

Staff  (iin.titltaot 

Counai'l  


ToUl 
|tro«B 
salary 
durlnit 
A- month 
perio<l 


.•'ecrvtary 

Secretary  (to  I>ec. 
18.  1S6I). 

Stenographer  (to 
Sept.  l.S.  li«l). 

Publlcsilnnis  clerk. 

Assistiiit  publica- 
tion' clerk  'from 
Dec.  13,  laei). 


IS.aM.74 

3.1MLU1 

8,834.74 
8.  KM.  74 

8, 293.  14 

S.08&tl8 
3,0M19K 

xtakvt 

3,  Hti  <rd 

3.  .'.'ViJ  »J 


H.  JUS.  1 1 
3,80tt.AU 

7,  l'">3  \H 
7,  im.  ii 

.1.  2M  92 
3.  03f>  Vi 

l.OaV  90 

3,  24«  H2 


Turds  aiithnTlf.ed  or  approprlati-d  fr^r  eoin- 
mltte«"  t'\i»iiditiirps 


kOO 


Standing  comniltti'e 
Donalil  T.  Appell  .. 

Julletli'  V.  Joray 

Cwcndolyn  L. 

Lewis. 
Thelnia  8.  Mlchal- 

owskl. 

Isabel  B.  N'ugel 

Kosi'lU  A.  I'urdy... 
Krank  .''   Tavcaner, 

Jr. 
Anur  1>.  Turner 

I^rralne  N.  Veley 

Wra  I.    W  (tts 


William  A   Wh.-.ler 
InvrstiKHtlng  cum- 
iintte«' 
"-ill    .\rboKiist 


Invrstlgator    

P. '  ■  -rlrrk  ..  . 

V  •    .tlve 

S«''Tflary  to  Invostl- 
irators  (r<-slnird 
Oct.  31.  198b. 

8e«T>'tary  to  r«iunarl. 

Secntary  to  director 

Director 


Beatric*'  V.  Baldwin 
John  K    B<Tudkt... 


Uerard  F.  Burke. 


Daniel  Butler 

Charlotte  B.  Ciwlton 
K<inn»  Marie  Crissy 


Kalhlwn  Friti 

Raymon<lT  Coltlas 
.\niiie>  Ciiiiniiishiim 
Kosalyii  B  DiiV  il  . 
KliciN'th  I.  Kdlnger 
F.nuly  K.  KrancLs  . 
Hek-n  M  (iltllnR.-i 
Riitiert  lleiiry 
(loldslvirough. 

Stilly  (iorrindo 


Betty  .\,  Ore<lecky 
Kathbt-n  L.  Hagun- 

biich 
K  >i)a Mill'  R  Holton. 


>    .;t.r  B    lliiU-r 
M  iiiri  I'airkbt  Kelly 

Ullvr  M    King     

Evelvri  M    Kocia 
Chiirk.ttr  R    I.ewLs 


CaniJyn  McUlffert  . 

FrancKJ  McN'amara 
WlllLini  .Margetich 
Vincent  J.  Messina 
Dav  id   Muflley.  Jr 

l,in<<  <    Mullcf   

\\tf<\  M    Nittle 
MiMim-n  Onlrich 

Alnm   r    rfalT    

Katharine  Phillip.'* 


Chief    of    reference 

section. 
Secretary  to  UiTestl- 

galors. 
Secretary        (tnins- 

fem-d      Di-c.      I . 

IWli 
Investig»ti»r      


CWk-typist  (July 
.■^  to  Sept    2,  19«1) 

Clerk-typist         . 

Keaearch  analyst 
lappolnte*!  Nov. 
15,  HMD 

Clerk-typist  (ap- 
(Mjinted  Sept.  2.'', 
IWll. 

Clerk  typist      

Research  analyst 

Clerk-tyiiLst  (re- 
signed Sept.  22. 

iwn. 

Flk<  clerk  

In  vest  igu tor 

Information  analyst 

d'.       

Kdit'T       

Inf  irmattuii  analyst 
Reaearch  .inatyst  . . 
Investigator  (re- 
signed Aug.  1.5, 

lunii. 
Clerk-typLst  (July 

1  to  Sept  3fi.  IWUV 
Clerk-st«nogrupl>er 
do 


Total 

f  r«!W 

salary 

iluriiig 

ft- month 

l-erM)"! 


.lowpliine  .<. 
Ktoidolph. 


R«Meareh  clerk  (ap- 
pointed Sept.  f>, 
IMll. 

ConsultJint      

Research  analyst  . .. 

F.dltor       

Clerk -stenographer 

I^gal  resejirch  clerk 
(np[«)liitod  Sept. 
,1.  I  Will. 

Clerk-typist  (June 
Wto.'Vpt.S,  Ittil) 

Research  dlnn'tor   . 

Investigator    

Research  analyst  .. 

ClerktypLst      

InformattfVi  ;in:ilyst 

Cnun.sid  

Inftirmatlon  analyst 

Resenrch  clerk 

.•<wttclil"iar<l  iijiera- 
tor. 

Respart-h  clerk 


r.atatt) 
\K7n.m 

S,U71   t<U 
3, 124  S3 


3.8MLM 

4.IIIMl.7tl 
8,  KM.  74 

8,722  W> 

3,  (MM  44 

571   V 

7.  IIM    »< 


2.  r*i  -. 
1.  IJb.  It 


1.  i«a» 


%  178.  48 

Z88H  80 

991  OA 

l«tt.W 

8.  OtO  H4 

3.71tf  rn 

2.  AMI    M 

3  '  •  1    11 

2.  <:.  .1 

4.eu&.7S 

aM.aB 

Name  of  enipluyM 


Iii\ I'slltiatlng  fom- 
iiiiili'*' — ("'•miiii»'d 
Barl'af.i  K.  Kellew 


I'll  fr».-4<)n 


Totd 

IT'.- 

■-..1  .:■• 

durii't 

6-moiiili 

pcrM>d 


1.0I11S  J    R.tl.'Well 
{t'.a.i  SriLNtrotn., 


].ela  .M  le  .SHU'S     . 

Dons  I',  Shaw 

Bc\crly  K.  Terry. 


Kdilnr  iri  -ii'nr.l 

.\ii>'    .U,   ly.l    . 

InM">Iii'  ill  r  

Cli'rk  l\  1'  -I   1"  - 

su-iii'd  >'\\     I, 

I'd. I 
liidirinaliun  .Ti  il)--! 

do     . 
Cl.Tk  t  .|  >i     J'.K 

1  to  Si'i  I     J., 

1«.| 
(lerwidine  Inang.st  .|  CI.  rk  i\]\<t 

Stirrla;  \ 


Mary  Myers  Valente. 
Ji.hn  C    W^il^-h 
Vcr.«  1..  Walts 


Ni'il  K   Willcnnaii 

itililc  WhwUr 

Kivlni  -M    Wilt... 
John  A    Yohe .. 


Cii'in'-i  ' 
Si'i  If  I  If. 

firrrd   1  >o 

IMI.I 

III  '.  rv'  1'   m!.  r 

I  Irr'  ^!^!ll., 
Clerk  t\  1  i-t 
St.ilt  itii'int'er 


1, 


T  ,i|iIm  r 


»I.U«a.  7U 

rj7  2.1 


.1  (i.fi  10 
-',  7irio4 
l":ty,  40 


il7.V4M 

'   3  MS  a 

,     2.  VA)  25 


4    »•   '   _> 

I ,  '>M  y, 
S,01.V64 


Funds  siithofitol  or  appropri-iifl  '<"  'oiri 

niltlee  cilieudlliues tUl^m.    ai 

Amount    of    expenditures     prv.i.,.>iy     n-. 

f«rt.-.|   1^  2,V5  M 

Amo'int  en>ende«l  from  Jidy  I.  I'.»'l.  to  Jm 

I.  IWiJ 1  "'  471)  h3 

Tot:»l  smo'int  e\p<ii  !•■.!   fr"--;   J  .n    4. 

ittrti.  to  Jan  I.  iy»'.'  m.rr;  47 

llnlaiice  imen><'nilc<l  i>  '!  J  j:    '    ri».-'  ■>...( 

h'K  \Nris    K     Wm  tfr 

Chai-ria'i 


1. 1139  4«i 

2.479.afi 
3,888.30 

1.614  ni-. 


7.  172  7f. 

3.  ms  :« 

4.  4.W  HH 
X  7^2  rtM 
2.090  W> 


7,  I ».!  14 
3.  StVi  Sd 
2.  .377  (•( 
2.  Z'd  44 
2,W>2.i>4 
7.001.40 
3.098.10 

a.  479  art 
2.  .w  22 

2,  KK4   .3.' 


J\.NrARY    9      1<.<6J 
COMMiiff    'N    Vetirxn'i'    At"r\iR,s 

To   the    (I  fHK       I    Mit    Hol-.SE 

'ITif  .iNi  ■,  f-iiu'i.tioiied  committee  or  svib- 
c  iu:i..;'.e  p  .r-u.ii.t  to  section  134ibi  if 
•!.«■  l,.'t;;,'-;,r'.  •.  •'  Hcor>;anltiitlon  Act  of  1946, 
P',;ti:;r  I-i*  61' 1,  79th  Congress,  approved 
.^  i.vi.-*  2  1946  u.s  amended,  submits  the 
r  ..  A.:.^'  rf;«  rt  showing  the  name,  profes- 
.M  ;i  .i!.(l  •.  '.il  sal.iry  of  each  person  em- 
pl  lyi'd  by  It  duriiiK'  the  6-month  period  fn  ni 
.Jilv  1  !  «61  to  December  31.  1961,  Inclusive 
t  iv.'c'h(>r  with  tot.il  fvinds  authorized  or  ap- 
pr    pr:  ited   und   expended   by  It: 


Niime  of  rm|>loyM< 


Full  oomniittet- 
OlUer  K.  MeiMl<»»s 
Kdwin  B    I'attersou 
Jaik  Z.  Anderwjn 


J  Biifor'!  J'-nkini  . 
t  Itsirgr  W .  KlslHT    . 

Paul  K    Jones 

Helen  A  BloudI  . 
(Jeorgr  J  Turner  .. 
Ali<-c  V.  Mattla-VK. 


Jo.uine  Doyle    

Helen  J    I'l'lJ-rson   . . 
Investigative  "itiilT 
Adm  .M    I  >owner 

Mark  I.    DrtMs 

W  illiam  K  Ik.u-'l.  .. 
\\  ilina  Jr. Ill  Johnson 
William   1. 

.McDonald. 
John  Billlc  Smith   .. 
Kay  N    :«niall 


Prof4»*.siiiri 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
•v  month 
(■erHMl 


.--I  .11    :ir>    I.T     I'  l-s  --  i  'I 

C.iinv  1     I'  >•  s.i  -| 

I'ri'lfssiiiTi.ii    .lid  1'         s  s.  I  "1 

iiiiiixnl  \      i 

4.  Ota  sf< 

8,IC4  74 
e.2»4  IK) 
ft,lt«l  «> 
4.  »r.'  «l 


!d  {V) 


Cl.rk  iC 

A'-M-l  in;  1  ,.  rk  (C) 

■  In  

do    .    . 

Clerk-.strn..k;r:.|.li.  r     |  4,  :«r.MIU 
(C).                             ' 

do I  3.4fi6  9« 

.       Oo W'  8" 


.'^t  ilT  iiii'iiil"  r  6.  rji  I* 

(  U  ik  sU  !ii>wr.iiilwr  7.",  lii 

(Itrk  n,is.'«-iii!i'r.  '• '  "' 

<  '1.  ik  -lriii>Kraph«T  *    *'"    '"'* 


('In  k  tvia.>t. 


111'..    Iij  .''<■ 

( 'i.  r  k  -ti  111  k-r  .il'li 


Fun.ls  authorized  or  ap|>ro|)ii,it.  I  fm   com- 
mitl«'«'  cxjienditures. $lM.Oi«>  in 

Amount     of    ei|>»-nditurc<     prev|nn«lv    re- 

Amount  cxix'nde<l  from   luK    1  in   1>'<'    ■<!. 

19«il ;i\.-^^ 

Total  amount  eipendt.l  (juiu  Jan.  3  to 

Dec.  31,  1981 «.  '<^  f 

B.ilnnce    unexi«  ndi   1    as    cf    l>«c     .31. 

OiiN   E    TEAOrr, 

Chairman 


I9h. 
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Jancait  3,   1962 
C.TMMn-rrE  on  Wats  and  Mxans 

To  the  C:faK  ^>r  the  Hodse; 

The  atx^ve-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
ccnimittee  pursuant  to  section  I34ibi  of 
the  Le^s'atuc  Ke<ireanLEatlon  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  6ul  79th  Congress,  approved 
Aueu  t  2.  1 '46  as  amended,  submits  the 
follow;:. g  rcix  rt  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  t^tal  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  l-'Ol  to  D  ccmber  31,  1961,  Inclusive. 
togeti.tT  wth  t.ital  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propri.ited  and  expended  by  it; 


N:imcofempk>yM 


Full  committee: 

I,eo  II    Irwin     

John  Nf     M  irtm    Jr 

Tho::  .1-    V     \1  i,-t;T; 


1  rn;esM->n 


Tital 
miss 
•alary 
durl'ip 
6-ni.ir  th 
t  e-I'Ml 


C»;i.-f  ciiiiisel  (C)...'   JJi,  s.M   "4 
^ssisLikit  chief  s,  firtl  ."jj 

counsel     r 
\l  ;•  ontj counsel  H.  V->4   74 

r 


Oerar  ;  M    Urin 

I'r.)(<'ssl.iTial  tLssLst- 

*.  (»»  ,"* 

non 

aiii    l'>. 

Ravmond  1    l".»nk 

do .. 

7.  irjl  46 

ling 

Alfnsl  K    N!.' 

do 

7.  -s7  S2 

Cauli-  ^ 

Wlllia.'T,  K     \\.;Ls 

V't.iriu  T  ,  I'l    to 
o.-t    31.  H*l 

■J.  .MX)  (K 

Virgin. :»  H^ker 

SUilT  :i.'«>!.sUiit  .(■> 
■in   \ii^   31,  ly«ll 

1    t-V.  yt 

N'irrmia  Puller 

SiaiT  .•«.«si,staiit    (■)   . 

4  3«  on 

t  mil  >•<  K.    1  'omv 

.do... 

4,  .'76  M 

( i'-sce  Ksf  in     

do-. 

4  3S.3  in 

June  Krn  lall      

...do 

4    *:<\  s6 

M  irgarrtu  i  i. 

Sta!T  s.'JMSliinl  Ci 

1  '>:  71 

l'.-.Mel! 

it'i  -■^[■l    30.  1W.1) 

\     r.i(«th  I      Huth 

.■^Uetff  asukstnllt     C). 

4,  1  ,-sl   (« 

V     .s  ;-  ,-^.nmi'tl 

do 

3.  •_>«  38 

-  ,-i:\    '  -o.  I.>r         

do 

'•  .HO  S.' 

1"  :  .    U  :idr       

....   do          - 

4,iV<   HI 

li  ,..::,.nri  ( irt>ejie 

Document  clerk 

2.  MM   Vi 

W  •i,t.'r  1    itle       

do                        

2  '^H  40 

Funds  authoriie-l  or  ai^lropriate'l  for  it>ra 
:Tiitti>e  rifien  litures .    ...      $.•.■;.  UOO  00 

A:.jir:l     ' --ii.*'!!  Inurv.s  [irfvi.iu^iy  reitorte-l.  M4  3S 

A'^ouiil  •■»;*";  Ir  !  'ro"    Julv    I,  ly»>l  to   I  >eo 
31.  1961  . I    s*y.  JiJ 

Tnt  .!    a- n'l'M    rip.'"  <e  !    froT.    .T.n'     l. 

lyT.l,  lo  |i,.c    ,11,  1  *1  :,  "in  (is 

1:  il,.r,reiir'rvi^'ni<.,-  1  ;i.sof  IVo  .31,1'.«,1        SI  >■'}  SI 


Wii.Btjm  D    Mills, 

Chairman. 

Janvart   1,   1962 
'^xv-T/r:  CoMMiTTEi  ON  Small  Business 
To  the  Clehk  of  ths  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
r'M.m.ttee,  pvirsuant  to  section  134ib)  of 
■'.p  Legislative  Reorganlaatlon  Act  of  1946. 
P  :b:ic  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
A  ;.,u,'t  2.  1946.  aa  amended,  submits  the 
'.■■'.'.  iwing  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
81:;  and  UTtal  salary  of  each  person  em- 
pi  yed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Jr.,v  1,  1961,  to  December  31.  1961,  Inclusive, 
t. 'cether  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
pr   prlatcd  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  em;>loy(« 


ChtriesS    Ileli,.r  ..   . 
Kslherine   C.    Black- 

hiim. 
O.  H    BriK3 


.\.s.\istan t  coiiu.'*! 

Re.'iearch  analyst  .. 


I  .^dniintstrative    as- 

I      distant  to  rhalr- 
I       man. 

Dor.ihy  Y    Council!..    SiTretary-stenogm- 

_  I       pher. 

Fr:ir.re5  F    Crane ' do 

^:  It  P    I>alnia.< I   Ad  viser  lo  minority 

I      nienit>ers. 


TotAl 
rro'fs 
i-iliiry 
during 
f>- month 
period 


V'.  W.7,  48 
4. 048.  96 

0, 0S3,  33 
1.341.  18 
8,051.40 


Name  of  emptoyM 


F^fesaoa 


Tot.iJ 

sd  iry 

dun:.e 

6- mo  rub 

l>«r*>l 


Miriam  M.  DellBas.. 

Secre  t  ary  -sleno^ra- 

phe.- 

31.300  34 

r>ean  W    l>1ttTnrr 

Refn-airh  analrst 

?.00!   34 

J(-«n  W    Fender 

.^dniini-iiranve  %s- 
fisiiuil 

3,W7  50 

Justuius  Gould 

Couriit  1  

7.^i:  «! 

Helen  C    Ulu 

See  rr  ta  ry -« I  enogra- 
pher 

X.Z'O  33 

Pessie  C.  Harling 

...do 

1.7J4  -:2 

Hsmson  F    llougb- 

Chief  f«>Qomusl 

7,  >r.'  M 

lon. 

Adtle  E   Jaworwaskt  . 

St<  re'.arT-sler.t.gra- 
phor 

44y  i>^ 

Gertrude  W.  Jonson. . 

do 

3.  11'^  53 

S\lvia  I'.  Keel 

....    do 

73^69 

('arolvTi  K.  Latimer... 

Resean  h  analv<:i  .. 

-■--4  «l 

BarSara  W    .McCon- 

Secretary -slenof- 

3,593  16 

iiell. 

rap'ier 

.Alfonso  Fverette 

General  oo'uisel 

4,134.06 

.Marlntyrv , 

Margaret  Fallon 

Resean-.")  ana!  >-^t  . . 

3.  :*i  W 

Tiilrner 

-Mi.lrey  Irene  Red- 

Se<TP  tary -ste  n  og - 

1.9S8.  51 

»  me 

rap'ier 
Suit  ilirector 

J    Brooks  A.  Kol^rt- 

J,(H4  90 

son. 

1 

Josep'i  .\.  ?eeley 

.\  s?3stan  t  counsel 

3,  («.«-  71 

Baron  I.  ,<h»ckletl«. . . 

CoriS!:lla:U 

1.049  54 

J    Mian  .-^herier 

General  oonnsil 

S, -.M  48 

Ix)is  B   Shupe.    

Secre  tary-s>lenog- 
rap'er 

3.  751'  1-' 

.\iidny  Smith      

...    do 

?,3:4  ni 

\eni  L.  .'Stephens 

.\ssistai!l  adviser  to 
minority  members 

1.7-N   13 

Marie  M    Stewart. 

CUT,..       

4,41S  4^ 

Carole  Miriam 

.•iecretarv-stenog- 

:.4:o  rj 

Xauder. 

raplier. 

Funds  authorired  or  appropriate.!  for  ctim- 
mitle*  fi{*nditures      $580.1X10  00 

.\  mount  oft'Xi»nditur»'*  previously  reported.     107.  1 JS.  tJ3 
.\niount  expended  from  July  1  to  DecemlH'r 
31,1*1    .     -  131.i:v59  93 

Total  amount  eit>en.led  from  Jan  4  to 

I>ec   31.  1»61..    238.  7S8  56 

Balance  unexpended  a.*  of  I>ec    31. 
l*il 341.. Ml   44 

W:iicHT   Patman, 

C^atrmaTi. 


January   8.    1962. 

Seubct  CtoMnrmi  on  Expokt  Control 
To  the  Clekk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
commltte*,  pursuant  to  section  134(bl  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the  fol- 
lowing report  showing  the  name,  profession, 
and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by 
It  during  the  period  from  September  7  to 
December  31,  1061,  Inclusive,  together  with 
total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and 
expended  by  It: 


Total 

rross 

Niiiiie  of  employ w 

I'n  ffvsion 

..:d:  ry 
.luriiii,' 

period 

FT*d  Ilallford... 

Staff  director 

$3.  ino  00 

James  J    Ryan 

Staff  investlcator 

2.  (v50  00 

Albert  C.  Ilayden,  Jr. 

do 

2.  iv.0,  no 

Joseph  K.  Gwyer 

Con.<!ultnnt 

2,IK»0.00 

Blanche  R,  Plant 

StenouTai  >her-c!erk . . 

1,696  30 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $40,  000  00 


-None 


Amount  of  expendlture.s  previou.'^ly  reiKirtcd. 
Amount  exiwnded  from  Sept,  7  to  Dec.  31. 
1»61 $14.  ,549  07 


Total  amount  eii>ended  from  Sept. 
to  Dec.  31,  1961 


14.  549  07 


Halanoeunexi>endedasof  Dec.  31,  1961.     25.  4,50  93 

A.  Paul  KitcHin, 

Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

\y&2  A  letter  from  t::e  Clerk.  U.S  House 
of  Representatives.  trarLsmittlng  a  report  for 
the  period  July  1  1960  to  June  30.  1961  as 
prep?j-ed  by  t^e  CcrrLm::tee  on  House  Admin- 
istration pursuant  to  the  provisions  cJ 
House  Resolution  476.  87th  Congress,  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  102  of  title  2  of  the  Code 
of  Laws  of  the  Cnited  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   House   Admlniatmtion. 

1583  .A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
repo.-t  on  the  audit. of  the  Export-Import 
B.vnk  of  Washington  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1961  iH.  Doc  No  3081;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed 

ir.S4  .A  letter  from  the  Governor,  F  .-m 
Credit  Admlnlstmtlon.  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  propyosed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amen:! 
section  6  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act. 
as  amended,  to  reduce  the  re%-olving  fund 
available  for  subscriptions  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  banks  for  cooperatives";  to  the 
Committee  on  .Agriculture. 

1385  A  letter  from  t!.e  Director.  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1961.  pursuant  to  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1586  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics i 
transmitting  the  July-November  1961  report 
on  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  prime  contract 
awards  to  small  and  other  business  firms, 
pursuant  to  the  Small  Business  Act.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and   Currency. 

1587.  .A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting 
a  report  containing  certain  information 
relating  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1961,  pursuant  to  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1588.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  to  make 
title  in  thereof  directly  applicable  to  pro- 
curement of  property  and  nonpersonal  serv- 
ices by  executive  agencies,  and  for  other 
purpores";  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1589.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  President,  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, transmitting  a  report  of  the  dlspos.il 
of  foreign  excess  property  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1961, 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1590.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  admin- 
istrative tort  claims  paid  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  during  the  1961  fiscal  year,  pursu- 
ant to  28  United  States  Code  2C73;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1591.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the 
Renegotiation  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  extend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951";  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

1592.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  determinations 
relating  to  the  1962  construction  payment 
due  the  United  States  from  the  Belle 
Fourche    Irrigation    District,    Belle    Fourche 
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pra>ect.  South  Dian>4A.  purwiaiit  rubiic  L  i-a 
88  308;  to  the  Committee  or.  Interior  ai.l 
Iiisiiliir  Aff.iirs 


REPORTS  or  COMMITTKKS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTIT,  reports  of 
committees  were  deliveTt>d  to  the  CTerk 
for  printing  and  relerence  to  the  propc: 
calendar,  as  follows; 

l*r  BUCK.LKY:  Committee  on  PublU 
Works.  Fourth  Ctrll  Service  Report  on  Dta- 
poaltlon  of  Rlgtit-of-Way  Imprt  remenu  ox. 
Hi^hwHy  ProJecU  In  FUirtd»  (Etept.  No 
1285 1  Referred  to  the  Conunitt.ee  nf  t:e 
Wbote  House  on  the  State  of   'he  Laliii 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Undfr  clause  4   of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Br  Ut  beermann 

H  R  9837  A  bill  to  amend  th"  C.eiier*: 
Bridge  Act  of  IMC  with  respe  t  to  the  .er- 
ticaJ  ciearance  of  brld«?e«  to  be  c  natructetl 
acr  «s  the  Missouri  Kiver;  to  il.e  Cimtnlttet' 
Lii   Fub:ic    vV  irks 

By  Mr    FINO 

H  H  9«38    A   bill    to   amer.d   the   l.iw   relat- 
ing tt)  pay  for  postal  empl  iy«"es;  to  the  Com- 
mitt<^  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  tterv!ce. 
By  Mr    OLKNN: 

H  R.  9«3l*  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  U  of  the 
Social  -Security  Act  so  as  to  rftnf  ve  the  llmi- 
t.i!  It'll  u;..'n  the  amount  •■t  ut.-,;Ue  Incnmo 
which  an  Uidlvldual  miiy  e.\rn  while  rece;.- 
Ixig  benenta  thereunder;  to  the  Cornnmttw 
on  Wiiya  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GRAN  AHA  N 

H.R  »840.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rntcF  j(  basic 
ctimpensatlon  of  certain  offi  ern  aiid  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Ci-ivernmei.t.  and  for 
other  pi.irptjses:  to  the  C  nimiitee  on  Fust 
OlB.e  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs    KEK: 

H.R.  a«41     A    bUl    tAi    amend    ti;e    Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1S>54    to    Increase    the    de- 
pletion   allowance    for    coal    and    Ugiiite.    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  an^i  Means. 
By  Mr    LAXK: 

H  R  yH43  A  bin  to  amend  aectiun  612  of 
title  38,  United  Suites  Ode.  to  provide  th» 
sanie  mecllc<U  care  benefits  for  Wor'.d  War  I 
veteraxis  as  are  provided  for  vfteran.s  of  the 
SpariUh- American  War.  to  the  C'omn.ittoe  on 
Vetcran.s  Affairs 

By  Mr    MONAGAN; 

H.R  ja-lS  A  bill  to  proi.  lUe.  rfunbursement 
to  a  member  '  '  the  uniformed  services  fur 
traiisportat. -a  of  hu  civr.uin  c;  nhlng  and 
personal  eJTect.'^  fr  rn  his  flist  duty  blat'Oii 
to  his  home,  to  the  Comniittt-e  ui\  Araifd. 
Services 

HR  9B44  A  bl'.l  ta  waive  temp  ;r;u::y  sec- 
tion 142  of  title  28.  United  States  Code!  with 
respect  to  the  US.  Distnrt  Cuurt  fir  the 
Dutrlct  of  Connecticut  ho'.dlng  court  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn,  and  at  Stan\f'.rd.  Conn; 
to  the  Coniml'tee  on  the  Judlelaj-y 
By   Mr.   MLXTER: 

H  R  9845  A  bill  to  amend  section  1611 
of  title  '58  United  States  C'->de.  to  provide 
that  per!'  d.s  spent  on  active  riu*y  pvirsviant 
to  recall  f'C'urring  after  August  1  1961.  and 
before  January  1,  1962.  shall  not  be  counted 
In  determining  the  perK>d  within  which 
certain  education  and  training  must  be 
Initialed  nr  completed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ve'erans'   Affairs 

By   Mr    PATMAN 

HR  ft84f5  A  bill  to  pr"'' '.de  assistance  to 
buslnes.s  ct-'frpri-ses  and  Individuals  to  facll- 
l»ate  ad;Mstment3  made  necessary  by  the 
trnde  pf^Ury  r,f  the  United  Siii'rs.  to  the 
Commifee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Bv   Mr    ST    GERMAIN 

H  R  &H47    A  bin  to  amend  the  Cull  Servi -e 
Retirfnient   Act  with   respect   to  the  retire- 


ment <»f  ftretl»?htiiiif  [wraonnel  uixier  th** 
DepartiTif :.•.  -T  De.'ei.^e.  and  f  r  ..t!ier  pur- 
fioaes.  til  the  Committee  on  Po.st  Office  and 
CiyW  Service. 

By  Mr  SCHERER 
H.R  9848  A  bill  to  authorise  appropna- 
11  .ns  fjr  the  fi,scal  years  11*64  and  1965  fur 
:;.(•  0' .iifitr'jction  of  c>-rtAl:i  highways  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  nf  the  United  Staten 
Cod*.',  ajid  for  ijlher  pu^p>^■■»,  to  Uie  Com- 
nilllee  in  Public  Works 

Bv    Mr     .'^('HWKNGFI 
H  R   9649    A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
riiiservaMon    r'-'i'Tve   pr>grnrn:    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture 

By  Mr  RPRINGKR 
HR  9860.  A  biil  lo  pr  vuic  i<jt  the  ap 
{)•  mtment  'if  a!i  addl' .i).'..r.  .udge  f  ^r  th.i- 
JuvenKe  c»'urt  of  the  Distrlet  of  Columbia 
and  t.)  lower  the  a^  of  nppUcaU<->n  of  the 
Jurenile  Court  Act  from  18  to  17  yeaxs  of 
age  t)  the  C  nimtttee  i  ;.  •:.<•  D.aincl  if 
Col  un.  Vila 

By  Mr  'niOl:.N'BERR Y 
II  R  9851  A  bin  to  iiuth.  .r;/(-  'he  tran  - 
fer  of  certain  surplus  real  projjerty  of  the 
United  .s- ites  situated  within  Ciii.;i  Swirr. 
Bi."=*r  ;).  Tex  *n  thf  former  'wner'i  'h.ere*.)?. 
to  the  C  •mxniltee  on  O'  'eMiment  Opera- 
tions 

Bv  Mr    BARRY 
II  r>    rfHoJ     .K  bill   to  amend   »<♦>  tI   '-f   ')  e 
Social  Secinty  A't  to  provide  that  the  wait- 
ing  pe.'icxl    for   dhsabllltv    in.iurance   Ijeneflt.t 
may    he   wslved    In    ca-V;.   -Ah- re    the   w.  erlty 
of  the  disability  Is   Immedla'ely  det«>rn>lna- 
ble,    to   *he   C'  inrnlttee  on  W,iys   and   Mea:.> 
By    Mr     FASCEIX 
Tl  R     '.Si3     A    bill    to   amend    ch.ipttr    17    of 
title    18    <f   the   United   S*..iU>s  C.«Je.   reiatii.kt 
to  the  white  si.ive  tr.ifTlc,  In  Larder  t.;  extend 
Its  provisions  tf)  males.  t«i  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr  IIEAI  EY 
H  R  98>4  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  tn  provide  that  an  Ir.- 
dlvldual  mav  qualify  for  disability  insur  uice 
benefits  and  the  di-siibillty  freeze  with  15 
qu  u'*ers  of  Coverage,  reg  irdi'".s  of  when  such 
r)u<irters  were  earned,  to  the  Coinnilltee  en 
W  ivs   and   Means. 

H  H  .(H'.'i  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
.Social  .'^"■'uritv  Act  lo  pr-'Vlde  minimum 
l)^nertta  under  the  Ped-ral  old-age  survivi  rs 
and  di.T.i  -'..:■ ;.  iiiiuran'e  program  for  needy 
individuals  who  are  7U  yeaJn  of  age  or  over 
and  are  n./t  otherwise  entitled  to  beneliUs 
und-r  buch  t.tle.  to  the  Comnilttce  on  Wa>a 
and  Means 

By  Mr    MILLS: 
H  R   i*d.-''.     A    bill    to   permit    the    exchange 
bet*eeu   f.irms   of   cotton   «<  reage   allotineiiUs 
f,  r    rice    acreat;e    alloluientA      t-'    the    Coin- 
mi'.tee  on   Agnculure 
By   Mr    O  NEILL 
HR  9857    A    bill    to    amend    section    414^ 
(relating  to  the  definition  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision components)   of  the  Internal  Revenue 
C'lde  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr   SMITH  of  Mississippi: 
H  R  9838    A   bill    to    permit    the   exchange 
bf-'ween  farm.s  of  cotton  acreage  allotments 
for    rice     *■  -fige    aliounents.    to    the    Com- 
ndttee   .;.  Atrrlculture 

Bv  Mr  ASPINALL  .  by  request  i 
H  R  9859  A  bill  to  provide  that  lands 
within  tiie  ex'erior  b<iundarles  of  a  natloiud 
f  rest  acqvilred  under  tectl  n  8  of  the  act 
of  June  -'3.  i:>34  as  amended  » 43  US  C  3l5g  ' 
njay  be  added  to  the  nation. d  f  •re,t  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

H  R  9860  .\  bin  to  amend  svtlon  8  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  June  28.  1934  (43 
use  315gi.  to  the  Committee  on  InU'rlor 
and  Iiisular  Affairs. 
B',  Mr  F(  iIU) 
UH  9H61  A  bill  t.  i  amend  title  II  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to  provide 
ulert   pay  for  members  of  the   Strategic   Air 


ComniHnd,     to     the     ComnotUe     on     Arn.eU 
.'^er'.  !ce.-' 

Bv  Mr  FULTON 
H  K  !*H6J  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ctvll  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act.  as  anwnded.  to  provide 
annuities  ftiT  surviving  spouaea  without  de- 
duct im  from  original  annuities,  and  for 
other  purpoBfs:  to  the  Committee  c)n  Post 
0<r..-e  and  Civtl  Service 

H  R  9M3  A  WU  tn  Increaae  and  equalize 
all  rates  of  wnrtlme  disability  compensation 
and  to  pn> vide  for  payment  of  additional 
oxnpena.-itlon  to  veterans  with  dependents 
when  rated  less  than  BO  percent  In  degree 
n  t:,e  .^.m.e  bwals  as  for  ttmee  rated  50  per- 
cent or  more  In  defjree;  to  the  CX)mmltcee  on 
Veteran.s    .VrTvlr-^ 

Bv  Mr    HARVEY  of  Michigan 
HR   98-1    A   bill   to   amend    the  Tariff   At 
of     1030,     t  •    the    Ci  inmlttee    (vu    Ways    and 
Meanti 

H;  M:  HIKSTAND: 
H  J  Res  6<j5  J  Int  resolutlcm  providing 
tiiai  Uie  Unil4.d  States  shall  make  no  loans 
or  gmn'.s  to  the  United  Nations  until  uU 
::. embers  •  f  'he  United  Nations  have  paid  In 
full  their  ft/;se5sed  share  of  the  coste  of  the 
operations  of  tiiC  United  Nations.  Including: 
The  ex|X'n.«es  if  op>eratloUB  In  the  Coi:igo  ai  d 
the  G.iZit  .Strip,  to  the  Cv)mmlttee  on  ForeUn 
A.-falrs 

Bv  M.'    ROI.IFTEI.D 
H   Coll    Res  406    Concurrent  resolution  »':- 
thori/.lni;    the    printing    of    additional    c  ip.ps 
(  r  hea.'-ing*  on  civil  defense  for  the  Commit- 
l4-e  till  Gi  verameni  Operations;  to  the  Com- 
mute*' on  lloUfc*  Administration. 
H.   Mr   ONKILL: 
H   C'  n    Res    400    Concurrent  resolution  rx- 
presfclng    the   sense  of   Congress   in  regard  to 
I  ni'ed     NHtlons     Charter     revision      and    f   r 
other  puirp-  s»>5.  to  the  Committee  on  Forel(,'!i 
Affair- 

Hy  Mr  GIJCNN 
H  Res  5-'l  Resolution  tn  amend  clause  3 
of  ruV  xni  'f  the  Rules  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representntives  tn  require  that  committee 
rej>.  r'.s  include  an  estimate  ot  the  cost  of 
bills  as  rep.irted  to  the  House;  to  the  Coin- 
miltee  ,  iU  Rales 

By  Mr   I.ANE 
H   Re.s   b22    Reeoiiillon   creating   a   nonleg- 
t-!  itlvp   sr'.e   t   committee   to  conduct   an   in- 
vestlgit:    II  .i;    1  s'   idy  of  the  aged  and  apinir 
to  tlie  (•    rn:;  :•  ■'■,•      n   Rules 

By   Mr    M(^>RHFj\D  of   Pennsylv.tiua 
H   Res   o-U     Keio.uUoll    creating    a    n<  ideg- 
l.-vlatlve  select   cn^.mlttee   to   conduct  an   In- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  aged  and  aging; 
to  the  Conunltlee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr   MTLTER : 
H  Res  524    Resolution   creating  a  ncniev;- 
l-.:.Ltue   selei  •    ommlttee  to  conduct   an   In- 
vesti^'atlon  and  study  of  the  aged  and  agn  g; 
l<    the  Coi;.mlttee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  c'.au  e  4  of  rule  XXII. 

The  SPEAKEii  presented  a  memorial  of  ihe 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam  liit- 
morializing  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  I  nited  State*  to  enact  legislation  au- 
thorizing and  en. powering  the  approprl.ite 
department  to  reopen  land  condemnati'n 
(  xses.  which  was  referred  to  the  Commi':ee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affair*. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

.•-t  vt'nilly  refcrrod  as  follows: 

By  Mrs  GRANAHAN: 

H  R  986.3    A  bill   for  the   relief  of   Lill  Id; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    INOUYE: 
H  R  986«.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fred  R 

MeMiered,       to      the      Committee      on      the 
Judiciary. 


IDO-. 
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H  R  9807.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulsa  G. 
Valdea;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  9868  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward  C. 
Valdez;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  9869.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Billy 
Hlng-Tsung  Shim;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R  9870  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jung  HI 
Park,   to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlclEU-y. 


By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H.R.  9871.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Nesslm  DJeddah  De  Ades;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  9872.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hasan 
Ince;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.9873.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Luba 
Sledlecki  Simon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HJl.  9874.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Hilda 
Eaves;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 
H.R.9875.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarla 
Gurcluno;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
HR.  9876.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  M. 
Kawas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


In  Commemoration  of  the  138th  Anni- 
veriary  of  the  Birth  of  Gen.  Thomai 
Jonathan  "StoDewall"  Jackson,  Jan< 
uary  21.  1824 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VOtGIHIA 

IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  23.  1962 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
Sunday  was  the  138th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  one  of  America's  most  illus- 
trious sons — Gen.  Thomas  Jonathan 
Jackson.  History  records  him  as  Gen- 
eral  'Stonewall  "  Jackson. 

He  was  born  January  21.  1824,  in  the 
western  region  of  Virginia  in  what  is 
now  the  city  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  He 
•Acxs  the  son  of  Jonathan  Jackson,  of 
Clarksburg,  and  Julia  Beckworth  Neale. 
His  great-grandfather,  John  Jackson, 
the  first  of  the  line  in  America,  by  birth 
a  Scotch -Irishman,  came  to  our  country 
in  1748  and  located  In  Maryland  and 
liiter  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia. 

General  Jackson  was  graduated  from 
West  Point  where  he  won  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  fellow  cadets  and 
u  was  said  of  him  at  that  time: 

'Old  Jack  will  at  some  future  day 
command  an  army." 

The  prediction  was  fulfilled  and  his 
name  is  honored  and  revered  In  every 
liind  where  patriotic  heroism  is  recog- 
nized 

I  sliall  not  enumerate  the  historical 
events  associated  with  the  era  in  which 
he  lived  nor  recall  his  brilliant  accom- 
plishments on  the  battlefield  which 
learned  him  world  acclaim  as  one  of 
Americas  greatest  military  geniuses. 

But  my  heart  prompts  me  to  affirm 
t!i(>  sincere  esteem  and  admiration  for 
hi.s  character  which  has  inspired  me 
.-nice  my  youth. 

General  Jackson  died  May  10,  1863,  at 
the  ase  of  39.  His  life  ended  sadly  and 
strangely  as  a  result  of  woimds  Infiicted 
during  the  Battle  of  Chancellorsville  by 
his  own  troops  through  an  unaccount- 
able and  tragic  mistake. 

Perhaps  it  is  of  paradoxical  impor- 
tance to  try  to  envision  the  role  he  might 
i.;ive  assumed  in  West  Virginia's  early 
formative  years,  if  his  life  had  been 
spared.  Man  is  prone  to  speculate  on 
what  might  have  happened." 

West  Virginia  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  the  35th  State  on  June  20,  1863, 
approximately  1  month  after  General 
Jackson's  death. 


Whatever  part  he  might  have  per- 
formed in  official  life  we  know  that  his 
personal  contribution  would  have  in- 
cluded :  unselfish  dedication  to  the  com- 
mon good;  a  firm  resolve  and  conscious- 
ness of  duty;  creed  matched  with  deed, 
and  underlining  these  qualities — invin- 
cible faith  with  absolute  reliance  in  God. 

His  own  words  were  revelatory : 

We  must  think  of  the  living  and  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us  and  see  that  by 
God's  blessing,  we  transmit  to  them  the 
freedom  we  have  ourselves   Inherited. 

It  has  been  said  of  him : 

stonewall  Jackson  was  a  Christian  of  the 
highest  type.  With  him.  religion  was  not 
speech,  nor  doctrine,  nor  mystic  faith,  nor 
martyr  sacrifice  but,  rather  and  gloriously, 
love  supreme  to  God  and  service  unselfish 
to  man.  His  was  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  power  that  results  from  the  union  of 
lofty  human  attributes  and  unfailing  re- 
ligious faith — the  prowess  of  the  soldier  and 
the  piety  of  the  Christian   •    •    •. 

And  so  it  is  with  satisfaction  that  I 
join  with  many  others  in  expressing  sin- 
cere tribute  to  the  memory  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson.  It  is  testimony  to  the 
measure  of  the  man  that  both  the  sov- 
ereign States  of  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia claim  him  as  a  son. 

History  may  do  justice  to  him  and  his 
fame  is,  in  degree,  perpetuated  in  the 
National  Hall  of  Fame  where  his  tablet 
is  inscribed  with  this  maxim  of  his  life: 

You  may  be  whatever  you  reeolve  to  be. 
Never  take  counsel  of  your  fears. 

But  there  is  a  monument  which  bears 
his  name  indelibly — and  that  is  found  In 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 


Results  of  a  Questionnaire  on  the  United 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OT   CAI.irOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  23.  1962 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  bitterness  with 
which  the  United  Nations  has  been  at- 
tacked in  recent  weeks,  in  late  December 
I  conducted  an  "exE>eriment"  by  mailing 
out  within  the  26th  District  of  California 
60,000  copies  of  a  questionnaire  on  the 
U.N.  Although  in  general  I  think  very 
little  of  the  value  of  such  a  poll,  particu- 
larly those  that  require  just  a  "yes"  or 
"no"  answer,  no  pretense  was  made  that 


this  was  done  on  a  scientific  basis  or  was 
any  more  on  my  part  except  a  desire  to 
get  an  idea  of  how  my  constituents  feel 
about  the  United  Nations. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  hit  all  areas 
of  my  district,  with  no  particular  differ- 
entiation between  men  and  women  vot- 
ers, or  between  Democrats,  Republicans, 
and  nonpartisans.  Further,  my  office 
was  more  completely  equipped  with  pre- 
cinct rosters  for  what  might  be  termed 
"conservative"  areas  of  the  district, 
than  for  the  so-called  "liberal"  areas, 
so  there  is  little  doubt  that,  percentage- 
wise, "conservatives"  actually  got  more 
questionnaires  than  "liberals." 

Of  the  60,000  copies  mailed,  approxi- 
mately 11  percent,  or  6.600  envelopes, 
were  returned  as  undeliverable.  I'his 
presumably  left  53,400  questiormaires 
actually  delivered  into  voters'  hands.  Of 
these,  7,521,  or  approximately  14.1  per- 
cent, were  returned,  which  direct-mail 
experts  tell  me  is  an  extremely  heavy 
return. 

The  questions  asked  and  the  percent- 
age breakdowns  of  the  replies  are  as 
follows : 


(1 )  Do  you  think  that  the  United  Nations 

offers  Uie  best  hope  of  keeping  jieaoe 
in  the  world' 

(2)  Do  you  think  the  United  .'tales  should 

continue  its  membership  in  the 
U.N.' 

(3)  I>o  you  think  that  further  strengthen- 

ing of  the  U.N.  would  be  apt  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  world  peaoeT 

(4^  Do  you  think  that  the  forelftn  policy  of 
tlie  United  ^states  should  oonoem 
itself  with  attempting  to  achieve 
apreement  on  total  disarmament 
under  conditions  of  rigid  Inter- 
national inspection- 

(5^  If  you  ill),  do  you  'eel  that  such  i'lspec- 
tion,  ami  tiie  rules  therefor,  should 
N'  adniiiiislercil  by  a  world  court. 
hacked  uii  \y  an  int<»rrationiil  arn'od 
force  a<leciu:ite  to  i-nforce  the  court's 
rulings' .. 

(f)!  If  you  have  answerr'ii  tlicsc  'juestion.s 
afTiriTiatively.  or  larpoly  affinna- 
tively.  do  y^u  think  that  the  United 
.•stales  slioull  proi>ose  such  a  pro- 
pram  to  the  T'.N'.,  and  to  the  world, 
regardles,'=  of  the  iiresont  intransigent 
|)Ositlon  of  the  U.S.S.R.'' 


Yes 


84.8 
88.8 
87.6 


N'o 

15.2 
11.2 

12.4 


85.  0        1  r,.  0 


»r.  2  !    12.  H 


88.  1   ;     11.9 


Vernon  L.  Talbcrtt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

OF   CALTPORinA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  23, 1962 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the   COMGREssioNAL   RECORD   a   letter   I 
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January  J.; 


have  Stilt  to  Mr.  Vernon  L.  TalberlL  who 
retired  at  the  end  of  last  year  after  more 
rluin  51  years  of  devoted  service  in  the 
ijei'.atr^ 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

January  i2.  iy62 
Mr   Vernon  L  Talbektt. 

V'/ii   'li': (7 .'->>!    DC 

Dear  Vernon  It  U  reKrellrtbl«-  that  the 
d.iy  of  your  retirement  occurred  while  the 
Sen.ite  was  In  adjournment.  This  deprived 
your  many  friends  In  the  .Senate  of  the  op- 
p<irtunUy  to  bid  you  goodbye  personally  on 
yoxir  l.i.-t  official  day  with  us. 

The  mark  you  have  left  in  the  US  .S»-nare 
1«  indellb;e  There  will  be  many  mompn's  in 
the  turbulent  years  ahead  when  we  will 
sorely  ml.s.=:  your  faithful  and  emcieut  serv- 
ices and.  most  of  all,  yuur  kindly  and  gracious 
presence. 

I  want  to  wUh  you  many  years  of  health 
and    contentment    and    to   express    the    hope 
that  you  will  com.e  by  often  to  see  us. 
Sincerely    yours. 

Clair  E.vcle. 

I'  i'  Senator. 


Federal  Aid  to  Education  and  Separation 
of  Charch  and  State 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEiiT    VIRGIN  :.\ 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  S  I  A  I  E.S 
Tuesday.  January  23.  1962 

Mr  RANIX)LPH.  Mr  Presiden^  on 
last  December  8  It  was  my  privilege  to 
address  the  American  AfTans  F'ortim  at 
West  Virginia  State  Collcg!'  in  Inst;tute, 
W  Va.  The  purpose  of  the  fo:um  is  to 
stimulate  student  thought  and  rt't:ard 
for  the  fundamental  issues  which  con- 
front American  civilization  today 

My  contribution  to  the  proRram  was 
on  the  subject  of  ""Federal  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion and  Separation  of  Church  and 
State."  Regardless  of  what  the  2d  .ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress  does  or  fail.-,  to 
do  on  tiie  question  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation— and  it  ls  my  mcst  fervent  t-.o^^e 
that  we  v.iU  enact  a  general  educational 
aid  bill  for  the  States — tlie  i.s.sue  winch 
I  explored  in  my  remarks  will  be  uith  us 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Notiiin-;  is 
more  fundamental  to  the  advancement 
of  America  than  the  improvement  of  our 
educational  system,  and  nothing;  is  ni.r.e 
basic  to  the  maintenance  of  American 
democracy  tlian  the  .separation  of  chui  ch 
and  state.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  my  address  to  the  American 
Affairs  Forum  at  Institute.  W  Va  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinff  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Feder\l    Aid   to    Euucation    and   Separatio.v 
or  Cm  Rfii  .\XD  stat« 

(An  addres.s  by  S^-t^itor  jFNNiNcs  Randolph. 
Democrat        f    West    Vlr^Mnlil,    to    the    West 
Virginia   State   C  >lle<;e,    Institute     W.    Va 
December  H,  1'J61  j 

Officers    and    faculty    members    and    stu- 
'f  West  VirKinia  St,ite  Colleate.  you  are 


den' 


to  be  most  highly  commended  for  Initiating 
thU  Amenc.in  Affairs  Forum  and  f'.r  n.aln- 


talnini!  a  '   .vised  concern  on  t.he  lUlng  prob- 
lems of  c  .n'.emporary  society 

.■\ssuredly.  i.^i.r  i.s  of  more  tc>plcal  Interest 
and  enduring  ^ii;:.irlcan<.e  th.m  that  of  pre- 
serving Inviolate  the  wa.l  of  .separatlL.n  be- 
tween church  and  state  Tliere  are  m.'\ny 
are.i.s  In  which  this  wall  may  l)e  breached  - 
at  local  State  and  Federal  levels  though 
the  one  In  which  the  most  pres.'J'ire  Is  cur- 
rently being  generated  is  that  involving  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  education  In  ren.u'd  to 
this  general  problem.  I  shall  differentiate 
this  m  Tning  between  the  specific  aspects  re- 
lated to  Federal  aid  to  primary  and  second- 
ary education  and  those  bearing  xipon  aid 
to  higher  learning 

If  I  m.iy  be  excused  from  quoting  myself 
m  19.38.  writing  In  the  perK>dlcal  Liberty 
a  magazine  of  religious  freedom.  I  stated 
that  '■  .  when  we  speak  of  the  3«'paTatlon  of 
church  and  state  In  the  United  t^tates.  we 
do  not  mean  simply  t.he  abience  '.f  a  church 
supported  by  Fedtr.tl  t.i.xes,  ii' ^r  dvj  we  mean 
simply  the  rights  nf  all  men.  regardle.ss  of 
rellKl'.'is  credo  to  the  privilege's  of  citizen- 
ship If  religious  freedom  \n  to  t>e  trium- 
phant m  our  Hepubllc.  Its  spirit  must  live 
within  the  constitutions  of  all  the  C'.mpo- 
nent  Stales  The  Judge  of  every  I-cal  court 
must  be  Imbued  with  It.  And  ul>o\e  all.  no 
one  of  us  can  aflord  to  lose  sight  of  it  as 
being  one  of  the  pillars  upon  which  our  Re- 
public Is  founded.  C)ur  belief  in  the  free- 
dom of  conscience  is  the  very  material  of 
th.it  structure  " 

I  would  now  add  to  that  ntatemeiit  the 
caveat  that  each  of  us  must  exercise  con- 
stant vigilance  against  any  Intrusion  of  the 
church  upon  state  affairs  or  the  state  upon 
the  affairs  of  religion. 

Since  my  statement  In  Liberty,  tiie  U  S 
Sujireme  Court  has  rendered  many  decisions 
giving  specific  content  to  this  general 
philosophy.  One  of  the  most  notable  of 
these  was  In  the  case  of  Eicrson  v.  Board  of 
Education  when   the  Court  declared  that 

'"The  'otabllshment  of  religion'  clause  of 
the  first  amendment  means  at  leaft  this 
Ner.her  t.he  State  nor  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  set  i;p  a  church.  Ne.ther  can  p.oss 
laws  which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions. 
IT  prerer  one  religion  over  another  •  •  • 
No  tax  In  any  amount,  large  or  small,  can 
be  levied  to  support  any  rellgiou.s  actuitles. 
or  lnstlfi!t!fir.!<.  whatever  they  may  be  c.Uled. 
fr  whatever  f crm  they  may  adojit  t<j  teach 
or  practice  religion  Neither  State  nor  the 
Federal  Governmei-.i  can.  openly  or  secretlv. 
part:  "ivate  m  the  alT<ii.-s  i,t  any  relltflcais  (ir- 
g  i:.:z,it:' .;.s  i -r  groups  and  vice  \er?^a  In  the 
words  of  Jefferson,  the  chiu.se  against  estab- 
iLshment  of  religion  by  law  whs  Intended  to 
erect  a  waxl  of  separation  between  church 
and  state.'  " 

lu  his  dissent  in  tiiis  u«*e  with  the  c^'ii- 
currence  of  Justice  frankfurter.  Justice 
J.ickson  and  Justice  Burton.  Justice  Rut- 
led-e  Issued  aa  opinion  which  Is  e.eu  in  .re 
relevant  for  us  today  than  that  of  the  ma- 
jority. Referrl!!^  Uj  the  hist^iry  of  the  first 
ii.niendment  .vnd  the  meaning  which  the  free- 
dom of  religion  clause  held  for  tt«  framers. 
Justice  Rutlcdl^c  stated   that   ltd   purp>>se 

"■•  •  •  was  to  create  a  complete  and  per- 
manent separation  of  the  spheres  of  religious 
.ictlvlty  and  c.vU  auth<irity  by  C"niprehrn- 
slveiy  forbidd:n>;  every  form  of  public  aid  or 
support  fjr  relii;ion  *  •  •  In  \  lew  of  this 
history  no  furtlier  pr'K)f  is  needed  that  the 
amendment  forbids  any  appropriation,  large 
or  small,  from  public  funds  to  aid  or  support 
any  and  nil  religious  exercises."  i  Ibid  .  at  31- 
S2.  41   I 

Those  who  w  )u:d  t'wjay  a' tempt  t<)  breach 
this  complete  and  permanetit  separation 
by  offering  governmental  assutance  to  paro- 
chl.U  and  church-afllll.ited  element. iry  and 
secv.ndary  sch'iols  Justify  their  effi^t.s  pnn- 
r!pal!y  on  three  ari^umcnts  national  de- 
fense, nondiscriminatory  treatment  of  paro- 
chi.il  vnd  church,  schonl  st\ident.s  an.d  the 
publ.c     welfare     concept     on     which     some 


States  furnibh  school  traiispcrt..Uon  to  paro- 
diiiU  Btudent.s. 

1  would  reply  that  wc  ma>  not  alio*  un- 
constituti.jnal  [>ractices  to  be  smuggled 
in  under  the  name  of  natuinal  delen.se  .t 
equal  treatment  If  L.therwlsc  the  f'.rbt  amend- 
ment would  keep  them  out  To  Kpe;Lk  vMth 
Complete  candor,  the  nallon.Tl  defeiise-  :n 
the  sense  that  term  Is  vi.^ed  In  the  pre.sri  • 
•  told  war"  context      [a  not  lnv(,lTed  here 

I'he  Natl  .n.il  Dtfen.^p  Education  .Act.)  a.'-,  r  . 
In  1958  m  the  w.ike  of  .spvitnlk  was  primarily 
.a  cor.\enlent  afd  timely  pej;  on  which  to 
hang  Federal  .nl  t  >  education  In  order  to 
overcome  oppo.'i'i'ii  from  the  contervatlve 
element*  In  tlie  Congress  and  In  the  country 
at  large.  It*  value  in.  principally  not  in  con- 
tributing to  the  Immediate  national  detcn.se 
but  In  Ixilsterln*^  the  foundation*  of  In- 
tellec'u.il  life  throughout  the  range  of  Amer- 
ican culture  \\hen  viewed  In  these  terni.s 
the  r'le  of  ed  icatl  i;  l.s  .seen  to  bear  directlv 
not  on  natloiiiil  deft-n-sc.  but  on  the  .se<'urity 
and  Integrity  of  .American  freedoms-  free- 
(i'ms  which  wouM  be  put  In  grave  Je'pardy 
If  we  v^ere  t,i  vL!  I'e  either  the  letter  (.r  the 
intent  of  the  first  amendment  clause  on  the 
'establishment   of   religion  " 

Regarding  the  Issue  of  nondl.scrlnilr..itory 
tre.lt.^lent  of  parochial  and  church  school 
s'udent.s  I  am  iMt  In.sensitlve  to  the  burden 
which  the  first  amendment  places  upon 
those  who  choose  to  combine  religious  and 
secular  education  for  their  children.  But 
this  Is  a  burden  which  l.i  a.ssumcd  by  t!ie 
free  i  hi  <\rf  .,(  the  parent  who  determines  not 
to  send  hi.s  child  to   public  schools 

It  l.s.  t.herefore  not  discriminatory  In  anv 
legiil  sense  t  )  deny  Fetleral  aselstatice  to 
piiTiJclilal  schixils.  The  public  schools  .irf 
available  I jt  all  who  desire  to  attend  tiieni 
And  the  fact  th.i*  some  parents  do  not  choote 
to  send  their  children  to  public  schools  does 
not  les.5en  their  oblignllon  to  support  them 
any  more  than  being  chlldlesa  relieves  a 
person  of  this  resjxinslblltty  Tlie  public 
school  system,  by  [irovldlng  the  found.itlon 
for  an  enlightened  and  Informed  socletv 
series  all  Its  members,  the  parents  of  p.ir"- 
chlal  students  as  well   as  others. 

Perhaps  Juitl -e  Ja>kson  made  tlie  m  .-• 
trenchant  observation  on  the  question  of 
nondl-crlminatory  treatment,  when  he  de- 
clared that  "•  •  'If  the.se  pr1nctj)les  seem 
harsh  in  prolilbltlng  aid  to  Catholic  edi:ca- 
tion  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  It  Is  the 
^.lIne  Constitution  that  alor.e  assures  Cath- 
olics the  right  to  maintain  these  schools  .it 
all  when  predominant  local  sentiment  wtuld 
f'-rbUl  them"  {Etrr.'^on  v  Eocird  o]  f'duia- 
fton   3:lOU  S   1,  at  p   27). 

The  third  argument,  which  Is  based  in 
what  I  have  terni'-d  the  "public  welfare  con- 
cept." c'li.tends  that  because  the  welfare  of 
society  as  a  whole  Is  advanced  by  educat- 
ing al!  '  ur  children  It  Is  Justl.'lable  to  divert 
iHX  fui.  !3  ti  the  ashl.stance  of  parochial  and 
church  a{Qli.it<.-d  schtmls.  The  question  in- 
evitably arises,  therefore.  IX  the  state  m.iv 
provide  the  smaller  elements  (if  educational 
expen.«e — trar.sportat ion.  b(x  ks  and  ftip- 
plles,  or  laboratory  f.Tcillties  -  why  not  the 
l.irger    a.s    well,    and    where    does    the    pr^'cefs 

St-ip' 

The  question  v^  .is  .i1s<d  addressed  by  tlie 
author  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  C^n- 
etilutlon,  when.  In  his  "Memorial  and  He- 
monsirancc  .^gainst  Itellgious  A>iK''.'>Mnent8." 
J.imes  M.idlson.  In  1785.  queried. 

"Who  does  not  see  •  •  •  that  the  same 
authority  which  can  force  a  citl7.en  to  con- 
tribute threepence  only  of  his  property  for 
the  .support  of  any  one  establishment.  m.TV 
force  hlni  to  conf.)rn'i  to  .my  other  establi.sh- 
in<'nt  In  all  ca.scs  whatsoever  '" 

Madison  then  answered  his  own  ques- 
tion -to  his  satii.f.4ctlon  and  to  mine- by 
declaring  that  "Tlie  fref^mon  of  America  did 
not  wait  till  usurj)ed  power  had  strength- 
ened Itself  by  exercise,  and  entangled  the 
qvieslion    In    precedents.      They   saw    all   the 
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consequences  In  the  principle,  and  they 
avoided  the  consequences  by  denying  the 
principle      We  revere   this  lesson  too  much, 

i,o..n  to  forget  It." 

It  Is  ray  hope  and  my  belief  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  and  the  ma- 
jority of  both  bodies  of  the  Congiess  still 
rc-.cre  this  lesson   too  much  to  forget  It. 

One  of  the  clearest  expressions  of  the  In- 
tent of  Kadlson.  who  authored  the  first 
amendment,  and  of  the  other  founders  ol 
tiie  Constitution  who  adopted  It,  was  offered 
by  one  of  America'^  most  distinguished  Ju- 
rists. Jeremiah  S.  Black,  when  he  stated  In 
hij  es-suy,  ""Rellgiati-s  Liberty,"  that.  "The 
m.inlfest  object  nf  the  men  who  frrimed  the 
Institutions  of  this  country,  was  to  have  a 
st.te  without  religion,  and  a  church  with- 
out politics — that  Is  to  say.  they  meant  that 
one  should  never  be  used  as  an  engine  for 
any  parpo»*  of  the  other.  •  •  •  Our  fathers 
seem  to  have  lx;t'n  perfectly  sincere  in  their 
belief  that  the  members  of  the  church 
would  be  niore  patriotic,  and  the  citizens 
rf  the  state  more  rc'.ljrlnus.  by  keeping  th<=ir 
rr-j>f>ctlve  fvinctlons  entirely  separate.  For 
that  reason  Uiey  built  up  a  wall  of  complete 
tnd    perfect    partition    l^etween    tlie    two." 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  West  Virginia  and  the 
benefit.  I  ho[>e.  of  the  Nation  that  Rcpre- 
se-.t  it.ve  Ci  tvELAi^TD  M  Bailky,  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Sul>  jmmiitee  en  General  Edu- 
cation, his  advance i  a  plan  which  i-ffers  aid 
to  the  StaUs  while  still  maintaining  the 
partition  between  churrh  and  state. 

The  B.ii!ey  p'.an  wotild  srinr.ul.ite  and  en- 
courage State  extx-ndliures  for  education  by 
authorlBlne  Federal  grants  to  each  of  the 
.•-titcs  of  2  p>crcent  of  its  total  annual  ex- 
penditure for  public  education  from  State 
aiid  local  s>  urces.  Ihu.^.  the  gretiter  the  ef- 
forts ol  the  SUite  to  adv.uice  lis  educitunal 
syotem.  t)ie  more  ui-'-u.'.ince  it  wjuld  r-jcelve 
from  the  Federal  G  vcmnicnt.  In  ruaditlon, 
the  B,iiley  pl.m  w  'UlJ  'ITer  sTfegua-'ds  against 
cutb:tck.s  by  State  and  Ic^'al  governmenta  by 
decreasing  the  Feder.-U  gr^^nt  by  a  like 
amount.  Finally.  In  order  to  provide  addl- 
iioiiiU  aid  to  Ihoee  States  In  greatest  need, 
the  plan  would  provide  an  equalizaUun  for- 
mula bas«;d  upon  t:.e  degree  to  which  the 
p?-rsonaI  per  capita  Ir.r.'rae  cif  the  State  falls 
bcljw  the  nat.jn.il  average. 

1  ir  rxnmple.  West  Vir^;inla  w  uld  rece.ve 
f.s  ba.se  Rl.otmcnt — on  the  bas.s  of  our 
1935  80  exjieii.dltures— of  »2. 435  440  and  an 
eqaalizat:  n  all.itn.fnt  ctf  $3.853, IGO  (under 
o!!e  of  the  formulas  proposed  i  frr  a  total  of 
•6088,600.  This  l8  (!\ib«tantlally  less  than 
West  V.rv;inia  wo'^ild  ha\e  received  for  fiscal 
1?62  under  the  Scho  1  Asilstance  Act  passed 
by  the  Senate  la.'^t  yc-r;  th.s  measure,  had  It 
pa.^fcd  in  the  H^usc.  would  hare  pr-nided 
betwer'n  « 10.658.865  and  HI. 189 .660.  How- 
ever. Represetitatlve  Bailet's  plan  offers  a 
good  jKjint  of  departure,  and  tl>e  general 
aietheKl  he  proposes  offers,  in  my  opinion,  the 
best  protjjccta  for  cutting  thri-ugU  the 
tancjlcd  we'o  if  opir.lor.s  rn  ■:o-c.iUf  J  S'.'.'.es 
rights  and  the  fea!  pf  Federal  control. 

To  turn  now  to  the  question  of  Federal 
aid  to  hleher  education.  1  do  n.,t  pr  if>09e  to 
set  forth  any  specific  programs.  Though 
our  Senate  Subc^  tr.inittec  ■  n  Education  con- 
ducted hearings  last  August  on  several  bills 
lor  aid  to  higher  education,  it  is  evident 
that  tliere  stiU  c.x;ats  a  wide  d.^p.u-ity  of 
opinion  regarding  h^.  w  fuch  aid  would  be 
bcrt  utilized. 

As  Scna'cr  Jormi  S  Clark,  nf  Prnn?yl- 
v.^.nla.  stited  In  .-in  article  in  the  Saturday 
R.-^Uew.  ti\  FeVru.iry  VJ&\.  "Th.e  a!x';ence  of 
any  widely  accepted  plan,  up  to  this  very 
moment,  is  to  a  great  extent  the  fault  of 
thise  engaged  In  higher  education.  •  •  •  In 
tiie  p.idt.  tncy  have  been  immobilized  to 
i^^^'Uie  f.x'cai  by  internal  divisions  on  the 
baiic  question,  first,  of  whetlier  Feder.d  aid 
in  any  form  Is  desirable  and.  second,  of  who. 
If  It  Is  desir.;b;e.  siiovild  get  It." 


Both  of  these  questions  remain  unresolved, 
though  many  provocative  suggestions  were 
presented  durliig  the  cotirse  of  our  hearings. 
The  West  Virginia  Association  of  College 
and  University  Presidents.  In  Its  Project 
Unity,  offers,  I  believe,  the  right  approach  in 
achieving  a  consensus  among  administra- 
tors In  the  field  of  higher  learning.  Having 
put  aside  the  conception  of  private  and 
publicly  supported  Institutions  as  competi- 
tive, the  association — and  all  the  profession- 
al groups  in  the  field  of  higher  education — 
will,  I  hope,  begin  to  hammer  out  specific 
ph.ns  for  achieving  the  most  efff^ctive  co- 
operative relationship  between  their  insti- 
tutions and  for  clarifying  the  role  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  therein. 

Assiuning  that  some  form  of  Federal  as- 
sistance will  be  forthcoming  in  the  near 
future,  I  would  now  address  the  problem  of 
separation  of  church  and  State  in  relation 
Vt  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The 
problem  Is  distinctly  difTerent  from  that 
which  we  encounter  In  regard  to  parochial 
and  church  affiliated  elementary  and  sec- 
o:idary  schools. 

As  Patrick  Murphy  M»iin,  fornier  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  CivU  Liberties 
Union,  stated  before  our  subcommit'ee. 

"Church  Institutions  are  engaged  in  a 
number  of  other  activities  beside  r«>l:glous 
activities.  The  problem  is  to  discover  the 
nature  of  the  activity  rather  than  the  nature 
of  the  sponsorship. 

"The  construction  of  churclies  or  the 
maintenance  of  theological  seminaries  Is  ob- 
v.ously  at  one  extreme  a  religious  function 
and  not  suspectiblc  of  congressional  support 
or  restriction.  Then  ycu  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  nonreli^ious  functions  of  church- 
related  colleges  and  universities:  for  example. 
In  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
scientific  research  facilities." 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  the  courts, 
by  the  public,  and  by  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties that  elementary  and  secordary  schools 
maintained  by  church  org:inl?ations  are 
arms  of  the  churches  afid  are  Ei^eclflcaHy  de- 
signed for  the  inculcation  and  encourage- 
ment of  religious  faith.  They  are.  therefore, 
to  be  thought  of  as  religious  enterprises  and 
must  be  malnt.iined  free  of  St.ite  support 
oz  control. 

With  reference  to  colleges  and  universities, 
the  question  arises  as  to  Tvhether  there  is 
sufficient  difference  In  degree  in  their  ac- 
tivities to  warrant  a  difference  In  the  kind 
of  treatment  In   Federal  legislation. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  sub- 
mitted to  our  subcommittee  su:'gcstions  for 
establishing  tentative  criteria  to  determine 
whether  an  institution  qualifies,  for  pur- 
poses of  Federal  aid,  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution or  a  relielous  enterprise: 

First,  are  students  end  faculty  members 
required  to  be  adherents  of  the  religious 
group  maintaining  the  college  or  university 
lu  question?  If  so.  then  it  would  seem  that 
the  Institution  In  question  is  p,";rt  of  a 
religious  enterprise.  If  not.  then,  as  the 
ACLU  statement  suggested,  "the  col'ege  or 
university  In  question  beems  :\t  lea-st  to  be 
properly  an  educational  institution  rttther 
than  a  religious  institution." 

Second,  there  must  be  no  Indoctrination 
In  the  tenets  and  beliefs  of  the  particular 
faith  as  a  required  part  of  the  cjjriculum 
toward  earning  a  degree.  This  Is  rot  to  say 
thr.t  the  Institution  mny  not  ofTer  courses 
on  religion  for  those  who  volunt,".rily  enroU 
for  them,  but  that  such  courses  must  not 
be  required  for  graduation. 

Tliird,  the  determination  of  curriculum 
and  the  IrLotructloual  program  must  be  In 
the  hands  of  those  ch.-u-ged  with  educa- 
tional responsibility— the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration— rather  th.-\n  those  outside  the 
educational  process  who  are  charged  with 
ecclesiastical  administration. 

Admittedly,  these  criteria  are  not  water- 
tight and  foolproof,  but  I  believe  they  offer 
a  sound  point  of  dcpart'ore  for  exploring  a 


complex  field  with  many  areas  of  ambiguity. 
The  problem  Is  complicated  by  tbe  fact  that 
around  our  Constitution  we  have  developed 
a  wide  and  varied  pattern  at  rell^ovis  or- 
ganizations and  activities,  and  a  manifold 
educational  system  In  which  tlxe  churches 
have  played  an  important  role.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  to  determine  the  esaentlal  mean- 
ing In  a  multitude  of  concrete  situations  of 
the  conceptions  of  no  restriction  and  no  sup- 
port of  religious  activities  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  will  offer  one  of  the  major  tests  of 
the  quality  of  our  democracy  In  the  coming 
yerrs.  P^r  it  whl  require  the  utmost  in 
patient  examination  and  good  will,  in  dedi- 
cation to  the  goals  of  education,  and  in 
enlightened  support  of  th*  letter  aa  well  as 
the  sp  rlt  of  the  first  amendn>ent  to  the 
Con.'titutlon. 

In  facing  these  multiple  Issues,  we  wculd 
do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  remark  of  the 
Roman  philosopher,  Eplctetus,  who,  when 
c  irrmcntlrg  upon  the  fall  of  Athenian 
democracy  as  caused  by  educating  the  few, 
observed  that  "The  state  says  that  only  free- 
men will  be  educated;  God  says  only  edu- 
c.tcd  men  will  be  free." 


A  Recession-Proof  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHTTSriTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  23,  1962 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  fel- 
low Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives the  following  article  dealing  with 
phases  of  the  administration's  legisla- 
tive program  for  1962.  This  story  was 
printed  by  the  Tribune  Publishing  Co., 
of  Massachusetts,  and  is  one  of  the  24 
New  England  newspapers  that  features  a 
w  eekly  column  prepared  by  me. 

As  brought  forth  in  this  article,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress offered  for  the  consideration  of 
Con:rrcss  a  legislative  program,  'which 
if  adopted,  will  keep  the  Nation  on 
the  path  toward  "A  Recession-Proof 
America." 

The  article  reads  as  follows : 

A  Recession -Proof  Amkuca 

(By  Congressman  Thomas  P.  O'Neh-l,  Js..) 

President  Kennedys  program.  If  adopted 
by  Congress,  will  keep  the  Nation  on  the 
path  toward  "A  Recession-Proof  America.  " 

On  domestic  affairs,  the  President  has 
plainly  given  top  priority  to  medical  care 
for  the  aged,  aid  to  education  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Urb.-^n 
A.Tairs  with  Cabinet  status. 

The  President  correctly  called  attenti^.n  to 
our  economy  when  his  message  emphasized 
"The  Nation  is  on  the  high  road  of  recovery 
and  growth.  But  improvement  is  still 
needed." 

To  do  this  Congress  should  approve  legis- 
lation to  retain  workers  displaced  by  ma- 
chines and  youths  just  entering  the  work 
force.  It  also  should  approve  an  8-percent 
tax  credit  for  investment  in  machinery  and 
eqviipment  as  a  spur  to  modernization  and 
the  Nation's  ability  to  compete  abroad. 

MASS    IMMUNIZATION 

Of  Importance  to  all  families,  the  Presi- 
dent stressed  the  need  for  a  mass  Immuniza- 
tion program  againrt  children's  diseases,  and 
promised  a  new  program  "stressing  services 
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Instead  of  Just  support  "  This  project  is 
ur^ntly  needed  and  will  be  the  Qrst  of  Its 
kind  in  the  Nation's  history  This  will  pro- 
vide vaccine  for  as  many  as  5  million  babl»>8 
born  each  year 

A  spokesman  for  the  Public  Health  Service 
presented  figures  that  shewed  "it  the  5 
million  children  bfjrn  annually  are  vaccl- 
nnted  childhood  diseases  would  virtually 
disappear  In  25  years.  " 

Pi>reign  afTalrs  As  stated  by  the  President, 
the  NiitiDii  s  military  might  has  Improved 
steadily  lajjt  year.  In  the  conuus  year  re- 
serve programs  wlU  be  revised  The  Gov- 
ernment expects  to  get  nearly  300  more 
Polaris    and    Mlnuteman    missiles    this    year. 

The  President  affirmed  this  cout.iry's  cum- 
mitment  to  'a  supreme  effort  t<>  break  the 
logjam  on  disarmament  and  nuclear  test.s." 
On  disarmament,  the  President  said  World 
order  will  be  secured  only  when  the  world 
has  laid  these  weapons  which  seem  to  offer 
present  security  but  threaten  fUr  future 
survival  " 

President  Kennedy  s  solemn  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  peace  may  be  remembered  In 
history  after  many  Either  niafers  are  for- 
Ki.itten. 

In  rejectins?  any  patchwork  (ri  the  Rf- 
cipr'jcal  Trade  Act.  the  President  called  for 
a  new  law 

The  Presidents  words  tipeaiting  of  the 
nuclear  deadlock — will  be  repeated  time  and 
time  again  and  wUl  be  ft.-reniost  In  the 
minds  of  peace-loving  people.  The  statement 
was.  "The  world  was  not  meant  to  be  a 
prlsDn  In  which  man  awaits  his  execution   ' 

The  adoption  of  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
gram by  Congress  will  be  a  constructlvf^  step 
to  ward  off  possibilities  of  future  recess luns 


Tax  Relief  for  Hifh  Fidelity  Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  23.  1962 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  in  the  House  a  measure.  H.R. 
9548,  to  amend  section  4142  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as 
to  exclude  from  the  manufacturers  ex- 
cise tax  the  following  hicrh  fidelity  and 
television  components:  chassis,  .speakers, 
amplifiers,  phonoRraph  m*^chani.>ms  and 
phonosrraph  record  players. 

This  measure.  Mr  Speaker  wa.s  occa- 
sioned by  reports  reachint^  me  from 
segments  of  the  electronic  industry  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  was  con- 
sidering lifting  in  part  the  exemptions 
heretofore  granted  under  the  act  to  cer- 
tain manufacturers  of  electronic  equip- 
ment 

It  has  also  been  reported  to  me  that 
the  industry  has  reason  to  beheve  that 
the  Government  is  considering  imposing 
these  taxes  retroactively  and  that 
would  probably  have  extremely  disa.s- 
trou.s  results  to  the  industry,  particularly 
to  many  small  manufacturing  plants  all 
over  the  country  that  are  making  an 
ouLstanding  contribution  to  the  imfwr- 
tant  space-age  science  of  .sound  repro- 
duction and  electronics 

I  think  that  this  .segment  of  the  elec- 
tronic industry  is  in  large  part  responsi- 
ble for  the  recent  unprecedented  advance 


m  sound  reproduction  that  has  brought 
consequent  cultural  and  educational 
contributions  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  measure,  since  certain  recent  innova- 
tions have  sparkfd  widespread  interest 
in  quahty  reproduction  of  music  from 
records,  tape  and  FM  radio 

In  addition  to  current  po.s.sible  tax 
probl-'ms  the  industry  is  faced  with 
sharp,  and  po.^^sibly  very  sciious,  com- 
petiti'Mi  from  growirig  imports  fiom  both 
East  and  West,  that  have  come  about  as 
the  le.^ult  of  miLiration  and  utilization  of 
new  ideas  in  tlu-  electronic  business. 

Th..>  small  .sr  ■ments  of  the  industry 
are  al.^o  under  he. ivy  ci'mpetitivc  pres- 
sure from  laruer  domestic  manufactur- 
ers who  are  able  to  capitalize  on  the 
pioneering  efforts  of  many  of  the  small 
companies 

The  propo.srd  ircrea.M-d  tax  burdens 
facing  the  high  fidelity  industry  comes. 
It  IS  clear,  as  a  result  of  pro^josed  new 
interpretations  of  sections  of  the  law 
which  were  not  heretofore  anticipat*^d 
by  the  industry 

Section  4141  and  4142.  IRC.  cover  the 
subject  matter  of  these  taxes  and  define 
the  meaning  of  tiu-  term  radio  and  tele- 
vision component.v" 

The  tax  has  been  imposed,  not  upon  all 
the  articles  hsted  in  section  4142.  but  on 
those  enumt'rated  articles  which  meet 
the  further  test  of  beint;  •suitable  for  use 
on  or  in  connection  with,  or  as  a  com- 
ponent p..rt  of.  an  article  enumerated  in 
.section  4141  that  is.  a  radio  or  television 
receiving  set.  phnnouraph.  or  combina- 
tion thereof  ' 

The  Treasury  r  gulations  define  an 
Item  as  being  suitable  ffir  u.se  wiihm  the 
mearung  of  section  4142.  if  it  is.  first, 
commonly  used  with  any  of  the  articles 
enumerated  in  section  4141;  or.  .second, 
if  It  po.s-sess  actual,  practical  commercial 
fltne.ss  for  such  use 

For  the  most  part,  the  articles  involved 
in  my  bill  are  not  "suitable  for  use  '  be- 
cau.se  they  do  not  po.s.se.ss  actual,  prac- 
tical commercial  fitness  for  use  with 
radio  receiving  sets,  television  receiving 
.sets,  phonographs,  or  combinations  of 
the.se 

The  articles  manufactur»'d  by  the 
members  of  the  hitih  fidelity  components 
industry  are  by  their  very  nature  of  such 
a  type  and  quality  as  to  preclude  incor- 
poration or  use  with  the  articles  eruimer- 
ated  in  section  4141  Compared  to  the.se 
taxable  articles,  high  fidelity  compo- 
nents are  too  expensive,  too  complex, 
too  difficult  to  :n.-tall  and  operate.  They 
also  require  too  much  .skill  to  service  and 
are  of  too  high  quality  and  too  inher- 
ently limited  in  their  applications.  It 
would  bo  commercially  impractical  to  at- 
tempt to  produce  and  sell  a  "package" 
radio  receiving  set.  phonograph,  and  .so 
forth,  incorporating  tliese  articles  which 
are  desuned  and  manufactured  for  use 
m  hiiih  tidelity  sound  systems 

This  has  been  recognized  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  with  resp«^ct  to 
many  of  these  articles  in  a  .series  of 
rulmus  and  administrativt'  actions  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  now  appar- 
ently proposes  to  revoke  these  rulings 
and  actions  and.  in  a  number  of  ca-^es, 
to  impo.se  taxes  retroactively      In  order 


to  spell  out  clearly  the  original  congres- 
sional intent  in  this  situation  and  in 
order  to  prevent  a  great  injustice  to 
those  involved.  I  am  introducing  appro- 
priate legislation  to  assist  this  small  in- 
du.stry  by  clarifying  the  intent  of  the 
picse.'iL  law 

The  huh  fidelity  industry  is  made  up 
of  some  45  or  50  .small  companies  which 
emi)!ov  on  the  average,  about  several 
hundred  employees  The  industry  has 
bei  n  m  existence  only  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  The  equipment  it  makes 
IS  designed,  produced,  and  sold  primarily 
for  radio  broadciusu^-rs,  exi>eriment<  rs 
and  hitih  fidelity  enthusiasts. 

The  high  wrade.  high  precision,  tech- 
nical equipment  has  brought  the  science 
of  sound  reproduction  to  a  p>oint  for- 
merly considered  commercially  impos- 
sible 

Many  advances  in  .sound  reproduction 
appearing  in  "package"  radio,  television, 
phonograph,  and  combination  sets  now 
reaching  the  large  consumer  market  can 
be  directly  traced  to  the  pioneering  done 
by  the.se  small  companies  In  the  high 
fldelitv-  components  industry 

While  the  so-called  "package"  m- 
du.stry,  benefiting  from  the  work  of  these 
small  companies,  has  been  enjoying  un- 
precedented sales,  the  components  in- 
dustry us  struggling  for  survival.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  a  vigorous  competition 
within  the  high  fidelity  components  in- 
dustry Itself—  a  look  into  the  early  Issues 
of  Hit'h  FidtMity  magazine,  published 
m  Ma-ssachusetLs.  presents  evidence  that 
manv  fine  names  in  the  industry  have  al- 
ready disappeared. 

Thus,  the  small  components  manu- 
facturers are  faced  with  fierce  domestic 
and  foreign  competition,  by  all  the 
growth  and  financing  problems  charac- 
teristic of  .small  business  and  by  ac- 
celeratiii'.,'  ti^chnological  change  in  elec- 
tronics 

To  top  it  all.  this  small  industry  is 
har<L.s.sed  by  thest^  proposed  new  and  ad- 
verse tax  int<'rpretations.  This  situa- 
tion is  compounded,  so  the  indvistry 
states,  by  inability  to  obtain  deflnftions 
from  tax  officials  of  "radio  receiving  set  ' 
a.s  listed  in  the  law.  despite  general 
agreement  on  such  definition  among 
technical  authorities,  the  minutes  of  pre- 
vious congressional  committee  hearings, 
and  common  u.sage  within  the  industry 

As  recently  a.s  1<)58,  the  tax-free  status 
of  the  magnetic  tape  recordlnR  manu- 
facture! s  was  .safeguarded  by  the  Con- 
!;re.s.s.  Comnuttt-e  reports  Indicate  that 
this  coiig!-e.s.sional  action  was  motivated 
by  the  fact  ihat  taix'  recorder  manufac- 
turers were  sutleiing  from  a  competitive 
disadvantage 

The  committee  reports  on  Public  Law 
367,  enacted  m  1955,  show  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  tax  only  these  radio 
and  television  components  that  were  sold 
a.s  repair  and  replacement  parts  for  radio 
and  television  receiving  sets  and  phono- 
graphs 

It  i.s  indicated  that  sales  of  these  arti- 
cles, from  which  the  tax  would  be  re- 
moved, for  repair  and  replacement  of 
radio  receiving  sets,  phonoRraphs,  and  so 
forth  are  virtually  nonexistent.  There- 
fore,  the   revenue   loss   would   be  negli- 
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Bible.  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  would 
be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  paying  taxes 
on  articles  which  the  Congress  never  in- 
tended to  tax  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  would  be  relieved  of  the  biu-den 
of  Interpreting  the  statute. 

The  effect  of  my  bill  would  be  to  make 
the  Intent  of  Congress  absolutely  clear 
arid  plain  with  virtually  no  financial  sac- 
i  ifice  to  the  Treasury.  Actually,  my  bill 
may  increase  tajc  revenues  over  the  long 
:  un  by  preserving  this  small  industry 
.iiid  allowing  it  to  continue  making  the 
.nnovations  which  continue  to  create 
mass  interest  In  better  music  reproduc- 
tion with  resulting  revenue  gains  from 
taxation  of  set  manufacturers,  as  set 
foith  in  Uie  law  and  as  intended  by 
Corigre-ss. 

I  urge  early  consideration  of  this  meri- 
torious measure  and  hop>e  some  appro- 
yiiate  clarifying  solution  may  be  found. 

The  text  of  H.R.  9548  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Hepresentatirca  o/  the  United  States  of 
Amrrica  in  Congress  ax^emhlrd,  That  .section 
4112  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is 
.iRiended  to  read  as  follows:  "As  ueed  In 
section  4141,  the  term  'radio  and  televlBlon 
components'  means  cabinets,  tubes,  power 
(•apply  units,  and  antennae  of  the  'buUt-ln' 
type,  which  are  suitable  for  use  on  or  In  con- 
i.e^Uon  with,  or  as  component  parts  of,  any 
'  f  the  articles  enumeraied  In  section  4141, 
whether  or  not  primarily  adapted  for  such 
use" 

bEC  2  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
.■•hiill  apply  "with  re*ii>ect  to  articles  sold  by 
:  lu-  m.inufiviturer,  producer,  or  Importer  oa 
or    after    January    1,    19.>5. 


Two  Thoatand  Five  Hundred  and  Niaety- 
foar  Rcsadeats  of  the  20tk  Coafre*- 
lional  District  of  PeimtylTaiiia  Partic- 
ipate ia  Post  Card  Sanrey  of  Pablic 
Opinioa 


EXTENSION  OF'  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PKNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23,  1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent post  card  survey  of  public  opinion 
was  conducted  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Peruisylvanla  with  the  result  that 
from  6,000  questionnaires  mailed  to  the 
3-county  area,  2,594  persons  responded 
by  answering  the  I'.l  questions  asked 
m  the  annual  poll.  The  number  of 
replies  received  represent  a  response 
from  43.2  percent  of  those  polled.  The 
result  also  discloses  that  the  opinions 
\oiced  represent  a  pood  cross  section  of 
the  residents  of  tlie  Elau-Centre-Clear- 
I'leld  area. 

1  he  question  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  favorable  replies  was  in  re- 
r^ponse  to  the  question,  "Do  you  favor 
U  S  Inslstenjpe  of  an  adequate  inspec- 
i:on  system  before  disarming?"  "Yes" 
answers  totaled  2,548.  while  46  nega- 
tue  replies  were  recorded,  for  an  aver- 
age of  98,2  percent  "yt's"  and  1.8  percent 
■  no," 


The  tabulation  of  the  12  questions  rep- 
resenting the  views  of  2.594  persons  in 
Blair,  Centre,  and  Clearfield  Counties 
follows: 

Percent 


Yes  I    N'o 


1 .  Do  yon  fcvor  the  rc,«ninptkm  of  nuriear 
testini;  by  the  United  Biates? 

Z  Sliooid  tlw  Unite<i  .States  go  lo  ww  lu 
prevent  being  forced  out  of  Berlin'.. 

3.  .^ould  the  United  States  try  to  plaor  a 

man  in  ?j)aoe  ahead  of  the  Ruaslaiu, 
rpgardlMi  of  the  cost? 

4.  Do    you    Ltvor    recognition    of    KeU 

China' 

5.  Do  you  favor  U.P.  Inslstenof  of  an  ale- 

quate  Inspection  system  before  dis- 
arming  .' 

C.  Do  you  favor  revising  redproc&l  tnule 
a4u-(>ements  to  decrease  tne  iiuporia- 
tion  of  forrlp^n  products'' 

7  I^o  you  favor  providlnit  m<»<llral  an  1 
hospital  care  to  recipients  of  social 
secuxity  benefits  and  payine  ttit:  cost 
liy  incniwiinfs  liayroll  taxi'5' _. 

*.  Do  you  fiivor  Fencral  aid  to  edncatifin' 

V.  l>o  you  favor  plvinf:  the  lYe^ldcnt  the 
right  lo  veto  or  accept  specific  items 
in  an  appropriiUlon  bill  Instead  of  tlie 
present  requirement  that  he  accept 

all  or  nothlnr*  - .  - 

l>o  you  believe  that  Oovemmt-nt  con- 
trols ovfsi  agriculture  slK)Uld  be  eliin- 

iiiaied' - 

Do  you  favor  buildiiip  I  he  Int.orytate 
Hiirhway  Syriteni  on  a  "pay-as-you- 
go"  tiasis  even  11  It  reijuires  higlier 

UlPji' 

12.  Do  you  favor  apiitovai  of  a  CiI  educa- 
tional tieneflts  protrram  for  peaoe- 
tlnie  veterans* 


81.2  I 

76.:! 


14.  U  I 

-I 

I 
98.2  I 

! 

72.6  ! 


31.7  ' 


10 


II 


48.2 


S3, 


C2.  G 
37.4 


18.8 
Si  3 

85.  1 

93.  C 

l.S 
27  4 


fif,  7 
68.3 


51  8 

10.8 

47.4 
62.6 


Mr,  Speaker,  the  restUt  of  the  public 
opinion  poll  has  given  me  the  benefit 
of  the  views  of  persons  in  various  walks 
of  life.  I  am  grateful  to  all  those  who 
took  the  time  to  record  their  opinion 
and  to  return  the  questionnaire  to  me. 


The  Water  CruU  in  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  HART 

or  mcHiOAiT 
IN  THS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  23, 1962 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  remarks  pre- 
pared by  me  for  delivery  January  19. 
1962,  to  the  Michigan  Association  of  Soil 
Conservation  Districts,  in  Lansing.  Mich., 
on  the  subject  of  "The  Water  Crisis  in 
America,"  be  Inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccokd,  as  follows: 

Thb  Wateb  Crisis  in  America 
(Address  by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  Demo- 
crat, of  Michigan,  to  the  Michigan  Associa- 
tion  of   Soil    Conserratlon   Districts,    East 
Lansing,  January  19,  1962) 
This  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Michigan  Soil  Conservation 
Districts   is   one   I  appreciate  and   welcome. 
In  addition  to  the  more  obvloiis  reasons  of 
personal  friendship  and  esteem  tor  the  ob- 
jectives of   the  organization,  I  have  an  In- 
debtedness  to    yovu-    calling    which    I    want 
pubUcly  to  acknowledge. 

Back  in  October  of  1069,  there  appeared  at 
the  hearing  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Resources,  in  Sioux  Palls, 


S.  Dak.,  a  witness  by  the  name  of  William  K. 
Roll  way.  A  lifelong  farmer,  Bill  Hollway 
testified  In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Minnehaha  Soil  Conserration  District.  He 
gave  the  committee  an  analyals,  <da88lc  In 
its  clarity,  brevity,  and  poetic  quality,  of 
why  we  have  a  water  crisis.  Directing  him- 
self, naturally,  to  the  situation  in  his  part 
of  the  country,  he  tcld  us: 

"History  proves  to  us  man  csinnot  defy  na- 
ture and  survive.  Our  domestic  cash  crops 
do  not  have  the  vigorous  root  systems  as 
compared  to  our  native  grasses.  This  has 
allowed  our  soils  to  solidify  and  pack,  thus 
becoming  more  and  more  Impervious  to 
water.  This  does  not  allow  the  water  to 
reach  the  underground  streams  the  way  na- 
ture meant  It  to — but  sends  it  off  over  the 
top,  taking  the  soil  and  plant  foods  with  it 
and  sending  it  downstream  In  flood  propor- 
tions, making  it  poisoned  and  polluted  and 
unfit  for  any  purpose,  devastating  our  neigh- 
bors In  the  low^lands,  silting  up  and  destroy- 
ing the  effect  of  the  flood  control  works 
on  our  main  streanxs,  flJllng  them  with  silt, 
till  In  time,  they  become  useless.  Now  we 
must  seek  substitutes  for  nature's  way.^' 

I  wish  there  were  time  to  quote  Bill  Hollway 
In  full.  But  the  point  Is  that  this  soil  con- 
servationist gave  the  Senate  committee,  and 
me  in  particular,  an  Insight  into  our  soil 
and  water  problem  that  a  dozen  voltxiues 
couldn't  have  duplicated. 

What  did  we  learn  from  those  hearings,  as 
we  went  from  one  end  of  the  Nation  to  the 
other? 

We  learned  first  of  all  that  there  is  no 
State  of  the  Union  that  does  not  liave  a 
water  problem:  too  little  water,  too  much 
water,  poor  quality  water — one  way  or  the 
other,  the  time  has  come  for  all  of  us. 
When  the  Senate  committee  began  its  work 
2'i  years  ago,  most  people  in  this  "Water 
Wonderland"  State  saw  little  of  Importance 
in  it  for  Michigan.  When  some  of  us  tried 
to  suggest  that  even  for  Michigan,  water 
troubles  were  Just  around  the  corner,  we 
didn't  make  much  headway.  But  just  these 
27  months  later,  the  story  is  quite  different: 
A  public  beach  is  closed  at  Monroe  due  to 
pollution;  complaints  come  to  us  that  our 
rivers  are  becoming  fouled  from  municipal 
sewage  and  industrial  waste;  our  shoreline 
is  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  Increased  sea- 
way traffic  and  greatly  expanded  recreational 
boating,  a  bitter  struggle  is  waged  as  to 
whether  a  piece  of  our  shoreline  shall  be  set 
aside  for  industrial  expansion  or  for  wildlife 
and  recreational  purix)ses — and  I'm  not  talk- 
ing about  Sleeping  Bear;  a  controversy  de- 
velops as  to  whether  a  piclUe  plant  or  a 
woolen  mill  shaU  continue  to  operate,  pro- 
viding much  needed  employment  but  also 
spewing  sewage  and  poisonous  wastes  Into 
nearby  creeks. 

The  examples  could  be  multiplied  many 
times.  It  Is  now  apparent  to  the  most  casual 
observer  that  in  spite  of  the  valiant  and  dedi- 
cated work  of  our  fine  Michigan  Water  Re- 
sources Commission,  Michigan  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  national  water  picture:  it  Is  a 
matter  with  which  we  must  concern  our- 
selves. 

Second  perhai>s  In  Importance  to  the  na- 
tionwide character  of  the  water  crisis,  our 
committee  learned  that  pollution  resulting 
from  municipal  and  Industrial  wastes  and 
from  sUtation  Is  the  most  serious  water  prob- 
lem confronting  the  Nation.  TTiis  Is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  industrial  and  relatively 
htunld  eastern  and  north  central  portions  of 
the  country.  Because  of  huge  demands  for 
water  for  waste  dilution,  the  western  Great 
Lakes  region  was  Included  among  the  areas 
In  which  by  the  year  2000  fuU  development 
of  available  water  resources  wUl  be  required 
if  the  projected  demands  are  to  be  met. 

Our  present  technical  knowledge  is  suf- 
ficient to  cope  with  about  95  percent  of  the 
wastes  which  poUute  our  lakes  and  streams. 
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We  need  st€ppe<i-up  rose.irch  t.j  discover 
how  to  treat  the  5  percent  whKh  <>ur  new 
Industrial  prtjcesses  have  pr>)duced  and 
which  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to  handle. 
But  m<ire  importantly,  we  need  'he  de<:l- 
sionrnakini<  niachlnery  and  the  funds  to 
deal  with  the  95  percent  for  which  we  do 
h-ive  the  know-how. 

This  calls  for  decisions  that  will  place  a 
higher  priority  on  the  lmp«>rtance  of  water 
qu.iluy  and  will  assl>?n  the  needed  funds  to 
permit  us  U)  move  aheud  It  also  calls  for 
decL'^lons  m  the  realm  of  jr.jvernmental  ma- 
chinery. 8o  that  Industry  and  local.  State 
and  Federal  Governmenis  may  all  be  gci^red 
to  making  their  contribution  to  the  cleans- 
ing of  our  streams-  with  a  maximum  of  ef- 
ficiency and  a  nutKm'.m  of  redtape 

When  we  held  our  water  hearing  In  De- 
troit in  October  of  li59.  Rus-vell  HUl  made  a 
very  astute  observation  He  said,  "I  think 
the  point  that  stands  nut  In  the  hearings  U^ 
d  ite  is  the  fact  that  people  seem  to  repre- 
sent the  basis  of  much  of  our  pr  jblems  " 
He  was  referrlnt;  to  the  growing  numbers  of 
pe<-)ple.  their  concentration  In  urban  area«. 
their  increased  use  cf  water,  their  expansion 
Inu)  axeas  where  we  have  the  mi^st  and  best 
agrioultura;  land  He  could  have  added 
that  Just  as  in  our  quest  for  w^rld  peiice 
our  political  Ingenuity  Is  way  behind  our 
technological  ingenuity,  so  In  this  held  our 
ability  Uy  resolve  conflicts  between  people 
falls  far  behind  our  engineering  capacity 
As  the  demand  fur  water  increases  it  will 
double  by  1980  and  triple  by  the  year  2000 — 
the  ct)nnict8  will  become  sh.irper  and  the 
need  fi-ir  sound  management  gre.iter 

A  third  fact  of  life  which  emerged  from 
the  hearings  of  the  Senate  commi'tee  was 
the  gr«)w;ng  importance  of  water  f 'r  rerre- 
atior;  and  fir  con.servatlon  of  n>h  and  wild- 
life Ui  support  increased  leisure  'ime  activi- 
ties of  the  people  In  the  short  life  of  our 
Nation  we  have  seen  emphasis  focused  in 
water  for  navigation,  water  for  at^riculture 
water  for  power,  water  for  mdu.stry.  with  a 
continuing  recognition  of  the  need  for  mu- 
nicipal water  Our  committee  heard  re- 
peatedly that  outdoor  recreation  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  most  Important  uses 
of  our  lakes  and  rivers.  As  we  said  In  our 
report,  "public  expression  in  the  committee 
hearings  made  clear  that  the  quality  of 
American  life  is  Important  as  well  as  Its 
capacity  for   growth  " 

Data  furnished  to  the  committee  gr.e  u.s 
the  following  figures 

"The  report  contains  estimates  that  visits 
to  national  parks  will  Increase  from  63  mil- 
lion m  1959  to  240  million  by  1980.  and  well 
over  400  million  by  the  year  2000  It  Is  also 
estimated  that  visits  to  natK)nal  forests  and 
national  ritate,  county,  and  municipal  parks 
win  reach  8  billion  per  ye.ir  by  1980.  and 
13  4  billion  by  the  ye  ir  20OO  An  estimated 
withdrawal  of  63  7  billion  gallons  of  water 
will  be  required  for  National,  State  and 
county  parks  in  1980  and  101  8  billion  In 
the  year  2UOO  Although  the  report  indi- 
cates that  the  total  volume  uf  withdrawal 
water  needed  is  relatively  minor  in  compari- 
son wi'h  water  needs  for  agriculture.  Indus- 
try, and  •.  ither  uses  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  water  surface  needed  for  recreation.il 
activities  Is  great  and  the  need  Is  steadily 
becoming   more   and   more   critical  " 

This  whole  question  of  s.ifeguarding  the 
beauties  of  our  State  for  future  generations 
to  have  and  to  enjoy  is  not  to  be  categorized 
as  a  questi(jn  of  '  minnows  verstis  Industry  " 
of  ducks  versus  people,"  or  of  vacationers 
versus  property  owners  '  It  is  Just  not  'hat 
slniple.  We  do  not  diminish  our  concern 
for  the  one  because  of  our  concern  for  the 
other  Rather  we  are  trying  to  encourage 
the  foretliought  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  tiofh  to  ccjcxist  We  ar»»  seeking  to  avoid 
rl.im.ige  to  our  land  and  water  which  cannot 
be  undone 

Few  groups  practice  this  forethought  to 
lus  ijreai  a  degree  as  do  the  men  and  women 


Of  our  soil  conservaUon  districts  Y  .u  un- 
derstand the  need  to  plan  for  the  future 
to  assess  your  needs  and  then  to  take  U\e 
steps  that  will  assure  proper  .s<ill  and  water 
for  th(«e  needs  Yiu  realize  that  until  our 
scientists  solve  the  mysteries  of  weather  ci)n- 
trol.  the  management  of  the  raindrops  will 
stiU  need  to  start  on  the  land  on  which 
they  fall 

One  of  our  most  successful  programs  to 
provide  this  kind  of  Intelligent  start  Is  the 
small  watershed  program  Last  summer  I 
was  assigned  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sen.ite 
Agriculture  Committee  to  a  new  Subcom- 
mittee on  Watersheds.  ThU  subcommittee. 
c.m posed  of  Senators  Talmadci:  of  Georgia 
Cooper  of  KentucKy.  and  myself  was 
directed  to  consider  several  small  water- 
shed projects  then  before  the  committee  for 
approval  and   report  to  the  committee 

It  s(X)n  became  apparent  to  our  subcom- 
mittee that  this  watershed  program,  enacted 
into  law  in  1954.  has  mushroomed  to  the 
point  where  we  need  m  Te  than  a  project- 
by-project  green  light  Twentv-slx  projects 
have  now  been  completed.  368  have  been 
approved  for  construction;  707  have  been 
approved  for  planning.  1.625  applications 
have  been  hied  i  an  average  of  34  per  State), 
and  the  Dep.irtment  of  Agriculture  h;\s  les- 
titied  to  the  need  for  projects  In  nearly 
8  »0<J  w.itersheds  ccrverlng  l  bilUm  acres  of 
f.irtnland  i.ver  half  of  the  land  area  of  the 
48  SMtes 

ObvKuislv,  a  program  of  these  dimeti.sl' 'Hs 
U  on  Its  way  to  becoming  a  mal'T  element 
m  our  soil  and  wa»er  conservati'U  effort 
Its  very  popularity  is  presenting  problems 
such  a  backlog  hixs  built  up  that  tlie  sched- 
ule for  installation  uf  projects  after  approval 
hits  been  extended  from  5  to  7  or  8  ye^u-s. 
with  resulting  hlghtr  costs  to  both  local 
and  Feder.-il  parti'  ipints  If  this  Is  indeed 
a  worthwhile  program  and  If  local  Inltl.ttf.e 
and  interest  are  to  be  maintained  then  we 
must  devise  ways  to  assure  greater  protec- 
tion of  local  funds  and  eflort  Since  its 
inception,  this  program  has  had  a  high  de- 
gree of  cooperation  between  local.  Stale 
and  Federal  governments  It  beh(-xives  all 
('f  us  to  develop  ways  m  which  Its  demo- 
cr.itlc  character  can  be  maintained  while 
at  the  same  time  streamlining  the  proce- 
dures 

Michigan  particularly  would  benefit  from 
such  efTorts  We  now  have  11  applications 
fur  w.itershed  assistance  pending  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  We  have  a  stake 
m  seeing  that  personnel  and  funds  are  as 
available  for  these  watersheds  as  tliey  have 
been  f  jr  other  equally  meritorious  areas 

I  hope  we  In  Michigan  will  not  be  gun  shv 
of  Feder.il  programs  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  and  tlie  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive and  which  are  designed  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  and  local  cit- 
izens In  solving  problems  they  alone  can- 
not solve  Rivers  know  no  county  or  State 
b<jundary  lines  fur  example,  nor  dtjes  dis- 
ease, nor  Ignorance  No  one  h<ws  put  this 
point  more  efTectlvely,  In  my  book  than  Dr 
Roscoe  Martin  of  Syracuse  UniversUv  when 
he  testified  at  our  Boston  hearing  He  said 
"I  would  like  to  say.  first,  that  I  regard  the 
Federal  Government  as  my  Government  It 
is  not  a  government  by  or  for  sometxjdy 
else  It  Is  a  Government  run  by  and  for  my 
neighbors  and  me  It  Is  a  responsible  gov- 
ernnien''  I  suspect  it  might  be  developed 
that  the  Federal  Government  Is  as  re-^pon- 
sible  as  anv  unit  of  government  there  Is  but 
I   shan't   t-ike   that  one   on  at   that   point 

I  sh.Tll  say  Just  that  I  am  not  afraid  to 
see  the  Federal  Governn\ent  do  the  kind  of 
work  which  I  think  It  can  do  best  " 

But  In  so  many  c.vses.  we  need  not  quarrel 
among  ourselves  as  to  whether  this  water 
Job  will  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  the  State  goveriiment  or  by  local 
initiative  There  is  plenty  for  all  to  do  In- 
deed,   the    requirements    of    the    future    are 


such    that  tlMf  ^ailenge   us   to  exhaust   all 
c  instructive  appfoache.s. 

There  are  many  new  and  u.'eful  ways  of 
responding  to  this  challenge.  Through  im- 
aginative une  iif  revamped  and  cxpandecl 
Federal  asslntance  to  local  governments  and 
gfups  iie'A  c  rntjinatioiis  of  water  programs 
are  possible  New  Mexico  Is  doing  a  Sta'e 
water  rco.  airces  survey  with  urban  plamaiig 
funds  Area  rede'.e.opment  and  the  rural 
development  pro>;r,ini  .  hol.l  promise  Tlie 
Farmers  Home  Administration  will  under- 
write small  comrnunHy  water  facilities  The 
Community  Facilities  Administration  and 
the  U  S  Public  Health  Service  are  expanding 
their  researcli  and  grant  and  loan  program.s 
The  really  successful  attack  t)n  our  water 
problems  will  conie  as  localities  de .  ise 
means  to  t.ip  these  and  other  opportunities 
m  new  and  dramatic  w.-.ys 

You  are  accust(inied  to  look  ahead  Ahe  ul 
of  us  lies  greatly  IncTeiused  deniand  for  si  :i 
for  water.  f<jr  conservation  of  some  of  the 
beauty  of  this  earth  before  the  buUdo/er 
crushes  it,  I  hop>e  we  will  have  the  vision  and 
the  strength  U.  act  re.-^ponalbly 

I  have  Ujurcd  the  land  together  with  you — 
have  seen  tlrstliand  the  prmJuct  of  your  el- 
fortjs  I  am  in  sympathy  with  your  cause 
I  Congratulate  you  un  your  progress  I 
pledge  you  my  full  ^upp.  irl 


CiTil    Richtt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

of    NtW    YORK 

IN    \^\V.  Mur-K  OF  HEPRESErNTATIVES 

1  ur^dau   Jayiuary  23.  1962 

Ml  C'ELLKR  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
Iravo  to  exU'iid  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  following  statement 
dehverrd  by  me  before  the  AFLr-CIO 
Economic  and  L<Tislativo  Conference 
Shoreham  Hotel.  Wa.shinKton,  DC 
Tuesday.  January  23,  1962; 

The  President  at  his  press  conference 
when  a-sked  why  he  did  not  sign  the  Execu- 
tive order  concerning  the  prohibition  against 
racial  discrimination  in  housing,  replied  that 
It  was  his  belief  he  shi>uld  not  gel  too  f.ir 
ahead  of  public  .ipm'on  In  pressing  for  ci..l 
rights  When  the  President  says  he  does 
not  want  to  hamper  or  delay  consideration 
of  importa.'it  hills  and  that  pre.viing  fi'r  civil 
rights  would  Wound  the  sensibilities  of 
southern  Members  of  Congress  and.  there- 
fore. Induce  them  to  vote  against  Important 
legislation,  he  may  be  on  practical,  under 
stand. ible  ground  but,  on  the  other  hand 
the  Nation  has  been  always  expecumt  of 
strong  moral  leadership  by  the  President 
He  must  brinii  the  weight  of  his  high  office 
and  personality  to  bear  on  public  opinion 
The  President  understands  this  He  under- 
stands  It  because   he,   himself.  saKl 

If  tlie  President  does  not  hlm.sell  v^age 
the  struggle  for  equal  rights- -if  he  stands 
above  the  battle  tiien  the  battle  will  In- 
evitably  be   lost   ■ 

In  1960  when  he  was  a  candidate  he 
ernpliix-sized  this  point  of  view  and  stated 
tliat  t.he  President  must  provide  the  spur 
for  legislation  as  wei;  as  executive  action  He 
said 

"The  Presidenr  cannot  wait  for  others  to 
act.  He,  himself,  must  draft  the  programs 
transmit  them  to  the  Congress,  and  fight  for 
their  enactment,  taking  his  cs^ae  to  the  peo- 
ple if  the  Congress  Is  slow  " 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  President  and 
hlfi  adm;-  >T  i!ion  have  gone  a  great  way 
toward    t!.--    pie.  enilon    of    ero6i<jn    of    civil 
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riehts  He  has  appointed  many  Negroes  to 
j.gh  office,  his  Attornev-  General  has  shown 
e\i  mp'ary  wisdom  and  practicality  in  pro- 
tecting the  freedom  riders;  In  causing  the 
enforcement  by  the  Judicial  process  of  the 
scho<il  desegregation  C£-8C,  In  many  ways, 
t  irouTh  ex  I  utive  action,  the  administra- 
tion has  rendered  yeoman  service  to  the 
cause  of  civil  rights.  In  education,  travel. 
e:Mp;oyin  '  a:,d  votiLg.  Those  are  only 
successive  plateaus  on  the  way  to  the  sum- 
mit. The  adniimslration  cannot  unduly 
t  r;  y  ..t  at' v  <  1  tlicse  plateaus.  The  iid- 
vance  must  be  Incessan'  and  constant.  The 
rr"f ifleiit  m  his  st.itc  o  the  Union  message, 
said 

A  strong  America  requires  the  assurance 
of  full  and  equal  rights  to  all  Its  citizens,  of 
ai  y  race,  of  any  color," 

To  bring  about  that  a^  surance.  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  Tlere  Is  a  legislative 
pr"eram  as  outlined  in  the  Demcxiratlc  plat- 
:  rin  which  was  espoused  by  the  President. 
vki.ich  must  be  carried  out 

.As  ch  .:rin  m  or  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  I  h,ive  a  duty  to  perform  I 
have  offered  a  series  of  bills,  together  with 
sen;Uor  C":  -rk  of  Pennsvl vanla.  which  would 
materially  strengthen  civil  rights  over  and 
b-vo'd  the  adviMce  nade  by  the  admln- 
I'tratlon  through  executive  action.  These 
measures   include   the  following 

1  A  constitutional  amendment  to  ellm- 
ii:.ite  p.iyment  of  poll  taxes  as  a  require- 
ment of  votlr.g  In  Federal  elections: 

2  A  constitutional  f  mendment  to  ellm- 
ina'e  literacy  tests  as  a  requirement  for 
voting, 

3  A  bill  to  require  every  school  board  op- 
er,viing  a  r.icliilly  segregated  public  school 
t  i  adopt  a  desegregation  plan  within  6 
n.'.i.tl.s  al  tl.e  d  .tc  of  enactment  of  the  bill 
i:;d  to  file  the  pl.m  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  nnd  Welfare  The  plan 
w  luld  state  how  the  board  Intended  to 
achieve  desegregation  with  all  deliberate 
speed  In  each  of  its  sch(X)ls  and  Include  a 
schedule  showing  the  lime  and  the  manner 
;n  which  desegregation  would  be  achieved 
in  each  cUtss  and  school  To  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act  the  plan  would  have 
t.>  provide  for  "first-step  compliance"  at  an 
early  dat"  Technical  and-  financial  asslst- 
ai.ce  would  be  given  under  the  bill  to  de- 
segregating school  districts,  and  court  en- 
fiTcement  would  be  authorized  In  the  cases 
of  school  boards  which  violated  the  duties 
set  forth  in  the  act, 

4  A  b.ll  to  .luthorlze  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  Initiate  civil  injunction  suits  in  the 
Feder.il  courts  to  prevent  the  denial  of  any 
civil  right  on  grounds  of  race,  creed,  or  color; 

5  A  fair  employment  practice  bill  to  pro- 
vide administrative  and  court  remedies  for 
those  persons  discriminated  against  as  a  re- 
sult of  race  or  color.  The  bill  would  make 
It  an  unfair  employment  practice  for  any 
husiness  or  labor  union  employing  more 
th.-vn  50  persons  to  discriminate  in  Its  hiring, 
promoting  or  firing  practices  on  the  basis  of 
r:icp    coii.r.  religion,  or  national  origin;    arid 

«  A  bill  to  make  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
n...ssion  a  permanent  Federal  agency  with 
!-trengthcned  factfinding  powers  and  a  new 
directive  to  act  as  "a  national  clearinghouse 
fo.-  civil  rights  Information,"  Of  course,  the 
I  .v;l  Rights  Commission  has  already  been 
extended  for  2  additional  years  but  It  Is  my 
firm  conviction  and  belief  that  It  should  be 
.1  [lermanent  Federal  agency  with  the  powers 
I  i..ive  Just  outlined. 

I  Intend  to  press  for  the  enactment  of 
these  legislative  proposals.  Regardless  of 
present  legislative  priorities,  I  am  confident 
tiiat  the  time  will  arrive  when  all  of  these 
measures  will  be  placed  on  the  statute  books 
of  our  country. 

In  particular,  at  the  present  time,  the 
le.idmg  priority  will  be  the  constitutional 
amendment  to  eliminate  payment  of  poll 
"axes  as  a  requirement  for  voting  In  Federal 
elections.     As    chairman    of    both    the    full 


House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  of 
the  subcommittee  which  handles  civil  rights 
legislation,  I  will  call  for  consideration  of 
this  proposal  in  the  very  near  future.  I  am 
confident  that  this  proposal  will  receive 
early  and  favorable  consideration,  not  only  in 
my  committee,  but  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  well. 

There  Is  a  current  development  In  the 
field  of  labor  and  management  which  In- 
volves civil  rights  of  the  laboring  man.  I 
believe  that  the  right  to  organize  is  a  civil 
right  of  labor.  All  of  you  present  here  today, 
I  am  sure,  realize  the  movement  which  Is 
presently  taking  place  to  amend  our  anti- 
trust laws  .'o  as  to  bring  labor  within  the 
provisions  from  which  they  have  been  ex- 
empted since  1914.  This  attack  on  so-called 
labor  monopolies  Is  designed  to  fragment- 
ize and  fracture  collective  bargaining  on  a 
national  scale  and  force  collective  bargaining 
on  local  union  leveLs. 

Any  such  amendment  to  the  ..ntitrust  laws 
falls  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  I  can  assure  you  here 
that  I  will  vigorously  oppose  any  such  amend- 
ment and  I  am  more  thc.n  confident  that 
this  attack  upon  the  civil  rights  of  labor 
will  meet  defeat  again  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Con;  Istency  requires  that  civil  rights  must 
be  protected  on  all  levels  of  American  life. 
It  would  be  lnc(jnslEtent  If  they  were  pro- 
tected on  the  political,  housing,  transporta- 
tion and  educatlonnl  levels  and  not  on  the 
labor  level. 


Reserre  Callup  Program  Presents  a 
Bleak  Picture  of  Mnddled  Understand- 
ing of  the  Nation's  Reserve  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-ES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  this  House  a 
development  that  has  occurred  during 
our  absence  which  may  have  serious  con- 
sequences. I  refer  to  the  unfortunate 
statements,  some  of  them  by  high  cfiB- 
cials  in  the  Defense  Department,  that 
have  brought  forth  a  plethora  of  slurs 
and  misinformation  relating  to  our  Re- 
serve programs. 

I  am  concerned  not  only  that  such 
widespread  comment  was  allowed  to 
spread  unchecked  by  the  E>epartment  of 
Defense  but  also  about  decisions  that 
are  obviously  being  made  relative  to  the 
future  of  our  Reserve  components  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  Congress  and 
without  due  process  through  legally  con- 
stituted bodies  established  by  the  Con- 
gress only  after  exhaustive  deliberations 
on  the  part  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Before  going  into  these  developments, 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  in  my  judgment 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act,  as  amend- 
ed in  1955,  has  well  withstood  the  test 
of  time,  and  we  should  not  be  stampeded 
into  radical  changes  to  it  because  of  the 
recent  experience  of  the  present  admin- 
istration with  a  partial  mobilization  that 
was  hastily  conceived  and  hastily  ex- 
ecuted. 

Let  me  make  it  emphatically  clear  that 
I  do  not  for  one  moment   criticize   its 


necessity.  That  decision  was  one  of  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  the  President 
which  the  Congress  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ported. 

But  when  radical  changes  of  national 
policy  are  made,  they  must  be  accom- 
panied by  responsible  and  sympathetic 
leadership  when  the  lives  of  American 
citizens  are  suddenly  afTected. 

The  recent  partial  mobilization  did 
represent  a  very  radical  change  in  na- 
tional policy.  It  marked  the  first  time 
in  our  history  that  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
rorce  Reserves  were  involuntarily  re- 
called during  peacetime  without  at  least 
t:ie  declaration  of  a  limited  national 
cm^i'jency. 

Even  so,  the  Reserves  of  all  services 
attached  to  drilling  units  responded 
marnificently. 

The  Army  called  a  substantial  number 
of  units  from  the  Army  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard,  including  three  divisions. 
They  all  reported  to  their  stations  on 
time.  An  important  segment  of  com- 
petent combat  strength  was  added  to  the 
Army  at  once.  Among  these  divisions 
was  a  Reserve  training  division  which 
took  over  training  missions  which 
promptly  freed  several  combat  divisions 
for  deployment. 

The  Navy's  selected  Reserve  respond- 
ed immediately.  It  provided  40  destroyer 
types,  18  air  squadrons  with  190  aircraft 
to  the  fleet.  These  ships  and  aircraft 
squadrons  were  and  are  manned  and 
commanded  by  Reserves.  They  have 
taken  their  places  alongside  their  pro- 
fessional contemporaries  of  the  Regular 
Navy  without  incident  and  without  any 
postmobilization  training. 

Some  of  the  destroyers  were  off  the 
coast  of  the  Dominican  Republic  during 
that  crisis.  The  naval  air  squadrons 
are  antisubmarine  types  and  commenced 
their  ASW  surveillance  patrols  on  the 
day  they  reported.  They  are  flying  the.se 
patrols  at  the  present  moment. 

This  was  accomplished  smoothly, 
quickly  and  without  complaint. 

The  Air  Reserve  Forces  provided  11 
heavy  air  transport  squadrons  with  88 
aircraft,  and  25  fighter  and  reconnais- 
sance squadrons  with  576  jet  aircraft 
that  became  immediately  operational. 
Many  at  the  present  time  are  overseas 
flying  alongside  their  professional  con- 
temporaries, adding  significantly  to  the 
coverage  of  our  combat  alerts  and  to  the 
tonnage  of  our  strategic  airlift. 

Their  senior  Air  Force  commanders 
have  been  exceptionally  enthusiastic  de- 
scribing their  competent,  professional 
performance. 

All  of  this  marks  an  achievement  un- 
surpassed in  this  Nation's  history.  It 
sets  forth  in  bold  relief  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  the  readiness  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  citizen  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen  achieved  through  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act. 

The  complaints  which  caused  so  much 
unfavorable  publicity  emanated  from  the 
so-called  fillers  who  were  not  members 
of  units  and  who  were  called  up  to  bring 
units  up  to  strength.  They  were  not 
paid  reservists  and  they  had  little  reason 
to  expect  to  be  mobilized  at  this  time. 

They  came  from  pools  of  reservists 
\Nii:i   Ready   Reserve  obligations   under 
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Uiv  Universal  Military  TraimnK  and 
Service  Act.  Many  of  them  had  juJt 
completed  2  years  of  active  duty  in  the 
Army  under  the  draft.  Not  being  mem- 
be.  s  of  the  organized  uints.  they  werr, 
of  course,  not  oriented  and  disciplined 
for  the  callup.  Under  these  circum- 
stances an  almast  certain  climate  for 
complaints  was  established. 

ThLs  was  clear  enough  to  the  Cunnress 
which  cautioned  against  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  complaints  that  were 
received  were  relatively  few  and  were 
maE:nifled  out  of  all  proportion. 

The  morale  of  these  recalled  re.servu»ts 
has  remained  high  Reports  come  in 
from  all  sides  attesting  to  thij. 

One  may  be  sure,  howevrr,  that  thi.s 
morale  has  not  been  sustained  by  any 
leadership  from  the  Defence  Department 
with  such  statements  from  hi  'h-level 
civilian  oCBcials  as  "that's  what  we've 
been  payin^;  them  for,"  '  re.scrvists  have 
not  oriented  themselves  to  the  thought 
that  they  are  called  up  to  prevent  a  war 
rather  ttian  to  fi^ht."  and  '  ue  must  in- 
crease the  Recular  forces  since  we  can- 
not rely  upon  the  Reserves." 

Relatedly  a  "Why  Me"  pamphlet  has 
been  issued  by  the  Defense  Department — 
perhaps  to  offset  a  tempest  m  a  teapot 
of  their  own  making  that  yot  out  of 
control. 

But  let  us  turn  to  even  more  serious 
matters — the  future  of  the  Reserves. 

ARMY    {U:;5ERVG 

Rumors  persist  that  a  wholesale  re- 
organization of  the  Army  Reserve  has 
been  planned  and  approved.  The  Presi- 
dent has  indicated  such  action.  This 
reori,'ani/ation  has  not  been  proce.ssed 
throu^^h  the  General  Staff  Committee  on 
Army  Reserve  Policy  as  required  by  law 

Section  3033,  title  10,  United  StaU's 
Code,  requires  that  "Each  policy  or 
regulation  affecting  the  orsfani/ation, 
distribution,  trainin.,'  appointment,  as- 
signment, promotion,  or  discharge  of 
members  of  the  Army  Re.serve  shall  be 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  officers  of  the 
appropriate  divisions  of  the  Army  Gen- 
eral Staff  and  of  an  equal  number  of 
oflBcei.s  of  the  Army  Reserve"-  General 
Staff  Committee  on  Army  Reserve 
Policy. 

This  committee  was  not  coniuilid  even 
thoui;h  It  actually  was  in  session  during 
the  time  these  decisions  were  being  made 

This  "end  run"  around  the  law  has 
cau.^^•d  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Army  Reserve  Policy  to  write  a  formal 
letter  of  protest  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  according,'  to  newspaper  rrports. 

The  Re.serve  Forces  Policy  Board  es- 
tablished by  law  as  the  advi.snry  body 
to  the  Secretary  of  EX'fen.>e  on  Reserve 
Affairs  did  not  participate  m  this  reor- 
ganization. In  fact,  as  fur  as  I  can  de- 
termine, this  important  statutory  Board 
was  not  even  consulted. 

And  finally  the  Cons^re.ss,  which  is 
clvarved  with  the  responsibility  of  rais- 
ing. maintalnin.,^  and  re^^ulatm^  the 
services,  has  not  been  informed. 

NAVAL     RESERVE 

Ihis  fine  component  of  our  Reserves 
turned  in  an  outstanding  demonstration 
of  professional  readiness  Ihey  achieved 
the  posture  through  serioas,  ru^^ed  di;ll 


participation.  One  would  expect  that 
the  training  of  those  in  the  Selected  Re- 
serve not  yet  called  would  be  increa.sed — 
but  what  has  actually  happened? 

The  Navy's  Selected  Respr\p  wp.s  .set 
at  135,000.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  acreptid  this  target  estab- 
lished by  tiie  Secretary  of  D»'fense. 

Yet,  the  present  administration 
limited  tlie  Navy  to  a  Reserve  budget  for 
1962  to  maintain  its  Reserve  at  125,000 
This  marked  a  cut  of  $3  million  from  the 
1LJ61  budtjet 

This  was  further  compounded  by  the 
use  of  tlie  tiansfer  authority  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defen.se  to  addiUnnally  reduce 
this  trainim,'  budget  H'.(jng  with  endless 
restrictions  by  comptrflU'r^  at  variou.^ 
echelons 

The  result  has  been  a  reduction  In 
drills  during  December  for  the  Selected 
Reserve,  the  elimmatiun  of  pay  for  C(jm- 
nianding  officers  of  the  N.ival  Reserve 
officers  schools  and  a  deni.il  of  active 
duty  for  training  Uj  officers  of  the  Navy's 
specialist  component  even  thout^'h  they 
volunteered  to  lake  this  d  i*y  without 
pay. 

From  a  morale  \iewpo:nt  these  re- 
servists de.serve  better  than  this  ni.;- 
pardly  treatment.  From  a  training  view- 
pomt  it  is  almost  unbelievable  that  such 
action  should  be  taken  when  the  Presi- 
dent has  indicated  tlie  existence  of  a 
situation  b<  r(ierini:j  en  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

Tlir    AIR    RE-SCRVE    rfyRCES 

These  splendid  reservist.;  equaW-d  the 
Navy  in  producm.?  a  convincing  demon- 
stration of  not  only  of  readiness  but  also 
of  the  important  ;x).sition  they  fitted  in 
the  A:r  Force  militaiT  posture  'We  ail 
kvj^:\-  of  the  manifest  need  for  strate-.'.ic 
airlift  and  the.se  Reserves  provided  ju.st 
that  The  Air  National  Guard  at  the 
same  tune  provided  tiie  essential  aug- 
rnentaticn  to  fighter  .squadrons  m  Fu- 
ropf 

Yet  each  year  we  s'-e  them  slowly 
choked  off  by  steadily  decreasing  funds 
for  traininiT.  mamtenance.  equipment, 
and  flying  hours. 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  has  another 
important  facet — the  recovery  compo- 
nent This  is  an  all-important  feature 
which  has  had  enthusiastic  approv.il  of 
the  Compress  Yet  several  million  dol- 
lars of  the  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  their  training  has  been  im- 
poimded,  even  though  other  .segments  of 
the  administration  are  emphasizing  the 
essentiality  of  an  overall  national  post- 
strike  recovery  and  reconiposuiun  capa- 
bility. 

CONCLf  SIGN 

The  succession  of  event.^.  when  put  in 
perspective,  presents  a  bleak  picture  of 
muddled  understanding  of  the  Nation's 
Fieserve  Forces.  Implicit  in  this  is  a  dis- 
turbing feature  of  constitutional  evasion 

The  abohtion  of  the  .Assistant  Secre- 
taries for  Reserve  m  each  of  the  services, 
the  hastily  and  iioorly  handled  callup 
the  lack  of  leadership  accompanied  by 
ill-considered  statements,  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  u.se  of  statutory  boards  and 
the  inexcusable  v^ithholdiiif  of  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  are  pieces 
that  fall  into  a  pattern  of  iihilosophy 
which   if    fully   exploited   may   seriously 


weaken  the  Nation's  mobilization  bas<^ 
taid  Uic  ability  of  the  Congress  to  control 
It. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  hold  extensive  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject of  overriding  importance  and  restore 
the  firm  foundation  of  national  security 
tiiat  lies  in  our  strong  mobilization  base: 
the  deterrent  feature  which  its  existence 
imp<3.ses  upon  any  enemy,  and  the  ability 
to  achieve  victory  which  Its  full  use,  If 
necessary,  will  Insure, 


Domeitic  Dictators:  Oar  Grcalot 
Menace 

EXIFNSION  OP  REMARKS 
(  r 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or     riNNSYLVANIA 

l.N    I  up:  {Ii.)U-E  of  UEPUEijENTATlVIiS 

7  U'">d<:v,  January  23.  1962 

Mr     DAGUE.     Mr     Speaker,    in    our 

preoccupation  with  the  important  busi- 
ne.ss  of  m»'«  tiniT  totalitarianism  around 
the  world  we  seem  to  give  scant  atten- 
tion to  its  presence  right  here  in  our 
midst.  We  are  spending  fifty-odd  bil- 
lion a  year  to  develop  the  deterrent 
force  necessary  to  contain  Khrushchev, 
Mao,  and  their  ilk.  And  we  are  spend- 
ing additional  billions  In  the  gul.se  of 
forei'.'n  aid  to  placate  or  win  le.sscr  fry 
from  attaching  themselves  to  the  Com- 
muni.'^t  tia:n. 

But  Willi  all  this  attention  to  the  dic- 
tators who  flourish  beyond  our  borders 
we  seem  oblivious  to  the  threat  to  our 
freedom  that  is  posed  here  at  home  by 
arrogant  labor  leaders  of  the  stripe 
of  Mike  Ciuill  and  Jimmy  Hoffa  The 
men  who  are  enrolled  in  the  rank.s  of 
labor— whether  voluntarily  or  under 
compulsion  matters  not — are  in  the 
main  loyal  American  citizens  who  want 
nothini,'  more  th.an  the  privilege  of  work- 
in;:  at  gainful  emjjioyment  at  a  return 
that  will  keep  them  and  their  famiLts 
in  decent  comfort.  And  I  know  from 
conv(  rsation  with  them  that  they  real- 
ize that  every  time  they  are  called  out 
on  strike  by  some  publicity  seeking 
tyrant  Lhey  w.nd  up  with  a  loss  In  rarn- 
ines  that  is  never  made  up. 

In  the  current  situation,  Mike  QuiIl 
aided  and  abetted  by  Hoffa.  has  threat- 
ened Uj  sliut  down  all  traffic  over  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central 
railroads  m  the  event  that  these  two 
companies  proceed  with  their  plans  to 
mert'c  into  one  system.  Indeed  Quill'"; 
arropancf^  is  so  great  and  his  conceit  so 
colossal  that  he  is  not  going  to  await  the 
routine  procedures  that  both  companies 
must  follow  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  but  has  indicated  his 
intention  to  brini;  all  trains  to  a  stop  on 
P'ebruary  4  on  the  mere  assumption  that 
some  of  his  nonoperating  unionists 
mit'.ht  be  adversely  affected.  And,  in- 
cidentally, why  should  not  they  be  laid 
off  if  th.ey  are  not  needed?  Indeed,  it  has 
been  featherbedding,  retaining  railroad 
employees  m  unnecessary  or  duplicating 
jobs,  that  has  helped  to  bring  the  rail- 
roads  to  their  present  plight.     To  say 
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that  men  should  be  kept  in  any  position 
on  "made  work"  Is  also  to  argue  iUog- 
ic.illy  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Perm- 
sylvania  should  not  now  be  in  the  process 
of  losing  three  Congressmen  in  the  face 
of  an  increase  in  population  And  by  the 
same  token  to  deny  to  railroads  every 
possible  economy  of  operation — such  as 
ron.solidation  and  a  reduction  of  the 
working  force — will  only  serve  to  speed 
the  day  when  our  primary  transporta- 
rion  system  will  grind  to  a  halt  simply 
iH-cause  the  washout  of  bankruptcy  has 
swept  away  the  tracks.  But  Quill,  who 
!:,'is  no  concern  for  corporate  responsi- 
t)i!ity  or  management's  pressing  problem 
of  trying  to  make  a  reasonable  return 
to  Its  investors,  says  that  human  factors 
transcend  all  financial  considerations, 
totally  ignoring  the  fact  that  they  are 
inseparably  IxDund  together — no  profits, 
no  jobs. 

As  usual  in  cases  .such  as  this  the  pub- 
lic welfare  is  completed'  ignored  by  the 
labor  hierarchy  who  seek  primarily  the 
preservation  of  their  own  despotic  sway 
,it  .salaries  that  match  their  opposites  on 
t.he  management  side.  Having  just  put 
the  city  of  New  York  in  its  place  with  the 
threat  of  a  transit  strike.  Quill  now 
moves  on  the  national  scene.  In  this 
instance  it  is  hoped  that  the  occupant  of 
the  White  House  will  not  allow  this 
despot  to  intimidate  him  as  he  did  the 
occupant  of  Gracie  Mansion  in  New 
York.  The  Railway  Labor  Act  embodies 
all  of  the  machinery  necessary  to  an 
orderly  review  of  this  controversy  with 
complete  fairness  to  both  sides  as  well 
as  the  much-abused  public.  And  in  the 
event  existing  statutes  are  inadequate 
the  Congress  has  the  clear  responsibility 
to  enact  laws  that  will  henceforth  pre- 
vent all  work  stoppages  in  the  field  of 
transportation,  which  is  so  vital  to  our 
defenses  and  the  well-being  of  all  of  our 
citizens.  As  I  have  already  emphasized, 
wtiat  is  the  use  of  girding  ourselves  to 
keep  the  Communist  aggressors  within 
Dounds  if  we  are  to  lose  the  battle — and 
our  freedom — to  these  homegrown  dic- 
tators? 


Statement  of  RepretentatiTe  John  R. 
Pillion,  Fifth  AniuTersary  of  Hie  !!■■- 
garian  Freedom  RerolntioB,  Boffalo, 
N.Y^  October  22,  1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or     NEW     TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1962 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  1961,  the  city  of  Buflfalo,  N.Y., 
saluted  the  fifth  arjiiversary  of  the  Hun- 
tianan  freedom  revolution.  One  of  the 
speakers  was  the  Representative  of  the 
42d  Congressional  District  of  New  York, 
tiie  Honorable  John  R.  Pillion,  whose 
voice  rings  out  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
forever  warning  us  of  the  threat  of  the 
Communist  regime.  I  commend  his 
speech  to  the  attention  of  the  member- 
ship of  this  body. 


Statemeutt  of  Rei»resentativx  JoRif  R.  Pil- 
lion, PiTTH  KnmVEMSART.  HtTNaAWAW  Prfe- 
DOM     Rbv-olution,     Bttftalo,     Octobee     22, 
1961 

Dr.  O'Connor,  Monslgnor  Szabo,  Reverend 
Buto,  Congreesman  DuLskl,  Mayor  Sedita,  my 
fellow  Americans,  I  share  with  each  of  you 
a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  on  this  occasion,  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  tragic  anti-Commu- 
nist, antl-Sovlet  Hungarian  freedom  revolu- 
tion 

Although  5  years  have  elapwed,  time  haa 
not  softened  the  brutalities  and  the  atrocities 
of  Budapest.  Nor  has  time  dimmed  our 
memories  of  the  bravery,  the  supreme  sacri- 
fices of  the  children,  the  men.  the  women  of 
Hungary,  In  their  heroic  struggle  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  Communist-Soviet  tyranny. 

No  useful  purpose  Is  served,  if  we  look 
back  upon  the  Hungarian  freedom  revolu- 
tion as,  merely,  another  page  in  world  "his- 
tory. 

The  same  Communist-Soviet  forces  that 
machlnegunned  the  children  of  Budapest  are 
prei>ared  to  marhinegun  the  children  of 
Buffalo. 

The  Nlkita  Khrushchev,  who  ordered  mili- 
tary mass  murder  attacks  UF>on  the  Hun- 
garian civilian  population  is  the  same  Nlkita 
Khrushchev  who  has  repeatedly  threatened 
the  evaporation  of  the  American  people,  you 
and  I,  with  50-  and  100-megaton  nuclear 
bombs. 

The  Hungarian  freedom  crusade  should 
serve  as  a  reminder  to  each  of  us,  every  day. 
every  hour,  that  the  same  diabolical  forces 
seek  our  destruction,  too. 

The  United  States  happens  to  be  only  a 
few  years  further  away,  on  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
timetable 

The  Hungarian  revolution  is  more  than  a 
reminder,  it  is  a  verification  of  the  total 
global  war  being  waged  by  the  Communist- 
Soviet  forces  agalnft  all  freemen,  against  all 
free  institutions,  societies  and  nations  of 
the  free  world. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  international 
Conununlst  conspiracy  in  the  year  1919,  one 
nation  after  another  has  fallen  Into  the  orbit 
of  the  Soviet:  Estonia.  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Ukraine,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Hungary,  China,  North  Korea, 
North  Vietnam,  Tibet,  Cuba,  British  Guiana. 

Another  20  to  30  nations  are  on  the  verge 
of  Communist  seizure,  ready  to  follow  Soviet 
direction   and  dictation. 

We  are  confronted  with  crises  in  Laos, 
South  Vietnam,  Berlin,  Iran,  Ghana,  and 
many  other   countries   In  every  hemisphere. 

The  free  world  Is  entering  its  darkest  hotirs. 
This  Nation  stands  In  Its  greatest  peril. 

The  danger  Is  now,  today. 

It  increases  every  hour,  every  day. 

The  United  States  and  the  free  world  has 
completely  failed  to  comprehend  the  magni- 
tude, the  scope,  the  weapons  of  the  Com- 
munist-Soviet  war. 

It  Is  a  war  of  demoralization,  disintegration 
and  destruction;  It  Is  a  relentless.  Incessant 
war;  It  Is  an  unlimited  war  of  Indefinite  du- 
ration, a  war  of  orthodox  and  unorthodox 
methods,  strategies  and  tactics;  a  war  of 
total  enmity,  to  which  our  enemies  are 
Irrevocably  conamitted 

This  total  war  has  two  parts — two  cam- 
p>aign6. 

The  major  campaign  Is  being  waged  by 
the  International  Communist  conspiracy. 

This  consists  of  98  Communist  parties  or- 
ganized in  almost  every  nation.  These  par- 
ties serve  under  the  leadership  and  direction 
of  Nlkita  Khrushchev  as  First  Secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  second  phase  of  this  total  war  Is  car- 
ried on  by  the  Soviet  and  the  Soviet  bloc 
nations. 

Both  parts  of  this  total  war  have  one  com- 
mon purpKJse:  our  destruction. 

Both  campaigns  have  one  commander  in 
chief:  Nlkita  Khrushchev. 


Our  failure  to  comprehend  the  nature,  the 
totality  of  this  war  has  resulted  In  one  defeat 
after   another  for   the   free   world. 

The  United  States  has  been  waging  a  uni- 
lateral campaign  for  peace,  while  the  Com- 
munlst-Sovlet  forces  have  been  waging  a 
unilateral  campaign  of  economic,  pollilcal. 
diplomatic,  and  pwychomoral  war. 

We  are  steadily  losing  this  war. 

Our  foreign  policies,  for  the  past  30  yehra, 
have  completely  failed  to  meet  the  realities 
and  the  practicalities  of  the  Communist  of- 
fensive. 

Our  foreign  policies  have  not  materially 
changed  in  the  past  30  years. 

They  have  been  defensive — self -deceptive 
arn   self-defeating. 

Permit  me  to  remind  you  of  a  number  of 
these  policies: 

1.  Military  superiority.  Our  heaviest 
losses,  middle  Europ)e,  China,  were  sustained 
in  the  period  between  1945  and  1953,  when 
the  United  States  had  a  clear  military  su- 
periority. 

At  that  time  we  were  heavily  Infiltrated 
with  pro-Communist  influences  In  our  Gov- 
ernment and  lacked  a  firm  foreign  policy 
to  coordinate  with  and  to  match  our  mili- 
tary superiority. 

2.  Our  military  alliances,  NATO,  SEIATO. 
have  had  some  value,  but  they  are  not  an 
effective  answer  to  the  Communist  war  of 
subversion. 

£.  The  policy  of  massive  retaliation  has  not 
proven  to  be  an  effective  answer. 

4.  The  United  Nations  Is  not  a  successful 
institution  for  blocking  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

5.  Summit  meetings  and  negotiations  have 
not  proven  effective. 

6.  Foreign  aid,  atoms-for-peace  plans,  in- 
ternational loans,  disarmament  negotiations 
are  not  adequate  answers. 

7.  Peaceful  coexistence  Is  not  the  answer. 
Our    foreign    policies.    In    the    main,    have 

been  that  of  bribery  of  the  Commtmlsts.  di- 
rect aid  to  Communist  countries,  appease- 
ment,   negotiation,   compromise,    vacillation. 

All  of  them  defensive  and  all  of  them 
eventuating  into  retreat  and  surrender,  bit 
by  bit,  nation  by  nation. 

As  a  people,  we  have  been  confuted.  Ir- 
resolute, naive,  and  gullible. 

We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  become  di- 
vided, deceived,  and  diverted  from  the  reali- 
ties of  the  Communist  dangers  by  fellow 
travelers.  Innocent  dupes,  and  active  Com- 
munists who  follow  the  Communist  man- 
dates  emanating  from  Moscow. 

They  exist  in  our  churches,  our  schools 
and  colleges,  in  the  movies,  on  radio,  on 
television.  In  the  newspaper  field,  and  in  our 
Government. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  steady  decline 
of  U.S.  power  and  prestige  is  leading  us  into 
the  desperate  alternatives  of  either  surrender 
or  a  preventive  thermonuclear  war. 

There  is  a  third  alternative.  If  we  have 
the  will  to  accept  the  realities  of  our  situa- 
tion. 

This  third  alternative  is  contained  in  my 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  447. 

This  resolution  calls  for  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  International  Communist 
conspiracy,  lead  by  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet. 

It  would  recognize  every  Communist,  every 
1  of  the  98  Communist  parties  of  the  world, 
for  what  they  are,  sworn.  Implacable  enemies 
of  the  United  States. 

This  declaration  would  not  create  a  new 
war,  it  merely  recognizes  an  existing  war  in 
which  we  are  the  No.  1  target. 

We  cannot  successfully  defend  this  Nation, 
If  we  Ignore  the  existence  of  this  war  against 
us. 

We  cannot  survive  if  we  limit  ourselves 
to  suffering  all  losses  In  this  war  and  allow 
all  victories  to  go  to  the  Soviet. 
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We  car.nut  formulate  effective  policies  to 
counter  Cummunlst-Sovlet  aggressions.  Kuer- 
rilla  wars.  Uiflltratlons  and  subveriionr,, 
until  we  fully  comprehend  the  mA^nltude 
and  nature  of  this  war,  until  we  Ideruify  our 
eiiemics.  Ixrate  the  deployment  of  their 
fcrres^ 

G'jnt:cr;cn,  we  are  in  a  *ur. 

Let  Vis  declare  it. 

Lt^t  us  win  it. 

In  the  main,  there  are  two  fundamental 
reqviiremeiits  that  this  country  must  accept 
and   adopt  If  we  are  to  survive 

The  first  requirement  Is  that  of  military 
superiority 

We  have  permitfd  our  military  fxjwer  to 
erode  until  the  Soviet  has  attained  a  rela- 
tive parity 

The  St'Viet.  Uxlay.  Is  supt-riur  in  the  Held 
of  rocketry  and  intercontinent*il  missiles 

Vs  army  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the 
free  world 

A. though  the  United  States  excels  In  Its 
A:r  F'Tce.  In  Its  Navy  and  In  Its  atomic 
capabilities,  the  question  of  overall  superior- 
ity of  total  destructive  firepower  and  war 
capability  is  In  doubt 

Superiority  deper.d.s  up«in  the  type  of 
strategy  that  will  be  u.-.ed  in  the  event  of 
war. 

Unless  we  take  Immedla'c  action  to  restore 
a  clear  military  supremacy,  we  are  Inviting 
national  and  international  suicide. 

Wc  siiould  place  our  Interc  titinental  ml.N- 
siie  program  on  a  cr.ish.  24-hour.  7-day-per- 
*eeH,  biU)!.^ 

We  should  proceed  with  full-scale  atomic 
testing;  in  ^  rder  to  further  increase  our  lead 
1:.  rttotiur  lore:x)wer 

I  have  requested  Chairman  Seaborg  and 
General  Manager  Luedecke  of  th.e  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  Increase  our  pri>duo- 
tlon.  not  C'f  clean  bombs,  but  of  maximum 
radioactive  bombs  with  low  ceilinijs  to  titke 
advantai^e  of  the  prevatlir.i;  wmas  c'.  tT 
Ru.'=s;a. 

This  w'luld  be  a  salutary  an.^wf-r  to  Mr 
Khrushcnev  s  threats  to  launch  his  100- 
nienaton  bomb. 

Our   Navy    Ls    technologically    obsolete 

We  need  a  vast  program  to  equip  ever> 
vp.ssfl  Witt)  nutlear  power  and  nuclear  mi.s- 
sUes. 

T^.i.s  program  would  give  the  United  States 
hundreds  .  f  movable  missile  bases.  d;-persed 
around  the  world.  It  would  divert  So.  it-t 
missiles  from  the  United  States. 

Our  present  concrete  lntercontinent,il 
ml&siles  attract  and  Invite  a  missile  attiick 
upon  our  Kind, 

The  recommendations  of  Governor  Rocke- 
feller and  President  Kennedy  f'lr  the  con- 
struction of  fallout  shelters  is  a  confession 
of  the  (gravity  of  our  situation 

Fallout  shelters  may  save  7  million  out 
of  70  million       It  is  pennywlse 

I  believe  In  saving  not  7  million  but  all 
70  million  of  our  citizens  who  might  be 
killed   in  a   nuclear  attack 

We  should   not  be  pound   f'Xiiish 

I  belle-. e  that  we  should  save  every  Ameri- 
can 

We  can  d. .  so  rn'y  by  ha\lr.«  sulflclent  mili- 
t.iry  power  to  prevent  a  Soviet  miscalcula- 
tion of  cur  will  and  ability  to  completely 
eradicate   the  S<.n!et   empire. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  not  only  wage 
a  war  and  to  win  a  'A.ir.  but  more  Important, 
to  prevent  against  a  war  L'f  any  kind. 

Our  milit.u-y  superiority  should  be  at  least 
1  5  l<>  1  over  the  Soviet  at  uU  times — a  50- 
pf>rccnt  superiority 

We  have  the  wealth,  the  economy  to  main- 
tain this  supremacy 

It  is  tlip  first  essential  for  survival. 

In  the  tifld  of  foreign  policy,  we  need  a 
Complete  recvrtluation  of  our  national  goals. 
our  foreign  policies,  our  p<;i;icymaklng  ma- 
chinery 

There  is  a  complete  lack  of  orientation  and 
coordination  between  our  military  capabil- 
ities and  our  foreign  p<illcles. 


Our  foreign  p.  ;ii  y  and  mililary  capability 
are  Interdependt-nt  and  must  support  each 
other  to  attain  our  national  objectives. 

Ilie  flasc.)  of  Cuba  is  a  classic  example 
of  the  complete  lack  of  C' iordlnatlon  be- 
tween the  Presidents  Office,  the  State  Dc- 
p.rtment.  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
and  the  National  Security  Agency. 

We  cannot  compete  with  the  Soviet  unless 
we  can  establl.^h  agencies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  coordinated,  firm.  oH'eusl'.e  foreign 
policies  to  effectively  counter  Communist- 
Soviet  subversions  and  aggressions  In  every 
nation  of  this  world 

Our  present  policy  of  containment  Is 
whi>lly  Inadequate  to  meet  the  Conainunlst- 
Sovlet  challenge 

A  military  supremacy,  combined  with  a 
firm,  tough,  realistic  foreign  policy  Is  the 
only  hope  for  our  survival. 

It  is  the  only  hope  for  the  liberation  ni 
the  captive  nations  In  Europe 

The  Riicriflces  of  the  Huiigariun  people  will 
not  have  been  In  vain.  If  we  can  remember 
freedom  Is  not  free.  It  demands  vlj;il.ince, 
Courage,  and  sacrifice 


Report   on    Foreign    Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  RF.NLARKS 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

.T     .VEW     JfR->EY 

IN    rHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE-S 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1962 

Mr  D.AN'IKI..'^  Mr  Spoak<  r,  I'^rrntly 
one  of  ou:  colleaKues  madt'  a  special  re- 
port as  a  student  of  our  trade  and  tarifT 
policies. 

The  uentleman  fmm  Pennsylvania. 
John  H.  Dent,  has  wcjiked  for  over  a 
year  as  chairman  of  a  special  coininittoe 
studymi,'  the  'Impact  of  Import.-^  and  E.x- 
IK)it,s  on  An^enran  Eniplovmrnt  " 

I  wa.s  privileged  to  yit  with  the  gcntk- 
inan  from  Penn.-.ylvania  I  Mr  DentI  as 
a  member  of  this  committee  duiinK  it.s 
many  days  of  public  heariiit;.. 

Since  the  subject  of  ttado  is  one  of 
vital  importance  to  all  of  tii-  ix>ople  of 
our  Nation,  I  a.'-k  that  th'"  following  re- 
port by  Repre.sentative  Dtn  r  be  m.serted 
in  the  Rei  ORD. 
RrPRrsENT.^TivE    Dent    Reports    on    Fop.mgn 

TR^D^.  B^TTLK 

(By    H  ill      JoHM    H      Pknt     Democrat    of 
Penn.<!ylvanla  i 

(Editors  Notk  — The  first  big  tight  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress  will  be 
over  foreign  trade  and  the  vital  question  of 
the  effect  of  lmp)ort8  from  foreign  countries 
on  .American  Jobs  and  Amerlrnn  buslnes,=;. 
President  John  P  Kennedy  is  lining  up  his 
forces  In  the  Congress — both  Dem>.>cratic  and 
Republican— In  support  of  a  broad  new  for- 
el^'ii-trade  pr^igrum  that  would  give  the  State 
Department  virtually  unlimited  authority  to 
negritiate  tariff-free  trade  agreements  with- 
out congressional  approval.  The  forces  op- 
posing the  prop<36ed  program  Include  the 
UMW.\.  a  number  nl  other  labor  organiza- 
tions, important  sek:ments  of  American  busl- 
ne«;s  and  Industry  f.irm  organizations,  and 
top  representatl'.  •'<  of  both  political  parties 
in  both  Hou.-'»s  of  Concrrss  The  spokesman 
for  the  forces  ii.  favor  of  protectlni:  Arneric.in 
Jobs  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
the  real  tl^ht  will  come.  !.•?  Representative 
John  H  Dent  (Democrat,  of  Penn.'ylvanla  i  . 
chairmun  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Im- 
pact of  Imports  oi;  Employment  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  Repre- 
sentative Dint,  a  friend  of  the  UMW.A,  has 


prepared  a  special  article  for  the  Journal  on 
the  .subject      The  article  follows  ) 

Kei-entiy,  one  of  the  many  reports  bcii.i.' 
publicised  In  the  press  by  a  congresslon:;! 
committee  that  Is  promoting  the  new  fref- 
trade  bill  in  Congress  contained  some  Inter- 
est injt  propositions.  Tills  report  apparently 
was  ireparcd  by  a  youi.g  forci(:n  affairs  exp;.'rt 
n.iini'il  Sam  Pisar. 

Thi*  report  suggest.s  a  plan  of  treatie.--  be- 
twcrn  free  nations  that  would  have  the  Us 
taxpayers  undfrwri'e  any  losses  su.stained 
by  our  friends  If  they  refu.'^r  to  -lell  t'l  nu."- 
sla.  If  Russia  undersells  the  free  nations  i- 
the  world  mark*-:  after  a  price  has  been  set 
on  a  comir.odlty  by  traditlon.il  traders  or  by 
gcnlliuu'ii  s  agret'tneiits  We  recall  the  case 
of  gentlemen's  a*;reements  In  the  electrical 
Industry  in  the  United  State-  Some  i)t:-.ons 
went  to  Jail 

If  Pisar'a  su(;<»estlons  become  law.  "(ir  In- 
dustries will  have  one  code  of  ethics  In  the 
Ui^it^d  St.\tes  and  ar.othcr  In  world  trade 

Imais'lne  pa>lng  d.. mages  to  a  country 
ba.sed  on  lossis  becaisc  ihry  don't  8*-il  a 
commodity  Who  would  p.iy  the  dain.iifes'' 
Tlie  Americ.in  t»ixp,iycr,  of  course. 

Never  Iri  our  history  h.-vs  the  danger  to 
our  future  been  so  great  No  pierson  living 
ran  even  start  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
trade-shift  program  advanced  by  the  Plsar 
report  His  plan  simjily  put.  means  that 
the  U  .S  t.ixp.iver  vkoulJ  pay  for  Icjsses  In- 
curretl  by  a:.y  country  that  will  agree  to 
-stop  doing  business  with  the  ScAlet  bloc  .ind 
if  the  S<jvlets  undersell  the  world  m.irket 
jirlce  on  any  comnioility  (n\  which  the  so- 
calied  free  nations  have  set  a  soiling  price 

If  ever  a  dead  giveaway  of  a  frameup  on 
the  Amt-rlcan  people  was  exjvos^'d  by  a  pre- 
mature and  i>verly  zealous  rviah  to  destroy 
this  N.itlon  s  economic  Independence  was 
presented  to   the   people,  thU  Is  It. 

This  trade-shift  pl.m  shows  how  ca.  h 
step  must  follow  the  other  Iti  the  well-con- 
ceived plan  that  has  suckered  Into  Its  ten- 
acles  many  pi->.>d  and  sincere  Amerl<-ans 
Most  of  us  .itrreed  that  It  w.-vs  the  humane 
and  proper  thinK  to  df);  yet  we  may  have 
l.illen  into  .i  trap  by  being  good  neighb<3rs 
and  gixxl  Samaritans  We  helped  our  allie.s 
to  TL-gaia  and  then  t<j  suipass  their  former 
economic  level.  We  then  were  led  to  t>elie'.  p 
that  by  helping  our  former  enemies  to  v- 
galn  their  past  stature  we  could  build  up  i 
wnU  ii^alnsr  the  dreaded  d(X"trlnes  of  corr.- 
muiu.srn  We  forgot  th.it  man  Is  still  man 
Just  a  few  centuries  older.  The  truth  Is  that 
our  frieiKls  have  been  Ir.iding  with  the 
Soviet*  right  along. 

We  never  stopped  help.ng  As  soon  a.s  m 
gave  our  allies  as  well  aa  our  former  eneinlf- 
e<-or,omic  st.iture  at;i  Indu.strlal  capacity  be- 
yond their  fondest  dreams,  we  started  glv- 
iiig  every  (.ther  coun'ry.  some  yet  unformed, 
dre.ims  of  Industrial  cipacltles  beyond  their 
needs  and  the  rich  plums  to  be  picked  in  the 
never-enum^  cleni.ii.d  of  the  American  hoinc 
m.irktt. 

The  American  vvrrker  \\  as  told  that  ;!.rre 
was  a  "pie  in  the  sky".  lh.\t  unllmite<l  mar- 
kets for  his  ppKlucts  were  being  created  in 
the  faraway  places.  We  all  were  told  that 
by  buymtt  Imports  we  created  a  market  for 
our  exports  and  ri<hes  flowed  from  the  out- 
side In.  not  the  li.side  out.  The  plight  of 
our  gold  supply  soon  expUxled  this  f..Ilacy 
Tlie  plotters  against  our  economy  then 
learned  another  truth:  Congress  mus*  be 
.rold  on  this  plan  The  best  way  to  keep 
Conjrress  and  thus,  the  people  lined  \^y>  was 
to  Ret  direi  tly  t<i  the  Con(rre<w  Here  the 
new  phenomenon  appe.ired  on  the  American 
scene. 

I.npnVlnTS    BRftT)     I  IKE     MOSQ'tlTOrS 

The  agent.''  the  reprrsenf attves  the  n.iti.'' 
American  lobbvlsts  for  foreign  countries 
sUtrtcd  to  breed  like  mosquitoes  In  a  swamp 
They  came  from  the  best  families,  the  high- 
Cat  echelons  of  the  political  parties,  the  big- 
gest  law  firms  and   public  relations  exper's 
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Some  were  tlie  friends  of  the  powers  that 
be.  some  were  and  are  the  friends  or  the 
friends  of  friends  of  Congress.  Like  a  virus, 
they  reached  every  vein  and  artery  of  the 
bloodi-treani  of  America. 

Now  we  see  the  next  phase  In  our  walk 
down  the  one-way  street  to  Industrial,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  oblivion.  This  phase 
(Plsar  report!  recognizes,  even  If  the  people 
do  not.  that  once  this  country  removes  all 
restraints  on  Imports,  tlien  the  end  of  this 
Nation  will  be  a  matter  of  a  few  short 
years.  Notl.ing  the  BO-called  European 
Commi  n  Market  setup  can  do  can  stop  the 
complete  de.'-tructlon  of  our  economy  by 
the  trading  deals  between  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  the  Common  Market.  The  United  States 
will  be  stuck  in  tlie  middle,  having  to  deal 
with  the  Common  Market  under  both  Its  fav- 
orite n.itlon  obligations  and  because  of  the 
antltradlng-with-the-Sovlct-bloc   policy. 

The  Conuniin  Market  with  Its  free  access 
to  our  market  will  dump  consumer  gtxxls 
Into  this  market  while  dealing  with  Russia. 
It  will  barter  for  those  products  needed  for 
the  European  economy  at  prices  we  cannot 
m.itch  or  meet  with  our  free  labor  in  com- 
petitioti  v^ith  Kovletized  slave  labor.  Plsar 
recognizes  that  without  a  trade  shift  or 
economic  treaty  with  other  nations,  this 
country  will  be  destroyed  as  an  economic 
power  by  the  simple  procedure  of  being 
sqtieczed  between  the  cheap  Imports  from 
the  CVmUion  Market  and  the  coal,  steel,  raw 
materials,  wheat,  and  other  American  prod- 
ucts we  can  produce  cheaper  than  the  Com- 
mon Market  but  nf>t  cheaper  than  the  slave 
labor  economy  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Even  the  expert  Pisar  states  that  one  of 
the  Conditions  that  has  made  the  Common 
Market  the  cause  of  alarm  is  "the  cur- 
rently massive  procurement  by  the  Soviet 
bloc  from  Western  Europe  of  modern  plant 
and  equipment  embodying  the  latest  In 
Western    Industrial    technology." 

Where  did  our  Western  European  allies 
and  friends  get  their  Industrial  technol- 
ntty  and  mcxlern  plants  and  equipment? 
From  the  United  States,  of  course.  What 
m.ikes  these  so-called  foreign  trade  experts 
{■'•  fcxTlihh  a.s  to  believe  that  anything  we 
d  )  will  stop  our  friends  from  dealing  with 
tiif  s.jvlft  bloc  after  we  enter  the  Common 
Market'' 

It  must  be  assumed  that  our  friends  who, 
for  the  past  decade,  have  been  using  our 
know-how.  our  money,  and  our  markets  to 
make  themselves  economically  sound  while 
nt  the  same  time  trading  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  Will  not  change  their  ways  so  long  as 
there  are  profits  to  be  made.  Look  at  what 
happened  to  France.  France  was  buying 
(?)  5  minion  tons  of  anthracite  from  Penn- 
sylvania's hard  coal  region  and  the  United 
States  was  pouring  gcxxl  will  and  American 
assets  Into  creating  a  slziible  small-tools 
and  machine-tool  Industry  In  Prance. 

As  soon  as  the  French  were  In  a  position 
to  sell  this  equipment,  they  made  a  barter 
deal  and  now  Ru.ssla  supplies  the  coal  while 
France  sells  Russia  the  tools.  How  do  the 
free  traders  plan  to  sell  FYance  American 
hard  co.il  while  our  market  Is  loaded  with 
machine  tools?  Or  do  we  start  buying  ma- 
chine t<x)Is  the  same  a,s  we  buy  the  millions 
of  c<.nsumer  itenip  which  we  also  have  In 
exces.t;  of  our  needs. 

I  want  to  see  the  character  of  the  new- 
deals  with  which  Americans  are  to  be 
s.iddled  WUl  we  allow  the  free  entry  from 
other  countries  of  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts, 
wheat,  and  other  agricultural  products,  and 
If  so.  who  picks  up  the  bill  for  the  added 
unemployment  In   this   country? 

^t.y  10-year-old  kid  In  grade  school 
knows  that  production  will  flow  to  the  low 
Wage  areas  and  trade  will  flow  to  the  con- 
suming market  with  the  highest  wage  levels. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  same  disease  that  has 
destroyed  many  of  our  high  cost  communi- 
ties will   destroy   the   whole  American  high- 
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Income  economy.  Pisar  and  his  ilk  are 
afraid  of  the  closed  ultraprotectlonist  com- 
munistic economies — and  insist  that  the 
consumer  lay  in  'common  ground  rules  de- 
signed to  remove  the  distortions  and  dislo- 
cations which  accompany  commerce  between 
free  and  competitive  economies  ' 

Does  this  young  man — Pisar — honestly  be- 
lieve that  Hong  Kong  and  Japan,  with  their 
11-  to  25-cent-an-hour  wages,  Latin  American 
countries  emerging  as  industrial  nations  with 
80  cents  a  day  top  wages  and  the  European 
Common  Market  with  $4  a  day  incomes  to 
skilled  workers,  are  free  and  competitive 
market  economies,  with  our  $1.15  an  hour 
national  minimum  wage  laws,  our  free-union 
economy,  and  our  antitrust,  antlmonojxsly 
Industrial  straltjackets? 

Markets  aren't  mea£ured  by  the  size  of 
population,  but  rather  by  the  level  of  econ- 
omy in  a  given  market  area.  Asia  has  a  great 
number  of  people;  but  it  cannot  compare 
with  the  U.S.  domestic  market.  We  are  told 
by  the  free  traders  that  the  Common  Mar- 
ket is  a  threat  because  of  Its  size,  yet  these 
same  p>eople  are  adamant  in  their  opposition 
to  trading  with  Red  China  with  twice  as 
many  people.  The  Common  Market  is  not  a 
threat.  It  is  Just  what  we  made  it.  We 
planned  It,  we  sold  It  to  the  European  na- 
tions, we  charged  it  off  as  a  bulwark  against 
communism.  It  is  a  good  tiling  and  should 
have  been  promoted;  but  only  as  a  Common 
Market  for  the  common  good  of  the  partici- 
pating nations  belonging  to  the  same 
economic  group. 

This  nation  of  ours  prospered  and  grew 
with  over  100  years  of  protective  tariffs, 
trading  freely  in  goods,  services,  and  peoples 
among  the  States  under  a  common  bond  of 
trade  economics,  language,  laws,  taxes,  and 
defense.  The  European  Common  Market  is 
made  up  of  separate  nations,  each  with  its 
own  laws,  taxes,  armies,  economics,  and  sov- 
ereign governments.  Nothing  this  market 
does  can  prevent  any  nation  from  withdraw- 
ing from  one  or  more  of  the  trade  covenants 
if  that  nation's  sovereign  government  decides 
It  best  for  that  nation  to  do  so.  No  State 
In  the  United  States  can  set  up  its  own  in- 
dividual tariff  or  trade  deal  with  a  foreign 
country.  No  State  can  make  a  treaty  or  an 
alliance  without  the  participation  of  each 
and  all  of  the  States. 

But  this  is  not  and  won't  be  true  of  the 
Common  Market.  The  only  nation  that  will 
be  tied  to  the  Common  Market  without  the 
freedom  of  action  allowed  the  European 
members  will  be  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. If  we  wipe  out  trade  barriers  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Common  Market 
countries,  how  do  we  maintain  tariff  walls 
against  Japan  and  other  countries  outside 
the  Common  Market? 

Another  thing  that  Is  as  sure  as  life  it£elf : 
The  Common  Market  countries  will  never  al- 
low an  American  product  to  be  imported 
Into  the  marketplace  of  any  of  its  compo- 
nent nations  at  a  price  below  their  own 
selling  price  unless  that  product  is  one  not 
produced  In  the  Common  Market  countries. 

y>'e  will  get  the  treatment  we  are  getting 
on  machine  tools  from  Japan.  Japan  has 
reached  a  local  production  capacity  to  take 
care  of  most  of  Its  needs  on  machine  tools 
up  to  $80,000  In  value.  'Without  too  much 
fanfare,  the  Japanese  have  set  a  new  tariff 
on  machine  tools  up  to  $80,000  or  25  percent 
nd  valorem.  When  a  spokesman  for  Japanese 
Interests  was  asked  about  reciprocity  he  m.Tde 
this  astounding  statement: 

"The  Jajiajiese  are  great  believers  in  reci- 
procity and  while  we  raised  the  tariff  on 
machine  tools,  we  are  lowering  the  tariff  on 
bourbon  whisky  from  45  to  35  percent.  You 
see,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  our  obliga- 
tions." It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Japa- 
nese do  not  Import  enough  bourbon  whisky 
to  keep  a  respectable  Irish  wake  going  for 
2  nights. 


IMMICRATION      WALLS     MIGHT     TUMBLE 

Unless  there  is  &  fre«  movement  of  peo- 
ples, the  aims  of  the  dreamers  can  never  be 
achieved  by  limiting  freedom  to  the  move- 
ment of  goods.  All  Americans  should  be 
told  that  the  tearing  down  of  protective 
walls  for  Jobs  and  profits  carries  with  it  the 
promiae  to  the  world  that  immigration  walls 
will  tumble  in  the  very  near  future. 

Does  any  person  believe  that  the  peoples 
of  the  world  will  be  willing  to  work,  to  make 
life  e£;sier  for  Americans  without  the  right 
to  Join  us  In  our  promised  ease  of  living? 
Our  standard  of  living  cannot  be  reached 
by  the  world  peoples  in  the  measurable  fu- 
ture unless  We  reduce  cur  standards  rad- 
ically, while  they  slowly  inch  theirs  upward. 

No  nation  will  or  can  respect  any  nation 
that  neglects  its  own  welfare  no  matter  how- 
many  leaders  are  giving  tlie  signals.  The 
people  are  ahead  of  the  leaders  and  if  the 
plans  of  the  Pisars  and  other  "free  traders" 
are  put  Into  effect  they  will  cause  a  political 
upheaval  the  likes  of  which  this  Nation  has 
not  seen  since  the  depths  of  the  depression. 

In  closing,  consider  the  situation  within 
our  own  free  trade  area  of  50  separate,  but 
united,  States.  You  have  to  pay  a  tariff  if 
you  bring  whisky  from  one  State  Into  an- 
other, but  you  can  ship  or  bring  home  a  gal- 
lon free  from  foreign  countries. 

Even  furniture,  automobiles,  appliances  or 
any  other  item  sales  taxed  (tariffed)  in  one 
State  cannot  be  purchased  In  another  State 
without  pa3rlng  the  tariff  to  the  State  In 
which  the  commodity  la  being  moved.  It's 
well  known  to  Pennsylvanlans  that  the  State 
government  adds  customs  officers  for  the 
holiday  seasons  to  keep  native  Pennsyl- 
vanlans from  bringing  In  contraband 
liquors,  cigarettes,  etc..  without  properly  de- 
claring same  and  paying  duty  inip>osed  by 
State  law. 

Why  Is  this  necessary?  Simply  because 
some  States  depend  upon  these  taxes  or  tar- 
iffs for  their  payment  of  services  rendered 
to  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  new  proposals  which  call  for  free 
movement  of  goods,  and  the  payment  of 
losses  of  profits  for  any  nation  refusing  to  do 
business  with  the  Soviet  bloc  will  make  our 
present  national  debt  look  like  a  piggy  bank 
payment  on  a  Rolls-Royce. 


United  Nations  Day  Banquet  10  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  on  October  18,  1961, 
Addressed  by  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  Republic  of  China,  Dr.  Yi-senf 
Kiang 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    'V^'EST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  January  23,  1962 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  18,  1961.  the  citizens  of  the  city 
of  Martinsburg  commemorated  the  16th 
United  Nations  Day  with  a  banquet  spon- 
sored by  the  Junior  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  the  Lions  Club,  the  Rotai-y 
Club,  the  Soroptimist  Club.  Travelers 
Protective  Association,  and  the  Woman's 
Club. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  introduce  the 
principal  speaker.  Dr.  Yi-seng  Kiang, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic 
of  China,  who  spoke  on  the  topic  of 
"China   and   the  United  Nations."     Dr. 
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Kiang  discussed  most  effectively  the  con- 
tributions of  that  Republic  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  continued  integrity  of 
that  organization.  He  also  explained 
with  Icgic  and  clarity  the  reasons  why 
the  Chinese  Communists  should  not  be 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations  as  repre- 
sentatives of  Government  of  China  In 
view  of  the  continued  significance  of  this 
issue,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
remarks  in  introduction  of  Dr  Kiang  and 
an  article  reporting  his  visit  to  the  United 
Nations  Day  Banquet  in  the  Martinsburg 
Journal  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

RBMAKK3     BT     SrNATOE     jK*rNlI«G9     RAHIHJLPH. 

Dbmockat.    of    West    Virgin ia,    in    Intuo- 

OOCTIOM   or  TH«   MlNISTOI  Pl.«KIP<iTKNTW«T 

or  THE  Republic  or  China.  Dk  Yi-seno 
Kiang  at  tkx  UNrrxD  Nation3  Dat  Ban- 
quet, MAariNSBURO,  W  Va  .  OCTOBEE  18, 
i96i 

Not  In  the  12  years  of  Its  existence  has 
there  been  a  Unlf.ed  Nations  Day  .ibservance 
on  which  we  faced  more  somber  pr  )6V)ecta  for 
the  maintenance  and  viability  of  the  United 
Nations  Itself 

The  prMent  crisis  of  the  U  N  has  been  pre- 
cipitated and  Its  possible  consequences  ac- 
centuated, by  the  tragic  death  of  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  Yet  this  was  not  the  cause  The 
current  peril  has  been  germinating  tor  the 
past  10  years  at  least,  and  It  has  been  acute 
since   1959 

The  central  issue — which  underlies  all  the 
major  problems  on  the  agenda  it  this  as- 
sembly—Is whether  the  United  Nations  shall 
be  a  mere  forum  of  debate  or  whether,  .vctmg 
as  an  agency  of  the  world  community,  it  will 
be  empowered,  in  the  language  of  the  char- 
ter, "to  take  effective  collective  measures  f-r 
the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  Uj  the 
peace  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  <>t  .ig- 
gresBlon  or  other  breaches  of  the  peace 

It  was  to  this  end  that  Dag  Hammarskjold 
worked  so  tirelessly  and  courageously,  and 
this  Ideal  f  jr  which  he  made  the  final  sacri- 
fice that  fatal  night  over  the  Congo  Dag 
Hammaxskjold's  mission  was  in  part  as  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  shortly  before  his  death  — 
In  resjKjnse  to  the  need  for  a  deep  sense  for 
the  spiritual  basis-  and  responsibility  of 
the  United  Nations  " 

At  such  times  as  now.  when  the  United 
Nations  is  riven  by  the  dlsruptue  tactics  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  threatened  by  paraly- 
sis (jf  the  Secrerariat.  It  Is  difficult  for  us  to 
m.iintain  the  vision  of  this  spiritual  Ideal 
to  which  H.imniarskjold  w:is  so  fully  com- 
mitted. Yet  we  must,  if  we  are  M  avert  the 
unparalleled  disaster  of  nuclear  w.ir  main- 
tain the  vision  of  what  the  U  N  mvist  be- 
come— an  effective  ivgency  for  bringing  the 
rule  of  law  into  Internationa!  :\.T.ilrs  Thus 
It  is  precisely  at  this  time  that  the  U  N  most 
needs  the  Inforin.il  and  vocal  support  of  such 
persons  as  yourselves 

For  there  is  a  growing  ferment  of  con- 
fusion and  frustration  among  the  American 
people  when  we  witness  the  Increasing  com- 
plexity and  difficulty  of  coping  with  the 
aggressive  designs  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  And  this  has  generated 
an  increasing  temptation  among  many  to- 
ward rash  act.ons  of  military  reprisal  or. 
equally  perilous,  toward  withdrawing  our 
support  from  the  United  Nations  There 
Is.  therefore.  .\n  urfi;ent  and  compelling  need 
to  communicate  to  the  apathetic,  the  fru.s- 
trated.  and  the  uninformed  American  the 
significance  of  this  last  best  h..pe  of  man- 
kind." Each  of  us  hivs  a  place  m  this  task 
' 'f  awakening  f)ur  fellow  cltUens  for.  in 
the  words  if  Ambassador  Stevenson.  "We 
must  all  be  partners,  all  participants  in  the 


experiment  of  building  a  civic  order  for 
all  mankind   ' 

We  are  extremely  fortunate  tonight  In 
having  as  our  honor  guest  one  who  repre- 
sents In  his  own  person  those  values  on 
which  a  "civic  order  f"r  mankind"  must 
be  establlsh''d.  and  one  who  has  worked 
many  years  to  that  purp<«e 

Dr  Yl-sen^'  Kiang.  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
and  Acting  Charge  d'Affalres  of  the  Em- 
bjissy  of  the  Republic  of  China,  is  an 
especially  appr>)prl,ite  speaker  for  this  com- 
memorative United  Nvtions  Day  Currently 
a.'wigned  to  the  16th  Gen»-r.\l  Assembly  as 
adviser  to  the  Chinese  Minister  of  PoreU;n 
Affairs,  he  is  »>-ll  versed  In  a::d  deeply  In- 
volved with  the  centr  »!  problems  which 
tills    session    of    the    United    Nations    faces 

Dr  Kiang  brings  to  this  service  tiie  back- 
ground of  having  been  a  p  irtlclpant  at 
the  San  Franci.sco  Conference  In  1945  for 
which  he  drafted  'he  Chinese  version  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  As  Consul 
General  In  Ixts  Angeles  for  10  years  there- 
after. Dr  Klring  developed  know'.ediie  and 
InsUht  Into  American  culture  and  he  lielped 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  which  unite 
Americans    with    the    fre»«    people    of    China 

NATION  MIST  China  MiNi-.Tn»  M^ke.s  Hed 
CniN\  Ban  {';  e* 

Yl-seng  Kiang.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  Emb^issy  of  the  Republic  of  China,  sta- 
tioned .It  Wixshlngton.  m.ide  a  ringing  plea 
for  the  cause  of  his  Government  In  Its  cur- 
rent Cix^f  before  the  United  Nations,  ex- 
pressed Confidence  that  the  UN  can  and 
will  find  a  s.itlsfactory  solution  of  the  is-sue 
a-.d  pleaded  for  full  American  support  for 
the  I'nlted  Nations  when  he  spoke  here  last 
night  at  the  ShenundiKih  to  the  morp  than 
:150  persons — men  and  wrimen  .itt^ndlng 
the  annual  ')bservance  of  the  anniversary  ot 
the  birth  of  'he  United  Nations 

He  appe.^red  lus  spp.ik'^r  In  the  place  of 
Amb.^s-'ador  George  Kun>:-chao  Yeh.  envoy 
to  this  cf)untry  kept  fr -m  keeping  tlie  en- 
gagement because  he  was  at  home  on  ofBcial 
business  He  suggested  Minister  Kl mg  u> 
V  S  .Sen.\tor  Randoi  ph  of  West  Virginia  who 
hfWl  been  Instrumental  In  srheduling  the 
Amb.isaatlor  The  speaker  was  lntri>duced  by 
Senator  Ra.nwilpm 

Mr  Kiang  Is  serving  currently  on  assign- 
ment to  the  Chinese  delegation  to  the  U  N 
as  adviser 

He  Slid  though  China  Is  at  the  moment 
divided  he  hits  full  confidence  It  will  be  re- 
united on  Natloiiitllst  policies,  and  his  coun- 
trymen I'^-iked  to  »he  U  N   to  help 

He  also  expressed  his  Government's  appre- 
ciation for  the  friendship  of  the  United 
States 

He  .spoke  on  the  theme  "China  and  the 
United  Nations  " 

He  drew  certain  lessons  from  the  old 
Le Ague  of  Ncitlons  referred  to  Chinas  con- 
tributions to  the  dr.if'li.g  of  the  I'  N  Char- 
ter, specifically  referretl  to  article  141  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Chin  i  pU'*lg- 
ing  respect  to  the  U  N    Charter 

He  pointed  out  that  the  ROC  Is  an  original 
and  founding  member  of  the  U  N  ;  article  23 
provides  that  the  R(X:  Is  one  of  the  pcrmii- 
nent  memb»»rs  of  the  .Secvirlty  Council 

He  also  listed  <-ertain  reasons  his  Govern- 
ment feels  should  prevent  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists liemg  .idmltted  t. .  the  U  N  They 
are  not  peacelovlng.  have  been  cor.dcmned 
as  an  aggres-ssor  by  resolvitlon  of  the  UN 
which  still  stands:  being  un-Chlnese  In  ori- 
gin, do  not  represent  the  will  of  the  people, 
their  acts  of  subversion  and  Infiltration  In 
L.Tf-is  and  South  Vietnam 

He  then  turned  to  answering  certain  argu- 
Inent^  which  have  been  advanced  for  admis- 
sion to  Communist  China  and  undertixik  to 
refute  them  point  by  point  such  as  uni- 
versality of  UN  membership  political  real- 
ism. Isolation  of  Red  China  leads  to  In- 
transigence,     peaceful     coexistence     (China 


tried  It  three  times);  disarmament  (he 
said  failure  nt  disarmament  talks  Is  due  to 
the  uncompromising  attitude  of  the  U.S  9  R 
and  h;«  nothing  to  do  with  the  nonpartlcl- 
p.ition  of  Communist  China);  opinion  of 
A-^i.vn  members  Is  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  admission  (Asia  Is  a  vast  and  desperate 
continent  n  >  one  can  si>eak  for  all  Asians): 
that  the  ROC  Is  a  "lost  cause"  (he  said  ROC 
maintains  friendly  relations  with  80  U  N 
m^inber-stntes  whereas  Communist  China 
h.is  such  with  only  36  i 

He  also  referred  to  congrea«lonal  concur- 
rent resolution  In  the  87th  aesalon  (passed 
unanimously  In  b<:)th  Houses)  which  stated 
It  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United 
St.ites  shall  continue  to  meet  Its  commit- 
ments to  the  j)eople  and  the  Oovernmenl  of 
the  Republic  of  China  and  shall  continue  to 
svi[)|>.>rt  that  Government  as  the  representa- 
ti\e  of  China  m  the  UN;  that  the  United 
States  shall  continue  Ui  oppose  the  seating 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  In  the  U  N 
so  long  as  that  regime  i^ertlsts  In  defying  the 
principles  of  the  U  N  Charter;  that  the 
American  people  support  the  President  In  not 
according  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Com- 
ir.  iiilst  regime 

He  said  the  preservation  of  the  Charter 
and  the  U  N  will  t>e  for  the  statesmen  of 
the  world  the  crucial  test;  for  the  U.N  and 
for  the  w  rid  this  will  probably  be  the  final 
test 

He  Wiis  Interrupted  several  times  by 
applau.se 

Presenting  Minister  Kiang.  Senator  Ran- 
iHiPM  recalled  that  the  speaker  had  been 
present  when  the  UN.  Charter  was  written 
In  San  Francisco  and  had  helped  In  Its  prepa- 
ration, and  that  his  present  assignment  as  s 
counselor  to  the  National  China  delegation 
to  the  U  N  puts  h'm  In  a  position  to  speak 
authoritatively  on  its  workings. 

He  also  read  a  telegram  from  Ambassador 
Yeh.  dated  In  Formosa,  which  explained  that 
owing  to  an  unforeseen  prolonging  of  his 
stay  there  on  official  business  he  would  be  un- 
able to  keep  his  engagement  to  appear  here 
He  said  he  would  be  glad  to  suggest  Minister 
Ki mg  a  member  of  his  embassy,  now  in 
charge  He  wished  the  Ux-al  meeting  full 
success 

Mr  Kl.ing  has  been  In  Washington  gli^.ce 
I960  He  was  born  In  Klangsu  In  1908  l.s 
married  and  hiis  two  sons  He  was  vicp 
consul  at  San  Francisco  In  1931-32;  held 
a  similar  post  In  Los  Angeles  1932-37,  consul 
m  New  York  1937  39;  consul  In  Seattle 
iyl9  46.  consul  general  In  Los  Angeles  1945 
4ti  secretary  and  chief,  translation  section 
Chinese  delegation  to  UNCIO.  1945:  tech- 
nical counselor,  Chinese  delegation  to  U  N 
General  As.sem*Iy  In  New  York.  1946;  mem- 
ber Good  Will  Mission  to  Central  and  South 
America.  1957.  member,  special  mission  for 
coronation  of  Popie  John  XXIII.  1958;  mem- 
ber special  mission  for  Inauguration  of  Pres- 
ident Adolfo  Lopez  Mateoe  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  11*58  director.  Information  depart- 
ment Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  1956  59. 
Minister  Cliarge  dAffaires.  Chinese  Emba.s.«\ 
Santiago  Chile  1959  60;  Minister,  Chlne^-e 
Embassy  Washington  1960  He  has  been 
assigned  as  counsel  to  the  UN  delegation 
for  the  current  session 

.Senator  Ranixjiph  used  the  occasion  on 
presenting  the  principal  speaker  to  expliiin 
his  own  fxjsitlon  on  the  lmf>ortance  of  the 
U  N 

He  said  that  n  .t  In  "the  16  years  of  Its 
existence  has  there  been  a  United  Nations 
I>av  ohserviincp  un  which  we  faced  more 
souiljer  pr.ispects  for  the  maintenance  and 
vi.kbiUty   of    the    United    Nations   Itself 

The  present  crisis  of  the  UN.  has  been 
prccipiuited  and  its  possible  consequences 
accentuated  by  the  tragic  death  of  Dag  Ham- 
marsk)i>ld  Yet  this  was  not  the  cause.  The 
current  peril  has  been  germinating  for  the 
past  10  years  at  least  and  It  has  been  acute 
since  1959 
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The  central  issue— which  underlies  all  the 
n\uj'jr  problems  on  the  agenda  of  this  As- 
ht'mbly-  Is  whether  the  United  Nations  shall 
be  a  mere  forum  of  debate  or  whether,  act- 
ing s.s  an  agency  of  the  world  community. 
It  will  be  empowered,  in  the  language  of 
the  Charter,  "to  take  effective  collectlTe 
mcafiires  fur  tlie'  prevention  and  removal 
of  threats  to  the  peace  and  for  the  sup- 
pression of  acts  of  aggression  or  other 
breaches  of  the  peace."  '■ 

Tliere  was  also  a  stand  of  U-N.  flags  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Gold  Room.  Carlton  B. 
Sttickcy  led  the  assemblage  In  singing  '*The 
Stiu-Spangled  Banner"  at  the  openifi^  of 
the  program,  and  the  United  Nations  Hymn 
(written  by  Rabbi  Raphael  H.  Ijcvlne  and 
eung  to  the  tune  of  "America,  the  Beautiful," 
printed   on    the    program)    at   the   close. 

Tt'.e  I'Kal  observances  are  sponsored  by 
local  committees,  named  by  the  mayors,  with 
the  ccxiperntlon  of  the  United  Nations  Asso- 
ciation. Heading  the  comtnittee  here  this 
year  was  former  Mayor  Paul  B  Martin  who 
acted  lis  ma.'ster  of  ceremonies  last  night. 

Prefacing  the  program  Mr.  Martin  said  he 
f(  '.t  the  attendance  demonstrated  a  high  in- 
terest In  the  U  N  ,  a  sense  of  civic  mlnded- 
ne.^s.  and  recognition  of  the  UN.  as  a  world 
hgency  working  for  peace.  He  added  that  he 
felt  the  sentiment  was  en  the  side  of  the 
RejiuhMc  of  China  In  Issues  Involving  It  and 
Red  China  now  being  debated  at  the  UN. 

In  extending  ofBcial  greetings  to  the  group 
nnd  the  visitors  Mavnr  Qolllday  expressed  the 
hope  tiiiit  the  United  Nations  would  suc- 
ceed In.  Its  mission  He  said  he  interpreted 
the  big  attendance  last  night  as  well  as  the 
res;«-in.ses  at  previous  dinners — as  endorse- 
ment Itx-ally  of  the  agency  He  hoped  the 
rule  of  reasi  ti  would  prevail  and  suggested 
the  Golden  Rule  a."  a  ^ilde  for  Its  delibera- 
tions. 

Mayor  Ckillldny  at  the  close  of  the  program, 
presented  Martin  a  plnque  setting  forth  his 
service  to  the  cause  He  presented  n  similar 
plaque  to  Attorney  Robert  Steptoe  who 
headed  up  the  committee  last  year. 

He  expressed  his  appreciation  to  nil  who 
had  cooperated  In  the  affnlr  this  year,  and 
particularly  the  Norborne  Ciarden  Club,  with 
Mrs  William  G  Schneider  and  Mrs  William 
Rapp  In  charge  of  nrranpements  which  took 
care  of  decorations  for  the  affair. 

Mayor  Golllday  also  presented  Minister 
Kiane  a  packape  of  Interwoven  hose  and  a 
bushfl  of  apples 

F'  r  a  progr;iin  of  muFlc  Miss  Shirley  Par- 
sons this  city,  sang  two  numbers — "took 
for  the  Silver  Lining"  (Jerome  Kern)  and 
"Ah  Sweet  Mystery  of  Life"  (Victor  Herbert). 
Her  accompanist  was  Mrs.  William  McBrlde. 
this  city.  She  also  played  for  the  mass  sing- 
ing 

T7ie  Invocation  and  benediction  were  by 
the  Revemid  W,  W  Bcale,  pastor  of  Calvary 
Methodist  Church. 

Introducfd  Informally  by  Mr  Martin  and 
sensed  at  the  speakers'  table  were:  Sol  nne, 
ticket  s.ile  chairman;  former  Mayor  Carlton 
B  Stuckey;  Charles  Stroh.  manager  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce;  Mrs  Pauline  Boxwell. 
tren.-iurer  of  the  local  group  for  many  years; 
and  Li^u  Cohen,  a  past  presiding  iifflcer  of  the 
mn-ernent  who  Introduced  Senator  Ran- 
noi  p,i  IntrcxJuced  from  the  floor  were  Dr. 
Corma  Mowrey,  of  Washington,  a  present 
representative  of  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  a  past  president  of  NEA;  and 
former  Mayor  William  H.  Peery.  who  origi- 
nated the  local  observances  when  he  was 
mayor. 

Senator  Randolph  hns  been  sj>ending  2 
days  In  this  area.  He  flew  In  with  guests  of 
Lake  Central  Airlines  Tuesday  afternoon,  at- 
tended the  dinner-reception,  and  witnessed 
the  races  that  evening  at  Shenandoah  Downs 
at  Charles  Town,  spent  the  night  at  Hilltop 
House  at  Harpers  Ferry,  and  came  here  yes- 
terd.iy  for  the  post  ofBce  building  dedication. 
He  had   as   his  guest  Postmaster   General  J. 


Edgar  E>ay  and  used  the  morning  yesterday 
to  show  him  around  Harpers  Fexry  historic 
spots  and  other  places. 

In  the  crowd  last  night  were  a  sumber  of 
teachers  here  to  attend  a  regional  meeting  of 
the  WVEA  today  and  tomorrow,  and  a  num- 
ber from  other  points  in  the  area. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THK  SENATF  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  23.  1962 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 13,  1961,  at  Chicago,  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  delivered  an 
important  and  significant  address  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  on  the  subject  "Oil 
and  War."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oil  a.nd  Wah 

(An  address  by  Hon.  A.  S.  Miki  Moneonet, 

Senator  from  Oklahoma) 

Tills  meeting  of  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  takes  place  in  the  most  perilous 
time  we  have  ever  faced — perllotis  for  your 
industry,  perilous  for  oui  Nation,  perilous 
for  civilization.  It  is  a  time  of  tension  and 
fear,  when  the  military  forces  of  two  mighty 
powers  face  each  other  across  a  thin  strand 
of  barbed  wire  at  the  barricades  of  Berlin, 
and  all  mankind  trembles  at  the  prospect  of 
nuclear  war. 

I  come  here  today  to  speak  to  you  about 
a  war — not  the  war  for  which  we  are  pre- 
pared, and  which,  because  we  are  prepared 
and  the  Russians  know  It.  will  probably 
never  come,  but  about  the  war  which  is 
already  declared:  about  an  economic  war 
which  we  do  not  yet  fully  understand.  I 
want  to  dlscusss  It  at  this  time  because  I 
Ijelleve  this  very  lack  of  understanding  is 
our  greatest  actual  danger.  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss It  at  this  place  because  you  control  our 
principal  weapon. 

There  Is  no  need,  with  this  audience,  to 
dwell  at  lentgh  on  the  Impressive  material 
achievements  of  the  Soviet  Union  under 
communism,  or  upon  the  tragic  splrtual  and 
human  price  which  the  Russian  people  have 
paid  for  those  achievements.  The  story  of 
giant  hydroelectric  projects  where  once  were 
barren  wastes,  of  modern  factories  where 
once  were  villages,  of  huge  apartments  where 
once  were  cottages,  of  the  privation  and 
slave  labor  out  of  which  all  these  were 
built — this  is  already  familiar  to  Americans 
today.  I  am  convinced  that  Khrushchev 
will  not  knowingly  pursue  a  course  which 
overnight  would  reduce  this  accomplishment 
of  40  years  to  radioactive  rubble.  I  also 
believe  that  as  a  dedicated  Communist  he 
does  not  think  that  resort  to  nuclear  war  Is 
necessary  to  accoirpllsh  Soviet  objectives. 
We  had  best  take  at  face  value  his  widely 
quoted  words:  "We  declare  war  upon  you 
In  the  peaceful  field  of  trade."  It  was  not  a 
Joke.  It  was  a  deadly  serious  statement  of 
Soviet  policy. 

I  think  Khrushchev  means  what  he  says. 
He  believes  that  his  slave  state  system  can 
drive  the  free  world  and  Its  free  enterprise 
system  into  bankruptcy,  and  that  Commu- 
nists can  take  over  with  all  of  the  productive 
capacity  Intact.     I  believe  this  Is  the  kind  of 


war  he  intends  to  pursue  for  his  Communist 
system  through  your  lifetime  aixl  mine. 

Many  of  you  know  Ktme  of  th«  facta  whith 
I  will  ask  you  to  think  about  today.  In  dte- 
cnswtiift  tbem,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  an  alarm- 
ist; but  Uke  time  to  guard  tbe  lereea  te  when 
the  crest  of  the  flood  appears  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  river.  And  ao  I  vould  like  to 
discuss  the  Soviet  wvstfxjn.  Soviet  tactics, 
Soviet  strategy,  and  America's  defense  in  the 
war  wliich  Is  already  declared. 

TUT   SOVTZT   WEAPOM 

TTie  weapons  In  any  trade  war  are  goods 
for  export.  Russia  is  in  the  midst  at  a  mas- 
sive program  of  Industrialization  and  devel- 
opment of  Its  resources.  Shortages  are  the 
rule,  rather  than  surpluses.  It  needs  ma- 
chine tools  and  machines,  both  for  use  and 
to  copy  for  production  within  Russia.  It, 
needs  the  specialized  products  of  the  West 
which  are  beyond  the  capability  of  its  pres- 
ent Industrial  complex.  It  needs  consumer 
goods  to  meet  the  restive  demands  of  a  pop- 
ulation whose  wants  have  been  sacrificed  to 
build  l>asic  Industry.  It  needs  raw  materials 
It  needs  food  and  fiber  to  compensate  for  the 
failure  of  Soviet  agriculture.  These  tilings 
it  can  get  only  by  barter  or  by  purchase  with 
hard  currencies,  which  In  tvirn  can  only  be 
earned  from  exports. 

^Tiile  some  manufactured  goods  may  be 
traded  for  purpyoses  of  prestige,  only  forest 
products  and  a  few  minerals  are  available  for 
export,  and  the  market  for  them  is  limited. 
There  is  one  exception,  one  product  in  great 
demand  and  available  for  export  In  increasing 
qviantitles.  The  Soviet's  principal  weapon  in 
the  economic  war  is  oil.  The  Soviet  eco- 
nomic offensive  will  succeed  or  fail  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  Soviet  oil  which  can 
be  exported  In  exchange  for  the  goods  tliey 
need. 

The  measure  of  the  Soviet  oil  threat  Is  Its 
effort  and  success  in  exploration  and  produc- 
tion of  crude  petroleum — and  the  record  is 
impressive. 

Working  in  oil-rich  virgin  territory  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960  they  added  five  times 
more  reserves  per  foot  drilled  than  we  did, 
increasing  proven  Soviet  reserves  from  about 
5  billion  barrels  to  25  billion  barrels.  And 
the  400  seismograph  crews  working  today 
will  be  1,200  crews  In  1965. 

While  world  oil  production  doubled  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960,  Soviet  production 
quadrupled,  from  700,000  to  3  million  barrels 
per  day.  It  is  expected  to  reach  5  million 
barrels  per  day  by  1965,  an  even  faster  rate 
of  growth. 

How  great  an  economic  weapon—  oil  for 
export— will  this  rate  of  production  yield? 
From  less  than  100,000  barrels  per  day  in 
1954,  exports  to  the  free  world  more  than 
doubled  in  4  years  to  200,000  barrels  In  1958; 
doubled  again  to  400.000  barrels  In  1960 — 
supplying  8  to  9  percent  of  the  European 
market.  By  1965,  Soviet  exports  to  the  free 
world  couM  rise  to  a  level  of  800,000  barrels 
per  day,  over  and  above  the  400,000  barrels 
per  day  supplied  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  Based 
on  this  projected  export  capability,  Soviet 
exports  would  account  for  about  15  to  18 
percent  of  the  current  West  European  mar- 
ket demand. 

THE    SOVIET   TACnca 

Let  us  consider  how  the  weapon  is  used. 
What  are  the  tactics?  The  first  Is  to  seek 
maximum  sales  to  Japan  and  the  industrial 
countries  of  Western  Europe  In  return  for 
machinery,  steel,  and  hard  currencies.  These 
countries  are  looking  for  markets  and  bar- 
gains. The  Soviets  take  advantage  of  their 
need  to  expand  exports  and  offer  them  a  cut- 
rate  price. 

Japan  Is  offered  Soviet  crude  oil  at  $1  per 
barrel  delivered  at  the  Black  Sea,  or  $2  de- 
livered in  Japan.  The  Western  price  is  |1  80 
at  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  f2.S0  delivered  In 
Japan. 
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Finland  is  sold  Soviet  crude  oil  delivered 
at  »2  39  per  barrel.  Iranian  crude  oil  at  $3  33 
Sweden  paid  the  Soviet  93  68  for  kerosene 
which  cost  $4  51  from  the  Netherlands 
West  Germany  paid  the  Soviet  $3  48  for  light 
furl  oil  which  cost  $4  50  from  Great  Britain. 

Aftrr  mtiximum  sales  In  hard  currency 
markets,  the  Soviets  resort  to  b.irter  of  oil 
for  food,  fiber,  and  raw  materials  from  under- 
developed countries  ThLs  Is  perhaps  the 
most  Insidious  and  dangerous  aspect  of  the 
Soviet  offensive  Frequently  dependent  on 
sales  cf  one  or  a  fe—  commodities  for  their 
whole  economy,  chronically  shiirt  of  hard 
currencies  with  which  to  buy  on  the  world 
market,  these  countries  are  least  able  to  re- 
sist Soviet  teclmlques  And  a  worldwide 
pattern  emeri;es 

Oil  for  tobacco  from  Greece 

OH  for  coffee  from  Br.izU. 

Oil  for  flsh  from  Iceland 

on  f  T  cctton  from  Bjypt. 

Oil  for  Jute  from  India. 

Oil  for  su  rar  from  Cuba. 

Oil  for  rtibber  from  Ceylon 

This  Is  happenl!!.j  today  Next  year  and 
for  years  to  come  they  hope  to  make  this  list 
grow 

THE    wOVirr    STRATEOT 

Even  fr  m  these  few  examples,  the  Soviet 
8trat«ii4y  will  bee;ln  to  be  apparent  It  is  de- 
velopment, disruption,  and  depeivdence 

First  and  foremost,  they  are  filling  the 
gaps  in  their  O'An  Industrial  devel  pment 
Each  sale  for  hard  currencies,  each  barter  f  >r 
industrul  goods  contributes  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Ru.sslan  Industry  and  Ruseian  nit- 
ural  resources  It  not  only  nelps  bviiid  the 
lndU8*-nal  ta^e.  but  speeds  the  day  when  they 
will  achieve  an  exportable  surplus  of  In- 
dustrial products  Perhaps  more  Inionrtant 
In  the  long  run.  it  adds  resources  which  may 
permit  some  Investment  in  lii;ht  industry  to 
ease  the  ( ressurc  of  consumer  dem:ind 
Finally,  the  sinews  of  Industrial  comfietltlon 
are  alj^o  the  sinews  of  war  Con.suler  the 
Implication  of  widely  dis{^)ersed  Industrial 
complexes  with  Indejiendent  sources  of  elec- 
trical and  petroleum  eneriry:  -.x  bf.mbproof 
pipeline  «y!-tem  capable  >  f  delivering  sup- 
plies Into  the  heart  of  Western  Europe  or  a 
modern  petrochemical  Industry  You  re- 
member the  military  value  of  adequate  oil 
supplies  Ge.n  George  S  Patton  outran 
his  oil  supplies  In  his  drive  across  France 
and  had  to  stop  Pipelines  now  under  con- 
struction will  flow  from  the  Urals  toward 
Western  Europe  and  could  ultimately  con- 
nect with  p.jellnes  for  which  we  are  .'pend- 
Ing  hundre'ls  of  millions  of  doii.irs  fri  m  ^  ur 
sld**  of   the  world   to  fuel   the  N.\TO  .irmies 

A  second  and  equally  obvious  Soviet  strat- 
egy is  preemption  of  Western  markets  So- 
viet entr.it.ce  into  the  market  ha.<;  already 
contributed  t.)  softening  the  world  price  of 
oil-  Mo«t  f  .the  Western  oil  which  goes  into 
world  mark  •t.'i  1.';  prtxiuced  In  areas  which  are 
politically  voi.itUe  -  the  Mldd.e  East.  North 
Africa.  S«iuth  America  If  the  surplus  In- 
creases, price  weakens,  sales  decline  and  the 
receipts  from  their  prlm.iry  Income  source 
fall  who  will  be  blamed ■"  The  Soviets,  or 
the  Western  companies  holding  the  c  nces- 
slons""     What  is  your  experience'' 

And  the  apture  ot  Western  markets  can 
be  but  the  first  step  m  the  campaign  of  eco- 
nom:c  disruption  The  ^.ovlets  are  emphasiz- 
ing exploration  and  production,  not  refining 
and  marketing  facilities.  In  the  free  world 
the  latter  have  been  built  by  the  interna- 
tional oil  L'l'mpanles  Ui  handle  their  own 
products  The  S<jviets  intend  to  use  them 
to  handle  theirs  When  American-owned 
Cub.in  ret\r.erlps  refused  to  process  Soviet 
oil.  the  Cuban  Government  seized  them 
When  Western  companies  l.i  Ceylon  refu.=;ed 
to  handle  Soviet  pr'  ducts,  their  terminal  and 
marketing  facilities  were  nationalized 

It  Is  the  third,  and  most  cynical,  aspect 
of  Soviet  strategy  which  Is  most  alarming 
While   the    actual   tonnage   now    involved   In 


Soviet  barter  deals  may  be  snuill.  the  Soviets 
lire  making  even  deeper  price  cuts  cm  Iriic- 
term  deals  which  will  not  only  [>ermanently 
shut  the  West  off  from  the  market,  but  lead 
to  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union  The 
Soviets  are  building  both  economic  and 
politic. il  dependence  In  a  twofold  Jense  first, 
they  are  building  dependence  ^'U  Soviet  oil 
fupp.ies.  and.  second  they  are  building  de- 
pendence on  Soviet  markets  for  surplus  loc.U 
products  and  commodities  whlrh  the  S.  vlet 
Union  will  accept  In  excliai.ge  for  its  oil  In 
certain  countries  an  alarming  p<.rcentage  of 
their  Inland  demand  is  already  being  sup- 
plied by  Russia     Iceland.   ICO  percent;   Cuba. 

I  >0  percent  Finland.  99  percent.  Egypt.  53 
[-ercent.  Yugo«l.iM.i  47  penent.  Uruguay  44 
percent,  and  Greece  23  percen'  And  where 
else  can  these  countries  sell  the  pulp  fish, 
cotton,  woo'.,  tobacco  .«nd  sucar  which  are 
their  primary  pri>ducts^ 

We  have  recent. y  seen  a  classic  example  of 
the  spiral  of  development  disruption,  and 
dependence  The  bottleneck  in  the  Soviet 
n-troleum  industry  is  transjjortatl  ni  Their 
tanker  floet  Is  seriously  inadequate  Pipe- 
line construction  Is  crippled  by  a  shorUige  of 
lirge-slze  pipe  The  Soviets-  selling  crude 
oil  to  Italy  for  $1  J7  per  barrel  del.vered  at 
Itiil.in  ports.  agaUu-t  a  Western  price  of 
$1  17  fob  eastern  Medlterraner\n  p  rts 
have  now  concluded  with  Italy  a  •2<XJ  mil- 
lion barter  deal  In  which  they  will  tret  40-in.h 
steel  pipe  The  S.niet.s  will  build  a  2  800- 
ml'.e  pipeline  capable  of  delivering  one  mll- 

II  in  barrels  a  d.iy  from  the  Urnls  to  we.stern 
Russia  Smaller  lines  will  carry  the  oil 
through  Poland  to  E.ist  Germany  and  to 
CzechoBluvakla  But  that  Is  onlv  the  begin- 
ning The  Soviets  will  supp>ly  20  percent  of 
Italy's  total  "11  needs  for  5  years  and  petro- 
leum pr'xluct.s  extracted  from  •!  37  Soviet 
crude  oi;  m  Italy  will  be  distributed  through- 
out the  Common  Market  as  tarllT-priv  I'eged 
Italian  products  Are  those  who  have  Joined 
their  hearts  and  minds  with  us  In  freed  m 
now  t<-  h.ive  their  liands  manacled  to  Russia 
with  bonds  of  pipeline  steel? 

THE  rRrc  world's  covNTXRorrENsivx 

So  I  say  to  you.  the  war  Is  already  de- 
clared. The  weapon  Is  already  chosen.  It 
Is  oil  The  frontline  troops  are  already 
drafted  They  arc  the  men  and  WMmen  of 
t;.e  American  oil  Indiutry  The  battl'-fleld 
Is  already  determined  It  Is  In  our  export 
markets  We  have  only  one  choice  Whether 
to  run  or  fight.  II  we  run.  we  wlU  find  that 
financial,  social,  and  political  fallout  can  be 
de.\dly  too 

But  If  we  fight— as  fight  we  must  — we 
must  first  free  ourselves  from  some  de- 
lusions, and  devise  a  Western  strategy,  not 
for  defense,  but  for  a  counteroffensive  I 
would  not  presume  to  advise  this  group  <in 
the  tactics  of  trade  w.ir  I  will  suggest  some 
elements  of  our  strategy,  not  because  I  am 
an  oil  ex[>ert.  but  because  It  may  help  to 
stimulate  our  reaching  some  Inescapable  and 
overdue  policy  decisions 

First,  we  muat  seek  our  natural  allies  In 
this  ecoi'.omlc  war.  The  challenge  presented 
by  the  S.jviets  Is  not  to  the  United  States 
alone  It  Is  a  challenge  to  the  free  w  irld, 
and  particularly  to  the  oU-producing  nations, 
present  and  future.  The  sjovernments  ai.d 
peoples  of  Canada.  Mexico.  Venezuela.  Saudi 
Arabia.  Iran,  Iraq,  Kuwait.  Algeria  and  Indo- 
nesia mu.5t  be  m.ide  to  u.ndcrstand  th.it  they 
.share  our  stake  In  free  world  markets,  and 
will  suffer  more  than  we  from  S  iviet  In- 
trusion All  of  the  nations  of  the  West 
whether  oil  pr  xluccrs  or  not,  must  be  niade 
to  understand  the  nature  and  purposes  of 
t'ne  S"\let  offensive,  f  r  e-. fry  aspect  of  our 
strategy  will  require  the  c  >  .p^r.it.":)  uf  thcr 
nations  This  Is  a  difficult  task  for  Amer- 
ica:^ diplomacy,  but  an  essential  <nie  w^ilch 
m\ist  be  undertaken  soon 

Second,  we  must  compete  with  the  So- 
viets In  finding  and  devel  )p'n:  reservea.  I 
know  of  no  more  fatal  error  wh    h  wc  could 


Ml. ike  than  to  curtail  exploration  because  of 
a  virreiit  surplus  of  oil  Whatever  the  de- 
ni.md  tod.iy.  the  future  market  Is  virtually 
unlimited  The  eti'lre  free  world  Is  experi- 
enclni;  population  gri  wth  at  a  rate  com- 
parable to  the  United  States  With  10  times 
ovir  population,  and  the  same  growth  rate, 
the  free  world  will  add  250  million  pcop  e 
m  the  nrxt  10  years  Not  only  do  more  pe  - 
p  e  require  more  energy,  but  the  per  ca.  Ita 
cou'iumption  of  petroleum  Is  steadily  rlsuut 
'liiese  natlon.s  will  c.  ntlnue  to  grow  S.  .^le 
me.usurc  of  the  future  market  for  oil  Is  glve.i 
by  the  fact  th.it  many  ii.itions  In  Africa  iir.tl 
A  la  n.w  consume  Ic^s  than  1  barrel  of  oil 
per  person  \yeT  year  The  annual  consump- 
tion r.ite  per  person  Is  only  3  barrels  in 
Jipm.  only  0  barrels  In  Western  Eun  jx? 
F  >r  e.K'h  I  crs  >n  li  the  United  States,  we 
Co  isume  20  narrels  each  year,  and  each  yc.ir 
tlie  rest  of  the  world  will  come  closer  to  that 
fl^'ore 

We  inu^t  continue  to  And  oil.  because  ulti- 
mately the  greater  the  percentage  of  the 
t.  tal  8\ipply  controlled  by  the  Soviets,  the 
lower  their  price  and  the  greater  their  effect 
m  the  world  market  We  mutt  be  prepared 
Ui  Rear>-h  for  and  develop  oil  In  countries 
which  now  import  It  It  Is  In  our  long-r,in|i;e 
infere't  that  local  needs  be  supplied  from 
local  lources  devcU'ped  by  American  oil 
conip.mles.  using  American  equipment 
trained  by  Ainerlcm  tec  hnlclans.  rather  than 
to  find  another  Country  the  oil  captive  of 
the  Soviet  Union 

We  must  se«k  maximum  development  of 
our  dome.stic  reserves,  regirdless  of  compara- 
tive cost,  and  retain  or  ItiElltute  every  in- 
centive which  will  contribute  to  that  end 
We  mujt  never  be  dcpeiident  on  others  for 
our  mo- 1  vl'.il  resource  for  this  Nations 
defen.se 

Tlie  Suez  cri  is  was  an  omen  of  what  we 
n^.iy  face  in  are.as  which  become  dei>endent 
on  Soviet  oil  In  the  la.st  analysis,  we  can 
depend  only  on  North  American  producers 
as  a  certain  rource  of  supply  In  an  emer- 
gency, for  if  the  Soviets  cut  olT  oil  8upi>lies 
to  a  dependent  country  they  can  be  expected 
to  use  every  available  means  to  disrupt  sup- 
plies fr-m  apernatlve  sources.  A  healthy  ra'e 
of  domeilic  exploration  will  require  that  Im- 
[M>rts  continue  to  be  limited  We  could  m.ike 
no  grcaffr  err^  r  than  to  use  the  dome-tic 
nuirket  as  an  e'cape  from  the  necessity  to 
compete  with  the  Soviets  for  world  mar- 
kets 

Third  we  must  compete  In  price.  All  So- 
viet oil  is  channeled  through  a  single  exp-  rt 
n^ono[x^>ly  owned  and  operated  by  the  ftate 
Subsidies  are  available  from  the  nation.il 
treasury  when  a  decl.'lon  Is  made  to  dispose 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  oil  In  a  particular 
;u-ea.  whether  the  purpo  e  Is  economic  ir 
political  There  Is  a  tendency  to  assume 
that  with  ncj  shareholders  to  answer  to  imd 
the  cost  of  pr<xluctlon  paid  out  of  the  G<iv- 
ernmcnt  budget,  the  Scjvlets  can  chariie 
whatever  Uiey  please,  but  as  a  matter  of  eco- 
nomic reality  there  Is  a  limit  Tlie  Soviet 
Union  Is  not  that  rich  The  Russians  are 
o.fferlng  oil  today  on  the  Black  Sea  for  $1  10 
f)er  barrel,  but  that  kw  price  Is  subsidized 
by  sales  to  Soviet  bloc  cuatoiner*  at  subst.;n- 
tially  above  the  world  price.  Tlius  Bulgina. 
Poland,  East  Ocrmanv  Rumania,  and  nil 
the  others  pay  subst  .n*  i.illy  more  than  the 
$1  10  rubsldized  price 

I  said  we  must  c  'nipete  on  price,  and  I 
believe  we  can  Our  >  p:'rations  are  m.re 
efficient  and  our  research  and  technology 
m  >re  advanced,  and  we  arc  still  improvir.g 
American  oilmen  who  recently  visited  Rus- 
si.i  estimated  that  their  exploration  a. id 
proUucti  >n  costs  are  much  higher  than  those 
in  the  Middle  East  The  average  cost,  with- 
out profit,  of  Middle  E.ist  oil  delivered  to 
the  Mediterranean  is  about  $1  40  per  b.irrel. 
but  73  cents  of  that  coot  Is  the  royally  pild 
to  the  sovereign,  and  taxes  These  are  as- 
pects   of    cost    that    we    can    do    something 
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about.  If  the  producing  countries  can  be 
made  to  understand  the  nature  of  this  strug- 
gle The  direct  operating  costs,  you  can  do 
something  about,  as  you  have  In  the  past. 
As  we  negotiate  around  the  world  for  nec- 
es.sary  foreign  oil  concessions,  I  think  It  is 
foolish  for  our  people  and  our  allies  In  the 
pr.u'.d  alliance  of  NATO  to  be  bidding  against 
each  other.  It  Is  like  a  man  bidding  against 
his  wife  at  an  auction  sale. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  subsidy;  but  if  It 
Is  necessary  In  the  overall  strategy  for  the 
economic  war.  then  I  would  not  shrink  from 
that  More  likely  any  need  for  subsidy  can 
be  eliminated  by  cooperation  between  mem- 
bers of  the  grand  alliance,  rccjrientatlon  of 
nnlitary  and  economic  aid.  acceptance  of 
two-way  or  three-way  trade  in  raw  materials 
t.ix  policy,  credits  (jr  credit  guarantees,  and 
by  other  means 

Fourth,  we  must  compete  In  furnishing  a 
m.trket  for  basic  commiJdiiles  from  under- 
lie eloped  countries  Just  as  In  the  case  of 
111  we  canncji  perm.t  unrestricted  entry  Into 
the  American  market  for  products  already 
In  surplus.  But  we  can  devise  International 
price  stabilization  agreements  which  will 
yield  these  countries  comparable  Income 
Ir  'in  reduced  production  of  commodities  In 
surplus  Not  only  would  such  arrangements 
eluiiinate  their  dependence  on  Soviet  mar- 
kets, but  more  Important  they  would  force 
the  Soviets  to  pay  the  world  price  for  the 
supplies  they  need. 

Fifth,  we  must  exploit  Soviet  weaknesses 
and  take  advantage  of  our  own  strength. 
We  should  take  Immediate  steps  to  estab- 
lish c(jordinated  controls  to  minimize  the 
flow  of  Western  equipment  and  technology 
which  Is  helpful  In  breaking  bottlenecks  In 
the  Soviet  petroleum  Industry.  We  cannot 
get  total  Western  cooperation  in  this  effort, 
and  even  if  we  could.  It  would  not  stop 
development  of  the  Russian  Industry.  But 
we  can  slow  It  down.  We  must  develop  the 
maturity  not  to  publicly  parade  and  deride 
the  Incidents  of  our  failure,  the  examples  of 
allies  who  would  not  cooperate;  but  to 
quietly   celebrate    the   occasional   success. 

One  key  S<jviet  weakness  Is  a  shortage  of 
tankers.  The  entire  Soviet  bloc  has  only 
one-third  as  many  tankers  as  the  United 
suites  alone,  and  only  one-sixth  our  ton- 
nage Soviet  tanker  capacity  Is  hardly  suffi- 
cient even  to  satisfy  Soviet-bloc  oil  trans- 
portation requirements.  If  the  free  world 
tanker  owners  refused  to  transp>ort  Soviet 
oil.  it  would  fxjse  an  acute  problem  for  the 
Sviviets  Even  a  little  selective  pricing  of 
tanker  transportation  would  do  wonders  In 
offsetting  Soviet  price  cuts.  Yet  when  two 
American  companies  tried  to  discourage 
tanker  owners  from  carrying  Soviet  oil  to 
Cuba,  they  received  the  support  of  neither 
Uieir  industry  nor  their  Government.  We 
have  much  to  learn -first,  that  we  are  at 
war. 

THE    CO.NDmONS     OK    VICTORT 

.Ml  of  these  strategic  objectives  require  a 
Common  condition  precedent:  A  partnership 
betv^een  the  Government  and  the  oil  Indus- 
try. Diplomacy  must  be  marshaled  In  sup- 
p<jrt  of  American  oil  companies.  A  steady 
How  of  intelligence  on  Soviet  maneuvers 
must  be  provided  to  the  Industry.  Tax 
policy  must  give  every  possible  assistance  to 
American  companies  In  meeting  Soviet 
prices.  We  are  spending  $48  billion  a  year 
for  the  hardware  and  logistics  of  military 
War  We  are  spending  about  $4'2  billion 
In  miliu\ry  and  economic  aid  abroad.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  spend  substantial 
amounts  for  oil  and  oil  markets  which  are 
the  hardware  and  logistics  of  economic  war. 
The  resources  of  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
frum  -grants,  loans,  credits,  guarantees — 
must  be  organized  to  support  the  economic 
war.  Laws  which  interfere  with  the  effec- 
tive conduct  of  the  war  must  be  suspended. 

Oil  must  become  nonpartisan.  The  oil 
industry    has    been    the    political    whipping 


boy  of  liberals;  the  Texas  oilman,  a  political 
caricature;  the  depletion  allowance,  a  politi- 
cal football.  We  must  quickly  outgrow  such 
childishness  If  we  are  to  survive  &s  a  world 
power. 

But  this  Is  not  a  one-sided  obligation  The 
oil  industry  has  also  been  the  treasury  of  the 
conservatives;  the  politician,  an  industry 
caricature;  tlie  government,  an  assumed  ene- 
my. This  childishness,  too.  we  must  quickly 
outgrow  if  we  are  to  survive. 

But  like  all  wars,  victory  will  finally  de- 
pend in  the  quality  of  the  troops.  You  did 
not  choose  your  place  in  the  front  lines,  but 
neither  did  your  predecessors  in  our  Nations 
battles.  And  the  victory  will  depend  on  your 
performance — on  your  research,  your  tech- 
nology, your  efBclency  in  exploration,  pro- 
duction, refining,  transportation,  and  mar- 
keting And  finally,  it  all  depends  on  your 
willingness  to  work  and   fight. 

I  believe  It  was  Voltaire  who  said:  "The 
sound  which  history  makes  Is  that  of  wooden 
shoes  goln,?  up  stairs,  and  satin  slippers  com- 
ing down."  Sometimes  we  take  too  much 
for  granted  our  place  In  the  sun,  as  though  it 
were  automatic  and  had  been  acquired  with- 
out the  hard  fighting  and  slugging  that  a 
pioneering  people  did.  Your  fathers  went 
Into  the  slush  pits  and  gambled  all  they  had 
on  their  Judgment  and  their  skill.  Will 
their  working  boots  still  fit  their  sons? 

I  think  they  will.  I  would  like  the  chance 
to  say  to  Khrushchev ;  "Let  me  tell  you  about 
the  American  oilman.  He's  a  roughneck 
turned  scientist  He's  a  machinist  turned 
engineer.  He's  a  gambler  turned  financier. 
He's  a  salesman  turned  diplomat.  He  taught 
you  all  you  know  about  oil.  And  one  more 
thing.  He's  a  free  man  in  a  free  society,  and 
you  can  devise  no  Incentive  to  equal  his 
self-resp)€ct.  We  accept  your  choice  of  weap- 
ons. We  accept  your  battlefield.  And  we 
declare  war  on  you,  in  the  peaceful  field  of 
trade  " 


Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Manage- 
ment Policy  Reports  to  tlie  President 
on  Aatomation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLUND 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  23,  1962 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
certain  that  every  Member  of  Congress  is 
vitally  interested  in  our  present  unem- 
ployment problem  and  is  anxious  to  find 
a  solution. 

President  Kennedy  also  recognized  the 
seriousness  of  this  condition  and  knew 
that  a  solution  must  be  found.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  do  this,  he  appointed  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  Labor - 
Management  Policy  with  representatives 
of  industry,  labor,  and  Crovernment  serv- 
ing as  members. 

On  January  11,  this  Committee  re- 
leased its  report  to  the  President  on 
automation  and  its  benefits  and  prob- 
lems. 

They  stated : 

Automation  and  technological  progress  are 
essential  to  the  general  welfare,  the  economic 
strength,  and  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

However,  they  pointed  out  that — 

This  progress  can — and  must — be  achieved 
without  the  sacrifice  of  human  values  •  •  • 
and  this  requires  a  combination  of  private 
and  governmental  action. 


Among  other  recommendations  made 
in  this  report,  one  specifically  states 
that — 

Support  from  both  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations for  retraining  of  workers  who 
have  been  and  will  be  displaced. 

Here,  I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  H.R.  8399 — the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act — is  now 
in  the  Rules  Committee  and  provides  for 
a  retraining  program  for  these  workers. 

Other  suggestions  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee are  also  included  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  am  suie  that  my  colleagues  are  re- 
ccivinj,'  considerable  amounts  of  mail, 
just  as  I  am,  asking  us  to  enact  such  a 
l.TOf-'iam  as  this,  for  those  writing  me  are 
unemployed  and  have  little  hope  in  re- 
turning to  work  without  additional  edu- 
cation and  tr. lining. 

I  hope  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

The  report  follows : 

Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Management 
Policy  Reports  to  the  President  on 
Automation 

The  President's  Committee  on  Labor- 
Management  Policy  submitted  tod.ay  its  first 
report  to  the  President.  The  report  was  pre- 
sented to  the  President  at  the  White  House 
by  the  Committee  Chairman,  Secretary  of 
Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  and  by  the  Com- 
mittee Vice  Chairman,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Luther  H.  Hodges.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  members  of  the  Committee. 

Today's  report  deals  with  "The  Benefits  and 
Problems  Incident  to  Automation  and  Other 
Technological  Advances."  The  Committee 
believes  It  reflects  the  sense  of  common  pur- 
pose which  the  President  requested  as  a. 
source  of  strength  for  our  Nation  In  time  of 
emergency  and  as  a  climate  conducive  to 
cooperation  and  resolution  of  differences. 

There  was  unanimous  agreement  among 
the  Committee  members  on  three  fundamen- 
tal points: 

1.  Automation  and  technological  progress 
are  essential  to  the  general  welfare,  the  eco- 
nomic strength  and  the  defense  of  the 
Nation. 

2.  This  jM-ogress  can  and  must  be  achieved 
without  the  sacrifice  of  human  values. 

3.  Achievement  of  technological  progress 
without  sacrifice  of  human  values  requires 
a  combination  of  private  and  governmental 
action,  consonant  with  the  principles  of  a 
free  society. 

Automation  and  technological  progress  are 
cited  throughout  the  report  as  essential  to 
the  general  welfare,  the  economic  strength, 
and  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  This  prog- 
ress, it  notes,  must  and  can  be  achieved 
without  sacrifice  of  human  values,  Individ- 
ual interests  or  any  such  social  consequences 
due  to  changes  created  by  this  progress. 

Unemployment,  it  Is  pointed  out,  has  in- 
creased during  the  past  few  years  although 
total  employment  has  reached  new  heights. 
This  Is  ascribed  to  the  net  effect  of  rising 
output  per  worker,  among  other  factors,  but 
the  report  states:  "We  reject  the  too  com- 
mon assumption  that  continuing  unemploy- 
ment Is   an  inherent  cost  of  automation." 

The  Committee  offers  11  recommendations 
which  it  believes  may  i>ermlt  and  accelerate 
the  necessary  advancement  of  automation 
and  technological  change  without  detri- 
mental sacrifice  of  human  values,  If  con- 
sidered within  purview  of  such  relevant  fac- 
tors as  costs  to  individual  enterprises,  ef- 
fect on  the  Federal  budget  and  Influence  on 
general  price  levels.  These  recommenda- 
tions, if  carried  out,  would  constitute  a 
ocMnbinatlon  of  private  and  Government  ac- 
tion. 
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Thlj  flr»t  report  *»»•  '^*  orerall  approval 
of  all  but  two  of  lU  19  member*.  Mr.  Henry 
I'ord  n.  diitlrman  of  the  board  of  dlrectora 
of  the  Pord  Motor  Company  of  the  Man- 
agement group,  and  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Burns. 
president  Ckf  the  Natlon&I  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Reaearch  of  the  Public  group  They 
have  approved  It  In  part  and  have  filed 
statement*  of  separate  views  which  are  In- 
cluded  as  part  of  the  report. 

Labor  leaders.  DaTtd  Dublnaky.  president, 
International  Ladles'  Oarment  Workers'  Un- 
ion; George  II.  Harrison,  president.  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  St.itlon  Em- 
ployees: Walter  P.  Reuther.  president  of  the 
International  Union.  United  Aut(;mnb!>. 
Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Implement  Wnrk- 
ers  of  America;  Joseph  D.  Keenan.  secretary 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electri- 
cal Workers;  and  David  J.  McDonald,  presi- 
dent. United  Steelworkers  of  America,  asked 
for  sume  strengthening  of  the  wording  In  the 
section  dealing  with  hours  of  work  In  urder 
to  make  It  clear  that  should  all  exigencies 
fall,  there  may  have  to  be  recuurse  to  a 
shorter  work  period. 

In  submitting  the  report  the  chairman  and 
vice  chairman  stated: 

"We  commend  to  you  the  substantial  pub- 
lic service  rendered  by  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  who  have  dedicated  themselves 
to  the  work  of  the  Committee. 

'It  Ls  also  a  pleasure  for  us  to  report  that 
the  Coauulttee  has  met  regularly  since  It  was 
appointed  on  February  16.  1061.  and  that  the 
discussions  at  the  Committee  meetings  have 
been  most  friendly  and  constructive  Our 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  y  >ur  ob- 
jective of  bringing  together  top  leaders  of 
labor,  management  and  the  public  to  arrive 
at  a  fuller  understanding  on  vital  policy  l.s- 
sues  can  be  achieved.  We  anticipate  that 
reconuuendatlons  concerning  the  other  major 
topics  assigned  to  the  Committee— dealing 
with  Industrial  peace,  economic  growth. 
wage-price  policy,  and  world  comf^eiilion — 
will  be  forthcoming  In  the  near  future." 

This  Committee,  established  by  Executive 
order  In  February  1961  to  encoursRe  stxmd 
economic  growth  and  healthy  Industrial  re- 
lations In  order  to  aid  our  free  Institutions  to 
work  better,  has  19  members  drawn  from  the 
public,  labor,  and  management.  It  is  chaired 
for  1-year  alternating  periods  by  the  Secre- 
tary ff  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

This  flrst  report  will  be  followed  by  others 
in  the  Conunlttee's  fleld  of  responsibility. 
now  In  preparation.  Scheduled  for  submis- 
sion next  Is  the  report  on  labor-management 
relations. 

The  President  at  the  establishment  of  the 
Conuruttee.  deemed  It  "most  Important. "'  It 
advises  and  makes  recommendations  with 
respect  Uj  policies  that  may  be  followed  by 
labor,  man.i^ement,  government,  or  the 
public  which  win  promote  "free  and  re.'pon- 
Blble  collective  bargaining.  Industrial  peace, 
sound  wage  and  price  policies,  higher  stand- 
ards of    Uvlnp.  and   increased   productivity  " 

It  was  specifically  directed  to  consider  the 
matter  of  policies  designed  to  Insure  that 
American  products  are  competitive  In  world 
markets,  as  well  as  the  matter  of  the  Impact 
of  Industrial  automation. 

Full  membership  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Liibor-Management 
Policy  is  as  follows: 

PUBLIC    MEMBXaa 

Arthur  J  Goldberg  (ex  ofBclo).  Secretary 
of  Uib'ir.  Luther  H.  Hodges  (ex  ofBclo),  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce:  Arthur  P.  Bums,  pres- 
ident. National  Bureau  of  Economic  He- 
search;  David  L.  Cole,  attorney:  Clark  Kerr, 
president.  University  of  California;  Ralph  E, 
McOlll.  publisher,  Atlanta  ConsUtutlon; 
C.iorge  W  Taylor,  professor  of  labor  rela- 
tions. Wharton  School  of  Finance,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 


MANAGIMEirr    MEMBKXS 

BUott  V  Bell,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co  .  Inc  ; 
Joseph  L  Block,  chairman,  board  of  direc- 
tors. Inland  Steel  Co  :  Henry  Ford  II,  chair- 
man. b<->ard  of  directors.  Ford  Motor  Co  ; 
John  M  Franklin,  chairman,  board  of  di- 
rectors. United  States  Lines  Co  ;  J  Spencer 
I.ove,  chalrmrin  and  president.  Burlington 
Industries.  Inr  ;  Rich  .rd  S  Reyn'>',ds,  Jr  . 
president.  Reynolds  Metals  Co  ;  Tliomas  J. 
Wat.son.  Jr  .  prt-slden'.  International  Bvisl- 
nepj  Ma.-.Mnes  Corp 

LABOX    MEMBERS 

David  Dubln.sky.  president.  Internatlonnl 
Iwdles"  Garment  Workers'  Unl-'u;  OeorKe  M. 
Harrison,  president,  DrotherhoiKl  of  Railway 
and  Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Kx- 
pre.ss  and  Statl  n  Enipl<  yeeu;  Jo.seph  O 
Kf-enan.  .fiecrrtary.  International  Hrotherhxxl 
of  Electric. U  Workers.  Thoniad  Kennedy 
president.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America; 
David  J  McDonald,  president,  United  .Steel- 
workers  of  America;  GeorRe  Meany.  presi- 
dent, American  Federation  of  iJib. ir  and  Con- 
rress  of  Industrial  Organizations;  Walter  P. 
Reuther.  president,  International  Union, 
United  Automobile.  Aircraft  and  Akrrlcxil- 
turul  Implement  Workers  of  America. 

Pre.sidkxt'8    AovT-soav    CoMMrrrrx 

ON  Labor -M AN *ci:mknt  Poi  ict. 
Wiw/itagtan.  D  C  ,  January  It    I9?2 
The  Paxsn>Ej«T, 
The  White  Hou.^e, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dkax  Mr.  PnESiDesT  We  are  pleased  to 
submit  the  first  formal  r<'P'>rt  of  your  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Labor-Manftt?ement 
Policy.  This  report,  dealing  with  benefits 
and  problems  incident  to  aut.-  matlon  and 
other  te<'hnologlcal  .idvances.  was  appruved 
at   a   meeting  of    the    full   Committee    t-Klay 

When  you  estatjli-shed  this  C'  niniiltee  lajt 
year,  you  expres.«ted  the  hope  that  it  w')vi!d 
help  restf>re  that  sense  of  ccjnim.^n  purp'  se 
which  has  stren^^thened  our  Nattoit  lu  times 
i>f  emerkjency  and  generate  a  climate  c-n- 
ducive  to  cooperation  and  resolutlcn  of  di.'- 
frrences.  It  Is  a  source  uf  deep  Sttllsfactiiu 
to  us  that  this  flrst  report  eloquently  re- 
flects that  sense  of  comm  >n  purpose  There 
Is  unanimous  aKreement  among  the  .'^lem- 
bcrs   on   these   fundamen'.tl   pf-mt* 

1  .^ut.'matl(.n  and  techn.  l^'glcal  pr^^re^s 
.i.'e  essential  to  the  g«-neral  welfare,  the  e<~o- 
n<>mlc  strength  ar.d  t.he  defence  iif  the 
Nation 

2.  This  progress  can  and  must  be  achieved 
without  the  -sacrmce  ^^f  human  values 

3  .Achievement  of  technological  pro^rrcfis 
without  sacrifice  of  hun:an  values  re<iulres  a 
combination  of  private  and  governmeutaJ  ac- 
tion. c<'nsoi;iuit  w.lh  the  prmclples  of  a 
free  s  xlety. 

This  agreement  reflects  the  Committees 
conclusion  that  automation  and  terhnoi<  p- 
Ica!  chanr;e  havt?  meaijt  much  to  our  ro\u.- 
try.  The  r''p<.rt  as  a  whole  has  received  the 
virtually  unanimous  endorsement  of  the 
C'immi'tee,  while  tliere  are  understandably 
some  dlfTerences  on  Impleinenlatlou  of  thete 
objectl.es.  t;t.itcments  of  the  separate  views 
of  two  members  of  the  Committee  are  ap- 
pended to  the  report,  and  the  positions  of 
seM-r.il  n;' n". bers  on  rne  p.irtlcular  point  are 
set  out  In  tw'i  footn.jt«*s  Becau.s*  tiie 
statement  represen'.s  a  consen.sus  of  the 
Conunittt'C  members'  views,  their  Individual 
s'a'emen's  of  p^slti  'ii  on  various  pt^inls 
covered  w<iuld  di.Ter  In  some  respects. 

It  is  .uso  a  pleasure  f  >r  us  to  rej>ort  tliat 
th«»  Commlt'ee  has  met  regul.-irlv  since  it 
was  app'lnttil  on  February  16.  l.>61.  and 
that  the  discussions  at  the  0>mmlttee  mee'- 
lnij;3  hAve  been  most  friendly  and  confilriic- 
tive  Our  experience  h<is  denii  iKstrated  th.it 
your  objective  of  bringing;  toi^ether  top 
leaders  of  labor,  management,  and  the  pub- 
lic to  arrive  at  a  fuller  understanding  on  vi- 
tal policy  Usues  can  be  achieved.     We  antici- 


pate that  reoommendatlona  concerning  the 
other  ma)or  topics  assigned  to  tiM  Commit- 
tee, dealing  with  Industrial  p«ac«.  eoonomlc 
growth,  wage-price  policy,  and  world  com- 
petition, will  be  forthcoming  In  the  near 
future. 

We  commend  to  you  the  substantial  public 
service    rendered     by    the    membars    of    the 
Committee,   who  have  dedicated   themselves 
to  -lie  work  <  f  the  Oommltte«. 
He^pectfulJy. 

Art  Htm    J.   OocDBiaa. 

ChaiTjnan. 

Ll-THEB    M.    HODCKS. 

V  ICC  Chairman. 
Tnr.    BKNfc»ns    and    imuBLXMa    Incidxnt    to 

AlToMArlo.S       AND      OTHBR      TECHNOLOGICAL 
AUVANCKa 

Tiiree  cei.tr.il  pr-  poslttons  have  emerged 
In  the  Committees  ctinslderatlon  of  the  sl^- 
nificance  and  Unpad  of  automation  and 
other    technological    advance*. 

First,  automation  and  technological  prog- 
ress are  essential  to  the  general  welfare,  the 
economic  strength,  and  the  defense  of  the 
Nation 

Second,  this  prt->gres8  ran  and  must  be 
achieved  without  the  sacrlflc*  of  human 
values  and  without  Inequitable  coat  In  terms 
of    Individual    Interests. 

Third,  the  achievement  of  maximum  tech- 
nologlcul  development  with  adequate  safe- 
g'i.irds  agiln.st  economic  Injury  to  indi- 
viduals depends  upon  a  combination  of  pri- 
vate and  governmental  action,  consonant 
with  the   principles  of  the   free  society. 

Automation  and  technological  change  have 
meant  much  t.j  our  country.  Tbday  the 
average  worker  In  the  United  States  works 
shorter  hours,  turns  out  more  goods,  re- 
ceives higher  wages,  and  has  more  energy 
harnessed  and  working  with  blm  than  a 
worker  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Increas- 
ingly, machines  are  relieving  men  of  heavy 
phvslciU  latxtr  and  of  dangerous  and  repeti- 
tive work.  Competition  In  the  world  mar- 
kets has  been  possible  against  foreign  coun- 
tries whose  standards  of  living  are  below 
our  own.  th  >ut<h  this  advantage  is  diminish- 
ing Finally.  In  a  world  split  by  Ideological 
dllTerencee.  au'omatton  and  technological 
charii^e  have  a  tremendous  and  crucial  role  to 
play  in  maintaining  the  strength  of  the  free 
world 

For  these  reasoi.s,  we  emphasize  at  the 
otif.Het  the  Imperative  need  for  and  desirabil- 
ity of  automation  and  technological  change. 
Indeed.  Increased  productivity  and  fuller 
xitiU/atlon  of  resources  are  urgently  needed 
t.1  Improve  our  rate  of  economic  growth. 
ITiey  are  llkewi.se  needed  to  Improve  our  com- 
I>etltlvo  position  In  world  markets.  Failure 
t<i  advance  technologically  and  to  otherwise 
Incr.Mse  the  productivity  of  our  economy 
w-Mid  bring  or.  much  more  serious  unem- 
pl'MTient  and  reoited  Bocliil  problems  than 
o'o,    we   now  face 

It  Is  equally  true  that  the  current  rate  of 
tfchnoloKical  advance  has  created  social 
problems  and  that  an  acceleration  of  this 
rate  may  Intensify  these  problems. 

While  advancing  technology  haa  given 
rise  to  new  lndu.<trles  and  Jobs,  It  has  also 
resulted  In  employee  dl.^lacement :  and  the 
f  ict  th\t  new  work  cpportunltles  are  even- 
tua'Iy  rren'od  Is  no  comfort  or  help  to  the 
dlspl.iced  Individual  who  cannot,  for  one 
renson  or  n':r.»her,  •secure  comparable  or  any 
emnl  >y:nent  While  employment  has  ex- 
panded In  some  lndu«trle«,  the  net  effect  of 
ri«ing  output  per  worker,  of  the  growing 
l.Abor  f.irce  and  of  other  factors,  has  been  an 
lni-rea.se  In  the  Volume  of  unemployment 
during  the  pa.^t  few  yeurs — even  as  total  em- 
ployment ha*  reached  new  heights. 

The  Impact  of  technology  on  agricultural 
rmploymeiit  h.us  been  particularly  great. 
Al'Tig  with  other  factors.  It  has  resulted  In 
over  1.600  000  workers — 20  percent  of  the 
total  — leaving  the  farms  since  1950.    Yet  farm 
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output  has  Increased  28  percent,  making 
■ivallable  t<j  our  people  an  abundance  of 
f.HHl.  while  there  was  famine  In  some  of  the 
coininunist  countries.  Tills  Increased  output 
ei.abled  this  country  to  be  of  substantial 
iu..',i.>itance  Uj  needy  people  elsewhere  In  the 
world 

Our  purpose,  tlien.  Is  to  seek  that  course  of 
action  which  will  encourage  essential  prog- 
ress In  the  form  of  automation  and  tech- 
nological change,  while  meeting  at  the  same 
time  the  social  consequences  such  change 
creates 

We  recognize  that  the  subject  of  automa- 
tion and  technological  change  cannot  be 
dealt  with  apart  from  two  broader  subjects: 
mcre.'Lsed  productivity  In  general,  and 
unemployment 

We  are  pre))aring  a  i-eparate  report  on  eco- 
t'.omic  gri'Wth.  and  only  note  here  the  ba.slc 
importance  of  such  grtiwth  to  any  considera- 
tion of  the  problems — and  the  oppK>rtunl- 
ties- automation  and  technological  advance 
[iresent 

Regarding  technological  advance  and  un- 
employment. It  Is  clear  that  unemployment 
has  resulted  from  displacement  due  to  auto- 
mation and  technological  change.  It  Is  Im- 
possible with  presently  available  data,  to 
L.'xilate  that  portion  of  present  unemploy- 
ment resulting  from  these  causes.  Whether 
such  dl.-iplacement  will  be  short-run  depends 
to  a  con.slderabIe  extent  on  our  ability  to 
anticipate  and  plan  for  programs  Involving 
technological  change  and  to  make  better  use 
of  varioiis  mechanisms  for  retraining  and 
relooatlfiK  worker.s  who  find  themselves  un- 
r.eeded  In  their  former  occupations.  We 
have  ne<es.«:arlly  given  general  consideration 
m  this  repirt  to  some  asp)ectB  of  the  broader 
unemployment  problem  and  to  the  prospe<:ts 
of  more  effective  use  of  the  work  force. 

A  long  stride  toward  solution  of  the  un- 
employment problem  will  be  made  If  we  flrst 
recognize  the  nature  of  the  problem.  We 
regiird  the  following  factors  as  lmfx>rtant  In 
this  connection  : 

1.  The  recent  rat*  of  economic  growth  In 
the  United  States  h.i.-  been  in-utlu  lent  to  re- 
duce unemployment  Ui  a  tolerable  level. 

2  The  exact  extent  of  unemployment  at- 
tributable to  autt^imallon  and  technological 
change  Is  unknown,  since  It  Is  greatly  com- 
plicated by  other  factors,   such  as; 

lai    The   economic   recession  of   1960-61. 

(b)  The  unusually  high  entrance  rate  Into 
the  labor  market,  caused  by  the  great  post- 
W'.u-  population  Increase  In  the  next  10 
years  It  Is  exp)ected  that  there  will  be  a  net 
fain  In  the  labor  force  of  13 '^  million 
wi  irkers 

(ci  Ct'.r.inic  unemployment  In  dl.^tressed 
areas 

id>  The  effects  of  the  rapid  advances 
which  have  l)een  miide  by  foreign  competi- 
tors 

(ei    Chnngmg  Consumption  patterns 

(fi  The  changing  i.ature  of  Jobs  which 
often  lea-. es  a  gap  bet'*een  Job  requirements 
and  quallfic.itions  of  applicants  During  the 
1950'6  there  w.is  a  58-percent  Increase  In  the 
number  of  skilled  technical  and  professional 
w.)rkcrs  Unskilled  workers,  w-lth  only  a 
limited  education  found  It  more  difficult  to 
te*.  (.r  hold,  a  Job  In  this  connection  the 
IVpirtment  of  Liibor  projections  Indicate 
that  unless  steps  are  taken  to  reduce  the 
dropout  rate  among  high  school  students, 
!=ome  7' J  million  of  those  new  workers  Join- 
ing the  labor  force  In  the  1960's,  or  more 
'h.m  30  percent,  will  not  have  completed 
hieh  schfx.l.  and  over  2i-^  million  of  them 
will   not  even   have  completed   grade  school. 

1^1  Discrimination  against  workers  on  the 
b;i.=  ;s    of    aete.    sex.    race,    and    creed. 

ihi    Multiple  Job   holding   by   Individuals. 

Ill  The  continuing  movement  of  w-orkers 
away  from  the  farms 

3  Public  employment  service  facilities 
have   been    Inadequate   as    well    as   seriously 


uneven  In  their  effectiveness  with  respect 
to  helping  workers  find  new  Jobs,  counseling 
them  as  to  the  kind  of  Jobs  which  are  liable 
to  be  available  In  the  future  and  advising 
them  as  to  Job  prospects  In  other  geographi- 
cal areas. 

4.  The  mobility  of  workers  Is  reduced  by 
factors  running  contrary  to  the  demands  of 
a  dynamic  society,  and  an  economy  in 
transition. 

(a)  The  nontransferability  of  pension, 
seniority,  and  other  accumulated  rights  may 
result  In  an  employee's  being  dependent 
upon  his  attachment  to  a  particular  Job  as 
the  sole  means  of  protecting  his  equities. 

(b)  Desirable  and  essential  mobility  is 
affected  by  reluctance  to  leave  home — be- 
cause of  personal  ties,  or  because  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  may  be  working:  by  the 
cost  of  moving  and  possible  losses  on  local 
property;  and  by  the  Insecurity  of  Jobs  In  a 
new  locality. 

5.  Educational  and  Informational  facili- 
ties have  been  Inadequate  In  that : 

(a)  The  requirements  for  general  educa- 
tion prior  to  vocational  and  professional 
training  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  shift  In 
Job  oppKjrtunltles. 

(b)  The  required  types  of  vocational  and 
technical  training  and  retraining  are  often 
not  available,  e.g  ,  for  workers  leaving  the 
farm 

(c)  There  has  been  an  Inadequate  liaison 
among  school  systems,  Industry,  and  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  future  Job  require- 
ments, and  in  fact  there  is  insufficient  In- 
formation about  the  nature  of  such  Jobs. 

(d)  There  has  been  Inadequate  financial 
suppKjrt  for  needy  students. 

(6)  Counseling  facilities  have  been  gen- 
erally inadequate. 

6.  Proper  retraining  facilities,  and  a  system 
of  financial  support  for  workers  while  re- 
training, have  been  lacking. 

These  are  some  of  the  relevant  circum- 
stances of  a  society  In  which  automation  ani 
technological  advance  are  essential  motive 
forces.  TTie  operation  of  these  forces  within 
the  social  context  creates  serious  displace- 
ment problems — not  as  a  necessary  price  of 
I)rogress  but  as  the  stern  consequence  of 
failure  to  recognize  and  provide  for  these 
problems.  We  reject  the  too  common  as- 
sumption that  continuing  unemployment  Is 
an  inherent  cost  of  automation 

We  believe,  rather,  that  a  combination  of 
energetic  and  responsible  private  and  public 
action  will  permit  the  advancement  of  auto- 
mation and  technological  change  without  the 
sacrifice  of  human  values,  and  that  such 
combined  efforts  can  cope  satisfactorily  with 
the  total  unemployment  problem — including 
whatever  part  of  it  may  arl£e  from  the  dis- 
placements which  result  Inevitably  from  the 
introduction  of  new  devices  and  processes. 

We  do  not  attempt  here  an  exhaustive  ex- 
ploration or  enumeration  of  all  the  ways  and 
means  of  achieving  maximum  technological 
progress  with  the  minimum  of  individual  dis- 
advantage. Our  suggestions  can  be  only 
representative  of  a  broader  set  of  possibili- 
ties. We  recognize,  furthermore,  that  the 
totality  of  any  combination  of  recommenda- 
tions must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  such 
relevant  factors  as  their  costs  to  Individual 
enterprises,  their  effect  on  the  Federal  budg- 
et, and  their  Influence  on  general  price 
levels. 

We  recommend  that  serious  consideration 
be  given  the  following  measures: 

1.  Adoption  by  the  Government  and 
others  of  policies  which  will  promote  a  high 
rate  of  economic  growth  and  fuller  utiliza- 
tion of  resources.  A  much  higher  rate  of 
growth  Is  essential  and  is  the  best  device  for 
r^uclng  unemployment  to  tolerable  levels. 
We  will  Include  In  our  forthcoming  report 
on  economic  growth  suggestions  in  this  area. 

2.  Acceptance  by  Government  agencies  of 
the  responsibility  for  collecting,  collating, 
and  disseminating  information  with  respect 


to  present  and  future  Job  opportunities  and 
requirements  in  a  rapidly  changing  society. 

3.  Cooperation  between  Goverzunent  and 
private  organizations  In  the  field  erf  educa- 
tion In  improving  and  supporting  educa- 
tional facilities  to  the  end  that:  (a)  new 
entrants  to  the  labor  force  will  be  better 
quallfled  to  meet  the  occupational  demands 
of  the  future;  (b)  the  dropout  rate  at  grade 
and  high  school  levels  will  be  reduced;  (c) 
better  vocational,  technical,  and  guidance 
programs  will  be  avaUable;  (d)  rural  and 
depressed  areas,  where  surplus  workers  re- 
side, will  be  better  served;  (e)  financial  sup- 
port will  be  available  for  deserving  and 
needy  students;  and  (f)  there  will  be  a 
general  upgrading  in  the  quality  of  our 
education. 

4.  Acceptance  by  management  of  respcn- 
sibility  for  taking  measures,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  for  lessening  the  Impact 
of  technological  change,  including:  (a)  ade- 
quate lead  time;  (b)  open  reporting  to  the 
employees  involved;  (c)  cooperation  with 
representatives  of  the  employees  to  meet  the 
pr  blems  involved;  (d)  cooperation  with 
public  employment  services;  (e)  the  timing 
of  changes,  to  the  extent  possible,  so  that 
potential  unemployment  will  be  cushioned 
by  expected  expansion  of  operations  and 
normal  attrition  in  the  work  force  (through 
separations  resulting  from  retirement,  quits, 
and  so  forth  ) . 

5.  Support  from  both  public  and  private 
organizations  for  retraining  of  workers  who 
have  been  and  will  be  displaced. 

( a )  Private  employers  and  unions  faced 
with  automation  or  technological  changes 
should  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  en- 
able workers  who  are  being  displaced,  and 
who  need  to  be  retrained,  to  qualify  for  new 
Jobs  available  with  the  same  employer,  and 
to  enjoy  a  means  of  support  while  so  en- 
gaged. 

(b)  Where  It  Is  not  possible  for  the  em- 
ployer to  reabsorb  displaced  workers,  ap- 
propriately safeguarded  public  support  in 
the  form  of  subsistence  payments  should  be 
available  to  industrial  and  agricultural  work- 
ers who  qualify  for  and  engage  In  retraining 

(c)  Unemployment  compensation  laws 
should  be  liberalized  to  permit  and  to  en- 
courage retraining. 

6.  Support  from  both  public  and  private 
sources,  with  due  consideration  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  enterprise  Involved,  for 
the  dlEplaced  worker  w-ho  Is  seeking  new 
employment. 

a.  The  duration,  coverage,  and  amount  of 
unemployment  compensation,  where  Inade- 
quate, should  be  Increased  and  made  subject 
to  realistic  uniform  minimum  requirements 
under  the  Federal-State  system. 

b.  Employer  supplementation  of  public 
unemployment  compensation  should  be  ac- 
complished through  severance  pay,  supple- 
mental unemployment  benefits,  and  similar 
m^easures. 

c.  Attention  should  be  given  to  provision 
for  the  special  case  of  the  worker  who  is 
displaced  during  the  period  when  he  Is  ap- 
proaching retirement.  This  may  appro- 
priately include  consideration  of  provision 
for  early  retirement,  through  private  ar- 
rangements or  social  security  measures;  but 
alternative  possibilities  of  more  constructive 
temporary  uses  of  such  services  warrant  ex- 
ploration. 

7.  Support  from  both  private  and  public 
sources  to  the  end  that  a  worker's  Job  equi- 
ties and  security  may  be  protected  without 
impairment  of  his  mobility.  This  will  war- 
ran  consideration,  taking  Into  account  rele- 
vant cost  factors,  of  such  measures  as: 

a.  Financial  aid  in  the  transfer  of  em- 
ployees to  other  plants  In  a  multlplant  sys- 
tem, and  protection  of  existing  rights  for 
individuals  so  transferred. 

b.  The  use  of  public  funds  In  order  to  give 
financial  aid  in  the  transfer  of  unemployed 
worker.'  from  one  area  to  another  where  the 
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result  wUl  b«  to  provide  continuing  em- 
ployment. 

c.  The  imparoTement  of  public  and  private 
protection  of  pension  rights. 

d  The  recognition  by  unions.  Individual 
empluyeea.  and  employers  of  the  necessity 
of  adapting  seniority  and  other  rules  in  order 
to  fAClUtate  mobility  of  workers,  whl'.e  pro- 
viding protection  for  the  equities  of  e:n- 
plijyees. 

The  Committee  notes  particularly  the 
need  for  further  exploration  of  this  v. Ml 
area. 

8  Vast  additional  Improvement  of  the 
p\ibUc  employment  service  so  that  It  can 
effectively  place,  counsel,  and  relocate  work- 
ers both  kx-ally  and  across  State  ll:;e3.  We 
note  with  apprival  the  start  whijh  has  been 
made  In   this  direction. 

9  Vigorous  and  unremitting  efTjrt.^  by  all 
segments  of  the  population — Including 
government.  empU^ers.  unloiis.  and  orr.plov- 
ccs--to  eliminate  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  creed,  age.  or  sex 

10  There  are  presume  national  needs  to 
be  met.  and  an  abur.dmce  of  manpower 
available  to  meet  Uiese  needs  Th.s  match- 
ing uf  mj.r.po'ver  and  nailunal  t.eeds.  which 
is  p>u-t  of  the  vl'al  context  of  Ihe  autumail'->n 
and  technological  advance  problem,  will 
obviously  be  affe.-ted  by  various  broader 
gnvernmen'al  policies.  Reserving  fuller  con- 
sideration '-if  this  area  for  our  econcmic 
growth  report,  we  nevertheless  note  here 
that: 

I  a)  When  technological  ch'.ngcs  or  «.jther 
factors  develop  particular  pockets  of  unem- 
pioymeiil.  thts  becomes  an  additional  reason 
for  the  undertaking  p^utlcularly  at  the 
Stiite  and  local  levels  but  with  F-df  ral  assist- 
ance where  thU  Is  nece.-isary.  of  public  de- 
veU'pmeni  projects  for  which  there  Is  need 
Independent  of  the  empl  "vmer.t  need  Itself. 

(b)  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  main- 
tain on  an  up-to-date  and  ready-to-e  i  basis 
a  schedule  of  needed  public  Llevelupment 
projects,  p.u-tlcularly  those  which  could  be 
started  most  quickly  and  which  would  be  of 
short  or  controllable  duration,  so  that  the 
luitl.itlon  of  such  projects  can  In  the  'utu.'e 
he  advanced,  and  the  flow  of  proje.-'s  alre.idy 
ur.dcrway  can  be  speeded  up.  If  the  man- 
power   situation    warrants    this. 

(c)  If  the  operation  of  the  economy,  in- 
cluding the  e.?ect  of  automation  and  tech- 
nological ch.inge.  creates  or  leaves  an  In- 
tolerable manpower  surpltis.  consld<'ratlon 
should  be  --iven  to  raonet.iry  and  Qr::  il  me.is- 
ures — Including  the  possibility  of  appro- 
priate tax  reductions — which  would  give 
promise  of  helping  alleviate  this  sltu.atlrn. 

(dl  CovernmentaJ  action  along  the  lines 
suggejted  here,  stimulated  In  part  by  the 
need  to  meet  unemployment  situations. 
would  obviously  have  to  t.^ke  account  of 
other  considerations.  Including  particularly 
the  maintenance  of  national  economic  stn- 
b^'ty  .-ind  security  We  simply  assert,  how- 
ever, the  coordinate  Import.-^.nce  of  stability 
.  arid  ifrowth. 

11.  The  need  for  gocxis  and  r^rvlcrs  mu5t 
not  be  left  unfilled,  p.artlcularly  In  a  time 
of  International  crisis.  At  the  rarae  time, 
high  unemployment  Is  Intolerable.  In  the 
light  of  our  current  rp"!pon.MblIltles  to  meet 
w'^r'd  conditions,  and  In  view  of  our  unmet 
needs  at  hnm.e.  we  con.'slder  the  development 
of  pr'^ram.s  direr'ed  nt  the  arl-.levement  of 
full  employm»nt  a.';  belnr:  more  KUrnlfl'"ant  at 
the  present  time  than  the  consideration  of 
•\  ^fnerii  refiuct'.on  In  th»  heirs  of  w  Tk. 
A  reduction  In  the  basic  work  perlrid  hfs, 
h'iwever,  hl.storlcally  been  one  means  of 
sh  irlng  the  frtilts  of  technologlral  progress, 
and  tl.'-re  may  well  develop  In  the  future 
the  nererslty  a::d  the  desirability  of  shorten- 
ing the  wi^  rk  period,  either  through  collective 
b.irfiUii:-..?  or  by  law  or  by  both  methodj<. 
In  conned  m  with  stich  a  devel' pmer. t. 
consider.it;.  n  would  necessarily  be  given  to 
the  extent  to  whi -h  purchasing  power  could 


be  maintained  along  with  a  reduced  work 
f)erlod  '  • 

We  affirm  our  conviction  that  the  Infinite 
promise  of  automation  and  technological 
advance  can  be  realized  without  loss  or  c<rst 
of  human  values  .America  c.in  enjov  the 
fruits  of  blither  productivity  without  hu-.  in^; 
U)  accept,  as  the  Inevitable  re.sult,  serious 
S'xial  consequences  irrowlng  ou*  (jf  the  dis- 
pl..rement   cf  wTkcr^. 

The  recommendations  m.ide  here  suk:krebt 
our  view  of  a  broader  pattern  of  po.ssible 
courses  of  actum  whl-h  wo'ild  uecc-isiirlly 
huve  •.-)  be  adapted  to  particular  cl.-cum- 
it.mces.  bi;t  uhich  perm.'.t  the  construe 'ive 
ar  .1  responsible  uses  of  technology  and  auto- 
mation. We  see  no  barriers-  except  mls- 
underbtanding,  timidity,  and  false  fear- -to 
the  .accomplishment  of  this  purpose  by  a  co- 
ordination of  private  and  public  programs 
wholly  Consonant  with  the  essential  con- 
cepts of  the  free  sociery 

We  assert  the  necer.sity  cf  automation  and 
technolot;'.cal  development  tc  the  mainte- 
nance of  American  standards  of  living  and 
to  the  fuimiment  of  this  c  ur.Tys  n  le  of 
leadership  in  fre»-dom  s  f'.ght  for  survival. 
We  n.-,strt  equally  the  obligation  and  the 
capacity  of  Americans-  as  individuals  n:.d 
as  a  group— to  use  these  new  Instruments 
and  method.*  to  enrich  the  Uvea  of  ail  of  vis. 

We  see  n  >  reason  for  alarm  If  ',  ut  of  a 
greater  sense  of  common  pur;>o8e  we  cm 
a*:iiieve  the  go<jd  will  and  the  delern.. nation 
to  act  together. 


C.viMr>rr   by    Arthtr    F     P- a.">s    on    P.eport 

O.N        ilUI    BENElirS    \.ND    I'FloJi;  tMa    INIIDE.NT 

TO  Altomation  and  UT«m  Iichnolooical 

AliVANCEj" 

I  find  parts  of  this  report  highly  con- 
structive, particularly  the  rerommendatlons 
desgned    la)     to    achieve    era<lfnt    and    yet 


•Mr  Meany.  Mr  Dublusky.  Mr  H.irrlson, 
Mr  Reuther  and  Mr,  Keenan  are  of  the 
view  that  this  paragraph  should  re.id  rus 
f  .r.-ws: 

■'The  ii'^ed  for  goxls  and  services  must 
n  '  be  left  iinfUled.  p.irtU-ularly  In  a  time 
of  Interna'lonal  crisis  At  the  s.ime  time, 
high  uncmpl>>ymrnt  la  Intolerable  In  the 
llijht  of  our  current  responsibilities  to  meet 
world  Conditions,  and  In  view  of  our  un- 
met needs  at  home,  we  consider  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  directed  at  the 
achievement  of  m.a.Mmum  output  and  full 
emplojment  as  most  significant  at  the  pres- 
ent time  However.  If  unemployment  la  not 
reduced  substantially  In  the  near  future  vie 
will  ha\e  to  resort  to  a  general  shortening  of 
the  work  period  through  collective  bargain- 
ing and  by  law.  In  connection  with  such  u 
development,  consideration  would  necessar- 
ily be  given  to  the  extent  to  which  purchas- 
ing power  could  be  maintained  along  with  a 
reduced  work  period  A  reduction  In  the 
basic  work  period  has  historically  been  one 
means  of  sharing  fruits  of  technological 
pro^rres.^  " 

•Mr  M.'Donald,  Mr  Rcuthcr,  ai.d  Mr 
Keenan  comment  as  follows: 

"We  agree  that.  In  the  lli^ht  of  the  con- 
s'deratlons  st.ited,  the  most  desirable  solu- 
tion now  to  the  problem  of  unemployment 
Is  the  development  of  programs  which  will 
achieve  full  employment  at  40  hours  per 
week.  Saying  that  this  Is  the  most  desir- 
able solution  Is  not.  however,  the  s.-une 
thing  as  saying  that  wc  have  In  fact  achieved 
that  solution  or  th.it  we  will  In  fact  achieve 
It  In  the  near  future  And  only  the  fact 
of  full  emplo>-ment  -not  a  statement  of  its 
desirability — cm  properly  .serve  as  the  prem- 
ise for  the  statement  thit  the  necessity  for 
shortening  the  work  porlixl  will  only  de- 
velop In  the  future  If  we  fall,  as  we  have 
so  f.ir  failed,  to  achieve  the  most  desirable 
solution  we  will  have  to  move  more  quickly 
th.in  we  are  now  moving  In  the  direction  of 
shortening  the  work  period  " 


humane  management  of  technologic  r^i 
ch.inge^.  (b)  to  Improve  the  functlonins; 
of  the  lab^ir  m.\rket.  and  (c)  to  extend  the 
covernee  and  ot.herwl.se  strengthen  the  un- 
employment Insurance  syrtem.  Neverthe- 
less I  am  trouble<l  by  the  report  as  a  whole. 
a:.i.l  I  con.sldvr  i:  .i  dubious  guide  to  ccon<'mlc 
pr^ilcy. 

The  rea.sons  for  my  d!s.«;cnt  are  as  follcxs 

(1)  The  report  falls  to  Identify  or  to  anal- 
yse or  to  n.^'css  the  quantitative  Importiu.ce 
of  the  different  causes  of  unemployment. 
No-,  .•ithele.-.s,  it  conveys  the  Impression  thi.t 
technological  advances  are  a  major,  If  not  the 
m;ijor.  cau.se  of  recent  unemployment.  I 
know  of  no  evidence  to  support  this  view, 
and  I  deplore  anj  thing  tJiat  adds  to  the 
greatly  txiggerated  fears  that  many  people 
h.ive  cf   what   Is   loosely   called   auUnnat.i  a. 

(2i  The  report  suffers  from  a  failure  to 
link  Us  proposed  reir.'HlIos  to  the  causes  of 
unemployment.  Thus  the  reptjrt  does  not 
mention  seasonal  uiumjiloyment  or  ways  of 
dealing  with  It,  It  docs  Hut  mention  the 
liTss  of  exports  by  some  Industries  or  the 
policies  needed  for  coping  with  this  s>ource 
of  unemployment.  It  does  not  distinguish 
cyclical  unemployment  from  other  types  or 
Indicate  how  public  policy  for  dealing  with 
recessions  should  be  Improved  On  the  otlicr 
hand,  the  report  puts  he.ivy  eniphabis  on 
public  work.<»  and  i^eenis  to  bUggest  that  this 
kind  of  goveriumei'stal  spending  Is  a  good 
remedy  for  unemployment  regardless  of  Its 
cause.  Unhappily,  pulillc  works  arc  p>.)orly 
suited  for  dealing  with  mild  recessions  or 
vrlth  local  po>cl:ets  of  chronic  unemployment. 

3.  Most  rcc jmmcnJatlons  of  the  report  axe 
courlied  In  such  vague  langu.\ge  that  Ihey 
may  m.can  much  f>r  little,  depending  on  h^w 
they  are  Interpreted,  But  If  experience  Ls 
any  guide,  neither  the  v.iguencAs  of  l.tnguage 
nor  the  surrourdl.rg  qu.ilincatlons  will  pre- 
vent artlcul.ite  gr.nips  of  our  society  fr  -m 
cl-ilming  the  authority  of  this  Committee  for 
programs  that  could  prove  damaging  to  our 
ccon<.imy  If  all  or  most  of  the  recommcnd.i- 
tlons  were  Implemented  fairly,  promjitly, 
iii'd  f)n  a  liber.i!  scile,  hoth  employer  c  )sts 
C'f  production  and  r  vernmental  outlnys 
wo'ild  rise  substantially  The  report  passes 
over  lightly  the  (pie.'flon  of  how  such  !n- 
cre.vses  would  affect  b\islness  profits  or  tbe 
Feder  il  budget  or  the  ijeneral  price  level  I 
find  this  fjuestlon  very  troublesome  at  the 
present  t;me.  Tlie  deterioration  of  profit 
margins  durint:  the  p;ist  decade  Is  already  a 
serious  oijstacle  t  >  acblevlr,g  a  high  ra'e  of 
economic  growth.  The  protracted  rLse  of  the 
price  level  has  already  put  severe  pressure  on 

0  ir  bilanre  of  l;.:or.iatlonal  payments. 
This  years  projected  rise  of  Federal  cash  out- 

1  ivs  alre.idy  exoeed-*  the  Increa.'e  of  any 
peacetime  ycir  in  our  history  and,  the  1  > 
ternatlonal  situ.ition  being  what  is  l.s.  nnil- 
tary  expenditures  m-iy  s^xm  need  to  be  still 
l.irger.  In  view  of  these  facts,  unless  great 
caution  Is  exercl.se<l  In  pursuing  pro.;r.ims 
that  raise  costs  of  production  or  public  cut- 
lay«.  we  m:iy  find  that  economic  grow'h  I^ 
curbed,  that  confidence  in  the  dollar  la  weak- 
ened, and  that  our  Intern.itional  political 
position  U  undermined, 

4  Apart  from  these  dangers,  the  report 
fall.^  to  analyze  how  Us  rrcommend.i'.ions 
would  affect  the  volume  of  unemployment 
Itself,  Tlie  report  seems  to  call  not  only  for 
liberalizing  the  unemployment  Insurance 
;ysiem.  but  also  for  ex'eiiding  private  gup- 
plements  to  unemployment  Insurance,  for 
providing  publ!''  siihslsleiice  payments  to 
Vk'ork  rs  who  undergo  retralul.ng,  for  lower- 
ing ilie  age  at  which  displaced  workers  can 
qualify  for  social  security,  and  for  using  pub- 
He  funds  to  aid  unemployed  workers  In  mov- 
ing to  areas  where  Jobs  can  be  found.  I  d-:em 
it  a  duty  to  point  cut  that  If  all  these  meas- 
ures were  adopted  In  quick  order  and  on  a 
subsUintlal  scale,  some  Individuals  who  now 
are  outside  the  labor  force  will  see  an  advan- 
tage In  entering  U.  while  there  will  be  others 
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who.  having  quit  or  lost  their  Jobs,  will  be 
tcmptf  d  to  take  more  time  In  settling  on  new 
ones.  In  other  words,  unless  great  care  and 
caution  are  exercised  In  implementing  the 
committee's  recommendations,  the  end  result 
may  well  be  the  Eoclal  misfortune  of  per- 
manently higher  unemployment, 

5  In  large  part,  the  shortcomlng.s  of  the 
report  are  traceable  to  the  pessimistic  as- 
suniptioii  on  which  It  seems  to  proceed — ■ 
namely,  that  there  Is  a  serious  possibility 
that  our  N;,tion's  economic  progress  will 
prove  In.sufT.clent  to  jirovlde  Jobs  for  all  those 
who  are  able  and  eager  to  work  I  have 
greater  faith  In  our  Nations  future.  A  tre- 
mendous expansion  of  prosperity  lies  within 
our  power  The  degree  to  which  wc  attain  it 
will  mainly  dc;ieiul,  fir.'-t,  on  how  much  work 
people  care  to  do,  second,  on  how  produc- 
tive they  wi.sh  to  be.  third,  on  how  e.'irnestly 
we  pursue  public  [jollcles  to  stimulate  new, 
cre,itive,  and  more  efficient  economic  activ- 
ities by  businesij  enterprises.  If  the  report 
had  started  from  this  broad  but  fundamental 
preml.se,  U  would  have  dealt  more  construc- 
tively With  the  economic  and  human  prob- 
lem uf  unemployment. 

COMME.VTb    BY    HENRY    FORD    II    ON    REPORT    ON 

■  The  Br.NEriTS  and  Problems  Incident  to 

.^'■To^^ATIoN        AND        OTHER       TECHNOLOGICAL 
ABVANCFi' 

I  share  wholeheartedly  the  concern  over 
unenipl' lyment  expre.s.se<l  in  this  report,  and 
I  upplaud  this  conun; trees  desire  both  to 
(jiecd  Industrial  progress  and  iu  spread  Its 
humnn  benefits  more   wlddy 

Few  thlng.s  are  as  c.'.-^tly  to  tur  Nation,  or 
.Hs  crushing  to  the  human  spirit,  as  lack  of 
work  for  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
work, 

Bocau.se  I  hold  tliese  views  so  strongly,  I 
feel  comiK-Ued  to  slate  my  belief  that  this 
report  doe;,  ii'  i  re, illy  get  to  the  licart  of  the 
matter, 

lis  major  prtmise  Is  the  a.t>umpilon  that 
automation  and  technological  advance  arc 
In  and  of  themsfcl', es  signihcant  causes  of 
unemployment-  an  assumption  that  neither 
history  nor  an  analysis  of  current  uiiem- 
ploymrnt  support-s  Technolcjglcal  advance 
has  been  with  us  lor  many  generations  But, 
p<ipular  beliefs  to  the  contrary,  technological 
advance  has  not  been  accelerating  Figures 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shew, 
for  recent  years,  an  incrca.se  in  productivity 
well  below  tlie  aver;i^c  r  ite  for  the  postwar 
iv'rlt>d  and  not  much  different  from  the  .iv- 
er;tge  rate  .since  1909 

Moreo\er.  the  factual  evidence  strongly 
Indicates  that,  while  automation  displaces 
Stime  individuals  from  the  Jobs  they  have 
held.  Us  overall  effect  is  to  increase  Income 
and  expand  J  b  oppiirlunitles.  History 
teaches  us  that,  by  and  large,  workers  dis- 
placed by  technological  advance  have  moved 
rapidly  into  other  emjiloymcnt,  ultimately 
to  better-piymg  Jobs  This  is  why  we  have 
had  rl.^^mg  persoiKil  incomes  rather  than 
mass  unrinployment  as  new  technology  has 
come  into  u.-e  and  producthity  has  Increased. 

As  Solomon  F'abricani  has  recently  pointed 
out  (In  his  introduction  to  John  W.  Ken- 
drlck's  "Procnii  tiMTv  T.-rnds  in  the  United 
States")  1 

"Betler-than-average  increa.ses  in  outpiU 
were  usually  accompanied  by  better- thnn- 
a\erajre  Increji-ses  in  employment  of  workers 
and  tangible  capital  despite  the  m(jre  rapid 
rist'  ui  produciiviiy  Correspondingly,  le&s- 
thaii-a\erage  increases  In  productivity  were 
U-sually  accompanied  by  less-than-avcrage  In- 
crea.ses ((jr  even  decreases  i  in  outjiut  and  In 
the  u.se  of  labor  and  caplt^il  resources  •  •  • 
No  one  concerned  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Industries,  or.  to  single  out  a  currently  dis- 
cussed problem,  with  the  effects  of  automa- 
tion on  employment,  may  Ignore  these  basic 
facts  ■■ 

When  the  economy  Is  iirosicrous.  dis- 
placed   Workers    quickly    find    new    employ- 


ment. This  Is  illustrated  by  the  movement 
of  workers  off  farms  and  Into  Industrial  em- 
ployment when  times  are  good,  and  the  slow- 
down In  this  movement  when  times  are  beid. 
The  Committee  has  recognized  that  the 
general  problem  of  unemployment  is  the 
key  problem,  but  Its  recommendations  are 
concerned  mainly  with  the  Important  but 
secondary  matters  of  retraining  and  mobil- 
ity, A  good  employment  service  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  facilitate  the  trans- 
fer from  one  job  to  another,  but  these  meas- 
ures, even  If  accompanied  by  massive  re- 
training, relief,  and  other  social  programs, 
will  scarcely  make  a  dent  In  unemployment 
when  economic  conditions  are  poor. 

If,  therefore,  we  would  help  persons  dis- 
placed by  technological  advance,  we  must 
focus  our  attention  not  on  relief  or  even 
training — though  these,  properly  conceived 
and  administered,  will  help — but  on  creating 
new  Jobs  for  people  who  seek  them  and  can 
perform  in  them. 

When  wages  rise  faster  than  productivity 
In  the  economy,  costs  will  rise  and  then 
either  prices  will  go  up  or  profits  will  come 
down — or  both  will  happen.  If  profits  come 
down,  then  incentive  to  save  and  to  Invest 
savings  In  new.  Job-creating  plants,  enter- 
prises, and  Industries  must  suffer.  More- 
over, unless  Inflationary  measures  are  taken 
to  support  the  higher  wage.  cost,  and  price 
levels,  demand  will  not  be  adequate  to 
maintain  production  and  employment.  And, 
when  the  Integrity  of  the  dollar  Is  at  stake, 
inflationary  measures  cannot  be  taken  with- 
^^oM  calamitous  results. 

Jff^  must  find  ways  consistent  with  a  free 
/^onomy  to  keep  wages  and  other  costs  from 
causing  either  unemployment  or  Inflation. 
I  regret  that  the  report  does  not  make  this 
focal  problem  the  primary  target  of  its  com- 
ments and  recom^mendations.  For.  when  we 
have  found  and  placed  in  operation  those 
policies  and  practices  that  can  keep  costs 
from  rising  and  forcing  us  Into  either  un- 
employment or  Inflation,  we  will  have  done 
much  more  than  could  be  accomplished  by 
all  other  measures  combined. 

The  recommendations  in  this  report  are 
concerned  mainly  with  ways  of  preventing 
and  relieving  technological  displacement.  I 
personally  endorse  many  of  them  and  the 
company  with  which  I  am  associated  has 
long  followed  practices  similar  to  many  of 
those  recommended  In  the  report. 

Nevertheless.  I  have  the  following  general 
reservations  about  the  character  of  the 
recommendations : 

nrst,  they  cannot  solve  the  problem  of 
mass  unemployment  because  they  are  di- 
rected primarily  at  helping  people  to  find 
Jobs — not  at  the  basic  need  for  more  Jobs, 

Second,  the  massive  program  of  public 
and  private  actions  called  for  may  have  un- 
expected consequences  that  the  Committee 
has  not  been  able  to  evaluate.  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  knowledge  and  experience 
necessary  to  evaluate  this  sweeping  program 
do  not  now  exist,  and  that  it  Is.  therefore, 
inajjpropriate  and  unwise  for  this  Commit- 
tee to  place  its  stamp  of  approval  upon  such 
a  program.  For  example,  greatly  expanded 
Federal  assistance  could  very  well  destroy 
incentives  that  stimulate  prlvat-e  economic 
activity  and  generate  Individual  initiative. 

Third,  the  endorsement  of  comprehensive, 
economywide  programs  In  very  general  terms 
diverts  attention  from  and  complicates  the 
search  for  carefully  selected  measures  to 
meet  particular  problems.  For  example,  I 
believe  that  the  main  result  of  a  large-scale, 
nationwide  program  to  retrain  the  unem- 
ployed might  be  to  Impede  the  development 
of  useful  local  programs  carefully  tailored  to 
exlstlnc  Job  opportunities  and  the  needs  and 
abilities  of  individuals. 

In  addition  to  these  general  reservations, 
I  have  misgivings  about  some  of  the  specific 
recommendations. 


With  respect  to  unemplojTnent  compensa- 
tion, I  believe  that  duration,  coverage  and 

amount  of  benefits  must  be  Increaced  where 
they  are  Inadequate.  In  addition,  safeguards 
to  protect  against  abuses  should  be  strength- 
ened. I  do  not  endorse  Federal  standards. 
biit  believe  the  States  should  continue  with 
responsibility  for  fitting  their  particular 
.^ystcmis  to  their  own  conditions  and  needs 

I  agree  tlmt  in  the  main  the  recommenda- 
ti  )i-s  for  improving  our  school  system.s  are 
pood.  In  many  areas  and  localities,  however 
the  m.ost  urgent  need  is  not  more  money  but 
greater  public  concern  with  what  Is  taugla 
m  our  schools. 

.Arbitrarily  shortening  the  workweek  in 
order  to  decrease  unemployment  would  be 
a  confession  of  defeat.  Not  only  a  poor 
remedy,  it  Is  also  a  harmful  onei  for  it  would 
retard  the  growth  needed  for  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  our  Nation  at  this  point  in  its 
history.  We  can  and  should  look  forward 
to  normal  increases  In  oiir  leisure  time,  but 
they  must  come  as  our  growing  economy  can 
afford  them  and  not  as  expedient  solutions 
to  unemployment  problems. 

In  summary.  I  find  some  things  In  this  re- 
port of  which  I  approve,  and  much  of  which 
I  disapprove.  Its  goal  of  making  certain 
that  high  employment  accompany  tech- 
nological Improvem.ent  and  Increasing  effi- 
ciency has  my  full  support.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  general  direction  of  Its  recom- 
mendations is  not  well  calculated  to  achieve 
this  goal.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  report's 
basic  assumption  concerning  the  relationship 
between  technological  advance  and  unem- 
ployment is  in  error. 

Therefore.  I  feel  it  necessary  to  say.  with 
reluctance,  that  I  cannot  concur  in  the 
report. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi.DM  sD.w.  Jam  AKV  21,  10G2 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer  i 

One  of  our  Lord's  beatitudes i 

Matthew  5:  6:  Blessed  are  they  ilIw  do 
hunper  and  thirst  after  righteousness  for 
they  shall  be  filled. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  light  of  all  that 
is  true  and  the  inspiration  of  all  that 
is  good,  may  we  dedicate  ourselves  more 
eagerly  to  the  larger  life  of  service  to 
which  Thy  love  is  daily  calling  us. 

May  the  soul  of  mankind  be  kindled 
and  made  radiant  by  the  lofty  principles 
of  righteousness  and  justice,  of  freedom 
and  brotherhood,  for  we  confess  that 
human  nature  seems  at  times  so  selfish 
and  self-centered,  so  brutal  and  inhu- 
man. 

Show  us  how  we  may  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  our  beloved  country  and  in 
all  our  aspirations  and  activities  may 
we  be  determined  to  cultivate  its  spirit- 
ual resources  and  strengthen  its  reli- 
gious life. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 
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J  at  t  liar  y 


Rhode"*    Ar!7 
RoHrenk'jwsKl 
Scott 
Selden 

S^ieppiird 
Tiipp>er 

Van  Pelt. 
W  instead 


The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
withhold  his  point  of  order  until  we  re- 
ceive a  message? 

Mr    GROSS.     No,  Mr.  Speaker 
The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  from 
luwa  la'sists  on  his  po\nt  of  order  that  a 
quorum    is    not    present.      Evidently    a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 
The  C'.erk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fal- 
low in^^  Members  failed  to  an.swer  to  their 

names; 

[Roll    No    5! 

Batch  H  Turner 

Bonner  Keith 

Cannon  Ma.'tln,  Mass 

ChiperHeld  Meader 

DavM.  Tfnn  Merrow 

Plnnegan  Miller.  N  Y 

Plynt  Moulder 

Gray  Norrell 

Hoffman  Patman 
Mien. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  402 
Members  have  aruswered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with 

mf:ssage  from  the  senate 

K    m.essa£:e    from    the   Senate    by   Mr 
McGown.   one   of   lt.>   clerks,   announced 
that    the    Senate    had    passed    without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title. 

H  R  8847  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  CotXc  nl  1954  so  as  to  pr  ivlde  that  a 
distribution  of  stock  made  to  an  Indlvid'ial 
ii>r  certain  corporations)  pursuant  to  an  or- 
der enforcing  the  antitrust  laws  shall  not  b« 
treated  aa  a  dividend  distribution  but  sh.iU 
be  treated  as  a  return  of  capital,  and  to 
provide  that  the  amount  of  such  a  dl.-^trlbu- 
tlon  m:ide  t«:)  a  corporation  shall  be  t.he  fair 
niiirKet  value  jf  the  distribution 


POSTAGE    REVISION    ACT,    1962 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness IS  the  reading  of  the  ent;ros.sed  copy 
of  the  bill  '  H  R.  7927'  to  adjust  pastal 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes 

Ihe  Clerk  will  read  the  engrossed  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Be  \t  iraartetJ  by  t'"'  -*?'"»'Jt'*  c'J  H'>usr 
of  R'prfifntntivet  of  th"  Uniti-U  States  of 
.4>ncri(a   I'l   Congreii  a-i'ie mhird , 

SHORT    TITI.r 

Sfctio.s    1     This    Af^t    m.iV    be    cited    as    the 
P  >st.ige   Revision   Act    of    1962' 

POSTAL    POLICY 

SEt  2  -:ii  Section  2302ici'4'  of  title  39. 
United  Stiitea  Code  Is  amended  by  .ttrllclntj 
out  deemed  to  be  atttributable  to  the  per- 
formance of  public  services  under  section 
2303(bi  of  this  title"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■determined  under  .-ectl.m  2303  "f 
this  title  to  be  attributable  to  the  perf-rm- 
ance  of  public   sTvlces" 

(b^  .'Section  2303' a)  of  title  39  United 
States  Code   l.s  amended — 

tl)  by  amending  the  he.idiiin  sn  a.*  to 
read 

"i  2:103     Ideiitlrtcatlon  of  public  ■i»rviL"fs  .md 
codts  thereof, 
iji    by  striking  out  paragraph   (2i     ii\.f  re- 
numbering   the    succeeding    paragraphs    ac- 
cordingly; and 


i3i    by  adding    it  the  end    thcre<.>f  tl.e   tol- 
lowli'.g  new    f iitence 

■'Tlie  term*  total  losa'  and  loss'  .is  visi-d  m 
this  subsection  mean  the  amounts  by  which 
the  total  allocated  coats  Incurred  by  the 
p.«itiil  eatablLshment  In  the  perfwrinance  nf 
the  public  i-ervices  etiumer.ued  In  this  sub- 
section exceed  the  total  revenues  received  by 
the  postal  p.st.ibli.shment  ror  the  ffrfiTm.iru-e 
vt  such  public  services   " 

iC)  Section  2303.  bi  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code     is  amended    t.i   read   a.-,   follows 

■  ta)  Tlie  Postmaster  Qeneral  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  un  it  before  February  1  of 
each  year  bekflniiing  with  the  year  \\)&.i.  the 
estimated  amount  bv  which,  in  the  then 
current  n.';ral  year  the  iMst  incurred  by  the 
p<;;8tal  est.ibli-ihrnent  in  the  performance  of 
each  of  the  public  services  enumerated  m 
subsection  lai  of  this  section  ex.eeda  the 
revenue  received  by  the  p.i.stal  establl-hment 
for  the  performance  of  each  such  puDllc 
service  The  agtfreg.itf  amount  by  which,  in 
any  fiscal  year,  the  c>)«ts  incurred  by  the 
pust<il  es' ibli-shment  In  the  perf'irniance  of 
each  such  public  services  exceed  the  aggre- 
gite  amount  of  Uie  revetiues  ri-cri.ed  by 
the  [>«stal  establi.'-hment  f.T  the  perrnrmance 
of  such  public  services  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  total  Of-t  of  o{.>eratlng  the  jxjslal 
establishment  for  purp«i8e8  of  adjustrnt-nt  of 
postal  rates  and  fees 

idi    The    t.ible   of    contents   ot    chapter   27 
of    title   39.   United   States   Code    L"   amended 
by  striking  out 
"2303     Identification    of    and    approprlatlon.s 

for  public  services  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

2303    Identification   of    public   services   and 
costs  thereof  '■ 

rmsT-cLAsa  mail 

Sec  3  Section  42S3  of  title  39  United 
States  C'xle.  Is  amended  by  striking  lut  the 
words  "four"  and  "three"  wherever  appear- 
ing m  subsection  la)  and  In-^rtlng  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "five  '  ,ind  four", 
respective!  v 

AISMAIl 

Sec  4  Section  4303  '.f  title  39  United 
States  C-ode,  Is  amended 

il)  by  striking  out  the  w.trd  seven'  In 
subsection  lai  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  W'jrd    eight". 

i2i  by  Htrikln?  out  the  word  five "  m  sub- 
section (bi  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
WL>rd  ".six",  and 

(3  I  by  striking  "Ut  the  phrase  3  cents  an 
ounce  or  fraction  thereof"  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (d)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "the  rate  of  postage  for 
other  flrst-chvfts  m.*ll  matter" 

Sec  5  Paragraph  i  1  i  ,  subsection  lai  sec- 
tion 4358.  of  title  39  United  Stales  Code,  is 
amended   t-i  read    .li*   f(jll_>w» — 


,  I  i    resides   In    the  county    In   which    the 
publication  is  published,  and". 

SXCOND-CI.A.S.S    MAIL    BZTOND    COTJNTT    or 
FtrBLU'ATlOW 

•Ski  «  Section  4359  of  title  39,  United 
.states  C.Kle.   Is   amended  — 

ill  by  striking  out  so  much  of  subsection 
ihi  Ls  precedes  the  table  and  Insertlnij  in 
ileu  tiiereof  the  following: 

1  b  I  (  1  I  Subject  to  the  minimum  rate  pr  i- 
Tidcd  for  publications  of  qualified  nonprofit 
or^'.^nl^atlons  and  classroom  publications  by 
section  4360  of  this  title  the  rates  of  postage 
-n  publlcati.jus  mailed  In  accordance  with 
subsection  lai  of  this  section  are  fixed  b  )th 
by  the  piece  as  provided  In  paragraph  iSi  of 
this  subsection  and  by  the  pound  as  provided 
m  the  following  table 

In  cents  I  ".  and 

I  2  I  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  i  b) 
a  new  paragraph  i2i.  as  follows: 

"I  3  I  Tlie  piece  rales  nf  postage  are  charged 
on  each  indivldu.illy  addressed  copy  of  a  pub- 
Ucat;  in  I  except  a  publication  of  a  quallfted 
nonprofit  organization  and  a  classroom  pub- 
lication i  m.illed  m  accordance  with  subsec- 
ti  a  ai  of  thU  stK-tion  in  addition  to  the 
p  .und  ratt'S      The  piece  rates  are  as  follows 

"Publications  other  than  classroom  publi- 
cations Mid  other  than  publications  of  quali- 
fied nonprofit  orvcaniz-ations  —  ',  cent,  effir- 
t.ve  on  nnd  after  July  I.  1962.  and  bef  rf 
July  1.  19*i3.  and  1  cent,  effective  on  and 
after  July  1    1963 

MINIMUM       P<iSTM;k       RATE.S       ON       SECOND-CLASS 
M  MI. 

Sec     7    .Section    4360    of    title    39,    United 
States  Code    Is  am>-nded   to  read  as  follows 
"I  4;i60    Minimum   p-ista^e 

"The  minimum  rate  of  postage  Is  one- 
ei«hth  cent  f^.r  ea>  h  Individually  addressed 
oipy  of — 

(li  a  chussriHim  publication  or  a  publica- 
tion of  a  (juftUfled  nonprofit  organization 
mailed  under  section  4359  Of  thla  title,  or 

"(2)  any  publication  mailed  for  delivery 
wUhln  the  county  of  publication  except 
when  mailed  free  under  section  4368(a)  of 
thl.s  title  " 

toNTRol.IKD     iIRtlLATION     PUBLICATIONS 

Sec  8  Section  4422  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code  Is  .imended  by  striking  out  12 
cents  and  li..serting  in  lieu  theretjf  14 
cents  ■ 

THIRD-CLA.SS     MAIL 

Sec  9  la.  Section  4451(d)  of  title  39 
United  States  Ccxle.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  '■(aii2i  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
" I  ft  1  i3  I   ' 

lb.  .Section  4452  of  title  39.  United  SUtes 
C<<i'>    Is   amended    - 

.  1  .  by  amending  the  table  In  subsection 
(at    to  read   :ui  follows: 


'Type  of  OMtUnic 


(ti  Iri'llvidiiuJ  ptea>  . 

(2>  Hoik  malHiUPun.tft  siiIpwc  ..-lof       -    '     ii.if 

IA>   HooksttO"!  CHt-ilogsuf '.M  i'»K-'^    ■    iicir*'.  *>»•"!» 
ttnes,  hullM,  rout.i,  4cluns  iui<l  pluut.i 

il.>  gimllf>«<l  tionprufit  urvmaUatiuus. 

.lt>  Others  

(H)  Other  matter  ... . 


iiil 


Rats 


Onto 

{  u 


Unit 


Klrst  2minc«<  ..r  fr  v.  Iic.n  i'>rri-<.f 

Kuch  ttiMltlonai  .iiinci'  m  (rwl  mri  ll.rri-u-' 


11)  1  Oi'll   IMHII.    .   .    :    :j  .il  I  lull  tlnTXtf 

IM  l><) 

n  i>o." 


(21    by  amending  the  table  in  subsection 
(b)  to  read  .is  follows 

"Mailed    by   -  .In    cents* 

O'her  than  qualifted   nonprofit  organ- 

l/.itlons         .....--^. 3'2 

Qu.ilitled  nonprofit  organizations — ..    l'«  ". 
and 

i3i    by    amendlTig   subsection    (ci    to   read 

.1-      .''lil.lWS 

ici    The  minimum  p<.si.ige  rate  un  pieces 
or  puck-iges    >f  rhird-.l.iss  mall  of  such  size 


or  form  as  to  prevent  ready  facing  and  ty- 
ing In  bundles  and  requiring  individual  dis- 
tribution  la  f  lur  and   vine-half  cents." 

(11  The  third  proviso  in  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  October  30.  1951.  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  Jvine  23,  1959  (73  SUt  88:  Public  Law 
86  5rt  I     Is  hereby  repealed. 

rOUCATIONAL     AND     LJBaABT     MATKBIAI-S 

Sec  10  (.»)  S.c lion  45M  of  title  89.  United 
.stales  Code    !.■*  .tmended— 
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ill  by  amending  that  part  of  subsection 
(a)   which  precedes  ptLragraph  (1)  to  read  as 

follows: 

"(a)  Except  aa  isrovlded  in  ■ubaecUon  (b) 
iif  this  section,  the  poatage  rate  U  9  c«nta  a 
p>jund  for  the  first  pound  or  fraction  thereof 
and  5  cents  for  each  additional  pound  or 
fr-iction  thereof,  except  that  the  rates  now 
or  hereafter  prescribed  for  third-  or  fourth- 
cLuvs  ni.utor  shall  apply  in  every  ease  where 
such  rate  Is  lower  th;ui  the  rate  prescrllaed 
m  this  subsection  on — 

(2)    by   amending  par-agrapb    (i)    ot  sub- 
beciion  (S)  to  read  as  loUows; 
I  5)    Sound  recordings;"; 

i3i  by  striking  cut  the  period  at  the  end 
of  p,.rafiraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a^  and  in- 
serti:;g  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
W'ird  "and"; 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  'a) 
the  following: 

"(7)  printed  educational  reference  charts, 
permanently  processed  for  preaervation."; 

,5i  by  in-i^ertlng  "(Including  cooperative 
prtH.-e.'-.slng  by  libraries)"  immediately  fol- 
lowing "loaned  or  exchanged"  in  paragraph 
I  1 )   of  subsection  (b) ; 

(6)  by  striking  out  the  word  "students"  " 
Immediately  preceding  the  word  "notations" 
In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  and  in 
paragraph  (2i   of  subsection  (b); 

(  7i   by  striking  r.ut : 

"iDi  bovK.d  volumes  of  perlixllcalp; 

"lEi  plioT'.oprnnh  recordings;  and"  in  par- 
agraph (2i  of  subsection  (b)  and  inserting 
in  heu  there(..f: 

"iDi  perl  >dic.i;^.  nlif.her  b'  und  or  ua- 
l>  und, 

"lE)  sovnid  recordings:  and";  and 

(8)  by  sinking  out  "and  catalog  of  those 
items"  In  subsection  (o  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "scientific  or  matliematlcal  kits. 
Instruments,  or  other  devices  and  catiilogs 
of  tho.se  lt.ems,  and  puldrs  or  scripts  prepared 
solely   for  use   with   such   materials". 

(bi  Sections  204 (dt,  204(e)  (11,  and  204 
(e)  (2(  of  the  Postal  Rat.e  Revision  and  Fed- 
eral Employees  Salary  Act  of  1948.  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Act  of  July  14,  1960  (74  Stat.  479; 
Public    Law   86-644  1,   are   hereby   repealed. 

MXTHOD  or  DmaiMINiNG   GROSS   RECEIPTS 

Sec.  11.  Section  711(c)  of  title  39,  United 
Strifes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Public  Law  85-426'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
there,  if  "any  Act  of  Congress  enacted  on  or 
after  M.iy  27,  1058". 

tOMMCNIST    POLITICAL    PROPAGANDA 

Sec.  12  (ai  Section  505  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  the  first  sentence  and  t>efore 
the  scci  iid  sentence  In  subsection  (a)  there- 
of, tlie  following  sciiience:  "In  furtherance 
of  this  authority  to  counteract  adverse  usage 
of  the  malls  and  to  reduce  the  domestic 
postAl  deficit,  no  International  mall  handling 
arrangement  under  which  any  postal  rate, 
whether  or  not  reciprocal,  Is  established, 
shall  p>ermlt  the  receipt,  haiidllng.  transport, 
or  delivery  by  the  United  Stales  Post  OfBce 
Department  of  mall  nuitter  determined  by 
the  Attorney  General  Ui  be  Com.munlst  po- 
litical pr.  ipapanda  " 

ibiili  Chapter  51  of  title  39,  United 
.•^t-res  Ci'de.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thrrecif  the  following  section: 

"I  4008    Comm\inlst  political  prop.Tganda 

".No  United  States  f>ostal  rate  established 
by  t>  e  Postage  Revision  Act  of  1962  shall  be 
available  for  the  receipt,  handling,  transfxjr- 
talion,  or  delivery  of  mall  matter  determined 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  be  Commurist  political  propaganda 
flnaiiced  or  sponsored  directly  or  indirectly 
by  any  Communist  controlled  government," 
1 2)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  chapter 
51  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"4008  Communist  political  propaganda," 
Immediately  below 


"4007.  Detention     of     mail     for     temporary 
periods." 

EWrUJUVT   DATs 

Sec  13  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  ahall  become  effectlTe  on  July  1,  1962. 

Mr.  ALBERT  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  en- 
grossed copy  of  the  bill  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  understanding  that  the  Chair 
would  not  entertain  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  un.  7927  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  with 
instructions  to  report  the  bill  back  forth- 
with as  it  was  favorably  reported  to  the 
House  on  September  7, 1961? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  the  Chair  not  entertaining  the  mo- 
tion; it  is  a  question  of  the  motion  not 
being  entertainable  under  the  rules  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  Chair  is  stat- 
ing that  the  motion  would  not  be  in 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Such  a  motion  would 
not  be  in  order  at  this  stage. 

The  question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


POSTAL  INCREASE  BILL 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  release  by  the  Post 
OflBce  Department. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  bulletins 
in  all  45,000  post  ofiBce  locations  in  the 
United  States  are  calling  attention  to 
the  possibility  that  Americans  might  re- 
ceive unsolicited  Communist  propaganda 
and  pointing  out  that  it  can  be  returned 
to  post  ofiQces  as  refused. 

The  distribution  of  the  posters  by 
the  Post  OflRce  Department  was  sug- 
gested by  a  bill  iH.R.  5751)  reported  by 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mitte  and  passed  by  the  House  in  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress.  Reported 
favorably  by  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee,  this  bill  now  awaits 
Senate  action. 

Noting  that  unsolicited  Communist 
propaganda  is  being  sent  persons  in  this 
country,  the  poster  says: 

This  propaganda  attempts  to  promote  the 
objectives  of  the  International  Communist 
movement.  It  often  appears  on  the  sur- 
face to  be  Innocent  and  unimportant. 

But  the  Communists  regard  propaganda 
aa  an  important  and  necessary  means  for 
subversion  of  our  Nation  and  the  free  world. 


In  order  to  achieve  the  mgyimiiTn  impact, 
this  propaganda  often  comes  to  tmsuapect- 
ing  addressees  who  are  not  — oclatxl  with 
or  in  sympathy  with  Commanlst  objectives 

After  making  clear  that  such  materials 
are  often  not  labeled  to  rereal  origin  or 
content,  the  posters  make  clear  that  it 
may  be  refused  and  returned  but  that 
the  privacy  of  your  mail  continues  to  be 
respected  by  your  Government  and  the 
Postal  Service. 

Printed  material  from  all  foreign  na- 
tions is  carried  in  this  country  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  as  other  countries  carry 
mail  originating  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  Post  Office,  the  conven- 
tions of  the  Universal  PostJaJ  Union  cov- 
ering the  reciprocal  exchange  of  mail 
among  112  member  nations. 

Under  the  convention,  the  Post  Office 
explains,  surface  mail  with  p>ostage  paid 
in  the  country  where  mailed  must  be  de- 
livered to  the  addressee  by  the  postal 
system  of  the  coimtry  of  destination 
without  transfer  of  funds  to  that  nation. 

The  advantage  is  clearly  on  the  side 
of  the  United  States  in  the  reciprocal 
exchange  of  printed  matter  with  other 
nations,  according  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partm.ent.  Latest  available  figures  show 
that  96  million  pounds  of  printed  mat- 
ter were  dispatched  from  the  United 
States  during  fiscal  year  1961  and  only 
76  million  pounds  were  received  from 
other  nations  in  the  same  period. 

This  difference  of  20  million  pomi(3s  of 
printed  matter  delivered  by  other  nations 
for  Americans  makes  clear  that  the  U.S 
Post  Office  benefits  from  this  mutual 
exchange  of  service. 

Bureau  of  Customs'  figures  show  a  de- 
cline in  incoming  printed  matter  from 
Communist  bloc  nations,  the  Post  Office 
Department  said.    During  calendar  year 

1960,  &u  average  of  1,341,298  pieces  of 
printed  matter  arriveid  monthly  from 
Communist    nations.     Since    March    of 

1961.  the  average  has  fallen  to  865,636 
monthly. 

Confirming  the  contention  that  the 
United  States  gets  much  more  than  it 
gives  from  reciprocal  delivery  arrange- 
ments with  Communist  nations,  the  Post 
Office  Department  revealed  that  2.500.000 
pounds  of  letters  and  printed  matter  were 
sent  to  addressees  in  the  eight  Iron 
Curtain  countries  in  the  12  months  end- 
ing March  31,  1961,  but  during  the  same 
period  only  1,600,000  pounds  were  re- 
ceived in  the  United  States  from  these 
same  nations. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OP 
THE  DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute  to  advise  the  House  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  balance  of  the  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
advise  the  Members  that  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  will  call  up  this 
afternoon  certain  privileged  resolutions 
which  have  unanimously  cleared  that 
committee. 
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Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
grentleman  yield? 

Mr  AI  BKRT      I  yield. 

Mr  HAIJL£CK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  miKht 
say  that  I  have  inquired  of  the  minority 
members  of  all  the  lei,'lslative  committees 
involved,  and  the  Members  on  our  side 
say  they  have  no  objection  but  think  the 
resolutions  should  be  adopted 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  i,'entle- 
man 

For  the  information  of  the  Hou.se  I 
will  read  the  resolutions  that  will  be  con- 
sidered 

House  Resolution  500,  providine  an  ad- 
ditional $200,000  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

House  Re.solution  504,  providint:  an  ad- 
ditional $100,000  for  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  Subcommittee 
on  Housinp 

House  Resolution  513,  providing  an  ad- 
ditional $"50,000  for  the  Committee  on 
Un-Amencan  Activities 

House  Resolution  509,  authorizing 
seven  additional  employees  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means;  and 

House  Resolution  517,  authonzins;  pay- 
ment from  the  Contingent  Fund  of 
$387  73  for  expenses  incurred  by  the 
US  Constitution  175th  Anniversary 
Commission,  Hon.  James  A  Byrne. 
chairman. 


LINCOLN  BOYHOOD  NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  tak^'  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  iHR  2470'  to 
provide  for  the  establi>hment  of  the 
Lmcoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial  in 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose.s.  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto. 
clisa,i?ree  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPFAKFR.  I.s  there  objection  to 
thi'  reque.st  of  the  eentlemrin  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
pomt.s  tlie  follow  lUK  conferees:  Messrs 
AspiN.xLL.  RnxHERFORD,  OBrien  of  New 
York,  Sayl  iR,  and  Chenoweth. 


REUNITING  OP  FAMILIES  BY 
GRANTING  NONQUOTA  STATUS 
TO  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr  BAI:RETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a>k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.->e  and  e.xtend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania'' 

There  wa."?  no  objection 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr  Speaker  when 
the  2d  ses'^^ion  of  the  87th  Congress  con- 
vened on  January  10,  1962,  I  introduced 
HR  9493,  a  bill  to  reunite  families  in 
the  United  States  by  granting  nonquota 
status  to  certain  aliens  entitled  to  a  pref- 
erence under  the  Immitjration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  I  have  purposely  delayed 
my  remark-  on  the  bill  pending  the  re- 
cc'pt  of  vual  data  from  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  my  bill 
is  to  alleviate  the  horrible  conditions  ex- 
istiiic  under  the  c  mphcated  procedure 
conUined  in  the  immigration  law.  which 


prevents  alien  members  of  families  m 
the  United  States  from  comini;  here  to 
join  them — due  entirely  to  the  oversub- 
.scription  of  the  quota.  In  particular. 
I  have  reference  to  the  situation  of  the 
worthy  people  who  have  ccme  here  from 
Italy  and  find  to  their  dismay  that  mem- 
of  tiie  families  who  were  left  behind  only 
because  there  were  no  quota  numbers 
available  were  unable  to  come  here  with 
them  or  to  join  tliem 

On  Septemt-K^r  26  1961.  it  is  true,  a  law 
was  enacted  which  ^; ranted  nonquota 
status  to  alien  family  members  who  were 
waituic  for  quota  nurnf  r.  un.Ier  the 
second  and  the  third  preference  for 
wh(!m  visa  petitions  had  been  filed  prior 
to  July  1,  19J1.  However,  nothinK  was 
done  about  the  people  in  the  fourth 
preference  category  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  alsj  were  the  beneficiaries 
of  approved  petitions  for  quotas  visas 
Those  people  to  whom  I  have  particular 
reference  are  the  brothers,  sister';  mar- 
ried sons  or  dau'-'hters  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  There  is  no  rea.son  in 
the  world  why  they  sh(  uld  have  been 
excluded  from  the  law  which  was  pas.sed 
last  year  They  also  yearn  to  be  with 
their  loved  ones  in  the  l"nited  States 
and  they  are  entitled  to  come  here  for 
that  purpo<;c 

My  bill.  H  n  9493.  is  a  very  simple 
one  It  grants  nonquota  status  to  aliens 
wiio  are  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
preference  categories,  which  includes 
parents  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
unnia'Tied  sons  or  dau'^hters  of  citi'ens 
of  the  United  States:  spouses  or  unmar- 
ried sons  or  dau,i,'hters  of  aliens  now 
permanently  h>Ti  .  and.  the  c.'.'e-o'v 
mentioned  above,  the  brothers,  sisters, 
married  sons  or  dauphters  of  citizens  of 
th.e  United  S'ates  Please  let  it  be  noted 
that  the  fourth  preference  category, 
which  will  be  benentt  1  by  niv  biM.  a'so 
includes  the  spouse  and  children  of  the 
people  in  the  fourth  preference  whom  I 
have  just  designated.  One  of  the  most 
important  features  of  my  bill  is  the  fact 
that  these  people  will  receive  nonquota 
status  if  they  have  had  a  visa  petition 
filed  on  their  behalf  with  the  Attorney 
General  prior  to  .rulv  1,  1962.  thus 
chan:,'ing  the  cuto.T  date  enacted  last 
year,  which  applied  to  the  second  and 
third  preference  classes  In  other  words, 
all  of  the  'relatives"  de.scrilx'd  in  the 
immigration  law  who  are  in  preference 
categoMrs  A  ill  be  benefi'id  by  my  bill 
and,  depending  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
Department  of  State,  will  be  able  to  mi- 
grate promptly  to  the  Uiutrd  States  to 
re'oin  their  families  here 

The  Department  of  State  inform.s  me 
that  under  the  act  of  ."September  26.  1961. 
18.000  aliens  became  entitled  to  non- 
quota status  in  lieu  of  their  previous 
preference  position  on  the  quota  waiting 
list  and  of  these  8,156  are  in  Italy 

I  have  also  been  advised  that  of  that 
number.  4.714  have  been  i^^sued  nonn\iota 
imm.t-rant  vi.->as  thus  far  includin''  2.389 
in  Italy. 

Since  mv  bill  benefits  the  fourth  pref- 
erence category  of  alien  relatives  waiting 
for  visas.  I  have  inquired  and  ascer- 
tained from  tlu*  Deiiartment  of  ftate 
that  there  are  131.260  prospective  immi- 
grants in  Italy  who  are  waUin^r  for  qu^ta 


visas  under  the  fourth  preference  and 
that  the  likelihood  is  that  they  will  not 
receive  their  visas  under  the  existing 
law  for  a  pood  many  years — specifically 
12  years  since  the  last  fourth  preference 
visa  was  issued  in  1958  with  the  appli- 
cant holding  the  priority  date  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1950 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  have  indicated,  this 
simple  bill  IS  humanitarian  in  nature. 
'Ihere  is  nothing  unusual  about  its  pur- 
pose since  legislation  of  this  type  has 
been  enacted  in  the  past;  nothing  in  v 
will  destroy  the  basic  immigration  and 
nationality  law  of  this  country.  In  fact, 
it  IS  entirely  in  keeping  with  th"  spirit 
which  has  been  exhibited  by  the  Con- 
gress over  the  last  10  years  in  granting 
special  nonquota  status  to  people  who 
must  be  admitted  to  their  country  to  re- 
join their  families. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  about 
my  proposal.  It  is  simple  and  clear  I 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  general  rally- 
ing behind  my  bill  and  that  it  will  be 
speedily  enacted  into  law.  I  certainly 
wi.l  expend  e\'iy  e.Iort  to  accomplish 
that   result 


P(  1.-  lAI.  EXCHANGE  WITH  COMMU- 
NIST   COUNTRIES 

Mr  WICKERSHAM  Mr  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  ur.animous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
exteiid  my  remarks 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WICKER.-HAM  Mr.  Speaker 
many  of  us  ar"  extri  mely  disturbed  with 
the  fact  that  Communist  propaganda  can 
flow  into  th:.-~  count ly  freely  and  be  dis- 
tributed by  thr  V  '>  po.-^tal  .'-ystem  free  of 
charge  I  111"  C  mmunists  have  clearly 
abused  the  mail  arrangements  estab- 
lished under  the  Universal  P.Tstal  Union 
Many  thousands  of  tons  of  Communist 
piojiai'anda  now  into  this  country  and 
an-  delivert-ti  under  an  order  of  the  Post 
Ofllce  of  March  17,  1961.  About  99  per- 
cent of  the  people  contacted  have  sai>i 
that  they  did  not  order  tlie  mail  and  ri;(i 
not  wiih  to  ri>ceive  it  Persons  in  thi 
country  are  compiling  lists  of  student- 
and  others  throii"hout  the  Nation  an  I 
sending  them  to  Moscow,  where  tlie  ma- 
terial IS  shipped  to  them.  The  port  of 
N'l'.v  Orleans  al  ne  c  unted  over  300  00^ 
paekages  of  such  Communist  propa- 
ganda destin  d  for  schools  and  colletM  .- 
in  1  year  From  5  to  15  separate  pam- 
p!ilets  were  contained  in  each  packa^-e 
Under  the  new  order,  this  pr  paganda 
m:iterial  is  no  longer  .screened  by  ih'" 
Cu.->toms  Bureau  at  the  port  of  entry. 
b  cause — according  to  the  Post  Ofy.ce 
Department — the  program  had  no  in- 
telligence value  and  it  interfered  w.th 
efTDrts  to  improve  East-West  relations. 

Mr  Fpcaker  I  find  this  a  totally  un- 
convincing eX!)lana*ion  fcr  the  distribu- 
tion of  unwanted  and  urv^olicited  Red 
p'-opa:'anda  material.  As  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-.American  Activities 
.vt:i*r>d  in  its  report  of  September  14, 
l-^   1: 

W.lhln  recent  ye  irs  we  hiive  observed  .in 
«'"c?:l«r<tlon  of  the   C  immunlst   bralnwitsh- 
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lug  effvirt  dlrpct<>d  at  the  free  world  and 
p.irticularly  to  residents  of  the  United 
States,  Within  recent  months,  there  has 
been  observed  a  nutlceahle  augmentation  In 
tiie  qu.iUty  >ind  pruix;rtion  of  such  propa- 
ganda dissfinin.ited  by  means  of  first-class 
in.ill.  as  contra.stod  with  other  means  in  the 
total  eff'irt.  This  observation  has  been  con- 
flrnied  by  representatives  of  the  Department 
i)f  Justice,  who  have  met  with  the  commit- 
tee in  liearm^.s  as  recently  as  September  13, 
1961.  With  tl»e  growing  jx^wer  and  arro- 
g,ince  of  the  C" 'mniunist  bloc,  it  is  expected 
tluit  C>>mi:nniist  {jrop.iganda  activities  will 
continue  to  expand  in  the  years  that  lie 
aliead. 

The  report  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-Amencan  Activities  indicates 
that  Communist  propaganda  items  from 
abroad  transmitted  through  the  U.S. 
postal  service  increased  in  the  year  1960 
to  137  percent  over  the  year  1959, 
whereas  the  increase  in  the  year  1959 
ovt  r  the  year  1958  was  only  18  percent. 
Tins  is  a  development  which  the  com- 
mittee accurately  describes  as  "astonish- 
ing." This  material  does  not  only  come 
from  Russia:  during  the  2  months  of 
February  and  March  1961,  over  162,000 
packages  of  magazines  and  11,000  pack- 
ages of  newspapers  were  addressed  to 
the  United  States  from  Communist 
Cuba.  This  is  a  typical  example  of  how 
the  Communist  theorists,  now  operating 
from  their  new  base  in  Cuba,  are  follow- 
ing' the  basic  principles  of  Marxism- 
Leninism  to  further  the  insidious  pur- 
poses of  the  worldwide  Communist 
movement. 

It  has  been  argued  that  giving  the 
Communists  greater  freedom  to  dissemi- 
nate propaganda  in  the  United  States  is 
worthwhile  in  view  of  the  increased  op- 
portunities which  we  have  to  get  the 
American  message  through  to  the  Rus- 
sian people.  But  this  claim  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  sends  very 
little  mail  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in 
comparison  with  the  flood  of  Communist 
materials  now  arriving  in  the  United 
States.  The  bill  introduced  into  the 
Congress  in  1961  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  Francis  E. 
Walter,  would  put  much  stricter  con- 
trols on  mail  from  abroad.  It  provides 
that  it  "shall  be  unlawful"  for  any  per- 
son not  within  the  United  States  to  use 
the  U.S.  mails  to  distribute  any  "politi- 
cal projmganda"  unless  the  foreign 
"p<  r.son  '  registers  wiUi  the  Justice  De- 
partment as  a  foreign  agent  and  states 
on  the  mailed  items  that  he  is  so  regis- 
tered. A  Controller  of  Foreign  Propa- 
ganda in  the  Treasury  Department 
would  be  established  to  "maintain  close 
liai.son  with  the  appropriate  committee 
of  Congress  m  order  that  they  may  be 
advised  regarding  the  control  of  Com- 
munist and  other  foreign  propaganda." 
Gentlemen,  commonsen.se  suggests  that 
soMie  measures  of  this  type  are  needed 
to  protect  us  from  the  insidious  machi- 
nations of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment within  our  own   national  bound- 

a:  les. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  this  use  of  our 
mail  system  by  the  Communists  stopp>ed 
now.  It  is  our  duty  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  take  the  initiative  and  stop  these 
Reds  here  and  now. 


NEED  FOR  MORE  NURSING  SCHOOLS 
AND  MORE  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE 
NURSING  PROFESSION 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  many 
people  were  aware  that  1961  marked  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  nursing  pro- 
fession. 

The  Post  Office  Department  did  issue 
a  commemorative  stamp.  Its  first  day 
of  issue  was  December  28.  and  I  was  for- 
tunate to  receive  one  through  the 
thoughtfulness  of  the  Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  Co.,  of  Boston,  with  a  pic- 
ture on  the  envelope  of  the  "Capping 
Ceremony:  a  Big  Moment  in  Life  of  Stu- 
dent Nur,se." 

True  to  its  traditions  of  public  service, 
Westinghouse  reminded  us,  during  the 
season  honoring  the  birth  of  Christ  the 
Saviour,  of  the  women  who  help  heal  the 
sicknesses  of  human  beings  as  members 
of  the  nursing  profession. 

Whose  humanltarlanlsm.  self-sacrifice,  and 
dedication  have  made  nursing  so  vital  to 
the  health  of  our  country. 

It  was  in  the  Crimean  War,  starting 
in  1853.  that  Florence  Nightingale  estab- 
lished the  first  dressing  stations. 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  nursing 
profession  in  the  United  States  coincides 
with  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  first  organized  effort  to 
blend  "Science  and  a  Talent  for  Mercy" 
in  caring  for  the  sick  and  the  wounded. 
Since  then,  nursing  has  become  one  of 
our  most  honored  professions. 

To  become  an  "RN."  requires  exten- 
sive study  and  training.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing need  and  demand  for  their  services, 
both  in  hospitals  and  private  homes,  but 
not  enough  girls  are  going  into  training. 

Lack  of  facilities  and  incentives  have 
caused  a  critical  shortage  of  registered 
nurses.  Our  President,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  spoke  of  this  shortage, 
as  a  matter  of  national  concern,  and 
urged  Congress  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  facilitate  and  encourage  the 
training  of  more  nurses. 

Subsequently,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  reported  that:  "18  British 
nurses  arrive  to  help  shortage."  They 
were  the  first  of  50  nurses  recruited 
abroad  to  work  at  the  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine.  Bronx  Municipal 
Hospital  Center,  which  has  a  shortage 
of  100  nurses. 

Dr.  M.  Henry  Williams,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  and  physiology  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

The  plan  to  import  these  nurses  •  •  • 
was  conceived  among  tlie  faculty  of  the  col- 
lege. TTiere  is  a  shortage  of  approximately 
60,000  trained  nurses  In  this  country  •  •  •. 
We  see  this  step  as  a  practical  approach  to 
solving  the  Immediate  need  In  our  teaching 
hospitals  until  our  own  school  of  nursing 
is  completed. 

I  propose  that  the  Congress,  recogniz- 
ing the  essential  service  given  by  these 
angels  of  mercy  in  protecting  the  health 


of  our  people,  should  immediately  con- 
sider practical  ways  and  means  to  help 
overcome  the  shortage  of  trained  nurses. 


POSTAL  RATE  BILL 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pemisylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
marks today  are  addressed  specifically 
to  the  unreasonableness  of  the  proposed 
increase  on  second-class  postage  rates. 
This  applies  to  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farmer  is  published 
in  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  and  has  a  circulation 
of  more  than  144,000.  In  1961  this  com- 
pany paid  $28,791  for  mailing  its  maga- 
zine. The  proposed  increase  of  one-half 
cent  per  copy  would  add — and  notice  I 
said  "add"— an  additional  $34,304  or  an 
increase  of  more  than  100  percent.  The 
1  '2-cent  proposed  increase  in  1963  would 
add  $102,912  to  the  cost  or  an  increase 
of  more  than  300  percent.  This  would 
appear  to  be  an  unreasonable  and  very 
unrealistic  increase  and  can  only  result 
in  irreparable  damage  to  an  industry 
that  has  served  agriculture  for  many 
years. 

This  and  similar  companies  have  re- 
ceived six  rate  increases  in  the  past  9 
years  for  a  total  of  130  percent.  The 
company  realizes  distribution  costs  have 
risen  and  is  willing  to  assume  reason- 
able increases  but  this  suggested  increase 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  reasonable 
category. 

It  should  be  noted  that  practically  100 
percent  of  farm  magazines  are  mail  de- 
livered. Very  few  have  newsstand  circu- 
lation. This  simply  means  the  impact 
is  greater  on  this  type  magazine  than 
those  not  completely  mail  circulated. 

I  stated  at  the  outset,  my  remarks  con- 
cerned mainly  second-class  mail.  There 
is  another  aspect  also  that  will  add  to 
costs  if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 

Most  farm  magazine  subscriptions  are 
renewed  or  new  ones  acquired  by  the 
use  of  third-class  mail,  thus  adding 
additional  cost  to  the  publishers. 

Farm  magazines  in  the  United  States 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  our 
enviable  production  records  through  the 
dissemination  of  information  derived 
from  research,  experiments  and  othei 
types  of  current  information.  They  are 
the  logical  and  most  simple  means  of 
supplying  this  information — possibly 
they  should  be  penalized  for  helping 
produce  surpluses.  Surveys  by  all  land 
grant  colleges  reveal  farm  publications 
do  supply  important  information  which 
most  farm  families  use  to  put  new  prac- 
tices into  use  which  result  in  more 
efficient  operation. 

Farm  investments  are  constantly  in- 
creasing and  it  becomes  more  and  more 
important  that  operators  receive  all 
information  as  it  becomes  available. 

If  I  were  to  name  the  most  asinine 
statement  in  connection  with  postal  rate 
increases,  the  choice  would  be  easy.  It 
came  in  a  letter  dated  January  22,  1962, 
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which  I  aMume  each  Member  received. 
It  was  written  by  one  In  high  position 
in  the  postal  service.  The  following  is 
an  exact  quote: 

The  proposed  tncreaae  for  macazlnes  and 
newspapers  would  b€  limited  to  copies  deliv- 
ered "untsUto"  tbelr  counties  of  publication 

Note  the  word  "outside"  Ls  quoted. 

That  Information  raises  the  $64  ques- 
tion. How  long  could  any  farm  publi- 
cation survive  if  Its  circulation  were 
prt'tty  largely  confined  to  the  county  of 
publication?  One  need  not  be  an  Ein- 
stein to  answer  that. 


ELIMINATE  CHARGES  TO  TOURLSTS 
FOR  CAPITOL  TOURS 

Mr  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Now 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  concurrent  re;>olu- 
tion  which  would,  if  agreed  to  by  both 
bodies  of  ttie  Congress,  create  a  Board 
to  look  into  the  feasibility  of  eliminating 
the  charges  lo  tourists  for  Capitol  tours. 

The  proposed  Board,  to  consist  of  tiie 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Sermte.  and  the  Sergeant  at 
Arm«  of  the  House,  would  study  all  as- 
pects of  the  question  and  submit  its 
tlndings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Senate,  not  later  than 
January  1.  1963. 

I  am  hopeful  such  a  study  would  rec- 
ommend means  whereby  these  tourist 
charges  could  be  eliminated. 

I  have  had  the  Legi&lative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  se- 
cure information  regarding  the  pre- 
vailing practice  in  other  countries  m 
.showing  visitors  through  their  capitol 
buildings,  and  have  found  that  amon^ 
the  major  capitals  of  the  world,  we  are 
unique  m  this  respect. 

I  could  understand  the  ba.si.s  for  such 
.^  practice  if  this  building  were  a  mu- 
.<;eurn  It  is.  however,  a  livin<,',  workintr 
institution. 

While  the  foes  are  nom;nAl  — 25  cents 
for  a<iults,  15  cents  for  children — and 
the  tour  i.s  well  worth  many  times  that 
amiunt,  the  principle  beini?  violated 
over  900  000  times  a  year  i.s  that  one 
should  not  have  to  pay  anything  to  see 
one's  own  Government  at  work. 

I  would  hope  that  this  resolution  would 
not  result  in  any  major  changes  in  the 
present  Capitol  Guide  Service,  for  these 
24  individuals  have  been  doing  a  credit- 
able job  throui^h  the  years. 

TiTT  LxBRAaT  OF  CottCRzaa. 
Wa.ihingto-n.  D  C  .  January  4,  196^. 
To    H  m    EDWi.N  B   Do«ti.bt 
From:  Poret«;n  Affairs  Division. 
.Subject     Informatton  regardtnjf  other  roun- 
trle»"    practices    wltb   rv^ard    to   showing 
vlsltora  through  their  capitol  truUdlngs. 
In    nnswer    to    your    request,    subject    mm 
ih..\e     cltit.^'d    Derember   21,    1961,    this   office 


telephoned  several  KmbaMlet  and  obtaliied 
the  f'>llowliig  Irtformatlon ; 

FY.tnce  ch.irge*  no  admls«K  n  fee  to  enter 
i.A  Parliament  H.iwever.  one  must  get  per- 
mUslon  from  the  Secretary  of  ParUament 
befi^ire  he  can  be  admitted.  ThU  U  best  mc- 
cotn pushed  through  the  g'>c>d  i  fliccs  of  a 
nipnibrr  <  f  the  Krench  P:ir;i<ini»':.t.  There 
n  no  guide  service,  but  a  man  at  the  front 
desk  will  gladly   an.swer   perUnt-at   queslUma. 

Italy  Is  m  a  rather  unique  sItuuUon.  llM 
Parllanicnt  biiadiiig  u  .  ritrol'.pd  by  the 
i!'.'!r.l  ■lp:il  K'^-^rnment  of  Rome  Never*!. e- 
lesa.  tills  setup  does  n^  t  ina.'kedlT  Hitt-r  tht-  .- 
pr-j^-tice  of  guide  service.  There  U  no  ad- 
;ui&s]<>n  fee.  b'jt  one  must  have  a  special 
p,i.-s  A  I'Tflkin  vi.sit'ir  may  i  ;j'..iiu  such  a 
pa.is  upon  tiie  rccotumendallon  ol  nia  respec- 
tive L'lubiiisy.  There  is  no  guide  service 
per  se.  but  a  ^iard  nccomjianles  all  tourists. 
and  he  will  atfempt  to  an.swer  queslliins  and 
expi.iin  about  the  bur.tllngr 

The  Soviet  rnlon  like'*!.^e  Imposes  no  en- 
trance tee  u;x)n  tourists  desiring  to  see  the 
Krt'nilln  .Ml  t.^e  buildings  are  oi>en  to  the 
public  every  day  Nu  special  arrangements 
f  r  gaining  admittance  need  be  made  fi)r 
awy  if  the  buildings  except  the  Oru/hanaya 
Palat.i.  It.  tr^i,  is  open  tcj  the  general  pub- 
lic, but  there  Is  generslly  such  a  lor.g  tine 
of  people  waiting  to  ;et  In  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  arrange  for  a  special  tour.  The  ret<u- 
Lar  guides  speak  In  Russian,  but  one  can 
obtain  an  interpreter  through  Intourtat  for 
whitcver  period  Is  desired. 

West  Oermar.y  charges  no  admlaslun  fee 
.nnd  prT.ides  free  g-jlde  service  fur  those 
i  .tr'a  if  the  B'lndeshaus  which  are  open 
lo  the  public  The  guide  service  is  operated 
by  the  Bundestag  admlnlsLraUon. 

Cai^.ada  also  charijes  no  adtnissl  ^n  fee,  and 
provides  free  guide  servKe  tlirough  Its 
Houses  of  Parliament  \n  Ottawa 

C'irest  Britain  charges  no  admlsslun  fee, 
but  provides  no  free  OoTennment-op«TRted 
guide  service.  Porelgr.  tourists  rrvay  obtain 
piwises  to  see  Psirllament  In  seeslon  by  con- 
tacting either  a  Member  of  Parllanfient  or 
their  respective  Embassy.  The  Houses  of 
ParMamei.t  ■ue  open  to  the  public  liC  Satur- 
days and  on  certain  tioUdays.  when  PaxUn- 
ment  !a  not  meeting. 

ICKXICO 

Na'ionai  Palace:  Permission  to  tour  bulld- 
:::g  cjkii  be  oblctined  anytime  from  the  In- 
t<T.cIe:.te  del  Pilacl o  whose  cfflue  Is  l:i  the 
pfilare  The  Oovernment  provides  guides  to 
c«5nduct  visiuxs  through  ap>\rtments  A  tip 
of  2  50  pesos  1 20  cents  t  per  guide  is  sug- 
fc;e«ted.  One  or  two  peso*  for  the  employee 
if  t..ti  paiace  (Terry's  Liul  le  to  iK-xico 
lj4d  . 

.'VRCENTISA 

According  Uj  Mr  Vlathe.  first  secretary  of 
the  Embassy  in  Wj*h:n|i;ion,  there  Is  no  for- 
n^.a!  gu'.de  serv'.-e  nor  Is  there  an  artml.s.sloa 
'^hir.;"'  to  'he  Etl!f.r!o  del  Cnngreso. 

CHILE 

There  is  no  form.U  guide  service,  nor  Is 
Uiere  an  adml^s.on  charge  to  the  Edi.lcio  del 
Congreso. 

Barrt   a    Sklar. 

Jo  H.N     3     OOS.NKLI. 


[F:    ni    -..le   Evei.lng   Star.   July    1,    1361] 

C.  .MMERClAI.I/tD     CaMTOL 

.SeTiator  O^RB  makr-s  a  valid  point  !n  at- 
tacking the  rommeri--ia):«»tion  of  some  of  the 
sightseeing  .wrvicp.s  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
But  in  throwing  .^U  nei  at  the  conduct  of 
private  guldr.-j  in  fn)n'  of  'he  White  House 
fhe  Senator  seoms  to  f  rget  that  he  U'.fs  in  a 
glass  bouse  himself 

We  refer  ti  the  tight  little  commercial 
sightseeing  m  .nopiiiy  which  operates  In  the 
H.iHs  of  the  L'S  Capitol.  While  the  24 
Capitol  guides  are  spp<iinted  by  the  S.-r- 
geants  at  Arms  of  the  House  and  the  -Senate, 
they  fvir  all  pr.w.  1   al  purjKKses  are  operating 


a  prlv.ite  business  The  25  cents  a  head 
which  they  collect  for  shepherding  visitors 
around  the  building  Is  tossed  Into  a  pool  and 
divided  among  them  weekly.  It  would  be 
unnatural,  therefore.  If  their  primary  con- 
cern were  anything  but  the  size  of  the  groujjs 
they  can  r(jund  up. 

Tills,  of  course.  Is  an  absurd  situation 
CaplU'l  guides  should  be  on  the  Capitol  p.»y- 
roU.  and  thrlr  performance  should  be  care- 
fully supervised  The  tours  they  conduot, 
furthermore,  should  be  free.  It  Is  an  In- 
dignity which  has  been  permitted  to  exist  for 
t.-Ki  :ong  that  citizens  who  come  here  from 
the  f.ir  corne.'s  of  the  Nation  should  be 
I  harK'*'d  a  fee  In  order  to  gain  a  working; 
knowledge  uf  tlie  n.ajor  symbol  ol  Amerlr.m 
d:-inucr.icv 


[From   iiie  New  York  Times.  M^r    21,   1901  ] 

Came  At  Laacx     Basic  CoNc-xn  or  Amyik  an 

DxMotKACT   PmxvAiLs   IN   25-Cknt  Tovr  or 

(By  Brooks  Atkinson) 

Washington  F<ir  a  change  of  moxl. 
take  the  23-cent  guided  tour  through  the 
Capiul. 

Everybody  hits  some  grievance  ftgaln.'^t  the 
Oovernment.  contempt  of  Concreea  being 
practically  the  first  article  of  good  cltlxcn- 
hhlp.  But  the  guided  tour  In  tbe  company 
I  f  other  Anneruaus  suggests  tiiat  the  original 
idea  remains  unsullied.  Tbe  beautiful 
bijildlng  that  sjmbolizye  the  Union,  the  un- 
failing courteey  of  the  attendants  who  meet 
the  public  and  the  modeset  manners  of  the 
umrlsts  show  that  the  Idea  of  sclf-goTern- 
inent  Is  alive  for  everyone. 

The  symbol  of  government  may  be  fairer 
than  the  fact  In  practice,  self-government 
may  be  squalid,  unpredictable,  and  some- 
tmu's  Corrupt  But  the  Uiurlsts  who  wander 
quietly  throuRh  the  corridors  and  sit  In  the 
visitors'  galleries  believe  in  tbe  Ameticau 
droam. 

What  the  gvikdes  have  to  say  Is  consistently 
Interesting.  Only  ex(>erts  can  be  as  factual 
about  the  hl»t(jry  of  the  various  rooms,  the 
.-ignlflc.ince  of  the  paintings  and  the  lore  of 
this  Immense  building  where  so  many  Amer- 
ican   worthies   have    talked    and   talked. 

On  this  gpt  t,  John  Qulncy  Adams,  the  old 
Roman,  suffered  the  stroke  tlkat  ended  bis 
U'lix  public  career  when,  after  having  served 
as  President,  he  served  as  a  Member  of  the 
H  ni.se  of  Representatives.  On  that  spot, 
.\brnh.im  Lincoln  attended  to  the  national 
bURine««  when  he  w«*  an  obscure  Congress- 
man from  Illln  .Ls  The  building  Is  steeped 
in  memories. 

But  tochiy's  mmments  concern  the  public 
niocd  that  sets  this  building  apart  from  ail 
(iLhers  aj.d  continues  the  tradition  of  tlie 
'  riglna!  i-ovenant  It  Is  home  f  ir  any  Anier- 
iran  who  com^s  to  see  It.  Both  the  at- 
•''ndnnts  and  the  tour!«'s  a-^sume  that  every 
American  has  an  equal  right  to  be  there. 
Ktfaiit.vianUm  his  nevt-r  been  practiced  with 
If.ss  effort  or  more  c  lemency.  The  lovely 
white  building  with  li«  immacuate  corridors 
and  f  .tw  r-.  .^'pps  and  Its  Jumble  of  st.it- 
uary  .^ilen'-es  the  visitor  as  If  It  were  .i 
cathedral. 

Although  our  guide  had  k'v«"  her  Itluer- 
xilI  lec'ure  mure  limes  than  she  could  com- 
pu'.e,  -Jie  w.is  in-ipersonal  about  It.  iShe 
did  not  i.-y  to  lni;'".se  her  i>ersonr\llty  tn  tl.c 
tr>ur!«tM  or  the  b  Hiding  that  contained  them 
Our  j-mrty  con. listed  of  about  30  boys  and 
krirls  of  .'-chool  age  and  5  adults.  Most  I'f 
•i.eni  Wire  carrying  rameran  and  the  other 
i;!»l'<^tl.nie:r.a  of  the  Ainerlc.xn  sightseer 
The  clothes  were  Inf  rni.il  and  neat  Every- 
one apjx-ared  to  be  on  a  holiday  excursion  ti 
fi    pla-e   of   great   personal    Interest. 

As  we  made  our  way  through  the  halls. 
stopping  h».re  and  there  to  listen  to  the 
guide,  and  then  tiled  unobtrusively  Into  the 
vUltors'  paMeries  of  the  House  and  the  Scn- 
Rtp.  I  tried  to  think  of  the  words  that  might 
describe  the   attitudes  of  tlie  people.     They 
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wore  .serious  and  receptive;  iney  were  willing 
lo  believe.  None  of  the  young  people  threw 
any  gags  around,  and  the  adults  looked  both 
eager  and  respectful.  The  general  mood  was 
rtvercnt.  with  a  sense  of  participation  In  It. 

Since  the  foundations  of  the  Capitol  were 
put  down  In  1800  for  a  btructure  that  would 
reprejont  the  chusslcal  tastes  of  Washington 
and  JeHcrson.  the  building  has  grown 
enormuu.sly  Flanked  by  two  huge  wings.  It 
is  stupendous  now  But  the  character  has 
not  been  hi^l  as  the  size  ha.s  Increased.  De- 
spite Its  grandeur,  the  building  has  a  buoy- 
ant appeara!ire,  like  a  mansion  on  a  hill; 
and  the  towering  cu[><)la  hits  the  grace  to  be 
also  homely,  as  though  it  wire  runndf-nt 
without  beii.^:  proud 

What  hajipcns  in  the  two  legisistive  cham- 
bers Is  .sridoni  on  the  spiritual  level  of  the 
buildlnp  For  the  men  and  women  whij 
make  the  laws  are  not  abstract  prlnrlple.s  but 
citizen.s:  and  thry  have  to  deal  with  com- 
monplace realltle.-;  But  many  harsh  and  a 
few  tragic  experiences  under  the  great  dome 
have  not  cont^Lminated  the  Capitol  The 
25-cent  tour  .>-uggps*«  that  the  i^iU  idoa  i.s 
still  pure. 


THE  FARM  PROBLEM  IS  AN  ECO- 
NOMIC QUESTION  — NOT  A  POLITI- 
CAL ONE 

Mr.  .TRENDS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uiKinimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  lemarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ilhnois? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  solu- 
tion to  the  farm  problem  will  ever  be 
found  by  contiiuiin.e  to  make  our  farm- 
ers political  pawns  I  repeat  what  I 
have  said,  time  and  time  attain:  The 
farm  problem  is  an  economic  question — 
not  a  political  one— and  should  be 
treated  as  such. 

But  Oiville  L.  Freeman,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota  and  now  our  Secre- 
tary of  Afzriculture,  apparently  does  not 
intend  to  take  the  objective  economic 
approach  Having  had  no  experience  in 
agricultural  mutters,  he  intends  to 
utilize  his  abundant  experience  in  poli- 
tics. No  doubt  that  is  why  hv  was  made 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  ASC  in  Spring- 
field, 111  .  all  the  committeemen  were 
advi.sed,  with  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  present,  that  while  they 
could  not  be  denied  voting  as  they  saw 
fit.  they  were  expected  to  support  the 
President's  program  or  resign.  In  other 
words,  they  were  expected  to  be  politi- 
cally active  in  behalf  of  the  Kennedy 
admini.stration. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  la.st  Sunday,  an  Associated  Press 
story  out  of  Washington.  It  states  that 
"the  cooperative  Federal-State  Exten- 
sion Service  is  being  asked  to  enter  the 
political  arena  to  help  shape  future  fann 
policies  and  programs."  As  the  article 
explains,  this  'would  impose  on  the 
seivice  a  role  it  has  studiously  avoided 
in  its  long  history." 

Mark  you,  and  mark  you  well,  what 
Secretary  Freeman  is  doing  when  he 
places  the  Extension  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  actively  into 
politics  to  advocate  the  administration's 
program.     He  is  turning  a  nonpartisan 


educational  agency  into  a  medium  for 
dissemination  of  political  propaganda. 

He  is  setting  up  a  system  for  the  party 
hne  conditioning  of  American  youth.  I 
need  only  to  remind  you  that  the  Exten- 
sion Service  is  the  agency  that  admin- 
isters the  4-H  clubs  of  our  young  farm- 
ers. There  are  around  94,000  of  these 
clubs  in  the  United  States  with  a  total 
membership  of  2,300,000  boys  and  girls. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  type  of  thing  must 
never  be  i>ermitted  to  take  place.  No 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whoever  he 
may  be  or  with  whatever  political  party 
he  may  be  aflBliated,  must  ever  be  al- 
lowed to  convert  a  service  agency  of  his 
Department  into  a  youth  indoctrination 
agency  of  any  kind. 

And  so.  Freeman,  the  would-be  czar  of 
Agricultui'e,  begins  his  organizational 
efforts  to  make  political  peasants  out  of 
our  independent  American  farmers  and 
America's  wonderful  4-H  boys  and  cirl.'^ 


SAL.^RY  INCREASES 

Mr.  •VVICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
question  of  a  salary  raise  is  now  com- 
ing up  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
now  is  the  time  to  hold  the  line.  What  I 
said  then  was  true,  and  what  I  said  then 
was  well  received  by  the  House.  What 
statements  I  made  were  distorted.  I 
think  now  we  ought  to  hold  the  line. 

I  have  been  constantly  in  Washington, 
DC,  on  the  job  in  Congress  since  the 
opening;  however,  over  the  weekend  I 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  21st 
annual  meeting  of  the  Oklahoma  Elec- 
tric Cooperatives  in  Oklahoma  City. 
This  meeting  was  held  the  evening  fol- 
lowing the  presentation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  message  to  the  Congress. 
The  following  day  I  visited  thi-ee  differ- 
ent towns  in  my  congressional  district, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  with 
hundreds  of  my  constituents.  I  wish  to 
advise  my  colleagues  that  everywhere  I 
went  my  constituents  were  delighted  that 
the  President  had  presented  a  balanced 
budget  to  Congress.  Not  only  did  they 
agree  that  the  budget  must  be  balanced, 
but  urged  that  Congress  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  increase  the  surplus,  thus 
reducing  the  national  debt.  I  commend 
the  President  for  sending  a  balanced 
budget  and  I  pledge  to  support  construc- 
tive measures  for  increasing  the  surplus 
in  order  to  further  reduce  the  national 
debt  without  new  taxes. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  have  noticed 
in  the  past  few  weeks,  a  whole  series  of 
newspaper  articles  appearing  in  the 
Washington  press,  and  in  one  instance 
in  a  large  metropolitan  new.spaper  in  my 
State,  which  suggested  that  Congress  will 
be  requested  to  increase  the  salary  of  cer- 
tain high  Grovernment  officials,  including 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  Members  of 
Congress. 

Gentlemen.  I  have  pledged  myself  to 
support  constructive  measures  for  in- 
creasing the  surplus  in  order  to  further 


reduce   the   national   debt  without   new 
laxes. 

I  do  not  intend  to  betray  the  trust 
placed  in  me  by  my  constituents  by  sup- 
porting unrealistic  measures  to  increase 
the  cost  of  government  when  our  objec- 
U\c  should  be  to  build  up  our  financial 
re.serve  and  develop  a  strong  America. 

Reducing  nonessential  spending  is  the 
most  e.ffective  way.  Necessary  spending 
is  a  must,  but  unnecessary  spending 
should  not  be  indulged  in.  The  inter- 
national crisis  that  the  American  people 
face  will  demand  not  only  our  close  per- 
sonal attention,  but  a  great  deal  of  our 
financial  attention  in  the  year  and  years 
to  come.  The  President's  budget  recom- 
mendations call  for  the  expenditure  of 
63  cents  of  every  dollar  spent  next  year 
by  our  Government  to  go  for  national 
defense  and  space  development.  This 
IS  a  situation  the  American  people  did 
not  invite,  but  one  that  we  must  face 
up  to  with  determination,  and  unity  of 
purpose. 

Congress  should  be  seeking  ways  and 
means  to  reduce  nonessential  spending. 
Consideration  of  any  measure  to  in- 
crease the  salary  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  would  be  some  indication  to  the 
country  that  the  Congress  has  removed 
all  restraint  and  is  now  proceeding  to 
open  the  floodgates.  It  would  signal 
the  beginning  of  another  round  of  in- 
flation affecting  both  prices  and  wages. 
The  President  and  Congress  have  held 
the  line  on  inflation  in  the  past  session, 
and  we  cannot  set  these  forces  into  mo- 
tion again.  The  hope  of  a  balanced 
budget  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  against 
such  forces. 

Gentlemen,  the  Congress  voted  to  in- 
crease the  salary  of  its  membership  7 
years  ago  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade, 
and  the  major  consideration  was  the 
tremendous  effect  inflation  had  upon  the 
buying  power  of  the  then-present  salary. 
That  is  not  the  situation  today  and  no 
such  justification  exists  today  for  even 
considering  such  a  measure. 

Neither  at  that  time,  nor  at  any  other 
time,  did  I  ever  say  I  could  not  live  on 
the  salary. 

I  will  not  vote  for  a  salary  increase  for 
myself  or  my  colleagues  in  this  House 

Mr,  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  1  have  served  on  impor- 
tant congressional  committees  v.ith  my 
colleague  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Wicker- 
sham]  for  many  years.  I  know  him  in- 
timately. 

I  can  personally  vouch  for  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
WICKERSHAM]  nevcr  did  make  the  state- 
ment that  he  could  not  live  on  the  sal- 

aiT- 

I  have  listened  with  considerable  in- 
terest to  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma.  And  may  I  add  that  I 
consider  it  to  be  not  only  important  but 
a  courageous  statement.  I  would  ap- 
preciate knowing  if  my  colleague  has 
chanpied  his  position  from  7  years  ago? 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  The  able  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  asked  a  fair 
question  and  I  am  delighted  to  answer  it. 
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I  believe  what  he  has  In  mind  is  the 
distorted  and  overdeveloped  version  of 
my  original  position  that  was  presented 
in  my  State  by  a  certain  metropolitan 
newspaper  I  would  like  to  clarify  from 
the  beginning  that  "I  never  said  I  could 
not  live  on  my  salary." 

My  position  7  years  ago  was  that  when 
inflation  or  other  economic  forces  have 
ticstroyed  the  purchasing  power  of  a  Gov- 
ernment employee's  salary,  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  adjust  that  situation.  Un- 
like employees  in  private  business.  Gov- 
ernment employees  cannot  bargain  col- 
lectively or  strike,  and  only  Congress  can 
iiranl  them  relief. 

This  IS  the  current  situation  a  sess'- 
ment  of  our  Government  employees  face, 
including  our  pastal  employees,  a.s  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  stated  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  me.'sage. 

Seven  years  ago  it  was  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  fo'jnd  the  purcha^mR 
power  of  their  salary  eaten  a.vay  by  in- 
flation, and  my  position  was  m  agree- 
ment with  the  action  of  this  auvju.st 
body. 

Congress  is  not  faced  with  that  situa- 
tion today,  and  I  repeat,  I  will  not  vote 
for  a  salary  increase  for  myself  or  my 
collea=^ue^.  in  this  House. 

Mr  ELLIOIT.  Mr.  Sp<>aker.  v.!il  ihe 
centleinan  yuld? 

Mr  WICKEHSHAM.  I  will  be  slad  to 
yield  to  the  dist.ng:ui.shed  RonLlrman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  facts  ju.st  pre- 
sented by  my  colleague,  the  ^?entlt  man 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Wickersham  .  I 
completely  concur  in  the  statements 
made  by  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
record  7  years  ago  .shows  and  the  Mem- 
bers know  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Wickirsham J  did  not 
make  the  statement  that  he  could  not 
live  on  his  salary.  VVickessham  s  state- 
ment has  often  been  taken  out  of  con- 
text and  distorted.  May  I  compliment 
th*^  srentltm.an  from  Oklaiioma  IMr. 
Wickersh.\m!  for  his  presentation  of  the 
true  facts  at  this  time.  He  i.s  liiKh'.y  re- 
t  arded  by  the  Members  cf  this  House. 
And,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  too  am  in- 
terested m  .seein:^  our  Oovernmei^:  oper- 
ate unde'-  a  balanced  budget.  I  person- 
ally doubt  th-;'  ui.sd'im  of  con.-iid.ring  a 
can;?rL.-;.sional  sitlary  mcrLa.se  bill  at  this 
time. 


RF'ITIAINING  FOR   NEW  JOli 
OPPORTl^NITIES 

Mr  PERKIN.S  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
un.inimou.-^  con.^-cnt  to  ex^cn  1  my  re- 
mark.s  at  tlii.>  point  in  the  Recor;). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
t'j  the  reque.st  of  the  gvntleman  f:om 
Kentucky.^ 

There  '.v.^.s  no  tbiection. 

Mr.  PERKLN3.  Mr.  Speak-^r.  on 
January  4  it  was  my  very  great  pleasure 
to  be  acoompanied  by  Mr.  Ivan  Ne.stin- 
yvn.  Under  S-^Tctaiy  oi  the  LXpaitm-jnt 
cf  H'al'.h,  Education,  and  \\\-[ia.ir.  Mr. 
Willum  Batt.  Area  Rf^development  Ad- 
miniotrator  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; Mr  Robert  Salyers  and  Mr.  .Sam 
Merrick  fr:m  the  US.  Department  of 
Labor;    to    Mayo    Vocational    Training 


School  for  a  day's  study  and  observation 
of  its  instructional  program.  I  think 
what  we  f  und  from  our  visit  and  in  our 
di.>cussion  With  the  school  administra- 
tors and  farultv  has  a  ureat  dtal  of  .sii:- 
nificanre  in  r.>nnecM(>n  w.th  this  body's 
con.sidrration  if  tlie  mani-M)WPr  resources 
traimnir  bill,  HR  8399,  wh.ch  wa.s  rc- 
porU-d  from  the  House  Ed  ic.ition  and 
Lab<ir  Committf-e  in  the  cIc^niK  month  of 
the  first  .session 

Mayo  IS  in  the  heart  of  the  .Seventh 
ron.,'re?.sional  Di.strirt  of  Kt-ntueky 
which  has  .suff'Tf^d  an  extremely  hii^h 
r:it«'  of  unemployment  in  the  la.st  dec- 
ade due  in  laruie  part  to  '.f.e  5ubst;intial!y 
fewer  numbt^r  of  miners  engaged  in  the 
bituminous  minin.T  industry.  Even  in 
thf  faro  cf  le:«*'ninK  job  o!''ix"irtunit;»s 
Mayo's  re-Trd  of  job  plarem'.nt  to  my 
kn  'w!ed?e  is  imexcered  by  any  vr-ca- 
tional  school  in  the  country— Mayo's 
ap.'vo-xlmates  MO  p»Tr»Mit.  S.'^vral  fn-:-- 
tnrs  could  be  sinsled  out  to  account  for 
this  excellent  achievement,  but  one  of 
th-^  mo"=t  sii?:-.iricant  to  my  mind  ir.  the 
fa  t  that  Mayo  is  constantly  pearuiK  its 
marhinery  and  pquipment  and  its  in- 
structional curriculum  to  the  sj^ecific 
needs  of  industry  without  sacriJicimr  Its 
r«>;)utatlon  for  pivin  :  craft.smen  a  .<!Ohd 
foundation  and  back^'round  in  thflr 
spcc.fic  crafto.  I:  mi  ht  even  he  «^ald  in 
o.ne  sense  of  the  term  that  Mayo'.s  pro- 
gram involves  on-the-job  training  so 
elo.se  is  its  pro'^ram  patterned  after  the 
actual  industrial  operat.on  which  will 
utilize  the  skills  of  Mayo's  trainee.^. 
M^yo  has  ''air'»d  th^  re.spect  and  hleh 
pstpprn  of  the  many  industries  which 
have  emi'love.l  its  former  trainees. 

A  £:rcat  amount  of  credit  is  due  many 
people  for  the  excellent  operation  at 
Mayo — Goorp:^  Ramey,  ifs  pr«.sent  di- 
rector. Janie.s  L  Patton.  a  farmer  direc- 
tor now  a  consultant  in  th*'^  I  v  jiartnir-n* 
f^f  Health.  Education,  and  W'^lfare.  and. 
of  course,  It^  excellent  faculty  E  P. 
Hilton,  head  of  Kentucky's  vocational 
education  bureau  and  Fred  Martin  with 
Kentucky's  trade,  industrial  and  di.s- 
tributive  edu::atir-n  pr'-Jtrram,  h.ive  done 
m'.if'h  to  enhance  the  proer.im. 

Retraining  for  new  skills  in  demand 
is  rut,  of  course,  the  sole  or  cmpl-te 
answer  to  the  high  unemployment  that 
plagues  many  areas  of  our  Nation  but 
the  history  btung  made  at  Mayo  indi- 
cates that  on-the-jcb  trainintr  wiU  pro- 
vide many  of  our  people  with  new  skills 
with  whiich  to  P.nd  employmtnt  Aft'^r 
all.  it  Is  difficult  to  argue  with  Mayo's 
100-porccnt  placeni'-nt  record. 


COMMITTEE   ON   THE   JrD'CIAIlY 

Mr  FRIFDKI,.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committi  e  on  Hou.se  .\t!- 
ministration,  I  call  up  H'ni.se  Resolution 
500  and  a.sk  for  its  immediat''  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

R'-iul-ed  Thit.  eTfvt!'?  .IinM;\rv  in  1Q62. 
the  expanses  of  conductlni?  the  studies  and 
Investigations  authorized  by  H  lies  56  of 
the  p;;i;ht  y-.severith  C^'ni^rp's  Incurred  by 
t^lc  Cumnilttee  on  the  Judl'lAry.  acting  .us 
a  wh^le  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$2000JO      lr.c.ad;i;|i{      txpenciltures     for     the 


rmpUivnient  of  expert*.  specliU  counacl,  clcrl- 
oal.  •tt-nuc^aphlc.  and  other  aaatetants,  and 
.ill  experuiea  necefla;u-y  for  tntwl  and  Bub- 
stefenoe  Incurred  by  niombera  and  employ- 
ees while  enR.iged  in  the  activities  of  the 
i-<^ninutt<^  or  nny  Biibrx)cnmtttc«  there>ir 
.h.iil  be  p«Kl  out  of  tlit-  cxmtlngent  fund  of 
the  H'>use  r  •»  vttKhers  authorised  by  su'h 
<<Tiimlv»'e  s::ne'd  by  t!ic  rh.tirman  of  sii<-h 
oonimlttr"  a'ld  Hpprovi-d  by  the  Commlt'oe 
c>n  H.iuse  Admlnistnitlon 

The  resolution  wa.s  arreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  th^ 
l.ille. 


COMMIITEE   ON    HANKING   AND 
Cl'RHFNCY 

Mr.  IHIELjFX  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
nciioM  of  tlie  Cominitti>e  on  House  Ad- 
n.inistralion  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
304  .Aiid  a.'^k  ffu  its  immediate  considera- 
tion 

The  CIcik  it  ad  the  resolulicn,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rnolved,    That    the    further    expeiuies    of 

c  ".iurtlnt^  the  -turlies.  Invriittgatton.s,  nrJ 
Uuiulrles  iiuth.>r!/ed  bv  H  Hm.  143,  Eluhty- 
•cseiith  CouiiT'se  iiirurrrU  by  the  Corrunlttie 
kill  Ilankliig  utid  Currer.cv.  ucUi\g  a«  a  wLule 
iT  by  siibcmniltti  e  nr.i  to  rxreed  llOOrwn] 
in  r.ddlMr>n  to  the  un  •xi>ended  balnnce  rf 
i\ni  tuma  heretofrire  made  available  for 
I  "i;  luctlii^  fiicli  stwdlr.<<  liivestigatlona.  :\!.U 
inquiries.  Including  exoendltures  for  rn.- 
plcymrut,  travel,  niid  sut>.tt*tei>ce  of  :'c- 
c  ■un'.ii.tw.  cxoeriR.  ii.'.c  llciitor*,  and  clcrl- 
r.il.  steiKigraphlc  iiijd  ctlur  ns-^tstants.  sli^'A 
he  paid  out  of  the  cor.t!ni.:ent  fund  of  tlie 
Hovise.  on  vourher?  ..u'horired  by  such  rorr.- 
m;'.*->e  or  suticcmm litre.  '  Igncd  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  Committee,  and  apjiroved  by 
th"^   Committee   tii    II    use  AdnitnUtraUcii. 

Tlie  resolution  was  ngieed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

tabie 


COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 

Acrr.'iriES 

Mr  FFUFIDFL  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dl- 
r«Mtinn  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
m.ii.'-Mation  I  call  up  Hou.se  Resolution 
y>\3  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.«ylvania  IMr  Waiter  1  for  the 
C  inmittce  on  Un-.^inerican  Activities  of 
the  Hou.so.  requt  .im.'  $;^50,000,  and  a.sk 
for  its  immcxliate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  r-ni  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Kr^olved,  Tli.1t  fjr  Dio  furtiier  expense.'!  of 
mnductlni?  the  Invcstls^itio-i"!  autliorlzed  by 
section  IR  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Houae  of  Uepresetit.itlve.s,  Incurred  by  the 
Commute*"  on  rn-.\mcr!ran  Actlvltlee.  act- 
l;ig  ,•>  .1  V.:..  !e  .  .-  by  i.ul).\)aimlttee.  nor  to 
exL\;ed  iJoO  ouo  inoludUiK  expenditures  f  r 
einpioynier.l  if  suvl;  cxpe'^Ls,  speciaJ  coun- 
fcl.  l!ivc£*.lK,.*o.-s.  .-i!.d  .'uch  clerical,  stei.u- 
^;rip':lc.  nnd  othrr  a.sslst.'xnts,  ai:d  wh.ch 
.^hall  alvj  be  riv.iil?ble  for  expenses  Incurred 
by  said  rommlttee  or  subcommittees  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 
Mh.»:i  lie  p.ild  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
tJie  liouae  on  \uui-her3  authorized  by  s.-iid 
L.nuii.ttfc  and  biKiutl  by  the  chairman  of 
Uie  c.^mnilttee.  and  .ipproved  by  tiie  Com- 
miT'cp  .:ii  House  AdinliiUtratlon. 

hEc  12.  Tliiit  the  ctti' lal  stenographers  *"> 
mmmilteea  may  be  used  at  all  hearings.  If 
not  otherwise  offlcl.illy  etiRaged. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
inious  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 

tius  point  ill  tiie  RscoRD. 
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Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

Yo:  k  '^ 

There  wa«  no  objection. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  Ist 
srs.sion  of  the  87th  Congress  I  voted 
against  a  similar  resolution.  I  oppose 
ths  resolution.  The  arguments  which 
I  advanced  on  this  floor  on  March  1, 
1961,  apply  today. 

I  said  then  that  this  committee  has 
not  .served  a  useful  legislative  purpose. 
I  p[  us  examine  the  committee's  legisla- 
tive activity  during  1961. 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Concre.ss  9.480  bills  were  Introduced  in 
the  House.  Twenty-seven  were  referred 
to  the  committee.  Out  of  the  27,  16  are 
identical  with  other  bills,  leaving  11  dif- 
ferent bills  H.R.  6,  the  omnibus  bill, 
includes  the  entire  substance  of  5  of 
the  11.  This  means  that  there  were  In 
reality  only  six  substantive  proposals  be- 
fore the  committee. 

Other  bills  containing  language  either 
similar  or  in  part  Identical  to  the  lan- 
cuau'e  in  three  of  these  six  proposals 
were  introduced  In  the  House  and  re- 
ferred to  different  committees.  Let  us 
look  at  the  three. 

Various  bills  containing  language  sim- 
ilar to  or  identical  with  various  ."sections 
of  H  R.  6  have  been  referred  to  the 
.^rmed  Services,  Foreign  Affairs.  Post 
(~»fnce  and  Civil  Service,  and  Judiciary 
Committees. 

The  second  case  Is  HH.  2302.  Four 
bills  similarly  designed  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  grant  immunity  were  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  seems 
only  logical  that  this  question  should 
be  considered  by  the  Judiciary-  Commit- 
tee. 

Tlie  third  case  Is  II. R.  5751.  Nine  bills 
.similarly  concerned  with  the  question 
of  Communist  propaganda  in  the  U.S. 
mails  were  referred  to  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

Tlie  three  remaining  bills— H.R.  1845, 
HR  4700.  and  H  R.  7914 — appear  on 
the.r  face  to  be  within  the  province  of 
otlier  committees. 

H.R.  1845  establishes  a  Freedom  Acad- 
emy to  promote  understanding  of  com- 
muiu.m  and  methods  to  counteract  it. 
It  provide.^  for  the  selection  of  both 
United  States  and  foreign  students  and 
prants-in-aid  to  finance  their  studies. 
At  nr.,t  impression  this  proposal  seems 
to  Ixlong  in  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  But  it  also  provides  a  non- 
lm:n.grant  status  for  foreign  students 
and  outlines  deportation  procedures. 
Surely  the  Judiciarj'  Committee  should 
con.  idiT  those  provisions.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  a  cross-section  of  foreign 
students  will  be  selected  from  the  areas 
"in  uhich  the  total  political  war  is  being 
fou.;ht."  Under  this  concept  the  Free- 
dom Academy  would  be  an  Instrument  of 
foreign  policy,  which  should  be  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
The  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
is  hardly  the  place  to  formulate  foreign 
policy. 

H  R.  4700  provides  that  no  Commu- 
nist orpanizatlon  shall  be  allowed  any 
deduction  or  exemption  for  Federal  ta- 
come  tax  purposes  and  that  no  deduction 
t^hall  be  allowed  for  contributions  to  a 
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Communist  organization.  This  bill 
clearly  belongs  In  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

H.R.  7914  provides  that  individuals 
who  refuse  to  testify  before  a  Federal 
agency  with  respect  to  subversive  activ- 
ities shall  lose  their  rights,  privileges,  and 
benefits  imder  the  Constitution  and,  for 
good  measure,  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States.  For  flavor,  let  me  quote 
from  the  bill— H.R.  7914.  page  2 : 

(Such  individuals]  shall  be  ineligible 
thereafter — 

(A)  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of  honor, 
profit  or  trust  under  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(B)  to  hold,  or  to  be  issued,  any  certifi- 
cate, license,  passport  or  other  document. 
Issued  under  authority  of  any  law  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  confers  any 
right,  privilege,  or  benefit  upon  such  Individ- 
ual, and 

(C)  to  apply  for  or  to  be  granted  any  other 
right,  privilege,  or  benefit  under  any  law 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Legislation  denying  an  individual's 
rights  imder  the  Constitution  and  all 
laws  of  the  United  States  Is  a  textbook 
illustration  of  a  bill  that  belongs  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

I  have  pointed  out  how  unnecessary 
the  committee  is  from  the  point  of  view 
of  legislation.  LegLslation  now  pending 
there  comes  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
other  committees. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  hearings  held 
by  the  committee  in  1961.  There  were  a 
total  of  five  hearings,  which  were  held  in 
Washington,  including  one  which  merely 
took  testimony  from  three  friendly  wit- 
nesses. A  total  of  43  witnesses  were 
called.  Thirty  were  unfriendly  and  re- 
fused to  give  any  evidence.  The  other 
13  were  friendly  witnesses,  who  gave 
endence  freely.  One  of  the  13  was  on 
the  committee  staff,  6  worked  for  the 
U.S.  Government,  3  were  admitted  ex- 
Communists.  The  remaining  three  were 
equally  cooperative.  One  was  employed 
by  F\ilton  Lewis,  Jr.,  one  was  president 
of  a  college  conservative  club,  and  the 
third  worked  for  a  city  police  depart- 
ment. 

If  there  is  little  to  show  for  last  year's 
appropriation  of  $331,000  in  the  hear- 
ings, perhaps  the  appropriation  financed 
substantial  and  valuable  research  to  be 
found  in  the  form  of  reports  issued  in 
1961.  One  report  entitled  "Communist 
Target:  Youth"  was  written  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  Issued  by  the  committee.  It 
appears  to  be  part  of  the  committee's 
effort  to  justify  the  San  Francisco  hear- 
ings of  1960  as  does  another  report — 
House  Report  No.  1278 — called  The 
Truth  About  the  Film  "Operation  Aboli- 
tion." These  efforts  are  purely  defen- 
sive and  make  no  legislative  contribu- 
tion. A  third  report — House  Report  No. 
2237 — is  the  committee's  own  Armual 
Report  for  the  Year  1960.  which  was 
printed  in  January  1961. 

In  reviewing  the  committee's  activi- 
ties in  1961.  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
committee  not  only  received  an  appro- 
priation of  $331,000  for  1961  but  also 
received  an  estimated  $62,000  for 
printing  costs.  We  are  now  asked  to 
appropriate  $350,000  for  1962  which 
means  a  total  appropriation  for  the  87th 
Congress  greater  than  the  appropria- 


tions for  such  committees  as  Ways  and 
Me8U3s,  Foreign  Affairs,  Judiciary,  and 
Education  and  Labor. 

However,  we  should  remember  that  the 
issue  involved  Is  democracy.  TTie  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  the  at- 
mosphere of  anxiety  It  embodies,  and  the 
fear  and  suspicion  it  spreads  are  the  an- 
tithesis to  the  spirit  of  democracy.  The 
democratic  spirit  demands  controversy, 
dissent,  free  discussion,  and  free  associa- 
tion. These  the  committee  clearly  op- 
poses. The  committee  itself  Is  the  high 
priesthood  of  acceptability.  It  alone 
defines  what  is  and  what  is  not  un- 
American.  When  students  oppose  the 
committee.  It  accuses  them  of  toying 
with  treason.  TTie  committee  has  lost 
faith  in  the  democratic  process.  It  is 
vital  to  that  process  that  dissent  be 
heard  and  differences  be  argued  out  to 
be  accepted  or  rejected  by  ultimate 
commonsense. 

President  EZermedy  in  a  memorable 
speech  at  Los  Angeles  on  November  18. 
1961.  spoke  about  the  frustrations  of  the 
age  we  live  in  and  the  effect  upon  our 
institutions  of  those  who  spread  fear 
and  suspicion.  His  words  should  be 
considered  by  all  of  us.  The  President 
said: 

Now  we  are  face  to  face  once  again  with  a 
period  of  heightened  peril.  The  risks  are 
great,  the  btirdens  heavy,  the  problems  In- 
capable cf  swift  or  lasting  solution.  And 
under  the  strains  and  frustrations  imposed 
by  constant  tension  and  harassment,  the 
discordant  voices  of  extremism  are  heard 
once  again  In  the  land.  Men  who  are  un- 
willing to  face  up  to  the  danger  from  with- 
out are  convinced  that  the  real  danger  comes 
from  within. 

They  look  suspiciously  at  their  neighbors 
and  their  leaders.  •  •  •  They  find  treason 
In  otir  finest  churches,  in  our  highest  court 
and  even  in  our  treatment  of  water.  •  •  • 
But  you  and  I  and  most  Americans  take  a 
different  view  of  our  peril.  We  know  that 
It  comes  from  without — not  wltliin.  (New 
York  •nmes,  Nov.  19,  1961,  p.  54.) 

I  ask  all  of  you  to  join  with  me  in  up- 
holding the  foundation  principles  of  our 
great  Nation  by  opposing  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscosb. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
appropriation,  on  which  I  understand 
there  will  be  no  recorded  vote.  is.  of 
course,  a  continuation  of  the  program 
the  committee  outlined  to  the  House 
Administration  Committee  last  year.  It 
is  well  known  that  I  opposed  this  pro- 
gram and  the  appropriation  at  that  time, 
and  I  see  nothing  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  committee  so  far  this  year  to  make 
me  change  my  mind. 

However,  the  decision  for  the  87th 
Congress  was  basically  made  last  year, 
and  the  committee  properly  could  ex- 
pect to  make  Its  plans  on  the  basis  of 
that  decision.  It  would  be  picayune, 
unsportsmanlike  and  ineffective,  tiiere- 
fore,  to  make  any  considerable  fight  on 
the  issue  at  this  time.  I  want,  however, 
for  the  record,  to  reiterate  my  feeling 
that  the  committee  does  not  justify  these 
large   expenditures    of    the   taxpayers' 
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money,  and  in  my  eonAldered  opinion  iis 
proper  functions  could  be  far  more  ef- 
fectively executed  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  The  entire  issue. 
I  am  sure,  will  be  a  matter  for  early 
consideration  in  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  House  Resolution  513.  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  activities  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
for  fiscal  1962.  I  note  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Roosevelt  1 
has  expressed  continued  opposition  to 
allowing  these  funds,  stating  in  essence 
that  in  his  opinion  there  was  nothing  in 
the  accomplishments  of  the  committee 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  this 
money.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RyanI  takes  the  same  position  in 
his  remarks,  declaring  that  the  commit- 
tee had  no  useful  legislative  purpose. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has  al- 
ways supported  the  continuance  and 
adequate  funds  for  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  I  disagree 
emphatically  with  both  these  colleagues 
Inasmuch  as  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activitie.s. 
I  believe  I  can  speak  very  objectively  as 
to  the  accomplishments  of  this  commit- 
tee during  1961.  and  since  I  .s^xake  out 
strongly  in  favor  of  adequate  fund--^  for 
the  committee  last  year,  I  feel  impelled 
to  defend  its  record,  especially  so  be- 
cause last  year  I  testified  in  person  in 
support  of  Its  appropriation. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  recite 
briefly  a  few  of  the  things  that  to  my 
knowledge  have  been  successfully  under- 
taken by  the  committee  during  the  past 
year  and  the  remarkable  contribution  I 
feel  this  committee  has  made  to  the  in- 
ternal security  of  this  Nation 

First,  let  me  say  that  in  the.se  perilous 
days  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  conyre.s- 
sional  responsibility  as  well  iii>  the  heit;ht 
of  folly  for  the  Congress  not  to  investi- 
gate subversive  activities  Has  not  J. 
EdKar  Hoover  warned  us: 

The  Communist  tiirent  frim  without  mu.st 
not  bltnd  u.s  tf)  tiie  C<:>mmunl3t  threiit  from 
within  The  IjitttT  l.«;  reaching  Into  the  %ery 
heart  of  America  through  Its  espinnaije 
agents  and  a  cunnini^,  detlant.  and  Uwlees 
Communist  P.irty.  which  Is  fanatically  dedi- 
cated to  the  Marxist  cause  of  world  ensl.ive- 
ment  and  destructl  in  uf  the  fi.'undation.s  of 
our  Repviblic 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  be  fully  in- 
formed of  the  developments  of  the  intfr- 
national  Communist  conspiracy  and 
particularly  as  to  its  operations  within 
our  own  country.  The  Congre.ss  mu.st 
obtain  up-to-date  Information  as  to  the 
Communist  movement,  both  national 
and  international. 

Now  that  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  has  been 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  task  of  this  commit- 
tee in  the  fields  of  investigation  and  re- 


.search  will  be  sif^nificantly  greater.  The 
Communist  Party  will  go  further  under- 
ground and  will  intensify  its  operations 
through  Communist  fronts.  It  will  step 
up  its  operations  into  every  aspect  of 
American  life,  and  there  are  indications 
it  will  renew  its  efforts  within  our  im- 
portant labor  unions.  The  Communist 
Party  will  resist  enforcement  of  that 
act.  and  it  will  devi.se  cunnms,'  methods 
for  evasion  of  the  law. 

To  meet  these  new  and  greater  prob- 
lems, the  committee  will  have  to  extend 
Itself  to  the  utmost  toward  increasing 
Its  investigations  and  research  activities 
The  entire  ConKre.ss  and  its  committees, 
which  will  have  to  deal  with  various  as- 
pects of  the  Conxmunist  operation,  must 
have  basic  and  sound  Information  upon 
which  to  make  legislative  judgments 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the 
legislative  functions  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  is 
.solely  to  inform  its  own  members;  its 
.specialized  work  .serves  to  keep  the  en- 
tire Congre.ss  informed,  and  other  legis- 
lative committers  as  well. 

During  1961.  I  am  informed,  demands 
by  Members  of  Congress  for  information 
from  the  records  of  the  committee  were 
i^reater  than  ever  before  The  commit- 
tees  reference  section  handled  more 
than  3,000  requests  from  members  for 
information  relating  to  8.000  individuals 
and  o'.er  4.000  ori,'ani/ations  and  peri- 
odicals Compared  with  the  prevlou.s 
year,  this  reflects  a  50-percent  increase 
in  number  of  .subjects  on  which  infor- 
mation was  souiiht  by  Members  of  the 
Congre.s.s  and  reflects  a  45-percent  in- 
crea.se  in  the  number  of  inquine.'?  In 
response  to  the.se  requests  the  reference 
staff  of  the  committee.  I  am  told,  devel- 
oped information  on  a  total  of  3.4J8 
subjects,  and  written  reports  were  pre- 
pared in  each  case 

Moreover,  representatives  of  investma- 
livp  ai^'f-ncies  in  the  exf^cutive  branch  of 
the  Government  made  approximately 
2.100  visits  to  check  the  committee's  rec- 
ords, mori-  than  two-thirds  of  them  on  a 
full-day  basis  The  committee  piepared 
more  than  :^  .tM')  f\:ubits  for  u.se  in  its 
hearin>-;s  and  mvestii-'ations. 

The  committee  conducted  intensive  m- 
vestis^ations  which  led  to  numerous  ex- 
ecutive heannR.s  on  the  subject  of  the 
.security  procedures  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency  The  work  of  the  com- 
mittee in  this  respect  I  regard  as  an  out- 
.standinu:  aromplishment  I  think  it 
may  be  said  accurately  that  the  commit- 
tee succeeded  where  many  others  had 
failed.  The  unique  efforts  of  tins  com- 
mittee have  been  recoKni/ed  by  the  De- 
fense I>partment.  The  committee  in- 
vestigations were  beKun  m  September 
1960.  following  the  defection  t<i  the  So- 
viet Union  of  National  Security  A>iency 
Kmpluyces  V/illiani  E.  Martin  and 
Bernon  F.  Mitchell. 

The  committee's  inquiry  revealed  that 
security  was  very  lax  in  certain  areas  of 
National  Security  Awencv  operations, 
that  an  .A-ssistant  Director  in  the  Agency 
h.ad  liled  official  documents  fraudulent 
in  cont4-nt  and  that  the  Director  of  So- 
curity  f<jr  the  Atjency  had  engaged  in 
unethical  practices  in  the  course  of  con- 
ductiim  official  Atiency  business  and  had 
tolerated    similar    conduct    by    certain 


subordinates.  The  resignation  of  the 
said  persons  was  demanded  and  obtained 
this  past  November  and  December,  in 
addition,  as  a  result  of  leads  obtained  by 
this  committee  and  provided  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  26  other  National 
Security  Agency  employees  were  released 
from  employment  during  the  last  year 
National  Security  Agency  witnesses  have 
given  credit  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-Amencan  Activities  for  changes 
made  in  .security  practices. 

In  the  course  of  another  series  of  ex- 
ecutive hearings  the  committee  inter- 
rogated officials  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  which  dispenses  Federal 
funds  to  institutions  and  individuals  for 
scientific  research  as  part  of  this  Na- 
tion s  defense  efforts.  The  fund  has  had 
a  $263  million  budget  for  1961.  The  in- 
vestigations indicated  that  the  founda- 
tion lacked  effective  procedures  which 
could  have  affected  the  use  of  taxpay- 
ers' money  by  individuals  publicly  identi- 
fied a.s  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
as  well  as  individuals  with  criminal 
records. 

rhe  above  iiivesti^iations,  which  are  ol 
tiemendou.s  importance  to  the  national 
sof^unty  clearly  demonstrates  one  of  the 
mo.>t  important  functions  of  the  com- 
nutttti.  mandated  to  it  by  the  Congress, 
namely,  that  of  legislative  oversight  and 
surveillance  by  the  Congress  over  the 
execution  of  laws  by  the  executive 
branch  Tins  function  alone  would  war- 
raiu  a  continuance  of  this  standing  com- 
nmue  I  miiihL  also  point  out  that  only 
a  committee  with  continuous  and  lont; 
experience  could  effectively  cope  with  the 
problem-,  posed  by  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, which  is  secret  and  undrr- 
-:  round. 

Other  investii^alions  and  hcaruiKS  were 
held  with  a  view  toward  providing  a  base 
and  undeistandiiiK  for  remedial  legisla- 
tion Amoiu  these  were  the  hearings  re- 
latiiu'  to  the  vital  communications  in- 
dustry rhe  threat  to  our  security  posed 
by  Communist  acce.ss  to  radio  and  com- 
munications apparatus  was  subject  to 
further  exploration  in  1961.  The  hear- 
ifikis  have  been  published.  Three  officials 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission testified  m  relation  to  proposed 
le^^islative  measures  under  consideration 
by  the  committee  Other  witnesses  testi- 
fied freelv  regarding  former  Communist 
Party  membership  while  employed  with 
radio  .stations,  ei;,'ht  communications  in- 
dustry employees  ref  u.sed  to  answer  que.^  - 
Mons  on  alleged  party  activities  in  the 
past,  and  the  pre.sent  secretary -trea.-^- 
urer.  and  tlie  editor  of  the  American 
Communications  Association,  a  union 
exixlled  from  the  CIO  In  1950  on  charges 
of  Communist  domination,  refused  to 
aiuswer  all  questions  regarding  present  or 
past  party  membership,  despite  testi- 
mony by  numerous  witne.sses  placing  the 
two  important  union  oflllcials  in  the 
party's  ranks. 

In  addition.  Mr  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee held  hearings  on  propaganda  bills  de- 
su:ned  to  cope  with  the  tremendous  influx 
of  Communist  propaganda  now  polson- 
iml;  the  Nation.  The  hearings  have  been 
printed,  di.sclosing  a  diversity  of  prob- 
lems which  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress arc  attempting  to  resolve.    Hear- 
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ings  were  held  on  H  Jl.  5761  and  the  view 
of  the  executive  agencies  presented  to 
the  Congress  with  the  initial  committee 
recommendations.  The  amended  HJl. 
5751  was  passed  by  the  House  last  fall 
and  Ls  now  awaiting  Senate  action. 

The  committee  has  likewise  instituted 
hearings  in  1961,  marking  the  opening  of 
committee  inquiries  into  the  current  or- 
gar.i?ation,  leadership  and  operations  of 
tl.e  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
State.i.  with  particular  reference  to  the 
degree  of  its  dependence  on  the  latest 
Soviet  dictator.  Nikita  Khrushchev. 
Close  to  100  documents,  mainly  from 
Communist  sources,  were  introduced  Into 
the  record.  'Witnesses  who  played  key 
roles  in  recent  Communist  Party  devel- 
opments as  a  result  of  their  positions  as 
parly  olliccrs  or  functionaries  were  inter- 
ro,  atcd  at  length.  The  inquiry,  which 
has  not  been  completed,  revealed  that 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
Stales  in  1958  re.solved  a  bitter  2 -year 
Icaderslup  struggle.  The  hearings  show 
that  in  the  solution  of  this  struggle  there 
was  direct  intervention  by  Soviet  Com- 
munists and  that  the  final  party  leader- 
ship wiis  the  one  which  was  directed  by 
Soviet  Communists.  The  hearing  record 
also  contains  a  roster  of  the  identity  of 
the  party's  present  national  leadership, 
the  structural  framework  of  the  party, 
and  its  disciplined,  paramilitary  method 
of  operation  on  American  soil. 

The  committee  likewise  explored,  in 
lus  liearmgs  on  the  fund  for  social  anal- 
ysis, tiie  utilization  of  Communists  of  a 
type  of  propaganda  organization  seeking 
to  increase  Communist  influence  within 
the  academic  communities  of  this  Nation. 
1  he  hearing  was  in  connection  with  HR. 
4.00,  proposing  various  new  tax  policies 
v.ah  respect  to  Communist -controlled 
oruani/aLioi'^s. 

The  committee  likewise  made  Intensive 
invcsti;.atlons  and  conducted  hearings 
relating  to  two  new  Communist  fronts 
cnt.lled  "National  Assembly  for  Demo- 
cratic Rii!ht5  "  and  Uie  "Citizens  Com- 
mittfT  for  Constitutional  Liberties."  A 
formal  committee  report  on  these  organ- 
izations has  been  issued.  It  was  clearly 
demonstrated  in  these  important  hear- 
ings in  what  manner  the  Communist 
Tarty  of  the  UmU'd  States,  with  support 
from  other  Communist  groups  on  the  in- 
ternational scene,  has  sought  to  influence 
the  Con!rre.ss.  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
American  people  In  relation  to  security 
Ic' Lslation.  The  hearing  report  which 
has  been  published  in  two  parts  and  al- 
ready disseminated  to  the  Members  of 
the  House,  is  certainly  an  important  and 
l.'^terestinjT  study. 

In  addition  to  many  executive  hear- 
ings, the  committee  has  revised  its  im- 
portant "Guide  to  Subversive  Organiza- 
tion.s  and  Publications,"  together  with 
preparation  of  a  5-year  supplement  to 
its  ••Cumulative  Index."  At  least  200 
o'--ani/ations  and  projects  and  44  publi- 
cations characterized  as  Communist 
have  been  added  to  the  guide  since  the 
previous  edition  of  January  1957.  Alto- 
gether, 818  Communist  organizations  or 
projects  and  147  Commuioist  publica- 
tions are  listed  in  the  revised  guide.  The 
Index  la  a  publication  of  563  pages. 
Moreover,  the  committee  at  the  same 
t.me  made  a  study  and  revision  of  its 


rules  of  procedures,  which  were  printed 
and  distributed  to  the  Members  of  the 
House.  I  think  these  rules  fully  protect 
witnesses  and  Justify  the  approval  of  a 
committee  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion which  found  the  procedures  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities to  be  fair  and  proper. 

There  is  more  legislation  pending  in 
the  committee  now  I  am  Informed,  than 
at  any  time  in  its  history.  In  addition 
to  the  legislation  previously  mentioned, 
there  have  been  introduced  and  reported 
to  this  committee  during  this  Congress 
12  bills,  which  does  not  include  duplica- 
tions. One  of  these  bills  is  an  omnibus 
bill  which  contains  37  subjects.  I  am 
advised  that  other  important  legislation 
will  be  introduced  and  in  all  probabil- 
ity referred  to  this  committee  during 
this  session. 

I  might  also  note  that  the  committee 
investigations  and  reports  have  been  ex- 
tremely useful  to  both  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  A  review  of  sev- 
eral of  the  bills  introduced  by  Members 
of  Congress  will  disclose  their  basis  on 
the  work  and  information  obtained  for 
the  Congress  by  this  committee.  This 
indeed  points  out  the  important  place 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  fills  in  the  legisla- 
tive work  of  the  Congress  as  we  attempt 
to  coE>e  with  what  is  no  doubt  the  most 
serious  threat  to  its  existence  that  this 
Nation  has  ever  faced.  I  wish  person- 
ally to  pay  a  tremendous  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  this  small  committee  for  its  help 
tj  me.  Its  staff  is  obviously  carrying 
a  heavy  burden.  In  saying  so,  I  am 
certain  that  I  am  expressing  the  opin- 
ion of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Members 
of  Congress. 

In  citing  this  record,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
do  so  because  I  fear  too  many  think 
extra  funds  for  the  Defense  Department 
is  the  only  answer  to  national  security. 
The  knowledge  of  communism  and 
Communist  tactics  is  equally  or  perhaps 
even  more  essential  because  of  the  part 
that  public  opinion  plays  under  our 
system. 

I  strongly  support  the  $350,000  for  in- 
vestigational work  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  The  record 
clearly  shows  these  funds  will  be  well 
spent  in  the  public  interest. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration I  call  up  House  Resolution 
509  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  la  authorized,  until  otherwise 
provided  by  law.  to  employ  seven  additional 
clerical  employees  to  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  at  rates  of  com- 
pensation to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman  In 
accordance  with  section  202(c)  of  the  Legls- 
latlre   Reorganization   Act   of    1946. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


U.8.     CONSTITUTION     175TH     ANNI- 
VERSARY COMMISSION 

Mr.  FTIIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration I  call  up  House  Resolution 
517  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatlvea  the  expenses  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary  Commission  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  86-650,  as  amended,  in  the  amount  of 
♦387.73. 

The  resolution  was  agreed. to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HOUSE  COMMITTEE   ON  UN-AMER- 
ICAN ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  House 
Resolution  513  my  position  is  the  same 
as  it  was  in  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress.  I  am  opposed  to  it  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks prior  to  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

The  SPEABIER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Hemphill]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  talk  on  the  subject  of  textiles 
and  textile  imports  because  in  the  areas 
in  which  that  particular  industry  is  part 
of  the  basic  economy,  we  are  finding 
that  we  are  still  losing  jobs,  we  are  los- 
ing money,  and  the  economy  of  those 
particular  areas  Is  being  adversely  af- 
fected. 'We  find  that  the  threat  of  im- 
ix)rts  from  Japan  and  other  countries 
continues  to  be  an  economic  threat  in 
those  sections  of  the  country.  I  shall 
continue  to  speak  on  this  subject  from 
time  to  time  this  year,  and  until  our 
problems  are  solved  and  we  get  some 
relief. 

We  were  very  happy  last  May  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
keeping  with  platform  promises  made 
during  the  campaign  In  the  fall  of  1960, 
unfolded  a  textile  aid  plan  containing 
seven  different  points.  Those  points  he 
emphasized  and  some  of  those  particular 
points  have  since  been  implonoited  by 
activities  on  the  part  of  the  President 
or  people  acting  out  his  direction  or  in 
his  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
statement  from  a  newspaper  of  May  3, 
1961,  outlining  that  particular  program. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  *Mr. 
Blatnoc*.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows : 

KfNNLDY         UMVUILa        TeXTILB         AID        PlaN 

Seven-Point    Pkogram    Outlined—  Import 

Quotas  Aju:  REmsED 

WASHINGTON — President  Kennedy  Tuesday 
set  forth  a  seven-point  program  to  aid  the 
rextilf!  Industry  without— aa  he  put  It  -  dls- 
ruptujg  International  commerre 

Amontf  the  President's  recnmmendati<.:i.s 
•was  legislation  to  {jermlt  industries  threat- 
ened with  harm  as  a  result  ot  mcrea-^ed 
lmpr>rt.s  t<)  receive  assistance  I  rum  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment 

Kennedy  did  not  adopt  Industry  suisges- 
tlons  for  import  quotas  by  country  and  by 
category  of  i?oods  Instead  he  said  an  appli- 
cation for  protection  from  fi.-eUn  imports 
w(juld  be    oarpfully  considered  on  l'^  merl's   ' 

national   intirest 

Kennedy  said  he  believed  his  program 
would  help  the  textile  industry  meet  its 
prcjblems  while  retogniz:ni<  the  iiatlun.U 
interest  in  expanding  world  trade  and  forti- 
fyir.i?  underdeveloped  countries 

It  l8  my  hope  that  these  measures  will 
strengthen  the  industry  and  expand  con- 
sumption of  ita  product^s  without  disrupting 
international  trade  and  without  disruption 
of  the  markets  of  any  country.  '  Kennedy 
said 

The  administra'!'>n  prokir.im  vias  worked 
out  by  a  Cabinet  committee  headed  by  Sec- 
retary of  Oimmerce  Luther  H  H  .di»es.  a 
one-time  textile  manufacturer 

TEXTILE    REPRESENTATIVES 

It  wa.s  outlined  to  represr-iitati'  es  of  the 
textile  Industry  by  White  House  aids  as 
the   Presidents    press   ofHce    made    it   public 

TWENTY-THREE  INDCSTRV   LEAOntS 

Keni.edv  spoke  to  the  23  industry  leaders 
us  th*'y  <a'hf"red  to  receive  h;s  recoinmenda- 
t  ions 

These  .ire  'he  mea.sures  which  Kennedy 
prop"  'sed 

1  An  expanded  program  of  re.se.u-ch  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  In  c>,«>peratlon 
With  union  and  mana*;ement  i^roups  This 
would  embrace  new  products,  proces-se-s,  .iiid 
markets 

3  A  Treasury  Dep<irtme;;t  review  of  depre- 
cation a;i';)wances  coupled  with  the  credit 
Incentives  for  Investment  sugge.sted  m  his 
t.oc  mes-siige  2  weeks  ago,  should  help  mod- 
ernize the  industry 

3.  Assistance  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration in  obtaining  necessary  financ- 
ing for  mi>dernization  of  equipment, 

EXPENSE  DIEEERENTIAL 

4  Study  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
tow.u-d  eliminating  or  otisetting  the  cost  to 
US  mills  of  the  diflerentlal  in  expense  for 
raw  cotton  between  domestic  and  foreign 
textile  producers 

5  Legislation  to  permit  Industries  seri- 
ously Injured  or  threatened  with  serious  In- 
Jury  aa  a  result  of  Increased  inipor's  to  be 
eligible  for  asslstauce  from  '.he  Federal 
Government  " 

8  An  early  conference,  to  be  arranged  by 
the  State  Department  of  leading  textile  ex- 
port and  Impwrt  countries  to  seek  an  Inter- 
natlonaJ  understanding  on  trade  that  will 
avoid  undue  disruption  of  established  indus- 
tries 

7  Aasurance  that  an  application  by  'he 
Industry  for  action  under  trade  laws,  such 
a*  the  escape  clause  or  nation. il  seciuity 
provUion  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act,  will  be  carefully  considered  on  r.s  merit<» 

ncrOBT  TKIUAT 

Industry  leaders  have  insisted  their  livell- 
ta<xxl  has  been  threatened  critically  by  tex- 


Mle  imp<irts  At  one  point  the  Aiiiaig.iaiu'.i'U 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  announced 
members  of  the  union  woxild  rtfuse 
to  cut  Japanese  cloth  for  mens  sult-s, 
b^it  tiip  threatened  boycott  was  revoked  on 
Kennedy's    urging 

A  Senate  subcommittee  headed  by  Senator 
John  P.astore  Dem»>crat.  of  Rhode  Island, 
h<ui  recommended  fur  the  use  of  Import 
quotas. 

BIG  EMPLOYEE 

Kennedy.  In  announcing  his  program, 
aaid  that  the  textile  Industrv  is  the  cxjuu- 
trys  second  largest  employer  Two  million 
w.irkers  are  directly  affected,  he  said,  and 
ar.  >'her  2  million  :ire  employed  in  supp^rt- 
liig  industries 

It  IS  of  vital  importance  in  }>eacetlme 
Hhd  It  has  a  dlrert  effect  up<ui  our  total 
economy.  "  Kennedy  said  "All  the  studies 
have  shown  that  unemployment  in  textile 
mills  strikes  h^irdest  at  those  communities 
surTenng    most    from    depressed    ondltlons  " 

Mr  HEMPHILL  Mr.  Sptniker,  whtui 
■<*,f  bOiiin  to  talk  about  import.s  to  thus.' 
\\ho  want  to  fare  up  to  .^ome  otht-r  ir- 
spon.^lbllltv  than  tht-ir  re.spoii.sibilUy  to 
tht'  American  worker,  to  those  who  want 
some  excu.se  for  votinK  for  some  policy 
which  take.s  textile  job.s  and  to  those-  who 
.say.  It  doe-,  not  cost  you  anythiiik;  look 
how  well  you  are  doiriy."'  I  point  out  that 
the  Department  of  State  has  spent  con- 
.sideiable  ni<jney  in  niakint;  a  survey  as 
to  how  much  exportin;,'  we  did  from 
various  parts  of  the  t<^xtile  aieas,  I  do 
not  know  how  much  money  was  spent  in 
that  propat;anda  attempt  but  I  know  that 
since  that  time  I  have  been  propatian- 
aized  acain  by  the  State  Departmt-nt  and 
I  have  written  them  and  dared  them  to 
tell  the  truth  about  the  situation  But  I 
fear  there  is  no  truth  in  them  <o  far  as 
the  textile  industry  is  concerned 

As  I  view  the  failures  of  our  State  De- 
partment on  many  of  the  foreii'n  fronts 
and  see  then  continued  attitude  on  the 
home  front  it  gives  me  great  concern  I 
have  an  article  from  a  newspaper  dated 
Octob'T  17.  1961.  in  which  it  says  that 
■Imports  Cost  Textile  Industry  $12  Bil- 
lion" in  one  particular  year  At  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  rai.se  our  gross 
natKuial  product:  at  a  time  when  we 
have  4  million  people  unemployed:  at  a 
time  when  we  have  a  record  budtiet 
ahead  of  us,  at  a  time  when  we  have 
a  national  debt  which  will  reach  $300 
billion,  how  can  we  afford,  wi^h  the 
future  in  front  of  us  as  it  is.  lo  continue 
to  lose  money  such  as  we  have  lost  irt  that 
particular  area"^ 

Mr  Speaker,  I  a.-^k  unanlmo•l^  consent 
to  include  thus  article  at  thi^  point  m  the 

RECTiRD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ls  there 
()b)ection  to  the  request  of  the  t?entleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

SME.S  La.st  Year— Imports  Cost  Texiiie  In- 
dustry   «12    Billion  — Limitation    or    Im- 

V<  iRTS    Is  PrrlTIoNED 

Wa.shi.vuton  -Excessive  impir'M  cost  the 
domestic  textile  iridustry  more  than  112 
billion  m  Siiles  and  an  estimated  1750  mil- 
lion m  prollts  bef  jre  taxes  last  year,  apokes- 
men   for    the    trade    reported    Monday 

The  Iigures  were  ti'ed  m  a  final  Indu.stry 
brief  .submit ttd  to  the  OtTlce  of  Emergeiuy 
Plannii.g  in  nuppor'  of  a  j>etltlon  for  Import 
limitation  under  the  National  Defense  sec- 
tion  of   the   Recipri>cal   Trade   Avtreement, 


.\si(lf  from  the  last  sales  and  profits,  the 
Iji  ici  (-..ntended.  tiie  low-wage  foreign  ship- 
nitnt-s  ri-.su:ted  In  a  loss  of  $487  million  in 
Ptder.il  and  Stiite  taxes  which  the  domestic 
trade  would  otherwise  have  paid,  and  a  H  i 
billion  cut  In  wat;es  and  salaries  for  tex'::e 
Workers  and  executives 

Tlie  effect  of  these  losses  on  the  countrv  ■- 
ecoiioniy  are  self-evident.  They  have  weak- 
ened and  will  continue  to  weaken  the  e«.'oii- 
onr,  until  the  roi.ditloiis  whlcli  caused  tlnni 
.ise   Corrected   '    the    brief    fxiinted   out 

Tlie  presoi;'at!on  was  filed  on  behalf  of 
the  Amerli-an  Cott<in  Manufacturers  In.«titutp 
and  other  trade  organizations  representine 
lottons,  apparel,  fibers  and  other  segments  "•. 
the  d(niestic  trade  to  sup)port  the  industry  s 
j>etltion  of  last  May  15  for  Import  iimita- 
lloixs 

The  OEP.  successor  to  O.Tice  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization,  has  the  power  to  recom- 
mend Import  curbs  If  tt  finds  a  defen.«e 
mduxtry  Is  being  hurt  by  excessive  forei?n 
imixirt  competition,  but  a  f^nal  decisinp  nn 
-urh  matters  re.sts  with  tlie  President 

To  indicate  the  textile  trade's  linfXTtancc 
to  ilie  e<.onomy,  tlie  indusir>  brlei  c.u-U  the 
."oKu'Alng  tlgvire.^  fur  last  year 

The  Combined  textile  mill  {)rodi;<  t.  ,l,,- 
n,irel  and  other  fu'.lshed  fabric  product  in- 
dustries nrrounted  for  $0  S  billion  or  7  8 
P'-ri-ent  of  nation. u  Income  derived  fr^m 
m-iiuifacturlnt;;  $7  6  billion  or  8  6  p«-rcent 
.)f  vtages  and  salaries  paid  by  manufactur- 
uil;,  $2  1  million  iir  13  2  (wrcent  of  all  mami- 
i.t.  turing  *orkers.  m  arguing  that  its  jH-titiuri 
;  .r  relief  should  be  based  i^oifly  on  defen.<.e 
iml  ecir; onuc  ls.-,U('s,  the  textile  brief  snid 

Mr  HP;MPHILL  Mr  Speaker  if  it 
were  just  money  alon»>  we  miglit  sn\ 
well  we  can  afToid  that  '  But  when  vou 
are  losing  money,  you  are  losing  lobs 
When  you  are  losintr  .jobs  you  are  losmkr 
con.sumer  puicha.sin«  power  When  you 
are  losiiiK  .lobs,  yuu  are  losing'  security 
for  people  w  ho  have  been  paying  taxe.s— 
people  who  have  been  good  American 
citi/ens  and  wlio  want  to  work  but  who.se 
Jobs  are  beinw  taken  away  from  them 
because  of  the  particular  iwlicies  of  th;.s 
Oovernment  and  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  Department  of  State  that  is  in 
control  of  the  situation  to  secure  the 
employment  of  the  textile  workers  in 
America,  and  particularly  in  that  part 
of  the  countiy  from  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  come 

Mr  Si)taker,  just  as  an  example  in 
answer  to  those  who  .say,  "Well,  it  doe.s 
not  have  any  impact  on  the  economy 
and  you  hear  statisticians  tell  you,  Wrll 
the  volume  is  very  low" — and  they  can 
quote  statistic  after  statistic — but  hen 
IS  a  siunificant  article  from  the  Rock  Hill 
iSC  1  Evening  Herald,  a  daily  pa[)er  in 
mv  district  dated  October  31,  1961,  and 
which  article.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  in.sert  in  the  Recofd 
at  this  point 

'Uie  SPEAKER  pio  tempore  'Mr 
Bl.mnik'.  Without  objection,  it  i>  so 
ordered 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

The  new^pnix-r  article  referred  to  Is 
as  follows: 

LowENsTEiN    Report."}    69-PK«ctNT    Decrease 
IN   Net  Earnings 

The  third  quarter  report  of  M.  Lowen- 
stem  Si  Sons,  Inc  ,  showed  net  earnings  de- 
creased ae  percent  for  the  nr«t  9  months  in 
1961,  as  compared  with  the  first  9  months  of 
1960 

Earnings  for  the  9-month  period 
,'unounted  to  four-tenth»  of  1  cent  on  each 
dollar  of  sales. 
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These  figures  were  revealed  tod^y  by  ofTi- 
clals  of  Rock  Hill  Printing  &  Finishing  Co.. 
a  subsidiary  of  M.  Lowensteln  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Lowensteln  Chairman  Leon  Lowensteln 
ui.nounced  that  net  Income  after  taxes  for 
the  9-month  period  ending  September  30. 
Ut61.  amounted  to  $1,410,156.  equal  to  50 
cents  a  share. 

Comparative  figures  for  the  same  9-month 
period  last  year  showed  $4,631,586.  or  $1.63 
a  share 

Net  Income  after  taxes  for  the  3-month 
qiarter  ending  September  30.  1961,  was 
*44f)  677  or  16  cents  a  share.  This  compares 
with  $768,292  or  27  cent*  a  share  for  the 
third  quarter   of    1960. 

roUtl  sales  for  the  9  months  In  1961 
amounted  to  $329,300,830.  Total  sales  for 
Uic  Slime  period  last  year  were  $343,003,834. 
This  represents  a  decline  of  4  i>ercent. 

Mr.  HEMPHIIX  This  particular 
article  goes  on  to  say  that  Lowensteln 
n  ports  a  69-percent  decrea.se  in  net 
t  ill  ninKs  in  the  third  quarter  of  1961. 

Under  the  American  free  enterprise 
.sy.vtem,  in  order  to  keep  running,  you 
have  to  make  profits  and  in  order  to  give 
P'ople  jobs,  those  jobs  must  be  produc- 
tive of  profits  in  order  to  pay  their  sal- 
aries and  to  profit  on  the  investments 
necessary  for  industry — it  is  elementary 
that  you  have  to  have  a  return  on  your 
M.vestmcnt.  Now  it  does  not  go  on  to 
say  in  this  particular  article  how  many 
job>  were  affected  or  how  the  policies 
would  be  affected  in  the  future.  It  just 
.■^ays  that  the  eaiTiings  went  down  69  per- 
cent. Lowensteln  has  a  marvelous  plant 
in  my  particular  district  and  hires  a 
ureat  number  of  fine  American  people, 
and  the  running  of  this  fine  plant  and  its 
payroll  has  a  great  imjjact  on  the  econ- 
omy of  my  section  of  the  country.  I 
say  it  is  not  right— it  is  not  right  to 
iL-norc  the  facts  of  life — to  let  these 
companies  ro  down  because  of  the 
p  licies  of  any  branch  of  government. 

Somebody  said.  "Wliat  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it?"  I  was  unhappy  to  learn 
.n  September  of  last  year  that  the  United 
States  had  boosted  Jai)anese  textile  ex- 
ports and  that  they  had  compromised 
last  year  I  sat  here  lor  4  years  under 
the  previous  administration  and  I  have 
.seen  compromise  alter  compromise 
takinp  place.  I  have  b<^en  uptown  to  the 
various  departments  trying  to  get  some 
relief  and  receiving  rone,  but  instead 
t;etting  a  lot  of  promises.  This  is  just 
a  continuation  of  the  betrayal  of  the 
American  textile  workers. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  this  article  in  my  remarks  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

Nippon  To  Observe  Export  Controls — U.S. 
Boosts  Japanese  T'EXTr.-x  Exports — Rise  Is 
Result  or  Compromisi:  Betweik  Nations 

Tokyo — The  United  States  today  agreed  to 
^n  Increase  of  about  8  percent  In  Japan's 
f'^xtile  exports  to  the  United  States  during 
nt02  according  to  Warien  P.  Christopher, 
Kprcial  US.  representative  at  textile  talks 
concluded  here  today. 

The  two  countries  risached  an  interim 
agreement  under  which  Japan  would  be  per- 
mitted to  raise  her  UJS.  textile  exports  from 
2S5  million  square  yards  this  year  to  27S  mil- 
lion square  yards  In  196i  in  exchange  for  a 
promise  to  observe  voluntary  export  controls. 


Japan's  1962  quotas  will  be  Increased  by 
about  8  percent  over  1961. 

The  nimiber  of  categories  will  be  "only 
slightly  more  than  the  present  agreement  in 
sensitive  areas."  Under  the  recent  Geneva 
agreement  on  textiles  64  different  categories 
were  listed.  Japan  had  been  afraid  the 
United  States  would  insist  on  her  exports 
being  spread  out  over  more  categories  but 
Christopher  said  the  United  States  settled 
for  "a  great  deal '  less  than  the  64. 

The  two  countries  will  hold  consultations 
any  time  that  the  United  States  determines 
there  has  been  "undue  concentration  on  any 
item"  and  Japan  will  agree  to  hold  exports 
on  that  Item  to  110  percent  of  the  12-month 
period  preceding  the  consultations. 

Each  particular  group  of  textiles  will  be 
permitted  5  percent  flexibility.  But  in- 
creases will  be  permitted  only  in  the  so- 
called  "basket  category"  (unspecified  items). 

From  the  U.S.  standpoint,  this  agreement 
has  been  made  In  accordance  with  the  Ge- 
neva agreemtnt  and  is  under  the  Geneva 
umbrella. 

It  also  was  provided  that  the  two  nations 
would  begin  negotiations  October  9  on  a  new 
long-terra  agreement,  "which  will  be  to  the 
benefit  of  all  exporting  and  importing 
countries," 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
body who  is  familiar  with  the  situation 
knows  that  we  have  a  quota,  and  those 
who  adopt  the  policies  which  have  been 
so  detrimental  to  our  textile  industry 
say,  "Well,  they  have  a  voluntary  quota 
and  it  is  not  going  to  hurt  you  because 
the  quota  is  going  to  take  care  of  you." 

I  think  I  have  pointed  out  here  before, 
and  I  will  point  it  out  here  again,  the 
method  by  which  they  eliminate  some 
segment  of  our  American  textile  indus- 
try. Three  or  four  years  ago,  they  elim- 
inated a  gingham  mill  in  my  particular 
district.  I  will  never  forget  it  because 
there  were  people  who  were  employed 
there  whom  I  knew  and  loved.  Two 
hundred  people  had  jobs  there,  and  there 
was  a  large  payroll  involved.  It  was 
one  of  the  better  communities  of  this 
Nation.  Now  I  find  that  they  are  zero- 
ing in  on  another  part  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry. What  they  do  is  to  take  their 
quota  and  apportion  a  sufficient  portion 
of  it  to  undercut  a  particular  market  for 
American  manufacturers,  and  they  can 
just  swamp  that  particular  market.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  to  swamp  that  market 
for  2  or  3  succeeding  years,  and  soon 
the  American  manufacturer  does  not 
have  the  money  to  go  on.  He  cannot 
show  a  net  profit  statement  to  his  bank 
to  borrow  money.  So  the  American 
manufacturer  cannot  continue  in  busi- 
ness because  he  cannot  make  money. 
So  the  factory  closes — people  are  unem- 
ployed. Yet,  the  people  down  at  the 
State  Department  say,  "Aren't  we  good 
friends  with  the  Japanese?" — which  we 
are,  I  suppose.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  goes  a  little  bit  further  than 
friendship  when  you  betray  American 
workers  and  destroy  American  jobs — 
and  that  is  what  has  been  taking  place. 

Now  we  can  talk  about  programs  all 
we  want  to.  But  programs  are  not 
enough.  Promises  are  not  enough.  The 
only  thing  that  will  answer  our  problems 
is  action.  We,  in  the  Congress,  who  are 
aware  of  these  problems  and  who  repre- 
sent the  people  who  are  being  hurt  by 
these  policies  and  who  are  losing  their 
Jobs  are  asking  for  action  and  we  will 
continue  to  ask  for  action. 


I  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  Arthur 
R.  Hutchinson  of  the  J.  Sullivan  &  Sons 
Manufacturing  Corp.,  dated  September 
13,  1961,  and  another  letter  dated  Oc- 
tober 7,  1961. 

These  two  letters  tell  in  effect  what  is 
happening  to  that  particular  company 
which  makes  narrow  fabrics  for  zippers 
and  things  of  that  kind.  They  have  a 
plant  in  my  district.  It  is  a  fine  plant 
and  they  employ  some  fine  American 
people  who  need  their  jobs.  The  com- 
munity needs  the  payroll  for  the  con- 
siuner  purchasing  power  to  be  main- 
tained. That  area  of  our  country  needs 
these  profits  for  the  benefit  of  its  indus- 
trial economy.  Yet,  the  Japanese  have 
increased  their  imports  into  this  country 
and  they  are  flooding  the  market  in  this 
particular  instance  to  the  point  that 
these  very  mills  are  threatened. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  include  in  my  remarks  at  this  point 
these  letters  which  outline  in  detail  this 
particular  problem. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letters  referred  to  follow: 

J,   Sullivan  &.  Sons 
Manufacttjring  Corp., 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  September  13,  1961. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Hemphill, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Hemphill:  I  am  the 
associate  and  partner  of  John  K.  Benfleld,  Jr.. 
Sullivan-Southern  Inc..  York.  S.C,  who  man- 
ufactures zipper  tapes,  and  J.  Sullivan  Si 
Sons  Manufacturing  Corp..  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
who  finishes  and  sells  them  and  our  12-year- 
operatlon  In  York.  S.C.  and  our  108-year 
operation  In  Philadelphia  Is  In  trouble. 

1  attach  copies  of  letters  which  explain 
the  situation. 

The  narrow  fabric  industry  Is  composed  of 
many  manufacturers  who  make  many  types 
of  narrow  fabrics.  Jack  and  I  specialize  In 
zipper  tape,  in  fact  we  are  100  percent  In 
zipper  tape.  During  World  War  II  we  were 
100  percent  In  Government  tape  and  during 
Korea  about  50  percent.  The  way  the  nar- 
row fabric  Industry  Is  going  today  many  of 
us  will  not  be  here  if  and  when  we  are  need- 
ed again. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  the  plight  of  the  zipper 
tape  manufacturers  since  World  War  n. 

The  seven  largest  producers  of  this  Item 
of  narrow  fabrics  In  1946  were: 

Russell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mlddletown, 
Conn. 

Hope  Webbing  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 
(closed — machinery  scrapped). 

Krout  &  Pite,  Pblladelphla,  Pa.  (bank- 
rupt— machinery  scrapped). 

J.  Sullivan  &  Sons  Manufacturing  Corp., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hoffman  Tape  Mills,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 
(bankrupt — machinery  scrapped). 

Tape-Craft  Inc.,  Annlston,  Ala. 

Federal  Ribbon  Co.,  WllUamsport,  Md. 
(bad  fire) . 

Today  Tape-Craft  has  a  small  percentage 
of  their  large  operation  on  zipper  tai>es;  Fed- 
eral I  believe  has  some  limited  production 
and  the  others  have  closed  down  as  far  as 
zipper  tape  Is  concerned. 

A  large  newcomer  to  the  field  several  years 
ago,  Bridgeport  Fabrics  of  Davidson,  N.C., 
shut  down  two-thirds  on  September  1,  1B81, 
and  win  be  shut  down  completely  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1961,  on  zipper  tape. 

Of  the  remaining  manufacturers  in  the 
narrow  fabric  field  making  elpjier  tape.  Aris- 
tocrat, Carson,  Wayne,  and  Bux  In  Phila- 
delphia;  Statesville  in  North  Carolina;  and 
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Penn  Textile  In  York,  Pa.,  and  Sulllvan- 
Soutiiern,  Inc.,  In  York,  S.C.,  none  of  tiiem  I 
am  sure  are  running  full. 

It  13  from  thss«  zlpper-tap«  looms  that  our 
Government  In  the  paat  has  recelve^l  their 
type  I  and  type  II  when  they  wanted  It.  be- 
sides many,  many  other  narrow  fabrics  I 
ask  you.  When  they  want  It  again  will  they 
get  It  from  Japan? 

Because  of  the  fact  that  our  company  gave 
100  percent  of  their  production  to  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  war  on  a  three-shift  7- 
duy  basis,  we  have  Just  won  bacic  some  vt 
our  customers  whom  we  did  not  supply 
durln?  this  emergency  and  now  we  are  betnt; 
hurt  by  excessive  Imports.  We  can  stand 
some  but  not,  as  J.ick  Benfleld  says.  3) 
percent  of  the  American  requirements. 

An  Investigation  by  me  at  the  PhLUdel- 
phla  customhouse  shows  that  the  Imporr 
duty  on  alppers  under  4  cents  each  is  50 
percent,  on  zippers  over  4  cents  each  U  40 
percent,  plus  .01275  per  pound  on  the  bras:,. 
and  on  all  comp>onent  parts  50  percent. 

Zipper  Imports  are  no  problem  to  the 
zipper  manufacturers  I  do  not  know  of 
any  component  parts  that  are  Imported  ex- 
cept tape,  which  Is  taxed  at  17 'j    percent. 

If  top  and  bottom  stops  and  sliders  are 
taxed  at  50  percent  as  component  parts  why 
I  Jisk.  Is  tape,  also  a  component  part,  taxed 
at  only  17'^  percent^ 

Jack  and  I  would  like  an  opportunity  t  > 
meet  with  you  In  either  Washington.  D  C  , 
or  Chester.  8C,  to  further  discuss  this 
matter. 

The  people  In  York,  S  C.  are  looking  '   r  .% 
continuation  and  an  Increase  In  employment, 
not  a  decrease,  and  with  help  from  our  Gov- 
ernment we  feel  we  can  continue  to  expand. 
Very  truly  yours, 

AaTHua  R.  Hutchinson 


I  J.  SuLLXVAN  &  Sons 

Ma  NUTACTuaiNC  Coap  , 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  7,  rJtl. 

Hon.    ROBXST    W.    UEMPHnX, 

U.S.  Houx  of  Representatives. 

Hcmst  Office  Building,  Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Co.vcrxss.man  Hemphill:  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for 
th«  time  you  so  willingly  gave  to  my  asso- 
ciate, John  K.  Benfleld,  Jr.,  and  me  when 
we  called  on  you  the  past  Wednesday  at  your 
o<Bca  in  Cbeater,  S.C ,  and  following  your 
■tiggestlon  I  will  attempt  to  put  In  writing 
the  varloua  fact.<i.  Rgures  and  Information 
that  Mr.  Benfleld  and  I  preaented  to  you 
at  that  meeting.  In  connection  with  the  prob- 
lem we  are  faced  with  due  to  Increased  Im- 
portation of  slide  fastener  or  zipper  tape 
from  Japan. 

There  are  three  corjKiratJon  either  owmd 
or  C'iritroiled  by  Mr  Benfleld  nod  me.  in- 
volved In  this  matter 

J  Sulllvdn  A  K.,ti«  Muiiuf.u'urUiu  C  ^rp 
a  Pennaylvanla  corporation  opersting  in 
muladelphlii.  Pa  ,  employing  at  the  presrni 
time  approximately  60  employees,  u  a  loS- 
year-old  company.  Thla  corporation  pur- 
ehaaes  natural  woven  cotum  xlpper  t>>po 
has  it  dyed  or  bleached  by  one  of  two  com- 
paniae  In  Philadelphia,  has  this  tape  n:. - 
Ished  and  packaged  and  sells  It  to  zlpiier 
mamif.tcturers  throughout  the  country 

Sullivan-Southern.  Inc..  Is  a  South  Oir '- 
Una  corpora tio;i.  employing  approximately 
120  employees  In  York.  SC.  started  Its  ip- 
era'lons  13  years  ago  In  York.  S  C  .  and  pur- 
chase* their  yam  locally  to  manufacture  Its 
tape,  which  It  sells  to  J.  Sulllvnn  &  Sons 
M.inufacturina:  Corp  .  as  Its  onlv  customer. 

Crescent  Narrow  Fabrics  Cirp  ,  a  N<  r*h 
CirnUna  corpcration,  which  formerly  oper- 
ated in  Charlotte,  KG,  rents  Its  narrow 
fabric  equipment  to  Sullivan-Southern  Inc  . 
and  Us  real  eetiite  In  Philadelphia  to  J  Sul- 
U\nn  <jk  Sons  Manufacturing  Ct.  rp  .  as  wfi; 
as  to  several  other  tenants. 

The  narrow  fabric  Industry  Is  composed 
of    many    manufacturers    who    weave    many 


typea  of  narrow  fabric*  Our  companies 
specialize  In  zipper  tape.  In  fact  our  entire 
production  today  la  100  percent  on  alpper 
tape.  However,  during  World  War  II  our 
production  was  100  percent  on  Government 
tapes  and  webbings  and  during  Kor?a  ap- 
proximately  50   percent. 

Immediately  following  W  rid  War  II  the 
seven  largest  produ'-ers  of  aipper  tapes,  nut 
necessirlly    luted    In    size     were 

Rus.st''.;  Manvifactnrmg  Co.  Middletown. 
Conn 

Hope  Webbing  Co  .  Pawtu :ket.  R  I. 

Krout  &.  Flte  Manufacturing  Co..  Phila- 
delphia. Pa 

Hoffm.in  Tape  MUl.i.  Cheltenham.  Pa 

Ffcler  l1  Rlbb<5n  MiKs.  Willlamspor',  Md. 

Tape-Craft.   Inc     Anniston,   Ala. 

J     SUwivan   k   Sons   Manuf.icf.irlng    C   rp 
FlMlad' '.ph:a.    Pa. 

tiince  thai  tim-^  Ru.ssell  Manuf.icturln^' 
Co  has  discc  ntinufd  the  n^anuf.icture  i  t 
ytp-xjr  ".ipe  Hope  Webbmp  tlo.->pd  djwn  .^m! 
scrapp«'d  their  m.ichlnery  Krout  A:  Flt»> 
.'ind  H  iRnian  Tap*'  M..'.s.  wenf  bankrupt  an.l 
•heir  machinery  wa.s  scrapped  Federal  Ri\>- 
Ixju  sufTered  a  bad  hre  .md  as  of  today.  I 
belie',  e.  have  limited  production.  Tape- 
C*ralt,  Inc  has  "nly  a  smaM  pf  r'lon  of  their 
1  iri^e  operation  on  zipper  tape,  leaving  u.s 
t.'ie  nly  one  of  the  original  seven  still  o])cr- 
aMng  on  thl^  Item  ;i_=i  we  were  after  W  'rid 
Wir  II 

Br:d«ep-rt  Fabrl- s  of  D,n  id^on  NC  ;i 
largo  new.unier  i:i  the  zipper  tape  field  fir 
se\iral  :.ears.  shrit  down  two-thirds  of  their 
jirodiict.on  on  September  1.  1961.  and  the 
balance   w.is  sliui  down  on  .'jt'ptemlier  30 

After  World  War  II,  as  well  .vs  t-day  .^rL-- 
tocrat  Narrow  Fabrics  Co  .  Wm  T  Carton  .V 
Son.s.  Wayne  MHls  and  J  R  Bux  *  Sons  of 
Philadelph.a.  StatesMlle  Narrow  F.ibrlf  of 
North  Carolina  and  I'enn  Textile  In  York, 
Pa.  are  practically  the  only  narrow  f.ibrl  • 
mills  stUi  running  zipper  tape  and  from  per- 
sonal c.':iVL'rs.itloti  I  d  'Uljt  tJi.it  .ill  of  taeni 
are  running  full  and  mjst  of  them  axe  gr.id- 
ua'.ly  tr.in.iforrlng  t.helr  production  fr  .m  zip- 
per tape  t.)  other  narruw  fabrics,  as  did  Tape- 
Crait  of  Anniston.  Ala 

It  Is  fnm  these  zipper  tape  looms  that 
our  Guvemment  In  the  past  h.is  received  a 
gre.kt  portion  of  their  type  I  and  type  II 
when  they  wanted  i:  »ini  fartiier  deteriora- 
tion In  the  narruw  fabric  lndu.-.lry,  c.iused 
by  Increasl.ig  Imports,  will  certainly  lessen 
the  availability  n!  this  t.ipe  to  cur  Govern- 
ment If  and  when  it  l*  needed 

In  an  efl  irt  to  stabilize  zipper  ta|>e  price* 
In  Amerl.  a.  early  In  1901  I  went  to  Japan  bu' 
w  11  unable  'o  purchase  any  p<;rtl<m  of  the 
1901  quota 

Ui>on  try  return  I  »im  alj>  •  >  purchase 
from  a  New  York  a^ent  thruugh  Crcaceiit 
N  irro*  rubrics  C4jrp  .  a  UjI  of  zipper  tape 
that  w.is  drnird  to  J  Hulllvan  A.  S  .lu  M.iiui- 
facturlng  Corp  earlier  In  the  y«.|.r  und  I 
attach  herewith  copie«  of  lefera  urlt'm  t  > 
my  ace  aiiitant  on  January  fl  1»«J1.  to  my 
agent  on  September  11  IMl  and  to  my  cus- 
tomer on  September  13,  IJCl.  whUh  I  hope 
will  give  you  a  clear  pk'ure  ■:  Jip.i-;>,  voiun- 
t.iry  Increase  of  their  \    iunlary  quota 

Then  there  is  the  question  uf  duty  on 
these  Unpurts  Zipper  tape  Is  in-.ixjrtcd  to 
muJce  zippers  .lud  zipper  t.ipe  Is  taxed  at 
17'..  percent  An  Investigation  by  me  at  the 
Philadelphia  cu.^tomhcuse  sh  ,w«i  thnt  the 
ImjKir*  duty  on  zlp[*rs  costing  under  4  cen'.s 
each.  Is  50  percent  and  on  zipp«'rs  costing  4 
cnts  or  more  it  Is  4o  {percent  plus  an  acMi- 
tioi.al  dtity  of  0127,^)  per  p<iund  on  the  metal 
Contained  therein  Furtliermore  '.he  records 
show  th.it  the  duty  on  all  corriponent  parts 
to  make  zippers  Is  50  percent.  Zipper  Im- 
port.s  are  no  pr-blem  wha'soe'.er  to  the  ziji- 
P"r  manufacturers  In  America  .fppnrentlv. 
pxcpt  for  tape  co:np<'ncnt  part^  d  zippers 
are  :.o  problem  "o  the  zlpp<T  niunuf acturer.s 
or  to  the  manufacturers  who  Sj)eclullze  In 
component  parts  only,  becaufc  of  the  50-per- 


cent duty  Metal,  which  I  understand  Is 
Uuced  at  10  percent,  Ls  of  little  bother  to  the 
American  manufacturers  becauoe  ol  Its 
weight,  and  cotton  thread,  cotton  bobbins 
and  colt»in  cord,  needed  In  the  manufacture 
of  elppers.  have  a  du'y  of  35  percent  and  I 
know  of  no  imports  on  the^^e  Items. 

It  .seem.s  .'tr.mee  to  nie  t.hat  cotton  ripper 
tape  Is  taxed  at  only  17'/,  percent  whereas 
cotton  cord,  cotton  thread  and  cotton  bob- 
bm.s  are  t.ixeU  at  .if)  percent  and  top  stops 
and  txittom  stops  and  sliders  are  taxe<l  at  50 
percent  plus  and  all  are  component  parts 
of  a  alpper.  From  information  given  me  by 
a  zipper  manufacturer,  a  7-lnch  alpper.  mn- 
teri.ilwlsc  ci  i-ts  .i~  t'  'll'iws  : 

Unbleached     tape,     duty     17 '^     per- 
cent      . in  fXlTBO 

Metal  slider,  duly  50  percent (X)265 

Aluminum    fluty   10  percent ..  00250 

Cord,  duty  35  percent.      .00102 

Top  and  bottom  stop,  duty  50  percent 

plus .0000 

Tl.rc.id    and    bobbins,   duty    35    per- 
cent   xxxa 
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U  zipper  tape  were  cla-^slfled  as  a  ripper 
CMmponent  Instead  of  under  the  broad  cov- 
eracre  where  It  Is  listed,  and  taxed  as  a  com- 
pon<'nt  part  as  are  r)ther  component  parts, 
our  problem  of  .'pai.ee  linports  would  be 
alleMated 

In  dis<us.sii.i{  till.';  ni  itter  with  Mr  Julius 
R  Bux.  of  J  R  Bux  i  Son,  of  PhUadelphUi 
one  of  our  c<>inpetitors,  he  advised  me  that 
he  Was  scheduled  to  appe.ir  before  the  Dent 
fcubcommlttee  reg.irding  the  Impact  of  Ini- 
port.i  and  exjx:>rts  on  ui.omiiloyment,  on  July 
21  but  dtie  to  an  ace. dent  on  July  19  he  was 
unnble  t^i  be  present  but  his  lO-pa^  brlf  f 
wa-s  accepted  in  their  records. 

In  my  opinion  the  Increased  Toluntarv 
quot.i  of  Jap.m.  Btandlng  at  1*00.000  pounds 
In  lw«l.  represeti's  approxmi.itely  30  p)«rcent 
of  all  of  the  zipper  t.ipe  th.it  all  of  the  nar- 
row fabric  manuf.iclurers  made  In  1D60. 
which  explains  the  reason  why  prices  are 
becoming  depressed  and  unemployment  In 
the  ripper  t.ipe  portion  of  the  narrow  fabric 
Indu.itry  is  uicre^isl'iK 

At  the  presen*  time  Sulh  ■  an-Scuthcm 
Inc  ,  In  York.  S  C  ,  has  not  fully  felt  the  Im- 
part of  these  lm{>Tt.4  and  inasmuch  aj  they 
have  not,  iirither  luive  our  employees  In 
Philadelphia  but  If  the  V(.lunt.iry  quota  of 
300.000  pounds  In  1901.  Which  waa  volun- 
t.irlly  mere. lied  to  000  ooo  p<itind«.  Is  further 
)nrren«ed  or  not  decreased  back  to  where  |t 
wa»  I  feel  sure  that  come  1993  our  c<iin- 
paniei  Will  'ertalulv  have  t^)  curtail  prodiu- 
tlon  li,  both  PennrNlvani,!  and  Bouth  Can  • 
lln  i, 

Willi  kindikt  r^uafil*    I  .ifii, 
hi;.,  '-rr'  \  >ours, 

A*T!('   R  P,     HlTCMINhON 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  Back  Ui  I960  when 
the  campaiin  wa.s  on.  the  then  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Slates,  whom 
tho  pooplf  of  Lilt'  couiUiy  more  recently 
discardfd  m  his  prcsidenUal  aspirations, 
came  down  to  North  Carolina  and  madf 
a  lot  of  piumisfs  Of  course,  lie  could 
not  fool  U.S  I  had  bt'rn  up  to  the  White 
Hou.se  about  Uie  textile  problem,  talked 
to  General  Periun.s  and  some  of  the 
others  up  llure,  because  it  was  so  critical. 
I  hat!  been  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
of  Liiat  atlmuustration.  I  had  talked  to 
some  of  thi  people  down  at  the  State  De- 
partment. No  one  t:ave  me  any  satisfac- 
tion .^11  .said  everything  was  poinR  to  bo 
all  rluht.  Meantime  I  had  mills  closlnp. 
people  out  of  work,  continued  Imports, 
troubles,  even  had  a  Little  recession. 
Tixtiles  weif'   alx)ut   to   go  soft  again. 
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They  kept  on  giving  promises,  so  when 
Mr.  Nixon  came  down  to  the  area  and 
made  his  promises  everybody  knew  they 
were  empty  promises. 

That  has  not  been  so  with  this  ad- 
ministration. I  am  glad  to  repwrt  that 
we  have  had  some  relief.  We  have  had 
relief  In  the  method  of  depreciation  and 
we  are  most  happy  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  my  remarks  at  this  time  the  back- 
ground for  this  particular  relief  which 
was  Kiven  to  us  in  October  of  last  year. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Background   Ti-chnical   Statement   Rxoard- 
INO    Changes    in    Textile    Depreciation 

In  accordance  with  one  phase  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  of  usslst.aiu«  to  the  U.S.  tex- 
tile Industry  announced  May  2,  1961.  the 
Tte;isury  Dtpartnient  has  reviewed  the  aver- 
age useful  lives  of  textile  machinery  and 
equipment  used  In  determining  depreciation 
allowiinces.  Tl.ls  review  has  produced  a  new 
set  of  estimated  average  useful  lives  to  re- 
place those  provided  In  Bulletin  F,  as  re- 
vl.sed  In  January  1942 

The  estimated  useful  lives  suggebted  by 
t.he  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  more  than 
80  percent  of  textile  maihlnery  have  been 
revLsed.  The  new  lives  as  well  as  the  old 
Bulletin  P  lives  are  shown  In  the  attached 
table  Average  useful  lives  of  15  years  will 
be  Indicated  for  tlie  first  10  Items,  for  which 
Bulletin  F  Indicated  lives  ranging  from  15 
to  40  years.  Finishing  equipment  will  have 
a  suggested  average  useful  life  of  12  years 
as  compared  to  earlier  composite  lives  of  15 
to  20  years  E  tlmated  average  depreciable 
live.',  of  machinery  and  equipment  not  shown 
In  the  attached  table  will  be  subject  to 
similar   review    and    adjustment. 

Tlie  new  e.-^timated  lives  will  be  applicable 
to  new  acquisitions.  It  Is  also  expected  that 
adjustments  will  be  made,  prospectively  only, 
to  the  remaining  useful  lives  of  textile 
machinery  and  equipment  now  In  use.  This 
wUl  be  accomplished  by  applying  deprecia- 
tion rates  based  upon  revised  useful  lives  to 
the  applicable  basis,  reduced  by  salvage 
where  appropriate!  however,  with  respect  to 
assets  having  a  remnlning  life  of  6  years  or 
less  an  adjustment  to  useful  Uvea  will  b« 
made  only  where  a  shorter  life  can  be  sub- 
•tantlated  The  adjiutmente  to  remaining 
useful  lives  of  existing  machinery  and  equip- 
ment will  be  made  only  by  thoee  taxpayere 
who  are  adopting  rctlretrtent  policies  con- 
ftonnnt  with  the  adjustment. 

Ttie  adoption  of  the  revised  average  useful 
lives  for  textile  machinery  and  equipment 
will  not  result  in  the  salvage  on  such  Itema 
being  treated  differently  than  la  provided  by 
existing  regulations. 

For  some  time  the  Treasury  Department 
has  been  engaged  In  a  comprehensive  review 
of  depreciation  allowances  under  the  existing 
provisions  of  the  Income  tax  law.  As  a  result 
of  the  President's  directive,  the  study  of 
allowances  In  the  textile  Industry  was  accel- 
erated. It  was  found  that  the  administra- 
tive guidelines  for  depreciable  lives  In  this 
Industry  required  adjustment  In  view  of 
technological  advances  and  an  Increased  rate 
of  obsolescence.  Similar  studies  are  proceed- 
ing with  respect  to  other  sectors  of  Industry, 
but  conclusions  have  not  yet  been  reached 
as  to  whether  or  In  what  degree  administra- 
tive estimates  of  depreciable  lives  require  ad- 
justment. Decisions  with  respect  to  admin- 
istrative change  will  depend  upon  conditions 
and  practices  which  vary  from  Industry  to 
Industry.  The  Treasury  Department  Is  mov- 
ing ahead  rapidly  with  this  general  and  com- 
prehensive review. 


For  the  textile  industry,  the  average  use- 
ful lives  of  machinery  and  equipment  shown 
In  the  1942  cKlltlon  of  Bulletin  F  range  from 
15  to  40  yeai-8.  The  appropriate  test  for  de- 
termining the  useful  life  of  an  asset  in  a 
particular  case  la  the  period  over  which  the 
aaeet  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  used 
by  the  taxpayer  in  his  trade  or  business  or  In 
the  production  of  his  Income.  A  number  of 
textile  firms  have  been  replacing  their  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  more  rapidly  than 
the  Bulletin  F  suggested  lives  and  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  accordingly  per- 
mitted depreciation  In  such  ca.'ses  over  the 
shorter  life. 

The  broad  review  of  the  depreciation  allow- 
ances and  the  practices  In  the  industry  in- 
cluded independent  studies  by  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  engineers,  Inspection  trips  to 
several  textile  mills  and  t^n  the  plants  of  tex- 
tile machinery  manufacturers,  and  a  careful 
evaluation  of  the  data  reliting  to  techno- 
logical advances  presented  by  the  Industry 
In  addition,  a  series  of  meetings  has  been 
held  between  officials  of  the  Treasury  and 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  representatives 
of  the  Industry,  including  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Institute  and  the 
American  Textile  Machinery  Association. 
Careful  consideration  was  given  to  the  rapid 
technological  advances  which  have  occurred 
in  the  Industry,  particularly  during  the  past 
2  or  3  years  and  the  further  advances  reason- 
ably to  be  expected  In  the  near  future.  The 
Industry  appears  to  be  In  the  e.irly  stages  of 
a  major  breakthrough  in  technological 
change.  New  machines  are  now  available 
and  In  limited  use  which  are  rendering  obso- 
lescent many  present-day  textile  machines. 
The  pressure  for  Innovation  Is  accentuated 
by  the  keen  competition  among  domestic 
producers  and  from  foreign  mills.  It  is 
believed  that  recent  developments  and  ma- 
chines now  on  the  drawing  boards  of  domes- 
tic and  foreign  manufacturers  will  engender 
further  technological  advance  which  will 
accelerate  the  rate  of  obsolescence  In  the 
industry. 

Suggested    average    useful    life   in   years 
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diiiei' of  Ta»  Analyiilii,  Trensury  DepHrtn  cnt,  Oct.  «, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  statement  he  is  mak- 
ing. He  well  knows  that  I  have  sup- 
ported the  position  which  he  takes  with 
respect  to  these  imports,  but  I  still  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  relief  which 
he  seeks  imder  this  administration  is 
not  forthcoming  and  it  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  efTorts,  and  they  are  mag- 
nificent efTorts,  and  nothing  I  have  said 
WM  meant  to  be  to  the  contrary.  The 
gentleman  has  long  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  for  American  industry. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  his 
statement   about   this   administration's 


lack  of  interest.  If  I  recall  correctly, 
there  were  campaign  promises.  Some  of 
them  have  been  implemented.  There  is 
soon  to  be  a  program  and  there  has  been 
some  efifort  in  that  direction.  This  ad- 
ministration has  the  onus  ui>on  itself 
to  assume  that  burden  and  I  feel  we 
are  going  to  get  some  relief  because  we 
certainly  need  to  get  relief. 

I  am  not  only  talking  about  the  fate 
of  the  textile  industry  in  my  area  but 
about  the  situation  as  it  applies  to  other 
industries  in  the  general  area,  as  I  have 
done  on  so  many  occasions. 

In  the  field  of  apparel  the  textile  im- 
port problem  continue.s  to  be  a  source  of 
great  concern.  I  have  here  correspond- 
ence and  statistics  from  the  apparel  in- 
dustry committee  on  imports  which  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  and.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  include  these 
reports  and  tables  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obj?CLion  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows : 

Apparel   Industry  Committei 

ON  Imports. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  17,  1961. 
Hon.  RoBEET  W.  Hemphill, 
Af ember  of  Congress, 
Chester,  S.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Hemphill:  Your  deep 
and  continuing  Interest  In  the  import  prob- 
lem which  faces  the  apparel -textile-fiber  In- 
dustry Is  greatly  appreciated.  We  are  taking 
the  opportunity  of  the  congrcwrional  recess 
to  review  the  course  of  the  probiem  in  recent 
months.  For  perspective,  look  back  to  a  few 
essential  points : 

Early  in  his  administration  President 
Kennedy  set  up  a  Cabinet-level  Textile  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  look  into  the  effect  of 
apparel-textUe-flber  Importa  on  the  domestic 
Industry.  This  Committee  waa  unanimous 
that  something  ought  to  be  done,  but  di- 
vided on  exactly  how  to  do  it. 

On  May  3  the  President  Uaued  his  7-polnt 
program.  At  this  time  he  aald,  "The  prob- 
lema  of  the  textile  Industry  are  aerloua,  •  •  • 
I  believe  It  la  time  for  action," 

On  May  16  an  application  for  an  Inveatl- 
gatlon  by  the  Office  of  Civil  D«f«nM  and 
Mobilization  wm  filed  by  the  11  major  ap- 
parel-textlle-flber  aaaoclatlon*  uncUr  point  7 
of  the  PrMldent'a  program  and  a«c«pt«d  by 
OCDM  on  June  IS,     ThU  U  eUU  pending, 

On  July  16,  16  nations  met  In  Oeneva, 
Switzerland,  to  try  atul  Implement  point  6 
of  the  7-polnt  program.  A  ehort-term 
arrangement  waa  agreed  to  which  became 
effective  October  1,  1961.  It  authorizes  any 
participating  country  to  restrain  Imports  by 
unilateral  action  at  a  level  not  lower  than 
the  12-month  period  ending  June  1961,  If 
Imports  cause  or  threaten  to  cause  disrup- 
tion In  domestic  markets. 

In  mid-August  negotiations  were  opened 
with  Japan  for  a  bilateral  agreement  for 
1962.  The  Industry  had  been  advised  by 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  George  W.  Ball,  that  Japan  would 
be  granted  an  Increase  In  Imports  of  around 
5  percent  category  by  category.  At  various 
times,  Mr.  Ball  adjusted  the  figvire  upward, 
but  with  assurances  that  the  Increases 
granted  to  Japan  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  a  30  percent  rollback  In  apparel-textile 
Imports  from  Hong  Kong. 

Now  to  the  present :  The  Hong  Kong  nego- 
tiations are  still  In  the  preliminary  stage. 
The  apparel  Industry  considers  It  Important 
that  the  total  Imports  of  each  category  In  the 
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future  be  no  greater  than  th«y  were  In  the 
Immediate  paat.  TliU  means  tJiat  In  some 
i;.stauce8  the  Hong  Kong  rollback  by  cate- 
gory will  have  to  exceed  30  percent  to  com- 
pensate for  the  difference  between  Japan's 
nr!nii<0  shlpmenta  and  their  new  quota. 

The  1962  Japanese  quota  on  braasleree  was 
Imreased  33 V^  percent.  The  quota  on  mens 
ai.d  women's  shorts  and  trousers  will  be  66^3 
percent  higher  than  the  I960  quota.  The 
su-Cilied  basket  provision — other  woven  ap- 
parel -Is  Increased  approximately  6fl  percent 
(  Attached  are  table*  showing  the  Incrcnses  In 
quotas  to  Japan  since  1957  to  date,  plus  cora- 
parlsona  0/  Japanese  demands  and  U  S.  con- 
cesslona  iri  the  1962  sigreement.) 


At  the  same  time  that  the  Hong  K(  nt; 
shipments  are  being  rolled  back.  It  is  man- 
datory that  a  close  che<'k  be  placed  on  new 
emerging  areas  that  are  already  intipoalnR 
grave  problems  on  the  apparel-textlle-flber 
Industry.  Examplee  of  these  areas  are  Ja- 
maica,   Taiwan.    Spain,    and    Portugal. 

The  result  of  all  the  many  activities  to 
date  falls  to  give  the  appnrel-textlle  Industry 
any  relief  On  the  contrary,  further  Inf-reases 
in  Imports  appear  Inevitable.  This  hltuatlon 
cannot  be  harm'mlzed,  in  our  opinion,  with 
the  President's  Intentk  as  a£  outlined  by  him 
to  leaders  of  the  apparel-tcxtlle  Industry  u. 
the  White  House  Conference  on  May  2.  1961. 


Naturally,  we  hu}>e.  as  we  are  sure  you  do 
loo,  that  before  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  comes  up  for  renewal  next  year 
this  c-'>\irse  will  be  reversed  and  the  industry 
v.\n  Uh'Ic  forward  with  some  confidence  t<j 
bona  fide  relief  from  the  flood  of  imports. 

The  Oeneva  .iVrrangement  and  the  Japanese 
Agreement  were  in  the  CotfcaaasioHAL 
KixoaD.  If  you  want  extra  copies  of  the«e 
d  «  uni'-!.Us  vk.'  are  pleased  to  supply  them  or 
m.y  ulher  niatf-rUl  that  will  be  of  use  to 
ynu  Dur'.ng  the  c'u.gresslonal  recess  you 
may  tlnd  ocraslnn  to  use  some  of  this  mn- 
terl.il  in  8po<  i  hrs  or  prefcs  intfrvlew*. 
Sincerely  yours, 

I.AwarNCt.  .->    Punxips,  ChaxTtnan 
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Mr.  HEMPHILLl  A  short  while  ago  In 
my  remarks  I  was  (dlrectin*  attention  to 
what  was  happening  to  a  part  of  the  nar- 
row fabrics  industry  which  has  a  plant  in 
my  district.  I  have  since  received  a  letter 
from  another  plant  of  that  particular  in- 
dustry, which  I  ask  consent.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  Include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
a  letter  from  the  Caledonian  Dye  Works 
of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  in  which  Mr  Pitch 
says  that  in  the  year  1960  the  Japa- 
nese had  a  voluntary  quota  of  300.000 
pounds  of  xipper  tapes  that  were  allowed 
to  be  exported  to  this  country.  Then 
for  the  year  1961  the  Japanese  unilater- 
ally raised  this  so-called  quota  to  900,000 
pounds,  an  increase  of  200  percent.     It 


•  lnr^n'^»^^  In  "Other  woven  spparaL" 

•  hi.  iii<1^l.  n<i  tlifiire 

'  lnoludeU  lu  •■  (.)t!i<<r  Wult  goods." 


shows  exactly  what  I  am  pointiiv.:  out. 
that  when  they  Ket  ready  to  zero  in  on 
an  industry  they  can  do  so. 

This  particular  lett^-r  goes  on  to  re- 
flect the  problem,  and  it  is  my  consid- 
ered opinion  that  unless  something  is 
done  this  particular  plant  will  close  and 
those  particular  workers  who  are  not  in 
my  area,  but  they  are  my  friends  bo- 
cause  they  are  Americans,  will  be  out  of 
job.s 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  letter  in  full  at  this 
pomt. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 


TluTc  was  110  objection. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Cai  r.Do.vwN  Dtc  Works, 
r','.' id'-Ip'i)(7.  Pa    Scive'nbtT  13,  1961. 
U    n   KcntRTW    nr.MPHU.L. 
V  S   //ousr  C'/  ReprvsrntaSnes, 
llou^ir  Uffirr  Build mg, 
WiL^hirigton.  DC. 

Dea«  Conore-ssm.^.v  Hlmphiix;  I  would  Ukr 
to  brliig  to  y  )ur  attontlou  the  abundance 
of  Japane.se  zipper  tapes  that  are  comlnK 
InUj  this  cuuntry  and  solicit  your  aid  and 
advl.p  as  what  may  be  dune  to  eliminate  or 
alleviate  thU  condition. 

The  year  1960.  the  Japanese  had  a  volun- 
laxy  quota  ol  300.CXX)  pounds  of  zipper  tapes 
that  were  allowed  to  be  exported  to  this 
Country.  Then  for  the  year  1961  the  Japa- 
nese unlUterally  raised  this  so-called  quota 
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to  9(X),(X)0  pounds;  9(X>,000  pounds  is  quite 
a  lot  of  ripper  tape  to  seTKl  into  thta  country 
and  with  the  volume  going  to  900.000  pounds 
Lhe  Bipper  tape  manufacturers,  who  are  lo- 
cated moatly  In  PennsylTanlsk  are  definitely 
l>elng  burv.  When  the  Blpper  tape  manu- 
!*cturers  produce  leea  tape  for  domestic  oon- 
Fumptlon  then  It  means  that  the  dyeing 
tirm.s  al^o  sulTer  because  there  is  lees  tape 
that  has  to  be  dyed.  I  know  of  two  possible 
solutions  to  the  problem: 

1  Raise  the  duty  on  zipper  tape  from  17V^ 
)>ercent  to  60  percent  as  flolahed  zippers  are 
now  taxed.  This  would  give  the  zipper  tape 
the  some  status  as  the  flnlahed  Blpper  and 
would  lend  to  solve  the  piroblem.  as  very  few 
finished  zippers  are  Imported  Into  this  coun- 
try. 

2.  Require  the  Japanese  to  bring  their 
quota  back  to  3(X).000  pounds  of  zipper  tape 
from  IK)0.000  pounds  they  have  established. 
I  cannot  sec  what  good  a  voluntary  quota  is, 
if  one  party  to  the  a^eement  can  unilat- 
erally raise  tlM  quota  threefold. 

Undoubtedly  you  will  be  able  to  offer  other 
solutions.  I  earnestly  solicit  your  help  on 
this  very  grave  problem  and  would  greatly 
appreciate  any  Bugf^eetlons  that  you  would 
c.ire  to  plve 

Sincerely. 

Wn.LiAM  M   FrrcH    Praidcnt. 

Mr.  V^TnTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  'will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  again  congratu- 
late my  neighbor  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  for  his 
continuing  effort  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple who  earn  their  livelihood  in  Amer- 
ican Industry  and  particularly  in  the 
stap^ering  textile  industry,  sta^pered  be- 
cause of  the  inordinate  amount  of  im- 
ports of  textiles  from  foreign  countries. 

I  was  Interested  to  read  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  today.  Wednesday, 
January  24.  an  ai-ticle  entitled  "Pro- 
tectionism's Power  " 

One  paragraph  in  that  article  which 
struck  me  reads  as  follows: 

Whatever  the  U.S.  Chaml>er — 

Tliat  is  referring  to  the  US.  Chamber 
of  Commerce — 

may  say  nHtlonally.  member  industries  which 
claim  Injury  from  foreign  imports — textiles, 
gla-ia.  plywood,  minerals,  pottery,  footwear, 
and  m.iriy  iivire — will  demand  tariff  protec- 
tion from  their  Congressmen.  No  matter 
what  the  staff  economists  of  the  AFL-CIO 
may  arpue.  the  member  unions  representing 
lhe!M>  same  Industries  side  with  employers  In 
oppoj>:ne;   tariff  cuts. 

So.  I  think  it  is  commendable  that 
both  labor  and  management  are  to- 
gether in  this  fi^ht  to  preserve  American 
jobs  in  the  textile  industry-  and  In  other 
industries. 

I  likewise  think  it  Is  a  splendid  thing 
that  some  of  tlie  outstanding  Industrial 
state.'^mcn  are  not  being  carried  away 
by  the  mutterlngs  of  those  Who  seem 
to  control  the  policies  of  the  U.S. 
Chamtx^r  of  Commerce.  But.  I  do  regret 
that  this  article  which  we  read  is  so 
typical  throughout  its  content  of  the 
type  of  writing  that  we  see  by  those  who 
would  continue  to  give  away  American 
Jot«  to  foreigners,  in  that  in  this  arti- 
cle, as  in  so  many  others,  there  is  a 
constant  needling  of  those  who  oppose 
attempts  to  do  away  with  domestic  in- 
chistry.     For  Instance,   take   the   state- 


ment which  I  have  just  read  that  these 
people  in  these  injured  industries  will 
"demand  tariff  protection  from  their 
Coogresamen."  Well,  I  am  sure  that 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  requires  no  de- 
mands from  anyone  upon  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  or  upon  any 
other  Member^of  Congress,  because  we, 
too,  are  Americfihs  and  we,  too,  are  moti- 
vated by  the  same  desire  which  should 
motivate  all  good  Americans  to  protect 
the  economic  welfare  of  this  country  of 
ours  and  every  single  solitary  citizen, 
including  those  who  denominate  them- 
selves as  freetraders — those  people  who 
want  to  look  down  their  noses  and  point 
out  some  ol  us  and  refer  to  us  as  pro- 
tectionists. 

I  do  not  mean  to  take  up  too  much  of 
the  gentleman's  time.  I  commend  the 
gentleman,  and  I  would  like  to  say  one 
other  thing.  It  seems  unfortunate  that 
in  our  country  there  aie  many  who  will 
point  to  the  success  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustry in  certain  periods  as  an  argument 
that  it  should  be  weakened  in  favor  of 
foreign  competition.  This  country  of 
ours  did  not  become  the  leading  economic 
government  or  country  in  the  world  by 
tearing  down  every  advance  that  was 
made.  Unless  this  pliilosophy  that  seems 
to  be  so  paramount — and,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  well  indicated,  so  prevalent  in 
our  State  Department — unless  this  phi- 
losophy is  destroyed,  then  I  wonder  what 
will  happen  to  the  economic  phase  of 
our  American  life.  After  all.  these 
things  which  we  do  here  and  these  things 
which  so  many  people  in  Industry  and  in 
labor  demand  require  that  there  be  tax- 
payers to  foot  the  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  for  a  corporate 
interest  to  be  a  taxpayer  it  mast  make  a 
profit.  Therefore  I  wonder  just  how  this 
country  can  continue  to  grow  in  service 
to  its  own  people — this  Government  of 
ours — in  occupying  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  world,  unless  others  who 
would  decry  the  fact  that  some  of  us  want 
to  protect  America  join  up  with  us  and 
help  us  to  protect  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  am  a  protectionist, 
and  if  that  is  something  bad  because  I 
believe  we  should  preserve  every  possible 
American  job.  then  I  will  gladly  carry 
the  banner  and  the  opprobium  which 
they  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  casting 
upon  me  by  referring  to  me  a^  a  pro- 
tectionist. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say  that  I  agree 
thoroughly  with  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener].  As  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  nobody  has  to  de- 
mand anything  from  us  because  we  live 
in  the  textile  area.  Our  friends  are  in 
the  textile  business,  and  are  working 
there,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  the 
liighest  obligation — to  men  from  those 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  insofar  as  name  calling 
is  concerned,  every  week,  if  you  are  a 
real  American  today,  you  will  be  called  a 
lot  of  names.  I  have  been  called  a  lot 
of  names — an  isolationist  and  a  protec- 
tionist and  different  other  things.    It  Is 


a  common  thing  to  call  names.  Of 
course,  most  of  the  name  caHers  do  not 
say  it  to  our  face. 

Mr.  Speaker,  down  in  our  part  ol  the 
country  we  do  not  accept  certain  things, 
but  I  win  stand  all  of  the  name  calling 
and  everything  else,  becaiwe  a  thought 
occurs  to  me,  when  I  look  up  at  the  flag- 
pole, "there  is  an  American  flag  flying 
over  the  textile  mills."  When  the  Japa- 
nese looks  up  on  the  flagpole  he  sees  the 
Japanese  flag,  and  he  owes  no  allegiance 
to  the  American  flag  and  he  owes  no 
allegiance  to  the  American  people.  You 
and  I  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  people  down  in  the 
State  Department  owe  this  same  al- 
legiance, and  if  they  think  they  can  get 
far  enough  from  reality  to  betray  this 
Nation  on  down  the  road  and  not  be 
called  to  the  "quilt."  they  have  got 
another  think  coming.  Some  of  us  are 
going  to  keep  talking  here,  and  keep  ad- 
visin,?  the  American  public  as  to  what  is 
taking  place  until  we  are  either  beaten 
or  carried  out  of  here  dead,  because  it  is 
that  serious  to  us 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  heartbreaking  thing 
to  see  people  out  of  work  and  see  the  loss 
of  dignity'  and  see  people  suffering  and 
see  people  hungrj*.  I  remember  the  de- 
pression, and  I  do  not  want  to  see 
another  one.  'While  the  miseries  of  those 
hardship>s  may  have  been  good  for  some 
of  us,  when  I  think  back  on  them  it  is 
heartrending  to  think  of  people  who  were 
unemployed  in  the  winter  and  who  were 
hungry  in  the  summer  and  had  nothing 
to  look  forward  to.    It  can  happen  a^ain. 

Perhaps  they  think  they  can  write  the 
textile  industry  off.  but  I  am  telling  them 
today  they  cannot  do  it.  Someday  there 
is  going  to  be  a  reckoning,  and  I  hope 
God  in  heaven  will  permit  me  to  be 
present.  Certainly,  so  far  the  policies 
have  been  detrimental  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  those  Americans  engaged  in  the 
textile  industry  as  workers,  investors, 
or  people  dependent  upon  that  industry 
for  their  economic  well-being  they  are 
concerned. 

Last  year  when  this  program  was  im- 
plemented to  the  extent  that  relief  was 
promised  in  the  way  of  depreciation,  the 
textile  industry  and  its  leaders  did  want 
to  hold  that  ray  of  hope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  some  articles 
about  that  which  I  would  like  to  insert, 
because  I  am  making  a  record  here  in 
addition  to  making  a  speech.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  in  my  re- 
marks two  articles  at  this  point,  one  from 
the  Evening  Herald  of  November  25, 1961, 
and  another  one  from  the  Gaffney  Ledger 
of  November  9,  1961. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

(Prom    the   Evening   Herald,   Nov.    22.    1961] 

Order  To  Study  Cotton  Impost  Dutiks  GrvEii 

Textilists  Hope 

American  textile  industries  yesterday  gain- 
ed hope  of  relief  from  flooding  of  American 
markets  with  Imported  cotton  goods  with  an 
order  from  President  Kennedy  to  the  U.S. 
TarllT  Commission  to  study  the  application 
of  duties  on  Imports  of  such  goods. 
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Kennedys  ttudy  proposal  U  aimed  at  de- 
termining whether  the  cotton  content  of 
foreign  made  cotton  goods  should  be  taxed 
at  tne  same  rate — 8 '/a  cent*  per  pound — as 
the  Government  Bubaldy  on  exported  cotton. 

R.  Dave  Hall  of  Belmont,  N.C.,  president 
of  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Institute, 
said  the  proposed  tariff  would  b«  "a  logical 
procedure  for  dealing  with  the  problem  cre- 
ated by  legal  requirements  that  U.S.  mills 
must  pay  substantially  more  for  cotton  •  •  • 
than  our  foreign  competitors." 

The  Government  now  pays  American  cot- 
ton growers  an  8  4 -cent  subsidy  on  each 
pound  of  cotton  sold  to  foreign  countries, 
thus  allowing  them  to  compete  In  the  world 
marliet. 

South  Carolina's  US  Senator  Olin  D 
JoHNSTtiN.  commenting  on  the  President's 
proposal,  said,  "I  have  been  In  touch  with 
various  members  of  the  Preisldent's  Cabinet- 
level  Textile  Advisory  Committee,  a*  well  as 
the  White  House,  on  the  need  for  relief  to 
the  American  textile  industry,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced the  President's  request  is  another 
move  In   the  right   direction" 

South  Carolina  Gov  Ernest  HoUlntjs.  who 
with  Johnston  conferred  Tuesday  with 
White  Hou.se  aides,  also  saJd  he  felt  the 
President's  action  was  a  step  In  the  right 
direction 

Domestic  textile  manuf.icturers  have  com- 
plained that  they  face  strung  competition 
from  textiles  manufactured  overseas  frum 
V  S  cotton  sold  there  at  prices  lower  than 
the  domestic  companies  pay  In  this  country 

Hall,  from  his  ACMI  headquarters  In 
Charlotte.  NC,  said  yesterday  that  the 
Industry  will  watch  developments  in  the 
case  with  great  Interest  and,  of  course,  will 
lend  Its  full  support  In  the  Interest  of  an 
early   and   successful   action 

"Such    action    wovild    not    affect    the    prk-e 
our  farmers  get  fi-ir  their  rot  tun   '  Ha!!  said 
It  would  not  Increase  the  taxpayer's  burden 
In   fact.    It  would   yield   to   our   Government 
Income  that  could   be  used  to   help  pay  for 
the  exp<irt  pr<)i?rani   ' 

Hall  said  the  adoption  of  such  a  fee  would 
serve  as  a  restraining  Influence  on  Imports 
of  those  cott.in  productjj  in  which  cottcn 
costs  are  the  major  part  ot  total  manufac- 
turiii:<  costs  .^u-'h  a.<!  varn  and  unfinished 
coarse  fabrh's  which  made  up  about  one 
third  of  the  cotton  pnKluct  Imports  in  1960 
Inasmuch  its  the  di.-ipurlty  In  cotttin  costs 
between  American  and  foreign  mills  was 
Incrertsed  by  our  Oovernment  s  action  from 
6  to  8'i  cents  a  pound  on  Aui<ust  1,"  Hall 
said,  "the  need  for  ofT'ettinsi;  tiie  additional 
dLsadvantige  tf >  U  S  mills  has  Intensified  and 
merits  expedi'lous  correction  " 

A  report  on  the  Commission's  fiiidlni<s  w:is 
atXecl  tus  fix  i\  a.s  practicable  by  Kenned v 
Myer  Feldmun.  a  President  uil  a.'isutant.  i^ald 
Ini^xjrts  of  cotton  products  have  tripled  In 
the  past  5  years  A  continuation  of  this 
trend  "couid  lead  Uj  .serious  problems.  "  the 
Agriculture  Department  has  told  the  Presi- 
dent. 

■Cott*jn  goods  are  coming  Into  this  coun- 
try." said  Feidman.  "M  such  an  extent  at  the 
present  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  products 
pr'>cessed  from  cotton  domestically  When 
less  donie.stlc  cotton  is  used."  he  explained, 
"more  cotton  must  ^o  under  price  sup[;)«irt.s   ' 

Hollln^s.  wh(j  conferred  Tuesday  with 
Feidman  at  t.^e  White  House,  said  "We've 
been  working  several  weeks  to  kjet  this  letter 
(reque.st  for  the  study)  from  the  White 
House   to  the  Tariff  Commission." 


[Prom    the    Oxffney    Ledger,    Nov     9.    19611 
Textile  Industry  Pleased  But  Dem.\nds 

More  Action 
New  YoSk — President  John  Kennedys 
action  to  cut  the  depreciation  schedule  of 
textile  machinery  from  35  to  15  and  12  years 
Wiia  received  with  enthusiasm  and  a  demand 
for    more   action   in   behalf   of   the   industry. 


■icv-ordUig     to    a    survey     by    Textile    World, 
McGraw-Hill  publication 

S<jme  respiMulents  saw  the  new  rules  as 
only  a  first  step  In  the  fulfillment  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  seven-point  program  an- 
nounced last  May  and  a  sure  sign  that  his 
other  promises  would  soon  be  fulfllled 

Others  felt  the  new  write-off  schedule  did 
not  go  far  enough  the  write-off  time 
should  be  shorter  A  sm.U!  majority  felt  It 
would  do  no  g'xid  at  all  until  and  unless 
the  Oovernment  acts  promptly  In  other 
directions  .is  wel!  a  curb  on  textile  Im- 
ports and  An  adjustment  in  the  cotton- 
export  subsidy 

Mostly.  though,  reaction  was  favor- 
able even  enthusi.istic  in  s.jme  quarters. 
says  the  publication 

The  vast  majority  of  respondents  saw  a 
bright,  solid  future  ahead-  a  stronger  and 
more  stable  textile  industry  more  ,ind  faster 
techrii  :  >k!ch1  Ore  ilc:hr' .ukus  and  a  better 
bre.iJt    fur    the    textile    industry  s    customers 

'  I"he  mure  realistic  depreciation  schedules 
are  a  move  in  the  ri^ht  direction  They 
narrow  the  adv.\ntage  of  foreign  competitors, 
vho  have  enj<iye<l  substantially  more  gener- 
ous depredation  allowances  Progres.slve 
textile  manuf.-\rturers  will  be  eii(<jurage<l  U> 
increase  their  e<iulpment  purchases  and 
'hereby  increase  their  efficiency  '  W  J  Er- 
win  president  of  Dun  River  Mills,  told  the 
rn.igazine 

R  D  Sar.ders.  executive  vice  president 
.ind  freivBurer  Morgan  Mills  Iiic  s.iid  Un- 
til the  textile  Industry  receives  concrete  ac- 
tion on  the  other  points  In  the  seven-point 
program,  many  companies  will  hive  serious 
prohlents  to  make  enough  profit  To  luver  the 
accelerated  depreciation  to  mditt-  a  better 
cash   flow 

J  Burtiin  Frierson.  president  Dixie  Mer- 
■h.indi7ing  declared  Recognition  by  the 
fre.ts'iry  Department  that  the  schedule  for 
useful  life  of  textile  machinery  Is  anti- 
quated Is  most  heartening  and  long  over- 
due. This  action  will  encovirage  and 
3tren£;then  our  whole  ec<inomy  of  the  size 
of  textile  employment  and  the  brnad  effect 
of  textile  expenditures 

Mr  HEMPHILL  Mr  Sprakci-  these 
articles  go  on  to  .say  that  they  were 
happy  with  the  dt'preciatioii,  they  were 
happy  to  i.ee  themselves  bouiy  consid- 
ered, but  they  said  that  is  not  enough. 
Mr  Speaker  that  is  not  enough.  That 
IS  not  enough  wheii  they  can  come  m,  .ts 
we  pointed  out  a  while  ago,  and  zero  ui 
on  a  part  of  the  indu.stry  and  while  these 
various  studies  are  bein^;  made — the 
te.xtile  indu.'^try— and  I  commf-nd  thiem 
for  It  in  niakint;  every  effurl  lu  jief  the 
information  out 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  here  pn  article, 
under  date  of  November  27,  1961.  \^hich 
sets  forth  the  problems,  the  difTioullies, 
insofar  as  the  woolen  and  worsted  nidus- 
tries  are  concerned 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unaIllIn<)U.^  consent 
to  uicludt  that  article  m  my  remarks  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  follows; 

Views  or  the  Wr)Oj  en  and  Wor.stfd  Industry 
ON   A   Program   t'>R   lMit)Rr   Li.MirATio.ss 

1     purpose 

The  purp<.se  of  the  progr.im  f ■  ^r  Import 
limitations  Is  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
system  of  limitations  on  Imports  of  wtjol 
textile  m.vnufactures  lntx>  the  United  States 
from  all  .sources  Tariff  rates  would  be  main- 
tained at  not  less  than  current  level.s      Such 


.1  quota  system  should  cover  all  wool  textiles 
.lud  the  products  thereof  and  b«  divided  by 
categories  and  countries.  The  total  amount 
and  the  anu)unts  for  each  country  should  be 
such  that  confidence  In  the  industry  can  be 
restored,  employment  maintained,  and  In- 
vestment Increased.  Such  a  system  should 
be  reasonably  permanent  to  provide  stability 
and  If  not  established  unilaterally  by  the 
United  States  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
United  State*  can  and  will  administer  and 
enforce  any  international  program. 

The  wool  textile  branch  of  the  textile  In- 
dustry Ijelleves  that  the  problem  of  Imports 

.1  textile  manufactures  and  apparel  can  be 
handled  most  effectively  on  an  Industrywide 
basis  and  urge.8  the  method  of  handling  the 
priOleiu  be  on  a  long-t<'rm  basis 

Beciiuse  a  short-term  arrangement  has  al- 
ready been  made  for  cotton  textiles,  the  wool 
textile  manufacturers  urge  our  Government 
to  address  lt*elf  ex}>edltiousIy  to  the  Import 
problems  of  the  wool,  manniade  fiber,  and 
silk  br.inches  of  the  Industry  Experience 
has  shown  that  Umitiiti  >n5  imposed  In  a 
piecemeal  manner  siuh  as  on  a  single  country 
or  a  single  fiber  product  tend  to  accelerate 
exports   from    other    countrleh   or    exivrts    of 

textiles  made  from  other  tlta«'rs 

2    (  ovni*c.f 

A  program  should  ci'ver  all  wh.1  textiles 
troni  top  and  other  further  advanced  manu- 
facture* including  yarn,  f.ihrlcs.  woven  and 
pressed  felt,  made-up  go*xls.  apparel,  and  all 
other  w<Kil  priKluLtfi  containing  17  percent  or 
more  of  wtKil  fibers  by  weight  Wool  fibers 
Include  wckjI  and  similar  hair  whether  or  not 
re;  •   «  csved  ot  reused 

3  I*  m.^siE.s 

C'a'c-g.  ries  m  each  type  of  wool  textile 
manufactures  are  essential  to  any  system  of 
(I'.ioU-is  Without  an  adequate  number  and 
description  of  categ(jrle«:.  Imports  will  con- 
centrate In  particular  types  of  goods  and 
force  dome.'^tlr  mills  .if.d  plant.s  making  Kuch 
Items  out  of  huslness  or  force  them  Into 
other  lines  creating  domestic  o\  erproductlon, 
losses    aJid  evrntua!  unemployment 

A  list  of  categories  covering  top,  yarn, 
cloth,  and  certain  pnxlut's  will  be  prepared 
It  Is  suggested  'fi.it  rt-presenf iif t ves  of  the 
apparel  und  knit  brunches  of  the  Industry 
prepare  lists  i>f  calegorles 

4  cor.N  I  Rif  s 

Quut.vs  should  be  e>tabliBhed  on  total  Im- 
jyirts  into  the  United  States  lUtly.  Japan, 
and  Englai.d  are  the  principal  cxpt.irt«'rs  of 
wool  fabrics  and  apparel,  but  In  1960  other 
Countries  accounted  for  25  percent  of  Im- 
ports of  such  govKls.  an  Increase  of  164  per- 
cent since  1958  Am.  ng  thet-c  other  sources. 
Hung  Kong,  as  well  a-s  West  Germar.y  are 
s!/ s'.i!!*  i.il  exp<irters  of  app.ircl  and  West 
(■iorn:ar.y  .oid  C/e<-ho.  lov.ikia  are  the  prin- 
cipal exp^nters  of  felt  Belttuim  and  other 
countries  exp<jrt  substantial  anumnts  of 
yarn  Tup  comes  priucipal!y  from  Uruguay 
.ind  the  United  Kingdom 

It  Is,  therefore,  e.-wentlal  that  any  system 
of  Import  or  export  limitations  cover  all  tliese 
rources  and  potential  sources  of  supply 

3     TOTAL    AMOUNT 

The  total  of  Imports  of  wool  textile  manu- 
factures from  all  sources  should  be  viewed  In 
the  light  of  the  serious  conditions  which  have 
existed  and  continue  to  exist  in  this  branch 
of  the  Induf^try  The  wiKilen  and  worsted 
industry  has  been  going  through  a  period  of 
serious  readjustment  since  1947  which  has 
Involved  the  liquidation  of  314  mills  and  a 
loss  of  employment  of  over  100.000  workers. 
Over  50  percent  of  the  productive  capacity 
and  Jobs  In  the  United  States  have  been  lost 
during  a  {x^riiKl  when  the  wcxilen  and  worsted 
industries  of  all  other  countries  have  In- 
crrrised  cijiisumption  of  wool  by  50  percent. 
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Durlnf  thle  period  Imports  have  been  rising 
rapidly,  having  Increased  by  827  percent  since 
1948.  In  19C0,  Imports  amcninted  to  over  15 
percent  of  domestic  production  of  woolen  snd 
worsted  broadwoven  fabrics.  TTils  Is  a  much 
higher  proportion  of  domestic  production 
than  Is  the  case  In  cotton  and  manmade 
fiber  textiles. 

It  Is  clear  that  a  substantial  rollback  in 
t/>tal  Imports  of  wool  textile  manufactures  Is 
Justified  The  Genera  reservation  of  1948 
contemplated  a  level  of  Imports  of  cloth  of 
5  percent  of  domestic  production  Five  per- 
cent of  current  domestic  production  of 
woven  fabric  and  knitting  yarns  would 
:imount  to  the  equivalent  of  approximately 
33  million  square  yards.'  When  the  United 
States  moved  to  restrict  lm;xjrts  In  195fl  by 
using  the  Geneva  reservation.  Imports,  not 
Including  rugs  and  carpets,  amounted  to  60 
.million  square  yards.  Imp<^irt8  of  1 1 1  million 
(square  yards  '  In  1960  con.stltuted  an  all-time 
high.  Imports  In  fiscal  1961  are  estimated 
at  89  million  square  yard.s,'  and  Imports  av- 
eraged   68   million    square   yards   for    11)56^60 

Broadwoven  fabric  has  c>  nstituted  from  5i 
to  73  percent  of  total  Imports  during  these 
{>erlods. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  employment  and 
Investment  In  the  Industry,  therefore,  the 
arrK)uut  of  imports  shoviid  be  limited  to  a 
t4>tai  out  In  excess  of  the  amount  Imported 
during  the  year  that  the  United  States  ac- 
tivated the  Cieniva  rc^ervaUon,  or  the  equiv- 
alent of  56  million   square  yards. 

8.  DuaATTON  or  i^ocaaM 

The  program  shrtild  be  long  ranee  ar.d  of 
at  least  5  years'  duration  The  total  amount 
and  the  category  ceilings  should  not  be 
ihaiiged  unless  domestic  production  in- 
cre.isea  or  decreases  by  a  ml u! mum  amount. 
such  as  6  percent,  in  which  case  quotas  may 
be  automatically  adjusted,  upward  or  down- 
ward,   by    the   same    i>ercrntage. 

7      TRANS' IIIPMEIVT.  STJBSTTTUnON.  AND  EVA'ION 

Transshipment,  substitution,  and  evasion 
create  serious  problems  and  must  be  met. 

There  should  be  firm  provisions  against 
transshipment  and  evasion  applicable  to  ex- 
jx^rted  gix'ds  not  only  in  the  original  state 
but  In  subsequently  processed  or  manufac- 
tured form  It  .should  also  be  provided  that 
the  United  States  can  and  will  act  unilater- 
ally to  prevent  transshipment  and  evasion 
by  holding  goods  at  the  port  of  entry  when 
necessary 

Specific  provisions  should  also  be  made  to 
prtvenl  the  substitution  of  textile  manufac- 
tures made  from  other  fibers. 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
have  here  the  status  report  Issued  by  the 
American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Insti- 
tute of  last  year.  It  treats  with  special 
things  which  I  shall  not  dwell  upon,  but 
I  think  the  public  should  have  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  it  affects  tex- 
tiles and  the  national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  think  of  tex- 
tiles fcs  beinR  verj'  Important  Ln  the  na- 
tional defense.  However,  if  we  think 
back  in  history  we  find  that  when  Napo- 
leon went  to  Moscow  his  troops  were  so 
cold  they  could  not  fight.  He  did  not 
have  the  textiles  to  clothe  his  troopw. 
That  was  one  of  the  causes  for  his  defeat 
by  the  Russians.  You  know  something? 
History  can  repeat  itself.  I  suppose, 
aside  from  those  people  who  are  making 
profits  overseas  at  the  expense  of  Ameri- 
can textile  workers  and  those  misguided 
people  uptown  in  the  State  Department, 
that  the  Communists  are  most  happy 


'Equivalent:     All     Items    converted    to    a 
pquare  yard  ba^ls  for  purposes  of  comparison. 


about  our  textile  difficulties,  because 
they  know  the  picture,  and  they  are  not 
suffering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  with  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxcou>  this  article  entitled  "Tex- 
tiles and  the  National  Security." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Tezttlbb  *m  THE  National  Smcvmxty 

On  October  Ifl,  1961.  the  American  textlle- 
flber-apparel  Industry  completed  the  presen- 
tation of  Its  case  before  the  OCRce  of  Emer- 
L^ency  Planning  (formerly  OCDM).  The 
industry  asked  the  executive  agency  to  make 
a  formal  finding  that  textile  Imports  threat- 
en to  impair  the  Nation's  security. 

The  case  was  Initiated  on  May  15.  less  than 
2  weeks  after  President  Kennedy  announced 
a  sevcn-fXJlnt  program  of  arsl.=  tance  to  the  In- 
dustry In  which  he  said  : 

"An  application  •  •  •  for  action  under 
existing  statutes,  each  as  the  escape  clause 
or  the  national  security  prorlslon  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act,  will  be 
carefully  considered  on  its  merits." 

Subsequently,  the  agency,  then  known  as 
the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization, 
undertook  an  Investigation  of  the  efTect  of 
imports  on  the  national  security  as  requested 
by  the  Industry. 

On  July  31,  In  compliance  with  a  time- 
table prescribed  by  law,  the  Industry  pre- 
sented extensive  documentation  of  the  Im- 
pairment of  the  national  security  by  textile 
Imports. 

The  Industry  offered  proof: 

"That  Imports  of  textiles  are  entering  the 
United  States  In  such  quantities  as  (1)  to 
Impair  the  ability  of  the  domestic  Industry 
to  meet  military  and  essential  civilian  needs 
la  an  emergency,  and  (2)  to  weaken  the  tex- 
tile industry  to  an  extent  Inconsistent  with 
the  national  security  Interest  In  a  strong 
Internal  economy." 

It  now  remains  for  the  Director  of  the  OEP 
to  examine  all  of  the  evidence  adduced  by 
the  Industry  and  his  staff  and  report  to  the 
President  his  conclusion. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  Con- 
gress, from  the  inception  of  legislation  em- 
powering the  President  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  world  trade. 
Intended  to  provide  safeguards  for  Ameri- 
can industries  against  Injurious  imports. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  the  "escape 
clause."  the  language  providing  the  legal 
procedures  by  which  a  domestic  Industry 
could  "escape"  from  the  Impact  of  certain 
trade  arrangements  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

The  textile  Industry,  with  Its  multiple 
fibers  and  hundred  of  fabric  constructions 
along  with  thousands  of  end  products, 
learned  from  experience  that  the  escape 
clause  is  an  Inadequate  device  for  achiev- 
ing the  relief  from  Import  harm  intended 
by  Congress. 

The  purpooe  of  the  national  security  clause 
was  to  provide  the  machinery  by  which  the 
President  can  prevent  Imports,  notwith- 
standing agreements  entered  into  previously, 
from  threatening  to  Impair  the  Nation's 
miUtary  and  economic  strength. 

And  the  Congress,  in  extending  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  for  4  years  in  1958,  under- 
scored this  purpose  by  adopting  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  strengthen  the  national 
security  provision. 

The  amendment,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee reported,  would  make  action  possible 
"whei»ever  danger  to  our  national  sectirlty 
results  from  a  weakening  of  segments  of  the 
economy    through    injury    to    any    industry, 


whethM-  Tltal  to  the  direct  defecu«  or  a 
part  of  the  economy  providing  empl03maeiit 
and  suBtenance  to  liKilvldiiala  or  loealltlea.'* 

Invoking  this  public  policy  the  textile  In- 
dustry provided  the  OOce  of  Bmergency 
Planning  with  proof  that  textile  imports 
have  reached  such  a  level  as  to  Uireatcn 
the  American  textlle-flber-apparel  liHfns- 
try's  abfHty  to  meet  oiilttary  reqatrements 
in  an  emergei>cy  and.  at  the  same  time, 
have  caused  economic  loeees  whMi  are  trans- 
lated In  an  Impairment  of  the  IVatlon's  In- 
ternal economy. 

Now,  the  Director  of  OEP  is  faced  with 
a  decision  on  the  textlle-fiber-apparel  in- 
dustry case.  Under  the  Intent  of  Congreas 
he  may  not  weigh  foreign  policy  alterna- 
tives; he  may  not  speculate  atxTot  theoreti- 
cal escape  clause  actions;  he  may  not  con- 
cern himself  with  the  problems  ct  foreign 
textile  manufacturers  or  the  development 
of  the  economies  of  other  nations. 

The  law  is  clear:  he  is  empowered  only  to 
determine  whether  textile  ImptwtB  constitute 
a  threat  to  this  Nation's  secvuity  because  of 
Impairment  of  the  American  textile  indus- 
try's ability  to  meet  defense  needs  in  time 
of  emergency  and  to  contribute  to  this  Na- 
tion's economic  vigor. 

Neither  does  the  law  give  the  Directed  of 
OEP  the  responsibility  to  recommend  reme- 
dial action;  this  responsibility  rests  Mily  with 
the  President. 

A  finding  by  the  OEP  as  requested  by  the 
industry  will  bestow  on  the  Chief  Bxecutlve 
the  power  to  determine  what  action  must  be 
taken  to  remorve  the  threat  to  the  Nation's 
security. 

There  is  no  time  limit  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress for  the  Director  of  OEP  to  make  hla 
finding.  However,  the  President  indicated 
at  the  outset  of  his  admin Istraticm  that  he 
shared  the  Industry's  view  that  the  problem 
merited  an  urgent  solution.  A  sense  of 
urgency  still  prevails. 

NEGOTL^TIONS    ON    n*THtWATTONAL    TEXTILB 
TRADB 

On  October  1,  1961,  an  agreement  reg:u- 
lating  trade  In  cotton  textiles  among  IS  na- 
tions In  the  free  world  became  operative  on  a 
1-year  basis.  On  October  23  representatives 
of  these  same  countries  reassembled  at 
Geneva,  Swltaerland,  to  organiee  a  long-term 
arrangement. 

Besides  the  United  States,  which  called  the 
original  conference  to  Implement  point  8 
of  President  Kennedy's  program  for  the 
American  textile  industry,  participants  in 
the  agreement  include: 

Australia,  Austria,  Canada,  India,  Japan, 
Pakistan,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  United 
Kingdom  (also  representing  Eong  Kong), 
and  five  members  of  the  European  Economic 
Community — Belgium,  France.  West  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  the  Netherlanda. 

U.S.  Interests  are  represented  at  the  In- 
ternational Conference  by  the  Provisional 
Cotton  Textile  Conjimittee  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 
While  the  chairmanship  rests  In  the  hands 
of  a  designee  of  the  Department  of  State,  its 
membership  includes  representatives  of  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  U.S.  negotiatcffs  have  access  to  on-the- 
spot  advice  from  a  pai^l  of  representatives 
of  the  U.S.  textile-apparel  Industry  and  labor 
organisations.  These  individuals  were  drawn 
from  a  Management-Labcw  Tlextlle  Advisory 
Oonunittee  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  at  the  direction  of  the  President. 

A-s  a  result  of  the  original  conference  in 
July  1S>61.  the  parti dpatlng  natlooe  reached 
an   agreement  containing  these  featxxres: 

1.  Countries,  primarily  European,  which 
have  been  restricting  Imports  frosa  such  low- 
wage  nations  as  Japan,  Hcmg  Kong,  India, 
and  Pakistan  will  increase  their  Imports 
from  these  som-ces  by  an  agreed-upon  per- 
centage of  domestic  production; 
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Z  The  iuw-wdge  cuuiuries.  upon  request, 
wiU  limit  tJieir  exports  to  the  nonrestrlctive 
nations,  such  aa  the  United  States  and  Citn- 
4d.v 

J.  importing   UAtlona,  such  as  the  United 

.States,    win    not    request    limitations    bel^w 

he   import    level    which   existed   during    the 

;j-month  period  which  ended  June  30,  1961, 

4  If.  during  the  life  of  the  short-term 
vt?reement.  shipments  of  cotton  textiles 
ciuso  or  threaten  disruption  of  cvn  importing 
■Muntry's  nuirlieLs,  the  importing  rountry 
nuiV   request   the   exporting   nation    to   limit 

ts  shipments  for  anv  or  all  of  the  64  cate- 
,<. iries  on  cotton  pruduct^  specified  m  'he 
nrreement; 

5  And,  If  the  exix>rtuig  country  laiis  t-- 
■..mply  with  the  importing  country's  re- 
quest for  such  export  llmiUitions  wlthm  30 
d.iys,  the  requesting  country  is  authorized  to 
take  unilatera;  action  to  limit  such  lmp'>rtf. 

The  agreement  h^s  been  pointed  to  by 
knowledgeable  observers  .is  significant  m 
that  It  Includes  the  market  disruption  prin- 
ciple as  a  f. irm  of  trade  re.-^triction  and  rep- 
resents a  new  departure  m  trade  agree- 
meu^o  i  ne  pia4>.iHie  rcijortcdly  skas  added 
lo  OATT  s  )peraMiig  principles  last  year 
and  in  efTec  makr's  GATT  the  instrument 
for  establishing  qiuua  aji angements 

To  carry  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  agreement,  the 
President  directed  "he  Presidents  Cabinet 
Textile  Advisory  (''anmutee  to  establish  the 
Interagency  Textile  Administrative  Commit- 
tee  ( IT  AC  I 

Chairmaixship  of  ITAC  will  rest  In  the 
l.,uids  of  an  appointee  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  with  other  members  to  be  desig- 
I.  tted  by  the  Dep.irtments  of  State  Treasury, 
ARrlcultiire    ,»ud   La!>ir 

Anv  question  of  poli''\  relating  'o  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  a^jreement  can  be  con- 
Mdered  bv  the  Cabinet -level  group  at  the 
request  of  any  member  of  ITAC 

On  the  eve  of  resimiption  of  the  interna- 
tional parley  the  duectors  of  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Institute  adopted  a 
resolution  spelling  out  six  principles  which 
they  commended  as  neces-sary  to  the  success 
of  any   multination   agreement. 

The  principles 

1  All  textile  prixlucts  regardless  of  fiber 
content    should  be  covered. 

2  A  detinue  celling  on  textile  imports  into 
the  United  States  should  be  set  at  a  level 
substantially  below  that  att.iined  m  the  vear 
ending  June  ;S0,   1961 

^  Recognition  that  gr  iwth  of  the  Ameri- 
can textile  market  is  not  created  by  oversea 
manufacturers  and  that  they  have  no  vested 
right  to  any  part  of  it; 

4  The  United  States  should  not  enter  Into 
any  separate  bilateral  arrangements  which 
would  In.-rea.se  the  aggregate  imp<irt  celling; 

5  Legal  authority  should  be  clearly  estab- 
lished for  the  United  States  to  act  directly 
against  nonparticipaMng  its  well  as  partici- 
pating nations,  and 

6  A  long-range  agreement  to  be  meaning- 
ful should  Cover  a  period  of  at  least  10  years 

THE  J»P,\NESr  TEXTILE  AOREtMtNT 

As  a  result  of  3  weeks  ot  negotiatloii-s  in 
September  In  Tokyo,  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Japan  entered  into 
tin  agreement  for  control  of  Japanese  cotton 
textile  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1U62. 

The  pact  becomes  etTective  on  January  1, 
1962.  upon  expiration  of  a  5-ye,ir  arrange- 
ment liiuni  hed  in  I'JoT 

Under  Its  terms  Japan  will  be  required  to 
liold  Its  total  shipment  to  cotton  priKlucts — 
Including  appiirel  to  the  United  Slates  un- 
der a  celilng  of  275  million  square  yards  At 
the  out*et  of  the  arrangement  5  years  a»;o, 
the  cellini?  figure  was  235  million  square 
y.iids.     Aiiii  a  ii*69  revision  called  tor  a  ceil- 


ing of  247  2  mllUou  square  yards,  which  *«s 
upped  again  In  1961. 

In  es-sence.  the  new  quota  permits  Japan 
'  .  have  a  greater  share  of   the  US    market 

The  new  terms  als<i  provided  for  Increases 
m  Japanese  shipments  of  velveteens  and 
ginghanu-y  two  r.ibric  constructions  in 
which  serious  concentrations  and  market 
di.sruptions  already  exist. 

Additionally  the  quotas  on  made-up 
g  Kxls — such  as  pillow  cases  dish  towels, 
etc  -knit  gcHids.  and  apparel  were  boosted 
also. 

The  Industry  noted  with  regret  that  the 
U  S  negotiators  conceded  the  overall  In- 
crease to  Japan  m  the  light  of  these  factors 

The  US  market  had  shrunk  to  a  lower 
!evel  than  that  which  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  the  first  control  of  Japanese  shipments; 
.ind 

Imj^irts  from  other  countries— notably 
Hong  Kong— have  skyrocketed  in  recent 
vears 

Japan  also  insisted  on  breaking  down  us 
exports  to  the  United  States  under  only 
about  half  the  niiml)er  of  categories  which 
were  established  at  Geneva  for  the  short- 
term  multmatlon  agreement  In  July  1961, 
thereby  encouraging  further  excessive  c<"i- 
centratlons  In  the  future 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  leaders  of  the  Amer- 
ican Industrv  that  Japan  no  longer  can  be 
considered  as  a  developing  nation  bvit  in- 
stead Is  the  world  s  leading  exporter  of  cot- 
ton goods  and  silk  and  silk  products,  and  a 
foremost  exporter  of  manmade  fiber  .ind 
manmade  tiber  textile  prixlucts  Also  she 
I.?  rapid. y  expanding  her  wool  textile  pnxl- 
uct  exports  at  the  expense  Of  the  United 
State.s  and  other  nations 

A  reappraisal  by  our  Government  of  Ja- 
pan as  a  trading  partner  appears  to  be  in 
order  Such  is  the  Industry  recommenda- 
tion to  U  S    Government  trade  p<jlicymakers 

THK     TWO-PRICE     COTTON     PROBLEM 

Government  policies  and  programs  regard- 
ing cotton  -pnxluctlon,  marketing,  pric- 
ing— have  a  great  impart  on  the  eomomlc 
vigor  of  the  American  textile  Industry  This 
Is  l>ecau.se  cotton  Is  the  chief  fiber  used  bv 
the  American  textile  manufacturers 
Of  prime  imjxirtance  are  these  f.ictors 
1.  US.  spinners  mvist  rely  on  Amerlcan- 
gr'>wn  cotton  for  their  operations,  only  a 
negligible  amount  of  raw  cotton  Is  jwrmitted 
to  be  Imported; 

2  National  agricultural  policy  requires  that 
the  United  Slates  supply  Us  historical  sh.ire 
of  the  world  market  and,  to  meet  world 
prices,  an  export  subsidy  must  be  paid; 

3  Since  August  1  1961,  the  export  subsidy 
has  amounted  to  about  $42  50  a  bale,  this 
means  that  f  .reign  mills  acquire  cotton  at 
$42  50  a  bale  less  than  that  which  must  be 
paid  by  domestic  mills 

4  The  raw  cotton  cf)8t  differential  m  favor 
of  overseas  manufacturers  is  an  additional 
advantage  which  stimulates  their  exports  of 
cotton  textile  products  to  the  United  States 

U  S     TARIfT    COMMISSION 

On  November  21  President  Kennedy  di- 
rected the  TarItT  Commission  Uj  undertake 
an  investigation  of  cotton  textile  imports 
under  .section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  His  action  was  based  on  a  report 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  effect 
that  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  such  Im- 
port*; are  making  Ineffective  or  interfering 
materially  with  the  Government's  cotton  pro- 
t;r,uTis  and  operations 

Hence,  m  keeping  with  provisions  of  the 
farm  law.  the  President  directed  the  Tarifl 
Commission  to  m.ike  Its  Investigation  and 
finding  in  the  light  of  two  criteria: 

1  The  adverse  impact  caused  by  cotton 
textile  imporU  on  all  Government  programs 
aflccting  cotton  or  cotton   prixluctii.   includ- 


ing acreage  allotments,  price  supports,  and 
the  cotton  export   program 

a  The  extent  to  which  8U(  h  Imports  re- 
duce the  amount  of  c<jtton  or  cotton  pnxl- 
ucts  which  are  {iroi-essed  In  the  United 
States. 

In  other  words,  the  Conuni^iiiHi  is  directed 
to  take  into  consideration  virtually  everv 
iispect  of  Uie  American  cotton  textile  ap- 
p.u-el  Industry  operations  For  example  the 
iy60  volume  of  imports  of  Viu^n,  fabric,  and 
apparel  Is  calculiUed  to  have  been  equivalent 
t«>  more  than  1  billion  yards 

Of  this  total.  It  Is  generally  estimated  tliat 
about  one-third  was  in  tlie  form  of  yiu-n  and 
coarse  cloth  constructions  where  cotton  cost 
is  a  substantial  porMoii  of  the  total  manu- 
facturing cost  The  remaining  two-thirds, 
however,  was  in  the  form  of  apparel,  other 
manufactured  products,  and  finer  clotli  con- 
structions where  the  wage  cost  factor  is 
much  more  signifiiunt  than  the  cotton  cost 
factor 

Additionally,  the  l.irifT  Commi.ssion  will  be 
limited  as  to  tlie  remedy  it  can  recommend 
to  the  President  The  directive  .s.ild  'he 
Commission  should  determine  only  whether 
the  setting  of  an  Import  fee  on  the  cot 'on 
content  of  textile  Imports  would  prevent 
such  imports  from  Interferliik:  with  Govern- 
ment cotton  programs  or  afTecting  adversely 
the  pnx-essing  of  cotton  and  c  ••t^n  pri  blurts 
In  the  United  States 

The  amount  of  the  fee  i8'j  cents  per 
pound)  under  consideration  Is  that  equiv- 
alent to  the  rate  of  the  subsidy  (  n  cotKni  ex- 
ports by  which  U  S  cotton  can  be  sold  abroad 
at  world  prices 

Aithouijh  the  Department  ot  Agriculture 
will  bear  the  burden  of  pressing  the  case  tn-- 
fore  the  TarifT  Commissi. .m  all  seKinenta  i.<! 
the  raw  cotton  iiidii»try  are  expe«-ied  to  J  iin 
the  textile  industry  in  <.IIering  evidence  .md 
proof  on  the  usue 

THl   TRAOf:     .AUREEMENTS    ACT 

Inasmuch  as  the  industry  has  been  di- 
rectly concerned  with  negotiations  of  trade 
.igreements  with  other  natl'<ns.  It  Is  vitally 
interested  in  the  laws  under  which  such 
agreements  are  made 

R  Duve  Hall  president  of  .^C'MI.  said  re- 
cently 

"We  feel  keenlv  ■  .:  resp, ,;  ,i!ji!ity  tow.ird 
i>ur  workers,  our  communi'i's  and  our  Na- 
tion's military  .ind  econom;.-  security 

"To  discharge  this  responsibility  fully,  we 
feel  the  need  to  examine  closeU  all  proposals 
reg.irdlng  trade  legislation.  p.irMcularly  in 
the  light  of  other  Government  actultv  be- 
fore expressing  our  views 

Present  Indications  are  that  the  Pres.deni 
and  his  advisers  are  now  formulating  the  .id- 
mlnlstrallon  s  position  with  reference  t  •  the 
rrade  .^greements  Act  which  Is  scheilulcfl  to 
expire  on  June  30.  1962 

It  appears  Uaat  the  adminLstrallon  l.<! 
weighing  several  alternatives  Including  the 
following 

1.  To  seek  an  extension  of  tlie  act  with  or 
without  authority  for  the  President  to  m.ike 
additional  tarifT  reductions; 

2  To  recommend  that  the  law  be  allowed  to 
e.vptre;   and 

3  To  ofTer  a  complete  new  program  for 
dealing  with  trade  restrictions  or  safegiiards 
here  and  abroad 

In  any  event,  the  subjei  t  Is  likely  to  be 
considered  by  the  House  Ways  and  Me.uis 
Comnilttee  to  which  a  lumiber  ol  trade  bills 
already  have  been   referred 

Traditionally,  a  trade  bill  requested  by 
the  administration  wins  approval  by  this 
key  committee  Generally,  those  Members 
of  the  House  whci  seek  changes  In  the  admin- 
istration's bill  are  ref)iiired  to  make  their  ef- 
fort during  consider, itlon  of  the  bill  by  the 
entire  How.se  nuinber&liip. 
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Such  effort*  must  necessarily  be  made 
within  the  bounds  preecrlbed  by  the  rule 
adopted  for  consideration  of  the  bill.  The 
rule  written  by  the  House  Rules  Committee 
covers  not  only  the  time  permitted  for  de- 
bate of  a  bill  but  also  whether  Members  may 
ofTcr  .imendments  to  It  freely  or  under  cer- 
tain limitations. 

H.iuse  adoption  of  a  trade  bill  opens  the 
wav  for  the  Senate  to  take  action  In  the  field. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  respon- 
sibility for  preparing  a  bill  for  consideration 
on  the  Senate  floor.  It  can  make  any  revi- 
sions of  the  House  version  it  chooses,  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate.  And  Senators,  once 
•.he  bill  Is  called  up  for  debate,  are  free  to 
offer  any  amendments  they  wish. 

In  the  event  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
Is  at  variance  with  the  House  version,  the 
House  usually  has  an  opportunity  to  accept 
the  Senate  version  or  refer  the  legislation  to 
a  .Senate-House  conference  committee  for  a 
reconciliation  of  the  dlflerences.  The  con- 
ference report  then  Is  submitted  to  each 
arm  of  the  Congress  for  a  decision. 

Under  the  circumstances  It  appears  prob- 
able that  any  or  all  proposals  regarding  trade 
legislation  will  revolve  about  whatever  pro- 
gram is  sponsored  by  the  administration. 

However,  even  if  the  administration  elects 
not  to  move  in  this  area,  critics  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's present  foreign  trade  policies  and 
practices  would  still  be  free  to  projxMe  legis- 
lation which  would  then  become  the  focal 
point  for  consideration  of  the  subject  by  the 
Congress 

TEXTIl-E  EXPORTS 

For  the  List  decade  exporters  of  American 
cotton  and  synthetic  textiles  have  been  en- 
gaged In  a  grim  struggle  to  preserve  the 
Industry's  traditional  position  In  Interna- 
tional  trade 

Shipments  of  cotton  go(Xls  now  are  about 
one-third  of  what  they  were  In  1947  when 
the  Industry  exported  a  billion  and  a  half 
square  yards  The  reastjns  for  this  sharp 
drop  are  many  but  the  chief  one  stems  from 
discriminatory  restrictions  first  Imposed  in 
the  far-ofi  years  of  the  so-called  "dollar 
shortage"  and  still  retained  by  52  countries 
which  literally  prohibit  the  importation  of 
cotton  textiles  from  the  United  States. 

In  22  other  countries  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  sell  American  textiles  because  of 
exorbitant  tariffs  and  hidden  taxes. 

The  industry  has  petitioned  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  other  agencies  to 
campaign  for  the  removal  of  these  artificial 
trade  barriers  which,  strangely  enough,  are 
Jealously  guarded  in  countries  which  claim 
a  vested  interest  In  the  American  market. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  ACMI  Board, 
It  was  vinanlmously  voted  that  the  Indus- 
try urge  Government  agencies  concerned 
to  eliminate  discriminatory  restrictions  re- 
sponsible for  the  worldwide  maldistribution 
of  textiles,  refuse  to  allot  American  foreign 
aid  funds  for  the  establishment  of  textile 
manufacturing  facilities  or  procurement  of 
textiles  from  foreign  suppliers. 

PUBHC  STAKE  IN  THE  IMPORTS  ISSUE 

Organizations  representing  the  Nation's 
textUe-flber-apparel  Industry  have  made  and 
will  continue  to  make  a  determined  eflfort 
to  Inform  the  public  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  foreign  trade  problem,  both  to  the  In- 
dustry and  to  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  major  news  media  have  reported  ex- 
tensively on  the  development  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  steps  being  taken  toward  a  so- 
lution. Numerous  speeches  and  reports  have 
described  the  Impact  of  textile  ImpKJrts  on 
tlie  Industry  and  how  this  Impact  Is  felt  by 
workers,  suppliers,  Investors,  and  the  general 
economy. 

A  color  motion  picture  on  the  foreign 
trade  Issue  has  been  produced  for  nation- 


wide distribution  to  a  wide  variety  of  public 
audiences. 

The  Industry  earnestly  believes  tliat  the 
interests  of  the  Nation's  security  can  beet 
be  served  by  policies  and  programs  intent 
on  keeping  our  basic  and  vital  industries 
strong. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the   gentleman  yield   at   that  point? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  again  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  am 
wondering  if  in  his  research  he  happened 
to  read  an  address  made  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  to  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  in  late  No- 
vember of  last  year  in  New  York  in  which 
he  referred — without  pointing  out  the 
textile  industry,  but  we  know  that  that 
is  the  industry  to  which  he  referred — 
that  some  of  these,  as  he  calls  them, 
inefl5t;ient  industries,  will  just  have  to 
fall  by  the  wayside.  That  is  my  interpre- 
tation of  what  he  said.  I  am  wondering 
if  the  gentleman  read  that  speech? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  read  that,  and  I 
read  it  with  great  distress. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  connection  with  a 
tour  of  active  duty  that  I  had  shortly 
thereafter  as  a  military  reserve  officer 
I  had  occasion  to  be  in  a  conference  with 
a  representative  of  the  State  Department 
now  stationed  with  our  NATO  organi- 
zation in  Paris. 

During  that  conference  this  represent- 
ative of  the  State  Department  made  al- 
most identical  statements  to  those  made 
by  Mr.  Ball,  at  which  time  I  corrected 
his  statement  and  pointed  out  that  I  felt 
he  was  doing  a  great  disservice  to  the 
textile  industry  when  he  referred  to  the 
industry  in  those  terms. 

That  gentleman  was  not  aware  of  the 
fact,  as  many  people  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  today  in  the  textile  industry 
of  the  United  States  60  percent  more 
production  per  man-hour  is  had  than 
was  had  10  years  ago.  That  gentle- 
man— and  I  am  sure  the  same  is  true  of 
Mr.  Ball — would  not  know  a  comber  from 
a  lap  machine  or  a  picker  from  a  twister. 
He  would  not  know  that  throughout  our 
section  when  you  go  into  a  textile  plant 
today,  the  present  technological  advance 
is  in  the  form  of  double-headed  cards; 
we  see  high-speed  drawing;  we  see  spin- 
ning frames  with  a  pound  package  as 
compared  with  a  small  bobbin  in  the 
days  when  I  worked  in  the  textile  plants. 
We  see  automatic  spooling  and  auto- 
matic cleaning.  And  just  last  week  I 
read  a  story  in  the  newspaper  that  some 
young  engineer  down  at  Albemarle,  N.C., 
had  actually  developed  an  automatic 
sweeper. 

I  do  not  know  where  many  of  us  who 
were  raised  in  the  textile  industry  sec- 
tions would  have  gotten  our  start  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  opportunity  to  get 
jobs  sweeping,  when  we  were  schoolboys. 
I  feel  that  is  an  indication  of  the  tech- 
nical advance  being  made. 

I  think  that  we  should  point  out  here 
something  which  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina   [Mr.  Hemphill]   and  I 


have  discussed  on  many  occasions;  and 
that  is  that  the  people  who  work  in  those 
textile  plants,  who  are  now  producing  60 
percent  more  per  man-hour,  have  been 
burdened  with  the  increased  job  loads 
that  they  have,  and  there  is  a  limit  to 
which  a  human  being  can  go  notwith- 
standing these  technological  advances. 
These  folks  here  who  would  destroy  this 
industry  have  no  idea  what  they  have  al- 
ready done  to  working  conditions  in 
many  of  these  plants.  And  I  think  it  is 
to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  people 
who  work  in  the  plants  that  they,  too,  are 
aware  of  the  competition  that  is  so  un- 
fairly given  to  them  for  their  jobs  and 
their  work.  One  of  these  days,  instead 
of  sitting  in  an  ivory  tower  and  making 
pontifical  pronouncements,  it  is  my  hope 
that  someone  in  our  policymaking  area 
in  our  Government  will  learn  something 
about  the  practical,  everyday  problems 
confronting  the  people  in  those  textile 
plants. 

I  am  not  talking  about  somebody  who 
just  lives  in  my  district.  I  am  talking 
about  my  own  relatives  and  my  own  daily 
associates.  I  know  that  they  are  loyal 
Americans  who  are  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration at  the  bargaining  tables  in 
Geneva  but  more  particularly  at  the 
policy  decision  table  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  want  to  say  that 
anybody  who  says  that  the  textile  in- 
dustry is  ineflBcient  is  either  stupid,  mis- 
informed, or  deliberately  lying.  That 
industry  is  not  inefficient.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  American  indus- 
try we  could  not  compete  at  all.  We 
want  a  good  standard  of  living.  We  want 
high  wages  for  our  people.  They  say  that 
is  good  in  America.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  say  that  in  one  breath  and  in  the 
other  they  say,  "We  are  going  to  cater 
to  those  people  who  pay  low  wages." 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
and  I  have  talked  about  this  matter. 
We  have  been  to  Hong  Kong  and  seen 
some  of  these  textile  problems.  We  have 
seen  this  and  discussed  it  in  the  Far 
East.  We  have  seen  in  Hong  Kong 
young  ladies  working  for  $7  a  week — 
things  like  that.  They  talk  about  in- 
efficiency; the  machinery  that  I  saw 
overseas  was  American  machinery. 

You  hear  people  talk  about  the  ineffi- 
cient machinery  in  these  countries.  I 
saw  American  machinery  there.  The 
best  machinery  was  American  machin- 
ery. And  do  you  know  who  put  that 
American  machinery  over  there?  It  was 
the  policymakers  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment who  put  that  American  machinery 
over  there.  They  sold  out  our  American 
workers.  There  is  no  other  way  to  char- 
acterize it  except  to  say  that  they  just 
sold  out  the  people  who  are  in  the  textile 
industry  in  our  country. 

When  we  speak  about  protection — who 
is  it  that  deserves  protection?  Is  It  the 
American  who  deserves  protection  or  is 
it  the  foreigner  who  deserves  protection? 
I  do  not  like  to  speak  of  people  as  "for- 
eigners" because  it  sounds  as  if  one  is 
saying  something  bad  against  them,  and, 
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of  course.  I  do  not  mean  it  that  way 
But.  the  alletjiance  of  Mr.  Ball  and  those 
who  are  Retting  their  salary  from  the 
American  people — at  least  I  reckon  that 
is  where  they  are  petting  their  pay  from, 
and  I  hope  that  is  where  they  are  gct- 
tin:;  all  of  it — their  allegiance  is  sup- 
posed to  be  to  the  American  people  from 
whom  thp>-  are  getting  their  salaries 
Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  serious  thmt: 
bf  cause  I  remember  some  of  these  mills — 
I  remember  one  of  them  that  clo.^^ed  anci 
had  received  an  E  certificate  during:  the 
war.  I  remember  the  E  certificates  that 
the  textile  people  got  and  how  Ihe  De- 
fense I>>par*mrr.t  was  ?o  q  lick  \\\  '^ivin:.^ 
them  that  efficiency  award  sa\inR  how 
much  they  were  domrr  for  oui'  economy 

Mr.    WHITENER      Mr    Spcakrr,   wil! 
thepentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  HEMPHILI.  I  am  hr.ppy  to  yield 
to  my  coIUiiKur 

Mr  WIirrrNP.R  Ih--  frr.t.lfman  ha;, 
josC  touched  upoxi  uuothtr  very  vital 
point  in  this  dibcusjion.  Tluy  lulk  abi-u". 
protoctioniim  Actually,  those  of  u.-.  whn 
are  fitihtinc;  to  preserve  the  textile  indu.-.- 
try  and  the  jobs  of  our  people  in  the 
ti'Xtile  irid'x-.try.  it  seems  to  me.  can  v.  ell 
feel  that  we  are  nidkiiia  a  contribution 
to  our  national  security.  I  am  suie  the 
gentleman  realize^,  if  he  h.ad  an  oppor- 
tunity during  World  War  II  to  make 
visits  back  home,  as  I  did  while  I  wa:^  in 
the  militaiy  service,  that  it  was  ama?- 
inti  to  see  m  every  vacant  wareliou.NC  anci 
in  every  vacant  building  or  store  buildm.: 
where  anyone  who  could  get  hold  of 
some  twisting  frames  or  any  other  type 
of  textile  macl'.incry  tliry  would  ha'.-j  :'. 
set  up  and  running,  producing  yarn  and 
cloth  because  of  the  great  need  in  lime 
of  military  conf.ict  for  accelerated  pro- 
duction of  textiles  Since  World  War  11 
we  are  reliably  informed  that  over  800 
textile  plants  have  clo.-icd  in  thi.s  coun- 
try prmiarily  because  of  this  unfair  for- 
eign competition.  I  am  wonderm;:;  what 
would  happen  :f  unfortunately  this 
country  became  involved  in  a  military 
conflict  a^ain'^  Where  would  we  go  for 
ovu"  textiles''  Where  would  we  t-'et  the 
clothing  for  our  people  and  for  our  mili- 
tary personnel?  The  gentleman  knows, 
as  does  every  American,  tliat  duunt; 
Wurld  War  II  any  person  who  was  manu- 
iaciuriiv  r.yluii  ho.^iery  for  ladies,  for 
in.stance,  had  a  terrible  problem  becau.-e 
all  of  his  friends  ,r,ot  mad  at  him  becau.^e 
he  would  not  parcf^l  out  a  little  bit  of 
hosiery  for  th.eir  fani;lier>.  Tod.iy.  ue 
know  that  throu::;hout  our  country  the 
ho.-.iery  mills— that  is,  the  full-fashioneii 
hosiery-  milLs  — have  fallen  by  the  wav- 
side  and  you  can  buy  such  a  mill  now  ff: 
the  value  of  the  machinery  TTiis  is  the 
.sort  of  thing  we  should  think  alxjut.  par- 
ticularlv  in  view  rif  the  apparent  failun  ^ 
that  we  have  had  in  recent  years  and 
with  this  business  of  Riving  away  our 
couiitn-'  Ui  win  tlie  friendship  of  pr'npi.' 
m  othe»  countries  of    the    world. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  my  col- 
k-asue  The  difUcully,  as  I  see  it.  goes  a 
Ltlle  bit  further  than  Uiat.  We  liave  not 
bouKl:i  diiy  friends.  You  do  nut  buy  a 
Iruud.  Yuu  joit  do  not  buy  lium — you 
can  try.  but  you  cannot  do  ;t  I  cio  not 
want  any  friend  that  I  had  to  buy  and  I 


do  not  want  anybody  to  think  that  they 
c&n  buy  me.  Why  our  Oovernment 
would  think  like  that.  I  cannot  under- 
stand You  know  the  textile  people  are 
not  the  only  people  who  are  suffering 
here  Go  and  a.-k  the  .A,meMcan  watch- 
CTUikuig  pet)ple.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  companies  are  left  now.  but  I  do 
know  there  are  miLihty  few  of  the  watch. - 
making  companies  left.  Gj  and  fii»k 
\v>:a'  *: :>pP''"-''d  to  their  indu.sliy  Wiser. 
yuu  think  about  tins  m  U-im.^  uf  our  na- 
liou.il  security,  you  realise  that  at  one 
time  we  could  call  on  our  watchmakers 
of  a  half-gentrauon  ago  to  use  their 
skills  and  techniques  for  the  purpose  of 
our  ruition,!l  defense  But  now  we  have 
decimated  that  particular  segment  of  our 
population  so  far  as  those  skills  are  con- 
cerned Tlus  is  not  only  true  of  the 
watch  industry,  it  is  al.so  true  of  the 
bicycle  industry  If  industry  after  in- 
dustry g?o>  by  the  boards,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  we  have  such  great  unemploy- 
ment''  What  ha,s  happen^^d  tn  all  those 
people  who  arc  m  the  steel  mills  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  our  country?  I  wish  my 
friends  were  here  from  the  coal  produc- 
ing areas  of  the  countiy  You  know  we 
import  all  this  oil  into  our  country  and. 
of  course,  that  put^  our  coal  miners  out 
of  work  ^vA  they  have  to  go  on  the  relief 
roils  and   thus,  they  lose  their  security. 

There  ;s  nothing  worse'  than  bemt:  out 
of  a  job.  especially  if  you  have  a  family 
If  you  have  never  been  sick  and  in  the 
hospital,  a  low  w  aue  e.iMier.  ke^-piiic  your 
fam.ily.  and  you  did  not  have  any  income 
for  that  particular  lime,  vou  know  how- 
happy  vou  are  when  the  doctor  .said  to 
ynu  I  U.ink  we  are  u'o:iig  to  get  you 
out  of  lieie  IK  xl  week."  It  is  the  same 
w;iv  uhf^'-;  vf>M  1  o  vour  job  and  cannot 
t'tt  another  one,  when  the  man  in  the 
{ilai;t  says  "I  think  we  are  goiim  to 
put  you  back  on  a 'am  m  a  couple  of 
days  ■' 

But  bv  Uie  same  token  you  know  how 
you  feel  wf'.eri  the  man  .>ays  'Ihe  plant 
Ls  shut  down,"  or  when  the  doctor  says: 
'I  do  not  know  nist  what  the  outcome 
is  going  to  be  "  The  family  thinks  It 
miaht  be  cancer  It  's  a  honible  situa- 
tion U>  be  m 

Wf'  have  heard  .something  about  the 
expt ndabihty  of  the  textile  industry  I 
have  here  a  statement  from  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Fiovd  W  Jefferson  who  is 
chiiirman  of  the  board  of  the  I.-v-lin-Jef- 
frrson  Co  .  Inc  .  and  al.so  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Dan  River 
Mills.  Inc  I  do  not  know  who  he  is.  I 
would  lu.s*  commei'd  lum  for  .'^  ndmg  m-> 
this  little  article  I  think  it  is  directly 
in  ;>oint  with  what  we  are  tini.km/  to- 
day 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  c-n-ent 
to  include  this  statement  at  this  p)oint 
in  my  remarks. 

TTie  SPF.flLKER  pro  t<  mjmre      Is  then 
objectioi:  to   the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  obiectmn 

The  stati'ment  referred  to  follows: 

Is    THK    TCXTTIE    iNUtVlUT    FTXPrsTDAOTr? 

Onr  Oovemmpnt  Is  apparently  g^vlnf^ 
f'^vorftble  consideration  to  financing  addl- 
Uonal  textile  InsUilUtlon*  In  low  l.ibor  cost 
C''Utitrics  thereby  lucre. islng  textile  lir.ports 
into   the  Ur.lted   States. 


Pn-  iiler.t    Kpnn»>(1y   ndrocatea  lowering  of 

tiiri!T«  ftiTos.s  th^  b<>«rd 

The  textile  irKliidtrr  haa  b«en  told  Ih&t  It 
must  do  cverythlnf  poartble  to  make  Jt«*lf 
rnnipetUtve  and   inrrrju-^*  Jla  export*. 

To  make  Itself  more  competltlTe  It  would 
hive  to — 

(a)    Ran  three  shift.". 

(b>  Spend  money  on  rehnbllUutlon  kikI 
new   e<T'i1pmeiit 

1 1- 1     I"Hke  full   advnutag*  nf  mtomatl  m 

(d  1    C'vr.  ».ire.s 

II   .-e  H.'e  the  reaF  jh     it  rai  not  t>«  done  - 

1  1  Ifxtiles  SUIT  IT  ft'  m  ov<Tpr«.»durtlon 
und  the  flood  of  e!if>ioi  In. ports  :*ecentu.itef. 
this  problem. 

ib>  Tixtlle  proUl.K  h^ve  dwindU-d.  «<  >  tliat 
luiids  are  not  iiraiiable  for  relvibUl'nl  i.i. 
and  expant.ii>n  and  there  Is  »<)  incentive  tn 
capital   to  taKe  the  risk 

(C)  Labor  rei'ts  u:ifh\ij:;*bly  to  aul<iiii;i- 
t  ion 

(di  T  '  cut  w.ices  »  iv;ld  br.iv  on  a  fcenerai 
strike  Li»bt>r  deni  ind^  hiRhcr  w.igt-s  ahi>rter 
hours  .o.d  more  frii.Ke  beiiefit.«: 

lo  make  nutters  iiilmitei>  wursc  our  U.  v- 
ernnient  sel.s  coltou  to  fjrii|>;ii  ina:.ufa«.- 
lurers  at  82  '■^"H  a  pound  lc)w«r  than  ilic;. 
Will  sell  tlie  same  cotton  to  uui  lul.U  Tiiis 
ilicap  cotUjii  IS  pruccised  in  counUlc*  where 
the  labor  coj.li.  iiie  une-tenth  •  j  ia.e-:>  iirlh 
of  uur  sla.ndurds  and  the  prijUuct  from  20 
lo*  labor  cu.st  countries  ho-s  bucpt  the  lu.ir- 
kelfi  oi  the  wt-rld  liiid  li  pou.-ii.g  iniu  lur  own 
country  in  an  Inundating  nood.  And  jct. 
Se(  ret:iry  B.iU  advocates  itu-rej.'^ed  Import.s 
and  Presld'Til  Kennedy  in.'lst.s  t  11  !■  wi  r 
tariffs 

It  mu.st  be  abundantly  evident  thn*.  the 
textile  indu.stry  cannot  endure  unless  it  re- 
ceives relief 

tJnder  present  conditions  U  cannot  be 
competitive 

Under  Secretary  of  State  G-vrpe  W  B.ill 
says 

■  Tlie  problem  is  to  find  .1  way  to  shift 
American  manpower  as  s'AiTt'.y  and  pain- 
lessly as  possible,  out  of  the  Inritistrle?  which 
cannot  .stand  up  to  foreign  competition  Into 
those  which  have  stood  the  test  " 

Poiidtr  the.«.o  word^ 

When  did  It  become  the  function  of  our 
Ciovernmer.t  Xr>  destroy  a  sepment  of  Amer- 
ican lndU5'rY  t. ■  jlca.'^e  nr.d  .ipjjcase  foreign 
nations? 

When  did  It  become  the  function  of  our 
Government  to  shift  maiipowf-r  from  one 
great  Indttstry  to  another:  uj>rtH)t  families 
from  their  ancestral  homes  ar:d  move  them 
to  labor  far  from  their  coirmiunlLleB  in  which 
they  have  become  a  part  ? 

To  apply  Secretary  B.iU's  formula  to  the 
Amerlcaii  cotton  textile  Indi;  'ry,  eecond  f  nly 
to  steel  In  essentiality  !•  r  defense.  Is  pre- 
jiosteroiu!.  outrageous,  and  de.'.iructlve.  'ITie 
Secretary  would  make  the  In  lu.stry  expej-.d- 
able. 

The  suggested  fcwltcli  of  coium  lulli  '«ibor 
to  another  industry  Ls  totally  unnccc-v-^iiry 
because  the  tJ.S.  Ouvejunient  can  go  far  to 
m.ike  our  cotton  textile  liulustry  competitive 
by  destroylr.R  the  Fr.mker'ste.n  whl<h  the 
Oovemrneur  created  wbei.  it  adopted  the  1;.- 
equiiable  and  imprtvcticai  iwo-pric*  cotu  n 
.'Vstem  from  whl  h  btems  a  ^.Teul  part  of  tlie 
trouble. 

This  Ul-conteUed  lri;i  Imiioh  can  be  elmi- 
ln,-ited.  and  the  PreMdent  s  proixised  Import 
fee  Is  the  lo^icil  si.le.Uon.  i'V>relKtn  n. :!l-i 
would  stiU  hnve  11k  advantage  of  chea;) 
lab  T. 

The  Oovernt.ient  c<  u  a  t.,ike  ani  ther  st*p 
■w  ,'uch  Would  be  or  inune:jje  help  to  all 
AmfTicjin  indu  try 

Tticy  could  cut  the  redtapc  of  \Jt\e  rscajie 
r' iiLse.  and  ni.ikf'  .t.  p  --:!)>  for  manufac- 
turer?  to  get  an  early  and  Just  dectsloo. 

The  procedure  Is  ikjw  later inlnjible.  O^it 
of  many  c.iscs  .111  luco:..'-e(jUerit l.il  number 
hivvc  been  decided  In  fav.r     r  the  claim. oits. 
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If  our  Oovernment  would  adopt  measures 
to  ra.ike  the  cotton  textile  Industry  competi- 
tive we  would  greatly  expand  our  exports, 
save  American  labc^r.  and  put  Into  the  U.S. 
Tre.-vsury  millions  of  dollars  through  col- 
lection of  Income  taxes. 

To  make  our  country  strong  we  mu.ot  make 
our  economy  strting. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  want  you  to  listen 
to  tins: 

Our  Government  Is  apparently  giving  fa- 
\>>rable  consideration  to  Mnancing  additional 
textile  Uibtallations  In  low  labor  cost  coun- 
trlr.s  tl'.creby  lucre. islng  textile  inijxjrts  Into 
the  United  States 

Further  down  he  makes  a  statement 
al)out  Secretary  Ball: 

To  aj^ply  Secretnry  Ball'F  formul  i  to  the 
American  cotton  textile  Industry,  second  only 
to  .ttecl  In  es.sentt-.ility  lor  defense.  Ls  prepos- 
terous. outr.»i;eous.  and  destructne  The 
Secretary  w  uUl  ni.ik'-  the  mdu.-try  expend- 
able 

When  a  person  ttets  a  bis:  job  in  the 
Department  downtown  he  sometimes 
loses  a  sense  of  balance,  becomes  im- 
pressed with  his  own  jxjwer,  forcels  his 
obli^'ations  to  the  American  people,  bc- 
cau.se  when  you  think  about  it  it  i.s  just  as 
was  brought  out  in  a  conversation  I  had 
with  some  people  the  other  day.  the  peo- 
ple who  carry  on  Christianity,  carry  it  on 
from  person  to  person.  The  only  obliea- 
tion  we  have  is  pcr.^on  to  person,  people 
to  people.  American  to  American.  That 
is  the  first  obligation  v.-e  have  from  the 
patriotic  standpoint 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  talk 
just  a  minute  about  the  cotton  textile  off- 
set import  fee.  I  recently  received  a 
statement  throuRh  the  mail  that  showed 
that  the  price  per  bale  of  cotton  at  M(>m- 
phis.  Tenn.,  was  about  SI  70.  The 
same  bale  of  cotton  on  the  dock.-  of  Hoim 
Koni^  was  priced  at  $120.  We  have  to 
exix)rt  our  cotton  because  the  U.S.  Gov- 
(Tiiment  is  in  the  cotton  buying  business. 
It  buys  the  cotton  at  an  established  price, 
stores  It.  and  has  a  loan  program  which  is 
an  accepted  thint^.  But  what  has  hap- 
pened IS  that  the  cotton  we  are  shipping 
overseas  is  comiim  back  here.  They 
have  a  $50  differential  on  each  bale  of 
cotton.  They  have  a  differential  in  the 
matte-r  of  wa:-'es  of  about  7  to  1 ;  so.  ac- 
tually, you  can  put  Japanese  textiles  on 
the  dock  in  New  York  at  50  percent  le.ss 
than  you  can  manufacture  them  for  in 
this  country,  and  the  only  thing  that  has 
kept  us  alive  at  all  has  been  the  efficiency 
of  our  production.  The  inefficiency  of 
the  operation  abroad  Ls  the  only  thine; 
that  has  kept  us  alive  at  all. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  a^o  I  brou'^ht 
some  cloth  samples  back  from  Hont; 
Kong  with  me.  I  wanted  to  make  com- 
parisons. I  had  a  most  difficult  job  to 
get  those  samples  in.  but  all  I  wanted  to 
do  was  to  have  my  textile  people  look  at 
them  to  see  what  kind  of  material  it  was. 
In  each  ca.se  the  textiles  were  found  to  be 
inferior.  But  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
in  these  same  mills  with  a  little  bit  of 
improvement  they  can  make  some  of  the 
finest  quality  textiles  that  are  made  in 
this  country. 

I  have  talked  with  another  gentleman 
from  the  Far  East  on  this  subject.  He 
was  most  gracious  to  me.    He  said,  as  I 


remember,  that  they  handled  about  40.- 
000  bales.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  number. 
but  for  the  sake  of  argument  let  us 
say  4.000.  Four  thousand  bales  at  $50 
amounts  to  $200,000  right  there.  That  is 
a  windfall  that  the  American  does  not 
get.  The  Japanese  company  is  not  pay- 
ing any  American  taxes. 

He  did  not  have  to  support  any  of  the 
American  procrram'?.  If  war  came,  tlie 
Japanese  would  not  have  to  follow  the 
American  tlasj.  He  could  sit  by  and  let 
us  fight  his  battle,  like  everybody  else  has 
let  us  do  it  throu'-:hout  the  20th  century. 
Tliat  is  the  way  it  was  there.  Well.  I 
did  not  ask  him  what  he  could  put  hi.~ 
completed  goods  back  on  the  docks  at 
New  York  for.  I  think  he  shipped 
through  San  Franci.sco.  But,  I  went  to 
one  plant  where  they  bra.ged  about  the 
lact  that  they  had  a  SJ  million  order  from 
an  American  concern.  I  could  not  tell 
you  how  many  American  jobs  that  S3 
million  meant,  but  I  know  it  meant  $3 
million  that  was  not  gcin;2  into  the  con- 
sumer demand  m  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  conclude  my  remarks 
by  asking  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  American  Cotton  Man- 
ufacturers Institute.  Inc..  December  12, 
1961.  becau.se  I  believe  in  the  cotton  tex- 
tile offset  import  fee  as  a  possible  avenue 
of  help 

The  SPEAICKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  ol)iection. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

RlsOI  UrioN     ON    THF.    CCTrrON     TE.NTII.E     OffbFT 

Import  Prr 

Inder  U  S  Guverrimcnt  policies  American 
t'jiion  Kxti.e  manufacturers  liave  been  re- 
q.jired  ftr  'e\e;;il  ye.-rs  lo  pay  some  25  per- 
cent more  for  cotton  than  oversea  mills  pay 

Tiie  unfairnes.<-  of  the  situation  became  ag- 
gravated a.>  the  cotton  cost  differential  alone 
led  to  a  sharp  upsurge  of  certain  categories 
of  textile  Imports  already  stimulated  by  the 
lower  cost  advantage  possessed  by  foreign 
nuinulacturers. 

The  disparity  cries  <.  ut  for  correction  and 
the  .\merican  induitry  is  pleased  by  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy's  recognition  of  the 
Inequity  in  directing  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  situation  under  the 
authority  of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act 

Particularly  significant  and  gratifying  is 
the  President's  instruction  to  the  Commi.s- 
sion  which  provides  adequate  latitude  for 
a  complete  investigation.  The  President 
has  specifically  suggested  the  desirability  c>f 
an  offset  Import  fee  on  the  cotton  content 
of  textile  Imports  at  a  rate  sufficient  to 
balance  the  raw  cott  ui  co.'-''^  differential  of 
about  *42.50  per  bale. 

Such  a  fee  would  in  no  way  interfere  with 
oversea  mills  from  continuing  to  buy  cotton 
at  lower  prices.  It  would,  however,  deny 
them  the  comi->etitive  advantage  they  ac- 
quired not  through  their  own  efforts  but 
as    a    result    of    our    G'^vernment    policies. 

Disappointed  and  dismayed  by  the  long 
delay  since  May  2  when  the  President  called 
for  action  on  this  problem,  the  industry  now 
looks  forward  to  the  public  hearing  In  Feb- 
ruary 1962  and  urges  the  VS.  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  expedite  all  phases  of  its  inves- 
tigation and  deliberations  and  clear  the  way 
for  the  President  to  deal  with  the  problem 
In  .accordance  with  long  establUshed  public 
policy  reflected  In  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act. 


Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Let  me  assure  those 
who  apparently  do  not  have  the  interest 
of  the  textile  people  and  the  textile  in- 
dustry at  heart  that  this  fight  is  not 
over;  that  there  are  not  going  to  be 
empty  promises.  We  expect  the  prom- 
ises to  be  fulfilled.  We  accepted  them 
in  good  faith,  and  we  demand  that  they 
be  fulfilled.  We  demand  that  these  peo- 
ple in  the  textile  industry  receive  not 
only  consideration  but,  if  necessary,  pro- 
tection by  this  Government.  These  tex- 
tile people  are  great  Americans;  I  am 
proud  of  them;  I  intend  to  continue  too 
champion  their  cau.^^e. 

We  need  help.     We  deserve  it. 


DIRECT  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS  BE- 
TWEEN ISRAEL  AND  ARAB  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  FarbsteinI  is 
recosnized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
in the  last  few  weeks  there  have  been 
reports  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  sent 
new  aiTns  shipments  to  Arab  countries: 
planes,  submarines,  ships.  At  the  same 
time.  Arab  leaders  have  renewed  then- 
threats  to  destroy  Israel. 

It  is  now  15  years  since  the  United 
Nation^;  first  took  up  the  Palestine  ques- 
tion During  that  period  little  progress 
has  been  made  toward  peace.  The  one 
great  advance  came  in  1949.  when  the 
Arabs  and  Israelis  met  in  direct  negotia- 
tions at  Rhodes  under  the  auspices  of 
United  Nations  Mediator  Ralph  Bunche. 
As  a  result  armistice  agreements  were 
signed  and  Dr.  Bunche  was  honored  with 
the  Nobel  prize  for  his  significant 
achievement.  But  in  the  ensuing  days 
the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission 
accepted  the  Arab  contention  that  they 
need  not  negotiate  with  Israel  directly. 
That  was  a  retreat.  Since  that  day  Arab 
leaders  continue  their  threat  to  destroy 
Israel;  and  the  Arab  League  countries 
persist  in  their  efforts  to  strangle  Israel  3 
economy. 

Our  Government  has  been  helping' 
both  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  wi^  1 
economic  assistance,  but  unfortunately, 
as  long  as  the  Arab-Israel  war  continues, 
economic  progress  will  be  disrupted  in 
the  Middle  East,  because  of  the  diver- 
sion of  huge  sums  for  arms. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  U.N.  there 
was  a  proposal  that  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  meet  together  in  direct  negotia- 
tion to  settle  outstanding  problems,  and 
in  particular  the  problem  of  the  Arab 
refugees.  Unfortunately,  that  resolu- 
tion, which  was  sponsored  by  16  na- 
tions— African.  Latin  American,  and 
European — failed  to  win  the  necessary 
majority,  because  the  major  powers  did 
not  support  it. 

Nevertheless,  article  2,  section  3,  of  the 
United   Nations   Charter  clearly   states 
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that  "all  members  shall  settle  their  in- 
ternational disputes  by  peaceful  means. ' 
and  article  3  declares  that  monbers  must 
refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  ol  force 
Bkfainjt  the  territorial  Integrity  or  politi- 
cal Independence  of  any  member  state. 

The  United  Nations  should  be 
strcnsthened  in  efforts  to  uphold  the 
charter  and  to  summon  Ita  members  to 
the  peace  table.  The  United  Nations 
does  not  have  the  capacity  to  take  such 
action  unless  It  is  reinforced  by  its  loyal 
members.  CXir  Government  has  alway.s 
supported  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
State.s  to  strengthen  that  Institution  and 
to  make  it  effecuve. 

I  reyret  very  much,  therefore,  that  out- 
delegation  failed  to  support  the  peace 
initiative  when  it  wa.s  presented  to  the 
Assembly  by  16  African.  Latin  American, 
and  European  nation.s.  We  have  always 
favored  direct  nepotiations  in  the  settle- 
ment of  all  other  major  controversies  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  in  Europe,  and  the 
Middle  East.  This  has  been  our  con- 
sistent position;  and  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate  if,  a.s  a  result  of  a  tactical 
vote,  the  impres.sion  should  arise  that 
we  do  not  believe  the  Arabs  and  Israeli.s 
.should  meet  tociether  to  .settle  their 
differen:es 

We  must  remain  firm  and  vigorous  in 
our  support  of  all  efforts  to  brint;  about 
an  Arab-Israel  settlement:  and  the  mo-.'. 
direct  route  to  such  a  settlement  io  the 
peace  conference,  at  which  the  partie.s 
sit  as  equals  in  face-to-face  discussion 
This  is  the  essential  basis  for  any  prog- 
ress on  any  issue  in  the  Middle  East,  be 
it   refugees  or  disamiament.     How  can 
we  get  progress  when  one  side  refuses 
to  talk  to  the  other?    How  can  we  move 
forward  when  one  side  wants  to  destroy 
the  other?     Let  them  sit  down  and  talk 
Let    them    negotiate    their    differences 
That  is  what  the  charter  provides. 

Accordingly,  in  my  judgment,  it  i.-.  im- 
portant that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives make  its  position  clear  on  this  issue 
Our  Government  must  contribute  its 
leadership  to  the  promotion  of  direct 
ne^otiatiorus  Ixtween  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  in  order  to  obtain  peace  and  co- 
operation for  all  peoples  of  the  region. 
and  to  that  end  I  have  introduced  the 
followin-;  resolution  calling  for  endorse- 
ment of  that  principle  by  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

Whereas  in  recer. '  weeks  there  has  takt-n 
plare  a  disturbing  l:.cre-i.se  in  warlike  threats 
in  tbe  Middle  Fait.  acc<jnij>anled  by  lucreased 
arms  shipments  tu  the  iirea  from  tl'.e  S<jvlet. 
Union,  and 

Wherea.s  continuing  ArRb-I.srael  conflltt 
Is  a  threat  to  the  peace,  menarlnj?  the  secu- 
rity (if  ail  the  peoples  r,f  the  Middle  Ea.st  and 
disrupting  their  progress  and  deTeK)pmer-. t 
because  of  the  wasteful  diversion  of  their  re- 
s<'>urces  f>r  armaments,  and 

Whereas  artu-le  II.  section  3  of  the  United 
Nations  C'ha.'ter  provides  that  "ail  members 
shiill  sett.e  their  Internatlun*:  disputes  by 
pf'irpf'i;  mp:\n.s";  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  shr.u'.d  be 
s^rpi.gther.ed  in  Its  efforts  to  uphold  that 
provision  of  the  United  Nations  Charter: 
Now.  thercl  ire.  be  It 

n-'-io'.'.-l  'n  ,it  ii  r!  the  sense  of  the  H..use 
of  Repr»-.sentiitlve9  th»t  the  US  deleKat:  :i 
to  the  United  Natlor  -  fuTor  direct  net,'otla- 


tlona  between  Unel  and  tbe  Arab  States 
as  an  lndl«pei»«*ble  conaiUcm  toward  the 
attainment  of  p»ac«  »nU  cooperation  and  tiie 
•etUement  of  all  ouutanding  dUputes  be- 
tween them. 


THE     NEED     FOR     A     PERMANENT 

NAVAL   HOSPITAL  OP   ADEQUATE 

CAPACITY       AT       LONG       BEACH, 

CALIP. 

Mr  CAHTLL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  centleman 
from  California  (Mr  Hosmer  !  may  ex- 
tend his  remark.-^  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ts  there 
objection  to  the  rrque.^^t  of  the  «;entleman 
from  New  Jersey' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker  the  navu'. 
base  in  the  Ltis  Anseles-LonE:  Beach  area 
has  the  third  largest  concentration  of 
naval  ships  in  the  country,  exceeded  only 
by  Norfolk.  Va.,  and  San  Die^'n.  Calif. 
Lon:T  Beach  is  now  the  hnme  port  for  121 
units  and  it  is  planned  to  increase  this 
in  the  near  future  by  13  destroyers  and  3 
crui.sers  There  are  currently  over  31.000 
active  duty  personnel  in  ships  home- 
ptirted  at  Lon?  Beach  and  18  700  active 
duty  personnel  ashore  of  all  armed  sei-v- 
ices  withm  a  30-mile  radius  of  the  prn- 
;jii:,rd  Lonf,'  Brach  liosiutal  silt-  .^  total 
of  49.700  active  duty  personnel  are  i:i 
the  area  and  the  number  will  soon  bo 
increased. 

I/ins  Beach  is  the  hub  of  the  larRe 
military  community,  afloat  and  ashore, 
in  the  overall  Los  Angeles-Lonc:  Beach 
area.  It  is  the  only  major  concentra- 
tion of  personnel  in  the  U  S  Na\"\'  with.- 
out  a  nearby  hospital  The  overall  mitu- 
mum  re(iuircmcnt  for  the  area  is  the 
construction  of  a  750-bed  hospital  with 
a  1.000-bed  chas.>is  A  facility  of  thi.'^  size 
would  provide  for  expected  exp-in^ion  m 
the  event  of  a  national  emerRency  and 
could  accommodate  active  duty  and  re- 
tired pt  r.-.onnrl  and  dependent*!  until 
called  upon  to  fuUill  its  primary  nu.-- 
sion.  Active  duty  personnel  alone,  dur- 
in^;  pt\icetime,  require  at  least  500  to 
600  beds  The  l.OOU-bed  fouiuUtion 
would  most  economically  facilitate  future 
t\;.an..;nn  of  Ihf  ariiMd  services  as  well 
as  provide  for  the  rapidly  increa-.incr  re- 
tired popul  ition  m  the  lx)S  .^r1r'ple5-I.onu: 
Bjarh  area.  Of  th.e  116.000  paychecks 
mailed  each  month  to  retired  naval  per- 
sonnel alone.  36  000  are  mailed  to  Cali- 
fornia addies^^.  The  next  Stute,  wh.ich 
is  Florida,  receives  only  9.000  Many  cif 
the  36  000  are  livm.;  in  the  Los  Angcles- 
Long  Beach  area.  Many  others  would 
like  to  live  m  the  area  but  are  discour- 
aged from  doing  so  by  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate medical  facilities. 

The  urKcnt  need  for  a  hospital  in  the 
Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  area  is  gen- 
erally recognized,  however,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  facility  be  built  of  sufB- 
cient  si/.e  to  meet  the  local  active  duty 
requirements  of  500  to  600  beds  Ba.sed 
on  naval  statistics  for  1961.  13  beds  ar>' 
needed  per  1.000  active  duty  personnel 
On  this  basis  ti.e  49.700  active  duty  per- 
sonnel of  all  services  pre.sent!y  m  the 
Los  Anyeles-Long  Beach  area  would  re- 


quire 64«  hospital  beds.  This  figure  will 
soon  be  Increased  to  7S7  beds  for  active 
duty  personnel  by  the  need  to  c*re  for 
the  7,000  additional  personnel  arriving 
aboard  the  13  destroyers  and  S  cruisers 
to  be  hofue-ported  at  Lon«  Beach. 

It  is  pertinent  to  reoonnlre  that  tiie 
former  Ix»ng  Beach  Naval  Hospital  had 
550  active  duty  military  patient*  when 
it  was  taken  from  the  Navy  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
In  1950.  There  were  then  only  53 
ships— less  than  half  as  many  as  now— 
ba.sed  at  Lon^;  Beach  Additional  docu- 
mentation supporting  the  current  need 
of  at  least  500  beds  Is  the  fact  that  when 
tlie  Naval  Hospital  Corona  was  ordered 
closed  m  1957  Uiere  were  578  active  duty 
military  patients  hospitalized  there. 
Ihc  Ix)nK  Beach  based  fleet  has  ex- 
pa:-.ded  considerably  since  then. 

At  the  present  time  the  Ix)n?T  Beach 
ba.Ned  h.o.^pltal  ship  Ilai  en  is  overage  and 
its  limited  facilities  are  bemg  severely 
taxed  to  meet  the  medical  demands 
placed  u;)on  them.  The  Hat^n  is  badly 
in  uf^tHi  of  hull  repairs  which  will  require 
drydockins,'  and  will  curtail  her  service 
as  a  hospital  ship  for  a  U^mporary  pe- 
riod This  drydocking  is  a  recurnm* 
necessity.  Even  with  the  Haven  in  an 
operational  status,  an  average  of  more 
than  300  imtici.ts  per  month  arc  belnu 
sent  to  hospital.-  at  Camp  Pendleton — 80 
mile; — or  San  Uii-co— 110  miles — from 
the  Lon';  Beach  area.  In  addition  to  the 
overflow  fmrn  the  Haven,  this  long  trip 
Is  needed  to  obtain  .specialist  treatment 
not  available  in  long  Beach.  The  lack 
of  Navy  medical  speciahsts  for  emer- 
gency treatment  of  49.700  active  duty 
military  personnel  at  Ix)ng  Beach  is  a 
serious  handicap  The  tran.sportation 
cost  of  sending  many  patients  long  dis- 
tances is.si:::aricant. 

In  canym.:  out  its  mi.ssion  of  support- 
ing' the  fleet,  it  Ls  a  normal  responsibility 
of  a  naval  base  t<)  provide  adequately 
for  the  care  and  hospitalization  of  the 
sick,  injured,  or  wounded  of  the  forces 
afloat.  This  resixjnsibiluy  can  be  ear- 
ned out  almost  universally  throughout 
t!ie  Naval  E.«;tablishment  but  not  so  in 
the  I  OS  Anueles-Lonit  Bt  ach  area  The 
naval  base  at  Lorn:  Beach,  supporting 
the  third  largest  number  of  ships  of 
the  US  Navy  based  in  one  area,  docs 
not  include  a  naval  hospital.  The  fol- 
lowing information  on  travel  needed  to 
reach  othci'  naval  hospitals  is  of  interest : 
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While  there  are  no  naval  bases  in  the 
8  th  or  9th  Naval  Ehstrlcts  a  naval  hos- 
pital is  located  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex., 
and  Great  Lakes,  HI.,  to  serve  the  recog- 
nized needs  of  those  areaa. 

With  the  mounting  cost  of  medicare  in 
civilian  hospitals,  it  is  believed  that  a 
Long  Beach  naval  hospital  of  adequate 
size  to  handle  dependent*  as  in-patients 
would  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  years. 
Bailed  on  Information  obtained  from  the 
Blue  Cross  office  in  Los  Angeles,  the  av- 
iiatze  hospital  cost  to  the  Government 
for  Armed  Forces'  dependents  under 
medicare  in  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
area,  since  December  1960,  has  been 
$414,000  per  month.  This  is  an  Increase 
from  $363,000  monthly  only  a  year  ago. 
In  addition,  the  patients  themselves 
paid  $83,000  monthly  as  their  share  of 
the  hospital  exi>ense.  These  amoimts  do 
not  include  the  current  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  approximately  $248,000  per 
month  for  doctors'  fees  under  medicare. 
This  latter  sum  is  increasing  rapidly  as 
evidenced  by  the  Blue  Cross  estimate  of 
about  $145,000  monthly  less  than  a  year 
ago.  In  summary,  atKiut  $9  million  per 
year  Ls  now  being  spent  on  medicare 
In  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  area,  and 
the  sum  is  rapidly  increasing.  Sixty- 
five  percent  of  tlic  medicare  costs  in  the 
area  are  incurn  d  by  Navy  and  Marine 
dependents.  Much  of  the  above  cost 
could  be  saved  to  the  Government  if  pro- 
visions for  dependents'  care  were  includ- 
ed in  the  facilities  of  the  new  naval  hos- 
pital. A  naval  hospital  in  Long  Beach 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  Army,  and  Air  Force,  all  of  which 
are  without  adequate  medical  facilities 
in  the  area. 

It  would  appear  wl.<;e  to  erect  a  hos- 
pital that  could  meet  the  current  active- 
duty  requirements  of  at  least  the  500 
beds  and  could  provide  needed  facilities 
for  dependents  and  retired  personnel. 
To  meet  all  of  these  requirements  It  Is 
recommended  that  a  750-bed  hospital 
with  the  capacity  for  expansion  to  1,000 
beds  be  authorized.  However,  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  at  least  500  to  600 
beds  are  urgently  required  to  accommo- 
date active-duty  military  personnel  in 
the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  area.  A 
500-bed  ho.spital  on  a  1,000-bed  chassis 
would  be  the  barest  minimum  to  meet 
present  demands  and  provide  reasonable 
capacity  for  expansion  in  the  future. 

It  Is  in  the  Interest  of  the  Navy,  the 
other  military  services,  and  the  commu- 
nity to  encourage  a  naval  hospital  at 
Lon.i^  Beach. 


OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE    1963   FED- 
ERAL  BUDGET  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  CAHTLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, early  this  week  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  the  St.  Louis  Den- 
tal Society.     At  that  time  I  spoke  on 


the  budget  which  President  Kennedy 
had  offered,  a  Juggled  budget,  not  a 
balanced  budget  as  advertised.  I  should 
like  to  place  this  speech  in  the  Rbcoro 
for  I  believe  that  it  is  important  that  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  realize  the  truth 
about  tbe  budget  which  has  been  pre- 
sented for  congressional  approval: 

OBsnvATioirB  oir  ms  1963  Pzdtral  Budcft 
PaoGBMia 

(Remarka    of    the    HoDorable    Thomas    B. 

Cintna,    Republican,    Becond    District    of 

Mlaaourl,  to  tbe  South  Council,  St.  Louis 

Dental  Society,  January  22,  1962) 

President  Kennedy  has  presented  a  Jug- 
gled budget  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  IX  a  certified  public  accountant  pre- 
pared figures  as  they  have  been  prepared  in 
this  budget,  he  would  lose  his  license  and 
his  client  would  probably  go  to  jail. 

The  President  states  the  budget  Is  bal- 
anced. It  Is  balanced  only  as  long  as  he 
can  keep  the  balls  In  the  air.  The  President, 
In  effect,  Is  saying  this:  I  want  *99  3  billion, 
although  we  are  going  to  take  In  only 
$93  billion  In  revenues,  but  this  will  bal- 
ance out  because  I'll  only  spend  $92.5  bil- 
lion of  the  money  whlcii  you  give  me. 

Can  we  believe  this?  Just  take  one  item. 
The  President  said  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  that  he  wanted  the  Congress  to 
vote  a  3-year  program  for  Federal  grants 
for  primary  and  secondary  school  construc- 
tion and  teachers'  salaries  In  the  amount  of 
$2  1  billion.  Now,  If  h.e  wants  thU  program 
and  other  new  programs  he  Is  asking  Con- 
gress to  approve,  then  he  must  Include  the 
costs  of  these   programs   in  his   budget. 

Did  he  Include  the  item  for  school  con- 
struction and  teachers'  salaries  in  the  budg- 
et? Oh,  yes;  $600  million  for  fiscal  year 
1963.  But  he  says,  I  will  only  spend  $90 
million  of  the  %600  million.  He  also  said 
that  he  wanted  Congress  to  vote  a  5-year 
program  to  help  colleges  build  classrooms 
and  other  academic  facilities  In  the  total 
amount  of  about  $1.7  billion  at  a  rate  of 
$332  million  a  year.  But  he  says.  In  a 
whisper  out  of  the  comer  of  his  mouth  to 
the  Congress,  give  me  the  $332  mUllon,  but 
I  \k-lll  only  spend  $20.8  million  In  fiscal 
year  1963. 

President  Kennedy  can't  have  It  both  ways. 
He  can't  tell  the  people  he  Is  going  to  do 
all  the  good  things  for  them  and  then  tell 
the  Congress  he  has  a  balanced  budget  be- 
cause he  won't  spend  the  money  Congress 
gives  him  to  do  these  good  things. 

I  know  p)eople  have  wondered  how  It 
Is  that  we  can  start  out  with  a  balanced 
budget.  Uke  the  budget  President  Eisen- 
hower presented  to  President  Kennedy  for 
fiacal  year  1962,  and  then  see  It  become 
unbalanced.  The  answer  is,  there  are  many 
Items  put  In  the  budgets,  like  those  I  am 
pointing  out,  over  which  the  President  has 
such  wide  discretion  that  he  can  get  $600 
million  and  Just  spend  $90  million.  Or  he 
can  get  $600  million  on  the  statement  that 
he  will  only  spend  $90  million  and  end  up 
spending  the  entire  $600  million.  Indeed. 
in  other  ways  available  in  our  cumbersome 
budgetary  procedures  he  can  actually  com- 
mit the  U.S.  taxpayers  for  more  than  the 
$600  million. 

Ajb  a  matter  of  fact,  nowhere  In  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  or  in  his  budget  message  to 
the  Congreas  or  to  the  people  does  he  let 
us  Itnow  how  much  money  he  has  left  over 
which  previous  Congresses  have  voted  to  the 
Executive,  which  has  not  been  spent  and 
yet  can  be  spent  In  fiscal  year  1963.  The 
amount  Is  over  $20  billion  and  may  be  as 
high  as  $30  billion. 

Thla  is  why  we  could  start  out  the  year 
1961.  as  we  did,  with  an  apparently  bal- 
anced budget  and  end  up  $9  bllUon  or  more 
In  the  hole.     And  why  we  can  anticipate  go- 


ing in  the  bole  even  more  this  coming  year 
of  1962.  ThlB  Lb  why  the  President  in  one 
taeama/ge  tells  us  be  Is  presenting  a  balanced 
budget  to  tbe  Congress  and  in  another  mes- 
sa^  asks  the  Congress  to  raise  the  Federal 
debt  celling  to  $800  bUlion. 

The  correct  way  to  view  tb«  budget  of  a 
particular  year  Is  to  look  at  it  both  ways. 
from  tbe  standpoint  of  what  tb«  Federal 
Oovernment  m^lght  spend  in  dollars  and,  at 
the  same  time,  bow  much  money  tbe  Presi- 
dent is  permitted  by  law  to  spend  in  new 
obligation  authority.  When  the  President 
asks  for  appropriations  to  spend  99.3  bil- 
lion more  dollars  for  fiscal  year  1963,  along 
with  what  he  has  left  over  from  previous 
years,  and  we  are  only  going  to  take  In  $93 
billion  In  tax  collection,  it  is  in  error  to 
say  that  this  Is  a  balanced  budget.  It  Is  an 
unbalanced  budget  by  $6.3  billion  and  thU 
Imbalance  may  t>e  more  if  previously  granted 
powers  to  spend  are  exercised  and  our  antici- 
pated revenues  do  not  materialize. 

Furthermore,  the  President's  estimation  of 
revenues  In  his  proposed  budget  is  unreal- 
istic. Federal  revenue  estimation  Is  an 
uncertain  science.  Unti'  a  few  years  ago  the 
U.S.  Treasury  officials  made  no  attempt  to 
anticipate  Increased  revenues  resulting  from 
Increased  economic  activity  and,  conversely, 
they  made  no  attempt  to  anticipate  a  de- 
cline In  revenue  resulting  from  a  decrease 
in  economic  activity  in  the  society.  The 
failure  to  make  reasonable  estimates  left 
the  Treasury  Department  with  some  very 
grave  under  and  over  estimations  from  time 
to  time. 

I  am  pleased  that  Treasury  for  several 
years  now  has  tried  to  consider  tbe  factor 
of  economic  activity  In  their  revenue  esti- 
mates, even  though  the  range  of  error  still 
remains  too  high.  However,  when  I  see  this 
budding  science  abused  simply  to  make  a 
book  balance  for  a  budget  which,  by  all  rea- 
sonable standards  Is  unbalanced,  by  esti- 
mating a  $10i>  billion  or  13.2  percent  In- 
crease over  1962  revenues  (which  are  still 
estimates),  I  am  almost  sorry  that  Treasury 
moved  away  from  Its  conservative  approach 
of  the  past. 

Regretfully,  what  I  am  saying  Is  that  the 
Treasury  estimates  seem  to  have  been  made 
en  the  basis  of  what  was  needed  to  make  an 
unt>alanced  budget  have  a  semblance  of 
balance,  rather  than  upon  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  anticipated  revenues.  Time  will 
help  to  tell  whether  this  is  too  harsh  a 
Judgment. 

It  Is  Important  to  correct  a  major  errone- 
ous ooucluBlon  the  President  seeks  to  have 
the  people  draw  from  his  budget  and  the 
Increased  expenditure  rate  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  It  reflects.  The  President 
states  that  Increases  In  the  Nation's  defense 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  rise  In  the 
budget  of  this  administration  compared  to 
that  of  its  predecessor.  This  is  partisan,  and 
It  is  untrue.  It  Is  designed  to  take  the  peo- 
ple's attention  off  of  the  greater  Increases 
that  have  occurred  In  the  civilian  side  of  the 
budget. 

National  defense  expenditures,  according 
to  the  President's  own  bobtalled  figures  set 
out  In  the  budget  brief  rose  from  $47.5  bil- 
lion (actual)  in  fiscal  year  1961  to  estimates 
of  $52.7  for  fiscal  year  1963.  This  Is  a  lOS 
percent  increase.  Domestic  clvman  func- 
tions. International  affairs  and  finance, 
space  research  and  technology  rose  from 
$23.6  actual  fiscal  year  1961  to  an  estimated 
$31.2  for  fiscal  year  1963,  an  increase  of  22 
percent.  Even  in  gross  flgtires,  the  nonde- 
fense  expenditure  Increase  exceeded  the  de- 
fense expenditures  Increase  by  $400  million. 

Purthermore,  It  Is  Important  to  observe 
the  $6.8  part  of  the  new  obligatlonal  au- 
thority of  $99.8  the  President  says  be  Is  not 
going  to  spend  In  fiscal  year  1968  over  tbe 
$92.5  expenditure  Is  pretty  well  concen- 
trated In  the  domestic  programs.    Only  $19 
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Is  riew  obUK.itlonal  authority  over  the  ex- 
penditure rate  fur  the  Derense  Departm«Mit 
inulltaryt;  •314  new  obllgatlonal  authnr- 
!tv:  M9  5  expenditure  rale.  The  Defense 
I>epartment  In  recent  yean  haj  been  ijet- 
tiiii{  lu  unu»eU  authority  to  spend  money 
<Jiwn  to  a  more  workable  level,  which  mean.^ 
»httt  lt»  actual  expenditure  rate  ha«  been 
eX'.f«dlng  lu  rate  of  new  obllniii^^nal  ai- 
i:  .ir.ty  Thu  make*  the  err<;T  of  the  Prr»  - 
U-Ti».ii  atatement  even  more  i{Urini(  The 
III.  r»?a»c«  have  n  it  t)«en  largely  the  result 
■  r  increit/'eu  in  expenditures  for  the  Nations 
clcfriiijo.  they  have  been  in  the  Pre^ll.:eIlt  • 
other  program* 

Kinallv.  let  me  direct  attentiuu  in'  .>  the 
future  oti  the  question  of  balince  bftwi'«  ti 
defense  And  nondefens*  expend'.*  ure-*      Tuble 

0  2  on  p<»^e  328  <jf  the  Prebldent's  budget  !.■> 
entitled.  '  Feder  il  expenditures  for  research 
and  devel  >pn>e!it  divided  between  national 
defense  and  otlier  pvte:ra.n\i.  ttsc  d  vp,irs 
l:i55   63    :n  milli-ms  of  dollars  " 

In  l'.»60  n.iti"ri.i:  defense  wis  ♦«  "^  billli)!i 
and  o'her  w.i.<  «1  1  billion.  8«  per. out  to  14 
percent.  In  196:  the  r;itio  h.id  i  huntred  t. : 
69  percent  for  defer-.^e  and  31  piercent  f  t 
other.  $8  572  billion  to  *3  793  billion  Clearly 
a  shift  iiw.^y  from  defense,  not  a  ?hlft  to 
defense 

Future  acMvltles  .\nd  expendi*  ires  depend 
greiitly  upon  what  moneys  ure  presently  be- 
ing spent  In  research  and  development 

Now  lest  anyone  thlnli  that  ap.ice  research 
and  technology  should  be  lls'ed  under  de- 
fense, let  me  point  out  that  the  Kennedy  .id- 
mlnistration  does  not  so  list  it  ("oiikjr'-ss 
speclflc.illy  created  a  civilian  agency  i-  r  ^t>.^.  .• 
and  made  It  clear  that  It  did  not  believe  i- 
w  IS  properly  set  up  under  defense  The  reti- 
son  behind  this  decision  is  that  space,  for  the 
immediate  fut\:re  ;it  any  r.ite.  does  not  have 
much  mllit^iry  .siKiuiUance  Ultimately.  I 
Am  certain  th.it  r'->e;irch  in  spice  will  have 
grent  military  signifl'ance 

The  mixHi  shot.  Is  not  ge.ired  to  dfft-n.se  I 
happen  to  favor  President  Kennedys  .ic- 
celerated  spa.^e  program.  Including  'he  n-.  •":>. 
sh or.  but  n(>t  ^n  grounds  of  defense  I  als  > 
frivor  very  .stroiigly  the  proposed  reforms  In 
respect  to  Petlerai  Job  cl.isslf.catlon  and  p  ly 
schedules  .w  set  f  ir'h  In  the  budgft  n-.ess.igf 
It  Is  fair  to  point  out.  however,  tiv-i'  !.■!•■ 
leaders  oT  The  Democr.itlc  P.irty,  whl  h  in- 
clude President  Kennedy  and  wh;ch  h.ive 
controlled  the  past  three  Congr'-s.-^es  ,ind  now 
Control  'he  present  Congres.s.  fought  boih 
this  relorni  the  ngricultur.il  reform  and  t.he 
other  ba^slc  reforms  which  the  President  lists 
In    his   budgetary    message   as   miich   needed 

1  hope  the  Demx-r.itlc  leaders  will  change 
their  philosophy  and  get  on  with  these  badly 
needed  re:',  rrn.s  bu'  it  would  be  more  believ- 
able that  'hi.s  would  be  done  If  Presldcrit 
Kennedy  had  presen'ed  a  more  forthright. 
aiul  less  p  irtlsan  h;c!g'^*  and  budgetary 
message 

POSTAL  RATE  INCREASE 

Mr  CAHIUL.  Mr.  Speakt-r,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Kentleiriiin 
from  Minnesota  1  Mr.  Lancen)  may  ex- 
tend  his   remarks   at   this   point  in    the 

RZCORD 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
many  doubts  remaining  over  many  pro- 
visions of  this  postal  rate  increase  legis- 
lation I  feel  there  are  a  number  of 
liiequities  present  that  will  create  more 
problem.s  for  some  groups  than  their 
monetary  value  to  the  postal  depart- 
mf^nt 

However  there  l.s  one  provision  that 
I   most   heartily   support.     That   is   the 


pro\  ;.-,;on  dealing  with  the  free  di.stribu- 
luiti  of  Communi-.t  propagaiida  through 
US  po:  t.s  of  eiury  .^^^  wr  all  ktiu-A 
such  mat'  iial  ha.s  bren  (lo<Kli!ig  the 
country  Ihrouv'h  over  30  such  po;  is  of 
(■:-.'r\ 

It  i^  ui.f  .rtur'.alo  that  the  adm;ni.-*tra- 
tioM  has  by  executive  order,  made  it 
n.c<-.s.-aiv  foi  Co;..  :<  •■•  to  include  Buch  a 
provuion  m  t.ie  bill  lo  .idjUJd  postal 
rales  But.  u  v:aidlev.  of  ai,\i/iu-s  e*- 
lirnale  of  the  value  of  the  b.ll  it.vlf.  it 
l.s  gialifymg  Ut  sec  thl.s  i):ovi.sion  on 
t!ie  i'.oor  of  the  H()U.s<'  of  Representatives 

The  Iluw  of  Commuiu.sl  propaganda 
into  this  couruiy  could  and  .should  have 
been  -.topped  long  aito  Since  it  was  not, 
It  IS  hoped  that  the  action  taken  by 
the  Con^rt'>--  may  correct  this  deplorable 
situation. 


JACKIE  ROBIN.^oN  AND  B(  )l>  E!  1.- 
I.ER-TWO  NEW  WOiriHY  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  BASEBALL  HAI  L  DE 
FAME    IN    COOPI-  J'STOWN.    N  V 

Mr  SI_ACK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.-ent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ,  Mr.  Stratton  !  may  extt  :;d 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RttoRD 
and  include  extraneou.-.  matter. 

The  SPE.XKFTl  pro  tempore  Is  there 
ob'ection  to  the  request  of  the  I'eiitieman 
I:oin  West  Virginia? 

Ihero  was  no  objection. 

M:  .- TRATTON  Mr  Speaker  I  take 
this  time  to  inform  the  II  ■;  .♦•  that 
Jackie  Robinson  and  "Rap-d  Robert" 
Feller  were  chosen  yesterday  by  the 
Ba.eball  Writers'  Association  of  Amer- 
ica to  become  the  newest  members  of  the 
Ba.sehall  ILiII  of  Fame  at  Cooperstown. 
N  Y 

As  the  representative  from  the  district 
which  includes  Cooperstown.  where  base- 
ball was  first  played  and  where  the  hall 
of  fame  now  rtands.  I  extend  my 
heartiest  congratulations  to  these  t\<.o 
fine  athletes  on  their  selection  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  !.,'reater  honor  that  can 
come  to  a  man  who  has  played  major 
league  baseball  than  to  be  selected  to  th.e 
hall  of  fame  at  Cooperstown. 

Jackie  and  Bob  will  be  officially  in- 
.-^?allt  d  in  the  hall  of  fame  on  July  23  at 
Cooperstown  in  a  ceremony  climaxed  bv 
an  exhibition  <-,'ame  between  the  New 
York  Yankees  and  the  Milwaukee  Braves. 
On  that  day  these  2  great  American 
athletes  will  join  the  select  group  of  90 
men.  chosen  for  their  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  i-'ame  of  baseball,  whose 
names  are  now  officially  inscribed  in 
baseball's  hi'-he.st  arena  of  honor  and 
recoL'nition 

Bob  Feller  and  Jackie  Robi:..>*)n  a:e 
two  of  the  finest  athlete's  thi.s  country 
has  produced.  Bob  Feller  pitched  for  the 
CleveUmd  Indians  from  1936  to  IP.'u'i.  ex- 
cept for  the  4  years  he  -erved  in  the 
Navy  m  World  War  II,  and  he  still  hold^ 
rr.any  major  leatjue  pi'chmg  records 
which  he  achieved  with  his  bla/mg  fast- 
baU.  And  Jackie  Robai.'-on  who  for  10 
years  from  1947  to  \'j:^*\  was  an  outstand- 
ing mfielder  for  the  Brooklyn  I)od^;e:  .. 
led  hi.s  team  to  >ix  National  I,«'ai;ue  pe:;- 
nant,s  and  a  world  championship 

But  more  significant  than  that.  I 
think.    Mr     Speaker,    is    the    fact    that 


Jackie  Hob.nson  was  the  first  man  In 
h.isr.ry  to  have  broken  the  segregation 
ba:iur  m  major  league  baseball  HI.t 
courage  in  that  exixjsed  position  Is  now 
a  matter  of  history  His  actions  as  a 
b.iseball  i)layei  involved  more  than 
achievement  in  athletic  prowcM.  He 
pion<-ered  the  way.  with  the  help  and 
supixjrl  of  Branch  Rlckry.  to  a  practical 
ru'w  application  of  the  ideals  of  Amerl- 
cati  fan  play  in  out  gieat  national  game 
This    was    a    gnat    new    social   achieve - 

IlU'Tlf 

In  tact,  something  of  the  significance 
of  the  job  that  Jackie  Robinson  did  In 
becoming  the  Hist  Ne,;ro  to  be  a  regular 
major  league  baseball  player  can  be  ap- 
precia*  d  by  the  fact  that  today  we  take 
an  integrated  policy  m  major  league 
baseball  winindi  ly  tor  wrranted. 

And  so  It  IS  fitting  that  as  the  first 
N';:o  to  b(  come  a  major  leaguer — and 
a  topfluthr  one  at  that  Jackie  Robin- 
son has  now  also  become  the  first  mem- 
ber of  his  race  to  be  elected  to  the  BaM'- 
ball  Hall  of  Fame 

I  salute  both  of  liiese  great  athletes 
and  at  the  same  tun*-  extend  a  cordial 
welcome  to  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  Coopeisl(c.  ;i  i  n  Mon  lay,  July  23. 
v^l'.en  Jackie  Robm.son  and  Bob  Feller 
w;.l  lie  oiiu;Hlly  installed  in  our  Ba.'-eball 
Hal!  of  Panie. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  permisMon  to 
addiess  the  Hr-u.se.  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  cnteied.  was  r ranted  to  Mr. 
B\iLEY.  for  211  m.nutes.  on  January  29. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimou.^  coii-sitU.  permi.ssion  lo 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concressional 
FitcoRD.  or  to  revise  and  e\tt  nd  remark.  . 
Wfus  granted  to. 

.Mr  Doyle 

Mr  Jensen 

Mr  JuHNsuN  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

By  unanimous  consent  'at  the  nqiKst 
of  Mr  Cai'.ili.  I  peimi.s.sion  to  exttMid  re- 
marks in  ttie  REcifD.  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  was  ».;ranted  loi 

Mr.  Mathias. 

'.!:■   Wii\RioN. 

By  unanimou.s  consent  <  at  the  request 
of  Mr  SLA(Kt  i)ei mission  to  extend  re- 
marks m  V.w  Wit  of'p.  and  to  include  ex- 
tiai'.eou,-  ma'-'.e:    w  .i.s  ^'ranted  to; 

Mr    MfLTEf; 

Mr     .\LHERT 

Mr   FoGARiY  111  tuo  in.staiices 


ENR(  iLLI-D  BIIX  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  /\clrn:ni.>t!  ation,  reported  that 
that  committ(  e  had  examined  and  found 
truly  ei. lolled  a  b.ll  of  the  House  of  the 
follow  111-:  title,  which  was  thereupon 
sK'ned  by  the  ^■i)eaker: 

H  R  8847  .An  at  to  un.end  the  InteruLd 
Hevenue  C'cxle  of  19.^4  so  its  to  provide  that 
a  distribution  of  Block  m.ade  to  an  Indi- 
vidual (or  certain  corporations)  pursuant 
to  an  order  enforcing  the  antitrust  law*  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  dividend  distribution  but 
shall  be  tri-ated  as   a   return  of  capital;    aud 
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to  provide  that  the  amount  of  such  a  dls- 
trltiutlon  nuide  U)  a  corporation  shall  be  the 
f.ilr  market  value  of  the  distribution. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  8LACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

'itic  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly «at  1  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day JantiHvv  25,  19€2,  at  12  o'clock  noon 


I  .Xrci-riVF    COMMUNTCA'l  IONS. 

p.rc 

Under  claii.'-e  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive ccnuiiUnicatiop.s  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  tabli^  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1593  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  transmittliiT  a  rejiort  on  ttie  progress 
of  the  .^rii.\-  IJf-f-r.'e  OfT^niF'  Tr;iii.ing:  Corps 
fllpht  training  proL;ra:n  covering  the  pen  d 
frcin  Janu.iry  1.  li«jl.  t  •  D€(  ouibcr  31.  U'Gl. 
pur.'-u.iiit  to  title  in  ignited  P!,ites  (.\^l\c. 
(.ection  48<4.  to  th-  c:o  mittee  on  Arn.td 
txL-rv  iCfs 

]5li4  a  If'U,T  from  the  A-s.'-i.-.lant  .Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  traiiMr.lt  ting  a  draft  of  a 
propo-icd  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  Fic- 
tion R  T'f  the  Organic  Art  of  Guam  and  Rer- 
tlrin  15  of  the  Kes  i.srd  ("ircanlc  Act  of  the 
Virel::  Islhiid.s.  to  provide  for  apjK mtmcnt  of 
Arimg  Socf  t.irle.s  h  r  Kuch  terntorios  ui  der 
certain  conditions  ,  to  the  c\.u.iioU<e  on 
Interior  and  In.^ular  Ail. ore 

1505  A  letter  from  the  CommL^slonor,  In.- 
mlpratlon  and  Nalurall/atlun  Service.  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  cer- 
t-aln  liifoi  ip.ntlon  rilatn.R  to  r  j^eratlois  ron- 
reriilntr  ll.e  rfui.str.ilioji  i..f  refUt'ci'S  loi  tlic 
I>eriod  July  1.  19G1.  tnroUKh  LXnembfr  31. 
I'.'Gl.  purFuai.i  to  Piihllc  I_r.v  B6  618.  to  the 
Lonmmtt'c  on  the  Jud;i  i.irv. 


lo-'O     A    letter    Ir    ni 


li.c 


Governor.  Canal  Zone  Cio\  crnmf  it,  tr.-.i.'-- 
mlttlng  a  draft  of  a  projrased  bill  entitled. 
'  K  mi;  to  regulate  archeoloplcal  exploration 
In  the  Canal  Zone";  X--  the  C^.iumlt'.ee  on 
Mercliai  t  Marine  and  I- isherle."- 

1597.  .^  lefer  from  11. e  .Secret  iry  of  the 
Treasury  transmit' i  :ig  a  drtilt  of  a  jiroposed 
bill  enlitifd  '  A  bill  U)  amend  section  7608 
of  the  Ii.terij..!  Revciiue  C-dc  of  1954.  relat- 
ing to  authority  of  Intcrnn!  reventie  ei.t  rre- 
ment  officers";  to  the  C>mnilttoc  on  Ways 
and  Men;;'; 


KEEOK  IS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

I  :.der  claire  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  d' livercd  to  the  Clerk 
for  print  lilt:  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  RmiFRPORD-  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  InsuHr  AfTalr*-  S  38.3  An  act  to 
provide  lor  the  acquisition  of  a  patented 
mining  claim  on  the  soutli  rim  of  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses; v,lth  ameiutment  (Kept.  No.  1286). 
Referred  to  the  Ci'n;mittce  of  the  Whole 
Hoi;,-e  (-n  tV.e  St.itc  of  the  Union. 

^Tr  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mliil>:tratliin  House  Re^r>Uitlon  500.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary;  wltliout  amendment  (Rept. 
No.    1287).     Ordered   to   be   printed. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  604.  Res- 
olution to  provide  additional  funds  fur  the 
expenses  of  the  studies.  Investigations,  ajid 
l.'^'i'.ilries    authorized    by    House    Resolution 


143;  without  amendment  (Rept  No  1288). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnlBtratlon.  House  Resolution  613.  Res- 
olution to  AuthorUEc  the  expenditure  oi 
certain  funds  for  the  expenset  of  the  C<^;m- 
mlttee  un  Un-AmerUsn  ActlvltlcH;  without 
itmcndment  (Rept  No  12«9) .  Ordered  to  be 
printed 

Mr  fRIEDEI,;  Conmiiilee  on  Hou/.e  Ad- 
mlnu»tr»tion,  Hou»e  lU'itolutlon  tM).  Reiuj. 
lullon  providing  additional  employees  (or 
the  Commtttef  on  Wu>«  and  Mt-.ins;  with- 
out aniendment  (Rept  No  \2'H)^  Ordered 
u.)  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  HoUbC  Ad- 
ministration. Huii&e  Resolution  517.  Res- 
oUitli  n  providing  for  the  payment  from  the 
contluf^ent  fund  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rejirc- 
seatativcs  certain  expenses  oi  the  U..S.  Con- 
stitution 175th  Anniversary  Commission; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No  1291). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.'-e\  el  ally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H  R  9'877.  A  b!U  to  provide  for  tlie  settle- 
ment of  claims  against  the  United  States  by 
members  of  the  uniformed  forvices  and 
civilian  officers  and  cmpluyeet>  of  the  Ui-.ttd 
Suatcs  fur  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  personal 
proj/crty  Incident  to  their  service,  and  for 
'•h.'^r  ;  '.irpoics;  to  the  Cv^niiniltec  on  the 
JuciiL  i..ry. 

I'^y  Mr    FOGARTY. 
II  R   9878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  lehamg 
I.,  p.iy  for  postal  employet  .s;  to  the  Comniit- 
tie  <i\  Post  G/Tice  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HORAK 
H  R.  9879.  A  bill  to  amend  seciion  27  of  the 
Merch.ar.t  Marine  Act,  1920,  to  permit  the 
waiver  of  such  section  under  certain  circum- 
si.iiiLe.s,  lo  the  Conimutte  on  Mcrcnaiil 
Marine  and  Fishericii. 

B>  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H  R.  9C80.  A    bill    to    rcpno    price    support 
fci:b.sidies  and  direct  the  sale  of  Coinmodity 
Credit  Corporation   Inventory;    to   the   Com- 
niittee  on  .Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
HJt.  9881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  in  order  to  impose  a  license 
fee  on  radio  and  television  broadcasting  li- 
censees in  an  amount  equal  to  1  percent  of 
their  gross  receipts;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KARTH  (by  request)  : 
H  R  98fl2.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  to  prohibit  the  hunting  of 
the   mourning   dove;    to   the    Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KILGORE: 
H.R.  9883.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  San 
Benito  International  Bridge  Co.  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  n  toll  bridge  across  the 
Rio  Grande  near  Los  Indlos,  Tex.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 
H  R.  9884.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  of- 
ficers of  the  naval  service  erroneously  In 
receipt  of  compeiiEation  based  upon  an  in- 
correct computation  of  service  for  basic  pay; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS : 
HR.9885.  A  bill  to  bring  State  vocational 
agriculture  teachers  within  the  purview  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  REIFEL: 
H  R.  9886    A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  19C1   and  the  Soil  Conservation  and 


Dome.stlc  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  to  per- 
mit under  certain  circumstances  flaxseed  to 
be  raised  on  acreage  diverted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  SANTANGELO: 

H  R  9887.  A  bill  Ui  authorize  a  2-ycar  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  all 
flementary  and  secondary  school  children  In 
(ill  of  the  Ktates;  V)  the  Comm>tt««  on  Edu- 
catl'.n  and  Labor 

By  Mr  BCHEKER 

HR  »«88.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  J'o  7 . 
and  5'bi  ii'.  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
relating  to  employment  of  members  of  Com- 
munlht  organlsratlons  in  certain  defenf^e 
faf  i;itle«;  to  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameru  i.n 
A'-iivities. 

By  M^    JOII.N.-^ON  of  Maryland: 

HP  9889.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Indtii- 
trlal  furloughs  during  World  War  I  shall 
bo  deemed  creditable  service  for  pension 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Attairs. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 

II  J.  Res.  606.  Joint  resolution  desigiiatinp 
th.e  third  .Sunday  ir,  June  of  each  year  r;s 
Father's  Day:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judi..  iary. 

By  Mr  REIFEL: 

H  J.  Res.  607.  Joint  rcioiution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  ilie 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  wcmen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr  DOOLEY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  407.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  study  and  report  on  ways  and 
means  of  establishing  a  free  guide  service  for 
the  U.S.  Capitol  Building;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.  Res.  525.  Resolution  expressing  tl.r 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
favor  of  direct  negotiation  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States  in  the  search  for  peace: 
t-o  th.e  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland: 

HR.  9890.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carmlno 
dl  Martore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

h!r.  9891.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joseph 
S  Salama;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jndi- 
ci.irv. 

ByMr.  KARTH: 

H.R.9892.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AUcp 
Amar  Froemming;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R.9893.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Tadcu.'^z 
Si^chackl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ti.iry. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.R.9894.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Loretta 
Shea,  deceased.  In  full  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  that  estate;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlciarv. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

232.  Mr.  STRATTON  presented  a  resolution 
of  the  Schenectady  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors urging  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  act  favorably  on  Uie  renewal 
of  broadcasting  licenses  for  General  Electric 
Co.  stations  WGY,  WGFM.  and  WRQB  In 
Schenectady,  N.T..  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 
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Importance  of  Milk  Stressed  by  President 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1962 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  the  decline  in  the  consumption  of 
milk  in  this  Nation,  not  only  because  I 
represent  a  dairy  district  in  the  great 
dairy  State  of  Wisconsin  and  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Dairy  and  Poul- 
try Subcommittee,  but  also  because  I 
know  that  milk  is  a  vital  ingredient  for 
a  nutritionally  sound  diet  for  our  citi- 
zens. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Presi- 
dent John  F  Kennedy  shares  my  feelings 
on  the  necessity  of  milk  in  the  diets  of 
both  children  and  adults  and  on  the 
safety  of  our  milk  supply  from  radio- 
active fallout 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  ! 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
summary  of  President  Kennedy  s  views 
on  the  subject  as  expre.s^sed  before  the 
National  Conference  on  Milk  and  Nutri- 
tion, held  January  23  here  in  Washint,'- 
ton.  D.C.: 

PRESiorNT  Kennedy  s   Remarks  at  Milk  and 

NtrmmoN  Conitirence 

Thank  vou.  Mr  Secretary  Ladles  and 
gentlemen.  I  want  to  express  my  appre<-ia- 
llon  to  all  of  ymi  tnr  participating  In  this 
conference,  which  I  think  is  most  tmi)orta!U 
to  our  ftrmers  and   to  our  country. 

And  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  this  morning 
about    a    very    important   subject    to   lis    all 
And  that  la  milk 

Almost  every  State  prexluces  niUlt  1'  pro- 
vides twice  ds  murh  of  the  cash  Income  for 
our  farmers  as  any  other  basic  cr^p  Its 
our  niofit  noarlshini^  food 

And  l.ist  yeiir  we  consumed  either  in  the 
form  of  milk  or  in  the  form  of  but'er  cheese 
or  Ice  cream  about  12.5  bililon  pounds  of 
dairy  products  But  In  the  year  before  we 
consumed  between  2  and  3  billion  pounds 
more  At  the  same  time,  our  population  In- 
creased 1  7  percent  .\nd  milk  production.  In 
an  effort  to  keep  pace  with  population  pro- 
duction, Increased  l'-,  percent  And  In  that 
same  time  milk  consumption  declined  2  ,j 
per'^et;  t 

This  is  a  seriDU-s  m.itr.er  for  us.  serious  for 
the  dairy  industry,  for  all  of  our  farmers 
and  for  the  United  States. 

First,  it  8  a  matter  of  concern  because  It 
Implies  piMir  nu'rltion  and  a  less  balanced 
die' 

Second.  It  presents  problems  In  the  area  of 
the  management  of  our  milk  production  It 
will  require  adju.stment  We  (ann^it  ci.n- 
tlnue  to  acciimul.ite  dairy  products  In  stlU 
larger  Inventories  Nor  can  we  embark 
upon  a  policy  that  will  Jeopardize  the  eco- 
nomic Interest  of  so  large  a  segment  of  our 
farm  population  For  there  Is  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  prosperity  on  the  farm 
.ind  priispf'rity  In  the  city,  between  eccjnumlc 
health  of  our  farm  conununlty  and  the 
economic  health  of  our  Nation. 

Third,  the  drop  In  milk  consumption  has 
a  serious  UT.pllcatlon  for  the  best  use  of 
those  soil  w.vter  and  anlmrl  re8<-)urre8  that 
are    now    involved    In    dairy    produc'lon.     I 


d'  'Ubt  that  anyone  cm  be  sure  of  the  reas<">n8 
of  this  sudden  drop  in  ron.sumptlon  We 
only  kn^'W  that  the  .slow  decline  li;  ciinsump- 
tlon  over  a  period  of  Mme  became  lmniedl>i'e 
and  precipitous  List  year 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  milk  is 
an  important  aid  to  grH->d  health  This  has 
led  me  to  direct  that  milk  be  served  at  every 
Wlilte  House  me;i.l  from  now  on  And  I  ex- 
pert   that   all   <)f    >is   win   benefit   frum    It 

If  v.e  ire  to  be  i  vigorous  and  \lt\l  Nation 
as  we  all  desire,  then  of  course  we  must  de- 
pend on  the  consumption  of  a  balanced  diet 
And  milk  must  be  a  p.irt  <jf  1* 

I  am  aware  that  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  public  discussion  iibout  the  effect  of 
radioactive  fallout  upon  our  food  supply 
Most  of  the  dlscus-sion  has  unfortunately 
used  milk  as  an  example  of  frnxl  products 
th.it  might  be  c  jntamiuated  This  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  milk  in  our  dally 
diet,  but  It  has  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
causing  an  Indentlflcat ion  In  the  minds  of 
some  between  fallout  and  milk  I  should 
like  to  correct  any  misunderstandings  that 
may  exist  about  this 

The  Public  Hea.th  Service  and  -ther  agen- 
cies have  been  instructed  to  keep  the  prob- 
lem.^  of  fall'  ut  In  f'XKl  under  constant 
surveillance  Detailed  guidelines  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  people  against  radiation 
have  been  developed  by  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council  It  Is  abundantly  clear  that 
for  the  foreseeable  future  there  Is  no  danger 
from  present  amount  of  exposure 

The  milk  supply  offers  no  haauirds— on  the 
contrary  It  remains  one  of  the  best  sources 
of  nutrition  for  our  children  and  for  adults 
And  I  hope  that  the  American  j)eople  will 
appreciate  this  m  ire  ,ind  more  as  time  k;oes 
on  In  addition,  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
B^ard  of  the  National  Rese.irch  Council  h,us 
concluded  iifter  Intensive  research  that  the 
association  of  mi;k  cotisumption  and  coro- 
nary disease  due  to  the  increase  m  cholesterol 
level  has  not  been  sutTlclently  established 
to  Justtfly  the  abandonment  of  this  nutri- 
tious element  except  where  dix-tors  have 
individually  prescribed  special  diets  for  those 
fi.>und  to  be  i,uscei)tlble  to  special  cholesterol 
or  coronary  problems 

In  the  past  50  years  our  children  ha\e 
er  wn  more  vigor  lus  and  sturdy  becaus*-  ..f 
better  diets  and  better  health  Our  young 
adults  are  now  about  2  Inches  taller  than 
they  were  half  a  century  ago  I  should  like, 
and  I  ani  sure  all  of  us  would  like,  to  see 
this  trend  contln  ae. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  people  now  at- 
tain a  physical  condition  once  attained  by  a 
very  few  But  nutrltlr>nlsts  tell  us  that  10 
percent  of  our  pf<iple  still  have  an  lnade<juate 
diet  The  most  serious  deficiencies  Tm  told, 
are  In  the  very  nlnerals  and  vitamins  such 
as  calcium  and  vitamin  A — most  prevalent 
in  milk  I'm  sure  all  of  us  would  like  to 
see  this  nutritional  gap  narrowed 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  needs 
and  the  problems  of  our  older  citizens  als<j 
tell  us  that  older  people  need  more  calcium 
than  they  now  get  Again  milk  offers  the 
best  and  most  economical  source  of  this  vital 
mineral. 

Tliere  are  many  schoolchildren  today  who 
do  not  participate  In  the  sch>.Mjl  milk  and 
school  lunch  programs  because  their  scIkkjIs 
do  not  and  often  cannot  make  them  avail- 
able Last  year  w-  expanded  the^e  programs. 
I  h'jpe  more  and  more  children  will  be  able 
to  receive  school  milk  and  lunches  In  the 
day.-i  ahead  T^iese  find.  I  think.  lnrrea.'<lng 
support,  these  programs,  among  the  people 
of  other  nations  We  have  enc<juraged  this 
development    and    will   continue   to  do   so 

These  are  sonie  of  the  areas  which  I  h  pe 
this  conference  will  cover  I  do  not  say  that 
It   Is  an  easy  matter  that  we  are   now   faced 


with  but  we  do  v.ant  ti)  emphasize  tiiat  thU 
Is  a  great  jrixitictlve  resource  of  otir  coun- 
try We're  rh  h  In  a  very  basic  food.  We  are 
n-itious  to  have  the  consumption  of  It  In- 
creased as  our  population  mounts  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  conference  will  help  bring 
attetition  of  the  public  to  what  a  raluable 
asset  we  have  and  to  make  sure  that  we  de- 
velop It  more  fully.  And  therefore  I  want 
to  cxpres.s  my  thanks  to  all  of  you  for  being 
here  today 


The  Pottal  Rate  Raise  Bill 

EXTENSION   t)P  RP:MARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  low  A 
IN    IMF.  HDl.-E  OF  HEPRE.SENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  January  24.  1962 

Mr  JENSEN     Mr   Speaker,  there  are 

m.my  meciuities  in  tliis  so-called  Murray 
ameiulment,  which  m  truth  and  In  fact 
is  a  substitute  fur  the  committee  bill,  on 
which  the  Post  office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  held  lenKthy  hearinK's.  The 
so-called  Murray  ameruiment  had  little 
or  no  consideration  by  the  committee 
but  was  .simply  demanded  as  "must" 
legi.slation  by  the  palace  chiefs  down- 
town 

Am.rica  will  rue  th.e  day  if  we.  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  abrogate 
our  duLies  and  responsibilities,  as  we  are 
a.->ked  to  do  in  this  instance,  even  to  the 
point  of  shutting'  <  fT  debate  in  the  Hou.so 
of  Reprc'^tntatives  a.'^  all  present  have 
uitne.ssed 

The  Murray  .sub.stilule  is  replete  with 
inequities  which,  if  made  law.  would  be 
most  detrimental  to  many  newspapers, 
all  .shopptT.s  nuides  and  all  .sorts  of  pub- 
lications, many  of  which  are  already 
struL'«liiK  to  stay  m  the  black. 

To  attempt  to  raise  revenue  by  this 
method,  which  amounts  to  peanuts  com- 
pared to  the  wasteful  sptnding  program 
by  tlie  billions  of  dollars  of  the  party  in 
power  here  m  Congress  and  downtown 
who  show  not  the  slightest  inclination  or 
d'^sire  t-o  save  a  smi'le  penny  for  the  al- 
ready overburdened  American  taxpayer, 
i.s  more  than  I  can  swallow 

The  almost  25-percent  increase  in 
first -class  mail  proposed  here  is  nothing 
more  or  le.ss  than  a  lax  increase  on  tht' 
American  people,  and  which  will  work  a 
hardship  on  many  individuals  and  busl- 
ne.sses  of  every  nature,  nationwide,  to 
th.e  end  that  le.ss  first -class  mall  will  be 
sent,  which  will  reduce  the  claimed 
amount  of  revenue 

Mr  Speaker,  after  weighing  this  pro- 
po.sal  carefully.  I  simply  cannot  support 
it.  even  with  the  Cunningham  amend- 
ment Included,  which  was  cleverly 
slipped  Into  the  Murray  substitute  In  the 
belief  that  by  so  doing  Members  would 
not  dare  oppose  the  bill  on  final  passage. 
Pacts  are  that  the  President  could  stop 
Communist  propaganda  from  going 
through  the  mails  simply  by  ordering  the 
Po.stmuster  General  to  stop  It.  Just  as 
was  done  under  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration. 
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Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  one  m  Amer- 
ica more  opposed  to  ungodly  communism 
and  all  its  lowdown,  ^ying  propaganda 
than  am  I;  however,  I  will  not,  I  cannot 
conscientiously  abrogate  my  responsi- 
bilities as  a  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  we  are  l>eing  asked  to  do 
in  this  instance,  which  I  would  be  doing 
if  I  voted  for  this  sort  of  unfair,  unwar- 
ranted legislation.  Hence  should  the  so- 
called  Murray  substitute  be  adopted,  I 
shall   vote    'no"  on  final  pa.ssace 


Remarks  of  Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty,  U.S. 
Representative,  Second  Concessional 
District  of  Rhode  Island,  at  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Association 
for  Retarded  Children  at  Sanford  Barn, 
Hamden,  Conn.,  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 23,  1961 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    RH'    DK     IS)  AND 

IN    THE  HOU.SE  OF  REI'RE.'5ENTAT1VE.S 

Wednesday.  Jawicry  24.  1962 

.Mr  FOGARTY  Mr  Six^aker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  leriiarks.  I  include 
an  address  which  I  delivered  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
As.socialion  for  Retarced  Children  at 
Sanford  Barn.  Hamden,  Conn.,  on 
September  23,  1961 

Hemarks  or  Hon  John  K  Fogarty,  U  .S  Kff- 
rk-skntativi  Sfcond  C'i  ncres.sional  Dis- 
trict or  Rhode   Island,   at  Anni'ai.   Mkft- 

INC     or     THE     CONNECTIt  I  T    A.SSOCIATION     rOR 
Rf.TARDED       CHUHRFN        AT        SANEORD       BaRN. 

Hamden     C"NN      <>n    Satt-rday     yEPXEMBFR 

-'J.  i!:>f3i 

It  I.s  hi-.ii  tin.i.g  to  see  so  maiiy  of  you 
here  The  f.ibt  growth  of  tlils  movement  to 
htlp  the  retarded  Ib  one  of  the  Inspiring  facte 
I  cling  to  In  these  troubled  times  It  ^ives 
me  hope  that  humimlty.  hKvlng  at  Ul^t  f(jund 
the  right  way  to  cof>e  with  this  problem, 
which  has  baffled  mankind  through  the  ages, 
m.iy  also  muster  the  capacity  to  solve  Its 
n»'west  problem;  how  to  avoid  destroyniK  It- 
wlf.  riip  clue  Lo  success  m  both  cases.  I  am 
sure,  is  the  same  breaking  down  the  bar- 
riers that  divide  tis  buildlii;  up  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood 

No  doubt  many  of  y>iu  rm  recall,  as  I  can, 
when  the  retarded  child  was  e.ich  family's 
private  often  e\en  its  secret— problem. 
Individually,  every  p.irent  tried  his  best  to 
^•^•\\i^  the  problem  IXictur  after  docttir  was 
railed  upon,  liistu wt ion  af '.er  institution  Wiis 
tried,  until  at  last  hope  sunk  mUj  des{)erate 
resiijnation  There  was  o.ily  one  ending  to 
that   prnate    .secret   r<i.»d-  failure 

It  has  been  little  more  than  a  decade 
th.it  a  newer  way  hu.s  been  tried  (jn  a  na- 
lK>n\MUe  scale-  the  way  (  f  cooperation,  the 
way  of  banding  together  Instead  of  the 
intermit  lent  pushes  of  an  individual  parent 
against  the  hard  wall  af  prejudice  and 
apathy,  there  is  now  the  mighty  push  of 
millions 

And  tlie  w.ill  IS  crumbling  Indeed,  it  has 
already  crumbled  What  i-ther  area  of  h\i- 
man  ende.ivor  can  show  so  much  achieve- 
men'  in  svich  a  brief  span  cil  time'  I  can 
think  of  none 

'Htc  employers  who  would  !!'■:  consider 
hiring  a  retarded  person  a  few  years  ago 
tinU  many   tiseful   jobs  for   them   iiow.     The 


scientists  who  used  to  think  study  of  mei;- 
tal  retardation  was  a  dead-end  road  have 
discovered  its  a  8UF>erhighway.  Classrooms 
for  the  retarded  are  no  longer  shunned  but 
sought  by  some  of  the  Nation's  finest  teach- 
ers. Tlie  friends  of  parents  of  retarded 
children,  who  merely  offered  sympathy,  now 
join  this  ass'Dclatlon  and  give  active  help. 
Your  Influence  has  even  permeated  the  halls 
of   government  -Federal,   State,   and   local. 

Perhaps,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
gage  the  changes  you  have  wrought  Is  in 
terms  of  Federal  action. 

Just  6  year;;  ago,  the  t<jtal  investment  of 
the  US  Dppnrtmcnt  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Weltiire  in  programs  for  the  retarded 
w.u>  less  than  $2  million.  Last  year,  It  was 
$20  million.  This  current  ye;ir,  It  will  be 
over  $26  milion.  For  many  years  now. 
whenever  tho  appropriations  committee 
which  I  chair  is  considering  the.se  programs, 
tlie  question  I  ask  repeatedly  of  the  agency 
witnesses  is'  Are  you  asking  for  enough?" 
To  the  best  oi  my  ability.  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  no  impi'irtant  progre.ss  Is  being 
delayed  for  lack  of  mo.iey.  I  believe  I  can 
tell  you  with  considerable  assurance  that. 
as  the  potentials  for  progress  increase,  so 
will  the  funds  for  realizing  those  pin^ntlal.s 
Translated  l;ito  action,  what  hits  this  Fed- 
eral aid  helped  communities  and  States  to 
do  for  their  retarded? 

For  one  thing.  It  has  helped  them  to  in- 
crease Job  opportunities.  Last  year,  \oca- 
tionid  rehabilitation  agencies  placed  2,900  re- 
tarded adults  In  Jobs.  This  is  four  times 
as  many  as  were  placed  In  1956  and  a  thou- 
sand more  than  were  placed  In  the  whole 
5-year  period  of  1945-50.  At  the  same  time. 
techniques  for  fitting  the  retarded  and  the 
job  are  const.intly  being  studied  and  Im- 
proved. Your  own  associatidn  has  a  grant  to 
study  the  vocational  and  social  adjustment 
of  persons  who  leave  institutions  to  take 
Jobs  in  the  out.slde  world.  Connecticut  Col- 
lege in  New  London  also  has  a  grant  and  is 
using  It  to  study  the  personal,  social,  and 
economic  adjustments  of  retarded  adults 
who  live  out  In  the  community.  These  are 
Just  2  of  about  50  demonstrations  and  re- 
search projects  that  are  receiving  Federal 
aid  through  the  Office  of  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation. And  even  this  is  a  small  part  of 
the  total  effort  which  employers,  unions, 
schools,  and  agencies  are  putting  into  the 
problem. 

Federal  aid  has  al.so  Increased  educational 
opportunities  for  the  retarded.  Right  now, 
at  Southern  Connecticut  State  College  there 
are  two  promising  students  who  are  getting 
the  training  that  will  qualify  them  to  head 
programs  to  prepare  more  teachers  for  the 
retiu-ded.  In  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties throughout  the  country,  there  are  160 
other  student.'  like  these  two.  For  the  past 
4  years,  at  the  rate  of  a  million  dollars  a 
year,  the  Office  of  Education  h.i^  been  giv- 
ing fellowships  to  these  teachers  of  teachers 
Tills  means  that  the  number  of  well  pre- 
pared men  an<l  women  whom  school  systems 
like  yours  car.  obtain  for  special  cliii>srooms 
will  grow  at  a  geometric  rate. 

Federal  aid  lias  incre;ised  treatment  op- 
pirt unities  Tlie  diagnostic  and  evaluation 
clinic  at  New  Haven  is  one  of  83  such  clinics 
now  operating  in  thl.s  country  and  55  of 
them  are  receiving  Federal  aid  from  the 
Children's  Bureau 

The  field  wliere  Federal  aid  hi\s  most  con- 
.spicuou.sly  changed  the  prospects  for  the  re- 
t.irded  Is  resesrch.  About  $10  million  a  year 
is  now  being  spent  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  on  research  that  holds  hope 
for  the  ret.'U-ded.  Two  Institutes  conduct 
and  sponsor  such  research.  The  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness  is  supporting  129  projects  right 
now.  2  of  the  major  ones  being  at  Yale 
University.  The  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  ha.s  98  projects,  3  of  them  here  In 
C'lmecticut :    1   at  Yale.   1   at  the  University 


i:    Connecticut   and   1   at  Southbury  Train- 
ing Scliool. 

Good  research  men  are  at  last  working 
on  this  problem  and,  as  I  need  hardly  re- 
mind this  group,  they  are  getting  results. 

The  big  breakthrough  on  PKU  (phenylke- 
tonuria) has  opened  a  whole  new  vista  of 
glittering  poeslbiUtles.  We  may  very  well 
find  that  a  rather  high  proportion  of  the 
retarded  are  the  victims  of  built-in  meta- 
bolic disorders— like  PKU — and  that  most  if 
not  all  of  them  can  be  corrected  by  diet. 

Similarly,  the  recent  discovery  that  the 
body  cells  of  mongoloids  have  one  more 
chroniosone  than  the  cells  in  normal  people 
has  sent  researchers  hot  on  the  chromosone 
trail  and  may  lead  to  answers  not  only  to 
mongolism  but  Uj  other  abnormalities  as 
well 

I  could  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening 
talking  about  research  because  so  much  is 
itoing  oi.  lu  that  field  I  could  talk  for 
hours  about  the  details  ol  the  Federal  pro- 
tir.ims  I  have  hii^hhghted  And  you,  1  am 
.-urc.  could  match  every  one  of  my  stories 
witli  equally  impressive  ones  of  what  your 
own  association  has  achieved  in  local  pro- 
grams. 

But  rejJK'ing  over  gams  made  is  hardly 
ilic  way  to  assure  tliat  additional  gains  will 
tX'  made 

The  biggest  Job  ahead,  as  I  see  it.  and  the 
job  which  only  people  like  you,  Individually 
and  collectively,  can  do.  Is  to  see  that  the 
benefits  of  prograss  are  not  limited  to  a  few 
lamilies  and  their  childdren, 

Tliis  year,  200  babies  will  be  born  with 
PKU  and.  In  the  years  ahead,  they  will  have 
brothers  and  sisters  born  with  PKU.  Not 
until  all  babies  are  routinely  checked  for  PKU 
can  we  wipe  out  this  dreadful  and  now  pre- 
ventable defect. 

Right  now,  in  this  country,  there  are  more 
than  a  million  people  who  have  diabetes  and 
don't  know  it.  Some  of  them  are  going  to 
have  babies  this  year  and  some  of  those 
babies  are  going  to  have  brain  damage.  Here 
again  is  a  tragedy  we  could  prevent.  But 
It  won't  be  prevented  until  every  community 
is  organized  to  find  its  diabetics  and  to  give 
every  diabetic  and  prediabetic  pregnant 
woman  the  prenat.al  care  that  will  assure 
her  a  normal  child. 

I  have  selected  these  two  examples  of  un- 
finished business  from  the  hundreds  of  ex- 
amples I  might  have  cited  for  a  special  rea- 
son. I  think  they  point  up  why  this  associa- 
tion has  much  to  gain  by  Joining  forces  with 
other  health  groups  in  a  broader  attack  on 
our  health  problems. 

This  is  a  particularly  propitious  time  to 
make  such  an  effort  because  the  Congress. 
just  this  week,  passed  a  law  specifically  de- 
signed to  help  you.  I  refer  to  the  Com- 
munity Health  Services  and  Facilities  Act  of 
1961 — a  law  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  pieces  of  health  legis- 
lation ever  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  help  com- 
munities modernize  their  basic  health  strm  - 
turc.  a  structure  that  took  form  50  to  100 
years  ago  and  hasn't  changed  much  since 
That  structure  worked  fine  when  acute  and 
contagious  diseases  were  our  prime  concern, 
but  it  doesn  t  work  so  well  now  that  lone 
term,  clironic  conditions  are  the  big  health 
problems. 

What  kind  of  a  health  structure  does  the 
modern  community  need?  My  friends  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  have  a  phrase  for  it — 
comprehensive  health  care.  By  that  they 
mean  a  system  of  services  provided  by  private 
medicine,  by  health  departments,  by  hos- 
pitals and  voluntary  agencies  which  is  so 
well  coordinated  that  no  gaps  of  neglect  are 
left. 

Such  a  system  would  assure,  first  of  all, 
prevention.  Just  as  every  baby  deserves  a 
PKU  check  so  does  he  deserve  Immuniza- 
tion against  polio,  whooping  cough,  diph- 
theria, tetanus      And  when  measles  vaccine 
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comes  along,  aa  I  expect  It  wUl  In  a  yeu.r  or 
so,  ti«  deserve*  tl^iat  too 

Wtilta  trie  Ust  of  Ills  we  can  prevent  la 
stlU  ruther  short,  there  U  a  much  longer  I'.st 
ol  conditions  that  can  be  alleviated  If  diag- 
nosed early  Tou  well  know  that  the  earlier 
tJie  retarded  child  is  diagnosed  the  better 
are  his  chances  for  a  good  ad^istmcnt  to 
life.  Early  diagnosis  Is  Just  as  Impor'ant 
for  cancer,  heart  disease  and  all  of  today's 
big  killers  and  erlpplers.  The  modem  com- 
mvinlty  health  structure  Is  one  that  aasurfs 
early  diagnosis  of  all  health  Impalrmenta 

Finally,  the  modem  health  smicture  la 
one  that  provides  the  wide  range  of  spe<-l:U 
services  so  many  of  the  handlf-apped  need 
I  am  thinking  of  visiting  nurses,  of  spt-erh 
therapists.  ph78lr;il  ther.iplsrs.  In  f'lr-t  the 
Whole  gamut  of  .-.pei  lal  theraplst.s.  >>f  dietl- 
tl.ins.  of  hnmemuKers  to  B;'.ve  a  few  hnnrs  of 
freedom  to  thone  hou.seboimd  mothers  wb.o 
have  patients  at  i.Dme  These  and  many 
other  types  of  servii'es  would  be  helprul  to 
all  .sorts  of  pe<->p!e  who  have  chronic  dis- 
abilities. lni!ud:ng  th<*  retarded. 

The  new  :.iw  not  only  provides  grant,*  to 
Stat.e3  to  !'.o!p  eot  SMch  procTams  s'arted 
but  also  ;.ri  v.dfs  project  grants  These 
project  gr  mts  i.'e  available  to  any  f-rt^r- 
prlslng  gT"up  who  want  to  test  ov;t  some 
progr.im  th.i".  promises  to  be  an  imp''>rt.'\nt 
building  block  in  the  modern  heiUh  struc- 
ture 

Because  your  association  has  demonstrated 
so  dramatically  hnw  much  can  be  a.-onm- 
p'.l.s!ie<i  by  pcHjling  voiir  efforts.  I  hop^  you 
will  be  .imong  the  lenders  In  this  movement 
to  coordinate  md  .'Strengthen  the  commu- 
nity s  total  health  efTi>rt 

The  P>deral  Government,  through  this 
new  law.  makes  some  useful  to<-)l8  available 
to  you  B  .V  .us  y  'i  know,  tools  mean  noth- 
ing unless  th«»re  urn  people  ready  and  willing 
to  uite  th«»m 

I  know  prn»ona:iv.  that  you  have  some 
mlghtv  erfer»-|ve  tonl  users  here  in  ConT;er'!- 
cut.  In  fact  rlRht  In  this  ro.  .m  Yotir  S'ate 
dlrert<ir.  ,Anne  Swltzcr.  distinguished  sister 
of  a  d!stlr;kcul.«hpd  lady.  Mary  Swl'/er.  tl'.e 
head  of  yvir  iffl'-e  nf  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion; Bob  Williams,  your  able  pregldent--but 
I  should  never  have  started  mentioning 
iLimes.  Quite  obvluvisly.  from  your  rec-ird, 
you  are  all  good  tool  users. 

They  say  that  success  breeds  sticcess  and 
if  th.it  Is  truo  I  haven't  a  doubt  that  the 
br.ght  news  In  a  world  that  nowadays  seems 
BO  rull  of  had  nfws.  will  cntlnue  to  be  the 
story  of  yiur  pri^nv.s  Keep  on  pr  ivlnt^, 
by  your  exampif  tl.at  when  men  and  women 
of  good  will  band  together,  with  courage  ond 
determination,  nothing  Is  Impossible. 


and  other  business  esLabliiilimeiiLs 
abundaiiUy  able  to  carry  the  burden,  I 
can  see  no  rea.son  for  subsidizing  the 
mails  through  personal  income  and  other 
methods  of  taxation. 

It  would  be  difficult  Indeed  to  adju.st 
each  rate  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
everyone  and  to  thoie  who  object  to  tJie 
inclasion  of  Gov-Tnraent  or  cuiKreiiAional 
mail,  may  I  point  out  that  e  sub.slanUai 
p:o'.  i.Mon  for  .-^'u  ..  u..e  is  reported  to  have 
be«n  made  in  tlie  departmental  ccinpu- 
tation  of  the  ra:es  ."jubmiftt'd 

In  the  interest  of  phminatintr  the  .sub- 
sidization of  bu.'-ine.ss,  I  think  we  arrived 
at  a  satisfactory  bill  ajul  if  a  record  vote 
had  been  taken.  I  woukl  Jwue  uppurted 
the  Presidents  recommtiul.ition  for  a 
rate  revisK  n  arcl  voted  for  the  bill. 


Postal  Rates  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  RENfARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or  NEW   York 
IS  THE  HOC  SE  OP  REPREriENTAnVKS 

Wednesday,  January  24.  19G2 

Mr  WHARTON  Mr  Speaker,  und.  r 
Irave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  f,:)llowin::j  the  adoption  of  the 
postiil  rate  bill  by  voice  vote.  I  should 
hke  to  poml  out  that  I  have  consL.tently 
stood  for  a  self-supporting  Post  Office 
Department  This,  especially  In  view  of 
the  fact  tliat  it  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  75  percent  of  all  first- 
class  mail  and  practically  all  of  the  other 
classes  are  bu.^:ne.<:,s  or  commercial  items. 
With  the  comparatively  inslgniflcant,  c(j.st 
to  the  mdiv.dual  and  witlx  corporations 


I  Vole  To  Deny  the  U»e  of  the  U.S.  Post*] 
Service  for  the  C*rri«ge  of  Commanist 
Political  Propaganda 


r:XTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

IN  1  ilk;  Hul  SK  OP  RKPHK^SKN  I  A  IIVFS 

W<'dne'(day.  January   24.   19^2 

Mr  LX)YU'l  Mr  Speaker,  ttrst  I  vMsh 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  lentle- 
man  from  Nebraska     Mr    Cr?»vii«r,!iAM  i 

for  authoring  the  bi.l.  H  R  9004.  de«;i-r:ed 
to  deny  the  use  of  the  US.  po.staJ  .service 
for  the  carrUirje  of  Communist  political 
propafMnda.  tJie  text  of  which  bill  has 
been  adopted  by  the  d.stinriu.shtd  chair- 
man of  our  House  Pa- 1  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Citmniitt ''e.  the  ijentUman  from 
T^^nnr'-se"  'Mr  Mtkp.w',  who  Ls  the 
niu^.or  of  ^h"  M'lrray  a.'iiendm'-nt  which 
I  voted  for 

.\  rea.-.^n  T  vot-d  for  the  Murray 
am.ridmei.L  lo  raise  i>o&tal  rates,  as 
sp'titied  111  H  H  7ij27.  primarily  m  order 
to  create  mure  revenue  to  tiie  Ireusury 
of  the  United  States  and  more  nearly 
mak'"  the  op'^rations  nf  the  Post  Office 
Drpartrn'^nt  ■^elf-.'^upportin^  and  to  elim- 
inate a  huae  portion  of  the  subsidies  to 
certain  classes  of  mail  poundage  by  the 
ta.\payers  of  the  United  Statoj,  was  be- 
cau.se  the  lari>;uiue  of  the  proposal  by 
the  gentleman  from  Nebra.ska  iMr  Cdn- 
NiNt.KAM'  became  an  integral  portion  of 
the  Mi;n-ay  amendment 

A  few  years  a  'o  I  was  a  member  of  a 
subcomnuttee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-Amcrican  Activities  which  held 
heariUKS  at  two  of  the  ports  of  entry 
to  the  United  Slates  and  tiiere  heard 
evidence  and  .'=aw  exhibits  of  th--  sort 
of  junk  mail  and  subversive  mail 
which  was  cnmm?  into  our  ports  free  and 
wiLhnut  charttr  for  di.<;tribuMon  thereof 
through  our  mail-handlm?  arranf^e- 
ment.s.  Such  ma.l  ent-  red  the  two  ports 
we  visited  by  the  hui^.dreds  of  tons  any 
Kiven  yf-ar.  and  there  were  10  times  as 
many  other  [joris  of  entry  throu-;h  which 
this  -ame  despicable  ;  ubver.^ivr  mail  was 
freely  comiriir  Even  thoutrh  the  Post 
OfTice  Department  representatives  who 
met  with  us.  and  advu-ed  us.  were  domy 
some  sort  of  a  job  at  tlie  time  to  try  to 


meet  this  problem,  we  recognlied  It  was 
not  sufficient 

Orantlng  that  there  will  t)e  additional 
adminlstratlre  problems  and  coeta  to  put 
in  place  and  In  full  force  and  eff««t  thla 
amendment  to  section  505  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  I  express  my  vt«or- 
ou.-?  hope  that  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  Stat»-s  and  his  aides  and  the 
U  .S  postal  service  shall  t)e  given  suffl- 
eirnt  funds  nnd  personnel  to  make  thla 
international  .subversive-mail  campaign 
by  Soviet  Rui^-sia  and.  her  satellites  effec- 
tive in  the  substantial  reduction,  and  I 
lioi*  ehnnnatKui.  of  sueh  distributKjn 
within  our  borders 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  Cunningham 
iUiieudm.  Kt  which  was  iiu-orporated  by 
till'  di..tin:!ui.shed  iv  ntleman  from  Ten- 
i!e*:«!ee  in  his  amendment  ■ 

In  furtherance  cf  thla  authority  to  coun- 
Uract  .idMTse  u».igt  •  f  the  niiiils  and  Uj 
rcdUv'e  the  domestic  pofit«I  rtefli  It.  no  lr.»er- 
I  iM  n.il  mall-hanilllnj?  n'mngement.  under 
w:..  h  uny  ;•<  st^il  rate.  whctluT  ^r  lu't  reiipro- 
.  .u  Is  calublljihed.  ihall  permit  the  receipt, 
handling,  transport,  or  delivery  by  the  L'  H 
I'ust  OtiWc  [Jepartmrnt  nf  ui.iil  ni.ilttT  ili-'r.'- 
mlned  by  t.he  Alurney  Gene.-nl  to  be  Com- 
munist pollMf-nl  pr-  pug  inda 

I  compliment  the  distin^'uished  Ken- 
tleman  from  Tennessee,  in  thus  incorpo- 
rnlin^'  It. 


Problems  of  Dairy  ladastry  AtfecU 
Ui  All 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 

or    wiscoNsrw 

i?i  THE  iiou:-E  OF  nErnf:i^irsT.\TivT3 
Wednesday.  January  24.  1962 

Mr  JOHN.SON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Sp-'aker.  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  L.  Ereiman  did  an  excellent  job 
of  outhiunn  the  current  problems  facing 
our  dairy  industry  and  how  they  affect 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  when  he  .spoke  to 
the  delei.'at*^s  to  the  National  Conference 
on  Mi!k  and  Nutrition  on  January  23. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  Include  Secretary  Free- 
man s  speech  in  the  Record: 
Sr^RrrvRv    P'RrrMAN    (.i'tiints   Daut   Srrc*- 

TIOM   AND   Its   NATIONWn'B  iMFl.ICATIONa 

.Abrnh.\m  Lincoln,  In  re<-rim mending  the 
r><»t^artment  nf  Agrl<';lture  be  e«tabltahed. 
s.'iid  It  would  be  the  dep.ir'ment  of  the  peo- 
ple His  vkord.x  ill  10(1  y-ars  ago  were  never 
more  true  than  they  .»re  tn<iny  V/^  are  meet- 
ing here  at  a  conference  cslled  to  dlscu.s«  a 
queKtlon  In  which  the  Interest  of  all  the 
p.i>ple  the  farmer,  con.iiimer,  businessman, 
and  W'.rker     are  closely  entvi,|ned. 

It  Is  a  question  whirh  l>et»:in  to  be  heard 
l,'i'<t  cprlni?  when  fir  'lie  first  time.  It  was 
n^'lcvi  that  mllK  cf)nsumiitlon  on  an  over- 
all b.i^ls  w:is  declining  naMonwlde  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  trerid  wa.s  clearly  estab- 
lished The  consumer  hail  used  about  three 
b.li;  jn  pounds  less  of  milk  than  In  1960, 

And  like  nil  ba.-^lc  chanjres  In  our  complex 
.■;  <-li"ty.  this  one  affects  all  the  people-  the 
firmer  consumf'r.  huslnewman.  and  worker. 
It  Is  Important  that  we  know  why  thla  hRp- 
poned  and  whiit  IU<  effect  will  be. 

IT.e  dairy  Industry  In  the  past  decnde  haa 
seen  nuiny  changes,  but  the  magnitude  of 
this  particular  development  was  totally  un- 
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tx  pec  ted.  Let  ue  then  stand  bacli  a  step  and 
tttke  a  careful  lotjk  at  what  Is  taking  place  in 
the  dairy  industry  and  whet  It  means. 

Like  all  other  farming  accupallona,  dairy- 
ing has  undergone  a  quiet,  but  dramatic, 
revolution  in  the  producti.e  capacity  of  the 
individual  farmer 

During  the  5  years  between  1954  and  1969. 
Inr  example,  4  out  of  eve.->-  10  dairy  farms 
.  ettsed  to  operate  as  milk  producers.  Those 
liU-mers  who  remained  In  dairying,  however, 
•idded  one  cow  on  the  aver  ige  for  every  three 
.ilready  in  the  herd  And.  every  one  of  those 
milk  cows  produced  in  1959  a  gallon  and  a 
luiU  of  milk  for  every  gallon  and  a  quarter 
in   1954 

Until  1961.  the  increase  :n  population  gen- 
erally consumed  the  lucre;  se. 

What  hue  happened  In  Jie  dairy  industry 
is  being  repeated,  of  course.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  virtually  every  farm  commodity  It 
hA«  meant  that  while  32  out  of  every  100 
farmers  left  agriculture  di  ring  the  decade  of 
the  1950  b  output  per  hour  of  farm  work 
has    tripled 

As  a  re«ult  with  fewer  p)eople  and  fewer 
acres  In  pnxluclion.  the  American  farmer — 
^pu^red  on  by  the  new  developments  In  tech- 
n  'li^y  and  the  dlscoverh-s  vi  science  can 
i.<-tually  produce  mure  food  and  fiber  than 
ever  before 

The  end  Is  not  even  wit  iln  sight  A  study 
!i..ide  recently  by  acricultur.il  experts  here 
in  the  Department  predicts  that  by  1980 
.^merl^an  agriculture  will  be  able  to  meet  all 
it."!  ri>mmiirnents  at  honi<'  and  abroad  with 
.SO  mlllKui  fewer  arres  tl  an  are  being  cul- 
tivated  tod.iv 

I  believe  m'>^t  pO'  p!e  v  ould  c.  iicede  that 
under  such  conditions  at  have  existed  and 
will  exist,  tlie  farmer  l.s  being  subjected  to 
unique  economic  pressure^ 

Hut  111  dairying,  a  th  rd  force  h;u;  been 
added  Inste.id  of  a  steac.y.  gradual  increase 
In  consumption  to  be  exjected  with  a  grow- 
Injf  popula'lon.  the  totj.l  Vi-Uime  of  milk 
and  dairy  prt>duc'«  used  by  .fmerlcans  has 
decreased  '.hi.'-  [  .u'-t  yeiir 

Thl.'  de\e;opn.ei'.'  has  im,ollcatlons  far  be- 
yond the  immedint^"  econ  imlc  effect  on  agri- 
culture, on  tho.se  who  handle  mi:k  and 
d.iiry  pr'Hlucts  and  th'^.'-t''  who  b>ok  to  the 
dairv  farmer  a.s  a  market  for  pnxluction  ma- 
chinery   and    material 

Its  most  serlou."-  ImpU'  atien  may  well  be 
in  the  loi'.g-term  effect  1'  can  have  on  the 
he.i'.th  TPd  vigor  <vf  tie  people  and  the 
N.itlin 

ir  there  arc  linns  when  It  may  appear 
th.it  the  Dejmrtment  it  overly  concerned 
with  the  economic  prospects  of  the  farmer, 
let  It  be  underi-t'vxl  that  our  responsibility 
IS  to  the  whole  population,  with  strong  em- 
phasis  on   the  problems   of  the  farniers 

I  am  concerned  when  a  new — and  un- 
expected— development  arises  which  will 
affect  a  complex  IndvL-^try  If  this  develop- 
ment brings  a  change  whlrh  will  benefit  the 
Nation  but  requires  an  adjustment,  then  we 
should  seek  ways  to  make  the  adjustment 
with  as  little  disrupti'Mi  a!;d  dl'shx'atlon  as 
I><i.s.sible 

If.  however,  a  development  occurs  for  rea- 
Fon.s  which  are  not  clearly  e«tabUshed  or  for 
which  there  Is  no  broad  agreement  sclen- 
t; flrn'.Iy  tlien  I  am  concerned  lest  we  force 
adjustments  which  we  will  later  regret. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  when  any- 
thing as  basic  as  nutritional  health  could  be 
placed  In  potential  Jeopardy. 

I  am  sure  these  are  some  of  the  questions 
which  also  trouble  you,  and  I  hope  that 
through  this  conference  today  we  can  begin 
to  explore  them  and  to  direct  wider  public 
attention   to   them. 

Let  me  outline  In  brief  some  of  tlie  specific 
areas  of  concern. 

First,  we  have  become  extremely  weight 
conscious  In  this  country  In  recent  years.  If 
the  drop  In  milk  consumption  is  related  to 
this  question,   we  ought  to  be  greatly   con- 


cerned Weiglit  control  involves  the  extent 
To  which  we  use  our  muscles  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  foc<i  we  eat.  Food  alone  should 
not  be  expect«?d  to  carry  the  entire  burden. 
Insofar  as  we  reduce  calorie  Intake,  it  should 
be  of  foods  Important  chiefly  for  calories — 
not  of  foods  that  carry  mdlspensable  "pro- 
teins, minerals  and  vitamins.  The  American 
people  should  not  make  wrong  changes  in 
their  dietary  habits  to  prevent  or  cure 
obesity. 

Nutritional  authorities  tell  us  that  we  need 
to  know  much  more  than  we  do  today  about 
the  place  of  butter  and  other  kinds  of  fat  In 
meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of  people. 
They  also  teU  us  that  there  should  be  no 
drastic  modification  In  diets  until  nutritional 
research  can  point  the  way  with  more  cer- 
tainty and  In  more  detail.  .We  know  that 
extremes  in  amount  used  of  any  one  kind  of 
food  may  lead  to  trouble.  Moderation  and 
variety  are  two  words  to  remember  in  think- 
ing about  the  relationship  of  diet  and  long- 
term  well-being. 

Unquestionably,  there  are  many  people 
who.  on  competen ,  medical  advice,  must 
certainly  follow  special  diets.  But  there 
arc  countless  others — both  young  and  old — 
who  now  do  not  receive  adequate  nutrition, 
particularly  those  essential  building  blocks 
of  life  for  which  milk  is  the  best  and  most 
convenient  sotirce  Infants  and  grow^ing 
children  especially  need  milk  and  dairy 
products  in  their  diet  because  of  the  large 
amounts  of  o.ilclum  and  hlgh-quaJity  protein 
.-equlred  to  keep  up  with  the  growth  needs 

Milk  contains  three  important  nutrients — 
calcium,  riboflavin,  and  protein,  in  addition 
to  other  essential  fo,<i  elements— which  peo- 
ple get  too  little  of  for  their  best  nutritional 
health,  and  usually  because  they  do  not  get 
enough   milk 

In  fact,  milk  m.ikes  it  e<ii;y  to  get  the  cal- 
cium and  rltxjflavln  we  need  In  this  Na- 
tions food  supplies,  milk  provides  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  calcium,  nearly  half  of  the 
riboflavin  and  a  fourth  of  the  protein 

Another  reason  that  milk  is  a  necessary 
food  source  is  that  it  contains  many  differ- 
ent nutrients  in  highly  beneficial  balance 
which  meet  one  of  the  basic  requirements  of 
goxl  health.  The  nutrients  work  together 
efficiently  to  meet  the  body's  needs. 

The  decline  In  milk  consumption  last  year 
was  small  »hen  compared  with  the  total 
supply  of  milk — barely  2.5  percent.  But 
coming  at  a  time  when  it  is  known  that 
milk  and  dairy  products  help  fill  essential 
nutritional  needs,  I  think  everybody  should 
be  concerned. 

The  second  area  of  concern  relates  to  the 
basic  responsibility  of  the  Department  to 
the  generations  of  the  future — to  insure  the 
productive  capability  of  our  farming  re- 
sources and  to  provide  adequate  food  at 
reasonable  c^st. 

The  soil  and  water  resources  of  this  Na- 
tion, together  with  the  most  eflBcient  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  history  has  yet  known — 
the  family  farm — have  helped  make  the 
American  the  best-nourished  person  of  all 
time. 

The  dairy  industry  has  a  vital  share  in 
the  mission  of  American  agriculture,  for 
dairy  products  are  a  dependable  and  eco- 
nomical source  of  good  nutrition. 

The  dairy  farm  Is  an  exceptionally  eflBcient 
means  of  utilizing  soil  and  water  resources 
to  meet  human  needs.  The  dairy  cow  can 
crop  the  land  that  is  too  steep,  too  soft,  too 
irregular  for  the  plow  and  combine.  Grass- 
land agriculture  yields  abundant  harvests  ol 
meat  and  milk,  without  the  cost  to  the  fu- 
ture of  erosion  and  soil  exhaustion. 

The  dairy  industry — from  farm  and  barn 
to  grocery  shelf  and  the  kitchen  refrigera- 
tor— performs  an  industrial  and  economic 
miracle.  It  furnishes  consumers  with  basic 
food  products  that  are  highly  perishable,  yet 
reach  the  consumer  fresh  and  pure  and  at 
moderate  cost. 


It  encompasses  more  independent  and 
competing  enterprises  than  any  other  single 
industry  In  our  economy.  There  are  about 
1  million  farmers  who  sell  milk,  and  over 
400,000  of  them  receive  more  than  half  their 
income  froca  dairying.  Cash  receipts  from 
dairying  last  year  were  almost  $5  billion. 
The  processing  and  handling  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts before  they  reach  the  retail  level  pro- 
vides Jobs  for  almost  300,000  persons  with 
an  annua!  payroll  of  more  than  $1.3  billion 

The  dairy  industry  is  a  worthy  example  of 
American  agriculture,  and  it  should  be 
maintained  and  strengthened.  Thus,  any- 
thing which  may  cause  it  to  change  should 
be  considered  seriously  and  with  cold  logic. 
for  It  is  a  vital  and  highly  integrated  part 
of  our  national  economy. 

If  its  products  endanger  nationa.  health, 
then  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  face  that 
fact  and  the  adjustments  it  entails;  but  we 
should  not  be  so  fearful  of  the  tmknowu 
that  we  hasten  to  make  a  change  which  in 
Itself  may  damage  the  physical  health  of  our 
people  and  the  economic  health  of  the 
Nation. 

I  believe  the  industry  already  recognizes 
that  the  impact  of  science  and  technology 
on  dairying  has  created  a  situation  where 
the  dairy  farmer  receives  less  for  his  in- 
vestment and  labor  than  do  most  other 
agricultural  producers.  For  example,  the  re- 
turn per  hour  of  work  for  the  operator  and 
his  family  in  1960  m  the  major  dairy  regions 
of  the  country  varies  from  less  than  50  cents 
an  hour  to  no  higher  than  67  cents. 

There  is  a  growing  realization  that  the 
adjustment  which  will  provide  greater  eco- 
nomic reward,  while  reducing  Government 
expenditures  to  stabilize  milk  prices,  is  a 
program  of  supply  management. 

Thus,  the  industry  is  willing  to  consider 
changes  which  will  improve  the  economic 
health  of  their  industry  and  their  com- 
munity, and  which  wul  insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  milk  and  dairy  products  while 
reducing  the  cost  of  Government  programs. 

But.  given  the  weight  of  all  available  evi- 
dence as  to  the  nutritional  needs  of  the 
An^.eriran  people,  the  adjustments  which 
may  be  required  by  the  current  drop  in 
consumption  and  the  increasing  productive 
capacity  must  include  vigorous  efforts  to 
encourage  the  use  of  milk  in  the  interest  of 
good  and  balanced  nutrition  for  our 
population. 

That  also  is  the  purpose  of  this  confer- 
ence— to  explore  the  opportunities  which 
our  abundance  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
gives  to  us  to  raise  our  dietary  standards, 
and  to  improve  the  health  and  vitality  of 
our  people. 

I  can  only  underscore  the  importance  of 
the  task  you  will  soon  undertake  by  saying 
that  your  concern  as  well  as  mine  Is  shared 
by  the  President.  He  has  felt  this  strongly, 
and  we  are  honored  that  he  would  come 
personally  to  be  with  u."=  and  to  speak  to  us. 

With  his  leadership,  we  can,  I  believe,  be- 
gin to  place  many  of  the  forces  now  affecting 
the  health  of  our  people  as  well  as  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  dairying  in  a  much  clearer 
persp>ectivc. 


Agricalhire:  False  Prophets,  Hard  Facts, 
and  CcHnmonsense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOBCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24, 1962 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman    from     North     Carolina     [Mr. 
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CooLTY],  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  In  an  address 
prepared  for  the  conventkin  of  the 
National  Wool  Orowen  Ajsoclatlan.  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  on  MMXlay,  January  22, 
emphasised  that  agriculture  is  a  house 
divided  against  Itself.  He  chose  as  the 
title  of  this  address  "Agriculture:  False 
Prophets,  Hard  Pacts,  and  Common- 
sense."  He  related  agriculture's  prob- 
lems to  the  dlsimlty  among  farmers 
themsetres. 

What  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  has  to  say  is  Important 
and  Is  especially  significant  at  this  time, 
as  we  expect  to  receive  from  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  next  few  days  a  special  farm 
message  calling  upon  the  Congress  to 
enact  new  legislation  to  maintam  stabil- 
ity of  the  farm  economy  and  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  farm  programs.  Therefore, 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  I  am  inserting  the  text  of  this 
address  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
so  that  its  contents  and  its  message  may 
be  available  to  all  Members  of  this  body. 
Aamicx'LTrrR*     Palsx   P«opmct«».    Hard   Pacts. 

AMD    Com  MOMSZKSK 

It  la  Indeed  a  delight,  as  well  iia  a  dis- 
tinct honor,  to  appear  before  this  conven- 
tion. 

In  the  presence  of  this  dlstlr.^ilshed  grroip. 
I  am  especially  aware  that  you  people  here 
ar«  exceptional  legatees.  You  are  the  heirs 
to  an  Industry  that  Is  as  old  as  clvlUz.itlon 
Itself.  Moreover,  as  I  read  and  Interpret  hls- 
Ujtj.  the  origin  of  Indlrldual  and  Indepiend- 
ent  enterprise — the  foundation  of  the  capi- 
talistic system — reckons  back  to  shepherds 
tending  their  nocks.  And  organized  ijociety 
and  culture  really  began  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  when  the  shepherds  and  the  herders 
ceased  to  roam  and  settled  into  organized 
ronununltles 

You  are  Indeed  the  trustees  of  a  proud 
and  ancient  heritage. 

It  Is,  as  I  have  said,  an  extraordinary  de- 
light to  stand  before  yoti  It  Is  more  than 
that — much  more  It  U  an  opportunity  It 
U  a  challenge  For.  along  with  th«  legncy 
and  lore  of  the  shepherd,  you  people  In  th« 
sheep  Industry  seem  to  make  It  a  buslnesa 
to  perpetuate  to  p^as  from  one  generation 
to  another  a  propensity  and  a  cap.id'y  for 
hard  commonsense  Of  course  th«  years.  ar»d 
the  centuries  h.tv?  made  •um*  ch  inges  in 
your  business  but  not  In  the  ability  of  peo- 
ple In  this  buflUiess  to  face  facts  This  no 
doubt  accounts  for  the  Tltal  and  vigor  ms 
survival  of  this  ancient  enterprise  of  the 
shepherds 

I  am  here  today,  before  yoxi,  because  I 
want  to  talk  facU.  I  want  to  talk  hard 
con",  monsense 

I  have  traveled  almost  the  brewdth  of  this 
continent  to  avail  this  opportunity  and  to 
arr^pt  this  h-ttlenge  before  this  fllte  gr  up. 
to  drive  home  from  this  platform  Ui  a 
bmiulor  audipnf-e  In  the  Nation.  If  It  be 
p.  >«wiiMe  the  facta  on  the  problems  and  t;ie 
pronil.ses  of  i^:  -uiture.  ,X3  I  nee  them  and 
to  raliie  some  questions  on  a  here  the  re- 
■ip  msihility  sh.ai;  be  p!  iced — where  the  bl.ini« 
.shall  lie — If  the  farmers  of  this  Natlm  fall  to 
res!M'.ri  a  fair  share  of.  and  an  equx^l  parTiier- 
shlp  In.  the  rewards  of  our  capitalistic 
sy?t«»m 

But  let  us  flTRt  take  a  quirk  Ixik  at  your 
Inciustry— the  alieep  and  wool  industry 

As  we  are  ai:  painfully  aware,  the  domestic 
wool  ludustrv  w\f  Mt  rather  sharply  by  the 
recession  nf  late  1060  and  early  1961  UlU 
activity  d«K-  lued.  exports  went  down,  prue.s 
dn>pp)eil  Thf  ^;t.li  domestic  cl  nsuniptl  n 
of  wiiol  In  l»ei  u  estimated  at  around  6<X) 
mUllui.  pounds-  -a^.jut  7  percent  less  than  in 
1060.     Dumestlo     consumption      per     cnpra 
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amounted  to  atwut  2.7  pounds  compared  with 
3  pounds  In  I9fl0 

In  recent  months,  however,  recovery  has 
been  underway  Mill  activity  has  been  ris- 
ing, exports  are  moderately  larger  TTie  oxit- 
look  la  for  a  somewhat  brighter  year  In  l»ea 
with  moderate  Increases  all  along  the  line — 
In  domestic  coiisumptlon  of  wool,  mill  activ- 
ity, foreign  trade  in  raw  wool  and  wool 
products,  as  well  as  In  the  average  prices  re- 
ceived for  shorn  wool. 

A3  for  lamb,  we  all  hope  that  the  rough 
period  of  the  past  2  years  Is  a  thing  of  tlie 
prist.  The  steady  downward  slide  of  lamb 
prices  during  this  period  has  been  particu- 
larly damaging  It  fostered  flock  liquida- 
tion— and  this  in  turn  added  pressiire  to  a 
further  slide  In  market  prices  CSDA  llve- 
8to<k  experts  trfl  me  that  the  reduction  In 
numbers  may  be  near  ur  at  the  stopping 
point.  Market  prices  should  be  better  In  the 
month.s  ithead  a:.d  peak  prices  next  -spring, 
I  am  to'.j    may  be  well  a^.ove  those  of  a  year 

.igo. 

I  understand  that  some  growers  are  look- 
ing toward  marketing  orders  aa  a  j^xs-ilble 
htip  to  stilve  the  Lonb  problem  U  Is  l.iud- 
ible  that  growers  are  u::dert.tklng  a  study, 
spending  tlielr  own  money  through  the 
.Arnerlc.in  .Sheep  PT'Xlucers  Council,  to  find 
out  more  about  the  problem.  Ito  >aus>e3.  and 
w.'iat  might  be  dine  about  It. 

T?:ie  WocjI  .^ct,  of  c.  iir^e,  h.is  bet'ii  the 
.-alvation  of  the  sheep   Industry 

Aj  you  know  the  Agrh:ultural  .\ct  uf  1961 
extoiided  the  Wool  .\ct  through  the  market- 
li.fe'  year  that  will  end  M.irch  31.  1366.  Pro- 
clui  ers  are  currently  a.siured  a  total  national 
average  return  of  62  ccn's  per  pound  on  W(>)1 
m.uketed  until  the  close  of  the  cumliK  mar- 
keting ye.ir  on  Marrh  31.  1963 — the  same 
level  that  has  prevailed  sluce  the  vh«j1  In- 
centive p.-ogrL\ni  wa:j  begun  7  years  a»;o 

This  U.cen'.ive  price  U  ei>tab;i.vlied  under 
legu.Utlun  which  direcU  il.e  Secret. iry  of 
Agriculture  to  cm-.'^lder  prices  paid  and 
other  cost  conditions  iiflecting  sl.eep  pro- 
duction In  determining  a  support  price  that 
Will  enC'.'urage  an  annual  pruduc:iun  if  3uO 
mlUlun  pounds  of  shorn  W'.x.>l 

When  the  act  was  passed  in  1964.  %\h)1  pro- 
duction was  only  236  milllun  pounds-  a  level 
of  output  considered  too  low  to  serve  tie 
best  Interesu  uf  the  entire  Natl  .>n  Orad- 
ually  over  th«  years  the  gap  between  yearly 
wcmI  production  and  the  3U0-mi:ilon-puuud 
goal  has  been  narrowed  Fnxluctlon  In  IMl 
was  about  2d4  million  p<  unds — 12  percent 
niiTe  than  the  iy54  uutp.it 

Another  imfKJrtani  leaiure  of  the  pro-am 
Is  the  wool  and  lamb  producers  self-help 
proniotlun  pri-^Jecta.  rmanred  by  deductions 
from  the  Incentive  payments  This  enables 
the  sheep  and  wt>ol  Indus'ry  to  cirry  on 
advertl-i:  <  pr -m-'tional  and  other  related 
m.xrket  activities. 

I  recite  the*e  facts  to  emphasize  that  your 
program-  the  wc-il  program — has  a  special 
significance  It  is  a  program  designed  to 
meet  the  special  problems  of  a  particular 
ogrlcu. '. ur.il  ir.<lu..try  The  pr  cr.irn.  in  ->thcr 
words.  Is  fitted  to  the  cornmoditv 

Tl.is  Is  tremen  ! '>u.sly  BlKi.lflcaut  It  pv  ints 
up  the  basic  principle  that  If  we  ex;  e<-t  a 
pri'Sjram  to  work  for  a  specific  commodity, 
tne  program  mu.st  at  the  neeU.s.  the  pecu- 
Uariues.  tne  charatterit'lcs  of  t.'iat  com- 
modity No  one  pr  'kcram  ctn  be  devised  to 
Cover  an'l  ser.e  the  bett  l.'iterfsts  of  a  (loz«'n 
or  a  haif-dai«eu  agrii-uitural  i  ommoditles. 
We  faced  '.jp  t*j  tnat  fact  In  part  of  the 
Agricultur.L]  Act  of  ls>61  Written  Into  the 
a   •  "A  ere  *hese  words 

"It  Is  hereby  declared  t<j  be  the  p«_illcy  of 
Congress  to  encotxr  vge  i  c"n:m(jdlty-by-c<:m- 
modity  appr<j»ich  in  the  solution  of  farm 
problems  and  provide  the  means  fT  mei  ting 
varied  and  chitnglug  condiLlous  pecuU.ir  to 
ea«h  ccimmoiiuy   ' 

While  tiie  Akjrlcultural  Act  of  1961  did  not 
provide    all    tne   authority    needed    for    this 


approach.    It   took    a    long   step   forwkrd    la 
recognlxtng   the   principle. 

In  the  past  the  Nation  has  attacked  the 
problems  of  many  commodities  through  gen- 
eral farm  legislation.  That  apprtHwrh  served 
us  well  m  helping  to  lift  agrlcultvire  out  of 
the  great  depression  and  maintain  stability 
In  war  and  In  the  economic  aftermaths  of 
war  Agriculture  experienced  Its  greatest  era 
of  prm})erlty.  Kor  11  consecutive  years  we 
had  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  wtirklng 
for  the  farmer,  and  not  against  him.  Farm 
prices  were  at  or  above  loO  percent  of  parity 
In   each  of  thoee  years. 

Parmers  Invested  their  profits  from  this 
pp  .-perlty  In  all  the  t<vils  and  skills  of  tech- 
noloffv  and  this,  mixed  with  their  genlue  on 
the  land,  brought  forth  the  big'gest  explo- 
sion of  farm  pr^xlucUon  the  world  ham  ever 
known  Our  farmers  blessed  America  with 
plenty,  but  this  has  been  their  own  undoing. 
We  produced  vastly  more  than  we  could  use. 
Surplu.5  pl'.ed  upon  surplus,  and  our  fanners 
were  i  verwhelmed  by  the  avalanche  of  their 
<  wn  pri>durtivi!y  Tlie  situation  demanded 
change — a  new  api>roach.  a  ci'mmodlty-by- 
CMmmodltv  treatment  of  the  farm  problem — 
tn  keep  supply  and  drtnand  In  reasoDable 
balance 

But  as  you  are  awnre.  the  political  tltus- 
tli  n  wiia  surh  th.-\t  the  ref,ul.'e<l  and  eaaential 
adjuatinente  In  farm  policy  were  not  forth- 
conjlng 

Cer'amly  we  have  learned  by  now  tliat  the 
accumulation  of  huge  stocks  of  farm  com- 
modities In  Government  hands  hurts  not 
only  the  pn  ducers  of  those  specific  commod- 
ities bi;t  It  rrirta  .igrlculture  nil  acxoaa  the 
board 

Everybody  In  ev^ry  p-ort  of  agriculture,  has 
a  vttiU  «t;ike  In  seeing  theae  huge  stocks  of 
O  vprr.nient-lieUl  commodirloe  cut  down  to 
mansi^eable  and   useful    si/,e. 

Now  there's  only  one  way  to  do  this  —and 
that  Is  U)  turn  oO  the  flow  of  surplus  com- 
moiiries  aiid  see  Uj  It.  mear.tline.  that  the 
excess  supplies  >a  hand  are  gradually  used 
up 

n.at  was  the  purpose  of  the  emergency 
feed  grain  legislation  of  1961.  It  Is  the  pur- 
p<«e  if  tiie  feed  gr  iin  «nd  who.it  programs 
for   196J 

The  feed  grain  program  of  1961  waa  a 
sit(i.al  BU(  cess  lu  J  >b  was  to  reduce  produc- 
tion of  feed  grains  It  did  that  job.  Despite 
per-  u.-re  yields  that  broke  all  records,  produc- 
tion of  corn  was  down  7  percent,  grain 
••Ti'hums  22  prrc^nt.  and  output  of  sll  feed 
graliks    10    percent 

The  feed  grain  program  was  presented  to 
tlie  cuutitry  as  a  meaiks  by  which  the  Oov- 
ernmeiit  could  begin  U>  cut  back  U«  stocks. 
And  the  pro.-ram  did  that  Job  Instead  of  an 
tncr'-ase  of  about  600  million  busbeU  In  feed 
grain  sUx'ks  that  would  have  resulted  In 
the  rihuence  of  this  program,  we  will  b  ve  a 
cutbiu-k  of  stx>ut  200  millU'n  bushels. 

ITiat  feed  grain  prixlucu^m  has  been  low- 
ered and  that  Ciovenojunt  slocks  are  being 
reduced  are  facti,  that  i.ob-idy  can  deny.  Tlie 
ony  afsument  that  l.aii  been  advanced 
a/.iln-st  •liP  ;  r;  gr.un  1  •,  th.it  It  rcr,t  loo  much. 
Bui  the  fact  Is  th.il  it  was  n  .1  the  1961  pro- 
gram that  Cost  tofj  much  but  the  programs 
that  went  before  -«tpeclally  the  corn  pro- 
gram  that  was  In  effect  In  1959  and  I960. 

A  .uany  tne  feed  (frail,  program  cost  le*8 
In  IdGI  thiui  the  Ci«jv  ernnient  would  have 
had  to  pay  under  the  old  prograjii.  And  In 
•;.p  y  irs  ilie.id  the  cutback  In  feed  ,4raln 
prcHiucti.in  In  li>61  will  save  taxpayers  at 
Ifiifit  »oO«)  million  n'  t. 

Hut  thi5  program  wa."?  only  one  of  the  slg- 
niflcar.t    achievemei.ts    made  during    1961. 

rm  ()ruud  of  the  11  billion  rise  In  net 
farm  Income  Last  year  farm  operators  bad 
,^  r.a:  /.-d  net  Income  of  about  $12%  bUIlon — 
the  highest  since  1963. 

Im  proud  ';f  the  vigorous  and  effective  uee 
m  ide  of  our  .igrlcultural  abundance  both  at 
homo  and  abroad.  I'm  fw  nid  of  the  succese 
of   the   pilot   food   st.imp   plan.n— of    the   ex- 
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panded  school  milk  program — and  of  the 
greatly  enlarged  use  of  U.S.  food  In  the  in- 
terests of  world  peace. 

I'm  proud  oX  the  legLsl&tlve  record,  the 
highlight,  of  course,  being  the  Mghly  slg- 
nUicunt  and  forward-looking  Agricultural 
Aci  uf  1961.  Besides  endorsing  a  commodlty- 
by-commodity  approach.  It  gives  greater 
recoguitiou  to  marketing  agreements  and 
orders  by  means  of  which  producers  can  ad- 
Ju.-t  their  output  and  Increase  their  income — 
without  excessive  cckst — and  at  the  same  time 
provide  ample  high-quality  supplies  for  the 
consuming  public.  As  I've  alre.idy  men- 
tioned tills  act  extended  tiie  wool  program 
for  4  year.s.  and  autliorlzed  the  feed  grain 
and  wheat  stabilization  programs  of  19C2. 
It  al.s.)  expanded  atid  extended  for  3  years 
the  Pubhc  Law  480  auth.Tlty  to  u  e  food  for 
per.ce  and  develf^p  foreign  murkets  for  our 
farm  product'^. 

Im  proud  of  other  mca.'^ures  ndipted  In 
1961.  for  example  the  Improved  agrirultural 
credit  faciinie.s  and  the  hog  rh  Itr.i  eradica- 
tion program 

I'm  proud  of  the  way  the  democratic  proc- 
ess has  been  reempha.«l^ed  In  agriculture 
through  the  reftorntiotj  of  the  functlotis  of 
the  f.irmer  rnmmlttee!; 

And  one  nf  the  thlnps  I  particularly  like 
Is  !hp  vlcoron.'?  and  agKres.'^'.ve  way  In  which 
Secretary  Freeman  has  set  out  ti:i  tell  the 
Bt.ory  i>f  agriculture's  contributions,  prob- 
lem.s,  and  iKJtcntlal  t"  the  American  people. 

Indeed  we  made  a  g''x^d  start  on  the  road 
back  In  1961.  But  agriculture  still  has  a 
long  way  Vi  go  to  catch  up  with  the  earning 
capacity  and  the  prosperity  of  other  seg- 
mentii  (  '.  the  ecnnt  my 

The  plain  fact  Is  that — de.<:pite  all  that  the 
Nation  Is  now  doing  -and  despite  all  that  It 
.•joetns  ff.t.sib:e  to  d  ■  to  Increase  the  use  of 
food  and  fiber  at  home  and  abroad — US. 
agriculture  has  the  ability  to  produce  more 
th.ir.  the  ni.irket  will  i.ike  at  fair  prices  to 
producers. 

TTils  situation  confers  on  Ocvernment  a 
responsibility  it  cannot  morally  avoid.  In 
the  absence  of  sound  programs  to  help  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  balance  production  with 
need,  or.e  of  t\*o  things  Is  bound  to  hapjjen: 
Either  prices  and  Inc  .me  to  farmers  will  col- 
lapse or  slocks  will  mount  higher  and  high- 
er In  the  hands  of  Ctovernment  and  costs 
to  t  iXpayers  will  c  nllnue  to  rise. 

True,  we  look  for  the  1962  feed  grain  and 
wheat  programs  to  make  alzable  reductions 
In  these  st'Cks  But  the  1902  feed  grain  and 
wheat  programs  are  temporary,  1-year  en- 
de  ivors  to  cut  down  the  surplus  Now — 
this  year  we  sliould  decide  what  kind  of 
programs  aiU  best  serve  the  Nation  and  the 
Nation's  farmers  In  1963  and  the  years 
beyond. 

There  are,  broadly  speaking,  tao  general 
alt ern.it Ives.    They  are: 

1.  TuriUng  away  from  Government  adjust- 
ment progr.-ims.  whl'.e  reducing  price  sup- 
port to  disaster  levels,  on  the  assumption 
that  low  m.irket  prices  will  bring  about  a 
bal.ince  bet'ween  output  and  needs. 

2  Seeking  new  commodlty-by-commodlty 
legislation  to  bring  about  more  balanced 
supply  and  demand  along  ■with  fair  returns 
for  farmers  and  a  gradual  reduction  In  the 
cost  of  storing  and  handling  farm  surplus. 

I  know  a  third  alternative  has  sometimes 
been  mentioned:  Get  rid  of  price  support 
progr;uns  entirely.  But  no  responsible  per- 
son, to  my  knowledge,  believes  that  Is  possi- 
ble in  the  foreseeable  future.  It  would  mean 
a  terrible  farm  depression. 

The  prices  of  farm  commodities  would 
drop  by  about  one-third  and  net  farm  Income 
would  fall  even  more.  'Wheat  prices,  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  cut  almost  In  half — perhaps 
below  a  dollar  a  bushel. 

Cattle  and  hog  prices  would  fall  by  25  to 
30  percent  below  existing  levels. 

To  put  agriculture  through  that  kind  of 
a  wringer  would  do  Incalculable  damage  to 


the  rural  economy,  to  all  the  small  towns 
that  depend  on  fann  spending  for  much  of 
their  subsistence,  and  to  the  economy  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

Obvloualy  this  alternative  of  doing;  away 
with  all  price  support  cannot  even  be  con- 
sidered as  a  possible  solution  to  the  farm 
problem.    It  Is  completely  unrealistic. 

The  alternative  to  forgo  all  production 
adjustment  programs  and  to  place  price 
support  at  low  levels,  to  me,  is  equally  un- 
acceptable. We  have  only  to  examine  what 
happened  during  the  1950's  to  realize  what 
the  effects  of  this  alternative  would  be  in 
the  years  ahead.  The  result  would  be  stead- 
ily growing  stocks  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
oiher  commodities  with  constantly  rising 
c'mXs  for  handling  and  storage. 

When  the  lid  was  taken  off  the  corn  pro- 
gram in  1958,  the  result  was  an  increase  in 
corn  output  of  abfjut  15  percent  in  2  years. 

Even  with  the  acreage  alloiment  lid  still 
on  wheat — and  despite  the  Iremendoiis 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  move  wheat 
abroad — Government  inventories  rose  from 
132  million  bushels  at  the  enJ  of  1952  to 
more  than  1,100  million  bushels  in  1960. 

In  the  absence  of  effective  adjustment  pro- 
grams for  wheat  and  corn.  CCC  expenditures 
In  the  next  few  years  will  lncre:ise  another 
$1  billion  merely  for  storage  and  handling 
charges. 

This  Is  a  losing  game  It  would  be  only 
a  matter  of  time  until  the  American  people 
would  throw  up  their  hands  and  refuse  to 
throw  good  tax  money  after  bad. 

The  only  realistic  approach  is  to  develop 
programs  which  will  effectively  cut  down 
surpluses  while  at  the  same  time  help  pro- 
ducers to  get  a  return  more  commensurate 
with  their  investments,  skill,  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  whole  economy.  We  need  farm 
programs  that  will  cut  down  the  carryover 
of  wheat  and  corn  by  half  a  billion  bushels 
each  between  1963  and  1967 — programs  that 
win  decrease  the  annual  expenditures  of 
farm  programs. 

These  results  can  be  achieved  by  co:itlnu- 
Ing  the  type  of  program  that  is  in  effect  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains  this  ye:.r.  I  do  not 
say  that  we  should  continue  these  programs 
precisely  as  they  are  In  detail  But  this  is 
basically  the  right  approach,  because  It  com- 
bines balanced  production  with  sustained 
Income. 

A  commodlty-by-commodliy  approach  for 
bringing  production  Into  harmony  with 
needs,  while  shoring  up  the  income  of  dis- 
tressed agricultural  producers  Is  the  basic 
element  of  a  vitally  needed  long-range  farm 
program. 

Another  essential  element  of  such  a  long- 
range  program  Is  the  wise  use  of  our  farm 
abundance  and  our  capacity  to  produce — 
to  promote  the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
people  at  home,  to  foster  economic  growth 
abroad,  and  to  serve  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

A  third  element  is  the  efficient  use  of  land 
resources.  We  must  so  use  our  agricultural 
resources  as  to  assure  adequate  diets  for  fu- 
ture generations.  This  means  the  conserva- 
tion and  building  up  of  soil  and  water  re- 
sources. 

These  are  the  basic  requirements  of  a 
sound  and  sensible  farm  program. 

The  question,  now,  is.  Will  the  Congress, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  be  able  to  en- 
act such  a  program? 

I  said  at  the  beginning  of  these  remarks 
that  I  wanted  to  talk  facts — I  wanted  to  talk 
commonsense.  Such  talk  is  not  always 
pleasant  But  there  are  some  things  that 
must  be  said,  if  we  are  to  understand  fully 
the  predicament  agriculture  is  in. 

Agrlcialture  is  America's  largest  industry, 
by  far.  Our  farmers  have  made  us  the  best 
fed  nation  on  earth.  Americans  pay  a 
smaller  portion  of  their  income  for  food 
than  any  other  people  anywhere.  The  pro- 
ductivity of  our  farms  is  the  greatest  stabi- 


lizing economic  force  In  the  free  world. 
Food  from  our  fields  and  grazing  lands  has 
defeated  or  checked  communism  In  Its  tracks 
In  important  areas  of  the  world.  Khru- 
ahchev  rattles  his  missUea,  talks  about 
Russia's  great  Industrial  strides,  but  you 
never  hear  him  boasting  of  overtaking  the 
American  farmer. 

Yet  our  farmers  are  the  poorest-rewarded 
workers  In  our  capitalistic  system.  And  some 
people  try  to  cast  our  farmers  in  the  role  of 
beggars,  when  they  ask  only  a  parity  of  In- 
come with  workers  In  other  great  segments 
of  our  free  enterprise  economy  and  society. 

To  me  this  is  a  national  shame. 

I  might  point  an  accusing  finger  at  those 
who  have  been  responsible  for  the  farmer's 
woes,  but  I  shall  not.  It  is  no  good  now  to 
blame  those  who  got  us  into  the  predi.^a- 
ment  we're  in.  Rather,  the  question  is  • 
Will  we  avail  what  may  be  our  last  opportu- 
nity to  pull  oursel'.es  out  of  this  mess? 

The  house  of  agriculture  has  been  divided 
We  nil  know  this.  Some  of  us  have  followed 
the  preachings  of  the  false  prophets  or  the 
witcn  doctors  among  us.  They  tell  us  It  Is  a 
violation  of  natural  law,  whatever  that  Is, 
and  even  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  If 
farmers  use  for  themselves  the  basic  tools  at 
free  enterprise  that  have  made  this  the  great- 
est Industrial  giant  among  nations.  These 
tools  find  these  essential  requirements  for 
sticccss  in  any  productive  enterprise  are: 
(1)  The  ability  to  adjust  supply  to  demand; 
and  (2)  the  power  to  put  a  price  tag  on  the 
products  of  enterprise  that  reflect  costs  plus 
a  reasonable  profit  to  the  producers  thereof. 
This  Is  what  I  have  been  fighting  for  in  farm 
programs  all  these  years,  simply  to  place  our 
farmers  on  an  equal  footing  with  Indust'-y. 
by  making  It  possible  for  farmers  to  use  the 
supply  and  pricing  mechanisms  of  Industry. 

But  the  prophets  of  strange  doctrines 
have  gained  their  followlngs  among  us.  They 
teach  and  preach  that  farmers  surrender 
their  liberty  and  their  freedom  when  they 
seek  to  make  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
work  for  them  and  not  against  them.  They 
have  divided  us.  They  have  confused  maiiv 
In  our  ranks. 

We  farmers  of  America  have  a  new  oppor- 
tunity for  our  salvation,  If  we  will  but  take  it 

We  have  a  President  and  we  have  a  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  who  want  to  do  some- 
thing for  agriculture.  We  have  a  Congress 
that  win  do  something.  We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  farmers  again  Into  a  fair 
and  equitable  partnership  in  the  Nation's 
economy  and  prosperity,  if  we  but  banish 
thc^e  strange  prophets  that  divide  us  and 
present  a  solid  phalanx  before  the  Congress 
for  sound  and  workable  programs. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection 
that  when  industry  comes  before  the  Con- 
gress with  a  proposal  for  consideration,  there 
is  no  doubt  where  industry  stands.  And 
when  labor  brings  a  matter  to  the  Congress, 
labor  has  made  up  Its  mind.  But  when 
agricultural  legislation  Is  presented  to  us 
we  are  often  embarrassed — after  the  con- 
tending witnesses  have  been  heard — we  do 
not  know  who  really  speaks  the  mind  and 
the  will  of  our  farm  people. 

Agriculture  simply  must  put  Its  house  back 
together.  You  people  have  been  exceedingly 
fortunate.  You  have  gotten  the  program  you 
want,  and  It  Is  a  program  that  works.  The 
Government  payments  to  maintain  the  in- 
come of  wool  producers  at  a  decent  level  have 
amounted  to  around  $330  million  since  the 
Wool  Act  became  law  some  7  years  ago.  But 
I  dont  want  you  wool  producers  ever  to  for- 
get that  a  good  wheat  program,  a  workable 
cotton  prgram,  programs  for  farmers  produc- 
ing other  crops,  are  Just  as  Important  to  you , 
In  the  long  run,  as  to  farmers  making  these 
other  crops.  Thoee  who  have  workable  and 
profitable  programs  cannot  withdraw  from 
the  effort  of  total  agrlctUture  to  achieve  a 
decent  position.  We're  all  In  this  thing  to- 
gether. If  we  fail  in  our  effort  to  lift  up  the 
income  of  farmers  In  the  many  crops  then 
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certainly  we  shall  not  be  able  to  maintain 
special  programs  for  producers  of  a  selected 
few 

I  reemphaalze  that  the  President  la  ready 
and  eager  to  throw  the  prestige  of  his  office 
behind  legislation  that  Is  good  for  farmers. 
It  Is  true  that  the  Congress  now  Is  dominated 
by  Members  who  represent  urban  constituen- 
cies But  It  Is  just  as  true  that  there  Is  a 
substantial  majority  In  the  Congress  for  any 
stjund  and  sensible  program  that  Is  pre- 
sented with  the  unified  will  and  s\ipp<irt  of 
farmers. 

In  these  clrcMmistances.  and  I  h^pe  my 
w  rds  may  uavel  far.  If  we  farmers  now  fail 
to  i?et  a  fair  break  in  sharing  the  blessmtcs 
of  this  capitalistic  system  which  is  our  her- 
itage, we  may  have  only  ourselve.-i  to  blame 

I  say  to  all  my  farmer  friends.  If  agriculture 
continues  t»)  flounder  In  or  on  the  edkje  of 
p<jverty.  don't  blame  the  President,  don't 
bUme  the  SecreUry  of  .Agrk-ulture.  don't 
blijme  the  Congress,  but  Ixalc  up<-)n  those 
im ong  us  who  constantly  stir  up  bitterness, 
uncertainty  and  doubt  In  our  ranks  Liiok 
into  their  niutlves  f  jr  they  are  depriving  us 
of  the  rewards  of  our  enterprise 

The  Nation.  Including  many  frUnOs  of 
agriculture  people  who  have  f  u^ht  the 
farmers'  battles  down  through  the  years — 
are  getting  sick  and  tired  of  all  this  bicker- 
ing, bitterness,  mdeclslveness  and  Irresolu- 
tion 

Tlie  hour  is  late  for  farmers  We  must  find 
unity-  we  must  restore  harmony  and  accord 
among  us— or  we  ..lUst  accept  poverty  as  our 
natural  and  abiding  lot  in  this  caplUillstic 
system 

It  IS  as  plain  as  that 

And  now.  confident  of  yuur  fellowship  in 
tile  taak  that  lies  ahead.  I  bid  you  G  >dspeed 
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Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  ReceiTft  Hon- 
orary Deftee  at  Einstein  College 
Convocation 


EX'rcN.SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRKSKNT.A  H\  ES 
Wedne.^dav.  January  24.  1962 

'  Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pnviletjpd  to  participate  on  November 
19.  1961.  in  a  convocation  held  at  the 
Albert  Einstem  College  of  Medicine  of 
Yeshiva  University  in  New  York  com- 
memorating the  1 0th  annivfr.sary  of  the 
inception  of  the  college. 

At  that  convocation  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B  Johnson,  our  Vice  President, 
was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  humane  letters  for  his  dis- 
tinguished and  notable  contributions  to 
the  stren!<thening  of  the  precepts  of 
democracy 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  the  remarks 
upon    that    occasion    of    Rabbi    Joseph 
Lookstein  in  presenting  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  remarks  of  Dr.  Samuel  Belkin, 
president     of     Yeshiva     University,     in 
awarding  the  degree  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  reply  of  Lyndon  Johnson: 
Presfntation    or    Ltndon    Baines    Johnson 
FOR  HnsoRART  Degree,  Doctor  or  Hitmank 
Letters,    bt    Rabbi    Joseph    Ixx>kstcin 
Mr    Presiclf-nt.   from   a  humble  farmhouse 
to  the   vavil'^-d  dome  of  our  NaUonal   Capi- 
tal,  from  a  shoe  shine  boy  In  Johiiion  City 


to  a  U  S  Senator;  from  a  roiidbulldlrikC  up- 
prentlce  to  a  master  builder  of  AmtTicm 
dem.Kr.=»cy,  Is  the  proud  saga  of  our  dis- 
tmgui.shed  guest— the  illustrious  Vice  Presi- 
dent of   the    United   States,   Ly.ndon    Baines 

JoH.vsoN 

Growing  up  In  a  small  town  of  the  Stiuth- 
west,  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 
was  no  easy  experience  Our  candid.ite  was 
no  stranger  to  adversity  and  no  alien  to  the 
stern  rigors  of  life  But  then,  to  such  as 
he.  humble  beginnings  are  never  an  obstacle 
but  a  spur  material  hardship  Is  never  a 
hand;C;ip  but  a  challenge  Hence,  for  him. 
honor  w.'is  not  an  accident  but  a  deserved 
rewarrl  fti:d  fame  came  not  as  a  stroke  of 
fortune  but  as  a  collective  expression  of 
esteem  and  admiration 

Before  us  Is.  Indeed,  a  remarkable  and 
brilliant  product  of  American  opportunity 
We  hail  one  who  grasj^ed  that  opportunity, 
who  utilized  It  for  personal  growth,  who 
exploited  it  for  the  public  good,  and  who 
became  one  of  the  commanding  personalities 
of  our  day 

It  did  not  take  his  n.itue  community 
loui^  to  realize  that  In  their  midst  dwelt  a 
true  hero  of  the  spirit  Ere  he  reached  the 
age  of  30.  he  was  appointed  State  administra- 
tor of  the  National  Youth  Administration 
by  the  Imm.ortal  Franklin  D  Rotisevclt 
Soon  this  favorite  son  of  Texas  was  sent 
to  Congress  where,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Hiuse  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate, 
he  served  for  25  years  His  colleagues  In 
those  august  bodies  saw  in  him  at  .)nce  a 
natural  leader  of  men  with  all  the  endow- 
ments of  wisdom,  courag''.  Idealism,  and 
supreme  statesmanship. 

Then  followed  national  recognition  With 
the  scintillating  and  almost  legendary  Lady 
Bird  at  his  side,  he  won  the  hearts  of  all 
.\merlci  Now  he  Is  one  of  the  captains  of 
our  Ship  of  State  It  is  c<.mr  rtir.g  U:i  know 
that  during  these  dark  and  desperate  day 
f  r  .r  :  i;:.?ry  and  the  world,  there  st.inds 
near  the  helm  this  steady  and  sturdy  states- 
man, helping  to  steer  a  true  co^irse  toward 
the    happier   havens   of    destiny 

Mr  Pre8id»'nt.  our  candidate  Is  a  native 
of  the  Lone  Star  State.  Is  it  not  appropri- 
ate for  him  t-o  become  the  adopted  s<in  of 
our  university,  whose  academic  fortune  lies 
undf-r  the  con.^teil.itlon  of  the  Star  of 
David'' 

I  have  the  h  mor.  sir  to  present  Lt.ndo.n 
Baine-s  Johnson  for  the  det'ree  of  doctor  of 
hum. me  letters-,  honoris  causa. 


R'\!<RK       RY    DS      SaMT-FLBUKIN    I.N    .\WARDING 
HoNiR\RY    DlCRFE    TO   THE   'VKE    Pri:sU)KNT 

Very  f-w  jie<  pie  in  the  history  of  America 
h.ve  served  more  skillfully  and  with  greater 
statesman.'^iilp  the  legislative  and  exeriitlve 
branches  of  our  Government,  than  you  have 
served  throughout  your  mature  life 

As  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  you 
patiently  bour.d  the  wounds  of  your  col- 
leai^ups  and  you  succeeded  In  Inspiring  them 
to  pass  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  country. 

During  the  >hort  period  sliii-e  you  were 
elected  to  the  Vlce-Prcsldency  of  the  United 
States,  you  have  traveled  to  many  continents 
so  that  you  mhrht  Interpret  to  the  President 
the  attitude.s  and  .strlvini^s  of  the  newly  born 
nations  You  have  admirably  <iucceeded  In 
molding  for  them  a  clear  image  of  our  Amer- 
ican democracy 

At  this  sncciftl  r  in\  iication.  we  salute  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  servants  of  our 
American  heritage 

By  the  authority  vested  In  me  as  president 
(.if  Yeshiva  University.  I  take  pleasure,  sir. 
In  conferring  upon  you  the  degree  (if  doctor 
of  humane  letters,  honoris  causa 

In  token  thercMf,  i  c.iuse  to  be  placed  over 
your  shi^iulders  the  vl.<iil3le  symbol  of  our  high 
regard  f  jr  you,  and  I  hand  you  this  diploma 


nrN(\RK8    BT    VlC«    PRESinrNT    Lthdok    B. 
JOHNSOM 

R  ibbi  Ixioksteln,  Mr  President,  distin- 
guished members  of  the  faculty,  my  fellow 
colleagues  who  have  received  thla  dlatln- 
gul'hed  honorary  degree,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men I  am  deeply  Uiuched  by  the  con«ldera- 
tlon  that  you  have  given  to  me  and  by  the 
great  honor  that  you  do  me  and  that  you 
have  conferred  upon   me. 

I  treasure  each  word  I  shall  prize  my  de- 
gree from  this  trreat  institution  and  consider 
It  a  directive  to  better  humane  achievements 
In  my  own  humble  way  I  will  try  to  be 
worthy  of  the  great  obliirntlon  which  this 
advanced  Institution  of  learning  has  placed 
upon  me 

TO  CARf    F"R  TIIF    mTRICKEN 

In  the  10  years  which  have  passed  since 
the  establLshment  of  the  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine,  there  have  been  few 
jverl'Xls  of  repose  or  of  peace  of  mind  In  world 
aff.iirs 

These  have  been  years  of  change  and  of 
challenge.  Yet  fur  those  who  conceived  the 
high  purp.se  of  this  Institution,  and  have 
served  It  so  faithfully,  they  have  also  been 
years  of  progre.'s  and  achievement 

Tilts  college  has  bccon^.e  yet  aiK)ther  sym- 
bol of  man's  genius  for  compu.'-slon,  of  his 
de«lre  to  abrldire  the  burden  cjf  human  «uf- 
fertn.r  and  of  his  df'dic.itlon  to  the  task  of 
inakliik;  the  rcsourL-ea  of  medicine  minister 
to  ihe  health  and  abundance  if  all  nations 

These  are  the  vict<.nes  of  peace  which  are. 
In  the  end.  more  slgnlflcan'..  and  enduring 
than  the  pageantry  of  war  The  progress 
which  has  filled  the  first  decade  of  your  la- 
bors can  now  be  seen  as  the  prophecy  of  the 
growth  and  accomplL^hmerU  that  will  shine 
upon  your  long  future 

To  bear  the  honored  name  of  Albert  Ein- 
stein is.  for  any  college,  an  Iticentlve  to 
excellence 

He  voyaged  in  strange  sea.s  of  thought, 
alone,  and  always  he  strf)ve  to  bring  home 
precious  cargo  that  could  nourish  the  minds 
and  spirits  of  men  He  said  It  Is  the  first 
sign  of  genius  to  have  the  courage  to  begin 
by  questioning  the  axioms 

Albert  Ein.«t^in's  audacious  re«eHrch 
plucked  f  r.  .m  science  the  serret  of  m.iny 
ancient  riddles  and  tran.sformed  our  knowl- 
edge of  C'lf^mir  forces  Yet  he  also  knew 
that  It  Is  the  first  slcn  ot  a  g  ><>d  citizen  to 
re«pect  the  old  values  which  a<ld  grace  to  our 
pilgrimage   and    nihility    to   our   aspirations. 

He  was  never  made  ^bitter  by  persecvitlon 
nor  soured  by  misfortune  Beyond  the 
darkness  uf  a  wurld  at  strife,  his  vl.slon 
cavight  the  prophecy  of  p)eace  Albert  Ein- 
stein, wht^se  mind  soared  through  the  iml- 
verse.  cuuld  nl-o  see  in  tiny  I.srftel  a  spiriru  il 
trlumj  h  that  testif.es  to  the  unbroken  genius 
of  an  old  and  valiant  people 

PARADOX     or     C•OMP^SSION 

It  la  a  sad  paradox  that  this  man  of  gener- 
ous sympathies  and  overflowing  compassion 
'A as  forced,  by  the  disorders  of  our  own  Iron 
age.  to  become  one  of  the  pioneers  and 
prophets  of  the  atomic  world  We  can  have 
no  doubt  that  he  would  wl.sh  us  to  devote  our 
enlarged  scientific  knuw'.edi;e  to  bring  new 
hope  to  a  .stricken  world.  Instead  of  threaten- 
ing it  with  the  coMj.)erative  suicide  of  war. 
That  certainly  Is  the  philosophy  which  sus- 
tains your  Wk.rk  la  this  c -liege,  and  makes 
y.'Ur  progress  a  matter  for  rejoicing  to  all 
Americans 

We  do  wti!  to  rcmi  niber  that  there  Is  an 
honorable  tradition  which  makes  us  regard 
the  world  of  s<  holar.shlp  ai.d  of  science  as 
exempt  from  the  rivalries  of  politics  and  the 
ambitions  of  power.  We  must  be  loyal  to 
that  tradition,  even  In  this  age  of  strident 
nationalism 

Men  and  witnen  of  all  races  and  all  re- 
Ugi'iis  have  brought  their  gifts  to  enrich 
the  treasury  of  our  medical  knowledge.    Our 
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country  has  grown  great  because  we  have 
had,  ever  since  the  days  of  George  'Washlng- 
Ington.  a  government  which  has  given  to 
bigotry  no  sanction,  and  to  persecution  no 
assistance. 

On  this  scroll  of  achievements,  a  position 
of  distinction  records  tlie  contributions  of 
our  Jewish  cltizeos;  and  nowhere  have  these 
cxjntrlbutlons  been  more  extensive  or  more 
creative  than  In  the  arts  of  medicine. 

There  Is  a  vast  stirring  of  interest  In  med- 
icine In  the  United  States  today.  Since  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  life  expectancy 
liJis  risen  by  20  years.  Many  diseases 
which  exacted  a  frightful  toll,  especially 
amung  children,  have  been  conquered  by 
medical  genius.  I  lociked  Into  the  eyes  of 
a  .simple,  plain  but  good  man  as  he  toured 
our  country  a  few  days  ago  a^id  he  spent 
a  week  with  us.  He  had  fathered  11  chil- 
dren. 7  of  whom  liad  died  because  they 
lacked  medical  attention.  But  that  good 
man.  the  camel  dri'.  er,  6*ld  to  me  that  If 
he  had  had  the  knowledge  of  medical  science 
*uh  his  first  eight  children  that  he  d  had 
for  the  last  three,  he's  sure  that  all  of  them 
Would  have  been  j pared.  Tliere  Is  nrt  short- 
ftge  of  problems  that  still  await  solution,  and 
tlie  needs  of  preventive  medicine  grow 
steadily  more  lmjx)riani. 

NEW   de:.iands 

A.";  r.  re.":ult  of  the  new  demands  that  muit 
be  met  by  medlcid  silence,  the  American 
pe<.^p;c  will  need  the  sei  vices  of  more  doctors 
than  our  colleges  and  universities  are  now 
jirovldlrig 

At  present  our  medi:al  schools  are  griul- 
uating  7.400  physicians  each  year.  In  the 
next  10  years,  If  we  an-  merely  to  maintain 
tlie  present  ratio  jf  physicians  to  population, 
we  will  have  to  obtain  the  services  of  11.000 
new  djctors  annually.  T^iat  Is  an  Increase 
of  50  percent  or  3,600  dix-tors  each  year — 
and  this  Increase  Is  no".  b,aKCd  f)n  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  our  p'Mplc  better  medical 
facilities. 

This  Increase  Is  the  Indispensable  mini- 
mum If  we  arc  to  avild  Uie  mUIortune  of 
lowering   our   present  medical  standards. 

The  85  medical  schoo  s  lu  the  United  States 
;u"e  under  cotistant  pressure  to  meet  medi- 
cal needs  that  were  either  unknown  or  far 
less  urgent  a  general  lot.  ago. 

In  19125  our  medical  schools  .«:pent  le.ss  than 
$1.3  million;  but  In  196  D  this  figure  had  risen 
to  nearly  $320  million.  Costs  In  the  last  10 
years  have  risen  almos,  400  percent,  and  the 
trend  toward  higher  expenditures  still  con- 
tinues. 

rO.NTFAi.TS 

A  student  must  pay  about  $10,000  before 
he  griiduates  from  meclcal  school.  The  stu- 
dent as  well  as  tiie  medical  school  Is  caught 
in  this  tangle  of  higher  costs  and  more  spe- 
cialized training. 

No  one  wishes  to  establish  preferred  posi- 
tions In  the  family  of  learning.  All  the  Im- 
portant branches  of  study  have  their  essen- 
tial couu-lbu'.,loi;  to  miike  to  the  enrichment 
and  propress  of  our  N&tion. 

But  son^e  contrasts  are  too  glaring  to  be 
overlooked. 

A  medical  student  ptys  more  than  twice  as 
muih  as  a  Ph.  D  student  for  his  education. 
Yet  the  man  or  woman  being  trained  as  a 
dix  ;or  receives  only  one -quarter  of  the  llnan- 
clal  help  available  from  scholarshlpe  and  fel- 
lowships. 

Alx.ut  80  percent  of  ill  Ph.  D.  students  in 
tlie  physical  sciences  tind  80  percent  of  all 
graduate  students  In  mathematics  are  sup- 
ported by  Federal  scholarships.  It  Is  not 
surprising  therefore  that  many  students  who 
would  Like  to  enter  the  medical  profession 
are  turidng,  for  financial  reasons,  to  other 
courses  of  study. 

We,  In  America,  cannot  allow  tills  tendency 
to  continue  without  producing  overburdened 
doctors  and  serious  medical  shortages  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 


The  Federal  Government  must  maintoin 
its  vigilant  and  constructive  interest  in  med- 
ical reoearch.  It  must  provide  new  and  larg- 
er grants  to  medical  schools  to  enable  tkem 
to  satisfy  the  quickened  Interest  of  the 
American  people  in  Improved  health  services. 
It  must,  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  make  more 
adequate  provision  for  the  medical  needs  of 
our  aged  citizens. 

With  equal  \irgency,  it  must  provide  a 
system  of  scholarships  and  granU  for  the 
young  medical  student  so  that  no  qualified 
American  student  will  feel  shut  out  of  a 
medical  school  because  of  the  barriers 
erected  by  poverty. 

All  these  new  programs  and  reforms  will  be 
challenged  by  some  powerful  minority  in- 
terest. But  they  are  all  In  the  rational  In- 
terest and  they  can  be  made  to  prevail  if 
we  i)Iedge  to  them  our  unremitting  support 
and  high  courage.  The  time  to  begin  our 
national  campaign  for  better  medical  facili- 
ties and  services  for  the  American  people  is 
now  and  the  place  is  here. 

CAMPAIGN  wrrHorr  rancor 

We  can  conduct  that  campaign  without 
having  offensive  epithets  flung  at  us  by  our 
adversaries  We  are  not  engaged  In  a  cam- 
palg^n  for  socialized  medicine.  The  false 
charge  that  we  wish  to  Invade  the  freedom 
and  Integrity  of  the  medical  profession  has 
no  valid  place  In  a  rcspKDnclble  discussion  of 
the  great  Issues. 

It  win  not  be  ca.'^y  for  the  administration 
to  obtain  the  approval  of  Congress  for  the 
far-reaching  health  program  to  which  it  Is 
committed  and  for  which  it  ic  ready  to  con- 
duct a  valiant  fight.  But  we  do  have  the 
right  to  ask  that  our  projxteals  be  e.xamined 
without  bitterness,  be  debated  without  mis- 
representation, and  be  voted  ujxjn  without 
jircjudlce. 

In  such  a  fair  hearing,  the  fundamental 
problems  will  be  tlioroughly  considered,  In 
the  context  of  what  is  In  the  national  in- 
terest, and  the  ultimate  decision  will  ad- 
vance the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people. 

Let  us  all  strive,  whatever  our  point  of 
view,  to  conduct  this  national  debate  on  our 
health  program  in  a  manner  that  respects 
the  most  generous  American  traditions  of 
free  discussion. 

We  have  every  reason  to  take  comfort  and 
pride  in  our  varied,  energetic,  and  dedicated 
medical  resources  in  the  United  States.  But 
we  have  a  long  journey  still  to  make  before 
we  can  say  that  our  medical  standards  and 
services  are  fully  adequate  to  the  needs  and 
opportunities  now  facing  the  American 
people. 

Standing  here  in  this  great  hall  of  learn- 
ing. I  congratulate  and  salute  the  dedicated 
members  of  this  faculty  and  those  who  labor 
for  this  great  public  service   institution. 

Standing  together  and  working  together. 
In  unity  and  in  hope,  we  can  give  our  med- 
ical schools  and  our  medical  profession  a 
new  radiant  opportunity  for  service  to  a 
grateful  nation. 

And  when  we  engage  In  a  slight  amount 
of  Introspection.  In  the  sunset  of  this  day, 
let  us  remember  that  of  the  3  billion  people 
who  inhabit  the  world  almost  2  billion  have 
a  monthly  income  of  less  than  $8  per  month. 
Two  out  of  three  can  produce  less  than  $8 
per  month.  We  in  the  United  States  are 
blessed  with  the  opportunity  and  with  the 
atmosphere  that  will  permit  us  to  produce 
better  than  $8  per  person  per  day.  We  pro- 
duce more  In  a  day  than  they  produce  in  a 
mouth. 

We  have  an  obligation,  if  we  are  to  see 
our  way  of  life  preserved,  not  only  to  provide 
Christian  leadership  and  fellowship,  but  to 
see  that  the  genius  that  grows  In  abundance 
and  flourishes  with  opportunity  in  our  own 
land  is  extended  to  the  lands  of  others.  No 
one  can  better  lead  the  way  than  the  great 
men  you  have  honored  tcxlay  and  the  fac- 


ulty who  have  made  such  great  sacrifices  lu 
order  that  this  convocation  could  be  possible 
and  that  this  great  university  could  exist. 
I  am  totally  unworthy  of  the  recognition 
that  you  have  given  me.  But  I  can  assure 
you  from  a  grateful  heart  no  one  recognizes 
that  more  than  I  do  and  no  one  will  strive 
harder  to  be  worthy  of  your  confidence  and 
to  give  to  others  some  of  the  opportunities 
that  you  have  given  to  me.     Thank  you. 


Commencement  Address  at  North 
Kingston  Hif  h  School 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVE-S 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1962 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  address  which  I  delivered  at  the  North 
Kinpston  High  School  commencement 
on  June  9,  1961: 

Remarks  of  Hon  John  E.  Fogartt,  U.S 
Representative.  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Rhode  Island,  at  North 
Kingston  High  School  Commencement, 
Friday,  June  0,  1961 

Distinguished  guests,  teachers,  parents. 
friends,  and  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  a  very  wise  man  once  said  that  the 
trouble  with  most  sp>eaker8  at  commence- 
ments Is  that  they  feel  called  upon  to  sound 
learned  and  end  up  by  being  too  long,  'What 
I  have  to  say  to  you  concerns  a  few  simple 
truths  which  my  own  experience  of  public 
life  leads  me  to  believe  should  be  stressed  in 
our  State  and  Nation  today.  And  you  may 
rest  assured  that  I  Intend  to  express  them 
briefly.  After  working  for  their  diplomas  for 
4  years,  the  graduates  deserve  not  to  be  kept 
waiting  much  longer. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  take  Just  a  mo- 
ment to  exercise  the  privilege  of  extending 
my  personal  congratulations  to  each  and 
every  member  of  this  class,  and  to  their 
parents.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  testimony  about  the  problems  of  our 
youth  and  our  schools  In  these  complicated 
modern  times.  And  I  have  devoted  much 
time  to  the  formation  of  programs  of  legis- 
lation which  are  designed  to  help  in  meet- 
ing these  same  problems.  We  need  to  know 
what  Is  wrong  in  the  life  of  our  schools  and 
our  youth  so  th.tt  we  may  take  practical 
steps  to  overcome  our  deficiencies.  But  as 
we  look  at  this  fine  school  and  this  grad- 
uating class,  we  can  also  be  thankful  that 
so  much  Is  right  with  our  schools  and  our 
youth. 

All  who  have  had  a  part  in  making  this 
occasion  possible — teachers,  parents,  and  the 
good  people  of  this  community — have  a  just 
share  in  the  congratulations  which  are 
traditionally  extended  to  the  graduates.  Our 
whole  educational  system,  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools  to  the  universities,  is  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  defense  system  of 
American  freedom.  And  the  high  school 
is  one  of  Its  most  vital  links.  Studies,  like 
the  famous  Conant  Report,  have  made  this 
very  clear,  and  today  we  have  a  better  knowl- 
edge than  ever  before  of  how  important  it  Is 
that  all  of  our  young  people  should  take  the 
fullets  advantage  of  improved  high  schools. 
Par  too  many  drop  out,  and  far  too  many — 
in  some  parts  of  the  country — do  not  have 
schools  that  are  adequate  to  their  needs. 

Here  in  North  Kingstown  the  members  of 
this  graduating  class  have  persevered  In  their 
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rtudle*  and  are  now  prepared  to  begin  a  new 
phas«  of  their  UTes.  either  In  Instltutlona 
of  higher  learning  or  In  the  bu/ilness  and  In- 
dustrial life  of  our  State.  That  la  how  It 
•hould  be  In  every  American  conununlty,  and 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  Join  with  all  of 
you  In  saying  "Well  done"  to  these  graduates, 
who  represent  so  much  of  our  hope  for  the 
future. 

That  future  depends  upon  all  of  us  work- 
ing together  for  a  better,  stronger  America. 
What  Is  so  often  said  to  those  who  are  grad- 
uating, applies  to  our  whole  country  today: 
we  cannot  afford  to  rest  upon  our  past  ac- 
complishments We  must  look  to  the  future 
together,  putting  aside  outworn  group  dis- 
tinctions and  antagonlsn^s.  We  must  re- 
dl.scover  the  common  responsibility  of  our 
American  citizenship 

The  members  uf  this  griiduatlng  class 
have  been  well  trained  by  their  teachers  so 
that  as  free  citizens  they  will  In  the  very 
near  future  exercise  enlightened  Judgment 
on  public  questions  as  full  members  of  our 
d»*mi)cratic  society  Such  phrases  as  "We. 
the  people  •  •  •  ■  or  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  •  •  ••  are  still  fresh 
In  their  minds  These  are  not  new  Ideiis  to 
any  of  us  here,  but  the  trouble  sometimes  Ls 
that  they  are  so  familiar  that  we  forget  to 
tiike   them   seriously 

The  privilege  and  responsibility  r,t  the 
C'lovernment  of  our  democracy  does  not  be- 
long to  any  one  of  the  many  ethnic  groups 
that  make  up  America  The  common  good 
of  ail.  and  the  cause  of  freedom  itself  can- 
not be  well  served  when  citizens  permit 
political  life  to  t)econie  a  self-Interested  com- 
petitive struggle  between  ethnic  fac'ioiis 

Those  who  founded  this  Republic  re- 
pudiated the  old  Idea  that  government  was 
tliC  limited  field  of  a  special  group  They 
rejected  the  notion  of  distinctions  based 
upon  birth  and  blixxl  Just  a  few  ye  irs  .igo. 
In  the  Second  World  War,  thousands  of 
Americans  gave  their  lives  fighting  against 
the  Nazi  doctrine  of  a  so-called  rtuvster  race 

The  most  fund.ime:.  tal  feature  of  the 
American  system  nt  government  Is  the  be- 
lief that  every  citizen,  without  regard  to 
h!.s  birth  >r  ancestry  should  participate  in 
the  process  by  whica  the  community  is  gov- 
erned This  goes  beyond  the  Idea  that  a 
C-ireer  In  politics  should  be  Included  among 
the  .pportunltles  ..pen  to  all  in  American 
life  It  means  that  the  responsibility  and 
the  dignity  uf  every  citizen  must  never  be 
threatened  nor  nej^lected,  either  through 
the  tyranny  pf  group  a  imlnation  or  the  fail- 
ure of  Individuals  r<>  .xasert  and  exerci.se  their 
prop*T  roles  m  the  'rlbunal  of  public  opin- 
ion It  has  been  v. v.:  said  that  the  character 
which  each  one  ijf  us  brings  to  the  office  of 
citizen  Is  the  crucial  test  of  the  ability  of 
our  Nation  to  survive 

Mr  C  Scott  Fletcher,  president  of  the 
Ford  Fund  for  Adult  Education,  put  the 
issue  well  when  he  said  Let  us  ask  our- 
selves a  vital  question  Are  the  American 
people  using  our  power  In  the  service  of 
the  cause  of  freedom  a^  effectively  as  the  So- 
viet people  are  being  used  to  :achleve  the 
goals  of  the  S<jvlet  state'  The  answer  Is 
No.'  Most  of  us  In  our  private  and  public 
roles,  through  our  various  organizations  and 
institutions,  serve  our  Ideal  only  by  fits  and 
starts,  with  only  a  small  fraction  of  our 
attention  and  energy  " 

One  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  the  way  In 
which  we  are  n.>t  serving  the  democratic 
Ideal  to  the  best  of  our  ability  can  be  seen 
m  the  extent  to  which  we  allow  group 
prejudice*  to  govern  our  affairs. 

IxKjklng  at  our  country  and  the  world 
today,  with  Us  newly  independent  nations 
groping  for  direction,  the  late  John  Poster 
Dulles  said  Racial  discrimination  In  the 
United  States  is  our  greatest  national  scan- 
dal and  v>ur  mtwt  dangerous  International 
hazard  ••  I  believe  that  if  In  racial  discrim- 
ination we  include  group  prejudice*  of  every 


kind,  we  can  heartily  agree  with  these  w^^rds 
^>f  a  great  Secretary  of  State. 

Recent  events  involving  racial  violence  in 
th*  South  have  made  dramatic  headlines 
It  Is  evident  that  we  still  have  a  long  way 
U.1  go  In  winning  the  battle  for  the  mo«t 
elementary  clvU  rights  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens I  am  hap[  y  to  be  identified  with  leg- 
islation to  help  bring  tills  about,  but  we  all 
know  that  legislation  alone  is  not  enough 
Prejudices  btised  upon  race,  creed,  or  ethnic 
origin  do  not  yield  to  law  or  to  reason 
They  can  l)e  overcome  only  by  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  hearts  of  men  A  great  writer 
uf  the  last  century  summed  the  matter  up 
when  he  said  th.it  the  greatest  single  need 
of  modern  society  Is  "the  consciousness  that 
our  well-bei.'ig,  both  matert.il  and  spiritual 
lies  In  the  growth  of  brotherhood  among 
all  men  and  In  their  harmony  wl'h  one 
an  .'her   ' 

riii.s  m.iy  .s«  und  very  idealistic  but  I  be- 
lieve that  without  the  strukt>;le  t«j  rf*ach 
such  an  ideal  on  the  part  of  all  Americans, 
the  essence  of  our  goal  as  a  free  [leoplf*  will 
be  h^st  It  Is  a  direct  contradiction  of  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  true  mea-ning  of  our  history  when 
tir^jup  prejudices  iure.  f or  examp.e  permitted 
t»j  dictate  the  ch<..'lce  of  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office 

Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  study 
the  course  of  our  national  growth  can  see 
how  the  evil  of  grouplsm  has  grown  up 
among  us.  Each  succeeding  wave  of  Iminl- 
Rratlon,  from  the  earliest  colonists  to  the 
most  recent  arrivals,  helped  t«T  build  this 
country's  <reatnens  Yet  the  newest  (jt 'up 
of  immigrants,  wherever  they  came  from, 
.ilways  Is  tended  to  be  looked  down  upon 
Seeking  freedom  from  t>Tanny  aiid  want, 
they  were,  at  first,  willing  U)  a<.cept  low 
wages  and  perform  the  most  menial  tA.sks, 
Just  for  the  privilege  of  living  in  America 
Here  m  Rhode  Island,  early  In  this  cen- 
tury. labt>rl:ig  men  and  their  families  who 
had  come  here  from  abroad  experienced 
housing  segreicatlon  and  many  other  9<x-!al 
restrictions  It  is  no  wonder  that  croup 
differences  based  upon  langua»;p.  religion. 
and  n.itlonal  orl?:n  developed  The  various 
ethnic  kTToups  were.  In  effect,  forced  Into 
competition  with  one  another  They  had 
t.>  seek  recognition  by  the  c<:>mblned  force 
of   their  numbers 

The  America  of  those  earlier  days  w.ts 
Sometimes  descrlt'ed  as  a  "melting  pot"  of 
all  nations  There  was  necessarily  a  gofxl 
deal  of  heat  and  frlctim  k;enerate<l  by  the 
meltinff  pr'">ce3».  out  is  we  Ix-k  about  us 
at  the  modern  scene.  I  believe  that  we  can 
s,iy  Ih.^t  we  have  rexich^-d  a  sUute  where 
the  heat  of  group  onflirts  ,ind  c<>m[)eMtlonfl 
must  be  steadily  diminished  by  a  greater  and 
more  mature  sense  of  our  national  unity 
Our  Influence  abroad,  especially  among  the 
newly  devel.>plng  nations  will  be  measured 
to  a  great  degree  by  our  ability  to  attain 
this  sense  of  national  unity  at  home  And 
our  national  deffrLse  itself  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  the  firm  f  'undatlon  which  such 
unity  alone  can  pr  iiide 

Even  the  conquest  of  space  cannot  be 
regarded  as  of  crcater  lmp<jrtance  than  the 
conquest  of  the  unreasoning  fears  and  com- 
petitive suspicions  which  create  conflicts  be- 
tween ethnic  groups  m  our  own  land  Here 
Is  a  civic  respij-islblllty  which  no  good 
American  can  rl^litly  avoid  It  rests  U[x>n 
those  of  us  who  are  dlre<t:y  re.sponslble  for 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs  But  It  Is 
equally  the  roncfrn  of  every  citizen,  and 
especially  of  tho.S4'  who.  like  the  members 
of  this  graduating  class,  will  guide  the  des- 
tinies of  our  State  and  Nation  in  the  future 
Younar  people  to-Jay  are  belnj?  called  upon 
to  volunteer  their  enerw:y  and  their  skill  for 
the  work  of  the  Peace  C'orp.K  hiuI  I  certainly 
hope  that  some  of  you  ktraduates  have  given 
this  matter  your  niost  .'!erlor;s  consideration 
But   I   W'juld   like   'o   suggest    that   each  one 


of  you  Is  needed  In  whatever  work  you  may 
undertake.  t<")  Join  the  company  of  men  and 
Women  of  gixxl  will  who  are  doing  all  that 
they  can  tti  promote  peace.  Justice,  and  a 
true  fraternal  charity  among  all  Americans. 
We  need  young  people  who  ore  not  In- 
d'.rTerent  to  thtjse  areas  of  contUct  where 
the  demcx-ratlc  Ideal  of  the  common  brother- 
hood of  men  Ls  being  tried  and  te«t«d  tn 
American  life  today  Of  course,  we  need 
mature  jxilitlcal  leadership  which  will  not 
consider  ethnic  origins  as  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining f^tne.ss  for  public  office.  But  polit- 
ical leaders  are,  ot  necessity,  responsive  to 
the  expressed  will  of  the  people.  For  that 
re.i.son  I  believe  that  we  will  be  well  on  the 
w.iy  to  overcoming  the  Inju.istlces  of  group 
dLscrimlnatlon  only  when  the  majority  of 
tl'.e  people  make  It  cle.ir  that  they  intend 
t4-)  Vote  for  or  agaln.st  candidates  on  the 
basis  of  their  records  and  abilities  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  who  their  grandfathers 
hap[>en  to  have  been  We  cannot  be  ruled 
by  our  ance.otors  We  have  to  govern  our- 
selves In  the  light  of  our  own  best  Judgment 
There  Is.  of  course,  a  sense  In  which  each 
of  Us  should  respect  and  value  the  national 
origins  from  which  his  own  family  may  have 
come  If  there  are  some  thlni^s  In  the  past 
wliiih  are  better  forKotten,  we  all  have 
8<^imethlni{  of  which  we  can  nevertheless  be 
justly  proud  When  the  King  of  Belgium 
addressed  a  Joint  session  of  (^iiiKreas  last 
year,  he  rem. irked  that  America  Ls  not  so 
mrich  a  melting  {xit  as  It  Is  a  mosaic,  "for 
In  It  eai  h  nation  {>eople  or  race  which 
has  Come  to  Its  shores  has  been  privileged 
to  keep  Its  Individuality  contributing  at  the 
same  tm.e  its  share  t<.i  the  unified  pattern 
of  a  new  nation  " 

The  beauty  of  any  mrisalc  arises  from  the 
arrangement  of  each  of  Its  many  pieces. 
Where  one  piece  la  missing,  the  dealgn  is 
broken  But  the  pr.ictical  strength  of  the 
mi*.i',c  Is  In  the  cement  which  holds  all  of 
It  together  We  In  .America  need  and  desire 
the  ru  h  variety  of  the  dlstlni?ulBhlng  fea- 
tures of  the  various  etlinlc  groups  In  our 
population  But  In  the  mosaic  of  our  na- 
tional life  we  also  need  to  make  sure  that 
the  cement  of  American  unity,  which  binds 
us  all  tok?ether.  Is  not  I'niy  stremg  but  kept 
In  HiM^xi  repair 

I  am  as  I  feel  sure  each  one  of  you  Is, 
justly  proud  of  my  own  ancestral  back- 
Kround  I  have  never  thoui;ht  It  neceasary 
or  pro|>er  for  any  American  lo  lack  respect 
for  the  tr.'vditlons  of  his  own  family  or  the 
accomjillshments  of  other  nations  with 
which  he  has  ties  of  bhwid  By  the  same 
token.  I  Would  have  an  equal  respect  for 
the  traditions  and  l>ellefs  of  others  and 
seek  to  improve  my  understanding  of  them. 
It  Is  m  this  mutual  respect  and  under- 
standing that  all  Americans  must  come  to- 
gp'hcr  to  meet  the  Issues  of  our  times.  I 
am  greatly  encouraged  by  such  things  as 
the  worK  of  the  Women's  Conference  on  In- 
tergr.up  Relations  here  In  Rhode  bland. 
This  (;roup.  now  sponsored  by  66  organiza- 
tions of  Rhode  Island  women,  will  be  hold- 
ing Its  second  annual  meeting  at  Brown 
University  this  comini?  Sunday  and  Monday. 
The  Integrity  of  communication  between 
KroujMi  Is  of  the  very  heart  of  democracy,  and 
that  Is  what  these  Rhode  Island  women's  or- 
ganizations are  seeking  to  achieve.  As  one 
of  their  leaders  put  It.  "If  we  can  establUh 
lines  of  communication,  we  can  break  down 
some   of   the    barriers  " 

Whenever  In  the  past  our  country  has  been 
at'a<ked  by  a  foreign  enemy,  all  of  us  have 
put  iiside  ethnic  distinctions  to  defend  this 
g'XKl  land  The  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
for  eximple  was  a  simple  challenge  which 
all  Could  understand  What  we  must  get 
firmly  in  mind  now  is  the  fact  that  the  com- 
plex operations  of  communism  all  over  the 
World  are  In  the  last  analysis,  no  leas  of  an 
att.ick  upon  all  that  we  stand  for  and  be- 
lieve   m       This   means    that   the   process   by 
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.vhich  old  group  prejudices  are  being  over- 
<  ome  must  be  greatly  sp^^eded  up.  Whatever 
divides  Americans  deeply  against  one  an- 
otht-r  cannot  but  serve  the  cause  of  their 
enemies 

The  members  of  thi.«  graduating  class  will, 
we  .ill  hope  grow  to  the  fullness  of  maturity 
in  a  country  where  their  opportunities  will 
not  be  dependent  iiptjn  ethnic  distinctions,  a 
country  made  strong  against  every  adversary 
by  the  inner  harmony  of  all  its  many  peo- 
l)le  I'h.ey  themselves  c  ui  help  to  make  It 
to  by  their  own  efforts  and  attitudes,  but 
all  oi  us  must  share  tha:  responsibility,  not 
only  with  them  but  vultl;  iill  the  young  peo- 
ple of  America  More  tl  an  ever  before,  our 
country  t<xlay  needs  the  best  that  each  of  her 
children  can  bring  to  her  Let  no  barriers 
of  group  prejudice  bar  the  way  The  well- 
known  Words  of  Lincoln  carry  the  same  sim- 
ple truth  today;  the  house  we  live  m  niu.';t 
stand  united  if  it  is  to  stand  at  all 


National  Library  of  Medicine 

EXIENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC  MATHIAS,  JR. 

of    M  sR'i  I  ^^Irl 

IN    THE  HUL'.'-E  OK  HFPHE.-^KNTA  11 VES 

Wrdnrsdav,  JiruTv  24.  1962 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr  Speaker,  last 
month  the  ul-v,  National  Libraiy  of  Medi- 
cine in  Bethe.sda.  Md  ,  wa.s  dedicated  in 
ceremonie.s  which  included  an  address  by 
the  Honorable  Lister  Hill,  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  Ihi.s  ^leat  Library 
repre.s(.'nL.s  a  monuminta!  .-^tcp  forward 
in  the  projjress  of  men  m  mobilizing  the 
resources  of  the  mind  and  intellect. 

'Hie  National  Capital,  the  .seal  of 
American  Goveirmient  and  the  center  of 
the  free  world,  al.so  merits  a  Rreat  repu- 
tation for  its  erowmK  .scientific  academic 
and  intellectual  commLiuty.  The  dedi- 
cation of  this  Library  adjacent  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
National  Naval  Medical  Center  in  Mont- 
;,'omery  County,  Md  .  is  an  additional 
a.s.set  enhancing  the  reputation  of  Metro- 
politan WashinKton  as  a  leadinu  ce.iter 
of  medical  knowledge. 

The  dtxiication  ceremonies  were  at- 
tended by  many  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  made  this  nev»  Library  a  reality 
and  who  will  put  its  facilities  to  work. 
Taking  part  in  the  dedication  ceremonies 
were  Eh-.  Worth  B.  Daniels,  Chairman. 
Board  of  Re^enUs;  the  Honorable  Abra- 
ham Ribicoff,  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  Senator  Hill;  His 
Excellency  Alexis  S.  Liatis.  Ambassador 
of  the  Royal  Greek  Crovernment;  and 
Dr.  Frank  B.  Rogers,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Medical  Libraiy. 

I  am  privileged  to  append  in  the  Rec- 
<>RD  of  the  House  the  remarks  these  gen- 
tlemen made  in  connection  with  the 
dt-dication  of  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine: 

DtDicATioN  Ceremonies.  National  Library  or 
Medtcine,  December  14,  1961 

neni,irks  of  Dr.  Worth  B.  Daniels,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Regent,'!,  National  Library 
of  Medicine,  presiding) 
(National  anthem  and  lnvix:ation.) 
T'xlay  we  come  togetlier  to  dedicate  a 
ureat  new  facility  for  the  greatest  medical 
library  In   the    world,   the   National   Llbraiy 


of  Medicine.  By  happy  circumstance,  we 
are  also  celebrating  the  125th  anniversary 
ol  the  institution  founded  In  1836  by  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  Dr.  Joseph 
I-ovell. 

The  Library  has  had  many  homes  during 
Its  lifetime — during  the  Civil  War  in  rented 
r(X)ms  over  the  old  Riggs  Bank  Building, 
then  In  the  old  Ford  Theater  Building,  and 
since  1887  in  the  red  brick  building  on  the 
Mall.  Now  at  long  last  the  Library  has  a 
magnificent  new  home  commensurate  with 
its  impressive  programs.  It  Is  a  matter  ol 
profound  regret  that  construction  has  been 
delayed  and  that  the  building  is  incomplete 
and  unhnished  at  this  time.  The  actual 
move  of  libr.iry  collections  and  operations 
probably  cannot  be  completed  before  early 
-pnng  In  i.he  name  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
t;ent.s.  I  cill  upon  all  those  who.'c  responsi- 
bility It  is  '-0  over.^ee  construction  to  see 
to  It  that  tnls  building  is  completed  and 
made  ready  for  occupancy  at  thf  ear'irst 
po^sMble  date 

We  have  r<-cel\ed  many  ine^sa^rs  of  con- 
^'ratulatlons  on  this  c^ccasion  Ironi  all  over 
-America  and  from  all  over  the  world  I 
cannot  read  them  all.  but  there  is  one  which 
1  want  to  share  with  yf)U  It  i,*;  from  the 
Pre.->ident  of  1  he  United  .States,  who  because 
of  the  pressure  of  world  affair?  is  unable  To 
be  with  us  or  thi.-;  occasloti  He  ha.s  writTen 
:i.s  follows 

The  dedication  of  the  new  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine  perpetu.aes  a  distin- 
K'ii.shed  history  extending  back  to  the  early 
days  of  our  Nation.  This  enterprise  h.as  my 
congratulations  and  l>est  washes  for  a  new 
era  of  outstanding  service  to  medical  knowl- 
edge throughout  America  and  around  the 
World 

"John  P.  Kennedy 
For  the  la/a  10  years  I  have  been  more 
or  less  intimately  associated  with  this  Li- 
brary TTiis  has  been  a  memorable  experi- 
ence, one  which  I  ani  proud  to  have  been 
pruileged  to  share  with  many  ])eopIe  on  this 
plHtfurm  and  in  this  audience.  It  is  a 
pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  ol  Regents, 
U)  extend  our  thanks  to  all  tho.se  who  have 
supp<..rted  thU  Institution  through  the  years, 
to  all  those  v.ho  fought  the  good  fight  and 
never  gave  up  hope,  to  aJl  those  whose  coun- 
.sel  .served  so  well  In  planning  and  In  bring- 
ing to  fruition  the  programs  which  con- 
tribute to  the  Library's  greatness,  to  all 
those  whose  efforts  are  imbedded  in  the  very 
J.ibric  of  the  Library's  structure. 

Many  of  tliese  people  are  here  today:  I 
wish  I  could  introduce  them  all,  but  obvi- 
ously I  cannot  do  that;  the  list  i?  a  long 
one 

The  distinguished  group  at  the  rear  of 
the  platform  Is  the  present  membership  of 
the  Board  of  Regents.  I  shall  introduce  by 
name  onlv  two  of  them,  to  represent  them 
all. 

Lt.  Gen  Leonard  D.  Heaton,  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  U.S.  Army.  If  the  Army  had 
not  carefully  nurtured  this  library  for  over 
100  years,  we  would  have  little  to  celebrate 
today. 

Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry,  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Dr.  Terry 
heads  the  Service  which  Is  now  responsible 
lor  the  stewardship  of  the  library's  activi- 
ties 

We  have  with  us  today  the  Representative 
in  Congress  of  the  Sixth  District,  Maryland, 
the  district  In  which  the  library  makes  Its 
new  home:  Congressman  Charlfs  Mathias, 
Jr. 

(Introduction  of  distinguished  physicians 
and  librarians.) 

The  Secretary  of  a  great  Department  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  at  once  the  most 
enviable  and  the  most  unenviable  of  men^ 
enviable  for  the  vast  opportunities  for  serv- 
ice which  are  his,  unenviable  for  the  harass- 
ment and  punishing  load  of  work  which  he 


mu.si  carry.  I  am  proud  to  introduce  to  you 
a  great  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  a  man  who  serves  his  country  with 
passion  and  skill,  and  who  does  not  wince 
at  the  burden.  I  give  you  the  Honorable 
Abraham  Ribicofl. 

address  by  ABRAHAM  RIBICOFF,  SECRETARY  OK 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE.  DELIVERED 
AT  DEDICATION  OF  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  MEDI- 
CINE, BETHFSDA,  MD  ,  THrRSDAY.  DECEMBER 
14. 1961 

"With  pleasure  and  pride,  I  greet  vou  on 
behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
"When  he  was  serving  In  the  Senate,  the 
President  coauthnred  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  frcim  Alabama  the  legislation  which 
autliorizcd  the  construction  of  thi.s  build- 
ing. And  he  retain,=  a  very  great  person.i! 
interest  in  this  library  which  enriches  our 
lives,  which  cor.tributes  to  our  growlne  m- 
tellecttKil  heritage,  nnd  wliich  impro-,e.-- 
wor'dwide  commimic; tion  in  the  scierice- 
.TncI  luini.iiiities 

"We  all  are  proud  today 
We  are  proud  that  the  National  I.ibraiy 
of  Medicine  is  part  of  the  Department  of 
He. '1th  EdKcation,  and  Welfare  We  are 
proud  of  the  contributions  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  library's  development  We  arc 
proud  of  the  ir»te.'est  and  devotion  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  the  library's  director  and 
ttatT  and  its  many  friends  who  have  worked 
so  hard  to  make  their  dream  a  reality  We 
are  proud  for  the  American  pieople  in  this 
great  national  resource  for  the  public  he.'^ltl-, 
a.nd  the  advancement  of  medical  science 

"One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago 
as  one  of  his  last  offlcial  acts.  Dr.  Joseph 
Lovell.  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S  Army 
authorized  a  budget  item  which  called  for 
'$150  for  medical  books  '  Thus  simply  and 
modestly  began  the  amassing  of  the  great 
collection  which  is  Wxiay  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine  This  country  owes  a  great  debt 
to  Dr.  Lovell  and  to  generations  of  Army  of- 
ficers who  followed  him  for  their  vision  and 
per.-everance. 

"CJreat  research  and  teaching  libraries  do 
not  drop  full  grown  from  the  vine.  They  re- 
quire long,  hard  years  of  nurture — in  the 
gathering  of  materials,  in  'the  assembling  of 
a  skilled  staff,  in  the  de\elopment  of  a  wide 
range  of  facilities  for  the  people  who  use  the 
library. 

"We  say  well  done'  to  all  who  have  carried 
on  and  who  have  added  to  the  library  s 
stature  We  hope  that  during  the  next  hun- 
dred years  we  can  carry  out  our  responsibili- 
ties with  equal  success. 

"Tliat  will  be  no  easy  tabk.  Medical  liter- 
ature has  grown  at  an  enormous  rate.  In  the 
82  years  since  the  'Index  Medicus'  was  be- 
gun, the  periodical  literature  of  medicine  has 
multiplled  sixfold.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  will  increase  still  further  as  research  ex- 
pands and  as  medical  care  is  brought  to  more 
and  more  people. 

"Undoubtedly  librarians  must  occasion. .lly 
wonder,  in  despair,  how  soon  the  time  will 
come,  as  predicted  by  Harvey  Cushing  35 
years  ago,  'when  every  tree  has  been  felled 
for  paper,  every  calf  for  leather,  and  the  few 
long-haired  and  ill-nourished  people  left  in 
the  world  will  be  madly  making  card  indices 
of  the  volumes  which  have  filled  every  avail- 
able cranny  in  which  they  can  be  stored." 

"But  this — or  something  like  this — Is  what 
an  institution  such  as  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine  must  anticipate  and  plan  for.  It 
must  make  room  for  an  ever-growing  body  of 
knowledge.  And  this  is  why  a  new  building, 
designed  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  was  such 
a  necessity. 

"In  thinking  about  this  library,  I  was  re- 
minded of  a  phrase  used  by  the  talented 
producing  director  of  Arena  Stage,  to  de- 
scribe their  just  completed  new  building — 
'the  enclosing  of  an  idea.' 

"The  structure  we  dedicate  today,  like  the 
Arena  Stage,  encloses  an  Idea.  This  idea  is 
nothing    less    than    the   condition    of   man. 
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This  Idea  la  a  llTlng  fund  of  knowledge,  •err- 
ing health  worker*  everywhere. 

"This  Idea  U  a  penn&Dent  home — of  the 
blithest  quality,  the  finest  dealgn.  furolahed 
liid  equipped  to  meet  the  moat  modem  U- 
bmry  standard* — for  the  world't  greatest 
collection  of  medical  literature. 

"When  we  think  of  a  library,  we  tend  to 
tiilnk  of  a  repoeltory.  a  atorehouse.  The 
picture  In  our  mind  la  static. 

"Actually  the  key  to  greatnes*  In  Ubrarlea 
;*  movement.  The  most  Important  thing 
tbout  a  library  U  not  what  Is  there  but 
how  It  la  used  The  great  library  is  not  a 
hoard  of  knowledge  but  a  relay  station.  It 
u  more  a  transmitter  than  a  receiver 

"The  National  Llbrru-y  of  Medicine  has 
passed  '..Ms  test  f  greatness  with  hlfjh  hon- 
ors. Someor.e  has  called  a  siicoliiU/ed  li- 
brary such  as  thi.s  one  'the  collective  mem- 
ory ut  the  I  r  f.'8--l  ill  '  L;ke  a  h'.ini.in  mem- 
ory. It  sort*,  sifts,  analyzes,  and  recalls 
Inform  It;. )n  In  a  purposeful  way 

"The  statistics  on  quantity  and  variety 
i>f  materials  received  here  are  Impressive, 
but  the  statistics  un  materlai.s  dlssenilii.iteU 
are  more  meaningful.  Every  month,  despite 
cramped  and  iirchalc  facilities  In  the  old 
b'.aidiug.  the  library  staff  has  answered  more 
than  10  000  separate  rcqu<»st3 

"Each  of  the.se  requests  comes  here  be- 
cause this  Is  the  best  very  often  the  only — 
source     Let  us  cc^nslder  a  few. 

"Re.searchers  axe  designing  an  elaborate 
and  complex  study  Jt;  a  form  of  heart  dis- 
ease. Thaiiks  to  tills  library,  they  learn  of 
work  reported  C)nly  m  an  obscure  European 
J  (urnal.  in  a  language  familiar  to  none  of 
them,  which  enables  them  to  redesign  their 
project,  eliminate  an  area  already  explored, 
concentrate  on  another. 

"A  medical  educator  Is  In  process  of  de- 
veloping a  brandi;ew  course  In  a  swllily 
eyolvlng  specialty  Thanks  to  this  library, 
his  .students  will  receive  the  essence  of  the 
world's  total  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

"A  surgeon,  thanks  to  this  library,  le:u-n8 
of  a  refinement  of  a  technique  with  which 
he  ^aves  a  !;fe. 

"A  practitioner,  th.inka  t. >  this  Ubr.iry.  la 
able  to  treat  a  patient  suffering  frnm  a  dis- 
ease riirely  seen  In  our  country. 

"A  scientist,  thanks  to  this  library,  takes 
one  clue  from  m  Indian  medical  Journal,  an- 
other from  a  Greek  perUxllcal,  adds  them 
to  his  own  experience,  and  pioneers  an  en- 
tire line  of  Investlsjatlon. 

"The  National  Library  of  Medicine  broad- 
c.v8t3  thoU5.i.'.ds  of  c  ipsulps  of  knowledge 
every  year  Who  can  say  where  and  when 
the  vibrations  stop'  Who  can  say  h.jw  many 
lives  are  touched  and  prolonged? 

"What  Is  more,  the  improvement  ut  med- 
ical commu.-iicutlon  Is  high  on  the  list  of 
this  library's  objectives.  A  few  months  ago, 
1  ir  example,  the  library  proposed,  and  I  ap- 
proved, a  project  to  develop  a  computer- 
based  system  'or  Its  bibliographical  -services. 
Known  as  MEDL.VRS  i  for  Medical  Literature 
Analysis  and  Retrieval  System)  It  will  make 
use  of  the  :.itr.<;t  electronic  equipment  A 
pioneering  vf-nture  In  the  library  field.  It  will 
be  designed  td  pr'>ce.<«  several  hundred  thou- 
sand pieces  of  bibll(.>graphlc  Information 
each  year  I  understand  that  In  response 
Uj  a  specific  request  for  publications  on  a 
single  disease  category.  MEDLAKS  will  be 
fible  to  sort  out  and  repr-xluce  a  list  chosen 
from  over  a  million  possible  articles  In  a  very 
short  tlnje 

"Of  course.  U  will  take  a  few  years  to  de- 
velop. Install,  ar.d  te.st  the  new  system.  But 
tlii.%  IS  the  Kind  of  operation  that  the  new 
building  i.s  (le?!':nrd  f-r  and  that  the  library 
staff  plans  to  stimulate. 

"Obviously  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine, an  ancient  Institution  by  American 
Btandarda,  la  still  lively,  still  growing,  still 
vigorous,    ready    to    point    the    way    through 


the  Jungle  ot  mwUcal  publication*.  And  It 
U  ready  alao  to  think  of  new  waya  to  dL»- 
penao  our  greatest  export — the  export  of 
knowledge  and  Ideas. 

"As  a  layman,  may  I  say  the  progTiosls  for 
the  next   100   year*  aeems  good 

"Mr.  Chairman,  congratuiatlona  to  you  and 
the  present  and  past  membera  ol  the  Board 
of  Regents  who  aorked  so  hard  to  give  th* 
library  this  fine  new  home  Congratula- 
tions al.v>  to  the  farslghted  legislators  who 
here  demonstrat«-d  their  concern  for  the 
progress  of  medlc.U  research,  medical  educa- 
tion, and  medical  care  And  rongratulatlona 
to  the  members  of  the  health  prtfetwl  )iis  un 
the  rebirth  of  thlj  marvelous  facility,  which 
belongs  to  them. 

"And  I  ?ay  to  tlie  staff  of  the  library  You 
have  our  best  wishes.  You  carry  our  high 
expectations  a-i  y  lU  set  about  y"ur  taska  m 
this  new  buUdlrif  wh.«e  simple  elegmie  of 
structure  embotlies  at  once  the  tcreat  Im- 
portance and  the  social  u.sefulness  of  yoiir 
wo'k  to  our  cour;'ry  and  to  all  mankind  " 

When.  5  years  tn^n,  the  legislation  which 
reestablLshed  this  library  and  which  assured 
the  conitrucllon  of  thu  new  building  was 
tlnally  p.issed  It  was  all  but  Inevitable  that 
the  sponsor  of  tl.  it  letiialall on  would  be  the 
senior  benator  fr  jm  Alabama  No  man  of 
■vir  generation,  no  man  In  the  hlstiTy  of 
this  Natl  jii.  hiis  c  ine  »<>  much  in  fashioning 
tlie  le2:lslat!ve  buses  ii  which  major  ad- 
vances In  health  are  struc'ured  I  give  you 
Senator  Li.stex  Kill,  who  will  prc.->eut  the 
dedication    addr»«. 

AonaE.s,s    BT    srN*-oB    t.tsnji    hiix     n^tio.val 

LIHRaRT  or  MECK  .'.NE  DKllUArloN  DCtEMBCa 
I*.  1961.  NATIOVAL  INSTTTt,-TC.S  OT  HEVLTH. 
BETHCSDA     M3 

"On  this  now  Iiallowed  gr  lund  that  only 
a  (juarter  of  a  '-enriiry  ago  was  a  sleepy 
Maryland  farm  we  .ire  as.seinbled  tod  ly  to 
dedicate  the  new  home  <->'.  the  Natlon.il  Li- 
brary of  Medl-lne 

"Althouirh   this   llbr.iry   l.a.s   been    in   esLst- 
f^nce    f or     125    years.     It    n  'w    t.ikes    Its    a:>- 
pr   pri.ite    place    amo-  i?    tils    Kreat    complex 
>f  bulldlmfs  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  medi- 
al    research    and     to     the     prolongation    of 
human    life, 

■  Klve  years  a^'o.  In  reporting  the  le.<Ula- 
tlon  creating  a  NatljnU  Library  >f  Medicine. 
the  Senate  Labir  and  P.ibllc  Welfire  Com- 
mittee summed  up  its  importanie  m  these 
words 

"  "The  United  8'atps  of  America  U  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  tlie  ttreatest  library 
'  f  medicine  In  the  'A(jrld  The  v.klue  of  its 
'  o.utents  IS  truly  incalculable  In  that  :f  they 
were  once  destroyed  they  could  never  be 
repl  iced  Ito  imp  rtance  Is  Inune  usurable 
In  that  its  servi,  es  are  essential  to  nxen  and 
Women  engaged  in  medical  re.-,earch  throu^:h- 
out  the  world;  to  our  medical  and  dental 
schools,  to  practitioners  in  tlie  health  llelda 
throughout  America,  to  sclenti.stj*,  t..  schol- 
iirs,  to  public  health  workers  and  hospital 
iidmlnlstra'urs,  and  to  our  depar'menta  of 
Government  ' 

"But  the  library  U  m  )re  th.m  this — It  la 
th.e  reposit'.ry  ./  medical  knowledge  paln- 
st.iklngly  accumulatetl  o\er  the  ages  Each 
stone  of  this  great  edlflce  of  knowledge  U 
solidly  ro^ited  upon  the  Iund.miental  arcnl- 
tecture  of  the  past. 

"John  Morley.  in  his  life  of  Gl.ulst.ine. 
wrote  that  every  man  of  us  lias  ail  the  cen- 
turies la  hmi  ■  By  the  same  token,  every 
bo<_.k  In  this  llbr<try  bears  tlie  l;i visible  Im- 
print of  the  tiniele.ss  quest  for  meUlcai 
kn  )Wlt'dKe, 

'Ft  im  the  anc;ent  papjrl  of  Egypt. 
thr'>Ui<.h  the  first  crude  anatomical  dr.iw- 
lugs  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  early  prlnU-d  vol- 
umes In  Europe  runs  the  steady  streiun  of 
mans  siow  at-qulsltlou  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  human  anatomy  and  the  dla- 
eitocs  which  plague  It. 


"Thers  Is  much  heartbreak  In  this  story. 
fi)r  the  piro  noun  cement  of  nrw  thsorlsa  al- 
ways runs  bard  Into  the  entrenched  wall  of 
the  paat.    A  William  Harvey  ridlouled  for  his 

pioneer  description  of  the  clrculullon  Ot  the 
blood,  a  Semiuelwels  hounded  Into  Insanity 
by  hla  oulloaguea  who  acorned  his  Insistence 
upon  antisepsis  In  childbirth;  th*  sarly 
.surgeons  of  America  stoned  by  an  Indignant 
i>opulare  for  dissecting  cadavers  In  order  to 
probe  the  niTsterles  of  anatomy — thcss  are 
but  a  few  ex  an)  plea  of  the  heroic  struggles 
which  led  to  tlie  medical  prtjgres*  w*  oele- 
t)rate  l«>day 

■'In  our  present  age  of  rapid  communica- 
tion we  aometimea  fall  to  rcillze  how  diffi- 
cult, e.  en  a  century  agn,  the  trananilsslon 
of  medical  knowled(?e  viae 

■"Mt  father,  a  surgeon  and  practitioner  of 
medicine  for  m  're  ih.in  half  .\  century,  once 
lllu.sinited  the  Imp-irtanre  of  such  chance 
tr.iu  .:ul.s.-<lon  of  knowle^lge  by  telling  me  h<jw 
In  iatl4  Joseph  Lister,  then  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ola.sgow,  when  walking  h  >me  with 
the  professor  t^f  chemistry  Tlioniaa  Aiider- 
son,  heard  of  rert-iin  pr\;>ers  on  femnenfa- 
tlon  and  pu'refnrtlon  whi'-h  had  been  re- 
cently published  by  a  'h<>n  little  known 
French  chemi.st,  Lokis  P.usteur 

"Lister  re.id  the...o  medic. tl  publications 
and  found  hlin.'eir  convinced  that  minute 
living  particles  floating  In  the  air  often 
turned  tlie  sutktery  >  f  his  d  ly  into  a  ch  irnel 
h  Use 

"This  casual  meeting  with  Anderson,  plus 
the  re.idlng  >f  a  medical  article  on  cartx.;Mc 
add.  led  In  IRC7  to  Ll.ster's  I  ivlng  down  the 
great  principles  of  the  n.odern  treatment  of 
wttunda. 

Wlthou^h  tlie  vaiit  exp:i:ises  once  separat- 
ing the  coutitries  of  the  world  have  t>eeu 
ftre.itly  reduced  through  the  advances  of 
modern  tran^p.  rtation  and  communication"!, 
the  rh  vnce  tran' mlr.si.  n  of  medical  knowl- 
edge is  still  an  fx-r.ifli'in.'tl  arid  wondrous 
phrr  )menon 

One  night  In  1M9.  In  a  Bofiton  medical 
Ubr  iry,  a  prominent  cardi  ilogiat  read  a  pa- 
per by  an  Itull.-m  phymclan  on  the  traiiquil- 
l/ing  efTc*  ts  of  an  ancient  Indian  snakeroot 
plant  Although  this  an.akeroot  plant  had 
been  u.sed  In  India  over  the  centuries  for  a 
wide  v.irlety  f  HI :.e"es^ —epilepsy.  In.'omnla, 
ment.il  nine--'*  it  was  pr:>rticHlly  unknown 
to  tbp  Western  World  until  the  publication 
in  1949  of  a  scientific  article  on  It  In  a  Brlt- 
i.sh  medical  journal  S«)  a  chain  of  tenuous 
e.ei.ts  aiT  >fts  thousands  of  miles  and  h'an- 
dred--.  of  yc.irs  opened  the  way  to  tiie  pres- 
ent ilevel  iprrient  of  re.scrplne.  which  Is  t'<lay 
one  of  the  :r.  "-t  efTe,  tlve  tr.\MqulIlz!np  agents 
agnlnst  hypertension  and  several  forms  of 
mental  lUneRS 

■"In  this  connection.  It  Is  Interesting  that 
the  staff  of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine 
ha.s  reported  that  mcxlern  researchers  borrow 
a  great  deal  of  older  m,»terlal:  the  rare 
book.*,  the  publications  from  remote  por- 
Moiis  of  Hie  globe,  and  la  many  foreign 
tongues. 

■"As  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote,  not  all 
of  the  i!d  literature  of  medicine  is  dead  and 
not  all  the  dead  liter. iture  la  old. 

■'Without  the  reaources  of  thl.s  great  II- 
br  Lry  the  re-e.u'  1;  which  the  Oovernment  Is 
undertaklns'  to  aid  Itj  ciuzens  to  aid  sll 
maiikind  would,  we  might  tay,  be  tragically 
delayed.  Il«•^*dJch  mtn  nU(^ht  unwittingly 
do  again  what  s<jme  research  worker  had 
manv  ye.irs  ago  done  In  a  faraway  land;  all 
available  pieces  of  Information  might  not  be 
brought  to  bear  on  current  problems. 

"This  library  Is  the  collective  memory  of 
mankind.  Its  purpone  la  to  provide  and 
maintain  the  record,  for  in  a  fundamental 
sen  e  It  Is  the  uu.irdlan  of  the  research  re- 
Bult.s  that  may  be  frtiltfully  exploited  and 
Incorporated  In  new  eff<irts.  new  problems, 
ai.d   new   achievements. 
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"Above  and  beyond  lU  task  of  carefully 
preserving  the  axchlvea  of  medicine,  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  has  the  obli- 
gation of  bringing  the  right  medical  book 
into  the  hands  of  the  medical  man  at  the 
right  time.  This  It  undertakes  In  Its  biblio- 
graphic publications.  Its  Index  Medlcus,  Its 
catalogs  and  Its  other  guides  to  the 
literature. 

"In  recent  decades,  as  the  stream  of  medi- 
cal publications  cascaded  Into  a  flood,  the 
library  faced  the  challenge  of  developing 
new  methods  to  digest  this  knowledge  and 
make  It  rapidly  available  to  the  medical 
profession.  Under  for«ard-looklng  leader- 
ship, it  has  adapted  a  number  of  high-speed 
electronic  machines  to  cope  with  the 
avalanche  of  medical  literature.  I  am  told 
that  new  electronic  and  computer  develop- 
ments Just  over  the  horizon  will  provide  ad- 
ditional keys  to  unlocking  the  precious 
treasures  piled  upon  the  miles  and  miles 
of  Its  shelves. 

■'It  is  most  appropriate  that  this  great 
library  does  now  reside  In  close  union  with 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"Over  the  past  qviarter  century,  these  In- 
btltutes  have  been  exp.inded  into  what  la 
the  world^s  largest  research  center  dedicated 
to  a  mighty  offensive  against  the  many  dis- 
eases which  beset  the  family  of  many.  This 
great  complex  of  buildings  is  a  magnificent 
affirmation  of  our  country^s  dedication  to  the 
alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  people — not 
only  in  America,  but  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

'"Today  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Is  the  Mecca  of  med:clne — the  scientific 
Khrlne  to  which  medical  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  make  pilsp-lmages  each  year. 
It  stands  t'xlay  as  a  physical  reminder  of 
the  truly  International  nature  of  medicine, 
for  as  the  great  Pasteur  once  wrote: 

"  'Science  does  not  belong  to  any  country, 
because  knowledge  is  a  patrimony  of 
humanity.' 

■  In  the  dis.'-fnun.iU'  n  of  Lhl.s  precious 
knowledjje,  the  N.itioiial  Library  of  Medicine 
plays  a  vital  n>le  In  a  discussion  with 
John  Shaw  BiUln^is,  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  library,  a  colleague  re- 
marked : 

■'  ■Libraries  fu-e  quite  as  necessary  as  hos- 
pital.s.  or  armies  Llbrt.rles  are  the  bridges 
over  which  civilization  travels  from  genera- 
lion  to  generation  and  from  country  to 
country,' 

"Many  of  the  bulldln?  bltjcks  of  ovir  civi- 
lization will  be  preserved  here,  and  the  rec- 
ord will  celebrate  m.'ins  eternal  quest  for 
kniTwiedite       As   John   Milton  so  aptly  said; 

"  A  good  b<">ok  is  t»ie  precious  Ufeblood 
of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treas- 
ured  up  on   purpose  to   a  life   beyond   life." 

"We  stand  at  the  threshold  of  a  mighty 
era — a  golden  age  of  medicine.  May  I  pre- 
dict th;\t.  Within  a  relaf.vely  few  short  years, 
the  world  will  see  a  monentous  break- 
throxitrh  of  medical  knowledge  that  will  en- 
able us  to  to  overcome  many  of  the  dread 
disease*  that  have  plagued  and  baffled  man 
through  the  ages  There  is  retison  for  con- 
fidence that  this  brea,<through  wlU  yield 
many  answers  in  the  battle  against  heart 
rtlsea,se.  cancer,  mental  illness  and  other 
crii)i)lin'.t    and    degenerative   diseases. 

"In  this  present  time  of  seemingly  in- 
t.ermlnable  crises,  when  we  hear  much,  too 
much  of  the  forces  of  destruction,  it  rekin- 
dles our  spirit  and  fallh  to  draw  refresh- 
ment from  the  deep  well  of  the  p>ast  in 
venerating  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
through  the  centuries  dedicated  themselves 
to  improving  the  lot  of  man. 

'In  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century, 
In  the  prep>aratlon  of  his  monumental  14- 
volume  Practice  of  Medicine,  the  eminent 
l)hy8lcian  and  renowned  scholar  Sir  WUllami 
Osier  drew  extensively  upon  the   riches  of 


this  library.  Let  his  words  speak  to  us  this 
day: 

■'  ■We  are  here  to  add  what  we  can  to,  not 
to   get  what   we  can  from,  life' 

'■To  you  librarians  who  are  the  heirs  of 
the  Inspired  founders  of  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine,  those  Immortals,  John 
Shaw  Billings.  Robert  Fletcher  and  Fielding 
H.  Garrison,  to  you  who  are  the  guardians 
of  this  knowledge  which  has  been  accumu- 
lated over  the  centuries,  and  to  you  whose 
proud  task  it  will  be  to  preserve  and  en- 
shrine the  advances  of  tomorrow  we  at  this 
hour  turn  over  this  manlficent  building 
which  will  l)e  a  repository  of  ancient  truths 
and  future  discoveries.  May  your  beacon 
light  ever  be  those  words  of  beauty,  those 
words  of  jM-ofound  meaning  from  the  Old 
Testament: 

■'  'Great  Is  truth  and  mighty  above  all 
things."  " 

The  history  of  medicine,  as  Senator  Hn.L 
has  so  well  Indicated,  is  a  proud  history, 
and  we  of  the  medical  professions  cherish  It. 
We  cherish  It  not  least  for  the  humanistic 
insights  which  It  fosters,  and  for  the  glimpses 
into  the  whole  development  of  our  Western 
civilization  which  It  affords,  and  often 
epitomizes.  We  are  happy  today  to  remember 
that  the  cradle  of  that  civilization  was  in 
Greece.  And  we  are  happy  to  have  with  us 
the  Ambassiidor  of  the  Royal. Greek  Govern- 
ment, His  Bitcellency  Alexis  S.  Llatis.  who 
will  make  iv  presentation  on  behalf  of  his 
government 

(Presentation  of  cutting  from  Hippocrates 
oriental  plane  tree  on  the  Island  of  Cos.) 

ADDRESS  BT  ALEXIS  S.  LIATIS,  AMBASSADOR  OF 
GREECE,  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  NFW  NA- 
TIONAL LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE  BUILDING  AT 
THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH^ 
BETHESDA,  MO.,  DECEMBER   14,   1961 

"It  is  a  privilege  to  attend  this  ceremony 
and.  on  behalf  of  the  town  of  Cos,  formally 
present  to  the  National  Library  of  Medicine 
this  cutting  from  the  venerable  plane  tree 
under  whose  shade,  according  to  legend,  Hip- 
pocrates— the  father  of  medicine — examined 
his  patients  and  taught  his  students  some 
25  centuries  ago. 

"This  ancient  tree  of  Hippocrates  is  an 
imposing  sight  In  the  main  square  of  Cos. 
With  a  circumference  of  nearly  50  feet,  It 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
living  trees  In  Europe.  Its  heavy  branches 
extend  In  all  directions  around  it  and  pillars 
have  been   built  to  support  their   weight. 

■'The  town  of  Cos,  with  a  p>opulatlon  of 
about  10,000,  Is  the  capital  of  the  Dodecanese 
Island  of  Cc«,  which  lies  In  the  southeast  of 
the  Aegean  Sea.  A  prosperous  port  in  an- 
tiquity. It  was  also  a  center  of  health  and 
medicine  by  reason  of  Its  salubrious  climate 
and  Its  renowned  ferrous  and  sulphuric 
springs.  Among  the  other  centers  of  medi- 
cal science  in  the  Greek  world  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C  ,  notably  those  of  Cnldus  in  the 
nearby  Island  of  Rhodes,  Crotona  In  Italy 
and  also  Sicily,  Cos  achieved  the  greatest 
fame  as  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Hippoc- 
rates. 

"Under  the  leadership  of  this  great  mas- 
ter, Greek  medicine  was  freed  from  the 
mysticism  of  the  past  with  Its  reliance  In 
supernatural  forces  as  well  as  from  the  doc- 
trinaire approach  of  philosophical  theory, 
and  developed  a  new  system  based  on  scien- 
tific observation  and  experiment. 

"  'Every  Illness,"  declared  Hippocrates,  'has 
a  natural  cause;  and  without  natural  causes, 
nothing  ever  happens."  Great  stress  was 
laid  on  the  examination  of  pathological 
symptoms.  Every  part  of  the  patient's  body 
would  be  examined  thoroughly;  the  symp- 
toms of  the  Illness  would  be  carefully  ob- 
served and  compared  with  those  of  other 
recorded  cases.  When  all  the  evidence  had 
been  gathered  and  evaluated,  the  physician 
would  proceed  to  diagnosis  and  treatment 
satisfied  that  he  had  done  his  best  and  could 


now  make  a  reasonably  aoctirate  prognosti- 
cation as  to  the  future  ooutse  ot  the  dis- 
ease. The  object  was  'to  say  what  has  been, 
to  know  what  is,  and  to  predict  what  will 
be.* 

"Great  emphasis  was  also  laid  on  hygiene, 
proper  body  care,  and  diet.  If  necessary, 
and  only  then,  the  Hlppocrattc  physician 
wotild  resort  to  drtvgs,  cuttings,  and  cau- 
terizing. 

"Hippocrates'  teachings  are  preserved  in 
what  Is  known  today  as  the  'Hippocratlc 
Collection,'  a  group  of  about  70  treatises 
on  various  medical  subjects.  Experts 
theorize  that  these  treatises  are  the  work 
of  many  authors;  they  even  classify  them 
into  three  distinct  schools.  Seven  or  eight 
of  these  treatises,  however,  can  be  readily 
recognized  as  the  product  of  genius.  Their 
authorship  is  attributed  either  to  Hippocra- 
tes or  to  his  closest  disciples. 

"The  achievements  of  the  medical  scien- 
tists of  Hippocrates'  era  are  remarkable, 
particularly  If  one  considers  the  limited 
means  at  their  disposal  and  the  fact  that 
dissection  was  prohibited  by  the  morals 
of  their  time.  Indeed,  It  took  mankind 
several  centuries  to  advance  medicine  be- 
yond the  stage  where  Hippocrates  and  his 
contemporaries  left  it. 

"The  most  enduring  contribution  of  Hip- 
pocrates, however.  Is  the  spirit  of  humanity 
which  he  imbued  Into  medicine  and  the  high 
standards  of  ethics  and  devotion  to  duty 
which  he  set  for  the  medical  profession. 

"An  international  foundation  dedicated 
to  the  father  of  modern  medicine  was  es- 
tablished at  his  birthplace  a  little  over  a 
year  ago.  It  Is  the  International  Hippo- 
cratlc Foundation  of  Cos,  a  private  non- 
profit organization.  Its  charter  was 
unanimously  endorsed  by  the  delegates  to 
the  XVII  International  Congress  on  the 
History  of  Medicine  held  in  Athens  and 
Cos  In  September  1960. 

"The  principal  objective  of  the  founda- 
tion is  to  create  In  the  Island  of  Cos  an 
International  medical  center  of  research  and 
study  based  on  the  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples of  the  Hippocratlc  philosophy  and 
combining  the  spectacular  achievements  of 
modern  medical  science  with  the  Hippo- 
cratlc emphasis  on  clinical  observation  and 
close  personal  relationship  between  patient 
and  physician. 

"The  International  Hippocratlc  Founda- 
tion of  Cos  aspires  also  to  operate  at  Its 
International  Medical  Center  at  Cos  a 
permanent  medical  seminary  for  students 
sent  there  on  a  scholarship  basis  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Distinguished  profes- 
sors of  medicine  from  all  countries  will  be 
invited  to  teach.  The  foundation  also  plans 
to  convene  at  Cos  every  5  years  an  Inter- 
national conference  for  the  discussion  of 
medical  scientific  and  professional  subjects. 

"The  foundation  Is  administered  by  an  in- 
ternational general  committee  composed  of 
university  professors  of  medical  history  and 
by  an  executive  council  whose  five  members 
are  elected.  Physicians  from  all  over  the 
world  are  invited  to  become  members.  No 
membership  dues  are  required.  Only  a 
nominal  amount  of  one-third  of  a  dollar  is 
collected  as  registration  fee. 

"In  concluding  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  think  It  Is  extremely  fitting  that  this  cut- 
ting from  Hippocrates'  venerable  tree  Is  to 
be  planted  here  on  the  grotmds  of  the  new 
building  of  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine. This  act,  I  believe,  transcends  the 
limits  of  a  mere  act  of  homage  to  medical 
history.  It  is  actually  a  s3rmbollc  recog- 
nition of  the  leading  role  this  great  coxmtry 
is  playing  today  in  the  ever  continuing 
struggle  to  relieve  human  suffering  and  to 
free  man  from  the  scourge  of  disease  and 
pain. 

"The  torch  of  pioneering  in  medical  sci- 
ence which  was  lit  on  the  little  Island  of 
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Coa  ^JSOO  jvnn  ago  hu  nov  passed  on  to 
thts  country.  Hlppocratea.  I  am  sure,  would 
agree,  aa  tbe  cltlaens  at  Cos  do  agree,  that 
It  ts  In  >trong  and  able  handa.** 

TbanJc  you.  Ambassador  Liatls.  In  tbe 
spring  ve  will  plant  this  tree  on  the  beauti- 
ful grounds  outside  this  building.  May  this 
tree  and  tbls  library  flourlsli  together  for  a 
thousand  years  and  more,  and  may  the  long 
future   be   as   great  as   the  splendid   past. 

Tou  hare  all  received  as  a  memento  of 
this  occasion  a  facsimile  copy  of  the  flrat 
catalog  of  the  library.  Another  Important 
catalog  was  published  by  the  library  last 
week.  It  Is  Early  American  Medical  Im- 
prints. 18C8-1820.  by  Robert  B.  Austin.  This 
impressive  catalog  lists  2,100  books  which 
might  be  described  as  the  medical  Incuna- 
bula of  this  country  I  commend  It  to  your 
attention. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  the  1775 
Urst  edition  of  John  Jones'  Plain  concise 
practical  remarks  on  the  treatment  of 
wounds  and  fractures  has  recently  been 
presented  to  the  library  through  the  gen- 
erosity nf  Dr  D  Rees  Jensen  of  New  York 
City  This  ts  one  of  seTen  copies  of  thts 
work  kn  jwn  still  to  exist.  To  all  the  book 
collectors  In  this  audience  I  may  add  the 
gentle  hint  that  I  hope  this  gift  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  trend. 

We  have  also  received  a  very  fine  gift  from 
Dr.  Chauncey  D  Leake.  In  the  form  of  por- 
.sonal  papers  and  correapKDndence  with  many 
people  who  have  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  medical  history.  Materials  of  this 
kind  are  an  Important  adjunct  to  the 
library  s  collections,   and  surely  tl-.ts   library 


provldee    their    moet     fitting    and    suttAble 
home. 

(Announcements   and  benediction  ) 

DiDiTATiow  CrazMONiES.  National  I.ibrart 
or  MrDiCTNE.  TiirasDAT,  DsriMBrm  14.  1961. 
3   p  M    rmiDAT.   DicTMura   15,   19€1,   10  a  m 

FSOOKAM 

Ttiursday.  December  14.  1961.  3  pm. 

Presiding :  Dr  Worth  B  Daniels.  Chair- 
man, Board  of  Regents 

Invocatlnn:  The  Rever*«nd  Wllll.im  R 
Andrew.  Chaplain  Clinical  Cent«r.  National 
Institutes  of  Health 

Addreae:  The  Honorable  Abraham  Rlblroff. 
Secretary  of  Health.  Edurallon.  and  Welfare 

Dedication  Address  The  H^nnrable  Listee 
Hill.  Uri    Senator    Alabiiina 

Presentation:  His  p:xcel!ency  Alexis  S 
I  .'itl.'^.  Ambasador  of  the  Royal  Creek  Cr<>v- 
ernment. 

Benediction  M.iJ  Gen  Frank  A  T<'l>ey, 
Chief  of  Chaphilns.  U  .S    Army 

Music  by  the  L' -S  Army  Band,  commfuuU-d 
by  Lt    Col    Hugh  Curry 

F':day.  December  25.  196t 
10  am 
Presiding.   Dr     Fraiik   B.   Ftogers.   DlrecU-r. 
Naiiunal   Lit>r<iry  uf  Medicine. 

The  Military  Tradition  uf  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine."  MaJ  Oen  Joseph  H. 
McNln<-h.  chief  surgeon.   U.d    Army.  fcurop>e. 

■  Mfidlcal  Llbriinanshlp  in  the  Uull«?d 
States.  ■  Miss  Citr'-rucle  L  Ariii.m.  prfsident. 
Medical  Library  Aasociallun. 

■  Ttie  Bulldir.k,'  Arts  In  the  St-rMce  of  Ll- 
br   rt.anshlp.'*   Dr     Ciirl    W     Condi'     pr-  fr«-ior 


of    humanities    and    Engllah.    Iforthweetern 
University 

"History.  Science,  and  Llbrarlanshtp,'*  Dr 
Chauncey  D  Leake,  president,  American  As- 
sorlrttlon  for  the  History  of  Medicine. 

"Physicians  and  Books,"  Dr.  William  B 
Be.in.  professor  of  medicine.  Unli^rslty  of 
Iowa 

■  Three  Who  Miide  the  Library": 

J    S    Billings.  Dr    Frank  B    Rogers. 

R  >bert  Fletcher.  Dr  Bntelle  Brodman.  li- 
brarian, W:i8hlngton  University  School  of 
Medicine 

F  H  Oarrl.^on.  Dr  Dorothy  M.  Bchulllan. 
curntnr  of  history  of  science  collections, 
Cornell  University. 

BOAao   ur   RECENTS,  Nino.NAL  uaaAET  or 

MIkDICINS 

Dr    Ni>rin.in  Q    BrlU.  Los  Angelea.  CalU. 

L>r.  Htirve  J.  Carlson.  National  Bclence 
F"un<latlun. 

Ur    Worth  B    Daniels    Wa.shlngton,  D.C. 

Lt.  Ciea    L.  D.  Heatou,  Uii.  Army. 

Dr    Mayn.o-d  K    Hlue.  Indianapolis,  Lud. 

Dr    Hu)<h  H.  Hubsey.  Jr  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

Ur    yaul   W    Jarcho.   New  York,   N.Y. 

Tic^  Aa:n    E    C    Kenney.  VS.  Navy. 

Mr    Tlioinas  E    Keys.  liochester,  Minn. 

Dr.  WillUun  S.  Mlddletuu,  Veterans'  Ad- 
inU^lstratlun. 

Dr  L  Qulnry  Muinfurd.  Library  of  Con- 
gri.ss 

M.iJ    0(«:i    O    C    Nlpss.  C  S    Air  Force. 

Dr    Robert  M    Stecher.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Dr    Luther  I,   Terry    P-.ihllc  Health  Service 

Dr     William    L.    Va'.k.    Kansas    City.    Kan.s 

Dr    Theodore   R    Van   Dellpn.  Chicago.  111. 

Dr     Warner  I.    Wc:!.«.  Chripel   Hill.  NC. 


SENATE 

Till  iLsnw,  .JwrAKY  2."),  1%2 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meiuiiitn. 
and  waa  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DD.,  offered  the  followinij 
prayer; 

O  Thou  Father  of  us  all.  whose  mercy 

is  like  the  wideness  of  the  sea,  Thou  art 

I     never  far  from  any  one  of  us;  but,  alas, 

often  In  our  thoughts  we  are  very  far 

from  Thee. 

Take  Thou  the  dimness  of  our  souls 
away  May  we  be  of  the  company  of 
whom  it  can  be  .said:  "They  looked  unto 
Him  and  were  radiant  and  their  faces 
were  not  a.shamed." 

It  is  in  Thy  luht  that  we  become  hon- 
eot  with   ourselves.     Before   the   bar   of 
I     our  conscience  may  we  esteem  faithful- 
ne.ss  above  the  prai.se  of  our  fellows. 

Save  lis  from  the  shirked  responsibil- 
ity, the  e.vsy  falsehood,  and  the  unfair  re- 
;     tort.     Arm  us  with  the  power  to  re.sist 
I     entrenched  error,  vested  selfishness,  and 
I     the  attempt  to  smear  others  by  unrea- 
soiun„'  prejudice. 

Across  the  debris  of  ancient  wrong's 
m.iy  our  glad  eyes  see  the  coming  of  the 
I? lory.  a.s  selfish  e.xploitatlon  in  all  the 
earth  m.ikes  way  for  brotherhood  and 
for  man. 

We  ask  It  In  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.     Amen. 


ENROLLED    BILL   SIGNED    DURING 
ADoOUHN'MENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  23,  1962. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tenij^ore  on  Jan- 
uary 24.  1962.  signed  the  enrulkd  bill 
<  H  R  8rf47  •  to  am-'nd  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  19o4  >o  as  to  provide  thiit 
a  distribution  of  stock  made  to  an  in- 
dividual 'or  certain  cor;x)ration.->t  pur- 
suant to  an  order  enforcing  the  antltru.st 
laws  shall  not  be  treated  a."'  a  dl\idfnd 
distribution  but  .shull  be  treated  a.s  a 
return  of  capital;  and  to  provide  that 
the  amount  of  such  a  di.stnbution  made 
to  a  corporation  shall  be  tlie  fair  niarket 
vai:je  of  th."  di.stributior.  whkh  had  pre- 
viou.sly  ttetn  signed  by  the  S;jeaker  of 
the  Hnii«ie  of  Repre.sentativcs. 


Nationcl    Scl  nee    Foundation    for    the 
fLical  year  ended  jLine  30.   1961. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  Wh::f:   }'.>■■■  .f,  Ja\uarv  25.  1962. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

VTt.'oace.s  in  wnt'.n;'  frcm  the  Prc^idi-i-.t 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secret<iiies. 


REPORT  ON  OPERATIONS  UNDER 
INTERNATIONAI.  CULTURAL  EX- 
CH.\NGE  AND  TRADE  FAIR  PAIi- 
TICIPATION  ACT  OP  1956— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT    laid    before 

tlie  Sfii.ite  the  foIlowiiiK  me.ssage  from 
the  Pre.sidrnt  of  the  United  State.<, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
wa.s  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  Vic  United  Statrs: 

In  accordance  witli  the  provlsloivs  of 
fettiLin  9  of  Public  Law  860  of  the  84tii 
CoriKre-ss,  I  transmit  herewith  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Con.  res^  the  10th  semi- 
annual rep'  rt  of  operations  under  th'" 
Internal  Kinal  Cultural  Fvchanee  and 
Trade  Fair  Part:r!pati>'n  A(  t  of   1956. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  Hovse.  January  25.  1062. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr  MANsnttD.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
January  23,  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION  —  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDPJ^T  'H    DOC    NO    315) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  la:d  before  th.e 
Senate  the  foUuwui^  menage  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  ret)ort.  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 

To  the  Congre.'is  <>f  the  United  State.t: 

Pursuant  to  the  provision.-?  of  Public 
Liiw  507,  81st  Congre.ss.  I  tran.smit  here- 
with   the    11th    Annual    Report    of    the 


REPORT  RELATING  TO  RECENT 
LABOR  DISPU'I-E  IN  MARITIME  IN- 
DUS! RY— MESS  AGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  tlie  following  message  from  Uic 
Pre.idtiit  uf  the  United  States,  which 
wa^s  leferred  to  the  Cmnmiltee  on  Labci 
and  Public  Welfare: 

To  Die  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I*ursuant  to  the  Lat)or-Management 
Relations  Act,   1947,  as  amended,  I  am 
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reporting  to  the  Congress  about  the  re- 
cent labor  dispute  in  the  maritime  in- 
dustry. 

A  strike  took  place  at  12:01  a.m.. 
June  16,  1961.  Although  only  the  ships 
in  port  and  the  employees  on  such  ships 
were  immediately  affected,  the  dispute 
involved  virtually  all  American  shipping 
companies,  some  70.000  employees  and 
about  900  slups.  and  affected  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  every  Atlantic.  Pacific, 
and  gulf  port  in  the  United  States. 

On  June  26.  by  Executive  Order  10949, 
I  e.stabh.shcd  a  Board  of  Inquiry,  con- 
siotms  of  the  Honorable  David  Cole, 
Chairman.  Judge  Samuel  I.  Roserunan, 
and  Prof.  James  J  Healy.  to  inquire  into 
the  i.vsues  involved  in  the  dispute  and 
report  to  mr  on  or  before  June  30.  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
206  of  the  Liibor-Management  Relations 
Act.  1947,  as  amended.  I  subsequently 
extended  the  time  for  the  subm^lssion  of 
the  initial  repKjrt  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry 
to  July  3. 

Thai  repKjrt  concisely  presented  the 
facts  with  respr^rt  to  the  dispute  and  the 
positions  of  the  parties  as  required  by 
law. 

On  July  3.  acting  on  my  in.struction, 
th.e  Attorney  General  filed  a  petition  m 
the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  seokinp  an  Injunction 
ai^ainst  the  continuance  of  the  strike. 
A  hearinR  was  held  on  the  Government's 
motion  for  a  temporary  restraining 
order  on  July  3,  and  tlie  court,  after 
finding,'  that  the  strike  affected  a  sub- 
sUxntial  portion  of  the  maritime  indus- 
try, and  that  it  would  imperil  the  na- 
tional health  and  safety  if  permitted  to 
contip.ue.  temporarily  re.straincd  the 
strike  activities  until  July  8.  A  stay  of 
that  order  soui;ht  immediately  by  the 
unions  was  denied  by  Circuit  Judge 
Clark.  (United  States  v.  National 
Marine  Enginrrrs'  Beneficial  Association, 
ct  al..  292  F  2d  190,  CA  2.  July  8,  1961.) 

A  hearing  was  held  on  the  Govern- 
ment's motion  for  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion on  July  7,  and  the  temporary  re- 
straining order  was  extended  until  July 
12.  Two  days  before  this  order  was  to 
expire,  the  court  found  that  it  had  been 
"abundantly  and  overwhelmingly  estab- 
lished" that  the  strike  was  affecting  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  industry,  and 
if  permitted  to  continue  would  imperil 
the  national  healUi  and  safety.  In  addi- 
tion, it  rejected  the  contention  of  the 
National  Maritime  Engineers'  Beneficial 
Association  and  the  International  Or- 
canization  of  Masters,  Mates,  and  Pilots 
tliat.  because  their  membership  consists 
of  ■supervisors."  their  participation  in 
the  strike  could  not  be  enjoined,  i  United 
States  V.  National  Maritime  Union  of 
America,  et  al..  196  F.  Supp.  374,  S.D. 
NY..  July   10.  1961. > 

The  unions  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals.  Second  Circuit,  which,  in  an 
opinion  Issued  August  22d.  affirmed  the 
lower  court's  decision.  (United  States 
V.  National  Marine  Enoifieers'  Beneficial 
Association,  et  al..  294  P.  2d  385  CA  2.) 

Pursuant  to  section  209 <b)  of  the 
Latx)r-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended.  I  reconvened  the 
Board  of  Inquiry.  The  Board  held  meet- 
ings with  tlie  pkarties  and  obtained  the 
information  required  for  its  further  re- 
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port  of  the  current  position  of  the  parties 
and  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  for 
settlement,  including  a  statement  by 
each  party  of  its  position  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  employer's  last  offer  of  set- 
tlement. This  final  repxirt  of  the  Board 
of  Inquiry  was  submitted  to  me  Sep- 
tember 1. 

On  September  25,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral moved  the  district  court  to  dis- 
charge the  Injunction,  which  motion  the 
court  that  day  granted  effective  Sep- 
tember 21. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  settlements 
were  reached  by  all  paitics  to  the  dis- 
pute. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  January  25,  1962. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  2470)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial  in 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  dLsagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Aspinall, 
Mr.  Rutherford,  Mr.  O'Brien  of  New- 
York,  Mr.  Saylor,  and  Mr.  Chenoweth 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  <H.R.  7927)  to 
adjust  postal  rates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  7927>  to  adjust  postal 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice   by   its   title   and   referred   to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


METRO  HOLOVACHKA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  yield  at  this  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
LANl  for  the  presentation  of  a  matter 
which  I  have  discussed  witli  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution  for  which  I  request 
immediate  consideration.  The  resolu- 
tion would  authorize  a  former  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or 
Management  Field  to  testify  in  a  crimi- 
nal case  pending  before  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Indiana,  which  grew  out  of  an  investi- 
gation by  the  select  committee. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Permaxient  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations, of  the  Coaunittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, has  in  its  possession,  by  virtue  of 
Senate  Resolution  255,  section  5,  86th 
Congress,  the  files  of  the  select  commit- 
tee. The  files  contain  certain  evidence 
relating  to  Metro  Holovachka.  former 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Lake  Cotmty, 


Ind  .  who  has  been  charged  with  Fed- 
eral income  Lax  evasiotL  Holorachka's 
trial  is  scheduled  to  commence  Janu- 
ary- 29.  1962. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  has 
advised  that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ard G.  Sinclair,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  select  committee,  will  be 
required  at  the  coming  trial.  Further- 
more, certain  evidence  contained  in  the 
former  select  committee  files  will  be 
needed. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  submittine: 
would  authorize  former  select  committee 
staff  member  Sinclair  to  testify  in  the 
trial  and  to  present  certain  evidence 
from  the  files  of  the  select  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  also  state  that  I 
have  consulted  the  leadership  of  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority;  and.  so 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  274)  was  read 
and,  without  objection,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  InvesUgatlous  or  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  has  in  its  pos- 
session, by  virtue  of  Senate  Resolution  255. 
section  5,  86th  Congress,  certain  evidence 
pertaining  to  an  Investigation  dealing  with 
Metro  Hoiovachka,  which  Investigation  was 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Man- 
agement Pleld  under  Senate  Resolution  44, 
86th   Congress;    and 

Whereas  criminal  action  is  pending  in  the 
U.S.  DUtrict  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  against  said  Metro  Holo- 
vachka,  charging    Income    tax   evasion;    and 

W^bereafi  the  U.S.  Deftartoient  of  Jus- 
tice has  advised  that  a  criminal  trial  in 
the  aforementioned  matter  Is  scheduled  to 
commence  January  29.  1962,  In  the  VB. 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Indiana;  and  / 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Department  of  iJnstlce 
has  advised  that  at  said  criminal  trial 
there  will  be  required  the  introduction  of 
certain  evidence  In  the  possession  of  the  Per- 
manent Subcomnfilttee  on  Investigations,  as 
well  as  the  testimony  erf  Richard  O.  Sinclair, 
formerly  an  Investigator  for  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Improper  Activities  In  the 
Labor  or  Management  Field  and  presently  an 
investigator  for  the  Special  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Program  Subcommittee  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  appear  and  testify  In  the  above 
proceedings;  and 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  no 
Member  or  Senate  employee  Is  authorized  to 
produce  Senate  documents  but  by  order  of 
the  Senate :  Theref ca^  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Permanent  Suboonunit- 
tee  on  Investigations  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  Is  granted 
leave  to  permit  tlie  copying  and  preaentation 
of  certain  evidence  for  examination  In  con- 
nection with  the  aforementioned  court  case, 
the  evidence  thereupxjn  to  be  returned  to  the 
possession  of  the  Piermanent  Subeommlttee 
on  Investigations;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  Richard  G.  Sinclair,  former 
staff  memt>er  of  the  said  select  committee,  is 
authorized  to  appear  and  testify  In  the 
above-mentioned  proceedings. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
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in  connection  with  the  morning  hour  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report   on   Reservx   OmcT«s'   Training 
CoRFS    Plight   Training   Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
transmltUng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  Army  Reserve  Ortlcers' 
Training  Corps  flight  training  program,  fur 
the  period  January  1,  1961,  to  December  31 
1961  (With  an  accompanying  reporti;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

RCPORT     ON     FtDERAL     CONTRIBlTTtONS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
Federal  contributions,  for  the  quarter  ended 
September  30,  1961  (with  an  accompanying 
rep>orti.  to  the  Committee  on  .^rmed  Ser\ - 
Ices. 

.Amendment  of  Section  7608  or  Lnterna: 
Revenue  Code  or  1954.  Relating  to  Av- 
THORITT  or  I.nternal  Reveni  e  Enforce- 
ment   Ofticers 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  7608  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  relating  to  authority  of 
Internal  revenue  enforcement  officers  i  with 
accompanying  papers)  ;  to  the  Committee  i-n 
Finance. 

Report  on  Balances  of  Foreign  CtTUiE-siiEt. 
AcguTXXD  WiTHOtrr  Patmknt  of  Dollars 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  semi- 
annual consolidated  report  of  balances  of 
foreign  currencies  acquired  without  pay- 
ment of  dollars,  as  of  June  30.  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Appointment     of     Acting     Secretaries     for 
Quam    and   the    Vixgin    Islands 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam  and  section  15  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
to  provide  for  appointment  of  Acting  Sec- 
retaries for  such  territories  under  certain 
conditions  i  with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  on  Reft-'gces  Under  Dispi  aced 
Persons  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  In^- 
mlgratlon  and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  on  refugees  under  the  displaced  per- 
sons program,  for  the  period  July  1.  1961. 
through  December  31,  1961  (with  accom- 
panying papers  1.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

RcpoRT   ON   Tort  Claims   Paid   bt 

OOVKRNMENT      PRINTING      Omc« 

A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  tort 
claims  paid  by  the  Government  Printing 
OfBce,  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Administeation  of  Pi'blic  Laws 
874  Ain>  816 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  tranamittlng.  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  Public   Laws  874  and  815.  for   the   fiscal 


year  ended  June  30.  i;*61  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ' :  to  the  Coniniittce  on  I^ibor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

Petition.s.  etc  ,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presenteil.  and  iff»rred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT 
A    concurrent    resolution    of    the    LegLsla- 
ture  of  the  S'^te  '•!  Mississippi,   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations 

"Hi)rSE     CoNHRRlNT      Hf.sol  fTlON     8 

Concurrent    resolution     memorializing    the 
Congress    of    the    United    States    to    limit 
contributions    to    United    Nations    by    the 
United     States     in    pr- i^xirtion     to     lis    pro 
rata  share   b.isetl    upon   [.xjpulation.    and   to 
prohibit    the    United    ^itate.s    from    making 
any   further   loans   by   participating   la   the 
issuance    or    buying    ol    any    b.  .nds    Issued 
by  the  United  Nations 
Where.is    from    information    d>*eine<l    reli- 
able, the  expenditurefi  of  tlie  Ur.Ked  Nations 
from    Its    beginning    lhn.)U><h    the    year    1960 
totals  appTLiximately  ^3  bill;    :.    ■  :   which  the 
United     States    c  intribut^'d     nv  :<•     •hun     47 
percent,  and 

Whereas  on  *his  date  there  are  1U4  nu-ni- 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  with  a  combined 
population  of  approximately  2  billion  peo- 
ple, of  which  the  United  Stiites  has  IHO  mil- 
lion or  approximately  'J  percent  of  the  total, 
and 

Whereas  ea«'h  member  nation  h.us  one 
vote  (except  Ru.'i.->ia  which  h.\s  three),  which 
gl-,e.s  thf  L'nlted  States  only  ninety-six  oiie- 
hundredths  of  1  percent  of  the  votes  In 
the  U.'Uted  Nations,  yet  It  is  paying  approxi- 
mately 47  f>ercent  of  the  total  expen.se  which 
IS  ridiculous  out  of  all  reasonable  <ir.d  equi- 
table propv)rtlon  on  the  bitMs  o!  we.iitli  or 
population,   and 

Where. IS  for  the  C"'ngres.s  to  permit  rhe 
L'nlted  State.s  to  be  further  bvirdened  with 
such  a  disproportlon,ite  share  of  such  ex- 
pen.se  is  unfair  unre.w^i  iji.ible  and  inexcus- 
able   Therefore  be  it 

Kf-iol'ed  by  the  //iiuic  of  Keprfrtitatu  f\ 
of  thf  Legiilaturr  of  the  State  of  .Wiwis- 
vippt  I  t^e  Senate  ronrurrtng  theremt.  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  is 
hereby  urged  to — 

■  Limit  t.he  contributions  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  U->  an  am<nint 
fqual  t<i  Its  pro  rata  s.hare  of  the  expense 
based  on  the  ratio  which  its  population 
bears  to  the  total  population  >f  th*"  members 
of  the  United  Natlon.s.  and 

That  It  prohibit  the  United  .sta'es  from 
participating  In  the  issuance  or  rhe  bvjymg 
of  any  tHjnds  to  be  issued  by  t.he  United 
Nations,  and  be  It  further 

Revolted,  That  copies  of  this  re.solutlon 
be  sent  to  the  Mississippi  delegation  In 
Congress  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  US    Congress 

■  .\di)pted  bv  the  house  of  representatives. 
January  9,  1962 

■  Walter   Su.ler.s 
Sp,a\'T  of  the  House  of  Reprr-ierituttiei 
Adop'etl  by  the  senate  January  15.  1962. 
"Pai-l  B    Johnson. 
' Prr<ident  of  the  Senate  " 


RESOLUTION   OF   LEGISLATURE   OF 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, enclosing  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  American 
Samoa,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 

This  statement  pertains  to  the  resolu- 
tion   adopted    by    the    United    Nations, 


relating  to  the  Declaration  on  the 
OrantinK  of  Independence  to  Colonial 
Countries  and  Peoples." 

I  believe  that  the  position  taken  by  the 
repre.sentatives  of  the  p>eople  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa  Is  particularly  significant,  in 
view  of  the  interest  In  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

US      DEJ'AHrMKNT    OF   THK    INT>;RI0R. 

OfFKE    Of    THK     Sa'RET.\RY. 

Wii^hi'tgton.  D  C  .  January  22    1982 
Hon    Clinton  P    ANorRsos, 
U  S    Senate. 
Wiishjngton    [>  C 

Dear  Senator  Andek.soN  Enck>sed  for  your 
ii.lorinatlon  ;ire  copies  of  a  resolution  set- 
ting forth  the  views  of  the  Legislature  ol 
American  Samoa  with  respect  to  the  United 
N.itU)n3  General  Assembly  Resolution  1514 
a  ■  Decliiratlon  on  the  Granting  of  Inde- 
f>endence  to  Colonial  Ccjuntrles  and  Peoples  ' 

The  legislature ■«  resolution  was  adopted  on 
December  6  1961  and  we  believe  you  will  be 
mtfrested  In  the  vote  by  which  It  was  ap- 
proved In  the  seiiate  there  were  14  afllrnia- 
tlve  votes,  none  negative,  and  1  member  w,i- 
an.sent  In  the  holl•^e  of  representatives 
there  were  15  affirmative  votes,  none  nega- 
tive and  2  members  were  absent 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  .^    Carver    Jr  , 
As^iitunt  Sei'retary  of  the  Interior 

Se.nati    Joint    Klsoi  ition    10 

Joint  resolution  regarduig  the  decl.iralion  of 
the  United  Nation-,  General  Assembly  re- 
giu'dlng  independence  for  colonl.tl  coun- 
tries 

He  It  '^esolied  bv  the  Legislature  of  Ami  ri- 
'  a-i  Sarnna.  That  if  has  carefully  considered 
the  declaration  dated  December  14.  1960.  b\ 
The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  re- 
garding the  grHnimg  of  Independence  to 
colonial  Countries  and  peoples,  and 
Declares  that 

1  The  .irtion  m  I'.HX)  by  the  chiefs  of 
I  ituila  and  Aunu  u  and  in  1904  by  King 
luim.mus  and  clnefs  of  Manu'a  ceding 
juri.sdlct  Ion  over  .American  SunK^a  to  the 
L'ni'ed  St.it^-s  >i  America  was  freely  taken 
and  represented  the  will  of  the  pe<iple  We 
do  not  regard  i.urselves  ah  a  people  subject 
t<i  alien  domination  or  exploitation, 

2  There  is  no  dental  (jf  freedom  to  the 
pewple  of  American  Samoa  which  constitutes 
,1   seriou.s    threat   to   world    peace 

i  rher<'  iire  no  armed  actions  or  repre.s.si  • 
me.usures  m   American   Samoa. 

4  The  people  of  Anierican  Samoa  value 
their  American  nationality  and  do  not  desire 
to  take  any  action  that  would  weaken  the 
relationsiiip  of  the  territory  to  the  United 
States  fif  America  If  there  Is  any  doubt 
ab»iut  the  subject  the  legislature  would 
be  glad  to  .irrange,  upxm  proper  request,  for 
a  general  plebesrite  at  which  a  representa- 
tive of  the  United  Nations  would  be  welcome 
as  an  observrr 

Rait   SoToa. 

{'resident  of  the  Senate 
MrACUTiTiA  F.   Ti'iA 
Speaker  of    the    Hnuse    of   Repre^eyitn- 


tive. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Tlie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr  MANSFIE1J3.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amentlrnent 

s  Res  234  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences to  Investigate  mattera  pertaining  to 
aeronautical  and  apace  actlvltlfls  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  (Rept.  No.  1127); 
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S  Res  2:^8  Resolution  extending  time  for 
P.llng  a  repKjrt  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aping    (Rept    No     1128): 

S  Res  242  Resolution  authorizing  tha 
Committee  on  interior  and  Insular  Aflalrs  to 
Investigate  cert.iin  matters  within  Itf  Juris- 
diction and  authorizing  certain  expenditures 
therefor   (R<pt    No    1129): 

.S  Rj-s  2i:i  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  make  a  study 
of  certain  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction 
(Rept    No     1130); 

S  Rf «  244  R.-olutlon  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  B;.nklng  and  Curreni  y  to  In- 
ve.-ilgate  matters  relating  to  public  and 
prlv.ite    hou.'-ln"    i  R<>ot     No     1131' 

S  rief  245  Resolution  to  print  additional 
copies  of  hearli  gs  entitled  "Relationship 
Betwe<>n  TeniiLster:-  Ur.l'  n  a.nd  Mine  Mill 
i^-     .^inplf-r    \\'>rkfrs"     (Rept      No      1!5'1    : 

S  Res  240  Resolution  to  authorize  a  con- 
tir.u  nc  study  of  US.  Iort:yn  policy  tiUiit. 
No.  1132  I : 

S  Res  247  Resopiilon  10  provlle  n.'elf:t- 
ance  to  Membors  of  the  Senate  In  connec- 
tion with  lnterp:irl  .iniiiitfiry  activities  and 
reception  of  fo.-eign  cfllrlals  (Kept,  No. 
1 1 33  )  ; 

S  Ii«'S  24H  Rfsolvitloii  to  print  nd'Utlonal 
cop. us  of  Senate  Do<-(iment  5'J  of  H7th  Con- 
gre.i>s  on  "The  Communist  Party  I  irie" 
(Rept    No    n.M    . 

S  lies  24 J  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional fundi  for  the  Committee  on  i-inall 
Bu.siness  ( Re;)t    .N'o    11:34>: 

S  Res  JbO  Resolution  authorizing  t!.e 
Committee  on  Go.enunent  Operations  to 
m.tke  cert.iin  studies  as  to  the  efliclency 
and  ecoiiomv  of  the  operatloiis  of  the  Gov- 
err.men*   iRept    No    ll.i5). 

S  Kes  2J2  Resolution  author.,  .ng  the 
Conimittre  -  ii  I..il>or  and  Public  Weli.i.-c  lo 
cmp.iv  lemo  jrarily  an  addltnjiial  asilf^tai.t 
chief  clerk  md  idd.Lio:i.al  st.ttT  and  clerical 
p.T.sonne!   i  P.«  pt    No    1130); 

S.  Res.  256  Resolution  to  study  adminis- 
trative practice  and  procedure  (Rept.  No. 
11.37). 

S  Res  257  Rtsoluliou  t<i  study  revision 
ant  co'J.flcatiMii  of  the  t-tatutcs  of  the 
United  States  (  Rept    No    113H); 

S  lief  2,sa  Re.'ioiuti on  to  in vestltrt.' e  anti- 
trust and  ni'ii  p.;>  Inws'l  the  United  Stales 
(Rept    No    1 13  H 

S  lies  25li  Rcboiutlon  authorizing  a  study 
of  matters  pert  lining  to  constitutional 
amendments   i  Rept    No.  1140): 

S  Re«  260  Resolution  to  Investigate  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  constitutional  rights 
(Kept    No    1141); 

S  rtep  261  Resolution  to  consider  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Government  charters, 
holld  ivs.  and   celebrations   (Rept    No    1142); 

S  Res  JG2  Fie.solutlon  to  study  and  ex- 
amine t'le  Federal  Judici.'U  system  (Rept. 
No     1113    . 

S  Res  263  Resolution  to  st  idy  matters 
pertaining  to  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion <Rept    No    1 1441 ; 

S  Res  264  Re«M^lutlon  to  Investigate  the 
adminutratlon.  operation,  and  enforcement 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  (Rept  No. 
11451  ; 

S  Rof  2C5  ResoIutl.Ti  to  Inver-tlgate  Juve- 
nile  delinquency    (Rept.   No.    1146); 

S  Res  266  Resoltitlon  to  Investigate  na- 
tional   penitentiaries    (Rept    No    1147); 

S.  Res  207  Resolution  to  examine  and  re- 
view the  administration  of  the  Patent  Office 
(Rept    No    1 148)  ;  and 

S.  Res  370  Resolution  to  authorize  a 
study  by  Committee  on  Armed  Service*  on 
various  areas  of  national  defense  (Rept.  No. 
1149) 

By  Mr  MA>:SFIELX),  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  AdminlstrRtlon,  wItJti  an 
amendment: 

S  Res  233  Resolution  to  Investigate,  and 
maJu  expenditures  In  c»nnectlon  with,  cer- 
tain matters  within  Its  JurlsdlcUon  (Bept. 
No.    1152). 


By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Aduilnlstralion.  with  aiiiend- 
tuents : 

S  Res  269  Resolution  nuUiorizing  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affiiirs 
to  conduct  a  nntlonal  fuels  and  energy  .study 
(Rept    No    11.53 1 

Bv  Mr  FUUBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  ;:meii'imcnt : 

S  512.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  com- 
pletion of  Uie  free  hlghw.y  bridge  bctwcrn 
Luljec.  Maine,  and  Campobello  I  '.riud,  Nf.v 
Brunswick,  C.in.idn   (Kept,  No.   1155i. 


HAZEL  T.   CLEM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Adn:iiu.t ration,  report- 
ed an  original  re.solution  (S  Res.  277  > 
to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Hazel  T.  Clc;m ,  which 
was  placed  on  the  caleiidar,  a.s  foUcv.o; 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  cf  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  -luthorize'l  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  to 
Hazel  T  Clem,  widow  of  T  Bnley  C'.cm  an 
et::p!.jycc  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  cf  his 
dciih,  a  sum  equnl  to  eight  months'  com- 
p'^nratlon  st  the  rate  he  wn.s  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  dtri^h.  B,.ld  sum  to 
be  con  Idrrcd  inclu.'^ivc  of  fui.tral  expenses 
i.i.J  ^li  ctl.cr  ailoWai.ce.^.. 


VONDA   P    BERGMAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tre  on  Rules  and  Admini.straU.on,  report- 
ed an  original  re.«;olution  iS  Res.  278) 
to  r^.y  a  gratuity  to  Vonda  P  Bergman, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
f(_Jlows: 

Res  Ivcd,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Vonda  P.  Bergman.  v.ldow  of  Harold  Berg- 
man, an  employee  of  the  S»nate  at  the  tune 
of  his  death,  a  sum  tquai  to  nine  and  oiie- 
half  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
waj  recelvm;]  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considtred  Inclusive  of  fu- 
neral exj'enset  and  all  other  allowances. 


ELMO  W.  KEEL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  rejxjrted 
an  original  resolution  iS.  Res.  279>  to 
pay  a  gratuity  to  Elmo  W.  Keel,  wliich 
was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  la  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  tlie  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Elmo  W.  Keel,  widower  of  Jessie  L.  Keel,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  eight  and  one-half 
montlis'  com{>ensatlon  at  the  rate  she  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
aald  stun  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  ftineral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


EDNA  V.  McLEOD 


Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  280)  to 
pay  a  gratuity  to  Edna  V.  McLeod,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
trom  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 
to  Edna  V.  MdLeod.  widow  of  Scott  McL.eod, 
an  Muployee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 


the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered   Inclusive    of    funeral    expenses   and 

all  other  allowances. 


ALSON    J.    SMITH 


Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  re- 
poiLed  an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
231 '  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Alson  J.  Smith, 
v.iiich  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
follows: 

/irio:7"d,  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
A'.r.on  J  Smith,  wid  !wer  of  Mattle  M  Smith, 
an  employee  of  tlie  Senate  at  the  time  of 
her  de.xth.  a  sum  equal  to  nine  and  one-h:i!f 
months'  (^mpensatlon  at  the  rate  she  was 
rcvcr.  nig  by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
Slid  sum  to  be  con.sldered  inclusive  of  fu- 
neral cxpenr.e-  and  all  other  allowances. 


THOMAS    R     MASSEY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Adniini5tration.  re- 
porlcd  an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
282'  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Tliomas  R. 
I.Iassey,  which  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar, as  follows: 

Rcsulvcd,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  f'.md  of  the  Senate,  to 
Thomas  R.  Mi.rrcy.  brother  of  James  T 
M  i.vey.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
Compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  s.ild  sum 
to  be  con.-:dered  inclu.";ive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  aKowances. 


ELIZABETH  J.  HEFNER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
283)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  EHizabeth  J. 
Hefner,  which  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Ellz.abeth  J  Hefner,  widow  of  WUson  C  Hef- 
ner, an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  allowances. 


GERTRUDE  S.  PAUCETTE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
284)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Gertrude  S. 
Paucette,  which  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Gertrude  S.  Faucette.  widow  of  Andrew  McC. 
Faucette.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


ISOM  HENDERSON  AND  PRUDENCE 
HENDERSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
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an  01  iKinal  resolution  I S  Res  285'  to  pay 
a  Kratuity  to  Isom  Henderson  and  Pru- 
cif'tice  Henderson,  which  was  placed  on 
the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Retolied.  That  the  Secretary  "f  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
ironi  the  coiituitjent  fund  of  the  Senate  t«j 
I.-mm  Heiulersoi;.  father,  and  Prvidence  Hesi- 
(ierson.  mother  >f  William  W  Hf^rtersiin,  an 
employee  of  the  Architect  of  tlie  Capitol 
Hss;»<ne<J  to  du'y  m  the  Senj*<'  Office  Build - 
ini^s  ,it  the  lime  of  his  death  a  :  im  t<>  e^xch 
equal  to  three  months'  compensHtlon  at  the 
rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  'ime 
of  hLs  death  saul  sum  tn  be  considered  in- 
clusive of  I'lner  1  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances 


AUTFIORIZATION    FOR    COMMI'ITEE 
ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISl  RATK  )N 
TO     MAKE     EXPENUITUKE8     AND 
EMPLOY  TEMPORARY  Pt-P.^SONNKL 
Mr    M'*N'-"F-TFT  n    from   thf   rominil- 
tee   on    Rules    and    AdniiniitriiUcir..    re- 
ported   an    on;iinal    rt'solution      S.    Rt\> 
286  I  authori/'inc  the  Committer  on  Rule^ 
and    Administration    to    make    expendi- 
tures and  to  employ  tt'mporary  person- 
nel tRept    No    11541  .   ^^hlch  was  placed 
on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Rr^i'.-.iil  Ih.t*.  the  Committee  uu  Rules 
and  Adnu;.i.->tralion,  or  any  QLily  autht)n/ed 
subconiinittee  thereof  is  authorized  tiiider 
sections  IH  .i  i  and  l.lt)  of  the  Le^inla'.ve 
ReorKai.i/atiwU  Act  of  104fi  as  .miended  i;i(l 
in  accordance  with  its  Juri-sdict ions  .spf>  iticd 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing;  Rules  of  the 
Senate  t<>  ex.kmiiie.  InvestlHi-te.  and  make  a 
complete  study  oi  ,»ny  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to-  — 

'  1  I  the  election  of  the  President  Vice 
President     or   Members    of    Coiigreas; 

i2i    corriijj'.   praitices 

'  :?  I    .'iin'ested  elections 

i4i    c-redentials  and  qu.tuncatlons: 

'bt    PeUfr.il  elections  generally,    and 
til    Presicleatlal  succession. 

bKC,  2  Fur  the  purposes  nl  ihi.-  re-.ui  uli.ai 
the  commi*'ee  from  February  1  1962  to 
■Jamiary  :U ,  1W6:J  mc'usr.i:'  is  authorized  ili 
to  malce  such  expenditures  ,ts  !•■  deems  ad- 
visable {'2)  to  employ  upon  a  temp<.rarv 
ba-sis  tec^lnlcal,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  P-vided.  That  the 
mlnorify  is  uKhorl/ed  t<)  select  one  person 
lor  appf 'Uitnien t .  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  t>e  .ippi'Mited  and  his  compensat  i' .n 
shall  be  si )  rixed  'h.i'  hi.s  ^rohs  rate  sh.tU  i^c 
be  le.ss  bv  m.ire  -a.m  «1  4i;0  than  the  high- 
est jjrofvs  r.i'c  paid  til  any  other  employee, 
and  i3i  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  dep artmen's  or  agencies  conceriu-d. 
.uid  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adniiiii.-- 
tratlon  u>  utiU/e  the  reimbursable  service's, 
information,  facilities  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  depnr'n-.pntK  or  ,iKf>!vies  of  the  f  Jox - 
ertiment 

Sec  i  I  he  oinnuftee  ->!.  ill  repo;  t  ita  tind- 
iiiKs.  together  with  lUi  recommendations  for 
legislation  ,is  i»  deems  advisable  to  the  .Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  dite  tiuf  not 
later  than  J  muary  31.  lOtJ:* 

Hfc  4  Expenses  of  the  ccmnirtee,  under 
'his  resolution  which  shall  n'>r  exceed 
tl50.000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Sen. re  upon  '.oucher'-  :ippro\pd 
by  the  chairm.in  < 'i  the  tornrnittee 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  STUDY  i)V 
MATIERS  PERTAININO  TO  LNTER- 
Ar.KNCY  COORDINATION  Kf')N- 
OMY    AND  EFFICIENCY 

Mr        HUMPHREY      Mr       P;esident. 
from  the  Senate  Committee  op.  Govern- 


ment Op<'iations  I  ie[xiii  an  omkumI 
resolution  'o  con':;;i;i'  u.s  authority  for 
the  study  i:  Ii.:- : -.^^:t•ncy  Coordina- 
tion. Econcmy.  and  P::!lcir'icv 

The  committee  ap;j:i'vfd  the  le.sulu- 
tion  unanimously  on  January  16  The 
resolution  us  idt-ntical  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 26,  87th  Congress — except,  of 
course,  as  lo  the  date  for  the  study  It 
provides  the  same  amouiU  of  funds — 
$90,000-  as  was  approved  under  Senate 
Resolution  26  and  Senate  Resolution  205 
in  the  first  session 

Under  the  previous  study  we  have 
achieved  important  results  for  the 
Am»M-ican  taxpayei  As  chairman  of  the 
.^"iiboonimit  ee  on  Rrorgani/ation  and 
International  Organizations  \^hich  lias 
conducted  'he  study.  I  am  today  sum- 
tnai  :/:ng  th'»se  achievfMnents  in  a  in»'ino- 
laiidum  to  the  Conunittee  on  Rules 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
r.f  thp  resolution  be  printed  at  this  tx)lnt 
in  the  Record  and  that  the  resolution 
be  appropriately  referred 

Ihe  resolution  'S.  Res  276'  was  re- 
leiied  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  as  follows: 

H-  ,uitfd  Ihat  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authoriaed 
sulxommlttec  thereof  Is  authi>rl/ed  under 
sections  134(at  and  136  of  the  legislative 
Reorgani/.atU  n  Act  of  1946  as  amended  and 
m  accordance  with  \\.a  jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rulee  of  the 
Senate,  to  e\anilne  invest. gate  .uid  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  niMtters 
pertaining  to  Interagency  ccK>rdinatlon 
economy    and  efficiency. 

Sec  2  For  the  pvirposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  Pebr\»«ry  I  19<$'.» 
through  Jan'ifry  31.  1963.  Is  authorized  t<i 
(1»  make  such  exp)ei.diture«  as  it  deem* 
advisable;  (ii  employ  upon  a  tempctrary 
ba.^if,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  a-'smt- 
ants  and  confiultants  Prniidcd  Th,>t  the 
miiK^rity  Is  authorized  at  Its  discretion  to 
sele<t  one  person  for  appointment,  and  the 
[>erson  so  selected  shall  be  appointe<l  and 
his  Compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his 
gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  m(>re  than 
*1,200  than  rhe  highest  grc«s  rate  paid  to 
anv  other  employee,  and  (3»  with  the  prior 
concent  of  the  heads  t)f  the  departments 
or  agencies  o>ncerned.  and  the  Cemmittee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services.  informatl<jn  faclluics 
.iiid  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government 

Sec  3  The  r-ommlirce  shall  refvirt  its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  investigation  au- 
thoriaed  by  this  resolution,  together  with  its 
recommendations  ft)r  legislation  a.s  it  deems 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  -lut  not  later  than  J.muarv  A\ 
l!i6.3. 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•90.000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  up<^jn  vouchers  approved 
by   the  chairr^    :-     ■:    'hr    ~onin^;'tee 


BIIXS  INIRODUCEl) 

Bills  were  introdiced,  read  tiie  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  con.-ent  the 
second    time,    and    lef erred    as    follows 

By  Mr    BUSH 
S  2740    A   bill    t«   provide    for    the   deten- 
tion of  certain  mall  matter  determined  to 

be  Communist  political  propag.mda.  Ui  the 
C"mmiftee  ■n  Post  Office  .tnd  CiMl  Service 
(See  the  r-marivs  of  Mr  Bt  sn  when  he 
ItKroduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


Bv    Mr    BKAl I 

8    2741      A    bill    U)   pr"i,;de    tor   the   <  are   .u.d 
custody    of    dangerously    insane    persoiiii    ac- 
quitted of  oflen.ses  against  tiie  United  States 
solely    by    reason    of    insmiity.     to    the    Com- 
inittee  on  the  Judi'iarv 
By  Mr    HII  1 
S  2742    A  bin  to  design, kle  the  laite  f.,rmecl 
by  the  Walu-r  P    George  Kx-k  and  darn.  Al..- 
bama  and  Georgia,  a.s   Litke   Jufaul.i;    to  the 
C  >nu7Uttee  on  Public  VSorks 
By  Mr    COOPKR 
S  274:h    a     bill     lor     the     ri  ;:ef      ■:     .Molly 
Kwauk,    t..    toe   (.''^iniimo.,-   ,,n    the   Ju'liciary. 
By   M:     MACiNUSoN    .by   req.iati. 
S  2744     .K   bill    to   .itnentl    the   N.itural   Gas 
Act.    to  the  Cvimmittee     w  i  ommercc 

♦  See  the  remarks  ■:  Mi  M\i..vi  so.s  Ahen 
he  Introduced  the  atxive  bill,  wnuh  .ippear 
under  a  ."Separate  heaillnv   ' 

By  Mr    JOP.KAN      :  ■:    hur.-eii   .,,,<{   M 
Kevin  * 
S   274.'>    A    bill     ;.,r     tiie    u-iief    (,j     Kich.ud 
Shao-lin    liee    and    his    wife,    Grace    Fu-h\*.i 
Tajig  Lee.  to  the  Committee  on   tne  Judici- 
ary 

By   Mr    YAKiii  'HuX.  iilt 
S.2746     A  bill  I.ir   'lie  re.lei    ol    ■ '..<■  .it  ilc  nt 
Texas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Hv    Mr     ANDEK.soN    i  lor    him.self.    Mr 
I  aHBoi  1     Mr    Mi.s.s    .Mr    Mucaii,  .\1i 
HiBi  t     Mr    C*N.N<  :..   .\lr     .^iion,   Mr 
CMAVf/     Mr     Dv^oRsuvK     Mr     .I\ck- 
s<iN    Mr    lI^•l.■^N     Mr    K»>mvkh    Mr 
CMeR(  H     .Mr     I  ■   •,..   o(    Mi».s,Miri     .\Ir 
KucHEl      Mr      -•iMisa.TMN      Mr     M< 
Ni.'soN    and  Mr    V>  u  t\  t 
S   2747    A    bill    to   stabilize    the    !iui..ng      ; 
lead  and  zinc   in   the   United  .states    iinci   lor 
other      purposes        to      the      Comriuttee     on 
PI  n.->  nee 

Bv     Ml      .Mi.  Ii  AI  F 
.S  2748     A    bill    lo   pr(<vlde    for   the   .uquf-l- 
tton  ol  lertain  lands  h\  tbe  U  .s   Govetninent 
that  h.ive  bei-n   flo.  .(led   !,\    the   Ablein.ui   Dim 
and  Whl'ewaier  Heserv   or     to  the  C'lmai.tlee 
on  Interii'r  and   Insul.ir  AtT.ors 
Bv    Mr     A.SDERSON 
S.  27411    A   bill    to   provide    th.tt   d.plomaUc 
privileges     ,ind      .mniuiu'ies     shall      not      1^ 
granted    \^;'!iin    'tie    terri'orv    of    the    United 
States   to   nation. lis   of    tfie    United    States,    lo 
tlie  CoMimittee  oti   Foreign   HelatloiiR 

I  See  the  remsTks  <.i  Mr  .^nd»rs.  .n  *h'"n 
lie  in'roduced  the  .diove  tull  ^^l•li;^.  app-it 
under   .1   separate   headini;  > 

Bv   Mr    MANSFIFI  n      for   himself     \! 
Carri>ii     .tnd  Mr    M(Nam^rai 
8  27iO    .^   bill   ti,  protect   the  riahf    t.,  -..a.e 
In  Peder.il   ele(t!"n     free  friim   arhitfirv  dib- 
crimin.ition  by  littr.icy  tests  or  other  means 

•  See  the  rem.irk--  oi  Mr  MaNhiijid  when 
he  lnlr(xluced  the  .ilxive  l)i!l  which  anp-ar 
un<l>'r    a     .epiir.tte    iieac!;';^,'    1 


HF,.SOLUII()NS 

PRE.SEN'I  AlION     OF     EVIDENCE     IN 
TRIAL  OF  .MEI  RO  HOLOVACHKA 

Ml  MtCIELLAN  from  the  Commit ;i>' 
on  Govnir.mrnt  Op.iatiuns.  reported  an 
oriu'inal  M'.soiution  'S  Res.  274  1  relative 
to  the  picseiUation  of  evidence  m  the 
trial  of  Metio  Holovachka  in  the  UK 
District  Court  for  the  Nortliern  Distucl 
of  Indiana,  which  was  considered  an<i 
at;  reed  to 

'See    tl;<'   above   i  evolution   printed   in 
full   wl'.en   reported   by   Mr.   M(•CLELL.^^ 
which   ajipfins   under   a   separate   head- 
iiv-'  ■ 


JOINT     HEARINGS     ON     CIVIL     DE- 
FENSE SHELTER  PROPOSALS 

Mr    JAVITS  "for  himself,  and  Sena- 
tors    Sparkm.^n,     Proxmire,      Bennftt 
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Douglas.  Clark,  Tomvkr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Long  of  Missouri)  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  iS.  Res.  275)  pro- 
viding for  joint  hearings  by  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
Armed  Services  on  civil  defense  shelter 
proposals,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  STUDY  OF 
MATTERS  PERTAINING  TO  INTER- 
AGENCY COORDINATION,  ECON- 
OMY. AND  EFFICIENCY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  276)  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  the  study 
of  matters  pertaimng  to  interagency  co- 
ordination, economy,  and  efficiency, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
Ix)rUs  of  Committees."! 


HAZEL  T  CLEM 


Mr  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  <S.  Res.  277)  to 
pay  a  gratuity  to  Hazel  T.  Clem,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

•  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  b^i-  Mr.  Mansfield. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  'Re- 
ports of  Committees  ")  i 


VONDA  P   BERG\L\N 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  278)  to 
pay  a  gratuity  to  Vonda  P.  Bergman, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  MANsnELD, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


ELMO  W.  KEEL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  279)  to 
pay  a  gratuity  to  Elmo  W.  Keel,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  imder  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


EDNA  V.  McLEOD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  280)  to 
pay  a  gratuity  to  Edna  V.  McLeod,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Mansfhij). 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


ALSON  J.  SMITH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  <S.  Res.  281)  to 
pay  a  gratuity  to  Alson  J.  Smith,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

iSee  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  imder  the  heading  'Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


THOMAS  R.  MASSEY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  iS.  Res. 
282)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Thomas  R. 
Massey,  which  was  placed  on  tl:e  calen- 
dar. 

<See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Mansfield. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


ELIZABETH  J.  HEFNER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
283)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Elizabeth  J. 
Hefner,  which  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

•  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
fuU  when  reported  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


GERTRUDE  S.  FAUCETTE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
284)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Gertrude  S. 
Paucette. 

•  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  imder  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


ISOM  HENDERSON  AND  PRUDENCE 
HENDERSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
285)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Isom  Hender- 
son and  Prudence  Henderson. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  RULES  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION TO  MAKE  EXPENDI- 
TURES AND  EMPLOY  TEMPO- 
RARY PERSONNEL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
286)  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  make  ex- 
penditures and  to  employ  temporary 
personnel;  which  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  imder  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


DETENTION  OF  CERTAIN  MAIL  MAT- 
TER DETERMINED  TO  BE  COM- 
MLTilST  POLITICAL  PROPAOANDA 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
deny  unrestricted  entry  Into  the  United 
States  of  mall  which  the  Postmaster 
General  determines  to  be  Communist 
political  propaganda. 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  counteract 
the  unfortunate  effects  of  an  Elxecutive 
order.  Issued  on  March  17,  1961.  in  which 
the  President  ordered  Immediate  discon- 
tinuation of  a  program,  carried  on  un- 
der both  the  Truman  and  Eisenhower 
administrations,  to  intercept  Communist 
propaganda  from  abroad. 

The  White  House,  undoubtedly  acting 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Department  of 
State,  said  the  program  was  being  dis- 
continued to  help  "improve  cultural  ex- 
changes with  Communist  countries." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
subjecting  the  American  people  to  a  con- 
tinual barrage  of  unsolicited  and  un- 
wanted Communist  propaganda  can  im- 
prove our  relations  with  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  which  has  sworn  to  over- 
throw our  free  institutions.  If  the 
United  States  were  free  to  disseminate 
Information  concerning  our  free  society 
behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains,  I 
am  confident  that  it  would  be  welcomed 
by  those  receiving  it.  However,  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Red  China  prevent  their 
people  from  knowing  the  truth  about 
America. 

Until  the  Communist  dictators  agree 
to  a  truly  reciprocal  free  exchange  of  in- 
formation. It  Is  foolish  to  allow  our  malls 
to  be  burdened  with  an  unrestricted 
flood  of  Communist  propaganda. 

Would  we  allow  an  enemy  free  access 
to  our  malls  In  any  hot  war?  If  not, 
how  can  the  administration  justify  the 
granting  of  such  a  privilege  to  avowed 
enemies  In  a  cold  war  situation? 

This  bill  would  i>ermit  the  mall  in 
question  to  be  received  by  individuals 
who  request  delivery,  and  provides  for 
unrestricted  delivery  to  libraries,  col- 
leges, universities,  and  Government 
agencies  where  such  material  is  used  for 
scholarly  studies  and  analysis.  I  hope 
the  bill  will  receive  the  prompt  attention 
of  the  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  -2740)  to  provide  for  the 
detention  of  certain  mall  matter  deter- 
mined to  be  Communist  political  propa- 
ganda, Introduced  by  Mr.  Bush,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


B 


AMENDMENT  OP  NATURAL  GAS  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Natural  Gas  Act.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
requesting  the  proposed  legislation,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
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and.  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  tn  the  Rjccord. 

The  bUl  IS.  2744)  to  amend  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag.nu- 
soif,  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr  Magnuson 
is  as  follows: 

Federal  Powm  Commission. 

Washington,  D  C 
Hou.  WAsaxN  G.  Maqnusom, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce. 
U.S.  Senate.   Washington.  DC. 

Okas  Hm.  CuahuAn  :  In  respo:i£«  to  a  re- 
cent request  from  your  staff,  there  Is  enclostd 
herewith  a  draft  bill  to  amend  the  N.i'.ural 
Gas  Act.  The  amendments  contained  In  t!it-< 
bin  &re  Intended  to  carry  out  a  portion  of 
the  Commission's  le^latlve  recommend  i- 
tlons  set  forth  In  Its  41st  Annual  Report 
(1961) ,  p«iires  2  6. 

Aa  LDdicated  on  the  opening  pa^e  of  that 
report,  the  pieaeiit  members  of  the  Com- 
mission have  only  recently  taken  offl  ■(• 
Nonetheles."!,  we  have  carefully  reviewed 
existing;  statutory  provisions  In  order  to  de- 
termine what  tools  we  need  in  order  to 
achieve  essential  regulatory  objectives.  We 
have  attempted  to  Identify  gaps  in  our  au- 
thority whloh  we  believe  handicnp  us  In  doini; 
our  work.  We  recognize  that  regiil.itlou  of 
electricity  .tuU  g.u> — t'A.j  ..I  i,»ur  pri;i..trv 
sources  of  pnertjy— must  take  account  of 
many  compjetlng  considerations  and  strike 
a  fair  balance  amon^  them  But  we  nUn 
stress  that  performance  of  an  effective  Job 
calls  for  clear  and  comprehensive  authority 
In  the  relevant  areas  of  respon.sibUity. 

In  view  of  our  unique  fK»itlon  a.s  a  com- 
pletely new  group,  we  b'»'.ie\e  it  advlsablo 
to  submit  new  drafts  of  bills  to  repla.-e  the 
bills  which  were  Introduced  durlrt;  the  first 
session  of  the  87th  Congress.  .Acc«^rriln»ly 
unless  otherwise  noted  below  we  re<iues* 
that  these  drait-s  be  introduced  a=;  substi- 
tutes f  )r  the  following  bills  now  pendink; 
before  the  Congress:  Senate  bills  ti.  Ii9_' 
through  3  1S04  and  S.  1606  through  S  I'iJ^. 
House  bills  H  R.  6948  through  HR  6955  and 
HR.  6957  through  HR  6965.  No  new  draft 
Is  submitted  to  replace  S  1606  and  HR  6956 
relating  to  Internal  delegatl'in  of  Commis- 
sion authority.  We  faror  this  prof^osal  ar.d 
believe  that  the  pending  bills  are  entirely 
satisfactory.- 

Our  reasons  fur  urgl.-.g  en:ictment  of  the 
varioti.s  amenrlnr:er. *s  svibml'^ed  to  you  are 
set  forth  beljw  In  brief  We  dlscu.ss  sug- 
gested statutory  changes  In  the  order  that 
we  f  jl!  wed  in  summarizing  our  legtslatlvf* 
propoaala  in  the  Commission's  annual  re- 
port, tr  ri-.iii.' 'pfl  to  tiie  Congress  on  Jin- 
uary  10,  1962  Since  many  of  the  propotaU 
are  lnterrphi"^d,  the  sequence  has  btx-r. 
adopted  f  r  rea.v.ns  of  convenience,  rather 
than  to  Indicate  priority. 

I 
1  Natural  G*j?  Act— sales  for  rcsa:-.-  T  r 
Industrial  u.se  only  Amend  section  4(e)  of 
the  Natur.il  Gas  Act  so  that  the  Commis- 
sion win  h.^ve  full  authority  to  suspend  all 
rate  schedules  subject  to  Ita  Jxirlsdlctlon,  in- 
"-luding  th'ise  coverli:g  sales  by  later-state 
pipeline  companies  of  natural  gas  for  resale 
for  Industrial  use  only.  Section  4  of  the 
cl.'-iit  w  )  :;a  e:;ict  tills  proposal  by  re;xM:- 
iDj,;   the  provls.-)  In  section  4(e)    of   the  act, 


'  It  should  be  noted  here  that  S.  1535.  S 
1606,  and  s  1607  passed  the  Senate  on  Au- 
g\.ist  14,  1961.  Each  of  these  bills  would  enact 
Items  of  our  present  program  and  are  dis- 
cussed below  Although  the  language  of 
each  la  included  in  the  drafts  now  being 
submitted  their  pauage  by  the  House,  a^ 
separate  blUs.  would  serve  the  same  purpose 
insofar  m  the  subject  matter  of  those  biii.s 
Is  concerned 


which  reads:  "Prof.drd.  That  the  CommU- 
sion  shLill  not  have  authority  to  .su.spend  the 
rate,  charge,  classification  or  service  for  the 
sale  of  natural  gas  for  resale  for  Industrial 
u.se  only  "  The  Conrunlsslon  has  consistently 
favored  propos^-Als  to  remove  the  proviso.  The 
lick  of  piiwer  to  suspend  new  rate  schedules 
lor  these  siles  means  th.it  we  cannot  t.ike 
timely  action  to  protect  tho^e  affected  by 
rate.s  whlcli  may  be  unre.vson.ible.  iindulv 
preferential  or  dlscrlmlnatTV  Tlie  rates  not 
having  been  su.'^pended,  the  decision  of  the 
Comnit,s.-;ii):i.  u;>on  comple'i  :;  of  a  hearing 
directed  V)  their  re.xson.ibleiica.s.  can  have 
only  prospective  effect  If  the  Conunls^lon 
hud  the  {Hjwer  to  suspfuU  t.liei>«.-  fates  on  In- 
dustrial yas  (OS  It  does  In  the  Cisc  of  other 
ty;)e5  of  ra'es'.  It  w,"jld  be  In  a  p<^ttlo;: 
to  direct  appropriate  Rdju.>«tmerits  covering; 
V.\f.  perlofi  between  the  Qlliig  of  the  rates 
and  the  disposltu-n  cf  the  rate  proceedlUK 
\V"  :.  'e  that  a  pro[>o,,ii  t,)  delete  the  iibove- 
q  ;oied  proviso  clause  appeared  In  S,  1595. 
c^.h  Congress,  which  pasaed  the  Senate  on 
Augu.->t  14.   1961. 

2  N.itural  Oas  Act— direct  sales  for  In- 
dustrial use  Ame:M  .section  l(bi  of  the  act 
so  a3  to  vest  JurLaUicUun  in  tlie  Commi.s- 
slon  over  direct  sa:es  In  i.'.ttrstate  commerce 
of  natural  eths  f'-ir  inclu.vrla!  u.se  Technical 
amendn>-nts  to  sectirius  1(C)  and  J(6)  of 
ilie  act  are  also  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
proposal  The  anaen<Ju;oat8  iue  contained  la 
scctioii3    lu. I,   libi,   and   2i,a)    Lf    the   draft 

b.i: 

We  believe  that  such  an  exten^i.-in  L>f  the 
C  iinmlssiun  s  authority  is  desira'jle  for  sev- 
er »1  rea-son.. 

(a  I  It  «''Uld  enable  the  Commission  to 
prevent  undue  discrimination,  prejudice,  and 
preference 

(b)  It  would  simplify  and  expedite  rate- 
making  procedures  <  by  doing  .^way  with  the 
necessity  of  allocating  costs  of  service  be- 
fAecn  the  jiirlsdic'louul  and  nonjunsdlc- 
tlon.il  sales  In  qnest;r,nt 

(.•»  It  wnt:ld  eliminate  the  Imenti'.e  to 
make  unregulated  sale^ — an  In  entive  which 
frequently  results  In  a  divprsl'>n  of  ttus  to 
inferior  vises  It  Is  no  a:isvier  th.it  direct 
siiles  may  b«  constitutionally  s\;bject  to 
regulation  by  the  fc'ates  Ap.iri  from  the 
fact  tliat  the  States  do  not  generally  exer- 
ri-se  such  authority.  It  seems  plain  that 
folly  effectUe  regulation  of  the  rates  and 
distribution  of  interstate  gas  cannot  be 
achieved  under  a  fiysiem  of  divided  au- 
thcorlty  which  separates  direct  and  v^hole- 
sa'e   s.Ues 

3.  Natural  Oas  Act  extension  of  rate 
su.spenslon  period,  .\mend  section  4(e)  of 
the  act  to  authofue  the  Conimlsslun,  In 
Its  discretion,  to  extend  the  perkKi  of  sus- 
pension of  a  proposed  change  in  a  currei'.tlv 
etTert!'. e  rate  schedule  f'T  a  further  perlixl 
n.'t  exceeding  6  month.s  l)eyond  the  period 
for  which  r.  was  orlkjlnally  sus{>ended  under 
the  e.xisting  provision  of  the  section  I  e  .  not 
longer  than  5  months  Section  4  of  the 
draft  bill   WAild  enact   the   pr^  pjs.i! 

We  believe  that  this  amendment,  coupled 
with  an  exls-mg  regulation  whteh  prohibits 
the  tUlng  I  except  with  special  permlsBl  n 
of  the  Commission)  of  a  ch.inge  la  any  rate 
schedule  during  the  period  In  which  su'  h 
schedule  la  under  suspension.  »1U  alleviate 
tlie  adminlstra'i'. e  and  e'^'^nom.K'  pr<'ib!pr;.s 
caused  bv  the  pyramiding  of  successive  r.ite 
hiiiigs.  If  the  maximum  Huspenslon  were 
extended  to  11  months,  the  CommlhsUm 
Would  t>e  In  a  far  better  position  to  make 
rate  dctormln.-^tlon.s  in  major  cases  In  ad- 
vance of  the  effective  date  of  the  rate  ch.inge 
This  would  reduce  the  I.irge  amount  of  pro- 
posed Increases  being  collected  subject  to 
rei'ii.d  a  situation  »hih  ni  ly  be  injurious 
to  seller  aid  buyer  alike  when  large  sums 
are  Involved  and.  by  the  saii.e  token,  re- 
lieve the  ultimate  cunsum.er  of  the  neces- 
sity of  making  pavments  at  a  r.ite  which 
m.iy    later    be    determined    to    be    pTcesslve 


Tlie  povker  to  suspend  Is,  of  course,  dis- 
cretionary and  the  Conunlsslon  does  not 
believe  that  It  should  be  automatically  in- 
voked Moreover,  the  Commission  may  per- 
mit a  portion  of  an  increase  to  go  Into 
effect  by  Invltliig  the  filing  of  a  substitute 
acbe<lu!e  which  provides  for  ratea  at  a  level 
acceptable  to  the  Commission,  coupled  with 
a  second  rate  schedule  providing  (or  the 
b.iliince  vl  the  Increase,  v^hlch  would  be  kvi,s- 
pended, 

Sever.il  bills  now  pending  In  Congress  ' 
uiid  the  hearings  held  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Sen.it*  Cvjiimicrce  Committee  dur- 
ing 11)61  reflect  the  need  for  expedition  of 
rate  pr()oeedlng8.  The  Ccwnmlsslon  la  mak- 
ing major  efforts  to  reduce  Its  backlog  and 
to  adopt  .approaches  which  will  m.-tke  the 
burdens  of  rate  regulation  manageable.  Fi>r 
some  cases,  however,  a  5  months'  suspen- 
sion period  IS  unrealistically  sliort. 

4  Natural  Gas  .Act — notice  and  opportun- 
ity for  hearing  In  section  7(r)  :  Amend  sec- 
tion 7(c)  of  the  act  to  eliminate  the  mandn- 
tiiry  hearing  requirement.  sul>8tltutlng  In 
lieu  thereof  a  requirement  for  due  notice 
and  opptrtunity  for  hearing  Subjection 
itbt  of  the  draft  bill  would  enact  ih.s 
reci  niincnd.i'lon. 

The  requirement  for  formal  hearing  In 
e',  ery  certificate  ca.se  has  been  found  un- 
necessary and  tend.s  to  cause  delay  A  hear- 
ing vwoold  be  held  when  protests  raising  u 
substanti.il  l.ssue  are  received  or  when  the 
Comml.ssion  deems  .i  hearing  necessary  In 
the  public  Intere.st  The  provision  for  notice 
and  opportunity  for  he^aUig  protects  the 
inU'.-est  of  fX3s.sible  protest.mts  in  every 
c.ise 

5  Natural  das  Act — compulsory  and  emer- 
gency li.u;rc(uine<.  tiutis.  Amend  sccUuu  7  of 
Uie  a<t  to  give  the  Commission  authorltv 
(a)  to  require  an  Interstate  natural  ga.s 
pipeline  company  to  con.struct  and  operate 
re.isonable  extensions  fT  Improvements  of  i^s 
pipeline  facilities  tn  establish  physical  con- 
nection of  Its  facilities  with  the  facilities 
'  f  I  tie  or  m^re  other  persons  engaged  In  tlie 
Interstate  pipeline  tran.'p<irtatlon  or  siile  of 
tutturnl  ^:u^,  and  to  sell  or  exchange  natur.il 
i!..\a  with  su(  h  other  persons  when,  after 
notice  and  opp.->rtunlty  for  he.irlng,  the 
Commission  finds  such  acUua  necessary  or 
apjiroprlate  In  the  public  Interest  and  that 
su-h.  extension.  Improvement,  estaWlshmer.t 
of  phvsi(-«l  Connection,  sale  or  exchange  of 
natural  gas  will  not  place  an  undue  burden 
on  the  Interstate  natural  gas  pipeline  com- 
pany, require  the  enlargement  or  undue  ex- 
leiibion  of  Its  m  i.nhne  Lraiisportatlon  facil- 
ities, or  Impair  Its  ability  to  render  adequate 
service  to  Its  customers;  and  (b).  In  cases 
(  f  emergency,  either  upon  Its  own  motion  or 
complaint,  with  or  without  notice  or  hear- 
ing, t<j  require  sui'h  t«-m{M)rary  ctjunectlons 
of  facilities,  and  such  sale,  delivery,  ex- 
change, tr.insjxirt.illon,  tjr  allocation  of 
available  supplies  of  natural  gas  ainr>ng  na- 
tural gas  pipeline  companlee  aa  erlll  best 
meet  tt.e  emergency  and  serve  the  publi 
Interest.  Tlie  new  subsection  7(1)  here  pro- 
posed l.s  Ket  out  in  section  S^c)  of  the  dial' 
bill 

The  Commission  now  has  limited  authority 
under  section  7ia1  of  the  act  to  direct  a 
natural  gas  ompriny  to  Interconnect  with 
and  sell  g.is  to  a  local  distributing  company 
We  l)e:ie',  e  that  the  authority  shcnild  be 
broadened  as  proposed  Interconnections  of 
pipeline  systems,  like  those  of  electric  power 
pcxils,  c.\.n  greatly  a.sfilst  In  the  distribution 
of  available  auppllee  to  the  polnta  where 
they  are  most  needed.  The  reetrtctlons  on 
C>mmlft.iion  action  written  Into  the  draft 
will  amply  protect  the  Interests  of  the  pipe- 
line companies,  while  the  basic  auttK>rlty  to 
order  Interconnections  In  the  public  Interest. 
similar  In  substance  to  section  203(b)  of 
the  rrderal  Power  Act   (as  we  propose  that 


S    666,  S    194H,  IIH    2757.  H.R.  T575. 
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it  be  amended),  will  enable  the  Commission 
to  take  account  of  consumer  needs  through- 
out the  Nation.  Paragraph  (2)  of  the  pro- 
posed new  subeectlon  relates  to  emergency 
situations.  Like  section  203(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act,  It  will  enable  the  Commission 
to  order  interconnections,  without  hearing, 
to  assure  a  continuous  flow  Of  gas  during 
a  period  of  disaster  or  emergency. 

6.  Natural  Oas  Act — notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  and  abandonment  of 
service:  Section  7(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  should  be  amended  to  eliminate  the 
mandatory  requirements  for  hearing,  sub- 
stituting In  lieu  thereof  a  requirement  for 
due  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing.  We 
would  also  amend  the  section  to  make  clear 
that  It  applies  to  sale  and  service  as  well 
tis  to  abandonment  of  facilities.  Section  5(a) 
of  the  draft  accomplishes  these  purposes. 

As  with  applications  under  section  7(c) 
of  the  act,  there  are  many  cases  In  which 
neither  the  Interest  of  the  parties  nor  the 
public  welfare  requires  that  a  hearing  be 
held. 

The  reason  for  the  recommended  change 
with  respect  to  the  applicability  of  the  sec- 
tion Is  this:  Under  the  present  wording.  It 
Is  often  claimed  that  Commission  approval 
Is  not  required  because  no  abandonment  of 
Jurisdictional  facilities  Is  Involved.  A  cru- 
cial regulatory  consideration,  however,  is 
whether  there  will  be  a  change  In  sales, 
transportation,  or  .«iervlce  within  the  scope 
of  Federal  Jurisdiction.  The  proposed 
amendment  will  remove  any  ambiguity  as  to 
the  scope  of  the  prohibition  against  unau- 
thorized aband.tnment 

7.  Natural  Gas  Act  -safety  regulations: 
Section  7  of  the  Natur.al  G.is  Act  should 
be  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
authorizing  the  Commission  to  prescribe 
safety  regulations  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  Interstate  natural 
g.is  pipelines  The  new  subsection  (Ji  con- 
tained In  sectKm  5(c)  of  the  draft  would 
enact  this  proposal 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  Federal 
regulations  governing  the  construction  or 
operation  of  Interstate  transmission  facili- 
ties, tkimc  suites  have  enacted  rules  and 
regulations  In  the  nature  of  police  regula- 
tions, but  scattered  and  nonuniform  regula- 
tion of  segments  of  large-.9cale  Interstate  op- 
erations cann  It  be  deemed  satisfactory.  The 
Industry  has  an  excellent  safety  record,  but 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  dangerous  condl- 
tii)ns  becomes  even  more  important  as  popu- 
lation pressures  lncrea.se  and  the  network 
of  pipelines  spreads. 

8  Natural  Oas  Act — regulation  of  security 
Issues:  Amend  section  12  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  give  the  Commission  Jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  approval  of  security  Issues  of  In- 
terstate pipeline  companies  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  act.  Section  6  of  the  draft  would 
enact  this  prof>06al 

Tlie  Commission  Is  of  the  view  that  It 
sh,  uld  have  substantially  the  same  authority 
over  security  issues  of  natural  gas  pipeline 
comp.inles  as  It  now  exercises  with  respect 
t<i  Interstate  electric  companies.  Similar  au- 
th.irity  has  long  been  exercised  by  the  Inter- 
st.ite  Commerce  Commission  In  relation  to 
the  securities  l.ssued  by  rail  carriers.  We  also 
note  that  riKiny  of  the  States  perform  a  oom- 
p.irable  function  so  far  as  local  utilities  are 
concerned 

Tlie  Commission  regards  control  over  the 
security  issues  of  regulated  pipelines  as  im- 
portant from  the  standpoint  of  maintaining 
the  strength  and  stability  of  these  com- 
panies. Surveillance  is  a  protection  even 
though  we  anticipate  that  it  would  not  often 
be  necessary  to  disapprove  flnanclng  plans. 
The  high  rate  of  growth  of  pipeline  com- 
panies gives  added  urgency  to  this  proposal. 

9  Natural  Gas  Act — comprehensive  in- 
vestigatory authority:  Amend  section  14(a) 
of  the  act  so  as  to  give  the  Commission  broad 
powers  to  conduct  investigations  and  collect 


Information  with  respect  to  the  gas  industry 
similar  to  t'lose  now  conferred  upon  It  with 
respect  to  the  electric  Industry  by  section  311 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  but  without  im- 
pinging upon  the  existing  authority  of  other 
Federal  agencies  in  areas  under  their  Juris- 
diction. Section  7  of  the  draft  would  enact 
this  proposal. 

The  Commission  does  not  have  complete 
authority  to  secure  information  relating  to 
all  segments  of  the  natural  gas  industry. 
The  result  is  that  neither  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  natural  gas  Industry,  nor  the 
consuming  public  can  turn  to  any  single 
agency  and  obtain  comprehensive  Informa- 
tion. In  contrast,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission is  In  a  position  to  provide  complete 
data  concerning  the  electric  power  industry. 
Although  the  trade  associations  compile  some 
statistical  information  on  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  It  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Conunisslon  and  does  not  afford  the  de- 
tailed information  desired  by  Members  of 
Congress,  other  Government  agencies,  and 
the  general  public. 

There  are  now  more  than  34  million  na- 
tural gas  consumers.  Although  a  great  deal 
of  our  work  involves  rates  for  natural  gas 
In  the  field  and  at  the  city  gate,  we  have 
very  little  information  on  what  the  ultimate 
consumer  pays  and  so  far  as  we  know  this 
Information  is  not  available  anywhere.  Of 
all  the'  information  we  publish,  the  annual 
compilation  of  typical  bills  for  household 
electric  rates  arouses  the  most  Interest  and 
has  probably  been  the  most  effective  In- 
strument In  spotlighting  out-of-line  rates 
and  stimulating  better  performance  by  the 
power  Industry  with  resulting  benefits  to 
consumers.  We  think  that  the  Informa- 
tional technique  Is  equally  applicable  in 
the  natural  gas  field. 

10.  Natural  Gas  Act — additional  authority 
as  to  importation  and  exportation:  Amend 
sections  Kb)  and  2  of  the  act  so  as  to  in- 
clude foreign  commerce  within  the  coverage 
of  the  act  and  define  persons  engaged  in  the 
Importation  and  exportation  of  natural  gas 
as  "natural  gas  companies"  so  far  as  their 
operations  In  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned. Also,  we  would  revise  section  3  to 
provide  that  orders  issued  pursuant  thereto 
be  entered  upon  affirmative  findings  that  the 
requested  authorization  "is  consistent  with 
the  public  interest"  rather  than,  as  now  pro- 
vided, that  such  orders  "shall  Issue"  unless 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  authoriza- 
tion applied  for  ■'will  not  be  consistent  with 
the  public  Interest."  Sections  2(b)  and  3 
of  the  draft  bill  would  make  these  changes. 

Although  there  Is  one  coiu-t  decision  to 
the  contrary  (Border  Pipe  Line  Co.  v.  FJ>.C., 
171  F2d  149).  we  believe  that  the  language 
of  the  act  Indicates  that  It  was  the  Con- 
gress purpose  to  give  the  Commission  juris- 
diction over  companies  exporting  or  import- 
ing natural  gas  to  or  from  a  State  adjacent 
to  the  international  border.  If  such  gas  is 
not  controlled,  there  is  a  significant  gap  in 
the  regulatory  scheme. 

The  amendment  to  section  3  would  sim- 
plify proceedings  in  which  authorization  is 
necessary  for  a  proposed  Import  or  export 
under  both  sections  3  and  7  of  the  act. 

11.  Natural  Gas  Act — alienation  of  gas  re- 
serves: Amend  section  7(b)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  BO  as  to  require  Commission  ap- 
proval for  the  transfer  by  an  Interstate  na- 
tiiral  gas  company  of  natural  gas  reserves 
where  such  reserves  have  constituted  part 
of  the  basis  for  the  issuance  of  a  certificate 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity.  The 
amendment  Is  included  in  section  5(a)  of 
the  bill. 

Companies  now  free  to  dispose  of  gas  re- 
serves may  find  other  more  profitable  uses 
for  the  gas  and  Impair  their  ability  to  ren- 
der the  service  certificated  by  the  Commis- 
sion based  upon  the  existence  of  those  re- 
serves. As  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt's 
decision  in  FJ'.C.  v.  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe 


Line  Co.  (337  U.S.  498).  holding  that  the 
Commission,  at  least  in  certain  circum- 
stances, does  not  have  the  authority  It  here 
proposes,  the  abandonment  provision  in  sec- 
tion 7(b)  does  not  offer  the  protection  that 
had  been  previously  assumed — that  a  na- 
tural gas  company  could  In  no  way  bring 
about  an  abajidonment  cw  impairment  of 
service  without  Commission  approval. 

The  amendments  which  we  are  proposing 
to  the  Federal  Power  Act  are  being  prepared 
and  wrlU  be  submitted  In  the  very  near 
future. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  C.  SwmLER, 

Chairman. 


STABILIZATION  OP  MINING  OF 
LEAD  ANT>  ZINC 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Carroll, 
Moss,  Metcalf,  Bible,  Cannon.  Allott, 
Chavez,  Dworshak,  Jackson,  Hayden, 
Kefauver,  Church,  Long  of  Missouri, 
Kuchel,  Symington,  Magnttson,  and 
Wiley,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  stabilize  the  mining  of 
lead  and  zinc  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  provides  for  import  taxes  on 
imported  lead  and  zinc  ores,  concen- 
trates and  metals.  It  is  similar  to  a  bill 
I  introduced  during  the  1st  session  of 
the  87th  Congress,  except  that  this  bill 
contains  no  subsidy  provisions.  A  sub- 
sidy bill  was  enacted  into  law  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

If  enacted,  this  proposed  legislation 
would  provide  a  balance  to  the  unstable 
lead  and  zinc  markets  and  would  help 
restore  our  domestic  lead  and  zinc  in- 
dustries to  a  sound  and  healthy  condi- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  bill  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2747)  to  stabilize  the  min- 
ing of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Anderson  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  refened  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Lead  and  Zinc  Act 
of  1962  " 

TITLE    I CrNERAL    PROVISIONS 

Declaration  of  policy 

Sec.  101.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress — 

(a)  to  promote  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween foreign  and  domestic  supplies  of  lead 
and  zinc  ores,  concentrates,  and  metal,  and; 

(b)  to  restore  to  a  sound  and  stable  con- 
dition the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  mining 
industry. 

Effective  date 

Sec.  102.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4622(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  as  amended  by  title  II  of  this  Act, 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  the 
quotas  provided  for  by  Proclamation  Num- 
bered 3257  of  September  22,  1958,  shall  be 
discontinued  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 
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"Sec.  4611. 

See.  4621. 
"S^:.  4«22. 
"Skc.  4601 


Severability 

Sec.  103  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  Is  held  Inralld,  such  Invalidity 
shall  not  affect  other  provisions  or  the  ap- 
plication of  this  Act  which  can  be  effected 
without  the  Invalid  provision  or  application, 
and  to  this  end  the  provisions  of  thU  Act 
are  severable 

TTTLM    n  —  AMKNSMKMTS    TO    THK    INTfRN.M. 
KXVKNVX  CODE  OF  19S4 

Amendmc-Lts  to  chapter  38  of  the  Intf-T'idl 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  38  of  the  Internal  Re.  e- 
nue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  as  follo'vvs 

(a)    By  redesignaUng  subchapter  O  as  H 

(bj  By  renumbering  aecUoos  4601,  4602. 
and  4603  as  sections  4631.  4632,  and  4633  re- 
spectively 

(c)  By  Inserting  after  subchapter  P  the 
fulluwlng  new  subchapter: 

"SUBCHAiTXa   G LJL\D   KHO  ZIMC 

■'Sec.  4601.  Impoaltlon  of  taxes  on  Imported 

lead. 
Impoeltlon  of  taxes  on.  Imported 

zinc. 
Price  determinations. 
General  provisions. 
iMPosmoN  or  Taxks  on  Imp*^jrteij 

LXAD 

"(a)  There  are  hereby  Imposed  upon  the 
following  articles,  imported  Into  the  United 
States,  taxes  at  the  rates  specified. 

"ArUcle 
"Article*  provided  for  In  paragraph  391  of 
the   Tarlil   Act  of   1930.   us   amended:    Lead- 
bearing   ores,   flue   dust,   and   mattes   of   all 
Xinds. 

"Rate  of  tax 

"One  and  four  tenths  cents  per  p<jund 
on  lead  content,  provided  that  such  t<ixes 
shall  not  be  applied  to  the  lead  contained  la 
copper,  gold,  silver,  or  tin  ores,  or  copper 
mattes,    vuiless    actually    recovered 

"ArUcle 

"Articles  provided  for  In  paragraph  JJ2  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended:  Lead 
bullion  or  base  bullion,  lead  In  bars  and 
pigs,  lead  dross,  reclaimed  lead,  scrap  lead, 
antlmonlal  lead,  antlmonlal  scrap  lead,  and 
all  alloys  or  combinations  of  lead  not  speci- 
ally provided  for. 

"Rate  of  tax 
"Two  cents  per  pound  on  lead  content 
"<b)  If  the  average  market  price  of  lead 
determined  In  accordance  with  section  4621 
U  less  than  13  ^  cenu  per  pound,  there 
ahali  be  imposed  on  the  foUawlng  articles 
addltlim.'u  t.ixes  at  the  rates  specified  be- 
ginning (.:i  the  first  day  of  the  calendar 
quarter  next  following  such  determination: 
ProtHded,  That  when  the  said  average  price 
of  lead  so  determined  is  14 '4  cents  per  p<^'un<l 
or  more,  the  said  additional  taxes  shall 
ceiise  to  be  imposed  beglnnlntc  on  the  first 
day  of  the  caiendar  quarter  nexu  fuilo*u;g 
such    determination: 

"Article 

"Articles  provided  for  In  p.iragraph  391 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended  Lead- 
bearing  ores,  flue  dust,  and  mattes  of  all 
kinds. 

"Additional  tax 

"One  and  four-tenths  cents  per  pound  on 
lead  content,  provliled  that  such  taxes  shall 
not  be  applied  tc  the  lead  cont.ilned  In  c>p- 
per.  gi'ld.  silver,  or  tin  ores,  or  copper  mattes. 
unless  actually  recovered. 

"Article 
"Articles    provided    for    In    pardgraph    392 
of    the    Tariff    Act    oT    1930,    as    amended 
Lead-bulUon     .r    base   bullion,   lead   la    bars 
and   pUs.   lead   dross,   reclaimed   lead,   scrap 
lead,  antlmonlal  lead,  antlmonlal  srr.ip  le<ul. 


and  all  alloys  or  combinations  of  lead    not 
specially  provided  for. 

AddlUonal  tax 

'Two  cents  per  pyound  on  lead  content 
"ici  In  addition  to  any  other  tax  or  duty 
Imposed  by  law.  there  are  hereby  Imposed 
upon  thp  articles  pr  nkled  for  In  fMxagraphs 
46,  72.  320.  and  3y7  and  lead  in  shee'.s.  pipe. 
shot,  glazier's  lead,  lead  wire,  bohbltt  metal. 
solder,  and  type  met.U  under  paragraph  392 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1030.  as  amended.  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  Stutfs.  ta.xes  at  the 
rate  of  2  cents  per  pKjund  on  the  lead  con- 
tained therein. 

"Sec   4611    Imposition  of  Taxes  on  Imported 
Zinc 

"(a)  T>iere  are  hereby  Imposed  up<^in  the 
following  articles  Imported  Into  the  United 
States    tnxes   at   the   ra'es  sp)eclfled 

"Article 

"Articles  provided  for  In  par-g^raph  214 
of  the  T.irlfl  Art  of  1930.  is  amended  Zinc 
fume 

"Rate  of   tax 
"One  and  four-tentlis  cenLs  per  pound  on 
Eiric  content. 

"Article 

"Articles  provided  for  In  par  igraph  393 
of  the  Tariff  Act  nf  1930,  a.s  amended  Zlnc- 
bearlng  ores  of  all  klnd.s.  except  pyrites  con- 
taining n   :  m'lre  than  3  per  centum  of  zinc 

liAte  of  tax 

"One  and  four-tenths  cent.i  per  pound  on 
zinc  content,  pn.vlded  that  such  taxes  shall 
not  be  applied  to  the  zinc  contained  in  lead. 
tin,  or  copper  ores  ui:less  actually  recovered 

"Article 

"Articles  provided  for  m  p.ir*grapi.  3iM 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of   1930.  as   .Lmexided 

'Zinc  In  blocks,  pigs,  or  slabs  2  iJ  ient.s 
per  pound. 

Zinc  old  and  worn  out.  tit  only  Uj  be 
remanufactured,  zlixc  dro6s.  a:id  zluo  skim- 
mings.   I  4  cents  per  poutid 

"(b)  If  the  average  market  price  of  zinc 
determined  In  accordance  with  section  4621 
Is  leas  than  13 '-j  cent*  per  p<.»und,  there 
shall  be  Imposed  upon  Uie  following  articles 
additional  taxes  at  the  raUs  specified  be^ln- 
nlut:  on  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  quar- 
ter next  following  such  determination 
Proiuied.  That  when  the  said  average  price 
of  islnc  S.J  determined  Is  144  cents  per 
pound  or  more,  the  said  additional  taxes 
shall  cease  to  be  Imp'ised  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  quarter  next  fol- 
l'  •*lng   surh   determination. 

"Article 
"Articles    provided    for    In    paragr.iph    214 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended     Zinc 
fume. 

"Additional  tax 

"One  and  fo'ir-lenths  cents  per  p.  .und  on 
xlnc  content. 

"ArUcle 
"Articles  provided  for  In  paragr:iph  rjicj 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  Zlnc- 
bearing  (»res  of  all  kinds,  except  pyrites 
contain  log  not  more  than  3  per  cen'um  of 
zinc. 

"Additional  tax 

"One  and  four-tenths  cents  per  poun.d  on 
zinc  content,  provided  that  such  taxes  shall 
not  be  applied  to  the  zinc  contained  In  lead, 
tin,  or  ctipper  ores  unless  act^iiUly  recovered 

"Article 

"Articles    provided    for    In    p^iragraph    394 

of   the  T.irinr  Act  of    rJ30.   as  amended. 

'  Zuic  la  blocks,  pigs,  or  slabs.  2.0  cetits 
per  pound. 

"Zinc,  old  and  worn  out,  fit  only  to  be 
remanufactured.  zinc  droes,  and  zlac  skim- 
mings;   1  4  cents  per  pound. 

"iO  In  addition  to  any  otlier  ta.x  or  duty 
Imp'jied   by   law,    there    are   hereby    imposed 


upon  the  articles  provided  for  In  paragraphs 
5,  77.  03.  214  other  than  zinc  fume.  341.  380. 
381,  1.634.  alloys  of  klnc.  sine  strip,  and 
other  zinc  mill  products  under  paragraph, 
397.  brass  wire  under  paragraph  S10(ai 
leaded  zinc  oxides  containing  over  25  per 
centum  of  lead  under  paragraph  72,  zlnr 
dust  under  paragrr:ph  394.  and  parts  whether 
p.irtly  or  wholly  manufactured  from  zinc 
provided  for  In  paraRraphs  372.  SiS9.  863,  and 
3t)8  of  the  TarltT  Act  of  1930.  as  amended 
Impxirted  Into  the  U^nlted  States,  taxes  a* 
the  rate  of  2  cent."*  per  pound  on  the  zln. 
contained  therein  and  In  addition  to  an> 
other  tax  or  d'.ty  Imposed  by  law  there  Is 
herebv  Imp^if^ed  nn<->n  rlnc  wire  under  pnrs- 
graph  316  a  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1980,  a.s 
amended  lmp<irle<l  Int^i  the  United  States 
a  tax  at  the  rate  f  4  cents  per  pooind  on 
the  zinc  c>nt»»ii*  contained  therein  and  in 
addition  to  any  o»  her  tax  or  duty  Imposed 
by  law  there  is  hereby  Imposed  upon  zinc 
sheets  under  p.iraer.iph  394  of  the  Tariff  Art 
of  1930.  as  amended  Imported  Into  the 
United  tfta'e.^  a  tfix  fit  the  rate  of  7  cent.s 
per  pound  on  the  zinc  content  contained 
therein 

"Sec  4621    Price  Dettumi^ \Tioita 

"la)  For  pur[>oses  of  this  subchapter,  the 
ttrtns  .iverage  market  price  for  lead'  and 
a.erage  m.irket  price  for  zinc"  mean,  re- 
spectively, tlie  average  market  price  for  com- 
mon lead  (In  standard  shapes  and  sizes  de- 
livered at  New  York  City),  and  the  average 
market  price  for  slab  zinc  (prime  western 
free  <in  bocu^d,  EaaL  iSalnt  Louis,  Illlnolsi 
e.ith  determined  f  r  a  period  of  three  con- 
st-cuUve  ca.>-ndax  m.intlis  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

"(bi  Ad  Soon  a.->  priictlcable  after  the  las' 
day  of  the  second  month  of  each  calendar 
quarter  following  the  efTectlvs  data  of  thl.s 
Act,  Uie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  de- 
termine the  avera»;e  m^irket  price  for  lead 
and  the  average  market  price  for  zinc  during 
the  three  loniecuU'. e  calendar  months  Im- 
mediately ending  on  tlie  second  month  of 
e.ich  calendar  quarter,  shall  notify  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  each  such  deter- 
mination and  shall  cause  each  such  deter- 
mination to  t>e  published  In  the  Pederal 
Register.  The  first  such  determination  shall 
be  made  and  published  in  the  Pederal  Regis- 
ter as  soon  as  practicable  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  and  each  such 
subeecjuent  determination  shall  be  made  and 
publl.Hhed  in  the  Pederal  Register  not  later 
than  the  Last  d.iy  of  each  such  calendar 
qii.irter  Tlie  aver.iKe  market  prices  so  de- 
termined and  published  shall  be  the  average 
market  prices  governing  the  imposition  and 
removal  of  the  additional  taxes  set  forth  In 
sectl(  n  4601(b)  and  In  section  4811(b)  o: 
this  subchapter  a.-^  to  articles  provided  for 
therein  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
h.iuse.  f..r  consnmptw.n  during  the  calendar 
qiarter  followlni;  the  calendar  quarter  in 
which  such  determination  Is  made. 
"Srr  ^C22    CiFN-rm'  Pho-.tsions. 

"(a)  The  t.ixes  s pet  i lied  In  subsections  (ai 
and  |c)  of  .section  46ol  and  In  subsections 
(.1)  and  (c  )  of  secUon  4611  shall  be  appiie<t 
on  and  itiler  the  date  of  the  effective  date 
ol  this  Act,  the  taxes  ^pecltled  In  subsection 
( b )  of  section  46ol  and  in  subsection  (b>  0: 
secti.'n  4t':il  shall  be  applied  on  the  effective 
date  <jf  thU  Act  as  If  tiie  average  market  price 
for  lead  and  the  average  market  price  for 
zinc  had  l>eea  determined.  In  accordance 
with  sectlo.n  4021,  to  be  le*s  than  13 '/j  cents 
per  pound,  and  thereaftt^r  shall  be  applied  In 
accordance  «lth  tlie  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion I  b  I  of  bt'cti  >n  46U1  and  of  subsection  (bi 
of   section  4C11. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  con- 
Uiined  la  &ubt>ectloa  (b;  of  section  4821  and 
In  subjection  (a)  hereof,  the  provisions  of 
subsections  la).  (b),  and  (c)  of  section 
4601    ai^d   of  eubi^ectiuns    (a),    ^b),  and   (c) 
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of  section  4611  shall  not  apply  insofar  as  the 
Imposition  of  taxes  is  concerned  until  ths 
effective  date  of  this  Act:  Provided,  however. 
That  any  such  taxes  on  any  of  the  articles 
specified  In  secUons  4601(a).  4601  (b),  46X1 
(a),  or  4611(b).  other  than  those  Included 
within  paragraphs  392  and  394  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  shall  not  t>e  ap- 
plicable to  any  such  articles  which  were 
entered  In  bonded  warehouse  prior  to  the 
dale  of  enactment  of  this  subchapter,  such 
products  upon  being  withdrawn  from  bonded 
warehouse  during  the  statutory  jserlod  of  the 
bond  to  be  subject  to  the  rates  of  duty  which 
were  applicable  thereto  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subchapter. 

"(c)  On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  articles  provided  for  or  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  4601 
and  subsection  (a)  of  section  4611  may  be 
duly  entered  for  warehouse  by  the  Importer 
under  bond.  Any  such  article  may  be  with- 
drawn from  Wiu-fhouse  and  entered  for  con- 
sumption during  a  period  ■when  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  4601 1  b )  or  pectlon  461 1  ( b ) , 
(is  the  case  may  be.  Is  applicable  upon  pay- 
ment of  such  tax.  and  upon  payment  of  the 
applicable  duty;  any  euch  article  may  be 
uiihdrawn  from  warehouse  and  entered  for 
consumption  during  a  period  when  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4601(b)  or  section  4611 
(b).  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  not  applicable 
only  ujxjn  certification  that  the  article  has 
been  sold  for  use.  The  term  'sold  for  use' 
applied  to  any  article  means  that  the  article 
has  been  sold  or  otherwise  transferred,  or  Is 
subject  to  a  binding  agreement  ffir  sale  or 
transfer,  to  a  purchaser  or  transferee  who  In- 
tends to  process,  manufacture,  fabricate,  or 
combine  It  to  produce  a  different  article. 

"(d)  Por  purjKises  of  this  subchapter,  the 
term  "United  States'  Includes  Puerto  Rico." 

(d)  By  amending  the  table  of  fubchapters 
fur  such  chapter  to  read  . 

"Subchapter  O    Lerid  and  zinc. 
"Subchapter  H.  Special  provisions  applicable 
to   Import  taxes." 

TiTi  E  ni     ErrrCT  or  AM^^rDME^fTS  on   tarift 

A(T  or  J  930 

Srr  301  (a)  The  treatment  provided  for 
Imports  of  articles  described  In  sections  4601 
and  4611  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  as  amended  by  title  II  of  this  Act,  shall, 
for  purposes  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  be  considered  as  having 
been  In  effect  continuously  since  the  original 
enactment  of  said  section  350. 

(b)  The  duties  Imposed  under  paragraphs 
214,  391,  392.  393.  and  394  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  shall  cease  to  apply  to 
the  articles  provided  for  In  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  4601  and  In  sutwectlons 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  4611  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ccxle  of  1954,  as  amended  by  title  II 
of  this  Act,  as  of  the  date  the  Import  taxes 
Imposed  by  said  subsections  become 
applicable. 


DENIAL  TO  U.S.  CITIZENS  OP  DIP- 
LOMATIC IMMUNITY  WITHIN 
TERRITORY  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  diplomatic  privileges  and 
Immunities  shall  not  be  granted  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  to  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States.  This  bill 
is  designed  to  exclude  from  diplomatlo 
immunity  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  are  employed  in  this  country  in  the 
service  of  a  foreign  government. 

I  am  aware  that  the  principle  of 
diplomatic  Immunity  la  firmly  estab- 
lished in  international  law.    From  far 


back  In  history,  diplomatic  immunity  has 
been  almost  universally  recognized  in  the 
body  of  rules  known  as  international 
law.  Whether  by  custom  or  by  treaty, 
diplomatic  Immunity  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  earliest  peoples  of  whom  we  have 
any  written  records.  Even  primitive 
tribes  realized  that  for  the  purposes  of 
communication  and  trade  with  one  an- 
other, their  messengers  or  envoys  must 
be  Iminune  from  molestation  while  on  a 
mission.  The  custom  and  tradition  of 
diplomatic  immunity  have  therefore  be- 
come a  principle  of  International  law 
and  the  nations  of  the  world  recognize  it 
as  such.  Our  own  country,  as  far  back 
as  April  1790,  adopted  legislations  that 
embodied  the  Idea  of  diplomatic  im- 
munity. 

This  Immunity,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  a  diplomatic  officer  is  free 
from  the  restraints  of  American  or  for- 
eign laws  and  police  regulations,  but 
only  that  he  cannot  be  arre.sted,  tried  or 
punished  in  the  event  of  failure  to 
respect  them.  Sanctions  may  be  applied 
against  him  by  first,  complaining  to  his 
government;  second,  an  official  request 
to  that  government  for  his  recall;  and 
third,  If  such  request  is  not  granted,  and 
If  the  offense  is  serious  enough,  a  dec- 
laration that  he  is  persona  non  grata 
and  an  order  that  he  leave  the  country 
forthwith. 

This  system  has  worked  rather  well. 
Let  me  state  that  my  bill  is  not  designed 
to  affect  the  nationals  of  countries  other 
than  those  of  the  United  States. 

Many  foreign  governments  find  it  nec- 
essary to  hire  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  we  find  many  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  are  exempt  from  ar- 
rest and  prosecution  under  the  laws  of 
the  Unlteid  States  simply  because  they 
are  employed  by  foreign  governments 
and  can  claim  diplomatic  immunity. 

From  time  to  time  there  have  been 
complaints  that  Americans  so  employed 
and  familiar  with  our  national  and  local 
laws  and  customs  flagrantly  violate 
these  laws  and  claim  diplomatic  im- 
munity to  avoid  liability  of  debts,  and 
to  avoid  arrest  and  prosecution  for  mis- 
demeanors and  criminal  offenses.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that  this  is  wrong. 
I  believe  that  every  American  citizen, 
no  matter  where  he  is  employed,  should 
have  to  respect  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  this  country  and  its  communities. 
The  mere  fact  that  he  is  employed  on 
the  staff  or  as  a  domestic  servant,  a 
chauffeur,  or  a  gardener  in  an  embassy 
should  not  exempt  him  from  obejang 
the  laws  of  the  land  if  he  should  refuse 
to  do  so. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  diplomats  or 
other  representatives  of  our  Government, 
who  while  abroad  employ  nationals  of 
other  countries,  should  claim  diplomatic 
immunity  for  such  persons  when  they 
violate  the  laws  of  their  native  land.  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  harm  our  dip- 
lomatic activities  in  other  countries  if 
those  countries  enacted  laws  similar  to 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today. 

It  is  therefore  the  piirp>ose  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  to  bring  this  problem 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
open  the  subject  to  some  investigation. 


I  believe  that  there  Is  a  need  to  survey 
the  situation  and  provide  some  way  to 
deal  with  those  American  nationals  who 
flagrantly,  openly  and  brazenly  violate 
laws  of  our  country  and  then  seek  dip- 
lomatic immunity  to  avoid  paying  the 
penalty. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2749)  to  provide  that  dip- 
lomatic privileges  and  immunities  shall 
not  be  granted  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  to  nationals  of  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


JOITs-r     HEARINGS     ON    CIVIL    DE- 
FENSE   SHELTER    PROPOSALS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  which  would 
provide  for  joint  hearings  on  civil  de- 
fease shelter  proposals.  I  submit  the 
resolution  on  my  own  behalf  and  on 
behalf  of  eight  other  Senators,  all  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  CuiTency. 

The  resolution  calls  for  joint  hearings 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  The  other  sponsors  of 
the  resolution  are  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Spaskman].  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Benkktt],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long].  My  cosponsors  and  I 
may  have  differing  views  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  about  civil  defense 
shelters,  but  we  are  of  one  mind  as  to 
the  fact  that  when  hearings  are  held,  in 
order  to  give  the  country  and  ourselves 
the  necessary  information  and  to  in- 
sure full  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
the  proposals  for  a  large-scale  Pederal 
fallout  shelter  program,  they  should  be 
joint  hearings  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  both  of  which 
committees  have  appropriate  jurisdic- 
tion, the  first  in  the  field  of  Pederal 
housing,  urban  renewal,  cwnmunity 
facilities,  and  all  of  its  other  aspects, 
the  second  in  the  field  of  national 
defense. 

In  our  opinion  we  ought  to  move  fur- 
ther in  the  direction  of  the  efficiency 
and  the  lack  of  duplication  of  effort 
"Which  would  result  from  such  Joint  hear- 
ings. So  the  resolution  would  authorize 
and  direct  both  committees  to  conduct 
joint  hearingrs  upon  this  subject  and  to 
report  to  the  Senate  their  findings  dur- 
ing the  present  session  with  recom- 
mendations for  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution Itself  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
resolution  may  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  requested. 
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The  resolution  (S.  Res.  275 1  was  re- 
ceived and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  as  follows: 

WhpreaA  a  clvU  defeiue  shelter  progr<mi 
is  an  important  concern  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
erament  and  the  CongreM;  and 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  such  .t  pro- 
►cram  Involves  Important  domestic  as  well  as 
defense  considerations;  and 

Whereas  community  and  private  shelters. 
Including  multiple-purpose  structures,  are 
iinportanc  forms  of  public  and  private  hous- 
ing and  community  facilities;  and 

Whereas  existing  Federal  programs  to  aid 
piblic  and  private  hovislng  and  community 
frtCillties  would  be  substantially  affected  by 
a    clvU    defense    shelter    program;    and 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  BanlcinK  and 
C"urrency  by  virtue  of  Its  responsibility  fnr 
public  and  private  housing  community  f:i- 
cllltles  and  urban  renewal,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  .■Krmed  Services,  by  virtue  ef  lU  re- 
sponsibility for  the  common  defense,  have 
both  been  concerned  with  civU  defen.sp 
shelter  proposals  In  the  past;   and 

Whereas  civil  defense  shelter  proposals 
merit  unified  comprehensive  and  contlnulnK 
examination  In  the  public  Interest  Now, 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved  That  la)  the  Committees  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  Armed  Servlce.s 
are  authorized  a. id  directed  to  c  jnduct  Join', 
hearings,  studies  and  Investigations  on  Fed- 
eral civil  defense  shelter  proposals,  and  in 
report  to  the  Senate  during  the  pre.ser.r; 
sesslon  the  results  of  their  Joint  studies  and 
investigations,  together  with  their  recom- 
mendations for  any  legislative  or  other  mea.s- 
ures  which  they  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable 

(b)  Joint  hearings  shall  be  held  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress  and  from 
time  to  time  thereafter  as  the  committees 
Jointly  may  determine  to  be  required  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENT    OF    CON 
STITUTION,  RELATING  TO  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN- 
ADDITIONAL        COSPONSOR        OF 
JOINT    RESOLUTION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  joint  resolution 
I  S.J.  Res.  142"  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Hartke]  be  added  to  the  li.st  of  co- 
sponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON   FOREIGN   RELATIONS 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nominations 
of  C.  Allan  Stewart,  of  Arizona,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Venezuela,  John  M.  Steeves, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Afghanistan.  Vice  Adm.  Ed- 
ward Nelson  Parker,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMLN'A- 
TION  OP  MICHAEL  H  SURA  TO 
BE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE 
MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT 
PHILADELPHIA.     PA 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  Pif.sident  as 
ciiairnian  t)f  the  Conmuttee  on  Bankmn 
and  Currency.  I  desire  to  Kive  notice  that 
a  public  iiearin^'  h.i.s  betn  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  Ft-biuaiy  1,  \'J6'2.  at  11  am, 
in  room  5302,  Niw  Senate  OfTice  Build - 
inK,  on  the  nomination  of  Michael  H 
Sura,  of  Peiin.sylvania.  to  be  Superin- 
tendent of  tiu^  Mint  of  thf  United  Stat<  ^ 
at  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

All  per.«;ons  who  Aish  to  apiwa:  .md 
te.stify  on  thus  nommatiuii  are  requested 
to  notify  Mr  Mitihe'A  Hair  chief  uf 
.staff.  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  room  5304,  New  Senate  Office 
Building',  t*'leplione  Capitol  4-3121,  ex- 
tension 3921  befoif  the  rlo.se  of  bu.sine.s.s 
on  Tuesday    January   30,   ly62 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  FREDERICK  A  DAUCIH- 
ERTY  TO  BE  U  ."-;  DL-siTRICT 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  NtmTHERN. 
EASTERN,  AND  WESTERN  DIS- 
TRICTS   OF    OKLAHOMA 

Mr.    JOHNSTON       Mr     President,   on 

behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Jiuii- 
eiary  I  desire  to  ■j.wc  notice  that  a  pub- 
he  hearinu'  ha.s  been  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day, February  6.  1962.  at  10  30  am,  iii 
room  2228.  New  Senate  OfBce  Buildine, 
on  the  nomination  of  Frederick  A 
Daugherty.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  US  tll.■^- 
trict  judge  for  the  northern,  eastern  and 
western   distnct.s  (.if  Oklahoma 

At  the  indicated  tune  and  placr  per- 
sons interested  in  the  heariiik;  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent 

The  subcommittee  corusists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mi.sM.ssippi  Mr  EASTI.^.NDI. 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Nebra.ska 
i  Mr   Hrtsk.a   .  and  mv.sell 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  L  RICHARDSON  PREYER 
TO  BE  US  DISTRICT  JUDGE, 
MIDDLE  DISTRICT  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr  President,  on  beiialf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
desire  to  i4ive  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  .scheduled  for  Thursday, 
February  1.  1962,  at  11  am,  in  room  2228, 
New  Senate  OfHce  Building,  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  L  Richardson  Preyer,  of  North 
Carolina,  Ui  b*^  US  district  judije, 
middle  dustnct  of  North  Carolina 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  sutKrommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  1  Mr.  John- 
ston!, the  Senator  from  Nebraska  1  Mr 
HRUSK.^i.  and  myself,  as  chamnan 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC  .  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  , 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr  WII.EY 
Exoerpta  from  address  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  OrvlUe  Freeman  before  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Milk  and  Nutrition, 
held  recently  In  Wiushlngton.  DC  ,  dealing 
with  the  role  of  milk  In  the  diet  of  Amerl- 
riin   people 


HISTORIC  AND  PROPER  RELATION- 
SHIPS BETWEEN  MILITARY  AND 
CIVIIJAN   AUTHORITII':S 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wi.sh  to  place  m  the  Record  a  memo- 
randum submitted  this  week  by  the 
Honorable  Robert  A  Lovett.  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  to  the  Special  Prc- 
liaredno.ss  Subcommittee.  This  memo- 
randum was  filed  in  response  to  a  request 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
.Mi.s.si.s.sippi  I  Mr  Stennis!. 

I  was  so  much  impre.ssed  with  Mr 
I.ovetfs  masterful  exposition  of  the  his- 
toric and  proper  relationships  between 
military  and  civilian  authorities,  that  1 
think  ills  splendid  statement  should  be 
uiven  immediate  further  circulation. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of 
Januarv  25,  1962,  the  te.xt  of  Mr.  Lovetts 
l.nter  of  January  16.  1962.  to  Senator 
SiENNi-s  and  the  attached  memorandum 

There  beini,'  no  objection,  the  editorial, 
till'  hnter.  and  the  memorandum  were 
oidiied  to  b<  punted  in  the  Record,  as 
lollows 

Januaky  16.  1962 
Senat^ir  John  ."Stk.nnis. 

C'tiairinan.  Spt-ctal  Pripari-dness  Subcomrmt- 
lec  Small  Committee  un  Armed  Sm - 
icei.  Old  Srnat'-  Office  Building.  Wai'i- 
■.'iijton    D  (' 

i>r.AR    ('I1A1R.M.A.N'     riTENNIS       III    TCply    tO    yoUT 

letters  of  De<-ember  7.  1961,  and  January  6 
19«5'2.  I  respectfully  submit  the  attached 
memorandum  in  which  I  have  attempted  to 
respond  Uj  your  request  that  I  expres*  any 
opinions  (.rr  state  any  views  I  might  hold, 
b.uied  on  past  experience.  In  certain  areas 
wlUch  form  a  portion  of  the  broader  subjects 
your  Committee  Is  studying. 

With  warm  (personal  regards,  I  am. 
K.iithlully  yuurs 

ROBEBT    A      LoVETT 


MeMor.anDI'M        fob        SPEriM.        PRKPAKKDNrSfi 

SriK  I  M MiTTKE   or  Tur   Senate  Committee 

I'N    .-XRMrD  .SERVR  E.S 

(By  Robert  A   I-ovett) 

Riil  E  o^    1\\t    MILITARY   .lERVU'ES  IN  GOVniNMENT 

Any  examination  of  the  appropriate  role 
t>f  the  military  In  our  Oovernment  must 
coiirludp.  I  believe,  that  the  separation  of 
the  milit.iry  and  cuillan  functions  la  not 
only  well  established  by  custom  aiul  Implicit 
In  our  Constitution  Itself  but  also  that  the 
subttrdlnatlon  of  the  military  to  civilian 
authority  Is  specifically  established  by  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  makes 
the  President  the  Chief  Executive  and  the 
Comniander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Prom  this  separation  has  grown  one  of  our 
great  n.itlonal  mlUtiiry  traditions:  that  the 
military  should  be  nonpoUtlcal  and  that 
cireer  military  officers  should  stick  to  their 
demanding  profession  and  take  no  part  in 
partliiin  activities  or  become  Involved  In 
discussions  of  our  political  Usues.  This 
well-established  tradition,  which  ha«  grown 
ini>rt'   lm|K>rtant  In   this  century,  should.  In 
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my  opinion,  apply  equally  to  the  civilian 
heads  of  these  departments  while  In  offlcc 
for  many  of  the  same  reasons  which  apply 
to  the   military  per»onnel. 

But.  since  Wurld  War  n.  there  Is  a  particu- 
lar *.nd  an  additional  reason  for  otwer-vance  erf 
this  C^.idition  and  It  Ls  of  g^reat  Importance. 
I  reiiyr  to  authorl2M»tlon  by  the  Congress  of 
the  continued  use  of  the  absentee  ballot  for 
military  personnel  In  reliance  on  the  good 
faith  'If  military  and  civilian  sur>erlore  that 
ti.e  votes  will  not  be  influenced  from  Wash- 
lnt;*on  c>r  by  cnmrnandtrs  In  the  field  I 
.shnl!  later  refer  to  this  quaal-tnistee  rela- 
tionship In  more  detail 

One  of  the  great  virtues  of  the  removal  of 
our  professional  mll'tary  services  from  jjar- 
lisan  p<  :itlC8  Is  that  It  permits  the  Presl- 
der.t  and  the  Senate,  representing  the  coun- 
try as  a  wbole.  to  appr.int  professionally 
truined  officers  bared  s^'Ie  y  on  Judgmci.t  as 
t<>  »hr\t  tb.p  nin::  c.ir.  do  pr*  fes5lonaIly  rather 
tlK'.n  on  what  l-.e  has  done  [xilltically  As  a 
coii.st-quencf  In  time  of  Wiir  or  of  great 
national  en.erjrrn'-ieii  both  the  Congress  and 
the  [x-o;\f  have  found  It  possible  to  trust 
our  nUlitiiry  implicuiy  and  to  turn  to  the 
miiltiU'y  services  for  men  who  are  above 
pikTiy  a:.d  who  u&  professional  military  of- 
Hcers.  serve  no  faction  and  no  special  cause 
and  seek  no  poliiic.il  advantage. 

Krum  Uie  d  tys  of  Crom«ell.  some  of  «hose 
(  ffirors  r.ol  only  but  in  Parliament  but  also 
dissolved  It  when  Parliament  failed  to  do 
tlieir  bidding,  [veciiles  whiit>e  furm  of  govern- 
ment Is  b.u><.-d  on  AnKlo-t>ii.\on  tradui"ii8  and 
ln,'^tiiutu>ns  iiave  wisr'.y  Insl.-ted  on  sejja- 
rating  the  military  and  c:vi.ll.tn  arms  of  gov- 
erim.cnt.  AJlhoiigh  the  lines  between  the 
military  and  civilian  Iunclii>:,s  today  arc  In- 
creasingly blurred  and  oierlap  tK?r;iUbe  of 
i:t  w  wfa[xjns  of  app^liiug  desiructlvenesa. 
the  emergence  of  a  new.  competitive  world 
power,  and  disappe;u-aiice  of  splendid  Isola- 
te >n  It  8- ems  impt-iftant  to  retain  the  sepa- 
ration and  to  recall  Professor  Suntayana's 
great  warning.  "Tliv^se  who  cannot  remember 
the   p;u>t   are   condemned  to  repeat   It." 

rfNCnONS     OF     THK     MIUrtAlT     SEKVICSS     IK 
MATIONAl.  rOUCTMAKI.NG 

The  primary  function  of  career  military 
officers  in  national  ixiMcymaklng.  apart  from 
their  obvious  admlnls'rntlve.  stall  and  com- 
mand re6i)on8lbllltles.  is  that  of  advising  on 
military  jxillciee  and  of  preparing  detailed, 
strategic  plans  as  part  of  the  complete  of 
specialized  advice  fn  m  which  an  overall  na- 
tional [HiKcy  can  bo  evolved.  TTielr  activi- 
ties In  their  own  professional  field  take  place 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
civilian  head  responsible  for  the  Military 
Establishment  and  In  accordance  with  In- 
structions from  the  President.  Therefore, 
when  the  governmental  policy  has  been  de- 
cided on.  the  President  Is  entitled  to  expect 
from  them  more  than  the  mere  virtue  of 
minillng  their  own  buslnees.  He  Is  entitled 
to  receive  ln.stant  obedience  and  the  loyalty 
which  makes  It  their  duty  to  avoid  any 
activities  which  would  tend  to  undermine  the 
policies  established  by  the  Oovernment  of 
which  the  President  U  the  bead. 

There  are  appropriate  places  fcjr  debating 
the  merits  of  a  course  of  action  before  a  de- 
cision la  reached.  Differences  in  point  of 
view  can  be  vigorouely  preaaed  at  several 
level* — eocnetlmes  even  to  the  point  of  caus- 
ing exasperaUon.  But  these  debate*  custo- 
marily taJke  place  on  a  confidential  basis  and 
differences  are  not  to  be  aired  In  public  while 
policy  Is  being  hanunered  out. 

As  U  known,  the  Constitution  places  s 
duty  on  the  Congreas  "to  raise  and  auppxjrt" 
mUltary  forcea  and  "to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defenae."  thereby  Imposing  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  Military  Bstabllabments  to 
respond  to  requests  from  ths  approprlata 
committees  of  Congress  for  such  lnfonn&tk>ii 
as  Is  necessary  to  enable  the  Congress  to  dis- 
charge Its  constltutloaal  rssponslbUlty. 


The  decisionmaking  process  was  compli- 
cated beyond  belief  In  World  War  II  It 
was  frequently  necessary  for  General  Mar- 
shall to  disagree  strongly  with  courses  of 
action  advanced  by  foreign  and  domestic 
military  and  civilian  officials  with  powerful 
political  backing  These  dltTerences  In  points 
of  view  were  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
the  war  was  global  In  character  and  that 
our   allies    were    numerous    and    vc)cal. 

In  these  trying  circumstances.  General 
Marshall  had  a  simple  rule  which  earned  him 
the  admiration  of  his  co'.leaeues  at  home  and 
abroad  and  the  gratitude  of  hi?  C  nnm.ander 
In  Chief  as  well  He  felt  that  it  was  e^f  car- 
dinal importance  that  the  Chief  of  Staff 
state  his  plans  strongly,  make  his  arenm.ents 
as  forcefully  arrd  per?ur\slve'.y  as  possible 
(but  never  In  the  form  of  "pojterity  p.ipers") 
and  that.  If  he  was  overruled  md  t(-en  felt 
that  he  could  not  loyally  and  In  go.>cJ  con- 
science carry  out  the  p'^Ucy.  he  should  re- 
sign 

He  said  "I  think  what  we  su.Tor  from  at 
times  Is  the  unwllltnenes*  of  the  tndi\ldu:».l 
to  take  issue  on  a  confi<1*»ntlril  basis  with  his 
Conrunander  In  Chief  That  l.-s  pretty  ha-'d  to 
get  people  to  do  Tliere  is  where  you  state 
your  CAFe  and  put  vou"-  r,wn  comml.'^'Jiofi  '^r 
command,  or  position  In  peril  "  But.  when 
the  policymaking  discussions  had  t>een 
comple'ed  and  the  dTlst  .n  had  b<vn 
reached  General  Marsh;i:i  havlne  hai  'I's 
say.  gave  and  required  the  n.o.<;t  comnict? 
loyalty  in  carrying  out  the  policy  whlh  had 
been  est.-.bllyhed  He  said  "wh.^n  the  Chief 
of  Sta!T  of  the  Army  sets  an  example  to  the 
whole  Army  by  disloyalty  to  his  Chief  and 
superior,  who  is  the  i>ecretiry  of  the  Army, 
he  has  Just  about  ruined  the  Army  in  my 
opinion."  He  pointed  out  "you  (as  a  gen- 
eral) preach  loyalty  all  the  time  You  t.re 
dealing  with  an  organlzuition  where  a  man 
receives  an  order,  from  e\en  a  captain,  which 
leads  to  his  death  or  his  wound  and  he  has 
to  obey  that  order.  He  doesn't  debate  It.  He 
obeys  It  and  that  his  to  br  ;nsti::ctive  Now, 
If  the  example  at  the  to;-.  Is  contrary  to  that. 
then  yoy  have  got  a  very  serious  situation." 

When  entering  the  armed  services,  mili- 
tary officers  voluntarily  forego  certain  privi- 
leges retained  by  civilians  who  are  not  mem- 
t>ers  of  a  disciplined  arm  of  government,  and 
I  cannot  see  how  there  can  be  any  reason- 
able Justification  for  the  career  officer  at- 
tempting to  Influence  elections  or  taking 
part  In  political  activities,  either  domestic 
or  foreign.  These  seem  properly  to  be  the 
sole  responsibility  of  governmental  officials  of 
the  legislative,  executive  or  Judicial  branches, 
who  are  specifically  chosen  by  the  people  and 
put  Into  office  as  their  representatives. 

In  this  connection.  It  is  worth  remember- 
ing that  the  military  officer  holds  his  com- 
mission by  aelectlon  and  not  by  election. 

Nxw  kaspoNsiBiLrms  or  thi  MiLrrAKT 

SKKVICXS 

I  have  mentioned  above  in  earlier  para- 
graphs the  conviction  that  military  profes- 
sionals should  be  contributors  to  and  not 
deciders  of  final  national  policies  and  have 
tried  to  emphasize  that  they  are  trained  to 
carry  out  such  political  policy  but  not  ex- 
pected to  originate  It. 

It  U  appropriate  now  to  consider  certain 
enlarged  responsibilities  placed  on  the  mili- 
tary by  force  of  circumstances.  Including 
technological  advances,  vastly  improved 
communications  and  annihilation  of  dis- 
tance, and  the  emergence  of  a  formidable,  ag- 
gressive-minded world  power  to  threaten  us 
with  prematiuY  burial,  over  which  It  hopes  to 
preside.  All  of  these  matters  have  a  direct 
and  potent  effect  on  the  major  responsibility 
of  the  military  In  connection  with  raising, 
training,  and  putting  into  the  field  combat- 
worthy  fightlngmen. 

A  new  and  Increasing  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  necessity  for  proper  education  and 
Indoctrtnatloa  of  military  personnel,  both 
actlTS  and  reserve,  bearing  most  directly  on 


the  performance  of  troops  In  the  field  and 
on  occupational  duty  Thus,  a  heavy  and 
continuing  duty  Is  Laid  upon  military  officers 
to  discuss  with  troops  under  their  oommaiKl 
not  only  the  use  of  Increasingly  complicated 
weapon  systems  but  also  certain  forms  of 
p6ychole)glca;  warfare,  brainwashing  tech- 
niques etc..  and  the  charactertsUcs,  tactic*, 
and  wholly  different  philosophy  of  commu- 
nism and  of  our  potential  enemy.  This  has 
become  an  Important  part  of  protection  of 
troops  from  Insidious  methods  of  modem 
a-arfare. 

Admittedly,  the  problem  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  there  can  be  questions  cX 
Judgment  as  to  what  U  both  effective  and 
apprv.'priate  m  exposing  the  Communist  de- 
vices— particularly,  their  use  of  deceit  and 
perSdy  as  part  of  their  norma!  foreign  pwllcy. 
It  Is  hard  t-o  do  this  job  of  exposure  by  use 
of  the  easi;y  available  incidents  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  completely  the  rocks  and 
shoals  of  comment  on  i>j>lltical  t>ellers  which 
may  be  held  by  some  groups  In  this  country. 
But  I  think  It  c^^r.  be  done.  It  will  prob- 
ably require  the  use  of  carefully  worked- 
out  programs,  outlining  a  series  of  curricu- 
iuins  suitable  for  all  units  of  the  Military 
Eot^ibllshments.  and  prepc-ed  with  the  af>- 
!,ruva;  cf  the  responsible  military  officers  in 
Ct>mmjud  of  the  troops  and  public  officials 
of  Uie  miliiiiry  departments.  It  does  i;ot 
se-.:;i  to  me  to  be  either  nrcessary  or  feasible 
to  draw  too  sharp  a  line  In  such  cases  but. 
with  appropriate  forev.arnlng  and  reasonable 
gvildelinrs,  It  would  appear  possible  to  set 
standards  which  will  permit  the  avoidance 
of  pitfalls. 

Troop  training  and  Indoctrination  la.  how- 
ever, a  far  simpler  subject  to  deal  with  than 
your  question  of  "what  is  the  proper  func- 
tion of  the  military  In  public  Indocuinauon 
In  the  cold  war  field."  As  a  general  rule. 
It  seems  to  me  that  ttoth  the  military  and 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense should  hold  their  public  speeches  to 
a  minimum  and  In  them  deal  largely  with 
facts  In  the  area  of  their  direct  responsi- 
bility. I  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that,  as 
a  government,  we  tend  to  talk  too  much. 
To  be  siire  we  are  an  open  society  but  we 
give  the  Impression  of  being  unbuttoned. 
Military  officers  on  active  duty  In  particular 
should,  in  my  opinion,  restrict  themselves 
to  Informing  the  public  on  matters  for  which 
responsibility  is  placed  on  them  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  should,  as  Indi- 
cated In  earlier  paragraphs,  exercise  care 
not  to  express  partisan  views  or  take  posi- 
tions contrary  to  the  approved  national  po- 
litical pKJllcy. 

I  have  mentioned  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  necessity  for  some  system  of  overall 
review  by  the  responsible  top  level  depart- 
mental officials  because  the  military  clearly 
face  a  considerable  problem  In  walking  the 
thin  line  between  obvious  military  matters 
and  those  having  Important  bearing  on  the 
conduct  of  trcx)ps  on  foreign  duty  which 
would  appear  to  Involve,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  discussion  of  relations  with  the 
foreign  country  acting  as  host  or  under  oc- 
cupation. Correct  conduct  of  our  troops, 
for  example.  In  West  Berlin,  or  West  Ger- 
many, becomes  of  the  greatest  Importance 
If  serious  incidents  arising  out  of  careless- 
ness or  Ignorance  are  to  be  avoided.  The 
troops  are.  therefore,  necessarily  forewarned 
of  the  customs,  habits  and  sensitivity  of  the 
country  Involved,  as  well  as  the  provoca- 
tions, incitements,  and  similar  traps  which 
the  enemy  may  be  expected  to  spring  in 
order  to  cause  dissension  and  unrest. 

At  this  point  we  enter  the  senaitlve  areas 
of  "review."  "clearance."  "evaluation."  etc., 
which  have  always  been  a  red  rag  to  a 
bull.  It  has  usually  seemed  to  me  that  the 
rag  looked  redder  to  the  bulls  outside  the 
services  than  to  those  In  them.  If  we  are 
not  to  have  four  military  ssrrloss  going  their 
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cliverscent  ways  and  adding  to  public  conlu 
.sion  concerning  our  foreign  policy  or  some 
pending  domestic  matter,  It  seems  entirely 
re;is<>nab!e  to  me  to  require  some  form  of 
higher  level  clearance  applicable  to  military 
officer";  and  civilian  officials  alike  The  crux 
of  handling  the  problem,  in  my  opinion,  lies 
in  the  quality,  proven  judgment  and  atti- 
tude ot  the  individual  who  must  do  the  re- 
viewing I  believe  the  checlclng  should  be 
done  at  the  highest  and  most  ex!)erienced 
level  available  If  the  clearance  or  evalua- 
tion Is  di'hp  rouMuely.  or  at  some  relatively 
low  level,  or  by  someone  or  a  gruup  wh" 
Kives  the  unpressiou  of  being  uunympathctic 
arbitrary  or  power-pruUd.  cries  of  ceuoor- 
•ihlp  ■  wiU  be  deafening 

I  do  not  propose  to  add  to  the  scar  tl.'^suf 
I  have  acquired  in  fofmer  jousts  in  this 
held  by  now  venturing  to  discuss  the  limits 
of  free  speech  by  those  m  r.atiunal  serv- 
ice. I  certainly  cannot  state  them  or  pre- 
ci.sely  define  them  But  most  people  will 
adiiiu  tliat  some  limit  must  exist  I  mire!> 
point  out  now  that  I  believe  that.  In  the 
military  services,  dutv  ar.d  loyalty  impose 
one  sum  .uiiiU  f.t-u  li  aell -lestraint  and 
good  taate  did  nu' 

PRACTICAL   RFASONS    FOR   Rt-.IR\INr   L>N    CERTMS 
Sl'BJFtTS 

I  here  af  at  lea-st  two  reasons  .is  men- 
tioned farlier  In  this  me:norandum.  why 
p.irtlsan  views  or  political  issues  have,  in 
the  past  been  considered  Iniproper  sub- 
jects for  education"  of  trtxaps  The  first 
of  these  1=  one  mentioned  eajiier  the  fart 
that  the  Congress  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment have  corrlnued  the  use  of  the  absen- 
tee ballot  by  a4^1dlers  on  active  service 
abroad  relying  (jn  and  trusting  m  the  tia- 
ditkmal  atntude  of  the  prfiiessional  mili- 
tary and  particularly  of  the  commanding 
officers  that  the  services  will  take  no  part 
;n  p.ir'isan  politics  and  wiU  do  nothing  to 
Killiienre   the    vote    one  way  or   the  other 

Secretary  Stimson  during  World  War  II 
drawing  on  his  knowledge  oi  the  Army 
gained  from  hi.<  tenure  of  the  .Secretary  of 
W,ir  p<;sltion  under  President  Taft  and  his 
knowledge  a  foreign  policy  gained  as  Presi- 
dent Hoovers  Secretary  of  State,  said  in 
September  rj43  m  speaking  of  the  War  De- 
partment s  reaction  against  politira!  activi- 
ties of  Airi:  ,   otflcers 

"That  policy  Is  founded  upon  'he  funda- 
mental concept  tliat  it  would  undermine  the 
.sound  theories  of  democracy  to  permu  mili- 
tary personnel  to  take  a<lvnntage  of  their 
service  by  app>ealing  for  election  to  civil 
office,  and  that  it  would  be  plainly  incom- 
patible with  the  effective  hghtmg  ot  the 
war  to  allow  members  of  the  Armed  {-'orce* 
to  divide  their  energies  between  military 
duty  anil  any  outside  interes*  whether 
political,    buslne.ss,   or    pr^  iie-ssional 

"The  exisieiue  of  the  prohibition  .igainst 
political  arti.itips  by  mili'ary  personnel  l.s 
not  new  to  the  Military  Establishment  The 
policy  of  the  War  Department  f  >r  a  century 
and  a  half  has  been  constantly  adverse  to 
the  p.^ticipation  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty  m  political  afrair,s  The 
present  Army  regulation  is  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  collation  of  the  various  direc- 
tives  pertaining   to   this   matter. 

The  War  Department  considers  the  exi.-'- 
ing  policy  'o  be  wholly  consonant  with 
democratic  principles  and  prixredures  Noth- 
ing could  more  directly  exiMjse  a  political 
system  to  Impr'jper  Intrusions  by  the  mili- 
tary than  t<i  allow  military  personnel  to  ex- 
ercise their  civil  and  military  offices  con- 
temporaneously The  War  Department  tlrmly 
believes  that  the  present  pf>ltcy  is  essen'lal 
to  the  n\aintenauce  of  the  tradition  of  the 
American  people  that  the  military  and 
civilian  branches  of  Oovernment  remain 
separated  " 

The  American  scjldier  Is  allov^ed  freely  to 
read  the  news  columns  and  editorials  m  a 
ir--e  press      He  is  subject  to  the  normal  chan- 


nels o:  inior;nalioii  irom  h,s  parents,  his 
iriends.  his  neighbors,  and  the  civilian  can- 
didates lor  office  soliciting  hl.s  vote  In  these 
circumstances,  there  would  appear  to  be  little 
excuse  for  the  n\iliiary  officer  to  inject  him- 
self into  partisan  discussion  on  political 
m. liters  One  of  the  most  dangerous  things 
which  can  happen  to  a  government  Is  to 
permit  the  establishment  of  a  political  party 
line  by   officers  on  duty. 

The  great  tradition  of  the  proper  role  of 
the  career  officer  is  exempUlied  in  the  con- 
duct and  record  of  Pershing  Mar.shall,  El- 
senh'iwer  Bradley  and.  Indeed,  m^ibt  of  the 
^reat  leaders  oi  World  Wars  I  and  II,  who 
t(X)k  the  view  that  the  military  .should  speak 
publicly  only  on  military  matters  and  that 
they  should  leave  the  ptiblic  statement  of 
I'lreign  policy  and  national  policy  l<j  the 
elected  head  of  the  state  Any  other  course, 
they  t>elieved,  brought  divided  counsels  and 
vve.'.kened  the  authority  b<jth  of  the  Chiei 
fc:\ecutive  and  the  military  commanders 

\  second  practical  and  fundamental  rea- 
son for  avoiding  any  lorm  of  electioneerlni; 
i.>r  partusan  p<ilitlcal  di«ou«Rlon   by  the  mili- 
tary  on   active  duty   is  the   juvitatlon   such 
<v<"ts  would  extend  to  politicians  to  enter  the 
control  of,  say    the  Army     If  certain  generals 
are  Identified  with  one  party  or  one  faction 
each   new   administration   will   have   to  seek 
men   who  will   execute   lt»  particular   poUcs 
It   Is  difficult   to   Imagine  a   more  dangerous 
situation    for    the    military    or    the    country 
It  you  have  d<,nibt*s  on  thl^    lixik  at  unh.ippv 
France. 

CI\IL-MIL1T^P  Y     BtLArio.'.S 

Your  request  that  I  comment  on  any  '^jen- 

er  li  Impressions  that  I  may  h.ive  as  to  rlvll- 
tiMlitary  relations  Is  a  very  difficult  one  since 
I  have  been  remote  from  =;perlflc  "iroblems  In 
this  field  for  some  time  I  will,  therefore, 
with  your  permission  limit  my  reply  t>o  com- 
ments on  an  evolutionary  development  iip- 
parent  from  newspaper  accounts  and  xj-sible 
problems  arising  from   it 

One  predKt-iible  result  of  the  extraordlin.ry 
scientific  breakthroughs  translated  Into  mili- 
tary uses  by  new  technologies  and  the  simul- 
faneous  emergence  of  a  new  and  aggressive 
World  power,  one  of  whose  goals  Is  our  de- 
struction. Is  the  increasing  Intermingling  ol 
nuUtary  and  civilian  personnel  and  the 
olurrmg  of  lines  between  civil  and  military 
.u-livltles  K  group  of  many  skills  is  now 
needetl  m  most  of  our  naticmal  security  ac- 
•ivlties  and  the  differences  In  r)rganlzatlon, 
wage-.,  discipline,  et  cetera,  inevitably  cause 
some  irritation  It  has  existed  in  the  past 
where  the  military  felt  that  clyillan  agencle* 
were  [Xiaching  on  their  preserves  We  have 
-.een  this  m  the  missile  field  a  little  while 
.liTo  But  I  think  that  such  disputes  over 
who  does  what  are  .i  common  occupational 
di.seiLse  in  itovernment  and  become  more 
virulent  at  btidget  time  TTiey  are  certainly 
U'lt,  In  my  opinion,  evidence  of  anything 
sinister  This  civil-mllltary  mtermuujllnir 
could,  m  fact,  be  very  helpful  to  each  If  they 
can  succeed  in  exchanging  somethlmr  i.ther 
than   their  bad  habits 

Official  and  personal  relations  between  the 
militrtry  and  clvili.ins — looked  at  from  the 
oatside  seem  good  Judging  by  the  mod- 
erate number  of  times  one  reads  that  tire<l 
old  story  ah.iut  rrsff)ring  civilian  control 
Alarmist  cries  alx>ut  the  lack  of  civilian  con- 
trol over  the  mlUtury.  In  our  Nation,  deal 
with  ,1  strawman  l.ssue  They  are  con- 
cerned with  a  problem  that  does  not  really 
exist,  and  they  are  divisive  and  d.imaKing 
by  falsely  implying  that  the  military  does 
not  accept  our  historic  tradition  of  civilian 
supremacy  Nothing  could  be  n^ore  wre)ng 
I  have  been  with  the  military  In  three  wars 
and  have  worked  with  them  in  other  gov- 
ernn^ental  capacities  and  I  have  never  heard 
any  military  commander  raise  the  sUglitest 
question  at  any  time  .is  to  their  subordina- 
tion to  civilian  control.  The  only  real  occa- 
sion   when   civilian    control    is    In    doubt    Is 


when  the  civilian  officlal.s  themselves  fall  t(j 
exercise  It.  or  neglect  to  use  the  powers 
legally  vested  m  them  In  my  opinion  there 
will  be  no  such  problem  under  the  com- 
petent direction  and  control  by  the  unusu- 
ally able  present  Secretary  and  EXeputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense 

As  a  final  observation,  I  must  say  that 
after  many  years  of  direct  experience  with 
the  military  .services  In  a  variety  of  capac- 
ities. I  have  Uie  great4*st  lulinlriitlon  for  our 
dedicated  and  skilled  career  officers  and  I 
know  of  no  country  more  fortunate  than  we 
in  having  military  services  with  the  tradi- 
tions and  loyalties  that  ours  possess  I  have 
seen  our  career  officers  in  competition  wiM, 
those  of  other  countries  in  the  ultimate 
arenas  of  war,  as  administrators  of  con- 
quered or  occupied  countries,  and  as  par- 
ticipants in  the  councils  of  peace — and  I 
have  been  proud  to  have  them  compared 
with  the  men  of  any  other  coun'ry  In  the 
World 

I  From    the    Baltimore    San     Jan      J5      ltt«>2| 
Marsiim  I   S   H'LE 

The  Issue  it  mu7/Iing  of  the  militiiry  N 
complicated,  but  it  Is  less  complicated  t' 
large  minds  than  to  small  The  largest - 
minded  military  man  of  our  time  was  George 
Marshall  Here  is  whnt  Robert  A  Lovett 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  says  alxmt 
Marshall  in  a  stiiteinent  prepared  for  the 
Senate  subcommittee  heurings  on  charges  o| 
civilian   censorship   of   the   military 

"The  deci.sionm.tkliig  procers  was  romiill- 
cated  »>evond  belief  in  World  War  II  It 
wits  frequently  necessjtry  f'lr  Cieneral  Mar- 
shall to  disagree  j-troni,'ly  with  courses  f>f 
action  advanced  by  foreign  and  domestic 
military  and  civilian  officlal.s  with  iX)werfu'. 
{}Olltlcat  backing  These  differences  in  polr.t'- 
of  view  were  aggrav.ited  by  the  fact  that  the 
war  was  global  in  character  and  thnt  our 
lilies  were  numerous  and  vocal 

In  these  trying  circumstances  Ciener.il 
Marsh. ill  had  a  simple  rule  which  earned 
him  the  admiration  of  hl,«  colleagues  a' 
home  and  abroad  and  the  gratitude  rif  his 
Commander  In  Chief  as  well  He  felt  thai 
It  was  of  Cardinal  importance  that  the  Chlet 
ol  Staff  state  his  plans  strongly,  make  hih 
.irKumentjs  as  f<ircefully  and  persua*lvely  ,is 
p'iksible  (but  never  in  the  form  of  posteritv 
papers  I  and  th.it  if  he  was  overruled  and 
then  felt  that  he  could  not  loyally  and  in 
good  conscience  carry  out  the  polii  y,  he 
shoviid  resign  " 

It  Is  an  impeccable  broad  rule  for  all 
levels  of  command  More  specificalK  as  ti. 
the  present  issue  Mr  I.ovett  himself  a  man 
of  Lirge  mind,  has  this  to  sav   on  his  own 

The  greiit  tradition  of  the  proper  role  of 
the  career  ofhcer  is  exemplified  In  the  con- 
duct and  record  oi  fiT-hmg  Marshall,  Elsen- 
hower, Bradley  and  indeed,  most  of  the 
great  leaders  of  World  Wars  I  suid  II.  who 
took  the  view  that  the  militiiry  shotild  speak 
publicly  only  on  military  matters  and  that 
they  should  leave  the  public  statement  of 
foreign  poUrv  and  national  policy  to  the 
eleiOfd  he. id  of  the  stiite  Any  other  cour.se 
they  believeil,  briuight  diviiled  counsels  anu 
weakened  the  authority  both  of  Uie  Chief 
Executive  and  the  mili'.iry  ccmunanders. 

A  s«x'ond  practical  and  fundamental  rea- 
son for  avoiding  any  form  of  electioneering 
or  partisan  political  discussion  by  the  mili- 
tary on  active  duty  Is  the  invitation  such 
acts  would  extend  to  poU'lclans  to  enter  the 
control  of.  say.  the  Army,  if  certain  generals 
are  identuied  with  one  party  or  fiictlon,  each 
new  atlmlnlstration  will  have  to  6«ek  men 
who  will  execute  Its  partlculaj  policy.  It  Is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  dangerous  sltua- 
ti  '11  for  the  mllltury,  or  the  country.  If  you 
have  doubt*  on  this,  look  at  unhappy 
France  " 

Moet  by  far  of  today's  American  military 
men  understand  what  Marshall  meant,  and 
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what  Lovett  means.  They  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded,  for  these  are  their  rules,  too. 
Each  can  Judge  for  himself  the  limits  im- 
posed on  free  speech  for  men  In  uniform — 
limits,  ai  Mr.  Lovett  says,  set  not  only  by 
self-restraint  and  good  taste,  but  first  by 
duty  and  loyalty. 

The  few  officers  who  lack  such  Judgment 
need  to  have  the  rules  spelled  out  for  them 
from  time  to  time.  Indoctrination,  It  might 
be  called. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  hearings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  designated  to  study  and 
appraise  the  use  of  military  personnel 
and  facihties  to  arouse  the  public  to 
the  menace  of  the  cold  war  opened  on 
January  23. 

The  first  statement  presented  was  a 
letter  from  former  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  invited  by  and  read  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Stennis  1 ,  who,  in  company  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Saltonstall],  had  visited 
Mr.  Eisenhower  a  few  days  earlier. 

This  statement,  coming  from  one  who 
had  once  been  the  head  of  the  Military 
Establishment,  and  later  was  President 
during  8  years  of  the  cold  war.  has  spe- 
cial value  and  meaning  for  every  Amer- 
ican today. 

Therefore,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  may  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  m  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

GFrrysBVRc.  Pa  , 

January  IS    1^61 
Hon,  John  .Stennis. 

Chaxi  man  o/  the  Special  SubrominUtfr . 
Senate  Armed  .Srriirrv  Committee,  U  S 
Senate.  Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  I  am  compllinented 
by  your  Invitation  to  comment  on  various 
matters  of  current  Interest  to  your  sub- 
committee 

Because  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  exam- 
ine these  Issues  In  detail  since  leaving  the 
Presidency.  I  shall  direct  my  remarks  to 
basic  considerations  rather  than  to  the  spe- 
cifics of  pending  Issues 

This  statement  therefore  will  deal  In  gen- 
eral ternxs  with  the  public  need  for  Informa- 
tion on  the  Communist  threat;  extremism; 
the  military  role  In  providing  information 
on  communism;  slurs  un  the  military,  and 
censorship, 

WE  SMOl'LD  INFORM  THE    PUBLIC 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  would  deplore  any 
move  which  would  restrict  public  access  to 
reliable  Information  on  the  deadllnees,  Im- 
placability, totality  and  cunning  of  the 
Communist  assault  on  freedom.  We  should 
iiot  trouble  ourselves  over  the  possibility  of 
overlnformlng  the  public.  Rather  we  should 
be  watchful  of  any  tendency  to  withhold 
releasable  Information, 

Those  of  us  who  over  the  years  have  had 
to  deal  directly  with  the  Communist  leaders 
and  system  believe — unanimously,  I  think — 
that  the  more  otu-  people  can  be  brought  to 
comprehend  the  all-encompassing  nature  of 
the  threat,  the  stronger  will  be  our  own  de- 
termination to  preserve  freedom  at  home, 
and  the  greater  will  be  our  national  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  to  advance  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Telling  the  Btark  truth  about  commu- 
nism la  the  best  way  to  make  our  own 
citizenry  and  other  peoples  appreciate  the 
blessings  of  liberty. 


We  should  encourage  all  individuals  who 
are  well  Informed  on  Commimlst  tactics  and 
strategy  to  expound  freely  and  often  on  this 
subject.  We  should  concentrate  on  assur- 
ing ourselves  that  the  public  has  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  best  available  information, 
rather  than  expending  too  much  energy  on 
deciding  which  persons  or  groups  should  fill 
this  need. 

One  phase  of  this  matter  concerns  me 
deeply — as  it  has  for  many  years. 

I  refer  to  the  tendency  to  Impugn  motives 
when  matters  of  this  kind  enter  the  public 
arena.  Because  the  public  is,  rightly, 
troubled  by  the  Communist  menace,  the 
subject  tends  to  excite  fear  and  Euepicion 
and  Is  susceptible  alwnys  of  being  exploited 
for  political  or  other  purposes.  Thus  ex- 
tremism finds  a  fertile  soil.  And  as  char^^e 
begets  countercharge,  unless  the  Nations 
leaders  move  with  wisdom  and  restraint  t'e 
fanatics  of  both  the  right  and  left  so  lie- 
labor  each  other  as  almcst  to  monopoli?:'"  too 
issue,  leading  the  Nation  to  preoccupy  It.'^c:; 
with  the  evils  of  extremists  Instead  of  the 
evils  of  communism.  Facts  are  forgotten  In 
the  extravagance  of  mutual  accusation. 

Extremism  always  distorts — what  we  need 
are  hard  facts,  calmly  presented  and  dltrested, 
so  that  we  may  act  with  prudence  and  some 
wisdom  In  defending  our.selves. 

Incidentally.  I  have  noted  that  the  fanatic 
thrives  on  publicity;  he  withers  when 
ingnored. 

Next.  I  take  up  the  matter  which,  so  you 
Indicate  to  me.  engages  your  particular  in- 
terest— the  appropriate  military  role  In  help- 
ing to  Inform  the  nonmllltary  in  respect  to 
the  tactics,  strategy,  and  concepts  of  com- 
munism. 

CIVn-       AUTHORITY       VERSrS       MILITARY 

First.  I  mention  in  passing  that  I  endorse 
without  qualification  the  doctrine  of  mili- 
tary subordination   to  civil  authority. 

Tlie  armed  services  are  not  policymaking 
bodies.  Their  function  is  faithfully  to  exe- 
cute the  policy  decisions  of  the  properly  con- 
stituted agencies  of  civil  government.  It  is 
equally  true,  however,  that,  in  this  modern 
day.  the  need  of  civil  government  for  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  military  personnel  in 
devising  of  policies  grows  more  acute, 

I  subscribe  also  to  the  position  expressed 
to  your  subcommittee  last  fall  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  that  military  Involvement 
In  the  providing  of  Information  concerning 
Communist  potential  aggression — Indeed  Its 
Involvement  In  all  matters — must  be  clearly 
nonpartisan,  directed  to  subjects  related  to 
the  defense  of  America,  and  in  harmony  with 
approved  national  policies. 

This  is,  of  course,  easily  said.  But  difficul- 
ties are  Inescapable  when  one  attempts  to 
decide  what  type  of  statement  or  gathering 
Is  partisan  and  what  Isn't — what,  conceiv- 
ably, in  these  times  Is  unrelated  to  the 
Nation's  strength  and  safety — and  what, 
precisely,  national  policy  really  is.  Such  de- 
terminations are  necessarily,  in  good  meas- 
ure, subjective. 

I  suspect  that  many  active  duty  personnel 
could  conclude  from  such  broad  guidelines 
that  virtually  any  utterance  before  a  non- 
military  group  might  be  construed  as  a  viola- 
tion of  instructions  of  higher  authority; 
hence  the  course  of  prudence  would  be  to 
say  nothing  at  all. 

TBI  RESPONSIBn,rrT  WITHIN   UNITED  STATES 

It  Is,  of  course,  not  the  function  of  the 
military  services  to  ferret  out  the  details  of 
attempted  Communist  subversion  in  our  Na- 
tion. This  Is  the  task  of  the  Federal  Biu^au 
of  Investigation,  under  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
However,  by  virtue  of  its  vital  mission  to  de- 
fend our  cotmtry.  Its  long  professional  ex- 
perience with  Commtmist  tactics  and  its 
higlily  developed  educational  system,  our 
military  is  singularly  well  trained  to  provide 
to  the, public,  as  well  as  to  the  members  of 


the  Armed  Forces,  the  implications  of  the 
extreme  threat  of  Communist  Imperialism. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  your  com- 
mittee should  glance  over  the  ctirrlcula  of 
the  National  War  College  and.  Indeed,  of  all 
the  service  WEir  colleges,  you  will  find,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  alms,  objectives,  and  methods 
of  communism  and  its  aggressive  threats  to 
our  system  are  probed  more  intensively  and 
more  pragmatically  In  these  institutions 
than  in  virtually  any  civilian  university  In 
the  Nation. 

This  has  long  been  true.  The  Armed 
Forces  Industrial  College,  for  instance,  be- 
gan conducting  very  fruitful  national  se- 
curity seminars  on  matters  of  this  kind  as 
long  ago  as  1948.  I  believe  these  seminars 
arc  still  In  progress. 

The  result  is  that  senior  officers  In  the 
Armed  Forces  are  qualified  to  develop  among 
their  units  the  necessary  understanding  con- 
cerning potential  aggressors,  and  their  pur- 
poses and  tactics. 

REStTLTS  FROM  19SB  SEMINAR 

As  an  example  of  this  kind  of  education: 
In  the  summer  of  1959,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  authorized  a  2-day  strategy  seminar  of 
210  selected  reservists.  The  War  College 
seminar  presented  55  top  experts  as  lecturers. 
This  faculty  was  strictly  bipartisan — includ- 
ing former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
and  other  prominent  Democrats,  as  well  as 
Republicans. 

Some  of  the  speakers  were  openly  critical 
of  various  policies  and  programs  of  my  ad- 
ministration. But  I  thought  It  unwise  to 
suppress  or  inhibit  such  discussions  since  I 
believe  that  the  American  people  have  a  right 
and  a  need  to  know  the  alternate  ways  of 
meeting  the  Communist  challenge. 

As  an  indication  of  the  caliber  of  students, 
three  alumni  of  the  first  seminar  are  now 
US.  Senators.  Others  were  college  presi- 
dents, deans,  editors,  publishers.  Congress- 
men, Governors,  lawyers,  college  and  high 
school  teachers,  and  businessmen.  I  believe 
that  all  concerned  found  the  discussions 
highly  provocative  and  useful,  and  that  there 
Is  value  In  such  efforts  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  need  for  antl-Communlst  education  in 
the  Armed  Forces  is  self-evident.  Your  com- 
mittee recalls,  I  am  sure,  our  sad  experiences 
in  Korea  a  decade  ago.  In  respect  to  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  our  captured  Americans. 
This  gave  rise  to  improved  troop  information 
programs  designed  to  strengthen  troop  ap- 
preciation of  the  fundamentals  of  our  own 
and  the  Soviet  system. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

I  need  not  remind  your  committee,  espe- 
cially that  in  these  times  military  considera- 
tions and  economic,  political,  and  ideological 
considerations  are  interrelated  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  make  an  arbitrary  dividing  line 
between  the  military  and  the  nonmllltary 
increasingly  unrealistic — a  truth,  indeed, 
which  gave  rise  15  years  ago  to  the  establish- 
ment by  law  of  the  National  Security  Council. 

Here,  in  the  Nation's  topmost  planning 
group,  the  military,  through  the  Secretary 
of  Defense — and,  by  invitation,  the  Chair- 
man and,  or  memt>ers  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff — directly  advise  in  the  development  of 
America's  master  policies.  These  advisers, 
and  their  supporting  staffs,  are  an  asset  of 
incalculable  value  to  this  Nation,  and  poli- 
cies governing  their  usefulness  and  employ- 
ment should  leave  a  great  deal  of  latitude  to 
the  Judgment  and  responsibility  of  these 
men. 

As  to  informing  the  public  at  large,  I  have 
heard  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  use 
of  the  military  in  this  effort  stems  from  a 
National  Security  Council  directive  of  1958. 
This,  I  believe,  is  in  error. 

It  is  true  that  during  my  Presidency  great 
pains  were  taken  to  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  the  military  services  in  its  preparations 
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lor  couat«rtng  hostile  moves  agaixLst  the  ex- 
ternal Uireat,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  or 
the  federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  con- 
cerned In  combating  Internal  Communist 
subversion  on  the  other.  But  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection  there  Is  no  National  Security 
document  specifically  directing  military  In- 
volvement In  the  Internal  problem,  and  un- 
less material  has  been  taken  out  of  context, 
or  general  language  Interpreted  very  Icxjsely. 
I  think  there  Is  no  basis  for  these  assertU):is 
involving  the  National  Security  Council. 

Nevertheless,  both  procedures — the  troop 
education  programs  and  the  general  educa- 
tioniil  program — seem  to  me  as  desirable  for 
oiir  country  now  as  they  did  Just  a  few  ye.^rs 
back.  Each  siipplement-s  and  supports  the 
•  ■ther  -Defense  personnel  takes  the  lead  in 
the  first.  clviU-in  agencies  do  so  isi  the 
second. 

THERE  IS  .V  RfI.E  OF  RE.\SON 

Naturally,  when  civilians  or  soldiers  under- 
t.ike  programs  of  thl.s  kind,  within  or  outside 
the  Government,  the  process  rannot  be  ex- 
pected to  work  perfectly  at  all  times  and  at 
all  places  Faulty  techniques,  errors  fif 
Judgment,  impulsr.  e  statements,  oc^asjunal 
excesses — these  are  bound  to  occur  As  al- 
ways In  cases  of  inescapable  (c.erlnppU.t;s  of 
responsibility  the  heads  of  affected  agencies 
must  apply  judginent — a  rule  of  reasun 
Such  responsible  heads  can  expect  to  receive 
the  fu'.l  cooperation  of  the  mlU'ary  le.;der- 
shlp  In  .'^el•ing  to  i:  that  policies  are  obeye<l 
and  tlaws  are  corrected. 

Accoidingly.  sh  lu'.d  departmental  Instruc- 
tions be  .so  phrased  as  unduly  to  prohibit 
desirable  military  participation  In  these  edu- 
cational efT  >rts  respecting  the  C<jmmum.s' 
menace  I  suR^est  that  your  comn.lttee 
rfc  >nin\P!id  their  restudy  with  a  view  I" 
appropriate  revision.  The  Reds  are  well 
aware  of  the  intei^nty,  patriotic  motives,  and 
high  quallflc.itinns  of  our  military.  I  sus- 
pect they  would  be  delighted  If  we  sh  >uld 
prevent  .such  people  from  spreading  llie 
truth  ab<mt  Communist  imperialism 

Pertaining  at  lea.st  Indirectly  to  th:s  .-'.ib- 
Ject.  I  have  heard  of  accusations  alleging 
that  military  eUucitlon  Ls  so  narrow  as  to 
niake  service  pers  innel  Incapable  of  griispiiii; 
the  whole  complex  of  dangers  confroi;t::ik,' 
our  coun'ry.  It  is  hinted  that  the  enure 
offlcer  corps  h.is  become  politically  Infected 
and  prone  to  be  disloyal  to  the  Ctmmai.de.'- 
in  Chief  I,  for  one,  want  to  be  on  the  record 
as  expressing  my  Indestructible  faith  and 
pridrf  in  our  armed  services — even  ti.ou»?h 
their  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  breadtli  of 
understanding  need  no  defense  fn  m  me  or 
tmynne  else. 

ECONOMIC   AND   POLmCAL   PR£SSVRES 

The  entire  Nation,  including  the  armed 
services,  insists  that  In  our  free  system. 
military  influence  must  be  kept  within 
proi>er  constitutional,  legal,  and  administra- 
tive bound.-" 

Moreover,  as  mentioned  in  my  fln.il  ad- 
dre.ss  as  President,  we  must  watchfully  mind 
the  military-Industrial  complex,  for  It  tends 
to  gener.ite  powerful  economic  and  poUtiMl 
pressures  beyond  the  anticipations  even  of 
the  participants  themselves.  But  these  are 
matters  of  proportion  and  sensible  national 
leadership,  requiring  the  same  kind  of  con- 
tinuing oversight  and  per.^p«ctive  that  other 
major  power  groupings  In  our  society.  In- 
cluding business,  lab<jr,  and  Government  it- 
self, rsqulre  In  the  interest  of  keeping  our 
system  flexible,  balanced,  and  free. 

In  a  half  century  of  national  service,  1 
ha'. e  yet  to  meet  the  American  military 
omcer  who  viewed  himself  ae  a  budding 
Napoleon,  or  even  a  RAsputtn.  and  I  sug- 
gest It  Is  worthy  of  noU  that  In  recent  world 
history  the  three  major  dlcUtors,  Hitler, 
Mussolini,  and  Stalin,  came  from  civil  life. 
This  fact  does  not  warrant  a  general  indict- 
ment of  civilian  motivation,  any  more  than 
one  or  two  mill-ary  extremlsta  might  warrant 
the  absurd. ty  that  all  the  military  harljors 


ptjUtic.il  designs  dangeroud  to  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government. 

LST   ova   INFORMED    Mn,rrAST    si-ziak 

I  believe,  theref  )re,  that  your  oommutee 
will  render  valuable  service  by  rejecting  the 
recent  spate  >f  attaclcs  upon  t.he  compe'ence 
and  loyally  fif  the  military  ajid  by  dl.s.ip- 
provlng  any  efTort  to  thriist  them,  so  to 
.speak,  behind  an  -American  Iron  Curtain, 
ordered  to  stand  mutely  by  as  hostile  for.-c> 
tlrcles.5ly  strive  l*^  uriderrnlne  every  a-sper*. 
of  American  life. 

I  say.  let  our  Inf -rmcd  military  speak, 
always  under  properly  established  policies 
and  the  general  -not  petty  supervision  of 
their  clvtll:vn  .superiors.  Should  they,  here 
or  there,  speak  or  act  partl-ianly.  Impru- 
dently, or  In  cont.-aveiiti  in  of  natl.inal  poli- 
cies, then  hold  them  directly  accountable. 
for  It  Is  a  function  of  command  to  keep 
military  per3c>nnel  properly  respectful  of  the 
obligations  of  the  uniform. 

At  all  events.  I  am  certain  of  this;  give 
military  leaders  a  lucid  explanation  of  the 
Nalloua  polices,  and  they  *ill,  »4th  roie 
.tud  easily  controllable  exceptions,  loyally 
perf  )rm. 

Generally  In  the  f.ume  connection.  1  ques- 
tion the  desirability  of  requiring  the  top- 
most Government  otficlals.  whether  military 
or  civilian,  to  submit  their  proposed  public 
statements  for  what  am.junl3  to  censoriihip 
of  content— as  distinguished  Ir-m  securitv 
matters^prlor  to  their  utter. nice 

I  am  aware,  in  Siiying  thus,  that  procedures 
ill  my  own  and  In  Uie  administration  of  my 
preUece.iS.  .r  may  have  functioned  in  this 
way  But.  in  thoughtful  reassessment  of  this 
procedure,  I  incline  to  the  view  that  when 
responsible  and  respected  oCRclals  feel  c  m- 
pelled  to  submit  to  censorship,  we  arc 
smothering  the  concept  of  personal  resp<jn- 
siblli-v  under  a  practice  of  heavy-handed 
and   unjustified   staff  supervision 

COORDINATIO.N     NOT    CE.NSoaSHIP 

Responsible  officials,  when  In  doubt,  wi): 
V  Uinvarily  coordinate  prr.p«.>sed  public 
statements  within  their  own  and  sister  de- 
partment.s  so  as  to  protect  the  Nation  their 
services  and  themseives,  but  such  voluntary 
coordination  is  s^me  distance  from  censor- 
ship. 

I  would  hope  that  all  who  study  this 
problem  objectively  will  see  the  virtues  of 
such  a  cooperative  system  as  opfxsed  to 
censorship,  except,  of  cour.se.  where  securiv. 
Is  involved  1  have  always  heiie\ed  its  I 
now  da-  that  good  faith  and  cl'.ise  undi-r- 
Etandmg  among  the  Import.mt  officials  of 
great  human  oricanlzations  are  far  more  im- 
portant to  succe.ss  than  are  any  number  ol 
arbitrary  regulations  and  pedantic  Instruc- 
tions This  is  really  the  meaning  of  this 
letter. 

So  viewing  the  pr  ^blems  before  your  sub- 
committee, I  wish  you  and  your  colleagues 
well  In  y,)ur  endeavor  to  maintain  balance 
and  good  sen^e  in  respect  U)  the  matters  re- 
ceiving  your  cirrent  consideration. 

With  warm  regard. 
Sincerely. 

DwiGiii  D    E:.sENHov.tR 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr.  Picsidci.t,  will  my 
able  colleague  yield? 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Califoinia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion  the  Senator  perfomvB  a  service 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country  m  ajik- 
Ing  that  General  Eisenhower's  excellent 
comments  be  printed  In  the  Rccord.  It 
Is  one  more  valiant  and  valuable  public 
service  by  one  of  the  greatest  Americans 
In  all  our  country's  hUtory.  He  has 
dedicated  his  entire  lifetime  to  the  cause 
of  a  free  and  .strong  America,  and  to  the 
cau.>e  of  a  ju.st  pc.icc  ir.  the  world.    The 


obsenations  he  makes  with  respect  to 
the  dangers  of  e.xtremism  in  this  country, 
these  he  utters  with  respect  to  his — and 
our — unerring  faith  in  the  Amertcan 
Military  E.stabllshnient,  and  his  views 
With  rt^spect  to  the  application  of  thf 
rule  of  rt'a.son  in  CL'U.^urshlp  are  all  In 
the  high  tradition  with  which  General 
Ei-senhower  has  i>trvid  this  country  m 
u:xr  and   pc.iciv 

I  rt'ptat,  Iht"  Senator  performs  a  serv- 
ice in  RivlnK  the  people  who  read  the 
RrroRD  an  opportunity  to  see  the  text 
of  Grner.Tl  Ei-enhnwers  comments. 

Mr  C.^SF  of  S<nith  Dakota.  I  hope 
it  miy  be  di.stnbuted  widely. 


M.^NAOEMKNT-L.MJOR    CLIMATE   IN 
Wt^iT    VIRGLNTA    CONDUCIVE    TO 
INDUSTRIAL        GROWTH-^SECRE- 
TARY      OF      LABOR      ARTHUR      J 
GOLDBERG  SPEAKS  IN  STATE 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President  in- 
dustrie.s  anticipating  loratinK  or  relocat- 
iH';  their  jilants  and  facilities  in  the 
Slate  of  West  Vir^'inia  can  be  a.s.,ured 
that  a  hnrmonioris  relation.shin  will 
exist  between  manatiement  and  em- 
ployees, accordincr  to  facts  disclosed  bv 
Secretaiy  of  Lib<ir  Arthur  J  GnUib'Tu' 
IP.  a  recent  addres,s  m  Fairmont.  W.  Va 

Secretary  Goldberi:  indicated  tha' 
some  industries  mii^ht  he.siLate  in  locut- 
Ini:  m  .sections  of  West  VirRinia  becaii.se 
.some  area.s  have  t)een  labeled  as  beinK 
strike  happy.  However,  with  the  u.se  of 
statistics,  the  Six-retary  explained  why 
tiiesr  rundifions  r  cild  hardly  prevail  in 
West  Viriiinla 

The  Secretary  re\ealed  that  dvuiiis' 
an  8-year  period,  from  1953  to  1960,  in- 
du.stry  in  We.st  Vii>;inia  lost  an  average 
of  0  37  iK'iceiU  c;f  total  working  time 
ao  a  result  of  labor-management  dis- 
putes, or  about  1  day  per  year  per  em- 
plovee.  on  the  average.  This  loss  ratio 
v^a.s  gre.itly  le.ss  than  nio.st  neighborlnR 
States  and  only  .sliphtly  above  the  na- 
tional figure. 

Although  these  statistics  were  favor- 
.ible  it  wa.s  ino.st  encouraging  to  hear 
tiie  re.sult,s  of  more  recent  data  compiled 
by  the  I^bor  Department. 

In  thi.s  respoft.  S«-cretary  Goldberg 
said : 

Perhaps  more  -.:/:  I'lcant  in  dlsiielllng  any 
notion  of  strike  pr.neness  wa^i  the  record 
f  T  iy60.  the  latest  year  for  which  data  are 
now  available  In  1960,  the  etrlke-lo's 
ratio  for  West  Virginia  amounted  to  OK) 
percent,  which  wa.s  t)elow  the  level  of  all 
st.ites  previuu.siy  mentioned,  and  eren  slg- 
nihcanily  t>elow  the  V  8.  tot«l  of  0  17 
P'^rcent. 

In  accounting  for  the  Improved  man- 
a  I, rmrnt -employee  partnership,  not  only 
in  West  Virginia  but  throughout  our  Na- 
tion. Secretary  Goldberg  cited  a  factor 
which  Is  highly  complimentary  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  administration,  the 
policy  of  uslnK  the  Federal  Oovernmcnt's 
Kood  office*  to  promote  collective  bar- 
gaining, not  to  mtervene  by  dictating  the 
terms  of  settlement. 

Mr  President.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
accompany  Sccretai-y  Goldberg  when  he 
brought  forth  this  Information  In  a 
meaningful  speech.  Senator  Roaui  C. 
BvKD.  Representatives  Clevelawd  Bailey 
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and  Harley  Staggers  were  also  with  the 
Cabinet  meml)er  on  his  visit  to  Elkins. 
Clarksburg.  Fairmont,  and  Morgantown. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  the  seventh 
member  of  President  Kennedy's  Cabinet 
to  come  Into  West  Virginia  during  the 
past  year.  In  addition  to  Secretary 
Goldt)erg,  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  the  Honor- 
able J.  Edward  Day.  Postmaster  General; 
the  Honorable  Orville  L.  Freeman,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture;  the  Honorable 
Luther  H.  Hodges,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce; the  Honorable  Abraham  RibicoCT, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare:  and  the  Honorable  Stewart  L. 
Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  have 
also  made  visits  to  my  home  State. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  this  fact  be- 
cause I  feel  it  illustrates  the  sincerity  of 
the  citizens  of  West  Virpinia  to  coop>erate 
and  work  with  the  Federal  Government 
as  well  as  displaying  a  genuine  interest 
by  the  present  administration  in  the  in- 
dividual welfare  of  each  of  the  50  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  In- 
tnxiuction  of  Secretary  Goldberg  and  an 
official  release  from  his  office  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  intro- 
duction and  the  release  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

INTRODT'CTORT  RFMARKS  OF  SENATOR  RAN- 
DOLPH. E>tMoc-RAT.  West  Virginia,  in  Pre- 
senting .SErHFT.sRY  Goldberg  at  the 
Democratic  Banqift  in  Recoc.nition  or 
L.\bor,  .'Sponsored  bt  the  Young  Demo- 
cratic   Ci.eDs    AND    THE    Women  s    Demo- 

CR.\TlC       t"l  UBS       or       MO.NoNGAI.lA       CoUNTY, 

January  18,  1962 

Our  honored  guest  speaker  Is  the  Secre- 
tary Of  Labor  of  the  United  States.  You 
know  him  as  a  UHtional  leader  of  preat 
physical  and  inteilectu.il  energy.  He  Is  also 
a  public  official  of  dedication  and  high  moral 
purpose  But  most  important,  he  is  a  man 
wh(i  understiinds  people  He  understands 
their  needs  and  their  problems,  and  he  acts 
to  help  them 

LASt  February.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Kennedy  admlnl.stratlon,  when  the  Nation 
was  still  In  the  depths  of  recession.  Secre- 
tary Goldberg  visited  some  of  the  areas 
that  were  suffering  heavily  from  unemiiloy- 
ment  and  economic  decline.  Many  Individ- 
uals questions  his  reasons  for  making  the 
trip:  Could  he  not  obtain  all  the  Informa- 
tion he  wanted  In  his  own  Department  of 
Labor?  Could  not  one  of  his  bureaus  supply 
him  with  statistics  on  unemployment,  auto- 
mation, productivity,  and  the  rest?  Why 
did  he  even  need  to  budge  from  behind  his 
desk  In  Washington. 

But  Arthur  Goldberg  went  out  and  talked 
with  people  He  learned  firsthand  their 
problems  He  saw  their  suffering.  He  met 
men  with  families  who  had  been  out  of  work 
for  many  months,  and  even  for  years,  and 
were  on  relief  When  he  returned  to  Wash- 
ington he  answered  his  critics. 

I  heard  his  answer  when  he  testified  before 
the  Senate  Employment  and  Manpower  Sub- 
commiti«f,  of  which  I  am  *  member.  It 
was  in  the  form  of  an  added  dimension  to 
the  unemployment  story.  Not  only  could 
he  relate  the  bare  statistics,  but  he  could 
•peak  knowingly  of  the  problem  in  lU  hu- 
man terms. 

"Behind  these  statistics,"  be  said,  "are 
the  human  beings  tbemselvet.  Anyone  who 
carefully  looks  at  the  statistical  scoreboard 
and  comes  face  to  face  with  the  people  them- 
selves, cannot  escape  the  overriding  im- 
portance of  programs  which  we  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  which  aim  at  amelio- 
rating the  current  situation." 


And  this  count)  y,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Kennedy  administration,  with  the  help 
of  a  Democratic  Congress  (in  which  serve  my 
esteemed  colleague.  Senator  Bob  Byrd,  and 
our  diligent  House  Members,  Mr.  Staggeks 
and  Mr.  Bailet),  and  with  a  vigorous  assist 
from  Secretary  Goldberg,  has  moved  toward 
revitalizing  the  economy.  In  the  last  see- 
Blon  we  extended  unemployment  benefits, 
improved  and  extended  the  minimum  wage 
law.  Increased  Eoclal  security  benefits,  and 
enacted  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and 
the  Housing  Act  for  urban  renewal — all  of 
them  measures  which  have  stimulated  our 
enterprise  system  and  helped  place  us  again 
on  the  road  to  recovery  and  better  living. 

But  there  is  much  to  do.  The  unemploy- 
ment problem  has  not  been  solved.  Congress 
wUl  have  Its  work  cut  out  for  It  In  the  cur- 
rent session.  I  am  sure  the  Secretary  will 
be  telling  us  of  legislation  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  help  the  unemployed  men 
and  women  of  West  Virginia  become  more 
secure. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  exceedingly 
happy  to  present  the  Honorable  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg. 

Nrws  Release 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. — Prospects  for  indus- 
trial peace  in  1962  are  bright.  Secretary  of 
Labor   Arthur   J.   Goldberg  said    today. 

He  coupled  that  optimistic  forecast  with 
the  statement  that  labor-management  rela- 
tions had  Improved  greatly  In  1961. 

Secretary  Goldberg  spoke  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  at  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Eljcpressing  optimism  over  the  outcome  of 
current  contract  negotiations  In  the  steel 
Industry,  Mr.  Goldberg  said  : 

"President  Kennedy  is  hopeful,  in  fact 
quite  hoi>eful,  that  there  will  be  an  amicable 
settlement  between  labor  and  management 
in  the  steel  Industry — and  on  terms  advan- 
tageous to  all  Interests  concerned — labor, 
management  and  the  public. 

"The  President  is  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  the  situation  and  making  every  possible 
effort  to  create  a  climate  favorable  t-o  a 
peaceful  accord  in  the  ba.sic  industry." 

Secretary  Goldberg  said  that  in  this  in- 
stance, as  in  others  Involving  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  the  administration  has  been 
adhering  to  a  basic  policy  of  "using  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  good  offices  to  promote 
collective  bargaining,  not  to  Intervene  by 
dictating  the  terms  of  settlement." 

"We  are  making  greater  efforts  to  give  posi- 
tive expression  to  that  philosophy."  Secre- 
tary Goldberg  said,  "and  these  efforts  have 
contributed  Importantly  to  development  of 
a  growing  partnership  of  labor,  manage- 
ment and  the  public. 

"Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  agencies  of  Government  concerned  in 
this  area  have  taken  a  series  of  steps  to 
promote  Industrial  peace. 

"Partly  as  a  result  of  this  action,  during 
1961  the  United  States  enjoyed  Its  greatest 
period  of  Industrial  peace  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Only  one-seventh  of  1  per- 
cent of  all  estimated  working  time  of  all 
nonagrlcultural  workers  was  lost  because  of 
strikes.  The  number  of  strikes  and  the  num- 
ber of  man-days  lost  to  them  were  both  at 
postwar  lows." 

Secretary  Ooldberg  praised  both  latxjr  and 
management  for  the  cooperative  spirit  they 
have  shown  In  the  work  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Labor -Management 
Policy,  which  was  established  by  Executive 
order  last  February.  Its  first  report  to  the 
President — on  automation — was  submitted 
last  week. 

Secretary  Ooldberg  cited  the  work  of  the 
President's  Missile  Bites  Labor  Commission, 
created  last  year,  as  another  example  of  a 
more  constructive  approach  to  labor-man- 
agement problems. 

"The  overall  record  of  labor  since  the 
activation  of  the  Commission  reflects  a  grati- 


fying measure  of  accomplishment,"  Mr. 
Goldberg  said.  "A  no-strlke,  no-lockout 
pledge  was  obtained  for  missile  and  space 
programs.  The  cumulative  loat  time  from 
June  through  November  (approximately  4,260 
man -days)  as  related  to  the  man-days 
worked  (approximately  1,126,000)  is  0.06 
percent.  This  represents  4.4  percent  of  the 
average  time  lost  at  missile  sites  during  the 
57-month  period  prior  to  March  81,  1961. 
and  only  11  percent  of  the  average  time  lost 
In  the  construction  industry  in  the  United 
States  during  the  same  period." 

Commenting  on  labor-management  rela- 
tions in  West  Virginia,  Secretary  Goldberg 
said: 

"West  Virginia  has  had  Its  share  of  indus- 
trial conflict,  as  have  all  our  industrialized 
States.  Unfortunately,  conflict  long  past 
and  almost  forgotten  often  leaves  an  unwel- 
come legacy — a  ghost  that  haunts  the  timid.  ^ 
Tills  ghost  may  be  described  In  fanciful," 
terms:  A  community,  so  the  story  Is  told. 
Is  "strike  happy.'  A  pseudosclentific  term 
now  popular  in  some  quarters  Is  'strike 
proneuess.'  I  have  been  told  that  such  dis- 
torted images  have  been  evoked  by  employ- 
ers to  whom  West  Virginia  might  otherwise 
be  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  locate. 

"The  best  weapons  for  eradicating  ghosts 
are  facts.  Let  me  recite  a  few.  During  the 
8-year  period  1953-60,  West  Virginia  indu.-,- 
try  lost  an  average  of  0.37  percent  of  total 
working  time  as  a  result  of  labor-manage- 
ment disputes,  or  about  1  day  per  year  per 
employee,  on  the  average.  This  loss  ratio 
was  substantially  less  than  that  experienced 
in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana  during 
this  period,  to  mention  only  nearby  States. 
It  was  only  slightly  higher  than  that  for 
Kentucky  and  Maryland.  The  8-year  aver- 
age ratio  for  the  country  as  a  whole  was 
0.26    percent. 

"Perhaps  more  significant  in  dispelling 
any  notion  of  'strike  proneness'  was  the  re  - 
ord  for  1960,  the  latest  year  for  which  data 
are  now  available.  In  1960,  the  strike-!cbs 
ratio  for  West  Virginia  amounted  to  0  iO 
percent,  which  was  below  the  level  of  all 
States  previously  mentioned,  and  even  sig- 
nificantly below  the  U.S.  total  of  0.17  per- 
cent." 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  said  that  uniiy 
in  the  American  labor  movement  is  a  ni.^- 
Jor  factor  working  for  Industrial  peace  and 
all  other  good  causes.  Praising  the  labor 
statesmanship  shown  in  the  achievement  of 
a  more  united  and  stronger  labor  move- 
ment at  the  recent  AFL-CIO  convention. 
Mr.  Goldberg  said: 

"Our  country  today  more  than  ever  neeii.? 
a  united  people,  and  to  have  that,  we  need 
a  united  labor  movement. 

"Labor  unity  is  essential  to  preservation 
and  growth  of  the  already  very  great  role 
which  American  working  people  have  in  tht? 
stand  against  communism,  and  in  the  whole 
forward  striving  of  our  Nation.  American 
lat>or  amassed  Its  strength  behind  each  new 
program  undertaken  In  1961  to  improve  our 
social  and  economic  system.  It  stands  in 
the  vanguard  working  for  continued  prop- 
ress  In  1962.  Greater  labor  unity  means  a 
stronger  America." 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM 
EXTREMISTS 

Mr.  McGEE,  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
ceived in  the  mall  a  postal  card  ad- 
dressed "Gal«  W,  McOti,  UJ8.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C."  I  observe  that  the 
name  "U.S.  Senate"  in  the  address  is 
printed  In  red;  the  red  Is  meant,  accord- 
ing to  the  indication,  to  suggest  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  "sold 
out"  to  the  Russians. 
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The  face  of  the  postal  card  reads  as 

follows: 

l-'NITID    StATKS    or    THX    U  S  S.R. 

When  you  All  out  your  Income  tax  forms, 
Federal  aiid  State,  also  your  Tann  queetion- 
naire.  Federal  census  questionnaire,  assess- 
ment questionnaire,  and  about  100  other 
forms  of  regimentation  and  controls,  you 
begin  to  ask  yuurseU,  Is  this  th.e  United 
SUtes  or  the  UflS-R  ? 

If  you  want  It  to  get  worse  Just  keep  on 
V  tin*;  f  >v  the  same  politicians  you  have 
been  voting  for. 

Zane  3  Raeio  A;  TV. 

Meade  and  Ash',  uid. 

^Hear  Ronald  Reagan  speech  to  Piioenix 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ) 

Hear  Reagan. 

At  the  bottom,  in  red  again,  it  says, 
"Hear  Reagan." 

I  suppose  it  is  a  reference  to  Reagan,  a 
film  star  of  some  sort  or  another,  who 
is  teaching  this  sort  of  thing  around  thr 
country.  This  indicates  something  of 
the  kind  of  hate  literature  and  distres.s 
being  sown  in  the  midst  of  our  country. 

It  is  my  Intention,  whenever  and 
wherever  possible,  to  pubhcize  the  sort 
of  thing  being  indulged  in  under  the 
gui.se  of  protecting  the  freedoms  of 
democracy. 


SURVEY  REPORT  OP  J.  T.  BANNER 
k  ASSOCIATES  ON  FALLOUT  SHEL- 
TERS 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Laramie  Boomerang,  from  my  hometow  n 
in  Wyoming,  in  which  there  Is  properly 
applauded  the  alertness  and  the  speed 
with  which  J.  T,  Banner  b  A.ssoc;ates, 
an  engineering  firm  in  Laramie,  pre- 
pared estimates  and  drawings  for  public 
fallout  shelters.  The  able  work  on  the 
part  of  J.  T  Banner  b  A.ssociates  prop- 
erly merits  this  recognition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REror^D, 
as  follows: 

First  in  the  Nation 

The  US  Corps  (•!  Engineers  la.it  we^-k 
accepted  the  survey  report  of  J  T  Bxr-.ner 
A  As.soclates  on  public  buUdlni?s  which  mli{i"-t 
be  used  for  fallout  .ihelterB  and  will  rejwrt 
biirk  soon  on  the  conclu.slons  they  draw 
fronn  the  report 

The  Albany  County  rep')rt  w;is  the  tir^l 
in  the  Nation  turned  over  to  the  D  S.  Engi- 
neers In  President  Kennedy's  program  of 
providing  public  fallout  shelters  fur  the  pop- 
uli\tlon  of  the  Nation.  In  addition  to  the 
Albany  County  report,  the  Laramie  firm  had 
completed  four  other  counties  of  the  seven 
assigned  to  it. 

The  speed  with  which  the  Laramie  archi- 
tects handled  the  y-b  Is  praiseworthy  and 
merits  the  thank.s  of  all  area  residents  wh  j 
someday  may  take  advant-age  of  such  a 
shelter 

Under  the  national  program  those  build- 
ings found  to  be  suitable  lor  fallout  shelter 
pur;v«es  will  be  converted  for  such  use  la 
the  future.  The  speed  with  which  the  Kk-  il 
firm  Completed  Its  work  might  well  mean 
that  Albany  County  will  also  be  tne  first  In 
the  Nation  to  have  adequate  fal'.out  shelters 
I      for  Its  entire  population. 

Many  persons  have  given  up  the  Idea  of 
nuclear  war  since  the  easing  off  of  the  Berlin 
crisis.  Everything  points  to  the  fact  that 
nucleitx  war  would  be  suicide  for  the  plde 
starting  It  and  everyone  knows  that  neither 
the  Russians  n-r  the  United  States  feel  that 


they  could  carry  out  such  a  war  without 
sharing   the   devastation. 

Yet,  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  such  a 
war  Is  Indeed  a  fallacy.  As  long  a^  the  world 
is  In  a  state  of  unrest,  as  long  as  there  are 
Incidents  taking  place  every  day  in  Berlin. 
as  long  as  the  Laos  and  Vietnam  situations 
ren\aln  unsettled  there  Is  a  possibility  of  war. 
triggered  perhaps  by  an  Incident  that  .-itarted 
out  to  be  a  minor  Irritation  and  got  out  of 
hand. 

Perh.ips  many  of  us  have  scofft-d  at  th»' 
Idea  of  fallout  shelters  bui  in  the  event  that 
such  shelters  are  av:tllab!e  to  the  pvrjllc  w»' 
doubt  that  many  people  will  be  staying  out- 
side those  shelters  In  the  even*  that  they  d  > 
become  necessary 

Banner  &  Assix-tates  are  to  be  hlghlv  com- 
mended fur  their  sjieedy  work  In  rompletln^,' 
tneir  survey  and  getting  it  !n  'o  the  Ci"vern- 
ment  tor  analysis  For  if  f.iUout  shelter--  are 
ever  needed,  the  8<x>ner  they  are  rea<!y  the 
better.  Only  in  that  way  can  we  be  prcp.ireU 
m  ilic  e\ent  an   iiuKU-!;'.   c!'>fs  t-iajili  oti  w.tr 


DEALING  WITH   C.\<lRO 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr  Pre^id-  iit,  I  call  at- 
tention to  a  column  in  tins  moriunu's 
WaihincTton  Po-^t.  written  by  the 
esteemed  observer,  Walter  Lippmann,  m 
which  he  analyzes  some  of  the  alterna- 
tives and  urges  some  concIu^lons  in  terni^ 
of  wi.so  procedures  for  dealing  with 
Castro 

Bocau.-c  thf  article  is  so  stable  and 
rational,  I  thmk  it  mmes  a:  a  propituui.s 
moment  in  our  calculations  on  that  que.''- 
tion,  and  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  at  tiii.s  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  binnu'   no  objection,  the   article 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  ii-  the  Rfcord 
as  i'j'ljw:- : 

On   Df-^LiNa   With    t'.\aiRo 
(By   Walter  Lippmann ) 

The  conference  of  American  Foreign  Mi:: - 
isters  In  Urxieu  ly  ha.s  not  concluded  its  w,  irk 
as  thts  article  l";  WTitten  Vl're'ver.  It  Is  br- 
ing reported  m^neTly  In  this  cotmtry  ar.d 
It  m.iy  theref  're  be  some  time  before  we  can 
crime  t*>  an  Informal  C'lnrluslon  about  It 

But  it  Is  not  too  soon  to  say  that  there 
Is  being  created  here  an  artificial  and  mis- 
leading standard  by  which  to  judge  what  is 
g"lng  on  Muf-h  t/w^)  often  the  issues  at 
Pu::ta  del  Ente  are  treated  In  terms  of  the 
United  Htat.es  wlr.nlng  or  losliitt  —  If  the  co::- 
demnat.on  of  Ca-^tro  Is  very  severe  and  Is 
accompanied  by  an  all-around  rupture  (f 
diplomatic  relations  and  of  trade  relations. 
■Ae  Win  anything  less  than  this  is  somcthii.g 
of  a  defeat 

Tills  Is.  I  believe,  mu^-h  t.ix>  simple  a  \lr'A- 
of  a  great  and  extremely  d.tBcult.  of  a  quite 
unprecedented,  problem  In  the  hUtory  of  the 
American  States  Tlie  jiroblem  Is  how  t^) 
contain  and  Isolate  Castr  I's  revi  lutlou.i.-y 
Interventions,  how  to  turn  the  Cubnn  Oov - 
emment  from  Its  attempt  to  become  a  fu.l 
satellite  of  Moscow,  how  to  convert  It  Inttj  a 
good  and  reliable  member  of  the  henilsi)herlc 
system 

This  will  not  be  done  by  strong  words  In  a 
resolution.  Strong  words  never  stop  ar.v 
revolution.  Almost  rertalnly  It  cannot  be 
done  by  bresJclng  otT  diplomatic  relatlor.s 
In  this  hemisphere  The  more  Cuba  becomes 
a  part  of  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  system,  the 
more  It  w  ill  u.se  their  channels  to  other  states. 
It  cannot  be  done  by  a  general  trade  em- 
b.u-go.  Per  80  percent  of  Cuba's  trade  Is  n.  w 
with  the  Communist  bloc  and  the  rest  Is  with 
Mexico.  Canada,  and  Western  Euroj^e  Cuba  .s 
trade  with  the  other  American  States  i.s 
negligible  Ciiistro.  we  must  remember.  Is 
ni>t  nearly  so  dependent  on  the  We.>itern 
Heml-sphere  £ts  was  Trujlllo. 


Tliere  Is  no  gtKxl  reason  for  crying  out  that 
we  have  been  defeated  because  the  biggest 
countries  in  South  America  will  not  vote  for 
sanctions  that  would  make  big  headlines  In 
the  United  States  but  c<ju!d  have  no  sub- 
stantial and  decisive  effect  on  Cmstro's 
regime  What,  then  can  be  done  that  U 
worth  doing.' 

The  tlrst  thing  to  do  U.  a&  Brazil  has  been 
arguing.  Ui  lay  u  sound  Juridical  basis  for 
the  containment  'f  Ca.'^tro  ExUting  heml- 
.•jph^rtc  law  was  dr.ifted  by  men  who  were 
thlr.klpg  of  the  8eooi;d  World  War.  They 
were  thinking  o:  the  threat  which  had  been 
posrd  of  a  Nazi  or  Fii^clst  conquest  of  ScuU. 
America  11  that  were  the  present  danger.  If 
there  were  real  d.u.ger  ol  a  Soviet  milltarv 
e.stalilt.shment  In  Cuba,  Uiose  old  treaties 
would  .s»ll!  be  quite  ii-^eful  But  the  exist- 
ing I  iw  Is  not  directed  accurately  against  the 
methods  of  the  cold  war.  and  It  takes  a  U>f 
of  stretching  V'  make  the  existing  law  fit 
C  uba's  ecuiiomh-  relations  with  the  Boviet 
Uni^n.  or  Cuban  .t4{eiiUs  and  Infiltrators  lu 
South  AmeruM 

There  Is  very  rerison  to  think  that  we  can 
work  out  with  the  s'-»!ve  a'-dstance  of  the 
big  countries  of  South  America  a  statement 
of  hemispheric  law  which  fits  the  problem  of 
Casiro 

With  a  law  amplified  and  clarified,  we  can 
move  with  gencr.il  cjnicnt  to  organize  luU.r- 
.fmerlcan  machinery  In  which  we  would 
take  an  ai'iive  p.irt.  to  ex[>o«e  and  counter 
Castr'Tg  agents  In  this  hemisphere.  More- 
over while  we  cannot  blockade  Cuba,  we  can 
es'abUsh  sur\eillnnrp  by  sea  and  air  and 
without  violating  Cuban  airspace,  we  can 
keep  clo.se  watch  on  the  military  sStuatloji 
r  r  slgiiH  ..f  active  Soviet  lnter\entlon.  Fur 
this  It  will  probably  be  better  that  some 
diplomatic  relations   are  maintained. 

This  is  a  general  policy  of  contalnme:.t 
patiently,  persistently  and  actively  admin- 
istered There  Is  one  alternative  to  It.  That 
wiiuld  be  f.jr  the  Uni'cd  States  to  ocrup. 
CuhR  overthrow  Ca.s'ro  and  set  up  a  Cuban 
Ci'i.  crnment  th.it  we  like  There  are  manv 
am«ing  us  who  fHVor  d^itig  this.  If  It  werf 
di^ne  tilt  re  would  at  first  be  very  consld- 
er.ible  rej  )lcing  and  enthusl.ism  among  tho.se 
wh  I  do  not  l<j«)k  bov.nd  the  excitement  <! 
the  monieiit 

Once  when  the  church  bells  were  ringlnv; 
In  Ix)ndon  t)  celebr.ite  th.e  beginning  of  a 
w.ir.  a  statesman  who  h.'^id  opp>o»e<l  the  wa.' 
said  ri.'lay  thf  y  jire  rlntflng  the  bells.  T"- 
niorrow  they  will  be  wringing  their  hands 

A  United  -States  occiipatlon  of  Cuba  would 
have  en  ormovis  and  far-reaching  consc- 
quen'"es  AUhou^^h  there  are  people  who  af- 
fc't  to  think  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  ns 
the  opinion  of  mankind  or  that  a  decent  re- 
spect for  It  Is  unrnanlv.  the  uproar  around 
the  world  would  be  tremendous.  The  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system  w<  uld  be  smashed.  What- 
ever hapfM'ned  to  Castro  himself  In  Cub.i. 
Castroism.  fused  with  anti-YivnkeeUin 
W'uiM  r  ipe  thr   ui;!.    .it  the  hemisphere. 

And  we  In  the  meantime,  would  hare  en- 
tangled ourselves  In  a  guerilla  war  nour- 
Ish.ed  from  outside  C\iba.  It  would  be  like 
the  British  war  In  Malaya,  like  the  Pr«nch 
w.irs  In  Indi-.hlna  and  in  Algeria.  There  Is 
no  reasonable  ground  for  thinking  that  In- 
terven'l  >;i  in  Cuba  could  be  a  short,  rwlf, 
and  clean-cut  operation.  It  could  not  be 
It   would  be  a  lasting  entanglement. 

Believing  this.  l)eilevlng  that  Interrentlon 
would  be  a  calamity.  I  can  see  no  alternative 
Uj  a  poiuy  o!  vigoroiis  and  alert  contaln- 
metit. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFTEIX).  Mr.  PrMklent.  I 
move  tliat  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
corLsideratlon  of  executive  business  and 
L.ike  up  nominations  on  the  Elxecutlve 
Calendar  beginning  with  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  on  page  2. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceded  to  consider  executive 
business 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

ip'or  nominations  this  day  received, 
sec  tlic  end  of  Senate  proceedings.* 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  followin;;  favorable  reports  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr  FULBRIGHT.  fr^jn-.  t!ic  Cjnuni'.tce 
on  K  ircl^-n  Relatl^  ni>  ■ 

William  C.  Foster,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  t-u  be  Director  of  the  US.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  A^'oncy. 

Adrl  ill  S  Msher.  of  the  Di.strlrt  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  US  Arms 
Control   mid  Dl.'^armame:.t   Agency; 

Dr  Ansley  J  Coale.  cf  New  Jersey,  to  be 
the  reprr.sent;itlve  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Population  Commission  of 
the  Econ<.>nilc  and  Sorlal  C 'unrll  of  the 
United  Nn tlons; 

John  O  Bell.  .(  M.iryland.  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary  and   Plenlj^itcntlitry   to   Guatemala; 

John  H  Burns,  of  Oklahoma,  a  Foreign 
Strvlce  officer  oT  r;ass  1.  ti  be  Ambassador 
E.\traordinary  and  Plenljxjtentiary  to  the 
Central  Afrlr.iii  R<  jniblir; 

Parker  T  Hart,  of  ininols.  a  Foreign  .S<rv- 
Ice  officer  of  tlie  cI.lss  of  carter  mlnls'.er.  n.vw 
Ambassador  Extra. irdinaiy  ar.d  Plenli>jtor.- 
tlary  t^ i  the  Kiugdom  of  ?.iudl  Arabia  and 
Envoy  Extraordinary  ;.nd  Minister  PlenliKi- 
lentlajy  t-o  the  Klngdmn  of  Yemen,  to  serve 
concurrently  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenlptitentlary  to  the  SUtc  of  Kuwait; 

Wl'.'.lam  J  Ha::d>y.  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Service  Reier^c  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  .Am- 
b.iSii.uJur  Extriwjrdinary  and  Plemjotcnti-iry 
to  the  r.cpublic  of  Mai;, 

R;(lKW..y  B  Kniijht.  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Semce  officer  at  class  1.  to  be  Ambassadnr 
E.vtriujrdlnaiy  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Syrian  Arab  Republic; 

Henry  R.  I.abouls.'-e,  of  C<jnnectlcut,  to  be 
Amljassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenlpoten- 
tiitry  to  Greece; 

.\rmln  H.  Meyer,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  cl.aas  1 .  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  PlenljMJtcntiary  to  the  Re- 
public of  Lebanon; 

Raymond  L.  Thurston,  of  Missouri,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordiu.iry  and  PlenlpotcntXarj-  to 
Haiti; 

Chester  Bowles,  ol  Connecticut,  to  be  the 
President's  special  representative  and  adviser 
on  African,  Asian,  and  Latin  American  af- 
fairs, ijid  Ambassador  at  Large; 

Georpc  W  Ball,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
U^  be  Under  Secretary  of  St*i.t«; 

George  C.  McOhee.  of  Texas,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  AflTalrs; 

Frederick  G.  Dutton.  of  California,  to  be 
an  As.slst<int  Secretary  of  State; 

Jijlin  M  Cabot,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
n  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  cjareer 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordiiiai-y 
and  Plenlp<5tentlary  to  Poland; 

Executive  M,  87th  Congress,  1st  session. 
IntcrnaUonal  Convention  for  the  Northwest 
AU:\nt:c  Flslierles,  done  at  Washington  on 
AprU  24.  1961  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  1);  and 

Executive  N.  87th  Congress.  1st  session. 
Protocol  relating  to  an    amendment  to   the 
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Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation, 
dated  at  Montreal,  June  21,  1961  (Ex.  Rept. 
No.  2). 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).  If  there  be  no 
further  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk 
will  state  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  under  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  on  page  2. 


COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
.sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  nominations 
in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  arc  confirmed. 


U.S.   COAST  GUARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
inations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


CONGRESSIONAL    TRADE    VETO 
Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Ges  in  the  chair).  Tlie  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  December,  and  on 
several  occasions  since,  I  have  been  urg- 
ing that  the  President  include  provision 
for  a  two-thirds  congressional  veto  In 
Ills  trade  program.  I  am  therefore  ex- 
tremely disappointed  that  in  asking  for 
sweeping  new  trade  powers,  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  give  the  Congress  any  op- 
portunity to  participate. 

The  Constitution  gives  the  Congress 
the  authority  over  trade  matters.  I  con- 
cede that  Congress  cannot  today  do  the 
whole  job.  Flexibility  is  necessary  to 
expand  our  trade  contacts.  Protection- 
ism is  our  outmoded  concept,  but  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people 
must  have  some  control  over  arbitrary 
or  excessive  action  by  the  Executive.  My 
suggestion  for  veto  power  seems  to  me 


the  soundest  prop>osal  to  insure  this  re- 
sult, but  certainly  we  must  assure  it  in 
stMXie  manner. 


DAIRY  FARMERS  MUST  WATCH 
FARM  MESSAGE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  dairy 
farmers  of  New  York  State  and  the  Na- 
tion are  anxiously  awaiting  the  special 
message  on  agriculture  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  expected  to  send  to  the  Congress 
on  or  about  January  30. 

While  the  specific  recommendations 
for  farm  program  changes  are  still  in 
the  process  of  formulation,  there  have 
been  enough  leaks  and  informed  source 
newspaper  stories  to  indicate  rather  con- 
clusively that  radical  changes  in  the 
present  dairy  price  support  program  will 
be  urged  by  the  administratioxL  The 
President's  budget  message  of  a  few  days 
ago  further  confirms  this  view. 

It  is  reported  that  the  administration 
will  propose  a  new  dairy  program  which 
would  sharply  restrict  the  amount  of 
milk  the  individual  dairy  producer  wiU 
be  permitted  to  market.  This  is  the 
supply-management  concept  which  has 
been  advocated  by  administration  farm 
policy  planners  for  various  commodities, 
without  success,  during  the  past  year 
and  a  half.  It  is  essentially  a  produc- 
tion control  operation  which  would,  in 
effect,  tell  the  fanner  how  many  cows 
he  could  milk  and  how  much  milk  he 
could  sell. 

Dairy  farmers  are  rightfully  con- 
cerned over  the  fact  that  milk  produc- 
tion has  been  trending  sharply  higher 
during  the  last  year  while  per  capita 
consumption  has  been  declining. 

On  Tuesday  both  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  indicated 
that  Americans  should  consume  more 
milk  to  meet  their  minimum  health  re- 
quirements. More  milk  consumption  is 
a  highly  desirable  goal.  I  am,  of  course, 
concerned  that  consumers  get  good  safe 
milk  at  fair  prices. 

However,  the  f>ossibility  of  sweeping 
national  production  controls  on  dairy 
products  and  other  farm  commodities 
is  a  new  departure.  I  am  worried  about 
the  impact  which  such  a  program  would 
have  upon  our  present  reasonable  and 
orderly  milk  marketing  arrangements  in 
the  Northeast. 

If  we  are  to  have  production  controls 
at  all,  they  must  come  from  the  grass- 
roots. They  must  be  approved  by  men 
on  the  farm,  not  ordained  by  remote 
control  from  Washington.  As  one  New 
York  farmer  put  it  to  me,  a  small  brain 
closer  to  the  farm  is  better  than  a 
big  brain  in  Washington.  Before  we 
start  setting  up  sweeping  production 
controls,  we  had  best  have  a  hard  look 
at  what  we  are  doing. 


EASTERN  COLLEGE  ATHLETIC  CON- 
FERENCE PLEADS  FOR  ACTION  ON 
SPORTS  ANTIBRIBERY  TtTT.T. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  par- 
ticipation in  college  athletics  is  supix)sed 
to  be  a  way  of  developing  a  student's 
character,  sportsmanship,  and  physical 
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well-being  In  recent  years,  however,  re- 
current exposes  of  basketball  fixes  have 
jeopardized  all  intercollegiate  athletics 
and  deeply  shocked  the  public. 

The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation and  other  affiliated  organizations 
have  been  making  every  effort  to  nd 
college  sports  from  any  taint  of  corrup- 
tion. The  NCAA  recognizes,  as  we  all 
should,  that  college  athletics  is  on  trial 
and  that  the  elimination  of  gambling  in- 
roads is  essential. 

Recently  the  Eastern  College  Athletic 
Conference  organized  a  committee  of  40 
members,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
DeLaney  Kiphuth.  of  Yale,  to  pool  in- 
formation on  the  spread  of  gambling  in 
intercollegiate  athletics  and  to  recom- 
mend measures  to  preclude  the  recur- 
rence of  scandals.  A  copy  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Forty  has  just  been 
furnished  to  me  by  Asa  S.  Bushnell.  the 
commissioner  of  the  ECAC. 

This  report  recommends  strong  meas- 
ures to  protect  our  college  sports  from 
corrupting  influences.  It  also  stront^ly 
endorses  a  bill  I  have  proposed — S. 
2182 — to  make  a  Federal  crime  of  ac- 
tivity designed  to  fix  sports  events  or  to 
attempt  to  do  so.  In  his  letter  to  me. 
Commissioner  Bushnell  states: 

Wi'h  Congress  unce  more  in  sessUm.  tlie 
ECAC  and  ita  member  colleges  are  hi>p«"ful 
ihiit  the  prospect  Is  good  for  early  adoption 
of  your  antlbrlbery   bill,  8    213'J. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  ignore  this 
plea  for  congressional  action. 

When  our  Nation's  leading  colleges 
call  on  us  for  help  in  their  efforts  to 
drive  the  gamblers  off  their  campuses 
and  out  of  their  arenas,  we  should  be 
eager  to  respond.  We  will  all  have  to 
bear  some  respon.sibility  for  the  next 
scandal  if  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  re- 
quest for  assistance. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary requested  a  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  on  my  antibribery 
bill  last  July,  but  no  recommendations 
have  yet  been  received  from  the  De- 
partment I  am  confident  that  the  At- 
torney General  shares  my  .strong  desire 
to  pursue  every  reasonable  measure  to 
protect  college  sports  from  being  de- 
stroyed by  criminal  elements,  and  that 
he  would  consider  Commis.sioner  Bush- 
nell s  pleas  very  sympathetically.  I 
have,  therefore,  asked  the  Attorney 
General  to  review  this  legislation  and 
have  assured  him  of  my  wilhngre.ss  to 
-support  any  effective  alternative  which 
he  may  recommend. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral will  give  his  strong  endorsement  to 
sports  antibribery  legislation.  Congress 
certainly  will  give  great  weight  to  his 
views,  and  I  am  confident  that  with  his 
support  action  would  soon  be  forthcom- 
ing. The  future  of  college  sports  hangs 
in  the  balance,  and  we  must  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  weight  the  scales  in  fa- 
vor of  honest  character-building  corn- 
petition. 

Mr.  Prr.'ident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Commissioner  Bushnells  letter 
and  the  report  of  the  ECAC  Committee 
of  Forty  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcohd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

January   18,   1963 
Hon.    KCNNFTH    B     Kkatino, 

U  S     Senate. 
Wa.thington.   D  C 

Deak  Se.natob  Kkating.  With  Congresa 
once  more  in  session,  the  ECAC  and  Its  mem- 
ber ri>:iegP8  are  hopeful  that  the  prospect  la 
go(Xi  for  early  adoption  of  your  antibribery 
bii:.  S  218J 

Pfrhaps  In  this  cor.nerrion  yu  will  find 
the  enclosure  Interesting;  It  Is  tlie  rtport  ,.f 
our  Committee  of  Forty,  which  was  t^iven 
responsibility  for  the  dcvehipmrnt  of  souiid 
corr<'ctlve  and  preventive  measures  In  the 
situation  created  by  the  collegiate  basket- 
ball Axes.  The  report  was  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  annu.il  meeting  of  the  coii- 
for.nce  on  December  8   last 

Only  a  few  days  ago  we  held  a  special 
nioftin^  of  our  executive  c  uncil  to  imple- 
ment the  report's  recommendations  Plans 
were  liiid  f  t  our  ori<anlzatlon's  enactment 
of  all  needed  legislation  with  a  minimum  of 
delay. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
bmcerely  yours, 

Asa  8    Bushneil 

Report  of  Committee  or  Forty 

INTRODUCTION 

The  startUni?  revelation.s  of  the  wave  of 
scandals  In  Intercollegiate  basketball  during 
1961  has  prompted  educators,  athletic  ad- 
nili.lstrators  and  coaches  to  study  inUrcol- 
legiate  athletics  with  a  view  to  tiikluR  sl«-p.s 
which  W.IU  prevent  a  recurrence  of  these 
incidents.  This  is  particularly  emphasi/ed 
by  the  fact  that  the  1961  fixes  f'.l.owed  by 
only  a  decade  the  wave  of  scandals  In  1S5I 
Feeling  that  the  conference  level  wis  a  most 
effective  area  In  which  to  cope  with  this 
problem,  the  Eastern  ColleRC  Athletic  Con- 
ference In  the  early  spring  of  1961  organized 
a  committee  of  40  members  to  p<x)l  Infor- 
mation on  the  spread  of  (?ambl!n>;  in  inter- 
coMeglate  athletics  and  to  recommend  to 
the  e\e<;utive  council  of  the  conference 
nie; -^'.ires  desltjned  to  p-e'-Iude  the  recur- 
renc«»  of  scandals  This  committee  has  met 
three  times,  spent  many  hours  in  delibera- 
tion, made  extensive  investigations,  and  Is 
now  prepared  to  make  Its  report  ThouB;h 
It  cannot  legislate  on  Its  own.  the  committee 
strongly  urges  the  executive  council  Xyo  con- 
sider remedial  enactments  which  can  sub- 
s',intlaliy  reduce  the  pos.sibility  of  a  recur- 
rence of  these  unfortunate  hu  tdents  It  la 
the  strong  c  mvlctlon  of  all  merr.bers  of  thf 
Committee  tnat  should  these  Incident*  recur 
the  whole  structure  of  IntercolIeRlate  ath- 
letics would  be  Jeopardized.  College  ath- 
letics are  on  trial  in  the  public  eye  SucLose 
In  eliminating  gambling  inroads  Is.  there- 
fore, vital  to  the  reestabU.shment  of  confi- 
dence In  amateur  and  intf-rcolleglale  sports 

NCAA     REPORT 

In  the  fall  of  1961  the  ofBcers  of  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  the 
American  Football  Coaches  Association  the 
National  Astoclatlon  of  Basketball  Coache.s 
and  the  National  .'V.ssocKitlon  of  Coilei^late 
Comml8sloni?r8  pr(xluced  a  special  report  on 
the  problem  of  bribery  in  Intercollegiate 
athletics  The  ECAC  ci-immlttee  wholeheart- 
edly endorses  this  report  In  some  of  Its 
recommendjtions  the  ECAC  committee  h<ui 
repeated  with  special  eniphiu^ls  provisions 
of  the  NCAA  repxirt  Other  parts  of  the 
NCA.\  rejKjr'.  are  not  stressed  In  this  report 
This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
any  part  of  the  NCAA  rep<irt  Is  regarded  as 
uiilmportan*  and  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stotKl  that,  to  repeat,  the  NCAA  rep-jrt  is 
enthuslaatlcally  endorsed. 


SPETITIC     PmOTRCTION     AGAINST     QAMBLINO     AND 
BUBKRT 

Measures  must  be  taken  which  are  de- 
signed to  resist  any  reentry  of  gambUnfi; 
Interests  Into  Intercollegiate  contests  and 
the  first  concern  of  the  committee  haa  been 
to  recommend  such   measures. 

It  Is  Important  that  all  athletic  admin - 
l.«;tr.itors.  coaches,  and  players  be  reminded 
constantly  of  the  hazard  of  gambling  and 
bribery  In  Intercollegiate  athletlca.  Infor- 
m.itioii  must  be  gathered  and  distributed 
to  all  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  keep 
fre.-^h  all  available  Information  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  problem  It  Is  feared  that 
after  the  1951  bcandals  the  hazards  of  gam- 
bling interestB  tampering  with  athletlca  were 
siM.n  forgotten     TTils  must  not  happen  again 

To  this  end  It  Is  reo<>nimended  that  the 
EC.\C  l.ssue  periodic  bulletins  at  regular  In- 
ter, iils  de.ilinj;  with  the  gambllng-brlbery 
[T  iMem  In  all  trf  its  rumlflcatlons.  This 
bulletin  should  cont;iln  case  histories  of 
athletics  Involved  with  gambling  and  brib- 
ery in  1951  and  1961.  the  means  by  which 
g.imblers  made  Inroads,  and  the  disastrous 
results  for  the  young  men  who  lhro\igh 
ignorance  of  the  conseqviences  become 
Involved 

Represent  it ives  of  the  ECAC  should  meet 
periodically  with  d;.>trlct  attorneys  and 
v.;th  law  enforcement  agencies  In  various 
metr  poiitan  areas  to  determine  the  extent 
'  f  g.imbllng  actUlty  and  to  be  aware  of  In- 
terest on  the  part  of  gambling  groups  In 
Intercollegl.ite  sports 

Athletic  administrators  should  conduct 
aiciiULil  meetings  of  members  of  all  teams 
.it  which  the  materia!  l.ssued  in  the  sug- 
ge;  ted  bulletins  should  be  discussed  In 
detail. 

lUyond  this  program  of  orientation,  meas- 
ures of  cr)ntrol  must  be  taken  In  athletics 
which  will  dlnC'  ur.ige  gambling  activity. 
Tlie  committee  specifically  recommends, 
as  follows: 

1  Legislation  be  enacted  to  bar  all  out- 
side competition  In  b.asketball  This  pro- 
hibition should  List  to  graduation  for  all 
undergraduates  who  have  represented  the 
member   In.stltu'.ion   in    the  sptjrt  of  basket - 

b;ill 

2  Wherever  feasible  Intercollegiate  com- 
prti'ion  In  basketb.ill  should  be  restricted 
t  '  b.isketb^ill  courts  on  In.vtltutlorisl  premises 
anr!  ni't  In  p\ibllc  aretnts 

3  Legislation  should  be  enacted  provid- 
ing for  the  permaneiit  loss  of  eligibility  of 
any  .ithlete  falling  to  report  a  bribe  ofTer  or 
approach  by  gamblers  It  Is  assumed  that 
memljer  Institutions  themselves  will  take 
step.s  to  d.->nil.ss  students  who  fall  to  report 
such  offers,  but.  of  course,  it  Is  not  In  the 
capacity  of  the  conference  to  dismiss  such 
students 

4  T'ho  conference  should  make  a  con- 
certed and  well  organized  effort  to  appeal  ti) 
editors  and  sports  editors  of  all  newspajjers 
In  the  conference  area  to  discontinue  the 
publication  of  Information  regarding  odds 
and  poiint  spreads  In  collegiate  basketball 
and  rvMifball  This  Information  aids  and 
abet.s  the  gambler  and  thus  indirectly  In- 
volves the  institutions  themselvea  In  the  ac- 
tivities (jf  the  gambler. 

5  The  FCAC  should  urge  the  adoption  at 
National  at-.d  State  levels  of  legislation  now 
pending  which  would  make  a  crime  of  ac- 
tivity designed  to  flx  sports  events  or  to 
attempt  to  do  so 

THE    PROPER    FOCUS   OF    ATHLBTTC    PROGRAMS 

All  members  of  the  committee  have  be- 
come convinced  that  this  problem  Is  inti- 
mately Involved  In  the  tendency  for  athletics 
to  t)ecome  an  end  In  themselvea.  Constant 
efTorts  must  be  made  to  keep  athletlca  In 
proper  perspective  This  is  not  to  say  that 
athletics  do  not  have  great  educational  value. 
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On  the  contrary,  when  properly  related  to 
the  wtudenfa  tot&l  educational  experience 
they  can  be  of  moet  algnlflcajit  educational 
value.  Certain  principle*  must  be  adhered 
to  to  keep  athletics  In  tbelr  proper  position 
In  the  educational  achetne. 

It  Is  urged  that  roachos  be  regarded  prl- 
ni,\rl!y  as  teachers  with  re«ponslblllty  for 
giving  to  athletes  the  lessons  of  true  sports- 
manship, a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
team  and  other  fundamental  values  of  vigor- 
ous athletic  activity  When  a  coach  feels 
that  he  is  being  Judged  not  by  these  stand- 
ards but  by  how  appealing  he  can  make  his 
team  at  the  gate  or  by  what  his  mw  won- 
lost  record  Is,  he  Is  led  to  practices  which 
create  abuses  in  athletics.  The  coach  must 
feel  the  same  kind  of  Interest  In  the  In- 
dividual student  that  any  goxl  teacher  feels 
Principle  n  of  the  ECAC  Statement  of 
Prlncijiies  and  Policies — Principle  of  Insti- 
tutional Control  and  Responsibility  (1961 
handb<x>k  p  39)  should  be  amended  to  re- 
quire that  euch  member  Institution  a-ssunie 
responsibility  Uiat  o!ily  Uiose  students  be 
admitted  who  are  beeking  admission  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  This  amendment  should 
.•stipulate  that  member  Institutions  design 
their  athletic  progr;  nis  lu  svich  a  way  as  to 
minimize  or  elun:n:.te  Interference  with 
ucaderaic  pursuits. 

It  his  long  been  realized  that  athletics 
provide  a  nii.itit  meaningful  and  dran:atlc 
urea  for  developing  l:igh  moral  standards  In 
the  participant.  L'lider  Principle  VI  of  the 
ECAC  Statement  of  Principles  and  Policies^ 
Implemcntaliun  of  the  Principles  (1961 
handbook,  p  42  i .  It  iiiould  be  provided  that 
each  member  Institution  be  prepared  upon 
reque&t  to  furnish  to  any  other  member  iu- 
stltution.  itatcments  concerning  principles 
and  policies  governing  Its  conduct  of  ath- 
letics. These  statements  should  be  sub- 
mitted annually  to  the  ECAC  and  should  be 
part  of  the  orientation  of  each  squad  at  the 
t>eglnnlng  of  Its  .season  of  play. 

Strong  consideration  should  be  given  to 
means  by  which  Information  can  be  cx- 
ch:aiged  among  member  colleges  concerning 
ucndemlc  stand.u-ds.  f.nanclaJ  assistance,  and 
admissions  records  of  Individual  students. 
Tills  exchange  would  be  Initiated  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  propriety  of  com- 
petition between  two  institutions  which  can 
be  fair  only  if  similar  standards  In  these 
areas  are  held  by  both  Institutions. 

Some  institutions  have  found  that  a  sim- 
ple pledge  signed  by  the  athlete  to  uphold 
the  highest  moral  stanlards  In  athletics  Is 
a  helpful  procedure  In  reminding  them  of 
their  moral  responsibilities. 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  rules  of 
eUglbllity  be  amendec  to  limit  athletic 
eligibility  for  all  undergraduates  to  the  first 
eight  terms  of  residence  In  a  collegiate  In- 
stitution. This  amendment  In  combination 
with  the  present  limitat.oa  to  a  5-year  period 
of  eligibility  would  effet.-tlvely  eliminate  the 
tcmpt<itlon  to  extend  the  athletic  eligibility 
of  an  athlete  to  the  detriment  of  his  aca- 
demic program.  Hopefully  many  boys  now 
staying  on  in  college  with  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  extending  their  athletic  careers 
would  be  discouraged  from  doing  so. 

The  committee  Is  convinced  by  Its  studies 
that  many  institutions  In  this  conference 
have  failed  to  emphasize  ECAC  principles 
governing  financial  assUtanoe.  Principle 
V^ — Principle  Governing  Plnanclal  Aid  to 
Athletes  (1961  handbook,  p.  40),  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  following  rubpai'agraphs, 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
presidents  of  all  member  Institutions  each 
year: 

"In  all  cases  where  financial  aid  U  given 
to  athletes,  all  of  the  following  stipulations 
must  be  met: 

•'1.  The  athlete  most  be  admitted  on  the 
same  basis  as  any  other  student. 


'"2.  The  athlete  must  maintain  the  same 
academic  standards  which  are  required  of 
other  students. 

"3.  Need  or  high  scholarship  or  both  must 
be  definitely  established. 

"4.  The  basis  for  eetabllshlng  need  for 
athletes  must  be  the  same  as  that  used  for 
establishing  need   for  other  students. 

"5.  The  academic  standards  wlilch  are  re- 
quired of  a  student  In  order  that  he  qualify 
for  financial  aid  must  be  definitely  stated 
by  the  institution.  In  the  case  of  high 
scholarship,  It  Is  assumed  that  tlie  standard 
will  be  the  same  for  all  students  Including 
athletes.  In  the  case  where  need  is  the  basLs 
upon  which  a  student  qualifies  for  financial 
aid.  the  academic  standard  need  not  be  the 
same   for   all  students   including   athletes 

"6.  The  amount  of  the  erant  to  an  athlete 
must  not  exceed  the  limits  which  are  avail- 
able to  other  students,  in  addition,  where 
financial  aid  U  granted  on  the  basis  of  need, 
it  sliaJl  not  exceed  the  amount  necessary  to 
supplement  the  personal  resources  and  em- 
ployment earnings  of  the  athlete  In  meeting 
the  minimum  cost  of  attending  6cho<.il  as 
published  In  the  official  bulletin  of  the 
institution." 

RECRITTING 

The  committee  found  that  more  than  any 
other  factor  malpractice  in  recruiting  was 
responsible  for  the  erosion  of  the  educational 
principles  of  intercjllegiate  athle'.lcs.  At 
the  same  time  this  area  is  the  most  difBcvlt 
in  wliich  to  present  specii'c  recommenda- 
tions for  reform. 

It  Is.  therefore,  urged  that  further  study 
be  made  to  discover  ways  to  eliminate  those 
recruiting  practices  which  establish  mere- 
tricious criteria  upon  which  the  student 
bases  his  selection  of  a  college.  What  are 
these  meretricious  criteria?  Lets  Identify 
them  and  eliminate  them.  This  can  be  the 
imptirtant  charge  of  the  study  we  recom- 
mend. 

In  addition  we  also  urge  that  action  be 
taken  to  Improve  our  current  legislation 
governing  recruiting. 

Along  this  line  it  is  recommended  that 
Principle  V — Principles  Governing  Recruit- 
ing (1961  handbook,  p.  41)  be  amended 
by  providing  that  each  member  Institution 
make  a  single  official  responsible  for  all  re- 
cruiting by  the  Institution.  This  official 
should  be  Intimately  acquainted  with  all 
parties  involved  In  any  way  with  the  Insti- 
tution's recruiting  efforts  and  should  make 
clear  to  all,  the  rules  of  the  NCAA,  the 
KCAC,  and  his  own  Institution  with  respect 
to  tills  activity.  In  this  way  Ignorance,  as 
an  excuse  for  violations  of  rules  and  stand- 
ards, would  be  eliminated. 

Finally  It  Is  reconunended  that  penalties 
for  violation  of  conference  or  NCAA  rules 
governing  recruiting  be  made  more  strin- 
gent. It  is  reconunended  that  the  council 
disqualify  any  Institution  from  competition 
with  other  menabers  of  the  conference  If 
that  Institution  Is  found  to  have  violated 
rules  governing  recruiting.  The  commit- 
tee Is  convinced  that  the  cause  of  many  of 
the  problems  In  Intercollegiate  athletics  Is 
recruiting  malpractice.  It  la  further  con- 
vinced that  these  malpractices  lu  recruiting 
establish  a  climate  of  opinion  on  which 
scandals  can  occur. 

Rules  governing  these  nreas  must  be  de- 
tailed and  penalties  for  violations  made 
more  severe. 

CONCH.TSION 

There  was  a  general  concensus  of  the 
committee  that  all  of  the  foregoing  recom- 
mended steps  might  be  treatments  of  symp- 
toms of  a  disease  which  could  be  controlled 
but  not  cured  by  these  recommendations. 
There  Is  a  suspicion  that  the  essential 
problem  rests  In  the  failure  of  some  col- 
leges to  regard  athletics  as  educational  with 
a  consequent  unwillingness  on  their  part  to 


support  expense  for  athletics  as  an  educa- 
tional cost.  This  leads  to  the  demand  that 
the  athletic  departments  support  their  ex- 
penses out  of  gate  receipts.  Indeed  th«e 
are  many  cases  where  gate  receipts  are  used 
to  support  expenses  In  areas  not  related  to 
athletics. 

Until  such  time  as  edotetlonal  Institu- 
tions are  willing  to  assume  the  expenses  in 
athletics  as  an  educational  cost,  to  relieve 
the  athletic  department  of  the  necessity  of 
paying  its  way.  many  of  the  problems  dis- 
closed in  this  report  will  continue  to  plague 
us.  High  pressv.re  recruiting,  financial  aid 
to  r.thletes  not  available  to  all  student^;, 
double  standards  of  admission.  Inordinate 
pressures  for  victory  in  athleUcs  all  stem 
from  the  necessity  to  create  income  out  of 
gate  receipts.  These  practices  create  an  at- 
mosphere In  which  gambling  and  bribery 
can  operate. 

T)ie  ijrcgoing  report  is  respectfully  sub- 
miiied  to  the  Eastern  College  Athletic  Con- 
lerc'ice  assembled  in  annual  meeting. 

ECAC  CUMMnXEZ  or  iortt 
Ch.urman:  DeLaney  Kiphuth.  Yale;  Lewis 
r.  Andreas.  Syracuse.  John  W.  Bach,  Ford- 
ham:  Everett  D  Barnes,  Colgate;  Rev.  A.  B. 
Bcelcy.  O  P  .  Providence;  Asa  S.  Bushnell, 
EC.^C;  Frknk  Carver,  Pittsburgh;  Elmest  C 
Casale.  Temple:  J  Orlean  Christian,  Con- 
uccucut;  Eugene  F.  Flynn.  Holy  Cixiss,  Wil- 
liam J.  Flynn,  Boston  College;  Jeremiah 
Ford  II,  Pennsylvania;  .Ralph  Furey,  Colum- 
bia; John  J.  Gallagher,  Niagara;  £llwood  A. 
Geiges,  ECAC;  Hugh  S.  Greer.  Connecticut; 
James  J.  Henry,  LaSalle;  Rev.  John  J.  Horgaii. 
Seton  Hall:  Alvln  F.  Julian.  Dartnwuth;  Rob- 
ert J.  Kane,  Cornell;  Joseph  Lapclilck,  St. 
John's;  J.  W.  Llebertx.  Merchant  Marine ; 
Harry  LitwacJc,  Temple;  Ernest  B.  McCoy. 
Penn  State;  Nicholas  M.  McKnight,  Colum- 
bia; Walter  T.  McLaughUn,  St.  John's;  Paul 
F.  Mackesey,  Brown;  Robert  A.  MacKinnon. 
Canislus;  Arthur  L.  Mahan,  Villanova;  Don- 
ald W.  Moore.  LaSalle:  Kenneth  A.  Norton, 
Manhattan:  John  P.  Nucatola.  ECAC;  Victor 
F.  Obeck,  N.Y.U.:  Ray  OostLng,  Trinity:  John 
T.  Ramsay,  St.  Joseph's;  George  L.  Shiebler, 
ECAC;  Edward  S.  Steit/,  Springfield;  Herbert 
E.  Sutter.  Wagner;  Frank  R.  Thorns,  Jr  .  Wil- 
liams; Robert  M.  Whitelaw,  ECAC. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago,  in  many  communities  through- 
out Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  In  the 
United  States,  Americana  of  Ukrainian 
descent  looked  back  44  years  and  com- 
memorated the  2 -year  period  from  1918 
to  1920  when  Ukraine  was  Independent. 

This  period  was  the  culmination  of  a 
struggle  which  began  in  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  Although  Ukrainian 
Independence  lasted  only  briefly,  the 
people  of  this  nation  still  think  and 
yearn  for  the  benefits  of  a  free  and  in- 
d«)endent  life. 

We  in  Pennsylvania  know  of  their 
love  of  freedom,  their  rich  sense  of  cul- 
ture, their  individual  aggressireness  and 
self-reliance,  and  their  respect  for  spirit- 
ual values.  These  traits  have  benefited 
our  State  and  the  Nation. 

Ukrainians  will  not  easily  forget  the 
centuries  of  struggle  for  just  2  years  of 
independence.  We  all  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  all  nations  of  the  world 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  planning 
their  own  destinies  and  the  chance  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  system  of 
government  under  which  they  will  live. 
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The  domination  of  the  people  of  the 
captive  nations  should  be  a  constant  re- 
minder to  all  of  us  of  the  blessing  of 
liberty.  It  indicates  the  necessity  for 
a  world  in  which  the  rights  of  all  men 
are  respected.  It  should  require  us  to 
work  even  more  vigorously  for  a  world  in 
which  differences  will  be  settled  by  rule 
of  law.  and  not  by  the  terrible  weapons 
of  war. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  last  40  years  some  42  million  brave 
Ukrainians  have  suffered  under  their 
cruel  rulers,  the  Communist  dictators. 
Just  as  their  ancestors  suffered  as  the 
slaves  of  the  Russian  czars  for  250  years 
before  that.  In  the  last  300  years 
the  liberty-loving  Ukrainian  people 
have  known  freedom  for  only  the  short 
period  of  2  years,  between  1918  and 
1920.  But  those  sad  facts  do  not  tell  the 
complete  story  of  the  Ukrainian  peoples 
struggle  for  freedom  and  independence 
That  struggle  reached  its  height  when 
the  Ukrainian  Republic  was  set  up  in 
January  of  1918.  The  date  of  that  great 
event,  January  22.  was  a  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  the  Ukrainian  people, 
and  it  has  become  a  national  holiday  for 
all  descendants  and  friends  of  the 
Ukraine  everywhere. 

The  people  of  the  Ukraine  have  strug- 
gled against  tremendous  odds  to  estab- 
lish a  national  homeland,  but  again  and 
again  their  efforts  were  blocked  by  their 
neighbors.  The  northern  and  western 
parts  of  the  Ukraine  are  the  ancient 
lands  of  the  earliest  medieval  Russian 
state  of  the  9th  through  13th  centuries, 
centering  on  the  capital  city  of  Kiev  and 
the  valley  of  the  Dnieper  River  These 
wealthy  territories  were  completely 
i-uined  by  the  Mongols,  who  invaded  the 
country  in  the  13th  century.  Many 
Ukrainians  and  Ukrainian-Americans 
are  descendants  of  these  people,  the 
original  population  of  Kiev.  These  are 
industrious,  courageous,  and  gifted 
people.  The  art.  music,  and  literature 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  have  enriched 
the  cultural  life  of  our  country 

The  people  of  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern Ukraine  are  for  the  most  part  de- 
scended from  Ruthene  immigrants  from 
the  north  who.  to  escape  the  Polish  and 
Lithuanian  princes  and  nobles  who  were 
makmg  life  hard  for  them,  went  to  the 
border  territory,  an  area  run  by  the 
Lithuanians,  where  they  could  live  in 
free  communities.  But  after  1667  the 
Russians  controlled  the  Ukraine  east  of 
the  Dnieper  River,  and  then  the  Ukrain- 
ians were  divided  among  Russiarus 
Poles,  and  Turks.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  later  most  Ukrainians 
came  under  Russian  rule,  although  some 
still  lived  in  Rumania  and  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire. 

The  feelings  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  today  were  expressed  for 
all  time  by  the  great  Ukrainian  poet, 
Taras  Shevchenko.  who.  during  an  un- 
happy life,  suffered  all  the  hardships  of 
serfdom  and  exile.  Shevchenko  re- 
minds us  of  all  the  unfulfilled  hopes  of 
the  Ukrainian  people,  which  he  de- 
scribed in  poetry  about  his  homeland. 
Like  their  threat  national  poet,  the 
Ukrainians  .still  believe  in  their  ideals  of 
freedom  and  independence  In  the  sad 
histor>-  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  this  is  a 


very  encouraging  fact.  On  this  44th  an- 
niversary of  their  historic  independence 
day  I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  fellow 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  ancestry  in 
hoping  th;it  peace,  happine.ss,  and  free- 
dom and  independence  for  the  Ukramuin 
homeland  will  be  achieved  and  re- 
spected 

CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  Pie.sident,  on  Jan- 
uary 15  of  this  year  an  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Time.s  entitled 
"Trouble  in  Brazil."  Tlus  editorial  is 
extremely  critical  of  a  number  of  at- 
tempts to  trinK  .some  kind  of  order  out  of 
chaos  which,  unfortunately,  to  .some 
extent  now  affects  that  ureat  country, 
which  is  a  prime  ally  of  our.s 

On  the  19th  of  January',  the  very  abU^ 
and  distinj^ uished  Ambassador  of  Brazil, 
Dr  Robt^rto  De  Oliveria  Campos  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  which 
I  think  IS  w  ortiiy  of  consideration  by  our 
colleatrues.  It  replies  to  the  editorial  m 
the  New  Ysrk  Times 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  the 
editorial  and  Dr  Campos'  letter  may  be 
printed  m  the  Record  at  thi.s  point  in 
my   remark.s 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  a-s  follows: 

[Prom  the    Sew  York  Timed.  Jan    19.   1962 1 
CxNonrioNs     IN     Brazil      AtiBAi>.s.\DOK     Com- 
ments   Of  J    Economy.    Statvs    or    Leittist 

MovEMEN-r 

To  the  Editi  'R  or  the  New  York  Times 

Your  January  l=>  »»du<'rlal  ■Tr')ub!e  in  Bph- 
zU"  constlti.r^s  an  exception  in  the  j^enf^niliy 
balanced  a.id  well-lnf'>rmed  apprulsuls  of 
events  and  «l'u;it l')n.'<  In  Latin  America  which 
axe  charact<-rlstlc  .>f  the  New  York   Times 

As  an  example  of  unqualified  Judgment  Is. 
Inter  alia,  tie  statement  that  the  "eouiomy 
deteriorated  "  Pmm  all  Indication*  the  rale 
of  strowth  of  the  real  ijr"«w  national  pnxluct 
during  1961  has  ex'-eeded  the  6-percent  aver- 
age achieved  during  the  perlixl  1954  6^) 
ThI.s  Is  hartlly  an  evldf-nce  of  deterioration 
particularly  If  one  remembers  that  few  coun- 
tru^  m  the  Western  W^rld  are  atUilnlnt?  thl.s 
rate  of  grov.-th.  while  many  others  are  pre- 
paring multiyear  plans  In  order  to  arhleve 
rates  of  i^ovth  l^wer  than  that  achieved  by 
the    Brazilian   economy 

Inflation,  of  course,  still  plaicues  us  But 
It  l3  not  particularly  enlightening  t<i  tnlk 
IndLscrlmlntitely  about  It.  without  dlfTeren- 
tlatlrm  between  ihri'iilc  fa<"t<irs  such  as 
budget  defii'itjs  i  which  would  account  for  a 
much  \nf,-fi  r:i'.e  >f  Infl.itloni  and  sporadic 
factors  i>f  a  rionrecurrent  nature  which  ex- 
plain the  recent  sharp  Inflatlnnal  ufwurge 
such  as  the  p<jlitical  crisis  of  last  .\ugus' 
the  drouRh',  In  the  fixxl  producing  area  of 
the  center  and  south  and  the  elimination  of 
the  exchange  rate  subsidies  fur  basic  Imports 

<  I  i.NCJRE.SSIONAL    SESSION 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  paM  the  tax  re- 
form and  land  refi>rm  bills  Is  held  In  your 
editorial  as  evidence  that  the  new  govern - 
mental  system  Is  not  worklni?  out  and  the 
Congress  U  floundering  "  Since  Congress 
was  In  sesBlLin  for  only  3  months  alter  the 
estHblUhnient  of  the  parliamentary  system, 
and  the  tax  proposal  Involves  a  major  re- 
vamping of  the  tl.sc.il  system.  It  Is  no  wonder 
that  Ct>ngr'?ss  preferred  to  make  a  detailed 
study  at  its  next  session  In  February,  recom- 
mending In  the  meantime  to  the  Executive  a 
40-percent  cut  In   public  expenditures. 

As  t<i  land  reform.  It  Is  accepted  by  al'.  .-sec- 
tors of   the   [xjpulatlon    th.»t   measures   niu.st 


Oe  taken  to  Improve  the  access  to  land. 
oUfii  the  enormous  diversity  of  regional 
conditions,  nut  one  but  several  methods  of 
land  reform  must  b«  used:  land  expropria- 
tion and  redistribution,  progressive  land 
t,ix«s.  iK-cupatlon  of  Idle  OoTernment  land, 
and  colonization  or  resettlement  schemes 

Numerous  proposals  have  been  tabled  in 
Congress  and  a  high-level  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Executive  to  reconcUe  those 
pro(H)sals  and  present  recommendations  for 
a  Cr<)veriunent-sponsored  bill  which  would 
take  into  account  (a)  the  extreme  diversity 
of  regional  conditions  and  demographic  den- 
sity. (bi  the  obstacle  created  by  the  constl- 
tutloniil  provision  requiring  prior  cash  com- 
pe(\sation  In  case  of  expropriation,  (c)  the 
fact  that  land  taxes  and  several  aspects  of 
land  policy  fall  within  the  purview  of  state 
and  municipalities  rather  than  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment 

srVOI.t'TIOK    AS    ALTcaH*Trvx 

In  view  If  the  foregoing.  It  Is  no  wonCer 
that  the  voting  of  the  Federal  land  reform 
projxisuls  could  not  be  achieved  as  speedily 
as  one  might  wish,  unless  we  were  prepared 
to  h.ive  agrarian  revolution  rather  than 
agrarian  refi  irm 

In  the  same  Issue  of  the  New  Tork  Times. 
Tad  Hzulc  published  an  article  which  calls 
for  som«  comments  There  seems  to  be 
throughout  the  article  an  overeetlmatlon  of 
the  Importance  of  the  leftist  movement  In 
Brazil  Since  the  extreme  left  Is  the  scaven- 
ger of  revolution  and  civil  wars.  Its  Ideal 
moment  was  the  political  crisis  of  last 
August  The  fact  that  the  moderate  centrist 
fortes  prevailed  at  that  critical  moment, 
leading  to  establishment  of  a  parliamentary 
reylme.  gives  no  basis  to  presume  a  different 
behavior  in  the  more  normal  conditions  that 
now  prevail 

The  author  seems  further  to  Identify  our 
policy  of  Independence  with  a  neutxallst 
policy  There  are.  however,  sutMtsntlal  dlf- 
fprences  between  tiie  two  The  typical  neu- 
tralist country  Is  preoccupied  with  the  crea- 
tion of  a  third  bUxr  of  p<jwers.  We  are  not. 
Tlie  neutralist  countries  are  systematically 
nonallned.  while  we  are  committed  to  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  system  Mtist  of  the  neu- 
tralist Countries  are  not  committed  to  West- 
ern democratic  Institutions  or  to  the  free 
e!iterprlse  systems,  while  we  abide  by  them 

Wf  are  not  systematically  nonailned,  as 
the  neutralists  pretend  to  be.  nor  systemati- 
cally a'.lned  as  the  satellite  countries  are 
While  faithful  to  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system, 
we  may  In  8f)eclfic  circumstances  follow  in- 
d»'{>endent  policies.  If  that  serves  the  cause 
of  peace  or  the  cause  of  our  economic  de- 
velopment 

Finally,  there  should  be  no  oversimplified 
a.s.sinu;.irion  of  economic  nationalism  with 
leftist  movements  The  bill  passed  by  the 
1  'wer  house  to  control  remittances  of  profits 
by  foreign  Investors  was  more  a  misguided 
ex.imple  of  ec<inomlc  chauvinism  than  a 
denioiLstration  of  leftist  power  and  It  ts  not 
likely   to   be   upheld   by  the  senate. 

KoilERTO  DE  OlIVEIXA  CaMPOS, 

Ambassador  of  Brazil 
\\\  .HiNGTON  January  17,  1962. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan  16.  1962] 
TaouBLC  IN  BaASL 

Early  this  spring  {^resident  Ooulart,  of 
Brazil.  Is  going  to  visit  Washington.  Within 
a  few  weeks  the  spectacular  ex-Presldent 
Janlu  Quadros.  who  suddenly  and  shock- 
ingly resigned  hist  August,  is  returning  to 
Brazil  from  his  «elf-lmp<:>8ed  exile. 

Meanwhile.  Inflation  continues;  the  econ- 
omy deteriorates;  the  new  governmental  sys- 
tem of  a  weak  executive  and  cabinet  re- 
s[V)n.slblllty  Is  n  .>t  working,  and  Congress  Is 
bitterly  divided  and  floundering,  having  re- 
fused to  pass  a  tax-reform  bill  last  month 
while  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  did  pass  a  bill 
to  penalize  foreign  Investments.    In  October 
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there  will  be  a  cong:essi(jn,tl  elc  tion  •r;.it 
has  Washington  deep  y  Concerned,  .it  a  dis- 
patch  In   today's  Tlm«-s  .siiys 

Tliere  Is  a  disturbing  bHckgrouiiU  of  stxlal 
Unbalance.  In  a  recei  t  report  on  'Rural  Re- 
lorm  in  Brazil"  for  t)v  American  Universi- 
ties Field  Staff.  Frank  Bonilla  pointed  out 
that  8  percent  of  the  proprietors  control  75 
percent  of  the  area  li;  f.irm  properties;  that 
nearly  10  million  out  of  a  total  of  12  million 
farmworkers  own  no  laiui.  that  fy.i  percent 
of  tlie  population  depends  on  agriculture, 
and  that  two-thirds  o:  this  rural  population 
are  liiiteraie  and   therefore  have  no  voie 

This  tale  of  woe  cou.d  be  extended  I'here 
«,!.«;  a  big  budget  dctii  it  in  1961;  the  mone- 
t.i.'y  unit,  the  cruzeiro,  ha.s  Improved  lately 
but  remains  very  wea<;  there  Is  a  flight  of 
c.iplLal,  and  so  forth.  Tht'se  things  are  hap- 
pening m  the  Lirge.st  most  heaMly  popu- 
l.ited  and  moM  iKiturally  wealthy  of  the 
Latin  American  c  luni-les  the  country  that 
Washington  hoi)ed  would  be  the  li;.'  hpln  of 
the    Alliance    for    Fro^;-<-s6 

The  slgnpoets  poiiit  loW.ird  trouble,  but  we 
must  take  what  comfort  we  can  from 
nrazU's  Incredible  ability  Uj  absorb  colossal 
inequities  and  to  survive  political  crises 
\s;ihout  revolutions  or  iwith  rare  exception) 
dictatorships  In  any  jther  Latin  American 
(ountry  a  dismal  but  sjife  prophecy  would 
be  rexolutlon  In  Brii^il  .iir,  thing  can  hap- 
pen Inrluding  pe:icefi:l  and  rliMiuK'ratic 
survival 


CONPERENCE-S  OF  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  WORLD  PEACE 
THROUGH  LAW  OF  AMERICAN 
BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  the  Spe- 
( lal  Committee  on  World  Peace  through 
Law  of  the  Ameiican  Bar  Association 
for  the  last  several  monilis  has  been  de- 
voting much  time  and  effort  to  holding 
regional  conferences  of  lawyers  in  order 
to  stimulate  interest  and  activity  among 
lawyers  and  laymen  for  the  advancement 
of  world  peace  through  the  extension 
and  expansion  of  the  rule  of  law. 

The  first  conference  was  held  in  June 
of  1961  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  and  was 
attended  by  lawyers  riorn  the  23  nations 
of  the  Americas. 

TTie  second  was  he.d  in  Tokyo.  Japan, 
from  September  17-20.  1961. 

The  third  conference  of  lawyers  from 
African  and  Middle  ISast  countries  was 
held  in  Lagos,  Nigeria.  December  3-6. 
1961. 

The  final  lej^ional  conference  of  attor- 
nies  from  European  countries  is  sched- 
uled for  Rome  in  April. 

There  are  tentative  plans  for  holding 
a  world  conference  of  lawyers,  possibly 
in  New  Delhi,  in  January  of  1963, 

The  three  regional  conferences  held 
to  date  have  producenj  in  each  instance 
a  written  con.sensus  of  the  participants. 
which  reflect  careful  thought  and  a 
large  area  of  agreement  between  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession  of  all  of 
the  countries  represented.  These  three 
documents  deserve  the  close  attention 
of  all  of  us,  and  I  know  that  they  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  inserted 
m  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
1    marks. 

I  would  like  to  pay  .special  tribute  to 
I  he  ABA  committee  which  has  done  such 
( fTcctive  work  in  bringing  about  these 
conferences.  It  is  an  able  and  distin- 
tiuished  group,  chaired  by  Charles  S. 
Rhyne.  Esq.,  of  Washington,  DC  ,  and 


!ls  members  include:  Messrs.  Erwin  N. 
Onswold,  Arthur  Larson,  WiUiam  J. 
Jameson,  Philip  H.  Lewis,  Ross  L.  Ma- 
lone,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  J.  Wesley  Mc- 
Williams,  Mariam  Rooney,  Ethan  A.  H. 
Shepley,  Robert  G.  Storey,  William  S. 
Thompson,  Lyman  M.  Tondel,  Jr.,  Rob- 
inson Verrill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Conference  or  Lawyers  of  the  Ameru  as  on 
World  Peace  Through  the  Rule  or    L^v. 
San  Jose.  Costa  Rica,  Juke   1961 

CONSENSUS    or    SAN    JOSE  ' 

I  Approved  June   14,   1961 1 

Tins  conference  of  lawyers  from  t!.t  _:3 
nations  ol  the  Americjis  convened  in  San 
Jose.  Costii  Rica,  in  June  1961.  to  consKi( : 
a  program  t(j  promote  world  peace  througli 
a  cfxjperaiive  and  svistalned  efTort  of  the 
lawyers  of  the  world  Uj  establish  the  inter- 
!iatiunal  rule  ol  law.  and  to  formulate  plaiis 
lor  a  wor)d  conference  ol  lawyers  hereby 
declares  this  consensus  of  views: 

Modern  weapons  of  destruction  must  be 
controlled  through  the  enlightened  rule  ol 
law   and  converted  to  instruments  of  peace 

Law  has  been  the  only  means  to  an  order- 
ly society  of  individuals.  It  is  the  only  hope 
or  a  peaceful  .society  of  nations.  Judg- 
ments of  international  courts  of  justice 
must  displace  resort  to  war.  This  will  as- 
sure a  world  order  that  is  just  and  a  realis- 
tic "Law  ol  Nations"  to  replace  force  as  the 
controlling  factor   in   the  world  community. 

Through  the  international  rule  of  law 
the  peoples  of  the  world  can  achieve  dignity 
for  the  individual,  equality  of  opportunity 
and  legitimate  aspiration  for  economic  and 
lultviral  p-ogres';  in  a  dynr.mic  social  order 
of  freemen. 

The  rule  of  law  puts  what  is  righteous 
before  expediency  and  wisdom  above  emo- 
tion, so  that  which  is  Just  and  fair  will 
rule  the  alfalrs  of  men  and  governments  by 
reasonable  persuasion  and  a  minimum  of 
torce.  itself  controlled  by  law. 

The  need  for  law  in  the  world  community 
is  the  greatest  gap  in  the  growing  struc- 
ture of  civilization.  The  broadest  objec- 
tives of  extending  the  rule  of  law  to  the 
international  commimlty  are  to  develop  an 
international  legal  system  which  will  estab- 
lish, first,  law  rules  stating  mlnlmvim 
.standards  of  conduct  for  nations  and  indi- 
viduals in  international  relations,  second, 
law  rules  to  facilitate  international  social 
and     economic    contacts,     transactions     and 


'  This  stfttement  is  the  first  effort  to  state 
some  of  the  principles  and  a  program  to 
achieve  world  peace  through  law.  This  con- 
sensus results  from  intensive  debate  and 
discussion  during  which  the  delegates  con- 
sidered the  contents  of  a  working  paper  pre- 
pared by  International  law  experts  on  the 
history  and  current  status  of  world  law  rules 
and  Institutions  and  more  than  100  wiitteu 
documents,  naUonal  studies  and  reports,  pro- 
posals, resolutions  and  statements.  The 
consensus  naturally  contains  many  com- 
promises as  well  as  many  new  ideas  which 
require  further  study.  The  record  of  the 
.San  Jose  ccnference  will  be  published  In  book 
form  so  as  to  give  expression  to  the  many 
ideas  contained  in  the  consensus  in  suiri- 
msiry  form  as  well  as  to  provide  a  presenta- 
tion of  those  ideas  advanced  by  delegates  but 
omitted  from  the  consensus.  Similar  con- 
ferences will  be  held  for  the  lawyers  of  Asia, 
September  17-20,  1961;  for  the  lawyers  of 
Africa  In  December,  and  for  European  lawyers 
In  1962.  A  world  conference  will  then  be 
held  to  assess  the  recommendations  of  the 
continental  conferences  and  to  adopt  a  pro- 
gram to  so  advance  the  rule  of  law  In  the 
world  community  as  to  achieve  and  maintain 
a  peaceful  world  through  the  rule  of  law. 


development  and,  finally,  creative  law  to 
provide  for  new  and  adequate  interna- 
tional institutions  to  achieve  and  maintain 
that  order  and  stability  which  will  insure 
rapid  progress  for  the  entire  world  com- 
munity. 

The  achievement  of  the  international  rule 
ol  law  requires  the  observance  of  basic  con- 
cepts of  morality,  justice,  equity  and  reason 
.IS  tested  by  the  centuries  of  legal  experience 
of  ,  ivilized  men. 

VJiiicrsal  law  of  mankind 
l.i  '.lew  of  the  foregoing,  the  lawyers  of 
ilji.-  Americas  assembled  at  the  American 
("  (nK-rence  on  World  Peace  Through  the 
Uu.e  of  Law  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  in  June. 
1961,  declare  their  dedication  to  the  cause 
I  1  e.xtending  the  rule  of  law  to  the  world 
..  -nimunity  through  the  progressive  develop- 
inciii  of  a  world  legal  system  based  ujxjn  a 
universal  law  of  mankind  containing,  among 
-'ihers.  the  following  general  principles,  the 
ruceptance  of  which  is  essential  to  an  effec- 
tive international  legal  system: 

Partial  listing  of  general  principles 

1.  International  law  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  world  community. 

2.  Individual  persons,  private  organiza- 
tions, nations,  international  organizations 
and  juridical  persons  are  subjects  of  inter- 
national  law  in  international  matters. 

3.  Founded  upon  the  conaent  of  Its  con- 
stituents, international  law  embodies  fun- 
dament;.! concepts  of  justice  and  morality 
common  to  civilized  societies  and  represents 
the  universally  accepted  customs  and  a^ee- 
ments  of  nations  and  individuals  through- 
out the  world. 

4  The  international  rule  of  law  is  founded 
on  the  eternal  principle  of  equality  of  all 
persons  before  the  law.  This  means  that 
every  right  Imposes  a  duty  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others,  and  that  no  person,  or- 
ganization or  nation  is  alx)ve  the  rule  of 
law. 

5.  International  law  and  courts  ha\e  no 
authority  in  matters  which  are  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  States;  however,  tri- 
bunals for  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes  have  the  power  to  determine  accord- 
ing to  law  and  applicable  agreements  the 
scope  and  limitations  of  their  Jurisdiction. 

6.  Every  subject  of  international  law  is 
bound  to  fulfill  their  International  obliga- 
tions and  exercise  their  rights  in  good  faith. 

7.  All  subjects  of  international  law  are  le- 
gally bound  to  settle  all  their  international 
disputes  by  peaceful  procedures.  Interna- 
tional disputes  which  cannot  be  settled  in 
due  course  by  negotiations  or  other  peaceful 
means  must  be  submitted  to  Impartial  third 
party  judgment. 

8.  Judges  who  sit  on  international  judicial 
institutions  must  be  impartial,  profession- 
ally competent  and  free  from  political  and 
other  improper  pressures,  so  that  they  can 
with  integrity  and  Judicial  independence  de- 
cide cases  impartially  according  to  the  facts 
and  the  law. 

9.  All  nations  must  abstain  from  the  un- 
lawful use  of  armed  force,  political  subver- 
sion, economic  aggression  or  defamatory 
propaganda. 

10.  The  foregoing  principle  does  not  pre- 
clude states  from  exercising  their  right  of 
legitimate  self-defense  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  repel  a  threat  to  their  national 
security. 

11.  International  obligations,  including 
decisions  of  international  tribunals,  are  en- 
forclble  by  appropriate  international  com- 
munity action. 

12.  Subjects  of  international  law  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  third  party  ad- 
judication before  an  impartial  International 
tribunal,  before  any  community  sanctions 
are  imposed  because  of  an  alleged  violation 
of  international  law. 

13.  All  representative  government,  local, 
national  and  international,  is  founded  upon 
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the  consent  of  thetr  constituents,  while  un- 
der all  government  based  on  the  rule  of  law 
IndlvlduaJ    persons    retain    their    Inalienable 

human  right* 

14  The  effective  protection  of  the  funda- 
mental human  rights  of  the  Individual  la  the 
Indispensable  basis  for  the  achievement  of  a 
sound  le^l  order  baaed  on  peace  and  J  istue. 

Support  for  worUt  rule  of  law 

Resiilves-  — 

A.  To  support  fully  the  ccnUuer^Uil  con- 
ferences of  the  lawyers  of  Asia.  Africa  and 
E^irope  and  the  profx»ed  World  Conf'T^r.ce 
en  World  Peace  Through  the  Rule  of  Law, 
and 

B.  To  carry  on  the  work  of  this  conference 
In  each  of  the  American  nations,  by  pledges 
of  the  delegates  to  this  conference  to  ur.drr- 
take  the  fi.irm.iM  .n  uf  Commltt^-f's  on  World 
Peace  Thruiii^h  Law  for  their  national  bar 
association  :ii  c:c!e3  of  their  respective  na- 
tions, or  actlTate  those  commirtees  already 
e-tlstlng  t.i  ''ontflbute  to  the  new  Interna- 
tional co.jpfr:ir;ive  ':rganlzatlon  which  we 
pro[X)ee  that  the  world  conference  create  to 
stimulate  the  plans  and  programs  recom- 
mendeij  by  this  conference  and  the  W  irld 
Conference  on  World  Peace  Through  Law, 
and 

C  To  participate  to  the  fullest  In  the 
W'  r:d-pea<-e-throui?h-law  program  by  work- 
ing tow  ird  worldwide  acceptance  and  ap- 
plication uf  the  rule  of  law  In  all  liiterna- 
tionai  reiatiuiid.  and  to  that  end 

D  lo  encourage  Individual  lawvers  and 
existuig  ptrblic  and  private  internatio[iai  iiiid 
national  org:xnlzatlons  and  InstUuiiuns  to 
ent;;n?e  in  a  r.xirdinsited  ii:d  .-lufitalnecl  elfort 
to  seek  iigreeinent  on  the  Implement.itinn  of 
feasible  Wiiys  of  achieving  world  p«-ace 
through  tlie  rule  ul  law. 

Reaearrti,    educizfton.    organicat'on    ■prugTarn 
to   achifroe   a   world    ruled    by   luw 

Recommends 

I.  That  a  world  conference  of  lawyers  be 
convened  m  iy62  with  delegates  from  .ill 
nations  participating  In  the  continental 
conferences   inv!ted  to  attend,   and 

n.  That  the  topics  for  dlsc\isslon  at  the 
world  conffrrr.ce  include' 

(1)  International  Judicial  machinery  for 
peaceful  settlement  of  International  dis- 
putes. 

(2)  Arbitration  and  other  means  of  set- 
tlement of  international  disputes 

(3)  Tlie  United  Nations  and  rei^lonal  or- 
panlzatlon.i  as  f;if'ors  eiicouraglr.g  the  In- 
ternational rule  of  law 

(41  Facintatlnn  of  International  com- 
merce and  economic  development  through 
International  law 

(5 1  The  r'.ile  of  lawyers  In  development 
of  the  International  rule  of  law 

m.  That  the  world  conference  consider 
deslgnattni;  a  World  Rule  of  Law  Year  dur- 
ing which  a  concentrated  global  effort  of  the 
lawyers  of  the  world  to  advance  the  Interna- 
tional rule  of  law  will  be  undertaken  through 
a  coordinated  program  of  research,  educa- 
tion and  co<iperatlve  action  utilizing  all 
existing  institutions  and  International  and 
national  organizations,  and  through  estab- 
lishing such  new  Institutions  and  organiza- 
tions aa  may  be  oeceflaary  to  effectuate  the 
objectives  aiMl  purpoaea  of  the  world-peace- 
throu(;h-law  program:   and 

rV  That  the  world  conference  approve  a 
plan  to  establish  on  a  permanent  bftfls  a 
World  Peace  Throtufh  the  Rule  of  Law  In- 
stitute which  shall  have  the  following  pur- 
poeea: 

I  1 )  To  organl7.e  and  oversee  a  continuous 
aerlea  of  programs  and  acttvltlea  to  be  car- 
ried on  during  World  Rule  oi  Law  Year. 

(3)  To  coordinate  activities  of  lawTers  and 
legal  orgaoizattona  In  a  cooperative  effort  Co 
eatabllsh  the  InternaUonal  rule  of  law. 

(3)  To  effectuate  dedaloDe  and  recom- 
mendatloDs  uf  lawyers  convened  at  the  con- 
tlnentai   conferences   and  world  couferenca. 


(4)  To  undertake  an  Intensive  worldv-lde 
educational  program  designed  t  i  reach  citi- 
zens of  all  nations  to  tmpresa  up«>n  th'-m 
the  reality  of  their  InterUependence  aiid  ttie 
/Ital  necessity  of  estiibllshlng  the  Interna- 
tional rule  of  l.'iw 

i5t  To  ori^tnlze  and  admlnl.'^ter  a  c<w-)rdl- 
nated  globiil  research  proi^  un  designed  to 
accomplish   the  followlni; 

A.  To  exp md  emstini;  kn  iwledge  ui  inler- 
natloiK\l  law  a;id  IL-s  soirees 

B  Identify  are  is  of  common  asn'ee.'neul 
which  m  ly  be  ttic  bis  is  of  needed  Int'rni- 
tlonal  cunventlnns.  treitles  ■  t  uriderstuiid- 
Inars 

C  To  Identifv  tfrneril  principles  <'f  Int^r- 
n.atlonal  law  rtc<»gi.lZfd  by  llie  coniinuuiiy 
of  nations  which  can  form  the  b  lsIs  and 
fouiidatifin  for  an  Improved  Intfriialluiial 
legal  system 

D  T  1  exp'.^re  areis  of  p>osa!blc  agreement 
concerning  prinriplea  and  rules  of  Interna- 
tlon.i!  law  on  matter'?  juch  as  outer  fpace. 
disarmament,  peaceful  u.'^es  of  nurir.tr 
energy,  and  other  a.'cas  of  In;  emotional 
concern 

E  To  study  and  m.ike  recommenUati  )ns 
In  respect  to  development  of  International 
law  niles  regulating  matters  of  aggressl'  n 
Including  use  of  armed  f<irce.  subversion. 
economic  warfare  and  p<»Mtlcnl  propag'-nda. 
and,  on  the  other  hand  organized  community 
sanctions  and  the  nght  of  self-defense  and 
reprisals. 

K    To  study   existing  national   and   Inter- 

!'. itlonal   law  with  a  view  to  developing  rec- 

.T.mcndatlons  desirable   f'^r   the  facilitation 

of    Intematlunil    commerce    and    economic 

development 

(6)  To  create  new  and  expand  existing 
systems  for  the  continuous  reportlr.g  nnd 
digesting  of  decisions  of  international  tribu- 
nals, international  agreements,  and  raateruils 
.^nj  research  on  Intcrnatl' mal  law  In  order 
to  create  a  complete,  accessible  worldwide 
Source  of  Information  essential  to  further 
development  uf  tl.e  International  rule  of 
Law. 

1 7)  To  seek  proper  financing  for  all  the 
ab'ive  and  other  appropriate  ap[jroved  en- 
Ueaviirs  of  the  lethal  pro.'es-sl on  I  the  world 
needed  Uj  create  arid  strengthen  the  lei^aJ 
system  ajJd  law  rules  required  l.i  arhieve 
and  maint.ilii  w.)rld  p'"<ice.  and.  to  make 
from  said  funds  grants  In  aid  of  research 
and  other  projects  undertaken  by  law  schools 
aiid  other  bodies  i.hr^ughwut  the  world. 

Some  rpeHflc  goals 

V  Tti\l  there  tjc  created  a  W  >rld  Court 
of  Human  Rights  with  a  carefully  drafted 
Jurisdiction  which  will  respect  the  donie.stlc 
j'i;rl.T.diction  of  ti.'ti  >n8  vet  pr  )v!de  a  for-.im 
t/j  correct  existing  deficiencies  In  this  lui- 
p<^)rtant  Held. 

VT  That  a  Supreme  Covirt  of  Ju.^tlce  for 
the  Amerlciis  be  created  with  Jurisdiction 
over  all  subJertA  of  International  law  in 
International   matters 

V'll  Th.'it  to  insure  uniformity  on  matters 
of  InterriaMonaJ  Law  appeals  fr  >m  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Justice  for  the  Americas 
should  be  allowed  to  the  Internathjnal 
Court  of  Justice 

VTII.  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Natl- ins  be  the  sole  b'Xly  emp<-)wered 
to  elect  Judg'.-s  to  the  Itjternatlonal  Court 
of  Justice 

IX.  That  a  Jud^e  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  whoee  nationality  Is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  party  to  a  dispute  before 
the  Court,  must,  upon  the  objection  of  any 
party,  disqualify   himself   in  said    case 

X.  That  more  linp<^)rtance  should  t>e  given 
to  basic  principles  of  natural  law  as  one 
of  the  foundations  of  International  law 

XI.  That  In  developing  a  program  of 
world  peace  through  law  we  must  take  Into 
consideration  the  very  serious  social  and 
economic  problems  and  the  discrepancies 
which  exist  in  the  standards  of  living  among 


the  different  people  of  the  worKl.  all  of 
wiiU'h  oniitribute  to  lack  of  harmony  be- 
tween nations  and  such  matter*  aa  unfair 
terms  uf  trade  for  raw  materials  and  the 
absence  nf  a  luSlclent  guarantee  for  Invest- 
ments abroad   In  certain   parts  of   the  globe. 

XII  That  arbitration  procedurea  l>e  uni- 
fied Rnd  niodemlzfd.  more  effective  means 
of  ei.f  'ri-.rii»  de»l«:on!i  of  art)ltral  tribunals 
b»>  loo  'tif  and  that  ratification  of  the 
United  Niiti.ins  Omventlon  on  the  Recognl- 
•I'n  and  Enf'>rremrnt  of  Foreign  Arbitral 
Awards  and  the  Pact  of  B<><cotA  b*  encour- 
ai^fd  and  'hat  a  Rvstem  of  reporting  and 
dlssteni'riHtlnc  decisions  of  arbitral  tribunals 
be   established 

XTII  Thst  other  means  for  the  paclfle 
S">-"ftnerit  of  d:.»pufe«  su-h  as  mediation. 
c  onri  Htion  (T-xl  ofTl.  e^  and  lnv»«at.lgatlon 
sh  luid  be  re«irte<l  t. .  when  Kppnprlate,  and 
thst  the  c<MTip»et'  ncv  of  tli<»  Inter-Amerlran 
Pence  ('"mmittet-  should  t>e  expanded  to 
allow  It  to  art  when  refjn-sted  by  any  Amer- 
ican   state 

XTV  That  the  (rovrrnments  nC  srtst/'a 
should  refrain  from  carrving  out  acta  be 
they  nf  i\  physlcnl  economic  or  moral  char- 
ai-ter  i^or-.trnry  to  the  iTutivKhial  piereonsll'y 
a.'^d  the  dignity  of  Hie  human  personi  and 
noting  wth  coT.cern  that  in  .'^ome  •tates  the 
nile  f'f  law  d•1e^  n^t  erl.st  because  of  tbe 
violation  of  these  ;T'n'-'p>»  and  lack  of  .ip- 
pUratlon  and  er.f orcement  of  existing  cov- 
enants a".d  trr.itles.  sU  ii.wvrs  .ire  urgeti  to 
work  t^'ward  Increased  respect  for  an  cff»  c- 
tlve  application  uf  the  ru^e  uf  law  both  na- 
tionally  und   Internationally 

XV  TViiil  all  natuns  should  accept,  en 
the  b(isls  of  rC'  Ipr^Kitv  the  cnmpulaory  Ju- 
rKdlcth'n  of  t:.e  Litrrnational  Court  of  Jus- 
tice 

Xvr  Tlial  rffirt.-,  he  made  to  effect  rhanrcs 
In  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations  to 
ali'-w  It  more  efflriently  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  .>f  world  peace  and  security, 
keeping  in  mind  the  demonstrated  weak- 
neaaea  ir.  the  ^ec  irity  Council,  the  fact  of 
the  Increase  in  size  ai  d  change  In  geographic 
distribution  of  the  membership  of  the  United 
N  it!<jns.  and  the  need  to  Insure  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  decisions  made  by  the  United 
N.itions.    and 

XVn  That  the  International  Law  Com- 
mlssi<'>n  be  stn-ngthened  to  l>etter  enable  It 
ta  fuinil  Its  assigned  tasks  of  developing  In- 
tcrn.itr  iiial  l.iw  by  h.ivint;  It  become  a  per- 
manent, adequately  sUifTed  organ  meeting 
ci'nMnuvUy  thruui^hout  the  year 

XVUI  That  pr  ;grani.s  of  International  edu- 
cati'Uial  eX' hange  should  Include  more  law 
students,  practicing  lawyers,  Judges  and  pro- 
fessors of  law 

Pledge  to  build  a  world  law  structure 
Concludes 
That  we  lawyers  of  the  America*  pledge 
wholeheartedly  and  completely  to  devote  our- 
selves to  the  foregoing  program  of  stistalned 
eff  rt  necessary  to  the  creation  of  a  world 
of  law  to  the  end  that  the  rule  of  law  will 
govern  all  men  and  all  nations  and  any  man 
can  then  walk  any  place  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  or  travel  through  endless  space.  In 
freedom.  In  dignity  and  In  peace. 

AmiCAM  AND  MrooLi  East  Coirnarrtci  on 
WoRLB  PxAcr.  TwaonoH  thk  Rtn.B  or  Law, 
CoNSKNsas  or  Lagos,  Laocw.  NicnuA,  Dk- 
CEMBCS  3-8.   1961 

I  Approved  D«cemt)er  8.  1081  ] 

We  lawyers  attending  this  conference  of 
the  nations  of  Africa  and  the  IfMdle  East, 
tjelng  Hware  of  our  professional  reaponalbUlty 
to  utilize  and  further  develop  International 
law  and  Its  Institutions  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  Justly  resolving  world  tenalon  and 
conflict,  and  recognising  the  Imperative  need 
fur  positive  and  Immediate  action  by  the 
legal   prckfesslon   to  fulfill   Ita  obligation   to 
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promote  world  peace  through  the  rule  of 
law.  hereby  declare  the  following  as  our  con- 
sensus i 

SPECIAL  CAU,  fob   action 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  body  of  law- 
yers here  assembled  exhort  the  governments 
of  all  Independent  states  In  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East  to  call  conferences  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  Permanent  Organi- 
zation of  African  States  and  a  Permanent 
Organization  of  Middle  East  States  for  the 
promotion  of  the  rule  of  law  and  amicable 
relations  between  these  states,  for  the  erad- 
ication of  sources  of  conflict,  and  for  the 
pe.iceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

This  organization  for  Africa  should  Include 
an  African  Court  of  Justice  for  settlement  of 
Justiciable  disputes  and  provision  for  arbitra- 
tion, mediation  and  conciliation  In  appropri- 
ate cases. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Arab 
League  has  under  consideration  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Arab  Regional  Court  of  Jus- 
tice for  member  states,  we  strongly  recom- 
ment  that  such  a  court  be  formed  as  soon 
as  possible  In  the  Interest  of  peace  and  for 
the  promotion  of  the  rule  of  law. 

The  organizations  should  be  related  to 
the  United  /Nations  and  the  courts  to  the 
International   Court  of  Justice. 

niXI.ARATION    OF    GENERAL    PRINCIPLES 

In  order  to  establish  an  effective  Interna- 
tional legal  system  under  the  rule  of  law  we 
declare  that 

I  International  law  must  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  world  community  and  no  person 
of  state  Is  above  the  rule  of  law 

II.  The  rule  of  law  In  International  affairs 
must  be  based  upon  the  principle  of  equality 
of  all  states   before  the  law. 

Ill  Founded  upon  general  consent,  inter- 
national law  must  emlxxly  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  Justice  and  human  dignity  of  soci- 
eties and  legal  systems,  and  the  generally 
accepted  customs  and  agreements  of  nations 
and   Individuals  throughout  the  world. 

rv  International  law  In  a  dynamic  world 
must  constantly  evolve  In  the  light  of  new 
needs  and  the  contributions  of  new  states, 
v.  A  fuiiriamental  principle  of  the  Inter- 
national rule  of  law  should  be  that  of  the 
right  of  self-determination  of  the  jieoples  of 
the  world 

VI  Individuals.  Juridical  persons,  states 
and  international  organizations  should.  In 
appropriate  degree,  all  be  subject  to  Inter- 
national law.  deriving  rights  and  Incurring 
obligations  thereunder 

VII.  All  who  are  subject  to  International 
law  should  fulflll  their  International  obliga- 
tions and  exercise  their  rlghU  In  good  faith. 
vm.  All  who  are  subject  to  International 
law  should  resolve  their  International  dis- 
putes by  adjudication,  arbitration,  negotia- 
tion, or  other  peaceful  procedures.  The  dis- 
pute settling  method  should  be  appropriate 
to  the  nature  of  the  dispute.  Generally,  the 
legal  aspects  of  disputes  should  be  resolved 
by  legal  procedures  and  political  aspects  by 
political  procedures. 

DC.  Judges  on  International  tribunals 
must  be  professionally  competent  and  free 
from  political,  national  or  other  Improper 
pressures. 

X.  International  tribunals,  although  hav- 
ing no  authority  in  matters  which  are  within 
the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  states,  should 
have  the  normal  power  to  determine  accord- 
ing to  applicable  agreements  and  inter- 
national law  the  scope  of  their  Jurisdiction. 

XI.  Decisions  of  international  tribunals 
should  be  enforclble  by  appropriate  and  ex- 
peditious International  community  action. 
National  legislation  should  be  adopted  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  decisions  of  Inter- 
national tribunals. 

XII.  Those  subject  to  International  law 
must,  prior  to  the  application  of  any  Judi- 
cially Imposed  sanctions,  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  third  party  adjudication. 


xni.  Individuals  must  be  entitled  to  ef- 
fective legal  protection  of  fundamental  and 
inalienable  human  rights  without  dlstlnc- 
tlonas  to  race,  religion  or  belief. 

XTV.  The  United  Nations  organization  is 
the  world's  best  hope  for  International  peace 
under  the  rule  of  law  and  should  be  sup- 
ported and  strengthened  by  all  possible 
means. 

In  order  to  effectuate  and  support  the 
foregoing,  this  conference  now  therefore 

[Resolutions  of  conference] 
Resolves  i 

I.  To  participate  to  the  fullest  in  the 
world-peace-through-law  program  by  work- 
ing toward  world  wide  acceptance  and  appli- 
cation of  the  rule  of  law  in  international 
affairs,  and  to  that  end 

II.  To  encourage  individual  lawyers  and 
existing  public  and  private  international 
and  national  organizations  and  in.<;tltutions 
to  engage  In  a  coordinated  and  sustained 
effort  to  seek  agreement  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  feasible  ways  of  achieving  world 
peace  through  the  rule  of  law.  and 

III.  To  support  the  program  of  world 
peace  through  law  by  encouraging  the  forma- 
tion and  supp>ort  of  committees  on  world 
peace  through  law  within  associations  of 
lawyers. 

IV.  To  support  the  proposed  World  Con- 
ference on  World  Peace  Through  Law,  and 
all  preliminary  action  required  for  that 
conference. 

In  order  to  implement  the  foregoing  reso- 
lutions, and  recognizing  the  need  for  Imme- 
diate and  specific  action,  this  conference 
now  therefore 

Program  for  world  peace  through  law 

Recommends : 

I.  That  a  planning  committee  for  the 
World  Peace  Through  Law  Institute  pro- 
f>osed  by  the  preceding  conferences  be  es- 
tablished and  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  preparation  of  a  draft  charter  for 
preliminary  organization  to  be  submitted 
to  the  proposed  world  conference  of  law- 
yers, said  charter  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  following  functions  and  purposes: 

A.  To  effectuate  by  every  available  means 
the  decisions  and  recommendations  of  law- 
yers convened  at  the  world  conference. 

B.  To  harmonize  activities  of  lawyers  and 
legal  organizations  In  a  cooperative  effort  to 
establish  the  rule  of  law  in  International 
affairs,  including  arrangements  for  periodic 
conferences  to  promote  international 
understanding  and  the  rule  of  law. 

C.  To  stimulate,  conduct  and  coordinate 
a  continuous  series  of  programs  and  activi- 
ties to  be  cauTled  on  during  the  proposed 
World  Rule  of  Law  Year. 

D.  To  undertake  an  Intensive  worldwide 
educational  program  designed  to  reach  law- 
yers and  citizens  of  all  nations  to  make 
them  aware  that  international  law  is  al- 
ready a  living  and  constantly  growing  sys- 
tem of  law  which  is  practical  and  accepted; 
and  to  Impress  upon  them  the  inescapable 
logic  and  vital  necessity  of  fuUy  establishing 
the  rule  of  law  in  international  affairs. 

E.  To  create  new  and  further  develop 
existing  systems  for  the  continuous  report- 
ing and  digesting  of  decisions  of  Interna- 
tional tribunals,  International  agreements, 
and  research  or  other  documents  of  Inter- 
national law  In  order  to  create  a  readily 
available  sotirce  of  information  for  further 
development  of  the  rule  of  law  in  interna- 
tional affairs. 

P.  To  make  awards  of  honor  to  states, 
public  or  private  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals In  recognition  of  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  eetablishment  of  the  rule 
of  law    In  International   affairs. 

O.  To  study  and  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  development  of  the  rules, 
principles  and  standards  of  international 
law  defining  and  controlling  use  of  armed 
force,  subversion,  economic  warfare,  ixjliti- 


cal  propaganda,  and  defining  the  right  of 
self-defense  and  reprisals,  international 
sanctions,  and  other  lawful  means  of  coun- 
tering  aggression   In   International  affairs. 

H.  To  study  existing  national  and  Interna- 
tional law  with  a  view  to  developing  recom- 
mendations for  the  facilitation  of  Interna- 
tional commerce  and  economic  development. 

I.  To  further  stimulate  and  help  coordi- 
nate a  global  research  program  utilizing 
facilities  of  the  Institute  and  existing  na- 
tional and  International  organizations  to 
accomplish  objectives  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  following: 

1.  Expansion  of  knowledge  of  Interna- 
tional law  and  its  sources; 

2.  Identification  of  areas  of  common 
agreement  which  may  be  the  basis  of  needed 
International  conventions,  treaties  or  un- 
derstandings; 

3.  Definition  of  general  principles  of  law 
recognized  by  nations  generally  which  can 
form  the  foundation  for  an  Improved  inter- 
national legal  system  and  harmonization  of 
different  conceptions  of  International    law; 

4.  Drafting  of  model  codes  and  recom- 
mendations dealing  with  subjects  of  Inter- 
national concern.  Including: 

a.  International  Investment,  to  safeguard 
adequately  the  interests  of  both  the  capital 
importing  and  the  capital  exporting  nations; 

b.  International  trade,  especially  in  com- 
modities and  raw  materials,  to  protect  the 
legitimate  interests  of  both  consumers  and 
producers,  and  of  both  importing  and  ex- 
porting nations; 

c.  Outer  space,  to  assure  Its  development 
in  accordance  with  principles  of  the  rule 
of  law  and  removing  It  from  International 
politics; 

d.  Nuclear  test  suspension  coupled  with 
Inspection,  to  adequately  provide  security 
against  possible  violations,  while  simul- 
taneously assuring  inspected  countries  that 
their  internal  security  would  In  no  way  be 
violated; 

e.  International  arbitration,  public  or 
private  including  a  model  clause  compro- 
mlssolre; 

f.  International  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament; 

5.  Work  on  unification  and  harmonization 
of  law  in  fields  such  as  commercial  docu- 
ments in  which  unification  or  harmonization 
is  practicable  and   desirable; 

6.  Engaging  In  a  comprehensive  study  of 
existing  Judicial  and  nonjudicial  Interna- 
tional legal  disputes,  and  of  proposals  for 
creation  of  regional  and  si}eclallzed  inter- 
national tribunals,  taking  into  account  vary- 
ing and  common  legal,  economic,  culttiral, 
and   political  Interests  of  nations; 

J.  To  seek  proper  financing  few  all  the 
above  and  other  appropriate  approved  en- 
deavors of  the  legal  profession  of  the  world 
aimed  at  creating  and  strengthening  the 
legal  system,  and  rules  of  law  required  to 
achieve  and  maintain  world  peace;  seeking  to 
include  grants  in  aid  of  research  and  other 
projects  undertaken  or  to  be  undertaken  by 
law  schools  and  other  bodiee  throughout  the 
world. 

K.  To  seek  consultative  stattis  to  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  imder  article  71 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

n.  That  special  committees  be  constituted 
and  charged  with  the  task  of  preparing  a 
draft  convention  on  disarmament,  a  draft 
convention  to  end  nuclear  testing,  and  a 
draft  convention  on  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space,  said  drafts  to  be  available  for  the  dele- 
gates at  the  forthcoming  world  conference 
of  lawyers. 

III.  That  special  conmiittees  be  constituted 
for  the  purpose  of  drafting  agreements  and 
conventions  for  the  facilitation  of  inter- 
national conunerce  and  economic  develop- 
ment to  be  available  for  the  delegates  at  the 
forthcoming  world  conference  of  lawyers. 

IV.  That  the  lawyers  of  the  world  declare 
their  support  for  and  take  action  toward  es- 
tablishing a  World  Law  Day. 
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V.  ThAt  a  world  eonferenc*  of  lawyers 
be  oonTened  In  1993  with  delegates  from  all 
natloxu  ts  the  world  Invited   to  attend. 

VI.  That  the  topics  for  discussion  at  the 
world  conference  Inctnde  the  following: 

A.  Basic  orlnclples  underlying  the  rule  of 
law  In  International  affairs; 

B.  International  Judicial  machinery  for 
peaceful  settlement  of  International  dis- 
putes; 

C.  Arbitration,  conciliation,  mediation. 
good  (^Bces.  and  other  means  of  peacefxil 
settlement  of  International  disputes: 

D.  The  United  Nations  and  regional  or- 
ganizations as  factors  encouraging  the  rule 
of  law  In  International  affairs; 

E.  facilitation  of  International  commerce 
and  economic  development  through  Inter- 
national law; 

P.  The  role  of  lawyers  in  development  of 
the  rule  of  law  In  International  affairs. 

Vn.  That  the  world  conference  consider 
designating  a  World  Rule  of  Law  Year  dur- 
ing which  a  concentrated  global  effort  of  the 
lawyers  of  the  world  to  advance  the  rule  of 
law  In  International  affairs  will  be  under- 
taken through  a  coordinated  prograni  of  re- 
search, education,  and  cooperative  action 
utilizing  all  existing  Institutions  and  Inter- 
national and  national  organizations,  and  es- 
tablishing such  new  institutions  and  organi- 
zations as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
objectives  and  purposes  of  the  world-peacc- 
through-law  program. 

Vm.  That  there  be  established  a  global 
system  of  regional  chambers  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  from  which  ap- 
peals to  the  full  Court  would  be  permissible 

IX.  That  there  t>e  established  a  Court  of 
Justice  for  African  nations  with  a  carefuUv 
drafted  Jurisdiction  over  matters  of  regional 
concern. 

X.  That  there  be  established  a  Court  of 
Justice  for  Arab  nations  with  a  c<irerviily 
drafted  Jurisdiction  over  matters  of  regional 
concern. 

XI.  That  In  International  matters.  Indi- 
viduals. Juridical  persons,  nations,  and  In- 
ternational organizations  be  permitted  to  be 
pciTtles  In  appropriate  cases  before  Interna- 
tional tribunals. 

XII.  That  the  membership  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  more  accurately  rep- 
resent the  areas  and  legal  systems  In  the 
world  which  are  not  adequately  represented 
on  that  body,  notably  African. 

Xin.  That  efforts  be  oiade  to  establish  a 
series  of  specialized  International  ooiorts  and 
tribunals  to  operate  under  agreements 
reached  between  nations  having  a  common 
Interest  In  matters  specl.^cally  assigned  to 
their  Jurisdiction.  These  matters  could  In- 
clude among  other  things,  trade  In  certain 
vital  commodities  or  other  items;  Interna- 
tional Investment,  public  or  private;  water 
rights  and  related  problems;  and  Interna- 
tional economic  activities,  carried  on  through 
the  United  Nations  and  luternatlonal  organi- 
zations. 

Xrv.  That  International  Judicial  and  arbi- 
tration procedxires  be  further  developed; 
that  more  effective  means  of  enforcing  de- 
cisions of  arbitral  tribunals  be  sought,  that 
I  ratification  of  the  United  Nations  Conven- 
'  tlon  on  the  Recognition  and  ESiforcement  of 
Foreign   Arbitral   Awards  be   encouraged. 

XV  That  other  means  for  the  pacific  set- 
tlement of  disputes  such  as  mediation,  con- 
ciliation, good  offices  and  Investigation  be 
resorted  to  when  appropriate. 

XVI.  That  all  nations  accept,  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocity,  the  compulsory  ]\irlsdlctlon 
of  the  International  Court  of  JiisUce. 

XVn.  That  the  United  Nations  Charter  be 
revised  to  take  Into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  new  Independent  status  of  many 
nations  of  Aala  and  Africa  has  nearly  doubled 
United  Nations  membership,  and  In  particu- 
lar, that  the  Security  Council  and  Economic 
and  Social  Councils  of  the  United  Nations  he 
enlarged  to  permit  ade<iuate  representation 
of  these  new  members. 


Xm.  That  a  concerted  effort  be  made  to 
find  ways  of  making  maximum  use  of  exist- 
ing provisions  nf  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter which  can  contribute  to  world  peace  and 
security  under  the  rule  of  law.  including 
the  further  development  of  a  strong  Inde- 
pendent Secretariat,  the  courageous  use 
where  necesa.iry  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Its  powers  under  the  U:ilt:ng  f  r  Peace  Reso- 
lution, and  the  cnntlnued  development  of 
effective   United    Nations    Pence    Porcea 

XIX.  That  efforts  be  made  to  achieve  uni- 
formity of  law.  n)t,\bly  U\  tne  tteids  of  nego- 
tiable Instruments,  luternatlonal  sales  and 
LntemaUonai  iransportatlou.  to  obtain 
a^^eement  on  uniform  rules  in  the  Meld  of 
cunfllct  of  laws  for  luternaiionally  Impartant 
private  law  and  to  secure  more  effective  Judi- 
cial assistance  and  to  obtain  national  legis- 
lation   in    harmony    with    these    objectives. 

XX.  That  tne  Sixth  (Legal)  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  assume  greater  reapoa- 
siblllty.  in  particular  for  assuring  considera- 
tion of  the  legal  asp>ect8  of  matters  brought 
before  the  General  Assembly;  and  that  the 
International  Law  C<xnmlssion  be  strengtii- 
ened  and  given  more  staff  assistance,  and 
that  its  sessions  be  lengthened. 

XXI.  That  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Uevfl  p:ne:!t  .  W  >r:d  Bank  » 
shovtd  establish  regional  branches  In  dl.'- 
ferent  are<«  of  Africa  and  the  Middle  East 
and  thereby  more  effectively  and  rapidly  aid 
e -on  >mlc  development  in  the  developing" 
countries 

XXII  Tliat  a  world  community  of  leRftl 
scholars  be  devel  'ped  through  exp)andeU  pro- 
in"air.s  of  lntern.it;  Tuil  p.xoha;iees;  the  r. im- 
munity to  include  law  students,  practicing 
lawyers.  Judges  and  professors  uf  law.  and 
tliat  unr.eriKifs  be  eiiCouraged  to  estrthlihh 
programs  devutt-d  to  studies  concerned  with 
world  rule  of  law. 

Conclusion 
We  de!er;-ite9  attending  thL<»  C  'nfe.'enrc 
on  World  Peace  Tlirough  the  Rule  of  Law, 
p'edge  our  full  sunp-Tt  nf  the  pro^.tatas  and 
principles  set  forth  In  this  con.'iensus.  and 
t.'ie  exertion  ->f  every  effort  to  realize  the 
Ideal  of  the  International  rule  nf  law  as 
our  contribution  M  the  cause  of  world  peace 

Asian     and     AUt>TRAi,A.siAN     Confesjcncx     cm 

WoSiD    P«ACB    THSOtOH    THK    Rci-X    or    LAW, 

CXwcxNsus     or     ToKTO,      ToKTo,     Japan. 

riKPTEHBDI   17    iO.   1061 

[  Approved  September  20,  19«1 ) 
We  lawyers  atendlng  this  conference 
being  convinced  that  the  e«tablL<(hment  of 
the  rule  of  law  In  International  affairs  will 
promote  world  peace  hereby  declare  our  con- 
census as  f  jllows 

I.  Peace  maintained  through  the  rtile  of 
law  In  International  aff.ilrs  will  ajssure  a 
world  society  dedicated  to  Justice  and  Ui 
fulfillment  of  the  fundamental  rights  of 
Individuals  and  nations  Thereby  man  may 
pursue  In  freedom  and  with  equality  of  op- 
portunity his  legitimate  aspirations  for  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  progress.  To 
achieve  these  objectives  organized  law  must 
replace  organized  war  as  the  controlling  fac- 
tor In  the  fate  of  humanity. 

IT  Being  gravely  concerned  over  the  threat 
of  weapons  of  mass  de5tnictlon  and  the  haz- 
ards to  mankind  arising  from  existing  Inter- 
national tensions  and  world  dl.'wrder,  we 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  establishment  of 
the  rule  of  law  In  International  affairs 
thro\igh  an  organized  worldwide  effort  of 
the  legal  profession.  We  pledge  o\.u  full  and 
active  support  of  the  program  and  principles 
set  forth  In  this  consensus. 
CALX  roK  Acnorf  to  tkx  unitxo  nations 
As  an  Immediate  step  to  lessen  world  ten- 
sions, we  call  upon  the  16th  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  now  In  session 
to  request  Immediately  of  the  IntematlonsJ 


Court  of  Justice  adrlaory  oplnkme  ooooem- 

ing  the  following- 

I  All  legal  questions  Involved  In  the  Berlin 
crisis.  Including  air  corridor  uae,  land  access 
routes,  and  tbe  wallinc  off  al  Bast  Berlin. 

II.  Whether  any  nation  has  •  legal  rt^bt 
to  conduct  nuclear  tests  and  U  ao.  subject 
to  what  limitations. 

III.  Ail  legal  questions  Involved  In  otiier 
crisis  areas  wherever  peace  Is  threatened. 

We  urge  that  the  General  Assemtity  request 
the  nations  Involved  to  refrain  from  further 
prejudicial  action  until  such  time  as  tlieee 
advisory  opinions  have  been  rendered  and  a 
legal  b<LSis  fur  solutions  IdentlQed. 

We  fiu-ther  urge  that  the  United  Nations 
Immediately  begin  preparation  of  drafts  on 
the  following: 

I.  A  convention  to  be  signed  by  all  nations 
dedicating  the  use  and  knowledge  at  outer 
space  to  the  p>eaceful  uses  of  all  mankind. 

II.  A  convention  on  disarmament  to  which 
universal  adherence  may  be  demanded 
thereby  ending  the  ever  accelerating  amu 
race  before  nuclecir  holocauft  occurs. 

III.  A  convention  laying  down  rules  gov- 
erning investigations  and  Interventions  by 
the  United  Nstlons  in  the  Interests  of  pre- 
serving peace,  thus  avoiding  the  mlauader- 
st.indmgs  arising  from  tlie  lack  of  such  rules. 

We  piedt;e  uur  as&Lstauce  in  the  drafting 
of  tliese  Conventions  and  we  urge  the  law- 
yer«(  of  the  world  to  give  their  support  Uj 
this  effort  as  an  essential  part  of  the  world- 
l^-u^e-tl.rou^h-law  program. 

TO  COVKaNMXNTS 

We  c.ill  upon  the  govemmenta  of  the 
world  to: 

I  Rencmnce  the  use  of  armed  force,  po- 
l!M<-.d  .subversion,  economic  sanctions  and 
defam.itory  propaganda  for  aggreaalvc  pur- 
jKises. 

II  Agree  to  resolve  all  disputes  with  other 
nations  throu^'h  peaceful  means  and  to  sub- 
mit all  leval  Issues  to  appropriate  intema- 
t:  i:..U   tribunals. 

III.  Recognize  U»e  dlRUlty  of  the  Indl- 
vldu.U  and  the  protection  of  fundamental 
human  rlKhts  as  the  foundation  at  tbe  rule 
of  law  In  the  world  community. 

Iv'  Accept  the  supremacy  of  the  rule  of 
law  over  governments  both  within  nations 
u;;d  m   the  world  community. 

V  End  tlie  ever  accelerating  arms  race 
before  It  explodes  by  accident  or  dealgn  Into 
atomic   holocaust. 

VI.  End  ail  nuclear  tests  under  an  effec- 
tive Uspectlon  agreement  which  Insures 
Compliance. 

TO    THB    raOPLK 

We  remind  mankind  that: 

Under  the  rule  of  law  the  Individual  may 
live  In  freedom,  In  dignity,  and  In  peace. 
In  the  absence  of  the  rule  of  law  the  Indi- 
vidual becomes  the  subject  of  arbitrary 
power  over  all  political,  economic  and  social 
life  He  Uvea  under  tyranny  and  apprehen- 
sion In  fear  aivd  bondage 

We  therefore  call  upon  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  support  this  progranj  for  world 
peace  through  the  rule  of  law  as  the  Impera- 
tive of  our  day  In  recognition  of  the  power 
of  public  opinion  In  building  a  world  of  law, 
and  to  reverse  the  current  senseleaa  trend 
toward  war.  we  further  call  upon  all  man- 
kind to  take  the  Immediate  and  practical 
step  of  communicating  to  their  government 
leaders  and  United  Nations  representatives, 
through  every  possible  means,  thetr  full  sup- 
p<irt  of  the  above  recommendations  and  the 
program  of  world  peace  through  law  aa  heraln 
set  forth. 

Dwn-ASATiow  or  acrmiAi.  pkuvcipudi 

In  order  to  establish  an  effective  Inter- 
national legal  system  under  the  rule  of  law 
We  declare  that: 

I  International  law  must  be  the  gupreme 
law  of  the  world  community. 

n.  Pounded  upon  the  consent  of  Its  con- 
stituents,   International   law    murt   embody 
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fundamental  concepts  of  Justice,  human  dig- 
nity and  morality  common  to  civilized  so- 
cieUes.  It  must  represent  the  generally 
accepted  cvistoms  and  agreements  of  all  na- 
tions and  Individuals  throughout  the  world. 
Ill  International  law  In  a  dynamic  world 
n.Uii  be  constantly  adjusted  to  changing 
i.t-eds.  It  must  take  account  of  the  special 
circumsl.ances  of  newly  emerging  nations. 

IV.  Individuals,  private  organizations,  na- 
tions, international  oriranlzatlons  and  Jurid- 
ical per.sons  should  all  be  subject  to  Inter- 
national law,  deriving  rights  and  incurring 
obli^^atlons  thereunder. 

V.  The  rule  of  law  in  International  affairs 
should  be  based  upon  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity of  all  Its  subjects  before  the  law. 

VI.  All  who  are  subject  to  International 
law  must  fumil  their  International  obliga- 
tions and  exercise  their  rights  In  good  faith. 

VII.  All  who  are  subject  to  International 
law  must  resolve  all  their  International  dis- 
putes by  adjudication,  arbltraUon,  negotia- 
tion or  other  j>eaceful  procedures. 

vm.  Judges  on  International  tribunals 
must  be  Impartial,  professionally  competent 
and  free  from  political  and  other  Improper 
pressures. 

IX.  International  trlburuils.  although  hav- 
ing no  authority  In  matters  which  are  within 
the  dotnesUc  Jurisdiction  of  states,  must 
have  the  power  to  determine  according  to 
applicable  agreements  and  International  law 
the  scope  of  their  Jurisdiction. 

X.  International  obllentlnns.  including  de- 
cisions of  International  tribunals,  must  be 
enforced  by  appropriate  International  com- 
munity action. 

XI.  Those  subject  to  international  law 
should  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  third 
party  adjudication  before  an  ImpartUl  in- 
ternational tribunal  before  any  Judicially 
Imposed  community  sanctions  are  applied. 

XIL  Individuals  should  be  entitled  to  ef- 
fective legal  protection  of  their  fundnmental 
and  Inalienable  human  rights. 

In  order  to  effectuate  and  support  the  fore- 
going, this  conference  now  therefore 
Ri  sulutxons  of  dflrgates 

Resolves: 

I.  To  participate  to  the  fullest  In  the 
world-peace-throu^h-law  program  by  work- 
ing toward  worldwide  acceptance  and  appll- 
caUon  of  the  rule  of  law  In  international 
relations,  and  to  that  end 

II.  To  encourage  Individual  lawyers  and 
exlsvlng  public  and  private  International 
and  national  organizations  and  institutions 
to  engage  in  a  coordinated  and  sustained 
effort  to  seek  agreement  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  feasible  ways  of  achieving  world  peace 
through  the  rule  of  law,  and 

III.  To  support  the  program  of  world- 
peace-through-law  by  encouraging  the  for- 
m.^tlon  and  support  of  Committees  on  World 
Peace  Through  Law  within  their  national  or 
k>cal  bar  associations,  and 

IV.  To  support  the  proposed  World  Con- 
ference on  World  Peace  Through  Law,  and 
ail  preliminary  action  required  for  that  con- 
ference, and 

V.  To  support  the  proposed  new  Interna- 
tional organization  to  be  known  as  the 
World  Peace  Through  Law  Institute. 

In  order  to  Implement  the  foregoing  reso- 
hitions   by    specific    actions    this   conference 
Recommends: 

Pro-am  for  trorld  peace  through  laic 

I  That  the  lawyers  of  the  world  declare 
their  support  and  take  action  toward  estab- 
lish int^  a  World  Law  Day.  and 

IL  That  a  world  conference  of  lawyers  be 
convened  In  1963  with  delegates  from  all 
nations  In  the  world  invited  to  attend,  and 

III  That  the  topics  for  discussion  at  the 
world  conference  Include  the  following: 

A.  Basic  principles  of  the  rule  of  law  In 
International  affairs. 
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B.  International  Judicial  machinery  for 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes; 

C.  Arbitration  and  other  means  ot  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes; 

D.  The  United  Nations  and  regional  or- 
ganisations as  factors  encouraging  the  rule 
of  law  In  International  affairs; 

E.  Facilitation  of  International  commerce 
and  economic  development  through  Inter- 
national law; 

P.  The  role  of  lawyers  In  development  of 
the  rule  of  law  In  International  affairs. 

IV.  That  the  world  conference  consider 
designating  a  World  Rule  of  Law  Year  dur- 
ing which  a  concentrated  global  effort  of 
the  lawyers  of  the  world  to  advance  the  rule 
of  law  in  international  affairs  will  be  under- 
taken through  a  coordinated  program  of  re- 
search, education,  and  cooperative  action. 
utilizing  all  existing  Institutions  and  inter- 
national and  national  organizatlon.s.  and  es- 
Ubllshlng  such  new  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  objectives  and  purposes  of  the  world - 
peace -throiigh-law  program;  and 

V.  That  the  world  conference  approve  a 
plan  to  establish  on  a  permanent  basis  a 
World  Peace  Through  Law  Institute  which 
shall  have  the  following  purposes: 

A.  To  stimulate,  conduct  and  coordinate  a 
continuous  series  of  programs  and  activi- 
ties to  be  carried  on  during  World  Rule  of 
Law  Tear. 

B.  To  harmonize  activities  of  lawyers  and 
legal  organizations  in  a  cooperative  effort  to 
esUbllsh  the  rule  of  law  in  international 
affairs.  Including  arrangements  for  periodic 
conferences  of  law^yers  to  promote  interna- 
tional understanding  and  the  rule  of  law. 

C.  To  effectuate  decisions  and  recommen- 
dations of  lawyers  convened  at  the  world 
conference. 

D.  To  undertake  an  Intensive  worldwide 
educational  program  designed  to  reach  law- 
yers and  citizens  of  all  nations  to  Impress 
upon  them  the  vital  necessity  of  establish- 
ing the  rule  of  law  In  international  affairs. 

E.  To  study  and  make  recommendations 
In  resi>ect  to  development  of  rules,  princi- 
ples and  standards  of  international  law  de- 
fining and  regulating  matters  of  aggression, 
Including  use  of  armed  force,  subversion, 
economic  warfare  and  political  propaganda; 
and  also  establishing  the  necessary  commu- 
nity sanctions,  together  with  the  right  of 
self-defense,  reprisals,  and  other  means  of 
prevention  of  aggression  in  international 
affairs. 

P.  To  study  existing  national  and  interna- 
tional law  with  a  view  to  developing  recom- 
mendations desirable  for  the  facilitation  of 
International  commerce  and  economic  devel- 
opment. 

O.  To  create  new  and  expand  existing 
systems  for  the  contlnuotis  reporting  digest- 
ing of  decisions  of  International  tribunals, 
International  agreements,  and  materials  and 
research  on  International  law  In  order  to 
create  a  complete,  accessible  worldwide 
source  of  Information  essential  to  further 
development  of  the  rule  of  law  In  interna- 
tional affairs. 

H.  To  seek  proper  financing  for  all  the 
above  and  other  appropriate  approved  en- 
deavors of  the  legal  profession  of  the  world 
needed  to  create  and  strengthen  the  legal 
system  and  law  rules  required  to  achieve 
and  maintain  world  peace,  and  to  make  from 
said  fimds  grants  In  aid  of  research  and 
other  project*  undertaken  by  law  schools 
and   other   bodies   throughout   the   world. 

I.  To  stimulate  and  administer  a  co- 
ordinated global  research  program  utilizing 
faclllUes  or  the  Institute  and  exlsMng  na- 
tional and  International  organizations  to 
accomplish  objectives  Including  but  not 
limited  to  the  following: 

1.  Expansion  of  existing  knowledge  of  in- 
ternational law  and  Its  sotirces; 


2.  Identification  of  areas  of  common  agree- 
ment which  may  be  the  basis  of  needed  In- 
ternational conventions,  treaties  or  under- 
standings; 

3.  Definition  of  general  prlz>clples  of  inter- 
national law  recognized  by  the  communitv 
of  nations  which  can  form  the  basis  and 
foundation  for  an  improved  International 
legal  system: 

4.  Drafting  of  model  codes  dealtog  with 
subjects  erf  international  concern,  Including 

a.  International  investment,  to  safeguard 
adequately  the  interest  of  both  the  capital 
exporting  and  the  capital  importing  nations; 

b.  Conunodities  and  raw  materials,  to 
protect  the  legitimate  interests  of  both  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  nations; 

c.  Outer  sp>ace.  to  asstxre  Its  development 
In  accordance  with  principles  of  the  rule  of 
law  and  removing  it  from  international 
politics; 

d.  Nuclear  test  inspection,  to  adequately 
provide  security  against  possible  violations. 
while  simultaneously  assuring  Inspected 
countries  that  their  internal  security  would 
in  no  way  be  violated; 

e.  International  arbitration,  public  or 
private,  including  a  model  clause  cora- 
promissoire; 

f.  International  agreement  on  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament; 

g.  Unification  and  harmonization  of  law 
in  such  fields  as  are  practicable  and 
desirable. 

5.  Engaging  in  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  best  and  most  efficacious  system  of  spe- 
cialized luteruational  courts,  taking  into 
account  varying  legal  traditions  of  different 
cultural  and  geographical  groupings. 

[Future  objectives] 

VI.  That  there  be  established  a  global  sys- 
tem of  regional  chambers  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  from  which  appeals 
to  the  full  Court  would  be  permissible. 

VII.  That  there  be  established  an  Aslsn 
Covirt  of  Justice  with  a  carefully  drafted 
Jurisdiction  over  matters  of  regional  concern. 

Vin.  That  in  international  matters.  In-  « 
dividuals,  private  organizatlona,  Juridical 
persons,  nations,  and  international  organiza- 
tions be  permitted  to  be  parties  before  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  and  Its  "re- 
gional chambers,  and  tbe  proposed  Asian 
Court  of  Justice. 

IX.  That  the  membership  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  be  reconstittited  to 
more  accurately  represent  the  many  areas 
and  legal  systems  in  the  world  which  are  not 
now  adequately  represented  on  that  body. 

X.  That  arbitration  procedures  be  unified 
and  modernized,  more  effective  means  of  en- 
forcing decisions  of  arbitral  trlliunals  be 
sought,  that  ratification  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Convention  on  the  Recognition  and 
Enforcement  of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards  be 
encouraged,  and  that  a  system  of  reporting 
and  disseminating  decisions  of  arbitral  tri- 
bunals be  established. 

XI.  That  other  means  for  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  disputes  such  as  mediation,  con- 
ciliation, good  offices  and  Investigation  be 
resorted  to  when  appropriate. 

XII.  That  all  nations  accept,  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocity,  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

xm.  That  consideration  be  given  to 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  United 
Nations  to  allow  it  more  efficiently  to  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  world  peace 
and  security  under  the  rule  of  law. 

XIV.  That  the  U2*.  Charter  be  revised  to 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  since 
it  was  wTitten  the  world  has  undergone  great 
change;  that  the  new  Independent  status 
of  many  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  has  nearly 
doubled  United  Nations  membership;  that 
the  tremendous  achievements  of  sdenoe  and 
technology  have  produced  new  and  com- 
plex   International    relationships;    and    that 
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the  Charter  la  no  longer  eulequate  to  meet 
the  new  and  urgent  needs  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  of  today. 

XV  That  the  Sixth  (Legal)  Conunlttee  of 
the  Oeneral  Aasembly  be  given  greater  au- 
thority; and  the  International  Law  Commis- 
sion be  strengthened  and  authorized  to  meet 
continuously    throughout    the    year. 

XVT.  That  a  world  community  of  legal 
scholars  be  develof>ed  through  expanded 
programs  of  International  exchanges:  the 
community  to  Include  law  students,  prac- 
ticing lawyers,  Judges,  and  frofessors  of  law 

CONCLUSION 

We  lawyers  attending  this  Confrrcm  c  n 
World  Peace  Through  Law  pledge  whole- 
heartedly and  completely  to  devute  ourselves 
to  the  foregoing  program  to  the  end  that 
the  rule  of  law  will  govern  all  men  and  all 
nations  so  they  may  pursue  their  legitimate 
aspirations  in  freedom.  In  dignity  and  In 
p*'Hce 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  M    Q 
SHARPE.  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, this  week  the  people  of  South 
Dakota  were  saddened  and  dustressed  to 
learn  of  tlic  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  of  one  of  our  truly  groat  Gov- 
ernors, M  Q.  Sharpc. 

M.  Q  Sharpe  was  an  attorney  iceneral 
in  South  Dakota  for  several  terras,  and 
then  wa-s  elected  Oovernor.  He  served 
during  the  war  years.  1943.  1944.  1945. 
and  1946  He  had  made  a  great  record 
as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  private  citizen  In 
fact,  the  confidence  of  the  bar  of  the 
State  in  him  was  such  that  at  one  time 
he  was  desii^nated  to  be  a  one-man  com- 
mLssion  to  revise  the  South  Dakota  Code 
He  did  a  monumental  work  with  such 
distinction  and  such  fidelity  that  no  one 
questioned  his  recasting  of  the  several 
statutes  and  the  codification  of  .^^tatutes. 
over  the  terms  of  several  legislatures. 

Not  only  was  he  a  great  attorney  gen- 
eral, but  also  he  was  a  Rreat  servant  of 
the  people  of  the  State  and  of  his  coim- 
try.  serving  as  he  did  duniu  tlie  war 
years 

I  recall  particularly  the  work  he  did  in 
connection  with  the  authorization  for 
the  Mi.ssouri  River  pro  'ram.  Before  he 
was  Govt-rnor.  m  1940,  he  came  to  the 
State  capital  at  Pierre  one  cnUi  winter 
day  in  order  to  testify  at  a  heariny  with 
respect  to  a  resolution  which  I  had  of- 
fered in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
directing  that  a  study  of  the  Missouri 
River  be  made.  He  presented  there  his 
vision  for  the  development  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  which  became  ;i  kiuide 
in  the  years  which  followed. 

In  1944  he  came  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Ignited  States  and  here  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Flood  Control  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  th.en  und.'r 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam M.  Whittington  of  Mississippi,  and 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  the 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  distinguished  then  Senator  from 
liouisiana  Mr  John  H.  Overton,  the 
testimony  in  behalf  of  that  authorization 
for  a  -ireat  and  comprehensive  pro:,'ram 
ill  the  development  of  the  Mi.sso'in  River 

Mr.  Sharpe  was  a  man  of  intt'!\<;e  con- 
c^ntrat.on  on  any  task  to  which  he  as- 
signed himself,  so  great  that  seldom,  if 
ever,  did  he  take  a  renl  vacation. 


It  was  characteristic  of  the  sympathies 
and  understanding  of  the  man  that  in 
the  spring,  when  the  youngsters  would 
get  out  to  roll  their  marbles  for  the  first 
time,  this  former  Governor,  this  man 
who  held  high  office,  would  always  join 
the  youngsters  in  rolling  the  first 
marbles  each  sprin_'. 

He  had  a  great  capacitv  for  friend- 
ship. In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me 
on  the  20th  of  June  1960.  Mr.  Sharpe 
said  that  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  the  last  Round-Tp  Club  (it 
the  stockcrowers  convention  at  Fort 
Pierre  recently,  and  that  there  he  had 
road  "A  Cowboy's  Prayer."  by  rUidL;fr 
Clark,  our  then  poet  laureate 

Mr  F're.sident  I  a-k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  my  remark,  at 
this  point  excerpts  from  thi-  letter  by 
Mr  Sharpe.  since  it  was  written  U's> 
than  2  vt-ars  a.go  and  expre.v^es  ?omc- 
Lhin^  of  his  philosophy  of  life. 

There  bein*;  no  objection,  tlie  excerpts 
wt-re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  addre8«lrg  the  L;\«t 
RounU-up  Cliib  af  the  st<x-kgr')wer3  conven- 
tion at  Fort  Pierre  recently  Th«  y  have  52 
artu  il  m>Tnbers  r:irii;ii.<  lii  ;iKf  fr  an  70  to 
'Ji  a^.d  m.my  i>t  thrm  I  had  kiiown  before 
.\s  t'lo  in'^etiri-^'  h.td  bem  ope'.>  d  bv  a  pr.iyer 
by  Rcvjr-::-d  Wel:.»u'~h  whom  you  know  quite 
Well.  I  decided  It  wou!d  be  apprk.iprlate  to 
close  It  with  one  which  was  the  finale  of  my 
u<?rlre.'a. 

So  I  advised  them  that  I  pro}VT«ed  to  read 
t'iC  'Cowbfiy  8  Pr.-yer"  by  Budger  Clark  and 
stated  among  other  things  that  I  had  al- 
ways iippreclatod  the  fact  that  Senator 
Francis  C\sz  sent  It  to  me  (  which.  I  might 
say.  we  hnd  placed  on  a  Christmas  card  In 
the  nature  of  a  remembrance  the  ytareiid 
following  the  poets  death). 

A  uod  of  general  appreciation  went  over 
th.tt  rather  closely  p.icked  audience  and  I 
think  they  are  g'  ing  to  m.tke  It  kind  c^f  a 
continual  I  ;...8e  f^r  their  meetings  hereafter 
N\xt  year  tni>  are  going  to  hold  the  meeting 
at  Yankton.  I  think  because  of  its  bting 
Ci  ntonnlal  year  and  Yankton  was  the  ter- 
ritorial ci-pltal.  1  was  much  gratified  to  be 
Invited  and.  In  fact,  ur^td  to  come  to  that 
mr»tirig  and  give  snme  kh.d  of  an  address 
and,  If  I  do.  1  will  probab.y  use  Badger  Clark  s 
■'Cowb-^s  Praytr  '  aga.ij 

Mr  CA!^E  of  Snuth  Dakota  I  wish  to 
c.iu-lude  my  remarks.  Mr  President,  by 
leading  two  stan/a.^  from  the  p<->em  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
iK/t-m  m.iy  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lov.  ;n!^  mv  rfmark?^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICP'.R  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and  it  is  so  ordered 

'See  exhibit  1  ' 

Mr  CASE  of  South  I>akota  The 
stan/as  of  the  poem  which  M  Q  Sharpe 
read  to  the  Last  Round -Up  Club  at  the 
Stock^rowers  Convention  at  Fort  Pierre. 
which  he  said  wa.s  so  accepted  that  they 
Invited  him  to  Rive  it  again  at  the  next 
mfH'tinL,',  which  was  held  at  Yankton  this 
pa.st  year,  m  conjunction  with  our  cen- 
tenrual.  are — and  thu  w;us  Mr  Sharpe's 
philosophy,  as  well  as  Mr   Clark's 

Let  me  be  easy    in  the  man  that's  dnwn; 

Let  me  be  square  and  generous  with  all 
I'm    c."\reless   sometimes.    Lord,    when   I'm    In 
town. 

B'lt  never  let    em  sa\    I  m  mean  or  small' 


Make  me  as  big  and  open  h»  the  pl&liu. 

As  honest  as  the  hawse  between  my  knees. 
Clean    as    the   wind    that   blows   behind    the 
rains. 
FVee    as    the   hawk   that   circles   down    the 
breezie ! 

Forgive  me.  Lird.  if  s<imetlme«  I  forget. 

You  know  about  the  reasons  that  are  hid 
You  understand  the  things  that  gall  and  fret , 

You  know  me  better  than  my  mother  did. 

Just  keep  an  eye  on  all  that's  done  and  said 
And    right    me.    sometimes,    when    I    turn 
a.slde 
And  k'ulde  me  on  the  long  dim  trail  ahead 
Ti.it   stretches   upward   toward    the   Oreat 
Divide 

That  i.s  from  'A  Cowboy's  Prayer."  It 
WHS  the  prayer  und  the  philosophy  of 
M  Q  Sharpe. 

Mr   MUNDT  ro.^ 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield  to 
my  v-olli>aKue 

Mr  MUNDT  I  wi.sh  to  join  my  col- 
league in  the  words  of  tribute  to  former 
n(  V  M  Q  Sharpe  of  South  Dakota 
lid  ."-hariH'  a.s  he  was  known  to  his 
many  fr;ends,  I  believe  was  the  hardest 
w._rk:n>i  m.in  I  ever  knew.  He  spent 
.slrenuou>-lv  long  hours  working  as  Gov- 
ern )r  He  spent  equally  long  hours 
w  Tkiii;;  .IS  a  lawyer  for  his  clients. 

As  my  c(jlleat;ue  has  pointed  out.  he 
aLso  had  a  neat  capacity  for  friendship, 
an  active  v'lis'  of  humor,  and  a  warm 
peisonaliiy  I  lecali  that  one  time 
years  ago  when  I  was  discussing  some 
of  my  experiences  as  a  former  member 
of  the  Gil  me  and  Pish  Commission  of 
South  Dakota  Governor  Sharpe  and  I 
were  speakin;-  at  the  same  meeting.  I 
had  paid  a  ft  a  words  of  tribute  to  the 
m  untam  tro'.it.  whereupon  he  arose  and 
challi  nL'eti  m  lo  a  public  debate  on  the 
subtect 

The  PRESIDING  OPT^ICER.  Th<^ 
tim-'  III  the  Senator  fiuin  South  Dakota 

h»^^    (VlHIt'd 

Mr  JAVriS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
t,na!iim(  us  consent  that  the  Senator 
m.iv  have  1  additional  minute 

Tho  PRESIDINC]  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objtction  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ntw  York  •"  The  Chair  hear.s  none, 
and  It  is  .so  ordered 

Mr  MUNDT  I  thank  the  Senator 
V  -ry  much 

H.'  challen'.'.ed  m"  to  a  debate  on  the 
subject,  "Resolved.  Ihal  the  catfish  lia.s 
been  of  greater  benefit  to  mankind  than 
the  mountain  trout  " 

Tlic  position  of  Governor  Sharpe  was 
that  the  catfish  provides  great  fun. 
thrill,  and  inspiration  for  youngsters 
who  fish  in  rivers  with  a  twig,  a  bent  pin. 
and  a  piece  of  string,  or  some  equally 
modest  type  of  fisherman's  gear.  He 
also  referred  to  the  catfish  as  the  ex- 
alted friend  of  the  common  man.  The 
Governrjr  adde'd  that  the  catfish  and  its 
second  cousin,  the  bullhead,  also  provide 
necessary  food  for  many  people  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  lakes  and  rivers  in  which 
tla  se  fi.^h  mii.ht  abound. 

My  position  was  that  the  mountain 
trout  provided  a  greater  challenge  to  the 
fisherman  and  that  you  need  to  know 
mure  than  a  trout  tu  catch  one. 

I  have  always  rei; retted  that  the  de- 
bate nevor  came  ofT.  but  I  suppose  I  was 
fortunate,  because  the  wager  provided, 
and  fitting  it  v  a'^    t>i;it  whoever  lost  the 
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debate  was  supposed  to  provide  his  fa- 
vorite ftsh  as  food  for  the  entire  audience. 

That  incident  demonstrates  that  al- 
though he  had  a  serious  side,  he  also 
had  the  spirited  friendship  and  sense 
of  humor,  to  which  my  colleague  has 
alluded. 

Soutli  Dakota  and  the  Nation  will  cer- 
tainly miss  him  greatly. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  comments  of  my 
distinguished  senior  collcairue. 

Governor  Sharpe  did  have  a  jrrrat  ca- 
pacity for  fricndsliip. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tune  of  tlie  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  have  an  additional  one-half  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  .shall 
always  cherish  Uie  fact  that  on  the  1st 
of  last  December,  when  we  had  the  25th 
anniversary  victory  dinner  In  Mitchell, 
Governor  Sharpc  was  among  four  Gov- 
ernors, present  or  past,  who  were  In  at- 
tendance. Many  people  said  to  me  that 
one  of  the  great  rewards  of  that  partic- 
ular occasion  was  seeing  M.  Q.  Sharpe 
in  probably  his  last  public  appearance 
before  as  many  representative  citizens 
from  all  over  the  State  as  there  took 
place.  He  enjoyed  It  thoroughly.  The 
pictures  which  were  taken  at  that  time 
wiUi  him  and  with  other  former  Gover- 
nors will  occupy  a  place  of  high  regard 
on  the  walls  of  my  office,  as  he  does  in 
the  affection  and  hearts  of  all  the  men 
and  women  of  South  Dakota. 
Exhibit  1 

A     COWBOT'S    pRATm 

(Written  for  Mother) 
Oh    Lord.    I've    never    lived    where    cJuirrhcs 
grow 
I  love  crentlon  better  as  It  stood 
That  day  You  finished  It  so  long  ago 

And  looked  upon  Your  work  and  called  It 
good 

I    know  the  others   find   You   In   the   light 
That's  ."iift^ed  down  through  tinted  window 
panes. 

And  yet  I  seem  Ui  feel  You  near  tonight 
In  this  dim.  quiet  starlight  on  the  plaln.<: 

I  thank  You.  Lord,  that  I  am  placed  so  well. 

That  You  have  made  my  freedom  so  com- 
plete; 
Tlmt  Ira  no  slave  of  whistle,  clock  or  bell. 

Nor  weak-eyed  prisoner  of  wall  and  street 

Just  let  me  live  my  life  as  I've  begun 

And  give  me  work  that's  open  to  the  sky; 

Make  me  a  pardner  of  the  wind  and  sun, 
And  I  won't  ask  a  life  that's  soft  or  high. 

Let  me  be  easy  on  the  man  that's  down; 

L*t  me  be  square  and  generous  with  all. 
I'm  careless   sometimes.   Lord,   when   I'm   In 
town. 

But  never  let  'em  say  I'm  mean  or  small! 

Make  me  an  big  and  open  as  the  plains. 

As  honest  as  the  hawse  between  my  knees, 
Clean    as   the   wind    that    blows   behind    the 
rains, 
Free   as   the    hawk    that   circles   down    the 
breeze! 

Forgive  me.  Lord,  U  sometimes  I  forget. 

You  know  about  tiie  rea«ons  that  are  hid. 
You  understand  the  things  that  gall  and 
fret; 

Yuu  know  me  l>etter  than  my  mother  did. 


Just  keep  an  eye  on  all  that's  done  and  said 

And  right  me,   Bometimee,   when  I   turn 

aside. 

And  guide  me  cm  the  long,  dim  la-ail  ahead 

That  stretches  upward  toward  the  Great 

Divide. 


HELP   THE   FARMERS   THROUGH 
BEEP  PROMOTION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
"Walter  Crago,  president  of  the  South 
Dakota  Stock  Growers'  Association,  be- 
fore the  65th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation at  Tampa,  Fla.,  recently  delivered 
a  speech  which  I  believe  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  many 
people  in  the  Congress  and  others  in 
the  country  who  are  interested  in  a 
long-term  solution  of  the  farm  problem. 
Mr.  Crago  supports  a  longtime  thesis 
of  mine  that  we  mu.st  increase  all  ef- 
forts to  expand  the  consumer  market 
for  our  fai-m  products  if  we  arc  to  meet 
the  technological  challenge  confronting 
the  agricultural  industry  today.  It 
seems  to  me  that  new  uses,  new  mar- 
kets, and  the  industrial  utilization  of 
products  of  the  farm  are  the  ingredients 
from  which  we  must  find  the  enduring 
answers  to  our  farm  problems. 

I  commend  Mr.  Crago  for  his  for- 
ward-looking remarks  to  this  most  im- 
portant segment  of  our  agricultural 
economy.  For  nearly  one-tliird  of  a 
century  wc  in  Congress  and  the  people 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
endeavored  to  solve  the  vcit  real  eco- 
nomic problems  confronting  American 
farmers  almost  solely  by  attacking  the 
supply  end  of  the  supply  and  demand 
formula.  Virtually  90  percent  of  our 
effort  in  legislative  matters,  and  well 
over  95  percent  of  our  appropriations 
in  terms  of  agricultural  help,  have  gone 
to  the  supply  end  of  the  formula  dur- 
ing all  these  years. 

As  we  all  know,  there  are  two  ends  to 
the  formula  of  supply  and  demand. 
Since  there  are  only  two  ends,  I  have 
always  been  ciu-ious  as  to  why  we  have 
not  spent  more  time,  effort  and  money 
to  work  at  least  a  little  on  the  demand 
end  of  the  formula,  because  If  we  can 
expand  the  demand,  we  can  do  Just  as 
much  to  get  the  formula  of  supply  and 
demand  in  balance — and  thereby  in- 
crease farm  prices — as  if  we  should  con- 
stantly work  on  the  idea  of  shrinking 
the  supply.  In  expanding  the  d^nand, 
we  would  increase  farm  income,  whereas 
in  unrelentingly  shrinking  the  supply, 
we  reduce  the  net  income  of  the  farmer 
and  we  weaken  his  i)osition  in  our  over- 
all economy. 

In  1961,  the  parity  price  received  by 
the  fanner  fell  from  the  disappointing 
level  of  81  percent,  which  It  attained  In 
1960  under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson,  to  79  percent,  which  now  pre- 
vails under  Secretary  Freeman.  In  such 
an  era  we  surely  recognize  that  some- 
thing constructive  land  novel  must  be 
done  in  order  to  solve  the  farm  problem. 
We  must  try  something  new.  Eighty- 
one  percent  was  inadequate  and  79  per- 
cent of  parity  is  even  worse. 

As  Senators  know,  I  frequently  op- 
posed suggestions  presented  by  Secre- 
tary Benson  because  I  felt  that  they 
would  not  increase  parity  sufficiently.  I 


was  consistently  dissatisfied  with  the  81 
percent  of  parity  preraiUng  in  1960. 
Now,  after  a  year  of  a  new  administra- 
tion, with  new  personnel  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  with  new  pro- 
grams, parity  has  dropped  2  additional 
points  to  79  percent.  The  net  result  is 
that  farmers  are  2  percent  worse  of! 
econwnically  than  they  were  under  Sec- 
retary Benson.  I  think  no  one  is  satis- 
fled  with  that  situation. 

I  suggest  that  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration devote  some  attention,  pass 
some  legislation  and  spend  some  money 
in  trying  to  expand  the  demand  for  farm 
products  by  utilizing  them  industrially 
and  by  publicizing  their  virtues  for  food 
and  as  clothing.  We  have  failed  to  try 
a  host  of  programs  which  could  be  used 
to  expand  the  use  and  consumption  of 
our  farm  products.  For  far  too  Ion?,', 
indeed,  we  have  neglected  the  demand 
end  of  the  all -important  supply  and  de- 
mand formula. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
forward-looking  address  by  President 
Walter  Crago,  of  South  Dakota  Stock 
Growers  Association,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Reiicarks  or  "Waltbl  Ckago 
It  is  an  honor  to  represent,  as  president, 
the  South  Dakota  Stockgrowers  Aasociatlon. 
and  the  American  National  Special  Beef  Pro- 
motion Committee.  My  name  is  'Walter 
Crago.  I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the 
reasons  the  vast  majority  of  cattlemen  In 
my  State  and  elsewhere  favor  a  program  of 
beef  promotion. 

The  record  shows  clearly  the  average  cat- 
tleman does  want,  and  has  wanted  for  some 
time,  a  beef  oriented,  volvmtary,  producer 
controlled,  and  prtxJucer  financed  method  of 
telling  the  story  of  beef. 

"We  have  an  organization,  the  National 
Beef  Oouncll,  to  do  this  one  Job.  As  you 
know,  the  American  National  has  a  stake 
in  the  birth  of  the  National  Beef  Council. 
A  review  of  the  obstacles  the  National 
Beef  Council  has  had  to  overcome  for  sur- 
vival, In  the  face  of  opposition  from  cer- 
tain powerful  individuals  of  the  American 
National.  In  the  last  7  years  Is  discouraging 
and  ofTenslve.  Details  of  this  straggle  are 
not  the  purpose  of  this  report.  However, 
let  me  say  now  very  clearly:  our  cattle  In- 
dustry needs  a  dynamic,  nationwide  team 
working  for  survival  and  our  benefit. 

We  know  the  American  National,  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  and  Meat  Board,  and  the 
National  Beef  Council  on  the  national  level 
are  performing  functions  cattlemen  need 
On  the  State  level,  we  have  a  few  strong 
affiliates  of  the  American  National  and  Beef 
Council. 

These  national  groups  must  become  re- 
sponsive to  the  desires  of  their  voluntary 
membership.  Our  faltering,  Btumbllng,  ac- 
tion programs  are  largely  the  reruJt  of  petty 
Jealousy  of  men  whose  influence  is  out  of 
proportion  to  formally  adopted  wishes  of  the 
people  tbey  represent. 

■We  must  improve  the  National  Beef  Coun- 
cil rather  than  destroy  It.  The  American 
National  long  ago  determined  that  the  wort 
of  beef  promotion  Is  broader  than  its  own 
ability  to  handle  the  Job.  Dairy  interests, 
feeder  Interests,  producer  interests,  and 
otben  on  a  wide  geographic  basis  have  rallied 
behind  the  National  Beef  Council  and  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

State  beef  councils  and  the  National  Cow- 
belles  tiave  contributed  the  most  work  in 
beef  promotion.     These  people  have  worked 
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hard  on  a  project  they  believe  In.  Their 
numerical  strength  Is  greater  than  that 
claimed  by  the  American  National  We 
are  convinced  the  answer  la  In  teamwork 
among  the  three  natlonai  groups,  rather  than 
the  bickering  of  the  past 

Weakening,  compromising,  or  any  action 
not  of  constructive  help  to  the  National 
Beef  Oouncll  by  the  American  National  or 
any  group  professing  to  be  the  friend  of  the 
cattle  producer,  will  be  the  death  of  our  pro- 
motion program.  We  cannot,  should  not, 
and  will  not  expect  any  underfinanced  re- 
search and  educational  organization  to  be 
panicked  or  subverted  into  doing  this  s;>eclal- 
Ized  promotion  Job  for  us  The  National 
Beef  Council  must  depend  on  the  Natl'ma: 
Livestock  and  Meat  Board  for  basic  research 
and   meat   Information   and   education 

All  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  National 
Beef  Council  has  always  supported  tiie  re- 
search and  education  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional lAvesloclL  and  Meat  Board  It  is  not 
tlie  intent  of  the  Natlonai  Beef  Council  tti 
reorganize  to  Include  functions  beyond  the 
scope  of  its  L)rts<irial  purpose 

C.ittle  pr(Xlu.'ers  have  been  conTronteti 
with  a  prop<-)8al  by  consultants  of  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  and  Ment  Board  Now  that 
we  have  for  7  years  struggled  with  the  prob- 
lem of  a  beef  pronKJtlon  pro«;ram  and  have 
bei<un  to  see  real  programs  crystallizing 
what  are  they  asking  us  to  do  with  the  as- 
signment of  the  National  Beef  CounciP 

The  National  LJvestock  and  Meat  Board  is 
asking  pr')ducers  t^)  abandon  the  7  year?!  >f 
ground  work  and  experience  of  the  Natlmal 
Beef  Oouncll  The  board  asks  f  >r  sole  sup- 
port of  grassroots  organizations  now  alined 
with  the  Beef  Council  which  are  presently 
-supporting  both  the  Beef  Council  a:id  Meat 
Board.  The  Meat  Board  speculate.s  a  pro- 
motion program  may  be  forthcoming  with 
an  increase  of  funds 

Past  attack.s  and  present  confusion  ab<jut 
the  National  Beef  Council  have  cost  the 
cattlemen  of  this  country  untold  am.junts 
of  dollars  I  for  one  am  all  through  with 
the  vested  interests  that  sabotage  and  at- 
tack the  cattlemen's  beef  promotion  organ- 
ization and  program 

I  am  convinced.  If  as  much  money  and 
eflTort  had  been  turned  In  favor  of  the  Na- 
tional Beef  Councils  prfM?ram  as  the  WCOCMJ 
allocated  In  a  research  program  resulting  in 
a  rectjnimendatioti  favoring  a  marriage' 
of  the  Meat  Board  and  Beef  Council,  ef- 
fective beef  promotion  through  the  Na- 
tional   Beef    Council    would    be    a    reality 

The  Beef  Council,  the  An:ierican  Nat:<ir.al 
and  the  Meat  Board  all  need  the  individual 
support  i>f  many  mcjre  producers  I  hope 
you  can  see  anv  coniproinl.se  of  the  Na- 
tional Beef  CnuncU  from  its  single  nu.s.sioii 
of  .serving  the  total  beef  Industry,  through 
paid  prom'ition  by  the  producer,  will  put 
beef  promotion  Into  the  hands  of  people  who 
have  not  wanted  and  opposed  beef  promo- 
tion. 

More  confusion  on  this  problem  may  put 
beef  promotion  into  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment This  we  must  avoid  Beef  pro- 
motion is  a  Job  for  which  we  should  stand 
totally  responsible  Beef  promotion  is  the 
work  of  the  National  Beef  Council 

We  hope  you  will  help  the  Beef  Council 
succeed 

As  president  of  the  South  Dakota  Stock- 
growers  Association.  I  am  proud  that  our 
State  is  the  fourth  largest  in  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  beef  cows.  We 
are  proud  South  Dakota  has  been  near  the 
U>p  In  financial  support  of  the  National 
Beef  C'.unni  Oentlemen.  I  am  concerned 
over  this  fact  The  American  National  has 
gotten  farther  away  from  beef  promotion 
than  anything  South  Dakota  people  stand 
The  American   NaUonal   told   each    in- 


An\erican  National's  individual  membership 
In  South  Dakota  has  fallen  to  169  I  repe.it 
169 

Any  organization  struggles  at  times  t<> 
exist  I  feel  the  American  National's  pro!>er 
role  Is  to  back  t>oth  the  Natlonai  I.ivestock 
and  Meat  B<jard  and  the  National  Beef 
Council 

Should.  In  the  future,  the  American  N.i- 
tliinaJ,  Its  ofBcers  and  consultants,  pu.sh  as 
hard  to  buUd  the  N.itlonal  Beef  Cnuncll  as 
s<ime  i>f  our  States  have  In  building  State 
cattlemen's  r.rs?anlzaM)ns  and  beef  councils. 
we  are  convinced  1962  will  see  a  great  stride 
toward  our  comnMii  goal  progress  in  free- 
dom, 

Cienlleinen.   sue  cm  if  yuu   will 


for 


dividual    South    Dakota   member   of    this    In 
individual    letters    last    April.      Today    Um 


CONCU^T     OF     FRKK     NATIONS     TO 
DEFFIAT    THK    Cr)MMUNIST    BLOC 

Mr  SCC^TT  Mr  Presidt-nt  St-nalot 
BisH.  of  Connt'Clicut,  is  quoted  with  ap- 
proval in  the  Stamford  'Conn."  Advo- 
cate a.s  pressing  vigoruu.sly  for  a  concert 
of  free  nation.s  to  work  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Communist  bloc 

1  heartily  applaud  these  views  They 
urge  the  .same  approach  to  a  coiusolida- 
tion  of  the  free  nation.s  which  I  h,ive 
suggested  in  proposing  an  alliance  for 
liberty,  similarly  constituted 

I  a.sk  unaiiimnu.>  con.stnt  thai  tlie  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Concresskinal 
Record 

There  bems  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Senat<  R   Br^H   Opens   Debatz 

The  great  debate  for  the  coming  dei  .iil»- 
may  well  be  .\n:enca  s  relationship  with 
the  C.imni  in  Market  nations  of  Europr 
Pre.siderit  Kennedv  h.is  Initialed  the  deba'e 
by  suggest IrikC  rather  VHguely  that  the  way 
to  solve  the  problem  of  American  tompetl- 
tlnn  with  Europe  \f.  to  give  him  greater 
powers  of   redurp   tarltTs 

Senator  BfsH  and  Representative  Tho»«\s 
B  Ct'RTis,  -./t  Ml.s-souri  have  taken  the  p<«i- 
tion  that  rccet.t  hearings  by  the  .Subcom- 
mittee ■'■n  Foreign  Ec  inmnlc  Policy  have  not 
shown  :i  i^lear  ■,  ,nvlncing  c^use  for  urgency 
In  granting  this  p^jwer  They  further  sug- 
gest that  tarirf  tuMing  Is  n^t  the  solution 
to  the  problem  and  that  the  administration 
i.s  tak.ng  a  too  limited  and  narrow  view  of 
the  enure  situation  'There  are  other  prob- 
lems in  ci-nnectlon  with  the  Comm<in  Mar- 
ket which  deserve  higher  priorities,  they  say, 
than  tariff  cutting 

Senator  Bush  a.sks  if  it  is  not  time  for 
the  administration  tn  broaden  Its  vision  to 
encompass  all  the  problems  which  must  be 
reftjlved  before  the  free  nations  can  effec- 
tively txjol  their  resources  to  Insure  victory 
In  the  cold  war  Like  John  J  McCloy  and 
Senat..r  Fvi.brigmt,  they  ask  If  the  lime  has 
not  come  to  work  vigorously  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  concert  of  free  nations  within 
which  all  other  freed-jm-lovlng  nations  could 
work  for  the  defeat  of  the  Communist  bloc 
Senator  Bush  R{)ells  it  out.  He  says.  "Preed 
of  the  frustrations  which  beset  the  free  world 
in  the  United  Nations,  it  would  accomplish 
much  toward  winning  the  cold  war" 

Senator  BfSH  would  not  abandon  the  U  N  , 
but  he  points  out  that  It  Is  evident  that  the 
U  N  Is  an  Infffectlve  Instrument  for  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  which  America  shares  with 
Western  Europe 

In  sh(;rt,  the  U  N  has  e.aded  the  chal- 
lenge (jf  world  communism  to  the  freedom 
of  man 

It  '.s  suggested  th.it  sf-j*  to  this  end  can 
be  taken  under  treaties  already  approved, 
and  without  waiting  for  unneeded  congrea- 
Blonal  action  Both  the  NATO  md  the  Or- 
ganization   for    Economic    Cooperation    and 


Development  are  available  The  whole  vast 
area  of  quotas,  subsidies  and  controU  must 
be  considered,  not  merely  tariffs.  The  prob- 
lem of  Japan  and  the  developing  nations 
and  their  exports  play  a  part.  Our  whole 
agricultural  setup  of  control  and  subsidy  is 
contrary  to  the  alms  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket The  different  policies  of  the  free  na- 
tions concerning  trade  with  the  enemy  must 
be  studied,  as  must  the  need  for  improv- 
ing our  own  competitive  position  In  world 
markets  These  are  the  details  and  the 
problems  which  must  be  solved  and  which 
w  uld  not  even  be  touched  by  the  grant- 
ing of  more  tiU'lfT  pxiwer  to  the  President, 

Senator  Bt'»H  htis  started  the  great  debate 
on  a  note  of  vl.sion  His  proposals  are  for- 
ward-li Hiking  and,  at  the  same  time,  realistic 
We  believe  that  (he  time  will  come  for  tarlf! 
'  utting  When  it  di>e«  Congress  will  per- 
form n.s  duty  Until  then  the  Nation  must 
be  prepared  f  r  the  big  step.  Our  allies 
n.ust  be  uhiried.  the  free  world  freed  (jf 
tiie  b  imbllng  if  the  UN  our  Industry  mod- 
eriii/ed  so  that  despite  high  wages,  It  can 
(.impete  with  Europe  The  Nstlon  walti 
h.  ppfuUy  for  admlnlstratlnn  leadership  In 
this  dlrei-tion 
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SENATOR  KEATING   URGES   TRADE 
VETO 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  my  col- 
league. Senator  Keating  has  made  a  pro- 
pa«;al  for  inclusion  in  the  President's 
forthcoming  trade  bill  He  has  urged 
that  the  Congres-s  be  given  the  power,  by 
a  two-thirds  vote,  to  veto  major  trade 
aKreement,s  and  modiflcatlons  negoti- 
ated by  the  executive  branch. 

Senator  Keating  has  Riven  consider- 
able thought  and  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  was  happy  to  read  a  recent 
column  by  Mr  Donald  I.  Roffers  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  In  which  he 
describes  and  di.srusses  this  proposal  In 
some  driail  I  think  Senator  Keating 
has  made  a  real  contribution  to  our  un- 
dersiaiulm^  of  the  trade  issue,  I  there- 
fore a-sk,  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Rogers'  informative  article  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record  In  order  that 
othcr.s  may  study  and  consider  Senator 
Keating's  trade  veto  recommendation 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

SArtorAHD    Trade 
'By  D-mald  I    Rogers  1 

There  Is  [jrobably  no  term  in  the  modern 
lexicon  more  vague  than  "free  trade  " 
Equally  vague  Is  what  is  Intended  as  Its  op- 
p.ielte  the  term  trade  protectionism,"  In 
the  form«n-,  what  Is  usually  meant  Is  freer 
trade  rather  than  free  trade,  a  generally  de- 
sirable goal 

Senau^>r  Ke-nni-th  B  Keating.  Rspubllcan 
of  New  York,  said  In  a  recent  speech  In  Con- 
gress very  probably  the  most  far-reaching 
single  decision  which  the  ad  seaston  of  the 
87;h  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  make  is 
in  the  field  of  trade  "We  must  decide 
whether  we  are  to  go  forward  or  to  go  back- 
ward," he  said  And  it  Is  not  an  easy  deci- 
sion ■■ 

What  we  nee<l.  Senator  Keating  declared. 
Is  a  sensible  program  that  wUl  permit  an 
ortlerly  progression  toward  wider  trade  con- 
tr\ct.s  Accordingly,  its  one  of  the  leading 
Hepublicans  in  the  Senate,  he  U  lending 
partial  support  to  President  Kennedy's  ap- 
t>ea!  for  jxiwer  to  make  across -the -board 
tariff  cut  deals  with  other  nations  or  with 
international  trading  combines,  such  as  the 
European   Common  Market, 

Senator  Keating  has  Introduced  a  bill, 
h  >wever    which    while  granting  such  power 


to  the  President,  would  retain  vvio  power 
over  unwise  or  preclpltlous  decisions  in  the 
hands  of  Congress.  It  seems  a  sound  pro- 
posal, one  meriting  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  Congress, 

Frank  In  his  endorsement  of  the  President's 
prop^jsal  to  broaden  trade  by  eliminating  or 
equalizing  barriers.  Senator  Keating  is 
equally  frank  In  outlining  his  reasons  for 
wanting  specific  legislation  giving  the  veto 
power  to  Congress  First,  he  believes  it  will 
expedite  pass.ige  of  the  President's  program 
.ind,  second,  he  believes  that  Congress  should 
retain  a  supervisory  role  over  the  entire  scopie 
ol  international   trade 

In  his  introductory  statement.  Senator 
Kr-ATiNG  noted  that,  although  the  President 
has  been  talking  about  "across  the  board" 
authority,  his  state  of  the  Union  addres.s 
referred  instead  to  bargBlulng  by  major  cat- 
e^torles  "  It  makes  a  signiflcanT  departure 
Irom  his  pre\iou.s  coniinents 

What  Senator  Keating  actually  asks  is  that 
Congress  be  granted,  by  a  two-ihlrds  \iite. 
veto  authority  to  disiippro\e  major  trade 
agreements  negotiated  by  the  executive 
branch,  assuming  that  the  President  does 
propose  new  legislation  providing  broader 
trade  negotiating  autliority 

Such  a  policy  shovild  give  the  necessary 
administrative  power  to  the  executive  branch 
.Old  at  the  same  time  retain  in  Congress  as 
much  as  possible  ol  its  constitutional  au- 
thority in  trade  matters 

There  is.  of  course,  the  possibility  that 
the  President,  In  drafting  his  own  proposal 
will  Incorporate  the  provisions  Senator  Keat- 
iNi;  suggests  This  nnght  be  termed  "assur- 
ance type  legislation  lh.it  .'Senator  Kiatino 
advocates 

Under  his  bill  congre-ssiouiil  disapproval 
would  have  to  be  expressed  within  60  days 
Before  expiration  of  this  periiKl.  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  by  two-thirds  \ote,  would  have 
to  adopt  concurrent  resolutions  dusiipproving 
.1  specific  trade  .igreement  or  it  would  go 
mto  effect  as  negotiated  by  the  execiitne 
branch 

This  seems  to  be  not  .-nly  .^  necessary  but 
a  reasonable  safeguard  Article  I,  section  8 
of  the  Constitution  does  give  Congress  power 
to  "lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  '  Any  circimivention  of  that 
power  that  may  be  deemed  necesssLry  because 
of  the  developing  c*)ndltions  in  world  trade 
should  at  the  same  time  seek  t<)  preserve 
the  constitutional  concept  that  is  part  of 
the  legislative  branch's  heritage 

There  is  every  likelihood  that  the  Common 
Market  may  expand  into  a  considerable 
threat  to  the  American  economy,  and  that. 
.ts  a  result,  expeditious  action  on  tariffs 
would  be  warranted  It  Is  probable,  there- 
fore that  the  President  will  be  given  a 
great  deal  more  farifT  adjusting  authority 
than  he  has  had  under  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  law 

In  truth,  however  It  U  hard  to  Imagine 
•my  emergency  in  the  area  of  world  trade 
which  would  justify  Congress  surrendering 
•o  the  White  House  dictatorial  powers  over 
!he  duties  on  Imports  and  exports 

Under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
.\ct.  Congress,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  may 
override  the  President's  rejection  of  a  Tariff 
Commission  recommendation  for  escape- 
<  In  ise  iictlon, 

Ihus.  Senator  Keatino's  bill  is  nothing 
more  than  an  extension  of  this  same  author- 
ity (as  outlined  In  the  Constitution)  to  tlie 
newest  proposition  for  dealing  with  the  In- 
tricacies of  international  trade.  It  appears 
•  o  be  sound  and  loglcl  corollnry  to  the 
President's  program 


PROPOSED   MERGER   OP  AMERICAN 
AND  EASTERN  AIR  LINES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  proposed  merger  betweert  Ameri- 
can and  Eastern  Air  Lines — two  giants 


of  airline  industi-y — raises  questions  as 
to  whether  either  the  public  interest  or 
the  industry's  economic  problems  are  to 
be  helped.  The  merger  might  aggravate 
the  competitive  imbalances  and  increase, 
rather  than  diminish,  the  problems  of 
the  industry. 

The  size  of  the  proposed  company 
seems  to  warrant  most  careful  study  and 
consideration  by  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  and  the  regula- 
tory agencies  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment. 

I  would  certainly  urge  such  considera- 
tion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JUDGE  R 
JASPER  SMITH 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  all 
Missouri  was  saddened  recently  at  the 
death  of  R  Jasper  Smith  of  the  US 
District  Court  of  the  Western  Distvirt 
of  Missouri. 

He  was  an  outstanding  legislator  ai.d 
.student  of  the  law  :  and  his  short  term 
on  the  bench  was  a  distinguished  one 

Mr.  President,  the  Kansas  City  Star 
recently  carried  an  editorial  that  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  feeling  of  Judge 
Smith's  many  friends.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  from  the  Kan- 
sas City  Star  of  January  9.  1962,  entitled 
"Judge  R.  Jasper  Smith."  be  insert«l  at 
this  ixjint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.«;  follow."^ 

Ji  i>Gi:  R  Jasper  Smith 

R  Ja.-per  Smith,  chief  Judge  of  the  US 
district  court  here,  had  the  reputation  as 
.111  outstanding  Jurist  although  he  had  been 
on  the  bench  only  since  1956.  His  death  at 
the  age  of  53  cuts  short  what  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  an  even  more  distinguished 
Judicial  career 

But  R.  Jasper  Smith  long  ago  achieved  a 
high  place  as  a  student,  analyst  and  origi- 
nator of  law.  As  a  Republican  State  senator 
for  12  years  he  was  known  as  the  man  who 
could  tie  the  senate  into  knots — or  untie 
it — virtually  at  will.  He  was  a  master  of  par- 
liamentary procedure  who  seldom  spoke  from 
the  floor  but  whose  knowledge  of  the  law  was 
respected  by  members  of  both  parties. 

In  the  senate  he  had  been  majority  and 
minority  floor  leader  and  chairman  of  the 
judiciary  committee.  For  years  he  served 
with  distinction  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws.  Ke  wrote  the  legislation  that 
set  up  the  magistrate  court  plan  in  Mis- 
souri, replacing  the  old  Justice  of  the  peace 
.system. 

Off  the  bench  or  away  irom  the  senate 
floor,  Jasper  Smith  was  a  humorous  conver- 
sationalist who  loved  to  discuss  Interesting 
legal  cases  and  odd  bits  of  legislation.  But 
his  mind  never  wandered  far  from  the  legal 
processes,  whether  he  was  making  law  as 
a  legislator  or  Interpreting  it  as  a  Federal 
Judge, 


WATER   RESOURCES   PLANNING 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  13  last  year  President  Kennedy 
sent  to  Congress  a  draft  of  a  water  re- 
sources planning  bill  intended  to  bring 
about  the  planning  of  major  river  basins 
of  the  United  States  by  the  year  1970. 

The  President's  bill  was  in  response  to 
the  recommendation  of  our  own  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Water  Resources 


chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  Senator  Robert  S. 
Kerr,  which  recommended: 

The  Federal  Government,  In  cooperation 
with  the  States,  should  prepare  and  keep 
up  to  date  plans  few  comprehensive  water 
development  and  management  for  all  major 
river  basins  In  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  also  recom- 
mended a  10-year  program  of  grants  to 
the  States  to  stimulate  their  water  re- 
sources planning  and  to  assist  them  in 
participating  in  the  development  of  - 
plans  for  the  major  rivers. 

President  Kennedy  s  bill,  which  I  in- 
troduced as  S.  2246,  is  a  splendidly 
conceived  proposal  to  achieve  much 
desired  objectives.  Title  I  of  the  bill 
establishes  a  Federal  Water  Resources 
Council.  'Which  will  help  coordinate  the 
water  re.souices  activities  of  the  various 
Icderal  agencie.s.  It  is  to  be  composed 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior.  AiTny. 
.^.^i.culiuie,  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Title  II  of  the  bill  provides 
lor  the  establishment  of  planning  com- 
missions, appointed  by  the  President  and 
including  representatives  of  the  States 
involved,  to  develop  plans  for  the  water 
and  related  resources  of  each  major 
liver  basin.  Title  HI  is  the  grant  pro- 
gram as  recommended  by  the  Senate  se- 
lect committee. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  select  com- 
mittee showed  that  five  major  basins  in 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
would  be  shoit  of  water  by  1980  and  three 
more  will  be  short,  including  the  Great 
Lakes  States  from  Michigan  west,  by 
the  year  2000  if  our  population  increases 
at  a  medium  rate. 

We  have  been  struggling  since  New 
Deal  days  to  find  a  governmental  mech- 
anism, satisfactory  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  States,  and  the  many 
subordinate  agencies  involved  in  water 
resources  development  and  management , 
through  which  we  can  successfully  har-^"^"' 
ness  the  capacities  of  everyone  involved 
to  achieve  planning  and  subsequent 
optimum  development  of  our  increasing- 
ly scai-ce  water  supplies.  Several  pat- 
terns, or  mechanisms,  have  been  sug- 
gested and  have  either  been  defeated  or 
proved  unworkable.  The  present  pro- 
posal, in  which  the  President  has  closely 
followed  the  recommendations  of  the 
Senate  select  committee,  is  the  most 
hopeful  yet  made. 

In  order  to  expedite  action  on  this 
pressing  problem  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  jointly  held 
hearings  last  July  26  and  August  16  on 
S.  2246,  which  was  the  President's  bill. 
The  bill  was  given  a  great  deal  of  sup- 
port from  citizens,  various  organizations 
and  representatives  of  State  governments 
who  were  nearly  unanimously  in  favor  of 
the  grant  program.  There  was  opposi- 
tion from  two  or  three  national  organiza- 
tions consistently  opposed  to  progressive 
measures. 

The  Interstate  Commission  on  Water 
Resources  for  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments was  unable  to  complete  its 
survey  of  State  views  on  the  measure  at 
the  time  of  the  hearing.  This  work  is 
to  be  completed  in  mid-February.  The 
Interior    Committee    has    consequently 
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set  a  new  hearing  on  February  16  to 
permit  the  Interstate  Commission  to 
present  Its  final  views  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  bill.  If  there  are  othera 
who  now  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  meas- 
ure the  conmiittee  will  attempt  to  hear 
them  at  the  same  time.  They  should 
notify  the  clerk  of  the  committee  of  their 
desire  to  be  heard. 

It  Is  the  desire  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee to  have  all  constructive  views, 
criticisms  and  suggestions  in  retrard  to 
the  bill.  At  the  same  time,  we  hupe  to 
haiidle  It  expeditiously.  The  chairman 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee  has  as- 
sured me  that  it  will  be  handled  a.s  rap- 
idly as  possible  by  his  group. 

We  will  have  few  bills  of  greater  im- 
portaxu:e  before  the  Congress  in  the 
present  session.  The  increasmfT  threat 
and  pressure  of  water  shortages  maices 
it  imperative  that  we  £<et  our  house  in 
order  to  deal  wisely  and  effeclively  wuh 
water  problems. 

In  announcing  this  early  supple- 
mental hearing  on  S.  2246  on  February 
16. 1  want  to  as.sure  the  Senate  tl.at  evt-ry 
effort  will  be  made  in  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee to  get  the  matter  to  the  floor 
promptly  and  help  to  make  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Water  Rescources  Planning 
Act  one  of  the  major  accompli.^hments 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  in  the 
present  session. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr,  President,  is  there 
further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  busmess  Is  closed. 


GREAT   BASIN   NATIONAL   PARK   IN 

NEVADA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  bill 
1760,  which  I  believe  is  the  unfinished 
business. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  con.s:deration  of  the  bill  '  S. 
1760)  to  establish  the  Great  Basin  Na- 
tional Park  in  Nevada,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


PROSPECTS  FOR   PEACE   IN   THE 
CONGO 

Mr.  DODD  Mr  President,  before 
Congress  adjourned  last  September.  I 
took  the  floor  .■^tveral  times  to  express 
misplvln^s  about  the  course  of  events 
in  the  Congo  and  about  our  policy  or 
lack  of  policy  In  this  critically  Important 
area  of  the  world 

I  was  troubled  over  the  dangerous  de- 
gree of  leftist  Influence  In  the  coalition 
government  which  was  established  at 
the  so-called  Louvanium  Conference  In 
early  August  of  last  year. 

I  was  troubled  by  the  evidence  that, 
while  we  were  footing  the  bill  for  the 
hon's  share  of  the  U.N.  operation  In  the 
Congo,  we  had  very  little  to  say  about 
UN.  policy  in  the  Congo;  that  this  pol- 
icy was  In  fact  controlled  by  the  Afro- 
Asian  bloc  and.  In  particular,  by  Nehru's 
unspeakable  Minister  of  Defense.  Krish- 
na Menon.  a  man  who  has  Justly  come 
to  be  re«:arded  as  the  personification  of 
cryptocommuixism. 


I  was  disturbed,  above  all.  by  the  U  N 
military  action  of  last  September,  and 
by  the  grave  implications  of  this  action 
for  the  future  of  the  UN  and  for  the 
future  of   the  Western   alliance 

Toward  the  end  of  la.-^t  Nivembcr,  as 
my  cuUea^uts  kiiuA.  I  \;:-,;t*.'d  the  Con,:o, 
where  I  had  extensive  conversations 
with  Prime  Minister  Adoula.  President 
T5;hombe,  and  members  of  their  respec- 
tive governmt  nts  S'.noe  there  has  been 
it  ijood  deal  of  misinformation  ab<>ul  the 
purpuse  of  my  \;.sit  a:id  about  wluit  t:an- 
.-pired  dunnu  the  course  of  my  visit,  I 
think  It  miijht  be  useful,  first  of  all.  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

There  have  been  some  reports  in  the 
;ir?io  to  the  effect  that  I  had  gone  to  the 
Ctngo  against  the  cpposKinn  of  tlie  De- 
par'm:mt  of  Ftafe.  that  I  had  encour- 
i:"ed  President  Tshombe  to  hold  out  for 
complete  independence;  and  that  I  had 
told  h:m  that  American  policy  in  the 
C  inuo  \A,ius  rnl.^dlu■ct^•d  because  th<"rp 
v.ere  Communists  in  the  DrpartmetU  of 
State. 

The  real  truth  Is  that  a  major  part  of 
my  purpcse  in  goti.g  U)  the  Coni:o  was 
to  try  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  a 
Tshombe-Adoula  ai:reement  m  Informal 
cii-c'issions  with  the  two  leaders 

I  left  for  the  Conu'o  on  November  21. 
On  Monday  m  irnine,  November  L'O, 
President  Kenn-'dy  asked  me  Uj  come 
to  his  ofiice  We  ta"kfd  about  the  Con«o 
.MtUHtion  for  almost  an  hour  Tl.e  Pr^.-- 
id'^nt  expreso^^d  the  hope  that  I  coald 
\\v\\)  to  arran^*'  a  meeting  between 
Tsiiombo  and  Adoula. 

I  toid  the  President  th.at  I  would  make 
every  effort  to  bring  abnut  such  a  meet- 
ing. And  the  record  shows  that  I  did 
precisely  that. 

As  a  final  commentary  on  the  niisrip- 
re.-.entatiori,s  that  have  appeared  In  the 
press.  I  Witnt  to  read  the  text  of  the  let- 
ter I  received  on  January  10  from  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk. 

r>r.\R  Senator  Dodd     Reference  Is  made  to 

our  recent  tclep.'-ione  con versatlou  a:id  to 
y^ur  subsrquer;t  telrgr  im  -.r  J\r.uaj-y  4. 
p.'lMtl.".!;  out  certain  sUitemer.ts  rn.ide  In  a 
I. 'X  piptT  column  to  the  effect  that  the 
adminijtritlon  had  opposed  yi>ur  recent 
visit  to  the  Katangn.  and  th.it  an  >  fflcl.il  of 
the  Dep.irtmem  h.id  r»'p.>rted  that  you  had 
male  certain  rem.irlts  »lth  re5p*^-t  to  O^m- 
rnunlst  Inrt'.tratnn  In  the  Department  of 
ytate  to  Mr    Tshombe 

I  am  happy  to  set  the  rec->rd  straight  with 
respect  to  bcAh  of  these  matters  I  he  .-id- 
rnlnl.-.trnti  in  did  nrt  ;ipp.  ise  your  vl.slt  We 
f«-el  that,  yi'or  elT  irt^s  t-j  as-slst  In  brin^^lrig 
iifcx^ut  the  meeting  beiwern  Mr  Tsh  mibe 
and  Mr  Adoula.  which  led  to  the  Kit-ma 
Agreement,  were  benrflclal  We  have  f  lund 
no  evidence  that  a  Department  official  r«- 
{lorted  that  you  had  dlacu-vsed  with  Mr 
Tsh  imbe  the  question  of  communism  In  the 
State  Depajtment  Indeed,  our  Embaaay  In 
LeopoldviUe  refK)ru  that  \j  S  repre.^eI.tiltlve« 
who  were  with  you  during  your  conversa- 
tiona  stttt*  clear iy  that  yuu  did  n  tt  mention 
thLs  quebtloa 

I    hope    very    much    that    thla    letter    will 
rlarUy  the  queetiona  that  have  been  r>ilsed. 
Sincerely  y>)ur8, 

Dkajt  Rusk. 

At  a  later  date,  I  plan  to  report  to 
my  colleagues  In  greater  detail  on  what 
I  saw  and  learned  in  the  Congo.  As  of 
this  moment,  I  feel  that  a  frank  and  de- 
tailed presentation  may  have  an  adverse 


effect  on  the  delicately  poised  political 

situation  In  the  Congo  and  on  the  criti- 
cal di.scussions  which  are  still  going  on 
between  the  central  government  in 
1  <eopoldvilie  and  the  Oovcmment  of 
KatanKa. 

It  Is  because  of  this  that  I  have  taken 
tfie  stand  that  the  hearings  now  pro- 
ceding  under  the  separate  auspices  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
s  cunty  and  of  tiie  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  PXjreikiii  Relations  Commit- 
tee  .slKJuld  be  held  in  executive  sessions. 

But  I  believe  there  are  certain  aspects 
of  the  situati'in  m  the  Congo  which  cry 
out  fur  immediate  consideration  and 
undcrsta.ndini:  It  is  U:)  these  aspects 
that  I  1)1.111  to  address  myself  briefly 
today. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  justify 
the  UN  military  action  against  Ka- 
tan;;a  on  the  prounds  that  this  action 
pr.dujcd  the  K.tona  ajireemcnt.  that 
tJie  K.tona  agreement  has  laid  the  foun- 
ciatii.n  for  Coiu;olese  unity,  that  It  has 
i;ndermin(d  tie  extremists  and  fortified 
the  moderates  in  the  central  gorern- 
inent. 

0:/enra  and  Gi/en^-a!.-.m.  we  are  told, 
are  now  dant^ei.s  of  the  past. 

IL  IS  my  profound  wi.sh  that  the  pros- 
fH"Ct  were  really  so  cheerful  and  so 
uncomplicated 

There  are  as  I  st  p  It.  four  primary 
riaiuurs  in  th;^  Puliyamia  approach  to 
the  Congo  crisis. 

The  tirst  danger  is  that  we  will  be 
lulled  into  a  fal.se  sense  of  security  con- 
cerning the  extremist  elements  in  the 
I.eoi)Oldville  Government, 

The  actum  afainst  Olzenga  Is  to  be 
ucic(jmed  But  even  if  Gizenga  is  elim- 
inated, this  Will  not.  by  a  long  shot, 
terminate  the  danger  of  communism  in 
the  CoOKO. 

Pro-Soviet  extremism  In  the  Congo 
has  always  been  a  many-headed  mon- 
ster: and  Gizenga  Is  only  one  of  many 
potentially  dangerous  elements  In  the 
1  t'<ipt)idv.lle  ctjahtion  He  is  not  a  mem- 
Ur  of  Lumumba  s  parly  but  heads  his 
own  smaller  party,  the  African  Solidar- 
ity party  As  Vice  Premier  under  Lu- 
mumba, he  automatically  laid  claim  to 
Lumumba's  mantle  when  Lumumba 
died 

There  have  been  other  claimants  to 
the  mantle  of  Lumumba.  Most  notable 
of  these  is  Chrustophe  Gbenye.  Minister 
of  the  Interior  under  Lumumba,  later 
Minister  of  the  Interior  under  Olzenga 
m  Stanleyville,  and  aeain  Minister  of  the 
Interior  m  the  Leopoldville  Government 
today 

Gbenye.  who  is  even  more  responsible 
tlian  Lumumba  for  the  reign  of  terror 
In  Leopoldville  In  the  summer  of  1J>60. 
told  me  proudly  that  he  considers  him- 
self the  legitimate  heir  to  Lumumba  as 
leader  of  the  National  Congolese  Move- 
ment Ot)enye  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  since  he  controls  the  largest  single 
proup  of  deputies  in  the  Pailiament.  and 
the  largest  single  group  Inside  the 
Congo's  gargantuan  cabinet  of  44  mem- 
bers 

When  I  was  In  leopoldville.  I  was  told 
that  sharp  personal  differences  had  de- 
veloped between  Gbenye  and  Glaenga. 
Apparently.  Gbenye  was  determined  to 


assert  hb,  undisputed  claim  to  No.  1  posi- 
tion in  the  radical  nationalist  movement. 
The  vote  of  67-10  against  Gizenga  in 
the  Congolese  Parliament  does  not  sig- 
nify a  total  victory  for  the  forces  of 
moderation.  On  the  contrary,  what  it 
siKnifles  is  that  the  Lummnbaist  bloc, 
under  Gbenye's  leadership,  voted  solidly 
to  take  action  against  Gizenga. 

Gbenye  told  me  in  the  course  of  our 
conversation  that  he  was  not  a  Com- 
munist and  that  he  went  to  church  regu- 
larly. I  am  prepared  to  be  openminded 
about  anyone  and  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  I  was  misinformed  in  stating  that 
he  had  been  trained  in  Prague.  I  told 
Gbenye  that  I  accepted  his  statement 
that  he  had  not  been  to  Prague. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  I  was  in 
Leopoldville.  I  learned  that  Gbenye's 
newspaper.  Uhuru,  still  pursued  a  per- 
sistently pro-Soviet  and  anti-American 
line;  and  I  also  learned  that  he  had  set 
up  an  unauthorized  secret  police  force 
responsible  to  him  personally,  because 
the  official  surete  was  under  the  control 
of  Mobutu's  father-in-law,  Victor  Nen- 
daka.  a  confirmed  anti-Communist. 

During  the  r>ecember  fighting  in  Ka- 
tanga. I  was  further  disturbed  to  learn 
that  Gbenye  had  announced  the  dismis- 
sal of  Nendaka  and  that  this  action  had 
been  countermanded  thanks  only  to  a 
threat  of  military  action  by  General 
Mobutu. 

When  I  first  spoke  m  the  Senate.  I 
pointed  out  that  according  to  the  Mos- 
cow New  Times,  23  out  of  44  members 
of  the  Cabinet  could  be  considered  fol- 
lowers of  Lumumba. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  chal- 
lenged this  assertion.  He  said  that  only 
14  out  of  44  members  of  the  Cabinet 
could  be  clearly  established  as  Lumum- 
baists. 

In  reply.  I  said  I  found  that  this  esti- 
mate was  alarming  enough,  especially  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Lumimi- 
baists  had  secured  for  themselves  the 
two  central  positions  which  Communists 
and  their  allies  always  seek  in  coalition 
governments:  the  Ministry  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 

When  I  was  in  Leopoldville.  I  was  told 
that  the  extremists  had  gained  consider- 
ably in  strength  since  the  coalition  gov- 
ernment had  been  established,  that  the 
balance  was  now  very  precarious,  and 
that  Adoula  would  find  it  very  difficult 
to  survive  if  he  did  not.  in  one  way  or 
another,  solve  the  problem  of  the  Ka- 
tanga secession.  Adoula's  position  may 
be  somewhat  more  secure  today.  I  hoi>e 
It  is.  But.  despite  the  welcome  victory 
over  Gizenga,  left-wing  extremism  will 
remain  a  real  and  potent  and  highly 
dangerous  force  in  the  Congo  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

I  do  not  accept  the  thesis  that  Gizen- 
ga's  downfall  represents  a  complete  and 
unmitigated  defeat  for  Soviet  policy  in 
the  Congo.  In  fact,  on  examining  the 
history  of  the  Gizenga  affair,  I  cannot 
help  wondering  whether  it  does  not  give 
evidence  of  deliberate  Communist  design. 
In  the  first  phase,  after  the  downfall 
and  death  of  Patrice  Lumumba.  Gizen- 
ga. despite  his  personal  weaknesses,  was 
essential  to  Soviet  policy  in  the  Congo. 
The  Kremlin  was  at  that  time  playing 
the  constitutionality  game.     Driven  out 


of  Leopoldville  by  General  Mobutu,  they 
had  no  alternative  but  to  try  to  establish 
a  regional  base  elsewhere  in  the  Congo. 
And  so  they  took  the  stand  that  Gizenga, 
as  vice  premier,  had,  on  Lumumba's 
death,  automatically  become  prime  min- 
ister of  the  legal  government  of  the  Con- 
go. And  they  assigned  their  ambassa- 
dors to  this  so-called  legal  government 
which  Gizenga  proceeded  to  establish  at 
Stanleyville. 

In  the  second  phase,  after  the  Lou- 
vanium Conference,  I  believe  that  it 
served  the  interests  of  the  Kremlin  to 
have  Gizenga  isolate  himself  in  Stanley- 
ville rather  than  actively  assume  his 
duties  as  vice  premier  in  Leopoldville 

The  public  outcry  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  free  world  against  the 
U  N.'s  intervention  in  Katanea  was  as 
dramatic  as  it  was  massive.  If  Gizenga 
had  been  on  active  duty  as  Vice  Premier 
during  the  fateful  months  of  last  No- 
vember and  December,  if  the  U  N.  action 
against  Katanga  had  been  undertaken 
in  the  name  of  supporting  Adoula  and 
Gizenga.  I  doubt  that  American  public 
opinion  would  have  tolerated  our  vote  for 
the  Afro-Asian  resolution  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council  or  the  subsequent  U.N.  mili- 
tary action  against  Katanga. 

With  Gizenga  absent  and  apparently 
defiant,  the  proponents  of  the  Katanga 
action  were  provided  with  a  face-saving 
rationalization.  The  Gizenga  secession, 
they  were  able  to  argue,  is  a  very  serious 
danger;  but  in  order  to  put  it  down,  we 
have  first  to  put  down  the  danger  pres- 
ented by  the  Katanga  secession. 

■^Tie  third  phase  in  the  Soviet  approach 
got  underway  before  phase  No.  2  had 
run  its  course.  The  Communist  bloc 
embassies,  which  had  been  driven  out 
by  General  Mobutu,  had  now  opened  up 
shop  again  in  L^poldville.  The  con- 
stitution of  a  coalition  government,  in 
which  the  Lumumbaist  bloc  had  massive 
influence,  was  a  situation  ready  made 
for  the  proven  Communist  techniques  of 
infilteration,  corruption,  and  subversion. 
At  this  r>oint  it  was  not  Utopian  for 
the  Communist  experts,  working  from 
their  embassies,  to  think  in  grandiose 
terms  of  taking  over  the  whole  Congo, 
including  the  precious  and  recently  sub- 
jugated province  of  Katanga. 

For  such  a  design  they  do  not  need  a 
mass  Communist  Party.  After  all,  Cuba 
has  demonstrated  that  a  very  tiny 
crypto-Communist  nucleus  can  succeed 
in  capturing  control  of  a  nationalist 
movement  in  countries  far  more  sophis- 
ticated than  the  Congo. 

At  the  point  where  they  began  think- 
ing in  these  terms,  Gizenga,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  ceased  to  be  the  Krem- 
lin's No.  1  man  in  the  Congo.  He  was 
not  a  spellbinder  like  Lumumba,  nor 
did  he  have  Lumimiba's  powerful  na- 
tional organization.  On  top  of  this, 
despite  his  unquestioned  dedication  to 
the  Communist  bloc,  Gizenga  was  a  man 
of  unimpressive  ability. 

In  this  situation,  logic  dictated  that 
the  Kremlin  should  cast  about  for  an 
alternative  or  alternatives  to  Gizenga, 
to  be  selected  in  terms  of  influence 
within  the  government,  organizational 
facilities,  and  demonstrated  capability 
as  a  wielder  or  wielders  of  power. 


That  the  Soviets  were  preparing  to 
ditch  Gizenga  has  been  apparent  from 
a  number  of  things  over  the  past  several 
months.  What  individuals  or  groupings 
they  have  now  selected  as  their  potential 
instnmients  or  dupes,  is  something  that 
we  shall  have  to  decide  on  the  basis  of  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  events. 

Ail  of  this  may  soimd  too  suspicious, 
too  neatly  packaged,  to  some  of  my 
friends.  But  I  submit  that  this  is  how 
the  Communists  plan,  and  this  is  how 
they  operate.  They  make  a  practice  of 
looking  far  ahead.  They  leave  little  to 
chance.  They  have  no  scruples  about 
abandoning  their  lackeys  when  it  serves 
their  purposes.  They  regard  all  setbacks 
as  temporary  and  they  react  flexibly  to 
them.  And  they  are  past  experts  at  in- 
ducing the  free  world  to  believe  that 
certain  actions  will  serve  the  cause  of 
freedom,  when  the  fact  is  that  they  have 
been  carefully  calculated  to  serve  the 
cause  of  communism. 

In  issuing  this  warning,  I  do  not  mean 
to  cast  doubt  upon  or  belittle  the  per- 
sonality of  Prime  Minister  Adoula.  I 
must  say  that  my  impression  of  Adoula 
surpassed  my  expectations.  I  found 
him  an  exceedingly  able,  thoughtful,  and 
dedicated  man,  and  I  am  convinced,  from 
certain  of  his  statements,  that  he  is 
strongly  anti-Communist. 

I  was  also  very  favorably  impressed 
by  General  Mobutu  and  President 
Kasavubu. 

But  there  are  dangerous  men  as  well 
as  good  men  in  the  Leopoldville  coali- 
tion; and  this  is  something  we  cannot 
afford  to  close  our  eyes  to. 

The  second  danger  inherent  in  any 
blindly  optimistic  attitude  is  that  we  will 
take  no  measures  to  curb  the  extremists 
in  the  Leopoldville  Government  in  their 
desire  to  destroy  Tshombe  completely 

The  Kitona  agreement  can  provide 
the  basis  for  an  agreement  that  has  the 
voluntary  assent  of  both  sides. 

But  this  will  only  happen  if  the  fur- 
ther discussions  between  the  Central 
Government  and  the  Katanga  Govern- 
ment are  pursued  in  the  spirit  of  good 
wiU  and  mutual  concession. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  extremists  in 
Leopoldville  insist  on  interpreting  the 
Kitona  agreement  as  a  document  of  un- 
conditional surrender,  if  they  regard  it 
as  a  kind  of  first  step  in  a  "Carthagin- 
ian peace'  which  culminates  in  total 
destruction,  then  the  consequences  are 
unpredictable. 

Perhaps  an  unconditional  surrender 
could  be  enforced  if  we  were  willing  to 
keep  a  U.N.  army  of  occupation  in  Ka- 
tanga for  the  next  10  years  or  20  years. 
But  short  of  this,  wisdom  and  charity 
dictate  that  we  should  strive  for  an 
agreement  that  has  validity  and  dura- 
bility precisely  because  it  reflects  a 
genuine  mutuality  of  interest. 

It  is  my  belief  that  such  an  agree- 
ment can  be  achieved.  It  Is  my  belief, 
for  that  matter,  that  such  an  agreement 
could  have  been  achieved  without  all 
the  bloodshed  and  violence  and  hatred 
engendered  by  the  UJ^.  action. 

But  the  consummation  of  an  agree- 
ment based  on  true  assent  will  require 
far  greater  willingness  than  the  Adoula 
government  has  thus  far  displayed  to 
compromise. 
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It  win  require  that  we  direct  our  pres- 
sure and  Influence  toward  both  sides 
with  iqiial  energy.  Instead  of  exerting 
pressure  on  Tshombe  only. 

It  will  require  that  we  unbend  from 
our  own  rigidly  negative  attitude  to- 
ward Tshombe  and  offer  him  a  few  con- 
c;t  te  manifestations  of  our  own  good 
will. 

Above  all.  It  will  require  that  we  at- 
tempt to  avoid  the  substitution  of 
a  Gbcnye-Adoula  coalition  directed 
against  Tshombe  for  the  previous  Gi- 
zenga-Adoula  coalition  which,  by  Its 
very  nature,  was  also  directed  against 
Tshombe. 

The  third  danger  in  tho  Congo  situa- 
tion relates  to  the  second. 

Because  It  has  concentrated  9.000  of 
its  15.000  troops  as  an  army  of  occupa- 
tion In  Katanga,  the  U.N.  has  not  been 
able  to  do  an  adequate  Job  of  maintain- 
ing public  order  in  the  rest  of  the  Congo. 

Worse  thaxi  this,  there  i.s  now  serious 
evidence  that  the  U.N.,  In  its  desire  to 
exercise  political  pre.ssure  on  Tshombe, 
has  encouraged  and  facilitated  the  move- 
ment pf  Gizengaist  troops  into  north 
Katanga. 

In  doing  so.  the  U.N.  has  brought  the 
chaos  and  bloodshed  of  the  north  Congo 
Into  are-is  where  there  was  complete 
public  order  so  long  as  they  were  ad- 
ministered by  the  Tshombe  government. 

In  tlie  Congo,  everything  depends  upon 
public  order  and  upon  the  maintenance 
of  race  relations. 

The  mayhem  and  rape  and  pillaging 
that  accompanied  the  army  mutmy  in 
July  of  1960  resulted  in  the  exodus  of 
almost  50  percent  of  the  white  techiii- 
cians  and  administrators  from  the  coun- 
try. 

Most  of  the  Congolese  army  have  re- 
mained in  a  permanent  state  of  mutmy 
smce  that  time,  looting  stores  and  banks 
and  terrorizmg  the  populace,  both  black 
and  white  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
disciplined  units,  the  national  Congolese 
army  has  been  the  chief  source  of  na- 
tional insecurity  in  the  Congo  and  the 
prime  promoter  of  chaos. 

The  scale  of  the  chaos  in  the  northern 
Congo  is  already  ternfymg  enough. 

In  the  cities,  the  UN.  has  been  able 
to  mamtain  order  and  a  semblance  of 
social  organization. 

But  m  the  jungle  villages  which  make 
up  most  of  the  Con^o.  the  bush  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  and  agricultural  sta- 
tions are  closed  and  the  doctors  and  mis- 
sionaries have  left.  The  Jungle  villages 
have  gone  back  80  years  to  the  control 
of  the  witch  doctors  and  sorcerers. 

Tin  production  is  down  to  50  percent 
of  prewar  level;  cotton  production  down 
to  30  percent;  rice  production  down  to 
25  percent.  And  with  each  new  massacre 
or  racist  incident,  there  is  another 
exodus  of  white  technicians  and  doctors 
and  advisers- -and  the  economy  and 
sociBd  order  of  the  Congo  spiral  down 
another  turn,  In  the  direction  of  com- 
plete chaos  and  an  eventual  Communist 
takeover 

In  the  northern  Congo,  the  UN  has 
unquestionably  done  some  good  in  main- 
taining public  order.  But  it  has  never 
acted  to  disarm  the  bandit  army  units. 
nor  has  it.  until  very  recent  days,  taken 


any  action  against  units  owing  allegiance 
to  Antoine  Glzenga. 

It  even  failed  to  take  action  against 
the  Gizengaist  troops  responsible  for  the 
massacre  of  the  Italian  airmen  at  Klndu. 

The  last  few  days  has  brought  several 
indicatiofLs  that  the  UN.,  at  long  last,  is 
beginning  to  give  some  attention  to  the 
bandit  army  units  that  have  been  ter- 
rorizing north  KatanK'a  But  prior  to 
this  there  was  evidence  tliat  the  U  N 
forces  in  the  Congo  had  provided  trans- 
portation and  connived  with  the  Gizenga 
units  that  have  m  recent  months  in- 
vaded Katanga. 

The  situat.on  Is  a  complicated  one 
b^'cause  all  of  these  units  at  lea.st  theo- 
retically, belong  to  the  National  Congo- 
lese Army  and  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Leopoldville  Government. 

The  I-eopoldville  Government.  In  fact, 
has  appointed  Vice  Premier  Jason  Send- 
wf  as  admini.«trat<ir  for  the  libtrated 
areas  in  north  Katan^;a. 

Whenever  news  has  arrived  ()f  the 
occupation  of  another  town  by  units  of 
the  so-called  National  Congolese  Army. 
the  Leopoldville  Government  has  been 
prone  to  accept  responsibility  for  the 
"liberation."  But  whenever  news  lias 
arrived  of  atrocities  ci/mmitted  by  thesp 
units,  no  time  has  t)een  lost  in  making 
It  clear  that  the  units  re.spon.sible  for 
the.se  atrocitie.s  were  under  Giz<'nga's 
personal  influence. 

The  north  KaUinga  town  of  Albertville 
was  captured  by  uxiiLs  of  the  N.itional 
Concolese  Army  in  mld-Noveml>er 

T-ihombe  charged  publicly  that  the 
UN  had  disarmed  hw  units  there  and 
had  provided  transportation  for  the  iii- 
vadinc  forces.  The  London  Dally  Trie- 
graph  camel  a  dttaiied  account  of  how 
the  U.N.  tran-sported  the  National  Con- 
golese Army  troops. 

These  charces  the  U  N.  denied 

But  the  fact  Ls  that  the  two  U  N  offi- 
cials. I>r.  Conor  Crul.'^e  O  Brien  and 
George  Ivan  Smith,  had  f!own  to  Albert- 
ville and  were  on  hand  to  greet  the 
■liberatmg"  army  when  it  arrived. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  the  so-called 
army  of  liberation  was  rampaging 
through  the  streets,  attacking  whites, 
pillaging  and  raping.  A  large  part  of  the 
white  population  fled  from  Albertville 
as  a  result  of  these  terrorist  acts. 

Under  the  Tshombe  administration, 
Albertville  was  a  peiiceful.  pra^perous 
city,  where  white  people  lived  in  harmony 
with  blacks. 

Today,  I  have  been  told.  It  Is  an 
economic  de.sert,  where  race  relations 
have  been  poi.soned  for  many  years  to 
come  by  the  terrible  events  Uiat  took 
place  under  Dr.  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien's 
"liberation." 

While  I  was  in  leopoldville.  I  received 
tlirough  the  Embassy,  a  telegram  from 
the  Indian  U.N.  oonimander  in  Albert- 
ville. which  read,  almost  veibatim:  'T 
invite  you  to  visit  Albertville  so  you  may 
see  with  your  own  eyes  how  effectively 
the  U.N.  forces  are  maintainuig  public 
order  there  wlule  tlie  National  Congolese 
Army  contlniit'.i  its  advance  into  north- 
ern Katan^,a.  ' 

The  consequences  of  the  advance  of 
the  National  Congolese  Army  into 
northern  Katanga,  as  we  all  know  now. 
was  the  terrible  massacre  of  20  Catholic 


missionaries  in  the  town  of  Ckmgola, 
and  the  probable  massacre  of  another 
five  missionaries  and  their  assistants  in 
the  town  of  Sola. 

That  the  U.N  has  provided  transpor- 
tation for  at  least  some  of  the  invading 
Gizengaist  forces  is  now  a  matter  of 
public  admission.  A  long  dispatch  In 
the  Washington  Post  on  January  14 
contained  this  significant  paragraph: 

Dlp'.o[r.«*:c  SI  urrf's  t'xl  ly  revealed  a  closely 
k-uir^ei  srcr^t  that  it  waa  United  Nations 
...nraft  whii  h  tran«p ')rte<i  Olzengm'a  forc«« 
M  iiMrtli  Katanca  2  wee  It*  ago  tn  rMponjM 
t  1  his  request  The  UN  apparently  wisely 
(■.ilcul.it<"il  tbat.  with  only  the  rump  of  hU 
uniiy  left  In  btHiiieyviUe.  Cilzrnga  would  be 
vulurr.ible    to   AJi.-u.i  prestore. 

I  wonder  how  the  mas.sacrcd  mission- 
aries of  Cungola  would  fe*el  about  this 
I'lrixirttd  stratagem.  I  also  wonder 
who<=e  decision  it  was  to  move  more 
Gi/enga  troops  into  north  Katanga  6 
weeks  after  the  animal  quality  of  these 
troops  had  been  revealed  by  the  rape  of 
Albertville  and  by  the  terrible  massacre 
of  the  13  Italian  airmen  at  Klndu. 

The  events  that  have  taken  place  since 
the  military  "liberation"  of  northern 
Katanga  got  underway  In  mid-Novem- 
ber  rai.se  several  important  questions. 

Tliat  the  U  N  has  welcomed  and  en- 
couraged the  invasion  as  an  Instrument 
of  presstire  on  Tshombe  Is  a  matter  of 
record  That  the  central  government 
cl:i:med  resjxinsibility  for  the  "libera- 
tion "  at  several  different  points  is  also 
a  matter  of  reco: d. 

But  was  the  invasion  ordered  by  An- 
toine Giziiu'a  m  his  capacity  as  Vice 
Pn'mier'  Or  was  it  ordered  by  Gen. 
Victor  Lundula,  who.  as  commander  In 
chief  of  the  Gizt^nga  forces  imder  the 
Stanleyville  regime,  is  still  supposed  to 
be  in  coininand  of  the  Stanleyville  imlts 
that  have  been  moving  into  northern 
Kat.inga  and  Kivu  provinces?  This 
q'lestlon  is  all  the  more  important  be- 
cause the  newspapers  are  now  publicly 
discu-ising  the  possibility  that  General 
Lundula  may  be  appointed  Minister  of 
Def-n.se  m  the  Adoula  government. 

In  a^king  this  question.  I  do  not  mean 
to  condemn  General  Lundula,  or  to  close 
the  door  to  him  because  he  once  dis- 
play txl  the  bad  Judgment  to  serve  im- 
der Gizenga  General  Lundula  Is  a 
brave  officer,  and  It  would  be  a  blessing 
if  he  now  truly  realizes  the  dangers  of 
pro-Soviet  extremism  and  Is  willing  to 
Identify  himself  with  the  forces  of  mod- 
eration. We  should  let  people  like  Gen- 
eral Lundula  know  that  the  door  is  al- 
ways open  to  those  who  have  erred  but 
who  now  sincerely  desire  to  serve  the 
cause  of  freedom.  But  we  should  also 
let  them  know  that  In  the  free  world  men 
are  judged  by  their  actions  rather  than 
by  mere  professions  of  good  faith. 

The  final  question  I  should  like  to  ask 
is  whether  the  State  Department  had 
foreknowledge  of  the  plan  to  move  more 
National  Congolese  Army  troops  under 
Gizenyalst  influence  into  northern  Ka- 
tansa.  And  if  it  did  have  foreknowledge. 
did  it  oppo.se  the  projected  movement  in 
the  light  of  the  unhappy  experiences  at 
Albertville  and  Kindu? 

If  it  did  not  oppose  the  moveaoent. 
then  I  say  that  we  are  at  least  indirectly 
guilty    for   Uie    terrible   massacres   that 
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have  been   perpetrated  by  these  troops 
in  Congola.  Sola,  and  other  centers. 

Tlie  fourth  danger  inherent  in  the 
Pollyanna  interpretation  of  Gizenga's 
decline,  is  that  the  UJ^.  action  in  Ka- 
tanga, because  it  appears  to  have  suc- 
crt'ded.  will  be  coiistrued  as  a  precedent 
for  the  future.  Nothing,  to  my  mind. 
CO" lid  be  more  dangerou.s. 

If  the  Ki.tanga  intervention  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  prec'dent,  it  will  sanctify 
the  abdication  of  our  forci^'n  policy  to 
the  United  Nations;  it  will  open  the  way 
to  U.N  intervention  in  tlie  interna!  af- 
fairs of  member  nations;  and  it  may 
commit  u.'-  lo  supporting  a  whole  series 
of  wars  that  are  favored  by  the  Afro- 
Asian  bloc  and  the  Soviets. 

If  we  had  the  virtue  of  consistency,  the 
stand  wp  have  taken  on  Katanea  would 
have  led  u>  to  propose  that  the  United 
Nations  should  be  authorized  to  inter- 
vene militarily,  upon  the  reciuest  of  any 
central  government,  to  prevent  the  se- 
cession of  any  national  minority  cr 
!'rouping.  Had  such  a  principle  been  in- 
corporated into  the  U.N.  Charter  or 
adopted  as  a  general  resolution,  tl:e  U.N. 
would  have  been  involved  in  half  a 
dozen  wars  in  recent  years.  It  would 
have  intervened  to  prevent  the  separa- 
tion of  Paltist«n  from  India,  of  Sudan 
from  Egypt,  of  Syria  from  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  of  Senegal  from  the  Mah 
Federation,  and  of  Mauritania  from 
Morocco. 

How  preposterous  our  position  in  Ka- 
tanga really  is  becomes  apparent  the 
moment  you  attempt  to  convert  this  po- 
sition into  a  general  principle.  And,  if 
our  position  in  Katanga  does  not  flow 
from  any  general  principle,  then  it  re- 
mains to  be  explained  why  we  have  de- 
cided to  make  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  Katanga 

Morally,  Katanga  had  every  right  to 
secede,  given  the  deep-rooted  ethnic  and 
cultural  differences  between  the  tiibes 
of  Katanga  and  those  of  the  northern 
Congo,  and  given  the  incredible  chaos 
and  the  serious  Communist  infiltration 
which  exists  in  the  north.  From  the 
standpoint  of  political  refthsm.  however. 
Katangese  secession  would  certainly  be 
inadvisable  because  it  is  true  that  a  com- 
pletely independent  Katanga  could  not 
survive  if  the  rest  of  the  Ccn-o  went 
Communist.  On  tliis  point  I  am  in  basic 
agreement  with  the  State  Department. 

For  that  matter.  Tshombe  hmiself  has 
never  held  out  for  complete  secession. 
He  has  instead  advocated  a  loose  confed- 
eration, with  the  central  frovemmpnt 
controlling  cuiTency.  customs,  foreign 
afTairs.  the  army  and  other  essential  in- 
struments of  national  policy,  but  with  a 
very  lar^-e  measure  of  autonomy  in  other 
fields  reserved  to  the  member  govern- 
ments. 

Btit.  as  d- siraLle  as  Congolese  unity 
may  b".  I  remain  opposed  to  the  U  N. 
military  action  against  the  so-called 
Katanga  .«:rccs.«non.  The  mere  fact  that 
a  political  solution  may  be  desirable 
does  not  lead,  ipso  facto,  as  some  of  our 
State  Department  logicians  have  ar- 
gued, to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  U.N. 
must  be  authorized  to  use  military  force 
to  achieve  such  a  solution. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  socially  and 
morally    unjust   discrimination   against 
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American  Negroes  which  still  exists  In 
most  of  our  States.  But  I  would  re- 
sist with  all  my  powers  any  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  U2i.  to  terminate  this 
state  of  affairs  by  sending  Ghurka  and 
Ethiopian  troops  into  Little  Rock  or 
Washington  or  Hartford.  This  is  the 
internal  business  of  the  United  States; 
and  any  attempt  to  give  the  U.N.  au- 
thority over  the  internal  affairs  of  this 
Nation  or  ether  nation.,  would,  as  I 
sec  it,  spell  its  doom. 

That  is  why  I  am  .•^o  ccncerned  over 
tlie  U.N.  action  in  the  Congo.  Be- 
cause, despite  all  the  pious  statements 
to  the  contrary,  it  unque.-tionably  did 
constitute  inten-ention  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Congo  in  an  attempt  to  impose  by 
military  force  a  political  solution  ad- 
vocated by  the  Afro-Arian  nations,  the 
Communist  bloc,  and.  regrettably,  by  the 
United  States. 

There  are  Uiose  who  regard  the  U.N.'s 
action  in  Katansra  with  joy.  hailing  It  as 
proof  that  the  U.N.  is  at  last  beglning 
t/i  function  In  its  proper  role  as  a  "par- 
liament of  man."  I  wonder  if  they  have 
ever  thoucht  through  the  implications  of 
this  position. 

n  we  permit  the  Katanga  action  to  be 
regarded  as  a  precedent,  we  may  soon 
find  ourselves  supplying  and  footing  the 
bill  for  U.N.  military  actions  all  over  the 
world  tliat  have  been  duly  authorized 
by  a  Communist  bloc-Afro-Asian  coali- 
tion in  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Congo,  in  the  interest  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  U.N.  operation  in  the  Congo 
must  return  to  the  path  of  legality  and 
propriety.  It  must  return  to  its  primary 
functions,  which  are  the  maintenance  of 
public  order,  the  maintenance  of  social 
services,  the  safeguarding  of  human  life, 
and  the  conciliation  of  disputes. 

There  are  other  grave  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  tragedy  of  the  Congo. 
Perhaps  the  chief  lesson  to  be  learned 
is  that  when  we  abdicate  control  of  our 
foreign  policy  to  the  uncertain  mercies 
of  the  U.N..  we  get  our  friends  into  a 
me?s,  we  get  ourselves  into  a  mess,  and 
we  ;?r  t  the  U.N.  into  a  mess. 

I  believe  that  to  a  large  extent  the 
errors  of  which  we  have  been  guilty  have 
stemmed  from  misinformation  and  lack 
of  information.  I  have  been  amazed, 
for  example,  to  discover  how  fastidi- 
ously the  State  Department  hcs  iemored 
the  Information  submitted  by  American 
missionaries  of  various  denominations 
who  have  until  recently  worked  in  the 
Congo  or  are  still  working  there  today. 

I  met  some  30  or  40  of  these  mission- 
aries while  I  was  in  the  Congo.  To  my 
thinking,  missionaries  are  an  im.portant 
and  proper  source  of  information,  espe- 
cially in  a  primitive  countrj-.  Not  mere- 
ly are  they  honest,  dedicated  men  with- 
out any  political  axe  to  grind,  but  their 
vocation  gives  them  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  live  with  the  people,  to  learn 
thfir  languages,  and  to  understand  their 
psychology.  To  my  thinking,  in  fact,  a 
man  like  the  Methodist  missionary,  How- 
ard Brinton,  who  has  spent  most  of  his 
43  years  in  the  Congo  and  who  speaks 
three  native  languages  like  a  native,  has 
an  infinitely  greater  understanding  of 
the  Congo  than  a  State  Department  desk 


officer  who  may  have  spent  1  year  some- 
where in  Africa. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  in  the  course  of  its  cur- 
rent hearings  en  the  Congo,  will  not 
neglect  to  take  the  tr-'timony  of  men  like 
Howard  Brinton  and  Bishop  Booth  and 
the  many  other  wonderful  American 
missionaries  I  met  in  the  Congo.  I  am 
certain  that  Congress  will  be  Interested 
in  their  evaluation  of  the  situation  in 
Katanga  and  of  the  Urrible  dama^re 
which  the  U.N.  action  has  done  to  the 
delicate  fabric  of  social  order  and  race 
relations. 

I  note  in  passing  that  we  once  disre- 
garded the  advice  of  American  mission- 
aries in  China,  who  tried  to  tell  us  the 
simple  truth  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists were  not  reaUy  agrarian  reformers. 
Instead,  it  was  fashionable  at  the  time 
to  ascribe  all  such  alarmist  statements 
to  the  so-called  China  lobby.  By  the 
time  we  had  rubbed  this  sand  out  of  our 
eyes,  China  had  gone  Commimist.  I 
recall  this  precedent  by  way  of  replying 
to  those  who  have  in  recent  months 
raised  the  specter  of  a  Katanga  lobby. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  les- 
sons of  the  Congo  experience  at  a  later 
date.  But  meanwhile  I  should  like  to 
say  that  I  have  no  fear  for  the  future 
of  the  Congo — on  two  conditions. 

TTie  first  condition  Is  that  we  no  long- 
er pas'.ively  abdicate  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  poUcy  in  the  Congo  to  Krishna 
Menon  and  his  Afro-Asian  cohorts  in  tlie 
U.N. 

The  second  condition  is  that  we  pur- 
sue a  policy  dedicated  to  unif3ring  and 
strengthening  the  precious  forces  of  mod- 
eration in  the  Congo. 

"We  must  build  this  imity  around  the 
indispensable  figures  of  Prime  Minister 
Adoula  and  President  Tshombe,  whom  I 
consider  two  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
free  Africa  has  yet  produced. 

There  are  those  who  hold  up  the  bogie 
of  a  possible  confrontation  between  the 
free  world  and  the  Communist  world  in 
the  Congo  if  we  reduce  the  UJJ.  role 
there.  To  them  I  say  that  if  we  are  not 
prepared  to  confront  the  Communists  in 
an  area  so  remote  from  the  centers  of 
Soviet  power,  then  we  will  not  be  pre- 
pared  to   confront  them   anywhere. 

Once  we  decide  that  the  Congo  will  re- 
main free,  it  wiU  remain  free. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  at  this  point  several  letters 
and  statements  by  American  mission- 
aries In  Katanga,  and  a  number  of  news- 
paper articles  dealing  with  the  events  I 
have  described. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

ECLISE  MiTHODIfiTI. 

KolwCLi,  Katanga,  November  29,  19C1. 
Eenator  Thomas  Dodd. 

Care  of  the  Consulate  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Ehsabethville,  Katanga. 
Dear  Senator  Doddi  My  wlXe  and  I  are 
missionaries  under  the  board  of  miaslons  of 
the  Methodist  Church  of  tiie  United  States 
of  America,  and  are  presently  stationed  at 
Kolwezl  In  the  Katanga.  We  are  Americans, 
botli  bom  and  raised  In  New  Haven,  Conn., 
both  teachers  by  profession,  my  wife  having 
attended  New  Haven  State  Teachers  College 
(now  Southern  Connecticut  Bute  College), 
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and  I  Yale  Unlver&lty.  We  have  been  In  the 
Katanga  now  for  1  year;  our  current  asalgn- 
ment  Is  with  the  educational  and  social  pro- 
gram of  the  Methodist  Church  In  the  district 
of  Kolwezl. 

Like  meet  of  the  American  missionaries 
here  In  the  Katanga,  we  have  been  deeply 
Lmpreaaed  by  your  efforts  to  bring  atx)ut  a 
change  In  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  territories  of  the  former  Belgian 
Congo.  You  have  been  a  source  of  Inspira- 
tion and  hope  for  us  during  the  last  dismal 
months. 

At  the  height  of  the  fighting  between  the 
United  Nations  and  Katanga  forces  last 
September,  I  managed  to  send  a  hurried 
message  to  my  father  In  New  Haven.  In  which 
I  condemned  the  Lnlted  Nations  for  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  a  possible  Communist  take- 
over in  central  Africa.  I  asked  my  father 
to  send  copies  of  this  message  to  a  number 
of  persons  In  the  United  States,  among  them 
you  Now  that  you  are  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Katanga,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  to  expres.s 
my  views  to  you  more  fully,  by  means  of 
this  letter 

What  follows  is  an  excerpt,  slightly  altered. 
from  a  letter  that  I  sent  on  November  24 
to  our  supporting  church,  the  Strathmoor 
Church  of  Detroit.  Mich  : 

"To  begin  with,  the  situation  Is  appallingly 
complicated  so  much  so  that  few  ml.sslon- 
arles  here— and  certainly  not  we  feel  that 
they  can  speak  with  absolute  assuranre 
Nevertheless.  It  Is  true  that  most  uf  the 
missionaries  In  the  Katanga,  aluUK  with 
the  other  whites,  are  strongly  opptised  to  the 
policies  of  the  United  Nations.  The  U  N  's 
resort  to  naked  force  in  Septen.ber  was  an 
action  unworthy  of  the  ideals  of  that  organi- 
zation, and  one  which  ultimately  will  do 
It  serious,  perhaps  even  mortal,  harm  Thus. 
even  If  we  had  no  sympathy  fur  the  p<jsl- 
tlon  of  the  Katanga  Government,  our  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  the  U  N  would  oblige 
us  to  oppose  the  U  N.  action  here 

"But  In  point  of  fact  we  have  a  great  deal 
of  sympathy  for  the  position  of  the  Katanga 
Oovernn\ent.  To  be  sure.  It  Is  far  frnm  being 
a  perfect  government.  But  you  are  not  K'>ing 
to  get  a  t>etter  government  In  any  newly 
Independent  African  country  for  many  years 
to  come.  And  you  may  get  far  worse,  i  Y^u 
need  look  no  further  than  the  governments 
presently  Installed  In  Leop>oldvUle  and 
Stanleyville  to  get  an  Inkling  of  how  much 
worse  ) 

"There  are  two  specific  criticisms  which 
crop  up  time  and  time  again,  and  whirh 
seem  to  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  (if  m.my 
of  the  Katanga's  opponents  In  the  U  N 
First  Is  the  condemnation  of  the  K.iiangas 
secessionist  move  in  July  of  1960  Nti  d<iubt. 
as  the  critics  claim,  the  desire  to  keep  the 
riches  of  the  Katanga  for  the  Katanga  wivs 
a  very  important  consideration  to  its  lead- 
ers. It  should  be  borne  In  mind,  however, 
that  at  the  time  the  whole  of  the  Congo 
was  falling  Into  Communist-Inspired  chaos. 
By  cutting  Itself  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
Congo,  the  Katanga  did  effectively  preserve 
order  within  its  own  territory 

"The  second  specific  criticism  Is  th.it  the 
Katanga  Is  a  puppet  of  Belgian  capltalisMo 
clrcles.  Again,  there  Is  a  bit  of  truth  to 
this  claim.  The  Belgian  mining  interests  do 
exert  considerable  influence  In  the  Govern- 
ment, as  do  Individual  Belgian  advisers  who 
have  l>een  placed  in  sensitive  positions  in  the 
ttdminlstration  But  somebody  has  to  help 
the  Katanga  to  govern  Itself.  There  are 
simply  not  the  trained,  experienced  leaders 
among  the  African  population  that  every 
civilized  country  requires  to  run  Its  affairs 
As  long  as  the  elected  African  ministers  re- 
tain ultimate  control  over  governmental  ptil- 
Icles  (as  they  assuredly  dot.  then  why  should 
they  not  enlist  the  aid  of  Belgians  in  the 
shaping  and  implementing  of  those  policies' 
Who  could  do  a  better  Job  than  the  Belgian.s  ' 
This  same  argument  holds   with   respect    to 


the  mercenaries  In  the  Katanga  Army.  There 
have  been  white  mercenaries — Belgians  and 
others.  They  have  been  engaged  by  the 
Katanga  Government  to  provide  certain 
needed  skills  In  the  running  of  the  army. 
In  comparison  with  the  number  of  Africans 
In  the  army,  they  were  but  a  handful  of 
men  They  may  have  helped  to  maintain 
discipline  among  the  African  troops,  but 
they  could  scarcely  have  forced  them  Ui  fight 
against  their  will 

"Now.  admlfedly  '>r.e  could  accept  all  my 
argument.-!  thus  far  and  still  adviKate  the 
continued  applicatl m  <<t  pressures  on  tlie 
Katani;a  in  Drder  to  forcp  it  into  union  with 
the  rest  of  the  former  B«Mi?i.in  O'unn  Oiif 
might  reason — as  many  dv  -that  the  central 
government  of  Joseph  Kasavubu  in  I.eop<ilcl- 
ville  needs  the  support  of  the  Katanga  In 
order  to  resist  the  encroachmf nts  uf  Antolne 
Olzenga  s  leftist  regime  In  atanleyviUe 
Nnw  we  are  on  very  uncertain  ground  l! 
Kiusavubus  Government  is  so  weak  that  It 
needs  >ub.st,iiir  lal  t)olstering  to  stand  up 
ag'iinst  the  C'limmunl.sts.  then  who  can  say 
that  the  addition  of  the  Katanga  will  give 
that  guvernmont  the  strength  it  needs' 
Isn  t  there  .»t  le  u<l  an  equal  chance  that  the 
only  result  will  be  the  needless  sacrifice  of 
the  K.itanga  tv-  communism'' 

"Thus  far.  all  my  arguments  have  been 
negative  Cnn  one,  you  may  well  ask, 
pre.=ent  a  truly  positive  case  for  the 
Kataniia''  I  shall  state  my  view  succinctly 
the  Katanga,  with  its  staunchly  antl-Com- 
muniAt  government,  its  quite  huccesfrful 
attempt  to  buiid  a  harmonious  multiracial 
society  Its  solid  economic  base,  and  its 
strategic  position  In  the  center  of  Africa.  l.s 
one  of  the  most  Important  assets  the  West 
has  in  Africa  right  now 

let  me  hasten  to  add  that  like  Ju>t 
ab<jut  e%eryi>ne  else  I  h'ipe  that  ■  ioe  day  the 
Katanga  will  rejoin  the  ret-t  •■{  the  Congo 
In  a  unified  state  Right  now.  however  I 
think  we  ought  to  settle  fur  a  loose  confed- 
eration, with  provision  for  the  placing  of 
funds  from  the  admittedly  rich  Katanga  at 
the  disposal  of  the  central  government,  to 
be  used  In  less  favored  regions  President 
Tshonibe  himself  has  agreed  in  principle  to 
such  an  arrangement  pointing  out  tliai  such 
a  loose  confederation  was  the  stepping  stone 
that  the  newly-lnrlependent  British  colonies 
In  North  America  used  In  nx'vmg  toward 
truly  uriified  government 

"In  the  meantime,  let  me  venture  to  svig- 
gest  that,  despite  what  the  al.irmlsts  say. 
the  rest  of  the  Congii  does  not  really  need 
the  resources  of  the  Katanga  in  (jrder  to 
survive  econ<imlcally  Even  without  the 
Katanga,  the  Congo  would  be  very  well  off. 
In  Comparl.son  with  other  African  lands  It 
has  rich  di  imond  nunes,  as  well  as  siz- 
able worklng.s  of  gold  and  tin;  It  hiis 
fantastic  hydroelectric  ptjtential  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Coii^o  River:  it  has  a  well- 
developed  agriculture.  Including  such  export 
crops  as  coffee  and  cotton:  It  has  large  tim- 
ber resources.  It  has  a  superb  natural  system 
of  conim'.inlcatlons  In  the  Congri  River  and 
Its  principal  tribu'aries  But  under  the 
Belgians,  the  rest  of  the  Congn  became  accus- 
tomed to  belne  Fubsldi?ed  by  Katanga  cop- 
per, and  of  co.irse  it  wants  t<j  continue  with 
that  arrangement 

"All  of  this  may  help  Ui  explain  our  dismay 
at  the  per-lstence  of  the  U  N  in  Its  campialgn 
against  the  Katanga  Now  that  the  U  N 
has  gotten  Into  difficulty  in  the  Central 
Conkto  the  pressure  on  the  Katank;a  has  been 
eased  momentarily  But  frum  recent  pro- 
nouncements m  the  UN  we  Judge  that  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  UN  .  to  bring  the  inde- 
pendent Katanga  to  Its  knees  has  not  been 
altered 

A  gorxlly  number  of  Methodist  ml.ssliui- 
arles  have  tried  to  bring  some  of  these  con- 
sideration' to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  and  of  American  policymakers  We 
have  been  gratified  to  read  articles  and  edi- 


torials In  leading  American  newspapers  and 
magazines  expressing  serious  reservations 
about  the  U  N  "s  policies  In  the  Congo.  But 
official  US  policy  seems  changed  scarcely 
a  whit  The  efforts  of  Senator  Dodd,  of 
Connecticut,  and  Senator  YARsoaouoH,  if 
Texas,  both  of  whom  have  been  in  close 
touch  with  missionaries  here,  to  point  ovit 
the  hazards  of  America's  unquestioning  sup- 
port of  thi  U  N  '8  Congo  adventure  appear 
Uuis  far  to  have  been   to  little  avail  " 

Tliese,  then  are  some  of  our  thoughts  on 
the  current  Congo  crisis  We  rect^gnlze  that 
we  may  be  wrong,  and  certainly  welcome 
any  and  all  comers  who  wish  to  debate  the 
Issue  In  any  case  we  are  convinced  that 
It  is  important  enough  to  merit  the  careful 
contemplation  of  all  Americans 

My    wife    and    I    extend    to    you    our    bem 
wl.^lies    for    a   succesiiful    ccjmpletlon    of    your 
African  Journey,  and  tor  a  fruitful  continua- 
tion of  your  important  work  In   the  Senate 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jamks  Broi  wer 

iFr^m  the  S.i;i.-.bury  (South  RluKleBi.i  i 
Dally  News.  Nov     15.  1961  | 

Bi^H  oi"  Back  From  Strife-Torn  Country 
Rf.iMiRrs  FEUtRAL  Form  or  GovKRNMrNT 
>.M  s    AS   Only   Souiion   to   Congo   Prob- 

I  rM        .'-ifBIifING      TSHOMBE      BT      PORCK      CaN 

Have    rRA(.i(    Conseqitnces 

SAii.sBrRY.  Wednesday  Any  attempt  by 
the  United  Nations  or  the  Congolese  Central 
Government  to  secure  by  force  a  unitary 
form  of  government  In  the  Congo  will  lead 
on  to  tragic  results,  said  Bishop  N  8  Booth 
who  1.'  in  charge  of  the  Katanga.  Kasal.  and 
Kuu  sections  of  the  Meiliodist  Church.  In 
an  excluaUe  Interview  with  the  Dally  News 
this  morning 

Bishop  Btxjth  who  arrived  in  Salisbury 
fr  im  the  Congo  yesterday  said  It  was  vital, 
if  peace  wiis  to  be  malnt.ilned  In  the  Congo, 
that  all  th<i8e  concerned  should  recognize 
that  a  solution  to  the  Congo  troubles  can 
come  atxiut  only  through  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal   form  of  government. 

Bishop  B'*)th  said  the  widespread  belief 
that  the  resistance  of  Katanga  and  Its  de- 
termination for  the  maintenance  of  Its 
autonomy  Is  due  to  Euroj)ean  population  Is 
a  mistjiken  view 

"The  Katangan  Government  Is  definitely 
an  African  government  and  the  decision  to 
resist  a  vinitary  form  of  government  Is  its 
own.  not  that  of  foreigners.  Truly  there 
are  European  advisers  but  the  basic  deci- 
sions are  not  In  their  own  hands  but  that 
of  the  Katangan  Government,"  Bishop  Booth 
declared 

IM.MFNSE  problem 

A.-ked  to  state  what  he  thought  was  the 
b.i.sic  problem  in  the  Congo.  Bishop  Bocjth 
said  the  Congo  comprised  1  million  square 
miles  and  about  14  milliem  people  whose 
ethnic  grouping  was  as  diverse  as  It  was 
varied.  '  E%en  under  the  Belgian  colonial 
rule,  no  attempt  was  made  to  administer 
these  dUerse  provinces  on  a  unitary  b;u>is 
because  of  the  immense  problem  this  would 
have  brovight  about."  he  said. 

He  dismissed  as  false,  "an  apparently  wide- 
spread belief  that  all  the  Balubas  are  antl- 
Tshombe  In  f.ict.  four  leading  members  In 
Tshombe  s  gcncrnment  are  Balubas,"  he 
cl, limed 

Bishop  Bo<jth  said,  however,  that  despite 
the  diversity  In  the  Congo's  ethnic  group- 
ings, the  whole  Congo  region  should,  and 
can.  Work  together  But  an  attempt  to 
force  It  would  be  tragic  and  the  strong 
concentration  of  power  In  the  LeopoldvUle 
government  would  compromise  Its  success. 

KNORMOUS  SUPPORT 

Bishop  B<X)th  said  President  Tshombe  en- 
Joyed  an  enormous  support  from  many  people 
m  Katanga  than  la  normally  recognized 
'He   has   built  a  strong,  stable  government 
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which  la  the  envy  of  the  confused  Congolese 
central  government,"  he  said. 

Dealing  with  the  economic  situation  of 
the  whole  Congo,  Bishop  Booth  aald  the 
economic  Interdependence  of  the  Congo  re- 
gion Is  evident.  The  rest  of  the  Congo  needs 
the  Industrial  development  of  Katanga, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Katanga  needs  In- 
•erlor  market  of  the  Congo  as  a  whole.  "But 
I  nm  satlafled  that  this  economic  Inter- 
dependence can  be  possible  under  a  federal 
form  of  government  and  not  a  unitary  setup. 
On  a  point  of  fact.  President  Tshombe  has 
called  for  Uils  on  several  occasions.  I  think 
he  Is  right  and  I  am  sure  more  people  will 
realize,  as  time  gr>es  on.  that  his  suggestion 
for  political  settlement  In  the  Congo  Is  the 
wisest  " 

Bishop  Booth  leaves  this  evening  for  Nai- 
robi enroute  to  India  where  he  Is  to  attend 
t!ie  Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
(hurchc.  He  was  lnter\le\ved  by  the  Dally 
News  at  the  Methodist  Church  this  morning. 


Copt  of  a  Lttter  Sent  F^om  Miss  Jltlia 
ir  PL.  Amerka.s  Seventh-DAT  Ahventist 
MissiONART,  to  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Bart- 
i.TTT.  2154  Woodward  Avtituk,  Lakewood, 
Ohio 

Eulsabithville.  December  6.  1961. 

Dear  Iema  Jean:  Since  I  wrote  last  our 
plans  have  not  materialized  as  I  mentioned. 
Yesterday  Dr.  Schaffner  (medical  head  of  the 
mission),  Ronnie,  and  I  were  ready  to  fly 
back  to  Songa  (near  Kamlna)  while  Edith 
was  going  to  drive  her  car  up.  Dr  Schaffner 
went  to  get  Ronnie's  road  pass  (no  one  can 
go  from  one  town  to  another  without  one) 
and  found  the  road  to  the  ( Elisabeth vlUe) 
alrjx)rt  blocked.  A  little  later  it  was  opened 
and  Uie  men  frum  LeopoldvUle  and  Usum- 
bura  gut  through  and  went  on  their  way. 
Wc  went  to  lunch  at  Wentland's  and  while 
fating  saw  17  trucLloads  of  UnlttKl  Nations 
trooi's  with  machlneguus  and  bazookas  go 
by.    Shortly  after,  the  firing  started. 

In  the  morning  we  had  been  watching  U  JI. 
Uoopa  dig  a  fox  hole  across  the  road  and 
called  others  from  time  to  time  to  watch 
them  put  tlie  guns  In,  and  that  may  be  Uie 
reason  they  fired  on  us  with  tliclr  mortars. 
When  we  heard  tlie  firing  coming  nearer,  we 
came  over  here  In  the  main  building  and 
took  refuge  In  the  corridor. 

Edith  and  I  have  been  staying  at  the 
Thomases,  so  was  Elder  Pierson.  the  presi- 
dent of  the  African  Mission  Board.  He, 
Edith,  and  Elder  lliomas  went  back  over 
there  when  the  firing  let  up  a  little,  and  we 
were  Just  looking  fur  them,  when  a  bomb 
hit  the  b.ithrot^m  and  tore  out  the  wall,  and 
a  piece  flew  as  it  exploded  Just  over  Elder 
Pierson's  head  and  made  a  big  hole  In  the 
door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  The 
\r;itiim  blinds  were  tlirDwn  clear  out  Into 
the  hall  In  a  heap  of  Junk.  Plaster  flew 
everywhere.  They  (Elder  Plerson,  Edith,  and 
Elder  Thomoil  all  came  back  quickly  over 
here  (Ut  the  main  building  of  the  mission). 

While  I  am  writing  Uil.s.  mortars  are  boom- 
ing off  from  the  United  Nations  camp.  Mr. 
Wintland  called  Mr.  Urquart  and  told  him 
what  his  UN.  troops  were  doing.  Urquart 
promised  to  do  everything  militarily  possible 
to  prevent  anoUier  incident  (bombing  of  the 
American  mission).  Ju,t  about  that  time 
tlie  U  N  .'tarted  firing  into  Wentland's  home 
and  the  bedroom  where  EUder  Torrey  was 
staying  was  a  shambles  of  broken  glass  and 
I'laster  Elder  and  Mrs.  Wcntland  were  In 
the  kitchen  but  they  hastened  over  here 
afK-r  It  quieted  down  a  bit,  with  only  a  few 
mortar  shots  In  the  distance.  Dr.  Schaffner 
and  Ronnie  went  upstairs  to  their  apartment 
to  finish  packing.  Then  the  machlneguns 
started.  Ra-ta-ta.  So  they  lay  down  on 
the  floor  and  continued  arranging  their  eult- 
ca.oes.  Tlien  n  mortar  shell  crashed  out  the 
wall  between  the  two  windows  and  exploded 
over  them.  It  devastated  the  whole  apart- 
ment and  made  such  a  cloud  of  dust  for 


awhlls  that  they  couldnt  breathe,  but  lay 
there  choking  for  air. 

Windows  broke  out  In  the  chapel  below, 
and  many  holes  vpsts  punctured  In  the  three 
cars  out  In  the  garage.  It  was  such  a 
crashing  noise  that  we  all  fell  or  slid  down 
flat.  (The  U.N.  forces  are  now  booming 
their  mcn^ars  overhead  with  returning  shots 
from  the  Katangans.)  Dr.  Schaffner  crawled 
out  and  shouted  that  he  and  Ronnie  were 
all  right. 

llT.  Wentland  called  Mr.  Urquart  again 
and  asked  him  why  they  were  bombing 
American  missionaries,  saying  that  we  had 
nothing  to  do  with  their  war.  Mr.  Urquart 
was  shocked  and  cursed  the  U.N.  troops  and 
promised  again  that  he  would  order  them  to 
stop.  The  U.N.  shot  a  few  more  times  Into 
the  Wentland's  house  during  the  night. 

WTille  I  was  writing  that,  Mr.  Urquart 
called  and  told  us  It  had  all  been  fixed  up 
with  the  troops  and  there  would  be  no  more 
firing  on  us.  He  had  no  more  than  hung 
up  when  the  U.N.  shot  Into  the  main  office 
with  a  round  of  machlnegun  fire. 

We  blocked  all  the  windows  with  tables 
and  boxes  of  books  and  put  mattresses  In 
front  of  each  door  leading  out  Into  the  hall. 
We  put  more  mattreaaes  along  the  length  of 
the  corridor  and  sat  on  them  singing  songs 
and  listening  to  newscasts  until  time  to 
have  worship  and  go  to  bed.  Thirty-one  of 
us  In  all.  Nobody  did  too  much  sleeping 
but  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  shooting 
during  the  night.  (There  goes  some  that  are 
closer.) 

We  really  looked  a  sight  this  morning  all 
along  the  length  of  the  hall  when  the  lights 
went  on.  The  baldheaded  ones  asked  the 
rest  of  US  why  we  dldnt  comb  oiu-  hair. 

We  went  over  to  Wentland's  for  break- 
fast, and  two  men  from  the  UP  and  AP 
c.'une  out  to  see  what  had  happened.  They 
took  telegrams  to  send  out  for  us.  The  men 
are  trying  to  make  plans  for  us  to  get  out, 
but  It  la  not  safe  to  leave  In  this  firing. 

December  7:  I  finished  that  (the  above 
paragraphs)  yesterday  before  lunch  and  had 
gone  over  to  Wentland's  for  lunch.  We  had 
no  more  than  filled  our  plates  when  the 
firing  began  right  around  us.  Elder  Went- 
land said  we  had  better  get  down  on  the 
floor.  Some  of  us  got  under  the  table  and 
some  In  the  corners.  The  shots  flew  by  with 
a  zing  and  many  of  them  hit  on  the  house 
and  roof,  and  some  came  through  the  win- 
dows. We  ate  flat  on  our  stomachs  under 
the  table.  The  bulleU  kept  zinging  with  a 
whir  close  by  us,  so  we  decided  to  crawl  Into 
the  bedroom  where  It  was  more  protected. 
It  was  announced  over  the  radio  that  the 
U.N.  had  shot  off  3,000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion. For  over  an  hour  there  was  such  a 
barrage  of  machlnegun  fire,  recolUess  rifles, 
and  bazookas  that  we  did  not  dare  raise  our 
heads.  Elder  Plerson  said  for  us  to  keep  our 
heads  down  and  pray. 

You  cannot  Imagine  what  the  combina- 
tion of  all  of  them  together  sound  like.  If 
you  have  not  heard  It.  After  it  finally 
ceased,  a  bit,  and  splintering  glass  ceased  to 
fall,  we  got  up  and  started  to  take  another 
cob  of  corn  or  look  around  a  bit  when  a 
bazooka  hit  the  bathroom  ceiling  from  the 
UJI.  camp.  It  blew  the  roof  off.  It  tore  off 
the  cupboards  and  hit  the  tub  making  a  4- 
Inch  gash  through  a  pipe.  Water  spurted 
out  In  a  small  geyser  and  soon  flooded  all 
the  floors  and  soaked  up  the  rugs.  They 
probably  aim  at  bathrooms  because  of  the 
small  window  that  someone  might  be  hiding 
behind.  The  root  hit  BHder  Torrey  and 
Wentland  on  their  heads,  knocking  down  the 
former.  We  called  him  a  couple  times  but 
he  did  not  answer.  We  were  really  fright- 
ened but  the  third  time  he  answered  and 
came  out  with  blood  riuinlng  down  his  face 
and  on  his  shirt  and  hands.  I  made  pres- 
sure on  the  bleeders  till  they  stopped.  A 
rafter  fell  In  the  bedrcxsm  where  we  had  Just 
been    crouching.     We    were    frightened    to 


move  again  till  the  people  In  the  main  build- 
ing began  to  fear  we  had  been  shot,  or  in- 
jured in  that  last  awful  blast. 

Fred  Wilson  came  over  to  see  If  we  were 
alive  and  then  we  gained  courage  to  go  over 
there  again.  I  washed  the  blood  off  Elder 
Torrey  and  the  doctor  came  to  look  at  his 
wounds.  There  was  nothing  severe  but  he 
did  have  a  bad  headache  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  all  night.  We  gathered  together  to  have 
a  thanksgiving  service  for  having  our  lives 
spared.  There  have  been  a  few  ahots  and 
bombs  from  time  to  time  since,  but  no  heavy 
firing.  Tshombe  said  in  Paris  that  the 
United  States  Is  financing  and  siding  this 
W{ir  In  Katanga  to  appease  the  Conununlsts 
at  the  price  of  the  lives  of  many  innocent 
people.  What  Adlal  Stevenson  and  8.  Wil- 
liams said  doesn't  help  out  the  Americans 
over  here.  In  fact.  It  might  close  up  mis- 
sionary work.  If  we  try  to  evacuate.  It  is 
doubtful  If  the  Katangans  will  let  any  Amer- 
icans across  a  roadblock.  They  have  Hof- 
facker,  the  American  constil,  in  house  arrest 
already. 

December  8.  1961,  Queen  Elisabeth   Hos- 
pital,  Elisabethvllle:    Yesterday  we  did   not 
go  out  of  the  building  for  lunch.     (I  wrote 
that  and  had  to  run  to  the  bomb  shelter 
here  at  the  hospital.)     I  wanted  to  send  out 
some  cables  but  the  telegraph  ofllce  Is  not 
functioning.    The  day  before  yesterday  there 
were  many  reporters  who  came  out  to  see  us 
from  time  to  time  to  taike  pictures  and  In- 
terview  us.     I   hope   you   get   some   report 
from   It.     They   were   wonderful  to   us   and 
kept  calling  Urqiiart  and  the  consuls.     The 
former  tried  to  tell  us  It  was  the  Katangans 
who  were  bombing  us  but  anyone  could  see 
that   would  be   lmp>oEsible   with   them  Just 
across  the  street   where   the  big  rifle   shots 
and    mortars    were   coming   from.     The    re- 
porters said  that  the  more  of  it  they  went 
through   with   us,    the   more   they   felt   like 
starting  an  antl-UJf.  campaign.     Fred  and 
some  of  the  others  went  Into  the  front  office 
and  made  the  mistake  of  lowering  the  Vene- 
tian    blind.       Immediately     a     shot     came 
through  the  window.     The  men  came  tum- 
bling out  and  we  thought  they  were  hit,  but 
they  weren't.    Soon  the  firing  increased  and 
a  bazooka  hit  the  main  office  building,  shak- 
ing the  whole  building.     We  saw  a  flash  of 
fire  and  the  whole  front  wall  looked  like  It 
might    collapse    on    us.      The    reporters    all 
flattened  out  on  the  mattresses  with  us  till 
It  let  up  a  little.    Then  they  called  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  to  come  and  take  us  out. 
They  came,  but  were  fired  on,  so  they  went 
back.     Then  a  blast  shattered  a  big  hole  in 
the  apartment  above,  knocking  out  the  door 
to   the   kitchen    and   breaking   water    pipes. 
The  water  is  still  running  out  there.     The 
house    was    full    of    gunpowder    smoke    and 
dust.    We  crowded  down  further  toward  the 
end  of  the  hall  imd  put  up  a  barricade  of 
mattresses    halfway    down    the    hall.     The 
Journalists  leaped  up  on  It  and  over  to  call 
consuls  and  U.N.  officials.     They  gave  them 
a  very  straight  report  of  what  was  going  on 
and    insisted    that    the    U.N.    do    something 
about    it.     Thomas'    house    was    bit    again, 
ruining   the   whole    building.     Nothing   was 
done  about  taking  us  out.    Mr.  Urquart  said 
he  would  stop  the  firing  on  the  mission  If 
he  had  to  go  out  Into  the  foxhole  himself. 
He  must  have  had  trouble  getting  there  as 
it  was  getting  dusk,  and  we  wouldn't  dare 
move    around   after   dark.      The   Journalists 
said  they  could  not  ask  or  advise  us  to  leave 
because  of  the  danger  from  both  sides  shoot- 
ing at  us.    We  decided  to  make  a  run  for  It 
though  and  they  said  they  would  take  the 
lead.     We  started   filling  our  cars  when   a 
bomb  struck  fairly  close  and  we  all  leaped 
back   through    the    windows   and   onto   the 
floor.     Then  a  little  pause  and  Elder  Pier- 
son    (though  It  sounded  like   the  voice   of 
God)   aald,  "Iiet  \ia  get  in  our  cars  and  go." 
We   drove    off   with   bombs   still    falling.      I 
made  room  In  the  back  seat  for  one  of  our 
faithful    Africans   and    his    small    children. 
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Two  more  terrlfled  workers  came  and  they 
crowded  back  there,  too,  standing  and  lean- 
ing as  they  could.  They  wanted  to  stay 
there  with  us  till  the  last. 

Helen  Oevos  went  with  me.  too.  We 
thanked  Ood  that  He  bad  kept  us  through 
the  bombing  and  trusted  He  would  keep  us 
on  our  Journey.  We  stayed  close  together  as 
possible  and  heard  only  a  few  shots  before 
arriving  at  the  hospital.  The  white-robed 
priests  came  out  to  meet  us  and  took  us  to 
rooms  In  the  refectory  where  we  slept  on 
mattresses  on  the  floor  and  ate  In  their  din- 
ing room  We  helped  set  tables  and  clean 
up  as  there  were  other  refugees  and  their 
African  helpers  were  afraid  to  come  tu  work 
There  was  no  one  to  do  the  laundry  either 
so  Edith  Amelle  and  I  Ironed  priests'  robes 
all  afternoon  There  were  a  few  rounds  of 
machtneffun  fire  near  by  and  each  time  we 
took  shelter  In  a  safe  corner  where  the 
priest  showed  us,  and  he  chatted  with  us 
there  till  It  was  sale  to  come  out 

December  10,  1001:  We  Just  stayed  in  the 
refectory  one  night.  The  next  afternocin 
when  we  were  finished  Ironing  the  soutanes 
we  went  back  to  Join  the  rest  Leonard 
Robinson  was  negotiating  with  Tshombe  to 
see  If  we  could  get  a  military  escort  to  take 
us  out.  ^ed  Wilson  took  my  car  and  went 
over  to  the  native  city  to  see  our  workers 
there.  The  natives  were  Inflamed  by  Steven- 
son's speech  In  Washington  (NY  i  and  de- 
manded what  tribe  Pred  belonged  to  He 
knew  better  than  to  say  he  was  an  American 
but  said  he  was  a  missionary  They  were 
not  satisfied,  and  grabbed  the  keys  to  the 
car  Another  walked  up  and  pointed  a  f?"" 
in  his  face  and  told  him  to  leave  He  said 
he  couldn't  when  that  other  man  had  hl.s 
keys  He  said  we  were  fleeing  from  the  U  N 
bombings  of  our  mission  and  was  trvuiK 
to  get  some  money  to  our  pastors  Then 
\  they  let  him  have  the  keys,  but  he  had  no: 
'  driven  far  till  another  put  a  ijun  In  his 
face  and  he  went  through  the  same  expert - 
1  ence  We  could  see  that  we  hardly  could 
I  hope  to  go  overland  because  of  the  hatred 
that  had  been  aroused  against  American.'! 
Mr.  Plerson,  Dr  Schaffner.  and  two  others 
were  praying  that  they  would  make  the  right 
decision  while  Leonard  went  to  call  Presi- 
dent Tshombe  There  was  a  call  for  him 
coming  In.  as  he  reached  the  telephone 
from  the  American  Embassy  They  said  f<ir 
us  to  be  ready  to  leave  In  5  minutes  and 
follow  the  leader  without  any  comments 
Elder  Wentland  was  quickly  packing  his 
suitcases  and  snipped  a  bit  of  flesh  off  the 
end  of  his  flnger  He  held  It  till  It  stopped 
bleeding,  and  a  little  later  someone  gave  him 
a  bandald  to  put  on  It  He  carefully  band- 
aged the  wrong  flnger  and  didn't  know  the 
I  difference  till  the  next  morning  when  he 
'  took  It  off  I  think  laughing  over  that  one 
silly  little  Incident  has  done  more  to  brighten 
our  outlook  than  anything  else 

Just  as  we  started  out  they  told  us  we 
were  going  to  the  American  consulate  We 
knew  very  well  we  could  be  shot  if  any  of 
the  Africans  saw  us  going  there  We  took 
as  circuitous  a  route  as  possible  and  turned 
on  our  parking  lights  only.  The  group  the 
Schaffners  and  Wilsons  were  in  was  shot  a' 
but  not  hit  Everything  was  dark  and 
gloomy  at  the  vice  consul's  with  only  can- 
dles burning  Other  refugees  were  there,  too 
Some  woman  sat  down  at  the  piano  and 
played  "What  a  Friend  and  How  Great  Thou 
Art  "  It  was  a  lovely  thing  for  her  tt)  do 
Just  before  the  most  perilous  part  of  our 
Journey 

We  were  Instructed  to  drive  down  to  the 
Indian  camp  that  had  been  bombing  us  for 
several  days.  By  the  way.  the  UN  colonel 
said  the  reason  they  bombed  us  was  because 
there  were  Katangans  behind  the  building 
firing  at  the  camp  (Note:  Thus,  the  UN. 
Indian  conrunander  admits  he  shelled  the 
American  mission  with  the  missionaries  in 
It.) 


We  thought  they  were.  to<5,  and  that  we 
were  under  crossfire,  but  It  still  doesn't 
explain  to  me  why  they  had  to  aim  their 
bazookas  right  In  the  building  They  knew 
there  were  no  Katangans  Inside.  The  first 
bomb  that  almost  hit  the  doctor  and  his  son 
was  fired  before  any  shot  at  all  had  been 
fired  In  the  vicinity.  The  Journalists  could 
have  told  them  there  was  no  one  In  the 
building  If  they  didn't  believe  us. 

As  we  drove  f)ff  a  Belgian  man  sto<^)d  by 
the  road  and  cursed  Americans,  telling  us 
to  get  out  We  heard  that  after  we  left 
he  threw  gas  on  Leonard's  car  and  burned 
It      We  hope  that  Is  not  true 

We  were  to  go  out  to  the  airport  behind 
two  Immense  armored  cars,  more  like  tanks, 
with  recollless  rifles  on  top,  and  one  of  them 
to  bring  up  the  rear  It  was  really  eerie 
with  those  horrible  things  In  the  darkness 
and  the  fear  of  death  every  minute  We 
drove  out  on  the  road  where  most  of  the 
fighting  had  taken  place  We  barely  crept 
along,  praying  all  the  time  I  thought  to 
myself  that  to  the  Christian,  death  Is  a 
small  matter  and  when  we  woke  up  we  woukl 
see  Jesus,  and  the  thought  gave  me  peace 
Some  of  our  parly  got  out  of  the  line  and 
we  felt  It  w.is  sure  death  for  ll.eni  They 
came  to  an  Indian  barricade  ar.d  were  ri-ally 
treated  rough  for  awhile  till  they  p'-rsu.ided 
them  :<»  call  he.idquarters  on  their  phone 
Ameiie  was  ruling  with  ine  and  s.iid  she  was 
8<}  fearful  the  flesh  was  shaking  otT  her  bones 
She  said  she  didn't  want  me  to  think  she 
didn't  have  confidence  In  me,  but  she  did 
wish  there  were  a  man  with  us  Pretty  soon 
B'jb  Osmvin.son  went  by  and  he  gladly  came 
in  and  drove  for  us  It  did  seem  better  to 
h.ive  him  there  We  crept  along  and  stopped 
to  check  to  see  if  all  were  there  We  didn't 
know  why.  though,  and  expected  to  hear 
shooting  It  seemed  like  the  airport  was 
never  so  far  away  We  went  by  the  mission 
and  looked  at  the  gaping  holes  Amelle 
.said  for  me  to  open  the  door  and  let  her 
go  crawl  under  a  mattress  rather  than  take 
favors  from  the  ones  who  had  blown  It  up 
I  Note  They  would  have  otherwl.'se  been  de- 
pendent on  the  U  N  » 

After  a  terrifying  half  hour  we  drove  into 
the  airport  They  U)ld  us  we  had  to  st-ay 
there  lor  the  night  We  slept  on  camp  cuts 
and  sat  on  benches  under  the  planes  We 
naked  an  Indian  where  the  ladles  r-iom  was 
and  he  said  we  could  go  out  behind  one  of 
the  planes  (Note  In  normal  times  the  alr- 
p<-irt  had  ample  normal  facilities  of  this 
sort  ) 

December  10.  1961  The  next  morning  they 
brought  us  down  to  Ndola  In  three  trlp«  In 
an  American  DC  4  We  found  the  mission 
plane  had  been  broken  Into  and  the  doi-tor  s 
camera  gone  He  patched  up  the  window 
and  later  found  It  had  been  broken  again 
while  we  were  there  and  all  the  pajiers  torn 
to  bits  on  the  floor  Elder  Osmunson  was 
going  to  fly  It  down  but  they  could  not  get 
clearance  for  first  one  thing  and  then  the 
other  till  the  last  trip  was  ready  U)  start 
He  h.ad  t<.i  get  In  and  leave  our  plane  Tlie 
moUirs  had  started  and  were  warming  up  for 
the  takeoff  when  someone  came  banging  on 
the  door  and  said  his  clearance  had  Just 
come  through  He  got  out  and  went  over 
U")  sUrt  It  and  found  the  microphone  had 
been  stolen  and  the  emergency  kit,  too  He 
called  the  Indian  colonel  and  told  him  he 
could  not  take  off  without  a  microphone 
They  found  an  old  one  some  place  and  gave 
It  to  him  He  came  In  Just  a  little  after 
the  others  arrived  at  Ndola  (Note  Indian 
trtM)[js  were  In  control  of  the  airport,  and  no 
one  else  could  have  done  the  thieving  i 

We  just  thank  Gud  for  His  protection  and 
mercies  beyond  number,  that  all  of  us 
reached  here  safely  It  seemed  In  each  ad- 
vance step  we  t<x)k  In  our  flight  that  He 
Ju.st  opened  the  door  enough  for  us  to  go 
through  and  It  closed  straightway  behind 
us.  Some  have  lost  their  cars  and  homes, 
but  they  do  not  complain.     It  only  makes  us 


long  the  more  for  Jesus  soon  coming.  May 
this  hope  burn  bright  In  our  hearts  and 
nothing  be  allowed  to  come  between  us  and 
our  Savior  and  the  peace  It  gives  to  our 
hearts. 

Today  we  heard  the  Katangans  went  Into 
our  building  and  launched  a  heavy  attack 
against  the  Indian  camp  The  water  Is  cut 
off  In  the  whole  town  and  people  are  suf- 
fering from  hunger.  The  hoepltal  was 
tx^mbed  by  the  Indians  and  700  patients  fled 
Including  one  woman  they  were  Just  starting 
to  do  a  Caesarian  section  on.  They  have  not 
seen  her  since  Dr.  Schaffner  left  a  man 
with  a  colustomy  He  promised  to  cloee  it 
as  soon  as  we  returned.  The  man  begged 
him  to  close  It  then,  saying  that  we  might 
n  't  come  back  and  he  would  have  to  go 
through  life  like  that  The  doctor  could  not 
do  It  bec.iuse  he  would  have  to  be  there  to 
Rce  !f  It  would  function  after  closing. 
Lovln^jlv, 

Jl't.JA 

The  Bombing  or  .'^'hinkolobwe  Hospital  hy 
UNO 

in  ntk.iert  8  report  on  the  aerial  attack 
•  i^Min.-it  .siunkilobwe  hospital  on  Decem- 
ber 12. ly«l 

'Hie  fact  that  the  Shlnkolobwe  hoeplUl 
buildings  are  u.sed  for  the  purpose  of  hospl- 
tali/,ation  is  Indicated  by  an  enormous  red 
cross  painted  on  the  roof  of  the  administra- 
tive block  This  hospital  Is  completely  Iso- 
lated from  any  other  construction  within  a 
radius  of  1,500  meters,  except  for  the  check- 
ered pattern  of  houses  In  the  settlement, 
the  nearest  of  which  Is  several  hundred  me- 
ters from  the  hospital 

Upon  arrival  from  Kambove  with  my  med- 
ical team  I  was  welcomed  In  the  entrance 
hall  of  the  hiwpltal  by  families  loudly  la- 
menting their  dead  and  by  the  wounded  who 
lay  there  stoically   but   hopelessly. 

Two  men  and  one  child  were  dead  Four 
seriiusly  wounded  victims  were  evacuated  to 
JadotviUe  and  I  took  10  more  to  Kambove 
-Several  dozen  other  wounded  were  treated 
I.K-ally. 

•  The  state  of  the  buildings  shows  that  the 
attack  was  very  accurate — the  more  so  be- 
cause the  air  crews  knew  that  there  was  no 
risk  of  any  riposte  The  wounded  told  me 
that  at  about  8  o'clock  two  pairs  of  low  fly- 
ing aircraft  pa.ssed  several  times  over  tlie 
hospital 

The  administrative  block,  the  left-hand 
row  of  four  wards  and  the  kitchen,  dining 
and  laundry  building  were  attacked  and 
hundreds  of  bullet  holes  bear  witness  to 
the  machlnegunning 

In  one  of  the  wards— the  maternity 
ward  fo\ir  expectant  mothers  and  a  nurs- 
ing mother  were  wounded,  and  a  4-year-old 
visit. >r  was  killed 

The  r<.>)f.  celling,  walls,  beds,  tables,  and 
chairs  are  all  riddled  with  bulleU.  The 
bli>xl  of  the  victims  makes  the  place  look 
like  a  battlefield  A  bomb  exploded  In  a 
second  ward  fortunately  unoccupied  The 
riHif.  celling,  half  of  the  walls,  and  the  equip- 
ment have  all  been  blasted 

"Thousands  of  bullet  holes  and  bomb 
craters  of  all  sizes  In  the  buildings  and 
equipment  are  prtxif  of  the  attack  agaln.st 
the  other  two  wards,  the  administrative  block 
and  the  kitchen -laundry  building 

'"rhe  hospital,  without  water  and  electric- 
ity    had    to   be   evacuated  " 

I  Excerpt    from   the  Wa-^htngton   Post,  Nov    9 

1961] 

Centhal  Troops  In  Big  Move.  Katanua 

Claims 

El.ISABKTHVILLE.     KaTANCA.     THE     CoNGO,   Nu- 

veiiiber  8 — Katanga  s  armed  forces  com- 
mander claimed  today  that  ab<iut  1,600  Cen- 
tral Congolese  Army  troops  with  90  truck."! 
were  moving  through  Klvu  Province  toward 
Alt>ertvllle,  about  100  miles  Inside  secession- 
ist Katanga  Province. 
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But  Gen.  Norbert  Moke  was  unable  to  tell 
a  press  conference  whether  the  troops  already 
had  crossed  Into  Katanga. 

Central  government  troops  last  week 
fought  soldiers  of  Katanga  President  Molae 
Tbhombe  as  part  of  the  LeopoldvlUe  regime's 
campaign  to  end  the  secession  of  the  prov- 
ince The  clashes  ^x)k  place  In  north  Ka- 
tanga with  the  Invading  forces  being  driven 
back  to  neighboring  Kaaal  Province. 

Moke  also  said  a  group  of  Indian  United 
Nations  troops  left  AlbertvlUe  yesterday  and 
were  allegedly  on  tlieir  way  to  attack  the 
town  of  Kongolo,  which  has  a  pro- Tshombe 
administration. 

He  also  said  that  the  U.N  lu  AlbertvlUe 
told  Katangan  officer*  there  today  to  support 
and  obey  the  Central  Government  or  face  at- 
tack by  U  N    forces. 

Moke  claimed  several  persons  were  killed 
In  troubles  between  Baluba  and  other  tribes- 
men In  the  AlbertvlUe  area.  He  accused  the 
UN  of  supporting  the  Balubas  and  provok- 
ing the  tr  juble  " 

Much  of  the  AlbertvlUe  and  Kongolo  area 
In  northeast  Katanga  Is  peopled  by  Baluba 
tribes  hostile  to  the  Tshomt)e  government. 

Meantime.  Congolese  Prime  Minister 
CyrlUe  Adouln  told  reporters  In  Ltepoldvllle 
that  all  soldiers  found  guilty  of  a  reported 
rampage  and  rape  of  white  women  November 
a  In  the  Kasal  capital  of  Luluabourg  would 
be  severely  punished.  Adoula  had  Just  re- 
turned from  a  flying  trip  to  the  panic- 
stricken  town  for  an  on-the-spot  inquiry 
with  Congolese  army  chief  Gen.  Joseph 
Mobutu,  UN  military  commander  Gen.  Sean 
McKeon.  and  U.N.  civil  administrator  Mah- 
moud  Khlarl. 


(Excerpt  from  the  New  York  Post,  Nov.   16, 

19611 

Congo  Mutineeks  Slat  13  U.N.  Flieks 

Leopoldville,  the  Congo,  November  16  — 
The  United  Nations  today  announced  that 
Insurgent  Congolese  troops  had  "brutally 
murdered"  13  Italian  U.N.  airmen  at  the 
Klvu  Province  town  of  Klndu. 

A  UN.  spokesman  said  the  unarmed  fliers 
were  shot  by  unruly  troops  shortly  after  their 
arrest  last  Saturday  afternoon. 

Some  of  their  bodies  were  dismembered 
and  hurled  Into  the  Lualaba  River,  the 
spokesman  added,  by  soldiers  who  apparently 
suspected  them  of  being  Belgian  para- 
troopers. 

The  13  Italian  airmen  had  flown  Into 
Klndu  In  2  C-119  transports  on  a  routine 
mission  Saturday.  Congolese  troops  at- 
tacked the  airmen  In  the  Uif.  Malayan 
officers'  mess,  manhandled  and  beat  them  and 
took  them  off  to  the  town  prison. 

Eyewitness  reports  to  the  U.N.  said  the 
men  were  shot  before  a  crowd.  When  UJI. 
officials  later  confronted  the  local  Congpolese 
commander,  he  pleaded  Ignorance  of  the 
events  and  Intimated  his  men  were  beyond 
his  control. 

"You  know  how  soldiers  are."  he  reportedly 
U)ld  the  U.N  officials. 

The  UN  spokesman,  George  Ivan  Smith, 
said  the  U.N.  coirunand  was  presenting  "spe- 
cific proposals"  to  the  central  Congo  govern- 
ment for  forceful  action  to  Investigate  and 
punish  those  responsible  for  the  murder  and 
to  prevent  a  repetition. 

If  the  government  response  seems  Insuf- 
ficient, Smith  said,  the  U.N.  Is  prepared  to 
net  Immediately  on  Its  own.  He  added  that 
Malayan  troops,  prepared  for  any  necessary 
action,  already  are  being  flown  to  reinforce 
the  200-man  Malayan  U.N.  garrison  In  Klndu. 

The  U.N.  already  had  threatened  military 
action  If  the  rebellious  soldiers — part  of  a 
disorderly  command  of  more  than  3,000 
claiming  allegiance  to  leftist  Vice  Premier 
Antolne  Olzenga — failed  to  give  up  the 
Italians. 

UJ*.  headquarters  here  In  teletype  con- 
sultation  with   Acting  Secretary   General  U 


Thant  In  New  York  throughout  the  night 
to  decide  on  the  next  steps  to  be  taken  by 
the  world  body. 

The  murder  of  the  Italians  was  annovmced 
after  word  that  Congolese  Gen.  Victor  Liin- 
dula  had  rettimed  to  Klndu  for  another  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  Italians'  release  and  to 
quell  what  was  described  as  an  open  mutiny 
against  the  authority  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. Diplomats  In  L^poldvlUe  said 
Glnzenga  himself  was  responsible  for  the 
mutiny. 

Orders  went  out,  too.  for  an  end  to  army 
lawlessness  In  the  Congolese  occupation  of 
AlbertvlUe,  a  Lake  Tanganyika  port  In  seces- 
sionist Katanga  Province.  There  soldiers 
and  their  Baluba  tribal  allies  looted  homes, 
stole  cars,  arrested  various  whites  and  Afri- 
cans and  wandered  the  streets  demanding 
money,  free  food  and  beer. 

The  U.N.  Instructed  its  Indian  contingent 
In  AlbertvlUe.  which  has  about  150  combat 
troops,  to  halt  mutinous  and  lawless  acts 
by  force  If  necessary.  AlbertvlUe,  320  miles 
southeast  of  Klndu,  fell  last  week  to  Baluba 
foes  of  Katanga  President  Molse  Tshombe. 
The  100  Congolese  troops  who  took  over 
Sunday  were  met  by  Smith  and  by  Conor 
Cruise  O'Brien,  the  chief  U.N.  representa- 
tive In  Kantanga,  giving  an  air  of  U.N. 
sanction  to  the  operation. 


MHJTART    ACTION   PUUfMID 


I  Excerpt  from  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  16, 

1961) 
MUTiNT  IN  Congo:  U.N.  Links  Gizinga  to 
Troops'  Revolt — Militart  Action  Thriat- 
ened  Ag.\inst  Rebellious  Troops  Who 
Hold  13  Italians — Thant  Orders  Steps — 
AtTTHORizES  Evert  Meastire  Possible  To 
Restori  Law  and  Order  im  Provincxs 
(By  David  Halberstam) 

LiopoLOviLLX,  the  Congo,  November  15. — 
Congolese  troops  loyal  to  Eastern  Province 
have  mutinied,  and  United  Nations  officials 
today  linked  their  action  to  an  attempt  by 
Antolne  Olzenga  to  establish  control  of  the 
Congo  In  defiance  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. 

The  United  Nations  threatened  to  take 
most  energetic  military  action  against  the 
mutinous  Congolese  soldiers,  who  are 
holding  13  Italian  airmen  prisoner  In  the 
to'wn  of  Klndu  In  Klvu  Province.  The 
United  Nations  said  It  would  act  promptly 
unless  there  was  some  positive  step  toward 
freeing  the  men. 

The  situation  appeared  grave.  High  dip- 
lomatic and  United  Nations  officials  said 
Mr.  Olzenga,  who  Is  "Vice  Premier  of  the  Cen- 
tral Government,  was  In  Klndu  and  that 
2,000  Stanleyville  troops  had  arrived  there. 

CONCKRN    rOR    AlRMKN    CROWS 

Concern  for  the  safety  of  the  Italians  in- 
creased when  It  was  learned  that  an  attempt 
by  MaJ.  Gen.  Victor  Lundula.  commander 
of  the  troope  from  Eastern  Province,  to  free 
the  men  had  failed. 

General  Lundula  flew  to  the  area  to  talk 
with  the  troope,  who  ostensibly  are  his  own 
men.  But  they  refused  to  obey  his  orders. 
Later  It  was  reported  that  General  Lundula 
and  Chrlstophe  Gbenye,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  who  also  attempted  to  negotiate 
for  the  release  of  the  airmen,  virtually  had 
to  flee  to  the  airport  from  the  meeting. 

The  United  Nations  also  warned  Congolese 
National  Army  troops  that  crossed  Into  north 
Katanga  Province  at  AlbertvlUe  that  It  would 
use  force  against  them  to  keep  law  and  order 
In  that  town. 

The  troops  arrived  In  AlbertvlUe  yesterday 
and  apparently  went  on  a  rampage,  stealing 
cars,  looting  houses,  and  setting  up  road- 
blocks to  demand  money  from  anyone  who 
passed. 

The  United  Nations  said  It  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  Central  Government  In  Its  warn- 
ings to  the  troops  in  both  Klndu  and  Albert- 
vlUe. 


Plans  for  a  mUltary  strike  against  the  gar- 
rison In  Klndu  are  being  made  by  the  United 
Nations.  It  apparently  wlU  be  carried  out 
tomorrow — unless  some  positive  word  on  the 
release  of  the  airmen  arrives  here  before 
then. 

The  United  Nations  is  concerned  over  Just 
what  kind  of  military  action  to  take  to  avoid 
jeopardizing  the  lives  of  the  Italians.  There 
is  considerable  support  here,  however,  for  an 
attack  by  Indian  Canberra  Jets  on  the  gar- 
rison. 

Both  Dr.  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien,  the  United 
Nations  representative  In  Katanga,  and  Gen. 
Sean  McKeown,  the  United  Nations  com- 
mander In  the  Congo,  left  for  New  York  for 
urgent  meetings  with  the  Acting  Secretary 
General  U  Thant,  on  problems  regarding  the 
secession  of  Katanga  Province. 

It  has  been  confirmed  here  that  the  Ital- 
ians were  badly  beaten  by  Congolese  on  Sat- 
urday and  that  several  of  them  were  dragged 
unconscious  to  trucks  to  be  taken  to  Jail. 

The  troops  at  both  AlbertvlUe  and  Klndu 
are  technically  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Lundula.  The  units  at  AlbertvlUe  were 
sent  into  Katanga  as  the  forerunner  of  an 
Invasion  force.  There  also  has  been  a  build- 
up of  Eastern  Province  troope  at  Klndu,  os- 
tensibly In  preparation  for  an  Invasion  of 
Katanga. 

There  Is  some  uncertainty,  however, 
whether  the  buildup  at  Klndu  was  for  an 
Invasion  of  Katanga  or  to  back  a  move  by 
Mr   Glzenga  for  power. 

Ironically,  it  was  the  two  close  associates 
of  Mr.  Glzenga,  General  Lundula  and  Mr. 
Gbenye,  both  followers  of  the  late  Patrice 
Lumumba,  who  failed  in  the  first  step  of  the 
negotiations  for  the  release  of  the  ItaUans. 

Mr.  Gbenye  has  remained  loyal  to  the  Cen- 
tral Government  and  General  Lundula  has 
Just  sworn  loyalty  to  it.  Mr.  Glzenga,  how- 
ever, after  pledging  loyalty,  returned  to  Stan- 
leyville where  he  Is  beUeved  to  be  leading  an 
undeclared  secession. 

Mr.  Glzenga  is  reported  to  be  playing  a 
major  role  In  the  Klndu  rebelUon,  according 
to  reliable  soiirces.  He  has  been  there  since 
Saturday  and  appears  to  be  leading  a  faction 
in  open  defiance  of  the  Central  Government. 

There  are  only  about  200  United  Nations 
troops  in  Klndu,  all  Malayan. 

FEAR  rELT  FOR  AIRaCXN 

No  one  has  reported  seeing  the  18  Italians 
since  they  were  arrested  and  fear  is  fslt  for 
their  lives.  The  commander  of  the  troope  at 
Klndu  told  General  Lundula  that  he  him- 
self had  not  seen  the  troops  and  beUeved  It 
would  be  very  dangerous  to  go  to  see  them. 

Last  night,  Central  Oovemment  (MBcials 
received  a  message  from  the  soldiers  at  Klndu 
saying,  "The  mercenaries  have  escaped." 
This  was  presumed  to  be  an  allxision  to  the 
Italians.  The  word  "escape"  is  often  used 
here  before  announcing  that  the  escapees 
have  been  killed. 

The  United  Nations  account  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Italians  said  they  were  lunch- 
ing when  several  trucks  full  of  troops  arrived 
at  the  messhall  and  about  80  soldiers  of  the 
Congolese  National  Army  rushed  inside. 

Apparently  they  had  heard  reports  that 
some  planes  had  landed  with  Belgian  para- 
troops and  they  were  looking  for  the  so- 
called  Belgians.  The  Congolese  appeared  to 
have  been  drinking  heavily. 


(Excerpt  from  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Nov.  20, 

isei] 

KiNDU  Warns  Planks  Ott — MTmNOVS  Congo 
Unft  Claims  It  Will  Shoot  Them  Down 
UsuMBTjRA,  Ruanda  Urundi,  November 
19. — The  commander  of  Congolese  Army 
units  In  Klndu,  site  of  the  massacre  of  IS 
Italian  airmen,  has  warned  that  he  wlU  shoot 
out  of  the  sky  any  planes  which  appear  over 
the  town. 
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The  commander,  a  colonel  named  Pakassa, 
yesterday  sent  out  radio  messages — picked  up 
by  United  Nations  stations  elsewhere  in  Klvu 
Province  and  passed  on  to  all  airports  In  the 
vicinity — saying  he  refuses  to  allow  any  air- 
craft to  fly  In  the  Klndu  region. 

Pakassa's  Arst  message  Indicated  he  was 
willing  to  allow  a  plane  carrying  Oen.  Victor 
Lundula.  commander  of  the  Stanleyville  gov- 
ernment forces,  to  land.  But  be  asked  Lun- 
dula to  send  a  signal  by  radio  before  leaving 
Goma.  where  the  general  has  been  for  the 
past  couple  of  days  and  to  announce  his  tlnae 
of  arrival.  Pakassa  added:  "Every  other  air- 
craft Is  tr)  run  back  to  Goma  or  we  will  8hL>ot 
them  down." 

About  this  lime  a  DC  4  of  Air  Con^o  left 
Usumbura,  capital  of  this  neighboring  Bel- 
gian trust  territory,  for  Goma,  where  It 
planned  to  pick  up  Lundula  and  take  him 
back  to  Stanleyville.  It  appeared  Lundula 
has  talked  with  United  Nations  authorities 
In  Goma  and  decided  to  return  to  Stanley- 
ville rather  than  rl^k  landing  at  Kindu. 

In  any  event  Pakassa  sent  a  second  mes- 
sage  which   said: 

"We  forbid  any  aircraft — without  excep- 
tion—  to  fly  to  Klndu.  They  would  risk 
great  danger  If  they  try.  I  refuse  to  change 
this  order.  My  artillery  will  open  tire  with- 
out hesitation." 

Two  pKin'^s  which  had  left  Goma  for  Klndu 
returned  on  receipt  of  these  messas^es.  The 
United  Nations  apparently  had  nut  carried 
through  Its  announced  plan  to  ferry  In  Ma- 
layan U:i!fed  Na*lin.s  battalions  to  surr-  'ind 
and  disarm  the  Kiiidu  garrison. 


I  Excerpt    frim    the    New    York    Times,    Nov. 
23,1961] 

UN  Negligent  K  Seen  in  Mvrdfr.s  C'Ngo 
Aide  Is  Said  To  M.\ke  Ch.^eoe  on  It.\luns 
LlopouDvii-LE.  THE  CoNGO.  November  22  — 
The  Interior  Mlnlater  of  the  Congo  was  re- 
pvorted  today  to  have  cited  negligence  by  the 
United  Nations  as  one  of  the  reasons  fur  the 
recent  massacre  of  13  Italian  airmen. 

The  Italians,  who  flew  miUtiu-y  vehu-les 
Into  the  Congo  for  the  United  Nations,  were 
slain  by  mutinous  Congolese  tro<  pa  In 
Kindu,  Klvu  Province. 

Informed  sources  said  the  Interior  Minis- 
ter. Christophe  Gbenye.  made  his  charge  in 
a  rep<.)rt  to  the  Central  Government  after 
a  visit  to  Klndu  and  Stanleyville,  capital  of 
HUistern  Province.  In  Stanleyville  Mr. 
Gbenve  met  with  Antolne  01?enga.  First 
Vice  Premier  of  the  Central  Governmen' 

PI>ANE  NUMBEB  NOTED 

The  Gbenye  report  was  said  to  have 
charged  that  United  Nations  negligence  was 
one  (jf  the  Immediate  causes  of  the  murder 
of  the  Italian  airmen.  The  sources  said  the 
report  contended  that  the  numerical  iden- 
tification of  the  Italians'  plane  did  not  tally 
with  numbers  given  to  Congolese  troops  in 
Klndu  In  rdvar.ce  of  the  Italians'  arrival. 

As  a  rerult,  the  report  said,  the  Congolese 
were  under  the  Impression  that  the  plane  was 
landing  mercenaries. 

Mr  Gbenye  was  said  to  have  reported  that 
Mr  Glzenga  was  not  responsible  for  the 
murders.  Mr  Glzenga  Is  the  political  heir 
to  the  slain  Patrice  Lumumba,  leftist  and 
former  Premier 

Mr  Obenye's  report.  It  was  said,  indicated 
that  Mr  Glzenga  did  not  arrive  In  Klr.du  un- 
til November  11.  3  days  after  the  I'ailan.'^ 
were  murdered 

raiCTION     WITH     CIZENGA 

There  has  been  friction  between  Mr  Oi- 
zent;a  ar.d  the  Central  Government  since  he 
returned  t.)  St.^nleyville  for  what  was  to  be 
a  brief  visit  and  then  remained  there  The 
Central  Government  threatened  to  expel! 
him  from  his  hlt<h  post  If  he  did  not  return. 

The  Central  Government  still  has  nor  ap- 
pointed delegates  to  the  J<ilnt  Congolese- 
United  Natlo:;s  committee  that  is  to  Investi- 


gate the  slaying  of  the  Italians.  This  Indi- 
cated there  was  no  agreement  on  how  Mr. 
Adoula's  promise  that  the  guilty  will  be  pun- 
ished was  to  be  put  Into  effect. 

The  United  Nations  command  here  Indi- 
cated yesterday  It  would  take  action  against 
the  guilty  soon  with  or  without  a  Joint  com- 
mlsai'.n 

I  From  the  New  York  Times] 

U  N    Drops  Pl..^N  To  Dlsarm  CongoL«W 

At   Mi'rder  Site 
(By  David  Haiberstiim) 

Leopoldvili  b,  the  Congo.  November  25  — 
The  United  Nations  gave  up  t<.>day  Us  pi. in 
to  disarm  the  2,0O0  Coo^olese  tr(X)ps  at 
Klndu  In  a  hunt  for  the  killers  of  13 
Italian  airmen  Instead,  the  United  Nations 
announced  that  It  would  support  a  plan  of 
the  Congolese  Government  to  move  the  guilty 
soldiers  to  anr)iher  city,  probably  LeopolU- 
vUle.  for  punl.shment. 

The  United  Nations  decision,  made  public 
here  t<.>day.  was  Cf^ntalned  In  a  letter  freim 
Dr  Stvire  C  Llnner.  United  Nations  repre- 
sent.itlvp  l.ere.  to  Pren;ler  Cyrille  Adoula  of 
the  central  Congolese  Governn.ent 

In  effect.  It  marked  a  cliange  In  Unl'ed 
Nations  policy  for  two  reasons. 

FLAN    C.VLLZrO    IMPRACTICAI. 

First,  the  feeling  w.i.s  gro'Ai!;g  here  that 
the  United  Nations  plan  was  tactically  im- 
practical, since  It  might  lead  to  widespread 
bloodshed  between  Congolese  tro«j)p8  and 
United  Nations  personnel. 

Second,  the  move  represented  a  geMture  to 
domestic  Cong /lose  politics.  If  the  Unltetl 
Natlcjns  had  handled  tiie  cvse  and  punished 
the  gviUty,  It  w;i3  said  the  already  shaky 
Adoula  government  would  be  made  ex- 
tremely susceptible  to  prcsture  fr"m  the 
left. 

There  would  aUu  be  charges,  it  w  .ls  s.iid, 
that  the  United  Nations  was  punishing  an 
entire  garrl3<.)n  of  brave  Congolese  soldiers 
who  would  thus  be  prevented  from  fighting 
the  real  Congolese  enemy  la  sece.-..'>lonlst 
Katanga  Province. 

It  w,\s  believed  that  If  the  United  Nations 
insisted  on  disarmir'g  the  soldiers  around 
Kindu.  Premier  .\d.u;a  might  f.icc  a  vote  of 
cen.sure  in  the  Congoiese  Parliament. 

In  his  letter,  Dr  Lii.ner  conceded  that  It 
would  be  Inopportune  to  attempt  to  di.sarm 
the  Klndu  gjvrrlson 

B-^th  the  United  Nattoiis  and  Premier 
Ad  n'.\  retreated  from  earlier  statements 
when  Mr  Adoula  met  strong  opposition  In 
Parliamerit  on  the  plan  to  disarm  the  gar- 
rl.son.  Thus,  on  Tliursday.  Mr  Adoula  sent 
Dr  Llnner  a  letter  that  c.tllcd  the  United 
N.i'lons  plan  to  seal  off  the  area  Impractical 
The  Premier  insisted  that  the  Congolese 
Government  was  capable  of  bringing  the 
guilty  men  to  Justice 

After  the  airmen  were  captured  and  slain 
November  II  tlie  Uni'ed  Nations  snni"'unced 
that  it  w  'Uid  t.ike  ener'.^eMc  action  whether 
the  Congolese  Ckivernmeiit  c<x)per,H»ed  rr 
not- 

SOLDIEHd     Hi:\D     »oR     K.\T\NcA 

Feeling  l.s  growing  in  m xst  quarters  here 
that  with  e.ich  passing  day  It  will  t>e  In- 
cre.vslngly  ditllcult  t<i  hnd  the  guiitv  siudiers. 
They  are  known  to  have  headed  for  the 
Katanga  lx)rder  If  necessary,  they  will  shed 
their  uniforms  and  head  fir  the  bush.  It  la 
believed 

Mr  Ad  .ui.i  a. l.s  t..ld  Dr  L::;ner  that  the 
central  Congolese  Government  Is  c;)nvlnced 
that  af)proximately  200  men  from  two  unli.s 
are  responsible  for  the  crime. 

Dr  Llnner  agreed  to  Mr  Adoula's  pro- 
pos.vl.s  after  lengthy  c  .(mmur.lcatlons  with 
U  Than',  Actl:.g  United  Nations  Sfcret-iry 
General  In  New  York  But  he  renewed  the 
United  Nations  proposal  for  a  J  ilnt  United 
Natlons-C->.>ngoles€  commission  to  Investigate 
tlie  case. 


Mr  Adoula  has  said  the  oommlsalon  Is 
unnecessary.  The  United  Nations  hu  ap- 
{V)lnted  Its  five  meml)er8  to  tiie  oununls- 
Blon,  but  so  far  the  Congoloese  hAve  ap- 
pointed none.  It  is  believed  no  Cougole;>e 
wants  to  serve. 

At  Klndu,  the  United  Nations  has  found 
Itself  ensuarlod  In  a  command  conflict  be- 
tween the  Malayans  and  Ethiopians  In  its 
force.  Its  contingent  there  is  alf.o  con-sid- 
ered  too  small  to  complete  a  6ealln^;-■  'T 
operation. 


TsHoMiiE   Vows  To   Meirr   Fokcb 

Fi  isAPtriivn  1 E,  thk  Congo,  Novemt>er 
2'i  President  M. ii.se  Tshombe  of  Katiinga 
wfirned  the  United  Nations  and  the  central 
Congolese  Government  today  that  he  would 
'meet  force  *'Uh  force  " 

Mr.  Tshombe  replied  to  the  resolution 
adopted  yesterday  by  the  United  Nations 
.Security  C ovmi  .1  ihit  said  K:itanga's  se- 
cession inu>t  be  ended  "by  force  If  neci-s- 
s.ir;, .  ' 

The  President  railed  a  special  news  con- 
ference a!;d  sjiul  We  are  prejinred  for  any 
negoti:itlon  and  si.lutu  n  of  the  problem  by 
peaceful  means  However,  If  we  are  at- 
tiicked  we  will  repiy  with  force. 

"Even  11  the  whole  Katanga  population  — 
black  luid  white  has  to  die  and  our  econ- 
omy to  be  destroyxl  we  will  resist. 

"If  the  United  Natl  )ns  forces  a  repetition 
of  tlie  events  of  September  19.  It  will  be  Uie 
United  Nations"  fault  and  tlie  new  Secretary 
Gener.il,  U  Thant.  will  be.ir  more  responsi- 
bility for  what  happens  than  did  the  late  Mr 
HammarskJ<jld  " 

This  Was  a  reference  !■  i  an  attempt  by 
United  N.itlons  forces  In  ireptember  t<j  expel 
white  mercenaries  from  Katanga's  army. 
This  r!T..:t  r:in  into  unexpectedly  f.erce  re- 
sistance, 'I  he  fighting  ended  only  with  a 
ccj-c-flre  lh.it   favored   Kai.tng.i. 

[Excerpt    from    the    New    York     Times, 

Dec.   22.    1961) 

I.N   iiiE  Nation      The  Fruits  or  Vic-tory  Arf 

Yet    lo   Kij'EN 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Wv'^HiNGr'  N,  December  21  -  Nothing  suc- 
ceeds Uke  succe.ss  except  the  sviccess  that  Is 
enduring  Therefore,  even  those  who  deplore 
the  methixls  employed  must  concede  that 
the  United  Nutlons  achieved  a  success  In 
the  Congo  wlien  President  Tshombe  of  Ka- 
tang.i  signed  the  p;ict  with  Premier  Adoula 
that  w;is  described  tcxl ay  by  the  central 
Congo  regime,  ar.d  that  Prime  Mlnlst^-r 
Nehru  Was  successful  In  aggrandl..tlng 
P  irtuguese  India. 

Involved  In  these  developments  also  wa.s 
a  double  success  for  Soviet  Russia,  which 
pr.ini'itcd  the  U  N  war  against  Tshombe  and 
spe;Uclng  through  Premier  Khrushchev,  en- 
d  rsed  India's  annexations  by  armed  force 
as  fuily  lawful  and  Justified  By  the  same 
mea.surcmcut  of  achievement,  Nehru  wtus 
another  two-time  winner  because  Indian 
tr.x'ps  on  UN.  pay  made  an  lmp<;rt.in'. 
contribution  to  the  military  result  In  Ka- 
tanga. TTie  Governm.ent  of  the  United 
State.^,  without  whose  material  assistance 
the  U  N  Army  could  not  have  subdued 
Tshonibe's  cnjiital  of  EUsabethvlUe,  can  lay 
claim  t'l  one  of  these  victories.  But  Its 
effort  tx>  have  the  U  N  rebuke  Nehru  for 
his  uggresshm  not  only  failed;  It  was  limited 
to  one  try  on  the  what's-the-use  nrcund 
th  it  he  had     got  by  with  It." 

wiLi  rr  LAST? 
The  next  step  will  be  a  test  of  the  con- 
structive value  and  enduring  quality  of  these 
triumphs  In  the  attainment  and  preserva- 
tion of  world  peace  Such  are  the  pro- 
clalmetl  purposes  of  all  the  victors  In  the 
tWi)  ai-ts  of  militancy,  and  such  are  the 
charted  purposes  and  functions  for  which 
the  UN  was  created.  The  Congo  test  will 
center  largely  on  events  after  Tshombe  sub- 
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mils  to  his  Parliament  the  paper  he  signed 
under  UN.  military  and  U.S.  mllltary- 
cum-poUtlcal  pressure.  And  among  these 
events  win  be  the  future  activity  of 
Antolne  Glzenga.  whose  Eastern  Province 
vi:»;i  also  In  a  state  of  secession  but  thus 
i.ir  has  been  excluded  from  the  punitive 
military    actions  of   the   U.N.   In   the   Congo. 

It  seems  Improbable  that  Glzenga's  ac- 
Mvity  will  Include  a  refusal.  If  urged,  to 
make  whatever  signed  commitment  Tshombe 
made  to  L^opoldvllle  There  Is  no  substan- 
tial reason  why  he  should  refuse.  He  Is  Vice 
Premier  In  the  central  Congo  Government  to 
which  Tshombe  has  been  obliged  to  yield. 
on  paper  at  least.  And  Glzenga  Is  also  the 
protege  of  the  Kremlin,  which  supported  the 
U  N.  Katanga  military  action  with  every- 
thing -except  a  financial  contribution 
toward  the  cost  So  the  prospect,  on  his 
previous  record.  Is  that  Glzenga  will  do  what 
he  can  as  Vice  Premier  to  gain  control  of 
the  Central  Government  and,  as  far  as  he  is 
able,  subvert  it  to  the  alms  of  S<jvlct  African 
policy. 

This  measure  of  the  test  to  come  Is  drawn 
on  assumptions  that  (1)  the  pact  Tshombe 
signed  with  Adoula  establishes  the  authority 
of  I>opoldvllle  in  Katanga  and  the  other 
provinces  as  totally  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
central  regime  said  It  does:  (2|  that  Tshombe, 
his  Parliament  and  the  tribal  chieftains  In 
Katanga  and  elsewhere  In  the  area  will 
execute  this  kind  of  agreement  In  full  de- 
gree, and  (31  that  native  resentments  against 
the  UN  and  the  United  States  created  by 
the  deaths  and  destruction  wrought  by 
bombing  and  mortar-fire  In  and  around 
KllsabethvUle,  and  made  possible  by  supply 
transports  on  which  the  legend  "U.S.  Air 
Force  "  was  visible  to  all  the  military  and 
civilians  under  flre,  will  not  take  form  In  a 
renewal  of  the  Congo  civil  war. 

ONLT    TIME    WILL    TELL 

It  will  be  days,  maybe  weeks,  and  could 
be  months  and  years  before  the  consequen- 
ces, good  and  bad,  of  the  recent  events  In 
the  Congo  and  Portuguese  India  can  be 
soundly  estimated.  But  the  Immediate  suc- 
cesses have  been  won.  And  the  various 
offlclal  statements  made  by  the  governments 
whose  acts  prevailed  are  very  naturally  based 
on  this  paraphrase  of  the  ancient  axiom: 
"SufBclent  unto  the  day  Is  the  attainment 
there<if  ■■  Also.  In  the  list  with  which  the 
Kennedy  administration  will  seek  to  refute 
the  critics  of  Its  U  N  policy  there  can  be 
cited  the  recent  assembly  votes  by  which 
Communist  China  was  denied  membership 
and  the  militant  acts  of  world  communism 
in  Hungary  and  Tibet  Were  denounced. 

And  Nehru's  cvip  of  happiness,  almost  filled 
by  the  action  on  Tibet  by  an  organization 
which  refused  to  censure  him  for  the  seizure 
of  Portugese  India  by  force,  will  overfiow 
when  he  Is  honored  by  the  projected  visit 
of  the  wife  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


(Excerpt  from  the  New  York  Times,  Dec   30, 
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Tshombe  Sats  UN.  Jrrs  Back   New   Congo 

Assault 

ETlisabethville,  the  Congo,  December  29. — 
President  Molse  Tshombe  charged  today  that 
a  new  attack  had  been  opened  against  North 
Katanga  by  troops  of  the  Central  GoTern- 
ment  with  the  assistance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Tht  President  of  secessionist  Katanga 
Province  made  protests  and  appeals  for  aid 
to  President  Kennedy,  the  United  Nations 
Acting  Secretary  General,  U  Thant,  the 
British  Government  and  Premier  CyrlUe 
Adoula  of  the  Congo. 

There  was  no  confirmation  of  the  attack 
from  United  Nations  sources. 

I  A  United  Nations  spokestnan  In  New  York 
said  reports  had  been  received  In  the  last 
few   days  of  minor  skirmishes  In  the  area. 


But  he  categorically  denied  that  the  United 
Nations  force  was  participating  In  any  joint 
military  operations  with  the  Congolese,  or 
had  given  any  help  to  Central  Government 
forces  In  the  skirmishes.) 

CONGO  LEADERS   IN  PACT 

Mr.  Tshombe  agreed  In  a  meeting  with 
Mr  Adoula  last  Friday  at  Kltona  to  surrender 
his  independence  and  recognize  the  author- 
ity of  the  L6opoldvllle  Government,  but 
said  later  the  agreement  had  to  be  ratified 
by  the  Katanga  Assembly. 

He  rcfKjrted  the  new  attack  at  a  news  con- 
ference as  the  Adoula  Government  and  the 
United  Nations  mission  waited  to  see  If  he 
Intended  to  carry  out  the  agreement. 

Mr  Tshombe  said  two  battalions  and  two 
commando  companies  of  the  Congo  Army  at- 
tacked villages  near  Kongolo,  about  400 
miles  north  of  EUsabethvlUe  and  forty  miles 
south  of  the  Klvu  provincial  border.  The 
United  Nations  helped  mount  the  attack. 
he  charged,  by  providing  transport  and  sup- 
port with  Indian  Canberra  Jet  bombers. 

From  the  previous  pattern  of  military 
movements  In  the  area  It  seemed  likely  that 
any  Congolese  force  from  Klvu  would  be 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Victor  Lundula. 
General  Lundula  was  army  chief  for  the 
late  Premier  Patrice  Lumumba  and  for  sev- 
eral months  supported  Mr.  Lumumba's 
political  successor  In  Stanleyville,  Antolne 
Glzenga,  but  recently  swore  allegiance  to 
I>opoldvllles  army  chief,  Gen.  Joseph  D. 
Mobutu. 

Following  a  cease-fire  between  United 
Nations  and  Katangan  forces  last  Septem- 
ber, when  General  Mobutu's  army  attempted 
an  Invasion  of  Katanga  from  Kasal  Province, 
General  Lund  jla's  troops  assembled  In  Klvu 
for   a   similar   attack. 

The  United  Nations  announced  last  Satur- 
day that  it  would  accept  1,000  of  General 
Mobutu's  men  In  the  United  Nations  Army. 
Reports  from  L^poldvlUe  said  today,  how- 
ever, that  an  advance  guard  of  90  men 
to  have  been  fiown  3  days  ago  to  Ka- 
mlna,  250  miles  southwest  of  Kongolo,  had 
not  yet  moved.  The  Adoula  government 
apparently  was  having  second  thoughts 
about  putting  Its  soldiers  under  United  Na- 
tions command. 

The  Katanga  Assembly  Is  scheduled  to 
meet  here  Wednesday  to  consider  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Kltona  Agreement  with  Mr. 
Adoula.  Some  Informed  Katanga  sources 
believe  It  Is  likely  to  agree  In  principle  to 
the  Kltona  Agreement— provided  the  Congo's 
provisional  Constitution  is  modified  to  give 
Katanga  wide  home-rule  powers. 

It  Is  almost  certain  to  do  whatever  Mr. 
Tshombe  bids  It  do.  In  theory  It  consists 
of  60  elected  deputies,  plus  appointed  chiefs, 
with  27  of  the  deputies  from  Mr.  Tshombe's 
Conakat  Party  and  25  from  the  opposition 
Balubakat.  But  8  seats  never  <  have  been 
filled  and  the  opposition  deputies  long  ago 
walked  out. 

In  the  last  day  or  two,  tension  between 
the  Katangese  and  tJie  United  Nations  has 
Increased,  and  some  Katangese  have  been 
reacting  against  United  Nations  p>atrols, 
roadblocks  and  arrests. 

United  Nations  sjxikesmen  said  African 
townships  outside  Elisabethvllle  had  been 
isolated  and  many  arrests  made  to  prevent 
attacks  on  antl-Tshombe  Baluba  tribesmen 
and   to  halt  looting. 


[Excerpts   from   the  New   York  Times,   Jan. 

20,  19621 
Attack    Rkporttd    at     Congo     Mission — 40 

glkls     impkkilxd     at      school — burning 

Houses  Sightxd 

(By  David  Halberstam) 

LioPOLDviLLX,  THE  CoNGO,  January  19. — 
Rebel  Congolese  troops  have  apparently  over- 
run a  Roman  Catholic  mission  station  at  the 
Katanga-Klvu  border  town  of  Sola,  the 
United  Nations  said  tonight. 


Two  United  Nations  Jets  flew  over  the 
mission  station  and  the  pilots  saw  two  Con- 
golese soldiers  nish  for  cover  In  a  church 
building.  The  pilots  also  saw  two  military 
trucks  on  the  mission  grounds,  and  several 
houses  burning  in  the  town. 

(Church  officials  In  Leopoldville  told  the 
Associated  Press  that  there  were  40  teenage 
African  girls  at  the  mission's  teacher-train- 
ing college  and  a  European  staff  of  6  white 
priests  and  5  or  6  white  nuns  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order.) 

The  Jets  were  sent  by  the  United  Nations 
after  a  report  from  G.  C.  Senni,  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  representative  in  EUsa- 
bethvlUe, that  the  Congolese  troops  were 
planning  to  attack  the  mission. 

The  United  Nations  spokesman  said  every- 
thing possible  would  be  done  to  stop  the 
rebel  troops. 

But  the  spokesman  added  that  it  would 
be  tactically  difficult  to  move  troops  Into 
the  area.  The  United  Nations  has  no  para- 
troops at  its  disposal  here  and  no  troops 
within  200  miles  of  Sola.  Troops  would  have 
to  be  moved  In  by  helicopter. 

The  rebel  Congolese  are  beUeved  to  be  the 
same  troops  accused  of  slajrlng  19  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  and  a  number  of  civil- 
ians at  the  north  Katanga  town  of  Kongolo, 
January  1. 

Col.  Alphonse  Pakassa,  commander  of  the 
troops  at  Kongolo  and  Kindu,  where  13 
Italian  airmen  were  murdered  November  11, 
was  arrested  yesterday  in  Stanleyville  by  Gen. 
Victor  Lundula. 

Earlier  in  the  day  here,  the  United  Nations 
promised  to  give  all  military  aid  necessary  to 
the  Central  Government  to  apprehend  the 
soldiers  If  reports  of  the  Kongolo  slayings 
were  true. 

The  United  Nations  spokesman  refused  to 
give  details  on  what  form  the  military  aid 
would  take.  But  he  said  that  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Central  Government  were 
conferring  on  the  situation. 

At  the  request  of  the  Central  Government 
the  United  Nations  sent  a  plane  to  Stanley- 
ville to  transport  Antolne  Glsenga,  the  de- 
posed vice  premier,  to  Leopoldville.  He  will 
be  questioned  about  the  fighting  in  Stanley- 
ville over  the  weekend  and  will  face  possible 
punitive  action. 

Mr.  Glzenga  requested  the  plane.  The 
United  Nations  said  his  departiu-e  depended 
on  an  agreement  with  the  authorities  of 
Eastern  Province,  who  have  started  legal 
proceedings  against  Mr.  Glzenga. 

The  United  Nations  reported  that  factional 
clashes  had  broken  out  between  Congolese 
soldiers  in  the  North  Katanga  town  of  Albert- 
vlUe. 

The  United  Nations  said  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  troops  and  five  officers  had 
been  placed  under  United  Nations  protection 
and  would  be  fiown  to  General  Lundula  in 
Stanleyville. 

The  spokesman  added  that  the  trouble  ap- 
parently started  after  the  commander  or- 
dered five  of  his  men  shot.  The  5  soldiers 
were  part  of  a  group  of  50  men  arrested 
earlier  in  Kabalo  for  rebellious  behavior. 

The  troops  at  Albertvllle,  at  Kongolo,  and 
at  Kindu  were  among  those  who  left  Stanley- 
ville last  year  for  an  Invasion  of  Katanga 
Province.  They  have  caused  disturbances  in 
virtuaUy  every  town  in  the  area.  While  Gen- 
eral Lundula  was  their  nominal  commander, 
the  troops  at  Klndu  and  Kongolo  were  con- 
sidered to  be  more  loyal  to  Colonel  Pakassa. 


[  Excerpts  from  the  New  York  Times, 
Jan. 22, 1962] 

Katanga  Reports  Villages  Busned — Centkal 
Government  Rebels  Blamed  in  New  Attacks 

Elisabeth viLLE,  the  Conoo,  January  21. — 
The  secessionist  Katanga  Government  report- 
ed today  that  central  Congolese  troops  had 
entered  central  Katanga,  burned  villages  and 
massacred  women  and  children. 
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The  aasertlon  was  made  In  a  conimiiniqiie 
aliened  by  President  MoUe  Tshonibe  It  said 
the  troops  had  gone  Into  the  district  ot 
KUwa.  about  250  miles  from  EllsabethvlUe. 
where  they  were  repulsed  by  Katangeae 
police  tr<Jops 

In  a  veiled  reference  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  communique  said  the  Katanga 
Government  held  resjxjnslble  for  the  alleged 
m^uwacres  '  those  who  facilitated  the  en- 
trance to  K.itanga  and  Pretn:er  Cynlle 
AdDUla.  who  c;illed   this  a   police  action  " 

Travelers  arriving  In  ElLsabethviIIc  from 
the  north  said  central  Congo  troops  we-re 
Invading  the  territory  In  patrol  strength  but 
did  not  occupy  the  areas  affected 

CCNERAL    CrRBS    VtOIENHE 

Gen  Victor  Lundula,  commander  '-t  the 
Congolese  troops  In  Eastern  Province.  Is 
nominally  In  command  of  rebellious  truops 
believed  responsible  for  recent  massacres. 
The  general  has  been  cooperating  with  the 
central  government  In  an  effort  to  prc\er.t 
new  violence. 

On  January  1,  Congolese  rebels  murdered 
19  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  workers  at 
Kongolo,  20  miles  south  of  Sola.  At  Sola, 
13  priests  and  nuns  were  missing  from  a 
mission  station  that  was  attacked  and  burned 
by  rebel  Congolese  troops.  It  Is  believed 
they  may  have  escaped. 

General  Lundula  went  to  Kongolo  to  in- 
vestigate and  arrested  Col.  Alphonse 
Pakassa.  commander  of  the  troops  at  Kon- 
golo and  Kindu.  It  was  at  Klndu  that  13 
Italian  airmen  were  slain  November   11. 


PaitsTS  Mat  Have  Fled 

LeopoLDViLLK.  THK  CONGO,  January  21  — 
Bishop  Richard  Clelre  of  Kasoni^o,  in  Kl\u 
Province,  said  here  It  was  possible  that  the 
•Ix  priests  and  seven  nuns  at  the  Ruman 
Catholic  mission  station  at  Sola  had  man- 
aged to  flee  before  the  station  was  overrun 
by  rebel  Ccjngolese  troops. 

But  a  Katanga  Government  communique 
Issued  In  EUlsabethvllle  said  the  rebel  scjldlers 
were  continuing  their  pillaging  and  killipg  In 
northern  Katanga. 

The  communique  gave  no  figures  for  the 
cumber  of  dead,  but  said  an  entire  Jungle 
area  called  Kiona-Ngoy  had  been  overrun, 
with  men,  women,  and  children  massacred 
and  houses  destroyed. 

Usually  reliable  soiirces  In  EllsabethvUle 
said  two  rebel  Congolese  army  companies  left 
Kongolo  Friday  to  attack  a  mission  and  vil- 
lage at  Bulula,  20  miles  east  of  Kongolo. 

Northern  Katanga  was  left  without 
United  Nations  troops  when  fighting  broke 
out  In  ElLsabethvlUe  in  early  December  The 
rebel  Congolese  drifted  In  from  Eastern  and 
Klvu  Provinces. 

Bishop  Clelre  said  there  were  usu.illy  two 
cars  at  the  mission  In  Sola.  The  priests  and 
nuns  could  ha-.e  escaped  to  AlbertvlHo  on 
Lake  Tanjanylka,  he  said. 

"But  we  have  no  confirmation  that  they 
left  or  arrived  In  AlbertvUle,"  the  bishop 
said.  "All  we  can  do  now  Is  hope  that  after 
the  New  Years  Day  massacre  (in  KonKulo) 
they  took  heed  and  left.  They  may  also  havf^ 
left  earlier  when  told  about  the  advance  of 
the  troops  ' 


Rebel  Tkoops  Hold  Missiu.v 
Leopoldville,     January     21. — The     United 
Nations  said  today  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
mission  at  Sola  was  apparently  occupied  by 
Congolese  trfxips 

A  United  Nations  spokesman  said  two  In- 
dian Canberra  Jets  flew  over  Sola  today  and 
the  pilots  reported  that  the  mission  and 
college  appeared  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
golese troops. 

In  addition  to  the  staff  of  nuns  and  priests 
at  the  mission,  about  40  teenage  African 
girls  attended  a  teachers'  training  college 
here. 


[Excerpt    From    the    Washington    Pofet.    0<:t 

30,    1961) 
Lifting  or  Katanoan  s  Visa  Scored  bt  ACLU 

The  American  Civil  Llbertle*  Union  said 
yesterday  that  the  cancellation  by  the  United 
Stii'es  c^f  the  visa  of  the  direct' t  of  the 
Kiitanga  Inf  'rinatiLin  St-r^ice  \va.s  a  cle.ir  in- 
fringement if  Tree  .spoch  and  due  pr'xri.s 
of  l.iw 

In  a  lelUT  V>  Se-  rcr.iry  of  .St.it*>  De  .n 
Ru.sk.  P.ttrick  Murphy  M.iUn.  e.xe'U'v.ive  di- 
rector of  ACLU.  urged  th.\t  the  cmcellatMa 
be  rescinded  or  that  the  Information  service 
director.  Michael  Struelens.  be  granted  a  new 

VlS.i. 

Struelens'  visa  «a.s  invallUalcd  on  October 
4  "on  the  gri^iund  th.tt  he  h.id  entered  the 
United  .St.iUL'.s  as  a  ne'wv.'spaperman  and  n  it  a.s 
an  tii!\<rtn.ifi wn   cffloer  "  ACLU  said. 

M.ilin  .s,iul  that  when  Struelens  first  ob- 
t. lined  a  vit,a  In  Brussels  in  1960  and  that 
when  he  had  it  renewed  In  Brazzaville  l.ist 
August  "the  American  consuls,  In  their  cwn 
hancl'ATl'-ing,  wrote  that  Mr  Struelens  was 
coming  ti)  the  United  States  as  director  of 
tho   Katanga   Information   Service  " 

MiiUn  al.so  said  that  Struelens  was  tre.ited 
unfairly  when  he  was  requested  to  npjiear 
at  the  New  Yi.rk  offi«  e  of  the  Immigra'iju 
and   Naturali7.atlon   Service  on   October   4 

An  ACLU  investigation  showed.  M.illn  said, 
that  .Struelens  went  to  the  office  in  response 
to  a  request  from  otBoiaLs  who  said  that  they 
wanted  to  look  at  his  visa- 
But.  Malm  went  on  to  s^iy.  "when  Mr 
Struelens  appeared,  the  visa  was  invalidated. 
Without  any  statement  specifying  the  re.i- 
sons  for  the  act.un  or  gl-.  ing  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  himse.f   ' 

Iniinigratioti  retjul.i'ior.s  pr  vide  that  "if 
pr.iiM.c.tljle  ■  a  person  be  notified  of  the  pro- 
posed act.<'n  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
show  cau.se  why  his  visa  should  not  be  re- 
voked or  111  Validated  " 

"We  are  also  concerned."  Mahn  added, 
"about  the  impact  of  the  Stare  Departments 
action  on  the  vl'.i'l  first  aniendmcsi*  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  speech   ' 

Mitlin  said  that  b'-iueiens'  v  U.i  w.ui  can- 
celed after  Members  of  Congre.ss  and  other 
public  figures  had  used  material  supplied 
by  the  Ki'.Tpia  Ii  form.ition  Service  a.s  a 
basis  for  criticism  of  United  N.:tlons  policies 
in  the  Cjngo 

la  his  letter  Malm  declared  that  "the 
definite  Impression  has  been  cre.ited  that 
the  visa  was  revoked  becau.se  of  the  Informa- 
tion and  opinion  pr-'seiited  by  Mr  Strue- 
lens  ' 

"Unless  this  Impressioi^  is  corrected." 
Malin  added,  "tlie  State  Department  faces 
the  charge  of  censorship." 

KaUinga  Is  one  of  the  Congo  provinces 
that  sought  to  remain  Independent  from  a 
Central  Congolese  Government.  Belgian  In- 
vestments in  Katanga  are  heavy  It  has  been 
frequently  charged  that  Belgium  still  con- 
trols KaUinga.  a;*;i  .uis'h  it  and  the  rest  of 
the  Congo  have  been  noniinally  lalepei.dei.t 
for  more  than  a  year. 


IlECIPROC.^L  TRADE  AGRFEMKNT.S 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  iH    DOC.  NO    314  > 

Thf  PRESIDING  OFI-TCER  'Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair'  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  relating  to  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  pro^'ram. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
am  informed  that  the  me.ssage  on  trade 
negotiations  has  been  read  in  the  House. 
I  therefore  ask  ur  animous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record  without  hav- 
ing been  read,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 


The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  as  follows: 

To  the  Conqress  of  the   United  States 

Twenty-el;; ht  years  aRO  our  Nation 
rmbarkrd  upon  a  new  e.xperlment  in  in- 
ternational relationships— the  recipro- 
cal trade  a  irctments  program.  Faced 
•,viih  tlie  c!ia(!.s  in  woild  trade  that  had 
resulted  from  Uw  Kreat  depression,  dis- 
illusioned by  the  failure  of  the  promises 
that  hii;h  protective  tariffs  would  gen- 
erate recovery,  and  impelled  by  a  des- 
perate need  to  restore  our  economy. 
President  Roosevfll  a>ked  for  authority 
to  negotiate  reciprocal  tarifl  reductions 
with  otlier  nations  of  the  world  in  order 
to  spur  our  exp<irts  and  aid  our  economic 
recovery  and  growth 

That  landmark  mea.sure.  Ruided 
throu'h  Congress  by  Cordell  Hull,  has 
been  extended  11  times.  It  has  served 
our  country  and  the  free  world  well  over 
two  decades.  The  application  of  this 
proL:ram  broucht  prowth  and  order  to  the 
free  world  Iradms  system.  Our  total 
export."^,  averat-'ing  less  than  $2  billion 
a  year  in  the  3  years  preceding  enact- 
ment of  the  law,  have  now  increased  to 
over  $20  billion. 

On  June  30.  1962.  the  negotiating  au- 
thority under  the  la.st  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  expires.  It  must 
be  replaced  by  a  wholly  new  Instrument. 
A  new  American  trade  Initiative  is 
needed  to  meet  the  challeriges  and  op- 
portunities of  a  rapidly  changing  world 
economy. 

In  the  brief  period  since  this  act  was 
last  extended,  five  fundamentally  new 
and  sweeping  developments  have  made 
obsolete  our  traditional  trade  policy: 

The  growth  of  the  European  Common 
Market — an  economy  which  may  soon 
nearly  equal  our  own.  protected  by  a 
suiKle  external  tariff  similar  to  our 
own — has  prof:re&.sed  with  such  success 
and  momentum  tliat  it  has  surpassed  its 
original  timetable,  convinced  those  ini- 
tially skeptical  that  there  Is  now  no 
turning  back  and  laid  the  groundwork 
for  a  radical  alteration  of  the  economics 
of  the  Atlantic  alliance.  Almost  90  per- 
cent of  the  free  world's  industrial  pro- 
duction (if  the  United  Kingdom  and 
others  successfully  complete  their  nego- 
tiations for  membership)  may  soon  be 
concentrated  in  two  great  markets — the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  ex- 
panded European  F3conomic  Community 
A  trade  policy  adequate  to  negotiate 
Hem  by  Item  tariff  reductions  with  a 
large  number  of  small  independent 
states  will  no  longer  be  adequate  to  as- 
sure ready  access  for  ourselves — and  for 
our  traditional  trading  partners  in  Can- 
ada. Japan,  Latin  America,  and  else- 
where— to  a  market  nearly  as  large  as 
our  own.  who.se  negotiators  can  speak 
with  one  voice  but  whose  Internal  differ- 
ences make  it  impossible  for  them  to  ne- 
gotiate item  by  item. 

The  growing  pressures  on  our  balance- 
of-payments  positions  have,  in  the  past 
few  years,  turned  a  new  spotlight  on  the 
importance  of  increasing  American  ex- 
ports to  strengthen  the  international  IX)- 
sition  of  the  dollar  and  prevent  a  steady 
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drain  of  our  gold  reserves.  To  maintain 
our  defense,  assistance  and  other  com- 
mitments abroad,  while  expanding  the 
free  flow  of  goods  and  capital,  we  must 
achieve  a  reasonable  equilibrium  in  our 
International  accounts  by  offsetting 
these  dollar  outlays  with  dollar  sales. 

The  need  to  accelerate  our  own  eco- 
nomic growth,  following  a  lap?;ing  period 
of  7  years  characterized  by  three  reces- 
sions, is  more  urgent  than  it  has  been 
in  years — underlined  by  the  millions  of 
new  job  opportunities  which  will  have 
to  be  found  In  this  decade  to  provide 
employment  for  those  already  unem- 
ployed as  well  as  an  increasing  flood  of 
younger  workers,  farmworkers  seeking 
new  opportunities,  and  city  workers  dis- 
placed by  technological  change. 

Tlie  Communist  aid  and  trade  offen- 
sive has  also  become  more  apparent  in 
recent  years.  Soviet  bloc  trade  with  41 
non -Communist  countries  in  the  less- 
dcvclopcd  areas  of  the  globe  has  more 
than  tripled  in  recent  years;  and  bloc 
trade  missions  are  busy  In  nearly  every 
continent  attempting  to  penetrate, 
encircle,  and  divide  the  free  world. 

Tlic  need  for  new  markets  for  Japan 
and  the  developing  nations  has  also  been 
accentuated  as  never  before — both  by 
the  prospective  impact  of  the  EEC's 
cxternai  tariff  and  by  their  own  need  to 
acquire  new  outlets  for  their  raw  mate- 
rials and  light  manufactures. 

To  meet  tlicse  new  challenges  and  op- 
portunities. I  am  today  transmitting  to 
the  Congress  a  new  and  modern  instru- 
ment of  trade  negotiation — Uie  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  As  I  said  in  my 
state  of  the  Union  address,  its  enactment 
"could  well  affect  the  unity  of  the  West, 
the  course  of  the  cold  war  and  the 
growth  of  our  Nation  for  a  generation  or 
more  to  come." 

L    TUE  EKNUTTS  OF  INdlEAEKD  THADE 

Specifically,  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure will  benefit  substantially  every  State 
of  the  Union,  every  segment  of  the 
American  economy,  and  every  basic 
objective  of  our  domestic  economy  and 
foreign  policy. 

Our  efforts  to  expand  our  economy 
will  be  importantly  affected  by  our  abil- 
ity to  expand  our  exp>orts — and  particu- 
larly upon  the  ability  of  our  farmers  and 
businessmen  to  sell  to  the  Common 
Market.  There  is  arising  across  the 
Atlantic  a  single  economic  community 
which  may  soon  have  a  population  half 
aeain  as  big  as  our  own.  working  and 
competing  torether  with  no  more  bar- 
riers to  commerce  and  investment  than 
exist  among  our  50  States — in  an  econ- 
omy which  has  l)een  growing  roughly 
tv.ice  as  fast  as  ours — representing  a 
purchasing  power  which  will  someday 
equal  our  own  and  a  living  standard 
growing  faster  than  our  own.  As  Its 
consumer  Incomes  grow,  its  consumer 
demands  are  also  growing,  particularly 
for  the  type  of  goods  that  we  produce 
best,  which  are  only  now  beginning  to 
be  widely  sold  or  known  in  the  markets 
of  Europe  or  in  the  homes  of  its  middle- 
income  families. 

Some  30  percent  of  our  exports — more 
than  $4  billion  In  industrial  goods  and 
materials  and  nearly  $2  billion  in  agri- 
cultural products — already  goes  to  the 


members  and  prospectiTe  members  of 
the  EEC.  European  manufacturers, 
however,  have  increased  their  share  of 
this  rapidly  expanding  market  at  a  far 
greater  rate  than  American  manufac- 
turers. Unless  our  industry  can  main- 
tain and  Increase  its  share  of  this  at- 
tractive market,  there  will  be  further 
temptation  to  locate  additional  Ameri- 
can-financed plants  in  Europe  in  order 
to  get  behind  the  external  tariff  wall  of 
the  EEC.  This  would  enable  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  to  contend  for  that 
vast  consumer  potential  on  more  com- 
F>etitive  terms  with  his  European  coun- 
terparts; but  it  will  also  mean  a  failure 
on  our  part  to  take  advantage  of  this 
growing  market  to  increase  jobs  and  in- 
vestment in  this  country. 

A  more  liberal  trade  policy  will  in 
general  benefit  our  most  efficient  and 
expanding  industries — industries  which 
have  demonstrated  their  advantage  over 
other  world  producers  by  exporting  on 
the  average  twice  as  much  of  their  prod- 
ucts as  we  import — industries  which 
have  done  this  while  paying  the  highest 
wages  in  our  country.  Increasing  in- 
vestment and  employment  in  these 
growth  industries  will  make  for  a  more 
healthy.  efiQcient  and  expanding  economy 
and  a  still  higher  American  standard 
of  living.  Indeed,  freer  movement  of 
trade  between  America  and  the  Common 
Market  would  bolster  the  economy  of 
the  entire  free  world,  stimulating  each 
nation  to  do  most  what  it  does  best  and 
helping  to  achieve  the  OECD  target  of 
a  50-percent  combined  Atlantic  commu- 
nity increase  in  gross  national  product 
by  1970. 

Our  efforts  to  prevent  inflation  will 
be  reinforced  by  expanded  trade.  Once 
given  a  fair  and  equal  opportimity  to 
compete  in  oversea  markets,  and  once 
subject  to  healthy  competition  from 
oversea  manufacturers  for  our  own  mar- 
kets. American  management  and  labor 
will  have  additional  reason  to  maintain 
competitive  costs  and  prices,  modernize 
their  plants,  and  increase  their  produc- 
tivity. The  discipline  of  the  world  mar- 
ketplace is  an  excellent  measure  of  ef- 
ficiency and  a  force  to  stability.  To  try 
to  shield  American  industry  from  the 
discipline  of  foreign  competition  would 
isolate  our  domestic  price  level  from 
world  prices,  encourage  domestic  infla- 
tion, reduce  our  exports  still  further,  and 
invite  less  de.'=ii'aole  governmental  solu- 
tions. 

Our  efforts  to  correct  our  adverse  bal- 
ance of  payments  have  in  recent  years 
roughly  paralleled  our  ability  to  increase 
our  export  surplus.  It  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  maintain  our  security  pro- 
grams abroad — our  own  military  forces 
overseas  plus  our  contribution  to  the 
security  and  growth  of  other  free  coun- 
tries— to  make  substantial  dollar  outlays 
abroad.  These  outlays  are  being  held 
to  the  minimum  necessary,  and  we  are 
seeking  increased  sharing  for  our  allies. 
But  they  will  continue  at  substantial 
rates — and  this  requires  us  to  enlarge 
the  $5  billion  export  surplus  which  we 
presently  enjoy  from  our  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade.  If  that  surplus  can  be 
enlarged,  as  exports  under  our  new  pro- 
gram rise  faster  than  imports,  we  can 
achieve  the  equilibrium  In  our  balance 


of  payments  which  is  essential  to  our 
economic  stability  and  flexibility.  If,  on 
the  other  haiKl.  our  surplus  should  fail 
to  grow,  if  our  exports  should  be  denied 
ready  access  to  the  EEC  and  other  mar- 
kets— our  oversea  position  would  be  en- 
dangered. Moreover,  if  we  can  lower 
the  external  tariff  wall  of  the  Common 
Market  through  negotiation  our  manu- 
facturers will  be  under  less  pressure  to 
locate  their  plants  behind  that  wall  in 
order  to  sell  in  the  European  market, 
thus  reducing  the  export  of  capital  funds 
to  Europe. 

Our  effort  to  promote  the  strength  and 
unity  of  the  West  are  thus  directly  re- 
lated to  the  strength  and  unity  of  At- 
lantic trade  policies.  An  expanded  ex- 
port program  is  necessary  to  give  this 
Nation  both  the  balance-of-payments 
equilibrium  and  the  economic  growth  we 
need  to  sustain  our  share  of  Western 
military  security  and  economic  advance. 
Equally  impwrtant,  a  freer  flow  of  trade 
acrass  the  Atlantic  will  enable  the  two 
giant  markets  on  either  side  of  the  ocean 
to  impart  strength  and  vigor  to  each 
other,  and  to  combine  their  resources  and 
momentum  to  undertake  the  many  enter- 
prises which  the  security  of  free  peoples 
demands.  For  the  first  Ume,  as  the 
world's  greatest  trading  nation,  we  can 
welcome  a  single  partner  whose  trade  is 
even  larger  than  our  own — a  partner  no 
longer  divided  and  dependent,  but  strong 
enough  to  share  with  us  the  responsibil- 
ities and  initiatives  of  the  free  world. 

The    Communist    bloc,    largely    self- 
contained   and   isolated,   represents   an 
economic  F>ower  already  by  some  stand- 
ards larger  than  that  of  Western  Europe 
and   hoping  someday   to  overtake   the 
United  States.    But  the  combined  output 
and   purchasing   power  of   the   United 
States  and  Western  Europe — nearly   a 
trillion   dollars   a   year — is   more   than 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  entire  Sino- 
Soviet  world.    Though  we  have  only  htilf 
the  population,  and  far  less  than  half 
the  territory,  we  can  pool  our  resources 
and  resourcefulness  in  an  open  trade 
partnership  strong  enough  to  outstrip 
any   challenge,    and   strong   enough   to 
undertake    all    the    many    enterprises 
around  the  world  which  the  maintenance 
and  progress  of  freedom  require.    If  we 
can  take  this  step,  Marxist  predictions 
of    "capitalist"    empires    warring    over 
markets  and  stifling  competition  would 
be  shattered  for  all  times — Communist 
hopes  for  a  trade  war  between  these  two 
great  economic  giants  would  be  frus- 
trated— and  Communist  efforts  to  split 
the  West  would  be  doomed  to  failure. 
As    members    of    the    Atlantic    com- 
munity we  have  concerted  our  military 
objectives  through  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.    We  are  concerting 
our    monetary    and    economic    pwlicies 
through  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation   and   Development.      It    is 
time  now  to  write  a  new  chapter  in  the 
evolution   of    the   Atlantic   community. 
The  success  of  our  foreign  policy  depends 
in  large  measure  upon  the  success  of  our 
foreign  trade,  and  our  maintenance  of 
Western    political    unity    depends    in 
equally  large  measure  upon  the  degree 
of  Western  economic  unity.     An  inte- 
grated Western  Europe,  joined  in  trading 
partnership  yiith  the  United  States,  will 
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further  shift  the  world  balance  of  power 
to  the  side  of  freedom. 

Our  efforts  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
free  choice  will  thus  be  advanced  im- 
measurably. We  will  prove  to  the  world 
that  we  believe  in  peacefully  'tearing 
down  walls"  ii-.stead  of  arbitrarily  build- 
ing them.  We  will  be  opening  new  vistas 
of  choice  and  opportunity  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  the  free  world. 
In  answer  to  those  who  say  to  the  world's 
poorer  countries  that  economic  protjre.ss 
and  freedom  are  no  longer  compatible, 
we — who  have  long  boasted  about  the 
virtues  of  the  marketplace  and  of  frre 
competitive  enterprise,  about  our  ability 
to  compete  and  sell  in  any  market,  and 
about  our  willingness  to  keep  abreaf.t  of 
the  time.s — will  have  our  greatest  oppor- 
tunity smce  the  Marshall  plan  to  demon- 
strate the  vitality  of  free  choice 

Communist  bloc  nations  ha\e  negoti- 
ated more  than  200  trade  agreements  in 
recent  years.  Inevitably  the  recipient 
nation  finds  its  economy  increasingly 
dependent  upon  Soviet  goods,  services 
and  technicians  But  many  of  these  na- 
tions have  also  observed  that  the  eco- 
nomics of  free  choice  provide  far  gri'at«r 
benefits  than  the  economics  of  coer- 
cion— and  the  wider  we  can  makf'  the 
area  of  economic  freedom,  the  ea.sier  we 
make  it  for  all  free  peoples  to  n-ceive 
the  benefits  of  our  innovations  at-.'l  put 
them  into  practice 

Our  efforts  to  aid  the  devehjpiiu:  na- 
tions of  the  world  and  other  frunds. 
however,  depend  upon  more  than  a  dem- 
onstration of  freedom's  vitality  and 
benefits.  If  their  economies  are  to  ex- 
pand, if  their  new  industries  are  to  be 
successful,  if  they  are  to  acquirr  the 
foreign  exchange  funds  they  will  need 
to  replace  our  aid  efforts,  these  nations 
must  find  new  outlets  for  their  raw  ma- 
terials and  new  manufactures.  We  must 
make  certain  that  any  arrangements 
which  we  make  with  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  are  worked  out  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  insure  nondiscrimi- 
natory application  to  all  third  countries. 
Even  more  important,  however,  the 
United  States  and  Europe  together  have 
a  joint  responsibility  to  all  of  the  le.ss- 
developed  countries  of  the  world  — and 
in  this  sense  we  must  work  together  to 
insure  that  their  legitimate  aspirations 
and  requirements  are  fulfilled.  The 
'•open  partnership  "  which  this  bill  pro- 
poses will  enable  all  free  nations  to 
share  together  the  rewards  of  a  wider 
economic  choice  for  all. 

Our  efforts  to  maintain  the  leader- 
ship of  the  free  world  thus  rest,  in  the 
final  analysis,  on  our  success  in  this  un- 
dertaking. Economic  isolation  and  polit- 
ical leadership  are  wholly  incompatible 
In  the  next  few  years,  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  will  be  fixing  basic  eco- 
nomic and  trading  patterns  vitally  af- 
fecting the  future  of  our  economy  and 
the  hopes  of  our  less-developed  friends 
Basic  political  and  military  decisions  of 
vital  interest  to  our  security  will  be 
made,  Unle.ss  we  have  this  authority  to 
negotiate  and  have  it  this  year — if  wo 
are  separated  from  the  Common  Mar- 
ket by  high  tariff  barriers  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic — then  we  cannot  hope  to 
play  an  efftctive  part  in  those  basic  de- 
cisions. 


If  we  are  to  retain  our  leadership,  the 
initiative  is  up  to  us.  The  revolutionary 
changes  which  are  occurring  will  not 
wait  for  us  to  make  up  our  minds.  The 
United  States  has  encouiaged  sweeping 
changes  in  free  world  economic  patterns 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  free- 
dom But  we  cannot  ourselves  stand 
.still  If  we  are  to  lead,  wt.-  must  act. 
We  muit  adapt  our  own  economy  to  tht 
imperalive.s  of  a  changing  world,  and 
once  more   assert   our  leader.^hip 

The  American  bu.sme^^.sman.  once  the 
authority  granted  by  this  bill  is  exer- 
cised, will  have  a  unique  opportunity 
to  compete  on  a  more  equal  basis  in  a 
rich  and  rapidly  expanding  market 
abroad  which  pos.sf.-<.ses  potentially  a 
pui chasing  power  as  large  and  as  varied 
a.-;  our  own  He  knows  that,  once  arti- 
ficial resM-aints  are  removed,  a  va.st  ar- 
ray of  American  uoods.  produced  by 
Ameiican  know-how  with  American  ef- 
Pcu-ncy,  can  compete  with  any  goods 
in  anv  .spot  :n  the  world  And  almo.st 
all  members  of  the  bu.sine.ss  ccmmunity, 
in  every  State,  now  participate  or  could 
participate  in  Ihi'  production.  prnces.sing, 
Uan.sportmK,  or  distribution  of  either  ex- 
porl.s  or  impt.rts 

Already  we  si  11  to  Western  Europe 
alone  more  machinery.  transi)ortation 
equipment,  cht^mirals.  and  cnal  than  our 
tntal  import.'^  of  ihes.-  commc>d:ti''s  fr(jm 
all  remnns  of  the  world  ombined 
Western  Eurupe  is  our  be.st  custonur 
tixlay-  and  should  be  an  even  belter  one 
ti>morrov.  But  as  the  new  external 
l.iriff  surrounding  the  Common  Market 
replaces  the  internal  tariff  structure,  a 
Cierman  producer — who  once  competed 
in  the  markets  of  France  on  the  same 
terms  with  our  own  producers — will 
achieve  free  access  to  French  markets 
while  our  own  producers  face  a  tariff 
In  short,  in  the  absence  of  authority 
to  bargain  clown  that  external  tariff,  as 
tiie  economy  of  the  Common  Market 
f.xpands.  our  exports  will  not  expand 
with  It      They  may  even  decline. 

The  American  farmer  has  a  tiemen- 
dous  .stake  in  expanded  trade.  C5ne  out 
of  every  seven  farmworkers  produces 
for  export.  The  average  farmer  de- 
pends on  foreign  markets  to  sell  the 
crops  grown  on  1  out  of  every  6  acres 
he  plants.  Sixty  percent  of  our  rice. 
49  {>ercent  of  our  cotton,  45  percent  of 
our  wheat,  and  42  percent  of  our  .soybean 
production  are  exjwrted  Aj^ricullure  is 
one  of  our  be.>t  sources  of  foreign  ex- 
change. 

Our  farmers  are  particularly  de- 
pendent upon  the  markets  of  Western 
Europe.  Our  agricultural  trade  with 
that  area  is  4  to  1  In  our  favor.  The 
agreements  recently  reached  at  Brus- 
sels both  exhausted  our  existing  author- 
ity to  obtain  further  European  con- 
cessions, and  laid  the  groundwork  for 
future  negotiations  on  American  farm 
exports  to  be  conducted  once  new  au- 
thority IS  granted.  But  new  and  flexible 
authority  is  required  if  we  are  to  keep 
the  door  of  the  Common  Market  open  to 
American  agriculture,  and  open  it  wider 
still.  If  the  output  of  our  astounding 
productivity  is  not  to  pile  up  increas- 
mgly  in  our  warehouses,  our  negotiators 
will  need  both  the  special  EEC  authority 
and   the   general    50-percent   authority 


requested  in  the  bill  described  later  in 
this  me.ssage. 

The  American  worker  will  benefit  from 
the  expansion  of  our  exports.  One  out 
of  every  three  workers  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing is  employed  in  establishments 
that  export.  Several  hundred  times  as 
many  workers  owe  their  jobs  directly  or 
indirectly  to  exports  as  are  in  the  small 
group — estunated  to  be  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  all  workers— who 
might  be  adversely  affected  by  a  sharp 
increa.se  in  imports  As  the  number  of 
job  -seekers  in  our  labor  force  expands  m 
the  years  ahead  increasing  our  job  op- 
portunities will  require  expanding  our 
markets  and  economy,  and  making  cer- 
tain that  new  US  plants  built  to  serve 
Common  Market  consumers  are  built 
here,  to  employ  American  workers,  and 
not   there. 

The  Americai:  con.sumer  benefits  mo.st 
of  all  from  an  increase  in  foreign  trade 
Imports  Rive  him  a  wider  choice  of 
pr  iducts  at  competitive  prices.  They 
in'rtKluce  new  ideas  and  new  tastes. 
which  often  lead  to  new  demands  for 
.American   production 

Increased  imports  stimulate  our  own 
efforts  to  increase  efficiency,  and  supple- 
ment antitrust  and  other  efforts  to  as- 
sure competition  Many  industries  of 
importance  to  the  American  consumer 
and  economy  are  deiiendent  upon  im- 
ports for  raw  materials  and  other  sup- 
plie.-i  Thus  American-made  goods  can 
also  be  made  much  le.ss  expensively  for 
the  .\niei  lean  consumers  if  we  lower  the 
lai  iff  (.^n  the  materials  tliat  are  neces.sary 
to  their  production 

American  imports.  In  short,  have  gen- 
erally strentrthened  rather  than  weak- 
ened our  economy  Their  competitive 
benefits  have  already  been  mentioned 
But  about  80  percent  of  the  poods  we 
import  do  not  compete  with  the  goods 
we  produce— either  b«'cause  they  are  not 
produced  m  this  country,  or  are  not  pro- 
duced m  any  smniticant  quantity.  They 
provide  us  with  products  we  need  but 
cannot  efficiently  make  or  grow  <such 
as  bananas  or  coffee ' ,  supplement  our 
own  steadily  depleting  natural  resources 
with  Items  not  available  here  In  quan- 
tity I  such  as  manganese  or  chrome  ore, 
90  percent  or  more  of  which  must  be 
imported  if  our  steel  mills  are  to  op- 
erate', and  contribute  to  our  Industrial 
elTlciency,  our  economic  prowth,  and  our 
high  level  of  consumption.  Those  Im- 
ports that  do  compete  are  equal  to  only 
1  or  1'..  percent  of  our  total  national 
production,  and  even  these  imports 
create  jobs  directly  for  those  engaged  in 
their  proccssinfj,  distribution,  or  trans- 
p>ortation.  and  indirectly  for  those  em- 
ployed m  both  export  industries  and  in 
those  industries  dependent  upon  reason- 
ably priced  imported  supplies  for  their 
own  abihty  to  compete 

Moreover,  we  must  reduce  our  own 
tariffs  if  we  hope  to  reduce  tariffs  abroad 
and  thereby  increase  our  exports  and 
export  surplus.  There  are  many  more 
American  jobs  dependent  upon  exports 
than  could  po.ssibly  be  adversely  affected 
by  increased  imports.  And  those  export 
industries  are  our  strongest,  most  efiB- 
cient.  highest  paying  growth  industries. 

It  IS  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  warn- 
ings   against    increased    imports    based 
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upon  the  lower  level  of  wages  paid  in 
other  countries  are  not  telling  the  whole 
story.  For  this  fear  is  refuted  by  the 
fact  that  American  industry  in  general — 
and  America's  highest  paid  Industries  in 
particular — export  more  goods  to  other 
markets  than  any  other  nation;  sell  far 
more  abroad  to  other  countries  than  they 
sell  to  us;  and  command  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  our  own  market  here  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  three  rea- 
sons for  this: 

<a)  The  skill  and  efficiency  of  Ameri- 
can workers,  with  the  help  of  our  ma- 
chinery and  technology,  can  produce 
more  units  per  man-hour  than  any  other 
workers  in  the  world — thus  making  the 
competitive  coat  of  our  labor  for  many 
products  far  less  tlian  it  is  in  countries 
witli  lower  wage  rates.  For  example, 
while  a  U.S.  coal  miner  is  paid  8  times 
as  much  E>cr  hour  as  the  Japanese  miner, 
he  produces  14  times  as  much  coal — our 
real  .cost  per  ton  of  coal  is  thus  far 
smaller — and  we  sell  the  Japanese  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  coal  each 
year. 

(b)  Our  best  Industries  also  possess 
other  advantages — the  adequacy  of  low- 
cost  raw  materials  or  electrical  power, 
for  example.  Neither  wages  nor  total 
labor  costs  Is  an  adequate  standard  of 
compari'^on  if  used  alone. 

(c)  American  products  can  frequently 
compete  successfully  even  where  foreign 
prices  are  somewhat  lower — by  virtue  of 
their  superior  quality,  stjle.  packaging, 
servicing,  or  assurance  of  delivery. 

Given  this  strength,  accompanied  by 
increasing  productivity  and  wages  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,  there  is  less  need  to 
be  concerned  over  the  level  of  wages  in 
the  low-wage  countries.  These  levels, 
moreover,  are  already  on  the  rise  and, 
we  would  hope,  will  continue  to  narrow 
the  current  wage  gap,  encouraged  by 
oppxtspriate  consultations  on  an  inter- 
national basis. 

This  philosophy  of  the  free  market — 
the  wider  economic  choice  for  men  and 
nations — Is  as  old  as  freedom  Itself.  It 
is  not  a  partisan  pliilosophy.  For  many 
years  our  trade  legislation  has  enjoyed 
bipartisan  bctcking  from  thoee  members 
of  both  parties  who  recognized  liow  es- 
sential trade  is  to  our  basic  security 
abroad  and  our  economic  health  at 
home.  This  is  even  more  true  today. 
The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  is  de- 
signed as  the  expression  of  a  nation. 
not  of  any  sinf-le  faction,  not  of  any 
.single  faction  or  section.  It  is  in  that 
spirit  that  I  recommend  it  to  the  Con- 
gress for  prompt  and  favorable  action. 

IL    P«OV^8IONS    OT   TH«  BILL 

New  negotiating  authority:  To  achieve 
all  of  the  goals  and  gains  set  forth 
above — to  empower  our  negotiators  with 
sufBcient  authority  to  induce  the  EEJC 
to  grant  wider  access  to  our  goods  and 
crops  and  fair  treatment  to  those  of 
Latin  America,  Japan,  and  other  coun- 
tries— and  to  be  ready  to  talk  trade  with 
the  Common  Market  in  practical  terms — 
it  is  essential  that  our  bargaining  au- 
thority be  increased  in  both  flexibility 
and  extent.  I  am  therefore  requesting 
two  basic  kinds  of  authority  to  be  exer- 
cised over  the  next  5  years : 

First,  a  general  authority  to  reduce 
existing  tariffs  by  50  percent  in  recipro- 


cal negotiaUoDS.  It  would  be  our  Inten- 
tion to  employ  a  variety  of  techniques 
in  exercising  this  authority.  Including 
negotiations  on  XrcoaA  categories  or  sub- 
categories of  products. 

Second,  a  special  authority  to  be 
used  in  negotiating  with  the  EEC,  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  all  tariffs  on  those 
groups  of  products  where  the  United 
States  and  the  EEC  together  account  for 
80  percent  or  more  of  world  trade  in  a 
representative  period.  The  fact  that 
these  groups  of  products  fall  within  this 
special  or  dominant  supplier  authority  is 
proof  that  they  can  be  produced  here  or 
in  Europe  more  eflSciently  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  They  include 
most  of  the  products  which  the  members 
of  the  Common  Market  are  especially  in- 
terested in  trading  with  us,  and  most  of 
the  products  for  which  we  want  freer 
access  to  the  Common  Market;  and  to  a 
considei-able  extent  they  are  items  in 
which  our  own  ability  to  compete  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  our  exports 
of  these  items  are  substantially  greater 
than  our  imports.  They  account  for 
nearly  $2  billion  of  our  total  industrial 
exp>ort8  to  present  and  prospective  Com- 
mon Market  members  in  1960,  and  for 
about  $1.4  billion  of  our  imports  from 
these  countries.  In  short,  this  special 
authority  will  enable  us  to  negotiate  for 
a  dramatic  agreement  with  the  Com- 
mon Market  that  will  pool  our  economic 
strength  for  the  advancement  of  free- 
dom. 

To  be  effective  in  achieving  a  break- 
through agreement  with  the  EEC  so  that 
our  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  other 
free  world  trading  partners  can  parti- 
cipate, we  will  need  to  use  both  the 
dominant  supplier  authority  and  the 
general  authority  in  combination.  Re- 
ductions would  be  put  into  effect  gradu- 
ally in  stages  over  5  years  or  more.  But 
the  traditional  technique  of  trading  one 
brick  at  a  time  off  oiur  respective  tariff 
walls  will  not  suffice  to  assure  American 
farm  and  factory  exports  the  kind  of 
access  to  the  Eui*opean  maritet  which 
they  must  have  if  trade  between  the  two 
Atlantic  markets  is  to  expand.  We  must 
talk  instead  in  terms  of  trading  whole 
layers  at  a  time  in  exchange  for  other 
layers,  as  the  Europeans  have  been  do- 
ing in  reducing  their  internal  tariffs,  per- 
mitting the  forces  of  competition  to  set 
new  trade  patterns.  Trading  in  such  an 
enlarged  baais  is  not  possible,  the  EEC 
has  found,  if  traditional  item-by-item 
economic  histories  are  to  dominate.  But 
let  me  emphasize  that  we  mean  to  see 
to  it  that  all  reductions  and  concessions 
are  reciprocal— and  that  the  access  we 
gain  is  not  limited  by  the  use  of  quotas 
or  other  restrictive  devices. 

Safeguarding  Interests  of  other  trad- 
ing partners:  In  our  negotiations  with 
the  Common  Market,  we  will  preserve 
our  traditional  most-favored-nation 
principle  under  which  any  tariff  conces- 
sions negotiated  will  be  generalized  to 
our  other  trading  partners.  Obviously, 
in  special  authority  agreements  where 
the  United  States  and  the  EEC  are  the 
dominant  suppliers,  the  [laxticipation  of 
other  nations  often  would  not  be  signifi- 
cant. On  other  items,  where  justified, 
compensating  concessions  from  other  in- 
terested coimtries  should  be  obtained  as 


part  of  the  negotiations.  But  in  essence 
we  must  strive  for  a  nmidiscTlminatory 
trade  partnership  with  the  EEC.  If  it 
succeeds  only  in  spllnt^lng  the  free 
world,  or  increasing  the  disparity  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  nations,  it  will  have 
failed  to  achieve  one  of  its  major  pur- 
poses. The  negotiating  authority  under 
this  bill  will  thus  be  used  to  strengthen 
the  ties  of  both  common  markets  with, 
and  expand  our  own  trade  in,  the  Latin 
American  Republics,  Canada,  Japan,  and 
other  non-European  natioos — as  well  as 
helping  them  maximize  their  opportuni- 
ties to  trade  with  the  Common  Market. 

The  bill  also  requests  special  authority 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  all  duties  and 
other  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
tropical  agricultural  and  forestry  prod- 
ucts supplied  by  friendly  less-developed 
coimtries  and  not  produced  here  in  any 
significant  qviantity,  if  our  action  is  tak- 
en in  concert  with  similar  action  by  the 
Common  Market.  These  tropical  prod- 
ucts are  the  staple  exports  of  many  less- 
developed  countries.  Their  efforts  for 
economic  development  and  diversifica- 
tion must  be  advanced  out  of  earnings 
from  these  products.  By  assuring  them 
as  large  a  market  as  possible,  we  are 
bringing  closer  the  day  when  they  will 
be  able  to  finance  their  own  development 
needs  on  a  seU -sustaining  basis. 

Safeguards  to  American  indiistry:  If 
the  authority  requested  in  this  act  is 
used,  imports  as  well  as  exports  will  in- 
crease; and  this  increase  will,  in  the 
overwhelming  numl>er  of  cases,  be  bene- 
ficial for  the  reasons  outlined  above. 
Nevertheless  ample  safeguards  against 
injiUT  to  American  industry  and  agricul- 
ture will  be  retained.  Esci^ie  clause  re- 
lief will  continue  to  be  available  with 
more  up-to-date  definitions.  Tempo- 
rary tariff  relief  will  be  granted  where 
essential.  The  power  to  Impose  duties 
or  suspend  concessions  to  protect  the  na- 
tional security  will  be  retained.  Articles 
will  t>e  reserved  from  negotiations  when- 
ever such  action  is  deemed  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Nation  and  the  econ- 
omy. And  the  four  basic  stages  of  the 
traditional  peril  point  procedures  and 
safeguards  will  be  retained  and  im- 
proved : 

The  President  will  refer  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  the  list  of  proposed  items 
for  negotiations; 

The  Tariff  Commission  will  conduct 
hearings  to  determine  the  effect  of  con- 
cessions on  these  products ; 

Tlie  Commission  will  make  a  report  to 
the  President,  specifically  based,  as  such 
reports  are  based  now.  upon  its  findings 
of  how  new  imports  might  lead  to  the 
idling  of  productive  facilities,  the  in- 
ability of  domestic  producers  to  oper- 
ate at  a  profit,  and  the  unemployment 
of  workers  as  the  result  of  anticipated 
reductions  in  duties;  and 

The  President  will  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  his  action  after  completion  of 
the  negotiations.  The  present  arrange- 
ments will  be  substantially  improved, 
however,  since  both  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion recommendation  and  the  President's 
report  would  be  broader  than  a  bare 
determination  of  specific  peril  points; 
and  this  should  enable  us  to  make  much 
more  informed  use  of  these  recommenda- 
tions than  has  been  true  in  the  past. 
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Trade  adjustment  assistance:  I  am 
also  recommending  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  new  trade  program  that  com- 
panies, farmers,  and  workers  who  suffer 
damage  from  increased  foreign  import 
competition  be  assisted  in  their  efforts  to 
adjust  to  that  competition.  When  con- 
siderations of  national  policy  make  it 
desirable  to  avoid  higher  tariffs,  those 
injured  by  that  competition  should  not 
be  required  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  the 
impact.  Rather,  the  burden  of  economic 
adjustment  should  be  borne  in  part  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Under  existing  law.  the  only  alterna- 
tives available  to  the  President  are  the 
imposition  or  refusal  of  tariff  relief. 
These  alternatives  should  continue  to  be 
available. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing,  how- 
ever, provides  an  additional  alternative 
called  trade  adjustment  assistance.  This 
alternative  will  permit  the  executive 
branch  to  make  extensive  use  of  its  fa- 
cilities, programs,  and  resources  to  pro- 
vide special  assistance  to  farmers,  firms, 
and  their  employees  in  making  the  eco- 
nomic readjustments  necessitated  by  the 
imports  resulting  from  tariff  concessions. 

Any  worker  or  group  of  workers  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  as  a  result  of 
increased  imports  would,  under  this  bill. 
be  eligible  for  the  following  forms  of 
assistance : 

1.  Readjustment  allowances  providing 
as  much  as  65  percent  of  the  individ- 
ual's average  weekly  wage  for  up  to  52 
weeks  for  all  workers,  and  for  as  many 
as  13  additional  weeks  for  workers  over 
80.  with  unemployment  Insurance  bene- 
fits deducted  from  such  allowances  to 
the  extent  available ; 

2.  Vocational  education  and  trainlnR 
assistance  to  develop  higher  and  differ- 
ent skills ; 

3.  Fln«nclal  assistance  for  those  who 
cannot  And  work  in  their  present  com- 
munity to  relocate  to  a  different  place 
In  the  United  States  where  suitable  em- 
ployment Is  available. 

For  a  businessman  or  farmer  adversely 
affected  by  imports,  there  should  be 
available: 

1.  Technical  Information,  advice  and 
consultation  to  help  plan  and  Implement 
an  attack  on  the  problem ; 

2  Tax  benefits  to  encourage  moderni- 
zation and  diversification: 

3.  Loan  guarantees  and  loans  other- 
wise not  commercially  available  to  aid 
modernization  and  diversification. 

Just  as  the  Federal  Government  has 
assisted  In  personal  readjustments  made 
necessary  by  military  service,  just  as  the 
Federal  Government  met  its  obligation 
to  assist  industry  in  adjusting  to  war 
production  and  again  to  return  to  peace- 
time production,  so  there  is  an  obliga- 
tion to  render  assistance  to  those  who 
suffer  as  a  result  of  national  trade  policy 
Such  a  program  will  supplement  and 
work  in  coordination  with,  not  duplicate. 
what  we  are  already  doing  or  proposing 
to  do  for  depressed  areas,  for  small  busi- 
ness, for  investment  incentives,  and  for 
the  retraining  and  compensation  of  our 
unemployed  workers. 

This  cannot  be  and  will  not  be  a  sub- 
sidy program  of  Government  paternal- 
ism.    It  is  instead  a  program  to  afford 


time  for  American  initiative.  American 
adaptability,  and  American  resiliency  to 
assert  themselves.  It  is  consistent  witli 
that  part  of  the  proposed  law  which 
would  stage  tariff  reductions  over  a  5- 
year  period  Accordingly,  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance,  like  the  other  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  is 
designed  to  strentith.en  the  efficiency  of 
our  economy,  not  to  proK^'ct  inefficien- 
cies 

Authontv  to  ftaiU  temporary  tariff 
relief  will  remain  available  to  a.ssi.st 
those  indu.«;tnes  injured  by  a  sudden  in- 
flux of  goods  under  revised  tariffs.  But 
the  accent  is  on  adjustment  more  than 
assistance  Throu^ih  trade  adjustment 
prompt  and  effective  help  can  be  yivcn 
to  those  sufferini,'  genuine  hardship  in 
adjusting  to  import  competition,  movitii^ 
men  and  resources  out  of  uneconomic 
production  into  efficient  production  and 
competitive  positions,  and  in  the  pnxre.s.s 
preserving  the  employment  relationships 
between  firms  and  workers  wherever 
possible.  Unlike  tariff  relief,  ihi.s  assist- 
ance can  be  tailored  to  their  individual 
needs  without  disrupting  other  [)olicies 
Experience  with  a  similar  kind  of  pro- 
gram in  the  Common  Market,  and  in 
the  face  of  more  extensive  tariff  reduc- 
tions than  we  propose  here,  testifies  to 
the  effective  but  relatively  inexpensive 
nature  of  th's  approach.  For  most  af- 
fected firms  will  find  that  the  adju.st- 
ment  involved  is  no  more  than  the  ad- 
justment they  face  every  year  or  few 
years  as  the  result  of  changes  in  the 
economy,  consumer  taste,  or  domestic 
competition 

The  purpose  of  thl.i  message  has  been 
to  describe  the  challenge  we  face  and 
the  tools  wc  need  The  decmion  rests 
with  the  Congress  That  decision  will 
either  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
chapter  >n  the  alliance  of  free  nations — 
or  a  threat  to  the  growth  of  Western 
unity  The  two  great  Atlantic  markets 
will  either  grow  together  or  they  will 
grow  apart  The  meaning  and  range  of 
free  economic  choice  will  either  be 
widened  for  the  benefit  of  freemen 
everywhere — or  confused  and  constricted 
by  new  barriers  and  delays. 

Last  year.  In  enacting  a  long-term 
foreign  aid  program,  the  Congress  made 
possible  a  fundamental  change  In  our 
relations  with  the  developing  nations. 
This  bin  will  make  possible  a  funda- 
mental, far-reaching  and  unique  change 
in  our  relations  with  the  other  indus- 
trialized nation.s — particularly  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity As  NATO  was  unprecedented  in 
military  history,  this  measure  is  unprec- 
edented in  economic  history.  But  Its 
passage  will  be  long  remembered  and  its 
benefits  widely  distributed  among  tho.se 
who  work  for  freedom. 

At  rare  moments  in  the  life  of  this 
Nation  an  opportunity  comes  alont;  to 
fashion  out  of  the  confusion  of  current 
events  a  clear  and  bold  action  to  show 
the  world  what  it  is  we  stand  for.  Such 
an  opportunity  is  before  us  now.  ThLs 
bill,  by  enabling  us  to  strike  a  bargain 
with  the  Common  Market,  will  strike  a 
blow  for  freedom 

John  P.  Kennedy 

The  White  House,  January  25.  1962. 


GREAT    BASIN    NATIONAL   PARK   IN 
NL-VADA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS  1760 »  to  establish  the 
Great  Basin  National  Park  In  Nevada, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President,  the  pend- 
in'^  business  is  S.  1760.  the  so-called 
Great  Basin  National  Park,  located 
withm  the  State  of  Nevada. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  at;ree  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OEPTCER.  Is  there 
obiection  ' 

Mr  DWORSHAK  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  BIBLE  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished fnend  from  Idaho,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr  DWORSHAK  Docs  the  Senator 
intend  to  mve  an  explanation  of  the  bill 
at  this  poinf 

Mr  BIBLE  Just  as  soon  as  the  com- 
mittee amendments  have  been  adopted 
en  bloc  I  shall  give  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
object  ion '^ 

There  bemt;  no  objection,  the  commit- 
tee amendments  were  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
as  follows: 

Oil  page  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  17, 
t«j  strike  cut  5  miles  over  unaurveyed  land 
to  a  poliit  which  Ir  due  ea«t  of  the  norlh- 
fHJit  corner  of  ftection  1  townahtp  13  north. 
ratiK'*  ^7  eiu»t , 

"Thence  due  we«t  1  mile  to  a  point:  thence 
due  north  approximately  3  miles  to  a  point 
which  la  due  eaat  of  the  eaatcrly  common 
ctirner  uf  aectt(;na  24  and  26.  townahlp  13 
north,  range  07  eaat.  thence  due  weat  I'j 
milea  to  a  point.  '  and  lr;aert  "7  milea  over 
unaurveyed  land  to  a  point  which  la  due  eaat 
ut  the  northeaat  corner  of  a«etion  36,  town- 
ahlp 13  north  range  67  eaat.  thtnc*  due  weat 
2'i  mtlea  to  a  point.  ';  on  psft  4,  llns  2,  after 
the  word  Hpproximately",  to  atrlks  out 
"three-quarters"  and  Inaert  "ons-hsif";  In 
line  4,  ailer  the  word  "of",  where  It  appears 
the  first  time,  to  strike  out  "the  aoutb  half 
of",  at  the  beginning  line  0,  to  atrike  out 
"aouth  one-sixteenth  latitudinal"  and  Inaert 

east-west  quarter":  In  line  7.  after  the 
word  the",  where  it  appeara  the  flrat  time, 
to  strike  out  "northeast  corner  of  the  aouth 
half    uf    the   southeast    quarter"   and    Insert 

enst  quarter  corner";  In  line  9,  after  the 
word  approximately '.  to  strike  out  "one- 
quarter"  and  insert  "one-half";  on  page  6. 
at    the    beginning    of    line    11.    to  strike   out 

124  .SOO"  and  insert  "123.360";  on  page  8. 
after  line  5   to  strike  out 

"Sr<-  7  Where  any  Federal  lands  included 
within  the  Great  Basin  National  Park  were 
legally  occupied  or  utilized  on  the  date  of 
appri'Vrtl  of  this  Act  for  grazing  purp<.>«es 
pursiitiiit  to  a  lease,  permit,  or  license,  l.s- 
.^ued  or  authnrized  by  any  department,  es- 
tablishment or  agency  of  the  Unlt«d  States. 
the  person  so  occupying  or  utilizing  such 
lands  and  the  heirs,  successora.  or  aaalgns 
of  such  persijn.  shall  upon  determination  of 
such  lease,  permit,  or  license,  be  entitled  tt) 
have  the  privilege  s<i  possessed  or  enjoyed 
by  him  renewid  from  time  to  time,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe,  for  a 
period  of  tweniy-flve  years  from  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act.  and  thereafter  dur- 
lUK  the  lifetime  of  such  person  and  the  life- 
time uf  his  heirs,  successors,  or  assigns,  but 
only  If  they  were  members  of  his  immediate 
family  on  such  date,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary    of    the    Interior:     Provided.    Thut 
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grazing  privileges  appurtenant  to  privately 
owned  lands  located  within  the  Great  Baaln 
National  Park  established  by  this  Act  shall 
not  be  withdrawn  untU  title  to  lands  to 
which  such  privileges  are  appurtenant  shall 
have  vested  In  the  I'nlted  States,  except  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regulations  ap- 
plicable thereto  after  reasonable  notice  of 
default.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  creating  any  vested  right, 
title.  Interest  or  estate  In  or  to  any  Federal 
lands  " 

And  In  lieu  thereof  to  Inaert: 

"Sec.  7.  Where  any  Federal  lands  Included 
within  the  Great  Basin  National  Park  are 
legally  occupied  or  utUlzed  on  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act  for  grazing  purposes, 
pursuant  to  a  lease  permit  or  license  issued 
or  authorized  by  any  department  estab- 
lishment or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
tlie  Secretary  of  thu  Interior  shall  permit 
the  persons  holding  such  grazing  privileges 
on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act.  their 
heirs,  successors,  or  assigns,  to  renew  the 
privileges  from  time  to  time  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe:  Provided,  however,  That  no  such 
privilege  shall  be  extended  beyond  the  pe- 
riod ending  twenty-five  years  from  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act  except  as  specifically 
provided  for  in  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  permit  a  holder  of  he  grazing  privilege 
to  renew  such  prlvi:egc  from  time  to  time 
during  the  holder's  lifetime  beyond  the 
twcnty-flve-year  period,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  if  ( 1)  the  holder  la  the  person  who 
held  such  privilege  on  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  Act,  or  (2)  the  holder  is  the  heir, 
successor,  or  assign  of  such  person  and  was 
a  member  of  that  person's  immediate  family, 
as  determined  by  tre  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, on  the  dale  of  approval  of  this  Act. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  creating  .injr  vest«'  right,  title. 
Interest,  or  estate  Ir  or  to  any  of  the  Fed- 
eral landa.  The  84cr«tary.  by  refulatlon, 
may  limit  the  prlvlli'ges  enjoyed  under  thle 
Act  to  the  extent  thitt  they  are  appurtenant 
to  the  private  lands  owned  by  the  pereona 
who  held  lucl  privllefea  on  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  thte  Act,  and  may  adjuat  such 
prtvt.efes  to  preeervn  the  park  land  and  re- 
sources from  destruction  or  unneeeaaary  In- 
Jury  Grazing  prlvtlifgoe  appurtenant  to  pri- 
vately owned  lands  located  within  the  Oreat 
Basin  National  Park  established  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  wlthdritwn  until  title  to  landa 
to  which  such  privileges  are  appurtenant 
shall  have  vested  in  the  I7nlted  States,  ex- 
cept for  failure  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions applicable  thereto  and  after  reason- 
able notice  of  any  default." 

On  page  10.  after  line  16.  to  Inaert  a  new 
section,  aa  follows: 

"Sbc.  8.  There  are  hereby  eliminated  from 
the  Humboldt  National  Forest  all  those  lands 
comprising  the  Snake  Division  of  the  forest 
which  lie  In: 

"NCVADA 
"MOUNT  DIABLO  MEXUJIAN 

"Townships  10,  11,  12,  13.  and  14  north, 
range  68  east; 

"Townships  10.  11,  12.  13,  and  14  north, 
range  69  east;  and 

"Townships  10,  11.  12.  and  13  north,  range 
70  east." 

And,  on  page  11.  line  2.  to  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "8  "  to  "9";  so  as  to  make 
the  bin  read: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre$entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  order 
to  preserve  for  the  benefit  and  Inspiration  of 
the  people  a  representative  segment  of  the 
great  basin  processing  outstanding  ecological 
resources  and  significant  geological  and 
scenic  values,  there  Is  hereby  established 
the  Great  Basin  National  Park  In  the  State 
of  Nevada  which,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,    shall   consist   of    lands   and    Interest 


In  landa  within  the  following  deacrlbed 
boundary : 

"Commencing  at  the  quarter  section  corner 
of  sections  17  and  30,  township  11  north, 
range  70  east.  Mount  Diablo  Meridian, 
Nevada;  thence  west  1^  miles  along  the 
aouth  boundaries  of  sections  17  and  18  to 
the  westerly  common  corner  of  sections  18 
and  19;  thence  due  west  8  miles  over  vmsur- 
veyed  land  to  a  point;  thence  due  north  over 
unsurveyed  land  to  a  point  which  Is  due  east 
of  the  easterly  common  corner  of  sections  5 
and  8.  township  11  north,  range  68  east; 

"Thence  westerly  over  unsurveyed  land  to 
said  easterly  common  corner  of  sections  5 
and  8;  thence  north  along  the  east  boundary 
of  section  5  to  the  northeast  corner  of  said 
section;  thence  due  north  approximately  one 
mile  over  unsurveyed  land  to  a  point  which 
Is  due  east  of  the  easterly  common  corner 
of  sections  25  and  36,  township  12  north, 
range  67  east,  thence  due  east  one  mile  over 
unsurveyed  land  to  a  point;  thence  due  north 
approximately  7  miles  over  unsurveyed  land 
to  a  point  which  is  due  east  of  the  northeast 
corner  of  section  25.  township  13  north, 
range  67  east;  thence  due  west  2V2  miles  to 
a  point;  thence  due  north  approximately  3 
miles  over  unsurveyed  land  to  the  quarter 
section  corner  on  the  south  boundary  of 
section  6,  township  13  north,  range  68  east; 
thence  2  miles  north  through  the  center  of 
section  6,  township  13  north,  range  68  east, 
and  section  31,  township  14  north,  range  68 
east,  to  the  quarter  section  corner  common 
to  sections  30  and  31 : 

"Thence  east  1 V^  miles  along  the  south 
boundaries  of  sections  30  and  29  to  the  com- 
mon corner  of  sections  28,  29,  32,  and  33; 
thence  north  2  miles  along  the  east  bound- 
aries of  sections  29  and  20  to  the  common 
comer  of  sections  16.  17.  20.  and  21;  thence 
eaat  1  mile  along  the  aouth  boundary  of 
section  16  to  the  common  corner  of  aectlona 
IS.  16,  21,  and  22;  thence  north  1  mile  along 
the  east  boundary  of  section  16  to  the  com- 
mon comer  of  sections  0,  10,  15,  and  10; 
thence  eaat  3  milea  along  the  aouth  bound- 
aries of  sections  10,  11.  and  13  to  the  easterly 
common  comer  of  aectlona  12  and  18  on  the 
east  boundary  of  township  14  north,  range 

68  east; 

"Tbenoe  north  approximately  three-quar- 
ters of  A  mile  along  the  west  boundary  of 
township  14  north,  range  00  east,  to  the 
westerly  common  corner  of  sections  7  and 
18,  said  township  and  range;  thence  east  ap- 
proximately one-half  mile  along  the  north 
boundary  of  aald  aectlon  18  to  the  north 
quarter  corner  of  aald  aectlon  18,  thence 
south  approximately  one-half  mile  along  the 
north-south  quarter  line  of  said  aectlon  18 
to  the  northwest  comer  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  said  section  18; 

"Thence  east  approximately  one-half  mile 
along  the  east-west  quarter  line  of  said  sec- 
tion 18  to  the  east  quarter  corner  of  said  sec- 
tion 18;  thence  south  approximately  one- 
half  mile  along  the  east  boundary  of  said 
section  18  to  the  southerly  common  corner 
of  said  section  18  and  section  17;  thence  east 
approxlmtaely  one-half  mile  along  the  north 
boundary  of  section  20  to  the  north  quarter 
comer  of  aald  section  20; 

"Thence  east  approximately  one-half  mile 
along  the  north-south  quarter  line  of  said 
section  30  to  the  north  quarter  corner  of  sec- 
tion 29;  thence  east  approximately  one-half 
mile  to  the  northeast  corner  of  said  section 
29;  thence  north  approximately  4.89  chains 
alotog  the  west  boundary  of  section  28  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  said  section  28;  thence 
east  approximately  one  mile  along  the  north 
boundary  of  said  section  28  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  said  section  28; 

"Thence  south  along  the  east  boundaries  of 
sections  28  and  33.  township  14  north,  range 

69  east,  and  of  what  probably  will  be  when 
surveyed  section  4.  township  13  north,  range 
69  east,  to  the  east  quarter  corner  of  said 
section    4;    thence    east    approximately    two 


miles  along  the  east-west  quarter  lines  of 
sections  3  and  2  to  the  east  quarter  corner  of 
said  section  2;  thence  south  approximately 
one-half  mile  along  the  east  boundary  of  sec- 
tion 2  to  the  common  comer  of  sections  1,  2, 

11,  and  12. 

"Thence  east  approximately  two  milea 
along  the  north  boundaries  of  said  section 

12,  township  13  north,  range  69  east,  and 
section  7,  township  13  north,  range  70  east, 
to  the  common  corner  of  sections  5,  6,  7.  and 
8;  thence  south  5  miles  along  the  west 
boundaries  of  sections  8.  17,  20,  29,  and  32, 
to  the  southerly  common  corner  of  sections 
31  and  32.  township  13  north,  range  70  east; 
thence  east  1  mile  along  the  south  bound- 
ary of  section  32  to  the  northerly  common 
corner  of  sections  4  and  5,  township  12  north, 
range  70  east; 

"Thence  south  1  mile  along  the  west 
boundary  of  section  4,  to  the  common  corner 
of  sections  4,  5,  8,  and  9;  thence  east  1  mile 
along  the  south  boundary  of  section  4,  to 
the  common  corner  of  sections  3,  4,  9,  and 
10;  thence  south  5  miles  along  the  west 
boundaries  of  sections  10,  15,  22,  27.  and  34. 
to  the  common  corner  of  sections  3  and  4, 
township  11  north,  range  70  east,  and  sec- 
tions 33  and  34,  township  12  north,  range 
70  east;  thence  west  1  mile  along  the  north 
boundary  of  section  4,  to  the  conunon  cor- 
ner of  sections  4  and  5,  township  11  north, 
range  70  east,  and  sections  32  and  33,  town- 
ship 12  north,  range  70  east; 

"Thence  south  1  mile  along  the  west 
boundary  of  section  4,  township  11  north, 
range  70  east,  to  the  common  corner  of  sec- 
tions 4.  5,  8,  and  9;  thence  west  one-half  mile 
along  the  north  boundary  of  section  8.  to 
the  quarter  section  comer  common  to  sec- 
tions 6  and  8;  thence  south  2  miles  through 
the  center  of  sections  8  and  17  to  the  quarter 
section  corner  common  to  aectlona  17  and 
20.  township  11  north,  range  70  east,  the 
|X}lnt  of  beginning,  containing  about  123.300 
acres, 

"8xc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  Oreat  Basin  Na- 
tional Park,  a«  deacrlbed  above,  la  authorized 
to  procure  by  ptirchaae,  by  donation,  with 
donated  funds,  or  by  such  means  a«  he  may 
deem  to  be  in  the  public  Interest,  lands  and 
Interesta  In  lands.  The  Secretary  la  author- 
iced  further  to  convey  Federally  owned  landa 
and  Interests  in  lands  within  the  park  In 
exchange  for  non -Federal  landa  and  intereste 
m  land*  of  approximately  equal  value  with- 
in the  pork  If,  In  his  Judgment,  such  ex- 
change Is  in  the  public  Interest.  Federal 
lands  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Oreat  Basin  National  Park,  aa  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  hereby  transferred 
to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  preaervatlon 
and  administration  as  a  part  of  such  park. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Lehman  Caves  National  Monu- 
ment, established  on  January  24,  1922,  by 
proclamation  of  the  President  pursuant  to 
authority  contained  In  the  Act  of  June  8, 
1906  (34  Stat.  225),  Is  hereby  abolished. 
Lands  and  interests  in  lands  heretofore  com- 
prising such  monument  shall,  from  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act,  be  a  part  of  the 
Great  Basin  National  Park. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Great  Basin  National  Park 
shall  be  administered  ptirsuant  to  the  Act 
of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stet.  535),  entitled 
'An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes',  as  amended. 

"Sec.  6.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall  af- 
fect any  valid  existing  claim,  location,  or 
entry  under  the  land  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  the  right  of  any  such  claimant, 
locator,  or  entrsmaan  to  the  full  use  and  en- 
Jojrment  of  his  lands. 

"Sec.  6.  Within  the  Oreat  Basin  National 
Park,  all  mineral  deposits  of  the  classes  and 
kinds  now  subject  to  location,  entry,  and 
patent  under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  the  land  containing 
them,  and  minerals  subject  to  leasing  under 
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the  mineral  leading  laws  of  the  United  States 
ahadX  be  subject  to  exploration  and  disposal 
under  auch  laws,  with  right  of  occupation 
and  use  of  so  much  of  the  surface  of  the 
l&nd  as  may  be  required  for  all  purposes 
reasonably  Incident  to  the  mining  or  re- 
moval of  the  minerals;  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe  such 
general  regulations  for  the  control  of  these 
activities  as  he  deems  necessary  to  preserve 
the  scenic,  scientific,  and  recreation  values 
of  the  area.  The  pro\lsl<)ns  of  the  Act  of 
July  31.  1947  (61  Stat.  68n .  as  amended, 
shall  have  no  application  within  the  Great 
Basin  National  Park. 

"Sec.  7.  Where  arc  any  Federal  lauds  In- 
cluded within  the  Great  Basin  National 
Park  are  legally  occupied  or  utilized  on  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  Act  fjr  grazing 
purposes,  pursuant  to  a  lease,  permit,  or 
license  issued  or  authorized  by  any  depart- 
ment, establishment,  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
permit  the  persons  holding  such  grazing 
privileges  on  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
Act.  their  heirs,  successors,  or  assigns,  to  re- 
new the  privileges  from  time  to  time  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe:  Provided,  hotccier, 
That  no  such  prlvUego  shall  be  extended 
beyond  the  period  ending  twenty-flve  years 
from  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act  ex- 
cept as  sp>eclflcally  provided  fur  In  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  permit  a  holder 
of  the  grazing  privilege  to  renew  such 
privilege  from  time  to  time  during  the 
holders  lifetime  beyond  the  twenty -five- 
year  period,  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions a.';  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  If  1 1 1 
t*ie  holder  Is  the  person  who  held  svich 
privilege  on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act, 
or  (2 1  the  holder  Is  the  heir.  8uccess(.)r.  or 
assign  of  such  person  and  was  a  member  of 
that  person's  Immediate  family,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  luteriwr,  oa 
the  date  iif  approval  of  this  Act.  Nothing 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
creating  any  vested  right,  title.  Interest,  ur 
•state  In  or  to  any  of  the  Federal  lands.  The 
Secretary,  by  regulation,  may  limit  the 
privileges  enjoyed  under  this  Act  to  tlie  ex- 
tent that  they  are  appurtenant  to  the  pri- 
vate lands  owned  by  the  persons  who  held 
•u<ih  privileges  on  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  Act,  and  may  adjiist  such  privileges  to 
preserve  the  park  land  and  resources  from 
destruction  or  unnecessary  Injiiry.  Grazing 
privileges  appurtenant  to  privately  owned 
lands  located  within  the  Great  Basin  Na- 
tional Park  established  by  this  Act  shall  not 
be  withdrawn  until  title  to  lands  to  which 
such  privileges  are  appurtenant  shall  have 
vested  In  the  United  States,  except  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  regulations  applicable 
thereto  and  after  re.isonable  notice  of  any 
default. 

"Sbc  8  There  are  hereby  eliminated  from 
the  Humboldt  National  Forest  all  those 
lands  comprising  the  Snake  Division  of  the 
forest  which   He  In: 

"Nevada 

"mount  DIABLO   MEXIDl.VN 

"Townahlps  10,  11,  13,  13,  and  14  north, 
range  68  east; 

'Townships   10,    11.    12,    13,  and   14   north. 

69  east;  and 

"Townships  10,  11,  12,  and  13  north,  range 

70  east. 

"Sec  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  AS  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee  subcommittee  that  processed 
this  legislation,  I  am  much  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  It 
and  to  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 


The  term  "Great  Basin"  refers  to  that 
afrgreejation  of  about  100  separate  basins 
BJnd  their  associated  mountains  in  which 
drainage  generally  does  not  reach  the 
sea.  It  includes  all  but  the  extreme 
western  and  south  portions  of  my  own 
State  of  Nevada,  the  western  half  of 
Utah,  a  section  of  south-central  Orei;on, 
and  two  smail  portions  of  California. 
The  principal  cliaract^iislics  of  the 
Great  Ba.sin  today  are  the  isolated 
mountain  ranges  separated  by  de.sert 
plains.  The  total  area  of  the  basin  Ls 
about  equally  divided  between  ranges 
and  ba.&iiis. 

There  is  no  more  outstanding  example 
of  Great  Basin  physioxraptiy  than  that 
portion  of  the  Snake  Ranso  that  i.s  pro- 
posed for  e.stabli.shment  as  a  national 
park  undor  the  provisions  of  S.  1760  At 
the  present  time  there  is  no  characteris- 
tic portion  of  the  Great  Bai>in  in  tiie  na- 
tional park  system.  As  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation,  my  colleat;ue.  Seioator 
Cannon,  and  I  are  extremely  enthusias- 
tic about  the  prospect  of  thi.s  truly  out- 
standini?  area  t>eing  established  as  the 
f^rst  national  park  in  our  State. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  fur  all  Mt-mlx'rs 
of  the  Senate  to  see  thi.s  mai-velously 
scenic  area  in  the  Snake  Range.  Within 
the  area  proposed  for  park  development 
are  14  moimtain  peaks  with  elevations 
in  excpss  of  10.000  feet.  The  tops  of  six 
of  these  peaks  stand  a  mile  or  more 
above  the  adjacent  lowland  de.'.erts. 
Wheelf^r  Peak,  which  duminatt-.s  the 
southern  Snake  Ramie,  is  13.063  feet 
hlKh  and  towers  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  nearby  second  hi'^hest  peuk. 
These  peaks  and  others  nearby  are  pyr- 
amidal in  form,  or  were  before  glaciers 
carved  cirques,  or  amphitheaters,  in 
their  flanks.  This  aK^regation  of  moun- 
tains, some  with  spectacular  vertical 
walls  and  alpine  lake.s,  presents  a  most 
inviting  scene  which  is  somewhat  unbe- 
lievable in  its  arid  setting.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  those  associated  with  the  salt- 
encrusted  sinks,  all  natural  phenomena 
associated  with  life  in  the  Great  Basin 
are  exemplified  within  this  proposed 
park  area.  Herein  exist  an  amazing 
variety  of  plantlife,  ranging  from  thase 
Identified  with  lowland  deserts  to  types 
of  vegetation  representative  of  the  Ca- 
nadian and  Arctic  regions. 

Within  the  proposed  boundaries  of  the 
Great  Basin  National  Park  Ls  Lehman 
Caves  National  Monument,  This  unit  of 
the  park  system  would  be  abolished  as 
such  and  woiUd  become  a  part  of  the 
park. 

With  all  deference  to  my  friends 
from  other  States,  in  which  great  cav- 
erns are  located,  such  s-s  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky  and  the  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico, I  must  state  that  the  cave,  the 
subject  of  the  pending  bill,  Is  actually 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 
When  properly  developed,  I  am  sure 
It  will  compare  favorably  with  the  cele- 
brated Carlsbad  Cavern  in  the  Slate  of 
New  Mexico. 

Fortunately,  this  splendid  area  Is 
easily  accessible  to  the  public.  US. 
Highway  6-50.  the  scenic  transconti- 
nental highway  acros-s  Nevada,  crosses 
the  Snake  Range  just  north  of  the  pro- 
posed area.     One  of   the  main  north- 


south  tralBc  arteries  In  Nevada,  U.S. 
Highway  93,  skirt3  the  west  side  of  the 
Snake  Range.  Ely.  Nev..  some  70  miles 
to  the  west,  is  served  daily  by  United 
Airlines. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands,  I  have  become  particular- 
ly conscious  of  the  costs  of  land  ac- 
Quiiition  i.n  connection  with  the 
development  and  improving  of  our  na- 
tional parks.  One  aspect  of  this  Great 
Biu-in  proposal  tliat  is  most  gratifying 
to  me  IS  the  relatively  modest  land  ac- 
quisition cost.  While  some  123,000  acres 
will  eventually  comprisr  this  park,  only 
2,100  acres  of  non-Federal  land  arc  in- 
volved E;itimatod  costs  for  land  ac- 
quisition approximate  $150,000,  or 
$30,000  anr.ually  during  the  5-year 
acqul.sition  program.  The  balance  of 
the  land  to  bo  Incorporated  In  the  park 
is  presently  in  Federal  ownership.  The 
greater  part  of  this  acreage  Is  now  In 
the  Humboldt  National  Forest  and  Is 
administered  by  the  US.  Fore«t  Service. 
Ihe  balance  of  the  land,  some  6,000 
acre.s.  is  public  domain  land  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment 

S  1760  affords  protection  to  all  In- 
dividuals having  valid  existing  rights 
wiihm  the  proposed  exterior  boundaries 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  makes  that  very 
clear  in  this  language: 

Stc.  5.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall  af- 
fect any  valid  existing  claim,  location,  or 
entry  under  the  land  laws  of  the  United 
.States  or  the  right  of  any  such  claimant, 
LxratT,  or  entryman  to  the  full  use  and 
enjoyment  of  his  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  say  that  located 
within  the  proposed  national  park  are  a 
number  of  patented  mining  claims  and 
claims  which  are  held  on  open  location. 
The.se  claims  would  be  completely  pro- 
tected under  the  provisions  of  this  par- 
ticular section  of  the  law. 

I  would  likewise  comment  that  new 
activity,  if  there  should  be  new  mining 
activity  in  this  particular  area,  would 
be  permitted,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  8  of  the  bill  In  accordance 
with  general  regulations  designed  to  pro- 
tect .scenic,  .scientific,  and  recreation 
values  in  the  area. 

The  grazing  of  livestock  In  this  pro- 
p>osed  park  would  be  eliminated  eventu- 
ally, but  the  bill  affords  Interim  recog- 
nition and  protection  to  those  permit- 
tees having  grazing  privileges  at  the 
present  time  on  U.S.  forest  and  pubhc 
domain  land  within  the  suggested  boun- 
daries. 

Mr.  President,  public  hearings  on  this 
leui.slation  have  been  held  both  In  Ne- 
vada and  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  bill 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  have  been  Incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill  by  way  of  amendments 
which  were  adopted  en  bloc  Just  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

The  Departments  cost  data  state- 
ment and  facts  concerning  our  park 
programs.  Including  the  effect  they  may 
have  on  our  overall  budgetary  require- 
ments, are  contained  In  the  committee 
report,  beginning  on  page  11. 
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The  overall  cost  will  be  approximately 
$5.2  million  Including,  first,  the  cost  of 
the  land,  which  will  be  some  $150,000. 
Two  witnesses  from  the  Department 
have  indicated  that  the  cost  of  the  even- 
tual development  and  full  use  of  the 
proposed  national  park  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $3.8  million  over  a  pe- 
riod of  5  years.  In  addition,  the  op- 
erational costs  are  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately $230,000  to  $240,000  a  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  Is  the  Senator's 
understanding  as  to  the  continuation  of 
hunting  and  fishing  on  the  land  after 
it  has  been  incorixirated  into  the  park 
system? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Pishing  would  be  per- 
mitted. I  may  say,  though,  that  there 
Is  very  little  fishing.  This  Is  really  des- 
ert area.  There  would  be  very  little 
fishing;  however,  fishing  will  be  per- 
mitted In  the  same  manner  as  it  Is  at 
the  present  time.  There  are  a  few 
streams.  There  are  some  upland  lakes 
which  are  attractive  In  the  spring  of 
the  year.  There  would  be  no  change  In 
the  fishing. 

Hunting  would  be  prohibited.  There 
has  been  an  annual  harvest,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  right,  of  some  105  to  110 
deer.  Such  hunting  would  be  prohib- 
ited Immediately. 

Mr.  AIKEIN.  Then  there  has  been  a 
comparatively  small  take  of  deer  on  the 
land? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  In  relation  to  the  total 
number  of  deer  which  are  taken  in 
places  that  are  open  throughout  the 
State  of  Nevada,  110  is  really  a  small 
number.  There  has  l)een  some  dispute, 
I  should  say  in  complete  honesty  and 
frankness,  about  the  niunber  of  deer 
taken  from  this  particular  area.  How- 
ever, as  best  we  have  been  able  to  check 
It,  based  on  the  average  aruiual  take,  the 
number  would  be  approximately  110 
deer  a  year,  because  there  Is  no  bound- 
ary within  which  It  can  be  said  that 
deer  are  taken.  The  best  testimony  is 
that  an  average  of  110  deer  a  year  have 
been  taken  from  this  area  over  the  past 
5  years. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Fishing  would  he  per- 
mitted under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Nevada? 

Mr.  BIBLE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  there  any  forest  on 
the  land? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  There  is  a  reasonable 
amount  of  forest.  The  testimony 
showed  that  there  had  been  some  use 
of  It.  There  were  a  couple  of  little  saw- 
mills, one  located  over  the  border  In 
the  State  of  Utah.  The  amount  of 
timber  removed  from  this  particular 
area  has  been  almost  negligible. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Was  there  opposition 
from  sawmill  operators? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Actually,  the  sawmill 
operators  as  such  consist  of,  I  think, 
either  two  or  three  farmers,  who  occa- 
sionally go  in  and  saw  some  timber  for 
their  own  use,  either  for  f enceposts  or  for 
burning  or  other  operations.  But  there 
were  no  going,  operating  sawmills  there, 
and  there  are  none  there  now. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
a.sked  the  question  in  connection  with 


other  proposals  of  the  Park  Service 
which  would  seem  to  be,  perhaps,  more 
applicable  to  eastern  conditions. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  This  area  Is  located  in 
the  Great  Basin.  It  would  be  a  rather 
unusual  typ>e  of  national  park.  It  would 
be  truly  a  desert  national  park. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  the  very  able  and  influen- 
tial ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AlTairs. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  re- 
ferred to  the  sr>ecial  consideration,  if 
not  the  concessions,  which  have  pro- 
vided In  the  bill  for  continuing  grazing 
and  mining  operations  within  the  area 
of  the  proposed  national  park.  Does 
not  the  Senator  feel  that  these  conces- 
sions may  In  some  way  establish  a 
precedent  which  may  plague  us  in  the 
future,  as  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  considers  the  crea- 
tion of  other  national  parks? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  certainly  hope  that  it 
is  not  true.  Mining  has  already  been 
permitted  in  some  of  the  national 
parks — for  example,  within  Mount  Mc- 
Klnley  National  Park,  I  believe,  and  also 
In  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument, 
and  also  in  the  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  Na- 
tional Monument  and  in  the  Death  Val- 
ley National  Monument.  I  recognize 
that  mining  is  not  permitted  in  many  of 
the  national  parks — for  instance,  it  Is  not 
permitted  In  Yellowstone  Park  or  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  or  Yosemite 
National  Park,  to  name  a  few.  But 
mining  has  already  been  permitted  in 
some  of  the  national  parks,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  is  not  a  disservice  to  the  na- 
tional park  concept.  Neither  do  I  think 
this  part  of  the  bill  would  establish  a 
precedent.  For  example.  In  connection 
with  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore, 
which  was  established  during  the  last 
session,  the  homeowners  are  permitted 
to  live  in  the  park  area  and  to  continue 
to  do  so  and  to  hold  their  land  in  fee 
simple  for  an  Indefinite  period  of  time. 
That  area  is  a  national  seashore,  but  it 
is  very  much  in  the  nature  of  a  national 
park. 

Likewise,  at  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore,  in  California,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  at  the  last  ses- 
sion— dairy  farming  will  be  permitted  in 
the  central  area.  Similarly,  in  the  pro- 
posed Padre  Island  National  Seashore — 
the  measure  creating  It  is  still  in  com- 
mittee— oil  and  gas  producing  opera- 
tions will  be  permitted  to  be  carried  on. 

So  I  say  frankly  that  I  do  not  believe 
this  provision  will  come  to  plague  us. 
I  believe  there  are  some  such  areas  in 
which  mining  will  do  no  harm;  and  if 
the  Senator  will  visit  these  areas  I  be- 
lieve he  will  observe  that  many  of  them 
will  not  be  harmed  by  permitting  min- 
ing. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  gradually  establishing  a  new- 
concept  of  national  parks  which  is  rap- 
idly closing  the  gap  between  national 
forest  areas  and  national  parks.  Can 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  tell  us  how 
many  acres  of  the  former  Federal  for- 


est areas  in  his  State  will  be  Included 
in  the  proposed  new  park  area? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Yes,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  state  that  figure.  Of  this  123.000 
acres,  substantially  the  largest  amount 
is  at  the  present  time  composed  of  na- 
tional forest  land.  I  believe  it  amounts 
to  116,000  acres,  out  of  the  total  of  123.- 

000  acres.  At  any  rate.  It  is  the  greater 
part  of  the  national  park  area. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  tell  us  why  the  establish- 
ment of  this  park  would  be  to  the  t>enefit 
of  the  people  of  his  State,  as  compared 
with  the  uses  which  in  the  past  have  been 
made  of  the  area  when  it  was  national 
forest  land? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Yes.  I  believe  the  status 
of  a  national  park  will  increase  the  na- 
tional significance  of  the  area,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  thus  become  more  attractive 
to  those  who  travel  in  the  West.  We  in 
Nevada  conceive  of  this  park  as  being 
part  of  a  group  of  great,  western  scenic 
attractions  located  In  Utah  and  Nevada. 
For  example.  It  will  tie  in  very  well  with 
Zion  National  Park,  Bryce  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  Lake  Mead  Recreational 
Area,  and  Grand  Canyon  National  Park, 
which   is  located  in  northern  Arizona. 

1  am  convinced  that  the  establishment 
of  a  national  park  in  this  area  will  give 
it  far  greater  attractiveness  and  will 
make  it  of  far  more  national  signifi- 
cance than  if  the  land  continued  to  be 
operated  by  the  Forest  Service. 

I  may  say  that  until  the  present  time, 
until  an  attempt  was  made  to  create  a 
national  park  in  the  area,  the  whole  area 
rather  fell  into  disuse.  But  when  the 
Forest  Service  found  that  a  national 
park  may  be  created  there,  the  Forest 
Service  showed  intense  interest  in  im- 
proving the  area  itself.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  better  to  estab- 
lish a  national  park  there. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  although  I  am  not  in  the 
confidence  of  the  oflBcials  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  I  believe  that 
the  Forest  Service  officials  did  register 
vigorous  opposition  to  elimination  of  the 
national  forest  area  and  the  inclusion  of 
this  land  in  a  national  park.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
would  characterize  it  as  "vigorous  oppo- 
sition"; but  they  maintained  that  the 
area  could  be  operated  equally  well  under 
their  jurisdiction — in  other  words,  under 
the  Forest  Service.  That  statement  is 
made  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
report  which  last  year  was  made  a  part 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
107,  part  16,  pages  21343-21344.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  portion  of 
the  Record  be  printed  at  this  point,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Congressional  Rzcord,  Sept.  26, 

1961] 

Establishment  or  Gskat  Basin   National 

Park,   Nev. 

Mr.  Metc^lt.  Mr.  President,  on  September 
12  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bi- 
ble] flled  Report  No.  988  relative  to  S.  1760, 
a  bin  to  establish  the  Oreat  Basin  National 
Park    in    Nevada,    from    the   Committee   on 
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InCeriur  and  Iiisular  Affairs.  The  commit- 
tee's report  did  not  contain  the  report  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlc\ilture  on  the  bill.  On  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  I  ask  unanl- 
movis  consent,  therefore,  that  the  report  on 
S.  1760  received  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  dated  June  20,  1961,  be  printed 
as  a  part  thereof. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
It  IS  so  ordered. 

The  report  Is  as  follows: 

DEFARTMENT   or   ACRiruLTURE. 

Wathtngton.  D  C  .  June  20.  1961 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
Ctiairman,   Committee   on   Interior   and    In- 
sular Affair-!.  V  S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Anderson:  This  Is  la  re- 
spKinse  t')  your  letter  of  May  5,  1961,  for  a  re- 
port on  S  1760.  a  bill  to  establish  the  Great 
Basin  National  Piuk  in  Nevada,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Approximately  94  percent  of  the  lands 
making  up  the  national  park  that  this  bill 
would  create  are  national  forest  lands  and 
have  been  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  man- 
agement of  this  Department  for  more  than 
50  years 

We  believe  that  the  public  interest  has 
been,  and  would  continue  to  t)e.  adequxitely 
served  by  retention  of  the  lands  in  natlonaJ 
forest  status  and  continued  management  un- 
der principles  adopted  by  the  Congress  for 
the  national  forests  In  the  Multiple  Use-Sus- 
tained Tleld  Act  of  June  12,  1960.  We  fur- 
ther believe  that  the  bill  could  have  unde- 
sirable results  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
the  national  parks  and  the  national  for- 
ests. However,  if  the  Congress  concludes 
that  the  creation  of  a  national  park  from 
these  national  forest  lands  is  desirable,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  not  raise  ob- 
jection If  the  bill  Is  amended  as  hereinafter 
recommended. 

8.  1780  would  ( 1 )  establish  a  speclRcally 
described  area  of  land  In  eastern  Nevada  as 
the  Oreat  Basin  National  Park.  (2)  transfer 
federally  owned  lands  within  the  described 
area  to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  preserva- 
tion and  administration  as  a  part  of  such 
park,  (3)  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  procure  by  purchase  or  donation,  or 
with  donated  funds,  lands  or  Interests  In 
lands  wtthtn  the  park.  (4)  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  federally  owned  lands  within  the 
park  area  for  non-Federal  lands  or  Interests 
In  lands  of  approximately  equal  value  within 
that  area.  (5)  abolish  the  Lehman  Caves  Na- 
tional Monument,  which  Is  within  the  de- 
scribed area,  and  make  It  a  part  of  the  Great 
Basin  National  Park,  and  (6)  prescribe  that 
the  park  be  administered  pursuant  to  the 
art  of  August  25,  1916,  entitled  '"An  act  U> 
establish  the  National  Park  Service  and  lor 
other  purposes,"  as  amended. 

The  biU  would  also  provide  that  the  es- 
tablishment and  administration  of  the  na- 
tional park  would  be  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing provisions:  (1)  Valid  existing  clalm.<i. 
liK-atlons.  or  entries  under  the  land  laws  of 
the  United  States  would  not  be  affected  by 
establishment  of  the  national  park;  (2i  all 
mineral  deposits  of  the  classes  and  kinds 
now  subject  to  location,  entry,  and  patent 
under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States, 
exclusive  i>f  the  land  containing  them,  and 
minerals  subject  to  leasing  under  the  min- 
eral lea.sing  laws  of  the  United  States  would 
be  subject  to  exploration  and  disposal  with 
riiijht  of  ocrupation  and  use  of  so  much  of 
the  .surfa<-e  tif  the  land  as  might  be  required 
fiT  all  purposes  reasonably  Incident  to  the 
mining  cr  removal  of  the  mlnenils.  and  (3) 
where  Federal  lands  Included  within  the 
natii.n.il  park  were  legally  occupied  or 
utilized  at  the  time  of  enactment  for  graz- 
ing purjx.)8e8.  the  person,  his  heirs,  succes- 
aors,  or  assigns,  would  be  entitled  to  renewal 
of  such  grazing  privileges  for  a  period  uf  26 
years  o«r  during   the   lifetime  of  the  person 


or  those  of  his  heirs  successors,  or  assigns 
who  were  members  of  his  Immediate  family 
on  the  date  of  approval  of  the  act.  With 
respect  to  the  latter  the  bill  specifically 
provides  that  nothing  therein  "shall  be  con- 
strued as  creating  any  vested  rights,  title, 
interest,  or  estate  in  or  to  any  Federal  lands." 

n-.e  117,100  aTes  of  national  forest  land 
which  nuike  up  almost  all  of  this  proposed 
natlunal  park  are  a  part  of  the  Snake  dl\l- 
si  ni  of  the  Humboldt  National  P'ore.^it,  cre- 
ated by  Executive  Order  No  908  on  July  1. 
1908.  As  a  part  of  the  national  forest  sys- 
tem these  l.inds  and  their  resources  have 
been,  and  are  being,  protected,  hu.sbanded 
and  in.ide  available  for  utiliz.iiiiai  under  the 
inultiple-use  principles  applicable  to  na- 
tional f'.re.st  lands 

The  recreational  resources  are  getting  In- 
creased use  each  year  To  accommodate  the 
51,000  recreation  visits  In  1960.  picnic,  ramp- 
ing, and  trailer  parking  facilities  ha\e  been 
provided.  Additional  facilities  are  planned 
to  meet  future  needs  as  these  devel  'p.  The 
timber  resuuices,  though  not  large,  would 
sustain  an  annual  sustained  cut  oi  1  to  1'.^ 
million  bocxrd  feet  Some  1  2(j0  Christmas 
trees  are  sold  annually,  and  an  estimated 
6.000  pounds  of  pli^on  nuts  are  harvested  In 
good  years  The  area  provldts  key  summer 
ran^e  for  2,811  sheep  and  837  cattle  under 
natlunal  forest  grazing  permits  The  nr.r.- 
eral  resources  ha-. e  been  pro.spectcd  and  are 
being  developed  under  the  general  mining 
laws.  TTie  areas  estimated  g.ime  herd  of 
3.0O0  mule  deer  has  been  actively  hunted 
each  year  by  some  500  hunters  The  water 
resource  is  characteristic  of  high  mountain 
ranges  that  rise  out  of  desert  surroundings 
It  provides  domestic  water  and  water  .supply 
fur  some  10  OOU  acres  of  nearby  farms  and 
ranch  lands. 

This  Department  believes  that  the  land 
and  res<^iurces  of  this  area  and  the  dem.mds 
for  resources  and  services  meet  the  criteria 
for  natlon:il  forest  land;  that  our  admlnl.s- 
tration  of  this  area  has  been  In  accord  with 
the  policies  and  directives  of  Congress,  and 
that  such  administration  has  t>een  a  direct 
benefit  to  the  surrounding  economy  and 
people. 

Normally,  national  p.irks  serve  two  primary 
purjjoses — preservation  and  recreation  They 
are  not  normally  open  to  mineral  exploration 
and  development,  to  livestock  grazlnv:.  nor 
to  hunting  under  state  laws;  likewise,  the 
timber  In  national  parks  is  n<it  available  for 
commercial  utllla>uion 

Under  S.  1760,  however,  special  provi- 
sions are  included  which  would  permit  con- 
tinuation of  prospecting  and  mining  and 
Ilvpst(  ck  grazing  Tt\e  mliMr  amount  of 
fishing  In  the  area  would  also  continue  as 
In  other  parks.  These  special  provisions  of 
the  bill  would  dictate  the  same  type  of  use 
fur  the  proposed  national  park  that  the 
area  now  receives  as  a  natlunal  forest  with 
the  e.xceptlon  that  the  small  amount  of 
logging  now  underway  wijuld  be  precUided 
and  hunting  wuld  no  longer  be  permitted 
under  St  ite  laws  Some  firm  of  hunting 
could,  we  unders'and,  t>e  carried  "^n  under 
regulations  of  the  Secret.iry  of  the  Interior 
Arrangements  t^)  allow  thLs  have  been  under 
consideration. 

Enactment  of  tills  bill  U)  estab»n>h  .t  na- 
tional park  with  the.se  specially  permitted 
uses  would  make  the  park  Flmllar  In  lis  ob- 
jectives to  the  na'lonal  forests  and  would 
partially  des'roy  whit  has  been  the  tradi- 
tional and  well-understood  distinction  In 
both  purp<^)se  and  management  betweei^  the 
national  p.irks  and  the  n.itioiivl  lorests. 
This,  we  believe.   Ui  be  undesirable 

Tt;e  uses  that  would  be  permitted  In  the 
proposed  park  and  their  slmll.irlty  t.)  the 
national  forest  uses  that  are  now  underway 
Indicate  that  no  upeclal  purpose  would  be 
served  by  converting  this  area  from  national 
forest  to  national  park  status  It  Is  pos-slble 
that  advocates  of  a  national  park  seek  prl- 


mkarlly  to  attach  the  national  park  name  to 
this  area  with  the  hope  uf  capitalizing  com- 
mercially on  that  name  by  developing  suffl- 
clent  additional  tourism. 

We  believe  the  national  forest  can  make 
fully  aa  great  a  contribution  in  developlnt; 
recreation  resources.  We  recognize  the  up- 
surge In  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  oj)- 
port  unities  Over  the  past  several  years  we 
have  Intensified  the  development  of  recrea- 
tional areas  within  the  national  forests;  we 
have  Increased  our  Informational  program  to 
brin<  to  the  public  attention  the  availability 
of  these  facilities,  we  arc  giving  Increasing 
emphasis  to  the  public  information  services 
provided  In  su.:h  areas  The  Increased  use 
of  and  Interest  In  national  forest  recreation 
areas  is  clearly  demonstrating  both  the 
awareness  of  the  public  of  these  areas  and 
the  value  of  ttiem  to  lix-al  communities  In 
attr:icting  tourists 

If  the  bill  were  enacted  with  the  bound- 
aries essentially  as  now  proposed.  It  would 
leave  In  national  fi.irest  status  about  55,000 
acres  located  primarily  at  the  south  end  of 
the  park.  Tills  acreage  would  be  Isolated 
from  other  parts  rif  the  Humboldt  National 
Forest.  We  believe  It  would  be  desirable 
that  tins  residUiU  area  be  added  to  the  park 
or  even  m.ire  preferably  be  returned  to  pub- 
lic domain  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
believes  that  It  would  be  undesirable  to  C(jn- 
tmue  this  acreage  In  national  forest  status 
and  rec immends  th.it  the  bill  t>e  so  amended 

The  appa'-ent  Intent  in  establishing  Uie 
boundary  at  the  north  end  of  the  park  was 
to  follow  the  national  forest  boundary 
There  Is  hrjwever.  one  place  In  section  18 
T  14  N  .  R  C9  B  ,  where  the  boundaries  do  not 
coincide.  We  recommend  that  the  bill  be 
amended   to  correct  t.hls  discrepancy. 

The  ab<jve  recommendations  can  be  accom- 
pli.-bed  as  follows 

Pat:e  3  line  23,  change  "three-quarters"  to 
"one-half". 

Paite  3.  line  25,  strike  the  words  "the  south 
half  of. 

Page  4,  line  2.  strike  the  words  "south 
one-sixteenth  latitudinal"  and  Insert  the 
Words  "e;uit-weit  quarter". 

Page  4,  line  3,  strike  the  entire  line  and 
l.'i-ert  in   lieu  thereof  "e.ast  quarter  corner". 

Page  4  line  4.  change  "one-quarter"  to 
"one-half  '. 

Page  9.  following  line  2.  add  a  new  eectk>n 
8  as  follows 

Sfc  8  There  are  hereby  eliminated  from 
Uie  Humtxjldt  National  Forest  all  those 
lands  Comprising  the  Snake  Division,  being 
situated  in  townships  10.  11.  12.  13,  and  14 
north,  r.mge  68  east,  townships  10.  11,  12.  13, 
and  14  north,  range  69  east;  and  townships 
10  11  12  and  13  north,  range  70  east.  Mount 
Diablo  Meridian  " 

P.ige  9,  line  3.  rentimber  present  section  8 
ius  sectl'  >n  9 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    advlFcs    that 
there  Is  nij  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  fri>m  the  stand jH)lnt  of   the  ad- 
miiUhtratJons  program. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Orvii.le  L    FUetman 

Mr  BIBl^  In  tho  report  it  i«  stated 
that  they  believe  that  the  public  interest 
has  b<'en  and  will  continue  to  be  ade- 
quatt  ly  served  by  retention  of  the  lands 
under  the  control  of  the  Forest  Service; 
and  they  analyze  the  national  park  bill, 
and  conclude  by  saying  that  if  the 
bill  were  to  be  enacted,  they  would  not 
have  objection,  provided  certain  spe- 
cific amendment.s  were  adopted.  Those 
amendments  were  adopted.  They  take 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice a  parcel  of  land  lyinR  to  the  south 
of  the  park,  and  put  it  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, as  public  domain. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
yield? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicK£T  Ln  the  chair) .  E>oe8  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota? 

Mr.  BIBLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  address  several  questions  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Nevada. 

First,  I  wish  to  read  from  lines  12  to 
16  of  section  2  of  the  bill,  beginning  on 
page  6: 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  Great  Basin  Na- 
tional Park,  as  described  above.  Is  authorized 
to  procure  by  purchase,  by  donation,  with 
donated  funds,  or  by  such  means  as  he  may 
deem  to  be  in  the  public  Interest,  lands  and 
interests  In  lands. 

Does  that  mean  that  if  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  deemed  it  to  be  in  the 
public  interest,  he  could  exercise  the 
right  of  eminent  domain? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  the  answer  is 
definitely  yes.  For  example,  if  he  were 
to  find  that  the  operation  of  a  patented 
mining  claim  might  Interfere  with  the 
best  use  of  the  national  park,  he  could, 
by  means  of  condemnation,  acquire  for 
the  park  such  interests. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  How  does 
that  square  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 5  and  6  of  the  bill,  particularly 
the  provisions  of  section  5,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall 
affect  any  valid  existing  claim,  location,  or 
entry  under  the  land  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  the  right  of  any  such  claimant, 
locator,  or  entryman  to  the  full  use  and  en- 
joyment of  his  lands. 

If  the  Secretary'  is  to  have  the  power 
of  condemnation,  would  not  he  be  able  to 
condemn  such  entries? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  believe  he  would  be 
able  to  do  so  as  a  matter  of  law,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  particular  provision 
of  the  act.  The  section  to  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  alludes — 
section  5 — represents  the  committee's  at- 
tempt to  make  It  abundantly  clear  that 
anyone  who  has  an  existing  valid  claim 
will  be  protected.  We  intend  that  these 
titles  will  be  respected  by  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment; they  do  not  fall  or  end  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  a  bill  creating 
a  national  park. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  what 
pood  does  It  do  to  have  the  bill  set  forth 
that  such  a  person  has  a  valid  claim,  if 
in  another  paragraph  of  the  bill  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  Secretary  may  procure  it 
by  such  means  as  he  deems  to  be  within 
the  public  interest?  For  example,  he 
could  condemn  it. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  only  means  which 
could  be  used  would  be  condemnation, 
under  due  process  of  law,  and  on  paying 
the  value  determined  by  the  court  or  by 
a  jury,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  power 
to  condemn  property  is  authorized  to  give 
full  efTect  to  the  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram. Such  authority  as  Is  created  In 
section  2  could  well  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Interests  otherwise  protected  by 
section  5  but  only,  in  my  judgment,  if 
the  utilization  of  the  protected  right  be- 
came grossly  inconsistent  with  the  basic 


or  essential  purposes  for  which  the  park 
is  being  established. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Of 
cotirse,  if  this  matter  Is  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  Nevada  and  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada.  I  would  not  dispute  it. 

However,  if  this  were  to  be  a  precedent 
or  were  to  be  applicable  to  other  States, 
I  personally  woiild  have  some  reserva- 
tions. I  would  not  want  a  park  to  be 
created  in  a  State  when,  in  one  part  of 
the  act  it  stated,  "We  will  recognize  the 
claim."  and  in  another  paragraph  it 
stated,  "The  Secretary  can  practice  the 
right  of  condemnation."  I  would  give 
the  Secretary  the  right  to  purchase  or 
exchange,  but  I  would  personally  not 
want  the  Secretary  to  have  the  right  of 
condemnation  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose. 

I  note  that  in  section  6  of  the  bill  min- 
eral deposits  are  dealt  with,  and  the  lan- 
guage proposes — 

Minerals  subject  to  leasing  under  the  min- 
eral leasing  laws  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  subject  to  exploration  and  disposal  under 
such  laws,  with  right  of  occupation. 

And  so  forth.  Would  the  Senator  care 
to  state  whether  that  language  would 
limit  the  development  of  claims  to  pros- 
pecting and  removal  of  the  minerals,  and 
yet  not  permit  the  milling  of  the  min- 
erals? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  would  be  of  the  opinion 
that  this  provision  was  primarily  for 
prospecting  or  developing  and  for  actual 
mining.  I  would  not  think  the  provision 
carried  with  it  the  right  to  have  a  mill 
site  or  any  other  elaborate  practice  that 
was  not  directly  associated  with  the 
actual  mining. 

I  may  say  that  the  problems  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  raises,  and 
those  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
commented  upon,  are  good  suggestions. 
They  are  problems  which  concerned  the 
c<xnmittee  a  great  deal. 

I  think  one  has  to  know  this  particu- 
lar area  and  the  geology  of  it  to  under- 
stand whether  or  not  this  provision  is 
going  to  cause  any  problem  in  the  future. 
Let  me  illustrate.  For  many  years  ex- 
plorations have  taken  place  on  the  west- 
em  slopes  of  this  particular  park.  First 
explorations  for  uranium  took  place. 
Now  It  is  thought  that  beryllium  may  be 
discovered.  To  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  there  would  be  no  conflict  as  to  the 
prospecting  and  mining  for  beryllium, 
we  excluded  the  particular  section  of  the 
park  that  gave  some  prospect  for  devel- 
opment of  the  beryllium.  It  was  care- 
fully worked  out  and  negotiated. 

I  would  think  that  if  the  bill  were  en- 
acted into  law  today,  hereafter  if  a  pros- 
pector were  to  go  into  that  area  and  stick 
a  pick  into  the  ground  and  by  chance 
find  some  type  of  mineral  wealth,  his 
activity  would  be  limited  to  prospecting 
and  mining.  I  think  he  could  put  a  mill 
there  only  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
said  it  would  not  disrupt  the  overall, 
paramount  use  of  the  area  as  a  national 
park. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator's reference  to  beryllium  Is  of  inter- 
est. Ninety-five  percent  of  beryllium 
produced  in  this  country  is  produced 
within  15  miles  of  my  hometown.    We 


are  thought  to  be  the  beryllium  capital 
of  the  country.  However,  in  view  of  the 
growing  uses  for  beryllitun,  we  would 
certainly  have  no  objection  to  exploring 
for  beryllium  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  raise  the  question,  however,  because, 
in  connection  with  a  reserve  made  some 
years  ago  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota,  within  a  national  forest  area, 
specifically  within  the  so-called  Norbeck 
Wildlife  Reserve,  we  attempted  to  work 
out  regulations  and  legislation  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  prospect- 
ing and  the  mining  of  minerals,  but  not 
permit  milling,  on  the  ground  that  the 
use  of  the  streams  for  milling  in  the 
particular  recreation  area  would  defeat 
the  purposes  of  creating  the  park. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
pointed  out,  one  needs  to  know  the  geol- 
ogy and  conditions  of  a  p>articular  area 
to  know  how  various  developments  would 
affect  them.  It  may  be  that  milling 
would  not  be  objectionable  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Great  Basin  National  Park. 
I  have  thought  it  was  desirable,  where  we 
could,  however,  to  preserve  for  future 
generations,  and  for  the  present  genera- 
tion, the  opportunity  to  remove  minerals, 
particularly  those  of  strategic  or  critical 
importance  to  the  country,  and  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  look  for  them  and 
remove  them  if  it  could  be  done  without 
necessitating  the  development  of  mills 
or  processes  which  would  clutter  up  or 
perhaps  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  park. 
That  was  the  reason  why  I  raised  the 
question. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  it  is  a  timely 
question,  and  I  think  the  colloquy  and 
discussion  are  very  helpful.  In  my  con- 
sidered judgment,  if  some  strategic  or 
critical  mineral  were  to  be  discovered 
sometime  in  the  future,  prospecting  and 
mining  would  be  permitted,  I  doubt 
whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  or  could  or  should  permit  the 
location  of  a  mill  within  the  confines  of 
the  park.  I  do  not  think  the  mining 
would  be  stopped. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  read  the 
language  as  meaning  only  mining  and 
removal.  I  rather  hoped  the  limitations 
of  the  regulations  would  be  consistent 
with  the  needs  to  conserve  the  purpose 
of  a  national  park. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  they  would  be. 
There  is  very  little  water  feeding  down 
into  the  streams,  and  it  is  rather  sea- 
sonal, because  this  area  is  in  the  heart  oi 
the  Great  Basin  area,  where  the  climate 
is  extremely  dry  and  rainfall  exceedingly 
scarce.  I  doubt  if  a  mill  could  be  lo- 
cated within  the  confines  of  the  park  at 
that  altitude.  It  would  not  be  a  good 
millsite. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  One 
other  question  has  to  do  with  the  com- 
mittee amendments  in  section  7.  I  note, 
at  the  bottom  of  page  9,  that  a  25 -year 
continuation  of  grazing:  rights  is  pro- 
vided. This  language  is  contained  in 
section  7: 

Subject  to  such  \*xm»  and  oonditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  if  (1)  the  hold- 
er is  the  person  who  held  such  privilege  on 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act,  or  (2)  the 
holder  Is  the  heir,  successor,  or  assign  of  such 
person  and  was  a  member  of  that  person's 
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immediate  family  aa  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary 0/  the  Interior  of  the  date  of  the  ap- 
proval of  this  Act 

For  the  purpose  of  clarity  In  the  Rec- 
ord. It  IS  intended  that  the  only  exten- 
sion of  the  grazing  privilege  shall  be  to 
one  who  was  a  member  of  the  persons 
immediate  family  who  was  the  original 
holder  of  the  grazing  privilege? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  that  Is  correct, 
with  this  qualification:  that  provision 
goes  only  to  the  protection  beyond  25 
years.  The  immediate  family  would  be 
protected  for  lifetime. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  During 
the  period  beyond  the  25-year  period,  the 
protection  is  only  for  a  member  of  the 
immediate  family,  and  heir,  successor,  or 
assign.     Is  that  correct '' 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  correct  Th;s 
language  is  adopted  word  for  word  from 
the  language  written  into  the  Grand 
Teton  National  Park  Act,  and  has  had 
some  basis  of  experience  It  has  worked 
out  reasonably  well. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator realizes  that  when  we  deal  with 
legislation  of  this  sort  affecting  any  of 
the  Western  States,  certain  precedents 
or  principles  are  written  into  the  act  and 
they  become  advisory  or  precedents  in 
other  States. 

While  I  would  have  some  reservations 
to  the  bill  if  applicable  to  my  State,  if  the 
bill  is  acceptable  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  and  the  people  of  Nevada.  I 
shall  Interpose  no  objection.  I  wanted 
the  Record  clear  as  to  the  intent  and 
purpose. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  I  think  the  discussion 
has  been  very  helpful.  I  appreciate  his 
views.  I  think  they  have  cleared  the 
Record  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  seem^  Important,  if 
the  recreational  needs  of  the  people  are 
to  be  met,  that  there  be  an  expansion 
of  our  system  of  national  parks  and  other 
publicly  held  recreational  grounds. 
Though  it  may  be  easy  to  establish  a 
national  park  out  of  lands  in  the  na- 
tional domain,  yet  some  expansion  is 
needed  m  other  areas  where  entirely 
different  conditions  prevail.  In  estab- 
lishing principles  and  rules  for  the  use 
of  national  parks  which  may  be  chosen 
in  the  future,  is  it  not  highly  important, 
and  probably  necessary,  to  establish 
those  rules  and  principles  in  accordance 
with  conditions  which  prevail  where  it 
is  proposed  to  establish  a  new  park' 

Is  it  not  almost  impossible  to  lay  down 
blanket  rules  which  would  be  applicable 
all  over  the  country,  without  committing 
grave  injustices  and  possibly  putting 
large  numbers  of  people  out  of  their 
regular  employment^ 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  more.  I 
think  the  examples  of  two  of  the  bills 
which  we  passed  last  year  ar~  illustrative 
of  the  point  the  Senator  Is  making. 

Many  years  ago  people  would  have 
said  we  could  not  permit  dairy  cows  and 
national  parks  to  go  together,  but  this 
is  exactly  what  may  happen  in  tbe  State 
of  the  distmguished  senior  Senator  from 


California,   north   of  San   Francisco,   m 
the  Pomt  Reyes  area 

Many  people  would  have  said  we  could 
not  create  a  seashore  or  a  national  park 
in  an  area  as  populous  as  the  area  of 
Cape  Cod,  which  lies  to  the  east  of 
Boston,  but  nevertheless  this  has  been 
done. 

The  Padre  Island  bill  may  become  law- 
It  IS  before  the  committee  for  considera- 
tion. It  would  permit  oil  wells  to  be 
developed  out  m  the  gulf  or  on  the 
island  and  to  exist  side  by  side  with  a 
very  attractive  loiii;  spit  of  the  island 
which  run.s  more  than  80  miles  along 
the  gulf,  from  Corpus  Chiisti  to  Browns- 
ville. 

All  of  these  are  a  recognition  of  the 
different  criteria  which  are  found  on  the 
eastern  .seaboard  and  on  the  Pacific 
coa.st.  as  well  as  on  the  gulf 

I  could  not  agree  more  There  may 
be  different  problems,  if  there  is  a  na- 
tional park  in  Vermont,  and  the  criteria 
certainly  would  not  be  the  same  as  those 
to  be  applied  to  the  desert  area  of  the 
Great  Basin  National  Park. 

Mr.  AIKEN  That  is  why  I  am  .so  in- 
terested. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  suggesting  a  national  park  in  a 
spars«^ly  populated  area  in  Vermont 

I  imderstand  that  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Park  the  small 
villages  within  the  area  are  to  be  ijer- 
mitted  to  continue  their  existence 

Mr    BIBLE      That  is  ex£ictly  correct 

Mr  AIKEN  Instead  of  losing  their 
means  of  living,  the  people  m  tho.se  vil- 
lages will  probably  find  it  enhanced 

I  believe  also,  in  the  settiiu;  up  oi  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  the  tV;hin« 
and  the  hunting  will  be  continued  1 
think  I  am  correct  in  that  statement 

Mr  BIBLE  I  am  not  sure  witli  re- 
spect to  hunting,  I  say  in  complete 
honesty  Fishing  and  shell  fishing  are 
permitted  The  Senator  could  well  be 
correct  as  to  the  hunting  I  am  not  com- 
pletely advised  on  that  point.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  discus  It  with  the  Senator 
after  I  check  the  record  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  any  mistake  I  do  not  recall 
offhand,  whether  we  permitted  hunting 
We  did  permit  fishing,  and  we  did  per- 
mit shell  fishing  I  do  not  know  about 
the  hunting 

There  are  five  towns  involved  in  the 
Cape  Cod  area  They  will  continue  to 
exist  and  to  operate  They  will  have 
their  governing  councils  and  town  form 
of  government,  the  same  as  now. 

Mr  AIKEN  And  the  towns  and  com- 
munities. I  believe,  are  each  authorized 
to  appoint  members  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee for  the  operation  of  the  park 

Mr.  BIBLE      That  is  exactly  correct 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  important  to  know  whether  hunting 
is  permitted  in  the  park  or  not  The  fact 
remains  that  if  Congress  decided  hunt- 
ing should  be  permitted  it  could  be  per- 
mitted 

Mr.  BIBLE.  My  best  recollection  is 
that  we  left  the  issue  to  the  dtscretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Mr  AIKEN.  When  we  consider  the 
establishment  of  recreational  areas, 
wilderness  areas,  or  national  parks  in 
the  East,  we  have  to  corxsider  entirely 
different  conditions  from  those  existing 
in  the  West,    That  is  why  I  say.  in  the 


expansion  of  the  park  system.  It  will  be 
virtually  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  to 
apply  to  all  the  areas  which  are  In  the 
national  park  system. 

Mr  BIBLE  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  his  participation  and  the  con- 
tributions he  has  made  to  the  discussion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President,  before  any 
final  action  is  taken  with  respect  to  the 
bill,  I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  incorporated  In  the  Record 
tlie  statement  of  my  junior  colleague.  I 
had  hoped  my  colleague  would  be  able 
to  be  present  and  to  participate  In  the 
discLUssion  He  has  been  detained  at  a 
committee  meeting  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  prepared  by 
my  junior  colleague.  Senator  Cannon, 
who  IS  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  may  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this 
point 

There  b<4ng  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 
STATtMrNT  BT   Senator   Howabo   W     Cannon 

It  wtu  my  privilege  to  coai>onsor.  along 
with  my  ciii'.eague,  .Senator  Bible,  the  bill 
ii.iw  before  the  .Senate  S  1780  would  eatab- 
lUh  a  natliinal  park  In  the  Great  Baaln 
rpglon   In   Nevada 

Many  |>eople  think  nf  Nevada  aa  a  land  of 
large  open  spaces,  which  It  Indeed  is  But  It 
la  much  m»»re  than  that  Within  the  State 
lire  ma!;y  tree-cvered  mountain  ranges  and 
tzfsh  water  lakes  This  bill  would  designate 
'lie  such  area  as  a  natlmal  park  The  site 
lying  within  the  Great  Basin  region,  is  the 
culmlnaMng  point  nf  the  Giant  Snake  range 
It  Is  a  vmUiue  region  (^f  startling  contrasts 
It  en''ompa.'!Res  de.-ert  valleys  and  mountain 
peaks  rl«ing  m^re  than  13  000  feet  toward 
the  .sk>.  the  plant  and  animal  life  are  char- 
acteristic i.f  five  iif  the  seven  life  zones  of 
'.he  World  the  Lehman  caves,  already  desig- 
nated :l8  a  national  monument.  Include  what 
Se<Tetary  Udall  has  described  as  "some  of  the 
most  delicately  beautiful  cave  formations 
thus  far  discovered  anywhere  " 

Fourteen  peaks  within  the  park  area  have 
elevalU)ii.s  of  over  10.000  feet,  and  six  of 
these  stand  a  miie  ur  more  above  the  sur- 
rounding plains  The  most  monumental  of 
these  heights  Is  Wheeler  Peak,  which  l.s 
.s:i  jw  capped  during  most  of  the  year.  The 
sheer  beauty  of  these  peaks  Is  enhanced  by 
vertical  cliffs  l.WX)  feet  high  and  majestic 
amphitheaters  carved  Into  the  mountain- 
side by  prehistoric  glaciers  The  area  boasts 
an  iceOeld  which  has  many  characteristics 
of  a  glacial  formation,  and  a  unique  body 
of  nioMng  rock  which  geologists  have  de- 
Rncd  ivs  a  rf>ck  glacier 

On  the  summits  of  these  mountains  cm 
iil.so  be  found  mountain  mahogany,  man- 
/.anlta,  sagebrush  and  brlstlecone  pine  which 
have  been  e.stlmated  to  be  over  4,000  years 
old  Perhaps  most  striking  In  beauty  are 
the  three  alpine  lakes  which  nestle  within 
these   rugged  surroruidlngs 

I  have  described  some  of  the  features 
from  which  visitors  to  the  park  would  bene- 
fli  Equally  important  from  an  economic 
vuw  IS  the  benefit  which  would  accrue  to 
the  community  of  Ely  ujwn  the  establish- 
ment of  this  park  Ely  Is  largely  a  one- 
indu.stry  community,  and  the  dlveralflcatlon 
which  would  be  afforded  by  the  park  would 
help  to  boost  a  stilted  economy.  The  com- 
munity has  repeatedly  suffered  from  the 
curtailment  In  mining  activity.  The  park 
would  create  new  opportunity  and  new  em- 
ployment Most  Important.  It  would  pre- 
serve an  area  which  cannot  be  duplicated 
on  this  continent. 
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In  an  effort  to  satisfy  those  who  claim 
that  a  park  would  adversely  affect  grazing, 
hunting,  and  mining,  there  has  been  modi- 
fication and  refinement  of  the  bill  we  are 
presently  considering.  The  National  Park 
Bervlce  has  made  a  genuine  effort  to  make 
those  adjustments  which  would  minimize 
the  adversity  and  yet  not  Impair  the  admin- 
istration or  the  attractiveness  of  the  park. 
The  boundaries  have  been  redefined  to  ex- 
clude the  best  grazing  areas,  and  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  continued  use  of 
range  under  permits  now  held.  The  bill  also 
contains  provision,  of  course,  for  the  even- 
tual termination  of  those  privileges. 

A  rather  unique,  though  not  unprecedent- 
ed, provision  has  been  made  for  the  continua- 
tion of  mining  and  mineral  leasing  activi- 
ties. These  activities  would  be  allowed,  but 
there  could  be  no  acquisition  by  locators  or 
eutrymcn  of  title  to  Uie  land. 

During  field  bearings  on  this  legislation  In 
December  1959.  I  assured  my  constituents 
that  the  degree  of  adversity  which  might 
result  from  park  designation  would  be  mini- 
mized. I  am  convinced  that  this  has  been 
done  to  the  full  extent  consistent  with  sound 
park  management  practices. 

A  great  amount  of  work  has  gone  Into 
this  bill.  The  National  Park  Service  has  been 
most  cooperative:  the  Great  Basin  Park  As- 
sociation, formed  to  foster  the  establlsh- 
ment  of  the  Great  Basin  National  Park,  has 
worked  tlrelc-sly  to  generate  support;  and 
the  committee  has  reported  a  good  bill.  It 
Is  my  view  tl^at  we  need  to  take  steps  to 
jirotcct  areas  within  our  national  borders 
pofresslng  attractive  and  utilitarian  features, 
if  we  fall  to  do  so.  they  will  gradually  be 
overrun  and  reformed  until  they  no  longer 
exist  for  the  benefit  aiid  pleasure  of  future 
generatlon.s. 

Dr.  Conrad  L.  Wirth.  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  bervlce.  has  graphically  Illus- 
trated this  danger.  He  said.  "The  Inexora- 
ble marc  h  of  progress  brings  many  and  varied 
benefits  for  which  all  can  be  deeply  thank- 
ful. But  Inevltiibly  the  march  Imperils  other 
values,  old  and  often  deeply  loved.  This 
surging  tide  of  modern  progress  has  rolled 
over  vast  lueas  of  our  pristine  •  •  •  country, 
wiping  out,  one  after  another,  the  natural 
open  spaces  s<j  long  serene  and  undisturbed. 
Houses.  bvi.slnc.>-s.  restirts  of  all  kinds  con- 
tinue ever  mure  rapidly  to  invade,  disturb, 
and  dettroy  the  very  beauties  we  seek  most 
to  enjoy." 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  add  to  the  national  park  system 
the  legend  of  the  Great  Basin.  If  they  do. 
future  generations  will  laud  Uielr  foresight 
and  thuughtXulncss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  1760)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  lieprcsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  In  or- 
der to  preserve  for  the  benefit  and  Inspira- 
tion of  the  people  a  representative  segment 
of  the  great  basin  possessing  outstanding 
ecological  resources  and  significant  geo- 
logical and  scenic  values,  there  Is  hereby 
established  the  Great  Basin  National  Park 
In  the  State  of  Nevada  which,  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  shall  consist  of  lands 
and  Interest  in  lands  within  the  following 
described  boundary: 

Commencing  at  the  quarter  section  cor- 
ner of  sections  17  and  20,  township  11  north, 
range  70  east.  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  Ne- 
vada: thence  west  1',  a  miles  along  the  south 
boundaries  of  sections  17  and  18  to  the  west- 
erly common  corner  of  sections  18  and  19: 
thence   due    west   8   miles    over   unsurveyed 


land  to  a  point;  thence  due  north  over  un- 
surveyed land  to  a  point  which  is  due  east 
of  the  easterly  common  corner  of  sections 
5  and  8,  township  11  north,  range  68  east; 

•mence  westerly  over  unsurveyed  land  to 
said  easterly  common  corner  of  sections  5 
and  8;  thence  north  along  the  east  boundary 
of  section  6  to  the  northeast  corner  of  said 
section;  thence  due  north  approximately 
one  mile  over  unsurveyed  land  to  a  point 
which  Is  due  east  of  the  easterly  common 
corner  of  sections  25  and  36,  township  12 
north,  range  67  east,  thence  due  east  one 
mile  over  unsurveyed  land  to  a  point;  thence 
due  north  approximately  7  miles  over  un- 
surveyed land  to  a  point  which  Is  due  east 
of  the  northeast  corner  of  section  25,  town- 
ship 13  north,  range  67  east;  thence  due 
west  214  miles  to  a  f>oint;  thence  due  north 
approximately  3  miles  over  unsurveyed  land 
to  the  quarter  section  corner  of  tlie  south 
boundary  of  section  6,  township  13  north, 
range  68  east;  thence  2  miles  north  through 
the  center  of  section  6,  township  13  north, 
range  68  east,  and  section  31,  township  14 
north,  range  68  east,  to  the  quarter  section 
corner  common  to  sections  30  and  31; 

Thence  east  IV2  niUes  along  the  south 
boundaries  of  sections  30  and  29  to  the  com- 
mon corner  of  sections  28.  29.  32,  and  33; 
thence  north  2  miles  along  the  east  bound- 
aries of  sections  29  and  20  to  the  common 
corner  of  sections  16.  17,  20.  and  21;  thence 
east  1  mile  along  the  south  boundary  of 
section  16  to  the  common  corner  of  sections 
15,  16.  21.  and  22;  thence  north  1  mile  along 
the  east  boundary  of  section  16  to  the  com- 
mon corner  of  sections  9.  10,  15,  and  16; 
thence  eas*  3  miles  along  the  south  bound- 
aries of  sections  10.  11,  and  12  to  the  east- 
erly common  corner  of  sections  12  and  13 
on  the  east  boundary  of  township  14  north, 
range  68  east; 

Thence  north  approximately  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  along  the  west  boundary  of  town- 
ship 14  north,  range  69  east,  to  the  westerly 
common  corner  of  sections  7  and  18,  said 
township  and  range;  thence  east  approxi- 
mately one-half  mile  along  the  north  bound- 
ary of  said  section  18  to  the  north  quarter 
corner  of  said  section  18.  thence  south  ap- 
proximately one-half  mile  along  the  north 
south  quarter  line  of  said  section  18  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
said  section  18; 

Thence  east  approximately  one-half  mile 
along  the  east-west  quarter  line  of  said  sec- 
tion 18  to  the  east  quarter  corner  of  said 
section  18;  thence  south  approximately  one- 
half  mile  along  the  east  boundary  of  said 
section  18  to  the  southerly  common  corner 
of  said  section  18  and  section  17;  thence 
east  approximately  one-half  mile  along  the 
north  boundary  of  section  20  to  the  north 
quarter  corner  of  said  section  20; 

Thence  south  approximately  one  mile 
along  the  north-side  quarter  line  of  said 
section  20  to  the  north  quarter  comer  of 
section  29;  thence  east  approximately  one- 
half  mile  to  the  northeast  corner  of  said 
section  29;  thence  north  approximately  4.89 
chains  along  the  west  boundary  of  section 
28  to  the  northwest  corner  of  said  section 
28;  thence  east  approximately  one  mile 
along  the  north  boundary  of  said  section 
28  to  the  northeast  corner  of  said  section 
28; 

Thence  south  along  the  enst  boundaries 
of  sections  28  and  33.  township  14  north, 
range  68  east,  and  of  what  probably  will 
be  when  surveyed  section  4,  township  13 
north,  range  69  east,  to  the  east  quarter 
corner  of  said  section  4;  thence  east  ap- 
proximately two  miles  along  the  east-west 
quarter  lines  of  sections  3  and  2  to  the 
east  quarter  corner  of  said  section  2;  thence 
south  approximately  one-half  mile  along 
the  east  boundary  of  section  2  to  the  com- 
mon corner  of  sections  1,  2,  11,  and  12; 

Thence  east  approximately  two  miles 
along  the  north  boundaries  of  said  section 


12,  township  13  north,  range  69  east,  and 
section  7,  township  13  north,  range  70  east, 
to  the  oonunon  corner  of  sections  6,  6,  7, 
and  8;  thence  south  6  miles  along  the  west 
boundaries  of  sections  8.  17,  20,  29,  and  32, 
to  the  southerly  common  xorner  of  sections 
31  and  32,  township  13  north,  range  70  east; 
thence  east  1  mile  along  the  south  bound- 
ary of  section  32  to  the  northerly  common 
corner  of  sections  4  and  5,  township  12 
north,  range  70  east; 

Thence  south  1  mile  along  the  west 
boundary  of  section  4,  to  the  common  corner 
of  sections  4,  5,  8,  and  9;  thence  east  1  mile 
along  the  south  boundary  of  section  4.  to 
the  common  corner  of  sections  3,  4,  9,  and 
10;  thence  south  5  miles  along  the  west 
boundaries  of  sections  10.  15,  22.  27.  and 
34,  to  the  common  corner  of  sections  3  and 

4,  township  11  north,  range  70  east,  and 
sections  33  and  34.  township  12  north,  range 
70  east;  liience  west  1  mile  along  the  north 
l>jund;iry  of  section  4,  to  the  common  corner 
of  sections  4  and  5,  township  11  north,  range 
70  east,  and  sections  32  and  33,  township  12 
north,  range  70  east; 

Thence  south  1  mile  along  the  west  boun- 
dary of  section  4,  township  11  north,  range 
70  east,  to  the  common  corner  of  sections  4, 

5,  8,  and  9;  thence  west  one-half  mile  along 
the  north  boundary  of  section  8,  to  the 
quarter  section  corner  common  to  sections  5 
and  8;  thence  south  2  miles  through  the  cen- 
ter of  sections  8  and  17  to  the  quarter  sec- 
tion corner  common  to  sections  17  and  20, 
township  11  north,  range  70  east,  the  point 
of  beginning,  containing  about  123,360  acres. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  Great  Basin  Na- 
tional Park,  as  described  above,  Is  authorized 
to  procure  by  purchase,  by  donation,  with 
donated  funds,  or  by  such  means  as  he  may 
deem  to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  lands  and 
interests  in  lands.  The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized further  to  convey  federally  owned  lands 
and  Interests  in  lands  within  the  park  in 
exchange  for  non-Federal  lands  and  Interests 
in  lands  of  approximately  equal  value  within 
the  park  if,  in  his  Judgment,  such  exchange 
is  In  the  public  Interest.  Federal  lands  ly- 
ing within  the  boundaries  of  the  Greatt  Basin 
National  Park,  as  established  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  ad- 
ministrative jiirlsdlctlon  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  preservation  and  administra- 
tion as  a  part  of  such  park. 

Sec.  3.  The  Lehman  Caves  National  Mon- 
ument, established  on  January  24,  1922,  by 
proclamation  of  the  President  pursuant  to 
authority  contained  In  the  Act  of  June  8, 
1906  (34  Stat.  225),  Is  hereby  abolished. 
Lands  and  interests  In  lands  heretofore  com- 
prising such  monument  shall,  from  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act,  be  a  part  of  the 
Great  Basin  National  Park. 

Sec.  4.  The  Great  Basin  National  Park  shall 
be  administered  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535),  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes",  as  amended. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall 
affect  any  valid  existing  claim,  location,  or 
entry  under  the  land  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  the  right  of  any  such  claimant, 
locator,  or  entryman  to  the  full  use  and  en- 
joyment of  his  lands. 

Sec.  6.  Within  the  Great  Basin  National 
Park,  all  mineral  deposits  of  the  classes  and 
kinds  now  subject  to  location,  entry,  and 
patent  under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  the  land  containing  them, 
and  minerals  subject  to  leasing  under  the 
mineral  leasing  laws  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  subject  to  exploration  and  disposal 
under  such  laws,  with  right  of  occupation 
and  use  of  so  much  of  the  surface  of  the 
land  as  may  be  required  for  all  purposes  rea- 
sonably Incident  to  the  mining  or  removal 
of  the  minerals:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  prescribe  such  general 
regulations  for  the  control  of  these  activities 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  preserve  the  scenic. 
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Bclentlflc.  and  recreation  values  of  th(»  area 
The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  31.  1947 
(61  Stat.  681 ) .  as  amended,  shall  have  no  ap- 
plication within  the  Great  Basin  National 
Park. 

Sec  7  Where  any  Federal  lands  included 
within  the  Great  Basin  National  Park  are 
legally  occupied  or  utilized  on  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act  for  grazing  purposes, 
pursuant  to  a  lease,  permit,  or  license  Issued 
or  authorized  by  any  department,  establish- 
ment, or  agency  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  permit  the 
persons  holding  such  grazing  privileges  on 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act.  their  heirs, 
successors,  or  assigns,  to  renew  the  privileges 
from  time  to  time  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  such  privilege 
shall  be  extended  beyond  the  period  ending 
twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  Act  except  as  specifically  provided  for 
In  this  section  The  Secretary  shall  permit 
a  holder  of  the  grazing  privilege  to  renew 
such  privilege  from  time  to  time  during  the 
holders  lifetime  beyond  the  twenty-five-year 
period,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  If  1 1 1  the 
holder  Is  the  person  who  held  such  privilege 
on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act.  or  (2) 
the  holder  is  the  heir,  successor,  or  assign  of 
such  person  and  v  as  a  member  of  that  per- 
sons  Irmnedlate  family,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act.  Nothing  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  creating 
any  vested  rUht.  title.  Interest,  or  estate  In 
or  to  any  of  the  Federal  lands  The  Secre- 
tary, by  regulation,  may  limit  the  privileges 
enjoyed  under  this  Act  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  appurtenant  to  the  private  lands 
owned  by  the  persons  who  held  such  privi- 
leges on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act.  and 
may  adjust  such  privileges  to  preserve  the 
park  land  and  resources  from  destruction  or 
unnecessary  injury.  Grazing  privileges  ap- 
purtenant to  privately  owned  lands  located 
within  the  Great  Basin  National  Park  estab- 
lished by  this  Act  shall  not  be  withdrawn 
until  title  to  lands  to  which  such  privileges 
are  appurtenant  shall  have  vested  In  the 
United  States,  except  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  regulations  applicable  thereto  arid 
after  reasonable  notice  of  any  default 

SBC  8  There  are  hereby  eliminated  from 
the  Humboldt  National  Forest  ell  those  lands 
comprising  the  Snake  Division  of  the  forest 
which  lie  In: 

ITEVXDA 

Mount  Diablo  Meridian 
Townships    10.    11,    12,    13,    and    14    north, 

range  68  east; 

Townships    10,    11,    12,    13,    and    14    north. 

range  69  e.ast.  and 

Townships  10,  11,  12,  and  13  north,  range 

70  east 

Sec  9  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CLAIM    OP    GEORGE    EDWARD 
BARNHART 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1065.  H.R   6025. 


The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGiSLATivk  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6025)  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  juds^ment  on  the  claim  of  Greorge 
Edward  Bariihart  against  the  Unit^'d 
States.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H  R.  6025'  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the 
US  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  on  the  claim  of 
George  Edward  Barnhart  a'^alnst  the 
United  States,  which  has  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment  on  page  1,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  8.  to  strike  out  "May  8, 
1951"  and  to  insert  '  EK'Cember  31.  1946". 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
succinctly  .states  the  purpo.^e  of  the  bill. 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  pruposed  legislation, 
as  amended.  Is  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U  S  Court  >f  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  chilm  of  Ge<irge 
Edward  Barnhart.  of  Altadena.  Calif  .  against 
the  United  States  for  the  unauthorized 
m  i:iufac'ure  us»>,  ur  sale  by  or  fiT  the  United 
States  since  December  31,  1946.  of  Inventions 
covered  by  several  enumerated  patents  of 
ar'.d  owned  by  said  George  Edward  Barnhart. 
Defenses  of  the  United  States  based  on 
l.iches.  lapse  :  f  time,  or  any  st.itute  of  limi- 
tations are  waived  and  n^-thlng  herein  shall 
be  construed  as  an  admission  of  liability 
on  the  pcU"t  of  the  United  -States 

Briefly,  the  facts  are  these:  George 
Barnhart,  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
gave  to  the  Government,  gratuitously, 
an  irrevocable,  nonexclusive,  royalty-free 
licen.se  to  permit  the  Government  use  of 
certain  patented  inventions  pertaining 
to  inventions  concerning  airplane  wing 
construction,  airfoil  con^tructlon,  and 
control,  and  airplane  construction,  and 
also  involving  such  areas  as  flaps  and 
hydrauhc  control  systems.  This  was  a 
gallant,  patriotic  thing  for  this  citizen  to 
do. 

Subsequent  to  the  declaration,  on  De- 
cember 31.  1946,  of  the  cessation  of  has- 
tilities  of  World  War  II,  Mr  Barnhart 
sought  a  return  of  the  patents.  A  dis- 
pute arose  as  to  what  was  covered  dur- 
ing what  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Barnhart  seeks  redress  on  his  al- 
legation that  after  the  war  was  con- 
cluded the  Government  continued  to  use 
the  benefit  of  his  own  patented  discov- 
eries, which  he  had  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  war,  all  of  which  facts 
are  set  forth  in  the  report. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

On  July  31.  1^42  Mr  Ge-.r^e  Edward 
B.irnhart  gratult-iusly  granted  to  the  United 
States  an  Irrev. >c,ible  nonexclusive,  royalty- 
free  llocn.se  under  a  number  of  his  piitpnis. 
Includln^^;  those  cited  In  the  present  bill, 
which  WiLs  duly  rei-urded  on  Aui^ust  5  1942 
The  rUhtii  granted  were  to  remain  in  full 
force  and  elfoct  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 


Subeequent  to  the  declaration,  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1946,  of  the  cessation  of  hcwtlUtles  of 
World  War  II.  Mr  Barnhart  sought  return 
of  the  patents  or  a  royalty-bearing  license 
In  substitution  for  the  royalty-free  llcen.se. 
He  was  advised  by  the  Patents  Branch  of  the 
Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  that 
since  the  war  had  not  been  officially  termi- 
nated the  Interests,  vested  In  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  duration  of  the  war.  ooi^tl- 
tuted  Government  property  which  could 
not  be  disposed  of  gratuitously  by  adminis- 
trative action.  That  position  was  con- 
firmed on   June  24,    1949 

On  August  16,  1950.  Congrers  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  694  (81st  Cong  :  ch.  716,  64  Stat 
44«,  50  use  App  2371)  which  provided 
for  cancelation  of  such  llcenaee  granted  to 
the  Government  by  private  holders  of  pat- 
ents and  rights  thereunder  On  May  8,  1951. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  upon  Mr. 
Barnharfs  application  and  acting  under  the 
author. ty  tfr;inted  In  said  act.  canceled  the 
license  effective  on  that  date  and  not  retro- 
actively to  December  31.  1946,  a*  requested 
by   Mr     Barnhart 

Mr  B.irnhart  m.ide  repeated  claims  against 
tb.i'  O  ivernmcnt  f  )r  damages  for  unauthor? 
l/«-d  use  ur  inf:  ingoments  of  hla  patents  and 
on  Janu.iry  6,  1950.  filed  a  petition  claim- 
ing dam.igrs  therefor  In  the  U  S  Court  of 
Claims  (case  No  4- 59 1  The  United  States 
prevailed  on  Its  motion  to  dismiss  claims 
f  >U!.ded  on  patents  1,854,444;  1,974.407;  and 
2.005.965.  as  barred  by  reason  of  expiration 
of  .<;.i!d  patents  more  than  6  years  prior  to 
the   filing  of   the  petition. 

During  the  presentation  of  evidence  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Cjmmittee.  which  considered  the  merits 
of  this  bill.  It  was  asserted  that  the  re- 
main.iig  claims  In  said  action  have  as  a 
practical  matter  been  seriously  affected  by 
the  aforesaid  ruling  of  the  court  Inasmuch 
as  tw<>  of  the  remaining  patents  In  the  suit 
expired  2  days  less  than  6  years  prior  to 
the  filing  of  the  petition,  hence  permitting 
Infringement  claims  to  be  adjudicated  for 
a  2-diy  perUxl,  one  patent  expired  May  5, 
1953,  permitting  adjudication  for  a  5-month 
perhxl;  one  expired  February  18,  1954,  al- 
lowing an  11-month  period:  and  one  expired 
May  16.  1956.  allowing  adjudication  for  39 
months 

The  patents  which  are  the  subject  matter 
of  this  legislation  pertain  to  Inventions  con- 
cerning airplane  wing  construction.  alrfoU 
c  >n5tructlon  and  control,  and  airplane  con- 
struction and  involve  such  areaa  aa  flaps 
and  hydraulic  control  systems. 

Mr  Barnhart  had  a  long  and  consistent 
Interest  In  aviation,  having,  at  the  age  of 
14.  In  1>)09,  built  and  flown  a  gilder,  and  In 
succeeding  years,  built  and  flown  biplanes, 
pu.sher-type  airplane*,  and  prototypes  of 
m  >dfrn  aircraft  At  the  beginning  of  World 
W.vr  II  he  had  accximulated  about  84  pat- 
ent.s  m  >st  of  which  dealt  with  Improvement 
to  .iir'raft  He  presented  all  of  them  for 
the  war  effort  and  on  July  18.  1942,  the  Gov- 
ernment accepted  19  of  them  "for  use  during 
the  war  effort"  and  received  from  Mr.  Barn- 
hart the  afcM-esald  royalty-free  license  "for 
the  duration  of  the  present  war  " 

Following  the  declaration  of  cessation  of 
hostilities  until  he  Instituted  suit  In  the 
Court  of  Claims  Mr  Barnhart  persistently 
contended  that  the  G(jvernment  made  Im- 
proper use  and  Infringed  on  said  patents  and 
sought  damages  therefor.  He  sought  ad- 
ministrative relief  and  also  information  on 
which  to  determine  the  amount  of  damage 
iiacertalnable  through  determining  the  num- 
ber of  airplmes  produced  during  aald  period 
and  which  Information  he  also  sought 
throvigh  court  procedure  after  the  iult  was 
l!..stituted 

The  House  report  In  Its  consideration  of 
thl.s  rrvse  st.ites  as  follows; 

It  IS  .i[)p.irent  to  the  committee  that  Mr. 
Barnhart    was    motivated    by    patriotism    In 
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j;ivuig  the  Government  royalty-free  use  of 
his  inventions  for  the  period  he  thought  was 
during  hostility  rather  than.  In  fact,  for 
ttie  duration  of  the  war.  It  Is  the  opinion 
of  the  comniittee  that  the  Government  in- 
terest In  said  patents  did  vest  In  the  Gov- 
triunent  lor  tlie  duration  of  the  war  except 
that  on  May  8.  1951.  they  were  duly  relln- 
rpuhhed  under  the  prf)vistons  of  law  and 
the  Interest  revested,  on  that  date.  In  Mr. 
Barnhurt  From  said  date  until  suit  was  In- 
'^tltuted  on  January  5.  1959.  Mr  Barnhart 
h.id  several  opportunities  to  In.stltute  court 
[irocopdmgR  because  of  the  number  of  oc- 
1  usions  that  he  asserted  claims  and  the  In- 
\estigalion  and  denial  of  them  by  the  Air 
Force  on  each  occasion.  However,  the  com- 
nuitce  reco^iH.'es  that  there  can  be  a  strong 
liKelihix.d  of  bflleving  that  there  wi'S  merely 
one  continuing  cl.ilm  and  repeated  reviews 
thereof 

Therefore  In  consideration  of  all  the 
foregoing,  the  committee  concludes  that, 
on  the  basis  of  fairness,  equity,  and  Justice, 
defenses  of  laches,  lap.se  of  time,  or  statute 
of  limit. itions  .should  be  waived  as  they  re- 
late to  Mr  Barnharfs  claims  against  the 
United  States  since  May  8.  1951.  and  rec- 
ommends th.it  this  legislation,  ivs  amended, 
be    considered    favorablv  " 

The  committee,  in  Its  consideration  of 
this  claim,  has  amended  the  bill  to  restore 
the  date  of  December  31.  1946.  as  the  bill 
wa.s  Introduced.  In  lieu  of  the  date  of  May 
8,  1951.  as  recommended  by  the  House.  The 
purpose  (jf  this  amendment  Is  to  prevent 
the  consideration  of  any  Infringement  prior 
to  December  31,  1946  The  committee  does 
not  Insert  that  date  for  the  purpose  of  fix- 
ing December  31.  1946.  as  the  commence- 
ment of  any  alleged  Infringement  but.  on 
the  ctjntrary.  believes  that  the  actual  date 
is  a  matter  for  the  court  to  decide,  whether 
it  be  December  31.  1946.  May  8,  1951.  or 
some  other  date  which  the  court  may  deduce 
from  the  evidence  presented.  In  other 
words,  the  committee  considers  that  the 
date  up<")n  which  the  patents  should  have 
been  released  and  reassigned  to  the  claim- 
ant is  an  open  question  for  the  decision 
of   the  court 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  justice 
delayed  is  justice  denied.  The  bill 
should  have  been  passed  last  year.  There 
was  no  opposition  on  this  side.  One  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Democratic  side  did 
object  to  the  passage  of  the  bill.  There- 
fore, it  was  put  over.  The  bill  is  now 
before  us  by  motion.  It  now  ought  to  be 
passed  and  sent  to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  bill.  I  regret  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  filed  an  adverse  report 
and  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
made  no  recommendation  at  all.  I  urge 
that  the  committee  position  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
i.s  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  ( H.R.  6025 »  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  pas.sed. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

CHANGE  OF  NAME  OF  THE  PLAYA 
DEL  REY  INLET  AND  HARBOR, 
VENICE,  CALIF. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1095.  H.R. 
157. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  157  »  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Playa  del  Rey 
Inlet  and  Harbor.  Venice,  Calif.,  to  the 
Marina  del  Rey,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


FEDERAL   AID   TO    EDUCATION 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  very 
highest  standards  of  American  educa- 
tion were  heartened  by  the  words  of 
President  Kennedy's  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

The  President  described  at  some 
length  the  current  needs  and  goals  of 
the  American  educational  system. 

To  me.  however,  the  heart  of  his  state- 
ment was  in  these  words: 

But  excellence  In  education  must  begin 
at  the  elementary  level.  I  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress last  year  a  proposal  for  Federal  aid  to 
public  school  construction  and  teachers' 
salaries.  I  believe  that  bill — which  passed 
the  Senate  and  received  House  committee 
approval — offered  the  minimum  amount  re- 
quired by  our  needs,  and  In  terms  of  across- 
the-board  aid,  the  maximum  scope  permitted 
by  our  Constitution.  I.  therefore,  see  no 
reason  to  weaken  or  withdraw  that  bill;  and 
I  urge  its  passage  at  this  session. 

This  is  a  very  definite  statement  of 
the  position  of  the  adminsitration.  It 
is  brief,  concise,  and  it  could  not  be 
more  clear. 

The  question  then  becomes:  Will  Con- 
gress fulfill  its  obligation  to  American 
education  by  adopting  this  proposed  leg- 
islation? 

We  again  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
action  that  will  do  much  more  than  make 
the  87th  Congress  one  of  the  truly  his- 
toric Congresses  in  our  history. 

Passage  of  such  proF>osed  legislation 
would  be  clear-cut  evidence  to  the  par- 
ents, the  children,  and  the  educators 
that  we  are  prepared,  at  last,  to  bolster 
the  very  foundations  of  our  national 
strength. 

I  use  the  word  "again"  with  some 
sadness  and  frustration — but  not  resig- 
nation. 

The  Congress  has  abdicated  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  general  education  on 
countless  occasions  in  the  past. 

Time  after  time  bills  have  come  before 
the  Senate  and  the  House  to  provide  the 
vital  fertilizer  of  Federal  funds  to  the 


grassroots  of  education — the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels. 

Those  of  us  who  were  advocating  this 
legislation  long  before  sputnik  rose  into 
the  skies,  and  changed  the  course  of 
world  history,  were  heartened  by  the 
furor  caused  by  this  scientific  achieve- 
ment. 

There  was  a  sort  of  national  guilty 
conscience  over  the  lack  of  attention 
given  to  American  education,  and  we 
hoped  this  would  provide  the  impetus 
needed. 

It  did.  to  some  degree. 

We  passed  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  for  example,  to  stimulate  and 
improve  the  teaching  of  defense-related 
subjects  in  the  area  of  higher  education. 

Even  more  importantly,  we  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  a  major  breakthrough  in 
Federal  aid  to  general  education. 

In  1960  the  Senate  passed  S.  8  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  States  for  school 
construction  and  teachers'  salaries, 
which  was  the  first  general-aid  bill  to 
pass  this  body  in  more  than  a  decade. 
An  outlay  of  $925  million  was  proposed 
for  each  of  2  years. 

The  same  year  the  House  passed  its 
version  of  a  school-aid  bill,  providing 
$400  million  a  year  for  4  years. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  our  coimtry,  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  demonstrated  by  their  votes  their 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  Federal 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

I  need  not  recite  at  this  point  the  de- 
tails of  the  sorry  parliamentary  situa- 
ation  that  prevented  these  bills  from 
going  to  the  usual  Senate-House  con- 
ference, and  thus  blocked  final  en- 
actment. 

But  this  past  year  the  Senate  reafl&rm- 
ed  its  endorsement  of  F^eral  aid  by 
passing  S.  1021  by  a  vote  of  49  to  34 
and  sending  it  on  to  the  House. 

This  is  the  measure  to  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  referred  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message. 

Another  passage  in  his  remarks  on 
education  also  caught  my  attention. 
He  said: 

Eight  million  adult  Americans  are  classi- 
fied as  functionally  illiterate.  This  is  a 
disturbing  figure  reflected  in  selective  serv- 
ice rejection  rates.  And  I  shall  recommend 
plans  for  a  massive  attack  to  end  this  adult 
Illiteracy. 

I  agree  with  President  Kennedy  that 
this  is  disturbing.  In  fact,  I  find  it 
shocking  that  8  percent  of  our  adult  pop- 
ulation is  illiterate. 

TTie  President  is  right  that  we  should 
launch  a  "massive  attack"  on  this 
situation. 

But  simple  logic  indicates  that  the 
only  real  answer  to  this  problem  is  to 
launch  an  even  more  massive  attack  on 
the  major  cause  of  this  illiteracy,  and 
the  semi-illiteracy  that  encompasses 
many  more  millions  of  our  people. 

This  naturally  leads  us  right  back  to 
the  premise  that  both  our  immediate 
and  long-range  educational  needs  require 
strengthening  of  our  elementary  and 
secondary  school  systems. 

The  subject  of  illiteracy  raised  by  the 
President  reminded  me  of  an  interesting 
discovery  we  made  during  research  into 
the  history  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
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One  of  the  very  first  general  school -aid 
bills,  a  measure  known  as  "A  bill  to  aid 
in  the  establishment  and  temporary  sup- 
port of  the  common  schools,"  passed  the 
Senate  In  1884.  It  was  sponsored  by 
Senator  Henry  Blair,  a  Republican 
from  the  great  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Whereas  our  modern  bill.  S.  1021. 
would  allocate  funds  to  the  States  based 
on  a  combination  of  need  and  school - 
age  population.  S.  398  of  the  year  1884, 
would  have  distributed  the  funds  ac- 
cording to  the  illiterate  population  of 
each  State. 

One  can  only  speculate,  but  with  con- 
siderable certainly,  whether  a  President 
of  the  United  States  need  speak  of  8 
million  Illiterate  in  1962  had  that  bill 
passed  In  1884. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Senator 
Blair,  using  the  censiis  of  1880.  reported 
the  rate  of  illiteracy  then  as  9.8  percent. 

President  Kennedy's  report  of  8  mil- 
lion "functionally  illiterate"  today  rep- 
resents an  illiteracy  rate  of  about  8  per- 
cent. 

While  the  statistical  bases  for  the  1884 
and  1962  figures  are  not  exactly  the 
same,  the  conclusion  is  distressingly 
clear:  We  have  made  shamefully  little 
progress  in  stamping  out  Illiteracy  and 
semi-illiteracy. 

This  demonstrates  the  most  serious 
consequence  of  our  delays  In  taking  that 
action  which,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future  or  even  survive  as 
a  nation,  can  only  be  considered  in- 
evitable. 

Each  year  that  action  is  postponed — 
action  to  end  overcrowding  of  classrooms 
or  to  provide  the  needed  quantity  and 
quality  of  teachers — means  millions  of 
children  permanently  deprived  of  sound 
education. 

Interestingly  enough,  many  of  the 
same  States  that  would  have  received 
the  most  funds  under  Senator  Blair's 
illiteracy  formula  of  1884  would  still  re- 
ceive the  major  share  if  they  were  to  be 
distributed  on  the  same  basis  today. 

The  trouble,  of  course,  goes  much 
deeper  than  whether  or  not  a  person  can 
read,  or  whether  he  reaches  adulthood 
with  a  fourth-grade  education  or  less. 

Millions  of  normal  children  who  each 
year  finish  high  school  and  even  go  into 
the  colleges  have  received  what  can  only 
be  described  as  a  poor  education. 

Yes,  they  are  literate,  but  do  they  read 
more  than  the  comic  strips  or  the  paper- 
back trash  in  the  drugstores? 

Are  they  taught  to  use  their  power  to 
think?  To  be  creative?  To  provide  an 
Intellectual  atmosphere  for  their  own 
children? 

Today  we  still  hear  the  cries  that  this 
is  not  the  business  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment.  that  this  is  solely  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  community  and  the  State 
and  the  parent. 

Let  us  return  to  the  report  filed  in  the 
Senate  nearly  78  years  ago  by  Senator 
Blair.  This  is  a  remarkable  document 
that  t)ears  re-reading  today. 

Senator  Blair  addressed  himself  to  this 
very  point  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Government  "to  assist  In  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  people  when  necessary, 
for  its  and  their  own  preservation." 


Senator  Blair's  report  of  1884  said  this 

in  part: 

Our  lending  prnpos!tlcm  Is  that  the  Oen- 
(•ml  Oovemment  pooscasea  the  power  and 
has  Imposed  upon  Itself  the  duty  of  edu- 
catlnij  the  people  of  the  United  States  when- 
e\er  fi>r  any  c.iuse  tJio5e  people  are  deQclent 
m  fhit  degree  of  eUucaUon  which  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  cit- 
izens either  of  the  United  btatea  or  uf  the 
severiU  iSt«itos. 

ThLs  does  not  Imply  that  a  like  pt>wer  cvnd 
evea  m<>rc  impe.-atlve  duty  do  not  require 
the  people  of  every  .Slate  to  educate  Ts  own 
citizens.  It  is  a  power  ii.it  hijstUe  but 
friendly  to  the  St.itos. 

Not  la  It  a  power  to  be  rxercl.'ed  unneces- 
."!,iri:y  It  .should  bo  exer^-l.-ipd  utily  In  ex- 
tremity, and  when  minlfeatly  eaeontlal  t  i 
the  local,  ni.d  tlurefjre  ultimately  to  the 
general  welfare 

As  the  State  may  n  >t  eng.ige  In  war  •  •  • 
so  the  United  States  should  not  enter  upon 
the  duty  of  qualifying  the  citizen  to  l)ear 
his  responsibilities  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
State  until  the  local  power  Is  sh  iwn  to  be 
Inadequate  or  negi:gent  and  the  necessity  Is 
app  vrent  and  Imperative.  But  the  power  Is 
there. 

To  relate  these  words  to  today,  one 
may  ask  whether  Uiere  is  evidrnce  that 
the  States  are  unable  to  meet  the  full 
measure  of  their  educational  responsi- 
bilities to  their  citizens. 

I  think  the  record  over  the  years,  from 
1884  on.  is  replete  with  evidence  tiiat 
they  are  unable  to  do  so,  and  that  most 
woiUd  welcome  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

On  January  3,  the  Office  of  Education 
announced  the  encouraging  news  that 
the  national  classroom  shortage  had 
been  reduced  by  15.300. 

This  indicates  the  strong  efforts  of  the 
States  to  provide  adequate  faciLitii-s  for 
the  students. 

But  two  factors  temper  any  great  en- 
thusiasm over  this  accomplishment. 

First,  according  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation report,  the  shortage  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  classrooms  is 
127,200.  an  Intolerable  level. 

Secondly,  the  report  states  that  "the 
gain  may  be  shortlived,  owing  to  an 
expected  decluie  in  classroom  construc- 
tion this  year,  in  the  face  of  continuing 
larce  enrollment  increases." 

The  report  says  that  public  school  en- 
rollment has  set  a  new  high  of  37.5  mil- 
lion, up  1.2  million  over  1960.  Projec- 
tions for  next  fall  indicate  an  increase 
of  another  million. 

While  the  number  of  teachers  In  the 
public  schools  rose  by  55,000  over  1960, 
a  total  of  89,700  full-time  teachers  are 
reported  as  not  having  met  full  certifi- 
cation standards  for  teaching. 

It  would  seem  clear  from  these  modem 
figure.^  that  Senator  BJair's  proposition 
of  1884  is  still  distressingly  accurate. 

His  statement  of  that  year  went  even 
deeper  into  the  philosophy  of  Federal 
responsibilities,  noting  that  government 
for  the  people  and  by  the  people  requires 
a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  than  any  other  form. 
He  asks: 

How.  then,  can  the  republican  form  of 
government  exist  and  continue  to  exist 
unless  from  generation  to  generation,  in 
perpetual  succession,  the  citizen  soYerelgns 
are  educated? 


Then  follow  the.se  cogent  remarks: 

Tills  primary  duty  of  society  to  its  individ- 
ual membership  Is  by  the  Uw  of  nature 
Imposed,  In  the  flriit  li^tance,  on  the  parent. 
But  the  parent  cauuot  fully  discharge  It. 
What  then? 

Society,  through  the  established  forms  of 
t»uvernnient,  interferes  and  performs  what 
the  parent  fitiis  to  {;erform.  Is  this  any 
viol.kUon  of  the  right  of  the  parent?  No  one 
pretends  It. 

It  la  merely  the  doint:  of  that  which,  for 
the  gi^'d  of  the  child,  the  parent  and  the 
wh>  ;e  Si dal  fabric  must  t>e  done. 

N  )  parent  has  the  right  to  say  that  his 
chihl  shall  remain  L-nirant.  He  has  no  right 
to  breed  nrebrands  and  death  to  the  society 
of  which  he  Is  a  [lart.  and  to  which  he  owes 
everything  himself  Here  Is  the  foundation 
:  f  '.!>e  r.^iit  of  cuinpui;  iry  education  on  the 
part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  disputes  that 
the  world  of  today  is  vastly  more  com- 
plex than  It  was  in  1884. 

We  have  a  pretty  good  Idea,  from  the 
f;intastic  changes  and  events  of  the  past 
77  years,  what  Is  in  store  for  us  In  the 
uixl  half -century. 

Already  we  consider  the  circling  of 
our  globe  by  a  manmade  satellite  an 
almost  commonplace  event. 

It  IS  not  a  question  of  if  man  can  reach 
the  moon.    It  simply  Is  a  matter  of  when. 

If  we  fall  to  provide  the  best  possible 
education  for  our  children,  we  will  fall 
behmd  not  only  in  the  dramatic  scien- 
tific achievements,  but  we  also  will  jeop- 
ardize the  quahty  of  the  very  leadership 
we  need  for  our  Nation  in  the  years 
ah'^ad. 

I  have  mentioned  here  two  of  the 
basic  que.stions  that  arise  when  we  dis- 
cuss Federal  aid  to  education,  the  need 
and  the  responsibility  of  Oovemment  in 
this  area. 

There  l.s  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
both  of  these  questions  have  been  an- 
swerf^d  very  positively.  There  is  a  need. 
We  do  have  the  responsibility. 

There  is  still  another  argument  raised, 
a  rt-Utivcly  new  argument,  and  one  that 
probably  can  be  a&signed  a  major  share 
of  the  blame  for  the  failure  to  adopt  a 
school  aid  bill  last  year. 

That  Is  the  question  of  religion,  and 
whether  the  nonprofit  religious  schools 
should  share  in  the  use  of  public  fimda 
a.ssigned  to  school  purposes. 

This  is  a  dangerous  argument,  not  be- 
caus;'  of  its  logic,  but  l>ecause  it  tends 
to  divide  our  American  people  along  reli- 
PioiLs  grounds.  That  kind  of  division 
we  can  never  affor± 

My  own  position  on  this  is  that  rell- 
giou.s  schools  do  not  have  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  use  Federal  grants  for 
con.structlon  or  teaclicrs'  salaries. 

If  they  have  the  ri-rht  to  share  In  these 
funds,  then  logic  would  dictate  that  they 
would  have  the  same  right  to  share  In 
local  school  tax  funds,  distributed  by 
States  and  communities. 

Yet  those  rellqious  leaders  who  de- 
mand partnership  in  any  Federal  legis- 
lation do  not  make  that  argument  at 
the  l(x:al  level. 

This  Ls  despite  the  fact  that  local 
school  taxes  are,  and  have  been  for  many 
decades,  the  basic  source  of  school  sup- 
port. 
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Bat  no  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
religious  schools  to  share  in  the  use  of 
these  funds  for  any  major  purpwse. 

I  have  no  objection  if  Congress  wishes 
to  make  funds  available  for  loans  to 
the  nonprofit  and  religious  schools  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest. 

But  I  have  the  impression  that  even 
this  will  not  satisfy  these  religious  lead- 
ers, that  they  simply  are  against  Federal 
as.sl.stance  to  public  schools.  They  took 
that  position  very  clearly. 

Why?  Becau.se  they  fear  that  the 
competition  from  better-suppwrted  pub- 
he  schools  will  detract  from  their 
own  institutions? 

Perhaps  this  would  happen.  But  that 
IS  not  our  concern  or  our  responsibility. 
We  are  in  competition  with  the  world, 
and  the  sooner  we  build  our  educational 
.system  to  meet  that  competition  the  bet- 
ter our  chances  for  survival. 

If  there  is  a  legitimate  legal  question 
over  this  issue — and  many  agree  that 
there  is — let  it  be  settled  in  the  courts, 
and  not  in  a  dog-ln-the-manger  at- 
tack on  Federal  aid. 

The  courts  can  settle  the  issue  after 
Congress  passes  a  Federal  aid  bill;  and 
while  it  Is  being  thrashed  out  in  the 
courts,  our  children  can  be  enjoying  the 
long -overdue  benefits  of  the  program. 

I  would  say  to  those  religious  leaders 
who  block  Federal  aid  that  they  must 
bear  a  heavy  burden  on  their  consciences 
and  are  exacting  a  high  price  for  their 
personal  prejudices. 

Mr.  President.  I  began  these  brief  re- 
marks by  quoting  from  President  Ken- 
nedy s  state  of  the  Union  message. 

The  President  said  he  could  see  no 
reason  to  weaken  or  withdraw  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  and  sent 
to  the  House.    He  concluded  by  stating; 

I  urge  Its  passage  at  this  session. 

Since  he  made  his  remarks  on  Janu- 
ary 11.  however,  the  political  air  between 
Capitol  Hill  and  the  executive  depart- 
ment has  been  charged  with  consider- 
able static  that  the  administration  does 
not  really  mean  what  it  says. 

These  reports  have  it  that  no  push 
will  be  made  on  general  Federal  aid,  and 
that  the  education  record  will  be  made 
this  year  with  an  innocuous  bill  to  assist 
higher  education. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  esisy  approach. 
It  requires  no  great  effort;  it  attracts  no 
great  opposition;  and  it  accomplishes 
very  httle.     I  reject  this  approach. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  deal  with  the 
education  problems  of  our  Nation,  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  certain  priorities. 

By  anyone's  measurement,  the  great- 
est need  in  education  is  at  the  level 
which  represents  the  foundation  of  our 
educational  system — the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

But  time  after  time  the  interests  of 
the  schoolchildren  have  been  sold  out 
by  following  the  easy,  uncomplicated  ap- 
proach of  bolstering  higher  education. 

Each  time  a  higher  education  bill  is 
passed,  general  aid  legislation  is  pushed 
back  still  further,  postponed  again  while 
the  needs  and  the  population  multiply. 

In  1958,  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  was  the  answer  of  Congress  to 
the  uiunet  needs  of  education. 


This  year,  according  to  the  reports, 
Congress  and  the  administration  are 
prepared  to  settle  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar 
as  the  latest  sop  to  education  needs. 

I  do  not  say  these  bills  are  worthless. 
The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
was  a  valuable  program,  and  I  was  proud 
to  support  it. 

I  supported  the  current  bill  on  the 
calendar  (S.  1241)  in  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  But  I  sup- 
ported it  as  a  companion  to  the  general 
aid  bill  (S.  1021),  not  as  a  substitute 
for  it. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in 
view  of  the  priority  needs  of  education, 
I  intend  to  opp>ose  the  higher  education 
bill  until  general  aid  legislation  is  given 
the  consideration  that  we  have  every 
right  to  expect. 

I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  paid  a  great  compliment  to  the 
Senate  when  he  said  he  was  satisfied  we 
had  passed  the  kind  of  bill  he  wanted, 
and  he  called  for  action  on  the  part  of 
the  other  body  of  the  Congress  so  that 
the  bill  the  Senate  passed  could  become 
law. 

I  recognize  the  argument  that  the 
Senate,  at  least,  met  its  responsibility  by 
passing  the  general  aid  bill  last  year  and 
sending  it  to  the  House. 

That  is  true,  but  I  believe  that  all 
energies  in  the  education  field — admin- 
istration and  congressional  alike — 
should  be  directed  toward  freeing  that 
bill  for  the  President's  signature,  rather 
than  by  dissipating  our  strength  with 
a  relatively  minor  and  noncritical  hand- 
out to  higher  education. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  when  public  funds  were  first  pro- 
vided for  public  school  education  in  the 
United  States,  many  persons  took  the 
fKJsition  that  education  should  not  be 
for  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  should 
be  only  for  the  wellborn  and  the  rich. 
But  that  view  did  not  prevail.  Have  we 
come  full  circle?  Are  we  returning  to 
that  position?  Is  education  too  good  for 
the  masses?  Must  Congress  pass  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  only  for  higher  edu- 
cation? I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  will  be  satisfied  with  that  kind  of 
performance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "School 
Aid:  Line  of  Action,"  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  18,  1962,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press 
release  of  the  Office  of  Education,  dated 
January  3,  1962,  and  significant  portions 
of  the  supplement  to  Senate  ReF>ort  No. 
101,  of  March  10,  1884,  submitted  by 
Senator  Henry  W.  Blair,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  2  and  3.) 


Exhibit  1 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.   18,   1962J 

School    Aid:    Link    or    Action 

President  Kennedy  and  Speaker  John  W. 
McCoKMACK  have  agreed  to  ask  for  Federal 
aid  to  higher  education  as  a  separate  meas- 
ure from  the  proposed  air  for  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  This  separation 
makes  sense  because  different  problems  and 
Issues  are  Involved. 

The  danger  Implicit  In  the  Speaker's  an- 
nouncement Is,  however,  that  the  relatively 
noncontroverslal  aid  for  coUege  construction 
and  scholarships  will  turn  out  to  be  both 
the  first  and  the  only  education  aid  measure 
to  be  passed  in  this  session.  All  present  in- 
dications are  that  this  is  what  will  happen. 

It  is  therefore  particularly  important  for 
the  President  now  to  let  there  be  no  mis- 
understanding about  the  real  priorities. 
Higher  education  and  talented  students  need 
and  deserve  Federal  support;  but  the  basic 
strength  of  American  education  must  be  re- 
inforced from  the  groimd  up.  The  loss  of 
talent  in  the  sciences  and  technology,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  other  vital  fields,  about 
which  the  President  this  week  expressed 
concern,  begins  in  the  schools.  It  is  in  the 
schools  that  the  chain  reaction  either  of 
national  growth  or  decline  wUI  be  set  off. 

The  agreement  to  start  with  college  aid  is 
acceptable  only  if  the  leadership  to  get  gen- 
eral school  aid  enacted  is  so  determined, 
purposeful,  and  courageous  as  to  leave  no 
question  about  the  nature  of  the  goal. 


Exhibit  2 
Press  Release  by  U.S.  Omcz  of  Education 

Janttaxt  3,  1962. 

In  the  wake  of  a  new  rec<Mtl  In  classroom 
construction,  the  national  classroom  short- 
age as  reported  by  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  been  reduced  by 
about  15,300  rooms,  the  Office  of  Education 
announced  today. 

There  are  indications  In  the  reports,  how- 
ever, that  the  gain  may  be  short-lived  ow- 
ing to  an  ex]3ected  decline  in  classroom  con- 
struction this  year  in  the  face  of  continuing 
large  enrollment  increases. 

The  eighth  in  a  series  of  annual  surveys 
conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  State 
education  agencies  showed  a  shortage  of 
127,200  public  elementary  and  secondary 
classrooms  at  the  opening  of  school  last 
fall,  compared  with  142,5(X)  a  year  ago. 

Public  school  enrollment  last  fall  reached 
a  new  high  of  37.5  million — up  1.2  mUllon 
over  fall  enrollment  in  1960.  Classroom  con- 
struction between  the  fall  of  1960  and  the 
fall  of  1961  also  hit  a  new  high — 72,200 
rooms,  as  against   69,000  the  previous  year. 

Next  fall,  enrollments  will  again  go  up 
by  more  than  1  million,  but  according  to 
reports  from  the  States,  construction  this 
year  is  expected  to  fall  to  a  total  of  about 
62,700  rooms. 

The  Office  of  Education  emphasized  that 
national  totals  obtained  through  the  annual 
survey  are  not  exactly  comparable  from  year 
to  year  because  of  various  changes  that  have 
occurred  In  methods  of  collecting  or  com- 
piling the  data  in  a  number  of  States. 

About  two-thirds  of  this  year's  reduction  In 
the  shortage  was  reported  by  18  States  for 
which  the  data  are  less  comparable  with 
last  year's   than   in  the   other  States. 

The  Office  of  Education  pointed  out  that 
such  discrepancies  are  inherent  in  a  national 
survey  of  this  kind.  However,  the  agency 
said,  the  survey  has  been  Improved  over  the 
years  and  Is  now  considered  to  be  on  a 
sounder  basis  than  ever  before. 

The  States  reported  that  18,7(X}  rooms  were 
abandoned  during  1960-61  because  of  popu- 
lation shifts,  consolidation  of  school  districts 
and  obsolescence  of  buUdlngs.  The  average 
for  the  last  4  years  has  been  17,600. 
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The  current  shortage  of  127.200  classrooms 
a*  reported  by  the  States  coa«Ut«  of  60J200 
needed  to  relieve  overcrowding  and  67.000 
needed  t-o  replace  unsatisfactory  facilities. 

Approximately  1.894,000  children  were  in 
excess  of  normal  classroom  capacity,  and  an 
estimated  2  million  children  were  attending 
school  In  unsatisfactory  facilities. 

Prom  the  fall  of  ISflO  to  the  fall  of  1961. 
the  number  of  children  enrolled  In  excess  of 
normal  classroom  capacity  was  reduced  by 
less  than  300.000.  according  to  the  State 
reports. 

These  children,  the  Office  of  Education 
pointed  out,  are  not  the  only  ones  uh^se 
education  U  handicapped  by  tr.adeq^i.i'e 
c'..\ssroom  capacity.  Inasmuch  as  all  of  their 
classmates  share  the  same  crowded  quarters. 

The  number  of  claasnwm.s  built  In  the  last 
6  years  has  averaged  89.100  rooms  a  yc;ir — 
a  level  only  a  little  above  that  needed  to  take 
care  of  Increased  enrollm.ents  and  replace 
c!assro<"'ms   abandoned  each    year 

As  a  result,  the  bar klojr  of  need  as  reported 
by  the  States  haa  also  remained  relatively 
stable  for  several  vears — 143  200  ro<  ms  In 
1957;  141.900  In  1958;  135,264  la  1959,  14.',50O 
In  1960 

Of  the  37  5  million  pupils  enrolled  last  fa!!. 
24  7  milllun  were  In  elementary  schools  and 
12  8  million  In  secondary  schools  'ITie  tutal 
enrollment  Increase  of  1  2  million  was  3  4 
percent  greater  than  a  year  ago.  Mr*st  of  the 
Increase  waa  In  secondary  school.^ 

The  survey  showed  1,463,000  full-time  and 
part-time  classroom  teachers  this  f.Ul  In  the 
Nations  public  schools.  871.000  at  the  ele- 
mentary level,  and  592.000  at  the  secondary 
level.  This  was  a  gain  of  55,000  or  3  9  percent 
over  the  1960  total. 

State  departments  of  educatl.  n  reportf-d  In 
the  surrey  that  84.500  elementary  and  25.20<J 
•eoondaxy  fuU-tlma  teachers  have  not  met 
full  certlhcatlon  standards  for  teachln><.  The 
total  of  89,700  such  teachers  represents  a  de- 
crease of  2.800  or  2.8  percent  frum  the  num- 
ber In  the  fall  of  1960. 

The  proportion  of  teachers  with  less  th.\n 
standard  certificates  was  red  uced  f r<jni  6  8 
percent  of  the  Nation's  tctal  teaching  sta3  a 
year  ago  to  3  1  percent  currently. 


ExHiBrr    3 

Exczarrs  Fmoii  Sei«at¥  Rk^ost  No  101.  48th 
CowGHEsa.  1st  Session,  Masch  10,  1884.  bt 
SENAToa    Blaik 

The  committee  unanimously  apprjve  the 
am.junt  proposed  to  be  appropriated  In  the 
bill  and  its  distribution  on  the  bajsta  of  llllt- 
eruoy.  and  a  maj.>rlty  recomnionJ  \is.  pcvosage 
In  l*.i  present  furm. 

The  matter  rallowlnt:  Is  l.irgcly  frum  a  pres- 
entation of  the  subject  made  by  the  chair- 
man 'f  the  coinrrlttee  on  a  firmer  o'-oaslon. 
for  which,  as  matter  of  art;umeiit.  t>.e  c  na- 
mlttee  as  a  wh./.e  Is  not  responsible,  but 
the  statl-tlcal  tables  and  calculatlonjj  h.iv- 
Ing  b<'en  prr:^.ired  wl'h  con.-klerable  labor 
and  care,  and  helr.g  substantial;;.'  unchanged 
by  later  Information,  the  same  is  Incorpo- 
rated with  this  supplementary  report. 

We  propose  to  inquire  Into  the  nature 
and  extent  C'f  the  p<jwers  and  oblig  itluns  of 
the  National  Gj\ernment  to  asilbt  In  the 
ed-icatlrn  of  the  people  when  r»eceai;ary.  f.  r 
ira  and  their  own  pre.servatlon,  to  develop 
and  riustr.ite  the  actual  condition  uf  popu- 
I.»r  education  In  this  country  as  revealed  by 
the  census  of  1880.  and  from  other  reliable 
sources,  and  thereby  to  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  national  aid  to  common 
scho<-)ls  at  the  present  time;  to  explain  the 
several  measures  pending  in  Congres.i  having 
that  end  in  view,  and  to  briefly  give  reiuS'^ns 
for  suppor'lno;  Senate  bill  No  398,  as  in  u';r 
belief  best  calc\ilated  to  secxire  the  object 
desired  by  the  advcx'at'M  of  all. 

The  United  States  are  conceded  by  all  to 
be  a  unit  and  a  sovereignty  within  the  scope 


of  the  powers  expressly  granted  or  neces- 
sarl.y  Implied  In  the  written  Oiustiiutlon. 
The  tuly  real  question  between  tho<i«  who 
ha\e  held  to  the  national  idea  on  the  one 
hand  and  that  of  State  sovereignty  on  the 
(  thrr  h.as  been  as  to  which  had  tlie  right 
to  deride  upxjn  their  rela'lve  jurlsdlction-s 
and  to  establish  their  p^>l.tlcal  boutKlarles 
wnen  m  di.-;puie.  Upon  this  quesium  *e  do 
not  now  propose  to  enter,  because  It  Ls  not 
essonti.il  Ui  the  nialnt-eriance  >.  f  lli?  arjjfv;- 
ment  on  thl.i  occasion.  Our  leadl.-.g  propo- 
sUl^^n  Is  that  the  General  Oovcrnnient  pos- 
seace;.  the  p<^>'Acr  and  has  Imposed  upon  It.self 
the  duty  of  educating  the  peof.le  of  the 
Liuted  States  whenever  for  a:.,  ca  lae  t;i>ji>e 
pei  p.e  .i.-e  dc..cler.t  In  th.tt  (.;''k;.fi-  '.  i-duta- 
Uuu  whli  li  is  esseutlai  to  the  dlsv-liarge  of 
their  duties  as  cU;.:c:is  either  cf  the  United 
States  rr  of  the  .several  Sta'cs  wherein  they 
chnnce  to  re^lfie 

This  does  not  Imply  that  a  like  jxiwer  and 
even  more  Imperative  duty  do  not  refjuire 
the  pfopie  >...'  every  Ctate  t  j  cducat<<  Itj.  own 
cllLZt-ns.  It  Ls  a  power  i:ul  hostile  but 
frliL-lly  to  Uie  States  N  >r  is  It  a  ^.x'Wer  to 
be  exercUcd  uanecesearlly  It  sL^'Uld  be 
exercised  only  In  extremity,  aud  when  maiil- 
festly  essential  to  the  lor.il  and  therefore 
ultimately  to  the  (fen^r.il  welfare  .fs  the 
State  may  not  engine  In  war  unless  '  actu- 
ally Invaded,  or  in  SU' h  imminent  danger 
as  Will  n(.t  admit  (..f  di'lay,  '  so  the  United 
States  shu'.ild  not  ei.iter  upoii  tlie  duty  tf 
qual:fyl:.f  th.e  citizen  to  bear  his  rrspoiiil- 
blhtlcs  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  State  until 
the  1  X'al  power  Is  shown  to  be  In-idf-q-in^e 
or  iiegli^fi.t  iir.d  the  ne<"f«w|ty  \n  apparent 
and   Imperative.     But   the   power    Is   there 

There  U  no  truth  bett«r  established  or 
more  generally  admitted  '  .an  that  the  re- 
publican form  of  go.rrnmeut  cannot  txi.i\ 
unlCKs  tlie  ^.^eople  a.e  coniptu-nt  U'  govern 
them.-^elves.  The  contrary  d-ic'rlne  would  be 
an  nbstirdlty.  a  contradiction  cf  terms  What 
Is  the  republican  f  )rm  f  fr'-.virrm^nt  but 
government  of  the  t>eople  by  the  people? 
But  how  can  the  people  govern,  how  exercl.c 
sovereignty,  except  they  have  the  kno»  .edge 
requlaite  to  that  end.'  Sovereignty  rfquires 
as  much  inte.iigence  when  exercised  by  the 
people  as  a  whole  vls  when  exercised  by  a 
slnijle  Individual.  It  requires  more  Tt\c 
monarch  governs  according  to  his  will,  not 
necesi.vrlly  with  that  broiiJ  Intr i;ik;'-n'-e  de- 
manded by  the  public  good  0<  vernntent 
tor  the  people  by  the  people  inApiles  that 
degree  of  popular  It.tflligfnce  whicn  wi.l  en- 
able the  i.'.af-ie»  ol  men  to  tioniprchend  the 
principles  and  to  dlr:>ct  the  udmlnlstratlon 
of  (?<p.  tTnment  In  sxich  wny  as  to  promote  the 
gener.il  welfare  Kepubllcan  ;.t'jv«>rninent. 
tlierefore.  requires  a  higher  degree  of  In- 
telliK'-^i-.-e  on  ihe  part  of  the  soverel(j;n  than 
any  ..th»-r  f  .xm.  That  sovereign  Is  the  whole 
body  uf  the  {>eop!e  How  then,  can  the  re- 
publican i'->Ttn  of  government  exUt  and  c-  n- 
tlnue  to  exist  unless  from  gtnora'.nn  t<  gen- 
eration. In  ptrpclual  e  .iccehsi.jn.  the  cr.l.^en 
fcoverelgiLS  are  educated  ' 

But  the  qtie^tl-jn  is  d.-eper  still.  H.-..W  c:t.n 
clvUlz.-vtlon  exist  with  'u'  education"*  What 
Is  civilization  but  the  result  of  education  •  r 
the  development  and  training  of  the  powers 
of  the  Ind.v.du.il'  All  human  progress  a:.d 
happiness  are.  In  the  hiKUer  aiid  br'jaJ'T 
sense,  hut  education,  which  C'-ufers  the  c- 
piclty  both  to  do  and  to  enjoy  If  then,  t  . 
eduoate  Is  to  clviU/e.  "he  rr*'  it  daty  which 
."tociety  owes  to  the  Individual  Is  to  educate 
hmi.  and  the  beneiU  thus  conferred  he  Is 
bound  to  return 

This  primary  duty  of  society  to  Its  Indi- 
vidual menihershlp  15  by  the  law  >  '.  n.'.ture 
impxised.  In  the  first  Instanoe.  up<in  the 
parent.  Bvit  the  parent  cannot  fully  dis- 
charge It.  What  then?  Society,  through 
the  est.iblished  forms  of  gi.;vernmout.  Inter- 
feres and  perl  jrm.s  v^hat  the  parent  fa.Ls  to 


perform  Is  this  any  violation  of  the  right 
of  the  parent?  No  one  pretcDcU  It.  It  Is 
merely  liie  doing  of  that  which,  for  the  good 
of  Uie  child.  Uie  parent,  and  the  whole  so- 
cial fabric,  mu.'-t  be  done.  The  right  of  the 
ma.s3.  tliat  Is,  cf  the  State.  Is  paramount  even 
to  that  of  the  Individual.  Inasmuch  as  the 
^,c;.t^.ll  \A'-:;  ir-'  the  .safety  of  the  people — 
is  the  supreme  l.tw  No  parent  has  the  right 
to  say  tiiat  his  child  .<hall  remain  Ignorant. 
He  hiis  no  right  to  brc^d  firebrands  and 
death  to  the  society  of  which  he  Ls  a  part 
and  to  which  he  owes  everything  himself. 
Here  is  tlie  loundatiou  of  the  ri^t'.t  of  com- 
puloory  education  on  the  p.u-t  of  the  Stale. 

If  the  parent  fully  exercised  his  right  to 
proper'y  educate  his  child  there  would  be  no 
Dcc.is.on  f  T  tlie  in'erfirence  of  the  State; 
but  he  fail.s  to  do  it  Benevolent  voluntary 
ctTor*  comes  to  his  aid.  This  also  falls. 
What  then?  nie  law  of  self-preservation  at 
onc4}  H;t>serts  iu*.-:f  In  txihidf  uf  the  State 
us  well  as  of  tlie  Uidiv idual.  and  for  the 
welfare  c  f  bv  th  It  n.u.st  put  forth  Its  power. 
lhe.se  jjr.niiples  :ixe  fund.-.niental  and  are 
so  pi  vin  th-\t  their  assertion  may  seem  super- 
fluous But  we  now  come  to  an  Important 
qtiestlon    In    the    argument. 

Wliat  In  our  c mplex  eyjitem  of  govern- 
n-ont  con-stltutes  the  state,"  the  organiza- 
tion In  which  reside  the  right  and  duty  to 
educate  the  individual  when  the  parent  and 
volunUry  agencies  fall?  The  term  "state" 
has  van.  us  aigtilflcatlons.  but  as  used  In  this 
connection  It  ls  thus  defined  by  Mr.  Webster. 
;:iid  by  the  writers  upon  law:  "A  political 
body  or  b<->dy  i».ltlc;  the  body  of  people 
uniteil  under  one  government,  whatever  may 
be  the  form  of  the  government. "* 

Mr    B<3uvier  says: 

'In  Its  m  ist  enlarged  sense  It  signifies  a 
self-sufflclent  b<>dy  of  persona  united  to- 
gether In  one  con.muulty  for  the  defense  ui 
their  rights  ar.d  to  do  right  and  Justice  to 
f  .rt-i^ners  In  this  sense  the  state  means 
the  whole  pe«iple  ur.lted  Into  one  body-poli- 
tic, and  the  state  and  the  people  of  the 
state  .ire  ecjulvalent  expreeslons." 

I  I'here  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  our 
.'v^'  -m  'he  Word  State"  Includes  the  com- 
biii.d  p.  .vers  of  b.th  the  United  States  and 
of  the  several  States  of  wbooe  Union  the 
former  is  compoeed  |  The  territory  which 
c  >ni:.tules  Uie  one  Includes  the  many.  The 
c;ti^<UiS  of  the  many  are  Individually  and 
MfuMcally  the  citizens  of  the  nation  at  large 
Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  re- 
^.  1 -^  m  a  ytate  Is  a  citizen  thereof.  "All 
persons  b jrn  or  naturalised  In  the  United 
suites  anrl  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  there- 
of are  cU-.'.^'ns  of  the  United  State*  and  of 
tlie  3tnte  wherein  they  reside."  The  rights 
and  powers  of  the  preat  conimunlty  of  50 
nuilKns  of  people  whi  constitute  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  St.ite.s  and  of  the  sever. il 
states  are  vest^nl  in  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  .States.  In  the  g  jvernmente  of  the 
?••  tr  .1  Statfis,  t.r  In  the  people  themselves. 
A  th  ,ugh  thece  three  dep  >sltorle«  of  rlght.s 
;.:i<l  powers  are  distinct  like  the  billows." 
yet  they  are  "one  like  the  sea."  Distinct  la 
their  Rc. eral  Jurisdictions  yet  they  constitute 
one  great  whole  and  act  together  harmoni- 
ously for  the  Induldua!  and  common  good. 
each  In  lependent  of  the  other  in  Its  sphere, 
like  'lie  in(lei)ondent  yet  concurring  powers 
of  n..turc  m  the  realms  of  physical  life, 
w  lie  re  - 

All  are  but  part.s  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whox;  body  nature  L".  and  Clod  the  soul. 

It  Is  only  as  we  u.-e  the  word  "state"  In 
this  complete  sense  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  also  the  peopls  of  the 
several  States  and  ot  the  terrltorlee,  eon- 
s'itute  a  body  of  persons  united  together  in 
one  comnianlty  for  the  defense  of  their 
riglit.s.  and  to  uo  right  and  Justice  to 
:_relgncrj. " 
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Now,  the  right  of  self-defense,  which  Is  the 
right  of  self-preservation.  Is  the  right  to  live 
and  to  be.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be 
at  all  Implies  and  Includes  the  right  to  con- 
stitute and  maintain  the  state — that  is  to 
say.  government — and  to  prescribe  Its  form, 
for  human  existence  is  Impossible  without 
government.  The  governing  power  must 
know  how  to  govern  or  It  cannot  govern. 
Can  a  man  do  that  wliich  he  knows  not  how 
to  do?  Tlie  peoi)le  have  distributed  the 
functions  of  government  between  the  na- 
tional and  the  sectional  or  the  State  au- 
thorities, and  have  retained  In  themselves 
tiie  Initial  exercise  of  all  power  through  the 
ballot.  The  oallot  Is  the  republican  form 
of  government  both  In  the  Nation  and  In  the 
SUte. 

Intelligence  Is  necessary  In  the  Individual, 
who  Is  the  sovereign.  In  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other  The  right  and  duty  of  the  na- 
tional p<.:)rtlon  of  the  Government  to  preserve 
Itself  and  of  the  Individual  to  preserve  !t 
and  to  exert  his  sovereignty  through  Its 
forms  perpetually  are  absolute.  It  Is  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  whole  to  preserve  the 
whole,  and  the  right  and  duty  of  the  whole 
to  preserve  the  whole  Implies  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  the  parts  by  that  whole,  to  the 
existence  of  which  all  the  parts  are  neces- 
sary. It  Is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should 
have  written  permission  to  live.  He  needs 
no  license  stamped  or  sealed  to  give  him  the 
right  to  breathe. 

His  creation  Implied  all  that.  Just  so 
the  people,  when  they  created  governments, 
both  of  State  and  Nation,  republican  In  form, 
and  bade  them  multiply  their  blessings  and 
replenish  the  earth  with  their  civilizing  and 
ennobling  activities,  necessarily  gave  them 
the  breath  of  life  and  the  Inherent  power  to 
preserve  that  life.  To  have  written  Into  the 
constitutions  of  the  States  or  of  the  National 
Government  the  right  of  self-preservation 
would  have  been  as  superfluous  as  to  have 
required  a  written  order  for  the  sun  to  shine, 
for  water  to  run  down"  hill,  or  for  any  cre- 
ated thing  to  obey  the  law  of  Its  being.  But 
the  right  to  educate  the  child  throughout 
the  Nation  Is  the  right  to  preserve  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Nation.  That  right  cannot 
be  ctirtalled.  It  Is  geographically  coexten- 
sive with  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Government 
Itself,  and  self-preservation  compels  Its  exer- 
cise by  the  National  Government  whenever 
there  Is  failure  for  any  reason  on  the  part 
V    of  the  parent  and  the  State. 

OBLIGATION     TO     GUAlUNTnC     GOVERNMENTS 
REPUBLICAN   IN   FORM 

Still  again  The  whole  people  of  the 
United  States,  that  Is  to  say.  the  Nation,  by 
the  primary  act  of  the  masses  and  by  the 
act  of  their  State  governments,  have  com- 
manded In  the  written  terms  of  the  consti- 
tutional law  of  the  land  that  "the  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government." 
How  Is  that  obligation  to  be  fulfilled?  Must 
its  performance  await  revolution,  and  must 
destruction  precede  preservation?  Is  it  a 
guarantee  of  p>ossesslon  to  stand  by  while 
war  and  temp>est  obliterate,  and  then  en- 
deavor to  restore?  Is  reconstruction  the  only 
or  Is  It  the  better  way  in  which  the  obliga- 
tion to  guarantee  a  government  republican 
In  form  to  the  States  of  this  Union  can  be 
discharged?  Is  not  the  ounce  of  prevention 
still  worth  the  pound  of  cure?  Does  not 
the  duty  to  guarantee  Imply  the  right  to 
prevent  and  to  preserve  even  more  strongly 
than  to  restore?  Prevention  might  be  poa- 
slble  when  restoration  would  prove  to  be 
Impossible. 

It  Is  a  conceded  proposition  that  where  a 
duty  is  Imposed  all  the  power  necessary  to 
Its  performance  Is  conferred,  and  the  choice 
of  means,  so  far  as  there  is  no  prohibition, 
goes  with  the  power. 


If  all  this  be  so,  what  doubt  can  there 
be,  not  only  of  the  power,  but  also  of  the 
absolute  duty  of  the  National  Government, 
to  perform  Its  obligation  of  guarantee  in 
the  only  effective  way  In  which  it  is  pos- 
sible? When  does  the  obligation  to  guaran- 
tee attach?  Did  it  not  commence  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  is  it  not 
continuous  in  its  op>eratlon?  Does  it  not 
attach,  as  a  right  in  the  territories,  which 
are  inchoate  States?  Does  it  not  follow 
every  movement  of  the  concurrent  life  of 
the  Nation  and  of  the  States,  and  enter 
Into  all  their  constitutional  and  inseparable 
relations? 

Not  to  educate  is  to  destroy.  It  follows 
Inevitably  that  not  to  educate  is  to  break 
the  guarantee  of  republican  government  to 
the  States.  If  the  parent  and  the  State 
fall  to  educate  the  citizen,  does  not  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution  compel  the  Na- 
tion to  educate  its  child? 

THE     GENERAL     WELFARE 

But  Congress  has  express  power  "to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,"  and  to  exert  its  utmost  power  of 
taxation  to  promote  that  which  was  one 
of  the  six  greatest  ends  enumerated  in  the 
preamble,  and  to  secure  which  the  Con- 
stitution itself  was  ordained  and  established 
by  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  That  people  well  understood 
that  without  Intelligence  It  would  be  im- 
possible "to  preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  themselves  and  their  posterity."  It  goes 
without  argimient  to  say  that  In  no  way  can 
the  general  welfare  be  so  promoted  as  by  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the 
discipline  of  the  mental  powers  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  common  schools  maintained 
by  governmental  power. 

Governments  are  but  agencies  established 
by  society  to  secure  the  happiness  of  its  in- 
dividual members.  Whenever  they  cease  to 
promote  the  end  for  which  they  were  created 
they  should  be  destroyed,  and  whenever  and 
so  far  as  they  fall  they  should  modify  or 
reverse  their  action. 

If  In  the  past  the  National  Government 
has  not  borne  its  due  proportion  of  the  bur- 
dens of  the  education  of  the  people,  or  if 
new  conditions  have  arisen  which  require  of 
it  a  degree  of  cooperation  with  the  several 
States  not  hitherto  necessary  in  securing  to 
all  citizens  of  the  Republic  that  degree  of 
intelligence  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  society  and  to  the  happiness  of 
the  Individual,  who  is  at  once  the  subject 
and  the  sovereign  In  both  local  and  national 
administration,  then  the  time  has  come  for 
a  new  departure,  and  the  withes  of  straw 
must  yield  to  the  expanding  limbs  of  the 
giant  who  is  arousing  himself  for  the  labors 
of  the  time  which  has  already  come. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  this  Republic  never 
conceived  of  the  possibility  of  its  existence 
except  as  Its  foundations  should  be  laid 
upon  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  that  the 
promotion  of  sound  learning  was  deemed  to 
be  the  fundamental  duty  of  the  national 
j)ower.  The  time  would  fall  to  speak  of  the 
founders  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the  constant 
efforts  which  they  put  forth  from  New 
Hamp>shire  to  Georgia  to  establish  schools 
and  colleges  for  the  education  of  those  who 
were  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship  with- 
in their  respective  borders.  The  Revolution 
was  the  outgrowth  of  the  school,  the  col- 
lege, and  of  the  free  worship  of  God.  The 
constitution  of  every  State  as  well  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  whole 
theory  of  the  national  polity  depend  tipon 
the  possession  of  knowledge  and  virtue  by 
the  people  at  large. 

Hence  Washington  never  ceased  by  word 
and  deed  to  enforce  this  great  truth  upon 


his  countrymen.  Adams  and  Franklin  and 
Jefferson  and  Madison  and  Hamilton  and 
Clinton  and  Rush,  tmd  the  whole  galaxy  of 
the  Immortals  who  cradled  the  Nation,  dwelt 
continually  and  emphatically  upon  the  pri- 
mary necessity  of  the  universal  Intelligence 
of  the  masses  to  the  perpetuation  of  their 
freedom  and  happiness.  Nor  did  they  con- 
fine their  efforts  to  precept  alone.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation,  as  well  as  the 
General  Government  luider  which  we  now 
live,  at  an  early  day  proclaimed  their  duty 
and  exercised  their  power  to  apply  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Nation  to  promote  this  great  in- 
terest of  all.  One-sixteenth  part  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  was  devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  coming  States  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Government;  three -score 
years  afterward  the  amount  was  doubled, 
and  from  time  to  time  during  the  century 
nearly  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
Ordinances  of  1785  and  1787  the  Nation  has 
contributed  of  its  resources  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  the  public 
schools. 

The  messages  of  Washington  and  other 
early  Presidents,  who,  with  their  associates, 
created  and  defined  the  national  powers,  and 
the  responses  of  both  branches  of  Congress, 
are  full  of  the  recognition  of  the  obligation 
of  the  General  Government  to  encourage 
and  foster  universal  education,  and  as  he 
passed  from  the  scene  of  official  life  the  Fa- 
ther of  his  Country  solemnly  adjured  the 
Ameriican  people  "to  promote  as  an  object 
of  primary  Importance  Institutions  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge." 

The  promotion  of  learning  and  science,  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  public  money  for 
that  purpose,  has  always  been  recognized  as 
within  the  scope  of  national  power.  Meas- 
ures for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
university  have  been  supported  by  our  lead- 
ing statesmen,  and  appropriations  of  public 
money  and  other  property  have  been  from 
time  to  time  made  to  establish  or  assist 
institutlona  like  the  agricultural  colleges, 
observatories,  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  exploring  expeditions  by  land  or  sea,  all 
which  Implies  the  possession  of  the  undoubt- 
ed power,  as  well  as  the  disposition,  to  apply 
the  resources  of  the  National  Oovernment 
to  these  high  purposes  whenever  in  Its  Judg- 
ment the  general  welfare  will  be  conserved 
thereby.  But  even  If  all  this  were  untrue, 
the  case  would  remain  the  same. 

Lawb  are  silent  in  war.  They  were  silent 
in  the  conflict  through  which  we  have  Just 
passed.  But  what  is  meant  by  this?  Not 
that  all  laws  are  silent;  but  that  minor  regu- 
lations which  appertain  to  more  quiet  times 
are  suspended  in  the'  overmastering  pres- 
ence of  the  great  first  law  of  self-preservation 

In  this  sense,  which  is  the  true  sense,  laws 
may  become  silent  In  peace  as  well  as  in 
war.  We  are  now  in  peace,  but  If  there  be 
laws  which  forbid  the  education  of  the  illit- 
erate millions  of  the  American  people  by 
the  outstretched  arm  and  bursting  Treasiu-y 
and  innumerable  intellectual  and  moral 
agencies  of  the  Nation  at  large,  then  those 
laws  should,  and  in  presence  of  the  uprising 
sentiment  of  the  people  I  may  say  they  shall, 
be  silent  In  this  land  until  by  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  of  the  power  which  knowl- 
edge gives  to  every  child  within  our  borders, 
peace  may  be  made  perpetual.  Universal 
intelligence  never  makes  war.  Only  Ignor- 
ance is  convertible  into  brute  force.  Ignor- 
ance Is  slavery.  But  for  ignorance  there 
would  have  been  no  slave.  But  for  Ignorance 
among  the  nominally  free  there  would  have 
been  no  rebellion.  The  contest  we  now  wage 
is  with  that  still  lULOonquered  ignorance  of 
both  white  man  and  black  man  in  all  p>arts 
of  the  country  which  hurried  us  by  remorse- 
less fate  to  fields  of  death  for  4  long  years. 
Besides   this  we   confront   the  demands  of 
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hordes  incoming  from  beyond  both  fjfreat 
oceims.  and  of  the  advancing  generation*  of 
men 

Whenever  the  State  or  the  local  com- 
munity l«  able  to  aufllclently  Instruct  Ita 
youth  It  should  do  so.  and  the  national  aid 
should  be  Invoked  only  when  made  necessary 
by  local  neglect  or  Inability.  But  this  bur- 
dt-n  la  primarily  one  of  taxation.  Civiliza- 
tion must  be  paid  for.  Education  Is  the 
Insurance  upon  civilization  It  must  be 
kept  up  everywhere,  for  the  risk  Is  every- 
where To  leave  the  child  of  the  pauper  un- 
educated la  to  Incur  as  great  risk  of  destruc- 
tion by  the  fires  or  floods  of  Ignorance  and 
crime  as  If  he  were  the  scion  of  wealth  and 
place  So.  too.  In  the  nicely  bs  lanced  forces 
and  relations  of  localities,  the  neglect  of  a 
county  or  a  township  may  In  some  vital 
emergency  destroy  the  Institutions  of  the 
whole  country  by  remote  or  even  by  Im- 
mediate results  Hence  there  must  be  no 
admission  of  the  doctrine  that  the  general 
power  can  yield  the  right  to  educate  when 
necessary  to  the  general  good  This  power 
Is  Indispensable  to  preserve  the  parts  as  well 
as  the  whole 

If  these  principles  are  true,  we  are  next 
brought  logically  to  the  consideration  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  United  States  and 
the  territories  thereof  In  respect  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  This  must  be  done 
that  we  may  determine  Intelligently  the 
question  whether  the  Nation  should  appro- 
priate and,  either  directly  or  through  State 
agencies,  apply  the  public  monfy  for  that 
use 


LINCOLN    BOYHOOD    NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL.   IND. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  2470. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
HicKiY  in  the  chair  >  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2470)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Lin- 
coln Boyhood  National  Memorial  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Gruzning,  Mr. 
DwoRSHAK,  and  Mr.  Allott  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JEWS  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr  JAVITS     Mr.  President.  I  have  in 
mind  addressing  the  Senate  today  on  the 


subject  of  my  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union 
several  months  ago  However,  the  sub- 
ject with  which  I  shall  deal  now — name- 
ly, the  situation  of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union — was  not  the  only  subject  of  my 
visit  there.  I  was  concerned  with  the 
issue  of  East-West  trade,  as  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Economic  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee; 
but  that  is  the  subject  of  a  report  which 
I  am  makmg  to  that  subcommittee, 
which  will  come  out  quite  soon  Hence. 
I  shall  not  deal  with  it  today 

Today.  Mr  President,  I  shall  coivftnt' 
my  statement  to  the  status  of  the  peopU' 
of  Jewish  faith  who  are  Soviet  citi/ens 
m  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr  President,  there  is  cause  fur  (jreat 
concern  in  the  reports  of  continued  pres- 
surivs  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  Jews  in 
that  country 

Soviet  leaders  have  developed  a  double 
standard  of  thounht  and  action  toward 
Soviet  Jews  which  places  them  m  a 
unique  and  unprecedented  cateKory. 
This  standard  rejects  them  at  one  and 
the  same  time  as  a  Jewish  nationality 
and  also  as  assimilated  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  this  way— that  is.  by 
rejectuiK  them  as  a  nationality  and  also 
as  within  the  coiiflnes  of  what  I  think 
IS  euphemistically  called  the  Soviet  Con- 
stitution— they  are  effectively  deprived  of 
the  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled  un- 
der the  Soviet  system  of  nationalities, 
and.  also,  they  are  not  treated  as  Soviet 
citizens  m  the  same  class  with  others 
Thus.  Jews  have  no  adequate  system  of 
Jewish  .schools,  no  Hebrew  or  Yiddish 
language  courses,  no  theater,  publishinK 
hou.se,  or  other  Jewish  cultural  facilities 
Their  existence  as  a  people— in  rehtiioas 
terms — is  m  deadly  peril. 

All  the  rit<id  Soviet  protestations —and 
they  were  made  to  me.  personally — that 
there  is  no  Jewish  problem  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  anti-Semltism  is  against 
the  law — as  it  is,  according  to  statute 
law  in  the  Soviet  Union — cannot  disguise 
the  fact  that  the  plight  of  its  Jewish  citi- 
zens is  grave  and  complex. 

Indeed,  even  during  the  past  weekend 
we  had  indications  that  the  pressure  and 
the  attacks  on  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  continuing.  The  obviously 
trumped-up  accusations  of  spying  in 
synagogues  create  new  elements  of 
danger  In  addition  to  those  that  have 
already  existed.  Mr,  President,  a  little 
later  in  my  remarks  to  the  Senate  I 
shall  actually  detail  those  charges,  and 
shall  state  why — couched  as  ^hey  are  in 
the  obscurist  language  of  the  Marxlst- 
Leninistic  idiom — they  constitute  a 
great  danger  to  the  people  there. 

When  I  was  in  the  Soviet  Union  dur- 
ing the  last  2  weeks  of  November  I  went 
into  this  question  of  the  state  of  the  Jews 
and  of  Jewish  life  and  culture  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  had  become  a  mat- 
ter of  great  interest  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  in  the  free  world,  in  view 
of  the  pretervsions  of  the  Communists 
that  the  Communist  society  is  both 
classless  and  free  of  bigotry  or  discrimi- 
nation. The  free  world  had  learned  of 
the  trial  and  conviction  of  three  veteran 
Jewish  leaders  of  the  Jewish   religious 


community  of  Leningrad;  and  of  similar 
arrests  and  imprisonment  of  Jewish  re- 
ligious leaders  in  Moscow.  Some  of  the 
sentences  were  as  severe  as  those  handed 
down  under  Stalin  when  In  1948  he  in- 
augurated his  infamous  purge  of  Jewish 
intellectuals  and  writers.  This  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Soviet  newspaper  Pravda, 
which  said  the  accused  men  had  been  In 
communication  with  a  foreign  power — 
meaning  the  Embassy  of  Israel. 

These  charges  were  most  vehemently 
denied  Later  in  my  remarks  I  shall  deal 
\Mth  the  latest  of  such  publications  in 
the  Russian  newspaper  Trud.  and  also 
with  the  denials  published  in  the  Ameri- 
can press  and,  indeed,  in  the  world  press. 

Other  reports  disclosed  that  Soviet 
authorities  had  quadrupled  a  special  tax 
against  clergymen,  which  was  especially 
hard  on  Hebrew  rabbis,  because  of  the 
lack  of  any  real  means  of  payment,  dis- 
banded the  governing  council  of  the  Mos- 
cow Jewish  seminary,  the  only  remaining 
one  in  the  country,  dismissed  Its  direc- 
tor, and  placed  full  responsibility  for  the 
-semmarys  12  students  in  the  hands  of 
the  chief  rabbi  of  Moscow.  Although 
the  special  tax  affects  all  clergymen,  it 
works  a  special  hardship  on  Soviet  Jews, 
because  they  are  not  permitted  to  organ- 
ize regionally  or  nationally  In  the  way 
other  religious  groups  are  allowed  to  do 
in  order  to  meet  the  financial  burden. 

Soviet  officials  do  not  talk  about  Jews 
in  the  USSR.,  nor  did  anyone  In  the 
Jewish  community  itself  dare  to  talk 
about  the  situation.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore. anti-Semitism  is  against  the  law  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  we  are  seeing  a 
course  of  conduct  which  is  anti-Jewish 
and  amounus  to  the  same  thing.  The 
anxiety  which  pervades  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple in  the  Soviet  cities  I  visited  la  quite 
obvious 

I  may  say  that  physically,  at  least. 
worship  in  Moscow  and  in  Odessa,  which 
I  also  visited,  was  apparently  unin- 
hibited. There  is  only  1  major  syna- 
goi^ue  in  Moscow  and  only  1  small  one, 
although  about  500.000  Jews  live  In  the 
city,  and  on  the  Saturday  morning  when 
I  attended  the  services  at  the  Moscow 
Synagogue,  there  was  a  very  large  con- 
gregation of  worshippers.  I  made  con- 
siderable inquiry  of  people  who  I  thought 
would  have  some  light  to  cast  on  the 
situation,  but  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  even  for  me  a  blanket  of  silence  has 
fallen  on  the  entire  Jewish  community 
in  the  country 

Jews  are  recognized  as  a  nationality 
in  the  Soviet  Union — althought  not  given 
the  rights  accorded  other  nationalities 
m  the  USSR.,  and  despite  more  than 
40  years  of  pressures  and  restrictions  of 
all  kinds  to  di.scourage  religious  identi- 
fication, and  despite  the  1948  purge  and 
the  ridiculous  but  tragic  "doctor's  plot" 
of  1952— notwithstanding  all  those  facts 
and  the  attempts  to  Isolate  the  Jews  in 
the  USSR  from  other  Jewish  commu- 
nities throughout  the  world.  2,268.000 
persons  voluntarily  declared  themselves 
to  be  Jews  in  the  January  1959  census. 
In  addition,  Mr  President.  472,000  gave 
Yiddiiih  as  their  native  tongue. 
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In  spite  of  Soviet  claims  of  religious 
freedom,  there  is  clear  evidence  that 
Jews  and  the  Jewish  religion  suffer 
ureater  limitations  and  restrictions  than 
any  other  religious  group.  Synagogue 
buildings  have  been  closed  and  supplies 
needed  for  religious  wor.ship  cannot  be 
obtained.  No  Hebrew  Bibles  are 
printed,  and  prayer  books  are  almost  ir- 
replacable.  Means  for  training  rabbis 
and  communal  off'.clals  are  inadequate. 
and,  unlike  other  religious  groups,  Jews 
are  not  permitted  to  establish  national 
orKani/ations. 

The  cultural  life  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity is  also  restricted  very  sharply, 
and  the  Yiddish  literature  in  books,  the- 
ater, periodicals  and  newspapers  has 
virtually  been  entirely  wiped  out  since 
Stalin  bti.:an  his  purge  of  Jewish  Intel- 
lectuals in  1948.  There  is  one  Yiddish 
newspaper  that  appears  every  2  weeks, 
but  it  is  antireli 'ious  and  represents 
little  more  than  a  Soviet  newspaper  in 
the  Yiddi.'-h  language.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  1959  ccasus.  472,000  Jews  as  stated 
above,  had  the  courapc  to  declare  that 
Yiddish  was  their  native  languat:e. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  extraordi- 
nary. considerin'T  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  live,  that  they  had  the  cour- 
age to  declare  that  Yiddish  is  their  na- 
tive language. 

One  of  the  really  amazins  phenomena 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  that  young  people 
of  the  Jewish  faith — ensineers.  scientists, 
and  other  professionals — still  want  to 
attend  services  in  a  s>"nagogue  even 
thoueh  many  of  them  are  unable  to  read 
the  Hebrew  prayers.  In  spite  of  the 
Communist  campaign  for  atheism,  which 
has  been  carried  on  for  over  40  years 
under  the  Soviet  system,  these  young 
people  want  to  be  Identified  with  their 
Hebrew  faith. 

There  are  no  leaders  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
sense  that  we  have  them  in  this  coun- 
try— nothing  like  the  B'nai  B'rith  or  the 
Jewish  philanthropies — but  the  few  re- 
maining synagogues  do  have  their  rec- 
ognized leaders.  They  are  not  necessarily 
given  the  title  of  president  and  execu- 
tive vice  president,  but  they  are  Identi- 
fied with  a  particular  synagogue  In  a 
leadership  capacity — and  their  names 
are  listed  with  the  Soviet  authorities. 
The  Soviet  regime  has  cracked  down  on 
the  leading  among  these  respected 
Rvnasogue  Iradcis,  primarily  as  a  warn- 
ing at  this  time  that  it  will  tolerate  no 
'  agitation  for  the  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jews  to  Israel. 

This  is  my  judgment  and  conclusion 
from  what  I  saw  and  heard. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  read  to 
the  Senate  a  translation  of  an  article  in 
the  Moscow  newspaper,  Trud,  dated  the 
19th  of  January.  It  is  an  article  by  N. 
Fhrlich  and  is  entitled  "Zionism — A 
Ma.sk  for  Spies  "  This  article  tells,  al- 
legedly, about  the  espionage  activities  of 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Embassy  of 
Israel  in  Moscow. 

The  article  states: 

Pucts  show  that  the  subversive  activity  of 
members  of  the  I.^raell  Embassy  against  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  conducted  with  the  knowl- 


edge of  the  Israeli  Government  and  on  the 
orders  of  their  transoceanic  masters. 

The  article  continues: 

Being  in  complete  economic  and  political 
dependence  on  the  U.S.  Imperialists,  the 
Israeli  Zionists  have  completely  subjugated 
their  home  and  foreign  policy  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  transatlantic  bosses.  The  Zionist 
organizations  and  parties  of  Israel  have  ac- 
tually become  branches  of  the  American  In- 
telligence service. 

Here  we  have  the  propaganda  effort 
to  link  the  Jewish  people  with  foreign 
agents  and  thus  to  develop  and  incul- 
cate in  the  hearts  of  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen the  traditional  pattern  which 
obtained  under  the  czars  just  as  it  now 
obtains  under  the  Soviet  leaders — the 
use  of  protestations  in  an  endeavor  to 
develop  hostilities  against  a  whole  group 
of  people  on  the  bare  allegation  that 
they  are  allies,  in  some  way,  with  foreign 
powers  threatening  the  security  of  their 
own  country. 

The  article  continues  in  the  same  vein, 
speaking  of  the  leaders  of  synagogues 
who  have  been  convicted  in  Soviet 
courts  in  secret  trials.  Their  names  are 
given. 

These  are  the  charges  against  them: 

Soviet  citizens  Pechersky.  Dynkln.  and  Ka- 
gauov,  recruited  by  the  members  of  the  Is- 
raeli Embassy,  have  recently  been  exposed. 
It  has  been  Irrefutably  established  during 
the  trial  that  besides  collecting  and  hand- 
ing over  spy  Information  to  the  Israeli  dip- 
lomats, the  traitors  Pechersky,  Dynkln,  and 
Kaganov  spread  rumors  and  inventions  slur- 
ring the  Soviet  political  and  public  system 
and  circulated  anti-Soviet  literature  pub- 
lished In  Israel,  which  they  received  secretly 
from  staff  members  of  the  leraell  Embassy. 
Prat.  Sharett,  and  others.  They  have  also 
confessed,  the  author  continues  that  the  tape 
with  recordings  of  slanders  against  Soviet 
life  confiscated  from  them  were  specially 
prepared  for  their  masters,  who  planned  to 
use    It    for    antl-Sovlet   propaganda. 

Then  the  article  ends  up  with  what  is. 
in  the  lexicon  of  this  country,  the  way 
of  countries  which  have  a  tradition  for 
PKjcjroms.  which  is  true  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  it  was  back  in  the  czarist  days, 
an  extremely  Inflammatory  paragraph 
which  is  most  alarming  for  the  future. 
I  read  now  the  translation  of  the  article: 

The  Soviet  people  are  Incensed  by  the  be- 
havior of  the  Israeli  diplomats,  who  are  us- 
ing their  trips  in  the  U.S.S.R,  and  meetings 
with  Soviet  citizens  for  subversive  activity. 
It  Is  high  time  for  the  Zionist  provocateurs 
to  realize  that  their  subversive  activity 
against  the  Soviet  Union  arouses  the  wrath 
and  contempt  of  all  Soviet  people,  regard- 
less of  nationality. 

These  are  very  incendiary  words,  and 
it  is  why  I  think  the  world  has  a  right 
to  view  with  alarm  what  is  going  on  in 
the  Soviet  Union  with  resF>ect  to  this 
matter. 

It  is  significant  that  there  has  been  a 
denial  and  denunciation  of  the  alleged 
charges  upon  which  the  Jewish  religious 
leaders  were  convicted. 

Knowing,  as  we  do.  the  tremendous 
concern  of  the  Government  of  Israel  for 
the  approximately  3  million  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  is  inconceivable  that  it 
would  do  anything  to  jeopardize  their 
status  in  that  country. 


In  addition,  it  is  conceivable  that  a 
trial,  prepared  and  carried  out  in  secret, 
following  the  purges,  the  so-called 
doctor's  plot,  and  other  evidence  of 
repression  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  can  be  anything  but  an- 
other piece  of  propaganda  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  there  is  strong  fear  that 
there  will  be  great  demand  that  the 
Jewish  people  who  wish  to  go  may  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  and  where  there  may 
be  some  strong  agitation  on  their  part 
to  do  so. 

It  is  evident  from  the  construction  of 
the  wall  in  Berlin  to  what  methods  and 
extremes  the  Communists  will  go  in  order 
to  avoid,  if  they  can,  clear  evidence  of 
what  a  fraud  and  deception  is  the  alleged 
Communist  paradise. 

I  continue  now  with  my  analysis. 

It  is  for  all  these  reasons  that  I  con- 
sider protest  on  a  world  scale  against 
these  prosecutions  to  be  a  very  necessary 
action.  Last  year  tlie  United  Nations 
Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination and  Protection  of  Minorities 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  11  to  1 — the  Soviet 
delegation  opposed — a  resolution  con- 
demning discrimination  against  minor- 
ities and  recognizing  Jews  as  an  ethnic 
minority. 

Essentially  the  current  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews  grows  out  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Kremlin  to  recognize  them 
as  a  national  or  ethnic  minority,  not- 
withstanding their  legal  qualification  as 
such.  Communist  leaders  deny  Jews 
this  status,  considering  them  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  Soviet  people, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  discriminate 
against  them  as  members  of  a  group  in 
cultural,  political,  military,  and  economic 
life. 

In  all  forms  of  life  the  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  discriminated  against. 
They  are  particularly  discriminated 
against  in  the  political  area.  They  are 
absolutely  out  of  the  Foreign  Service. 
In  military  areas  their  activities  are  very 
circumscribed,  as  is  their  opportunity  to 
teach  in  schools  and  colleges.  Where 
the  Soviet  Union  needs  them,  as  it  does 
in  physics  and  other  highly  important 
scientific  professions — there  they  have  a 
place.  In  medicine,  for  instance,  they 
have  a  place.  But  it  Is  a  place  gained 
only  because  of  the  urgent  need  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  price  paid  is  an 
absolute  inhibition  to  the  idea  of  going 
anywhere  else. 

The  Soviet  leaders  pride  themselves  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
same  antisemitism  which  was  endemic 
in  czarist  Russia.  The  Soviet  rulers  are 
very  sensitive  to  any  charge  of  anti- 
semitism. Tln^t  is  a  very  important 
thing  for  the  world  to  remember.  There- 
fore, all  the  more  reason  for  worldwide 
protest  when  it  is  so  justified. 

The  fact  is  that  prosecution  of  Jewish 
religious  leaders  has  occurred  and  that 
discrimination  does  exist  as  an  element 
in  what  is  in  effect  the  Kremlin's  anti- 
Jewish  course.  All  signs  indicate  a 
steadily  deteriorating  situation  that  was 
signaled  by  the  prosecution  of  Jewish 
community  and  religious  leaders  in  Len- 
ingrad and  Moscow  last  October,   and 
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unless  the  free  world  makes  known  Its 
strong  disapproval  of  these  Soviet  meas- 
ures, the  continued  existence  of  Jews  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  may  be  in  grave  danger. 
The  immediate  Intent  of  Soviet  authori- 
ties in  taking  these  measiires  is  appar- 
ently to  warn  Jews  that  It  will  not  toler- 
ate any  emigration  of  Jews  to  Israel  or 
any  pro-Israel  agitation  toward  that 
end — the  long-range  purpose.  I  am  con- 
vinced, is  quite  clearly  the  liquidation  of 
Judaism  and  Jewish  consciousness  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Protests  on  this  basis,  therefore,  must 
be  frequent  and  strong  enough  to  break 
through  the  Iron  Curtain  barrier  and 
reach  the  Communist  nilers  in  the 
Kremlin. 

In  this  same  vein.  I  applaud  the  re- 
cent action  of  the  Rabbinical  Council 
of  America,  the  leading  orthodox  Jew- 
ish organization  of  rabbis,  in  appealing 
to  the  United  Nations  for  the  release 
of  the  'mprisoned  Russian  Jewish  lead- 
ers. I  believe  this  protest  should  be 
emulated  by  many  other  groups. 

I  have  received  a  partial  transcript 
of  whan  the  Rabbinical  Council  of  Amer- 
ica said  at  its  midwinter  convention,  Jan- 
uary 17,  1962.  It  appealed  to  the  United 
Nations  to  seek  the  relief  of  Jewish  reli- 
gious leaders  now  in  prison  in  Russia 
primarily  because  of  their  religious  con- 
victions. 

They  said  that  the  entire  world  "can 
only  be  repelled  by  the  fact  that  reli- 
gious heads  of  the  Jewish  community 
have  been  placed  under  charge  and  im- 
prisoned. It  is  an  imperative  duty  of 
the  United  Nations  to  implement  the 
tuman  rights  of  these  individuals  and 
to  secure  their  relief.  An  appeal  has  been 
directed  to  the  Soviet  Government  to 
make  real  the  general  worship  of  its  3 
million  Jewish  citizens  stating  that  the 
reputation  of  Soviet  Russia  can  only  be 
enl^-anced  by  the  relief  of  the  imprisoned 
religious  leaders." 

Also,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we 
in  the  United  States  owe  a  real  debt  of 
gratitude  to  a  crusading  newspaperman 
who  first  brought  the  information  to 
light,  to  the  world,  with  respect  to  the 
prosecutions  of  these  Jewish  religious 
leaders  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  refer  to 
Rowland  Evans.  Jr..  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  who  first  broke  the  story 
that  he  has  consistently  followed 
through 

I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
various  newspaper  pieces  written  by  Mr. 
Evans  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  other  members  of  the  American 
press,  who.  with  great  generosity,  have 
given  tongue  to  this  story,  carried  on 
the  investigation  with  respect  to  it.  and 
reported  the  story  as  it  has  developed  in 
fact  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  re- 
ports emanating  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  is  Journalism  at  its  best  in  giving 
public  information  and  public  enlight- 
enment. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  make  a  few 
general  observations.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord with  my  remarks  the  report  by  the 


American  Jewish  Committee  entitled 
"Jews  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain;  Janu- 
ary 1  to  March  31.  1961";  the  report  by 
Rowland  Evans.  Jr..  entitled  "Told  for 
the  First  Time,  the  Fate  of  a  Jewish 
Leader  in  the  Soviet,"  m  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  November  6.  1961;  the 
editorial  entitled  "Spirit  of  Stalin  '  from 
the  Jewish  Chronicle  of  London.  Novem- 
ber 10;  the  report  by  Dr  Nahum  Gold- 
mann.  president  of  the  World  Zionist 
Organization,  entitled  "The  Jewi.sh  Con- 
dition in  Russia,"  which  appt^ared  in  the 
Jewish  Forum,  Novt-mber  1961;  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  report  on  No- 
vember 18  headlined  "Aroused  Con- 
science—Rabbis' Pleas  to  UN  Free 
Russia's  Jews  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rep>ort. 
articles  and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 

Jews  Behi.n-d  the  Iron  Ctktain     Janhary   I 
TO  March  31,  1961 

Thus  report  dl8cu.sse.s  events  affecllrig  Jews 
behind  the  Ir^n  C'virtaln  from  January  1 
to  March  31,  1961 

THE  sovirt   I  NION 

Critlci.sni  of  Soviet  di.scrltnlnatinn  ii^alnst 
the  Jews  continued  to  make  news  The  Co- 
ordinating Board  of  Jewish  Orijanlzatliins, 
representing  B  Hal  B'rlth  In  the  United 
States,  the  Board  of  Deputies  of  BrltUih 
Jews,  and  the  South  African  Board  of  Jewl«h 
Deputies,  subniltted  to  the  U  N  Subcom- 
mittee on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and 
Protection  of  Min^ Titles  evidence  that  Soviet 
Jews  are  deprived  of  nutlets  for  religious, 
cultural,  and  educational  expre&sl<jn  Its 
memorandum  showed  that  the  present  is 
far  worse  than  the  twenties  and  early 
thirties,  though  some  Impruvement  has  f(jl- 
lowed  Stalin's  death  in  I J53 

C  S  Senator  Kenneth  Keating  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  chief  American  del- 
egate to  the  U  N  ,  Adial  Stevenson,  sug- 
gesting the  p<is8lblllty  of  a  U  N  remedy  for 
the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews  .Ambassador 
Stevenson  forwarded  Senatijr  Keating  s 
letter  to  the  State  Department  with  a  re- 
quest   that    the   matter    be  studied   further  ■ 

The  World  ZlorUst  Congress,  meeting  in 
Jerusalem,  expressed  Its  concern  about  the 
future  of  Soviet  Jews  and  requested  the 
Soviet  Government  to  permit  emitrratlnn  to 
Israel  and  to  maJce  possible  a  normal  reli- 
gious UXe  for  Soviet  Jews  ' 

Former  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Moshe 
Sharett.  a  member  of  the  Jewish  agency  ex- 
ecutive, expressed  anxiety  about  antlseniltlc 
articles  In  the  Soviet  pres*  ' 

A  conference  of  Italian  Intellectuals  and 
political  leaders  of  various  politic. il  leaiungs 
and  representing  the  major  religious  denomi- 
nations met  In  Rome  to  discuss  the  problem 
of  Soviet  Jewry  Like  the  conference  con- 
vened by  Dr  Nahum  Goldmaiin  In  the  fall 
of  1960  m  Paris  t  see  Jews  Behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,"  July  16  Oct  15,  1960.  pp  4  .'i  i 
It  discussed  the  many  areas  of  national  and 
communal  life  in  which  the  Jews  are  dis- 
criminated as;aln.st  It  presented  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  Soviet  Amba-'sador  In  R<jme  re- 
questing revocation  of  the  S<;vlet  ban 
against  Jewish  vhools.  theaters,  and  news- 
papers" and  called  upon  the  SSovlet  Govern- 
ment to  repress  the  publication  of  anti- 
Jewish  attacks  '   m   the  Soviet  press      It  aL8<j 


New  York  Post,  Jan  8,  1961.  Jewish  Tele- 
graphic Agency.  Dally  News  Bulletin.  Jan  31 
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appealed  to  the  Soviet  Oovernment  to  permit 
the  emigration  of  Jews  One  of  the  speakers 
at  the  conference,  a  prominent  Communist 
senator,  Umberto  Terraclnl,  of  Jewish  origin, 
attempted  to  defend  Soviet  policy  by  citing 
the  Soviet  creation  of  a  Jewish  autonomous 
region  In  Blrobldjan  He  asaert«d  that  the 
present  situation  of  the  Soviet  Jewi  stemmed 
from  their  refu-^al  to  settle  there,  and  added 
that  the  Stalinist  terror  had  affected  Jews 
and  non-JewB  alike  The  Italian  preu  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  conference  • 

Tlie  Jewish  Student  Union  of  France, 
which  Is  considered  leftist,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  Its  -oncern  over  "the  dep- 
rivation of  legal  rights"  suffered  by  Soviet 
Jews  As  a  result  of  the  resolution,  the 
French  Student  Union,  of  which  the  Jewish 
group  is  an  aiBllate,  planned  to  call  upon  the 
Soviet  Government  to  stop  Its  discriminatory 
pi'llcles  against  the  Jews  • 

The  Moscow  radio  In  Us  broadcast  to 
North  America  denied  the  existence  of  any 
antl-JewLsh  discrimination  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  asserted  that  Jews  enjoy  the 
s.irne  opportunities  as  other  national  and 
relrgious  groups.  The  broadcast,  as  usual, 
mentioned  Jews  prominent  in  the  Soviet 
hierarchy,  presumably  as  proof  of  those  op- 
portunities The  broadcast  was  made  in 
response  to  the  petition  filed  with  the  U.N, 
mentioned  earlier  '  The  1900  Parts  confer- 
ence on  the  Soviet  Jews  was  attacked  In 
the  Soviet  Journal  New  Times.  An  article 
by  Zlnovy  Shelnls,  who  specillzes  In  anti- 
Israel  propaganda,  accused  Nahum  Oold- 
maun  and  other  Zionist  leaders  of  a  "lying 
cinipalj,'!!  against  the  Soviet  Union  "  The 
author  charged  that  the  conference  was 
.•iupnorted  by  the  United  States  arid  West 
Germany  and  ttiat  the  real  goal  of  the  meet- 
ing was  not  to  help  S<jvlet  Jews  but  to  In- 
le:isiry  the  ct)ld  war  • 

Die  August  1960  newspaper  story  la 
D.igestiin  which  alleged  that  Jews  u»e 
M.islein  bl.Kxl  for  ritual  purposes  (see  "Jews 
Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,"  Oct  Ift-Dec. 
31,  l'J60,  pp  12),  continued  to  attract 
much  attention  A  group  of  leading  Jews 
In  Dagestan,  including  a  deputy  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  that  republic,  declared 
th.it  the  Dagest.i:il  Jews  enjoy  full  equality 
and  experience  no  discrimination  whatever 
They  conceded  that  the  publication  of  the 
article  was  a  mistake  for  which  its  Irrespon- 
sible author  Wiis  disciplined,  they  added — but 
m.Aintalned  th.it  this  was  an  Isolated  excep- 
tion .ind  that  harmony  prevailed  •  The  M(is- 
cow  correspondent  of  the  Ck>mmunlBt  New 
York  Morning  Frelhelt,  Solomon  Rablnovlch. 
after  vuitiiig  D.igestan,  wrote  that  the  ar- 
ticle, which  acC'irding  to  him  was  really  a 
letter  to  the  editor  by  a  retired  pensioner 
w.i.s  universally  denounced  by  the  Dagestanls, 
Including  the  Moslem  clergy.  Saying  that 
hl.s  visit  to  several  Ux^al  synagogues  had 
.showed  him  that  the  Jews  were  not  Inter- 
fered with  In  the  practice  of  their  religion, 
he  alleged  great  progress  by  the  mountain 
Jews  under  the  Soviet  regime,  with  all  po- 
r.tic.xl  and  cultural  opportunities  open  to 
them.  According  to  him,  Russian  transla- 
tions of  b<K>ks  by  mountain  Jewish  authors 
are  published  locally  '" 

Andre  Blumel  visited  the  Sorlet  Union 
again  and  was  received  by  the  Minister  of 
Culture.  Ekatarlna  Furtseva.  The  basis  for 
this  meeting  was  l.ild  during  Blumel's  pre- 
vious visit  to  Russia  (see  "Jews  Behind  the 
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Iron  Curtain."  Oct.  15-Dec  31,  1960,  pp.  2-7) , 
and  the  purpose  was  to  persuade  her  to  per- 
mit greater  cultural  autonomy  to  Soviet 
Jewry. 

This  mission  ended  In  complete  failure. 
Furtseva  cited  not  very  relevant  figures 
which  purported  to  demonstrate  Jewish 
equality  and  mentioned  a  number  of  re- 
cently published  Jewish  works  as  proof  of 
the  cultural  opp>ortunltles  available  to  the 
Jews.  Blumel  reminded  her  that  In  the 
l:tst  census  about  half  a  million  Jews  de- 
( lared  that  their  native  tongue  Is  Yiddish 
and  he  propxjsed  that  publication  In  that 
language  be  resumed,  contrasting  the  pres- 
ent lack  of  facilities  for  Yiddish  with  the 
period  of  Lenin.  Furtseva  replied  that  "the 
Jow.s  themselves  will  probably  be  offended  if 
we  push  them  back  to  this  Yiddish  past." 
She  al.so  remurked  that  "privileges"  for  Jews 
might  arouse  resentment  among  the  other 
minorities  Finally  she  said  that  any  con- 
cessions to  Jewish  cvilture  would  be  not  for 
internal  reasons,  "but  In  order  to  please  our 
friends  outside  of  the  U.S.S.R."  " 

Evidently  In  order  to  please  those  friends, 
It  was  announced  that  a  magazine  In  Yid- 
dish— Soviet  Homeland— edited  by  the  Yid- 
dish writer  Aaron  Vergells.  would  start  pub- 
lication In  June.  The  Initial  printing  is  to 
be  some  25,000  copies,  but  the  secretary  of 
the  Writers'  Union.  Alexel  Surkov.  suggested 
that  the  number  might  be  Increased  In  the 
future  Surkov  also  stated  that  this  lit- 
erary magazine  Is  for  authors  writing  in 
Yiddish,  and  that  In  addition  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Writers  will  continue  to  sponsor 
translations  of  Yiddish  works  Into  Russian. 
Present  with  Mr.  Surkov  at  a  conference  In 
London  was  Alexel  Adzhubel,  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev's Bon-ln-law  and  editor  in  chief  of 
Izvestla,  who  stated  that  there  are  no  ob- 
stacles for  Jews  who  wish  to  speak,  read,  or 
learn  Yiddish,  but  that  there  are  few  such 
Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  today  and  stUl 
fewer  who  wish  their  children  to  learn  It." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  central  committee  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  on  agriculture, 
Nlklta  Khrushchev  read  a  letter  from  a  Jew- 
ish woman,  formerly  chairman  of  a  collec- 
tive farm,  asserting  that  she  has  been  dis- 
missed from  her  post  t>ecause  of  her  Jewish 
origin.  According  to  Blumel,  Khrushchev 
said:  "It  is  Intolerable  that  antlsemltlsm 
should  persist  In  a  Communist  state,"  and 
ordered  that  she  be  reinstated." 

A  deputy  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
Byelorussian  Republic,  Ye.  Margolin,  was  re- 
called from  his  position  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  voters  of  his  district,  ac- 
cused of  machinations  and  padding  ac- 
counts as  chairman  of  a  collective  farm  In 
the  Minsk  district.  He  was  dismissed  from 
his  Job  and  exp>elled  from  the  party  and  his 
case  was  turned  over  to  the  criminal  author- 
ities '*  While  the  recall  of  a  deputy  in  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  not  unknown.  It  Is  extremely 
rare. 

It  was  reported  that  only  In  six  large  So- 
viet cities  did  the  Jewish  communities  ob- 
tain jjermlsslon  to  bake  matzoth  this  year. 
Elsewhere  permission  was  refused,  and  the 
Israeli  chief  rabbinate  sent  matzoth  to  the 
chief  rabbi  of  Moscow  for  distribution  to 
Jewish  communities  unable  to  bake  their 
own.'"' 

The  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  published 
a  pocket  book  entitled  "The  Reactionary 
Nature  of  Judaism:  A  Short  Survey  of  the 
Origins   and    Class   Character   of   the   Jewish 
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Rellg^lon,"  by  I.  M.  Shakhnovlch,  who  had 
previously  published  studies  against  Juda- 
ism. The  book,  of  which  17,000  copies  were 
printed,  depicts  Judaism  as  a  reactionary 
religion  serving  the  interests  of  the  rabbis 
and  Zionists.  It  also  represents  Jewish  or- 
ganizations and  leaders  as  traditional  op- 
ponents of  progressive  movements  of  the 
working  class.  However,  the  author  thinks 
that  It  is  losing  its  hold  over  the  masses." 

Ilya  G  Ehrenburg  was  awarded  his  second 
Order  of  Lenin  by  the  Soviet  Government 
on  the  occasion  of  his  70th  birthday,'"  and 
the  Soviet  press  reviewed  his  creative  ac- 
tivity. It  was  pointed  out  that,  while  he  had 
occasionally  strayed  from  the  straight  Com- 
munist path,  he  was  usually  able  to  find 
the  right  solutions  to  problems,  his  main 
concern  always  being  Justice  and  happiness 
for  the  masses.  His  antiwar  writings  were 
emphasized,  as  was  the  fact  that  despite  his 
age  Ehrenburg  is  still  very  active  in  the 
peace  movement." 

About  1,500  writers,  artists,  and  other 
Soviet  intellectuals  attended  a  celebration 
honoring  Ehrenburg.  Addressing  the  audi- 
ence, the  writer  declared  that  although  he  is 
a  Russian  writer,  he  is  "a  Jew  and  Intend [s] 
to  remain  a  Jew  as  long  as  a  single  anti- 
semite  is  left  "  He  said  that  he  is  proud  to 
t>e  designated  a  Jew  on  his  passport  and  re- 
minded his  hearers,  some  of  whom  partici- 
pated actively  In  the  antlcosmopolltan  cam- 
paign in  Stalin's  last  years,  of  the  bitter 
atmosphere  that  prevailed  in  those  days.'" 

In  his  memoirs,  published  in  a  Moscow 
literary  Journal,  Ehrenburg  unmistakably  al- 
ludes to  the  fate  of  the  great  poet  Osip  E 
Mandelstam,  a  Jew.  Mandelstam  disappeared 
during  the  purges  of  the  1930's  Ehrenburg 
says  he  died  in  1940.  in  some  unspecified, 
remote  place  * 

The  Yiddish  singer  Emil  Horowitz  won 
first  place  in  the  Moscow  competition  for 
singers  of  p>opular  songs.  Horowitz  has  a 
traveling  troupe.-'  A  play  entitled  "Good 
Luck,"  by  the  Yiddish  playwTlght  Motel 
Saktsler.  was  staged  In  a  large  auditorium 
In  one  of  Moscow's  leading  hotels. - 

Ralf  Gerrets,  Jan  Vlks,  and  Aim  Mere  were 
tried  In  Tallinn.  Estonia,  accused  of  having 
organized  and  participated  in  murders  of 
civilians  and  prisoners  of  war  during  World 
War  n.  They  were  implicated  In  the  murder 
of  125,000  In  Estonia,  including  some  who 
were  brought  there  from  other  countries. 
Mere,  now  In  England  and  tried  In  absentia, 
was  the  chief  of  the  Estonian  security  police 
In  charge  of  punitive  operations;  Gerrets 
was  assistant  commandant  of  the  Jagala  con- 
centration camp,  and  Vlks  was  a  guard  In 
that  camp.  Besides  their  other  crimes,  they 
were  specifically  charged  with  the  mass 
murder  of  Estonian,  Polish,  Czech,  and  Ger- 
man Jews.  They  were  all  sentenced  to 
death,  and  Gerrets  and  Vlks  were  In  fact 
executed.'''  The  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  dis- 
patched a  note  to  the  Australian  Government 
requesting  the  extradition  of  Ervin  R.  Vlks  as 
a  war  criminal  accused  of  participation  in 
mass  murders  in  Estonia.** 

SOVIET  POLICY  ON    ISRAEL   AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

An  article  in  Trud,  "Assemblage  of  Bank- 
rupts." subjected  the  December  1960  World 
Zionist  Congress  to  a  vicious  attack.  It  de- 
scribes the  congress  as  having  taken  place 
In    an    atmosphere    of    moral    and    spiritual 


"Ibid,  Feb   10.  1961 
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crisis  for  Zionism,  and  then  procedes  to  give 
the  Soviet  version  of  the  historical  back- 
ground of  Zionism,  characterized  as  a  reac- 
tionary nationalist  Ideology  designed  to  dis- 
tract the  Jewish  masses  from  the  class 
struggle.  It  claims  that  Zionism  is  histori- 
cally tied  to  Imperialism  and  alleges  that 
Zionist  leaders  exhorted  their  followers  to 
fight  against  the  Soviet  regime  after  the 
Bolshevik  revolution.  It  also  claims  that 
deals  were  then  made  with  the  pogromlst 
leaders  of  the  White  armies.  It  further 
charges  Zionist  organizations  with  supplying 
the  Nazis  with  war  material  on  condition 
tliat  It  be  used  only  against  the  Soviet  Army 

In  the  new  State  of  Israel,  the  article  con- 
tinues, power  was  seized  by  ultrareactlonary 
Zionist  elements,  headed  by  Ben-Gurion, 
which,  supported  by  American  Imperialists, 
turned  Israel  Into  a  tool  of  Imperialistic 
monopolies.  The  Arab  minority  as  well  as 
the  Jews  from  Afro-Asian  countries  are 
alleged  to  be  repressed  and  discriminated 
against,  and  the  Israeli  treatment  of  national 
minorities  is  said  to  border  on  racism.  It  is 
allegedly  through  fraud,  blackmail,  and  the 
use  of  religious  prejudice  that  the  Zionist 
propagandists  succeeded  in  persuading  some 
unsuspecting  people  to  come  to  Israel,  where, 
instead  of  the  promised  paradise,  they  found 
unbearably  harsh  conditions.  The  Zionists 
are  accused  of  being  in  the  forefront  of  the 
anti-Soviet  campaign  and  of  spreading 
vicious  lies  alxjut  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
article  cites  an  American  Jew  who  visited 
Russia  recently  and  who  discovered  with  his 
own  eyes  the  falseness  of  Zionist  propaganda 
According  to  this  man,  Soviet  Jews  lead  a 
happy  life  and  enjoy  complete  equality 
Against  this  background.  Zionist  demands 
for  the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  to  Israel 
are  deemed  absurd.  The  Zionist  leaders  are 
dismissed  as  obedient  lackeys  of  the  Amer- 
ican imperialists  and  the  partners  of  Nazis, 
now  occupying  high  positions  in  West  Ger- 
many, whose  hands  are  stained  with  the 
blood  of  millions  of  Jews.'" 

In  another  Trud  article,  "Rotten  Goods 
From  Under  the  Coattails,"  one  N.  Erikh 
contends  that  the  archivist  of  the  Israeli 
E^mbassy  In  Moscow,  Jacob  Kelman,  engages 
In  activities  incompatible  with  his  diplo- 
matic status.  It  was  charged  that  in  fre- 
quent trips  throughout  the  Soviet  Union, 
Kelman  talks  to  Soviet  citizens  and  slanders 
Soviet  life  and  conditions,  and  that  often  he 
distributes  publications  which  libel  the  So- 
viet Union.  Kelman  Is  alleged  also  to  attend 
a  synagogue  regularly  In  order  to  force  the 
worshipers  to  take  Illegal  antl-Sovlet  lit- 
erature, especially  Vestnlk  IsralUa  ("Israel 
Courier") ,  a  Zionist  magazine  printed  in  the 
Russian  language  in  Israel.  Often,  it  is 
alleged,  this  propaganda  Is  wrapped  In  prayer 
shawls  given  to  worshipers.  The  members 
of  the  Moscow  synagogue  protested  Kelman  s 
behavior  to  the  Council  on  Religious  Affairs 
and  demanded  that  the  Soviet  authorities 
punish  him  for  his  mi8deeds.=«  A  spokesman 
for  the  Israeli  Foreign  Ministry,  rejecting  the 
allegation,  stated  that  the  Soviet  Embassy 
in  Israel  is  free  to  distribute  information 
about  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israelis  who  ask 
for  it.=' 

The  Soviet  press  published  a  statement  by 
the  Israeli  Communist  Party  claiming  that 
the  resignation  by  David  Ben-Gurlon  in  De- 
cember 1960  was  due  to  a  crisis  In  the  reck- 
less governmental  pKjllcy."  It  was  announced 
that  the  Israeli  Communist  Party,  under 
the  leadership  of  Its  secretary-general,  Solo- 
mon Mikunis.  was  considering  the  party's 
role    in    the    forthcoming    Knesset    election 
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campaign  Preparations  were  also  made  for 
the  14th  «>ngresa  of  the  party,  from  May 
31  to  June  8  " 

The  Soviet  preaa  reprinted  report*  In  the 
I'rtllan  Communist  newspaper  LX'nlta  about 
•he  mas3  arreeta  of  200  Communlet  and  Com- 
r>-,Tn.it  syropathtEers  iMt  December  In  Ei?ypt. 
Toxether  with  800  other  "progressive*"  ar- 
r^H'td  ear.ier,  they  are  cornned  tn  a  camp  In 
the  desert  The  Soviet  pre««  deplored  the 
''■mtradlrtlon  between  United  Arab  Republic 
President  Gamal  Abdel  Nassers  antl- 
imoerlalUt  stand  and  hU  arrest  of  "the 
best  fighters  against  Imperialism. "  This, 
they  .say.  tends  to  weaken  the  struKi?!e  i  >r 
Arab  Independence  and  progress."  The  So- 
viet preas  also  reprinted,  from  the  London 
Dally  WorkPr.  a:i  appeal  from  the  B".gyptlan 
Communist  Party  asking  help  for  these  po- 
litical prisoners  and  claiming  that  they  lire 
subjected  to  brutal  treatment.  Including 
physical  torture,  as  a  result  of  which  many 
of  them  have  died  •• 

The  third  anniversary  of  the  formation  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  was  hailed  In  the 
Soviet  press  and  a  reception  was  held  at  the 
United  Arab  Republic  Embassy  In  Moscow^ 
An  exchange  of  appropriate  felicitations  took 
place  between  Klirushchev  and  Leonid 
Brezhnev,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Nasser,  on 
the  other  " 

Before  his  departure  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Arab  Republic  ambassador 
In  Moscow.  Mohammed  al-Kounl.  paid  fare- 
well visits  to  Khrushchev  and  other  S<.)vlet 
ofHclal*."  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
V.  S.  Semenov  visited  Cairo  and  was  received 
by  United  Arab  Republic  leaders  • 

The  August  1960  agreement  on  S<r,  let  aid 
for  construction  of  the  Aswan  Dam  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  So- 
viet." The  Soviet  press  published  a  lengthy 
article  on  Aswan  by  Professor  I.  K  )mzin.  the 
chief  Soviet  expert"  Five  dlesel  generators 
and  other  heavy  machinery  were  sent  fr  ini 
the  Urals  region  to  Aswan  " 

The  Bolshol  Ballet  and  the  Lenlr.griid  Op- 
era gave  a  number  of  performances  la  Cairo 
and  Alexandria  and  met  with  enthusiaatlc 
receptions*  An  exhibit  of  Soviet  farming 
and   highway    machinery  opened    In   Cilru.-* 

The  Iraqi  military  attache  In  Moscow  gave 
a  reception  marking  the  Iraqi  Army  Day 
which  several  Soviet  leaders  attended  "  The 
August  1960  Soviet- Iraqi  agreement  un  eco- 
nomic and  technical  cooperation  was  ratified 
by  the  Soviet  Union."  The  Soviet  press 
published  accounts  of  technical  assistance 
given  Iraq  '• 

The  Soviet  Afro-Aalan  SolldArlty  Commit- 
tee sent  a  message,  entitled  "We  cannot  re- 
m<iln  silent."  to  Iraqi  President  Abdul  Karlm 
K.-issim.  protesting  the  arrest  and  trial  of 
■  progressive  figures"  and  union  leaders  Pe- 
titions by  'the  Iraqi  public"  for  the  rele;ise 
of  p<")llti':al  prisoners  held  without  charges 
were  published  in  Moscow  " 

Ths  Soviet  Union  helped  Yen. en  In  con- 
structing port  facilities  at  Aluiicdl.  On  com- 
pletion of  the  project,  tha  Sc  vlet  press  fea- 
tured articles  by  V.  Bakayev,  minister  of 
merchaiit  marine,  and  O   Pyasetsky,  who  v^as 
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In  charge  of  the  Soviet  speclalUt.'*  A  So- 
viet delegation  arrived  In  Ahinedi  to  par- 
tlcip.ite  in  the  ceremonies  ** 

FOt-AJTD 

The  Polish  Government  allocated  a  mil- 
lion zlutys  I  there  are  about  ino  zlotys  to 
the  dulUri  and  the  Soclil  and  Cultural  As- 
sociation of  the  Polish  Jews  pledged  an  addl- 
tluniU  750.000  zlotys  to  pay  fur  a  monument 
to  Jews  killed  In  the  Trebllnka  coiicetiUa- 
tloa  c^mp.  It  13  (;tim:\tcd  that  tlie  ti  Ul 
cost  of  the  monument  will  be  about  ZllO 
mUllon.  A  special  coir.niUee.  co^.-,ic-liii?  of 
representatives  of  ?overnmer.t<tl  and  niunlcl- 
pul  authorities  and  of  Jewish  organizations, 
w.LS  cli.-irged  with  buKdii.g  l^e  memorlui  '" 
A  monument  Is  tu  be  erected  In  LubUn  In 
honor  of  46.000  Jexs  n.urJercd  by  the  N  .-^-is 
there,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  a'.!  sur- 
viving Lublin  Jews  In  PLiIand  and  a!>r  >aJ  to 
help  m  Its  bu'.idins  Sculptors  were  asked 
t)  submit  plans  f  T  the  nionumer.t  to  a 
tpeclal  committee  '•  A  munumei.t  w<i3  built 
In  the  town  of  Wrocluwek  In  honor  of  Jews 
murdered  there  durini?  the  war  and  a  public 
ni'-'Cting  was  held  f  ir  its  dedlcatior.  Repre- 
seutatr.es  of  the  go. ernmeiit  and  of  the 
aatuclaUon  spoke"  Jewl-'->h  writers,  artl.sts. 
and  photographers  have  begun  a  campaign 
to  register  all  the  Jewish  hU<torlc.il  nu)nu- 
mciits  In  Poland.  ln':uLllng  synagogues. 
cen-.eterK-s.  and  streets  and  houses  of  Jewish 
Interest  " 

A  new  Jewiih  co<^-peratl'.e  was  organl/.ed 
;:i  War.'-.iw  to  de^  in  ser'.  ices.  It  wii:  employ 
about  2.-1O  "  The  AasoClatK'n  of  the  Polish 
Jews  u:.dert.M.jk  a  camp.ils'n  to  Increase  the 
nunibtr  ...nd  activities  of  the  artistic  circles" 
afflllated  with  the  27  local  units  of  the 
ao.soclatln:i    ' 

.\n  exhibition  of  Works  by  the  painter 
Rj^al  Chwales  was  opened  in  the  building 
of  the  ministry  'f  culture  in  Warsaw  Many 
of  his  paintings  deal  with  Jewish  tiiemes.^ 
A  Jewish  writer  and  act-jr,  Hor.i  y  Safrln 
waa  ttwariied  the  Ttler  ut  Pulonia  Rc*it.ituta 
by  llie  go'.erunient  on  the  40th  anni.  ersary 
uf  his  work 

Among  other  things,  Saf.'in  Is  an  jut* land- 
ing tj-anslator  of  Shakespeare  and  other  Eng- 
ILsh  classics  ■■»  The  dean  of  the  YiddUh 
tlieater  in  Poland  Abraham  Morewskl,  cele- 
brated his  75th  birthday  and  was  awarded 
the  Polonia  Restltuta  at  special  ceremonies 
In  the  Yiddish  State  Theater  ^  The  YiddUh 
theater  in  Poland  itaijed  Sholem  Aielchem's 
"Thirteen  Barrels  of  Ducats  "  The  perf  irm- 
ance  w u  received  very  well  and  in  revie»".ng 
it  ir.e  Polish  press  stressed  that  the  play  suc- 
ceeds in  bringing  to  life  a  Wur.d  wiiich  Ls 
gone  forever  ** 

The  13th  issue  of  the  Bvilletin  of  the  Chief 
Commission  for  tlie  Study  of  the  Hitlerite 
Cr.mes  in  Poland  includes  a  detailed  study  of 
"The  Liquidation  of  Jews  In  Campe  in  Po- 
land, '  which  contains  a  number  of  docu- 
ments published  for  the  first  time  ••  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Internati>jnai  Oawiectm 
(Auschwitz*  Committee  in  Warsaw,  th« 
chairman  Pr  ifensor  Robert  Welt*  of  Franca, 
emph.isired  that  the  ciilef  function  of  the 
committee  was  n'lll  the  Intensive  search  for 
war  criminals  Hope  was  expressed  that  the 
trial  of  Atl  'If  Blchmnnn   wovild  dlso;.>se  evi- 
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dence  ImpMcnting  those  nf  his  coUaboratora 
not  yet  brought  to  Justice.  Otber  speakers 
stated  that  out  of  a  thousand  war  criminals 
listed  by  the  conmiittee,  the  West  Oerman 
authorities  had  succeeded  In  axrasting  only 
16  A  monument  In  Auschwlts  to  &11  who 
died  U.ere  was  also  discussed.  About  630 
artists  from  all  over  the  world  took  part  In 
a  competition  for  planning  and  designing  It  -' 
The  Polish  pre«<s  published  the  Israeli  Indlct- 
me;  t  against  Elchmann  *• 

RVM.*NIA 

The  <  hltf  r.ibbl  of  Rumaula.  Dr.  Motes 
Rosen,  h.^s  been  rcclecUd  a  deputy  to  tlie 
Run\anl«n  parlian.cnt  as  representative  of 
the  Jewish  minority.  In  a  pre-election 
broadcast  Rabbi  Rosen  called  on  all  Jews  to 
vote  In  order  '  to  tnai.ifcst  Uiclr  solidarity 
With  the  p<illcy  of  Uie  regime  "  Several  other 
deputies  believed  to  l^e  Jews  were  al.so 
fleeted  '" 

CVl  I  M    •.-(l.o;  AKIA 

The  Ciechoslcvuk  Ckivernment  allocated 
K  slO  nni.loa- (abviut  $1.3>)0.000i  In  the  1961 
national  budget  for  rep.ilrs  to  religious  build- 
ings, Including  syniigogues.  Only  syna- 
Kr>gue8  In  the  large  cities  would  t)e  given  sub- 
sidles  The  government  also  pcnnlttAd  the 
reopening  of  a  number  of  synagogues  for 
Sabbath  and  festival  services.  In  thoee 
place*  where  tlie  old  synagogues  have  been 
destroyed  or  converted  to  other  use  the  local 
au'. iiorltles  are  to  provide  suitable  accom- 
m  Klatlons  for  the   worshippers" 

BL'l.C.\aiA 

I.>>r.vpl  cons\imer  goods,  especially  sweat- 
ers and  knitwear,  are  being  sold  for  the  first 
time  in  the  largest  department  store  In 
S«  fia.  the  capital  of  Bulgaria.  It  wa«  agreed 
that  the  Bulgarian  circus  would  give  a  num- 
ber of  performances  In  Israel.  The  Central 
B  >ard  of  Bulgarian  Jewish  CommuniUea 
adopted  a  resolution  at  Its  annual  meeting 
protesting  against  payment  by  Israel  for 
defense  coun.sel  fir  Elchmaiin  and  demand- 
ing severe   punishment   for  him." 

EAST    CtRM.ANT 

In  the  first  Issue  of  the  Union  of  Jewish 
Communities  of  East  Germany's  official 
monthly.  Nachrlchlenblalt.  the  leading  edi- 
torial asserted  that  although  the  number 
of  Jews  In  the  eight  Jewish  communities  of 
E.i&t  dermnny  Is  small.  Jewish  religious  and 
communal  life  is  making  vigorous  progress." 


[From     the     New     York     Herald     Tribune, 
Nov.  6,   19«11 

T  U.0   ro«   Till   FiasT   Tiui,   THi   Fatk   or   a 

JcWLaH    LCADU    IN    THk    SOVIXT 

(By  R<jwland  Evans,  Jr.) 
W\siiiNGTo««  -  One  of  the  most  proml- 
ne'.i  Jewish  lenders  In  Leningrad  has  t>een 
arrested,  tried  and  nentenced  to  13  years  In 
Jul  r  r  c  ii^orting  with  ho-called  foreign 
stents  r.nd  other  treasonable  ftcttvttlea.  It 
mav   now   be  reported   on   good   authority 

Ths  secret  trial  was  held  at  Leningrad  on 
or  abotit  October  9  and  lasted  4  days  80 
far  as  could  be  learned  on  a  recent  tour  of 
R.iasia  by  this  reporter  no  word  of  the  trial 
appeared  In  the  Soviet  ])rese. 

.s.  .urres  of  the  Information  that  Oedalla 
Rubinovlch  Pecheraky  was  ftrreated  last 
June  and  convicted  In  October  for  crimes 
ag.ilnst  the  state  w^'re  of  undoubted  verac- 
ity Tliey  cannot  be  revealed,  for  the  ob- 
vious rraAon  tliat  to  do  so  might  expose  the 
jKiurce*  to  politlral  harassment. 
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Two  lesser  Jewish  leaders  In  the  Lenin- 
grad area  were  arrested  with  Mr.  Pechersky. 
Information  available  to  this  reporter  Indi- 
cates that  their  last  names  are  Dynkln  and 
Kaganov,  but  efforts  to  learn  their  full 
names  were  unavailing. 

One  of  the  oddest  aspects  about  the 
Pechersky  case,  and  one  that  particularly 
disturbs  Western  observers,  is  that  the  se- 
cret trial  t<Hik  place  Just  before  the  opening 
of  the  22d  Communist  Party  Congrec^  In 
Moscow 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  congress. 
as  Is  now  well  known,  was  to  continue  and 
Intensify  the  drive  against  the  crimes  of 
the  .Stalin  era  and  to  democratize  the  Com- 
muni.st  Party  apparatus.  It  was  Stalin  who 
In  1948  ended  all  manifestations  of  .separate 
cultural  life  for  the  Jews. 

Tlie  3  million  or  so  Russian  Jews  com- 
prise the  11th  largest  cultural  minority  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  out  of  a  total  of  pxerhaps 
150  cultural  and  ethnic  minorities,  many 
of  which  are  permitted  to  run  their  own 
schools  In  their  own  languages,  publish 
their  own  newspapers,  and  engage  In  similar 
cultural  enterprl.ses 

Shortly  after  Stalin  took  administrative 
measures  to  end  virtually  all  Jewish  com- 
munal activities,  except  the  right  to  worship 
In  synagogues,  an  estimated  450  Jewish  writ- 
era,  artists  and  Intellectuals  were  arrested 
and  eventually  executed. 

Since  Stalin's  death  In  1953.  this  policy 
has  been  relaxed  somewhat.  Since  1959.  for 
example,  five  Jewish  classics  were  published 
and  some  Jewish  variety  shows  and  amateur 
theatrical  troupes  permitted.  A  bimonthly 
literary  Journal  named  Soviet  Homeland 
started  appearing  In  September  of  this  year 

Mr.  Pechersky  was  the  former  lay  chair- 
man of  the  Leningrad  Jewish  religious  com- 
munity. For  years  he  was  the  out8j)oken 
advocate  of  Jewish  religious  life.  Whether 
he  Ls  an  Isolated  victim  of  special  circum- 
stance, or  whether  the  action  against  him 
may  be  part  of  a  new  campaign  against 
Jews  could  not  be  established.  Reliable 
sources  of  Information  are  both  scarce  and 
understandably  reticent  But  the  history  of 
Soviet  discrimination  against  Russia's  Jews 
offers  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  the 
Pechersky  trial,  disclosed  for  the  first  time 
In  this  report,  could  be  a  harbinger  of  a  new 
antl-Jewlsh  campaign. 

Last  year,  according  to  Information  from 
several  unconnected  sources,  authorities 
closed  up  to  a  dozen  synagogues  In  towns 
and  cities  off  the  beaten  track  of  the  tourist 

THE    BLACK    TEARS 

The  6  years  following  Stalin's  repressive 
measures  In  1948  were  known  by  Russian 
Jews  as  "the  black  years.  "  culminating  In 
the  notorious  "dtx-tor's  plot"  which  was  ex- 
posed as   a   fraud  shortly   after  Stalin   died. 

With  the  accession  of  NIklta  8.  Khru- 
shchev's collective  leadership  In  1953.  and 
the  execution  of  Berla,  the  notorious  chief 
of  the  secret  police,  restrictions  on  the  Jews 
eased,  but  a  strong  pattern  of  discrimina- 
tion remained.  The  new  leaders  have  con- 
sistently sought  to  blame  the  "doctor's  plot" 
on  Berla.  but  In  fact  It  was  Berla  who  un- 
masked the  plot  as  a  fraud. 

The  reported  closing  of  up  to  a  dozen 
synagogues  last  year  and  the  arrest  and  12- 
year  sentence  of  Mr.  Pechersky  hint  at  the 
possibility  of  a  new  and  concerted  campaign. 
On  this  point,  however,  one  can  only  specu- 
late. 

Mr.  Pechersky  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Leningrad  Jewish  community  after  Stalin's 
death,  with  the  approval  of  the  Leningrad 
head  of  the  State  Committee  for  Religious 
Affairs.  His  stubborn  and  public  battle  for 
Jewish  rights,  however,  apparently  forced  his 
demotion  in  1966  to  the  post  of  deputy 
chairman.      In    those    3    years    he    had    suc- 


ceeded In  repairing  the  premises  of  the  Len- 
ingrad synagogue,  establishing  the  ritual 
slaughtering  of  fowl  and  gaining  official  ap- 
proval for  the  baking  of  matzoth  for  the 
Feast  of  the  Passover. 

STBIPPED   OF    DUTIIB 

A  year  later,  Mr.  Pechersky  was  stripped  of 
this  lesser  title  and  of  all  official  duties  in 
the  Jewish  life  of  Leningrad.  He  continued 
his  public  pressure  for  reforms  and  was  a 
prominent  figure,  not  only  to  Leningrad 
Jews,  but  also  to  important  foreign  visitors 
who  toured  the  synagogue,  which  for  years 
has  served  as  a  showplace  to  tourists. 

The  Jewish  community  In  Leningrad  Is 
known  for  Its  aggressive  stand  and  Its  stub- 
born struggle  to  restore  and  preserve  Jewish 
traditions.  All  told,  there  are  250,000  Jews 
in  Leningrad,  not  all  of  them  practicing  or 
religious  Jews.  This  Jewish  population  Is 
second  only  to  Moscow's,  where  500,000  Jews 
live.  In  all  the  Soviet  Union,  2,268,000  citi- 
zens voluntarily  declared  themselves  as  Jews 
In  the  1959  census,  out  of  the  estimated  total 
Jewish  population  of  3  million. 

On  this  reporter's  8,000-mile  tour  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  were  Indications  of  ef- 
forts to  discourage  contact  between  foreign 
tourists  and  religious  Jews.  There  also  have 
been  recent  signs  that  discrimination  against 
Jews  has  become  a  controversial  political 
matter  among  Soviet  citizens. 

The  Literary  Gazette,  published  in  Mos- 
cow, recently  reproduced  a  column  by  Yev- 
Jeny  Yevlushenko.  the  28-year-old  poet  who 
is  much  In  fashion  with  the  Intellectual 
rebels  of  Moscow,  entitled  "Babl-Yar,"  an  in- 
dictment of  antl-SemltIsm  that  sp>eclfically 
lamented  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  erect  a  memorial  to  thousands  of 
Jews  slaughtered  by  the  Nazis  in  Kiev  dur- 
ing the  war  and  tossed  Into  a  raTlne  at 
Babl-Yar. 

In  Moscow  recently,  Yevtushenko  was  al- 
most mobbed  by  thousands  of  youthful 
Idolators  who  wished  to  hear  him  speak. 
He  mounted  a  platform  to  read  a  poem 
called  "You  Can  Call  Me  a  Communist,"  in 
which  he  says  he  will  remain  a  Communist 
to  the  end  "but  never  become  an  unctuous 
bootlicker."  His  poem  "Babl-Yar"  Includes 
these  words: 

"Let  the  'Internationale'  sound  out  when 
the  last  anti-Semite  on  earth   Is  burled." 


(From  the  Jewish  Chronicle.  Nov.  10,  1961] 
SPiarr  or  Stalin 

Whatever  the  real  meaning  of  the  de- 
canonlzatlon  of  Stalin  for  the  Russians,  for 
the  Jewish  minority  In  the  Soviet  Union 
the  situation  continues  to  deteriorate.  The 
arrest,  secret  trial,  and  the  Imprisonment  of 
three  leading  I/cnlngrad  Jews  on  alleged 
charges  of  consorting  with  foreign  agents 
demonstrate  once  more  Soviet  determination 
to  terrorize  still  further  the  Jewish  minority 
and  especially  to  Isolate  the  Jews  even  more 
completely  from  any  contacts  with  their 
coreligionists  abroad. 

As  all  communal  Jewish  life  In  Russia  has 
been  strictly  forbidden,  It  Is  only  natural 
that  a  Jewish  visitor  from  Britain  or  the 
United  States  should  seek  contact  with  fel- 
low Jews  through  visiting  the  synagogrues 
where,  despite  difficulties,  Jews  still  congre- 
gate. To  restrict  these  contacts  the  Soviet 
authorities  have  resorted  to  a  ruthless  cloElng 
down  of  many  synagogues  throughout  Rus- 
sia, Now  they  have  adopted  a  new  and  even 
harsher  policy  of  repression  and  intimida- 
tion, one  that  must  have  come  as  a  shock 
not  only  to  Jews  but  even  to  those  of  Rus- 
sia's friends  abroad  who  still  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  Jewish  minority  has  been  singled 
out  for  suppression  In  a  manner  not  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  methods  practiced  by  Stalin. 
The  charges  against  the  unfortunate  Jewish 
leaders  of  maintaining  contact  with  foreign 


agents  are  as  reminiscent  of  Stalin's  days  as 
the  secret  trial  and  the  harshness  of  their 
sentences. 

Some  further  light  on  the  whole  shocking 
affair  Is  thrown  by  a  report  that  the  trial 
took  plEice  In  Leningrad  at  the  beginning  ol 
October,  and  that  the  heavy  sentences  might 
have  been  influenced  by  a  cotu-ageous  public 
demonstration  of  thousands  of  Jews  outside 
the  Leningrad  synagogue  during  the  High 
Holy  Days.  These  large  gatherings  of  Jews 
during  festive  seasons  have  been  an  Irritant 
In  the  Kremlin  for  the  past  few  years.  These 
demonstrations,  like  the  vote  of  500.000  Jew? 
who,  during  the  last  census,  declared  Yid- 
dish to  be  their  mother  tongue,  made  mani- 
fest the  unyielding  spirit  of  Russian  Jewry 
and  a  growing  determination  on  the  part  of 
a  large  section,  Including  youth,  to  remain 
Jews  irrespective  of  Russian  propaganda  and 
oppressive  measures.  The  Jews  who  gathered 
around  the  Leningrad  synagogue  singing 
Jewish  folksongs  and  dancing  Jewish  dances 
adopted  a  manner  of  protest  that  should 
convince  even  the  most  ruthless  persecutors 
of  the  futility  of  trying  to  suppress  a  people's 
identity  and  spiritual  aspirations. 

Three  Leningrad  Jews  have  been  made  to 
pay  the  bitter  price  for  their  community's 
stubborn  refusal  to  yield  to  repression,  and 
their  arrest  and  sentence  must  give  fresh 
cause  for  disquiet  and  protest.  For  whatever 
the  effect,  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  us  all  every- 
where to  continue  to  protest  against  the 
policy  of  discrimination  practiced  against 
Jews,  the  weakest  and  most  defenseless  mi- 
nority in  the  U.S.S.R.  'While  Stalin's  body 
has  been  banished  from  the  Kremlin,  for  the 
mlUons  of  Jews  In  Russia  his  spirit  lives  on 


[F^om   the   Jewish    Forum,   November    1961 1 

The  Jewish   Condition   in  Russia 

(By    Dr.    Nahum    Goldmann,    president. 
World  Zionist  Organization ) 

(On  August  22  the  first  Yiddish  language 
magazine  In  13  years — Sovletlsche  Helm- 
land — made  Its  debut,  an  event  hailed  as 
another  retreat  from  Stalin's  antl-Jewlsh 
policy.  Atheistic,  130  pages  long,  and  a  bi- 
monthly of  25,000  copies,  it  is  Bupixwedly 
addressed  to  the  2  million  Jews  living  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Loyal  Jews  of  course  are 
still  wondering  why  the  Stalinist  policy  con- 
tinues to  apply  to  Hebrew  and  to  Judaism 
particularly.  The  following  article  by  one 
of  Jewry's  most  eloquent  statemen  Is  there- 
fore   of    special    significance. — The    Editor  > 

A  general  antlrellgotis  campaign  is  being 
conducted  In  the  Soviet  Union,  but  where 
the  Jewish  religion  is  concerned  Its  char- 
acter Is  particularly  unpleasant.  At  times 
outrlghtly  antl-Semltlc.  Rabbis  and  other 
officials  of  the  Jewish  faith  are  depicted  as 
crooks  and  speculators  and  the  mere  pub- 
lication of  names  of  Jews  attending  services 
or  serving  as  members  of  local  synagogue 
committees  intimidates  believers. 

In  view  of  deeply  rooted  survivals  of  tra- 
ditional anti-Semitism — the  existence  of 
which  is  acknowledged  by  Soviet  officials 
themselves — it  Is  no  surprise  that  this  leads 
to  deplorable  consequences,  as  happened  In 
the  notorious  Daghestan  ca«e.  Be  it  as  It 
may,  this  is  quite  Incompatible  with  an  offi- 
cially proclaimed  line  that  atheist  propa- 
ganda and  education  should  be  conducted 
with  "cultured,  tolerant,  and  scientific 
methods." 

Visitors  to  the  Soviet  Union  continue  to 
report  severe  shortages  of  Jewish  prayer- 
boolcs,  sacraments,  and  other  objects  of  the 
faith.  Though  some  facilities  are  granted 
to  a  few  communities,  the  religious  needs 
of  Jewish  believers  In  most  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  neglected.  There  is  no 
Jewish  religious  central  organ  or  body  to 
concern  itself  with  the  requirements  of 
isolated  Jewish  communities  and  synagogues 
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scattered  over  the  U.SS.R..  nor  la  there  any 
provision  for  religious  exchange  between 
Soviet  rabbis  and  their  coUeagiies  eiaewhere. 
Judaism  consequently  experiences  greater 
discrimination  there  than  other  religious 
denominations. 

No  signs  of  improvement  can,  unfortu- 
nately, be  traced  In  the  field.  On  the  con- 
trary. There  has  been  a  wave  of  synagogue 
closures  In  the  past  year,  more  often  than 
not  preceded  by  an  unbridled  .intl-Jewlsh 
reUa;lous  press  ciunpalgn  mostly  on  the  UkjlI 
level.  Since  September  of  last  year,  syna- 
arogues  have  been  closed  In  bUiUno, 
Kasavlurt.  Kobuletl.  Saratov,  Rezlna,  Kre- 
menchug.  Poltava.  VUlkl-Lult!.  Sorolta, 
Novgorod- VuUnskl.  Kalliiovlts.  Tukkum  and 
C/.prncvlts. 

Nor  haa  there  been  Improvement  reliit- 
Ini;  to  the  Jewish  national  and  cultural  life. 
No  national  Jewish  Institution  or  organiza- 
tion In  the  whole  U.SS.R.  Nit  anv  relaxa- 
tion of  the  taboo  on  Jewish  schixjis,  Jewish 
clubs.  JewLs."^.  societies,  and  other  Jr*ish  li.- 
stitutlons.  In  short,  no  organized  or  sys- 
temsitlc  JewiSh  activity,  social  or  cultural 

The  -rriwinz  JewUh  generation  has  no 
means  whate'.er  to  learn  the  histc>ry  of  r.s 
people,  or  to  became  acquainted  with  the 
life  of  its  Jewi -h  brethren  abroad  Though 
Sovlet-Jevwish  writers  sUU  write  in  Yiddish  — 
some  even  n. maglr.g  to  publish  their  wurlta 
In  CommuniBt  Yiddish  publlcatloi.s  out-^lde 
the  USSR  —there  are  no  fuch  ficUitles  In 
the  Soviet  Union  Itself.  The  several  works 
.)f  contemporary  Yiddish  writers  that  have 
seen  the  llgl^t  of  d:\y  In  Russia  hav««  thus 
far  been  cleared  f'>r  Rvissian  tr-uisUtiuns 
only. 

We  li'-ed  not.  however,  overlook  occasional 
moments  of  relief  in  the  Sovl<'t  blank  c>f 
Jewish  creative  life.  E-.ldcnce  fr.  m  Soviet 
publlcatl'-r..<;  and  from  ubservatk'tis  n.aJe  by 
foreign  visitors,  somehow  Indicate  thit  thou- 
sands of  Jews  continue  to  crowd  the  scit- 
tered  Yiddish  folklore  concerts.  Theatr!  •  d 
perfromanres  occasionally  given  by  Yiddish 
amateur  troupes  seem  to  play  to  parked 
hofises  After  an  absence  of  Jewish  publica- 
tions for  many  years,  three  books  In  Ylddl.<(h 
were  lssue<l  2  years  ago.  The  co.iected  works 
of  classical  Yiddish  writers  like  Bholem 
Alelchem,  Mendele  Mocher  Sforlm.  and 
Pereti  were.  It  Is  reported,  sold  out  A 
Birobidzhan  Almanac  In  Yiddish  and  Rus- 
sian was  published  last  year.  TVo  Yiddish 
b<ioks  are  pr>mlsed — the  8el<'cted  works  of 
David  Bergflson,  Yiddish  writer  executed 
with  other  Jewish  men  of  letters  In  Au<u.st 
of  1953.  and  a  volume  of  ix)e:ns  and  letters 
by  A;sher  Shwartzman.  S<3vlet  Yiddish  poet 
killed  in  the  1919  clvU  war. 

And  as  •.  )U  may  have  seen  In  the  newspa- 
pers, the  Yiddish  bimonthly  "S.-vletlshe 
Helmland."  ha.s  appeared  In  an  edition  of 
25.0<X)—  and  by  Its  admission.  athPistlc.  But 
these  concessions  <  nly  emphisl/e  the  %oid 
in  Jewi-^h  national  creative  life  They  be- 
come signihcant  only  because  ihey  pol:.t 
up  — Impllcltlv  -  that  the  Soviet  n'lth  jrities 
themselves  admit  a  hunger  f'>r  Jewi.-h  cut- 
ture  In  their  country.  For  if  'here  are  poten- 
tial readers  for  literature  bv  writers  i:Ke 
Sholom  A.flchem.  Peretz,  Mendele  e-.en 
BerE;els<in  and  Shwartzman — there  must  be  a 
potentiLil  readership  for  Jewish  books  of  all 
kinds.  Not  the  least  by  writers  wh  i  sh.-ire 
the  e.xperlence.s  and  preoccupations  of  the 
present  sjener.ition     •    •    • 

In  the  face  of  such  evidence.  Soviet  authrr- 
ities  ca.-i  no  loni<er  argue  that  they  need  not 
provide  facilities  for  Jewish  culturiil  life  be- 
cause the  Jews  do  not  need  them.  When  the 
Soviet  authorities  further  argue  that  Jews 
are  granted  facilities  for  a  Jewish  cultural 
life,  their  cla.ru  Is  unimpressive — especially 
when  In  the  whole  Soviet  Union  there  Is  not 
one  Jewish  school.  Not  even  In  cities  com- 
prising hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews.  Nor 
is  there  a  smg'e  public  schcx.)!  where  Jewi.-.h 


language  and  hlstt>ry  are  on  the  curriculum. 
Jewish  kids.  In  other  words,  have  no  oppor- 
tunity there  to  learn  something  of  their 
national  heritage. 

.still  tliere  seem  to  emerge  new  nuances  In 
the  S<.r.iet  attitude  t.w.ird  Hebrew  In  Uie 
1-it3  issx.e  of  the  minor  So-.let  Encyclopedia. 
f'.>r  example  Hebrew  Is  n  >  longer  defined  a-s 
a  ■  dead"  lan^uaRe  7.hloh  "reacri  inarles"  are 
trying  to  revi.  e  but  fis  a  "cult"  lunj^uat;^  - 
as  a  I'.terarv  medium  in  "ievpnil  Knro;  ean 
and  .■VmerU^n  -ountrli's  and  as  the  State  lan- 
Rtmge  of  I.sraei  And  the  ofT'.clal  catnl.>g  of 
dlctlonor.es  Usued  In  Mosoo*-  this  year  n;t«ke« 
n.-ntion  of  a  forthconiinij  publication 
(  liKl.OOO  copies!  rif  a  Heh.'e'.v-Ruvii.in  dic- 
tionary Compiled  by  Prof  F  L  Shapiro  and 
edited  by  Pn)fe'wnr  Orande,  It  will  contain 
30.0O0  word.s  When  we  recall  h,  >w  Hebrew 
wus  aiu>»?eth'r  Uib<  i  In  the  S«.viet  for  a  long 
stretch,  this  s  ind"»cd  a  '.".elcome  develop- 
men' 

VI  reover.  f  r  relli;lou.i  J'ws  I  r\r^i  n  it 
add.  Hebrew  has  the  abided  siifid.lcance  of 
being  the  lant^uage  'n  which  our  reiigiius 
ri'iils  are  conducted.  Without  the  kniwl- 
edee  of   It.  we  cannot  read  our  prayers 

But  It  is  not  clear  at  this  p^ant  wh  it  such 
minor  concessions  signify  Are  thev  .■srmp- 
toms  of  a  ^enu;:.e  reconslderatl -in  <  f  Jewish 
cu.tiu-al  rights'*  Or  a  mere  gesture  :.>  world 
opinl'in'' 

.\."er  an  f.ppe.il  wan  niade  to  Soviet  au- 
th  •rlMe.s  to  eintile  Soviet  J'-w.'*  wh<>«e  fani.- 
lles  had  been  se|iarate<.l  by  the  war  and  the 
N.izi  hoi  ir.inst  to  reunite  with  their  km. 
Premier  Khrushchev  at  a  press  conference 
in  Vienna  i  July  of  last  year)  declared  that 
the  Soviet  Oovernment  hsid,  In  principle, 
nothing  a*!Alnst  fimhy  reuniflc.iilon  But 
he  dou»itf<l  he  Slid,  whetht^  there  were  peo- 
ple who  wanted  to  le.ive  the  Soviet  Union 
to  Join  their  relatives  abrond  TTils  after 
appllrat l.ins  covering  tens  Tf  th  iusa'".ds  of 
Individuals  had  b*-*  n  submitted  (Only  a 
negligible  n'.imher  received  favorable  atten- 
tion, by  the  way  ) 

Now  that  the  Elchmann  trial  hvs  revived 
memories  of  the  tragedy  experipnc»-d  by  mll- 
11  )ns  of  Jews  our  np;>eal  to  the  Soviet  O^v- 
ernment  M  do  scunethlng  In  th.it  direction 
might  find  (greater  resp<in.se  and  understand- 
lnk»  than  "he  Premiers  repy  i.'-.dlcstes 

UnMI  recently  the  Soviet  line  .f  arkfume:.: 
w  IS  rigid  .\d.im mt  Unyielding  "There 
13  n  )  Jewish  problem  In  the  S"V.ft  Union." 
said  the  authorities  "Soviet  Jews,  like  all 
o'her  Soviet  citizens  enjoy  full  rights  They 
occupy  ou'standliig  pos.'ions  in  science, 
music,  the  arts.  If  the  Jews  do  not  ha\e 
their  own  cuitur.il  life  it  Is  l.Hxause  they 
themselves  do  not  have  need  for  such.  They 
are  not  territori.ihy  administratively  c  >ncen- 
trateu  and.  c^-nsenuently.  canru^t  have  any 
schools  or  cultural  InstUutlons.  They  have 
totally  Integritcd  themselves  with  the  iocai 
population.  They  have  as  many  sy:iagi>g'ies 
as  they  w.ant.  They  have  no  contacts  with 
world  Jewry  because  they  neither  belong  to 
nor  ha.e  .tnythlni;  In  common  with  the 
Jewish  petple  outside   the  UiJ.SR  .  etc    " 

Such  specliUi  ar.;u:nents  have  been  re- 
peated on  other  occoiSions  Khrushc-hev  de- 
cl.irod  to  the  Frencn  Socialist  deleg.ition  In 
May  1957  '  Tne  Jews  spe.ik  liussl.m.  Ukr.iin- 
lan.  and  so  .n.  m  accordance  with  the  part 
of  the  Country  they  reside  In  Even  If 
Je*i.jli  schools  were  opened  very  few  volun- 
teers would  be  willing  to  attend  them  'I'he 
Jews  are  d- perked  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Sov.et  Union  It  Is  impoajible  t)  open  a 
university  in  the  Jewish  langua^'c  TTiere 
would  not  be  enough  students  As  to  the 
Jewuh  'jr  Hebrew  languages,  there  exists  no 
demanil  fur  huch.  ' 

And  In  an  Interview  on  July  24,  1T»57,  the 
Premier  was  quoted  again  '  Our  pueltlon  is 
that  It  depends  un  tlie  will  of  the  Jews  If 
they  w.uit  to  create  a  state  wlthm  cur  bor- 
ders like  Bi:  'hid.'han  riobojy  u  ag  iin.-it  thi.s 


and  It  exists  to  this  day.  But  Xii»  Initiative 
must  come  from  th*  Jews  ther*.  They  could 
have  their  own  language,  schooU,  uid  tra- 
ditions. The  State  language  would  b«  Jew- 
ish and  they  would  have  tb«  benefits  of 
anything  they  wanted.  But  to  set  up  sep- 
arate schools  all  over  Russia  would  b«  U'l 
expensive  " 

And  the  Jewtsh-born  R<isslaQ  writer  Ilya 
Ehrenburg.  at  another  press  conference.  In 
Bru-s*els  a  year  later,  declared:  "There  is  no 
need  for  Yi'  !.  h  culture  in  S./\lpt  Russia. 
Jewuh  )oiith.  d  les  not  undersUitnd  the  la.n- 
guage.  There  Wius  a  time  when  In  Ruksu 
tl^itre  Was  a  big  conceutratloD  of  JewUh 
pe.>ple  who  sp«jke  Yiddish.  After  the  Hitler 
persecutions  those  jH'ople  did  not  exist  any 
more  a!id  there  was  no  necebaity  for  the 
Yiddish  lai.tl  ..i?e  " 

And  an  Interview  with  Serge  Oroussard 
last  yetir  ag  iln  quoted  Khrushchev  as  say- 
ing: A  real  Jewi.sh  cultural  corruuunlty  is 
no  m  re  realLz>ib!e  thtin  a  political  commu- 
nity The  Jevws  are  interested  In  everything, 
probe  deeply  into  everytldng,  debate  every- 
thing, and  end  by  having  profoundly  difTer- 
ent     pinions  " 

And  a  dechu-athn  of  Mlkoyan.  Khru- 
shchev's deputy,  at  a  press  conference  In 
New  York,  a  year  Later,  reiterated:  "The  Jew- 
ish population  lias  merged  with  the  Russian 
in  RuAslan  culture  so  fully  that  Jews  par- 
tic. p. ite  In  general  culture  and  literature,  on 
tt^e  Russian  stage  and  In  Russian  literature 
Th'Te  is  no  Jewish  problem  in  the  8<i»let 
Union  at  all.  ITiis  problem  is  created  by 
those  who  wish   to   Impede   good  relations. ' 

Continuing  this  line  a  year  later.  M.  Kam< 
marl,  Soviet  academician  and  member  of 
the  CPsU  CC,  was  quoted  by  the  Jewish  Ob- 
server and  Middle  East  Review:  "The  Jews 
in  Uie  U  S.S  R.  feel  themselvea  completely 
free  and  equal  with  all  other  citizens  with- 
out distinction  as  to  nationality.  They  do 
not  want  to  set  themselvea  apart  from  the 
peoples  among  whom  they  live.  They  do  not 
want  t<)  create  their  own  special  schools,  the- 
aters, etc  " 

Numerous  cracks,  however,  began  to  ap- 
pear last  year  In  this  wall  of  oppoaitlon. 

'llic  claim  that  Soviet  Jews  have  no  need 
for  a  Jewish  culture  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared from  official  Soviet  and  Communist 
con.municaUons.  Tlie  Western  Cooimunist 
press,  f  jr  ex.imple,  official  Soviet  Information 
bulletins  issued  abroad  and  such  Soviet  out- 
lets as  newspapers  Trud  and  New  Times 
Bp^ire  no  ellurt  to  iiJorm  the  world  of  a 
fl<.)urlshlng  Jewish  cultural  life  In  the  Soviet 
I'nlon.  Tlie  sviccess  of  Yiddish  concerts  and 
piiav*  Is  described  nt  length  and  In  detail. 
The  Issuance  of  a  Yiddish  book  or  a  trai:.s- 
lation  (  f  Yiddish  poetry  Is  given  publicity 

To  Judpe,  for  e.xample.  from  a  recent  article 
entitled  "Tlie  Assemblage  of  Bankrupts." 
Jews  appear,  after  all  to  be  a  nationality. 
The  author  dwelU  on  Jewish  achievements  In 
varl  us  fields,  frankly  boasts  that  **books  and 
newspapers  In  the  Jewlch  langunge  are  Issued 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  number  of  theat- 
rical  collectives   perform   there  " 

While  In  another  article,  entitled  "Jews  In 
the  Soviet  Union,"  editor  Aaron  Vergells  of 
the  new  Sovletlshe  Helmland  writes:  "We 
m.ike  !.  )  fus.i  about  our  cultural  achieve- 
ments for  wp  believe  that  nur  achlevement.^ 
sprak  for  themselves.  When  stories  are 
written  In  our  country  about  the  big  Jewish 
choral  groups — in  Riga,  for  instance,  one  of 
them  hiiS  100  members — we  speak  of  them 
slmplv  .IS  choirs  Our  many  Jevrlsh  dramstlc 
societies — In  Leningrad  or  Vilnius,  for  ex- 
ample, can  with  Justice  be  called  proper 
theaters.  And  consider  the  galaxy  of  Jewish 
professional  singers  or  reciters  who  have  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Can  anyone  imagine  so  large  a  number  of 
first-rate  masters  of  Jewish  art  developing 
their  talent  in  a  country  that  sneers  at 
JcAish  culture?     This  applies  also  to  Soviet 
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Jewish  literature,  whlclk  In  recent  years  has 
found  Its  way  to  the  millions  of  Ruaalan 
readers — not  to  mention  Tiddlsh  editions. 
which  go  to  Jewish  readers  too." 

And  Sovieti&he  Helmland"  is  noi  a  minor 
Incident.  Whereas  tlicre  was  "no  need"  for 
such  a  publication  2  years  ago.  the  need 
for  It  has  now  been  ofBclally  acknowledged. 
The  very  Issuance  of  a  Yiddish  publication 
IS  a  striking  acknowledgment  that  there  la  a 
thirst  for  Jewish  culture  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
I'hese  minimal  "Jewish"  concessions  only 
point  up  the  need  for  a  genuine  Jewish  cul- 
ture— In  the  form  of  Jewish  schools.  Jewish 
institutions,  a  truly  Jewish  press  In  Rus- 
sl.in.  Yiddish  and  Hebrew. 

Such  facilities  are  available  to  all  other 
nationalities  there  The  Armenian  Socialist 
Soviet  Republic,  for  example,  which  cele- 
brated its  40-year  jubilee  last  May.  found 
Prender  Khrushchev  proudly  boasting:  "The 
motheriiind  has  opened  broad  prospects  of 
Vkork  and  creative  activity  of  service  to  the 
people  for  thousands  of  Armenians,  who  at 
one  time,  for  various  reasons  and  owing  to 
circumstances,  were  deprived  of  their  home- 
land. A  hard  fate  has  scattered  the 
Armenian  nation  all  ever  the  world.  Many 
people  did  not  withstand  the  hard  struggle 
for  existence:  many  today  are  still  forced  to 
continue  the  hard  drudgery  of  work  In 
bondage.  I  have  been  told  that  Armenians 
living  m  exile  wrote  a  song  about  a  ewallow 
which  comes  back  to  Armenia  every  year  In 
the  spring  and  brings  greetings  from  the 
exiles  in  the  varloris  countries.  On  Its  re- 
turn, this  swallow  tells  the  people  a  lot  of 
good  things  about  ycur  Republic.  That  U 
why  Armenians  arc  keen  to  come  back  to 
their  motherland.  They  return  to  soclullst 
Armenia  where  they  have  every  opportunity 
of  comparing  their  homeland's  past  with  Its 
present  and  of  comparing  what  socialism  and 
cspitnMsm  offer  to  mankind.  Returning  to 
the  homeland,  especially  when  a  man  was 
bom  and  grew  up  abroad  and  lived  the 
greater  part  of  his  conscious  life  there.  Is  a 
complex  process.  These  people,  after  all. 
have  been  fur  a  long  time  under  the  In- 
fluence of  bourgeoisie  propaganda,  bourge- 
oisie rules  and  standards  of  living  In  a  word, 
they  have  been  forced  to  live  by  the  laws 
of  the  Jungle.  Patience  and  determination 
are  necessary  to  Instill  the  new  qualities  of 
the  Soviet  man  In  these  people.  But  one 
thing  is  certain:  Sov^t  Socialist  Armenia 
is  now  the  center,  the  magnet  which  is  at- 
tracting the  best  daughtera  and  sons  of  the 
Armenian  people  Republican  organizations 
must  continue  to  show  solicitude  about  the 
work  and  life  of  people  returning  to  the 
homeland." 

To  mark  that  'national  '  occasion.  Rachls 
Kochar,  celebrated  Armenian  author  and 
member  of  the  Armenian  CPCC.  wrote: 
rhore  who  do  not  kiiuw  us  say  that  the 
Armenian  loves  a  wandering  life,  that  this 
Is  a  trait  of  his  character.  We  know  that 
sxich  an  nnlnlon  Is  unfair.  The  Armenian 
h.rer  loves  his  native  country,  his  land,  his 
water,  his  dratt  cxen,  his  sun  and  fruits, 
loves  them  with  an  ardent  love  and  Irresist- 
ible yearning.  How  numerous  are  the  songs 
l:i  which  the  .\rmenl.in  farmer  glorifies  his 
soil  and  Its  fruit,  calls  his  bullocks  his  broth- 
ers: 'Pull  dear  bullock  of  dear  brother.'  This 
love  and  longing  calls  home  the  Armenian 
tollers  from  all  corners  of  the  globe.  They 
preserve  their  l.inguage  and  their  culture. 
Far  from  the  motherland,  they  open  Arme- 
nian schools  and  libraries.  Issue  Armenian 
newsp.ipers  ."Uid  J^tirnals,  speak  to  their  chil- 
dren In  their  native  tongue  so  that  the  lat- 
ter, on  coming  to  Armenia,  should  not  be 
dumb  citizens  in  their  native  land,  where  the 
most  ancient  and  forever  young  Armenian 
language  rings  purely  and  freely." 
To  which  we  might  add: 
There  Is  a  great  similarity  between  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  ancient  nations — • 
the  Jews  and  the  Armenians.     Both  exi>erl- 
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•need  the  ruin  of  their  State  In  ancient 
Uxnea.  Both  suffered  centuries  of  i>er8ecu- 
tloQ  and  exile.  Both  have  been  scattered  all 
over  the  workL 

We  hope  and  pray,  therefore,  that  the  day 
win  come  when  the  Soviet  leaders  will  no 
longer  find  it  dlfflcult  to  see  the  Jews  in  that 
light  and  speak  of  them  In  that  tone.  We, 
therefore,  appeal  to  the  Soviet  Government 
to  grant  religious  Jews  the  rights  officially 
stipulated  In  the  Soviet  Constitution  and 
conceded  to  all  other  religious  denomina- 
tions. 

l,et  us  break  through  the  wall  of  silence. 
Let  us  begin  open  di.':CUsslon  and  exchange 
of  opinion.  We  say  to  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties— let  us.  by  all  means,  encourage  re- 
thinking of  the  uniqueness  of  Jewish  his- 
tory— a  reevaluatlon  of  the  Jewish  conditions 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 


(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Jan.  18,  1962] 

AnorsED  Conscience — Rabbis  Plea  to  U.N.: 

Free    Russia's    Jews 

(By  Jo-ann  Price) 

LAK.CWOOD,  N.J. — Leaders  of  this  country's 
Orthodox  Jewish  rabbis,  incensed  and  anx- 
ious over  the  JalllngE  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  yesterday  asked  the  United  Nations 
to  seek  their  release. 

A  strongly  worded  statement,  Issued  by  the 
cochalrmen  of  the  midwinter  conference  of 
the  Rabbinical  Council  of  America,  r.n  influ- 
ential organization  of  300  rabbts,  said  that 
"the  entire  world  can  only  be  repelled  by 
the  fact  that  religious  leaders  of  Russia's 
estimated  3  million  Jews  have  been  Incar- 
cerated for  alleged  treasonable  activity." 

It  was  released  by  Rabbi  Samuel  Landa, 
of  Ozone  Park,  Queens,  Jewish  Center,  and 
Rabbi  Fabian  Schonfeld,  spiritual  leader  of 
Young  Israel  S3magogue.  in  Kew  Gardens 
Hills,  Queens,  as  the  conference  ended  at 
the  Brunswick  Hotel. 

The  statement  commended  the  New  Y'ork 
Herald  Tribune  for  exposing  recent  antl- 
Jewlsh  Incidents  and  arrests  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  stories  written  last  November 
by  Rowland  Evans,  Jr.,  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
Washington  Bureau,  and  others  that  followed 
them,  "aroused  the  conscience  of  the  civi- 
lised world  with  regard  to  theso  grave  and 
unjustified  Invasions  of  the  basic  principles 
of  human  jtistice,"  the  rabbis  said. 

Reports  that  seeped  through  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  were  documented  January  7 
by  Label  A.  Katz,  of  New  Orleans,  president 
of  B*nal  B'rlth,  have  told  of  a  steady  assault 
on  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  since  last  June. 
Incidents  Included  a  quadrupled  tax  assess- 
ment on  the  clergy,  dismissal  of  the  director 
of  the  Moscow  Yeshlva,  and  the  disbanding 
of  the  Vaad  Y'eshlva,  governing  council  of 
the  Moscow  Seminary. 

Among  the  Imprisoned  Jewish  leaders  were 
Dr.  Gedalla  Rublnovich  Pechersky,  of 
Leningrad,  and  other  ranking  lay  leaders  of 
synagogues  in  the  capitals  of  five  Soviet 
republics.  Little  has  appeared  in  the  So- 
viet press  about  the  anti-Jewish  drive. 

Many  Jewish  organizations  have  strongly 
protested  the  antl-Semltlc  acts  by  Soviet 
authorities  but  the  Rabbinical  Council  is 
one  of  the  few  that  has  directed  its  appeal 
to  the  United  Nations.  Others  have  been 
the  Religious  Zionists  of  America  and  the 
Jewish  Labor  Committee.  The  United 
Synagogue  of  America,  representing  1.4  mil- 
lion Conservative  Jews,  has  asked  the  United 
States  to  inquire  into  the  arrests.  Most 
Jewish  groups  have  urged  the  Kremlin  to 
stop  them. 

Rabbis  of  the  Rabbinical  Council  have 
about  1.5  million  people  In  their  congrega- 
tions, many  of  whom  are  Just  a  generation 
or  two  away  from  Russia  and  some  of  whom 
bear  painful  memories  of  Nazi  atrocities. 

Mr.  JA\'ITS.  Now,  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  few  general  observations. 


The  time  which  I  Client  in  the  Soviet 
Union  has  helped  to  convince  me  that  it 
is  critically  essential  to  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  information  about  the  free 
world  emd  its  views  through  to  the  Rus- 
sian people.  They  should  be  told  now 
how  we  feel  about  the  prosecution  of 
Jewish  leaders.  They  do  not  have  the 
facts  now,  and  what  they  get  in  their 
press  and  radio  is  heavily  colored  by 
Government  propaganda. 

In  spite  of  this — and  it  is  a  revelation 
to  anyone  who  goes  there — the  Russian 
people  are  very  receptive  to  anything 
which  comes  from  the  United  States  in 
the  way  of  a  statement  of  our  position. 
I  was  there  when  President  Kennedy's 
interview  with  Alexei  Adzhubei,  editor 
of  Izvestia,  Khrushchev's  son-in-law, 
was  published. 

It  made  a  remarkable  impression  on 
the  people  themselves  who  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  it,  in  Moscow  and  in 
the  Moscow  area,  and  upon  the  foreign 
diplomatic  corps.  It  was,  generally,  a 
very  real  contributicm  to  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  did  not  per- 
form a  miracle.  It  did  not  change  the 
situation  materially.  However,  it  did 
have  an  eSect,  and  indicated  this  is  the 
right  line  of  action  to  pursue. 

Even  leading  officials  in  the  Soviet 
Union  were  comp>elled  to  state  that  the 
tone  of  the  interview,  notwithstanding 
that  they  thoroughly  disagreed  with  it. 
was  the  right  tone  and  certainly  not 
calculated  to  do  anytiiing  other  than  to 
attempt  to  heal  the  breach  between  us, 
which  is  so  serious  for  the  world,  rather 
than  to  exacerbate  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  critically 
important  that  we  make  a  very  great 
effort  on  getting  through  with  authori- 
tative information. 

In  this  connection,  I  regard  it  as 
highly  important  to  increase  our  cul- 
tural exchange  activity  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  ascertained,  when  I  was  there, 
that  the  Soviet  authorities  are  willing  to 
go  further  in  exchange  of  radio,  televi- 
sion, publications,  motion  pictures,  art- 
ists, and  aUiletes.  At  least  they  say  they 
are  ready  to  go  further.  Knowing  of 
their  negotiating  habits,  when  we  reach 
the  point  of  actual  negotiation  perhaps 
we  will  find  a  lot  of  worms  in  with  the 
fishho<*s.  Nonetheless,  that  is  their 
expressed  desire. 

In  that  connection,  I  should  like  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  a  great  deal 
was  made  during  my  visit  of  the  de- 
sirability to  provide  for  visits  to  the 
United  States  by  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet,  which  is  in  name,  at  least, 
their  supreme  legislative  body. 

In  my  view  they  certainly  are  not  leg- 
islators in  our  sense,  nor  are  they  to  be 
equated  with  Members  of  the  Congress 
in  the  authority  which  inheres  in  their 
offices,  but  they  are  regarded  as  influen- 
tial people  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  it 
is  a  fact  that  a  good  many  of  them  do 
wish  to  come  to  the  United  States  to  see 
for  themselves,  to  ask  questions,  and  to 
be  received.  I  think  this  interest  can 
be  beneficial  and  that  we  ought  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Some  people  fear  that 
they  would  spread  hostile  propaganda, 
but  nonetheless  we  must  remember  that 
we  wish  to  go  to  Russia,  also,  to  have  a 
look    for    ourselves.    On    balance,    this 
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kind  of  exposure,  it  seems  to  me.  would 
be  in  our  favor. 

While  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  can  come  here  now,  they  claim 
that  those  who  have  come  have  not  been 
able  to  see  our  legislators  and  our  Gov- 
ernment officials. 

Exploration  is  now  being  made  to  see 
if  congenial  arrangements  can  be  worked 
out  by  which  members  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  who  are  truly  important  in  the 
life  of  their  country  may  be  received  here 
in  a  way  that  will  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  some  of  our  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  also  officials  in  our  ex- 
ecutive department;  provided  reciprocal 
courtesies  are  extended  to  U.S.  officials 
visiting  the  Soviet  Union.  Arrange- 
ments for  this  exchange  could  be  in- 
cluded in  the  overall  cultural  exchange 
agreement  now  being  negotiated  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  be  covered  there- 
fore in  its  protective  terms. 

In  this  way.  I  think  we  can  make  our 
impact  felt  on  the  Russian  people  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  we  do  at  pres- 
ent. On  the  one  hand,  we  must  make 
emphatic  our  protest  against  Soviet  dis- 
crimination against  Jews  and  any  other 
religious  minorities  in  r.he  Soviet  Union: 
on  the  other,  we  must  make  it  possible 
for  more  influential  Russians  to  be  ex- 
posed to  our  society,  the  way  in  which 
we  run  our  Government  and  to  the  men 
who  help  run  it. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  by  no  means 
two  inconsistent  positions,  for  what  they 
represent  is  the  eflfort  to  pry  open  this 
fiction  but  nonetheless  grave  reality, 
when  one  is  actually  there,  of  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

It  IS  extremely  important  that  by  its 
silence  the  world  should  not  repeat  the 
mistakes  it  has  so  tragically  made  in 
the  past  with  respect  to  the  incidence 
of  an  anti-Jewish  situation  which  exists 
now.  I  am  convinced,  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Rather  the  world  should  pro- 
test in  the  most  distinct  manner,  espe- 
cially bearing  in  mind  the  sensitivity  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  any 
charge  of  anti-Semitism  and  the  pride 
which  they  take  in  the  fact  that  they 
live  in  an  allegedly  classless,  unbigoted 
society. 

The  protest  should  be  utilized  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  world  to  break  through 
to  them  and  to  the  Russian  people  the 
sense  of  indignation  and  outrage  felt  by 
the  free  world  when  it  sees  even  some 
indications  of  an  anti-Jewish  policy  I 
am  convinced  that  such  indications  are 
very  real  and  present,  and  there  is  a 
situation  of  very  .serious  peril 

Secondly,  we  should  give  every  oppor- 
tunity consistent  with  the  security  and 
protectiveness  which  we  have  a  riu'ht  to 
expect  from  the  administration  on  these 
agreements,  for  Soviet  people  of  im- 
portance to  come  out  and  have  a  look 
at  the  world  and  the  United  States  in 
particular  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
do  so  without  any  material  jeopardy  to 
the  issue  of  .security. 

A  good  many  Senators  have  spoken 
to  me  about  the  remarks  I  have  made 
today  and  have  given  me  a  ureat  sym- 
pathetic feeling  of  identity  about  their 
own  views  with  those  I  have  expressed 


For  the  rf-cord  I  should  like  to  read 
a  very  brief  note  sent  to  me  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  lUinoi.s  1  Mr.  Dirksen).  who  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  the  remarks 
vi,hich  !  prepared  for  today  I  a.sk  unan- 
imouii  coii.sent  that  the  text  of  the 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ja.ni  ARV    2\     1962 
Hni    J  At    '3  K    .T^viTS. 
V  S    Srnate 
W'l^hxngtnn     DC 

DrAR  SrNATOR  JwiTs  The  rep'Tt  which 
you  propose  to  make  to  the  Senate  on  Thiirs- 
M.iv  J  T^uary  25  Is  an  exi-ellent  tlocunient 
ii.'Kl  I  believe  you  are  rendering  a  diatlncr 
s*T'.  :ce  to  the  Congre.ss  and  to  the  country 
m  making  tills  report 
Sincerely. 

Everett  M(  Ki.-.iey   Dirksfn 

Mr  JAVrrS  Mr  President,  the  ques- 
tion miyht  be  asked  as  to  whv  the  re- 
port I  have  made  is  being  made  at  this 
time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  partic- 
ular proposed  legislation  is  tn-fore  the 
Senate,  and  that  I  do  not  recomnund 
particular  propo.sed  legislation  as  an 
aspect  of  my  report  I  have  made  the 
rf'port  because  the  Senate  is  famous  in 
the  world  for  many  things,  but  it  is  \wr- 
haps  mo.st  famous  a.s  being  a  forum  in 
which  ideas  of  freedom,  including  pro- 
te.--t,s  again.st,  us  deprivation,  and  a  sense 
of  denunciation  of  injustice  have  always 
found  a  great  receptivity  and  a  real 
home 

I  should  like  to  conclude  what  I  have 
said,  which  has  b+en  necessarily  some- 
what detailed  because  one  must  always 
state  one  s  evidence  before  coming  to  a 
conclusion,  by  saymt;  that  I  believe  there 
IS  real  peril  to  thf*  Jewish  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  believe  that  this  peril 
pictures  the  great  weakness  of  this 
monolithic  state  in  that  it  is  often  com- 
pletely ambivalent  in  terms  of  its  pro- 
testations of  principle  and  doctrine  and 
the  development  of  its  actual  practice 

Finally,  there  is  no  way  in  which  this 
shfll  can  be  cracked  There  is  no  way  in 
which  what  happens  can  be  expo.sed  to 
the  view  of  the  people  of  the  world  ex- 
cept in  anothnr  forum  There  is  no 
f'<rum  in  the  Sovit-f  Union,  except  one 
which  might  be  secured  at  the  peril  of 
one  s  liberty  and  life,  m  which  such  facts 
can  be  disclosed,  conclusions  drawn,  and 
the  protest  called  for 

I  feel  a  great  sense  of  honor  in  hem:,'  a 
Senator  (A  the  United  States  and  to  have 
an  opport  unity  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  terms  of  the  international  policy  of 
our  Nation  and  the  whole  thrust  of  the 
free  world,  tr  lodtte  a  protest,  to  present 
evidence,  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
flr->t,  If  may  be  taken  up  feelinuly  and 
with  conviction  by  other  peoples  as  well 
as  our  own  and.  second,  that  it  will,  be- 
c.iu.->e  of  the  unanimous  view  of  the  free 
world  and  the  sense  of  outrage  which  it 
feel.s  break  through  even  the  hard  shell 
placed  around  the  Soviet  Union  by  those 
who  hold  its  destinies 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr  JAVITS  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr  AIKEN  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  performing  the  sei-v- 
ice  which  he  has  rendered  the  Senate 
today  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
we  counteract  some  of  the  propaganda 
w  hich  comes  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
IS  intended  to  work  to  our  disadvantage 
According  to  the  Russian  Government, 
people  are  persecuted  in  virtually  every 
other  part  of  the  world,  particularly  that 
part  of  the  world  which  we  know  as  the 
Western  World  We  do  not  have  access 
to  the  facts  relating  to  the  persecution 
which  goes  on  within  the  Soviet  Union 
itself  So  I  know  I  have  learned  thing.s 
from  the  Senator's  statement  that  I  had 
not  realized  before,  and  I  am  sure  that 
as  the  Congressional  Record  and  the 
news  go  out  from  this  Chamber,  a  great 
many  people  in  this  country  will  get  a 
better  understanding  of  what  is  gome 
on  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  as  it  is 
called,  and  perhaps  feel  a  little  more 
keen'.v  about  the  problem  than  they 
they  have  done  before. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  distinuuished  Senator  from  Vermont, 
who  is  one  of  our  most  respected  Mem- 
bers, for  his  very  gracious  words.  I  point 
out  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  have 
surh  factual  disclosures  t>ecause  of  the 
way  the  Russians  dress  these  things  up 
in  a  secret  trial  One  might,  if  he 
merely  read  and  ran,  think  that  those 
accused  people  w  ere  some  horrible  crim- 
inals who  were  traitorously  runninL' 
away  with  the  secrets  of  the  Soviet 
I'nion.  One  might  so  conclude  until  he 
read.^  between  the  lines  and  begins  to 
appreciate  not  only  the  fabrication  but 
aLso  the  barbarism  of  the  deceit  which 
is  b<Mng  practiced  on  the  world  in  order 
to  make  leaders  of  a  religious  community 
appear  to  be  criminals.  It  Is  bad  enough 
that  they  are  being  persecuted  and  kept 
m  jail  for  years  on  end.  We  saw  some 
who  had  spent  as  many  as  10  years  in 
jail,  and  other  similar  persecution.  That 
is  bad  enough  But  to  make  them  out 
as  traitors  and  immoral  men  because 
of  secrecy  and  propaganda  is  really  com- 
pounding the  outrage. 

As  I  said  before,  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege 
of  being  able  in  this  most  august  forum 
to  register  the  protest  I  have  and  to 
disclo.se  the  facts  which  I  have  disclosed 

Mr  MORTON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  .'Jenat'T  yield ^ 

Mr   JAVITS      I  y  leld 

Ml  MORTON  I  wish  to  add  my 
voice  to  that  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr  Aikfn!  in  commending  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  for  the 
very  excellent  job  that  he  has  performed 
today  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I 
know  the  task  required  him  to  spend 
m:iny  hours,  days,  and  weeks  in  docu- 
mei.ting  the  evidence  that  he  has 
brought  before  the  Senate.  He  has  ren- 
dered a  service  in  my  opinion  not  only 
to  the  Senate  and  the  people  of  this 
country   but  to  all  mankind. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  di.-,tinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
luckv  I  rec.ill  especially  his  long  and 
eminent  .service  as  Assistant  Secretary 
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of  State,  which,  it  seems  to  me.  gives 
him  a  very  si>eclal  reason  for  speakJns. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont IMr.  AncxMl.  wbo  i«  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  has  also  a  special 
reason  for  speaking.  1  am  very  grateful 
to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  tlie  distinguished  senior  U^. 
Senator  from  New  York  is  not  only  a 
very  able  American  legislator;  he  is  a 
very  competent  lawyer.  His  powers  of 
observation.  I  think,  are  quite  beyond 
question,  and  are  the  result  of  long 
years  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
The  visit  which  he  made  to  the  Soviet 
Union  several  months  ago  gave,  there- 
fore, to  an  extremely  well  equipped  ob- 
server, adequate  opportunity  to  see  what 
takes  place  within  the  Soviet  Union  rel- 
ative to  discrimination  against  the  Jew- 
ish people  who  live  there. 

The  people  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  are  comi>assionate. 
They  abhor  discrimination  against  hu- 
man beings,  whether  the  discrimination 
exists — as.  unhappily  and  aH  too  often. 
it  does  exist — in  our  own  country  among 
our  own  fellow  citizens,  or  wherever  else 
it  may  take  place  throughout  the  globe. 

Thus,  when  our  able  colleagtic  tells 
the  Senate  there  is  clear  evidence  that 
the  Jews  and  the  Jewish  religion  suffer 
rrlevous  limitations  and  restrictions  in 
Soviet  Russia,  It  gives  us  in  this  Chamber 
and  in  the  country  reason  to  pause  and 
to  ponder. 

The  Senator  refers  to  a  series  of  crim- 
inal trials  within  the  Soviet  Union,  as  a 
result  of  which  punishments,  sufficiently 
evil  to  be  in  the  Stalin  fashion,  were 
meted  out  to  some  Jewish  people  and 
leaders  now  in  Russia.  Thus  he  points 
to  one  more  brutal  act  inflicted  upon 
human  beings  by  an  atheistic,  commu- 
nistic government. 

The  Senator  points  out  how  communi- 
cation. In  seTeral  nrv  forms,  might  add 
5ome  hope  toward  the  elimination  of 
some  of  the  paths  of  violence  and  of  in- 
defensible dlscrimin.ition  by  the  Com- 
munist leadership  against  their  fellow 
men.  Thus  he  gives  dubious  food  for 
thought 

I  simply  wish  to  have  the  Record  show 
that,  along  with  o.her  Senators  who 
stood  here  earlier  tc  salute  him  for  his 
labors  and  for  his  r2port,  I  express  my 
sentiments  of  congratulations  for  a  serv- 
ice well  performed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHET..    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague.  I  have  already  expressed 
my  gratitude  to  my  colleagues  from  Ver- 
mont and  Kentucky  who  spoke  in  the 
same  vein.  It  is  Imt  another  reflec- 
tion of  the  deep  understanding  of  our 
international  situation,  as  well  as  the 
son.se  of  justice  which  pervades  our  Na- 
tion, that  the  Senator  has  given  tongue 
to  these  sentiment;  at  this  time.  I 
thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  Able 
friend. 


MANAGEMENT  OP  THE  ELK  HERD 
IN  THE  NORTHERN  PART  OF 
YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL    PARK 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  ofB- 
dalfi  of  at  least  two  Department  of  the 
Interior  agencies  smd  three  States  con- 
tinue to  be  concerned  with  the  27-year- 
old — arkd  continuing — ^problem  of  man- 
aging a  great  natural  resource,  the  elk 
herd  in  the  northern  part  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park. 

According  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, the  herd  numbers  10,000,  double  the 
nimiber  biologists  say  the  range  will 
carry. 

Although  disagreement  with  the  re- 
duction program  has  been  a  matter  of 
record  In  my  office  since  1953,  it  reached 
new  heights  this  winter — and  culminated 
in  protests  from  the  State  administra- 
ticm  of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  and 
offers  to  take  all  the  elk  which  could 
be  trapped. 

There  were  charges  that  officials  of 
the  National  Park  Service  and  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  were  dishonest  and 
incompetent  with  respect  to  management 
of  the  elk  herd  and  preservaticm  of  the 
related  soil,  vegetaticm,  and  wildlife 
resources. 

Last  month,  Supt.  Lon  Garrison 
of  Yellowstone  and  other  Park  Serv- 
ice and  Interior  Department  officials 
met  with  Acting  Govemcn:  Gage  and 
members  of  the  Wyoming  Game  and 
Pish  CommlsKicm  on  this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  back- 
ground statement  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  that  meeting  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

MANACn*ENT    OF    Tellowstones    Nobthebn 
Elk  Hero 

IKTKODUCnON 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  belief  in  the 
rnlncta  of  those  who  criticize  the  Nstlonal 
P&rk  Service's  policies  on  control  of  the 
northern  elk  herd  that  our  objectives  as 
stated  In  November  1961  are  unfounded  and 
raidlcal  departures  from  previous  thinking. 
There  are  also  more  than  hints  that  our  con- 
trol program  Is  not  based  on  scientific  data, 
Uiat  our  control  methods  do  not  include  all 
measiucs  that  are  eSectlve. 

This  statement  is  intended  to  show  that 
the  control  program  is  based  on  many  years 
accumulation  of  sound  sclentiflc  data,  that 
the  1961-^  program  is  no  radical  departure 
from  previously  stated  objectives,  and  that 
definite  progress  Is  being  made  toward  bring- 
ing the  northern  herd  Into  balance  with  its 
range.  This  statement  Is  made  with  full 
realization  that  Its  reader  appeal  Is  low  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  stUl  the  cries  of  emo- 
tional critics  whose  knowledge  of  or  Interest 
in  the  facts  Is  secondary  or  lacking.  It  is 
directed  to  those  readers  who  do  want  to 
know  the  basis  for  Service  policy  and  Its 
history  of  development. 

Fundamentally,  there  are  four  elements  In 
the  manageoMnt  of  Yellowstone's  wildlife — 
the  land,  the  plants  that  grow  upon  it.  the 
animals  that  utUlze  plants  directly  or  In- 
directly, and  the  weather. 

Weather  Is  beyond  our  control  as  Is  the 
prodnctkn  of  soli,  but  soli  is  our  capital. 
Wbatever  management  plan  is  adopted  its 
foundatkxi  stone  must  be  soil  conservation 
for  once  soil  cover  is  lost,  discussion  of  herd 


sizse  or  range  management  Is  completely 
futile.  Centuries  are  required  for  replace- 
ment of  topsotl. 

Ckmaervatlon  of  plant  cover  1«  next  in 
importance.  Plants  Etabillse  soil  and  eon- 
tribute  to  Its  formation.  IdELstakes  in  man- 
agement of  plant  cover  can  be  rectified  In  a 
man's  lifespan  if  the  soil  remains  unharmed, 
but  It  Is  better  to  err  on  the  conservative  side 
of  plant  and  sofl  protection  than  risk  loss 
of  the  soil. 

These  elements  are  too  often  neglected  by 
those  whose  only  interest  la  hxutlng  elk, 
yet  the  elk  and  other  animals  constitute  the 
one  element  of  the  pyramid  whose  manipula- 
tion can  either  save  or  destroy  the  plants  and 
soil.  Here  again  the  conservative  view  is 
essential  even  if  unpopular.  For  If  the  ani- 
mal population  exceeds  the  carrying  capacity 
of  its  range,  the  plant  cover  Is  damaged  or 
lost,  erosion  produces  soil  loss,  the  carrying 
capacity  decreases,  and  so  the  spiral  down 
accelerates  until  something  breaks  this 
chain  of  events.  With  an  elk  herd  that  some- 
thing Is  usually  heavy  winter  kill  on  a  devas- 
tated winter  range. 

Niunbers:  Too  large  herds  have  roamed 
Yellowstone  for  more  than  40  yesirs  and  have 
produced  range  deterioration  and  erosion 
mainly  In  winter  range.  Early  superin- 
tendents' reports  discuss  elk.  and  estimates 
of  herd  size  are  revealing: 

In  18971  "I  believe  that  more  than  5,000 
winter  In  th.e  park  and  that  at  least  15,000 
leave  the  park  In  autumn  to  winter  In  tha 
lower  country." 

In  19091  "A  conservative  estimate  would 
place  the  number  of  elk  in  the  park  at  be- 
tween 30,000  and  40.000." 

In  19121  "27,801  animals  were  counted  In- 
side the  park,  and  2,300  were  observed  just 
outside  and,  therefore,  belonging  to  the  same 
herd,  making  a  total  of  30,101  that  actually 
belonged  to  the  winter  herd  of  the  park." 

These  1912  figures  refer  to  the  northern 
herd  only. 

In  1914  the  northern  herd  numbered  35.209 
according  to  a  census  taken  t)etween  April 
11  and  May  2.  This  figure  Is  the  peak 
recorded.  In  the  winter  of  I91&-I920  the 
inevitable  happened;  an  estimated  25,000  elk 
were  reduced  to  11,000  by  winter  kill,  and 
never  again  did  the  northern  elk  herd  reach 
20,000. 

Appendix  A  tabtilates  data  concerning  the 
elk  control  program  since  its  beginning  In 
1934-1935,  however,  these  figures  require 
some  explanation.  Hunter  kill  figures  are 
quite  accurate  through  1955-58  because 
most  of  them  are  based  on  checking  station 
counts.  Trapping  and  kills  by  rangers  are 
based  on  daily  reports  of  trapping  and  shoot- 
ing teams.  Winter  kill  figures  are  based 
ui>on  counts  of  dead  elk  made  by  rangers 
in  the  field.  The  lack  of  figures  beyond 
1954-55  reflects  Insignificant  winter  kills 
In  recent  years. 

Herd  counts  are  not  very  accurate  until 
the  helicopter  surveys  of  1956  and  1961.  Be- 
fore then  counts  were  made  on  foot  or  horse- 
back and  were  subject  to  many  errors  such 
as: 

1.  Too  loose  definition  of  areas  each  count- 
er was  to  cover. 

2.  Too  large  areas  for  counters. 

3.  Estimation  of  large  bunches  In  forested 
areas. 

4.  Estimation  of  large  bunches  In  motion, 

5.  Movement  of  elk  from  one  area  to  an- 
other during  the  count. 

HELATIONSHIPS    TO    OTHER    BFTCITS 

Bison,  moose,  bighorn  sheep,  antelope,  and 
mule  deer  are  other  grazing  and  browsing 
animals  which  must  compete  directly  with 
elk  to  survive.  Bison  and  moose  have  no 
dlfflculty  because  of  comparable  size.  How- 
ever the  smaller  species  are  currently  In  po- 
tential trouble.    A  complete  ecological  study 
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U  needed  to  authenticate  observation*  that 
bighorn  sheep  populations  appear  to  be  de- 
clining on  this  range;  mule  deer  barely  hold- 
ing their  own;  and  antelope  in  real  dlfflculty 
because  In  late  winter  herds  of  elk  compete 
for  the  already  damaged  sagebrush  range. 

Whltetall  deer  and  beaver  are  no  longer 
found  in  the  Lamar  Valley  of  the  northern 
Yellowstone  elk  winter  range  and  assump- 
tions are  reasonable  that  elk  competition 
contributed  to  their  disappearance  Otht-r 
species  may  well  go  the  same  route 

The  actual  objective  Is  healthy  range  wi'h 
all  animal  species  together  available  for  pub- 
lic enjoyment  and  for  such  enjoyment  in  nil 
future  years 

SCIENTinC    STUDIES 

There  Is  scant  basis  for  the  statement  that 
the  National  Park  Service  elk  cuntrul  pro- 
gram is  not  based  on  scientific  study  To 
the  contrary.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
no  herd  save  the  one  in  Jackson  Hole  has 
received  such  lonp  and  detailed  study  From 
1911  to  the  present  there  ha.s  been  ci-^n- 
tlnuous  observation  and  study  if  Yellow- 
stone's northern  elk  herd  with  some  recent 
progress  in  range  restoration  These  studies 
rather  faithfully  reflect  a  trend  'rom  want- 
ing to  produce  large  numbers  of  elk  for 
preservation  of  the  species  to  gradual  reali- 
zation that  the  herd  was  larger  than  lt.s 
range  could  supfxjrt 

The  first  outstanding  sclentinv  reix^rt  on 
Yellowstone  s  elk  problem  resulted  from  the 
Graves-Nelson  study  In  1917 

1  Col  Henry  S.  Graves  was  Chief  Forester 
of  the  Forest  Service  and  Dr  E  W  Nelson 
was  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey. Even  thoUKh  these  gentlemen  i*erp 
Interested  In  building  up  elk  herds  Instead  of 
reducing  them,  they  were  quick  t.j  rei.<m- 
mend  that  the  elk  population  In  all  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  region  shnuid 
remain  at  their  present  numbers  =timated 
to  l)e  40  000  to  45.000  elk  Amon«  their  other 
recommendations  were  two  that  be^ir  men- 
tioning here  that  special  studies  of  elk 
habits  be  undertaken,  and  that  clote  co- 
operation exist  between  States  and  Federal 
Government  in  elk  management 

The  recommendation  of  special  studies 
brought  W  M  Rush  to  Yellowstone  ii»  De- 
cember 1928  F^nm  his  arrival  until  April 
1932.  Mr  Rush  studied  the  elk  and  their 
range.  Mr  Rush  was  a  longtime  employee 
of  the  Forest  Service  whose  knowledge  of 
biology  and  the  Yellowstone  herd  made  him 
the  best  man  for  the  investlgatlijns  His 
findings  were  Included  in  a  1932  report  en- 
titled Northern  YellowsUjne  Elk  Study, 
published  by  the  Montana  Fish  and  G<in;e 
Commission 

2  Several  of  his  conclusions  have  been 
fundamental  to  our  present  manatjemeri'. 
policies  He  found  that  the  winter  range 
had  deteriorated  fully  50  percent  since  1914 
due  to  overgrazing  and  drought  and  that  on 
more  than  half  the  range  sheet  erosion  h.id 
taken   place  U:>  a  depth  of   1   to  2   inches 

Cheat  gras.s  ( Bromus  tectorum  i  and  r.ib- 
bit  brush  i  Crysoth.imnu.s  i  .  indicators  of 
overgrazing,  were  spreading  over  the  I^wer 
range  All  brouse  species  were  heavily  over- 
grazed by  elk  and  even  sagebru.sh  was  going 
fa-st, 

Mr  Rush  con-sldered  artifii-ial  feeding  un- 
desirable for  .several  reasons  that  are  valid 
today  He  found  that  elk  quickly  became 
def>endent  on  feeding  and  refused  to  rustle 
feed  'hus  becoming  paupers  "  Conges*  iti 
on  feeding  gr  ninds  fiivured  tr ansmls-ion  nf 
diseases,  FurthernKjre  artitlcially  fed  ani- 
mals were  in  po<'rer  coi.di'i'in  than  ones  who 
rustled  all  winter 

Rush,   like  Graves  and   Nelson   before   hiin 
w;is  trying  to  find  a  way  to  Increase  carrying 
capacity  of  the  range,  yet  he,  tim,  stated   m 
his  recommendations  that   'No  means  should 
be  taken  to  Increase   the  pre.senr   size  of  the 


elk  herd  until  range  conditions  materially 
improve  Sire  of  the  herd  at  present  be- 
tween 12.000  and  14  000  "  He  stressed  con- 
tinuing range  studies  and  letter  census 
methods  as  vital  to  proper  conservation  of 
the  elk  and  their  range 

Scientific  studies  were  continued  by  park 
rangers  with  raukje  and  wildlife  management 
training  along  the  lines   indicate<l   by   Rush 

Study  plots  and  transects  were  et>tabll--.hed. 
winter  r.iriges  were  mapped  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  finally  it  became  clear  that  some 
positive  ccntrol  plan  had  to  be  atlnpted  to 
manage  the  northern  herd  And  &-<  ir  w  us 
in  !9;J4  th.-it  the  first  real  elk  control  pnvr.iin 
w.ts  devised 

This  progr.im  called  for  a  reduction  of  the 
northern  t-ik  herd  by  .3,000  animals  Prin- 
cipal reliance  was  placed  on  trapping  withm 
the  piirk  and  hunter  kill  outside  the  p.irk 
during  a  M<  ntana  sea-'on  extended  to  permit 
hunting  when  elk  were  outside  the  park 
Finally,  if  these  methods  failed  to  br'.n.g 
iibout  the  neres-sary  reduction  elk  would  be 
killed  by  park  rangers  The  objective  was 
achieved 

Fit  .1  g'XMl  ';';:nm<iry  of  the  range  studies 
from  1934  t<i  1938.  a  rejKirt  entitled  '  North- 
ern Yellww^tone  Winter  Range  Studies. 
1938  "  by  District  Ranger  Rudolf  L  Grimm  Is 
highly  recommende<I  Having  more  data  i>n 
hand  than  his  prt-decessors.  Grimm  wa-s  able 
to  make  better  estimates  as  to  the  c.irrylng 
capacity  of  the  park  s  winter  range  He  ex- 
pressed f'lrage  requircnici'.'.s  in  elk  unit.-,  and 
coiiverting  the  requirement^  "f  deer,  bighorn 
and  bison  to  the.-^e  units  .irnved  .it  a  i.arry- 
mg  capacity  of  T.OOu  elk  f  r  winter  range 
durin  ;  the  average*  winter  month 

Griinm  rer.ignized  that  the  m.  iiiths  of  Feb- 
ruary and  March  were  times  when  available 
range  was  bekjw  winter  month  averages  and 
only  about  5.0«J0  elk  C(juld  be  8Up(x)rted  He 
thought  that  6  300  was  a  go.*l  coinproniise 
figure  for  the  elk  cirrying  capacity  of  the 
northern  herd's  winter  range  within  Yell,,w- 
''tt>ne  National  Park  His  figures  wt>re  based 
on  the  winter  of  1937  38  but  similar  calcula- 
tions for  3  preceding  years  showed  carrying 
capacities   to  be  'if  similar  magnitude 

Grimm  s  studies  reinftirced  Rush's  conclu- 
sions '•egardlng  overutllUatlon  of  winter 
range  He  ti  o  found  far  t<K)  many  elk  on  a 
damaged  r-tnge  On  the  positive  .side  he 
noted  improved  plant  gr"Wth  during  both 
1937  and  1938  seasons  but  he  attributed  the 
improvement  to  favorable  weuther  rather 
th.in  a  smaller  elk  herd 

Dr  W  B  McD<;uga:i,  coauthor  <.f  the  defin- 
itive b<Kk  on  Yellowstone  plants  and  a  rec- 
ognized authority,  made  several  general  ob- 
servations In  1943  about  the  winter  range 
These  .ire  simple  and  readily  underst^md.ible 

3  He  srtld  the  Linly  way  to  bring  about  any 
large-scale  aspen  reco\ery  would  be  U>  reduce 
the  numbers  of  br'wslng  animals  t<i  a  very 
low  minimum  He  f  .und  abundant  evidence 
of  range  deterior.itii  ai  but  also  ii'itetl  that 
practically  nowhere  had  deterioration  gone 
so  far  as  to  prohibit  reiisonably  rapid  recovery 
under  favorable  conditions  Perhaps  Mc- 
Douiralls  most  interesting  observation  Is  as 
follows  It  Would  be  practically  an  imix)8sl- 
bilitv  t.o  determine  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  Yeil  wstone  winter  range  ITiere  are  t<«> 
many  variable  factors  The  climatic  condi- 
tions vary  greatly  from  year  to  year  and  with 
these  varying  climatic  conditions  not  only 
tlie  <imount  of  forage  prfniuced  but  the  total 
.vcreage  of  range  utlll^ed  varies  greatly  In- 
deed climat.e  seems  to  be  a  much  more  im- 
p.irtant  factor  In  the  fortunes  of  the  range 
than  ntimbers  of  elk  except  th.it  the  num- 
bers (f  elk  is  ii  Controllable  factor  and  the 
Climate  is  not  Seemingly  the  most  we  can 
Siiy  IS  that  when  t^ie  r.inge  Is  found  t<i  be 
deteriorating  there  are  t<^>o  m.iny  anitimU  .md 
when  It  IS  not  deteriorating  there  are  not  too 
many  animals.  ' 

Such  a  statement  clearly  ah<jws  the  need 
for    studying    trends    In    plant   growths    and 


other  factors  of  range  productivity  In  1948 
a  Park  Biologist  f>oettion  was  established  and 
Waller  H  Klttams  began  a  series  of  studies 
that  are  continuing  today.  These  studies 
are  aimed  at  determining  the  response  of 
vegetation  to  easing  grazing  pressvire  as  the 
elk-control  program  reduces  numbers  to  5.000 
.mlmals  In  a  report  dated  February  28. 
l;*58  Klttam;.  imt^d  good  forage  production 
on  low  winter  range  of  the  northern  herd 
and  t^"". -■«.•>  utilization  much  less  than  usual 
curing  the  spring   1956  spring  1957  perU>d 

4  A  simil.ir  cautiously  favorable  report 
Covered   the  following  year. 

SVMMARY    or    Si  ICNTIFIC    STfOIE-S 

The  most  obvious  result  of  the  scientific 
studies  to  date  has  been  a  continuous  de- 
crease In  the  numbers  of  elk  that  observers 
thought  the  winter  range  of  the  northern 
herd  could  supp<.rt.  12.000  to  14.000  in  1932 
6  3mJ  in  1938  5.0O0  in  1950.  Also  there  has 
been  increasing  attention  to  other  species 
which  share  the  winter  range  of  the  norUi- 
ern  elk  herd  Tlie  emphasis  has  shifted  from 
trying  to  Increase  winter  range  by  land  ac- 
quisition and  cultivation  of  suitable  land  to 
in.inlpulatmg  the  size  of  the  elk  herd  and 
following  the  res[X)nse  of  vegetation.  From 
aitempLs  t<j  pr<xluce  nmxlmum  elk  herds  we 
have  nsovi'd  toward  developing  a  balanced 
ecology  wherein  each  species  plays  an  im- 
jKirtant  part 

We  know  th.it  sometimes  since  the  early 
I930's  the  general  decline  of  Yellowstone 
R.inge  r«indltlons  was  checked  and  that  con- 
siderable local  recovery  la  evident  in  places 
where  the  elk  control  program  has  been  most 
e;iec!ive  True  aspen  and  other  browse  re- 
covery Is  le.-s  than  It  bhould  be,  and  much  of 
the  range  Is  s'.lU  overgrazed,  but  we  kn<jw 
we  are  moving  In  the  right  direction  in  our 
m.inagement  plan  for  range  recovery. 

CtlNTRol      MCASl'SKS 

There  .ire  fi'. e  ways  man  can  control  the 
size  of  the  northern  elk  herd  These  are 
by  I  1  I  public  hunting  outside  the  park,  |2| 
public  hunting  Inside  the  park;  (3(  trapping 
live  elk  Inside  the  park;  (4|  direct  re- 
duction Inside  the  park  by  rangers:  i5i 
biological  controls 

If  man  does  not  exercise  these  controls, 
nonselective  controls  such  as  disease  epi- 
demics and  winter  kill  will  come  Into  play 
and  do   the  Job   with  resultant  calamity. 

PI  BLK     lltNTINC;   Ol^TSIDC  THE    PAKK 

When  elk  control  began,  the  best  reduc- 
tiwn  measure  was  considered  to  be  public 
hunting  along  the  north  boundary  of  the 
park  This  has  proved  true  as  Is  borne  out 
by  the  figures,  of  a  total  reduction  of  60,400, 
40  745  elk  were  killed  by  hunters 

There  are.  however,  two  considerations 
beyond  control  of  the  National  Park  Service 
which  may  decrease  the  efflciency  of  this 
methiKl 

First  In  mild  winters  the  elk  may  not 
lea-.e  the  park  in  sufHilent  numbers  to  pvr- 
mlt  a  large  hunter  kill 

Second  since  large  numbers  of  elk  rarely 
leave  the  park  until  after  the  Montana  hunt- 
ing seisin  hius  closed,  the  State  must  reopen 
the  seas/jn  if  a  kill  It  to  be  made.  While  the 
Montana  Fish  and  Game  Commission  has 
Cooperated  fully  In  the  past  by  reopening  the 
season  in  the  Ciardlner  area,  there  Is  growing 
reluctance  to  continue  this  procedure  year 
.ifter  yaer  As  of  this  writing.  December  15 
lyei.  there  are  about  1,000  elk  outside  the 
park  in  the  normal  hunting  area.  The  State 
h;is  given  no  indication  that  the  season  will 
be  reopciicd 

I  I",  f.    TRAPPING 

Since  1934  the  N.itlonal  Park  Service  has 
tripped  5  765  elk,  most  of  which  have  been 
planted  in  surrounding  States  to  establish 
or  supplement  resident  herds.  Through  ex- 
cellent management  by  State  agencies,  these 
herds  have  grown  about  as  large  as  they  can. 
,iiul  li.ive  reached  elk  carrying  capacity  of  the 
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range  they  occupy.  The  Forest  Service  Is 
most  reluctant  to  have  more  Yellowstone  elk 
planted  on  nearby  national  forests,  and  State 
iigncles  arc  encount<.'rlng  stiffening  resist- 
ance from  stockmen  to  plant  on  private 
lands  Animal  dlseafe*  such  a  brucellosis, 
aiuiplasmosls  tvilarerr.la.  leptrosplrlasls.  and 
red  water  may  be  fartors  which  can  affect 
luture   live   plants 

There  is  also  grave  doubt  that  a  trapping 
program  would  ever  take  the  annual  incre- 
ment to  a  herd  of  f>,000  elk  which  would 
amount  to  1,000  or  more  each  year.  Trapping 
success  Is  dependent  ujjon  scarcity  of  natural 
forage  and  severe  winters.  Elk  won't  enter 
the  traps  unless  they  are  very  hungry.  Mild 
winters  or  Improving  range  conditions  will 
tend  to  decrease  trapping  success  which  In 
the  best  trapping  season  (1955-5<J)  ac- 
counted for  only  645  elk.  The  evidence  sug- 
gests that  llv  trapping  can  cnly  supplement 
other   control   measures. 

SHOOTING    BT    RANGEXS 

This  control  method  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  It  can  be  Increased  or  decreased  at 
any  time,  can  be  concentrated  at  specific 
locations  or  on  sex  groups,  avoids  the  losses 
of  other  wildlife.  Ranger  shooting  teams 
are  highly  trained  men  who  know  how  to 
operate  In  the  park  In  the  worst  weather. 
They  are  equipped  with  specialized  equip- 
ment for  winter  work,  can  utilize  Service 
quarters  as  operating  bases  In  short,  they 
are  the  most  efficient  control  tools,  but  be- 
cause of  small  numbers  operating  under 
difllcult  conditions  they  find  It  difficult  to 
achieve  the  large  kills  produced  by  hunters 
outside  the  park.  There  Is  considerable  pub- 
lic objection  to  this  on  sentimental  grounds 
and  furthermore,  the  Service,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  favors  hunting  outside  the  park  over 
killing   inside   by  ranger  teams. 

Pt'BLIC    HUNTING    WTrHIN    THB    PARK 

This  method  Is  prohibited  by  law  In  ad- 
dition to  being  contrary  to  National  Park 
Service  policy.  There  are  several  good  rea- 
sons for  this.  Hunting  during  the  park 
visitor  season  is  unthinkable  and  after  No- 
vemt>er  1  the  weather  makes  hunting  hard 
and  d^angerous.  Winter  wilderness  hunting 
has  a  romantic  sound  but  It  is  not  really 
much  fun  In  bitter  zero  weather  and  deep 
snow.  The  record  of  dead  moose,  bears, 
coyotes  and  birds  plus  elk  killed  and  not 
utilized  resulting  from  elk  hunts  In  Grand 
Teton  National  Park  Is  Indicative  of  what 
would  happen  In  Yellowstone  should  hunting 
be  allowed,  and  the  picture  Is  not  encour- 
aging 

It  is  also  Impossible  to  say  what  other 
uses  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  might  be 
advocated  once  elk  hunting  were  permitted. 
If  elk,  why  not  bear,  deer,  moose,  pronghorn, 
and  bighorn?  If  hunting,  why  not  mining 
and   logging,  or  dsuna  to  raise   the  elevation 


of  Yellowstone  Lake?  These  hard  questions 
may  make  the  National  Park  Service  appear 
cynical,  still  Cassandra  has  been  disregarded 
before. 

But  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  simply  this: 
Most  people  in  America  do  not  want  hunting 
in  their  national  parlu  any  more  than  they 
want  mining  or  logging,  and  the  parks  be- 
long to  all  America. 

BIOLOGICAL  CONTROLS 

This  is  an  almost  unknown  field  yet  one 
which  is  worth  watching.  If  some  method 
could  be  developed  whereby  the  rate  of  elk 
reproduction  could  be  controlled  our  prob- 
lems would  be  solved.  Whether  such  meth- 
ods will  be  developed  or  when  cannot  be 
answered  now  but  must  wait  on  future 
scientific  research. 

SUMMARY 

We  see  then  that  control  of  the  Yellow- 
stone northern  elk  herd  has  depended  pri- 
marily upon  hunter  kill  outside  the  park 
for  the  bulk  of  herd  reduction,  that  live 
trapping  and  shipping  can  supplement  this 
kill,  and  kill  by  ranger  teams  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  make  up  any  reduction 
deficit  that  appears.  Only  reduction  by 
ranger  teams  is  within  control  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Hunter  kills  outside 
the  park  depend  on  weather  and  the  State 
of  Montana;  trapping  success  depends  on 
weather.  Biological  controls  are  not  a  sound 
possibility  at  the  present  time. 

HELPrUL    SUGGESTIONS 

From  time  to  time  the  National  Park 
Service  receives  suggestions  from  sincere 
sportsmen.  These  usually  concern  methods 
of  driving  elk  out  of  the  park  or  into  traps. 
Most  of  these  methods  have  been  tried  and 
have  failed,  but  it  Is  tough  sledding  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  elk  won't  drive. 

The  Service  put  a  line  of  men  across  the 
Gardiner  Valley  at  Lava  Creek  and  started  a 
drive  toward  the  north  boundary.  The  elk 
moved  north  for  a  short  time  as  a  herd  but, 
tiring  of  the  game,  they  scattered  around 
and  through  the  drivers  back  to  where  they 
had  been. 

Again,  a  line  of  men.  horsemen,  and  crews 
In  weasels  tried  a  drive  on  IDeckard  Flat. 
Firing  guns  and  flares  they  began  the  drive. 
As  before,  the  herd  started  to  move  out  but 
soon  panicked,  milled  wildly,  then  charged 
the  drive  lin»  through  flares  and  even  shot- 
gun blasts  which  were  used  in  a  vain  effort 
to  turn  them. 

Attempts  with  planes  and  helicopters  have 
not  been  markedly  more  successful.  If  the 
elk  are  willing  they  can  be  driven;  If  not, 
they  can't. 

PUBLIC     INrORMATION 

There  is  every  evidence  that  the  National 
Park  Service  has  been  openly  informative 
about  its  plans  for  elk  control.     Service  rep- 


resentatives have  met  with  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  discuss  mutual  problems  and 
have  gladly  appeared  before  conservation 
and  sportsmen's  groups  to  present  plans. 

The  reports  of  the  Absaroka  Conservation 
Committee  contain  full  details  of  elk  man- 
agement plans  from  1943  to  1954  and  frank 
discussions  of  them.  Press  releases  have 
been  issued  and  public  meetings  held  to 
keep  the  public  Informed. 

POLICY,     MANAGEMENT,     AND     ELK 

It  is  National  Park  Service  policy  that 
Yellowstone  National  Park  present  to  its 
visitors  a  vast  wilderness  area  In  as  natural 
a  state  as  possible.  This  requires  that  ani- 
mal populations  live  in  harmony  with  their 
environment  and  each  other,  that  imbal- 
ances must  be  corrected  by  natural  controls 
if  possible,  by  man  if  not. 

The  elk  control  program  is  designed  to 
reduce  an  overlarge  herd  of  elk  which  has 
caused  deterioration  of  its  winter  range. 
Based  on  experience  and  scientlflc  study 
over  30  years,  the  program  places  primary 
reliance  on  hunter  kill  outside  the  park  with 
trapping  and  ranger  shooting  teams  operat- 
ing inside  the  park.  Except  for  changes  in 
emphasis  caused  by  weather,  there  has  been 
no  change  in  control  methods  since  1934. 
The  reduction  goal — a  northern  elk  herd  of 
5.000 — Is  solidly  based  on  scientlflc  studies. 
There  Is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  the 
herd  is  too  small;  to  the  contrary  all  evi- 
dence  indicates   the   herd  is  still   too   large. 

The  National  Park  Service  cannot  fly  In 
the  face  of  all  evidence  and  halt  the  control 
program  to  appease  a  few  critics.  "Stop  the 
slaughter  of  Yellowstone  elk,"  is  a  flne,  emo- 
tional battlecry.  guaranteed  to  make  head- 
lines, and  rally  the  boys.  Another  good  one 
is,  "Save  the  elk  "  In  all  honesty  and  hu- 
mility the  Service  asks,  "How?" 

Should  the  National  Park  Service  sacrifice 
its  capital,  the  soil,  in  a  vain  effort  to  save 
a  few  hundred  elk  for  a  winter  or  two  so 
they  can  die  of  starvation?  No  responsible 
authority  questions  the  poor  condition  of 
the  range  or  the  fact  that  more  elk  will 
wreck  it.  Should  the  National  Park  Service 
confine  its  work  inside  the  park  only  to  live 
trapping  when  experience  suggests  strongly 
that  this  spells  ruin  of  the  range  because 
enough  elk  simply  can't  be  trapped? 

If  In  the  final  Judgment  of  the  years  of 
study  and  experience,  the  experts,  and  the 
administrators  should  prove  utterly  wrong, 
has  any  permanent  damage  been  done?  No. 
Natural  reproduction  on  understocked  range 
will  restore  any  desired  herd  size  In  5  years. 

The  major  objective  for  the  northern  Yel- 
lowstone elk  herd  remains  as  It  has  for  50 
years:  To  have  a  healthy  herd  of  elk  In  bal- 
ance with  its  range  and  with  all  other  spe- 
cies which  use  the  same  range  so  that  the 
natural  ecological  picture  can  be  presented 
to  park  visitors. 


Appendix  A 
Record  of  elk  reductions,  northern  Yellouslone  elk  herd,  'i'^ellowstone  Park,  Wyo. 
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300 

250 

475 

375 

300 

3,265 

2.933 

846 

3.912 

3.811 

206 

297 

2.324 

8,102 

2» 

708 

2;  417 

3,620 

1,384 

3,186 

10,647 
10,112 
10,  281 
8,794 
10,  97f. 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1961-52 

1952-,"^... 

1953-54 

40 

1,265 

3,198 

110 

42-2 

763 

3,900 

345 

50 

372 

50 

2.-! 

518 
500 
52 
'  7 
171 
>  13 

1,974 
717 
t3f 

1.  051 
674 

1.287 

316 
312 
563 
16.5 
216 
593 
645 
227 

184 
217 
500 
50 
241 
289 

7 

? 

? 

T 

1,058 
2,294 
4,313 

332 
1,050 
1,6S8 
6,519 
1,289 

586 
1,742 

859 
1. 450 

ll«>-40 

1954-.VS 

HMTMl 

ig.'i.'^se 

1956-57. 

1957-58. 

1958-.19 

19.')9-60 

1960  61 

■  6  963 

IWl-42 

Vm:  43 

691 

I'MJ  44   

8,235 

319 
135 
147 

"4,848 

rM4-4.S   

im.v-lfi 

'  8. 150 

l"4f.  47 

8,513 

Total 

'  |^"  IH 

40.745 

8,825 

5,765 

S,06S 

M,400 

I'.H'    l',*     . 

7,815 

^ 


'  T  ikrn  f(]r  MiuMii;n  ■;[  ecimmi.'  or  biological  studies. 

•   Hil'.COl  llT 
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NoBTUibN  YnxowsTONE  Eiot  Herd  EaniLvrtD  There   being   no  objection,  Uie   state-  numbers  ;.jf  5  years.    When  they  do  nU(iratc, 

PoFuukTioN,  1892-1961  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  cunalderable  pressures  are  exerted  In  Mon- 

The  foUowln*  e«tinaate«  of  the  number  of  R«cORD    as  foUows'  ^'"^  ^  '^^'^"*  ^^  »easona  to  atop  the  ftrlng- 

elk    in    the   northern   Yellowstone   herd   for  e-              '       „                             »,  ^^^^    ^>'P*    °'    .'laughter    and    thlj    can    be 

the    year,    ihown    are    the    moat    accurate  ^'^^^^^^^  Recording   the   MAN^orMrvr   or  expected    In    the    future.     The    hunt,    when 

available.    It  muat  be  underatood  that  these  "^"^  Nokthxrv  Yei.lowstonx  Ei.k  Hctd  allowed  to  conUnue.  Is  at  beat  a  low  quality 

are   estiinatee.   and    that   over    such    a    long  As  profes&lunal  wUdUre   blulojjlsU.  we  are  hunt  unattractive  to  many  sportsmen, 

period    correspondence,    news    releases,    etc  .  concerned    with    the    current    attempts    by  There  U  no  assurance  that  public  hunting 

may  have  Included  figures  somewhat  varied:  well-me.mlnt?    but    UMnfurmed    cltl^cns    tu  within    the    park    ran    effect    the    necessary 

priilubit     the    National    Parle    Service    from  redu-tljn    and    It    weiuld    Invariably    creatp 

E^tirnated  c.irryir.k?   out    Bound,     lonf^-rnnt;?     pl.m.s     f^ir  Bume    other    extremely    knotty    problems    1:; 

Year-                                                             nu^nh,-r  managing     the     northern     Yellowstone     elk  park    managrmeni    and    administration.      A 

1893 25,  IX)0  herd.    The  isisue  Is  too  vital  to  sacritlce  well-  hl^h  quality  hunt  In  the  fall  would  require 

1893 26.000  eetabUshed    principles   of    resource    manage-  many  outfitters  and  wardens  as  well  as  large 

1897 15,000  ment   for  expediency    or  the  seU-lnierest  of  numbers    of    packhorses    to   set    up    hunting 

1907 35.000  minority  groups.  camps    and    to    transport    meat.      Such    Uve- 

1908 35,000  The     current    controversy     reKardlng     the  fctKtt  could  be  fed  hay  but  would  also  ul.llze 

1909 30.000  proposed  reduction  of  the  northern  elk  herd  the   already   heavily   grazed  mountain   p.irk.< 

1910 30.000  in    Yellow.st    ne   Natmn.il    Park    involves    two  and  meadows.     A  winter  hunt  would  require 

1912 -   30.  100  ba.sic  oiiAideratloiis     Should  elk  numbers  be  oversnow   rehlclea.    a  high  decree   ol  luper- 

1913 32.200  reduced'     If  «.\  h.^w  should   this  be  acoom-  vision   and    In   all    probability  road   huntii.g 

1914 35,300  pUshed  '     Over  the  years  sufficient  data  con-  .md  ttrlng-llne  situations  would  develop. 

1916' 29,500  cernlng   range   conditions   and   elk    numbers  riie  hun'lng  public   would  In  a  sen.-e  ob- 

IW3  ' 14,500  have  been  gathered   to  Indicate  that  the  elk  tain  vested  rights— the  right  to  aay  each  ye.ir 

193« --- 14,000  must    be   drastically   reduced   to   get    and   to  how  the  elk  and  perhape  other  game  should 

1937' 13.000  keep  them  In  balance  with  the  available  win-  t>e   harvested— whether   the  rare  grlttly   and 

1938' 14,200  ter  forage      This  necessitates  an  ,innual  re-  other  game  species  needing  prot«:Uon  would 

1929 13,300  ductlon    program        Long-ran^-e    co.  .peratlve  become  the  target  of  the  rifle  originally  in - 

1930 10.600  plans  to  acamiplli^h  this  have  be*n  in  effect  tended  only  for  elk.     Is  It  re^Mnable  to  as- 

1931 10.600  with  some  success  since  1954  gume    that    hunters    would    vuppot    acund 

1932 10,600  The  basic  responsibility   for  the  n-ns^rva-  manaKemeni    within    VeUowstone    when   for 

1933 13,500  tlon,    welfare     and    management   ff    wildlife  decades  small  v.>c.il  mlnorltlea  have  success- 

1934' 13.000  and    Us    habitat    within    our    national    parks  fully  opposed   vitally  necessary  management 

1933- 11.000  r"?sts    with    the    National    Park    8ervlce     De-  ..^   ^^.^  Jackson  Holt   herds  In  Wyoming  and 

1936' 11.000  p-Ttment    of    the    Inferior       Natlo-ial    parks  ^^^^   Gallatin  and   Sun   River  herds  In  Mon- 

1937' 9.7o<)  are     seldom     complete     natural     units,      the  ^^^^,     is  u  »afe  to  assume  that  other  self - 

1938' 11.000  '-^rger   ho<.red    anmi.iU    migrate    in   and   out.  j^^erest  groups  will  not  see  In  this  a  prece- 

1939 10.800  ti^^'^by  creating  problem.s  requiring  oTdi-  ^^^^^    f,,^    actively    seeking   special   privileges 

1940 13.000  "-^"^^  of  control  and  management  with  ad-  j„  ^j,^^  ^,^^  ^^^^^  national  parks? 

10.41                                                                      ,o   .nn  l.icent   State   iUid   Federal   land   management  ,.,        ,     ,^  ,   .,„      .      .w,      __      .      .«  4      .        j 

1M41 12.500  •»                     T      .V,                  .  »v.            .V.          ^.   1  Direct  reduction   U   the  most  efficient  and 

iQAi                                                                 11    Tnn  agencies.     In  the  ca.se  of  the  northern   Tiel-  ,          ,.    ^,           .v.    ^  ,           .... 

194J 11.700  •>                 ,^  .       J                  ,1,,,.       ,        w  Oil  y  rellab  e  method  for  achleTlng  the  nec- 

,Q^o,                                                                 Q    .-vi  lo'va'-oric  elk  herd,  responsibility  for  the  game  '       .            .       ,      ,.,„      ^        .   "«•-*'= 

^JJ    '   J^  animals  d  -es  not  pa5.s  to  other  agencle,;  un-  ^''''^  ^'^7''»         ^"^  ^f^^  »'  »  i°'"'  'f'**^"^ 

944 0.50^^  ^^,  ,^^^^,^  le.v.e  Yt^I,,w.stonePark  '^  ^»e  F--d.-r.U  and  State  management  agen- 

l»43 II    5U()  ,-„,„   ^.^r,«.    r,,   K1-,,,    -.    -    «,  t  <'"'s    along    with    Interested    sporUmen    i  Ab- 

^aAM  I                                                                 in  Ti->,,  7Tie    e.k    rm^e   dimntre    nri  hiem    wa.s    nrst  ,          "                .                      .   '^ 

Wtl "     Q  L^  n^^^^^    ^    ^-^'-'^^    "f    P"^:'-"    ^-«'^"    'n    1911.  r'"^    ""^•^:\^':*''L"    cummUlee,      the    Park 

Mfl ^lf^^  although    ..evere    winter   elk    1  .sses    h.d    oc-  ^fw          T*!*^     ''         *   "P,^'  *^i".  ^^^""t 

948   3.40^  curred  throughout  the  1890's      The  relation-  bllity    and    local    support    for    achieving    the 

1949' I      OOO  ,v,.p   between   ran.^e   condition    and   elk   wel-  ^f"";,^     reduction    was    promised.      In     1955 

950 2  000  ^J^  ^.^^  ,^^^  fully  understood  at  that   time  the  Montana  Wildlife  Federation  studied  the 

9M 12  OOO  ^^  ^^^,^  ^^^,  patterns  r.tpidly  chan^-ed  with  '^'^^^  '^"^  the  prop.«al.  and  offered  full  sup- 

932 ._     9  200  ^^^^    settlement    of    the    lower    Yellowstone  P^'"^    '''""   ^^^  P*-"'    ^-^'^al   years   this   plan 

1953 0.600  v.^:!e7  m  Mnntanr.   elk  were  for-ed  U>  remain  ^^J'^^^    followed    with    5..me    succesa    and 

1954 ,500  j^   ^^-^              ^^^  un..<uitab:e  ran^e   for   1    n«er  ''-^^   ^Z""' ^'^   P^^n^l^e   for  the  future.     Sud- 

\lll. ]f^  perUx!-!    durlni?    the    wlr.ter    and    mlvrrat:ons  '*«*"•>•    ^^"^    '•'"    ^^«^    support   seems   t«   have 

iQ^T o  oli!  occurred   only  during-   the   m  ..t   severe   win-  vanished       States    that    didn't   want    elk   for 

,o«o l^  ters      Event.'mlly  the  combination   of  over-  transpl.uitlng    l.iat    year   or    the    year    before 

\VZ\ l^  ^•■''  ^'f   «•!"?«•'■   '•a"'^"  out.slde  the  park    and  «''ddenly    offered    to    take   all    they   can    get. 

iQ«n    "•"     Z  -^  hunter   harvests   at   the  boundarv  served    to  ^^^'^-  de.splte  p.R.r  growing  seasons,  livestock 

III,  \ disrupt  the  migrations  until  at  present  verv  cmpoMlon,  and  local  elk  range  problems  of 

1901    10,000  fp^.    eiic    leave    the    park    In    winter       Pan^e  their  own   that  remain  unsolved 

'  Years  In  which  actual  count  waa  made  damage  within  Yellowstone  has  become  In-  The    Park    Service    has    stated    that    with 

flg^ire  printed  is  estimate  based  on  count.  te:..s:ned    until   many    other    res,.urce   v,»lues  ni>»^"-    Ananclal    assistance    their    P«»onnel 

wifhm  tl;e  park  are  being  Jeopardized  f'^"    conduct    an    effective    direct    reduction 

Mr     METCALF       With    support    from  ^'^     reduction     ha«      been     achieved      bv  program  designed  to  go  Into  operation  each 

many    wildlife    groups    and    sportsmen's  *i'ree  method^^trapplng  and  transplanUnK  year  after  trapping^  and  hunting  outside  the 

rlnh=      fho    Po,-ir    o^i^i^r  iL„r^    o     vT,.^,^  hunter  harv.-st  along  the  north  Yellowitone  Pf^rk    have   been    tried       It    appears   that   the 

Clubs     the    Park    Service    began    a    hord  ^,,,^^         ,,^  Montana,  and  direct  re<lurtlon  Yellowstone      Park       administration      needs 

reduction  program  in    1949.      In   Noveni-  ^y  rangers  within  the  park      The  Park  Serv-  tinar.rial  support  to  properly  Implement  thl.s 

ber     1960    Superintendent    Garrison    re-  i,-e  has  c-.perated   with    adjacent  states   in  P-'ii       Nece.ssary  funds  and  facilities  should 

ported    that    this    program    was    gt'tting  trapping  elk  but  it  h;us  become  increasingly  be  pro\  Ided  .md  the  Park  Service  encouraged 

results.      While  "we  StUl  have   too  many  difficult  to  disix.se  of   the  animals  to  states  ''1  do  the  Job      More   Importantly,  the  Park 

elk.    we    can    see    the   goal    of    a    wildlife  that  lack  suitable  winter  ranee  for  elk      At  Service  should  be  receiving  the  full  support 

population    In    balance    with    the    range  ^^*    trapping    anU    transplanting    is   a   slow,  "f    ^be    adjacent    state    and    other    Federal 

andwithinltself  becoming  Closer  to  real-  ''■*■*'•     ^^^f^'^'-'---'-     method     and     too     ofen  agencies.     Every    year    action    Is    postponed 

itv  "  he  said  merely   shuts   the  problems  elsewhere       iTie  mere.y  serves  to  allow  further  damage  to  the 

o^.^, „      'ijj,  ...       If*             t                 »i_  dangers    of    creating   additional   came    rant'e  range  and  to  the  elk.     Such  delays  al8<j  In- 

Seeking  additional  Information  on  the  p,„b;enus.   and  depredation  on   private   latwl-.  <-re.use     public     ,.ppo«Uh.a     and     mlsunder- 

problem  and  the  proposals.  I  called  upon  ,,re    serluu^.      compounding    the    problem    l.s  standing 

Mr.     John     J.     Craighead,    of    Missoula.  the  hl^jh  c<Ast  of  such  programs  with  :; o  pos-  The  elk,  their  habitat,  other  wildlife,  the 

Mont  .  leader  of  the  Montana  Coopera-  slblllty   of   a   satisfactory  solution.      AU    the  !^^^\.  and  the  values  these  create  for  all  vlsl- 

tive  Wildlife  Research  Unit,  a  joint  ven-  e:k  trapped  and  moved  in  the  past  40  years  tors    to    Yellowstone   National    Park   are   en- 

ture    of    Montana    State   University,    the  represent  less  than  the  5  OOO  proposed    -s  the  dangered.     The    solution    is    not    to    op)en    a 

Montana    Fish    and    Game    Department.  reduction  Koal  for  this  one  winter.  national    park    to    public    hunting;     but    to 

the  Wildlife  Management  Institute    and  ^^^  hunter   harvest   in   Montana   to   date  diligently    pursue    the    management    objec- 

the  U  S    Fish' and  Wildlife  Service  has  accounted  for  approximately  75  percent  tlves    set    up    for    this    herd    after    years    of 

T  «„u  ..„                                     ^  ■..-    .  .'._  of  all  the  animals  taken  from  the  herd  over  study  and  planning.     This  and  similar  prob- 

r^  t      f  i^       A""^"!  ^^r*'"^  ^^^^  ^^^  l^-  the  years      This  removal  by  hunUng  as  well  lems  of  wildlife  and  resource  management  in 

1^1  f     ^'   ^^*^^"*^^   ^"^  seven   other  as  by  all  other  means  baa  n<.t  been  enough  our  national  parks  must  be  successfully  han- 

Wildllfe     biologists     be     printed     at     this  to    take    care    of    the    annual    Increase    each  died    by    the    National    Park    Service    in    co- 

point  in  the  Record.  year.     Elk  h.nve  not  left  the  park  In   sizable  operation    with    adjacent    resource   manage- 
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ment  agencies.  The  northern  Yellowstone 
elk  problem  is  extremely  complex;  it  can  be 
solved  only  when  the  American  public,  land 
administrators,  and  policymakers  recognize 
that  It  requires  contlnuoua  research,  con- 
tinuous management,  continuous  public 
education,  and  annual  appropriations  of 
public  funds  In  proportion  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task. 

W  Leslie  Pengelly,  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity: Clyde  M.  Senger.  Montana 
State  University:  Richard  D.  Taber, 
Montana  State  University;  Wesley  R. 
Woodgerd.  Wildlife  Research  Unit; 
John  J  Craighead.  US  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service;  P.  L  Wright.  Montana 
State  University;  Robert  Hoffmann, 
Montana  State  University;  George  P. 
Welsel.   Montana   State  University. 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  sub- 
sequently. Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  accepted  the  offer  from 
Montana  and  Wyoming  to  take  all  avail- 
able live-trapped  elk.  His  telegram  to 
the  Governor  of  Montana  is  dated  De- 
cember 13,  1961.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  telegram  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  DCPA>TMKNT  or  THE  InTEUOK, 

Washington,  DC.  December  13,  1961. 
Hon  Donald  G  Nuttdi, 
Governor  of  Montana, 
State  Capitol.  Helena,  Mont.: 

I  welcome  the  news  that  Montana  will 
accept  all  available  live-trapped  elk  from  the 
northern  Yellowstone  herd.  This  decision 
will  eaae  our  management  problems.  As  you 
know,  last  summer  the  Park  Service  waa  ad- 
vised by  your  game  ofDclals  that  Montana 
elk  stocks  were  then  near  their  maxlmimi 
efficient  limits.  Because  we  had  similar 
word  from  Wyoming,  we  did  not  give  as 
much  emphasis  to  a  transplant  program  as 
now  appears  Indicated  by  your  assurances 
and  similar  assurances  from  Wyoming  that 
each  State  can  now  take  all  the  elk  we  can 
live  trap. 

We  appreciate  the  cooj>eratlon  we  have  had 
from  your  wildlife  experts,  who  agreed  with 
us  that  a  drastic  reduction  of  the  northern 
herd  was  necessary,  so  that  there  would  be 
forage  available  for  the  remainder  of  the  elk. 
and  bison,  deer,  and  other  species.  We  re- 
gret that  we  could  not  come  to  agreement  on 
sportsmen  participation  In  the  program  In 
addition  to  the  basic  policy  consideration 
which  has  always  deterred  public  hunting  In 
national  parks,  there  are  also  the  manage- 
ment problems.  Involving  vehicle  access, 
controlling  numbers  of  participants,  and  the 
like 

We  know  that  reduction  by  shooting  Is 
distasteful,  even  with  the  elaborate  measures 
we  have  taken  to  assure  the  resultant  meat 
supply  goes  to  charitable  Institutions,  In- 
dian reservations,  orphanages,  and  other  wel- 
fare agencies.  Your  cooperating  with  the 
live-trapped  transplant  program  will  keep 
the  less  desirable  shooting  control  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

It  Is  true  that  there  has  been  insufficient 
public  Information  on  the  reduction  pro- 
gram. I  would  be  Indebted  to  you  If  you 
would  designate  an  experienced  wildlife 
management  official  of  your  State  to  repre- 
sent you  on  an  advisory  t>oard  which  I  am 
creating  to  advise  me  and  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  superintendent  on  wildlife 
management  and  related  problems.  I  am 
making  the  same  request  of  the  Governors 
of  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 

Previously,  officials  of  your  State  expressed 
concern  about  transplants  as  a  possible 
source  of  brucellosis  elk  Infection  on  cattle 


ranges.  I  hope  this  concern  has  now  disap- 
peared. We  will,  of  course,  cooperate  In  a 
testing  program  Involving  the  trapped  elk. 
With  mutual  cooperation,  and  Joint  ef- 
forts for  public  Information,  I  am  sure  we 
can  minimize  the  prospect  of  wholesale 
starving  of  elk  and  other  wildlife  In  severe 
winters. 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  with 
acceptance  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  offer  of  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming to  take  all  available  live-trapped 
elk,  stockmen  and  another  Interior  De- 
partment agency — the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management — came  into  the  picture. 
As  the  Park  Service  has  pointed  out.  elk 
are  a  dominant  sF>ecies,  able  to  exist 
even  after  they  have  destroyed  the  na- 
tural habitat  of  other  animals.  Some 
ranchers  object  to  having  elk  share  the 
range  with  Uvestock.  Elk  are  big  and 
tough.  They  carry  knives — and  brucel- 
losis. 

Under  date  of  December  21,  1961, 1  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Moore  of 
Dillon.  Mont.,  district  manager.  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Depaktment  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  or  Land  Management, 

Dillon,  Mont.,  December  21, 1961. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senator,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  For  your  consid- 
eration, this  office  has  been  asked  to  submit 
the  recommendation  and  resolution  adopted 
by  the  district  advisory  board,  concerning 
the  elk  problem  in  and  near  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  The  recommendation  and 
resolution  adopted  at  the  meeting  held  In 
Dillon,  Mont.,  December  11  and  12,  1961,  U 
as  follows : 

"That  the  elk  herds  In  overstocked  areas 
be  reduced  by  the  quickest  and  most  feasible 
method,  to  the  grazing  capacity  of  the  avail- 
able forage,  as  determined  by  those  agencies 
responsible  for  the  resources  Involved  and 
such  herds  be  maintained  within  the  proper 
grazing  capacity:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Advisory  Board  of  Mon- 
tana 5,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  That 
the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Fish  and 
Game  Department  be  requested  to  plant  elk 
in  this  district  only  upon  written  consent 
of  the  landowners  and  land  management 
agencies  In  the  area  logically  affected  by  sub- 
«equent  redistribution  and  drift  of  said 
planted  elk  or  in  lieu  of  the  above,  adequate 
fence  be  constructed  to  confine  elk  to  the 
plant  site  of  deeded  land." 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  A.  Moore. 
District  Manager. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  typi- 
cal of  the  response  of  stockmen  is  the 
following  resolution,  received  January  1, 
1962,  from  the  Southwestern  Montana 
Stockmans  Association: 

Resolution  of  the  Southwestern  Montaka 
Stockmans  Association 

Whereas  there  has  been  considerable  pub- 
licity and  needless  controversy  over  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  elk  In  the  Yellowstone  Park 
herd:  and 

Whereas  an  unusual  weather  cycle  for  sev- 
eral years  has  contributed  both  to  the  build- 
up of  said  herd  and  to  the  deterioration  of 


ranges    both    Inside    and    outside    the   park; 
and 

Whereas  the  present  resident  elk  herds  in 
southwestern  Montana  are  already  large 
enough  to  be  causing  material  damage  to 
private  lands  and  feed  supplies  In  the  area; 
and 

Whereas  the  State  Pish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion has  agreed  to  take  trapped  elk  for  plant- 
ing in  areas  of  the  State  that  can  support 
them  through  cooperative  agreements  with 
public  land  agencies  and  private  land  own- 
ers: Therefore  be  ft 

Resolved,  That  the  Plah  and  Game  Com- 
mission, the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  be  ccMnmended  for 
their  stand  In  planting  elk  only  where  the 
range  will  support  them;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  until  range  conditions  Im- 
prove no  further  elk  plants  be  made  In  this 
area. 

Bill  Oakruoit, 

President. 

January  3,  1962.' 

An  eloquent  spokesman  for  those  who 
oppose  reduction  of  the  elk  herd  is  Mr. 
Clair  Malvaney,  of  Gardiner,  Mont.,  who 
wrote  a  poem  which  I  a<k  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Heritage 
(By  Clair  Malvaney,  Gardiner,  Mont.) 
Along  the  upper  Yellowstone 

Lies  a  vast  and  wild  domsiln. 
Where  wildlife  unmolested 

Bred  a  herd  of  national  fame. 
For  among  those  lofty  mountains 

And  down  each  grassy  slope. 
Ranged  the  great  north  elk  herd 

And  a  few  fleet  antelope. 

This  great  northern  herd  of  elk. 

It  ranged  both  far  and  wide. 
From  the  upper  Maiden  Basin 

Right  up  for  the  Great  Divide. 
With  the  first  fleeting  snowflakes 

That  came  with  the  early  fall. 
One  could  hear  the  echoing  bugle 

Of  the  bull  elks'  mating  call. 

Echoing  through  the  mountains 

As  the  moon  waxes  full, 
Bugle  after  echoing  bugle. 

Challenging,  each  bugling  bull. 
The  world  stops,  awed,  enchanted. 

Through  the  night  and  early  mom, 
A  feeling  like  being  awakened. 

Or  of  a  great  new  day  being  born. 

By  the  middle  of  September 

You  hear  the  report  of  a  gun. 
Which  Interrupts  the  serenading. 

And  now  the  hunting  has  begun. 
The  old  head  hunter  pauses, 

And  he  listens.  If  he's  wise, 
For  the  bark  of  the  cow  elk 

Or  the  bugling  of  his  prize. 

With  the  coming  of  the  hunter 

The  elk  move  slowly  down 
Into  Yellowstone  National  Park 

So  as  to  be  on  safer  ground. 
As  the  snow  drifts  stirely  deepen. 

And  the  weather  begins  to  change. 
The  leaders  of  each  gathering  herd 

'Ride   point "    toward    their   winter   range. 

Down  from  old  Bull  Mountain 

Or  the  high  Horse  Creek  Plateau; 
Out  from  the  Granite  Mountains 

As  the  herds  continually  grow. 
Around  from  Castle  Lake  they  come 

When  they  hear  the  hunter's  blast. 
The   hunters   think,   "They   disappeared," 

Yes,  safe  in  the  park,  at  last. 
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The  migration  of  the  r~rthern  herd 

Becinie  a  legend  far  and  wide 
Before   the  coming  of   the   railroad, 

Yankee  Jim.  or  Jim   McBrtde. 
Before  the  biUowing  snowfall 

Became  t<;o  crusted  or  deep. 
!>  wn    the   tumbllni?   Yellowstone 

They  started  their  annual   irek 

From  lip  around  Little  Pebble  Creels, 

S<xla  Butte,  and  Muddy  Lamar, 
Out  of  Slough  and  Crevasse  Basins 

They  drift  In  from  afar 
Through  the  Oregon  <;r  Buffalo  Pa.ss 

Tt\cy  come,  then  spreading  around. 
They  feed,  drift,  then  feed  again. 

Ever  heading  for  lower  ground. 

Some,  they  cross  the  Yellowstone 

And  out  on  Deckard's  Flat. 
Griiss  la  g'xxl,  but  they  understand 

The  Thlrty-Thlrtys  rat-a-tat- tat. 
Some  take  up  Baldy  Mount. iin. 

Others  headed  for  Pine  Creek  slopes, 
Some  were  caught  on  Eagle  Creek 

And  were  shot  by  hunters,  like  dopes 

Some  are  killed  on  Travertine  Flats, 

Still  others  more  ably  led 
Break  a  trail  up  Phelps  Creek 

And  through  over  the  Nigger  Head. 
They  a  meet  at  the  forks  of  Trail, 

If  the  hunter  would  but  hasten. 
Some  they  !1  kill,  but  the  others 

Will  head  toward  the  Maiden  Ba^in. 

Some  come  through  the  Turkry  Pen, 

Others  will  choose  Snow  Pas.s. 
Then  drift  down  north  of  Sepulcher 

To  steal  Tony  Stermltz's  grass 
S<:)me  will  pass  around  Electric  Peak 

On  out  by  Sp>orts  Man  Lake, 
Maybe  along  the  Specimen 

Or  the  other  routes  they  tAke 

5k)me  elk  come  through  Beady  Oulch, 

Some  over  Slip  and  Slide. 
Past  Rlg:er  .s  and  the  O  T  O. 

Thus  over  the  next  divide. 
The  hunters  kill  their  quota 

As    the    herds    come    drifting    through, 
But  In  some  of  the  milder  winters 

The  kill  might  be  very  few. 

We  raised  a  herd  of  buffalo 

And  turned  them  loose  to  roam, 
Their  hay  from  the  Buffalo  Ranch, 

Which  was  their  mountain  home. 
The  herds  grazed  unmolested. 

There  were  moose  and  deer  galore 
Who  never  heard  of  a  ranger. 

And  there  was  always  room  for  more. 

TYils  famous  northern  elk  herd 

F\i:i  20,000  strong, 
Wivs  the  pride  of  you  and  I 

Until  the  ranger  came  along. 
For  with   the  going  of  the  swaddle 

And  the  retiring  of  Jim  McBrlde, 
With  the  loss  of  men  like  "Harry  the  Tresh' 

AU   horsesense  In  the  p.irk  has  died. 

And  mw  we  have  this  bookworm. 

Mother  N.iture's  first  Boy  Scout. 
Who  quickly  counts  the  blades  of  t;r;iss. 

And  this,  he  tlgurea  out, 
He  comes  up  with  a  deficit. 

No  ranger  Is  wrong,  alas! 
So  now  the  dwindling  northern  !ierd 

Grows  fat  on  minus  grass. 

They  drive  off  all  the  settlers 

Fr^m  their  hard  earned,  watered  lands 
To  turn  the  forage  Into  weeds 

To  feed  their  phantom  bands 
They  love  the  mangy  coyote. 

The  rantfprs'  one  tr\ie  friend. 
Thev  turn  him  loose  to  range  and  kill 

After  they  marked  his  little  end. 
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The  Butlal  1  Riinch  has  horses. 

The  stalls  and  the  ranges  f\ill. 
A  cross  between  nid  Sfa  Blst'uit 

And  the  wily  Sitting  Buil 
S«-a  Biscuit,  so  to  stalk  the  elk. 

He  is  s<.>  f<ist  and  lleet. 
Sitting  Bull   so  he  can  squat 

Until  the  ran^jer  takes  his  seat. 

To  make  room  for  horses 

The  coyote  and  his  Uk. 
The  w.se  old  would-be  ranger 

He  de -Ides  to  kill  our  elk 
They  .ire  :i  j*  too  few  to  migrate 

Ar.d  f.ir  too  wise  to  be  run. 
S<1  into  their  iiroterted  ra.vgf!  vr;d 

There's  a  ranger  with  a  gun 

A  ranger  whom  the\  trusted. 

As  they  he.  contented,  serene. 
Deep  in  their  winter  refuge 

It's  sh.unefu:   diSLtTistln>;I v  mean: 
The  ranger  whf>  betrayed  a  trust 

Who  has  lost  his  self-respect. 
Out  to  slaughttr  the  very  herds 

We  had  paid  him  to  protect 

S<:i  llst-en,  all  you  tourl.st.-*' 

Maybe  y<-u  hear  that  shrUk  of  pain, 
This  IS  Just  your  precious  ranger 

Killing  your  trusting,  protected  g.ime 
No  longer  safe,  no  refu^te  r,ear, 

O'ar  herd  is  doomed  to  roam, 
No  longer  can  they  lie  serene 

For  they  no  longer  have  a  home. 

Tod.iy  our  rlgli's  stand  challenged. 

By  a  few  sore  bigoted  men. 
No  longer  may  I  hold  them 

Wi'h  this  f  ist  btit  bl'^edi:  it  pen. 
Speak  up'  Or  fiirc\er  h.kl  the  tongvie 

F(jr  with  your  candid  remark. 
Lives  or  dies  your  great  north  herd 

Who  migrate  \  I.h  YeH'w-^^ne  Purk 


UNITED   NATIONS  BONDS 

Mr  MORTON  Mr.  Prc-ident.  first 
let  me  reailii-m  my  lougiUndinK  belief 
that  the  United  Nation.s  vMth  all  of  its 
imperfections  i.s  the  best  mtKrhani.sm  so 
far  devi.scd  U)  keep  the  peace.  Despite 
it.s  shortcoming.-^,  it  h.i.s  succes.sfully 
dealt  with  many  complexities  and  con- 
flicts arising'  in  today's  world. 

Since  1945  there  ha,s  been  an  alnio.^t 
explosive  growth  of  new  nations.  The 
United  Nations  of  1945  was  a  banding 
toiH'ther  of  51  nations  to  combine  their 
power  and  influence  and  place  it  at  the 
service  of  thi^  charter's  aim.-^  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes,  the  Independence 
and  security  of  nations,  including  the 
small  and  the  weak;  cooperation  for 
economic  and  social  progress  and  for  the 
advancement  of  human  rmhts;  .self-gov- 
ernment and  self-dpternilnat;on  for  de- 
pendent peoples;  justice  and  m.-'pect  for 
international  lau'.  The  authors  of  this 
charter  could  haidly  have  anticipated 
the  speed  of  the  vast  indepeiidence 
movement,  or  the  turbulence  that  would 
sometimes  attend  it  T(Xlay  the  U  N. 
body  IS  formed  of  104  members,  many 
of  which  arc  Soviet  influenced.  Of  the 
oriRinal  51  members  only  11  wt-re  from 
Africa  or  Asia;  today,  of  tlie  104  mem- 
bers 50  are   from  Africa   and  Asi.i 

I  quote  two  paragraphs  of  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  dated  Janu- 
ary 19,  1962: 

For  16  ye.irs  ti.e  United  Nations  ha-s 
served    the    national    interest   of   the    Unit«.d 


States  as  well  as  the  interest*  of  inoet  of 
Its  other  menitx-rs  through  Us  many  regu- 
lar functions  and  It.s  pK'ace-kreplng  func- 
tions. There  are,  of  c<iurs«,  strict  Unut-s 
U)  United  Nutiuns  action,  llmil*  set  by  the 
willlngne8.s  of  its  members  to  8upp»irl  ex- 
tensions of  the  L'nlted  Nations"  executi\e 
ri.>le 

But  the  United  Nations'  growing  capiiclty 
to  act  goes  well  bey'Hid  It*  much  publirlzed 
milii.try  oper.iti  'Us  It  provides  various 
kinds  of  advice  and  sell-st.-utlng  aid  fur 
all  of  its  less  deve:oi)ed  members.  It  also 
provides  ii  wide  runge  of  j>eiccful  se'ttle- 
ment  pp>ceduri-s  ranging  from  single  ri^p- 
resentallves  of  the  Secretary  Ciencral  to  fieace 
obiiorvati.  n  teams  mediators,  conclll.itloii 
cmjnl.ssi'  tis.  and  the  generid  supervision 
of  pro^re.ss  t..w.i.rd  .self-government  TT;e 
pe.ii-emak::.^  r^ 'le  of  the  United  Natlor:.s 
serves  our  Interest  hrcause  many  of  the 
disputes  cont-iln  the  sf^eds  C'f  war.  Whilo 
(Him''  <){  the  crises  takt-n  t<'  tiie  United  Na- 
tions continue  to  bo  dangerous,  in  many 
Instances  the  treiid   has  f>eeii  reversed 

In  spite  of  my  continuing  support  of 
the  United  Nations,  I  have  grave  ap- 
prehension concerning  the  proposal  of 
thf^  United  Nations  to  ofTer  $200  million 
in  long  term  bonds  to  meet  Its  present 
financial  crisis.  I  also  have  misgivings 
about  the  wisdom  of  committing  the 
United  States  to  the  purchase  of  one- 
half  of  the  total  bond  issue.  It  is  too 
easy  to  follow  the  primro.se  path  of  def- 
icit financing'.  I  believe  there  Is  an  al- 
ternative method  which  might  well  be 
employed  by  the  United  Nations  in  solv- 
mti  iLs  fLical  dilemma. 

.Article  19  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter denies  to  any  memt)er  nation  the 
rikht  to  vote  if  it  Is  more  than  2 
full  years  in  arrears  in  its  payments. 
This  has  been  construed  as  meaning  iLs 
payment.s  to  the  re^'ular  aiuiual  budget. 
and  not  special  assessments  for  such 
operations  as  the  Emergency  Force  or 
the  Congo  undertaking. 

I  may  say  that  there  is  a  caveat  in 
article  19  of  the  United  Nations,  allow- 
ing a  member  to  vote  if  the  question  of 
arrears  is  bt^yond  the  control  of  the 
nation  If  a  small  country  has  an  ex- 
ceedinj^:]y  difficult  economic  situation  to 
contend  with,  or  Is  faced  with  a  great 
national  catastrophe,  it  could  be  allowed 
to  vote  even  though  it  was  more  than 
2  years  in  arrears  in  its  general  assess- 
ment 

An  examination  of  a  list  of  countries 
m  arrears  on  November  30.  1961,  is  quite 
interesting.  We  find  that  Hungary,  for 
example,  was  in  arrears  on  Its  annual 
assessment  $476,000  Its  regular  budget 
a.ssf.ssment  per  annum  is  $288,500.  It 
IS  apparent  that  the  total  owed  by  Hun- 
gary IS  just  under  the  2-year  assess- 
ment, therefore.  Hungary  continues  to 
vote  Of  course  Hungary  along  with 
other  satellite  countries  In  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  has  refused  to  pay  anythinu 
toward  the  support  of  the  Emergency 
Force  in  tlie  Middle  East  or  the  Coneo 
operation 

Of  all  the  104  members  of  the  United 
Natioi'us,  only  the  following  were  paid  up 
in  all  three  accounLs — Annual  Budget, 
Emergency   Force   and   Operation   Con- 
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.TO — on  November  30,  1961:  Australia, 
Canada,  Ceylon.  Denmark,  Ireland, 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands.  New 
Zealand.  Norway.  Sweden,  Thailand, 
Turkey,  and  the  United  States. 

Thirteen  nations  Of  104  were  paid  up. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  amounts  owed  by  various  coun- 


tries as  of  November  30,  1961,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UJT.  Payments  awd  Debts 
The   following    table    lists    the   99   of   the 
U.N.'s    104    members    who    were    responsible 


for  the  payments  to  the  regular  UJJ.  budget, 
the  UJ*.  Emergency  Porce  In  the  Middle 
East  and  ttie  UJf.  operation  In  the  Congo 
when  the  assessment  Il£t  was  tallied  by  the 
UJ^.  last  November  30.  U.N.  statlBtics  did 
not  then  Include  figures  for  the  5  newest 
members  admitted  last  fall:  Sierra  Leone, 
Mongolia,  Mauritania.  Syria,  and  Tan- 
ganyika. 


.Afvhaiil.vtan 

.\ll«nl«   

.Vr.:<'iillna   

.\ii«1rih«     

An-lria  

1;.  ;^:u[.T 

r..^!ivts    

Hm.'ll  .   

r.uli:ar»a 

r.iirr:n   

Hvfloruwls    - 

ClTnlOrllA    .    

('  iiiicrnini 

C  inndu  

Ontnil  .^frlcnn  Republic 

C>\  .on- 

C'hvl   

<tia* 

( 'tnu«  

C'llomM^ 

I'onifo  (.BrmiuiTlllei 

'on  go  ( IV'OlKililvilU'; 

(^.^lJ  Klca 

("u>>H      

Cyjirus    

("ii  tl.ti^lovakia 

I^'ihnrnoy 

lVnm»rk 

!  'omluican  Urpul>lic 

Fiiivtor 

F!  Hi.lv%lor 

i;Uii<)!>i»     

Kc'Iiritlon  of  .Malaya 

Klnlan<l 

Krfuioe 

liilon 

''hina   

'  iu:itc4nala.- 

'riiinps 

Hwlt 

Ilondiira* 

Il'int-Hry.. 

I-.-linil    

Indtu     

In  lunetia 

Iran 

Irtv] 

Iri'lanil 

I'rael 


AJinual 

liUik'et 

mcnt 


Ml. 217 

Zf.'Z,  '  1 7 

S''3.  oas 

27   <7S 

700.  f.Pl 

MJ.  i/12 

322.  S«7 
27,  A7H 
27.  47<( 

2,  13H.  421 

27.478 

ftS.  '■.0.'. 

27,  47<» 

IR.'.,  477 

3.  441.''>30 
212.  t«5 

27.478 
27,478 
r.  47S 

171.  TM 
27.  47H 

597.  f.48 
27.  47« 

412.  171 
34.348 
41.217 
34.348 
41.217 

IIR,  7R2 

247.303 

4,;«SA4«3 

27,  47S 

4<*.0*>7 

1^7.  W9 
:{4,348 
1'7,  47S 
27.478 
27.478 

2S?..  520 

27.478 

1,  6M0,  yu2 

322,867 

144.  2«1 
P|,82« 

](«,  U12 
ef..  173 


Arrears 


J14.  r.3:, 
73«,049 

.".7.212 
W,  CO 

'"24."t*<i 


ZnO.  7S2 
24.746 
27,098 


31.0«8 

ieo.o.-fi 

6.274.483 

lOJ.  212 

81.098 

31.098 

30.  fJ- 

148.  7.'.7 

31.(«<8 

n2.Wk^ 

31.098 


2«,  918 
"37,"i26' 


U.N. 

Eir.crycTicy 

Forre 

arrears 


f38.415 
.■3, 373 

873.  930 

"86.'4.^8' 
43.  24.-; 
37.834 


39S.691 
3,722 

15,452 


15,4.'>2 

87.087 

1.022,703 

lOfi.SOT 

7,968 

4.206 

21.«fi0 

18^901 

4,206 

709,019 

382 


9,366 


17.150 
64.177 


43.307 
21,419 

207,  rcw 

3.  «00 
83.916 
45.  179 

476.283 


139,999 


86,  CI 4 


6,514 

l.»,  861 

17,  l.'M 

7,484 

13.  73i 

7,673 

348.  H02 

3.722 

1  749, 138 


Tonpo 
arrears 


»2f..41'5  I 

27,298   ! 

488,708  ; 

"634.' 210   ll 

1,40,'..  973   I' 

27.298  |l 

449,082  1 1 

lOU.  190   |, 

1.VS99  I 

fP3.  207  1 1 

23.'.,  &.'.'.  L 

2,  131   i' 


7,925 


S.990 

118,875 

3,927,969 

136.486 

10, 0.'S 

8,990 

17.611 

170.609 

S.  KtO 

1,2S3.  171 

935 


74.944 
"26,196" 


80,129 
36,4)6 
22,013 
2f,.  416 
S3.  680 

356.612 

,216.  191 

7,925 

30,918 

101,  2ta 
22,013 
1'7.  298 
17.611 
17,611 

286.  624 
7,925 


Italy... 

Ivary  Coa.<:t 

Jajmn, 

Jordan 

I/flOS. 

1a  iKinan 

Liberia. 

Libya.. 

Liixiiubourg 

M  aiagasoar 

Mall 

Mexico 

.Morocco. 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

New  Zoaltind 

.Nicarapua 

Nieer 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Piirapiiay 

Peru 

PI  ilippine.* _.. 
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41,217 

41,217 
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41,217 
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95.  541 

17,611 


5,754 
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20.611 
02,582 
82.518 
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344,414 
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7.968 

801.444 

60.811 
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B.900 
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48.  4» 
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501,468 
40.946 
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10.056 
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1,113.581 


8,  408,  843 
152,738 


1.479,065 


12,774.084 
311,920 


69,327 

305.896 

45.348 


7,988 
22,973 

46,528 
33,373 


2,  654,  63.5 

825,949 

20,  088.  253 

218,380 

1,026^  607 


10.  OM 
52,833 

220,138 
27,298 

238,  S5S 


Sen  lew  o/  ladUtn  contingwits  in  Uic  I  lutcj  N-itioos  Emergency  Fund  will  be  credited  toward  unpaid  contribution. 


Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions at  the  same  time  It  authorized  a 
bond  Issue,  asked  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  for  sin  advisory  opinion 
on  the  question  of  whether  special  as- 
."=;r.«;.^ments  are  mandatory  obligations  of 
member  povernmcnts  as  are  the  annual 
budget  assessments.  It  Is  my  under- 
.'^tandinp  *hat  the  legal  authorities  In  our 
own  State  Department  believe  that  a  fa- 
vorable decision  will  be  rendered.  The 
decision  Is  expected  in  May. 

In  anticipation  of  such  a  decision 
would  it  not  be  wiser  to  meet  the  finan- 
cial crisis  in  the  Ur.ited  Nations  by 
mean.s  cf  short-term  borrowings?  If  the 
Court  says  a  nation  has  to  pay  its  spe- 
cial assessments  within  2  years  or  lose 
its    vote,    many    nations    will    pay    up. 

Among  the  nations  most  enthusiasti- 
cally supporting  the  United  Nations  pol- 
icy in  tlie  Congo  about  which  I  have 
many  misgivint^s,  there  are  many  who 
have  contributed  httle  or  nothing  to  the 
military  operation  there.    Surely  many 


of  them  can  and  would  pay  up  under  the 
pressure  of  being  disenfranchised. 

I  know  the  agrument  is  made  that  Rus- 
sia and  the  satellites  will  not  pay  up,  and 
if  they  lose  their  vote,  that  they  will  pull 
out  of  the  United  Nations  and  lead  to 
its  disintegration.  I  cannot  follow  the 
logic  of  this  argument.  Russia  and  its 
satellites  can  pull  out  whenever  they 
please.  Russia  has  remained  in  the 
United  Nations  because  continued  mem- 
bership best  serves  its  national  purpose. 

I  think  the  United  States  should  at 
least  take  the  lead  in  the  United  Nations 
to  f^nd  some  short-term  method  of  meet- 
ing its  current  debts.  I  would  certainly 
rather  see  the  United  States  purchase 
$100  million  worth  of  2-year,  2-percent 
notes  from  the  United  Nations  than  the 
long-term  bonds  now  contemplated.  If 
at  the  end  of  2  years  the  member  na- 
tions had  not  made  good  on  their  assess- 
ments, the  bonding  method  could  then 
be  considered.  If  the  International 
Court  decides  as  I  think  it  will  in  May, 
the  United  Nations  fiscal  dilemma  may 
be  resolved  by  the  spring  of  1964. 


The  Congress  is  being  asked  to  in- 
crease our  own  debt  ceiling  to  $308  bil- 
lion. I  hate  to  see  the  United  Nations 
resort  to  the  dangerous  policy  of  financ- 
ing its  operation  through  long-term 
funded  debt.  Special  problems  will  con- 
tinue to  arise  and  special  costly  programs 
will  be  needed.  In  1957  it  was  the  Gaza 
strip;  in  1961  it  was  the  Congo.  What 
it  will  be  in  1965,  none  of  us  knows,  but 
there  will  be  trouble  somewhere,  and 
funds  will  be  needed  to  implement  a 
program.  In  supporting  the  long  t?rm 
bond  issue,  the  State  Department  points 
out  that  annual  repayments  to  cover  the 
costs  of  servicing  and  retiring  the  bonds 
will  amount  to  about  $10  million.  It  is 
said  that  this  amount  would  be  raised 
by  a  modest  increase  in  the  regular 
assessment  budget.  In  that  way  all  na- 
tions would  contribute  to  the  Congo 
costs. 

I  think  the  Russians  are  too  clever 
to  fall  for  that.  The  Russians  could 
easily  withhold  3  or  4  percent  of  their 
armual  assessment,  explaining  that  none 
of  their  payments  should  be  applied  to 
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the  liquidation  of  the  bonded  Indebted - 
neM.  If  RuMl*  or  any  other  nation 
followed  ffuch  a  policy,  they  would  have 
20  or  30  yean  of  grace  before  their  an- 
nual budget  aaaeaament  account  wa«  in 
arrears  by  2  yean.  Ruuia's  annual 
auesement  \a  $9.3  million.  On  Novem- 
ber 30  RuMia  owed  $8.4  million.  Thl^ 
waa,  of  course,  for  the  regular  admin- 
istrative assessment.  If  Russia  with- 
held 3  or  4  percent  of  its  new  annual 
assessment,  it  could  nm  along  for  many 
years  before  its  account  was  $18.6  mil- 
lion, twice  its  annual  quota,  in  the  red 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
hour  is  not  too  late,  that  serious  con- 
sideration be  given  to  a  short  term 
method  of  getting  the  United  Nations 
fiscal  house  in  order.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  people  in  many  of  the  countries 
now  behind  in  their  payments  to  various 
United  Nations  accounts  are  unaware 
of  this  situation.  Surely,  many  of  the 
smaller  countries  that  vigorously  sup- 
port the  United  Nations  Congo  policy 
can  meet  the  modest  payment  assessed 
against  them. 

Most  private  clubs  follow  a  fairly 
standard  procedure  in  collcctmg  due.s 
and  accounts  from  members.  If  a 
meml)er  is  in  arrears,  his  name  is  jxisted. 
and  the  unfavorable  publicity  of  such 
posting  generally  results  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  indebtedness.  If  this  fails, 
the  member  is  suspended:  and  if  arrears 
continue,  ultimately  e.xpelled  The 
U.S.  Information  Agency  might  well 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  defaulting  nations  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  default. 

Long-term  deficit  financing  for  cur- 
rent costs,  emergency  or  regular,  would 
establish  a  dangerous  precedent  in  the 
United  Nations.  Could  not  this  same 
method  be  used  for  public  works  projects 
by  the  U.N.  in  underdeveloped  countrie.s? 
Could  not  a  huge  U.N.  technical  assist- 
ance program  be  financed  by  bonds ''  If 
we  buy  half  of  the  Congo  bonds,  how- 
can  we  ever  explain  our  refusal  to  buy 
half  of  any  future  bond  issue? 

I  wish  to  elaborate  on  this  point. 
Spokesmen  for  the  administration  .say 
that  this  IS  a  one-shot  or  a  one-time  op- 
eration, that  it  will  never  happen  again 
We  do  not  know  what  will  happen.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  costs  of  the  United 
Nations  will  be.  But  once  we  establish 
a  precedent  of  buying  one-half  of  the 
bonds,  the  same  spokesman  will  come  to 
us  the  next  time  and  say.  "Well,  we  will 
have  to  do  it  again."  The  next  time  it 
may  be  a  billion  dollars,  not  $200  million. 
and  we  will  be  expected  to  take  one-half 
the  bonds  because  we  took  one-half  in 
the  first  place.  No  one  will  understand 
our  motive  if  we  do  not.  The  prestige 
of  the  United  States  will  drop  if  we  do 
not  again  take  half  the  bonds. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  on  Senators  who 
are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations or  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  to  study  seriously  the  full 
impact  of  long  term  deficit  financing  for 
the  United  Nations.  Surely  there  must 
be  a  better  way 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  for  suggesting  at 
least  one  alternative  to  suicide  for  the 
United  Nations.  The  fact  is  that  in  De- 
cember the  United  Nations  owed  $108 
million  By  June  19C2.  that  debt  will 
have  Increased  to  $170  million.  With 
the  Congo  costs  running  from  $8  million 
to  $10  million  a  month,  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  a  $200  million  bond  issue 
would  carry  the  Congo  operation  through 
only  until  November,  when  more  money 
would  be  required  In  the  meantime,  the 
Issuance  of  bonds  would  establish  a 
precedent  not  only  for  financing  the  po- 
lice actions  of  the  United  Nations,  but 
also  a  precedent  for  financing  the  regu- 
lar operations  of  the  United  Nations 

As  the  bond  method  becomes  popular, 
mure  and  more  countries  will  become 
.slack  in  paying  their  asse.s.'-ment.s.  so 
perhaps  the  assessments  would  be  cut, 
and  the  UN  would  simply  revert  to 
selling  bond.s,  of  which  the  United  States 
would  be  expected  to  buy  one-half,  as 
we  are  asked  to  do  now  If  we  buy  any 
bonds  at  all,  other  countries  rnay  exp<'ct 
us  to  buy  more  than  half  I  had  .some 
experience  in  that  field  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriation.s  Committee  at  the  United 
Nation.s 

Tlie  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  exactly 
correct  in  .saying  tiiat  we  might  ext>ect 
the  United  Nations  to  vote  appropria- 
tions running  as  iiigli  as  bilhons  of  dol- 
lars and  ask  the  Uiuted  States  to  pur- 
chase bonds  to  pay  the  cost  I  cannot 
tlunk  of  any  clearer  road  to  suicide  tlian 
to  start  on  such  a  cour.se 

There  are  other  alternative.s,  of  course, 
but  before  we  consider  alternatives,  I 
should  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  get 
the  facts.  Apparently  the  United  Na- 
tions does  not  have  the  best  bookkeep- 
ing system  in  the  world  Up  to  this 
point  it  has  been  im{)ossible  to  find  out 
whom  the  United  Nations  owes  and  what 
It  owes  for  Some  representatives  of  our 
Goverrunent  and  of  the  United  Nations 
are  working  on  that  question  at  the 
present  time  They  hope  to  have  an 
answer  for  us  some  tmie  ;n  the  near 
future  I  certainly  hope  they  will,  be- 
cause that  IS  a  very  important  question 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  also 
correct  in  saying  that  we  .should  await 
the  opinion  from  the  World  Court  of 
International  Justice  before  we  take  ac- 
tion. I  believe  the  World  Court  will  find 
that  the  as.se.s.si  lent.s  for  the  costs  of  the 
Congo  operation  and  the  Gaza  Strip 
police  action  are  as  binding  as  are  as- 
sessments for  the  regular  costs  of  the 
United  Nations  If  they  are  not,  then 
the  United  Nations  is  really  in  immedi- 
ate trouble  and  probably  could  not  stand 
up  very  long 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
said.  It  IS  true  that  article  XIX  of  the 
charter  provides  that  members  who  be- 
come in  arrears  in  tiieir  dues  to  the 
amount  of  the  last  2  full  years  will 
lose  their  votes.  The  catch  in  tliat  is 
that  although  Ru.ssia  would  be  likely  to 
lose  her  vote  under  article  XIX  st)me 
time  witlun  the  next  I.t  or  18  nionth.s — 
and  otlier  members  of  tlie  Soviet  or 
Communist  bloc  would  probably  lose 
theirs  also — Russia  would  still  retain  her 
membership,   particularly   her  member- 


ship in  the  Security  Council,  as  well  as 
her  permanent  membership  with  full 
veto  power.  There  is  no  provision  in  Uie 
charter,  that  I  know  of,  which  would 
deprive  Russia  of  her  veto  power  over 
any  action  the  other  members  of  the 
U.N   migiit  wish  to  take. 

However,  I  feel  that  if  an  earnest  en- 
deavor Ls  made  to  collect  the  assess- 
ments from  all  the  memben  of  the 
United  Nations,  most  of  them  will  pay 
them  In  fact,  some  of  the  countries 
which  are  now  in  arrears  simply  have 
not  made  their  last  payment.  For  in- 
stance, m  December,  Great  Britain  was 
in  arrears  more  than  $2  million.  There 
IS  no  doubt  tliat  Great  Britain  will  pay 
that  amount  and  not  run  any  danger 
of  losing  her  vote  Great  Britain,  Can- 
ada, the  United  States,  and  the  other 
countries  which  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky named  are  stanch  supporters  of 
the  United  Nations.  We  have  kept  the 
United  Nations  going  by  advance  pay- 
ments of  our  assessments  and  by  other 
support  which  we  have  given.  Never- 
theless, it  is  essential  that  the  assess- 
ments be  collected  from  those  members 
who  believe  in  the  United  Nations,  who 
reali/,e  that  they  have  responsibilities  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Then  some  means  must  be  found  to 
deal  with  the  few  recalcitrants  who  re- 
main. Personally,  I  would  rather  have 
them  out  of  the  United  Nations  com- 
pletely than  to  have  them  remain  in  the 
organization,  refusing  to  pay  their  as- 
.sessmenLs.  but  still  making  as  much 
trouble  as  possible  for  the  members  who 
do  take  their  a.ssessments  seriously  and 
conscientiously 

I  agree  that  Russia  would  be  very 
loath,  indeed,  to  leave  the  United  Na- 
tions or  to  lose  her  voice  or  her  vote 
in  tiie  UN     It  is  worth  too  much  to  her, 

I  sincerely  appreciate  what  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  thus  afternoon. 

Mr  MORTON  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  V(>rmont  for  his  cogent  comments. 
I  know  that  he  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  will  give  this 
proi)osal  careful  study.  I  think  long- 
range  deficit  financing  is  really  a  prim- 
ro.se  path  x)  tread,  whether  we  buy  bonds 
in  a  proportion  of  40  or  60  percent,  or 
whale\er  the  proportion  may  be.  It 
.seems  to  me  that  for  us  to  do  so  would 
establish  a  precedent  which  would  go  on 
and  on  and  on. 

As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  knows 
from  hi.s  experience  as  a  delegate  to  the 
General  A.s.sembly.  there  is  much  support 
for  the  traivsfernng  of  our  technical  as- 
si.^tance  program  to  what  is  called 
UNTA  -  the  United  Nations  Technical 
A.ssustance  program — and,  of  course,  at 
the  same  time  for  Uncle  Sam  to  pick  up 
the  tab 

Mr  AIKEN     That  ls  correct. 

Mr  MORTON  I  think  there  are  many 
advantages  to  having  technical  assist- 
ance handled  through  the  United  Na- 
tions; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  all  too  easy  to  say  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter which  can  be  handled  through  the 
sale  of  bonds.  After  all.  Mr.  President, 
how  would  such  bonds  be  sold?  Di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  would  be  involved,  because 
we    would    purchase    a    large    share    of 
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them;  and,  in  addltk)n,  as  the  principal 

supporter  of  the  United  Nations,  we 
would  have  an  obligation  to  support  the 
bonds  which  others  might  purchase. 

Today  we  have  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  of  contingent  liability  which  we 
do  not  think  of  when  we  talk  about  our 
national  debt.  The  proposed  United 
Nations  bonds  would  be  another  vast 
contingent  liability  on  the  credit  and  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Urutcd  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
United  Nations  go  down  the  drain  be> 
cause  of  its  fiscal  dilemma,  whatever  it 
may  be  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
we  must  ascertain  to  whom  the  money  is 
owed  and  for  what  it  is  owed.  But  I 
agree  that  the  Issuance  and  sale  of  such 
bond.-i  would  not  be  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  handlinp  cither  the  current 
expeiises  or  the  uniL^ual  expenses  of  the 
United  Nations.  After  all,  there  will  be 
other  unusual  expenses  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  METCALF,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OP  NAME  OP  THE  PLAYA 
DEL  REY  INLET  AND  HARBOR, 
VENICE.  CALIF. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  157)  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Playa  del  fiey  Inlet  and 
Harbor,  Venice,  Calif.,  to  the  "Marina 
del  Rey,  Los  Angeles,  Calif." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H  R.  157. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  portion  of  the 
Senate  committee  report  on  the  pending 
business  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  have  marked  the  appropriate 
paraRraph.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    JUS.    BILL 

The  jnirpoae  of  the  bill  U  to  change  the 
name  of  the  sniall-boat  harbor  at  Loa  An- 
geles. Calif,  n.iw  known  as  Playa  del  Rey 
Inlet  and  Harbor  Venice,  Calif.,  and  alao 
Known  lorally  by  other  names,  to  Marina  del 
Roy.  Lo6  Angelce,  Cttlif. 

crNERAL  STATrMr.^fT 

Plnyn  del  Kry  In  lot  nnd  Harbor,  Veiiice, 
("■if.  Id  Icxrated  on  Santa  Monica  Bay,  Los 
A;ige!es  County,  on  the  coast  of  California, 
20  miles  northwest  of  Lfje  Angeles  Harbor, 
and  410  miles  southeast  of  San  Francisco 
Biy  The  project  waa  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat  1252). 
in  accord,'\nce  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document 
389.  83d  Congress.  The  project  is  nearlng 
completion. 

The  F'ederal  plan  of  Improvement  provides 
for  establishment  of  a  harbor  fOT  llght-<Iraft 
vessels,   consisting   of  an  entrance  channel 


and  bMln  which  will  prorlde  protected 
barthlof  fadUtlM  for  about  7,000  noall  craft 
and  for  parking  ajKX)  traUcr-mounted  craft. 
Th«  portion  of  th«  project  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Oov«mm«nt  participates  is  the  main 
•ntrano*  channel,  main  harbor,  revetments, 
and  protective  Jetties.  The  side  channels, 
bulkheads,  relocatlotu,  smaller  sheltered 
berthing  areas,  tide  gates,  access  roads,  park- 
ing areas,  and  necessary  land  required  arc 
to  be  provided  at  local  cost.  The  Federal 
participation  la  limited  to  $2,350,000,  or 
about  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  entire 
project. 

The  name  "Playa  del  Rey— The  King's 
Beach"  has  come  down  from  the  dr^ys  of 
the  early  Spanish  settlement  and  is  not  con- 
sidered descriptive  of  the  harbor,  which  Is  a 
marina  for  small  craft.  In  addition,  other 
names  have  been  used  locally  which  has 
caused  confusion. 

Local  Interests,  particularly  the  Depart- 
ment of  Small  Craft  Harbors  and  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif., 
have  requested  that  the  name  of  the  Playa 
del  Rey  Inlet  and  Harbor  be  changed  to 
Marina  del  Rey. 

COMMrriEE    VIEWS 

The  committee  is  in  accord  with  the  de- 
sires of  local  Interests  and  recommends  en- 
actment of  HJl.  157.  which  would  change 
the  name  of  the  Playa  del  Rey  Inlet  and 
Harbor.  Venice,  Calif.,  to  the  Marina  del  Rey. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  since  this  project  is  a 
harbor  exclusively  for  the  use  of  small  craft 
The  committee  is  not  aware  of  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  offered,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  (HJl.  157)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO  THE  STATE  OF 
WYOMING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  889.  H.R. 
3879,  and  that  it  be  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R 
3879)  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  convey  to  the 
State  of  Wyoming  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses certain  real  property  in  Sweet- 
water County.  Wyo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  with- 
hold action  on  this  measure  pending 
the  return  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse],  who 
is  absent  on  official  business  and  at  the 
request  of  the  administration.  I  make 
this  announcement  only  to  indicate  to 
the  Senate  that  there  will  be  no  action 
taken  on  this  proposal  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  ron. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRAFFIC    DIS.\STER    AT    GREELEY, 
COLO.,  DECEMBER  14,   1961 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  14.  1961— less  than  2  weeks  be- 
fore Christmas — the  worst  traffic  dis- 
aster in  the  history  of  Colorado  occurred 
near  the  city  of  Greeley.  On  that  cold 
bright  morning,  a  schoolbus  was  struck 
and  sliced  in  two  by  a  streamliner,  over- 
due on  its  way  to  Denver. 

Twenty  schoolchildren  were  killed. 
An  additional  14  children  were  seriously 
injured.  This  accident  has  shocked  and 
horrified  the  people  of  Colorado  who,  I 
believe,  are  determined  to  see  that  all 
within  human  power  is  done  to  insure 
that  such  a  disaster  shall  not  happen 
again. 

It  is  perhaps  ironic  that,  at  the  very 
time  of  the  crash,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  was  engaged  in  a 
thorough  investigation  Into  the  preven- 
tion of  rail-highway  grade-crossing  ac- 
cidents involving  trains  and  motor 
vehicles.  This  study,  still  in  progress,  la 
of  a  very  great  importance.  The  regula- 
tions and  legislative  recommendations 
which  will  result  from  the  ICC  study 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  insuring 
that  all  possible  safety  precautions  are 
taken  at  grade  crossings. 

In  both  1959  and  in  1960, 1  called  upon 
the  Commission  to  initiate  such  a  study 
as  this.  I  was  therefore  most  pleased 
by  the  action  of  the  ICC,  on  February  6, 
1961,  in  initiating  the  investigation.  It 
has  long  been  needed. 

This  need  was  never  more  tragically 
demonstrated  than  It  was  by  the  school 
bus  disaster  at  Greeley. 

Gov.  Steve  McNichols,  the  Colorado 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  and  other 
State  officials  have  carefully  investigated 
the  causes  of  this  accident.  There  is 
much  to  be  learned  from  their  study, 
much  which  will  be  of  value  to  the  ICC 
in  its  investigation  of  grade-crossing 
safety  standards.  For  this  reason,  I 
addressed  a  letter  on  January  16,  1962. 
to  the  Honorable  Rupert  L.  Murphy, 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  be  made  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Januart    16,    1962. 
Hon.  Rupert  L.  Murphy, 
Chairman.    Interstate    Commerce    Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mil.  Murphy:  As  you  know,  over 
past  years,  I  have  called  upon  the  ICC  to 
launch  a  complete  Investigation  Into  the 
prevention  of  rail -highway  grade-crossing 
accidents  Involving  trains  and  motor  ve- 
hicles. I  have  long  felt  the  need  lor  a  full 
review  of  our  safety  standards  in  this  re- 
gard is  imperative. 

I  was  therefore  most  pleased  when  the 
Commission  on  February  fl,  1961,  saw  fit 
to  begin  such  a  study.  It  has  long  been 
needed.     This  study  is  currently  in  process. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  was 
tragically   and   forcefully  brought  home   to 
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all  Coloradoans  on  Thursday.  December  14. 
On  that  day  In  Greeley.  Colo  .  a  schoolbua 
wa«  sliced  In  two  at  a  grade  crossing  by 
the  streamliner  City  of  Denver. 

Twenty  children  were  killed.  13  more 
hospitalized 

This  Is  the  worst  tarflBc  accident  in  the 
history  of  our  State. 

It  Is  an  accident  that  could  hnve  been 
prevented 

The  Colorado  Public  Utilities  Commission 
the  Governor,  and  State  officials  have  care- 
fully Investigated  the  causes  of  this  acci- 
dent. I  deem  It  of  the  highest  lmp<jrtance 
that  the  results  of  this  study  be  heard  by 
the  Conrunlsslon  as  part  of  Its  Investigation 
No  33440.  I  request,  therefore,  that  a  he.u- 
ing  be  held  by  the  ICC  In  Denver.  CuK.  . 
so  that  the  lessons  learned  from  this  ap- 
palling disaster  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Commission  study 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
missioners engaged  In  this  study  will  be 
holding  hearings  In  California  In  the  near 
future.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  Den- 
ver hearing  be  held  as  part  of  the  com- 
missioners' western  trip,  as  they  return  from 
the  west  coast 

Kind  regards 
Sincerely, 

John    A     C.*a«oiL 

Mr  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  I  was 
most  pleased  to  receive  a  reply  from  the 
Chairman  on  January  17.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  make  this  reply 
part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Intebst.ate  Commekce  Commission 

Bt'EEAU  or  SArrrr  and  Servici 
Waihmgton.  D  C  .  January  17.  1963 
Hon  John  A   Carroll. 
V  S   Senate. 
Washington.  D  C 

Deak  Sbnatob  Carroll  This  h/i.s  reference 
to  your  letter  of  January  16,  1962  request- 
ing that  an  Investigation  be  made  of  the 
Greeley,  Colo  .  traln-schoolbus  accident 
which  occurred  on  December  14.  1961,  and 
that  tt  be  made  a  part  of  the  Investiga- 
tion into  the  prevention  of  rail-highway 
grade-crossing  accidents  Involving  trains 
and  motor  vehicles  covered  by  docket  No 
33440  currently  In  progress 

A  recommendation  has  been  made  to  the 
apprtjprlate  division  of  the  Commission  fur 
the  holding  of  a  hearing  in  the  Greeley. 
Colo  ,  accident,  and  If  approval  is  obtained, 
8\ich  a  hearing  will  probably  be  held  at 
Greeley  on  February  8,  1962  Every  efloit  will 
be  made  to  have  all  pertinent  information 
received  a:  ?uch  hearing  made  a  part  of 
the  proceeding  In  docket  No  38440  In  this 
respect  it  .sh'  uld  be  pointed  out  that  a  hear- 
ing In  the  investigation  instituted  by  dock- 
et No  33440  is  to  be  resumed  on  January 
23  1962  In  Washington.  DC  while  the 
recommended  hearing  in  the  Greeley  <u"ciderit 
will  not  be  held  until  February  8  1962  thar 
being  the  earliest  avall.ible  date  f  )r  the  Com- 
mission 

Regarding  the  holding  of  fviture  heannt;s 
In  California  in  docket  No  33440  I  wish  to 
advise  that  while  this  matter  wii.s  discussed 
at  a  prehearing  conference  and  at  past  hear- 
ings In  ^hat  dtxrket  no  definite  conclusions 
h;ive  been  reached  in  this  respect,  although 
some  f>f  the  parties  to  the  prrx>eeding  ex- 
pr«»ssed  a  desire  to  have  continued  hearings 
m  Callforni.A  This  question  will  be  opened 
for  discussion  at  the  January  23  hearing  and 
inidoubtedly  a  definite  answer  will  be  forth- 
coming   at    that    time   or   shortly    thereafter 

If   I   can   be  of  any   further  assistance,   do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely. 

RtTPERT  L    MtRPHT 

Chairman. 


Mr  CARROLL  Mr  President,  I  was 
informed  on  Wednesday  that  this  hear- 
ing will  now  definitely  take  place  on 
February  8,  at  10  ajn.  in  the  Greeley 
City  Hall.  I  am  confident  ttiat  hearing 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  Commission. 

As  an  example  Mr  President,  of  the 
great  concern  felt  by  the  {)eople  of  my 
State  and  of  their  desire  to  see  that 
shortcomings  iire  ehmmaled  from  pres- 
ent safety  standard.^  I  a^k  unanimous 
consent  to  introduce  into  th,'  Hfiokd  at 
this  point,  three  editor  lal.s  irom  Colo- 
rado papers,  from  the  Denver  Post,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Nrws.  and  Arapalior 
Herald 

There  being  no  objection  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the 
Recokd.  as  follows: 

Fr>ni    'he    Denver   P"sf    r)<*r     17     19611 
,s<  HooLBvs  SArrry  Can  Be   I.mprovid 

\     n"..i:isl:»ughter     charge     has     been     Hied 
aga.;i-it  Du.ine  Hrtrn'.s    2.)    drUer  of  the  firee- 
lev   scho<jlbus    which    Wiis  struck    by   a   tram 
killing  20 

This  is  the  obvious  thing  to  do  Harms 
w  .IS  the  person  whose  actlnns  appe.ir  to  t>e 
mo'sr  directly  responsible  for  wh  >l  happened 

But  we  say  thl.';.  als<i  Harms  was  not 
alone 

He  was  not  alone  because  there  were  plenty 
of  other  people — and  plenty  of  public  Job- 
holders wh  )  had  a  hand  on  that  steering 
wheel  .ilniost  as  f.rmly  as  did  Hrtrm.*  If  only 
->yrnl>  i.ically 

It  is  e.isy  to  bl:ime  people  and  conditions 
in  retro^pect  And  yet  there  are  a  few  ob- 
servitltns  about  the  unsafe  condition  of 
that  crossing  that  Invite  the  suggestion  that 
somebody's  safety  stand.irds  were  (jut  of 
Joint 

The  r'lad  cros.ses  the  tracks  at  <ui  extreme 
dl.igonal  Looking  to  the  right  as  H.irms 
did.  obviously  was  difficult  He  t<ild  au- 
thorities that  he  looked  in  the  rear  view 
niirror  as  part  of  his  chpck  of  uack  condi- 
tions 

With  'CRtimony  Indicating  th  i'  Harms  pos- 
sibly did  not  come  to  a  complete  stop,  this 
is  no  excuse  And  yet  the  con<Musion  Is  in- 
evitable that  This  angle  croaslng  may  have 
added  to  the  dangerous  condition  which  ex- 
pl(Xled  at  8   01    am    Thursday 

In  ci;rrect:ng  this  situation  .ind  others 
like  It  wherever  they  exist.  Coloradans  ought 
to  ask  these  questions 

Should  not  school  officials  be  required  by 
law  to  report  any  unsafe  bus  route  condi- 
tions to  the  county  conunis.sloners''  One 
former  school  official  contacted  said  he.  as 
a  superintendent  made  annual  sttidles  of 
road  safety  He  says  he  rerelved  K'x>d  coop- 
eratinn  from  the  ( ommissioners  In  ci^rrect- 
mg  hid  Condition.^  i:;rluding  ui.s.ife  cross- 
ings 

C>ne  Wfkl  County  comnii.ssloner  told  the 
Denver  Pofi:  all  he  remembers  discvissing 
with  schiMjl  officials  last  fall  was  the  dis- 
tricts Complaints  about  rough  roads  iind 
the  need  for  gravel  " 

And  are  all  county  commissioners,  them- 
seives.  sutficlentlv  awake   to  the  problem  ' 

What  also,  about  the  Colorado  Public 
I'tUities  Commissi. )n''  Its  authority  seems 
fairlv  broad  In  regulatlc^n  of  a  utility  as  the 
operation  of  that  utility  atlects  public 
safety 

Actually,  the  PUC  has  ordered  some  flasher 
signals  installed  north  of  Denver 

Apparently  more  are  needed,  although  the 
Cost  of  inst.illmg  them  at  all  crossings  lat 
$20  000  f)er  m.iinline  flasher  i  would  be 
prohibitive 

Straightening  out  diagonal  Intersections 
might  also  be  worth  Investigating  The 
State  highway  department,  for  example,  dis- 
courages angle  crossings  on  State  highways. 


One  p<M8ibllity  seems  to  have  merit:  re- 
quiring flashers  at  crossing*  where  two  criti- 
cal factors  are  Involved;  schoolbui  routes 
and  high-speed  trains 

This  would  cut  down  the  area  of  expense 
considerably  Not  many  rail  lines  are  really 
high-speed  alTalrs.  and  not  all  the  crossings 
involve  Bchoolbuses 

There  are  iruiny  things  that  need  to  be 
done  Many  .igenries  need  to  get  together 
and  f\Md  out  h>iw  such  tragedies  can  be 
averted 

The  a'nvisphere  should  not  be— and  we 
kn.iw  It  Vfcill  not  be  t»i  flx  blame  It  will 
be  correction  KwA  we  suspect  that  Duane 
Harms,  himself  would  go  happily  to  Jail  If 
he  could  feel  assured  that  the  public  was 
taking  a  hand  to  try  Ui  make  sure  nothing 
like  this  happens  again 

(Prom    the    Rocky    M    untuin    News.   Dec     17. 

1961  j 

To  pRtvt.sT  Another  Trackct 

The  tragic  •MhfKUbus  accident  near  Greeley 
l.ist  week  has  focused  attention  on  another 
frightening  slatlstir 

In  the  first  10  months  of  1961 — January 
through  October  thpre  were  83  accidents 
Involving  Bcho<ilbus<"8  in  Colorado  And  on 
Just  1  day  last  week,  the  SUte  patrol  re- 
corded three  Rch«x)lbus  accidents  In  the 
Denver  area,  all  fortunately  without  In- 
)u.'ies 

It  is  true  that  In  these  accidents  on  the 
record  thrt  ugh  October,  'here  were  only  21 
injuries  and   1  fatality 

But  that  Is  a  near  thing.  It  would  have 
been  so  easy  — Just  a  few  seconds  either  way 
for  the  bus  or  for  the  train — to  have  missed 
the  shocking  tragedy  which  claimed  20  lives 

As  long  as  there  can  be  near-misses,  the 
danger  of  such  tragedies  exists.  8o  long  as 
these  are  ix)8»lble  the  boys  and  girls  on  their 
way  t»j  and  from  classes  are  not  completely 
safe 

It  Would  t>e  difficult  to  put  too  much  stres-s 
on  the  need  for  full  and  complete  training 
for  all  drivers  of  schcKjlbuses  What  may  be 
adequate  for  nfher  drivers.  Including  those 
holding  chauffeur  licenses,  can  still  be  inade- 
quate for  the  drivers  In  whose  care  the  lives 
of  children  are  placed 

Drivln«  a  schoolbus  Is  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility Not  only  must  the  driver  han- 
dle the  vehicle  safely,  but  he  must  watch 
over  and  control  his  young  charges  and.  al 
the  same  time,  be  on  the  Uxikout  for  out- 
side h.i/ftrd,>:  This  Is  certainly  expecting  a 
great  deal  of  any  Individual 

That  means  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken 
in  selecting  drivers  And  they  must  be  given 
the  most  complete  Instruction— Including 
full  training  in  all  asi>ects  of.safety 

Even  that  however,  will  not  always  be 
adequate 

It  seem.s  to  us  worth  the  trouble -and  ex- 
{)ense— to  make  certain  that  schoolbuses 
cross  railroad  tracks  only  where  they  have 
protection,  mechanical  or  human 

A  full  stop  at  crossings  Is  a  minimum 
Even  a  stop  with  the  driver  walking  out  in 
front  of  the  bus  for  an  unobstructed  view 
of  the  tracks  is  not  fully  protective 

In  most  cases  there  certainly  should  be 
fl.ushmg  light.i  or  even  mechanical  arms  to 
pri'tfcl  crossings  which  are  being  used  by 
c  hildren  and  by  buses 

Most  City  schcKjls  organize  safety  patrols  - 
utilizing  children  themj-elvea — to  help  pro- 
te<t  the  boys  and  girls  at  street  crossings 

Perhaps  some  form  of  this  safety  patrol 
Idea  can  be  devised  to  add  safety  at  other- 
wise unprotected  rail  crosslnga. 

It  IS  no  use  blaming  the  driver,  or  anyone 
else,  for  the  tragedy  at  Greeley.  Rather  let 
u.s  liH)k  to  the  shortcomings  In  the  present 
methods  and  precautions  and  aee  that  this 
tragedy  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  ever 
again. 
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(Prom   the  Arapahoe  Herald,  Dec.   19,   1961] 
Twenty  Ptrpn-s  Dn 

After  a  tragedy  like  the  one  at  La  Salle, 
Colo  ,  laft  week,  everyone  starts  asking  what 
can  be  done  to  prevent  railroad  crossing 
deaths. 

Several  suggestions  have  been  made. 

Mature  bus  drivers  should  be  hired  when 
jMisslble.  Men  and  women  In  their  thirties 
or  forties  have  developed  a  sense  of  caution 
and   they  still   have  good  reflexes. 

The  rule  about  stopping  at  crossings  Is 
good,  and  It  Is  generally  oliserved.  What  Is 
not  strictly  followed  U  the  requirement  to 
open  a  door  on  the  bus  so  that  the  driver 
may  hear  a  train's  whistle.  We  have  recently 
observed  three  different  Greyhound  bus- 
drivers,  and  all  consistently  opened  the  door 
after  the  bus  was  a  full  yard  on  the  tracks. 

Motorists  In  private  cars  should  turn  off 
the  radio  nnd  open  the  window  before  cross- 
ing the  rails.  A  woman  called  us  this  week 
and  complained  tliat  the  bell  at  the  Main 
Street  crofslng  sometimes  doesn't  ring  even 
though  the  red  lights  flash.  She  admitted 
that  she  never  rolled  down  a  window  to  let 
the  sound  In. 

The  most  dangerous  tyjae  of  crossing  is  the 
diagonal  one,  such  as  at  La  Salle  or  at  the 
South  Prince  Street  tracks  in  Littleton. 
Motorists  see  trains  better  If  they  approach 
at  a  90     angle. 

Some  crossings  are  more  dangerous  than 
others  In  90  years,  no  one  In  a  vehicle  has 
been  killed  at  Main  Street  despite  the  traffic 
volume  But  on  West  Tufts  Avenue,  the 
death  toll  has  been  high  Since  1948,  12 
l>ersons  have  died  there.  Eastbound  traffic 
cannot  readily  see  northbound  trains  owing 
to  a  building.  One  newcomer  recently  had 
a  train  zip  behind  him  Just  as  he  cleared  the 
Tufts  Avenue  tracks.  He  sold  his  nearby 
house  the  next  week. 

Grade  separations,  like  that  at  Hampden 
Avenue,  are  the  Ideal  answer.  But  they  can- 
not be  built  on  all  roads.  Even  automatic 
llght'^  have  been  too  expensive  thus  far.  But 
some  day  the  armament  race  will  slow  down 
and  the  Government  will  need  to  look  around 
for  peacetime  projects  It  can  spend  a  few 
billion  on  underpasses,  interchanges,  and 
warning  signals  in  order  to  provide  Jobs 
for  defense  workers. 

Meanwhile  the  average  citizen  must  realize 
that  he  has  a  serious  responsibility  for  look- 
ing after  the  safety  of  his  own  family. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  LasUy,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  say  a  word  about  the 
driver  of  this  tragic  schoolbus.  Twenty- 
three-year-old  Duane  Harms  almost 
miraculously  escape<l  serious  injury.  He 
Is  now  charged  with  involuntary  man- 
slaughter. 

Yotmg  Mr.  Harm.s  has  written  me  a 
letter — a  letter  which  I  feel  all  Senators 
will  want  to  read.  This  letter  speaks  for 
itself.  It  speaks  of  the  urgency  of  in- 
suring that  such  an  accident  shall  not 
hap[>en  again.    Mr.  Harms  rightly  says: 

This  tragedy  will  never  be  forgotten,  but  I 
feel  something  should  be  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GaxKLET,  Colo..  December  29,  1961. 
Senator  John  A.  Carroll, 
W^as/iinsrfoTx,  D.C. 

Deaii  Senator  Carxoll:  As  you  recall  on 
December  14.  1961,  I  was  the  driver  of  the 
schoolbus  at  Greeley,  Colo.,  where  30  chil- 
dren lost  their  lives.  This  tragedy  will  never 
be  forgotten,  but  I  feel  something  should  be 
done. 


I  have  received  over  100  letters  from  all 
parts  of  the  n.S.A.  and  the  general  opinion 
Is:  There  are  hazards  on  every  bus  route 
and  especially  at  railroad  crossings,  which 
have  been  ignored.  Surely  something  can  be 
done  and  I  am  asking  you  to  supi>ort  or  in- 
troduce some  law  that  might  correct  such  a 
situation.  No  one  knows  but  the  driver  the 
responsibility  that  is  involved  in  handling 
a  bus  load  of  children  when  windows  are 
frosted.  We  cannot  erase  the  tragedy,  but 
we  can  certainly  profit  by  this  so  that  a 
tragedy  like  this  may  never  happen  again. 

I  will  appreciate  anything  that  can  be 
done  and  I  will  be  glad  to  help  In  any  way  I 
can. 

Thanking  you  for  the  above  favor  I 
remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Duane  Harms, 
JuDT   Harms. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
everyone  familiar  with  Federal  elections 
knows,  many  qualified  Americans  are 
systematically  denied  the  right  to  vote — 
a  century  after  the  enactment  of  the 
15th  amendment. 

Those  responsible  for  this  unconstitu- 
tional practice  employ  various  means  for 
denying  the  vote  to  men  and  women 
whose  color,  race,  or  origins  they  con- 
sider objectionable.  Intimidation  is  one 
means;  and  in  an  attempt  to  protect 
Americans  from  such  intimidation, 
whether  physical  or  economic,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  the  civil  rights  laws  of 
1957  and  1960. 

Another  means  by  which  the  vote  is 
imlawfully  denied  to  qualified  persons 
is  the  so-called  literacy  test.  In  many 
localities,  these  tests — often  fair  and 
nondiscriminatory  on  the  surface — are 
used  to  prevent  certain  of  our  citizens 
from  voting.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address,  spoke  of  the  "insidious"  use  of 
these  tests — and  insidious  it  is.  It  saps 
at  the  strength  of  our  democracy,  and 
cannot  be  defended  by  anyone  concerned 
with  the  fundamental  rights  of  all 
Americans. 

I  do  not  think  the  requirement  of  liter- 
«  acy  for  voter  qualification  should  be 
abandoned  altogether.  It  is  vitally  im- 
rwrtant  that  those  who  select  the  men 
and  women  responsible  for  the  operation 
of  the  Government  be  able  to  understand 
the  questions  on  which  they  make  their 
decisions. 

But  what  must  be  prevented  is  the  un- 
fair and  discriminatory  use  of  these  tests 
which  results,  not  in  determining 
whether  a  person  can  read,  but  in  per- 
petuating the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote 
solely  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

Therefore,  I  am.  today,  introducing  a 
bill  to  prohibit  the  arbitrary  use  of  lit- 
eracy tests  to  deny  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  natural-bom,  Spanish -speaking  cit- 
izens both  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  bill  does  not  attempt  to  eliminate 
literacy  as  a  proper  and  reasonable  qual- 
ification for  voting.  It  prohibits  arbi- 
trary or  unreasonable  tests  which  do  not 
simply  test  literarcy,  but  instead  contain 
vague  and  indefinite  standards.  Our  ex- 
perience Is  that  such  tests  can  be  and 


have  frequently  been  used  to  deprive 
citizens  of  their  right  to  vote  without 
distinction  because  of  race  or  color. 

The  bill  would  require  States  which 
use  literacy  tests  to  use  an  objective 
test.  The  test  is  whether  a  citizen  has 
completed  six  grades  of  an  accredited 
school  in  any  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia.  or  Puerto  Rico.  This  is  a  rec- 
ognized standard  of  literacy  which  has 
long  been  used  in  the  maintenance  of 
our  national  statistics. 

The  bill  is  limited  to  the  imposition 
by  the  States  of  qualifications  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections.  This  is  clearly  a  mat- 
ter of  national  and  congressional  con- 
cern, and  not  solely  of  interest  to  the 
various  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  has  had  the  en- 
dorsement and  support  of  the  Repub- 
lican as  well  as  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  the  unanimous  recommendation  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

The  need  for  congressional  action  in 
this  field  is  apparent  from  the  finding 
incorporated  in  the  bill  that  literacy 
tests  have  in  fact  been  misused  to  de- 
prive citizens  of  this  country  of  their 
right  to  vote  because  of  their  race.  There 
can  be  no  disagreement  that  it  Is  prop>er 
and  appropriate  for  Congress  to  take  all 
necessary  action  to  eliminate  such  prac- 
tices in  the  United  States. 

If  enacted,  the  bill  would  also  prevent 
the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  to 
Spanish-speaking  citizens  who  may  be 
literate,  well  educated  and  Informed,  but 
who  are  not  permitted  in  some  areas  to 
participate  in  the  democratic  processes 
of  the  country  because  they  were  bom 
and  educated  in  a  part  of  the  United 
States  and  its  related  territories  where 
Spanish  is  the  historic  and  chosen  lan- 
guage of  the  p>eople.  The  vast  majority 
of  these  Spanish -speaking  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  available  to  them  all 
the  information  necessary  for  an  in- 
formed citizen  in  Spanish -language 
radio  and  press.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  cannot  vote  intelligently  on  issues 
and  candidates.  The  legislation  Is  nec- 
essary to  make  It  possible  for  them  to 
do  so. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  committee 
to  which  the  measure  Is  referred  will 
hold  hearings  shortly  so  that  the  At- 
torney General  and  others  interested  in 
the  question  can  be  heard,  and  so  that 
witnesses  both  for  and  against  the  meas- 
ure can  be  given  the  consideration  which 
the  projjosal  calls  for.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  only  fair  that  a  proposal  of  this 
kind  receive  quick  and  serious  consider- 
ation in  the  committee  which  will  have 
jurisdiction  over  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
bill  to  which  I  have  referred  in  my  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  the  bill  will  be  recevled. 

The  bill  (S.  2750)  to  protect  the  right 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections  free  from 
arbitrary  discrimination  by  literacy 
tests  or  other  means,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mansfield  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  and  read  twice  by 
its  title. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  First.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  majority  leader. 
who  with  his  customary  courtesy  grave 
me  notice  of  the  fact  that  he  would  do 
precisely  what  he  has  done  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today,  having  m 
mind,  as  I  know  he  did,  the  fact  that  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  session  I  substan- 
tially stated  to  the  Senate  that  I  would 
submit  an  amendment  to  a  bill  upon  an- 
other subject  in  order  to  make  it,  as  it 
were,  the  first  sisn  that  we  had  to  have 
such  legislation  in  the  present  Congress 
I  did  not  see  the  President  asking  for 
such  a  measure. 

So  first  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  majority  leader  for  having  in  nund 
my  deep  intorest  in  the  subject. 

Second,  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  will 
be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  whether 
or  not  the  bill  is  an  administration  biU^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  bill  is  an  ad- 
nunistratiun  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  th'.t.k 
the  action  of  the  majority  leader  'aiU  be 
of  very  iireat  satisfaction  m  many  quar- 
ters. We  have  had  a  little  problem  in 
New  York  concermng  our  Spani.sh- 
speaking  citizens,  but  our  couits  have 
thoroughly  taken  care  of  that  question. 

I  think  the  distmguished  Senator 
from  Monrana  knows  me  well  enough  to 
know  that  what  I  am  about  to  .say  i.s 
not  said  in  any  sense  of  presumption  or 
trymg  to  read  into  a  situation  any  con- 
demnation, but  in  view  of  the  expt-nencc 
that  we  have  had  with  measures  of  thus 
kind  before  committees  of  the  Senate. 
We  know  we  have  had  to  proceed  m 
civil  rights  matters  pretty  much  by 
taking  off  the  calendar  bills  which  come 
over  from  the  other  body.  Can  the 
Senator  give  us  any  assurances  upon  the 
subject  of  hearing,  consideration,  report, 
and  an  opportunity  for  action  In  the 
Senate  upon  the  measure?  I  repeat 
that  I  know  the  Senator  from  Montana 
knows  me  well  enough  to  know  that  I 
am  serious.  I  know  the  Senator's  good 
faith  is  complete,  and  that  he  would 
have  action  on  the  bill  tomorrow  if  he 
could.  But  I  wonder  what  assurance  he 
can  give  the  Senate  on  those  subjects. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  At  the  moment  I 
can  give  the  dLstinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  no  assurance,  because  I  have 
not  discussed  the  subject  with  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  which 
I  assume  the  proposal  will  be  sent.  But 
the  Senator  has  heard  me  make  a  plea 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  early  hear- 
ings so  that  administration  representa- 
tives and  other  witnesses  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  may  be  heard.  It  would 
be  my  intention,  if  the  request  were  not 
given  consideration  after  an  appropri- 
ate time,  to  offer  the  proposal  as  an 
amendment  to  a  measure  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then  the  Senator  m 
practical  effect  Is  saying  to  me — and 
again  I  SF>eak  In  comradeship,  because 
our  objective  is  the  same  and  I  do  not 
ask  the  Senator  to  agree — that  he  would 
propwse  to  do  exactly  what  I  had  in 
mind  to  do.  with  all  the  authority  which 
he  has  as  majority  leader  and  in  pretty 
much  the  same  way  I  had  in  mind  to 
do  it.  If  we  do  not  get  satisfaction 
through  the  committee  process  witliin  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 


Mr.  MANSPTELD.  The  statement  of 
the  Senator  is,  generally  speaking,  cor- 
rect. I  would  not  want  to  be  held  too 
specifically  to  this  general  idea. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  another  question.  \l  he  will  In- 
dulge me  again,  again  stating  my  deep 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  always  been  a 
foremast  advocate  of  makinc  the  sub- 
ject one  of  bipartisan  consideration  and 
have,  as  the  Senator  knows,  worked 
closely  with  Senators  on  hLs  side  of  the 
ais^e  on  civil  rights  matters,  and  hope 
always  to  do  so.  Are  we  to  a.v>unir 
from  the  bill  tht^*  Senator  has  introduced 
that  thi.s  reprt'sents  a  change  in  what 
seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Prcsidi-nt. 
not  to  send  cr, il  ri^ht-.  legislation  to 
Coni-'re.vs  either  in  the  la.-.t  sesMon  or 
:n  this  session? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  wnu'.d  nnt  say 
that  this  sicnified  a  chance  in  any  decree 
in  the  attitude  of  the  President  He 
made  it  quite  plain  last  year  that  he 
would  like  to  use  the  authority  ve.sted 
in  the  Executive,  toi-ether  with  the  two 
cr.  il  rights  bills  whiCh  wt-rf-  pa.s.st-d  b> 
Congress  in  previous  years  He  has  ex- 
ercised that  authority  with  vlcor  and 
discretion.  I  beheve  alsT)  that  he  has 
made  an  extremely  ^^ood  record  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights  during  his  first  year 
in  office 

The  Senator  from  New  York  mav  re- 
call that  in  the  Presidents  state  of  the 
Union  address  this  year  the  President 
referred  to  the  matter  of  literacy  as  a 
qualification,  and  in  that  connection 
I  behe\e  he  used  the  word     iniquitous." 

He  also  referred  to  the  question  of  the 
abolition  of  the  pell  tax.  I  believe  he 
said  throush  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, although  I  am  not  certain  in  that 
regard 

So  I  would  say  that  this  represents 
a  steady  advance  in  the  administration's 
position,  and  that  the  President  now  in- 
tends to  continue  to  use  his  Executive 
power;  but  that,  in  the  lu'ht  of  event.5. 
ba.sed  in  part  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Civil  Riiihts  Commi.ssion,  he  has 
become  extremely  interested — on  the 
basis  of  his  state  of  the  Union  ad-» 
dre.ss — in  seeing  to  it  that  such  matters 
as  the  poll  tax  and  literacy  tests  ought 
to  be  given  early  consideration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  in- 
dulge me  further,  I  beheve  the  Senator's 
bill  IS  not  in  the  form  of  a  proposal  fol- 
lowing the  constitutional  amendment 
process.  It  is  as  I  understand,  a  pro- 
posal for  a  piece  of  straight  legislation, 
a  propxxsal  to  change  statutory  law  Is 
that  correcf 

Mr.  MANSFIKLD  llie  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr  JAVITS  Witti  respect  to  literacy, 
this  Ls  a  proposal  which  I  welcome,  be- 
cau.se  I  deeply  feel  that  this  is  the  rout<' 
to  take,  rather  than  to  follow  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  proce.ss. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the 
question  of  the  poll  tax  I  received  a  very 
substantial  number  of  votes  a  few  years 
ago,  decisively  showing  that  that  matter 
could  be  dealt  with  by  law. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  has 
introduced  his  bill.  I  compliment  him 
upon  his  action.  I  do  so  regardless  of 
whether   it   cuts   the   ground    out   from 


under  me.  That  is  quite  another  matter. 
I  do  not  say  that  unkindly.  The  im- 
porti\nt  thing  is  that  this  is  being  done 
If  the  President  of  Uie  United  States  is 
behind  it.  it  makes  it  even  more  impor- 
tant than  if  I  were  for  it.  I  am  de- 
luhted  that  the  Senator  has  introduced 
the  bill  I  have  one  other  question  to 
ask  the  Senator 

Mr  MANSFIEIX)  Before  the  Sena- 
Ui  proceeds,  I  sliould  like  to  say  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Holland)  has  for  many 
years  been  to'-ng  to  pet  a  measure  passed 
by  both  Hous<.s  of  Congress  seeking  to 
take  the  constitutional  amendment  route 
to  correct  the  poll  tax  situation. 

I  honor  him  for  the  courage  he  has 
sho'Aii  in  this  respect.  I  personally  have 
held  to  his  belief  that  that  is  the  best 
way  to  handle  the  poll  tax  matter, 
namely,  through  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment I  do  not  believe  It  would  take 
the  states  very  long  to  muster  the  re- 
quired three-fourths  vote  to  make  that 
amtndnient  a  part  of  the  Constitution 

Mr  JAVITS,  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  now  I  am  arguing  as  a  lawyer 
when  I  say  that  the  adoption  of  the 
statutory  route  for  the  measure  which 
tlie  Senator  from  Montana  has  presented 
to  the  Senate  this  afternoon  is  a  very 
clear  precedent  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  matter  of  the  poll  tax;  and 
I  -say  this  without  asking  Uie  Senator's 
akjieenunt.  becau.se  he  has  expressed  his 
vu  w 

With  respect  to  that  point  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  one  further  ques- 
tion I  have  the  right  to  assume,  there- 
fore, that  this  measure,  as  an  adminis- 
tration measure,  will  stand  by  itself,  and 
that  It  is  not  necessarily  an  indication 
of  the  President  s  intention  to  submit 
other  civil  rights  measures  to  Congress, 
or  that  we  will  have  any  other  messages 
on  this  .subject — and  of  course  the  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  .,tate  his  position,  and 
Is  not  bound  to  reply  with  a  yes  or  no 
answer— but  the  fact  Is  that  the  Senator 
IS  telling  us  that  this  Introduction  of  an 
administration  measure  means  that  the 
measure  stands  by  Itself  in  respect  of 
civil  rWhts  legislation.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Well.  I  am  not  in 
Ih'^  habit  of  having  words  put  In  my 
mouth.  Any  1  of  the  100  Members  of 
ttie  Srnate  has  a  right  to  assume  what 
he  wants  to  assume,  and  Is  not  limited 
in  that  res;>ect. 

Mr    JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  say — and  I  can 
do  thLs  independently  in  my  own  time. 
although  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will 
indulge  me  further  at  this  time — that 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  measure  repre- 
sents the  totality  of  what  must  be  done 
in  terms  of  legislation  If  we  are  to  re- 
deem the  pledge  which  the  President 
made  to  the  country  in  his  campaign 
so  far  as  civil  rights  are  concerned,  and 
if  we  are  to  do  what  must  be  done  in 
terms  of  civil  rights  for  our  Nation's 
people,  from  the  standpoint  of  either 
domestic  policy  or  foreign  policy. 

Nonethele.ss.  whatever  may  be  Its  ef- 
fect on  what  I  had  In  mind  to  do,  which 
I  expressed  very  clearly,  I  am  delighted 
tliat  this  step  has  been  taken.  I  believe 
it  represents  recognition  that  this  can 
be  done  by  law.  and  that  legislation  is 
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necessary  in  this  field,  rather  than  to 
take  the  constitutional  amendment 
route — and  that  Congress  must  get  into 
the  act,  as  It  were,  if  civil  rights  are  to 
be  assured ;  further,  that  Executive  ac- 
tion is  not  enough. 

I  pledge  myself,  first,  without  in  any 
way  inhibiting  my  intended  action,  to 
cooperate  in  making  certain  that  this 
gets  done,  as  outlined  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  in  complete  good  faith; 
second,  that  I  shall  continue  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  bring  about  the  enact- 
ment of  other  legislation  which  is  also 
essential  in  the  civil  rights  field. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  gracious- 
ness  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  say  once  again,  as 
I  have  said  many  times,  that  he  is  con- 
sistent in  his  views.  I  hope  this  matter 
may  be  considerf?d  on  a  nonpartisan 
or  bipartisan  basis,  because  there  is 
nothing  much  to  be  gained  by  either 
party  making  a  political  issue  out  of 
this  subject,  and  that  there  is  much  to 
be  gained  by  the  people  if  we  work  to- 
gether in  trying  to  bring  the  issue  to  a 
head. 

Mr.  CARROLL  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress a  parliamentary  question  to  the 
Chair.  Has  it  b<?en  decided  to  which 
committee  the  bill  will  be  referred? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  has  not  been  referred  as  yet.  It 
will  have  to  be  studied,  and  conclusion 
will  have  to  be  reached  as  to  where  it 
will  be  referred. 

Mr.  CARROLL  Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  possibility  that  it  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  know, 
I  assumed  that. 

Mr.  CARROLL  I  wish  to  commend 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
administration,  and  the  majority  leader 
for  bringing  the  issue  before  Congress 
now.  The  forthright  statement  of  the 
majority  leader  is  to  be  commended. 
After  ample  time  has  been  given  to  a 
study  of  the  bill  and  after  hearings  have 
been  conducted,  if  the  committee  does 
not  take  action  on  the  matter  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  the  majority 
leader  has  in  a  sense  given  notice  that 
he  intends  to  pursue  the  matter  in  other 
ways.  I  understood  him  to  say  he 
hoped  it  would  bo  handled  through  reg- 
ular procedures.  If  It  is  not.  it  will  be 
presented,  perhaps.  In  the  form  of  an 
amendment  later.  I  hope  that  will  not 
happen.  Is  that  the  position  of  the  ma- 
jority leader? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  heard  the 
colloquy  between  the  majority  leader 
and  the  able  Senator  from  New  York 
with  respect  to  whether  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  change  on  the  part  of  the  exec- 
tlve  branch  of  the  Government. 

Obviously  it  represents  a  change,  be- 
cause the  President  has  used  his  Execu- 
tive powers  very  effectively  in  the  past 
year,  but  now.  as  appears  from  the 
statement  of  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York,  there  is  proposed  a  basic  change 


in  statutory  law,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
complished through  the  legislative 
branch. 

I  therefore  commend  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  majority 
leader.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  if  the  majority  leader 
desires  cosponsors  on  the  bill.  I  would 
be  happy  to  have  my  name  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  it. 

It  is  a  significant  step  forward.  It  is 
a  step  which  is  taken  at  the  proper  time. 
As  to  whether  there  will  be  other  legis- 
lation on  this  important  issue — and  I 
have  supported  such  proposals  as  have 
other  Senators — we  shall  cross  that 
bridge  when  we  come  to  it.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  this  step  has  been  taken 
today.  If  the  majority  leader  Ls  looking 
for  cosponsors,  I  shall  be  happy  to  place 
my  name  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  be  delighted  to  have  any  Sena- 
tor who  desires  to  do  so  join  in  the  in- 
troduction of  this  measure.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  lie 
at  the  desk  until  12  o'clock  tonight  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  that 
being  the  case.  I  should  like  to  have  my 
name  entered  at  this  time  in  support  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  read  the  bill  with 
the  deepest  interest.  If  it  meets  the 
test  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  if  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  majority  leader,  I,  too, 
should  be  pleased  to  add  my  name,  if  the 
majority  leader  would  find  that  congen- 
ial to  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  be  very 
congenial. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Following  the  splendid 
lead  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  IMr.  CarrollI,  I  simply  wish 
to  get  the  facts  very  clearly.  My  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  this :  I  gather  that 
the  bill  which  has  Just  been  introduced 
has  been  received  by  tacit  unanimous 
consent,  this  not  being  the  hour  when 
bills  are  normally  introduced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  quite  all  right 
with  me  and.  I  know,  with  every  other 
Senator  here.  However,  at  what  point 
in  the  legislative  business  will  the  deter- 
mination be  made  by  the  Presiding  OflB- 
cer  as  to  the  committee  to  which  the  bill 
will  be  referred? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
have  to  be  by  the  unanimous  consent 
procedure,  because  the  Senate  is  not  in 
the  morning  hour,  and  any  business 
transacted  outside  the  morning  hour 
must  be  doife  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVnS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  as 
in  the  morning  hour,  I  should  like  to 


have  the  bill  presented  and  a  Judgment 
made  by  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asks  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate 
for  some  time  in  which  to  examine  the 
bill,  so  that  it  may  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. Would  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana care  to  ask  for  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk  until 
Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Presiding  Officer.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  recently  introduced 
remain  at  the  desk  until  Monday.  In 
the  course  of  the  regular  proceedings, 
the  Chair  would  be  prepared,  I  assume, 
to  make  known  its  findings  as  to  the 
committee  to  which  the  bill  will  be  re- 
ferred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  no  objection,  but 
I  wish  to  propoimd  another  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  granted. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  will  state 
his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  At  what  time  on  Mon- 
day— not  as  to  hour,  but  at  what  point 
of  the  proceedings — will  the  Chair  make 
its  determination? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  During 
the  morning  hour  the  Chair  will  an- 
nounce the  reference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  rules  permit 
any  Senator  who  felt  aggrieved  by  the 
decision  of  the  Chair  to  take  an  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  at  that 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  Sen- 
ator may  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  Just  listened  to  the  interesting  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  hope  he  is  not 
considering  ways  and  means  to  delay  the 
measure,  because  the  sending  of  the  bill 
to  committee  is  the  regular  procedure 
to  get  action,  so  that  the  Senate  can 
face  up  to  the  proposal  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. If  action  is  not  forthcoming,  other 
means  will  have  to  be  foimd  by  which 
the  proposal  can  be  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  last  thing  in  my 
mind  is  to  delay  this  measure.  I  am  so 
desirous  of  having  it  enacted  that  I 
myself  had  intended  to  propose  it  to 
another  bill  under  the  very  liberal  pro- 
cedure we  have  in  this  body  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  think  the  majority  leader  under- 
stands my  concern.  I  do  not  blame  him 
at  all  for  making  the  statement  he  has 
made,  so  that  his  views  may  be  clear  in 
the  Record. 

My  desire  is  not  to  see  the  bill  buried 
in  a  committee  from  which  it  is  very 
unlikely  to  emerge.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  have  had  the  practice  made 
very  clear,  not  only  for  myself,  but  also 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado    LMr.    Carroll],   who    opened 
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the  subject,  and  for  other  Senators  who 
are  not  here  today.  We  have  a  rather 
slim  attendance  today,  and  we  are  com- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  day.  My  desire  is 
to  afford  all  Senators  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  their  wisdom  as  to  how  best 
we  can  redeem  the  feeling  of  assurance 
that  the  majority  leader  has  f.iven  u.s 
that  he  wishes  to  have  the  bill  acted 
on  at  the  earlie.st  time  and  with  real 
ex.Dedition. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana 
for  alli.)winii  m'  the  time  to  make  this 
statement 

Mr  McNAMARA  Mi  Pre.sid^nt  will 
the  Senator  from  M  intai^a  vield' 

Mr.   MANSFIELD      I  yield. 

Mr  McNAMARA  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  distinsuished  majority  leader 
for  presentini,'  this  timely  bill.  I  ask 
that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co.sponsor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  in 
view  of  the  proceedings  which  have  just 
taken  place.  I  ask  that  the  bill  lie  at 
the  desk  for  additional  cospon.sors  until 
and  includinij  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OPnCER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection    it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  BUDGET 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  briefly  about  the  budget  of  the 
Kennedy  administration,  as  submitted 
carher  this  month  to  the  Congress 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  budget  is 
eminently  sound,  and  I  shall  support  It 
In  speech  after  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  since  I  first  became  a  Member  of 
this  body.  I  have  supported  the  principles 
of  fiscal  responsibility.  I  believe  that  in 
times  of  high  and  rising  national  income, 
such  as  the  present,  the  budsret  should 
be  balanced 

When  I  speak  of  the  budget.  I  refer  to 
the  rather  mythical  instrument  which 
has  always  been  presented  to  the  coun- 
try as  the  fiscal  program  of  the  admin- 
Lstration.  I  use  advisedly  the  word 
■'mythical.  '  because  the  budget  about 
which  we  read  in  the  newspapers  and 
hear  on  the  television  and  the  radio  is 
only  one  of  four  budgets,  and  in  many 
ways  is  the  least  important  one  Yet, 
as  a  result  of  the  conventional  wisdom 
over  the  years,  this  budget — wh.ch  vio- 
late.'  practically  all  the  sound  principles 
of  arcountmtT — is  the  one  on  which;,  we 
in  the  Senate  and  our  collea'-;ues  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  take  our  stand 
and  make  our  appeals  to  the  country 

Actually  Mr  President,  what  is  ne<"d- 
ed  here  in  the  Congress  and  at  the  other 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  a  capital 
bud'^'et — the  kind  of  capital  budiiet  un- 
der which  every  well-run  city  m  the 
Nation  now  operates. 


When  I  was  mayor  of  Philadelpiiia,  a 
distinction  was  made —as  it  had  been 
made  for  man  v.  rr.any  years — between 
the  operating  budget  and  the  capital 
budi;et.  The  concept  is  a  simple  one 
The  operating  budget  deals  with  ex- 
penditures for  current  services.  The 
capital  budget  uuludes  expenditures  for 
capital  improvements  and  fur  dt-bt 
charges,  other  than  interest,  to  retire 
loans  for  capital  improvements,  which 
must  be  paul  off  un  an  annual  ba.sis  over 
a  period  of  yea:  ^. 

Since  I  first  came  to  the  Senate.  I 
have  supported  the  efforts  of  the  di^- 
tint-uL-vhed  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse  i  to  per.>uade  our  colleaL:ues 
to  establi^ih  some  kind  of  intelli^,ent  and 
Uiul.rstandable  budj^etary  procedure 
simimr  to — as  I  have  said — tliat  now  in 
t  ff  ct  in  most  weil-ROvei  ned  cit.es  m 
the  United  States.  To  date,  our  efforts 
have  met  with  no  success.  We  will  per- 
severe; and  we  hope  that  before  both  of 
us  leave  the  Senate — and  I  tru:5t  that 
will  not  occur  in  the  comuig  fall— it  will 
be  possible  to  reoryani/e  our  fiscal  proce- 
dures in  such  a  way  that  there  can  bo 
presented  to  the  country,  in  rea,sonabIy 
Mmple  form,  tlie  true  antic. pated  fiscal 
operations  of  the  Government  of  the 
Unitf'd  States 

Actually,  Mr  President,  the  conven- 
tional Lud-;ct.  which  ha.s  received  so 
much  attention  during  the  last  week  or 
so.  IS  not  the  one  whicii  is  important. 
The  important  bud;^»n  is  th..^-  one  k:io\Mi 
iis  the  national  income  accounts  budget; 
and  tlie  fii-ures  on  which  this  bud^'et  is 
based  are  readily  available  in  the  Pres- 
idents budt;et  mes.sa^e.  But.  unfuitu- 
nately,  they  are  never  stressed,  and. 
therefore,  the  average  citizen,  the  aver- 
age voter,  and  the  average  newspaper 
or  televi.si(.)n  or  radio  reix)rter  is  so  ac- 
customed to  presenting  the  bud;;et  m 
conventional  terms  that  this  national 
income  accounUs  budget  is  almost  always 
U'nored  The  latter  budget  really  tiirows 
the  most  light  on  the  influence  of  the 
Government's  fiscal  policy  on  the  condi- 
tion of  business  and  the  condition  of 
the  economy  I  commend  a  study  of  it 
to  both  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and 
our  constituents.  One  who  examines  it 
will  see  that  the  President  estimates 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  1963- the  yt-ar 
for  which  he  has  submitted  his  budget- 
ary figures — the  Federal  Government 
will  take  out  of  the  economy  $116  bil- 
lion, and  will  put  back  into  the  economy 
$112  billion  These  are  really  the  basic 
fl.^ures  on  which  we  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  our  fiscal  responsibility 

As  I  havo  already  .^tated.  the  conven- 
tional budget  IS  largely  a  myth,  because 
It  treats  an  appropriation  for  a  loan  or 
a  self-Mcjuidating  project  in  exactly  the 
same  wav  in  which  it  treaLs  an  appropri- 
ation for  a  grant  or  for  the  payment  of 
personal  services.  No  .sane  man  would 
do  that  in  making  up  his  individual 
budgf't.  nor  would  any  .sane  corporation 
do  it.  inasmuch  as  such  a  procedure  is 
clearly  misleading. 

To  returr.  to  the  national  income  ac- 
counts budget,  we  see  from  the  fi.;urcs  I 
have  already  referred  to  that  the  surplus 
anticipated  is,  not  $500  million,  but  $4 
billion      The>e    fissures    show    that    the 


budget  is  not  inflationary,  and  that  it 
will  not  become  inflationary  even  if  the 
$500  million  .surplus  were  to  be  elimina- 
ted by  ciiiiL-res-sional  and  executive 
action.  We  should  liuve  to  provide,  by 
action  taken  at  this  ses:iion  of  Congress. 
for  an  increased  payout  of  more  than  $4 
billion  above  what  the  President  has 
recommended,  before  we  would  find  that 
the  real  budget — the  national  income 
accounts  budget — was  out  of  balance. 

Tliere  are  those  who  ciiticize  the 
Pi  evident  s  budget,  amoni;  them  able 
Members  of  this  body,  and  tluy  say  that, 
m  conventional  terms,  it  will  not  be  bal- 
anced, an.d  they  havt-  predicted  a  defi- 
cit which  Ihry  su,:t;e.vt  Uiay  be  as  high 
a.s  $5  billion  'I  hey  may  be  right,  but 
if  .so  U  will  be  becau.se  the  pre.sent  busi- 
ness recovery  does  not  progress  as 
rapidly  as  tlie  President  expects  it  to 
If  that  busine.ss  nx-overy  falls  off  and  we 
find  profits  declining  and  uneniploj-ment 
increasm-'.  that  is  ju.'-t  the  time  when 
we  would  not  want  a  balanced  budget. 
So,  if  tiiey  are  ritiht,  our  fi.;cal  po.sition 
will  still  properly  meet  the  needs  of  the 
time. 

I  for  one  d)  not  think  the  President 
hius  underestimated  the  strength  of  the 
ricovery  wliich  started  within  a  few 
month."-,  of  his  taking  oflice,  but  I  find  it 
rea-^uring.  on  readme;  the  budget  mes- 
sape,  to  note  that  he  is  aware  that  the 
economy  can  always  turn  down  and  that 
he  IS  prepared  to  take  measures,  accord- 
m^ly.  to  deal  w;th  that  situation  if  it 
should  arise. 

Among  thosf  measuies  would  be  the 
standby  puolic  works  bill,  which  is  simi- 
lar in  principle  to  bills  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Comzress  and  again 
last  yt  ar.  and  the  discretionary  power 
which  he  a.sks.  and  which  I  will  support. 
to  reduce  taxes  at  a  time  when  we  find 
our-selves  clearly  Ln  a  recessionary 
period 

Mr  President.  I  would  not  be  candid 
with  my  colleagues  if  I  pretended  that 
these  Views  were  original  with  me.  They 
are  set  forth  more  eloquently  than  I 
could  do  in  an  article  written  earlier  this 
week  by  that  distinguished  and  much 
resptx"ted  columnist.  Walter  Lippmann, 
in  his  column  Today  and  Tomorrow,'" 
entitled  "Philosophy  of  the  Budget  " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
L:ppmanns  article  may  appear  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcof-d 
as  follow.s' 

PHiLOst)rnv  or  iiir  Bincrr 
(By   Wrt:trr  I..ppinanii  > 

riie  19«3;<  budget,  which  tiiC  Prcr.ldeiU  has 
JiiAt  dfUvercd  to  C.  :._•:.  .^.^-  ;.s  iilicly  to  be  rc- 
meaibcred  as  u  consldcr.ible  landmark  ni;it 
is  not  because  of  lis  .size,  whlrh  In  spite  of 
our  speciiil  responsibilities  for  defense  is.  a-s 
rurnpirrd  xWh  the  other  budgets  of  tlie 
Wes'ern  World  nbout  isormnl  In  relalinn  to 
our  {)  ipul.A'ion  and  onr  wealth 

This  l!)6:i  budi^ft  is  noteworthy  beca^ise  for 
the  f^rst  Mme  in  .  ur  history  it  states  that 
the  b.Uanclng  of  the  budget  —whether  with  a 
surplus,  a  deficit,  or  wlih  neither—  1»  a  ques- 
tion of  economic  policy  and  of  deUber.ite  de- 
cision. It  Is  not,  as  so  many  regard  it.  a 
question  of  right  and  wrong 

It  h.ippcns  that  the  e.st.im.ttca  for  1903 
show  a  trifling  surplus  in  what  Is  known  as 
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the  administrative  budget.  But  what  is 
much  more  significant  U  the  President's 
statement  that  "under  present  economic  cir- 
cumstances a  moderate  surplus  Is  the  beet 
national  policy." 

It  follows  that  If  present  circumstances 
were  different.  If  there  were  not  a  recovery 
from  the  1960-61  recession,  a  moderate  sur- 
plus would  not  be  the  best  national  policy. 
On  the  contrary,  the  best  national  policy 
would  be,  as  It  has  been  In  the  past  year,  to 
choose  to  have  a  deficit  sufficiently  large  to 
ovcrcon\e  the  recession. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  economic  phi- 
losophy of  the  budget  U  unfamiliar  to  many 
and  that  they  look  on  It  as  dangerous  and 
wii  ked.  But  the  fact  Is  that  while  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy is  the  first  President  to  make  it  the 
avowed  omclal  American  fiscal  policy.  It  has 
been  the  unavowed  working  philosophy  of 
every  adniinl.stratlon.  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican, since  the  great  depression  some 
;10  years  ago. 

It  used  to  be  a  heresy  to  ask  whether  a 
budget  should  or  should  not  be  balanced 
wltii  a  surplus  or  a  deficit.  In  this  genera- 
tion to  ask  the  quest Icn  has  become  the  new 
orthodoxy. 

lU,  central  theme  Is  that  In  the  business 
cycles  of  recession  and  recovery,  the  budget 
ran  be  and  should  be  used  to  make  the 
downswing  short  and  shallow  and  the  recov- 
eries long  and  ncnlnflatlonary.  How  can 
this  be  done?  By  using  as  a  balance  weight 
what  the  Government  takes  away  from  the 
taxpayers  and  what  it  pays  out  In  salaries 
and  contracts.  The  general  rule  Is  that  In  a 
recession  there  should  be  a  deficit  and  In 
a  recovery  there  should  be  a  surplus.  In 
the  modern  fiscal  philosophy  the  budget 
should  be  used  to  balance  not  so  much  Itself 
as  the  economy. 

How  this  works  Is  not  made  altogether 
clear  by  the  budget  we  nre  all  talking  about, 
the  budget  that  Is  called  by  the  experts  the 
administrative  budget. 

There  are  two  main  reason.s  why  this  kind 
of  budget  does  not  tell  the  real  story.  For 
one  thing.  It  states  the  receipts  from  taxes 
when  they  are  collected  and  not  when  they 
are  Incurred.  Yet  corporations  and  larger 
Uxpayers  are  saving  for  taxes  and  therefore 
withholding  money  from  the  economy  dvir- 
ing  the  whole  fiscal  year. 

And  second,  the  administrative  budget  ex- 
cludes the  trust  fund  transactlont  because 
they  do  not  require  appropriations  from 
Congress.  Yet  these  transactions  for  high- 
way grants-in-aid,  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  for  social  security  payments, 
amount  to  almost  $25  billion  a  year.  They 
have  a  large  Impact  on  the  ups  and  downs  of 
the  business  cycle. 

There  are  In  use.  as  fc  matter  of  fact,  two 
other  budget* — the  con«olidatcd  cash  budget 
and  the  national  income  accounts  budget. 
It  Is  this  latter  budget  that  throws  the  most 
light  on  the  Influence  of  the  Government's 
Jl.bcal  jX)Hoy  on  the  condition  of  business. 

What  does  the  national  income  accounts 
budget  show?  It  shows  that  for  the  year 
ending  July  1.  1960.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment took  from  the  public  a  little  over  $84 
billion  and  paid  out  to  the  public  about  $92 
billion.  For  the  year  we  are  now  In,  which 
ends  in  July  1962.  the  Government  Is  esti- 
mated Uj  be  taking  away  $105,6  billion  and 
paying  out  $106,1  billion.  For  the  fiscal  year 
19G3  (which  begins  on  July  1,  1962)  the 
estimates  are  that  the  Government  will  take 
In  $116  billion  and  pay  out  about  $112  bil- 
lion, 

Tliese  are  the  significant  figures  about  the 
budget  and  what  they  show  Is  that — as  re- 
gards Government  spending — the  present 
fiscal  policy  position  la  not  Inflationary,  in 
fact  It  is  mildly  deflationary. 

The  budget  Is  being  severely  criticized  by 
such  men  as  Senator  Byrd  and  Senator 
Keating.  They  are  predicting  that  the 
bvidget  will  not,  as  the  President  predicts,  be 
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balanced,  and  that  there  will  be  a  deficit 
that  may  run  as  large  as  $5  billion. 

They  may  be  right.  But  if  they  are  right, 
they  will  be  right  primarily  because  the 
President  is  overestimating  the  strength  of 
the  present  business  recovery.  If  he  Is  doing 
that,  then  the  decision  to  balance  the  budget 
will  have  come  too  soon. 

He  win  have  made  the  same  kind  of  mis- 
take that  President  Elsenhower  made  in  1959 
when  he  imposed  deflationary  measures  on 
the  economy,  which  was  recovering  but  had 
not  recovered  fully  from  the  recession  of 
1957-58.  President  Elsenhower's  mistake,  it 
will  be  remembered,  deepened  the  recession 
and  thus  brought  about  the  famous  $12.5 
billion  deficit  In  1960. 

I  am  not  Intending  to  suggest  that  the 
President  has  made  this  mistake.  There  is 
Impressive  expert  support  for  his  decision. 
But  It  is  reassuring  to  read  In  the  budget 
message  that  he  Is  aware  that  he  may  have 
made  a  too  optimistic  prediction  and  Is  pre- 
pared to  take  measures  accordingly. 


RELATIONS   WITH   CASTRO 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
presently  concerned  about  the  progress 
of  the  Punta  del  Este  Conference,  deal- 
ing with  what  action,  if  any,  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  should  take 
with  respect  to  Fidel  Castro  and  the 
Cuban  Government. 

I  rise  to  commend  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  for 
the  position  they  have  taken  at  that 
conference.  It  now  seems  clear  that 
we  will  not  g;t  everything  we  want.  I 
do  not  think  either  the  President  or 
Secretary  Rusk  ever  did  feel  we  would 
get  what  we  really  want ;  but  it  now  ap- 
pears— and  I  hope  my  prognosis  is  not 
unduly  optimistic — that,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, Secretary  Rusk  will  come  back 
with  a  resolution  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  which  will  expel 
Fidel  C£istro's  Commtmist  government 
from  that  Organization  and,  at  the  very 
least,  rebuke  it  for  having  become  the 
declared  agent  of  a  foreign  power  ded- 
icated to  the  overthrow  of  free,  non- 
Communist  governments  everywhere. 

If  that  is  to  occur,  it  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial accomplishment,  for  which  I 
hope  the  President  and  his  very  able 
Secretary  of  State  will  receive  appro- 
priate credit. 

I  have  become  somewhat  impatient 
with  the  primitive  approach  of  many  of 
our  conservative  friends,  who  seem  to 
believe  that  all  the  problems  of  the  world 
are  simple  indeed,  and  if  we  are  only 
prepared  to  fight  and  move  with  Marines 
and  troops  and  airplanes  to  assert  the 
American  position  around  the  world,  and 
in  Cuba  in  particular,  all  will  be  well. 
They  seem  to  view,  not  only  foreign  af- 
fairs but  frequently  American  affairs, 
as  if  this  were  a  college  football  game  in 
which  cheerleaders  labeled  "Admin- 
istration Supporters"  and  "Administra- 
tion Opponents"  lead  the  teeming  stands 
in  encomiums  and  "boo's"'  when  par- 
ticular moves  are  made  on  the  chess- 
board of  the  world  and  its  foreign  affairs, 
much  as  moves  are  made  by  the  oppos- 
ing quarterbacks  on  football  teams. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  endearing 
view  of  the  world,  and  it  must  make  an 
appeal  to  all  of  us  who  like  to  think  of 
preserving  a  little  bit  of   what  things 


were  not  so  many  years  ago,  before  we 
came  into  public  life  and  entered  the 
Senate ;  but  I  suggest  that  this  primitive 
approach  to  international  problems  is 
not  only  unrealistic,  but  quite  discon- 
certing to  the  country,  and  I  would  plead 
for  the  intelligent  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  way  they  are  hand- 
ling our  Latin  American  affairs  at  the 
Punta  del  Este  Conference. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  it  was  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  one  of  the 
two  foundation  docimients  of  oiu-  coun- 
try, that  the  first  reference  was  made  to 
the  necessity  for  a  decent  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  mankind. 

I  should  very  much  dislike  to  see  the 
day  when  American  policy  at  home  or 
abroad  was  conducted  by  these  cynics 
who  have  no  regard  for  world  opinion 
and  who  believe  we  can  bludgeon  our 
way  into  peace  and  security  by  doing 
what  seems  to  be  in  the  hard-boiled, 
short-range  interest  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Let  us  think  what  would  happen  if  we 
were  to  take  that  fatal  step,  which  I  am 
so  happy  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  refused  to  take,  sending 
troops  and  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force 
into  Cuba.  The  uproar  of  world  opin- 
ion would  be  tremendous  and  adverse. 
We  might  well  find  the  Soviet  Union 
moving  the  next  day  into  Iran.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  present  efforts,  which  I 
tnist  will  be  successful,  to  bring  peace  to 
the  wartom  nation  of  Laos,  would  im- 
mediately collapse.  The  inter-American 
system  would  be  irretrievably  damaged. 
What  happened  to  Castro  himself  and 
Cuba  would  be  a  relatively  minor  result 
compared  to  the  wave  of  anti-Yankee- 
ism  which  would  sweep  Latin  America 
and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
reaction  would  probably  be  similar  to 
the  wave  of  anti-Indlanlsm  expressed 
here  and  elsewhere  when  that  country, 
which,  with  us,  had  professed  for  so 
long  such  high  ideals  and  such  an  Inter- 
est in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  entered 
into  Croa  and  conquered  that  small  de- 
pendency of  Portugal  by  force. 

We  would  be  entangled  in  a  guerrilla 
war  nourished  from  outside  of  Cuba.  In 
my  opinion,  it  would  be  very  like  the 
long,  drawn-out  guerrilla  warfare  in 
Malaya,  which  took  the  British  many 
years  to  overcome.  I  submit  there  is  no 
reasonable  groimd  for  tiiinking  that  an 
intervention  in  Cuba  could  be  a  short, 
swift,  clean-cut  operation.  It  would  be 
an  entanglement  which  would  cost  us 
seriously  in  lives  and  wealth  of  the 
country. 

I  commend  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  actions  they  are 
taking  and  the  policies  they  have  laid 
down  with  respect  to  Cuba  before  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  We 
can  all  hope  it  will  be  successful. 

Again,  candor  requires  the  comment 
that  these  views  are  not  entirely  my  own. 

Again,  I  support  them  wholeheartedly. 
Again,  I  tip  my  hat  to  Walter  Lippmann, 
whose  column  on  dealing  with  Castro, 
published  in  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 

On    Dkalino    With    CAamo 
(By   Walter   Uppmann) 

The  conference  ot  American  foreign  minis- 
ters In  Uruguay  ha«  not  concluded  Its  work 
as  this  article  Is  written.  Moreover,  It  Is  be- 
ing reported  meagerly  In  this  country  and 
It  may  therefore  be  some  time  before  we 
can  come  to  an  Informal  conclusion  about  It. 

But  It  Is  not  too  soon  tn  say  that  there 
Is  being  created  here  an  artificial  and  mis- 
leading standard  by  which  to  Judge  what  la 
going  on  Much  too  often  the  issues  at 
Punta  del  Bste  are  treated  In  terms  of  the 
United  States  winning  or  loalng— if  the  con- 
demnation of  Castro  Is  very  severe  and  Is  ac- 
companied by  an  all-around  rupture  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  and  of  trade  relations,  we 
win:  anything  less  than  this  Is  something  of 
a  defeat. 

ThU  Is,  I  believe,  much  too  simple  a  view 
of  a  great  and  extremely  difficult,  of  a  quite 
unprecedented,  problem  In  the  history  of  the 
American  states  The  problem  Is  how  to 
contain  and  Isolate  Castro's  revolutionary 
Interventlorxs.  how  to  turn  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment from  Its  attempt  to  become  a  full 
satellite  of  Moscow,  how  to  convert  It  into 
a  gotxl  and  reliable  member  of  the  hemi- 
spheric system. 

This  will  not  be  done  by  strong  words 
In  a  resolution  Strong  words  never  stop  any 
revelation  Almost  certainly  It  cannot  be 
done  by  breaking  oiT  diplomatic  relations 
In  this  hemisphere  The  more  Cuba  becomes 
a  part  of  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  system,  the 
more  It  wUl  use  their  chivnnels  to  other 
states.  It  cannot  be  done  by  a  general  trade 
embargo.  Por  80  percent  of  Cuba's  trade  is 
now  with  the  Communist  bloc  and  the  rest 
Is  with  Mexico.  Canada,  and  Western  Europe 
Cuba's  trade  with  the  other  American  states 
la  negligible  Castro,  we  must  remember, 
la  not  nearly  so  dependent  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere  as  was  TruJlUo. 

There  Is  no  good  reason  for  crying  out  that 
we  have  been  defeated  because  the  biggest 
countries  in  South  America  will  not  vote 
for  sanctions  that  would  make  big  headlines 
In  the  United  States  but  could  have  no  sub- 
stantial and  decisive  effect  on  Castro  s  re- 
gime What.  then,  can  be  done  that  Is  worth 
doing'' 

The  first  thing  to  do  Is.  as  Brazil  has  been 
arguing,  to  lay  a  sound  Juridical  basis  for  the 
containment  of  Cajtro  Existing  hemi- 
spheric law  was  drafted  by  men  who  were 
thinking  of  the  Second  World  War.  They 
were  thinking  of  the  threat  which  had  been 
posed  of  a  Nazi  or  Fascist  conquest  of  South 
America  If  th.Ht  were  the  present  danger. 
If  there  were  real  danger  of  a  Soviet  mili- 
tary establishment  in  Cuba,  those  old  treat- 
ies would  still  be  quite  useful  But  the 
existing  law  Is  not  directed  accxirately  against 
the  methods  of  the  cold  war.  and  It  takes 
a  lot  of  stretching  to  make  the  existing 
law  fit  Cuba's  economic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  Cuba's  agents  and  Infiltra- 
tors In  South  America. 

There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  we  can 
work  out  with  the  active  assistance  of  the 
big  countries  of  South  America  a  statement 
of  hemispheric  law  which  fits  the  problem 
of  Ca-stro 

With  a  law  amplified  and  clarified,  we  can 
move  with  general  consent  to  orijanize  Inter- 
Amerlcan  machinery.  In  which  we  would 
take  an  active  part,  to  expose  and  counter 
Castros  agents  In  this  hemisphere  More- 
over. whUe  we  cannot  blockade  Cuba,  we 
can  establish  surveillance  by  sea  and  air 
and,  without  vlolatlns;  Cuban  airspace,  we 
can  keep  close  watch  on  the  military  situa- 
tion for  signs  of  active  Soviet  Intervention 
Por  this  It  will  probably  be  better  tha'  some 
diplomatic   relation.s  are   maintained 


This  Is  a  general  policy  of  containment 
patiently  persistently  and  actively  admin- 
istered There  Is  ^ne  alternative  to  It  That 
would  be  for  the  United  States  to  occupy 
Cuba,  overthrow  Castro,  and  .let  up  a  Cuban 
government  that  we  like  There  are  many 
am<jng  us  who  favor  doln»?  this  If  It  were 
done  there  would  at  first  be  very  con- 
siderable rej<jlclng  and  enthusiasm  amon»? 
those  who  do  not  look  beyond  the  excitement 
of  the  moment 

Once  when  the  church  bells  were  ringing 
In  London  to  celebrate  the  beginning  >t  a 
war.  a  statesmian  who  had  opfxwed  the  war 
said  Uxlay  they  are  -.n»<lni<  the  bells  To- 
morrow  they  will   be  wringing  tht-ir  hands   ' 

A  United  Slates  o,i-u[  atl m  of  Cuba  would 
have  enormous  and  far-reachlnt{  conse- 
quences Althou.?h  there  are  people  'Aho 
alTect  to  think  that  there  Is  no  .such  thm^ 
as  the  opinion  of  mankind,  or  that  a  decent 
respect  fi^ir  it  is  uiunuiily.  the  uproar  around 
the  world  would  be  tremendous  The  inter- 
Amer'.i-an  system  wtiuld  be  smashed  What- 
e'.er  happened  t.)  Cistr  >  himself  m  C'^iha 
CastroL-,m.  fu.sed  with  ;int;-Yanlceei- m.  would 
rage    throui?hout    the    hemisphere 

.\:\d  we.  in  the  meiintinrie  W'lUkl  ha-.e  en- 
tangled ourselves  in  a  k;uerriUa  w.^r  nourished 
from  outside  Cuba  It  would  he  like  the 
British  war  m  Malaya  like  the  I-Yench  w.irs 
in  Indochina  and  in  Alijerhi  There  is  no 
reasonable  i;r  niud  for  thinking  that  inter- 
vention In  Cuba  could  be  a  sh  irt.  FWiff  and 
clean-cut  operation  It  i-^uld  not  he  It 
Would    be    a    lastlni;    entanglemen' 

Believing  his  beiievlnij  that  intervention 
Would  be  a  caiamny.  I  can  see  no  alternative 
t' •  .1  jM.licy  of  vii{orou.s  and  alert  containment 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KUCHEL  AT 
LUNCHEONS  AND  DINNERS  OF 
VARIOUS  CALIFORNIA  BUILDING 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES 
COUNCILS 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  Pre.sident.  during 
the  first  week  of  January,  I  was  honored 
to  be  invited  to  speak  before  five  regional 
luncheon  and  dinner  meetings  held  In 
various  parts  of  California  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Councils  of  our  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  a 
partial  text  of  my  comments,  used  in 
my  address  at  these  several  functions 

There  being  no  objection,  the  partial 
text  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

RCM.^RKS     BY     SE.VATuR    KucHEL 

I  am  far  more  honored  than  I  can  tell  you 
in  being  invited  to  speak  before  an  audience 
such  as  this  on  this  wonderful  occasion 
Over  the  years  I  have  come  to  know  many 
of  you  very  well  and  to  have  for  you  and 
your  fellow  members  of  the  building  and 
construction  rralts  a  great  and  growing  re- 
spect and  If  I  may  say  so.  a  growing  friend- 
ship as  well  Since  Earl  Warren  honored 
me  by  making  me  a  US  Senator  almost  a 
decade  ago  I  have  attended  m>>fit  of  your 
annual  conferences  in  Washington  since  they 
commenced  sf>me  8  years  ago  Each  of  thcjse 
occitslons  has  given  me  an  opportunity  to 
talk  tfi  your  representatives,  to  compare 
views,  to  become  acquainted  with  your  prob- 
lems and  to  be  acquainted,  too.  with  the 
highly  important,  unique,  and  complex 
character  of  the  construction  industry  In 
America  and  the  splendid  role  that  It  has 
pi  lyed  over  the  years  In  building  our  beloved 
0(jvintry  And  I  I'xik  forward  to  meeting 
with  you  once  again  this  spring  In  our 
Nation's  Capital  Meanwhile.  I  repeat  my 
gratitude  for  your  Invitation  to  meet  with 
you    this    week    in    CalifirnlH       The    re/(.sons 


for   my   gratitude  are   many    and   I   am  sure 
you  understand  them 

Mr  President,  we  love  our  country,  we 
respect  Its  Institutions  and  we  pray  that 
we  the  people,  and  our  Oovernment.  and 
our  friends  around  the  world,  ttigether  may 
work  for  an  honorable  |>eace  and  for  the 
freedom  of  mankind  As  Americans  we  are 
detlii'ated  to  the  preserv  .ition  of  our  Repub- 
lic We  are  grateful  for  our  own  freedom. 
We  are  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  pre- 
serve It  And  In  the  unique  system  of  free 
(  )m[>etitlve  enterprise  which  has  built  our 
.ountry  Into  the  str'mgest,  greatest  nation 
on  the  globe,  yovj  and  the  free  labor  move- 
ment in  America  have  played,  and  continue 
fo  pl.iy  your  own  pn-ud  and  honorable  part 
Manakjement  and  labor.  In  gtxKl  and  grow- 
ing romradeshlp.  have  forged  ahead.  In  time 
of  peace,  and  have  built  new  homes  and 
buiuiings.  new  highways  and  reservoirs  all 
across  the  land  And  In  time  of  war  and 
emer)i,'ency  American  labor  and  management 
have  toktether  frishloned  the  strong  sinews 
of  defense  whirh  throughout  our  history, 
have  permitted  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
.iirnien  to  vindicate  our  faith  In  our  system 
and  to  emerge  victorious  over  evil. 

Thus,  not  alone  In  the  building  of  Amer- 
ica, but  also  In  Its  preservation,  the  labor 
movement  h.is  represented  a  powerful  part- 
ner In  the  protection  of  our  freedom  And 
m  the  perilous  days  through  which  this 
present  lifespan  passes,  trade  unions  In 
America  continue  as  stanch  defenders  of  our 
American  way  of  life 

To  the  Communists,  the  labor  movement 
in  u.jy  country  constitutes  an  Inviting  tar- 
get L»ib<ir  m  America  early  saw  the  evU 
of  communism  and  the  stealth  and  subver- 
sion by  which  It  has  ever  tried  to  subjugate 
and  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  man  The 
.^merlcm  people  are  grateful  for  the  vig- 
orous .Americanism  and  for  the  vigorous 
anticonimunlsm  which  you  successfully 
pract  I'-e 

Mr  Chairman  all  of  us  m  this  room,  all 
of  us  m  America,  stand  t*)gether  in  our  un- 
flinching determination  to  keep  the  freedom 
which  the  Constitution  guarantees  to  each  of 
us  We  live  at  a  time  In  history,  accurately 
described  as  a  balance  of  terror."  There  Is 
no  place  on  this  globe  either  safe  or  Immune 
from  the  hazard  of  nuclear  extermination 
Nuclear  tipped  missiles,  now  In  existence,  on 
txjth  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  are  able. 
with  varying  accuracy,  to  zero  in  to  any 
part  of  the  w<jrld  The  nuclear  arsenal  of 
the  United  Stales  Is  far  stronger  than  that 
of  Communist  Russia  That  Is  the  Judgment 
of  the  military  and  civilian  leaders  in  our 
Government  best  qualified  to  say.  We  In- 
tend U)  keep  It  that  way.  We  seek  peace 
with  justice  We  seek  to  deter  aggression 
by  ni.iint4ilnlng  an  unwavering  superiority  of 
our  nuclear  weapons,  our  capacity  to  deliver 
them  and.  Indeed,  of  our  entire  military  es- 
Uiblishment 

As  I  talk  to  you  we  are  bringing  Into  op- 
erational status  new  nuclear  weapons  and 
new  b.ises  from  which  to  launch  them  In 
strategic  areas  all  across  America  and  be- 
yond We  are  speeding  up  the  process,  and 
one  of  the  reastjns  for  this  Is  the  laudable 
and  patriotic  decision  which  the  leaders  of 
your  crafts  took  in  announcing  that,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  cause,  or  legal  provocation,  your 
unions  Would  not  exercise  their  right  to 
strike  at  any  of  the  missile  or  space  sites 
at  which  they  labor  We  are  engaged  In  the 
most  deadly  serious  business  our  country 
has  ever  known  With  your  faithful  and 
constant  adherence  to  your  voluntary  no- 
strlke  pledge  on  missile  bases,  my  fellow 
Americans,  we  shall  demonstrate  that  an 
aggression  against  America  would  swiftly 
and  surely  turn  the  land  of  the  aggressor 
nation  Into  a  sea  of  fite 

You  are  Interested,  of  course.  In  my  views 
respecting  legislation  affecting  organized 
labor      I   trv  to  call   them  as  I  see  them.     If 
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you  will  let  me  say  so.  I  try  to  represent 
the  Interest  of  the  people.  I  am  glad  that 
on  many  Issues  In  which  you  and  your  fellow 
members  have  a  deep  concern  that  we  were 
able  to  share  a  common  view.  Let  me  recall 
some  of  them. 

We  were  united  In  our  oppasltlon  to  the 
misnamed  rlght-to-work  proposal  which 
would  have  meant  no  rights  and  little  work. 

We  were  united  In  believing  there  was  a 
need  for  a  balanced,  equitable  law  requir- 
ing public  discloburc  for  certain  practices 
engaged  In  by  both  management  and  labor. 

We  were  united  In  believing  that  prehlre 
apreements  In  the  construction  Indtistry 
should  be  enlliled  to  the  same  recognition 
as  Collective  bargaining  agreements  entered 
Into  in  other  Industrlen  And  the  Congress, 
and  the  President,  In  1969,  agreed  with  us. 
After  all,  your  agrremenls  had  been  re- 
g.irded  for  a  hundred  years  a-s  legal,  binding 
I'bligations  In  your  Industry,  until  a  rule, 
evolved  with  indu.strlal  plants  In  mind. 
placed  them  In  Jeopardy.  Prehlre  agree- 
ments are  universally  regarded  as  Indis- 
pensable In  this  industry.  Why  should  they 
not  be  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as 
agreements  In  other  Indoslrlet.? 

We  expres.sly  approved  union-operated  hir- 
ing halls.  They  have  always  been  regarded 
tis  fulflUtng  the  needs  of  both  employees  and 
cralt.'inen  In  the  construction  field.  They 
have  performed.  In  addition,  a  desirable  so- 
cial purpose.  We  gave  effect  to  the  principle 
of  seniority  In  your  Industry.  Seven  day 
union  security  provisions  were  approved. 
Unions  and  employers  were  permitted  to  en- 
ter Into  agreements,  in  their  own  self-In- 
terest, to  protect  and  preserve  wages  and 
Working  cotidltlons  established  by  local  col- 
lective b.ir^'.iinlng  agreements  at  the  site  of 
(onstructKjn.  Finally,  we  specifically  legal- 
ized vacation,  apprenticeship  and  other  train- 
ing progranis. 

In  the  f.ishlonlng.  gentlemen,  of  this  rec- 
ord of  progress,  1  have  been  pleased  to  par- 
ticipate from  the  outset,  both  as  a  sponsor 
and  as  an  active  advocate. 

We  were  united  In  l>el;eving  that  national 
l.ilxir  policy  should  operate  In  precisely  the 
same  fashion  on  all  organized  labor,  and 
that  It  Is  indefensible  and  wrong  to  provide 
Industrial  unloijs  with  one  set  of  rights  but 
to  subject  craft  unions  to  a  different  stand- 
ard. Tlius.  we  believe  that  President  Elsen- 
hower and  President  Kennedy  were  both 
correct  In  urging.  In  simple  Justice  and  fair- 
ness, that  building  tradesmen  be  treated 
equally  with  other  workers  In  this  land.  There 
ought  to  be  one  Iat>or  policy,  not  two.  Elsen- 
hower recommended  the  so-called  on-site 
amendment.  I  supported  It.  Indeed,  the 
then  Senator,  now  President  Kennedy,  and 
1  were  the  co-sponsors  of  Elsenhower's  oft- 
repeated  legislative  propcx'^al. 

We  have  been  united  In  demanding  revi- 
sion and  extension  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  so 
that  community  wage  standards  cannot  be 
undercut  by  fly-by-nlght  ojjerators  using 
cheap  labor,  often  Imported  from  another 
State. 

We  were  united  in  demanding  that  the  pre- 
vailing wage  law  apply  to  the  41,000-mile  In- 
terstate and  defense  highway  construction 
program  — the  largest  construction  project  In 
the  hlsU>ry  of  man.  May  I  recall,  with  con- 
siderable pride,  that  your  speaker  led  the 
fl::ht  on  thLs.  supplied  the  swing  vote  in  com- 
mittee, and  stood  on  the  Senate  floor,  a  little 
lonely  at  first,  but  with  sufficient  help  as  the 
months  went  by,  until  finally  this  fight  was 
won. 

In  the  United  States  with  over  70  million 
Americans  in  the  labor  force,  and  in  Califor- 
nia with  almost  6' 2  million  people  In  our 
own  labor  establishment,  the  Issues  I  have 
enumerated  are  neither  narrow  nor  paro- 
chial. I  frankly  believe  the  position  I  took 
on  them  is  the  position  that  men  of  goodwill 
ought  to  take.  I  believe  they  are  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.    If  I  did  not  believe  so,  I  would 


oppose  them.  And  I  apologize  to  no  one  for 
the  record  I  have  made.  I  believe  it  is  a 
good  record. 

Last  year  I  supported  wages  and  coverage 
legislation  by  which  over  a  3-year  period, 
workers  covered  under  the  law,  will  receive 
a  minimum  of  91^25  an  hour.  As  of  today, 
under  the  new  law,  they  receive  a  minimum 
of  $1.15  an  hour.  That  means  the  minimum 
wage  Is  $46  a  week  today.  I  have  been  de- 
nounced for  voting  for  this  law,  under 
which  In  September  1963  covered  workers 
will  receive  a  minimum  salary  of  $50  a  week. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  those  who  wrote  de- 
nunciatory letters  to  me  receive  $50  a  week 
or  less? 

Last  year  I  supported  legislation  pre.  iding 
for  Federal  aid  to  education.  You  and  I 
cannot  justify  the  fact  more  than  1  million 
American  children  are  being  shortchanged 
by  half -day  school  sessions.  Neither  do  the 
national  platforms  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties.  I  devoutly  believe  in 
local  control  of  education.  I  also  believe 
that  the  education  of  our  youth  constitutes 
a  vital  part — perhaps  the  most  vital  part — 
of  the  future  of  our  country.  I  recall  the 
words  of  Jefferson:  "If  you  expect  a  country 
to  be  ignorant  and  free,  you  expect  what 
never  was  and  never  will  be." 

You  will  remember  the  controversy  which 
raged  in  the  country  in  1959.  Investigation 
had  established  that  some  in  labor  had 
violated  their  trust.  The  facts  demonstrated 
that  there  were  evil  Instances  of  illegal  agree- 
ments between  some  In  labor  and  some  in 
management  who  together  conspired  against 
the  people.  New  legislation  was  introduced 
to  dea'4  with  the  problem.  New  legislation 
was  needed.  There  were  some  who  wanted 
no  law  at  all.  There  were  others  who  under 
the  banner  of  reform  sought  to  wipe  out 
not  only  the  abuses  but  also  the  rights  of 
labor  as  well.  I  remember  the  Senate  debate 
on  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  in  1959.  I  remember  when 
with  very  little  discussion  the  Senate  adopted 
an  amendment  sponsored  by  Senator 
McClellan,  of  Arkansas,  osten.<^ibly  providing 
a  bill  of  rights  for  labor.  As  I  read  and  re- 
read what  we  had  approved,  it  appeared  to 
me  that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  so  great 
a  mistake,  Indeed,  that  there  was  an  honest 
question  under  the  McClellan  amendment 
whether  a  union  might  have  the  right  to 
expel  pro-Communists  or  felons  from  its 
memberships.  At  any  rate,  on  behalf  of  a 
nvmiber  of  my  colleagues,  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  I  offered  a  sutwtitute  bill  of 
rights  the  next  day. 

I  endeavored  to  correct  the  inequities  of 
the  McClellan  amendment.  After  a  vigorous 
and  searching  debate,  the  Senate  adopted 
my  substitute  by  a  vote  of  77  to  14,  with 
every  member  of  the  Republican  leadership 
and  every  member  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship present  and  voting  supporting  me.  In- 
deed, Senator  McClellan  himself  Eupp>orted 
my  substitute.  I  was  seeking  fairness  In 
labor  legislation.  I  was  endeavoring  to  rep- 
resent the  public  interest,  and  that.  I  be- 
lieve I  did. 

At  any  rate,  the  Senate  thought  so.  The 
amendment  I  offered  provided  for  equal 
rights  within  a  labor  organization,  freedom 
of  8p>eech,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  from 
arbitrary  financial  exactions,  protection  of 
the  right  to  sue,  and  safeguards  against  im- 
proper disciplinary  action.  My  cosponsors 
and  I  sought  to  deal  with  the  subject  realisti- 
cally. We  sought  to  write  this  legislation 
In  terms  of  common  sense  rather  than  of 
uncommon  abuse.  We  sought  reasonable 
Federal  recognition.  We  recognized  that  the 
greatest  protection  of  a  union  member 
against  potential  abuse  should  not  be  simply 
by  enumerated  statutory  rights,  but  also  by 
a  recognition  of  "reasonable"  rulemaking 
power  In  the  union  Itself.  We  wanted  to 
fashion  a  bill  of  rights  for  labor  which  would 
permit  the  thousands  of  local  unions  In  the 


country,  most  of  whose  officers  are  un- 
salaried, to  discharge  their  responsibilities, 
to  respect  the  rights  of  members,  and  to  do 
It  all  without  having  a  lawyer  at  their  side 
constantly. 

I  am  a  lawyer.  I  like  my  profession.  But 
I  did  not  want  to  support  labor  legislation 
which  might  accurately  be  termed  as  the 
"lawyer's  relief  act  of   1959." 

Several  questions  which  arose  last  year  in 
the  Congress  will  be  before  us  again  this  year. 
You  gentlemen  will  be  Interested  in  them  as 
citizens,  as  Callfornlans,  and  as  trade 
unionists.  They  have  to  do  with  the  defense 
of  the  Nation  and  they  also  have  to  do  with 
Jobs. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  President  acting 
on  the  recommendations  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  will  urge  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  more  money  for  the  Defense 
Department  than  he  tu'ged  last  year;  and 
last  years  defense  appropriation  represented 
the  largest  peacetime  military  budget  in 
our  history.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
American  people  will  ctKnpletely  approve 
whatever  level  of  spending  may  be  neces- 
sary to  defend  our  country  and  to  deter  ag- 
gression. Part  of  the  law  of  the  defense 
budget  provides  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment shall  award  defense  contracts  on  the 
single  basis  of  what  bidder  can  give  to  the 
military  the  best,  most  efficient,  and  most 
economical  military  hardware  or  weapons 
systems.  Under  the  law,  firms  in  California 
have  been  awarded  defense  contracts  of  ap- 
proximately 24  percent  of  the  total.  Some 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  don't  like  that.  They 
want  to  take  California's  defense  business 
away  from  us  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
constituents.  The  other  day  my  friend 
from  New  York,  Senator  Jack  Javits,  and 
other  New  Yorkers,  cried  out  against  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  awarding  con- 
tracts to  California  firms  and  not  to  New 
York  firms.  In  the  last  session  other  Sena- 
tors Joined  Senator  Javits  In  sponsoring  leg- 
islation, the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
treat  our  fellow  Callfornlans  unfairly.  Not 
very  many  weeks  ago  the  Governors  of  Mis- 
souri and  Oklahoma  Joined  In  the  shrill  cry 
to  deprive  California  defense  firms  of  equal 
treatment  under  law  In  defense  business.  I 
regret  to  prophesy  that  others  from  varied 
parts  of  the  country  will  Join  the  attack. 

I  have  said  many  times  I  have  a  duty  to 
demand  equal  treatment  for  my  Callfor- 
nlans, no  more  and  no  less.  And,  of  course, 
the  Senators  from  any  State  have  the  same 
duty,  no  more  and  no  less.  But  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  object  with  vigor  any  attempt  to 
push  or  prod,  or  bully,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Into  treating  Callfornlans  unfairly  un- 
der the  law. 

Shortly  after  President  Kennedy  took  the 
oath  of  office  he  directed  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  channel  contracts  to  firms  lo- 
cated In  labor  surplus  areas.  I  denounced 
that  directive  as  Illegal.  In  March  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  'United  States 
confirmed  my  position.  Subsequently  I  ar- 
ranged an  appointment  with  the  President. 
He  assured  me  that  our  people  in  California 
would  receive  fair  treatment.  And  I  feel 
assured  they  will.  I  think  the  problem  for 
you  and  me  in  this  field  Is  essentially  one  to 
be  disposed  of  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Another  vexing  problem  will  recur,  I  am 
afraid,  this  year.  In  the  last  session  some 
of  my  eastern  colleagues  attempted  to  repeal 
the  25-year-old  6-i>ercent  differential  statute 
for  Pacific  coast  shipbuilding.  They  almost 
succeeded.  We  prevented  them  from  doing 
it  by  one  vote  on  a  roUcall.  Without  this 
statute,  ship  construction  on  the  west  coast 
would  deteriorate  to  nothing.  There  Is  no 
other  way  to  equalize  cost  differentials  be- 
tween East  and  West  by  reason  of  trans- 
portation ex(>ense.  I  anticipate  my  eastern 
colleagues   once   again  will  txy  to   slap  us 
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down.  And,  once  again,  I  shall  flght  to  pro- 
t«sct  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  people  of 
my  State 

Perhaps  the  greatest  area  of  controversy, 
and  perhaps  the  most  Important,  In  this 
year's  Congress.  wiU  occur  In  our  delibera- 
tions on  trade  policy  and  aid  policy  In  the 
coming  months,  I  want  to  discuss  these  in 
detail  with  the  people  of  our  State.  Suffice 
t)  say.  on  this  occasion,  that  I  believe  In  an 
exp,inding  foreign  trade,  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve our  country  can  live  in  Isolation,  eco- 
nomic or  otherwise,  but  that  In  the  trade 
debates,  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  am  an 
American  Senator  representing  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  dutybound  to  promoting 
their  welfare 

On  aid  policy,  I  flrmly  believe  our  mutual 
security  program,  as  adopted  over  the  years 
by  Congress,  has  been  In  the  Interests  of  uur 
own  American  security.  I  supported  It 
under  Elsenhower  I  shall  continue  to  sup- 
port It  under  Kennedy 

The  policy  nf  mutual  security  Is  written 
Into  the  law  "To  strengthen  friendly  foreign 
countries"  and  "to  continue  to  make  avail- 
able to  other  free  countries  and  petjples. 
upon  request,  assistance  of  such  nature  at;d 
In  such  amounts  as  the  United  States  deems 
advisable  and  as  may  be  effectively  used  by 
free  countries  and  peoples  to  help  them 
maintain  their  freedom  " 

But  some  of  the  Presidential  recomme:;d  i- 
tlons  and  executive  branch  administrative 
decisions.  I  reject  with  finality 

I  opposed  the  administrations  proposal  of 
last  year  that  Congress  authorize  assist.! n^t- 
to  the  governments  of  Communist  Europpin 
satellites     I  still  do 

I   oppose    the    sale   of    military    equlpinei:' 
whether  obsolete  or  not.  to  any  Communist 
nation.  In   the  Soviet  orbit  or   not,   ar.cl    th  it 
specifically    Includes    the    regrettable    Yugo- 
slavian plane  contract. 

I  object  to  the  recently  announced  declshii 
to  loan  H33  million  to  Ghana  for  a  reservuir 
and  an  aluminum  smelter  In  my  view 
Ghana  Is  not  a  friendly  foreign  cour.try  in 
the  terms  of  the  mutual  security  law 

Ghana  Is  a  totalitarian  country  It  h.us  .i 
one-party  parliament  President  Nkriim.ih  s 
political  opponents  are  In  Jail  Its  trade 
unions  are  government  controlled  with  a 
vengeance  Upwards  of  300  Soviet  bloc  tech- 
nicians are  now  stationed  In  Ghana,  and 
more  are  shortly  expected  And  today  as  w>- 
sit  here,  Moscow  Is  training  young  C'rh.ma 
military  persor.nel  on  Soviet  military  reser- 
vations 

Nkrumah  caii.s  Khrushchev  a  champion 
of  the  African  cause  and  a  true  friend  of 
the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world  At  Bel- 
grade, he  ann  unoed  supptirt  of  the  3«ivlet 
Union  posi'icin  on  i.S£ues  rangii'.g  fr-  ni  Ber- 
lin to   n  ic'.eir  test.r^.g 

We  do  not  .strengthen  the  free  w-irld  by 
strengthening  the  Communist  W->rld.  I 
want  our  coun'ry  along  with  our  aUles  t. 
extend  a  friendly,  helping  hand  Ui  govern- 
ments and  to  peoples  who  value  freedom  .md 
who  decline  to  fawn  or  grover  before  K:;rii- 
.shchev 

We  seek  a  ju^t  peace  We  seek  to  h-'!;,' 
thi>8e  who  share  our  prayers  fur  it  We  seek 
frcediim  f^r  mankind  And  together  we 
our  allies,  and  th  )se  distraught  but  cour- 
ageous states  who  J  jln  with  us  will  movp 
forward    to   attain    these   cherished    goals 

I  recall  Churchill's  words  'Humanity  will 
n^it  be  cajt  d  >wn  We  are  going  on-  swing- 
ing bravely  f  )rward  along  the  grand  high 
ri>ad  and  alreatlv  behind  the  distant  moun- 
tains is  the  primise  of  the  sun   " 


ADJOURNMENT    TO    MONDAY 

Mr  KUCHEI..  Mr  President,  if  I  may 
exerci.'^e  the  responsibility  of  the  mi- 
nority—-a  rather  rare  situation  these 
days — I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 


adjournment  pursuant  to  the  order  en- 
tered on  Tuesday,  until  Monday  next 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  lightly  on  the  ample 
shoulders  of  my  friend  from  California, 
and  I  join  in  that  m  ition 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
4  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p  m.  >  the  Sen- 
ate, under  the  order  entered  Tuesday. 
January  23.  1962,  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, January  23,  iy62,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINAnONS 

Executive  nominations  recoivr,'.  by  the 
Senate,  January  25.   1j62 

DrPl.oM^■:"!t     \Na    Foreh.n    >Tn.\ur. 

.Tohn  M  .Ste-'.fs  f  the  Dls'rlct  f  C'oliiin- 
bl.i.  a  Fore.gn  .'^er'.  ;.>•  tTlrer  m!  tlic  '-l.iss  ol 
career  m'.ni.^'er  ^l  be  Ambi.s.ador  Fxtra-r- 
dm.iry  a:  d  F'  >ri.n  'cntlary  f  the  I'nl'rd 
.States  of  .^rner.c.i  •■  .-XfgManistan,  vice  Henry 
A     Bvroade 

C"  .AUan  stt"A,irt  •  f  .\ri/.ona,  a  Foreign 
.St-rvice  officer  of  class  1  to  be  Ambassador 
Ex'ra.  Td.nary  and  PU-n.p' .'en'i.iry  'f  the 
Uni'ed  -States    -f  .\rnerlfa  to  Vt-r.e/.nfl/i 

US  Abm.s  Control  \nd  Hi-iAkm  ^.vient  .Xok.ncy 
Vice  .\dm  Edward  Neis*/n  P.jrktr  U  S 
Navy,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  an  Asfli.-,tant 
Director,  U  .S  .Arms  Control  ,iiul  D..s<irnia- 
intTit   Agency 

ISVITRS'.MT.    (■'    .VIVIKR,    f     ('    .  .\1  .\1  I -,-^Io  .N 

Kenneth    H     T'-.-'x'.t-     ■ -t    K.t.'u    kv,    'o  be 

.in    Inter. '.ite    C    n.nu-;  <.  <■    C.  n.!n.N.si    ncr  f  ^r 

the    term     ■:    7    vi  ir^   expiring   Decenif"r  .i  1 
1908       !  He  ipp  m-nient   1 

Fi:i)ER.*L      F'OVVER     (■'    VI  MI  ^^1'  iN 

Harold  C  VS  xidward  f  Illm  is  to  be  a 
nu-niber  of  tlie  Feder.il  Power  C'oinmlsalon 
■■  r  the  rern.i!  :der  f  the  N-nn  expiring 
June   22     laaJ.   vu-e  Jer'-in"   K     K ■ : ■•  kend.il! 

NaTIo^m,     MeDM'.Ii'.V      il''\KU 

Francis  A    O'Neill,   Jr       if    New    Y  .rk  1. 1   be 

a   member   of    -he    National   Mediation  Board 

for  the  tern:i  expiring  February  I     \'J6s  i  Ke- 
appoii^'mei, t   I 

Co  Mf  TRoI  I,KR     of    C''    sli.MS 

.^ndrew  M  Bacon,  if  I.oul.slana  to  be 
Comptroller  o!  Cu.stoins  with  lieadqu  ir'er-i 
.1'  New  Orle.m.-    I.a 

C'Ji  :,Ei  :■  .R   or   Ctjst'm.s 

Craig  Pottln^er,  f  .\ri/'>na  to  be  collector 
of  -ustonis  for  customs  collection  dlstrl-t 
N  '     26,   with   h-.Mdcju.ir'ers   a'    N  igales     .\r\i 

U  .S     P-  Bin     Hem  ih    .Scrvh  e 

The  fo'.liiwmg  r.indld  ites  f  r  pers  innel  ai'- 
t.on  in  the  F'.egul.ir  C  'rp.s  ^ 'f  the  Public 
Health  .Ser.lc-*  .subject  'o  f]uallflcatl  ins 
ttlTef  T   .1,-.   pr..vle.i    hy    .,i.v    ml  regu !  1 1  lon.s 

I       K'    R     ArPOlNrMKN" 

r  I  "^c  t^-nior  "lurgeon 
•   Wi...  m;    V     Chen 

To  be  surgeons 

H  vrrv  Allen  •  John  D   Egin 

J.imes  E    B.mta  William  I)    HaA.ey 

To  ^e  senior  aisiatmt  lurgeona 

Joan  M    .M'ekrnse  R  ibert  G    Godersky 

Wllli.ini  I     .\-i.h  )\i:]i  l-,r:;es"    H  iinburger 

Ger.ilcl  D    .■Kurh  ich  .1  .^e;  Ji  .-     H  i;idler 

Roger   Berrv  W;;;:im   H     Hardy 

Maurice   B     Burg  .-v  .   Ilerrn m 

AUin  J    C  x>per  .\I  .rk  M    Kir-cl.ner 

Paul  C    Cronce  .1  >••:    V    I.e'.  v 

J  .hn   L    Cutler  M    v:l  A    I  e/,  ."e     Ir 

.\lexander  W    I)eM  is;  l.iwren.e   I      M.r.in 

R  iger  A    Peldn.an  M.    .i.iel   W    M  ..  -  ...ua 


•App<iint  d    luring   the   last  rccefB  of   the 
Senate 


Robin  R    Nichols  Walter  P.  Savage 

William  E    O'Milley  Jack  Shapiro 

Bernard  W    Palmer  J  )seph  T   Sobota 

J.ick  F    Pi   kering  Evert  M    Vander  Stoep 

William  C    Ri)bi  rts  George  S    Walter 
lewis  M    H  >,  h    II 

To  br  drnt  :l  t.'i  r  ^con 

M.lton   E    .S.haefer 

To   >>(■  ^■■ni'ir  asifitan!  drntnl  sifQcons 

J    hn   Ci    Battles  Albert  J    Munk 

K  iitcne  H    Berg  Ri'gls  M    Nairn 

Robert   W     Ho.-.,,n  Dale  W    Pod.=!hadley 

.1  mics   W     B:     All  .    .Jnes  T    Pollard,  Jr 

KirlJ    He»'wer  D    n.ild   I.    Popkes 

.'lines   B    Hiigl.n  I'h  irn.is  W    Ragland 

Hersch.el   .s    H<'r'Vi,.'/  Ch  irle.  R    Ribiii.'-on 

Merlvn  B   J    lin..    n  Norin.in  A    Roswick 

Th  'in  i.s  1.    I.iiuden  J    hn  W    Vllamvas 

H  'bert    C     McAlex.m-  John  G    Wilson 

der    I.'  H  \lph   A    Frew 
J  '.mes  .\    M    r  ig  :  irt 

T'-  h,'  venior  <(!'.',f  .'^  rtiginerri 
R    b-:t  w    Jones  III 
Will;  an  U    Kehr 
W      I    ni  A    M  Q\t  iry 

/  . ,  hr  v  !  'uf '!■  V  •■'lairicer 

M.i.  '.n   A    Ha. ler    Jr 

To  be  .^C'lior  a.ti.it aut  ^ii'i,!a'y  engmrm 

R     .hard  F    Reavis 
i'au.  W    Wtlser 

To  be  as""  't  I m  -j 'i '.'ti'  v  rnginecra 

.Mbi  rt  W    Br  'mberg  Lee  R    Lunsford 

.^a:;dlpr  H    Dlcksoii  W..II.1IU  T    Sayers 

Donald  (i    Fox  William  L  Wagner 

R:,  h..ird  W   Gerstle  C  irlton  S  Wilder 

H:-  li.irii  1)  Grundy  Walter  R.  Wilson 
H.'  h.ird  F    J.iqulsh 

r  '  '>■■  Mi'iior  a'i^'>tu'it  -iLinttary  engineer) 

Wi.li.irn  I.    Brim  k  Flwvn  Holtrop 

Dale.-;    Hr\son  I>  iiald  T   Oakley 

J.iir.es  R    Buchtel  M.irls  PubullS 

Ronald  F   C.ene  B.irrett  N    SlnoWltZ 

J    '.;  h  H    Fr.i:./-  Charles  E   Tharp 

n.t'.'.rs  Charles  H    Wentworlh 
R    gir  C    Grimm  III 

To  hr  venior  j\^'\tii'it  pharmactst) 

Fdgar  N    Duncan 
H.irrv  A    Hicks 
F'l"Aiird.s    Thom|»ion 

To  b''  a.^iifttint  pharmacists 

l..n>  m  F    Angle  Ronald  D   Gilbert 

Fred  Angres  Thomas  B   Poux 

.Max  D   [>)oley  J.imea  L  8'iowden 

Robert  L   Duvall  Cl.iir  G   Wetmore 

Curtis  C}    r    E-Aii.g  tiary  J   Wold 

Cl.vrence  I.   Fortner  Larry  A    Wood 

To  he  <u'iior  aofi   fii'if  pharmacists 
Gordon  R    Alrd  Robert  E   Miller 

.N.mcy  B    Finch  .Andrew  J   Pa«»erl.  Jr 

J  -hn  T   Glm    n  J  ,rnes  A   Resko 

J  .lis  M    Meisler  Robert  J   Schollard 

To  ^>e  senio'  ■<rirntist 
F^ed'  r!(  k  F    Fergvuson 

To  be  s(  ic'ijivf 
R    be:'   J    Fills 

To  he   id'o'  (joK.Mnf  scientists 

Carlton  M    C.ii: nl  Ali.m  Hlrsch 

Jr  Kskm  Huff 

.\rihur  D    Flyim  Julius  A    Kasel 

WllU.iin  J    Ci'-xlwln,  J.mies  G    Kelly 

Jr  Mlcah  I    Krlchevsky 
.\.::  ed  K    C  ir/.enda 

/■   1    hr  a\^  :     !a  '1  .'         Ifnttst 

M  •.r-    Y    1  .   '.^'ley 

To   'i('   ~ii'i  it'fian 

Ed;      I;    y     Nt  ■.wn.m 

Tu  be  senior  a   visfu'it  sanitarians 

N.irrr..in  .\    Gelger  Ceorge  E    Prime 

Maurice  (,  i'-or  ge'.  Ich  I  hoinas  C.  Sell 

.!  o.     -.  !■■    Mirtm  R.)ljert  A    Steven* 

R    .    :    <)    Olmsted  R    bert  W.  WlUon 
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To  be  assistant  sanitarians 
I 


Bobby  F.  Craft 
Dale  J.  Johnson 
David  B.  Moses 

To  be  senior  assiatcnt  veterinary  officer 

Jerry  F    Stara  | 

To  be  nurse  officers 

i;)olores  R  Basco 
Helen  Grosskopf 
Germalne  S    Krysan 

Tn  be  dietitians 

•Merme  Bonnell  Jeanne  M  Reld 

I>iisM  Gamble  Alice  M.  Stang 

To  be  senior  assistant  dietitians 

Phyllis  M   Charest  Vllma  C    Graasl 

M.iureen  A    Doherty      Esther  C.  Namian 
Mary  E   Ferrell 

To  be  a.s.si.sfarif  diefttians 

Betty  L    Beach 
EU/jibeth  K    Witter 

To  be  senior  a.'-sistjnt   therapist 

W. liter  S    Seklya 

To  be  a.N.'.i.'ifiint  therapists 

F^ank  H   Trcxske   Jr. 
Carol  A    Wendell 

To   be  health  services  officers 

Rebecca  C    Chavez 
Joel  J.  Vernlck  | 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officers 

Charles  P.  Proom 
Carol  A    Lewis  | 

To  be  assistant  health  services  officers 

Virginia  C    Davis 
Richard  A    Mackey 

II      FOR    CONriRMATION    OT    APPOINTMENT 

To  be  sen-.or  surgeons 

Waller  C  Glowers  Leon  Sokoloff 

Charles  M    Grace  Patrick  J.  Sullivan 

Charles  E    Horner  George  N.  Wagnon 
Alan  L    Klein 

To  be   surgeons 

Henry  M   Gelfand  Ray  H.  Hayes 

F  Gentry  Harris  Lyman  C.  Wyne 

To  be  senior  dental  surgeons 

Albert  C    Adams  Oficsu- B.  Tate 

Paul  N    Baer  Gerson  Wasserman 

To  be  den'al  surgeons 

William  O   Engler 
Colle  H    Mlllsap,  Jr.       | 

To  be  senior  <ianitary  engineers 

Israel  Bernstein 
Norman  E    Tucker       | 
Charles  L   Weaver 

To  be  sani  ary  engineer 

Clarence  E   Cuyler 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 

James  G    Gardner 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineer 

Thurman  B.  Sauls 

To  be  sen  or  scientist 

.Jo&eph  H   Sclnibert 

To  be  scientist 

Norman  A    Clarke 

To  be  s.initaridir 

Jolin  H    Fritz 

To  be  vetc  inary  officer 

\\ m.lton  M.  Decker 

To  be  nurse  officers 

Marjjaret  F   Carroll 
Bernadette  T   Mesl 


•Appfiinted   during   the   last  recese  of  the 

Senate. 


To  be  health  services  officers 

Delbert  L.  Nye 
Rfichel  S.  Slmmet 

m.    FOR   PERMANENT  PROMOTION' 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineer 

John  E  Hagan  III 

In  the  Army 

Tlie  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,   sections   3284    and    3298: 

To  be  first   lieutenants 

Alley,  Frank  M.,  Jr  ,  085828. 
Andrews,  John  De  M.,  087993. 
Appleton,  Forrest  W.,  092153. 
Arwood,  Thomas  B.,  090217. 
Barnard.  Robert  H  ,  085852. 
Barnes,  William  R  ,  085853. 
Barrett.  William  M.,  085859. 
Bellaver.  Richard  F  .  085881. 
Borgmann,  Wayne  A.,  085910. 
Borstorff.  Allan  R..  08591I. 
Boysen,  John  H..  085919. 
Brenner.  Donald  R  ,  094739. 
Brown,  Richard  L.,  085940. 
Buckner,  James  L.,  085950. 
Butts,  WUllam  T.,  092170. 
Byrd,  James  E..  085963. 
Calhoun,  George  H  .  085964. 
Campbell.  Donald  W  ,  091784. 
Capllck,  William  J.,  085970. 
Clark,  Vernon  L  ,  094280. 
Clary,  William  T..  088629. 
Coffman,  Joe  P.,  085099. 
Covington,  Dwight  H  ,  094281. 
Curtis,  George  R..  086034. 
Dahlll,  John  B  ,  086039. 
Daniel.  Howard,  Jr.,  086042. 
Dennis  John  A..  086057. 
Domal.  Stanley  J.,  086072. 
Donaldson,  Orlow  B  ,  3d,  086073. 
Downey.  Hal  W.,  086083. 
Downing,  William  R.,  086084. 
Durham.  Thomas  F.,  3d,  086101. 
Eklund.  Robert  G.,  091816. 
Evans,  Jaye  H.,  087510. 
Plnnerty.  Ronald  E.,  092188. 
Fluke,  Eugene  C  ,  086148. 
Fox.  Morton.  088379. 
Frazler,  Larry  D  .  086158. 
Freeman,  Monroe  E  ,  Jr.,  093408 
Pudge,  Eugene  E  ,  086166. 
Geiger,  Arthur  H.,  089060. 
Gracey,  Lloyd  F.,  Jr.,  085755. 
Graham,  Charles  McM.,  091846. 
Grassi.  Robert  H.,  066197. 
Gray,  Harlen  E..  088708. 
Greene,  Therman  R  ,  066200. 
Gregg,  William  G  ,  086202. 
Groves,  Charles  D  ,  086207. 
Groves.  Michael  D.,  086551. 
Harrington,  George  S.  Jr.,  089660. 
Hayes.  Richard  E.,  086238. 
Hlllen,  John  F.,  Jr.,  085569. 
Hobar.  Basil  J.,  086266. 
Horton.  Franklin  N  .  086280. 
Horton.  Lowrey  P  .  089376. 
Hugglns.  Bobby  R.,  066287. 
Hunt.  James  W..  Jr  .  089224. 
Jackson.  George  B  ,  Jr  ,  094473. 
James.  Theodore  K..  086313. 
Jayne,  Robert  K.,  Jr..  086316. 
Johnson.  Harold  D..  086329. 
Johnson.  Richard  G..  094090. 
Johnson,  Stanley  R.,  086331. 
Jones.  Julius  E.,  086338. 
Jordan.  George  W.,  Jr  ,  086341. 
Kane,  John  S.,  092206. 
Karegeannes,  Harry  G..  092207, 
Kelly,  Edward  J..  089523. 
Keyes.  Billy  G..  086360. 
Kimball,  William  D.,  092079. 
Kincaid.  William  L..  065429. 
Kline,  Gary  L.,  066377. 
Krlzan,  WUllam  A.,  086390. 
Krupa,  Stephen  A.,  Jr.,  091304. 
Kuehl,  James  L.,  086392. 
Kuhn.  William  K.,  Jr  ,  094479. 


Lawson,  Owen  D.,  085602. 

Ledbetter,  Homer  M.,  Jr..  086408. 

Lindberg,  Robert  J.,  087838. 

Lovell,  Don  E.,  086430. 

Luzletti,  John  E.,  094316. 

Lyles,  Billy  A..  094484. 

Markofski,  Donald  K.,  086456. 

Matchette,  Claude  R.,  086473. 

McGranahan.  Kenneth  L.,  094320. 

Mclnerney.  Bernard  M.,  089253. 

McNabb,  Jerry  W.,  086503. 

McNult,  Joel  W.,  086505. 

McPeek,  Donald  F,,  Jr.,  086506. 

Megehee.  Daniel  B.,  086509. 

Mellon,  James  T  ,  085437. 

Miles,  Elwyn  C  ,  Jr  ,  093469. 

Mitchell,  Thomas  P.,  094492. 

Moe,  Donald  W.,  085623. 

Morris,  George  A..  086549. 

Morrow.  Douglas  C,  093061. 

Neal,  Samuel  L.,  Jr..  086569. 

Nee,  John  R.,  091807. 

Niven.  Charles  P.,  086577. 

Ondecker,  Lawrence  W.,  094327. 

Oliver,  Robert  T  .  086593. 

Parker,  Purvis  L.,  089600. 

Parks,  James  D.,  Jr.,  087873. 

Patrick,  Horace  B.,  092111. 

Phelps,  Keith  A  ,  094633. 

Phlfer,  Thomas  K.,  086630. 

Phillips.  Harold  E..  094635. 

Pierre,  Russell,  Jr.,  086636. 

Provenzano,  Robert  J.,  085642. 

Pruett,  Billy  R.,  085072. 

Rath,  Peter  F.,  089579. 

Rawllngs.  Charles  S.,  093073. 

Reddln,  Thomas  E  ,  086672. 

Richardson.  Joseph  B.,  089135. 

Robinson,  Robert  R.,  086695. 

Rosamond,  John  B.,  088905.  -. 

Rugenstein,  Edgar  H..  086708. 

SaUey,  Robert  W.,  086715. 

Sanders,  Clarence  B.,  Jr.,  086717. 

Sauvageot.  Jean  A.,  091378. 

Schultz,  Kenneth  R.,  090469. 

Schumann,  Reinhard  H.,  089597. 

Schwartz.  Paul  R..  094340. 

Seer  est.  Bobby  P.,  092248. 

Sherrell,  Wilson  J.,  086757. 

Singer,  Lawrence  A.,  091383. 

Sisterman,  Lawrence  E.,  086768. 

Snow,  Quentln  E..  088497. 

Sparling,  Darryl  E.,  086796. 

Swain,  Richard  C.  092129. 

Taylor,  Paul  W.,  088970. 

Taylor,  Ralph  W.,  086846. 

Taylor,  William  D.,  086847. 

Tew.  Clyde  A.,  086851. 

Thompson,  John  T.,  Jr.,  094503. 

Urciuoli.  George  R.,  093094. 

Vlnett,  Peter  A.,  086896. 

Vitale.  Michael  L.,  092267. 

Vogl,  Raymond  E.,  094354. 

Wakelln,  John  D.,  094507. 

Waldrop,  John  C,  086902. 

Wales,  Wayne  F..  Jr.,  085459. 

Walker,  Clifford  M.,  Jr.,  089307. 

Wall.  Kenneth  L..  086903. 

Watts,  Thurman.  085279. 

Welker,  John  J.,  086921. 

Wheeler.  Albln  G.,  093100. 

White.  William  L.,  Jr.,  086929. 

Wlgner,  Larry  R..  094509. 

Williams,  Stuart  H.,  092273. 

Wilson.  Carroll  R.,  086941. 

Wilson.  Gifford  D.,  094802. 

Wilson,  Henry  W..  086943. 

Windham.  William  J.,  086946. 

Woods,  Roy  S..  Jr.,  086956. 

Wright,  Randolph  M.,  085708. 

Wright,  Willie  F.,  086960. 

Young.  Carl  L  .  086970. 

Zahn.  Kenneth  C,  086973. 

Zlerak,  Robert  A..  086976. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Ajshwood,  Carl  R..  088555. 
Brady,  Patrick  H..  088015. 
Crow,  Kenneth  E..  086025. 
Harling,  John  T.,  094303. 
Harris,  Leonard  G.,  094087. 
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Hatfield,  Earl  P  ,  OS44fl3 
Heller.  Kyle  M  ,  068730. 
Helser.  Carl  VV  .  C>e«0«5 
H  >pltlns.  Richard  L.,  068743. 
J  jhnscn.  Harry  D  ,  0©476«. 
L.iirU.  8te-w;trt  W  ,  086S99. 
I  anipe.  Christian  F  .  068415. 
Lander.  Robert  J  ,  068779. 
Lorini?.  Doiiglaa  M  .  A88797. 
Sc-hieier   Donald  D  .  094642. 
Short.  EUwiirrl  A  .  088204 
Sum.nnary.  Robert  J  .  O93085. 
Tuten.  W;:mm  R  .  3d  .  094866. 
Wcilker.  M  ir  ,  ;n  E  ,  093096. 

Tj    hi"    Irst    hfiitenant,    Arvn/    Nurse    Corpi 

H  irt,  .Suzani.e  D  .  N3054. 
Tresse;:.  EilZabf.h  E.,  N3063. 

r^j   'De  flrit  lieutenant,  Wornen's  Army  Cor-pi 

Nelson.  Nanry  L.,  L.685. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  by  tranafer  In  the 
!?rades  specllled.  under  the  provlslona  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3283,  3384 
3285.  3286.  3287.  3288.  and  3282. 

To  be  C'lpfaitt.  Judge  Advocate  Genrral 
Corps 

Rarlck   David  (  AOC) ,  083617. 

Tu  be  first  lieutenant 

Schulze.  Howard  D   (MSC) .  084286- 

The  following-named  persons  for  apfolnt- 
rnent  in  the  Retjular  Army  of  the  United 
S'-ates.  In  the  tirades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Utle  10.  United  Statee  Code.  ae<- 
tlond   3283.   3284.   3285.   3286.   3287    and   3288 

To  be  captains 

Connell.  Thomas  E  .  01883672 
Dlllard.  Douglas  C.  0948755. 
Jackson.  Wallace  L..  0991180. 
J<jhnson.  William  D..  Jr..  04009950. 
L.mi^ston.  Gary  E  .  04009822. 
Palenchar.  Andrew  K..  04005340. 
Semerllni?.  Ronald  P.,  O1931808. 
Shelby.  Prantt  P.  02014622. 
Smith.  CHjorge  K..  01702302. 
Walker,  WlUliun  A..  01881717. 
Wilson.  Virgil  H  .  02021123. 

T )  be  first  lieutenants 

Bu.swell.  Arthur  T  ,  04064472. 
Pinch.  Kenneth  W  .  O4074806. 
J  nies.  Luther  E  .  04035817. 
I.otz.  Thomas  M  .  Jr  ,  04067038. 
r  vnch.  Eu(?«'ne  9  .  02298339. 
Rl')VO.  Jose  A  ,  Jr     04063757. 
Willis.  Carlton,  O.5.104288. 

To  be  ^rf-ond  Ueutenanti 

B-  rrlman,  Edward  T  .  Jr  .  06207281. 
Berthiaume,  Paul  D  .  05006746. 
ChamberlaUi.  Craig  R  ,  05307189. 
DalUin.  Clarence  E  .  II.  05;J11773. 
Firlpy   J  «fph  I  .  Jr    02302244. 
Prjst.  D»Mn  R  .  05jn.U7 
Ciray.  RmiaUl  E  .  05.107217 
Orfenw^Hxl    Hci.rv  V  ,  O5.S08876. 
H.iU.  Wi;;iam  N     05307343. 
HI.  k.s.  J  .hn  A     O55043.S2 
Hu^'hps    P;Urlck  R     OS21  1811 
Hunter.  Ana.'-ew  H     057'j4916 
Kf  rr  J.vnies  S  ,  O5403296 
Kersisaw   The   dore  O  ,  Jr  ,  O5405T37. 
KiP.Ter.  Oeor^e  W  .  O.52o773'> 
Li^duT^sXl.  W  .Iter  P    05209217. 
.M.irkha.-n    William  E  ,  05310637. 
M   :h«>1,  J   h:-.  L  ,  05211701 
M  >  Tf.  Charles  L  .  06308997. 
Muilenlx   Hon  »:d  O  ,  06404960 
Piccolo.  J  jhn  A  ,  05005920 
Rciber.  CatI  P    Jr    05005418. 
Smith.  David  K  ,  05310459 
S<der»trom   Kobert  C  .  06406699. 
fczab^).  Richard  M     06006132. 
W Alton.  D.iMd  J  ,  06010820. 

The  foKowins^-named  persona  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  FCPirular  Army  of  the  United 
Sta*.e<(  In  the  c^rades  and  corps  specified,  un- 
der the  prnvi.si.  na    .f  title  10.  United  States 


Code.    secUona   3383     3284     S285,    3286     3287 
3288.    3289.   3290.   3291,   3292,   3294.   and   3311 

To  be  captain    Ar'np  Nurse  Corps 

Hanlclna.  OecUe  J  .  N797164. 

To  be  captains.  Dental  Co'-ps 

Brown.  J    ^.ii.S     054(i,sni8 
JanUa.  Rlch.ird  U  .  0551B111. 
Lewis    J  i-k  A  .  O.'i500379 
l>ird   Raymond  Y  .  Jr  .  05012525. 
Lowery   R-xInoy  K     01942268 
Swaii-Hon    Charles  N     Sr     04043843 
T!.ori.,u^    r;.illpC     Jr     (),VtO»i7-JI. 

w..;:   r  1  J  jiiii  w  .  o.iJuiJi J. 
Tu    be    rapfa.'"      Judg-    Adi-ocate    Genera'.  •■ 

(         ps 

Rodriguez.  .Simon  Y  ,  0^293278. 

To  be  captain".   ^f''diral   C'-p^ 

C  ir'^>n.  John  W  .  Jr  .  (.'4044020 
.MLi.'lowe.  Julius  P  ,  Jr    (.).;jd4oJl. 
ScheeU.  Walter  L..  OJj9olt51. 

To    be    captain,    Wumrn'i     A'<^y    Corps 

Johancen.  M..ry  G  .  L230O93,T 

To    be    first    lieutenant,    Army    Nurse   Corps 

Haupert.  Irene  T..  N23024<W 

To   be   first   lieutenant,  Dcital  Corps 

Stegall,    Robert    O. 

To  be  firxt  lieutenants    Judge  Adt'<^ate 
Generni  s    C^rrps 

Johnson.  Jeremy  R  .  O500I878 
Lock-wood.  Gary  E  .  02304292. 
Poore.  Roger  S  .  O5304573 

To    be    first    Ufutenanti,    Medical    Lurps 

Cohen.  Harvey  M    04085307. 
Deadrlck,  L.  nnie  F.     Jr 
Sauer,  Gerald  P    O230519H 
ThusB.  Charle.s  J  ,  Jr  .  023^)0790 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Veterinary  Corps 

Bratthauar.  Rob»rt  E  .  QJJOOSei. 

To  be  ft'st  Ueutenafxt .   W'^rrtm's  Army  Corps 
Mathews.  Ch.irlotte  L  .  L22jlG<i2. 

To  be  second  Ueuteriants.  A-rny  Nurse  Corpi 

Corbett,  Mary  J    N'J407248. 
Kerry,  Hazel,  N54 11300 
Norton.  Prances  L  .  .V5407465. 

To    be    secijnd    lieutevant  i,    Medcal    Service 
Corps 

Jones.  Ronald  C  .  O5703d«2 
Kearns,  W,;:i.^m  J    02>9H4I4 
MereTies-s   Pent^in  K     Jr    O5"060f>9 
Sandlfer.  Calvin  P  .  VI,  05309980 

To    be    second    lieutena'iti,    Womt"i.i    Army 
Corps 

Carroll.  SalUe  L.  E  ,  1.2  '  )2:loo. 
Wat-<t<jn   I>-ini:a.  U-"302J25 
Weber    Donna  .M  .  1.23  j2371  . 

The  (oUowlng-nsmrd  dl.itinKulnhed  mili- 
tary students  f  ir  «pp<->lntment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  .'-^'ate?!  in  the  ijrade 
and  Corps  specified  under  the  proviolons  of 
title  10,  United  States  C-iKle.  sertmns  328J, 
3284,  3285.  328C.  3287.  32B8  and  32i>0: 

To    be    second    lieutenants,    Mcdit'al   Service 
Corps 

Baker.  J    ;;:,  'A'  .  II  I-illile    James  V 

Barbour.  Mlch.icl  C        I.po:ie   Richard  J 


Thimp.'ion,  Jerry  L. 
Truscoft.  J.imes  J. 


Brennan.  Richard  E 
Conway,  Brian  J. 
Curtis.  Jame.<i  H. 
Ernist,  B.irry  L. 
Gary.  Dennis  T. 
Oee.  Langston 
Gerukos,  John 
Gordon.  Thomas  J. 
HalUsey  John 
Harvey.  Edw.ird  A  .  Jr 
H  iwland.  Elvln  B. 
Kendall.  J  .hn  L. 
Kerne r.  Gei  r«e 
Kovach.  Fr  ii.k 
Kullbom.  M-.TTlU  C. 
Jr 


.Malt.  .Sherw  m  H 
-M.in -e   Wi;..,im  W    J- 
Mar-.n    Robert  E    Jr 
.M   Dt-rmrtt.  .Arthur  A 
M  :Oo'*a:i    J  ih;i  J 
Miller.  Dennu  D 
Mij<<ly.  Michael  A 
Powell    I'-rednck  C 
}U  IclltTe.  J  .hn  H 
;;.i:n!rez.  O^car    Jr 
Reinert    J  ihii  P 
Hoedel,  Paul  E  .  Jr 
Row.ettp,  Lernviel  A 
.Simpkin.s  Charles  M 
Si.vder.  Charles  W    Jr 
Streeter,  Charles  L 


Wallette.  Alonzo  V. 
Weigand.  Deals  M. 

The  following-named  dlstlngulahed  mili- 
tary .'Students  for  appoii.mient  In  the  Re*;- 
Uoir  Army  ol  the  UiuteU  atalGS  In  the  grade 
of  second  lleu'enaiit 
of  title  lU  United  St.i 
3284.   32B5.  3i86.   32«7 

AcufT.  Alfred  M  .  Jr. 
Aflourilt.  Rene 
Albertella.  Raymond 
C 

Alexander   Franklin  D  Conner"    HuvkI  C 
AlUsK^n.  William  C  C  rlis.*.  William  K 

An.ick.  Robert  L  .  Jr  Jr 

ApplebftUm   I.ia»ren«.e   Couture.  J  ^hn  P. 
Armatrou^.  M.ti.  u;  L  .  Cc.    Liale  E. 

Jr 
Arnold    Pr.-   '  >ii  T 
A.^herman    H..  h.ir'l  P 
Au.stln   Ralph  E  .  Jr. 


u:;dfr  the  provl.-jlfjns 
es  C  de  sectlcr.s  3283. 
and    3288. 

Coleman.  Bennic  L. 
Colson    David  A 
Cone   Edward  E  .  Jr. 
Couk.m,  William  H. 


H.iKijett    Fred  K 
P.  iker.  HlchH'd  H 
H  inks.  Stephen  J 
P.irber   Don  W 
Barnes,  John  W. 
Barqum,  Brian  L. 
Batchelor.  David  K 

Jr 
BattaRlloll,  Victor  J 
Bax    .M.iurice  F 
Bayer.  J.m.es  W 
Beck.  Joseph  W. 
Bel.inlch,  Joseph  F  . 

Jr 
Bell.  Eldered  N  .  Jr. 
Bellinger.  Robert  A 
Belt/   Charley  L 
Bender   Ch^rle."?  D 
Benedict.  Michael  J 
Ben.-e    WUll.im  J. 
v.:    kert.  Dale  J. 
I'lf^g-s   Diinny  J. 
Blg^s    H-:.rT  D 
Bltler    William  D 
Blackwell.  DiiTld  K 


Crcce.  Paul  A 
Cvirunlngs,  Edward  J 
t'uniinint;s.  Jol-.n  W. 
Cunha   H<"rbert 
Carry.  John  L  .  Jr. 
Curtis.  Anthony  M. 
Curtis.  Richard  M 
d  .\.'nl)roi;ic'.  William 

J 
D  Andrade.  Walter  C. 
Da.ls,  RyliUid  P  .  Jr. 
De  iton.  Sterling  W. 
DeFantl.  David  J 
Delgert.  Richard 
DeLuca.  Donald  P. 
Df-.M.ircu.  Ftancls  H  , 

Jr 
Deveaux.  William  P. 
D:Gduardo.  Joseph 
DitUimo.  Hector  T. 
LVxlson.  BlUle  R. 
!>  Ian   David 
I>  'novftn,  Timothy  H  . 

Jr 
Dopp.  Cf«orge  G.  B. 
I>.w   Peter  T 
Drv.n.niond,  Dv  nn  C. 
I)u.  .itte    Mnynard  R. 
nu:.:i   David  R 


B..nabolonU   Julius  J   Dvii.nlngton,  Jo«»eph  C 


B'  mean,  William  K 

Jr 
B-tiner   Har    Id  .S 
B<X)«e,  Donald  W  ,  Jr 
Bowen,  Patil  J 
Bowers.  Uevrge  W. 
Bowni.i:;    WlUi  an  R. 
Breunan.  WUlUim  A. 
Brewer.  Charles  R 
Brick.  William  B. 
Briirgs    David  S 
H.-.^t  .1    Donald  P 
Brown.  Keith  I 
Brown,  Kenneth  M 
Brown,  Tony  R. 
Bruce,  Gene  D 
Brumrleld.  Wetzel  D 
Buckley,  James  M  . 

OJ706523 
B  il)?er    De:.n!^  B 
liingay,  David  J. 
B'unton,  Terry  R 
Biir-hlll    H    war'!  R 
BurkhoMer    W.irr^n  ? 

Jr 
Burn?.  Gary  .\I. 
Byrne.  William  F 
Caicglano.  Patsy  G 
Call.  William  A.  Jr. 
C.vmbarerl.  Rt>sfl  A 
C.imp.  Joseph  W    .Ir 
Campbell.  David  B 
Campbell  James  .\    H 
Canelos,  Wlllliini  A 
Carley.  John  H 
CatIow,  Hlch.ird  D 
Carniolll.  Nlckl  H. 
Charbonneau. 

Ron.ild  J 
Ch,>iie,  Benjamin  O  , 

Jr. 
Chatham   Ror^ald  L. 
Co..in,  .\lbert  R  ,  Jr 
Coleman.  Alan  B. 


D  .:it.  'ii   Jame^  O 
Hdwardfi    FKnd  W  .  Jr 
F.'pr.  John  M 
Eiler.  James  M. 
Fill  'tt.  Thomas  N     Jr 
Erway.  Douglas  K 
Krwm.  Bobby  D. 
K..iiis   Richard  A. 
Kvei".    I>onnld  O. 
P*ard.il   John  E 
h  irmer.  Michael  B 
Farrls.  James  L 
Faxun.  Robert  M 
Feerl'-k.  Martin  S  ,  Jr 
Fe.ier,  Joseph  H  .  Jr 
I'ernindes.  Alfredo  J  . 

Jr 
Fical.  ra.  Paul  B 
1-  .icstune.  Terry  J 
K.^.  her    John  O  .  IV 
KIsher   Lawrence  D 
I-'')rcier.  Dtivld  N. 
}■    urnl'  r,  Maurille  J  P 
Frcl'.ig   Merle 
FYlck   1  hnmas  If 
Gagnor..  Richard  J    E 
C.arUe.  Daniel  F 
Girvin   RUh.ird  P 
C.autliltr   John  A 
f  'Tard.  Jaocjues  B. 
t  r.es>c   fiec  irge  H  .  Jr. 
<■  :^<rt.  J  ihn  R 
C.ini    re.  Gary  B. 
OLuer,  IXmald  .S. 
Goet.^.  Arthur  D. 
Cforbea-Frontera, 

Roberto 
Ciurcys.  Greg  jry  N. 
Cireaion.  Earl  S  .  3d 
Green, Jue  C 
Greer   Peter  R 
Grllll,  Michael  R. 
liuii.n.  Jack  L. 
Hahn,  Wade  E. 
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Hale,  William  R 
Hall,  Peter  G 
Hall.  Thomas  F  .  Jr 
Hamilton.  Robert  E 
Hanley.  Bruce  M 
Han.'Min.  John  R 
Hardy.  Rodolph  D  .  Jr 
Hargen.  Joseph 
H.irgus.  Herschell  H 
Harrison    Phillip  T 
Hiis-sett    Paul  M  .  Jr 
H.itch.  CJeorge  S 
He.iley    Dermot  T 
Heer    Bernard  C     Jr 
Heller   Lee  A 
Helnschel.  Robert  F 
Hi-llnuith.  Robert  W 
Heiidrix    Paul  V. 
Henrik.sen    Thoin.t.-;  H 
Henry.  Noah  W     III 
Hertel    Guy  S 
Hickok.  Philip  J 
Hicks    Billy  W 
Highflll.  Gary  W 
Hmd.s,  Paul  T 
Hmes   Charles  A 
HlUh,  J.imes  K 
Hobbs.  Gary  L 
H'>dder    ClinUm  A 
Holland   Jame.-*  H 
Horan.  DavUJ  C 
Howard.  John  W 
Huser.  Herbert  C. 
Infantine)   Robert  I 
Ingersoll.  John  T 
Ivey,  Oliver  T    Jr 
Jack.son.  Ijirry  L 
Jan.ssens.  Gerald  R   J. 
J(ihn,M)n.  Edward  C  . 

Jr 
Johnson,  Kenneth  M 
J'-hn.'.on.  Robert  P. 
Jone.«   Alan  B 
J    rgeimen   John  F 
KMi>elka    Stephen  R 
Kav    John  R 
Kehc*  John  C     III 
Kelly.  David  G 
Kennedy   John  P 
Keup   Robert  A 
Kl/er   Carl  S 
Krueger    Don  F. 
Krumanocker.  Law- 
rence B 
Kueny.  J(i.<ieph  J 
lAnd.-um,  Benson  F 
iMUg.  Walter  P  .  Jr 
Ijirson.  Kermit  E  .  Jr 
Laseckl.  Ronald  P 
I.aubenhelmer    Rus- 
sell J 
I,a\oie  Wilfred  G 
l.awles.-^    William  J 

Jr 
Lawrence    Wllli.ini  D 
I,awt<in,  Allen  E 
Ix'felar.  Robert  A 
Leltao    ClltTord  D 
Lemon.  Dnvld  L 
Leonard    William  E 
Leonhardt.  Thoni.u  C 
I,ewls.  Alnn  D 
I.ewi.s,  Peter  C 
Llepls,  WlUl&m  J 
Liphard.  Arthur  F 
Uing.  HuEh  W  .  Ill 
Ixmgwell   i:>enni«  C 
I.undy.  James  I 
I  vie  James  M 
1  ynds.  Robert  E 
1  yons.  William  T 
M;icl>inald.  John  M 

Jr 
Maceyka.  Edward  A 
M^tcNamara.  Gervase 
M.ullsh,  Daniel  T 
Mahoney,  Hugh  D 
Maler.  Nelson  H  .  Jr 
Majewskl.  Francis  E 
MalUon,  Richard  J. 
Mancuso.  FYank  N 


Mange,  Richard  C. 
Manley,  John  R. 
Mannlx.  Timothy 
Manzl.  Joseph  P.,  Jr 
Marangola.  Joseph  C. 
Marble.  Kenneth  A. 
Maelngton.  Nicholas, 

Jr 
Mi»«on.  Keith  L 
Mason,  Robert  W. 
Miison,  Tommy  R. 
Matje.  Robert  W 
Maurer,  George  H. 
Mayoras,  Donald  E 
McAndrew,  James  M. 
McDade.  Joseph  E  .  Jr. 
McFarland.  Lewis  G. 
McPerron,  Darrell  A. 
McGlll.  Brian  J 
McGough,  Joseph  T  . 

Jr 
Mc-Grade   Harold  J  , 

Jr 
Mcintosh,  Robert  D. 
McKenna.  Gerard  M. 
McQuade.  Walter  J.. 

Jr 
Melander.  Harold  W. 
Meier,  Thomas  R 
Mennerlch.  Dennis  N. 
Meshlnsky.  Edward 
Mayer.  Ronald  J. 
Mlers.  Kenneth  L. 
Miller.  Eugene  J 
Mliigus.  Thomas  M  . 

05706306 
Mitchell.  CieofTrey  S. 
Mixire.  Earnest  R. 
Morgan,  Paul  B. 
Mortensen.  Ernest  J. 
Mott,  William  H  ,  4th 
Mottola.  Louis  P. 
Mullen,  Edward  F  ,  Jr. 
Murphree.  John  D. 
Murray.  Henry  K  ,  Jr 
Myers.  Larry  R. 
Mylod.  James  P. 
Najjar,  Alphonse  L. 
Nejile,  James  F. 
Newman.  Ralph  E 
Newman.  William  F 
Nlederfrlnger.  Ste- 

phen C 
Nivlca.  GJon  N. 
Noel.   Albert  E. 
Northrop.    Edward    D  , 

Jr 
Norton.  James  B 
Oberholzer.  John  A. 
O'Connor.  Dennis  M. 
O  Hagan.  Patrick  J. 
ONeill.  Malcolm  R. 
Or«-nsteln.  Stanley  A. 
OR'urke,  Thomas  C. 
Orr,  David  H 
0«wnld.  Robert  W. 

Ounlline.  Charles  E. 
P   ppalardo.    Salvatorc. 
Jr 

Pari.se   Joseph  P  .  Jr. 

Parker.  John  C 

Parlow.  Robert  J. 

Parow.skl   Paul  R 

Partyka,  Gerald  S. 

PaullBon.  Robert  P. 

Payne.  Robert  K. 

Peiy.  James  H   B  .  Ill 

Pepi.  Jerome  S. 

Perrlne.  Charles  H. 

Peters.  William  C. 

Peterson.  Leon  L. 

Pezzullo.  Joseph  A. 

Pike,  Charles  R. 

Popkoskl.  Edward  S. 

Popp.  Etouglas  M. 

Porter.  Jeflrey  B. 

Porter,  Michael  D 

Portmann.  Joslyn  V. 

Posk.  Joseph  P.,  Jr. 

Powell.  Paul  E. 

Prezioso,  Anthony  A. 


Prltchard,  Arthur  H., 

Jr. 
Queen,  Charles  E. 
Raines.  Austin  M. 
Raquet,  Charles  A. 
Read,  Donald  B. 
Redmond.  Lawrence 

A. 
Redmond,  Robert  C. 
Reed.  James  L. 
Reed.  Theodore  R. 
Reed.  Walter  B. 
Reldy,  Robert  D. 
Remenlcky,  James  P. 
Remllng,  Arthur  A.,  II 
Rencurrel.  Ronald  B. 
Renlgar.  Frederick  H. 
Rethore,  Bernard  G. 
Richardson,  Hugh  B. 
Richardson.  Wil- 

loughby  F.,  m 
Rlggs.  Harold  E. 
Rlppee,  Eldon  T. 
Rising,  Stephen  P. 
Rlsor,  Robert  L. 
Robinson,  George  L, 
Roche,  John  H. 
Rogers,  Douglas  H. 
Rofison,  Samuel  I., 

Jr. 
Rubery,  Daniel  J, 
Rush,  Terry  J. 
Salerno.  Jerry  A. 
Salmon,  Bardwell  C. 
Salvlttl,  Joseph  M. 
Samuels,  Seymour,  III 
Saulnler,  Philip  J. 
Savas,  Andrew 
Sawln.  Frederick  G. 
Schmeelk,  John 
Schmlederer,  John  M. 
Schroder,  John  K. 
Senus.  Leon  J. 
Shadrlck.  Kirk  W. 
Shaw.  Edward  P.,  Jr. 
Shaw,  Stanley  L. 
Sheln,  JeflTrles 
Sheridan,  John  T. 
Shestople,  Nicholas 
Short,  Albert  V. 
Sllvey,  Bedford  J. 
Simpson,  William  N., 

Ill 
Sims.  Thomas  L. 
Sinclair.  Roger  L. 
Smith,  David  B. 
Smith,  John  C. 
Smith,  Samuel  W. 
Sneed,  Thomas  A. 
Sobleski.  Henry  F. 
Sobke.  John  F. 
Sproul.  Robert  H. 
Stanley.  Arthur  T. 
Stelnle.  Peter  E. 
Stevens.  Dale  M. 
Story.  Jonathan.  Ill 
Streeter.  Raymond  C. 
Strohbehn.  Edward 

L.  Jr. 
Sutton.  George  E. 
Szydlo.  Robert  B. 
Tambllng.  David  F. 


Jr. 
Jr. 


Tanskl,  Chester  J.,  Jr. 
Tate,  Raymond  A. 
Tate,  Robert  A. 
Templeton,  Geoflfrey  B. 
Thees,  John  D. 
Thompson,  Lawrence 

E. 
Thompson.  Richard  C. 
Tragakls,  Christopher 

J. 
Tralnor,  Francis  E. 
Troup,  Emlle  W.  J. 
Turcotte,  Gerald  V. 
Turner.  Harvey  E. 
Tyson,  Robert  D. 
Ulmer.  Jerry  W. 
Underwood,  Harry  W. 
Vance,  George  W. 
Van  der  Kief  t,  Michael 

L. 
Vannes,  Clayton  L. 
VanStone.  John  S. 
Vaughan.  Arvln  M. 
Veselka,  Reynold 
Vest,  James  A. 
Vogel,  William  M. 
Voss.  James  G. 
Vozka,  David 
Wagner,  William  J. 
Walker,  Harvey  C. 
Walsh,  William  E. 
Walton,  Elmer  D.,  Jr. 
Ward,  Francis  E.,  Jr. 
Ward,  John  D. 
Warder,  Francis  P..  Jr, 
Washington,  Billy  J. 
Webster,  Lynn  C. 
Welgand,  Gerald  L. 
Welgand.  Robert  W. 
Weiss,  Robert  M. 
Wellman,  Allen  C. 
Wells.  Douglas  E..  Jr. 
Werner,  Walter  J. 
Wheeler.  Dale  D. 
Wheeler.  Robert  A. 
Whltaker,  Chester  J. 
Whltaker.  Donald  W. 
Whitehead,  Charley  L. 
Wilbur.  Paul  A. 
Wilcox,  Keith  B 
Williams,  Dock  H. 
WllUs.DeralE, 
Wilson,  Charles  S. 
Wilson.  Joe  J. 
Winn,  Roberts. 
Wlntermantel,  Jeimes 

c. 

Winters,  Kenneth  T. 
Wise,  Eric  W. 
Wolf,  Robert  L. 
Wood,  Calvin  S..  Jr. 
Wood.  William  W. 
Woolever.  Ronald  J. 
Word.  Larry  E. 
Wrobleskl.  Dennis  A. 
Wuchler,  Walter  H. 
Yardas,  Dotiglas  A. 
Young,  WiUlam  G. 
Zelez.  Gordon  N. 
Ziegler,  William  F. 
Zima,  Ernest  I.,  Jr. 
Zwicker.  Gary  L. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  January  25,  1962 : 

Coast  and  Geodetic  StravET 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  Indicated  in  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey: 

To    be    licutenajit    commanders 

Clinton  D.  Upham         Dale  E.  Westtarook 
Floyd  J.  Tucker,  Jr. 

To  be  lieutenants 

Donald  W.  Moncevicz  K.  William  Jeffers 
Donald  R.  Tlbblt  Harold  E.  McCall 


James  S.  Mldgley 
John  M.  Doherty 
Billy  M.  Keltner 
Chairles  H.  Nixon 
Melvin  J.  Umbach 
Meinrade  H.  Schilly 


Charles  G.  Elliott 
OeraJd  C.  Saladin 
Raymond  L.  Speer 
Clifford  W.  Randall 
Ren  worth  R.  Floyd 
Joe  P.  Pennington 
Robert  L.  Sandquist 

U.S.  Coast  Ouabo 
The  following-named  persons  to  the  rank 
indicated  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard: 

To  be  lieutenants 


Richard  F.  Eiden 
William  P.  Penney 
Rudolph  T.  Sommer 
Roger  F.  Frawley 
Ri«hard  M.  Connor 


Lee  I.  Levy 
Charles  H.  Jehle 
Costa  J.  Alton 
John  C.  Hanson 
Karl  F.  Welty,  Jr. 

To    be    lieutenants    {junior   grade) 


Robert  A.  Janecek 
Oliver  W.  Barber,  Jr. 
Alan  C.  Peck 
Kenneth  F.  Franke 
Ernest  Bizzozero 
Bobby  G.  Kingery 


Richard  C.  Walton 
Hugh  J.  Mllloy 
David  H.  Freeborn 
Marvin  N.  Bromen 
Bruce  G.  Lauther 
Lawrence  Graham 


To    be   chief  warrant   officers,    W-4 


Clavls  W.  Baum 
Prank  J.  Recely 
John  T.  Dailey 
Raymond  L.  Barnett 
Eugene  Linnemann 
Robert  P.  Stalcup 
Elton  W.  Grafton 
Homer  E.  S  Williams 
Jack  K.  Ridley 
Marion  G.  Rubado 
Fletcher  R  Peele 
Manuel  L.  Bent 
Leon  A.  Anderson 
George  B.  Schack 
Albert  DeCosta 
Albert  J.  Bates 
Malcolm  Versaw 
William  H.  A.  Herbst 
John  W   Colby 
Irving  T.  Bloxom 
Ernest  L.  Killian 
Flobert  H.  Burn 
Leonest  L.  Tillett 
Leroy  H.  Hermon 
Gilbert  W.  Coughlan 
Joseph  J.  Dobrow,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Cook 
Alfred  M.  Livingston 
John  Chartuck 
John  P.  Ryan 
William  E.  White,  Jr. 
Suell  R.  Grimm 
Roland  R.  Davis 
James  W.  Freeman 
Edward  E.  Lewis 
Oliver  F.  Rossin 
Louis  M.  Plermattel 
James  W.  Lockhart 
Russell  M.  Young 
Ellis  M.  Moore 
Kenneth  E.  Payson 
Martin  J.  Connolly, 
Harvey  J.  Hardy 
Gene  D.  Vecchione 

To   be  chief  warrant  officer,  W-3 

Kenneth  L.  Heinzen       William  F.  Miller 


Harry  V.  Hardy 
Robert  E.  Sadler 
Robert  H.  Kollmeyer 
Henry  L.  Cotton 
Roy  L.  Singleton 
Andrew  Klrkpatrlck 
Alexander  M.  Grant 
Oliver  T.  Henry,  Jr. 
Polster  E.  Blair 
William  Keokosky 
Nevette  A.  Gardebled 
John  E.  Giles 
George  A.  J.  Michaud 
Edward  Petroskl 
Meredlty  D.  Hazzard 
Earlle  W.  Shelton 
Frank  Jakelsky 
Robert  H.  Wiggins 
Lawrence  E.  Wagner 
Henry  E.  Ask,  Jr. 
Roy  V.  Sogaard 
Norris  D.  Hickman 
James  T.  Mead 
Robert  P.  Ellard 
Philip  E.  Barnard 
Harold  H.  Rohr 
Kenneth  G.  Sherwood 
Elwood  S.  Hudson 
Harold  Eveld 
Clinton  A.  Gregory 
Walter  R.  Terry 
Lloyd  L.  Franklin 
Francis  C.  McCracken 
Howard  A.  Carande 
Charles  U.  Staska 
Edgar  W.  Thomas 
Stanley  J.  Salabor 
David  D.  McCormick 
Sterling  Fulcher 
Byron  A.  Barr 
John  A.  Packard 
Jr.  Robert  F.  Anderson 
Melvin  H.  Eaton 


George  A.Knapp 
Mark  Fltton.  Jr. 
William  H.  Bellow 
Frank  H.  Stelnhelser 
William  H.  Fraser 
Leslie  M.  Furst 
John  H.  Olsen 
John  H.  Coppens 
Eugene  E.  Moore 
Raymond  W.  Gilford 
Jay  E.  Law 
Richard  "M"  Burdlck 
Frank  A.  Coleman 
Eugene  B.  Cox 
Robert  E.  Mooring 
Donald  O.  Nelson 
Charles  W.  Wicks 


Joseph  J.  Zagiba 
Richard  G.  Thompson 
Fred  Permenter 
George  E.  Rongner 
John  T.  Renfroe 
Albert  DeBrase 
Andrew  Pletrykowski 
Hugh  B.  Houston 
George  E.  Carrlveau 
Donald  E.  Phillips 
Karl  M.  Ashby 
Elmer  E.  Johnson 
John  H.  Bettis,  Jr. 
Maurice  T.  Hedgecock 
James  F.  McLaughlin 
Bob  Nelson 
Edward  B.  Eaton 


Eugene  D.  H.  W.  Wlllett  Paul  R.  Cornell 
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Howard  R  Tarr.  Jr. 
Eugene  K  KJndachl 
Robert  E  Gardner 
CUyton  W  Collins,  Jr. 
Ralph  O   Isacon 
Jo  eph  J   Bookout 
Jiihti  ReKiic 
H.irold  R  M.irgraTe 
FraucLs  W   Sulluaa 
Horace  F   Hey 
Leo  Frey 
Gordon  W   Ault 
Eric  G   Br:i^'(j 
Leonard  L  Bouler 
Rtibert  L  WUaoa 
J.imes  B  Gill 
CUrton  Cuthrell 
Ohi  Haclt.  Jr. 
Albert  V  Carver 
M.irk  B  McOuffln 
Hubert  P  Mldgett 
Hull  O  L  Tanner 
John  B  Simpson 
Wilson  B  Jones 
Boydcn  B   Be  nn'.rk.^en 
Osc:tr  A  Erlckson 
CUuUe  A   Broadua 
James  D  To',  t 
Donald  C   Davey 
WUU.im  A  bn.itltir,  Jr. 
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Roy  M.  Schwanekamp 
Kirven  L  Dunn 
Robert  L  Walters 
Darrell  "B"  SJnlft 
Joseph  B  Baranowskl 
Edmund  A   Novak 
Lester  H  H  ONell 
Jerotne    R     Morton 
Richard    R.    Anthony 
Jjick  W.  McD«uia:d 
Charles   F    Potter,   Jr 
William    W     Muesscl 
C'.eorgo  R.  Brewer 
Robert   L.   Uattleld 
Euclid  L.   Wade 
Clarlc  A.  Johnson 
Eugene  W.  Darcy     . 
Dorrls   L    Stetle 
Eugene    R     L<H'kh.irt 
Iv.in   J    Andcrs<_)n 
Richard    A    Kru'^er 
trnest    N     Yar')Ch 
Du.^ne    A.    Force 
Wallace    N     Anderson 
Joseph   C     Wsldrop 
Oaclel  L.  Kua'ias 
Floyd   J.    Mulheren 
Jacic    G.   Smith 
Charles    W.    O'.dhvm 
Mortimer    Jeffords 


To  be  chief  warrant  officers.  W-2 

James    B     Coon  Rusj-ell  P  Mills 

I.,  ^uls  R   M-Dowe!l.  Jr  R  )!,.ild  E   Wi'.le 

Kenneth    G.    Allen  William  F  H  ir.ter 

L.iwrt-rKP  R   Fllllnger  Harvey  R  Little 

Charles    A.    Carroll  J.,hnD  Rd-.iiom 

William    P     Goldwlre  Vrn-.c'.s  T   H^r.ke 

Jerry    H     Hcdgecock  R.  bert  M  Terkflsfn 

Thomas   B    I-aln  Feter  B  .stcrblir.^  Jr 

WUUam   H     Goctz  Ri.-h.ird  H   Hill 

Loyal   Walley  Cec.l  L  MrManu^ 

Eugene   D    Breeman  Raymond  H   Srxiltman 
Warren  K.  W ordiw orthKlchard  C  Tims 

Louis   J.    Losaon  James  B  Tutwller 

Hugh    J     MUloy  Elbert  W  McKmner 

Robert    A,    Roy  Kenneth  E   Wadman 

Roland    E     Hugglns  Ernest  R  Gr'<nlund 

Emanuel    Schneider  Roberta  Cnrnilla 

Alex  Z.  Walker,  Jr.  Willis  A  Roderftld 

Karl    K    Drum  PdUl  W   Blcklng 

Rus.sei:    A.    Cahlll  Alfred  K   Rauach 

Seaborn    W.   Junes  Edward  L  York 

Earl   D    Johnson  Francis  W   Kelly 

Robert    D    Askew  E<^lw.ird  B   Midgette 

William    B.    Sobeck  Douglas  H   Dcrr 

Archie    Brookshlre  R.jbort  L.  Thompson 

WUn.'un   J     Irrlg  J  .mes  E  Smith.  Jr. 

Auatin   C.   Mee.  Jr.  EU.-worth  N  Slater 

Edward   P.    Lewy  Richard  J  Kl'.roy 

Ro!)ert   V.  P.lcard  ,•  ,rk  W  Dug.m 

J.unes    R.    Ingram  Wa.-ren  B  Barrett 

EdvmM  Cu.=.l*r.Jr.  Frederick  W  Cress- 
Jimmlc   J.    Dav*3  man.  Jr. 

J.i.-k    A     M.Ldsey  Marvin  J  P.  rtivood. 
H  irry    D     Smith  jr 

Fred    V.   Reed  J.unw  DC onnell 

I'iUlJ   B'  urhard  Arthur  L  JasToe 

I">,in:c'  C   Mania  Elwood  T   Elder 

Richard  H  Hlrk.s  Patrick  J  Flynn,  Jr. 

M.trvin  N   Br   men  j  ,rv.^s  N.  Hod^;c3 

Bruce  G  Liuther  Dewey  E   Sutton 

Robert  E  P^tts  P.irker  J    Pennington 

Robert  E  DUler  Edw.ird  W.  Kostbade 

Harold  E  Stanley  Ch.»rl.-s  D    Mills 

Bily  R.  Mull  James  K    Beebe 

J   hn  A  Donnelly  Carl  P.  Baker 

ChirlesR  McFarland  Ch  irles  L.  Fr  mcla 

leroy  W   Peterson  John  T.  MLGiUy 

Ctrl  W   Snyder,  Jr.  Coit  R-d^ers 

Philip  M   Leb<-t  Cluese  Russell 

EJward  A   Walsh  Robert,  E.  Df  MichilUe 

Samuel  T.  Buckman,  Charles  R.  Wilaoa 

Jr.  J,».m"--s  H    T',  ncr 

Ronald  H  Youngman  Charles  R   Fma 

Doi\n  L   Webster  Edward  Schertzer 

Hubert  V   Hlomqutst  H'-rry  F.  Sanborn 

John  D  Urewer  John  R   AUord 

Rol^ert  T.   li^rr  Albert  R    Bonnolt 

J.ickle  R  G   re  P.iul  R.  Harp 

Junes  E   M..lt8  Raymond  J   Gorman 

Peter  D  Van  Horsen  Glendon  Grantham 


Earl  A   Erlcksen  John  H    Wleohert 

Rol.>ert  A   Jones  I    i.i  B   A. ken    Jr. 

RU  liard  R   Terhune,  Donald  D  Luedke 

Jr.  R.bert  V  Bouck 

Charles  P   CooUdge  JjhnT  Watson 

Donald  E   Grant  J    hn  W  Oates 

R.  it^ertC    Hllker  Georsre  P  .'^pinlol 

Cordus  C    B'UKh  Bl  mchard  M   Plcrte 

Fusfene  E  D«>yle  Tr\!Xton  W  Payne 

E.irl  L    Dicks  in  Robert  D  Ooodeniugh 

Glenn  E    Ba.sh.im  Dil'-r.  I    Burrus 

J.ihn  A    M.irlno  E  AviiC   Evins 

Robert  A    Murrell  Rlrh-irii  F.   Ei-'^nian 

Arthur  M    M.'I.er  J..hn  D  Kaknlla 

Omer  L  Foster  KJAln  L  M  inp.  Jr 

Kenneth  C   Garrison  R. ibert  D  B^iwen 

Franklin  I.  Pountalne  Richard  J   H  irdlng 

D'.nild  F   Dean  St.inley  W   Me.'^d 

Dale  T   Butler  W:Ill.\m  W  Southern. 
I.vm an  H   Oli'.er.  Jr  Jr 

Fro  lerick  R   Cooper,  WlUlamI,   Bm  idwell 

Jr.  Francis  V   M  Mah  m 

Don  i!d  I.   Conlon  C^^arles  W   B.-and  ^n 

Ch.irlcB  n   Pe-r'ion  Fred  E  O.-!  nib.ichcr 

RU-hirdD    Bundy  Sewell  G   lo^'gli-s 

H  ibert  Ca."  tl''  Jcve  E  Sparks 

H  irry  V    W  \lk»T  F.jrrest  W    Ringsage 

Thom.is  F    Hilton  p^ul  L.  Carglle 

J-.me^  B  Karev^'er  EirlR   Schattenbcrg 

Ci'-rnldE    Pilmer  C.eor.;c  E  PraUier 

.'-■•ephen  Pe'-kl'-onls  W;il:.vm  H  Baron 
WllMamT  VTnderber^  p-;ir;k;in  H  D'lughten 

R!  -hard  A  Gill  Kouneth  W   B.ites 
Lenno.x  A    Johnson 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

liii  nsii\^.  .IvM  \n\  "J't,  l'.>(12 

TiiC  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  iiO'Jii. 
The  ChapUin.  Rev  Bernard  H:  askamp. 
DD.  offered  the  folIowiriEr  prayer. 

Isaiali  43:  10:  W  are  my  witnesses. 
<iait^  the  Lord,  and  my  servants  uhom 
I  '■'.err  rhooen. 

AlrnlRhty  God,  f^rant  tliat  In  the 
achievements  of  each  dav  we  may  bear 
clear  and  unmistakable  wltne.<;s  that  we 
are  Thy  .servants  and  have  Thy  spirit 
of  v'''neroj>ity  and  good  will  Uj'a ard  all 
mankind. 

In.spiie  u.s  uith  a  de»'p  and  sincere 
concern  for  the  de.«^perate  needs  of  our 
generation  and  the  confident  asM.ir- 
ance  that  Thy  grace  is  abundantly  able 
to  .sustain  us  m  cor  Ion.  m  ;.s  and  labors 
to  meet  them. 

May  it  be  the  sroal  (  f  all  uur  desires 
to  give  humanity  t!>'  opixjrtuniiy  to 
brin?  to  fulfillmfnt  and  fruuinn  those 
capacities  and  capabili'ie.s  with  which 
Thou,  their  Creator,  hast  endowed  them. 

Thine  be  the  t;!ury  f'n-fver.     Amen. 


TTir  jou':;nal 

The  Journal  of  the  p:  --I'-eedings  of  yes- 
terday V.  as  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGES    FROM   THE   PRESIDKNT 

Sundry  mes.saiTes  in  writinc;  from  the 
Pre.sident  of  the  United  States  were 
communirared     to    the    House    by    Mr. 

Ratchfoid,  en'-"  of  hi.s  secretaries. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  tlie 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  nut 
present. 

The  SPE.\KER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  makes  the  point   of  order  that  a 


quorum    la    not    present.     Evidently    a 
qaonan  is  not  present. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  Uie  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

Ihe  CU'ik  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
Iciwmk,'  Miinbers  failed  to  answer  to  their 
naiin's: 

[Roll  No  6 1 

.\hbitt  Biirre»ter  Multer 

A  .••■r  Cjarlalid  Nedzl 

.\  :.    ...re  Gar.'natz  Nelsen 

A  .cliii.rloaa         Oial.T-o  Nix 

A\rry  f.llbc't  Niirrrll 

D»riun  OritTiihs  OBrien,  N.Y. 

Barrett  H.iijan.  Ga  t)  NeiU 

Ban.*.  N  H  HK:M.a  Patiuan 

Uccitcr  Htt>8  IMchor 

Helcher  Healey  Powell 

Blatnik  H'-hert  Hcus.s 

butch  Hfinphlll  Rhodes,  A:|I. 

Bi>KKS  H  >r!man,  Mith    Kutherford 


Ik  w 

M    -..Tirr 

S<'hrrer 

H  'edlng 

I   h   rd.  Ml 

H>  hwengel 

I'-   >tn*eil 

I.^uve 

scoti 

H       .i;,nt,-id 

jA.'UiaU 

B.ely- Brown 

: .  .  ■  kii-v 

Jennings 

.Sfidca 

i)U.  ikC.   .\I.l.-« 

Joflsoa 

Shelley 

Cannon 

Jone».  Ala 

Hhrppard 

farpy 

Judd 

ShriTer 

'ellBr 

Kee 

SUk 

C'.ipetnrld 

Ke.th 

Sia«k 

Clark 

K.lbu:n 

^ pence 

Cjod 

Kirwaa 

i^UM(ger« 

Com* 

Kunkel 

SiH-d 

Cook 

La.ndrun. 

stephcnn 

Cool«y 

I.annrord 

Thompson.  La 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Me^UiUH-h 

Ihompaou,  N  J. 

Dayte.  Tenn. 

MclX)well 

Tupp«r 

D«wson 

M03*tt!tl 

L'liinaa 

Detwinakl 

SU\ey 

Van.k 

I>jle 

.M:irn.-eKor 

Vim  Pelt 

D"*i'>ey 

Milll'srd 

W.iggLi.er 

Edmoiid'on 

M.trtm    Mn«« 

Watts 

El  li  worth 

Meader 

Wpis 

Fallon 

.Merruw 

Whaller 

Firbnf.fln 

U...eT.N  Y 

Widnall 

1  ••.rfl.au 

\!..or>.e*tl   Pa 

YaM* 

t  .i.netsaa 

M  jrrl-on 

ZibiockJ 

hlynt 

Moulder 

Zilrnko 

The  SPFIAKER.  On  thl.s  rollcall  30fl 
M  rubers  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
c>edings  undir  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM— MF>SSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES     H.  DOC.  NO.  314> 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
tlie  foUowins  mcssase  from  the  President 
of  tlie  United  States,  winch  was  read, 
r'-i erred  to  tl.e  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M"ans.  and  ordered  tc  be  printed: 

To  tfir  Congrrvs  of  (he  United  States: 

Twenty-right  years  ago  our  Nation 
embarked  upon  a  new  e.xperiment  In  in- 
ternational relatiunship.s — the  recipro- 
cal trade  arireements  iiiogram.  Faced 
with  the  chaos  m  world  trade  that  had 
resulted  from  the  Kreat  depression,  dis- 
illusioned by  the  failure  of  the  promises 
tp.at  hiph  protective  lanfTs  would  gen- 
erate recovery,  and  impelled  by  a  des- 
perate r.ced  to  lestore  our  economy. 
Piioideiit  Roosevelt  asked  for  authority 
to  negotiate  reciproca'.  tariff  reductions 
uith  other  nations  of  the  world  in  order 
to  spur  our  exports  and  aid  our  economic 
recovery  and  rrowth. 

That  landmark  measure,  guided 
through  Conpr°ss  by  Cordell  Hull,  has 
been  extended  11  times,  it  has  served 
our  country  and  the  free  world  well  over 
two   decades.     The   application   of   this 
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program  brought  growth  and  order  to 
the  free  world  trading  system.  Our  to- 
tal exports,  averaging  less  than  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  in  the  3  years  preceding  en- 
actment of  the  law,  have  now  increased 
to  over  $20  billion. 

On  June  30,  1962,  the  negotiating  au- 
thority under  the  laft  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  expires.  It  must 
be  replaced  by  a  wholly  new  instrument. 
A  new  American  trade  initiative  is 
needed  to  meet  the  challenges  and  op- 
portunities of  a  rapidly  changing  world 
(conomy. 

In  the  brief  period  since  this  act  was 
la."^t  extended,  five  fundamentally  new 
and  sweeping  developments  have  made 
ob'^olete  our  traditional  trade  policy: 

Tlie  growth  of  the  European  Common 
Market:  An  economy  which  may  soon 
nearly  equal  our  own,  protected  by  a 
sinple  external  tariff  similar  to  our 
own— has  propre.ssed  with  such  success 
and  momentum  that  it  has  surpas.sed  its 
oritiinal  timetable,  convinced  tho.se  ini- 
tially skeptical  that  there  is  now  no 
turning  back  and  laid  the  groundwork 
for  a  radical  alteration  of  the  economics 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Almost  90  per- 
cent of  the  free  world's  industrial  pro- 
duction I  if  the  United  Kingdom  and 
others  succe.s.'-f'.illy  complete  their  nego- 
tiations for  membership  I  may  soon  be 
concentrated  in  two  great  markets — the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  ex- 
panded European  Economic  Community. 
A  trade  policy  adequate  to  negotiate 
item  by  item  tariff  reductions  with  a 
large  number  of  small  independent 
states  will  no  lonper  be  adequate  to  as- 
sure ready  access  for  ourselves — and  for 
our  traditional  trading  partners  In 
Canada.  Japan.  Latin  America,  and  else- 
where— to  a  market  nearly  as  large  as 
our  own.  whose  negotiators  can  speak 
with  one  voice  but  whose  Internal  dif- 
ferences make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
negotiate  item  by  item. 

The  growing  pressures  on  our  balance- 
of-payments  position  have,  in  the  past 
few  years,  turned  a  new  spotlight  on  the 
importance  of  increasing  American  ex- 
ports to  strengthen  the  international 
position  of  the  dollar  and  prevent  a 
steady  drain  of  our  gold  reserves.  To 
maintain  our  defense,  assistance  and 
other  commitments  abroad,  while  ex- 
panding the  free  flow  of  goods  and  capi- 
tal, we  must  achieve  a  reasonable  equi- 
librium In  our  international  accounts  by 
off-setting  these  dollar  outlays  with 
dollar  sales. 

The  need  to  accelerate  our  own  eco- 
nomic growth,  foUowmg  a  lagging  period 
of  7  years  characterized  by  three  re- 
ces5ion.<:,  is  more  urgent  than  it  has  been 
in  years- underlined  by  the  millions  of 
new  job  opportunities  which  will  have 
to  be  found  in  this  decade  to  provide 
emploj-ment  for  those  already  unem- 
ployed as  well  as  an  increasing  flood  of 
younger  workers,  farmworkers  seeking 
new  opportunities,  and  city  workers  dis- 
placed by  technological  change. 

The  Communist  aid  and  trade  offen- 
sive has  also  become  more  apparent  in 
recent  years.  Soviet  bloc  trade  with  41 
non-Communist  countries  in  the  less- 
developed  areas  of  the  globe  has  more 
than  tripled  in  recent  years;   and  bloc 


trade  missions  are  busy  in  nearly  every 
continent  attempting  to  penetrate,  en- 
circle, and  divide  the  free  world. 

The  need  for  new  markets  for  Japan 
and  the  developing  nations  has  also  been 
accentuated  as  never  before — both  by 
the  prospective  impact  of  the  EEC's  ex- 
ternal tariff  and  by  their  own  need  to 
acquire  new  outlets  for  their  raw  mate- 
rials   and    light   manufactures. 

To  meet  these  new  challenges  and  op- 
portunities, I  am  today  transmitting  to 
the  Congress  a  new  and  modem  instru- 
ment of  trade  nefjotiation — Uie  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  As  I  said  in  my 
state  of  the  Union  address,  its  enactment 
"could  well  affect  the  unity  of  the  West, 
the  course  of  the  cold  war,  and  the 
growth  of  our  Nation  for  a  generation  or 
more  to  come." 

I.    THE    BENEFITS     OF    INCSE.ASED    TF.Al^E 

Specifically,  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure will  benefit  substantially  every  State 
of  the  Union,  every  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  and  every  basic  objective 
of  our  domestic  economy  and  foreign 
policy. 

Our  efforts  to  expand  our  economy  will 
be  importantly  affected  by  our  ability  to 
expand  our  exports — and  particularly 
upon  the  abihty  of  our  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen to  sell  to  the  Common  Market. 
There  is  arising  across  the  Atlantic  a 
single  economic  community  which  may 
soon  have  a  population  half  again  as 
big  as  our  own,  working  and  competing 
together  with  no  more  barriers  to  com- 
merce and  investment  than  exist  among 
our  50  States — in  an  economy  which  has 
been  growing  roughly  twice  as  fast  as 
ours — representing  a  purchasing  power 
which  will  someday  equal  our  own  and  a 
living  standard  growing  faster  than  our 
own.  As  its  consimier  incomes  grow.  Its 
consianer  demands  are  also  growing, 
particularly  for  the  type  of  goods  that 
we  produce  best,  which  are  only  now  be- 
ginning to  be  widely  sold  or  known  in  the 
markets  of  Europe  or  in  the  homes  of 
Its  middle-income  families. 

Some  30  percent  of  our  exports — more 
than  $4  billion  in  industrial  goods  and 
materials  and  nearly  $2  billion  in  agri- 
cultural products — already  goes  to  the 
members  and  prospective  members  of 
the  EEC.  European  manufacturers, 
however,  have  increased  their  share  of 
this  rapidly  expanding  market  at  a  far 
greater  rate  than  American  manufac- 
turers. Unless  our  industry  can  main- 
tain and  increase  its  share  of  this  at- 
tractive market,  there  will  be  further 
temptation  to  locate  additional  Ameri- 
can-financed plants  in  Europe  in  order  to 
get  behind  the  external  tariff  wall  of  the 
EEC.  This  would  enable  the  American 
manufacturer  to  contend  for  that  vast 
consumer  potential  on  more  competitive 
terms  with  his  European  counterparts; 
but  it  will  also  mean  a  failure  on  our 
part  to  take  advantage  of  this  growing 
market  to  increase  jobs  and  investment 
in  this  country. 

A  more  liberal  trade  policy  will,  in 
general,  benefit  our  most  efficient  and 
expanding  industries — industries  which 
have  demonstrated  their  advantage  over 
other  world  producers  by  exporting  on 
the  average  twice  as  much  of  their  prod- 


ucts as  we  import — industries  which 
have  done  this  while  paying  the  highest 
wages  in  our  country.  Increasing  in- 
vestment and  employment  in  these 
growth  industries  will  make  for  a  more 
healthy,  eflBcient,  and  expanding  econ- 
omy and  a  still  higher  American  stand- 
ard of  Uving.  Indeed,  freer  movement 
of  trade  between  America  and  the  Com- 
mon Market  would  bolster  the  economy 
of  the  entire  free  world,  stimulating 
each  nation  to  do  most  what  it  does 
best  and  helping  to  achieve  the  OECD 
target  of  a  50  percent  combined  Atlantic 
community  increase  in  gross  national 
product  by  1970. 

Our  efforts  to  prevent  inflation  will 
be  reinforced  by  expanded  trade.  Once 
given  a  fair  and  equal  oppwrtunity  to 
compete  in  oversea  markets,  and  once 
subject  to  healthy  competition  from 
oversea  manufacturers  for  our  own 
markets,  American  management  and 
labor  will  have  additional  reason  to 
maintain  competitive  costs  and  prices, 
modernize  their  plants,  and  increase 
their  productivity.  The  discipline  of  the 
world  marketplace  is  an  excellent  meas- 
ure of  eCaciency  and  a  force  to  stability. 
To  try  to  shield  American  indu5try  from 
the  discipline  of  foreign  competition 
would  isolate  our  domestic  price  level 
from  world  prices,  encourage  domestic 
inflation,  reduce  our  exports  still  further, 
and  invite  less  desirable  governmental 
solutions. 

Our  efforts  to  correct  our  adverse  bal- 
ance of  pajTnents,  have.  In  recent  years, 
roughly  paralleled  our  ability  to  increase 
our  export  surplus.  It  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  security  programs 
abroad — our  own  military  forces  over- 
seas plus  our  contribution  to  the  security 
and  growth  of  other  free  countries — to 
make  substantial  dollar  outlays  abroad. 
These  outlays  are  being  held  to  the  min- 
imum necessary,  and  we  are  seeking  in- 
creased sharing  from  our  allies.  But 
they  will  continue  at  substantial  rates — 
and  this  requires  us  to  enlarge  the  $5 
billion  export  surplus  which  we  presently 
enjoy  from  our  favorable  balance  of 
trade.  If  that  surplus  can  be  enlarged, 
as  exports  under  oiir  new  program  rise 
faster  than  imports,  we  can  achieve  the 
equilibrium  in  ovu-  balance  of  payments 
which  is  essential  to  our  economic  sta- 
bility and  flexibility.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  surplus  should  fail  to  grow, 
if  our  exports  should  be  denied  ready 
access  to  the  EEC  and  other  markets — 
our  oversea  position  would  be  endan- 
gered. Moreover,  if  we  can  lower  the 
external  tariff  wall  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket through  negotiation,  our  manufac- 
turers will  be  under  less  pressure  to  lo- 
cate their  plants  behind  that  wall  in 
order  to  sell  in  the  European  market, 
thus  reducing  the  export  of  capital 
funds  to  Europe, 

Our  efforts  to  promote  the  strength 
and  unity  of  the  West  are  thus  directly 
related  to  the  strength  and  imity  of  At- 
lantic trade  policies.  An  expanded  ex- 
port program  is  necessary  to  give  this 
Nation  both  the  balance-of-payments 
equilibrium  and  the  economic  growth  we 
need  to  sustain  our  share  of  Western 
military  security  and  economic  advance 
Equally  important,  a  freer  flow  of  trade 
across  the  Atlantic  will  enable  the  t»v 
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giant  markets  on  either  side  of  the  ocean 
to  impart  strength  and  vigor  to  each 
other,  and  to  combine  their  resources 
and  momentum  to  undertake  the  many 
enterprises  which  the  security  of  free 
peoples  demands.  For  the  first  time,  as 
the  world's  greatest  trading  nation,  we 
can  welcome  a  single  partner  whose  trade 
is  even  larger  than  our  own — a  partner 
no  longer  divided  and  dependent,  but 
strong  enough  to  share  with  us  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  initiatives  of  the  free 
world. 

The  Communist  bloc,  largely  self-con- 
tained and  isolated,  represents  an  eco- 
nomic power  already  by  some  standards 
larger  than  that  of  Western  Europe  and 
hoping  someday  to  overtake  the  United 
States.  But  the  combined  output  and 
purchasing  power  of  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe — nearly  a  trillion 
dollars  a  year — is  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  the  entire  Sino-Soviet 
world.  Though  we  have  only  half  the 
population,  and  far  less  than  half  the 
territory,  we  can  pool  or  resources  and 
resourcefulness  in  an  open-trade  part- 
nership strong  enough  to  outstrip  any 
challenge,  and  strong  enough  to  under- 
take all  the  many  enterprises  around  the 
world  which  the  maintenance  and  prou'- 
ress  of  freedom  require.  If  we  can  take 
this  step.  Marxist  predictions  of  capital- 
ist empires  warring  over  markets  and 
stifling  competition  would  be  shattered 
for  all  time — Communist  hopes  for  a 
trade  war  between  these  two  great  eco- 
nomic giants  would  be  frustrated — and 
Communist  efforts  to  split  tlu-  West 
would  be  doomed  to  failure. 

As  members  of  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity we  have  concerted  our  military  ob- 
jectives through  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  We  are  concerting 
our  monetary  and  economic  policies 
through  the  Orsranization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development.  It  is  time 
now  to  write  a  new  chapter  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  Atlantic  community.  The 
success  of  our  foreign  p>olicy  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  the  success  of  our 
foreign  trade,  and  our  maintenance  of 
Western  political  unity  depends  in 
equally  lar^e  measure  upon  the  degree 
of  Western  economic  unity.  An  inte- 
grated Western  Europe,  joined  in  trad- 
ing partnership  with  the  United  States, 
will  further  shift  the  world  balance  of 
power  to  the  side  of  freedom. 

Our  efforts  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
fiee  choice  will  thus  be  advanced  im- 
measurably We  will  prove  to  the  world 
that  we  believe  m  peacefully  tearing 
down  walls  instead  of  arbitrarily  build- 
ing them  We  will  be  opening  new  vistas 
of  choice  and  opportunity  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  the  free  world 
In  answer  to  those  who  .say  to  the  worlds 
poorer  countries  that  economic  proiiress 
and  freedom  are  no  longer  compatible, 
we-- who  have  long  boasted  about  the 
virtues  of  the  marketplace  and  of  free 
competitive  enterprise,  about  our  ability 
to  compete  and  sell  in  any  market  and 
about  our  willingness  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times — will  have  our  greatest  op- 
portunity since  the  Marshall  plan  to 
demonstrate  the  vitality  of  free  choice 

Communi.-l  bloc  nations  have  nej^oti- 
ated  more  than  JOO  trade  aiireements  in 
recent   years      Inevitably   the   recipient 


nation  finds  its  economy  increasingly  de- 
pendent upon  Soviet  goods,  services,  and 
technicians.  But  many  of  these  nations 
have  also  observed  that  the  economics  of 
free  choice  provide  far  greater  benefits 
than  the  economics  of  coercion — and  the 
wider  we  can  make  the  area  of  economic 
freedom,  the  easier  we  make  it  for  all 
free  peoples  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
our  innovations  and  put  them  into  prac- 
tice. 

Our  efforts  to  aid  the  developing  na- 
tions of  the  world  and  other  friends, 
however,  depend  upon  more  than  a  dem- 
onstration of  freedom's  vitality  and  bene- 
fits. If  their  economies  are  to  expand. 
if  their  new  industries  are  to  be  success- 
ful, if  they  are  to  acquire  tiie  foreign 
exchange  funds  they  will  need  to  replace 
our  aid  efforts,  the.se  nations  must  find 
new  outlets  for  their  raw  materials  and 
new  manufiicture^  We  must  make  cer- 
tain that  any  arrangements  which  we 
make  with  t!ie  European  Economic  Com- 
munity are  worked  out  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  insure  nondiscriminatory  applica- 
tion to  all  third  countries  Even  more  im- 
portant, however,  the  United  States  and 
Europe  together  have  a  joint  respon- 
sibility to  all  of  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world  —and  in  this  sense  we 
must  work  together  to  insure  that  their 
legitimate  aspirations  and  requirements 
are  fulfilled  The  'open  partnership" 
which  this  bill  proposes  will  enable  all 
free  nations  to  share  toi:ether  the  re- 
wards of  a  wider  economic  choice  for 
all 

Our  efforts  to  maintain  the  leadership 
of  the  free  world  thus  rest,  m  the  final 
analysis,  on  our  success  in  this  under- 
taking. Economic  isolation  and  political 
leadership  are  wholly  incompatible. 
In  the  next  few  years,  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  will  be  fixing 
basic  economic  and  trading  patterns 
vitally  affecting  the  future  of  our  econ- 
omy and  the  hopes  of  our  less-developed 
friends.  Basic  political  and  military  de- 
cisions of  vital  interest  to  our  security 
will  be  made  Unless  we  have  this  au- 
thority to  negotiate  and  have  it  this 
year — if  we  are  separated  from  the 
Common  Market  by  high  tariff  barriers 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic— then  we 
cannot  hope  to  play  an  effective  part  in 
those  basic  decisions 

If  we  are  to  retain  our  leadership,  the 
initiative  is  up  to  us  The  revolutionary 
changes  which  are  occurring  will  not 
wait  for  us  to  make  up  our  minds.  The 
Umted  States  has  encouraged  sweeping 
changes  in  free  world  economic  patterns 
in  order  to  stiengthen  the  forces  of  free- 
dom But  we  cannot  ourselves  stand 
still.  If  we  are  to  lead,  we  must  act 
We  must  adapt  our  own  economy  to  the 
imperatives  of  a  changing  world,  ai^.d 
once  more  a.'^sert  our  leadership 

The  American  bu.smes.sman.  once  the 
authority  granted  by  this  bill  is  exer- 
ci-sed.  will  have  a  unique  opportunity  to 
cmpet*'  on  a  more  equal  basis  in  a  rich 
and  rapidly  expanding  market  abroad 
which  posses.«^es  potentially  a  purchasing 
power  as  large  and  as  varied  as  our  own 
He  knows  that,  once  artificial  restraints 
are  removed,  a  vast  array  of  American 
•.;Oods,  produced  by  American  know-h(jw 
with  American  efficiency,  can  compete 
with  any  goods  in  any  .spot  in  the  world 


And  almost  all  members  of  the  business 
community,  in  every  State,  now  partici- 
pate or  could  participate  in  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  transporting,  or  distri- 
bution of  either  exports  or  imports. 

Already  we  sell  to  Western  Europe 
alone  more  machinery,  transportation 
equipment,  chemicals,  and  coal  than  our 
total  imports  of  these  commodities  from 
all  regions  of  the  world  combined.  West- 
ern Europe  is  our  t)est  customer  today — 
and  should  be  an  even  better  one  to- 
morrow. But  as  the  new  external  tariff 
surrounding  the  Common  Market  re- 
places the  internal  tariff  structure,  a 
German  producer — who  once  competed 
in  the  markets  of  France  on  the  same 
terms  with  our  own  producers — will 
achieve  free  access  to  French  markets 
while  our  own  producers  face  a  tariff. 
In  short,  in  the  absence  of  authority  to 
bargain  down  that  external  tariff,  as  the 
economy  of  the  Common  Market  ex- 
pands, our  exports  will  not  expand  with 
It     They  may  even  decline. 

The  American  farmer  has  a  tremen- 
dous stake  in  expanded  trade.  One  out 
of  every  seven  farmworkers  produces 
for  export  The  average  fanner  depends 
on  foreign  markets  to  sell  the  crops 
grown  on  1  out  of  every  6  acres  he 
plants.  Sixty  percent  of  our  rice.  49 
percent  of  our  cotton,  49  percent 
of  our  wheat,  and  42  percent  of 
our  soybean  production  is  exported. 
Agriculture  is  one  of  our  best  sources  of 
foreign  exchange 

Our  farmers  are  particularly  depend- 
ent upon  the  markets  of  Western  Eu- 
rope Our  agricultural  trade  with  that 
area  is  4  to  1  in  our  favor.  The 
agreements  recently  reached  at  Brussels 
both  exhausted  our  existing  authority 
to  obtain  further  European  concessions, 
and  laid  the  groundwork  for  future  ne- 
gotiations on  American  farm  exports  to 
be  conducted  once  new  authority  Is 
granted.  But  new  and  fiexlble  authority 
IS  ri'quired  if  we  are  to  keep  the  door  of 
the  Common  Market  open  to  American 
agriculture,  and  open  it  wider  still.  If 
the  output  of  our  astounding  productiv- 
ity IS  not  to  pile  up  increasingly  In  oiu" 
warehouses,  our  negotiators  will  need 
both  the  .special  EEC  authority  and  the 
general  50-percent  authority  requested 
in  the  bill  described  later  in  this  message. 

The  American  worker  will  benefit 
from  the  expansion  of  our  exports.  One 
out  of  every  three  workers  engaged  in 
manufacturing  is  employed  in  establish- 
ments that  export  Several  hundred 
times  as  many  workers  owe  their  Jobs  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  exports  as  are  in 
the  .small  group — estimated  to  be  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  work- 
ers— who  might  be  adversely  affected  by 
a  sharp  increa.se  in  imports.  As  the 
number  of  jobseekers  in  our  labor  force 
expands  in  the  years  ahead.  Increasing 
our  job  opportunities  will  require  ex- 
pandin'-T  our  markets  and  economy,  and 
making  certain  that  new  U.S.  plants 
built  to  serve  Common  Market  consum- 
ers are  built  here,  to  employ  American 
workers,  and  not  there. 

The  American  consumer  benefits  most 
of  all  from  an  increase  in  foreign  trade. 
Imports  Rive  him  a  wider  choice  of  prod- 
ucts at  competitive  prices.  They  intro- 
duce new  idea.s  and  new  tastes,  which 
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ofu?n  lead  to  new  demands  for  Ameri- 
can production. 

Increased  imports  stimulate  our  own 
efforts  to  Increase  efficiency,  and  supple- 
ment antitrust  and  other  efforts  to  as- 
sure competition.  Many  industries  of 
importance  to  the  American  consumer 
and  economy  are  dependent  upon  im- 
ports for  raw  materials  and  other  sup- 
plies. Thus  American-made  goods  can 
also  be  made  much  less  expensively  for 
the  American  consumers  if  we  lower  the 
tarUT  on  the  materials  that  are  neces- 
sary to  their  production. 

American  imports,  in  short,  liavc  gen- 
erally strengthened  rather  than  weak- 
ened our  economy.  Their  competitive 
benefits  have  already  been  mentioned. 
But  about  60  percent  of  the  goods  we 
import  do  not  compete  with  the  goods 
we  produce — either  because  they  are  not 
produced  in  this  countrj",  or  are  not  pro- 
duced in  any  significant  quantity.  They 
provide  us  with  products  we  need  but 
cannot  efficiently  make  or  grow  (such  as 
bananas  or  coffee' ,  supplement  our  own 
steadily  depleting  natural  resources  with 
items  not  available  here  in  quantity 
(such  as  manganese  or  chrome  ore,  90 
percent  or  more  of  which  must  be  im- 
ported if  our  steel  mills  are  to  operate*, 
and  contribute  to  our  industrial  effi- 
ciency, our  economic  growth,  and  our 
high  level  of  consumption.  Those  im- 
ports that  do  comp>ete  are  equal  to  onlj' 
1  or  1 '  .2  percent  of  our  total  national 
production;  and  even  these  imports 
create  jobs  directly  for  those  engaged  in 
their  processing,  distribution,  or  trans- 
portation, and  indirectly  for  those  em- 
ployed in  both  export  Industries  and  in 
those  industries  dependent  upon  reason- 
ably priced  imported  supplies  for  their 
own  ability  to  compete. 

Moreover,  we  must  reduce  our  own 
tariffs  if  we  hope  to  reduce  tariffs 
abroad  and  thereby  increase  our  exports 
and  export  surplu-s.  There  are  many 
more  American  jobu;  dependent  upon  ex- 
ports than  could  possibly  be  adversely 
affected  by  increased  imports.  And  those 
export  industries  are  our  strongest,  most 
efficient,  highest  paying  growth  indus- 
tries. 

It  is  obvious.  thcr?fore.  that  the  warn- 
ings aeainst  increased  imports  based 
ut)on  the  lower  le\el  of  wsiges  paid  in 
other  countries  aie  not  telling  the  whole 
story.  For  this  fear  is  refuted  by  the 
fact  that  American  industry  in  general — 
and  America's  high.^st  paid  industries  in 
particular — export  more  goods  to  other 
markets  than  any  other  nation;  sell  far 
more  abroad  to  other  countries  than  they 
sell  to  us;  and  command  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  our  own  market  here  in 
the  United  Statt-s.  There  are  three  rea- 
sons for  this: 

'  a  t  The  skill  and  efficiency  of  Ameri- 
can workers,  with  the  help  of  our  ma- 
chinery and  technology,  can  produce 
more  units  per  man-hour  than  any  other 
workers  in  the  world — thus  making  the 
competitive  cost  of  our  labor  for  many 
products  far  less  tiian  It  is  in  countries 
with  lower  wage  rates.  For  example, 
while  a  U.S.  coal  miner  is  paid  8  times 
as  much  per  hour  a.s  the  Japanese  miner, 
he  produces  14  timt?s  as  much  coal — our 
real  cost   per   ton  of  coal   is  thus   far 


smaller — and  we  sell  the  Japanese  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  coal  each 
year. 

(b)  Our  best  industries  also  possess 
other  advantages — the  adequacy  of  low- 
cost  raw  materials  or  electrical  pxjwer. 
for  example.  Neither  wages  nor  total 
labor  costs  is  an  adequate  standard  of 
comparison  if  used  alone. 

(c)  AmericEin  products  can  frequently 
compete  successfxilly  even  where  foreign 
prices  are  somewhat  lower — by  virtue  of 
their  sup>erior  quality,  style,  packaging, 
servicing,  or  assurance  of  delivery. 

Given  this  strength,  accompanied  by 
Increasing  productivity  and  wages  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,  there  is  less  need  to  be 
concerned  over  the  level  of  wages  in  the 
low-wage  countries.  These  levels,  more- 
over, are  already  on  the  rise,  and.  we 
would  hope,  will  continue  to  narrow  the 
current  wage  gap,  encouraged  by  appro- 
priate consultations  on  an  international 
basis. 

This  philosophy  of  the  free  market — 
the  wider  economic  choice  for  men  and 
nations — is  as  old  as  freedom  itself.  It 
is  not  a  partisan  philosophy.  For  many 
years  our  trade  legislation  has  enjoyed 
bipartisan  backing  from  those  members 
of  both  parties  who  recognized  how  es- 
sential tradH  is  to  our  basic  security 
abroad  and  our  economic  health  at  home. 
This  is  even  more  true  today.  The 
Trade  Elxpansion  Act  of  1962  is  designed 
as  the  expression  of  a  nation,  not  of 
any  single  faction,  not  of  any  single 
faction  or  section.  It  is  in  that  spirit 
that  I  recommend  it  to  the  Congress  for 
prompt  and  favorable  action. 

II.    PROVISIONS   or    THS   BILL 

New  negotiating  authority :  To  achieve 
all  of  the  goals  and  gains  set  forth 
above — to  empower  our  negotiators  with 
sufflcient  authority  to  induce  the  EEC 
to  grant  wider  access  to  our  goods  and 
crops  and  fair  treatment  to  those  of 
Latin  America,  Japan,  and  other  coun- 
tries— and  to  be  ready  to  talk  trade  with 
the  Common  Market  in  practical  terms — 
it  is  essential  that  our  bargaining  au- 
thority be  Increased  in  both  flexibility 
and  extent.  I  am  therefore  requesting 
two  basic  kinds  of  authority  to  be  ex- 
ercised over  the  next  5  years : 

First,  a  general  authority  to  reduce 
existing  tariffs  by  50  percent  In  recipro- 
cal negotiations.  It  would  be  our  in- 
tention to  employ  a  variety  of  techniques 
in  exercising  this  authority,  including 
negotiations  on  broad  categories  or  sub- 
categories of  products. 

Second,  a  sp>ecial  authority,  to  be  used 
In  negotiating  with  the  EEC,  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  all  tariffs  on  those  groups 
of  products  where  the  United  States  and 
the  "ESSC  together  account  for  80  percent 
or  more  of  world  trade  In  a  representa- 
tive period.  The  fact  that  these  groups 
of  products  fall  within  this  si)ecial  or 
"dominant  supplier"  authority  is  proof 
that  they  can  be  produced  here  or  in 
Elurope  more  efficiently  than  anjrwhere 
else  in  the  world.  They  include  most  of 
the  products  which  the  members  of  the 
Common  Market  are  especially  interested 
in  trading  with  us,  and  most  of  the  prod- 
ucts for  which  we  want  freer  access  to 
the  Common  Market ;  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  they  are  Items  In  which  our 


own  ability  to  compete  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  our  exports  of  these 
Items  are  substantially  greater  than  our 
imports.  They  account  for  nearly  $2 
billion  of  our  total  industrial  exports  to 
present  and  prospective  Common  Mar- 
ket members  in  1960,  and  for  about  $1.4 
billion  of  our  imports  from  these  coun- 
tries. In  short,  this  special  authority 
will  enable  us  to  negotiate  for  a  dra- 
matic agreement  with  the  Common  Mar- 
ket that  will  pool  our  economic  strength 
for  the  advancement  of  freedom. 

To  be  effective  in  achieving  a  break- 
through agreement  with  the  EEC  so  that 
our  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  other 
free  world  trading  partners  can  partici- 
pate we  will  need  to  use  both  the  domi- 
nant supplier  authority  and  the  general 
authority  in  combination.  Reductions 
would  be  put  into  effect  gradually  in 
stages  •  over  5  years  or  more.  But  the 
traditional  technique  of  trading  one 
brick  at  a  time  off  our  resi>ective  tariff 
walls  will  not  suffice  to  assure  American 
farm  and  factory  exports  the  kind  of  ac- 
cess to  the  Europ>ean  market  which  they 
must  have  if  trade  between  the  two  At- 
lantic markets  is  to  expand.  We  must 
talk  instead  in  terms  of  trading  whole 
layers  at  a  time  in  exchange  for  other 
layers,  as  the  Europeans  have  been  doing 
in  reducing  their  internal  tariffs,  p>ermit- 
ting  the  forces  of  comp>etition  to  set  new- 
trade  patterns.  Trading  in  such  an  en- 
larged basis  not  possible,  the  EEC  has 
found,  if  traditional  Item-by-item  eco- 
nomic histories  are  to  dominate.  But  let 
me  emphasize  that  we  mean  to  see  to  it 
that  all  reductions  and  concessions  are 
reciprocal,  and  that  the  access  we  gain 
is  not  limited  by  the  use  of  quotas  or 
other  restrictive  devices. 

Safeguarding  interests  of  other  trad- 
ing partners:  In  our  negotiations  with 
the  Common  Market,  we  wUl  preserve 
our  traditional  most-favored-nation 
principle  under  which  any  tariff  conces- 
sions negotiated  will  be  genwalized  to 
our  other  trading  partners.  Obviously. 
In  special  authority  agi-eements  where 
the  United  States  and  the  EEC  are  the 
dominant  suppliers,  the  participation  of 
other  nations  often  would  not  be  sig- 
nificant. On  other  items,  where  justi- 
fied, compensating  concessions  from 
other  Interested  countries  should  be  ob- 
tained as  part  of  the  negotiations.  But 
in  essence  we  must  strive  for  a  nondis- 
criminatory trade  partnership  with  the 
EEC.  If  it  succeeds  only  in  splintering 
the  free  world,  or  Increasing  the  dispar- 
ity between  rich  and  p)Oor  nations,  It  will 
have  failed  to  achieve  one  of  its  major 
purposes.  The  negotiating  authority 
under  this  bill  will  thus  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  ties  of  both  "common 
markets"  with,  and  expand  our  own 
trade  in,  the  Latin  American  Republics. 
Canada,  Japan,  and  other  non-European 
nations,  as  well  as  helping  them  maxi- 
mize their  opportunities  to  trade  with 
the  Common  Market. 

The  bill  also  requests  si>ecial  author- 
ity to  reduce  or  eliminate  all  duties  and 
other  restrictions  on  the  Importation  of 
tropical  agricultural  and  forestry  prod- 
ucts supplied  by  friendly  less-developed 
coimtrles  and  not  produced  here  In  any 
significant  quantity,  if  our  action  is  tak- 
en in  concert  with  -«rfTniiRr  action  by  the 
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Common  Market.  These  tropical  prod- 
ucts are  the  staple  exports  of  many  less- 
developed  countries.  Their  efforts  for 
economic  development  and  diversifica- 
tion must  be  advanced  out  of  earnings 
from  these  products.  By  assuring  them 
as  large  a  market  as  possible,  we  are 
bringing  cl;ser  the  day  when  they  will 
be  able  to  finance  their  own  development 
needs  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

Safeguards  to  American  industry:  If 
the  authority  requested  in  this  act  is 
used,  imports  as  well  as  exports  will 
increase;  and  this  increase  will,  in  the 
overwhelming  number  of  cases,  be  bene- 
ficial for  the  reasons  outlined  above. 
Nevertheless  ample  safeguards  against 
injury  to  American  industry  and  agri- 
culture will  be  retained.  Escape-claus.' 
relief  will  continue  to  be  available  with 
more  up-to-date  definitions.  Temporary 
tariff  relief  will  be  granted  where  essen- 
tial. The  power  to  impose  duties  or  sus- 
pend concessions  to  protect  the  national 
security  will  be  retained.  Articles  will 
be  reserved  from  negotiations  whenever 
such  action  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Nation  and  the  economy. 
And  the  four  basic  stages  of  the  tradi- 
tional peril-point  procedures  and  saft- 
guards  will  be  retained  and   improved: 

The  President  will  refer  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  the  list  of  proposed  items 
for  negotiations. 

The  Tariff  Commission  will  conduct 
hearings  to  determine  the  effect  of  con- 
cessions on  these  products; 

The  Commission  will  make  a  report 
to  the  President,  specifically  based,  as 
such  reports  are  based  now.  upon  its 
findings  of  how  new  imports  might  lead 
to  the  idling  of  productive  facilities,  t  .e 
inability  of  domestic  producers  to  oper- 
ate at  a  profit  and  the  unemployment 
of  workers  as  the  result  of  antx:p.\tPd 
reductions  in  duties;  and 

The  President  will  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  his  action  after  completion  of 
the  ne'.iOtiations.  The  present  arrange- 
ments will  be  substantially  improved, 
however,  since  both  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion recommendation  and  the  Presi- 
dents report  -Aould  be  broader  than  a 
bare  deteiTnination  of  specific  peril 
points;  and  this  should  enable  us  to 
make  much  more  informed  use  of  these 
recommendations  than  has  been  true  in 
the  past 

Trade  adjustment  assistance.  I  am 
also  recommending  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  new  trade  program  that  compa- 
nies, farmers,  and  workers  who  .suffer 
damage  from  increased  foreign  import 
competition  be  assisted  in  their  efforts 
to  adjust  to  that  competition.  When 
considerations  of  national  policy  make 
it  desirable  to  avoid  higher  tariffs,  those 
mjured  by  that  competition  should  not 
be  required  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  the 
impact.  Rather,  the  burden  of  economic 
adjustment  should  be  borne  in  part  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Under  existing  law,  the  only  alterna- 
tives available  to  the  President  are  the 
imposition  or  refusal  of  tariff  relief. 
These  alternatives  should  continue  to 
be  available 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing,  how- 
ever, provides  an  additional  alternative 
c?Jled  trade  adjustment  assistance. 
This  altfrnative  will  permit  the  execu- 


tive branch  to  make  extensive  use  of 
it^  facilities,  programs,  and  re.sources  to 
provide  special  assistance  to  farmers. 
firms,  and  their  employees  in  making 
the  economic  readjustments  necessitated 
by  the  imports  resulting  from  tariff 
concessions. 

Any  worker  or  group  of  workers  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  as  a  result  of 
increased  imports  would,  under  this  bill. 
be  eligible  for  the  following  forms  of 
assistance: 

1  Readjustment  allowances  providing 
as  much  as  65  percent  of  the  individual's 
average  weekly  wage  for  up  to  52  weeks 
fur  a'l  WMike-s  an  i  fnr  a-  manv  as  M 
additional  weeks  for  workers  over  60, 
with  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
deducted  from  such  al'.i'uances  to  the 
extent  available; 

2  Vocational  education  and  training 
assistance  to  develop  hiyher  and  diffei- 
ent  skills: 

3  Flnanria'.  a.ssistance  for  those  who 
cannot  find  work  in  their  pre.<;ent  com- 
munity to  relocate  to  a  difffrr-nt  place 
m  the  L'nittd  States  where  suitable 
employment  if  available 

For  a  bu.'^mt  .s.'^man  or  farmer  adver--e!y 
affected  by  import.<5.  there  shouk!  be 
available: 

1  Technica'  information,  advice  and 
consultation  to  help  plan  and  impUment 
an  attack  on  th.e  problem  . 

2  Tax  benellts  to  encourage  moderni- 
zation and  diversification; 

3  Loan  guarantees  and  loans  other- 
wise not  commercially  available  to  aid 
modernization  and  diversification 

Jun  as  the  Federal  Government  has 
a-sistcd  in  per;  onal  readjustments  made 
necessary  by  military  service,  just  as  the 
Federal  Government  met  lis  obligation 
to  assist  industry  In  adjusting  to  war 
production  and  a.'ain  to  return  to  peace- 
time production,  .so  there  is  an  obliga- 
tion to  render  assistance  to  those  who 
suffer  as  a  result  of  national  trade 
policy  Such  a  program  will  supplement 
and  work  in  coordination  with,  not 
duplicate,  what  we  are  already <loing  or 
proposing  to  do  for  depressed  areas,  for 
small  business  for  investment  incen- 
f.Vf.-.  and  for  ;  he  retraining  and  com- 
pensation of  our  unemployed  workers. 

This  cannot  be  and  will  not  be  a  sub- 
sidy program  cf  Government  paternal- 
ism. It  IS  instead  a  program  to  afford 
time  for  Amer.can  initiative.  American 
adaptability  and  Amf^rican  resiliency  to 
assert  themseUes  It  is  consistent  with 
that  part  of  the  proposed  law  which 
would  stage  tariff  reductions  over  a  b- 
year  period  Accordingly,  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance,  like  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1L;62.  is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
etficiency  of  our  economy,  not  to  pro- 
tect inetliciencies 

-Authority  to  uraiit  temporary  tariff 
relief  will  remain  available  to  assist  those 
industries  injured  by  a  sudden  influx 
of  goods  under  revised  tariffs  But  the 
accent  is  on  adjustment'  mor»>  than 
"assistance  '  Through  trade  adjust- 
menl  prompt  and  efftx^tive  help  can  be 
given  to  those  suffering  genuine  hard- 
ship in  adjusting  to  import  competition, 
moving  men  and  re.sources  out  of  un- 
economic production  into  efficient  pro- 
duction and  competitive  positions,  atid 


in  the  proce'.s  preserving  the  employment 
relationships  between  firms  and  workers 
wherever  possible  Unlike  tariff  relief, 
this  assistance  can  be  tailored  to  their 
individual  needs  without  disrupting 
other  policies  Experience  with  a  sim- 
ilar kind  of  program  in  the  Common 
Market,  and  in  the  face  of  more  ex- 
tensive tariff  reductions  than  we 
propo.se  here,  testifies  to  the  effective 
but  relatively  inexpensive  nature  of  this 
ajproach  For  most  affected  firms  will 
find  that  the  adjustment  involved  is 
no  more  than  the  adjustment  they  face 
every  year  or  few  years  as  the  result  of 
chans^es  in  the  economy  consumer  taste, 
or  domestic  comi)etition. 

The  purpo.se  of  this  me.viage  has  been 
to  describe  the  challenge  we  face  and 
the  t<x)ls  we  need  The  decision  rests 
with  tlie  Congre.ss  That  decision  will 
either  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
chapter  in  th  •  alhance  of  free  nations 
or  a  threat  to  the  growth  of  Western 
unity  The  two  great  Atlantic  markets 
will  either  grow  together  or  they  wi!l 
/row  apart  The  meaning  and  range  of 
free  economic  choice  will  either  be 
widened  for  the  benefit  of  freemen 
eveiywhere — or  confu.sed  and  constricted 
by  nt'W  barriers  and  delays 

Last  year,  in  enacting  a  long-term 
foreign  aid  program,  the  Congress  made 
po.ssible  a  fundamental  change  in  our 
relations  with  the  developing  nations. 
This  bill  will  make  po.ssible  a  funda- 
mental, far-reaching  and  unique  change 
in  our  relations  with  the  other  Indus- 
trialized nations — particularly  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity As  NATO  was  unprecedented 
m  military  history,  this  measure  Is  un- 
precedented in  economic  history.  But 
its  pa.ssage  will  be  long  remembered  and 
its  benefits  widely  distributed  among 
those  who  work  for  freedom. 

At  rare  moments  in  the  life  of  this 
Nation  an  opportunity  comes  along  to 
fashion  out  of  the  confusion  of  current 
events  "  clear  and  bold  action  to  show 
the  world  what  it  is  we  stand  for.  Such 
an  opportunity  Is  t)efore  us  now.  This 
bill,  by  enabling  us  to  strike  a  bargain 
with  the  Common  Market,  will  "strike 
a  blow    for  freedom 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House.  January  25.  1962. 


MARITIME  INDUSTRY  DISPUTE  — 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  ■ 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.'--e 
the  following  me.ssage  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Education  and  labor 

To  the  CoriQrexs  of  thr  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  tlie  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  1947.  as  amended.  I  am 
reporting  to  the  Congre.ss  about  the  re- 
cent labor  di>pute  in  the  maritime  in- 
dustry 

A  strike  took  place  at  12:01  am  .  June 
IR  l'J61  Although  only  the  ships  in 
puit  ami  the  employees  on  such  ships 
were  immediately  affected,  the  dispute 
involved  virtually  all  American  shipping 
c  uiipanies.  .some  70.000  employees  and 
about  900  ships  and  affected  the  trade 
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and  commerce  of  every  Atlantic,  Pa- 
cific, and  gulf  port  in  the  United  States. 
On  June  26,  by  Executive  Order 
10949,  I  established  a  Board  of  Inquiry, 
consisting  of  the  Honorable  David  Cole, 
Chairman,  Judge  Samuel  I.  Rosenman 
and  Prof  James  J.  Healy,  to  inquire 
into  the  issues  involved  in  the  dispute 
and  report  to  me  on  or  before  June  30, 
m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  206  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  1947  as  amended.  I  sub- 
.sequently  extended  the  time  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  initial  report  of  the  Board 
of  Inquiry  to  July  3. 

That  report  concisely  pre.sented  the 
facts  with  resp>ect  to  the  dispute  and 
the  positions  of  th?  parties  as  required 
by  law  ? 

On  July  3,  acting  on  my  instruction, 
the  Attorney  General  filed  a  petition  in 
tlie  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  Yoik  seeking  an  injunction 
against  the  continuance  of  the  strike. 
A  hearing  was  held  on  the  Government's 
motion  for  a  temporary  restraining  or- 
der on  July  3.  and  the  court,  after  find- 
ing that  the  strike  affects  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  maritime  industry,  and 
that  it  would  Imperil  the  national  health 
and  safety  if  permitted  to  continue, 
temporarily  restrained  the  strike  activ- 
ities until  July  8  A  stay  of  that  order 
sought  immediately  by  the  unions  was 
denied  by  Circuit  Judge  Clark.  ^United 
States  V  National  Marine  Engineers' 
Beneficial  Association,  et  al  .  292  F.  2d 
190.  CA  2.  July  8.   1961  > 

A  hearing  was  held  on  the  Govern- 
ments motion  for  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion on  July  7.  and  the  temporary  re- 
straining order  was  extended  until  July 
12.  Two  days  before  this  order  was  to 
expire,  the  court  found  that  it  had  been 
"abundantly  and  overwhelmingly  estab- 
lished "  that  the  strike  was  affecting  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  Industry,  and 
if  permitted  to  continue  would  imperil 
the  national  health  and  safety.  In  addi- 
tion, it  rejected  the  contention  of  the 
National  Maritime  Engineers'  Beneficial 
Association  and  the  International  Or- 
ganization of  Master.';.  Mates  and  Pilots 
that,  becau.se  their  membership  consists 
of  "supervisors.  "  their  participation  in 
the  strike  could  not  be  enjoined. 
'United  States  v  National  Maritime 
Union  of  America,  e'  al..  196  F.  Supp. 
374.   S.D.N  v.,   July    10,    1961.) 

The  unions  appealed  to  the  U  S.  Court 
of  Appeals.  Second  Circuit,  which,  in  an 
opinion  issued  August  22.  affirmed  the 
lower  courts  decision.  'United  States 
V  National  Marine  Er  gineers'  Beneficial 
Association,  et  al  ,  294  F.  2d  385,  CA  2.) 

Pursuant  to  section  209ibi  of  the  La- 
bor-Management Relations  Act  of  1947. 
as  amended.  I  reconvened  the  Board  of 
Inquiry  The  Board  held  meetings  with 
the  parties  and  obtained  the  information 
required  for  its  further  report  of  the 
current  position  of  the  parties  and  the 
efforts  which  had  been  made  for  settle- 
ment, including  a  statement  by  each 
party  of  its  position  and  a  statement  of 
the  employer's  last  offer  of  settlement. 
This  final  report  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry 
•A as  submitted  to  me  September  1. 

On  September  25.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
'  ral  moved  the  district  court  to  dis- 
charge the  injunction  which  motion  the 


court  that  day  granted  effective  Sep- 
tember 21. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  settlements 
were  reached  by  all  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House.  January  25,  f  962. 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUN- 
DATION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.   315 1 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  illustrations, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Illustrations:    . 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  507,  81st  Congress.  I  transmit  here- 
with the  11th  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1961. 

John   F.   Kennedy. 
The  "White  House,  January  25,  1962. 


TENTH  SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
OPERATIONS  UNDER  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL CULTURAL  EXCHANGE 
AND  TRADE  FAIR  PARTICIPA- 
TION ACT  OF  1956— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 

section  9  of  Public  Law  860  of  the  84th 

Congress,  I  transmit  herewith  for  the 

information  of  the  Congress  the   10th 

semiannual  report  of  operations  under 

the  International  Cultural  Exchange  and 

Trade   Fair  Participation   Act   of    1956. 

John   F.   Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  January  25,  1962. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  8900,  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER   EDUCATION 

Mr.  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  527.  Rept.  No.  1292), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8900)  to  authorize  assistance  to  public  and 
other  nonprofit  InBtitutlons  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  financing  the  construction,  rehabili- 
tation, or  improvement  of  needed  academic 
and  related  facilities,  and  to  authorize 
financial  assistance  for  undergraduate  study 
in  such  institutions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  all  pointe  of  order  against  said 
bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  continxie  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 


equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  rankling  minority  Member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  UN- 
DER  CALENDAR   WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday  next  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEXT  MEETING  DATE  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  when  the  postal  rate 
increase  bill  was  before  the  House  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  the  majority  saw 
fit  to  limit  debate  on  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Important  amendments  to  1  min- 
ute and  30  seconds.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  schedule  of  work  for 
this  week  must  be  exceedingly  heavy  If 
it  was  necessary  to  apply  a  virtual  gag 
procedure  to  an  important  bill  increas- 
ing revenues — in  effect  a  tax  ^^ixin  the 
American  people — by  some  $600  million, 
at  least  more  than  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  this  heavy  workweek  I  think 
we  should  go  on  into  Friday. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM   FOR    THE 
WEEK    OP    JANUARY    29 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguMied  majority  leader  con- 
cerning the  program  for  the  following 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  is  no  legislative 
business  tomorrow.  For  next  week,  on 
Monday,  the  program  is  undetermined. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  have  H.R.  8900 — 
Schools,  College  Academic  Facilities  Act. 
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Por  Wednesday.  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day we  win  have  S.  320 — Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  Registration  of  State 
Certificates. 

This  announcement  Is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  and  general  reservation  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  that  any  further  pro- 
gram may  be  announced  later. 

Mr  CAHILlL.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 


MESSAGE    OP   THE   PRESIDENT   ON 
TRADE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanmious  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President.  In  his  message  on  trade,  has 
sounded  a  rmging  challenge  to  the  Con- 
stress  £uid  to  the  country.  This  is  the 
most  important  matter  the  Congress  has 
been  asked  to  consider  since  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  Both  our  continued  eco- 
nomic progress  and  our  position  as  the 
free  world's  leader  demand  this  bold 
new  approach  to  world  trade.  We  must 
commit  the  economies  of  the  free  world 
to  a  common  effort  in  our  struggle  for 
economic  as  well  as  military  strength 
and  in  our  common  fight  again.st 
conununism.  We  must  capitalize  now 
on  the  rise  of  the  European  Common 
Market.  We  must  harness  that  great 
economic  power  with  our  own  to  pull 
together  as  freedom's  greatest  weapon. 

It  is  indispensable  not  only  to  our 
balance  of  payments  but  to  the  expan- 
sion of  our  trade,  the  development  of  our 
agriculture  and  industry,  the  growth  of 
our  economy  and  the  maintenance  of 
our  high  livinR  standards.  Can  we.  by 
choice  and  by  democratic  process. 
muster  the  initiative  and  be  the  van- 
.i{uard  of  chance  rather  than  submit 
later  in  the  wake  of  events?  This  is  our 
challenge,  our  opportunity  to  prove  to 
the  world  the  worth  of  denxocracy. 

I  know  we  will  all  join  together  at 
this  hi.stonc  moment. 


EUCLID         OHIO'        -Y-       PHYSIC.XL 
FTTNESS   DAY 

Mrs  BOLTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revuse  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio:* 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  BOLTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  had  a 
v<-ry  interestin,''  exp>erience  recently  in 
Euclid.  Ohio,  watching  several  hundred 
youngsters  between  the  ages  of  9  and  15 
rpceivme:  physical  fitness  tests  at  the 
Y  '.  Sit-up.  d:vers  stance,  standins? 
broad  jump,  .shuttle  run  and  chinups 
were  included  The  results  were  excel- 
Ipnt,  showinsr  the  youngsters  to  be  above 
the  national  average  even  though  not 
hi?h  enouRh  to  be  classified  in  top  phys- 
ical condition. 


This  particular  program  was  de- 
veloped to  give  parents  an  accurate  rec- 
ord ot  the  physical  fitness  of  their 
children,  to  liicreaae  a  mutual  pride  be- 
tween parents  and  children  in  this  basic 
area  of  living,  and  to  develop  an  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  children,  the 
parents  and  the  community  of  the  need 
for  more  plaimed.  coordinated  physical 
activity  programs.  Euclid  s  Youth  Phys- 
ical Fitness  Day  starts  a  precedent  that 
many  others  will  follow  for  it  high- 
lighted the  fact  that  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Health.  Physical  Education, 
and  Recreation,  has  establislied  definite 
standards  which  our  young  people  will 
want  to  attain. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  tJie  following  article  from 
the  Euclid  News  Journal  of  January  18, 
describing  the  day's  events; 

Y   FrrsFss  EvKNT  To   Attract  Many 

Kuclld  s  Youth  Physical  Fitness  D«y  thl« 
coming  Sunday.  January  21.  is  »tLracUnK 
county  itnd  national  interest  and  receirlng 
the  support  oX  maiiy  ioctil  civic  U-iMlers  and 
organizatlur.s.  TTie  Euclid  £xch.inge  Club 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commccc  h.i\e  added 
their  support  to  the  purp' i5.es  <■>{  the  program 

Congresswoman  Fhawccs  P  Bolton  and 
Mayor  Kenneth  J  Sims  will  be  among  the 
prominent  fls{u;es  in  government  who  will  be 
in  attendance  .it  the  Euclid  "Y"  on  Sunday. 
In  addition  to  1  >cal  dTlc  leaders  such  pro- 
fessional athletes  as  Bob  Oaln.  Bemle  Par- 
rlsh.  Bill  Willis  (a^iftlstaxit  director  Cleveland 
Recreation  Commlsslini  Joh.n  Wix^ten,  Rich 
KrletUntr.  Dick  and  Ed  Modselewskl  and 
Frank  Clark. 

The  basic  tests  which  will  be  Klven  chil- 
dren between  ;he  ages  of  d  and  15  who  are 
aocimpanied   by  an   adult  are  as   f'lllows 

1.  Sltups — test  of  flexibility  and  endur- 
ance. 

2.  Divers  St4«nce — test  of  balance. 

3  Standing  Hruad  Jump — test  of  power. 

4  Breath    H'  Idmj;  —  test   of   endurance. 

5  Shuttle  Run  — test  of  a(?lllty. 
6.  Chlnup* — test  of  strength. 

The.se  tests  will  be  scored  and  graded  by 
percentile  on  establLshed  standards  accord- 
ing to  Robert  VandeVeer,  T  Physical  Direc- 
tor who  l-s  in  charge    >f  testing 

As  an  atlded  optional  te^t  the  committee 
has  been  very  fortunate  In  ob'alnlnn:  John 
.Miller,  WlUou^hby.  East  Cleveland  school 
districts  speech  and  hearing  specialist  who 
•*ii;  give  hearing  teats  Ut  .my  ihildren  wli...st' 
parents  ml.;ht  request  It. 

The  proi,Tf>.'n  will  start  at  I  30  p  m  Sun- 
d  IV  J.inu.iry  21.  at  the  Kuriid  Y,  631  Babbl't 
Road. 


THIS  13  THE  PROBLEM 

N!r  WIIJ.IAMS  Mr  Speaker,  I  a-«k 
unanimou.s  cun.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection 
tn  the  request  of  the  pentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  nbjf-ction. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  S;)eaker.  few 
people  not  directly  affected  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  de-ieeretration  decisions 
have  concerned  themselves  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  them  about, 
or  the  far-reaching  impact  they  will  hiive 
on  our  civilizatir  n. 

One  person.  Carleton  Putnam,  prob- 
ably because  of  an  inquisitive  mind  and 
a  desire  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  race, 
has  made  a  penetrating  study  of  these 


problems.  He  is  quite  aware  of  the  fact 
that  these  decisions  were  pontlcaDy 
motivated,  and  predicated  upon  unsub- 
stantiated and  unproren  allegations, 
deliberately  slanted  psychological  trea- 
tises, and  an  obvious  obsession  with  the 
hoax  of  equalitarianlsm. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  Uie  text  of  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Mr  Putnam  at  Jack- 
son. Miss,  on  October  26,  1981;  also  a 
brief  biography  of  Mr.  Putnam,  prepared 
by  Dr.  W.  D  McCain,  president  of  Mis- 
sissippi .Southorn  College; 

Who  1a  CAai.xTON  Putnam'' 

(By  Dr.  W    D    UcCaln.  president.  Mississippi 

Southern  College) 

It  Is  both  a  plea^ure  and  a  privilege  to  tell 
you  something  of  Carleton  Putnam's  back- 
ground. He  U  a  man  who  has  won  distinc- 
tion In  many  Qetds — as  a  businessman,  filer, 
schol.ir,  hlstorl.in,  writer,  biographer,  and 
philosopher 

Carleton  Putnam  was  born  in  New  York 
City  tn  1901  His  first  American  ancestor 
on  his  father's  side  arrived  In  Maaaachuaetta 
from  England  In  1634.  On  bis  motber's  side, 
his  first  American  furebearer  landed  In 
1636  also  In  Masaachusetts,  and  also  from 
EUigland.  He  la  directly  descended  from  the 
grandfather  of  Israel  Putnam,  George  Wash- 
ington's first  major  general,  and  from  the 
brother  of  General  Rurua  Putnam,  Wash- 
ington's engineering  offlcer  and  fonnder  of 
the  Ohio  Colony. 

His  grandfather  Putnam  was  a  Judge  of 
the  appellate  division  of  the  New  Tork 
Supreme  Cuiirt.  His  grandfather  Cwleton 
w:is  a  New  York  publisher.  His  father  re- 
ceived the  silver  star  citation  for  gallantry 
In  action  against  Insurgent  forces  !n  the 
Philippines  at  the  age  of  20,  remained  to 
found  the  first  American  r^ewspaper  In  the 
PhUlpplnse.  and  was  killed  In  action  In  the 
1st   World  War  at  the  age  at  39. 

Putnam  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1034 
with  a  degree  In  science,  having  taken  honors 
la  history  and  politics,  and  having  been  an 
editor  of  the  Nassau  Uterary  Magaains.  He 
received  a  law  degree  from  Columbia  in 
1932 

Only  1  year  after  graduating  from  Co- 
lumbia tn  1933 — he  fo^inded  Pacific  8ea- 
tx>ard  Air  Llnea  with  an  inveetment  of 
•25.000.  I  think  that  proves  something 
about  htm — a  young  college  graduate  estab- 
llslUi^  a  business  of  that  magnltxide  in  the 
dep'hs  ot  the  depression.  This  airline  orig- 
inally operated  between  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Pranclsco.  but  moved  to  the  Middle 
Wet  In  1934.  and  changed  Its  name  to  Chl- 
rasro  and   .southern   .Mr   Mnes. 

He  CMHtinued  as  Its  president  until  1948, 
ftt  which  time  he  became  chairman  of  the 
!x)ard  and  moved  to  Washington.  DC.  to 
t^gtn  work  on  a  f^ur- volume  blocrsphy  of 
I'heodore  Rmjeevelt.  In  19.'i3.  he  merged 
crilcai;.)  it  SjuUiern  with  Delta  Air  Lines 
;i:;d  bcc.tir.e  cJialrtr.an  ■  f  the  board  of  the 
merged  companies  .^t  the  time  of  this 
merger  Chicago  A  .S/mthem  was  valued 
.-vt  $10  niUllon  and  Its  routes  had  grown 
from  the  Initial  450  miles  cf  the  California 
i-nrnpiiny  to  a  mileage  of  over  5.0OO,  serving 
12  Slates  and  6   (.reign  countries. 

He  lived  f.r  7  years  In  Memphis.  Tenn  . 
during  l.is  assoclutiun  with  Chicago  i 
.Southern  Diu-lng  the  rest  of  his  Ufe.  his 
h  irr.n  hi\a  been  either  In  New  York  City  or 
Wa."!hl:iartnn  DC.  b^it  he  has  traveled  a 
K>xl  deal  ihrniiKh'nit  North  America,  the 
Caribbean,  and  Kurope.  having  also  visited 
Africa,  the  Middle  East.  China,  Japan,  and 
the  I'lilllppines. 

He  begiin  Qylng  for  pleasure  In  1030.  and 
h.is  held  a  pilut's  license  ever  since,  being 
:.vw  a  commercial  pilot  with  Instrument 
.ind  multiengined  ratings. 
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He  published  a  contemplative  autobiog- 
raphy of  his  aviation  career  In  1945  entitled 
High  Journey,  a  Dec;ule  In  the  Pilgrimage 
uf  an  Air  Line  Pioneer.  " 

In  1958,  the  first  volume  of  his  biography. 
Iheodure  Roosevelt,  "  was  published  by 
Scribners.  and  won  universal  acclaim  from 
critics  and  historians.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
called  the  b<x)k  "Magnificent — a  gixxl  thing 
!iir  scholarship,  and  a  good  thing  for 
.America 

The  EvaiiBvlUe  (Ind.)  Courier  it  Press 
wrote.  'From  here  It  U  apparent  that  Carle- 
i.m  Putnam  will  be  to  Theodore  Roosevelt 
what  Douglas  Southall  Freeman  was  to 
Uoljert  K  Lee.  And  that's  alxjut  as  high 
a*,  you  can  go  In  that  field  " 

i'he  New  York  Times  Book  Review  termed 
the  work  "vivid  and  convincing  •  *  •  a  biog- 
raphy of  first  inifxjrtunce  ' 

■  Remarkable  ■  Wius  the  word  u.-^ed  by  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Bo<jk  Review,  while 
the  Chnsli.in  Science  Monitor  called  Put- 
nam's bo(jk  "un  outstanding  success  •  •  • 
a  mustertul  portrait   ' 

The  Detroit  News  hilled  Putn:uirs  ".sheer 
brilliance  tjf  presenta  ion,"  and  the  Wajsh- 
ington  Post  described  the  b<x>k  as  "a  major 
contribution  to  Aine.-lcan  history  and  Uj 
American  literature  " 

Atlantic  M(5nthly  called  the  biography  of 
TR  "Admirable,  formidable,  decidedly  like- 
able." The  Saturday  Review  found  It  "im- 
mensely   entertaining    •     •     •    infinitely    en- 

g'^glng  ■■ 

"Putnam  has  d'ine  a  valuable  .ser\  Ice  to 
(jur  age  of  conformity."  the  Houston  Post 
decliired  "No  one  can  read  this  b.x)k  and 
not  have  serious  fea-s  about  our  loss  of 
indU  idualisrn  " 

"A  well-organl7ed.  highly  evocatl\e  study." 
."aid  the  Dayton  News  The  Chicago  Dally 
News  critic  termed  the  work  "a  master- 
piece •  •  •  unquestionably  the  best  bio- 
graphical portrait  yet  written" 

"A  superlative  exercise  in  definitive  biog- 
raphy "  the  Newark  News  agreed,  while  the 
Baltimore  Sun  noted  the  book's  "brilliance 
of  description  and  narrative  " 

Putnam  "presents  a  constructhe  and  in- 
spiring challenge  to  every  serious-minded  be- 
liever In  demfxracy  "  the  Wichita  Falls 
Times  added.  'The  t.mellness  of  this  out- 
.standlng  biography  can  hardly  be  measured." 

.Such  applause  from  the  critics  makes  the 
next  book  even  harder  to  write,  since  a  high 
standard  h.as  already  been  set  whlrh  the 
author  must  meet  In  his  next  work 

In  Putnam's  case,  tne  next  book  was  hl£ 
justly-celebrated  "Racf  and  Rea.sor.'  a  b<xjk 
he  hadn't  planned  Un  write 

TTie  now-famous  Jutman  letters  to  the 
President  and  Attorn.«y  General,  expreslng 
indignation  over  fore  ble  Intecration,  were 
widely  distributed  th-oughout  the  Nation 
A.s  a  result.  Putnam  heard  from  thousands 
of  intere.<«ted  cltl7.ens  Including  many  per- 
sons prominent  In  sr'enttflc  and  academic 
circles  Many  of  the  letters  a.^ked  questions 
which  required  answers  not  then  readily 
available  In  published  form 

So.  "Race  and  Reason"  w  a.s  published 
early  this  year  ,\nd  you  know  the  rest  The 
book  has  been  hailed  by  critics,  educators, 
scientists  and  public  officials  throughout 
•he  Nation  It  has  be.-ome  a  best  seller,  fill- 
ing the  need  for  a  cle  ir  presenUition  of  the 
South's  position  In  terms  the  North  can 
imderstand. 

How  did  "Race  and  Reason"  Impress  the 
rritlcs''  Did  it  measure  up  to  the  standard 
achieved  In  Putnam'ii  earlier  biographical 
work"* 

A  recent  tabulation  of  published  reviews 
of  "Race  and  Reason"  answers  this  question 
in  no  uncertain  terms.  With  a  total  of  248 
reviews  of  the  book  published  to  date  In 
this  country  and  overseas,  the  reaction  Is 
better  than  90  percent  favorable — an  almost 
unprecedented  showing  for  a  book  dealing 
with  such  an  emotion-laden  subject. 


A  total  of  220  reviewers  were  favorably  Im- 
pressed by  "Race  and  Reason,"  8  were  non- 
committal: and  only  20  unfavorable  re- 
views have  been  published.  This  amazing 
record  Is  all  the  more  remarkable  if  one  con- 
siders that  four  of  the  unfavorable  reviews 
app>eared  in  Negro  newspapers  which  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  view  the  book 
objectively. 

Perhaps  this  response  indicates  that  our 
northern  friends  are  finally  willing  to  listen 
to  reason  on  the  matter  of  race  If  this  be 
the  case,  they  will  find  abundant  food  for 
thought    in    "Race    and    Reason." 


This   Is   the   Problem 
I  By   Carleton    Putnam  i 

Chalrmnn  Williams  Governor  Barnett. 
Governor  White.  Mayor  Thompson,  dis- 
tlngiushed  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
thank  you  Jor  your  welcome.  I  can  assure 
you  It's  warmer  than  I'd  be  likely  to  get  in 
the  North  tonight  I'm  always  Interested 
to  notice  how  enthusiasm  for  integration 
goes  up  exactly  in  the  proportion  that  ex- 
perience with  the  Negro  problem  goes  down 
Everywhere,  all  over  the  world  today,  you'll 
find  the  amateurs  telling  the  professionals 
what  to  do  about  this  subject. 

I  come  to  you.  In  a  sense,  as  an  intelligence 
officer  from  behind  the  "paper  curtain."  I 
am  obviously  honored  by  your  invitation  to 
speak  tonight,  by  the  great  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  the  compliment  paid  me  by  your 
governor  in  this  plaque.  I  supp>ose  any  pub- 
lisher as  well  as  any  author — would  love  to 
see  this  on  one  of  the  pages  of  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  as  an  advertisement.  It 
might  make  quite  an  impression.  I'm  not 
sure  that  there  has  ever  been  a  case  In  our 
history  where  a  book  has  had  a  proclamation 
of  this  kind  devoted  to  It. 

Of  course,  personally,  and  apart  from 
anything  I  have  written,  I  am  grateful  for 
this  chance  to  refresh  my  point  of  view 
among  people  of  your  outlook.  We  obvious- 
ly share  certain  ideals  that  we  have  inherited 
from  the  early  days  and  which  we  Intend 
to  preserve.  Those  Ideals  are  timeless.  They 
are  not  affected  by  winds  of  change.  They 
are  as  steadfast  as  our  self-respect,  our  In- 
dep>endence  of  mind,  and  our  love  of  our 
homes  and  our  families. 

Mississippi  Is  the  heartland  of  the  struggle 
for  racial  Integrity.  You  are  not  an  un- 
kindly people — but  you  are  an  experienced 
people.  You  know  your  own  conditions. 
Unlike  some  cities  of  the  South,  the  news- 
papers of  Jackson  are  not  controlled  by 
northerners  You  have  not  fallen  victim 
to  the  ceaseless  barrage  of  false  science,  false 
sentimentality  and  false  political  theory 
with  which  the  North,  and  some  part  of  the 
.S<3Uth,  are  being  inundated  Your  leaders 
are  not  selling  your  heritage  or  your  chil- 
dren for  a  bloc  of  votes. 

Nor  are  you  persuaded  by  the  fantasy  that 
In  order  to  please  everybody  all  over  the 
world,  you  must  give  away  everything  your 
forefathers  earned  for  you  over  a  thousand 
years  of  effort  and  self-discipline.  You  may 
be  willing  to  give  money  within  reason  to 
please  the  Congo,  but  you  are  not  willing 
to  give  your  children.  The  capital  of  Mis- 
sissippi is  still  In  Jackson.  It  is  not  in  Leo- 
poldvllle. 

For  all  this,  as  I  say,  I  am  grateful.  But 
at  the  same  time  I  cannot  close  my  eyes, 
any  more  than  you  can  close  yours,  to  the 
realities  of  the  situation.  In  spite  of  the 
unassailable  logic  of  your  position  you  are 
under  harassment  and  attack  from  all  sides. 
The  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  fumes 
with  fury  at  the  mention  of  Mississippi. 
The  kindly  housewife  in  Wisconsin  turns 
away  at  the  name  of  Jackson.  I  am  sure 
you  often  wonder  why.  And  since  there's 
an  old  adage  that  to  get  anything  done  you 
must  first  define  the  problem,  I  am  going  to 
Inquire.  What  is  the  problem  in  this  case? 


Some  of  yo'i  may  answer,  "It's  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1954."  Others  are  wont  to 
say,  "It's  the  power-hungry  centralists  try- 
ing to  destroy  the  rights  of  the  State.-; 
Still  others  will  say  that  "It's  minority  croup 
pressure   or    Communist   Infiltration.' 

Now,  in  my  Judgment,  to  some  exten'  .ill 
of  those  things  are  true.  All  of  them  are 
problems,  but  they  all  exist  because  of  s(3me- 
thlng  else  If  you  could  correct  the  funda- 
mental difficulty,  these  others  would  disap- 
pear. And  I  speak  from  an  embroilment  in 
this  matter,  as  you  know,  of  about  3  years 
now,  from  Seattle  to  Miami  and  from  Maine 
to  California 

When  I  think  about  this  underlying  prob- 
lem, I  think  about  a  night  on  the  Outer 
Banks  of  Nort.M  Carolina  some  8  or  10  years 
ago.  I  was  sitting  after  dinner  one  summer 
evening  looking  at  the  ocean  and  talking  X', 
a  friend.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Yale 
Scnool  ol  Forestry:  he  was  also  a  writer  of 
western  adventure  stories.  He  was  an  ex- 
pert chess  player  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
In  the  United  Nations  conservation  move- 
ment and  in  world  forestry.  I  mention  these 
things  because  1  want  to  make  clear  that  he 
was  a  man  of  above  average  training  and 
experience,  and  had  some  knowledge  of 
science. 

The  Cfinver.sation  drifted  around  to  the 
race  problem  and  at  one  p>oint  this  man  said 
to  rn'j :  "Of  course,  you  realize  It  has  now  been 
pro^f'd  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  brain  of  a  white  man  and  a  Negro.  As 
far  as  any  differences  exist  between  the  races, 
these  must  be  accounted  for  exclusively  by 
environment    and    lack    of    opportunity." 

I  confess  that  at  the  time,  this  remark 
startled  me  I  had  given  no  thought  in 
those  days  to  our  racial  situation — that  was 
long  before  my  embroilment  began.  So  I 
didn't  argue  But  after  my  letters  to  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General  were 
published,  I  became  involved  In  corresjxmd- 
ence  and  personal  conversation  with  count- 
less people  from  many  walks  of  life  through- 
out the  North,  the  Midwest,  and  the  West. 
And  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  realize  thrtt 
this  comment  of  the  man  on  the  Outer  B&nks 
was  typical  of  northern  opinion — that  is.  it 
characterized  the  thinking  of  those  who  were 
willing  to  accept  the  Supreme  Courts  deci- 
sion in  1954  and  everything  that'  has  hap- 
pened since. 

TTiese  people  all  believed  that  in  spite  of 
conditions  in  Africa,  In  spite  of  what  we 
see  of  the  Negro  masses  In  the  United 
States,  in  spite  of  what  we  find  in  Haiti, 
where  the  Negro  has  had  every  opportunity 
to  develop  a  stable,  free  society,  this  race 
Is  simply  the  victim  of  adverse  circum- 
stances. In  fact,  they  believe  the  fault  is 
mostly  the   white   man's. 

And  since  they  believe  the  fault  is  mostlv 
the  white  man's,  they  think  it's  up  tf)  the 
white  man  now  to  do  something  about  it 
We  must  call  in  religion  to  help  us  redeem 
ourselves.  We  must  call  In  the  sociologists. 
We  must  reeducate  our  children  in  the 
colleges.  We  must  even  reinterpret  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  so  that 
we  can  put  Negro  children  In  schools  with 
ours  Perhaps  in  that  way  we  can  relieve 
our  consciences.  And  it's  only  right  th:.'. 
the  South  should  suffer  most,  because  the 
South,   they   believe,   is   the   most   guilty. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  the  prob- 
lem. Don't  think  for  one  minute  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  have  handed  down 
its  decision  in  1954  If  it  hadn't  been  count- 
ing on  this  point  of  view  among  great  num- 
bers of  people  up  North.  Don't  think  for  an 
instant  that  our  minority  pressure  groups 
would  succeed  if  they  weren't  floating  on 
an  ocean  of  tacit  public  acceptance.  Yes. 
the  politicians  are  betraying  you  for  the 
Negro  vote,  the  centralists  are  grabbing 
power  away  from  the  States  in  this  field, 
but    tlie    reason    they're    able    to    do    so    is 
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because  the  white  majority  l»  confused, 
hypnotized,  misled  and  begialled  Into  stand- 
ing aside  ftxul  letting  them  get  away  with  It. 
Now  I  dont  suppose  I  need  to  point  out 
th.*t  It  malces  a  great  difference  whether 
I  rn.in  Is  where  he  Is  because  of  what  he  la, 
)r  whether  he  Is  what  he  Is  because  of 
where  he  la.  It  matters  greatly  whether  a 
man  U  no  good  because  he  has  spent  his  life 
;n  the  slums,  or  whether  he  has  spent  his 
life  m  the  slums  because  he's  no  good.  It 
maters  in  our  sense  of  guilt  about  him; 
U  also  matters  In  what  we  can  do  about 
nlm  Moreover,  when  we  substitute  a  race 
U)T  an  Indl'. '.dual  In  such  a  situation,  It 
m.Utes  a  decisive  difference  In  the  chances 
we  caiii  take  In  our  own  expi>8ure  to  that 
race. 

So  the  question  Is  crucial.  Is  the  Negro 
the  creation  of  hla  environment  or  Is  his 
environment  the  creation  of  the  Negro?  To 
put  It  more  precisely,  talcing  the  problem  on 
the  racial  scale,  are  the  Negro's  limitations 
hereditary,  and  thus  only  subject  to  change 
over  a  great  many  generations?  Or  are  they 
exclu.slvely  a  matter  of  surroundings  and 
thus  curable  In  this  generation?  Are  they 
genetic  and  thus  transmlttable  to  our  de- 
scendants If  wc  Intermarry?  Or  are  they  en- 
vironmental and  thus  of  no  consequence  U; 
ruture  generations?  To  that  qucotion  the 
North  answers  with  a  resounding  Environ- 
ment," and  the  Supreme  Court  echoes  with 
Its  decision  on  the  schools. 

Well  may  you  ask.  how  did  all  this  hap- 
pen? How  can  a  view  so  contrary  to  ob- 
servation and  experience  have  captured  ?o 
large  a  public?  Almost  everyone  Is  ready 
to  admit  that  heredity  makes  a  difference  in 
individuals  within  a  single  race,  and  to 
maintain  that  the  process  stops  when  we 
compare  averages  and  qualities  between  races 
U  a  strange  and  forced  bit  of  wishful  think- 
ing. Science,  of  course,  does  not  dismiss 
anything  because  It  seems  strange  and  forced 
But  the  burden  of  prfxif  Is  clearly  upon  those 
who  would  deny  the  obvious,  and  this  burden 
of  proof  no  equalilarlan  scientist  has  been 
able  to  sustain. 

Under  these  circumstances  then,  how  can 
we  account  for  the  mirage  that  floats  before 
the  eyes  of  the  North?  To  explain  It  I'm  tfo- 
Ing  to  hare  to  go  back  about  30  years.  The 
Idea  that  all  races  are  equal  In  their  natural 
endowments  and  In  their  ad.iptabtUty  to  our 
Western  culture  to<jk  root  In  America  In  the 
cla'5.«room3  of  Prar:z  Boas  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  th:^  iRfe  laJO's  With  Ik)as,  as  stu- 
dents or  assls'an'.s.  we  fir.d  the  names  of 
Otto  KUnel>ere.  Melville  Herskovlta,  Oene 
WeltSah,  and  Ashley  M  mtogu  Oene  Welt- 
flsh  later  became  a  member  i^f  cer*  \in  ortfnn- 
l2.vtU)n.s  cltfd  by  the  A*'.orney  CSeiieral  as 
subversive  and  \  uhllcly  announced  that  she 
had  evidi  nee  to  pr^  ve  that  the  United  Statr.s 
had  u.^ed  s^erm  warfare  in  Korea  Some  of 
the  others  were  doubt'.'ss  sincere.  tnouRh 
perhaps  !  !:;>wd  ty  their  personal  back- 
grounds. I'm  not  sure  about  al!  of  them 
Afti-r  Boas  died.  Columbia  brought  in  K.Uph 
Lint>n,  who  dismissed  all  of  Boas'  employees 
who  hail  no  ten-ire,  and  the  university  finally 
dropped  Welttish  on  the  grounds  of  too  long" 
tenure 

But  the  Boos  group  In  America  at  least, 
w  us  the  be^clnning  of  the  environmental 
id'^oloKV  as  fir  as  science  w.i.s  concerned. 
Ru.'isl.i  made  Its  contribution  in  Lvsenk  i. 
who  claimed  wheat  covild  be  turned  into 
rve,  .ind  these  men  drew  to  them  other 
scientists  wi'h  leltlst  inclinations  in  Europe 
and  the  United  St.ites.  They  built  up  quite 
a  clique  at  Harvard  and  Columbia  and  other 
iiniverr.ltles  here  and  abroad.  As  the  New 
Deal  came  along  and  we  went  further  left 
In  the  United  States  they  fitted  In  with  the 
climate. 

It  was  s  time  when  the  underdog  more 
and  more  was  becoming  king,  and  men  with 
socialistic  and  erjualltarlan  ideas  were  wilUng 
to  go  to  absurd  le:igths  to  pay  him  hom.ige 


The  outgroupe  In  this  country,  after  a 
long,  hungry  spell,  were  beginning  to  feel 
their  oats,  and  were  gaining  favor  with  the 
Ingroupe  These  things  made  it  poMlble  for 
the  Boas  clique  to  become  the  dominant 
academic  power.  It  wasn't  long  before  they 
were  able  to  dictate  pwllcy,  and  eventually  a 
whole  generation  of  American  young  people 
were    delivered    Into    their    hands. 

Persecution  of  scientists  who  disagreed 
with  them  became  one  of  their  techniques. 
In  Russia,  of  course,  this  was  ea5y  Scien- 
tUts  who  contradicted  l.ysenko  were  simply 
arrested  In  the  so-called  free  world,  the 
m-itter  had  to  be  handled  a  bit  more  subtly 
It  will  be  apparent  to  you  that  I  cannot  here 
tonight  name  names  It  Is  because  there  Is 
risk  of  perse',  utlon  that  I  cann.>t  cill  specific 
witnesses.  But  I  can  cite  caaes  .i.d  I  can 
ask  that  y -u  accept  my  Word  for  their 
genuxneneM. 

So  I  will  mention  the  s>.'Uiheru  anthro- 
pologlbl  who  *rote  me  using  bu  li  terms  as 
'avoidance"  and  "suppression"  and  dia- 
couragement"  of  research  I  will  cite  the 
northern  sociologist  who.  having  m  ide  a 
public  statement  on  the  not.equallt.irian 
bide,  went  back  to  his  unT.ers.ty  and  ^ab 
told  "We  w  n't  Rre  you.  That  woUid  be 
too  obvious  But  as  long  as  you  stay  here 
you  wlU  ne". er  get  a  promotion  and  y.'U  will 
never  receive  a  raise  In  pay  "  I  w.U  mention 
the  middle  western  psychol..j?isl  who  wrote 
me:  'Where  In  the  United  States  could  a 
psychologist,  sociologist  or  anUir<pol>.gii>l 
find  work  If  he  openly  espoused  the  theory 
of  racial  liie<:uality '  '  I  will  g:\e  y..u  my 
experience  with  one  of  the  world's  m«">t  dl.-J- 
tlngulshed  anthropologists  who  asked  me 
after  I  h.id  seated  myself  In  his  living  room 
in    a    northern     city  Are     you    sure     you 

haven't  been  fallowed  i"  And  I  will  add  sriU 
anotiier  scientist  who  «.ald.  I  can't  cmnitt 
academic  suicide  I  stlU  ha\e  w^rk  to  do. 
But.  when  I  retire.  " 

riie  process  wasn't  always  one  of  suppres- 
sion. Sonic'.inies  it  wis  one  of  proatltutum 
Back  in  the  middle  of  the  New  Deal  days,  a 
friend  of  mine  w.is  assistant  n.ival  attache 
at  Cnraca-s,  and  while  he  wxs  stationed  tliere 
he  met  Uiree  anthr' .pol^ 'gi^ls  who  were  re- 
turning from  Africa.  These  .>,.'ienusts  to.d 
my  rr.end  th'-v  h  xd  been  sent  to  .\frlra  with 
the  ble5..ing  of  the  President  of  the  United 
suites,  but  with  spec^.c  Instructions  that 
they  were  to  return  with  eq'.  ilit.irlaii  lind- 
iiigs  Go  to  Africa.  Ftudy  the  natl-cs.  and 
discover  that  they  have  all  the  natural  en- 
d'<-.vment.a  >>r  white  men  "  Thjf»  were  their 
ord-rs  Need.'-ss  t"  .s^y.  the  finthropologlsts 
were  a  bit  disgruntled  tii^-y  told  my  friend 
their  actual  findings  had  t)ccn  quite  tlie 
oppo.site  What  they  t"ld  the  PreMdeut,  I 
don't  know 

At  this  po.nt  I'm  going  to  ttirn  Ui  the 
nc^rLhcrn  jire.s.-.,  tii  the  nortiieru  iele\Li>ion 
and  radio  broadca^stlng  networks,  and  ask 
tne:t!  V^  i.it  do  V  'U  th.tik  .  .f  ".As  business? 
I'm  >"ii;;jf  u<  ;t.-k  l.uce  .ir.d  .Ji.  k-oii  <':  ritne 
and  Life,  and  Dryfoos  and  Sul^berKer  of  the 
New  Vork  Times:  How  much  longer  are  you 
g<  Ills'  to  .iiiiy  the  ;>ou*li  and  dvide  rlos 
Niition  on  the  b.Tsi.s  of  evidoace  spawned 
undf-r  *her^  c<  nditions?  Do  you  c  ill  this 
academic  fre'-drm?  And  If  we  don't  have 
acHd'-mlc  fr'i-'I  'm.  wh.-i'.  kind  of  freedom  do 
we  have? 

Ai.d  what  ..bout  some  of  you  s— called 
sou  hern  newspapers?  I  salute  the  Jackson 
pre  «.  but  wnat  al>out  Atlanta'  What  about 
Diillas''  What  about  Memphis^  Hnw  much 
effort  have  you  given  to  studv.ng  the  facts 
In  thi-:  situation?  I  11  ray  to  yo-i  editors  who 
are  the  servants  of  no.'thern  masters,  I'd 
rather  quit  my  J"b  than  betrav  the  people 
In  my  hometown.  I'd  rather  die  poor  than 
mtaiead  my  nelt?hbv>rs  fitxjut  something  as 
Important  as  this  I'd  rather  stane  than 
corrupt  the  thinking  of  the  father  and  moth- 
er across  the  street.  Men  vho  will  do  th.-.t 
sort  of  thing  are  In  the  same  class  with  Uic 


buslnceemen  who  fsTor  Intefntlon  because 
they  fear  resistance  may  hurt  tbelr  pocket- 
books.  I  wouklnt  want  to  sell  my  descend- 
ants' future  for  30  piece*  c*  KllTer,  but 
there's  no  acctjuntlng  for  taste  tbeae  days. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  Mlastaalppt  la  the 
heartland  of  reslsUnce  to  integration,  yet 
Jack!»on  County  has  Just  been  choeen  as  the 
site  for  a  iias-mllllon  oil  refinery  and  south- 
ern MisaL-wilppI  h.as  been  picked  for  a  space 
facli'y  But  I  h.ite  t-i  e\en  mention  that 
Are  »e  g  >lng  to  balance  i)ur  children's  fu- 
ture, the  very  Integrity  of  our  dvUlaatlon, 
ap;iln^t  a  d^Uar  sign'' 

I   shall   come   back   to   this   subject   later 
First   I'd   like  to  explore   a   few   other  parts 
uf   the   picture      1  he   followers  of  Boas  had 
no  dimculty,   f  >r  In.'tanre,   In  capturing  the 
Uni'ed  Nations,  because  It  goes  without  say- 
ing  that   at    the    United   Nations   the   wlsh- 
fuiniMng   attraction    of    the  enylronmental- 
Ist  dcKtrlne  reached  Its  height.     You  might 
ex;)?ct   rtimmtttees  to  he  set  up  at  the  U  N. 
t  )   pr  ive   all    sorts   of   etjualltarlan    theories, 
and  thit  is  precisely  whit  you  do  And.     You 
f.nd    It    most     n  )tlceRblT    In     the    UNESCO 
st.^tements  of  r*50  and  1951  on  the  subject 
of   race,   signed    by   a   ling   list   of  scientists 
which  Is  fl.Tunted  In  the  faces  of  the  North 
at    all    times       The    first   statement   in    1950 
w  J    slg'ied     by     Kllneberg.     Montagu     and 
Myrdal,  the  Swedish  Socialist  (we  don't  find 
Weltnshi    and    by    a    man    named    Ginsberg 
for    EiiRland    and    I^vl-Strausa    for    France. 
J'.i  m    Cimvs    signed    for   Mexico,    and    there 
will  be  mre  to  say  about  him  In  a  moment. 
You   may    wonder    why   It   waa    found   ad- 
visable to  Issue  a  second  statement  so  soon 
after   the    first.     The   published   reason   was 
that    some    of    the   contentions   in    the    first 
statement  and  some  of  the  terms  used  "were 
much   criticized,   especially   by  physical   an- 
thropologists and  geneticists."     (They're  the 
ones    thit    know    the   moct   about    this   sub- 
ject I      Then  we  read     'They    (the  scientific 
critics  of  the  first  statement)    also  declined 
to  acknowledge  as  a  proved  fact  that  there 
are    no    mental    differences    between    racial 
groups   arid  stressed   that   there   was  lusufll- 
clent  e\idence   to  support  that  view   •    •    •  " 
So  they  Issued  a  second  statement  In   1951 
which  carried  water  on  boLh  shoulders  a  lit- 
tle  more  skillfully  and   made   It  possible   to 
bring  a  few  more  signatures  under  the  tent. 
I^t    me    give    you    an    exanaple.      On    one 
pa,{e  we  find  this  seutencc:  "Available  scien- 
tific knowledge  provides  no  basis  for  believ- 
ing   that    the    groups   cf   mankind   differ    In 
their    Innate    capacity    for    Intellectual    and 
emoMonal   devel  ipment."      On    the   page  di- 
rectly   opposite    we    read:     "It    U    poaalble. 
though  Hot  proved,  that  some   types  of  lu- 
nate capacity  for  Intellectual  and  envotlonal 
responses  axe  comm.jner  isle)   In  one  liuman 
grjup   tnan  another. "     Ls  It  surprising  that 
the    president    of    one    of    the    scientific   so- 
cieties   most    concerned    with    this    subject 
wrote  me   a   few   weeks  ago;    "The  two  con- 
tradictory   st  itemeats   Invalidate    the    w\^le 
thing     •    •    •    Tlie    ract   that  a   certain  jSr- 
suu  bi^ucd  It  means  l.t tie  about  his  person. il 
c.invlctloiis." 

to  much  for  the  United  Nations.  But 
remember  that  public  opinion  In  the  North 
doesn't  have  a  chance  to  analyze  the  situa- 
tion as  we  are  analyzing  it  here.  All  they 
are  given  In  the  prop.ig.mda  they  read  la  the 
equ.ilitarian  s'ateinen'.  and  all  they  get  Is 
a  Kcncral  iinpressi.  n  of  agreement.  Remem- 
ber, too.  what  I  said  at  the  outset  about  the 
burden  .  f  pro'if.  A  scientist  cannot  deny 
the  obvious  (What  we  sec  when  we  look  at 
A:ric.i,  or  Haiti,  or  at  our  own  crime  statls- 
t'.rsi.  plu?  all  the  evidence  of  history,  wlth- 
c'lt  himself  accepting  the  burden  of  prcxif 
You  don't  abandon  all  the  experience  of 
m.mklnd.  flaunt  established  tradition  and 
annihilate  the  status  quo  on  the  basis  of 
nn  Irie. 'logical  guess.  You  dcmt  crucify  the 
?•  nth  on  a  cross  of  equalltarlan  propagand.i. 
This  pr opnganda,  I  must  emphasize,  has 
two  parts.     Its  proponents  are  not  satisfied 
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with  prea<^ing  a  wtab-fulAUlng  goapal.  Tbay 
try  to  persuade  you  and  the  people  of  tbe 
North  that  all  other  eeientlsta  agree  wtth 
it.  And  let  me  ahow  you  hem  falae  that  la. 
You  have,  first  of  all,  the  four  dUOngulahed 
men  who  signed  the  Introduction  to  "Baoe 
and  Reaeon."  In  July  of  1001,  one  of  theM 
men.  Dr.  Henry  Garrett,  wrote  an  article 
from  the  nonequalitarlan  viewpoint  for  the 
Mankind  Quarterly.  Theretipon  Oarrett  and 
the  Mankind  Quarterly  were  attacked  by  our 
friend  Comas  of  the  University  of  Mexico  in 
an  article  In  Current  Anthropology.  The 
editor  of  Current  Anthropology,  one  Sol  Tttx, 
first  submitted  Comas'  article  to  31  sdentlsta 
for  their  comments,  and  these  comments 
were  published  with  the  article. 

The  selection  of  the  21  scientists  by  Sol 
Tax  and  the  resulting  cross  section  of  opin- 
ion gives  us  a  strange  sort  of  ballot  on  this 
Issue — not  a  secret  ballot,  nor  one  In  which 
the  voters  acted  as  free  agents.  Reading 
their  remarks  Is  an  Interesting  exercise  In 
how  to  escape  committing  oneself.  In  fact, 
I  had  to  scrutinize  each  opinion  carefully, 
coupling  it  sometimes  with  what  I  knew 
from  the  voter  himself,  to  find  out  what  it 
implied.  Giving  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in 
every  case  to  the  equalltarlan  side,  I  would 
estimate  that  14  of  the  21  agreed  with 
Comas,  which  looks  offhand  like  a  two- 
thirds  endorsement  of  equalitarlanism.  The 
trick  here  Is  that  6  of  the  31  voted  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  They  are  scien- 
tists living  in  Communist  countries,  where 
the  party  line  requires  strict  conformity. 
Eliminate  those  six  names  and  you  see  what 
happens  to  the  ratio.  It  becomes  eight  to 
seven.  And  you  started  with  a  list  of  voters 
selected  by  an  equalltarlan. 

I  place  only  minor  emphasis  on  this  epi- 
sode, because  I  don't  believe  that  In  the 
present  climate  of  fear  of  reprisal  and  gen- 
eral timidity  we  can  get  a  count  of  scien- 
tists that  means  much  Wc  laymen  will  have 
to  read  the  books  on  each  side,  understand- 
ing the  background  against  which  they  are 
being  written,  and  make  Up  o\u"  own  minds 
where  the  truth  lies.  Having  done  this  my- 
self. I'd  be  willing  to  put  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  any  intelligent  Jury.  I  might 
caution  such  a  Jury  against  being  misled  by 
the  natural  effort  of  certain  scientists  to 
avoid  hurting  anybody's  feelings.  I'd  also 
want  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  certain  terms 
the  scientists  use. 

If  you  can  bear  with  me  while  I  give  you 
another  example,  I'd  like  to  offer  a  case  that 
covers  both  of  these  points.  It  is  coming  to 
be  recognized  that  there  is  a  relationship 
between  the  flssuratlon — the  grooving — of 
the  frontal  lot>e8  of  the  bmln  and  the  higher 
forms  of  human  activity — the  capacity  for 
analytical  reasoning,  foresight,  self-control, 
Judgment,  and  abstraction.  The  number  of 
Assures  or  sulci  gives  us  a  sort  of  index  of 
th.1t  kind  of  Intelligence.  (You  will  find  the 
subject  developed  in  Ward  C.  Halstead. 
"Brain  and  Intelligence")  In  comparing  fls- 
suratlon or  sulci  as  between  white  and  Negro 
tarulrus.  C.  J  Connolly,  professor  of  ph3rBlcal 
anthropology  at  Catholic  University,  has  this 
to  say  In  his  "External  Morphology  of  the 
Primate  Brains":  "The  sulcal  featiu-es  occa- 
sionally alleged  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
Negro  brain  in  all  cases  are  not  supported 
In  this  study.  For  example,  the  opinion  that 
the  frontomedical  sulci  are  few  in  number  In 
the  Negro  brain  falls  to  be  verified.  They 
are  sometimes  highly  developed  In  the  Negro 
brain  •  •  •  (up  to  this  point,  what  more 
could  an  equalltarlan  ask?  Then  Father 
Connolly  quietly  closes  his  sentence)  •  •  • 
at  moet  It  is  a  matter  of  frequency  differ- 
ences." 

Now,  of  course,  the  frequency  differences 
are  the  whole  point.  'When  a  scientist  talks 
about  frequency  differences  in  a  case  such 
:is  this  he  means  that  the  averages  differ, 
and  the  average  Is  what  we  care  about  when 
we're  dealing  with  a  race.    No  one  questions 
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that  there  are  overlaps  In  performance  be- 
tween the  races,  and  one  would  expect  to 
find  OTWIaps,  so  to  speak.  In  the  structure  of 
the  brains.  Tet  the  unwary  layman  might 
well  be  "''■i^d  by  Connolly^  statement. 

Again  Connolly  says:  "The  fissural  patton 
of  the  trootal  lobes  differs  In  a  general  way 
in  the  two  races  though  one  could  not  dis- 
tinguish a  particular  brain  as  belonging  to 
a  particular  race  on  the  basts  of  a  difference 
In  flssuratlon  at  the  frontal  lobes."  And 
again  we  mxist  say,  "Of  cottrse."  The  non- 
equalitarlan does  not  claim  that  Individual 
Negroes  present  any  particular  or  universal 
limitation.  It  Is  entirely  a  matter  of  aver- 
ages. You  cannot  tell  an  Individual  Negro 
brain  from  an  Individual  white  brain,  but 
If  you  had  a  hundred  random  Negro  brains 
on  one  side  of  this  room  and  a  hundred  white 
brains  on  the  other  side  you  could  tell  which 
group  was  which.  And  that's  the  issue  where 
racial  interbreeding  is  Involved. 

Finally,  having  done  his  best  to  avoid 
hurting  the  Negroes'  feelings,  having  given 
the  equalltarlans  something  they  can  pull 
out  of  context  and  quote  In  New  York. 
Connolly  sums  the  matter  up  for  us  In  these 
words:  "As  to  racial  differences  to  morpho- 
logical feature  was  found  to  be  exclusively 
characteristic  of  either  the  white  or  Negro 
brain.  It  would  be  quite  erroneous,  how- 
ever, to  conclude  from  this  fact  that  cerebral 
differences  do  not  exist  in  the  two  races. 
There  is  flrst  of  all  a  difference  In  the  fre- 
quencies of  morphological  features  In  the 
sulcal  pattern  Euch  as  has  been  Illus- 
trated. •  •  •  The  differences  in  frequencies 
combined  with  other  morphological  featvires 
such  as  the  shape  of  the  brain  and  the  rela- 
tive size  of  its  parts  are  of  anthro{>ologlcal 
slgniflcanoe." 

In  other  words,  we  have  no  difficulty  In 
reading  between  the  lines,  nor  actually  on 
the  lines,  with  these  truth-oriented  scien- 
tists— once  we  recognize  what  they  are  up 
against.  Sometimes  we  have  to  put  two  and 
two  together,  or  even  two  scientists  together, 
as  in  the  case  of  Halstead  and  Connolly. 
One  scientist  may  not  be  willing  to  say  It 
all.  But  with  a  little  practice  we  soon  learn 
the  code. 

At  the  same  time,  let's  not  underestimate 
the  op>enlngs  for  equalltarlan  deception  in 
this  area.  Unless  the  layman  is  alerted,  it's 
easy  to  deceive  him,  and  the  northerner  Is 
deceived.  The  too-simple  statement  that 
you  can't  tell  an  individual  black  brain  from 
a  white  brain  is  only  one  example.  The 
equalltarlans  have  all  sorts  of  plausible 
cliches  they  inflict  on  the  northern  public. 
They  will  repeat,  for  Instance,  that  the  dif- 
ference within  a  race  are  greater  than  the 
differences  between  races,  as  if  this  fact  had 
some  relevance.  Over  and  over  we  must 
point  out  that  of  course  there  is  overlap,  of 
course  some  Negroes  surpass  some  whites,  of 
course  the  differences  within  are  greater 
than  between.  This  does  not  change  the 
fact  that  when  the  graph  of  variation  of  one 
is  laid  against  the  graph  of  variation  of  the 
other,  in  those  capacities  involved  In  adapt- 
ing to  our  civilization,  the  black  as  a  whole 
falls  below  the  white  as  a  whole.  And  again 
we  must  emphasize:  there  you  have  the 
danger  In  Interbreeding.  Marry  those  two 
graphs  and  the  white  must  come  down. 

I  might  say  here  that  "Race  and  Reason" 
has  been  In  circulation  for  6  months  and 
there  has  yet  to  be  any  eerious  attempt  to 
attack  It  sclentlflcally.  At  least  none  has 
come  to  my  attention.  There  have  been  a 
few  reviewers  who  have  referred  to  the  book 
as  full  of  errors  and  contradictions,  but 
unfortunately  none  of  these  reviewers  have 
had  the  time  to  point  the  errors  or  contradic- 
tions out.  The  nearest  attempt  was  an  arti- 
cle In  the  Eugenics  Review  signed  by  a  doctor 
in  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  gist 
of  his  attack  was  as  follows:  "With  respect 
to  the  sort  of  hereditary  variations  that 
might  infhience  adaptation  to  civilization,  an 
individual's    manifest    traits    are    the    best 


grulde  to  his  genotype.  •  *  •  Tbxas,  even  when 
intermarriage  Is  In  queetlan.  ectenee  demands 
that    each    person    be    oouttdcred    on    hie 

merits." 

Now  if  that  statement  is  sdence,  then  Itn 
speaking  tonight  In  Italian.  8aeh  a  com- 
ment in  effect  negates  the  influence  of  hered« 
Ity  entirely,  ezcepyt  as  it  may  express  itself 
In  one  individual  in  one  genvatlon.  It 
assumes  that  a  brilliant  son  of  a  stupid 
father  may  not  in  turn  have  a  stupid  son — • 
position  that  no  trained  geneticist  would  ao- 
cept  for  a  moment.  Perhaps  the  writer  ez- 
pecfs  to  give  his  assertion  plausibility  by  his 
phrase  "with  respect  to  the  sort  of  hereditary 
variations  that  might  influence  adaptation 
to  cl'vlllzatlon,"  but  I  must  point  out  that 
the  flssuratlon  of  the  frontal  lobes  Is  Jtist 
as  much  a  matter  of  heredity  as  skin  color. 

The  'writer  also  makes  the  epigrammatic 
remark  that  "marriages  are  contracted  be- 
tween individuals,  not  between  races,"  for- 
getting that  when  enough  individuals  marry, 
the  races  In  effect  do  marry,  that  much  of 
the  breeding  is  nonselective,  and  that  the 
end  result  is  a  wide  distribution  of  Negro 
gene-traits  through  the  white  race.  This  Is 
what  accounts  for  the  general  deterioration 
always  found  in  the  resultant  mulatto  cul- 
ture. 

At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  a  lack  of 
modesty.  I  am  tempted  to  tell  those  of  you 
who  may  wish  to  tise  "Race  and  Reason"  as 
a  tool  in  this  controversy  that  Dr.  Ruggles 
Gates,  who  signed  the  Introduction,  has  no 
superior  in  the  field  of  human  genetics, 
that  he  Is  the  author  of  the  definitive  work 
in  this  fleld  and  that  he  was  kind  enough 
to  write  Dr.  Garrett  a  personal  letter  last 
March  in  which  he  spoke  in  a  not  entirely 
uncomplimentary  way  of  "Race  and  Reason." 
One  of  his  comments  is  printed  on  the 
Jacket  of  the  paperback  edition.  Until  we 
get  something  more  solid  than  the  article  in 
the  Eugenics  Review,  I  am  content  to  rest 
my  case  on  that  comment. 

Now,  I  turn  to  still  another  part  of  the 
picture.  The  situation  •would  be  bad  enough 
If  we  had  only  to  deal  with  these  left-wing 
pseudo-scientists.  But  we  are  faced  with 
something  else.  Out  of  the  sclentlflc  clois- 
ters exudes  a  doctrine  which  seeps  into  the 
churches,  into  the  press,  into  the  movies  and 
other  mass  media,  until  all  the  instruments 
for  molding  public  opinion  are  corrupted. 

Let  me  give  you  a  rather  startling  Illus- 
tration. In  my  hand  I  hold  a  pamphlet, 
written  by  one  Father  C.  J.  McNaspy.  S.J. 
(Society  of  Jesuits).  It's  called  "Let's  Talk 
Sense  About  the  Negro."  It  bears  the  nihil 
obstat  of  Austin  B.  Vaughan.  S.TJ5.,  and  the 
lmprlmat\ir  of  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 
We  are  told  that  these  guarantee  the 
pamphlet's  freedom  from  moral  error.  Yet 
on  page  14  we  find  these  two  sentences:  "If 
some  Negroes  show  tendencies  toward  de- 
linquency. If  they  Btiffer  from  lack  of  ambi- 
tion, lack  of  drive,  apathy — we  may  blame 
this  on  the  environment  we  have  compelled 
him  [sic]  to  live  In,  not  on  some  imagined 
Inferiority  In  his  biology.  This  Is  not  my 
opinion;  It  Is  the  conviction  of  all  sclentlflc 
psychologists  and  anthropologists." 

Ladles  «md  gentlenien,  no  one  wants  to 
stress  the  importance  of  environment  more 
than  I  do,  no  one  wants  to  improve  the  Ne- 
gro's environment  more  than  I  do,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  pro- 
found, a  more  complete  or  a  more  inexcus- 
able falsehood  than  Father  McNaspy's  last 
sentence.  The  whole  statement  Is  the  rank- 
est sort  of  tmquallfled  envlronmentallsm 
coupled  with  the  assertion  that  all  sclentisti 
agree  with  it.  I  dont  have  to  go  back  and 
quote  Professors  Gates,  Oarrett.  George, 
Mlllot.  Le  Frou,  Connolly,  Hardin,  Bhuey, 
McGurk  or  Gayre  to  you  now.  But  ap- 
parently Father  McNaspy  knows  nothing 
about  them.  I  can't  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve he  knows.  Tet  if  he  doesn't  know,  he 
should.  He  had  no  bus! news  putting  out  a 
pamphlet  Uke  this  tmlees  he'd  made  some 
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study  of  the  subject.  Tou  may  say.  what 
about  ^ur  fiieiul  on  tbe  Outer  Banks? 
And  my  answer  U,  be  waan't  publlablng  a 
pamphlet. 

Or  take  this  art&ole  by  the  Bplscopal 
btahop  of  Ulohlgan.  It's  an  attack  on  "Race 
and  Reason"  In  the  Detroit  News  of  June 
4,  1961,  In  which  the  bishop,  one  Richard 
■mrloh,  brings  Abraham  Lincoln  Into  the 
argument,  and  notice  the  way  he  does  it. 
He  says,  "Abraham  Lincoln's  clear  mind  can 
lead  us  to  see  the  heart  of  this  struggle 
which  Is  still  America's  chief  agony.  iThe 
Bishop  doesnt  pause  to  consider  who  started 
this  most  recent  agony.)  The  logic  of  seg- 
regation, discrimination,  or  exclusion  leads 
to  the  destruction  of  all  civil  liberties  every- 
where. Why?  Because,  says  one  man  writ- 
ing about  Lincoln,  'the  essence  of  his  posi- 
tion was  that  the  principle  of  excliislon  has 
no  Inner  check;  that  arbitrarily  barring  one 
minority  from  the  exercise  of  Its  rights  can 
be  both  a  precedent  and  a  moral  sanction 
for  barring  another  and  that  It  creates  a 
frame  of  mind  from  which  no  one  can  exi>ect 
Justice  or  security." 

To  examine  the  minor  error  In  this  thing 
first,  am  I  correct  In  my  recollection  that 
our  American  Republic  has  been  In  existence 
since  1787.  that  between  that  time  and 
1954  we  have  grown  from  very  small  be- 
ginnings to  be  the  leading  free  society  of 
the  world  and  that  during  all  of  that  time 
we  had  segregated  schools  In  the  South? 
And  If  I  am  correct  In  my  recollection,  may 
I  ask  Bishop  Bmrlch  what  he  means  when  he 
says,  "the  logic  of  segregation  leads  to  the 
destruction  of  all  civil  liberties  everywhere''" 
Jesus  tells  ui  to  love  Ood  with  all  our  minds 
as  well  as  with  all  our  hearts,  and  I  aak 
Bishop  Enu-lch:  "Where  was  your  inind 
when  you  wrote  that  sentence''" 

But  In  my  Judgment  this  is  the  minor 
fallacy  In  the  quotation  from  the  bishop 
You  notice  he  talks  about  Lincoln's  clear 
mind  and  then  he  phrases  matters  in  such  a 
way  that  you  get  the  Impression  that  what 
he  quotes  next  Is  practically  a  citation  from 
Lincoln  on  segregation.  Actually.  E^mrlch's 
words  are.  "Says  one  man,  writing  about 
Lincoln,  the  essence  of  his  position  was  - '  " 
and  so  forth.  Certainly  I  don't  have  to  tell 
this  audience  what  Lincoln  actually  said 
about  the  Negro  I  am  not.  nor  ever  have 
been.  In  favor  of  bringing  about  In  any 
way  the  social  and  political  equality  of  the 
white  and  black  races"  True,  that  was  in 
1868  By  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  Lincoln 
had  made  It  plain  that  he  hoped  "very  In- 
telligent" Negroes  might  be  given  the  fran- 
chise by  the  State  governments,  and  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  assume  that  today  Lincoln 
would  favor  a  franchise  on  the  same  basis  - 
for  "very  Intelligent "  Negroes  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  States.  However,  there  Is  no 
Indication  anywhere  that  Lincoln  today 
would  approve  forced  social  Integration  of 
whites  and  blacks  In  the  South  Yet  Bishop 
Enu'lch  deliberately  offers  us  what  some  un- 
named person  thought  Lincoln  thought. 
when  he  had  on  the  record  what  Lincoln 
actually  said 

I  have  difficulty  In  understanding  the 
mentality  of  men  who  misrepresent  Lincoln's 
position  on  the  Negro.  In  fact.  I'm  Inclined 
to  quote  further  here  from  Lincoln  for  the 
benefit  of  both  the  bishop  and  the  editor 
of  the  Detroit  News.  On  September  16. 
1869.  Lincoln  In  a  speech  was  commenting 
on  an  editor  who  had  distorted  his  views. 
so  where  I  quote  "editor"  you  can  supply 
"of  the  Detroit  News"  and  you  can  aiiso 
supply  Bishop  Emrlch."  I  now  quote  from 
Lincoln:  "Having  shown  you  this,  there  re- 
mains but  a  word  of  comment  on  that  news- 
paper article.  It  is  this:  that  I  presume  the 
editor  of  that  paper  Is  an  honest  and  truth- 
loving  man.  and  that  he  will  be  very  greatly 
obliged  to  me  for  furnishing  him  thus  early 
an  opportunity  to  correct  the  misrepresenta- 
tion he  has  made,  before  It  has  run  so  Umg 
that  malicious  people  can  call  him  a  liar  " 


Is  Bishop  Emrich  as  well  as  Father  Mc- 
Naspy  the  victim  of  Ignorance?  We  can  only 
hope  so.  because  otherwise  the  moral  de- 
terioration In  our  churches  is  alarming  to 
say  the  least.  Karller  this  evening  I  ad- 
dressed a  question  to  the  leaders  of  the 
northern  press  I  now  address  myself  to  the 
clergy  and  to  them  I  say:  There  has 
been  no  case  In  history  where  whites 
and  blacks  have  Integrated  without  de- 
struction of  the  white  civilization,  and 
there  Is  no  human  right  greater  than 
the  right  of  a  civilization  to  defend  Itself 
against  such  destruction  That  right  you 
would  watch  the  F^ederal  Government  take 
forcibly  from  the  South  while  you  sit  with 
your  hands  folded  In  prayer  I  m  tired  of 
empty  phrases  with  no  thought  behind  them 
I'm  tired  of  the  sort  of  combined  Ignorance 
and  stupidity  shown  by  your  McNaspys  and 
your  Emrlches.  I'm  tired  of  your  timid  ron- 
fiirmlty  with  the  p>opular  drift 

And  finally.  I'm  tired  of  your  milk  and 
water  suggestions  that  we  pa-ss  the  buck 
to  God  while  you  suppor'  a  [>i>llcy  wlilch 
forces  the  white  children  of  the  South 
against  the  wishes  of  their  parents  Into  as- 
sociations they  understand  better  than  you 
do  You  pose  as  idealists  yet  you  hide  be- 
hind the  skirts  of  religion  while  you  con- 
done  a  crime   against   50   million   Americans 

There  are  two  things  in  this  state  of  af- 
fairs that  I  want  to  stress  One  Is  that 
the  environmental  Ideology  Is  false  or  per- 
hAps  I  should  say  that  It  la  the  worst  kind 
of  a  half-truth,  which  can  do  more  damage 
than  a  f.illacy  The  second  thing  is  that 
nevertheless  this  fallacy,  this  half-truth  has 
gained  complete  po88*>sslon  of  the  northern 
and  western  mind  Some,  perhaps  many 
■  if  the  leaders  In  our  press  our  clergy,  otir 
entertainment  our  colleges  and  our  poli- 
tics may  recognuse  the  fallacy  and  either 
through  tl.nnldlty  or  cupidity  are  pressing  on 
with  it  Just  the  same  But  my  ex|;>erlence 
has  .Hatlsf^ed  me  that  the  great  majority  of 
northerners  are  simply  misled  I'm  talking 
now  of  the  Inarticulate  masses  1  the  people 
who  only  speak  at  the  polls  The  solentl.sf.s 
educators  editors  and  churchmen  make  It 
easy  for  the  northern  politicians  who  nowa- 
days would  much  prefer  U)  do  what  they 
think  a  misinformed  public  wants  than  both- 
er to  inform  them  correctly 

I  am  reminded  by  contrast  of  a  c<,>mrnent 
that  wa-s  made  on  the  duty  of  statesman.shlp 
by  quite  a  different  kind  of  leader  a  gen- 
eration ago  This  leader  remarked  "Peo- 
ple used  to  say  nf  me  th.^t  I  wa*  an  .iston- 
Ishingly  g'xxl  poUtlcl.^n  becau.se  I  divined 
wh.1t  the  per)ple  were  going  to  think  This 
reai:y  waj>  not  an  accurate  way  of  stating 
the  case  I  did  not  divine  what  the  people 
were  going  to  think  I  simplv  made  up  my 
mind  what  they  ought  to  think,  and  then 
d'.d  my  best  to  get  them  to  think  It  "  If 
we  h:id  leader.s  like  that  today,  we  wouldn't 
be  in  this  mess  Certainly  we  haven  t  got 
.such  leaders  in  the  North  or  In  the  Federal 
adnuriLstratlon,  and  the  question  n.)w  l.s  can 
the  South  supply  them"* 

Let  me  restate  the  situation  We  hiiw  in 
the  N jrth  a  great  b^Kly  of  public  opinion 
hypnotized  by  the  belief  that  all  the  Negro's 
limitations  are  environmental,  that  the  only 
reason  he  does  not  appear  to  be  the  white 
man's  equal  In  every  respect  Is  because  the 
white  man  has  forced  htm  Into  an  Inferior 
environment — has  held  him  back  as  they 
say— and  this  belief  Includes  c<jndltlons  In 
Africa  as  well  as  America  Once  you  accept 
that  Idea,  It  follows  logically  that  white  men 
ought  in  Justice  and  morality  to  take  every 
possible  step  by  way  of  restitution  to  cor- 
rect this  environment,  even  at  the  expense 
of  dls.idvantage  to  themselves 

Over  the  last  several  years  I  have  talked 
or  corresponded  with  thousands  of  sincere, 
intelligent  Americans  and  I  have  f'.iund  this 
p<jlnt  of  view  almost  universal  I  have  had 
It  repeated  often  enough  so  that  I  can  assure 


you  tt  permeates  our  northern  society  as  a 
whole.  Ttiey  reftd  an  occasional  book  on 
science,  the  books  that  are  kept  at  the  front 
of  the  bookstores,  and  there  they  find  the 
environmentalist  view.  They  go  to  a  movie 
and  they  get  It  there  On  Sundays  they 
hear  it  preached  In  church.  When  they  turn 
on  TV  they  hear  news  and  documentaries 
and  plays  all  slanted  In  the  same  direction 
Their  children  come  home  from  school  with 
biMiks  written  by  environmentalists  I  could 
go  on  forever  The  point  Is:  You  have  a 
completely  indoctrinated  society  In  the 
North  On  that  Indoctrination  the  Integra- 
tion movement  rests  It  gives  It  all  the 
sanctions  of  a  moral  crusade.  It  makes  it 
shine  like  liie  Holy  Orall  And  what  Is  the 
South  doing  about  it^  It  Is  talking  about 
something  completely  beside  the  point,  It  Is 
conceutratlng  .Umcxit  exclusively  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  States  rights 

Citizens  of  Ml&sUs'Ppl.  I  give  you  this  as 
axiomatic  The  Supreme  Court's  decision  on 
desegregation  simply  follows  the  trend  of 
public  opinion  in  the  North  and  West,  and 
the  average  man  In  the  North  and  West 
doesn  t  give  a  damn  about  States  rights  In 
the  fare  of  his  belief  that  the  South  Is  com- 
nuttlng  a  wrong  against  the  Negro 

Y(ni  nught  as  well  try  to  use  States  rlght.s 
to  Justify  mass  murder 

And  the  northerner  goes  if  urther-  when 
you  talk  about  States  rights  he  thinks  to 
himself.  Sure  the  southerner  Is  willing 
en<.>ugh  to  plead  States  rights  when  he  wants 
U)  browbeat  and  oppress  the  Negro-  but 
when  It  comes  to  tfettlng  his  hands  In  the 
Federal  Treasury,  he  sings  a  different  tune 
In  other  words  this  line  of  defense  not  onl> 
di>esni  di.  you  any  gootl  up  North.  It  di^es 
>ou   harm 

I  don  t  have  to  repe.it  that  I  am  completely 
in  sympathy  witli  the  principles  of  States 
rights  I  only  gay  lis  out  of  place  In  deal- 
ing with  your  racial  problem  Or.  if  you 
prefer  lei  *  .say  >oUve  tried  It  and  It  hasn  t 
worke<l  In  my  opinion,  there  Is  Just  one 
solution  now  to  this  problem:  Tell  the  North 
over  .ind  over  again  that  you're  Bzhtlng  for 
the  integrity  of  your  civilization  Remind 
them  that  there  has  never  been  a  case  in 
history  where  whites  and  blacks  have  lived 
t<iKether.  without  segregation.  In  such  num^- 
bers  as  you  have  in  the  S<juth  today,  and 
have  failed  to  intermarry.  Remind  them 
that  such  intermarriage  has  always  resulted 
in  the  deterioration  of  the  white  civilization 
Point  uut  to  them  that  the  facts  of  science 
when  viewed  through  unbiased  eyes,  support 
the  facts  of  history  Show  them  that  the 
historical  evidence  l.s  what  you  would  expect 
to  find  from  the  scientific  evidence,  the  ge- 
netic nature  of  the  latter  accounting  for  the 
deterioration  apparent  ^n  the  former  Make 
clear  that  you  have  In  mt>8t  cases  done  all 
you  could  and  a  Ujt  more  than  most-  to 
improve  environmeni  for  the  Negro  and  that 
you  intend  to  do  even  more  Continue 
forward  In  that  area,  but  when  it  comes  to 
stK-lal  segregation,  say  to  the  North  'Here 
we  iitkind   four  square    " 

I  need  scarcely  remark  that  you  should 
prepare  yourselves  to  meet  the  reflex  action 
yuu  will  get  from  the  North.  I've  met  it  so 
often  and  found  It  so  .stereotyped  and  super- 
ficial that  It  s  hard  to  take  It  seriously,  but 
It  must  be  met  When  they  say  to  you,  "But 
we  cant  hold  the  Negro  back."  answer. 
.\ny  race  that  Is  held  back  by  segregation 
Is  held  back  by  associating  with  Itself,  and 
such  a  race  had  better  do  something  about 
Itself.  Instead  of  demanding  that  another 
race  also  be  held  back  by  forced  association 
with  It  " 

Or  when  they  suggest  that  your  children 
d<in  t  have  to  marry  Negroes  Just  because 
they  must  go  to  school  with  them,  call  their 
attention  to  the  gradually  erosive  effect  of 
the  equalltarlan  Ideology  implicit  In  this 
movement  Remind  them  that  It  Is  not 
s«)lely  a  question  of  the  Impact  on  one  gen- 
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eratlon  but  upon  a  series  of  generations, 
each  becoming  a  little  less  aware  of  what's 
Involved.  Tell  them  that  time  and  familiar- 
ity, coupled  with  the  hypnotic  repetition  of 
the  equalltarlan  doctrine,  can  slowly  make 
black  seem  white  and  something  which  at 
tirst  repelled  seem  eventually  acceptable. 
Paraphrase  Alexander  Pope's  famous  quatrain 
ioT  them: 

"Here  is  an  erll  of  such  frightful  mien. 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen; 
Yet  seen  too  often,  familiar  with  Its  face, 
W?  first  endure,  tlien  pity,  then  embrace." 

Be  en  yovtr  guard  against  the  leftist  who 
lb  obbcaaed  with  the  Idea  of  "change,"  who 
wants  "change"  Just  because  It's  fashionable, 
.ind  who  talks  continually  about  "winds  of 
change."  Remind  him  that  every  burglar 
who  breaks  Into  a  bouse  wants  change.  He 
wants  to  change  the  pu&rcsslon  of  the  savings 
and  helriooms  of  the  owner  who  earned  or 
conserved  them  through  the  years.  And 
sometimes  nations  and  races  want  to  do  the 
s.ime  thing 

Straighten  out  the  North  on  this  all-men- 
were-created -equal  concept.  Explain  that 
that  phrase  h:is  never  referred  to  cultural, 
.social,  or  genetic  equality  except  in  Commu- 
nist countries.  Our  history  Is  full  of  evidence 
on  the  point,  hut  If  you  want  It  In  a  page  or 
two  you'll  find  It  In  "Race  and  Reason." 

And  don't  let  them  seduce  you  with  this 
rntl^'n  that  your  "imnge  before  the  world" 
will  be  dsmnped  by  segregation.  It  goes 
without  saving  that  riots  are  damaging,  but 
what  these  equalltarlans  are  trying  to  tell 
you  Is  that  segregation  Itself  Is  damaging.  All 
>ou  have  to  do  Is  m  at^k  them  which  Is  more 
important — to  keep  the  integrity  of  your 
civilization — to  conserve  the  standards  and 
traditions  yovir  forefathers  developed  through 
a  thoTisand  year'-  or  to  please  some  African 
v,)io  thinks  freedom  Is  a  package  ynvi  go 
down  and  get  at  the  post  ofBce?  Remind 
them  that  If  a  thing  is  wrong,  you  don't  do 
It  to  please  anybody.  Put  your  heel  on  this 
bplrlt  of  appeasement,  this  Idea  that  we  must 
run  twittering  around  smoothing  the  fur  of 
f'Uy — which  Is  the  surest  way  to  gain  every- 
body's contempt. 

Most  lmp<irtant  of  all.  do  what  you  can 
to  persuade  rnuthern  leader* — Governors, 
mayor*,  and  FWlern!  representatlres — to  take 
Advantage  of  their  national  radio  and  tele- 
vision time  to  put  these  points  across  to  the 
northern  public.  The  newspapers  and  m-.  g- 
Hzlnes  are  full  of  Items  against  you  every  day. 
I'V  can't  completely  shut  you  out.  however, 
when  some  crisis  brings  one  of  your  leaders 
Into  national  attention. 

It's  so  easy  to  see  opposition  of  a  politician 
or  scientist  or  a  minority  group  leader  and 
say  "Well,  we've  got  to  attack  there  and  we 
must  fight  him  and  It's  getting  so  hopeless." 
The  point  is  that  the  only  reason  he's  suc- 
i  ceding  Is  bec.'iuse  he's  floating  on  a  tide  of 
the  masses  of  the  American  people  who  have 
a  false  conception  of  the  hiunanltarlan  side 
of  this  matter.  That's  why  I  urge  you.  at 
every  opportunity  that  presents  Itself,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  quash 
UiLs  environmentalist  point  of  view. 

And  don't  deceive  yourselves  that  the 
South  as  a  whole  has  tackled  this  particu- 
lar prtiblein.  I  remember  a  short  while  ago, 
when  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  were  on  a  south- 
ern city  St  the  opening  of  the  school  year, 
the  Oovemor  of  the  State  appeared  on  a  na- 
tiunal  television  network  at  prime  twilight 
time.  He  had  the  entire  country  watching. 
.\nd  he  called  a  newspaper  reporter  to  him. 
He  said  "Come  here  a  minute."  It  w^as  quite 
a  dramatic  setting. 

Then  he  asked.  "Would  you  want  yotir 
daughter  to  marry  a  Negro?"  He  had  the 
beginning  of  a  point.  Bat  by  Itself  meant 
absolutely  nothing.  I  could  almost  hear  the 
northern  audience  saying,  "Well,  why  nott 
Tlicre's  nothing  the  matter  with  the  Negro 
except  he  hasnt  a  chance."     Or  else  asking. 


"Why  can't  you  control  your  chUdnn?"  Or 
more  likely  saying.  "That  old  gaci  We'r* 
heard  that  one  before."  The  chance  to  say 
something  really  convincing  was  wasted  bo- 
cause  there  was  no  appreciation  of  what  the 
problem  was. 

Perhaps  the  most  tragic  example  of  what 
I  have  In  mind — although  similar  things  are 
happening  somewhere  almost  every  day  on 
a  lesser  scale — occurred  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  In  Los  Angeles  in  July 
a  year  ago.  There  the  South  really  had  the 
Nation  captive  In  front  of  Its  television  sets. 
It  was  Buperprlme  nighttime  at  a  super- 
excltlng  convention.  And  the  South  had  a 
whole  hour  to  state  its  case.  My  wife  and 
I  Bat  In  front  of  our  set  and  we  thought 
"By  golly,  this  is  going  to  be  It.  At  last 
they've  gotten  through  the  paper  curtain, 
the  TV  curtain,  all  the  other  curtains."  And 
BO  the  hour  began.  James  Gray  made  an  ex- 
cellent presentation  of  the  legal  side  of  the 
South's  case,  and  we  felt  that  next  would 
surely  come  the  fundamental  issue.  And 
the  hour  went  on,  ai.d  It  went  on,  and  It 
went  on.  And  then  It  wr^  over.  And  the 
South,  which  had  the  most  at  stake  and 
ought  to  have  known  the  subject  best,  had 
uttered  not  one  word  on  the  most  vital  is- 
sue In  the  world  today.  A  succession  of 
southern  leaders  had  gone  across  the  plat- 
form talking  about  how  "my  great-grand- 
pappy  had  been  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party."  The  hour  was  over,  and  my  wife 
turned  to  mc  and  said.  "This  Is  a  disaster." 

Can  nothlr.g  be  done  to  convince  southern 
leaders.  Governors,  Senators.  Congressmen, 
mayors,  to  use  their  precious  alrtlme, 
whether  It  be  at  a  riot  or  on  "open  end."  to 
strike  back  at  this  dishonesty,  this  creeping 
paralysis  of  mind,  this  ignorance?  What's 
wrong?  What's  holding  them  back?  Why 
do  BO  few  have  the  discernment  of  your 
leaders  here  In  Mississippi? 

All  of  us  know  that  no  war  was  ever  won 
by  staying  on  the  defensive.  When  It  comes 
to  the  racial  issue,  the  States  rights  argu- 
ment Is  both  defensive  and  evasive.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  racial  integrity  Issue — which 
you  in  Mississippi,  more  than  any  other 
State,  have  made  an  Issue — puts  the  attack 
Into  your  hands  where  It  belongs. 

There  you  have  an  Issue  that  has  Just  as 
much  moral  sanction.  Just  as  much  power. 
Just  as  much  otXhe  Holy  Grail  appeal  as  any 
issue  on  earth.  You  won't  And  a  pastor  in 
any  church  in  America  who  can  choose  a 
text  to  surpass  It.  There  Is  your  cause. 
With  that  cause  history  Is  on  your  side, 
science  Is  on  your  side,  righteousness  is  on 
your  side — I'll  go  so  far  as  to  say  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  on  your  side,  if  youll  arouse 
them  and  Inform  them. 

Challenge  the  parents  of  America.  Say 
to  them :  "Do  you  have  any  doubt  about  the 
genetic  foundation  of  life?  Look  In  that 
crib  tonight  and  answer  the  question." 
Say  to  some  of  these  well-meaning  and  blind 
northern  leftists:  "If  you  must  take  money 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  man  who  earned 
It  and  put  It  Into  the  pocket  oS  the  man 
who  didn't,  that's  one  thing.  That  may 
sometimes  be  Justified.  (But,  less  often 
than  you  think.)  Go  ahead,  if  you  must, 
and  spend  other  people's  money,  but,  you 
hypocrites,  stop  trying  to  spend  other  peo- 
ple's children." 

If  I  were  In  a  southern  Governor's  shoes, 
those  are  some  of  the  things  I'd  say.  And 
here  are  a  few  more.  I'd  suggest  to  the 
American  people  that  they  examine  the  per- 
sonal backgrounds  and  political  leanings  of 
the  Myrdals  and  the  Herskovltses  and  I'd 
ask,  "Do  you  see  any  Indication  of  political 
bias  In  their  books?  Read  some  of  them. 
Do  you  think  their  science  Is  nonpolltlcal 
In  Its  motivation?  Do  you  see  no  personal 
motives  In  any  of  this?" 

I'd  remind  my  audience  that  Clyde  Kluck- 
hohn,  the  Harvard  anthropologist,  recanted 
before  he  died.    And  then  I'd  call  attention 


to  this  statement  signed  by  Profaiors  Gates, 
Oayre,  Garrett,  and  Goorge:  **We  do  not  be- 
llere  tSiat  there  Is  anything  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Ktenoea  in  wbleh  w«  work  wbleh 
Bupporta  the  view  that  an  raeea  of  men,  all 
types  of  men,  or  all  ethnic  groaps  are  equal 
and  alike,  or  iflcely  to  become  equal  or 
alike,  in  anything  approaohing  tlM  foresee- 
able future.  We  belle^  e  on  the  contrary  that 
there  are  vast  areas  of  dUIarence  within 
mankind  not  only  in  physical  appearance, 
but  In  such  matters  as  adaptability  to  vary- 
ing environments,  and  in  deep  psychological 
and  emotional  qualities,  as  well  as  In  men- 
tal ability  and  capacity  for  daTelopment.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  in  Ignoring  theae 
depths  of  difference  modem  man  and  his 
political  representatives  are  likely  to  find 
themselves  in  serious  difficulties  sooner  or 
later." 

And  rd  say  further  to  the  American  peo- 
ple: "All  right,  here  you  have  the  JMsrrdals 
and  the  Herskovltses,  the  Kllnebergs.  and  the 
Ginsbergs  on  one  side,  and  there  you  have 
the  Hardlns  and  the  Georges,  the  Gateses 
and  the  Garretts  on  the  other  side.  And  in 
front  of  you,  staring  you  In  the  face,  you 
have  the  Congo  with  Its  chaoa,  you  have 
Angola  with  its  hidden  horror,  you  have 
Haiti  with  Its  comic  opera  government,  and 
you  have  America's  crime  and  relief  statis- 
tics. Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  we're  holding 
this  race  back.  I  say  to  you  we've  done  more 
for  this  race  in  two  centuries  than  they're 
done  for  themselves  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  If  they  hadn't  been  brought  over 
here  as  slaves  to  white  men.  they  would  have 
been  slaves  to  other  Negroes  and  many  of 
them  would  have  died  in  Africa  as  hiuuan 
sacrifices.  You  nation  of  sheep.  Have  you 
no  minds  of  your  own?  Can't  you  see 
through  this  hoax?  How  much  longer  must 
we  be  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  your 
gullibility?" 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  Td  say  to 
the  American  people  if  I  were  a  southern 
Governor  and  had  some  national  TV  time. 
I'd  ask  them.  "How  many  stable,  free  soci- 
eties can  you  name,  in  all  history,  that  had 
any  substantial  mixture  of  Negro  genes? 
Not  one.  And  yet  you  want  us  to  try  the 
experiment  agsdn.  All  right,  my  northern 
brothers,  you  try  it.  If  you're  fools  enough, 
you  try  It.  But  don't  come  down  here  and 
tell  us  what  we've  got  to  do." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  a  favor,  and  also 
give  you  a  word  of  comfort.  First  the 
comfort: 

I  learned  last  week  that  within  the  next 
6  months  there  will  be  an  announcement 
of  what  I  would  consider  a  major  break- 
through in  anthropology.  It  will  go  to  the 
core  of  this  racial  equality  business.  It 
will  come  from  a  scientist  of  unimpeachable 
standing  and  if  It  Is  substituted  for  Myrdal 
in  footnote  11  of  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion of  1954,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Court 
can  refuse  to  reverse  itself.  The  announce- 
ment will  be  attacked,  but  once  you  have 
It  In  your  hands,  take  the  ball  and  run  for 
a  touchdown.  Marshal  this  and  all  the  other 
evidence,  and  carry  a  new  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Now  for  the  favw: 

Please  don't  whisper  to  youraelvee.  "Isn't 
it  too  late?  Haven't  we  lost  this  fight?"  If 
you  take  the  road  we've  been  discussing 
tonight,  it's  not  too  late.  It's  never  too  late 
to  go  to  the  heart  of  this  kind  of  an  issue, 
because  when  you  do  eternal  forces  come 
over  to  your  side.  There's  something  about 
lifting  a  banner  like  this  and  keeping  It 
clean  that  attracts  the  unseen  as  well  as 
the  visible  hosts.  And  if  there  was  one 
quality  that  characterized  t2ie  breed  that 
built  America  It  was  that  they  were  not 
afraid  to  slap  ttie  devil  In  tb*  face.  They 
didnt  alt  down  and  bargain  wttb  him,  or 
offer  him  sacrifices.  'When  men  do  that,  the 
forces  of  righteousness,  seen  and  unseen, 
desert  them. 
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In  the  last  analysis,  however.  If  you  want 
to  be  faithful  to  the  Foundlsc  Fathers,  you 
won't  ack  whether  you're  going  to  win. 
That's  not  your  affair.  Tb*  fight  la  your 
affair.  Do  the  beet  you  can.  Ill  put  It  in 
the  worda  of  George  Washington  hlmaelf: 
"Erect  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and 
honest  can  repair.  The  event  Is  In  ^he  hands 
of  Ood." 


DULLES  INTERNATIONAL 
^  AIRPORT 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Kentleman  from  Wp."5t 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  PIt^>^i- 
dent  Eisenhower  issued  a  proclamation 
before  leaving  office  naming  the  new  air- 
port facility  at  Chantilly,  Va  .  the  DuUe.s 
International  Aiiport  I  understand 
from  reading  the  press  that  the  present 
Federal  Aviation  Administrator  be- 
lieves that  this  should  be  limited  to  the 
terminal  building  only  because  the  name 
may  not  meet  with  the  favor  of  foreign 
visitors  coming  Into  the  United  States 
To  have  the  Congress  express  its  feeling 
on  this  matter  I  therefore  introduce  a 
joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

Joint  Rksol'  tion   Designatino   the  .\irpmrt 

CONSTBUtTlD     AT      CHANTILLY        Va         UnDER 

THE    Act    or    Skptkmbek    7,     1U50      ^s     tme 
Dulles  I.ntf.r.mational  Airport  ' 

That  the  airport  constructed  under  the 
act  entitled  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction protection,  operation,  and  maln- 
tenance  of  the  public  airport  in  or  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
proved September  7.  1950  (64  Stat  770  >  as 
amended  shall  hereafter  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  Dulles  International  Alrpf>rt." 
in  honor  of  the  late  John  F^ter  Dulles,  a 
renowned  diplomat  and  statesman,  whrwe 
public  service  was  dedicated  to  the  Ideals  of 
democracy  and  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
peace  throughout  the  world  Any  law  regu- 
lation map  diicument  record  or  other  paper 
of  the  United  States  In  which  <<uch  airport 
Is  referred  to  shall  he  held  to  refer  to  such 
alrp<jrt  by  thf  n.ime  nf  Dii!le<:  International 
Alrp<ir»    ■ 

The  late  John  Fo.«Jter  Dulle.s  .served  hi.s 
country  lony  and  admirably  His  dis- 
tinguished career  a.«;  a  public  servant 
extended  from  World  War  I  until  his 
untimely  death  He  served  under  Presi- 
dents of  both  political  parties  at  their 
request  and  was  respected  by  all  of  the 
nations  of  the  world 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
adopt  this  re.solution  and  perpetuate  the 
name  of  thi.s  kjreat  American. 


TO  BUILD  UP  SHRUNKEN  PENSIONS 
OF  US  EMPLOYEES  IN  RETIRE- 
MENT 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remark.s  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massawihusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a  man 
or  woman  has  worked  as  a  civil  em- 
ployee of  the  U.S.  Government  for  a 
dozen  years,  he  finds  himself  committed 
to  Its  service  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  un- 
less he  loses  his  job  through  a  reduc- 
tion in  force 

He  IS  in  a  .sense  trapi^ed  by  the  deduc- 
tions of  6'..  percent  taken  from  his  sal- 
ary for  the  civil  .service  retirement 
fund.  He  cannot  move  to  a  job  In  pri- 
vate industry  and  take  thi.s  pension 
credit  with  him  to  .strengthen  his  old- 
age  and  survivors  m.surance  account, 
which  i.s  benlnnintj  at  a  latt-i  date  in  his 
life 

So.  hr  must  continue  in  PVderal  em- 
ployment m  the  hope  that  when  he  re- 
tires, he  will  have  adequate  .security 
for  the  years  durin'.;  which  little  or  no 
additional  uicume  will  be  .tvallable  to 
.^upport  himself  and  hi.s  wife,  or  to  .sup- 
port his  widow 

Working  for  the  Federal  Oovernmeiu 
should  be  a  career—  and  not  a  sacrifice 
Yet  many  Federal  retirees,  w  !io  devoted 
30.  40,  and  even  more  years  of  faithful 
.service  to  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  find  ihom.selves 
on  an  annuity  treadmill,  where  their 
pension  t>enefits  fail  to  keep  up  with  the 
cost  of  living 

This  depreciation  is  du*'  to  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  abandoned  its  cus- 
tom of  Increasing:  annuities  of  retirees 
to  match  co.st -of -living  Increases  award- 
ed to  active  employees.  With  the  prices 
of  f(X)d  rent.  clothinK.  medicine,  and 
other  nece.s.sities  climbing  bevond  reach 
of  their  fixed  pensions,  retirees  have  had 
to  make  drastic  economies  m  order  to 
pay  for  their  living  expen.ses  The  re- 
sulting distress  and  hardship  have  weak- 
ened the  original  purpose  of  the  U  S 
civil  service  retirement  system  to  pro- 
vide retirement  .security  above  the  .sub- 
sistence level,  for  employees  who  have 
given  the  productive  years  of  their  lives 
to  the  service  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment The  decline  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  these  annuities  has  been 
matched  by  a  deterioration  in  the  pride 
and  the  morale  of  retired  civil  servants 
who  cannot  understand  why  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  kept  faith  wirh  them 

The  disappointment  of  some  has 
chan.yed  '.o  bitterness  "If  I  had  the 
chance  to  relive  my  life.  Id  never  .seek 
a  career  in  the  employment  of  the  US 
Government."  one  of  them  recently  con- 
fided to  me  "There  are  more  rewards 
In  private  industrv*.  more  recognition  of 
one's  ability  and  loyalty." 

To  make  up  for  the  disillusionment 
and  the  straitened  circumstances  that 
deprive  retired  civil  employees  of  the  .se- 
curity and  the  happiness  they  have 
earned,  I  believe  we  should  amend  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  throutih 
enactment  of  H  R  3987 

I  Introduced  this  bill  nearly  a  year 
ago.  on  February  7,  1961  Its  objective 
Is  to  increase  the  annuity  of  each  retired 
employee  who.  on  the  date  of  this  act 
is  receiving  or  entitled  to  receive  an  an- 
nuity from  the  civil  .service  retirement 
and  di.sabihty  fund  The  Increase  shall 
be  20  percent  of  the  amount  of  .stich  an- 
nuity, not  in  excess  of  $1,500,  and  by  10 
percent  of  the  remainder  of  such  annuity 


Furtliermore; 


Notwithiitandlng  any  other  provision  of 
l.iw  each  annuity  payable  from  this  fund 
.sh.Ul  be  Increased  whenever  (1)  there  Is  a 
general  adjustment  of  salaries  of  classified 
employee."!  or  of  postal  employee*,  or  (2)  the 
formula  for  computing  annuities  of  retiring 
employees  generally  Is  liberallEed.  •  •  • 
Such  Increase  In  annuity  of  a  retired  em- 
ployee ur  Member  shall  operate  to  Increase 
the  annuity  of  his  .survivors  proportionately 

An  increase  in  benefits  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retiretnent  Act  is  necessary  for 
the  relief  of  retired  civil  employees  who.se 
pensions  have  been  .squeezed  by  the  rlsiny 
cost  of  living 


SOI  n  ION  TO  SOME  OF  PROBLEMS 
OF  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr     DEVINE       Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
fur  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  r«maik..s  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

1  he  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DFVINE  Mr  Speaker,  no  one 
will  deny  that  a  strong  and  financially 
.sound  transportation  system  Is  essential 
if  our  Nations  economy  Is  to  be  sound 
and  proKressive.  Consequently,  the  pub- 
lic, the  investors  the  Congress,  and  the 
executive  branch  of  our  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  have  become  increas- 
ingly alarmed  by  the  economic  Ills  which 
afflict  the  railroads  and  the  air  carriers 
of  our  country 

As  a  member  of  the  Tiansportallon 
and  Aeronautics  Subcommittee  of  the 
Interstiite  and  P^oreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee I  have  been  and  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  adverse  earnings  posi- 
tion of  our  railroads  and  commercial  air 
transport  companies  These  two  Rreal 
.scKment*  of  our  vitally  needed  transpor- 
tation system  appear  to  have  reached 
a  blind  economic  alley  and  insurmount- 
able adverse  earnings  wall. 

It  has  .seemed  to  me  that  the  answer 
to  the  problems  of  the  railroads  Jind  air- 
lines can  only  be  found  If  government 
and  tht.se  two  essential  transportation 
media  are  willing  to  cooperate  openly 
candidly  and  constructively  to  find 
.sound  and  permanent  solutions  to  the 
complex  basic  problems  which  must  be 
solved  if  ultimate  nationalization  is  to 
hi-  avoided. 

C'uusequently.  it  was  with  great  pleas- 
ur»>  that  I  read  an  address,  "Our  Im- 
po.sed  Problems  and  Their  Solution, "  by 
Mr  W  A  Patterson,  president  of  United 
Air  Lines  before  the  Wings  Club  of  New 
York  on  January  12. 

Tills  Is  a  timely,  constructive,  Informa- 
tive and  Interesting  speech  by  a  man 
who  has  been  with  United  Air  Lines  for 
over  31  years,  the  last  27  of  which  he 
has  been  president  of  that  fine  airline, 
and  who  deservedly  enjoys  a  distin- 
guished reputation  for  industrial  states- 
manship 

Because  of  the  number  and  variety  of 
legislative  proposals  now  before  the  Con- 
«res.s  afTectlng  transportation  and  the 
rumored  Imminency  of  the  President's 
me.s.sage  on  transportation,  I  am  insert- 
ing  Mr    Patterson's  address  as  part  of 
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my  remarks,  and  earnestly  urge  all  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  to  read  it  carefully 
and  thoughtfully: 

Ovx  iMPOsn  Pbobluib  and  TBxn  Solution 
(An  address  by  William  A.  Patterson,  presi- 
dent. United  Air  Lines,  before  the  Wings 
aub.  New  York  City,  January  10.  1003) 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  since  1948, 
the  combined  trunkllne  operations  resulted 
in  a  net  loss,  estimated  as  high  a«  ^30  million. 
This  is  approximately  6  times  the  industry 
loss  In  1048  and  it  has  aroused  about  10 
times  as  much  advice  on  what  is  wrong  and 
how  It  should  be  corrected. 

Doctors  have  gathered  around  the  patient 
to  dlagnoee  and  prescribe  treatment.  Some 
say,  adopt  a  Spartan  regime  in  cabin  service. 
p>enall2e  no-shows,  and  pool  your  ground 
equipment.  Others  say.  sell  harder.  Invade 
the  automobile  travel  market,  tap  the  mass 
market.  This  one  says,  your  trouble  Is  over- 
capacity, and  that  one  says,  you're  suffering 
from  Jet  age  growing  pains. 

I'm  sure  you're  familiar  with  the  various 
contentions  on  the  cause  and  cure  of  airline 
problems.  The  advice  is  generally  well  meant 
and  It  reflects  some  fraction  of  the  truth,  but 
the  question  is — who  decides  when  the 
doctors  disagree? 

Disagreement — diversity  of  opinion — Is  no 
novelty  In  the  air  transport  industry.  More 
often  than  not.  It  is  a  dominant  character- 
istic of  the  industry.  CX)nfllct  of  thought  and 
freedom  of  expression  are  necessary  to  arrive 
at  the  truth. 

I  have  had  honest  disagreement  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  at 
various  times  In  the  past.  And  It  would  be 
strange.  Indeed,  If  I  had  been  In  continuous 
agreement  with  every  person  who  has  ever 
served  as  a  Board  member.  I  have  known 
many  of  them  as  copable.  Intelligent  gentle- 
men, and  I  have  never  doubted  that  their 
motives  are  every  bit  as  sincere  as  mine. 
But  a  problem  exists  and  It  will  not  be  solved 
by  the  sincerity  with  which  we  hold  op- 
posing views. 

The  airline  problem,  actually.  Is  related 
to  a  larger  problem  which  Is  sometimes  over- 
looked In  concentrating  on  our  own  im- 
mediate cares.  The  larger  problem  Is  that 
common  carrier  passenger  transportation  has 
been  slipping  for  many  years.  In  1947.  for 
example,  the  railroads,  buses  and  airlines 
operated  almost  71  billion  passenger  miles. 
In  1960  the  total  was  less  than  62  billion. 

Overall  slippage  of  common  carrier  pas- 
senger business  has  not  been  of  pressing  con- 
cern to  the  airlines  in  the  past  because  of 
extremely  vigorous  growth.  Industry  traffic 
volume  In  the  decade  of  the  fifties  just 
about  tripled.  But  a  large  part  of  the  growth 
represents  diversion  from  surface  carriers, 
particularly  the  raUroada.  And  the  harsh 
fact  Is  that  the  airlines  have  been  getting  a 
larger  and  larger  share  of  a  total  volume  that 
is  steadily  dwindling. 

The  vllllan.  so  to  speak,  is  the  private 
automobile.  A  decline  of  approximately  13 
perceat  in  common  carrier  paasenger-mlles 
since  1947  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
Increase  of  more  than  140  percent  in  inter- 
city automobile  passenger-miles.  This  trend 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  construction  of 
toll  roads,  superhighways,  and  cars  de- 
signed for  greater  speed  and  driving  com- 
fort. 

The  shrinkage  in  common  carrier  busi- 
ness has  not  gone  unnoticed  by  the  CAB. 
Its  researchers  and  economists  also  have 
observed  that  some  90  million  people  have 
never  taken  a  trip  on  an  airplane.  The  air- 
lines, accordingly,  have  been  urged  to  siphon 
o(T  aiitomoblle  travel  and  to  develop  a  mar- 
l.et  among  those  90  million.  This  advice  Is 
well  Intended  but  I  maintain  it  is  more  of 
a  pious  hope,  rather  than  a  realistic  goal 
to  be  profitably  achieved  by  human  effort. 

It's  a  mistake  to  assume  that  those  00 
million  constitute  a  market  merely  because 


they  exist  and  have  never  been  airline  cus- 
tomers. A  potential  market  of  any  worth 
must  meet  other  criteria.  Now  elaborate 
studies  can  be  made  to  determine  the  size, 
depth,  and  shape  of  a  market  but  I  have  a 
simple  rule  of  thumb  which  is  geno^Uy  re- 
liable. It  consists  of  three  questions:  First, 
is  the  desire  there?  Second,  is  the  need 
there?  And,  third,  does  this  particular  mar- 
ket have  the  means? 

Business  travel,  as  you  know,  is  the  back- 
bone of  our  operations.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  our  volume  is  derived  from  that 
source.  If  you  apply  the  rule  of  desire,  need 
and  means.  It  is  clear  that  the  business 
traveler  meets  the  test  squarely  on  all 
counts. 

In  considering  the  90  million  who  have 
never  flown  on  airlines,  great  nimabers  obvi- 
ously can  be  ruled  out  on  any  one  of  the 
main  counts.  Some  haven't  the  desire  to 
fly  and  no  amount  of  advertising  can  awaken 
the  desire.  Others  haven't  the  need — the 
pattern  of  their  lives  is  such  that  they  just 
don't  have  to  go  anywhere. 

Many  of  the  90  million  have  Jobs  that  keep 
them  in  shops,  offices,  and  factories.  They 
may  have  the  desire  to  travel  but,  unlike 
the  business  traveler,  there  Is  no  connection 
between  their  everyday  work  and  the  neces- 
sity to  travel.  The  only  time  their  desire 
to  travel  can  be  reasonably  exercised  is  dur- 
ing vacation  periods,  asstmiing  they  have 
the  means. 

What  about  the  means? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  airlines 
should  make  special  efforts  to  develop  a 
market  among  those  with  modest  annual 
incomes — on  the  order  of  $5,000.  In  sup- 
port of  this  view,  some  economists  have 
said  that  as  much  as  10  percent  of  that 
•5,000  is  budgeted  for  travel.  Now,  $500  is 
a  sum  worth  going  after,  but  I  have  no  proof 
It  is  there,  waiting  to  be  claimed  by  the 
airlines. 

The  person  with  a  $5,000  Income  must  pay 
out  a  substantial  portion  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  necessities.  Housing  alone — 
the  servicing  of  mortgagees,  rental  pay- 
ments— claims  about  25  percent  of  the  aver- 
age income.  And  there  are  other  costs  that 
grow  in  relation  to  family  size,  such  as  edu- 
cation and  medical  care. 

But  let's  assume  that  10  percent  remains 
for  travel.  And  having  accepted  that  as- 
sumption, I'd  like  to  offer  one  of  my  own: 
I  am  convinced  that  the  10  percent,  8  per- 
cent— whatever  it  happens  to  be — is  irre- 
trievably earmarked  for  the  family  car.  It 
pays  the  monthly  installment.  It  buys  gas, 
oil,  and  tires.  And  when  vacation  time  comes 
along,  the  man  with  a  $5,000  income  is  going 
to  use  what  he  already  has  for  travel — ^the 
automobile.  And  he'll  take  the  kind  of  vaca- 
tion on  which  he  can  be  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  children  and  vacation  equipment,  if 
he  wants  it. 

To  further  control  costs,  he's  going  to  by- 
pass the  luxury  hotels  and  the  fashionable 
resorts.  Chances  are,  he'll  seek  some  out-of- 
the-way  place,  remote  from  cities  and  airline 
service.  Now,  he  could  get  from  an  alrp>ort 
by  renting  a  drlve-yourself  car  but  this  Ls 
not  Inexpensive  and  he  has  a  limited  budget. 

So  we  come  back  to  the  automobile. 

A  CAB  spokesman  has  expressed  the  opin- 
ion tiiat  airline  fare  reductions  would  woo 
motorists  from  the  highways.  Ostensibly 
with  this  in  view,  one  of  the  trunkllnes  sev- 
eral months  ago  proposed  a  jet  fare  reduction 
of  25  percent.  We  protested.  Other  airlines 
joined  us  and  the  fare  was  rejected  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Board  members. 

Such  experiments — In  the  absence  of  proof 
they  can  succeed — are  perilous  at  a  time 
when  the  economic  health  of  the  Industry 
Is  Impaired.  They  have  a  ring  of  hasty  im- 
provising about  them — as  though  created 
In  a  spirit  of  let's  try  it  and  see  If  it  works. 

I  haven't  a  closed  mind  on  experimenta- 
tion but  I  am  reluctant  to  risk  the  interests 
of  our  stockholders  by  participating  in  un- 


tested schemes.  Surely  no  one  In  his  right 
senses  is  averse  to  tipping  a  vast  new  profit- 
able market — if  the  market  ts  there.  Now, 
some  people  think  the  market  is  there  and 
some  are  sure  it's  not  there.  I  have  a  pro- 
posal on  how  to  settle  this  difference  of 
opinion. 

The  Federal  Oovernment  and  private  In- 
dustry invest  billions  each  year  In  research 
to  develop  new  techniques,  proced\ires,  and 
products.  No  reasonable  person  questions 
the  value  of  this  effort.  Tilings  are  tested 
in  the  laboratory  and  by  consumer  panels 
to  determine  their  potential  worth  before 
heavy  Investments  are  made.  I  suggest  adop- 
tion of  similar  methods  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board. 

It  should  not  be  too  difficult  to  arrange 
actual  field  tests  and  learn,  for  example, 
if  low  fares  can  attract  a  large  voliune  of 
motorists  and  result  In  airline  profits. 
Routes  could  be  carefully  Isolated  for  control 
purposes,  with  costs,  traffic  levels  and  other 
factors  under  thorough  study  for  a  suitable 
period.  And,  just  as  laboratory  research  is 
underwritten,  the  carriers  taking  part  in 
the  experiment  could  be  subsidized  for  any 
losses. 

So,  very  seriously  and  constructively,  I 
recommend  field  studies  and  pretesting  of 
various  theories  which  some  CAB  officials 
hold.  The  airlines  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  experiment  at  their  own  expense, 
especially  when  a  profit  cushion  is  lacking. 
And  the  airlines  should  not  stand  accused  of 
being  opposed  to  low  fares  that — in  some  un- 
explained and  so  far  unproved  way — might 
restore  their  economic  health. 

The  facts  available  to  us  show  that  past 
low-fare  experiments  have  failed  to  generate 
the  high  volume  required  to  offset  the  rev- 
enue reduction  and  the  costs  of  providing 
the  service.  I'll  give  you  casee— omitting,  of 
course,  the  recent  youth  fare  which,  as  with 
our  own  youthful  years,   passed  very  soon. 

As  many  of  you  know,  some  time  back  we 
reduced  Hawaiian  fares  by  25  percent  and 
we  promoted  this  bargain  for  4  years. 
Travel  increased  24  percent — and  that's  a 
considerable  Increase — but  It  was  still  1 
p>ercent  less  than  the  volume  required  to 
break  even  on  the  discount.  Let's  also 
remember  that,  apart  from  fares,  the  growth 
occurred  in  a  period  when  public  interest  in 
Hawaii  began  to  quicken  and  expand. 

Some  years  ago  we  established  coach  fares, 
offering  a  25-percent  differential  between 
coach  and  first-class  service.  Coach  travel 
has  grown,  yes,  but  not  as  a  result  of  tap- 
ping a  new  market.  Its  growth  has  been 
accomi>anled  by  a  steady  decline  in  first- 
class  travel.  One  expands  while  tJie  other 
contracts.  We  know  that  hundreds  of  cor- 
porations have  Instructed  their  representa- 
tives to  travel  by  coach.  For  every  four  who 
shift  to  coach,  we  have  to  get  one  new 
passenger  to  break  even. 

Last  year  the  trunkllnes  gained  about  1 
percent  over  1960  by  flying  29  >4  billion  pas- 
senger miles.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  the 
total  was  coach  travel.  In  1060  it  was  49 
percent  and  just  6  years  ago  It  was  35  per- 
cent. The  reduction  in  revenue  due  to  this 
kind  of  inward  growth  has  contributed  to 
the   industry's    present   financial    condition. 

When  did  the  trouble  begin?  Well,  the 
date  is  fairly  well  fixed  in  a  recent  CAB 
document  which  points  out  that  a  declining 
rate  of  earnings  has  been  experienced  over 
the  last  6  years. 

What  happened  approximately  6  years  ago? 

Let  me  refresh  your  memory.  In  the 
period  from  July  1955  to  December  1956,  the 
CAB  decided  15  proceedings  that  changed 
the  operating  authority  of  every  domestic 
airline.  These  decisions  piled  more  than 
21,000  miles  of  extra  competition  on  the 
Industry  and  the  stage  was  set  for  a  large 
part  of  our  present  problems. 

The  New  York-Chicago  case,  the  Denver 
Service  case  and  the  Southwest-Northeast 
case  were  all  decided  in  the  fall  of  1955.     And 
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there  are  otbers  continuing  down  to  recent 
times.  I  mention  theac  cpeclflcally  and  by 
date  to  Ultunlnate  a  further  point. 

Tbe  year  1955,  you  may  recall,  waa  a  year 
or  declaloQ  In  sttll  another  way.  Beginning 
In  the  early  1950'a.  British  profrees  with  the 
Comet  was  watched  with  great  Interest  and 
there  was  growing  speculation  on  when  the 
US.  airlines  would  commit  themselves  on  Jet 
aircraft. 

Some  oi  our  critics  Implied  we  were  drag- 
ging our  feet — allowing  British  technology  to 
pass  us  by  while  we  wrung  every  last  penny 
out  of  the  plston-enflne  plane.  Actually,  as 
you  know,  the  major  airlines  were  conducting 
an  Intensive  evaluation  of  Jet  aircraft.  In 
our  case,  thousands  of  man-hours  were  spent 
In  economic  studies,  consulting  with  manu- 
factxirers  and  working  up  speclflcatlons. 

We  ended  the  Jet  speculation  In  October 
1955.  by  ordering  the  DC-8  and  shortly 
thereafter  the  other  trunkllnes  began  mak- 
ing their  conunltments.  Because  of  the  lead- 
time  required  to  manufacture  Jet  aircraft 
and  place  them  In  service — about  4  years 
for  the  DC-8 — our  order  was  based  on  what 
•I'udles  and  forecast.s  Indicated  the  muket 
would   be    In    the   sixties. 

Our  analysis  of  the  future  market  w.i.-;  wt-Il 
drawn  In  terms  of  foreseeable  conduujns. 
and  I'm  sure  that  our  competitors  m.vJe 
theirs  with  equal  care  But.  no  matter  how 
well  drawn—  all  the  research  and  planning 
was  dlsrtipted  by  route  award  piled  on  r'^ute 
award  To  give  a  few  examples — tw.  air- 
lines flew  the  New  York-Chicago  route,  now 
there  are  four;  two  airlines  flew  the  New 
Y  irk-Washlng^on  route,  now  there  are  nine: 
one  airline  flew  between  Denver  and  the 
west  coast,  n^>w  there  are  fovir 

I  could  continue  this  rollcall  with  clty- 
palrs  across  the  Nation,  but  lets  c<  :iskler 
fi>r   a  moment   the  economic  erTects 

Three  years  ago  the  nonstop  marked  be- 
tween San  ?Yanclsco  and  New  Y  irk  was 
served  by  United  and  TWA.  We  were  op- 
erating with  a  54-percent  load  factor,  whlf-h 
Indicated  there  waj  ample  rcom  for  i?rwwth 
Aircraft  wre  ■-in  order  t<-)  nccommo<iTf<>  than 
growth  These  facts  failed  to  carry  h'>w- 
c'. er.  and  American  Airlines  was  auth-rlzed 
to  fly  the  ."^lan  Franci.<yro-Ne'w  York  nonstop 
The  award  diverted  $13  million  from  United 
and  TWA 

.\ny  Jxiblla'lon  thi.s  may  have  occasioned 
at  American  was  brief  Within  sever.il 
months  three  airlines  were  authorized  to  fly 
the  southern  transcontinental  route  whli'h 
American  had  been  serving  without  com- 
petition The.se  award.*:  diverted  .ipproxl- 
mately    116   mll'.lon   from    American 

Aside  from  ohvlo\isly  cren'.ln?  ex^ex^lve 
competition,  multiple  route  awards  produce 
various  Inefflclencles  that  help  build  up  air- 
line cost*  As  an  example,  airlines  receiv- 
ing new  route*  sometimes  purch-we  addi- 
tional pUnes  to  ompete  against  ths  cnrrter 
or  carriers  already  serving  ths  route  with  an 
adequate  fleet  Or  atjsln,  a  carrier  faced 
with  added  competition  la  well  advised  to 
reduce  fllitht  frtquenclee  at  the  it.itlnni  con- 
cerned flssd  oosts  remain  the  tarns  but 
the  ability  tn  spread  the  handling  coats  per 

rsenger  over  a  greater  number  of  flights 
•everelf  limited      In   other   words,    ths 
operation  is  Isse  sfllelent. 

One  of  the  standard  replies  to  protests 
about  route  award*  and  exeeeslve  competi- 
tion U  that  the  CAB  has  merely  awarded 
what  the  airline*  havs  rsqueeted.  Thst  Is 
true,  but  I  must  point  out  that  regulatory 
power  Includes  the  power  to  hold  Individual 
interests  in  check.  If  ovsrly  ambitious,  dis- 
ruptive demands  are  not  brought  Into  shape 
and  balance  by  ths  CAB,  then  who  will  do 
Jt?  Under  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  It  U 
an  express  duty  of  the  Bo«u'd  to  foster  sound 
economic  condltlens  and  maintain  competi- 
tion to  the  extent  necessary  to  assure  sound 
development. 

I  dont  wish  to  seem  presumpiuovis  in 
mentioning  this  responsibility,  nor  would  I 


have  my  remarks  lnter]»-eted  as  critical  of 
any  Bo«urd  member.  My  usage  of  the  word 
"Board"  Itself  U  In  an  Impersonal  sense, 
referring  to  an  accumulation  of  poUclea  and 
declalons.  rather  than  to  a  group  of  ofSclais. 
The  gentlemen  who  preaently  constitute  the 
Board  have  Inherited  problems  of  great 
magnitude  ajid  my  sympathlea  are  with 
them. 

I  was  encouraged  5everal  months  ago  when 
airline  representatives  were  Invited  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  with  CAB  officials  In 
Washington.  I  hoped  that  the  main  cause 
of  the  Industry's  affliction  would  be  laid 
open  and  skillfully  treated.  Instead,  what  I 
regiu-d  as  mere  surf.ire  symptoms  were 
marked  off  fur  treatinei.t 

Now,  I  regard  small  economies  as  part  aid 
parcel  of  ordinary,  everyday  icf>od  business 
housekeeping  It>  Important  to  keep  op- 
erations tidy  by  detecting  petty  waste  and 
IneflRclency  But  It's  more  important  to 
detect  opportunities  f'lr  major  savings  that 
can  be  achieved  thn  u^h  resear' h  and  the 
tise  'jf  new  m  ic.hlnes  and  techniq'ies  Thl.s 
type  of  economy  advmcps  .ir,d  l:npri.\es  .i:r 
tran-j)ort.itlor'. 

Understanding  this,  you  will  understand 
my  di.'appolr.traent  when  the  Wa.«:h!nKtoii 
sess!  !i.s  resulted  In  di.'^cusslons  of  meal  serv- 
ice, pooling  grtjund  eqtilpment,  no-.show 
penulties.  and  the  like  5^uch  mutters  are 
Worth  consideration  but  why  not  p',iinpe 
Into  the  main  areas  f^  impr.ivement  and 
ecoiMuiy?  The  idea  cf  d;«=cus5lng  tyjH«s  cf 
meal  service  at  a  time  when  Indu.stry  los-ses 
were  ncurlng  $30  mllUun  struck  me  as  In- 
cangn:ous.  It  seemed  we  were  Invited  to 
concern    ourselves    with    trlvl.T 

It  W"'ild  be  fir  more  rewarding.  f"r  ex- 
ample, to  expljre  ways  In  which  traffic  con- 
trul  I  an  be  smoothed  out  to  reduce  h.ldlng 
periods  and  terminal  delays  that  co.'^t  the 
airlines  many  millions  annually  Surely 
science  electronics,  eng.neerlng-can  pro- 
duce a  bcitcr  sy.stem  with  enduring  beneht.t 
th.it  Wjuid  fur  outweigh  any  am  .unt  of 
menu  JuggU:.i{. 

I'll  cite  oi.e  more 

A.S  captive  teaaiits  of  airp«>rt.«  the  airlines 
are  .subject  to  Astral  polKies  that  are  increas- 
ingly burdeni<.>me.  Neither  ctintr.ils  nur 
unifurnilty  exist  la  dcterinmiiig  to;.t.s 
United  8  bill  for  landing  fees  and  terniinal 
expenses  was  about  $1,800,000  In  1952  For 
the  current  year.  It  will  amount  to  $16.5'J*i,- 
000.  exclusl.e  (  f  $7.250. 0(X)  for  hangar  rents 
Cur  airport  costs  fjr  li>6J-64  will  border  oi\ 
$J0  million— an  Increase  of  1,000  percent 
over  1952  Surely,  this  Is  an  area  worth 
Itjoking  Into 

But  the  problem  of  exce.*«l\e  comjjeiitlon 
overshadow*  all  other  problems,  and  I  have 
yet  to  hear  of  any  program  to  remedy  the 
•  Ituatlon  Lately,  there's  been  much  dis- 
cursive .iiul  hopeful  talk  about  merger*  To 
hear  some  tell  It,  a  merger  is  a  mystical 
union  that  melt*  sway  problem*  and  ths  two 
merged  companies  llvs  happily  ever  after 
Wf'vt  be«n  given  to  understand  that  the 
CAB  Is  kindly  disposed  toward  merger* 
But,  *o  far  as  I  know,  a  rationale  has  not 
been  worked  out.  Mu  oriurla  have  been 
e«tabU*hed  as  to  what  kind  of  merger  la 
dsslrabis  Will  any  old  merger  do7  Obvi- 
ously out 

A  merger  between  two  week  slrllnes  will 
merely  spread  the  weakness  By  ths  sams 
token,  a  merger  between  two  strong,  aggres- 
sive airlines  can  producs  such  strength  that 
weaker  carrier*  will  be  forced  Into  bank- 
ruptcy or  back  to  *ubsldy.  If  they  can  get  It. 
I  doubt  that  any  policy  designed  to  reduce 
competition  by  forced  or  planned  bank- 
ruptcy would  meet  with  congressional 
acceptance. 

Now  what  Is  a  gfxxl  merger''  Well.  I  would 
place  the  Unlted-Caplt.il  merger  In  that 
category  Capital  was  spared  bankruptcy 
and  no  competing  carrier  ha.s  been  br^iught 
to  the  brink  of  flnanclal  di«in.«ter  as  a  result 


of  the  merger.  Greater  efBclenc;  has  been 
achieved.  Outmoded  aircraft  have  been 
withdrawn  and  Jets  are  contlnaln«  to  be 
placed  In  service  on  Capital's  former  system. 
And  the  result  is  clearly  In  tlM  public  In- 
terest. 

I  believe  that  the  Civil  Aeronautlca  Board 
should  assert  leaderahlp  at  thla  tlUM  by 
determlulng  what  kind  of  merger*  arc  best 
fur  the  public,  the  Industry  and  the  stock- 
holders of  Uie  companies  Involved.  Guide- 
lines must  be  set  up  and  objectives  clearly 
deflned  to  prevent  blunders  and  senseless 
comblnaUons  that  could  aggravate  an  already 
Sf)rry  situation. 

I  would  t)e  remiss  If  I  left  you  today  with 
gloom  hanging  lu  the  air.  I've  talked  frankly 
uf  our  problems.  I've  not  mlnlmlaed  my 
concern,  nor  have  I  skirted  the  Issue  of  regu- 
latory responsibility,  as  I  see  It. 

But  Uibj  ludustry  has  great  vitality,  as 
.sJio*n  by  lis  pivbt  development  and  the  cor.- 
lUlence  with  which  the  challejige  of  Jet  con- 
\trsi  .n  was  accepted.  It  retains  that  vitality 
1;.  spite  of  burdens,  reverses  and  imposed 
pr.  hleiu.s  We  need  s  tind  Judgment  now 
patience  and  the  g  M>d  sense  to  avoid  hasty 
cure-all    rcmeUlfS 

In  a  rect  nt  .speech  in  Connecticut,  Mr 
B.  yd  the  C.\B  Chairm  in.  was  frank  and 
aci  ur.ito  in  uusius.'ing  excessive  competition 
Judging  fri-im  his  comments,  we  are  in  agree- 
ment on  the  fuiidamei.tal  problem.  The 
question  Is.  What  can  be  done  to  correct 
If  Exce.ssuc  competition  Is  solidly  Im- 
bedded in  the  Industry's  strticture  and  there 
Is  no  fust  "T  ea.sy  wjiy  Ui  ro<it  It  out  Tt\f 
CAB  is  entitled  to  every  cotistructlve  Idea 
we  can   offer 

I  ha'. e  devoted  many  hours  of  thought  to 
possible  solutions,  but  I  come  full  circle 
when  I  reflect  on  the  tedious  procedures  that 
must  be  followed  F(.t  example.  I  vlsun'lze 
the  Board  holding  public  hearings  that 
wou'.d  stretch  out  day  after  day,  week  after 
week  while  the  jjartles  gave  detailed  testl- 
moriy  And  I  kii.  w  of  no  way  to  dispense 
with  sui  h  hearings.  If  the  tln.il  decision  l.s 
to  be  horie.st  and  ju.st 

Then,  after  the  decision  Is  announced.  1 
visualize  a  series  of  court  actions.  I  don  t 
think  we  could  criticize  the  delay  that  would 
occur  Due  process  mu.st  be  observed,  and 
anyone  Involved  wmld  have  the  right  to  be 
he.ird  Management,  understandably,  would 
make  eery  effort  t.3  protect  the  Interests 
of  stockholders. 

A  more  direct  alternative  method  would 
be  to  conduct  a  thorough  study  of  excessive 
compctlflun  nnd  clarify  what  should  be 
etrlp5>ed  away  to  produce  balanced  competi- 
tion and  economic  health  The  next  step 
would  be  to  achieve  airline  agreement  on  a 
withdrawal  policy  so  that  those  who  were 
last  to  begin  serv  Ice  on  a  route  would  tie 
the  flrst  removed  Perhap*  ths  subtractions 
could  be  offset  by  gains  tn  other  areas  and. 
of  course,  such  posslbllltlet  would  be  sna- 
ly/ed  In  the  basic  study 

Tills  alternative  method  also  would  tnk* 
Considerable  time  and  In  that  period  ths 
position  of  the  slrllnes  would  deteriorate 
further  Consequently,  only  one  realistic 
rmirse  la  open  In  ths  tntertm — and  that  Is 
to  provids  tempt^rary  fare  tneraaeM  as  a 
measure  of  relief  while  legal  aaaJysls  and 
factflndlng  sr*  in  progress. 

Most  of  you  know  that  ITnlted  flled  for 
an  Increase  In  November,  amounting  f* 
about  7  percent  This  would  luiee  yielded 
less  than  what  we  need  to  eonatder  our- 
selves a  financial  succese.  It  wa«  a  mod- 
erate request  but  It  was  suspended.  How- 
ever, the  CAB  approved  a  8-peroent  increase 
which  Is  acceptable,  but  we  plan  to  reflle 
for  the  7  percent  And,  In  connection  with 
that  reflllng.  we  look  forward  to  a  full  pub- 
lic hearing 

The  hearing  should  Include  facts  already 
on  the  record  and  also  cover  those  points 
In  business  philosophy,  servloe.  and  costs 
which  have  been  subject  to  a  clash  of  opln- 
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ion.  It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  proceed- 
ings will  reconcile  the  opposing  points  of 
view  and  bring  about  an  understanding  that 
will  enable  the  industry  to  advance  and 
prosper.  Conflict  of  thought  has  construc- 
tive uses,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  but  when 
continued  aimlessly  year  after  year  It  Is 
damaging  and  disruptive. 

I  have  great  regard  and  affection  for  this 
Industry  I've  been  talking  atwut  today.  In 
the  19a0's  I  worked  In  a  bank  and  the 
prospects  were  good,  but  I  left  the  bank  to 
Join  the  Boeing  Airplane  Co.  I  was  optimis- 
tic about  air  tran8f>ortatlon  when  many 
looked  upon  It  as  a  doubtful  enterprise  with 
a  vague,  uncertain  future. 

I  was  optimistic  then,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, in  the  1920'B.  and  on  this  day  In 
January  1962.  I  continue  optimistic. 


PRESIDENT'S  CALL  FOR  FREE 
TRADE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trade 
message  from  President  Kennedy  today 
is  truly  a  ringing  call  for  free  trade — 
a  ringing  call  for  one-worldism,  and  a 
ringing  call  for  a  brandnew  built-in  wel- 
fare program  for  industry,  business  and 
labor  in  this  country. 

I  am  opposed  to  it. 


A  FIVE-POINT  PROGRAM  TO  IM- 
PROVE AMERICA'S    POSITION    IN 

WORLD  COMMERCE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Santangelo).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PuciNSKil  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables  and  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider It  a  distinct  honor  to  be  able  to 
address  the  House  today  following  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  eloquent  mesaage  on 
America's  role  in  the  atream  of  Interna- 
tional commerce.  Mr.  Kennedy's  mee- 
■age  brings  renewed  hope  to  the  free 
world  that  reaeonable  men  can  reach 
reasonable  agreement  In  the  community 
of  free  nations. 

There  Is  no  question  however  that  we 
here  In  CongreM  will  have  a  tiger  by  the 
tall  when  we  take  up  renewal  of  Amtrl- 
can  trade  agreemenU  with  the  free 
world  later  In  this  session. 

I  had  the  honor  of  visiting  six  Euro- 
pean capitals  during  the  receee.  where  I 
discussed  the  effect  of  the  European 
Common  Market  on  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  based  on  my  observations 
in  Europe,  I  should  like  to  discuss  today 
a  five-point  program  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, must  be  considered  if  we  are  to 
consider  all  the  aspects  of  the  interna- 
tional trade  problems  confronting  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world. 


Regardless  of  what  action  Congress 
finally  determines,  it  Is  apparent  that 
some ,  segments  of  the  American  econ- 
omy may  suffer  as  Europe's  industrial 
potential  tmfolds,  while  other  segments 
of  the  American  economy  may  greatly 
benefit  from  common  trade  association 
in  Western  Europe. 

Congress  will  be  faced  with  a  most 
difficult  challenge  in  drawing  the  fine 
balance  to  sustain  American  employ- 
ment without  closing  the  door  to  foreign 
competition. 

My  discussions  with  business  leaders, 
labor  representatives,  and  government 
officials  in  Europe  lead  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Americans  will  have  to  use 
all  of  their  Yankee  ingenuity  to  meet 
the  increasing  economic  challenge  of 
the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

Member  nations  within  the  European 
Common  Market  are  experiencing  this 
same  problem  on  a  smaller  scale.  In 
London,  Lord  Rootes,  auto  manufsw;- 
turer  who  is  frequently  called  the  Henry 
Ford  of  EIngland,  said  he  is  not  afraid 
that  removal  of  trade  barriers  will  cause 
French  and  Italian  auto  producers  to 
squeeze  him  out.     He  said  confidently: 

We'll  have  to  work  harder  at  selling  our 
cars. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise,  as  post- 
war Europe  and  Japan  develop  their  in- 
dustrial complex,  that  many  of  the 
business  advantages  which  the  United 
States  has  enjoyed  for  several  decades 
will  be  confronted  with  stiffer  competi- 
tion. 

There  is  a  tremendous  drive  for 
economic  expansion  throughout  free  Eu- 
rope, now  experiencing  an  unprece- 
dented prosF>erity.  European  business- 
men quite  confidently  predict  that  as 
trade  barriers  within  the  Common  Mar- 
ket are  removed,  and  as  Western  Eu- 
rope's production  increases,  there  will  be 
a  more  intense  drive  by  European  manu- 
facturers not  only  for  world  markets, 
but  for  American  markets. 

While  this  development  should  quite 
properly  be  of  concern  to  the  United 
States,  we  can  find  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  economic  revival  in  Western  Eu- 
rope has  virtually  eliminated  any  fears 
that  our  European  allies  could  fall  into 
Communist  hands,  short  of  aggression. 

Communism  is  suffering  a  tremendous 
philosophical  setback  through  the  whole 
Western  sector  of  Europe  where  the  peo- 
ple are  Intent  on  developing  their  econ- 
omies within  the  basic  framework  of  free 
enterprlae. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
fundamental  weaknesaes  in  the  Common 
Market  which  may  not  come  to  light 
unless  and  imtil  the  European  economy 
suffers  a  readjiutment  such  as  our  own 
American  economy  experiences  during 
economic  cycles.  When  I  asked  varioiu 
spokesmen  with  whom  I  dealt  in  Europe 
whether  the  concept  of  free  trade  within 
the  Common  Market  nations  would  be 
met  with  the  same  degree  of  enthusiasm 
if  there  were  labor  surpluses  in  any  of 
the  member  nations,  as  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing in  the  United  States.  I  found 
the  answers  not  very  conclusive. 

Most  spokesmen  said  they  would  meet 
this  problem  when  they  were  confronted 


with  it,  but  many  argued  that  with  ex- 
pansion of  trade  within  the  Common 
Market,  they  do  not  anticipate  any  seri- 
ous setbacks  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
My  own  judgment  and  experience  leads 
me  to  believe  this  latter  group  is  overly 
optimistic. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
large  industrial  centers  like  Chicago  will 
want  to  study  the  complex  nature  of  the 
European  economy  because  sooner  or 
later  it  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
employment  of  these  industrial  centers. 

The  electronics  industry  in  Chicago 
already  is  experiencing  serious  problems 
as  a  result  of  foreign  competition. 

The  same  can  be  said  about  the  tex- 
tile industry  in  Chicago,  and  I  could  not 
help  but  conclude  that  other  industries 
in  Chicago  would  experience  similar 
difficulties  when  I  saw  large  factories 
in  Europe  producing  component  parts 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  were  the 
mainstay  of  Chicago's  diverse  industiy. 

In  West  Berlin,  despite  the  tensions 
created  by  the  Communist  wall,  a  large 
modern  factory  is  producing  component 
parts  which  are  being  shipped  through- 
out the  world  for  assembly  in  local  mar- 
kets. I  saw  the  same  activity  in 
England.  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

I  also  had  an  opportunity  to  view 
American  factories  built  in  Europe  with 
American  capital. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  great 
danger  which  confronts  America  as 
Congress  begins  debate  on  the  renewal 
of  trade  policies  with  the  free  world  is 
the  tendency  to  oversimplify  the  com- 
plexity of  this  problem.  I  can  recall  no 
single  piece  of  legislation  which  will  re- 
quire a  greater  degree  of  study,  debate 
and  careful  scrutiny  than  renewal  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  in 
1962. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  to  me  that  sur- 
vival of  a  capitalistic  system  as  we 
Americans  know  it  may  very  well  hang 
in  the  balance.  President  Kennedy  will 
have  to  marshal  all  the  resources  at  his 
command  to  explain  to  the  American 
people  the  complex  nature  of  this 
problem. 

The  people  of  Chicago  and  Illinois 
have  a  particularly  vital  stake  in  seeing 
to  it  that  Congress  enacts  legislation 
which  will  not  close  the  stream  of  for- 
eign commerce,  but  at  the  same  time 
will  not  open  floodgates  so  that  small 
industries,  in  particular,  could  be  wiped 
out. 

Aside  from  the  complex  nature  in- 
volving the  political  aspeeta  of  Interna- 
tional commerce  and  the  very  difficult 
question  of  balance  of  payments,  foreign 
exports  from  the  Chicago  area  in  1060 
provided  Jobs  for  an  estimated  178,000 
people.  Nationwide,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  estimate  that  International 
trade  activities,  Including  services,  pro- 
vided AVt  million  Jobs  for  Americans. 

Nevertheless,  while  our  Nation's  for- 
eign exports  continue  to  create  a  sizable 
number  of  Jobs  for  Americans,  I  have 
received  protests  from  Chicago  employ- 
ers that  foreign  Imports  are  seriously 
curtailing  their  production  and  causing 
layoffs  of  workers. 

I  believe  that  every  American  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  the  United  States 
cannot  completely  close  off  its  channels 
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of  eonunerce  to  the  free  world,  but  by 
the  Mine  tolun,  those  Americans  who 
are  beixkg  affected  bgr  Inereesing  f oreisn 
competttlon  ahould  qiUte  properly  look 
to  their  Con«reas  azKl  their  President 
for  some  avenues  of  assistance. 

On  the  basis  of  my  observations.  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
appraise  this  problem  ot  economic  sur- 
vival In  a  free  world  along  a  much 
broculer  basis  than  Just  a  discussion  of 
reciprocal  trade  agreements.  President 
Kennedy  has  quite  properly  indicated 
that  he  will  ask  Ccmgress  for  a  more 
liberal  trade  policy  In  International  eco- 
ncMnic  relations.  The  Increasing  pur- 
chasing power  ot  the  free  world  can 
very  well  provide  for  America  the  im- 
petus It  needs  for  economic  growth,  but 
we  cannot  avoid  the  fact  that  as  we 
seek  foreign  markets,  foreign  markets 
will  seek  to  compete  for  our  own  Na- 
tion's purchasing  dollar. 

It  appears  to  me  the  problem  must 
be  approached  from  two  directions:  the 
United  States  must  provide  the  leader- 
ship in  the  free  world  to  establish  a 
set  of  ground  rules  which  will  permit 
free  nations  to  compete  among  them- 
selves within  a  spirit  of  equity;  the 
United  States  must  also  recognize  the 
fact  that  our  own  American  industri- 
alists must  be  given  a  greater  decree  of 
latitude  in  meeting  the  competition  of 
foreign  imports.  I  would  hope  that  as 
the  debate  on  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments begins  in  Congress,  we  can  give 
consideration  to  the  following  aspects 
of  this  problem: 

INTXaifATTOI«ALl.T 

Adoption  by  the  free  world  of  an  in- 
ternational fair  labor  standards  agree- 
ment, which  would  be  based  on  capital 
Investment,  wage  standards,  cost  of  raw 
materials,  and  profits  per  unit  of  output. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  American  work- 
er is  perfectly  willing  to  match  his  skill 
and  productive  capacity  against  any  for- 
eign worker,  if  he  is  assured  that  there 
is  some  ratio  of  equality  in  wage  stand- 
ards. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Prank 
Darling,  president  of  Local  1031.  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  In  Chicago,  that  the  United 
States  might  lead  the  way  in  reducing  or 
even  completely  eliminating  restrictive 
tariffs  and  quotas  to  those  nations  which 
make  a  sincere  effort  to  at  least  partially 
Increase  their  wage  standards  so  that 
American  workers  will  be  competing  on 
a  more  equitable  basis  with  their  foreign 
counterparts. 

The  International  Metal  Workers  Fed- 
eration, in  Geneva,  an  affiliate  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists. 
has  completed  an  exhaustive  survey  of 
the  possibility  for  the  free  world  to  adopt 
a  coide  of  international  fair  labor  stand- 
ards and.  while  fully  recognizing  the 
complex  nature  of  such  a  proposal,  has 
concluded  that  it  Is  Indeed  possible  of 
achievement.  I  shall  Include  the  report 
in  its  entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  I  believe  Mr.  Al  Hays,  presi- 
dent of  International  Machinists  Union 
in  America,  deserves  particular  praise  for 
initiating  the  study.  As  far  as  I  know, 
this  is  the  only  such  study  available  in 
the  world  today.     Mr.  Hays  has  per- 


formed a  tremendous  pubhc  service  In 
helping  finance  the  study  which  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Adolph 
Oraedel,  general  secretary.  International 
Metal  Workers  Federation,  in  Oeneva. 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  with  the 
fact  that  virtually  everyone  In  Europe  in 
a  responsible  position,  with  whom  I  dis- 
cussed this  type  of  an  approach  to  In- 
ternational trade  agreements,  stated 
that  such  a  course  would  be  desirable 
for  the  free  world  to  explore. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  by  ad- 
vocating adoption  of  minimum  wage 
standards  geared  to  specific  industries 
and  countries  and  based  on  local  prob- 
lems and  local  currencies,  the  United 
States  would  be  giving  full  meaning  to 
our  basic  foreign  policy  by  raising  the 
standards  of  working  people  through- 
out the  free  world,  thus  putting  the  lie 
to  false  promises  of  international 
communism. 

Minimum  wage  standards  have 
worked  well  in  the  United  States  and  I 
feel  confident  that  properly  drafted,  they 
can  work  In  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  would  be  inclined  to  adopt  more 
liberal  trade  policies  if  we  had  some  a.s- 
surance  that  the  free  world  will  at  least 
make  an  effort  toward  bringing  wage 
standards  into  closer  harmony  with  those 
under  which  American  indu.stry  must 
compete  for  world  markets. 

DOUXSnCAIXT 

First.  Revision  of  tax  laws  r^-lative  to 
depreciation  to  permit  the  earlier  re- 
placement of  obsolete  equipment. 

It  was  most  Interesting  to  me  to  see 
the  very  liberal  tax  laws  which  European 
Industry  enjoys  to  develop  its  Industrial 
potential. 

While  undoubtedly  a  fa.ster  writeoff 
on  plant  Investment  may  In  some  In- 
stances lead  to  automation,  the  fact 
remains  that  a  good  part  of  Europe's 
Industrial  complex  is  competing  for  world 
markets  which  the  United  States  held 
for  a  long  time  simply  because  they  are 
able  to  produce  better  products  with  more 
modern  equipment. 

I  am  confident  that  the  American 
worker  can  improve  his  productivity  con- 
siderably, given  the  proper  tools  with 
which  to  work. 

In  my  discussions  with  European  la- 
bor leaders  and  Industrialists,  ^  could 
only  conclude  that  the  United  States  Is 
the  only  large  Industrial  country  which 
has  not  modernized  Its  tax  laws  In  a  man- 
ner to  encourage  heavy  capital  expendi- 
tures. In  looking  at  the  modem  Euro- 
pean plants  which  have  been  built  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n,  one  cannot  help 
but  conclude  that  a  vast  segment  of  our 
American  industry  is  working  with  tired 
and  obsolete  equipment. 

While  the  European  manufacturers 
speak  with  conlldence  that  they  can  meet 
successfully  the  economic  challenge  of 
Soviet  Russia,  too  frequently  this  type  of 
confidence  seems  to  be  lacking  In  Amer- 
ican industry.  It  would  appear  to  me 
that  we  must  give  American  industry  a 
greater  degree  of  freedom  to  put  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  to  work  at  full  capacity. 
I  doubt  If  this  can  be  done  with  an  ob- 
solete tax  structure  which  too  often  pe- 


nalizes expansion  and  discouracea  mod- 
ernization. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
an  article  which  appeared  in  last  Sun- 
day's New  York  Times  and  which  de- 
scribes how  accelerated  writeoff  Is 
bringing  new  vigor  to  the  textile  izxlustry 
hard  hit  by  foreign  competition.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  article  be  placed 
in  the  RrcoRD  in  Its  entirety  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Second.  Improve  faculties  for  small 
American  manufacturers  to  display  their 
wares  In  foreign  markets. 

I  visited  the  modest  American  Trade 
Center  which  the  U.S.  Embassy  has 
op>ened  in  London.  The  Embassy  had  no 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  and  es- 
tablished the  center  primarily  on  a  some- 
what  temporary  basis  In  order  to  give 
American  manufacturers  at  least  some 
place  to  display  their  products.  The 
center  is  working  out  very  well,  and  it 
appears  to  me  there  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  small  manufacturers  In 
America  who.  while  they  cannot  afford 
to  maintain  their  own  oCBces  or  display 
showrooms  in  the  major  markets  of  the 
world,  would  avail  themselves  of  a  trade 
center  maintained  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  Ls  my  hope  that  Congress  will  seri- 
ously consider  an  appropriation  for  thi.s 
purpose  so  that  the  small  businessman  of 
America  will  be  given  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  compete  in  the  European  stream 
of  commerce.  Large  American  corpora- 
tions maintain  such  facilities  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  but  the  small  indus- 
trialist of  America  has  been  left  out  of 
international  competition  because  he 
lacks  display  facilities. 

My  visit  to  the  American  Trade  Cen- 
ter in  London  convinces  me  that  Euro- 
peans are  ready  and  willing  to  buy  Amer- 
ican products  for  resale  if  they  are  made 
more  readily  available.  The  experience 
of  our  Trade  Center  in  London,  in  my 
judgment,  justifies  the  opening  of  similar 
cenleis,  particularly  for  the  small  Amer- 
ican businessman,  throughout  the  free 
world. 

Third.  An  increased  effort  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  American  workmanship. 

I  believe  that  American  industry 
should  eliminate  speedup  techniques, 
and  the  American  labor  movement 
should  foster  a  program  of  encouraging 
workers  to  develop  a  greater  spirit  of 
pride  In  their  craftsmanship. 

This  point  Ls  best  brought  out  by  the 
results  of  a  surrey  among  employers  In 
the  German  Federal  Republic  regarding 
the  rea.sons  for  their  success  with  ex- 
ports, which  I  saw  In  Bonn.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  engineering  firms  In  West 
Germany  quoted  good  quality  as  the  rea- 
son. With  42  percent,  price  came  a  long 
way  behind;  followed  by  service  to  cus- 
tomers, 33  percent;  advertising,  28  per- 
cent; and  prompt  delivery  dates.  27  per- 
cent. Government  export  promotion 
schemes  came  last,  with  5  percent. 

trhaps  another  example  are  the 
dinavian  countries  which.  I  have 
been  told  by  European  manufacturers 
who  buy  their  products,  have  the  highest 
degree  of  quality  in  their  products.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  while  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  are  the  lowest  tariff 
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countries  in  Europe,  because  of  the  high 
respect  for  their  products,  they  have 
built  up  the  highest  standard  of  livlnc 
on  the  Eiiropean  Continent. 

Fourth.  Additional  assistance  to  those 
American  companies  who  suffer  tempo- 
rary setbacks  because  of  competition 
from  foreign  import*. 

This  assistance  could  Include  addition- 
al tax  benefits,  more  liberal  loan  ix>liciea 
through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion for  converting  to  different  products, 
and  Federal  assistance  In  retraining  dis- 
placed workers.  I  believe,  however,  that 
It  Is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  a  similar 
approach  to  Industry  hurt  by  foreign  im- 
ports within  the  European  Common 
Market  has  not  yet  met  with  too  much 
success.  In  virtually  every  coimtry  I 
visited,  the  spokesmen  told  me  that  this 
type  of  assistance  usually  comes  too  late 
and  is  thwarted  by  an  unnecessary  bu- 
reaucracy wtiich  administers  it. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  regarding  the  meaning  of 
foreign  trade  to  the  State  of  niinols 
.showed  that  80  percent  of  all  the  peo- 
ple engaged  in  manufactiu-ing  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  are  employed  by  firms 
in  nine  major  manufacturing  classifica- 
tions, each  of  which  sell  at  least  part  of 
their  products  directly  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. There  is  no  question  that  foreign 
trade  can  mean  employment  for  many 
of  our  citizens  in  Illinois.  However, 
with  the  changing  Industrial  complex  of 
the  free  world,  the  same  survey  showed 
that  many  Dlinois  producers  will  be  ad- 
versely affected.  Some  exsmiples  and  the 
number  of  plants — many  of  them  in 
Chicago — affected  are:  certain  types  of 
machine  tools,  SO  plants;  aluminum 
sheets  and  circles.  20  plants;  hand  tools, 
5  plants;  plumbing,  brass  goods,  10 
plants:  wire  products  (fences,  nails, 
barbed  wire),  6  plants;  men's  dress 
shoes,  4  plants;  shoe  uppers,  16  plants; 
fancy  leathers.  11  plants;  leather  hand- 
bags and  pocketbooks,  7  plants;  cotton 
textile  mill  products.  33  plants;  ksilt 
goods,  15  plants. 

The  survey  did  not  reflect  the  Impact 
of  foreign  competition  on  the  electronics 
industry,  which  in  Chicago  alone  em- 
ploys 196,000  people  and  constitutes  the 
largest  single  Industry  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. 

We  can  see  from  these  figures  that 
there  is  no  simple  solution  to  the  in- 
creasing problem  of  international  trade 
within  the  free  world.  However,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  unless  freemen 
are  able  to  resolve  the  differences  and 
evolve  international  trade  agreements 
based  on  a  spirit  of  fair  competition, 
many  of  our  economic  allies  may  very 
well  have  to  seek  their  markets  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  thus  weakening  our 
position  and  strengthening  communism. 

Too  many  ot  our  allies  already  are 
dealing  with  Iron  Curtain  countries.  It 
would  appear  to  me  that  the  greater 
opportunities  we  provide  for  the  free 
world  to  trade  among  Itself,  the  greater 
success  we  will  have  in  demonstrating  to 
the  world  the  false  eoonomlc  Idealogies 
preached  by  the  Kremlin. 

This  is  the  great  challenge  which  ocm- 
fronts  President  Kennedy  and  Congress 
In  the  next  session. 


•nie  articles  previously  referred  to  are 
as  follows: 

[Frun  tb*  New  York  Tlmee,  Jan.  21,  1962] 

Textelbs  Industkt  CHoaaD  bt  K&snvo  ow  Tax 

Regulatiom 

(By  William  M.  Freeman) 

The  textile  Industry,  which  consistently 
wean  a  pessimistic  face  while  Its  customers 
m  the  clothing  and  apparel  field  consistently 
present  an  optimistic  appearance,  took  heart 
for  the  future  last  week. 

The  specific  cause  was  a  further  broaden- 
ing by  the  administration  of  special  tax  re- 
lief for  the  industry. 

In  October  the  White  House  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  made  it  possible  for 
textile  manufacturers  to  write  off  the  cost  of 
equipment  used  in  spinning  thread  and  mak- 
ing cloth  in  a  much  shorter  period  than  was 
allowed  previously. 

Last  week  a  new  depreciation  schedule  was 
announced  for  sewing  and  cutting  eqiilp- 
ment  used  in  making  a  wide  variety  of  cloth- 
ing. On  the  average,  the  new  setup  permits 
the  owner  of  a  machine  to  claim  tax  deduc- 
tions for  depreciation  over  a  period  40  per- 
cent shorter  than  before. 

icoKX  TO  com 

There  is  more  to  come.  The  White  House 
said  similar  revisions  were  in  process  for 
equipment  used  to  malce  hosiery,  knitwear, 
and  other  products. 

The  most  important  change  In  the  latest 
schedule  covers  sewing  machines  and  allied 
equipment,  which  the  White  House  said 
represented  about  70  percent  of  the  apparel 
Industry's  total  Investment.  A  new  sewing 
machine  can  be  written  off  In  a  return  filed 
January  15  or  later  In  9  years  Instead  of  15, 
as  before. 

The  action  points  up  the  recognition  by 
Washington  of  the  textile  Industry's  troubles. 
which  range  all  the  way  from  equipment  to 
problems  of  discounting,  merchandising,  and 
selling. 

William  I.  Kent,  chairman  of  the  executive 
ccnnmlttee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufactiirers,  told  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Suboonunlttee  last  week  that  a  trend 
to  liquidation  continued  In  the  wool  textile 
field  In  1061,  with  a  large  worsted  mill  and 
otiier  Important  units  closing  down. 

Imparts  of  wool  products  generally  have 
continued  at  high  levels,  he  noted,  although 
the  industry  was  struggUng  to  make  sales  in 
the  first  half  of  1»61. 

Mr.  Kant,  who  is  president  of  the  Kent 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Clifton  Heights,  Pa.,  and 
who  operates  a  cloth  mill  In  Charlottesville, 
Va..  and  a  worsted  spinning  mill  in  Pickens, 
S.C.,  urged  support  for  comprehensive  quotas 
by  countries  and  categories  on  Imports  of 
wool  textiles  and  apparel. 

R.  Dave  Hall  of  Belmont.  N.C.,  president 
of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, which,  despite  Its  name,  covers 
teztllfls  of  all  fibers,  called  for  exact  ceilings 
on  textile  Imports.  He  urged  the  use  of  a 
formtUa  by  which  other  nations  could  share 
in  the  future  growth  of  the  17.S.  market, 
along  with  proportionate  reductions  in  the 
event  of  a  decline.  He  also  siiggested  an 
overall  allowance  for  textile  imports,  with 
provisions  for  shipments  from  new  sellers 
abroad  to  be  offset  against  shipments  from 
established  suppUers. 

Mr.  Hall  urged  the  acceptance  of  a  multi- 
nation  agreement  for  control  of  textile  traf- 
fic and  the  avoidance  of  bUateral  agreements 
such  as  this  country  now  has  with  Japan. 

BUUNO     SOUCHT 

Mr.  Hall  noted  that  the  unified  Industry 
was  seeking  an  ofllcifil  ruling  from  the  Ofllce 
of  Emergency  Planning  that  textile  Imports 
were  adversely  affecting  the  national  security. 
Be  said  that  such  a  finding  would  give  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  "the  flexible  powers  he  needs 
In  working  out  varying  remedies"  not  only 


for  cotton  textile  Importi  but  also  for  coods 
made  of  wool,  manmade  flbar*  and  silk,  in. 
the   form  of   apparel  or  tnstile*  ready  for 

cutting. 

Textile  difitributCHV  have  i>roblems  of  their 
own.  Some  distributors  deal  with  dlscotint 
hoxises  and  some  do  not,  and  there  Is  a 
split  among  wholesalers  as  to  which  way 
their  salvation  lies. 

Some  feel  that  doing  business  with  short- 
markup  dlsco\inters  does  not  produce  as 
much  Income  as  dealing  through  conven- 
tional merchandisers.  Their  opponents 
argue  that  the  conventional  type  of  business 
is  dwindling  and  that  the  discounters  are 
achieving  ever-increasing  volume. 

The  general  feeling  at  the  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Textile  and  Ap- 
parel Wholesalers  here  last  week  was  that  the 
best  way  to  fight  the  discounter  and  so  pre- 
serve a  better  markxip  was  to  limit  selling 
efforts  to  fewer  and  better  moving  lines. 
This  has  been  the  pattern  In  one  Industry 
after  another,  with  the  consumer  finding 
less  choice  but  at  more  attractive  prices. 

XXAMPUi    crvxK 

By  way  of  example,  the  recent  acquisition 
by  Revco  Discount  Drug  Centers  erf  the 
Standard  Drug  Co.'s  outlets  In  the  Cleveland 
area  brought  sharply  reduced  prices  on  cig- 
arettes. At  the  same  time,  consumers  lost 
the  c^portunlty  of  buying  paperback  books. 
New  York  newspapers,  and  slmUar  items, 
since  Revco  concentrates  on  drugs,  cosmetics, 
vitamins,  and  prescription  items. 

This  Is  what  has  been  taking  place  In  one 
type  of  outlet  af I  jr  another,  but  not  without 
opposition.  In  Cleveland,  tl^  Ohio  Associa- 
tion of  Tobacco  Distributors,  whoee  members 
sell  cigarettes  and  make  a  profit,  cannot  com- 
pete with  an  organization  such  as  Revco, 
which  sells  them  as  a  loss  leader,  although  it 
calls  them  a  convenience  item. 

A  hearing  Is  set  for  Januuy  30  before 
Common  Pleas  Judge  Arthur  H.  Day  on 
whether  Revco  should  be  forced  to  Increase 
Its  cigarette  prices. 

"nie  ruling  is  likely  to  have  an  immediate 
effect,  if  only  by  Implication,  on  all  discount 
selling.  In  Ohio  the  basis  of  the  action  Is" 
the  Cigarette  Sales  Act  of  1041,  which  sought 
to  prevent  price  wars.  There  has  been  no 
test  of  the  law  In  the  civil  eoxirts. 

FAVOBED    rmcs 

Discounters  like  textile  and  apparel  Items, 
since  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  towels,  cloth- 
ing, hosiery,  and  so  on  for  a  long  list  of 
articles  are  worn  or  used  by  Just  about  every- 
one. For  the  most  part,  they  also  run  to 
national  brands,  which  are  heavily  adver- 
tised, giving  the  discoimters  a  price  level 
from  which  to  cut.  In  this  respect  they 
are  similar  to  cigarettes,  since  the  prices 
are  well  known  and  a  cut  price  Is  an  obvious 
bargain. 

Sol  Berger,  president  of  Colonial  CorxMra- 
tion  of  America,  which  makes  popular-price 
shirts  and  blouses  under  Its  own  name  and 
for  private  label  merchandisers,  made  this 
comment  on  the  outlook: 

"I  think  1962  should  be  a  banner  year  for 
mantif acturers  and  retailers  in  the  soft  goods 
industry.  The  low  level  of  Inventories  of 
both  apparel  makers  and  retail  outlets  haa 
spurred  a  marked  upsurge  in  our  orders. 
However,  because  of  competition  from  dis- 
count outlets,  both  manufactur«r  and  other 
types  of  retail  stores  wlU  have  to  Increase 
efficiency  in  order  to  make  their  profits  grow 
at  a  comparable  rate  with  aalas  volume. 

"Some  ray  of  light  for  the  textile  indxutry 
Is  seen  in  new  synthetics  and  in  new  blends 
of  synthetic  and  natxtfal  fibars,  along  with    "- 
more  imagination  in  fabric  rtaalgn 

"One  of  the  developments  that  is  stirring 
Interest  is  the  appearance  of  blankets  made 
by  a  tufting  process.  It  consists  of  a  product 
with  a  high,  dense  acrylic  pile  surface  txifted 
on  a  cotton  sheetinf.  which  serves  as  the 
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backliif.  Both  ildM  ot  ttae  backing  are 
tufMd  K>  tbAt  the  flolaliMl  blanket  resembles 
a  conventional  woven  product." 


DsPAa-noDrr  or  Stats, 
London,  January  23,  1962 
SscarrABT  or  Qtcatx: 

Toy  exhibition  opened  today  with  largest 
initial  attendance  to  date,  about  150.  This 
result  attributable  to  (1)  lively  advance  In- 
terest by  United  Kingdom  trade  (3)  excellent 
preshow  publicity  (3)  quality  of  United 
State*  partlclpanU  and  their  products. 
Quality  of  attendance  exceptional.  Pact  that 
all  exhibits,  except  one.  are  attended  by 
United  States  or  United  Kingdom  repre- 
sentative, has  made  exhibit  most  efTecttve 
and  resulted  In  favorable  comments 

Four  separate  type  reactions  noted  ( 1 ) 
Hobbycraft  participants  reported  particularly 
brisk  Interest  because  of  design,  quality  and 
only  marginal  price  disadvantage  «2i 
firms  with  broad  general  lines  report  large 
number  of  trade  contacts  at  all  levels  with 
most  visitors  much  impressed  by  creativity 
and  originality  of  design  and  high  quality 
of  toys  While  some  prices  appear  high  be- 
lieve there  are  respectable  sales  possibilities 
for  many  general  line  items.  (3i  majority  of 
trade  visitors  are  pessimistic  on  sales  possi- 
bilities for  electrical  train,  doll  and  metal 
toy  lines  but  a  few  Judge  some  of  these  may 
Qnd  moderate  sales  In  specialized  shops  on 
originality  These  lines  face  greatest  price 
disadvantages  of  any  items  In  exhibition  and 
United  Kingdom  market  already  has  large 
representative  selection  of  these  available, 
|4|  existing  United  Kingdom  agenu  much 
impressed  by  quality  and  size  of  attendance 
All  found  several  potential  new  customers 
Some  took  moderately  large  orders  and  all 
have  promise  of  further  orders 

In  summation,  exhibition  will  give  United 
States  participants  wide  look  at  United  Kint;- 
dom  market,  opportunity  for  their  own  mar- 
ket analysis  and  in  many  cases  opportunity 
to  pick  and  choose  among  potential  agents 
Eventual  sales  volume,  however,  dlfflcult  to 
predict. 

Preshow  advertisements  In  about  10  trade 
journals  paid  dividends  So  did  feeding  out 
good  material  furnished  by  participants  to 
trade  press  which  resulted  in  good  stories 
Several  good  exclusive  stories  obtained  in 
press  as  well  as  wide  photo  coverage  Excel- 
lent TV  coverage  on  both  commercial  and 
BBC-  TV  has  sparked  national  and  provincial 
press  coverage  and  we  expect  excellent  press 
coverage  of  ojjenlng  day 

BSUCE 

Intmnational  Metal wobker-s  Fedikation — 
Repo«t  on  International  Pais  Labor 
Standaxds 

(By     the      International     Metalworkers' 
Federation    Secretariat  i 

rOBCWOBO 

In  compliance  with  instructions  given  by 
the  executive  committee  at  its  meeting  held 
in  Vienna,  on  March  18.  1959.  arising  out  of 
a  proposal  made  by  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  of  America,  the  International  Met- 
alworkers' Federation  secretariat  submits  to 
the  central  conunlttee  this  report  on  Inter- 
natloiuil    fair    labor    standards. 

In  drawing  up  the  present  report,  the 
IMF's  primary  concern  has  been  to  preserve 
a  realUtic  and  objective  approach,  combined 
with  an  endeavor  to  present  a  fundamen- 
tally trade-union  solution. 

The  Introductory  section  I  represents  an 
attempt  to  set  forth  the  economic  back- 
ground into  which  any  proposed  agreement 
on  international  fair  labor  standards  would 
need  to  fit 

Section  n  shows  how  an  agreement  on 
International  fair  labor  standards  would 
serve    to   complement   the    action    programs 


hiiherto  advocated  by  Uie  International 
Metal worlters    Federation 

The  broader  aims  of  an  agreement  on  In- 
ternational fair  labor  standards  are  set  out 
in  section  III 

Section  IV  lUuslratee,  by  means  of  spe- 
ciflc  cases,  the  problems  involved  in  an 
agreement  on  international  fair  labor 
standards. 

Again  out  of  a  ttense  of  realism,  a  .special 
section  V  analyzes  the  practicability  of  sug- 
gestions for  an  agreement  on  international 
fair  labor  standards 

CXir  conclusions  as  to  the  scope  for  the 
trade  unions  to  achieve  the  aim  of  fair 
Labor  standards,  by  action  they  can  tnke  In 
their  own  field  of  operation  and  through 
governments  and  their  international  insti- 
tutions, are  to  be  found  In  the  hnal  section 
VI 

.\ppendix  I  contains  suggestions  for  an 
agreement  on  International  fair  labor  stand- 
irds.  which  would  need  to  be  submitted  to 
an  International  agency  such  as  QATT.  for 
instance  Detailed  explanations  i>n  the  me- 
chanics of  the  prop«»fle<l  agreeinenl  f<ii;iiw 
the  draft  text 

To  elaborate  one  of  the  conclusions  in 
section  VI.  app>endlx  II  gives  an  example  .if 
a    prop«5Sed    trade    adjustment    program 

In  drafting  the  text  for  a  pniposed  agree- 
ment, the  IMP  secretariat  has  been  In  c!'>se 
contact  and  ronsult^atlon  with  exj>erts  of 
the  OATT  secretariat  and  the  International 
Labor  Offline  Prom  these  b<xlle8  assurances 
have  been  received,  In  unofficial  contacts 
with  a  leading  olTlcer  of  the  former  organi- 
zation and  with  several  ILO  departments, 
that  the  IMF'.s  suggestions  might  provide  a 
practicable  basis  and  .should  offer  poMlbll- 
I'les  for  rcmviiiclri(5  government.s  .if  the  need 
to  taKe  act. on  on  international  fair  libor 
<r<»jidard.s  .ilong  the  Une.s  prop- i.«i«>d 

I       THE      WORLD      CfONOMlC      SrTfATION      AND      ITS 
CON. SEQUENCES 

PT>r  economic,  social,  and  pollDc.il  re.4.soiis 
the  crucial  problem  for  the  free  world  i.s  tli»' 
gap  between  living  stand.trds  in  industrial- 
ized countrie.s  and  those  in  the  eon  .ml- 
cally  developing  countries  At  all  fosts  that 
gap  must  be  narrowed  as  rapidly  as  pt^isslble 
by  expansion  and  reorganization  of  the  erf>n- 
omy  in  the  devel<jplng  countrie.s.  as  »eU  as 
by  a  gradual  improvement  of  th".se  regions' 
living  standards,   at   present   deplorably   low 

The  .second  problem  of  decisive  impor- 
tance f  >r  the  future  of  the  free  world  Is  the 
need  to  insure  that  with  all  these  va.st 
want.s  unsatisfied  br)th  in  the  poorest  and 
the  more  highly  developed  parts  of  the 
world,  there  should  be  no  relaxation  of  pro- 
ductive efforts  In  piirtlrular,  the  industrial- 
ized countrie.s  must  m.ilntaln  .such  a  s»ate 
'•{  trade  as  will  guarantee  to  them  full  em- 
ployment and  provide  the  economically  more 
backward  countries  with  the  two  primary 
conditions  vital  for  their  development  as- 
sistance In  the  form  of  capital  and  indus- 
trial equipment,  as  also  markets  for  their 
constantly  growing  production 

Thus  economically  underdeveIof>ed  coun- 
tries and  the  advanced  nations  txjth  have 
major  problems  to  solve  All  of  them  must 
strive  for  growing  co<iperatlon  an<t  mutual 
economic  assistance,  designed  to  expand 
International  trade  so  as  to  promote  the 
prosperity  and  well-being  of  all  nations 

Unfortunately.  In  the  first  half  of  1958 
trade  developed  contrary  to  these  economic 
and  social  aspirations  which,  in  the  long 
run,  will  decide  the  future  of  the  free  world. 
It  Is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  analyze 
briefly  the  world  economic  situation  and  its 
tendencies,  for  the  purpose  of  pinpointing 
the  problems  facing  the  democratic  coun- 
tries and  the  free  trade-union  movement 
In  this  respect  special  responsibility  rests  on 
the  metal  Industry,  the  key  to  economic 
progress,  and  hence  on  free  metalworkers' 
unions. 


A    Problems  of  economically  underdeveloped 

countries 
A  Social  SituaUon  Ttxat  Is  Untenable  and  an 
Offense  to  Human  Dignity 
Two- thirds  ot  mankind — almost  a  btlilon 
inhabitanU  of  our  globe— are  itlll  largely 
untouched  by  economic  progreae  and  rising 
standards  of  living  Some  1.3  billion  of 
them  live  In  non-Communist  parte  o*  the 
world  Most  of  them,  like  their  forefathers 
before  them,  are  vegetating  on  bare  Bub- 
■utence  levels,  a  prey  to  dlseaaa  and  every 
kind  of  hardship  In  thoee  countries  Infant 
mortality  is  high  and  the  average  expecta- 
tion of  life  is  only  30  years,  compared  with 
almost  70  In  European  countries. 

Dangerous   Trend    in    InternaUonal   Trade 

The  gap  between  living  standarda  in  In- 
dustriallaed  countries  and  those  In  nations 
still  on  the  threshold  of  economic  develop- 
ment Is  widening  alarmingly 

In  1938  trade  between  Industrialized  and 
underdeveloped  countries  accounted  for  54 
percent  of  world  trade  but  in  1867  that  per- 
centage had  dropped  tti  50  percent  This 
means  that  industrialized  countries  have 
expanded  ei.-<>nomlcally  and  have  Increased 
the  v>>lume  of  trade  between  them,  a  de- 
velopment which  the  retarded  countries 
have  been  unable  to  follow 

In  1938  exp<irt«  of  economically  backward 
nations  to  industrial  countries  represented 
28  percent  of  world  trade,  while  goods  ex- 
ported by  the  mdustriallBed  to  the  undevel- 
oped parts  of  the  world  made  up  only  36 
percent  of  the  total.  In  1957.  the  position 
was  reversed,  with  underdeveloped  coun- 
♦rlea  purchases  from  Industrialized  nations 
am  lunting  to  27.*)  percent  of  world  trade. 
and  their  sales  to  only  22  5  percent 

TTius  the  ec<jnomlcai;y  weak  countries 
fxKiition  in  world  trade  has  deteriorated,  so 
that  they  are  no  longer  able  to  earn,  out 
of  their  ov^n  resources,  the  foreign  exchange 
they  iieeti  u.  procure  imports  for  the  maln- 
teruince  and  development  of  their  economy 

TTie  following  figures  Illustrate  the  sit- 
uation In  1938  the  economically  under- 
develofied  countries  in  their  trade  with  In- 
dustrialized nations,  had  a  credit  balance  of 
•400  million  (expressed  in  1038  prices):  in 
I95i)  as  a  result  of  the  considerable  rise  In 
commodity  prices,  wliich  had  advanced  42 
percent  more  than  industrial  products,  the 
underdeveloped  countries  had  $3,800  million 
rrtdst  balance  i:i  their  trade  By  contrast 
:n  U»67  there  w.is  a  $5  200  million  deficit  In 
the  underdeveloji^d  nations'  balance  of  trade 
with  industrialized  countries. 

Ac.  ording  tt>  CiATT's  latest  report  on  the 
deselopment  of  world  trade,  the  total  value 
of  noiundustriahzed  countries'  exports  fell 
111  1958  by  H.376  million,  to  132  19  billion 
TTiese  countries  Imports  which  already  from 
1952  to  1956  had  Increased  at  a  faster  rate 
than  exp..rt/i  declined  In  1958  by  $U31  mil- 
lion chiefly  due  to  austerity  measures  de- 
signed to  compensate  for  the  unfavorable 
effects  of  the  lower  prices  for  basic  products 
and  the  reduction  of  dollar  reserves.  Despite 
such  countermeasures  the  deficit  in  all  non- 
industrlallzed  countries'  balance  of  trade  re- 
mained very  high 

Among  the  nonlndustrlallzed  nations, 
those  hardest  hit  by  the  recent  recession  were 
oversea  territories  in  the  sterling  area.  The 
deficit  In  their  balance  of  trade  roae  from 
»342  million  In  1955,  to  $078  million  In  105«. 
•  1.600  million  in  1957  and  further  to  ILflOft 
million  In  1068.  In  fact,  in  the  last  of  these 
years  It  would  have  been  91, IS  billion  even 
higher,  had  not  the  Middle  Baat  petroleum 
exporting  countries,  hitherto  belonging  to 
the  sterling  area  (Kuwait,  Iraq.  Bahrein, 
and  Qatar),  shown  large  returns  from  I>e- 
troleum  expKDrts. 

This  continued  deterioration  In  onder- 
deveU^ped  countries'  balance  of  trade  has 
latterly.  Indeed,  become  so  serious  as  to  give 
cause    for  fears   that,   sooner  or  later,  these 
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naklooir  BKceaa  of  Imports  over  cxportB  may 
reach  motto,  proporttons  that  their  financial 
reaourocB  will  no  longer  suffloe  to  keep  even 
the  most  vital  tnwle  going.  This  trend  is 
highly  dangaroua.  TIm  anderdeveloped 
countrlea  have  no  reearvas.  If  they  an 
unable  to  Increaae  thalr  exports  at  a  normal 
rate,  they  cannot  maintain  a  proper  flow  of 
Imports.  Tbey  will  be  forced  to  slow  down 
their  preeent  rata  erf  Induatrtal  development, 
which  In  many  InstaiKies  Is  already  Inade- 
quate to  prevent  the  staady  whittling  down 
of  living  standards  under  the  presstire  of  In- 
creasing population. 

India  o''er8  a  typical  example  In  this  re- 
spect. Its  new  6-year  plan  Is  gravely  threat- 
ened and  cannot  be  achieved,  even  In  part, 
unless  the  Industrialized  countries  substan- 
tially Increase  their  financial  aid.  In  Paki- 
stan the  population  Is  growing  faster  than 
the  national  Income.  Accordingly,  living 
standards  have  fallen  further,  with  a  conse- 
quent accentuation  of  the  appalling  want 
In  the  country. 

Decline  In  Traditional  Exports  of  Econom- 
ically Underdeveloped  Countries 

Up  until  the  preaent.  exports  from  the 
developing  oountrlea  consisted  mainly  of 
foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  fuel  (especially 
petroleuin).  while  they  had  hardly  begun  to 
export  manufactured  products. 

For  some  years  now,  trade  In  thoae  baste 
products  has  tended  to  became  stabUlKed 
and  siich  "xports  are  expanding  less  rapidly 
than  are  exports  of  industrial  products. 
There  are  various  reasons  for  this.  The 
quantity  of  raw  materials  required  per  unit 
of  manufactured  goods  Is  declining.  Raw 
materials  and  energy  which.  In  1938.  ac- 
counted on  the  average  for  33.5  percent  of 
the  valiie  of  manufactured  products,  made 
up  only  3->  percent  of  their  value  In  1954. 
because  Industrial  products  are  more  highly 
developed  and  have  a  smaller  raw  material 
content.  Moreover,  branches  of  Industry  such 
as  chemicals  and  engineering,  which  are  con- 
stantly progressing,  consume  less  In  the  way 
of  raw  materials  from  the  economically  un- 
derdeveloped countries  than  does  the  textile 
Industry  for  Instance.  Finally,  the  Indua- 
trlallzed  coiuitrlee  themsclvea  are  produc- 
ing ntore  raw  materials  and  energy  than 
they  used  to  do. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  nattiral  products 
mvist  now  face  growing  competition  from 
substitute  materlalB,  such  as  nylon,  syn- 
thetic rubber,  plastics,  etc.  Another  case  in 
point  Is  aluminum,  which  Is  taking  the  place 
of  copper  and  lead,  and  contains  a  smaller 
part  by  weight  of  natural  material,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  bauxite  Is  cheaper 
than  these  other  metala. 

OATTs  report,  relating  to  the  years  1957 
and  1968.  notaa  the  fact  that  world  trade 
In  Industrial  products  has  grown  consider- 
ably faster  In  recent  years  than  has  trade 
In  basic  products.  It  also  states  that  the 
setback  to  world  trade  which  occurred  In 
1068  affected  basic  products  to  a  greater 
extent  than  Industrial  producta.  The  share 
of  total  world  trade  made  up  of  Industrial 
products  roae  tTom  ''6  percent  In  1963  to 
61  p>ercent  in  1067  and  to  63  percent  In  1066. 
The  value  of  Industrial  products  exported 
throughout  the  world  Increased  from  1953  to 
1957  by  54  percent,  to  rvach  the  sum  of  over 
$50  billion,  ttxxa  which  peak  it  declined  by 
3  percent  In  1068.  By  oontrast,  world  trade 
In  basic  products  roae  during  the  same  yeara 
by  only  31  percent,  to  reach  940  billion,  but 
In  1068  It  fell  back  by  as  much  as  nearly  0 
percent.  The  rapid  ezpanaton  In  world  trade 
In  industrial  producta.  aa  against  the  much 
slower  groTth  In  basic  products  trade,  finds 
expweaslon  tn  the  figures  for  commerce  be- 
tween the  industrlallBad  nations  and  the 
volume  of  goods  those  atatea  supply  to  non- 
Indiutrtalised  countries. 

All  thfssa  factora  explain  why  demand  for 
producta  exported  by  the  underdeveloped 
countrlea  la  tending  to  weaken.    The  decUn* 


In  voltime  of  exports  halpa  to  worsen  the 
tsnna  of  trade.  Tills  La  an  almost  fatal  phe- 
nomenoo  and  it  may  be  wondered  whether 
It  is  not  posatbls  to  revarss  this  trend  which 
is  causing  underdeveloped  oountrlea'  axports 
to  fall  back,  first  of  all  in  relative  value,  then 
perhaps  in  absolute  value. 

In  view  of  the  limits  to  uninterrupted 
development  of  exports  of  basic  products,  the 
broadening  o(  these  countries'  markets  en- 
tails a  need  for  them  to  open  op  outlets  for 
their  manufactured  products,  either  in  other 
underdeveloped  countries,  or  even  in  indus- 
trialized nations. 

The  Problem  of  Semi -industrialized 
Countries 

A  very  special  problem  is  posed  for  scml- 
Indtistrlalized  countries,  among  which  are, 
according  to  the  U.N.,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  Australia,  India,  South  Africa,  Pin- 
land,  and  Yugoslavia.  At  the  pressent  time, 
these  countries  account  for  80  percent  of 
industrial  production  outside  the  territories 
which  are,  properly  speaking,  industrialized. 
The  rate  of  growth  of  exports  of  basic  prod- 
ucts from  theee  countries  has  slowed  down, 
whereas  the  underdeveloped  countries  are 
maintaining  that  rate  at  a  normal  level.  It 
la  Interesting  to  note  that  the  relative  fall 
in  exports  for  the  entire  group  of  economi- 
cally weak  countries  Is  almost  solely  due  to 
the  eight  seml-lndustrlallzed  nations. 

Tlie  share  of  these  semi -industrialized 
countries'  exports  in  world  trade  has,  as  a 
nuitter  of  fact,  fallen  from  96  percent  to 
6.6  percent,  whereas  that  of  other  under- 
developed countries  remained  at  about  18 
percent.  Production  of  prlnuu7  materials  by 
the  eight  seml-lndustrlallzed  nations  has 
risen  by  only  12  percent  since  the  war,  cotn- 
pared  with  a  53-percent  increase  for  coun- 
tries still  at  the  very  start  of  industrializa- 
tion. It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  economic 
development  and  industrialization  in  these 
eight  countries  have,  to  a  large  extent,  been 
accompanied  by  a  tapering  off  In  their  pro- 
duction of  exportable  goods,  and  hence  a 
decline  In  their  share  of  developing  world 
trade.  On  the  one  hand.  It  has  been  a  for- 
tunate coincidence  that  the  seml-lndtistrial- 
Ized  countries  have  slowed  their  primary 
production  down  at  a  time  when  the  Indus- 
trial countries  are  no  longer  prepared  to 
absorb  as  large  a  volume  of  agrlcult\util 
products  and  other  raw  materials  as  in  the 
past,  since  the  nuwt  needy  countries  have 
thus  been  able  to  avoid  the  losses  they  would 
have  suffered  If  they  had  had  to  face  the 
competition  of  countries  now  attaining  a 
certain  level  of  industrialization.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  this  has  not  solved  the 
underdeveloped  countries'  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem,  and  It  is  the  semi-industrial- 
ized countries  which  are  feeling  this  prob- 
lem most  acutely.  Efforts  to  develop 
indtistries  have  Induced  these  nations  to 
conaiune  aome  of  their  raw  nuiterials  them- 
selves and  restrict  exports  ot  such  ma- 
terlalB,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have 
become  more  dependent  on  Imparts  of  in- 
dustrial equipment.  This  means  that  they 
cannot  continue  their  efforts  unless  they  can 
sell  on  the  international  market  the  manu- 
factured products  which  necessarily  repre- 
sent their  Industries  of  the  future.  The 
other  retarded  countries  which  have  not  yet 
really  embarked  cxi  industrialization  will  go 
through  an  equally  critical  period,  which 
gives  some  Indication  of  the  nuignitude  this 
{iroUein  will  assiune  In  the  future. 

Economic  aid  alone  Is  not  enough 

The  most  Immediate  mecms  of  counter- 
acting the  fatal  effects  of  the  deterioration 
in  the  position  and  terms  of  trade  of  the 
economically  weak  nations  Is  to  be  found 
in  economic  aid  from  Industrialized  cotm- 
triea  In  this  connection,  some  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  vaatness  of  the  needs 
and  the  paucity  of  aid.  An  alarming  revela- 
tion comes  from  OATT.  which  has  estimated 


that  the  drop  in  raw  material  prices  in  196C 
exceeded  the  amount  at  aU  foams  of  aaatst- 
ancs  granted  by  Lndnstrlaliaed  to  nnderds- 
veloped  ooontrles  diuing  that  year. 

In  other  words,  the  reessstoo  tn  the  Ohltad 
States  and  the  setback  to  trade  in  Wes*sm 
Europe  had  the  effect  of  canoeling  out  the 
benefit  which  economic  aid  Crotn  the  indus- 
trialized nations  should  normally  have  had. 
Such  aid  as  was  given  did  not  permit  the 
economically  weak  countries  to  narrow  the 
inunenae  gap  between  their  economies  and 
those  of  the  advanced  natJoais.  It  served 
merely  to  prevent  the  dlffcrcsice  in  living 
standards  from  growing  too  much  more 
marked,  to  the  leaa  developed  countries' 
disadvantage.  However,  it  did  not  atop  the 
growth  of  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment due  to  demographic  preaaure  In 
those  countries.  The  free  world  must  not 
blind  Itself  to  the  fact  that.  whUe  aid  to 
the  economically  retarded  countries  has  in- 
deed enabled  shaky  ground  to  be  held,  it 
cannot  deal  effectively  with  the  structural 
problems  that  must  be  solved  if  there  is  to 
be  any  tangible  Improvement  in  the 
situation. 

Tlie  iH-oblem  of  loans 

Economic  aid  is  granted  frequently  and  to 
a  large  extent  in  the  form  of  loans.  The 
economically  underdeveloped  nntip"*  receive 
such  loans  from  the  United  States,  Western 
Etirope,  Communist  countries  and  Inter- 
national organizations.  These  loans  come 
either  from  govemmenta — 92300  million  in 
1956-67  from  free  nations — or  are  advanced 
by  industrialists  who  supply  the  developing 
countries  with  Industrial  equipment,  a  con- 
tribution which  had  a  net  value  of  91,400 
million  in  1956.  Although  some  of  these 
loans  are  advanced  by  governments,  rather 
as  donations,  with  little  expectation  of  re- 
payment, there  is  also  a  wide  variety  of 
short,  mediiun,  and  long-term  credits.  All 
that  such  loans  can  do  Is  to  put  off  the 
day  of  reckoning,  but  not  solve  the  funda- 
mental problem.  Some  day  a  loan  must  be 
repaid,  and  even  if  the  rate  at  interest  is 
low  or  nonexistent,  the  principal  will  still 
have  to  be  repaid.  And  how  can  such  loans 
be  repaid,  except  by  the  recipients  export- 
ing goods  or  services— that  is,  by  a  better 
integration  of  these  countries  into  interna- 
tional trade? 

Undoubtedly  international  loans  are  nx»t 
helpful.  They  give  borrowing  nations  a 
useful  respite,  but  provide  no  final  solution, 
especially  as  these  loans  are  insufficient  to 
finance  basic  structiiral  changes  in  the  econ- 
omies of  the  countries  concerned. 

Special  attention,  too,  should  be  directed 
to  private  investments,  the  voltmie  of  which 
is  steadily  growing.  However,  even  though 
some  of  the  profits  are  used  on  the  spot, 
lenders  certainly  intend  later  on  to  call  in 
both  the  capital  invested  and  the  profits 
made.  Moreover,  such  investments  are  dic- 
tated by  the  economic  interests  of  the  com- 
pcmlea  or  businessmen  who  lend  the  money, 
and  their  Interests  do  not  always  coincide 
with  those  of  tne  countrlea  tn  which  the 
Investments  are  made.  For  Instance,  in  the 
case  of  Investments  made  by  American  In- 
dustry in  underdeveloped  countries,  it  win 
be  noted  that  such  operations  are  directed 
mainly  to  the  exploitation  of  oilfields  or 
mineral  deposits,  wtille  investments  In  other 
sectors  are  relatively  insignificant.  FOr  some 
time  now,  a  certain  change  of  front  has  been 
coming  about,  inasmuch  as  powerful  indus- 
tries with  intemattonal  conneeCtons.  mch 
as  the  electrical  goods  industry,  have  l>een 
establishing  sulieldlarles  abroad,  equipped 
with  the  most  modem  means  of  production. 
As  they  produce  within  economies  lacking  In 
purchasing  power  adequate  to  absorb  their 
goods,  such  subsidiaries  figure  as  oampetitors 
on  industrialized  nations'  traditional  foreign 
markets.  Desirable  as  it  may  be  for  efficient 
Industries  to  be  set  up  in  economically  weak 
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countrtefl,  all  the  Bame  their  establishment 
•houM  not  be  commanded  by  the  financial 
power  of  large  International  corporations, 
nor  b«  reetrlcted  to  branches  where  the 
prutlt  motive  predominate*  over  considera- 
tions ot  a  healthy  economic  structure  In  the 
country  concerned.  Hence  such  Investments 
du  not  aim  primarily  at  enhancing  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  countries  In  process  of 
development,  nor  do  they  contribute  neces- 
sarily to  raising  their  level  of  social  well- 
being. 

Orientation  of  the  Economy  Toward  Integra- 
tion of  World  Trade 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  economically  de- 
veloping countries  must  reorient  their  eccn- 
omles.  so  as  to  fit  better  into  the  pattern  ..' 
world  trade  This  aim  may  be  achieved  hv 
diversification  of  their  production,  to  include 
lines  which  they  are  well  suited  by  nature 
to  produce,  thanks  to  the  availability  of  raw 
materials  that  would  otherwise  be  exixirted 
without  having  undergone  any  manufactur- 
ing process,  and  thanks  to  exploitation  of 
potential  sources  of  energy.  This  neces.^i- 
tates  develooment  of  the  country's  pc^numi'^ 
Infrastructure  and  a  certain  amount  of 
planning  as  regards  private  investments,  in 
crder  to  open   up  markets  for   the  future 

At  the  same  time  this  Integration  in 
world  trade  cannot  come  about  unless  liv- 
ing conditions  and  purchasing  power  ,ire 
Improved  In  such  countries,  thus  pruMdin? 
broader  sales  outlets  In  thi  se  nations  tvj 
match  the  growing  volume  of  i?iHjds  they 
are  offering  on   the   world   market 

In  addition,  fresh  and  genuine  efforts 
must  be  made  to  sign  International  agree- 
ments for  the  stabilization  of  commodity 
prices  and  markets.  In  this  manner  the 
economically  developing  countries  will  ob- 
tain the  benefit  of  a  sounder  basis  for  their 
traditional  exports,  which  will  facilitate  the 
considerable  effort  they  must  make  to  di- 
versify  their   economy    by   Induntrlall/at!  >n 

Future  Prospects 

Accordintc  to  a  study  effected  by  CiA TT 
cummudlty  exports  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries in  1953  65  were  worth  %\i  billion 
It  ie  likely  that  in  1973-75.  If  there  is  no 
change  In  Industrial  countries'  ajjncultural 
policy,  imports  required  will  be  worth  %\\  5 
billion,  or  15  percent  more,  which  is  clearly 
less  than  the  probable  development  of  im- 
ports the  reurded  nations  will  need  to  fi- 
nance modest  economic  prt)>?re»»  Countries 
most  seriously  affected  will  obviously  be 
thotje  which  export  atsrlcultural  products 
that  can  be  urown  in  the  temperate  ^one 
but  all  the  underdeveloped  countries  gen- 
erally speaK.ini<  run  a  danger  of  seeinn  the'r 
Income  from  exports  shrink  dist.res*imt;;y 
and,  with  it.  their  means  of  exe<-utint;  eco- 
nomic development  prot?rams  la  their 
turn.  Industrialized  nations  will  find  then- 
export  outlets  for  manufactured  i<(kx1s  .ind 
machinery,  so  much  in  demand  ui  re'arded 
Countries    dwindling  away 

The  importance  of  markeu  \v.  the  de- 
velopui*,'  countries  is  shown  by  estimates 
of  the  U  N  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe  The  commodity  producing  nations 
absorb  94  percent  of  European  exports  of 
energy  generating  equipment,  89  percent  ot 
their  expv>rts  of  agricultural  machinery  9.J 
percent  of  railway  rolling  stock  and  75  per- 
cent of  most  other  types  of  plane  and  ma- 
chinery 

This  development  means  that  the  free 
world  faces  one  of  two  alternatives  Either 
the  underdeveloped  nations  will  have  to 
abandon  their  economic  development  pro- 
nr<uns,  or  some  solution  will  have  u>  be 
found  for  the  problem  of  maladjustment  in 
their  balance  of  payments.  It  Is  unthink- 
able that  piipulations  In  those  countries 
shoxild  be  kept  In  their  present  state  of 
w mt  and  that  demographic  pressure  there 
should  be  allowed  to  go  on  without  there 
bring  any  hope  of  Improving  the  lot  of 
this    vast  section    of  humanity. 


For  economic,  social  and  fxiUtical  reasons, 
some  rapid  solution  Is  vital,  especially  as  the 
Western  World  must  counter  the  risk  of  ex- 
tentlon  of  Communist  influence  In  economi- 
cally weak  countries  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Eastern  Europe  aiid  Communist  China  have 
become  Important  trading  partners  for  the 
underdeveloped  countries  If  the  problem  is 
not  solved  within  the  framework  of  an 
a^jreement  between  the  Western  and  the 
'.inderdeveloped  nations,  the  latter  will  be 
tempted  in  seek  a  way  ou?  by  means  of  an 
agreement  with  the  Communist  countries 
.ind  will  turn,  ttrst  of  all  economically  and 
then  politically,  toward  the  nations  that  fol- 
low the  Communist  llne. 

The  Communist  Regimes  Truntp  Cards  in 
TYade  With  Economically  Uetarded 
Countries 

Such  a  danger  is  all  the  greater,  inas- 
much as  existing  itruciural  c>jndilions  may 
promote  deve!'>pnient  (jf  this  kind  Tlie 
r  H  s*  R  .  its  satellit-.s  in  Europe  .iiid  China 
have  chii!:;iele<l  their  ec.in,,nuc  U'^velopnient 
111  a  diametrically  opposite  dirfction  to  that 
of  the  West  by  lotcing  on  iiea.v  iiiduh'.rles 
perhaps  to  an  exces-sne  degree  TKlay.  by 
slowing  down  even  very  -^lightly  their  rate 
of  milrary  output,  they  can  make  available 
a  con.siderable  surplus  of  the  capital  goods 
and  machinery  needed  by  utKlerde\eloped 
p,arioiis  for  their  e<oii.iiiu.  ,id'.  mcenient 
On  the  )ther  hand  the  Commuiii.->'.  countries 
h.ive  nenlPcteU  fo  develo(i  their  primary  pro- 
duction and  still  more  so  ihelr  output  of 
consumer  giNids  As  regards  output  of  nrl- 
mary  pr  <lucts.  they  have  iid>'pit?d  the  same 
pro<-es»  as  have  most  semi-aidiistria.i/.eU 
countries,  their  industrialization  has  pro- 
ceeded at  Mie  expeu-se  "f  primarv  pi  >Uu<  tion 
besides  which  they  have  de\<)te<l  greater  ef- 
forts than  have  the  »emi-ladu«iri,ill/,e<l  na- 
tiims  to  building  up  heavy  nid'tjttrv 

At  the  preiwnt  day  tnereloie  C"Miiiiuiu»t 
cuun'rie*  are  m  a  ixwittioii  on  the  one  liaiiU 
lo  deliver  almo*t  all  the  pl,nit  and  m,ichin- 
ery  required  by  underdeveloped  countries 
and,  on  the  other  hand  to  ab»<jrb  almoHt 
Umltlessly  the  agricultural  producM.  raw 
materials  and  even  the  indunirlal  consumer 
g(.Mxis  which  the  underdeveloped  or  seml- 
indU8triali2ed  nations  wish  to  export  hiuI 
have  difflcul'y  in  selling  lo  the  West 

Thus  there  i.s  coming  about  between  the 
iiiulerdeveloped  and  Communist  countries 
.1  -.'ream  of  tr.icle  str.mgeiv  reininiscent  o; 
that  witnessed  a*  'he  taeKinniiig  of  the  19th 
century  Ix'tween  Great  Britain  and  the  raw 
material  producing  countries  .^t  that  time 
Britain  had  developed  its  consumer  gixxls 
industries  and  put  a  brake  "ii  agricultural 
■  lUtput:  it  exported  its  surplus  of  manu- 
factured products  ai:d  purclia-sed  almost  all 
Its  f()i<lsti;fT3  and  raw  materi  il.s  from  under- 
developed Countries  Soviet  Hu.ssia  Kast- 
ern  European  countries  and  Conwnunist 
China  with  >ut  having  con.sciously  intended 
lo  do  so  and  simply  <i.s  ,i  result  of  the  di- 
rection in  which  their  economies  have  been 
developing,  now  find  themselves  in  the  .same 
kev  {x)sitlon  as  was  fx-cupled  by  Brlt,(in  at 
the  start  of  last  century  Those  cuuntrle.« 
•vre  now  In  a  position  to  in<-rea.-%e  more  and 
more  their  trade  with  underdeveloped  na- 
tlon.^  and  there  is  a  po.ssibllity  th.it  trade 
with  Communist  countries  in  the  Ea.^f  m,iy 
progressively  come  to  occupy  the  place  in 
underdeveloped  nations'  trade  that  Wii« 
formerly   held    by    trade   with    the   West 

The  growing  volume  of  S<jviet  trade,  es- 
IK-cially  With  underdeveloped  countries,  is 
m.idc  clear  by  1958  import  and  export  fl.:ures 
Which  at  34  6'H)  million  rubles  i»8.650  mil- 
lion i  were  3  9  percent  above  1957  tlgtires 
T:-:ide  with  o*her  Communi.st  rountries  r  >se 
by  4  percent  from  '24.5(X)  million  rubles  to 
25.500  million  and  with  'he  rest  of  the 
world  bv  .3  7  percent  -frm  8  fioo  ir.lUton 
rubles  to  9  lOO  million  The  biggest  In- 
creases in  Soviet  trade  with  non-Communist 
countries    occurred    in    South     Ainerlcn    .oid 


Souihea.<^t  A.<ua  Trade  with  Urtigiuy  was 
up  by  tt6  7  percent  on  1967.  India  4S  percent. 
Indonesia  53  5  percent,  Malaya  18S.4  per- 
cent   and  Japan  \22  percent. 

A  typical  Instance  is  the  new  Japan-Soviet 
trade  agreement,  which  was  signed  In  De- 
cember 1958  The  greatly  Increased  volume 
of  trade  provided  for  in  that  treaty  reached 
half  the  annual  figure  of  $77  million  agreed 
on  within  the  space  of  5  months  only  from 
the  date  of  signing  the  treaty. 

Economic    aid   from   Communist   countries 

Contr,irv  to  the  practice  followed  with 
American  aid,  natlous  in  the  Eastern  bio*- 
with  very  tew  exceptions  do  not  make  dona- 
tions, but  rather  grant  credits,  bearing  low 
r.ites  of  interest.  a.s  a  rule  i'j  percent,  which 
represcnt.s  favorable  terms  by  international 
st.indards.  or  in  excepti>)nal  cases,  as  Utile 
ivs  2  percent  In  addltwn,  expert*  are  sen*, 
out  to  such  c<juntrles  to  provide  technical 
.Lsslstance  According  to  the  Ulllon  Report 
;n  the  se.-ond  half  ot  1957  no  leas  than  2,300 
technlcans  .jiid  en^uieers  .spent  1  month  'T 
linger  In  19  different  countries  Reversing 
th''  ca.se  s/iine  is)in)  technical  staff  and  stu- 
dents from  the  developing  nations  attended 
!>ov  let  universities  or  spent  time  in  appro- 
priate factories  in  the  same  year 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  another  angle 
the  grants  of  credit  which  are  the  usual  form 
of  Soviet -Chinese  economic  aid  place  devel- 
oping nations  in  a  somewhat  unfavorable 
pcjHttion.  and  indeed  one  which  Is  often 
criticized  by  them  since  .such  credits  are  nfit 
made  available  for  the  purchase  of  goods  to 
be  freelv  selected  but  must  be  used  to  pro- 
cure g<K)ds  from  the  Soviet  Union  only.  In 
fact  almost  exclusively  products  of  the  heaw 
industry  If  not  armaments  On  top  of  th:« 
such  credits  are  mostly  itubject  to  the  con- 
dition that  thev  mint  be  repaid,  when  they 
fall  due  in  pn^ucthm  gixxls.  With  such 
restriMie  terms  these  credits,  deepltc  the 
low  rate  of  Uiterest  c)f  2\  percent  or  2  per- 
cetit  do  tioi  alwavs  seem  particularly  ad- 
van  tageoUH  Besides  there  have  been  In- 
stances where  goods  promised  could  not  be 
delivered  because  the  country  granting  the 
credit  had  to  meet  its  own  Investment  need* 
first  and  where  the  quality  and  choice  of- 
fered bv  Soviet  goods  was  criticized  The 
prices  ch.irgetl  are  quHe  cnrelated  to  Inter- 
national competition.  Iieing  unilaterally  de- 
termined bv  the  Soviet  Union  Insofar  as 
nations  which  accept  credits  are  forced  to 
concentrate  their  exports  for  a  long  time  to 
ome  on  the  .Sov  le' -dominated  area.  In  order 
to  repav  such  credrs  they  forfeit  the  chance 
to  matnt.iln  tlielr  traditional  position  on  free 
m.irkct.s 

From  .Iijlv  l!i'>4  to  Febrtiary  1958  the  Slno- 
.Soviet  bloc  granttd  to  developing  countries 
credits  both  medium  and  long-term,  worth 
*1  947  million  Of  these.  $1,569  million  were 
credit-s  lor  economic  purposes,  while  $378 
million  were  for  military  aid.  By  way  of 
lompari.son  it  m.iy  be  noted  that  up  till  tht 
present  the  World  Bunk  has  granted  U^  over 
30  developing  countries  credits  roughly  equal 
m  amount  to  .iid  gr.mted  by  the  Soviet 
Union  In  addition.  American  credits,  of- 
feretl  both  bv  the  Ciovernment  and  by  pri- 
vate bodies  t.o  20  countries  in  Asia  and  the 
Middle  F,.i.st  from  1954  till  Febriiary  1958 
amounted  to  .some  $3  billion. 

Despite  the  potential  threat,  referred  to 
alx.ve  represented  by  the  possibility  of  the 
Soviet  Unions  trading  with  nations  In  proc- 
ess of  development.  Its  export  capacity  and 
hence  its  scope  for  increasing  credits  to  such 
countries  outfslde  the  Eastern  bloc  remain 
limited  although  the  gross  social  product  of 
the  .Stniet  Union  has  been  Increasing  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  7  percent.  However. 
its  industrial  pnxluctlon  has  been  rising 
f<u,ter  than  the  gross  social  product,  which 
was  estimated  In  1957  to  be  about  1170  bil- 
lion The  industrial  capactty  of  the  Eastern 
blix-  18  bolstered  up  by  highly  Indiutrialized 
nations     such     as    Czechoslovakia,    Eastern 
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Germany,  and  Poland.  China,  despite  the 
less  developed  state  ot  Its  Industry  and  Its 
low  living  standards  combined  with  rapidly 
increasing  population,  has  also  contributed 
to  Increase  the  Ixulustrlal  potential  of  the 
Eastern  bloc.  With  an  estimated  gross 
s(x;ial  product  of  only  MO  billion,  China's 
share  must  remain  relatively  modest. 

The  political  complexion  of  economic  aid 
from  the  Eastern  bloc  Is  well  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  only  nonrepayable  advances 
made  by  Communist  China,  totaling  $55 
million  donated  to  Ceylon,  Eg]rpt,  Cambodia, 
and  Nepal,  were  granted  in  return  for  those 
countries'  recognition  of  the  Pelplng  govern- 
ment 

If  the  West  falls  to  find  a  proper  solution 
f<ir  problems  Involved  In  the  trade  gap  be- 
tween the  Industrialized  and  underdeveloped 
nations,  the  latter  will  not  stop  their  eco- 
nomic development,  but  will  simply  trade 
rather  with  Communist-thinking  nations. 
This  Is  hardly  a  pleasant  prospect.  For  the 
West,  besides  the  purely  economic  and  com- 
mercial consequences  of  this  reorientation 
of  trade,  entailing  the  loss  of  important 
markets  for  its  engineering  Industries,  there 
would  be  a  far  more  serious  danger — not 
only  for  the  West,  but  also  for  the  under- 
developed countries  themselves — that  a  ma- 
jor part  of  the  world  would  become  eco- 
nomically dependent  on  countries  where  the 
political  outweighs  the  economic  motive. 
Ultimately  the  underdeveloped  nations  would 
fall  into  the  clutches  oi  communism,  thtis 
missing  the  chance  to  evolve  a  state  of  well- 
being  while  at  the  same  time  safeguarding 
freedom  and  human  dignity. 

Hesitation  of  Economically  Weak  Countries 
To  Pall  Into  Communist  Orbit 

If  the  underdeveloped  countries  were  to 
supply  their  vital  Indiutrlcs  with  plant  and 
machinery  purchased  from  Communist  coun- 
tries, the  latter  could  bring  effective  politi- 
cal pressure  to  bear  by  ceasing  their  deliver- 
ies. From  one  day  to  the  next  a  totalitarian 
country  can  stop  its  Imports  or  exports,  thiu 
upsetting  the  whole  economic  life  of  any 
nation  which  may  have  been  so  rash  as  to 
become  utterly  dependent  on  that  particular 
supplier. 

Accordingly,  tempting  as  they  may  be, 
offers  made  by  the  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries to  certain  natlotu  in  Asia  and  else- 
where are  not  always  accepted  by  the  devel- 
oping countries,  which  hesitate  to  equip 
themselves  with  plant  and  machinery  ob- 
tained in  Eastern  Europe.  For  industrial- 
ized countries  in  the  free  world,  this  repre- 
sents a  factor  favorable  to  economic  cooper- 
ation, but  it  is  one  which  Imposes  certain 
obligations  on  them. 

For  instance.  India,  while  it  has  agreed  to 
have  a  steelworks  built  and  equipped  by  Rus- 
sian engineers  and  financed  with  Russian 
credits,  has  at  the  same  time  concluded  deals 
with  Western  German  and  British  firms  for 
the  construction  of  two  other  steelworks  In- 
cluded in  Its  program,  apart  from  extensions 
to  be  made  with  U.S.  aid  at  an  existing  steel- 
works. It  might  seem  that  this  prudence 
w^as  not  Inspired  solely  by  technical  consid- 
erations, but  that  India  felt  it  was  wise  not 
to  let  Its  Industry  depend  exclusively  on 
supplies  from  a  country  In  which  trade  is 
dictated  by  f>olitical  objectives. 

If  countries  which  benefit  by  financial  aid 
from  totalitarian  nations  feel  such  doubts, 
might  not  the  Western  countries  find  it  to 
their  best  interests  to  prevent  the  problem 
of  underdeveloped  nations'  trade  Imbalance 
being  settled  by  understandings  with  the 
Eastern  bloc?  While  it  may  seem  an  easy 
way  out  to  let  trade  grow  with  the  East  at 
the  expense  of  trade  with  the  West,  this  ab- 
dication would  have  extremely  serious  politi- 
cal and  economic  repercussions  for  the  whole 
of  the  free  world. 

How  To  Remedy  This  Situation 

Faced  with  these  problems,  the  free  world 
must  t-ilLe  action.    One  form  of  possible  ac- 


tion Is  already  underway,  but  It  Is  unfor- 
tunately Inadequate.  That  Is  financial  aid. 
In  spite  of  the  Ingenloiu  granting  of  dona- 
tions for  humanitarian  purposes  and  loans 
advanced  either  by  international  banks  or 
special  funds,  such  as  SUNFED,  at  very  low 
rates  of  Interest,  up  till  the  present  little 
more  than  mere  stopgaps  have  been  pro- 
vided. If  financial  aid  Ls  to  constitute  a 
lasting  solution,  the  industrialized  nations 
must  be  prepared  to  take  all  the  underde- 
veloped countries  under  their  wing,  not  for 
6  or  10  years,  but  for  an  Indefinite  period, 
and  they  must  undertake  to  make  good  the 
deficit  In  the  underdeveloped  countries'  bal- 
ance of  trade,  since  that  deficit  Is  unlikely 
to  be  compensated  for  in  any  other  manner 
within  the  near  future. 

With  this  In  view,  efforts  to  promote  In- 
ternational coordination  of  development  aid 
should  be  encouraged.  Moves  to  that  end 
are  now  underway,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Development  Aaso- 
clation,  which  would  be  closely  linked  with 
the  World  Bank.  Such  a  multilateral  Insti- 
tute, in  which  highly  Industrialized  nations, 
especially  Western  European  countries,  would 
participate  side  by  side  with  the  United 
States,  could  provide  funds  for  development 
projects  in  countries  In  process  of  Industri- 
alization, these  funds  to  be  repayable  In  lo- 
cal currencies,  as  Is  the  practice  in  the 
American  Development  Loan  Fund.  This 
latter  body,  which  suffers  from  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  purely  American,  would  be 
replaced  by  the  International  Development 
Association,  thus  making  it  possible  to  "In- 
ternationalize "  development  aid,  which  would 
offer  advantages,  not  only  of  a  financial,  but 
also  of  a  political  nature. 

A  second  measure  to  facilitate  the  provi- 
sion of  such  aid  would  be  a  world  invest- 
ment convention,  which  would  fix  the  rules 
of  conduct  for  the  granting  and  acceptance 
of  credits  to  underdeveloped  countries,  and 
which  all  nations  concerned  would  be  free 
to  join.  Such  a  convention  Is  the  proposal 
advanced  by  an  all-party  committee  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Mr,  Creech  Jones, 
former  Colonial  Minister  In  the  Labor  gov- 
ernment. The  committee's  report  stresses 
that  a  world  investment  convention  should 
pay  as  much  heed  to  the  rights  of  borrowers 
as  of  lenders,  for  the  former  fear  exploita- 
tion as  much  as  those  who  provide  capital 
fear  confiscation  or  unfair  discrimination. 

Also  to  be  borne  In  mind  is  the  need  for 
Industrialized  countries,  by  wise  economic 
policy,  to  prevent  at  all  costs  any  setback 
or  recession  in  their  economies  which,  as  the 
recent  past  has  proved,  strikes  a  direct  blow 
at  underdeveloped  countries.  It  Is  through 
economic  expansion  and  constant  prosperity 
In  industrial  countries  that  the  conditions 
win  be  created  and  the  necessary  means  will 
be  found  to  promote  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  retarded  nations. 

Once  again,  it  Is  well  to  repeat,  among 
measures  required  to  be  taken,  the  need  to 
conclude  international  agreements  for  the 
purpose  of  stabilizing  commodity  prices  and 
markets. 

The  experience  of  recent  years  shows  that 
semi-industrlallzed  countries  are  reducing 
their  exports  of  primary  products,  but  have 
available  exportable  surpluses  of  manufac- 
tured products,  such  as  textiles  and  other 
oonsimrier  goods.  If  structural  changes  come 
about  In  the  retarded  countries'  economies, 
the  Industrial  nations  will  have  to  adjust 
their  economies  also,  either  by  reducing  pro- 
tectionism in  certain  branches  which,  by  the 
nature  of  things,  are  In  a  state  of  decline, 
or  by  lowering  the  sometimes  excessive  taxes 
levied,  for  instance  on  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa. 

Clearly  those  sections  of  advanced  nations' 
economies  which  suffer  from  the  repercus- 
sions of  such  structural  changes  must  be 
assisted  by  the  community  as  a  whole  In 
their  efforts  to  convert  to  other  forms  of 
activity  and  to  reabsorb  their  labor  in  jobs 
with  a  more  secure  future. 


As  they  stimulate,  or  even  deliberately 
bring  about  readjiutment  In  their  economies, 
the  advanced  nations  must  develop  their 
plant  and  machinery  producing  Industries, 
for  these  will  provide  exportable  surpluses; 
at  the  same  time,  they  must  slow  down 
expansion  of  certain  constimer  goods  In- 
dustries, Including  some  forms  of  manu- 
facturing, which  should  be  preptired  to  face 
growing  competition  on  their  home  markets. 

Any  trade  policy  that  alms  at  mutual  pros- 
perity demands  a  minlznum  amount  of 
solidarity.  No  country  can  refuse  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  international  division  of 
labor  without  endangering  Its  own  living 
standards,  nor  can  any  country  enjoy  those 
advantages  unless  it  Is  willing  to  cooperate 
closely  with  others. 

Obviously  it  is  not  by  donations  and  fi- 
nancial aid  alone  that  the  Indtistrlal  nations 
will  solve  the  extremely  knotty  problem  of 
raising  living  standards  In  retarded  nations 
to  acceptable  levels,  for  the  Imbalance  out- 
strips in  magnitude  the  resources  of  national 
treasuries.  There  must  be  closer  and  frank 
collaboration  between  the  two  groups  of 
countries,  in  order  to  Insure  that  their 
economies  are  dovetailed  In  world  trade 
patterns. 

The  pursuing  of  this  aim  constitutes  a 
political  problem  of  primary  Importance, 
which  governments  and  enlightened  sec- 
tions of  the  population  should  explain  to 
public  opinion,  in  an  attempt  to  solve  it 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  the  absence  of 
early  correction  of  the  trend  to  Imbalance 
in  trade  between  industrialized  and  under- 
developed countries,  the  consequences  may 
be  very  grave  Indeed  tot  the  free  world. 

B.  Problemn  in  economically  advanced  parts 
of  the  tPOTld 

Now  that  attention  has  been  directed  to 
economic  developments  In  poor  countries 
and  the  problems  Involved  there  for  the 
free  world,  it  Is  necessary,  so  as  to  throw 
light  on  all  aspects  of  world  economy  and 
their  effects  on  the  various  Individual  na- 
tions and  regions,  to  point  out  the  economic 
position  of  advanced  parts  of  the  world,  as 
regards  its  general  trends. 

First  of  all  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  group  of  economically  weak  nations  con- 
tained in  Asia,  Latin  America,  the  West  In- 
dies and  Africa  account  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  population  In  the  free  world; 
their  people  number  1.2  billion  human  be- 
ings who  live  under  appalling  conditions. 
Apart  from  that  group,  there  are  Atistralla 
and  New  Zealand,  whose  exports  are  largely 
made  up  of  agricultural  produce.  Atistralla, 
for  Instance,  regards  the  meat  and  wool 
checks  as  a  major  item  In  Its  balance  of  pay- 
ments, as  does  New  Zealand,  together  with 
income  from  dairy  products.  However,  the 
per  capita  national  Income  of  these  two 
countries  is  among  the  highest  In  the  world, 
being  greater  than  that  of  most  European 
countries.  Two  countries  In  the  midst  of 
striking  Industrial  development  are  the  Un- 
ion of  South  Africa  and  Japan.  The  latter, 
despite  its  Industrial  population's  low  living 
standards.  Is  ranked  In  Asia  among  the  most 
Important  industrial  nations. 

Specific  problems  connected  with  the  state 
of  trade  and  trading  relations  must  be  faced 
In  the  most  advanced  parts  of  the  free  world; 
namely,  the  United  States  and  Western  Eu- 
rope. In  view  of  the  growing  importance 
these  problems  are  assuming  for  the  labor 
movement,  it  is  becoming  vital  to  analyze 
carefully  a  Eituation  which  is,  to  some  extent, 
absolutely  new  since  the  economic  recon- 
struction of  Europe. 

Key  Position  Occupied  by  United  States  and 
European  Economies  In  State  of  W-^ld 
Trade 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  If  the  American 
economy  sneezes,  Etiropean  economy  catches 
a  cold.  This  proved  to  be  correct  In  1968, 
when  the  recession  In  the  United  States  was 
followed  In  Europe  by  stagnation.  Indeed  a 
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downtiim    In    trade,    which    revived    slmul- 
taneotiflfy  in  both  continents. 

Since  the  19M  recenlon  hi  the  United 
States  and  the  trade  aetbaek  In  Burope  eaosod 
Buch  a  deterioration  In  nnderdeTeloped  coun- 
trlea'  economic  situation  that  financial  aid, 
even  though  on  an  increased  scale,  was  In- 
sufficient to  compensate  fully  for  the  adverse 
effects  on  the  needy  countries'  balances  of 
payments,  tt  la  vital  for  the  two  Industrial- 
ized continents  to  pmrsus  an  economic  and 
trade  poBcy  designed  to  avoid  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent  any  unfortunate  turn  of 
trade. 

Western  Europ«  Is  the  Cornerstone  fur 
Developing  Countries 

After  the  United  States  had  so  generously 
aided  In  the  revival  of  European  economy, 
this  has  reached  the  point  where  lis  dctlvuy 
has  become  more  Important  than  that  uf  the 
United  States  for  the  economically  under- 
developed lands.  In  Western  Europe  the 
trade-to-production  ratio  Is  much  higher 
than  In  North  America;  Western  Europe  s 
trade  la  also  much  more  dlversihetl.  both  m 
regards  range  of  products  and  I'.s  strufture 
related  to  the  various  geographical   regioius 

Total  fob  Vdlae  of  Inipcrts  la  1953  55 
was  30  percent  of  the  v.ilue  of  production  In 
Western  Bumpe.  compared  with  9  percent  in 
the  United  SUles  and  Canada.  Taking  the 
United  States  alone,  the  percentage  *a.s  a.i 
low  as  6  5  percent.  In  absolute  figures.  U  S 
imports  In  1967  were  valvied  at  «12.92l  mil- 
lion, as  against  $46,973  million  for  inip«jrt-s 
of  OBEC  countries. 

The  fact  that  Western  Europe  Ls  much  mor  > 
dependent  than  Is  North  America  on  Im- 
ports, as  may  be  seen  from  the  above  llgvires. 
Is  likewise  m  ide  clear  by  the  greater  diver- 
sity of  those  imports,  especially  of  basic  com- 
modities. As  a  matter  of  fact.  Imports  Into 
North  America,  cspeclaliy  the  United  Suites. 
are  concentrated  mainly  on  a  rela:i- e!y  limi- 
ted number  of  basic  products. 

Heuce  the  noniber  (xf  countries  that  sup- 
ply goods  to  Western  Europe  is  much  l.irger 
than  those  which  sell  to  North  America  I:i 
1953  55.  Western  Europe's  impKjrts  accounted 
for  45  percent  of  the  total  v<tlue  of  e.xport.s 
from  nonlndustrlallzed  regions,  e  pecially 
those  having  bitiic  prfxlucts  f  ■ir  Si'le,  whereas 
North  .\merlcan  Imports  ni.ide  up  :\'y  22 
percent   of    those   countries'   e.xport.s 

TaJten  on  the  whole,  vuriaiions  in  the 
Volume  of  imports  iire  largely  in  kecpi:;c;  wUh 
fluctuations  la  the  volume  of  industrial  out- 
put, both  In  Western  Europe  and  North 
America  (Sec  table  below  )  ThU  nienn.s 
that  iviiy  guen  fluctuation  one  way  or  an- 
other In  the  lndu:itrlal  activity  of  Western 
Europe  would  have  wider  efTects  on  ba-.lc 
products  iupplyliig  countries'  export  In- 
come and  hent;e  ou  International  trade  - 
than  the  same  amount  of  fluctuation  in  the 
state  uX  trade  In  N  irth  .America  T^us  the 
malntenince  of  prjsperl'.y  and  ctjntlnul'y  if 
economic  development  In  Western  Europe  is 
a  key  factor  for  world  economy  as  a  whole.  In 
particular  for  uonladustrUUlzed  re^jlons 
which  derive  alm^*t  the  whole  of  their  in- 
come frv)ni  exports. 

Volume  of  imports  and  indu.itnai  prmluc     n 

from  194a  to  1956 
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The  following  figures  UUkstnte  Western 
Europe's  growing  lm()ortance  as  a  prop  to 
general  efforts  to  promote  development  of 
ecocofnleally  retarded  areas.  Prom  1953 
to  1»57,  ImporU  Into  Western  Burope  la- 
creased  by  65  percent,  as  against  a  17  5  per- 
cent Increase  In  Amerlc.ui  Imports  and  a 
41  percent  Increase  In  Imports  of  the  free 
world  In  gpneml 

Suucture  of  Trading  Relations  Between  the 
United  States  and   Western   Europe 

Trade  between  the  Unl'ed  S'.ates  snd  West- 
ern Europe.  c.sp»Tially  the  six  C  immunity 
countries,  is  marked  by  a  svirp>!u8  of 
Europetiii  lmp(jrt.s  of  basic  c  immodlUes  and 
investment  k  v^ids  waile  for  consumer  gt><xls 
and  semlrtnish.eil  ,irtic'**8  Kuropean  exports 
t<>  North  Amtrica  .ire  stnitinicly  m  ex<es.s 
of    imports    of    those   gitixls    inti'    Europe 

This  points  to  .1  structural  equ.illyatloii 
which  h.i.s  de. eloped  n;ore  and  more  In  re- 
cent vears  bf'tweeii  tii*"  adv.inccd  eci'nomle?; 
of  these  tw  I  contlnent.s  C.ire  mu-st  be  taken 
not  to  upset  the  bilance.  so  !\s  to  prevent 
eUher  side  ti'i'  especially  Wt'st»rn  E^irojie 
which  is  m'Ti"  ^uscptlhle  t.i  Turfu.itlons 
In  lt«  partners  economy,  from  MilTerlnt?  set- 
backs In  the  state  of  trade,  boln  in  their  own 
Interests  and  In  th.it  i>f  overall  world  econ- 
omy On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  cle.trly  mther 
risky  for  European  eronomlea  to  build  up 
their  markf'.-s,  tib-  \e  all  for  durable  con- 
sumer g>Ni<!s  ;n  Nor'h  Americi  f ■  ir  thl.'^ 
would  render  them  too  sensitive  to  e<-o- 
n  >mlc  fl'ictuaMons  there  The  rc;\3on  why 
W-stern  P'lropf  ;.s  directing  such  brunches 
f't  trr\r(r  like  the  au'orr.' 'bile  Indiistry 
pr<  fer.ibly  to  the  U  .^  m  irke'  15  t.h.if  the 
dtvt-'ojiii-.?  countries  do  n<''  po.sses«  the 
purch.;.<ung  pf>wer  necessary  to  nbsorb  these 
nonesoer 'li'.l  prixlucts  It  may  be  also  that 
Western  Eur-ipe's  own  purchasing  p<w<'r  Is 
r.cit  tfr^w.r.g  f.ist  enough  to  keep  up  with 
the  drve'"pment  of  certain  durible  con- 
.sumer  e:'--x1.i  industries 

The  high  Index  for  the  volume  of  US 
!:np<jrt5  In  1950  results  wholly  from  raw 
m.iterlals  and  semifinished  pr-xiyirxs  Im- 
ported on  account  of  stockpiling  of  strategic 
inaterl  lis 

Every  elTort  mtist  therefore  be  made  to 
ei.abic  the  retarded  countries  to  progress 
rapidly  .i!.d  earn  the  foreign  exchange  they 
need,  by  trading  w:".h  advanced  ccjui. tries  In 
t;ie  free  world,  .-.ij  they  can  iibsorb  u  grow- 
ing share  of  WesttTti  Europe's  rnanufai  lures 
Europe  would  be  deluding  Itself  if  It  were 
to  seek  to  practice  a  policy  of  self-sufTlclency 
in  trade  wiLh  the  United  Slates  as  a  mcisure 
uX  prolectiou  ug<Un.''t  the  ellccls  of  ituy  ecu- 
i.oi.ilc  f.uctuatUjiLs  in  America,  f  >r  It  slii.uld 
bear  In  mind  Lh.it  the  nouindaikUl,Uizcd 
counine*  will  not  be  able  to  absorb  ail  tlie 
output  of  its  m^iuf.u  luring  u.da^irics  The 
«H.onomles  of  the  t*o  ad. aiiced  continents 
should  thus  be  made  to  serve  as  a  mutual 
slimulus  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  c.xp.ii.- 
sion  This  means  that  they  must  a^jrce  on 
a  positive  Solution  fijr  problems  which  may 
arise  in  uny  brandies  where  one  continents 
m.uuifnctar!nsf  Indu.stry  rciy  do  injury  to 
the  other's,  for  lack  of  adequate  inarket.s 
III  third  Countries  still  In  the  Initial  stages 
uf  development  II  will  greatly  help  to 
sol'. e  sucii  problems  if  Western  European 
countries  and  North  America  can  succcetl 
In  maintaining  their  ecor.omles  in  a  sUile 
of   expaji&ioti 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe  were  to 
meet  obstacles,  tliat  would  make  it  difficult 
for  Western  Europe  to  market  its  manu- 
factured prijducts  and  would  fcjrce  European 
countries  to  trade  to  a  much  greater  extent 
with  Countries  In  the  Eastern  bloc.  Hither- 
to, however,  svich  trade  h  is  proved  extremely 
ditncult.  becrtu.se  the  USSR  and  Its  s.ttel- 
lltes  caniK't  orfer  tlie  goods  Western  Europe 
needs  most  a::d  al^i  because  of  the  absence 
of  a   reliable   b.usls   for   trade,  so   that   buyers 


cannot  count  on  receiving  rflguUr  auxypllee 
In  major  quanUtles.  BcsldM  ihla.  trade 
relations  between  Weatam  Kuropoaii  and 
ConunuAiat  countries  ara  on  an  tndlTMusl 
bUaterai  basis,  thus  creatine  dUkaltlas  In 
the  way  of  settling  reciprocal  trade  accounts 
AustrU.  for  Instance,  baa  had  to  grant  Ui 
the  five  Danublan  Cummunlat  states  large 
credits,  which  It  Is  having  mudk  trouble  In 
getting  reimbursed  Last  but  not  least. 
there  would  be  a  risk  of  prutasts  against 
duniplnK  by  Communist  counUiea  In  West- 
ern Europe:  Indeed,  this  has  already  created 
no  slight  trouble  for  various  European 
countries    industries. 

E  :..';•.,  I:'.*et;r:itl'.n  Must  Come  .flxnit  In 
a  S«-ttlng  of  Expansion 

if  Western  Europe  wishes  to  Insure  bal- 
anced trading  relations  with  the  United 
Slates.  It  must  Integrate  Its  national  econo- 
mies In  order  to  strengthen  Its  position.  In 
this  m.inner.  It  will  bro.iden  Its  domestlc 
market  by  supplying  goods  on  better  terms 
to  lu  consumers  What  will  the  effects  of 
such  cconouilc  integratiou  be  on  third 
countries ' 

A  study  made  by  GATT  has  shown  that, 
f.'oai  1951  t  )  1955,  the  liberation  of  Inter- 
Bluropean  trade  haa  not  caused  Unp<jrts  of 
pr.>ducLs  of  European  origin  to  Increase  fast- 
er Uiin  imports  from  other  sources.  The  rea- 
s  m  f>  r  this  trend  Is  to  be  sought  In  the 
marked  .md  ccjii-tant  Improvement  that  t'xjk 
pl.icc  In  the  state  of  trade  during  those  years 

III  pri>sperous  times,  unprotected  tm- 
portj  that  is.  Imports  which  do  not  enji)y 
,iny  prefrrentl.il  larltTs.  such  as  those  from 
tlie  Commonwenlth  h.i-,  c  been  able  to  de- 
velop satisfactorllv  with  the  result  that  the 
.ipeclal  treatment  granted  by  Conunon  M  ir- 
ket  countrli's  to  Uielr  overscM  territories 
sii'  iild  not  prove  too  serious  a  handicap.  In 
gix)d  iimfs.  to  otlier  commodity  exp^ortinj 
n.Uli>ns 

This  n^akfs  plai.i  the  crucUl  Importance  of 
the  steady  development  of  economic  activity 
am' >ng  Uie  six  a.s  also  among  other  Wester:i 
European  cunirles  That  development  must 
be  a  long-teini  i.inc  and  luubt  covw  the  whole 
traiLsiiionai  period  whit.h  a  ill  lead,  after  12 
to  15  ye.irs.  to  the  ultimate  achievement  of 
the  Common  Market.  It  Is  true  that  the 
prob.ible  effect  of  the  Common  Market  on  the 
\.\r\  HIS  produi-ts  and  various  countries  will 
of  course  be  vci  >  ditTerent  from  one  to  the 
I  .hi.-  Uuwever.  the  CJATT  study  aincludes 
11.  il  iliere  Ls  reason  to  think,  generally 
spo.ikiiid.  that  the  Common  Market  will  have 
be..e.'\ci.<l  eftecis  on  International  trade  and 
tha'  tiie  harmfu!  ifTtcts  uf  the  discrimination 
t:ie'. il.ible  durii'ig  the  transitional  period  will 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  subject  to  the 
reason.xble  assumption  Uiat,  during  that  pe- 
rl.hI  .i.nd  subsequently,  the  Conunon  Market 
will  make  a  positive  ctiiitrlbutlon  to  main- 
taining and  even  speeding  up  the  constant 
incrc.kse  In  ouput  of  all  the  six  countries  to- 
gether 

If.  on  the  other  haud.  plans  for  econunilc 
liitegratlon  m  Europe  were  to  be  executed 
under  unfavorable  conditions,  the  develop- 
ing countries  would  be  exposed  to  trade  dls- 
crlinination  of  a  kind  likely  to  prejudice 
iheir  advancement  seriously. 

As  ti.e  second  larjcest  Industrial  producer 
l:i  rUer  of  s'.ze  and  as  the  territory  most  de- 
ivtideiit  o!i  imj>.iris.  Western  Europe,  by 
achle.ing  a  healthy  development  of  trade 
t.haiiks  to  economic  Integration,  wUl  be  able 
to  turn  Its  wealUi  In  the  fumu  of  Its  men  of 
science,  techulctaiis  and  highly  skilled  la- 
Ixir  force  to  Ko<Jd  account  for  a  valuable 
contribution  toward  placing  world  economy 
on  a  sound  fixating. 

Striking  Increase  In  U  S  Private  Investments 
Abroad 
In  the  past  the  United  States  experienced 
dyn.inuc  deveh^pment  of  Its  economy,  thanks 
T  '  rapid  expansion  at  Its  danseatlc  market 
After    the    Second    World    War,   the   collapse 
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of  Oermany.  the  accumulated  need  In  Euro- 
pean countries  that  lay  In  ruins,  and  de- 
struction In  Japan,  Inducad  the  United 
States  to  take  a  greater  Interest  In  the  Inter- 
national market.  Since  that  time,  the  cold 
war  has  stimulated  exports.  However,  the 
free  countries,  which  were  short  of  hard  cur- 
rency, were  temporarily  forced  to  Impose 
rather  severe  restrictions  on  Imports  from  the 
dollar  area,  which  has  caused  American  com- 
panies to  Invest  large  stims  of  money  abroad, 
where  they  have  set  up  subsidiaries.  Those 
investments  were  channeled  Into  the  {M-oduc- 
tlon  of  raw  material:)  and  the  building  of 
factories  for  fabricating  purposes,  which 
served  the  Interests  cf  U.S.  foreign  trade. 

This  policy  began  to  take  clear  shape  as 
long  ago  as  1950,  and  has  assumed  marked 
proportions  In  recent  years,  for  such  Invest- 
ments rose  from  il.21l  million  in  1956  to 
$2,980  million  In  1956  13,211  million  In  1067 
and  $2,924  million  In  1958.  Even  assuming 
(as  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.  esti- 
mates) that  there  is  a  5  percent  increase  In 
the  1959  figure  over  -,hat  for  1958.  this  will 
still  mean  that  Am>*rlcan  OTersea  Invest- 
ments In  1959  will  h*^  B  percent  lower  than 
In  1957.  However,  eccordlng  to  the  same 
source,  prospects  are  that  there  will  be  a 
certain  decline  In  such  Investments  In  19<I0. 
Although  the  flnlshe<l  goods  manufacturing 
Industry  Is  expected  to  Invest  $967  million 
abroad  In  1959.  equal  vx)  26  percent  more  than 
In  1958.  that  figure  will  probably  fall  back 
In  the  following  year  to  •888  million.  As 
always,  oil  company  Investments  account  for 
the  lion's  share 

Apart  from  American  Investment  Interest 
In  Latin  America,  India,  and  Japan,  the  es- 
tablishment of  subsidiaries  Is  at  present  con- 
centrated on  Europe  In  1960  the  finished 
goods  manufacturing  Industry  will  place  47 
percent  of  Its  foreign  Investments  In  Euro- 
pean countries,  whereas  In  1957  and  1958 
more  than  60  percent  of  those  Investments 
went  to  Canada  and  South  America,  with 
less  than  40  percent  for  Europe  American 
firms  reckon  on  being  able  to  benefit  from 
the  economic  expansion  expected  as  a  result 
of  European  Integration,  besides  which  they 
seek  to  protect  themselves  In  this  way  against 
the  disadvantages  of  the  six -country  customs 
union.  In  actual  fact,  these  countries' 
tariffs  on  Imports  from  non-Community 
countries  like  the  United  States  will  be  main- 
tained and  Indeed.  In  some  Instances,  even 
Increased  as  a  result  of  uniformity  In  their 
rates.  The  free  trade  area  among  the  Outer 
Seven  Europ>ean  countries  will  also  lead  to 
the  gradual  abolition  of  tariffs  amongst 
themselves,  but  will  not  bring  any  decrease 
In  tariffs  Imposed  In  trade  with  the  outside 
world. 

These  U.S.  Investments  have  already  grown 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  turnover  of 
American  subsidiaries  abroad  Is  already  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  value  of  American 
exports.  It  Is  primarily  big  American  firms 
which  are  engaging  In  such  operations, 
through  branches,  conunerclal  companies,  or 
plants  working  with  American  patents,  often 
with  large  American  capital  Invested. 
Ninety-nine  percent  of  major  American  en- 
terprises have  Interests  abroad,  either  In  the 
form  of  direct  shares  of  some  other  type  of 
activity. 

It  Is  primarily  oil  companies,  steel  firms, 
non  ferrous  metals  producers,  automobile 
firms,  rubber  manufacturers.  Internationally 
Integrated  electrical  engineering  corpora- 
tions, agricultural  machinery  makers,  phar- 
maceutical and  foodstuffs  firms  which  are 
establishing  productive  facilities  abroad. 
Some  3,000  American  firms  have  Invested 
large  sums  of  money  In  production  and  dis- 
tribution facilities  abroad,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  existence  In  oversea  territories  of 
.\:nerlcan  research  Institutes,  sales  organi- 
zations, and  branch  banks.    Investments  al- 


ready made  amount  to  nearly  $59  billion. 
Their  1958  ttirnover  figure  was  $30  blUlon, 
while  nonmlUtary  exports  for  1958  were 
worth  $17  billion,  compared  with  $12  billion 
In  1949. 

American  Industry's  Interest  In  the  Eu- 
ropean market  Is  evidenced  by  the  two  fol- 
lowing examples.  The  first  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  roller  bearing  factory,  set  up  In 
Colmar,  France,  by  the  Tlmklm  Co.,  and  the 
second  Is  the  building  of  a  chemicals  plant 
In  Italy,  with  the  participation  of  the  Edison 
Co.  of  Milan.  These  new  Installations  will 
serve  as  a  base  for  American  companies'  op- 
erations within  the  Common  Market. 

As  regards  projects  for  European  Integra- 
tion on  a  wider  scale  than  that  of  the  six 
countries,  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  and 
the  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  to  gain  control  of 
the  British  aluminium   Industry. 

The  stlffest  competition  by  American  cap- 
ital In  Europe  Is  occurring  In  the  petroleum 
and  electrical  engineering  Industries. 

Other  Instances  of  Intensified  American 
Investment  activity  throughout  the  free 
world  are  the  construction  by  Kaiser  Steel 
of  an  aluminium  plant  In  India  and  the 
establishment  by  Ford  of  a  motor  vehicle 
factory  In  Australia  to  compete  with  General 
Motors. 

U.S.  Economy  Face  to  Face  With  Greater 
Foreign  Production 
In  Its  conunerclal  dealings,  the  American 
economy  constantly  shows  an  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  Imports,  as  also  an  excess  In 
Invisible  earnings.  This  Is  Illustrated  by  the 
following  figures: 

[In  mllllnns  of  dollars] 


Credit 
in  trade 

Credit 

balance  In 

InvlMhle 

earnings  > 

1950 

1.009 
2.921 
2.481 
1.291 
2.445 
2.753 
4..^30 
ft.  038 
3.263 

1  S56 

Ift.'il 

3  534 

1WS2 

3.767 

1953 

2.355 

1954 

3  849 

1955 

4.304 

1958 

6,961 

1957 

8.354 

1968 

5,232 

■  Excluding  defense   expenditure   abroad   and    U.S. 
military  aid  to  other  countries. 

The  United  States  also  accounts  for   an 
Important  share  of  world  exports  of  manu- 
factured products,  as  may  be  seen  below: 
[Percentage  of  total  value] 


United 
SUtes 

Great 
Britain 

Oermany 

Japan 

1961 

26.5 
26.2 
25.9 
25.1 
24.5 
28.2 
25.4 
23.2 

22.0 
21.6 
21.3 
20.4 
19.7 
19.1 
18. 1 
18.0 

10.0 
1X0 
13.3 
14.8 
16.4 
16.4 
17.6 
18.6 

4.3 

1952 

3.8 

1963 

3.8 

1964...  

4.7 

1956... 

6.1 

lft5B 

6.7 

1957 

6.9 

1958... 

6.0 

Despite  a  relative  decline  In  these  exports, 
the  drop  In  1057  was  only  1.1  percent  com- 
pared with  1951.  Thus  the  United  States  Ls 
holding  Its  ground  fairly  well,  If  compared 
with  Oreat  Britain,  especially  If  growing 
competition  from  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public and  Japan  Is  taken  into  account.  On 
the  other  hand,  losses  suffered  by  the  United 
States  In  1958  are  considerable,  which  shows 
that  It  was  moat  affected  by  the  difficulties 
In  world  trade  In  that  year. 

The  proportion  of  the  world  total  repre- 
sented by  all  kinds  of  exports  from  the 
United  States  was  I7.a  percent  In  1958.  which 
meant  only  a  slight  loss  compared  with  the 
1950  figure  of  17.7  percent,  but  was  a  greater 
setback   as  against  the  higher   percentages 


achieved    In    1956    and    1067. 
figures  are : 
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U.S.  share,  aa  percentage 


17.7 

196S 

18.6 

1966 

18.4 

1957 

17  0 

1958 

17.0 

17.1 
18  7 
19.4 
17..' 


1950 

1951.. 

19.W 

1953 

19.M 

Part  of  the  decline  In  UJ3.  exports  In 
1058  was  due  to  a  cyclical  decline  In  raw 
materials,  fuels  and  metals.  Another  fac- 
tor was  the  great  dependence  on  the  Cana- 
dian market,  where  Imports  of  manufactured 
goods  decline  rather  sharply  during  reces- 
sion periods.  The  1958  export  figvires  look 
particularly  unfavorable  If  compared  with 
1957,  when  U.S.  exports  reached  an  unu- 
sually high  level,  owing  to  the  Suez  crisis. 
It  Is  very  likely  that,  as  world  economy 
resumes  Its  expansion,  American  exports, 
especially  of  manufacttired  goods,  will  again 
Improve   their  position   considerably. 

These  figtires  show  that  establishment  of 
production  facilities  abroad  has  not  led  to 
any  real  difficulties  as  regards  either  exports 
or  the  balance  of  payments. 

In  considering  the  above  figures  on  the 
U.S.  relative  position  In  world  trade  In  post- 
war years,  two  other  Impcxtant  asf>ects  have 
to  be  taken  Into  account.  Firstly,  the  re- 
cent GATT  report  reveals  that  the  U.S.  share 
of  world  production  (excluding  Eastern 
Europe,  U.S.SJl.  and  Communist  China), 
which  was  44  percent  In  1048,  bad  dropped 
by  1054  to  40.5  percent.  This  means  that 
despite  Its  strong  position  in  world  produc- 
tion, since  1048  the  United  States  has  been 
steadily  losing  Its  power  of  expansion.  The 
loss  In  Its  share  of  world  production,  how- 
ever. Is  at  least  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than 
the  loss  suffered  in  Its  share  at  world  trade. 

Secondly,  the  UJ3.  share  in  world  produc- 
tion (again  excluding  Eastern  Etirope,  the 
U.S.SJI.  and  Communist  China)  was  30  per- 
cent in  1038  and,  for  the  same  year,  its  share 
in  world  trade,  according  to  OATT,  was  11 
percent.  Thus  the  United  States  Is  still  in 
a  greatly  Improved  position,  as  compared 
with  prewar  years. 

This  whole  evolution  shows  that  American 
management's  argimients  that  inflation  is 
cutting  them  out  of  world  markets  are  un- 
fotmded.  Another  proof  that  such  claims 
have  no  justification  may  be  found  In  the 
Oonaumn'  Price  Index  worked  out  by  the 
ILO.  Taking  1053  as  100,  the  Index  for  May 
1058  Is:  United  States  108,  Oreat  Britain 
120,  France  121,  Oermany  111,  Sweden  110, 
and  Japan  108. 

With  the  revival  of  {voductlve  power  In 
other  countries,  the  United  States  will,  of 
course,  be  more  exposed  to  international 
competition. 

Notwithstanding  the  positive  factors  in 
favor  of  the  U.S.  economy,  it  has  shown  a 
constant  deficit  in  Its  general  balance  of 
payments  ever  since  1050,  except  for  1057, 
the  year  following  the  Sues  crisis.  That 
deficit  has  evidenced  itself  in  a  decline  in 
gold  reserves,  as  illustrated  below. 

Grold  reserve-'j  held  by  the  United  State* 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Year 

Amount 

Year 

Amount 

1952         

23.252 
22.091 
21,793 
21,  752 

1966 

1967 

1968 

22.068 

1963 

22.857 

1954 

20,682 

1966 

The  reasons  for  this  deficit  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Increased  exodus  of  capital  to  fi- 
nance private  Investments  abroad  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  rise  In  loans  and  mili- 
tary equipment  supplies,  combined  with  the 
U.S.  economic  aid  program,  the  amount  of 
which  has  increased  from  $4,742  million  in 
1950  to  $8,440  milUon  In  1058.  To  these  fac- 
tors must  be  added  the  relative  rise  in  im- 
ports,  partly   due   to   greater  purchases   of 
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BMUi«fac*«v«0.    aapedally    tnm    Japan    and  a  handful  of  powerful  corporaUona  maintain  lufrered    *    reaoundlng    MtbM^k    «ttk    tkafar 

Western  Europe.     The  T*lue  or  Amenavn  Im-  arbitrary    price    IctcU,    now    threatened    by  direct  axport^^Hay 

port.  U:  th««  expora.  "H^V^L^^^Tl^ 

In  millions          Among    theee   exporta,    however,    are    now  meaiin  mavKai.  wmn 

1961 $10,931  to    be    found    prcxlucta    of   subeldlary    com-  tora  lo  b«  rwkaned  wltfc  on 

1965                       11.410  panics     erected     abroad     through      prlTato  ket. 

196«                             12. 845  American    InvestmenU.       In    varloua    caaea  The  tnaportance  of  eurti  fnctc—  —  qnallty 

1957 13.108  such  lubBldlarlea  tern  not  only  to  open  up  "»<»  eulUblHty  erf  pioducta  In  aoMpetmon 

1958           12,913  new  markcta,   but  often   Impart   goods  Into  may  be  tlhiatrated  by  tlw  r—iWa  vt  ajwrty 

_.         .  -»„      .     _i>^    ^K-  the  United  SUtes  at  considerably  lower  than  amon«    amploym    In    the    Ctanua    Pvasral 

^~''^*"TLTr^JSf^'^     hSi^c;^  domestic  price.      In  «>  doing,  they  do  bring  Bspubite.    rsgaidlnc    th.    >m»w   iox    tHlr 

permanent    defldt    to    U»    UA    b^c*  ^  ^  jn^^^t  to  American  production  and  to  the  succeea   with   csporU.     Mshty-Cavr   pwcent 

payments  and  tta  ste^  loss  oT  gold  cannot                       ^^    employed    In    the    InduatrJes  of  engtoecrlng  ftana  quoted  good  quality  as 

be  regarded  a.  disturbing  s^  and  aU  the  JJ^    ^the^^    gains    they   make  the  rea»n.     With  42  p«««nt.  prtas  came  a 

^^  "^"^J^  .^'".J'^JH^  ^^^Z  through  th^r  aubsldlarlea.  however,  the  big  long    way    behind.    foilowMl    by    .mrUm    to 

influx  of  gold  into  the  United  States  during  ^       "^^^^^  ^^  ^         ^^^  ^j  u,,  ^ona*-  customers  with  33  percent,  advvrtlalng  with 

^""^LI!^-  \!^I!^^J^^^Z  S^  quinces.     This  kind  of  development  Is  pro-  28  percent,  and  prompt  daUTery  date,  with 

*"f  *'''"*fr^»      TTo-^^.^d^to'S^  ^,^      e.peclaUy    In   light   electrical   engl-  27   percent.     Oovernment  esport  promotion 

return  of  that  gold  U  parUaUy  due  to  the            ^^       *^                     '  schemes  came  last,  with  6  percent.' 

tnvestmeat   of   capital    abroad.   InrestmentB           ^^  ,^,^„^  -^  .m*  inv— tm.nt  doUct  b%-  As   a   good  argument   against  blfher  tar- 

whlch.  in  coming  years.  wUl  bring  In  fresh          An  Instance  of  this  '"'■*7*"*  P^"'^^^°>  u,.    one^y  qmite  the  «ampia^8candl- 

.  , i„  «__w««—  \mericiin  comocuiles  Is  to  be  found  In  Iran-  "•">  """  •«»»  ^^uuvv  tww  ■■  ■•■■■inv  «a            u^ 

T^"^  ^.I^rf!^^e*^^nlt«d  Stat«  18  a^^tor  r«llo  prS^ctlon.     International  Gen-  "*vlan      countries      which,      although      the 

-r.    h^J^r  t^  S  ciSS^  to    w"  M  «al  Electric    a  section  of  General  Electric,  »owe,t  tarlll  countrtes  In  Surope.  h»*.  buUt 

an    Important    lenoer    or    capnai    lo    worm  «•"  o..^...  •—  -                                                    ^^  j.      hieh^t  llvlne  standartW  on  the  eon- 

economV  lU  holdings  abroad  amounting  to  h.is  announced  a  new  export  program.     The  "P  "»«  higneat  living  .vanaaros  on  tns  eon 

$saa    billion,    not    counting   the   Treasury's  corporaUon  has  signed  with  the  T.Ayo  Shi-  ^    ^     e*amDles   maks    It  daar    that   oro- 

Btocks  Of  gold      That  sum  of  money,  which  bara  Blectric  Co    Ltd.  an  agreement  whereby  ^^'Zu^^^^^^^ttiTLS^  J^ 

compare,  with  only  920  8  billion  of  foreign  the    Japanese    company.    In    which    General  ^^*  ,^^  ,;^t*^!"''^'*2t '"TJJSJ^J-^'^f^ 

hoHlVngs  m  the  united  8tat«i.  constitutes  a  iO^ctric   has   a  dominant    Interest,    mill   un-  "f,,  '"    ,?^'^^^"!J^"J'     ^t^J^^  oi 

K>t,rce  of  growing  revenue  to  swell  the  credit  dertake    production    of    transUtors.    electric  ^.^^^^'^fo^ri  i^e'  r^lSSi  S^Si  IiS" 

Side  of    the   US    balance  of  paymenu.  and  appliances,  valves,  radu.  and  televt.lon  w-ts^  3^^*  ^      SUt^of  ST^r.  uTSsi^ 

testifies  to  the  strong  position  of  the  Amer-  t.,  be  otTered  for  sale  on  the  m.^rkets  of  third  ^^^I'Hhar^lll^^'slSil-iAi.^Sur 

lean  dollar  counUlea  with  the  trademark     General  Elec-  ^iicerUln  what  will  be  the  long- t«Tn,  struc- 

T^l.  Undency  to  Increase  exporU  of  trie,  M,.de  In  Japan  •  Vacuum  tube,  and  i"[,''  f'^'^.^J  '^^^^^  ^l^.^' 
private  American  capital  and  Oovernment  transistors  which,  3  years  ag  >,  American  •"'^J«t  "/.  '"*»^^y  "^^^^J^«  «°™- 
Jxpendlt^e  in  foreign  curencyl.  a  deve^p-  --^"^^  ,— -^^^>;,^,r^  fl^l^^^^u.]^^  .TrtHZl  tT^ucUvu; 
ment  which  would  be  ds^ble  In  ItseU,  be^g  purrha.,ed  from  Japnn  by  thee  «me  ^^^  ,  represent  a  thr«t»  to  the  Im- 
slnee  It  provides  a  itlmulus  to  economic  cf.mnanles  nortins  country  s  Industry  as  raoards  both 
activity  throughout  th.  -orld.  The  o^ly  An  ,ther  Instance  Is  the  WHghtSewln  f::'lZZ^rtu^urT.mj^yS^Tl^ 
thing  is  that  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  M  ,chlne  Cn  ,  which  has  tmni^ferred  some  ^^  ^  '  consonant 
these  investments  are  well  placed  In  the  ol  its  pr-duction  to  jHpan  ar.d  la  n  ••*■  S^.,'  ^'—J^  7^^,Zi^^^T^^^\J, 
economic  and  .oclal  Interests  of  beneficiary  imp-rt!:^  pr.xluct^  be.rL.g  It^  own  name  l'l^JI^^^Z^t^l  P''^"*^"^^''  ^  ^ 
countries,  and  that  Government  aid  repre-  :rom  there  ,  ,k  .  tTt.  T^  .  ^  ^  „  .  . 
senu  true  economic  aid.  with  no  string,  of  Pre.3.re  of  foreign  competition  In  the  U  .  com-.li^a  ri^'e"fxV:m''e^lS^Ss^i^e" 
a  mUltary  nature  tied  to  it.  These  two  con-  riwket  Ls  must  striking  In  the  uuU>mobi:e  ,  ".,7"  '  .Lrr  iT,  i>,h  vut«^i^-r-.»^ 
dltlons  are  be.ng  ..tlsfled  to  a  limited  extent  ,..au.,ry.  Here  much  of  U>e  cumpetltl.,n  l.s  \^^^^  ^  1  S  e'^ulT^^^r^TS 
only.  BO  that  soms  remedy  Is  needed.  If  the  coming  fr  .ni  European  ..Mt -mnbile  factorle.s  pur»  le  a  ?«lS  ofTri^  fmS^^^  ^el 
frss  world-B  position  Is  to  be  strengtJ.ened.  which  arc  Independent  of  American  capital,  T.^^Tni^C^IvelthloiS  ti^Tor^n 
Growing  Competition  From  Abroad  and  Its  such  &.%  the  state-owned  West  German  c-apiuil  interesu  In  the  heavy  electrical 
Effects  on  Employment  In  the  United  Vollc.sw.igen  w  rks.  the  nationalized  Rei.ault  equipment  sect.ir  on  the  other  hand  they 
SUtes  works  m  Prance.  Plat  in  Italy,  etc  The  ^^^^  j^  protection  Ism.  by  demanding 
For  the  American  economy  as  a  whole  two  nrst-nanie<l  firms.  In  partlcu:.ir  account  ^r^-rereniial  treatn.ent  In  the  awarding  of 
and  for  American  labor  la  particular  Increas-  ^'"'  *  si^nlflcant  share  o.  sharp. y  Increased  c-nuract*  by  virtue  of  Crovernment  auUiorl- 
ing  imports  of  finished  products  present  a  Kin-'>P«-'^n  exports.  In  a^dlu^m.  however  ^^^^.  verdKU.  «)  as  to  be  able  to  mainUUn 
special  problem.  Abroad  there  have  grown  B'^ti^  General  Motor*  and  the  Otrmim  Op^l  ^.^^  ^^j^  p^^.^^  without  risking  loss  of 
up  manufacturing  establishments  which  are  ^«^^  "^  *^'^*^  subsl^tial  American  capl-  ^j^^uie^^s. 

fully  competitive  with  American  products,  ^ ''  ^^  l.'..es*e<l.  hive  a  large  ahare  in  the  tlreatex  s^es  uf  foreign  producU  on  the 
even  on  their  own  domestic  market,  from  the  lncrea.sed  exp-r's  The  Opel  works,  whuily  American  market,  especially  IX  thsy  lead  to 
point  of  view  of  technical  perfection.  Inven-  owned  by  the  American  GenemI  Mtrtors  k.-euer  but  fair,  competition,  must  be  re- 
tlveskiU.  and  quality.  C 'rp  .  In  the  flnancl.il  year  1958  exported  girded  as  a  poelUvc  factor.  Such  Increased 
So  aa  to  be  competitive  and  ati.iin  the  ^^'*  "^  ''^  er.  .rmr>tis  profits  DM6(» 25  mllllnn  ^i^^  ^,,^^1  p^^  a  stop  to  arbitrary  price 
maximum  profitability,  modern  firms  In  '^^  *  '"^^'^  dividend  to  the  «nle  sh.ixeholder  policies  in  cerUln  monoptUUtlc  pxlca  sectors 
EMrope  ar.d  Jaoan  are  seeking  to  expand  '"  De'j-  :'.  besides  which  It  Increased  It^  Where,  however,  competition  Is  unfair,  due 
their  sales  on  the  world  market,  even  f  ;r  •^»^«  capital  by  DM40  million,  which  Is  ^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  foreign  firm  being  far  too 
special  products  sold  In  relaUvely  limited  equnalent  again  to  a  handsome  Increase  In  luw  In  proportion  to  the  level  of  producUvlty. 
numbers.  For  these  nich  a  broad  economic  "'^'  worth.  ^.^  ^iif^j^  Hie  case  concerns  transfer  abroad 
area  as  the  United  States  Is  of  particular  The  European  mo'or  Industry's  success  of  a  section  of  production  In  order  to  benefit 
Interest.  A  further  factor  that  weighs  with  oh  tho  American  market  ts  attributable  to  by  lower  labor  standards  and  possibly  lower 
them  are  the  better  conditions  for  payment.  tho  demand  for  small  cars  The  price,  taxation  there,  then  American  labor  Is  being 
f  T  their  exports  to  developing  countries  w!i!  h  can  be  substTnUally  lower  f»r  a  p:.tred  at  a  disadvantage,  which  Is  not  In 
mean  taking  great  risks  In  some  c<u.es,  and  "'i  '■'■'■^'^  car.  even  If  It  has  advauUiges  of  the  economic  Interests  of  the  Importing 
supplying  goods  on  credit.  How  far  they  q'la'.py  and  father  features,  but  stul  not  country  and  must  therefore.  In  all  Justice, 
are  more  favorably  placed  as  a  result  of  hav-  mean  unfair  competition.  Is  not  the  only  be  put  right  throtigh  effectlvw  m-arures. 
ing  lower  production  costs  than  those  In  the  deciding  factor.  Other  aspects,  such  a.s  Suxess  In  export  trsde  due  to  low  wages  Is 
United  Stages  U  a  matter  which  woxild  have  pracUciU  shape  of  the  car,  more  In  keeping  of  no  benefit  to  labor  In  the  exporting  ooun- 
to  be  ascertained  In  each  case  Individually.  with  the  customer's  taste,  better  qualities  try  either:  on  the  contrary.  It  sspcjaea  those 
Whereas  In  some  Instances  they  may  enjoy  f  ^  easy  handling  and  parking,  and  lower  workirs  to  constant  pressure  on  wage..  Nor 
an  advantage  through  lower  wages,  not  maintenance  costs  also  weigh  heavily  does  the  transfer  of  production  facilities 
fully  outweighed  by  lower  productivity,  this  The  extent  to  which  these  factors  have  been  elsewhere  than  any  given  company's  country 
Is  certainly  not  generally  true.  Other  fac-  responsible  for  the  success  of  European  au-  of  origin  benefit  labor  In  developing  terri- 
tory, such  as  higher  material  coeU  and  tomoblle  exports  to  the  United  States  will  t*^rles.  In  such  countries,  labor  standards 
capital  charges,  may  also  tip  the  scales  become  evident  as  soon  as  the  big  Amerl-  continue  to  be  kept  low.  regardless  of  modern 
against  Kuropean  indastrlea.  Cost  of  trans-  can  manufacturers  put  their  own  small  cars  means  of  production,  for  after  all  those  low 
pt>rt  to  the  United  States  and  distribution  on  the  market.  Already  high  sales  figures  labor  standards  are  the  very  factor  which 
costs,  which  are  higher  In  this  market  for  for  the  Rambler  and  the  small  Studebaker,  lead^  to  transfer  of  facilttfea.  Nor  does  it 
exporters,   must  likewise  be  taken   Into  ac-  even    at    the    depth   of   the   recession,   show  serve    the    beat   Interests   ot   ths  developing 

count.    However,  It  may  be  a  point  In  favor  that    these    factors   do    plsy    a    major    part.      

?L^^,^  ^^^J^^  ^  t!r**°  aectors.  u  Ui  perfectly  feasible  that  the  big  Amerl-  •  Percentages  total  more  than  160,  due  to 

mey  are  throstlng  into  a  market  on  which  can  auto  corporations,  which  last  year  also  repetitions  of  some  factors. 
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nation's  economy  as  a  whole,  because,  with 
exports  of  this  nature,  tt  can  only  create 
dllBcuItlM  to  tbe  path  of  IndustrlallMd 
countries'  economlo  development,  without 
the  country  to  which  facilities  are  trans- 
ferred being  able  to  totegrate  Itself  toto 
world  trade  by  developing  a  market  of  its 
own. 

Assimilation  of  Productivity  as  Between  In- 
dividual Large  Production  Units  in  Differ- 
ent  Countries 

As  a  result  of  the  far-flung  international 
ramifications  of  big  corporations,  especially 
in  various  branches  of  the  metal  Industry, 
there  has  come  about  with  some  products 
a  certain  uniformity  In  productivity  ad- 
vances In  the  various  countries.  Though 
this  leveling  up  may  perhaps  not  always 
apply  as  between  countries'  entire  branches 
of  industry,  it  certainly  may  be  noted  as 
between  leading  firms.  Extensive  new  pro- 
duction units  in  Western  Europe  have  been 
erected  in  recent  years  in  iLeepii^  with  the 
latest  technical  knowledge,  so  that  they  at- 
tain a  standard  of  competitiveness  above  the 
average  for  the  given  country's  Industry. 
Such  plants  are  being  built  in  the  develop- 
ing territories  as  well.  As  this  leads  to  pro- 
ductivity levels  as  between  leading  plants 
in  ptu'tlcular  branches  of  industry  approxi- 
mating, at  high  rates,  more  closely  to  one 
another,  labor  oosu  and  fringe  benefits  In 
the  various  countries  are  coming  to  be  a 
factor  of  growing  importanoe,  side  by  side 
with  differences  in  background  conditions, 
some  of  them  determined  by  nature,  such 
as  in  the  supply  of  materials  and  energy. 
On  the  other  hand,  labor  costs  are  dwin- 
dling In  relative  importance,  as  a  result  of 
steadily  progressing  rationalization  and  high- 
er investment  outlay. 

Now  the  very  plants  which  are  trying  to 
make  higher  productivity  p>oesible  by  greater 
sales  of  products,  which  must  be  offered  on 
the  export  market,  are  the  most  mod- 
ern, high-capacity  establishments.  If  such 
plants  attain  a  rate  of  productivity  far 
higher  than  the  average  In  their  branch  of 
industry  and,  even  more,  higher  than  that 
throughout  the  economy  as  a  whole,  they 
obtain  a  competitive  advantage  based  on 
labor  costs  that  are  far  too  low  in  relation 
to  this  higher  than  average  productivity. 
Such  firms  are  In  a  position  to  grant  labor 
standards  that  are  exemplar)'  by  compari- 
son with  the  social  conditions  prevailing  In 
their  country,  for  the  latter  are  generally 
related  to  the  national  average  level  of  pro- 
ductivity. Even  so,  theee  firms  can  still  en- 
Joy  a  substantial  advantage  In  total  labor 
coats  and  fringe  benefits  over  socially  more 
progressive  countries,  because,  in  terms  of 
their  productivity,  labor's  share  of  total 
business  returns  remains  unduly  low,  since 
even  model  labor  standards  are  always  kept 
to  a  scale  largely  determined  by  general 
economic  conditions. 

This  is  a  problem  which  does  not  concern 
the  United  States  alone.  The  more  progres- 
sive European  countries  face  similar  prob- 
lems within  an  Integrated  European  market 
and,  to  an  even  greater  extent.  In  their 
trade  relations  with  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Need   for   Guarantees   to  Insure  Fair  Labor 
Standards 

The  aim  of  free  trade  must  be  to  stimulate 
countries'  economies  by  the  exchange  of 
wealth  between  nations,  and  enable  them  to 
develop  rapidly  and  achieve  general  pros- 
perity. Efforts  to  bring  about  free  trade, 
however,  can  succeed  and  broaden  the  world's 
markets  only  If  purchasing  power  In  ad- 
vanced countries  can  be  maintained  and 
further  improved,  and  Is  not  undermined  by 
comp>etltion  based  on  lower  labor  standards 
which  cannot  be  excused  on  the  grounds  of 
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other  disadvantages  suffered  by  any  industry 
or  a  considerably  lower  level  at  productivity. 

It  is  essential  for  equlTalent  eoclal  prot>- 
ress.  Improving  the  lot  of  the  millions  of 
people  living  to  dire  want,  to  go  hand  to 
hand  with  the  relative  tocreaae  to  develop- 
ing countries'  productivity  and  the  reto- 
forcement  of  their  economies.  If  productiv- 
ity shows  relative  improvement  to  same 
branches  only  of  developing  nations'  in- 
dtutry,  api>roprlate  steps  must  be  taken  to 
spread  these  economic  benefits  over  such 
countries'  populations  in  general. 

If  eoonomlcally  qtilte  unjustifiably  low 
labor  standards  to  the  developing  countries 
threaten  relatively  high  labor  standards  and 
Job  opportunities  in  the  advanced  nations, 
this  will  caiise  suffocation  of  purchasing 
power,  which  will  do  an  ill  service  to  the  ob- 
jective of  economic  and  social  improvement 
throughout  the  world. 

The  industrialized  countries  have  their 
own  grave  problems.  They  must  do  their 
utmost,  while  making  sure  that  their  econo- 
mies lose  nothing  of  their  dynamism,  to 
bring  about  between  the  supply  of  goods 
produced,  expansion  of  capacity,  and  growth 
of  purchasing  that  proper  balance  neeeesary 
to  malntato  economic  progress  and  a  healthy 
state  of  trade.  Should  the  developing  coun- 
tries oppose  them  with  an  economic  compe- 
tition not  concerned  with  the  expMinslon  of 
thoee  countries'  own  domestic  markets 
through  the  social  progress  which  could  be 
achieved  thanks  to  better  means  of  jwoduc- 
tlon,  then  the  free  world  would  head  for  a 
serious  economic  crisis,  with  all  Its  social 
and  political  consequences. 

In  order  to  steer  clear  of  this  danger,  some 
guarantees  must  be  created  for  the  recog- 
nition and  observtmce  of  fair  labor  stand- 
ards. Such  guarantees  will  be  decisive  to 
bringing  about  the  prior  conditions  for 
healthy  develofMnent  of  world  economy, 
which  must  be  achieved  by  closer  economic 
cooperation,  a  freely  growtog  world  market, 
and  the  raising  of  all  nations'  living  stand- 
ards to  a  level  consonant  with  human  dig- 
nity. 

//.  Trode  union  action  on  economic  problems 
of  the  free  xoorld,  particularly  in  ttie  field 
of  trade  policy 

In  the  past,  the  IMF  has  kept  the  eco- 
nomic situation  under  constant  review  and 
has  initiated  an  economic  policy  appropriate 
for  the  unions,  as  was  done  especially  at  the 
1957  Congress  and  at  a  central  committee 
meeting  which  took  place  in  the  midst  of 
the  American  recession  in  1968,  and  which 
called  for  the  drafting  of  principles  for  an 
economic  policy  dedicated  to  full  employ- 
ment and  social  progress. 

The  IMF's  Position  as  Defined  Up  Till  the 
Present 

At  its  Congress  to  1957,  the  IMF  directed 
attention  to  the  vast  and  growing  gap  exist- 
ing between  llvtog  standards  of  the  people 
In  economically  highly  developed  and  under- 
developed countries.  The  IMF  Insisted  on 
rapid  and  comprehensive  aid  to  counter  the 
basic  reasons  for  poverty.  Side  by  side  with 
that  aid,  the  trade  unions  in  industrialized 
nations  have  a  special  obligation  to  give 
their  support  to  the  nascent  unions  In  less 
favored  countries.  Democratic  unions  there 
must  be  guaranteed  full  trade  union  rights 
and  their  constructive  social  activity  must 
be  promoted.  Contacts  and  close  coopera- 
tion between  all  trade  unions  in  the  free 
world  should  be  extended. 

In  a  second  resolution,  the  IMF  Congress 
welcomed  steps  being  taken  toward  eco- 
nomic totegratlon  in  Europe  and  closer  eco- 
nomic cooperation  throughout  the  free 
world,  subject  to  the  democratic  trade-union 
movement  being  given  an  effective  vcdce  to 
all  bodies  set  up  for  that  purpose.  In  par- 
ticular, the  IMF  insisted  that  the  Uberall- 


Eatlon  of  trade  shall  not  take  place  on  the 
basis  of  unfair  competltloa  arMng  tram  In- 
adequate wages  and  working  conditions. 

The  necessity  for  contlniied  and  substan- 
tial eoonooilc  progreae  was  the  mato  subject 
dealt  with  at  the  central  ooBmlttae's  meet- 
ing last  year.  The  IMP  then  stressed  that, 
to  view  ot  the  rapid  technological  progress 
and  the  greatly  expanded  volume  of  capital 
tovestment  that  has  taken  place  to  recent 
years,  the  maintenance  of  a  dynamic  balance 
between  the  ability  of  industry  to  produce 
and  the  ability  of  people  to  buy  was  vital. 

Against  the  background  of  the  difficult 
economic  situation  prevailing  to  1058.  the 
IMF.  to  its  declaration  of  prtociples,  agato 
focused  attention  on  the  need  for  effective 
cooperation  with  the  economically  under- 
developed countries.  As  a  prior  condition 
for  their  todependent  development  and  their 
unlntiken  progress,  naarkeis  tar  these  coun- 
tries' products  mtist  be  enlarged  and  trade 
to  raw  materials  placed  on  a  stable  basis. 

For  the  future,  trade  exp>anslon  with  social 
safeguards 

As  an  individual  aspect  of  these  broad  eco- 
nomic problems,  includtog  the  need  for  aid 
to  economically  retarded  countries,  greater 
purchasing  power  for  all  peoples  and  expan- 
sion of  trade,  the  IMF  la  now  turning  Its  at- 
tention to  the  specific  problem  of  a  larger 
volume  of  trade  based  on  the  acceptance  of 
fair  labor  standards  everywhere. 

Expansion  of  trade  entails  the  human 
problem  of  effective  assistance  to  economic 
activities  and  workers  affected  by  competi- 
tion due  to  increased  Imports.  If  free  trade 
is  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  general  economic 
development,  a  greater  volxune  of  trade  be- 
tween the  free  nations  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  progressive  dovetailing  of  their  pro- 
duction patterns,  thus  achieving  a  certain 
degree  of  international  dlvtalon  of  labor. 
To  this  end,  negative  measures  of  protec- 
tionism must  be  discarded.  Instead,  econ- 
omies must  be  brought  under  pressrire, 
with  due  regard  for  prevalltog  conditions,  to 
render  industries  threatened  by  competition 
truly  efficient,  or  such  industries  must  be 
abandoned  to  favor  of  other  more  promis- 
ing and  more  economic  activities. 

Subject  to  totematlonal  fair  labor  stand- 
ards being  guaranteed  and  to  firms  and  labor 
affected  by  increased  imports  being  appro- 
priately adjusted  to  fit  toto  the  new  eco- 
nomic conditions,  trade  can  be  expanded, 
without  hardship  to  any  party  concerned,  to 
create  new  employment  opportunities  and 
better  living  everywhere. 

III.  Broader  aims  sought  through  the  estab- 
blishment     of     international     fair     labor 
standards 
International  fair  labor  standards  are  to: 

(a)  encourage  the  progressive  lowertog  of 
totematlonal  trade  barriers,  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  workers  by  avoiding 
the  danger  that  exploitation  at  workers  in 
some  countries  will  undermine  labor 
standards  to  others; 

(b)  help  the  trade  union  movement  in 
all  countries  to  raise  wages  and  social  con- 
ditions to  levels  compatible  with  advanctog 
productivity  to  the  particular  industry  and 
to  keeping  with  the  counlxy**  resources  and 
state  of  development  at  large; 

(c)  give  the  world's  constimers  the  bene- 
fit, to  which  they  are  entitled,  of  the  widest 
possible  choice  of  gtxxls.  produced  under 
conditions  of  healthy  competition  and  with 
due  regard  for  fair  labor  standards. 

The  main  features  of  theee  alms  of  Inter- 
national fair  labor  standards  are  that  no 
employer  would  be  able  to  gato  a  competi- 
tive advantage,  due  to  his  ability  to  deny 
employees  a  fair  share  of  tbe  tniita  of  their 
labor,  and  such  standarda  would  be  of  bene- 
fit to  both  advanced  and  eooiKikaJly  leas 
developed  countrtee  alike. 
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On  the  one  band.  International  fair  labor 
standards  will  guarantee  tbat  purcbaslng 
power  keeps  in  balance  with  production  ca- 
p(u:ities.  tbus  maintaining  tbe  prosperity  of 
Indxiatrlally  advanced  countries;  on  tbe 
otber  band,  tbey  will  protect  tbe  employ- 
ment ot  workers  in  countries  where  produc- 
tlrity  Is  still  low,  bring  them  a  sbare  In 
productivity  Increases,  and  thereby  generate 
economic  growth  with  more  and  better  Jobs. 

International  fair  labor  standards  along 
these  lines  would  sorve  to  promote  the  kind 
of  competition  tbat  would  make  possible 
progressive  and  safe  lowering  of  trade 
barriers. 

(See  appendix  I  for  suggested  agreement 
and  detailed  explanations  of  Its  clauses.) 

IV.  Problems   involved  in  an  agreement   on 
interruitional  fair  labor  standards 

The  free  trade  union  movement  has  re- 
peatedly declared  itself  in  favor  of  efforts 
to  reduce  trade  barriers,  as  a  means  tn 
greater  prosperity  for  all.  This  objective 
stands  high,  not  only  in  IMF  but  also  In 
ICKl'U  policy  Among  national  trade  unions, 
the  European  organizations  are  In  the  van- 
guard of  forces  actively  urging  Intergratlon 
through  a  unified  market  In  Europe,  to  be 
brought  about  against  a  background  of  world 
trade  expansion.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  AFL-CIO  executive  council  only 
recently  reaffirmed  its  position  in  favor  of 
removal  of  barriers  to  trade  among  the  free 
nations.  In  order  to  contribute  to  nations' 
economic  progress  and  welfare.  True  to  this 
line  of  thought,  among  the  IMF's  affiliates. 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  of  America, 
the  United  Steelworkers.  the  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers  and  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  have  refused  to  al- 
low themselves  to  be  used  as  a  foil  fur  em- 
ployers' advocacy  of  protective  tariffs.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  recent  recession  in  tbe 
United  States,  the  AFL-CIO  unions  strongly 
supported  the  4-year  extension  of  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  AJjreement  Act.  which  the 
U.CI.  Congress  authorized  last  year. 
Need  for  Accurate  and  Sufficient  Information 

Trade  union  members  have  always  been 
deeply  concerned  that,  as  a  protection  for  all 
labor,  their  fellow  workers  elsewhere  should 
enjoy  adequate  standards,  whereas  the  em- 
ployers' tactics,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
to  point  to  lower  labor  conditions  abroad, 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  further  social 
process.  The  comparative  data  on  wages 
and  working  conditions  collected  over  the 
years  by  the  IMP  have  served  the  purpose, 
among  others,  of  preventing  the  unions  from 
being  misled  by  management's  figures  and 
allegations.  It  must  be  recognized,  however, 
that  comparisons  limited  merely  to  labor 
costs  are  not  enough  In  themselves.  It  is 
equally  important  to  analyze  and  compare 
other  factors  In  the  economy,  such  as  pro- 
ductivity, material  costs,  capital  charges,  etc  . 
IX  accurate  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn. 

While  the  unions  are  alive  to  the  danger 
of  accepting  management's  assertions  about 
the  competitive  threat  represented  by  lower 
wages  In  other  countries,  at  the  same  time 
they  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  allow  higher 
living  standards  and  social  safeguards  in  any 
economy  to  run  the  risk  of  being  undermined 
by  labor  conditions  elsewhere  that  are 
lower  than  those  countries'  Industries  could 
afford,  in  the  light  of  their  national  resources 
and  general  state  of  development.  Especially 
If  we  are  to  embark  on  an  era  of  freer  and 
expanded  trade,  this  must  be  a  subject  of 
still  greater  concern  to  the  trade  union 
mov3ment. 

Arising  out  of  these  considerations,  a 
primary  conclusion  which  presents  ItaelX  to 
the  unions  is.  therefore,  the  need  for  ac- 
curate  and   sufficient  information  on   lat>or 


standards,  with  due  regard  for  all  the  econ- 
omic circumstances  surrounding  any  In- 
dustry. This  In  Itself  Implies  the  existence 
of  a  very  wide  field  of  Investigation,  to  make 
clear  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  Involved 
in  establishing  International  Fair  Labor 
Standards 

Regard  for  'Varying  Stages  of  Development 
In    Different    Countries 

The  next  stage,  once  full  understanding 
of  all  aspects  of  the  problem  has  been  ob- 
tained, would  be  Uj  enunciate  a  correct 
definition  of  International  fair  labor  stand- 
ards. Here  the  fact  cannot  be  overlooked 
that  trade  goes  on  between  nations  In  very 
different  stagts  of  development,  from  the 
technologically  highly  advanced  Industrial 
structure  of  a  ciiuntry  such  as  the  United 
States,  or  uf  cuuntr.es.  perhaps  i<enerally 
less  hif^h'.y  Industrialized.  In  Europe,  rlfc;ht 
down  to  nations  still  uii  the  thre.shuld  uf 
lndustrlaUz.it  ion. 

We  must  arrive  at  a  defliiitinn  if  Inter- 
national fair  labor  standards  which  Is  ap- 
plicable to  all  cases  and  which  can  contribute 
to  solving  the  various  problems  of  the  free 
world,  as  set  out  In  the  first  chapter  of 
this  repKirt,  for,  as  we  show  there,  our  des- 
tinies will  depend  on  the  manner  In  which 
we  bridge  the  gap  between  living  standards, 
in  these  varying  economic  backgrounds. 

First  we  will  attempt  to  analyze  the  prob- 
lem in  the  light  of  information  available, 
illustrating  the  different  conditions  In  whKh 
Industry  mi;st  develop  In  the  United  States 
and  econom.cally  retarded  countries 

C' -fit  Struct'.ire  In  Two  Industries  in  the 
United  states  and  Central  America 

The  Department  of  Ec  momlc  and  Social 
Affairs  of  the  United  Nations  has  undertaken 
a  study  of  the  cost  strurture  In  the  am- 
monium nlt.'nte  and  glass  container  indus- 
tries In  the  United  States  and  in  Central 
Amerlc:i 

According  to  this  study,  wage  rates  appear 
to  be  similar  In  El  Salvador.  Costa  Rica  and 
Honduras;  converted  Into  V  3  dollars  at  the 
official  rate  of  exchange,  the  hourly  rates 
for  the  following  categories  of  workers  and 
the  monthly  rates  for  engineers  are  approxl- 
m.itely  semiskilled  and  unskilled  workers, 
25  to  30  cents;  skilled  workers.  50  to  60  cents, 
mechanics.  70  cents;  secretaries.  11.  engi- 
neers. »oOO  ti  $600   (per  month) 

In  Guaten.ala.  wages  for  workers  in  sim- 
ilar categories  appear  Ui  be  substantially 
higher  the  difference  being  of  the  order  of 
30  to  50  perc«'nt. 

If  allowan<e  Is  made  for  Indirect  payments 
and  benefits  in  kind.  It  would  appear  that 
w  ige  rates  !or  manual  workers  in  Central 
America,  except  Guatemala,  are  about  one- 
sixth  of  thote  In  the  United  States,  and  sal- 
aries of  skll  ed  and  clerical  workers  and  of 
professional  staff  are  some  one-half  to  one- 
third  of  corresponding  rates  Taki.ig  into 
account  the  relative  proportion  of  skilled 
and  clerical  workers  and  professional  em- 
ployees to  manual  labor,  the  average  level  of 
remuneration  in  Central  America,  except 
Guatemala,  can  be  taken  as  approximately 
23  percent  cf  the  United  States  level  In  the 
case  of  the  nitrogenous  fertilizer  Industry 
and  20  percent  In  the  case  of  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  containers. 

Labor  costs  are  determined  by  both  wage 
rates  and  productivity.  Little  direct  Infor- 
mation is  available  on  the  latter  aspect.  On 
the  basis  of  related  evidence,  the  productiv- 
ity of  labor  In  a  Central  American  country 
was  evaluated  at  somewhat  leas  than  two- 
thirds  of  that  In  the  United  SUtes.  Im- 
portant asp<cts  In  assessing  the  prcxtuctlvlty 
of  labor  are  an  Inefficiency  factor  termed 
newness  of  equipment,  due  to  the  inexperi- 
ence in  labw  In  handling  new  machinery. 
as  also  the  effect  of  climatic  conditions 


T.I  king  together  the  dlffereno*  In  wage 
rates  and  in  productivity  of  labor,  unit  labor 
costs  In  Central  America  are  of  tb«  order  of 
40  percent  in  the  fertilizer  Industry  and  32 
percent  in  the  glass  container  Industry, 
measured  against  corresponding  costs  in  the 
United  States 

As  to  raw  materials,  most  of  these  and 
other  supplies  have  to  be  Importad.  No 
domestically  produced  fuel  oil  or  natural  gas 
Is  available  The  price  of  ImportAd  heavy 
fuel  oil  In  Central  America  Is  approximately 
2  5  times  higher  than  the  price  of  the  calorie 
equivalent  In  natural  gas  In  the  United 
States  In  the  ca.^  of  other  imported  mate- 
rials—and mofet  of  the  materials  and  chem- 
icals u.sed  In  making  the  two  items  under 
consideration  have  to  be  Imported — the  price 
spread  Is  considerably  smaller,  between  30 
and  50  percent  above  U  S  prices.  The  cost 
of  domestically  produced  raw  materials  Is 
nssumed  to  be  the  same  or  perhaps  slightly 
higher  Poor  quality  and  lack  of  uniformity 
In  raw  materials  of  domestic  origin  con- 
tribute, however,  to  higher  costs  of  produc- 
tion 

As  regards  capital  outlay,  the  cost  of  Im- 
ported equipment  delivered  at  the  site  will 
be  between  30  and  40  percent  higher  than 
In  the  United  States  On  the  other  hand 
according  to  Information  collected  in  the 
region  the  domestic  cost  of  installing  equip- 
ment and  constructing  buildings  would  be 
approximately  the  same  The  overall  In- 
vestment otitlsy  In  fixed  capital  Is  about 
25  percent  higher  than  In  the  United  States 

Tbe  Individual  elements  of  costs  relating 
to  capital  have  the  following  characteris- 
tics 

Tbe  rate  of  depreciation  Is  taken  to  be  the 
same  In  Central  America  as  In  the  United 
.'States  on  the  a.'sumptlon  that  the  lifetime 
of  equipment  and  buildings  Is  Identical 
Since  the  value  of  Invested  capital  is  esti- 
mated to  be  25  percent  higher  In  Central 
America  than  In  the  United  8tat«s,  the  ab- 
solute cost  of  depreciation  will  also  be  25 
percent  higher 

In  regard  to  maintenance  costs,  lat>or 
coeta  In  Central  America  have  already  been 
estimated  at  32  to  40  percent  and  cost  of 
imported  equipment  at  130  to  140  percent 
of  US  figures  On  the  basU  of  the  US 
priictlce  of  allocating  equal  amounts  for 
labor  and  ppare  parts  costs,  maintenance 
costs  would  appear  to  be  80  to  00  percent 
of  the  U  S   figures. 

The  total  of  the  other  two  Items,  mis- 
cellaneous charges  (taxes,  insurance  and 
so  f'^rthi  and  normal  remuneration  of  capi- 
tal. Is  estimated  to  be  40  percent  higher 
than  In  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the 
value  of  invested  capital,  or  75  percent  higher 
In  at)s<)lute  terms  (allowing  again  for  the 
fact  that  the  value  of  Invested  capital  Is 
estimated  to  be  25  percent  higher  In  Cen- 
tral America  than   In  the  United  States.) 

Combining  the  four  cost  elements  In  capi- 
tal outlay  and  taking  into  account  their 
relative  share  in  total  costs,  capital  costs 
In  absolute  terms  will  appear  as  4A  percent 
higher  In  the  fertilizer  Industry  and  86  per- 
cent higher  In  the  glass  container  Industry. 

The  summary  given  below  of  indexes  for 
the  three  main  c<jmp<jnents  of  costs  in  the 
Central  American  Industries  is  most  re- 
vealing 

Indexes   of    costs    by    main   cmtegories   in    2 
industries    in    Central    America 

[l  .8.  routs  e<|uak  100] 
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The  next  tables  compare  production  costs      tries,    as   between    tbe   United    States    and 
for  different  plant  sizes  in  the  two  Indus-      Central  America: 

Estimated  cost  of  production  of  ammonium  nitrate,  hy  capacity  of  plant 
(U.a.  dollars  per  short  ton  of  ammonia  oootent,  at  1957  prices] 


( 

'>tpiw 

liiti'^ 

ity  of  plant  (iihrirt 
ui  dally  output; 

Labor 

Raw  materials 
and  supplies 

Costs  relstinc 
to  capital 

Total 

United 
SUtca 

Central 
America 

United 
Eutes 

Central 
America 

United 
8  tales 

Central 

America 

United 

States 

Central 
America 

4fi  0 
28  8 
23  0 
17  2 

IX  4 

11   S 

9  2 

6.» 

27  0 
27.0 
27.0 
27.0 

64.0 
64.0 
64.0 

64.0 

117.4 
89  3 

75  6 
57.3 

170.2 
129  6 

ioe.6 

83.1 

190.4 
145.1 
125.6 

101.5 

242.6 

100  

195.0 

LflO. 

300 

172.8 
144.0 



I-'slimal'fi  ('(ml  of  piiMluclton  of  brer  hotlhs,  hy  caparily  (if  plant 
11'. c.  dollar?  i>er  Kros5,  iHiekcd,  at  1957  pricfi] 


CiipiM'itv  itt  I'luiit  (iiunilxr 

I            I.Al>or 

Kaw  mafiriuls 

Cuf Is  relating  to 
Capital 

ToXiil 

tif  U»lllt-iJMji.liiig  uuuiiiijiti 

United       rcritra! 
States       AiiKTlra 

1 

United 
States 

Central 
America 

United 
8lut«s 

Central 
America 

United 
Suits 

Central 
America 

1 

3  no 

2  31 
1  9.1 

1    N« 

1.07 

0  Wt 
0  74 
0  fi2 

(1  .M 

2.40 
2  40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 

3  flO 

3.eo 

3.60 
3  (» 
3.60 

3  02 
2.54 
2.13 
1.93 

1.6. 

4  07 
3  43 

2.NH 
2.60 

2  ly 

R.  51 
7.25 
6.46 
6.  13 
5  69 

a.  6r. 

3  

l.T, 

4 

« _ 

7.10 

6.7H 

12 

6.33 

This  comparison  Indicates  the  following 
points.:  The  share  of  labor  costs  in  total 
p.-ocluctlon  costs  is  substantially  lower  in 
Central  America  than  In  the  United  States; 
thus,  because  of  the  substantially  lower  wage 
rates  prevailing  In  Central  American  coun- 
tries, the  share  cf  labor  In  total  costs  In  a 
fertilizer  plant  with  a  dally  production  of 
150  t<ins  would  be  only  about  5  percent  in 
Central  America  as  compared  with  close  to 
20  percent  In  the  United  States.  \i\  the 
glass  container  Industry,  for  a  plant  equipped 
with  six  molding  machines,  these  figures 
would  be  8  to  9  percent,  as  compared  with 
close  to  30  percent 

Total  production  co.sb.  In  Central  America 
compare  much  more  favorably  with  those  In 
the  L'nIted  States  In  th"  glass  container  in- 
dustry, which  Is  more  abor-lntenslve  than 
the  fertilizer  Industry.  The  cost  of  jjroduc- 
tion  of  glass  containers  Is  some  2  percent 
higher  than  In  the  United  States  for  a  plant 
of  the  smallest  capacity  (having  one  mold- 
ing m.ichlne)  and  som^  11  percent  higher 
for  a  relatively  large  plant  (having  12 
molding  machines).  In  the  fertilizer  indus- 
try the  cost  differential  would  be  within  the 
range  of  27  to  42  percent,  according  to  size. 
The  rise  In  production  costs  with  the  reduc- 
tion In  size  of  plant  apjiears  to  be  generally 
more  attenuated  In  Central  America  than 
In  the  United  States. 

Conclu.'.lons 

These  two  case  studies  point  to  some 
fundamental  differences  in  the  starting  point 
for  industrial  development  as  between  al- 
ready highly  developed  and  less  develop»ed 
countries,  as  a  result  of  which  the  factor 
of  labor  costs  is  not  fully  comparable  in  both 
types  of  countries.  The  latter  must  give  first 
consideration  to  providing  suitable  employ- 
ment for  an  inexperienced  labor  force,  often 
with  too  high  a  pro]>ortlon  unemployed; 
then,  too.  they  must  adjust  their  economic 
jjlannlng  to  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of 
capital  available  and,  in  many  Instances,  to 
disadvantages  as  regards  raw  material  sup- 
plies and  their  trans(>ort.  and  in  pcirticular, 
energy  which,  although  potentially  plentiful, 
may  Btlll  require  development. 

Iliese  handicaps  lead  the  United  Nations 
to  recommend,  as  a  cc>ncluslon  drawn  from 


these  studies,  that  "some  industries — es- 
pecially those  which  could  make  more  in- 
tensive use  of  the  relatively  cheap  labor 
resources — could  be  established  in  compara- 
tively favorable  conditions  and  would  de- 
serve special  attention."  Consequently,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  United  Nations  that  a 
glass  container  industry,  for  instance,  would 
be  In  a  good  position  in  this  respect. 

This  brings  us  to  a  point  on  which  we 
should  perhaps  search  our  consciences.  Is  it 
more  Important  for  less  developed  countries 
to  provide  higher  paid  Jobs  for  a  limited 
labor  force,  or  should  they  not  rather  be 
given  an  opportunity,  within  Justifiable  lim- 
its, to  take  advantage  of  relatively  cheap 
manpower  to  start  industries  which  will 
absorb  the  maximum  amount  of  labor,  thus 
providing  more  Jobs  for  populations  which 
could  In  this  way  be  given  at  least  some  kind 
of  livelihood?  Surely  this  Is  urgently  neces- 
sary, In  view  of  the  continued  growth  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment  in 
such  countries,  despite  all  efforts  at  indus- 
trialization In  recent  years. 

The  need  to  maximize  emplo3rment  oppor- 
tunities and  to  tise  the  available  capital  as 
sparingly  as  possible  implies  that,  in  less 
developed  countries,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  adapting  the  relative  use  of  labor 
and  capital  in  industry  to  the  endowment 
in  those  factors.  An  attempt  was  made  In 
the  above  studies  to  show  that  a  lower  level 
of  mechanization  than  Is  customary  in  in- 
dustrialized countries,  besides  generally  cor- 
responding to  considerations  of  national  eco- 
nomic policy,  would  permit  a  reduction  of 
costs. 

The  problem  of  size  of  Industrial  plant  is 
thus  related  to  that  of  capital  intensity, 
inasmuch  as  it  Involves  consideration  of  the 
possible  advantages  of  replacing  some  equip- 
ment by  manpower;  that  is,  that  Is  of  sub- 
BtitutixMg  technological  processes  of  a  lower 
level  of  mechanization  for  more  capital-in- 
tensive ones.  It  was  noted  that  some  an- 
cillary stages  In  the  production  process,  such 
as  handling  of  materials,  permit  such  sub- 
stitution without  In  any  way  affecting  the 
efficiency  of  the  process  or  the  quality  of 
the  product.  This  would  require  a  certain 
reorientation  of  present  research  in  design  by 


producers  of  equipment;  In  fact,  in  many 
cases  It  would  run  contrary  to  tbe  present 
tendency  In  design  research,  which  alms 
largely  at  economy  in  the  \ise  of  labor. 

Similarly,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  life 
expectancy  of  equipment  may  be  varied 
within  fairly  broad  limits.  Longer  life 
means  Increased  maintenance  and  repairs, 
and  as  these  are  relatively  labor-consuming 
activities,  it  was  suggested  that  in  under- 
develc^>ed  countries  It  would  be  econcmi- 
cally  desirable  to  prolong  tbe  life  of  equip- 
ment beyond  the  stage  considered  normal 
In  the  Industrial  countries.  An  extension 
of  the  lifetime  of  equipment  through 
greater  maintenance  and  repairs  could  lead 
to  considerable  savings  In  capital  and  ac- 
cordingly affect  the  relative  i^ares  of  cap- 
ital and  labor  inputs  in  favor  of  the  latter 
factor.  On  the  other  hand,  lack  of  expe- 
rience among  maintenance  staffs  In  under- 
developed countries  tends  rather  to  shorten 
the  life  of  plant  and  machinery. 

In  any  case,  raw  material  and  capital 
costs  are  primary  considerations,  to  be 
taken  Into  account  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent in  underdeveloped  covmtrles  than  in 
economically  advanced  countries,  and  all 
the  more  so  because,  as  these  examples 
show,  labor  costs  represent  a  far  lower  pro- 
portion of  total  costs  than  do  raw  material 
and  capital  costs. 

It  mtist  also  be  borne  in  mind,  when  ex- 
amining cases  where  labor  costs  make  up  a 
low  share  of  total  costs,  that  wages  must 
be  measured  In  terms  of  purchasing  power 
and  that  in  underdeveloped  countries  con- 
sumer wants  are  vastly  different  from  those 
of  consumers  In  highly  developed  Industrial 
societies.  Climatic  conditions,  too,  can 
have  an  important  effect  in  altering  the  pat- 
tern of  living  costs.  Consumption  patterns 
will  of  course  develop  as  industrialization 
gradually  proceeds,  but  it  would  be  unwise, 
indeed  impossible,  to  force  the  pace  on  either 
count.  Precipitate  development  would  lead 
only  to  inflation  and  would  not  solve  un- 
emploj-ment  problems. 

The  Problem  of  International  Fair  Labor 
Standards  in  the  Light  of  Information 
Available  in  the  Steel  Industry 

The  foregoing  United  Nations  case  studies, 
used  to  analyze  basic  problems  Involved  in 
an  attempt  to  work  out  criteria  for  interna- 
tional fair  labor  standards,  bring  out  speci- 
fic problems  of  econonalcally  underdevel- 
oped countries.  Although  these  are  cases 
outside  the  metal  industry,  the  problems 
would  be  the  same  whatever  the  Industry 
concerned,  and  any  proposed  agreement  on 
International  fair  labor  standards  would 
need  to  be  applicable  to  all  forms  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  with  due  allowance  for 
special  factors  affecting  individual  products. 

We  now  attempt  to  analyze  the  probl«n 
with  specific  reference  to  the  Iron  and  steel 
Industry.  The  IMF's  recent  studies  of  wages 
and  the  financial  position  of  the  largest  steel 
companies  In  the  free  world  enable  us  to 
draw  some  imix>rtant  conclusions  with  re- 
gard to  an  Industry  in  which  n.S.  employers 
are  vociferously  complaining  about  lower  la- 
bor standards  in  other  countries,  which  al- 
legedly prevent  them  from  granting  further 
improvements  to  n.S.  steel  labor.  Through 
the  IMF's  studies,  information  can  be  ob- 
tained that  is  pertinent  to  fair  labor  stand- 
ards in  relation  to  the  indiutry's  position  in 
the  United  States,  Europe,  tmd  economically 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Comparison  ctf  wages  ezin-essed  In   various 
forms 

If  we  compare  wages,  not  in  terms  of  mere 
money,  but  In  terms  of  earnings  made  by 
workers  and  wage  costs  to  the  industry,  cal- 
culated at  both  official  rates  of  ezclumge  and 
in  purchasing  power  parities,  the  IMF's  data 
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bring  ua  to  the  following  Indexes.  msMXired 
■galnat  UB.  fl«urM: 
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TheM  Dgures  show  that.  In  every  Inatance 
but  one.  European  wagea  move  up  In  rela- 
tion to  U.S.  wagea.  In  any  comparUon  ba»e<l 
on  other  than  net  hourly  earnings  at  of- 
ficial rates  of  exchange.  The  sole  exception 
Is  wage  cuets  In  Great  Britain  based  un 
offlclal  rates  of  exchange,  because  the  Brit- 
ish wage  cost  figure  does  not  Ulte  social 
security  benefits  paid  by  the  state  and  fi- 
nanced out  of  general  taxation  fully  Into 
account  The  percentage  of  Improvement  in 
these  countries'  wage  p-'^ltlon  Is  as  follnws 
In  the  next  table 
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It  must  of  course  be  frankly  admitted  that 
such  presentations  of  figures  Involve  many 
factors  that  may  be  variously  Interpretwl 
but  they  do  nevertheless  give  a  reasonably 
reliable  Indication  of  the  countries"  relntlvp 
position  In  r^g.ird  to  the  various  a.^iperts  of 
earnings  and  wage  conts  Expressed  as  In- 
dices. In  terms  of  wage  cos's  ralrui.tted  on 
the  basis  of  purrhaslni?  po-ver  parities,  Eu- 
ropean rountrlps  are  better  off  by  an  average 
of  50  percent  than  If  their  workers'  net 
hourly  earnings  at  i.fflrlal  rates  of  eX'-haiige 
are  compxred  with  earnings  In  the  U  S  s'eel 
industry  In  absolute  money  terms,  the  w.^ge 
discrepancy  between  the  United  States  iinrl 
European  countries  is  reduced  hv  roughly 
one-fifth 

Comparlsfins  of  this  kind  again  Illustrate 
the  need  to  consider,  not  nominal  wages 
but  real  wage«  and  actual  living  standards 
If  two  countries  have  comparable  living 
standards,  but  nominal  wages  in  one  of  them 
are  lower  than  In  the  other,  thus  giving  it 
an  advantage  In  export  trade,  such  a  differ- 
ence may  be  partly  due  to  the  exchange  rate 
fixed  for  Its  currency  That  rate  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  strength  of  the  currency 
and  by  considerations  relating  to  the  bal- 
anre  of  payments  and  prices  for  goods  im- 
ported and  exported  Currency  dumping  by 
any  country  is  a  different  matter  and  such 
practices  should  be  exposed.  Some  countries 
may  enjoy  a  certain  advantage  due  to  geo- 
graphical Influences  on  their  consumption 
patterns,  though  these  are  difficult  to  assess 
One  the  other  hand.  It  Is  In  these  same 
countries  that  climatic  Influences  will  always 
have    the    effect    of    lowering   productivity 


The  Raw  Materials  Factor 
The    IMF's    Information    on    the    steel    In- 
dustry throws  light  on  other  Important  as- 
pects   of    the    problem.     Our   study    on    the 

flnanclal  situation  of  the  largest  steel  com- 
panies In  the  free  world  Indicates  that  the 
proportion  of  firms'  total  revenue  devoted  to 
labor  coats  Is  36  3  percent  In  the  United 
States  and  21  8  percent  In  Great  Britain, 
whereas  the  proportion  accounted  for  by 
material  costs  Is  393  percent  In  the  United 
States,  compared  with  54  8  percent  in  Great 
Britain 

Such  a  comparison  makes  It  plain  that 
material  a^sia  In  Great  Britain  account  for 
an  additional  15  3  percent  of  turnover,  while 
labor  costs  are  only  14  5  percent  lower  In 
terms  of  turnover  This  provides  clear 
enough  pr  »>f  that  certa'.n  wage  dlffi-rences 
between  c  nntrles  can  t)e  attributed  to  a 
decisive  extent,  t.i  n.i'.ural  cindltluns  and 
to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  exlst- 
i:ig  m  nature  In  the  l.«:atlon  of  Individual 
tirms  or  whole  industries 

This  is  onflrmed  by  a  comp.iriaon  it 
prices  In  trie  varl  lus  countries  f  ir  the  m>s' 
important  raw  materials  used  by  the  steel 
Industry.  f'>r  according  to  United  Nations 
s'atlstlcs,  in  1957  British  cal  was  ioo  per- 
cet.t  dearer  th..n  Amencm  c<  al,  Gernia;. 
coal  IM)  percent  dearer  and  Canadian  coal 
146  percent  dearer  The  reas^jn  Is  that  In 
spite  of  the  much  higher  wages  paid  to 
miners  In  the  United  States,  that  c.  >untrv 
h<vs  much  larger  and  more  easily  mined 
reserves  if  coal,  compared  with  Eur"pe 
where  coi.  tia-s  to  be  mined  at  great  dep'h.s 
and  unde-  dlfflrult  conUl'lon.'i  Other  Im- 
portant fai-tors  afTcctliig  the  position  are  •  f 
Course,  tht  ferrini.s  C'lntent  of  ores,  cost  of 
ele<-trlrlty  supplies  >  .f  scrap  and  cost  of 
transport  In  reg.ird  'o  prictli.ally  all  these 
factors.  Ameru-an  firms  are  favorably  pla^-ed 

.Mso  extremely  important  Is  the  fact  that 
a  difference  in  raw  material  prices  affe< 's 
'he  pioltion  much  more  than  do  differences 
in  total  labor  costs,  for  raw  materials  ac- 
count for  half  or  even  m  ire  of  costs  nie.is- 
ured  against  total  proceeds,  whereas  lalxir 
costs  make  up  only  .me-quarter  or,  in  most 
cases  even  one-fifth  only  of  t>ital  r»\e:uie 
except  in  the  United  States  where  they 
account  for  over  one-third  of  turnover  In 
metal  fabricating  the  incidence  of  Ub<jr 
costs  Is  greater  than  In  the  steel  Indu.stry 
but  raw  material  and  cipltal  costs  will  al- 
w.ivs    remain    decisive    elenierits 

It  must  be  remembered,  then  that  advan- 
t.iges  in  raw  n'.aterlal.s  and  (jther  elements 
contribute  ti  ■  determining  the  profitability 
of  an  industry  National  average  profitabil- 
ity rates  for  the  steel  industry  are  7  4  per- 
cent in  the  German  Federal  Republic.  9  a 
percent  In  Great  Britain  and  12  4  percent  In 
the  United  Stiteg  It  is  these  profitability 
ratt's  I  net  profltn-s  ph..s  depreciation  as  a  per- 
centage )f  tot<il  revenue  I  which  represent 
the  margin  out  of  which  higher  wages  and 
aal.irles  mu'it  come  CL>untries  whuh  have 
natural  advantages  can  therefore  afford  t.> 
pay  higher  WMges  th.in  countries  wliiih  .ire 
leas  fortunate  in  this  respt-ct 

Conclusions 
Our  purpose  in  pointing  out  th.it  the.se 
factors  should  be  taken  Into  account  in  any 
assessment  of  International  fair  labor  stand- 
ards la  not  that  they  should  be  Invoked  as 
an  excuse  for  reducing  wages  In  exp<irtlng 
countries,  but  to  provide  an  argument  ftir 
use  In  any  Importing  country  where,  due  to 
such  natural  advant.iges,  a  certain  wage  ad- 
vance IS  Jvistlfled  We  would  state  clearly 
that  It  Is  a  fallacy  to  think  wages  can  bo 
harmonized  throughout  the  world,  even  If 
all  Countries  .I't.iin  the  s  mie  r  te  uf  priKluc- 
tlvlty  A  case  In  point  is  the  I'  .S  steel  In- 
dustry, where  the  differential  in  American 
wage  costs  In  comparlstm  with  th(xse  abroad 
Is    not    eiitirely    due    to    higher    pr  ductlvlty 


alone,  since  other  countries  also  poessss  very 
modern  steelmaklng  plants,  but  Is  due  also 
to  advantages  In  raw  material  supplies. 

Moreover,  the  American  steel  Industry,  de- 
spite Its  high  wages,  still  shows  a  high  rate 
of  profitability  and  this,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  Its  prices  are,  on  the  STerage.  com- 
petitive proves  that  US  steelworkers'  wages 
could  be  higher  still,  thanks  to  the  various 
advantages   enjoyed   by  their  Industry. 

At  the  same  time,  the  postulate  of  Inter- 
n.itlonal  division  of  labor,  based  on  natural 
advantages  possessed  by  the  different  coun- 
tries also  has  lu  limits.  It  is  clearly  un- 
realistic to  restrict  any  country  to  producing 
only  those  goods  for  which  It  Is  well 
equipped  by  nature  for  this  would  lead  to 
Its  economy  being  too  little  diversified  and 
therefore  unduly  vulnerable  to  fluctuations 
in  the  nectora  on  which  It  has  specialized 
For  this  very  reason,  there  Is  a  call  for  dlver- 
slficAtlon  of  many  underdeveloped  countries' 
ecoiHimies,  as  a  means  to  higher  living  stand- 
ard.s  for  their  peoples 

On  the  other  hand,  natural  disadvantages 
may  not  be  quoted  as  an  excuse  for  unjustl- 
r.  ihly  low  Wiiges  as  long  as  high  profits  are 
beitig  made  and  a  large  volume  of  profits 
IS    being    reinvested 

Tl.ia  ...i^.ct  U  i;:..i.iiattJ  by  oondltiou* 
prevailing  In  the  Mexican  steel  Industry 
Here  the  16  3  percent  higher  than  American 
share  going  to  niaterlal  costs  Is  more  than 
outwel^'hed  by  lab<ir  costs  which.  In  terms 
of  turnover,  are  23  9  percent  lower  thsn  In 
the  United  States,  and  wage  costs  are  only 
one  .sixth  of  thi.>8e  In  the  United  States  A 
pri«if  that  wage  c<iet8  are  far  lower  than 
would  l>e  Justified  by  disadvantages  of  loca- 
tion i.s  that  total  labor  costs,  as  a  ratio  c.f 
undistributed  profits  and  depreciation,  are 
only  0  8  1  In  Mexico,  as  against  43:1  In  the 
United  States  and  wages  In  Mexico  are  not 
even  ;l8  much  as  three  times  higher  than 
(lividei.ds  paid,  while  In  the  United  States 
they  are  ti'-,  times  higher  than  dividends, 
and  m  Great  Hrltaln,  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  France  they  are  from  14 
to  16  times  higher  This  Is  an  Indlcatlorl 
that  In  spite  of  the  great  Investment  needs 
>(  the  Mexican  steel  Industry,  excessively 
large  prohts.  In  relation  to  wagea  paid,  are 
taken   out  of   the   Industry. 

In  determining  whether  the  share  going  to 
labor  IS  a  fair  share  or  not.  consideration 
nuut  be  given,  especially  In  underdeveloped 
ii>untrie».  lu  the  Investment  policy  pursued. 
whether  by  private  enterprises  Independently 
or  at  the  Government's  behest  In  the 
1  irk;e.st  Brazilian  steel  company,  which  Is 
state  owned,  almost  40  percent  of  the  total 
revenue  in  1957  was  used  for  depreciation 
and  reinvestment  Indeed,  luveetments  even 
ev'enried  to  other  economic  sectors,  since 
th.U  money  was  used,  for  Instance,  to  build 
a  .siinca  automobile  factory  with  state  pur- 
•icipation  f'hile.  to<j.  shows  a  deprecia- 
tion rate  of  over  10  percent  of  turnover 
Here  a.;,iln  we  face  the  problem  of  priorities 
as  between  Investments  to  create  necessary 
Job  jpp<^)rtunltle8,  and  higher  wages  for  work- 
ers In  a  highly  profitable  Industry.  An  addi- 
tional complication  would  arise  when.  In 
stich  high-profit  Industries,  wages  are  already 
ab<ive  the  national  average,  so  that  manage- 
metit  and  government  both  oppose  wage  In- 
creases on  the  grounds  that  they  would 
further    distort    the    national    wage    pattern 

To  sum  up.  raw  material  costs  and  natural 
advantages  must  be  taken  Into  account  a* 
fic'ors  In  a.sse.s.sing  International  fair  lab  ir 
standards  and  must  be  viewed  In  the  light 
of  profitability  rates  (the  figure  for  both  dis- 
tributed and  undistributed  profits  com- 
b:r.,'d  1  and  profits  actually  pocketed  by  own- 
ers Al8»j  to  be  considered  Is  whether  the 
iniount  of  undistributed  profits  Is  Justified 
.n  rel.itlon  t-.  capital  outlay  and  Investment 
ne«»ds 
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How  Productivity  Differentials  Counterbal- 
ance Varying  Wage  Costs  In  Main  Metal 
Manufacturing  Sectors 

Some  wage-ooHt  differentials 
To  spotlight  further-  problems  Involved  In 
arriving  at  International  fair  labor  standards, 
we  give  below  Indexes  of  total  wage  ooeta, 
based  on  official  exchange  rates,  for  a  num- 
ber of  countries,  meaiiured  In  terms  of  U.8. 
wage  costs.  These  figures  are  derived  from 
IMF  studies;  those  foi  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical engineering  reJer  to  1967.  for  ship- 
building to  1956,  and  for  the  automobile  in- 
dustry to  1965: 

Indexes  of  to'al  wage  costs 
(I'nit.vl  .'^  aie.s-lOOi 
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This  table  shows  ih  ?  European  wage  costs 
are  generally  equivalent  to  between  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  of  Uii.  wage  costs.  If 
purchasing  power  weie  taken  into  account. 
Austrian  and  Dutch  wage  costs,  which  are 
about  one-fifth  of  those  in  the  United 
States,  would  move  up  In  relation  to  U.S. 
wage  c'lsts  to  a  relatively  greater  extent 
than  would  those  of  other  European  coun- 
tries 

If  European  wage  cusifi  are  calculated  on 
pvirchaslng  power  parities,  they  may  be^re- 
garded  as  varying  between  35  to  50  percent 
of  US  wage  costs  Another  ;mp>ortant  fea- 
t\ire  Is  that  the  diffe.-entlal  between  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  wage  costs  at  official 
rates  of  exchange  Is  ut  least  as  great  as  the 
gap  between  American  and  European  wage 
costs 

More  or  less  coni-iderable  differences  ex- 
ist, of  course,  from  one  sector  to  another. 
This  Is  already  evident  from  the  differences 
prevailing  between  the  various  branches  of 
the  metal  Industry  If  the  gap  between 
European  .nnd  US  wage  costs  appears  to 
be  somewhat  greater  In  the  automobile  In- 
dustry. It  must  be  pointed  out  that  two 
leading  European  motor  manufacturing 
countries.  France  and  Great  Britain,  have 
all  the  same  wage  cost*  (at  official  rates  of 
exchange)  equal  to  some  30  percent  of  those 
In  the  United  States,  though  Germany  Is 
further  behind  and  Italy  Is  at  a  relatively 
low  level.  However,  these  figures  are  for  19S6 
and  it  Is  likely  that.  In  view  of  the  boom 
In  the  Euroj)ean  motor  Industry,  these  two 
latter  countries  have  since  Improved  their 
relative  wage  position.  This  Is  certainly 
true  of  Germany,  where  the  reduction  of 
working  hours  has  brought  some  of  the 
largest  wage  Increases  of  recent  years  In 
Europe.  The  reason  why  wage  cost  dif- 
ferentials between  the  United  States  and 
Europe  are  generally  greater  In  this  sector 
than  In  others  Is  that  American  auto  work- 
ers' wages  are  substantially  higher  than 
those  of  their  fellow  workers  In  other  metal 


account  Is  the  difference  in  productivity 
levels.  Any  agreement  on  fair  labor  stand- 
ards must  be  designed  to  insure  that  the 
remuneration  to  labor  will  keep  in  step  with 
advancing  productivity  as  far  as  possible 
throughout  the  Industry  in  which  it  Is  em- 
ployed or,  in  the  case  of  firms  whose  pro- 
ductivity Is  exceptionally  high,  there  may 
be  Justification  for  wages  to  be  tailored  to 
conditions  in  the  particular  firm.  In  any 
event,  the  effort  to  bring  wage  costs  into 
line  with  productivity  cannot  deter  man- 
agement from  Increasing  productivity 
further,  since  higher  wages  encourage 
mechanization  and  greater  output  cannot 
fail  to  bring  greater  returns  to  capital.  The 
spending  power  of  higher  wages  geared  to 
higher  productivity  will  boost  the  entire 
economy  and  permit  absorption  of  Increased 
output. 

Unfortunately,  adequate  Information  on 
productivity  Is  seriously  lacking.  At  this 
point,  where  we  confine  ourselves  to  indi- 
cating the  size  of  the  problem,  but  without 
quoting  precise,  up-to-date  figures,  such  as 
would  need  to  be  collected  if  specific  cases 
were  dealt  with  under  an  International  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Agreement,  we  can  refer  to 
some  information  available  which  conveys  a 
general  idea  of  the  significance  of  existing 
gaps  In  productivity  levels. 

We  thirefore  take  advantage  of  a  study 
which  has  Just  been  Issued.  This  is  a  com- 
parison of  national  output  and  productivity 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
which  was  undertaken  jointly  by  the  OEEC 
and  the  Dei>artment  of  Applied  Economics 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

This  study,  which  deals  mainly  with  1950, 
as  later  precise  Information  was  not  avail- 
able, shows  that  average  output  per  Amer- 
ican worker  in  1957  was  2.2  times  greater 
than  that  of  his  British  counterpart,  com- 
pared with  a  factor  of  2.1  for  1950.  Accord- 
ing to  the  experts,  any  alteration  since  1950 
has  not  altered  the  picture  radically,  any 
changes  being  rather  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  Hence,  data  In  the  report  may  be 
considered  as  relevant  for  our  present  pur- 
(Kjses. 

Using  a  base  of  100  to  represent  output 
per  British  worker,  the  average  for  all  44 
categories  of  U.S.  Industries  Is  269. 

As  this  difference  In  productivity  is  not 
fully  matched  by  differences   in   wage  rates 


(as  the  ratio  of  average  unit  lahor  costs  fcH- 
tbe  44  U.S.  industries  which  Is  3.56:  2.80. 
shows)  the  net  cost  (or  value  added)  ratios 
show  a  considerable  advantage  in  favor  of 
Great  Britain.  The  net  coat  element  In  this 
ratio  is  taken  to  mean  capital,  labor  costs, 
and  profit  per  unit  of  output,  but  does  not 
include  raw  material  costs.  In  other  words, 
these  three  factors  together  give  an  average 
net  cost  ratio  of  3.65:  2.80  t<x  the  United 
States. 

The  total  of  capital  and  labor  costs  and 
profit  per  unit  of  output  measures  only  a 
part  of  the  final  price.  In  general,  basic 
raw  materials  are  relatively  cheaper  In  the 
United  States,  so  that,  because  of  lower  ma- 
terial costs,  many  industries  for  which  the 
United  States  shows  processing  costs  rela- 
tively higher  than  those  of  Great  Britain  are, 
nevertheless,  highly  competitive.  Thus 
British  export  industries,  according  to  the 
experts,  usually  require  net  cost  (i.e.,  proc- 
essing) ratios  to  be  in  their  favor,  in  order 
to  offset  higher  material  costs. 

T\*elve  out  of  the  44  U.S.  industries 
covered  by  the  report  show  a  productivity 
index  between  150  and  210.  The  center  group 
of  14  industries,  with  the  U.S.  productivity 
index  ranging  between  220  and  274,  includes 
several  sections  where  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  compete  in  world  markets — 
manufacture  of  electric  motors  and  genera- 
tors, tires,  tubes,  and  tobacco  among  other 
products.  But  in  the  remaining  16  Indus- 
tries, including  the  production  of  paint, 
paper,  and  electrical  household  equipment, 
the  United  States  holds  a  substantial  ad- 
vantage, despite  the  higher  wage  levels 
ojjerating. 

There  is  a  general  tendency  for  the  United 
Kingdom  to  show  up  relatively  best  in  tho.se 
Industries  which  are  fairly  old,  established, 
and  which  have  grown  at  a  slow  rate  during 
the  past  few  years — shipbuilding,  linen  and 
woolen  textiles.  These,  however,  are  the 
Industries  most  affected  by  competition  from 
Japan  The  United  States,  on  the  contrary. 
Is  often  seen  to  greatest  advantage  in  those 
industries  which  are  growing  most  rapidly — 
automobiles,  radios  and  chemicals. 

We  now  present,  in  the  form  of  indexes, 
the  main  conclusions  of  this  comparison  of 
national  output  and  productivity.  Insofar  as 
they  are  relevant  to  the  subject  of  this  re- 
port. In  so  doing,  we  confine  our  figures  to 
branches  of  the  metal  industry. 


Ii'liitirf  f}OsUinri  as  hftwrcn  Great  Brilnin  and  the  I'nil^'l  Slofrs  of  irngn^,  output  per  irfi'krr, 
unit  Inhnr  fosl.<,  niid  nit  rnftn  in  selected  hrntirhrs  of  thr  vi(tnj  industry  in  19'>0 

[Oreai  Britain  =  100] 


Shipbuildinjs  and  repairing 

Tools  and  Impleineiits 

Iron  and  steel  foundries  

Metal  working  machinery „ 

Oenerators,  motors,  transformers 

Steel  works  and  rolling  mills  .    . 

Wiredrawing 

Radio 

Electrical  household  equipment 

Agricultural  machinery,  ejcoept  tractor*. 

Automobiles,  trucks,  tractors 

Metal  cans 
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labor  costs 
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U.S.  net 
costs ' 


286 
204 
142 
1.S3 
]((♦) 
1'21 
111 
104 
12H 
W 
88 
111 


Net  costs  include  capiial  and  lalwr  cgsts  together  with  profits  [ht  unit  of  output,  hut  exclude  raw  material  eost.s. 


Theae  most  revealing  statLsties  show  that 
unit  labc«-  costs  In  the  U.S.  shipbuilding  and 
repairing   industry   are   almost  three   times 
higher  than  in  Great  Britain.     This  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Americans'  productivity 
w,^^  .,.   «icir  iriiuw  wor»CT5  in  otner  metal      advantage  In  this  industry  is  very  slight  only, 
fabricating  sectors.     Although  the  same  Is      ^T"^  because  American  output  in  1950  was 
generally  the  case  In  Europe,  the  auto  work-  *^^y  *^  percent  of  British,  and  secondly,  be- 
ers  lead  Is  proportionately  less  marked  *^*^^**  British  shipyards  are  older  established 
.T^           ^     ^^^     .                                 *nd   therefore  certainly  have  some  advan- 
The  productivity  factor                         ^age    In    experience.     This    Industry    is    no 
In    establishing    international    fair    labor      doubt  a  clear  case  where  British  wage  coets 
standards,  a  primary  factor  to  be  taken  Into      are  unfair  In  relation  to  those  In  the  United 


States.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  U.S.  shipbuilding  wages  are  not  designed 
to  be  competitive  on  the  world  ahlpbuildlng 
market,  and  are  in  fact  maintained  at  a  high 
level  by  Oovernment  subsidiaa,  while  em- 
ployment tor  American  shipyards  is  more  c»- 
less  guaranteed  by  Government  restrictions 
on  the  purchase  of  fcM^lgn-bullt  ships  by 
American  shipowners.  At  the  tame  time,  an- 
other aspect  of  this  case  is  that  British  ship- 
yards, like  others  In  E\ux>pe,  are  forced  to 
build  Bhipe  for  the  world  market,  where  they 
face  such  c<Hnpetltlon  as  that  from  Japan. 
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Two  oUmt  wtctan  when  then  might  t>« 
groxxmi*  for  oooiplalnts  of  unfair  labor  stand- 
ards In  Oraat  Britain,  again  In  relaUon  to 
American  wagoa.  are  the  tool  and  Implement 
Indxistry  and  metalworklnc  machinery  con- 
struction. Indeed,  theae  are  the  sectors  In 
which  the  Americana  complain  of  stiff  Euro- 
pean competition  throvtgh  low  pricea.  It  is 
also  a  sector  where,  even  In  the  United 
States,  there  are  many  me<llum-slzed  and 
smaller  firms  catering  for  special  customer 
requirements.  Thus  the"  Americana  cannot 
here  enjoy  advantages  derived  from  mass 
production  to  the  same  extent  as  La  other 
cases. 

AoMrlcan  employers  have  therefore  re- 
sorted to  various  means  of  self-defense. 
Some,  especially  smaller  producers  with  no 
export  market,  would  like  to  have  the  pro- 
tection of  higher  tariffs.  Larger,  export- 
oriented  firms  are  leaa  Inclined  to  such  a 
solution,  because  they  fear  retaliation 
against  their  export  business.  Other  means 
of  holding  the  market  which  some  producers 
are  employing  include  cost-cutting,  stand- 
ardizing parts  and  redesignating  machines 
for  greater  simplicity  and  customer  appeal. 
Another  Importuit  defense  line  of  big 
firms  Is  an  attempt  to  establish  new  produc- 
tion units  or  acquire  Interest*  in  flrma 
abroad.  In  order  to  maintain  and  expand 
export  markets.  An  example  of  this  trend  Is 
the  purchase  of  a  50-percent  Interest  by 
Kearney  and  Trecker  In  a  British  company 
It  ^9.<\  previously  licensed  to  make  Its  tools. 
According  to  U  3.  employer  sources,  com- 
panies representing  half  of  n.S.  machine 
tool  capacity  have  worked  out  some  kind  of 
foreign  deal,  and  the  proportion  U  expected 
to  grow  to  75  percent  In  a  couple  of  years. 

Some  of  these  forma  of  employer  defensive 
action  can  do  considerable  harm  to  American 
labor  In  this  Industry.  It  woiild  thus  seem, 
on  the  basis  of  available  Information,  that 
some  agreement  on  International  fair  labor 
standards  would  be  applicable  In  this  sector. 
Another  Industry  In  which  there  have  been 
many  oomplalnta  of  unfair  labor  standards 
abroad,  and  attempts  In  the  United  States 
to  exclude  Imports,  is  the  generators,  motors 
and  tranaformera  sector.  In  this  case  U.S. 
unit  labor  coeta  are  roughly  60  percent  higher 
than  British  and  their  net  oosU.  not  count- 
ing raw  materials,  are  two-thlrda  higher. 
Here  also  there  would  appear,  on  the  face  of 
It,  to  be  some  cause  for  the  Americana'  feel- 
ing that  their  labor  standards  are  being  un- 
dercut. At  this  point,  the  question  of 
whether  American  labor  Is  actually  suffering 
as  a  result  of  foreign  competition  arlsea. 
The  electric  equipment  makers  concede  that 
the  volume  of  competing  Imports  Is  small. 
In  the  last  1  years.  Installed  capacity  of  for- 
eign generating  equipment  came  to  about 
370.000  kilowatts,  or  only  about  one  four- 
hundredths  of  total  US.  capacity.  Imports 
of  all  electrical  product*  are  at  present  run- 
ning about  tlOO  million  annually:  the  US. 
exports  seven  times  more  than  It  Imports  In 
this  category. 

Despite  American  manufacturers'  denials 
that  Increased  foreign  competition  h.vs  any 
bearing  on  the  matter,  recently  announced 
price  reductions,  amounting  In  the  case  of 
General  Electric  to  2!4  to  13  percent,  which 
will  be  Immediately  followed  by  Westing- 
house  and  the  others,  may  undoubtedly  be 
attributed  to  price  pressure  from  abroad. 
In  an  Industry  such  aa  thla,  where  a  few 
lar^  producers  entirely  dominate  the  mar- 
ket, there  Is  all  the  greater  temptation  for 
thoee  few  to  make  thelra  an  administered - 
price  Industry.  Allegatlona  of  thla  kind 
would  seem  to  be  oonfirmed  by  complaints 
from  local.  Federal  and  State  agencies  that. 
In  the  electrical  equipment  tnduatry,  X3JS. 
manufacturers  submit  Identical  prloea  In 
blda  for  contracts. 

Any  euggeetlon   that  there  la  a  threat  to 
the  employment  of  AnMrtcan  labor  In  this 


sector  as  a  result  of  foreign  pHce  competi- 
tion loees  force,  in  view  of  eetlmates  that 
electric  generating  capacity  In  the  United 
States  Is  growing  by  15  percent  a  year.  The 
vitality  of  the  market  Is  proved  by  a  recent 
Weetlnghouse  announcement  of  138  million 
eXF>anslon  In  Its  generating  equipment 
planU.  In  plant  rearrangement  It  will  use 
new  tools  and  new  production  technique*. 
It  was  certainly  moet  fortunate  that  some 
foreign  competition  wa«  able  to  make  It*  ef- 
fect felt  at  a  time  when  the  market  was  ex- 
panding rapidly  and  when  otherwise  the 
manufacturers  might  have  been  greatly 
tempted  to  exploit  the  favorable  trading 
conditions.  This  situation  forced  American 
productivity  up  and  thereby  created  a  need 
for  new  electrical  guods  manufacturing 
equipment,  thus  also  providing  additional 
employment  opportunities  for  the  machine 
construction  Industry 

In  other  sectors  also,  steel  for  Instance, 
increfieed  pressure  of  prices  from  abroad 
should  have  a  salutary  effect  on  such  ad- 
mlnlstered-prlce  Industrie*  and  should  help 
to  bring  about  price  reductions,  before  which 
there  can  be  no  Justification  for  complaints 
on  the  score  of  foreign  competition. 

A*  regards  steelmaklng  and  wire  drawing, 
the  slightly  higher  than  British  unit  labor 
costs  In  the  American  steel  Industry,  as  al- 
readv  suggested,  represent  no  handicap  lo 
the  US  industry's  competitive  ability  This 
was  recognlxed  by  the  American  authorltle* 
themselves  when  they  dismissed  four  US. 
companies'  complaints  about  foreign  compe- 
tition In  the  market  f  >r  wire  product*  and 
nails 

The  table  showing  the  relative  position  as 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  SUte* 
makes  It  clear  that  US  Industries  have  the 
greatest  productl. ity  advantage  In  durable 
consumer  goods,  where  their  productivity  Is 
from  4  to  4'i  times  more  than  that  In  Great 
Britiiln.  This  productivity  Is  Influenced  by 
the  fact  that  American  oxitput  In  theee  in- 
dustries Is  many  times  greater  than  In  Great 
Britain.  For  Instance,  in  1950,  In  electric 
household  equipment  and  radl(ie  it  wa*  about 
8  limes  the  British  output,  and  In  automo- 
bile, truck  and  tractor  manufacturing,  out- 
put wa*  13  to  16  time*  greater  than  In 
Britain  The  United  States  thus  derives  a 
considerable  productivity  advantat^e  from  Its 
maas  production,  on  a  scale  as  yet  unequaled 
:vnywliere  else  In  the  world.  Aa  the  table 
shows.  In  all  of  these  sectors  the  US.  unit 
labor  cost  la  Ijwer  than  In  Britain,  so  that 
these  d.it.i  suggest  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion here  of  unfair  lal>)r  standards  to  the 
detriment  uf  the  United  State*. 

Tiie  correlation  between  mass  prixluctiun 
and  productivity  which  Is  so  strikingly  re- 
vealed here,  will  enable  Europe  to  make  good 
Eoni?  of  its  leeway  in  pr'XluctivUy,  as  the 
European   market   broadens. 

With  regard  to  radio  and  household  equip- 
ment manufacturing,  It  1*  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  U  3  advantage  in  unit  labor 
costs  Is  more  than  outweighed,  especially 
In  the  latter  case,  by  the  two  additional 
factors,  higher  capital  outlay  and  higher 
profits.  European  Industries  might  thus  be 
competitive,  despite  the  great  productivity 
advance  enjoyed  by  the  United  States,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  costs  of  raw  materials 
do  not  affect  the  position  as  greatly  a*  in 
leas  labor-intensive  Industries.  In  addition, 
where  steel,  the  price  of  which  varle*  rela- 
Uvely  little  throughout  the  world.  1*  the 
main  raw  material  ti*ed.  the  raw  material 
cost  factor  will  again  be  of  minor  Impor- 
tance. In  high  energy  consuming  Industries, 
however,  the  United  State*  enjoys  a  sub- 
stantial advantage. 

In  the  case  of  agricultural  machinery  and 
automobUea,  the  difference  In  unit  labor 
costa  for  1050  1*  one- fifth  and  more  than 
one- quarter  respectively  It  may  therefore 
be  aseumed  that  even  today  American  unit 


labor  coat*  have  not  overtaken  the  Brlttah 
level  and.  In  any  case,  have  not  •xo— ded 
It,  especially  as  there  were  lubataattol  wage 
Increasea.  not  only  In  the  ^^mTlnan.  but 
aUo   In   the   Brltlah   Industry   (luring   these 


Although  the  expert*  maintain  thaX  the 
productivity  dlflerentlaia  whloh  aztotad  In 
1»60  stlU  remain  largely  unchanged.  It  U 
nonet  helea*  poealble  In  motor  manutactur- 
Lng.  far  Instance.  In  view  of  the  propor- 
Uonately  greaUr  recent  Incraae*  in  Brltlah 
uutput,  that  the  differential  hae  been  aome- 
whut  reduced.  Even  If.  as  the  experts  aay. 
the  gap  in  overall  productivity  In  the  United 
States  and  the  British  induatzlea  ha*  not 
altered  greatly.  Individual  British  firm*  may 
have  achieved  a  striking  advance  a*  a  result 
of  installation  of  modem  equipment,  but 
here  again  American  firms  have  made  sus- 
tained efforts  to  keep  their  lead.  Thl*  Is 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  net  cost*  which, 
apart  from  profits.  Include  capital  expen- 
diture for  modernization  and  reaearcb,  are 
shown  in  the  table  to  be  22  percent  higher 
in  rel.itlon  to  British  costs  than  are  unit 
lab<ir  costs. 

Collective     Bargaining     To     Remedy    Labor 
Standards  In  International  Corporatlona 

Our  rem.irka  here  concerning  the  effect  of 
productivity  on  unit  labor  cost*  relate  mora 
specincally  to  Great  Britain.  The  lower  pro- 
ductivity in  Britain  has  a  striking  effect,  a* 
shown  here.  In  raising  unit  labor  cost*  In 
comparison  with  American  cost*.  Thl*  Is 
true  of  all  the  European  countries,  though 
it  must  be  remembered  that  In  their  cases 
productivity  will  compare  more  favorably 
with  Britain's  in  some  caaee,  and  In  other* 
again  less  favorably.  In  certain  eountrles. 
such  a*  Western  Germany,  particular  Indus- 
tries or  firms  may.  as  a  result  of  war  de- 
struction, have  been  completely  rebuilt  In 
keeping  with  the  latest  technical  knowledge, 
so  that  their  productivity  Is  better  able  to 
stand  comparison  with  that  of  the  United 
States.  In  such  cases,  the  lower  wages  paid 
In  Europe,  combined  with  a  level  of  produc- 
tivity not  too  far  behind  that  In  America, 
will  lead  to  disparities  In  unit  labor  coeU 
that  might  be  considered  to  represent  unfair 
labor  standards. 

One  important  conclusion  presents  Itaelf. 
Apart  from  comparison*  of  Industrywide  pro- 
ductivity. It  would  be  moat  tueful  to  have 
productivity  comparisons  between  principal 
firms  In  exporting  and  Importing  countrle*. 
It  Is  possible,  for  Instance,  that  plants  of 
such  firms  as  General  Motors  European  sub- 
sidiaries have  a  productivity  rate  much  near- 
er that  of  OM's  American  plants  than  would 
appear  from  Industrywide  statistics.  Thus 
wages  In  a  GM  subsidiary  plant  might  be  sub- 
standard as  compared  with  those  of  the 
firm's  main  producing  units  In  the  United 
States. 

It  is  particularly  In  the  case  of  such  world- 
wide corporations  as  these  that  the  trade 
unions  should  themselves,  or  with  the  help 
of  Independent  economic  institutes  with 
which  they  have  connections,  undertake  this 
type  of  productivity  and  wage  comparisons, 
to  obtain  collective  bargaining  material. 
Sufllclent  Information  on  output,  number 
of  employees,  hours  worked  and  wages  of 
these  firms  Is  available  to  permit  of  such 
studies.  Where  data  show  that  conditions 
throughout  any  Industry  would  not  Justify 
complaints  on  the  score  of  unfair  labor 
Bt&ndarda,  but  It  can  be  proved  that  unfair 
Btandarda  do  nevertheless  exist  as  between 
leading  production  units  In  the  particular 
sector.  It  la  up  to  the  trade  mulons  to  cor- 
rect such  Individual  situations  tj  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Action  through  ooHeettve  tiargmtntng  to 
remedy  unfair  labor  standards  as  between 
leading  firma  which  compete  In  each  other's 
markets    offers    the    advantage    that    other 
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aspects  besides  unit  labor  costs  can  receive 
much  closer  attention  than  would  be  the 
case  If  those  unfair  labor  standards  were  the 
subject  of  negotiation  'OBder  an  Interna- 
tional agreement,  which  would  be  mainly 
concerned  with  Industrywide  conditions. 
Important  among  theee  other  aspects  Is  the 
financial  poaltlon  of  a  particular  firm,  with 
special  reference  to  Ita  profits.  The  Oerman 
company,  Adam  Opel,  for  Instance,  which  is 
wholly  owned  by  the  American  General 
Motors  Corp.,  In  1968  recorded  total  profits, 
including  profits  brought  forward  from  pre- 
vious years,  of  DMa48.4  mlUlon  (gOSi)  mU- 
llon).  a  sum  which  exceed*  the  firm'*  orlg- 
liuil  capital  and  reeerves.  It  paid  dividends 
of  DM126  million  (>30  million),  equal  to 
62.5  percent  of  original  coital,  and  left  a 
further  DM124  million  carryover  of  profits  to 
the  next  year. 

In  the  case  of  another  German  motor  num- 
ufacturer,  Daimler-Benz  AG,  profits  before 
taxes  amounted  to  DM300  million  <g71  mU- 
Uon ) ,  which  Is  equal  to  72  percent  of  the 
original  capital.  On  the  strength  of  such 
profits,  the  company  had  no  trouble  in  in- 
creasing dividends  from  12  to  18  percent. 

Such  fact*  should  receive  full  consideration 
In  any  aa*e**ment  of  firm*'  ability  to  in- 
creaae  labor'*  share,  proportionate  to  produc- 
tivity, thu*  ^uclng  any  differential*  in  unit 
labor  cost*  which  may  exlat. 

Wage*  Related  to  Productivity  of  Individual 
Firm*,  Entire  Industries  or  Nations  a*  a 
Whole 

One  problem  that  cannot  be  overlooked  In 
any  attempt  to  equalize  unit  labor  costs  as 
between  any  two  countries  arises  when  the 
particular  Industry  In  one  of  thoee  countries 
ha*  a  much  higher  level  of  productivity  than 
the  average  throughout  the  economy,  with 
the  result  that  wages  proportionate  its  pro- 
ductivity would  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
general  wage  structure.  This  is  generally 
the  chief  consideration  In  European  wage 
patterns.  The  trade  unions  seek  to  share 
among  all  the  Nation's  workers  the  social 
gain  accruing  from  overall  productivity  ad- 
vance. This  contrasts  with  the  usual  con- 
ception In  the  United  States,  where  the  gen- 
eral principle  is  for  labor  to  take  out  in 
wagea  all  that  the  industry  can  afford  and 
is  willing  to  pay.  Plant^by-plant  bargain- 
ing serves  to  Implement  this  policy.  It  leads 
to  large,  prosperous  enterprises  setting  the 
pace  for  wages  throughout  their  industries. 
In  European  countries  union  policy  favors 
rather  industrywide  levels,  and  wage  de- 
mands are  therefore  adjusted  to  less  profit- 
able firms'  ability  to  pay.  This,  especially 
In  recent  years,  has  given  management  ever 
greater  opportunities  to  grant,  as  a  paternal- 
istic gesture,  wage  Increases  subject  to  no 
contractual  guarantee. 

Another  handicap  In  some  European 
countries  Is  that  It  Is  more  or  leas  tacitly 
agreed  that  the  highest  wages  should  be 
paid  In  coal  mining,  an  Industry  now  gen- 
erally Involved  In  economic  difficulties.  If 
Investigations  connected  with  fair  labor 
standards  were  to  lead  in  Europe  to  greater 
presstire  on  high  productivity  enterprises  in 
a  strong  financial  position,  this  might  inject 
more  dynamism  Into  bargaining  policies, 
which  would  become  more  fiexlble  and  more 
consistent  with  the  actual  position  of  indi- 
vidual firms.  Gains  for  workers  in  more 
advanced  Industries,  by  the  very  distortion 
of  the  wage  structxire  to  which  they  lead, 
would  have  an  economically  desirable  effect 
In  providing  some  leverage  for  negotiating 
general  wage  Increases. 

In  addition,  social  benefits,  such  as  shorter 
working  hours,  guaranteed  incomes,  longer 
vacations,  equal  pay  for  men  and  women, 
which  the  trade  unions  seek  to  obtain  in 
high  productivity  industries  first,  but  which 
they  try  to  extend  as  soon  as  possible  to 
workers   in  lew  i»osperous  industries,  are 


also  important  factors  In  Improving  general 
labor  standards. 

High  Profits  Should  Finance  Prloe  aeducttona 
as  Well  as  Wage  Increases 

Where  huge  profits  are  being  made,  like 
those  quoted  for  two  German  motor  manu- 
facturers, from  a  German  point  of  view  there 
should  be  a  price  reduction.  In  addition  to 
an  adjustment  of  wages  to  productivity.  The 
same  applies  of  cotirse  to  the  American  auto- 
mobile Industry  where,  notwithstanding 
higher  UjB.  wagee,  a  reduction  in  prices  could 
well  be  borne  by  the  industry  and  would  have 
beneficial  effects  throtighout  the  economy.^ 

It  has  been  estimated  by  experts  that  the 
selling  price  of  leading  nuikes  of  German 
cars,  including  the  Volkswagen,  Opel  Bekord 
and  Mercedes  180,  could  be  reduced  by  30 
percent  without  in  any  way  weakening  those 
firms'  flnanclft]  position.  Assuming  that  the 
present  cost  price  of  a  standard  Volkswagen 
is  about  DMa,0OO,  this  would  mean  that  the 
seUlng  pHce  of  DM4,600  (untU  1055  DM5,400) 
could  be  cut  by  some  DMOao. 

Unf(Hi;\inately,  the  tendency  is  for  firms, 
rather  than  reduce  prices  imder  pressure  of 
international  competition  and  thereby  run 
the  riak  of  curtailing  their  profits,  to  main- 
tain price  levels  which  give  them  a  low 
breakeven  point,  even  when  operating  at  low 
capacity. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  In  European  cotmtries 
wages  In  the  metal  Industry,  especially  the 
booming  motor  vehicle  sector,  are  among 
the  highest  in  their  economies.  This  must 
certainly  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  ojm- 
parison  of  European  and  American  unit  labor 
costs.  One  Important  economic  and  even 
political  problem,  which  we  have  outlined 
in  the  first  chapter  of  thl*  report,  comes  Into 
the  picture  here.  This  is  the  need  to  avoid 
any  action  which  would  hinder  expanding 
industries  in  the  two  industrialized  contl- 
nenta,  on  whose  continued  exptuislon  the 
development  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
depends. 

V.  Feasibility  of  action  under  an  agreement 

on  international  fair  labor  standards 

Possible  Source  of  Background  Information 

for  Action  by  Unions 

It  will  be  seen  fnxn  the  preceding  section 
of  ovLi  report  Ihat  the  process  of  investiga- 
tion into  cases  of  unfair  labor  standards  and 
the  drawing  of  correct  conclusions  based  on 
those  investigations  is  the  key  to  the  effica- 
cy of  the  whole.  Such  inquiries,  a*  al- 
ready stressed,  could  provide  trade  unions 
with  arguments  for  use  in  their  collective 
bargaining. 

Action  which  the  proposed  agreement  on 
international  fair  labor  standards  could  re- 
quire governments  to  take  should  have  two 
main  purposes.  One  would  be,  where  it  is 
Justified  and  necessary,  to  protect,  by  with- 
drawal of  tariff  concessions  and  special  com- 
pensatory tariffs,  the  wages  and  Jobs  of 
workers  with  higher  living  standards.  The 
other  would  be,  by  exposing  unfair  labor 
standards,  and  imposing  the  tariffs  sug- 
gested, to  give  an  impetus  for  the  improve- 
ment, as  fast  and  as  far  as  possible,  of  living 
standards  in  countries  shown  to  have  in- 
adequate standards.  This  would  conceivably 
provide  trade  unions  with  a  lever  tot  pro- 
gressive action. 

Throughout  this  report  we  have  laid  the 
utmost  stress  on  the  f  timlshing  -  of  data, 
because  the  outcome  of  negotiations  between 
countries  would  be  based  on  the  Informa- 
tion supplied.  Factfinding,  even  by  a  compe- 
tent agency,  will  not  in  Itself  be  equivalent 
to  a  decision  on  any  case.  As  with  economic 
affairs  In  general,  action  proceeding  out  of 
such  informaticm  will  depend  on  the  IntCT- 
play  of  forces  as  betw<^n  management,  com- 
merce and  labor:  they  will  make  their  In- 
fluence felt  through  their  governments,  with 
which  the  ultimate  decision  rests,  in  the 
light  both  of  overall   economic  c(»isldera- 


tlons  and  reclimjcal  trade  rdations  with 
other  countries  concerned  In  any  particular 
case. 

Unsultablllty  of  Quotas 
Our  suggestions  for  action  by  goremments 
Include,  for  Importing  oountrlea.  the  with- 
drawal of  concessions  already  granted,  their 
refusal  to  grant  new  conreaaions  to  tacpoeXmn 
having  tmfalr  labor  standards,  the  suspen- 
sion of  obligations,  or  the  Impoattion  of  a 
ccxnpensfttory  tariff.  For  obTlous  reasons, 
there  Is  no  hint  of  qtiotas,  a  form  of  retalla- 
Uxj  action  generally  recognized  as  catising 
contraction  of  trade.  Quotas  are  plainly 
indefensible  as  a  form  of  economic  action, 
all  the  Joan  so  because,  once  Introduced, 
they  are  extremely  dUBcult  to  abolish, 
chiefly  due  to  their  being  Impoaed  by  admin- 
istrative, not  p<u-liamentary  action.  Firstly, 
they  serve  merely  to  eliminate  competition 
on  any  import  market  by  a  low-wage  coun- 
try, whilst  a  ctxnpensatory  tariff  would  per- 
mit the  exporter  to  try  to  maintain  the  vol- 
tutie  of  exports,  but  at  a  corrected  price 
level.  Secondly,  by  restricting  an  export 
market,  quotas  would  tempt  exporters  to 
raise  prices  in  that  market  where  they  are 
assured  of  sales  for  a  limited  quantity  of 
products,  and  the  added  margin  of  unit 
profit  would  probably  simply  go  into  the 
pocket*  of  manufacturers  and  traders. 

Action  Doubtful  Where  Retaliation  Might 
Ensue 

In  recent  years,  a  nun\ber  of  governments 
have  enacted  antidumping  legislation,  but 
have  never  been  able  to  Implement  It  for  the 
following  two  reasons,  which  represent  ma- 
jor vreaknesses  also  in  any  agreement  on  fair 
labor  standards,  and  could  render  it  im- 
possible of  application.  If  trade  unions  in 
an  Importing  country  complain  that  a  par- 
ticular Indtistry  Is  being  hurt  by  low  prices 
due  to  unfadr  \&bar  standards  abroad,  and 
finally  induce  their  government  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  exporting  covmtry,  the 
latter  may  In  the  meantime  have  corrected 
its  price  level,  thus  putting  a  stop  to  further 
complaints  from  unions  In  the  other  coun- 
try, even  though  the  price  correction  may 
well  be  brought  about  through  higher  profits 
to  employers,  not  better  vniges  for  workers, 
in  the  exporting  country.  In  such  cases,  an 
investigation  should  still  be  called  for.  If 
this  Is  no  longer  possible  tmder  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  itself,  then  trade  unions 
should  be  able,  for  instance  through  the 
CLO,  to  expoee  such  cases  of  exploitation  of 
labor.  Annual  reviews  of  the  state  of  labor 
standards  would  give  at  least  some  assur- 
ance that,  once  a  case  of  unfair  labor  stand- 
ards is  exposed,  the  employers  cannot  cor- 
rect prices  to  their  own  exclusive  benefit. 

The  second  weakness  is  that,  even  where 
there  is  Justifiable  cause  for  complaint,  igi- 
ix>rting  countries  may  hesitate  to  seek  cor- 
rection of  unfair  labor  standards,  or  may 
withdraw  their  objections,  where  they  feel 
that  the  exporting  country  Is  In  a  position 
to  retort  by  restriction  of  Imports  of  other 
products  which  it  purchases  from  the  would- 
be  plaintiff  country. 

Besides  this,  no  government  Is  blameless 
and  may  similarly  refrain  from  action  on 
unfair  labor  standards  elsewhere  If  it  has 
reason  to  apprehend  cotinteraocusatlons  of 
state  subsidies  or  other  enticements  to  Its 
ov<m  export  industries.  Norway,  for  Instance, 
which  enacted  antidumping  legislation  In 
1054,  dealt  with  16  complaints  from  its  home 
industries,  but  took  no  action  on  any  of 
them,  although  the  conditions  required  by 
the  law  were  satlcfled  In  several,  because  It 
found  action  to  be  unpracUeable. 

Below  we  give  a  table  whlcb  shows  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  i4>pllcatlons 
for  enforcement  of  antidumping  legislation 
or  countervailing  duties  was  rejected  by  the 
governments  which  had  passed  such  legis- 
lation. 
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It  la  Itardly  to  t»  expoctad  that  »n  intem«- 
tlonaJ  fair  labor  itandarda  agreement  would 
fare  any  better. 

Fair  Labor   Standards   and   Communist 
Countries 

A  further  problem  wblcb  muat  not  be  over- 
looked la  tbe  dlfflculty  of  Implementing  an 
agreement  on  fair  labor  standards  under  the 
world  political  conditions  now  prevailing. 
The  free  nations  would  face  great  hazards  In 
worlLing  out  and  bringing  Into  operation  any 
such  acreemeot  aa  long  as  some  of  the 
numerlcaaiy  axul  Industrially  powerful  na- 
tions continue  their  present  practices  of  of- 
fering goods  at  political  prices,  unrelated  to 
the  real  cost  of  production.  Baalc  data  from 
such  countries,  requisite  fur  implementation 
oX  an  agreement,  would  be  either  lackJing  or 
untnvtworthy.  Nor  could  there  be  any 
proepect  In  those  cases  of  forcing  corrective 
measures,  through  trade  union  action,  to 
insure  fair  labor  standards.  Already  there 
have  been  numerous  instances  where  Russia 
has  delivered  or  undertalLen  to  deliver  goods 
to  a  particular  marlcet,  but  has  later  ceased 
such  supplies  or  transferred  them  elsewhere, 
at  the  dictates  of  its  political  and  economic 


Where  such  an  agreement  as  that  proposed 
would  be  impracticable  for  these  political 
reasona,  the  free  world  would  have  to  try  to 
protect  itself  against  price  undercutting 
from  the  Saatem  bloc  by  antidumping  meas- 
ures like  those  provided  for  In  QATT  and 
In  the  various  countries'  national  legislation, 
although  this  too  presents  difficulties.  To 
provide  even  this  measure  of  protection, 
actual  prices  of  goods  from  the  Eastern  bloc 
could,  in  the  absence  of  proper  data,  be  esti- 
mated only,  by  analogy  with  other  countries' 
exDort  prices.  Certain  bilateral  agreements 
between  Communist  and  non-Conununlst 
countries  have  already  been  so  designed  as  to 
provide  protection  against  dumping. 

Need  for  Realism  In  Proposed  Agreement 

It  Is  Important  that  an  agreement  '^n 
International  fair  labor  standards  be  as 
realistic  as  possible  and  be  concetv»'d  In  such 
a  way  as  to  convince  exporting  and  Importing 
countries  of  Its  generally  beneficial  effects. 
It  should  of  course  also  comply  with  prac- 
tices established  under  OATT.  One  of  these 
practices  Is  that  no  complaint  can  be  raised 
unless  a  country  can  prove  that  conditions 
elsewhere  are  causing  or  threatening  ma- 
terlal  Injury  to  Its  Industry.  Viewed  real- 
istically, too.  unless  factors  such  as  the  gen- 
eral state  and  resources  of  exporting  nations' 
economies  were  specifically  allowed  for  In 
Its  terms,  no  propoeal  for  an  agreement 
would  receive  the  two-thirds  majority  re- 
quired at  OA1T. 

Other  situations  which  might  mlUtate 
against  implementation  of  an  agreement  on 
fair  labor  standards  might  conceivably  artae 
when  a  lower  standard  country,  for  instance 


In  Burope.  exports  goods  to  the  United  States 
and  thereby  Inflicts  damage  on  the  U  S.  in- 
dU8tt7  in  question.  In  response  to  com- 
plaints, the  Suropaan  country  might  well 
point  to  Its  need  to  compete  on  the  world 
market  against  an  even  lower  standard  In- 
dustry, for  Instance,  that  of  Japan.  It  would 
be  plainly  difficult  to  require  the  government 
of  the  European  country  to  force  Its  indus- 
try to  try  to  draw  level  with  American  labor 
conditions  In  such  triangular  situations. 

There  are,  however,  other  considerations 
which  speak  In  favor  of  some  Instrument  like 
an  agreement  on  International  fair  labor 
standards.  For  Instance,  a  number  of  coun- 
tries have  not  yet  extended  to  Japan  the 
most  favored  nation  clause,  because  they 
consider  Japanese  export  prices  as  equivalent 
to  dumping.  Were  a  fair  lat>or  standards 
agreement  of  this  nature  In  operation, 
products  oould  be  dealt  with  Individually, 
taking  all  aspects  Into  account,  so  that  Japan 
oould  benefit  in  practice  by  moet-favored- 
natlnn  treatment  In  Justified  cases. 

The  existence  of  a  fair  labor  standards 
agreement  would.  In  the  unions'  eyes,  be 
preferable  to  actions  such  as  are  now  beln;^ 
taken  under  agreements  between  Japan  and 
Western  Germany  and  Canada,  for  Instance, 
whereby  Japan  Is  voluntarily  undertaking 
Itself  to  restrict  its  exports  of  goods  to  which 
the  Importing  country  reacts  In  a  particu- 
larly sensitive  manner.  Such  self-lmpoeed 
export  restriction  agreements  are  funda- 
mentally only  prcitectlonUm  In  another 
form,  with  the  quotas  impcx^ed,  not  by  the 
Importing,  but  by  the  exporting  country. 
.''elf-Imposed  export  taxes  would  fall  Into 
the  same  category  It  Is  sisrnlflcant  that 
a::r<?ements  of  this  nature  at  present  apply 
chlefiy  to  textile  products,  where  the  unfair 
labor  ptanrtards  factor  'ooms  especially  large. 
While  this  type  of  action  provides  relatively 
ea.=y  protection  for  any  Importing  country's 
Industry,  provided  that  Indirect  Imports  via 
third  countries  can  be  eJIectlveiy  controlled. 
It  does  nnthlnii?  to  encourage  bt-tter  labor 
standards  In  the  exporting  country,  which 
thus  eludes  any  of  the  presaxire  that  might 
arise  from  a  fair  labor  standards  agreement. 

Althuui?h  it  would  probably  be  extremely 
difficult.  Ln  most  cases,  to  take  action  under 
an  agreement  on  International  fair  labor 
standards,  even  once  It  had  found  universal 
acceptance,  such  an  Instrument  would  have 
the  merit  of  showing  up  In  the  International 
forum  Instances  where  action  would  be  nec- 
essaj-v.  It  would  thus  cause  governments  to 
search  their  consciences  and  would  point 
the  moral  In  particular  situations,  for  it 
would  set  a  standard  by  which  no  govern- 
ment would  wish  to  fall  t<jo  patently.  By 
the  mere  fact  of  Its  existence,  It  could  exer- 
cise a  beneficial  effect,  even  if  It  were  not 
Implemented  U)  the  letter. 

On  Its  own,  however,  an  axrreement  on  In- 
ternational fair  labor  standards  would  not 
be  emuj^h.  Freer  trade  with  pruper  social 
safei^uards,  accompanied  by  efforts  to 
achieve  better  living  standards  everywhere, 
miut  come  about  as  the  result  of  manifold 
forma  of  action,  which  will  l>e  enumerated 
In  the  next  section.  Apart  from  any  gov- 
ernment action  that  may  be  required,  ad- 
vances In  this  fleld  will  He  largely  In  the 
hands  of  trade  unions,  which  will  have  to 
serve  as  the  motive  force  for  progress. 

VL    CHANNELS    rO«    ACTION    TO    PVOMOTX    INTXX- 
NATIONAL    WAOt   LABOI  STANDaCOS    I.N    EXPAND- 

iNO  razE  tkadb 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  analysis  of  prob- 
lems involved  In  the  removal  of  trade  bar- 
riers in  (\Kh  a  way  as  to  promote  economic 
and  social  progress  In  all  countries,  we 
propose  that  the  IkIP  Initiate  actica  on 
international  (air  labor  standards  throtigh 
the  various  channels  or  by  the  means 
enumerated  In  this  section. 

In  order  to  start  the  ball  rolllns;,  IM7 
afflltfctee.  in  oooperatlon  with  their  uatioual 


trade  union  center*,  should  tafe*  tiM 
up  with  their  goveminenta.  Tei  VBder  th* 
International  Sugar  Agieaoiit  and  the 
Kuropean  Kconomlc  CoBomaalty.  forsm- 
menu  have  already  admitted  tto*t  there 
should  tM  fair  labor  standards  but  without 
setUng  them  down  In  any  elaar  dallnlttoa 
or  making  any  prorlalon  for  aettoa  to  laaure 
their  obeerrance.  Hence  It  would  ba  proper 
for  the  trade  unions,  which  ara  tlie  cargani- 
zations  beat  fitted  for  such  aetkm,  to  put 
preesure  on  governments  to  adoptracme  more 
tangible  conception  of  what  fair  labor  stand- 
ards should  mean  and  how  they  attould  be 
put  Into  effect. 

Immediate  action  should  be  takan  by  the 
niF  itaelf,  as  well  as  through  the  ICFTU. 
Its  regional  organization  for  KurofM,  and 
trade  union  representatives  within  the 
Eurr|iean  Economic  Community  and  the 
Coal  and  Steel  Cconmunlty  to  -haTe  basic 
inquiries  and  some  studies  wltlk  rafard  to 
International  fair  labor  standarda  nnder- 
takcn  without  delay.  Action  tliroufh  gov- 
ernmental agencies  may  be  sununarlaad  as 
follows: 

In  OATT 

A  proposal  for  a  basic  agreement  on  Inter- 
national fair  labor  standards  mlgbt  ha  sub- 
mitted to  OATT,  as  the  overall  international 
trade  organization  for  the  five  oountrles. 
Su.  h  an  aKretment  would  lay  down  ttoa  prin- 
ciples of  (uLr  labor  standards,  metbods  of 
objective  Investigation  and  forma  ol  progrss- 
s.ve  action  by  g  vcruments  to  encourage 
free  trade,  with  the  necessary  social  safe- 
guards, and  with  the  Intent  to  raUe  living 
standards  everywhere. 

A  small  International  oOioe  within  OATT. 
or  at  the  disposal  of  QATT,  ahould  be  aet  up 
to  undertake  the  case  studiaa  and  periodic 
reviews  which  the  agreement  requirca. 
(Detailed  proposals  for  such  an  agreeinent 
are    attached    to   this  report.) 

In  Regional  Economic  Instltuttona 

International  organizations  for  regional 
economic  cooperation  or  Integration  already 
established,  such  as  OEEC,  the  European 
Economic  Community,  and  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Conununlty,  or  any  auch 
institutions  for  economic  cooperation  which 
may  be  set  up  In  Europe  or  elsewhere  In  the 
free  world  as  for  Instance,  the  Impending 
SoTith  American  free  trade  area,  should  in- 
corporate the  principles  of  this  agreement 
In  their  treat  lee  and  Implement  them  inao- 
far  as  they  are  competent  to  do  ao. 

Departments  dealing  with  manpower  and 
social  problems  which  exist  in  theee  Insti- 
tutions should  be  Instructed  and  properly 
equipped  to  undertake  Inveatlgatlona  re- 
quired for  factfinding  on  international  fair 
Iab<ir  standards. 

Tiie  Or^anlzatl  n  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Kuropean  Productivity  Agency,  tba  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe,  and  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Oooununity, 
should  undertake  studies  of  productivity 
levels  In  various  branches  of  Induatry  In 
their  member  countries,  as  alao  comparisons 
of  unit  labor  coeta.  They  ahould  alao  try 
to  assess  as  early  as  poaslble  the  probable 
repercussions  of  freer  trade  in  their  mem- 
ber cuuntrlea. 

In  the  United  Nations  Organization 
International  fair  labor  standards  should 
be  Introduced  as  an  Item  for  consideration 
at  the  U  N  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The 
Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs 
of  the  Uir.  should  tmdertake  baalc  atudlea, 
e.-i',>eclally  on  the  problem  erf  Which  indus- 
tries are  to  be  set  up  In  economloaUy  under- 
developed countries  so  that  they  can  produce 
goods  which  can  best  find  an  outlet  In  aa 
ex  [landing  world  market  and  at  the  aama 
time  absorb  the  maxlmwn  amount  of  man- 
power under  conditions  conaistent  with  In- 
ternational fair  labor  standards. 
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In  the  International  LabcM*  Organization 

The  prlndplea  of  International  fair  labor 
standarda  should  be  ennnleated  by  the  ILO 
In  the  form  of  a  convention  or  recommenda- 
tion to  be  ratified  by  all  member  countries, 
so  that  in  any  country  whoee  government 
has  not  been  willing,  upon  the  request  of 
trade  unions  or  employers,  to  lodge  a  com- 
plaint on  account  of  unfair  labor  condltiona, 
the  trade  luilona  and  employers  can  make 
representatlona  to  the  II>0  and  have  that 
organization  expoae  the  matter. 

The  ILO  should  undertake  basic  studies  on 
International  fair  labor  standards. 

The  IlfF  ahould  raiae  the  subject  of  inter- 
national fair  labor  standards  at  forthcoming 
sessions  of  the  ILO  Metal  Trades  and  Iron 
and  Steel  Cocnmltteea,  in  order  to  have  the 
problem  studied  in  the  various  branches  of 
Industry  individually. 

In  International  Commodity  Agreements 

Existing  International  commodity  agree- 
ments, or  any  which  may  be  set  up  in  future, 
ahould  require  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  International  fair  labor  standarda  and 
make  provision  for  procedure  to  get  such 
standards  enforced  in  relation  to  the  par- 
ticular commodity  for  which  they  are 
responsible. 

"The  International  Sugar  Agreement  al- 
ready contains  a  general  commitment  where- 
by "participating  governments  shall  seek  to 
maintain  fair  labor  standards  in  the  sugar 
industry."  but  does  not  set  forth  procedure 
to  be  followed. 

In  International  financial  Institutes 
The  World  Bank,  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  the  In- 
vestment and  social  funds  of  the  EEC.  and 
governments  generally  should  grant  loans, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  types  of  pro- 
duction and  services  developed  by  such  funds 
be  operated  In  accordance  with  international 
fair  labor  standards. 

To  have  an  agreement  on  International  fair 
labor  standards  recognized  by  the  above- 
mentioned  International  Institutions  will, 
however,  take  time  and  may  encounter  num- 
erous difficulties. 

Need  for  Direct  Trade-Union  Action 
The  trade  unions  would  be  deceiving 
themselves  If  they  were  to  leave  the  problem 
at  this  and  Imagine  that  governments,  by 
International  cooperation,  will  resolve  what 
are  fundamentally  labor  problems.  Increas- 
ing wages  to  conform  to  fair  standards  has 
always  been  and  a'lll  remain  a  trade-union 
problem,  which  the  unions  must  solve 
through  their  strength,  activity,  knowledge 
of  facts,  and  negotiating  skill. 

We  would  therefore  stress  the  following 
forms  of  trade-union  action.  The  unions 
should — 

1.  In  accordance  with  such  principles  as 
those  enunciated  In  the  IMF's  program  of 
action,  seek  to  obtain  shorter  a'orking  hours, 
gu.iranteed  incomes,  etc.,  and  give  active 
support  to  free  trade  unions  in  economically 
underdeveloped  countries,  to  enable  them  to 
Improve  their  poor  living  conditions  and  ob- 
tain a  fair  ahare  In  the  product  of  their 
economies: 

2  Make  studies,  either  independently,  for 
Instance  in  the  IMF's  industrial  depart- 
ments, or  through  research  and  economic 
Institutions  with  which  they  are  connected. 
In  the  first  stage  to  elucidate  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  unfair  labor  standards  and.  at  the 
second  stage,  to  Inquire  into  labor  standards 
as  between  main  exporting  units  in  given 
sectors; 

3  Apply  results  of  their  ovra  or  other  in- 
stitutions' studies  In  order  to  try,  through 
collective  bargaining,  to  bring  about  inter- 
national fair  labor  condltiona  and,  at  a  later 
.<.tage  when  data  la  available  through  investi- 
gations  conducted  under  an  agreement  on 


international  fair  labor  standards,  use  the 
reeulta  in  trade-union  work; 

4.  Pay  ^lecial  attention  to  International 
fair  labor  atandarda  aa  between  Interna- 
tional corporations  and  their  subsidiaries 
in  the  Tarlous  countries,  and  aaaist  each 
other  In  bcurgalnlng; 

6.  Induce  all  governments  to  ratify  ILO 
conventions  promptly  or  fulfill  commltnaents 
they  ha^e  given  within  the  European  Econ- 
omic Community,  for  Instance,  with  regard 
to  equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value  for 
men  and  women,  and  other  social  objectlvea; 
and 

6.  Take  active  Interest  in  their  govern- 
ments' trade  negotiations,  with  the  general 
objectire  of  opposing  negative  protectionism 
and  promoting  higher  labor  standards  every- 
where. 

In  addition  to  advocating  international 
fair  labor  standards,  the  IMF  should,  at 
the  international  level  and  through  its  af- 
filiated organizations  in  the  various  coun- 
triea,  urge  that  everything  possible  is  done 
to  avoid  hardship  to  workers  displaced 
tluough  more  rational  International  trade 
patterns  and  to  give  them  opportunities  for 
retraining  and  employment  with  a  sound 
future,  which  could  be  acliieved  through 
appropriate  assistance  to  firms  and  whole 
communities  requiring  adaptation  to 
changes  in  economic  structure.  (Detailed 
proposals  for  such  a  trade  adjustment  pro- 
gram are   attached   to   this   report.) 

To  help  such  transitions  to  be  made 
smoothly,  the  unions  should  urge  govern- 
ments to  analyze  on  an  industry-by-indvu- 
try  and  product-by-product  basis  the  effects 
which  freer  trade  might  be  expected  to  have 
on  employment. 

All  these  forms  of  action  which  the  unions 
themselves  can  take,  combined  with  ap- 
propriate intervention  by  governments  and 
international  institutions,  can  inatire  that 
expansion  of  trade  between  economies  in 
which  workers  receive  their  fair  share  will 
bring  general  and  broadly  based  prosperity. 


Atpendix  I 

PROPOSAI.    roa    AaBX£M.£NT 

1.  The  contracting  parties  recognize: 

(I)  That  all  countries  have  a  conunpn  in- 
terest in  the  achievement  and  maintenance 
of  fair  labor  standards  related  to  nations' 
productivity  and  economic  growtii.  and  thus 
in  the  improvement  of  wages  and  social  con- 
ditions, as  those  circumstances  may  permit; 

(II)  That  unfair  labor  condltiona.  par- 
ticularly in  production  for  export,  may  cre- 
ate difficulties  in  international  trade  which 
nullify  or  impair  benefits  accruing  from 
the  progreasive  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other 
barriers  to  free  trade;  and 

(ill)  That,  especially  in  view  of  the  uni- 
versal rapid  advance  of  technology,  the  non- 
observance  of  international  fair  labor  stand- 
ards can  have  serious  repercussions  on  the 
level  of  employment  in  socially  advanced 
countries,  generally  hinder  purcliasing  power 
from  developing  at  the  same  rate  as  produc- 
tion capacity,  and  thus  endanger  prosperity 
everywhere. 

2.  Therefore,  with  reference  to  article 
XXIII  of  OATT,  the  ccintractlng  parties 
recognize  that  the  exportation  of  goods  pro- 
duced under  infalr  labor  standards  and  in- 
troduced into  the  commerce  of  another 
country  creates  special  situations,  which  the 
parties  must  take  Into  account  in  striving 
for  the  elimination  of  obstacles  to  free 
trade. 

3.  A  special  situation  due  to  unfair  labor 
standards  is  deemed  to  exist  where  such 
standards  cai»e  or  threaten  material  injury 
to  an  Industry  in  the  territory  of  a  con- 
tracting party,  whether  the  importing  coun- 
try directly  concerned  or  a  third  party  with 
an  important  share  in  the  particular  ex- 
port market,  if: 

(1)  total  labor  costs  (including  all  forms 
of  employer  payments   to   or  on   behalf  of 


employees,  whether  in  th«  form  of  direct 
wages,  contractual  fringe  benefits  or  benefits 
required  by  togialstkm)  tneomd  for  employ- 
ees encagMI  in  produetlaQ  and  manufacture 
of  tb«  Item  aiparted  are  balow  ayarage 
standarda  prevailinc  in  tlM  eountry  ctf  origin 
aa  regards  those  branelMS,oC  (lis  sconomy 
concerned  In  the  manufacture  of  the  jHoduct 
in  question; 

(11)  total  labor  costs  preraUlng  In  those 
eoonofnio  branches  i»odUBinc  the  article  for 
export  are  well  below  tta wlarrtn  generally 
accepted  in  the  exporting  eouatry; 

(Ul)  average  unit  labor  oosts  in  the  Tarlous 
stages  of  production  of  the  artieto  exported 
are  proved  to  be  far  below  those  prevailing 
in  similar  production  sectors  in  the  import- 
ing country,  unless,  in  branches  vital  to  the 
exporting  country's  economy,  much  higher 
costs  for  raw  materials  and  si4)plles,  capital 
charges,  and  investment  needs  offset  lower 
wages,  provided  that  profit  margins  are  not 
excessive. 

However,  a  special  situation  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  exist  if  lower  wages  in  the 
exporting  country,  having  regard  to  purchas- 
ing power,  national  consunaptlon  patterns, 
and  social  security  servioea.  provide  a  living 
standard  comparable  with  that  In  the 
importing  country. 

4.  The  question  of  whether  and  to  what 
extent  a  special  situation  due  to  unfair 
labor  standards,  as  defined  in  section  8, 
does  or  does  not  exist  shall  be  settled  by 
consultation  between  the  imparting  and  ex- 
porting countries,  and  any  third  country 
whose  interests  on  the  importing  country's 
market  nuiy  be  adversely  affected.  Results 
of  such  consultations  stiall  be  oooununicated 
to  a  competent  intemationsd  organization, 
such  as  OATT,  or.  in  case  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween countries  belonging  to  a  ciistoms 
union  or  a  free  trade  area,  to  organs  of  the 
body  concerned.  Should  the  parties  fall  to 
reach  agreement,  or  in  the  absence  of  prior 
consultations,  the  plaintiff  country  shall 
bring  the  matter  up  before  the  most  com- 
petent intei-national  organization  (GATT, 
the  six -country  European  Common  Market, 
organs  of  any  free  trade  area  that  may  be 
established,  wliich  will  have  accepted  in  their 
treaties  the  principles  entuwiated  in  this 
document),  whereupon  the  organization 
with  which  the  complaint  is  lodged  will  initi- 
ate procedure  through  an  appropriate  organ, 
to  make  recommendations  to  tlie  countries 
concerned  within  a  period  of  8  weeks.  This 
period  might  be  extended,  subject  to  agree- 
ment by  the  parties,  in  which  ease  the  com- 
petent body  would  permit  plaintiff  countries 
to  take  measures  to  safeguard  their  position. 
Should  the  competent  body  fall,  or  not  be 
equipped,  to  provide  sufficient  Information, 
it  should  consult  VFlth  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  there  Is  a  case  of  unfair  labor 
standards. 

5.  The  exporting  country  shall  supply 
necessary  information  on  total  labor  costs, 
or  shall  take  position  on  data  in  the  Import- 
ing country's  possession  with  reference  to 
the  labor  conditions  complained  of.  The 
exporting  country  must  also  show  what  is 
the  economic  situation  in  sectors  producing 
the  article  exixirted,  the  structure  of  those 
sectors,  the  technological  development  of  the 
prlnclF>al  exporting  firms,  cost  of  material, 
investment  and  fiscal  charges,  and  profitabil- 
ity. Further  factors  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
covmt  are  the  quality  of  the  article  exported 
and  the  skill  of  workers  involved. 

The  importing  country  which  lodges  a 
complaint  under  the  terms  of  Oils  agree- 
ment must,  on  the  basis  of  valid  data,  prove 
that  the  exported  article  Is  causing  or 
threatens  material  injury  to  its  national 
production.  If  the  complaint  refers  to  dam- 
age inflicted  on  a  third  country  having  an 
Important  share  in  the  market  for  that  ar- 
ticle in  the  importing  country,  it  will  rest 
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with  that  third  country  to  fumlah  the  proofs 
In  quaetlon. 

Wb«re  ft  complaint  U  lodged  In  Ttrtu*  of 
section  S(lll) .  the  Tltal  poUolas  and  economic 
and  social  conditions  of  the  exporting  and 
Importing  coimtrtee.  and /or  thoae  of  any 
third  country  which  may  be  Involved,  shall 
be  compared.  Insofar  as  these  affect  the  sec- 
tors In  question. 

In  International  comparisons  of  wage  and 
fringe  benefits.  th«  purchasing  power  and 
consumption  patterns  In  the  exporting  and 
importing  countries  as  also,  where  ap- 
plicable. In  third  countries,  shall  be  taken 
Into  acooiint.  Apart  from  ofDclal  rates  of 
exchange,  purchasing  power  parities  shall 
be  utlllasd  or.  In  the  absence  of  these  stand- 
ards of  measurement,  other  acceptable 
methods  for  comparing  living  standards 
shall  be  adopted. 

6.  If  these  Investigation  procedures  and 
the  ensuing  negotiations  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  a  special  situation  within  the 
meaning  of  section  3,  the  Importing  coun- 
try may  take  appropriate  action  and  or  urge 
the  exporting  country,  within  a  given  length 
of  time,  to  Implement  corrective  measures 
with  a  view  to  establishing  fair  labor  stand- 
lu-ds.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  sec- 
tion 7  The  same  would  apply  If  another 
exporting  country  with  an  Important  share 
of  the  market  for  the  article  concerned  faces 
actual  or  potential  substantial  damage:  It 
can  ask  Importing  countries  to  take  such 
action  on  Its  behalf. 

7.  Appropriate  action  by  a  plaintiff  coun- 
try, wbsre  claims  that  unfair  labor  stand- 
ards exist  In  the  Indxistry  of  any  exporting 
country  have  been  substantiated,  as  required 
by  the  foregoing  clauses  In  this  agreement, 
can  consist  of  the  withdrawal  from  the  ex- 
porting country  concerned  of  tariff  conces- 
sions granted  in  the  past,  the  refusal  to  ap- 
ply to  It  new  tariff  concessions  granted  to 
other  countries,  or  the  suspension  of  other 
obligations. 

Such  action  may  be  taken  Immediately  or 
may  be  postponed,  provided  that  the  export- 
ing country  undertakes  to  redress,  within  a 
specified  period  of  time  and  either  at  a 
single  step  or  by  progressive  stages,  the  labor 
conditions  complained  of.  Those  conditions 
shall  be  the  subject  of  annual  review,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  actu- 
ally being  corrected. 

Where  Immediate  protective  measures  are 
taken  by  the  Importing  country,  they  shall 
be  relaxed  and  ultimately  withdrawn,  as  the 
exporting  country  proceeds  step  by  step  to 
Improve  Its  labor  standards 

Where  protective  measures  have  been  post- 
poned, the  Importing  country  shall  retain 
the  right  to  apply  them,  should  the  exporting 
country  fall  to  improve  Its  labor  standards, 
according    to    the    specified    timetable. 

In  cases  where  It  Is  not  possible  (or  an  im- 
porting country  to  take  such  protective 
measures,  or  where  these  would  be  Insuffi- 
cient to  protect  Its  Industry  In  question  from 
the  harmful  effects  of  unfair  labor  stand- 
ards In  the  exporting  country,  that  Import- 
ing country  may  impose  a  special  compensa- 
tory tariff,  to  be  equal  to  the  amount  that 
would  be  added  to  the  labor  costs  of  the  em- 
ployers for  production  of  the  goods  they  sell 
for  export.  If  they  were  to  meet  the  required 
labor  standards,  having  due  regard  for  tariffs 
already  In  existence.  The  amount  of  the 
special  compensatory  tariff  each  year  would 
be  based  on  the  difference  between  the  actual 
wage  level  In  the  Industry  and  the  level  that 
would  be  required  for  that  year  under  the 
step-by-step  program  of  wage  adjustments 
mentioned  above. 

8.  Revenue  derived  from  the  special  com- 
pensatory tariff  Imposed  by  Importing  coun- 
tries shall  be  paid  Into  an  International  eco- 
nomic development  fund  (luternallunal 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development!, 
whn»e  duty  it  would  be  to  use  such  funds  for 


apeclfled  purposes,  preferably  for  iiive-.t:neiit 
projects  of  a  social  nature  or  prujecta  de- 
signed to  build  up  the  economic  inrm- 
structure  of  countries  In  process  of  develop- 
ment. A  condition  for  such  use  of  the  funds 
would  b9  that  wages  and  social  conditions 
in  the  services  and  production  units  so  es- 
tablished be  consistent  with  fulr  labor 
standards. 

9.  The  contracting  parties  accept  as  im- 
plicit in  this  agreement  recognition  of  the 
workers'  right  Ui  freedom  of  association  an<l 
an  obligation  to  promote  genuine  collective 
bargaining,  as  a  viui  condition  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  fair  labor  standards  within 
each  country 

10.  The  application  of  corrective  measures 
to  insure  international  f.iir  lib. t  s'andirds 
may  not  hinder  healthy  expansion  of  any 
given  production  sector  In  the  exporting 
country;  rather  should  such  standards  pro- 
mote its  development,  hand  In  hand  with  an 
Improvement  in  living  standards  compatible 
with  technological  progress  and  the  growth 
of  that  country's  econ.^my  generally  These 
are  the  principles  which  should  inspire 
negotiations  under   this  agreement 

Accordingly,  If  the  exporting  country  can 
prove  that  wages  and  social  conditions  have 
already  been  substantially  improved  in  sec- 
tors that  produce  the  article  exported,  or  are 
expected  to  Improve  as  a  result  of  under- 
takings given  In  contracts,  or  If  that  country 
announces  Its  readiness  to  encourage  or 
bring  about  such  improvements  at  an  early 
date,  these  endeavors  shall  be  duly  taken 
Into  account  and  every  possible  effort  shall 
be  made  to  negotiate  so  as  to  restrict  the 
application  of  protective  measures 

The  mechanics  of  an  agrrement  on  intrrna- 
f-onal  fair  labor  atwidardi  a'ld  detailed 
problems  miolied 

In  this  section  we  comment  p.ir.igr.iph  hy 
paragraph,  on  our  proposal  for  an  agreement 
on  International  fair  labor  standards 

Recognition   nf    the   Principle   of    Fnlr   Ijibor 
Standards 

First  of  all.  It  w(ju;d  be  neces-sary  f>r  the 
nations  to  accept  the  principle  th.it  Inter- 
national trade  competition  based  on  sub- 
standard labor  conditions  Is  unfair  and 
should  be  eliminated  Paragraph  1  of  our 
proposed  agreement  would  Imply  acceptance 
of  such  a  principle.  In  the  first  place,  con- 
tracting parties  are  called  upon  to  recognize 
their  common  Interest  In  the  achievement 
and  maintenance  of  fair  labor  standards  re- 
lated to  productivity  and  the  economic 
growth  of  a  country,  and  thus  in  the  Im- 
provement of  wages  and  working  conditions 
as  these  clrcvimstances  may  permit. 

In  a  second  part  of  section  1.  the  reasons 
for  that  common  Interest  are  set  forth.  Inas- 
much as  unfair  labor  conditions  may  create 
dlfflculties  In  International  trade,  which 
would  nullify  or  Impair  benefits  accruing 
from  the  progressive  lowering  of  tariffs. 

In  a  third  part  of  the  same  paragraph,  a 
further  reason  quoted  for  that  common  in- 
terest is  that,  especially  on  account  of  ad- 
vancing technology,  nonobservance  of  fair 
labor  standards  may  have  serl  )us  economic 
and  social  repercussions 

Unfair  Labor  Standards  as  a  SpecliU  Situa- 
tion Under  Article  XXIII  of  OATT 
As  a  form  of  pr'jcedure  for  complaints 
about  urtfalr  labor  standards,  within  the 
framework  of  existing  international  agen- 
cies, we  prnp<we  that  ^  v.ernmputs  Invoke 
article  XXIII  of  OATT.  which  provides  that 
in  case  of  situations  (jther  than  those  speci- 
fied by  GATT  I  an  infringement  of  fair  labor 
standards  would  constitute  such  a  situation  ) . 
contracting  parties  could  make  representa- 
tions of  proposals  t-j  other  members  .md  bring 
the  matter  up  within  the  rniichiiiery  of 
OATr.  the  UN  Economic  anfl  Social  C  iK.rll 
or  any  other  competent  international  organ- 
ization.    GATT  is  the   appropriate   body   for 


ment'on    here,  since   It  takes  prsodence  in 

matt  I  rs  of  regulation  of  trade  over  such  other 
liil-rmitlonal  agencies  m  the  OSBC  or  the 
European  Economic  Community,  whoM  mem- 
ber governments  are  bound  by  thalr  obliga- 
tions to  OATT  However,  with  only  slight 
ttltfraUons.  the  agreement  could  be  made 
applicable  to  other  organizations  as  well  as 
OATT 
Suggeated  Definition  of  International  Fair 
Labor  Standards 

Thrr"i'  criteria  for  the  determination  of 
uufnir  Uib<ir  sUindards  are  eugc«stad.  Labor 
.strtiul.irds  in  the  exporting  country  would 
be  deemed  to  be  unfair  If  total  labor  oosU 
were  substantially  below  average  standards 
pre;  ailing  In  the  particular  Industry  or  In 
the  economy  generally  of  ths  exporting 
Country,  or  If  average  unit  labor  costs  are 
proved  to  he  far  below  those  prcTalllnf  in 
s.milur  production  sectors  In  the  importing 
(  Muiitrv  subject  always  to  the  condition  that 
those  iab<3r  siandard.-s  cauFe  or  threaten  ma- 
terial injury  to  a  plaintiff  country. 

The  obligation  on  an  ImportlnK  country 
t  1  pr  ve  allegations  that  It  Is  being  hurt  by 
•iiifulr  competition  by  another,  which  Is  ai- 
re .dy  an  established  practice  in  the  OATT 
I  r^-i'Mzation.  would  need  to  be  Incorporated 
Into  a  fair  labor  standards  agreement,  If 
there  Is  to  be  any  prospect  of  Its  acceptance. 

This  provides  some  measure  of  assurance 
to  exporting  countries  that  all  aspects  of 
the  c.Tse  receive  due  consideration,  such  as 
their  supplying  a  particular  class  of  goods 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  market  for  which  the 
Importing  country  Itself  does  not  adequately 
Titer,  while  at  the  same  time  It  gives  an 
opportunity  for  Importing  countries  to  prove 
th  It  an  imported  article,  perhaps  of  Inferior 
qu.iUty  Is  displacing  products  of  their  own 
ind'i*trle« 

Paragraph  3(1)  and  (11) 
These  first  two  standards,  we  believe,  can 
hardly  meet  with  any  objection.  It  Is  with- 
out doubt  as  much  In  the  Interests  of  labor 
In  the  exp'")rtlng  country  as  of  labor  In  the 
importing  country  that  substandard  con- 
ditions In  both  the  Individual  Industry  and 
the  national  wage  structure  l>e  eliminated  at 
the  earliest  p<i8slble  date 

The  second  criterion  would  lead  to  pressure 
f  T  better  wn^'es  In  low-standard  industries, 
thus  helping  to  reduce  the  differential  be- 
tween them  and  the  country's  more  progres- 
si', e.    p.icr -.set ting   Industries. 

Paragraph  3(111) 

In  this  third  criterion,  the  remuneration  to 
liibor  Is  measured  In  terms  of  the  indus- 
try's productivity  Any  comparison  should 
therefore  be  based  on  unit  labor  costs;  I.e.. 
toiil  average  hourly  labor  costs  multiplied 
by  man-hours  required  to  produce  one  unit 

An  agreement  on  International  fair  labor 
stancLirds  should  be  deslgued  to  preserve 
any  natural  advantages,  such  as  closer  sc- 
ceas  to  raw  materials,  that  an  Industry  In 
one  country  might  enjoy  over  another  coun- 
try, hut  It  should  aim  at  eliminating  un- 
natural advantages  based  upon  exploitation 
of  labor  To  such  alms,  however,  there  are 
economic  and  social  limits,  which  are  Illus- 
trated In  section  IV  of  this  report.  As  the 
steel  Industry,  f  -r  instance.  Is  vital  to  the 
economy  both  of  European  countries  and 
J:ipan  its  prices  must  be  competitive,  so 
that  it  can  survive  against  the  US.  Industry. 
with  Its  better  natural  advantages.  Hence 
It  must  be  xlven  a  fair  chance,  even  though 
huher  raw  material  costs  Inevttsbly  react  on 
the  relative  position  of  components  In  Its 
price  structure,  despite  the  existence  of  a 
hlRh  level  of  productivity  and  well  organlxed, 
active  trade  unions  In  the  Industry. 

A  further  handicap  to  soms  countries, 
mainly  economically  underdeveloped  na- 
tions, ar"  higher  charges  on  Investment 
c.iplial  iind  greater  Investment  needs  for  the 
establishment  or  expansion  of  Industry  and 
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the  higher  costs  such  countries  face  In  cre- 
ating the  necessary  Infrastructure. 

These  'rarloas  factors  mxist  be  taken  into 
account  In  determining  whether  wages  in 
any  exporttng  ooantry  are  unfairly  low  In 
the  light  of  Its  economic  background,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  the  condition  that  an  ap- 
propriate share  of  the  proceeds  is  scttially 
put  Into  development  work,  and  not  into 
employers'  pockets. 

Any  branch  of  Industry  which  Is  not  vital 
to  B  country's  economy  and  faces  natural 
handicaps  as  regards  supplies  should  not  be 
pemiltted,  under  an  agreement  on  fair  labor 
standards,  to  survive  on  the  basis  of  low 
wages. 

Since  It  Is  manifestly  difficult  to  compare 
wages  in  terms  of  mere  money,  and  official 
rates  of  exchange  are  often  far  from  reflect- 
ing accurately  the  purchasing  power  of  any 
given  currency,  some  attempt  should  be 
made  to  compare  wages  In  terms  of  actual 
living  standards  and  the  degree  of  social 
security  provided. 

Procedure  for  Determining  Whether  or  Not 

Unfair  Labor  Standards  Exist 

Paragraph  4 

This  paragraph  sets  forth  procedure  for  a 
country  to  follow  In  lodging  a  complaint  on 
the  grounds  of  unfair  labor  standards  In  any 
exporting  country.  The  suggested  procedure 
Is  along  the  same  lines  as  that  laid  down  in 
the  GAIT  treaty,  In  cases  where  any  con- 
tracting party  feels  that  Its  advantages 
under  GATT  are  being  nullified  or  prejudiced, 
or  the  alms  of  the  agreement  are  being  de- 
feated <art.  XXIII).  The  present  sugges- 
tions are  limited  to  bringing  up  before  GATT 
complaints  of  Infringement  of  fair  labor 
standards  as  defined  In  this  model  agree- 
ment. In  section  VI  we  have  suggested 
other  means  by  which  trade  unions  can  seek 
to  have  unfair  labor  standards  denounced 
and  redressed. 

This  paragraph  sets  out  two  forms  of  pro- 
cedure; either  a  complaint  on  a  bilateral  or 
multilateral  basis,  leading  to  consultations 
between  the  governments  concerned  with- 
out Involving  OATT  at  the  outset,  subject, 
however,  to  an  obligation  on  those  govern- 
ments to  oonununlcate  tlie  results  to  GATT; 
or.  In  case  of  failure  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned to  reach  agreement  or  if  the  matter 
Is  considered  of  general  Interest,  an  ap- 
proach can  be  made  to  GATT.  which  would 
have  to  undertake  an  Inquiry  and  make 
reommendiitlons.  A  time  limit  of  8  weeks 
Is  set  for  these  inquiries.  In  order  to  prevent 
unduly  protracted  procedure. 

In  the  event  that  GATT  Is  unable  to  ob- 
tain sufficient  Information,  the  matter  could 
be  referred  to  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization for  factfinding.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  under  article  XXTII  GATT  Is  already 
entitled  to  consult  the  ILO.  a  course  of  ac- 
tion which  It  would  normally  adopt.  If 
questions  relating  to  wages  or  productivity 
are  raised,  the  ILO's  relation  to  OATT  would 
be  similar  to  that  of  an  expert  giving  evi- 
dence before  a  court.  In  order  to  Insure 
continuity  In  any  particular  case.  It  would 
be  preferable  for  Uie  decision  to  remain  with 
GATT.  which  would  take  Into  account  other 
elements  than  wages  azul  productivity.  On 
the  other  hand.  In  order  to  preserve  for  the 
ILO  the  functions  which  are  proper  to  It. 
this  paragraph  states  that,  where  necessary, 
the  ILO  shall  be  consulted  on  matters  within 
Its  Jurisdiction. 

Reference  is  made  In  section  VI  to  the 
pos.slblllty  of  the  ILO  taking  some  direct 
action. 

Complaints  along  these  procedural  lines 
could  be  raised.  In  place  of  GAIT,  with 
any  other  competent  International  organ- 
ization, such  as  OEEC  or  the  Etut>pean 
Economic  Community,  which  have  their  own 
manpower  and  social  departments,  capable 
of  making  the  necessary  Investigations. 


Paragraph  5 — Furnishing  of  information 
A  crucial  feature  In  the  determination  of 
whether  or  not  'unfair  labor  standards  exist 
is  the  arailablUty  of  adequate  imd  truly 
comparable  data  from  the  various  countries 
concerned.  Therefore  we  spell  out  in  this 
suggested  agreement  the  obligation  of  ex- 
porting and  importing  countries  to  supply 
such  data.  If  any  agreement  on  fair  labor 
standards  is  to  be  practicable,  It  should  in- 
clude, as  an  appendix  to  this  paragraph  5, 
specific  details  as  to  Industry  coverage,  the 
exact  type  of  information  to  be  used,  and 
the  methods  of  measuring  and  comparing 
such  factors  as  output,  manpower  input  and 
average  hoiu-ly  labor  costs.  Also,  the  inter- 
national agency  competent  to  determine 
what  are  fair  labor  standards  would  need 
to  have  at  its  disposal  a  staff  of  experts  to 
decide  these  extremely  Intricate  questions. 
Below  we  cite  some  of  the  factors  vital  for 
an  adequate  statistical  background.  In  order 
to  show  that,  although  very  complicated, 
these  problems  can  be  coped  with  by  scien- 
tific methods  of  investigation. 

One  specific  problem  Is  Industry  coverage. 
Industry  definitions  should  be  wide  enough 
to  cover  as  much  as  possible  of  the  total 
production  process  for  any  article  under 
consideration,  without  classifying  In  one 
industry  commodities  which  are  produced 
under  significantly  different  conditions  or 
for  entirely  different  uses.  The  three-digit 
industry  classlficatlon£  adopted  by  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  UJJ.  would 
probably  prove  satisfactory  In  most  cases. 
The  commodity  lists  of  GAIT  might  also 
help. 

It  is  self-evident  that  output  would  have 
to  be  measured  in  terms  of  units  produced, 
not  in  monetary  terms.  Those  units  would 
have  to  be  expressed  In  terms  of  comparable 
sizes  and  quantities,  but  a  major  difficulty 
would  still  be  to  compare  units  produced  in 
terms  of  quality.  This  clearly  leaves  open 
a  wide  field  for  subjective  judgments. 

In  measuring  manpower  input,  of  course 
not  only  actual  production  employment 
would  need  to  be  taken  into  acco\int,  but 
also  technical  and  research  services,  etc., 
especially  as.  the  higher  the  state  of  tech- 
nological development,  the  higher  is  the 
proportion  represented  by  the  latter.  A  fur- 
ther factor  to  be  borne  In  mind  Is  the  degree 
of  concentration  in  industry  as  between  dif- 
ferent countries.  Calculation  of  labor  input 
would  have  to  make  full  allowance  for  work 
performed  by  subcontractors,  who  may  not 
be  classified  a'ithln  the  Industry  under  con- 
sideration. The  criteria  used  in  defining 
industry  coverage  would  be  applicable  here. 
Average  hourly  labor  costs  would  be  taken 
to  mean  all  payments  made  by  the  employer, 
either  directly  to  the  employee  or  on  his 
behalf.  They  would  therefore  Include 
straight-time  hourly  wages,  shift  and  over- 
time premiums,  incentive  pajmients,  em- 
ployer contributions  to  social  insurance 
(Insurance  against  illness,  old  age,  accident, 
disability,  maternity,  unemployment,  etc.), 
whether  required  by  law  or  by  contract, 
vacation  and  holiday  pay,  other  leave  of 
absence  with  pay,  family  allowtChces  paid  by 
the  employer,  payments  In  kind  and  bonuses. 
All  these  elements  of  remuneration  to  labor 
in  any  particular  firm  or  whole  Industry 
under  consideration,  divided  by  the  respec- 
tive total  man-hours  worked,  wotild  consti- 
tute average  hourly  labor  costs.  Difficulties 
arise  in  regard  to  Britain  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  for  Instance,  a'here  social 
security  Is  largely  financed  out  of  general 
taxation. 

In  order  to  compare  average  hourly  labor 
costs  In  two  countries  using  different  cur- 
rencies. It  would  be  necessary  to  express  the 
rate  of  labor  costs  in  one  cotintry  in  terms 
of  the  other's  currency.  The  exchange  rate 
used  for  this  purpose  would  be  the  rate 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  actual  trans- 


action and  recognized  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

In  section  5  consideratkm  Is  alao  given  to 
international  ocxnparlaoiM  of  piirrhaslnc 
power  and  coasumptkm  pattams  In  vxporX- 
ing  and  Importing  oountrlss  and.  where  ap- 
plicable, in  third  countries.  Such  com- 
parisons may  be  effected  through  purchasing 
power  parities,  which  covld  he  established 
for  that  particular  purpose,  and  wouid  need 
to  be  kept  constantly  up  to  date,  so  as  to 
reflect  divergent  trends  In  living  costs  in 
the  various  countries.  The  Sur(q;iean  Coal 
and  Steel  Conuniuiity  has  worked  out  such 
purchasing  power  parities  and  has  proved 
tJieir  suitability  for  purposes  of  making  this 
kind  of  oompartson. 

Experts  with  the  International  factfinding 
agency  responsible  for  working  out  data  on 
unfair  labor  standards  »***Tsw'd  be  able  to 
devise  appropriate  solutions  lor  problems 
stated  here,  in  order  to  pro^de  some  measiu-e 
of  comparable  data  as  a  basis  for  substantiat- 
ing or  disproving  charges  of  unfair  labor 
standards.  Equally  difficult  problems  have 
been  solved  by  various  national  statistical 
agencies,  and  some  fragmentary  interna- 
tional studies  have  been  made. 

The  factfinding  agency  should  have  the 
advice  of  a  consultative  tripartite  body,  with 
experts  representative  of  governments,  em- 
ployers and  trade  unions.  Bodies  so  con- 
stituted are  to  be  found  in  various 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  official 
agencies  which  work  out  ooet-of-llving  In- 
dexes, etc. 

Types  of  Action  Open  to  PlalntUr  Countries 
With  a  View  to  Introduction  of  Fair  Labor 
Standards  In  Exporting  Countries  (Par.  6) 
In  virtue  of  this  paragraph,  the  contract- 
ing parties  would  accept  the  Importing  coun- 
try's right  to  take  appropriate  action  and /or 
to  urge  the  exporting  country  to  implement 
corrective  measures  vrtth  a  view  to  establish- 
ing fair  labor  standards. 

This  section  specifies  that  the  same  right 
would  apply  to  any  other  exi>orting  country 
with  an  Important  share  of  the  market  In 
the  lmp>ortlng  country;  such  third  countries 
might  call  on  the  Importing  country  to  take 
action  on  their  behalf. 

Paragraph  7 

This  paragraph  Is  so  phrased  as  to  lay 
principal  stress  on  action  to  improve  un- 
fair labor  standards  wherever  they  are  shown 
to  exist,  and  less  stress  on  retaliatory  or 
protective  measures  by  importing  countries 
whose  Industries  are  suffering  Injxiry.  Thus 
It  reinforces  the  underlying  purpose  of  the 
agreement,  which  Is  to  create  the  conditions 
for  the  expansion  of  free  and  fair  trade.  In 
accordance  with  this  general  aim,  provision 
Is  made  for  exporting  countries  to  be  al- 
lowed some  time  In  which  to  bring  their 
conditions  up  to  standard.  Annual  reviews 
will  enable  the  parties  concerned  to  ascer- 
tain what  progress  Is  being  made. 

The  problem  Is  of  course  highly  complex. 
While  an  exporting  country  may  be  called 
on  to  reduce  the  differential  between  its 
own  labor  standards  and  those  prevailing  In 
the  Importing  country,  the  latter*s  stand- 
ards may  continue  to  Improve,  In  addition  to 
which  differences  in  the  rate  of  productivity 
growth  would  further  alter  the  countries' 
relative  position.  Annual  reviews  would 
help  to  show  the  effect  of  these  various  fac- 
tors on  differences  In  unit  labor  costs.  To 
Illustrate  the  working  of  the  agreement,  we 
assume  the  following  case  as  an  example. 

The  relative  initial  position  of  unit  labor 
costs  in  two  countries  might  be  100  In  the 
importing  country  and  80  Ih  the  exporting 
country.  The  importing  country  may  have 
asked  the  other  to  rectify  Its  labor  costs 
within  a  period  of  5  years,  which  would  mean 
that  the  e^;x>rtlng  country  would  have  to 
make  good  an  average  leeway  of  four  points 
each  year.     If,  after  2  yean,  the  exporting 
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ooontry  hm»  MtTanoed  by  only  two  polnt« 
tbm  Imparting  country  mlgtat  cither  with- 
draw «artatn  tariff  eopcwiona  In  regard  to 
that  «oantry.  niapmd  oUmt  obUgatloni.  or 
VKTf  n>— lal  oompniMtory  tartlia  or.  U  K  had 
taken  MKb  retaltotory  meaaoraa  from  the 
aatrnt.  It  would  not  relax  them,  ae  It  would 
do  If  tlM  exporting  ooontry  had  actually  Im- 
prwvvd  Ita  relative  position  by  8  polnU 
within  a  yean.  At  the  time  of  each  annual 
renew,  eonelderatlon  would  of  course  alao 
be  given  to  the  Tarloua  other  factors,  such 
aa  r^t'^f**'  leeuiinee  and  relative  develop- 
ment of  purehaalng  power. 

In  this  example,  we  have  aasumed  that 
unfair  labor  standarda  existed  aa  defined 
under  secUon  3(111).  Where  Infringement  or 
fair  labor  standarda  occurs  within  the 
meaning  of  section  3  (I)  or  (U)  l.e..  If  wage 
coats  are  substandard  In  relation  to  the 
exporting  country's  own  wage  structure. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Imrortlng  country 
should  take  more  severe  action  to  force 
the  exporter  to  remedy  the  poeltlon  ae 
quickly  ae  poaalble.  Howevw.  by  calling 
for  remedial  action  step  by  step,  the  agree- 
ment provldee  a  eafeguard  against  sudden 
disruption  of  the  Internal  price  structure  In 
the  country  <*om plained  of. 

The  count* <rmeasuree  provided  under  sec- 
tion 7  do  permit  the  Importing  country, 
as  clrcvunstances  require,  to  take  more  dras- 
tic action  Tl.eee  various  types  of  possible 
action  are  the  following: 

First,  the  Importing  country  may  with- 
draw from  the  exporting  country  concerned 
tariff  conceeslons  granted  In  the  past,  may 
refuse  to  apply  to  It  new  tariff  concessions 
granted  to  other  countries,  or  may  suspend 
other  obligations;  In  practice  this  means  that 
the  Importing  country  would  not  apply  to 
the  exporter  In  queetlon  the  most  favored 
nation  clause  under  OATT. 

Second,  the  Importing  country  may  levy 
a  special  compensatory  tariff.  The  latter 
measxire  would  be  taken  In  case  unfair  labor 
standards  exist  with  regard  to  products  on 
which  no  concessions  have  been  made  so  far 
or  are  envisaged  by  the  Importing  country, 
because  Its  national  Industry  Is  already 
conscious  of  a  threat  from  abroad.  This  type 
of  action  might  therefore  be  frequently 
resorted  to.  The  compensatory  tariff  could 
be  adjusted  In  amount  at  every  stage,  so  as 
to  be  eqiilvalent  to  the  differential  between 
fair  and  unfair  labor  standards  In  the  export 
Industry  concerned,  but  avoiding  any  un- 
due accumulation  of  this  tariff  on  top  of 
those  already  In  existence. 

Another  poeslble  form  of  action  would  be 
an  export  tax,  which  the  Importing  country 
would  require  the  exporter  nation  to  levy 
Itself  on  the  producer  In  question  This 
would  offer  the  advantage,  especially  In  the 
case  of  an  economically  underdeveloped 
country,  that  Its  own  government  would  col- 
lect penalties  levied  on  account  of  unfair 
labor  standards  and  the  country's  exchange 
position  as  a  whole  would  benefit  by  the 
higher  price  charged  for  the  goods.  Pro- 
ceeds from  export  taxes  could  be  applied 
for  Improving  general  social  standards  and 
services  In  ex{3orting  countries.  Another 
advantage  Is  that  the  employers  might  be 
willing  to  Increase  the  wages  paid.  Instead  of 
paying  the  tax  to  the  government.  At  first 
sight.  It  might  appear  that  this  type  of  re- 
medial action  is  preferable  to  the  others 
However.  It  suffers  from  the  defect  that  there 
it  little  likelihood  of  Its  being  put  Into  prac- 
tice. Even  once  figures  proving  the  Inade- 
quacy of  labor  conditions  have  been  estab- 
lished, the  government  of  the  exporting 
country  might  cast  doubts  upon  their  relia- 
bility, and  might  In  any  case  not  be  prepared 
to  penalize  lu  own  export  trade. 

Moreover,  export  taxee  on  employers  on 
account  of  unfair  labor  standards  would  be 
!ra[>ractlcable.  If  not  levied  uniformly,  but 
only  on  goods  to  be  shipped  to  plain UlT  coun- 
tries.    Since  the  differential  between  labor 


compensatory 
economic    de- 


standards  In  the  exporting  and  a  number  uf 
Importing  countries  would  vary  In  sach  case. 
the  amount  of  the  tax  would  have  to  differ 
accordingly.  To  check  up.  already  In  the 
production  stage,  on  the  destination  of  goods 
would  Involve  too  much  redtape  and  would 
be  Ineffective.  Finally,  where  trade  Is  be- 
tween underdevelopeid  countries,  wages 
which  are  unfair  for  Industrialised  nations 
would  no  longer  be  unfair  In  terms  of  stand- 
ards prevailing  in  another  underdeveloped 
Importing  country,  which  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  obtain  needed  goods  as  cheaply  as 
poaalble.  Tot  all  these  reasons,  there  Is  no 
likelihood  whatever  of  any  proposal  for  ex- 
port taxes  of  this  kind  being  accepted  by  the 
two- thirds  majority  required  at  OATT. 

Use  of  Revenue  from  Compensatory  Tariffs    - 
Paragraph  8 

In  this  paragraph  we  suggest  appropriate 
uses  for  revenue  derived  from  compensatory 
tariffs  The  proposed  applications  for  such 
revenue  adhere  to  our  principle  that  Im- 
porting countries  should  not  benefit  by 
extra  revenue  from  tariffs,  but  that  the 
whole  emphasis  should  be  on  the  remedying 
of  substandard  conditions  In  exporting 
countries. 

We  propose  that  importing  countries  pay 
revenue  derived  from  special 
tariffs  Into  an  International 
velopment  fund,  to  promote  development 
subject  to  specified  conditions  The  pur- 
poses  to  which  such  funds  would  be  applied 
should  be  preferably  investment  projects  of 
a  social  nature  or  projects  designed  to  build 
up  the  economic  Infrastructure  of  develop- 
ing countries  A  condition  for  their  use 
would  be  that  wages  and  social  conditions 
In  the  services  and  production  units  so  estab- 
H.shed  be  consistent  with  fair  lab<ir  atand- 
ard.s 

This  proposal  has  the  advantage  of  leading 
to  redistribution  of  funds  to  quarters  where 
the  need  Is  greatest,  for  proceeds  of  special 
compensatory  tariffs  would  go.  not  neces- 
sarily to  the  exporting  country  directly  con- 
cerned, but  also  to  other  nations  for  whose 
development  the  internatiunal  fund  has  a 
duty  to  cater.  It  would  mean,  for  instance, 
that  the  compensatory  tariff  which  the 
United  States  might  levy  on  goods  from  a 
European  country  would  be  channeled  for 
the  benefit,  not  of  an  industrialized  country, 
but  of  an  underdeveloped  nation,  which 
would  thus  receive  aid  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  from  Industrialised  countries 
The  last  condition  specified,  namely,  that 
wages  and  social  conditions  In  the  services 
and  production  units  established  with  these 
funds  be  consistent  with  fair  labor  stand- 
ards. Is  of  course  a  vital  feature. 

Workers'  Right  to  Freedom  of  Association  and 
Genuine  Collective  Bargaining    (Par    9i 

Since  the  trade  unions  are  the  proper 
bodies  to  serve  as  the  motive  force  for  the 
eetabllBhjnent  of  fair  labor  standards  In 
any  country.  It  would  be  only  right  for  an 
agreement  on  international  fair  labor  stand- 
ards to  Include  an  obligation  on  governments 
to  guarantee  workers'  freedom  of  association 
and  to  promote  genuine  collective  bargain- 
ing With  regard  to  Communist  C(juntrles. 
we  have  explained  elsewhere  that  this  agree- 
ment could  not  t>e  applied  in  any  case,  and 
antidumping  measures  would  be  the  only 
Instrument  that  could  be  used  In  trade  with 
such  countries 

The  Primary  Aim — Healthy  Expansion  With 
Improved  Living  Standards  (Par.  10) 
This  paragraph  sums  up  again  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  Inspire  negotiations 
under  the  agreement.  On  no  account  may 
any  corrective  measure  taken  under  the 
agreement  hinder  healthy  expansion  In  any 
production  sector  which  can  t>e  competitive 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  its  workers 
fair  lat>or  standards,  nor  in  any  sector  which, 
though  it  suffers  from  d.sadvantages.  Is  vital 


to  an  economy  and  must  subsist,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  labor  employed  In  it. 
The  main  emphasis  Ues  on  dcvslofMnsnt  of 
Industnee  In  line  with  Improwd  living 
standards,  compatible  with  tscihnoloflcal 
progress  and  the  growth  of  oountrlss'  soono- 
mles  generally. 

Two  recommendations  In  kssplxig  with 
these  principles  are  made,  rirstly.  Import- 
ing countries  able  to  prove  that  tinfalr  labor 
standards  elsewhere  are  threatening  thelz 
Industrlee  should  take  due  account  of  recent 
efforts,  or  anticipated  efforts.  In  exporting 
countries  to  Unprove  wages  and  social  con- 
ditions In  the  Industry  conoamsd.  Sec- 
ondly, contracting  parties  should  do  their 
utmost  to  negotiate  so  as  to  refrain  aa  far 
as  possible  from  protective  meastires.  pro- 
vided that  there  is  a  show  of  goodwill  on 
the  exporting  country's  part  to  bring  about 
prober  Improvements  at  an  early  date. 

The  whole  agreement  Is  therefore  designed 
to  promote  higher  living  standards  every- 
where, as  a  basis  for  a  greater  volume  of  free 
and   fair  trade  among  prosperous  nations. 

Proposed  trade  adjustment  program 

Despite  the  existence  of  fair  labor  stand- 
ards, more  rational  International  trade  pat- 
terns may  hit  some  Industrlee  hard,  through 
the  impact  of  increased  imports  resulting 
from  tariff  reductions.  If  Increased  trade 
and  a  continued  gradual  reduction  of  tariff 
barriers  ar.-  In  the  national  Interest,  then 
it  must  also  be  In  the  national  Intsrest  to 
help  the  firms,  conununltles  and  workers  ad- 
versely affected  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
Increased  Imports  with  a  minimum  of  hard- 
ship. This  is  the  basic  purpose  of  a  trade 
adjustment  program  which  the  American 
trade  unions  are  putting  forward. 

The  objective  of  this  proposal  Is  not  to 
subsidize  the  affected  groups  or  to  compen- 
sate them  for  Injury.  Instead,  the  aim  Is  to 
help  them  to  become  adjusted  to  Increased 
Imports  either  by  assisting  tbsm  to  make 
more  effective  and  efficient  use  of  their  pres- 
ent facilities  or  by  development  of  new  lines 
of  production  which  would  offer  btislness 
opportunities  to  firms  and  coounanltles, 
and  employment  opportunities  to  workers. 

The  trade  adjustment  program,  which  Is 
envisaged  simply  as  an  additional  form  of 
action  In  existing  escape  clause  procedures, 
would  mean  that,  after  a  Tariff  Commlaalon 
finding  of  injury  or  threat  of  Injury  result- 
ing from  Increased  Imports,  the  provisions 
of  this  program  could  be  Invoked  Instead 
of  raising  tariff  duties. 

The  program  reconunends  specific  action 
on  behalf  of  workers.  Industrial  enterprises 
and  communities.     It  reconunends: 

For  Workers 

1  Increased  supplementary  unemployment 
Compensation  t>enefitB. 

2  Earlier  (at  the  age  of  80)  retirement 
fnr  recipients  of  old-age  pensions  under  U.S. 
social  security  law. 

3  Retraining  for  new  Job  opportunities. 

4  If  necessary,  transportation  for  entire 
families  to  new  areas  of  employment. 

For  Industrial  Enterprlsss 

1  Loans  through  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
mlni.stration  for  the  adjustment  of  such 
business  enterprises  and  communities  to 
economic  conditions  resulting  from  the  trade 
policies  of  the  United  States. 

2  Appropriate  departments  and  agencies 
of  Oovernment  will  supply  "technical  Infor- 
mation, market  research,  or  any  other  form 
of  Information  and  advice  which  might  be 
of  assistance  in  the  development  of  more 
efficient  methods  of  production  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  lines  of  production." 

3  Accelerated  amortization  would  be  per- 
mitted to  business.  Industrial  enterprises 
necessary  for  •■•  •  •  the  development  of  new 
or  different  lines  of  production  by  an  eligible 
business  enterprise  or  a  more  balanced  econ- 
omy In  an  eligible  community." 
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Communities  or  Industrial  development 
corporations  within  the  communities  may 
apply  under  the  program  for: 

1.  Loans  which  are  available  to  com- 
munities and  Industrial  development  cor- 
porations on  the  same  basis  as  they  are 
available  to  business  enterprises, 

a.  Technical  Information,  market  research 
and  any  other  form  of  Information  and  ad- 
vice, which  are  available  to  the  community 
on  the  same  basis  as  to  Industrial  enter- 
prises, as  long  as  such  Information  Is  de- 
signed to  develop  a  more  balanced  and  dlver- 
.slfled  economy  In  the  oonununlty. 

We  quote  the  program  set  out  above  as  an 
example  of  the  type  of  measures  which 
would  offer  a  useful  means  for  supplement- 
ing measures  to  facilitate  adjustments  In  a 
particular  country  affected  by  structural 
changes  due  to  the  development  of  interna- 
tional trade.  It  embodies  social  safeguards 
which  the  IMF  should  advocate  tot  imple- 
mentation In  conjunction  with  the  enforcing 
of  international  fair  labor  standards. 


PROPOSED  SECRETARY   OF   URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wlsconsir  I  Mr.  Byrnes]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  asUxiished  at  the  crude 
attempt  of  the  President  to  inject  a 
race  issue  into  what  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  public  policy.  I  refer  to  the 
unusual,  perhaps  unprecedented,  an- 
nouncement at  the  Presidential  press 
conference  yesterday  of  the  name  of  the 
man  who  would  be  appointed  Secretary 
of  Urban  Affairs  in  the  even  such  a  poj?t 
were  created. 

There  are  honest  differences  among 
us  as  to  the  merits  of  the  proposal  to 
create  the  proposed  new  E>epartment. 
Such  an  agency,  if  created,  will  be  with 
us  for  a  long  time.  Its  effects,  good  or 
bad,  will  be  felt  long  after  the  first  Sec- 
retary has  departed  the  governmental 
scene.  The  question  of  who  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  that  office  has  no  relation- 
ship whatsoever  to  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  wise  public  pwlicy  to  create 
the  new  Department. 

Yet,  the  President,  at  a  press  confer- 
ence at  which  the  major  news  develop- 
ment was  his  announced  intention  to 
press  strongly  for  the  new  Department, 
saw  fit  to  announce  his  intention  to  ap- 
point Robert  Weaver,  a  distinguished 
Negro,  to  a  post  which  does  not  yet 
exist. 

This  is  a  raw  effort  to  enlist  the  justi- 
fiable pride  of  American  Negroes  in  Mr. 
Weaver  on  the  administration's  side  in 
a  legislative  controversy.  It  is  a  callous 
attempt  to  use  American  Negroes  in  an 
effort  to  confuse  the  real  issues. 

The  President,  as  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion, deplores  attempts  to  have  him  name 
his  Cabinet  officers  before  he  was  in  the 
positiMi  to  appoint  them.  Yet,  it  is  clear 
he  is  not  in  a  position  to  appoint  Mr. 
Weaver  as  Secretary  of  a  department 
that  does  not  yet  exist  at  this  time.  Fur- 
thermore, the  President,  as  a  candidate, 
said  on  October  17, 1960: 

I  am  not  going  to  promise  a  Cabinet  post 
{>r  any  other  poet  to  any  race  or  ethnic  group. 
That  Is  racism  at  its  worst. 

The  President  has  now,  by  the  obvious 
timing  of  his  announcement,  promised 


a  nonexistent  Cabinet  post  to  a  large 
racial  group.  I  leave  it  to  him  to  define 
what  kind  of  racism  that  represents. 

I  received  yesterday  a  telegram  from 
the  president  of  the  New  York  State 
NAACP  and  as  part  of  my  remarks 
I  would  like  to  include  that  telegram  and 
also  my  reply  to  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Doctor  Reed's  Wihe 
Representative  John  W.  Btrnes. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Very  disturbed  to  read  press  report  that 
Republican  policy  committee  will  oppose 
Urban  Affairs  Cabinet  poet.  Such  a  decision 
will  be  Interpreted  as  Republican  opposition 
to  a  possible  Negro  Cabinet  appointment. 
Urge  Immediate  reconsideration. 

Dr.  EtTCZNE  Reed, 
President.  New  York  NAACP. 


Representative  Byrnes'  Reply 
Dr.  Eugene  Reed, 
President.  New  York  NAACP 

Your  wire  of  yesterday  suggested  that  the 
recent  action  of  the  Hovse  Republican  policy 
conunlttee  opposing  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  will  be  Interpreted  as 
RepubUcan  opposition  to  a  possible  Negro 
Cabinet  appointment. 

It  Is  clear  from  your  wire  that  attempts 
will  be  made  to  inject  the  race  Issue  Into 
what  Lb  essentially  a  question  of  public 
policy.  Any  such  attempt  will  be  of  dis- 
service to  the  Negroes  of  America  because 
it  constitutes  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
effort  to  use  them  for  political  advantage. 

The  question  of  a  man's  appointment  to 
a  Cabinet  poet  should  be  baaed  solely  upon 
his  qualifications;  his  race,  creed,  or  color 
should  not  enter  Into  the  matter.  By  the 
same  token,  the  question  of  the  creation  of 
a  new  Cabinet  poet  should  hinge  entirely 
upon  the  merits  of  the  proposal;  the  race, 
color,  or  creed  of  the  possible  appointee  to 
the  poet  has  no  bearing  upon  the  basic 
Issues  Involved.  As  I  deplore  any  attempt 
to  defeat  the  Urban  Affairs  proposal  on  the 
basis  that  a  Negro  will  be  appointed  to  the 
post,  likewise  I  deplore  every  attempt  to 
advance  It  on  the  same  grounds. 

The  action  of  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee was  confined  entirely  to  the  merits 
of  the  proposal.  It  opposes  the  new  depart- 
ment as  a  dangerous  attempt  to  centralize 
more  power  in  the  Federal  Government  at 
the  expense  of  the  Individual  States.  The 
conunlttee's  concern  was  with  broad  public 
policy,  not  with  the  narrow  question  of 
political  appointment. 


PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OF 
URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  surprise  to  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]  concerning  the  President's 
press  conference.  It  seems  to  me,  if  smy- 
one  is  injecting  an  extraneous  issue,  it 
is  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  The 
question  which  we  must  determine  is 
whether  or  not  it  is  important  in  1962 
to  have   a  department   of  the  Federal 


Government  concerned  with  urban  mat- 
ters and  urban  problems.  I  submit  that 
it  is  important.  I  am  the  author  of  a 
bill  for  the  creation  at  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  two-thirds  of  the 
American  people  are  living  In  our  cities, 
and  it  is  high  time  we  had  a  department 
to  study  c<xnpreheDsiyely  the  many  and 
complex  problems  with  reference  to  ur- 
ban matters.  What  could  be  more  logi- 
cal than  the  appointment  to  head  such 
an  agency  of  a  man  who  has  had  under 
his  jurisdiction  the  entire  housing  pro- 
gram of  our  Nation.  The  appointment 
of  Robert  Weaver  would  be  an  excellent 
appointment  and  one  to  be  commended. 


WHAT  THE  FREE  WORLD  NEEDS :  A 
EUROPEAN  PAYMENTS  BALANC- 
ING PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Santangelo).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  ReussI  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in 
1947  there  occurred  a  mighty  and  un- 
selfish effort  to  solve  cooperatively  the 
economic  problems  of  the  free  world. 
With  its  industry  and  agriculture  at  a 
standstill,  with  its  trade  disrupted,  with 
its  international  payments  frozen,  the 
ancient  states  of  Western  Europe  sat 
down  in  Paris  in  the  Committee  for  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Cooperation  to  plan  for 
their  recovery.  Out  of  their  delibera- 
tions emerged  the  European  recovery 
program. 

Today,  the  miracle  of  Western  Eu- 
rope's recovery  is  there  for  all  to  see. 

Cities  have  been  rebuilt  and  are  bur- 
geoning, harbors  are  filled  with  ships, 
streets  and  roads  are  Jammed  with  shiny 
new  automobiles.  Shop  windows  dis- 
play a  wealth  of  consumer  goods  in- 
cluding home  appliances,  once  a  near 
monopoly  of  prosperous  American  fami- 
lies. Wages  and  salaries  are  hitting  new 
pealcs,  and  there  are  more  jobs  than 
jobseekers  in  many  of  these  countries. 

The  figm'es  confirm  impressions. 
Since  1953,  industrial  production  has 
risen  87  percent  in  France;  98  percent  in 
Germany;  111  percent  in  Italy;  about  40 
percent  in  Belgium;  and  59  percent  in 
the  Netherlands.  Even  in  the  relatively 
slower  growing  Sweden  and  United  King- 
dom, industrial  output  has  gone  up  35 
and  31  percent,  respectively.  These 
figures  compare  with  an  increase  of  25 
percent  for  the  United  States. 

The  Common  Market  countries — 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium. 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands — have 
more  than  doubled  their  exports  since 
1953.  In  1961,  these  countries  exported 
goods  worth  $29.7  billion  compared  with 
our  own  exports  of  $20  billion.  In  fact, 
the  shoe  is  now  on  the  other  foot.  Large 
U.8.  surpluses  in  the  late  forties — Eu- 
rope's dollar  shortage — ^have  given  way 
to  large  U.S.  deficits,  averaging  more 
than  $3  billion  for  each  of  the  last  4 
years — the  dollar  glut. 

U.S.  gold  reserves  fell  $4.5  billion  from 
1953  to  1961,  while  our  dollar  liabilities 
to  foreigners  rose  more  than  $9  billion. 
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Western  Europe,  meanwhile,  wsis  in- 
creastaic  Its  resertes  of  goM  and  foreign 
exchange  by  aboiit  $14  bUllon,  or  almost 
exactly  the  amount  of  the  U.S.  Iom. 

In  1961  we  lost  another  $iOO  mUlton  in 
gold,  and  oar  gold  stock  Is  down  below 
$17  blUlon,  of  which  more  than  $12  bll- 
llcMi  Is  pledged  as  the  gold  corer  for  our 
currency.  Sbort-texm  debts  owed  by 
the  United  States  already  exceed  $18 
billion. 

Plainly,  our  Incurring  endless  deficits 
year  after  year  can  only  senre  to  weaken 
the  world's  key  currency,  the  dollar. 

The  time  has  come.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  once 
again  to  convene  an  emergency  session, 
as  they  did  in  1947.  But  this  time,  the 
task  will  not  be  to  evolve  a  European 
recovery  program.  Rather,  what  is 
needed  is  a  determination  by  the  Euro- 
pean countries  to  work  out  a  European 
payments  balancing  program.  Such  a 
program  could  eliminate  at  one  and  the 
same  time  America's  persistent  pay- 
ments deficits  and  Europe's  persistent 
payments  surpluses. 

Before  spelling  out  this  proposal,  I 
should  like  to  remind  Members  of  the 
ruiture  of  our  contribution  to  Europe  in 
the  last  15  irears;  of  the  new  responsibili- 
ties for  the  free  world  that  have  been 
thrust  upon  Europe:  of  Europe's  failure 
to  meet  those  responsibilities  in  such 
diverse  fields  as  trade,  foreign  aid.  mili- 
tary defense,  and  international  pay- 
ments; and  of  this  country's  largely 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  inspire  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  one  by  one  to  do  theu- 
part.  Then  let  us  see  whether  a  co- 
operative effort — the  old  1947  approval — 
may  not  be  what  is  needed. 

WHAT    WX    DID   rOB    rOXOPE 

Except  In  the  polite  exchanges  of 
dipI(Hnacy.  Europeans  rarely  mention 
the  massive  transfer  of  real  and  finan- 
cial resources  from  this  country  to 
Western  Europe  through  the  Marshall 
plan  and  similar  programs. 

Western  Europe,  other  than  Greece 
and  Turkey,  still  has  to  Its  credit  net 
assistance  of  $39.5  billion  from  the 
United  States.  Nearly  half  of  the  $85 
billion  we  have  given  or  lent  to  thr  world 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  was 
transferred  to  what  has  become  an  area 
second  only  to  the  United  States  in  eco- 
nomic strength  in  the  Western  World. 
Our  assistance  was  massive  and  thor- 
ough, mainly  because  w^e  could  not  see 
how  our  mutual  strength  could  be  main- 
tained and  Increased  without  a  better 
balanci  between  the  economies  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  closest  allies. 
Locking  up  the  world's  supply  of  gold 
at  Port  Knox  and  doling  out  dollars  in 
amounts  which  would  have  to  be  spent 
quickly  in  purchases  here  appealed 
neither  to  sense  nor  to  sentiment. 

But  aid  as  such  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  Our  objective  was  not 
merely  to  restore  Europe  to  what  It 
was  before,  but  to  help  build  sister 
economies  with  which  we  could 
have  *xuly  interdependent,  mutually 
strengthening,  economic  and  political 
relations.  It  was  consistent  with  this 
objective  to  encourage  closer  coopera- 
tion among  the  European  countries  and 
to  view  a  former  enemy  as  a  welcome 


friend.  It  was  consistait  to  aUow 
quotas  on  dollar  imports,  restrictions  on 
money  flow  to  the  United  States,  and 
even  the  acc\miulatlon  of  financial  re- 
serves in  the  process.  When  the  cold 
war  intensified  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  rearm,  we  not  only  provided 
men  and  material  resources  from  this 
country,  but  we  tried  to  spend  as  much 
money  as  possible  in  Europe,  even  to 
paying  for  the  use  of  roads  by  our  mili- 
tary vehicles.  As  our  aid  to  other  areas 
of  the  world  increased,  we  encouraKod 
many  of  these  recipients  to  spend  their 
aid  money  in  Europe. 

Our  program  was  pushed  along  by  a 
Renuine  feeling  of  kin.ship.  But  we  were 
not  motivated  by  sentiment  alone.  We 
had — and  still  have^-the  conviction  that 
"capitalism  is  one  country"  would  be  a 
foolLsh  and  untenable  aim.  We  strove 
to  create  equals  with  whom  we  could 
trade  on  equal  term.s,  share  our  .strength 
to  aid  poorer  nations,  and  contribute 
jointly  to  a  better  defense  of  the  expand- 
ins::  frontiers  of  the  free  world. 

This  era  of  United  States-European 
relations  is  now  over.  Europe  is  strong 
and  growing  stronger  at  a  pace  substan- 
tially faster  than  our  own.  It.  there- 
fore, faces  a  whole  complex  of  respon- 
sibilitie.s  that  for  many  years  the  United 
States  faced  alone. 
EtTiopi's  >frw  rtixx.  world  Rtn-oNsrBii.mES 

The  United  States  doe.^  not  expect 
Bratitude  for  part  favors  from  Europe, 
nor  does  it  need  to  ask  for  aid  out  of 
weakness.  Wtiat  tlie  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  do  expect  are 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  sense  of 
common  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Eu- 
ropean countries 

What  is  good  for  Europe  cannot  be 
the  5ole  criterion  today  any  more  than 
narrow  self-interest  could  have  been  the 
proper  criterion  for  postwar  U.S.  policy. 
The  boundaries  of  the  free  world  do  not 
end  at  the  European  Continent.  They 
go  beyond  the  shores  of  the  North  At- 
lantic. Other  oceans  and  other  lands 
lie  within  the  dominion  of  the  free  world 
community. 

Since  this  Is  so.  any  major  economic 
or  political  decision  taken  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States,  must  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  welfare  of  the 
larcrer  community.  The  obligations  of 
newly  affluent  Europe,  like  those  of  the 
Uruted  States,  are  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate common  defense,  to  Kive  meaning- 
ful aid  to  developing  nations,  and  to  see 
to  it  that  the  growth  of  one  is  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  or  of  the  community 
at  large. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  United  States 
has  steadfastly  traveled  away  from  nar- 
row nationalism  and  Isolationism  in  its 
major  actions  affecting  other  countries. 
Europe  has  renounced  colonialism  and 
hsis  traveled  toward  erasing  national 
economic  boundaries  on  the  Continent. 
These  are  huge  steps  forward.  They 
have  been  approved  and  applauded  by 
the  United  States. 

But  It  must  be  said  candidly  that 
Europe  does  not  yet  have  a  world  view. 
Its  sense  of  responsibility  has  not  gro\*-n 
In  pace  with  its  prosperity  and  growing 
power.      Its    actions    in    certain    major 


policy  areas  are  not  reasurlng  azid.  per- 
sisted In.  may  diminish  or  nalUfy  U.S. 
efforts  In  the  free  world  community. 

WHAT    BDXOrX    OOCnJ>    DO    AJTD     HAS     ITOT    DOKS 

The  measure  by  which  prosperous 
Western  Europe  still  falls  to  live  up  to  Its 
responsibilities  is  readily  seen  In  the  U.8. 
balance  of  payments  with  continental 
Europe.  During  the  third  quarter  of 
1961.  we  were  in  deficit  to  Europe  by  $1.5 
billion,  which,  continued  for  a  year, 
would  mean  an  annual  loss  to  Europe  of 
$6  bllhon. 

The  deficit  was  not  due  to  our  inability 
to  sell  goods  to  European  customers.  In- 
deed, we  had  a  merchandise  trade  sur- 
plus— an  excess  of  U3.  exports  to  Europe 
over  imports — of  $532  million  In  these 
3  months.  But  this  favorable  balance 
failed  by  a  huge  margin  to  cover  $2 
billion  In  other  pa>Tnents  to  Europe. 
mainly  because  of  large  tourist  cxpendl- 
tuies,  private  capital  investment,  money 
transfers  to  Americans  living  In  Europe, 
troop  pay  and  other  defense  expendi- 
tures, and  short-term  capital  movement. 

These  figures  are  for  the  most  recently 
available  quarter  They  may  overstate 
the  extent  of  the  current  dollar  outflow 
to  Europe.  But  there  is  no  question  that 
the  balance  is  tipped  toward  Europe  by 
a  substantial  margin.  For  four  quarters 
endmg  September  30,  1961.  our  deficit  to 
Europe  amounted  to  $2.5  billion,  despite 
the  fact  that  our  trade  surplus  in  this 
12-month  period  was  nearly  $3.9  bUllon. 

It  would  be  in  the  national  Interests  of 
the  principal  European  countries  to  cor- 
rect this  serious  situation — to  bring  pay- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Into 
balance.  A  continuing  deficit  In  the 
US.  balance  of  payments,  large  gold 
losses,  and  a  piling  up  of  short-term 
claims  on  the  United  SUtes.  shake  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  and  directly  affect 
European  dollar  monetary  reserves. 

There  are  many  constructive  steps 
Europe  could  take.  First,  they  could 
substantially  lower  their  tralff  walls  so 
as  to  buy  more  goods  and  services  from 
the  United  SUtes.  They  could  also  open 
their  markets  to  Japanese  exports. 
Japan's  extra  earnings  would  tend  to  be 
spent  in  the  United  States  for  more 
food,  raw  materials,  machinery  and  other 
goods.  Second,  they  could  greatly  en- 
large foreign  aid  expenditures  on  an  un- 
tied basis,  and  try  to  channel  purchases 
to  the  United  States.  Third,  they  oould. 
directly  or  indirectly,  pay  much  more 
for  the  defense  of  Europe.  Fourth,  to 
protect  the  dollar  while  all  these  adjust- 
ments were  being  made,  the  more  pros- 
perous European  countries  could  join  in 
an  adequate  international  credit  agree- 
ment. 

We  must  look  at  the  facts.  Today, 
and  for  the  last  6  months,  our  pay- 
ments deficit  has  been  running  at  the 
rate  of  $3  billion  a  year — as  bad  as  it 
ever  was. 

Yet  we  have  done  about  everything 
that  we  can  do  by  ourselves — at  least, 
everything  nondestructive — to  cut  down 
on  our  deficit.  We  have  done  our  best 
to  expand  our  exports.  We  have  had 
no  inflation  at  home.  We  have  cut  down 
duty-free  purchases  by  American  tour- 
i.st^  from  $500  to  $100.  We  are  slowing 
down  growth  at  home  in  order  to  pre- 
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vent  short-term  capital  from  being  lured 
abroad  by  higher  Interest  rates. 

We  have  done  what  we  can.  The  rest 
is  up  to  Europe.  But  Eiu-ope  has  not 
been  wllUng  to  accept  Its  responsibility. 
Let  us  look  at  the  record  in  four  im- 
portant aresis: 

1.    TILAOE 

By  greatly  increasing  Imports  from  the 
United  States,  Europe  could  go  far  to 
balance  doUar  inflows  from  tourist 
spending,  US.  military  expenditures, 
capital  Investments,  and  other  sources. 
This  would  require  the  abandonment  of 
remaining  quotas  on  dollar  imports  and 
substantial  tariff  reductions  by  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  without  asking  for 
compensatory  reductions  by  the  United 
States. 

Instead,  by  forming  a  customs  union, 
the  six  countries  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket— Germany,  Prance,  Italy,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands  and  Luxembourg — have 
gained  tariff  advantages  over  the  United 
States.  The  advantages  come  from  the 
fact  that  member  countries  of  the  union 
will  gradually  reduce  their  tariffs  to  each 
other  while  working  tov/ard  a  common 
set  of  duties  toward  the  outside  world. 
These  built-in  advantages — discrimina- 
tions against  outsiders — cannnot  fail  to 
affect  U.S.  exports  adversely.  Moreover, 
since  there  is  every  likelihood  that  the 
customs  union  will  soon  expand  to  in- 
clude the  United  Kingdom  and  the  re- 
maining European  countries.  Western 
Europe  will  have  combined  to  place  ob- 
stacles to  an  expansion  of  imports  from 
the  United  States  just  when  more  im- 
ports were  needed. 

One  way  to  have  a  customs  union  and 
to  minimize  discrimination  would  be  by 
agreeing  on  a  set  of  common  tariffs  with 
a  substantially  lower  incidence  than 
those  now  levied  by  the  Individual  coun- 
tries. This  did  not  happen.  The  Com- 
mon Market  tariffs  are  arithmetic  aver- 
ages of  member  country  rates  or  higher. 

Another  way  would  be  to  offer  very 
large  reductions  In  the  common  tariff 
In  exchange  for  much  smaller  reductions 
by  other  countries.  This  also  has  not 
happened.  In  the  negotiations  just  con- 
cluded in  Geneva,  it  is  reported  that  the 
Common  Market  countries  have  offered 
20-percent  reductions  on  a  majority,  but 
not  all.  of  their  nonagricultural  duties. 
Even  with  this  reduction,  U.S.  exports 
will  tend  to  go  down  and  not  to  go  up, 
as  the  Common  Market  reduces  the  in- 
ternal tariff  to  zero  and  establishes  the 
common  external  tariff.  Moreover,  since 
the  Common  Market  exacted  some  re- 
ductions in  U.S.  tariffs  during  the  nego- 
tiations, U.S.  imports  from  Europe  may 
go  up  while  U.S.  exports  are  declining, 
thus  further  increasing  Europe's  pay- 
ments surpluses. 

Besides  insisting  on  tariff  protection 
at  levels  that  disregard  the  imbalance 
of  payments,  Europe  in  other  ways  avoids 
increasing  impwrts. 

Germany,  with  over-full  employment 
£ind  confronted  with  the  need  to  Import 
labor  from  other  coiintries.  persists  in 
protecting  a  high -cost,  inefficient  domes- 
tic coal  Industry  and  in  limiting  annual 
coal  Imports  from  the  United  States  to  5 
million  metric  tons.  Its  domestic  con- 
sumption Is  more  than  110  million  tons 


annually.  An  expansion  in  coal  exports 
of  10  million  tons  per  year  could  mean 
an  increase  in  U.S.  efforts  of  $100  million. 

Germany,  which  exports  $6  million  of 
certain  kinds  of  leather  to  the  United 
States,  holds  down  imports  of  similar 
leather  from  the  United  States  to  $50,000 
per  year. 

Tlie  Common  Market  countries  want 
more  tariff  protection  on  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  other  agricultural  commodi- 
ties Important  to  U.S.  trade.  The  argu- 
ment among  the  countries  now  turns  on 
how  high  that  protection  should  be. 
Again,  this  attempt  to  increase  agricul- 
tural production  through  higher  tai-iffs 
comes  when  labor  shortages  in  European 
industry  are  multiplying,  and  a  shift  out 
of  inefficient  agriculture  to  industry 
would  be  advantageous. 

Five  countries  in  Europe — the  United 
Kingdom,  Prance,  Austria.  Belgium,  and 
the  Netherlands — refuse  to  grant  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  to  imports 
from  Japan.  As  a  result,  Japan's  ex- 
ports to  all  of  western  Europ>e  come  to 
about  $500  million  per  year,  largely  on 
a  tied,  bilateral  basis,  compared  to  about 
$1  billion  t9  the  United  States.  If  Japan 
could  sell  more  freely  in  Europe,  it  would 
be  able  to  spend  more  in  the  United 
States  for  food,  raw  cotton,  and  other 
products  of  which  we  are  the  dominant 
supplier. 

2      rORKICN    AID 

Until  very  recently,  Europe's  bilateral 
foreign  aid  exp>enditures  consisted  al- 
most entirely  of  grants  or  loans  to  col- 
onies, former  colonies  closely  tied  to 
the  mother  country's  economy,  or  expKjrt 
credits  and  guarantees.  Almost  none  of 
the  aid  was  given  in  a  way  which  could 
result  in  pxu-chases  outside  the  aid  coun- 
try, and  so  did  nothing  to  correct  pay- 
ments imbalances.  Moreover,  there  is 
considerable  question  whether  aid  to  a 
colony  Is  any  different  from  national 
expenditure  to  promote  development  in 
a  country's  own  territory. 

Prance  gives  about  $800  million  an- 
nually in  oversea  aid,  an  impressive 
1*2  percent  of  GNP,  but  a  substantial 
part  of  this  consists  of  grants  and  loans 
to  Algeria,  still  an  integral  part  of 
Prance.  The  rest  of  the  French  aid  pro- 
gram goes  mostly  to  African  countries 
which  have  only  recently  won  their  inde- 
pendence from  Prance. 

Until  1960,  Germany  gave  virtually  no 
foreign  aid,  unless  reparations  and  in- 
demnities to  Israel  are  counted.  In  1960, 
It  began  a  program  of  long-term  devel- 
opment loans.  In  1961,  Germany  took 
steps  to  permit  increased  aid  by  enlarg- 
ing development  loan  commitment  au- 
thority by  about  $1.5  billion.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  how  rapidly  these  funds  are 
disbursed,  to  what  extent  loan  recipients 
are  permitted  to  buy  outside  Germany 
and  whether  new  authorizations  will  be 
made  as  the  present  financing  is  used  up. 

British  aid  at  first  glance  appears  to 
bear  about  the  same  relationship  to  gross 
national  product  as  that  made  available 
by  the  United  States,  namely,  about  one- 
half  of  1  percent.  However,  British  aid 
goes  almost  entirely  to  its  colonies  and 
to  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  require- 
ment that  the  money  must  be  spent  in 
Great  Britain. 


Italy's  aid  has  consisted  largely  of  rep- 
arations to  Yugoslavia  and  Ethiopia, 
grants  to  Italian  Somallland  (newly  in- 
dependent), and  exporter  credits. 

Apart  from  the  new  proffram  in  Ger- 
many, there  appears  to  be  little  prospect 
for  foreign  aid  of  the  kind  which  would 
help  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

3.    ICILITAKT   KXFBMOirDSaS 

The  United  States  spends  about  $3 
billion  per  year  outside  this  country  for 
defense.  Nearly  half  of  this  is  spent 
for  the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961,  we 
spent  more  than  a  billion  dollars  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Three  of 
the  countries  which  have  gained  most  in 
reserves  from  us  in  recent  years. 

To  reverse  this  flow,  the  countries 
which  are  in  current  surplus  payments 
positions  could  increase  their  troop  sup- 
port in  NATO,  making  it  less  necessary 
for  this  country  to  send  troops  from  the 
United  States;  pay  for  local  base  oper- 
ating expenses,  such  as  pay  for  civilian 
personnel,  land  rental  costs,  construc- 
tion, and  locally  purchased  goods  and 
services;  and  purchase  their  own  equip- 
ment and  materials  from  the  United 
States.  This  does  not  seem  an  unreason- 
able suggestion,  since  the  NATO  mem- 
ber countries  as  a  group  spend  about 
half  as  much  as  the  United  States  for 
defense  in  relation  to  GNP.  In  1960, 
NATO  member  countries  defense  ex- 
penditures were  5.4  percent  of  GNP. 
while  that  of  the  United  States  was  9.3 
percent.  The  ratio  of  defense  expend- 
itures to  GNP  for  Prance  was  6.8  per- 
cent; Germany,  4.3  percent;  Italy,  3.7 
percent;  and  United  Kingdom,  7  per- 
cent. 

It  is  now  reported  that  German  arms 
purchased  in  the  United  States  will  be 
increased.  But  this  alone  will  be  no- 
where near  sufficient  to  offset  U.S.  mili- 
tary spending  in  Europe. 

4.   STANDBY    CREDIT   ACXKEJCENT 

An  adequate  international  credit  ar- 
rangement is  needed  so  that  ample  po- 
tential support  for  the  dollar  would  be 
available  while  payments  adjustments 
were  worked  out  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

A  new  credit  agreement  was  proposed 
by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  United  States.  The  credit  agreement 
which  was  recently  adopted,  subject  to 
the  ratification  of  the  10  participating 
countires,  was  that  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  constitutes  only  a  first 
step  toward  what  is  necessary. 

The  IMF  has  ample  lendiiig  resources 
in  dollars  and  sterling,  but  not  in  the 
currencies  of  the  other  leading  industrial 
countries.  A  new  agreement,  therefore, 
was  sought  to  permit  the  IMF  to  have 
standby  borrowing  authority  for  more 
French  francs,  Dutch  giiilders,  German 
marks,  and  other  hard  currencies. 

While  the  agreement  actually  worked 
out  provides  $4  billion  in  nondollar  cur- 
rencies, ttiis  supplonentary  credit  re- 
serve is  not  assured  because  each  coun- 
try is  to  be  its  own  Judge  on  whether 
it  can  loan  its  currency  when  it  is  asked. 
If.  for  example,  the  United  States  should 
apply,  and  Germany.  France,  and  Italy 
were  each  of  the  opinion  that  its  current 
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or  procpeetlTe  needs  made  it  Impossible 
to  lend  any  money,  ten  than  $3  billion 
in  nondollar  borrowing  authority  would 
be  left 

An  adequate  agreement  wouM  have 
made  it  possible,  mider  appropriate 
standards  and  proceditres  agreed  to  In 
advance,  for  credit  to  be  quickly  avail- 
able when  needed.  Thla  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee Subcommittee  on  International 
Exclmnge  and  Payments.  To  date,  the 
European  countries  have  not  agreed.  As 
aomeone  said.  Europe  appears  willin-;  to 
give  "an  aid  short  of  money. " 

THr   OLD    WOBLD  TO  THI   BE.-i  t  E 

The  main  reason  why  our  hard-core 
deficit  continues  at  $2  to  $3  billion  a 
year  is  the  unwillingness  of  our  European 
friends  and  allies  to  face  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Part  of  the  fault  may  lie  with  the  way 
we  have  gone  about  enlisting  the  support 
of  the  Europeans.  Largely,  we  have  pro- 
ceeded by  approaching  one  country  at 
a  time.  This  leaves  It  to  the  loaders  of 
each  country  to  evade  their  responsi- 
bility because  each  can  think  of  a  hun- 
dred rcatsons  why  it  can  do  no  more. 

One  countiy.  for  example,  which  has 
never  had  is  so  good,  has  been  puttm;: 
us  off  on  the  basis  that  our  paymonts 
deficit  is  just  a  temporary  US.  prob- 
lem, and  that  it  will  correct,  it.self 
automatically.  Another  foreign  office 
propounds  the  view  that  Americas  defi- 
cits are  the  results  of  our  all  eg '-d  fiscal 
and  monetary  Irresponsibility,  and  that 
if  we  will  only  live  right  all  will  be  well 
with  our  balance  of  payments. 

Other  Europeans  point  out  that  the 
average  Americans  income  is  sLi'l  nimh 
higher  than  the  Europeans,  a  point  of 
view  which  ignores  the  balancc-of-pay- 
ments  aspect  of  our  problem. 

The  European  recovery  program  of 
1947  was  a  .success  because  all  the  coun- 
tries got  toirether  and  agreed  what 
should  be  the  share  in  the  program  ol 
each  one.  Europe's  response  to  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  probk  m  of  the  .sixties 
must  equally  be  a  joint  operation. 

The  heads  of  state  and  their  deputies 
should  sit  down  tocrether  in  1962.  iis  they 
did  in  1947  Whether  they  do  this 
tlirough  the  medium  of  NATO  i  lliough 
this  lacks  such  countries  as  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  Austria*,  or  the  OECD 
or  by  them.-,e!ves.  is  not  important. 
What  is  unportant  u  that  they  do  it. 

The  United  States  should  be  there  as 
a  friendly  observer. 

The  goal  should  be  to  eliminate  tlie  $2 
biihon  to  $3  bilUun  annual  U  S.  deficit 
and  the  $2  billion  to  $3  biUion  annual 
European  surplus.  It  should  be  up  to  the 
Europ>eans  whether  this  is  done  by  pick- 
ing up  more  of  the  defense  burden,  by 
furnLshmg  more  untied  foreign  aid,  by 
rrducmg  trade  barriers,  or  by  some  com- 
bination of  the^\ 

Let  the  Europeans  make  these  deci- 
sioiLs.  as  they  did  m  1947.  The  important 
thing  is  that  the  answer  be  one  that  dis- 
poses of  the  $2  bilUon  to  $3  bUlion  im- 
balance. 

I  am  confident  that  our  European 
friends  do  not  want  the  balance  re- 
dressed by  such  methods  as  our  retreat- 
ing mto  hiyher  tariffs,  or  in  havmg  con- 


trols over  American  tourists  or  American 
capital  exports,  or  by  our  shirking  our 
obligations  for  military  defense  or  for 
forelgm  aid.  But  it  Is  for  the  Europeans 
to  tell  UB  that  they  do  not  want  any  of 
these  reactionary  solutions  by  providing 
us  with  forward-looking  solutions  of 
their  own. 

This  is  Europe's  greatest  opport'.mity 
.•?ince  1947  We  who  welcome  the  leader- 
.shlp  of  a  revitalized  Europe  can  hope 
that  the  opportunity  will  not  be  mls»ed 


POLITICS  IN  .AGRICULTLKE 

Mr     CAHTLL.      Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentlem.in 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  HoevenI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  i^entleman 
from  New  Jersey"* 

There  wa.>  no  objrct'.un 

Mr.  HOEVEN  Mr.  Speaker,  Uie  gen- 
tleman from  ir.inoi.s  iMr.  Abends i  on 
yesterday  culled  attention  to  the  fact 
liiat  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  was 
askink!  the  Exteiusion  Service  to  enter 
the  political  arriia  t«.)  help  ;  ;.ape  future 
faiTTi  policies  and  pn-Hiauns  This  is  a 
bold-faced  attempt  to  turn  a  nonpaiti- 
.^.-.n  edurationil  a/ency  into  a  medium 
for  di^^i'mination  of  political  prnpa- 
Bcinda.  I  am  also  rdubly  nifurmed  thut 
ASC  committeemen  are  being  told  tnat 
lliey  will  be  expected  to  support  the 
admiIll^t:ation  s  farm  prujJo.sals  or 
re.sij^ii. 

I  now  find  that  the  Ftderal  Ciup 
Insuiance  Curptnalion  i.s  u..s<.;  «<  -^lUiJ, 
into  liie  political  picture.  Ace*  i dm,;  to 
a  nc. s  story  .vhich  appeared  nn  the  front 
page  of  the  Dt-s  Muints  llegksler  of  Janu- 
ary 20.  1962.  the  new  State  director  of 
FCIC  for  Iowa,  Jii.-.tin  C.  I>e.  hji.s  made 
it  very  plain  tliat  I-X'IC  ag*  nl.^  in  Iowa  aie 
txp<-cted  to  help  promote  the  ndmini-s- 
tration's  farm  program.*:,  and  tliat  they 
are  not  to  talk  agairvst  such  programs. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  Iowa  FCIC  agenUs. 
Mr.  Dee  is  quoted  to  have  said  as  fol- 
lows; 

Yon  PCIC  a«en'«  a«  re prei.cn tatl'.es  of  tfie 
Deparimei.'-  of  .^ifricuiture,  ma  ti»c  .urH^u 
idXUi.-Ts  to  part.clpate  In  t^ru  pr  >Kraius 
when  you  are  ct  ntactit.g  them  about  crop 
insur.ince  You  rire  cxperied  to  h'^'.p  pr  ■- 
mot^  the  pngr.im.*  enacted  by  the  Cop^'res.s 
I  do  not  want  to  hear  anv  rcjvirfi*  where 
>ou  ,ire  tAlklni;  against  these  pro.!rams. 
Irrespective  of  whu  h  L".->D.\  ager.  y  ui  adnilii- 
Isteri.'.i?  the  proyr.Lni 

It  i.s  becoming  more  apparent  each  day 
that  we  are  d'^alinp:  with  ov.f  ni  the 
most  ruthle.-^s  political  machines  In  the 
history  of  this  country  The  Kennedy 
administration  now  seems  to  be  encaged 
in  using  the  I>»partment  of  Ajrriculture 
for  political  purpcses  This  typ«^  of 
operation  most  assuredly  will  be  re.sented 
by  the  fanners  of  America  who  do  not 
want  to  be  the  pohtical  pawns  of  any 
administration. 


THE  COMMI-NIST  FORCE 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  LMr    BrdceI   may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  RacoRD, 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BRUCE.  Mr  Speaker.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  Americans  who 
wish  to  loai-n  more  about  the  Communist 
force  that  seeks  to  destroy  our  way  of 
life  kn  )W  that  valuable  reference  mate- 
rial exi.stp 

There  are  many  l)ooks  and  pamphlets 
published  on  the  subject,  but  they  all  do 
not  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  reli- 
ability that  Ls  demanded  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  conflict. 

To  provide  a  helpful  guide  to  our  citi- 
zens on  roadin  ;  in  this  fi'^ld  I  am  placing 
the  following  bibliography  in  the  Con- 
cRr.ssioNM  Record.  Because  a  book  or 
other  publication  does  not  appear  on 
this  li.st  is  not  an  Indication  It  Is  unreli- 
able A  considerable  number  of  good 
v.o!  ks  art-  omitted  because  the  li^t  would 
otherMl.se  become  too  unwieldy. 

I  t"l:eve  this  is  the  first  comprehen- 
siv»'  bib!;nKraphy  of  this  type  placed  In 
thf*  Co\crt\'-\o:-tM.  Rfcord  since  the 
then  Srmtor  Richard  M  Nixon  Inserted 
'  li:bli(i -raphy  on  World  CommunLsm." 
prepare  1  by  the  .*.nieilran  L/>gion  In 
10.52 

The  list  that  follows  was  prepared  by 
Karl  BaarslaK.  former  director.  Coun- 
t'r.-ibvtr.-iivc  Activities  Commission, 
.'Vmmcan  Legion,  for  the  All  American 
Conference  to  Combat  Communism,  and 
wa.s  pubU.shed  by  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
fifins  of  the  United  States  of  America,  a 
mt-mbfr  of  thn  conference,  in  pamphlet 
form  With  .Ti  introduction.  Copies  may 
be  oL'tained  from  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans, 1-1 11  K  Street  NW  .  Washmgton. 
DC 

Buoks  murked  uith  an  asterisk  are 
»  spicially  rtcoir.mended  by  the  compilers 
for  hiKh  .schf)ol  and  public  libraries.  I 
hii\r  added  tv\o  titles  at  the  end  because 
of  tJieir  importance.  "Cold  War  and 
Libera*ion'*  and  "Congress  and  the 
-\nu':ica;i  Tradition  " 

I  wish  to  include  two  speeches  I  made 
m  tile  Congress  dealing  with  the  enemy. 
'The  Natioruil  Committee  To  Abolish  the 
Un-.\nu'rlcan  Activities  Committee." 
given  on  May  3.  1961.  is  an  expose  of  that 
ComiiiUiiist  froiit  which  today  is  one  of 
th.c'  mo.- 1  active  in  the  country.  The  sec- 
ond, given  on  June  12.  1961.  "H.J.  Res. 
444  The  Victory  Resolution."  includes 
two  sections  of  documentation;  first, 
■  iXchirations  of  Hostile  Intent  by  the 
World  Communiht  Movement,"  and  sec- 
ond, '  I-'indlntis.  Resolutions,  and  Con- 
di-nii  ations  of  the  World  Communist 
Move:ni-nt  in  US.  Law.  Presidential 
Pio<-!ainiilions.  and  Treaties  Binding  on 
the  United  States." 

jTllk's  preceded  by  an  a«t«rlsk  (*  )  arc  espe- 

c!.'\Ily    rei-  >m::u  t.dod    for   high  Bchool  aad 

publ.c  llbrariesj 

BOOKS 

'  Biuck  B<x)k  on  Red  ChUia."  Hunter. 
Bex  kmailer.  1958.  $2  An  authorltj  on  Chi- 
nese rommunlsm  gathered  flrattiand  report* 
n*  H'lni?  Kong  fr<jm  refuse**  on  what  life  1« 
Uke  under  the  Oommunlata.  Cioellent 
.oourro  material  on  the  Oommunlat  deatruc- 
tion  of  Chrutlan  churches  and  peraecutlon 
(  r  r'Mgldr.s  behind   the  Bamboo  Curtain. 
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•"Br&inwMlilng  In  Bed  China."  Hunter, 
Vanguard,  $3.76:  Hunter  was  the  flnt  Ameri- 
can to  bring  back  the  whole  horrible  story 
of  Communist  maae  bnOntwlsttng  to  mmka 
their  rlcOms  actually  belMve  that  white  U 
black  and  that  criminality  la  really  "building 
A  new  and  better  world."    Important. 

"Child  of  the  Revolution."  iieonbard. 
Regnery,  19U.  •OJW:  The  son  of  a  poor  Ger- 
man Communist  family  Is  brought  up  by  the 
Soviet  secret  police  to  become  a  trained  and 
cynical  apparatchik  and  Russian.  An  ab- 
sorbing adventure  story  with  keen  psycho- 
logical Insights. 

••'Century  ot  Conflict."  Poeaony.  Reg- 
nery.  t7.&0:  Probably  the  single  most  Impor- 
tant book  on  this  list.  Should  be  In  every 
library  in  the  land.  Public,  high  school,  and 
college.  The  whole  range  of  Communists' 
tivctlcs  and  every  facet  of  the  whole  complex 
pattern  of  Oommuntst  plans  for  world 
conquest. 

"Communism  and  Christ."  Lowry.  More- 
house-Oorham.  A  minister  who  gave  up  his 
pulpit  to  devote  his  full  time  to  furthering 
education  on  communism,  writes  what  Is 
one  of  the  t>est  general  summaries  on  the 
basic  antagonism  separating  two  worlds — 
Christianity  and  conununlsm. 

"Communism  and  Christianity."  D'Arcy. 
Devln- Adair,  1957:  A  CathoUc  priest  consid- 
era  the  fundamental  moral  problem  posed 
by  communism  and  the  task  of  all  Christians 
In  defending  their  common  faith  against  It. 

*  "Communism  In  CXir  World."  Caldwell. 
John  Day.  19M.  $3.76:  A  small  but  excellent 
little  book  written  especially  for  12  to  10 
age  group.  Just  what  is  communism  Is 
graphically  explained  by  an  expert  In  simple 
English.     Should  be  In  every  school  Ubrary. 

'The  Fallacy  of  Communism."  Saar. 
Meador,  Boston,  1056:  An  Estonian  refugee 
only  In  the  country  a  few  years  sums  up  in 
simple  English  the  basic  fallacies  and  hidden 
dangers  of  communism.  An  elementary 
treatise  excellent  for  12  to  16  age  group. 

•"Democracy  Versus  Communism."  CoN 
grove.  Van  Nostrand,  1867:  The  Institute  of 
Plscal  and  Political  Education  commissioned 
Dr.  Colgrove,  a  recognised  anti-Communist 
scholar,  to  prepare  a  special  textbook  for 
school  use.  A  few  minor  defects  but  In  the 
main  still  one  of  the  best  works  avaUable 
explaining  to  students  the  basic  dilTerences 
and  values  between  democracy  and  com- 
munism. 

•'Guide  to  Antl-Communlst  Action." 
Bduscaren.  Regnery.  1969:  A  distinguished 
political  scientist  and  nationally  known 
authority  on  conununlsm  draws  up  a  blue- 
print for  intelligent  and  effective  counter- 
subversive  action. 

H1CHI.T    KECOMMENDCD 

•"The  Freeman's  Library."  Hazlitt.  Van 
Nostrand:  A  bibliography  of  the  world's  out- 
standing literature  on  human  freedom  and 
Individual  liberty.  Some  560  classics  from 
Aristotle  to  Ret)ecca  West  are  listed  and  de- 
scribed.    Should  be  In  every  library. 

"I  Led  Three  Lives."  Herbert  Phllbrlck. 
Orosset  &  I>unlap.  Inc..  11.49:  Philbrlck's 
own  story  of  how  he  found  himself  being 
used  in  a  communist  youth  movement,  re- 
ported to  the  FBI  and  was  Instructed  to  re- 
main and  serve  his  country  as  an  under- 
cover agent.  The  thrilling  story  of  his  life 
ri.s  a  Conununlst — FBI  undercover  agent — a 
respectable  businessman. 

"I  Was  a  Slave  In  Russia."  Noble.  Devln- 
Adalr,  1969:  An  American  boy,  bom  In  De- 
troit. Is  trapped  In  Nazi  Germany  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  Accused  by  the  Soviet 
secret  police  of  the  usual  phony  charge  of 
espionage,  young  Noblo  is  sentenced  to  9 
years  In  Soviet  slave  labor  camps.  One  of 
the  few  Americana  ever  to  survive  to  tell  his 
Incredible  story  to  the  West.  Exciting  read- 
ing 

"I  Was   a  Spy."     UHler.     Bobba   Merrm. 

I960:   Unfortunately  a  badly  misnamed  but 
otherwise    excellent    book    by    a    housewife 

cvin OS  1 


who  penetrated  the  Communist  Party  as  un- 
dercover agent  for  the  FBI.  Fascinating 
and  yet  Instructive  story.  Girls  wtll^njoy 
this  book  immensely.    Authentic — revealing. 

"Lost  Illusion"  (paperback).  Utley.  Reg- 
nery, 1900,  $1.38:  The  heartwarming  auto- 
biography of  an  idealistic  young  English  girl 
who  fell  for  communism  In  college,  married 
a  Russian,  bore  a  son  in  the  land  of  the  So- 
viets only  to  aee  her  husband  vanish  into 
the  night  In  tow  of  the  dread  GPU  never  to 
be  aem  again.  A  paperback  reprint  of  a 
book  first  published  In  1948. 

"In  the  Name  of  Conscience."  Khokhlov. 
McKay.  1960,  $4.60:  A  trained  and  disciplined 
Soviet  secret  police  officer  is  assigned  to  mur- 
der a  leading  German  antl-Communlst. 
His  wife,  a  Christian,  saolfices  her  own  life 
and  that  of  their  infant  son  to  urge  him  to 
defect  to  the  West  and  teU  all  about  the 
total  immorality  of  the  Soviet  ieaderstUp. 
One  of  the  truly  great  books  of  our  time. 
Belongs  next  to  Whlttaker  Chamber's  mon- 
umental "Witness." 

*  "Misters  of  Deceit."  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
Holt.  1958.  $8:  The  Director  of  the  FBI  tells 
the  whole  story  of  communism  in  America, 
how  Communists  operate,  and  how  best  to 
protect  oneself  against  their  machinations 
and  trickery.  One  of  the  most  Important 
books  on  this  subject  to  api>ear  in  a  long 
time. 

•"Primer  on  Communism."  Cronyn.  Dut- 
ton,  1967:  A  pai>erback  which  answers  200 
questions  on  communism.  Highly  recom- 
mended for  school  and  classroom  use  in 
grade  and  high  schools.  Life  under  commu- 
nism as  taken  directly  from  Soviet  sotu-ces. 

•"Our  Secret  Allies."  Lyons.  Duell,  Sloan, 
Pearce:  The  famous  writer  on  communism. 
Eugene  Lyons,  whose  "Assignment  in  Utopia" 
first  ripped  the  propaganda  veU  off  the  hid- 
eous face  of  communism  makes  a  strong 
case  for  the  people  of  Russia  as  offering  the 
Achilles  heel  through  which  the  whole  rot- 
ten structtire  of  communism  can  some  day 
be  toppled  to  the  ground.  A  most  Important 
work. 

•"The  Naked  Communist."  Skousen  En- 
sign Publishing  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City.  1958: 
Probably  one  of  the  best  all  around  hand- 
books on  the  whole  subject  of  communism. 
Excellent  for  teaching  and  textbook  use. 
BasUy  readable,  large  tyi>e,  no  tedious  quo- 
tations frcxn  Marxist  sources.  Highly  recom- 
mended. 

"The  Hidden  Russia."  Krasnov.  Holt  & 
Co.,  1900:  The  grandson  of  a  Czarist  general 
and  famotis  writer  is  trapped  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  Yugoslavia  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
His  father  and  grandfather  were  hanged  by 
the  Soviets  while  he  spent  10  years  in  So- 
viet horror  camps.  Finally  released  a  few 
years  ago  he  lived  Just  long  enough  to  write 
this  most  remarkable  and  worthwhile  book 
before  dying  last  year  in  South  America. 
Not  for  queasy  stomachs. 

•"The  Continuing  Struggle."  Walker. 
Athene  Press.  1958:  A  scholarly  yet  highly 
readable  treatise  on  Red  China  by  one  of 
America's  leading  authorities.  M^es  a  most 
effective  source  of  authentic  material  on 
whether  or  not  we  should  recognize  Red 
China.  Will  demolish  pro-Communists  and 
other  apologists  for  Mao  Tse-tung  who  argue 
"but  aftar  all  the  Communists  do  exercise 
effective  control  over  mainland  China.''  A 
most  important  work. 

■"The  Story  of  Mary  Liu."  Hunter.  Far- 
rar.  Strauss  &  Cudahy.  1987:  The  deeply 
moving  story  of  a  Chinese  Christian  girl 
whose  faith  enabled  her  to  triumph  over 
both  a  terrible  physical  handicap  and  the 
diabolic  persecution  of  the  Conmiunists  bent 
on  eradicating  every  vestige  of  Christianity 
in  China.    Bxoellent  book  for  girls. 

•"The  Techniques  of  Communisaa»:i^Bu-^ 
denz.    Begnery.  19M:  The  fonfiw  edlto^^f 
the  Dally  Worker  who  in  1946  left  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  to  return  to  the  religion 
of  his  youth  compiles  what  is  still  one  of  the 


best  handbooks  on  Communlct  operating 
methods.    Highly  readable — wry  Important. 

•"The  Web  of  Sut^veralon.*  Bumhain. 
John  Day.  1B54:  One  of  our  iMdlng  authori- 
ties on  communism  summartaes  la  a  oom- 
pact  and  fast-reading  book  the  entire  atclc- 
enlng  story  of  Communist  tmgkmmgt  and 
infiltration  into  our  Government  started  way 
back  in  1084  by  an  obscure  and  almost  un- 
known party  functionary.  Harold  Ware.  One 
of  the  beat  books  avaUable  In  a  Aald  now 
adequately  covered  by  a  considerable  library. 

•"Tou  Can  Trust  the  Oommunlsts." 
Schwars.  Prentioe-Hall.  1000:  The  famous 
Axistralian  physician  tamed  antl-Commu- 
nlst lecturer  produces  his  first  book  on  the 
subject.  Takes  you  inside  the  Communist 
mind  as  very  few  other  boc^ES  ever  have  been 
able  to  do.  One  of  the  most  Important  books 
published  since  "Witness." 

•"Witness."  Chambers.  Random  House. 
1952:  Still  one  of  the  truly  great  autobiog- 
raphies of  this  century.  A  latter-day  Dante 
writing  with  brilliance  takes  you  on  a  per- 
sonally conducted  tour  to  the  lower  depths 
and  inferno  of  underground  oommunism. 
No  amount  of  reading  in  communism  can 
be  considered  complete  without  "Wltneas." 
An  absolute  "must"  for  those  who  find  it 
hard  to  tuiderstand  "why  anyone  should 
want  to  become  a  Conununlst." 

nCFOSTANT    KECKm    ETTT    ASVAHCSD    BOOKS 

The  following  titles  should  be  found  on 
the  shelves  of  any  Important  college  library. 
While  not  necessarily  too  abstruse  or  "heavy" 
most  of  them  do  presuppose  some  basic  pre- 
paratory reading.  Tliese  titles  have  been 
used  at  the  National  War  College  seminars 
for  Reserve  offlcers  and  represent  the  con- 
sensus of  a  group  of  outstanding  authorities 
who  arranged  tbe  curriculunu  and  compiled 
the  recommended  reading  lists. 

"Protracted  Conflict."  Klntner.  CottreU. 
StrausE-Hupe.  Harper.  New  York.  1059:  A 
companion  volume  to  "Century  of  Conflict." 
One  of  the  10  most  important  books  ever 
written  on  the  cold  war. 

"American  Strategy  for  the  Nuclear  Age." 
Neff  and  Hahn.  Anchor.  New  York.  1960: 
Another  volume  of  the  "10  most  important 
books"  In  this  field.  A  symposium  on  all 
aspects  of  the  crisis  of  our  time  by  30  or 
more  of  the  country's  top  experts.  Very, 
very  important. 

"Neither  War  Nor  Peace."  Seton-Watson. 
Praeger,  1960,  $7.60  (see  page  4) :  A  penetrat- 
ing analysis  of  the  titanic  problem  of  survival 
posed  for  the  West  by  world  oommunism. 

"Imperial  Communism."  Bouscaren. 
Puolic  Affairs  Press,  Washington.  D.C.,  1968: 
A  highly  readable  etunmary  for  student  level 
on  all  aspects  of  world  conununlsm. 

"The  Soviet  Secret  Police."  Wolln  &  Slus- 
ser.  Praeger,  1957:  Probably  one  of  the  best 
compendlums  available  on  the  secret  state 
within  a  state — the  Soviet  secret  police  and 
Its  farflung  network  covering  the  world  and 
reaching  into  every  crack  and  crevice  of 
Western  society.  The  side  of  conunimlsm 
which  most  Communists  do  not  know  any- 
thing about. 

"Soviet  Etplonage."  Dallln.  Yale  Unl'ver- 
Hlty  Press,  1955.  Not  quite  up  to  Slusser  and 
Wolln  but  nevertheless  a  highly  readable 
general  history  of  the  main  activity  of  the 
Soviet  secret  police  all  over  the  world — 
espionage  and  terror. 

"Peaceful  Coexistence."  KulskL  Beg- 
nery. 1069:  Another  of  the  10  most  im- 
portant books  on  oommunism  written  by  a 
great  scholar  and  renowned  authority  on  the 
Soviets.  Very  Important  to  any  oomftreh^- 
sive  understanding  of  Just  what  Khrushchev 
is  trying  to  put  over  with  his  "peaceful  co- 
existence" confidence  game. 
■^  "Communist  China  and  Asia."  Bamett. 
Harper.  1060:  A  detailed  appralaal  of  the 
challenge  posed  to  this  country  by  the 
rapidly  rising  Communist  state  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  Chou  En-lai.    Very  important. 
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"Ttxt  li&nguage  of  Ck>ininunUm  "  Hudg- 
kiziaon.  Pitman.  N«w  Tork,  18M:  A  British 
expert  oompllM  a  very  Impartant  glooaary  of 
CommunUt  tdlom.  "Aeeoplan  language,"  and 
"newapeak."  A  oodebook  aa  it  were  without 
whlcii  the  beginner  haa  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty penetrating  Communlat  obecurantlst 
lingo. 

"In  Ivery  War  But  One."  Klnkead.  Nor- 
ton, 19ft9:  A  deeply  disturbing  analysla  of 
why  so  many  American  POW'b  In  Korea  suc- 
cumbed to  CommiinlBt  brainwashing  and 
became  "progressives." 

"Shanghai  Conspiracy."  Wllloughby.  Dut- 
ton:  The  amazing  story  of  the  greatest  spy 
In  all  history.  Dr.  Richard  Sorge.  written 
by  Oen.  MacArthvir's  former  chief  of  Intel- 
ligence.   Absorbing. 

•  "Por  the  Skeptic."  Munson  Bookmail- 
er.  New  York:  A  very  valuable  digest  of  the 
hlghll«hts  of  some  23,000  pages  of  congres- 
sional reports  and  hearings  on  all  aspects  of 
Communist  espionage,  subversion,  and  In- 
filtration of  the  Qovemment  at  policymak- 
ing levels. 

•"America  Faces  World  Communism  ' 
Bouscaren.  Vantage:  Excellently  prepared 
work  on  the  Conununlst  problem  facing  this 
country  by  one  of  our  outstanding  experts 

•"Key  to  Peace  "  Manlon.  Heritage  Foun- 
dation: A  positive  answer  to  communism 
written  by  one  of  the  great  constitutional- 
ists. Dean  Clarence  Manlon.  Distributed 
nationwide  to  the  schools  by  the  American 
Legion 

•  "Wedemeyer  Reports  '  Wedemeyer  H<jlt 
Ptrsthand  account  and  memoirs  uf  a  great 
American  soldier  whose  report  on  China  and 
Korea  was  suppressed  for  several  years 
Shotild  t>e  In  every  library  Very  important 
book 

"Tito — Moscow's  Trojan  Horse  '  Draskn- 
Tlch  Regnery  A  Yugoslav  diplomat  and 
authority  on  communism  debunks  the  myth 
that  Tito  is  some  sort  of  decent  humane 
Communist  whom  we  can  lure  away  from 
Moscow  Excellent  historical  reference 
work. 

"The  Conscience  of  the  Revolution  ' 
Daniels  Harvard  University  Press  Another 
brandnew  and  very  Important  book  The 
little  known  story  of  opposition  within  'he 
monolithic  state  of  the  USSR 

Other  titles — Fiction 

"Nineteen  Eighty-four."  Orwell  Har- 
court  Also  reprinted  In  paperbacks  A  for- 
mer British  Communist  and  brilliant  sat- 
irist describes  what  life  will  be  like  under 
the  universal  Communist  state  One  uf  the 
most  important  books  available  to  those 
seeking  an  insight  into  Communist  men- 
tality 

"A  Ride  to  Panmunjom  "  Thorin  Reg- 
nery: A  young  Navy  pilot  falls  Into  Com- 
munist bands  during  the  Koreain  war 
First-hand  and  flrst-class  account  of  Com- 
miinist  brainwashing  by  one  who  learned 
how  to  beat  It  out  of  his  own  resources  and 
character.  Written  as  a  novel,  it  is  prac- 
tically an  autobiography 

"The  Fall  of  a  Titan  ■  Oouzenko.  Norton 
The  Soviet  code  clerk  who  defected  In  Mon- 
treal In  1946  to  make  the  first  revelations  of 
Soviet  mass  espionage  against  the  United 
States  in  time  of  war  writes  a  powerful,  first- 
rate  novel  on  the  Communist  system 

Other  titles — Nonfiction 

"Beyond  Containment."  Ctaamberlln  Reg- 
nery. 1953:  Still  one  of  the  best  primers  on 
Communist  power  manipulation.  Chapter 
VI  extremely  valuable  because  of  Its  mas- 
terly espoa^  of  10  basic  fallacies  about  com- 
munism still  held  by  many  leading  Amer- 
icans. 

A  Concise  History  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union."  ReshetAr.  Praeger. 
19«0  Fills  a  longfelt  need  for  a  detailed  and 
objective  history  of  the  Communist  Party  of 


Russia  Based  aUnuei  entirely  on  utilclal 
Soviet  documents  with  Communist  mythol- 
ogy and   hokum  carefully  filtered   out 

"How  Communists  Negotiate  "  Joy.  Mac- 
MUlan,  1955:  An  American  admiral  learns 
the  hard  way  across  the  negotiation  table 
Just  how  Communists  operate  A  very  Im- 
portant book,  particularly  for  those  old- 
fashioned  Americans  who  still  believe  that 
men  of  good  will  can  settle  their  differences 
no  matter  how  far  apart  they  may  be.  "If 
they  will  only  get  together  and  talk  things 
over  ■■ 

•Red  Star  0\er  Cuba  '  Weyl  Devln- 
Adalr.  1960  A  former  Communist  In  the 
same  underground  cell  as  Alger  Hiss  docu- 
ments the  Incredible  story  of  State  Depart- 
ment bungling  over  Fidel  Castro  Weyl 
proves  that  Castro  was  a  trusted  Communist 
as  far  back  as  1949  Very  Important  book 
New.  50-cent  paperback  has  chapter  on  the 
tragic  Cuban   invasion 

Government    reports 
I  Most   of   the  following   titles  can   still    be 
secured  directly  from  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  Washington.  DC  i 

The  Communist  Conspiracy,  basic  Com- 
munist documents  in  five  volumes,  1956. 
•5  60 

•  Hanclb<x>k  for  Americans,"  tlie  Commu- 
nist Party,  how  It  works  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee,  :J0  cents 

'  Congressional  Investigations  of  Commu- 
nism, '  a  summrtr>  Ind^x  of  all  publications, 
1918-56    tl  2- 

Crlmes  of  Khrushchev,  four  parts.  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  70 
i-ents 

The  Great  Pretense,  a  symp<^)8ium  on  the 
20th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Russia    45  cents 

Guide  to  Subversue  Organl/Jttions  and 
Publications,     HCUA.  1957    45  cents 

Language  as  a  Communi.iit  Weapon.  Pij«- 
sony       HCUA     1969.   20   cenu 

Patterns      of       Communist       Kspi. .uage 
HCUA.    1959.   25   cenU 

The  Shameful  Years.  iO  years  A  Soviet 
espionage  in  the  United  States,  HCUA  laol, 
■J5  cents 

Soviet  Total  War  two  volumes  a  sym- 
p>isium  by  some  120  authorities  on  all  as- 
pects of  the  Communl.st  threat,  HCUA.  ia56 
•2  75  (An  Invaluable  compendium  which 
should    be    in    every    library  i 

The     New     Role    of     National     Legislative 
B<xlles      in      the     Communist      Conspiracy. 
HCUA,    19rtl     20   cents 

PAMPHLirrs 

Communism,  America's  Mort<il  Enemy,  ' 
Dr  Fred  Schwarz  Tactics  and  Meth<xls  of 
Communism."  Dr  J  B  Matthews  "How 
the  Communists  Control  Thoughts  and  At- 
titudes." Herbert  Phllbrlck  "Communist 
Indoctrination,"  MaJ  William  Mayer  (All 
four  may  be  secured  for  a  dollar  from  the 
National  Education  Program.  Searcy,  Ark  ) 

Communism — A  Disease."  Dr  Fred 
Schwarz,  10  cents  (Dallas  Freedom  Forum. 
Post  Office   Box  7351,   Dallas.  Tex  i 

PKKIODICALS 

"Counterattack."  260  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N  Y  .  »24  per  year 

"Freedoms  Facts."  All-American  Confer- 
ence. 917  15th  Street  NW.  Washington, 
D  C  ,  $3  per  year 

"Communist  Line  Bulletin."  Institute  for 
Community  Education.  Rose  and  Oak 
Streets.  Flushing,  NY  .  $3  per  year 

"For  Ood  and  Freedom."  The  Christian - 
form.  1030  Perry  St  ,  N  E  .  Washington  17, 
DC 

"The  Firing  Line."  American  Legion.  Post 
Office  Box  1055,  Indianapolis.  Ind  .  %3  per 
year 

"The  Tablet."  1  Hanson  Place,  Brooklyn. 
N  Y  ,  94  per  year 


HIGHLY    KKCOUMKMDXD 

A  Forward  BUategy."  StrausB-Hupe.  Pos- 
.sony.  Harper,  1961, 16.96:  A  oompanlon  vol- 
ume to  the  very  important  "Protracted  Con- 
flict" published  in  1069.  Undoubtedly  the 
single  most  Important  book  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  present  world  crisis.  A  com- 
plete blueprint  on  how  to  reverse  the  long 
trend  of  reverses  and  defeats  suffered  by  tlie 
West  at  the  hands  of  advancing  world  com- 
munism 

Brainwashing  from  Pavlov  to  Powers  " 
Hunter  The  Bo<ikmaller,  New  York:  Lat- 
est work  by  an  acknowledged  authority  on  a 
diabolic  new  science" — brainwashing.  In- 
dispensable to  any  understanding  of  why 
Communists  and  most  of  their  work  still 
continue  to  baffle  and  befuddle  the  so-called 
best  brains  on  our  side 

The  8<.)vlet  Design  for  a  World  SUte  " 
Goodman  Columbia  University  Press,  1960. 
$6  75  Probably  one  of  the  best  college  level 
textboc^ks  available  on  aspects  of  Soviet 
power  techniques  Should  be  In  every  col- 
lege library 

American  Might  and  Soviet  Myth."  Cam- 
pai^ne  Regnery.  1960,  $3.06:  Some  plain 
hard  facts  to  dispel  the  present  pessimistic 
and  defeatist  attitude  assumed  by  so  many 
of  our  leaders  vls-a-vLs  the  Soviets.  Should 
b«  In  all  high  school  libraries. 

"The  Edge  of  War  '  Atkinson  Regnerv 
I960  $6  One  of  our  leading  scholars  of 
Communist  p>ower  techniques  reduces  to  lay- 
men s  language  the  problems  facing  us  today 
and  wh.'it  we  must  do  to  avert  ultimate 
disaster 

The  Challenge  of  Coexistence"  Ko\  ner 
Public  Affairs  Press  Washington,  DC  ,  M  25 
A  timely  and  Important  book  explaining  Just 
what  Khrushchev  and  the  Communists  have 
In  mind  when  they  insist  that  we  have  no 
other  alternative  but  a  global  nuclear  holo- 
caust If  we  dt>  not  accept  what  they  call 
"peaceful  coexistence  '  For  high  school  and 
college  libraries 

The  Mf)uldiiig  of  Communists  "  Meyer 
Harrovirt  Brace  1960,  $5  A  most  Important 
work  by  one  o(  our  outstanding  authorities 
setting  forth  Just  how  a  strange  new  hu- 
man type,  the  dedicated  hard-oore  Commu- 
nist. Is  drop-f<Trged  In  the  ideological  steel 
mills  of  communism  Recommended  for  col- 
lege libraries  but  Its  terminology  is  a  bit 
tough  for  hiifh  school  level  and  the  average 
reader 

At..S>>     KKCOMMENDKO 

Ten  Years  of  Storm."  Chow  Chlng-wen 
Holt  Hinehart  It  Winston,  $6:  Another  very 
lmpr>rtant  contribution  to  the  now  well-filled 
library  of  documentation  on  Red  China 
Indls(>enaable  to  anyone  preparing  to  argue 
against  recognition  of  Conununlst  China 
Suitable  for  both  high  school  and  college 
use 

The  Communist  Persuasion."  Wlnance 
P  J  Kennedy.  »4  50  A  Catholic  priest  learns 
first  hand  through  torture  and  unbelievable 
degradation  Just  what  the  Chinese  Com- 
munlstji  mean  by  "brain  cleansing  of  bour- 
geois errors  '     Highly  readable. 

American  Communism  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia '  Draper  Viking.  $8.60:  The  best  of 
the  series  financed  by  the  Fund  for  the  Re- 
public on  all  aspects  of  communism  In 
American  life 

Khrushchev  the  Making  of  a  DlcUtor.' 
PalocBi-Horvalh  Atlantic.  Little-Brown. 
•4  95  The  well-known  Hungarian  writer 
makes  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  the 
otherwise  well-hidden  biography  of  Stalin  s 
successor  to  the  Soviet  purple.  Well  written. 
"Cold  War  and  Uberatlon."  John  F 
OConor  Vantage.  New  York.  $7.60:  Com- 
pletely indexed  and  referenced,  this  Is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  books  to  appear  In  re- 
cent years  It  traces  the  failures  of  the  free 
world's  policies  in  regard  to  the  WorM  Com- 
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munlst  Movement  from  Its  takeover  of  Rus- 
sia to  the  present  aiud  draws  Unportimt 
conclusions  from  tboee  failures. 

"Congress  and  the  ijnsrlcan  Tradition.** 
Bumham.  Regnery:  A  dl&loal  study  of  the 
gradual  erosion  of  the  constitutional  powen 
of  Congress  and  the  importance  of  Congreaa 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  unlqtie  American 
poUtlcal  system  as  a  bulwark  against  th« 
Communist  onslaught. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashe  rook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requeist  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ray- 
mond Moley  has  presented  a  very  pene- 
trating analysis  of  back-door  Federal 
aid  to  education  in  the  January  29.  1962, 
issue  of  Newsweek  magazine.  This  ex- 
cellent arUcle  points  out  that  HJl.  132 
should  receive  the  close  insi>ection  of 
every  Member  of  the  House. 

We  are  currently  arming  the  Federal 
bureaucrats  with  many  wedges  to  mas- 
sively inject  themselves  Into  every  State 
and  local  school  district.  Unless  ade- 
quate safeguards  are  presented  to  this 
bill  we  will  give  one  more  tool  to  those 
who  want  a  monolithic  national  educa- 
tional policy. 

PoMPBcnvx :  Scbool  Am  ix  Nxw  Dazas 
(By  Raymorid  Moley) 

There  Is  now  pending;  In  the  House  Rules 
Committee  a  bill  (HA.  131)  to  make  chan- 
nels available  and  to  provide  Federal  sub- 
sidies for  educational  trlevialon.  This  legis- 
lation passed  the  Senate  last  year  almost 
without  notice  and  wltii  little  or  no  oom- 
znent.  But  while  the  Federal  money  In- 
volved is  relatively  smali,  as  the  bill  becomes 
better  known  It  promises  the  same  contro- 
versial issues  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
President  Kennedy's  omnibus  Federal-ald- 
for-schools  proposal  last  September. 

The  radio- TV  spectrum  Is  a  relatively 
scarce  and  strictly  limited  natural  resource 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Communlcatlona 
Commission.  The  FOG  lias  reserved  268 
channels  for  educational  purposes.  Only  64 
are  In  use  at  the  present  time.  The  ar- 
gument is  that  State  and  local  public  agen- 
cies must  have  subsidies  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
channels  because  it  la  costly  to  provide  the 
technical  and  other  facUltlea  to  uae  them 
effectively. 

The  bill  would  autborlEe  total  approprta- 
Uons  of  $26,620,000  to  be  used  In  matching 
funds  provided  by: 

"(a)  an  agency  or  officer  responsible  for 
the  supervision  of  public  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary education  or  public  higher  educa- 
tion within  (the  State). 

"(b)  the  State  educational  television 
agency, 

"(c)  a  eoUege  or  university  deriving  tta 
support  In  wboU  or  In  part  from  tax  reva- 
uuea.  or 

"(d)  a  Donproflt  community  educational 
television  organlaatlon." 

TOOL  roa  ooinaoL 
The  restriction  at  Federal  grants  to  public 
schools  would  ezelode  private  schools  of  all 
sorts,  lust  as  was  true  of  tlie  loat  Federal  aid 
plan   or    IMI.     Because   at  ^t-i«Hf«ti,.«ti«« 
the  groundwork  Is  thus  provldad  for  »"i>thy 
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strong  protect  from  churches  supporting 
their  own  schools. 

A  much  more  serious  aspect  of  this  pro- 
posal Is  the  Inunense  tool  which  such  an 
edueattODal  facility  would  provide  for  Federal 
oontrcd  of  tbe  content  of  education  by  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  In  this  case  by  the 
U.B.  OOoe  oC  Kducatlon.  It  Invites  brain- 
washing of  children,  students,  and  the  pub- 
lic by  a  Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  same  bit  of  hypocritical  semantics 
barring  control  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  Is  present  In  this  bill  that  has 
been  in  all  Federal-ald-to-educatlon  bUls  In 
the  past.  But  Just  as  was  the  case  In  last 
year's  bill,  actual  control  will  be  contrived 
to  put  the  materials  devised  by  an  educa- 
tional elite  In  Washington  Into  whatever  la 
called  education. 

KMDLESS    POSSIBILrrtES 

The  UJB.  Office  of  Education,  quite  unwisely 
from  Its  point  of  view,  could  not  wait  until 
the  bill  might  paes  in  the  House  unnoticed 
as  It  did  In  the  Senate,  but  Issued  a  rep>ort 
by  one  of  its  perennial  panels  which  revealed 
how.  under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  It  would  plunge  into  the  business  of 
telling  States  and  local  agencies  what  to 
teach.  The  report  sajrs  that  a  "natkmvrlde 
talent  search  and  training  program"  Is  need- 
ed, etc.  And  everyone  knows  that  whatever 
U  "nationwide"  Is  the  USOE. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  It  Is  easy 
to  see  that  as  the  federally  subsidized  chan- 
nels are  used  up  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation will  be  the  dictator  as  to  who  shall 
get  these  11m.. ted  resources.  And  when  the 
channfi.s  are  all  used,  there  will  be  none 
left  for  private  schools.  There  Is  also  a 
gadget  for  further  Federal  control  In  that 
the  Oommlsstoner  of  Education  would  plan 
and  encourage  Interstate  groupings  of  the 
users  of  the  channels. 

Ultimately,  there  would  be  monolithic  con- 
trol of  a  vast  means  of  educating  the  Ameri- 
can people.    The  posslbliltles  are  endless. 

Finally,  there  Is  no  need  for  Federal  sub- 
sidies. Private  Instltutkms,  including  foun- 
dations, have  the  money  and  the  willingness 
to  help  local  agencies  make  uae  of  these 
channels 

No  one  questions  the  Immense  advantage 
of  using  radio  and  television  In  education. 
One  gifted  teacher  could  supplement  the 
efforts  of  hundreds  of  average  classroom  In- 
structors. But  the  channels  available  should 
be  allocated  without  discrimination,  witlwut 
Federal  subsidies,  and  with  no  possibility  of 
monolithic  control.  Control  of  educational 
facilities  should  remain  where  It  Is,  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 


SPECIAL    ORDER    GRANTED 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
legislative  program  and  the  conclusion 
of  special  orders  heretofore  granted,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brucs] 
may  address  the  House  today  for  45 
minutes.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


INTRIQUE    IN    THE    CONOO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bptucxl  Is 
recognised. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 12.  1961,  under  a  like  condition. 
I  requested  permission  to  address  the 
House  (m  the  question  of  developments 
I  felt  were  uxwomlng  In  the  Conga  I 
concluded  that  address  with  words  urg- 


ing this  body  to  launch  an  investigation 
into  the  policies  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  States  in  the  Congo.  I 
concluded  with  these  words,  "This  can- 
not wait  MnJil  next  year.  The  time  to 
act  is  now."  Only  a  few  days  after  that 
address,  the  Congo  literally  exploded  into 
violence,  bloodshed  and  tragedy.  We 
did  not  act  in  the  last  session.  While  we 
had  left  our  Chamber  here  and  gone  back 
tj  our  various  districts,  my  staff  and  I 
continued  with  a  deep  interest  in  the 
developments  in  the  Conga  That  in- 
terest and  research  continues  to  this  day. 
I  would  prefer  to  have  the  (^vortunity 
to  stand  before  my  c(^eagues  in  the 
House  with  words  of  praise  and  com- 
mendation for  positive  acti(ui.  for  real 
accomplishments — but  I  cannot  do  that 
because  the  facts  speak  otherwise.  It  is 
important  at  this  stage,  as  many  areas 
of  public  opinion  are  being  barraged  with 
the  idea  that  a  successful  coalition  is 
Imminent  in  the  Congo,  that  we  look  at 
some  of  the  facts  and  the  backgrounds 
of  the  individuals  involved.  It  Is  impnr- 
tant  to  refer  back  to  the  address  I  made, 
again  on  September  12,  wherein  I  named 
two  individuals  in  particular  in  the 
Central  Congo  Grovemment.  One  was 
Antoine  Gizenga.  and  the  other  Chris- 
tophe  Gbenye.  In  recent  days  we  have 
seen  many  headlines  directed  toward  the 
man  named  Gizenga.  There  seems  to  be 
a  line  being  perpetrated  that  action  in 
recent  days  aimed  toward  bringing 
Gizenga  into  custody  proves  the  Inherent 
strcmg  anti-Communist  position  of  the 
Central  Congolese  Government. 

I  would  direct  to  your  attention  the 
second  name,  Mr.  Gbenye.  Who  is  this 
man?  What  is  his  background?  What 
is  his  role  in  the  existing  Central  Congo 
Government?  Before  Independence  was 
achieved  in  the  Congo,  in  meetings  with 
the  Belgians,  the  now  currently  recog- 
nized Soviet  stooge  Patrice  Lumumba 
suggested  three  proposed  cabinets. 
While  others  appeared  In  various  posts 
in  these  cabinets,  one  man  appeared  In 
the  same  spot  in  all  three  recommended 
lists.  This  man  was  Christophe  Gbenye, 
and  the  post  was  the  Interior  Bfinlster's 
slot  in  every  case. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  take- 
over tactics  of  the  Soviets  are  well  aware 
that  almost  without  exception  the  posi- 
tion which  they  seek  in  attempted  coali- 
tion governments  is  the  post  of  ttie  In- 
terior Secretary.  The  reason  is  very 
clear,  tragically  clear:  The  Interior  Sec- 
retary controls  the  internal  police.  An- 
toine Gizenga  was  not  even  included  on 
one  of  these  lists.  Gbenye  was  the  one 
man  whose  name  was  included  in  all 
these  lists,  not  Gizenga,  Gbenye  was  the 
one  that  Lumumba,  the  pro-Soviet 
stooge,  held  firm  on  in  this  key  position, 
always  insisting  on  his  being  in  this 
point  of  control.  Again  I  repeat  the  fact 
that  the  internal  police  would  be  under 
Gbenye  "s  control  as  Lumumba's  Interior 
Minister. 

When  Lumumba  passed  from  the 
scene  and  Gizenga  set  up  his  regime  In 
Stanleyville,  who  was  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior?  The  same  Christophe  Gbenye. 
Strangely  enough,  when  the  United  Na- 
tions and  this  means  the  United  States. 
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because  our  representatives  actively 
worked  with  them,  and  our  tax  money 
paid  for  it — when  the  U.N.  set  up  the 
central  government  at  Leopoldville  last 
August,  who  was  to  get  this  same  posi- 
tion? Christophe  Qbenye.  Chrlstophe 
Obenye  is  found  in  the  same  key  posi- 
tion He  became  Premier  Adoula's  In- 
terior Minister.  There  it  is.  in  ABCD 
order.  This  alphabetical  ABCD  of  the 
Communist  takeover  includes  the  en- 
trenching of  a  trusted  agent  in  top  con- 
trol of  the  armed  men  who  soon  can  take 
the  road  of  terror  and  arrests  to  begin 
the  elimination  of  internal  opposition. 

But  knowing  Lumumba  s  stooging  for 
the  Sovieta,  taking  their  money  with 
which  to  bribe  hla  way  to  victory— 
something  pointed  out  by  Stewart  Alsop 
in  his  fine  articles  In  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  on  Africa  last  year.  I  am  sure 
the  Sonets  would  not  let  Lumumba  put 
Just  anybody  into  the  Interior  Minister's 

M«t. 

Th«  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  In  the  other  body.  Senator 
Dooo.  Democrat,  said  In  the  Senate  last 
September  that  Obenye  was  trained  in 
Communist  Czechoslovakia. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  this  man 
Ado\Ua,  now  Prime  Minister  of  the  cen- 
tral government.  At  the  so-called  neu- 
tralist conference  in  Belgrade  he  stated 

"We  will  follow  the  policies  of  the  late 
Patrice  Lumumba." 

Again,  may  I  point  out  that  Lumumba 
was  the  Soviet  man. 

XX>es  this  offer  the  U.N.  and  the  United 
States  much  hope  in  view  of  Lumumba  s 
pro-Soviet  policies?  Does  Obenye's  be- 
ing Adoula's  Interior  Minister  offer  us 
less  reason  for  concern? 

How  strong  is  Adoula  in  his  own  gov- 
ernment, even  assimiing  he  wants  to 
work  with  the  free  world  and  against 
Soviet  Interests  in  the  Congo?  It  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  recent  events 
that  Adoula  cannot  control  the  Parlia- 
ment or  Congolese  troops. 

What  has  been  the  relationship  be- 
tween Adoula.  Oizenga.  and  Obenye? 
There  may  be  a  lot  of  confusion  here 
in  the  public  mind  because  of  the  lack  of 
background  on  these  three  men 

Our  attention  has  been  concentrated 
on  Oizenga.  and  the  illusion  created 
that  there  has  been  a  strong  successful 
move  toward  freedom  in  the  Congo. 

Let  me  reiterate.  Christophe  Obenye 
was  a  member  of  Patrice  Lumumba's 
political  party.  This  is  Obenye.  the  man 
who  Is  now  Interior  Secretary.  Antoine 
Oizenga  was  the  founder  of  a  rival  Con- 
golese party.  When  Lumumba  was 
killed,  Oizenga  claimed  the  mantle  of 
power  since  he  had  been  No.  2  to 
Lumumba  in  a  coalition  government. 
But  Lumumbi&ts  controlled  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  Obenye,  not  Oizenga.  was  in 
Lumum.ba's  party. 

In  recent  months  Obenye  has  tried  to 
establish  himself  as  the  true  successor 
within  Lumumba's  own  party:  in  other 
words,  as  Lumimiba's  political  successor 
This  is  most  important.  Thus,  the 
votes  in  Adoula's  Parliament  that  cen- 
.sored  Oizenga  for  isolating  himself  in 
Stanleyville  cannot  necessarily  be  con- 
suued  as  votes  for  Prime  Minister 
.Adoula    atiainst    Oizenga.     It    is    much 


more  wise  to  consider  them  as  Gbenyr- 
contrulled-vot^d    asaiiist  Oizenga. 

While  Adoula  once  worked  with 
Lumumba  in  1958,  by  July  1959.  he  had 
split  off  from  him  and  joined  a  moderate 
secessionist  win«  of  Lumumbas  move- 
ment By  the  time  of  independence  in 
June  1961.  Adoula  wa.s  completely  out 
of  Lumumbas  party,  havint;  joined  the 
Parti  de  I'Unite  Natlonalf  Afiicaine 
headed  by  Jean  Bolikanjiu  La.st  AukusI 
he  wha.s  chOvSt'H  a.s  a  compioiiiiM'  Pii'inu-r 
who  fitted  in  between  the  faction  of 
President  Kasavubu  and  the  forces  of 
Antoine  Oizenga  Consequently.  it 
would  seem  likely  that  the  Lumumbists 
in  Parliament  owe  much  more  loyalty  to 
Obenye.  the  Interior  Minister,  who  has 
remained  a  loyal  Lumumblst,  than  to 
the  party-Jumping  Adoula  who  first  op- 
posed Lumumba  within  the  party,  then 
Joined  an  opposition  party 

Hence.  I  say  again  tt  would  bo  most 
unwise  to  assume  that  the  overwheim- 
ing  votes  recently  cast  agam.Ht  Oizenga 
are  votes  for  Adoula  and  hi*  poUcicfi 
Par  more  likely  they  are  vot«'»  controlled 
by  Obenye 

Now,  let  us  go  back  to  Mr  Adoula 
What  do  we  know  of  Prime  Minister 
Cyrille  Adoula?  According  to  the  U  N 
supporting  Africa  Report  of  July  1961. 
publuihed  by  the  respected  African- 
American  Institute,  Adoula  is  an  out- 
spoken anticlerical  Socialist  who  is  far 
closer  ideologically  to  Oizenga  than  he 
Is  to  the  conservative.  Catholic  viewpoint 
of  Prime  Minister  Ileo — he  got  much  of 
his  early  political  education  from  men- 
tors in  the  Belgian  Socialist  Party,  and 
his  Marxism  Is  not  that  of  Eastern 
Europe." 

Joseph  Ileo  was  the  Prime  Minister 
whom  Adoula  replaced  when  the  UN  set 
up  the  new  coalition  Oovernment  of  the 
Congo  last  August  Antoine  Oizenga. 
of  course,  is  the  notorious  pro-Soviet 
Vice  Premier  of  that  UN  -sponsored 
Government,  who  since  its  establish- 
ment withdrew  to  Stanleyville,  and  re- 
cently has  been  brought  back  to  Leo- 
poldville imder  censure  of  the  Central 
Government. 

What  else  do  we  know  about  Adoula'' 
He  has  been  characterized  as  a  very 
capable  man  The  very  able  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  in  the  other  body,  the 
most  outspoken  critic  of  this  adminis- 
tration's Congo  policy,  has  said  of  Adoula, 
after  meeting  him.  "I  am  convinced, 
from  certain  of  his  statements,  that  he 
IS  strongly  an tl -Communist  ' 

Now,  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the 
gentleman  in  the  other  body,  and  I  am 
truly  grateful  for  his  magnificent  work 
in  this  area,  and  I  would  go  further  and 
say  he  deserves  the  eternal  gratitude  of 
all  Americans  and  freedom  fighters 
everywhere.  However,  on  this  matter  of 
Adoula  I  am  constrained  to  differ  to  a 
degree  I  am,  like  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  in  the  other  body,  hopeful 
that  Tshombe  and  Adoula  can  work  out 
a  just  peace  in  the  Congo,  but  I  see  no 
evidence  to  show  that  Adoula  is  making 
any  compromise,  nor  is  our  State  De- 
partment. The  pressure  is  .still  all  on 
Tshombe  and  Katanga 

Some  of  Adoula's  deed.s  are  these 
He  accepted  Obenye  as  his  Interior  Min- 
ister     Historically,  by  this  fact  alone,  I 


cannot  evaluate  this  deed  as  the  act  of 
an  enlightened  anti-Communist.  He 
could  be  anti-Communist,  but  he  is  a 
Soclali.st,  and  Socialists  all  over  the 
world  are  notoriously  susceptible  to 
Communist  persuasion  to  work  with 
them  in  coalition  governments.  At  any 
rate,  Adoula  was  willing  to  become  Prime 
Minister  with  Obenye  as  his  Interior 
Mini.ster 

Now,  contrast  this  with  the  position 
of  the  truly  anti-Communlst  Lao 
Prince  Boun  Oum  The  one  thing 
holding  up  President  Kennedy's  efforts 
to  set  up  what  he  calls  a  truly  neutral 
Laos  is  the  firm  resistance  on  the  part 
of  this  wise  prince  against  the  Incredi- 
ble pre.s.suies  of  the  American  diplomat 
Averell  Harrlman.  and  Soviet  Unions 
GeoiKi  Pu.shkln.  an  uicongruous  alliance, 
lu  let  a  so-called  neutral  be  Interior 
Minister  and  another  the  Defense  Min- 
itfer  President  Kennedy  even  brazenly 
suspended  for  a  time  our  economic  aid 
lo  Laos  as  part  of  this  preeeure. 

My  colleagues  should  remember  that 
such  compromises  on  the  part  of  the 
esteemed  Jan  Masyryck  lost  him  and  the 
free  world  the  entire  country  of  Czecho- 
slovakia It  fell  to  the  Communists 
without  u  xhot  being  flred  because  Com- 
munists were  allowed  to  take  over  the 
key  ministries  In  the  Oovernment.  most 
importantly  the  post  of  Interior  Secre- 
tary 

Mr  Speaker,  certainly  CyrtUe  Adoula 
i.s  not  Ignorant  of  the  power  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Interior  and  the  Minister  of  De- 
fense for  he  himself  held  the  joint  posi- 
tion of  Minister  of  Interior  and  Defense 
in  the  Congo  Central  Ck>vernment  before 
being  elevated  to  the  post  he  now  holds 

What  eLse  do  we  know  about  Adoula'' 
For  a  period  of  months  after  Oeneral 
Mobutu  .stepped  into  the  picture  and  re- 
stored .some  order  in  the  chaos  of  Lu- 
mumbas  first  days  In  ofBce.  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Sovu't  bloc,  at  Mobutu's 
orders,  were  kicked  out  and  stayed  out 
of  I>'opoldville  Now  there  Ls  the  action 
of  a  clearly  strong  anti-Communist 
But  what  happened?  These  Soviet  bloc 
envoys  found  a  welcome  in  Stanleyville 
under  the  canopy  of  the  Oizenga-Obenye 
regime,  and  there  stayed  until  late  in 
Srptemb«M-  1961  Adoula  welcomed  thrm 
back. 

Mr  Speaker,  Prime  Minister  CyriUe 
Adoula,  identified  a.s,  and  I  quote,  "an 
outspoken  anticlerical  Socialist,"  al- 
lowed them  to  come  back  to  Leopold- 
ville IS  there  anyone  who  does  not 
know  the  machinations  of  the  Soviets  in 
Africa,  and  the  hand  they  have  played 
m  the  Congo  as  they  manipulated  Lu- 
mumba and  Oizenga?  Is  not  Adoula's 
welcoming  them  back  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment in  Leopoldville  a  strong  indi- 
cation not  only  that  the  Soviet  hand  is 
still  stirring  deep  in  the  Congolese  po- 
litical pot,  but  that  Cyrille  Adoula  Is  not 
strong  enough  to  handle  the  Commu- 
nists in  the  .same  way  Mobutu  did,  to 
show  clearly  that  he  wants  nothing  to  do 
with  them? 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Adoula  did 
not  really  want  to  recognise  the  Soviet 
bloc,  but  others  Like  Obenye  pressured 
him  to  do  so,  then  he  is  proven  to  have 
a  weak  hold  indeed  over  the  regime 
which  he  heads. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  along  this  line  It  is  high- 
ly Important  to  note  that  there  was  a 
strong  Indication  of  Adoula's  sbaklness 
right  after  the  outrageous  massacre  of 
the  13  Italian  airmen  at  Klndu.  In  the 
light  of  our  State  E>epartment's  attempts 
to  have  us  believe  things  are  progress- 
ing nicely  now  that  Adoula  and  Tshombe 
are  talking,  let  us  not  forget  that  Adoula 
could  fall  from  power  at  any  minute, 
and  it  could  be  done  In  a  seemingly 
democratic  manner,  should  Obenye  and 
the  Limiimiblsts  loyal  to  him  In  the 
Parliament  decide  to  simply  vote  Adoula 
out  of  office.  The  setup  is  all  there, 
ready  made. 

After  the  Klndu  massacre,  the  New 
York  Times  correspondent,  David  Hal- 
berstam,  reported  from  Leopoldville  on 
November  25  an  Important  development. 
The  U.N.  and  Adoula  had  annoimced  In- 
tentions of  disarmlng^remember  this— 
the  2,000  Congolese  soldiers  at  Klndu  In 
an  effort  to  locate  the  guilty  soldiers  and 
prevent  further  outrages.  Let  me  state 
that  right  now  as  I  am  speaking  here, 
those  guilty  troops  are  still  unpunished, 
and  actually  continue  to  pillage,  rape, 
and  murder  innocent  people  in  the 
Congo.  Reporter  Halberstam  reported 
that  the  U  N.  had  dropped  its  plan  and 
supported  a  proposal  by  Adoula  to  move 
the  guilty  soldiers  to  another  city,  prob- 
ably Leopoldville.  for  punishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  request 
permission  to  Insert  In  the  Rkcord  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  follows  : 
UN.   Dsopfl   Plak  To  I>i8akic   Conoolesx  at 

(By  David  Halberat&m) 
LXOPOUIVILX.X,  THs  CoMOo,  November  26 — 
The  United  Natlona  gave  up  today  lt«  plan  to 
dlaarm  the  2,000  Congolese  troops  at  Klndu 
In  a  hunt  for  the  klllera  of  13  Italian  airmen. 
Instead,  the  United  Nations  announced  that 
It  would  support  a  plan  of  the  Congolese 
Oovernment  to  move  the  guilty  soldiers  to 
another  city,  probably  Leopoldville,  for 
punishment. 

The  United  Nations  decision,  made  public 
here  today,  was  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Sture  C  Unner.  United  Nations  repre- 
sentative here,  to  Premier  Cyrille  Adoula  of 
the  Oentral  Congolese  Gkjvernment. 

In  effect.  It  marked  a  change  in  United 
Natlona  policy  for  two  reasons. 

PI^N    CAIJ.KD    IICPKACTICAL 

First,  the  feeling  was  growing  here  that 
the  United  Nations'  plan  was  tactically  im- 
practical, since  It  might  lead  to  widespread 
bloodshed  between  Congolese  troops  and 
United  Nations  personnel. 

Second,  the  move  represented  a  gesture 
to  domestic  Congolese  politics.  If  the  United 
Nations  had  handled  the  case  and  punished 
the  guilty.  It  was  said,  the  already  shaky 
Adoula  government  would  be  made  ex- 
tremely BUscepUble  to  pressure  from  the 
left. 

Tliere  would  also  be  charges.  It  was  said, 
that  the  United  Nations  was  punishing  an 
entire  garrison  of  brave  Congolese  soldiers 
who  would  thus  be  prevented  from  fighting 
the  real  Congolese  enemy  In  secessionist 
KaUnga  Province. 

It  was  beUeved  that  If  the  United  Nations 
Insisted  on  disarming  the  soldiers  around 
Kindu,  Premier  Adoula  might  face  a  vote 
uf  censure  in  the  Congolese  Parliament. 


In  bis  letter.  Dr.  Llnner  conceded  that  it 
would  be  "Inopportune"  to  attempt  to  dU- 
arm  the  Klndu  garrison. 

Both  the  United  Nations  and  Premier 
Adoula  retreated  from  earlier  statements 
when  Mr.  Adoula  met  strong  opposition  in 
Parliament  on  the  plan  to  disarm  the  gar- 
rison. Thus,  on  Thursday,  Mr.  Adoula  sent 
Dr.  Unner  a  letter  that  called  the  United 
Nations  plan  to  seal  off  the  area  "imprac- 
tical." The  Premier  Insisted  that  the  Con- 
golese Oovernment  was  capable  of  bringing 
the  guilty  men  to  Justice. 

After  the  airmen  were  captured  and  slain 
November  11,  the  United  Nations  announced 
that  It  would  take  "energetic  action"  whether 
the  Congolese  Government  cooi>erated  or 
not. 

SOLOIBU    HSAO    FOS    KATANOA 

Feeling  is  growing  in  most  quarters  here 
that  with  each  passing  day  it  will  be  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  find  the  guilty  soldiers. 
They  are  known  to  have  headed  for  the 
Katanga  border.  If  necessary,  they  will  shed 
their  uniforms  and  head  for  the  biub,  It  Is 
believed. 

Mr.  Adoula  has  told  Dr.  Llnner  that  the 
oentral  Oongoleee  Gk>vernment  is  convinced 
that  approximately  aoo  men  from  3  units 
are  responsible  for  the  crime. 

Dr.  Unnsr  agreed  to  Mr,  Adoula's  proposals 
after  iengtby  oommunloatlons  with  U  Thant, 
Acting  United  Nations  SeereUry  Oeneral  In 
New  York.  But  lie  renewed  the  United  Na- 
tions proposal  for  s  joint  United  Natlons- 
Congolsse  oommlssion  to  Investigate  the  case. 

Mr.  Adoula  lias  said  the  oommlssion  Is 
unnecessary.  The  United  Nations  has  ap- 
pointed its  five  members  to  the  commission, 
but  so  far  the  Congolese  have  appointed 
none.  It  is  believed  no  Congolese  wants 
to  serve. 

At  Klndu,  the  United  Nations  has  foiind 
Itself  ensnarled  In  a  command  conflict  be- 
tween the  Malayans  and  Ethiopians  In  Its 
force.  Its  contingent  there  Is  also  con- 
sidered too  small  to  complete  a  seallng-off 
operation. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
obvious  from  this  report  that  Cyrille 
Adoula  is  the  leader  of  the  so-called 
Central  Government  of  the  Congo  In 
name  only.  He  obviously  does  not  have 
the  support  he  must  have, if  he  is  to 
have  things  his  way.  His  proposal  to 
disarm  the  soldiers  responsible  for  the 
killing  of  the  Italians  was  beaten  down 
in  his  own  Parliament.  Adoula  knuckled 
under  to  this  pressure.  But  let  us  note 
the  New  York  Times  report  again  on  one 
point.    Its  exact  words  were: 

If  the  United  Nations  had  handled  the  case 
and  punished  the  guilty,  it  was  said,  the 
already  shaky  Adoula  government  would  be 
made  extremely  susceptible  to  pressure  from 
the  left. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  government 
the  United  States  is  depending  upon  in 
the  Congo.  We  have  tried  to  support 
utter  weakness  by  destroying  solid 
strength.  Logic  would  have  called  for 
our  envoys  to  convince  Tshombe  that  the 
strength  of  his  forces  was  needed  in  the 
Central  Government  Parliament  to  help 
Adoula  resist  this  leftist  pressure.  In- 
stead, we  sent  in  troops  and  jet  planes 
with  blazing  guns  and  rockets  to  mow 
down  the  forces  of  the  one  man  that  we 
now  say  Adoula  needs  most. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  how.  upon 
close  Inspection,  we  can  buy  such  a  line 
from  our  State  Department.  Does  our 
State  Department  really  want  a  Tshom- 
be-Adoula  agreement?  If  this  Is  the 
case.   It   would   seem  logical   to   Invite 


Tshombe  to  visit  the  United  States  at 
the  same  time  Adoula  comes  here,  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  But  our  State  Depart- 
ment has  evidently  not  even  considered 
making  such  an  invitation  to  Tshombe. 
the  visa  of  whose  represoitative  the  De- 
partment canceled  so  brazenly  without 
cause  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  appear  that  the 
State  Department  wants  to  completely 
remove  Tshombe  from  the  scene.  Now, 
this  could  be  wrong,  but  evidence  Indi- 
cates otherwise.  The  State  Department 
continues  to  press  for  a  Central  Govern- 
ment with  no  powers  left  to  the  provin- 
cial governments  as  far  as  I  can  de- 
termine. 

As  an  example,  we  have  hardly  heard 
a  word  about  it  in  the  press,  but  the 
Central  Government  has  arrested  an- 
other provincial  leader  and  stripped  him 
of  his  powers.  This  is  Albert  Kalonji, 
the  leader  of  the  South  Kaaai  peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  13  the  Braz- 
zaville radio  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo,  carried  this  report: 

The  representatives  of  tlie  South  Kasal 
peoples  have  taken  action  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  their  leader,  Albert  Kalonji,  who  iias 
been  interned  since  December  38.  We  re- 
mind you  that  400  Baluba  tribal  chiefs  who 
came  to  LeopoldvlUe  to  denumstrate  their 
sympathy  for  Kalonji  were  also  arrested  by 
the  Leopoldville  authorities. 

My  colleagues  might  question  as  I  do 
the  reasons  for  this  arrest.  But  they 
might  question  it  even  further,  as  I 
do.  when  they  realize  that  Moscow's 
attitude  Is  antl-KalonJi  as  well  as  anti- 
Tshombe.  In  a  broadcast  to  Europe  on 
January  15, 1962.  Moscow  radio  said,  and 
I  quote: 

LzoPOLovnxz. — The  command  of  the  U.N. 
Forces  In  the  Congo,  busy  as  It  Is  with 
intrigues  and  provocations  against  the  na- 
tional patriotic  forces  in  Oriental  Province. 
Is  endlessly  tolerant  of  the  actions  of  the 
separatists  in  the  provinces  oC  Katanga  and 
Kasal.  Enjoying  absolute  Impunity,  the 
armed  thugs  of  the  Kasal  puppet,  Kalonji, 
continue  their  outrages. 

Now,  I  do  not  stand  here  to  take  a  posi- 
tion for  or  against  ElalonJL  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  we  can  miss  the  im- 
plications of  Moscow's  i>osition.  Moscow 
clearly  does  not  like  Kalonji.  In  the 
doubletallc  about  the  UH.  intriguing 
against  Gizenga  in  Oriental  Province, 
the  Moscow  propagandists  lie  about  the 
U.N.  tolerating  separatists  in  Katanga 
and  Kasal. 

We  know  the  bloodshed  was  in  UJf. 
action  against  Katanga,  not  in  Stanley, 
ville  against  Oizenga. 

And  we  know  that  the  Central  Govern- 
ment has  arrested  Kalonji,  leader  of 
Kasal  and  400  of  his  tribal  chiefs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
moderate  wing  of  Limiumbists  that 
Adoula  once  joined  was  led  by  Albert 
Kalonji. 

Kalonji  has  in  the  past  led  a  seces- 
sionist movement  in  South  Kasal  Prov- 
ince. But  he  made  his  peace  vdth  the 
Central  Congo  Government  months  be- 
fore Adoula  was  named  Premier. 

My  point  is  simply  this.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Why  has  the  government  of  Adoula — 
which  cannot  or  will  not  punish  murder- 
ers in  the  ranks  of  its  army — waged  war 
against  Katanga  and  now  moves  with  a 
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heary  liand  against  Kaaal — when  both  of 
these  provlnoei'  leaden  liaTe  been  under 
attack  tqr  ICoooow? 

As  I  said  In  my  speacfa  last  Septem- 
ber 12  on  this  floor.  CyxlUs  Adoola  told 
the  neutralist  ooof  erenoe  In  Belgrade  last 
year  that  he  would  foUofw  the  policies  of 
the  late  Patrice  Lumumba. 

The  other  points  I  have  made  about 
derelopments  under  Adoula  should  all 
cause  us  great  concern.  We  are  a  long 
way  from  peace  In  the  Congo.  We  have 
emnpounded  tragedy  upon  tragedy,  mls- 
asseesment  upon  mlsaasessment.  What 
tomorrow?  History  screams  at  ua  to 
study  and  learn  the  techniques  used  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  In  other  areas.  Why 
are  we  acting  the  way  we  are  in  Laos 
under  the  Illusion  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment which  cannot  and  will  not  work 
except  to  turn  it  orer  to  the  Com- 
munists? 

Why  do  we  pursue  these  policies  In  the 
Congo?  How  long,  oh  how  long  shall  wo 
continue  to  be  deceived? 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence wa3  granted  to  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
BEKT),  for  today,  Thursday,  January  25, 
1962.  on  account  of  (rfBcial  business. 


SPECLAL    ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DoYLr,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tuos- 
day.  January  30. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  for  5  min- 
utes today. 

Mr.  Sixxs  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
BSKT) ,  for  30  minutes  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Mr.  RxTTss  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
BERT».  for  30  minutes  today,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
ext«Kl  remarks  in  the  Cokcrkssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  rt-- 
marks.  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  DrNT. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cahu.1.)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.    ROUSSELOT. 

Mr.  OsKxas. 

Mr.  ASHBIOOX. 

Mr.  Bekjucann. 

(The  following  Members  cat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HscHLSa)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  MooRHZAC  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Macsonai.0. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDSNT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  tliat 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 


to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

B.S..  8847.  An  act  to  nnvrn<1  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  so  m  to  provide  tlvat  » 
dlatrlbutlOQ  of  itocJc  made  to  an  Individual 
(or  certain  corporations)  pursuant  to  an 
order  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws  shall  not 
t>e  treated  as  a  dividend  distribution  but 
shall  be  treated  as  a  return  of  capital;  and 
to  provide  that  th«  amount  uf  such  a  dis- 
tribution made  to  a  corporation  shall  be  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  distribution. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr   HECHLER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 

that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordinKly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m  >  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday, 
January  26,  1962.  at  12  o'clock 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1596  A  letter  from  the  Se^-retary  of  Heal' h 
Ed'.icritlon.  and  Welfare,  tranrmlttlng  the 
11th  Annual  Report  of  the  CommlMloner  of 
Education  on  the  ndminlstratl  )n  of  Pvibllc 
Ljiwh  874  and  81. S.  81st  CXingresa  as  amended, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  I9fll.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Laws  874  and  815.  81.it  CV)n- 
grees;  to  the  Ojmmlttee  on  E<lur«tion  and 
Labor 

1599.  A  letter  from  t.he  Se<-re»Rry  of  the 
TV«(xaury.  transmlttliiij  the  flrrt  semiannual 
c<»n.s<)lldAted  report  of  b.ilance.'j  of  forelffn 
currencies  acquired  without  payment  ^if  dol- 
lars as  of  June  30.  19*Jl  purstiant  to  Public 
L.AW  87  195;  to  the  Committee  on  Ptirelgn 
Affairs 

1600  A  letter  from  tl-.e  Act.ng  A^.'^lfltant 
Direct- ir  of  Livnds  iir.d  Mmem;*.  Bureau  <■  f 
Land  M<iiiagenient.  Department  uf  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting  a  rt-port  relating  to  all 
compensatory  royalty  agreements  affecting 
oU  and  gas  deposits  In  unlessed  Oiremment 
lands  which  were  entered  Into  during  calen- 
dar year  IMl  under  atith<«-lty  of  the  IflzMral 
Leasing  .\ct  ot  February  26.  19'J0.  as  amended 
(30  \iA.C  2'i6(g)  ).  pursuant  Uj  the  roqiure- 
meats  of  rule  III.  clause  2.  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  RepresentaUves.  to  the  Com- 
mittee   un   Interl'^r   and   Insular    Affairs. 

1601  A  letter  from  the  adjutant  general 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  transmitting 
the  pr'x:eedlngs  of  t^ie  83d  National  Encamp- 
meii'  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans. 
held  In  Uttie  R.>k.  Ark.  September  17  2\ . 
1961,  pursVLint  to  Publlr  Law  249.  TTlh  Con- 
gress (H  LKh:  No  316  ,  to  the  Committee 
on  Veteraiis"  .\3alrs  .md  ordered  to  l)e 
printed  wr.h  .:::s'rnti.  n- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  folkjws- 

Mr  MADDEN  Comml'.tee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  537  Resolution  for  the 
consideration  Okf  HR  8900.  a  bill  to  author- 
ize ajBslstance  to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
Institutions  of  higher  education  In  flnainclng 
the  construction.  reliabtUtaUon.  or  Improve- 
ment of  needed  academic  and  related  fa- 
cilities, and  to  authorize  financial  assistance 
for  undergraduate  study  In  such  institutions, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  without  amendment 
iRept  No  1292)  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RXSOL.UTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XZn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  followv : 

By  Mr.  BENNSTT  of  ICdilgan: 
H  R  9895  A  bill  to  prorliSe  for  grants  to 
Statea  and  local  goTcrnmeiits  for  th«  pur- 
pose at  constmctlng  naeded  pubUo  wor^ 
and  Improvements  In  aiwM  of  anemploy- 
ment:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  CARXT: 
U  K.  MUM.  A  bill  to  auUborlae  a  t-j—t  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  ■— lifnne  for  ail 
elementary  and  secondary  sclioolchlldren  In 
all  ot  the  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor 

By  Mr  DlNGELL: 
H  R  9807  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  II  of  the 
Nations!  Housing  Act  to  enable  the  Ftederal 
NaUonal  Mortgage  Association  to  provide 
special  assistance  In  the  finandng  of  fallout 
blirlters  constructed  with  FHA-lnsured  loans. 
\:i  I  he  Ccininiutee  on  Ranking  and  Currency 

Hy  Mr  KOWALSKI: 
H  R  9898  A  bi:i  to  waive  secUon  142  of 
iirle  28,  United  States  Code,  with  resi)ect  to 
the  holding  of  w^urt  at  Bridgeport,  Conn  , 
by  the  US  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Connecticut,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
C<jmmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  LANK 
H  K.  Mi99  A  bia  to  provide  that  the  perma- 
iKM.t  meiiit>ershlj]  uf  \X\e  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  be  438  Members  In  the  88th  Con- 
grpj^.s  and  each  C<^ngre«s  thereafter;  to  the 
Cormnlttee  f>n  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MILLS: 
H  R  .«9<X)  A  bin  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  eecmlty  of  the 
I'nited  States  through  Intematknal  trade 
agreements  aiid  through  adjuetmect  assist- 
ance to  domestic  Industry,  agrlrulture.  and 
labor  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
ir.it  tee  on  Was  a  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr  SAUND 
11  H  9901  A  bll!  to  amend  secUons  803  and 
40V  of  the  Sngar  Act  of  1948  to  permit  cer- 
t  11  n  p;i*t  pr. /Uuction  of  sugarbeets  to  be 
t-ikf-n  inti)  account  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
oultire  in  ni.iXlng  certain  determlrmtlon.^, 
and  for  other  purpxaees:  to  the  Committee  <3n 
Ac:r1cv;!tMre 

By  Mr  TRIMBLE: 
H  R  9902  A  bl'.l  to  waive  the  limitations 
arul  rfstrlrtlnns  of  section  143  of  title  2?. 
Unir<'rt  Stages  C<ide,  with  respect  to  the  hold- 
ing of  coiu-t  at  r;iyettevllle.  Ark.,  by  the  US 
Pisirlrt  Court  for  the  Western  District  of 
.\:k m.sas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  WALTER: 
H  R  9903  A  bin  to  amend  certain  provl- 
r! on.-f  of  the  .fr.tldumplng  Act,  1921,  to  pm- 
\ide  fir  greater  certainty,  speed,  and  efll- 
cieuL  V  m  the  enfircement  thereof,  and  for 
r>ther  purposes  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
.md  M*.in.s 

H  li  9904.  A  bill  U)  amend  aeetlon  104  of 
the  UumlKratloa  and  Natlooaltty  Act,  and 
for  other  purpuaes,  to  the  Cumnilttee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  ALOER: 
H  Ft  9U05  A  bui  to  raeclnd  and  revoke 
membership  of  the  United  States  In  the 
United  Nations  and  the  speoftaltaad  asencles 
thereof,  and  fur  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  un   Foreign   Affair*. 

By  Us.  McDOWEU.: 
Hit  9906.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
U.shment  of  a  National  Art*  Agency  In  the 
U.S  Office  of  Education  to  aid  la  the  crea- 
tion and  understanding  of,  and  education 
In,  the  fine  arU;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H  R  9907.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Katlonal 
AeronauUca  and  Space  Ac*  of  IMS  to  estab- 
lish a  Communlcatlone  Batalllto  Authority 
to  provide  for  the  unified  pubOe  oontrol  and 
operation  of  the  speee  conununlcatlona  pro- 
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gram  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H.J.  Res.  e08.  Joint  reeOlutlon  designating 
the  airport  oonstnicted  at  Chantllly,  Va., 
under  the  act  of  September  7,  1960,  as  the 
Dulles  International  Airport";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WILSON  of  California: 

H.  Res.  538.  Resolution  naming  the  office 
buildings  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  "Joseph  O.  Cannon  Office  Building,"  the 
"Nicholas  Longworth  Office  Building,"  and 
the  "Sam  Rayburn  Office  Building";  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


grees  of  the  United  States  to  limit  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  by  the  United 
States  in  proportion  to  Its  pro  rata  share 
baaed  upon  population,  and  to  prohibit  the 
United  States  from  making  any  further  loans 
by  participating  In  the  Issuance  or  buying 
of  any  bonds  Issued  by  the  United  Nations, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn. 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
memorializing  the   President   and  the   Con- 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 
Hll.9908.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Toshlko 
(Kuba)   Hudson;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HR.  9900.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Stavros 
Tserpes;  to  the  Comn^ttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
H.R.  9910.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Edward 
T.  Paca;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Ui.  FINO: 
HR.  9911.    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lucy  P. 
T.  Chen;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HAOEN  of  CaUfomia: 
H.R.  9912.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hideme 
Kawabata;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  KOWALSE^: 
H.R.  9913.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amelia 
and  Eugenlusz  Clereszko;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
HR.  9914.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  San-Man 
Inn  of  Manning,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlculttu*. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H.R.  9915.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Umberto 
Brezza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


PrcsMcot  Speaks  ob  Rif  htwiag  Groaps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or    CALirOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  25,  1962 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
noticed  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
January  25  several  interesting  remarks 
made  b^  President  Kennedy  at  his  Jan- 
uary 24  press  conference  in  response  to 
a  question  concerning  rlghtwlng  groups. 
I  think  the  President's  remarks  bear  re- 
peating for  the  benefit  of  all  Members  of 
the  House. 

Every  American  wants  to  be  sure  that 
we  are  properly  united  In  our  effort  not 
only  to  resist  the  Communist  conspiracy 
but  to  go  on  the  ofTensive  for  the  con- 
cepts of  freedom  that  we  so  fiercely  hold 
in  this  country.  Evidently,  the  Presi- 
dent recognizes  the  merit  In  contribu- 
tions that  rightwlng  organizations  are 
making  In  our  country  through  their 
patriotic  and  anti -Communist  activities. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I   include 
that  portion  of  the  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal   relative  to  this  subject 
in  the  CONGRCssiONAL  Record: 
The  Radical  Right 

Question.  Mr.  President,  considering  that 
the  one  Ingredient  In  all  these  radical  right 
organizations  seems  to  be  antl-Communlst 
or  possibly  superpatrlotlsm.  would  It  be 
feasible  or  useful  for  you.  or  even  for  the 
Republican  leaders,  to  appeal  to  these  peo- 
ple to  stop  tilting  at  windmills  and  to  make 
a  common  cause  against  the  enemy?  My 
question  really  Is:  Do  you  think  there  Is  any 
merit  In  this  Idea? 

The  President.  Well,  I  did  attempt  In  my 
speech  at  Seattle,  and  my  speech  In  Los 
Angeles,  and  In  other  speeches,  to  Indicate 
»h;»t  I  consider  to  be  the  chaUenges  the 
United  States  faces,  and  I  would  hope  that — 
there  have  been  others  who  have  done  the 
sume  thing,  and  I  think  we  should  keep  that 
up  And  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  turn  the 
energies  of  all  patriotic  Americans  to  the 
great  problems  that  we  face  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  problems  are  extremely  seri- 
ous.    I  share  their  concern  about  the  cause 


for  freedom.  I  do  think  we  ought  to  look  at 
what  the  challenges  are  with  some  precision 
and  not  concern  ourselves  on  occasions  with 
matters  such  as  character  Integrity  of  the 
Chief  Justice  or  other  matters  which  are 
really  not  in  question. 


Let's  Repadiate  Extremism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  25,  1962 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  hearing  a  great  deal  about  extrem- 
ism these  d&ys.  Of  course,  not  too  much 
about  socialism,  communism,  welfarism 
or  any  of  the  extremes  which  would  basi- 
cally alter  our  heritage  but  rather  about 
those  who  are  anti-Communist,  pro- 
Constitution  and  pro-American.  There 
are  some  extremists  in  our  society.  We 
all  agree.  The  guns  of  the  left  have 
been  turned  on  conservatives  rather  than 
extremists,  however. 

Some  groups,  such  as  the  ADA,  have 
even  gone  to  the  point  where  they  have 
started  to  ask  us  to  repudiate  any  group 
which  in  their  opinion  might  be  "ex- 
tremist" in  nature.  The  majority  par- 
ty's leadership  at  a  recent  $100  plate 
dinner  in  Washington  announced  that 
they  would  make  "extremism"  an  issue 
in  this  election. 

Some  groups  have  delved  into  the  past 
and  obtained  letters  that  some  so-called 
extremist  might  have  written  years  ago 
and  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  hang 
this  tag  on  those  of  a  different  politi- 
cal persuasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  looking  through  the 
old  files  of  the  Democratic  Digest,  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
I  find  this  article  on  page  28  of  Jiie  March 
1936  issue: 

Amsicair  Gunxonm 

The  original  guUlotine  which  decapitated 
King  Louis  XVI,  loyal  friend  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Oolonlee   when   they   needed   a  friend. 


was  sold   in  France  on   St.  Valentine's  Day 
for  S167. 

With  American  liberties  at  stake  It  might 
not  be  Inapprojx'late  to  buy  that  guillotine 
and  set  It  up  in  front  of  the  new  Judicial 
temple  which  frowns  across  the  park  that 
separates  It  from  the  Capitol. 

Shades  of  the  "impeach  Earl  Warren" 
movement,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  would  seem 
that  those  who  merely  want  to  impeach 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice — or  even  the 
Chief  Justice — are  rank  moderates.  Of 
course,  we  must  remember  that  this  was 
in  conjunction  with  the  all-out  attack  on 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  thirties  fol- 
lowing the  NRA  decision. 

I  assure  you  that  if  you  read  the  issues 
of  the  Democratic  Digest  you  will  agree 
that  there  is  nothing  jocular  or  face- 
tious about  the  presentation  of  the  arti- 
cle, "American  Guillotine."  Of  course, 
this  was  extremism  of  the  left  and  as 
everyone  knows,  that  is  not  the  dan- 
gerous kind.  Yes,  let  us  all  go  forward 
and  repudiate  extrMnism. 


Qnestion  of  Tariff  and  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PKNNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  25,  1962 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  knowing 
full  well  the  question  of  tariffs  and  trade 
is  going  to  be  debated  with  little  or  no 
consideration  as  to  the  economics  of  the 
problem,  I  would  like  to  present  facts 
covering  at  least  one  industry  in  Penn- 
sylvania, which  is  the  second  largest 
shoe  manufacturing  State  in  the  Union. 

I  know  by  this  morning's  papers  ttiat 
Adlai  Stevenson,  our  Ambassador  to  the 
U.N.,  in  an  address  last  night  at  Bloom- 
ington,  ni.,  set  aside  all  oomideration  of 
the  economics  and  pleaded  for  consid- 
eration of  this  Important  question  on 
the  basis  of  a  moral  issue  with  the  em- 
phasis that  it  is  a  moral  issue  to  Ameri- 
cans only. 
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The  President  has  Just  given  his  eco- 
nomic message.  He  predicts  good 
times — reduced  unemployment,  balanced 
budget.  He  asked  for  social  reforms  Ln 
education,  unemployment  compensation, 
antidiscrimination,  retraining  programs 
for  workers  displaced  by  imports.  Youth 
Employment  Opportunities  and  Train- 
ing Act.  tax  refonns,  closing  loopholes, 
expense  accounts,  and  so  forth.  Further. 
he  has  asked  for  faster  depreciation 
urnteofTs  for  automation  to  make  our  in- 
dustry competitive  with  Imports.  $3  bil- 
lion for  Latin  America,  alliance  for 
progress.  $100  million  for  U-N.  bonds. 
On  the  UJI.  bonds,  the  President  ex- 
plained that  it  would  save  the  United 
States  33 '  3  percent  on  its  commitments 
to  the  UJ*.  for  Congo  action,  and  so 
forth.  If  we  bought  bonds  which  were 
payable  by  all  the  nations  who  now  re- 
fuse to  pay  any  special  assessments.  If 
the  proposal  does  this,  it  has  a  very  good 
chance  of  passage. 

In  the  main,  I  favor  the  proposal.s  of 
the  President.  However,  as  Represent- 
atives in  Congress  represent  all  type.s  of 
districts — farming,  mining,  agr'culture. 
manufacturing — a  close  study  will  have 
to  be  made  after  the  biUs  have  been  in- 
troduced and  reported  by  committees. 

AH  In  all.  It  promises  to  be  a  very  busy 
and  eventful  year  here  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac.  Coupled  with  elections  at 
home  and  the  heavy  legislative  calendar, 
the  Members  will  be  crowded  for  time 
to  really  study  all  the  bills  introduced. 

It  appears  that  the  trade  program  will 
be  the  hottest  issue  this  session.  Al- 
though all  the  heavyweights  of  press, 
radio.  TV',  banking,  government,  politi- 
cos.  big  business,  some  of  our  top  labor 
leaders,  plus  the  legislative  leadc'.ship 
are  for  the  President's  trade  program,  it 
will  not  pass  in  the  form  proposed  by  Mr 
Ball.  Mr.  Herter,  or  any  other  advocate 
of  the  original  proposal. 

This  is  true  because  right  now.  before 
the  bill  has  been  finalized,  I  make  Uiesc 
predictions  as  against  what  was  pro- 
posed and  supported  by  the  trade  advis- 
ers to  the  President.  They  protwsed 
joining  with  the  Common  Market.  The 
President  has  agreed  not  to  ask  for  thi-s. 
However,  the  promoters  will  be  back 
again.  They  will  have  to  come  back 
with  the  Common  Market  Lssue  to  cover 
up  the  failure  of  the  tariff  cutting  pro- 
gram if  the  President  u.ses  the  powers 
given  him. 

They  proposed  no  peril  point  or  escap*' 
clause  hearings.  It  will  be  a  miracle  if 
this  passes.  They  proposed  no  congre-s- 
sional  power  over  any  tariff  cuts  made 
by  the  State  Department  acting  for  the 
President.  This  will  have  a  rocky  road 
and  my  prediction  is  that  Congress  will 
not  give  up  all  its  prerogative.s  on  trade 
pohcies. 

To  correct  an  impression  given  by  some 
erroneous  reporting  from  Washington.  I 
want  to  make  clear  that  my  Committee 
on  Imp{u:t  of  Imports  on  American  Em- 
ployment will  run  until  ail  its  work  is 
done,  no  matter  how  long  the  reporting 
and  printing,  and  so  forth,  takes.  The 
only  hearings  that  may  still  be  held  will 
be  when  we  get  more  speciflc  uiXormation 
from  various  departments,  lobbyists,  for- 
eign trade  associations,  and  90  forth,  on 


how    many    Americans    get    Jobs    from 
exports. 

The  only  official  report  to  date  is  the 
one  put  out  by  the  UiUted  States-Jap- 
anese Trade  Council,  showing  how  many 
jobs  are  created  in  the  United  States  by 
the  Japanese  purcha.^e.s  They  claim  the 
creation  of  190.000  jobs  m  the  United 
States. 

They  do  not  .say  how  many  jobs  are 
displaced  by  till  the  Japanese -made 
goods  that  flu  almost  all  the  stores  in 
town  If  they  can  measure  how  many 
they  create,  how  about  how  many  they 
take  away?  Of  course,  the  figures  are 
used  without  too  much  sense  For  In- 
stance, they  .^ay  they  buy  $32  million-plus 
worth  from  Mis.sis.sippi  and  create  11.000 
plus  jot>s.  They  then  say  they  buy  $60 
million  worth  from  Pennsylvania  and 
create  4.820  jobs.  \l  looks  a  little  off 
base  to  say  that — at  minimum  wage 
level.s — two- thirds  of  the  purchase  price 
of  the  goods  from  Mi.ssissippi  represents 
waKes. 

Even  if  50  percent  of  the  .selUnk'  price 
is  labor,  Penn.«rylvania  workers  would 
have  to  get  $6  an  hour  while  Mi.ssl.sslppi 
workers  would  earn  ;ibout  70  c»'nts.  It 
is  a  little  hard  to  believe 

One  thing  you  can  be  sure  of  and  even 
the  most  rabid  freetradt-r  mu.st  admit 
that  tiie  nrK>ney  loss  to  the  American 
wa^e  earner  i.s  $3  for  every  item  — from 
the  Common  Market — miported  contain- 
ing $1  worth  of  foreign  labor  The  for- 
mula IS  simple.  We  pay  an  average,  with 
frintie  benefif.s  if  $_' 96  an  hour  while 
the  eight  major  V.  i:opran  countries  pay 
an  average  of  85  cen^s  an  hour,  fringes 
and  all. 

If  an  article  costing  $2  to  an  importer 
contains  $1  of  forei^in  labor  this  means 
3  times  1  or  $3  i.s  denied  an  American 
worker  for  the  stime  labor  contract.  Hy 
thus  kmd  of  "ti-ade"  we  lose  $3  million  in 
wages  plus  salaries  on  every  %2  million 
worth  of  products  imported  from  the 
Common  Market  and  about  $6  million  on 
ever>'  $2  milhon  unportod  from  Japan 
and  Hong  Kon^  As  a  minunum.  we 
must  export  three  times  as  much  as  we 
imixjrt  m  the  artai  of  high-labor  content 
products.  Tills  is  particularly  serious 
when  we  note  the  change  m  the  charac- 
ter of  our  export.s  as  against  the  im- 
ports. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  ratio  of  man- 
ufactured goods  to  nonmanufactures  has 
completely  reversed: 

In  1950.  we  imported  37  percent  man- 
ufactured goods:  53  f)ercent  other  goods 

In  1960.  we  imported  81  percent  man- 
ufactured goods;  39  percent  other  goods 

As  each  nation  increases  Its  indus- 
trial capacity,  this  trend  will  accelerate 
unless  high  cost  areas  by  some  measure, 
cu.stoms,  or  otherwise,  gives  Its  products 
an  equal  opportunity  competitively  In 
the  marketplace.  This  is  even  more 
damaging  in  the  imports  of  consumer 
goods  where  labor  and  management 
oo«t8  amount  to  50  percent  or  better 
of  the  coKt  of  a  product.  This  being 
true,  how  can  any  advocate  of  a  no-tariff 
policy  argue  that  we  are  importing  less 
than  we  export  without  measuring  ex- 
ports and  imports  on  the  volume  of 
goods,  costs  of  imported  goods  as  com- 
pared to  our  costs,  the  displacement  of 


income  in  the  form  of  wmcea  and  sal- 
ai Its.  plus  the  Impact  of  this  differential 
upon  tlie  economy  of  the  community  in 
income  losses  to  service  Industries,  pro- 
fessionals, tax  revenues,  and  local,  coun- 
ty. State,  and  Federal  govenunents? 

You  will  note  that  I  have  tried  to  stay 
within  the  impact  upon  our  wage  econ- 
omy since  my  study  has  been  confined 
to  tliat  area  of  interest  in  our  trade  poli- 
cies When  it  comes  to  the  problems  of 
our  international  diplomacy.  I  admit  I 
have  rather  strong  opinions  but  wiU  re- 
frain from  detailing  my  opinion  other 
than  to  make  a  few  observations  that 
show  tlir  difficulty  In  determining  trade 
policies  based  upon  international  rela- 
tion.s. 

The  .science  of  economics  proves  that 
Uie  economy  within  an  industrial  com- 
plex rests  upon  the  five  pillars  of 
economic  rea.'^on  They  are:  First,  In- 
vestment, .second,  production;  third, 
payrolls,  fourth,  consumption;  and  fifth, 
profits. 

One  depends  upon  the  other  and  each 
supports  the  others  in  this  formula 
Witli  one  or  more  of  the  pillars  growing 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  of  one  or  more  fail- 
wvA  to  mamuiin  its  equal  growth,  the 
economy  becomes  unbalanced  and  the 
national  welfare  in  all  of  its  many  pha.s<-s 
biKomes  jeopardized.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  mo«it  inexact  science  is  the  sci- 
ence of  diplomatic  relations  between 
nation.^- 

In  tills  .^cier.c"  its  operation  is  af- 
fected by  the  wisp  of  the  human  deport- 
ment, national  aspiration,  and  political 
revolutions  Wiien  the  conmunltics' 
economic  necessiues  arc  subjected  to  the 
play  of  diplomacy,  the  welfare  of  the 
community  shifts  with  the  winds  gener- 
ated by  conditions  over  whtch  the  five 
pillarN  >if  economic  stability  exercise  a 
minor  influence.  I  respect  certain  needs 
of  our  diplomacy  and  accept  the  effects 
upon  our  economy. 

My  complaint  is  that  we  lack  some- 
thing in  our  national  Ufe  when  we  fail  to 
repudiate  the  costs  of  the  diplomatic 
considerations  embodied  in  our  trade 
policies.  Let  us  not  sell  the  public  a 
trade  policy  based  on  nonexlsting  eco- 
nomic advantage.  Rather,  let  us  show 
the  puolic  the  cost  to  the  economy  of 
the  Nation  for  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  diplomatic  considerations  as  they 
affect   the   trade  j)olicies. 

Somt*  of  us  who  oppose  any  further 
depreciation  of  our  economic  stability 
may  very  well  become  supporters  of  the 
trade  proposals  if  we  kiMiw  what  we  are 
buying  with  .self -inflicted  unemployment 
and  economic  recessions.  The  present 
statistics  of  our  trade  volumes  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  anything  but  a  tem- 
porary status.  There  are  forces  at  work 
in  this  year  of  our  Lord  tliat  are  neither 
luitural.  normal,  nor  permanent. 

In  a  later  presentation  I  shall  make 
known  these  influences  and  these  inter- 
ests. In  closmg  this  phase  of  my  re- 
marks, let  me  assure  you  that  there  is  a 
solution  to  this  age-old  problem.  This 
solution  will  give  consideration  to  the 
diplomatic,  the  military,  and  the  eco- 
nomic requirements  of  our  Nation.  This 
solution  will  give  consideratkm  to  Inter- 
nauonal   public   relations,   the   creation 
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and  maintenance  of  International  good 
will  between  peoples  as  well  as  nations, 
the  welfare  and  requirements  of  the  free 
world  in  its  struggle  with  Ideologies  that 
deprive  peoples  and  nations  of  their  lib- 
erties, their  freedoms,  and  above  all, 
their  abilities  to  better  their  economic 
well-being. 

It  can  be  done  and  must  be  if  we  are 
to  survive,  to  prosper,  and  fulfill  the 
hope  held  out.  not  alone  to  our  peoples, 
but  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  for  a  bet- 
ter way  of  life. 

At  this  point.  I  will  review  a  few  statis- 
tics affecting  your  indtistry  which  proves 
my  contention  that  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial economies  we  are  in  a  losing  game  in 
foreign  trade. 

The  fact  is  that  the  advocates  of  our 
new  trade  policies  admit  this  very  fact 
when  they  exempt  from  the  powers  to  cut 
tariffs  without  regard  to  the  economies 
of  the  industries  affected,  the  agricul- 
tural industry  and  the  textile  industry. 

The  shoe  industry  is  one  of  the  ex- 
amples of  the  dangers  involved  in  a  non- 
economic  tariff  policy.  The  following 
figures  ohow  three  speciflc  statistics  that 
are  a  matter  of  record : 

Total  Imports  by  period  yean  (all  footwear 

except  certain  specials  and  rubber  boots) 
i»M     n,a«7.ono 

1«57  (yr«r«fUT«-yc«rrxt(«Ukwn)... 1«.378,0U0 

1*10  121,478.000 

Imports    0/    slippers    {hotisetcear)    effect    of 
trape  differentials  by  countries 


1954 

19.^7 

IWO 

J.H*n  '    lu.sr* 

r2,  flno  't2  OLVOOO 

(uumU |1,3«8,(U) 

HM.WO 
818.000 

303.000 

All  oounlrti* I,  SOO.  UUO 

2,828,000 

You  will  note  that  as  Japan's  capacity 
to  exiport  expanded  and  Canada's  wage 
levels  were  raised,  Canada  lost  its  export 
trade  to  the  United  States. 

Exports  from  the  United  States 

\«'A $4,063,000 

1U57 _ 3.542,000 

iwB. 2,ae«,ooo 

These  are  examples  of  the  most  in- 
flexible rule  of  commei-ce  and  trade  both 
internally  as  well  as  externally.  Pro- 
duction will  flow  to  lowest  cost  produc- 
tion areas  and  sales  will  flow  to  the  high- 
est Income  areas. 

In  closing,  let  me  a^isure  you  this  Is  a 
most  sertous  problem  and  will  require  all 
our  energies  to  find  a  solution. 


A  Matter  of  Life  audi  Dcatk  ia  Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PBMK8T1.VAMIA 
IX  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVH3 

Thur$day.  January  25,  1962 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pcnnsylrania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  saddest  himian 
frailties  is  the  failure  to  appreciate  the 
▼alua  of  something  \aitil  it  is  rare — or 
more  often — until  It  has  vanished. 

Today  Americans  are  making  a  valiant 
effort  to  preeerve  their  own  vanishing 


wilderness,  many  people  are  alert  to  the 
danger,  Congress  is  working  on  legisla- 
tion, and  much  progress  is  being  made. 

Unfortunately  another  great  continent, 
with  the  most  wonderful  animal  popu- 
lation of  all.  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
losing  this  irreplaceable  heritage,  per- 
hi4>s  even  In  the  next  decade. 

Most  people,  even  in  Africa,  are  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  the  great  herds 
of  zebra,  giraffes,  lions,  and  the  rest  of 
the  fascinating  animal  life  on  the  Dark 
Continent  are  disappearing  so  rapidly. 
This  fact  was  substantiated  when  the 
German  team,  Bemhard  and  Michael 
Grzimek,  performed  the  incredible  task 
of  counting  the  animals  in  the  great 
Serengetl  National  Park. 

The  search  for  an  all-Africa  conserva- 
tion policy  would  provide  an  opportiuiity 
for  the  new  African  nations  to  work  to- 
gether peacefully  for  a  goal  in  which  all 
have  a  common  interest. 

The  Secretary  of  Interior,  Hon.  Stewart 
L.  Udall,  has  written  an  excellent  article 
entitled  "A  Matter  of  Ufe  and  Death  in 
Africa,"  which  was  printed  In  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  the  National  Parks  maga- 
zine. In  it,  he  vividly  expresses  the 
urgency  of  this  situation,  the  reasons 
why  we  in  the  United  States  should  be 
concerned,  and  what  can  be  done  to  help 
the  Africans  avert  this  disaster. 

Because  I  feel  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  great  Importance  I  have  asked  leave 
to  include  Secretary  Udall's  remarks  and 
the  editorial  comment  thereon  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

A  Matrs  op  Lm  OB  E>xath  in  Atrica 

(By  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the 

Interior) 

(Note. — Somewhere  last  night,  a  lion  arose 
from  hla  dinner,  and  mane  rippling,  strode 
into  the  red  night  sky.  A  hyena  barked 
once,  barked  more  softly,  and  then  sighed 
sUently  &b  the  evening's  cool  touched  the 
earth  under  him.  A  hippopotamus'  gray 
folded  eyelids  closed  in  nocturnal  oblivion, 
and  even  the  ubiquitous  cuckoo  made  no 
sound.  The  teeming  life  of  the  veld  spent 
last  night  as  it  has  millions  of  nights  before, 
in  motionless  slumber  among  the  grasses.) 

We  men  never  cease  to  be  awed  by  the 
natural  world,  by  animals  living  untouched 
by  the  booms  and  bricks,  the  speeches  and 
straws  of  our  own  civilizations.  Many  of  us 
have  never  seen  the  great  grasslands  of  the 
African  Continent;  but  we  want  to,  and 
should  we  never  realize  the  opportunity,  we 
hope  our  aona  and  daughters  will  one  day 
"stand  silently  aa  the  setting  sun  makes  the 
veld  red  with  fire." 

Perhaps  we  remember  our  o¥m  continent 
as  our  grandparents  have  described  it  to  us, 
unfenced  and  with  buffalo,  antelope,  and 
timber  wolf  living  where  God  and  evolution 
had  placed  them.  Settlers  were  too  quick 
to  think  that  earth  was  made  for  ttiem 
alcme  rather  than  for  all  creation;  and,  too 
late,  we  their  descendants  reailee  that  we 
wUl  never  know  those  Irreplaceable  forms  of 
life. 

The  wilderness  and  wlldUfe  resources  of 
the  world  are  part  of  mankind's  natural 
heritage.  They  belong  to  no  man,  neither 
to  keep  nor  destroy,  but  are  life's  gift  to  all. 
Too  often  men,  in  their  ignorance,  have 
made  a  wasteland  of  the  planet  that  Astro- 
naut Alan  Shepard  looked  down  upon  in 
awe  not  long  ago  to  exclaim :  "It  Is  beautiful" 

Nowhere  In  the  world  is  the  future  of  wUd- 
lands  and  wildlife  more  uncertain  than  in 
continental  Africa.  Africa's  great  plains  of 
mammals  are  no  less  fragile,  no  more  ever- 


lasting, than  were  ours  of  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Africa's  population  is  eaplodlng  as  Is 
the  rest  of  the  world's,  and  more  people 
means  ever  more  land  necessary  for  homes 
and  crops.  People  often  appreciate  some- 
thing of  ^alue  only  when  it  has  beoocne  rare— 
and  more  often  and  sadly,  when  it  has 
vanished. 

Africa  Is  far  away,  its  natural  resources 
known  only  sketchUy,  and  often  Inacciirate- 
ly,  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  Even  those 
working  most  closely  with  African  resources 
find  staffs  too  small  and  research  too  in- 
complete to  be  accurate.  For  example,  U 
had  long  been  assumed  that  the  vast  Seren- 
getl National  Park  In  Tanganyika  held  more 
than  a  million  head  of  thriving  wild  mam- 
mals: lions  and  cheetahs,  Thomson  gazelles 
and  kurdus,  wildebeest  and  giraffes.  Not 
until  Bemhard  and  Michael  Orzlmek  flew 
their  little  zebra-striped  plane  back  and 
forth  in  600-yard  strips  over  the  entire  vast 
park,  painstakingly  counting  every  animal 
head,  did  the  world  learn  that  the  abundant 
million  is,  in  fact,  only  365,(XK). 

M!ght  this  also  be  true  of  the  wUdlife  of 
the  Congo?  And  what  about  all  the  other 
countless  herds  south  of  the  Sahara?  Do 
they  exist  In  vmlimlted  abundance?  Do  they 
exist  at  all? 

Even  the  establishment  of  a  national  park 
does  not  assure  protection  of  the  natural 
resources  within  It.  Often,  as  recently  In 
the  case  of  Serengetl,  long  alto-  the  park  has 
been  established  It  Is  discovered  that  the 
official  boxindarles  do  not  encompass  the  an- 
nual migratory  paths  of  the  animals.  There 
Is  no  way  to  tell  a  zebra  where  it  should 
migrate.  It  searches  for  succulent  grasses, 
and  goes  where  they  may  be  found.  Outskle 
the  park  boundaries  it  Is  subject  to  nu- 
merous forms  of  predatloa,  and  as  long  as 
the  boundaries  do  not  cover  the  mammal's 
natural  patlis  It  can  never  be  assured  pro- 
tection. 

Even  wlttiln  the  parks  and  reserves,  wild- 
life cannot  be  guaranteed  safety.  It  has 
been  said  that  game  preeerres  "look  im- 
pressive on  maps,  and  the  plans  and  bro- 
chures describing  them  are  a  splendid  seda- 
tive for  allaying  the  fears  of  Kuropean  and 
American  naturalist  (organizations."  Au- 
thorities usually  live  too  far  from  the  areas 
they  administer  and  are  too  few  to  begin 
to  control  the  widespread  poaching  that 
occurs  In  the  dew  of  the  dawn.  The  volumes 
of  official  regulations  governing  the  preserved 
areas  have  never  been  disseminated  nor  en- 
forced among  the  Africans  who  wander 
tliroughout  these  areas.  They  scarcely  know 
the  regulations,  and  they  most  certainly  do 
not  understand  them. 

Africans  near  the  reserves  know  they  can 
receive  a  few  pence  on  the  black  market  for 
elephant  ivory,  hooves  for  wastebaskets,  and 
zebra  tails  for  fly  swatters;  so  they  cruelly 
snare  and  slaughter  for  Illegal  recompense. 
Then  perhaps  a  wealthy  wlilte  Westerner 
drives  his  station  wagon  of  trophy  hides  and 
heads  through  a  native  village,  having  gutted 
the  Undscape,  while  at  the  same  time  other 
whites  are  telling  the  same  Africans  that 
hunting  is  forbidden.  The  paradoxes  are 
many,  and  do  not  earn  respect  for  white 
regulations,  worthy  though  they  may  be. 

Western  contact,  at  most,  has  brought  the 
African  an  awareness  of  economic  gain,  and 
has  little  communicated  itself  in  the  realm 
of  nonmaterial  values.  The  African  has  no 
developed  ethic  toward  the  mammals  with 
which  he  has  so  long  shared  the  horizon. 
Poachers  can  be  arrested  and  farced  to  pay 
fines,  but  punishment  seldom  helps  them 
comprehend  the  reason  lor  preaarved  areas. 

It  is  important  that  Westerners  under- 
stand the  problems  preaslnc  upon  the  world's 
rich  heritage  of  African  wUd  lands  and  wild 
life.  But  it  is  even  more  Importeat  that  the 
X>eople  of  the  continent  Itself  understand  the 
intrinsic  values  that  can  so  quickly  be  lost 
through  Ignorance  or  thoughtlessness.     We 
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do  lUtlo  for  our  fellow  man  Lf  we  do  not  help 
them  become  wIm  before  making  the  mis- 
takes we  have  made. 

Recent  events  of  colonial  upheavals,  self- 
determination  of  African  nations,  and  ail  the 
problems  and  vicissitudes  of  administrations 
in  their  Infancy  have  left  little  time  for 
Cognizance  of  conservation  needs.  Yet  this 
very  fact  has  made  obvious  the  opportunity 
to  begin  conserving  now.  and  not  lose  what- 
ever has  been  gained  through  the  worthy 
efforts  of  the  devoted  few  who  have  estab- 
lished the  present  parks  and  reserves  in 
Africa  New  countries  have  all  the  more 
reason  to  develop  and  manage  their  cultural 
assets  Their  mark  in  history  is  already  be- 
Uig  nuide  What  would  our  Impression  of 
Greece  be  If  her  ancients  had  not  left  the 
Parthenon  for  posterity?  Would  the  world 
not  howl  now  if  Athenians  tried  to  tear  down 
the  ancient  treasure  to  make  room  for  a  new 
cattle  pasture  or  housing  development' 

Although  wildlife  conservation  is  a  nuitter 
of  ethics  and  great  esthetic  appreciation  to 
some,  to  the  present  day  African  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  practical  necessity  The  African  is 
struggling  to  achieve  a  degree  of  material 
development  comparable  to  that  of  the  West- 
ern World,  but  he  Is  generations  late  in 
beginning  At  this  stage  he  has  little  time 
for  sentimental  values,  but  these  can  be 
preserved  as  the  contemporary  African  meets 
his    vital    economic    needs 

It  would  be  a  tragic  economic  a*  *eil  as 
cultural  waste,  if  American  leadership  did  nut 
recognize  the  potentials  of  lU  ijreat  land 
reserves  The  roving  mammals  are  an  un- 
precedented tourist  attract.on.  which,  under 
careful  and  proper  management,  ran  draw 
vitally  needed  revenue  Africans  need  food 
and  duease-resistant,  proteln-producmK  in- 
digenous mammals  are  a  far  more  practical 
source  of  this  necessary  food  than  imported 
domestic  cattle  that  are  not  ad«-quately 
adapted   to  the   environment 

Africans  need  the  opportunity  to  learn  the 
reasons  and  techniques  of  sound  multipur- 
pose wild-land  management  Not  only  are 
technical  experU  needed  In  quantity  but 
political  leadership  of  the  countrle.s.  and  the 
people  themselves,  are  manifestly  In  need  of 
conservation  understanding 

Americans  should  provide  Afriran.s  with 
conservation  education  opportunities  and 
scholarships  here,  as  well  as  trained  faculties 
and  technical  experts  In  Africa  We  have 
given  technical  assistance  and  educational 
opportunities  to  Africans  for  direct  economic 
development,  but  America  has  much  more 
to  give  than  Just  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
create  dollars  If  Americans  lament  that 
their  "Image"  abroad  Is  too  materialistic  and 
continue  to  miss  the  opportunity  Ut  help 
Africans  understand  and  preserve  their  wild- 
life heritage,  they  can  only  blame  them- 
selves. 

Right  now  there  are  more  than  1 000 
Africans,  potential  social  and  political  lead- 
ers of  the  emerging  nations,  studying  in 
American  colleges  and  universities  Ten  of 
them  were  recently  selected  for  a  pilot  pro- 
gram, sponsored  by  the  African  Wildlife 
Leadership  foundation,  Inc  .  the  Afro- Amer- 
ican Institute,  and  the  National  Park  .Serv- 
ice, to  travel  to  Tellowstone  and  Grand  Teton 
National  Parks  In  order  to  have  a  study  ex- 
perience of  what  the  natlonsU  parks  are,  and 
what  they  mean  to  the  American  people 
Our  parks  are  one  of  the  finest  manifesta- 
tions of  the  values  of  democracy,  and  these 
young  leaders  are  having  the  oportunlty  to 
work  closely  with  the  ranger  staffs  and  to 
know  the  dally  routine  of  national  park  In- 
terpretation and  protection.  None  of  these 
students  Is  now  planning  a  career  In  park 
management,  but  they  will  be  educated  citi- 
zens, making  decisions  In  their  countries,  and 
will  at  least  have  some  understanding  of  park 
values. 

This  Is  only  one  step.  Many  more  need  to 
be  taken  to  Insure  that  future  generations 


may  one  dav     stand  silently   as   the   selling 
sun  makes  tTe  veld  red  with  fire   ' 

EDtTOBIAL  iroMMENT      Nbw   ApPKOAI  H   To   A 
CSITICAL    PaOBLKM 

In  an  article  appearing  In  this  Issiie  of 
National  Parks  maga/ine.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  I.  Udall  points  up  the  grave 
threat  which  now  hovers  over  many  of  the 
great  mammal  species  of  Africa  the  ele- 
phant, the  white  rhinoceros,  the  mountain 
gorilla,  the  zebra  the  giraffe,  and  many  other 
fabled  repreiicntalives  of  a  once-rich  Afrlcnn 
faunal  life  Secretary  Udall  dLscu-s^es  h.iw  a 
beglnnlns;  has  been  made  albeit  i  ii  .i  small 
scale.  In  dri /ini?  home  the  need  for  .t  -.  >uiid 
multipurpose  wildlife  man.>i{enient  progr.iin 
In  Africa  wlille  there  is  .still  wildl.fc  i»-!t  to 
manage 

A  further  approach  U'  the  problem  of  pre- 
serving at  leait  a  representatli  n  >>t  inuny  en- 
dangered lai  ge  animal  .species  "f  Africa  has 
recently  be«n  miide  in  the  formation  iif  a 
grt)»ip.  headed  by  U  ."^  Tax  C\'urr  Jtidge  Rus- 
sell E  Triiin.  of  Wa.shington.  DC  which  will 
■tt  tempt  to  rai.>'e  money  to  send  African  stu- 
dents to  American  colleges  for  the  pur()ose 
of  studying  (■•  >nserviition  Otily  thus  the 
Kroup  feel.s  c.iii  the  IndltTerence  and  the 
apathy  of  n.any  Africans  Upward  .i  vanlshliiK 
part  of  Ihe.r  natural  heritage  and  indeed 
toward  a  s  ib.stanlial  source  of  dps[>er!it4-iy 
needed  tourist  mt)ney      be  nvercome 

The  African  Wildlife  I^e.idership  Kounda- 
tKTi  as  the  recently  formetl  group  is  known 
tiop*ii  to  obtain  tlnaiiclal  supjx  rt  ihrmighout 
•he  United  States  It  has  alrea<ly  made  its 
first  grant  to  Perez  Malande  Uiind<i  JJ- 
vear-old  na.lve  of  Kenya,  East  .Africa,  one  of 
the  great  game  are.ts  of  tlie  .\fri'aii  Conti- 
nent OUnd  1  will  study  biology  .md  wildlife 
i-onservatlon  at  Central  MtsBourl  St^ite 
C>  'liege 

pNir  the  Itirge  mammais  if  Africa  the  hour 
i.s  lar.«,  a  fact,  that  was  recognised  by  Judge 
Train  when  he  noted  that  the  udds  on  the 
suc<-es«  of  s  irh  ai\  African  con.-.rrv,if loti  pro- 
gram were  terribly  long  Nevertheless  ii 
seems  quitf  liear  that  a  progr.im  of  tlils 
kind  repres«-nt.s  the  la.st  chance  for  survival 
for  many  ul  the  large  African  mammals,  so 
important  "vith  esthetlcally  and  scientif- 
ically Every  .sensitive  fjer.son  whether  con- 
servationist by  title  or  not.  will  ho;j«  that 
the     new     organizations    work     will     pro.sper 
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KXTliNSlON  OV  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or     MAS.SACHfSrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  25.  1962 

Mr  MACDONALD  Mr  Speakt-r,  I 
am  happy  to  note  to  my  coUeaKUOs  a 
marked  inc  rea.se  in  the  efforts  of  citizens 
groups  to  preserve  historical  sites  After 
years  of  ci^ying  in  the  wilderness,  pres- 
ervationists are  be|?lnnln^^  to  be  heard. 
The  excerpts  from  two  newspaper  re- 
leases confirm  this 

Savannah  Qa  '  News.  December  28. 
1961: 

Plans  for  special  legislation  to  create  a 
historic  zone  In  downtown  Savannnh  to  pre- 
serve the  heart  of  the  city  were  disclosed  yes- 
terday by  Mayor  Malcolm  Maclean 

The  proposal  for  legislation,  reviving  the 
long-dlscusned  plan,  was  submitted  to  the 
mayor  by  the  Historic  Zoning  Committee  of 
the  Trustees  of  Historic  Savannah  Founda- 
tion. Inc. 


St  Paul,  Minn.,  as  quoted  from  the 
Little  Rock  (Ark,i  Arkansas-Democrat, 
Januai-y  4.  1962: 

As  H  safeguard  against  possible  destruction 
of  landmarks  In  urban  renewal  projects  and 
in  construction  of  Industrial  plants,  express- 
ways and  parking  lots.  St,  Paul.  Minn  .  has 
a  cfimmltfee  making  a  survey  of  historic 
sites 

I  Wish  to  recommend  the  reading  of 
the  late.st  Lssue  of  Historic  Preservation, 
the  quarterly  of  the  National  Trust  for 
Hi.storic  Preservation  Historical  sites 
and  urban  renewal  is  the  general  theme 
of  il'.i-s  i.s.sue  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
.'^tewart  l^dall  is  quoted  as  stating: 

New  Y  >rk  is  not  alone  In  suffering  from 
the  Ills  of  the  supermetropoUs,  In  varying 
degrees  megupoUs  pols(^>nlng  has  become  a 
national  syndrome  The  cure  does  not  He 
merely  m  prescribing  more  operations  on  the 
face  of  America  I.et  us  be  content  to  look 
at  our  age  •  •  •  The  time  has  come  to 
provide  machinery  In  our  laws  for  the  auto- 
matic preserv.ttlou  of  such  historic  sites 
when  they  f,ill  into  the  surplus  or  unheeded 
<  ategorv .  that  provision  be  made,  not  for 
•heir  S4ile  but  for  their  addition  to  our 
great  sys'em  of  national  parks  and  me- 
morials or  their  transfer  to  Independent 
t;rou{>«i  or  patrloMc  organizations  which  have 
an  interest  in  their  preservation  for  time 
.■tnd    generations    to   come 

Articles  in  the  newspapers  this  past 
week  have  taken  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  Liberty  Bell  is  being  repaired  but  it 
will  not  b«'  rung  again.  A  number  of 
fiiclors,  including  the  touching  of  the 
bell  bv  tniUions  of  visitors  to  Independ- 
ence Hall  have  combined  to  silence  the 
I  lUKifiK  of  the  bell  whose  famous  in- 
.scnption  lead.s 

Procl.»im  liberty  throughovit  all  the  land 
unto  the  inhabitants  thereof 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  preserve 
the  great  symbols  of  America's  heritage. 
I  believe  that  it  is  no  more  progress,  in 
the  American  .st>nse,  to  destroy  a  pre- 
vious nionuinent  erected  to  American 
freedom,  than  it  is  to  chip  away  at  the 
foundations  of  our  Constitution.  It  is 
with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that  I  In- 
clude a  speech  entitled  "Historical 
Sites-  Preserve  Them."  which  was  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  Boston  College  Eco- 
nomic and  Eklucator  s  Seminar: 

Hi.HToaiCAL  Srrts — PaasEavx  Tukm 

What  we  are  b.islcRlly  concerned  with  here 
today  18  the  preservation  of  the  American 
tradition 

The  problem  before  us  Is  the  perpetual 
emphiusis  In  the  American  tradition  by  keep- 
ing before  our  people  the  massive,  historic 
relics  of  our  past 

This  means  buildings  rich  In  historic 
sentiment  and  Inspiration 

This  means  battlefields  that  tell  the  story 
of  .sacrifice  and  hold  up  examples  of  pa- 
triotism  and   honor   to  our  youth. 

It  means,  ab<jve  all,  an  atltude  of  mind 
that  keeps  these  monuments  and  niementos 
of  our  past  In  reverence  and  esteem 

In  our  respect  for  the  grandeur  and  the 
glory  of  our  past  rests  our  survival  for  the 
future 

The  project  Is,  of  course,  a  national  project 

But  history  and  geography  hare  oome  to- 
gether to  maJce  certain  areas  of  our  country 
especially  rich  and  abundant  In  mementos 
of  the  American  tradition. 

Boston  and  its  environs  is  one  of  these 
areas 

In  our  State  we  have  a  sensitivity  and  an 
awareness  that  makes  us  keenly  and  partlcu- 
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laTly  conscious  of  the  character,  the  stamina, 
the  Independence,  the  rugged  patrtoUsm  that 
gave  us  birth  as  a  natloa.  It  Is  this  aware- 
ness that  we  want  to  phare  with  the  whole 
country  and  Indeed  with  the  whole  world. 

With  this  In  view  I  put  all  the  resources 
uf  my  office  sa  the  Muisachusetts  Congress- 
man from  the  Eighth  District  behind  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  keep  alive  in  our  people 
the  magnificent  image  of  their  past.  And 
It  Is  with  this  motivation  that  I  sought  to 
make  so  plain  and  clear  the  portrait  of 
America  before  the  world,  that  our  enemies 
w-nuld  find  It  doubly  dlflcult  to  distort  the 
true  meaning  of  our  country  before  the  peo- 
ple of  all  countries. 

As  I  see  It.  a  ma)or  weapon  in  this  in- 
credible cold  war — e?j)eclally  in  the  contest 
for  the  minds  of  men — la  the  preeervatlon 
of  the  visual  and  Inspiring  evidences  of  our 
history  as  revealed  In  the  ennobling  archi- 
tecture and  places  of  iTur  history. 

Thus  it  was  that  I  Introduced  three  major 
pieces  of  Federal  legislation  to  give  effect 
and  meaning  for  this  parpose. 

1  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  my  pur- 
pose U  your  purpose. 

What  are  these  measures? 
The  measures  rather  mundanely  are  called 
H.R.   5983.  n.R.   5984.   and  H.R,  5985. 

Taken  In  their  totality  the  bills  of  course 
are  national  In  their  Lcope.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  State8--whlch  must  decide 
upon  their  passage — Is  representative  of  our 
whole   country. 

Yet  I  do  not  seek  to  deny  that  their  bcne- 
flts  may  be  said  to  be.  In  some  outstanding 
respects,  local.  And  for  that  I  do  not  apol- 
ogize. 

I  point  out  that  wblle  Boston  is  one  of 
the  major  bensaclariet  of  these  bills — and 
the  la-aas  around  Bostoa— my  bills  do  ample 
justice  to  other  area£  edifl^;:cs  and  places 
that  should  receive  I'ederal  attention  In 
order  that  the  ruthleus  hand  of  so-called 
progress  may  not  reduce  to  rubble  and  ob- 
livion our  great  natlotial  landmarks,  wher- 
ever they  naay  be. 

The  Idea  Is  to  perform  a  national  service 
for  the  American  people  and  for  freedom 
everywhere  at  a  ovomeut  in  history  charged 
with  crisis.  The  idea  U  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can people  themselves  conscious  of  their  Im- 
mense contribution — In  free  Institutions — 
to  the  civilization  of  the  West.  The  idea  is 
to  thwart  the  propaganda  that  defaces  the 
picture  of  our  country  before  the  world. 
The  idea  is  to  prevent  visual,  living,  docu- 
mented proof,  some  of  It  in  brick  and  stone, 
in  hill  and  squares  and  heights  and  halls — 
In  churches  and  Btatehcuees — In  homes  and 
military  sites,  that  fnedom  was  for  the 
American  people  alway^i  the  inner  soul  of 
their  being. 

Not  only  would  our  c  wn  countrj-mcn  see 
and  learn  and  understand  from  these  truths 
expressed  In  stone  and  mortar,  and  locale, 
but  visitors  by  the  millions  from  abroad, 
would  come  to  know  the  elementary  truths 
of  our  tradition. 

That  is  and  remains  my  principal  pur- 
pose, 

Thtia  specifically  there  is  the  bill  desig- 
nated as  H.R.  5988  introduced  in  this  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress.  TTils  is  the  bill 
that  seeiu  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of 
buildings  In  the  Nation's  Capital  which  are 
of  historic  and  culttiral  Importance. 
ThrtJtigh  this  bill  we  shall  see  preserved 
some  of  the  influence  of  George  Washing- 
ton In  shaping  the  architectural  destinies 
of  our  National  Capital.  The  Founding 
Fathers  lived  and  tho«i?ht  and  planned  on 
the  grand  scale.  And  the  structures  this  bill 
seeks  to  keep  for  posterity  give  proof  of  a 
grandeur  of  mind  that  explains  the  beauty 
of  our  Capital. 
That^  bill  Ifo.  1. 

Bin  No.  1  ts  H.R.  BMt.  In  this  bill  I  aim 
to   amend    the   Historic   Sites   Act  of  1988. 


This  bill  seeks  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  buildings  of  regional  or  local  histori- 
cal or  cultural  significance.  It  too,  as  in  all 
Itlndred  legislation,  has  some  other  provi- 
sions. Counties  and  cities  throughout  the 
country  will  be  asked,  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  furnish  him  with  a  list  of 
historic  sites,  tnilldings,  and  objects  wtiich 
posseas  value  as  commemorating  or  Illus- 
trating the  history  of  such  county,  city, 
town,  or  siu'roundlng  area.  CcrtEiln  agen- 
cies, private  as  well  as  governmental,  are 
asked  to  participate  in  making  determina- 
tions as  to  the  historic  or  cultural  value  of 
the  sites  and  places  itemized.  After  public 
hearings  the  adjudication  will  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  1935  act. 

The  bill  declares — I  quote:  "It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  such  list  should 
be  consulted  with  respect  to  all  projects 
throughout  their  planning  stpgcs.  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  all  sites,  build- 
ings, and  objects  contained  therein  Ehcu'.d 
be  preserved." 

Bill  No.  3  In  this  three-sided  lcglclr.tive 
effort,  U  H.R.  6985. 

This,  too.  Is  simple,  brief,  direct — and,  it 
seems  to  me — effective. 

This  bill  amends  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of 
federally  owned  buildings  which  are  of  his- 
torical, architectural,  or  cultural  signifi- 
cance. 

All  this  bill  does  Is  check  the  thoughtless- 
ness that  relegates  dlstlngtilshed  Federal 
buildings — that  have  historic  meaning — to 
the  crudltietf'  of  the  building  wrecker.  It 
covers  Federal  real  property  in  all  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  The  bill  pro- 
tects historically  desirable  properties  in  any 
of  these  areas  from  being  declared  surplus 
property  or  otherwise  sold  or  Icnocked  down 
or  discarded,  until  the  Federal  Administrator 
under  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Service  Act  of  1949.  shall  have  taken 
Into  consideration  their  historical,  or  archi- 
tectural signiflcance. 

That's  the  status  of  this  legislation  as  I 
speak. 

I  wonder  if  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
what  this  legislation  seeks  to  do:  The  pres- 
ervation of  the  American  heritage,  la  in 
fact  a  prodiglotis  educational  endeavor.  We 
are  not  collecting  museum  pieces.  We  are 
not  consolidating  the  Nation's  real  estate 
holdings.  We  are  not  providing  entertain- 
ment and  picnic  grounds. 

We  are,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  jjreserving 
American  history. 

I  believe  it  is  no  more  progress,  in  the 
American  sense,  to  destroy  a  preclotis  mon- 
timent  erected  to  American  freedom,  than 
it  is  to  chip  away  at  the  foundations  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  statistic  to  me  so  frightening, 
so  dramatically  appalling  than  the  statistic 
that  came  to  me  the  other  day. 

This  is  the  statistic  that  one-fourth  of  the 
historically  important  buildings  in  existence 
in  the  United  States  in  1941  have  been  de- 
stroyed. What  lends  an  unbelievable  senae 
of  indignation  to  this  fact  is  that  this  de- 
struction was  done  designedly  by  programs 
and  projects  financed  either  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  Federal  Government. 

This.  It  seems  to  me,  is  a  form  of  cultural 
suicide. 

For  even  an  enemy  in  war  to  btirn  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  and  put  the 
White  House  to  the  torch  has  been  counted 
as  infamy  by  many  generations.  Yet  lesser 
symbols  are  as  precious  in  the  making  of  a 
nation  and  their  destruction  by  our  own 
hands  an  offense  against  ourselves. 

We  would  never  take  choice  instruments 
of  our  freedom,  the  docimaents  we  cherish 
and  that  10,000  people  see  every  day  in  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States,  and  actually, 
by  bureaucratic  order,  with  deliberation, 
throw  them  into  the  fire. 


The  legislation  that  I  introduoad  and  that 
I  have  been  talking  about  wUl  prevent  eueh 

mistakes. 

John  Kenneth  Oalbraltb.  oT  Harvard,  now 
our  Ambassador  to  India,  speaking  more  as 
an  educator  than  an  eoonomlat.  made  a  oocn- 
ment  in  the  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
magaxlne.  In  October  ot  1900.  that  I  find 
especially  to  the  point.  Profeeaor  Galbralth 
summed  up  one  of  the  polnta  of  view  in 
Adam  Smith's  work  "Wealth  ta  Nations. " 
I  quote:  "•  •  •  the  building  and  mainte- 
nance of  'public  institutions'  and  'public 
works,'  as  a  function  of  the  State,  was  sur- 
passed In  Importance  only  by  provision  for 
the  common  defense  and  the  admintetratioa 
of  justice.  Thus,  he  ranked  immediately 
after  the  warriors  and  lawgivers  the  bnlldere 
and  architects  of  his  time." 

If  I  had  to  choose  the  two  places  in  the 
United  States  which  should  serve  more  espe- 
cially as  examples  of  the  fervor  to  preserve 
our  American  heritage,  the  two  places  are — 
in  my  judgment — the  city  of  Boston  and  Ita 
historic  environs  and  the  Capitol  Itself.  If 
we  In  Washington  and  we  in  this  State  and 
city  hold  our  unique  and  irreplaceable  relica 
sacred  and  holy  and  forever  free  from  demo- 
lition, we  shall  have  set  an  example  the  rest 
of  the  country  will  rightly  follow.  But  It  is 
up  to  us  here  at  the  very  center  of  these 
Ftrevious  reservoirs  of  our  past  to  create  »"«l 
emphasize  a  trend,  a  respect,  a  sense  of  his- 
tory, that  may  then  become  the  symbol  at 
a  national  will. 

We  must  not  permit  the  cold  and  un- 
imaginative eye  of  the  htetorteally  blind  to 
determine  the  destiny  of  oar  great  historic 
monuments.  Supp>ose  some  people,  Inaenet- 
tive  to  the  significance  of  a  htetorte  scene, 
had  wiped  out  our  old  atatehouae.  or 
Faneull  Hall,  or  the  Old  Nortli  Church,  in 
the  name  of  progressf  What  a  tremendoua 
spiritual  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  economic 
loss  our  State  of  Maasachuaetts  would  have 
stiff  ered. 

It  Is  up  to  us,  and  now  la  the  time  to 
speak  up. 

The  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935  already  arma 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the 
National  Park  Service,  with  the  power  to 
use  his  office  to  the  ends  I  have  been  dla- 
cuseing.  The  legislation  I  have  Introduced 
merely  strengthens  his  hand.  The  effect 
of  this  legislation  of  1936  is  extremely  pro- 
nounced. The  cturent  celebration  of  the 
Civil  War  Centennial  is  made  poaalble  in  no 
small  part  by  the  work  of  the  Natkmal  Park 
Service  in  preeerving  high  points  In  the 
Civil  War  as  war  memorials.  This  is  not  only 
educational  and  extremely  worthwhile,  but 
It  Is  not  without  Its  mteUigently  motivated, 
if  wisely  handled,  economic  aide.  The  vi- 
cinity of  historic  sites  is  one  of  the  naost 
effective  processes — visual,  gn^ahic,  memora- 
ble— for  studying  history.  It  must  be  by  ita 
very  nature  10  times  more  effective  than 
history  studied  from  a  book,  however  val- 
uable that  may  be.  For  if,  as  a  wise  Chinese 
said,  one  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words, 
how  much  more  Impact  does  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  historic  site  have  on  an  open  mind 
rather  than  a  wordy  description  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  preserved  place? 

It  is  my  Information,  predicated  upon  data 
furnished  me  by  chamt>ei«  of  commerce,  that 
some  $9  billion  will  be  spent  by  tourists 
viewing  historic  scenes  of  the  American 
Civil  War  dtu-ing  this  centennial  celebration. 
Nine  bUUon  dollars. 

Here  is  a  primarily  educational  enterprise, 
saturated  with  historical  significance,  that 
provides  as  a  byproduct  this  hlshly  benefl- 
cial  and  desirable  economic  good. 

All  of  this  seems  to  me  a  lucrative  and  al- 
luring device,  apart  from  the  atandpolnt  of 
the  national  prestige,  for  reversing  the  flow 
of  gold,  and  returning  It  or  keeping  It  inside 
our  own  shores.  There  Is  within  our  cities 
and  our  outer  areas  ao  much  to  be  aeen,  to 
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fv»  recalled,  to  be  remembered,  to  be  revered 
Ihf  scene  of  th«  Bo*ton  Mamacre  Just  oiit- 
-■ue  the  Town  House  on  that  memorable  day 
J  I  March  1770,  should  be  a  mecca  for  tour- 
ists This  house  Is  probably  the  most  im- 
IxTiunt  public  building  In  American  history 
jirior  to  the  Declaration  of  Indejiendence 
III  »avl!i(c  that  I  am  quoting  from  the  Flii.il 
Ki.'jK.)ri  it  the  Boston  National  Historic  Sites 
Commission  to  the  Congress  of  the  Uiuied 
->'ate8  ■  I  could  make  similar  appraisals  of 
FciiieuU  Hall,  of  North  Square,  of  the  Chri.s' 
fhurch  or  the  Old  North  Church,  of  the 
military  sinniflcance  of  Dorchester  Heights 
and  Bunker  Hill  Nor  are  we  less  concerned 
ibout  the  Shirley-Eustis  House  or  tihirlev 
Place  and  the  Old  Corner  Book-siore.  >r 
Thomas  Crease  House  Here  is  the  luster 
.md  brilliance  of  the  past  You  here  need 
not  be  reminded  of  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House  and  the  Lexington-Concord  Battle 
Road  The  latter  was  made  the  3ubje<^'t  oi 
.1.  special  reix)rt  bv  the  Boston  National  His- 
'oric  sues  Commission  And  the  Congress 
has  since  authorized,  as  you  all  know  rhe 
MInutem:""  Nn'ioni!  Histir'r'!  P>rk  In  the 
towns  of  Lexington.  Lincoln  and  Concord 
These  are  impressive  results  .mU  we  are  ai. 
proud  ol  them 

But  much  more  needs  yet  to  be  done 

The  re^xjrt  I  have  Just  quoted  mentu ns 
historic  properties  of  particular  imjxjrtance 
and  survival  value  that  lie  on  ihe  trlnge 
of  the  city  of  BoaU^n.  or  in  neighboring  cities 
and  towns —wilhm  a  radius  of  some  12  miles 
of  B«>Bton  proper  Some  of  these  precious 
properties  need  the  strong  financial  arm  of 
the  Federal  authority  for  their  malntenai-.ce 
,ind   preservation 

A  notable  example  of  a  privately  achie. ed 
re.stura'lon  that  deserves  high  praise  is  that 
"f  the  ancient  iron  works  In  Saugu.s,  Ma.ss 
This  dates  back  to  the  nth  century  Tlie 
modern  iron  industry  made  this  (X)ssible 
thnjugh  'he  effort*  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steei  Institute  of  New  Y^rk  This  in- 
dustrial manifestation  of  history  is  signin- 
cant  becaue  it  was  here  in  Saugu.s  three  cen- 
turies ago  that  the  successful,  sustained 
and  integrated  prtxluctlon  of  cast  and 
wrought  ir  Jii  was  first  achieved  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States   ' 

It  happens  'hn*  my  effort  as  .i  Rppret,ei.t- 
ative  from  Massachusetts  is  on  the  Federal 
level  This  is  'he  most  importsint  of  all  fields 
fi>r  the  preservation  of  every  form  nl  .Amer- 
ica A  national  pattern  of  preservation 
and  a  national  stciff  and  system  .md  stand- 
ards will  In  'he  end  prove  m<j«t  efficient  and 
economical  But  I  plead  as  much  for  every 
facet  of  government  and  private  endeavor 
State  and  local.  U>  pitch  in  for  the  pP)nuilga- 
tion  by  t,his  method  of  all  the  glories  .ii.d 
grandeurs     'f   .\merican   history 

Thar  s  nir  central  objective  the  iiif-.erva- 
tion  ol  the  Amerii-.m  tradi'inn 
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oT    WI.SCONSIN 
IN    IHE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   ST.MT!;.S 

Thursdau    January  25    1962 

Mv  WILEY  Mr  Pre.sideiu.  yt'.-,u-i - 
day  the  National  Conference  on  Milk 
and  Niilnliori  met  here  in  Washington 

Con.'^tnirtively  the  conference  re- 
viewed and  evaluated — as  well  us  at- 
t»-mprpd  to  deal  with— sonne  of  the  diffi- 
cult problems  involved  in  the  major  role 
ol  milk  in  the  diet  of  American  people 


Amont{    other   discu.ssion.s.   the   Secre- 
tary   of    Atsnculture     Orville    Precman 
delivered    a    thou'iht-provokint--    addrc--.^ 
u:\  major  problems  in  this  field 

Last  year,  the  Nation  produced  about 
125  billion  p^jund^  of  milk  Of  this 
.miount.  the  output  of  Wi.-cun.>in.  the 
No  1  milk-produciiiK  State.  wa.s  about  18 
billion  pounds 

Despite  a  2-billion- pound  increa.se  in 
production  over  the  prevuu.s  year.  ho\^ - 
ever,  there  was  a  2'j-percent  decrease 
in  the  cofisuniption  of  milk 

Accordiim  to  prediction.^,,  the  output 
\\'A[  be  huher  for  1962--po.-,sibly 
amounting  U>  127  billion  p<junds  na- 
tionally, unle.ss  realistic  cieative  actions 
are  taken  to  increase  con-sumption.  as 
well  as  to  find  other  con.structive  utiliza- 
tion for  milk  \vf  can  expect  even  yreater 
.^urplu.se.-> 

BelieviiiK  that  Sociotaiy  Fieeman's 
remarks  desrive  th.  coiis.dL'iation  of 
Connre.ss.  I  ask  unanimou.-.  consent  to 
have  excerpt.s  of  the  addte.s.s  pruued  in 
the  Record 

There  beniL;  no  objection.  lli>'  e.\ceipts 
were  ordered  to  bt'  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows 

Role  OF  Mn  k  in   riir   \vfRi.  \n  Uurr 

-Address  by  Secretary  "t  .Agnculuire  OrviUe 
t..  Prefm.m  prepared  fur  deliverv  at  the 
National  Conference  on  Milk  and  Nutri- 
tion. Inter-Departmental  Auditorium  Con- 
.s'ltutlon  Ave.  Washington.  DC  January 
23     1962    y    ?U  am  i 

.\bi.iham  Lincoln,  in  recommending  the 
Ucp.irtment,  of  Agrirulture  be  establlshetl 
■>aid  It  would  be  the  departmen'  of  the  |)e<i- 
ple  His  words  ut  100  years  .igw  were  ne\er 
more  true  than  they  are  today  We  are 
meeting  here  at  a  conlerem  e  railed  to  dls- 
Miss  a  question  In  which  the  interest  of  all 
the  people — the  farmer,  consumer,  businesfc- 
rnan,  and  worker — are  closely  entwined 

It  13  a  question  which  began  to  be  heard 
List  spring;  when  for  the  first  time  i'  wa.*- 
noticed  th.o.  milk  con.sumptii  in  en  un  over- 
til  basis  wa»  declining  nationwide  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  trend  wa.-.  .  learlv  e.sUib- 
l.shed  The  consumer  had  used  alX'Ui  I 
tjiUion  p<junds  less  of  milk  th.ai  in   1960 

.And  like  all  b<isic  changes  in  our  complex 
society,  tills  (jne  affects  all  the  people 
the  farmer,  consumer  busmes.sman  and 
worker  It  is  important  that  we  know  whv 
tills  happened  and  what  u*i  effect  will  be 
Die  dairy  industry  m  the  pa.s'  decade  ha.s 
>ceti  nianv  ch.mges  but  the  n.agnitude  of 
thi.s  par':ciilar  development  w.t^  totallv  un- 
expected Let  us  then  stiind  buck  a  step 
and  take  a  c,ireful  look  at  what  Is  i-iking 
place  in  Ihe  dairy  industry  and  what  It 
means 

Like  all  other  farming  occuputions.  dairy- 
ing has  undergozie  a  quiet  but  dramatic 
resolution  in  the  priKJuctlve  capacity  of  the 
individual   farmer 

Durliig  the  5  >e.irs  between  1954  and 
I9''9,  t..r  example.  4  out  of  every  10  d.tlrv 
:  inn.-.  > '■d-'icd  to  operate  as  milk  priKlucers 
Those  farmers  *ho  remained  m  d.iirying 
however  added  one  cow  on  the  averu^e  for 
every  three  already  In  the  herd  And  every 
ijiie  of  thtwe  milk  cows  pr')fUued  in  1959  a 
gallon  and  a  half  of  milk  for  every  g.illon 
and  a  quarter  In  1954 

Until  1961  the  mcre.iAe  in  pop  .il.it  i  m 
«;enerally   ci.iii.sumed    the   lin  re ,!-•«:• 

Wh.it  has  happened  in  the  dairy  Uulu.stry 
IS  being  repeated,  of  course,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  virtually  every  farm  commodity  It 
has  meant  that  while  3L'  out  of  every  100 
f.irmers  left  agriculture  during  the  decide 
of  the  19.S0R  output  per  hour  of  furtnwork 
has  tripled. 


.\s  a  rehuU,  with  fewer  people  and  fewer 
acres  in  production,  the  American  farmer — 
-purred  on  by  the  new  deTeloptnents  lu 
technology  and  the  discoveries  of  Bclenc* - 
can  actually  produce  more  food  and  fiber 
than  ever  beffjre 

The  end  Is  not  even  within  sight  A  study 
made  recently  by  agricultural  ex|>ert«  here 
ill  the  Department  predicts  that  by  1980. 
.Anier:.  .m  agriculture  will  be  able  to  meet 
.lU  Its  commitments  at  home  and  abroad 
with  5o  million  fewer  acres  than  fire  being 
'.  ultlvated  today. 

I  believe  most  people  would  concede  that 
under  siu  h  conditions  as  have  existed  and 
will  exi.st  the  farmer  is  t>elng  subjected  to 
•inique  e-  onomic  pre.'.sures 

But  in  dairying  a  third  force  has  been 
iddfd  Insie.id  oi  ,i  >,te.id>.  gradual  Increase 
in  coiib.iinption  t.>  be  expected  with  a  grow- 
ing population  tlie  t»ital  volume  of  milk 
,ind  d.iirv  products  used  by  Americans  h.is 
(lecrea.seU  this  p.ust  year 

This  development  has  luipUcatiuns  far  be- 
yond the  immediate  en-Uiomlc  effect  on  agr.- 
^vllture,  oil  Iho.'.e  who  liul.dii'  niilk  and  daii  > 
priHlucts  and  those  who  look  to  the  dairy 
:.irmer  a^  a  in.irkp'  '.•■r  pu>duction  machin- 
ci  V    and   inaterl.il 

P-s  most  serlou.s  in. plication  may  well  be 
111  the  long-term  effect  l'  can  have  (jii  the 
health  .md  vigor  of  the  jieonle  and  the 
Nation 

It  the-f  .irt-  lime*  whe-i:  il  may  .ippeur  that 
the  Department  Is  overly  coticerned  with  the 
ecoiiomu  protipet  ts  of  the  farmer  let  It  be 
understiMid  that  our  responsibility  Is  t.f)  the 
whole  population  with  strong  emphasU  on 
the  prohlems  of  the  farmers 

I  atn  ii'iicerned  when  a  new  and  unex- 
;>e<ied  developmen'  arioes  which  will  affect 
a  complex  industry  If  this  development 
brings  a  change  which  will  benefit  the  Na- 
'lon  but  requires  an  .idjustment  then  we 
should  seek  ways  to  rnake  the  adjustment 
with  as  li"le  dl.sruptton  and  dlslo<-atlon  as 
[><  vsslble 

If  ^lov^ever  a  development  (xrurs  for  rea- 
sons which  .ire  not  clearly  established  or  for 
which  there  i.s  no  tjroad  itgreement  scientifi- 
cally then  I  am  concerned  lest  we  force  .id- 
justnients  which  we  will  later  regret 

I  am  particularly  c^mcerned  when  any- 
thing a«  basic  as  nutritional  health  cnnid 
he  placed  In  potenti.il  Jeopardy 

I  am  sure  tliese  are  some  of  the  questions 
which  also  trouble  y.)U  and  I  hope  that 
through  this  Conference  t(xlay  we  can  begin 
to  explore  them  and  to  direct  wider  public 
at 'ention  to  them 

I^t  me  outline  In  brief  some  of  the  specific 
.ireas  of  concern 

First,  we  have  become  extremely  weight 
oii.,ciou»  111  this  Country  in  recent  years 
If  the  dri'p  in  milk  consumption  Is  related 
'..o  this  quebiion  we  ought  to  be  greatly 
concerned  Weight  control  involves  the  ex- 
tent Ui  which  we  use  our  muscles  as  well 
aa  the  anxiunt  of  food  we  eat  Ftxxl  alone 
should  not  be  ex|)ected  to  carry  the  entire 
burden  Insofar  as  we  reduce  cal<irie  Intake 
.t  should  be  of  fiKxl.s  important  chelfiy  for 
.-.ilorles  not  of  foods  that  carry  indlspen- 
■i.ible  proteins  miner. il.s  and  vitamins  TTie 
Americ.in  jjeople  should  not  make  wrong 
i-hanges  m  their  dietaiv  h.iblts  to  prevent  or 
cure  obesity 

Nulrltional  nuthontleR  tell  us  that  we 
need  to  know  much  more  than  we  do  today 
about  the  place  of  butter  and  other  kind.-! 
of  fat  In  meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of 
people  They  also  tell  us  that  there  should 
be  no  drastic  modification  In  dlet«  until 
nutritional  re.search  can  point  the  way  with 
more  certainty  and  in  more  detail.  We  know 
that  extremes  In  amount  used  of  any  one 
kind  of  fixxl  may  lead  to  trouble.  Modera- 
•;on  and  variety  are  two  words  to  remember 
in  thinking  ab<>ut  the  relationship  of  diet 
and  !•  r.g  term  well-being. 
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tJnquestlonably,  there  are  many  people 
who.  on  competent  medical  advice,  must 
certainly  follow  specifJ  diets.  But  there  are 
countless  others — both  young  and  old — who 
now  do  not  receive  adequate  nutrition,  par- 
ticularly thoee  essential  building  blocks  of 
life  for  which  milk  Is  the  best  and  most 
convenient  source.  Infants  and  growing 
children  especially  need  milk  and  dairy 
products  In  their  diet  because  of  the  large 
amounts  of  calcium  and  hlgb-quallty  pro- 
tein required  to  keep  up  with  the  growth 
needs. 

Milk  contains  three  Important  nutrients — 
calcium,  riboflavin,  and  protein.  In  addition 
to  other  essential  food  elements — which  peo- 
ple get  too  little  of  for  their  beat  nutritional 
health,  and  usually  because  they  do  not  get' 
enough  milk. 

In  fact,  milk  makes  It  easy  to  get  the 
calcium  and  riboflavin  we  need.  In  this 
Nation's  food  supplied,  milk  provides  about 
two- thirds  of  all  the  calclimi,  nearly  half  of 
the  riboflavin,  and  a  fourth  of  the  protein. 

Another  reason  that  milk  Is  a  necessary 
food  source  Is  that  It  contains  many  differ- 
ent nutrients  In  highly  beneficial  balance 
which  meet  one  of  the  basic  requirements  of 
good  health.  The  nutrients  work  together 
efflclently  to  meet  the  body's  needs. 

The  decline  In  milk  consumption  last 
year  was  small  when  compared  with  the 
total  supply  of  milk — barely  2.5  percent. 
But  coming  at  a  time  when  It  Is  known  that 
milk  and  dairy  products  help  fill  essential 
nutritional  needs.  I  think  everybody  should 
be  concerned. 

The  second  area  of  concern  relates  to  the 
basic  reeponslblUty  of  the  Department  to  the 
generations  of  the  future — to  Insure  the 
productivity  capability  of  our  farming  re- 
sources and  to  provide  adequate  food  at 
reasonable  cost. 

The  sou  and  water  resources  of  this  Na- 
tion, together  with  the  most  efficient  system 
of  agriculture  history  has  yet  known — the 
family  farm— have  helped  make  the  Ameri- 
can the  best  nourished  person  of  all  time. 

The  dairy  industry  has  a  vital  share  in  the 
mission  of  American  afpiculture,  tor  dairy 
products  are  a  dependable  and  economical 
source  of  good  nutrition. 

The  dairy  farm  is  an  exceptionally  efficient 
means  of  utilizing  soil  and  water  resotirces 
to  meet  human  needs.  The  dairy  oow  can 
crop  the  land  that  is  too  steep,  too  soft,  too 
irregular  for  the  plow  and  combine.  Oraas- 
land  agriculture  yields  abundant  harveats  of 
meat  and  milk,  without  the  cost  to  the 
future  of  erosion  and  soil  exhaustion. 

The  dairy  industry — from  farm  and  barn 
to  grocery  shelf  and  the  kitchen  refriger- 
ator— performs  an  Industrial  and  economic 
miracle.  It  furnishes  consumers  with  basic 
food  products  that  are  highly  perishable,  yet 
reach  the  consumer  fresh  and  pure  and  at 
moderate  coat. 

It  encompasses  more  Independent  and 
competing  enterprises  than  any  other  single 
Industry  in  our  economy.  There  are  about 
1  million  farmers  who  sell  milk,  and  over 
400.000  of  them  receive  more  than  half  their 
Income  from  dairying.  Cash  receipts  from 
dairying  last  year  were  almost  >6  billion. 
The  processing  and  handling  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts before  they  reach  the  retail  level  pro- 
vides Jobs  for  almost  300,000  persons  with 
an  annual  payroll  of  more  than  $1.3  billion. 

The  dairy  Industry  Is  a  worthy  example  of 
American  agriculture,  and  it  should  be  main- 
tained and  strengthened.  Thus,  anything 
which  may  cause  it  to  change  should  be 
considered  seriously  and  with  cold  logic,  for 
It  is  a  vital  and  highly  integrated  part  of  our 
national  economy. 

If  Its  products  endanger  national  health, 
then  we  ahouM  not  be  afraid  to  face  that  fact 
and  the  adjustmenta  It  entails;  but  we 
should  not  be  so  fearful  of  the  unknown  that 
we  hasten  to  make  a  change  which  in  itesU 


may  damage  the  physical  health  of  our  peo- 
ple and  the  economic  health  ot  the  Nation. 

I  believe  the  industry  alre«uly  recognizee 
that  the  Impact  of  science  and  technology 
on  dairying  has  created  a  situation  where 
the  dairy  farmer  receives  less  for  his  invest- 
ment and  labor  than  do  most  other  agricul- 
tural producers.  For  example,  the  return 
per  hovu"  of  work  for  the  operator  and  his 
family  in  1960  in  the  major  dairy  regions  of 
the  country  varies  from  less  than  50  cents  an 
hour  to  no  higher  than  67  cents. 

There  is  a  growing  realization  that  the 
adjustment  which  will  provide  greater  eco- 
nomic reward,  while  reducing  Government 
expenditures  to  stabilize  milk  prices,  is  a 
program  of  supply  management. 

Thus,  the  industry  is  willing  to  consider 
changes  which  will  improve  the  economic 
health  of  their  Industry  and  their  commu- 
nity, and  which  will  insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  milk  and  dairy  products  while 
reducing  the  cost  of  Oovernment  programs. 

But,  given  the  weight  of  all  available  evi- 
dence as  to  the  nutritional  needs  of  the 
American  people,  the  adjustments  which 
may  be  required  by  the  current  drop  in  con- 
siunptlon  and  the  increasing  productive  ca- 
pfu;ity  must  include  vigorous  efforts  to 
encourage  the  use  of  milk  in  the  interest  of 
good  and  balanced  nutrition  for  our  p>opula- 
tion. 

That  also  is  the  ptirpose  of  this  confer- 
ence— to  explore  the  opportunities  which  our 
abundance  of  milk  and  dairy  products  gives 
to  us  to  raise  our  dietary  standards,  and  to 
Improve  the  health  and  vitality  of  our  people. 

I  can  only  underscore  the  importance  of 
the  task  you  will  soon  undertake  by  saying 
that  your  concern  as  well  as  mine  is  shared 
by  the  President.  He  has  felt  this  strongly, 
and  we  are  honored  that  he  would  come  per- 
sonally to  be  with  MB  and  to  speak  to  us. 

With  his  leadership,  we  can,  I  believe, 
begin  to  place  many  of  the  forces  now  affect- 
ing the  health  of  our  people  as  well  as  the 
economic  future  of  dairjring  in  a  much 
clearer  [wrspective. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  JR. 

or  >nrw  jxbsxt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  25,  1962 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
late  November  and  early  December  1961, 
at  the  direction  of  Chairman  Vinson, 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, I  visited  Western  Europe  and  the 
Near  East  for  the  purpose  of  nuUdng  an 
on-the-spot  evaluation  of  U.S.  and  Al- 
lied defense  forces  and  other  factors  that 
affect  o\ir  future  peace  and  security. 
NXZD  roa  iNSPXcnoNB 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  of  this  brief 
report,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  trip  has 
convinced  me  more  than  ever  that  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  Members 
of  Congress  to  go  abroad  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  for  themselves  what  is  going 
on.  how  our  money  is  being  spent  and 
which  of  our  programs  should  be 
dropped,  improved  or  continued  as  Is. 
We  simply  cannot  sit  here  in  Washington 
making  decisions  for  spending  huge 
^ums  of  tax  money  for  defense  and 
foreign  aid  with  information  received 
solely  from  Oovernment  employees  or 
members  of  our  armed  services.    Some 


of  our  friends  delight  in  calling  these 
inspections  "junkets"^-or  even  worse. 
Some  take  particular  pleasiire  in  heaping 
scorn  and  ridicule  on  those  Members 
who  travel  outside  the  country  to  find 
out  what  is  going  on.  These  same  peo- 
ple, however,  are  always  the  first  to 
blame  Congress  for  failures  in  our  over- 
sea programs.  All  Members  should 
be  urged  to  find  out  firsthand  what  Is 
going  on  In  the  world  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. 

GENniAI, 

These  countries  were  visited:  Great 
Britain,  Prance,  West  Germany.  East 
Germany.  Italy.  Israel,  Jordan,  and 
Spain.  By  using  commercial  airlines, 
buses,  railroads,  subways,  taxis,  and 
trolleys  almost  entirely,  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  see  Europe  as  the  average 
traveler  sees  it  and  also  to  meet  and 
talk  with  the  man  on  the  street  wherever 
I  went.  Inspections  were  made  of  all 
NATO  and  American  defense  instal- 
lations in  the  areas  covered.  Discus- 
sions were  held  with  Allied  and  Amer- 
ican military  and  civilian  personnel  of 
varying  levels  of  command  and  rank. 
However,  my  conversations  and  observa- 
tions were  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
military  sphere  alone.  Many  civilians  in 
each  coimtry  visited  helped  to  give  me 
an  all-round,  balanced  picture  of  local 
conditions. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  as  my 
military  escort,  Lt.  Col.  Harry  J.  Sals- 
bury,  U5.  Army,  who  proved  to  be  an 
imusually  able  and  perceptive  officer. 
His  excellent  planning,  guidsuice,  and 
counsel  throughout  this  tour  was  in- 
valuable to  me. 

EtntOFS 

Mr.  Speaker,  Berlin,  without  question, 
was  the  most  tense  place  in  Europe.  My 
stay  there  was  mariced  by  l(mg  talks  with 
Allied  and  UJS.  military  and  civil  offici- 
als, as  well  as  with  West  Germans  and 
even  some  East  Germans,  too.  At  my 
own  request.  I  inspected  the  entire 
length  of  the  wall  separating  East  from 
West  Berlin  which  was  constructed  last 
Augiist  by  the  Commimlsts.  The  feel- 
ings aroused  by  the  wall  are  impossible 
to  describe.  Nothing  in  modem  history 
quite  compares  with  it.  To  me.  it  is  a 
sign  of  Conununlst  weakness,  not 
strength;  of  their  failure,  not  success. 
Somehow  it  makes  one  feel  that  the 
Communist  world  must  be  the  largest 
concentration  camp  ever  known  to  man- 
kind or  there  would  be  no  wall  or  barbed 
wire.  The  contrast  between  free,  pros- 
perous, and  progressive  West  Berlin  on 
one  side  of  the  wall  and  drab,  dull,  and 
disillusioned  East  Berlin  on  the  other 
is  the  most  dramatic  tribute  to  free 
enterprise  and  initiative  in  the  world 
today. 

By  permitting  the  East  Germans,  un- 
der Soviet  goading,  to  conafcruct  this  wall 
unchallenged,  we  enabled  them  to  stop 
for  all  practical  purposes  tiie  flow  of 
skilled  workers  and  professional  people 
to  the  West;  to  effectively  halt  the  flow 
of  information  to  us  from  behind  the 
IrMi  Ciu-tain;  to  pull  down  a  shade  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  millicms  of  persons  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  who  had  looked 
enviously  at  our  "showcase  of  freedom" 
in  West  Berlin. 
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JfEAS    KAST 

The  viJlt  to  Israel  and  Jordan,  my  first 
to  the  Near  East,  was  a  revelation.  Most 
Israelis  are  European  refugees  of  varied 
backgrounds.  The  spirit  and  mood  of 
the  people  closely  resemble  that  here  in 
the  United  States.  The  State  of  Israel, 
with  a  population  of  2  million,  has  a 
land  area  about  the  size  of  New  Jersey. 

While  there.  I  talked  with  Gen.  Moehe 
Dayan;  Shimon  Peres,  Deputy  Minister 
of  Defense;  Nathan  Bar-Yaakov.  di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  desk  In  the  Mini.stry 
of  Foreign  Affairs;  and  Israel  Meir.  hus 
assistant.  I  also  had  an  opportunity 
to  hear  Prime  Minister  Ben-Gurlon  elo- 
quently address  the  Knesset — Parlia- 
ment. About  25  percent  of  the  people  in 
Israel  live  in  kibbutzes,  or  communal  co- 
operatlTPs.  which  are  organized  usually 
for  agricultural  purposes.  As  Israel  im- 
proves economically,  and  personal  in- 
come rises,  these  kibbutzes  may  not  be 
as  widely  used  in  the  future  as  they  are 
now.  according  to  local  opinion. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  visualize  a 
nation  that  has  received  so  few  of  na- 
ture's favors  as  has  Israel.  Centuries 
ago.  the  land  was  almost  entirely  de- 
nuded of  its  forests.  There  are  no  real 
fresh  water  re^iources  except  those 
shared  with  unfriendly  neighbor  nations. 
That  Is  why  the  inexpensive  desalination 
of  sea  water,  when  available,  will  have 
such  great  future  significance.  Not  only 
are  the  ruitions  oq  all  of  their  borders 
potential  enemies,  but  a  sizable  and  rest- 
less Arab  minority  lives  within  Israel. 

Financial  help  from  the  sale  of  I.srael 
bonds  in  the  United  States,  reparations 
from  West  Germany,  and  foreign  aid 
from  us  have  helped  immensely  in  the 
surprising  development  of  trade,  indus- 
try, and  agriculture. 

This  small,  new  nation  is  a  monument 
to  man's  determination  to  live  free  from 
persecution  and  prejudice  no  matter  how 
great  the  hardships,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
spirit  there  is  very  contagious  and  e.xhil- 
arating. 

The  atmosphere  in  Jordan,  on  the 
other  hand.  I  found  to  be  most  depress- 
ing. Its  people  are  poorly  clothed, 
schools  are  few,  health  standards  are 
low  and  the  economy  seems  to  be  .stand- 
mg  still.    Quite  a  contest  to  busy  I.srael. 

Here  are  brief  summaries  of  my  flnd- 
irigs  in  the  military,  economic,  and  pohii- 
cal  fields. 

MILITAAY 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Oi^aniza- 
tion  forces  are  in  excellent  condition, 
admirably  trained  and  well  armed.  The 
basic  concept  of  NATO  is  as  sound  and 
valid  as  ever.  The  quality  of  the  leader- 
ship, contributed  by  all  of  the  nations. 
remains  very  high. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  general  niLs- 
conception  in  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  relative  strength  of  NATO 
in  comparison  with  the  Soviet  bloc  in 
conventional  military  ground  forces 
Americans  must  face  the  fact  that  the 
combined  conventional  strength  of  the 
U.S  S.R.  and  its  satellites  considerably 
exceeds  ours  on  the  land  mass  of  Europe. 

I  found  the  morale  of  American  forces 
was  hiKh.  However,  as  new  U.S.  troops 
amvp,  this  morale  i.s  declining  for  the 


.simple  reason  that  new  arrivals  are  for- 
bidden to  bring  their  dependents  with 
them,  while  those  .servicemen  whose  fam- 
ilies are  already  there  are  permitted  to 
keep  their  familifs  with  them  for  the 
duration  of  their  tour  of  duty.  Just 
what  caus»'d  thi.s  order  to  be  issutd  is 
unclear  Becau.'^e  it  wa.s  issui^  in  Octo- 
ber. It  could  not  be  ba.sed  on  fear  of 
war  a.'?  a  result  of  the  Auiru-st-bullt  Berlin 
wall.  If  It  is  an  economy  move,  it  i.s 
a  most  u.^.xi.-ie  ore.  This  order  does 
more  harm  than  -;f>od  and  .should  be 
rescinded. 

No  real  evidence  of  imminent  conflict 
could  be  found  in  Europe  that  would 
Justify  the  abrupt  action  bv  the  President 
last  October  when  he  called  up  reserve 
units  and  individual.?  There  was  ad- 
ministrative failure  to  use  7,006.  judt^mcnt 
in  excusuig  hard-ship  cuies.  The  lack 
of  preparation  at  many  iivst;illatiorLs  for 
the  proper  use,  equipping  and  tralnmg 
of  the  resen-es  called  was  inexcusable. 
This  must  not  happen  ajraln 

n  L'.s  .•»lIc 
It  IS  in  the  econonuc  field  where  the 
most  dramatic  clian,:es  have  occurred 
m  Europe  m  the  last  few  years  The 
six-nation  European  Common  Market 
has  without  doubt  brought  preat  gains 
to  the  member  nations,  and  additional 
natioru  may  soon  join.  Tliere  is  virtu- 
ally full  employment  in  the  Common 
Market  area,  where  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  noMfc-  excced.s  buth  that  of  the 
United  State.s  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Spain,  althnuch  mode<t  rrowth  is  evi- 
dent there,  lags  far  behind  the  Common 
Market  countries  economically. 

The  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  free 
enterpri.se  system  in  Europe  is  proving 
to  be  the  greatest  stumbhnt,'  block  for 
the  Communists  to  overcome  in  their  at- 
tempts to  subvert  modern  industrial  na- 
tions. This  most  Ukely  explains  why 
their  efTorts  are  now  primarily  directed 
at  new  and  underdeveloped  nations 
Political 

It  is  now  evident  to  all  who  follow  tl^.e 
international  scene  that  there  arc  deep- 
ening,' divisions  between  men  and  nations 
in  the  whole  Communist  world  To  ex- 
ploit these  divisions,  our  own  policies 
must  be  clear  and  stroiyi. 

There  is  a  creneral  disillusionment  with 
the  United  Nation.s  throughout  Western 
Europe.  No  longer  Is  the  U.N.  regarded 
there  a.s  the  major  instniment  for  find- 
ing solutions  to  the  world  s  really  knotty 
problems.  The  U.N  's  tolerance  of  ag- 
gression in  the  name  of  anticolonlalism. 
the  fiscal  Irresponsibility  of  many  of  Its 
members  and  the  uncertain  voting  record 
of  some  of  the  new,  small,  undeveloped. 
member  nations,  have  made  it  progres- 
sively more  ineffective  in  the  eyes  of 
many  ofTiciaLs  m  London.  Pans.  Bonn, 
and  Rome. 

The  importance  of  Wei>t  Berlin  to  the 
free  world  as  a  symbolic  island  of  free- 
dom more  than  a  hundred  miles  inside 
the  Communist  empue  is  greater  than 
ever.  West  Beilinors,  as  well  as  U.S 
aiKl  allied  military  personnel,  are  still 
bewildered  by  our  permitting  the  un- 
challenged corvstruction  of  the  wall. 
Berlin  is  the  world's  most  conspicuous 
testing  ground  for  measunng  our  deter- 


mination to  prevent  Russian  takeover  by 
the  "slice -by-sllce  of  the  salami" 
method. 

CdrCLunoKfl 

First  NATO  Is  still  a  solid  cornerstone 
for  our  European  policy  and  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  checking  Communist 
aggression.  The  leadership  and  training 
of  N.ATO  and  American  forces  in  Eu- 
rope  is  excellent. 

Second.  FYee  Berlin  must  not  be  bar- 
tered a\iay.  If  necessary  it  must  be  de- 
fended with  all  our  resources.  Failure 
to  do  so  will  encourage  the  Soviets  to 
take  over  all  of  Europe.  World  con- 
fidence in  tiie  mtegrlty  of  the  United 
Stales  would  be  destroyed  for  at  least 
a  generation. 

Tlnrd  The  regulations  forbidding 
families  from  Joining  servicemen  now 
bcinj  sent  to  Europe  should  be  rescinded. 

Fourth  The  Reserve  callup  of  last 
fall  was  unnecessary  because  no  real 
emergency  existed.  Those  reservists  who 
are  serving  at  great  personal  and  fam- 
ily sacrifice  should  be  relieved  from 
active  duty  Immediately  and  replaced  by 
volunteers  and  draftees  as  needed. 

Fifth  Tlie  growth,  prosperity,  and 
unity  of  the  free  world  req!Uire  us  to  ex- 
plore every  possible  avenue  of  economic 
cooperation  not  only  with  the  European 
Common  Market  but  all  other  free  aud 
friendly  nations  everywliere. 

Sixth  We  mu-s-t  carefully  reexamine 
the  record  of  the  United  Nations  to  de- 
termine how  It  can  be  Improved  or  what 
else  we  might  do  to  help  attain  world 
peace  diixd  security. 

BulKri.Nt.S        Cu.NDl'CTED        TOM.        CUNCaXSSMAM 

Ix->iiU^n  EnglaiKl  Adm.  Harold  P.  Smith, 
comnuinder  In  chief,  DiJ.  N»vy  to  Kurope. 
and  conimAuder  or  the  US.  nsT&l  forcvs. 
K.tft«rn  Ailantlc  %nfX  Me<llteniuie«n;  Col.  C. 
A  Thomp«>n.  deputy  chief,  MAAO  KaglaDd; 
\is  I-Y.ii.k  WUner.  political  dlvUion.  Amerl- 
CHH  KnilMiwy:  Lt  Comdr  R  P.  Bluyter,  e«cort 
officer 

P.u-U.  Praiicr:  G«n.  Laurtt  Norttad. 
S.\CEL'H  and  commander  in  chtef.  KUCOM; 
Lt.  Orii  E.  H  Underhlii,  dUcf  oT  atafl, 
KUCOM.  Mr.  J.  P.  Perea.  headquarUra  EU- 
CO.M.  e.scort  ofltcer. 

Hi'idelberg.  Germany:  Otn.  BriM^  C. 
c:Urke,  conuiiaiider  In  chlcr.  USARKUR;  MhJ 
Urn  W  li  Nutter,  chief  of  staff.  DSAREUR. 
Lt  Col  Lloyd  W.  Brown,  17.8.  Army,  ceoort 
oi!ii.er. 

Krankrort.  Germany.  Mr.  Hugh  T.  Cuu- 
nittgluiiu.  (^"liUciil  divUioa,  American  Cun- 
t>ul.iie. 

Bcrliu.  Germiiny .  M.iJ.  Gen.  Albert  Watson. 
V  .S  commander.  Berlin,  Brig.  Oen.  Frederick 
O  ILirtel  ronxmrtndiug  general.  Berlin  com- 
ni.ir.d.  C.ipt.  F  J.  Fogh,  VS.  Army,  escort 
otTlccr. 

Veruua.  Italy  M.iJ  Gen.  Eugene  F.  Card- 
wti:.  aimniander  in  chief,  SETAF. 

n.ime.  It.^Jy  Capl.  R.  H.  Blair.  UJ5.  Navy. 
deputy  chief,  MAAG  Italy;  MaJ.  MadUon  D 
Hartley.   U  s    Air   Force,  eacort  ofllcer. 

Tel  Aviv.  I.-irael  Col.  BUI  J.  Tutln.  Army 
.-ittachA:  MaJ  WlMIam  H.  Norrta,  assistant 
.^rm▼  attach!' 

Maples.  Italy  Renr  Adm.  Donald  T.  Eller, 
acting  chief  of  staff,  AFSOUTH;  Cindr.  B.  B. 
Hnlt,  escort  officer,  i  Partlctpatlng  !n  brief- 
ing were  officers  from  the  TTnited  Klngdcrra. 
Prance,  Italy.  Greece  and  Turkwy.) 

M.idrld.  Spain:  Col.  Robert  C.  Williams. 
Army  attach*;  Brig.  Oen.  Oln««  ^erwa.  U.S. 
Air  Force,  deputy  chief,  MAAO;  Capt.  James 
A  Smllh.  DJ3.  Navy,  depaty  eht»f,  JUSMO: 
Col    Robert  T   CaUioun.  oomnandar  of  Tor- 
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rejon  Air  Base;  MaJ.  Thomas  F.  Hogan,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  escort  olllcer. 

Rota,  Spain:  Capt.  H.  T.  Hazelton,  com- 
mander in  chief.  Rota  Naval  Station;  Capt. 
O  H  Webber.  U.8.  Navy;  Lt.  J.  R.  F.  Bowers, 
U  S  Navy,  escort  ofllcer;  Comdr.  James  J. 
Mayer,  US   Navy,  escort  officer. 


Electrical  Eaerfy  From  Shasta  Daa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CAUrOKKL* 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
ThUTsday.  Jantutry  25.  1962 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Shasta  Dam  Area 
Public  Utility  District,  which  Is  in  the 
Second  Conuressional  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, concluded  a  contract  permitting 
the  district,  an  agency  of  local  govern- 
ment, to  continue  to  serve  its  community 
with  dependable,  reasonably  priced  elec- 
trical energy  generated  at  Shasta  Dam. 

The  Senator  from  California,  Claik 
Emcli,  has  expressed  quite  well  my 
thoughts  and  those  of  the  people  in  the 
vicinity  of  Shasta  Dam  concerning  the 
iror\lc  situation  where  the  people  living 
in  the  shadow  of  one  of  our  greatest 
reclamation  projects  were  experiencing 
difficulties  obtain  electrical  energy  from 
that  project. 

I  respectfully  request  that  Senator 
Emgle's  letter  to  the  Honorable  Stewart 
L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
an  editorial  published  January  15,  1962, 
In  the  Sacramento  Bee  be  Inserted  In  the 
CoNGRXssiONAL  RECORD  at  thls  polnt: 

UJ3.  SXMATK. 

OoMMrrm  on  Commebcx, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  23,  1992. 
Hon  Stxwakt  L.  Uoalx, 
Secretary,  Department  oj  the  Interior, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAB  "Stiw":  Please  read  the  enclosed  edi- 
torial from  the  Sacramento  Bee  on  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  power  contract  recently 
executed  with  the  Shasta  Dam  Area  PubUc 
Utility  EMstrlct.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
feel  exactly  the  same  about  this  contract. 

It  has  the  merit  of  continuing  direct  serv- 
ice to  a  public  customer  that  has  had  direct 
service  from  Shasta  Dam  for  15  yecuv;  It 
eliminates  the  overload  on  the  small  Toyon 
transmission  line;  It  follows  the  pattern  of 
standard  Reclamation  power  contracts  in 
other  areas;  It  Is  the  least  expensive  way  for 
the  Government  to  serve  the  district  and 
for  the  district  to  serve  its  customers;  there- 
by saving  money  for  both  taxpayers  and  rate- 
payers— all  without  any  Federal  appropria- 
tion for  construction. 

I  congratulate  you  and  your  staff  and  the 
district  officials  who  worked  it  out. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ci-.^ra  Enolx. 

V.S.  Senator. 

ViCTOBT  II*  Shasta 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall's 
action  In  signing  a  contract  with  the  Shasta 
Dam  Area  Public  Utility  District  should  end 
that  agency's  long  fight  to  get  electric  power 
directly   from    Shasta  Dam. 

The  contract  permits  the  district  to  build 
a  transmission  line  from  the  Government's 
generating  plant  and  to  buy  power  on  a 
1    mill    per     kilowatt-hour     discount     basis, 


which  Is  the  same  wheeling  fee  paid  the 
Pacific  Gas  ti  Electric  Co.  for  carrying  power 
on  Its  lines. 

As  Government  contracts  go  this  one  is 
for  peanuts.  The  line  will  be  about  10 
miles  long  and  will  cost  around  $180,000. 
The  amount  of  power  It  will  tap  will  be 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with 
the  total  Shasta  hydro  output.  But  the 
principle  is  a  big  one. 

The  Shasta  Dam  Area  Public  Utility  Dis- 
trict, which  includes  the  tiny  com- 
munities of  Central  Valley,  Project  City, 
Toyon,  and  Summit  City,  has  had  to  fight 
for  its  life  every  step  of  the  way  against  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  and  the  private 
power  lobby  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Citizens  of  these  communities  built  the 
first  line  themselves  but  as  the  population 
grew  so  grew  the  need  for  a  larger  power  allo- 
cation and  bigger  facilities.  Federal  funds 
for  the  line  were  Included  In  the  budget  In 
1960,  but  were  withdrawn  when  the  Pacific 
Oas  &  Electric  Co.  offered  to  wheel  the  power 
for  a  price. 

Tiring  of  waiting  for  congressional  action, 
the  citizens  took  steps  to  do  the  job  them- 
selves. For  their  courageous  battle  and  for 
their  way  of  pulling  themselves  up  by  their 
own  bootstraps,  they  deserve  a  round  of  ap- 
plause. 


Farm  Price  Fixers  Are  m  the  Saddle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERBIANN 

or   HXBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  25,  1962 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  an  article  in 
the  Farmers  Union  Herald,  November  20, 
1961.  by  Mr.  M.  W.  (Bill)  Thatcher,  gen- 
eral manager.  Grain  Terminal  Associa- 
tion. St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  president.  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives: 

We  also  have  troubles  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  More  and  more  this  Depart- 
ment Is  moving  into  the  field  of  marketing. 
Less  and  less  do  your  cooperatives  market 
your  grain.  We  store  grain  for  you  and  for 
the  Government  but  more  and  more  the 
Government  takes  grain  out  of  storage  and 
disposes  of  It  in  a  socialistic  fashion. 

This  quotation  bears  out  my  conten- 
tion that  In  the  midst  of  the  somewhat 
confusing  reports  and  policies  of  the 
present  administration,  one  clear  course 
seems  to  be  emerging  In  the  field  of  agri- 
culture— an  attempt  at  the  Federal  fix- 
ing of  prices. 

This  is  the  only  way  that  one  can  Inter- 
pret the  actions  already  taken  by  this 
administration  as  they  affect  agricultural 
prices  and  the  requests  for  even  greater 
authority  in  fixing  farm  prices. 

It  is  rather  an  amazing  situation  which 
we  find  In  Washington  when  on  the  one 
hand  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
prosecuting  the  electrical  equipment 
manufacturers  because  they  are  accused 
of  fixing  prices,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture are  used  to  do  exactly  that.  Not 
only  that,  but  he  Is  requesting  additional 
authority  to  increase  his  scope  of  price 
fixing. 

Step  by  step  Secretary  Freeman  is 
attempting  to  destroy  even  the  limited 
free  market  for  agricultural  commodities 


and  to  fix  prices.    Let  us  examine  several 
examples  of  this  effort: 

First.  When  the  emergency  feed 
grain  bill  was  before  the  Congress,  many 
Congressmen  Including  myself  ]3cinted 
to  the  fact  that  farmers  were  in  the 
midst  of  marketing  their  1960  crop  of 
com  and  other  feed  grains.  There  was 
fear  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  use  the  extraordinary  powers  pro- 
posed in  that  measure  to  force  down  the 
cash  price  of  com  by  the  sale  of  tremen- 
dous Government  stocks  on  the  free 
market.  The  Secretary  gave  pious  as- 
surances that  he  would  not  do  this.  He 
said  as  follows: 

You  may  be  sure  that  we  will  not  ad- 
minister this  program  so  as  to  reduce  the 
Income  received  by  farmers  prior  to  October 
1,  1961.  from  sales  of  feed  grains  from  the 
1960  crop,  below  that  they  would  have  re- 
ceived If  this  program  had  not  been  enacted. 

However,  as  soon  as  the  feed  grain 
bill  became  law,  the  Secretary  proceeded 
to  sell  tens  of  millions  of  bushels  of  feed 
grains  under  the  pretext  that  this  was 
com  "threatened  with  going  out  of  con- 
dition," However,  any  reasonable  anal- 
ysis of  the  com  that  was  sold  reflects 
the  fact  that  much  of  It  was  No.  1  and 
No.  2  com  not  subject  to  tiiat  threat. 

The  price  fixers  have  caused  the  price 
of  1960  crop  com  to  be  at  least  10  cents 
a  b\ishel  below  the  level  It  should  be — 
below  what  the  free  market  would  have 
paid.  The  price  fixers  have  taken  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  pockets 
of  com  producers. 

The  objective  was  obvious — the  objec- 
tive was  to  break  the  price  of  com  In 
order  to  drive  farmers  into  the  new  com 
program. 

Second.  Never  at  any  time  has  the 
merchandising  operation  of  all  segments 
of  the  grain  trade,  including  the  co- 
operatives, been  in  such  great  danger. 
The  grain  trade,  not  only  has  to  face 
tough  C(»nc>etition  from  other  merchan- 
disers, but  also  the  greatest  giant  of  them 
all — the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  grain  marketing  system  in  the 
United  States,  if  allowed  to  function,  is 
the  most  efficient  of  idl  organizations 
ever  devised  in  the  mind  of  man.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  moving 
more  and  more  into  the  field  of  market- 
ing. As  the  USDA  expands  its  scope, 
there  is  less  and  less  room  for  the  mer- 
chandising operations  of  the  normal 
grain  trade,  and  by  normal  grain  trade 
I  mean  both  private  firms  and  coop- 
eratives. 

The  small  country  elevator  who  nor- 
mally sold  to  a  feed  manufacturer  or  to 
a  com  processing  plant  Ls  being  replaced 
by  a  Government  bureaucrat  who  can  sell 
com  directly.  The  assembler  of  com  is 
fearful  of  owning  com  because  he  knows 
that  Secretary  Freeman  in  his  anxiety 
to  hurt  the  com  noncooperator — 60  per- 
cent of  the  com  producers — can  break 
the  price,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  has 
already  done  so.  He  has  forced  the  mar- 
ket price  of  com  down  to  only  58  percent 
of  parity.  In  his  own  State  of  Minnesota 
he  has  forced  the  price  down  to  the 
lowest  In  the  Nation — 83  cents  per 
bushel. 

Secretary  Freeman  goes  around  the 
country  waving  a  banner  marked  "The 
Free  Market  Must  Be  Destroyed."     No 
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one — no  farm  organization — can  support 
a  man  waving  a  flas  designed  for  massive 
Oovemment  interference  and  price 
destruction. 

The  Secretary  is  buying  corn  at  $1.20 
per  bushel  plus  interest,  plus  carrying 
charges,  plus  bureaucracy,  and  selling 
corn  at  less  than  $1  per  bushel.  What  a 
travesty.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
we  have  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  whose 
objective  is  to  drive  the  price  of  corn 
down. 

Third.  What  has  this  done  to  farmers? 

First,  the  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  all  commodities  during  the  1961  mar- 


keting year  were  79  percent  of  parity — 
the  lowest  in  22  years. 

Second,  the  tremendous  outpouring  of 
com  from  CCC  stocks  has  forced  corn 
prices  down,  and  now  livestock  prices 
are  following.  The  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  livestock  items  on  December 
15  were  8  percentage  pomts  below  a  year 
earlier.  The  Secretary  has  said  in  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee that  cheap  feed  means  cheap 
livestock.  Unfortunately,  he  had  accom- 
plished both.  Bear  in  mind  that  live- 
stock provides  56  percent  of  cash  farm 
income. 


It  is  about  time  that  the  Secretary 
took  stock  of  what  he  is  doing  to  the 
American  farmer  and  the  highly  delicate 
competitive  system  of  marketing  and 
merchandising  grain.  The  bureaucrat 
with  an  unlimited  checkbook  should  not 
be  allowed  to  substitute  for  the  private 
and  cooperaUve  grain  trade. 

We  built  the  greatest  agricultural  sys- 
tem In  the  world  by  producing  for  de- 
mand, now  tiiat  the  Federal  farm  price 
fi.xers  aie  in  the  saddle  we  see  ibis  mag- 
nificent system  threatened  by  a  philoso- 
phy that  advocates  producing  for  Gov- 
eriunent. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fkidav,  Jam  .vry  2(>,  1^2 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Samuel  12:  24:  Fear  the  Lord,  and 
serve  Him  in  truth  with  all  your  heart: 
for  consider  what  great  things  He  hath 
done  for  you. 

Almighty  God.  grant  that  we  may  be 
more  worthy  and  appreciative  of  the 
blessings  of  Thy  grace  and  goodness  with 
which  Thou  art  daily  supplying  our  many 
needs. 

Show  us  how  we  may  courageously  use 
ami  Implement  those  spiritual  values  and 
virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  love  which 
Thou  hast  ordained  for  the  building  of 
a  finer  social  order  and  a  nobler  civili- 
zation. 

May  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and 
all  the  Members  of  this  legislative  body 
be  guided  In  some  special  way  by  the 
eternal  truth  and  wisdom  of  God 

Hear  us  In  the  name  of  Him  who  is 
our  Redeemer  and  Saviour,  our  Lord  and 
Master     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  R  157  An  act  to  chan2;e  the  name  oi 
the  PUya  del  Rey  Inlet  and  Harbor.  Venice, 
Calif  ,  to  the  Marina  del  Rey.  Los  Angflcs, 
Caltf 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  wliich  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following    title: 

H.R.  6025.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  US  Court  of  Claim*  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  George 
Edward  Barnhart  against  tlie  United  States. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  IS  requested: 

3.  1760.  An  act  to  establish  the  Great 
Basin  National  Park  In  Nevada,  and  for 
other   purposes. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HR.  2470*  enUtled  "Aii  act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial  in 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House:  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  tlic  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hoiises 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr  Bible,  Mr 
Anderson.  Mr.  Gbukning,  Mr  Dworshak. 
and  Mr  Allott  to  be  the  confrri-e.s  on 
the  part  of  tiie  Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  Sp«^aker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.<;cnt  that  when  the  Hnuse 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  mert  un 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 


if 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  DON.MX)  C) 
NLTTER.  GOVERNOR  OF  MONTANA 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  recognize . 

tiie     gentleman     from     Montana     LMr. 
Olsen  I. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Montana,  and  indeed  the  entire  coun- 
try, Here  .'■hocked  today  by  the  news  of 
the  tragic  death  of  Donald  G  Nutter,  the 
Governor  of  Montana. 

Governor  Nutter  was  killed  yesterday 
evening  m  a  plane  crash  in  a  mountain 
canyon  north  of  Helena,  capital  city  of 
Montis  na. 

Killed  along  with  the  Governor  were 
his  executive  secretary,  Dennis  B.  Gor- 
don; Montana  Agriculture  Commissioner 
Edward  C  Wren,  and  a  tliree-man  crew 
of  Cliff  Hansen,  Andy  Devine.  and  C.  W 
BallarcL 

The  news  was  tenibly  shocking  and 
saddening  to  me,  too. 

Governor  Nutter  and  I  represented 
opposing  political  parties — and  oppo6ln^J 
philosophies  of  what  Ls  tiie  best  govern- 
ment for  Montana  and  America. 

But  no  one  would  deny  that  he  was  a 
good  Christian  and  an  able  leader.  Gov- 
ernor Nutter  was  aggressive  and  out- 
spoken in  the  beliefs  he  stood  for — and 
he  never  wavered  from  them. 

Above  all,  he  was  an  honorable  and  an 
honest  man. 

A  Republican,  the  Govrrnor  took  office 
1  year  ago  this  month  Before  his  elec- 
tion, he  was  a  lawyer  m  Sidney.  Mont  . 
a  State  senator  from  his  county  for  two 


terms  and  Montana  State  Republican 
chairman. 

It  is  a  terrible  Irony  that  an  airplane 
took  his  life  For  he  had  given  so  much 
of  his  life  in  behalf  of  his  country,  as  a 
B-24  t>omber  pilot  during  World  War  II. 

He  had  a  distinguished  war  record. 
Ho  f!ew  62  combat  missions  and  had 
more  than  500  hours  of  combat  time. 
He  spent  nearly  4  years  In  the  old  Army 
Air  Corps.  13  months  of  that  time  in  the 
China -Burma-India  theater. 

And  he  was  the  holder  of  the  Air  Medal 
with  clu.sters  and  the  DLstingulshed  IHy- 
inp  Cross  with  clusters. 

In  .short,  hi.*;  was  a  lifetime  of  unstlnt- 
in*:  public  service 

I  wish  to  express  my  deepest  sympathy 
and  rosrcts  to  the  Governor's  family  and 
to  tiie  famllip.s  of  the  men  who  died  wlUi 
him  Montana  will  miss  him,  I  will  ml.<« 
him,  hi.s  country  will  miss  him. 

Mr  BATTIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montarui? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
January  L'.t.  the  State  of  Montana  and 
the  Nation  lost  a  great  man  when  a  Na- 
tional Guard  C-47  crashed  near  Wolf 
Creek.  Mont  .  and  killed  Gov.  Donald  G. 
Nulttr  Also  killed  in  this  tragic  acci- 
dtnt  were  Dennis  Gordon,  hia  adminis- 
trative asMstant.  Ed  Wren.  t2>e  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  from  Montana,  Cliff 
Hanst^n.  tlie  pilot.  Andy  Devine,  the  co- 
pilot, and  Sgt  C  W  Ballard,  a  member 
cif  the  crew. 

This  is  a  great  pcrsonad  loss  to  me,  for 
I  had  known  tlie  Governor  for  many 
ycar^,  worked  closely  with  him  in  the 
arena  of  politics,  and  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  m  a  social  and  friendly 
way. 

Governor  Nutter  was  a  man  of  deter- 
mination. During  World  War  II  he  was 
a  B~24  pilot  and  flew  62  combat  missions 
and  had  more  than  500  hours  of  combat 
time.  He  spent  39  months  In  the  old 
Army  Air  Corps.  13  months  of  that  time 
m  the  China-Burma-India  theater.  He 
was  holder  of  the  Air  Medal  with  clus- 
ters, as  well  as  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cro.ss  with  clusters. 

After  coming  home  from  the  war  and 
at  rather  a  late  age  In  life,  the  Governor 
went  to  the  University  of  Montana  where 
he  wa.s  graduated  In  law.  Don  practiced 
law  for  a  number  of  years  In  Sidney. 


Mont.,  and  was  very  active  in  community 
affairs.  He  served  in  the  State  Senate 
of  Montana  for  two  terma  and  was  the 
State  Republican  chairman. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions 
and  complete  dedication  to  his  country. 
He  was  at  times  controversial,  but  this 
never  stopped  him  from  doing  what  he 
felt  was  in  the  best  interest  of  the  State 
and  Nation. 

In  his  personal  life  Governor  Nutter 
was  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  and 
devoted  to  the  things  that  all  of  us  envy. 
He  was  a  Christian  man  who  believed  in 
God  and  the  hereafter  aiul  acted  during 
Ills  life  in  such  a  way  that  he  did  honor  to 
his  family,  his  church,  and  his  com- 
munity. 

Don  was  fortunate  to  have  married 
his  wife,  Maxine,  and  together  they 
charted  a  course  and  worked  harmo- 
niously. 

Don  and  Maxlne's  son,  Johnny,  is  a 
wonderful  boy,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  take 
the  lessons  of  his  father  and  carry  on  in 
a  tradition  that  will  be  a  credit  to  his 
father  and  mother. 

Words  at  a  time  like  this  are  hard  to 
come  by  and  seem  so  Inadequate.  My 
family  and  I,  as  well  as  the  other  people 
of  Montana  and  the  Nation  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  krwwlng  Donald  O.  Nutter, 
extend  to  his  family  and  his  loved  ones 
their  sincere  sympathy  in  this,  perhaps 
their  greatest  hour  of  need. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  who  so 
desire  may  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Governor  Nutter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BOTH  POLITICAL  PARTIES  SHOULD 
ABOLISH  THEIR  NATTONAUTIES 
DIVISIONS 

Mr  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  last  48  hours  we  have  witnessed  a 
flareup  of  political  discussions  debat- 
ing the  problem  of  minorities  and  the 
use  of  that  problem  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

These  discussions  do  not  contribute  to 
the  unity  of  the  American  people  which 
is  so  vitally  necessary  at  this  critical 
hour  of  our  national  existence. 

It  is  this  thought  that  prompts  me 
to  rise  today  and  to  make  a  proposal  to 
all  Members  of  this  Hoose  and  to  the  two 
great  political  parties  they  represent. 
I  assure  you  that  I  am  making  this  pro- 
posal in  complete  sincerity  and  only  Eifter 
the  most  careful  consideration. 


CVUI- 


I  propose  that  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  and  the  Republican 
National  Committee  at>oli8h  their  na- 
tionalities divisions. 

I  make  this  proposal  not  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Democratic  Party,  surely  not 
In  the  interest  of  the  Republican  Party, 
nor  in  the  interest  of  any  other  political 
group  (^  faction.  I  make  it  only  in  the 
interest  of  our  country,  an  interest  which 
all  of  us  recognize  should  always  super- 
sede party  interests,  as  vital  as  those 
interests  are — and  should  be — to  all  of 
us. 

I  make  this  proposal  because  I  believe 
that  the  nationalities  divisions  of  our 
political  parties  are  bad  for  our  coimtry. 
They  are  a  divisive  Influence.  They  are 
an  indirect,  but  nevertheless  formal,  rec- 
ognition of  an  unsupportable  Uiesis — 
the  idea  that  certain  groups  in  this 
coimtry  have  legitimate  interests  based 
on  ties  with  foreign  countries.  This 
thesis  I  reject,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  you 
do. 

The  citizens  of  this  country — all  of 
them — no  matter  where  bom,  or  when, 
and  no  matter  how  recently  they  have 
become  residents  of  the  United  States- 
are  Americans.  As  such,  their  devotion 
and  loyalty  should  be  to  the  United 
States  only.  When  they  voice  their 
opinions  on  matters  of  policy  or  legisla- 
tion, it  should  l>e  as  Americans  with 
the  welfare  of  this  country  a  primary 
concern. 

The  retention  of  the  nationalities  divi- 
sions by  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties  is  incongruous  and  paradoxical, 
to  say  the  least,  in  view  of  these  same 
I>cu'ties'  platforms  and  proclamations 
over  the  years.  For  about  as  long  as  I 
can  remember,  both  parties  have  been 
decrying  and  denouncing  special  in- 
terests: they  have  been  denouncing  and 
expressing  horror  at  discrimination,  seg- 
regation, and  every  other  departure  from 
full  equality  for  all  citizens  which  is 
based  on  race,  creed,  color,  nationality, 
or  any  similar  factor. 

How  and  why.  then,  can  they — and 
should  they — retain  institutions  based  on 
the  proposition  that  various  groups  of 
Americans  are  basically  different,  im- 
equal  in  their  national  interest,  unequal 
in  their  patriotism,  and  needful  of  spe- 
cial appeals  based  on  the  accident  of 
foreign  birth  or  parentage  to  make  them 
support  one  American  political  party 
rather  than  another,  or  one  policy  or 
bill  rather  than  another? 

Can  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties  retain  their  nationalities  division 
and,  at  the  same  time,  claim  that  they 
are  being  consistent  with  their  repeat- 
edly proclaimed  opposition  to  discrim- 
ination of  all  kinds?     I  think  not. 

The  formal  emphasis  on  national  ori- 
gins Implicit  in  the  existence  of  the 
nationalities  divisions  is  completely  con- 
trary to  the  tradition  and  spirit  of  this 
Nation  and  its  Constitution — the  idea 
that  no  citizen  should  be  tested  at  any 
time,  on  any  matter,  on  the  mere  basis 
of  nationality,  race,  or  religion. 

The  nationalities  divisions  are,  as  I 
said  before,  divisive.  Certainly,  we  do 
not  want  mere  conformity  in  this  coun- 
try, but  our  Nation,  like  all  nations,  if  it 
is  to  survive,  needs  a  certain  homo- 
geneity and  solidarity  within  its  body 


politic.  All  its  citizens,  particularly 
those  of  foreign  birth,  need  to  be  fully 
Integrated  into  American  life — ^politi- 
cally, culturally,  and  socially. 

The  tendency  of  the  nationalities  divi- 
sions is  to  delay  and  retard  this  integra- 
tion. They  foster  the  retention  of 
interests  based  on  non-American  fac- 
tors— factors  which,  in  some  instances. 
are  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
coimtry.  They  have  a  tendency  to  per- 
petuate rather  than  end  the  idea  that  a 
person  is  a  German-American,  Irish- 
American,  Italian-American  or  caiinese- 
American — with  emi^iasis  on  the  Ger- 
man, Irish,  Italian  or  Chinese  rather 
than  on  the  American — ^when,  of  course, 
they  should  be  Americans  first  and  fore- 
most. 

It  has  now  become  trite  to  say  that  this 
country  is  a  melting  pot  Nevertheless, 
it  is  that  to  a  very  great  extent.  All  of 
us  will  readily  grant  that  this  Nation 
has  been  greatly  enriched  hy  contribu- 
tions from  the  many  national  cultures 
represented  in  this  meltii«  pot.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  because  this  coun- 
try is  a  melting  pot  with  very  large 
groups  of  citizens  from  numerous  other 
nations,  all  of  us  must  see  that  the 
preservation  within  these  groups  of 
interests  and  ties  based  on  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  surely  harmful  and  could  be 
dangerous.  On  the  basis  of  birth  and 
ancestry  alone,  there  are  very  large 
groups  in  the  United  States  who  have 
such  differing  and,  in  some  cases, 
strongly  conflicting  interests,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  develop  a  logical  and  con- 
sistent foreign  policy  baaed  on  those 
interests  and  also  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  condition  exists 
today  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
in  certain  periods  of  our  history,  on  cer- 
tain issues,  foreign  interests  of  this  type 
have  worked  to  the  detriment  of  the 
United  States. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  interests  always  work 
contrary  to  our  Nation's  welfare.  On 
some  occasions  they  have  unquestionably 
served  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 
The  point  I  want  to  emphasize,  however, 
is  that  whether  these  interests  have  been 
good  or  bad  for  the  United  States,  they 
were  based  on  foreign  ties  rather  than 
our  own  country's  welfare — and  that  is 
not  good. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
new  citizens  of  this  countey  can  forget — 
immediately  and  completdy — their 
homelands  and  their  ties  to  tbem.  I  do 
not  want  them  to  do  so,  for  such  would 
be  contrary  to  human  natuic  But  I  do 
believe  that,  without  qnestkm,  their 
political  ties  with  the  old  country  should 
be  severed  Just  as  soon — and  as  com- 
Irietely — as  possible. 

There  Is  no  nation  In  the  world  that 
has  as  many  foreign-language  publica- 
tions as  the  United  States  has.  I  be- 
lieve these  publications  sore  a  deflnite 
purpose.  They  are  a  means  by  which 
new  citizens,  unfamiliar  with  our  tongue, 
can  Inform  themselves  about  their  new 
homeland,  the  United  States,  and  keep 
abreast  of  developments  in  this  country 
and  throughout  the  world.  Without 
these  publications,  oar  newly  arrived 
citizens      from      non-English-qpeaking 
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countries  would  be  deprived  of  a  valuable 
aid  In  helping  them  know  and  love 
America. 

One  of  our  defense  needs  today  is  bet- 
ter and  more  widespread  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages.  Our  foreign  language 
press  Is  an  aid  to  progress  In  meeting 
this  need.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
I  believe  all  of  us  would  agree  that  for- 
eign-language publications,  when  they 
Impede  and  retard  the  Integration  of 
the  foreign  bom  Into  the  American  way 
of  life  and  serve  as  excuses  for  failure 
to  learn  our  language — as  they  some- 
times do — then  such  publications  take  on 
a  not  so  desirable  aspect.  As  instru- 
ments for  teaching  a  second  language  in 
the  United  States,  they  are  good.  As 
instruments  for  impeding  the  learnin!? 
of  English,  they  are  bad — for  knowledije 
of  this  country's  language  is  vital  to  full 
Integration  and  understanding  of  our 
way  of  life. 

It  is  also  true  that  first-generation 
children  resent  the  use  of  foreign-lan- 
guage newspapers  by  their  parents 
when  their  parents,  after  years  of  resi- 
dence here,  have  not  learned  the  English 
language  and  do  not  read  American 
newspapers.  This  creates  in  first-gen- 
eration children  a  feeling  that  they  and 
their  parents  are  still  somewhat  foreign 
and  not  quite  completely  American — 
particularly  If  these  publications  are 
critical  of  the  United  States  primarily 
because  of  their  interest  in  a  certain  for- 
eign nation. 

The  nationalities  divisions  of  our  po- 
litical parties  tend  to  strengthen  the  for- 
eign-ties element  In  the  foreign-language 
press.  Their  existence  is  an  additional 
influence  working  against  the  full  inte- 
gration of  the  foreign  born.  This  is  an- 
other reason  they  should  be  abolished 

I  think  we  should  also  face  up  to  the 
fact  that,  to  a  great  extent,  the  nation- 
alities divisions  exist  for  only  one  rea- 
son— to  get  the  Polish  or  the  Italian,  the 
Puerto  Rican,  Irish.  Spanish,  Chinese, 
Mexican,  or  some  other  nationality  vote, 
for  one  or  the  other  of  our  political 
parties. 

I  say  that  the  only  vote  the  Democratic 
or  Republican  Parties  should  be  inter- 
ested in  is  the  American  vote. 

There  are  other  resisons  why  the  na- 
tionalities division  should  be  abolished 
For  one  thing,  many  minorities  in  this 
country  resent— and  properly  resent— 
propaganda  aimed  at  them  on  the  basis 
of  their  foreign  birth.  They  perceive 
that  such  propaganda  is  actually  an  m- 
dication  that  they  are  not  fully  accepted 
as  Americans,  that  they  are  somehow 
dilTerent  and  not  quite  in  the  same  fold 
as  the  native  bom  and  those  with  deep 
roots  in  this  country.  The  very  existence 
of  the  nationalities  divisions  is  compara- 
ble to  our  political  parties  saymg  to  such 
people:  "We  want  your  vote,  but  we  know 
you  are  not  really  completely  American 
Therefore,  we  have  to  appeal  to  you 
through  non-American  Issues." 

The  functions  of  the  nationalities  di- 
visions are  an  insult  to  these  people  who 
C(»nsider  themselves  as  good  Americans 
as  anyone  else  and  who  want  others  to 
do  the  same. 

Obviously,  of  course,  those  who  are 
accepted  as  100-percent  American  by 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Partu*.^ 


also  resent  such  propaganda  In  it  they 
see  political  parties — for  sheer  political 
gain — appealing  to  minority  groups 
which  are  not  quite  fully  American,  and 
trying  to  corral  their  bloc  votes  on  some 
non-American  is.sues.  This  tends  to 
foster  prejudice  against  the  national 
minorities,  thus  creating  further  divLsive 
influence  within  our  national  life. 

Another  reason  why  they  should  be 
abolished  is  because  the  nationalities  di- 
visions are  an  indirect  aid  to  the  US 
Communist  Party  and  to  Moscow. 

A  basic  Communist  tactic  is  the  old  one 
of  divide  and  conquer.  Today  the  Com- 
munists are  trying  not  only  to  split  the 
United  States  from  its  allies  and  thus 
destroy  NATO,  SEATO,  and  our  other 
international  defense  alliances  but  they 
are  also,  as  in  the  past,  contmumg  their 
efforts  to  fragmentize  society  within  each 
target  country. 

The  US  Communist  Party  in  Its  frag- 
mentation work  strives  to  pit  labor 
against  management,  religion  against 
religion.  Negro  against  white,  civilians 
against  the  military,  youth  against 
adults.  It  also  endeavors  to  destroy  our 
national  unity — and  thus  weaken  us  for 
the  kill — by  splitting  us  on  nationality 
lines,  utilizing  nationalities  groups  and 
foreign  ties  and  inlerests  to  promote  its 
subversive  aims. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  The  Inter- 
national Workers  Order  was  a  Commu- 
nist organization  formed  in  the  1930s 
Ostensibly,  it  was  a  fraternal  benefit 
insurance  society.  It  had  about  a  score 
of  subdivisions,  each  one  designed  to 
entrap  American  citizens  on  the  basi.s  of 
their  foreign  birth  or  parentage  For 
those  of  Spanish  lineage  there  was  the 
Cervantes  Society :  for  Russians,  the 
American-Russian  Fraternal  Society, 
for  Croats,  the  Croation-Benevolent 
Fraternity;  for  Jews,  the  Jewish  Peoples 
Fraternal  Order,  for  Greeks,  the  Hel- 
lenic-American Brotherhood:  for  Poles, 
the  Polonia  Society,  and  so  on  down  the 
line,  embracing  &s  I  said  before,  about 
a  .score  of  national  minorities  in  this 
country. 

What  did  the.se  IWO  .societies  do' 
They  sold  cheap  insurance  This  was 
their  bait.  But  they  also  peddled  Com- 
munist propaganda  which  was  based  in 
large  part  on  their  members'  ties  with 
their  home  countries  and  was  designed 
to  promote  among  them  a  feeling  of 
resentment  against  the  United  States,  of 
sympathy  for  communism,  and  of  sep- 
arateness  from  other  Americans,  thus 
preventing  their  developMiient  as  loyal 
American  citizens 

Another  example:  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Protection  of  Foreign 
Born,  the  oldest  extant  Communist  front 
in  the  United  States  Its  origin  dates 
back  to  the  1920's  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  this  group  is  to  provide  legal  and 
financial  assistance  to  foreign-bom  Com- 
munists who  run  afoul  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  to  prevent  their  deporta- 
tion if  possible  and  generally  to  weaken 
our  immigration  laws,  particularly  as 
rei,'ards  their  security  provisions 

This  group  has  an  additional  function, 
however — that  of  preventing  the  foreign 
born  from  becoming  fully  integrated  into 
.American  society.  This  groups  litera- 
ture   exaggerates    the    difficulties    new 


arrivals  and  the  foreign  bom  have  In  this 
country.  It  harps  on  the  theme  that 
they  are  second-class  citizens  and  fosters 
antagonism  toward  the  Ooyemment 
within  nationalities  groups.  Ita  very 
name  is  an  implication  that  the  foreign 
born  need  protection  from  the  U.8. 
Government. 

In  order  to  promote  Its  fragmentation 
work,  the  Communist  Party  has  set  up 
numerous  other  fronts  based  on  the  na- 
tional origins  of  various  groups  In  this 
country  Along  the  same  lines.  It  has 
established  a  string  of  foreign  language. 
Communist-controlled  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  purpose  of  these  pub- 
lications, as  well  as  of  the  party's  na- 
tionality fronts,  is  to  make  the  various 
nationality  groups  a  dissident  faction 
residing  in  the  United  States  rather  than 
true  citizens  of  this  country.  Through 
these  publications  and  fronts  the  Com- 
munist Party  tries  to  develop  within 
these  groups  loyalty  to  the  country  of 
their  birth  if  it  is  ComraunLst-controIled. 
.sympathy  for  Communist  elements  with- 
in that  country  if  Moscow  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  conquering  it  and.  of 
course,  sympathy  for  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Communist  Party  In  this 
country 

Ihe  international  Communist  ap- 
paratus is  also  active  in  this  same  frag- 
mentation work  on  nationality  lines  In 
the  United  States.  A  large  part  of  the 
millions  of  items  of  propaganda  litera- 
ture .sent  into  this  country  each  year 
from  Moscow,  Peiplng.  Prague  and  other 
Communist  centers  Is  printed  in  foreign 
languages  and  makes  appeals  based 
largely  on  foreign  ties. 

A  top  Communist  Party  offlcial.  in  his 
report  to  the  15th  national  convention 
of  the  US  Communist  Party,  stated: 

The  largMt  single  force  tn  tbe  key  IndUB- 
Uies  of  the  country  are  the  nationality 
gr  jupa  uf  ttie  first  and  second  g«n- 
er.itlc.t,.i    •    •    • 

H.>w  to  forge  the  united  front  and  win  the 
nrst  and  second  generatluna  of  Uie  national- 
ity t^ruuiw,  not  only  In  the  economic  lasuea 
hut  al!t<j  In  the  fight  fur  peace,  poaes  a  very 
special  problem 

Tills  statement,  I  believe,  is  an  indica- 
tion of  how  much  emphasis  the  US. 
party  of  treason  places  on  subversion 
built  along  nationality  lines.  As  many 
of  you  know,  the  Communist  Party,  like 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties. 
has  a  special  nationalities  group.  It  Is 
called  the  nationalities  commission. 

Realistically,  we  must  face  the  fact 
that,  in  some  respects,  the  United 
Statejv— b<>cau.se  it  is  a  melting  pot — is 
more  vulnerable  to  Moscow's  fragmenta- 
tion techmques  than  many  other  target 
countries  in  the  world  which  are  our 
allies  This  country,  for  example,  does 
not  have  the  same  racial  unity  which 
characterizes  Japan.  Italy.  Greece,  Tur- 
key, and  many  other  nations.  Com- 
pared to  the.se  countries,  ours  Is  a  young 
polyglot  nation  made  up  primarily  of 
immigrants  from  other  parts  of  the 
world,  particularly  Europe.  For  this 
reason,  Moscow  and  its  U.S.  arm  carry  on 
more  fragmentation  work  along  nation- 
ality Imes  in  the  United  States  than  In 
any  other  country.  This  explains  why 
the  Communist  Party  always  opposes  any 
restrictions  on  immigration.     It  always 
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wants  a  large  new  element  in  the  U.S. 
population,  hoping  that  this  element  will 
provide  It  with  opportimlty  for  success- 
ftil  fragmentation  work. 

Realistically,  too,  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  the  retention  of  nationalities 
divisions  by  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic National  Committees  assists  this 
Communist  activity,  at  least  indirectly. 

It  is  Indeed  Ironic  that,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  Republican  and  E>emocratlc 
Parties  have  these  divisions  for  the 
same  reason  that  tbe  Communist  Party 
does — to  get  the  support  of  the  nation- 
ality groups — and  that,  like  the  Com- 
munists' nationalities  commission,  they 
serve  to  divide  and  fragmentize  our  so- 
ciety. It  is  also  unfortunately  true  that, 
in  the  past,  some  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress have  addressed  functions  of  our 
nationalities  divisions,  have  girded  them- 
selves with  the  armor  of  the  angels  by 
decrying  discrimination  based  on  "race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin"  as  cruel, 
immoral,  wicked,  undemocratic,  and  in- 
tolerable and  then,  after  thus  winning 
the  emotional  support  of  their  listeners, 
have  proceeded  to  attack  the  security 
laws  of  tills  Nation  on  the  specious 
ground  that  they  are  based  on  prejudice 
and  discrimination. 

Would  anyone  here  say  that  such  ac- 
tions were  In  the  national  Interest — and 
that  our  political  parties  should  provide 
platforms  for  such  performances? 

Finally,  the  nationalities  divisions 
should  be  abolished  because  they  tend  to 
foster  pride  of  foreign  nationality  rath- 
er than  of  US.  citirenship.  Admittedly, 
every  nation  on  earth  has  Its  heroes  and 
histories  of  which  every  one  of  their 
citizens  can  be  Justly  proud — as  long  as 
they  are  citizens  of  those  nations.  But 
again,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
stiould  take  pride  and  they  should  glory 
primarily  In  the  heroes  and  history  of 
this  countr>-.  The  nationalities  division, 
by  playing  up  the  foreign  element  in  the 
backgrounds  of  large  groups  In  this 
country,  militate  against  this. 

In  1966.  the  late  Antonio  M.  Fernan- 
dez, Representative  at  Large  from  New 
Mexico,  was  asked  to  serve  as  a  vice 
president  and  as  the  head  of  the  His- 
panic-American section  of  the  nationali- 
ties division  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  Mr.  Femandei  declined  the 
appointments,  and  resigned  from  the 
nationalities  division  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  saying  that  al- 
though he  appreciated  the  hwior,  he 
could  not  accept  it  for  both  perstmal 
and  poUtlcal  reasons.  He  wrote  in  part 
as  follows  to  the  executive  director  of 
the  nationalities  division  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  on  July  28. 
1956: 

For  one  thing,  in  my  State  poUtlcal  or- 
ganization any  political  preaures  along 
racial  lines  are  frowned  on  by  tboae  of  ue 
who  are  not  of  KngHah  deeoent  as  well  m 
by  those  who  are.  It  is  a  very  touchy  sub- 
ject, and  OS  you  may  have  already  learned 
from  otber  sources  we  prefer  that  InaoCar 
as  tbe  Spanlah-cpeaking  people  In  M«w 
Mexico  are  oonosmed.  no  orert  efforts  should 
be  made  to  organize  those  people  along 
natlonaUty  lines. 

In  1957  I  was  invited  to  serve  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  nationalities 
division    of    the    Democratic    National 


Committee.  I,  too,  declined  the  position 
for  reasons  which  I  informed  the  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee "are  as  basic  as  the  very  title 
'nationalities  division.' " 
I  also  stated  in  my  letter: 

I  have  long  opposed  the  concept  of  minor- 
ity or  natlonaUty  groups  as  entitles  some- 
how distinct  from  the  American  people  as  a 
whole.  From  this  concept  arises  the  notion 
that  the  Interests  of  these  different  groups 
of  Americans  are  at  variance  with  the  In- 
terests of  the  rest  of  tbe  Nation  and  that 
these  separate  groups  must  be  dealt  with 
independently  rather  than  as  part  of  a 
unified  people. 

Beyond  this,  I  have  found  that  men  and 
women  who  have  come  to  this  country  in 
search  of  a  freer,  t>etter  way  of  life  take 
pride  In  their  membership  In  the  American 
society  and  resent  efforts  to  separate  them 
from  it. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  my  letter 
stated : 

I  think  tliat  if  you  will  examine  this  mat- 
ter more  closely  you  will  see  that.  In  per- 
petuating the  idea  of  nationalities  and 
minorities,  you  are  at  the  same  time  per- 
petuating an  instrunfient  of  division  among 
people  whose  greatest  pride  lies  In  becoming 
a  part  of  om  beloved  Republic. 

Gentlemen,  if  it  is  right  and  logical 
to  have  nationalities  divisions  in  our  ix)- 
litical  parties,  then  It  is  also  right  and 
logical  to  have  a  religions  division,  a 
racial  division,  and  a  color  division 
which  would  subdivide,  shall  we  say,  Into 
different  sections  for  those  of  the  white 
race,  black  race,  and  yellow  race.  I 
am  sure,  however,  that  under  no  condi- 
tions would  the  Democratic  or  Republi- 
can Parties  today  agree  to  the  formation 
of  such  groups.  We  recognize,  it  seems, 
discrimination  based  on  religion,  race, 
or  color,  but,  largely  for  i>oIltlcal  rea- 
sons, we  have  blinded  ourselves  to  dis- 
crimination based  on  national  origin. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  all  of 
us  to  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  really 
against  discrimination  based  solely  on  a 
man's  race,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
If  we  are,  let  us  stop  our  Indirect  foster- 
ing of  such  discrimination  and  division. 
Let  us  end  the  life  of  our  nationalities 
divisions  which  are  no  more  than  in- 
struments for  the  preservation  of  such 
division  and  discrimination  and  which, 
by  their  rery  existence,  make  a  mock- 
ery of  the  pi  of  eased  platforms  of  our 
two  vreat  political  parties. 


GOVERNMENT  CENSORSHIP  OP  TOP 
MTLITARY   EXPERTS 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remazics. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  in  any  of  our  minds  today 
as  to  why  we  must  have  the  best  possi- 
ble weapons  and  equli»nent  in  all  of 
the  Armed  Forces — locked  as  we  are  In 
vital  competition  with  the  Communists. 
Without  a  doubt  our  ability  to  maintain 
a  qualitative  weapon  superiority  over 
the  Reds  may  mean  our  surriyal  for 
years  to  come. 


The  Communist  oflTensive  has  forced 
nations  that  glory  in  free  Institutions  to 
join  In  defending  these  priceless  values. 
This  \&  why — and  the  simple,  sole  and 
irrefutable  reason — we  and  our  allies 
arm  to  coimter  the  Commimlst  threat. 
Since  the  days  of  the  bloody  Red  revo- 
lution, the  Soviets  have  ceaselessly  In- 
creased their  weapon  capabilities  against 
the  day  when,  in  E3inishchev's  words, 
they  will  bury  us. 

We  must  field  new  and  improved 
weapons  systems  more  rapidly  if  we  are 
to  retain  a  military  advantage  over  the 
Soviets  and  with  it  the  military  strength 
and  flexibility  to  support  a  viable  and 
effective  foreign  policy. 

Diplomatic  dealing  without  powerful 
cards  is  always  bluff  at  best  and  cannot 
stand  a  showdown. 

I  believe  that  if  we  surremler  certain 
of  our  rights  today,  then  inevitably,  and 
soon,  we  shall  lose  what  rights  remain. 

My  remarks,  up  to  this  point,  are  not 
original.  I  cannot  take  credit  for  a 
single  word  that  I  have  spoken.  But  I 
fervently  believe  in  the  truth  and  valid- 
ity of  every  word. 

What  I  have  just  read  was  made  up 
of  paragraphs  that  were  deleted  or 
drastically  changed  by  Qovemment 
censors  from  the  speeches  of  Gen.  Arthur 
G.  Trudeau,  Chief  of  Army  Research  and 
Development.  These  paragraphs  are  not 
classified  and  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  25. 

I  have  engaged  in  this  «rerclse  to 
show  the  foolishness  of  wiiat  passes  for 
Government  censorship  of  our  top  mil- 
itary experts,  and  to  undoscore  the  im- 
portant message  that  fonner  President 
Eisenhower  sent  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee.  As  General 
Eisenhower  has  written,  "Thooe  of  us 
who  over  the  years  have  had  to  deal 
directly  with  the  Communist  leaders  and 
system  believe — unanimously,  I  think — 
that  the  more  our  people  can  be  brought 
to  comprehend  the  all-enoompassing 
nature  of  the  threat,  the  stronser  will 
be  our  determination  to  preserve  free- 
dom at  home,  and  the  greater  will  be 
our  national  willingness  to  sacrifice  to 
advance  freedom  throughout  tbe  world." 

I  deeply  regret  the  remaiks  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  at  his  press  conference — 
January  24 — ^in  defense  of  party-line 
expressions  being  dictated  to  oar  toi>- 
most  military  officials.  The  contrary 
opinion  of  General  Eisenhower  has  my 
wholehearted  stmport.  I  feel  President 
Kennedy  has  been  ill  advlaed  on  this 
subject. 

MIRACLE  OP  MOUNT  ELBERT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  public  is  well  known  for  its 
generosity  in  donating  to  a  multitude  of 
deserving  causes  almost  every  day  of  the 
year.  Every  once  in  awbila,  one  of  these 
projects  stands  out  fnaa  the  other 
worthy  causes  because  it  eatcbes  the 
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Imaglaatlon  and  pulla  at  the  heart- 
strings of  America.  One  such  fund-rais- 
ing project  is  now  underway,  prompted 
by  the  recent  and  tragic  snow  ava- 
lanche in  my  district  in  the  State  of  Col- 
orado. The  project,  sponsored  by  the 
radio  station.  KBRR.  the  newspaper, 
the  Herald  Democrat,  and  the  American 
Legion  Post  No.  7  in  the  community  of 
Leadvllle,  Colo.,  is  called:  the  Miracle 
of  Mount  Elbert.  As  my  colleagues  may 
know,  on  Sunday,  January  21,  1962.  a 
snow  avalanche  swept  down  from  Mount 
EUbert  crushing  a  number  of  cabins  and 
resulting  in  the  death  of  seven  persons. 
A  man  and  his  wife  survived  under  all 
that  snow  and.  though  injured,  were  sub- 
sequently rescued.  Their  two  sons  and 
another  family  of  five,  perished.  Also 
dug  out  from  under  the  snow  was  a 
dog  that,  shortly  after  rescue,  gave  birth 
to  seven  puppies.  Those  seven  puppies 
are  being  auctioned  to  the  highest  bid- 
ders on  a  nationwide  scale  with  all 
moneys  going  toward  paying  expenses 
and  establishing  a  welfare  fund  for  the 
two  survivors.  The  victims  cannot  be 
restored  to  life,  but  perhaps  this  project 
can.  in  some  measiu^e.  supply  hope  and 
courage  for  the  saddened  parents.  I 
commend  this  project  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  Americans  every- 
where. 

ELMER  B.  STEVENS.  RESIDENT 
ENGINEER,  THATCHER  FERRY 
BRIDOE  PROJECrr 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute.  Euid  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and  in- 
clude an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr 
Speaker,  in  the  October  6.  1961.  issue  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Review,  the  oCDclal 
magazine  published  in  Balboa  Heights. 
CZ..  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company, 
there  appears  a  very  Informative  and 
interesting  article  concerning  EHmer  B. 
Stevens,  the  efBclent  engineer  acting  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  in  the  construction  of  the 
Thatcher  Perry  Bridge  across  the  Pan- 
ama CanaJ  at  Balboa. 

The  name  bestowed  by  Congress  on 
this  great  inter-American  bridge  enter- 
prise honors  former  Congressman  Mau- 
rice H.  Thatcher,  only  surviving  member 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and 
former  Member  of  this  body ;  and  also  in 
historic  perpetuation  of  the  name  of  the 
Thatcher  Perry  across  the  canal,  which 
will  be  supplanted  by  the  bridge  when 
completed. 

The  bridge  Is  being  constructed  to 
carry  out  agreements  between  our  Ctov- 
emment  and  that  of  Panama,  made  in 
recent  years.  The  entire  Thatcher  Ferry 
Bridge  project,  with  the  iMPproaches  in- 
volved, will  be  constructed  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $20  million. 

Representative  Thatcher,  while  serv- 
ing in  the  Congress,  was  the  author  of 
legislation  which  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  indicated  ferry  and  con- 
necting   west    side   zone    roadway — the 


ferry  and  roadway  being  ofBcially  named 
in  his  honor  because  of  his  half  century 
of  service  in  and  out  of  Congress,  and 
formerly  as  Commissioner  and  Civil 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone.  In  behalf 
of  the  Panama  Canal  enterpri.se  and  the 
entire  Isthmu.s  of  Panama. 

The  carriageway  of  the  bridge  will 
be  considerably  over  300  feet  above  the 
mean  sea  level  of  the  canal  at  the  Pacific 
entrance  of  the  canal,  thus  providing 
ample  clearance  for  all  vessels  which 
may  utilize  the  canal 

The  bridKe  will  constitute  a  most  im- 
portant link  in  the  Inter-American  High- 
way system  and  wtll  .serve,  through  the 
indefinite  future,  the  transp>ortation 
needs  of  both  the  Canal  2^ne  and  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  as  well  as  the  mter- 
Amencan  traffic  system. 

As  shown  in  the  article.  Engineer 
Stevens  Is  a  man  of  distinguished  engi- 
neering ability,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
chosen  for  the  important  Job  of  seeing 
to  It  that  the  bridge  and  Its  approaches 
are  constructed  In  strict  accordance  with 
the  plans  therefor,  testifies  to  his  un- 
doubted capacity  and  character. 

The  work  of  the  bridge  enterprise, 
after  some  delay,  is  expected  to  be  fully 
completed  by  next  fall,  and  the  bridge 
tJ  ereupon.  free  of  all  tolls,  open  for 
traffic. 

Under  leave  accorded,  the  indicated 
article  is  included  herewith  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks; 

(Prom    the    Panama    Canal    Review,    Oct     S, 

1»«1| 
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Watchdog  for  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany on  the  920  million  Thatcher  Kerry 
Bridge  project  at  Balboa  la  Elmer  B  Stcvena. 
a  quiet,  self-effacing  civil  engineer  who 
Joined  the  Panama  Canal  organisation  In 
1936  and  who  probably  haa  had  more  bridge 
experience  than  any  other  man  in  the  Kngl- 
neerlng  and  Construction  Bureau 

Prom  the  time  he  waa  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Vermont  with  a  civil  engineer- 
ing degree  until  he  Joined  the  bridge  project, 
Mr  Stevena  haa  spent  a  good  part  of  hia 
working  time  dealgning  and  building  bridges. 
Because  of  his  early  aaaoclatlon  with  the 
canal  office  engineers,  there  have  been  times, 
however,  when  be  says  p>eople  have  regarded 
him  as  a  housing  engineer  and.  therefore,  a 
suspicious  character 

Elmer,  or  "Steve."  as  he  Is  known  to  his 
many  friends  and  coworkers,  was  appointed 
In  1959  to  the  position  of  resident  engineer 
for  the  bridge  project  and  In  this  capacity  Is 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  designer's 
coTicept  of  the  project  to  Its  physical  com- 
pletion He  reports  to  Col  Matthew  C  Har- 
rison, the  canal's  engineering  and  construc- 
tion director  and  contracting  officer 

Riding  herd  on  the  activities  of  the  various 
contracting  firms  which  have  been  employed 
on  the  construction  of  the  bridge  and  Its 
approaches  as  well  as  acting  as  liaison  man 
between  the  canal  authorities  and  the  men 
building  one  of  the  largest  bridges  south 
of  the  Rio  Orande  Is  only  part  of  Steve's 
Job. 

Steve  has  found  that  he  also  must  be  pre- 
pared to  deal  diplomatically  with  visitors 
and  others  seeking  Information  and.  in  the 
process,  convince  the  public  that  construc- 
tion problems  are  not  as  bad  as  some  lay- 
men are  Inclined  to  think 

He  points  out  that  cofferdams  are.  after 
all.  only  construction  accessories  and  not 
part  of  the  final  product  He  also  notes  that 
even  though  the  bridge  substruct\ire  is  be- 
ing completed  about  5  months  behind  scbad- 


lir  tills  has  not  delayed  ths  final  comple- 
tion tichedule  of  the  Thatcher  Perry  Brktge. 

With  one  phase  of  the  bride*  work  reach- 
ing A  successful  conclusion.  Steve  U  prone 
to  recall  some  of  the  lighter  momenta  of  the 
piist  2  years.  There  was  the  time  that  a 
load  of  concrete  grout  pelted — but  did  not 
Injure  -  a  group  of  Balboa  Heights  engineers 
who  were  Inspecting  the  bottom  of  a  coffer- 
dam And  the  time  a  barge  was  sunk  by 
an  endless  stream  of  wet  coiicrete  despite 
desperate  efforts  of  contractor's  ecnployees 
to  cluee  the  gate  of  the  concrete  mixing 
plant  8  loading  hopper 

Recently.  Steve  has  been  sharing  the  suc- 
cesses and  defeats  of  substructure  construc- 
tion with  Walter  Cathey.  project  manager 
for  the  Joint  contracting  firms  of  Pruln- 
Colnon.  LeBoeuf  A  Dougherty.  Mr.  Cathey. 
a  retired  construction  man  working  as  a  con- 
sultant, was  called  to  the  bridge  Job  about 
a  year  huo  by  the  contracting  firm  and  gets 
along  with  Steve  Just  fine.  Mr  Cathey.  says 
Steve.  Is  one  of  the  finest  rigging  men  In 
the  construction  business,  and  that  Is  high 
praise    In   anyone's   engineering   language. 

As  proof  of  Mr  Cathey's  ability  as  an  ex- 
pert on  bridge  substructure  construction. 
Steve  cites  the  fact  that  five  difficult  coffer- 
dams have  been  completed  without  mishap 
or  delay  since  Mr  Cathey  arrived. 

In  contrast  to  many  construction  men. 
Steve  seems  shy  and  soft  spoken.  But  when 
visitors  or  coworkers  get  out  of  line  or  tend 
to  become  obstreperous,  they  qtilokly  find 
that  Steve  Is  made  of  sterner  stuff  and  Ls 
well  able  to  hold  up  his  end  of  tbe  argu- 
ment 

Thu  ability  probably  was  Inherited  from 
hu  father,  a  hard-working,  devoted  Baptist 
minister  who  had  a  pastorate  in  DeLand. 
Fla  .  where  Steve  was  born,  and  who  sub- 
sequently took  his  family  to  Sioux  City. 
Iowa,  and  later  Vermont. 

Steve  went  to  high  school  In  Sioux  City. 
but  received  his  degree  In  civil  engineering 
from  the  University  of  Vermont.  He  was 
married  In  1923  to  a  girl  from  Orafton,  Vt. 
The  following  year  he  took  his  first  Job  with 
the  Port  Pitt  Bridge  Works  of  PltUburgh,  Pa  . 
making  shop  drawings  and  layout  on  a  t6 
million  bridge  being  built  across  the  Mo- 
nongahela  River. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  mmnj  years 
of  work  connected  with  bridge  building. 
Por  2  years  he  was  with  the  bridge  depart- 
ment of  the  New  Tork  Central  Railroad  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  where  he  worked  on  the 
design  of  several  railroad  bridges.  He  then 
spent  5  years  with  the  Cincinnati  Union 
Terminal  Co  as  one  of  the  principal  bridge 
designers  of  a  t4S  miUlon  projsct  to  bring 
seven  railroads  Into  a  new  high-level  terminal 
area.  A  half-mile-long  conveyor  bridge 
from  Baton  Rouge  to  the  Mississippi  River 
and  a  long-span  $e  million  highway  viaduct 
for  the  city  of  Cincinnati  wsr*  two  other 
projects  with  which  he  was  sssoetated  before 
Joining  the  canal. 

HU  first  Job  In  the  Canal  Zoo*  was  with 
the  former  office  engineers,  but  much  of  his 
time  was  spent  on  bridge  work  and  dvU  engi- 
neering Por  5  years  he  was  In  direct  charge 
of  both  the  design  and  inspactlon  of  war- 
time projects  totaling  $40  million. 

Except  for  a  short  break  In  his  service  In 
IMS,  Steve  has  been  with  the  oanal  organi- 
sation for  the  past  quarter  century.  Por  9 
years,  prior  to  his  appolntm*nt  as  resident 
engineer  for  the  bridge  project,  h*  was  chief 
of  the  structural  branch.  Dwlag  this  pe- 
riod, he  spent  at  least  8  years  on  the  design, 
inspection,  and  studies  of  both  •xlstlng  and 
proposed  bridges.  He  designed  the  Oatun 
locks  swing  bridge  and  mad*  th*  cost  sstl- 
mate  for  the  bridge  at  Balboa,  on  which  the 
appropriation  was  based.  With  most  of  tbe 
work  under  contract,  that  original  estimate 
still  holds. 

Although  the  Oatun  locks  brklg*  wsa  con- 
siderably snuaier  than  many  at  ttas  bridge 
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coutracU  with  which  he  has  been  associ- 
ated. Steve  is  Justifiably  proud  of  this  part 
of  his  bridge  career  because  of  the  special 
engineering  difficulties  which  it  entailed. 

He  also  Is  proud  of  a  letter  he  received 
Irom  Col.  Craig  Smyser,  former  engineering 
.»nd  construction  bureau  director,  who  stated 
his  sincere  appreciation  for  Steve's,  "fine 
engineering  analysis  and  detailed  design." 

Colonel  Smyser  expressed  what  is  probably 
the  lament  of  all  civil  engineers  when  he 
said  that  he  was  sure  Steve  hud  long  since 
.siidly  realized  that  the  engineer  or  architect 
IS  generally  forgotten  In  hailing  the  accom- 
F>lishments  of  the  builder.  "No  one  knows." 
he  said,  "the  undoubtedly  poor  civil  engi- 
neer who  worked  out  the  details  for  Xerxes' 
iM-ldRe  across  the  Hellespont  and  Colonel 
Ooeihals  Is  honored  more  for  the  completion 
of  the  Panama  Canal  than  the  design." 

This  month  the  hist  of  the  six  water  piers 
of  the  Thatcher  Perry  Bridge  was  nearlng 
completion  and  the  substructure  work  was 
coming  to  Hn  end.  Superstructure  work  was 
on  schedule,  and.  except  for  contracts  for  the 
approach  paving  which  are  due  to  be  awarded 
in  October,  the  end  of  the  bridge  construc- 
tion In  late  1962  was  In  sight 

Also  in  sight  was  the  end  of  Elmer  B  Ste- 
vens' career  with  the  canal  enterprise.  The 
job  as  resident  engineer  for  the  bridge  proj- 
ect probably  will  be  the  last  he  will  hold 
with  the  organization  Steve  hopes  to  re- 
tire sometime  In  1963  and  after  that  may 
.spend  some  time  gossiping  with  Indians  from 
the  upper  Bayano  region  of  tlie  .Darlen,  with 
whom  he  has  been  on  g«Kxl  terms  for  many 
years,  having  made  a  number  of  trips  Into 
the  area  to  visit  with  them  He  also  hopes 
t«  continue  his  engineering  career,  although 
on  a  somewhat  less  strenuous  schedule 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY  AND  THE 
MINXTTEMEN 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thus  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  speech  by  Mr.  Shelley. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  our  colleagues'  attention  to 
an  excellent  address,  delivered  by  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  Congress- 
man from  San  Francisco.  Calif..  Jack 
Shelley,  at  the  81st  annual  alumni  ban- 
quet of  the  University  of  San  Francisco. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Congress- 
man Shelley  alerts  Americans  to  the 
dangers  posed  to  our  country  by  extreme 
lightest  groups  such  as  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  the  Minutemen.  as  well  as 
the  threat  of  infiltration  by  international 
communism. 

In  particular.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  note  Congressman  Shklley's 
statement  that  extreme  rightist  mem- 
bers become  "more  despicable  by  their 
hysterical  attacks  on  the  loyalty  of  that 
great  American.  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren." They.  Congressman  Shelley 
points  out.  like  the  elements  on  the  radi- 
cal left,  try  to  hide  truth  behind  clouds 
of  irresponsibility  and  a  storm  of  hate 
and  malice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  ConCTess- 
man  Shelley's  observations  call  for  seri- 
ous reflection  on  our  part,  and  I  com- 
mend them  to  our  colleagues'  attention: 
How  do  I  say  it?  How  can  I  express  the 
honor  I  feel  to  be  here — to  be  selected  to  ad- 
dress all  of  you  tonight?     I  am  deeply  moved, 


and  tremendously  happy  to  be  home  again 
at  the  University  of  San  Francisco. 

It's  always  a  great  night  when  the  grand 
guys  who  were  lucky  enough  to  attend  the 
University  of  San  Franclsoo  get  together. 
There  are  always  a  million  stories,  a  lot 
of  them  mine,  all  starting:  "Do  you  remem- 
ber the  time  when  •   •   •" 

The  snapshots  come  out  of  the  wallets  and 
we  get  a  look  at  the  kids  that  were  born, 
the  cars  that  were  bought,  and  the  fish  that 
were  caught  since  we  last  got  together. 

And  I  don't  want  to  take  the  spotlight 
away  from  all  the  new  kids  and  grand- 
children and  exaggerated  fish  stories.  Truly. 
I  could  reminisce  for  hours  about  the  old 
days — some  of  the  old  football  stories — par- 
ticularly, when  I  see  so  many  of  my  old 
teammates  and  classmates  here   tonight. 

But  Just  for  these  few  minutes,  let's  re- 
member, really,  why  we're  here  tonight. 
We're  here  to  salute  the  great  institution 
from  which  we  got  our  starts — the  University 
of  San  Francisco. 

And  don't  worry.  I'm  not  going  to  make 
a  lecture  out  of  this.  What  I  want  to  do — 
Just  as  simply  as  I  can — is  to  express  my  own 
thanks,  the  thanks  of  one  member  of  the  law 
class  of  1932.  to  the  university  that  I  love, 
with  a  sincere  hope — a  knowledge — that  I 
speak  for  all  of  you,  too. 

It  would  be  easy  to  make  a  long  list  of 
reasons  why  each  of  us  is  indebted  to  the 
University  of  San  Francisco. 

We  all  know  that  the  great  educators  have 
written  shelves  full  of  books  on  the  proper 
role  of  a  university.  Personally  I  feel  that 
most  of  the  best  of  them  were  writing  about 
what  I  have  seen  the  University  of  San  Fran- 
cisco stand  for  and  do  over  a  period  of  many 
years. 

The  faculty  of  my  day — Fathers  Flynn, 
Buckley.  Carroll.  Peeley,  Corkery.  Kava- 
naugh.  Malone,  White,  Moots,  and  the  two 
Fathers  Whelan;  BUI  Breen,  Bill  Swelgert, 
Harold  Caulfield.  Charlie  Knight,  and  Joe 
Parry  (the  rule  In  Shelley's  case)  and  the 
late  Jim  Harrington  and  Ben  McKinley — 
Ed  Kell  ( the  first  time  I  heard  "Harvard"  pro- 
nounced "Hah-vahd") .  In  the  last  2  years  I 
have  become  very  accustomed  to  this  pro- 
nunciation. In  fact,  catch  myself  using  it. 
The  faculty  of  U.S.F.  in  my  day  made  It 
clear— and  the  faculty  today  still  makes  It 
clear — that  education  is  a  tool,  or  possibly 
a  divining  rod.  to  be  used  In  a  lifelong 
search. 

And  what  we  are  looking  for  is  what  a  re- 
porter would  call  the  facts,  what  a  lawyer 
would  call  the  evidence,  and  what  a  philos- 
opher would  call  the  truth. 

To  my  mind.  thU  is  the  role  of  a  university. 
In  teaching  the  facts,  the  technique,  and  the 
procedures  by  which  professional  and  non- 
professional men  and  women  earn  their  live- 
lihoods, a  university  must  instill  a  kind  of 
disciplined  thinking. 

It  Is  this  discipline  that  enables  the  stu- 
dent, years  later,  when  his  hair  has  thinned 
and  turned  gray,  to  continue  to  scrutinize, 
to  Judge  carefully,  and  to  evaluate  accu- 
rately. 

Whenever  I  find  myself  confronted  with  a 
complicated  or  confused  problem.  I  make  a 
serious  effort  to  apply  what  I  learned  whUe 
at  U.SJ.:  to  return  to  the  fundamentals  In- 
volved in  the  facts  of  the  problem.  As  a 
young  man  In  the  labor  movement.  I  was 
often  told  by  Michael  Casey,  the  real  founder 
of  the  San  Francisco  labor  movement,  "Jack, 
my  boy,  when  the  sledding  becomes  rough, 
reduce  the  problem  to  fundamentals,  and 
you  will  find  the  right  answer." 

This  advice,  in  itself,  was  an  application  of 
what  the  good  fathers  tried  to  teach  us, 
and  are  trying  to  teach  today. 

This  discipline  that  a  great  university  In- 
stills — a  university  such  as  the  University  of 
San  Francisco — is  directed  toward  making  It 
possible  for  the  graduate  to  more  easily  rec- 
ognize falsehood;  to  more  readily  find  the 
truth. 


This  has  been  the  function  of  the  univer- 
sity we  salute  tonight  since  1866,  when  four 
Italian-born  Jesuit  Fathers  opened  the  doors 
to  St.  Ignatius  CoUege  downtown  on  Market 
Street. 

Sure,  they  were  Italian-born  Jesuits — the 
Irish  didn't  have  a  comer  on  the  Jesuit  or- 
der in  those  days. 

That  was  more  than  a  century  ago.  And 
for  all  that  time  the  JesiUt  Fathers  In  San 
Francisco  have  worked  tirelessly  to  prepare 
young  San  Franciscans,  young  Americans,  for 
their  adult  roles.  In  a  world  rocked  by  titanic 
forces :  America's  bloody  Civil  War;  the  birth 
of  Marxism;  World  War  I;  the  start  and  col- 
lapse of  the  League  of  Nations;  the  great  de- 
pression; the  scourge  of  fascism  and  nazlsm; 
the  horrors  of  World  War  11;  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations;  and  the  challenge  from 
communism. 

With  these  as  the  background  of  her  first 
century,  the  University  of  San  Francisco  has 
continued  to  contribute  men  of  character 
and  devotion  to  the  public  service,  the 
learned  professions,  and  the  arts.  Her  sons 
have  been  trained  to  give  leadership  and  bal- 
ance to  every  community  in  which  they 
work  and  live.  After  the  training,  the  rest 
Is  up  to  each  man  individually  as  to  what 
he  makes  of  it. 

Look  back  to  the  modest  beginnings  on 
Market  Street.  You  would  see,  even  then, 
young  men  learning  to  defend  the  truth 
that  the  state  is  the  servant,  not  the  master, 
of  its  citizens.  You  would  see  young  minds 
being  trained  in  the  magnificent  art  cf 
logic,  the  ultimate  weapon  against  brain- 
washing. 

And  now,  the  University  of  San  Francisco 
h&B  embarked  on  her  second  century,  with 
a  firm  program  to  expand  its  contributions 
to  a  world  which  sorely  needs  men  who  seek 
truth  and  abhor  falsity. 

Probably  never  before  In  the  history  of  the 
world,  or  in  the  history  of  our  country,  has 
It  been  more  difflctolt  to  winnow  out  the 
facts  to  find  the  truth.  The  professional  dis- 
torter of  fact  and  truth  runs  ramfwint  na- 
tionally and   internationally. 

And  never  has  It  been  more  Important  that 
the  truth  be  found  and  recognized  as  truth. 
Around  the  world,  the  Communists  are 
busily  and  all  too  successfully  distorting 
America's  alms  and  our  deep  and  honest 
hope  for  peace.  Never  before  In  mankind's 
long  and  occasionally  glorious  history  has 
any  nation  so  willingly  picked  up  the  trou- 
bles of  far-off  people — and  given  so  gener- 
ously for  wholly  humanitarian  reasons,  as 
has  the  United  States. 

And  yet  within  our  own  country,  the 
extremes  of  right  and  left  are  clouding  the 
truth,  obsctirlng  facts,  and  carrying  banners 
of  falsehood  as  If  they  were  something 
of  which  to  be  proud.  Deliberate  distortions 
are  placed  on  pedestals  formerly  reserved  for 
honest  appraisal. 

We  aU  know  that  intelligent  national 
policy  cannot  be  set  without  an  understand- 
ing of  the  problems. 

No  doctor  can  prescribe  without  diagnosis. 
No  lawyer  can  build  his  case  without  careful 
preparation.  No  legislator  or  administrator 
can  adopt  a  policy  without  study  and  re- 
search for  the  basic  facts. 

What  I  find  alarming  today,  however,  is 
the  blithe  refusal  to  start  from  the  facts  and 
proceed  to  policy.  Too  many  persons  to- 
day— both  on  the  far  right  and  far  left — 
start  from  lies  and  proceed  to  hjrsterla. 

I  do  not  argue  with  different  opinions.  I 
welcome  the  give  and  take  of  hcmestly  op- 
posed political  views.  I  have  long  observed 
In  Congress  that  our  best  laws  are  usually 
the  result  of  good,  healthy  fights  between 
sincere  political  opposltee. 

I  do  know  that  we  will  survive  as  a  nation 
only  so  long  as  we  know  the  truth  and  live 
and  teach  and  legislate  In  its  light.  Distor- 
tion and  lies  deserve  no  place  In  America's 
arsenal  against  Communist  lies  and  distor- 
tions. 
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How  clow  tbis  ofu—  to  hooM  when  we 
oonatder  reeent  attacks  ob  •  great  former 
Ooremor  of  Oallfomia.  We  hear  a  new 
radical    group    of    the    Car   right    eeraamlng 

stories  of  his  disloyalty,  of  all  things,  and 
demandlnc  hie  hnpeachment  from  the  8ti- 
preme  Oovrt. 

As  a  znember  of  the  Appropriations  Oom- 
mtttee,  I  recetve  mafl  fnxn  many  Americans 
m  a  variety  of  States.  In  my  ffles  I  hare 
more  than  4.000  letter*  deinan<llng  that 
Chief  Jnatloe  Barl  Warren  be  Impeached 
However,  not  a  single  letter  has  made  one 
charge  or  aoensatlon  of  mlsfeaaance  or  mal- 
feaaanoa  In  oSoe  or  any  charge  that  the 
Chief  Jnsttce  has  violated  his  oath  of  oAoe 
They  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  epistles 
of  hate  and  eipieaaluiia  of  hysteria  frcrm 
people  who  do  not  seek  the  facts  or  the 
truth.  In  this  connection  I  find  It  signifi- 
cant that  orer  95  percent  of  these  letters 
have  come  from  California.  This  96  per- 
cent has  conae  from  an  area  about  500  miles 
south  o*  8an  Pranclao.  Thank  Ood  these 
epistles  of  hate  hare  not  come  from  this 
area  where  U.8P.  Is  located  and  the  educa- 
tors at  U  8.F.  have  labored  these  ma.iy  years. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  that  during  his  politi- 
cal life,  Barl  Warren  and  I  were  on  oppoe'.te 
sides  of  the  political  fence.  We  had  some 
pretty  good  go-arounda  between  the  two  of 
us.  But  our  differences  were  honest  differ- 
ences m  policy,  and  they  were  based  on 
honest  facts. 

The  John  Blrchers  become  more  than  des- 
picable by  their  hyiterlcal  attacks  on  the  loy- 
alty of  that  great  American.  Barl  W.^rren 
By  this  tactic,  the  Birchers  become  a  danger 
as  great  as  those  who  spread  the  false  gospel 
of  communism. 

Among  the  frightening  phenomena  of  our 
day  are  the  self-styled  mlnutemen — wUd- 
eyed  characters  who  are  already  busy  re- 
cruiting their  private  army.  We  hear  re- 
ports of  mock  eklrmlshes — training,  they 
claim,  fur  the  defense  of  their  liberties. 
These  superpatrlota,  by  their  own  admis- 
sion are  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
which  refuses  private  armies  even  to  In- 
dividual States  of  the  United  States. 

We  see  bigots  slanderLog  tha  efforts  of 
those  who  are  fighting  to  end  the  curse  of 
racial  discrimination — that  great  blight  in 
the  attainment  of  our  cherished  democratic 
Ideals.  This  Is  our  supreme  domestic  ciuii- 
lengs — to  create  a  society  of  genuinely  equal 
opportunity  for  all  Americans  regardless  of 
race,  religion,  or  nationality,  in  employment. 
In  hou.slng.  In  education — in  every  aspect  of 
community  Ufe. 

All  ot  this  leems  to  be  bad  enough.  But 
when  we  look  at  the  extreme  left,  we  see 
equally  diligent  efforts  to  divide  and  sap  cur 
miUonal  strength. 

AU  of  us  here  tonight  recall.  I  am  sxve. 
the  call  resounded  In  late  1M5  and  1946 
throughout  the  United  States  to  bring  our 
boys  home":  to  drastically  reduce  our  Armed 
I^arcea  far  tax  savings.  This  movement  was 
capitalised  on  t>y  leftists  to  reduce  our  posi- 
tion of  preparedness — this  In  a  world  still 
unaeitJed.  a  world  critically  Ul. 

We  in  the  United  SUtes  heeded  this  siren 
call.  Did  the  Soviet  Union?  No.  she  re- 
tained her  armament  posture  and  continued 
from  that  time  to  develop  her  strength. 

rt  soas  wlttMXit  saying  that  we  all  seek 
a  }ust  and  lasting  peace — however.  In  pur- 
suit at  this  goal  we  should  not  allow  our- 
selvea  to  fall  prey  to  what  can  well  be  a 
leftist  trap  which  would  result  In  unilateral 
dtsarmamsnt  of  tha  United  Statea  alone. 

Our  loog  held  and  Arm  deelre  to  achieve 
worM  dbsarmament  must  continue  to  a  basic 
policy  goal  of  the  United  States:  however. 
we  muBt  not  be  unwittingly  pushed  Into  this 
new  strsn  call  to  unilaterally  disarm.  If  w« 
succumb  ooca  again  to  this  cry.  we  allow 
the  subversive  left  at  home  to  eapltaltee  on 
the  basic  fear  In  tha  heart  a*  every  Ameri- 
can  parent — fear   for  the  lives  and   futurss 


of  their  children  This  1:  a  fear  shared  equal- 
ly by  our  President  and  Mrs  Kennedy  for 
their  children.  lam  sure 

Recently  I  have  been  confronted  by  per- 
soiis  who  expressed  the  thought  that  they 
would  rather  t>e  Red  than  dead 

This  phllOBophy  Is  .ibhorrent — tt  Is  found- 
ed l:i  fear  and  lack  of  faith  and  Is  (rrr.plete 
surrender  Where  does  this  idea  come  from? 
It's  another  weapon  in  the  leftists  arsenal 
of  psychological  warfare  to  break  down  cun- 
fidence.  create  fear,  and  eventually  destroy 
our  freedom*! 

We  have  seen  In  a  few  situations  attempts 
of  deeply  Indoctrinated  leftists  to  m.\neuver 
lat>or-management  crl.ses  Into  chTo«  with  a 
cynical  disregard  for  the  moral  nbllgiitl.ns 
Involved  and  the  ex!st?::g  machinery  by 
which    valid    Issues    can    be    r.eg^t'.ated 

It  la  equally  true  thit  tf  the  rl^ht  »e  find 
enemies  cf  !ab<ir  seeking  'n  hre.ik  the  eff  ;rts 
of  work!ngn-.en  tn  unite  for  their  legitimate 
Interests  For  ex:\mplp.  th^re  are  rv.w  those 
who  win  let  a  (.r'.ppllng  strike  drig  on  In 
order  to  destr^>y  rin  hon»'st  union 

This  th»n  l.s  the  cltmnte  In  »h!ch  we  find 
our*e!ves.  with  the  llw;ht  f)f  truth  toci  o.'trn 
hidden  tiehlnd  clouds  of  l.'respnnslblllty  and 
storms  of  hate,  mnll'^e  ;ind  f^ar 

If  the  climate  Is  to  be  tmprived  tf  w  are 
to  fl:.d  our  'Aiiy  safely  thrc'utth  this  mare  of 
fa'.-sehood.  truth  mut  le.id  the  way 

There  are  new-pnj)ennpn  among  us  tonight 
■Ah  )  D'.'.'r  he.ivy  responsibility  for  finding 
and  parsing  on  the  truth  They  must  not 
only  t>e  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  •e«'k  out 
the  f.irts.  but  they  mu,«t  be  pnlnstaklng  In 
their  skill  with  wrds  .so  that  f.icts  are  re- 
ported precisely  and  accurately 

There  are  tea<:hers  amor^g  \i&  and  their  rc- 
sp  nslbll'.ty  Is  to  buld  curl  .slty  among 
young  people  and  an  eag-^rn-ss  to  f.nd  the 
truth 

Recently  Father  Richard  Vachon.  n««'.5tant 
pTofeesor  of  law  at  U  .S  F  .  wrote  In  an  east- 
em  law  Journal  about  the  role  of  an  ait  -rney. 
I  feel  it  applies  to  the  Judiciary  as  well 
Father  Vachon  said.  "Amid  the  sober  re.il. ties 
of  the  age  It  Is  ever  more  clear  that  the 
lawyer  murt  resume  .his  leadership  not 
merely  of  the  bar.  but  of  society  Itself  "  To 
attain  this  goal,  the  lawyer  or  Judge  from 
U  S.F  must  be  ever  zealous  in  his  dedicated 
pursuit  of  the  truth 

Those  of  us  In  public  life  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  get  the  facts  and  find  the  truth  In 
public  Issues  and  this  In  spite  of  the  ava- 
lanche of  propaganda  and  mechanics  of 
presstire  to  which  we  are  subjected  day  In 
and  day  out. 

But  It  la  not  enough  that  Journalists, 
teachers,  lawyers,  and  legislators  carry  the 
fight  We  need  engineers,  and  the  car  sal»*s- 
man  and  the  scientist  who  lexjks  Into  the 
mlcr')«cope  We  need  the  mechanic,  the 
truckdrlver-  the  lonfrshoreman:  the  house- 
wife: the  bu.sl:.e.-sman  and  every  segment 
of  our  society. 

Fortunately,  we  of  U  S  F  were  trained  to 
distinguish,  to  Judge  We  were  trained  to 
shun  Intellectual  and  political  intemper- 
ance—whether  of   the    left  or   right 

Look  about  you  in  this  room  ladles  and 
gentlemen  of  USP,  and  see  the  different 
generations  which  bear  witness  to  the  con- 
slstenry  which  which  our  alma  mater  has 
transmitted  the  religious  and  political  tradi- 
tions  of   the    Western   World. 

We  learned  from  her  that  all  men's  Insti- 
tutions— political,  legal,  social,  economic  — 
spring  from  moral  and  spiritual  convictions 
about  man's  nature  and  his  destiny 

Thus  It  happens  that  tonight,  when  the 
world  we  know  lies  under  such  a  heavy 
burden  of  doubt — doubt  about  the  future, 
doubt  about  its  capacity  to  resist  what  It 
most  opposes,  doubt  about  Its  staying  power 
and  Its  win  to  defend  Its  deepest  convic- 
tions— all  0*  the  past  of  this  university  comes 
to  focus 

The  darkness  of  doubt  or  despair  may 
trouble  some. 


It  does  not  trouble  us.  Tor  wm  Icnow.  Ws 
know  In  our  minds  and  oitr  hearts  and  our 
souls  precisely  what  the  naturs  at  this  crista 
U      We  know  what  Is  at  stake. 

For  the  conflict  between  the  frss  world 
and  the  slave  world  runs  far  beyond  tha 
merely  political  or  social  or  economic  organ- 
izatlo!!  uf  human  society.  It  runs  beyond 
tiie  freedom  and  the  rights  of  ttia  human 
person 

It  is  nut  simply  a  contest  for  ths  tnlnds 
of   men 

It  Is  the  supreme  struggle  for  their  very 
souls 

The  enetny  moves  In  with  brainwashing, 
with  deceit,  wltli  the  most  platislble  blan- 
dlBhments  followed  abruptly  by  the  tactics 
of  terror 

He  aims  his  efforts  at  making  us  doubt 
tw  I  things  Do  we  have  the  capacity  to 
re«l«f  Is  what  we  defend  worth  defend- 
InK' 

El  'h  m.in  must  ask  himself  these  ques- 
tion!* In  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  mind 
.^nd  sou! 

For  we  cannot   escape  answering. 

Do  what  we  will  try  as  we  will,  we  cannot 
e\  id»'   or    tivold   an    answer 

And  upon  that  answer  depends  the  sur- 
T1T^I  >f  every  noblest  and  highest  value  we 
pjn.neti.-* — our  very  lives,  our  families,  our 
homes  otir  aaeoci.itlons  and  Institutions — 
yes  our  very  clvlllzallin  itself.  ' 

Fortunately,  our  university  has  taught  ua 
that  tmlesa  man  Is  free  to  worship  Ood. 
he  h.is  no  fn^edom   whatsoever 

Slie  has  taught  us  respect  for  the  virtue 
i.f  p.itrlotl.sm.  She  has  shown  us  the  pano- 
rama uf  history  She  has  taught  us  to  see 
those  shining  figures  whose  courage  In  the 
d.i.'lcest  hopeless  m  iment  turned  disaster 
Int')  vUnury  and  reattmaed  the  fact  that  man 
U  neither  Uie  creature  ixot  the  slave  of  blind 
chance 

This  awaretiees  of  history  makes  us  real- 
\die  ttutt  uur  courageous  Presktsnt.  John  F. 
Kcni.edy.  Is  confronted  with  decisions  of  Im- 
portance with  pr  blema.  the  resolution  of 
which  might  well  decide  the  fate  of  freedom 
r  <r  centuries  to  come  He  Is  meeting  these 
issues  with  valor  and  Intelllfsnoa.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  as  all  of  us.  muat  faoe  ths 
ttnve  problems  of  our  times  by  applying 
">  >..e  \ery  principles  uf  Integrity  and  right 
r. M.oin  which  has  been  US.F.'s  priceless  gift 
to  Its  students. 

From  the  humble  beginnings,  the  painful 
stru^'gles  of  earlier  years,  ths  unlvsrslty  has 
uow  to  face  her  second  century  calm  and 
assured  A  citadel  of  strength — moral  and 
Intellectual  strength — In  a  world  unsure, 
timid,  doubtful  of  Its  own  oonvlcUoika  or  Its 
will  to  defend  them 

Ood  was  good— to  you  and  to  me — when 
He  l.-d  us  to  the  doors  of  the  University  of 
San  Francisco.  We  owe  to  her  every  support 
to  make  her  sectjod  century  evsn  stronger 
In   tlxis  truublsd  and  confused  world. 

It  U  my  prayer  tixat  Ckxl  oonUnus  to  bless 
us — so  that  we  in.iy  put  to  use  what  ws 
learned  here — to  His  greater  glory— to  the 
greater  glory  of  America— and  to  the  greater 
glory  of  a  clvlllBed.  humane,  free  society. 
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QKNKRAL  EUBCTKLC  IN  SYRACUSE 
PLAYS  VITAL,  ROLE  IN  GLENN'S 
SPACE  TRIP 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Kentlemas  from 
New  York  [Mr  RuhlmahI  may  extend 
hLs  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Becoid. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RIEHLMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
out a  doubt  almost  every  pair  of  eyes  In 
the  Nation  win  be  focused  on  Cape  Ca- 


!i| 


naveral  thia  coming  Saturday  when  Ma- 
rine Lt.  CoL  John  Olenn  makes  his 
earth-orbiting  space  flight.  And  for 
every  pair  of  eyes  thus  focused  there  will 
be  a  heart  riding  along  with  Colonel 
Glenn  in  that  space  capsule. 

We  are  all  tremendously  proud  of  our 
astronauts  and  of  the  thousands  of  peo- 
ple whose  devoted  efforts  have  gone  into 
making  this  shot  possible. 

We  In  Syracuse  are  Justifiably  proud  of 
the  outstanding  role  played  by  General 
Electric  Co.  in  our  space  program.  Just  as 
we  are  proud  of  GE's  overall  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  security. 

I  am  including  at  this  point  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard  on  January  23.  outlining  in 
greater  detail  General  Electric's  contri- 
bution to  Colonel  Glenn's  upcoming 
flight. 

When  Marine  Lt  Col  John  H.  Glenn  goes 
into  orbital  flight  this  week,  a  Syracuse  In- 
dusUy  will  play  a  vital  role  In  launching  the 
astronaut  into  outer  space. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  has  developed  a 
radio  command  guidance  system  for  the 
Mercury-Atlas  rocket  which  will  carry  Glenn 
Into  the  hoped-for  three-orbital  flight. 

This  radio  guidance  system  performs  two 
functions,  OE  officials  say,  that  of  "guidance 
and  supplying  data  to  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Agency  to  assist  In  orbit  determina- 
tions " 

The  Mercury-Atlas  will  be  guided  by  radio 
commands  of  the  system  and  will  transmit  a 
signal  to  cut  off  its  rocket  engines  when  the 
precise  condlllous  required  to  insert  the  craft 
into  orbit  are  achieved 

Technicians  at  General  Electric  say  that 
In  this  three-orbital  Mercury  flight,  a  small 
addition  In  the  velocity  could  send  the 
spacecraft  into  a  larger  orbit.  To  put  the 
spacecraft  Into  an  earth-orbit,  a  velocity  In 
excess  of  17,400  miles  per  hour  is  required. 
The  Mercury  spacecraft  Is  scheduled  to  go 
into  orbit  near  Bermuda,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  100  miles. 

And  here  is  where  OEs  radio  guidance 
system  comes  Into  effect. 

Three  small  black  boxes  or  beacons,  two 
of  which  are  similar  to  two-way  radios,  will 
be  attached  to  the  rocket. 

The  Mercury-Atlas  vehicle  will  then  be  au- 
tomatically tracked  by  radar  on  the  ground 
which  win  follow  signals  from  these  black 
boxes,  or  beacons,  on  the  spacecraft.  The 
radar  determines  range  and  position. 

The  radio  guidance  system  also  has  a  rate 
subsystem  which  automatically  will  deter- 
mine the  velocity  and  acceleration  of  the 
Mercury-Atlas. 

According  to  a  O.K.  report,  this  will  be 
done  by  three  rate  antennas  which  will  re- 
ceive signals  from  guidance  equipment 
aboard  the  Atlas  launch  vehicle. 

SPLIT-8XCOND    KEPOST 

The  guidance  system,  In  turn.  wUl  take  the 
information  It  receives  on  position  and  rate 
and  process  It  through  a  computer  on  the 
ground  to  derive  corrections  In  the  flight 
path  of  the  spacecraft.  These  corrections  wlU 
be  sent  as  commands  to  the  Mercury -Atlas 
by   the  guidance  system. 

The  entire  process.  0£.  spokesmen  say, 
takes  but  a  fraction  of  a  second. 

When  conditions  are  right  and  the  proper 
velocity  and  angle  of  flight  are  achieved  to 
put  the  Mercury-Atlas  into  a  precise  orbit, 
the  guidance  system  will  signal  the  Atlas  to 
turn  off  its  engines. 

WILL   UTTES  OKsrr 

At  this  point,  the  spacecraft  will  separate 
from  the  Atlas  vehicle  and  enter  its  pre- 
scribed orbit  in  free  flight. 

Glenn's  spacecraft  will  be  tracked  by  18 
Mercury  network  stations  around  the  world 
which  win  Instantaneously  relay  communi- 


cations back  to  the  Mercury  Control  Center 
at  Cape  Canaveral. 

Retrorockets  will  be  fired  to  slow  down 
the  Mercury  spacecraft  as  it  approaches  the 
west  coast  of  North  America  and  begin  to 
start  reentry. 

Following  three  orbits,  the  spacecraft  would 
begin  to  enter  the  atmosphere  over  southern 
Florida  and  land  In  a  predeslgnated  area 
1,000  miles  southeast  of  Cape  Canaveral. 

DATA    FROM    G.E.    STSTElf 

"Trajectory  computations  will  be  made  by 
a  computer  at  the  Space  Computing  Center. 
NASA,  Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  O.E.'s  radio  guidance  system 
also  supplies  data  which  assists  in  these 
orbital  computations.  "  the  company's  spokes- 
man said. 

The  E>efense  Systems  Department  of  S3rra- 
cuse's  General  Electric  Co.  has  been  respon- 
sible, under  Air  Force  contracts,  for  the  de- 
sign, development,  production,  Installation, 
tests  and  checkout  of  radio  command  guid- 
ance systems  at  Cape  Canaveral  and  various 
missile  bases  throughout   the  country. 

NAME    KXT    PEXSONS 

Key  persons  who  have  made  significant 
technical  contributions  to  the  program  in- 
clude Richard  L.  Shetler,  general  manager  of 
the  department;  J.  K.  Records,  manager  of 
Instrumentation  and  guidance  product  sec- 
tion; Dr.  Lewis  J.  Neelands,  consultant  in 
the  D.SJ3.  responsible  for  the  technical  di- 
rection of  the  radio  guidance  program;  and 
R.  P.  Sutter,  manager  of  products  service  for 
D.8D.  which  is  responsible  for  all  radio  guid- 
ance facilities  at  missile  bases. 

Others  Include  W.  T.  Chapln,  L.  M.  Barker. 
R.  S.  Grlsettl,  who  Is  manager  of  advanced 
engineering.  C.  R.  Woods  and  E.  B.  Mullen. 


POREIGN-BORN  AMERICANS 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  nat- 
uralized American,  bom  in  the  old  coun- 
try, I  want  to  subscribe  1,000  percent  to 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter]  in  the 
House  today. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  INVESTI- 
GATION OP  PRIME  LOAN  RATES 
PART  OF  LONG-TERM  INTEREST 
BY  THE  ANTITRUST  DIVISION  IN 
PRESERVATION  OP  COMPETITION 
IN  BANKING  AND  PREVENTION  OF 
UNDUE  CONCENTRATION  IN  THE 
BANKING  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]  is  recognized  for  16 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  My  Speaker,  consid- 
erable attention  has  been  called  to  the 
recent  activities  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion In  the  field  of  banking.  Since  the 
Kennedy   administration   to<A   oflOce   a 


year  ago,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
actions  brought  by  the  Division  chal- 
lenging bank  mergers.  More  recently, 
there  has  been  activity  directed  against 
price  fixing  In  the  banking  business. 
We  have  heard  criticism  from  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  James  J.  Saxon 
alx>ut  the  Department's  activity  In  this 
field.  However,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Antitrust  Division  has  clear 
jurisdiction  in  the  field  of  banking  to 
challenge  violations  of  either  the  Sher- 
man or  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Acts. 
Moreover,  while  there  was  a  long  period 
of  time  during  the  1950's  when  few 
antitrust  cases  were  filed  against  banks, 
the  interest  of  the  Antitrust  Division  in 
preserving  competition  among  financial 
institutions  and  the  general  application 
of  the  antitrust  laws  extends  back  at 
least  to  1947,  when  the  famous  Invest- 
ment Banking  case  was  brought. 

Highlights  of  antitrust  activity  in  the 
banking  field  were  ably  presented  be- 
fore the  Independent  Bankers  Associa- 
tion January  22  by  Mr.  George  D.  Rey- 
craf  t,  Chief  of  Section  Operations  of  the 
Antitrust  Division.  This  address  pro- 
vides such  important  background  Infor- 
mation on  the  relation  between  antitrust 
and  banking  that  I  include  It  ^p  the 
Record  herewith: 

Anttthust  and  Bakking 
(By  George  D.  Reycraft) 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to 
meet  with  the  members  of  yotir  association 
to  discuss  with  you  sonxe  of  the  current 
issues  involving  antitrust  and  banking.  As 
your  president  has  suggested,  the  principal 
theme  of  my  remarks  will  be  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  19«0 — what  were  its  aims  and 
what  has  It  accomplished?  Since  no  dis- 
cussion of  the  relationship  of  antitrust  and 
banking  at  this  time  would  be  complete 
without  a  reference  to  several  other  matters 
which  are  now  current,  I  wUl  take  the  liberty 
of  expanding  my  remarks  beyond  the  strict 
limits  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act. 

Approaching  the  broad  subject  of  anti- 
trust and  banking,  flrst  of  all,  why  Is  It 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  after  many 
years  of  apparent  Inactivity  in  this  field 
considers  the  preservation  of  oranpetitlon  in 
banking  to  be  so  Important  that  It  Is  now 
devoting  as  much  time  to  this  field  as  to 
any  other  single  area  of  activity  in  oior  en- 
tire economy?  Following  a  consideration  of 
this  area  of  antitrust  policy,  I  wotild  like 
to  relate  to  it  the  I>epartment's  activities 
under  the  Bank  Merger  Act  and  disctiss  our 
approach  to  that  act.  Finally,  you  should 
be  aware  of  the  issues  which  have  been 
raised  by  the  case  filed  against  three  banks 
In  Clinton,  N.J.,  and  of  the  general  applica- 
bility of  the  antitrust  laws  to  all  phases  of 
oommerdal  banking. 

DEPABTMEKT      OP      JUSTICE      ACTIVlTt       IN      THE 
BANKINQ     nXLD 

The  Interest  of  the  Department  of  Jxistice 
In  the  preservation  of  competition  and  Inde- 
pendence of  decision  In  banking  Is  not  as 
recent  as  the  attention  given  this  activity  In 
the  past  year  would  seem  to  indicate.  As 
early  as  1947  when  the  Antitrust  Division  be- 
came heavily  Involved,  althotigh  tmsuccess- 
fully,  with  the  Investment  banking  industry, 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  recognized 
the  importance  of  preserving  competition 
among  our  financial  Institutions.  The  de- 
cision of  the  district  coxirt  In  that  case 
did  not  take  Issue  with  the  basic  competi- 
tive premise  which  led  to  the  Initiation  of 
the  litigation  but  concluded  that  the  history 
of  investment  banking  as  developed  in  the 
record  of  the  case  indicated  a  panorama  at 
competition  and  did  not  support  the  charge 
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at  tBAartrrwIda  oaomftxtcj.  WtimVbmt  we 
a«r««  ii«<h  ttaftt  toetaal  oooduaftoci  or  not 
tiMr«  afipMtfs  to  ti»v«  basa  no  rwd  tliaput* 
a«  to  tha  Importanoa  of  competition  among 
fliumcUU  Instltutlona  and  the  genenU  appU- 
cablllty  of  the  antitrust  law*  to  them. 

Later,  m  the  Sean,  Roetoock  and  Orant 
oeaee.  the  effecte  of  Intertoeidng  dlrectonttea 
naalatalned  by  Ineaatakeat  baaken  on  tlM 
boaitU  of  eoaapettBC  compenlee  ied  to  Impor- 
tant dedalona  by  tiM  oourta.  Aa  Judge 
WelnTeld  ax|»reeaed  It  in  the  Se&ra.  Boebuck 
caae  InvolTlng  the  Interlocking  directorate* 
ctf  Sidney  J.  Weinberg: 

"Oongreea  had  been  aroused  by  the  con- 
centration of  control  by  a  few  Individuals 
or  groupe  ovsr  wiuay  gigantic  corporations 
which  in  the  normal  courae  of  events  should 
have  been  in  active  and  vinrestrained  compe- 
tition. Inst— d.  aiul  because  of  such  con- 
trol, the  healthy  competition  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  had  been  stifled  or  sUm- 
Inated.  Interlocking  directorships  on  rival 
corporations  had  been  the  Instrumentality 
of  defeating  the  purpose  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  They  had  tended  to  suppress  compe- 
tition or  to  foster  joint  action  against  third 
party  oocnpetltocs.  The  continued  potea- 
tlAl  threat  to  the  competitive  system  result- 
ing from  these  conflicting  dlrectorshlpe  was 
the  evil  aimed  at.~ 

In  the  leglstetlre  field,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  for  many  years  supported  such 
bills  as  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1464  and  numerous  predecessors  of  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1980.  In  1957,  the  Attorney 
General  asked  Congress  to  amend  the  Clay- 
ton Act  to  make  clear  that  It  applies  to  all 
bank  acquisitions  and  not  only  to  those 
aocompUahad  by  the  aoqulsltlun  of  ttoclc  cir 
other  aisare  capital.  In  January  1957  the 
Attorney  Ocnaral  said  that  the  "need  (<)r 
more  effective  curbs  on  certain  bank 
mergecm,"  waa  "reoogniJied  by  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  this  Department,  and 
interested  banking  agencies  alike.  •  ■  •"  In 
1957,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  said: 

"We  are  in  accord  with  the  gener.vl  pur- 
poee  of  H  R.  3048  ( amending  Clayton  Act. 
sec.  7,  to  cover  bank  aaeeta.  as  it  now  does 
bank  stock  acquisitions).  We  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  principle  that  the  acquisition 
of  one  bank  by  another  through  purchase. 
merger,  or  consolidation  should  not  be  per- 
mitted tf  the  effect  of  the  acquisition  may 
be  substantially  to  lessen  competition.  It  is 
no  less  important  to  have  competition  in 
banking,  wtien  this  can  be  dons  soundly,  as 
It  is  in  other  ti»lA»  of  commsrce  and  in- 
dustry ' 

The  Oepart<nsBt  of  Justice  was  very  ac'.lve. 
as  yo«  know,  la  supporting  the  enactment 
of  the  Baak  Merger  Act  of  1900  although  it 
fell  short  of  the  type  of  legtslstion  ttie  Oe- 
partoMBt  ttiought  was  desirable  to  deal 
eomptetsly  with  the  problem. 

On  Uarch  SO.  19ft0.  the  Department  of  Jus- 
ties  Alsd  a  complaint  attacking  the  acquis!, 
tlon  by  Flfsumerlca  Corp.  of  the  stock  of 
California  Bank.  This  month.  In  accordance 
with  the  ittpulatcd  settlement  of  that  case. 
Western  Bancorporatlon.  the  successor  to 
Flrstamerlca.  has  announced  that  all  of  the 
stock  In  Plrst  Western  Bank  &  Trust  Co  will 
be  sold  to  a  purchaser  not  now  In  the  bank- 
ing btHtneas  within  a  few  months.  This 
means  a  newly  independent  bank  with  assets 
of  nearly  •400  million  and  65  branches  will 
result. 

So  I  think  yrm  will  agree  that  the  Interest 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  In  preventing 
excessive  concentration  in  banking  Is  not  an 
Interest  which  was  developed  In  the  past 
few  months.  Rather,  the  actions  which  have 
been  taken  such  as  filing  the  five  bank 
merger  cases  and  the  complaint  against 
service  char^  prlce-flxlng  represent  the 
culmination  of  many  years  of  concern  by 
the  Department  with  these  problems  De- 
spite some  views  to  the  contrary,  we  think 
there  to  no  doubt  that  the  public  Interest 
requires  the  preservation  of  competition  in 


banking  and  the  prevention  of  undue  con- 
centrutlon  of  banklni;  assets  In  a  few  hands. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  Industry  which 
has  about  14,000  members  onuld  not  reason- 
ably be  argued  to  be  uiKluly  ccnoentrated 
and  that  the  Urge  number  of  existing  banks 
shouM  be  taken  as  prima  facte  evidence  of  a 
high  degree  of  competition 

Tou  gentlemen  know  f»x  better  than  I  of 
the  highly  localised  nature  of  banking  and 
th.iC  It  Is  really  quite  meanlngiess  to  tell 
reaidents  even  uf  large  cities  that  there  are 
14.000  banks  In  the  United  Statea  which 
wUl  serve  them  If  they  will  only  present 
themselves  at  the  loan  desk  or  the  teller's 
window.  Even  among  the  largest  banks  such 
as  those  Invulred  la  the  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  merger  cases,  the  great  nxajorlty 
of  their  business  originates  within  the  |{e<i- 
t^raphlc  area  Immediately  adjacent  to  the 
bank's  offices  Thus  In  Philadelphia  ab<jut 
75  percent  uf  both  hanks'  loans  to  Individuals 
were  to  persons  who  lived  In  the  counties 
in  which  the  banks  had  ofllijes.  Of  course, 
.13  I'liiiis  and  cuiti'tncrs  grow  lar^cer  in  sl/js 
the  opportunities  f  )r  alternative  ch'^lces  be- 
come (greater  But  f<5r  the  vast  maj-  rity  of 
individuals  and  f  >r  small  and  medlum-sUu 
bus'.ueases  the  alternatives  are  tho«e  which 
exjust  within  their  own  city  or  town 

lite  vast  number  uf  coniinorcial  loans  made 
la  the  United  States  are  made  to  smaller 
siaed  business  Thus.  In  1955.  memt>er  banks 
ijI  the  Federal  Reserve  System  made  503  UUO 
cumnierclal  loans  to  businesses  of  under 
•oO.OUO  assets;  415,000  such  loans  to  bu.ni- 
nesses  betwt^n  gSOOOO  and  •250  000.  liC.OOO 
such  loans  to  businessss  between  g250.000 
and  tl  mi:Ui>n.  38,000  such  loans  to  busi- 
nesses between  91  and  $o  niiUluu,  ll,(X)0 
loaiu  to  businesses  >f  Ipiin  t6  to  (^6  multon. 
4  '<<)(>  1  lari.s  t.i  bu.sir.'-y-sf.t  bf'»'>'-n  1.  >  aiiU 
I1l>i)  ni:i;i  :■.  ^I'^.d  ^  r»ori  -^rr.rt-Tc-' ,i:  ;  i:  ■^  t.j 
bu.sinesses  of  over  $100  million  in  assets 
Sub." •..iritlally  the  '.inie  pattern  appears  m 
the  :9>7  survey 

Small  and  medium  slsse  bu5?!rie«8  Is  more 
de[>end»-ut  on  commercial  banks  fir  the 
funds  It  needs  than  .»iiy  iihrr  segment  cf 
borr'.wers. 

Smu!!  and  intermediate  sized  busltie&s  has 
very  little  'ppurtunity  U>  obtain  external 
fund.*  from  in.ititutional  Investors  such  as 
in?a.'an.-e  c^ -n-.f-mrles  pensian  fund*,  and 
other  flnanclal  Intermediaries,  nor  does  it 
have  any  bettsr  opportanlty  to  derive  short- 
term  working  capital  from  savings  and  loan 
assnelstlona.  mutual  ssTlaga  haaka.  sad 
similar  savings  institutions.  Tbs  oommsrclal 
bank  Is  the  primary  and  In  practice  the  only 
regular,  source  for  the  recurring  short-  and 
Intermediate- tsmi  ananctng  needs  of  smsU- 
and    In  termed  lats-slasd   business. 

The  fallacy  In  reciting  the  number  of 
banks  which  have  charters  to  make  out  a 
prima  facie  case  for  the  existence  of  compe- 
tition la  quite  clear  from  the  fact  that  one 
of  Lhess  14,000  banks  holds  4 4  percent  cf 
all  the  bank  assets  In  the  United  States 
One  percent  of  the  14.000  banks  holds  over 
SO  percent  of  thess  assets.  Atul  when  msrv- 
ers  occur  within  this  i  percent  group  on  the 
ground  that  they  need  to  be  bigger,  one  may 
wonder  what  the  fate  will  be  of  the  remain- 
ing 99  percent  and  the  50  percent  of  the 
bank  assets  they  now  hold. 

As  far  as  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
ooncemed.  It  has  long  been  our  view  that 
the  preservation  of  competition  requires  the 
preservation  of  competitors  who  are  able  to 
engage  !n  it  This  doe.s  not  mean  that  the 
antitrust  law*  guarantee  the  survival  of  the 
Inefficient  or  the  business  which  Is  unwilling 
to  compete.  But  preservation  of  a  fair 
opportunity  !•■)  ci  mj>ete  is  a  maj'-r  goal.  As 
Judge  Hand  said  some  years  ago  in  the 
Aluminum  ctise.  Congress  was  not  actuated 
In  enacting  the  antitrust  laws  by  eioiuxnlc 
mot.ves  alone      As  Judge  Hand  put  It 

"It  Is  pos.*lt'!e.  htTriTise  r.f  its  indirect  social 
or  mwal  effe-t,  to  prefer  a  syntem  of  small 
pr'jducers,    each    dependent   for    his   sue 


upon  hu  own  sklU  and  etiaraoCsr.  to  on*  Ut 
whk;h  tiM  great  mass  of  those  mgagsd  musk 
accept  the  direction  of  a  few.  Thaas  ooosld- 
eraUons.  which  ws  have  suggsstsd  only  as 
pussibls  purposss  of  ths  aot,  ws  think  the 
declsloru  prove  to  have  been  la  tact  Us 
purfxjees." 

So  even  if  tt  could  be  demoastratsd  that  a 
larger  unit  Is  mora  sAdent  tn  soaM  dsgraa 
than  a  group  of  smaller  oalta.  attelcncy 
nl  >n<<  i.*  not  our  goal.  Tha  antitrust  laws 
were  intended  to  preserva  a  society  la  which 
the  Individual  counts  and  in  which  soonomlc 
power  is  dispersed  throughout  our  society. 
This  does  not  mean  that  normal  or  vlgonma 
growth  is  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the 
Antitrust  Division  Indeed.  It  Is  aor  eonvle- 
tton  that  It  is  the  active  enfarosoMat  of  the 
antitrust  laws  which  preaams  ttie  oppor- 
tunity for  such  growth. 

The  wisdom  ui  maintaining  a  aystam  which 
distributes  ecunomic  power  throughout  our 
society  would  seem  to  require  little  elabora- 
ti  >n  In  a  country  which  was  founded  on  the 
application  of  the  aante  principle  to  political 
power  Carrying  nut  this  priadpls  our 
Constitution  provides  for  a  systacn  tn  which 
no  one  (  f  the  three  branches  of  our  I^•<leral 
O'lwnunent  la  able  to  opsrats  without  slg- 
ntflc.tnt  checks  by  the  other.  In  recognlMng 
that  most  aspects  of  govemmeat  ahouM  be 
Conducted  by  the  States  and  thsir  sabdlvl- 
slon*.  our  form  of  political  organiaatlcn 
maximizes  the  opportunity  for  <l*elslon- 
making  at  the  level  of  government  erhlch 
most  directly  involves  tiie  people  This  sys- 
tfin  provides  for  a  distribution  of  power 
which  is  designed  to  release  the  maalmum 
er.ervles  and  abilities  of  the  people.  The 
<niw  lb  of  Lmr  economic  system  has  paralleled 
our  (>)tlt:cal  system  in  its  general  derelop- 
nic'i^t  la  Kome  industries,  dus  largely  to  a 
failure  to  enforce  the  antitrust  lawa  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  significant 
and  substHuttal  departures  from  this  model 
have  occurred 

'Ihe  fibjertivee  of  the  anutrust  laws  are 
among  the  nioet  eonservatlve  of  any  of  our 
nati<Mial  legislation.  They  were  designed 
to  conserve  an  economic  and  political  system 
in  wtiich  the  decisions  are  made  by  many 
and  not  by  a  few  They  were  designed  to 
(.  .n.*er\e  the  opp<jrtunlty  of  ths  email  as 
well  as  the  large  to  engage  tn  our  economic 
life  They  were  designed  to  conserve  an 
economy  In  which  government  regulation  Is 
adopted  only  when  competition  has  failed. 
They  were  designed  to  make  competition  the 
great  regulator  of  our  economy, 

Those  who  want  to  Changs  our  system  by 
concentrating  economic  power  tn  a  few  hands 
through  mergers  and  the  formation  of  hold- 
ing companies  have  a  heavy  tmrdsn  to  sus- 
tain It  Is  not  sunclent  for  tS»«m  to  say 
that  this  Is  ths  fastest  arid  sastsst  way  to 
increase  their  slas  or  that  thsy  xMcd  to 
merge  because  there  are  othsn  which  are 
bigger  There  are  about  14,000  banks  which 
are  smaller  than  our  largest  bank  and  If  this 
argtiment  Is  aoospted  by  the  bank  regulatory 
agencies  or  the  couru  all  eflecUve  bars  on 
bank   mergers   would   be   gone. 

These  are  the  reasons  the  Dspartmsnt  al 
Justice  considers  the  preasrvstton  of  a  vigor- 
cniM  competitive  banklrvg  system  to  be  saiong 
the  foref  rxmt  of  our  goaia. 

BANK  MKXOXK  ACT  OF  IVSO 

The  alms  of  the  Bank  Uergar  Act  of  1960 
are  nic>at  clearly  set  forth  in  ths  preamhls  to 
S.  1082.  which  was  enacted  as  an  amend- 
ment to  secUon  1828  of  the  FDIC  Act.  The 
preamble  said  the  purpose  of  the  bill  was 
'Ui  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
tt>  provide  safeguards  against  mergers  and 
ct'tisoiuiatlor.s  of  banks  which  might  lessen 
competition  unduly  or  tend  asMhUy  to  cre- 
ate a  monopoly  in  the  field  of  hanking  " 

The  .Senate  report  which  aooompanlsd  the 
bin  stated  that  Its  purpose  was  'to  proetde 
for  control  of  all  mergers  by  aaast  soqulal- 
ttun  by  banks  under  the  JiirisdlctloB  of  the 
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Federal  banking  agencies  under  uniform  and 
clear  standards  calling  explicitly  for  consid- 
eration of  both  hanking  factors  and  competi- 
Uve  factors  but  without  giving  wxAm  and  con- 
trolling effect  to  any  single  factor."  The 
Senate  report  expressed  the  view  that  con- 
trols over  bank  mergers  at  that  time  were 
Incomplete  and  confusing,  particularly  with 
respect  to  competitive  factors  which  may  be 
Involved. 

The  factors  which  are  required  to  be  con- 
sidered In  granting  or  withholding  consent 
to  mergers  under  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
1980  are  the  flnanclal  history  and  condition 
of  the  bank,  the  adequacy  of  its  capital 
structure,  Its  future  earnings  prospects,  the 
general  character  of  Its  management,  the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  community  to 
be  served  by  the  bank  and  whether  or  not 
lU  corporate  powers  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  that  act  These  are  the  purely 
banking  factors  and  are  to  be  considered 
along  with  the  question  whether  the  effect 
of  the  merger  might  be  to  lessen  competi- 
tion unduly  or  to  tend  unduly  to  create  a 
monopoly.  TTje  act  requires  each  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  which  has  final  Juris- 
diction to  pass  on  the  matter  to  obtain  re- 
porU  from  the  other  two  banking  agencies 
on  the  competitive  and  monopolistic  aspects 
of  the  acquisition,  as  well  as  from  the  At- 
torney Oenernl 

It  was  proposed  during  the  dlsc\issIon  on 
the  bill  th.'it  the  bariklng  agencies  be  au- 
thorized to  request  the  views  of  the  Attor- 
ney Oenernl,  but  would  not  have  required 
them  to  do  !»o  in  every  case  This  sugges- 
tion WHS  rejected  by  the  committee  and. 
because  it  was  the  committee's  opinion  that 
It  would  be  both  appropriate  and  desirable 
In  every  case  except  an  emergency  Involving 
a  probable  falltire  of  one  of  the  merging 
banks,  for  the  banking  agency  Involved  to 
get  a  rejxirt  from  the  Attorney  General  on 
the  competitive  fact/irs  involved  In  the 
merger,  such  reports  were  made  mandatory. 
The  Senate  committee  report  also  expressed 
concern  that  the  large:  number  of  mergers 
In  recent  years,  the  vr.st  resources  Involved 
In  these  mergers,  and  the  Increases  In  the 
size  of  the  largest  banks,  particularly  those 
which  hH\c  prown  through  mergers,  all  give 
rise  Vi  conc<'rn  for  maintenance  of  vigorous 
competltl<ni  in  the  banking  system  and  in 
the  Industry  and  commerce  served  by  the 
bunking  system 

A  reduction  In  the  r, umber  of  banks  and 
the  loss  in  competition  between  merged 
banks  also  gave  the  committee  considerable 
concern  In  1950.  there  were  89  banks  ab- 
sorbed by  other  banks,  in  1961  there  were 
78  absorbed.  By  1955,  '.JSl  banks  were  being 
absorbed  annually  through  mergers  and  con- 
solidations Altogether,  between  1960  and 
1959  there  were  1,491  baiiJts  absorbed  through 
mergers  or  consolldatlms.  On  the  other 
Bide  of  the  coin.  876  new  banks  were  also 
authorlBed  but  the  n«w  banks  that  were 
authorized  neither  off.^t  In  numbers  the 
banks  atworbed  nor  In  the  size  and  im- 
portance of  tile  assets  iivallable  for  banking 
purposes.  Between  1950  and  1988,  there 
were  781  national  banks  absorbed  and  601 
State  banks  absorbed  Between  1060  and 
1958,  a  total  of  811,803,606.104  of  assets  of 
national  banks  and  •16.127,368.063  of  State 
banks  were  absorbed  by  merger.  Thus,  over 
826  billion  of  ^^snklng  resources  were  ab- 
sorl)ed  through  mergers  or  consolidations  In 
the  e-year  period  from  I960  throi^h  1968 
alone.  This  represents  about  10  percent  of 
the  assets  of  all  commercial  banks. 

It  has  been  suggest(d  on  occasion  that 
banks  should  not  be  required  to  coonpete 
like  other  segments  of  ti»e  national  economy. 
Despite  the  fact  that  banks  differ  in  many 
ways  from  other  types  of  commercial  actlv- 
ity,  there  appears  to  be  no  real  question  that 
competition  Is  an  appropriate  and  desirable 
goal  for  banking  as  in  other  areas.  While 
some  of  the  aspects  of  commercial  banking, 


such  as  the  Interest  of  depositors  in  the 
■ectirlty  of  their  deposits,  require  that  no 
bank  be  permitted  to  fall,  and  under  ex- 
isting regulations,  bank  failures  have  been 
reduced  virtually  to  aero,  nevertheless,  the 
ordinary  rules  of  competition  can  work  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  banking  field. 
The  Senate  oommlttee  said  In  Its  report  on 
S.  1062  the  following: 

"Vigorous  competition  between  strong,  ag- 
gressive, and  sound  banks  is  highly  desirable; 
lack  of  competition,  restraints  on  cKHspetl- 
tion.  and  monopolistic  practices  are  unde- 
sirable. Competition  in  banking  takes  many 
forma — competition  for  deposits  by  individ- 
uals and  corporations  and  by  personal  and 
buslneas  depKisltors;  competition  for  Indi- 
vidual, btisiness,  and  governmental  loans; 
competition  for  services  of  various  sorts. 
Competition  for  deposits  Increases  the 
amounts  available  for  loans  for  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  Nation's  Industry 
and  commerce.  Competition  for  loans  gives 
the  borrowers  better  terms  and  better  serv- 
ice and  furthers  the  development  of  Industry 
and  commerce.  Vigorous  competition  In 
banking  stimulates  competition  in  the  en- 
tire economy,  In  Industry,  commerce,  and 
trade.  There  is  no  question  that  competition 
is  desirable  in  banking,  and  that  competitive 
factors  should  be  considered  in  all  aspects  of 
the  supervision  and  regulation  of  banks." 

Preservation  of  competition  does  not  re- 
quire unrestricted  competition  to  the  extent 
that  failure  of  a  bank  will  be  tolerated  as 
the  end  result  of  vigorous  and  aggressive 
competition.  Banks  cannot  be  permitted  to 
fall  and  under  existing  Federal  regulation, 
there  Is  very  little  danger  that  they  will. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  no  quarrel 
with  those  bank  mergers  which  are  required 
because  there  Is  a  reasonable  probability  of 
the  ultimate  failure  of  the  bank  to  be  ac- 
quired or  where  there  is  genuinely  inade- 
quate management  to  the  extent  that  the 
acquired  bank's  future  prospects  are  possible 
failure,  where  an  acquired  bank  is  a  prob- 
lem bank  with  Inadequate  capital  or  unsound 
assets  and  its  acquisition  may  be  the  best 
means  of  dealing  with  the  situation  or  where 
the  acquired  bank  has  no  adequate  provision 
for  management  succession  or  Its  manage- 
ment is  Incompetent. 

If  an  acquired  bank  is  an  uneconomic  unit 
or  too  small  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  com- 
munity by  providing  loans  of  sufllclent  size, 
or  by  providing  needed  banking  facilities, 
merger  may  be  one  answer,  but  It  Is  not  the 
only  answer.  To  the  extent  that  banks 
ore  undercapitalized,  serious  consideration 
shotild  be  given  to  the  possibilities  of  raising 
capital  through  means  available  to  all  busi- 
nesses to  do  so.  But  none  of  these  situa- 
tions should  be  assumed  to  exist.  There 
should  be  a  strict  burden  of  proof  on  the 
banks  applying  for  merger  to  meet  one  of 
these  requirements.  We  submit  that  it  was 
not  Congress'  Intention  to  submerge  con- 
siderations of  competition  Just  because  the 
banking  factors  were  satisfactory  and  argued 
neither  for  nor  against  the  merger. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1900  are  difficult  to  assess  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Since  the  act  was  passed  there  have  been 
approximately  233  approvals  by  the  banking 
agencies  of  mergers  and  12  denials.  Three 
national  bank  applications  have  been  disap- 
proved and  nine  State  bank  applications. 
Approximately  44  applications  are  being  proc- 
essed and  hearings  have  been  held  on  several 
of  them.  As  you  know,  four  of  the  approved 
applications  are  In  litigation  at  the  present 
time. 

One  important  accomplishment  which  can 
be  traced  to  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  is 
the  decision  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency to  hold  open  hearings  on  bank  mergers 
which  have  particular  public  impcutance  and 
as  to  which  the  expression  of  views  has  been 
requested  by  interested  parties.    The  hearing 


which  was  held  on  the  Flnt  National  City 
application  and  the  National  Bank  of  Detroit 
application  represent  Important  steps  for- 
ward procednrally. 

Equally  Important  has  been  tbe  decision  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  announce  the 
vote  of  the  Board  on  applications  submitted 
to  it,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  bank  mergers 
of  particular  public  impcotance. 

General  Application  of  the  Antitrust  Laws 
to  Banking 
I  would  next  like  to  dei>art  from  the  area 
of  mergers  to  discuss  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  bsnkli^  generally.  I  sug- 
gest that  there  is  no  serious  doubt  that  the 
Sherman  Act  applies  to  banking  to  the  same 
extent  to  which  it  applies  to  all  other  com- 
mercial activity  In  the  United  States.  This 
means  that  price  fixing  In  terms  of  service 
charges.  Interest  rates,  or  any  other  charges 
which  banks  impose  would  violate  section  1 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  It  means  that  alloca- 
tion of  customers  by  geographic  area  or  by 
types  of  customers  would  be  a  pw  se  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws.  It  means  that 
agreements  with  correspondents  not  to  com- 
pete with  them  for  banking  btisiness  is  a 
per  se  violation  of  the  antitmst  laws.  It 
means  that  monopolization  of  banking  would 
violate  the  antitrust  laws. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  Department 
of  Justice  last  month  filed  Its  first  action 
charging  banks  with  agreeing  on  the  service 
charges  to  be  made  to  their  customers.  This 
action  involves  the  not  unusual  charge  of 
price  fixing,  but  does  represent  the  first  ap- 
plication of  the  antitrust  laws  to  banks  in- 
volving this  type  of  activity.  There  are 
other  Investigations  pending  in  the  area  of 
service  charges.  You  should  be  aware  that 
while  the  action  filed  in  New  Jersey  was  filed 
as  a  civil  suit  under  section  1  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  the  Sherman  Act  does  provide  for  crimi- 
nal penalties,  including  850,000  fine  and 
1  year  in  Jail  for  individuals  violating  the 
act.  It  is  the  normal  practice  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  proceeding  against 
per  se  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  pro- 
ceed by  way  of  indictment.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Clinton  case  was  the  first  of  its  type  it  was 
the  Department  s  conclusion  that  a  civil  ac- 
tion would  be  appropriate. 

You  may  be  interested  In  consiilting  the 
September  1946  Supplement  to  Paton's  Di- 
gest, edited  by  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation ftnd  which  deals  with  bankers'  legal 
problems.  Among  other  things  that  opinion 
says:  "The  effect  of  a  clearinghouse  rule 
fixing  a  minimum  scale  of  uniform  charges 
for  collecting  out-of-town  checks  Is  to  con- 
trol the  price  of  thU  type  at  service  In  that 
locality.  If  this  type  of  servtec  le  considered 
trade  or  commerce  within  tbe  Sherman  Act. 
then  it  would  seem  to  be  a  violation  per  se 
under  •  •  •  the  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co. 
opinion   (310  UJ5.  180  (1940))." 

So  you  will  see  that  on  occasion  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  does  agree  with  the 
Antitrust  Division. 

In  conclusion,  I  suggest  that  greater  com- 
petition in  banking  In  the  smaller  cities  of 
our  country  is  as  important  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  free  enterprise  system  as  in  our 
larger  cities.  The  opportunities  and  alterna- 
tives available  to  Individuals  and  biisinesses 
located  In  small  towns  are  nmally  far  more 
restricted  than  In  oiu-  major  cities.  I  suggest 
that  neither  the  Independent  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation nor  the  Department  of  Justice  can 
consistently  advocate  competition  in  bank- 
ing in  larger  cities  without  applying  these 
principles  with  equal  force  In  all  cities  and 
towns. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  waa  granted  to  Mr. 
Pat  MAN  for  15  minutes  today. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congrsssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
w£M  granted  to: 

Mr.  Walt««. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Lanktokd. 

Mr.  POGAiTY  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1760.  An  act  to  MtAblish  the  Great 
Baaln  National  Park  In  Nevada,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 


pursuant  to  title  38.  United  State*  Code, 
section  331  (H  Doc  No  317);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1803  A  letter  from  the  AaaUtant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  quarterly  report 
of  Federal  contribution*  for  the  quarter 
ending  September  30,  IJXJl.  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amend- 
ed,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

1604  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. General  Service*  Administration,  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  on  records  proposed  for  dis- 
posal under  the  law:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration 

1605  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator General  ServUea  Administration 
tran«mltttnj?  a  report  of  the  status  nf  c(jn- 
structlon.  alteration  or  acqul.nltlon  of  public 
buildings  authorized  pursviant  to  the  Pub- 
lic BullrllnKS  Act  of  1959  i  40  U  S  C  810.  at  )  . 
to  the  Ciinmlttee  on  Public  Works 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HH  157  An  act  to  change  the  nan\e  of 
the  Playa  del  Rey  Inlet  and  Harbor  Venice, 
Calif  ,  to  the  "Marina  del  Rey.  Los  Angeles, 
CalU  ■' 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  15  minutes  pm.> 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  January  29.  1982. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1603  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice.  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States,  held 
in  Washington.  DC.  September  20  21,    1961, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printlnu:  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Joint 
ConiniUtee  on  the  Disposition  cf  Ejce<-utlve 
Piipers       House   Report   No    1293       Report  on 

the  dl.';p"sUioii  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
execiJtive  depar'nients  Ordered  to  be 
printed 

PUBUC    BIIJ^    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows- 

By  Mr  HALPERN 
HR  9916  A  bin  providing  for  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States  to  es- 
tablish a  hospital  In  Uie  State  of  New  York 
especially  e<iulpped  for  the  treatment  of  per- 
sons addicted  to  the  use  of  hablt-formlng 
drugs  to  t.^ie  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By   Mr     LANKFORD 
HR  9917    A  bill  to  amend   title  n  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to  provide 
special  pay  for  members  of  the  service  bands: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

By   Mr     MORRIS 
H  R  9918.  A    bill    to    donate    to    the    Zunl 
Tribe    approximately    610    acres   of    federally 
owned    land,    to   the   Committee   on   Interior 
iind  I:usular  .Affairs 


By  Mr    MORRIS  (by  requMt)  : 

H  R  9919  A  bin  to  authorUw  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct.  oi>erate. 
and  maintain  the  Marble  Canyon  project, 
and  for  other  purpose*;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  In*ulax  Affairs. 
By  Mr    RAINS 

H  R  9930  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  that  the  Insurance 
premiums  on  PHA-lnsured  one-  to  four- 
family  mortgages  shall  be  waived  by  the 
Federal  Government  where  the  mortgacor 
Is  a  serviceman  inducted  or  called  to  active 
duty  in  the  Armed  Force*  after  1940,  and  for 
other  purpcjaes;  bo  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing  and   Curiency 

Hs  Mr    TAYLOR 

l<  R  99J1  A  bill  to  extend  the  purchase 
(>r<'t;ram»  lor  mica  and  beryl  orea  to  June  30. 
1966.  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
firren   y 

By  Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texae: 

H  H  9W22  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
states  Code,  to  authorize  the  furnishing  of 
hiKspital  and  medical  care  (Including  out- 
piitient  treatment)  to  peacetime  veterans 
-NUiTering  from  noncompensable  aenrlce-con- 
iu-<'ted  dlsabUitle*.  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
er.iru".   Affairs 

By  Mr  TEAUUE  of  Texas  (by  request  i 

H  R  9923  A  bill  Ui  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Cvxle.  so  as  to  revise  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability and  death  pension  authortxed  by  the 
VL'tirans"  Pc  islon  Act  of  1959;  to  the  Com- 
niutee  ,)n  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R  9924  A  bill  to  amend  section  411  of 
title  J8  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion payments  to  widows  with  one  or  more 
children,  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
A!T  lira 

H  R  9925  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
i^'a'.es  Code,  to  permit  for  1  year  the  grant- 
ing of  national  service  life  Insurance  to  vet- 
era:is  of  service  after  October  7,  1040;  to 
provide  a  double  indemnity  feature  In  such 
Infiurance;  to  permit  for  1  year  veterans  with 
bervtce-connected  du>abllltles  leas  than  total 
to  obtain  disability  income  protection  under 
8U<'h  Insurance,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr    WALTER 

H  R  9926  A  bill  to  codify,  with  cerUln 
amendments  thereto,  chapter  19  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code,  entitled  "Admln- 
l.Htrative  Procedure  ",  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   WHARTON: 

H  J  Res  609  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  Uj  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  prohibiting  the  UB.  Govern- 
ment from  engaging  In  business  in  competi- 
tion with  Its  citizens;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jadlrlary 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Proposed  Code  of  Federal  Administratioa 
Procedure 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  pennstlvawta 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA  n  VES 

Friday.  January  26.  1962 

Mr  WALTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RrcoRD.   I   mclude  the  following   state- 

mt'nt : 

Representative  Pkancis  E.  W.ALrea  an- 
nounced today  that  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee   on    Administrative    Law    of    the    House 


Committee  (ui  the  Judiciary  would  shortly 
consider  a  number  of  bills  concerned  with  the 
administrative  and  regulatory  agencies  One 
of  these,  an  elat>orate  revision  of  the  Ad- 
mlnutratlve  Procedure  Act  drafted  by  a 
committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
w.is  Introduced  today  by  Mr  Walter,  chair- 
man of  the  special  subcommittee 

Mr  Wai-teb  m  the  1940'8  led  the  move- 
ment to  establish  a  uniform  administrative 
prtK-edure  which  would  protect  the  rights 
of  Individuals  t)efore  the  Federal  agencies 
He  w.is  the  sponsor  of  the  Walter-Logan  Act 
which  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  and 
vetoed  by  the  President  In  1941  Five  years 
later  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Procedure  he  led  In  the  pas- 
sage uf  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

In  introducing  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's proposed  code  of  Federal  administra- 


tive procedure    Mr    Waltcb  made  the  follow- 
ing .statement 

There  Is  universal  agreement  that  the 
administrative  and  regulatory  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  enormous 
power  and  by  their  p>ollclee  and  decisions 
affeot  the  well-being  of  great  Industries  and 
the  everyday  life  of  our  whole  people.  There 
Is  equal  agreement  that  the  great  regulatory 
agencies  have  not  functioned  as  effectively 
as  they  should,  and  have  failed  in  many 
Instances  to  serve  the  public  Interest  and 
need.  Among  those  who  have  been  per- 
sonally Involved  in  the  process  there  also  Is 
a  strong  sense  that  the  entire  administra- 
tive and  regulatory  process  has  proved  un- 
satisfactory In  many  respects  as  It  touches 
the  rights  and  Interests  of  Individual 
citizens 

"The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
act  on  both  fronts     It  must  insure  that  the 
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agencies,  especially  tliose  which  are  In  ef- 
fect arms  of  the  Cc>agress,  perform  their 
major  function  of  policymaking  with  greater 
effectiveness.  And  It  must  Insure  that  the 
rights  of  Individual  parties  to  agency  pro- 
cf»edlngs  are  properly  guarded. 

The  bill  I  have  Jxst  Introduced  Is  pri- 
marily designed  to  se<-ure  fair  treatment  for 
anyone  Involved  In  the  administrative  proc- 
ess, both  before  the  agencies  and  on  review 
In  the  courts.  In  many  respects  It  does  no 
more  than  restate  the  Intention  of  Congress 
in  passing  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
in  1946  and  correct  the  misunderstandings 
of  that  act  and  tts  purposes  by  the  agrnclee 
and  courts 

"While  I  do  not  aeree  with  the  bill  in 
every  detail  I  have  Invroduced,  I  feel  it  will 
serve  as  an  excellent  basis  for  consideration 
and  discussion  out  of  which  should  come 
improvements  in  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 
"When  the  present  law  was  enacted  In 
1946  It  wafl  contemplated  that  It  would  be 
reviewed  in  the  light  of  experience.  We  have 
now  had  enough  experience  to  know  the 
changes  that  are  need  ?d  to  protect  our  peo- 
ple In  dealUig  with  th.?  ndminlstratlve  agen- 
cies of  our  Oovernmer.t. 

"We  also  must  consider  other  changes  In 
the  extetlii«  laws  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  enabling  the  agercles.  particularly  the 
indei>endent  agencle*;,  to  achieve  their 
broiider  |)ubllc  objectives  more  successfully. 
Cert.iln  of  UicLr  proolems  and  difllcultlee 
have  been  established  in  the  course  of  very 
thorough  hearings  by  a  number  of  commit- 
tee"; Tlie  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Procedure  Intends  to  seek  practical  solutions 
to  those  problems  so  far  as  they  may  be 
w;thln  Its  jurisdiction. 

'In  an  economy  so  complfx  as  ours,  the 
continued  failure  of  the  agencies  to  make 
p<Mlcy  wisely  and  with  Imagination  Is  likely 
to  Involve  our  people  In  recurring  crimes  a's 
workers.  h:ve«tors.  and  consumers. 

"It  la  the  duty  of  th(  Congress  to  do  every- 
thlrkg  In  Its  power  to  see  that  these  crises 
with  their  nccompai-.lraent  of  otjnfuslon  and 
breakdown.s  and  losses  should  not  occur  " 


Partnerskip  in  Health 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    IHoOc:    IM.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSirNTATIVES 

Friday.  January  26.  1962 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
address  delivered  by  me  at  the  National 
Hemophilia  Foundation  luncheon  at  the 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel  New  York  City,  on 
January  13.  1962: 

Rkuakkb    or    Hon.    Johh    E.    Focabtt.    U.S. 

RaPRESENTATrVE.        SlX  OND        Co  N(»KSSION AL 

District  or  Rhode  Island,  at  National 
Hemophu-Ia  Foundation  Luncheon  on 
Saturoat,  Janvart  13.  1962.  at  12  Noon  at 
•nrr  Statler-Hiiton  Hote  .  New  York 
Crrr 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  Invited 
to  address  a  group  whose  Interests  In  Improv- 
ing the  Nation's  health  run  parallel  to  my 
own.  Not  only  are  we  all  interested  in  as- 
suring a  healthy  and  prosperous  Nation,  but 
the  efforts  of  such  voluntary  health  agencies 
aa  tlie  National  Hemophilia  Fotindation  Ulus- 
Irate  the  kind  of  hand-ln-hand  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Government  which  is  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  those  of  as  who  are 
privileged  to  play  a  role  In  the  development 
of  Federal  health  programs. 

In  this  period  when  some  are  wondering 
If  the  Increasing  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment in  research  may  perhaps  be  a  threat  to 
other  sources  of  research  support.  I  would 
like  to  give  you  some  Impression  of  the  ways 
In  which  Federal  actlvlUes  are  cooperative 
and  supplemental  without  being  dominating. 
I  can  select  no  better  instance  of  partnership 
In  health — governmental  and  voluntary— 
than  the  National  Hemophilia  Foundation. 
L«t  me  say  that  my  own  interests  in  the 
fields  of  medicine  and  health  have  grown  with 
the  years  I  have  been  in  Congress,  repre- 
senting the  Second  District  of  Rhode  Island, 
for  over  20  years  now,  and  for  a  major  part  of 
that  time  I  have  had  the  rare  oppjortunlty  and 
responsibility  of  being  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. In  this  period  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  ever-greater  Impact  that 
the  Federal  research  expenditures  are  hav- 
ing on  research  progmms  in  the  life  sciences. 
For  those  who  fear  a  suppression  of  pri- 
vate expenditures  as  Federal  activity  in- 
creases in  support  of  biomedical  research. 
I  can  only  say  that  there  are  so  many  prob- 
lems of  disease  remaining  before  us  that 
there  are  problems  enough  for  all. 

For  those  who  say  that  the  jjercentagc  of 
non-Federal  funds  has  greatly  decreased  in 
relation  to  Federal  funds,  over  the  past  20 
years,  I  have  a  ready  answer.  While  the  per- 
centage of  non -Feder.il  funds  has  decreased, 
there  has  at  the  same  time  been  a  remark- 
able increase  in  the  actual  amount  of  non- 
Federal  assistance  to  medical  research.  In 
1&40,  some  $42  million  w.is  spent  by  non- 
Federal  sources  for  medical  research;  today 
the  amount  Is  estlmnted  to  be  around  $335 
million.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  clear 
proof  that  Federal  funds  have  stimulated, 
rather  than  suppressed,  private  expenditures 
for  medical  research. 

For  those  whose  doubts  linger,  let  me 
come  back  to  this  foundation,  whose  board 
of  trustees  and  those  present  today  repre- 
sent several  thousand  dedicated  workers  do- 
ing their  part  to  combat  one  well-known  but 
r.tre  disease. 

By  iu  nature,  hemophilia  is  a  rare  disease. 
Yet  every  literate  man  knows  that  its  in- 
fluence may  well  have  changed  the  course 
of  Etu-opean  history  because  Queen  'Victoria 
happened  to  carry  the  gene  of  this  disease, 
and  through  her  daughters  carried  it  Into 
the  reigning  houses  of  Spain  and  Russia. 
The  bleeder's  disease  may  appear  in  any 
family;  when  it  appears  in  a  family  In  high 
position — Buch  as  the  laet  czar  of  Russia — 
It  may  promote  the  interests  of  a  Rasputin 
and  influence  vast  events.  But  wherever  It 
appears  It  visits  tragic  difficulties  which 
those  of  us  more  fortunate  hardly  realize. 
Perhaps  it  is  well  for  us  to  try  to  imagine 
what  it  would  be  like  to  be  afraid  that  ths 
common,  everyday  task  of  brushing  one's 
teeth  might  expose  us  to  the  possibility  of 
a  dangerous  loss  of  blood.  This  frightening 
prospect  Is  Just  one  of  the  daily  burdens  of 
the  sufferer  from  hemophilia. 

It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  your  founda- 
tion to  disseminate  Jtist  this  kind  of  inXor- 
mation.  The  greater  the  public  understand- 
ing of  the  disease,  the  greater  the  support 
of  research  In  hemophilia. 

The  work  done  by  your  foundation  since 
Its  inception  In  1948  Is  impressive  indeed. 
As  members  of  this  group  you  have  been 
responsible  for  the  raising  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  be  used  In  the  treatment  and  care 
of  the  aflUcted,  through  your  several  State 
and  local  groups. 

Althotigh  you  are  a  relative  newcomer  in 
the  field  of  public  health,  I  am  sure  that 
the  families  with  afflicted  children  never 
questioned  the  newness  of  your  help  but 
were  grateful  that  someone  was  interested 
enough  to  give  them  assistance  as  well  as 
helping  to  supply  the  large  quantities  of 
blood  so  often  needed. 

Although  you  are  a  relatively  small  or- 
ganization in  the  field  of  public  health,  I  am 


sure  that  the  husbands  with  hemophilia 
never  questioned  the  alae  at  the  organiza- 
tion that  helped  them  get  and  hold  a  Job 
so  that  th^  could  be  nseful  and  productive 
members  of  society.  It  la  not  the  sise  of  an 
organization  that  la  Important:  It  Is  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  ot  the  organisation. 
These  quallUes  are  needed  In  the  alleviation 
of  human  suffering.  And  this  foundation 
has  been  able  to  fill  a  human  need  which 
others  have  left  unanswered. 

It  would  be  difflciUt  to  say  which  of  your 
many  activities  is  the  more  important.  The 
grants  and  fimds  given  lor  reeearch  and 
fellowships  are  important,  but  not  more 
so  than  the  financial  assistance  you  give 
to  hemophilia  victims.  Your  registration 
of  all  hemophiliacs,  your  educational  ef- 
forts with  them,  and  yoiu-  help  in  the 
maintenance  of  blood  and  plasma  banks 
are  equally  Important  and  beyond  mere 
praise — a  worthy  effort  of  which  you  may 
be  Justly  proud. 

But  all  of  our  efforts  in  medical  research 
are  completely  overshadowed  by  the  prob- 
lems of  disease  and  disability  still  confront- 
ing us.  I  would  like  to  restate  my  views, 
briefly,  here,  today. 

The  conquest  of  commimlcable  diseases 
in  the  first  half  of  this  century  has  shifted 
the  emphasis  in  medical  research  to  the 
chronic,  metabolic  and  degenerative  dis- 
orders. Apart  from  the  tragedy  and  un- 
happlness  they  cause,  disease  and  disability 
are  estimated  to  cost  this  Nation  $35  billion 
a  year.  Only  through  medical  research  and 
its  application  can  these  losses  be  reduced 
In  the  1930's  It  became  apparent  that  a 
major  trend  in  the  country  was  toward 
an  aging  population,  with  more  and  more 
people  subject  to  chronic  diseases  whose 
control  would  be  more  and  more  essential. 
Accordingly.  Congress  In  1937  established 
a  National  Cancer  Institute,  and  by  1949 
six  additional  research  Institutes  had  been 
authorized  for  the  Inveetlgatlon  of  other 
specific  disease  categories.  I  am,  of  course, 
referring  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  chief  research  arm  at  the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  chronic  diseases  are 
reflected  in  the  names  of  some  of  these 
InsUtutes — Arthritis  and  ACctaboUc  Dis- 
eases. Cancer.  Heart.  Mental  Health,  Nem-o- 
ioglcal  Diseases  and  Blindness.  And  this  is 
proper,  in  my  view,  when  you  realize  that 
there  are  more  tJian  70  milllan  people  in 
this  country  with  one  or  more  chronic 
diseases. 

The  role  that  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  plays  in  biomedical  research  today  is 
a  significant  one.  'While  It  la  carrying  on 
scientific  work  In  its  Institute  laboratories — 
there  are  8,700  workers  at  the  HIH— It  U 
suppc»-ting  individual  investlgaton  through- 
out the  Nation.  To  realize  the  pervasiveness 
of  this  influence  one  has  only  to  scan  the 
medical  literature. 

Now,  hemophUia  is  one  of  the  chronic  dis- 
eases I  was  talking  about  which  NIH  is  com- 
bating. Practically  all  of  the  leading  re- 
search scientists  working  on  hemophilia  in 
the  United  States  today  acknowledge  the 
support  of  the  Public  Healtii  Service.  This 
suppKwt  is  coming  from  a  variety  of  Institutes 
and  Divisions  at  NIH.  and  covers  a  wide 
spectrum  of  research  in  hemophilia. 

Again,  one  of  the  leading  centers  for  tlie 
care  and  study  of  hemophilia  has  grown  Up 
here  In  New  York  City  under  the  auspices  of 
a  variety  of  organizations.  This  is  at  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  and  I  am  proud  to  note  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  supports  many  of 
the  investigations  at  this  center. 

I  was  also  happy  to  learn  that  the  National 
Hemophilia  Foundation  is  supporting  a  proj- 
ect at  Mount  Sinai  to  develop  a  mare  effective 
means  of  the  production  at  blood  plasma 
through  a  new  "deep  freeae"  project.  I  un- 
derstand that  it  is  hoped  that  by  freezing 
and  storing  the  blood  plasma  at  minus  93" 
C. — instead  of  minus  30*  or  40*  C. — a  more 
efficient  product  wUl  be  produced  which  will 
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retain  a   high    degree  of   coagulation    factor 
and  will  store  for  longer  periods. 

Fifeanwblle.  I  have  learned,  the  clinical 
center  at  NTH  la  pvirBiilng  studies  on  the 
biochemistry  of  blood  coagxilatlon  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  development  of 
better  forma  of  therapy  for  various  congeni- 
tal and  acquired  blood  diseases. 

It  was  tremendously  reassxirlng  to  me  tu 
learn  that  even  so  rare  a  disease  as 
hemophilia  Is  being  attacked  by  Joint  Fed- 
eral and  private  efforts.  This  working 
together  to  overcome  a  common  scourge  Is 
the  kind  of  cooperative  effort  that  Is  moving 
us  all  forward  In  our  advance  against  illness 
and  disease.  This  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  very  kind  of  Government  and  n  )n- 
governmental  cooperation  which  we  In  Con- 
gress hope  to  stimulate 

I  am  convinced  that  the  remarkable  prog- 
ress that  we  have  made  In  the  past  has  been 
the  result  of  this  sort  of  siistalned,  coopera- 
tive effort  among  a  variety  of  organizations 
at  the  local.  State  and  National  level.  Many 
factors  He  t>ehlnd  this  remarkable  growth 
AmiJiig  these  factors  is  the  publics  Interest 
111  health,  aa  manifest  In  Increased  tax- 
iufjported  programs  as  well  as  In  the  rise  of 
the  national  voluntary  health  organlzatkms 

As  I  have  observed  this  Increased  Interest 
and  conftdence  grow  through  the  years  I 
have  come  firmly  to  believe  that  every  Amer- 
ican shares  with  me  the  desire  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  assure  the  best  medical 
care,  treatment,  and  rehablUtatlun  fur  <ill 
uur  citizens  who  may  be  physically  afflicted 
By  doing  so  we  may  avert  some  of  the  annual 
loss  In  human  productivity,  which  contrib- 
utes to  the  mainstream  of  our  economy,  but 
this  Is  not  our  sole  or  even  main  obllgatlun 

For.  as  our  Nation  has  assumed  new  lead- 
ership In  the  medical  sciences,  we  have 
demonstrated  our  adherence  to  the  moral 
principle  that  human  lives  are  Inherently 
precious  We  then  have  the  obligation  U)  up- 
hold OUT  American  heritage  of  humanltaniin 
concern  for  the  handicapped -as  the  Na- 
tional Hemophilia  Foundation  has  been  s<> 
successful  In  doing 

In  this  connection,  I  cannot  say  too  much 
In  favor  of  the  Importance  of  the  personal 
services  that  the  foundation  offers  to  hemo- 
philia victims  and  their  families  Local 
clinics  and  patient  services  mean  much  to 
a  person  who  may  need  continuing  cart- 
throughout  life  Families  have  U>  be  helped 
in  their  Internal  adjustments;  employment 
and  other  8<x:lal  problems  must  be  solved 
Research  and  patient  services  are  rect>g- 
nlzed  by  this  foundation  to  be  two  pha-ses 
of  one  program 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  executive 
committee  of  the  foundation  haa  decided  i" 
broaden  Its  program  to  include  victims  of  a 
number  of  rare  blood  disease.^  related  t<< 
hemophilia  As  I  understand  It.  all  person.s 
afflicted  with  Inherited  defliclencles  of  the  co- 
agulation factors  will  now  t)e  Included  In 
the  foundation's  research  program.  This 
represents  your  desire  to  serve  more  people 
who  have  similar  problems,  and  It  also  re- 
flects your  desire  to  keep  In  step  with  the 
expansion  of  the  Nation's  total  medical  re- 
search effort,  as  outlined  by  the  Pre.sldent 
In   his  message  to  Congress  last  year. 

Medical  science  is  making  great  strides, 
however  small  they  may  seem,  at  times. 
In  Its  conquest  of  the  dread  diseases.  We 
know  much  more  than  we  knew  10  years  ago, 
or  5  years  ago,  or  even  a  year  ago.  But  to 
continue  to  know  more  we  must  have  many 
new  research  facilities,  and  many,  niany 
more  trained  Investigators. 

.A-  President  Kennedy  said  last  year.  The 
ne.<t  lu  vears  will  require  a  vast  expansion  of 
thl.s  Nation's  present  total  effort  In  medical 
research.  If  knowledge  Is  to  keep  pace  with 
human  progress." 

He  concluded.  In  part,  that  "The  health  oX 
the  American  people  must  ever  be  safe- 
guircled.   It  must  ever  be  Improved      A.s  long 


as  people  are  stricken  by  disease  which  we 
have  the  ability  tf)  [prevent.  a.s  long  as  ;>eoi);f 
are  chained  by  a  disability  which  can  be 
reversed,  as  long  as  needless  death  takes  its 
toll,  then  American  health  will  be  iinhnlshed 
business." 

We  cannot  afford  to  slow  down  the  rese.irt  h 
momentum  that  has  been  so  carefully  and 
painstakingly  built  up  over  the  years  That 
is  why  I  un;e  you  to  Join  me  In  lellinK  the 
people  in  your  organization.  In  the  areas 
where  you  have  a  voice,  how  im[>ort«nt  It  Is 
that  nothing  Interfere  with  the  rising  tide  of 
medical  research  in  this  Nation 

It  is,  of  course,  gratifying  to  know  of  the 
President's  deep  personal  Interest  in  health 
and  medical  research,  and  I  believe  he  Ls  most 
serious  In  his  desire  to  direct  our  best  efforts 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  Nations 
health.  I  am  fully  confident  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  move  to  forward  research 
fur  the  benefit  wi  all    .f  the  American  peuple 

For  my  part.  I  shall  do  what  I  can  m  Con- 
gress to  support  medical  and  health  related 
research  m  Onvernmental  agencies  We  can- 
not do  without  some  of  these  Federal  ac- 
tivities I  might  mention  here  Uie  recent 
discovery  by  Federal  at<enta  that  unsafe  bliMxl 
w.«  being  processed  and  mislabeled  In  the 
New  York  area  This  discovery  was  made 
because  the  dovernment  miVintaln.i  stand- 
ards for  the  production  of  bltxKl  products 
which  can  damage  or  kill  If  they  are  n.)t 
properly  handled  Every  manufacturer  and 
every  prcxluct  must  be  approved  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Fortunately  the  blood 
was  detected  to  t>e  faulty,  in  time  so  that 
there  were  no  fatalities  or  Illnesses  Tlie  sig- 
nificance of  this  actlrm  will  be  clear  to  you 
whii  Work  with  people  who  must  have  quan- 
tities of  unadulterated  bloi)d  to  save  their 
lives  I  think  all  .^merlcans  iire  reassured 
to  le.irn  that  a  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  safeguarding  the  interest  of  any 
one  .)f  us  wht).  at  any  time,  may  have  to  use 
blood  and  bl.>fxl  prxlucts  I  hnjie  that  ihl.s 
fact,  and  not  the  publicity  over  the  disc. ivery 
of  defective  blixxl.  is  the  fact  that  remains 
with  the  American  public 

I  am  convinced,  that  with  research  .sup- 
port continuing  to  expand  with  all  of  ua 
working  together,  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  science  will  f^nd  the  cure  for 
hemophilia   and    other   chronic    diseases 

T^^ere  are  some  areas  >f  hope  for  a  cure  f. >r 
hem  iphllia  I  .un  told  Research  may  reveal 
a  d.etary  .supplement  that  may  cntrol  the 
disorder  There  is  some  progress  In  the  at- 
tempt to  l».->late  the  antihemophilic  factor 
In  the  bli>)d  There  are  prospects  for  im- 
pr^ved  treatment  of  henMphlMa  especially  In 
the  case  of  improved  antihemophilic 
gl  >buUn 

B'l?  and  I  repeat  to  continue  this  progress 
and  Increase  the  prospects  for  Improved 
treatment,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
sl.)W  down  In  our  research  efforts.  Through 
the  activities  ui  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  voluntary  agencies  and,  as  with 
this  foundatl.)n.  through  the  Joint  activities 
of  both— we  ihare  In  the  responsibilities  and 
the  rewards  of  the  conquest  of  disease  Only 
by  working  harder  than  ever,  and  by  working 
In  harmony,  can  we  succeed. 


The  Future  of  Oar  Service  Bands 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  UNKFORD 

or    MASTLAWD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  26.  1962 

Mr  LANKFORD  Mr  Speaker,  today 
I  have  Introduced  legi.slation  which,  if 
enacted,  would  provide  for  special   pay 


for  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Army  Band. 
the  U  S  Navy  Band,  the  U.S.  Marine 
Coips  Band,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
B.iad 

I  am  convinced  that  It  is  imperative 
thai  the  leKlslation  I  have  propoeed  be 
enacted  immediately.  The  reasons  have 
best  been  stated  by  Mr.  Phil  Puller  in 
the  September  1961  Lssue  of  "The  School 
Musician,"  and  I  quote: 

4  It  Is  Important  to  citizens  of  this  coun- 
uy  that  they  be  represented  by  the  best 
and  when  these  four  major  bands  represent 
us  at.  diplomatic,  military.  Government,  and 
civic  functions  they  should  mirror  the  high- 
est standards  of  musical  and  ceremonial 
artistry  and  dignity  achievable  In  this  world 
This  Is  even  more  true  today  than  ever  before 
because  every  minute  detail  of  U.8.  activity 
ia  now  compared  to  their  counterparts  in 
foreign  Cf>untrle8 — Russia,  In  particular 
rhls  Is  one  phase  of  American  diplomacy 
which  can  be  superior  at  a  very  low  cost  to 
the  Government 

I  would  like  to  furnish  a  short  expla- 
nation as  to  why  the  situation  today 
has  become  acute.  Prior  to  IWO.  all 
services  in  general  had  made  the  deter- 
mination that  messing  facilities  were 
not  available  for  bandsmen  at  their  per- 
manent duty  stations.  As  a  result,  they 
were  allowed  to  pay  a  sut)sistence  allow- 
ance when  rations  in  kind  are  not 
available" — $2.57  per  day — instead  of  at 
the  rate  authorized,  "when  permission 
U)  me-vi  .s<-parately  is  granted" — $1.10 
per  day  As  a  result  of  the  Comptroller 
Generals  decision,  on  March  2,  19fl0,  the 
individual  services  have  been  denied  au- 
thority to  pay  more  than  the  lower  rate 
of  $1  10  per  day.  This  has  meant  a 
loss  to  each  individual  bandsman  of  ap- 
proximately $44  per  month. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  have  been 
increased  demands  for  participation  by 
the  bands  for  military  occasions,  civic 
occasions  of  national  Importance,  and 
worldwide  tours  under  the  sponsorship 
of  our  State  Department.  Therefore. 
exp«^nses  Incurred  by  the  bandsmen  for 
uniform  maintenance  and  meal  arrange- 
ments while  on  tour  have  continued  to 
increase  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  completed  a  special  study  of  the 
problem  and  this  srnnmer  adopted  a 
general  policy  in  opposition  to  prefer- 
ential treatment,  including  pay,  for 
members  of  the  service  bands.  The  De- 
fense Department  believes  that  mere 
membership  in  these  organisations,  be- 
cause of  the  distinction  and  prestige  ac- 
companying such  membership,  should 
be  sufficient  to  attract  new  members  and 
retain  older,  experienced  members  as  en- 
listments expire.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Mr.  Carlisle  P.  Runge. 
in  his  letter  to  me  of  June  9,  concludes 
by  stating:  'It  would  seem  desirable  to 
evaluate  the  validity  of  this  contention 
before  initiating  any  action  In  the 
premises  "  The  contention  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Runge  Is  that  without  special 
treatment  new  recruits  will  not  be  ob- 
tained and,  most  importantly,  present 
band  members  with  over  5  years'  ex- 
perience will  not  reenlist.  but  will  elect 
to  a-ssociate  with  symphonic  orchestras 
or  become  professional  teachers. 

It  was  my  hope  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment, on  its  own,  would  initiate  a 
change  in  policy,  which  I  believe  the 
facts  clearly  demonstrate  to  be  Impera- 
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tive.  Such  has  not  been  done,  and 
therefore,  after  extended  discussions 
with  the  leaders  of  all  four  bands,  I  have 
concluded  that  if  legislation  such  as  I 
have  proposed  is  not  enacted  in  this  ses- 
.sion  of  the  Congress,  the  quality  of  music 
offered  by  the  bands  will  suffer.  I  have 
received  from  each  band  leader  ques- 
tionnaires suggested  by  me  and  filled  out 
by  each  member  of  all  four  service 
bands.  I  feel  this  statistical  information 
.supports  completely  the  validity  of  my 
contention. 


The  Health  of  Our  Nation  Is  a  Key  to  Its 
Fatnre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    KHODE     ISLAND 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  26.  1962 

Mr  FOGARTY  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  address  which  I  delivered  at  the  fall 
meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  of 
Dentistry  for  Children.  Providence,  R  I., 
on  October  2.  1962 

Rkmakks  or  Hon    Joh.n  E    Fck;arty   U  S   Rep- 
resentative,    yetOND     CONCRF.SSIONAL     DlS- 

TiicT  of  Rhode  Island  at  Fall  Meftinc 
or  Rhode  Island  Societt  of  Dfntistry  iyjr 
Children.  Johnsons  HuMMotKh  Restau- 
rant Providen(  r  RI  Monday  October 
I.  1961,  AT  7    15  pm 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today,  m  my 
home  State  of  Rhode  Islaiid  and  with  a  ^roup 
that  Includes  many  personal  friends 

President  Kennedy  has  said  that  the 
health  ol  our  Nation  is  a  key  to  its  future. 
As  you  know  Congres*  doesii  t  always  see 
eye  U)  eye  with  the  President  and  we  ve 
been  known  on  t>ccafiloii  to  even  disagree 
with  Mr  Kennedy  But  on  the  matter  of 
health  and  research.  I  can  a&iure  you,  gen- 
tlemen there  is  complete  unanimity  in  Wash- 
In  k:ton 

In  lait  during  the  past  se\er.il  years 
Congress  ha.'i  gi\en  practical  expression  to 
this  view  by  substantially  increasing  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  which  as  the  research  arm  of  the 
Public  Health  Service— have  the  primary  op- 
erating responsibility  for  Federal  participa- 
tion In  the  advancement  of  medical  and 
dental  sciences 

As  chairman  of  the  H<iu.se  Sulx-ommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  I  have  long 
held  the  po.^ition  that  no  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  pressing  the  attack  on  disease 
.-hould  be  lost  or  delayed  because  of  lack  of 
fund.R  This  jxillcy  has  enthusiastic  public 
^tipport.  and  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
have  consistently  Joined  In  appropriating 
iunds  U)  8uppf)rt  a  wide-ranging  research 
proijram 

As  you  know,  the  National  Institute  of 
Dental  Research  is  one  of  the  seven  Insti- 
tutes that  comprise  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  in  Bethesda.  Md.  In  a  little  over 
.  decade  this  Institute  has  become  an  in- 
ternational focal  point  for  biologic  research 
in  dentistry  And  today.  It  Is  the  fountain- 
head  of  new  knowledge  where  all  segments 
of  the  dental  profession— particularly  those 
dealing  with  children  such  as  most  of  you 
do  may  look  for  better  methods  of  dlag- 
ncjsls  and  treatment  for  our  citizens  of  to- 
morrow. 


From  my  vantage  point  on  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  have  watched  the 
progress  of  this  Institute  with  a  great  deal 
of  Interest,  and  with,  If  you'll  forgive  me,  a 
good  measure  of  personal  pride,  for  I  have 
been  actively  Involved  with  Its  appropria- 
tions since  the  Institute  was  born  in  1948. 
Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  Nation's 
dental  research  and  training  programs  today 
can  be  seen  In  the  Institute's  appropriation 
history.  Ten  years  ago  their  total  budget 
was  somewhat  less  than  $2  million.  In  1956 
It  was  still  below  $3  million.  The  following 
year,  1957,  it  Jumped  to  $6  miiiion,  and  by 
last  year  it  had  ascended  to  a  litile  over  $15 
million.  Just  last  month  a  Joint  House- 
Senate  conference  approved  a  budget  of  al- 
most $17 ''2  million  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  This  is  a  300-percent  increase  over 
the  1957  budget,  and  tonight  I  would  like 
to  discuss  some  of  the  broad  implications  of 
this   level  of  support  for  dentistry. 

But  first  I  want  to  depart  for  a  moment 
and  say  a  few  words  about  dental  health  in 
general.  'We  all  know  that  the  American 
public  is  interested  In  good  health^yet  the 
high  prevalence  of  dental  neplect  among  both 
children  and  adults  is  Indeed  a  sad  commen- 
tary. National  statistics  indicate  that  very 
limited  attention  is  being  paid  to  children's 
teeth  at  the  most  crucial  peruKl  for  pro- 
tecting them  against  damage  in  later  life 
Public  apathy  about  adequate  dental  care  if 
difficult  to  understand  One  obviou.":  explp- 
natlon  Is  the  fact  that  many  mduiduals 
simply  do  not  feel  that  such  care  ;r  im- 
portant. In  1  recent  repor'  on  16  com- 
munities in  California,  for  example,  only 
3  percent  of  a  large  group  of  17-ye.nr-olds 
were  free  of  dental  decay 

Not  totally  unrelated  to  this  public  apathy. 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  the  occasional  indiffer- 
ence of  the  local  professions.  The  sophisti- 
cated public  of  today  expects  their  dentists 
and  their  physicians,  and  the  professional 
societies  to  which  they  belong,  to  initiate 
and  take  part  in  local  and  statewide  health 
programs.  They  like  to  feel  that  someone 
cares  about  the  health  of  their  community 
as  a  group.  Such  programs — if  successful — 
require  active  participation  and  forceful 
leadership  from  the  professions—  the  kind  we 
see  at  work  right  here  in  the  great  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  kind  we  have  repre- 
sented here  tonight  The  Rhode  Island  So- 
ciety of  Dentistry  for  Children  is  dedicated 
to  improving  the  dental  health  of  our  young 
citizens,  and  almost  a  quarter  of  all  prac- 
ticing dentists  in  the  State  are  active  mem- 
bers of  this  .society.  Moreover.  I  happen  to 
know  this  is  the  highest  percentage  of  par- 
ticipation in  any  State  In  the  Union.  Each 
of  you  here — by  virtue  of  your  profession, 
your  specialties,  and  your  affiliation  with  this 
great  society — possesses  a  depth  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  oral  health  status  of  children. 
You  probably  know  that  in  this  country  less 
than  one  child  In  eight  needing  orthodontic 
treatment  is  now  being  cared  for.  You  may 
also  know  that  children  born  with  cleft  lips 
and  palates  are  acciunulating  at  a  rate  of 
about  8.000  per  yean,  and  only  a  fraction  of 
these  tragically  afflicted  children  aje  receiv- 
ing the  extended  care  needed  for  rehabilita- 
tion. I  would  wager  that  most  of  you  know 
there  is  a  handicapped  child  born  somewhere 
In  this  country  every  15  minutes,  and  the 
number  of  persons  so  afflicted  is  close  to  the 
5  million  mark.  In  our  small  State  alone, 
it  is  estimated  that  between  13,000  and  15,000 
families  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  this 
problem.  So  pressing  is  the  problem,  that 
President  Kennedy  has  recommended  that  we 
establish  a  new  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  that  would 
include  a  center  for  research  In  child  health 
as  well  as  other  broad-raneing  health  re- 
search activities. 

Proper  dental  care  for  the  handicapped 
child  is  a  unique  problem  of  national  impor- 
tance, and  here  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  ex- 


tremely proud  of  the  pioneering  efforts  of  our 
own  Samuels  Dental  Clinic  in  this  special- 
ized field.  Their  programs,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Dr.  Michael  Messore,  and  with 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  this  society,  have 
In  the  space  of  3  years  established  an  out- 
standing reputation  throughout  New  Eng- 
land and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Also,  I  am  proud  that  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  was  the  first  in  the  country  to  Include 
a  definite  orthodontic  program  In  Its  public 
welfare  services.  This,  too,  came  about 
through  the  pioneering  efforts  of  your  society 
and  the  Samuels  Dental  Clinic. 

History  shows  that  the  dental  profession 
has  consistently  responded  to  the  challenges 
of  providing  and  maintaining  necessary  oral 
health  for  thoee  who  desire  these  r-ervices 
Public  health  educational  programs  that 
emphasize  dental  care  have  stressed  the 
importance  of  routine  examinations  .ind 
treatment  A  better  understanding  of  oral 
disease,  improved  concept«  of  preventive 
dentistry,  the  development  of  newer  tech- 
niques, and  the  increased  use  of  auxiliary 
personnel  have  all  made  it  possible  for  the 
profession  to  offer  more  and  better  service  In 
spite  of  the  decreasing  dental-population 
ratio 

Yet.  there  htlU  remains  an  astonishing 
backlog  of  untreated  dental  problems.  There 
are  ominous  signs  of  early  periodontal  prob- 
lems In  half  of  our  20-  to  30-year-old  citizens, 
advanced  pyorrhea  In  half  of  the  middle-aged 
population,  and  serious  involvement  with 
virtually  every  one  by  the  time  they  reached 
retirement.  Nationally,  dental  decay  affects 
almost  everyone,  including  90  percent  ol 
school  age  children,  and  the  accumulation 
of  untreated  teeth  far  exceeds  the  capacity 
for  treatment.  And.  If  I  haven't  made  my 
point,  it  Is  a  disquieting  commentary  that 
almost  one-third  of  all  who  reach  middle  age 
today  are  without  any  natural  teeth.  Ob- 
viously the  dental  profession  has  not  yet  ac- 
complished its  primary  objective,  the  preven- 
tion of  oral  disease.  And  until  this  is  done, 
the  dental  health  needs  of  the  country  can 
never  be  adequately  met. 

The  key  man  in  any  effort  to  provide  dental 
care  to  more  people  has  been  and  will  always 
be  the  dental  practitioner  and  particularly 
those  specializing  in  children's  dentistry 
However,  to  simply  maintain  the  present 
level  of  dental  care  in  a  rising  population, 
without  allowing  for  an  increase  In  demand 
for  care,  would  require  at  least  134,000 
dentists  by  1975.  This  is  about  one-fourth 
more  than  can  be  expected  at  the  present 
rate  of  graduation  for  dental  schools  Today 
the  ratio  of  dentists  to  population  is  ade- 
qviate  to  provide  about  a  third  of  our  people 
with  comprehensive  care.  Superficially,  the 
solution  would  seem  to  be  to  triple  the  num- 
ber of  dentists.  But  even  If  this  were  a  last- 
ing solution,  and  it  is  not,  it  is  not  easily 
done,  because  dentistry  Is  in  direct  and  oft- 
times  unsuccessful  competition  with  the 
other  professions  for  promising  students 

The  fluoridation  of  community  water  sup- 
plies has  and  will  continue  to  have  a  pro- 
found and  beneficial  effect  on  oral  health 
in  the  years  ahead.  Since  1950,  the  denta; 
profession  has  had  this  potent  weapon  that 
reduces  tooth  decay  by  at  least  60  percent 
Yet  in  the  entire  country  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  people  are  protected  by  this 
safe,  economical,  convenient,  preventive 
measure,  and  most  of  these  people  live  In 
the  larger  cities.  Only  6  percent  of  the 
towns  under  2,600  persons  are  now  fluori- 
dating their  water,  and  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  at  the  present  rate  of  accept- 
ance, the  goal  of  100  percent  fluoridation 
will  not  be  reached  for  over  a  century  In- 
cidentally, when  I  argue  for  fluoridation— 
and  I  often  do — I  know  my  house  Is  In  order, 
because  9  out  of  10  persons  In  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  are  now  receiving  fliiorldnted 
water.  But  until  a  larger  segment  of  •,  he 
American   public  ceases  to  be  Impro.'y.pd   hy 
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the  arguments  of  heaith  and  other  faddists. 
that  fluoridation  la  dangerous.  Immoral,  un- 
constitutional, or  unscrlptural.  the  true  po- 
tential of  the  health  measure  will  remain 
untapped. 

These  things  I  have  mentioned — Increas- 
ing the  number  of  dentists,  educating  the 
public,  accepting  fluoridation — they  are  all 
.1  necessary  part  of  the  dental  health  pic- 
ture. But,  gentlemen,  they  will  never  be 
enough,  for  in  the  final  analysts  they  are 
only  stopgap  measures. 

The  American  Council  on  Education  In 
their  recent  ref>ort  on  the  status  of  dentistry 
in  the  United  States  pointed  out  that  one 
scientist,  Lf  he  should  discover  a  meaiLS  of 
preventing  or  reducing  periodontal  disease, 
for  example,  might  do  more  for  the  Nation's 
oral  health  than  several  thousand  practi- 
tioners. 

This  essentially  Is  the  philosophy  of  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  support  of  our  N.itloa'8 
research  and  training  progra.'ins.  .Such  pro- 
grams, supported  by  Fedf-ral  grnnts  have 
in  recent  years  become  the  most  efiecuve 
driving  force  behind  our  total  n.aioa<il  e.Tort 
in  the  dentAl  sciences  A  great  variety  of 
stiulies  now  underway  in  derit<il  .schools 
are  generatini?  important  sciontuic  knowl- 
edge, and  new  programs  continue  to  exem- 
plify U'le  Increjjiing  scope  of  deiitUtry. 

Many  areas  of  research  need  are  con- 
stantly being  brought  to  the  attention  of  my 
committee  through  citizens'  testimony  C>ne 
of  these,  for  ercimple.  Is  In  the  field  of  con- 
genital anomalies,  where  we  are  now  i?lving 
particular  attet.tlon  to  the  study  of  the  cleft 
lip  and  palate  svndrome  Grants  alrpady 
awarded  place  pmph.isls  on  an  Integrated 
team  appro^i'-h  to  the  cleft  p«!ft*e  proh'.-m 
and.    quite    Impor'an'ly.    they    are    n  '^o    de- 


signed to  train   InvestlRHtors  nnA  prartltlcn- 
ers  In  thl.^  complex  field  of  Inquiry 

Rec-vgnlilng  the  manp'iwer  pmblem  and 
the  opportunity  to  Increa-se  the  quality  iif 
dental  services  by  the  Ui'e  of  .iiixlliary  per- 
.sonnel.  Con^re'i.'i  iippriprlated  funds  Inst  year 
for  the  estab'.l.  hment  "f  a  new  training  pro- 
gram fir  u:.l*Tgraduate  cti  nt.il  students 
These  grants  ar>"  in'^de  to  dental  schimls  to 
«'Rtabl!sh.  as  sin  Intecral  part  cf  their  un- 
den?rad'.iat^  ''iirse  formal  proi?T. ur.s  for 
teachln,'  students  to  work  eiTectiveiy  wi'h 
chalrslcle  .is.-l.-^t  ints.  Here  the  lont^-range 
purix«e  Is  to  ofl.^et  a  decline  m  the  supply 
>f  dental  services  I  mu^ht  add  that  one  of 
the  imp'irtan:  p;.ot  8tud;e8  tnat  provided  a 
.«:ouiid  basis  fir  this  nati  mal  proifram  was 
carried  'Hit  it  W  M.nsocket  here  m  the  State 
of  Ri'.ode  Isl md  Solentis'.s  'Anr^cUnj  m  the 
new  M  mIKi'  ;i  dental  rfseiirch  lab-  r.storv  In 
Bethestla  i  we  Just  dedicated  that  building 
I.'.'  '  M.i'.  )  are  or  ib!:-.(?  ev""r  cl>»er  tj  >  the  i  unse 
Lif  the  niijT  .  ral  di  e  i.se.s  For  t  tainple.  in 
te;  timc-nv  b«.  f  're  my  cinimittee  thl.s  year  I 
was  told  that  the  spei-iric  b.icteria  ?r.  it  cause 
tooth  decay  in  ct-rtaln  animals  liave  now 
been  Identified  These  scientists  also  su.«^pect 
that  human  dental  dccav  may  tie  ciused  by 
a  single  bacteria.  lOid  If  this  prives  t.'  t>e 
the  c  Lse.  the  nr'  blem  of  !t.s  eventual  C'ritr'il 
by  vacclnatl'  II  >  r  (■hem"thera;iy  i.'  ci.'.iiioy 
w.tliin  thi-  re.i.ni  of  [><  aibil'.ty 

The  comprehensive  health  proufrain  which 
President  Kennedy  rivitlined  In  lus  me»s.ige 
to  Congress  this  ye^ir  includes  ^peciric  recorn- 
niendatlons  for  substantial  Federal  aid  to 
education,  and  there  ire  mj::y  cor.gresslonjil 
prop'jsals  that  would  make  Federal  funds 
avall.ible  for  the  building  i.f  more  »c.ht>)ls 
and  the  tr, lining  of  more  des.tl.sts  I  have 
aj?<4.1n  this  ye. J-  introdui-ed  legislation  pro- 
viding   f  T    wide-raj-.glr.i?    s.ipp.  rt    f-  r    dentil 


and  medical  education.  I  h«v«  alao  pro- 
posed legislation  that  will  not  only  bring 
us  clo.ser  to  the  goal  of  mor«  adequate  sup- 
ply but  will  also  help  ua  attain  higher 
standards  of  dental  education.  One  of 
tnese  Is  a  scholarship  bill  that  will  permit 
dental  schcKils  to  select  applicant*  of  high 
;r:'ei;irtual  pnjmise  from  an  Increased  num- 
ber of  applicants  stimulated  by  the  avall- 
iibility  of  schol.irshlpe  The  second  of  these 
bills  Would  provide  operating  grants  to 
s<-hiK)l8.  make  It  ptiaslble  to  provide  for  ex- 
p.indin^  erirollments,  and  supply  necessary 
funds  to  improve  the  quality  of  Instruction. 

In  conclusion,  even  though  I  am  not  i\ 
dentist,  I  .im  tnuneriii'-ly  proud  of  my  hoii'.r- 
.'.ry  membership  In  the  American  Dent.il 
.Vsi,. ..  1  ition  I  am  cert.ilnly  not  a  scientist, 
but  I  h.ive  fi  111  wed  with  keen  Interest  the 
pri'gres.s  of  d»-nt.il  rcfccarch  both  In  Gov- 
ernment Iiib<)r:itorIfs  .\nd  In  our  Nation's 
deiital  ."chools  I  .nm  i.nt  a  denf.-il  educit.  r, 
nUh<ii.gh.  I  think  I  recognize  the  problems 
of  m'>lding  II  dent.il  curriculum  that  will 
serve  b<jlh  the  needs  of  general  practice  lu.d 
rcsp.irih  But  while  I  am  perhaps  none  of 
these  thlLg"*,  I  do  share  a  specl:il  oblig.i- 
ti  .:.  to  understand  your  needs,  .md  tti  leg;s- 
l.'e  In  their  behalf 

.\..  I  look  aroutid  this  year.  It  seems  as 
i.tvt'r  before  thit  pvibllc  health,  ptrtlcu- 
larly  better  health  for  our  children.  Is  very 
much  It.  vogue,  and  this  U  good.  I  say  it 
I.ja  hvvv.  In  vogue  In  this  hUtte  and  thu 
community  lor  a  long  tmie-due  to  the  high 
profe?^..slwn.i;  skills  .n.d  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship .r  .s. .  '.  I'ed  with  ..rganLinUo.-is  such  as 
tne  U:...<l--  I.sl.md  :^  <  lety  of  Dentists  for 
Children 

Gentlemen.  !t  has  been  a  dlstln'"t  pleastire 
»,i  be  w!'h  you  t.hl.-i  e-.  enlng 


SENATE 

MoM.w,  .[\\r\KV  2<>.  I'.Hi'J 

The  Senate  met  at  12  oclocic  noon, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D  D..  offered  the  fullowmg 
prayer 

Eternal  God.  our  Fatlier,  a.s  with  our 
hands  filled  with  the  perplexing'  ta.sts 
of  the  present  "ve  turn  to  Thee  fur 
strenKth,  may  our  eyes  not  be  ubliviuiis 
to  the  beauty  that  bUx)ms  by  tiie  side 
of  todays  pathway — for  the  i?lory  of  the 
way.  as  well  a-s  its  obligations.  Is  Thy  j^tft. 

And  now  a.s  our  earth  .spins  in  space 
and  anotlier  day  is  before  us.  so  soon  to 
be  behind  us  forever,  we  know  that  only 
this  once  can  we  seue  the  day  fur  v^hich 
now  we  crave  Thy  blessing  and  approval 

May  we  live  it  in  the  lli-ht  of  the 
yesterdays  Into  whose  labors  wo  have 
entered,  as  the  past  warns  us  by  its 
errors,  informs  us  by  Its  achievements, 
and  inspires  us  by  its  sacrifices. 

In  our  stewardship  of  today,  and  of 
the  days  to  be  that  may  be  granted,  we 
are  thankful  for  the  friends  whase  faith 
rails  nut  the  hidden  best  that  b?  in  us. 
for  children  who  call  us  by  the  holiest 
name  men  and  women  may  ever  know, 
and  fur  the  challenge  to  our  utmost.  In 
which  we  rejoice  as  strong  men  piepar- 
inK  to  run  a  race. 

Thus,  before  our  little  day  ebbs  out 
and  our  work  Is  done,  with  patience  and 
couraw  may  we  serve  the  present  age 
our  calling  to  fulfill 


We    a,sk    It    in    the    Iledi  onif^r      nam* 
Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  ri  que.st  of  Mr  M\.NSFirt.ri,  and  by 
un^uumous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
January  115.   1962.  was  dLspenseti  witli. 


exix-itivp:  me.^saoes  referred 

Tlie    VICE    PRESIDENT    laid    before 
the  Senate  ine.^axiges  from  the  President 

(»f  tiie  United  Slates  submitting  giuidry 
nonunation.s.  which  were  referred  to  the 
ai'prupi  latc  conunittees 

I  For   nominations   tl.is   day   received. 
500  tlie  end  uf  S<T.ate  proceedings.) 


Mt:S8ACiES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  tiie  United  States  submitting 
num;:iations  were  conimuiucated  to  tne 
St-nate  by  Mr.  Miller,  une  of  lii.', 
sec  le  lanes 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE     EN- 
ROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  me.s.saKe  fn^ni  the  House  of  Repie- 
seniatives.  by  Mr  Bartletl.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afflx^d  his  siijnature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  'HR.  157'  to  change  the 
name  of  t.he  Playa  del  Rey  Inlet  and 
Harbor.  Venice,  Calif  ,  to  Uie  Marina  del 
Rey.  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP 
COMMirrEES 

The    follow  m^    favorable    reports    of 
nommalion.s  were  submitted: 

By    Mr     HIT  I,     frt  m    the    Committee    on 

I-ibor  und  Public  We'fare 

Priin.-is   A    G'Ne'.ll,   Jr.  of  New  Tnrk.  to  be 
a  tii-niber  of  the  Natlonrtl  Mediation  Board. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  \L\NSFIELD.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
move  that  tlie  Senate  piuceed  to  tiie 
consideration  of  executive  bu.smess.  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  tiie  con.sideration 
of  executive  business 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  from 
the  C  mmlttee  un  Armed  Services.  I  re- 
Poit  favorably  the  nominations  of  1  gen- 
eial.  4  lieutenant  generals,  and  1  major 
general,  for  special  assigmuent  in  tlie 
Aiii.y.  1  K;fne:al,  and  4  lieutenant  gen- 
eraLs  to  t>e  placed  on  the  retired  list  of 
the  Army;  1  c  fflcer  to  be  a  temporary 
bn.'adier  ^'pneral  in  the  Army;  4  lieu- 
tenant generals  for  special  assignment 
m  the  Air  Force,  and  1  general  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  of  tiie  Air 
Force;  120  officers  in  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier general  and  major  general,  for  tem- 
porary and  permanent  appointment  In 
tiip  Air  Force;  the  permanent  promotion 
in  the  Navy  of  28  rear  admirals,  and  per- 
manent   appointment    in    the    Marine 
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Corps  of  5  major  generals  and  8  brigadier 
^-enerals.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and  the  nominations 
will  be  placed  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 
MaJ       Gen.     Robert     John     Fleming,     Jr.. 
US    Army,  for  appointment   as  Governor  of 
the  Canal  Zone. 

Lt  Gen  Paul  DeV^itt  Adams,  US  Army, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  resfxinslbility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent; 

MaJ  Gen  Samuel  l/?s,lie  Myers.  US  Army. 
MkJ  Gen  John  Phillipe  Daley.  U  S.  Army, 
and  MaJ  Oen  William  Wilson  Qulnn.  US 
Army,  to  be  iissigned  to  positions  of  Impor- 
tance and  resjxjnslbility  designated  by  the 
President.  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant  generals; 
Augustus  G  Elegram,  for  appointment  as 
a  temporary  brigadier  general  in  the  Army 
oJ  the  United  States  and  for  reappointment 
a*  colonel  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  temporary  di.sablllty  re- 
tired  list 

Gen  Bruce  Cooper  Clark  Army  of  the 
United  States  ( major  general  US  Armyi. 
imd  sundry  other  officers  t<i  be  placed  or. 
Mie  retired  list. 

Charles  B  BrotJk.s  Jr.  and  sundry  other 
omcer.-s  of  the  Kegul.ir  N:i\y  for  permanent 
promotion   U)  the   grade   of   rear  admiral. 

l^roy  J  .\lexanderson.  and  Grant  G  Cal- 
hnun.  officers  lA  the  Na\al  Reserve  for  per- 
nutnent  prom.th'n  lo  -.lie  ^rade  of  rear  ad- 
miral. 

Alpha  I.  Bow.ser  and  s»indr\  other  ofTicers 
of  the  Marine  Corps  lor  pernianei.t  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  major  general. 

Thomas  F  Riley,  and  sundry  other  ufTlcers 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  for  permanent  appeiint- 
ment  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general; 

Gen  Ch.irles  P  Cabell,  i  major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force  i  ,  V  S  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  m  the  grade  of 
general, 

MaJ  Gen  Bruce  K  Holloway.  Regular  Air 
Force,  MaJ  Gen  James  Ferguson,  Regular 
Air  Force  M.ij  tien  Harvey  T  Alness,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force  and  Maj  Gen  Thomas  S 
Moorman  Jr  Kegulur  .\ir  Force,  to  be  as- 
signed to  ptvsuions  of  imptirtance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President,  in 
the   rank  of  lieutenant  generals, 

Maj  (ien  John  S  Hardy  i  brigadier  gen- 
eral Regular  Air  Force  i  US  Air  Force,  and 
sundry  other  oflicers,  lor  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  and 

Brig  Gen  Don  Coupland,  Regular  Air 
Force,  and  sundry  other  ofUcers,  for  tem- 
porary appointment  In  the  US    Air  Force 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr.  President.  I  also 
report  favorably  the  nominations  of  397 
oflicers  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
and  below,  for  promotion  and  appoint- 
ment in  the  Army  All  of  these  names 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  In  order  to  save  the 
expen.se  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and.  without  objection, 
the  nominations  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Tlie  -lominations  are  as  follows : 

Therese  A.  Quinby.  for  promotion  In  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States; 

Ronald  P  Abreu.  and  sundry  other  otncers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States; 


Clifton  F.  Vincent,  for  reappointment  as 
a  captain  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  temporary  disability  re- 
tired llBt; 

Robert  C.  Hamilton,  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States;  and 

John  R.  Allen,  and  sundry  other  distin- 
guished military  students,  for  appointment 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  also 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
I  report  favorably  the  nominations  of  27 
major  generals  and  51  brigadier  generals 
for  temporary  appointment  in  the  Army. 
I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Brig  Gen.  Carl  Darnell,  and  sundry  other 
officers  for  temporary  appointment  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  lepnarts  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Neil  E.  Harlan,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


MEMBER.    BOARD    OF    GOVERNORS. 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  George  W.  Mitchell,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Grovernors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term 
of  14  years  from  February  1,  1962. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


AMBASSADOR 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  WilUam  E.  Stevenson,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Philippines. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


ENVOY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination! 
of  William  A.  Crawford,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  oflBcer  of 
class  1,  to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Rumania. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Fred  Korth,  of  Texas,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


DIRECTOR  OF  CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  A.  McCone.  of  California,  to  be 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
I  ask  that  this  nomination  be  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ASSISTANT   SECRETARY  OF   STATE 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Frederick  G.  Dutton,  of  CaUfornia.  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed 


UNDER    SECRETARIES    OF   STATE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  George  W.  Ball,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  George  C  McGhee.  of  Texas,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Pohtical 
Affairs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


REPRESENTATIVE  ON  THE  POPULA- 
TION COMMISSION  OP  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL  OF 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  Ansley  J.  Coale,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  Population 
Commission  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  C.  Poster,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Adrian  S.  Fisher,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


PRESIDENT'S  SPECIAL  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE AND  ADVISER  ON  AFRICAN, 
ASIAN,  AND  LATIN  AMERICAN  AF- 
FAIRS. AND  AMBASSADOR  AT 
LARGE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Chester  Bowles,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
the  President's  special  representative  and 
adviser  cm  African,  Asian,  asd  Latin 
American  affairs,  and  Ambassador  at 
Large. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 
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U^.   AMBASSADORS 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nomlHAtlons  of  ambanadors. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  of  ambassadors 
will  be  considered  en  bkw;  and,  without 
objection,  they  are  cooXlnned. 

Mr.  MAN6PIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Senate  In  eonflrmlng 
these  Tarlous  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notliled 
forthwith. 


TRANSACTION  OP  LEGISLATIVE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  as  in  legisla- 
tive session,  the  following  routine  busi- 
ness was  transacted: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Rrrorr  on  Omczms  Assicned  to  PtRMA.NtNT 
DUTi  DT  Tin  ExBCtrnvi  Element  or  thb 
AXB  FoacK  AT  THK  Skat  or  Government 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that,  as  uT 
December  31.  1S>61,  there  wax  an  aggregate  ot 
3,380  offlcera  aHlgned  or  detailed  to  perma- 
nent duty  In  the  executive  eiemen:  nf  the 
Air  Force  at  the  seat  of  governnien". .  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Boaxo  of  Visrrons  to  U  S    Naval 

ACADCICT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Board 
nf  Vlaltoni.  US  Naval  Academy,  AnnapoILs. 
Mel  .  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
of  that  Board,  for  the  year  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report  i ;  to  the  C'tmrnit'ee  on 
Armed  Services. 

FEDULAL-Am  AiRPf>«T  Procr.\m  and  Program 
rot  Establishment  of  Air  Navigation  Fa- 

CILITIKS 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Kederal 
Aviation  Agenry.  Washington.  DC  ,  trans- 
mitting, far  the  Information  of  the  Senate, 
copies  of  the  fiscal  year  1962  Federal- aid 
airport  program,  and  the  program  for  the 
establishment  of  air  navigation  f:«clUttes 
(with  accompanying  documents  i;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Statement  or  Receipts  and  Expenpiti'ris  or 
TH«  Chesapeake  A  Potomac  Telephone 
Co. 

A  letter  fr  >m  the  vice  president,  the  Ches- 
apeake &  P.itomac  Telephone  Co..  Washing- 
ton, DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
that  company,  for  the  year  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

.^.MENDME.WT  or   F"*EDERAL  PROPERTY  AND  ADMTN- 

isTRATivR  Services  Act  of  1949,  Reuntlmo  to 

Tin-E  UI 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Servicer  Adm.niatratlon,  Washington,  DC 
transnuttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  Ipglsl.itl  m 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  to  m.ikn  title 
in  thereof  dlrscUy  applicable  to  procure- 
ment Of  property  and  nonpersonal  services 
by   executive    aigencles,    and   fur    u.ner    p'or- 


poees  (with  sn  accompanying  paper):  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernmeat  Operations. 

Auorr  Rifobt  on  St.  Lawrence  Skawat 

DXVXL.OrMXNT    COBPOaSTtOJ* 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Statee  uansmlttlng.  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  8t  Law- 
rence Seewey  DeTslopment  Corporation,  for 
the  period  July  1,  1950.  through  December  31. 
19<J0  (With  an  accompanying  report),  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovcrnment  Operations. 

Arorr  Rstort  on  Fsocsal  National 
MorroAos  Amociation 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  SUtee  transmitting,  pureuuit  to 
Isw.  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  Oscal  year  1941  (with  an 
accompanying  report),  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

RcoRT  ON  Review  of  Utilizatton  of  Ccrtai.n 
Aircraft  Enclves  a.s  a  SotmcE  for  Spare 
Parts 

A  letter  from  the  Coinptrcller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  utilization 
Of  txcea*  R3350-26WA  aircraft  engines  as  a 
source  fur  sptu-e  parts  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  dated  J;inu,u-y  196i!  (with  an  ac- 
companying report),  to  the  Committee  en 
Cioveriuneiit  O;  eratluas. 

Rkport  on  Prcx-eedings  or  Annual  Me».tinc 
or  Judicial  CoNrraE.NCE  or  the  United 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Ju.stlce.  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  tranamlttlng. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  Ifip  annual  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Ccn- 
ference  of  the  United  States,  held  at  Wash- 
ington. DC.  September  20-21.  1961  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Financial  Report  on  the  Fuu.ndation  or  the 
Federal  Bar  Associatim.s 

A  letter  frt)m  the  secretary,  the  F>  und.i- 
tlon  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association.  W».sh- 
Ington.  DC.  transmitting,  pursua^it  to  l.iw. 
a  repiort  on  the  audit  of  the  financial  trans- 
a:-tli>rLs  of  that  association,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  September  30.  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Report  on  Stattts  or  Pr«iic  Bi  ildincs 
A  letter  fr  m  the  Acting  Admlnl.stratfir, 
(jfi'.eral  Scr'.  ices  Administration.  Wa-^hlng- 
ton.  DC.  trnnsmlttlnii.  pur.suant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  status  nf  construction,  altera- 
tion, or  acquisition  of  public  buildings,  dated 
December  31.  1961  iwlth  an  accomfiauylng 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlts. 

Dlspositiun   of  E.xecltivr   Papers 
A    letter    from    the    Acting   Adralnlsirnt'  r 
Oeneral    Services    Administration,    Washing - 

I'.n.  DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  '.aw  a 
reixirt  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  ."^'-itcs 
<i:i  a  list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the 
tiles  of  several  departments  and  ager.cles  uf 
the  Government  which  are  nut  needed  In  the 
conduct  of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  hlsturlcal  Interest',  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  a  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Dtspooitlon  of  Papyers  In 
the  Executive  Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appomted  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson  membrrs  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  St-nate 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated ; 

By   the   VICE  PHESIDENT 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications C')mmls«ion.  cxpres.^ir.g  the  re- 


spect and  sorrow  of  the  Coaunlaalonera  on 
the  untimely  deeth  of  the  Ut«  Benator 
Andrew  F.  Scboeppel.  ordered  to  U«  on  the 
table. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OP 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  GKNKRAL  AS- 
SEMBLY 

Mr  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  on 

behalf  of  mr  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  JoBiiiTOirl 
aiul  myielf ,  I  preeent  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina  memorlallzinc  the  Concress  of 
the  United  Statea  to  enact  m  promptly 
as  possible  8.  1795  or  H.R.  6789,  or  simi- 
lar legislation,  authorizing  Duke  Power 
Co.  to  construct  a  dam  across  the  Savan- 
nah River,  and  ask  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRo  and  appropriately  referred. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  as  follows: 

CONft'RRENT    ReSOLI'TION    MCMORlALIZINa   THE 

C<'.-«CRE8S  or  THE  DNmn)  States  To  Enact 
A.s  Promptly  as  Possible  S  1795  OB  H  R. 
67b9.  OB  Similar  Legislation  Autwouzinu 
Duke  Power  Co  To  Constbuct  a  Dam 
Across   the   Savannah    Rives 

Whereas  Dxike  Power  Co.  has  announced 
plans  for  constructing  a  giant  a-mlUlon- 
kllowatt  8  team -electric  generating  plant  on 
the  Savannah  River  In  Anderson  County. 
S  C  :  and 

Whereas.  In  order  Ui  form  b  pool  for  con- 
den.ser  cooling  water  for  this  plant.  It  Is 
iu-ce.s,M\ry  fnr  Oukp  Power  Co.  to  construct 
:i  dam   acroMs  the  Savannah   RlFer;   and 

Whereas,  before  this  dam  can  be  con- 
str.;ct«'d.  rnngresslnnal  approval  is  required, 
and  bills  for  such  approval,  designated  S. 
I7B5  and  H  R  6789.  were  Introduced  on  May 
:)  r»€l.  and  are  now  pending  In  both  bodies 
(if  the  Congress,  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  Duke  Power  Co.  2- 
mllllon-kllowntt  generaltng  plant  would  t>e 
a  great  asset  U)  the  economy  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  th*  Burroundlng  area  In  that  It  will 
not  only  Involve  construction  costs  of  ap- 
proximately $380  million  and  will  create 
net'ded  jobs  during  both  construction  and 
operation  but  will  annually  add  to  the 
ecni.omy  aji  estimated  10  billion  kilowatt- 
hours'  production.  3' ^-mllllon-ton  coal  con- 
sunipt  II  at  ft  cost  of  $26  million.  Sa'-,  mil- 
lion payroll.  t7.450.000  SUte  and  local  taxes, 
and  Sd.aoo.iXX)  Federal  Income  taxes:  end 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  South 
C'iU-oUna.  in  furtherance  of  Its  belief  In  the 
Importance  of  this  profvised  project  to  the 
State  of  .Smith  Carolina,  desires  to  urge  ths 
C  >ngresa  promptly  to  enact  the  Deoessary 
eiiHOliiig  legi.<(latl(jn  authorizing  the  con- 
stnictlcn  of  this  dam     Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rf^oliTd  by  the  hou^e  of  rrprtaentativfn 
(fhe  senste  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  memorialised 
to  enact,  as  promptly  as  possible,  S.  1796  or 
H.R.  6789.  now  pending  t>efore  ths  Congress, 
or  similar  legislation  nuthorlzlng  Ouke  Power 
Co  to  construct  across  the  Savannah  River 
a  (1am  necessary  f<ir  Its  proposed  steam  plant; 
and  be  it  further 

/Jctoiivrf.  That  a  ropy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  following  olBcers  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  o*  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress:  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  chairmen  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  each  Senstor  from 
South  Carolina,  and  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  South  Csro- 
lin.i. 

Attest:  I  hereby  certify  ttut  the  fore- 
going Is  d  true  and  correct  copy  of  a  resolu- 
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tlon  adopted  by  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
Repreeentstlres  and  concurred  in  by  Uia 
Senate. 

Xnxz  Watson. 
Clerk  of  the  Boute. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEB 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
wa«  submitted: 

ny  Mr  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee  on 
I.atxir  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S  Res.  373.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  eubcoounlttee  on  Mi- 
gratory Lat>or  of  ths  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare:  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Rules  and  Administration. 


BILLS   AND  JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  DOUGLAS: 
S.  3751.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Susan  Gu- 
dera,  Heinz  Hugo  Guders,  and  Catiierlne  Ou- 
dera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VlrglnU  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Rakdolj>h)  : 
8.  3752.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  acting  tbrough  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  to  assist  the  States  of 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia 
to  reestablish  their  common  boundaries,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  PONG : 
S.  2753.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Duk  Man 
Lee  and  Mai  Soon  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILET  (by  request) : 
8.  27M.  A  bin  to  establish  a  uniform  na- 
tional policy  concerning  rights  to  inventions 
under  contracts  with  the  U.3.  Government; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wilkt  when  h« 
Introduced  the  sbove  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  SMATHBRS: 
S.  37&5.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  persons;   to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  K£RR: 
8.2756.  A  bin   to  amend  title  38.  United 
States   Code,    to   provide    Increases    In   rates 
of    dlsatHIlty    compensation,    and    for    other 
purposes:  and 

S  2757.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tarlif  Act 
of  1990  to  provide  for  tb«  free  entry  of 
records  and  diagrams  of  engineering  and 
exploration  data  not  imported  for  sale  or 
general  dl£trlbutlon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Plnance. 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Hawaii : 
S.2758.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of   Mesepa 
(Naesepa)    and  Tulleau,  both  of  Aloau  Vil- 
lage.  American   Samoa;    to   the    Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HcMPHKXT)  : 
S.  275D.  A  blU  to  provide  for  further  re- 
search relating  to  new  and  improved  uses 
for  farm  and  forest  products  and  for  de- 
velopment of  new  crops,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  when 

he  Introduced  tbe  above  bill,  which  appear 

under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIBS: 

S.  2760.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yuk-Kan 

Cheuk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

8.2781.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Uly  Jtng- 
hua  Pan;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

BJ.  Bes.  14*.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Praaldsnt  of  tbe  United  8t«tes  to  desig- 
nate tiM  week  of  May  6,  1963,  as  "Interna- 
tional Castlnffi  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dtaxscw  wben 
he  mtroduoed  tbe  above  joint  resolution, 
whlcb   appear   under  a  separate   beading.) 


NATIONAL  PATENT   POLICY   IN 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  establish  a  uniform 
national  policy  concerning  rights  to  In- 
ventions under  contracts  with  the  U.S. 
Government. 

This  bill  constitutes  the  redrafting  of 
S.  2601,  which  I  Introduced  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress. 

There  Is  much  concern  In  industry 
circles,  in  Government  offices  and  all 
over  the  country  with  regard  to  the  title 
to  patents  resulting  from  Government 
contracts.  The  question  is  a  very  im- 
];x>rtant  one.  If  the  taxpayers  are  pay- 
ing for  research — from  which  patents 
result — should  they  be  entitled  to  keep 
the  patents?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Industry  contributes  much  of  its  know- 
how  to  the  development  of  these  patents, 
should  they  be  entitled  to  compensation 
for  their  efforts?  And  finally,  how  do 
we  make  certain  that  patents  developed 
in  the  course  of  Government-sponsored 
contracts  reach  the  American  public? 
Is  Industry  likely  to  develop  products  to 
which  they  do  not  have  patents  and 
where  anybody  could  compete  with 
them?  Which  answer  would  better 
serve  the  public  interest? 

The  Patents  Subcommittee  has  before 
it  several  bills  designed  to  deal  with 
the  patents  problem.  I  believe  that  the 
bin  introduced  by  me  today  will  begin 
calling  attention  to  the  need  to  reevalu- 
ate and  to  balance  the  interests  of  both 
Industry  and  the  public. 

This  bin  was  prepared  originally  by  a 
committee  of  the  Milwaukee  Patent  Law 
Association.  It  is  the  belief  of  those 
responsible  for  the  drafting  of  this  bill 
that  this  bill' will  answer  the  need  for 
clarification  of  patent  rights  arising  out 
of  Government-sponsored  research. 
Several  other  bills  are  already  iJending 
before  the  Senate  Patents  Subcommittee, 
they  all  represent  different  points  of 
view  in  connection  with  this  Important 
issue,  and  I  hope  this  bill  will  help 
focus  attention  on  other  important 
aspects  of  this  legislation. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  bill  and  the  accompanying  analysis 
of  its  provisions  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BusDiCK  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2754)  to  establish  a  uni- 
form national  policy  concerning  rights 
to  inventions  under  contracts  with  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Wiley,  was  re- 


ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RscoaD,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rejtretentatlves  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  ustemhUd,  Tbat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Watlonal  Invention 
Act". 

Sac.  3.  Congress  recogniss^— 

(a)  that  the  United  States  patent  system 
was  established  to  encourage  Inventions  and 
dlscorerles  and  tbe  dUclosure  and  commer- 
cial use  thereof;  and 

(b)  that  the  general  welfare  and  the  pro- 
motion of  science  and  the  useful  arts  are 
better  served  by  taking  advantage  of  the  In- 
centives provided  by  tbe  patent  system: 

(1)  to  encourage  industry^  partlctpatlon 
In  Government  sponsored  research  and  de- 
velopment; and 

(2)  to  achieve  greater  oommerelal  exploi- 
tation of  Government  owned  Inventions  and 
discoveries. 

Sec.  S.  The  Patent  Act  of  1952  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  to  title  85  of  the  United 
States  Code,  chapter  27,  the  following: 

"I  268.  Licenses  to  the  Government 

"(a)  The  property  rights  to  be  secured  by 
the  Government  through  any  agency  thereof 
with  respect  to  Inventions  made  In  the  per- 
formance of  Government  contracts  (exclud- 
ing agreements  between  the  Oovemment  and 
Its  Individual  employees  and  consultants) 
shall,  except  as  provided  in  section  260 
hereof,  be  a  nonexclusive  license  to  practice 
such  inventions.  Such  eontracts  shail  not 
require  that  UUe  to  said  Inventions  shall 
vest  In  tbe  Government.  No  such  license  to 
the  Government  shall  convey  any  right  to 
the  Government  to  provide  services  or  sup- 
plies to  the  general  public  In  oompetitlcm 
with  the  contractor  or  Its  licensees. 

"(b)  Unless  separately  negotiated  no  li- 
cense shall  be  acquired  by  the  GovernnMnt 
with  respect  to  the  oontractor's  inventions 
which  are  at  private  expense— 

"(1)  designed,  engineered,  tested,  or  used; 
and 

"<2)  patented  or  made  the  subject  of  a 
pending  application  for  United  States  I<et- 
ters  Patent. 

"i  269.  Title  In  the  Ooiwmment 

"The  Government  may,  notwithstanding 
section  269(a).  contract  for  title  to  Inven- 
tions made  in  the  performance  of  a  Oov- 
emment research  and  development  contract 
in  which: 

"(a)  the  contract  la  for  the  development 
of  a  new  field  of  technology  as  to  which  there 
Is  at  the  time  of  the  contract  no  significant. 
non-Government  experience  to  bnlld  upon; 
or 

"(b)  the  contractor  is  to  function  primar- 
ily as  an  administrative  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment; or 

"(c)  the  contract  la  for  the  development 
of  a  product  In  a  form  suitable  for  com- 
mercial use  and  the  availability  of  said  prod- 
ucts for  public  use  does  not  depend  upon 
patent  incentives. 

"S  270.  Sale  of  Inventions  by  the  Government 
"(a)  The  Oovemment  may  sell  outright 
to  the  highest  bidder  Govemment-owned 
inventions  including  any  acquired  under 
section  269  hereof.  When  the  Government 
proposes  to  sell  any  such  Invention,  public 
notice  Identifying  the  invention  for  sale 
and  specifying  the  terms  of  sale  shall  be 
given  in  the  Federal  Register  and  in  the 
OfRcial  Gsizette  of  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  at  least  ninety  days  prior  to  the  date 
set  for  the  opening  of  bids.  An  opportunity 
shall  be  given  to  any  interested  person,  firm, 
or  corporation,  to  submit  a  bid,  such  bid  to 
be  sealed. 

"(b)  Any  such  sale  shall  be  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  Government  at  all  times  to 
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maJce  use  of  the  Invention  for  governmental 
purpoee*  only. 

■(C)  All  proceeda  from  the  sale  of  such 
Inventions  shall  be  paid  Into  the  United 
States  Treasury  for  the  general  use  of  the 
United  States 

■■(di  Any  unpatented  Invention  which  the 
Oovernment  proposes  to  sell  as  provided  In 
section  270(a)  hereof  and  which  Is  not  sold 
wiihln  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the 
first  public  notice  of  the  proposed  sale,  shall 
then  be  dedicated  to  the  public  and  notice 
to  that  effect  shall  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  In  the  Official  Gazette  of 
the  United  States  Patent  Office,  such  notice 
to  be  published  for  four  consecutive  weeks 
Any  patent!  s)  issued  for  a  Government- 
owned  invention  that  has  been  dedicated  as 
provided  by  this  subsection  (di  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  public 
on  the  date  the  patent  Issued 

"(e)  Any  patentisi  covering  a  Govern- 
ment-owned Invention  (whether  the  pat- 
ent(s)  was  secured  before  or  after  the 
Invention  became  the  property  of  the  Gi>v- 
ernmenti  and  which  Is  not  st)ld  as  provided 
by  section  270(a)  thereof  within  twelve 
months  from  the  effective  date  of  the  pat- 
ent! s)  Issued  for  a  Government-owned  in- 
vention or  from  the  date  the  Government. 
acquired  title  to  the  patent(s)  for  an  inven- 
tion that  was  patented  when  the  Invention 
became  the  projjerty  of  the  Government, 
shall  then  be  dedicated  to  the  public  as  pro- 
vided by  section  270(d)    hereof 

"(f)  Any  patent (s)  covering  Inventions 
which  are  owned  by  the  Government  on  the 
date  this  Act  becomes  effective  and  which  are 
not  sold  as  provided  by  section  270(ai  hereof 
within  twelve  months  after  said  date,  shall 
then  be  dedicated  to  the  public  as  provided 
by  section  270(d)   hereof 

"(g)  Any  person  who  desires  a  llcen.se  ur.- 
der  an  Invention  and  or  patent  i  si  purchased 
from  the  Government  may  file  a  petition 
for  such  a  license  In  a  United  States  distri.t 
court  and  the  court  may  declare  the  In- 
vention and  or  patent (s)  to  be  affected  with 
the  public  Interest  and  grant  the  petitioner 
a  nonexclusive  license  on  royalty  terms  and 
conditions  deemed  reasonable  by  the  court. 
If  the  court  finds  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
the  following  conditions  precedent  exist — 

"(1)  the  owner  of  such  Invention  has  not 
diligently  acted  to  commercially  exploit  the 
Invention;   and 

"(2)  that  a  license  to  the  petitioner  wUl 
result  In  such  exploitation;   and 

"(3)  the  said  petitioner  cannot  otherwise 
obtain  a  license  from  said  owner  on  reason- 
able royalty  terms  for  such  exploltathui,  and 

"(4)  the  Government  policy  of  achieving 
commercial  exploitation  of  such  inventions 
will  not  be  accomplished  unless  said  peti- 
tioner Ls  granted  the  license  " 

Sec  4  lai  The  Space  Act  of  1958  is  herf»- 
by  amended  by  repealing  section  305 

(b)  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  is 
hereby  amended  by  repealing  section   152 

(c)  All  sections  of  Acts  In  conflict  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr  Wiley 
is  as  follows 

AwMTsis   OF   Bill   To   Establish  a   VNiroRNf 

National    PoLir  t    Co'sctkninc  RitiiiTS    to 

INVE.MTIONS    Under    Contracts  With    the 
US.  Government 

The  accompanying  bill  constitutes  i  re- 
wnnni?  of  s  2601  having  its  principle  pur- 
pose to  eliminate  the  section  270  providing 
for  Licenses  by  the  Government"  of  Govern- 
ment-owned patents  and  to  substitute 
therefor  a  new  section  270  providing  fcjr 
"Sale  of   inventions  by  the   Government  " 

The  present  bill  provides  in  section  270 
for  the  sale  of  all  Government-owned  patents 
to  the  highest  bidder  at  terms  set  by  the 
Government,  and  subject  at  all  times  to  the 
reservation  of  a  right  in  the  Government  to 


make  use  of  the  Invention  for  governmental 
purposes.  All  bids  are  to  be  sealed  and  sub- 
mitted upon  appropriate  notice  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  the  Official  Gazette  of  the 
U  S    Patent  Office 

All  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  patents 
are  to  be  paid  directly  Into  the  Treasury 
for  general  use  and  not  earmarked  for 
credit  to  the  agency  from  which  the  sale 
arises 

Sections  J70  idi.  lei.  and  ifi  provide  In 
general  that  all  Government-owned  Inven- 
tions and  patents  are  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
public  If  they  are  U't  sold  within  a  given 
specified  tl.-nc  This  recogni/es  the  fii>  t  that 
the  Cfoverrimenf;  should  not  at  the  same 
time  create  a  monopoly  and  enforce  :t 
against  the  public  Consequently,  if  the 
Governmerit  is  to  retain  title  to  It  the 
patent  In  effect  becomes  a  nullity  and  should 
be  dedicated 

Section  ;.'70ig.  spells  out  conditions  under 
which  any  member  of  the  public  may  obtain 
a  license  from  one  who  h<is  purchased  a 
patent  fro:n  the  Cioverrunent.  thus  making 
sure  that  .iny  commercially  v;ilu,ib!e  invpii- 
tion  thus  sold  by  the  Government  will  be 
put   to  use  and  not  s\ippressed 

The  new  bill  on  a  whole  Siitistles  the  needs 
of  the  Government  and  the  public  with  less 
of  an  adii.lriu-.trallve  problem  and  without 
the  dangpf  of  aiiy  Government  agency  being 
put  In  the  po'iriim  of  creating;  a  m-'iiop.  ily 
and   then   nek;o*i,i'ing  a  return   for  It 

The  system  of  selling  property  by  means 
of  sealed  Md.s  U  well  known  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  Is  enipl  >yed  every  dav  by  varioiis 
Governme::  agencies  It  is  eminently  fair 
and  should  produce  the  best  price  to  the 
Government  without  the  dangers  of  negotia- 
tion 

The  bill  has  the  addPd  ad-  antage  that  those 
mver'.tlons  tha'  may  have  commercial  value 
will  recere  the  normal  patent  Incentives 
to*,ird  inilliiting  coinmerci.il  use  (-f  them 
thus  pertiJtting  our  patent  system  to  con- 
tinue Ui  Work  for  the  bcnelli  of  the  public 
In  those  tit-Ids  of  research  in  which  the  CSov- 
eniment   U    itse;f   interested 

The  bill  has  the  fame  (..bjectives  as  thr)5e 
given  for  S  26<M  and  has  been  drafted  to 
overcome  certain  objections  raised  by  in- 
dustry an.J  attorneys  to  the  idea  that  the 
G<.jvernme:r.  shjuld  ever  create  a  m<  riojHily 
and  then  negotiate  with  members  of  the 
public  to  grant  licenses  for  a  price  This 
puts  Government  research  directly  !n  com- 
petition w.th  prlva'e  Ir.dustrial  research  and 
aLso  encourasces  possible  disregard  of  the 
principles  of  patfiitablllty  of  Invention  In 
the  grantir  »;  of  patents  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment may  receive  a  negotiated  royalty  In- 
come Fu-ihermore.  under  S  2601  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  uf  negotlalln.g  royalty 
producing  licenses  were  nut  taken  care  of 

A  minor  change  is  a  restatement  of  section 
269  ci  U>  more  cletrly  specify  the  principle 
intended  to  apply  in  canes  where  the  Govern- 
ment mav  desire  to  'ake  ti'Ie 


NEW  AND  I.Vn'HOVEU  L\SE.S  FOR 
FARM  AND  F0RB:6T  PRODUCIS 

Mr  JO?INSTON  Mr  PrcsidoiU.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  referfnce.  a  bill 
providing  for  increa.sed  uses  of  agricul- 
tural pro<lucLs  and  for  creation  of  new 
industrial  uses  of  at^ncultural  products 
and  to  piomote  new  crops 

For  several  years  the  Contiress  has 
received  bills  attemptint,'  to  Implement 
the  findings  and  the  purposes  of  the 
.'^tuiiy  by  I  ho  Presidents  bipartisan  Com- 
mission on  Increased  Industrial  Use  of 
Aijricultural  Products. 

In  1958  several  Senators  Including  my- 
self, introduced  proposed  legislation  on 
this    subject.      The    Senate    Agriculture 


and  Forestry  Committee  took  the  various 
bills  introduced  and  combined  the  better 
qualities  of  each  into  a  committee  bill 
This  committee  bill  passed  the  Senate 
practically  without  dussent.  The  House 
failed  to  act. 

Again  in  the  86th  Congress  I  intro- 
duced this  bill  and  I  was  supported  by 
several  Senators.  The  Senate  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  Committee  reported 
the  bill  unanimously,  and  in  1960  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill  with  only  one  or 
two  dissenters  despite  opposition  from 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  Mr 
Benson  was  more  successful,  and  the 
House  substituted  its  version  for  the 
Senate  bill  I  realize  there  must  be 
compromise  in  legislation,  but  in  this 
situation  there  was  no  compromise 
Therefore,  we  did  not  meet  in  agreement 
in  conference  and  the  propo.sed  legisla- 
tion died  with  the  end  of  Congress. 

Liist  year  I  introduced  8.  173  for  my- 
self and  several  other  Senators  provid- 
ing' basically  for  the  same  legislation 
we  had  passed  in  the  Senate  in  the  86th 
Congress  This  bill  is  now  pending  in 
one  of  the  Senate  agriculture  and  fores- 
try subcommittees  and  we  have  taken 
no  action  upon  it.  Since  introducing; 
S.  173,  I  have  been  in  conference  with 
several  interested  groups,  individuals 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  On 
the  basis  of  the.se  conferences  I  have 
drafted  a  new  bill  covering  the  same 
subje<.t.  which  I  have  sent  to  the  de.sk 
for  introduction  The  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey! 
al.so  apiH'ars  on  the  bill. 

This  bill  incorporates  most  of  the  dec- 
larations and  findings  contained  in  S.  173 
and  s  714  which  were  introduced  in  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress  last  year 
This  matter  of  atiricultural  research  with 
particular  emphasis  on  finding  new  in- 
dustrial uses  of  aKricultural  products  is 
tri-mendously  important.  I  would  like  to 
rta.ssure  Members  of  Congress  and  otlier 
Citizens  interested  m  agricultural  re- 
st-arch that  this  legislation  carries  no 
purix)se  or  intent  of  diminishing  the 
im{xirtance  of  the  other  agricultural  re- 
Miirch  programs  already  in  progress 
Certainly,  we  do  not  wish  to  undertake 
this  program  if  it  would  cause  any  reduc- 
tion in  research  programs  now  under- 
way particularly  those  eradicating  plant 
dist  a.>-r  and  in.secLs 

All  real  friends  of  the  farmer  are  goinu 
to  concentrate  on  ways  of  helping  him, 
rather  than  on  dissipating  their  energies 
on  details  of  how  we  help  him.  Aid  for 
agriculture  is  the  main  point;  if  we  en- 
joy the  luxury  of  differing  as  to  method 
we  must  not  hinder  progress  toward  as- 
sistm  :  our  national  agricultural  indus- 
try I  am  sure  tiiat  all  of  us  are  in 
agreement  on  this  basic  idea:  our  Na- 
tions farmers  are  the  backbone  of  the 
national  economy,  and  in  helping  them, 
we  help  ourselves  I  may  feel  that  my 
ways  of  rendering  a.ssistance  are  better 
than  the  next  fellow's;  but  this  is  not 
i:oing  to  deter  me  one  whit  from  giving 
my  wholehearted  support  to  a  compro- 
mise program  that  carries  with  it  the 
hope  of  bettermu  agriculture. 

Research  is  the  key  that  unlocks  many 
doors.     When  v,c  view  the  surpluses  of 
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agricultural  products,  we  realize  the 
urgent  need  for  wider  and  more  inten- 
:;ive  research  for  new  uses  for  those  prod- 
ucts and  for  new  products  that  will  yield 
paying  crops. 

Researcli  is  a  multiplier  that  increases 
multiple  uses  on  basic  products.  I  never 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  work  of  George 
Washington  Carver,  whose  genius  was 
able  to  develop  more  than  100  byprod- 
ucts from  the  humble  peanut.  Who 
knows  what  untapped  secrets  nature  has 
st ^red  up  in  other  everyday  products? 

Yes.  research  is  a  creative  force,  gen- 
erating progress,  sparking  productivity, 
promoting  comfort,  adding  to  total  liv- 
ing. Research  creates  wealth  through 
inventiveness,  and  ministers  to  man's 
welfare. 

Behind  any  successful  manufacturing 
company  we  find  a  substantial  research 
program.  The  more  successful  the  com- 
pany, the  more  funds  aie  being  F>oured 
back  tnto  the  business,  through  the  me- 
dium of  research.  Fiscal  analysts  tell 
us  one  of  the  best  ways  to  determine  the 
future  prospects  of  any  given  company 
m  to  read  Its  financial  statement  and 
learn  what  part  of  its  earnings  is  being 
plowed  back  in  the  form  of  research. 
Companies  that  fail  to  provide  adequate 
research  programs  soon  wind  up  "in  the 
ditch."  The  leading  corporations  are 
strong  on  researclu 

Mr.  President,  we  must  do  for  research 
in  agriculture  what  industry  does  for  Its 
research.  We  cannot,  in  national  aelf- 
interest,  aflord  U)  do  less.  Every  dollar 
invested  in  agricultural  research  will 
come  back  manifold,  and  the  benefici&I 
effects  will  pour  into  all  segments  ol  tbe 
economy. 

Judging  by  commercial  standards,  the 
ratio  of  expenditures  for  research  to  the 
total  dollar  value  of  the  Nation's  agri- 
cultural products  is  relatively  small. 
More,  much  more,  needs  to  be  done. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  contains  cer- 
tain authority  that  Is  not  now  avail- 
able to  the  IDepfirtment  of  Agriculture, 
but  which  I  believe  is  necessary  if  agri- 
cultural research  Is  to  produce  the  ex- 
pected results.  This  includes  authority 
for  research  gi-ants,  student  felkTW- 
ships,  scholarships,  and  similar  aids  to 
strengthen  graduate  training. 

There  is  widespread  recognition  that 
a  prosperous  agricultural  industry  is  one 
of  the  basic  nixessitles  of  a  strong 
.America.  Farmers  are  one  of  the  most 
important  consumer  groups  in  America. 
For  our  Nation  to  be  prosperous,  the 
fanner  has  to  be  in  a  position  to  buy  the 
l)raducts  of  industry.  It  is  true  that  the 
number  of  farmers  in  America  has  de- 
crea  ed  In  recent  j-ears,  but  statistics 
show  that  purrhf'.ses  by  farmers  for  pro- 
ci  action  and  consumption  have  in- 
c: !  ased. 

The  Presidents  bipartisan  Commission 
on  Increased  Industrial  Use  of  Agricul- 
tural Produc*-s  stresses  the  economic 
importance  of  the  farmer  in  the  follow- 
iiii;  words; 

l^wo-flftha  of  the  Nations  total  economic 
a«  tiTity  arlaes  from  agriculture  and  related 
uosineiis  funcUous. 

Mr.  President,  the  broad  objectives  of 
the  mea.sure  we  are  now  considering 
were  outlined  in  the  report  of  the  afore- 


mentioned Commission.  After  a  thor- 
ough study  and  survey  of  the  agricul- 
tural  industry,   the  Commission  made 

major  recommendations  looking  toward 
comprehensive  research  to  bring  about 
the  greatest  possible  industrial  uses  of 
asrricultural  products. 
In  Its  report,  the  Commission  said: 

In  the  past  25  years  agriculture  often  has 
been  researched  right  out  of  its  natural  do- 
main. Industry  will  continue  to  explore  the 
unknown  In  search  for  new  products  and 
new  uses  for  old  products.  Nothing  Ls 
plainer  In  the  economic  pattern  of  today 
than  that  agriculture  muat  compete  in 
areas  of  b-isic  and  applied  scientific  re- 
search. Agriculture  should  be  enabled  to 
compete  as  an  equal,  in  the  contest  for  con- 
sumer acceptance.  It  Is  now  losing  by 
default. 

Tlie  Commission  was  created  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  209  of  Public  Law 
540,  84th  Congress.  It  filed  an  interim 
report  on  April  17.  1956,  and  its  final 
report  on  Jime  15,  1957. 

Altogether,  the  Commission  made 
eight  pertinent  recommendations,  and 
also  obtained  suggestions  through  cor- 
resp>ondence  with  experiment  station  di- 
rectors and  more  than  350  industrial 
executives.  The  work  of  the  Commission 
was  well  planned  and  comprehensive. 

In  its  repwrt,  the  Commission  stated 
it  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  quickly: 

1.  An  adequate  assessment  of  the  current 
state  of  indtistrlal  utilization  research. 

2.  A  louiMl  appraisal  of  its  possibilities. 

3.  Adequate  understanding  of  the  obstacles 
to  further  development. 

To  this  end,  the  Commission  set  up 
task  groups  or  special  committees  in  the 
following  areas: 

Com  wet-milling,  cotton,  crop  resi- 
dues, industrial  alcohol  from  grain,  in- 
dustrial uses  for  grain  other  than  alco- 
hol, dairy  products,  forage  crops,  forest 
products,  fruits  and  vegetables,  hides, 
skins,  and  animal  byproducts,  new  and 
special  crops,  oilseeds  and  animal  fats, 
poultry  products,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco, 
white  potato  products,  wool,  and  mohair. 

Not  the  least  imixjrtant  of  the  Com- 
mission's conclusions  of  its  studies  was 
the  last,  which  reads: 

The  dynamic  forces  which  created  Ameri- 
can industrial  development  must  be  moti- 
vated In  the  farm  economy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Commission's  first  recommendation 
called  for  a  substantial  increase  in  re- 
search funds,  and  did  so  in  t2ie  following 
langiiage: 

The  Oommission  proposes  as  its  first  and 
most  necessary  recommendation  that  the 
funds  for  industrial  ixses  research  be  in- 
creased to  not  less  than  three  times  the 
amounts  ($16,145,000)  currently  available; 
and  that  additional  sums  be  provided,  as 
herein  suggested,  for  new  crop  research,  trial 
cammerctallzation.  development,  and  In- 
cenUves. 

Immediately  following  this,  the  Com- 
mission recommended  that  the  facilities 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  fully 
utilized  in  furthering  the  research  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  land-grant  colleges,  ex- 
periment stations,  imlversities  and  col- 
leges, private  research  organizations,  and 
foreign  Institutions.  There  followed  a 
recommendation  for  research  grants  and 
fellowships,    scholarships,    and    similar 


aids  that,  while  furthering  research  proj- 
ects, would  also  increase  the  supply  of 
trained  scientists. 

Special  emphasis  was  put  by  the  Com- 
mission on  the  new  crop  projects  with 
the  purpose  of  creating  durable,  addi- 
tional markets,  and  for  rapid  disposal, 
through  industrial  channels  of  accumu- 
lated surpluses. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  cur- 
rent industrial  outlets  for  the  products 
of  the  total  farm  acreage,  estimated  to 
be  less  than  7  percent,  are  undeniably 
small. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  leads  to 
be  developed  by  the  Commission  was  the 
prospect  of  a  major  crop  for  the  South — 
bamboo.  This  product  has  shown  great 
potential  in  the  paper  field,  as  well  as 
in  furniture  and  plastics.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  preliminary  experimenta- 
tion and  work  with  this  crop  have  already 
been  started  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  by  private  firms,  and  through 
the  Clemson  College  Edisto  experiment 
station,  near  Blackville.  S.C. 

A  whole  regional  economy  can  be  up- 
lifted and  transformed  through  the  de- 
velopment of  some  such  good,  new  pay 
crop.  We  all  know  what  has  been  ac- 
complished with  the  soybean — the  com- 
mercial markets  it  commands,  the  jobs 
it  has  created,  the  payrolls  it  accounts 
for.  Who  knows  how  many  such  tmdis- 
covered  CMnmercial  products  await  in 
the  darkness  that  csm  be  pierced  only  by 
the  searchlight  of  research.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  we  approach  this  research 
program  with  enthusiasm  and  great  ex- 
pectations— holding  as  It  does,  vast  vis- 
tas of  opixirtunities? 

In  my  opinion,  no  proposed  legislation 
that  has  come  before  the  Senate  in  re- 
c«it  years  is  more  lmp(Hl;ant  from  the 
farmers'  standpoint. 

We  must  enact  this  bill  In  order  to  step 
up  our  research.  The  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated billions  of  dollars  for  foreign 
aid;  much  of  it  has  gone  for  research  in 
foreign  countries.  It  Is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  this  opportunity  to  help  our  own 
people  and  oiu*  own  economy  would  not 
be  availed  of. 

I  hope  this  agriculture  research  bill 
will  pass  Congress  this  session.  Iliere  is 
tremendoiis  need  for  agriculture  re- 
search. Such  research  can  help  our 
farmers  and  industries  find  new  sources 
of  income  and  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  ttie  bill  lie  on 
the  desk  for  1  week,  in  order  that  Sen- 
ators who  may  wish  to  consponsor  it 
with  me  may  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
so.  I  have  received  several  requests  re- 
garding cosponsorshlp. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  win  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  bill  (S.  2759)  to  provide  for  further 
research  relating  to  new  and  improved 
uses  for  farm  and  forest  products  and 
for  development  of  new  crops,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Johnston  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Htm- 
PHUET) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remark.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  or  Bill  Pkovidinc  roR  Reslarch 
ON  Industhlai,  Use  or  Agricultural  Prod- 
ucts 

Section  1  lniorpf>rate8  most  of  the  declara- 
tions and  findings  contained  in  S  714.  Intro- 
duced   In    the    87th    Congress.    1st   set-sion 

Section  2  authorized  the  Secretary  i  >f  Agri- 
culture, independently  or  in  cooperati'  .m 
with  public  and  private  organizations  aiiU 
tr.dlvlduals.  to  conduct  research  to  expand 
markets  and  uses  for  farm  pr(xluct8  and  to 
develop  new  rrtips 

Section  3  provides  authority  which  the 
Department  does  not  now  have  or  the  u.se  of 
which  Is  restricted,  to  make  grants  to  re- 
search institutions  and  Individuals,  provide 
graduate  fellowships,  to  enter  lnt<i  contracts 
or  cooperative  arrangenients.  and  to  grant 
excliislve  licenses  subject  to  the  linutauon.s 
prescribed  in  the  bill 

Section  4  authorizes  establishment  of  not 
to  exceed  lOO  p<.>sltlons  for  scientific  or  pro- 
fessional personnel,  at  rates  not  In  excess  of 
those  established  fur  Public  L»iw  313  p<j«i- 
tlons. 

Section  5  comprehensively  defines  agri- 
cultural pr(xlucts"  and  "farm  and  forest 
products  '  as  used  In  the  bill,  to  be  the  iam*- 
as  In  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  lt>4« 
(7  use     16261 

Section  8  provides  an  appropriation  au- 
thorization and  for  the  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies available  to  the  Secretary  under  Pub- 
lic Law  46U 

Section    7  specifically   states   that    the   au- 
thorities  contained   In    the   bill    ar»»   in   add  I 
tlon  to  other  authorities 


DESIGNATION  OF  WEEK  OF  MAY  6. 
1962.  AS  INTERNATIONAL  CAST- 
INGS  WEEK  • 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  requesting  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  6.  1962.  a.s 
■International  Castings  Week"  in  reco«- 
nition  of  the  29th  International  Foundry 
Congress  and  its  theme  of  Castings 
Technology  for  World  Progress." 

The  International  Foundry  Congress, 
which  will  convene  in  Detroit  at  that 
time  will  be  attended  by  thousands  of 
technicians,  metallurgists,  engineers,  and 
the  operating  managers  of  cast  metal 
plants  from  the  United  States.  Canada, 
and  more  than  48  other  countries. 

This  international  event  occurs  every 
year  and  is  sponsored  by  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  Foundry  Technolog- 
ical Associations,  and  I  believe  it  would 
be  fitting  testimony  to  the  assembly  of 
this  great  technological  group  in  the 
United  States  that  that  week  be  so  desig- 
nated to  honor  the  event  as  well  a.s  the 
di.stinguished  scientists  and  technicians 
who  will  be  in  attendance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  re.solution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  'SJ  Res  149- 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  designate  the  week  of  May  6 
1962,  as  International  Castings  Week," 
introduced  by  Mr  Dirksen,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  reft-ned  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PROTECTION  OP  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 
IN  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS— LIMI- 
TATION OF  SPONSORSHIP  OF  BIIJ. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  spon- 
sorship of  tile  bill  S.  2750 1  to  protect 
the  right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  free 
from  arbitrary  dl^crlmlnallon  by  liter- 
acy test.s  or  other  means,  b«'  limit»'d  to 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader 

The  PRBISIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  '  Thf  Chair  h''ar>  none,  and 
It  IS  .so  ordered 


AUTHORIIY  P'OR  PERMANENT  SUB- 
CX^MMiriEE  ON  INVESTIGA  nONS 
TO  FILE  Fip:PORTS  SUBSEQUENT 
TO   JANUARY   31,    1962 

Mr     McCLELLAN       Mr     President.    I 

a,sk  unaninious  consent  for  permi.sM(jii 
for  thr  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Senate  Government 
Operation-s  Committee  to  file  reports 
concerning  last  year  s  work  after  the 
January  i\  deadline  which  would  nor- 
mally prevail 

There  are  three  leporLs  The  first 
two.  those  conc<  rnmg  our  hearings  int*) 
work  stoppages  at  mi.-vsiie  bases  and 
i^anibling  and  ork;ani/ed  crime,  iiave  b«'en 
draJted  and  are  ikjw  under  study  by 
the  committee  members  I  ask  for  a 
delay  until  the  Isi  of  March  m  order 
that  adequate  consideration  may  tx- 
given  to  the  rep<)rts  by  the  committee 
members 

The  third  of  these  three  reports  re- 
lay's to  a  laoor  matter  concerning  which 
there  ls  prosecution  now  pending  m  Fed- 
eral court  We  have  been  asked  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  postpone  the 
filing  of  this  report  ;n  order  that  the 
court  proceedings  m  this  matter  may  not 
be  prejudiced.  Accordingly.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  filing  date  of 
this  report  concerning  certain  aspecLs 
of  the  investigation  of  the  Teanist«'rs 
Union  be  extended  to  June  1.  1962 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


PO.S TAL    REVISION    ACT    OF     1961  - 
AMENDMPINT 

Mr      WIIJJAMS     of     Delaware      Mr 

President,  I  .submit,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  proposed  amendment  to  H  R 
7927  the  Postal  Revision  Act  of  1961 
Tins  bill  wa.s  approved  by  the  Hou.se  of 
Repre.sentatives  on  January  24.  1962.  and 
is  now  before  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  for  considera- 
tion 

The  purpose  of  niv  amendment  would 
make  it  very  clear  throuKh  legislation 
that  the  Post  OfHce  Department  will  not 
be  permitted  to  deliver  franked  mail  in 
cities  unle.ss  it  is  addre.ssed  lo  a  specific 
street  number  vSuch  a  move  is  only  fair 
and  would  einpha.size  what  I  believe  t«  be 
the  feeling  of  the  Senate  regarding  the 
use  of  congies^ional  junk  mail  as  we 
have  expressed  ourselves  m  the  past 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  am 
not  criticizing  the  use  of  the  frankinv; 
privilege  by  Members  of  Conyre.ss  m  an- 
->we!in-i    the   corre.spondeiice   with    then- 


constituents  or  in  the  discharge  of  the 
propel   functions  of  their  offlce. 

However  at  a  time  when  the  Congre.ss 
of  the  United  States  is  considering  rais- 
ing the  postal  rates  for  the  American 
public.  It  .seems  to  me  to  be  completely 
inappropriate  and  contradictory  to  be 
asking  additional  special  privileges  for 
ourselves  The  provision  authorizing  — 
or  more  accurately,  perhaps,  expressing 
congre.ssional  approval  of — the  handling 
of  con^re.ssional  junk  mail  by  the  Post 
Offlce  Dpartment  was  put  into  law  in 
the  dying  moments  of  the  1st  se.ssion  of 
the  87th  Congre.ss  when  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  amended  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  and  sent  it  to  the 
Senate  on  a  take-it-or-leave-lt  basis 
The  S*'nate  had  no  choice  but  to  approve 
the  amendment  and  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment now  has  a  congressional  direc- 
tive to  deliver  franked  mail  to  every 
hou.s«'holder  in  our  cities  even  though  the 
letttT  bears  neither  a  name  nor  an  ad- 
dress 

Mr  President,  this  constitutes  an  un- 
conscKjnable  abuse  of  the  franking 
privilege  which  is  so  necessary  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  a  congressional  offlce. 
becau.se  it  allows  Members  of  Congress 
to  u.se  a  free  mailing  .service  to  do  things 
which  ordinary  citizens  and  buslne.sses 
cannot  do  even  if  they  pay  for  it 

I  b<'lieve  that  m  a  very  real  sen.se  the 
integrity  fif  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United 
States  IS  at  stake  here  In  the  passage 
of  this  postal  rate  revision  bill  we  will  be 
asking  American  citizens  to  pay  more  for 
mailiiu'  a  first -cla.ss  letter,  we  will  be 
a.sking  busine.ss  establishments  to  pay 
more  for  the  circulation  of  advertising 
material,  generally  referred  to  as  Junk 
mall,  and  we  are  asking  newspapers  and 
magazines  to  pay  higher  rates  for  the 
handling  of  their  publications  in  the 
mails  Yet.  unle.ss  this  amendment  to 
the  bill  IS  adopted,  we  will  be  telling  the 
American  people  that  the  Congre.ss 
wants  them  to  pay  higher  rates  for  post- 
al services  while  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tending to  our.selves  a  privilege  that 
other  American  citizens  cannot  even  buy 
at  the  higher  rates  We  will  be  saying 
in  effect  that  we  plan  to  flood  their  mail- 
boxes with  political  propaganda  from 
now  on    and  they  will  pay  for  it 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      "Mr 
Hkkey  in  the  chair'      The  amendment 
will  be  received,  printed,  and  appropri- 
ately referred 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil 
Service 
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CONSTRUCTION.  OPERATION.  AND 
MAINI  KNANCE  OF  LOWER  TETON 
RECLAMATION  PROJECT— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  I  a.  k 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  included  as 
a  co.spon.sor  of  S  2643.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  lower  Teton  reclamation 
project  in  the  upper  Snake  River  Valley, 
and  for  related  purposes,  introduced  by 
my  colleat^ue  from  Idaho  I  Mr  Dwor- 
sHAK  :  on  September  28.  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  as 
I  luu-man  ol  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  Jacob  D  Beam,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Director,  U,8.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  ths  expiration  of 
6  days  of  it.)  leceipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOIICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  INDIANA 
DUNES  NATIONAL  LAKESHORE 
PARK 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
plea-sed  to  be  able  to  announce  to  the 
Senate  that  Senate  subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  to  establish  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Park,  S.  1797, 
have  been  set  for  February  26  and  27 
here  in  Washington.  This  is  the  bill,  in 
revised  form,  which  I  introduced  on  Au- 
gust 28.  1961.  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
Senators  Moss.  Grueninc.  McCarthy, 
Neuberger.  Metcalf,  and  Humphrey. 

I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible  ] ,  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  to  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  for  their  gracious  con- 
sent to  schedule  these  hearings  at  this 
earliest  possible  date  in  the  session. 
Threats  to  destroy  additional  portions  of 
this  beautiful  and  irreplaceable  dunes- 
land  are  upon  us.  and  it  is  therefore  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  we  have  this 
opportunity  to  place  before  the  Congress 
and  the  people  the  case  for  saving  the 
dunes, 

Mr  President,  no  conservation  ques- 
tion Is  at  this  time  more  uigently  im- 
portant to  the  people  of  the  Midwest  as 
saving  the  dunes  frc»n  destruction.  The 
unique  recreational  and  scientific  value 
of  these  remaining  duneslands  has  be- 
come very  well  known.  Indeed,  m&ny 
members  of  the  Interior  Committee  have 
personally  inspected  the  areas  covered 
in  this  bill,  and  as  recently  as  last  sum- 
mer, the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible]  joined  local  Indiana  public  offi- 
cials. Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall.  and  me  in  a  close  examination  of 
the  proposed  park  site.  Following  his 
tour  of  the  area,  Secretary  Udall  an- 
nounced his  unqualified  view  that  the 
dunes  area  described  in  this  bill  is  fully 
suitable  for  a  national  park  and  that 
action  to  save  the  area  is  urgent  and 
desirable. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  many  times,  Mr. 
President,  the  population  of  the  great 
midwestem  area  adjoining  the  Great 
Lakes  is  expanding  rapidly.  In  the 
metropolitan  belt  stretching  from  Mil- 
waukee to  Michigan  City,  there  are  now 
7  million  people.  Yet  this  populous  area 
lacks  a  large  national  park  to  serve  the 
recreation  needs  and  nature  interests  of 
Its  people. 

Mr.  President,  these  hearings  will  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  the  full  story  of 
the  long  attempt  to  preserve  this  price- 


less area  for  the  people,  and  will  show 
the  strong  support  of  Indiana  and  Mid- 
west citizens  for  saving  this  resource, 
the  unfortunate  and,  in  part,  scandalous 
attempts  by  selfi'^h  interests  to  destroy 
the  dunes,  and  the  overwhelming  agree- 
ment of  conservationists  on  the  values 
of  the  area. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OF  HARRISON  L.  WINTER 
TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE.  DIS- 
TRICT OF  MARYLAND,  AND  J. 
ROBERT  ELLIOTT  TO  BE  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE,  MIDDLE  DISTRICT 
OF  GEORGIA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  February  7,  1962,  at  10:30 
a.m.,  in  room  2228,  New  Senate  OflSce 
Building,  on  the  following  nominations: 

Harrison  L.  Winter,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge,  district  of  Mary- 
land; and 

J.  Robert  Elliott,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge,  middle  district  of  Georgia, 
vice  T.  Hoyt  Davis,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcomittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HRT7SKA],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON   THE   JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

Robert  C.  Zampano,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney,  district  of  Connecticut; 

Daniel  T.  Donovan,  of  Washington,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal,  eastern  district  of 
Washington,  term  of  4  years,  vice  Darrell 
O.  Holmes,  term  expired; 

Harry  D.  Mansfield,  of  Tennessee,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal,  eastern  district  of  Ten- 
nessee, term  of  4  years,  vice  Frank 
Quarles,  deceased ;  and 

Almerlc  L.  Christian,  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Virgin 
Islands,  term  of  4  years,  vice  Leon  P. 
Miller. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  In  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  Committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Monday,  February  5,  1962, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  It  is  their  intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 


ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Excerpts  from  radio  broadca£t  by  himself 
over  Wisconsin  stations  over  the  weekend  of 
January  27-28,  on  the  subject  of  a  national 
food  reserve. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Introductory  remarks  by  Ifr.  Randolph,  re- 
marks by  Senator  Randolph  In  introduction 
of  Hcrr  Wilhelm  (J.  Grcwe;  and  remarks  by 
His  Excellency  Wilhelm  G.  Grewe  the  Am- 
bassador of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 


THE  LATE  PAUL  BUTLER.  FORMER 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  great  leaders  in  American  jjolitical 
life  who  passed  from  the  scene  in  1961, 
few  will  leave  so  enduring  a  mark  as 
Paul  Butler,  former  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

His  death,  on  the  next  to  last  day  of 
the  year,  came  at  a  time  when  the  fruits 
of  his  labors  were  In  full  harvest.  For 
It  was  Paul  Butler,  more  than  any  other 
man,  who  insisted  that  the  Democratic 
Party  live  up  to  its  true  faith,  during  the 
years  of  Republican  administration  in 
Washington  in  order  to  keep  Itself  fit 
for  the  full  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment, whenever  the  American  people 
turned  again  to  it  to  make  a  new  surge 
forward  in  the  life  of  our  country.  Most 
of  the  programs,  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  now  give  a  sense  of  lift  and  pur- 
pose to  the  country,  had  their  origins  in 
the  hard  thinking  which  he  encouraged 
and  contributed  while  serving  as  national 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr,  Edward  FoUiard  has  written  a  syn- 
opsis of  the  stormy  career  of  this  re- 
markable man,  which  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  December  31, 
1961.  The  article  also  contains  numer- 
ous tributes  to  the  memory  of  Paul  But- 
ler which  should  be  noted  here. 

I  therefore  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  article  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Democratic  Leader  Butlzs  Gloried  in 
Political  CTombat 

(By  Edward  T.  Folllard) 

Paul  M.  Butler,  former  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  C!ominittee,  who  died 
here  yesterday  of  a  heart  attack  at  the  age  of 
56,  was  a  fearless  political  warrior  who  gloried 
In  combat. 

In  his  61/2  years  as  Democratic  national 
chairman,  he  was  under  fire  from  leaders  of 
his  own  party  as  well  as  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.     He  never  flinched. 

Chairman  Butler  caused  an  uproar  in 
March  1960,  when  he  predicted  that  the  then 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts, 
would  win  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President  If  he  defeated  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Hitmphret.  of  Minnesota.  In  the  Wisconsin 
primary.  He  made  the  prediction  at  a  back- 
ground dinner  with  a  dozen  or  so  political 
reporters  at  the  National  Press  Club. 

In  writing  about  Mr.  Butler's  prediction, 
the  reporters  at  the  dinner  abided  by  ground 
rules  and  referred  to  him  simply  as  a  Demo- 
cratic "leader"  or  "top  party  strategist." 

As  so  often  happens  In  such  cases,  how- 
ever, a  newspaper  that  was  not  represented 
at  the  private  dinner  reported  that  It  was 
Mr     Butler    who    predicted    Kennedy   would 
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get  the  Democratic  presidential  nomination 
1.'  he  triumphed  uver  UrM,-HRCY  Ln  Wis- 
consin 

The  reve:  itiua  infuriated  bacliers  of  Sena- 
tor Ltnoon  B  Johnsow,  of  Texas,  and  (  ' 
others  who  were  after  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation The  late  Speaker  Sam  Bayb-irn 
Jumped  nn  him.  as  did  Senatur  HrMinsrY 
and  lythers 

Farmer  President  Harry  S  Trumrin  n'fused 
;n  attend  the  I9flO  Democratic  Natl  )n.i:  Con- 
vention in  Los  Angeles,  because  as  he  put 
It.  Mr  Butler  had  prearranged  the  conven- 
tion !n  favor  of  Senator  Kennedy 

AfttT  the  Lijfi  Angeles  convent.  >n  had  ^et- 
lled  un  a  Kennedy-Juhiison  ticket,  the  Demo- 
cratj*  stopp<>d  their  quarrelln:;;.  r'.rwed  ranks. 
and  opened  a  drive  that  trave  their  p.irty 
the  White  H<.>use  for  the  first  time  In  8  years. 

In  his  role  a.s  chairman.  Mr  BuMer  did 
much  In  pavlni?  the  way  f-T  victory  How- 
ever, aa  l.^  the  way  In  American  politics,  he 
had  to  g:ve  up  his  strategic  role  t' .  annrher. 
This  waa  Senator  Henrt  Sti'OJ'"  Jackson. 
of  WiWhingtun.  who  was  n>>nilnee  Kennedy's 
choice  f  )r  chairman. 

President  Kennedy  said  In  Palm  Beach  yes- 
terday that  he  was  "nn^t  grieved  Ui  learn  of 
the  untimely  death  of  my  friend  Paul  But- 
ler "  He  called  Mr.  Butler  a  courak'eoua 
leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  during  some 
of  the  party's  most  difllcult  hours  and  added: 
■  His  wise  counsel  will  be  sorely  niisaed  " 

SenaUjr  MiKr  Mansfikld.  of  Mon'.ma  Dem- 
ocratic leader  '  f  the  Senate,  said  of  Mr, 
Butler  Despite  the  controversy  which 
whirled  about  his  head  while  he  w%.>  national 
chairman  he  was  a  good  chairman  and  the 
party  will  miss  him  deeply  " 

John  M  Bailey,  now  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  noted  that 
Mr  Butler  had  been  national  ch.iirman  long- 
er than  any  man  witli  the  e.vceptlou  of 
James  A    Farley 

Representative  John  Bradkm\s.  Dem.  .crat. 
of  Indiana.  Mr  Butler's  Consjressman  and  a 
persona!  friend,  said  Butler  was  a  man  ''>f 
"resolute  courage  and  Integrity  and  withcMt 
question  the  most  outstanding  pers.  n  my 
home  community  In  Indiana  has  ever  given 
to  American  public  life." 

The  chairman  of  the  Republican  Nitio:i.i.l 
Committee.  Representative  Willia.vi  E  M:li- 
ER,  of  New  York,  said,  "the  Democratic  Party 
has  lost  a  vigorous  and  loyal  advocate  and 
the  Nation  an  outstanding  citizen  " 

WORKED    DtTRING    COLLZCZ 

A  slender,  gray-haired  man  who  did  not 
smoke  Mr  drink.  Mr  Butler  was  b'>rn  at  Sout.'i 
Bend.  Ind  ,  June  12.  1905  He  helped  e.\rn 
his  w.iy  through  Notre  Dame  University  by 
working  as  a  reporter  for  the  South  Bend 
Tribune  He  was  graduated  from  law  school 
In  1927  and  so<*n  moved  onto  the  p<jlltlcal 
arena  as  a  precinct  worker. 

He  moved  up  the  political  l.idder  from 
precinct  chairman  to  county  chairman  to 
district  i-halrman — and.  then,  in  195'2.  ousted 
Prank  McHale  as  Democritlc  national  om- 
mitteemaii  from  Indiana 

Mr  Bu'ler  was  elected  chairm.in  <  f  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  In  1054.  suc- 
ceeding Stephen  A.  Mitchell,  of  Illinoi« 

A  very  serious  man.  he  said  he  had  one 
hobby — football  He  loved  the  8p<^)rt  and 
rarely  mi.s.-'ed  a  game  at  Notre  Dame 


DANGER  ON  THE  RIGHT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
m  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Janu- 
aiy  13.  1962.  there  was  published  an 
article  entitled  "Danger  on  the  Right.  ' 
written  by  me.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record  at  thl.s 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

I'here  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


DaNoCR   on   TMt   Ku.jrT 
(By  Senator  Stephen  M  YoiNl.) 

Recently  at  a  Washington  dinner  p.irty  a 
well-known  ultracon.'servatlve  Congresanun 
became  the  center  of  iitentlon  with  a  bl.i/- 
Ing  denuiulatiun  of  '  hornegr-'Wii  C  'inniu- 
nlsts  wJ:o  ciiew  aWiiy  at  the  f  M!;da'l  i.s  of 
our  Repubhi'  '  A  ve'eran  diplom  it  from  a 
Kuro[>e.in  E:i;ba.s.s'. .  sf:ij.i:.g  iny  imp.itience. 
le^ined  tow.ird  nic  and  said.  '  One  tning  luvs 
ftlwajs  puzzled  me  about  you  Americans 
You  have  nightmares  about  Commmast  de- 
mons jurrowlng  from  within  Yet,"  the 
diplomat  continued,  "for  years.  American 
FascLats  h.ive  grown  lacreasingl',  dangerous 
and  nob'xly  seems  disturbed  least  of  all  yoxjr 
Congressmen  " 

The  diplomat's  criticism  waa  all  too  true. 
I  have  l;)een  in  politics  for  half  a  century 
and  have  fought  the  radicals  of  the  right 
in  Ohio  and  in  Congress.  I  have  ne*. er 
known  them  to  be  as  strong,  as  well-inianced. 
or  as  successful  iis  they  ha\e  been  the  last 
few   years. 

On  the  floi.>r  of  the  U  S  Senate  last  April 
I  said  that,  in  my  Judgment,  "the  PnscUt 
John  Birch  Society  and  others  like  it  are  as 
serious  a  threat  to  our  security  and  way  of 
life  as  internal  conimui;ism "  I  will  go  even 
further  I  believe  the  radical  right  today  la 
an  even  deadlier  threat  to  our  democratic 
traditions  and  institutions  tiian  are  the 
Americ.in    adherents   to   Cummunlarn 

The  American  Communists  try  to  infiltrate 
our  political  parties,  our  schiH)is.  our  mass 
media,  our  entertainment,  and  our  labtir 
unions  -all  institutions  of  the  free  society  — 
in  order  to  further  the  cause  of  the  inter- 
niti'inal  Communist  consplracv  Their  abil- 
ity to  achieve  their  purpose  has  diminished 
steadily  over  the  last  15  years  through  loir- 
assment  by  Government  agencies  and  con- 
gressional committees  and  by  exposure  in 
the  public  press  It  is  estin.ated  that  t>Klay 
there  are  fewer  than  lO.OOO  Communist  Party 
members  in  the  N.itlon 

Although  the  damper  from  internal  com- 
munism ha.s  been  lessening,  the  radicals  at 
the  rlkjht — in  Europe  they  would  be  called 
F'a.sci.-t.i-  are  trying  to  destroy  the  civil  lib- 
erties and  Institutions  which  are  the  found. i- 
tlons  of  frtt-dom  They  accuse  e-.  eryone  who 
di.sa<rees  vmh  their  br.md  if  American- 
ism '  of  beliig  a  Communist  They  try  to 
wreck  the  integrity  of  our  Supreme  Court, 
They  s'ir  re«!en'm.ent  against  our  participa- 
tion In  the  I'nlted  Nations.  They  want  the 
Income  tax  repe.iled.  They  try  ^>  block  a.l 
foreign-aid  programs  Tliey  vilify  foreign- 
born  and  miiioriti -group  American  citizens. 
They  spread  seeds  of  su?;plclon  In  commu- 
nities  throughout  the  Nation 

The  great  danger  today  rises  from  the  f.ut 
that  millions  of  well-meaning  Americans 
embrace  their  programs  as  valid  solutions 
to  the  deeply  com.plex  problems  which  con- 
front our  Nation  In  an  age  uf  swift  change 
and  soiial  upheaval 

Curiously  America  hxs  always  been  'ertlle 
soil  for  rightwing  radicalism  Side  bv  side 
with  our  democratic  traditions  has  run  a 
persistent  m.lftrtisf  "f  democratic  practice 
More  than  loo  years  ago  the  American  Party, 
better  known  as  the  Know-Nuthing  Parly. 
pricked  the  vulnerable  nerve  if  anflforelgn 
sentiment  On  an  antl-CathoUc.  antl-lmml- 
graiit  platform,  the  Know-Nuthlngs  ele.txl 
Senators  and  Congre.ssmen  and  controlled 
Sta'e  governments  for  several  years  Their 
Presidential  candidate  in  1856.  former  Presi- 
dent Millard  Fillmore,  c.iptured  one-fifth  of 
th"  popular  vote 

Tlie  influence  i^f  early  .American  rightist 
hatemongers  h.is  remained  in  robu.st  good 
heal'h  f '  r  a  centurv  TTielr  heirs  of  the 
past  few  decades  have  been  legion  They 
Wore  hixxls  ,ind  lynched  Negroes  as  Ku  Klux 
Kl.in  members  In  the  19'20's  They  goose- 
stepped  among  the  fasclstic  silver  shirt  and 
Prit/  Kuhn's  Oerman-An\erlcun  bund  and 
Joined  FaMier  Coughlln's  Chrl.s'.i.in   front  In 


ihf  193U  s  Today  they  read  as  gncpel  Gerald 
1.  K  .Smiths  Je* -tjaitlug  hate  sheet,  "T7u' 
Cross  a::d  the  Fl.ig  or  have  been  swept  into 
tiie  J'  hn  Birch  Si>cie'y  In  my  opinion  the 
mo.st  d.ingerous  organi/.ailon  in  Uie  Unlled 
States   today 

There  are  nearly  l.CKO  radical  rightwing 
crganl/j»tions  in  the  N.itlori,  son.e  like  Lin- 
coln RiH-kwell's  Amerli- III  Nazi  Prirty,  nuin- 
berliiK  a  few  hundred,  but  other's  like  the 
.\merlc,in  Coalition  fif  Patriotic  S<x.-ie'ies. 
il.iin;l:ig  4  million  members  a  claim  con- 
sidered by  ex[<ert.s  to  le  only  fcl.ghtly  in- 
flated Many  of  these  organl/atlons  regu- 
larly distribute  massUe  qu.intitles  nf  wildly 
Irresponsible  literature  some  of  which  cntnes 
to  me  In  the  mall,  attached  to  letters  fn  m 
constituents.  A  typical  leaflet  ."-ent  to  n.e 
recently  was  from  tlie  American  Council  r>f 
Christian  Laymen. 

The  illustration  on  the  cii\'r  showed  a 
C>'inrM'i'itst  hammer  and  ^ickle  superim- 
posed i>-.  IT  the  croi^  of  Jesus,  ai-.d  the  hr.!',!- 
Une  a^ked  ominously.  How  Red  la  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  thurches'"  17ie  tract 
claimed  that  the  National  Council  ol 
Churches  Ls  saturated  with  leltwlngers. 
citing  as  "proof  '  that  "the  National  Council 
receives  large  sxims  from  Jewish  and  other 
non-Christian  or  antl-ChrlMlan  groups  " 

Who  are  the  people  who  accept  this  or 
other  tvp)es  of  prop.ij; mda  diaaemlnated  bv 
the  rigliiwing  lunatic  fringe  '  They  are  the 
Iriglitened  and  the  f^u^traled:  tlie  bitter 
and  the  vindictive,  tiie  iwutcd  zealots  and 
well-meaning  cranks,  the  mallcloua  cyrucs 
and  confused  InnocentJi;  the  people  who 
have  nlghfmarl!<h  fears  of  a  radical  bf>gey. 
who  (ius|>ert  eggheads,  who  hated  and  still 
hate  the  N«'w  Deal  or  who  hate  anycme  who  is 
'  li  If?  ere  at    ' 

Wlio  ,-ire  the  leaders  of  the  radical  right- 
wing  gr  >upb'>  Many  are  sincere  belleverb  In 
t^ifir  Causes  of  hale.  But  others  are  cold 
opportunities  who  have  carved  lucrative 
careers  by  playing  on  the  prejudices  <>t  their 
adherents  Some  leaders  burn  out  In  a  mat- 
ter of  niorilhi  But  some  like  Gerald  L  K 
Smith.  V>ri,e  Kaiib  Merwin  K  Hart.  Joseph 
K.inip  Conde  McCiinlev.  and  Allen  Zo!l  — 
iia.  e  L>efn  around  since  the  1030  s. 

ITieir  stiH  k  in  traiie  i.s  a  primitive  anll- 
conimuiiism  which  sep.ir  ites  Aimerlcans  into 
good  and  evil  and  divides  Issues  into  black 
and  white  Tliose  who  agree  with  them  are 
the  good  guys-  loyal  .^merlcans  Thoee  who 
disawiree  are  the  bad  ►fuys— Communists 
Pink(  s,  lieds  Lnder  the  guise  of  jousting 
with  alleged  Communists,  these  groups  un- 
dermine uur  ba.-'ii'  Initiiutioua  and  try  to  re- 
shape America  into  a  Ujtalitarlan-Fahcist 
state 

Their  tactics  are  the  big  He  and  the  wanton 
smear  The  disorders  they  create  arise 
when  tliey  try  to  inject  Into  community 
life  their  overslmplifle<l  approach  to  bewil- 
dering n.ati onal  problems  Unable  to  Im- 
peach Chief  Ju.'it.ce  Warren,  t^ey  are  wllllrig 
to  setL.e.  temporarily,  for  the  bead  of  a 
sell  "iiteacher  m  Maine  or  a  clergym.'-.n  m 
Texas  n;e  demag  .gs  of  the  right  sell 
their  followers  the  diagnosis  th.Tt  Internal 
communism  Is  the  dlsea.se  which  causes  all 
Ills,  and  then  prescribe  local  vigilante  action 
as  the  cure. 

L'nf  Ttunately  vigilantism  Is  b.-.r.ed  on  con- 
tempt for  law  and  Justice  and  Is  unjust  It- 
fctif.  It  strikes  fear  in  a  community  and 
Intimidates  not  Ju-st  those  singled  out  for 
punishment  but  their  nclghlxirs  as  well. 
In  such  a  fearful  slttiatlon  democracy  is 
broken  down 

Recently  In  Anaheim,  Calif  .  rlghtwlngers 
smeared  a  district  8ch'H)l  board  member 
J  -el  Dvorm.iti  s  crime  '  was  that,  as  an  active 
member  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  he  held  a  chapter  meeting  at  hla  home 
which  was  addressed  by  a  man  who  haa  tried 
to  build  sentiment  for  abolition  of  the  Hoiue 
Committee  on  L'n -American  Activities. 
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A  community  vigilante  committee 
launched  a  campaign  for  Dvorman's  recall 
from  the  Magnolia  District  School  Board. 
Three  of  the  eight-man  committee  were 
members  of  the  John  Birch  Scx;iety 

Dvorman.  36,  father  of  three  children  and 
M  veteran  of  World  War  II  on  40-percent  p)en- 
.-loii  for  disability  Incurred  In  combat,  then 
became  the  target  of  a  vilification  campaign 
which  split  the  community  into  two  campM. 

The  recall  committee  publicly  attacked 
the  ACLU  as  "flagrantly  subversive"  and 
charged  that  Dvorman  wa.s  "taking  part  In 
Communist  activities"  Their  literature 
blanketed  Anaheim,  and  they  conducted  a 
highly  organlBed  letter  campaign  to  the  area 
press 

Whispering  campaigns  accused  Dvorman 
of  atheism  and  of  using  the  malls  to  dis- 
tribute lewd  literature  Even  the  bright 
red  door  of  Dvorman's  home  became  am- 
munition for  the  hatemongers  Citizens 
were  put  on  notice  that,  as  a  member  of 
the  schixil  board,  the  politically  suspect 
Dvorman  hel{)ed  determine  what  textbooks 
their  children  would  read  In  the  end 
hysteria  and  fear  won,  and  Joel  Dvorman 
lost   his   position   on   the  schcwl   board. 

The  strategy  of  the  rlghtwlngers  was  es- 
sentially the  same  in  Anaheim.  Calif.,  In 
1960  as  in  Englewood.  NJ.  In  1951,  or  In 
Houston.  Tex  .  in  1954.  or  In  scores  of  other 
communities  throughout  America.  Spurred 
by  national  organli^ations,  local  superpa- 
trlols  have  conducted  textbook  Investiga- 
tions for  subversive  materials  or  have  probed 
faculties  for  subversive  educators 

One  of  the  architects  of  the  crusade  to 
control  what  is  taught  In  public  schools  Is 
Allen  Zoll,  whose  vituperative  pamphleta 
appear  in  every  community  where  schools 
are  under  fire.  Zoll  trained  at  Father 
Coughlln's  knee  In  the  Christian  front  and 
hawked  hate  material  for  professional  antl- 
Semllea  Merwin  K  Hart  and  Joseph  Kamp. 
In  1948  Zoll  launched  the  National  Council 
for  American  Education  and  named  as  his 
chief  lieutenant  Verne  Kaub  Together  they 
unleased  hundreds  of  community  watchdog 
groups  to  stand  vigil  on  the  schools.  They 
keep  dossiers  on  thousands  of  American  edu- 
cators and  have  smeared  hundreds  of  them. 

Though  they  operate  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  seem  to  be  working  Inde- 
pendently, the  ringleaders  of  the  right  are 
a  closely  knit  fraternity  A  series  of  meet- 
InRS  caused  some  of  them  to  converge  on 
Washington  during  one  week  last  April. 
The  Constitution  Party  met  Wednesday. 
April  12  The  Soldiers  of  the  Cross,  another 
rightwing  organization,  held  Its  meeting 
Wednesday  night  The  Congress  of  Freedom, 
a  federation  of  rightist  groups,  occupied  the 
program  for  Thursday.  Friday,  and  Saturday. 
Rep<irta  I  received  showed  that  all  three 
conclaves  were  marked  by  similar  emotional 
speeches  Those  who  attended  the  meetings 
heard,  and  in  some  cases  applauded,  state- 
ments such  as  these: 

'Foreigners  are  running  the  country." 
The   clergy   Is   riddled    with   Communlsta. 
Pull   them   from  their  pulpits  If  necessary." 

"The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  our  problems 
would  be  to  kill  all  the  damn  niggers  and 
Jews '.      I  Shouted  from  the  audience.) 

■  Elsenhower  and  Warren  conspired  with 
the  Communists." 

Water  fluoridation  Is  a  Communist  plot. 
Fluoride  weakens  the  mind  and  Induces  do- 
cility The  first  areas  to  be  fed  fluoride  are 
near  our  universities.  This  la  tied  In  with 
the  professors  who  want  to  abolish  the 
Hou.se  Un-American  Activities  Committee." 
"Dossiers  are  being  complied  on  6,000 
American  educators  who  have  Communist 
afflllatlons." 

The  fact  that  no  more  than  100  persons 
attended  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  three 
organlz-itlons  makes  It  appear  they  were 
talking  only  to  themselves.  But  what  they 
say  In  their  meetings  diffuses  throughout 
America  in  leaflets  and  newsletters  and  finds 


receptive  listeners  in  countless  homes.  Such 
propaganda  Is  the  ammunition  which  ex- 
plodes In  communities  all  over  the  Nation 
during  controversies  which  often  start  as 
healthy  local  differences  of  opinion. 

When  I  express  my  conviction  that  the 
John  Birch  Society  is  the  most  dangerous 
organization  in  America.  I  perhaps  give  It 
an  Importance  It  does  not  merit.  But  1  do 
not  think  so. 

The  Birch  Society  has  Introduced  a  new 
Intelligence  to  the  lunatic  fringe  by  devel- 
oping a  formal  structure  more  sophisticated 
than  any  other  rightwing  group.  It  has 
evolved  secretive  community-level  cells.  Just 
as  the  Communists  do.  Its  leader,  Robert 
Welch,  maintains  rigid  control  of  programs 
and  activities.  Because  of  its  secret  nature. 
the  society  has  drawn  into  Its  ranks  and  In- 
to Its  leadership  ultrarespectable  business 
and  industrial  leadeis  who  shun  participa- 
tion In  the  more  clamorous  rightwing 
groups.  They  have  money  and  Influence  and 
are  willing  to  use  both  for  the  organization. 
The  monetary  support  of  these  business 
leaders,  plus  that  of  the  ordinary  Birch 
member,  brings  the  society  an  estimated  In- 
come of  more  than  $1,500,000  a  year.  And 
since  Its  founding  In  1958  the  society  is  be- 
lieved to  have  attracted  mo  e  than  60.000 
members. 

At  a  recent  press  conference  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy  said  of  the  Birch 
Society.  "I  think  that  they  are  ridiculous, 
and  I  don't  think  that  anybody  should  pay 
too  much  attention  to  them.  I  think  that 
they  make  no  contribution  to  the  fight 
against  communism  here  in  the  United 
States:  In  fact.  I  think.  If  anything,  they 
are  a  hindrance  It  seems  to  me  it  Is  an 
organization  that  is  in  the  area  of  being 
humorous  ■ 

In  my  opinion,  the  Attorney  General  under- 
estimates the  John   Birch  Society. 

Its  relative  respectability  makes  It  the 
one  organization  around  which  the  entire 
radical  right  may  coalesce  to  achieve  fasclstic 
goals  The  John  Birch  Society  Is  In  posi- 
tion to  accelerate  the  steady  chipping  away 
of  traditional  civil  liberties  and  to  deepen 
the  mistrust  of  our  democratic  Institutions. 

Fortunately  the  John  Birch  Society  lacks 
two  conditions  which  are  vital  to  the 
achievement  of  Its  goals.  It  has  neither  a 
charismatic  leader  nor  a  positive  program. 
I  saw  and  beard  Its  leader,  Welch,  on  a 
recent  television  news-panel  show.  He 
strikes  me  as  a  singularly  colorless  man, 
lacking  personal  or  Intellectual  force.  The 
organization's  program  Is  characterized  by 
the  negativism  that  has  long  marked  the 
radical  right.  The  John  Blrchers  are  basic- 
ally "agalnsters."  But  if  the  Birch  Society 
could  weld  a  program  of  positive  socioeco- 
nomic action  to  the  ancient  list  of  negatives 
on  which  the  radical  right  has  relied,  it 
might  expand  enormously  In  Influence  and 
numbers. 

So  far  the  major  deterrent  to  the  spread 
of  the  John  Birch  Society  Is  the  light  of  ex- 
posure from  one  of  America's  greatest  insti- 
tutions, the  free  press.  Already  the  press 
has  alerted  the  Nation  to  the  presence  of 
the  Birch  group,  to  Its  policies  and  Its  goals. 
Americans  were  repelled  by  Welch's  charge 
that  former  President  Eisenhower  and  Chief 
Justice  'Warren  are  "willing  tools"  of  com- 
munism. And  Americans  are  learning  to 
mistrust  other  Birch  assertions.  America 
has  enough  headaches  In  finding  a  course 
of  action  to  meet  the  encroachments  and 
challenges  of  International  communism  and 
Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  Imperialism.  We 
don't  need  the  radical  right  to  complicate 
matters.  Every  picture  of  a  race  riot,  North 
or  South,  fomented  by  rightwing  extremists, 
every  American  smeared  by  fellow  Americans 
for  his  political  beliefs,  every  reckless  charge 
against  responsible  Government  officials  by 
the  denuigogs  of  the  right  do  more  to 
serve  the  alms  of  International  communism 
than  5,000  American  Communists  could  do. 


Speaking  of  the  radical  right,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  warned  that  "attributing 
every  adversity  to  communism  is  not  only 
irrational  but  contributes  to  hysteria  and 
fosters  groundless  fears.  The  way  to  fight 
It  is  to  study  it,  understand  it  and  discover 
what  can  be  done  about  it.  This  Is  neither 
the  time  for  inaction  nor  vlg'lante  action." 

There  Is  plenty  of  room  In  the  United 
States  for  responsible  conservatism.  What 
a  dull  country  It  would  be  If  we  were  all 
liberals.  But  the  groups  I  have  described, 
and  the  vicious  methods  they  employ,  are 
Irresponsible  and  destructive. 

There  are,  after  all,  basic  criteria  any  or- 
ganization in  a  free  society  should  meet 
It  should  define  with  accuracy  and  without 
demagogy  the  areas  of  Its  concern;  It  should 
at  least  respect  uhe  right  of  opposing  views 
to  be  expressed:  It  should  present  Its  alterna- 
tives responsibly  and  within  the  democratic 
framework;  It  should  attempt  to  educate 
and    persuade,    not   obfuscate    and    incite. 

The  radicals  of  the  right  fulfill  none  of 
these  criteria.  They  are  at  odds  with  the 
purposes  which  are  our  strength  and  our 
hope — freedom  and  democracy. 

I  do  not  propose  that  committees  of  Con- 
gress caravan  about  the  country  conducting 
investigations  Into  the  activities  of  the 
radical  right.  I  believe  we  have  had  enough 
Investigations  into  the  political  beliefs  of 
free  American  citizens. 

I  do  propose,  however,  that  all  Americans 
who  cherish  liberty  and  democracy  become 
alert  to  the  danger  from  the  right  and  de- 
fend in  their  communities  the  right  of  their 
neighbors  to  speak  their  views,  however  un- 
popular they  may  be.  Free  discussion  is  the 
lamp  that  lights  democracy.  Its  glow  must 
not  be  dimmed  under  a  shroud  of  fear. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  last  session  I  supported  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Peace  Corps  and  went  along 
with  its  personable  and  really  outstand- 
ing Director,  Sargent  Shriver,  supporting 
the  appropriation  he  sought.  Now  may 
I  confess  my  faith  and  confidence  has 
been  somewhat  shaken,  although  not 
shattered. 

As  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
President,  in  referring  in  a  questioning 
and  critical  manner  to  the  Peace  Corps, 
I  fear  that,  like  Moses  on  Moiuit  Horeb, 
I  am  treading  on  holy  ground.  In  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Joshua  it  is  written: 
"And  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  said 
to  Joshua,  'Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy 
foot;  for  the  place  whereon  thou  stand - 
est  is  holy.'  "  Also  in  Exodus,  chapter  3. 
I  believe,  Moses  as  he  was  directed, 
"came  to  the  Mountain  of  God,  even  to 
Horeb." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  my  shoe  is  loosed 
off  my  foot  and  I  report  to  you  sir,  that 
I  take  a  dim  view  of  officials  of  the 
Peace  Corps  directing  subordinates  that 
they  may,  when  they  see  fit,  classify  re- 
ports and  memorandums  "top  secret," 
"secret. "  and  "confidential,"  "not  for 
publication,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
ad  nauseam. 

In  my  judgment,  Sargent  Shriver, 
Director  of  this  outfit,  should  back  up, 
repudiate,  and  withdraw  any  directive  of 
this  sort — immediately. 

My  constituents  and  I.  as  their  public 
servant,  are  entitled  to  know  the  facts 
regarding  the  successes  and  failures  of 
this  governmental  agency  concerning 
which  there  has  been  so  much  favorable 
propaganda. 
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Does  anyone  really  claim  that  the 
Pf-a?*^  Corps  is  a  policymaking  aKency 
of  our  Government?  This  noble  experi- 
ir.er.t  may  go  the  way  of  another  so- 
called  noble  experiment  if  its  Director 
L'liforces  a  protective  screen  against  re- 
porting regarding  the  work,  or  failure  to 
work,  ot  the  teachers,  thoughtful,  dedi- 
cated individuals  and  "do-gooders  '  who 
are  enrolled  in  the  Peace  Corps  Let  the 
people  know  the  truth. 

I  seriously  question  the  claim,  if  .^uch 
claim  IS  advanced  by  officials  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  that  the  enrolled  youth.-;, 
young  men  and  women,  or  the  Peace 
Corps  Itself  sometimes  conduct  "very 
delicate  diplomatic  negotiations  with 
many  different  countries." 

We  have  a  State  Department  and  a 
Foreign  Service  and  Ambassadors  of  the 
United  States  everywhere  in  the  world. 
No  nation,  emerging  or  established,  how- 
ever remote,  seems  to  be  off  limits  to  an 
American  Elmbassy  and  to  members — 
plenty  of  them — of  our  diplomatic  corps. 
and  the  sun  never  sets  on  our  military 
missions.  Let  us  call  a  halt  to  any  claim 
that  the  Peace  Corps  has  authority  to 
conduct  "very  delicate  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations with  many  different  countries." 
I  have  confidence  in  our  Armed  Forces 
Eind  in  our  State  Department.  Their  ac- 
tivities, directives,  and  reports  may  fre- 
quently be  classified  "top  secret,"  "se- 
cret." and  "confidential."  However.  Mr. 
President,  let  us  have  no  classified  "top 
secret."  "secret."  "confidential "  and  "not 
for  publication"  emanations  from  pub- 
licity men  of  our  Peace  Corps.  In  fact. 
if  the  Peace  Corps  does  the  job  we  expect 
of  It.  and  for  which  our  taxpayers  are 
paying.  I  know  of  no  reason  for  their 
need  oi  publicity  men. 

Mr.  President.  In  support  of  my  views. 
I  a«k  unanimous  consent  to  Include  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccoro,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  an  editorial  recently  published 
in  th«  Dally  News  of  Washington.  D  C , 
a  Scrlpps-HoKvard  newspaper, 

Th4rr«  b«lng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ret  okp, 
ae  follows ; 

Won  y/tu)**  KvM  Ottuif 
FMM4  CitrpM  MUvltte*,  It  (Uv«l<>p4,  cun  be 
clMMmsU   "top  Moret,"  "Mcrtt,"  '  oontuUti' 
tiAl,  '    fiDt  lur  pubUc«iloa  '  aiuI  »U  lh4t  tort 
ut  ihliitf. 

Whiit  hitv*  wa  b«re--itaother  policy- 
making outni  uf  tti*  Oovariimant  openttlng 
b«hlnd  th«  old  prut«ctlva  icreen  wbeo  tt 
chooMS''  We  tliought  th«  Peace  Corpa  was 
going  tu  b«  perfectly  tranaparent  as  It  went 
about  Ita  deeds  of  openhiinded  goodneaa  in 
the  underdeveloped  countries. 

But  hardly  so.  according  to  a  spokesman 
as  quoted  by  the  United  Press  Intematlunal. 
It  seems  the  secrecy  order  Is  necessary  be- 
cause Sargent  Shrlver's  youths  or  the  Corps 
itself  sometimes  conduct  "very  delicate 
diplomatic  negotiations  with  m.iny  difTerent 
countries   ■ 

We  thought  that  buslneaa  was  reserved  for 
the  state  Department  and  Representative 
John  Moss'  House  Information  Subcommit- 
tee seems  Justified  in  asking  how  come.  The 
only  "delicacy"  we've  heard  so  far  la  the 
question  of  whether  Peace  Corpsmen  should 
be  .sent  to  Jap.in,  or  whether  Japan  wants 
them.  Admittedly  it  is  a  sort  of  delicate 
question  whether  Japan  Is  an  underde- 
veloped nation,  what  with  lu  unprecedented 
industrial  boom  — to  the  extent  that  »>-  send 
five  Cabinet  members  there  to  learn  h  ,■*•  a 
country  can  get  so  prcsperous. 


The  M  «t>.s  c>ni!niltee  should  t^ike  a  sLi.T- 
neciced  l<j>>)i.  at  this  use  of  the  '  top  secret" 
.s  Limps 

Ml-  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
the  Peace  Corpo  is  now  nearly  1  vear  old. 
It  is,  so  to  speak,  on  a  shakedown  cruise 
in  international  waters.  I  am  sure  we 
wi.sh  It  a  peaceful,  smixith.  .succes.sful 
voya-;;'  Frankly.  th()U*.;h,  I  b^-lieve  the 
Peace   Corps    already   hivs    hit    a    reef 

It  was  disturbing;  and  di.sappointing 
to  me  to  read  recently  that  Peace  Corps 
officials  apparently  wi^h  to  lade  under 
the  protective  blanket  of  .secrecy 

Peace  Corps  officials  evidently  have 
received  permi.s.sion  to  cUiSMfy  d(x-u- 
ments  and  reiK:)rts  as  "top  secret  '"  The 
grounds,  as  one  Peace  Corps  spokesman 
put  it,  according  to  the  Wa.hin:;ton  Post 
of  January  23.  1962,  are  that  tlu-  Peace 
Corps  conducts  "very  delicate  diplomatic 
negotiations  with  many  different  coun- 
tries." 

Mr  Pre.sident.  it  is  fair  to  wonder  what 
delicate  diplomatic  negotiations  the 
Peace  Corps  is  charged  with,  and  why 
should  its  negotiation-s  be  cloaked  under 
the  top  secret  privilege.' 

If  any  organization  and  it.s  aclni- 
ties  siiould  be  completely  open  to  pub- 
lic scrutiny,   it  is  the  Peace  Corps 

In  enacting  legi.>-lation  creating  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  Congress  specifically 
stated  its  purpose  is  to  help  promote 
a  better  understanding  of  the  American 
people  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  served 
and  a  better  understandint;  of  otlier  peo- 
ples on  the  part  of  the  American  jjeo- 
ple 

We  had  high  hopes  for  the  success  of 
the  Peace  Corps  in  helping  do  away  with 
misery,  squalor,  hun«{er.  and  disease  in 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  elsewhere,  and  inci- 
dentally to  prove  to  people  the  world 
over  we  were  not  Yankee  Imperialists 
but  that  ours  Is  a  way  of  life  to  enable 
ITeople  of  all  races,  traditions,  and  cul- 
tures to  live  together  in  peace,  friendship, 
and  contentment  and  to  restore  to  down- 
trodden peoples  their  simple  diunity  as 
creatures  of  Ood,  This  purpose  is  not 
served  by  secrecy  Aecrecy  does  not  pro- 
mote understanding     It  limits  it 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  Klving  ati- 
other  new  bureaucracy  the  privilege  uf 
secrecy,  and  I  maintain  that  nothing 
would  be  lost  by  denying  it  this  privilege. 
The  Peace  Corps  should  not  even  be  op- 
erating in  any  area  remotely  concerned 
with  secrecy. 

It  was  represented  to  mc  that  it  sends 
representatives  to  another  country  only 
upon  invitation.  Though  negotiations 
obviously  may  be  necessary,  what  could 
possibly  be  so  delicate  about  them  that 
they  must  be  kept  secret  from  the  Amer- 
ican public?  Shades  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

Beyond  its  delicate  negotiations,  Mr 
President,  the  Peace  Corps^according 
to  the  order  granting  it  top-.secret 
status — has  '  a  primary  responsibility 
for  matters  pertaining  to  national 
defense." 

The  definition  of  national  defend  has 
to  be  stretched  beyond  eredibilily  to  ac- 
cept this  line  of  reasoning 

What  relationship  does  the  Peace 
Corps  bear  to  our  national  defen.-.e''     I 


.see  none  in  sending  groups  of  Americans 
to  underdeveloped  nations  to  teach,  or  to 
help  build  public  works.  By  the.se 
staiuiaids  we  could  constitute  the  Cub 
Scouts  of  America  as  a  Govermnent 
agency  and  give  them  top  secret  status 
on  the  grounds  of  national  defense. 

In  the  early  fiush  of  enthusiasm  over 
the  ideahsm  of  the  Peace  Corps,  it  was 
believed  volunteers  would  live  at  the 
same  U  vtl  as  citizens  of  the  countries  to 
whuh  thry  are  assigned.  In  view  of 
tins,  I  was  sliocked  to  read  in  the  De- 
cember 25,  1961,  issue  of  Newarweek  mag- 
azine the  following  quote  from  a  young 
Peace  Corps  man  serving  in  Ghana:  "I've 
pot  a  huge  bungalow  with  three  bed- 
rooms, living  room,  dining  room,  family- 
size  kitchen,  huge  bath  facilities — tlie 
works." 

A  Peace  Corps  Public  Affairs  Division 
pamphlet  declares  housing  for  volunteers 
overseas  will  be  simple  and  unostenta- 
tious, and  m  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
costs  American  taxpayers  approximate- 
ly $9,000  a  year  to  maintain  a  Peace 
Corps  volunt*'er.  this  Corps  mans  status 
comes  as  startliiig  news. 

The  young  man  goes  on  to  say: 

I  have  a  cook-steward  who  fixes  the  meal.^. 
w;ishes    Iron.s.  and  markets.     Except  for  the 

twrntv-two  40-mlnute  periods  that  I  teach 
e.ich  week,  my  time  la  my  own. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  consider  tlie 
hours  of  work  our  fellow  Americans  put 
in  at  their  daily  tasks,  and  when  we 
Senators  consider — though  we  are  not 
complaining— the  hours  of  work  we  put 
m  attempting  to  be  good  public  serv- 
ants, it  is  a  little  startling  to  read  about 
this  young  man,  who  said,  "Except  for 
the  twenty-two  40-mlnute  perioda  that 
I  teach  each  week,  my  time  la  my  own." 

Mr  President,  though  I  am  sure  this 
Is  an  pxcpptlon,  this  enrollee  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Is  enjoying  a  vaeatlon  in- 
stead of  participating  In  a  noblo  ex- 
prrimenl  In   international  relations, 

In  Oiiana,  It  should  alao  b«  pointed 
out,  Peace  Corps  volunt««r  U^chtrn  re- 
crivn  neaily  13,000  a  year  living  ex- 
pensm  from  the  Ohanalan  Ocrernment, 
prpsumably  to  permit  them  to  live  on 
a  scale  comparable  to  native  teachers, 
few  uf  whutn  I  am  sure  have  a  combina- 
tion cook-»t4uard  How  much  does  Uu- 
Philippine  Republic  pay  to  each  Peace 
Corps  man  in  addition  to  the  salary 
and  expenses  paid  by  American  tax- 
payers' 

As  stated  earlier,  Mr,  President,  the 
Peace  Corps,  only  a  year  old.  Is  still  on 
its  shakedown  cruise.  In  general,  It  has 
been  greeted  with  enthusiasm,  and  de- 
servedly so.  It  is  capable  of  a  splendid 
contribution  to  international  under- 
standing. Ix-t  the  people  know  the 
truth.  Is  this  an  outnt  of  teachers  and 
do-gooders  who  are  .serving  their  country 
for  175  a  month  rendering  a  real  and 
needful  public  service?  Or,  in  various 
underdevelopt>d  countries  are  Peace 
Corps  men  t)eing  paid  additional  sal- 
aries? If  so,  this  money,  to  tell  the 
tnith.  also  comes  from  our  foreign  as- 
sistance funds.  My  constituents  have  a 
right  to  answers  to  questions  as  to  the 
total  cost  of  this  program.  What  are 
the  frinL'e  benefits  Peace  Cbrpa  men 
receive? 
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May  I  further  suggest  that  if  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  and  women  of  the 
I\  ace  Corps  are  returned  to  this  country 
lAcnuse  of  disability  incurred  in  line  of 
duty  by  disease  or  accident,  American 
citizens  are  entitled  to  know  the  facts — 
vhf^ther  it  is  contemplated  disability 
claims  are  likely  to  be  paid  and  pensions 
awarded  during  the  coming  50  years  or 
mo'e.  What  provision  is  contemplated 
[or  the  care  of  former  Peace  Corps  men 
who  may  suffer  disability  as  long  as  they 
live  following  their  service  overseas  of 
1  or  2  years?  I  shall  not  be  around  to 
111  Ip  foot  the  bill,  but  millic  ns  of  our 
ciiildnn  an.d  trandcliildren  will  sweat 
and  pay,  and  Uity  deserve  to  receive  and 
should  leceive  consideration. 

In  each  country  where  the  Peace  Corps 
has  Ixxn  invited  and  is  functioning  I 
a.  k  th.at  a  complete  report  be  made  pub- 
Lc  at  frequent  intervals  and  that  our 
people  be  fully  informed  a.5  to  the  total 
compensation  and  fringe  benefits  paid 
to  each  person  over.seas  including  pay- 
ments made  by  various  governments  in 
addition  to  the  co^t  directly  borne  by  our 
citizens. 


AGREEMENT  TO  VOTE  ON  THE 
NOMINATION  OF  JOHN  A.  McCONE 
TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF  CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
I  should  like  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  discussed, 
with  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
nomination,  the  proposal  I  Intend  to 
make.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  rcque.st  from 
ft  Senator  who  is  very  much  Interested  In 
thr  prnfltne  nomlnntlon  This  colleague 
of  ours  Btftles  he  would  deeply  appreciate 
postponement  of  the  final  vote  on  the 
McCone  nominaiirm  until  my  return," 
It  is  my  undcrsiandinc  that  this  0rnatof 
is  due  to  return  (tt  9  o'clock  thl«  coming 
Wednesday  morning  In  view  of  his 
request,  and  baeed  on  the  fact  and  my 
uxiderstanding,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tlu>  vou  on  the  McCone  nomination 
be  undertaken  at  2  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  had  an  experience  with 
the  consent  matters,  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
colleague,  the  other  day,  when  I  was  sit- 
ting out  in  the  lobby  and  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  with  respect  to  a  matter 
which  interested  me  was  made  and 
granted  and  that  was  the  end  of  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  think  he  is 
referring  to  me  as  the  giiilty  party.  I 
was  guilty.  I  did  promise  to  notify  the 
Senator,  but  I  forgot. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
quite  finished.  I  never  consider  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Montana,  as 
ever  guilty  to  me.    I  respected  what  he 


did.  I  know  he  forgot.  I  am  sure  of 
that.    I  have  no  doubts  about  it. 

I  wi.sh  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 
Of  course,  I  shall  not  insist  with  respect 
to  this  unanimous-consent  request,  be- 
cause I  have  given  him  no  notice,  but  it 
does  seem  to  me  we  ought  to  have  a  prac- 
tice in  the  Senate  that  every  time  there 
is  a  unanimous-con.sent  request  of  this 
character  for  a  vote,  which  cuts  off 
debate,  we  r-liould  have  a  live  quorum.  I 
think  the  very  least  we  can  do,  in  the 
interest  of  the  minority  alone,  if  one 
w  ould  say  tliat.  is  to  give  everybody  a  live 
notice  that  a  veiy  important  decision  is 
going  to  be  reached  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

As  it  is.  Members  at  their  peril  leave 
the  floor  for  30  seconds,  and  a  very  im- 
portant decision  which  affects  them  may 
then  be  taken. 

I  shall  not  object,  of  course.  I  only 
address  these  comments  to  the  majority 
leader  as  a  request,  as  a  suggestion  from 
one  brother  in  arms  to  another.  I  hope 
it  will  be  given  what  I  think  is  fair 
consideration,  because  it  really  is  es- 
sential in  order  to  protect  all  Members 
when  we  go  into  a  busy  session  with  lots 
of  very  imr>ortant  decisions  to  be  made 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senators  request  is  worth  con- 
sideration. I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
discuss  it  with  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  SEN- 
IOR SENATOR  FROM  LOUISIANA 
AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS.  JANUARY  30.  1B62 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  Prrfildent. 
one  of  our  coUcauMcn,  the  dlstinguiflhed 
«mlor  Senator  from  Ix;ulAUina  I  Mr, 
XLLiNDtRl,  makes  a  trip  ttsvry  year  to 
varlou/i  parta  of  Uw  world,  arid  com^s 
back  with  volumlnouti  and  detttikd  re- 
lioriM,  It  has  been  my  belief  that  for 
all  too  many  years  we  have  not  paid 
enough  attention  to  the  reports  by  our 
dlfttlnguUhed  colleague.  I  should  like, 
therefore,  to  ask  unanimous  consent  at 
this  time  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  hour  tomorrow  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  be  recognized  to 
make  a  report  which  I  think  will  be 
worth  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  asked  the  Sen- 
ator to  yield  so  that  I  may  understand 
the  request.  There  will  be  proceedings. 
I  say  to  my  colleague,  in  connection 
with  the  morning  hour  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Which  might  involve 
some  debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  that  debate  Is  to  take  place 


before  the  unanimous-consent  request  is 
to  take  effect? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  The  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  would  take  ef- 
fect at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour  or  the  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILL  OF  RIGHTS  CONTEST 

WINNERS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  every 
year  the  South  Chicago  Chamber  of 
Commerce  conducts  an  essay  contest  on 
the  subject  of  Americanism.  Some  of 
these  essays  are  extremely  well  done.  I 
have  been  advised  by  Mr.  Vincent  L. 
KnaiLS.  chairman  of  the  Americanism 
Committee  of  the  South  Chicago  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  that  Mr.  Richard 
Sklenar,  10239  Morgan,  a  sophomore  at 
Chica::o  Vocaticnal  High  School,  won 
first  place  and  a  $100  U.S.  savings  bond, 
in  the  second  annual  Bill  of  Rights  es- 
say contest  sponsored  by  the  chamber. 

The  winners  in  second  and  third  place 
arc  Miss  Sara  Gold,  9830  Van  Vlissingen, 
Bowen.  111.,  who  was  presented  with  a 
$50  U.S.  savings  bond,  and  Miss  Joanne 
Kaufman,  9678  Luella,  also  of  Bowen, 
who  was  presented  a  $25  U.S.  savings 
bond. 

Congratulations  to  these  young  people 
who  realize  the  importance  of  American- 
ism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
prize-winning  essay  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows : 

Bat   or  Rights  Ckkates   Strenotm 

(By   Richard   Sklenar,  ChlCftgo  Vocational 
High  School) 

All  Am«ricRns  hsvs  much  to  b«  thankful 
for,  ^crhsps  th«  ons  thlog  ws  shottUI  rtvn 
mt>t>i  i»  u^4  Constitution  of  th«  Unit«d 
llt«u>s  tj(  Ammirn.  M«fS  is  tiui  most  impor* 
Ktrtt  (tnevimfnt  fiv*r  written,  Not  only  docs 
jt  '/uittne  our  *yi«t«m  of  goiftrnment,  but  it 
sttf«!guttra«  liur  iibertiss  of  a  fre«  snd  dsmo. 
oratio  j)«ople, 

'ItiM  tisart  of  ths  Constitution  Is,  of  courss, 
th«  Bill  or  Rlglits.  lUrs  Is  sn  anthology  of 
democrbtlc  principles  set  down  by  our  Amer- 
ican forefathere,  yet  borrowed  from  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  old  world.  This  U  perhaps 
the  first  Instance  of  our  International  melt- 
ing pot  here  in  America. 

Public  apathy  seems  to  be  at  an  alltlme 
high.  Yet,  even  though  this  is  an  Impor- 
tant factor,  we  must  realize  the  God-granted 
rights  entail  many  responsibilities.  We  fall 
to  realize  that  our  greatest  threats  He  in  the 
future.  Repeatedly  brave  Americans  have 
died  to  safeguard  these  rights,  yet  we  tend 
to  forget  this  one  Important  fact  in  our 
hectic  lives. 

Why  Is  the  Bill  of  Rights  Important? 
There  Is  one  very  simple  reason.  It  is  the 
Ufeblood  for  this  democratic  republic.  Oiir 
entire  lives  are  based  on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Just  what  rights  does  the  Bill  of  Rights 
give  us?  To  enumerate  them  all  would  be 
a  near  Impossibility. 

I  will  elaborate  only  upon  the  1st  and  10th 
amendments  contained  in  the  BlU  of  Riglits. 
All  are  of  the  greatest  Importance;  but  to 
me.  these  seem  to  be  the  greatest  magnitude. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
guarantees  our  freedom  of  religion.  spee<*. 
and  the  press,  and  the  right  to  assemble  M^.d 
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petition.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  our  suc- 
t-ess.  Comnaunlam  could  take  a  le«sc>n  frt-^m 
this  amendment. 

We  are  here  granted  the  right  to  religious 
peace  Of  mind — to  worship  the  G'xl  that 
gave  us  this  heritage  In  any  way  we  feel 
prop>er 

We  are  also  given  the  right  of  free  .speech 
That  13.  we  can  say  what  we  want  to,  when 
we  *ant.  to  People  may  not  agree  wl'h  us, 
but  they  may  defend  to  the  death  mir  righ' 
to  .^ay  It  " 

Too,  we  are  granted  the  right  to  print  ■*h.t", 
we  please  If  we  choose,  we  can  .spealc  mit 
against  CJovernment  policies  and  not  fear 
banishment  to  the  windswept  steppes  ui 
Siberia 

Under  the  first  amendment,  we  axe  also 
granted  the  rii<ht  to  assemble  and  petition 
We  ca'.  a-saemble  freely  and  discuss  any  mat- 
ter whatsoever  If  necessary,  we  can  peti- 
tlcjn  the  Government  and  ajsic  for  changes 
we  deem  necessary 

Yet  we  must  realize  that  with  these  mani- 
fold rights,  come  equally  numerous  resp<jn- 
slbilities 

Religious  freedom,  yes.  heresy  from  the 
pulpit  no  Freedom  of  speech,  yes.  treason- 
ous statements,  no  Freedom  of  the  pre-^s 
yes.  slaiulerovis  and  libelous  statements  no 
Assembly  yes  but  not  riot  and  Insurrecthm 
Petition,  certainly,  but  not  unreasonable  and 
unconstitutional  imposition 

And  so  the  first  amendment  has  Ijeen  ana- 
lyzed. From  It  we  learn  a  trait  of  human 
t>ehavlor  man  needs  to  express  himself,  and 
government  that  tries  to  supress  him  will 
not  long  endure  The  magnitude  of  its  Im- 
portance is  almost  unlimited 

The  lOth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Is  equally  imfwrtant  It  declares  that  pow- 
ers not  delegated  to  the  United  States  are 
reserved  to  the  States  and  the  people. 

Here  is  a  moat  unique  governmental  con- 
dition The  actual  power  of  the  government 
is  vested  In  the  people  Even  dem  'cratlc 
Rome  In  all  her  glory,  never  let  the  people 
tell  the  senators  what  to  do  Pvibllc  ipin- 
lon  forms   the   basis  of  our  Ciovernment 

Someone  has  said  that  love  and  marriage 
■  go  together  like  a  horse  and  carriage  or. 
nnore  appropriately,  like  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities 

Herein  lies  our  greatest  responslbUlfy  To 
mold  ourselves  Into  outstanding  citizens 
with  unsurpassable  Judgment  Is  of  the  ut- 
mi-)St  Importance,  for  we  are  entrusted  with 
safeguarding  our  country  for  10  times  10 
thousand  generations  of  posterity 

By  having  faith  In  what  Is  right  and  Junt 
I  canni)t  foresee  our  f.iltering  In  our  t«Lsk 
No  matter  what  the  obstacle  may  be,  united 
under  the  Bill  of  Rights  we  shall  w.ix  strong 
and  prcwperous 


GREEK  LETTERS  AND  GREEK  PRESS 
WEEK 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  on 
many  occasions  I  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  make  u.se  of  quotes 
from  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  to  em- 
phasize our  argument  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  These  two  classic  languaiies 
are  the  basis  for  the  predominant  num- 
ber of  words  that  we  use  m  our  every- 
day conversation.  One  hundred  yeiir.s 
at,'o  Latin  and  Greek  were  taught  in 
most  all  the  colleges  and  many  h;t;h 
schools  in  the  United  States  and  al- 
though that  situation  does  not  prevail 
ttxlay  there  has  been  a  renaissance  in 
teaching  both  Latin  and  Greek  in  col- 
leges and  high  schools  throughout  the 
country  Most  of  the  parochial  schools 
for  many  years  have  tau^iht  b  jth  of 
these  subjects 

The  last  week  in  January  of  eiirh  year 
Is    designated     as    Greek    Letters   "and 


Greek  Press  Week  and  throughout  the 
country  the  various  Gre<'k  Orthcxlox 
commimities  commemorate  this  week 
with  special  programs  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  Greek  letU-rs  and  culture  on 
our  civilization  The  Greek  newspai)ers 
as  do  other  forei^rn  language  newspap«-rs 
play  an  imptirtant  role  in  encouraging 
the  study  of  the  foreign  languages  in 
this  country  which  has  become  nuich 
more  prevalent  in  this  era  of  atomic  .md 
space  age 

I   e.xtend  good   wishes  on   Gieek   Let- 
ters and  Greek  Press  Week 


COMMLTNITY  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  ( )F  UR- 
BAN AFFAIRS 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  Pre.sident.  our 
very  distiiu'ii.shed  friend  and  eulleak;ue 
from  Iowa  Mr  Mili  er  !  delivered  a 
very  memorable  addre.ss  on  the  subject 
of  community  development  and  the  pro- 
posed LH'partment  of  Urban  Affairs  at 
the  Ro<j.sevelt  Hotel  in  New  Orleans  be- 
fore the  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  County  Officials  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  his  addre.ss  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Cu.MMfNiTY       Ut\t:.orMtNr      and      Proii^sio 

Department  of  Urban    ArrsitLS 

I  By    US    Senator   Jack    Mu.i.er     Republican. 

of  Iowa  I 

In  discussing  the  subject  "Responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Cloveriiment  in  C'onuiiunity 
Development,  '  I  propose  to  first  discu&s  the 
responsibility  alre<uly  assumed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Ciovernment.  then  to  give  you  my  ule.is 
of  what  this  resp.  msihilit  y  shovild  be  in  the 
future.  Including  mv  rea.Mri  t><  the  pro- 
posed establishment  of  a  ne*  Uep.iriment 
of   Urb.in    AfT.iirs 

Let  me  start  out  by  advising  you  that  its 
a  Republican  I  believe  In  the  preservation 
of  the  sovereignty  of  our  State-*  limited 
only  by  constitutional  considerations  .is  In- 
tt-rprt-ted  by  the  courts  I  will  t)e  ani.>ng  the 
fir  t  to  recognize  the  exl.stence  of  pr'ihirm.-t 
affecting  the  health  and  well-being  of  o\ir 
citi/ens,  and  I  will  remain  uns<itlsfled  until 
these  problems  ,ire  solved  Moreover  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  way  to  solve  them  1^  to 
niove  slowly  ii.  thf  hope  th.it  some  of  them 
will  naturally  f.ide  .iway  I  t)elleve  In 
prompt  action  At  the  same  time  however, 
this  d'^es  not  aulfjmatlcally  require  me  t<j 
support  solutions  which  tond  t'  make  the 
States  mere  political  sutxlivislons  of  U\e 
Fctleral   Clovernmei'.t. 

Through  this  splendid  *  Tk.-^hup  r  n  r<im- 
HiUnlty  development,  you  have  become  m^re 
l.imillar  with  the  various  programs  of  the 
Community  Facilities  AdminlstratloTi.  the 
Urbin  Renew. U  Administration,  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  Indeed. 
many  of  you  have  already  t)een  working  "fi 
projects  In  your  own  counties  and  parishes 
which  involve  these  Federal  agencie.s  Con- 
.•rcrs  has  becom""  Increiuilngly  concerned 
since  World  War  II  over  the  economic  and 
s<jclal  conditions  of  the  American  people 
Just  as  on  the  interiuitlonal  scene  there  Una 
been  growing  unrest  of  people  In  the  tinder- 
d'.'velr)ped  nations  for  a  better  standard  of 
living,  right  here  within  our  own  bonlcrs 
tliere  hiis  been  a  growing  unrest  acci)m- 
panled  by  Incretislng  demands  of  our  own 
people  for  a  better  standard  of  living 

There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  lo  blame  the  States  and  their  legisla- 
tures for  the  situation       Coun'les  and  iities 


•ire  increasingly  demanding  more  home  rule 
S.  .me  columnists  write  that  the  failure  of 
state  legislatures  to  reapportion  themselves 
so  tliat  j>eople  living  In  metropolitan  areas 
will  hav»  e<iual  votlnu;  power  i  In  at  least 
one  house  of  the  legislature)  t*)  that  of  their 
neighbors  In  rural  areas  is  to  blame,  that  as 
a  result,  people  In  the  metrop<jllLan  areiis 
have  h.td  no  choice  but  to  run  to  Washlng- 
Utu  to  seek  solutions  to  their  problems  In 
turn  the  Fe<l<'ral  Ciovernment  (through  the 
Conitresfii  hiis  t.iken  on  the  responsibility  for 
linprovlnk?  <■"»•  .standard  of  living  of  tliese 
people  lhr'iu>r!i  \,isl  programs,  supported  by 
tullions  of  dollars  and  .ulrnlnlstered  by  thou- 
jMinds  of  Ft-deral  ivfTl.  lals  Tluis  far,  how- 
ever ilu-.se  programs  h.ive  been  couched  in 
l.mgu.ige  which  recogiii/.es  State  and  local 
kj  'VcrTiineTit    resp<iruibillty 

For  example  the  area  redevelopment  legis- 
lation which  Congress  enacted  last  year  was 
designeit  t<j  brUii,'  all  the  resources  of  Fetl- 
eral.  State,  and  lo.al  i-  >vernments  to  be.ir 
on  the  [iroblems  of  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment arTfi-t.ng  one-fourth  of  all 
the  c.  unties  of  the  United  States  The  act 
.•vftvs  ■  M.ilntet^ance  of  the  national  economy 
at  B  high  level  is  vital  t<i  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States,  but  some  of  our  com- 
munities are  suffering  substantial  and  l>er- 
s:stent  unemployment  1  his  causes  hard- 
ship t.i  many  individuals  and  their  families 
and  detracts  from  the  natWuial  welfare  by 
A.iAtlng  vital  human  re.s.urces  To  fivercome 
this  pr>  iblem  the  Federal  Ciovernment.  In  co- 
operation with  the  St-ite*",  would  help  areas 
"f  sub^tantlnl  and  persls'ent  unemployment 
to  r.ake  effective  steps  in  planning  and  flnanc- 
Ui  •   their  economic   redevelopment" 

These  Federal  progrum.s  also  streas  the  role 
of  private  bu.omess  \r.  their  Implementation 
For  eximple  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
Ct)ngre-^8  first  declare<l  as  follows  "The  gen- 
rril  welfire  .«nd  security  of  the  Nation  and 
the  health  and  living  standards  of  Its  people 
require  housing  pr.  ■duction  and  related  com- 
munity development  Rufflclent  to  remedy  the 
serli'Us  housing  shortage  the  elimination  of 
fiubstandard  and  other  inadequate  houslni; 
through  the  clearance  of  slum.^  and  blighted 
areas  and  the  realization  as  stxin  as  feasible 
of  the  goal  of  a  decent  h' >me  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American  fam- 
ily, thus  contributing  to  the  development 
and  redevelopment  of  communities  and  to 
the  a^lv.mcernent  of  the  growth,  wealth,  ar.d 
security  of  the  Nation  "      Then,  the  act  fays 

The  C"<  ingress  further  declares  that  such 
produc!i<jn  (of  houslnk;i  Is  necessary  to  en- 
able the  housing  Industry  to  make  Its  full 
coiitrihution  toward  an  economy  of  maxi- 
mum employment.  priKluctlon.  and  purchas- 
ing p»wer  priv.ite  enterprise  shall  be  en- 
couraged t4i  serve  as  l.u-ge  a  f>art  of  the  total 
nee<l  as  it  cm  Cmvernment  assistance  shall 
be  used  where  feasible  to  enable  private  en- 
terprise to  serve  more  of  the  t«.>tal  need  " 

H  >we.er.  ina.smuch  as  Federal  money  l.s 
inv'lvptl  all  of  inese  programs  are  accom- 
panied by  stundiu'ds  of  regulations  vinder 
which  State  and  local  governments  are  t*) 
exerci.se  their  re--ponH!  hil:iies  The  Housing 
iii.d  H' 'me  Finance  .^dmlnlstraUir  Is  dlrecie<l 
t4)  give  consKleratlon  to  the  extent  t<j  whhh 
appropriate  l.-cal  public  Ixxlles  have  under- 
t.iken  positive  programs  for  preventing  the 
"pread  .  >r  recurrence  in  the  c<immunlty  of 
slums  and  bilghte<l  areas  and  for  encour- 
aging housing  cost  reductions  through  the 
use  of  new  materials  techniques,  and  meth- 
ixls  m  land  and  residential  planning,  design, 
ttud  construction  tlirough  Uicreased  efTlclency 
m  residential  couttructlon,  and  elimination 
of  restrictive  practices  which  unnecessarily 
ini-rras*'  ho\ifing  cost.*  It  Is  Interesting  that 
the  act  .spells  otit  what  kind  of  programs 
these  lix-al  publ:c  bodies  are  to  follow  In 
meeting  those  objectives  adoption,  modern - 
U-ation.  administration,  and  enforcement  of 
housing,  zoning,  building,  and  other  local 
I.iws,  C' ides  and  regul.itloiis  relating  to  land 
use  and  adequate  standards  of  health,  sani- 
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tatlon,  and  safety  for  buildings.  Includlnjj 
the  use  and  occupancy  of  dwellings." 

It  Lb  unfortunate  that  some  local  govern- 
ments have  not  fulfilled  their  respotifiiblll- 
ties  In  these  areas,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
Congress  felt  It  necea-sary  to  write  such  pro- 
visions Into  the  act.  However.  It  Is  natural 
to  exp)ect  that  th-jse  who  appropriate  Ped- 
eial  money  for  community  developzpent 
would  Want  some  assurance  of  reform  to 
in.'ke  sure  that  th's  money  will  get  results. 
We  have  a  parallel  situation  In  the  case 
(t  our  foreign  aid  development  loan  pro- 
g!  .o-n  where  mtcrccted  governments  are  be- 
ing required  t  "i  ref  irni  thrlr  land,  taxing, 
and  administrative  systems  In  order  that 
the  development  loan  pffog^-am  will  bring 
.ibout  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  the  lo- 
c\l  people. 

This  Is  where  we  are  today  Now  where 
fhould  we  go?  One  ttep  that  has  been  rec- 
>mmended  has  been  the  establishment  of 
a  new  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs.  One  of  its  strongest  advocates  Is 
Senator  JosKrn  Clamk,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
former  mayor  of  Philadelphia  Here  Is  the 
case  he  makes - 

"The  proposal  reflects  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  and  an  Impatience  with  the  frag- 
mentary and  Ineffectual  efforts  of  some 
States  and  cities  to  stem  urban  blight. 
-Slums  are  spreading  faster  than  they  are  be- 
ing cleared  There  are  reported  11  million 
substandfvrd  hnu.«<lnf  units  In  American 
cities.  BHght  Is  eroding  commercial  and 
i.ndustrl.vl  rerU  estate,  becau.^e  when  dete- 
rioration begins,  business  and  Industry  join 
the  exodus  of  upper-Income  families,  In- 
creasing the  comp.exltles  cities  must  cope 
with  and  decreaflng  the  financial  resources 
they  need.  Transportation  to  and  from  the 
cities  and  trafBc  problezns  are  getting  worse. 
There  are  problems  of  pollution,  water 
shortage,  police  and  fire  protection,  educa- 
tion, welfare  and  recreation.  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, the  bren.kd.iwn  of  the  family,  and 
Incidence  of  emotional  Illness  continue  to 
rise.  Community  facilities  thus  become 
the  re.'ponslblllty  of  government.  Debt 
limitations  and  Inadequate  tax  resources, 
caused  by  a  shrinking  economic  ba£e, 
keep  cities  from  doing  the  Job  of  urban 
renewal    themselves       It    Is    not    the   Federal 

0  )vcrnmcnt  whose  financial  structure  Is 
under  the  g'-eatest  strain,  it  la  our  State  and 

1  x-al  givernments,  Federal  debt  h.-u  risen 
around  5  percent  In  the  last  14  years,  while 
state  and  local  debt  has  more  than  quad- 
rupled, far  outstripping  the  rate  r.t  which 
the  Incomes  of  these  governments  and  their 
citizens  havT  risen.  Tax  resources  are  not 
ndequate  for  the  expensive  Job  of  urb.an  re- 
habilitation. Topically,  a  sizable  percentage 
of  the  metropolitan  area's  Inhabitants  live 
In  the  ruburb*  and  come  to  the  city  for  Jobs, 
forcing  the  city  to  supply  all  manner  of 
services  to  meet  their  daytime  needs.  At 
n  K'ht.  they  rc'urn  U)  the  suburbs,  taking 
with  them  their  pocketbooks  and  the  tax 
money  th.u  formerly — before  the  city's 
spread  — would  have  helped  pay  for  the  po- 
lice and  fire  protection,  the  traffic  control, 
the  r  Kids,  and  the  bridges  that  they  re- 
quire by  day  The  American  way  of  life  has 
changed  radically  In  the  past  50  years.  It 
will  obviously  continue  tj  change  In  the 
years  ahead  By  1975  three- fourths  of  all 
Americana  will  live  In  urban  areas.  It  seems 
Incredible  that  one  of  the  world's  oldest  de- 
m  K-racies,  the  world's  richest  Industrial  na- 
tion and  the  world's  No.  1  power  rhould 
;>ermlt  millions  of  Its  citizens  to  live  In 
poverty,  dl.^ease.  and  misery,  but  we  do. 
We  are  a  nation  of  underdeveloped  cities. 
.iiid  there  Is  a  new  frjntler  of  asphalt  lying 
•  n  w.ut," 

This  U.  Indeed,  a  challenging  statement. 
I  could  agree  with  It.  However.  I  don't  plan 
to  vote  for  a  Department  of  Urban  Aflaln. 
Granted  that  there  are  serious  problems; 
granted  that  we  must  do  something  about 


them.  This  doesnt  automatically  lead  us 
to  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs.  It  would 
be  a  sad  day  If  one  must  accept  this  solu- 
tion under  penalty  of  otherwise  being 
"against  cities."  If,  indeed,  by  1070  three- 
fourths  of  the  American  people  will  be  In 
urban  areas.  Is  there  supposed  to  be  one 
Federal  department  to  look  after  their  inter- 
ests, leaving  the  other  departments  to  look 
after  the  Interests  of  the  other  one-fourth  of 
the  people?  Also,  more  than  downtown  ur- 
ban problems  exist.  There  are  problems  of 
fruburbla.  There  are  problems  of  counties. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau  there 
are  212  metropolitan  areas  In  tlie  United 
States  and  of  these  164  are  encompassed  In 
1  county  and  28  In  2  counties.  There  are 
problems  in  the  small  towns  and  rural  areas 
too,  already  recognized  by  the  area  redevel- 
opment legislation.  If  there  Is  to  be  a  new 
Federal  a^ncy,  It  should  be  responsive  to 
the  honeet  hopes  and  needs  of  American 
titl.tens  living  In  all  of  these  areas. 

Granted  that  coordination  is  dcEirable  to 
avoid  duplication  and  overlapping  of  activi- 
ties of  various  Federal  offices  working  In  the 
area  of  community  development,  this  doesn't 
necessarily  require  a  new  Cabinet  depart- 
ment. We  crossed  this  problem  In  the  work 
of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resoiirces  Review 
O^mmlsslon.  Recognizing  that  some  20 
different  Federal  agencies  are  involved  In  one 
way  or  another  with  programs  relating  to 
outdoor  recreation,  and  that  a  ccKjrdlnatlng 
agency  was  desirable,  we  merely  recom- 
mended establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Rec- 
reation within  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Similarly,  a  Bureau  of  Community 
Affairs  could  be  established,  without  resort- 
ing to  a  new  Cabinet-level  ofBce. 

However.  I  am  more  concerned  over  the 
direction  our  Federal  solutions  to  these  many 
problems  of  community  development  are 
heading.  My  concern  Is  not  lessened  by  this 
further  statement  of  Senator  Clask: 

"Fortunately."  he  says.  "We  have  reached 
a  point  with  the  problems  of  the  cities — as 
I  daresay  we  have  with  other  national  prob- 
lem«,  such  as  education  and  medical  care  for 
the  aged — where  the  obvious  need  for  action 
outweighs  any  exaggerated,  if  not  Imaginary, 
concern  for  the  foundations  of  the  Republic." 

I  say  to  you  that  fortunately  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  there  Is  genuine 
concern  that,  if  we  keep  on,  the  day  is  not 
far  off  when  the  cities,  the  counties,  and 
finally  the  States  themselves  will  be  so  de- 
pendent on  Federal  money  and  Federal  ad- 
ministration that  they  will  have  become,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  mere  subdivisions  of 
the  Federal  Ckivernment.  Maybe  problems 
of  urban  renewal,  area  redevelopment,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  education  will  all  have 
been  solved — though  I  doubt  It.  Perhaps 
free  enterprise  will  somehow  manage  to 
exist — though  I  doubt  It.  But  there  will  be 
no  50  sovereign  States  to  hold  in  check  the 
power  of  a  centralized.  Federal  Government. 

However,  we  don't  have  to  make  such  a 
choice.  We  don't  have  to  choope  between 
our  Republic  on  the  one  hand  and  a  decent, 
wholesome  life  for  our  people  on  the  other. 
And  It  l£  wrong  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  put  the  American  people  In  a  position 
of  having  to  make  such  a  choice 

Granted  that  malapportionment  of  our 
State  legislatures  and  lack  of  home  rule 
are  reapon.'^lble  for  the  takeover  of  more 
reEpKjnBlbllltles  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Granted  that  responsibility  Is  a  two-way 
street;  that  where  the  States  fail,  the  people 
are  going  to  demand  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment step  In.  There  is  another  problem 
which  Ls  Inseparably  connected  with  respon- 
sibility and  that  Is  the  problem  of  money. 
It  win  not  do  to  leave  all  of  the  problems  of 
community  development  and  education  to 
the  State  and  local  governments,  because 
their  taxing  and  borrowing  resources  are 
largely  at  the  saturation  point.  At  the  same 
time,  this  doesn't  mean  that  money  from 
the  Federal  Government  must  go  directly  to 


the  cities,  the  counties,  and  the  school  dis- 
tricts. There  is  another  way.  and  tbat  way 
Is  to  have  the  Pedend  money  go  directly  to 
the  States,  from  whence  it  was  collected  in 
the  first  place.  Tie  it  down  with  some  rea^^on- 
able  standards.  If  necessary,  to  get  results, 
but  let's  have  our  citie*.  our  counties,  and 
our  school  districts  lcx>k  to  th^r  State  capi- 
tals for  the  money — not  to  Washington. 

I  realize  that  my  suggestion  cannot  be 
carried  out  Dvemlght.  It  will  not  be  easy 
to  reverse  the  present  trend.  And  it  will 
take  time  to  reapportion  State  legislatures 
which,  In  my  opinion.  Is  going  to  have  to 
be  a  part  of  the  package.  However,  new 
programs,  such  as  Federal  aid  to  educaMon. 
should  be  cast  in  the  manner  I  have  sug- 
g^ted.  Present  programs  can  be  continued 
for  awhile,  but  they  should  not  be  admin- 
istered in  such  a  way  as  to  discourage  self- 
help — and  there  Is  considerable  room  for 
this.  Eventually  these  programs  can  be 
phased  out.  being  replaced  by  others  in 
which  the  States,  receiving  money  that  has 
been  taken  from  them  by  the  Federal  taxing 
powers,  play  the  pivotal  role  in  providing 
decent,  wholesome  living  conditions  for  their 
citize.ns.  This  is  the  policy  recommended  in 
the  report  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Ck)mmiEslcn,  where  we  Bald: 
"The  States  should  play  the  pivotal  role 
In  providing  outdoor  recreation  opportuni- 
ties for  their  citizens.  They  are  the  most 
logical  units  to  provide  the  flexible  approach 
required  to  satisfy  varying  needs.  States  can 
assess  their  own  needs  and  take  action  ac- 
cordingly. They  can  be  particularly  effective 
In  stimulating  counties  and  municipalities 
to  take  both  separate  and  joint  action  to 
meet  Important  problems.  Throtigh  their 
regulatory  power,  the  States  can  also  play 
an  effective  role  in  stimulating  private  en- 
terprise. Finally,  they  are  the  most  effective 
avenue  through  which  Federal  aid  can  be 
channeled  to  meet  varying  needs." 

Last  year,  during  the  debate  over  the  con- 
troversial Federal  aid  to  education  bill,  I 
offered  an  amendment  which  would  have  fol- 
lowed this  policy.  Instead  of  appropriating 
millions  of  doUars  for  a  new  Federal  pro- 
gram, with  Its  accompanying  bureaucracy 
and  eventual  Federal  standards  and  controls, 
this  amendment  would  have  taken  3  cents 
of  each  8  cents  per  pack  Federal  cigarette  tax 
and  passed  It  directly  to  the  treastirles  of 
each  State  In  which  this  tax  money  was  col- 
lected "for  education  purposes."  Thus,  by 
one  small  amendment,  a  blow  for  education 
could  have  been  struck — but  the  program 
would  have  caused  school  districts  to  look 
to  their  State  capitals — not  to  Washington. 
It  would  have  thereby  struck  a  blow  for  the 
sovereignty  of  our  States. 

A  long  time  ago.  Thomas  Jefferson  warned 
that  the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy. 
When  he  uttered  those  prophetic  words.  I 
doubt  that  he  was  thinking  only  of  Individ- 
uals and  businesses.  He  was  also  thinking 
of  the  sovereign  States  which  formed  this 
Republic,  to  whom  are  reserved  all  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Today  we  continue  to  pledge  allegiance  to 
the  American  flag  and  to  the  RepubUc  for 
which  it  stands,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are 
witnessing  the  dilution  of  the  power  and 
responsibilities  of  our  States  through  the 
Federal  taxing  power.  The  way  to  stop  this 
trend  is  to  return  more  of  this  tax  money  to 
the  States — directly  to  the  treastirles  of 
the  States,  not  to  the  political  subdivisions 
of  the  States.  Then  the  States  will  have  the 
wherewithal  to  carry  out  their  resi>onslblll- 
tles  to  their  people,  and  It  will  be  unneces- 
sary for  the  Federal  Government  to  assume 
those  responsibilities.  Is  this  desirable?  Is 
this  worth  fighting  for?  I  think  It  Is.  You 
and  I  know  that  government  cloeer  to  home 
Is  closer  to  the  people.  Given  the  where- 
withal, it  is  more  responsive  to  their  needs, 
and  It  is  much  more  subject  to  the  controls 
which  guarantee  their  freedom. 
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In  clewing,  let  me  again  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  kind  invitation  to  appear 
before  you.  TTie  delegation  from  my  home 
State  wUl,  I  am  sure,  inform  you  that  I  have 
long  held  a  very  special  place  In  my  heart 
for  county  offlclals.  To  me.  you  represent 
(government  which  Is  close  to  the  people — 
one  of  the  heritages  of  the  American  way  of 
life  And  your  presence  here  at  this  work- 
shop demonstrates  that  you  Intend  to  keep 
on  fulfilling  your  responsibility  to  preserve 
the  American  way  of  life. 


COMMUNISM 


Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Presidtnt,  on  cx:- 
casion  I  have  formalized  some  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  communism. 
Recently  I  did  so  and  this  statement 
appeared  in  the  December  Issue  of  the 
Acme  Steel  Co.  News,  a  house  oruan 
which  is  circularized  among  all  em- 
ployees of  the  company. 

I  present  those  views  now  with  the  re- 
quest that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  a  part  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no     bjection.  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRo, 

as  follows: 

Communism 

(By  Senator  Evmnr  McKinley  Dixksen.  of 
Illinois.   US    Senate  minority   leader; 

(KDiTom's  Non: — The  following  nonpar- 
tisan article  on  the  menace  posed  to  our  lives 
and  liberties  by  International  communism 
was  specially  written  for  the  Acme  Steel 
News  by  one  of  America's  most  distinguished 
statesmen.  Senator  EvExrrr  McKinlct  Dtbk- 
SKN.  of  Tlllnots,  US.  Senate  minority  lender 
Senator  Disksen's  long  and  brilliant  career 
of  public  services  to  our  State  and  Nation 
lends  added  weight  to  his  observations  We 
hope  that  you  will  read,  remember  and  act 
upon  his  sage  counsel,  particularly  his  warn- 
ing against  complacency  toward  the  threat 
of  communism  We  are  proud  to  be  able  to 
bring  this  direct  expression  of  Senator  Dirk- 
s«NS  views  to  readers  of  the  Acme  Steel 
News  ) 

Every  American  must  be  alert  to  any 
threats  to  our  inherited  freedoms  as  set  forth 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
We  must  be  concerned  over  the  threats  of 
communism,  or  any  "Ism."  which  ha«  for  Its 
objective  the  desecration  of  our  freedonw 

For  a  great  number  of  years  there  has  been 
a  complau;ency  In  this  country  toward  the 
Communist  conspiracy  and  Communist 
threat  that  has  led  me  and  some  of  my  col- 
leagues In  Government  to  become  jjraveiy 
concerned  over  what  must  t)e  done  to  ni  ike 
each  citizen  eternally  vigilant — the  price  he 
must  pay  for  freedom.  This  freedom  did  not 
come  easily  to  the  people  of  America  The 
history  of  the  United  States,  which  i.s  tre- 
mend<jus  In  accomplishments.  Ls  not  yet  two 
centuries  old,  but  It  seems  that  many  who 
have  read  the  history  of  this  great  country 
have  forgotten  the  untold  sacrifices  made  by 
our  ancestors  and  the  blessed  freedoms  and 
privileges  that  we  have  Inherited  from  them 
and  which  we  enjoy  We  must  never  forget, 
nor  let  our  descendants  forget,  the  ''ouraije. 
the  determination,  and  the  fnrthrlghtne.ss 
our  ancestors  had.  through  faith  in  them- 
selves and  faith  In  their  God  to  est.tblish 
and  preserve  a  country  with  freedom  and 
JUi.tice  f  rr  aJ:  They  suffered  .-shed  blnt)d. 
and  sacrificed  unmercifully  for  thew  rifc;ht* 
May  we  never  look  to  our  country  to  4(?ep 
u*  -we  must  develop  the  traits  of  those  be- 
fore us  who  built  our  coiintry  .so  we  may 
preserve  her  and  build  her  to  even  greater 
heights 

GRASSROOTS     AWARENCSS 

since  the  Communist  fencina;  of  the  bor- 
der   between    Bunt    Berlin    and    West    Berlin. 


there  has  been  a  slight  rav  of  iii.p*-  in  the 
awakening  tjv  some  of  the  people  in  this 
(•<inntry  of  the  gigantic  threat  to  world  sur- 
vival by  the  international  ConimuiiUst  i-on- 
spiracy  It  is  refreshing  to  see-  from  the 
grassroots  cf  our  Nation  individuiils  as  well 
as  civic,  fraternal,  religious  business  and 
labor  grou{;i.«  beromliiK  al.irnied  at  this  Com- 
mtini.st  threat  at  the  l.ick  of  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  what  .\merlcanlsm  Is  and 
what  each  individual  mtist  do  to  maintain 
and  streOifthen  this  great  Nation  that  has 
inspired  n.i'ion  after  n.itlon  lhrou»{hout  the 
world  to  new  freedoms  since  It  » u.s  e.stah- 
Ushed  on  J  Jly  4.  1776 

This  dl.s(iulet  all  over  the  countrv  is  re- 
flfct<>d  in  'he  seminars  and  conferences  he- 
lm? held  In  many  part.s  of  the  Unlte<l  States 
on  comnu.  :ii.sm  Some  of  the.se  semliurs 
ha\.e  drawn  us  many  .is  7  iKX)  people  ,U1  p.tv - 
ing  a  sm.  ill  admission  or  tuition  fee  to 
attend  a  strles  of  lecturets  by  exp«'rt«  on  the 
subject  of  c  ommunism 

I  regard  It  as  the  tragedy  of  our  time  that 
ordinary  .A-nerlcans  the  so-called  little  peo- 
ple show  »  remarkable  sen.se  of  alarm  and 
deep  conci'rn  about  communism  and  the 
threat  it  p  >«es  to  our  future  while  so  manv 
of  our  leaders  in  whose  h.mds  our  fate  rests 
still  seem  totally  incapable  of  uridersLand- 
mg  or  gra.'.plng  just  what  Communist  men- 
tality psychology,  and  operating  methods 
imply  Scircely  a  day  goes  hy  that  I  do  not 
read  an  article  or  edltorl.il  or  hear  a  spee<-h 
hy  some  rations  leaders  which  betokens  a 
t<jtal!y  ho|)eless  failure  to  understand  com- 
munism All  of  our  failures  all  of  our  re- 
verses, all  of  our  dismal  frustrations  stem 
directly  fiom  this  amazing  inability  of  .v) 
many  jT  ■  ur  itheriJi'.se  hljjhly  qualified  le.id- 
ers  to  understand  -omm'inlsm 

In  ordet  for  our  people  a'  tl.e  i?r:t~' roots 
level  to  b*  able  to  do  a  fully  effertive  job 
In  this  earth-shaking  battle  tietween  Amer- 
icanism and  communism,  our  people  and 
our  leader-i  must  fully  understand  the  b;islr 
phl'.o.s  'phies  of  communl.sm  and  di.«!f uiBriiish 
them  froni  the  erri^neously  glowing  tributes 
th.it   some   people   pay   to  communl.sm 

I.et  Ui  tlilnk  about  the  dlfferenfes  of  haslr 
princlples  and  philosophies  bcween  Ameri- 
canism ana  communism. 

rREtrx'M  or  rf.i  icion 

One  <t  tie  m'lSt  preclou.s  of  our  ba.sic  free- 
doms in  the  United  Stares  is  freedom  of 
religion  The  Communist  approach  Is  dl- 
amctricall>  opposite  The  Marxist  ho«tlllty 
toward  rel.glon  Involves  strong  propaganda 
against  It  It  says  We  must  know  how  to 
comba'  religion,  and  in  {)rder  to  do  »<■  we 
mii.st  fxplain  the  .s<iurre  of  f,iith  and  religion 
imoriii;  thf  musses  materialistically  The 
tight  again-.t  religion  must  not  be  coiitlned 
to  abs'rrict  ideological  preaching  or  redu<-ed 
to  .such  pre.iching  The  hght  must  be  linked 
up  with  the  concrete  practical  work  of  the 
class  movement  " 

The  limitations  under  which  religious  In- 
stitutions operiite  in  Russia  are  disclosed 
by  the  criminal  code  of  the  R.spsR  Mopiow 
1957 

"1  The  teaching  of  rtllgiuus  beliefs  to 
minors  m  uny  kind  of  school  Is  forbidden 
I  art     122) 

'  2  Religious  rites,  observances  and  the 
presence  of  religiovis  Images  are  prohlhited 
in   state   anc     public    buildings    (art     12«3i 

"3  All  religious  organizations  must  be  reg- 
istered with  the  Government  which  has  the 
rli^ht  to  refi.se  regi.^tr.i'l  >n  i  law  on  religious 
combinations    Apr    8,   1929 1 

"4  Such  org  ini/.itions  m.iy  n..t  print  arid 
sell  rellgiors  bo(  k.s  without  Ciovemment 
permission 

5  Generil  meetings  of  religious  orK.inl/.ii- 
tions  require  the  permission  of  local  govern- 
ment i->rgans 

6  1  hese  loi'.i!  organs  have  the  right  to 
renio-.e   any   official   of  the  religious  gfrotip 


7  Religions  organ lx;it ions  are  forbidden 
to  en^  ige  in  hiiv  activity  except  the  per- 
formance of  rl'  ual.-> 

8  The  activity  of  the  clergy  and  mem- 
bers of  the  cult  la  limited  by  law  U}  the 
lot-nil ly  where  they  are  registered 

9  Religicjus  organizations  are  forbidden 
to  own   land    buildings    or  precious  metaU 

It  Is  therefore  elementary  that  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  will  ellnUnate  religious 
frt*edom  In  any  lountrv  that  cf>me»  under 
("onununlst  domination  This  has  hap(>ened 
In  tmth  Christian  and  iion-Chrlstlan  nations 

rKKMXiM     or    sri.r-DETERMINATlON 

One  of  the  greatest  hyjxK-rlsles  of  the  C  'in- 
munist  conspiracy  Is  their  alleged  urging;  of 
self -deu-rmlnatioii  of  nations  In  Africa  and 
A.sia  and  other  parts  of  the  world  while  at 
the  same  time  they  are  holding  millions  r.j 
freedom-loving  pe»)ples  under  bondage  with- 
in the  so-called  Iron  Curtain  This  applies  to 
I'oland  and  Ukraine,  Chechoslovakia.  Yugo- 
slaMa  Rumania.  Bulgaria.  Albania.  Estt^nia 
Ijttvla.  Lithuania.  Hungary,  and.  yes.  to 
Cuba,  Just  90  miles  from  the  south  tip  of 
Florida  It  is  my  hop«»  mid  prayer  that  the 
freedom -loving  people  of  the  world  will  de- 
m.md  through  the  United  Nations  that  the 
Soviet  Union  or  -»ny  nation  which  holds  Us 
(.Mv.ple  under  biitidage  i)ermlt  thcj«e  who  are 
behind  the  Iron  Cvirtain  U>  dwell  under  a 
form  of  go-.ernment  of  their  own  choosing 
Only  when  all  men  are  free  will  the  tensions 
that  now  face  no  be  eased  and  fade  Into  the 
past 

FRttDOM     or     I  AHOR     AND     THE     r*WK     CNTCXPItlSE 
SYSTEM 

Another  hyjx  "critical  picture  Is  the  state- 
ment made  by  Karl  Marx  and  emphasized  by 
the  Communist  leaders  today  claiming  a 
terrestrial  paradl.se  for  labor  under  com- 
munUm       He  stated 

In  the  Communist  »tx-lety.  where  every 
one  has  ncj  exclusive  circle  of  activity  but 
can  train  himself  In  any  branch  he  wants 
U^  s<Kiety  regulates  general  production,  and 
Just  bv  that  makes  it  po.s8lble  for  me  to  do 
one  thing  t<Klay  and  another  tomorrow;  to 
hunt  mornings  flsh  afterntxins,  raise  cattle 
e\enings  critici/e  after  dinner.  In  whatever 
way  I  pleaiie  without  ever  having  to  become 
I  flsherm.m    a  herdsman,  or  a  crttlc  "  • 

Just  the  opp<i6lte  Is  true.  In  the  Com- 
munist Soviet  Union  the  worker  U  chained 
t<j  his  Job  by  various  government  regulations. 
such  as  the  departure  from  an  enterprise 
or  office  as  well  as  a  transfer  from  one  enter- 
pri.se  or  ofHce  to  another  may  take  place 
only  hy  virtue  of  the  {permission  granted  by 
the  director  of  the  enterprise  or  the  head 
of  the  office    ' 

In  1861  Karl  Marx  threatened  the  free 
*orld  with  his  statement.  "For  the  destruc- 
tion of  capitalism— a  heavy  progressive  and 
graduated  income  tax.  ab<illtlon  of  all  right 
of   inheritance  " 

And  in  1U20  V  I  Lenin  said.  "Aa  long  as 
capit.ilism  and  s.K-iiilism  exist,  we  cannot 
live  in  peate  In  the  end,  one  or  the  other 
will  triumph  a  funeral  dirge  will  be  sung 
over  the  .s.,\irt  Republic  or  over  world 
capitalism 

Ihen,  in  19«1.  S<.>aet  Premier  N  S  Khru- 
shchev said.  ■  In  Working  out  our  strategy 
and  tactics  for  the  future,  we  again  rely 
for  advice  on  M.ir\    Kngels  and  Lenin." 

Communism  has  raised  its  ugly  head  Its 
aim  Is  the  destrurtioii  c)f  our  way  of  life 
by  destroying  our  free  enterprise  system, 
bankrupting  our  economic  system,  and  de- 
basing the  moral  and  rellgU>u8  standards  of 
our  country 


Contradictions  of  Communism."  a  Sen- 
.ite  report  by  the  Subcommittee  To  Investi- 
gate the  Administration  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  and  other  Internal  Security  Laws, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  8<Jth 
Cong      1st    se.ss      pp     17    and    18 
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BELICr    IN    THI    DIGNTTT    OF    MAN 

Early  In  1950  President  Elsenhower  stated 
goals  for  the  future,  when  he  stressed 
"the  Individual  Is  of  supreme  Importance; 
the  spirit  of  our  people  Lb  the  strength  of 
our  Nation;  courage  in  principle,  cooperation 
in  practice  make  freedom  pxisslble:  the  pur- 
pose of  Government  U  to  serve,  never  to 
dominate;  and.  to  stay  free,  we  must  stay 
strong  " 

These  are  facta.  They  must  be  realized. 
Individually  and  collectively,  let  America 
never  say  die. 


THE  CONDITIONS  OP  FREEDOM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
State  of  Utah,  as  in  most  other  States 
of  the  Union,  debate  has  been  in  progress 
concerning  the  conditions  of  freedom  in 
our  country.  Many  organizations  have 
discussed  the  subject,  including  the  ques- 
tion of  what  freedom  those  in  the  mili- 
tary might  have  in  discussing  political 
points  of  view. 

The  University  of  Utah  has  organized 
a  Great  Is-sues  Forum,  at  which  the  ques- 
tion of  freedom  has  been  discussed. 
Recently  two  papers  were  read  to  that 
forum,  one  by  Daniel  J.  Dykstra,  the 
academic  vice  i)resident  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Jack 
H  Adamson.  deen,  college  of  letters 
and  science,  ar.d  associate  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Utah. 

These  papers,  it  seemed  to  me,  rep- 
resent a  point  of  view  that  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  people  of  our  country  as  we 
proceed  with  this  great  debate.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
papers  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RlCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  papers 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The   CoNumoNS   or   Freedom 
(By  Daniel  J.  Dykstra,  academic  vice  presi- 
dent.  University  of  Utah) 

The  late  Learned  Hand,  wrltln,{  In  1930. 
.  observed  that  man  "Is  tied  to  all  men,  as  all 
men  are  tied  to  him.  In  a  web  whose  threads 
no  eye  can  follow  and  no  fingers  can  un- 
ravel "  Time  has  accentuated  the  validity 
of  this  comment,  and  In  Its  validity  rest 
the  complications  and  .-amincatlons  of  the 
topic  with  which  the  Oreat  Issues  Forum 
win  be  concerned  during  the  next  few 
months. 

The  day  Is  far  past  when  we  can  conceive 
of  an  Individual  molding  his  fate  Independ- 
ent of  his  fellow  man.  His  acts  occur  In  a 
context  of  relationships,  and  thus,  of  neces- 
sity, they  cast  a  shadow  on  many  and  In 
turn  what  many  do  cast  a  shadow  on  him. 
It  Is  understandable,  therefore,  that  Indi- 
viduals are  sensitive.  In  varying  degrees,  to 
the  attitudes  and  actions  of  others,  for  in 
such  attitudes  and  actions  rests  their  own 
well-being. 

These  observations  have  even  greater 
validity  In  the  area  of  international  rela- 
tions While  we  have  traditionally  under- 
estimated our  degree  of  Involvement  In  world 
affairs,  events  since  World  War  II  have  served 
to  alert  all  who  have  respect  for  facts  to 
the  realization  that  the  destiny  of  the  United 
Mates  Is  Inextricably  tied  to  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  world  events.  Laos.  South  Vietnam. 
BvTlln,  Formosa.  Egypt.  Cuba.  Korea.  Syria. 
:id  the  Congo  are  names  which  ring  as 
harsh,  discordant  reminders  that  waves  of 
cause  and  eflect  stemming  from  Incidents 
throughout  the  globe  reach  ovu-  shores  with 
undiminished  force.  We  may  dream  nostal- 
gically of  a  simpler  day.  but  such  dreams  arc 


quickly  dissipated  by  the   grim   presence  of 
reality. 

This  Interdependence  of  people  and  nations 
naturally  has  an  Impact  In  terms  of  freedom; 
In  terms,  that  is,  of  the  right  of  each  to 
think,  to  speak,  and  to  act  Independently 
of  others.  Unfortunately,  this  interaction 
in  modern  society  cannot  be  Ignored  and 
even  those  of  us  who  plead  for  broad  latl- 
ture  In  terms  of  Individual  choice  recogniza 
that  because  of  It  limitations  do  and  mtist 
exist.  Our  difference  with  those  who  would 
be  more  restrictive  Is  therefore  a  variance  in 
degree,  but  that  degree  is  a  matter  of  funda- 
mental significance. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  unrealistic  to  as- 
sume that  citizens  of  this  country  could  ex- 
perience the  events  and  developments  of 
the  past  30  years  without  reassessing  the 
proper  role  of  the  Individual  to  his  govern- 
ment and  to  other  members  in  society.  We 
have  witnessed  this  reassessment  In  terms 
of  many  congressional  Investigations  con- 
cerned with  Internal  security.  In  a  series 
of  legislative  enactments.  State  and  Na- 
tional, aimed  at  various  a.-^sociatlons  and 
activities,  and  In  a  host  of  court  decisions  re- 
lating to  Individual  rights.  More  recently 
we  have  witnessed  this  reassessment  In  terms 
of  many  private  groups  who  are  actively 
engaged  In  making  pronouncements  on 
what  Is  "American"  and  what  Is  "un-Ameri- 
can," what  Is  "patriotic"  and  what  is  "not 
patriotic." 

Before  commenting  on  the  significance  of 
these  activities.  It  is  appropriate  to  include 
a  brief  reminder  of  the  premise  on  which  our 
Government  was  founded.  That  premise  Is 
simply  that  a  society  functions  best  when 
Its  members  have  a  maximum  degree  of 
freedom;  freedom  to  speak,  to  write,  to  as- 
sociate as  their  Judgment  dictates.  A  pro- 
fotmd  belief  in  this  concept  prompted  the 
adoption  of  the  first  eight  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  The  first  amendment 
spells  out  in  explicit  terms  five  areas  in 
which  individuals  are  to  be  free  from  con- 
greasional  prohibitions.  That  amendment 
states:  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof;  nor  shall 
Congress  make  any  law  which  abridges 
freedom  of  speech,  or  the  press,  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
or  the  right  to  petition  the  Government  for 
a  redress  of  grievances.  This  profound  re- 
spect for  the  Individual  is  further  reflected 
in  subsequent  amendments  which  prohibit 
unreasonable  searches,  which  assert  that  no 
person  In  a  criminal  case  shall  be  compelled 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  which 
guarantee  due  process  of  law,  and  which 
unequlvocably  state  that  an  acctised  has  the 
right  to  be  confronted  by  his  accusers. 

In  making  these  pronouncements,  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  were  seeking  to 
perpetuate  a  philosophy  which  centered 
not  on  the  authority  of  Government  but 
rather  on  the  rights  of  each  member  of 
society.  They  were,  in  Justice  Jackson's 
words,  hoping  to  withdraw  certain  rights 
"from  the  vicissitudes  of  political  contro- 
versy, to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
majorities  and  ofRcials  and  to  establish 
them  as  legal  principles  to  be  applied  by 
the  courts." 

The  Justice's  words  suggest  a  further  ob- 
servation concerning  the  purpose  which 
motivated  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
These  amendments  were  not  designed  as  a 
charter  to  protect  the  rights  of  majorities, 
for  majorities  are  usually  capable  of  self- 
protection.  They  were  designed  to  encom- 
pass the  unorthodox,  the  nonconformist,  the 
lonely  person  whose  views  are  fighting  to 
be  hcp.rd.  They  were,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  great  Justice  Storey,  adopted  as  an 
"Important  protection  against  unjust  and 
oppressive  c^^udact  on  the  part  of  the  people 
themselves." 

Frojn  whai,  h:is  been  s.iid.  it  is  obvious  that 
t'.e  motivating  f  iroe  which  prompted   those 


who  founded  our  Government  was  the  as- 
sumption that  a  maxlmtim  degree  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  was  the  best  guarantee  of 
an  enlightened  society.  It  Is  also  apparent 
that  they  assvuned  that  such  freedom  would 
give  strength  and  stutalning  power  to  a 
newly  formed  government.  Tbat  freedom 
entailed  risks,  they  well  knew,  but  these 
risks  they  were  willing  to  accept,  for  they 
also  knew  from  personal  experience  that  the 
dangers  Inherent  in  authoritarian  govern- 
ment were  far  greater.  Furthermore  their 
respect  for  man's  dignity,  for  his  mental  and 
spiritual  wellbelng,  for  his  peace  of  mind, 
for  the  unfolding  of  his  personality  gave 
them  no  real  alternative  to  the  choice  which 
they  made. 

The  passage  of  time  has  lent  validity  to 
their  Judgment.  While  many  governments 
have  come  and  gone,  ours  has  continued 
through  wars,  depressions,  and  other  crises 
for  over  a  hundred  and  seventy  years.  For 
the  most  part,  we  have,  during  this  period, 
remained  faithful  to  otir  heritage.  There 
have,  however,  been  exceptions.  One  need 
but  recall  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts  of 
John  Adams'  administration,  the  suppres- 
sion of  habeas  corpus  proceedings  dtu-lng 
the  Civil  War,  the  restrictions  on  liberty 
during  World  War  I,  and  the  Palmer  raids 
of  the  early  1920's  to  recognize  that  on  oc- 
casion we  have  resorted  to  actions  not  wholly 
compatible  with  our  pronouncements  on  in- 
dividual liberty.  Whether  any  such  actions 
were  necessary  Is  a  matter  for  conjecture. 
The  fact  is  we  did  indulge  in  them,  and 
we  did  so  in  the  belief  that  by  so  doing 
we    were    enhancing   o^r   sectirity. 

It  is  in  this  observation  that  I  find  greatest 
concern  for  the  status  of  freedom  in  our 
time.  Heretofore,  most  actions  which  were 
restrictive  of  liberty  were  associated  with 
emergencies  which  were  of  a  transient  nature. 
There  was  thus  reason  to  hope  that  their 
passing  would  produce  a  restoration  of  Indi- 
vidual rights.  Fortunately,  such  hopes  were 
well  founded  for,  with  few  exceptions,  ovu" 
society  hastened  to  reassert  its  established 
beliefs  after  each  crisis  had  run  Its  course. 

It  would  be  reassuring  to  state  that  this 
pattern  will  continue,  that  any  concessions 
made  today  in  the  name  of  security  will  be 
a  temporary  adjustment.  A  realistic  ap- 
praisal does  not  warrant  such  optimism. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  the  world  of  the 
present  Is  not  the  world  of  50,  of  26,  or  even 
of  10  years  ago.  Increased  Interdependence 
coupled  with  the  development  of  grim  and 
fantastic  weapons  capable  of  mass  destruc- 
tion make  it  folly  to  assume  that  current 
emergencies  are  of  a  temporary  nature. 
Many  nations  have  the  capacity  to  build 
crisis  on  crisis  and  the  evidence  of  the  past 
few  years  suggests  that  certain  of  these 
countries  are  not  reluctant  to  utilize  such 
power.  We  cannot,  therefore,  sacrifice  cer- 
tain freedoms  on  the  easy  assumption  that 
within  a  short  time  they  will  be  restored, 
for  if  anything  seems  predictable.  It  is  that 
we  face  many  years  of  imcertalnty  and 
conflict. 

The  question  which  thus  confronts  us  is 
whether  in  an  age  such  as  this  we  can  ad- 
here to  the  basic  faith  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion was  founded,  that  faith  which  rests 
its  confldence  in  the  individual  and  his  free- 
dom. This  is.  I  believe,  today's  crucial  Is- 
sue. What  is  more,  it  is  being  resolved  by 
the  struggle  currently  In  existence  between 
those  who  would  narrow  the  areas  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  those  who  seek  to  pre- 
vent such  construction.  It  is  this  tug-of- 
war  which  is  shaping  the  blueprint  for 
tomorrow's  society. 

In  appraising  this  struggle,  It  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  it  is  not  to  be  characterized 
by  sudden  and  dramatic  episodes.  Rather 
the  danger  to  liberty  lies  in  the  gradual 
erosion  of  Individual  rights.  As  Justice  Jack- 
sou  lias  observed,  "traditional  freedoms  are 
lets  In  danger  of  any  sudden  overthrow  than 
In    being    gradually    bartered    or    traded    for 
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sooictblnc   else   oa   which    th«    pe«-)ple   place 
a  higher  current  vaiue  ■" 

Because  areas  of  freedom  are  thus  re- 
stricted, there  exists  the  very  reai  possibiU'.y 
that  the  withering  of  rlghU  may  proceed  for 
y?d.r»  before  its  Impact  is  fxilly  realized. 
In  uuth  it  Ls  my  impress!. >a  that  many 
wMo  today  plead  for  restrictive  actU)n  in 
tae  name  of  secxirlty  do  so  without  rec<n;- 
niiii;^  that  they  are  contributing  t4i  the 
cluppini{  away  of  rights,  rights  which  here- 
t..fjre  have  been  our  proudest  boast  Jus- 
tice I>.>uglas  was  unfortunately  correct  when 
he  observ-id  History  shows  that  the  main 
architects  of  repressl\e  laws  were  jf'e.i  rr.eii 
of  good  intentions." 

A  cl'jser  look  at  the  con*emp<  rar>  scene 
m.»y  emph.vsize  some  of  the  t>bserv.ui.>ns  al- 
ready made  It  may  also  serve  to  iilu.srraie 
that  the  current  conflict  concerning  freedom 
is  m^re  than  an  academic  dis*  u^vsiun.  that 
even  as  it  proceeds  repercussions  result  *hlch 
have  a  direct  impact  on  our  Natu-n's  welfare 

Those  concerned  with  present  develop- 
ments are  .iware  that  t<3day  s  resurger.ce  of 
voices  which  view  with  suspicion  and  alarm 
concepu  which  they  have  labeled  as  unac- 
ceptable are  to  be  contrasted  with  the  forces 
that  asserted  themselves  a  decade  a»Jo  The 
drive  for  conformity  In  the  early  1960  3  was 
sparked  primarily  by  a  few  Individu.Us  and 
by  congressional  investigation?  Present  ac- 
tivities are  however,  characterized  by  nu- 
merous private  organizations  representing 
many  people  operating  in  a  v;u-lety  of  ways 
This  means  that  the  forces  of  restriction  are 
broader  based  are  more  diffuse  and  are  nmre 
deeply  entrenched  than  was  formerly  the 
case 

Bef^.re  making  further  comment.  It  should 
be  clearlv  understood  that  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning the  right  of  any  person  ->r  any  private 
organization  to  espouse  the  views  to  which  I 
make  reference  Furthermore.  I  am  of  tl.e 
Impression  that  most  of  these  voices  are 
motivated  by  a  (genuine  concern  f  >r  our  wel- 
fare and  for  our  security  I  do.  however 
believe  that  their  endeavors  are  fraught  with 
dangers;  that  In  balance  they  are  self-de- 
feating and  productive  of  harmful  conse- 
quences 

These  consequences  are  adml'tedly  intan- 
gible and  dliTlcuU  to  assess.  This  d.^es  not 
mean  that  they  are  Insignificant  On  the 
contrary,  the  fact  that  they  must  t>e  meas- 
ured In  terms  of  suppressed  Ideas,  in  terir.s 
of  fear  and  suspicion.  In  terms  i.>f  unsp<iken 
criticism,  and  In  terms  of  8uppC)rt  with- 
drawn from  worthy  objectives  such  as  the 
promot:on  of  clvU  rights.  Is  in  itself  evi- 
dence of  their  gravity. 

One  does  not  have  to  search  f.ir  to  find 
specifl:  ex.imples.  It  Is  my  impression  that 
the  reason  we  hear  such  limited  discussion 
of  this  c«  untry  s  p<.jllcles  In  respect  to  Com- 
mur:lst  China  Is  the  fact  that  prop<jnenLS  of 
any  modification  fear  that  the  voicing  of 
their  views  will  result  In  accusations  r,f  clis- 
loyai'y  For  comparable  reasons.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  objective  and  unemotional  as- 
sessments of  our  relationship  to  the  .Soviet 
Unl;.-.'-.  and  It  is  equally  difficult  to  he.tr  con- 
structive appraisals  of  the  work  of  the  House 
Un-Amer'.ca.T  Activities  Committee  When 
we  recall  that  the  premise  on  which  onr 
society  operates  Is  that  solutions  are  best 
f'>\jnd  m  free  and  unlntlmated  exchange  of 
views  It  Is  apparent  that  significant  d.nnrers 
li.!.'k  m  the  limited  dl.scu.ssion  of  these  and 
other  Significant  topics. 

A  further  reason  why  the  current  biilldup 
of  suspicion  and  intimidation  should  be  of 
much  concern  Ls  that  It  Is  producing  two 
seemingly  antit.hetical  results  One  pr^xluc* 
is  rash  Ul-t;med  action:  the  other  is  a 
paralysis  of  action  In  reference  to  t^e  first 
proCU'-'  I  point  out  that  at  the  very  trrr.e  we 
should  be  exemsir.g  re«tr<»iiit  and  r.ir*  .''lUy 
explrrti.g  new  Id*^"  pclirrmuk'-r-?  a.-.d 
organs  'f  public  cpi.-.ior:  are  belrig  pr  <lded 
Into  extrem*  Dronourrftetr-er.tA  iri<J  ri*f.  cS»-c  i- 


slons      EV-    I   o\erdramali/e''     I    submit    the 
Cuban  fl.v»c  >  as  a  prime  illustration 

Equally  danger^^us.  huwe\cr.  is  the  p<jM>l- 
biliiy  that  .oose  charges  of  suhversiun  a:.d 
disloyalty  are  and  will  pri<luce  Inacti-^n.  It 
is  understa  .dable.  for  example,  that  many 
m»emhers  of  our  State  EXpaxtn^.ei;*  are  rei'it- 
tarit  to  V  ice  new  pr.  po*a.j  Lir  to  modify  ex- 
isting policies  Tu  d'  S4)  may  simply  result 
in  further  harassment  The  result  is  th.it  in- 
steiid  of  f!e.iibil;iy.  there  is  r.gidlty.  in.itead 
of  new  Ideas,  old  s^ilutioiis  are  repeat*xl  ad 
uau:>eam 

The  atxjv <  com.ment  Is  not  to  suggest  t.'^iat 
the  St.ite  Department  is  beyond  crit.c.sni 
Far  fr'  m  it  Its  [xjiicies  should  be  carefully 
analyzed  ar  d  subjected  to  extensUe  dis^us- 
si  ri  My  plea  Ls  simply  that  we  refrain  from 
»il(!,  Irresj.-' >ns;ble  accusation^?  unrel.tled  to 
the  merits  f  aiiy  given  policy  Such  crlll- 
cisni  serves  ::•>  constructive  purpose  and  c.»ij 
only  lead  tc  unfortunate  results 

.\noiher  i  .n.sequence  stemming  from  '.he 
clam  r  currently  being  v^iiced  by  both  ex- 
tremes of  tl.e  pol.tical  spectrr.m  is  that  It  is 
making  pe'  pie  reluctant  t<j  engage  In  the 
promotion  of  significant  activitie*  The 
■guilt  by  association"  advocates  ha',  e  con- 
vinced many  individuals  that  organiz.il I'us 
are  to  be  juJged  n  t  by  their  goals  but  rather 
by  the  p-jlltlcal  views  of  eai  h  and  e-.  ery 
member  Thus  many  are  reluctant  t<.i  engage 
In  the  b.itt:e  f  jr  ra-lal  nondL-'crlmlnation  for 
fc.ir  th.it  l;i  doing  .s.  :i.ry  m.iv  find  them- 
selves In  t^.e  company  of  c  ne  »hu  h.is  be»-n 
labeled  as  i  radic.il  Qtliers  are  equally  re- 
luct..int  to  ,<j:.n  battle  with  the  forces  urging 
vigilance  in  respect  to  other  individual  rig.^ts. 
and  I  fear  from  recent  comment  that  the  day 
may  not  be  too  remote,  in  fact  it  may  nlre.idy 
be  here,  when  this  same  reticence  will  exi.«t 
In  respt>  t  to  grL.upn  -rganlzed  to  sjpjwrt  ilie 
Um'ed  Nat.ons  and  Its  'jb]ectl\es 

Please  d^:-  not  asiun.e  fr^  m  t^iese  (,bser-.  a- 
t;ons  tnat  I  am  unaw.^.'e  cf  the  fact  that 
C  rnmunis's  and  other  nefurlous  p-  htical 
f  irces  .have  on  occas'.im  Infiltrated  ar.d  ma- 
nipulated fT  oupw  ostensibly  dedi'ated  to  civil 
rights,  nor  discrimination  and  Lther  worthy 
goal.s  Obviously  this  has  bee.n  and  Is  bring 
done  Ti  conclude,  however,  that  all  or- 
gaiuz^itr  :i<  dev'  ted  to  these  caus»-s  are  sti*- 
pec*  a:.d  that  theref  re  all  their  memt)ers 
are  to  be  viewed  with  suspic:  >n  :s  wholly 
unwarrant*^!  Such  suspicion  with  the  ac- 
onipanylng  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many 
to  lend  support  to  merltorlou.r>  objective*,  is 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  In  an  age  when  the 
pursuit  of  Worthy  ends  must  have  collective 
support  In  order  that  progress  may  be  made, 
we  canr.'it  aiford  to  hurl  cliarires  Indi.^crimi- 
nately  at  g-oups  or  Individuals  committed  to 
their  attainment,  nor  can  we  realistically  de- 
cline to  support  Just  causes  l>ecause  they 
hap;>en  to  corresfKind  with  the  announced 
objectives  ^.f  the  Communlst.T 

An  add;ti'.>nal  product  of  the  current  wave 
of  unrest  is  its  Impact  on  academic  freedom 
While  this  is  not  unrelated  to  the  U.mlted 
public  dijcusslon  ^f  certain  grave  national 
and  internatlfinal  Issues  to  which  reference 
h.\s  alre.idy  b^-e.i  made  it  is  notietheless  suf- 
fif-iently  dist.nctive  to  w.irrant  special  com- 
ment No  educational  Institution  a^n  be 
true  to  Itself  withi  ut  freedom  nf  inquiry  and 
freedom  of  discussion  If  m.embers  of  Its 
faculty  are  afraid  to  explore  the  avenues  of 
truth  wherever  they  may  lead  and  are  dis- 
couraged from  engaging  In  the  an.ilvses  of 
Controversial  topics.  It  Is  self-evident  that  It 
cannot  perf  irm  its  proper  ro!e  as  a  center 
f'T  the  exploratiDn  and  dl.'^^^e  mln.it  Ion  of 
ki'.owledge  and  f'  r  the  deve!  ptnei;t  of  criti- 
cal thought  Its  faculty  under  such  circum- 
stances mu-?t  '  f  necessity  be  frustrated  and 
lo.se  tt.s  vitali:y  its  students,  al.^o  of  neces- 
sity will  be  untrained  fcr  that  Independent 
appraisal  of  ccmpiex  issues  .^o  tssentnl  to  a 
vigirous  society 

lu  Considering  this  aspect  of  the  con- 
tempijrary  scene    it  must  be  recognized  that 


l'mit."itlons  placed  on  academic  freedom  in 
one  area  of  Inquiry  will  have  an  Immediate 
imfvict  In  other  areas.  Idea*  and  subject 
matter  cnnnot  be  carved  into  parts,  one 
part  labeled  acceptable,  the  other  part  un- 
a'^ceptable  Concepts  are  Inneitrlcably  re- 
lated to  other  concepts  and  thus  prohibition 

I  f  discii^sitin  and  investtgntlon  In  one  spher- 
auomst!'  ally  means  prohibition  of  discus- 
K'on  and  Inquiry  In  other  spheres  It  thu.« 
IS  c  ident  that  wh.U  ap{>ear8  Initially  a.s  a 
h.mited  restriction  six>n  miishn->om8  Into  a 
hr-'iid  pr  hibitlon  To  reiognlze  the  valid;' > 
of  this  observ.itlon  ir  is  only  necessary  to 
recall  the  many  atlUltlfS  and  views  which 
were  c  nsiUereU  su-spoct  before  the  wave  of 
hysteria  *hlch  swept  this  ct  untry  In  the 
e.iriy   IBSi^s  began  to  .subside. 

It  »iU  of  t  lurse  be  argued  by  those  » ho 
currently  express  anxiety  as  to  views  which 
they  ci  nslder  un.  rtt.xl  x  that  they  are  n  t 
seeking  t^j  subvert  academic  freedom  This 
underestimates  the  impact  of  their  activities 
Wlien  lib«rui  views  are  equated  with  com- 
mun.hm.  when  conclusions  are  suspect  be- 
(  a  use  they  do  not  square  with  preconceived 
iile.is.  »hen  wh'  le  areas  of  discussion  are 
lonsidcrcd  uns.ife  academic  freedom  is  be- 
l:;g  restricted  and  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge  Is  t>eing  hamj^red 

In  expressing  alarm  at  these  devel'^p- 
nientj  I  wnnt  to  stress  that  my  concern  Is 
hot  coiiftned  ti.  their  Impact  on  the  aca- 
demic Community  Of  greater  importance  is 
the  f  u-t  tint  .iciiden.ic  schcilarshlp  and  opin- 
:-:i  ca:;not  be  suppressed  without  affecting 
t;.'-  :..i'io:;.il  interest  TliLs  Is  es[>ectally  true 
i:.  \  ^  «  .e'y  which  has  come  tc  rely  upon 
»•<:  .,Mt:  rial  ln.''l'ut i!.:ns  fc>r  re«earfh,  for 
f  iits  for  ana'ysls  and  for  opinions  To  cur- 
tail, by  intimidiitlnn  it  other  means  the 
R-  urt-es  from  and  through  which  these  re- 
sai's  eni.'inaie  will  inevitably  re«trtet  both 
the  qu.vli'y  and  the  quantity  uf  Itiformatioii 
av.aliible  to  s«.<iet>  and  Its  funcUoiiing 
agencies 

It  Is  hojjed  that  these  comments  will  r. ot 
he  '.I  iistrvied  t.)  impiy  that  I  consider  the 
views  cf  any  faculty  member  beyond  criti- 
cism Quite  the  opposite  The  whole 
foundation  of  academic  freedom  rests  on 
Mg'r-,.in  searching  criticism  of  any  c<ii.- 
cept  which  Is  advanced  To  deny  this  Is  the 
antithesis  of  freed,  m  of  Inquiry  and  dls- 
riiv«i.'n  My  (bjection  is  simply  directed  at 
the  indiv.du.iis  and  grtjups  currently  crit.- 
cal  of  a«.ademic  endeavors  who  direct  their. 
shots  I  >t  at  the  v.illdity  or  invalidity  of 
various  proposals  but  rather  at  the  persons 
ad\aii<.ing  them  In  too  many  instances 
these  critics  wh;ie  Ignoring  the  merits  of 
ide.is  »ith  which  they  are  not  in  aympathy 
an.swer  »ith  broad,  kxn^e  pergonal  charge* 
wh.ch  by  their  very  nature  arouae  ■tuplcion 
and  fe.ir  Tti.xl  this  Is  occurring  will.  I  be- 
lie.e  be  suj  ixjrted  by  mo6t  close  observers 
of  the  academic  scene 

A  further  de-. ice  utilized  by  those  whose 
actions  promote  apprehension  and  misun- 
derstiki.dmg  Ls  that  of  grcjcs  oversimpllfica- 
ti.ii  of  tiistory  Htid    'f  national  and  intern.i- 

II  >n.il  issues  Tins  is  objectionable  first  of 
ail  beciiuse  It  violates  the  Integrity  of  knowl- 
etlge  To  ex;  lam.  fir  example.  Cuba  and 
C.hi.A  &<.>leiy  m  terms  of  CommunLst-anti- 
Conimin.st  itie^  1  ogies  and  actlvltlea  without 
recogn./lng  the  con.plex  social,  economic, 
.itid  {xjiitical  barkgr  ju'ids  out  of  which  their 
present  go\ernments  emerged  only  serves  tj 
pr»ni  te  and  perpetuate  historical  disl»)r- 
lion  More  u.-if.irtunately  such  eiplanr tions 
obsiure  the  truly  si^nlhcant  lesson  that  is 
t.>  be  learned  from  these  experiences  fi>r 
they  con.'eal  and  deeinphasize  the  conditions 
which  give  rise  l*^)  authoritarian  control 
11.18  l««>er-.  ;:ti..in  1*  also  valid  in  reference 
to  U^.ose  who  seek  to  reduce  all  contemporary 
problem.'  no  matter  how  complex,  to  a  clash 
of  Conflicting  philosophies.  Oversimplified 
f  x.ilanatlons  lead  to  c'verstmplifled  solutions 
In  turn    these  result  In  false  hopes  and  pre- 
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vent  the  exploratic>a  and  discussion  of  realis- 
tic remedies. 

Before  concluding.  It  is  appropriate  to 
comment  on  another  observation  all  too 
frequently  heard  in  this  day  of  uncertainty. 
This  observation,  stated  In  a  variety  of  ways, 
is  simply  that  true  "Americanism"  consists 
of  but  a  single  path.  This  monastic  concept 
automatically  means  that  those  who  differ 
are  tarred  with  the  brush  of  suspicion.  It 
also  means  that  there  is  little  room  for  the 
nonconformist,  the  unorthodox,  the  re- 
former. Furthemriore,  It  overlooks  the  basic 
fact  that  heretofore  our  strength  has  been 
In  pluralism.  In  the  fact  that  as  a  society 
we  have  encouraged  diversity  of  opinion  In 
the  belief  that  from  such  diversity  we  can 
distill  those  concepts  which  have  the  great- 
est merit. 

Harold  Taylor,  former  president  of  Sarah 
Lawrrence  College,  has  expressed  this  point 
of  view  in  the  following  words: 

"Our  greatest  strength  as  a  country  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  diversity  of  opinion 
and  diversity  of  people.  We  can  absorb 
and  use  Ideas  of  all  kinds  provided  we  keep 
ourselves  in  a  situation  In  which  every  idea 
can  have  public  expression.  What  has  given 
this  country's  thought  Its  vitality  In  the 
past  is  the  continued  struggle  of  men  and 
women  to  gain  acceptance  for  their  own 
views,  and  the  continual  push  of  a  variety 
of  minority  opinions.  What  marks  our  his- 
tory from  that  of  other  countries  is  the  way 
in  which  we  have  been  able  to  avoid  an  or- 
thodoxy, to  remain  openmlnded  and  flex- 
ible, to  absorb  radical  Ide.is  In  the  flow  of 
social  process  and  to  put  them  to  work  when 
they  are  needed  " 

In  concluding.  I  want  to  stress  that  what 
has  been  said  should  in  no  way  Imply  that 
I  am  unaware  of  the  perils  which  confront 
us  Quite  the  ojiposite  is  true.  It  is  be- 
cause of  such  awareness  that  I  urge,  as  I  do, 
respect  for  our  traditional  freedom  and  for 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual.  To  sacrifice 
such  respect  In  this  critical  period  will 
weaken  our  confidence  In  one  another,  will 
promote  hostility  between  groups  and  be- 
tween individuals  will  distort  our  vision  and 
lessen  our  resolve;  will,  in  truth,  make  us 
less  able  to  cope  with  the  crisis  of  our  times. 

What  I  am  Siiylng  is  simply  that  our 
strength  U  In  our  freedom.  Allen  Barth  in 
hU  book,  "The  Loyalty  of  Pree  Men,"  recog- 
nized this  fact  In  the  following  words: 

"Individual  freedom  is  a  means,  an  in- 
valuable means,  toward  national  sectirlty 
and  survival.  It  Is  an  end  as  well — a  su- 
preme end  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  Instituted  to  secure. 
Patth  in  freedom  as  a  means  and  as  an  end 
must  be  the  ultimate  touchstone  of  Amer- 
ican loyalty,  of  Uie  loyalty  of  all  free  men." 


NrED    Ora    Sostainid    Posttjkk    or    E>KrxNSE 

ElfDANCEB  OtTB  PUEXDOIIS? 

(By  Jack  H  Adamson,  dean,  college  of  let- 
ters and  science  and  associate  professor 
of  English,  University  of  Utah) 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  American  was 
doomed  to  come  -.o  terms  with  bigness.  He 
was  never  to  know  the  small,  communal  In- 
timacies of  a  Swiss  canton  where  borders  and 
boundaries  continually  made  precise  and 
secure  deflnltlonf;  of  property,  of  govern- 
ment and  of  the  poBSlbilltles  of  life  Itself. 
He  came  to  a  land  that  was  too  big  to  man- 
age Again  and  again  he  tried  to  limit  the 
.scope  of  his  problem  by  declaring  that  the 
boundary  of  this  Nation  ought  to  be  the 
Allegheny  Mountilns.  the  Great  American 
Desert  (whatever  that  was  supposed  to  be), 
or  the  Rocky  Mountains;  but  as  fast  as  he 
absorbed  and  came  to  terms  with  Ohio  or 
Oregon,  some  adventurer  wished  to  purchase 
Alaska,  annex  Louisiana  or  conquer  Texas. 
The  reasons  for  -.he  latter,  especially,  con- 
tinue to  prove  puzzling. 

In  the  19th  century  the  Industrial  rev- 
olution begot  a  similar  bigness  In  corpora- 


tions and  industry.  The  intricacies,  needs 
and  potentialities  of  big  business  helped 
bring  on  big  government  which,  although 
a  much  newer  phenomenon,  begins  to  seem 
to  many  people  to  be  a  kind  of  Leviathan 
of  the  deep,  ready  to  devour  everything  else. 
Bigness  in  industry  and  bigness  In  Govern- 
ment both  have  called,  and  continue  to 
call,  for  restrictions  and  limits,  new  rules 
and  a  new  set  of  attitudes,  for  changes  in 
laws  and  in  our  mode  and  practice  of  gov- 
ernment. 

But  the  newest  bigness  in  American  life 
Is  In  the  sphere  of  the  military  establish- 
ment. Here  the  problem  Is  scarcely  10  years 
old  and  therefore  It  has  not  begun  to  en- 
gender the  severe  reactions  which.  In  the 
past,  have  arisen  to  meet  the  shifts  of  power 
In  business  and  Government.  But  such  re- 
action is  bound  to  come;  in  my  opinion  it 
is  already  overdue.  This  altogether  un- 
precedented new  source  and  focus  of  power 
In  the  military  establishment  will  overflow 
and  fill  up  other  areas  of  our  national  life 
unless,  by  legislation  or  by  an  effort  of  the 
national  will  we  consciously  erect  new  bar- 
riers or  revitalize  older  attitudes  which  will 
contain  this  new  power  structure  in  ways 
which  accord  with  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
the  Intent  of  Its  founders  and  the  spirit 
of  its  laws.  And  we  must  begin  to  do  this 
now,  for  In  recent  times  the  military  estab- 
lishment has  begun  to  depart,  in  certain 
radical  ways,  from  Its  traditional  functions. 

In  his  final  message  to  the  Nation  before 
leaving  office.  President  Eisenhower  said : 

"This  conjunction  of  an  immense  mili- 
tary establishment  and  a  large  arms  indus- 
try is  new  In  the  American  experience.  The 
total  Influence — economic,  political,  even 
spiritual — is  felt  in  every  city,  every  state- 
house,  every  office  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  recognize  the  imperative  need 
for  this  development.  Yet  we  must  not  fall 
to  comprehend  Its  grave  implications. 

"In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwar- 
ranted influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military-industrial  complex. 
The  potential  for  the  disastrotis  rise  of  mis- 
placed  power  exists  and  will   persist. 

"We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this 
combination  endanger  our  lit>ertles  or  dem- 
ocratic processes.  We  should  take  nothing 
for  granted.  Only  an  alert  and  knowledge- 
able citizenry  can  compel  the  proper  mesh- 
ing of  the  huge  Industrial  and  military 
machinery  of  defense  with  oiu*  peaceful 
methods  and  goals,  so  that  security  and 
liberty  may  prosper  together." 

Before  I  discuss  further  the  implications 
of  this  new  power  structiu^,  I  should  like 
to  place  the  role  of  the  military  Into  some 
kind  of  historical  perspective.  Our  Pound- 
ing Fathers  Inherited  a  mistrust  of  mili- 
tarism that  almost  bordered  on  the  patho- 
logical. Much  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  a 
direct  result  of  the  American  experience  of 
a  tyranny  in  their  former  homeland,  an  in- 
vasion of  their  civil  liberties  that  would 
have  been  impossible  if  the  Ring  of  England 
had  not  had  a  standing  army  to  enforce 
his  decrees  and  prevent  resistance  to  his 
unlawful  acts.  Because  of  their  historical 
memories,  the  legislators  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  stated  in  the  bill  of  rights 
of  their  constitution  "that  standing  armies 
are  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  ought  not  to 
be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace."  A  similar 
declaration  was  embodied  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  tended  to  be  of  a  similar  mind  and 
they  were  inclined  to  try  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  with  a  militia,  with  volun- 
teers, and  to  reject  the  idea  of  a  standing 
army.  Further,  they  made  It  a  part  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  that  every  colonist  was  en- 
titled to  have  his  own  musket  or  squirrel 
rifle;  that  is,  to  bear  arms  In  his  own  de- 
fense. 


This  tendency  to  reject  a  standing  army 
disturbed  the  leading  Federalist  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  he  argued  the  case  for  a  small 
but  permanent  army  In  the  Federalist  papers. 
He  based  his  case  on  a  single,  persuasive, 
overriding  reason.  Whatever  dangers  such  an 
army  might  bring,  and  Hamilton  acknowl- 
edged that  they  were  considerable,  the  dan- 
gers were  even  greater  without  it.  I  think 
that  he  was  right  then,  and  I  think  that 
what  he  said  is  still  true  today.  We  can- 
not, at  the  moment,  in  the  ftice  of  the 
threat  of  force  from  the  Communist  bloc, 
abolish  or  even  seriously  diminish  our  Mili- 
tary Establishment.  Pc«-  the  moment,  and 
probably  for  the  foreseeable  future  we  must 
live  with  It.  But  we  must  try  to  live  with  It 
as  wisely  and  as  warily  as  possible. 

Hamilton  knew  well  enough  why  the  col- 
onists rejected  the  Idea  of  a  Federal  army 
The  colonists,  he  said,  remembered  how 
Charles  II  and  James  n  had  used  a  stand- 
ing army  to  deprive  their  ancestors  of  their 
civil  liberties.  Hamilton's  explanation  Is 
partly  true,  but  as  Robert  Frost  has  said, 
"There  is  always  something  more."  And 
the  something  more  in  this  case  was  the 
historical  events  Hamilton  alluded  to  and 
also  a  tradition  and  a  vision. 

The  tradition  and  the  vision  concern  the 
role  of  the  English  yeoman  archer  in  the  great 
battles  of  Poitiers,  Crecy,  and  Aglncourt  In 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  In  these  bat- 
tles, the  massed  chivalry  of  France,  noblemen 
encased  in  armor  and  mounted  on  chargers, 
advanced  with  insolent  and  arrogant  pride 
against  relatively  small  numbers  of  English 
freemen,  yeomen,  archers,  whose  right  arms 
could  draw  their  bows  of  yew  the  full  length 
of  yard-long  arrows.  These  yeomen  loosed 
shaft  after  shaft,  first  at  a  distance  In  a 
silvery  arc  and  then  at  closer  range,  with 
a  deadly  hissing  accuracy  that  penetrated 
buckler  and  breastplate,  that  overthrew 
horse  and  rider.  Unarmored  and  with  only 
improvised  fortifications,  they  won  Eng- 
land's great  battles  by  the  strength  of  their 
arm  and  the  keeness  of  their  eye.  And  when 
they  returned  to  England,  they  did  not  re- 
turn as  serfs.  Men  who  had  proved  their 
manliness  and  courage  on  foreign  fields  were 
not  to  be  enslaved  at  home.  When  the 
vision  of  the  yeoman  archer  became  em- 
bodied in  the  legends  of  Robin  Hood,  it  be- 
came clear  that  this  newly  won  lndep>end- 
ence  was  the  most  treasured  thing  in  the 
life  of  the  yeoman  and  that  It  made  him 
the  equal  to  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  or 
any  of  the  nobles  of  the  land.  Although 
the  legends  were  historically  false,  they  did 
not  falsify  the  vision  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land who  came  to  rely  not  upon  large  mili- 
tary establishments  but  upon  the  freedman 
who  owned  and  worked  his  own  land  and 
who  wore  across  his  shoulders  a  weapon 
which  he  could  afford  or  even  make  himself 
and  one  which  he  had  so  brilliantly  mastered. 

This  ancient  dream  continued  to  animate 
the  American  colonists;  only  here  it  was  the 
yeomen  farmer  whom  Jefferson  counted  on 
to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Here  it 
was  the  freeman,  not  with  the  bow  and  ar- 
row, but  with  the  musket,  the  flintlock,  and 
later  the  rifle,  and  no  one  was  able  to  con- 
vince the  American  people  or  the  Congress 
for  over  100  years  that  the  freeman  bearing 
his  own  arms  was  not  this  Nation's  best  de- 
fense. But  the  dream,  alas,  ultimately  died; 
the  vision  faded  into  the  common  light  of 
day.  In  fact,  the  very  tenacity  with  which 
we  clung  to  this  dream,  as  Hamilton  once 
remarked,  and  as  I  shall  demonstrate,  on 
more  than  one  occasion  very  nearly  cost  us 
our  freedom. 

In  addition  to  this  dream,  there  were  per- 
haps three  historical  events  which,  more 
than  any  others,  haunted  the  minds  of  the 
American  colonists.  The  first  concerned 
Oliver  Cromwell's  new  model  army.  At  the 
beginning  of  1647,  the  English  Civil  War  had 
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be<>n  »vn  by  the  Puritan  Party  The  van- 
qu:shed  Royalist  Army,  the  army  of  KliiK 
Ch.irles  I,  waa  disbanded,  but  what  of  the 
vicuirious  army?  The  Puritan  Parllaraeiu 
propose*!  to  dlsbaiid  It.  but  without  adequate 
guar;  :i tees  for  long  arrears  of  pay  and  with 
nj  plan  for  the  absorption  of  the  veterans 
into  the  civU  life  of  the  nation.  Of  course, 
there  was  always  Ireland,  and  a  bright  par- 
liamentarian proposed  that  the  vlctoriovis 
veteran*  might  go  fight  in  that  unhappy 
land  under  some  different  commanders. 
There  the  rate  of  attrition  from  plague,  a<ue. 
and  Celtic  kerns  might  be  sufficiently  high 
that  the  Puritan  Parliament  could  ceiuse 
to  worry  about  the  Puritan  veterans.  Bu' 
the  army  had  other  Ideas.  Deeply  resentful 
of  the  manifest  ingratitude  of  the  nation. 
the  army  began  a  kind  of  grassr(X>t3  political 
movement  that  had  enormous  Implicatii^ns 
for  the  future.  First,  each  regiment  ap- 
pointed two  political  representatives  who 
were  called  agitators,  and  these  agitators 
were  instructed  to  secure  two  thlnj^.s  Firs'. 
of  course,  the  back  pay  and  second,  liberty 
of  conscience.  As  one  writer  of  the  times 
said,  "Some  of  the  soldiers  do  not  stick  to  call 
the  Parliament  men  tyranta."  It  was  Cornet 
Joyce.  In  direct  collusion  with  the  mlMtary 
agitators,  who  seized  the  person  of  the  King 
In  June  1647,  army  units  advanced  and 
threatened  the  city  of  London,  demanding  as 
condition  for  their  withdrawal  that  11  Pres- 
byterians should  be  expelled  from  Parlia- 
ment. These  11  voluntarily  withdrew  In 
order  to  save  the  city.  But  this  was  only  the 
beginning.  Sensing  that  a  majority  in  the 
duly  elected  Parliament  was  hostile  to  It. 
the  army,  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel 
Pride,  conducted  a  purging  of  the  Parlia- 
ment known  as  "Prides  purge  "  In  this 
purge,  over  100  members  of  Parliament  who 
were  favorable  to  the  King,  which  meant 
that  they  were  opposed  to  his  execution , 
vers  expelled  from  Parliament,  and  the  Kin« 
was  ultimately  executed.  And  so  English- 
men learned  something  ab<>ut  a  standing 
army  which  they  and  their  colonial  descend- 
ants never  forgot:  that  no  element  of  civil 
government,  neither  the  Parliament  elected 
under  the  majesty  of  law.  nor  the  sacred 
person  of  the  sovereign,  could  withstand  the 
threat  of  force  which  a  standing  army  em- 
bodied. They  learned,  for  the  first  time 
how  necessary  It  is  that  the  civil  should 
control  the  military. 

Their  second  lesson  came  about  40  years 
later  under  James  II.  A  rebellion  by  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  had  t>een  made  an  excuse 
for  a  large  increase  In  the  standing  army 
When  J.^mes  II  came  to  the  throne  he  de- 
manded more  troops  and  Parliament  re.  used 
him  Their  fear  of  a  standing  army  was 
greater  than  their  loyalty  to  the  King 
Nevertheless,  James  was  able  to  use  his  army 
to  Intimidate  the  courts  and  to  make  them 
entirely  subservient  to  his  will,  to  destrov 
academic  freedom  In  Oxford  University  and 
to  attempt,  although  with  less  success,  t  > 
destroy  it  at  Cambridge.  But  what  was  most 
terrifying  of  all.  he  used  the  thre.it  repre- 
sented by  the  standing  army  to  attempt  to 
impose  religious  views  and  opinions  For 
this  latter,  especially,  his  pe<jple  never  for- 
gave him  and  ultimately  they  overthrew  him 
The  lesson  emb<xlied  in  this  entire  affair  was 
one  of  the  principal  political  maxims  which 
the  colonists  carried  across  the  sea.  and 
the  maxim  was  Standing  armies  always 
threaten  civil  liberties. 

There  was  a  third  historical  memory  which 
the  coU)nists  never  relinquished  and  that 
was  the  famous  Popish  plot  which  occurred 
during  the  reign  uf  Charles  II,  in  1678  to  be 
exact  This  whule  plot  demon.stratfd  ah  ex- 
tremely unsavory  condition  which  existed 
in  late  17th  century  England:  the  reliance 
of  the  government  on  paid  politK-al  in- 
former"!,  that  Is  men  who,  for  money  re- 
ported to  the  authorities,  their  suspin-ms. 
conjectures  t  farts,  atxnit  other  men  *li  .se 
politicai  views  were  considered  unreliable 


This  plot  was  the  lnventl(<n  of  such  .i  paid 
political  informer.  Titus  Gates,  who  wa-s  says 
the  historian  J  K.  Green,  One  of  those 
vile  imposters  who  are  always  Uirown  to  the 
surface  at  times  of  great  public  agitation  " 
The  instability  of  this  man's  personality  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  initially  a 
B.iptlst  mlTilster  who  became  a  C  ithoilc 
convert.  He  entered  a  Jesuit  house  and  was 
expelled  for  niiscondui't.  He  thereupon 
made  an  affidaMt  saving  that  the  Cathi>llc« 
were  g  ilng  t.>  kill  King  Charles  II  and  sub- 
vert the  Protestant  religion  in  England 
This  was  heady  stulT  and  those  who  wished 
to  believe  it  promptly  did  s<i.  The  entire 
nation  might  not  have  got  Uk>  extited  If 
It  hadn't  been  for  the  remark  able  slaying 
of  Sir  Edniondsbury  CltKJfrey.  the  magistrate 
before  whom  Oates  had  given  his  Infjrm-i- 
tion  This  magistrate  w.u  faund  in  a  field 
near  London  with  a  sword  run  through  his 
heart  by  3t)me  person  or  persons  unkn^'wu. 
A  panic  ensued  and  with  It  there  came  a 
total  susp)cn3lon  of  civil  liberties  f  t  a  sub- 
stiintial  minority  of  the  English  nation 
Two  thousand  Catholics  were  placed  in 
prison  and  a  proclamatl  tn  ordered  every 
Catholic  to  leave  lyjiidon  This  extraordi- 
nary abrogation  of  civil  rights  probably  has 
no  parallel  until  1941  when  the  US.  Oovern- 
ment  excluded  the  Japanese  from  the  west 
Coast.  The  commanding  general's  final  re- 
port referred  to  all  individuals  of  Japanese 
descent  as  subversive."  as  belonging  to  "an 
enemy  race"  whose  "racial  strains  are  un- 
diluted "  So  it  was  m  17th  century  England 
An  exclusion  bill  was  passed  in  Parliament 
which  prohibited  any  Catholic  from  holding 
a  seat  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  and 
this  bill  remained  In  force  for  over  a  century 
and  a  half. 

But  SiXin  this  plot  began  to  wane,  as  ploUs 
b,used  on  hysteria  rather  than  fact  inevitably 
must  Suspicions  concerning  the  reality 
of  the  plot  were  vol-^ed  in  Par'l.iment  and  so 
the  Government  did  a  remru-kable  thing  It 
offered  a  reward  for  anyone  coming  forw.irl 
wi*h  evidence  to  support  the  plot  A  man 
named  Bedloe  came  forward  and  torik  the 
mtinev  In  exchange  for  it  he  swore  t" 
knowledge  of  a  pi'  t  f'r  the  l.mdlng  of  a 
Catholic  army  which  w.ut  to  engage  in  a  gen- 
eral m.ws.sacre  of  Protest.int  civilian.'!  N.it- 
urally  Tl'u.s  Ontes  felt  the  need  to  restore 
his  own  ponition  as  chief  informer  Con- 
sequently he  charged  the  Queen  with  intetr 
to  murder  her  hu.sband  I  thought  that  hys- 
teria and  faisehoixl  could  scarcely  go  fur- 
ther until  I  read,  recently,  of  a  gr'  up  In 
Phoenix  who  have  charged  Senator  Goi.d- 
w\rr»  witli  being  a  Communist  and  then  I 
felt  that  I  knew  what  my  own  Engliih  u:.- 
cestors  must  once   have  felt  and   though' 

As  a  result  of  this  new  Informatl.  n  a  prrn-- 
lamation  enjoined  the  arrest  of  every  Cath- 
olic in  the  realm  and  then  a  serle-?  ,.f  judl- 
cl\l  mvirders  began  which  «<><in  horrlhed  th«' 
con.scl^nre  of  the  English  people  and  brought 
them  to  their  senses  rhen  there  ensued  a 
revulsion  again.st  the  whole  device  of  p,ud 
informers  and  p<i!ltlcal  police  that  left  a 
mark  on  the  literature  as  well  as  the  laws 
of  the  18th  century  For  example  Jon.ithan 
Swift.  In  the  first  b«_)ok  of  '  Gulliver's  Tra.  els 
tellK  us  that  the  people  of  lilllput  have  for- 
tl.'led  their  sta'e  against  informers  If  a 
man  is  accused  IV.se'.y  of  a  crime  against 
the  state,  his  accuser  Is  to  he  put  to  de.ith 
Immetllately  The  lands  and  goods  of  the 
f.ilse  iiccuser  are  then  to  |je  sold  and  the 
proceeds  given  t'»  the  one  falsely  accused 

And  so  the  framers  of  our  Cotistltution 
carefully  worked  safeguards  Into  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  Into  our  les^al  system  In  order 
th.it  the  abuses  to  wfilch  political  pyilice 
an'l  paid  liif ormers  are  so  f>e''uliarly  subject, 
might  be  avoided  and  the  Indlvldu.il  pro- 
tectetl  It  Is  well  t<i  remind  oursrlves  first  nf 
the  abu.se  of  civil  liberties  enib<xtie<i  in  pal<J 
informers  and  polittciil  poh'-e  and  then  of 
the  safeguards  which  were  devi.«ed  First, 
the  political   informer  may   if 'en    !)<■   an    iiu- 


stable  personality  given  to  fanaticism  and 
exi-ess  Second,  suih  a  person,  led  by  a 
profit  motive,  may  complet«ly  ignore  the 
rules  of  falrplay  and  the  spirit  of  the  due 
process  of  law  Finally,  the  charges  of  such 
persons  may  prove  extremely  useful  to 
demagogues  and  extremely  dangerous  to 
nuniiritles. 

The  safeguards  If  observed,  were  adequate 
There  are  actu.iUy  many  more  provisions 
than  I  shall  name,  but  fovir  of  them  setni 
to  be  particularly  important 

1  No  one  Is  to  t)e  punibhed  unless  his  con- 
duct lb  In  violation  of  a  law  In  force  at  the 
time  his  ttc's  are  committed.  Kx  post  facto 
laws   are   inc<  mpatible  with  civil  liberties 

2  Tlie  accuse<l  must,  as  the  most  elemen- 
tary demand  of  Justice,  be  apprised  of  the 
liatvire  of  the  charge  made  against  him  and 
the  identity  of  his  accuser 

3  The  accused  must  be  allowed  to  con- 
frt>nt  hi.,  accuser  In  oj)en  court,  to  examine 
the  accuser,  witnesses  and  materials  used 
against  him  If  there  are  reluctant  wit- 
nes-ses  the  court  may  use  Its  authority  to 
brinij  them  in 

4  Finally,  there  Is  a  presumption  of  in- 
n(x'ence  until  prcM.>f  of  guilt  Is  established 
by  due  process  of  law,  not  by  suspicion,  not 
by  hysteria,  not  by  association,  not  by 
prejudice  but  by  due  process  of  the  fullness 
of  Just.ce  and  the  majesty  of  law. 

And  so  If  I  may  conclude  this  historical 
excursion.  I  would  afllrm  without  hesitation 
that  the  two  most  potent  fears  of  the  Colonial 
American  were  his  fear  of  a  standing  army 
and  his  fear  of  the  abrogation  of  the  due 
process  of  law.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
we.  the  descendants  of  that  American,  have 
managed  to  preserve  and  foster  the  safe- 
guards  he  erected   au.iinst    these   fears. 

With  the  kind  of  bncktrround  which  I  have 
presented  I  should  now  like  to  examine  the 
two  military  systems  that  faced  one  another 
in  the  Revolutionary  Vi'as.  The  British  Army 
had  long  since  lost  the  vision  of  the  free- 
man who  h,id  left  the  plow  to  take  up  the 
bow  It  was  officered  hv  the  younger  sons 
of  noble  or  wealthy  families  who  had  pur- 
chased their  commiMluiu*  The  enlisted  men 
Could  roughly  be  divided  into  two  groups 
The  first  were  the  mercenaries  upon  whom 
American  ronian?lcl.-m  has  poured  so  much 
scorn.  They  were  men.  for  the  most  part, 
who  chose  a  military  career  because  none 
bet'er  was  open  to  them  and  they  proved,  in 
many  engagements,  to  be  superior  to  volun- 
teers, as  pr<jfessionals  are  always  better  than 
amateurs  Tt\e  other  enlisted  men  con- 
8titut4-d  the  royal  army,  the  standing  army 
which  the  colonists  refused  to  have  In 
America.  the  professional  long-service 
Soldiers  and  seamen  who  could  be  hired. 
t  hreuteiicd.  or  iinpres.-ed  Into  doing  tlie 
N.i'l    n  s  n^!.*ii,.- 

ITie  Americans  who  faced  them  were  Co- 
loruiil  Citizens.  Maiiv  of  them  had  8fr\cd 
in  their  l<x-al  miini.id  Aa  Ls  well  known 
the  Ma.sAai'husclts  colony  res<^rted  to  the 
famous  device  of  the  mlnutemen.  The 
youngest  and  most  active  on  tlie  militia  rolls 
were  placed  In  si)eclal  companies  to  be  ready 
at  a  minutes  notice;  the  more  sedentary 
w.irrlors  were  consigned  In  "alarm  com- 
panies •  to  be  used  only  If  things  were 
tru.y  nl  irmitig 

Nt.te  the  irony  here  The  American  forces 
embodied  the  old  Britl:,h  dream  of  the  yeo- 
man landhclder  resL^tlng  Invasion:  the  Brit- 
ish, on  the  other  hand,  with  their  lobster- 
hacks  or  redccat-f  embodied  the  Idea  of  the 
profevsi.inal  army  And  so  If  dreams  come 
true,  we  should  e.tsily  have  won.  But  the 
fact  Ih  that  the  Brttibh  lutd  a  real  advantage 
that  Wofhlngton  wa.s  soon  to  discover.  Their 
professional  force  w.is  enlisted  for  a  long 
[>eri  >d  fif  service,  the  Colonials  on  the  other 
hand  were  volunteers  who  had  enlisted  only 
for  the  campaign  TTiat  meant  the  summer 
fight II. (^  M"aion  and  their  terms  were  sched- 
uled to  rtin  otit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
rongre.x.sioi.al  cr.mmittee  which  reviewed  this 
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alarming  situation  assumed  that  It  could 
get  these  troops  to  reenllst.  It  was  never 
more  mistaken.  The  troops  went  home  as 
their  terms  ran  out.  and  often  took  wltn 
them  the  muskets  and  equipment  so  des- 
perately needed.  This  Is  what  Hamilton 
meant  when  he  said  that  our  fear  of  a  pro- 
fcfsuinal  army  had  almost  cost  us  otir  lib- 
erty And  this  led  Washington  to  formulate 
a  new  philosophy  concerning  military  serv- 
ice. He  spoke  of  the  extraordinary  and 
reprehensible  conduct  of  these  men  who 
went  home  when  their  enlistment  was  up 
without  further  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
Nation.  Toward  the  end  of  the  war  he  asked 
for  a  regular  long-service  army,  like  that 
of  the  British,  and  larger  enlistment  bonuses 
on  the  grounds  that  Interest  and  not  patri- 
otism could  bring  men  to  serve  for  the  long 
pull.  He  noted  further  that  the  original 
pa^islon  for  liberty  seemed  to  have  faded 
and  that  self-interest  remained  the  only  mo- 
tive to  which  the  State  could  appeal  In 
securing  the  duty  of  lu  cltizeiis.  The  dream 
of  the  yeoman-soldier  was  already  slightly 
tarnLshed. 

General  Washington  said  one  other  thing 
which  was  portentous  for  the  future. 
Shortly  after  taking  command  In  1775,  be  was 
presented  with  the  case  of  an  ofBcer  who 
wished  to  resign  his  commission  because  he 
believed  that  he  had  not  been  given  suffi- 
cient   rank.     Washington    wrote   him: 

"In  the  usual  contests  oX  empire  and  am- 
bition, the  conscience  of  a  soldier  has  so  lit- 
tle share  that  be  may  very  properly  Insist 
upon  his  claims  of  rank  but  In  such  a 
cause  as  this  where  the  object  Is  neither 
glory  nor  extent  of  territory,  but  a  defense 
uf  all  that  Is  dear  and  valuable  In  life  surely 
every  post  ought  to  be  deemed  honorable  In 
which  a  man  can  serve  his  country."' 

The  British  regular.  In  other  words, 
fought  for  empire,  the  Colonial  citizen  for 
all  that  was  '^ear  and  valuable  In  life".  If 
this  were  so,  then  surely  the  state  had  a  mili- 
tary claim  on  every  citizen.  The  whole  de- 
mocratization of  war  is  ImpUclt  In  Wash- 
1-gton's  statement  and  that  democratization, 
the  total  claim  of  the  state  upon  its  citi- 
zens for  military  service  Is  now  with  us. 
Universal  military  training  Is  the  logical  re- 
sult  of   Washington"*   position. 

There  Is  certainly  one  good  side  to  this 
which  we  might  mention  In  passing.  The 
citizen  who  has  served  his  country  in  order 
to  defend  all  that  la  dear  and  valuable  In 
life  has  a  claim  upon  the  state.  And  to 
this  fact  a  number  of  veteran  "s  benefits  may 
be  traced  such  as  the  GI  bill  or  free  hospi- 
talization for  veterans  who  have  service-In- 
curred disabilities.  But  even  more  impor- 
tant, the  service  rendered  by  the  Japanese 
and  Negro  citizens  In  World  War  II  and  in 
the  Korean  war  gave  them  inescapable 
claims  upon  the  state.  I  personally  con- 
sider this  far  more  important  than  anything 
the  courts  have  done  In  the  elimination  of 
racial  discriminations. 

There  now  begins  a  pattern  In  American 
military  affairs  which  I  would  like  to  trace 
out.  First  the  American  people  historically 
rejected  Hamilton's  plea  for  a  professional 
army  and  tried  to  get  by  with  mllltla.  These 
militia  could  not  be  used  for  foreign  ad- 
ventures but  only  to  repel  Invasion.  Fur- 
ther their  enlistment  period  was  for  3 
months  only.  The  disaster  suffered  by 
Arnold  and  Montgomery  at  Quebec  on  De- 
cember 31.  1775,  was  largely  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  to  engage  battle  before 
they  were  ready  In  order  not  to  lose  their 
troops  whose  time  was  to  expire  the  next 
day  on  January  1.  Again  at  the  end  of 
1776.  Washington  lost  almost  all  of  his 
troops  because  their  enlistment  was  up  and 
had  to  build  a  new  Army  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy. 

During  the  War  of  1812.  the  British  were 
attempting  to  take  New  Orleans.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  with  no  army  of  Its  own, 
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called  upon  the  States  for  their  militiamen. 
Massachusetts  attempted  to  reftue  on  the 
ground  that  her  troops  could  only  be  called 
to  repel  invasion  and  Massachusetts  wasn't 
being  invaded.  The  Governor  of  Vermont 
sent  his  regrets  wdth  the  same  excuse. 

During  the  Mexican  war  in  1845,  Zachary 
Taylor  got  10,000  militiamen  from  Loiilsl- 
ana  and  Texas.  When  their  3  months 
were  up  they  left  him.  General  Wlnfleld 
Scott.  In  1847,  came  to  know  firsthand  what 
General  Washington  had  once  undergone. 
When  he  climbed  to  the  plateau  of  Mexico 
and  began  to  ready  the  final  battle,  his 
volunteer  units  went  home  and  he  had  to 
suspend  operations  until  they  could  be  re- 
placed. The  green  and  untried  replacements 
ultimately  suffered  heavy  losses. 

This  pattern  continued  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  'Volunteer  Corps  of  75,000  men 
went  home  after  3  months.  New  York's 
7th  Regiment  went  home  Immediately  after 
the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  not  because  they 
were  cowards  but  because  their  time  was  up. 
Just  as  I  came  home  from  Korea  In  1952  be- 
cause I  had  served  my  hitch. 

Then  came  World  War  1  and  the  Amer- 
icans still  refused  to  abandon  the  mllltla 
or  volunteer  system.  And  by  now  this  re- 
fusal was  becoming  dangerous.  Both  France 
and  Germany  kept  some  800,000  men  In  their 
armies  in  peacetime.  'When  mobilization 
waa  complete,  theAGermans  had  1,750,000 
men  In  the  field.  And  so  military  men  be- 
gan to  ask  if  we  should  not  democratize 
war  In  America,  make  It  the  duty  of  every 
able-bodied  man.  In  1914,  Wilson  replied 
in  the  negative. 

"It  is  said  in  some  quarters  that  we  are 
not  prepared  for  war.  What  Is  meant  by 
being  prepared?  Is  It  meant  that  we  are 
not  ready  upon  brief  notice  to  put  a  nation 
in  the  field,  a  nation  of  men  trained  to 
arms?  Of  cotirse  we  are  not  ready  to  do 
that;  and  we  shall  never  be  In  time  of  peace 
Bo  long  as  we  retain  our  present  political 
principles  and  Institutions." 

He  then  continued  In  the  language  of  the 
old  American  dream,  the  dream  of  the  yeo- 
man-farmer and  his  squirrel  rifle. 

"We  must  depend  In  every  time  of  na- 
tional peril  not  upon  a  standing  army  nor 
yet  a  reserve  army,  but  upon  a  citizenry 
trained  and  accustomed  to  arms." 

On  June  3.  1916,  there  was  a  National  De- 
fense Act.  Thirteen  days  later,  the  entire 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  was 
called  out  under  its  pH-ovlslons.  and  for  the 
first  time  In  American  military  history,  they 
came  not  as  S-month  volunteers  who  could 
only  repel  invasion,  nor  as  volunteers  serving 
a  limited  term,  but  as  conscripts  obligated 
to  accept  whatever  duties  and  obligations  the 
PWeral  Government  should  demand  of  them. 

In  a  few  months,  the  Defense  Act  was 
scrapped  and  a  draft  act  -was  passed.  "It  is  a 
new  thing  in  our  history,"  said  President 
Wilson,  "and  a  landmark  In  our  progress." 
He  oontlntied  in  words  that  some  of  the 
draftees  might  have  hooted  at,  "It  is  In  no 
sense  a  conscription  of  the  unwilling;  it  Is, 
rather,  a  selection  from  a  nation  which  has 
volunteered  In  mass." 

Was  this  a  landmark  In  our  progress? 
Well,  sadly  enough.  It  probably  was,  if  war 
was  to  be  the  jsermanent  condition.  But 
what  of  our  long  history  of  fierce  defense  of 
civil  liberties  against  the  threat  of  standing 
armies? 

Paced  with  the  Kaiser's  armies,  the  Amer- 
ican people  simply  did  not  talk  about  it. 
They  broke  a  long  and  honorable  historical 
pattern  because  they  thought  they  had  to. 
And  let  It  be  a  part  of  -"he  record  that  the 
intervention  of  our  armies  did  avert  the 
defeat  of  the  British  and  French  and  assured 
for  a  short  time,  how  pitifully  short,  the  as- 
cendance of  the  democratic  world. 

I  have  traced  out  one  long  historical 
pattern  and  the  breaking  of  that  pattern 
in  the  face  of  war.     Let  me  now  trace  out 


another  one  Its  ultimate  end.  After  every 
bitter  experience  of  the  untrained  mllltla 
and  the  short  term  volunteers,  the  leaders 
of  the  Nation  tried  to  get  the  people  to 
permit  them  to  maintain  a  small  trained 
army  during  peacetime.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion, Hamilton  said,  "Although  a  large  stand- 
ing army  in  time  of  peace  hath  ever  been 
considered  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  a 
country,  yet  a  few  troops,  under  certain 
circumstances,  are  not  only  safe,  but  indis- 
pensably necessary."  He  then  aeked  for  4 
regiments  of  infantry  and  1  of  artillery 
or  2,631  men  in  all.  Conf^ess  then  debated 
the  issue  and  on  June  2.  1784,  It  directed 
the  discharge  of  all  troops  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States  except  for  "25  privates  to 
guard  the  stores  at  Port  Pitt  and  55  to 
guard  the  stores  at  West  Pc^nt,  with  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  officers,"  iK>ne  of  whom 
was  to  be  above  the  rank  of  captain.  The 
Congress  concluded  with  what  might  be 
called,  until  recent  tlntes,  the  principal 
American  military  axiom:  "Standing  armies 
in  time  of  peace  are  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  republican  governments." 

After  the  War  of  1812.  the  Congress  imme- 
diately reduced  the  Army  from  38.000  to 
10,000  men  and  in  1820  ordered  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  cut  it  down  to  6,000.  The  cut 
was  made  but  not  even  this  force  could  be 
maintained  because  enlistments  dwindled. 
This  fact  pleased  William  H.  Stunner  who 
wrote  to  President  John  Adams  in  1823, 
"The  mllltla  is  intended  for  defense  only; 
standing  armies  for  aggression  as  well  as  de- 
fense. The  history  of  all  ages  proves  that 
large  armies  are  dangerous  to  civil  liberties." 

This  pattern  continued  after  the  Mexican 
War  and  the  Civil  War.  In  the  first  year 
the  latter  ended,  a  million  men  were  mus- 
tered out.  By  1869.  the  National  Army  con- 
sisted <a  only  26,000  men  and  it  remained 
at  approximately  that  strength  until  the 
Spanish-American  War.  After  World  War 
I,  even  the  pacifistic  Wilson  was  Inclined  to 
think  that  we  should  »»«a<wt^iT»  a  standing 
Army  of  some  size.  But  the  Congress  noted 
that  there  had  been  over  11,000  desertions  by 
NCO's  and  enlisted  men  from  the  Regular 
Army  not  to  mention  the  regular  resigna- 
tions. By  1B27  the  standing  Army  had 
dwindled  to  120,000  men. 

Again  after  World  War  U,  there  was  a 
rush  to  disarm.  Some  blamed  this  on  Com- 
munist aglUtion,  and  quite  likely  there  was 
some  of  that.  But  the  htirry  to  leave  when 
war  is  over  is  a  long -established  American 
historical  pattern.  No  Communist  ever 
talked  to  me,  and  I  couldn't  wait  to  get 
home.  In  any  case,  by  1948  our  13  million 
troops  had  shrvmk  to  1374.000.  In  1948,  the 
military  men,  quite  Justifiably  alarmed,  in 
my  opinion,  considering  the  state  of  the 
world,  asked  for  universal  military  training. 
Congress,  following  its  historical  pattern,  re- 
fused to  grant  it  but  did  reenact  selective 
service,  and,  fearful  of  a  large  Military  Ee- 
tabllshment,  placed  a  ceiling  of  915  billion 
on  military  expenditures.  By  1850  the  Ko- 
rean war  was  on  and  the  ceiling  was  lifted  to 
$60  billion  where  It  has  remained  ever  since. 
When  the  Korean  war  was  over,  we  broke  our 
historical  pattern  by  not  demobilizing  and 
by  making  no  cutbacks  in  military  expendi- 
ture. In  1951  the  Universal  MiUt&ry  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act  was  passed.  Technical- 
ly we  were  not  at  war  and  this  was  then 
universal  peacetime  conscription,  llie  Re- 
serve Act  of  1955  continues  this  state  of 
affairs. 

I  hope  it  is  clear  that  I  am  not  blaming 
anyone  for  all  of  this.  We  have  had  enough 
loose  talk  about  plots  and  evil  motives  with- 
out my  adding  to  it.  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  an  open  society,  fiercely  proud  of  its 
civil  liberties,  finally,  In  the  face  of  external 
military  power  and  In  the  face  of  a  great 
fear  which  that  power  engendered,  gradually 
broke  many  of  Its  own  historical  patterns 
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concerning    th«    role    and    function    of    the 
military,  especially  In  peacetime. 

Again  and  again  we  have  be«u-d  our  Na- 
rluns  leaders  say.  'ThU  U  sometblng  new 
In  our  hlatory."  And  It  la  thla  very  new- 
ness, this  lack  of  experience  In  living  with 
new  condltlona.  this  very  uncertainty  of 
trying  to  establish  new  patterns  in  place  of 
hroken  ones  that  justifiably  makes  us  all 
.apprehensive  This,  let  me  repeat.  Is  the 
principal  danger:  the  establishment  nf  a 
new  source  of  overwhelming  power  at  the 
s.vme  time  In  which  we  have  destroyed  the 
historical  patterns  which  have  hitherto  con- 
trolled   this   power. 

First,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  size 
of  the  monster  we  have  made  Last  year 
we  collected  $78  billion  In  Federal  taxes 
Of  this  amount,  $48  billion  went  Into  de- 
fense outlays;  veterans"  benefits  took  %b  bil- 
lion; and  the  Interest  on  the  national  debt 
which  U  largely  a  result  of  military  expendi- 
ture, was  98  billion.  Perhaps  we  should  add 
to  this  $3  billion  for  foreign  aid  and  we  have 
the  total  coBt  of  making  war  or  being  pre- 
pared to  make  war  It  adds  up  to  »62  bil- 
lion out  of  the  total  of  »78  billion,  or  abou' 
80  percent  of  our  total  Federal  budget 

Let  us  see  what  this  means  In  terms  of 
science  Prom  1958  until  1959  we  spent 
about  %2  bUUon  for  scientific  research 
About  $120  million,  or  8  percent,  went  into 
basic  research  Nearly  all  of  the  rest  went 
Into  military  technology 

In  addition  to  these  vast  expenditures,  we 
are  keeping  about  3  million  men  In  uni- 
form To  keep  the  ranks  filled  we  have  laid 
an  8-year  military  obligation  on  all  young 
American  males 

Industrial  corporations  have  grown  pro- 
portionately Of  the  total  military  budget 
of  1941.  some  $21  billion  was  spent  on  pro- 
curement About  three-fourths  of  this  stag- 
gering total  went  to  100  corporations  Three 
corporations  got  more  than  a  bllUon  each 
General  Dynamics  received  $1  28  billion. 
Lockheed  and  Boeing  each  received  slightly 
more  than  $1  billion.  General  Electric  and 
North  American  Aviation  received  Just  under 
$1  billion 

Please  keep  In  mind  that  86  4  percent  of 
this  total  was  awarded  without  competitive 
bidding  So  the  question  naturally  arises 
of  Influence  peddling,  of  a  combine  of  mlU- 
tary-lndustrlaJ  power.  The  Hubert  Inves- 
tigating Committee  In  1989-00  found  that 
more  than  1.400  retired  officers  were  em- 
ployed by  the  top  hundred  corporations 
which  spent  three-fourths  of  the  $21  bil- 
lion There  were  261  generals  or  admirals 
among  them  General  Dynamics,  the  cor- 
poration that  received  the  largest  amount 
of  defense  money,  also  had  the  largest  num- 
ber of  retired  oflBcers  on  Its  payroll,  187  to 
be  exact.  Including  27  generals  and  admirals 

Please  understand  that  I  am  not  making 
any  accusations  or  even  Insinuations  I 
simply  point  to  a  dubious  situation  which 
we  have  not  yet  come  to  grips  with  Surely, 
all  this  can  make  us  sympathize  with  the 
statement  Issued  by  that  stanch  New  Eng- 
lander.  Senator  Ralph  E  Flanders.  Republi- 
can, of  Vermont 

"It  Is  not  only  that  we  are  sacrificing  to 
defense  our  standard  of  living  and  the  free 
Independence  of  our  economic  life,  we  are 
sacrificing  our  freedom  Itself.  We  are  being 
forced  to  shift  the  Anr\erlcan  way  of  life 
Into  the  pattern  of  the  garrison  state  " 

I  have  tried  to  trace  the  gradual  relin- 
quishment of  the  dream  of  an  armed  citi- 
zenry more  Jealous  of  Its  civil  liberties  than 
fearful  of  foreign  tyranny,  a  dream  that  has 
gradually  and  unavoidably  faded  under  the 
Increasing  threat  of  foreign  enemies.  I  have 
tried  to  show  something  new  among  na.  a 
shift  of  power  so  Immense,  so  demanding  on 
our  national  economy  and  energy,  so  all 
encompassing  In  its  universal  claim  on  our 
lives,  our  loyalties,  and  our  liberties  that  we 


must  at  least  alert  ourselves  to  the  area  of 
danger  and  try  to  minimize  as  best  we  can 
the  Inherent  threats  to  our  freedom 

First  I  should  like  to  take  up  the  problem 
of  the  political  police  Prolonged  Interna- 
tional tension  provides  the  rationale  for  the 
existence  of  a  political  polloe  force,  the  FBI 
That  sedition  and  subversion  must  be  con- 
trolled l3  n  't.  in  my  Judgment  o;<*«n  to  ijues- 
tlon  But  unfortunately  they  cannot  be 
controlled  without  the  use  of  self-incrimina- 
tion, condemnation  by  asso<'Uitlon,  without 
testa  for  utterance  or  received  opinion  As 
Walter  MllUs  has  said.  Disloyalty  or  sedition 
are  matters  of  the  inner  mind  and  emotions 
and  these  are  accessible  U)  the  investigator 
In  no  other  way  '  And  so  the  Government 
ai?enctes.  on  numerou.s  cx'caslons.  have  aeked 
for  a  prijsecutlon  of  American  cltlzen.i,  but 
have  been  reluctant  to  produce  the  ac- 
cusers In  open  court  or  to  allow  defense 
counsel  to  examine  the  evidence  and  testi- 
mony on  which  charges  were  based  The 
reas<^)n  for  acting  in  thl."*  way  was  a  perfectly 
logical  one  The  FBI  relies  heaMly  on  a 
system  of  paid  informers  If  the  identity  of 
these  people  is  disclosed  their  usefvilneas  In 
preventing  subversion  t  se<litlon  Is  at  an 
end  But  If  their  Identity  Is  not  dlsclotsed 
there  results  a  serious  infringement  on  the 
rli?htfl  of  the  Individuals  the  dinir  is  opene<l 
to  all  kinds  of  abu.ses  and  the  entire  spirit 
of  the  due  pnx-esa  of  law  is  compromi.sed 

Naturally  the  courts  sooner  or  later  had 
to  meet  this  problem  and,  in  a  number  of 
important  decuions  Pirkrr  v  LaU'r  i  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  i  and  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  crises  of  Sweezy,  Watklna  and 
Jencks.  our  Federal  judges  weighed  the  ex- 
tremely critical  mitter  of  natl.mal  security 
against  the  extremely  critical  matter  'f  indl- 
vidu:\l  rights  In  the  Jencks  caae.  they  In- 
formed the  Justice  liepartment.  In  effect, 
that  they  must  If  they  intended  to  prtwe- 
cute.  make  an  open  confrontation  of  accuser 
and  accused  in  court  that  the  defense  must 
be  able  to  examine  witnesses.  .»nd  that  pre- 
vious statements  of  informers  i  presumably 
available  only  In  secret  files  of  the  FBI  > 
must  be  made  available  to  the  defense  In 
other  words,  the  courts,  in  effect,  said  to  the 
governmental  agencies  charged  with  protect- 
ing us  against  subversion.  You  must  decide 
whether  you  will  prosecute  and  by  »<j  doing 
open  your  files  and  reveal  y<)ur  sources  of 
Information,  or  whether  you  will  protect 
those  sources  and  allow  a  suspected  subver- 
sive to  continue  to  go   free  " 

Surely  no  one  will  deny  that  this  was  a 
reai  dilemma,  that  the  requirements  of  due 
pn>cess  hamper  the  work  of  our  political 
police  m  a  way  that  It  does  not  hamper  the 
political  police  of  the  Communist  state  And 
s<3  It  Is  not  surprising  that  It  was  these  very 
decisions,  made  with  a  painful  awareness 
of  the  perils  to  freedom  both  from  political 
subversion  and  from  failure  to  observe  due 
process,  that  led  to  the  formation  of  certain 
private  and  voluntary  political  police  aiis<3- 
clatlona  which,  without  official  knowledge 
or  concurrence,  and  without  observing  any  of 
the  safeguards  of  due  process,  collect  doasiers 
on  various  American  citizens  and  circulate 
these  dossiers  sometimes  quite  Indiscrimi- 
nately to  employers,  superiors,  or  asaoclates 
Generally  thus  i.s  a  ne  with  vit  ■  bs«'rving  the 
most  elementary  decency  of  Informing  the 
person  m  question  that  he  is  being  accused 

The  people  engaged  m  this  ugly  business 
appear  to  believe  quite  sincerely  that  they 
are  good  Americans  fostering  the  liberties  of 
this  Nation  But  It  Is  a  radically  new  and 
menacing  development  In  American  life  For 
centuries  it  has  been  known  in  many  lands 
and  under  many  governments  where  the 
people  had  no  adequate  protection  of  the 
laws  But  like  universal  nii.liary  trainli.t;; 
Ilka  stivndlng  armies  In  peacetime,  it  Is 
something  new  with  us  It  is  an  ancillary 
development  of  the  garrison  state  and  we 
ought  to  .jppose  It, 


The  second  great  point  of  danger  to  our 
liberties  as  a  result  of  the  rUe  of  the  garrison 
state  la  the  massive  Involvement  of  the  mlU- 
t.irv  m  domestic  p«>lltlC8  Again  this  I.s 
something  entirely  new.  such  a  radical  de- 
p.irture  from  our  hlsH>rlc»l  traditions  that 
I  am  vmable  to  understand  why  Americans 
are  not  ovitraged  by  It 

.\11  over  the  Nation,  military  commanders 
are  presiding  at  seminars"  which  Involve 
the  ^Killtlcal  indoctrination  of  civilians  One 
mlUuiry  ommander  General  Walker,  an 
admitted  member  of  the  John  Birch  society, 
tried  to  Influence  the  voting  of  his  troops 
Lieutenant  Stephen  HufTaker.  a  native  Salt 
Ijiker.  while  In  the  service  gave  speeches  Ui 
more  than  60  groujie  in  California  He  said 
amo.ig  other  things,  that  his  listeners  must 
not  t)elleve  the  American  press  because  It 
was  pro-Communist  It  should  be  noted  In 
passing  that  Lietitenant  HufTaker  had  pre- 
viously worked  for  the  Deeeret  News  and 
therefore  presurmhly  knew  at  firsthand 
what  he  was  talking  about  And  he  asked 
these  questions  "Do  you  want  Federal  aid 
to  educ.itlon''  Do  \iai  want  Frdernl  aid  to 
churches'*  Do  you  want  socialism?"  In 
other  words,  he  equated  a  part  of  the  do- 
mestic program  of  this  and  prevlovis  ad- 
ministrations with  communism 

.Senator  .Sraoi*  T>iuxmono.  who  fanatically 
defetida  this  new  role  of  the  military  In  otir 
n.itlonal  life  has  recognised  clearly  that  the 
mil.tiu-y  Is  engaged  In  domestic  jx)lltlcs  and 
he  Is  willing  to  uphold  such  engagement 
Senator  Thi'smiind  himself,  Incidentally.  \'^ 
a   general    In    the   reserve 

"If  the  military  teaches  the  true  nature  of 
c imm\inlsm  it  must  necessarily  teach  that 
communism  is  fundamentally  socialism 
When  »<jcuiism  in  turn,  Is  understood,  one 
c  mnot  help  but  realize  that  many  of  the 
domestic  programs  advocated  In  the  United 
.Stiites  and  many  of  those  adopted,  fall 
cle.irly   within   the  category  of  socialism  " 

The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  Senator 
Till  aMOND  sees  It  as  the  duty  of  the  military 
to  indoctrinate  the  public  In  domestic 
politics  Our  Founding  Fathers  would  have 
firned  over  in  their  graves 

In  military-sponsored  seminars  In  Pensa- 
cola  San  Antonio.  Glenvlew.  Ill  ,  Houston. 
Tex  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Tex  .  as  well  as  other 
places  rlghtwlng  .'peakers  have  Implied  that 
C.en  George  C  Marshall  and  President  Harry 
Truman  were  traitors  and  that  those  who 
support  tlie  programs  and  policies  of  the 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  admlnlstratloiu 
are  either  pro-Communlats  or  Communist 
du(>es 

To  my  mind,  this  Involvement  of  the 
military  in  domestic  politics  is  the  clearest 
nnmrdlate  danger  that  the  vast  Military 
tLstabli.'hment  poses  How  far  are  we  from 
the  situation  in  Algeria  where  the  French 
military  are  engaged  In  a  mutiny  against 
their  legal  government?  I  think  that  we 
are  quite  far.  and  I  hope  we  are.  but  I  also 
rec.il!  that  the  revolt  of  the  military  brass 
against  the  current  attempts  of  Secretary 
McNamara  to  establish  authoritatively  the 
civilian  supremacy  over  the  military  was  re- 
ferred to  by  Senatf)r  Stiamt  Stmimgton.  him- 
self one  of  our  chief  advocat«s  of  military 
preparednef^s.  as  a  disloyal  operation 
Those  are  ugly  words.  I  hope  that  they  are 
not  true  But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure.  The 
MUlUirv  Establishment  has  no  business  In 
don»estlc  politics.  It  never  did;  It  never  will 
And  the  time  Is  now  for  the  kind  of  em- 
ph.itlc  precedent-setting  expression  of  the 
national  will  which  will  check  this  one 
d  mgerous  overflow  of  power  Into  an  area  of 
the  n.itlonal  life  which  has  hitherto  success- 
fully resisted  It 

1  should  like  to  point  up  a  profound 
irony  here  Our  English  and  Colonial  fore- 
fathers feared  a  standing  army  l>ecause  they 
thought  that  It  could  be  used  to  execute  the 
will  of  a  tyrant  and  deprive  citizens  of  their 
liberties      But   the  real  danger  now  Is  that 
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tlie  Military  Est.iblUlimcnt  will  unite,  not 
with  a  t3rrant.  but  with  the  masses,  with 
nn  Irrational  political  third  estate.  It  to 
the  people  who  threaten  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

Lot  me  define  the  term  "third  estate." 
It  orlglnully  meant  the  third  of  the  three 
cl.iaiics  of  people  whose  consent  was  neces- 
^.l^y  fur  legislation:  the  nobles,  the  clergy, 
and  the  commons.  The  commons.  In  those 
ancient  and  desperate  times,  were  not  often 
moved  by  reason:  they  were  subject  to 
hungers  and  fears;  they  understood  best 
what  we  would  call  belly  politics.  Their 
desperations,  their  Irrationalities,  their  fail- 
ure to  pursue  principle  or  policy,  and  their 
d>.>gKcd  adherence  to  their  emotional  pro- 
clivities often  e.irned  the  contempt  of  the 
nobles  and   the  mistrust  of   the  clergy. 

We  are  often  misinformed  about  the  ex- 
tent of  the  third  estate  among  us  today. 
Life  magazine  noted  with  some  surprLse 
a  few  years  ago  that  there  may  be  as  high 
as  14  million  mcmljers  of  the  religious  third 
estate  In  America,  those  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  any  of  the  major  churches,  but  who 
belong,  rather,  to  pentecostal  groups  who 
speak  In  tongues,  who  thirst  for  revivalism, 
who  demand  the  strong  wine  of  miracle  and 
e-stasy.  of  doom  and  gore,  of  coemlc  threat 
and  cosmic  assurance.  And  although  the 
boundaries  shift,  there  Is  also  a  political 
third  estate,  a  group  profoundly  alienated 
from  the  major  parties,  from  the  tradi- 
tional patterns,  and  from  the  historical 
context  of  the  Nation.  Among  these  people 
there  Is  a  high  des;ree  of  frustration, 
a  readinejjs  to  hat«.  a  hunger  for  scape- 
K'>i4ts  at  s.icrlflclal  enemies,  a  need  for  the 
kind  of  cerUlr.ty  and  assurance  that  only 
overRlmpllflcallon  can  give.  At  the  mo- 
ment, elemcnu  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment are  fcrventUy  allied  with  this  politi- 
cal third  estate  And  there,  at  the  moment, 
lies  the  second  real  danger  which  we  con- 
front as  a  result  of  our  large  Military 
Establishment, 

I  should  like  to  make  a  little  further 
analysis  of  our  pf)lltlcal  third  estate.  Tlie 
philosophers  of  existentialism  have  ac- 
quainted us  with  a  new  phrase,  "existential 
anxiety  "  This  existential  anxiety  they  dis- 
tinguish from  ordinary  fear.  Fear,  they 
say,  has  an  object  or  an  apparent  cause. 
We  may  fear  disease  or  Impotence  or  es- 
pecially we  may  fear  death  as  we  discover 
how  brief  a  moment  we  have  In  the  sun 
before  we  shall  all  '"lie  down   In  darkness." 

Existential  anxiety  Is  distinguished  from 
ordinary  fear  by  the  fact  that  It  has  no 
apparent  object  or  cause.  Or  at  least  we 
could  say  this,  the  sum  of  our  anxiety  and 
fear  Is  greater  than  the  siun  of  the  objects 
or  causes  which  produce  that  anxiety.  But, 
unfortunately.  It  takes  a  cerUln  intellectual 
sophistication  to  grasp  such  an  Idea.  For 
people  of  the  third  estate,  fear  is  very  real; 
and  If  fear  exists  there  must  be  a  cause, 
an  object,  a  reason.  And  so  objects  are 
sought.  Now  If  one  were  to  determine  that 
the  chief  object  of  his  anxiety  were  Russia, 
he  might,  without  being  a  neurotic,  decide 
to  hate  Russia,  unless,  of  cotirse,  by  some 
chance  he  were  a  Christian.  Then  he  would 
need  to  look  for  a  different  solution.  But 
more  neurotic  solutions  would  be  to  find 
the  enemy,  not  3.000  miles  away,  but  all 
around  you.  In  the  same  church,  the  same 
school,  the  same  family.  We  are  close  to 
paranoia  here  as  everyone  must  surely  rec- 
ognize, and  It  Is  the  people  who  have  adopted 
this  neurotic  solution  with  whom  an  Im- 
jxirtant  segment  of  the  Military  Elstabllsh- 
ment  has  chosen  to  ally  Itself  at  this  critical 
moment  In  our  history. 

I  have  pointed  out  two  areas  of  danger: 
The  rise  of  political  police  activity  and  the 
Involvement  of  the  military  in  domestic 
politics.  Now  I  should  like  to  suggest  two 
areas  of  activity  which  I  think  we  very 
much  need  to  strengthen.     I  cannot,  at  this 


time,  undertake  to  say  how  it  will  or  ought 
to  be  done.  I  shall  merely  express  my  feel- 
ing that  these  are  directions  In  which  we 
need  to  go. 

First,  I  should  like  to  see  us  encourage 
and  strengthen  the  rellgloiis  element  in  our 
culture  which  is  generally  called  the 
prophetic  element,  that  element  which 
stresses  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man;  which  Is  wise,  tolerant, 
committed  to  human  and  social  values  and 
which  refuses  to  accept  hatred  and  total 
annihilation  as  the  means  and  end  of  human 
endeavor.  America  has  frequently  been 
moved  by  leaders  of  the  religious  third 
estate:  Billy  Sunday  or  Amy  Semple  Mc- 
Pherson,  but,  as  a  nation,  we  have  never 
known  what  it  is  to  have  a  living  image  of 
a  prophetic  religion  comparable  to  that 
which  Gandhi  provided  for  the  Hindus  or 
Martin  Buber  for  the  Jews  or  Albert  Schweit- 
zer for  German  Protestants.  I  believe  that 
the  religious  people  of  this  Nation  would 
respond  to  a  sane,  kindly,  decent,  and  de- 
voted religious  leadership  which  would  show 
us  as  immediately  and  as  intimately  as 
Gandhi  showed  his  Hindu  contemporaries 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  power  of  love, 
and  the  Impotence  of  hate. 

Second,  I  should  like  to  see  a  recrudes- 
cence of  the  old  Ptiritan  virtues.  I  think  I 
know  as  well  as  any  man  the  limitations  of 
the  Puritans  and  the  many  failures  In  their 
character  and  society.  But  they  held  ba- 
sically to  one  terrible  and  magnificent 
tenet:  the  individual's  responsibility  to  his 
own  conscience.  And  with  It  there  went  a 
sense  of  vocation,  of  calling,  of  stewardship. 
a  feeling  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  life 
fraught  with  great  meaning  and  that  It  be- 
came him  to  acquit  himself  well.  It  is  a 
Blackening  In  our  moral  fiber  that  disturbs 
me:  the  high  incidence  of  crime  and  Juvenile 
delinquency;  racketeering  in  the  labor 
unions;  price  fixing  in  business;  payola,  the 
Madison  Avenue  complex,  corruption  and 
greed,  the  gradual  acceptance  of  the  most 
hideous  forms  of  violence,  a  gradual  acqui- 
escence In  the  total  demands  of  the  garrison 
state. 

We  need  a  rededicatlon  to  humane  values, 
to  moral  and  ethical  living.  I  wish  that 
some  Gandhi  would  arise  to  lead  us,  but 
suspect  that  he  will  not.  But  there  Is  still 
left  for  each  of  us  the  course  of  action  rec- 
ommended in  an  old  proverb  that  came  from 
one  of  the  wisest  peoples  the  world  has  pro- 
duced, the  Jews.  There  is  an  old  rabbinic 
proverb  which  says,  "Is  there  need  of  a 
man?     Be  thou  that  man." 


THE     SURRENDER     OF     AMERICAN 
RIGHTS  AND  SOVEREIGNTY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yiel^. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Every  day  more  and 
more  people  share  a  growing  concern  for 
the  preoccupation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  some  people  in  high  places 
with  the  issue  of  disarmament.  I  think 
we  all  look  forward  to  the  day  when  men 
will  "beat  their  swords  into  plowshares 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks." 
But  at  a  time  when  Western  civilization 
is  confronted  by -an  extreme  militaristic 
threat  looking  toward  world  conquest,  I 
think  it  is  naive  and  unrealistic  to  be 
preoccupied  with  the  question  of  dis- 
armament. We  know  that  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  has  no  intention  of  co- 
existing with  us.  We  know  that  they  are 
bent  on  domination  of  the  whole  world. 
I  think  we  show  weakness  in  the  eyes  of 
all  other  nations  at  this  time  in  talking 
of  disarmament. 


In  this  connection,  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  very  fine  edi- 
torial entitled  "One,  Two,  Three — Sur- 
render," by  Ken  Thompson,  editorial 
staffwriter,  published  in  ttie  Dallas 
Morning  News  of  January  23,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oni.  Two.  Three — SuaaEKDES 
(By  Ken  Thompson) 

One  of  the  most  incredible  documents  ever 
to  emerge  from  the  foggy  corridors  of  the 
State  Department  is  a  bulletin  entitled 
"Freedom  From  War:  The  U.S.  Pribram  for 
General  and  Complete  Disarmament  in  a 
Peaceful  World."  As  skeptical  as  I  have  al- 
ways been  of  the  measure  of  good  sense  and 
loyalty  within  the  State  Department.  I  never 
would  have  believed  that  these  people  we  call 
our  diplomats  could  so  completely  and  un- 
abashedly advocate  the  surrender  of  Ameri- 
can rights  and  sovereignty  until  this  bulletin 
appeared. 

What  it  amounts  to,  in  effect,  is  the  official 
U.S.  position  on  the  subject  of  disarmament. 
More  specifically.  It  Is  the  basis  of  proposals 
which  have  already  been  submitted  to  the 
United  Nations  by  the  United  States. 

Although  this  bulletin  was  published  last 
fall  and  is  available  for  Just  15  cents  frcan 
the  Government  Printing  Office  in  Washing- 
ton, there  has  been  very  little  attention  paid 
to  it. 

Why,  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  it  is  certainly 
the  most  fantastic,  harebrained  blueprint 
for  surrender  on  record. 

Old  Nlklta  himself  might  Just  as  well  have 
written  it.  And  if  more  of  the  American 
people  knew  about  this  scheme  there  would 
be  a  nationwide  uproar  that  would  make  the 
reaction  to  the  Alger  Hiss  scandal  look  like 
another  era  of  good  feeling  by  comparison. 

Last  September  President  Kennedy  ad- 
dressed the  United  Nations  and  spoke  of  the 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  disarmament.  His  stand  has  been 
echoed  by  Adlai  Stevenson,  oiu-  chief  dele- 
gate and  Ambassador  to  the  UJf. 

Where  Kennedy  and  Stevenson  spoke  in 
general  terms,  the  State  Department  bulletin 
deals  in  specifics.  It  supplies  the  terms  for 
those  vague  goals  the  administration  hopes 
to  gain  through  the  UJf . 

What  are  these  terms?  The  State  Depart- 
ment document  summarizes  the  proposals  as 
a  "new  program  (which)  provides  for  the 
progressive  reduction  of  warmaking  capa- 
bilities of  nations  and  the  simultaneous 
strengthening  of  international  Institutions 
to  settle  disputes  and  roaintain  the  peace.  ' 
This  program  is  broken  down  into  three 
phases  or  parts. 

In  the  first  phase,  all  nuclear  weapons 
tests  by  nations  would  be  prohibited,  pro- 
duction of  fissionable  material  stopped,  stra- 
tegic delivery  systems  reduced,  and  con- 
ventional arms  and  armed  forces  would  be 
cut. 

In  the  second  phase,  present  slocks  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  reduced,  further 
cuts  would  be  made  in  armed  forces,  arma- 
ments, and  delivery  systems,  and  military 
bases  and  facilities  would  be  dismantled. 
At  the  same  time,  a  peace  force  would  be 
established  for  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  third  and  final  phase,  all  nations 
would  possess  only  those  forces,  nonnu- 
clear  armaments,  and  establishments  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  in- 
ternal order;  they  would  also  support  and 
provide  agreed  manpower  for  a  UU.  peace 
force. 

This  force  would  be  fully  functioning, 
and  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  overpower 
any  Individual  nation  or  combination  of 
nations  resisting  Its  will. 

There  you  have  It.  One,  two,  three,  bingo. 
The  U.N,  rules  the  world. 
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And  who  rule*  th'^  U.N.?  That  In  the 
question.  If  for  one  moment  old  Ntklta 
thinks  he  Unt  going  to  rule  the  UJf.,  70U 
can  bet  your  laet  ko{>ec  he's  not  going  to 
(Hll  for  a  trap  like  this. 

As  soon  as  be  and  Mr.  Nehru.  Mr.  Nkru- 
mah,  Mr  Sukarno,  and  a  few  other  scoun- 
drels count  enough  votes  to  come  up  with  a 
winning  combination,  such  a  propose'  will  be 
a  natural  for  them,  and  there  won't  be  any 
more  kopecs  left  for  us  to  count  That's 
the  beauty  of  the  system — from  Mr  Khru- 
shchev's point  of  view,  of  course.  It's  heads 
he  wins,  tails  we  lose. 

And  speaking  of  votes,  one  of  the  most 
Interesting — If  most  frightening — aspects  of 
this  proposal  is  the  Unexip  on  an  18-natJon 
negotiating  body  In  the  T7JI.  which  soon 
win  be  considering  this  disarmament 
scheme. 

Originally,  this  commute  was  composed  of 
five  Western  nations  (Britain.  Canada, 
France.  Italy,  and  the  United  States)  and  Ave 
Soviet  bloc  mtlons  (Bulgaria.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland.  Rumania,  and  the  US3R) 
But  the  sharp  division  of  these  two  factions 
resulted  In  a  complete  deadlock,  and  on  June 
27.  i960,  the  Soviets  walked  out 

Then  somebody  came  up  with  the  bright 
Idea  of  adding  eight  Independent  nations  to 
the  committee  as  a  compromise — two  Asian, 
two  African,  two  Latin  American,  one  Middle 
Eastern,  and  one  European. 

The  future  of  this  country-  and  of  the  free 
world — may  very  well  dep>end  upon  how 
those  eight  nations  line  up. 

At  the  moment  the  future  Is  looking  very 
dark.  For  from  Asia,  they  picked  Burma 
aJ3d  India,  from  Africa,  Nigeria  and  Ethi- 
opia, from  Latin  America,  Mexico  and  Bra- 
zil; Eifypt  from  the  Middle  East,  and  Sweden 
from  Europe 

Five  of  these  nations— a  clear  majority  - 
recently  voted  In  favor  of  seating  Red  China 
in  the  UN  and  kicking  Chiang  out  These 
five  nations  are  Burma.  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
India,  and  Sweden 

Moreover.  Mexico  was  the  only  Latin  Amer- 
ican nation  (other  than  Cuba,  of  course)  to 
oppose  flatly  a  resolution  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States  calling  for  a  Foreign  Min- 
isters' Conference  on  the  Cuban  threat  of 
Communist  invasion  of  the  hemisphere 

Brazil,  which  refused  to  support  this  same 
measure  by  abstaining  on  the  vote,  has  al- 
ready proclaimed  Its  disapproval  of  any  meas- 
ures which  the  Foreign  Ministers  might  uke 
to  deal  with  Castro.  The  Brazilian  Oovern- 
ment  has  officially  called  upon  the  United 
States  and  other  hemisphere  nations  to  co- 
exist with  Cuban  conrununlsm 

How  many  friends  does  this  leave  the 
United  States  on  the  all-Important  U  N  Dis- 
armament Cmmlttee''  You  count  em  I'm 
sick. 


AN    EDUCATION    PROPOSAL 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  impending  debate  over  the 
higher  education  biU.  I  should  hke  to 
comment  on  one  aspect  of  this  problem. 

The  Senate  bill.  S.  1241,  provides  for 
Federal  grants  of  up  to  $1,000  a  year 
for  needy  and  deserving  students  This 
Federal  scholarship  provision  is  In  the 
Senate  bill  in  spite  of  the  fact  there  is 
mounting  evidence  that  the  other  body 
will  not  accept  a  scholarship  program 
and  will  undoubtedly  stall  on  any  ef- 
forts to  pass  one. 

Rather  than  a  brandnew  program  for 
which  50  Slate  commissions  will  have 
to  be  establi.shed  and  for  which  admin- 
istrative costs  of  between  12  and  15  per- 
cent of  total  funds  will  be  involved  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Senate  undertak.' 
an  expansion  of  the  fine  and  flourish- 


ing loan  program  that  is  now  in  exist- 
ence, under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  What  I  would  like  to  see 
is  an  expanded  loan  program,  with  the 
present  forgiveness  provision  of  up  to 
50  percent  extended  for  all  those  who 
go  into  any  kind  of  academic  teaching, 
for  all  those  who  maintain  an  academic 
standing  in  the  top  quarter  of  their 
class,  and  for  all  those  who  go  on  to 
achieve  a  higher  degree 

A  program  organized  along  those  lines 
would  have  a  far  wider  impact  than  the 
proposed  scholarships  Between  60,000 
and  100,000  students  in  the  top  third  of 
their  high  school  classes  fail  to  go  on 
to  college  every  year  for  financial  rea- 
sons. A  scholarship  program  cannot 
make  a  dent  m  this  need  unless  it  is  of 
astronomical  proportions,  but  a  loan 
program,  with  revolving  funds,  can  really 
meet  a  significant  portion  of  the  demand 
over  the  years  Moreover,  .such  a  i)ro- 
gram,  based  on  loans  with  forgiveness 
provi.sions  rather  than  outright  grants 
would  provide  frr  just  the  type  of  in- 
centive that  IS  needed  in  education  leg- 
islation. Federal  dollars  alone  will  not 
solve  the  problems  of  education,  but 
funds  intelligontly  directed  to  encourage 
and  reward  and  promote  excellence  in 
education  can  .'^erve  a  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  btrongly  suspect  that 
regardless  of  what  bill  the  Senate  passes 
on  higher  education,  the  proposal  that 
will  eventually  emirk'e  from  conference 
and  compromise  will,  at  the  most,  be  a 
loan  protrram  with  for^nvene.ss  provi- 
sions. I  would  express  the  hope  that, 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this 
measure,  it  may  be  pos.^ible  to  consider 
seriously  such  a  loan  program  rather 
than  one  which  is  bound  to  be  more  ex- 
peasive.  more  bureaucratic  and  less  ef- 
fective than  a  well  conceived  loan  effort. 


DISCRIMINATION  IN  HOSPITAI.S 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
previously  called  attention  to  discrimi- 
nation in  hospitals  throughout  the 
country  apainst  Ne«ro  patients  and  deb- 
tors which  has  created  a  problem  of  in- 
creasing gravity.  Negro  doctors  meet 
obstacles  lo  practice  and  advancement 
In  their  profession  at  every  step  of  the 
way  Some  hospitals  bar  Negro  patients 
altoi;ether  Some  limit  the  number  ad- 
mitted anc  seu'regate  them  in  basement 
and  attic  wards 

For  thus  reason  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Hill-Burton  Hospital 
Construction  Act  which  would  bar  Fed- 
eral funds  from  hospitals  which  dis- 
criminate .igainst  Neuro  patienLs  My 
amrndmen:  would  eliminate  from  the 
HiU-Burtori  Act,  the  provision  for  ".sep- 
arate but  equal"  facilities  In  m.my 
communities  so-called  Ne-:ro  hospitals 
are  sometimes  the  older  outworn  and 
rundown  hospital  buildings  that  were 
turned  ove-  to  Negroes  after  a  modern 
new  white  hospital  had  been  built 
Often  they  are  uvercrov^tled.  poorly 
equipped  and  undermanned 

Corre.'-i)ondenfe  I  have  had  v  ifh 
Father  Lu:iger  Martin.  C  P  .  of  the 
f'assionate  Fathers  Mission  .n  Birinin  :- 
ham,  Ala  ,  illu.>tratfs  the  trai.;ic  condi- 
tions   spawned    by    the    '  separate    but 


equal"  system.  Under  he&rtrendlng 
conditions  and  almost  insuperable  ob- 
stacles that  would  long  ago  have  broken 
the  spirit  of  a  less  Ood-fearlng  man. 
Father  Martin  has  carried  on  with  his 
work  of  healing  the  sick, 

I  was  so  touched  by  this  appeal  that, 
although  this  is  remote  from  my  own 
special  interest,  I  sent  a  personal  fi- 
nancial contribution  to  Father  Martin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  with  my  remarks  excerpts 
from  his  letters  and  enclosures,  his  let- 
ter to  me  of  September  27,  1981,  his  en- 
closed form  letter  to  philanthropic  foun- 
dations, an  excerpt  from  a  form  reply  to 
foundations,  his  letter  to  me  of  October 
'26,  1961,  an  excerpt  from  his  letter  to 
me  of  November  4,  and  a  news  dispatch 
In  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald.  No- 
vember 2,  1961 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Passionist  Fathess  MxaaiONS. 

Birmtngham   Ala  .  Septenxber  27,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Jacob  K    Javtts. 
V  S     Senatf. 
W(i'<^:ngt<>n     DC 

DSAK  Ml  jAvrra:  I'm  taking  the  liberty  of 
writmg  yiiu  iibout  something  that  Is  very 
dear  t<i  mv  heart  our  hospital  for  the  col- 
ored By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  It  Is  a 
sejfregjited  hoepl'al.  or  an  tnte^ated  one 
either  But  by  force  of  circumstance,  it  Is 
wh.it  It  is  We  have  no  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter  with  so  htt>  bed  space. 

■\' >u  will  notice  the  enclosure  of  a  letter 
I  have  written  to  foundations.  And  a 
ni. irked  copy  of  our  little  bulletin.  This 
whole  Idea  waa  the  result  of  an  accident 
wh'^reby  I  was  hospitalized  for  about  a 
ni  .i-.th  In  our  Holy  F.imlly  Hospital,  and 
clirlng  that  time  I  had  occasion  to  speak  to 
the  .sisters  and  to  learn  more  fully  the  real 
situ.ition  here  I  think  after  voti  read  this 
er.rlosed  letter,  and  the  bulletin,  that  you 
will  agree  that  we  have  a  trnglc  situation 
hTe 

Also  this  further  accomplished  fact — SU- 
t*'r  I'hlUp  M  iria.  the  administrator  of  our 
h  '  [iit.i;  called  me  the  other  day  to  tell  me 
that  the  university  hospital  (attached  to  the 
.'-^.  h.  ol  of  M(-dlciiie  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
b.itna  I  hafl  taken  away  the  laj«t  remalnlnR 
l>ed  spare  that  was  allotted  to  colored  pri- 
vate rases  Now  that  space  will  be  use<l 
tmly  for  clinical  cjises  Isn't  this  a  further 
traijir  thing  In  the  light  of  the  great  lack 
of  t}»»d  spare  for  colored'  Now.  there  mu^i 
be  less  than  1  bed  available  to  colored, 
f   r  (■•, ery   1 .0<X)  of  these  unfortunate  pe<->ple 

I.s  'here  anything  that  you  can  do  for  ur. 
Mr  JAvrrs"*  We  certainly  can  expect  no  local 
hf>  ;>  with  the  racial  problem  being  what  It 
1  .  .\.s  a  matter  of  fact,  the  action  on  the 
part  of  the  university  hospital  actually  looks 
;ik'  retali.itlon  for  any  attempted  action  to- 
ward Integration  In  hospital  bed  space. 
Uni  this  tragic  In  the  face  of  real  human 
iii>eils  in  lime  of  svifTering  and  Illness?  Ood 
help  us  and  our  country,  when  the  color  of 
skin  be<' inies  m  >re  Important  than  the  baste 
human  virtues  of  compassion  and  help-  the 
inly  ennobling  qualities  that  make  men  any 
ilKT'Tent    from  rliwlng   beasts 

May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
>     •  ' 

.'•Hi.  ere'.y 

Fither    Liocni    M\ktin.    CP 

r\ss!ONArE  Fathesb  Missions. 

Btrminffham.  Ala 

CiK.Nn-EMEN      Only    recently    I    learned    of 

yotir  foundation      May  I  presume  you  will  at 

least  consider  kindly  our  cause''     I  pray  Ood. 

yiMir    nfn.trs    and    trustees    will    consider    a 
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grant    to    us — after    they    read    or   hear   the 
story  I  have  to  tell. 

The  matter  concerns  an  addition  to  our 
Holy  Family  Hospital  for  the  colored  In  this 
area.  It  is  part  of  our  main  mission  here 
in  Birmingham.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
Nazy\reth.  Ky  ,  came  at  our  request  In  1941 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  founding  a  hos- 
pital Prom  1943  to  1953.  houses  or  shacks 
were  gradually  put  together  for  a  small  frame 
hospital  From  1944  to  1953.  the  Sisters  were 
able  to  take  maternity  cases  but  no  others, 
since  they  had  no  laboratories.  X-ray,  etc. 
Then,  seeing  the  grave  need  of  a  general 
hospital.  In  1952  local  friends  of  all  faiths 
were  asked  to  put  on  a  public  campaign; 
they  responded,  but  at  the  same  time  told  us 
we  could  eij>ect  no  further  help  In  the  fu- 
ture, for  anything — Etddltlon.  equipment,  etc. 
So.  together  with  a  grant  of  two-thirds  of  the 
funds  through  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  we  were 
able  to  build  our  pre.sent  68-bed  hospital, 
now  fully  accredited  and  staffed  chiefly  by 
Negro  physicians  and  nurses. 

I^t  me  quote  from  the  monthly  statlEtlcal 
patient  report  of  the  Birmingham  Regional 
Hospital  Council,  so  you  will  realize  why  we 
feel  an  addition  to  our  hospital  Is  so  urgent, 
itnd  why  we  approach  you  for  a  grant.  In 
the  10  hospitals  In  this  area,  there  are  1,762 
beds  for  white  patients;  but  only  574  beds 
allotted  to  Negro  pstlenta  Yet,  this  area  has 
almost  700,000  people  In  It.  about  equally 
divided  50  50  percent  between  white  and 
colored  people  Mist  of  these  hospitals  do 
not  or  win  not  take  OB  colored  patients.  80 
with  the  26  beds  in  our  Holy  Family  Hos- 
pital, there  are  actually  only  73  OB  beds 
for  maternity  cases  for  about  350,000  colored 
people  Subtract  134  beds  for  colored  chil- 
dren In  a  Crippled  Children's  Hospital,  In  a 
newly  dedicated  Children's  Hospital  and  a 
few  beds  In  others,  and  that  leaves  367  beds 
for  medical  and  surgical  cases  available  for 
all  these  colored  people.  Can  you  Imagine 
how  many  c^ses  of  real  and  grave  Ulneas  go 
unattended  here?  The  colcwed  |>eople  have 
long  been  so  patient,  not  expecting  any- 
thing but  the  very  least.  And  when  they 
are  able  to  receive  htwpltal  care,  where  do 
you  think  they  are  put?  With  few  excep- 
tions besides  our  Holy  Family  Hospital,  they 
are  put  In  the  hospital  basements,  with  ex- 
posed steamplpes.  etc.  Oo  you  think  such 
bed  space  Is  very  conducive  to  physical  re- 
covery and  mental  ouUcxjk?  The  colored 
people  win  tell  you.  If  you  gain  their  confi- 
dence, they  are  to  tired  of  being  put  In  base- 
ments and  hardly  treated  as  human  beings. 
Can  you  blame  them?  Do  you  see  why  we 
would  like  to  put  or  an  addition? 

Public  health  authorities  and  the  medical 
profession  here  are  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
large  percentage  of  new-born  Infant  losses 
and  miscarriages  among  Negro  mothers — too 
few  beds  for  proper  care  and  deliveries.  Most 
deliveries  of  Negro  babies  must  be  In  the 
homes  Often  the  doctors  have  to  travel  long 
distances,  so  canncit  be  on  time.  So  often 
now.  our  staff  dcx-tors  call  In  for  bed  space 
for  a  patient  needing  Immediate  medical 
care  or  surgery,  and  he  must  be  told :  "Sorry, 
doctor,  there's  not  a  bed  available.  You'll 
have  to  wait  "  What  can  the  Sisters  do  with 
only  32  beds  for  such  cases?  Doesn't  this 
situation,  indeed.  c;Ul  for  an  addition  to  our 
hospital? 

Holy  Family  HostltaJ  Is  the  only  one  here 
in  which  Negro  medics  and  surgeons  are 
allowed  to  practice  If  their  patient  mtist 
be  hospitalized  and  is  to  enter  another  hos- 
pital than  ours,  that  patient  must  be  turned 
over  to  a  white  doctor.  Negro  doctors  are 
not  allowed  on  any  staff  but  Holy  Family. 
How  can  they  become  proficient  In  the  art 
of  healing  or  in  surgery  without  hospital 
afTlllatkm''  How  many  promising  doctors 
and  surgeons  leave  this  area,  or  will  not 
come  near  it,  when  they  learn  of  this  situa- 
tion? Think  what  It  would  mean,  both  to 
the  colored  people  and  colored  doctors.  If 
we  could  go  ahead  with  this  addition  of  at 


least  130  beds.  What  It  would  mean  to  this 
whole  community  In  health  and  so  many 
other  things.  With  our  small  hospital,  we 
cannot  have  Interns  and  resident  doctors, 
cannot  take  emergency  cases  therefore.  This 
130-bed  addition  (in  our  overall  plans) 
would  provide  for  both.  There  is  no  hos- 
pital In  this  whole  area  providing  ntirses' 
training  for  colored  girls — they  must  go  out 
of  State.  But  this  addition  would  at  least 
be  the  nucleus  with  Its  larger  staff  of  doc- 
tors for  an  eventual  school  of  nursing.  Don't 
you  think  a  grant  Is  In  order? 

These  conditions  I  mention  are  more  or 
less  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  the  abject 
poverty  in  the  South  following  the  tragic 
years  of  the  Civil  War.  They  are  also  a 
part  of  the  heritage  of  a  longstanding  dual 
system  called  segregation.  We  still  live  with 
both,  while  trjrlng  to  carry  on  the  spiritual 
and  corporal  works  of  mercy,  and  the  sim- 
plest elementary  principles  of  common 
human  decency  In  caring  for  the  sick  and 
the  af&lcted,  as  we  would  like  to  be  cared 
for  ourselves. 

I  hope  I  have  not  bored  you.  Rather  I 
hope  and  pray  God,  these  facts  find  a  deep 
response  In  your  soul.  Help  us  to  do  some- 
thing about  a  very  dire  need,  and  please  - 
consider  a  grant  to  Holy  Family  Hospital  for 
an  addition.  May  these  words  ring  true  in 
your  hearts:  "As  long  as  you  have  done  It 
to  the  least  of  my  brethren,  you  have  done 
It  unto  Me."  Your  reward  will  be  In  the 
giving — only  the  things  we  give  away  do 
we  keep. 

Ood  bless  you. 

Father  Ludcer  Martin.  C.P. 


Passionist  Fathers  Missions, 
Birmingham,  Ala..  October  26.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Javits. 

I  had  mentioned  In  my  previous  letter  to 
you  that  I  was  appealing  for  our  Holy  Family 
Hospital  for  the  colored.  Perhaps  this  was 
misleading  to  some  from  whom  I  had  hoped 
for  help — that  they  took  this  to  mean  that 
our  hospital  Is  segregated,  that  we  are  just 
continuing  what  this  whole  South  has  been 
practicing;  and  so,  these  people  wanted  no 
part  of  It.  Please  let  me  assure  you — our 
hospltal  Is  not  a  segregated  hospital,  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  that  word.  But  if  we  help 
the  colored  almost  exclusively.  It  is  by  force 
of  circumstance — no  one  else  will  help  them 
and  none  others  come,  except  like  myself. 
Our  work  has  been  In  the  best  sense  of  the 
word  "humanitarian  " — taking  care  of  these 
needy  people  when  no  one  else  will  provide 
for  their  needs. 

We  had  received  help  from  the  Govern- 
ment through  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  for  the 
original  unit  of  our  small  hospital — and  this 
could  not  have  t>een  done  had  there  been 
question  of  restricted  practices  and  discrimi- 
nation against  white  patients. 

I  am  enclosing  ftirther  material,  so  you  can 
see  Just  what  we  are  up  against.  Please 
notice  the  article  from  our  local  morning 
paper  about  disbursement  for  hospitals  In 
Alabama.  You  can  be  sure  our  Holy  Family 
Hospital  will  receive  no  help  from  this  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  and  medical  fund,  since  it 
wiU  be  disbursed  from  Montgomery.  And  by 
the  same  token  that  our  hospital  Is  not  segre- 
gated, all  the  hospitals  that  will  share  in 
this  disbursement  are  definitely  on  a  segre- 
gated basis;  and  I  am  wondering  how  they 
can  share  In  these  funds,  except  by  the 
finagling  by  the  State  officials  and  the  Ala- 
bama Board  of  Health. 

God   bless  you. 

Father  Ludcer  Martin.  C  P. 


Passionate  Fathers  Missions, 

BiTm.iiigham.  Ala. 
Thank  you  for  your  gracious  letter  some 
time  ago.     While  It  may  be  outside  the  lim- 


its and  scope  of  your  foundation's  Interests 
to  help  with  our  hospital,  still  will  your 
board  of  directors  consider  these  further 
facts  of  our  case? 

What  really  is  more  important  than  the 
alleviating  of  immediate  human  suffering 
and  miseries?  You  can.  Indeed,  If  you  only 
would.     Let  me  explain: 

1.  There  is  no  place  in  this  large  city 
where  colored  M.D.'6  and  surgeons,  no  matter 
how  qualified  and  brilliant,  taay  practice, 
except  at  our  hospital.  Colored  dcxjtors  are 
not  admitted  to  the  Alabama  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, even  if  they  already  belong  to  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Tills  is  Ala- 
bama. Therefore,  they  leave  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible— no  future  for  them  here.  Birming- 
ham loses  the  best  medical  brains  among 
young  colored  dcxjtors,  because  of  this.  This 
situation  we  are  trying  to  remedy  by  our 
proposed  addition  to  Holy  Family  Hospital — 
to  provide  a  place  tar  resident  and  Interning 
young  doctors. 

2.  There  is  no  school  of  nursing  attached 
to  any  hospital  in  the  whole  State  of  Ala- 
bama that  takes  colored  girls  to  train  to  be 
registered  nurses.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  does  offer 
a  4-year  course,  and  colored  students  grad- 
uate with  a  B.S.N.  But  most  girls  want  to 
becc«ne  R.N.'s,  which  is  a  3-year  course. 
And  they  do  not,  most  of  them,  have  the 
funds  for  the  longer  course. 

Isn't  this  a  tragic  situation,  when  the 
need  is  so  great  for  good  doctors  and  nurses, 
that  they  are  almost  forced  out  of  the  State? 
Capable,  sympathetic  girls  who  would  make 
excellent  nurses  must  go  out  of  this  State 
to  realize  their  ambition.  We  are  losing 
the  best  personnel  among  the  colored  both 
to  the  State  and  to  vital  human  services. 
Again,  this  Is  Alabanria  and  Its  attitude  to 
the  colored. 

3.  Again,  with  only  367  beds  available  to 
the  colored  people  in  this  area,  needing 
serious  medical  and  surgical  care  among  the 
almost  350,000  Negroes — what  other  commu- 
nity of  this  size  has  so  little  to  offer  them 
in  their  misery?  And  most  of  this  bed  space 
for  them  Is  in  the  existing  hospital  base- 
ments. What  a  psychological  block  to  their 
recovery,  when  they  do  find  a  possible  bed. 

Our  small  58-bed  hospital  of  Holy  Family 
does  offer  humane  bed  space  for  them,  as 
good  as  is  available  anywhere;  but  it  is  in- 
adequate. 

(And  no  medical  school  In  the  whole  State 
that  admits  Negro  students — isn't  this  quite 
a  situation.) 

Sincerely, 

Father  Lcdces  Martin,  C.P. 


Passionists  Fathzrs  Missions, 
BiTm.ingham,  Ala.,  Hovember  4,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  Javits:  I'm  enclosing  a  copy  of 
an  article  which  appeared  in  our  Birming- 
ham Post-Herald,  Novemt>er  2.  The  Uni- 
versity Hospital  here  has  been  approved  by 
the  State  board  of  health  for  a  grant  of  $1 
million  from  the  Hill-Burton  funds.  And 
you  can  be  sure  this  will  be  used  on  a  segre- 
gated basis,  under  the  present  act  as  it 
exists,  without  your  amendment. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  the  University  Hospital 
recently  took  away  the  few  remaining  l>eds 
allotted  to  the  colored,  and  these  are  to  be 
turned  into  use  for  clinical  cases  only?  In 
other  words  that  hospital  will  no  longer 
take  private  cases  of  Negro  patients. 

God  bless  you. 

Father  Ltjdger  Martin,  C.P. 


[From  the  Birmingham  Poet-Herald,  Nov.  2. 

1961] 

Two  Million  Dollars  OK'd  in  Hospital 

F^NDS 

More    than    $2    million    allocated    by    the 
State    board    of    health    yesterday   to    three 
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nospltala  uMf  •  i»>fc>m«rt  hooM  tn  Jtttet- 
son  Comitj  vBl  nmtM  tn  almast  (4  mnikm  to 
boapttal  eoaatnwtfcm  In  tb*  Btrnitngham 
area. 

Tbe  8Uto  board  <tf  hMlth  Allocalcd  Iha 
money  to  tlM  butltattofia  from  tha  96.5  mU- 
1km  at  Inderal  BUI -Barton  tunda.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  $6.5  minkm  will  go  to  hoa- 
pltala  throucbout  the  State. 
The  Jefferson  County  alloeatlona  were: 
One  minion  doOan  toward  a  rehabutta- 
tlon  center  at  Unlveratty  Hoapttal;  91  mil- 
lion for  a  Be— emer  heepltal:  $900,000  to  a 
nursing  home  at  Fatrbaven.  Mettaodlat  home 
for  the  aging:  and  fiaB.000  to  bnlld  an  out- 
patient department  for  an  eye  hoapttal  in 
the  medical  center. 

MOBn.S  BOaVXTAl. 

Dr.  D.  O.  aill.  Stote  health  officer,  aald 
tha  board  alkicated  more  than  $1  million 
to  a  Mineral  hoapttal  la  lioMle.  and  made 
other  allocatlona  to  the  Holy  Heme  of  Jeeua 
Baq>ltal  In  Oadaden.  and  to  ho^ltala  In 
Oreeneboro  and  LuTeme. 

The  allocated  funda  hare  to  be  matched 
by  the  redplenta. 

Dr.  Robert  Beraoa.  vice  prealdent  of  health 
affairs  for  tha  Unlveralty  of  Alabama,  aaid 
Onlreralty  Hoepltal  wUI  match  the  tl  mllilon 
with  a  $600,000  gift  given  to  the  boepital  by 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Frank  Spain. 

Dr.  Berson  said  conabruetkm  of  *he  rc- 
taabllitatton  center  wUl  alart  within  a  tew 
moatha  between  17th  and  18th  Streets,  be- 
tween Oth  and  7th  Avsnnea.  South,  at  a  coat 
ta  eaoeaa  at  $1J00.000.  The  atructure  wUl 
be  located  oppoalte  the  ChUdrea's  HoepltaL 

TO  HOLS  4e  ana 

The  rehahllltatloa  canter  will  oontain  46 
beds  for  Inpatients  and  will  Include  exten- 
sive service  for  outpatients.  The  center  will 
be  for  ail  types  of  cases. 

The  rehabilitation  center  will  also  concen- 
trate on  educational  activltlea.  such  as  train- 
ing of  physlf.lans>  nursaa.  and  therapy. 

The  dty  ot  Beasamcr  was  allocated  $1  mll- 
UfOB  to  build  a  general  hoepltal.  Mayor  Jess 
lAnler  said  last  night  that  the  peofUe  of 
Beaaemer  tn  1968  paasad  a  $8Q0jD00  bond  Usue 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  program. 

Mafor  Lanier  said  he  had  been  trying  to 
get  the  funda  for  tha  boapital  since  19Si. 
The  city  will  receive  $800,000  thU  year  and 
the  rest  next  year. 


The  new  hoepttal  will  be  built  on  40  acres 
of  land  owned  by  Bessemer  located  adjacent 
to  the  city  limits  on  the  Tuscaloosa  high- 
way. The  coet  vrtll  be  about  $1.8  million. 
Mayor  Lanier  said  the  hospital  should  be 
completed  in  a  year. 

Mayor  Lanier  said  the  new  hospital  Is 
badly  needed  In  Bessemer.  "Our  statistics 
show  that  we  have  1  bed  for  every  1,200 
I>eople."  be  said.  "The  new  hospital  will  save 
many  Bessemer  people  the  trouble  of  going 
to  a  Birmingham  hoapttal  because  of  lack 
of  beds  In  Bessemer."  he  said. 

ffye  Foundation,  Inc..  received  $128.tX)0  to 
build  an  outpatient  department  eye 
hospital. 

James  A.  Simpson,  a  trustee  in  the  foun- 
dation, said  that  the  new  hospital  will  be 
built  on  the  comer  of  18th  Street  and  Eighth 
Avenue.  8.  Re  said  the  foundation  has  as- 
sets to  mstch  the  grant,  and  the  foundation 
win  begin  accepting  bids  on  construction 
before  January. 

The  hoepltal  will  have  51  beds  and  a  large 
outpatient  clinic,  and  will  accept  both  char- 
ity aind  private  patients. 

The  foundation  win  operate  a  charity  eye 
clinic  la  connection  with  the  hospital.  Doc* 
tors  In  the  area  will  give  their  services  free 
at  the  clinic  and  the  hospital  for  charity 
patients. 

The  hoepltal  will  be  open  to  all  qualified 
eye  doctors  and  wUl  permit  the  centrallza- 
Uon  of  advanced  eye  equipment,  making  It 


unneeeaaary  for  patf  eots  to  go  to  other  i 
cal  centers  for  nnusual  kinds  of 

Falrhaveo.  Methodlat  botae  for  the  aglnc. 
received  $300,000  for  a  nurstnf  henae. 

John  W.  Williams,  director  of  the  hosae. 
said  last  nl({ht  that  a  nursing  wtng  wtll  be 
built  to  the  preeent  buUdlag  located  on  the 
old  Atlanta  highway,  at  an  approximate  coet 
of  $300,000. 

WUUanM  Mkl  the  home  has  the  matching 
funds,  and  will  begin  construction  on  the 
wing  "as  soou  as  we  get  the  money.** 

The  Baptist  and  Methodist  hoepltals  in 
Birmingham  bad  aaked  the  State  health 
board  to  allocate  them  $3  4  million  each,  but 
no  grant  wae  made. 

Dr.  J.  Paul  Jones,  of  Camden.  Is  president 
of  the  State  board  of  health. 


POREION  TRADE— EXPORTS  AND 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  a  critically  Important  survey  which 
has  Just  been  released  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  It  shows  the  enormous 
&tAke  which  the  various  Stales  have  In 
foreign  oiarketa.  The  ksdUog  States 
•re  New  York.  IlUnols.  California.  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania.  Each  of  them  has 
tremendous  exports,  well  exceeding  the 
blUicm  dollar  mark.  In  New  York  It  is 
1 1.4 17. 400.000.  Illinois  Is  very  closely 
behind  it  wikh  $1,407,800,000. 

The  significance  of  all  of  this  is  that 
in  the  tr^ule  debate — on  which.  In  terms 
of  prmciple,  I  am  very  much  on  the  side 
of  the  President — there  is  always  the 
tendency  to  take  the  position — and  I  be- 
lieve quite  properly  and  fah-ly — that  we 
must  be  cautious  In  terms  of  advantages 
for  domestic  production. 

Oive  must  balance  Gigalnst  that.  In  de- 
ciding on  a  policy,  the  enormous  stake 
we  have  in  imports.  The  Department 
of  Commerce,  under  Secretary  Hodges, 
has  rendered  an  outstanding  service  to 
the  country  In  terms  of  our  policy. 
Quite  apart  from  the  problem  of  bal- 
ance of  payments,  our  enormous  eco- 
nomic self-interest  far  exceeds,  by  four- 
fold or  fivefold,  the  interests  of  businesses 
which  may  be  disadvantaged  by  imports. 

As  I  stated  a  mcment  ago.  New  York. 
Illinois,  California,  Ohio — I  obaerve  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lauschi]  In  the  Chamber — and 
Pennsylvania,  each  having  a  stake  of 
more  than  |l  billion,  are  the  preeminent 
States  in  that  regard. 

I  repeat,  we  must,  auad  I  am  certain  we 
will,  show  every  solicitude  for  the  worker 
and  the  business  which  may  b«  disad- 
vantaged by  imports,  by  providing  every 
safeguard  we  humanly  can.  But  we  can- 
not do  this  by  averting  our  gase  from 
the  enormous  stake,  even  domestically. 
In  terms  of  the  employment,  wealth.  In- 
come, and  production  which  are  Inher- 
ent in  the  export  industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro  the  article  relating  to  the  De- 
partmetit  of  Commerce  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ExPOBTS  Tallied  roe  Bvrar  Statk     New  Y(>«k 

LSAOa  Of  SOBVXT  ST  Ck>Ml<KBCZ  DXTAKTMENT 

or  PaooucT  Values 

WASHnfCToiv.  January  38 —The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  In  a  new  move  to  sup- 


port President  Kennedy's  tarlff-eatttag  pro- 
posals, issued  today  the  flrat  8$a$a-by-Stato 
breakdown  of  esports  ot  maaaf  aotarad  goods. 

The  tally  showed  that  tha  atataa  with  tha 
blga«a«  stake  in  manufacturtag  for  foralga 
atarketa  were: 

New  York.  $1,417,400,000;  nUnoU.  $1,407,- 
800.000:  California.  $1  JQa,«004»Q:  Oblo,  $1,. 
380.400  000:  and  Pennaylvanla.  $l.l$g,0OO.oeo. 

All  Oguras  ware  for  1900  and  war*  based 
largely  on  a  cenaua  questtoanaftv  distributed 
to  manufacturers  last  yar. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  IMO  value, 
at  the  producing  plant,  at  gooda  deatiaed 
for  export  was  $15,464,300,000. 

naST    STtJDT 

This  was  the  drat  analyals  of  ita  kind  and 
will  be  fallowed  by  detailed  reports  oo  the 
Impact  of  internaUoual  trad*  oo  eoonomie 
oonditions  in  more  than  140  owigieeek  >nal 
dlatrlcta.  The  first  of  the  dlatrlet  etudlea 
win  be  completed  In  mld-Fsbmary. 

A  major  oat  tie  ot  Uie  IBtS  nongrassliiual 
session  will  center  upon  PreaUlaat  Kannedy's 
rsqueet  for  broad  authority  to  aagotlate  aub- 
■tantiai  reciprocal  tariff  cuta  with  the  na- 
Uoue  of  Western  Burope.  Xa  aoiDe  casa^ 
tariffs  would  be  eliminated. 

The  report  said  about  6  milUen  Americans 
were  employed  In  maauf  aoturtag  plants  that 
produced  for  export.  8acr«tary  of  Coea- 
aaerce  Luther  H.  Hodgsa  said  la  a  statement: 

'*Tbe  flguree  boistar  our  oaatvletlon  that 
esporU  create  Jobs,  help  kaa|^  cmr  ilviag 
atandarda  high,  and  straagthaa  our  ablUty 
to  maintain  our  strong  tlaa  with  the  free 
world. - 


of  eapm  te 
(In  mU- 


■aasanoww 

The   survey   gave  theae 
of  manofactnred  prodoets  by 
lions  of  dollars)  : 

Maine.  $375:  New  Hampahfc*.  $M.T:  Ver- 
mont. $30  1:  Maaaaebnsetta.  •430.3;  Bhode 
laland.    $M.9:    Connecticut.    OMOJ 

New  York.  $1,417.4;  New  Jkraey,  OgpT: 
Pennsylvania.  $1,100$:  Ohio.  $ljag.«:  la- 
dlana.  $403 «;  nilnoU.  $1.407J;  Michigan. 
$80e  7;  Wtsconaln.  $411  4. 

Mlnneaota,  •170  4;  Iowa,  gSMS;  Maaourl, 
$l»3:  North  Dakota.  $3.4;  South  Dakota. 
$7  4:    Nebraska,   $41  9;    Kama*.  fM-g. 

Delaware  $2«4:  Maryland,  $310.9;  Dtatrlet 
of  Colombia.  $7  7:  Virginia.  MMJ;  W«*t  Vtr- 
glnta.  $150  I:  North  Carolina.  gtOlg;  Sooth 
Carolina,  $1218;  Georgia.  gSMJ;  Florida. 
$158  8. 

Kentucky,  $178.4;  Ttonnease*.  t990.1;  Ala- 
bama. $109  3:  Ulsslsslppl.  gn;  Arkansas. 
$60  7:  Louisiana.  $354.1;  Oklaliama.  $90.9; 
Texas.  $830  0 

Montana.  $3  9;  Idaho,  flS.g:  Wyoming, 
$0  7:  Colorado.  $48  4;  New  Ifexleo.  $30 J; 
Arizona.  $29  3:    UUh,  $40.8;   Nevada.  $8.4. 

Wfiahlngton.  $5838;  Oregon.  M7J;  CaU- 
fornia.  $1,302.8,   Alaska,  $4;  Hawaii,  $15.5. 


THE  PASSING  OP  THE  LOS  ANGELES 
MIRROR 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pnsklent.  the 
Palm  Springs  (Calif.)  Star,  tn  Ita  week- 
end edltlcm  of  January  11-14.  1M2.  has 
published  an  article  wrlttn  by  Virgil 
Pinkley,  editor  and  publisher  of  that 
newspaper,  relating  to  the  dlacontlnu- 
atice  of  the  publishing  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  Mirror. 

Mr  Pinkley  was  th«  founding  editor 
of  the  Loo  Angelea  Mirror,  wMeh  re- 
cently closed  Its  doors.  He  was  con- 
nected with  that  newspaper  from  1948, 
the  date  of  Its  Inception,  to  1867.  Prior 
to  1948  he  was  the  general  manager  of 
European  activities  of  thg  United  Preas. 
He  had  been  with  that  nc«i  m^tnej  for 
19  years  when  he  was  uke«  bjr  the 
Times-Mirror    newspaper    to   take   the 
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editorship  of  the  Mirror.  He  took  that 
position  and  for  S  years  served  in 
the  capacity  of  editor.  In  1957.  due  to 
circumstances  which  are  not  divulged 
in  the  editorial,  Idr.  Pinltley  resigned 
that  position. 

Mr.  Pinkley  took  the  editorship  of  a 
newly  created  nenrspaper.  and  in  the 
course  of  9  years  developed  a  sub- 
scriber circulation  of  about  320,000.  The 
Mirror  was  a  thriving  newspaper,  dy- 
namic in  Its  approach  to  problems,  and 
indicated  that  It  had  the  basic  structure 
necessary  to  succeed.  In  1957,  Mr.  Pink- 
ley left  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror.  That 
newspaper,  which  had  grown  from  noth- 
ing to  a  subscribership  of  320,000,  closed 
its  doors  2  weeks  ago. 

In  his  article  In  the  Palm  Springs 
Star,  Virgil  Pinkl«y  gives  his  views  con- 
cerning the  shutdown  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror.  To  me.  his  approach  to  this 
problem  is  not  applicable  solely  to  the 
development  in  Los  Angeles;  it  is  ap- 
plicable generally  to  the  newspaper 
problem  throughout  our  country.  I  have 
read  his  article,  and  because  I  believe  it 
Is  extremely  impressive.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  b<!  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RkcORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

VZBOn.    PINKX.XT     GiVXS    ViXWS    ON     THK    MS- 

aoas'    Shutdown —Papzb's    Foaicaa    Pub- 
utsHKa  Tnxs  Cacsxs,  Backgboctnd 

(By  Virgil  Pinkley) 

The  paaalng  of  a  newspaper  Is  a  sad 
dsTelopnaent. 

This  Is  especially  true  If  the  newspaper  la 
one  you  have  giver.  0  years  of  youi  life  to. 
as  I  did  to  the  Loe  Angelee  Mirror. 

I  was  Its  founding  editor  and  publisher 
In  1948.  The  Times-Mirror  Co.  had  asked 
me  to  realgn  my  vice  presidency  and  gen- 
eral European  managerahip  of  the  United 
Preea,  and  bring  to  a  close  a  career  of  19 
years  I  was  most  prlvUeged  to  have  with 
that  fine  International  news-gathering 
agency,  to  return  to  Loe  Angeles  and  become 
the  first  head  of  the  Mirror. 

Por  0  years  I  gave  the  newspaper.  Its  staff, 
and  Its  owners  all  the  loyalty,  dedication, 
and  hard  w<n'k  oi  which  I  was  capable, 
coupled  with  whatever  profeaaloaal  skills  I 
might  fwssess.  I  nttempted  from  the  first 
edition  to  be  fair  with  the  public — all  groups 
and  segments — and  to  present  objectively 
both  sides  of  any  newsworthy  situation. 

THSKK     HUNDBXD    AKD    TWUHTt     THOUSAND 
CIBCtTUkTIOM 

I  left  the  newspaper  more  than  4  years 
ago,  in  October  1957,  with  the  publication 
vigorous  and  moving  ahead.  Staff  morale 
was  high.  The  newspaper  had  gone  from  no 
circulation  to  330,000  sold  copiee  dally  in 
8  busy,  challenging,  and  difficult  years.  It 
published  more  than  17  million  lines  of  paid 
advertising  In  that  final  year. 

The  Mirror  then  had  the  largest  home  de- 
livered circulation  of  any  afternoon  news- 
paper in  the  entin!  West.  Its  classified  ad- 
vertising section  was  nearly  three  tlmea  the 
size  of  Its  immediate  competitor,  the  then 
80-year-old  Herald  Expreas.  We  were  be- 
hind the  Herald  Expreas  only  a  few  thousand 
In  circulation.  The  Mirror  was  a  crusading 
newspaper  Insofar  as  It  was  possible  to  cru- 
sade. No  apologies  need  to  be  made  for  our 
basic  f>olicies  In  the  beginning,  our  concept 
of  news  and  how  It  should  be  presented,  for 
the  awards  and  hotwrs  which  we  were  for- 
tunate to  receive,  or  for  the  fact  that  the 
Mirror  attempted  to  meet  its  full  responsi- 
bilities as  a  part  of  a  free  press. 


The  record  and  progress  of  the  Mirror  for 
9  y*ars  wwe  impreaslve.  It  1*  indeed  too 
bad  that  this  progress  did  not  continue.  I 
had  hop«d  with  all  my  heart  that  the  paper 
wotild  grow,  and  prosper  and  serve. 

MAMT    JOBS   IXWT 

8o,  the  demise  last  week  of  the  Mirror  and 
Hearst's  60-year-old  Kxaminer  bring  a  heavy 
heart  and  a  deep  feeling  of  nostalgia.  Also, 
I  have  deep  regret  that  so  many  fine  news- 
paper men  and  women  have  lost  their  jobs. 

Loe  Angelee  and  southern  California  really 
needed  and  continue  to  need  a  newspi^Mr  of 
the  character  and  type  first  envisaged  for 
the  Mirror.  The  Times-Mirror  Co.  had  vision 
and  financial  courage  in  starting  the  Mirror. 

It  U  too  bad  that  America's  third  city  (and 
one  day  to  become  our  largest)  and  a  cotin- 
ty  with  more  than  7  million  people  now 
have  only  two  dally  newspapers  and  that 
their  baalc  policies  are  fairly  similar.  Real 
aU-out  newspaper  competition  now  becomea 
vlrtuaUy  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Loe  Angeles. 
The  public  Is  the  real  loser  in  this  unfortu- 
nate series  of  events.  In  otir  magnificent 
system  of  competitive  free  enterprise  we 
need  first-class  competition  In  tUl  phases  of 
our  bxislnees  life,  newspapers  and  mass 
media  oommunlcatlona  Included. 

Why  did  the  Kxamlner  and  the  Mirror  fall, 
or  the  arrtuigement  which  has  now  been  ef- 
fected come  about? 

MANT  BXASOMS 

There  Is  no  easy  and  short  answer.  The 
reasons  are  many.  Permit  me,  however,  to 
on  my  observations  and  oonclxislons 
on  30  years  of  daily  newspaper  ex- 
perience at  home  and  overseas,  including  the 
9  valuable  and  fruitful  years  spent  at  the 
Mirror. 

What  I  am  going  to  write  will  not  win  me 
any  Pulltser  prlBee.  nor  are  these  views  likely 
to  lead  to  my  being  requested  to  address  a 
meeting  of  publishers.  Belf-critlclsm  in 
most  Industries  or  business  Is  unpopular 
and  this  Is  especially  true  of  newspapers. 

Whenever  a  newspaper  falls,  and  especially 
a  metropolitan  daily,  the  reason  moet  popu- 
larly advanced  Is  that  costs  have  outa-aced 
Income,  or  that  economics  dictated  such  a 
ooimse.  This  may  be  true  to  a  considerable 
derree,  but  It  Is  not  the  entire  answer  and 
It  besi  the  Issue. 

For  a  newspaper  to  succeed,  especially  a 
new  one  in  a  competitive  market  such  as 
Los  Angeles  was,  it  must  have  even  above 
financial  means,  an  editorial  policy  which 
adds  up  to  Its  filling  a  need  of  the  public. 
It  must  have  character  and  a  personality — 
a  sharp  Identity.  There  must  be  a  need  and 
a  piirpoae. 

Great  newspapers  start  from  an  editor's 
chair — and  from  no  other  point. 

LITTLK  FEEL  FOR  NEWS 

Today  more  and  more  newspapers,  espe- 
cially In  metropolitan  markets,  are  directed 
by  former  bankers,  lawyers,  labor  negotia- 
tors, public  relations  experts,  promoters  or 
third  and  fourth  generation  heirs  of  the 
founder.  These  people,  in  most  Instances, 
watch  the  box  office  returns. .  They  have  lit- 
tle feel  or  flair  for  news — the  basic  content 
of  any  newspaper.  Pew  of  them  have  ever 
covered  police  beats,  sat  on  a  rewrite  desk, 
written  editorials,  made  up  a  front  page  or 
read  proof.  They  are  not  editorially  trained, 
or  if  they  are,  the  experience  is  one  of  short 
duration. 

Now  a  few  of  these  men  develop  a  good 
sense  of  news  or  they  have  the  intelligence 
and  courage  to  give  an  editor  whom  they 
trust  a  completely  free  hand  at  all  times  on 
all  Issues.  They  do  not  permit  friends, 
wives,  bxxslness  associates  or  other  members 
of  their  families  to  Interfere. 

Most  meetings  of  publishers  these  days  are 
given  over  largely  to  discussions  of  newsprint 
costs,  the  growing  problem  of  luilons  and 
rank   featherbeddlng,  how  to   reduce    their 


respective  fields  by  merging  newspapers  or 
buying  ont  oon^Mtitora,  or  how  to  live  with 
television  and  radio.  Little  time,  thought 
and  effort  go  Into  how  better  newqmpers — 
much  better  ones — can  b*  produced.  Little 
is  said  about  Increased  oooimtmlty  and  area 
service  and  help  for  the  peopU  living  in 
them. 

Then  in  addition  to  a  host  of  Increased 
costs,  newspapers  are  confronted  with 
changes  in  American  life.  Tranqwrtatlon 
and  communications  and  urban  living  are 
not  considered  sufficiently.  Newspaper  prac- 
tices and  policies  tend  to  become  rigid  and 
deny  fiexlbillty.  Research  in  the  industry 
Is  held  to  a  Tninitrmtw  Publishers  fight 
change  and  they  are  slow,  for  example,  to 
adopt  and  use  color  In  editorial  or  advertis- 
ing content  althoxigh  their  chief  rivals — 
television,  magazines  and  outdoor  advertis- 
ing— have  done  so  at  an  amazing  rate. 

CAN'T  BE  EVEEZTUZNC 

Many  metropolitan  newspapers  try  to  be 
all  things  to  all  men.  They  contend  they 
can  cover  fringe  cities  and  towns  within 
several  hundred  miles  of  their  plants.  This 
is  not  possible. 

No  newspaper  can  serve  a  community  so 
well  as  the  truly  local  newspckper.  Its  staff 
live  and  work  in  the  city.  Their  children  at- 
tend schools  and  churches  there.  Its  mem- 
bers pay  taxes  and  vote  for  or  against  school 
bonds,  new  sewers,  at  to  defeat  a  corrupt 
or  incompetent  public  official.  The  news- 
[Miper  they  produce  usually  works  for  the 
town  or  city  and  champions  its  best  and 
orderly  progress.  The  metropolitan  or  coxin- 
ty  newspaper  cannot  do  this.  It  Is  foolish  to 
contend  that  It  can.  No  metropolitan  news- 
paper can  carry  the  type  of  news  which  in- 
terests most  local  town  and  city  citizens  in 
depth  or  sufficient  detail. 

Metropolitan  newspapers  can  and  do  pro- 
vide interesting  and  worthwhile  coverage  on 
the  national  and  international  scene.  But 
they  tend  to  depend  too  much  on  syndicated 
material,  press  service  coverage,  and  boiler 
plate  material.  Many  of  them  do  not  cover 
well  the  news  of  their  immediate  area. 

Too  many  publishers  in  trying  to  reduce 
expenses  turn  first  and  most  frequently  to 
editorial  staffs  and  costs  and  to  promotions. 
And  for  years  newspapers  have  tended  to 
promote  everybody's  business  but  their  own. 
Note  the  space  and  gratis  coverage  they  give 
radio  and  television,  sports,  and  news  about 
many  products  with  little  or  no  reciprocity. 

Newspapers  are  slow  to  raise  their  ad- 
vertising or  circulation  rates.  This  is  not 
so  with  television,  magazines,  or  outdoor  ad- 
vertising. 

COSTS    HAVE   BISEM 

During  the  past  dozen  years  the  price  of 
newsprint,  the  basic  material  used,  has  gone 
up  two  to  three  times.  Wages  especially  by 
unions,  have  soared  and  today  they  are 
among  the  highest  paid  in  the  Nation.  Much 
overtime  and  idle  time  which  are  paid  for  are 
Involved.  The  OuUd.  or  newspaper  union  of 
editorial  workers,  has  tended  to  make  brick- 
layers out  of  promising  newspaper  men  and 
women.  Newspapers  today  lack  some  of  the 
enterprise  and  vitality  of  years  past.  There 
Is  immediate  need  for  more  personal  Jour- 
nalism and  for  campaigns  and  crusade*. 

When  the  Hearst  newspapers  were  in  their 
glory,  they  conducted  one  campaign  or 
crusade  after  another.  They  were  fed  a  con- 
stant stream  of  ideas  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst  who  was  a  genius  in  many  ways,  al- 
though I  personally  detest  his  yellow  or 
purple  Joiunallsm  which  today  Is  described 
as  senatlonal  and  sexy.  No  one  has  come 
along  to  really  take  his  place. 

Hearst  Journalism  was  most  pc^ular  in 
America  from  1900  to  1030.  During  that 
time  the  "Chief"  not  only  sent  message  and 
idea  after  message  and  idea  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night  to  his  editors,  but  he  put 
together  a  tremendotu  stable  of  big-name 
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vrlten.  siich  aa  Arthur  BrUbase.  Damon 
Runyon.  O.  C.  Mclntyre.  H.  R.  Knickerbock- 
er, Ployd  Otbbona.  and  KatI  H.  vod  Wleo^ct- 
But  tben  ctroog  and  Tlgoro\ia  nrw*p«pers 
In  Milwaukee.  Cblcago,  Los  Angeics.  San 
Praaclsoo,  Baltimore,  and  elaewbcre  took  out 
after  tbe  H««r«t  papers.  Tbey  nibbled  and 
cxvae  away  wUhln  a  reasonable  time  wttb 
mucb  of  the  Hearst  clrculatk>n  and  adver- 
tising and  went  from  third  or  secoDd  posi- 
tion In  their  respective  fields  to  tlrst. 

HEAB^r  ncyntz  shbimks 

Americans  apparently  have  become  tired  of 
Hearst  Journalism.  The  decline  has  been  la 
progress  for  years,  and  the  Hearst  newspapers 
have  become  fewer  and  fewer.  Unless  tiiey 
are  given  (ar  more  local  autonomy,  Improve 
their  news  coverage  considerably,  and  are 
run  by  editorially  trained  men  ur  editors 
with  coixiplete  authority,  this  withering  aiid 
dying  process   undoubtedly   will   continue. 

The  Mirror  went  under  becau.se  people 
could  not  be  Induced  to  buy  the  Times  twice 
In  the  sanne  day.  As  the  months  and  years 
went  by,  the  Mirror  was  made  to  Uwk  more 
and  more  like  the  parent  mornintf  publica- 
tion. Uie  rimes.  If  pe«_iple  desired  the  Times, 
they  wanted  to  purchase  the  real  thing,  not  a 
capsule  afternoon  synthetic. 

Times  policies  and  management  did  not 
necessarily  get  the  required  Job  dorre  at  the 
Mirror.  A  sjwirkplug — a  whole  team  of 
them — wsus  required.  The  paper  had  most  of 
the  bsialc  built-in  charges  and  co^ts  of  I'm.^- 
establlshed  and  big  moneymakln?  publica- 
tions such  as  the  Times,  but  without  the 
advertislnjf  and  circulation  rates  or  vclume 
But  then  the  Times  did  rK>t.  either,  dur'.,ii!; 
the  first  5  or  10  years  of  Its  life  Stmn?  and 
growing  nearby  afternoon  newspapers,  tele- 
vision, and  radio  all  added  obstacles  and 
competition. 

The  deaths  of  the  Mirror  and  Bxa.T.lr.er 
are  most  unfortunate,  and  they  need  not 
have  occurred  In  the  big.  rich,  and  sprawling 
Loe  Angeles  market.  There  are  many  ques- 
tions being  raised  about  the  way  the  two  pa- 
pers closed,  the  manner  in  which  the  news 
was  presented  in  the  two  survlv.ng  newspa- 
pers, who  possessed  all  the  facts  for  weeks 
and  no  mention  being  made  about  poiwlble 
sales  efforts. 


DELATH  OP  FORMER  SENATOR  OWEN 
BREWSTER.  OP  MAINE 

Mirs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Christmaa  Day.  December  25. 
1961,  a  former  Member  of  this  legislative 
body  passed  away.  Those  who  .served 
with  him  in  the  Senate  will  never  forget 
him.  for  he  made  a  very  deep  and  last- 
ing impression  with  his  service  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Without  doubt  he  was  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  leaders  ever  produced  by  the 
State  of  Maine.  Without  doubt  he  was 
a  man  truly  dedicated  to  his  country,  his 
State,  his  family  and  the  people  he 
represented. 

I  speak  of  the  late  Owen  Brewster,  of 
Dexter.  Maine,  with  whom  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  Congress  for  12 
years.  4  of  which  were  in  the  Senate. 
During  the  past  few  years,  the  friendship 
between  Dorothy  Brewster,  his  widow, 
and  Owen  Brewster  and  myself  grew  to 
greater  understanding  and  meaning — 
and  in  his  passing  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
lost  a  very  good  and  valued  friend. 

At  the  time  of  hia  death  I  expressed 
my  condolences  to  Mrs.  Brewster  and  the 
members  of  the  family,  and  I  do  so  apain 
today.  Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  the 
depth  of  my  feeling  was  in  the  fact  that  I 
made  a  hazardous  air  flight  to  Maine  in 


order  to  be  able  to  attend  the  funeral, 
with  the  plane  that  I  was  In  circling  over 
Bangor,  Maine,  for  3  hours  before  being 
able  to  land  in  the  thick  fog  and  low 
ceiim,'  that  closed  up  after  the  haz- 
ardous landing  almost  as  quickly  as  it 
opened  up  so  marginally  for  the  almost 
split-second-timing  landing. 

Many  appropriate  observations  have 
been  made  about  Owen  Brewster.  They 
have  beeii  plated  m  the  CciioiitssiuNAL 
Record  in  earlier  proceedings  of  the 
Hou.«e  of  Representatives.  There  is 
nathina:  of  stfjniflcance  that  I  ean  add  to 
what  has  already  been  ob.«;ervpd. 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  flne.st  piece 
as  y^t  wr.tten  alxjut  tl.e  latf  Oueii 
Biev,slcr  was  the  aiucle  wriUcn  by  that 
eminent  journalist.  John  Gould,  editor  of 
the  mast  fearless  newspaper  m  the  state 
of  Maine,  tlie  weekly  new.spap<r.  the  En- 
terprise, which  is  published  in  I.i.sbon 
Falls.  Maine. 

John  Gv-iuld  has  captured  the  charac- 
ter and  the  spirit  of  tlie  late  Owen 
Brewster  as  no  other  writer  or  .si-eaker 
has.  Fur  this  reiLson,  I  a.sk  unaiumou.s 
coi:.>ient  that  his  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Eli  It  rpM.se  b'^  placed  in  the  body 
of  tlie  Record  at  this  point,  and  I  invite 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wao  ordered  lu  be  i^rinted  in  the  Record, 
a,s  follows: 

.^'•l.^sT^.  M.MNE  -The  Chrls'm^s  jiuAslng 
of  senator  Owen  Brewster  {he  wa-s  btirii  .i. 
WaslKngloii  s  birthday)  was  (uKuwed  Liy  the 
due  "bitUttrit'S  auU  testimonials.  Ivut  »<irne- 
Ihlr.g  uf  the  mar.  s  gnat  lalei.'.  w.u*  lacking 
In  tiie  covfrap'!.  L>*'en  Brewster  waa  <i  jx.;i- 
tirUn.  In  the  truest  and  t>etter  rap»nin^'B  i«f 
the  Word,  and  waa  far  and  away  tne  keen- 
est. m(j«t  agile  ai.d  nvist  perceptive  mi:.d 
Ma.ne  has  had  in  U^ila  t^e'.d  In  this  centuxy 
Pcrhap.i  since  Jameo  C»    Biaine. 

He  had  his  enemies—  or  perhaps  It  Is 
kinder  to  say  tii(>«e  who  tt'.l  no  l^ve  for 
h..Ti  but  even  those  wh. >  least  admired  hlra 
had  respect  for  his  p>«jlltical  acvmiea.  Sln'-e 
he  was  graduated  from  B«jWdoln  College  In 
190W,  with  a  Harvird  law  degree  2  years  later 
his  life  was  devoted  to  Maine  politics,  and 
the  Uvea  and  affairs  of  every  Maine  citUen 
hive  been  a.Te:ted  by  his  pcUcles  and  ac- 
tions. 

After  some  local  Portland  offices  and  a 
turn  at  Augusta,  he  emerged  In  1924  as  a 
Rp^ub:ican  candidate  for  Oo^ernor  The 
era  was  leisurely  enough  Perclviil  Pixter 
Wtis  r'undlng  out  his  two  dignified  term.s. 
and  'be  status  quo  seenied  8«'cure.  BrewsV'.- 
li>fit  In  the  primaries.  But  he  called  for  a 
recount,  and  with  disarming  generosity  8U«- 
gf.ited  that  certain  votes  in  his  favor  had 
been  Illegally  cajit.  The  cnirt  igreed,  and 
Brewster  s  tt>tal  was  reduced.  Bit  then,  he 
argued.  If  these  votes  for  him  mu*t  be  thrown 
out,  then  certainly  these  other  v  nes  for  hl.s 
opponent  must  also  be  thrown  out.  The  rea- 
son, of  course,  was  precisely  the  same  reason 
already  agreed  to.  Brewster  was  declared  the 
winner,  and  he  went  on  to  two  temw  In 
Augtista. 

In  13»?1.  when  Knr.n-dy  v  'ps  In  IIIlnni.^ 
were  disputed,  national  Republican  leaders 
conferred  with  Owen  Brewster,  wlio  turned 
over  to  them  hl.s  file  of  1^24  events  l:i 
M.ime — the  ca-ses  Wf-re  almost   identical. 

But  what  B.'ewstcr  h.-id  d 'tie  in  Milne 
wasn't  done  In  Illinois.  The  natlonnl  leaders 
decided   t.>  sl^ep  on  their  rlsfhts. 

A  Dexter  man  lately  said  Senator  Brewster 
was  Uvtn«  up  on  the  hlU  and  not  doing  much 
now.  Little  did  Dexter,  seemingly,  k.r.  iw  t!se 
great  many  Interests  Brewster  kept  alive 
Hl3   I'liig  accumiiliitliin   of   political    ties,  and 


his  lawyer's  career  of  gathering  cllants.   left 

him  fully  us  busy  Ln  retirement  as  ever.  But 
ti«  was  well  aware  of  animosity  toward  him. 
and  he  knew  In  which  areas  he  could  appear 
to  help  a  cause  and  In  which  areas  he  would 
d  ■  better  to  remain  behind  the  scenes. 

A  typical  Instance  of  this  c«me  in  1961, 
wl.on  he  wanted  to  help  John  Beed's  cause 
I  ^lr  sheer  ariilimetlc  of  the  ballot  bos  was 
his  ii.i-ai  Frank  C<  nn  was  a  graduate  of 
Ba'e  .  Jvihn  Keed  w.'vs  a  graduate  of  the  Unl- 
\erai^y  uf  Maine  If  all  the  Bates  people 
voted  for  C'ffln  unU  all  the  Maine  peuplo 
V  tt'd  f  >r  Re'"d.  the  outcome  was  obviou.s 
This  culled  f' r  organization  and  direction 
Brewster  c  ime  de  wii  off  Zlon  Hill  with  the 
Idea.  I'l  it  In  motion,  and  went  back  up  on 
the  lil.l  He  proposed  that  there  was  one 
logUal  man  to  head  up  this — had  once  de- 
fe.iii^d  B.iTi'Ws  rfl.Aiion.i  were  not  well  ce- 
mented. In  li»e  end.  nf  course.  Barrows  be- 
r.mie  he. id  of  that  club,  the  organization 
w  i.s  efTected.  a:.d  the  election  proved  the 
pudding  Brewster  i.e\-er  publicly  seemed  In- 
volved—  and  as  a  Bowdoln  msn  he  naturally 
couldn't  care  less  atxsut  the  academic  Is- 
sues I'o  tilm  it  was  politics  and  be  played 
the  g:in.e  with  a  know-how  best  tested  by 
the  out<-ome. 

In  defeat,  he  li.id  a  lawyer-politician  at- 
tlt'ide,  g:\thcrid  his  forces  for  the  future. 
!i:;d  lild  plans.  Just  before  hit  passing  he 
was  w  irkm.^  on  an  expf).*^  of  Ma!ne  hirhway 
matter*;,  in'ilng  to  eml>arrase  Senator  Mtm- 
Kie  in  1964  TTils  was  like  him.  HU  Re- 
publK-.in  colleagues  were  hardly  yet  thinking 
at>.  vit  1962  At.d  al'h  "i^jh  he  Is  gone,  some 
of  th.e  mat«Tlril  ni'.d  argtimejits  he  prepared 
will  appear  In  1064— e\ en  if  the  clcctornto 
never  reci'snlzcs  them  as  such. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  wi.^h  to 
as.>ociale  myself  with  the  eloquent  words 
of  commendation  expressed  by  the  dla- 
tinKuished  .senior  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith!,  and  al.so  to  Join  with  her 
in  extending?  condolences  to  Dorothy 
Brewster,  who  is  a  close  personal  friend 
of  Mrs.  Mundt  and  my.self. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
Senator  Brewster,  as  did  Senator  Mai- 
GARET  Smith,  both  in  the  House  and  In 
the  Senate.  I  considered  him  a  very 
articulate  and  cfTcctive  representative. 
liot  only  of  Maine,  with  Its  many  dif- 
ferent interests  in  Washington,  but  also 
of  the  great  American  tradition.  Sen- 
ator Brewster  invariably  was  found  on 
the  pro-American  side  of  any  issue  in- 
volving the  .security,  safety,  or  progress 
of  the  country.  His  contributions  as  a 
public  servant  are  many. 

I  am  confident  that  his  memory  will 
l.ve  lonj.'.  not  only  in  Maine  but  through- 
cat  America.  As  a  Senator  and  as  a 
Representative  during  many  periods  of 
turbulence,  he  served  his  country  faith- 
fully and  well.  I  join  with  others  in 
mourning  his  passing. 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith  I  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota IMr.  Mundt]  in  paying  tribute  to 
Owen  Brewster.  Senator  Brewster  was 
for  many  years  a  valued  and  ccnscien- 
Uo\in  Member  of  this  body.  He  came 
to  the  Senate  at  the  same  time  I  did,  and 
I  wa.s  privileged  to  work  with  him  dur- 
iiiij  th.e  years  he  war  a  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

After  he  left  the  Senate,  he  was  most 
thoughtful  and  helpful  to  those  of  us 
who  remained  and  was  aiways  willing 
to  piive  us  the  kind  of  information  which, 
perhaps,  we  would  not  have  been  able  to 
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secure  otherwise,  by  reason  of  his  con- 
tacts with  the  outside  world.  When  I 
jay  "world,"  I  mean  "world,"  because  he 
knew  and  understood  the  situations 
which  existed  all  over  the  world.  He 
was  most  thoughtful  indeed,  and  his  re- 
lations with  his  fellow  Members  were 
friendly  and  kindly. 

I  join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Senator  Brewster. 


DEATH  OP  GOV.   DONALD  NUTTER, 
OF  MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  hour — 1  o'clock  p.m.,  Washington 
time.  11  o'clock  a.m..  mountain  time,  in 
the  chamber  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, in  the  State  Capitol,  in  Helena, 
Mont.,  services  will  be  conducted  in 
memory  of  our  late  Governor,  Donald 
Nutter.  Governor  Nutter  and  two  other 
State  ofHcials — the  State  commissioner 
for  agriculture,  Eklward  C.  Wren;  and 
the  Governor's  executive  secretary,  Den- 
nis B.  Gordon — along  with  the  crew  of 
a  Q-47  National  Guard  transport  plane, 
were  killed  on  Thursday  of  last  week. 
This  tragic  and  terrible  accident  oc- 
curred in  the  region  of  Stemple  Pass,  to 
the  north  of  Wolf  Creek  Canyon,  in 
Montana.  It  was  a  tragic  su;cident,  be- 
cause in  only  5  minutes  more  the  plane 
would  have  been  over  the  mountains  and 
on  its  way  to  its  destination  In  Cut  Bank, 
Mont. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mktcait]  and 
I  are  shocked,  grieved,  and  deeply  sorry 
that  Montana's  15th  Governor,  Donald 
G.  Nutter,  of  Sidney,  Mont.,  was  taken 
In  this  manner.  Governor  Nutter  was  a 
resident  of  Sidney,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Sidney  schools  and  of  Montana  State 
University  Law  School.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Maxine;  his  son  John,  age 
13;  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Anne  Nutter, 
of  Sidney. 

Governor  Nutter  had  a  distinguished 
war  record — serving  in  the  old  Army 
Air  Corps.  He  undertook  62  combat  mis- 
sions during  the  Second  World  War,  and 
served  for  13  months  in  the  China- 
Burma-India  theater. 

Dennis  B.  Gordon  was  the  Grovernor's 
executive  secretary. 

Edward  C.  Wren  was  the  State  com- 
missioner of  agriculture.  He  was  a  Cas- 
cade County  rancher  and  farmer,  and 
was  extremely  active  in  legislative  aoid 
farm  affairs.  Like  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr. 
Wren  is  survived  by  a  wife  and  family. 

The  pilot  of  the  plane,  Maj.  Clifford 
E.  Hanson,  was  formerly  of  Missoula. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  two  daughters. 
His  home  was  in  Great  Falls. 

The  copilot  of  the  plane,  Maj.  Joseph 
Devine,  was  originally  from  Iowa.  He 
leaves  a  wife  and  four  children.  He  also 
lived  in  Great  Falls. 

M.  Sgt.  C.  W.  Ballard,  another  Great 
Falls  man,  and  a  member  of  the  crew, 
was  a  member  of  the  Montana  All-State 
football  team  in  1940.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  one  son.  Marc. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  indeed  a  terrible 
loss  to  all  of  Montana.  We  cannot  find 
words  to  express  our  sorrow  over  It. 


It  is  true  that  so  far  as  the  Governor 
was  concerned,  he  and  I  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent political  parties.  But  I  can  say 
that  I  personally  always  found  the  Gov- 
ernor to  be  a  man  who  put  his  cards  on 
the  table.  One  always  knew  where  he 
stood;  there  was  never  any  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  about  the  positions 
which  our  late  Governor  took  on  any 
issues  during  his  term  in  office. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  my- 
self, I  wish  to  express  our  extreme  sorrow 
at  his  passing,  and  extend  our  con- 
dolences to  his  wife,  to  his  son,  and  to  his 
mother. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  express 
the  same  condolences  and  our  great  sor- 
row to  Mrs.  Wren  and  her  son,  to  Mrs. 
Gordon  and  her  children,  to  Mrs.  Han- 
son and  her  two  daughters,  to  Mrs. 
Devine  and  her  four  children,  and  to 
Mrs.  Ballard  and  her  son.  All  of  these 
outstanding  men  will  be  greatly  missed. 
May  their  souls  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  majority 
leader,  in  paying  tribute  to  our  State's 
late  Governor,  Donald  G.  Nutter,  and 
his  staff  and  the  fine  members  of  the 
crew  of  the  National  Guard  plane  who 
were  killed  in  the  accident  the  majority 
leader  has  described. 

I  have  known  Governor  Nutter  since 
he  was  a  basketball  referee  in  eastern 
Montana.  Everything  he  did,  he  did 
well.  He  is  still  remembered  as  one  of 
the  fairest  and  best  referees  ever  to  serve 
In  our  State. 

Governor  Nutter  had  a  wonderful  war 
record.  It  is  Ironic  that  after  all  the 
missions  he  had  flown  during  the  war, 
he  was  killed  in  an  air  accident  which 
could  have  been  avoided  if  only  a  few 
more  minutes  had  been  available. 

I  knew  Governor  Nutter  as  a  legis- 
lator, and  later  as  the  Governor.  I  re- 
garded him  at  all  times  as  my  friend. 
It  is  true  that  we  differed  in  our  political 
party  membership,  and  sometimes  in  our 
political  philosophy.  But  he  was  a  man 
of  Integrity,  who  always  fought  fear- 
lessly and  fairly  for  the  things  in  which 
he  believed;  and  he  was  always  friendly 
when  the  battles  were  over. 

It  is  a  great  tragedy  that  so  high  and 
distinguished  an  oflBcial  is  taken.  It  is 
a  most  serious  tragedy  to  his  family,  to 
oiu-  State,  and  to  Its  institutions. 

Lieutenant  Grovemor  Babcock  will 
carry  on,  however,  in  the  traditions  for 
which  Grovemor  Nutter  stood. 

I  join  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er in  extending  the  sincere  sjTnpathy  of 
Mrs.  Metcalf  and  myself  to  Mrs.  Nutter 
and  the  family,  to  Mrs.  Wren  and  the 
family,  to  Mrs.  Gordon  and  the  family, 
and  to  the  wives  and  families  of  the  crew 
of  the  plane — Major  Hanson,  Major  De- 
vine,  and  Sergeant  Ballard. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  we  could 
not  be  present  at  the  ceremony  today, 
which  began  a  few  minutes  ago  in  the 
house  of  representatives  chamber  in 
Helena,  Mont. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.      I  yield. 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  should  like  to 
join  the  Senators  from  Montana  in  ex- 
pressing our  grief  and  sorrow  at  the 
tragic  passing  of  the  late  Governor  Nut- 
ter, of  Montana.  I  have  not  been  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  Governor, 
although  I  have  met  him ;  but  I  am  aware 
of  his  outstanding  achievements  and  his 
contributions  to  sound,  constructive  gov- 
ernment. The  people  of  Idaho  have  pro- 
found respect  for  Governor  Nutter  and 
for  the  work  he  has  been  doing  during 
his  short  term  as  chief  executive. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Idaho,  I 
wish  to  extend  our  condolences  to  the 
State  of  Montana  and  its  people,  and 
also  to  express  our  ssmipathy  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's family. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  for  his  remarks  on  this 
occasion. 


CENSORSHIP  OP  SPEECHES  BY 
MILITARY  LEADERS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in 
yesterday's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  there  is  an  illuminating 
article,  written  by  Cecil  Holland,  setting 
forth  some  examples  of  censorship  of 
military  leaders'  speeches,  which  have 
been  developed  during  tiie  course  of  the 
present  hearings  before  the  special  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  much  of  this  un- 
fortunate controversy  could  have  been 
eliminated  if  there  had  been  a  require- 
ment that  censorship  policy  be  clearly 
defined  and  be  msule  a  matter  of  public 
record.  In  such  a  circumstance,  our 
military  speakers  would  know  what  the 
policy  was,  and  could  have  their 
speeches  drafted  accordingly.  More- 
over, if  the  publicly  announced  censor- 
ship policy  appeared  to  be  too  soft  or 
indecisive,  so  far  as  the  American  people 
are  concerned,  sufficient  pressure  could 
then  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  to  have  it 
changed  appropriately. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Holland's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Exact  Words   in  Censorship 
(By   CecU  Holland) 

(Censorship  as  practiced  in  the  Pentagon 
and  In  the  State  Department  has  come  un- 
der fire.  At  hearings  last  week  on  charges 
that  military  leaders  have  been  muzzled, 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  was  told  that  references  in 
speeches  to  communism  Oiften  were  toned 
down.  Adm.  Arlelgh  A.  Burke,  retired  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  testified  he  thought 
changes  made  in  many  of  his  speecheE  were 
capricious.  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  former 
Air  Force  chief,  described  them  as  unneces- 
sary. Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau,  clilef  of 
Army  research  and  development,  said  some 
of  the  changes  made  in  his  speeches  gave 
him  cause  for  wonder  about  the  motivation 
involved.  These  are  some  examples  of  the 
actual  blue  pencil  of  the  censors  at  work  on 
the  speeches  of  the  three  officers  as  pre- 
sented at  the  hearings.) 

Prom  drafts  of  Admiral  Burke's  speeches 
from  January   1,   1961,  to  Aug^ust  6,  1941. 

Original:  "The  Communista.  hcrwerer,  are 
not  going  to  abandon  their  relentless  drive 
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toward  world  empire  even  though  they  dare 
not  risk  the  Inevitable  retaliation  that  a 
nuclear  war  would  bring." 

Revlaed:  "Potential  aggreaaors.  however, 
cannot  be  expected  to  surrender  their  ob- 
jective* without  a  struggle  " 

Original  "Today  the  United  States  is  en- 
gaged In  a  grim  competition  with  an  alien 
philosophy  that  has  taken  over  whole  coun- 
tries without  firing  a  shot  That  Is  why 
the  only  real  way  to  Increase  the  strength 
of  our  Nation  la  to  strengthen  what  is  under 
attack — to   strengthen   the    Individual  ' 

Revised:  "Today,  as  In  the  past,  the  only 
real  way  to  Increase  the  strength  of  our 
Nation  Is  to  strengthen  what  Is  under  at- 
tack— to    strengthen    the    Individual  " 

Original:  'Challenge  of  communism — 
Communist  challenge — the  Conununlst 
threat." 

Revised  "Challenge  of  competing  Ideolo- 
gies— challenge — the  threat 

PYom  General  White's  speeches  from  Sep- 
tember 21,    1960.    to    April  25.    1961 

Original  "Since  the  Air  Forces  future  of- 
fensive and  defensive  missions,  aa  we  reach 
farther  out  Into  aerospace  " 

Revised  "Since  the  Air  Force's  future 
mlfwlons,  as  we  reach  farther  out  in  aerj- 
space  '■ 

Original  "Approximately  90  percent  of 
the  general   war   striking   power  " 

Revised  "A  very  large  percentage  at  the 
deterrent  power  ' 

Original  "These  same  forces  could  a!ao 
contribute  substantially  to  a  6:eneral  war 
efTort  ■ 

Revised  These  same  forces  could  also 
contribute  substantially  to  a  major  aggres- 
sion " 

Original  'The  Soviet  econamlc-miUtAry 
potential  Is  ijulded  by  a  reiflme  which  cai\ 
count  on  the  backing — however  unenthusl- 
astlc — of  the  Russian  people  In  addition 
the  Soviets  have  another  great  intangible 
resource  which  can  best  be  described  as  ijall 
They  are  showing  ever-lncreaalng  confi- 
dence— even  arrogance — In  their  military 
and  scientific  strength  and  g^rowth  of  their 
Influence,  spawned  and  perpetuated  In  bru- 
tal wars,  dedicated  to  the  mission  of  world 
revolution  — their  fervor  for  subversion  and 
force  makes  them  believe  that  Communist 
domination  of  the  world  \s  Inevitable  They 
are  further  strengthened  In  this  belief  by 
their  close  partnership  with  Communist 
China  " 

Revised  "Furthermore  In  any  revolution 
of  the  Communist  threat  we  cannot  disre- 
gard the  close  partnership  between  Soviet 
Ru.s8la   and   Conimunlst   China  " 

Original  "The  unquestionable  capacity  to 
repel   and   decisively  counter  any  attack  " 

Revised  "The  unquestionable  capciclty  to 
decisively  counter  any  attack" 

Original  "Weapon  systems  have  been  de- 
veloped t<3  overpower  either  ■ 

Revised  "Weapon  systems  have  been  de- 
veloped to  overcome  either" 

From  Oeneral  Trudeau's  speeches  covering 
the  period  from  August  1,  1961.  to  Decem- 
ber  8.    1961 

Original  "On  toward  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury— world   communism." 

Revised  On  toward  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury— Slno-Soviet  communism." 

Original  "There  are  voices  today  which 
whisper  that  the  vicious,  dangerous,  and 
false  doctrine  of  peaceful  coexistence  and 
expediency  "" 

Revised  "There  are  voices  today  which 
whisper  that  the  vicious,  dangerous,  and  false 
d<x;trlne  of  aggression  masquerading  as 
peaceful    coexistence   and   expediency   " 

Original  "If  the  Russians  can  mobilize 
1.000  scientists  and  a  billion  dollars  to  seize 
space,  we  must  equal  and  surpass  this  efTort 
or  loee  space  '" 

Revised  If  the  Russians  can  mobilize 
1.000  scientists  and  a   billion  dollars   to  try 


to  dominate  space,  we  must  equal  and  sur- 
pass  this   efTort   or  give  them   a  free   hand 

(Some  passages  were  deleted  tntlrely  and 
not  revised  or  deletion  was  suggested  Some 
examples  from  the  speeches  of  the  three 
oCncers  follow    \ 

Admiral  Burkes  speeches  One  speech 
dealing  with  the  destructive  forces  of  com- 
munism at  work  in  southeast  Asia  Africa 
and  Cuba   was  censored   in   Its  entirety 

Fur  Just  this  sort  of  free,  unrestricted 
thinking  has  produced  nn«t  of  the  remark- 
able accomplishments  thr<jughout  our  Na- 
tion's history  And  It  Is  precisely  this  kind 
of  free  discussion  of  aUternatlve  solutions 
to  our  problems  that  we  mrst  rely  on  for 
our    future    progress 

Oeneral  Whites  speeches  Current  Com- 
munist propaganda  to  the  world  concen- 
trates on  the  same  central  theme  which  it 
has  always  emphasized,  the  destruction  of 
capit<ULsm.  Colonialism,  and  Imperlullam 
But.  under  this  guise,  they  really  Intend 
the  destruction  nf  everything  which  does  not 
bend  to  their  will     •    •    • 

If  our  cold  war  efforts  fall,  armed  conflict 
coUid  occur  •  •  •  as  has  happened  In  the 
past  The  Korean  and  Taiwan  actions  are 
examples 

Furtherniore.  the  S<.jvlels  have  dem.in- 
strated  by  their  intensive  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  that  they  unquestion- 
ably seek  a  clear  military  lidvantage  over 
the  free  world  alliance  at  the  earliest  pxie- 
slble  date 

General  Trudeau"8  speeches  The  three 
sputnik  8;»telllte8  lend  substance  to  Com- 
munist claims  of  an  Intercontinental  bal- 
istlc  missile  and  their  lunar  probes  should 
clinch  them 


SHIPMENTS    OF    ARMS    TO    CUBA 

Mr    MILLER      Mr    President,    in   the 
January  26  edition  of   the  Des   Moines 
Register  there  is  an   interesting  article 
entitled  "Contain  Castro's  Cuba,"  writ- 
ten by  Mr   Walter  Lippmann      I  believe 
a  reading  of  this  article  would  be  helpful 
in     evaluating     this     thorny     problem 
However,  I  should  point  out  that  I  must 
disagree  with  Mr.  Lippmanns  statement 
that  we  cannot  blockade  Cuba      We  can. 
Mr.  President.     For  a  year  and  a  half  I 
have  been  advocating  that  we  do  so.  in 
sofar  as  war  materiel  is  concerned      Our 
policy  should  be;    "No  -war   materiel  in 
and    no   war   materiel    out."    permittins 
trade  with  other  nations  on  other  items 
as  the  policy  of  those  nations  dictates 
I  think  it  is  very  shortsighted  to  have 
permitted  50,000  tons  of  war  materiel  to 
be  shipped  into  Cuba  already,  thus  plac- 
ing those  Cubans  who  might  wish  to  rise 
up  against  their  Communist  dictator  m 
in  the  same  position  as  that  of  the  Hun- 
garian patriots  who  could  not  beat  ofT 
tanks  with  sticks      How  long  must  this 
be  permitted  to  continue,  Mr  President' 
Are  we  to   sit  idly  by   while  more   war 
goods  are  .^hipped  in,   for  eventual   re- 
shipment  to  support  Castro-type  upris- 
ings in  other  Latin  American  countries:' 
Are  we   to  sit  idly  by   until   th»-   threat 
posed  against  this  country  by  Migs  and 
mi.ssiles  with  nuclear  warhf  ads  bt'come.s 
so  unbearable  as  to  require  direct  inter- 
vention as  a  matter  of  .self-pre.serv.ttion'' 
Mr.  Lippmanns  containment  by  surveil- 
lance suggestion  would,   I   fear,   merely 
lead  to  the  very  situation  of  direct  inter- 
vention which  he  so  pt-rsuasively  argues 
against  at  this  time 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Lippmanns  arti-Ie  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as    follows: 

Contain    Casteo's   Cuba 
I  By  Walter  Llppnniann) 

W\sHiN0TON.  DC — The  Conference  of 
American  Foreign  Ministers  In  Uruguay  baa 
not  concluded  lU  work  as  this  article  la  writ- 
ten But  It  Is  not  too  soon  to  aay  that  there 
is  being  created  an  artificial  and  misleading 
standard  by  which  to  Judge  what  la  going  on. 
Much  too  often  the  issues  at  Piinta  del  Este 
are  treated  In  terms  of  the  United  States 
winning  or  losing  If  the  condemnation  of 
Fidel  Castro  is  very  severe  and  la  accom- 
panied by  an  all-around  rupture  of  diplo- 
matic relations  and  of  trade  relations,  we 
win.  anything  less  than  thla  la  something  of 
a  defeat 

This,  I  believe.  Is  much  too  simple  a  view 
of  an  extremely  dlfllcult  problem.  The  prob- 
lem Is  how  Ui  contain  and  laolate  Castro's 
revolutionary  Interventions,  how  to  turn  the 
Cuban  Government  from  Ita  attempt  to  be- 
come a  full  satellite  of  Moscow,  bow  to  con- 
vert It  Into  a  good  and  reliable  member  of 
the  hemispheric  system 

sT«oNG  woaos  can't  btop  rr 
This  will  not  be  done  by  strong  words  In 
a  resolution  Strong  words  nerer  stop  any 
revolution  Almost  certainly  It  cannot  be 
done  by  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  In 
this  hemisphere  The  more  Cuba  becomes 
a  part  of  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  system, 
the  more  It  will  use  their  channels  to  other 
states 

It  cannot  be  done  by  a  general  trade  em- 
bargo For  80  percent  of  Cuba's  trade  Is 
now  with  the  Communist  bloc  and  the  rest 
Is  with  Mexico.  Canada,  and  Weatem  Ku* 
rojM-  Cuba's  trade  with  the  other  Ameri- 
can states  is  negligible  Caatro.  we  must 
remember.  Is  not  nearly  so  dependent  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  was  Raiael  TruJlUo 
There  Is  no  good  reason  for  crying  out 
th.it  we  have  been  defeated  because  the 
biggest  countries  In  South  America  will  not 
vole  for  sanctions  that  would  make  big 
headlines  In  the  United  Statea  but  could 
have  no  substantial  and  declalve  effect  on 
Castro  s  regime  What  can  be  done  that  la 
worth  doing"* 

A  BASIS  rot  coNTAiifMKirr 
The  first  thing  to  do  la.  aa  Braall  and  Ar- 
gentina have  been  arguing,  to  lay  a  sound 
Juridical  basis  for  the  containment  of  Cas- 
tro Existing  hemisphere  law  waa  drafted 
by  men  who  were  thinking  of  World  War  II. 
They  were  thinking  of  the  threat  which  had 
been  p<ised  of  a  Nazi  or  Faaclat  conquest  of 
South  America 

If  that  were  the  present  danger.  If  there 
were  real  danger  of  a  Soviet  military  esUb- 
U^iment  In  Cuba,  those  old  treaties  would 
still  be  quite  useful  But  the  existing  law 
Is  not  directed  accurately  against  the  meth- 
(xls  of  the  cold  war 

There  Is  every  reason  to  think  that  we  can 
Work  out  with  the  assistance  of  the  big 
South  American  countries  a  statement  of 
hemispheric  law  which  fits  the  problem  of 
Castro 

ESTABLISHING    SraVDLLAKCK 

With  a  law  amplified  and  elarliled.  we  can 
move  with  general  consent  to  organize  Inter- 
Amerlcan  machinery,  in  which  we  would  take 
an  active  part,  to  expose  and  counter  Castro's 
.igents  In  this  hemisphere. 

Moreover,  while  we  cannot  blockade  Cuba, 
■At>  can  establish  surveillance  by  sea  and  air 
aiKl.  without  vlol.itlng  Cuban  airspace,  we 
cin  keep  close  watch  on  the  military  situa- 
tion for  signs  of  actl\e  Soviet  Intervention 

I'his  is  a  general  policy  ol  containment, 
r>atiently  per.slstently,  and  acUTely  admin- 
istered There  Is  one  alternative  to  it.  That 
WiVild    be-    for    the    United  State*  to  occupy 
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Cuba,  overthrow  Caatro.  and  set  up  a  Cuban 
Government  that  we  like. 

WarNOlNO    HANDS 

Ttiere  are  many  among  us  who  favor  doing 
this  If  It  were  done,  there  would  at  first 
be  very  considerable  rejoicing  and  enthu- 
sUusm  among  those  who  do  not  look  beyond 
the  excitement  of  the  moment. 

Once  when  the  church  bells  were  ringing 
In  I/ondon  to  celebrate  the  beginning  of  a 
war.  a  statesman  who  had  opposed  the  war 
said,  "Tod.iy  they  are  ringing  the  bells.  To- 
morrow they  will  be  wringing  their  hands." 

A  US  occupation  of  Cuba  would  have 
e:;ormous  and  far-reaching  consequences. 
Although  there  nre  people  who  afTect  to  think 
that  there  l.s  no  such  thing  as  the  opinion 
of  mankind,  or  that  a  decent  respect  for  it 
Is  unmanly,  the  uproar  around  the  world 
would  be  tremendous. 

IT    WOULD    BE    SMASHED 

The  Inter -American  system  would  be 
smashed.  Whatever  happened  to  Castro 
himself  In  Cuba,  C;«£troism,  fused  with  antl- 
Yankeelsm.  would  rage  tliroughout  the 
hemisphere.  And  we.  In  the  meantime, 
wovild  have  entangled  ourselves  In  a  guerrilla 
war  nourished  from  outalde  Cuba. 

It  would  be  like  the  Biitl.sh  war  In  Malaya, 
like  the  French  wars  In  Indochina  and  In 
Algeria.  There  Is  no  reasonable  ground  for 
thinking  that  Intervention  In  Cuba  could 
be  a  short,  sw'fi,  and  clean-cut  operation. 
It  could  not  be. 

Believing  this,  believing  that  Intervention 
would  be  a  calamity.  I  can  see  no  alterna- 
tive to  a  p<j!lcy  of  vigorous  and  alert  con- 
tainment 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  AND  THE 
KENNEDY  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
January  20  issue  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  the  lead  editorial,  in  com- 
menting on  some  of  the  speechmaking  at 
the  recent  Democratic  rally  here  In 
Washington,  deftly  points  out  how  read- 
ily the  President  follows  the  example  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  where  it  will  suit  the 
purposes  of  the  New  Frontier  and  how 
readily  Thomas  Jefferson  will  be  ignored 
when  to  do  so  will  also  serve  those  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unmentionable 

Tlie  speechmaking  at  Saturday  night's 
Demi^ratlc  rally  was  In  the  best  partisan 
tradition.  The  past  was  reviewed  with  pride 
and  the  future  appraised  with  hope.  If  the 
political  opposition  ever  did  anything  worth- 
while. It  evidently  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
Dem^xrratlc  orators.  After  all,  the  party 
faithful  had  not  shelled  out  |100  a  plate  to 
heir  about  the  virtues,  If  any.  of  the  G.OP. 

We  were  especially  Interested  In  the  re- 
niiu-ks  of  President  Kennedy.  He  linked  the 
major  programs  of  his  administration  with 
those  of  former  Democratic  Presidents — 
Woodruw  Wilson,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and 
Harry  Truman.  He  also  remarked  that  In 
determining  Uiat  tlie  United  States  will  not 
be  stoond  In  space,  we  follow  Thomtw  Jef- 
fers«)n  who  sent  Lewis  and  Clark  to  explore 
the  Northwest. 

The  President,  however,  did  not  allude  to 
other  areas  In  which  his  administration,  as 
well  as  those  that  preceded  It,  would  have 
no  desire  to  follow  Thomas  Jefferson.  Par- 
ticularly, we  have  In  mind  a  Jeflerson  state- 
ment as  quoted  by  C  Northcote  Parkinson  In 


hla  Uttle  book.  "Itie  Law  and  the  ProfitB." 
Mr.  Jefferson  commented,  aa  follows: 

"I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
Important  virtues,  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  of  dangers  to  be  feared.  •  •  •  To 
preserve  our  Independence,  we  must  not  let 
our  rulers  load  ua  with  public  debt.  •  •  * 
We  must  make  our  choice  between  economy 
and  liberty  or  profusion  and  servitude. 

"If  we  run  into  such  debts,  we  must  be 
taxed  in  our  meat  and  drink,  in  our  neces- 
sities and  comforts.  In  our  labor  and  In  our 
amusements.  •  •  •  If  we  can  prevent  the 
Government  from  wasting  the  labor  of  the 
people,  under  the  pretense  of  caring  for  them, 
they  will  be  happy.  ' 

Naturally,  while  ringing  Thomas  Jefferson 
Into  the  act.  there  would  be  no  Inclination 
to  mention  his  views  on  economy  by  spokes- 
men for  an  administration  which  Is  urging 
Congress  to  raise  the  national  debt  celling 
above  the  $300  billion  mark. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  PRESI- 
DENT KENNEDY'S  COUNCIL  OF 
ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
day's issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
the  lead  editorial,  entitled  "Political 
Magic,"  makes  some  very  cogent  obser- 
vations regarding  the  First  Annual  Re- 
port of  President  Kennedys  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  pointing  out  the  pit- 
falls that  can  ejfist  in  a  report  which 
deals  rather  loosely  with  such  terms  as 
"productivity,"  "unemployment,"'  and 
"gross  national  product." 

One  of  the  most  surprising  matters 
pointed  out  in  this  most  excellent  edi- 
torial is  the  fact  that  in  commenting 
on  gross  national  product  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  includes  Government 
spending  as  a  part  of  the  total  output, 
rather  than  taking  into  account  only 
nongovernmental  spending. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Political  Magic 

Economic  Jargon  can  be  confusing  at  best, 
but  In  the  mouths  of  Government  economists 
It  Is  sometimes  something  far  more  serious. 
Mere  words  become  shibboleths,  and  the 
shibboleths  become  the  exctise  for  policies 
of    the    most    far-reaching    consequences. 

The  current  case  In  point  is  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  President  Kennedy's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advleers,  wherein  repeated 
reference  Is  made  to  terms  like  "productiv- 
ity." "unemployment,"  and  "gross  national 
product."  Though  each  Is  an  extremly  slip- 
pery concept,  the  economic  advisers  are  quite 
prepared  to  use  them  glibly,  with  too  little 
examination  of  their  meaning. 

They  muse,  for  example,  about  the  vir- 
tues of  rising  productivity.  And  they  sug- 
gest, as  a  guide  for  nonlnflatlonary  wage 
behavior,  that  wage  Increases  in  each  in- 
dustry not  exceed  the  trend  rate  of  produc- 
tivity   increases    in   industry   in   general. 

That  is  all  very  nice,  perhaps.  But  what 
Is  productivity?  The  advisers  give  the  usual 
definition,  "output  per  man-hour."  Only  in 
the  most  oblique  way  do  they  even  hint  that 
productivity  rises  as  a  result  of  more  and 
better  equipment  for  workers  to  work  with. 
That  Is,  as  a  result  of  the  Increasingly  cost- 
ly capital  Investment  of  management. 

Yet  this  Is  the  very  key  to  productivity. 
It  is  certainly  misleading,  to  say  the  least, 
to  talk  about  rising  Industrial  productivity 
and  rising  industrial  wages  as  though  they 


were  all  mainly  the  outcome  of  extra  intel- 
lectual or  physical  effort  put  out  by  work- 
ers. The  Government  would  do  better  to 
refrain  from  devising  national  policy 
"guides"  based  on  this  kind  of  mieappre- 
hension. 

A  much  more  direct  "trigger"  of  Govern- 
ment action  is  the  unemployment  rate.  The 
economic  advisers  spend  some  time  making 
clear  that  they  are  against  Involuntary  un- 
employment— do  they  think  anyone  Is  for 
It?  And  somewhere  along  the  line  they 
seem  to  admit  that  xinemployment  is  a  far 
more  complex  phenomenon  that  the  official 
figures  would  indicate.  In  hiunan  as  w^ell 
as  economic  terms,  for  instance,  it  makes  a 
good  deal  of  difference  whether  the  unem- 
ployed person  is  a  housewife  with  a  work- 
ing husband  or  a  man  who  has  been  the 
family's  sole  8up>port. 

Yet,  despite  the  inadequacy  and  sometimes 
perversity  of  the  unemployment  measuring 
sticks,  the  economic  advisers  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  accepting  and  using  the  percentage 
rates.  Given  a  specified  rise  In  the  rate, 
they  want  the  President  empowered  to  pour 
out  fresh  billions  of  Federal  spending  on 
public  works.  Whatever  one  thinks  of  this 
dole  approach,  it  seems  strange  to  make  the 
official  unemployment  figure  the  trigger  for 
massive  Government  interrentlon  without 
first  trying  to  develop  an  accurate  measure  of 
actual  unemployment. 

But  perhaps  the  welrdeat  sliibboleth  is  a 
good  old  gross  national  product.  It  Is  truly 
wonderful  what  semantic  tricks  Government 
economists  can  play  with  this  supposed 
measure  of  the  Nation's  total  output  of  goods 
and  services.  For  one  thing,  they  can  show 
you  that  Federal  outlays  are  stationary  or 
even  declining — as  a  percentage  of  GNP — 
when  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
they  are  increasing  hugely. 

One  reason  the  GNP  lends  Itself  so  shame- 
lessly to  such  verbal  legerdemain  is  that  It 
includes  Government  spending  as  part  of 
total  output.  Since  moet  Government  spend- 
ing is  nonproductive,  that  is  an  erroneous 
device,  but  it  makes  things  easier  for  eco- 
nomic advisers.  Let  Govemmeut  spending 
increase,  and  they  can  point  to  a  rising  GNP 
and  hence — presto — economic  growth. 

Nowhere  in  this  report  Is  there  a  candid 
recognition  of  the  crux  of  the  matter:  that 
this  rapidly  growing  burden  of  Government 
is  pressing  ever  more  heavily  on  the  Nation's 
real  growth  potential.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  assured  that  much,  much  more  public 
investment  Is  needed  to  spur  economic 
growth. 

Thvis  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
sometimes  subtly  and  sometimes  not,  are 
making  a  major  pitch  fw  an  extensive  fur- 
ther nationalization  of  American  life.  It  is 
perhaps  their  privilege  to  make  that  plea, 
though  their  adroit  mantpulation  of  slippery 
semantics  is  open  to  question. 

"What  at  least  seems  cletir  from  this  first 
report  Is  that  if  the  President's  advisers  are 
no  economic  magicians,  they  are  nonetheless 
highly  skilled  political  economists. 


PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OF  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  some  naive  and  superficial  analy- 
ses, President  Kennedy  has  pulled  off  a 
master  stroke  of  political  strategy 
against  the  Republicans  in  the  matter 
of  his  proposed  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs.  One  idea  seems  to  be  that  if 
one  is  against  establishing  a  new  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  he  Is  against 
cities.  Another  is  that  Inasanuch  as  the 
President  has  further  proposed  to  name 
Dr.  Robert  Weaver,  a  Nepro.  to  the  new 
C£^inet  post,  when  and  if  It  should  be 
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established,  a  stand  against  establishing 
a  new  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  Is  a 
stand  against  Negroes. 

Ideas  such  as  this  reveal  a  low  regard 
for  the  intelligence  of  city  voters,  and 
particularly  of  Negroes,  coupled  with 
a  purpose  to  use  these  groups  as  a  po- 
litical football.  Before  the  master  strok- 
ers  in  the  White  House  brag  atwut  the 
ttreat  victory  they  think  they  have  won. 
they  ought  to  reflect  on  the  damage  such 
strategy  causes  to  the  unity  of  our  peo- 
ple— a  unity  so  necessary  In  our  fight 
against  communism.  They  will  discover, 
moreover,  that  master  strokes  such  as 
this  result  in  a  loss  of  respect  for  the 
Democratic  Party  among  the  American 
people  The  voters  of  the  big  cities  are 
intelligent  enough  to  recognize  a  phony 
political  maneuver.  So  are  the  Negroes, 
who.  having  been  fooled  by  promises  of 
legislative  action  on  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, are  not  about  to  be  fooled  on  this 
one.  They  know  that  five  Republican 
Senators,  myself  Included,  spoke  in 
favor  of  Dr  Weavers  nomination  to  be 
Housing  Administrator.  And  they  will 
know,  therefore,  that  l>ecau.se  .some  of 
us.  myself  included,  are  opposed  to  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  opposed  to  Dr  Weaver, 
much  less  to  Negroes. 

Lest  the  merits  of  this  controversy  be 
lost  altogether,  I  would  hope  that  the 
President  might  read  the  statement  of 
the  Reverend  Robert  G  Howe.s.  bi.shop  s 
representative  for  community  relations. 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Worcester.  Mass  .  ap- 
pearing at  pages  201  to  203  of  the  hear- 
ings report  on  legislation  proposing  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 
before  the  Fenate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Reverend  Howes  had 
this  to  say: 

I.  too.  deplore  the  ravages  of  uncoordi- 
nated planning  in  our  metropolitan  areas  I. 
too.  concur  that  some  aort  of  Federal  action 
might  help  remedy  the  situation.  Olven  a 
valid  end.  though,  I  wonder  If  there  is  not 
a  danger  in  attaching  a  kind  of  extra  legem 
sacroeancti.ess  t.i  a  particular  means  ad- 
vanced purportedly  to  achieve  that  end  I 
would  hate,  for  Instance,  to  suppose  that  one 
cannot  rise  to  explore  these  proposals  further 
without  bringing  down  on  one's  head  the  ac- 
cusation of  being  against  cities  I  would 
hope  the  suggestions  now  before  you  have 
not  already  attained  a  status  like  that  of 
motherhood  which  only  fools  question. 

Father  Howes  then  went  on  to  develop 
some  points  and  questions  which  make 
it  clear  that  the  Presidents  proposal 
would  not  result  In  a  balanced,  overall 
awareness  of  our  metropolitan  problems, 
of  which  we  are  In  need. 

Esewhere  In  today's  Congrcssional 
Record  appears  my  speech  in  New 
Orleans  on  January  23.  the  day  before 
the  House  Rules  Committee  acted  to  kill 
the  President's  proposed  bill  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs.  At  the 
time  this  speech  was  given.  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  what  action  the  Rules 
Committee  might  take  respecting  this 
bill,  and  my  reasons  for  being  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  were  as  sincere  then  as 
they  are  now  after  the  various  side  is- 
sues of  partisan  politics  and  racism  have 
been  injected  by  the  proponents  I  might 
add.  Mr  President,  that  my  position 
rests  on  the  merits  and  not  on  .side  is.sues 


developed  by  those  who  are  afraid  to  rest 
their  case  on  its  merits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  In- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  appearing  in  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post  by  Mr.  Jack  Bell,  of  the  As- 
sociated Press,  which  sets  forth  the  re- 
action of  Mr  Louis  Lautier.  Negro 
special  as.sistant  to  the  National  Repub- 
lican Chairman,  pointing  out  how  Mr 
Weaver  is  being  u.sed  as  a  pawn  in  the 
political  che.ss  game  which  the  propo- 
nents of  the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
are  now  playing 

In  the  January  27  edition  of  the  Wash- 
in 'ton  Evening  Star  is  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  situation  entitled  "A 
Slick  Political  Operation."  written  by  Mr 
G'uld  Lincoln,  and  I  £usk  unanimous 
const-nt  that  Mr.  Lincoln  .s  column  be 
printed  m  the  Re'^ord 

.Another  keen  analysis  appeared  in  the 
January  26  edition  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  this  one  written  by  Mr 
William  ."^  White,  entitled  'Gamesman- 
ship on  Urban  I.ssue,'  which  shows  the 
weakness  of  the  merits  of  this  propo.sal 
I  a.sk  unanimou.s  con.sent  that  Mr 
Whites  article  be  printed  in  the  Rcord. 

I  al.so  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  January  25  edition  of  the 
Siou.x  City  Journal,  pointing  out  that 
one  of  the  likely  byproducts  of  a  new 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  would  be 
the  further  dilution  of  local  govern- 
ment powers  and  the  creation  of  a  more 
hiKhly  centralized  Federal  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  tx*  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows 
!Frnm   th*-  W.ujhlngton   Pi«t.  Jan     28    196',i! 

OOP      ^EiS      POLmCS      ON      t'EBAN      DEPARTMENT 

I  By  Jack  Bel;  i 

Some  Republicans  took  a  Htal^s  rights 
p<j8ltlon  yesterday  In  cuutliiued  op[Kj»Uion 
to  President  Kennedys  prop<j8al  f')r  an  Urban 
Affairs  Department  and  one  accu.sed  the 
Chief  Executive  of  gutter  fx)lltlcs 

Senate  Mln'.Tlty  Loader  Everett  M  Dirk- 
sen,  of  lUlnol!*.  Indicated  In  an  interview  iliat 
Republican  leaders  will  contend  that  the 
establishment  of  any  such  department  would 
Invite  cities  to  bypa.-s  the  States  In  dealing 
with    the   Federal    Government 

'  Do  we  want  to  set  up  a  department  fur 
direct  dealings  between  Washlntrton  and  the 
municipalities,  which  are  iuljuncts  of  the 
States'*"  he  asked 

He  answered  his  own  question  by  saying 
he  doesn't   believe   this  would   t)e   wise 

Dirk-sen  said  he  dL>e.«n  t  believe  that  Mr 
Kennedy  ha.s  succeeded  In  putting  the  Re- 
pubUcaixs  on  a  political  spot  by  announcing 
that  If  a  new  department  Ls  created  he  will 
appc)lnt  Huising  Administrator  Robert  C 
Weaver  to  head  u  u.s  the  first  .Neuro  C'ubli.e' 
member 

Mr  Kennedy  t.xilt  this  course  after  blam- 
ing the  Republlcan-s  for  a  Himse  Rules  Com- 
mittee vote  shelving  legislation  tu-treate  the 
department  I-^ve  Republicans  Joined  with 
four  Southern  Democrats  In  a  9  6  vote 
against    «endirig    the    measure    to    the    Hou.<Mf 

fl'Kjf 

The  President  reiuted  qulcklv  bv  announc- 
ing he  w  lUkl  set  up  the  new  Depirlment  bv 
Executive  order  which  is  subject  to  veto 
by  either  branch  of  (ingress 

Mr  Kennedvs  course  wa.s  de.srribed  b\ 
l.ouis  I  autlor  Negro  spedai  a."islat.«nt  to  the 
Republican  National  Chairman,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  ^.;utter  politics  '  Lautier  said  in 
a  sf.itement  th.it  Weaver  ii  mfreiy  mi  r  - 
h.ippy    pawn     in     a    political    che%s    game    ' 


"The  Republican  vote  In  th«  Houa*  Rulw 
Committee  not  to  send  the  bill  to  tha  Houae 
flour  was  based  on  the  demaiita  of  the  Issue." 
be  sAld  "The  bill  was  a  fraud — It  would  not 
solve  the  problems  of  urban  communities 
but  would  create  a  large  and  sprawling 
bureaucracy  " 

Lautier  said  political  maneuvering  by  the 
President  Is  aimed  at  throwing  up  a  smoke- 
screen to  "hide  the  failure  of  President 
Kennedy  to  keep  Democratic  platform  and 
candidate  Kennedy's  campaign  [M-omises  to 
ban  racial  discrimination  in  federally  as- 
sisted housing" 

Mr  Kennedy  has  delayed  Issuing  any  such 
order  until  what  he  said  would  b«  the  proper 
time 

Not  all  Republicans  are  expected  to  go 
along  with  Disk.^en  and  House  Minority 
Leader  Chasx-es  A  Haixsck,  of  Indiana,  in 
their  opposition  to  the  reorganization  plan. 

Senator  Jacos  K  JAvrra.  Republican,  from 
New  'Vork.  among  others,  has  said  be  favors 
creation  of  a  new  Urban  Department. 


i  Front   the  Washington  Star.  Jan    27,    1M2| 
The  PoLmcAL  Mnx 
I  By  Ouuld  Lincoln) 

A    SLICK    POLJTTCAL    OnaATIOM 

President  Kennedy's  political  strategy  to 
get  a  yes-or-no  vote  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  on  his  proposal 
to  create  a  new  I>partment  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing  is  likely  to  bring  such  a  result, 
especially  In  the  House  But  at  the  same 
time  It  raises  a  question  good  government 
ver'ua  politics  The  issue  Is  whether  the 
Federal  Ciovernment  should  take  over  more 
ai'.d  more  functions  and  activities  which 
properly  are  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  local  and  State  governments  Aside  from 
this  there  Is  the  President's  spparent  de- 
termination to  Ignore  Congress  and  Its  legl."- 
lati-.e  prr>ce88e8  If  necessary  to  get  his  will  In 
the  creation  of  a  Government  Department 
wh<j«e  hetid  will  have  Cabinet  status — a  new 
Department  which  eventually  will  go  far 
l)eyi>nd  the  matters  of  housing  and  urban 
renewal  recommended  in  the  administra- 
tions bill  The  House  Rules  Committee 
tabled  the  measure  Wednesday  by  a  vote 
of  .)  to  a  denying  It  consideration  by  the 
Hou.se  unless  through  a  petition  signed  by 
218   Members  or  on  a  Calendar  Wednesday 

Creation  of  the  proposed  Department  not 
only  would  bring  about  the  appointment  of 
undersecretaries.  assUtant  secretaries  and  a 
large  number  of  lesser  employees,  fattening 
the  .ilready  huge  Federal  payroll,  but  it 
ni.ght  put  the  Federal  Government  In  posl- 
tli  n  to  tackle  and  control  through  Federal 
app.'opriation  I  tr.msportatlon.  policing  anl 
many  >ther  matters  now  reserved  to  local 
go\ernments 

TAcrii  against  oor 
It  wa-s  entirely  clear  from  the  President's 
statements  In  his  Wednesday  afternoon  press 
conference,  after  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tees action  that  he  hoped  to  put  at  a  dis- 
advantage the  Republicans  who  avowedly  are 
seeking  to  Increase  their  votes  In  the  big 
metrop<jlltan  centers  and  regain  some  of  the 
Negro  vote  which  in  recent  years  has  gone 
overwhelmingly  Democratic.  For  the  Presi- 
dent apparently  believes  that  the  popula- 
tions of  the  cities,  as  well  as  their  mayors 
and  other  elected  ofnclals.  will  be  glad  to 
turn  o\,er  to  the  Federal  Ooveriunent  some 
of  the  problems  that  burden  them  today 
Further  he  announced  at  his  press  confer- 
ence he  Intended  U)  appoint  a  Negro.  Robert 
WeH%er  head  of  all  the  Federal  bovuing 
a..'eniMes  If  nnd  when  he  is  able  to  set  up 
tlie  new  Department  Mr.  Weaver  thus 
would  become  the  first  of  hla  r^ee  to  hold 
f>i!l  Cabinet  office  another  evidence  of  the 
K-t.nedy  administration's  desire  to  give  rec- 
ogn.tloit   to   Negroes. 
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Whether  the  President  can  get  away  with 
his  maneuver  to  bypass  the  House  Rules 
Committee  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Re- 
publicans In  the  House  have  been  pretty 
solidly  opposed  to  creation  of  the  new  De- 
partment on  the  ground  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  further  extend  Its 
bureaucracy  over  the  afTalrs  of  the  people 
and  concentrate  all  forms  of  government  in 
Washington,  the  National  Capital.  Also 
they  are  not  Inclined  to  be  Impressed  by  the 
prijmlsed  appointment  of  a  Negro  to  Cab- 
inet  office 

Tliey  contend  that  the  President,  If  he 
deplred.  could  do  much  more  for  the  exten- 
sion of  civil  rights,  so  far  as  the  Negroes  and 
other  minorities  are  concerned,  by  really 
pressing  for  enactment  of  further  and 
stronger  civil  rights  legislation.  They  Join 
with  certain  liberal  Democrats  In  saying  that 
Mr  Kennedy  has  been  treading  lightly  In  the 
matter  of  such  legislation. 

In  addition,  they  point  out  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  when  organizing  his  Cabinet, 
offered  the  Office  of  Postmaster  General  to 
Negro  Representative  Wilxjau  L.  Dawson,  of 
Chicago,  who,  for  reasons  of  his  own.  declined 
and  stayed  on  In  the  House. 

defeat  possible 

At  the  present  writing.  It  appears  the 
President  niay  lose  his  fight  In  House  or 
Senate  or  lx>th  Admittedly  the  vote  may  be 
close.  When  the  President  has  submitted 
his  reorganization  plan  for  a  Department  of 
Urban  AHalrs.  It  will  remain  before  Congress 
and  automatically  establish  the  new  Depart- 
ment, unless  it  lii  vetoed  by  a  majority  vote 
In  one  of  the  Houses  of  Congress  within  60 
days. 

When  former  President  Elsenhower  sent 
to  Congress  his  proposal  for  creation  of  the 
newest  Federal  Government  Department — 
that  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — It 
was  followed  by  a  bill  for  creation  of  such  a 
Department  Congress  acted  promptly  and 
passed  the  bill.  lUe  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, faced  with  defeat  In  the  House  Rules 
Committee  and  a  possible  lengthy  filibuster 
in  the  Senate.  dlf.carded  the  Idea  of  pressing 
for  favorable  action  In  Congress  and  decided 
to  take  the  chance  of  a  veto  of  the  new  De- 
partment. The  House  Rules  Committee 
divided  in  Its  vote  to  table  the  administra- 
tion's bill  for  the  new  Department,  five  Re- 
publicans and  four  Democrats  to  six  Demo- 
crats supporting  the  bill.  The  committee  is 
composed  of  10  Democrats  and  5  Republicans 

The  Democrats  are  doing  their  best  to 
make  It  appear  that  the  Republicans  are 
opposing  the  creation  of  the  Urban  Affairs 
I>epartment  in  order  to  prevent  appoint- 
ment of  a  Negro  to  the  Cabinet.  It  Is  a  slick 
move  and  likely  to  be  so  recognized.  As  al- 
ready stated,  the  President,  when  he  first 
picked  his  Cabinet,  olTered  a  place  to  a  Ne- 
gro The  appointment  didn't  stick.  At  that 
time.  It  was  suggested  In  some  quarters  that 
the  whole  operation  was  carried  out  with 
tongue  in  cheek. 

I  From  the  Evening  Star.  Jan    28.   1962 1 
Gamesmanship    oh    Urban    Issi'e — Kennedy 
Tactics   Expxcted  To  Kmbarrass   Repttbli- 
CANS  More  Than  Demockats 

(By  William  S.  White) 

A  bit  of  old-fa5hioned  dcwnestlc  ix)lltlcal 
gamesmanship — an  unfamiliar  thing  In 
Washington  for  mtiny  months  because  of  the 
Iron  pressures  of  endless  foreign  crises — has 
raised  Its  head. 

No  one  is  altogether  sorry;  life  has  been 
far  too  grim  around  here  for  a  long  time. 

This  Is  tlie  central  meaning  of  President 
Kennedy's  proposal  to  create  a  Cabinet  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  by 
Executive  order,  and  so  bypass  a  resisting  Re- 
publican-southern Democratic  coalition  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Four  deep  southern  Members  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee   Joined  all   five  of  Its  Re- 


publican members  in  refusing  to  clear  a 
legislative  bill  to  set  up  such  a  Department. 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  elected  to  put  all  the  blame 
on  the  Republlctms  and  to  be  rather  silent 
about  the  fact  that  four  dissident  Democrats 
Joined  them  In  opposition. 

The  President  is  simply  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity to  twist  the  tall  of  the  GOP  elephant. 
For  the  Republicans  have  long  l>een  pro- 
claiming their  eagerness  to  get  closer  to  the 
urban  voting  centers  and  to  minority  groups 
generally.  And  it  Is  precisely  these  centers 
and  groups  that  are  most  Interested  in  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 

Moreover,  to  add  a  second  twist  to  the  tall. 
the  President  has  underlined  that  he  wants  a 
Negro,  Dr  Rol5ert  Weaver,  to  head  the  new 
Department  and  thus  become  the  first  mem- 
ber of  his  race  to  enter  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Kennedy  may  or  may  not  get  his  plan 
through  Congress.  To  do  the  thing  by  Exec- 
utive order  he  must  submit  a  scheme,  under 
his  general  powers  to  reorganize  the  Govern- 
ment, which  would  l>ecome  effective  unless 
directly  voted  down  by  either  House. 

But  whether  or  not  he  gets  it  through  is 
less  Important  politically  than  the  chance  It 
gives  him  to  put  the  Republicans  in  both 
Houses  generally  on  the  record — and  on  the 
sp>ot. 

The  action,  or  inaction,  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee  put  only  a  handful  of  Members 
on  the  record.  This  little  affair  alone  would 
make  a  pretty  thin  and  cloudy  issue  for  the 
coming  congressional  elections  and  the  1964 
presidential  election. 

The  heart  of  the  new  maneuver,  from  the 
President's  viewpoint,  is  that  it  will  not  em- 
barrass his  own  party  nearly  so  much  as  it 
win  embarrass  the  Republicans.  The  bulk 
of  Democrats  are  for  the  bill  anyhow.  Too. 
the  plan  does  not  Involve  any  direct  Presi- 
dential attack  on  the  congressional  leader- 
ship of  either  party.  The  people  the  Presi- 
dent Is  reaching  for  are  rank-and-fllers 
Thus  he  will  not  alienate  the  top  OOP 
leaders,  whose  help  he  will  need  In  more 
swlous  enterprises. 

What  the  tactic  really  does  Is  to  permit  the 
President  to  handle  his  southern  problem  in 
Congress  simply  by  Ignoring  it  and  talking 
sadly  Instead  atwut  his  Republican  problem. 

As  to  the  basic  merits  of  the  issue:  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  why  a  new  Cabinet  Depart- 
ment should  be  created  especially  for  city 
people,  though  such  a  Department  no  doubt 
would  hardly  cause  a  collapse  of  the  Republic 
by  nightfall.  The  pained  cries  of  proponents 
that  70  percent  of  the  people  are  urban  and 
are  now  somehow  not  represented  in  the 
Cabinet  seem  a  bit  odd. 

This  can  be  so  only  if  it  be  assumed  that 
city  folk  presently  have  no  representation  in 
the  State  Department,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Justice  Department,  the  Commerce 
Department,  the  Labor  Department,  the  Post 
Office  Department,  the  Interior  Department, 
the  Defense  Department,  the  Depcu'tment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — and  the 
White  House.  It  is  all.  in  short,  a  good  case 
of  non-Madison  Avenue  hucksterlsm,  of 
creating  "consumer  demand,"  so  to  speak, 
where  none  existed  before. 


I  From   the  Sioux  City  Journal,  January  25. 
1962] 

Urban   Ajtairs   Cabinet    Post 

The  mayor  of  Omaha.  Nebr..  said  the 
other  day  he  will  oppose  creation  of  the  pro- 
posed Department  of  Housing  and  UrbsRi  Af- 
fairs If  it  means  more  Federal  control  over 
cities.  His  point  is  well  taken  Already  cit- 
ies In  Iowa,  for  example,  are  subject  to 
many  controls  placed  upon  them  by  the 
State  legislature.  City  governments  In  the 
Hawkeye  State  are  not  free  agents  by  any 
means,  having  to  contend  with  numerous 
State  statutes,  some  applying  directly  to  cit- 
ies within  specified  population  brackets. 

Since  the  cities  are  creatures  of  the  State, 
it  is  logical   that   the    State  assume   certain 


jurisdiction.  We  are  Inclined  to  agree  with 
some  officials  of  the  cities,  however,  that  In 
Iowa  at  least  there  seems  to  be  more  than 
enough  State  control  in  existence. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  entry  of  a 
new  control  element — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— could  prove  burdensome  to  cities. 
There  is  little  doubt  in  our  mind  that  If 
President  Kennedy's  proposal  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Is  ac- 
cepted by  Congress,  Federal  controls  are 
t)ouiid  to  come. 

Mayor  Dworak,  of  Omaha,  said  he  would 
go  along  with  the  new  Federal  Cabinet  post 
only  If  the  Department  was  of  an  advisory 
nattu^  to  study  municipal  problems,  adding 
that  he  is  against  the  trend  of  municipali- 
ties to  ask  the  Federal  Ciovernment  to  cure 
all  the  ills  of  the  cities.  It  is  unlikely, 
however,  that  the  Kennedy  administration 
would  settle  for  an  advisory-only  type  De- 
partment, and  If  Federal  money  is  channeled 
to  the  cities,  controls  will  foUow. 

A  Federal  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  post 
more  than  likely  would  result  In  a  further 
dilution  of  local  government  powers  and 
create  a  more  highly  centralized  Federal 
Government,  which  Irom  otir  point  of  view  Is 
too  centralized  already. 


GOVERNMENTAL  FISCAL  POLICIES 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  continually  receiving  literally  hun- 
dreds of  requests  for  new  money  spend- 
ing programs  in  this  body  each  day  from 
various  groups,  both  within  and  without 
our  Nation's  borders.  Today  I  invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  request  of 
a  diflferent  nature — a  call  for  more  fiscal 
responsibility  and  soundness.^ 

While  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  approve  every  fund  request  made  of 
us,  I  am  certain  that  most  of  us  agree 
that  spending  our  Government  into 
bankruptcy  would  not  only  soon  make 
impossible  the  granting  of  any  fund  re- 
quests, but  might  actually  cause  cancel- 
lation of  some  programs  now  operating. 
Thus  it  is  essentisd  that  all  Americans 
be  made  aware  of  the  fiscal  limitations 
of  their  Government;  and  I  feel  that 
groups  like  tlie  Associated  Taxpayers  of 
Idaho  are  doing  an  outstanding  Job  in 
face  of  many  obstacles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
release  and  ix)licy  statement  of  the  As- 
sociated Taxpayers  of  Idaho  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Associated  Taxpayers  of  Idaho  de- 
clared today  that  only  a  fiscally  responsible 
Congress,  determined  to  evaluate  the  Gov- 
ernment's financial  requirements  on  the 
basis  of  reasonable,  but  tough,  spending 
priorities,  could  insure  that  the  new  Federal 
budget  Just  submitted  by  President  Kennedy 
would  remain  in  balance. 

The  new  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1963 
which  begins  next  July  1,  forecasts  net  budg- 
et receipts  in  that  fiscal  year  will  total  $53 
billion.  It  estimates  that  Federal  expendi- 
tures (exclusive  of  trust  fund  expenditures 
for  highway  construction,  social  security 
etc.)  will  total  $92,537,000,000,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  surplus  of  $463  million. 

Noting  that  the  revenue  and  spending 
levels  must  be  predicted  18  months  in  ad- 
vance of  the  fiscal  yearend.  Max  Tost,  execu- 
tive manager,  spokesman  for  the  statewide 
citizen  taxpayer  organization,  cautioned  that 
the  fiscal  budgetary  result  will  depend  in 
large  measure  upon  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
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economy,  and  upon  the  flacal  actions  of  the 
s«aslon  of  Congress  just  under  way 

"Cltlaena  of  Idaho  have  no  small  stake  In 
the  new  budget."  Yost  said.  "Idaho's  share 
or  ths  •»  5  billion  total  of  estimated  Federal 
expenditures  will  amount  to  $240.596.ao<V" 

(This  estimate  la  bcwed  upon  a  formula  for 
alliMjatlng  the  Federal  tax  burden  amf  ni?  the 
States,  develop«d  by  the  tax  foundation,  a 
national  research  and  citizen  education 
agency  ) 

•  There  la  a  need  for  Congress  to  apply  stern 
priorities  In  considering  Federal  spendl:i»; 
programs,"  the  statement  continued  Ex- 
penditures for  protection  purposes—  defense. 
International  affairs,  and  related  national 
security  programs — will  total  •56.688.000  (XK) 
under  this  new  budget.  Theae  program;?  will 
cost  Idaho's  taxpayers  an  estimated  •144  - 
783.800  Our  share  of  the  »9.398.000.0oO 
budgeted  for  nterest  on  our  huge  r.atlonal 
debt  will  amount  to  another  »24 .4.34 .800 

"The  remainder  of  the  estimated  spending 
total — •37.797.000.000—18  for  dome.stlc  civ.; 
benefit  programs  and  general  government 
activities.  Idaho's  share  of  these  expendi- 
tures la  an  estimated  •72,272.200.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  spending  for  these  nondefenae 
programs  has  been  steadily  rising,  even  In 
these  tiuies  of  international  teiislona  and 
cnses. 

"The  Implications  are  cletw  Insuring  the 
balanced  budget  Just  submitted  by  Presidotit 
Kennedy — a  budget  In  precarious  balanre  at 
best — €an  only  be  achieved  by  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible Congress,  supported  by  our  citi- 
zens, which  Is  determined  to  evaluate  the 
Government's  financial  requirements  on  the 
basis  of  reasonable,  but  tough,  spending 
priorities-  providing  for  the  essentials,  post- 
poning the  merely  desirable,  and  reject- 
ing nonessential  or  unsound  spending 
programs  " 

The  following  statement  of  governmental 
fiscal  policies  was  adopted  at  the  associa- 
tion's 15th  annual  meeting,  December  13. 
1961.  The  association  will  follow  this  policy 
vigorously  during  1962  In  Its  work  with 
local.  State,  and  Federal  levels  of  go^ em- 
men  t: 

"STATncKjrr  on  COVEH!«ME^^rAL  FISCAL  POLICTSS 

"Oovernment  today  Is  so  big  and  compli- 
cated that  Its  operations  demand  the  ap- 
plication of  the  best  and  most  thorough 
fiscal  controU.  The  AsBOclated  Taxpayers 
of  Idaho,  recognizing  the  unprecedented  ex- 
pansion of  goverrmient  and  Its  correspond- 
ing tax  Impact  strongly  recommends  the 
following: 

"1.  A  dedication  of  fiscal  responsibility  at 
all  levels  nf  government  to  provide  an  an- 
nual budget  review  which  will  relate  re- 
celpu  and  expenditures;  the  elimination  of 
deficit  financing  at  the  Federal  level  ex- 
cept In  times  of  grave  emergency;  md  the 
elunlnution  of  expenditures  outside  the 
budget  through  trust  funds  and  other  de- 
vices which  bvpass  traditional  appr'-'pria- 
tlon  procedures. 

"3  That  the  facts  be  given  to  the  people 
of  the  entire  problem  of  government  fi- 
nancing, particularly  the  projection  of  fu- 
ture co«u  of  new  and  contemplated  pro- 
grams, to  five  the  taxpayers  a  realutic 
price   tag  of  the  function  or  proposals. 

'3  Th;it  the  operation  of  State  and  local 
govrrnmrnu  be  strengthened,  decreasing  the 
reliance  on  so-called  grant-in-aid  programs, 
and  ttiM  the  demands  to  match  Federal 
funds  be  decreased,  thus  restoring  the  bal- 
iince  of  ptmrer  among  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment 

4  That  equity  be  the  guiding  principle 
iri  levying  of  tuxes  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment 

"5  That  the  emphasis  on  productive  Jobs 
Is  a  critical  challenge  of  the  1960'8  and  all 
phases  of  government  should  be  directed 
accordingly. 

"The  Associated  Taxpayers  of  Idaho  vigi- 
lantly     demand     that     mounting     military 


budgets,  caused  by  the  critical  Interna- 
tional situation,  be  cloeely  scrutinized  and 
that  any  Increases  that  oiay  be  deemed  nec- 
essary be  offset  by  an  equitable  control  of 
domestic  civilian  spending. 

The  Aiisoclated  Taxpayers  of  Idaho 
string'.y  disagrees  with  the  expressed  thwiry 
tliat  public  spending  should  be  enlarged  In 
relation  U)  private  sjjendlng  Our  Ameri- 
can svstem  of  free  enterprise  has  flourished 
\inder  the  c<jncept  of  private  ownership  of 
property  Imlivldual  initiative,  aud  limited 
government  Pxirther  encr'  achn.ent  hy  gov- 
ernment at  a;;  levels  can  only  lead  to  cur- 
tailment and  destruction  (>(  personal  liber- 
ties. Individual  Incentive,  and  our  productive 
capitalistic  system." 


RFPORT  ON  SHIPMENTS  OP  STRA- 
TEGIC GOOl^  TO  THE  COMMU- 
NIST BLOC 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  during 
Ihe  congressional  leces-s  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommitice  had  under  study 
the  operations  and  effectiveness  of  US. 
export  controls  on  shipments  of  strategic 
goods  to  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  For  ttws 
purpose  partly  in  conjunction  with  Sen- 
ator DoDD  and  stafi  members,  I  spent 
con.siderable  time  discussing  with  VS. 
Embassy  officials  and  .some  representa- 
tives of  other  countries  the  problems 
confronting  us  in  carrying  out  existing 
arrangements  and  programs.  Informa- 
tion obtained  as  a  result  of  these  con- 
ver.sations  raises  serious  questions  with 
regard  to  whether  our  present  control 
programs  are  working  cfrcctlvely 

In  my  view,  in  the  present  state  of 
world  aflairs.  it  would  be  inexcusably 
shortsighted  for  the  United  Stat<.'s  or 
any  free-world  country  to  cooperate  in 
building  up  the  military  or  economic 
strength  nf  the  Communi.st  bloc  In  the 
lii?ht  of  the  continued  and.  at  tirnes.  In- 
creasing belligerence  of  the  Soviets  and 
their  Chinese  cohorts,  it  is  obvioiis  that 
every  increase  In  Communist  strength 
increases  the  threat  to  our  own  security 
I  just  cannot  fathom  the  apparent  wili- 
ingne.ss  of  some  memt>ers  of  the  free- 
world  community  to  contribute  valuable 
equipment  and  know-how  to  the  Reds 
which  may  be  used  against  all  of  us. 

In  Berlin,  the  United  Slates.  French, 
and  British  soldiers  are  functioning  un- 
der wartime  alert  conditions  just  a  few- 
yards  from  a  powerfully  armed  poten- 
tial enemy.  We  have  separated  families, 
interrupted  schoclini;.  and  impo.sed  other 
severe  hardships  on  tens  of  thou.'<ands  of 
American  reservists  to  twister  our  Berlin 
garrison  and  our  general  combat  readl- 
nesa.  We  have  given  repeated  assur- 
ance* of  our  readinew  to  fight,  if  neceit- 
•ary,  to  preserve  }3erlln«  freedom.  In 
A.^la.  the  fighting  txrffan  many  yearn  ago 
and  »mnlder»  even  at  this  moment  in 
Laos  and  Vietnam,  where  we  today  have 
ca.r.ualty  luu. 

In  the  face  df  thi.t  military  crlslit. 
•ome  of  our  allie«  persist  In  sending 
planes,  electronic  equipment  and  other 
strategic  lUma  to  those  who  have  vowed 
to  bury  us.  In  a  shocking  display  of  a 
double  standard,  nations  seemingly  ready 
to  ask  the  ultimate  sacrifice  from  their 
young  men  are  unwilling  to  Interfere 
With  profitable  trade  opportunities  w.th 
the  adversary.  I  believe  there  would  be 
an  overwhelming  out^rry  of  indignation 


If  all  the  people  were  fully  aware  of  the 
facts  No  one  can  possibly  Justify  a 
busines5-as-usual  attitude  at  a  time  of 
such  grave  danger. 

No  one  should  underrate  the  military 
or  economic  capabilities  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc.  No  one  can  deny  their 
ability,  without  any  help  from  the  West, 
to  develop  and  maintain  a  tremendous 
military  machine  and  an  Increaslnely 
productive  economy.  There  Is  danger, 
however,  in  overratm;,'.  as  well  as  In 
underratinis'.  the  potential  foe.  Despite 
the  spectaculijr  ioviet  scientific  achieve- 
ments in  the  past  decade,  every  expert 
I  hiive  consulted  agrees  that  the  Com- 
munists crave  our  technology  and  prod- 
ucts and  can  ofTor  very  little  of  value  to 
the  West  In  exchange.  Western  trade 
with  Uie  bloc  Ls  not  a  balanced  proposi- 
tion in  which  the  West  gets  as  much  as 
It  gives.  More  typically.  It  Ls  a  question 
of  exchanging  machine  tools  for  feathers 
and  electronic  equipment  for  furs.  It  Is 
incredible  that  despite  the  economic  ad- 
\.ii'.'<iK' -.  uf  the  West,  the  Reds  have 
been  able  to  set  conditions  in  trade 
which  give  them  every  jxissible  benefit 
in  the  exchange. 

The  Reds  are  strong,  but  their  efTorts 
surreptitiously,  as  well  as  openly,  to  ob- 
tain a  host  of  special  items  from  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  give  every 
evidence  that  even  they  believe  that  we 
are  stronger  In  any  event,  when  your 
op;K)nent  is  strong  to  begin  with,  It  Is 
.suicidal  to  help  make  him  stronger  If 
you  ran  avoid  it. 

Whatever  shortcomings  there  may  be 
in  U  S.  programs,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  United  States  has  done 
more  tlvan  any  of  our  allies  In  attempt- 
ing to  curb  the  flow  of  strategic  mate- 
rials to  the  Communist  bloc.  Respon- 
sibility for  the  present  situation  does 
not  He  primarily  in  U.S.  policies,  but 
in  the  failure  of  our  allies  to  cooperate 
fully  For  this  reason  I  am  dismayed 
by  reports  that  a  preinaugural  Presi- 
dential task  force  under  now  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Ball  has  recommended  a 
virtual  scrappmg  of  the  exl8t;ng  embargo 
on  exports  of  strategic  materials  to  na- 
tions of  the  bloc.  I  cannot  believe  that 
either  the  President  or  the  Congress  will 
arcept  this  recommendation.  If  any- 
thing is  to  Lc  scrapped.  I  hope  it  will  be 
this  la.ik  force  report  and  not  continued 
American  efforts  to  prevent  the  Com- 
munists from  building  up  their  war  po- 
tentinl  and  Indu'trial  power  with  our 
help 

In  my  opinion,  the  free  world  ha.s 
m.s<»cd  an  opportunity  to  utilize  trade  as 
a  powerful  weapon  on  our  aid«  of  the 
n\.ruv..i\e  Our  trade  advantage  should  be 
employed  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible to  win  concessions  from  the  bloc 
and  to  further  Western  objectives.  Cer- 
tainly nations  willing  to  flght  should  be 
wtltmg  also  to  take  the  initiative  in  pro- 
moting an  economic  counteroflenslvc 
against  the  Communists.  If  this  In- 
volves some  sacrifice  of  proflta  or  other 
temporary  benefits,  it  is  a  price  we  have 
to  pay  to  help  assure  the  ultimate  victory 
of  freedom  over  communism.  Further- 
more. It  Is  not  too  much  to  expect  such 
Micrifices  when  we  are  asking  thousands 
of  youn^  men  and  women  to  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  very  lives  to  preserve  the 
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outposts  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world 

This  is  no  time  to  talk  about  scrapping 
export  controls  on  shipments  to  the  bloc. 
On  the  contrary,  we  should  be  consider- 
ing ways  of  making  these  controls  more 
effective.  Getting  the  closer  cooperation 
of  our  allies  must  be  our  No.  1  objective 
in   this  regard. 

During  our  trip,  we  conferred  with  of- 
ficials in  the  United  Kingdom.  Prance, 
West  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands. Austria.  Italy.  Switzerland,  and 
Israel.  The  situation  varies  in  each  of 
the.se  countries,  but  I  would  like  to  high- 
li«ht  briefly  some  of  the  conditions  we 
found : 

CX'RRrNT  BLOC  PROCUREMENT  FROM  THE  VIHEST 

About  25  percent  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Communist-bloc  nations  is  with 
countries  outside  the  bloc.  All  of  this 
trade  is  carefully  planned  and  regulated 
by  state  agencies  within  the  bloc.  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  all  foreign  commerce  is  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Trade,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Bloc  trade  generally  is  coordi- 
nated by  the  Council  for  Mutual  Eco- 
nomic Assistance,  which  meets  in 
Moscow  weekly.  Foreign  trade  Ls  skill- 
fully planned  by  the  bloc  countries  to 
enable  them  to  reap  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  out  of  every  transaction. 
Such  trade  is  related  closely  to  Soviet 
political  and  militai-y  objectives,  and 
ordinary  commercial  considerations 
sometimes  are  completely  ignored. 

The  long-range  objective  of  the  Com- 
munists naturally  is  to  develop  economic 
self-sufllciency  in  order  to  avoid  any  de- 
pendence on  the  West.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  ready  to  utilize  as  much  ad- 
vanced Western  technology  and  supplies 
as  we  are  willing  to  exchange  for  sur- 
plus bloc  goods.  Almost  80  percent  of 
all  Sino -Soviet -bloc  trade  with  nonbloc 
nations  Is  with  the  industrial  countries 
of  the  West,  the  principal  bloc  imports 
being  manufactured  goods  and  machin- 
ery and  equipment.  The  principal  bloc 
exports  to  the  West,  in  contrast,  are  raw 
materials,  food,  beverages,  tobacco,  fats, 
and  oils. 

In  recent  months  bloc  countries  have 
procured  from  the  West  such  items  as 
a  525.000-volt  transformer,  electronic 
equipment  for  four  reversible  cold  roll- 
ing mills,  computers,  50.000-foot  altime- 
ters, two  mass  spectrometers  for  use  In 
nuclear  and  electronic  research,  instru- 
mentation and  control  equipment  for  an 
oil  refinery,  electrical  machinery  for  Jet 
aircraft,  high  voltage  testing  equipment, 
a  tl2.6  million  hydropower  station  for 
a  plant  on  the  Soviet-Norwegian  border, 
a  sheet  metal  press,  complete  equipment 
for  a  plant  In  Rumania  to  produce  100 
trucks  per  month,  equipment  for  an  au- 
tomated plant  for  manufacture  of  dielec- 
tric cardboard — used  In  Insulating  wires 
and  cables — an  aluminum  rolling  mill, 
a  plant  to  produce  railway  wheels  and 
allied  products,  complete  equipment  for 
a  cellulose  plant,  precision  machine 
tjols.  a  semlchemlcal  pulp  plant,  a  plant 
producing  hydrogen  cyanide,  a  sodium 
iiydroxide  plant,  50,000  tons  of  synthetic 
rubber,  a  complete  asphalt  plant,  a  com- 
plete nylon  plant,  a  highly  automated 


polystyrene  plant,  a  polyethylene  plant 
worth  over  $30  million,  a  nylon  tire  cord 
plant,  3  large  urea  plants,  optical  lens 
grinders,  papermaking  machinery,  a 
5.500-ton  lifting  capacity  floating  dock, 
a  complete  cement  plant  with  a  daily 
output  of  1.800  tons,  almost  35  vessels 
including  more  than  15  tankers,  dlesel 
engines,  earthmoving  machinery,  over 
150  excavators,  hundreds  of  tractors, 
almost  a  thousand  railroad  cars,  copper 
rods,  steel  plates,  240,000  tons  of  steel 
pipeline,  natural  gas  pipeline,  precision 
tubing,  ball  bearings,  and  500  tons  of 
lacquered  tinplate. 

All  of  these  transactions  and  dozens 
of  others  occurred  within  a  i>eriod  of  18 
months,  and  similar  procurement  con- 
tinues to  this  very  moment  at  a  rate  of 
over  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  such 
items  in  building  up  sectors  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  economy.  Their  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  the  bloc  has  been  con- 
ceded even  by  Khrushchev.  Unquestion- 
ably, over  a  period  of  years  the  NATO 
countries  have  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  Communist  growth  and 
power  by  being  major  suppliers  of  ad- 
vanced technology  and  machinery  to 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

There  are  no  signs  of  a  change  in  this 
situation.  In  recent  weeks,  for  example, 
the  United  Kingdom  has  concluded  an 
agreement  for  the  sale  of  six  Vicker's 
Viscount  planes  to  Red  China.  These 
planes  can  easily  be  used  to  transport 
Communist  troops  to  Vietnam,  Laos. 
Korea,  and  other  hot  spots.  Moreover, 
the  planes  are  equipped  with  radar  and 
navigational  equipment,  which  is  on  the 
COCOM  strategic  list  for  embargo  to  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc.  COCOM — the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  International 
Controls — is  an  international  agency,  in 
which  we  participate  with  our  allies, 
which  coordinates  and  enforces  unani- 
mously agreed  upon  controls  on  ship- 
ments to  Communist  countries. 

I  have  urged  the  Department  of  State 
to  take  whatever  steps  are  possible  to 
prevent  these  Viscounts  from  ever  being 
delivered  to  Communist  China,  and  the 
Department  has  made  strong  objections 
to  the  British.  The  United  Kingdom, 
however,  appears  not  only  to  be  deter- 
mined to  fulfill  this  order,  but  to  fill 
additional  Red  orders  for  similar  prod- 
ucts. This  attitude  on  the  part  of  our 
principal  NATO  ally  undermines  the 
whole  strategic  control  system  and  Is 
bound  to  encourage  similar  deals  by 
other  countries. 

If  this  International  control  system  of 
trade  with  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  col- 
lapses, the  Reds  will  have  scored  a 
major  victory.  A  unilateral  U.S.  em- 
bargo can  have  only  a  limited  Impact, 
and  it  is  simply  Inequitable  to  Impose 
the  whole  burden  on  American  Induatry 
and  workers.  There  Is  a  situation  in 
my  own  State  now  In  which  an  Ameri- 
can-based subsidiary  of  an  interna- 
tional company  has  been  denied  an 
export  license  for  the  shipment  of  paper- 
making  machinery  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  even 
though  the  same  equipment  can  be  made 
and  shipped  by  other  foreign  companies 
with  impunity.  The  American  concern, 
moreover,  is  located  in  an  area  of  sub- 
stantial   unemployment,    which    makes 


the  burden  even  more  severe.  I  can  well 
understand  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  company  and  Its  employees  that  the 
denial  of  an  export  license  under  such 
circumstances  makes  them  pay  a  heavy 
price  with  little  return  to  U.S.  interests. 

A  unilateral  control  system  also  raises 
tremendous  enforcement  problems,  even 
with  regard  to  products  on  which  the 
United  States  may  have  a  substantial 
monopoly.  Once  the  goods  leave  the 
United  States,  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  us  to  control  their  use  or  transship- 
ment without  cooperation  from  other 
countries.  There  have  been  thousands 
of  cases  of  diversion  since  our  control 
machinery  was  set  up  in  1948,  and  while 
the  critical  areas  may  change,  this  trend 
continues  unabated  to  this  day.  Some 
countries.  Including  our  closest  allies, 
actually  resent  any  efifort  to  enforce  our 
unilateral  controls  against  transship- 
ment of  U.S. -origin  goods  as  interference 
in  their  internal  affairs,  and  with  some 
exceptions  none  will  give  us  any  formal 
cooperation. 

These  diflBculties  are  no  justification 
for  authorizing  the  sale  to  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  of  any  U.S.  goods  which  our 
experts  rate  strategically  important. 
Our  objective  instead  must  be  to  induce 
our  allies  to  accept  similar  controls  and 
narrow  the  diflferences  between  the 
United  States'  positive  list  and  the  in- 
ternational list  administered  by  COCOM. 
This  could  perhaps  best  be  done  by  as- 
signing the  control  fimction  to  NATO 
while  continuing  to  enlist  the  participa- 
tion of  non-NATO  countries,  such  as 
Japan,  which  is  a  member  of  COCOM. 
Such  a  move  would  serve  to  emphasize 
the  close  relationship  between  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  aspects  of  the  cold 
war  and  perhaps  would  encourage 
greater  exploitation  of  our  economic  ad- 
vantages in  achieving  our  objectives. 

TRADE  TACTICS  IN  GERMANY 

West  Germany  offers  a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  the  ability  of  the  West  to  em- 
ploy economic  measures  to  advantage. 
In  1960,  Soviet  East  German  agents  be- 
gan interfering  with  access  to  Berlin 
of  West  Grerman  civilians,  contrary  to 
Four  Power  agreements  on  Berlin.  As 
a  result,  the  West  Berlin  administrator 
of  the  Interzonal  Trade  Agreement, 
which  regulates  trade  between  West  Ber- 
lin and  East  Germany,  gave  notice  that 
the  agreement  would  be  terminated  by 
December  31,  1960.  This  was  equivalent 
to  saying  that  there  would  be  an  em- 
bargo on  trade  with  East  Germany  un- 
less the  harassment  of  civilian  traffic  to 
West  Berlin  from  the  Federal  Republic 
ceased. 

The  result  of  this  announcement  was 
prompt  and  dramatic.  The  haraasment 
did  cease,  and  there  apparently  have 
been  no  instances  of  interference  by  the 
Soviets  and  their  East  German  agents 
with  such  travel  to  West  Berlin  since 
that  date.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Soviets 
were  more  deeply  concerned  about  the 
repercussions  on  East  Germany  of  a 
halt  in  goods  from  the  West  than  they 
were  in  continuing  to  Interfere  with  ac- 
cess to  West  Berlin  from  the  Federal 
Republic.  This  experience  illustrates 
better  than  any  theoretical  arguments  or 
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statistical  tables  the  importance  of  West- 
em  goods  to  the  bloc  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  exploiting  our  trade  advantage 
to  protect  and  advance  fre«  world 
riathts. 

This  experience  also  raises  a  question 
i.s  to  why  similar  measures  were  not 
taken  when  the  Soviets  erected  their 
prison  wall  around  Elast  Berlin.  This 
hideous  structure — a  monument  to  the 
weakness  and  barbarism  of  the  Commu- 
nists— was  a  much  more  drastic  in- 
fringement of  Pour  Power  airreoments 
on  access  to  West  Berlin  than  were  the 
provocations  in  1960.  An  economic 
squeeze  in  1961  similar  to  that  employed 
with  such  effectiveness  in  1960  mi?;ht 
have  had  tremendous  impact.  Doubt  is 
sometimes  e.xpre.ssed  as  to  whether  the 
Soviets  are  convinced  of  our  determ.ina- 
tion  to  fight  for  Berlin  if  neces.sary  de- 
spite the  .solemn  pledges  which  have 
been  made.  May  be  the  Soviets  are 
skeptical  about  the  willintiness  of  the 
West  to  risk  a  military  showdown  when 
It  still  appear.s  to  be  unwilling  to  risk 
a  much  le.ss  perilous  economic  show- 
down Of  course,  we  are  ready  to  ru;ht 
for  Western  rights  in  Berlm,  but  how 
can  we  pos.sibly  ju.stify  sendau'  troops 
to.  battle  before  we  have  exploited  to  the 
full  the  posiiiblities  of  achieving;  our 
t;oal.5  by  an  economic  squeeze  on  the 
bloc? 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  a 
Western  economic  initiative  would  im- 
prove prcspect^  for  a  favorable  settle- 
ment of  differences  with  the  Soviets. 
We  should  have  learned  by  now  from 
a  dozen  examples  that  firmness  is  tlie 
most  cori-structive  attitude  in  deaJiru? 
with  the  Communists.  The  Communists 
are  most  certainly  waging  economic 
warfare  against  the  West.  An  economic 
counteroffensive  against  them  could  pay 
richly  in  the  allied  effort  to  advance 
peace  with  freedom  not  only  in  Berlin 
but  throughout  the  world. 

CONTmOLS    OW    CXTBA 

Cuba,  on  which  the  United  States  has 
Imposed  a  total  embargo,  is  not  treated 
as  a  Communist  bloc  country  by 
COCOM.  This  means  that  our  allies  are 
free  to  fill  any  gaps  In  Cuban  Imports 
which  may  result  from  the  unilateral 
US   embargo. 

Tliere  Is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  Cuba's 
complete  fidelity  to  communism,  and  Its 
formal  recognition  as  a  bloc  country  by 
COCOM  should  certainly  be  pressed  by 
the  United  States.  Information  gath- 
ered during  my  trip  suggests  that  no 
.such  effort  has  yet  been  made  by  the 
Department  of  State.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  Department's  reluctance 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  COCOM 
countries  in  our  efforts  to  cut  off  strate- 
gic trade  with  this  Communist  satellite 
now  that  its  status  is  recognized  by 
everyone  and  its  adherence  to  commu- 
ni.sm  has  been  conceded  by  Castro 
him.self. 

It  is  not  enough  to  ask  our  all.es  to 
prevent  evasion  of  the  U.S.  embargo. 
They  should  be  expected  to  Join  forces 
with  us  a-'ainst  trade  in  strategic  ?oods 
with  this  puppet  state  just  as  we  have  all 
joined  together  in  barring  such  trade  to 
other  bloc  countries.  The  fact  that  Cuba 
is  so  clooe  to  the  shores  of  the  United 


States  IS  no  reason  fur  it  to  be  omitted 
from  the  international  control  system  the 
allies  have  imposed  upon  every  other 
satellite  state. 

Furthermore,  we  cannot  rely  on  our 
allies  to  enforce  unilateral  U  S.  policies 
with  regard  to  Cuba  any  more  than  they 
enforce  unilateral  US.  controls  In  other 
areas  of  the  world  such  as  Red  China 
As  I  havi  noted,  we  act  le.<vs  than  full  co- 
operation under  such  circum.stances, 
since  the  other  countries  take  the  posi- 
tion that  they  are  ur.der  no  ciblication 
to  enforce  US  laws  within  tlitir  terri- 
tory. Adding  Cuba  to  the  COCOM  list, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  commit  each 
COCOM  country  to  .i  policy  of  at  leitst 
avoiding  shipments  and  t:  ans,shipments 
of  stratei'ic  troods  to  this  Red  outiwst  in 
th"  Western  Hemi>pherc. 

MOBILIZING  rr  »:  ic  opinion 

Tliese  observations  certainly  raise 
serious  questions  about  the  wii;;ngnef;s 
of  our  allies  to  cai^ry  out  nece.^ary  meas- 
ures to  effectively  re^tulate  trade  with  the 
bloc.  There  should  be  no  misunder- 
stcviuling.  however,  about  the  extent  of 
free  wuild  solidarity  m  the  struggle 
against  tyranny.  The  nations  of  the 
free  world  are  united  in  their  funda- 
nient-al  ooiectives.  and  I  would  not  want 
anything  I  have  .^^aid  to  su;;4ist  that 
tiie  Western  alliance  is  weak  or  divided. 

I  have  been  di.>cu.ssin.'  only  one  as- 
pect of  the  broad  and  multifacetrd  free 
world  alh.ince.  I  am  convinced  that  on 
this  que.>-tion  of  trade  with  tiie  bloc  we 
have  not  achieved  the  co<iperation  of  our 
allies  which  the  situation  justifies.  Ihls 
IS  not  because  those  with  whom  we  have 
joined  together  to  defend  freedom  are 
soft  on  communl.sm  or  will  be  unwilling 
to  stand  with  us  when  our  determination 
is  put  to  the  test. 

It  is  not  a  difference  in  objectives 
that  is  at  the  root  of  the  problem. 
The  dlfBculties  ari.se  out  of  less  lofty  con- 
siderations. To  put  the  matter  directly, 
most  of  these  difficulties  arise  out  of  the 
unwllllncness  of  the  governments  in- 
volved to  deny  to  private  economic  inter- 
ests profitable  opportunities  for  trade 
with  the  bloc.  They  appear  to  be  un- 
usually vulnerable  to  potent  domestic 
pressure  and  most  fearful  of  the  domes- 
tic political  repercussions  of  any  effort 
to  Join  In  a  more  effective  economic 
squeeze  against  the  Communist  bloc. 

Personally,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  any  people  who  cherish  freedom 
would  accept  the  present  conditions  if 
they  were  fully  aware  of  the  Implica- 
tions. Even  Switzerland,  which  avoided 
the  ravaues  of  both  World  Wars  and 
sc^upulou.^ly  maintains  its  neutrality  to 
this  day.  is  the  .scene  of  a  genuine  citi- 
zens' movement  to  curb  trade  with  the 
East.  In  recent  months  signs  have  ap- 
peared in  store  windows  throughout 
Switzerland  rtad.ng  'No  More  'lYade 
With  the  East.  In  thi.s  store  no  com- 
modities are  .sold  which  were  manufac- 
tured behind  the  Iron  Curtain."  In  one 
town  in  Switzerland.  Tliun,  the  siuns  were 
decorated  with  drawings  by  teenagers 
after  hearing  the  nature  of  communism 
explained  to  them  in  tJie  schools.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  which  have  appeared 
In  the  Swiss  press,  this  boycott,  though 


onl>'  recently  started,  has  shown  remark- 
able success. 

The  United  States  must  do  its  best  to 
convince  not  only  allied  officials,  but  the 
l)eople  of  the  free  world  of  the  dangers 
inherent  in  present  bloc  trade  policies 
and  the  advantages  to  the  West  of  em- 
ploying trade  as  a  cold  war  weapon. 
In  tiad.  the  United  States  has  allowed 
these  problems  to  become  shrouded  m 
.secrecy  and  most  i>eople  simply  are  un- 
aware n'  the  functions  of  organizations 
like  COCOM  and  the  dangers  to  its  ef- 
le  tivene.ss  posed  by  such  transactions 
as  the  United  Kini^dom's  sale  of  Vis- 
counts to  the  Red  Chinese.  Some  of 
the.-e  l.-Ksues  i:iV"lve  military  and  other 
secuiity  matters  and  must,  of  course,  be 
clu.ssifkHl  But  we  have  cooperated  In 
impo.slng  a  veil  of  secrecy  on  many 
transactions  not  for  security  reasons  but 
.•^im;>ly  to  avoid  embarrassment  to  na- 
tions willing  to  make  questionable  deals 
with  tlie  Reds. 

Th:.«  attitude  effectively  prevents  any 
mobilization  of  public  opinion  against 
such  transactions.  Perhaps  if  U.S.  dip- 
lomats showed  le.ss  concern  for  the  sen- 
sitivities of  our  allies,  our  allies  would 
show  more  concern  for  our  own  sensitiv- 
Itus.  and  in  tlie  process,  all  of  us  would 
be  more  apt  to  pursue  the  course  dic- 
tated by  principle  rather  than  expedi- 
ency I  may  be  overly  optiml.stlc  about 
the  reaction  of  the  free  world  com- 
munity to  a  full  and  frank  disclosure  of 
ihc  facts,  but  the  countries  of  the  world, 
cninmitted  to  free  Institutions,  really 
have  no  choice.  Free  people  have  to  be 
t<Md  the  truth.  There  Is  no  other  way 
of  preparing  them  for  the  sacrifices 
which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  make 
to  perserve  their  freedom. 
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ALASKA'S  POWER  NTilEDS 
Mr,  ORUENTNO.  Mr.  President. 
Alaska,  which  has  had  the  benefit  of 
only  one  Federal  hydro  power  project 
which  was  authorized  some  15  years  ago 
and  rjppllcs  the  metropoll*  of  Anchor- 
age with  electric  current  u  well  as  the 
two  neighboring  REA  cooperatives,  the 
Chugach  and  the  Matanusk*.  will  soon 
be  running  short  of  power.  The  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  west-central  Alaska, 
which  is  al.so  the  so-called  rallbclt  area, 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles publb^hed  In  the  Fairbanks  News- 
Miner.  I  have  presented  the  first  four 
of  the.se  articles  In  the  Congressional 
RrroRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  fifth  article  be  Inserted  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mi.NE-MoLTH    Power   Stitdt    Authobizxd   bt 

USIBELU 

(By  Paul  Uen) 

Working  toward  a  roramon  goal  to  relieve 
the  power  shortage  In  Alaaka.  towns  along 
the  rallbelt  have  gone  together  to  form  a 
power  pool  for  t!ic  purpose  of  itudylng  this 
pmblrrn  and  to  nr.d  a  solution. 

Hydr-x>'.pr«rlc  plnnt.s  have  been  ruggeated 
nl  b-)'h  Rampart  and  Devil  Canyon,  but  they 
p-re  long  r.inge  projects,  and  will  take  many 
ye.irs    to    build. 

In  ;ifi  effort  to  get  quicker  Interim  power, 
b.iUIy    needed,    Tocua    warn    brought    to    bear 


on  using  mine-mouth  rteamplanta,  which 
could  pooBlbly  pnrvlde  a  reasonable  Intertm 
source  of  power 

rslbelU  Mining  Co..  Inc.  of  Fatrbanks. 
aulhortzed  Parsona-Stefano.  a  Joint  venture. 
\o  make  a  study  for  the  purpose  of  construct - 
Irg  a  mine-mouth  powerplant  at  UslbeUl  coal 
mines  on  Healy  Creek  between  the  towns  of 
He.uy  and  Suntrana  In  the  Alaska  rallbelt 
area. 

Two  sizes  of  units  were  presented;  namely, 
22.000-kUowutt    and    3S.000-ki:owatt    plants. 

Unit  costs  of  energy  of  the  22.000-kUowatt 
plant  uere  ex[.ected  to  be  11  07  mills  per 
tcilou. "tit-hour  bus  bar  (bus  bar  U  a  con- 
uuctor  carr>'lng  electric  current)  and  would 
t)e  delivered  to  Fairbanks  for  13  07  mills  per 
kllcwatt-hour. 

The  unit  co»u  of  energy  of  the  33.000- 
kiiow.at  plant  are  expected  to  be  1039  mills 
}>er  kilowatt-hour  and  12.39  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hi  >ur  dell'.-ered    to   Fairbanks. 

The  Parscns-!^:ef?.no  report  further  stated 
that  projected  kilowatt  requlrementa  from 
recent  studlee  by  tttt  Federal  Power  Com- 
mldslon  and  other  agencies  for  the  Greater 
Fairbanks  area  Indicated  the  growth  rate 
will  re«|ulre  an  addlttonal  40,000  to  &0.000 
k.'.  iwatts  to  be  delivered  by  1370. 

raoJEcrm  incxkasz 

ThU  was  coikservatlvely  based  on  a  pro- 
jected 10  percent  per  year  rate  of  Increase 
in  p  >wer  ciinsumptlrn.  Historical  enerfry 
sales  for  tiie  previous  8-year  period  were 
said  to  substaiitlate  this. 

No  constderaUuQ  vas  given  In  the  report 
t  J  tUe  projected  Increased  requirements  need 
ui  the  areas  presently  supplied  by  Golden 
Valley  Electric  Association  outside  the 
greater  Fairbanks  area.  It  was  conceived 
ti;at  this  demand  could  be  even  more. 

Accelerated  load  growth  rapidly  develop- 
ing In  the  Greater  Fairbanks  area,  combined 
with  Uie  extension  of  power  to  the  adjacent 
areas  shows  that  a  shortage  will  develop 
unless  Increased  supply  Is  provided,  accord- 
ing to  the  Parsons-Stefano  study.  They  said 
the  problem  was  further  a^grsTated  by  the 
fact  tliat  moch  of  the  present  feneratlng 
equlpmant  has  an  Increasingly  high  ofMr- 
atlng  aikd  maintenance  cost  aod  Is  rsfkldly 
approaching  ooii]|»lctc  obsolsaoepos  and  ra- 
ttrcBaenL 

LOW  corr 

In  conclusion  the  Parsons-Stefano  report 
dialed  the  mine  plant  at  Healy  w«s  (saslMc 
AS  a  low  coat  sooree  c<  power  (or  supplying 
the  Palrbanks  area.  It  further  oonclwUd 
that  It  wooM  he  compctttlv*  with  any  known 
source  of  powar  likely  to  be  propoeed  as  an 
Interim  supply,  pending  derclopokents  aucto 
as  the  Rsrapart  Daai  project,  or  atmUar 
large  hydroelectric  projects  producing  rery 
low  cost  power. 

It  was  recommended  that  a  further  study 
be  made  so  financing  can  be  secured  and 
action  tsken  without  delay. 

Estimated  cost  of  the  22 .000 -kilowatt  plant 
waa  estimated  to  be  $6j$00j000,  and  the 
33,000- kilowatt  unit  $7,400,000. 

Ten  years  was  given  to  amortize  the  loan. 

If  a  ao-year  amortisation  period  was  set 
up  and  Rural  Electric  Administration  funds 
used  costs  to  the  consumer  would  be  lower. 

Power  from  the  22,000-kllowatt  plant 
would  be  delivered  'n  Fairbanks  for  10.34 
niii'.s  per  kilowatt-hour,  and  from  the  33.000- 
kiluwatt  plant  for  10  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 


FARMERS— REAL  HEROES  IN 
FIGHTING  INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  in  a  few  days  the 
President  of  the  United  States  wiU  send 
to  Ooneresi  his  farm  message,  asking  for 
a  substantially  changed  farm  program. 
The  position  of  the  farm  worker  with 
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respect  to  the  rest  of  the  economy  and 
society  has  been  badly  misunderstood  by 
much  of  the  public  and  badly  distc»-ted 
by  the  Nation's  press. 

I  bring  these  points  up  because  yes- 
terday the  New  York  Times  revealed  that 
the  price  Index,  the  cost  of  living,  had  in- 
creased one-half  of  1  percent  daring 
1961. 

Tills  was  the  smallest  increase  in  the 
price  level  since  1955.  Prices  were  as 
nearly  stable  as  they  have  been  at  any 
time  during  the  past  6  years 

Any  analysis  of  what  hapf>ened  to 
prices  over  the  past  year  discloses,  in 
my  judgment,  that  the  real  hero  of  price 
stability  is  the  farmer.  The  fact  is  that 
last  year  every  major  component  of  the 
cost-of-living  index  other  than  food 
increased — most  of  them  substantially. 
For  example,  medical  care  increased  by 
almost  3  percent.  Reading  and  recre- 
ation incrcEised  2^2  percent.  Apparel, 
transportation,  housing — all  of  these 
elements  in  the  cost  of  living — in- 
creased. But  the  cost  of  fcxxl  dechned. 
It  declined  almost  1  p>ercent — 0.8  per- 
cent. The  reason  for  the  drop  in  the 
cost  of  food  is,  of  course,  that  the  fanner 
is  doing  a  more  efBcient  and  productive 
job  than  he  has  done  before.  The  farmer 
has  consistently,  over  the  last  15  years, 
tmprtjved  his  efficiency  and  producti\ity 
more  rapidly  than  has  any  other  element 
of  American  society.  This  lower  cost  of 
production  of  food  last  year  was  the 
prime  element  in  maintaining  stable 
prices. 

The  fact  is  that  we  American  consum- 
ers are  better  fed  at  a  lower  real  cost 
than  ever  before.  We  talk  about  the  fact 
that  prices  for  food  have  over  the  past 
30  years  increased.  All  prices  have  in- 
creased in  this  generation.  But  when  we 
recognise  how  much  wages  have  in- 
creased, we  can  see.  I  think,  how  the 
farmer  and  his  efficiency  have  benefited 
the  eeonomy. 

One  hour's  factory  work  buys  83  per- 
cent more  round  steak.  120  percent  more 
milk.  138  percent  more  oranges,  or  160 
percent  more  t>acon  than  In  1029. 

In  the  past  30  years  vre  have  had  this 
real  increase  in  the  living  standards  of 
Americans  because  of  the  great  strides  in 
productivity  and  efficiency  by  American 
farmers.  Yet  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact 
that  the  incomes  and  living  standards  of 
farmers  have  not  kept  pace  with  other 
sectors  of  our  prosperous  economy. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  commend  the 
able  senator  from  Wisconsin  for  making 
his  statement  today.  The  farmer  is  al- 
ways the  butt  of  criticism.  I  noticed  the 
other  day  that  a  particular  stockpile 
which  we  seldom  if  ever  hear  criticized, 
namely,  the  stockpile  of  metals,  miner- 
als, and  materials,  is  worth  many  billions 
of  dollars  more  than  the  stockpile  of 
agricultural  products.  These  stockpiles, 
in  both  cases,  are  owned  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

Would  not  the  able  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin agree  as  he  pursues  ably  his  pol- 
icy of  defending  the  farmers  of  this 
country  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that 
there  will  probably  be  more  need,  in  case 
of  hostilities  for  agricultural  surpluses 


than  there  wHl  be  for  any  surplus  of 
metals  and  min«-als? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri.  I 
think  that  of  aU  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  certainly  one  of  the  very  best 
qualified  to  speak  on  this  subjecfc.  He  is 
a  recognized  expert  on  natlcmal  defense 
and  is  also  an  expert  on  agricultural 
problems. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  American 
people  simply  cannot  live  without  food. 
In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  disaster,  one 
of  the  real  problems  of  our  society  will 
be  the  question  whether  we  will  starve 
to  death  or  carry  on.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  our  people  to  have  food  in  order 
to  live.  The  fact  Uiat  we  have  some 
surpluses  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  and 
dairy  products  will  be  an  important  ele- 
ment of  strength  in  otir  national  de- 
fense, as  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
points  out.  Perhaps  it  will  be  more  im- 
portant than  any  strategic  mineral 
element. 

I  am  extremely  interested  to  learn 
that  the  surplus  in  minerals  is  even 
higher  than  it  is  in  food. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  billions  of 
dollars  higher,  and  that  does  not  in- 
clude the  additional  rery  heavy  stock- 
pile cost  of  machine  tools. 

Mr.  F^resideiit.  will  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  most  countries 
of  the  world.  90  percent  of  the  people 
are  engaged  in  the  production  of  food; 
yet  there  is  a  shortage  of  food.  In  our 
country,  only  11  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion is  engaged  in  the  production  of 
food,  but  we  have  a  surplus  in  agricul- 
tural products. 

We  want  to  win  friends  around  the 
world.  Should  not  the  surplus  our 
farmers  have  built  up  be  considered  an 
asset,  and  a  method  of  obtaining  good 
will  for  which  we  are  paying  a  great 
deal  of  dollars  at  this  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  should,  indeed. 
It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  much  of  the 
foreign  aid  or  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram has  been  administered  through  the 
use  of  our  surplus  food.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  farmer  has  been  in  a  real  sense 
a  very  vital,  perhaps  the  greatest,  con- 
tributor to  our  foreign  aid  program. 
Few  people  reaUze  that  that  is  so.  Much 
of  the  cost  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
is  charged  against  the  farm  program. 
The  farmer  is  criticized  at  home  as  a 
burden  upon  the  taxpayer  although  what 
he  has  been  able  to  provide  in  such 
abundance  has  beoi  immensely  useful 
for  people  overseas — ^people  who  are  so 
hungry  they  lack  the  vitality  necessary 
to  do  the  work  to  miike  their  economy 
grow  and  develop. 

Mr.  SYMINGfTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  shield 
further? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yieW. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  it  not  true, 
first,  that  the  balance  of  payments 
problem  is  a  serious  one  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  management  of  our  present 
fiscal  pedicles  in  this  country:  that  one 
of  Uie  reasons  for  this  is  the  great 
amount  of  assistance  we  give  In  dollars, 
not  only  to  the  coimtries  th«nselves,  but 
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also  in  the  cost  cf  the  large  amount  of 
military  personnel  we  maintain  abroad, 
along  with  their  dependents.  There- 
fore, would  it  not  be  true  that  if  par- 
tially instead  of  dollars,  we  used  this 
Kreat  agricultural  surplus,  that  in  itself 
would  materially  assist  in  the  solution  of 
the  balance  of  payments  problem  we  are 
facmg  today? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Mussoun  is  absolutely  correct.  I  think 
the  administration  is  doing  the  best  it 
can.  The  record  I  have  seen  is  that  the 
administration  has  vastly  improved  and 
extended  the  Public  Law  480  program 
and  other  oversea  food  distribution 
programs,  recognizing,  of  course,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  proceed  with  some  care, 
80  as  not  to  disrupt  the  markets  and  de- 
stroy the  possibility  of  agricultural  ad- 
vantages in  other  countries. 

This  is  a  very  constructive  suggestion. 
I  feel  the  farmer  has  contributed  greatly 
toward  the  trade  and  balance-of-pay- 
ments  programs. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Not 
only  is  he  an  expert  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  and  food,  as  I  have  observed 
from  serving  with  him  on  the  As^ricul- 
ture  and  Forestry  Committee,  but  he  has 
also  had  great  experience  in  the  fiscal 
and  financial  field. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr  President,  measured  by  the  in- 
dustrial worktime  to  earn  it,  food  costs 
far  less  than  in  other  countries  Studies 
made  in  1958  in  major  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  in  Western  European 
countries  prove  our  great  advantage 

The  real  test  is.  How  long  does  a  man 
or  a  woman  have  to  work  tc  earn  enough 
to  buy  food?  That  is  the  real  indica- 
tion of  how  the  farmer  serves  the 
consumer 

To  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  took  two  to 
four  times  as  much  work  in  those 
European  countries  ais  it  did  in  the 
United  States.  It  took  5  minutes  of 
work  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the  United 
States;  it  took  20  minutes  in  Austria; 
nearly  12  minutes  in  Prance;  13  minutes 
in  West  Germany,  and  16  minutes  in 
Italy. 

How  about  the  Communists  m  Rus- 
sia? In  Moscow,  in  1959,  it  took  four 
times  as  much  work  as  it  did  in  New 
York  City  to  buy  a  pound  of  beef  nb 
roast  or  a  quart  of  milk;  eight  times  as 
much  work  to  buy  a  dozen  e«gs:  nine 
times  as  much  work  to  buy  a  pound  of 
butter. 

Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
these  are  the  facts  and  figures  which 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  as  the  farm  program 
comes  before  Congress.  I  understand 
the  President  will  send  to  Congress  a 
vast  farm  program  designed  to  reduce 
the  overall  cost  of  farm  price  supports 
I  enthusiastically  support  that  objective 
That  must  be  done  because  the  cost  of 
the  farm  program  has  been  too  big; 
there  is  no  question  about  it  However, 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize 
that  farm  income  is  much  too  low— far 
lower  than  it  should  be  in  view  of  the 
risk  to  the  farmer,   the   investment   he 


most  make,  the  number  of  hours  he 
has  to  work,  the  enormous  increase  in 
his  efficiency;  and.  in  the  .second  place. 
I  think  we  should  recognize  the  very 
substantial  and  real  contribution  which 
the  American  farmer  has  made  to  price 
stability  and  to  combating  inflation. 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  I  have  had  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  showing 
the  amount  of  working  time  required  by 
city  workers  and  farmers  to  buy  certain 
commodities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Df'pa.rtm.ent  of  Agnvulture  tlgurfi  on  cotn- 
pariHOTi  (>/  working  ttrnf  required  by  city 
worker    and    rarmer    to    buy    ff-fain    rom- 
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Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
farmer  has  to  work  three  times  a-s  long 
to  buy  the  food  iLself  which  he  produces. 
Most  farmers  are  not  diversified, 
whether  they  are  wheat  farmers  or 
chicken  farmers  or  dairy  farmers— re- 
gardle.vs  of  their  farm  production  It  is 
a  rare  farmer  who  produces  most  of  the 
food,  or  even  a  major  part  of  the  food, 
which  he  consumes. 

When  we  compare  how  long  a  farmer 
has  to  work  with  the  working  hours  of 
a  nonfarmer.  we  find  that  a  farmer  has 
to  work  about  three  times  as  long  to  buy 
the  food  he  con.sumes  as  a  nonfarmer 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  describing  the  performance  of  the 
consumer  price  index  b»'  printed  in  the 
Record  at   this  point 

There  bein«  no  objwtion  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rei  - 
ORD,  as  follows 

Pri<  E    iNorx    Up   0  5    PrRCKNT    in     lv*«!      Itisj 
Smai.iest   in   6   Yeab.s 

'By  Peter   Brjies'.rup 

W^sMiNi.TriN,  January  2fi  Thf  Con-s'inier 
Price  Index  last  year  showed  U.s  Rnialle»t 
■iriinial  increaae  slnre  1955  the  I.ah.ir  De- 
partment repurtt'd  today  The  inrre.use  »  us 
one   half   of    1    per'-euc   uver    l'J60 

At     the     same     time,     the     average    .'.ict>  rv 
wcrkers    purch.ismj^  p.>wer  reached  a  ret<T<l 
wlt.h     last    month  .s    figure     being    7    percent 
higher   than  that   of  December    19«0 

-Secretary  of  Labur  Arthur  J  O'ldber^  <Ie- 
clared  that  this  •Ignltlcant  and  encnurag- 
Ing  trend  bids  well  for  a  omtinuefl  ami 
growing  soundness  of  our  national  econ- 
omy " 

Other  Dem'ic-ratlc  ufflciaLs  Including  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  have  lately  »hc;wn  similar 
pleasure  in  dlscusalng  the  price  stability 
duri!ig  the  flrst  year  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration 

The  Con.sunier  Price  Index  mea-sures 
changes  in  the  prices  of  hundreds  of  typfs 
of  g'xid.i  and  services  on  »hlch  per»<>n.s  In 
cities  typically  spend  their  money 

Using  the  1047  49  price  average  as  a  ba.'e 
of    100    the   Dei-ember  Index   regii^tered    128  t 


This  waa  a  decline  of  oue-t«nth  of  1  percent 
below  the  November  level  and  two- tenths 
percent  under  the  record  set  In  October 
high  Mo«t  of  laat  year'*  tncrecMe  in  the 
Index  occurred  In  July  The  overall  rise 
waa  attributed  largely  to  continued  in 
croaaes  In  the  coet  of  service*  Including 
medical  care,  and  recreation  — and  high  : 
prices  for  used  cars  and  other  durables 

Theae  Increases  outweighed  a  lesser  decline 
tor  nundurables.  mainly  food  and  gasoline 
to  produce  the  overall  December-to-Deceni- 
ber  rise  In  the  Indei  of  0  5  percent  The 
Increase  was  equivalent  to  a  nickel  out  o: 
•  10 

In  1955  the  index  fell  slightly  from  1956 
Each  year  since  then  It  has  risen  by  at  least 
1  percent  and  as  much  as  4  percent  In  196]. 
Department  of  I^bor  spokeaznen  aald.  mod- 
erate wage  increases,  adequate  supplies  to 
meet  demand,  and  price  competition  from 
Impxirts  In  some  Indvistrles  helped  limit  the 
index'h  rise 

MOaE    SIABILITT    EXPKCTKD 

Robert  J  Myers,  deputy  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics,  said  that  the  price  Index  for 
this  month  and  February  might  rise  slightly 
but  the  years  outlook  was  for  continued 
price  stability 

The  relative  stability  of  the  composite  in- 
dex in  the  last  12  months  reflected,  as  al- 
ways, a  mixture  of  ups  and  downs  In  various 
spending  categories 

P'xid  showed  a  rise  of  eight-tenths  of  a 
cent,  while  restaurant  meals  went  up  2  4 
percent  Rents  showed  a  1  1  percent  rise 
while  hoiisefurnlshlngs  showed  a  six-tenths 
percent  decline  Medical  care  went  up  2  9 
percent,  and  used  cars  went  up  13.7  percent 

In  December  alone,  used  car  prices  dropped 
nearly  3  percent,  and  gasoline  and  new  car 
prices  also  drop[>ed  This  decline  In  trans- 
j)ortatlon  costs  led  the  slight  overall  Decem- 
ber decline  In  the  Index  Seasonal  Increases 
In  fresh  vegetable  costs  and  higher  prices  for 
Some  meats  ofTset  other  declines  to  produce 
a  net  0  1  Increase  In  retail  food  prices 

SPENDING     MONKT     AT    EKCOKO 

In  December  factory  workers  continued  to 
receive  record  weekly  spendable  earnings — 
after  deductions  for  Federal  taxes — of  $86  17. 
about  the  same  as  In  November.  T%U  figure 
w.ui  higher  by  ab<iut  tft  80  than  In  December 
1964)  when  the  workweek  was  18  hours 
shorter,  because  of  the  rece«alon.  and  hourly 
earnings  were  8  cents  lower 

Because  of  the  near -stability  of  prices,  fac- 
tory Workers'  buying  power  in  Decemlaer 
was  up  ab<'Ut  7  percent  from  Decemt>er  1980 

For  the  year  as  a  whole,  spendable  earn- 
ings averaged  (82  18  a  week  for  factory  work- 
ers with  three  dependents  and  874  80  for  a 
worker  without  dependents  Theee  figures 
were  ab<  ut  12  or  almost  3  percent  higher 
than  In   1980 

About  26<i  00<1  workers  will  get  coet-of-llv- 
iiig  pay  increa.<»es  based  on  the  December 
Index  tlKures  These  Include  about  230.OKJ 
loi.^-dist.mce  and  Nx-al  truck  drivers,  and 
ab  ut  iu  (MX)  aircraft  workers,  mostly  em- 
ployed by  I>i\iglii«  Aircraft  Co 

(  nv  s  INDEX  I'P  0  I  rmcxNT 
Higher  re'iiil  prices  for  food,  housing,  and 
pers.  .n.il  care  more  than  offset  December  de- 
clines for  apparel,  transportation,  reading, 
and  recreation  and  other  gfxxls  and  8er\ - 
Ices  In  New  York  City 

I.OU18  P  Buckley  regional  director  of  the 
US  Dep  irtment  of  Labors  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  reported  that  the  city's  all-Item 
price  Index  was  126  9.  one-tenth  of  a  per- 
cent above  the  November  level 

The  December  Index  was  a  return  to  the 
hiKh  estahlinhed  last  October.  Housing  at 
13:1  was  a  new  high  During  IIMJI.  all  groups 
except  personal  care  and  other  goods  and 
.■iervue'    »tre  aljove   1960  levels. 
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SNf  ALL  BUeiNESS  ADMINISTRATION 
ALLOWS  50 -PERCENT  EXEMPTION 
TO  SBIC  $500,000  LOAN  LIMITA- 
TION 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  I 
should  like  again  to  review  briefly  the 
$5§0,600-«i»e  limit  on  loans  and  inrest- 
ments  by  small  business  Inrcstment 
companies,  -which  was  enacted  during 
the  past  session,  and  was  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  on  October  3,  1961.  I 
dJsCTissed  this  subject  in  the  Senate  on 
January  18,  at  which  time  I  inserted  in 
the  RccoRS  the  full  eorrespondenoe  I  had 
had  with  John  Home,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  BustnesB  Administratkxi, 
concerning  its  Implementation  and  In- 
terpretatkn  of  this  restriction. 

It  Is  my  view  that  tlie  proposed  re^ula- 
tion  pubHshed  by  the  BBA  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  November  16  did  not 
carry  out  the  plain  Intent  of  Concr«ss. 
That  regulation  contained  a  blanket  59- 
ixTcent  exemption  for  SBIC  loans  and 
investments  over  $500,000. 

But  what  the  law  now  provides — and 
I  was  the  author  of  the  amendment 
which  changed  the  law — is  that — 

without  the  approval  of  the  adminlctra- 
tlnn.  the  aggregate  amount  oT  obligations  and 
Recurltles  acquired  and  for  which  commlt- 
ments  may  be  Issued  by  any  small  business 
Investment  company  under  the  provisions 
r  f  this  chapter  for  any  single  enterprise  shall 
not  exceed  (1)  30  pea«ent  of  the  oomMned 
capital  and  surplia  ol  such  small  business 
Investment  oom^pany  authorised  bjr  tUs  act, 
or  (2)    $500,000.  whichever  is  the  les 


The  plain  language  of  the  last  phrase, 
which  was  added  by  the  amendment; 
namely,  that  the  small  business  Invest- 
ment companies  cannot  Invest  or  loan 
more  than  $500,000 — It  seems  to  me 
makes  perfectly  clear  the  oongresslonal 
intent — in  other  words,  that  they  shall 
not  loan  more  than  $500,000. 


The  preceding  part  of  the  paragraph, 
which  states,  "without  the  prior  -written 
approval  of  the  SBA."  has  been  in  the 
law  since  the  inception  of  the  SBIC  pro- 
gram, and  modifies  the  opportunity  for 
such  a  firm  to  loan  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  its  capital  and  surplus.  There 
have  been  very  few  instances  in  which 
the  Small  Business  Administration  has 
permitted  that  to  l>e  done,  although  I 
am  certain  that  a  ntimber  of  small 
business  investment  companies  ^xruld 
like  very  much  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  invest  more  than  20  percent  of  their 
capital  and  surplus  in  a  single  situation. 
Bat  the  Small  Businets  Administration 
has  given  no  significant  relief  from  this 
restriction. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  $500,000 
limitation,  which,  of  course,  has  its  ef- 
fect on  the  big  small  business  invest- 
ment companies,  and  was  designed 
clearly  to  prevent  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  from  making  loans  to 
larger  businesses,  then  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  takes  the  position 
that  50  percent  can  be  exempt  from  the 
congressional  provision.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  limply  unconscionable.  It  is 
very,  very  difficult  for  me  to  imdcrstand 
what  goes  on  in  the  mind  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  SBA  when  be  permits 
so  clear  an  evasion  of  the  congressional 
pro-vision. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  statement  of 
January  18,  I  cited  a  number  of  cases 
hi  which  such  big  loans  of  more  than 
$500,000  had  gone  to  businesses  which 
were  anythins  but  small  businesses. 
The  rich  capital  opportunities  and  tax 
advantatres  available  to  8SICs  should 
be  used  to  assist  genuinely  small  busi- 
nesses, not  the  multimiHion-dcdlar. 
multhinlt  operations  that  SBICs  tend  to 
pot  Uieir  above  $500,000  investments  into. 

The  Administrator  of  the  SBA.  Mr. 
John  Home,  has  now  written  to  me 
again,  to  state  that  he  intends  to  give 
final  effect  to  the  regulation  as  proposed 
on  November  15 — including  the  60 -per- 
cent exemption.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  letter  of  January  24,  1962, 
with  the  text  of  the  regulation,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  regulation  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Small  Bvsincss   ADuunsTEAnow. 
WoMhington  D.C..  Janvnry  24,  1962. 
ne  Honorable  VTiixiam  Psokmire, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Skmatoe  Fkoxmixz:  At  your  request, 
m  have  again  reviewed  In  detail  the  regula- 
tions proposed  In  the  Fed«ral  Register  under 
date  at  November  IS,  1061,  with  reference  to 
thm  t»00,000  limitation  contained  in  Section 
7(a)  of  the  SmaQ  Business  Investment  Act 
Amendmen'ts  of  1961. 

Following  your  initial  correspondence,  you 
win  recall  that  Mr.  Pine,  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator for  the  Investment  Division,  and  I 
oommunleated  with  your  office  and  after 
sane  delays  occasioned  by  yotir  absence  from 
this  city,  we  were  extended  the  courtesy  of 
a  -visit  with  you  on  December  18,  1961.  At 
that  tints  we  discussed  In  detail  not  only 
the  proixiBed  regubitlon,  but  also  the  historic 
backgroand  of  the  need  for  small  business 
hmg-tenn  financing  tind  the  legislative 
history  of  the  1961  amendments  to  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act. 


Following  this  conference,  we  ootninuBl- 
cated  with  you  on  Jaauary  £,  l;9e2.  and  again 
on  Jantiary  17  wlUi  rotarenoe  to  spedflc 
Inquiries  yoa  made  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  reganHag  ttaie  legtalatkm. 

In  addition  to  the  correBpoadence  from 
you,  we  have  reorived  communlcatlonB  from 
other  members  of  tiie  Senate  and  of  tiie 
House  of  Bepreaentatives  stiggesting  views 
differing  from  yours  with  referenoe  to  the 
adoption  of  the  regulation  entitled 
107.708(a).  Thus  It  is  impossible  to  Issue 
a  regulation  on  this  matter  which  would  be 
satisfactory  to  all  members  of  the  Hotise 
and  Senate  Banldng  and  Currency  Com- 
mittees and  of  the  Congress.  Naturally,  I  am 
cx>noemed  that  there  is  disagreement  be- 
tween you  and  me  on  tbe  matter,  but  I  hope 
yen  will  understand  my  position. 

As  can  well  be  Imagined,  pending  the  adop- 
tion of  a  regulation  on  section  304,  the  in- 
dustry has  been  In  a  state  o<  tuicertalnty. 
They  feel,  as  do  I.  that  we  must  regulate 
on  this  subject  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
they  may  have  knowladge  «s  to  the  rules 
under  which  they  must  operate. 

I  shall  not  review  again  tbe  contents  of 
my  letter  of  December  2.  1961.  to  you  ex- 
plaining our  position  on  the  proposed  regu- 
lation. Having  throughly  and  thoughtfully 
considered  all  of  the  facets  of  the  problem, 
it  is  my  considered  Judgment  that  we  should 
adopt  the  regulation  as  propuatU  on  Novem- 
ber IS,  1961. 

I  am  this  date  forwarding  to  the  Federal 
Regtster  for  publication  the  propuaeU  regu- 
lation in  tbe  form  rnrloifl. 

With  kind  Kgaitis,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Joaw  E.  HoKTvx, 

il  Bfvtttrietrtx  for . 

TlTLX   13.   Bcstmesa  Cmaar  amd  AsaBTaicai 

CHAPTia     I.    SMALL     BOStWa—    aaMIIftantATfOM 

Prtrt  107.  Small  bustnesa  investment 

oomjHmieM 

[Amendment  t] 

Miscellaneous  amendment 

There  was  published  in  tbe  Federal  Regis- 
ter on  November  15,  1»«1  (26  FJl.  10702), 
a  notice  of  Intention  to  smend,  among 
Others,  f  107.7S8  of  part  1«7  of  subdnpter  B, 
chapter  I  of  title  IS  of  tbe  Oode  of  Federal 
Rei^ttons  as  revised  In  98  F.R.  8131-8342. 

Interested  persons  were  given  sm  opportn- 
nity  to  present  their  comments  or  sugges- 
tions pertaining  thereto  to  tbe  Investment 
Division,  Small  Business  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C,  within  a  period  of  21  days 
of  the  date  of  pubUcatlon  of  the  notice  In 
the  Federal  Register.  After  oonskleratlcm  of 
all  such  relevant  nutter  as  was  presented  by 
tbe  interested  persons  reganllng  tbe  pro- 
posed amendment,  tbe  amendment  of  regu- 
lation as  so  proposed  is  Itereby  adopted  as  set 
forth  below. 

Because  of  the  necessity  for  promptly  ap- 
plying the  proposed  amendment  to  the  pro- 
gram authorized  under  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958,  ••  amended,  the 
subject  amendment  of  regulation  shaU  be- 
come effective  upon  pubUcatlon  thereof  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

The  Regulations  Cksvemlng  SmaU  Busl- 
nsBs  Investment  Companies  (26  FJL  8232- 
8242 )  la  hereby  amended  by : 

1.  Deleting  the  heading  at  §  107.706  and 
substituting  In  lieu  thereof  "Aggregate  limi- 
tation on  investments  and  loans";  as 
amended,  the  heading  reads  as  foUows: 

"I  107.708  Aggregate    limitation    cm   invest- 
ments and  loans 

2.  Adding  a  new  paragrapb  (a)  to  {  107.708 
and  by  lettering  tbe  iiiiini  paragrapb  un- 
der {  107.708  as  (b) .  As  amended,  f  107.708 
reads  as  follows : 

'S  107.708  Aggregate    Umttatlon    on    Invest- 
aasQts  and 


"(a)   Without  the  prior  written  approval 
of    SBA,    the    aggregate    amount    of    funds 
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Kmned  to,  or  Invested  In  equity  securities 
ot.  Any  single  small  business  concern,  or  for 
which  commitments  may  be  made,  shall  not 
exceed  20  percent  of  the  combined  paid-in 
capital  and  paid-in  svirplus  of  any  licensee 
(including  In  luch  licensee's  capital  and 
surplus  the  ouUtandlng  amount  of  any  SBA 
loans  under  section  302(a)  of  the  act)  or 
8600,000,  whichever  Is  the  lesser  Such 
8500,000  limitation  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  loans  made  to  and  equity  securities 
acquired  from  a  small  business  concern  by 
a  licensee  on  or  after  October  3,  1961.  but 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  loans 
made,  or  equity  securities  acquired,  pur- 
suant to  a  commitment  Issued  before  such 
date  Furthermore,  the  8500,000  limitation 
shall  not  apply  so  'ong  as  50  percent  (amount 
Invested,  disbursed,  or  committed!  of  the 
equity  securities  acquired  and  loans  made 
by  a  licensee  after  October  3,  19«1.  meet  such 
8500,000  limitation. 

"(b»  Without  the  prior  written  approval 
of  SBA.  no  more  than  five  licensees  may,  by 
participation  or  otherwise,  provide  equity 
capital,  or  long-term  loans  to  any  single 
small  business  concern  unless  the  total 
financing  Involved  Is  8300.C00  or  less  • 
John  E    Hoens, 

Administrator 

JANVASY   24,    1962 


BUREAU  OP  LABOR  STATISTICS  UP- 
DATES SEASONAL  ADJUSTMENTS 
OP  EMPLOYMENT  PIGURES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  £k:onomic  Statistics  of  the  Joint 
Ekjonomic  Conxmittee — and  I  sun  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee — Mr  Ewan 
Clague,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, provided  information  on  seasonal 
adjustments  of  unemployment  data.  As 
part  of  his  testimony  he  presented  sea- 
sonally adjusted  rates  of  unemployment 
and  seasonal  adjustment  factors  revised 
on  the  basis  of  data  rimning  through 
September  1961.  He  stated  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Bureau  to  use  these 
figures  throughout  1962. 

In  a  letter  which  I  received  on  Janu- 
ary 27.  1962.  Mr.  Clague  states  that  he 
intends  to  revise  the  figures  on  the  basis 
of  data  running  through  December  1961, 
and  to  use  these  more  up-to-date  figures 
in  1962. 

Since  the  hearings  of  the  subcommit- 
tee have  already  gone  to  press.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Clague's 
letter  and  the  accompanying  table  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U  S  Department  or  Lab^jr 

Bureau  or  Labor  Statistics, 

Wa.<ihington    D  C 
Hon.  Wii.i.iA.\i  Proxmire. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Sta- 
tusttc^.  Joint  Economic  Committee    New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washingtom.  DC 
E>CAR    Senator    Proxmire:    You    will    recall 
th<it  on  December  18.  1961.  I  testified  before 
your  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics  of 
the  Joint   Economic  Committee      As  part  of 
my    testimony,    I    presented    seasonally    ad- 
Justed  rates  of  unemployment  and  seasonal 
adjustment   raclors   revised   on   the   basis  of 
data   running   through  September   1961.      At 
the  time  of  my  testimony  It  was  our  Inten- 
tion to  use  these  figures  throughout  1962. 

Since  then,  we  have  established  that  It  \% 
feasible  t.i  revise  the  figures  on  the  basis  of 


data  running  through  December  1961.  and 
we  propose  to  use  these  slightly  more  up-to- 
date  figures  in  1962  The  changes  from  those 
I  furnished  you  In  December  are  small,  but 
I  thought  you  might  like  to  have  the  new 
figures  and  a  comparison  with  those  pre- 
sented before  These  are  shown  In  the  en- 
closed tables 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ewan  Ci.Act'E. 
CommisMuner  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Table  2  — Seasonal  adfustment  factors  for 
unemployment .  by  component  ffroup,  based 
on  data  through  June  1960.  September 
1961.  and  December  1961 
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TABt.E  3  Seasonal  adjustrnent  factors  for 
unemployment .  by  component  group,  based 
on  data  through  June  1960,  September 
1961.  and   December   1961 — Continued 
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MILWAUKEE  JOURNALS  RUSS 
LYNCH  ANALYZES  WATER  RE- 
SOURCE MANAGEMENT  PROB- 
LEMS 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  the 
di.stinguished  out-of-doors  and  conserva- 
tion writer  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 
Russell  G.  Lynch,  recently  tackled 
one  of  tie  biggest,  most  complex,  and 
most  Important  problems  In  the  field  of 
resource  development:  namely,  water 
In  a  serie.s  of  three  expertly  written  and 
very  well  researched  articles.  Mr.  Lynch 
documented  the  dismaying  mixture  of 
politics,  persuasion,  and  subsidy,  and 
the  .serious  absence  of  overall  planning, 
that  characterizes  the  pattern  of  water- 
resource  management  and  development 
in  our  Nation 

Mr,  Lynch  is  second  to  none  In  his 
understanding  of  this  problem.  He  is 
the  author  of  "Our  Growing  Water 
Problems."  which  he  prepared  in  1957- 
58  This  undertaking  gave  him  a  sig- 
nificant acquaintance  with  the  water 
problems,  and  the  laws  relating  thereto, 
in  every  State.  In  preparation  for  these 
articles  he  traveled  the  length  of  the 
Mississippi,  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  Interagency  Commit- 
tee, and  he  visited  the  headquarters  of 
the  Southeastern  Basin  Study  Commis- 
sion, He  has  examined  the  wealth  of 
documentary  materials  and  publications 
in  this  field,  and  has  gone  beyond  and 
behind  them,  to  interview  many  of  the 
individuals  most  directly  concerned.  In 
brief  Mr  Lynch  knows  whereof  he  writes. 

His  articles  have  been  studied  with 
keen  interest  in  the  agencies  most  di- 
rectly concerned.  Even  where  Russ 
Lynch  s  criticisms  come  to  roost  most 
directly,  the  experts  and  individuals  in- 
volved respect  his  knowledge.  Integrity, 
and  ability.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
they  consider  him  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed people  in  the  country  on  water- 
management  problems.  I  hope  some  di- 
rect contact  between  these  Government 
per.sonnel  and  Mr.  Lynch  can  be  ar- 
ranged  in   the  near  future. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
subject,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  articles  by  Russell  G.  Lynch,  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
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[FYom  the  Milwaukee  Joximal.  Dec.  26.  1961) 
Kenncot    Tackles    Tooch    Watkb    Mamagb- 

MENT     PKOBLEM QUIBTION     OF     RESOUaCXS 

Policy   Has  Defikd  Bvtokts  or  PrnxsmiirT 
roa  Decades;  State  Has  Real  iNTEKEar  in 

(By  R.  O.  Lynch) 

President  Kennedy,  both  In  Congress  and 
w.thin  the  executive  branch.  Is  tackling  re- 
source problems  that  for  four  decades  have 
defied  the  efforts  of  Presidents  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  long  succession  of  com- 
nusslons  and  committees. 

Wisconsin  residents  have  a  real  Interest  in 
his  proposals  Along  with  Federal  taxpayers 
everywhere,  they  have  provided  cheap  elec- 
tricity, cheap  water  for  irrigation,  cheap 
water  freight  rates  and  higher  property  val- 
ues in  flood  plains  for  relatively  few  favored 
countrymen 

With  a  prospect  that  their  burden  for 
w.iter  developments  may  triple,  at  the  very 
least  over  the  next  40  years,  they  have  reason 
to  demand  more  realistic  appraisal  of  proj- 
ects and  to  Insist  that  freeloadlng  be  elimi- 
nated where  possible. 

NO    WATEE    POLICY 

The  Nstton  actually  has  no  water  resources 
policy  or  any  adequate  coordination  of  Its 
various  programs.  Decisions  involving  30 
billions  of  tax  dollars  too  often  have  been 
dictated  by  pressure  groups  seelLlng  some- 
thing for  nothing  and  pushed  through  Con- 
gress by  means  of  logrolling. 

Agencies  responsible  for  the  various  pro- 
grams have  outlined  potential  activities  for 
the  next  40  years  at  estimated  costs  that  ap- 
pear to  total  about  $70  billion  not  including 
extensive  waste  disposal  works.  And  if  the 
estimating  Is  no  more  reliable  than  In  the 
past,  the  actual  cost  could  double  this  figure. 

Water  projects  Involve  heavy  subsidization, 
rang^lng  from  and  estimated  40  percent  for 
public  power  to  75  percent  for  Irrigation  and 
upward  of  90  percent  for  navigation  and 
flood  control  Regional  and  local  public 
power  users  share  the  subsidy  for  Irrigation 
In  17  Western  States,  with  a  possibility  that 
some  of  their  share  eventually  may  be  shifted 
to  the  taxpayers. 

SOME  TEBMENDOUS   EESULTS 

This  Federal  spending  has  produced  real 
and  sometimes  tremendous  results.  Living 
standards  have  been  raised  In  economically 
backward  areas.  Reclamation  fostered  the 
West's  development.  Public  power  boomed 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  opened  up  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  Tragic,  costly  floods  have 
been  curtailed.  Opportunities  for  recreation 
have  Increased. 

But  analysts,  Congreaemen,  and  even  the 
agencies  carrying  on  the  programs  are  call- 
ing for  changes.  Reclamation  has  become 
very  expensive  and  the  obsession  for  irriga- 
tion Is  handicapping  Industrial  and  recrea- 
tional development  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance to  some  parts  of  the  West. 

Flood  control  has  created  more  potential 
for  damage  by  fostering  flood  plain  develop- 
ments. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  authoritative 
sources  that  railroad,  truck  and  pipeline 
.services  might  be  more  economic  in  some 
areas  than  navigation  projects,  and  that 
public  power  could  be  provided  more  cheap- 
ly with  steam  plants  than  hydroelectric  In- 
stallations. 

COMMl'NrriES    EELUCrTANT 

The  freeloadlng  accompanying  the  pro- 
grams has  had  serious  results. 

It  has  made  communities  reluctant  to 
help  themselves.  The  Miami  and  Musking- 
um Valleys  of  Ohio  have  been  cited  as  "be- 
fore and  after"  examples.  Before  Congress 
opened  the  Treasury  door.  Miami  people  paid 
for  their  own  flood  protection;  afterward, 
Mu5klngum  residents  held  out  for  Federal 
financing 

Very  few  States  finance  any  organized  wa- 
ter resource  planning. 


Worst  of  all  is  the  pressure  that  Federal 
subsidisation  creates  for  projects  that  can- 
not pass  any  real  test  of  national  desirabil- 
ity, whether  it  involves  economic  gain,  wel- 
fare, or  Income  olstrlbutlon.  One  of  the 
national  objectives  Is  the  diversion  of  In- 
come from  the  haves  to  the  have  nots. 

PEESST7EE     DISTOBTS     JUDGMENT 

The  pressure  has  distorted  Judgment  of 
proposals  and  interfered  with  comprehensive 
river  ba;ln  development  for  all  desirable 
purposes. 

lliis  Is  not  one  man's  opinion.  The  Fed- 
eral activities  have  been  surveyed  by  nu- 
merous national  commissions  and  commit- 
tees and  examined  critically  by  engineers, 
economists,  political  scientists  and  geogra- 
phers of  leading  universities.  Including  some 
at  the  Unlverflty  of  Wisconsin. 

Reports  of  these  investigators  add  up  to  a 
shocking  Indictment,  obscured  though  It  Is 
by  polite  and  academic  language  and  dry 
statistics.  Piling  fact  upon  fact,  they  have 
shown  that  water  "esource  developments 
have  Involved  Irresponsibility  and  misrepre- 
sentation amounting  to  outright  fraud. 

If  the  same  Juggling  of  the  books  had  been 
done  by  private  l.iterests  at  the  same  tre- 
mendous cost  to  the  Government,  it  would 
be  a  national  scandal  beyond  compare. 


Packaob  Plan  Seeks  To  Placate  Any  Opposi- 
tion— It  Also  Is  Deugnkd  To  Enlist  Sup- 
POBT  or  Majob  Agencies.  Recognizing  That 
They  Will  Contintje  To  Exist 

The  Kennedy  administration  is  making  a 
shrewd  approach  to  the  thorny  task  of  co- 
ordinating water  resource  programs  and 
developing  a  national  policy.  The  Presi- 
dent's moves  are  calculated  to  enlist  power- 
ful forces  and  placate  potential  opposition. 

His  package  offers  something  to  the  water 
development  agencies,  to  defenders  of  State 
rights,  to  advocates  of  more  dam  building 
and  to  Interests  that  want  fiib  and  wildlife, 
recreation  and  other  nonmonetary  benefits 
given  more  consideration. 

A  big  boost  for  the  public  power  also  Is 
contemplated.  Hydroelectric  production  Is 
to  be  supplemented  by  steam-generated 
power  and  western  public  power  complexes 
are  to  be  connected  with  long-distance  trans- 
mission lines  to  make  markets  for  presently 
unsalable  power. 

consolidatton   suggested 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  a  na- 
tional news  service  speculated  recently  about 
another  Presidential  attempt  to  bring  the 
water  development  agencies  together  In  the 
Interior  Department. 

Such  efforts  In  the  past  antagonized  the 
agencies  and  frustrated  Presidents  back  to 
Harding,  bringing  defeat  even  to  so  power- 
ful an  executive  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  agencies  have  close  alliances  with  strong 
congressional  blocs. 

Kennedy  actually  is  moving  In  the  oppo- 
site direction.  He  Is  seeking  the  support  of 
the  major  agencies  and  appears  to  be  getting 
It.  Spokesmen  for  the  Army  Engineers,  the 
Reclamation  Bureau,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  the  Public  Health  Service  de- 
scribed features  of  his  bill  In  unmistakably 
favorable  terms  at  a  Columbia  Basin  meet- 
ing In  September,  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately. 

One  of  them  commented  pointedly  that 
the  President's  bill  recognized  that  the  agen- 
cies were  going  to  continue  to  exist  and 
carry  on  their  respective  programs. 

WOULD  CBEATE   COUNCIL 

The  administration  bill  would  create  a 
Water  Resources  Council  at  Cabinet  level  to 
review  and  coordinate  projects.  This  is 
expected  to  result  In  decisions  which  the 
present  Interagency  committee  on  water  re- 
sources (ICWR)  Is  unable  to  make. 

The  bill  would  empower  the  President  to 
create  river  basin  commissions,  but  only  at 
the  request  of  one  or  more  States.    Another 


effort  to  win  over  State  rights  defenders  is 
a  provision  for  Federal  aid  to  States  for  or- 
ganizing their  own  water  resource  planning 
agencies. 

CBITEKIA  STUDY  ABKANGED 

Kennedy  also  has  made  significant  moves 
within  the  executive  branch.  Last  March  he 
had  his  new  Budget  Director  arrange  for  a 
study  by  top  water  resource  economists  of  the 
criteria  for  evaluating  projects.  The  panel, 
headed  by  Maynard  M.  Hufschmldt  of  Har- 
vard University,  presented  a  searching 
analysis  of  Government  objectives  in  a  June 
report. 

Evaluation  methods  determine  whether  or 
not  Federal  investment  In  a  project  Is 
Justified. 

The  Budget  Bureau  heretofore  has  made 
the  rules  for  the  execulve  branch.  After 
Elsenhower  became  President.  It  issued  more 
restrictive  crlterta  for  the  guidance  of  the 
agencies   (circular  A-47  of  December   1952) . 

Proponents  of  dams  that  could  not  qualify 
screamed  until  Congress  established  its  own, 
easier  criteria.  Elsenhower  subsequently 
vetoed  rivers  and  harbors  bills  and  forced 
the  elimination  of  some  projects. 

FUNCTION    IS    TBANSrXKBXD 

Kennedy  has  marked  circular  A-47  for  the 
wa'tebasket.  He  took  this  function  away 
from  the  Budget  Bureau  and  turned  it  over 
to  the  ICWR.  This  In  effect  gives  the 
agencies  responsibility  for  making  their  own 
rules. 

At  the  President's  request,  the  ICWR  is 
revising  the  rules  to  provide  more  leeway  for 
figuring  benefits  from  fish  and  wildlife,  recre- 
ation, pollution  dilution  and  other  things  of 
somewhat   intangible   monetary   value. 

This  Invites  support  from  conservationists, 
sportsmen,  and  munieipalltleB  with  waste 
disposal  problems.  And,  of  course,  from  pro- 
ponents of  new  projects,  for  these  additions 
to  total  benefits  will  qualify  projects  now 
marginal  and  even  submarglnal. 

The  bars  will  be  let  down  for  a  lot  of  dam 
building  unless  brakes  are  provided  at  the 
same  time.  The  Hufschmldt  report  con- 
tains some  pertinent  suggestions,  and  It  Is 
In  the  hands  of  the  ICWR  committee. 


Uncle  Sam  Has  Been  Angel  fob  Resoubcx 
Development  While  BENxrrr  and  Cost 
Estimates  Have  Been  Jucglb) 

Something  for  nothing  is  the  crux  of  the 
water  resource  problem. 

Until  the  late  1930's,  substantial  State  and 
local  contributions  were  required  toward 
flood  control  and  navigation  works  and  full 
repayment  was  demanded  of  water  users. 
With  the  1938  Flood  Control  Act  and  a  series 
of  reclamation  acts  starting  about  the  same 
time.  Uncle  Sam  became  the  angel  for  al- 
most all  water  resource  development. 

Congress  generally  requires  a  showing  that 
estimated  benefits  from  a  project  will  exceed 
cost  amortized  over  the  useful  life,  but  it  en- 
courages very  optimistic  figuring  and  the 
Justification  often  Is  fictitious. 

Benefits  Include  such  things  as  Increased 
crops  from  land  irrigated  or  protected,  flood 
property  damrge  prevented,  savings  on  power 
and  freight  charges.  The  Elsenhower  ad- 
mlnlEtratlon  Insisted  on  direct  benefits  and 
limited  the  useful  life  estimate  to  50  years. 
Congress  asked  for  a  showing  of  Indirect 
benefits,  too,  and  for  periods  up  to  100  years. 

benefits    ABE    PADOKD 

Prodded  by  preesitre  groups,  the  agencies 
have  padded  benefits  and  trimmed  costs  In 
their  estimates.  Sometimes  after  they  have 
reported  projects  unfavorably  a  congressional 
committee  has  said,  "Try  again,"  and  more 
figuring  has  produced  a  semblance  of  Jus- 
tification. 

Each  major  agency  has  Its  own  powerful 
lobby  and  Its  own  separate  committee  In  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House — committees  packed 
with  loyal  supporters.  This  has  resulted  In 
approval    of    uneconomic,    overlapping    and 
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momeilm—  coafllctloc  projects,  &s  well  as 
some  duplication  of  axpenxlve  survey  effort«. 
Such  ooiifllctB  continue  lu  the  present  Con- 
gress. 

Congress  has  written  off  $17  million  on 
reclamation  projecte  that  turned  out  badly 
and  extended  repayuMnt  time  on  othera.  A 
great  deal  more  may  have  to  be  written  off 
U  repayment  out  of  power  revenuea.  post- 
poned for  40  year*,  doea  not  materlallae. 

Otto  Eckstein,  Harvard  Unlveralty  econo- 
mist, told  a  Seriate  committee  a  few  years 
ago.  "There  Is  very  strong  evidence  that  less 
than  half  of  the  projects  can  be  Justified  " 
A  University  of  Chicago  economist,  Kdward 
F  Renshaw,  concurred  after  exhaustive  anal- 
yses of  the  major  programs. 

Clarence  A.  Davis,  an  Elsenhower  Under 
Secretary  of  Interior,  has  said  that  sonie 
Federal  projects  would  not  have  been  built 
if  the  agency  reepcnsible  had  checlced  with 
other  agencies  first. 

An  Agriculture  Department  watershed  of- 
ficial, Carl  Brown,  told  a  San  Francisco 
reclamation  meeting  that  dams  had  tieeu 
built  "where  the  quality  of  the  water  or  the 
quality  of  the  land,  or  both.  Is  so  poor  th.it 
permanent  Irrigation  agriculture  Is  m(.>st  im- 
probable," and  also  where  water  was  being 
used  chiefly  to  grow  sorphis  crops. 

The  crope.  he  said,  might  be  needed  20 
years  hence  but  meanwhile  the  reservulrs 
were  "alowly  dirlng"  of  sedimentation. 

SOMZ    200    PEKCCNT    ABOVK    ESTIMATES 

Renshaw  analyzed  34  irrigation  projects 
and  reported  that  actual  cosU  averaged 
more  than  200  percent  above  estimates  that 
had  been  submitted  by  the  Reclamation 
Bureau. 

A  >44  million  estimate  for  the  Colorado- 
Big  Thooipson  diversion  had  became  a  $16tt 
TTiimrm  cost  by  the  time  the  project  was 
completed  In  1059.  On  the  basis  of  the  es- 
timate, Irrigators  wLU  repay  the  Govern- 
ment only  $27  million. 

Henry  C.  Hart,  University  of  Wtsj'onsln 
political  scientist,  reported  that  the  Army 
Engineers  estimated  in  1948  that  the  UU- 
■ourl  River  navigation  channel  was  only  942 
million  and  5  years  from  completion  But 
7  years  later  the  engineers  had  spent  M5 
million  more  and  completion  was  still  9104 
million  and  10  years  away. 

Economists  for  a  Truman  survey  commis- 
sion found  In  the  early  1950's  that  annual 
savings  from  barge  navigation  on  the  Mis- 
souri would  be  less  than  one-third  of  the 
engineers'  estimate. 

KSTIMATXS    WEKK    JVCCLED 

A  Hoiise  committee  Inquired  Into  this  and 
learned  that  the  division  engineer,  to  obtain 
a  desirable  t>enefit-cost  ratio,  had  Juggled 
the  estimates  of  the  ent^ineers'  economtsts. 
He  added  about  5  million  tons  to  average 
annual  freight  movement  and  moved  up  the 
date  of  realization  by  SO  years  This 
boosted  the  estimated  benefits  from  94  9 
million  to  913.4  million. 

The  ICseourl  Basin  Survey  Commission's 
economists  also  found  only  9963.000  of  aver- 
age annual  benefits  from  bank  protection, 
where  the  corps  had  estimated  911  8  million. 

Economists'  recommendations  for  remedy- 
ing these  things  Include  requirements  of 
more  local  participation,  repayment  by 
beneficiaries,  and  cost  estimates  that  in- 
clude more  realistic  Interest  charges  and  al- 
lowance for  the  lost  opportunities  for  pri- 
vate investment. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Dec.  28.  1961] 
Rivxa    Bastn    Puans    Furn-a — Iif.\BiLJTr    To 
Make  Decisions  Results  Pkom  the  Lim- 
ited Interests  or  U.S.  Agencies  and  Thew 
Veto    Power 

(By   R.    O.   Lynch ^ 
l*or  15  years,  the  United  States  has  been 
working  in  river  basins  with  an  organization 


that  resembles  the  United  N.itioos,  aud  has 
been  about  as  futile  at  making  major  deci- 
sAocs.  This  organisation  U  ths  Interagency 
oommittae  (lAC).  which  Prealdant  Kennedy 
hopcM  to  make  effective  by  transform l:>g  It 
into  a  Preaidential  commission. 

River  b.<LSin  planning  and  develi^pmeut  fur 
all  desirable  pvirposes  mu.st  be  carried  mx 
with  the  thought  alwavs  in  mind  What  wlU 
be  beet  for  the  whole  basin  all  things  con- 
sidered? 

This  approach  has  proved  Iniposelb'.e  for 
lAC's  In  five  basln.s  or  rpgl<ins  An  lAC  Is 
made  up  of  representatives  of  six  agencies 
with  restrict**!,  sometimes  overlapptn^  or 
conflicting  rcaponsi  bill  ties  and  of  bnsln 
States  that  are  at  odds  nfer  sharing  water  or 
h  ydroel  ec  trl  c  1 1  y 

Some    have    veto    rights 

The  ageiiv.'iea.  like  U-N  luujor  pcjwers.  have 
veto  rl^hu  The  States,  like  leaser  U  N.  na- 
tions, can  speuk  their  pieces  and  then  go 
along 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engii^ners  and  tlie 
Reclamation  Bureau  have  been  rival  dam 
builders  fur  n.any  yea.'s.  making  ritnipetlng 
surveys  of  rivers. 

The  Bureau  and  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment have  feuded  for  leadership  in  estab- 
lishing irrigation  agriculture  At  a  House 
hearing  In  the  104O8.  a  C  mt^ressman  com- 
mented that  the  Bureau  seemed  bent  on 
setting  up  ilj.  own  agriculture  department 
Five  years  later  the  "Ag  "  Department  w.xs 
accused  of  trying  ici  create  Its  own  reclama- 
tion projects 

projects   KM.Z  CHALLENGEO 

The  corps  attempted  for  a  time  to  beat 
down  the  upstart  S  lU  Con.<?e!-vat!on  Service 
and  Its  small  watershed  p.'-Dgrani  Sniping 
continued  in  the  la.'^t  decade  During 
studies  of  the  Arkansiis  R.^d  and  White 
Rivers,  the  corps  calletl  SCS  estimating 
methods  faulty  and  SCS  showed  that  the 
corp>9  was  using  the  same  methods. 

More  recently,  the  corps  challenged  a 
dozen  small  watershed  projects  which  In- 
volved a  lot  of  free  draluajce  for  farmers. 
The  corps  required  landowners  to  pay  for 
such  benefits  and  argued  that  national  policy 
should  be  uniform. 

The  Budget  Bureau  agreed  and  held  up 
the  projects,  but  a  Senate  C'lnunlttee  told  tiie 
Corps  and  tiie  Bureau  t-)  mind  their  own 
business,  that  Congress  wanted  it  that  way 

Such  Inequities,  incidentally,  characterize 
the  whole,  broken  up  Federal  program  The 
engineers  have  reclaimed  more  land  by  flood 
protection  than  the  Bureau  has  by  irriga- 
tion Irrigators  share  water  cr>et8:  fiood  pro- 
tection Is  free  Great  Lakes  shippers'  freight 
charges  help  pay  for  the  St  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. Rivals  on  big  rivers  pay  nothing  to 
maintain  access  to  the  sea 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  been 
bucking  the  corp.s,  the  Bureau  and  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commi-sslon  (FPCi  because  their 
projects  often  may  ruin  habitat 

The  sixth  lAC  member,  the  Pxibllc  Health 
Service,  has  been  concerned  about  the  effect 
of  dams  on  water  flow  necessary  to  dilute 
wastes.  Mlssn-url  River  dams,  for  example, 
have  caused  a  serious  nuisance  problem, 
with  water  deterioration  detectable  all  the 
way  down  to  Kansas  City 

VETEAANS    on    CuM.VtIrTEE 

Those  who  sit  around  the  interagency 
oommittec  table  are  veterans  of  these  wars — 
men  who  have  proved  their  ability  to  de- 
fend the  policies  and  welfare  of  their  agen- 
cies. And  they  tend  to  Judge  their  per- 
formance at  the  table  by  their  ability  (1)  to 
resist  changes  in  their  agencies'  policies  and 
(2)  Impose  their  agencies  views  on  the  rest 
of  the  group 

Hence  the  major  lAC  failure  Inability  to 
make  decisions. 

A  lesser  difficulty,  but  keenly  felt,  is  the 
lack  of  I.AC  funds  ajid  staff.     The  group  de- 


pends on  handouts  of  money  and  loans  of 
personnel  from  the  member  agencies.  Few 
partlrlpatlng  States  are  organized  to  make 
any  substantial  contrlbutlonj. 

President  Kennedy's  bill  aK*:\B  to  remedy 
these  defects  by  (11  extending  Presidential 
auttiorlty  to  c<jmmi8sions  which  would  re- 
place I  AC'S;  (2)  providing  staff  and  funds 
and  (St  fostering  more  State  participation, 
both  In   planning  and  making  dectslone. 


Xj  S    lNTEaAeET«rT   Bt«tem   ThTLa  To  Resolve 
Basin  Pvoblkms 

No  coniprehenslve  river  b«sln  plan  has  re- 
sulted from  interagency  committee  opera- 
tions. 

The  first  went  to  wt)rk  In  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley In  1945  on  the  so-called  Pick -Sloan 
plan,  a  hasty  merger  of  Army  Engineers  and 
Reclamation   Bureau  plans. 

Probably  the  most  competent  of  many  crltl- 
cism.s  was  a  Mlsstiurl  Basin  Surrey  Commis- 
sion report  In  1953.  Nine  of  the  eleven  Com- 
missioners were  basin  residents.  Included 
were  three  members  of  each  House  of  Con- 
kiress.  farm  organization  leaders,  an  engineer - 
u.K  school  dean  and  a  newspaper  editor 

The  Commission  employed  a  technical  staff 
and  held  17  hearings  all  over  tiie  bastn.  It 
found  a  lack  uf  btUaiice  and  a  lack  of  co- 
ordination. 

arcoM mended  local  obottf 

It  vinanlmou3ly  recommended  the  creation 
of  a  five- man  commission  of  basin  residents, 
appointed  by  the  President,  to  direct  the 
development  of  the  basin's  resource  poten- 
tial, with  authority  to  review  Federal  agency 
plans  and  Integrate  their  budgeting. 

The  Columbia  Basin  Interagency  Commit- 
tee went  to  work  In  1944  after  both  the 
engineers  and  Uie  Reclamation  Bureau  had 
surveyed  the  basin.  Pliinnlng  there  has  been 
much  better  than  In  the  Miaaourl  basin,  but 
development  has  been  hampered  by  lack  ul 
agreement. 

More  than  100  b.u>iu  leaders  met  with  the 
Interagency  committee  in  June  1960  and  dis- 
cussed the  shurtcomiiigs.  Tbere  was  praise 
i^>i  its  function  as  a  forum  for  group  think- 
ing and  public  dlssemlnatloa  of  facts  and 
for  the  data  compiled  by  Its  sutx;ommlttees. 

But  Governor  Hatfield,  representative  of 
Oreg<in,  said  the  lAC  had  been  notoriously 
silent  on  many  oontrovenlal  teeties  and 
called  for  a  strong  and  fearleae  committee, 
willing    to    face    up   to   the    lasuea. 


lAC    IS    CALXXD 

L  C  Blnford,  former  chairman  of  the  Ore- 
gon Water  Resources  Board,  aald  that  the 
lAC  had  tremendous  potential  "but  It  has 
been  fur  practical  purposM  Btcrlle  (and) 
there  1^  a  terrific  vacuum  In  planning  for 
Columbia  River  development." 

Gen  Allen  F.  Clark.  Jr  ,  then  dlvlcton  engi- 
neer for  the  Army  corps  in  the  baaln.  com- 
mented that  the  I  AC'S  "greatast  veaknees  Is 
Ui  be  found  in  the  lack  of  pr— ing  for 
regional  plans  by  memt>er  agencies  and 
Integration  of  those  plans  Into  •  compre- 
hensive regional  plan  " 

The  third  continuing  lAC,  In  the  Pacific - 
Southwest  region,  has  not  had  the  responsi- 
bility for  planning.  It  keeps  memt>er 
agencies  and  States  Informed  of  each  other's 
activlUes. 

Two  temporary  lAC's  worked  In  the  Arkan- 
sad-Ked-Whlte  basins  and  the  New  Kngland- 
New  York  region.  Their  reporta  to  Congress 
have  g.ithered  dust  for  5  years.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  ARW's  troubles,  by  a  participant, 
will  suffice 

The  effort  got  underway  with  a  great  deal 
of  fanfare,  with  meetings  at  all  principal 
populauon  centers  and  an  elaborate  system 
of  staff  subcommltteea. 

"T^en  the  Interagency  wrangles  began  and 
continued  with  Increasing  ferocity  to  the 
end.  Eiirly  In  this  period,  disgust  and  dis- 
interest set  in.  Fewer  and  few*  principals 
found   time   to   attend  meeting*. 
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The  final  report,  produced  after  the  ex- 
penditure of  several  million  dollars  for 
traveling  expenses,  office  space,  paper,  etc., 
vias  hammered  out  by  a  hard  oorpa  of  few 
nen  from  the  principal  Federal  agencies, 
desperately  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  finishing  the  report." 

No    SHINING    BLUEPKINT 

It  was  a  tremendous  compendium  of 
rr^kjineering  data  and  generalities  on  policies, 
imlfheartedly  endorsed  by  the  member  agen- 
cies No  one  held  it  up  as  a  shining,  living 
blueprint  for  advancing  the  economic  wel- 
f.tre  of  the  Southwest. 

"The  New  York-New  England  group  went 
through  similar  motions  with  a  similar  In- 
effectual result.  The  two  experiences  give 
almost  Incontrovertible  proof  of  the  futility 
of  this  kind  of  planning." 

Two  Commissions  created  by  Congress  In 
1958  also  have  been  at  work.  The  member- 
ship Is  similar  to  the  LAC's,  but  the  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  President,  theoreti- 
cally are  free  to  speak  and  vote  on  policies, 
Independent  of  their  agencies  and  States. 
Each  Commission  has  its  own  funds  and  a 
staff 

One  Commission  reported  last  fall  on  eight 
Texas  rivers.  Its  main  interest  appeared  to 
be  to  get  as  many  reservoirs  as  possible.  It 
followed  the  Missouri  basin  formula  of  past- 
ing together  Army  corps  and  Reclamation 
Bureau  reports,  avoiding  conflict  by  assign- 
ing four  rivers  to  each.  Its  final  plan  de- 
votes one  paragraph  to  fish,  wildlife,  and 
recreation. 

The  other  Commission,  for  southeastern 
rivers,  has  a  year's  work  left  on  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  study.  Its  executive  di- 
rector, Oeorge  E.  Tomllnson,  evidently  hopes 
to  make  a  contribution  to  comprehensive 
basin  planning  with  a  new  approach,  based 
on  projecting  the  region's  economy  In  pro- 
portion to  national  predictions. 

Antdotx  Was  Sought  roa  Rivxs  Vallkt 
AtTTHoamrs 

The  Interagency  committee  came  into 
being  as  an  antidote  for  the  valley  authority, 
which  U  opposed  by  Federal  agencies  and 
their  lobbies,  public  utility  interests  and 
State  rights  advocates. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TVA) 
was  created  In  1033  and  has  been  an  out- 
standing Bucceas  at  comprehensive  basin  de- 
velopment, copied  by  many  foreign  nations. 

For  a  time  It  seemed  that  this  would  mark 
the  start  of  a  national  program.  The  1934 
Congress  asked  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt for  a  survey  of  rivers  for  multiple  pur- 
pose legislation.  He  appointed  a  Cabinet 
committee.  Ten  basins  were  recommended 
for  broad  planning.  A  natural  resources 
planning  board  started  the  task. 

Meanwhile  opposition  made  headway  as 
Roosevelt's  power  waned.  In  1942  Congress 
abolished  the  planning  l>oard  and  In  1044  It 
turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  his  proposal  of  a 
Missouri  Valley  authority.  Instead  It  ac- 
cepted a  Missouri  bastn  program  which  con- 
sisted of  rival  plans  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Reclamation  Bureau,  pasted  together. 

With  the  demise  of  the  planning  board, 
the  Defense,  Interior,  and  Agriculture  De- 
partments and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion had  formed  an  Interagency  committee  In 
Washington  In  1943.  This  group  set  up  the 
first  basin  lAC  for  the  Missouri  Valley  In 
1945.  Columbia  basin  and  Pacific-South- 
west lAC's  followed  in  1948  and  1948. 

These  three  have  functioned  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  Others  operated  temporarily 
in  the  Arkansas-Red-White  basins  and  the 
New  England-New  York  region.  President 
Truman  created  them  In  19S0.  with  a  rebuke 
to  Congress  for  singling  out  the  cc»-ps  to 
survey  the  two  regions. 

Aware  of  the  lAC's  deficiencies.  Congress 
tried  something   different   In    1958,   when    It 


created  study  commissions  for  Texas  basins 
and  rivers  of  four  Southeastern  States. 

President  Kennedy  profMsees  to  adopt  the 
commission  Idea  and  improve  upon  it. 


JouxMAi,  Assigns  Writeb  To  Survey  Urgent 
Issue 

An  urgent  Internal  problem  of  the  Nation, 
water  management,  awaits  action  when  Con- 
gress reconvenes.  Pending  are  President 
Kennedy's  water  resources  bill,  a  compact 
among  Delaware  basin  States  and  western 
demands  for  federation  recognition  of  State 
Jurisdiction  over  water  rights.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
the  Journal  assigned  R.  G.  Lynch.  Its  re- 
porter on  natural  resource  matters,  to  write 
a  series  of  articles,  which  begins  here.  Lynch 
is  the  author  of  "Our  Growing  Water  Prob- 
lems." published  and  distributed  nationally 
by  the  National  WUdlife  Federation.  Its 
preparation  In  1957-58  gave  him  some 
knowledge  of  water  problems  and  laws  In 
every  State. 

He  has  toured  the  lower  Mississippi  Delta 
and  cruised  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois 
Rivers  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago.  He  has 
toured  the  North  Dakota  area  of  the  pro- 
posed Oarrlson  Irrigation  diversion.  He  at- 
tended a  September  meeting  of  the  Columbia 
basin  Interagency  comntlttee  and  in  Novem- 
ber visited  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  headquarters 
of  the  southeastern  basins  study  commission. 

He  has  Interviewed  and  corresponded  with 
informed  men  on  all  of  the  major  river  basin 
oonunlttees  and  commissions  and  with  key 
personnel  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  has  ex- 
amined reports,  books,  and  papers.  Including 
some  unpublished  material. 

References  are  made  in  his  articles  to 
material  from  "Muddy  Waters,"  by  Arthur 
Maas,  Harvard  University  Press;  "The  Dark 
Missouri,"  by  Henry  C.  Hart,  University  of 
Wisconsin  Press:  "Toward  Responsible  Gov- 
ernment," by  Edward  P.  Renhaw,  Idyia 
Press,  Chicago;  publications  of  Resources  for 
the  Future,  Inc..  and  the  Conservation  Foun- 
dation; proceedings  of  the  western  resources 
oonference,  published  by  the  University  of 
Colorado  Press. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  we  celebrate  the  44th  anniversary 
of  the  historic  independence  day  of  the 
great  Ukrainian  people.  It  is  a  sad  fact 
of  history  that  the  liberty-loving  people 
of  the  Ukraine  experienced  freedom  and 
self-government  for  only  2  years,  from 
1918  to  1920.  This  brief  period  of  inde- 
pendence was  the  culmination  of  a  strug- 
gle for  self-determination  which  began 
In  the  17th  century,  and  endured  for 
more  than  300  years.  The  people  of  this 
nation  struggled  against  great  odds  to 
establish  their  homeland  as  a  free,  inde- 
pendent state.  Repeatedly  their  efforts 
were  blocked  by  their  neighboring  states. 
When  they  finally  succeeded,  in  1918,  it 
was  to  be  for  a  heart-brealungly  short 
period.  Yet  the  people  of  this  nation 
continue  to  believe  in  and  yearn  for 
freedom  and  independence. 

Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent,  in 
Wisconsin  and  elsewhere  in  our  Nation. 
look  back  through  these  44  years  to  the 
time  when  their  country  was  independ- 
ent. All  of  us  today  know  and  admire 
their  marvelous  cultural  attainments, 
their  personal  self-reliance  and  strength, 
and  their  devotion  to  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. These  are  treasured  Ameri- 
can traits,  as  well.  We  are  all  the  better 
for  having  them  added  to  our  national 
character. 


The  great  Ukrainian  poet.  Taras 
Schevchenko,  by  his  life  and  by  his  writ- 
ings, reminds  us  all  of  the  greatness  and 
the  unfulfilled  hopes  of  his  people.  On 
this  anniversary  or  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence, I  «alute  his  memoiTr,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  a  nation,  which  though  briefly  in- 
dependent, has  left  its  mark  on  history. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  executive  business. 


DIRECTOR   OP   CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of  John 
A.  McCone,  of  California,  to  be  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair) .  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
what  is  the  pending  nomination? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  of  John  A.  McCone,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Afadam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Madam  President, 
in  introducing  this  nomination  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell],  said  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Office  of  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency: 

This  office  is  perhaps  second  only  to  the 
Presidency  in  its  Importance. 

Certainly  it  is. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
firmations which  the  Senate  is  called 
upon  to  make.  In  my  opinion,  it  ranks 
in  importance  ahead  of  most  Cabinet 
confirmations  for  several  reasons:  the 
importance  of  the  work,  of  the  CIA,  the 
relative  freedom  of  action  given  the  head 
of  the  CIA  and  to  his  subordinates,  and 
the  lack — a  very  serious  lack— under  ex- 
isting practice,  of  any  continuing  direc- 
tion of  or  effective  review  of  CIA  activi- 
ties by  the  Congress. 

I  have  in  the  past  supported  and  ad- 
vocated establishment  of  a  Joint  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  to  exercise  continu- 
ing supervision  over  the  activities  of  the 
CIA,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
operates.  If  such  a  committee  existed, 
the  choice  of  the  head  of  the  CIA  and 
Senate  confirmation  would  not  be  so 
critical  as  it  is. 
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There  is  no  regular  or  normal  pro- 
cedure in  existence  or  in  use  today  by 
which  committees  of  the  Congress  are 
consulted  or  informed  of  CIA  activities. 
During  a  discussion  of  a  proposed  Joint 
Committee  on  Central  Intelligence  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  April  9.  1956. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] asked: 

Ho*  many  times  does  CIA  request  a  meet- 
ing with  the  particular  subcommittees  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Armed   Services  Committee? 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr 
S.xLTONSTALLl,  a  member  of  both  com- 
mittees, replied: 

At  least  twice  a  year  that  happens  l:i  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  at  least  onc-e 
a  year  It  happens  In  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  speak  from  my  knowledge 
during  the  last  year  or  so. 

Obviously  there  is  no  regular  proce- 
dure. Certainly  there  is  no  indication  of 
any  kind  of  current  and  continuous 
supervision  and  consultation. 

Intelligence  activities  raise  special 
problems  and  need  special  attention.  I 
would  like  to  quote  significant  passages 
from  an  article  by  Harry  Howe  Ransom 
in  the  New  York  Times  magazine.  May 
21.  1961: 

Central  Intelligence  today  has  three  prin- 
cipal functions:  Intelligence  collection,  Its 
analysis  and  communication  to  policy- 
makers, and  clandestine  foreign  political 
operations.  The  Increasing  necessity  of 
these  activities  Is  attributable  to  three 
major  reasons. 

From  earliest  times,  an  Intelligence  appara- 
tus has  been  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  great  world  power  The 
worldwide  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  today  require  both  a  system  for  keep- 
ing the  complex  details  of  world  politics 
under  constant  surveillance  and  an  instru- 
ment for  secret  foreign  political  action 

A  second  reason  Is  that  national  policy 
decisions  are  based.  Increasingly,  upon  pre- 
dictions of  foreign  political,  economic,  and 
military  developments  5  to  10  years  hence. 
This  fact  Is  a  consequence  of  the  long  lead- 
time  In  developing  weapons  systems  and  of 
the  need  to  make  economical  use  of  flj^lte 
resources  to  Implement  long-range  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

Consequently,  an  Intelligence  system  today 
Is  asked  an  Incredibly  wide  range  of  urgent 
questions,  answers  to  which  can  be  obtained 
sometimes  only  by  devious  methods.  When 
will  Communist  China  test  an  atomic  device? 
What  future  has  the  economic  Integration  of 
Europe?  How  stable  Is  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam?  What  course  will  Slno- 
Sovlet  relations  take? 

These  are  among  the  questions  to 
which  Mr  Ransom  has  pointed  as  ex- 
amples of  the  kinds  of  things  Centra! 
Intelligence  is  expected  to  be  concerned 
about  and  on  which  it  is  expected  to 
make  some  judgments  and  some  recom- 
mendations. 

A  third  reason  derives  from  modern  mili- 
tary-technological developments.  Intelli- 
gence. It  often  Is  said,  has  become  the  flrst 
line  of  defense.  Accurate  and  rapidly  trans- 
mitted Information  Is  an  absolute  require- 
ment for  an  effective  strategy  of  deterrence 
Strategic  striking  forces  must  have  an  ac- 
curate doBsler  of  potential  enemy  target."* 
And  essential  elements  of  Information  al- 
ways must  be  available  to  thwart  an  enemy's 
possible  Hnrpn.se  knixrkout  bl^iw 


He  continues  with  these  words: 

Short  of  declared  war.  however,  secret  op- 
erations are  widely  regarded  as  a  dirty  busi- 
ness, unfitting  America's  open,  demo- 
cratic—and formerly  Isolationist  -  society. 
Events  of  recent  years  have,  nonetheless,  re- 
vealed to  the  public  at  least  the  top  of  the 
iceberg  of  a  vast  secret  IntelUgenv-e  prot<r.un 

Distasteful  or  not.  secret  operations  have 
l)ecome  a  major  under^riund  fr>int  of  the 
cold  war  The  accelerating  pace  of  cold  war- 
fare in  Laos,  South  Vietnam.  Th;uland.  the 
Cong'i.  Latin  America,  and  el.sewhere  In- 
creases the  pressure  for  gre.iter  American  In- 
volvement In  the  .secret  'black  arts   " 

One's  attimde  toward  these  acli\ltle.s  wlU 
dep>end,  finally,  upon  one's  as.se  ^.ment  of 
coiiteinporary  international  politics  and  of 
the  requirements  for  the  common  dcfen.se 
President  Kennedy  recently  declared  that 
the  cold  war  has  reached  such  a  st  ige  that 
■  no  war  ever  posed  a  greater  threat  to  our 
security  '  If  they  take  that  .us  a  valid  as- 
sessment, mos'.  .American,'?  will  as-sume,  al- 
though doubt:e.ss  with  ml-iKlvlngs  a  wartime 
attitude  toward  secret  of)erations. 

Whatever  one's  view,  the  existence  of  a 
secret  b\ireaucrary  pose.s  special  jiroblenvs 
in  the  American  system  of  government 
Knowledge  l.s  power  Secret  knowledge  l 
8e<rret  power  A  secret  apparatus,  claiming 
superior  knowledge  and  operating  outside 
the  normal  checkrelns  of  American  democ- 
racy is  a  source  of  invisible  government. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  a  most  significant 
statement  in  the  article  by  Hariy  Flan- 
som. 

He  continues: 

How  then  can  the  control.^  of  a  democrtitic 
8y.stem  be  imposed  upon  the  Intelligence  sys- 
tem while  maintaining  the  secrecy  required 
for  Its  successful  operation'  Secret  opera- 
tions must  remain  Immune  from  some  of  the 
normal  checks,  especially  publicity  Heavy 
dependence  must  be  placed  upon  pKalltlcally 
responsible  ofHclals  to  exercise  control 

In  a  parll.iment.iry  democracy  such  as 
Great  Britain,  the  problem  Is  le.ss  acute 

Tlie  problem  is  le.s,s  acuto  in  Oreat 
Britain  than  it  i^  undtT  our  .system  uf 
government. 

He  continues: 

Parliamentary  government  unifies  execu- 
tive and  legislative  responsibility  under 
majorlty-parry  leadership  When  Ministers 
are  also  Members  of  Parliament,  responsi- 
bility for  management  uf  secret  functions  is 
reinforced. 

British  intelligence  services,  ti>->,  are  so 
organized  that  secret  political  ojjeratlons 
o.-fTse.is  are  entirely  sep,»rate  from  p^>lltlcal 
and  military  Intelligence  functions  An 
agency  for  secret  operations  Is  supervised  by 
a  special  Cabinet  siil.K-ommlttee  The  p<jlnt 
Is  that  all  are  under  firm  political  autliurlty 

Thi.s  essay  describes  the  situation  in 
British  intelligence  activities  The  con- 
trol of  the  activity  and  the  dlrfH'tlon  of 
it  IS  quite  diffprent  from  that  which 
exists  in  the  United  Stato.s  today 

Charles  WiLson,  as  Secretary  of  IX'- 
fense.  de.scribed  this  danger  at  a  pr»'.s.s 
Conference  in  1957  with  these  words: 

You  see  whnt  I  ge*  for  my  purp"«e  Is  an 
agreed-on  Intelligence  estimate  I  have  to 
take  that,  or  I  would  have  t«)  bore  tlirough 
an  enormous  amount  of  detail  myself  to  try 
to  say  that  they  were  wrong  or  r:ght  I  ac- 
cept  what   they   say 

The  statement  or  comment  by  Charles 
Wil.son  indicates  one  of  the  fundamental 
problems,  namely,  that  original  intelli- 
gence estimates  or  declsion.s  which  are 
made  at  a  relatively  low  level  begin  to 
move  through  channeLs  and  to  pick  up 


momentum  as  they  move  along  until,  at 
the  point  of  final  decialon.  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  change  the  direction  or  to 
bring   a   movement  or   an   action   to   a 

halt. 

Hanson  Baldwin,  as  military  commen- 
tator for  the  New  York  Times,  wrote  in 
hi.s  column  of  January  15, 1956 : 

If  war  Is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the 
generals,  it  should  be  clear  that  InteUlgence 
Is  t<3o  Important  to  ix-  left  to  the  unstij^er- 
vi«ed 

Walter  I.ippmann.  looking  at  the  same 
problem  fiom  a  slightly  different  point 
of  view,  wrote  soon  after  the  recent 
change  of  personnel  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  reform  of  the  CIA  should  seem 
easier  and  more  necessary. 

For  - 

He  said — 

the  CIA  should  <  case  to  be  what  It  has  bee:-. 
much  too  much  an  original  source  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  That  Is  what  has  gotten 
It  into  in  uble,  and  that  Is  what  needs  to 
be  cured 

Mr  Allen  Dulles  once  said : 

In    Intelligence    you    have    to    take    some 

tilings  Lin  faith. 

I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this,  but 
alio  acknowledge  and  Insist  that  faith 
Is  no  excuse  for  lack  of  knowledge  or  for 
failure  to  seek  out  facts;  nor  should  It  be 
accepted  as  a  convenient  device  for  shun- 
ning responsibility. 

If  Walter  Lippmann,  Harry  Ransom, 
Charles  Wil.son,  and  Hanson  Baldwin 
are  ripht.  Contrress  must  be  concerned 
."^ince  It.  along  with  tlie  President,  has 
re.sporuslbility  for  determining  foreign 
policy. 

In  any  Civse,  the  head  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  will  take  on  great 
responsibilities  and  acquire  great  powers 
which,  at  least  insofar  as  Congress  Ls 
concerned,  he  can  exercise  with  little  or 
no  supervision.  Under  the  law.  he  can 
withhold  titles,  salaries,  or  numbers  of 
personnel  employed  by  the  Agency.  He 
can  approve  the  entry  Into  the  United 
States  of  certain  aliens  and  of  their  fam- 
ilies, subject  to  concurrence  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Imimigration  and  Naturalization.  He 
will  have  authority  to  expend  fimds 
without  regard  to  the  provision  of  law 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  Government  funds  on  vouchers 
certified  by  him  alone. 

These  are  unusual  powers,  and  powers 
which  Congress  traditionally  has  not 
yielded  easily  But  they  arc,  I  think 
lu^ce.ssanly,  granted  in  this  case. 

A  part  of  the  CIAs  work  is  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  national  intelligence  esti- 
mates which  are  used  as  important 
guides  m  the  formulation  of  foreign  and 
defens<>  policy.  Tlie  CIA  is  an  evaluator 
as  well  as  a  collector  of  facts.  This 
Agency  .should  find  and  present  the  facts 
as  they  are  and  interpret  them  with  full 
objectivity 

The  Director  of  the  CIA  Is  Chairman  of 
the  U  S.  Intelligence  Board.  Other 
members  represent  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment: the  intelligence  components  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force;  the  National 
Senility  Agency,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commi-ssion.  the  FBI.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
St.iJT  and  the  State  Department. 
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The  head  of  the  CIA  briefs  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  at  each  of  Its 
meetings  and  is  always  asked  to  remain 
for  the  ensuing  di9cuask>n. 

Customarily,  at  least,  he  is  asked  to 
remain  for  the  enduing  discussion. 

Although  the  head  of  the  CIA  is  not  a 
member  of  the  NSC,  he  does  remain  and 
r)articipate8  in  the  discussions. 

What  is  the  statutory  or  legal  basis  for 
the  operation  of  Central  Intelligence? 
Quoting  again  from  the  Harry  Ransom 
article: 

Tlie  CIA's  functlo:«  are  specified,  broadly, 
by  Federal  statutes,  defining  the  Agency  aa 
an  instrument  of  the  Presidency.  The  CIA's 
operational  guldellrea  are  some  two  dozen 
codified  National  {Jocurlty  CouncU  Intel- 
ligence dlrectlTe*.  ar proved  by  the  President. 
Actions  such  as  tiie  U-2  flights  and  the 
Cuban  exped.tlon  n  ut,t  be  approved  speclfl- 
c.illy  by  the  Presldtnt.  In  the  pa.«t  he  has 
hf»d  the  adrlce  on  such  matters  of  a  special 
NCS  subcommittee  en  clandestine  operations. 

A  second  potential  check  has  been  the 
President's  eight -miJi  Board  of  Consultants 
on  Foreign  IntelUgenoc  Activities.  This  was 
estahUshed  early  In  1956,  after  a  Hoover 
ComnjlEflou  study  expressed  concern  about 
the  possibility  of  the  growth  of  license  and 
abuses  of  power  wl.ere  disclosures  of  costs. 
organisation.  perEcnnel,  and  functions  are 
precluded  by  law. 

The  first  Chalmxin  of  tt  Lb  group,  com- 
posed largely  of  distinguished  Industrialists 
and  former  armed  strvlces  officers,  was  James 
R.  Killlan.  Jr..  then  president  of  the  Massa- 
c  husetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  recertly  reappointed  Dr.  Kil- 
llan to  the  chairmanship  of  a  reconstituted 
Board  after  a  2-7ea.-  interval  In  which  Oen. 
John  K.  Hull,  retired  Army  officer,  presided. 

Central  Intelligence  Is  subject  today  to 
three  major  criticisms.  Tbey  Involve  ques- 
tions of  control  by  responsible  anthorlty.  tbe 
elBclcncy  of  existing  organizations,  and  the 
problem  of  secrecy. 

We  attempt  to  determine  how  much 
should  be  kept  stTret.  how  much  In- 
formation should  be  made  available  to 
the  public,  and  how  much  should  be 
made  available  to  Congress  Itself.  It  is 
true  that  the  Cent.-al  Intelligence  Agency 
officlsdly  operates  under  Presidential  di- 
rectives and  is  stpervised  in  a  general 
way  or  checked  upon  by  interdepart- 
mental groups  from  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  Thej'  participate  in  both 
interpreting  intelligence  data  and  in  au- 
thorizing covert  operations.  But  the 
principal  intelligence  adviser  and  the 
highest  authority  remains  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  who  is  armed  with 
extraordinary  seci  ecy  inside  the  Govern- 
ment and  with  a  secret  budget. 

I  think  we  must  acknowledge  that  ours 
Is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 
In  one  sense,  but  we  must  acknowledge, 
too,  that  this  is  a  government  of  men 
as  well  as  of  laws,  and  in  the  Important 
IMsitions  of  policy  determination,  and  In 
originating  ideas  :n  the  field  of  foreign 
policy,  there  Ls  ccrlalnly  a  flow  of  author- 
ity from  the  President  down  and  there 
i.s  also  a  flow  from  those  appointed  by 
him  or  who  are  put  in  important  posi- 
tions of  trust  tmd  decision  upward 
through  the  channels  to  the  President 
himself. 

Quoting  further  from  Mr.  Ransom: 

In  a  complex  world  of  fast-moving  events 
and  In  a  Washington  Intelligence  conmiu- 
nlty  where  CIA  professionals  are  increas- 
ingly influential,  too  few  sources  of  counter- 


vmlling  power  exist.  This  particularly  Is  a 
problem  with  covert  operations  in  which  the 
Presidency  Ls  largely  dependent  upon  the 
CIA  for  information  on  wliat  Is  being  done 
or  what  needs  doing.  The  danger  of  self- 
serving  by  the  Agency  is  great.  CIA  may. 
without  careful  policy  guidance,  write  its 
own  ticket. 

That  Is  true  of  all  Government  agen- 
cies, and  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  not  also  be  true  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  if  he  knows  of  any  In- 
stances in  which  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  carried  out  in  the  field  a 
policy  directly  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
the  State  Department. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  reported  cases  in  which  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  activities 
were  reported  to  be  coimter  to  what  the 
State  Department  advocated.  In  other 
cases  the  Agency  carried  on  a  policy 
without  any  direction  or  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  remember  the  speech 
which  Colonel  Nasser  delivered  at  Alex- 
andria. Egypt,  In  July  1956,  I  believe? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
that  speech  Colonel  Nasser  said  that  a 
high  representative  of  the  U^S.  Govern- 
ment had  come  to  him  and  said  that 
the  State  Department  was  sending  out 
Mr.  George  E.  Allen,  who  later  became 
Ambassador  to  Greece,  to  make  a  protest 
to  him  about  some  of  his  actions  in  con- 
nection with  the  Suez  Canal,  and  that 
this  high  official  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment then  told  him  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Allen  and  to  disregard  what 
he  said?  I  do  not  believe  I  have  the  clip- 
ping with  me  conceming  the  incident, 
but  I  am  certain  that  Nasser  followed 
out  that  advice,  and  at  one  time  said 
he  was  tempted  to  kick  Mr.  Allen  down- 
stairs. 

In  November  1956,  when  I  was  in 
Cairo,  I  thought  the  man  in  question 
was  probably  the  former  Ambassador  to 
Egypt,  Mr.  Byroade,  who  was  transferred 
from  Egypt  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
But  I  found  upon  inquiry— and  I  believe 
this  information  has  since  been  con- 
firmed— that  it  was  not  Mr.  Byroade  at 
all  but  a  regional  representative  of  the 
CIA  who  bears  the  name  of  a  famous 
American  family. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
know  anything  about  that  incident? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  story.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  has 
been — and  perhaps  this  is  in  keeping 
with  the  operation  of  the  Agency — no 
attempt  to  repudiate  or  to  deny  essen- 
tially the  story  that  the  Senator  has  re- 
lated, which  has  been  about  for  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  checked  very  care- 
fully with  the  Embassy  in  Cairo.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Embassy  were  united 
in  saying  that  it  had  not  been  Mr. 
Bsrroade — but  it  had  been  the  regional 
representative  of  the  CIA.  Whether  that 
action  was  taken  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 


gence Agency,  which  I  suppose  may  well 
have  been  the  case,  is  it  not  in  all  prob- 
ability an  illustration  of  the  CIA  and 
the  State  Department  moving  exactly 
at  cross  purposes  in  a  rery  crucial 
situation? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  would  certainly 
be  an  example  of  what  the  Senator  sug- 
gested. Since  the  Senate  has  a  particu- 
lar responsibility  in  the  determination 
of  the  policies  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
State  Department,  we  need  to  be  par- 
ticularly concerned  to  be  sure  that  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  is  not  carrying  ort  a 
contrary  policy.  I  am  sure  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  State  Department,  too, 
representing  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  also  need  to  be  concerned. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
that  case  the  advice  which  was  sup- 
posedly given  by  the  CIA  made  Colonel 
Nasser  much  more  intransigent  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  beoi  which  helped 
to  aggravate  the  crisis  over  Suez? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  was  certafaily 
the  interpretation  which  was  placed 
upon  the  reported  incident. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  true,  U  it 
not,  that  the  Director  of  the  Cei^ral 
Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  both  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  not  wish 
to  saddle  on  any  new  incumbent  to  the 
position  of  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  any  possible  mistakes 
of  the  past,  as  outlined  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  would  he? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  think  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Hhnoto 
could  be  interpreted  as  putting  any  bur- 
den of  guilt  upon  the  newly  named  head 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  or 
even  on  the  former  head  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  President. 
may  I  pursue  my  inquiry  further? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  I  may  finish,  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
were  addressed  to  the  question  of  cer- 
tain procedural  relationships,  and  were 
by  way  of  illustration  of  a  possible  sit- 
uation in  which  both  the  President  and 
the  State  Department,  as  well  as  Con- 
gress, would  have  been  called  uix>n  to 
face  an  action  which  neither  had  really 
approved. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  If  President  Ken- 
nedy believes,  as  apparently  both  my  dis- 
tinguished friends  fronn  Minnesota  and 
my  friend  from  Illinois  believe,  that  some 
things  have  not  gone  well  in  Central  In- 
telligence, there  would  be  no  criticism 
of  the  President  for  attempting  to  im- 
prove the  management  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  through  change  in  the 
management,  would  there? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  No,  on  my  part,  I 
am  sure  there  would  be  no  such  criticism, 
and  I  think  in  this  case  I  could  likewise 
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speak  freely  for  the  Senator  from  Illlnoia 
(Mr.  Douglas). 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  McCarthy.     I  yield. 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  clarify  one 
point.  There  seemed  to  be  some  Impli- 
cation that  there  is  a  lack  of  constitu- 
tional control  over  the  head  of  the  CIA. 
Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator? 

Did  I  understand  correctly  that  the 
Senator  meant  to  say  that? 

Mr  McCarthy.  I  have  been  trying 
to  say  that  for  2  weeks 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Wherein  is  there  a 
lack  of  constitutional  control?  It  may 
not  be  what  it  should  be.  but  wherein 
is  there  a  lack  of  constitutional  control? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  raised  four  or  five 
areas  In  which  I  thought  serious  ques- 
tion could  be  raised  as  to  whether  there 
was  constitutional  Justification  or  treaty 
justification  or  Justification  under  any 
action  taken  by  Congress  or  concurred 
in  by  Congress.  I  made  reference  to 
action  in  Iran  against  Mossadei^h. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  wish  to  talk 
about  individual  instances.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should,  frankly,  in  public  dis- 
cuss some  of  these  matters,  whether 
they  sure  true  or  false. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  British 
system.  I  must  say  that  under  the 
British  system  only  the  Prime  Minister 
knows  who  Is  the  head  of  Intelligence 
They  do  not  discuss  these  matters  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Insofar  as  we  dis- 
cuss this  subject  I  believe  we  ought  to 
follow  the  ancient  rule  of  intelligence 
that  silence  is  golden. 

When  we  criticize  sijecific  intelligence 
operations  in  open  session,  we  are  our- 
selves guilty  of  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  problem.  Certainly  these  details 
should  not  be  dlsciissed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Of  course  we  can  talk  about 
constitutional  control.  As  I  say.  there 
may  be  an  opportunity  to  improve  the 
operations  of  intelligence,  but  details 
with  respect  to  intelligence  should  not 
be  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  head  of  Central  Intelligence  re- 
ports to  the  President.  Congress  does 
supervise  the  Agency.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  Congress  has  done  the 
kind  of  Job  of  exercising  control  at  times 
that  it  should  have  done  in  that  connec- 
tion. Perhaps  this  control  can  be 
improved. 

But  the  head  of  CIA  is  under  the 
President,  and  responsible  to  him.  and 
he  does  report  to  the  National  Security 
Council.  Therefore.  I  do  not  understand 
the  contention  that  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional control. 

Also,  there  is  congressional  control 
Whether  that  control  is  what  it  should 
toe  is  another  question.  However.  I  do 
wish  to  emphasize  that  we  should  be 
careful  when  we  discuss  in  public  any 
specific  activities  of  CIA.  Such  discus- 
sion may  be  unwittingly  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy,  in  a  sense. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JACKSON.  In  the  sense,  I  mean, 
when  we  speak  of  specific  examples  of 
intelligence  activities.  These  are  things 
that  can  be  used  against  us. 


Mr.  DODGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  McCarthy.    I  yield 

Mr.  EXDUGLAS  I  merely  called  to 
mind  a  speech  which  Colonel  Nasser 
made  at  Alexandria,  and  which  was 
blazoned  to  the  world  There  was  no 
.secret  about  this.  The  statements  in 
that  speech  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  denied  in  the  slightest  degree. 
They  tended  to  reflect  badly  upon  the 
diplomatic  service  Upon  investigation, 
however,  the  evidence  became  clear  that 
It  was  not  the  diplomatic  service  which 
wa.s  at  fault,  but  the  local,  regional 
representative  of  the  CIA.  Therefore,  I 
was  not  betraying  any  secrets  with  re- 
spect to  any  matters  which  were  not  al- 
ready known,  but  indicating  where  the 
responsibility  lay 

Mr  JACKSON  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  merely  say  that  if  we  get 
into  any  of  these  illustrations,  like  the 
situation  in  Egypt,  we  give  authoritative 
affirmation  or  denial  by  someone  in  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  is  later  used  in  cer- 
tain places  ayainst  our  Government. 

This  IS  what  we  must  be  careful  about 
That  is  my  only  observation 

There  Ls  plenty  of  room  for  a  proper 
di.scussion  of  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  CIA.  However.  I  t>elieve  we 
should  be  careful  about  dealing  with 
particular  activities. 

This  is  my  opmion  I  have  the  utmost 
respect  and  confidence  in  the  Senators 
who  have  raised  this  is.sup 

Mr  McCarthy  I  apprt«ciate  the 
admonition 

Mr  JACKSON  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one who  has  been  more  conscientious 
and  sincere  in  trying  to  bring  about 
proper  control  over  the  activities  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  than  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  likewise 
is  taking  a  keen  interest  not  only  m  this 
matter  but  in  all  matters  aiTecting  na- 
tional security  I  wanted  to  make  these 
observations  for  our  own  good  I  know 
tliat  my  comments  will  be  taken  in  that 
spirit. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    McCarthy.     I  yield. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  agree  with  the 
main  precept  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington.  I  am  a  member 
of  two  of  the  three  committees  to  which 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  reports 
in  the  Senate,  and  have  heard  some- 
thing of  this  story  with  different  inter- 
pretations I  do  not  know  which  Is  true. 
I  do  submit  for  the  Senator's  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  whether  or  not  it 
is  true  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
because  of  its  character  and  type  as  in- 
dicated by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, will  not  have  a  chance  to  give  its 
side  of  the  story  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  happened  in  1953.  I  believe  it 
was 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Nineteen  hundred 
and  tifty-six 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  was  in  Cairo  the 
latter  part  of  October  or  first  part  of 
November  of  this  year  I  thought  that 
the  Agency's  operation ,  from  what  I 
heard,  was  satisfactory  at  that  time  In 
any  case.   Mr.   Dulles,   the  former   head 


of  CIA— and  this  is  true  of  any  other 
member  of  CIA — will  not  have  a  chance 
to  affirm  or  deny  whether  statements 
made  this  afternoon  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  are  correct  or  not  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  raised  a  pertinent  point 
In  order  to  have  an  authoritative  denial 
or  statement  from  the  Agency,  the 
Agency  would  have  to  enter  public  dis- 
cussion, which  would  Itself  be  an  im- 
proper operation  of  the  Agency.  That 
is  my  point 

The  Senator  very  properly  raises  some 
questions  which  are  obviously  of  pror>er 
concern  of  Congress.  His  Interest  in 
making  sure  that  there  Is  appropriate 
constitutional  control,  and  more  effec- 
tive and  adequate  control,  and  reporting 
by  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gre.ss.  is  a  very  worthy  subject  for  Con- 
gress to  consider,  and  I  commend  him 
for  what  he  has  done  In  this  connection, 
not  only  for  what  he  has  done  today, 
but  what  he  has  been  doing  for  several 
years  now. 

Mr  McCarthy  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  their  observations  and 
comments,  and  for  the  questions  they 
have  raised  For  myself.  I  would  say  I 
have  not  been  particularly  critical  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  for  its 
operation  in  the  way  of  Its  Intelligence 
gathering  I  think  that  perhaps  they 
have  been  unjustly  criticized  by  some 
Members  of  Congress  and  perhaps  in 
the  public  Judgment  that  has  been 
pronounced  upon  them.  I  do  believe, 
however,  there  is  Involved  here  a  funda- 
mental juridical  question.  The  Consti- 
tution establishes  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  determina- 
tion of  foreign  policy,  at  least  major 
foreign  policy,  and  with  respect  to  that 
det4^rmi nation  there  was  a  time  that  we 
in  Congress  could  do  this  by  ratifying 
treaties  We  no  longer  can  operate  ef- 
fectively by  the  treaty  route.  We  still 
have  the  responsibility  with  regard  to 
the  declaration  of  war,  but  we  no  longer 
declare  war.  We  fight  police  actions 
and  we  carry  on  what  are  called  cold 
wars 

Does  this  mean  that  because  of  a 
changed  mode  of  political  conflict  Con- 
gress has  lost  any  responsibility  under 
the  Constitution?  Is  that  the  situation. 
Madam  President,  or  does  It,  rather,  re- 
quire that  we  give  some  thought  to  pro- 
cedures? After  all,  we  have  a  repre- 
sentative democracy,  and  In  major 
decisions,  whether  domestic  or  Interna- 
tional, some  concurrence  and  some  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  Congress  has 
ch-arly  been  involved  from  the  very 
beginning 

It  was  in  connection  with  these  points 
that  I  cited  the  practice  In  the  British 
parliamentary  system.  I  do  not  mean 
to  .say  that  every  Member  of  Parliament 
was  consulted  In  the  Brltls^system 
the  Members  of  Parliament  ffcked  a 
cabinet  on   intelligence. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  Involves  a 
vt-ry  complex  procedure.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  so  complex  that  we  could 
not   work  out  some  procedures  through 
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which  we  could  be  satisfied  that  Con- 
gress had  been  consulted,  or  at  least 
men  picked  by  Congress  had  been  oan- 
.sulted,  and  throu^  them  Congress  had 
participated  in  some  degree  In  these 
basic  decisions.  £ven  if  we  picked  only 
men  who  had  presented  themselves  for 
the  Presidency,  we  could  make  up  a  fxill 
committee  out  of  the  Senate  alone.  The 
same  kind  of  committee  probably  could 
be  made  up  even  of  vice  presidential 
candidates.  We  would  have  more  on 
the  committee  than  we  needed.  If  we 
limited  the  committee  to  the  usual 
choice  of  those  who  felt  that  they  them- 
.selves  could  be  entrusted  with  these  im- 
l>ortant  decisions. 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  one  who  has 
been  a  member  of  two  of  the  committees 
which  have  had  to  do  with  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  for  the  last  half 
dozen  years,  at  least,  I  have  felt  that  no 
Information  that  we  adied  for  was  con- 
cealed ftom  us.  Whenever  a  suggestion 
was  made  as  to  whetlier  there  was  any- 
thing more  we  should  be  told,  or  any 
information  which  we  might  need,  we 
always  received  it.  As  one  member  of 
the  committee.  I  have  felt  that  we  should 
give  our  very  best  possible  advice  and 
judgment  to  the  Central  Intelligexvce 
Agency  if  we  felt  it  was  not  being  prop- 
erly administered  or  tliat  the  procedures 
were  not  being  properly  carried  out. 

This  subject  was  argued  several  years 
ago,  when  Senator  Barkley  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and  took  a  very  active 
part  in  the  discussion.  I  think  that  if 
the  question  comes  up  at  the  present 
time,  as  it  has  been  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, we  can  discuss  the  question  of 
procedure  again,  and  we  should.  Cer- 
tainly, as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  would 
welcome  the  appearance  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  before  those  commit- 
tees in  executive  session  to  give  us  the 
detailed  suggestions  that  he  might  liave. 

As  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jacxsom]  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Syicngton]  have  said  today, 
the  question,  as  I  see  It.  is  whether  the 
gentleman  who  has  been  named  for  this 
position  is  qualified  to  hold  it.  That  is 
the  primary  question  before  the  Senate 
today.  When  a  new  man  takes  office, 
we  can  then  consider  the  question  of 
improving  the  management  of  the 
agency.  I  think  the  record  will  show  that 
we  discussed  that  question  when  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Certainly  we  ought  to  make  every  ef- 
fort possible  to  improve  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  in  these  very  dUGBcult 
times.  However,  I  think  the  primary 
objective  today  is  to  determine  whether 
the  man  who  has  been  nominated  is 
qualified,  and  to  decide  the  question  af- 
firmatively or  negatively.  Then  we  can 
take  up  the  question  of  procedure  and 
determine  whether  the  agency  Is  ful- 
filling its  duties.  These  questions  can 
be  considered  by  the  committee  In  exec- 
utive session,  so  that  the  Intelligence  can 


and  win  be  kept  on  a  level  which  will  not 
result  in  the  giving  away  of  Information, 
either  through  procedural  discussions  or 
in  other  discussions. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  Is  seeking  to  do  and  wishes 
to  do.  As  one  Senator  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  I  certainly  would  be 
very  glad  to  be  helpful  in  trying  to  solve 
this  problon,  because  I  have  heard  the 
subject  discussed  for  the  last  6  or  8 
years,  at  least,  if  not  more. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  The  question 
of  whether  the  nomination  should  be 
approved  by  the  Senate  depends,  in  my 
Judgment  at  least,  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  nature  of  the  role  the  nominee  will 
fill.  It  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
authority  he  will  exercise  over  the  activ- 
ities of  the  agency.  For  this  reason,  I 
think  it  is  not  expostire,  exactly,  because 
most  of  the  procedures  are  quite  well 
known;  but  at  least  a  review  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
is  directed  or  is  not  directed.  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
kind  of  failure  under  the  Constitution — 
as  I  think  there  is — in  that  Congress  is 
not  fully  enough  involved  in  preliminary 
decisions  of  major  consequence,  such  as 
going  into  Iran  or  Cuba,  or  some  of  the 
other  areas  in  which  the  CIA  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  very  active.  These 
facts,  these  questions,  have  a  bearing 
upon  whether  or  not  the  nomination 
should  be  confirmed.  If  the  Director's 
role  is  very  limited  and  is  carefully  su- 
pervised, then  we  should  not  impose  the 
same  standards  of  Judgment  upon  him. 
However,  if  he  is  to  be  given  a  great  deal 
of  supervisory  authority,  then  I  think 
the  qualtflcations  of  character,  and  such 
things  as  that,  takes  on  additional  im- 
portance. It  is  for  that  reason  I  had 
hoped  to  establish  a  kind  of  general  pat- 
tern upon  which  the  membership  of  the 
Senate  might  make  a  soUd  Judgment 
with  regard  to  the  nominee. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Would  not  the 
distingui^ed  Senator  from  Miimesota 
agree  that  the  amount  of  authority  and 
responsibility  which  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  ought  to 
have,  and  would  have,  woiild  be  the  de- 
cision of  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 

B4r.  MCCARTHY.  It  would  depend  in 
large  measure  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States:  yes. 

Mr.  SYMLNQTON.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  character.  Would  he  not 
agree  that  the  question  of  character, 
as  well  as  the  question  of  ability,  would 
both  be  one  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  want  to  consider 
very  thoroughly  before  he  submitted  a 
nomination  of  this  importance  to  the 
Senate  for  approval? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  siire  that  is 
so;  and  I  am  certain  the  President  has 
made  a  careful  examination,  according 
to  his  lights,  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
nominee.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a 
clear  obligation  imposed  on  the  Senate 
to  pass  an  Independent  Judgment.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  this  shall  be 
done.     So  I  do  not  think  we  can  feel 


that  we  are  in  any  way  offending  the 
President  or  the  ofBce  of  the  Presidency 
in  taking  a  thorough,  careful  look  at 
any  nomination  which  the  President 
sends  to  the  Senate  for  conflrmation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
nominations  of  Mr.  McCone  have  been 
before  this  body  twice  in  the  past,  once 
under  a  Republican  President,  and  once 
under  a  Democratic  President;  that  the 
nominee  was  examined  carefully  with 
respect  to  his  holdings,  his  character, 
and  his  ability;  and  that  both  times  his 
nomination  was  confirmed  unanimously 
by  the  Senate  for  public  office? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  is  true. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  But  we  are  now  be- 
ing asked  to  confirm  his  nomination  to 
another  office,  one  which  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
described  as  second  in  importance  to 
the  Presidency.  If  that  is  the  case — 
and  I  think  it  is  very  close  to  being  the 
case — again  we  need  to  make  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  nominee 
than  we  would  if  he  were  being  ap- 
pointed to  some  other  position.  We 
might  have  a  man  who  is  a  fine  drmn- 
mer.  but  that  would  not  qualify  him  to 
play  first  violin.  I  thlirit  there  is  a  little 
of  this  kind  of  senrttlrlty  or  comptexfty 
involved  in  the  pCTformance  of  the  di- 
rectorship of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

The  question  of  supervision  and  direc- 
tion, and  of  the  effectiveness  of  them, 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  has  been  raised  by  a 
niunber  of  special  committees  and  a 
nxmiber  of  special  inquiries. 

Harry  Ransom,  in  the  article  to  whkSi 
I  referred  earlier,  said: 

In  Ita  6  ye&rs  of  existence,  tlie  President's 
Board  of  Consultants  on  Ftjrelgn  Intelllgrence 
Activities,  recently  renfoxwd  the  Foreign  In- 
telligence Advisory  Boanl.  bas  functioocd 
more  as  a  poUte  alumni  visiting  committee 
than  as  a  vigorous  watchdog.  Wltb  one 
professional  staff  assistant  and  a  single  sec- 
retary, the  board  ha*  been  able  only 
Bporadically  to  oversee  the  15,000-man  CIA. 

Congressional  surveillance  has  been  nroch 
the  same. 

Theoretically,  the  President — with  oc- 
casional help  from  consultants — controls 
this  powerful,  huge,  &nd  expensive  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  But  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  iu3minal  head  of  hundreds  of 
agencies;  be  cannot  be  kept  full>'  in- 
formed at  all  times  of  the  activities 
of  the  CIA.  Consequently,  very  great 
powers  are  vested  in  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence.  How  these  powers  have 
been  used  and  how  they  are  likely  to  be 
used  are  most  important  questions.  Has 
the  CIA  In  the  past  carried  out  actions 
without  constitutional  Justification, 
without  the  authority  of  statute  or  of 
resolution  or  of  treaty  commitments? 
Whether  these  activities  or  operations 
turned  out  well  or  badly,  whether  in  the 
long  run  or  In  the  short  run  they  ad- 
vanced or  improved  the  position  of  the 
United  States  is  secondary  to  the  basic 
question  of  legality  or  constitutionality 
of  procedure. 

We  in  the  Senate  need  to  be  concerned 
about  the  propriety  of  the  procedure. 
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The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  was 
credited  with  having  helped  oust  Mos- 
sedegh  from  the  premiership  of  Iran  In 
1953.  History  has  not  yet  demonstrated 
that  that  was  the  wisest  policy,  and 
probably  never  will, 

Mr  8YMINOTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr,  8YMINOTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Middle  East  and  Southeast  Asia,  I 
spent  considerable  time  In  Iran  last  fall. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jacxsoit] — and  believe  this  was 
mentioned  when  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota was  before  the  committee — 
namely,  that  it  would  have  been  a  mis- 
take if  Mossadegh  had  continued  in  that 
position. 

I  have  been  following  the  reports,  in- 
cluding classified  reports  with  respect 
to  Iran;  and  developments  there  with 
respect  to  the  new  Prime  Minister.  I 
cannot  see  how  this  discussion  can  be  of 
service  to  the  United  States. 

I  also  mentioned,  when  the  Senator 
was  before  the  committee,  that  I  doubted 
the  CIA  took  credit  for  the  overthrow  of 
Dr.  Arbenz  as  President  of  Guatemala, 
because  our  Ambassador  to  Guatemala  at 
that  time  told  me  personally  he  felt  he 
had  had  the  most  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  question 
really  whether  the  CIA  did  it  or  whether 
the  ambassador  did  it.  The  question  of 
the  justification  for  the  action  in  terms 
of  some  juridical  basis  remains  open  to 
question,  in  either  case.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  the  CIA  in  either  of  these  cases 
was  operating  independently  or  without 
approval  by  the  State  Department.  But 
this  basic  question  would  run  to  it,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  action  was  car- 
ried out  or  participated  in  by  the  CIA 
or  without  its  participation.  The  funda- 
mental juridical  question  of  control 
would  exist  even  though  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  was  not  involved  in 
those  activities,  in  which  there  was  some 
involvement  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment itself. 

Similar  questions  have  been  raised 
with  regard  to  Vietnam,  and  also  of 
course  more  recently  in  regard  to  our 
support  of  the  invasion  of  Cuba,  last 
year  The  basic  question  of  the  justifi- 
cation remains — regardless  of  whether 
we  have  success  or  whether  we  have 
failure — in  reKard  to  some  of  these  oper- 
ations and  some  of  these  activities. 

Madam  President,  I  think  the  Con- 
stitution quite  clearly  provides  that  Con- 
Kress  shall  have  a  part  in  declarmy  war 
However,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  the 
modern  world,  war  is  seldom  declared, 
instead,  there  are  defensive  actions  and 
police  actions.  Nevertheless,  the  Con- 
.stitution  still  ptovides,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  Congress  has  a  definite  respon- 
sibility in  connection  with  such  actions 
oi  actioivs  to  continue  or  to  overthrow 
the  governments  of  other  nations. 

ConKress  has  acted  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  through  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  has  granted  him  wide  author- 
ity under  the  NATO  treaty,  and  some- 
what   less    clearly    under    tiu^    SEATO 


treaty.  The  Congress  approved  the  Mid- 
dle East  resolution  In  anticipation  of  the 
Lebanon  action. 

I  believe  there  is  a  constitutional  need 
for  consultation  with  Congress  by  the 
President  or  by  his  agents  and,  beyond 
that,  for  some  expression  of  concurrence 
or  some  manifestation  of  concurrence 
by  Congress  or  by  men  chosen  by  the 
Congress  to  speak  for  it,  somewhat  more 
clearly  and  more  positively  than  Is  pro« 
vlded  for  under  cxlstlnv  law  or  under 
existing  practice.  A  joint  committee  may 
not  be  the  best  means.  Perhaps  some 
other  device  could  be  developed.  Per- 
haps we  could  fix  greater  responsibility 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
could  say  to  it.  '"You  are  to  speak  for  us 
and  to  represent  us.  and  we  expect  that 
you  will  be  consulted  and  that  there  will 
be  conferences  and  consultations  with 
you."  Or  we  could  say  that  this  shall 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  Foreign  Relatiorus 
Committee  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, which  have  been  chasen  by  Con- 
gress, and  we  could  specify  such  respon- 
sibility for  them,  and  could  Rive  formal 
approval  to  their  participation  and  con- 
currence.   But  that  has  not  been  done 

Mr.  GRUENING  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr    McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING  Has  it  occurred  to 
the  Senator  that  possibly  the  nomination 
.should  be  referred  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee?  As  Mr.  McCone  has 
testified,  his  task  as  he  sees  it  is  merely 
to  receive  reports  from  all  over  the 
world  and  to  evaluate  them  In  that 
case — if  he  is  prophesying  correctly- 
then  his  task  ceases  to  be  a  cloak-and- 
dagger  operation  as  it  has  in  part  been, 
and  becomes  merely  a  source  of  informa- 
tion and  guide  to  our  foreign  policy- 
makers. Therefore,  would  not  it  be 
more  appropriate  for  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  rather  than  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  to  pass  on  this 
nomination? 

Mr  McCarthy.  I  think  one  could 
make  a  strong  case  for  that. 

The  activities  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  are  more  in  the  realm  of 
areas  in  which  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  exercises  jurisdiction.  Of 
course  it  is  true  that  the  CIA  was  estab- 
lished by  legislation  which  was  handled 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
that  in  fact  the  Central  Intelligence 
At4ency  more  or  less  continues  intelli- 
gence activities  which  were  developed  in 
various  branches  of  the  anned  services, 
for  the  most  part  during  the  war  So 
thrre  is  that  legi.-;lative  background  and 
there  is  that  tradition.  Therefore,  I 
suppose  one  could  argue  either  way — 
that  there  is  this  tradition  and  there  is 
this  precedent  which  would  justify  re- 
ferring the  nomination  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  that  there  are 
al.so  the  activities  of  the  CIA.  in  its  opera- 
tional aspects,  which  I  think  relate  to 
matters  which  are  carried  on  more  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy,  rather  than 
in  the  field  of  mihtary  oix'rations  So 
the  question  is  a  mixed  one. 

Mr  JACKSON  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 
auam  to  me'' 

Mr    MCCARTHY    I  vield 


Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  add  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  said  In  re- 
sponse to  the  question  asked  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  namely,  that  the  other 
intelligence  undertakings  by  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  make  up  the  Intelli- 
Kence  community,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  chair- 
man of  the  Intelligence  Board  and  is  the 
coordinator  of  all  'f  these.  So  there  Is 
a  heavy  military  overtone  which  by  tra- 
dition and  custom  has  always  been  a 
part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Armed 
Services  Conunittee.  and.  prior  to  its 
creation,  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr  8ALTON8TALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Long  of  Missouri  in  the  chair).  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr    McCarthy      I  yield. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr 
Grucning  I  if  I  may,  that  the  CIA  was  set 
up  as  a  follow-on  of  the  OSS,  which  con- 
ducted our  intelligence  activities  during 
the  war. 

As  the  Senator  from  Washington  (  Mr. 
Jackson  I  has  stated,  the  CIA  is  a  civilian 
agency  which  collaborates  and  cooper- 
ates with  the  three  military  services, 
and— in  addition  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  said — with  the 
State  Department,  in  worliing  out  the  in- 
telligence mformation  from  various 
countries  and  giving  it  to  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  our  country — the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  was  present  and  hclijed  to  draft  the 
present  CIA  Act;  and  that  was  done,  as 
I  have  said,  to  set  up  this  agency  to 
collaborate  with  the  intellgence  agencies, 
particularly  of  the  military,  in  time  of 
peace,  because  we  felt  that  at  that  time 
the  OSS — which  I  think  was  never 
established  by  law.  but  was  established 
by  Executive  order — had  ceased  to  func- 
tion, because  the  fighting  part  of  the  war 
was  over  I  think  I  am  correct  in  that 
statement  I  know  we  drafted  the  CIA 
act  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  with  the 
intention  of  there  being  cooperation  with 
the  agencies  which  are  strictly  military 
agencies. 

Mr.  GRUENING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  McCarthy  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

Mr  GRUENING  In  commenting  on 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, it  should  be  noted,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  has  pointed  out. 
that  the  CIA  is  the  .successor  of  the  OSS. 
which  op€Tated  in  time  of  war,  and  was, 
therefore,  a  cloak-and-dagger  type  of 
agency.  Now.  while  it  is  true  that  there 
IS  now  a  state  of  undeclared  war,  a  cold 
war  of  sorts,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  cer- 
tainly should  look  into  the  question  of 
whether  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee should  not  have  as  much  Jurisdiction 
over  CIA  as  has  the  Armed  Services 
Committee 

Let  us  assume  that  that  had  been  the 
case,  so  that  during  the  last  year  the  CIA 
had  been  reporting,  to  the  extent  It  does 
reix)rt  at  all.   to  the  Foreign  Relations 
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Committee  Instead  of  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  see  present  on  the 
floor  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  (Mr,  Fm,- 
B  RIGHT  I,  who  had  the  wisdom  to  oppose 
the  attempt  to  invade  Cuba.  Possibly. 
If  the  CIA  had  consulted  him  and  had 
obtained  his  views,  we  might  not  have 
participated  in  that  tragic  error. 

As  I  stated  before,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Mr,  McCone  has 
declared  that  his  function,  as  he  sees  it, 
will  be  merely  that  of  collecting  infor- 
mation all  over  the  world  and  evaluating 
it.  which  is  distinctly  a  matter  of  foreign 
relations  more  than  it  is  anything  else, 
certainly  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee should  have  as  much  jurisdiction 
over  CIA's  activity  rather  than  Armed 
Services,  notwithstanding  that  the  Ju- 
risdiction was  originally  placed  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Or  perhaps 
even  better  there  should  be  Joint  Ju- 
risdiction of  both  those  committees. 

I  hope  that  before  the  consideration  of 
this  question  Is  concluded.  Congress  will 
have  the  wisdom  to  create  an  oversight 
committee,  by  which  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Armed  Services  Committees 
may  monitor  and  control  this  now  com- 
pletely uncontrolled  agency  which  is  now 
responsible  to  no  committee  of  Congress 
and  is  unique  In  that  res(>ect,  wielding  a 
responsibility  and  power  which  is  abso- 
lutely unrivaled  in  our  democracy,  a 
power  which  is  vested  in  a  man  who  as 
head  of  CIA.  according  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  is  second  only  in  importance 
to  the  President  in  the  power  he  wields. 

To  allow  such  power  to  go  unrestricted 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  which  have  supervi- 
sion over  foreign  relations,  when,  in 
effect.  CIA  will  be  reporting  on  foreign 
affairs  in  many  countries  all  over  the 
world,  both  inside  and  outside  the  Iron 
Curtain,  seems  to  me  to  be  wrong. 

I  hope,  before  we  conclude,  some  action 
will  be  taken  by  Congress  so  that  it  may 
have  some  supervision  over  the  agency, 
with  whatever  restrictions  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  national  security. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  may  most  re- 
spectfully say  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  today  the  CIA  is  responsible 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
it  is  responsible  to  the  Commltee  on  Ap- 
propriations. Certainly  the  past  Direc- 
tor of  that  Agency  reported  at  least  two 
or  three  times  each  year  to  those  various 
commitees.  Therefore,  those  commit- 
tees, or  certain  members  of  their  sub- 
committees, have  entire  knowledge  of 
the  activities  of  the  Agency,  the  extent 
of  the  organization,  and  the  cost  of  the 
organization. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
assumption  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, notwithstanding  that  which  has 
been  said  most  recently  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  believes  that  there 
ought  to  be  closer  supervision  by  the 
Congress  over  the  activities  of  the  CLA? 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes.  that  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

If  I  may  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  I  think  the  basic  legisla- 
tion which  was  enacted  and  which  was 
developed  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee WM  sound  legislation  in  terms  of 
the  concept  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  at  the  time  that  law  was  drafted. 
One  of  the  points  I  raised  is  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  in  its  oper- 
ations at  least,  is  carrying  on  activities 
which  are  far  beyond  what  was  contem- 
plated in  that  legislation  when  it  was 
drawn.  It  is  not  a  question,  really,  of 
only  CIA,  but  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  CIA  performs  functions  which  are. 
in  a  sense,  uncovenanted.  That  ques- 
tion nms  to  the  functions  of  the  State 
Department.  The  CIA  seems  to  be  the 
principal  agent  in  these  more  or  less  un- 
justified, at  least  juridically  unsustained, 
actions.  So  at  a  time  when  we  are  con- 
sidering confirmation  of  the  employment 
of  the  head  of  the  Central  Irtelligence 
Agency,  I  think  we  should  consider  this 
question. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Acknowledging  that 
there  might,  and  probably  would,  be  99 
other  opinions  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done,  is  it  the  Senator's  conclusion  that 
this  closer  supervision  might  best  be 
obtained  by  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
committee? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  said  earlier  in  my 
remarks 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  sorry  I  was 
not  here  at  the  time. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
repeat  the  statement,  with  some  addi- 
tional remarks.  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
a  joint  committee  is  best  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  I  have  referred  to.  First, 
however.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better 
method  that  has  been  proposed.  Sec- 
ond, we  have  had  rather  good  experience 
with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Eiiergy.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  re- 
call that,  when  that  committee  was 
established,  charges  were  made  that 
Members  of  Congress  could  not  be  trusted 
with  this  kind  of  information,  that  there 
would  be  leaks,  and  that  Congress 
could  not  exercise  continuing  supervision 
over  activities  as  involved  and  as  tech- 
nical as  those  in  the  atomic  energy  field. 
Yet  I  think  the  record  bears  out  the 
statement  this  Joint  Committee  has 
worked  out  reasonably  well.  I  think  it 
would  r>erhaps  not  be  out  of  turn  to  say 
that  It  could  be  tested  in  other  areas 
and  other  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  one  further  observation,  and 
perhaps  a  question,  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned that  there  has  been  an  implica- 
tion that  the  whole  Congress  cannot  be 
trusted  with  secrets  relating  to  the  CIA 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I 
wonder  how  far  down,  in  the  Senator's 
opinion,  this  information  could  be  safely 
disseminated.  We  live  in  a  strange 
world.  In  days  gone  by,  I  suppose  every 
Member  of  Congress  could  ascertain 
everything  about  every  Government 
agency.  Whether  it  should  be  done  or 
not,  it  is  not  being  done  now. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has  any  idea 
as  to  where  the  cutoff  point  might  prop- 
erly come. 


Mr.  McCarthy,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  we  are  held  responsible  for  every- 
thing done  within  the  Government,  even 
though  oftentimes  we  do  not  have  much 
authority  over  what  is  done.  It  is  con- 
sidered ill-advised  to  admit  that  we  do 
not  have  as  much  responsibility  as  we 
seem  to  have.  But  it  is  my  opinion  that 
we  could  to  some  extent  bridge  the  gap 
between  responsibility  and  real  power  or 
effective  access  of  power  related  to  our 
responsibilities  If  we.  the  Congress,  could 
determine  that  these  particular  persons 
could  be  trusted,  in  the  same  way  as  in 
England  members  of  Parliament  pick 
members  for  the  cabinet  out  of  their  own 
parliamentary  body,  and  those  persons 
direct  intelligence  activities. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  As  It  is  now,  those 
secrets  would  be  reposed  in  those  be- 
longing to  a  certain  committee  or  com- 
mittees and  from  the  vantage  point  of 
seniority.  Is  that  a  correct  evaluation 
of  how  it  is? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  would  not  say 
necessarily  that  it  should  be  by  seniority. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  No.  I  say  that  is 
the  way  it  is  done  now. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  seniority  has  some 
bearing  on  it ;  I  really  do  not  know  about 
that.  However,  evidently  the  determi- 
nation of  who  should  be  given  this  in- 
formation is  not  a  determination  made 
by  Congress  except  In  rather  vague 
language  of  the  act  which  established 
the  CIA,  but  it  is  primarily  a  kind  of 
selective  determination  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  itself. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  summation,  Uien. 
I  might  remove  myself  from  this  col- 
loquy by  stating  that  the  Senator  enter- 
tains the  belief  that  if  some  Members  of 
Congress  can  be  trusted  with  the  awe- 
some secrets  relating  to  atomic  energy  so 
might  other  Members  of  Congress,  con- 
stituting a  joint  committee,  be  entrusted 
with  the  secrets  having  to  do  with  the 
CIA. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  the  Con- 
gress is  deserving  of  a  test  in  several 
other  areas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  We  should  give  the 
Congress  a  try? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes.  I  do  not  like 
to  repeat  my  good  lines,  but  I  suggested 
earlier  if  we  had  doubts  we  could  limit 
the  appointees  to  this  conunittee  and 
select  them  only  from  men  named  as 
possible  presidential  candidates. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  a  line  worth 
repeating. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  He  generally  appreciates 
my  good  lines.  I  thought  I  might  risk 
stating  that  once  again. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
ask  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts a  question? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  My  good  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  said  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  more  or  less  supervised 
the  CIA.  and  that  the  CIA  reported  to 
the  committee.  What  is  the  extent  of 
the  report?  Do  the  committee  members 
go  into  any  details,  or  are  they  merely 
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given  a  brief  summary  of  expenses,  the 

number  of  people  employed,  and  so  on? 

Mr.   SALTONSTAIX.    Mr.   President. 

will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr  3ALTONSTALL.  I  say  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  we  spend  several 
hours  and  go  into  many  details  of  opera- 
tions, of  expenses,  of  administration,  and 
so  on.  I  would  not  wish  to  say  moie  0:1 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  say  as  one  member  of  the  commit- 
tee— I  speak  only  for  myself,  but  I  think 
I  can  speak  for  the  others  also— we  have 
never  t)een  refused  any  information  of 
any  character  for  which  we  have  asked. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I  should  like  to  ask  a  question. 

The  Senator  would  not  say.  however, 
would  he.  that  the  committee  exercises 
a  kind  of  continuing  supervLsion  in  any 
way  comparable,  let  us  i.ay.  to  what  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  ex- 
ercises  in  its  field  of  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  .say 
that  we  could  do  more  than  we  have 
done  if  wo  felt  it  were  necessary  to  do 
it.  There  has  never  been  any  limit  of 
supervision,  so  to  speak,  placed  upon 
our  efforts  by  the  past  Director  of  the 
CTA.  and  I  am  sure  none  would  be  placed 
on  us  by  the  future  Director  of  the  CIA. 
I  have  never  heard  of  any  limitation 
that  was  put  upon  us. 

Mr  ORUENING  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  McCarthy  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr  ORUENING  Does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  realize  that  In  cer- 
tain countries  the  CIA  operates  with 
complete  independence  of  the  Chief  of 
Mission,  and  that  our  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives are  not  even  Informed  of 
what  the  CIA  agents  are  doing  in  the 
country? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  Pre.<^ident, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  deny 
that.  I  would  deny  that,  but  I  would 
prefer  not  to  say  anything  more  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  I  should  be  glad  to 
discuss  it  with  the  Senator  from  Ala.ska 
in  conversation,  as  to  what  I  do  know. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Well.  I  have  been  so 
Informed  by  a  responsible  member  of 
the  diplomatic  service  in  a  country 
where  this  particular  situation  exists 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  Pre.sident  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  th<-  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  thi- 
Committee  on  Poreisn  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  have  not  .'studied 
this  as  much  as  has  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  Does  the  ex- 
isting law  specifically  require  the  CIA 
to  report  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services' 

Mr  McCarthy  I  thmk  it  doe.s  At 
least,  it  is  implied  that  they  should  bt> 
in  some  way  responsible.  At  least,  the 
practice  has  been  for  the  CIA  to  report 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  a.sk  the 
Senator  for  the  practice. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  We  shall  have  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  asking  for 
information  as  to  what  the  law  itself 
does  require  by  way  of  reporting  to  any 
committee.  I  am  not  informed  as  to 
that. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  we  should  have  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
helped  to  draft  the  law.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  CIA  really  is  required  to  report 
only  to  the  President  We  can  check 
the  statute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  is  going  to  discuss,  a  little 
later,  the  particular  experience  of  the 
present  nominee  fur  this  particular  iKXsi- 
tlon,  or  whether  that  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  his  talk? 

Mr  McC.VRTHY  Yes  I  Intend  to 
make  some  comments  with  respect  to 
his  qualifications  and  preparaliun  for 
the  position. 

Tlie  man  selected  to  head  the  CIA 
should,  I  bt'lieve.  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  ►jreat  powers  which  are  giv- 
en to  him  and  be  aware  that,  at  least 
in  the  past,  either  on  its  own  decision 
or  with  e.xecutive  approval,  the  CIA  has 
carried  on  activities  which  were  of  ques- 
tionable constitutionality  or  legal  Justifi- 
cation. In  my  opinion  he  should  be 
prepared  to  di.scuss  the.se  Ihaigs  \n  the 
proper  surroundings. 

He  should  realize,  too.  tliat  in  the  fu- 
ture he  may  be  called  upon  or  challenged 
or  tempted  to  conduct  similar  operations 
The  director  of  the  CIA  should  be  M'nsi- 
tive  to  the  dan -er  of  such  proceeding's. 

A  man  .selected  to  be  the  head  of  the 
CIA  should.  If  po.s^lbIe,  be  experienced  in 
intelligence  work.  He  should  be  a  i.:ood 
administrator  He  should  have  an  ade- 
quate understanding  and  awareness  of 
the  problems  of  foreign  policy,  of  the 
difficulties  and  complexities  He  should 
he  concerned — if  we  could  have  an  ideal 
man — as  to  the  ethics  of  the  methods 
and  means  by  which  he,  Iils  agents,  and 
operators  seek  their  ijoals,  either  m  the 
gathering  of  information  or  in  carryin'^ 
on  what  have  come  to  be  called  '  opera- 
tion.s." 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  judgment  or  rec- 
ommendation with  regard  to  tiie  ques- 
tion of  experience  in  intelligence  of  the 
nominee,  a.s  there  are  no  clear  standards 
which  can  be  applied 

Tlie  nominee  lias  the  reputation  of 
bemg  a  good  adm.mistrator.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  challenge  that  Nearly 
everyone  w  hase  nomination  is  sent  to  us 
has  a  reputation  of  being  a  good  admin- 
istrator. 

The  question  of  knowledge  of  foreign 
policy  Ls  one  which  can  be  passed  upon 
only  in  very  t^eneral  terms  and  by  very 
subjective  standards.  I  would  fi-el  more 
confident  m  piissmg  on  thi-  appointment 
if  there  were  a  more  extensive  rt-cord  of 
the  views  of  the  norrunee  He  i.s,  accord- 
ing to  one  columnist,  hard  boiled,  ac- 
cording to  the  Economist,  a  man  of  tem- 
per, accordm:  to  Newsweek,  a  tough 
man.  according  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, hard  drivir^k,' 

These  are  not  undesirable  qualities  ii. 
the  head  of  the  CIA  They  are  not  the 
only  good  qualities  posse.ssed  by  the 
nominee,  but  they  are  the  qualities  which 
have  been  espeiially  .stressed  in  new.spa- 


per  comment.  Taken  by  themselvefi. 
they  are  not  enough  to  qualify  a  person 
for  this  difficult  and  sensitive  office. 

The  Director  of  the  CIA  should  be 
more  Interested  in  finding  evidence  and 
pa£sii^  objective  judgment  on  it  than  in 
attemptmg  to  polarize  opinions  or  to 
supix>rt  a  set  position. 

Mr  President,  I  quote  again  from  the 
Henry  Howe  Ransom  article: 

Secret  intelligence  muit  nerer  be  more  or 
1<>8S  th.au  un  itistrunient  of  n»tk>nal  policy 
lu  control  Bh'.ulcl  remain  prLauu-Uy  a  re- 
spvinsiblllty  ul  the  Proaldency,  but  Congrebu 
als.i  mu*t  assume  h  more  careTully  dcflned 
anil  active  survelllanre  role  And  the  De- 
partnient  of  State  particularly,  must  be 
aggreMive  In  weighing  gain  from  «ucce«s. 
agalimt  cufct  of  failure.  In  every  prupoaecj 
major  secret  operation. 

A  MH'tid  majtjr  cntlclam  la  that  the  CIA 
pl..i-es  under  one  rov>f  the  separate  fuucUoi^ 
it  lntelUge;ice  collection,  iu  t.nalyala  and 
ur.ilergroun.i  foreign  p»jllUcal  action. 

ITid.se  ^).^  wovild  organize  and  carry  ovit  a 
[T'  'posed  aecret  Ap>eratl(in  should  be  separated 
1:1  the  derlslinal  procena  from  thoae  who 
supply  and  interpret  Information  to  Juallfy 
the  pl.in     •    •    • 

I'latiners  and  operational  oommanders 
t;>>u>rioualy  rome  to  view  the  plan  aa  an  end 
In  Itself  They  gradually  develop  a  state 
f>f  mind  Uia'.  Lfi  re<.epUve  only  to  IntfilUgence 
d  it.i  that  Jiiatlfy  the  plan's  practicability. 
A  dist/^>rted  view  of  reality  often  results    •  •  • 

N  )  kjreater  challenge  confronta  American 
*K!e?y  than  responding  to  the  question  t>f 
t.ow  the  Unit<-d  St.ktea  can  engage  success- 
fully In  pritracted  cold  warfare  without 
8.u-ri()cing  the  principles  defended. 

As  iiJi  open  democratic  society,  the  United 
St.»tes  hiis  to  reccjgnlze  ita  handicaps  in 
some  form  of  competition  with  the  closed 
so'ie'irs  of  trtalltarlan  regimes.  It  would 
be  ur:*lse  to  attempt  to  match  the  profi- 
ciency of  Commurilst  regime*  in  subversion 
as  the  avenue  to  the  attainment  of  national 
objectives  There  is  lU)  point  In  America  .s 
r.gluing   t'  t.uitan&ulsm  by  imitating  it. 

That  point  brings  me  to  the  serious 
problem  which  faces  the  Senate,  not 
only  In  this  ca.se,  but  in  many  otlicr 
ca.^»'s 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr   MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  The  able  Senator 
from  Minne.st)ta  has  read  at  length  from 
an  article,  as  I  understand  it.  written  by 
M.-  H.irry  Ransom,  and  published  the 
::i>t  of  May  1961.  I  have  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relatlon.s,  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sa.s 
'Mr  Fui.pRir,HT'.  if  he  knows  who  Mr 
Ran.som  is.  and  he  says  he  does  not  I 
have  asked  the  ranking  member  of  the 
commit  tee  on  the  other  side  of  the  ai.sle 
who  is  on  two  of  the  three  committers 
involved  with  the  Central  Intelligence 
A«eney  if  he  knows  who  Mr.  Ransom 
IS,  and  he.  too  says  he  does  not.  I  con- 
fe.s.s  to  my  able  friend  from  Minnesota 
that  I  do  not  know  who  Mr.  Ransom  is 
either,  and  inasmuch  as  he  Ls  being 
quoted  at  such  great  length  as  an  au- 
thority in  this  field  I  would  a<«k  two  ques- 
tions 

First,  who  is  Mr.  Ransom? 

Second,  has  Mr.  Ransom  had  any 
extended  or  practical  experience  In  the 
field  of  Intelligence?  I  do  not  ask  these 
que.stion.s  to  be  in  any  way  critical  of 
Mr  Ransom  I  merely  ask  them  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr  McCarthy.  I  am  not  quoting 
Mr.  Ransom  particularly  because  he  Is 
an  authority  but  rather  because  I 
thought  what  he  had  to  say  was  to  the 
point  and  had  bearing  upon  the  discus- 
sion. I  think  he  Is  currently  on  the 
staff  of  Vanderbilt  University.  He  has 
written  what  I  believe  is  perhaps  the 
most  thorough  book  inquiring  Into  the 
whole  question  of  the  organization  and 
the  operation  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

But  I  would  not  ask  any  Senator  to 
accept  what  Mr.  Ransom  has  said  be- 
cause he  said  it.  or  even  because  perhaps 
my  quoting  him  would  be  any  kind  of 
endorsement  of  him,  but  rather  only  up- 
on the  basis  of  whether  or  not  his  state- 
ments, the  questions  which  he  raises, 
and  the  proposals  which  he  makes,  are 
pertinent  to  the  problem  which  the  Sen- 
ate is  considering  today. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCarthy.     I  yield 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Has  Mr.  Ransom 
ever  had  any  experience  in  any  of  the 
Intelligence  apparatus  of  the  United 
SUtes? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  so  far  as  I  know,  he 
has  not,  but  I  may  l>e  mistaken.  He  may 
have  had  some  Intelligence  experience. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  understand, 
the  point  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
Is  making  relates  to  a  division  within 
the  so-called  intelligence  community  be- 
tween the  gathering  of  the  Information 
and  its  analysis  and  operation. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  subject  has 
been  widely  discussed  in  the  press  by 
many  writers.  I  do  not  happen  to  know 
Mr.  Ransom  personally. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question 
on  another  subject. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
know  whether  or  not  it  Is  true,  for  ex- 
ample. In  a  country  such  as  Great  Brit- 
ain, that  the  two  functions  I  have  stated 
are  separated? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  So  far  as  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  the  operation  there,  they  are 
separated. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  That  has  been  the 
traditional  method. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes:  in  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago,  the  Senator  Is  really  dis- 
cussing the  operation  of  the  CIA  itself, 
and  whether  or  not  it  is  properly  consti- 
tuted, a  question  In  which  I  am  very 
interested.  Will  the  Senator  discuss 
the  particular  experience  and  qual- 
ifications of  the  appointment  t)eing  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate?  As  I  understand, 
the  question  before  the  Senate  Is  not 
whether  the  CIA  is  properly  constituted, 
but  whether  the  appointee  is  qualified  to 
head  the  Agency.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  As  I  Indicated,  the  role 
which  the  CIA  now  plays  has  a  bearing 
upon   whether  or  not   the   nominee  is 


qualified  to  carry  out  this  kind  of  com- 
plicated and  difficult  directorship. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  made  that  state- 
ment because  at  one  time  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  a  measure  and  very  sympa- 
thetic— and  still  Azn — to  the  idea  of  a 
joint  committee  or  some  other  committee 
which  legally  would  have  responsibility 
for  the  supervision  of  the  CIA.  However, 
I  am  fearful  that  this  body  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  that 
question. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  the  only  ques- 
tion is  on  the  qualifications  of  the  ap- 
pointee for  the  job. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  To  exercise  super- 
vision over  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  w  as  very  curious 
about  the  Senator's  views  on  that  subject. 
Mr.  McCARTlTY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  question  is  whether  or  not  we 
think  the  appointee  is  qualified  to  direct 
the  CIA  as  it  is  now  constituted,  as  it 
now  operates,  and  as  it  is  likely  to  op- 
erate in  the  immediate  future.  I  say 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
man  who  had  all  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations. I  should  like  to  cite  two  or  three 
considerations  which  I  think  Senators 
who  are  called  upon  to  act  upon  the 
nomination  need  to  consider. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  share  the  view, 
and  perhaps  the  apprehension,  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  appointee 
of  the  President — in  fact,  the  President 
himself — is  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  past  operation  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  If  what  I  have  said  is 
true,  I  am  sure  that  the  able  Senator 
from  Minnesota  does  not  wish  to  hang 
around  the  neck  of  Mr.  McCone,  whose 
appointment  is  the  question  before  the 
Senate  for  discussion,  any  of  the  past 
possible  sins  or  transgressions  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  I  am  sure  he 
would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone has  had  no  connection  with  them 
whatever. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  stated  my  position  on  that 
question  correctly. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  To  return  to  the 
point  I  was  making,  relating  to  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  some  general  stand- 
ards, I  said  that  the  man  selected  to 
head  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
should  be  aware  of  the  great  powers 
which  are  given  to  him.  Since  he  may 
be  called  upon — and  will  certainly  be 
called  upon — to  op>erate  in  an  area  in 
which  the  question  of  constitutionality 
and  the  question  of  right  or  wrong  will 
sometimes  be  very  difficult  to  determine, 
he  should,  if  possible'  be  experienced  in 
intelligence  work.  '  As  I  said,  he  should 
be  a  good  administrator.  He  should  be 
concerned  with  the  methods  and  means 
by  which  he,  his  agents,  and  operators 
are  seeking  their  goals  in  gathering  in- 
formation and  in  carrying  out  what  has 
come  to  be  called  operations. 


It  is  against  those  four  or  five  general 
standards  that  we  must  make  our  de- 
cision with  regard  to  the  nominee.  As  I 
have  indicated,  I  would  not  attempt  to 
pass  judgment  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  his  experience  In  intelligence. 
Ir  testimony  before  the  committee  it  was 
indicated  that  Mr.  McCone  had  little  or 
no  experience  in  that  field.  As  I  have 
said,  there  really  are  no  clear  standards 
to  be  applied  by  which  he  might  be 
judged.  We  cannot  say,  "Here  is  a  man 
who  has  been  highly  successful,"  as  could 
have  been  said  about  Allen  Dulles.  In 
my  judgment  he  should  be  a  man  who 
has  taken  a  stand  or  at  least  who  has 
views  on  some  of  the  broad  and  com- 
plicated policy  questions  that  have  been 
known. 

For  my  part,  I  would  feel  much  more 
confident  in  passing  on  the  appointment 
if  there  were  a  more  extensive  record 
of  his  views  on  these  complicated  ques- 
tions. He  has  spoken  very  little,  so  on 
that  point  I  could  not  make  any  recom- 
mendation. I  would  have  to  say  that 
this  factor  is  unknown. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  some  of  the  actions, 
either  participated  n  by  CIA,  attributed 
to  CIA,  or  perhaps  only  carried  on  by 
the  State  Department,  i  raised  this  ques- 
tion before  the  committee.  I  suggested 
that  they  might  wish  to  ask  certain 
questions  of  the  nominee,  and  the  ques- 
tions were  asked.  I  quote  from  a  letter 
which  Mr.  McCone  himself  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  answer 
to  a  number  of  questions  which  I  had 
raised  and  which  in  turn  had  been  asked 
of  him  by  the  committee: 

Senator  McCaetht's  third  question  asks 
for  my  views  as  to  the  authority  for  some 
of  the  actions  attributed  to  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  within  recent  years.  Many  events 
have  been  attributed  to  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  over  the  years,  and  It  would 
be  Impossible  for  me  to  have  the  facts  on 
these  matters,  but  I  certainly  do  not  accept 
that  because  they  are  attributed  to  the 
Central  Inelllgence  Agency  the  Agency  Is 
responsible  for  them. 

This  charge  was  not  made.  This  was 
not  in  the  question  I  had  suggested  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  McCone  continues : 

The  Senator's  question  appears  to  go  to 
the  basic  Jtirldical  or  constitutional  authori- 
ties of  the  executive  branch,  and  this  in- 
volves profound  legal  questions  which,  since 
I  am  not  a  lawyer,  I  do  not  feel  competent 
to  debate.  It  Is  my  understanding,  however, 
that  the  President  has  wide  powers  In  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  and  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution  is  empowered 
to  do  what  he  deems  to  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  national  Interest.  At 
the  present  time.  In  my  opinion,  the  r<»tlonal 
Interest  Is  best  served  by  taking  steps  to 
deter  the  encroachment  of  communism. 

Does  this  mean  that  he  would  justify 
any  step  or  any  action,  constitutional  or 
extra-constitutional  or  unconstitutional 
in  deterring  communism? 

I  would  not  say  that  this  is  his  posi- 
tion, but  it  is  the  statement  that  he  made 
in  answer  to  the  letter: 

At  the  present  time,  in  my  opinion,  the 
national  Interest  Is  best  served  by  taking 
steps  to  deter  the  encroachment  of  commu- 
nism. 
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This  Is  a  fine,  general  statement  of 
policy,  but  what  is  needed  Is  some  re- 
finement and  somewhat  more  specific 
statement  with  relation  to  the  involve- 
ment of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
as  has  been  charged  in  the  press  and  In 
other  places : 

As  provided  by  law  the  Central  mteiugpuce 
Agency  operates  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Security  Council  which  Is  advls<  ry 
to  the  President  and  of  which  he  Is  Chair- 
man and,  therefore.  It  Is  but  one  of  the  arms 
In  the  complex  of  establlshmenta  which  are 
Involved  In  the  Presidents  conduct  of  for- 
eign, policy 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  intended 
to  carry  out  to  the  best  of  h!.s  abilities  all 
the  duties  assigned  to  him 

No  full  or  pertinent  answer,  it  seem-s 
to  me,  was  made  to  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality. It  may  be  that  wc  should 
not  expect  the  head  of  CIA  to  aive  such 
an  answer,  and  perhaps  it  is  an  unrea- 
sonable demand  or  an  unreasonable  suk- 
gestion.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
he  should  have  Kiven  some  thou.^ht  to 
it.  or  that  when  he  is  bein^i  considered 
for  appointment  we  might  properly  ask 
of  him  this  question  as  to  what  his  opin- 
ion is  with  respect  to  the  juridical  basis 
for  some  of  these  actions.  In  this  case 
his  answer  does  not  cover  what  I  hoped 
he  would  cover  in  answer  to  this  rru"^tion. 

My  fourth  question  was: 

Wh.'it  1.S  the  nominees  Judgmetit  a.s  to 
meth'Xjii  which  can  be  Justifiably  uscU  by 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency' 

Mr.  McCone  replied : 

The  very  nature  of  the  question  !s  such 
that  I  believe  I  cannot  respond  to  It.  par- 
ticularly in  the  light  of  the  re.sp<insibility 
lmp<j8«d  upon  me  by  Uw  to  assure  the  pr-- 
tectlun  of  intelligence  sources  and  method.'? 
from  unauthorized  disclosure 

I  can  see  that  there  would  be  need 
for  secrecy.  I  did  not  have  in  mind  that 
he  should  express  an  opinion  on  a  spe- 
cific situation.  I  had  hoped  that  there 
might  be  some  discussion  of  a  theoreti- 
cal situation,  as  to  what  methods  he 
thought  might  be  Justifiable.  We  could 
raise  a  theoretical  question  with  refer- 
ence to  stirring  up  a  revolution  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  when  it  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  succeeding,  even  though  the 
suppression  of  the  revolution  by  the  Rus- 
sians would  give  us  propaganda  value  in 
some  other  part  of  the  world. 

This  is  a  rather  gray  area,  I  know,  and 
one  in  which  I  did  not  expect  him  to 
answer  specifically  or  give  a  specitlc 
moral  judgment  or  make  a  l^ne  ethical 
dLstinction.  However,  this  is  an  area  in 
which  a  decision  must  be  made,  without 
altemptinK  to  apply  a  theoretical  situa- 
tion to  a  particular  case.  It  may  be  that 
Mr.  McCone  would  be  willing  to  carrj- 
on  such  a  discussion  in  private,  but  judg- 
ing from  what  he  said  I  cannot  be  sure 
of  tiial 

Ml-  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield.' 

Mr.  McCarthy.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  I  understand 
the  question  asked  of  the  appointee  by 
tlie  able  Senator  from  Minnesota,  it  was 
as  to  what  were  his  views  as  to  the  au- 
thority for  some  of  the  actions  attributed 
to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  the 
field    of    foreign    affairs    within    recent 


years.     If  I  were  asked  the  question,   I 
would  not  know  iiow  to  answer  it. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has 
been  identiP.ed  as  almost  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  the  Cuban  situation.  Based 
on  the  record  to  which  I  listened  care- 
fully, and  which,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
some  \Tembers  discu.ssod  on  the  floor.  I 
can  not  agree 

This  is  a  very  delicate  field  I  ap- 
proach it  with  caution,  even  m  com- 
menting that  much 

The  next  question  tlie  Senator  asked 
of  the  nominee  was  as  to  the  methods 
which  can  be  justifiably  used  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  head  of  what  Is 
known  to  be  a  covert,  as  well  as  an  overt 
agency,  and  which  has  been  .set  up  on 
that  basis  to  protect  the  freedom  of  this 
country,  could  possibly  answer  that 
question 

As  the  Senator  from  Mirine.sota  knows. 
I  have  great  respect  for  his  opinion 
However,  let  me  read  that  question 
again. 

Mr  SALTONSTALI..  Mr  President, 
what  was  that  question'* 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  It  is  question 
No   4 

Thi.;  would  involve  such  matters  as 
whether  a  membt  r  of  a  foreign  service 
could  be  influenced  in  any  way  I  cm 
think  nf  many  other  matters,  and  so  can 
you  other  Senators  I  Just  do  not  under- 
stand how  a  man  could  answer  that 
question? 

He  knows  the  nature  of  the  oath  he 
takes  when  he  takes  the  offic"'.  as  lie  lias 
twice  in  the  past.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  to  give  consideration,  if 
he  were  nominated  for  this  po.sition.  to 
what  his  answer  would  have  been  to  thi.s 
question: 

What  Is  the  nominee's  Judgntei't  as  t.^ 
pieth'Kls  which  caii  be  Justifiably  used  by 
the    Centr.il    Ip.telligence    Ageiiry'' 

The  Senator,  realizing,  of  course,  that 
this  nominee  would  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States 

Mr  McCarthy.  Well.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect th;>  nominee  to  give  an  answer  in 
terms  of  every  specific  and  possible  ac- 
tion that  mi«ht  be  taken.  However,  some 
time  ago  Mr.  C  D  Jackson  made  a 
speech  m  which  he  said,  as  I  recall  the 
quotation,  that  we  should  proceed  as 
fanatics  with  no  holds  barred  and  no 
questions  asked 

If  this  had  been  the  nominee's  answer 
I  would  have  had  to  say  that  here  is  a 
person  who  is  insensitive  to  the  question 
of  methods.  We  must  be  very  careful 
not  to  attempt  to  justify  the  u.se  of  any 
methods  or  any  means  because  we  feel 
our  objective  is  irood  m  tlie  matt»T  of 
communism  or  fa.scism  I  would  expect 
him  to  make  a  statement  in  which  he 
would  make  a  distinction  between  right 
and  wronj:;,  even  in  this  dillicult  area  in 
which  the  Agency  mu.^t  operate.  I  did 
not  expect  him  to  make  a  particular,  fine 
Judgment.  However,  it  w.as  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  a  man  to  indicate  at 
least  the  fram'woik  of  principle  or  pat- 
tern of  priticiple  within  which  he  would 
attempt  to  make  this  hard  and  difTicult 
judgment  or  recommendation 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President .  will 
the  Senator  yield.' 


Mr   McCarthy     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    I  beUeve  Mr.  C.  D. 

Jackson,  to  whom  the  able  Senator  has 
referred,  is  the  publisher  of  a  well- 
known  niagaiune,  and  has  been  out  of 
the  Government  for  years. 

Mr   McCarthy      Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Has  that  any- 
thing to  do  with  Mr  McCone? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  from 
Mis.souri  asked  me  to  give  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  answer  that  I  would  make  in 
the  circumstances  I  said  that  this  is 
the  kind  of  answer,  if  it  had  been  given 
to  us,  would,  m  my  opinion,  have  been 
completely  unsatisfactory.  The  Senator 
asked  me  what  kind  of  answer  I  might 
have  given  to  that  question.  I  cited  all 
this  as  an  example.  I  do  not  say  it  is 
Mr  McCone  s  approach.  It  is  not  my 
approach.  I  do  not  believe  even  that  it 
IS  really  the  approach  of  Mr.  C  D 
Jack. son 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  did 
not  read  the  la.st  sentence  In  the  fifth 
paragraph  fif  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone. incident  to  that  question.  Was 
liiere  any  reason  for  not  domg  so? 

Mr  McCarthy.  I  do  not  think  so 
I  thought  I  h.ad  read  it. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  If  I  am  incorrect. 
I  apologize 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  I  made  ref- 
erence to  It  I  may  not  have  completed 
reading  it. 

Mr  SYMINGTON      May  I  read  it? 

Mr  MtCARTHY  Yes.  I  do  not  think 
It  IS  really  pertinent.  I  have  no  ques- 
tion that  Mr  McCone  would  not  know- 
ingly violate  his  oath  of  oCBce.  The 
statemt-nt  really  does  not  relate  to  my 
question,  becau.se  I  do  not  expect  that 
he  would  even  have  had  to  say  this  m 
answer  to  me.  However,  I  should  like 
to  have  the  statement  complete  in  the 
Reiokd.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  may 
have  unanimou-s  consent  to  do  so,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  entire  letter 
prmted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor I  was  about  to  make  the  same 
request. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  letter 
wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

CrNTRAL  Inteli  ir.tNci  AcrNCY. 
H'a.i.'iingifon,  D  C  ,  Janttary  19.  I96.\ 

Hi'H      Rk  II.\RD    B      RlSblXL, 

Chatrmr.n    Arrwd  Scrr',.-r<i  Comvuttec, 
V  S   S'-na'.'-    Wn.^'r.rigti^n,  D  C 

DxAR  Kenator  Ri  ssni.:  I  nm  happy  to  re- 
spond at  tl.«"  .^.'•Ined  Service*  Committees 
reqiie.-t,  lo  the  st.iiement  Seruitor  El'Cene  J 
Mti'AKrMY  made  dm  Jaiuiary  18.  1962,  at  the 
open!i:g  (if  the  committee's  hearings  on  my 
nomination  to  the  p  >8ltlon  of  DlrectiT  of 
Central  Int«'lllgen':-e  I  shall  respond  directly 
to  the  specific  qiiestions  posed  by  Senator 
MiC'AiiTUT  at  the  end  of  hla  statement,  but 
HS  Other  porll')ns  of  the  statement  were  con- 
sidered during  the  hearings  I  shall  als<^  set 
forth  my  i>..suion  in  regard  to  ti>em. 

1  he  first  qviestmn  asked  If  the  Centrul  In- 
telligence .Agency  is  \o  be  reorganized  and  If 
so  In  what  respecLs  I  have  been  and  I  am 
studying  the  or^aniy.ition  of  the  Agency  very 
Intently.  The  present  pattern  of  organiiyi- 
tlon  of  the  Agency  Is  the  result  of  years  of 
study  by  competent  people,  both  within  the 
tij\ eminent  .and  uut.side  consultants,  and  in 
my  oplnitjii  it  Is  not  a  bud  pattern  of  or- 
ganl/atlon  Hnxever,  I  believe  that  In  all 
departmetif.s  of  the  Government  there  Is  an 
e. ulution  In  managemnit  proced»ire«  and  op- 
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portunlty  for  Improvement,  bo  I  think  that 
home  changes  will  be  Indicated  In  the  Agency 
organization.  I  would  propose  to  discus*  any 
Important  changes  with  our  congressional 
subcommittees. 

During  the  hearings  before  your  committee 
I  read  Into  the  record  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  the  scope  of  the  responsibil- 
ities he  has  asked  me  to  assume,  and  the 
President  stated  therein  that  he  would  expect 
me  to  delegate  to  a  principal  deputy  as  I 
may  deem  necessary  so  much  of  the  direction 
of  the  detailed  operation  of  the  Agency  as 
may  b«  required  to  permit  me  to  carry  out 
tlie  primary  task  of  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence.  This,  of  course.  I  Intend  to  do, 
and  while  I  will  have  overall  responsibility 
for  the  Agency,  I  am  studying  what  delega- 
tions of  authority  should  be  made  to  the 
Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

Senator  McCakthy  s  second  question  asked 
what  bearing  such  changes  would  have  upon 
the  duties  of  the  head  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  upon  the  operation  of  the 
Agency.  Any  changes  made  In  Agency  or- 
ganization will  have  no  bearing  on  the  duties 
of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  the 
scope  of  whose  responsibilities  Is  set  forth 
In  the  Presidential  letter  mentioned  above. 
The  authority  of  the  Director  has  been 
neither  enhanced  nor  diluted,  and  I  believe 
the  purpose  of  the  President's  directive  Is 
to  make  clear  that  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  Is  his  principal  Intelligence  offi- 
cer to  exercise  the  d\ial  role  set  forth  In  the 
law.  to  be  re."iponslbIe  for  the  direction  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Afjency  Itself,  and  to  as- 
sure the  coordination  of  the  Intelligence 
community  as  a  whole.  The  one  change  that 
has  been  made  Is  In  connection  with  the 
coordination  function.  The  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Is  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  In- 
telligence Board,  which  Is  composed  of  the 
heads  of  all  the  Intelligence  components  of 
the  Government,  and  I  have  placed  the 
Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  on 
that  Board  to  represent  the  views  of  the 
Centrul  Intelligence  Agency  In  connection 
with  any  matters  considered  by  the  Board. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  If  I  served  as  Chair- 
man and  as  such  as  the  Presidents  repre- 
sentative and  the  Deputy  as  the  Agency's 
representative  was  the  advocate  of  the 
A^rencys  viewpoints,  I  would  be  In  a  position 
to  take  a  more  objective  point  of  view.  This 
new  arrangement  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  letter  referred  to  above. 

Senator  McCaktht's  third  question  aeks 
for  my  views  as  to  the  authority  for  some 
of  the  actions  attributed  to  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  In  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs within  recent  years.  Many  events  have 
been  attributed  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  over  the  years,  and  It  would  be  Im- 
possible or  me  to  have  the  facts  on  these 
matters,  but  I  certainly  do  not  accept  that 
because  they  are  attributed  to  the  Central 
Inielligence  Agency  the  Agency  Is  responsi- 
ble for  them.  Tlie  Senator's  question  ap- 
pears to  go  to  the  basic  Juridical  or  constitu- 
tional authorities  of  the  executive  branch, 
and  this  Involves  profound  legal  questions 
which,  since  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  I  do  not  feel 
competent  to  debate. 

It  is  my  understanding,  however,  that  the 
President  has  wide  powers  In  the  field  of 
foreign  relations  and  within  the  framework 
of  the  Constitution  is  empowered  to  do  what 
he  deems  to  be  nece.«ary  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  national  Interest  At  the  present 
time  In  my  opinion,  the  national  Interest  Is 
best  served  by  taking  steps  to  deter  the  en- 
croachment of  communism.  As  provided  by 
law  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  operates 
under  the  direction  of  the  National  Security 
Council  which  is  advisory  to  the  President 
and  of  which  he  is  Chairman  and,  therefore, 
it  is  but  one  of  the  arms  In  the  complex  of 
establishments  which  are  involved  In  the 
President's  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  I  In- 
tend to  carry  out   to  the  best  of  my  ability 
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all  duties  assigned,  and  I  must  assume  that 
no  such  assignment  would  cause  me  to  vio- 
late my  oath  of  office  to  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution. 

Senator  McCartht's  fourth  question  con- 
cerns my  Judgment  as  to  methods  which  can 
be  Justifiably  used  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  The  very  nature  of  the  ques- 
tion Is  such  that  I  believe  I  cannot  respond 
to  it,  particularly  In  the  light  of  the  respon- 
sibility imposed  upon  me  by  law  to  assure 
the  protection  of  Intelligence  sources  and 
metliods  from  unauthorized  disclosure. 

Senator  McCarthy's  fifth  question  was  to 
the  extent  of  my  involvement,  if  any,  In  what 
had  been  described  or  reported  as  "leaks ' 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  with 
reference  to  the  moratorium  on  nuclear  test- 
ing. I  know  of  nc  instance  where  I  person- 
ally or  any  of  the  Commissioners  were 
charged  by  anyone  with  leaking  anything 
either  on  this  subject  or  any  other  subject 
of  a  classified  nature.  There  were  leaks  In 
this  area,  but  there  were  none  that  were 
attributed  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Senator  McCarthy's  sixth  question  in- 
quired as  to  the  facts  with  regard  to  the 
charge  that  I  attempted  to  have  scientists 
flred  at  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Ten  scientists  at  Cal  Tech  signed 
a  statement  concerning  suspension  of  nu- 
clear testing.  I  differed  strongly  with  their 
position  and  felt  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  statement  came  out  tended  to  imply  that 
it  was  an  official  Cal  Tech  position.  I  wrote 
my  letter  stating  my  strong  disagreement  to 
1  of  the  19  scientists  directly.  Dr.  Thomas 
Laurltsen.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I 
did  not  send  copies  of  this  letter  to  the  uni- 
versity or  officials  thereof,  and  the  file  carbon 
which  I  retained  does  not  Indicate  any  dis- 
tribution. I  would  be  less  than  candid  if 
I  did  not  say  that  my  views  concerning  this 
matter  were  known  to  many  people.  How- 
ever, I  did  hot  officially  or  unofficially  re- 
quest the  dismissal  of  any  or  all  of  the 
scientists  by  the  Institute,  and  none  were 
dismissed  as  a  result  of  any  action  by  me. 

The  general  thrust  of  Senator  McCarthy's 
statement  was  the  need  for  greater  congres- 
sional supervision  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  early  in  his  statement  he  said 
there  is  no  regular  or  normal  procedure  In 
existence  or  In  use  today  by  which  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  are  consulted  or  in- 
formed of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency's 
activities.  There  are.  of  course,  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  constituted 
as  CIA  subconunittees,  and  there  are  sub- 
committees of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  both  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise, 
constituted  to  consider  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency's  appropriations  matters. 
Ttit  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  been  at 
all  times  responsive  to  the  calls  of  these  sub- 
committees and  in  addition  has  brought  to 
their  attention  matters  the  Agency  felt 
should  properly  be  considered  by  them.  I 
will  continue  this  policy  and  this  relation- 
ship with  these  subconunittees. 

Senator  McCarthy's  statement  quoted  a 
comment  by  Hanson  Baldwin  that  Intel- 
ligence is  too  Important  to  be  left  to  the  un- 
supervised. In  addition  to  the  relationship 
with  the  subcommittees  of  the  Congress  set 
forth  above,  the  Agency  reports  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  CouncU  and  is  subject  to  di- 
rection by  the  National  Security  Council. 
There  are  precise  interdepartmental  arrange- 
ments for  consideration  of  certain  of  the 
Agency's  activities  so  that  the  President  and 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  can  ap- 
ply policy  guidance  and  t>e  adequately  In- 
formed. 

Senator  McCarthy  also  sets  forth  a  quota- 
tion from  Walter  Lippmann  stating  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  been  much 
too  often  an  original  source  of  American 
foreign  policy.  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  Is  a  policy- 


making position.  The  chief  function  of  the 
Agency  is  to  obtain  all  possible  facts  from  all 
sources  and  after  proper  evaluation  dissemi- 
nate them  to  the  President  and  other  ap- 
propriate policymakers.  I  might  be  asked  my 
personal  views,  and  If  so  I  would  feel  free  to 
give  them,  but  do  not  conceive  that  It  is 
proper  for  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
to  volunteer  in  regard  to  questions  concern- 
ing the  national  policy.  Within  the  intel- 
ligence structtire  there  are,  of  course,  from 
time  to  time,  policy  questions  concerning  or- 
ganization or  methods,  but  these  are  not  re- 
lated and  therefore  must  be  clearly  differen- 
tiated from  matters  of  national  policy  and 
are  settled  internally  through  the  mechanism 
of  the  JJS.  Intelligence  Board. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  will  serve  the  needs  of 
the  committee. 

■yours  verj'  truly, 

John  A.  McConk, 

Director. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
■«'ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  raised  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  actions,  and  so 
forth.  I  have  been  looking  up  the  law. 
I  believe  that  chapter  343  of  the  Acts  of 
the  80th  Congress,  section  102(a),  be- 
ginning on  page  497,  is  still  the  present 
law  regarding  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  sub- 
paragraph (d)  of  section  102,  which  de- 
fines its  duties.  If  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  ynW  permit  me  to  do  so,  I 
should  like  to  read  the  five  duties. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  do 
so. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the 
intelligence  activities  of  the  several  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies  In  the  in- 
terest of  national  security,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Agency,  under  the  direction  of 
the  National  Security  Coiuicll — 

( 1 )  to  advise  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil in  matters  concerning  such  Intelligence 
activities  of  the  Goveriunent  departmenf-s 
and  agencies  as  relate  to  national  security; 

(2)  to  make  reconunendatlons  to  the  Na- 
tional Sectu'ity  Council  for  the  coordination 
of  such  Intelligence  activities  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Govenunent  as  re- 
late to  the  national  security; 

(3)  to  correlate  and  evaluate  intelligence 
relating  to  the  national  sectirity,  and  provide 
for  the  appropriate  dissemination  of  such  In- 
telligence within  the  Government  using 
where  appropriate  existing  agencies  and  fa- 
cilities :  Provided,  That  the  Agency  shall  have 
no  police,  subpena,  law-enforcement  powers, 
or  internal-security  functions:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  departments  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  shall  continue  to 
collect,  evaluate,  correlate,  and  disseminate 
departmental  Intelligence:  And  provided 
further,  That  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence shall  be  responsible  for  protecting 
intelligence  sources  and  methods  from  un- 
authorized disclosure; 

(4)  to  perform,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
isting Intelligence  agencies,  such  additional 
services  of  common  concern  as  the  National 
Security  Council  determines  can  be  more  ef- 
ficiently accomplished  centrally; 

(5)  to  perform  such  other  functions  and 
duties  related  to  Intelligence  affecting  the 
national  security  as  the  Natloned  Security 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

I  call  especial  attention  to  subpara- 
graph '5)  : 

(5)  to  perform  such  other  functions  and 
duties  related   to  intelligence  affecting  the 
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national   lecurlty   as   the   National  Security 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

That  would  put  the  CIA  directly  under 
the  National  Security  Council,  to  per- 
form whatever  actions  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  asked  the  CIA  to  do,  as 
I  interpret  that  sentence. 

Mr  McCarthy,  of  course,  the 
question  of  constitutionality  would  arise 
so  as  to  determine  whether  the  CIA  per- 
formed duties  which  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  had  not  directed,  and 
also  whether  the  National  Security 
Council  may  have  directed  things  which 
were  extra-constitutional,  and  in  which 
the  proper  participation  of  Congress  it- 
self was  not  provided  for.  So  it  is  a 
basic  question  of  the  involvment  of  Con- 
gress and  its  participation  in  decisions. 
some  of  which  I  think,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, were  not  intended  that  Con- 
gress be  involved,  and  that  this  ques- 
tion would  still  run  through  the  State 
Department,  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Secretary 
of  State  himself  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council.  Certainly 
we  would  hope  the  President  would  not 
authorize,  through  the  National  Security 
Council,  anything  to  be  done  that  was 
not  constitutional. 

Mr  McCarthy.  Perhaps  we  should 
ask  for  representation  from  Congress  on 
the  National  Security  Council  This 
might  be  an  alternative  to  a  joint  com- 
mittee on  intelligence 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  that 
matter  has  been  discussed  in  the  past 
and  decided  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  conditions  change. 
I  think  it  was  Edmund  Burke  who  said 
that  for  every  jxjlitical  decision  or  situa- 
tion, the  number  of  factors  involved  is 
infinite;  therefore,  the  number  of  de- 
cisions that  might  be  right  is  also 
infinite 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  First.  I  desire  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota for  his  discussion  this  afternoon. 
I  think  the  issues  he  has  raised  and  the 
questions  he  has  propounded  ought  to 
have  been  raised  and  propounded. 
While  it  is  true  that  he — and.  for  that 
matter,  all  the  rest  of  us — must,  be- 
cause of  the  very  nature  of  the  Agency 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  discussion, 
proceed,  as  it  were,  through  the  dark, 
darkly,  yet  he  has  brought  out  here 
points  which  I  think  will,  in  the  long 
run.  result  in  an  improved  functioning 
of  the  CIA.  For  that  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  the  country  is  indebted  to  the 
lunior  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

I  was  very  favorably  impressed  by  the 
statement  Mr  McCone  made  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  not 
once,  but  two  or  more  times,  in  response 
to  questions;  namely,  that  he  does  not 
believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  CIA  to 
formulate  policy.  His  description  of  the 
purpose  of  that  organization  is.  as  I  re- 
call his  thinking  about  it,  to  collect  in- 
telligence and  data.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  viUUy  important  If  rumors  are 
to  be  believed,  that  has  not  alway-  been 
true  In  the  past 


My  understanding  of  the  situation  is 
that  foreign  policy  is  to  be  conducted 
by  the  President,  with  advice  and  guid- 
ance coming  prmcipally  from  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  that  the  contri- 
butions of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  are  to  be  made  in  the  supplying 
of  intelligence  information  upon  which 
those  decisions  can.  as  we  hope,  be 
properly  made.  But  if  there  are  two  or 
sometimes,  as  Ls  rumored,  more  organi- 
zations, especially  in  areas  abroad, 
where  we  .seek  to  influence  people  and 
government.-^,  setting  out  different  poli- 
cies and  Euidelines.  only  confusion  and 
sometimes  chaos  will  result. 

That  is  why  I  was  especially  pleased 
to  hear  M;-  McCone  define  the  chief 
purpose,  as  is  revealed  in  the  printed 
hearings  on  his  nomination,  of  the  CIA 
as  being  a  patherer  of  facts. 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ala-ka  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minne.sota  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY      I  yield 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  somewhat 
academic,  but  I  think  there  is  merit  in 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  congressional  representation 
on  the  National  Security  Council  At 
one  time  a  distingui.shed  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  b^dy,  the  Honorable  James  W. 
Wadsworth.  introduced  a  bill  to  that 
efTect.  It  had  to  do  with  making  the 
Vice  President  a  statutory  member  of 
the  National  Security  Council  The 
proposal  was  opposed  by  the  administra- 
tion at  that  time  because  it  was  consid- 
ered that  the  Vice  President  was  a 
member  of  the  legislative  branch,  not 
the  executne  branch 

But  I  think  there  is  merit  in  the  idea, 
and  I  hot:>e  that  at  sometime  the  able 
Senator  frmi  Minnesota  will  develop  any 
furth-^r  thoughts  he  may  have  on  that. 

Mr  MrC.\RTHY  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mi-y>ouri 

On  this  p)int  I  think  it  important  that 
Senators  g  ve  attention  to  the  entire 
matter  of  ptocedure  I  think  that  some- 
times we  believe  democracy  is  self- 
operating  and  that  we  do  not  need  to 
worry  very  much  about  it  or  about  what 
the  channels  are  and  what  the  juridical 
basis  IS.  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  It  will  :ake  care  of  itself  I  was  not 
a  supporter  of  the  famous  Bricker 
amendment,  but  I  do  not  think  the  only 
question  in/olved  was  isolationism,  be- 
cause there  were  also  questions  of  the 
authority  of  Congress  and  the  involve- 
ment of  Connre'^s  in  some  of  the  deci- 
sions So  I  think  we  should  give  atten- 
tion to  this  problem,  not  only  in  regard 
to  the  CIA  and  foreign  problems,  but 
also  m  rei;,ird  to  matters  in  dome.^tic 
fields 

Mr  Presiient,  I  have  only  one  more 
related  set  )f  remarks  to  make  The.se 
have  to  do.  ;iot  with  this  particular  case. 
but  with  till-  entire  function  of  the  Sen- 
ati""  in  Its  rcle  in  actini,'  on  nominations. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  Mr.  President, 
at  thus  pom:  will  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota yield'' 

Ihe  PREf>IDINO  OFFICER  'Mr  BiR- 
D  cK  in  the  chair'  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minn  sota  yield  to  the  ."senator 
fii  rr.  Ma.ssa'husetts"' 

Mr  MlC.-.RTHY.     I  yield 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  made  a  learned 
presentation  in  regard  to  the  CIA  and 
supervision  of  it  by  the  Congress,  and 
other  related  matters.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota opposes  confirmation  of  the  pend- 
ing nomination,  or  is  he  raising  ques- 
tions now  because  he  believea  this  is  the 
proper  time  to  raise  questions  in  regard 
to  this  subject,  when  the  question  of  con- 
firmation of  a  nomination  Is  before  the 
Senate'' 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  sev- 
eral other  Members  have  been  concerned 
about  some  other  related  problems,  and 
I  should  like  to  hear  them  express  their 
views.  But  It  is  my  feeling  that  whereas 
I  would  not  say  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
McCone  should  be  rejected  on  the  basis 
of  any  one  of  the  specific  points  which 
have  been  made  against  confirmation 
of  his  nomination,  yet  the  total  pattern 
or  configuration  is  such  that  If  It  were 
for  me  to  make  the  decision  about  con- 
firmation of  his  nomination  or  rejec- 
tion of  his  nomination.  I  would  have  to 
vote  "No.  '  So  unless  I  am  persuaded 
otherwise  in  the  course  of  time — and  of 
course,  as  Edmund  Burke  said,  little 
time  remains,  for  we  must  vote  on  this 
question  the  day  after  tomorrow, 
Wedne.sday,  and  even  though  I  do  not 
think  many  Members  would  base  their 
decision  on  my  declaration  of  position. 
yet  I  would  have  to  say  that  as  of  now 
I  am  not  prepared  to  vote  in  favor  of 
confirmation  of   the  nomination. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 
further'' 

Mr   MrCARTHY        I  yield. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Whereas  I 
agree  on  many  subjects  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  let  me  say  very 
fervently  and  categorically  that  I  dis- 
agree with  him  on  this  one.  and  I  shall 
vote  in  favor  of  confirmation  of  the 
nomiiiation. 

Mr  McCarthy,  in  view  of  the 
Senator's  previous  remarks,  I  assumed 
that  he  was  likely  to  reach  that  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
thus  point,  will  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota yield '' 

Mr    McCarthy      I  yield. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  A  moment  ago  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  proceed  to  discuss  the  afHrmative 
rea.sons  which  had  been  advanced  in  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  confirmation  of 
this  nonunation  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  has  completed 
that   part  of  his  presentation? 

Mr  McCarthy  I  thought  that  by 
indirection  I  had  made  those  points. 
Certainly  I  do  not  dispute  some  of  the 
claims  made  for  the  nominee  or  about 
his  fine  record,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  have  m  mind  a  different  point. 

As  regards  the  administrative  expe- 
rience of  the  nominee,  I  am  not  In  a 
position  to  challenge,  or  at  least  I  am 
not  inclined  to  challenge,  any  of  those 
statements 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota  has  said   he   ha.s  no  knowledge  of 
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the  nominee  s  views  in  regard  to  matters 
of  foreign  policy? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  say  that  I  am  not 
informed  in  regard  to  his  position  on 
many  matters  of  complicated  and  diffl- 
rult  foreign  policy,  and  this  is  informa- 
tion which  I  should  like  to  have. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  the  Senator 
H.sk  questions  of  the  nominee  himself  on 
this  subject? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  did  not.  I  said 
that  I  should  like  to  have  the  committee 
n.-^k  questions  on  that.  But  I  think  the 
procedure  in  the  committee  is  not  to 
have  other  Senators  ask  questions  there. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  wits  very  glad  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  submit  ques- 
tions. The  Scnaixjr  from  Arkansas  has 
brought  up  a  pertinent  point,  because 
the  chairman  of  t.*ie  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  fiermitted  questions  in 
any  detail  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
wanted  to  ask  them.  Some  are  part  of 
the  record,  beginning  with  page  32,  listed 
from  1  to  6.  The  answers  were  given 
by  Mr.  McCone  in  the  letter  which  mem- 
bers of  the  comn-.ittee  received;  and  It 
is  now  part  of  th<;  hearing  record. 

I  would  say,  with  great  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  that  if  there 
were  any  specific  Questions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  challengiiig  the  nominee's  capac- 
ity in  this  field,  and  his  knowledge  of 
foreign  policy— which,  as  the  Senator 
knows.  Is  rea.sonably  extensive,  based  on 
positions  he  has  held  in  the  past— inas- 
much as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  now  declared  his  intention  to  vote 
against  conflrmatiDn  of  the  nomination, 
I  would  have  hoped  the  questions  would 
have  been  asked  cf  the  nominee  at  the 
committee  hearinjf,  so  that  before  the 
Senator  from  Mir.nesota  took  the  floor 
he  would  have  had  answers  to  any  ques- 
tions he  cared  to  Esk. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  McCARTH'i'.  I  shall  yield  in  just 
a  moment. 

First,  let  mc  say  that  the  questions  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  refers 
were  Included  in  my  statement  and  were 
suggested  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee as  relating  to  an  area  about  which 
they  might  wish  t«J  ask  questions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  I 
wished  to  ask  about.  Did  any  member 
of  the  Armed  Ser\lces  Committee  ques- 
tion the  nominee  in  regard  to  this  aspect 
of  foreign  relations? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY'.  So  far  as  I  know. 
there  were  no  questior^s  there  in  regard 
to  matters  which  can  be  defined  as  mat- 
ters of  foreign  policy  or  relating  to  for- 
eign problems. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator think  it  is  ra'Jier  unusual  that  the 
committee  did  not  ask  questions  about 
such  matters,  which  are  of  primary  con- 
cern to  it? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  had  hoped  they 
would,  because  the  public  record  is  very 
scanty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHr.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  Is  not  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee; is  he? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  the  record  does 
not  show  that  any  member  of  the  Armed 
Senrices  Cotninlttee  asked  about  these 
matters;  does  it?  I  am  asking  the  Sena- 
tor that  question. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  not  in  what  I 
consider  a  suflBcient  way  to  go  into  such 
complicated  matters. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
refer  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  the 
committee  hearings  at  the  top  of  page 
42.  From  that  page  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  Mr.  McCone: 

Ab  I  said,  from  the  standpoint  of  m-y  com- 
petence in  office,  It  l8  my  responsibility  to 
report  facte,  and,  furthermore,  I  think  I 
should  avoid,  so  far  ae  possible,  being  drawn 
In  on  a  personal  basis  Into  any  policy  dis- 
cussions because  that,  to  an  extent,  may  have 
some  effect  on  what  people,  the  validity  that 
people  might  attach  to  the  facu. 

However,  I  would  expect  that  because  of 
the  varlovis  areas  of  activity  that  I  have  had 
In  Government  in  the  past,  that  maybe  my 
personal  opinion  may  be  asked  on  some  sub- 
jects. But  In  my  role  aa  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  it  would  be  beyond  my  com- 
petence to  deal  with  policy. 

That  was  brought  out  at  least  two  or 
three  times  during  the  discussion;  and 
certainly  in  the  past  the  former  Direc- 
tor, Mr.  Dulles,  said  clearly  that  he  had 
never  expressed  himself  on  matters  of 
policy.  He  said  it  was  his  duty  to  obtain 
the  facts  and  to  give  them  to  the  policy- 
makers, who  are  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  a  nominee  to  be  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  can  properly 
testify  before  a  congressional  committee, 
in  open  session,  his  views  with  respect  to 
matters  relating  to  his  programs  and 
policies,  as  he  views  them  in  regard  to 
our  intelligence  activities  in  the  various 
foreign  countries? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to 
discuss  all  of  these  in  open  committee 
sessions.  I  would  not  have  been  opposed 
to  having  the  committee  hold  some  ex- 
ecutive sessions  or  limited  sessions,  if 
need  be.  But  to  satisfy  myself,  at  least, 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  stand  on  some  of  these  issues 
with  which  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  will  have  to  deal. 

I  think  this  raises  a  rather  serious 
question  in  regard  to  what  is  the  real 
role  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  acting 
on  the  question  of  confirming  Presiden- 
tial nominations — for  instance  whether 
the  Senate  is  to  take  the  position  that 
the  point  of  view  of  the  nominee  has 
no  relationship  to  the  question  of  con- 
firmation, and  should  not  be  inquired 
into. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  open  ses- 
sion  

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  so,  that  limits 
the  role  of  the  Senate  to  checking  and 
ascertaining  whether  the  nominee  is 
honest,  and  whether  he  has  FBI  clear- 
ance, and  perhaps  whether  under  cer- 


tain conditions  he  ba«  a  health  c«-tifl- 
cate.  In  that  event  It  could  be  said  there 
is  no  need  for  the  Senate  to  inquire  into 
these  other  areas. 

There  is  no  need  to  hold  extensive 
hearings,  in  my  opinion,  for  important 
decisions  to  cover  these  three  points;  but, 
traditionally,  the  Senate  has  kxAed  into 
the  matter  of  the  point  of  view  of  a 
nominee.  Let  us  take  the  Secretary  of 
State.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  he 
simply  is  the  instrument  and  agent  of 
the  President,  so  why  should  we  ask  him 
what  his  policies  are?  It  could  be  said 
that  this  man  is  purely  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Executive. 

With  respect  to  the  awwintment  of  a 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  we 
Democrats  went  into  that  question  ex- 
tensively with  respect  to  Ezra  Taft  Ben- 
son. Why  did  we  not  then  say  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  policy;  that  he 
was  simply  the  channel,  the  instrument, 
and  was  pure  and  undefiled?  We  raised 
the  question  of  point  of  view  and  poli- 
cies in  many  other  areas  that  are  not  as 
important  as  they  are  in  the  determina- 
tion of  policies  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  say,  just  as 
emphatically  as  I  can,  from  my  knowl- 
edge of  CIA  and  its  activities  over  the 
years,  that  if  Mr.  McCone  had  made  a 
statement  on  policy  questions  and  had 
said.  "I  believe  that  this  is  the  wrong 
policy,  and  this  is  the  right  policy,"  it 
would  have  affected  my  opinion  very 
materially  as  to  whether  he  was  the 
right  man  for  this  kind  of  position  to 
which  he  has  been  appointed.  His  job 
is  not  to  express  poUcy  positions,  but  to 
get  facts  on  which  the  policymakers  can 
act.  If  they  do  not  have  the  facts  so 
they  can  do  a  job,  he  should  get  more 
facts  or  resign,  or  be  asked  to  resign  be- 
cause he  is  not  doing  his  job  of  getting 
the  facts. 

I  say  that  most  respectfully  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  because  in  this 
instance  it  is  distinctly  against  the 
nominee's  qualifications  for  the  position 
for  one  chosen  to  express  himself  on 
policies  of  the  Government.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  if  we  could 
be  sure  that  he  was  going  to  be  com- 
pletely neutralized  from  now  on.  it 
might  be  the  ideal.  If  he  replied  that 
he  had  no  views  or  has  had  no  views  on 
policy  problems  that  have  been  before 
us,  it  would  be  another  matter.  But  I 
do  not  think  the  Senator  would  argue 
that  Mr.  McCone  is  a  man  who  has  no 
views  or  has  had  no  views,  so  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  significance  to  know 
what  they  are  or  have  been.  We  can 
move  from  that  point  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  would  let  those  views 
affect  what  he  might  do  as  the  head  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  I  say 
we  would  not  accept  a  man  as  head  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion and  say  we  did  not  care  what  his 
views  are.  The  Senate  would  not  re- 
spond to  that  kind  of  appeaL  I  recog- 
nize that  these  remarks  would  not  apply 
to  the  head  of  this  Agency  as  they  would 
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to  the  head  of  the  REA;  but.  In  terms 
of  procedure,  I  would  be  opposed  to  a 
man  wlio  had  expressed  certain  views 
on  the  questions  of  policy  in  a  field  in 
v.hic'i  he  was  going  to  be  active,  be- 
cause, in  the  formal  sense,  he  would  be 
expected  to  carry  out  the  laws  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  did  not  ask  a  new 
Secretary  of  State  for  his  Ideas  and 
position  and  feelings  on  foreign  affairs 
matters,  I  think  it  would  be  derelict  in 
its  duty.  That  would  be  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  with  respect  to  one  s  agri- 
cultural policies.  But  in  this  case  it  is 
not,  I  repeat,  a  policymaking  job;  this 
is  an  effort  to  find  a  man  who  is  capable 
of  getting  the  facta,  administering  the 
Department,  picking  out  good  men  to 
work  under  him,  so  that  they  can  get 
the  facts  and  give  those  facts  to  the 
President,  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, and.  when  asked,  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  record  shows 
that  this  Agency  has  been  a  policymak- 
ing one  anc'  has  had  a  great  influence  on 
pohcy.  If  such  complete  neutralism 
could  be  achieved,  I  think  the  Senator  s 
case  could  be  made.  I  weis  goinK  to  con- 
clude with  a  statement  which  is  really 
an  answer  to  the  question  the  Senator 
raised  earlier.  In  this  case  the  whole 
somehow  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts,  and  I  am  inclined  to  oppose  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  had  an  Interview  with  Mr 
McCone,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  At  the  Senator  s 
request  ■* 

Mr  McCarthy.  I  think  It  was  at 
his  request. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Did  the  Senator 
find  Mr  McCone  evasive? 

Mr  McCarthy.  No.  I  think  he 
answered  essentially  In  the  same  way  he 
answered  before  the  committee  and  in 
the  letter  which  he  subsequently  sent  to 
the  committee  when  the  committee  sug- 
gested— I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a 
sugge.stlon  or  not — that  he  answer  in  re- 
sponse to  my  question,  which  the  com- 
mittee presented  to  him. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  The  only  reason 
I  mention  this  conference  is  becau.se  of  a 
discussion  before  the  committee  I  had 
felt  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was 
stating  Mr.  McCone  attempted  to  dis- 
charge the.se  professors. 

Mr  McCarthy.  I  have  not  rai.sed 
that  question  here  today. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor has  not     I  am  raising  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  have  made  no 
point  about  eva.siveness  with  re.spect  to 
any  question. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  asked  the  Sen- 
ator that  question  because  I  wanted  It 
clear  in  the  Record  that  he  had  not  re- 
quested the  discharge  of  these  men  and 
none  were  discharged. 

Mr  Ml  CARTHY.  Insofar  a.s  I  know, 
what  the  nominee  said  in  answer  to  the 
various  que.stions.  not  only  in  that  hear- 


ing, but  txfore  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  presented  a  picture  of 
one  in  whom  there  was  no  evasion  or 
misrepresentation  of  fact. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  McCarthy  There  may  be  a 
few  side  facts  tiiat  may  not  have  been 
presented,  but.  so  far  as  questions  went 
in  that  field.  I  would  not  say  he  has  not 
completed  the  record 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  brought  that 
question  up  because  the  question  wa.s 
asked.  Are  there  any  fields  in  which 
the  Senator  believes  the  nominee  was 
evasive? 

Mr.  McCarthy  At  prcsont,  no  It 
Is  not  a  qu:^stion  Oi  evasiveness  I  have 
made  no  charge  of  evasiveness,  but  I 
raised  some  questions  which  had  been 
raised,  to  which  satisfactory  answers 
were  given  in  the  hearings,  and  In  part 
raised  them  here  because  they  deserve  i 
special  consideration  In  reference  to 
facts  m  controversy  with  respect  to  the 
head  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Ajienoy 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

In  the  record  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  asked  the  nominee  about  his 
p).s!tion.  whether  he  was  a  policymaker; 
and  he  said  "No  "  I  am  sure  it  was  the 
feeling  of  his  predecessor  that  he  should 
not  be  a  p  ihcvmaker 

Mr  McCarthy  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator 

Mr  Pr^sid'-^nt.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
s<^nt  that  there  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  two  docu- 
ments, one  a  letter  from  John  A  McCone 
addressed  to  the  Honorable  Ruimrd  B 
Ri'ssEi.L.  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  dated  January  19.  and 
an  article  entitled  "The  Secret  Mission 
In  an  Open  Society,  by  Harry  Howe 
Ransom  At  the  time  the  latter  article 
was  written  Mr  Ran.som  was  on  the 
faculty  of  Harvard.  If  I  may  correct 
my  earlier  statement  He  has  since 
moved  from  Harvard 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  bo  printed 
ui  the  Record   as  follows; 

Cent»\l  iNTri;  iqencc  Acin'.  t 
Wojthingt'^n.  D  C  .  Janui'y  19.  1962 
H    11    R:cn\RoB    Rrssci  ;  . 
C'lairman,  A'-'ned  Services  Corn"tt:;er. 
I'  S    Si'natr 
W  .  •i':i'i7to'!     D  C 

De\»  Sbnat<'R  Kis.se:-  I  am  luippv  to 
respond  at  the  Armed  S-.;rvlcea  Committee's 
request  to  the  st.itemfn'  Senaf'T  F''i.ene  J 
McC"artmy  m.ide  un  J-ttiuary  18.  1962  at  the 
opening  if  the  committee's  l'.e.irlng8  nn  my 
nomination  U)  tne  p>sit!'>n  I'f  Dlr^^nor  of 
Centra;  Intel. li^'ence  I  shal!  re^ipond  d'rfetly 
t<i  the  speciric  qvicstlon.s  posed  bv  .Sen.itor 
Mrr\mrHT  at  the  end  of  his  st.it^-ment.  bvit 
iis  other  p'irtlwn.s  of  U\p  st.itement  wt-re  I'on- 
sldered  durlriK  the  hearings  I  shai!  ,i1ko  set 
forth  my  position  in  regard  to  tt.em 

The  flr.st  question  .islced  If  the  Central  In- 
tellli,'pnce  .V<en<-v  !■-  ""  *•  ■  renrtjanlyed  and  if 
so  In  what  reaper's  I  !.  re  been  ,ind  I  am 
studyiig  the  ori^a  nidation  of  the  A^renry  very 
in'ently  The  pre.=.ent  pittern  of  i,rv'it>lza- 
tlon  of  the  .Agrnry  Is  the  result  ul  vcars  of 
study  f)y  competent  peup'e  bot*i  wlt.'iin  the 
Government  and  outside  consultants  and  In 
my  opinion  It  Is  wot  a  bad  prittern  of  org.ai- 
Ization  However.  I  b(?Ueve  thnt  In  all 
dt'p.irtmenrs  .>f  the  Oovernn.ent  there  Is  an 
evolution  m  mar  ig'^ment  proccdxirr?  and  op- 
f><)rtunlty   {■  ^r   Improvement  so   I   thliik  tbat 


s  jme  clianges  will  be  Indicated  In  the  agency 
orK  snlzation  I  would  propoae  to  dlscu.'.s 
any  important  changes  with  our  congres- 
sional subcommittees 

During  the  hearings  before  your  committee 
1  read  into  the  record  a  letter  from  the 
President  cfincernlng  the  scope  of  the  r.^spua- 
sbilitles  he  has  a^lced  me  to  a-saume,  and 
the  Preside.it  .stated  therein  that  he  wo  I'd 
expect  me  to  d  -lerate  to  a  prlnclp.il  deputy 
a.s  I  :n  ly  d.>  'm  nece.s.«ary  so  much  of  the 
U.re'-MdU  of  the  detailed  operation  of  the 
Ag'ncy  us  may  be  required  to  permit  me 
I  )  carry  out  the  primary  ta«k  of  the  Director 
of  Centr.il  lutelluenc'  TliU.  of  course.  I 
Intend  to  do  .^nd  while  I  will  have  o.er..M 
re  possibility  for  the  Agency.  I  am  studvlnq 
what  drlegitlons  of  authority  thould  be 
tmdo  to  the  Depu'y  Dlr^'^tor  of  Centrnl  In- 
telligence 

Senator  McCa«thy  s  second  question  aaked 
w  ir\t  bearing  such  changes  would  have  uivmi 
the  dutiea  of  the  head  of  the  Central  In- 
te:i!geuce  Agency  and  upon  the  operation 
of  the  .\grni  y  Any  changes  made  In  Agency 
org  >nlz  itlon  will  have  no  bearing  on  the 
duties  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelllt^ence. 
the  scope  of  whose  responsibilities  Is  set 
f  >rth  in  the  Presldentl.il  letter  mentioned 
ah  >v»'  The  authority  of  the  Dlrect'sr  hi.s 
been  neither  enhanced  nor  diluted,  and  I 
b«-lieve  the  purpose  of  the  Presldent'a  direc- 
tive la  to  mike  clear  that  the  Director  of 
Ctiitrul  IntellUence  Is  his  principal  Inte'll- 
grnce  officer  to  exercl.s<'  the  dual  role  set 
forth  In  the  law.  to  be  resjxmslble  for  the 
direction  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Itself  and  to  assure  the  c<Hirdlnatlon  of  the 
intelligence  community  as  a  whole  The 
tine  chani?e  that  has  been  made  la  In  con- 
nccli<  n  with  the  cxjrdlnatlon  function 
The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  Is 
Chitlrman  of  the  US  Intelligence  Board, 
which  Is  composed  of  the  headj  of  all  the 
intelligence  component.^  of  the  Oovernmcnt, 
and  I  have  placed  the  Deputy  Director  of 
ten'r.il  Intellli?er.ce  on  that  Board  to  repre- 
sen*  the  views  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  In  connection  with  any  matters  con- 
sidered by  the  Board  It  appeared  to  me 
that  If  I  served  as  Chairman  and  aa  such  a.s 
the  President  s  repreaentatlve  and  the  Depu- 
ty iLS  the  Agency  •  representative  waa  the 
Bd\ocate  of  the  .Agency's  viewpoint.  I  would 
be  In  a  position  to  take  a  more  objective 
fMiint  of  view  Tills  new  arrangement  was 
approved  by  the  President  in  the  letter  re- 
ferred to  ab.jve 

Senator  McCaetht  a  third  queatlon  asks 
f  ir  my  views  aa  to  the  authority  for  aome  of 
the  actions  attributed  to  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  In  the  field  of  foreign  afTalrs 
within  recent  years  Many  eventa  have  been 
attributed  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
over  the  years,  and  It  would  be  lmp>'>«8lble 
feir  me  to  have  the  facta  on  theae  matters. 
but  I  certainly  do  not  accept  that  because 
they  are  attributed  to  the  Central  Intelll- 
Kence  .fgeiicy  the  A.;ency  Is  reaponalble  for 
them  The  Senator  s  question  appears  to  go 
to  the  basic  ,'uridlcal  or  constitutional  au- 
thorities of  the  executive  branch,  and  this 
Involves  profound  leg.U  queetlona  which, 
since  I  .irn  not  a  !  iwyer  I  do  not  feel  comr^e- 
tent  to  deh.ife  It  Is  my  understandlnc. 
however,  that  'he  President  haa  wide  powers 
m  the  held  'f  foreign  relations  and  within 
the  tr.inieworlc  of  the  C'oiLstUvitlon  is  cm- 
p<iwered  to  do  what  he  deems  to  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  and  promote  the  national  In- 
terest At  the  present  time,  in  my  o;)lnl<in, 
tiie  national  Interest  Is  best  served  by  tnk- 
Ini?  steps  to  deter  the  encroachment  of  com- 
rnuu.ni  .\s  provided  by  law  the  Central 
Inti  Uigetice  A^'ency  operates  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  N.itlonal  Security  Council, 
which  Is  advisory  to  the  President  and  of 
which  he  Is  Chairman  and,  therefore.  It  Is 
but  one  of  the  irms  in  the  complex  of  estab- 
lishments which  are  Involved  In  the  Presi- 
dent's conduct  of  forclg!!  policy      I  Intend  tc 
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carry  out,  to  the  beist  of  my  ability,  all  duties 
assigned,  and  I  must  asaiune  that  no  such 
assignment  would  cause  me  to  violate  my 
oath  of  ofBce  to  jupport  and  defend  the 
Constitution. 

Senator  McCarthts  fourth  question  con- 
cerns my  Judgment  aa  to  methods  which 
can  be  Justifiably  used  by  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency.  Tht  very  naliu^  of  the 
question  is  such  that  I  believe  I  cannot 
respond  to  It,  particularly  In  the  light  of 
the  responsibility  Imposed  upon  me  by  law 
to  assure  the  protection  of  Intelligence 
sources  and  methods  from  unauthorized 
disclosure. 

Senator  McCabthts  fifth  question  was  to 
the  extent  of  my  Involvement,  if  any,  In 
what  had  been  described  or  reported  as  leaks 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  with 
reference  to  the  moratorium  on  nuclear 
testing.  I  know  of  no  Instance  where  I  per- 
sonally or  any  of  the  CommlssloiMrs  were 
charged  by  anyone  with  leaking  anything 
either  on  this  subject  or  any  other  subject 
of  a  claaelfled  nature.  There  were  leaks  In 
this  area,  but  there  were  none  that  were 
attributed  to  the  Atomic  Energy-  Commission. 
Senator  McCajitmt's  sixth  question  In- 
quired as  to  the  facts  with  regard  to  the 
charge  that  I  attempted  to  have  scientists 
fired  at  the  Callfirnla  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology Ten  sclen-.Uts  at  Cal  Tech  signed 
a  statement  concerning  suspension  of 
nuclear  testing.  I  differed  strongly  with 
their  p<ialtk)n  and  felt  that  the  manner  In 
which  the  statement  came  out  tended  to 
imply  that  It  was  an  official  Cal  Tech  posi- 
tion I  wrote  my  letter  staUng  my  strong 
disagreement  to  one  of  the  10  scientists 
directly,  Dr  Thomas  Laurltsen.  To  the  best 
of  my  recollection  I  did  not  send  copies  of 
this  letter  to  the-  university  or  ofSclals 
thereof,  and  the  file  carbon  which  I  retained 
does  not  Indicate  any  distribution.  I  would 
be  leas  than  candid  If  I  did  not  say  that  my 
views  concerning  this  matter  were  known  to 
many  people  However,  I  did  not  officially 
or  unofficially  request  the  dismissal  of  any 
or  all  of  the  scientists  by  the  Institute,  and 
none  were  dismissed  as  a  result  of  any 
action  by  me 

The  general  thrust  of  Senator  McCaxtht's 
statement  was  the  need  for  greater  congres- 
sional supervision  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  early  in  his  statement  he  said 
there  Is  no  regular  or  normal  procedtu-e  in 
existence  or  In  use  today  by  which  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  are  consulted  or  In- 
formed of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency's 
activities  Tliere  are,  of  course,  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  constituted 
as  CIA  Subcommittees,  and  there  are  sub- 
committees of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
constituted  to  consider  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency's  appropriations  matters. 
The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  haa  been 
at  all  times  responslTe  to  the  calls  of  these 
subcommittees  and  In  addition  has  brought 
to  their  attention  matters  the  Agency  felt 
should  profjerly  be  considered  by  them  I 
will  continue  this  p<illcy  and  this  relation- 
ship with  these  subcommittees. 

Senator  McCarthy's  statement  quoted  a 
comment  by  Hanson  Baldwin  that  Intelli- 
gence 1.S  to<i  Important  to  be  left  to  the 
un. supervised  In  addition  to  the  relation- 
ship with  the  subcommittees  of  the  Con- 
Kress  set  forth  above,  the  Agency  reports  to 
I  lie  .National  Security  Council  and  is  subject 
to  direc'iK.n  by  the  National  Security  Coun- 
(11  There  are  precise  Interdepartmental  ar- 
rmgimenu  for  consideration  of  certain  of 
the  Agency  s  activities  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  De- 
lense  can  apply  policy  guidance  and  be  ade- 
quately informed. 

Senator  MiCarthy  also  sets  forth  a  quota- 
tion from  Walter  Lippmann  stating  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  been  much 


too  often  an  original  source  of  American 
foreign  policy.  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  Is  a  policy- 
making position.  The  chief  function  of  the 
Agency  is  to  obtain  all  possible  facts  from 
all  sources  and  after  proper  evaluation  dls- 
aemlnate  them  to  the  President  and  other 
appropriate  policymakers.  I  might  be  asked 
my  personal  views,  and  if  so  I  would  feel 
free  to  give  them  but  do  not  conceive  that 
It  is  proper  for  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence to  volunteer  In  regard  to  questions 
concerning  the  national  policy.  Within  the 
Intelligence  structure  there  are,  of  course, 
from  time  to  time  policy  questions  concerning 
organization  or  methods,  but  these  are  not 
related  and,  therefore,  must  be  clearly  dlf- 
ferentl.it  d  from  matters  of  national  policy 
and  are  settled  Internally  through  the 
mechanism  of  the  US.  Intelligence  Board. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  will  serve  the  needs 
of  the  committee. 

Yours    very    truly, 

John  A.  McCone, 

Director. 


Secret  Mission  in  an  Open   Socitty 
(By  Harry  Howe  Ransom) 

Silence  Is  the  golden  word  of  Intelligence. 
Recent  events,  however,  have  trumpeted  U.S. 
foreign  Intelligence  activities  at  full  volume 
and  high  fidelity  for  all  the  world  to  hear. 
What  has  come  through  is  disturbing. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency's  misfor- 
tunes have  engendered  the  publicity  which 
an  efficient  Intelligence  system  always  seeks 
to  avoid.  The  fact  that  disclosures  hiave 
been  made  In  Itself  represents  a  failtire. 
The  nattu-e  of  the  disclosures  raises  trouble- 
some Issues,  but  the  central  question  in  the 
current  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill  inves- 
tigations is.  What  is  the  role  of  the  secret 
intelligence  apparatus  in  a  democracy? 

Few  woiild  deny  the  necessity  of  intelli- 
gence activities.  After  the  American  U-3 
aircraft  was  downed  In  Russia  last  year. 
President  Eisenhower  publicly  confessed  to 
the  world  that  the  United  States — pursuant 
to  authority  granted  in  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947 — seeks  Intelligence  In 
every  feasible  way.  The  espionage  side  of 
this  activity  he  described  as  a  distasteful  but 
vital  neceaslty  for  security  against  stirpiise 
attack  and  for  effective  defense  planning. 

The  Cuban  fiasco,  however,  has  revealed 
In  unprecedented  detail  another  side  of 
CIA  activities — clandestine  political  opera- 
tions designed  to  subvert  an  unfriendly 
government. 

Central  Intelligence  today  has  three  prin- 
cipal functions:  Intelligence  collection,  its 
analysis  and  communication  to  policymakers, 
and  clandestine  foreign  political  operations. 
The  increasing  necessity  of  these  activities  is 
attributable  to  three  major  reasons. 

Prom  earliest  times,  an  Intelligence  ap- 
paratus has  been  an  Indispensable  part  of 
tiie  paraphernalia  of  a  great  world  power. 
The  worldwide  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  today  require  both  a  system  for  keep- 
ing the  complex  details  of  world  politics  un- 
der constant  surveillance  and  an  instrument 
for  secret  foreign  political  action. 

A  second  reason  Is  that  national  policy 
decisions  are  based.  Increasingly,  upon  pre- 
dictions of  foreign  political,  economic,  and 
military  developments  5  to  10  years  hence. 
This  fact  is  a  consequence  of  the  long  lead- 
time  in  developing  weapons  systems  and  of 
the  need  to  make  economical  use  of  finite  re- 
sources to  Implement  long-range  foreign 
px>llcy  objectives. 

Consequently,  an  intelligence  system  to- 
day is  asked  an  Incredibly  wide  range  of 
urgent  questions,  answers  to  which  can  be 
obtained  sometimes  only  by  devious  Meth- 
ods. When  will  Communist  China  test  an 
atomic  device?  What  future  has  the  eco- 
nomic Integration  of  Europe?  How  stable 
Ls  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam?  What 
course  will  Slno-Sovlet  relations  take? 


A  third  reason  derives  from  modem  mili- 
tary technological  developments.  Intelli- 
gence, It  often  is  said,  has  become  the  first 
line  of  defense.  Accurate  and  rapidly  trans- 
mitted information  Is  an  absoluate  require- 
ment for  an  effective  strategy  of  deterrence. 
Strategic  striking  forces  must  have  an  ac- 
curate dossier  of  potential  enemy  targets. 
And  essential  elements  of  information  al- 
ways must  be  available  to  thwart  an  enemy's 
possible  surprise  knockout  blow. 

Much  of  such  Information  is  held  in  tight- 
est security  by  the  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
requiring  a  systematic  effort  to  ferret  It 
out.  Similar  Information  Is  freely  available 
to  the  Communists  from  our  open  society. 

Americans  have  not  flinched  at  espionage 
or  underground  political  action  in  wartime. 
A  favorite  national  hero  is  Nathan  Hale,  who 
spied  In  the  American  Revolutionary  cause. 
In  World  War  II,  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services  was.  deservedly  or  not,  considered 
most  romantic. 

Short  of  declared  war,  however,  secret 
operations  are  widely  regarded  as  a  dirty 
business,  unfitting  America's  open,  demo- 
cratic— and  formerly  Isolationist — society. 
Events  of  recent  years  have,  nonetheless, 
revealed  to  the  public  at  least  the  top  of 
the  Iceberg  of  a  vast  secret  intelligence  pro- 
gram. 

Distasteful  or  not,  secret  oi>eratlons  have 
become  a  major  underground  front  of  the 
cold  war.  The  accelerating  pace  of  cold 
warfare  In  Laos,  South  Vietnam,  Thailand, 
the  Congo,  Latin  America  and  elsewhere  in- 
creases the  pressure  for  greater  American 
involvement  In  the  secret  black  arts. 

One's  attitude  toward  these  activities  will 
depend,  finally,  upon  one's  assessment  of 
contemporary  international  politics  and  of 
the  requirements  for  the  common  defense. 
President  Kennedy  recently  declared  that 
the  cold  war  has  reached  such  a  stage  that 
"no  war  ever  posed  a  greater  threat  to  our 
security."  If  they  take  that  as  a  valid  as- 
sessment, most  Americans  will  assume,  al- 
though doubtless  with  misgivings,  a  war- 
time attitude  toward  secret  operations. 

Whatever  one's  view,  tbe  existence  of  a 
secret  bureaucracy  poses  special  problems  In 
the  American  system  of  government. 
Knowledge  is  power.  Secret  knowledge  is 
secret  power.  A  secret  apparatus,  claiming 
superior  knowledge  and  c^jerating  ouUlde 
tbe  nornuU  checkrelns  of  American  democ- 
racy is  a  source  of  invisible  government. 

The  American  democratic  system,  how- 
ever, is  based  upon  the  concept  of  visible, 
identifiable  power,  subject  to  constitutional 
checks  and  balances.  One  important  check 
is  the  citizen's  right  to  know  what  his  Gov- 
ernment is  doing.  Another  is  the  existence 
of  a  free  press  to  inform  him. 

How,  then,  can  tlie  controls  of  a  demo- 
cratic system  be  lm[>oeed  upon  the  intel- 
ligence system  while  maintaining  the  sec- 
recy required  for  its  successful  operation? 
Secret  operations  must  remain  immune 
from  some  of  the  normal  checks,  especially 
publicity.  Heavy  dependence  must  be 
placed  upon  politically  responsible  officials 
to  exercise  control. 

In  a  parliamentary  democracy,  such  as 
Great  Britain,  the  problem  is  less  acute 
The  difference  Is  attributable  to  foxir  factors. 
First,  Britain  has  been  a  world  power  for 
several  centuries.  Over  the  years  a  degree 
of  confidence  in  the  professionalism  of  secret 
operations  has  developed. 

Second,  parliamentary  government  unifies 
executive  and  legislative  responsibility  under 
majority-party  leadership.  When  Ministers 
are  also  Members  of  Parliament,  responsibil- 
ity for  management  of  secret  functions  is 
reinforced. 

A  third  mitigating  factor  is  "the  Establish- 
ment." That  political  leaders,  intelligence 
chiefs  and  lords  of  the  press  often  have  com- 
mon social  ties  facilitates  consensus  on 
necessary  secrecy. 
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Poxirtb.  the  exlatencc  oT  the  Official  Secrets 
Act  Inhlblta  the  publication  of  lecret  In- 
fof-maUon  by  Impoeiag  legal  MUictlon*  on 
Uia  prdM.  AdditlonaJiy.  a  special  Qovern- 
meiit  press  arrangeinent  exlAt«  \uuier  which 
British  editors  are  Bometiines  a,sked  upon 
receipt  of  Oovernment  defense  notices,  to 
reXrain  voluntarily  from  publlahmg  speci- 
fied sensitive  information. 

Br'.Ush  Intelligence  services,  too.  axe  so 
>ri;.inlzed  that  secret  political  operations 
overseas  are  entirely  separate  frum  pcUUcal 
iiiid  m^itary  Intelligence  fuucUuiis.  An 
ageucy  for  secret  operations  is  supefv:.s»»d 
by  a  special  cabinet  subcommittee.  The 
point  U  that  all  are  under  Arm  polUlcil 
authority. 

Ti>talitarlan  regimes,  with  their  absolute 
control  of  the  press,  suppression  of  opp^al- 
Uou  and  cenuaiiaed  government,  have  few 
of  th«  problems  of  disclosure  and  control 
experienced  by  open  societies.  The  Soviet 
UiUon  is  thought  to  possess  the  largest  la- 
leiligence  system  in  the  world.  kU  ejOstence 
la  never  avowed  by  Communist  leaders. 

Even  In  dictatorships,  however,  probiem-s 
exist.  The  Interpretation  of  foreign  Intelli- 
gence doubtless  U  often  dUtorted  by  the 
rigid  Ideology.  And  it  la  also  a  fact  of  his- 
tory that  the  secret  Intelligence  apparatus 
often  has  been  a  vehicle  for  internal 
poinical  conaplracy.  Invlalble  power  Is 
a  potential  tiireat  to  consUtutcd  authority 
whatever  the  form  of  government. 

Aware  of  tite  danger  of  secret  power  within 
government,  the  Preaktent  and  Congress 
have  attempted  to  svirroTUkd  the  CIA  and 
related  secret  apparatusea  with  controls. 
Theaa  are  designed  to  reconcile  the  confUct- 
Lng  requirements  of  secrecy  and  of  demo- 
cratic control. 

Tba  first  of  these  mechanisHM  derives  from 
the  fact  that  the  CIA's  functions  are  spec- 
ified, broadly,  by  redersl  statute,  defining 
the  agency  as  an  Lnatrument  o(  the  Presl- 
deiKy.  The  CIA's  opCTvtlonal  guidelines 
are  seme  3  doaen  codified  National  Se- 
curity Oooncti  Intclllsence  dlrectlvca.  ap- 
proved by  tbe  Prealdent.  Action  such  as 
the  X}~2  flights  and  the  Cuban  expedition 
must  be  approved  specincally  by  the  Preal- 
dent. In  the  past  he  has  had  the  advice  on 
such  matters  of  a  special  NSC  Subcommittee 
on  Clandestine  OperattoDB. 

A  second  potential  check  has  been  the 
President's  eight-man  Board  of  Consultants 
on  Porelgn  Intelligence  Activities.  Thu  was 
eetabliahed  early  In  1966,  after  a  Hoover 
CommlsBlon  study  expressed  concern  abont 
the  poflBlbUlty  of  the  growth  of  license  and 
abuses  of  power  where  dlsclosvires  of  costs, 
organization,  personnel  and  functions  are 
precluded  by  law. 

The  first  chairman  of  this  fn""^'?.  composed 
largely  at  distinguished  Industrialists  ar.;l 
former  armed -eervlces  officers,  was  James  R 
Kllllan  Jr..  then  prealdent  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technoloiry  Pre.stdent 
Kennedy  recently  reappointed  Dr.  Kllllan  to 
the  chairmanship  of  a  reconstl tilted  board 
after  a  3-year  Interval  In  which  Gen.  John  E. 
Hull,  retired  Army  officer,  presided. 

While  the  CIA's  huge  annual  budget — - 
estimated  at  more  than  half  a  btlUon  dol- 
lars— Is  nnt  subject  to  normal  legislative 
review,  three  Congresslonai  standing  sub- 
conunltteee  on  central  intelligence  In  fa .t 
exist  OS  a  third  potential  checkrrtn 

The  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services 
C mimiltees  both  have  subunlts  assigned  as 
watchdogs  over  the  CIA.  The  Senate  sub- 
committee combines  senior  Senators  from 
the  Appropriations  and  Armed  Services  Com- 
nuttees.  The  House  maintains  a  separate 
Appropriations  Subconunittcc.  some  mem- 
bers of  which  have  been  privy  to  such  secrets 
as  the  atomic  bomb  (Manhattan  project)  ap- 
proprlatlona  during  World  War  VL 


The  working  principle  of  the  Intelligence 
system  In  the  UiUted  States  was  expressed 
some  years  ago  by  Alien  W.  Dulles.  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence: 

•  In  Intelligence  you  have  to  Uxke  certain 
things  on  faith.  You  have  to  look  to  the 
man  who  is  directing  the  .>rganl/alliui  and 
the  result  he  achieves.  If  you  havcnt  got 
BC'meonc  who  c.in  be  triuted.  dT  who  do^.sn't 
get  resulu.  y-u'd  be'ter  throw  him  out  ai»d 
gef   8onie«uie  else  " 

Central  Int«iUK«'n*"*  Is  subjivt  U.K.Uy  l>> 
three  ma]«  r  cniid-.nis.  TUfy  Uuolve  ques- 
Lioixs  if  c  •it.-cl  by  ri-^unalbU:  uuthorliy.  the 
efficiency  of  exUung  ortJii-..-atlor.s  aud  the 
pri^blcxn  tif  secrecy. 

True,  the  CI.\  opor^'.<>s  under  Pre'^tdcntial 
dlrec'lves,  and  iiit.erdi'p!txtinent.il  grjuf>.s 
from  the  Natu>nal  Security  Council  down- 
ward participate  b^.th  Ln  Interpreting  lu- 
lelllgence  d.ita  and  In  a^thorlxlng  coverX 
(j^erationa.  Yet  rhe  principal  InU-lUgcnce 
cdvUer  to  the  highest  autiiorify  remal:;."»  the 
P.recti:)r  of  Central  Intcll'.sirnrc.  jirrr.cd  w'.'.h 
ptxraijrdlniry  sorrrry  In.^lde  the  Government 
;i!;d  with   a  sr>cret   budget 

In  a  complex  world  of  fast-moving  events 
and  in  a  Wa.shlngton  intelligence  C(.immu- 
nity  where  Clh.  profen^l-^nsls  are  Increas- 
ingly Influential,  too  few  sources  of  counter- 
vailing power  exist  Tills  particularly  Is  a 
problem  with  covert  operations  In  which  the 
Presidency  Is  largely  dependent  upon  tiie 
Cl.K  for  Information  on  what  is  betntr  done 
or  what  needs  doing.  The  danger  of  self- 
servixig  by  the  Agency  Is  great.  CIA  may. 
without  careful  policy  guidani-e.  write  lis 
own  ticket. 

In  Its  6  years  of  existence,  the  President's 
Board  of  Consultants  on  Porelen  IntelUstence 
ActlvlUes.  recently  renamed  the  Forelsm  In- 
telltgence  Advtaory  Bosu-d,  has  functioned 
more  as  a  p<>tlte  altnruil  vial  ting  coomilttee 
than  as  a  vigorous  watchdog.  With  one  pro- 
fessional stSLS  aaaistant  and  a  single  secre- 
tary, the  Boiird  haa  been  able  only  spo- 
radically to  oversee  the  15.000-man  CIA. 

Congresalonal  surveillance  has  been  much 
the  same — Infrequent  meetings  of  uncotn- 
mtnly  timor'Tus  subcommittees.  TTie  atti- 
tude of  veteran  le({lslators  assigned  to  ttieae 
units  Is  exemplified  by  one  who  declared: 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  CIA  officials  to  speak  to  iM.  Iixstead. 
It  Is  a  question  of  our  reluctance.  If  you  will, 
to  .leek  Information  and  knowledge  on  sub- 
jects which  I  personally,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  ss  a  citizen,  would  ratiier  not 
have." 

As  astute  p<)lltlclan.i.  Members  o*  Con- 
gress reallre  the  ooaslble  national  embarrass- 
ment If  they  formally  approved  espionage  or 
covert  political  action  that  fails  and  la  dis- 
closed. Yet  even  were  Congress  less  in- 
hibited ab<}ut  monitoring  secret  operations 
f  fTe<,-':lvely,  noi-.e  of  the  subcommittees  has 
adequate  jtaffs  tod.iy  for  thorough  surveil- 
lance. 

Secret  Intelligence  mu.st  never  be  more  or 
less  than  an  instrument  of  national  policy 
Its  control  shoMld  remain  primarily  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Presidency,  but  Coniq-esa 
also  must  asEume  a  more  carefully  defined 
and  active  surveillance  role.  And  the  De- 
partment of  St.ite.  particularly,  must  be  a»;- 
gresaive  In  weighing  gain  from  success. 
against  cost  of  failure,  In  every  prop<3eed 
major  secret  operaUon. 

A  second  m.ijor  crltlclsni  Is  that  the  C\K 
pl.iccs  under  one  roof  the  separate  func- 
tions of  IntelllKence  collection.  Its  analysis 
and   uj.der«round   !■  reign   political   action. 

Tho.e  wh  )  woiiltl  urbanize  and  carry  out 
a  proposed  secret  operation  should  be  sep- 
ar.ited  in  ttie  decisional  process  from  those 
who  supply  and  interpret  Information  to 
Justify  the  plan. 

This  unification  appears  to  have  been  a 
major  defect  in  the  Cut>an  niliiadveniure.     It 


may  explain  both  the  predictUm  that  Cubans 
would  rise  to  assist  the  csiles  In  overthrow- 
ing Castro  and  the  policy  decision  that  the 
venture  was  feasible. 

Planners  and  operational  conunanders  no- 
toriously come  to  view  the  plan  aa  an  end  In 
Itself  They  gradually  develop  a  state  of 
mind  that  Is  receptive  only  to  intelligence 
data  that  JustUy  the  plan's  practicability. 
A  dLst.irted  view  of  reality  often  results. 

An  ithcr  cx.imple  is  the  unexpected  luter- 
vc.ition  cf  the  Chinese  Couununlsts  on  a 
lar^e  sralo  in  t!ie  Korean  war  In  November 
1^50  II  ird  Intelligence  was  available  tliat 
the  Chine  c  Comnuml.'ts  were  InflltratlnR 
North  Kurea.  with  a  strong  possibility  of 
majnr  Intrrvrntmn.  Yet  the  operational  plan 
of  Genornl  Mac.Arthur's  forces  to  drive  north 
to  the  Ya!n  went  ahead  disastrously  In  dis- 
regard of  nvp.ilable  Information  that  should 
hive  given  pause.  The  decisional  system 
sho.:ld  be  Insulated  against  this  common 
c.TU.^e  nf  seif-deluslon. 

Persu.islve  rea.sons  possibly  can  be  ad- 
vanced for  not  placing  covert  foreign  politi- 
cal and  IntelMgence  (informational)  func- 
tions under  separate  agencies.  If  so,  the 
dangers  Inherent  In  combfnlnf  them  should 
be  r^<r>gntxrd  and  appropriate  safeguards 
provided. 

A  third  and  related  criticism  Involves 
secrecy  Democracy  cannot  work  without  a 
free  press  Expanding  Gorernment  secrecy 
Increases  the  danger  of  official  manipulation 
of  opinion  and  concealnrent  of  ahortcomlngs 
of  an  Incumbent  leadership.  Secrecy  also 
vitiates  the  party  and  electoral  iy»tetn  and 
reduces  the  meaningful  autonomy  of  Con- 
gress Yet  again  Intefllfence  activities  by 
definition  require  secrecy. 

In  the  face  of  this  dilemma,  CIA's  secrecy 
today  has  become  amblguoua.  This  may  be 
the  fate  of  any  secret  apparatos  within 
America's  open  society.  But  only  In  America 
have  Intelligence  officials  beootne  famoos  per- 
sonalities eiiger  to  mount  the  public  rostrum. 
Tlie  director,  deputy  dtrectcr  and  other  CIA 
officials  In  recent  years  have  made  frequent 
public  speeches,  some  containing  Implicit 
policy  recommendations.  Tbe  CIA  leader- 
ship should  become  again  publicly  silent  and 
uiujuestlonably  nunpoUUcal.  Anonymity  Is 
the  only  prtiper  role. 

Another  aspect  of  the  CIA's  ambiguous 
secrecy  Is  that  major  operations  that  fail 
often  produce,  as  we  have  seen,  public  con- 
fessions from  highest  authority.  On  the 
other  hand,  secret  missions  that  succeed 
often  are  known  to  the  press  bat  volun- 
tarily censored. 

For  example,  the  CIA  played  a  dominant 
n*le  In  the  overthrow  of  Premier  Uoesadegh 
in  Iran  in  August  105S.  after  his  abortive 
attempt.  In  league  with  tbe  Conomunist 
Tudeh  Party,  to  exile  the  pro-Western  Shah. 
This  r  lie  h.is  never  been  officially  admitted. 

An  thpr  example  is  CIA's  Involvement  In 
the  1954  GTiatemalan  episode.  In  an  opera- 
tion resembling  on  a  smaller  scale  the  recent 
CubAn  expedition,  the  CIA  aided  the  suc- 
cessful counter-revolution  against  the  re- 
gime of  Ool  JacolM  Arbena  Oosm&n,  which 
the  US  Government  regarded  as  Oommu- 
nLst-donilnatcd.  The  American  press  re- 
n.ih.pd  .'>i>nt  Perhaps  the  Inevitable 
jiLMialty   for    failure   Is   disclosure. 

Self-rcstrr.int  on  the  part  of  the  press  and 
of  Congress  In  deiiling  with  Justifiably  secret 
Inf  >rmaion  will  come  at  that  point  when 
conhdenf  c  !.•}  restored  In  tbe  professional 
qiallty  and  unquestioned  subordination  to 
political   authority  of  secret  operations. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  America's  for- 
elKn  [X)!lcy  headaches  around  the  globe  to- 
d.iy  stem  less  from  Infonnation  or  organisa- 
tion deficiencies  than  from  lack  of  clearly 
articula'ed  foreign  policy  objectives  beyond 
antlcomniunlsm  Many  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned  problem*  of   the  intelligence  system 
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would  solve  themselves,  given  a  clearer  con- 
sensus about  America's  world  purpose  and 
specific  policy  objectives. 

No  greater  challenge  confronts  American 
society  than  re.^^pondlng  to  the  question  of 
h'w  the  United  States  can  engage  success- 
fully in  protracted  cold  warfare  without  sac- 
rificing the  principles  defended. 

A.S  fin  open  democratic  society,  the  United 
.si.ttcs  ha-s  to  recognize  Its  handicaps  In 
some  form  of  competition  with  the  closed 
S'Cteties  of  totalitarian  regimes.  It  would 
be  unwise  to  attempt  to  match  the  pro- 
ficiency of  Communist  regimes  In  subversion 
as  the  main  avenue  to  the  attainment  of 
national  objectives  There  Is  no  point  In 
Americas  fighting  totalitarianism  by  imitat- 
ing It. 

It  is  equally  lm[X)rtant  to  recognize  that 
any  Comniuni.st  com{)etltive  advantage  in 
cold  warfare  comes  not  alone  from  centrali- 
zation, secrecy  and  rigid  discipline.  More 
important  Is  the  existence  of  a  Communist 
purjxjse.  clear  objectives  and  refined  doc- 
trines for  implementing  them. 

In  a  world  si  ill  lacking  universal  accept- 
ance of  law  and  order  based  upon  govern- 
ment by  consent,  the  United  States  will 
Romellmes  face  compelling  requirements  to 
engage  in  dista.steful — Indeed,  illegal — secret 
operatlf)ns  What  Is  crucially  important  In 
a  democracy  is  that  plans,  policies  and  pro- 
grams for  such  reflect  the  delitierate,  in- 
formed and  purposeful  decisions  of  respwn- 
slble  }>olitlcal  authority. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
suRpest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caD  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
CLsk  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  Its  deliberations  today 
it  stand  in  adjournment  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OP  JOHN  A  McCONE 
TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF  CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  John  A.  McCone.  of 
California,  to  be  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  conflict  of  interest  continues 
to  beset  Congress  session  after  session, 
and  it  does  develop  some  rather  awkward 
and  embarrassing  situations  not  only  for 
Members  but  also  for  those  who  are 
appointed  to  come  into  the  Government 
.service  because  they  have  extraordinary 
talent  and  competence  to  render  service 
to  the  Government. 

In  the  instant  case  we  are  considering 
a  very  distinguished  citizen.  I  do  not 
believe  there  can  be  any  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  distinguished  citizen. 


He  was  first  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  September  of  1961.  I  believe  the 
oath  was  administered  at  the  White 
House  by  Chief  Justice  Warren  in  the 
latter  part  of  November. 

At  the  time  the  designation  was  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
there  was  certainly  a  glowing  statement 
with  respect  to  John  A.  McCone  and 
the  confidence  of  the  President  in  his 
capacity  to  discharge  his  resp)onsibility 
as  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

I  took  a  little  look  at  this  problem, 
and  I  puzzled  over  it,  largely  because  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate,  which  commit- 
tee has  held  some  hearings  and  heard 
some  testimony  with  respect  to  certain 
conflict-of-interest  bills;  one  sponsored 
by  the  administration,  one  sponsored  by 
the  two  distinguished  Senators  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating],  and 
one  which  was  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  which 
has  been  languishing  on  the  House  cal- 
endar I  believe  since  July  of  last  year. 

I  wish  to  use  this  nomination  as  a 
backdrop  for  what  I  say  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  McCone,  as  I  recall,  is  60  years  of 
age.  I  have  talked  with  him  on  occasion 
and  discovered  that  he  is  a  mild-man- 
nered man,  a  man  of  mild  speech  but  of 
great  competence.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  California  I  be- 
lieve in  1922. 

The  character  of  the  man  is  evidenced 
pretty  well  by  the  fact  that  notwith- 
standing an  engineering  degree  he  be- 
came a  riveter  in  an  iron  works.  When 
a  fellow  is  willing  to  start  at  the  very  bot- 
tom notwithstanding  the  great  amount 
of  engineering  data  and  knowledge  he 
has  absorbed  in  college,  I  think  it  is 
pretty  good  testimony  to  his  character 
and  to  his  willingness  to  start  at  the 
bottom  and  to  come  up  the  ladder.  By 
rapid  stages  he  did  come  up  the  ladder, 
finally  to  help  set  up,  in  partnership 
with  others,  a  business  of  his  own. 

For  a  long  time  Mr.  McCone  has  de- 
voted his  talents,  together  with  those  of 
his  associates,  to  the  business  of  build- 
ing troopships,  of  building  refineries, 
of  building  all  manner  of  facilities  which 
are  produced  of  steel. 

Sooner  or  later  a  man  like  that  was 
boimd  to  get  into  the  Government  serv- 
ice. I  think  that  high  talent  recom- 
mends itself.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  three  Presidents — President  Tru- 
man, President  Elisenhower,  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy — have  availed  themselves 
to  Mr.  McCone's  service. 

He  came  to  the  Government  in  an 
advisory  capacity  I  believe  in  the  Tru- 
man administration,  and  showed  apti- 
tude and  competence  in  the  whole  field 
in  which  the  Air  Force  operates.  He  did 
a  lot  of  work  in  the  field  of  Air  Force 
procurement,  and  he  received  the  Civil- 
ian Service  Award  with  high  honors  in 
1951. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  in  due 
course  President  Eisenhower  should 
choose  him  to  be  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Certainly  he  ren- 
dered great  service  there. 


He  went  back  to  private  life,  and  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  then  discovered  his  com- 
petence in  many  fields  and  thought  he 
would  prove  very  useful  in  directing 
the  affairs  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

This  subject  of  conflict  of  interest  is 
always  a  difficult  problem,  to  say  the 
least,  about  which  one  can  scarcely  talk 
without  having  it  said  that  he  is  speak- 
ing in  derogation  of  a  person.  That  is 
the  last  thing  I  would  undertake  to  do. 
It  is  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  Congress. 
I  am  raising  the  question  only  to  excite 
some  additional  interest  in  the  necessity 
that  the  Congress  modify  and  clarify 
acts  which  have  been  on  the  books  al- 
most going  back  to  the  Civil  War  which 
in  their  application,  if  they  were  strictly 
applied,  would  provide  some  of  the  most 
fantastic  results  anyone  could  imagine. 

I  noticed  in  the  House  report  on  one 
of  the  acts  on  the  books  today  that  if  a 
mail  carrier  assisted  his  mother  in  mak- 
ing out  some  kind  of  a  pension  appli- 
cation as  to  which  Federal  fimds  were 
involved  he  would  be  in  violation  of  a 
Federal  law  and  could  be  prosecuted,  as 
existing  law  stands  today. 

This  nomination  has  had  attention, 
and  a  great  deal  has  been  written  about 
Mr.  McCone  by  Mr.  Pearson.  I  think  I 
have  read  most  of  the  articles.  A  lot 
of  the  material  was  in  quotation  marks. 
Some  of  it  was  arrogated  to  our  late  dis- 
tinguished and  lamented  friend.  Senator 
Bridges.    It  was  taken  out  of  the  Record. 

I  am  sure  that  as  people  in  the  country 
read  these  observations  it  disturbs  them 
even  as  it  disturbs  us.  I  came  into  the 
Chamber  one  noon  recently  and  talked 
to  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  said,  "Did 
you  see  Mr.  Pearson's  article  today?" 
He  said,  "I  did."  I  said,  "I  am  terribly 
disturbed  and  distressed  about  it.  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  the  articles  as  such,  but 
I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  their  impact  on 
the  thinking  of  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  what  is  our  responsibility  in  un- 
dertaking to  bring  about  a  modiflcation 
of  the  things  which  are  on  the  statute 
books  at  the  present  time." 

I  know  the  nomination  before  the 
Senate  will  be  approved.  I  say  right  now 
that  I  shall  vote  to  confirm  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  McCone.  However,  this 
nomination  directs  attention  to  the  fact 
that  without  undue  delay  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  now  ought  to  direct 
some  really  vigorous  efforts  to  the  busi- 
ness o'  revising  the  conflict-of-interest 
statutes  with  which  we  are  presently 
dealing. 

There  are  eight  of  these,  and  they  fall 
roughly  into  four  categories.  The  first 
would  include  officers  and  employees  who 
act  in  behalf  of  an  outside  interest  in 
dealings  with  the  Government.  I  think 
an  example  probably  would  be  a  mili- 
tary officer  who  assists  a  private  com- 
pany in  obtaining,  let  us  say,  a  defense 
contract.  That  is  one  category  with 
which  existing  law  deals. 

Another  category  would  incude  the 
officials  and  employees  acting  for  the 
Grovernment  in  any  kind  of  a  transaction 
or  deal  in  which  they  have  a  personal  in- 
terest.    We  have  had  some  examples  of 
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that  over  the  years.  I  would  not  wish 
to  specify  particulju-ly,  and  to  let  It  ap^ 
prar  that  I  was  InTldious  about  It.  be- 
cause I  think  If  anybody  wishes  to  go  to 
the  history  books  be  can  easily  find 
those  cases. 

There  is  a  third  class,  which  includes 
those  persons  who  were  once  upon  a 
time  officers  and  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  who  have  left  the  Gov- 
eirunent,  who  represent  some  private 
concern,  and  who  probably  have  made 
representatives  In  behalf  of  a  contract 
or  an  undertaking  prior  to  the  lapse  of 
the  2-year  period  which  is  required.  In 
some  cases  it  could  be  an  iniidvcrtence 
In  some  cases  it  might  be  deliberate.  But 
in  any  event  there  is  law  that  ls  directed 
agairvst  a  violation  on  that  score. 

Finally  we  have  another  catosiory: 
Officers  or  employees  who  take  pay  from 
a  private  source  for  Government  work. 
as  In  the  case  of  an  attorney,  bcin^ 
paid  by  the  Government  and  serviii;;  the 
Government,  but  also  accepting  pay 
from  an  outside  source  for  work  doiie 
for  the  Government. 

Those  are  the  statutes  in  general  that 
we  have  today,  and  they  are  obfuscating, 
prolix,  and  difficult  to  determine.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  diflQcult  for  a  layman,  or  his 
counsel  back  home,  to  determine  pre- 
cisely what  he  has  to  do  in  order  to 
cleanse  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  stat- 
utes now  on  the  books  if  he  were  to  strve 
his  Government. 

The  weakness  In  this  entire  setup  is 
apparent.  Look  at  the  cases  m  which 
Government  could  well  use  the  part- 
time  services  of  people  who  are  admit- 
tedly expert  In  their  fields.  Why  sliould 
they,  for  part-time  service,  under  exist- 
ing law.  agree  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  interests,  make  a  full  disclosure  of 
their  holdings,  and  be  interrogated  and 
cross-examined  on  every  holding  that 
they  have?  Then  they  would  always  be 
subject  to  have  raised  the  possibility 
that  they  forgot  something,  and  might 
become  guilty  of  perjury.  Such  talents 
as  they  have  are  denied  to  the.  Govern- 
ment if  a  man  refuses  under  thn.sc  cir- 
cumstances to  march  before  a  comjnittf  e 
of  Confess  and  say.  "I  am  .sorry.  I  have 
lived  rry  life  pretty  well.  I  have  become 
an  acknowledged  expert  in  the  field  in 
winch  I  operate.  I  am  willing  to  spr\e 
my  Government.  I  am  willing  to  come 
for  a  month,  3  months,  or  6  month.s. 
But  I  am  not  willing  to  come  and  lay 
eveiTthins  on  the  board  becan.sc  I  do  not 
have  to,  because  I  have  made  my  mark  in 
industry  and  business,  and  Id)  not  caro 
to  sro  through  that  ordeal." 

Then,  of  course,  still  another  weakness 
is  that  under  existing  law  public  officials 
can  retain  many  private  interests  that 
are  probably  incompatible  with  their 
duty.  That  subject  has  not  been  ex- 
plored too  deeply,  but  certainly  ou^ht  to 
be  clarified  so  the  averasre  citizen  could 
him.self,  without  the  benefit  of  couns«>l. 
look  at  a  lawbook  and  say,  rhi.s  I  could 
do  This  I  cannot  do.  This  kind  of 
position  I  could  accept  without  getting 
in'.o  difRculty." 

Finally  there  is  the  unwillint^ness  of 
men  of  stature  who  would  be  «lad  to 
serve   their  Government   but  were  nut. 


and  perhaps  could  not.  in  justice  to 
themselves  and  their  families,  always 
divest  themselves  of  all  their  holdings. 
That  is  no  easy  undertaking,  and  yet 
what  a  burden  it  Is  upon  the  con.science 
of  a  man  to  whom  the  country  has  been 
good,  who  would  like  to  serve  his  Gov- 
ernment, but  who  simply  must  .say,  'T 
am  sorry.  What  Government  demands 
by  way  of  que.s:ioning.  cross-exam uia- 
tion,  and  divestiture  of  interest  and  all 
the  other  things  tlial  I  st^*'  recited  on 
tho  front  ^^';^•  is  too  nrirh  for  mi'.  So 
I  shall  not  subject  my  family  to  what- 
ever that  inttrro i;ation  may  di^iclu.se.  I 
would  prefer  to  sit  bark  and  pur.suo  my 
vocation  as  I  liave  done  b«fort' 

We  have  statutes  on  this  subject  tiiat 
RO  back  to  1873.  I  tru..t  Uie  Committee 
on  tiie  Judiciary,  on  wiuch  I  serve,  will 
now  find  aspiration  fur  accelfiattd  ac- 
tion out  of  the  very  confirmation  Liiat  is 
bt'fore  u.s,  and  ha.su.n  the  piopoaed  modi- 
licatioiis  of  cxutiM^'  law  so  Uial  it  wUl 
be  much  fasior  for  patriotic  and  stead- 
fast Citizens  who  wish  to  .st;\ e  tlieir 
Governnient  to  come  into  Govirmn?nt 
.>erv!ce. 

I  yield  the  floor  j 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr.  Pie^ident.  my 
sole  purpo.se  in  rising  today  is  that  my 
attention  has  been  dire<-ted  to  a  portion 
of  the  u-stimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  m  tiie  ca^e  of  Mr. 
McCone,  in  which  a  Senator  present  at 
the  hi'ann.;  .-.ant  that  i:^  his  opiiiMu  the 
inquiry  which  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Knergy  lii^d  held  m  1J58  wiUi 
reference  to  some  action  ui  connection 
with  the  teachers  in  California  wivs  per- 
haps not  as  thorougn  ik3  it  migiit  have 
been,  or  at  lea-st  liie  publi.shed  reports 
of  the  inquiry  wire  somowiiat  short  of 
sati.->facLory 

I  only  wish  to  say  that  Uie  one  who 
raised  that  question  is  one  of  our  fine 
Senators,  my  close  personal  friend,  and 
I  find  It  extremely  difficult  to  comment 
on  the  subject.  I  only  hope  Uiat  what 
I  .say  can  be  dissociated  fram  tlie  other 
remarks  which  he  made. 

I  do  wish  to  say  Uiat  the  Jomt  Com- 
miiu  e  on  Atomic  En-^rpy — certainly  the 
Senate  section  of  the  committee— in  my 
opinion  has  not  been  notorious  in  fail- 
itu'  to  inve  tigate  mduiduals.  We  have 
had  many  witnesses  before  the  commit- 
tee. I  Lhmk  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  been  careful  in  askin-c  im- 
portant questions. 

On  the  particular  subject  to  which  I 
refer,  while  the  published  record  does 
not  show  all  the  questions  which  were 
asked.  I  can  assure  Senators  that  a  great 
many  questions  were  af-ked,  carefully 
prrbed.  and  not  all  that  appeared  ever 
reached  the  surface 

For  example,  the  Pre.^ident  of  the 
United  States  nominated  a  man  from 
Iowa  to  be  a  member  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Cammiition.  The  investigation  by 
the  FBI  wa.s  not  as  recer.t  as  it  might 
have  been.  It  was  reasonably  complete, 
and  that  investigation  did  not  reveal 
anything  with  reference  to  the  nominee 
which  should  have  caused  him  any 
trouble. 


At  the  same  time,  the  then  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy received  a  great  many  letters  with 
reference  to  the  nominee,  and  when  it 
was  impossible  to  get  any  further  in- 
formation on  him,  the  then  chairman, 
at  his  own  expense,  sent  an  investigator 
out  to  see  if  some  additional  Informa- 
tion mit^ht  be  developed. 

Wc  had  the  assistance  of  a  great  Iowa 
nj-.v:-paper,  which  I  believe  had  be.n 
friendly  to  the  nominee,  but  that  news- 
p.iper  also  was  anxious  to  find  the  facts. 
We  studied  them  as  carefully  as  we 
could.  Sub.sequently  we  hired  a  special 
investD-ator  a.s  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee staff. 

I  wj>h  to  point  out  that  though  the 
nomination  was  sent  up  by  a  Republican 
President,  every  Republican  member  of 
the  commlltee  voted  to  employ  the  spe- 
cial invest :.;ator.  because  every  member 
of  the  committee  wanted  the  Investiga- 
tion to  be  complete.  When  the  special 
investicator  had  finished  his  work  It 
developed  tb.at  the  nominee  desired  to 
h.tve  hu  name  withdrawn,  and  it  was 
withdrawn.  He  had  been  Involved  In  a 
banking  traixsaction  which  was  not 
frightful,  biit  which  had  developed  a 
little  difB'^ulty  that  he  recognized  mipht 
have  been  emborra.v;ing  to  him  at  some 
subsequent  tune. 

The  point  I  u : sh  to  make  is  that  the 
Joint  Cominiltee  never  published  any  re- 
port oil  all  tiie  investigations  we  went 
tlirou.^h  It  never  tried  to  show  how 
many  hours  of  work  the  committee  put 
in  on  Uiis  problem.  If  one  would  look 
.it  the  evidence  turned  In  by  the  Joint 
Committee,  he  mi^ht  say  that  the  com- 
mittee did  nothing  because  the  nomuia- 
lion  was  presented  to  it  and  subse- 
quently wiUuirawn. 

Njw  let  me  turn  to  another  nomina- 
tion, the  nomination  of  Sumner  Pike. 
made  by  a  I>mr)cratic  President.  Tl.e 
first  nomination  was  sent  up  on  Octo- 
ber 28.  l'J46,  a  recess  appointment.  Ihe 
nominee  took  the  oath  of  office.  Then 
tiie  full  iKjmination  was  sent  to  the 
Senate.  The  nomination  was  sent  to  Uie 
Senate  section  of  the  Joint  Commitee. 
The  committee  reported  favorably  upon 
him,  and  tlic  nominee  was  confirmed. 
Bit  lie  came  up  for  another  term  of 
oflice,  and  that  particular  time  there 
Wivs  iome  objection  to  some  of  the  thinvs 
!.e  had  done  The  Joint  Committee  had 
In  '  open  heariir^s,  and  then  in  execu- 
tive session  voted  five  to  four  to  report 
the  nomination  adversely.  Such  action 
w;vs  taken.  The  Senate  reversed  the  ac- 
tion of  the  J'lint  Committee  and  voted 
to  confirm  the  individual. 

I  only  point  out  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee did  not  merely  take  its  work  as  a 
matter  of  course  and  go  on  their  way. 
They  made  a  careful  study  of  the  ques- 
tion 

rhere  ha.s  been  reference  to  a  good 
deal  of  material  that  developed  about 
Mr  McCone  It  happens  that  in  the 
files  of  the  Joint  Committee  one  would 
not  find  all  the  material  that  was  gath- 
ered on  Mr.  McCone  in  the  first  days 
of  the  study. 
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I  have  a  file  before  me  which  shows 
the  name  of  a  very  distinguished  former 
Member  of  the  Senate,  the  late  lamented 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
Bridges.  I  went  to  him  because  of  the 
investigation  that  he  had  caused  to  be 
conducted  by  his  committee.  He  did 
wh.it  people  expected  Senator  Bridges 
to  do.  namely,  he  turned  over  to  me  such 
information  as  he  had.  I  went  through 
every  piece  of  this  information  carefully 
and  thoroughly.  I  asked  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  to  sit  with 
me  in  questioning  Mr.  McCone.  Al- 
though the  printed  record  of  the  hear- 
ings may  not  reveal  in  great  detail  the 
testimony  that  was  taken.  I  can  assure 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  that  a  very 
careful  check  was  made  on  all  matters 
to  which  we  had  reference  in  connection 
with  the  matters  that  have  been  under 
discussion. 

Another  matter  that  I  did  not  make 
public  was  the  financial  statement  of 
Mr.  McCone. 

In  meeting  with  Mr.  McCone  in  the 
office  of  the  then  majority  leader,  Sena- 
tor Knowland  of  California,  I  asked  him 
for  a  complete  financial  report  of  every- 
thine  he  owned.  He  submitted  it  to  me. 
He  said  he  believed  he  did  not  need  to 
do  so,  because  he  had  already  submitted 
one  to  the  White  House,  which  had  been 
checked  fully,  and  there  had  been  no 
difficulty  in  connection  with  it.  I  still 
asked  him  for  a  complete  financial  re- 
port.   He  submitted  it. 

We  went  over  that  report  very  care- 
ftULv.  Mr.  McCone  and  I  went  over  it 
very  carefully  and  other  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
joined  us.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  review 
a  man's  financial  resources  and  not  rush 
out  and  publish  everything  about  it.  It 
is  interesting  to  find  an  individual  who 
owns  a  great  many  stocks  but  who  lives 
modestly  and  plainly  and  does  not  dis- 
play the  fact  that  he  is  a  man  of  sub- 
stantial wealth. 

We  looked  at  the  report  very  carefully. 
We  made  up  a  list  as  to  which  we  said 
that  those  were  stocks  that  he  ought  to 
sell.  I  told  him  wc  thought  he  should 
sell  those  stocks.  Of  course  I  was  not 
sitting  in  judgment.  I  had  no  authority 
to  say  that  he  ought  to  sell  them.  How- 
ever, it  bothered  my  conscience  to  have 
confirmed  any  man  owning  stocks  in 
companies  which  may  have  contracts 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I 
told  him: 

Y(ju  are  likely  to  have  some  business  deal- 
InkTs  with  these  Arms  when  you  are  on  the 
Atomic   Energy  Commission. 

He  was  surprised  that  I  should  say 
that  with  respect  to  one  of  these  com- 
panies. He  thought  that  that  company 
never  had  had  any  business  transactions 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
but  it  had.  When  he  looked  at  the  list, 
he  said: 

I  do  not  object  to  these;  I  will  sell  these 
stocks. 

He  did  sell  them.  Then  we  came  to 
another  group  of  stocks.     I  said: 

The.«e  are  not  In  a  black  and  white  class. 
This    Is   a    particularly    difficult   ground    we 


are  now  on  with  respect  to  these  stocks. 
However.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  dispose  of 
these  stocks  also.  I  agree  that  they  are  not 
in  any  way  in  conflict,  but  I  think  I  would 
dispose  of  them  also.  I  think  you  will  feel 
better  If  you  did  so. 

There  was  no  argument  about  it.  He 
put  a  checkmark  next  to  every  one  of 
them.     He  said : 

I  win  dispose  of  these  also. 

Then  we  came  to  stocks  that  we 
thought  he  could  safely  hold,  in  which 
his  interest  was  not  such  as  to  conflict 
with  his  responsibility  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  interpose  at  this  point  I 
should  hke  to  say  that  the  nominee  feels 
the  same  way  about  it  at  this  time. 
Reading  from  the  Record  at  the  point 
where  Senator  Saltonstall  was  inter- 
rogating the  nominee  and  where  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  had  asked 
a  question  about  the  nominee's  holdings. 
The  nominee  says: 

In  1958,  I  turned  the  management  of  the 
shipping  company  over  to  others,  and  dis- 
asaoclatcd  myself  entirely.  I  then  at  that 
time  placed  the  stock  of  those  companies  In 
trust  in  a  bank,  which  was  an  Irrevocable 
trust,  revokable  only  when  I  left  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Now,  I  have  not  placed  that  stock  back  in 
trust.     I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  so. 

The  witness  said  this  on  January  18, 
1962. 

Then,  later  in  the  testimony,  with  re- 
spect to  this  trust  he  said: 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  establishing  of 
an  Irrevocable  trust  If  there  Is  reason  to  do 
so.  I  felt  the  peculiar  wording  and  restric- 
tions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  made  it  ad- 
visable to  establish  that  trust  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  only  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  this  is  not 
the  class  of  stocks  to  which  I  refer.  I 
shall  come  to  them  in  a  moment.  There 
was  a  certain  class  of  stocks  that  he  could 
own  openly  or — I  believe  lawTers  use  the 
expression — notoriously.  So  there  was 
not  any  possible  conflict  with  respect  to 
those  stocks. 

Then  we  came  to  a  fourth  group  of 
stock,  and  I  said: 

I  think  on  these,  Mr.  McCone,  you  ought 
to  make  a  trust  arrangement,  so  that  you 
will  not  have  any  custody  of  them.  The 
reason  for  it  Is  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
Is  peculiar.  It  does  not  permit  a  member  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  have  nny 
other  business. 

This  was  a  100  E>ercent  wholly  owned 
company.  While  he  was  not  going  to  de- 
vote any  time  to  its  management,  I 
nevertheless  said  to  him: 

You  do  not  want  the  charge  to  be  made 
that  as  president  and  sole  owner  of  the  stock 
you  had  to  be  engaged  In  another  business. 

Therefore,  he  moved  this  stock  into  a 
trust  arrangement. 

Not  only  did  he  put  them  in  a  trust, 
but  he  submitted  the  trust  agreement  not 
only  to  the  lawyers,  but  also  to  any  mem- 


ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  who  wanted  to  look  at  it,  to  see 
if  it  was  sufficient.  I  commended  him  for 
it,  and  I  commend  him  now. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  My  only  point  in 
bringing  it  up  was  that  the  nominee  was 
completely  willing  to  do  whatever  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
thought  should  be  done  with  respect  to 
these  holdings,  which,  as  we  both  know, 
is  not  the  case  with  all  potential  nomi- 
nees. He  did  exactly  what  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  thought 
was  right,  and  he  also  expressed  the 
same  thought  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  namely,  that  if  the  chair- 
man and  the  committee  thought  It  was 
the  right  thing  to  do,  he  was  entirely 
willing  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  only  say  to  him  that  this  was  not 
the  action  of  the  Joint  Committee.  It 
was  merely  the  suggestion  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee.  I  said  that 
I  thought  he  would  feel  better  if  he  made 
this  disposition.  He  did  exactly  what 
was  suggested.  I  made  that  suggestion, 
and  he  complied  with  it.  That  was  typi- 
cal of  our  entire  dealings  with  him. 

While  it  is  true  that  not  everything 
that  took  place  appears  in  the  record, 
there  were  many  things  that  do  not 
appear  in  the  record  that  we  did  do. 

I  should  like  to  give  another  case  that 
came  before  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee.  At  one  time  a  very  fine 
scientist  was  suggested  for  membership 
on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  He 
was  appointed  by  President  Eisenhower, 
so  we  were  not  under  any  obligations  to 
be  extremely  careful. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  know  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  not 
always  been  extremely  careful  in  his  re- 
lationship with  people  who  get  appoint- 
ed. Here  was  a  man  who  w^as  named  to 
membership  on  the  Commission.  I  was 
tremendously  interested  because  I  had 
known  of  the  man's  work  at  Los  Alamos. 
He  telephoned  me  while  I  was  in  New- 
Mexico  and  asked  me  if  he  could  come  to 
talk  to  me  before  his  name  was  sub- 
mitted. Of  course.  I  was  happy  to  have 
him  do  so.  Dr.  Von  Neumann  came  to  see 
me  and  read  a  long  list  of  things  that  he 
had  done  which  some  people  regarded  as 
being  foolish  and  which  he  felt  would 
cause  some  people  to  classify  him  as  be- 
ing an  extreme  liberal,  and  he  wanted 
to  know  if  I  thought  that  was  bad.  I 
assured  him  that  I  did  not  so  regard  it. 
I  said  to  him : 

If  your  name  comes  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  you  will  have  to 
speak  on  every  one  of  these  subjects  and 
discuss  every  one  of  them. 

At  a  later  date  he  did  come  before  the 
Joint  Committee  in  executive  session  and 
discussed  every  one  of  these  things  to 
which  some  people  might  have  taken 
exception. 

The  things  that  he  had  done  were 
based  upon  the  fact  that  he  had  come 
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Into  substanUal  amounts  of  money  be- 
cause of  his  inventive  mind.  If  a  friend 
was  in  need  and  came  to  him,  he  tried 
to  help  him. 

We  therefore  examined  Dr  Von  Neu- 
mann in  secret  at  first.  Then  m  order 
that  no  one  would  be  able  to  say  that 
we  did  not  cover  the  subject  completely 
we  held  an  open  hearing,  at  which  the 
able  junior  Serwitor  from  Tennessee  I  Mr 
GOREJ  carefully  phrased  the  questioiis 
and  put  them  to  the  witness,  so  that  the 
subject  could  be  completely  covered  but 
without  drawing  other  people  into  it. 

We  frequently  do  not  put  into  the 
record  everything  that  hnppens  and 
everything  that  takes  place  However. 
I  wish  to  assure  everyone  that  every- 
thing was  carefully  done  It  is  all 
very  much  like  the  case  of  an  iceber^j. 
not  all  of  It  is  above  the  surface  Ques- 
tion after  question  was  put  to  the  witness 
carefully  and  thoughtfully,  so  that  he 
might  have  a  chance  to  testifv  as  to  what 
his  relations  had  been  and  what  had 
happened 

As  many  persons  know,  Mr.  McCone 
was  well  liked  by  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  I 
was  in  a  strange  situation,  because  peo- 
ple had  worried  that  we  mi^ht  not  get 
along  together.  I  thought  we  got  along 
splendidly  Other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee thought  the  same. 

So,  as  Mr  McCone  was  finishing  his 
term  of  service  in  1961.  and  Dr  Seatx^rg 
was  coming  in  to  succeed  mm.  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  EInergy  had  a  spe- 
cial meeting  in  an  afternoon  At  that 
meeting.  Mr  McCone  gave  his  final 
report.  At  the  very  outset  of  it.  I  an- 
nounced to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee that  I  hoped  we  might  treat  the  ses- 
sion in  two  st'ctions.  one  which  would 
relate  to  Mr  McCone's  final  report,  the 
other  which  would  deal  with  our  own  ex- 
pressions of  feeling  toward  him  I 
wanted  to  make  it  posible  to  declassify 
the  minutes  of  the  executive  meeting 
and  let  them  go  mto  the  record 

In  my  letter  of  February  13.  1961.  I 
wrote  to  Mr  McCone,  who  \va.s  then  in 
Los  Angeles,  having  left  the  Govern- 
ment: 

DtA«  John  A«  we  both  know  »o  well,  pub- 
lic life  and  iorvlce  ha«  both  rewards  and 
penalties,   pleaaure.   and    regret 

It  la  my  pleasure  to  send  you  a  transcript 
of  th«  words  of  praise  and  friendship  ex- 
tended to  you  by  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Comn>lttee  on  Atomic  Energy  in  our  meet- 
ing on  January  18  It  Is  my  regret  that  we 
win  not  be  facing  each  other  across  the  con- 
ference   table    again. 

There  Is  little  I  can  add  to  what  was  said 
that  last  Wednesday  except  to  8tre«a  the 
sincerity  and  unanimity  In  our  appreciation 
of  the  contribution  you  have  made  to  the 
country 

I  then  -submitted  to  him  a  copy  of  the 
minutes  of  the  meetiny  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on   Atomic    Energy 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  the  text  of  my  letter  of  P\'bruary 
13.  1961.  and  the  portion  of  the  minutes 
of  the  executive  session  which  was 
Informal. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  minutes  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in   the  Record,  as  follows: 

CONCRSBS     OF     THS     UNmD     HTATKfl. 

Joint  Committfb     in   .Atomic   Eneroy. 

F''h'ua'-y  1  ^    1961 
Hon   John  A   McCoNe 
Lo.s  Angelr.t.  Calif 

DzAtt  John  As  we  bo'h  kn..w  so  well  pub- 
lic life,  and  service  h^ts  both  r^AHrds  and 
penalties,    ple.x.sure.    and    regret 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  send  y  u  a  transcript 
of  the  words  of  praise  and  frlend.-<hlp  ex- 
tended to  you  by  the  m.-mbers  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  In  our  meet- 
ing on  January  18  It  Is  mv  regret  that  we 
will  not  be  f.Hcmg  each  other  across  the  con- 
ference  table   again 

There  Is  little  I  can  add  to  what  was  said 
that  last  Wednesday  excop'  to  stress  the  sln- 
ceri'y  and  unanimity  In  our  apprecla'lnn  of 
the  contribution  y  u  have  made  to  the 
country 

Sincerely. 

Clinton    P     Andehson, 

Chairman 

Ekk>  '  Tivfc  SxasioN   I  Informal  I     MrtriNC  No 
B7    I    1.    Wedni:-.d\y     Jani\rt    18     li)61     or 

THE    JOI.NT    (■<1MMITTKE    '  <S     .\roMIi      ENERCT 
C'>Nr.R»S-<      .»•    TSIE    UNIliD   STATIS.    W\SHINC- 

T"N    D  V 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
met.  pursuant  to  call,  at  2  30  p  m  In  the 
ci>mmittee  room,  the  Capitol.  Hr>n  Clinton 
P    .\NDcait)N   ichairm.ini    presiding 

Prest-nt  were  .Scnat  ts  t'LiNT^.N  P  .^NDEa- 
S'N  presiding  I  John  O  PASTfiar  .\i  bert 
O'lRE     Hr.viRV   M    J^^K>f>.N     Boirke   B    HtiK- 

ENlrxvPlR        HVNRT      nW'>RsH\K        rttld      WM.I.ACE 

P  Bennett  Representatives  Chit  H'>li- 
riELD.  Mklvin  Price.  Wayne  Aspinai.l  Wil- 
liam  Bates    and  Ja(  k  We.stl\nd 

C'lmmif.ee  staff  present  J.inies  I"  Ram- 
ey,  e.^ecutlve  director.  John  T  Conway. 
GcTge  F    M'lrphy.  Jr.  and  Carey  Brewer 

Represen'atlves  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commissi  in  H  .n  John  A  McCone.  Chair- 
man. Hon  J  )hn  S  (irahani  and  Hon  Loren 
K  Olson  Commissi  mers.  A  R  I.uedecke. 
ClentTal  Man  igf-r.  Dwight  A  Ink.  Assistant 
Cietura;  Mmager  A  D  Starblrd  Ulre<tor. 
Division  of  MUlt.iry  .Application;  Howard  C. 
Brown,  special  a.wistant  to  the  Chairman, 
and  Richard  X  D<jnovan,  special  assistant 
f  ir   congresalrmal    relations 

Chairman  Anper-son  The  meeting  will 
come    to   order 

Today  we  meet  with  Mr  McCone  for  the 
Ivst  'ime  prior  t  i  his  le.tvlng  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Commission  on  Friday  The 
purp  .se  >f  our  mcetuig  Is  to  permit  Mr  Mc- 
Cone t  )  give  us  his  views  on  the  status  of 
the  itomic  energy  program  and  the  ques- 
II  jiii    ir.d  problems  which  we  face 

I  w  >uld  like  to  suggest  that  we  withhold 
accol.vdes  .i.s  t.>  Mr  McCone  *  abllltle*  and 
accomplishments  until  the  end  of  our  session 
t'iday  in  order  V<  permit  him  u>  priKreed  In 
AJi  orderly  m  inner  with  his  presentation  I 
will  say  h  )wever  at  this  point  that  the 
relationship  between  Mr  McCone  and  me 
personally  and.  I  believe  the  other  members 
and  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  hi»s 
been  moat  cordial  and  constructive  through- 
out the  2' J  ye.irs  he  h,ts  been  with  the 
Commission 

I  und'^rst.ind  you  hi\e  a  prepared  state- 
ment Mr  McCone.  which  you  will  file  with 
the  commrtee  but  that  you  will  talk  to  us 
In  a  more  sumrniri/ed  way  from   notes 

We  h.we  with  us  iiere  today  h1s<i  Cieneral 
.Starblrd  who  will  be  leaving  the  Commission 
in  I  week  or  Bo  as  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Military  Application  We  are  going  to 
ml.ss  his  gre.it  participation  and  we  are  also 
going  to  miss  his  Important  contributions 
tij   the   pr  )gram 


Following  our  sessu>n  we  expect  to  have 
some  refrosihments  and  I  hope  that  everyone 
will  stay  lor  a  brief  social  gathering  with  Mr 
MtCone.  the  other  Commissioners,  General 
Starblrd.  and  the  staff  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission 

Mr    McCoi.e    will  you  please  proceed? 

Chairman  Mr  Conk  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr    Chairman 

I  would  like  to  reserve  for  the  end  of  my 
8"  itimeiit  my  comments  as  to  the  very  warm 
and  sincere  feeling  I  have  toward  this  com- 
mittre  and  all  of  the  members  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  tl.ey  have  treated  and  co- 
o;)er.i'ed   with  ine 

I  There  followed  a  dibcu^slon  of  the  various 
.itoni'.c  energy  programs  which  appears  In  a 
sop  irate,  classified  transcript.) 

I  would  like  to  close  by  thanking  you.  Mr 
Chuirman.  and  you.  Mr  Holitiklb.  and  every 
member  of  this  committee  for  the  wonderful 
coo!>erati<jn.  friendship,  and  support  you  have 
given  me  It  has  been  a  very  gratifying  and 
pie. .sing  cxp«rienoe 

I  «.>nt  to  thank  Mr    Ramey  and  the  staff 
f  ir  llie  co<jperatlon  they  liave  given  us 

ch.iirmnn  ANnrRsoN  I  want  to  say,  Mr 
Ch  iirman  I  ha\e  tried  to  terminate  your 
report  only  becniise  I  wanted  every  member 
of  this  committee,  who  wished  to  do  so,  to 
have  an  op;^ortunity  to  put  some  words  In 
the   permanent   record 

May  I  sny  first  of  all  this  baa  been  a  very 
pleivsing  and  heartwarming  experience  fur 
me       I   h.ivo  enjoyed   working  with  you. 

Incident  tlly.  I  am  In  the  same  situation  as 
yuu  are  I  am  leaving  the  chairmanship  of 
this  Committee  and  will  not  retvirn  to  It 
Therefore  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  express  in  this  closing  year  of  my  chalr- 
m.m.'^hip  the  pleiu^ure  I  have  had  In  associat- 
ing with  you  and  to  thank  you  for  your  many 
courtesies  and  ccuistant  understanding  which 
I  appreciate  most  sincerely 

Mr  A-siMNALL  who  could  not  remain,  left  a 
statt-intnt  which  he  asked  be  Inserted  In  the 
record  at  the  appropriate  place  This  will  be 
done 

Representative  Holiiiei  D  Mr  Chairman  I 
woiiid  like  to  say  this  tf)  Mr  McCnne.  I  value 
highly  the  service  you  have  rendered  ever 
since  you  came  on  the  Commission  In  1958 
I  ha\e  never  worked  with  a  man  whom  I 
thought  w.is  more  dedicated  or  applied  him- 
self more  indiistrlously  and  energetically  to  a 
poftlil.n  m  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment I  think  you  have  rendered  a  great 
service  I  appreciate  the  personal  associa- 
tion I  have  had  with  you  and  the  frankness 
and  candor  with  which  you  bsTS  answered 
our  questions  and  responded  to  our  requests 
for  Information 

As  you  leave  your  place  In  the  executive 
br.iiuh  I  am  coafldent  that  you  do  so  with 
the  high  regard  of  all  of  our  DMmbers  I 
want  to  uke  this  opportunity  also  to  say 
that  Mr  Pairc.  who  had  to  return  to  his 
ofTlce  because  of  constituents,  asked  me  to  In- 
clude him  In  my  remarks  and  In  those  other 
laudatory  remarks  he  knew  would  be  made 
today  He  shares  In  the  high  regard  we  all 
have   for    you 

.Senator  Hu  KENLtH»pr.R  Mr  Chairman.  It 
Is  a  little  dilTlcult  for  each  member  of  the 
conunlttee  to  say  the  same  thing  In  a  dif- 
ferent way,  yet  we  all  want  to  Join  In  what 
hiis  been  said 

From  a  personal  standpoint  I  want  to  say 
to  you  and  for  the  record  that  you  have 
brought  aa  high  a  degree  of  capability  and 
understanding  to  this  Job  as  an  Individual 
could  bring  You  are  not  a  physicist,  but 
you  are  an  engineer  of  ability  and  you  have 
a  practical  fundamental  grasp  of  the  subject 
matter  and  a  capacity  to  get  into  these  sci- 
entific matters  from  the  standpoint  of  your 
ba.  kground  and  training. 
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You  have  brought  to  the  Commission  the 
highest  degree  of  business  Judgment — prac- 
tical business  Judgment.  I  think  that  has 
been  very  Important.  After  all  Is  said  and 
done.  In  my  view  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Is  not  a  scientific  agency  purely.  It 
Is  an  Industrial  production  agency.  It  re- 
quires a  combination  of  a  high  ability  to 
grasp  the  scientific  phages  of  the  matter  and 
a  high  degree  of  practical  business,  admin- 
istrative and  production  knowledge.  You 
not  only  have  this  combination  of  abilities, 
but  you  have  displayed  It  unusually  well. 

'Tiiere  Is  no  one  who  has  occupied  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Commission  who  has  enjoyed 
greater  confidence  or  trust  than  you  have. 
That  Is  a  matter  of  common  agreement  on 
tills  committee. 

You  have  been  extremely  forward  looking 
In  your  altitude  and  ynur  devotion  to  this 
program.  I  met  Dr.  Seaborg  outside  just  a 
few  minutes  ago  and  we  recalled  some  of 
the  early  dajrs  In  the  committee,  the  whole 
project  and  jome  of  our  associations  at  that 
time.  We  bcjth  agreed  the  picture  doesn't 
look  the  same  today  as  It  did  14  years  ago. 
1  don't  know  what  It  Will  look  like  In  another 
10  years,  but  I  do  t>elleve  your  forward  look- 
ing attitude  In  the  programs  which  you  have 
sponsored  will  have  a  great  effect  on  the  pro- 
grama  In  the  Indefinite  future. 

I  wish  you  well  In  the  future  I  wish  you 
continued  success.  I  hope  you  will  have  the 
satisfaction  you  deserve  from  again  serving 
your  Government  In   a   most   vital   way. 

Senator  Pastore  I  associate  myself  with 
all  of  the  statements  tliat  have  been  made. 

However,  let  me  say  this.  You  have  be- 
come. In  my  opinion,  a  model  of  what  a 
dedicated  and  devoted  public  servant  should 
be.  There  was  a  time  in  this  committee 
when  I  was  rather  apprehensive  at  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  executive  branch  and 
the  legislative  branch.  I  think  It  has  been 
through  your  strong  personality  and  through 
your  temperament  that  much  of  that  dis- 
turbed atmosphere  h.ts  been  cleared.  This 
committee  has  renewed  confidence  In  the 
executive  branch,  for  which  you  should  take 
a  preat  deal  of  credit 

I  dislike  to  see  you  go,  but  after  all  you 
have  your  reasons.  It  has  been  a  very  Illu- 
minating and  refreshing  experience  for  me 
to  be  associated  with  you  I  remember  our 
very  c.irdlal  re'.alion.shlp  In  Geneva.  There 
It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  Mrs.  McCone,  the 
very  charming  and  devoted  lady  who.  I 
think,  may  l>e  largely  responsible  for  what 
you  are  I  congratulate  you  and  I  wish  you 
many,  many  years  of  g'xxl  health,  success, 
and  iiapplness. 

Representative  Aspinall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
trvo  wish  t<i  join  In  the  words  of  commenda- 
tion which  are  being  directed  to  the  retir- 
ing Chairman  of  the  Atomic  EInergy  Com- 
mission. 

I  desire  to  thank  Chairman  McCone  per- 
sonally for  tlie  loyal,  constructive,  able,  and 
effective  service  which  he  has  once  again  ren- 
dered to  his  Nation  and  fellow  men.  The 
meml>ers  of  this  committee,  of  the  Congress, 
of  the  administration,  and  of  the  Nation 
shall  be  forever  indebted  to  Chairman  Mc- 
Cone for  ills  dedication  to  service  and  the 
wise  counsel  and  leadership  which  he  has 
provided  for  the  nuclear  energy  progrtim 
during  his  encumbency  of  the  office. 

As  he  leaves  our  association,  I  wish  for 
him  life's  better  blessings — good  health  and 
sweet  happiness.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
a.'st^  latlon  we  have  had  together  shall  not 
be  brought  to  an  end.  but,  rather,  that  we 
shall  find  ourselves  In  his  company  ofttlmes 
In  tlie  days  and  years  ahead  of  us. 

Senator  Gore.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  predom- 
inant feeling  today  Is  a  sense  of  loss  t>oth  of 
a  personal  nature  and  of  a  public  nature. 
Pew  men  can  bring  to  public  service  the 
personality    and    the    Intellectual    capacity 


which  Mr.  McCoue  possesses  and  of  wliich  he 
has  given  so  generously. 

Senator  Pasto«e  referred  to  the  Improved 
relationship  between  the  Commission  and 
the  committee.  That  was  much  to  be  de- 
■Ired.  I  would  that  I  could  have  some  of 
the  gentleness  of  manner  which  Mr.  McCone 
nearly  always  demonstrated.     [Laughter.] 

And  yet  I  love  the  Irish  In  him.  It  Is  there. 
I  am  glad  It  is  there.  The  trouble  Is  that — 
to  make  an  invidious  comparison — It  Is  In 
me  too  much. 

It  is  with  genuine  regret  that  I  see  you 
leave  public  service,  John  McCone,  and  if  I 
have  my  way  about  It,  you  won't  have  the 
luxury  very  long.  I  think  this  country  needs 
you.  I  siiall  undertake  to  persuade  somebody 
to  persuade  you  to  get  back  Into  the  service 
of  the  country. 

Representative  Bates.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  detain  the  committee  with  any  ex- 
tensive remarks.  I  have  expressed  person- 
ally to  John  the  great  respect  I  have  for 
him  and  the  work  he  has  done. 

I  came  on  the  committee  at>out  the  same 
time  he  became  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  -  I  did  so  with  some  con- 
sternation, having  read  In  the  newspapers  of 
the  bitter  controversies  which  existed  be- 
tween some  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  have 
no  firsthand  knowledge  of  those  circum- 
stances and  could  not,  and  see  no  need  to, 
pass  judgment  on  the  situation  as  it  ex- 
isted at  that  time.  I  do,  however,  wish  to 
state  that  the  extraordinary  administrative 
qualities  of  John  McOone  brought  about  an 
atmosphere  in  these  relationships  that  was 
pleasant  and  harmonious.  He  had  that  in- 
nate quality  of  balance  that  permitted  him 
to  be  firm  in  principle,  yet  coc^eratlve  in 
understanding  alternative  points  of  view. 

He  has  gained  our  respect  and  our  admira- 
tion. He  can  leave  his  assignment  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride.  My  only  regret  is  that 
the  country  will  lose  the  services  of  a  dis- 
tinguished servant  and  patriot. 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  I  can't  stay  for  the  reception  after 
this  meeting. 

However,  I  do  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  Mr.  McCone  for  the  fine  job  he 
has  done  as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  This  is  not  his  first  service  to 
the  country.  He  has  served  in  many  other 
capacities.  I  remember  particularly  his  out- 
standing work  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Lovett  was  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  McCone,  that  while  we 
may  not  agree  on  every  aspect  of  the  atom- 
ic-energy effort,  I  do  believe  you  have 
brought  to  the  office  a  high  degree  of  com- 
petence with  yoiu*  background  as  an  engineer 
In  private  life  and  your  adminLstrative  expe- 
rience. Tou  have  handled  your  job  well  un- 
der what  have  been  trying  and  difficult  cir- 
cumstances at  times. 

I  personally  wanted  to  come  here  today 
and  express  my  appreciation  for  the  service 
you  have  rendered  the  country. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
share  the  sentiments  which  have  already 
been  expressed  by  my  colleagues,  and  I  con- 
sider it  a  tragic  loss  that  you  are  leaving  the 
service  of  the  Government  at  this  time. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  you.  You  have 
dispelled  the  feeling  I  had  4  years  ago  when 
I  became  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
we  were  to  face  constant  turmoil  and  dissen- 
sion in  the  relations  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Joint  Committee  which 
naturally  Impaired  the  progress  which  I  have 
strongly  desired  be  made  in  this  field. 

I  want  to  express  also  the  appreciation  of 
the  people  of  my  State  of  Idaho  for  the  very 
fine  understanding  you  have  displayed  and 
the  sympathetic   cooperation  you  have  ex- 


tended in  the  management  of  the  Idaho  in- 
stallation of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

While  reoognlEing  the  personal  •acrlflce 
you  have  made  In  leaving  your  liome  and 
your  btisiness  In  California  to  assume  this 
great  reeponBibility,  I  do  share  the  hope  of 
my  colleagues  that  becaiise  of  your  dedica- 
tion as  an  American  jiatrlot  you  will  find  it 
possible  to  assume  other  responsibilities  in 
the  future  and  oontln-ne  to  help  our  Govern- 
ment solve  many  of  the  problems  which  so 
strongly  affect  the  security  of  our  Republic. 

Representative  Westland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  all  of  these  statements  that  have  been 
made,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  think  of  any- 
thing further  to  say. 

I,  like  Mr.  Bates,  have  been  on  this  com- 
mittee for  2  years.  I  consider  it  a  real  privi- 
lege to  have  served  with  this  committee  and 
to  have  been  associated  with  you.  I  appre- 
ciate the  many  questions  you  have  answered 
in  words  of  one  syllable;  answers  that  have 
helped  me  to  learn  something  alxjut  this  ii- 
dustry  and  the  problems  facing  the  Nation 
in  the  atomic  energy  program. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind,  John, 
but  that  you  have  brought  great  prestige, 
nationwide  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, some  of  which  has  rubbed  off  on  this 
committee,  and  has  helped  the  atomic  energy 
program  in  tiie  United  States  and  perhaps 
throughout   the  world. 

I  have  admired  you  particularly  for  your 
stability  in  your  decisions.  Once  made  you 
have  stood  by  them  despite  occasional  con- 
trary opinions  from  equally  high  levels  In 
government.  Having  decided  what  you  be- 
heved  to  be  the  right  course  for  this  country, 
you  have  maintained  that  position.  To  me 
this  is  a  great  character  building  example 
for,  perhaps,  all  of  us. 

I  have  only  one  thing  to  add — I  would  say 
that  I  am  sure  your  golf  game  will  improve 
after  you  get  away  from  this  Job.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Senator  Bfnnett.  John,  you  have  heard 
all  of  these  encomitims  and  these  sugges- 
tions. It  is  my  job  to  sum  up  and  I  will  do 
it  with  the  Biblical  phrase,  "Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant." 

Chairman  Anderson.  Although  this  is 
something  which  has  not  been  done  before, 
I  would  like  to  ask  permission  to  have  these 
statements  that  have  been  made  today 
transcribed  in  a  separate  record  which  would 
then  be  sent  to  Mr.  McCone. 

If  there  Is  no  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

The  meeting  is  adjourned. 

(Whereupon  at  4:35  p.m.  the  meeting  was 
adjourned.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  place  in  the  Record  a  great  many 
other  things.  I  simply  wish  to  say  that 
I  believe  the  committee  carefully  con- 
sidered Mr.  McCone's  qualifications  be- 
fore he  offlcially  became  the  nominee. 
Before  his  name  was  announced,  I  had 
sat  down  and  gone  over  a  great  many 
things  with  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senator  from  California,  Mr.  Knowland, 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper].  Then  I  had  had  other  ex- 
tended conversations  with  him,  trying 
to  bring  out  facts  which  I  thought  were 
essential.  If  the  Joint  Committee  did 
not  do  its  work,  then  I  am  sorry;  but  I 
fully  believe  as  much  care  was  given  to 
Mr.  McCone's  nomination  as  probably 
any  committee  in  Congress  ordinarily 
would  pay  to  the  usual  ncmiination. 

We  were  happy  to  see  how  the  nomi- 
nation worked  out.  We  were  very  happy 
with  the  work  Mr.  McCone  displayed. 
I  think  we  tried  to  be  extremely  cooper- 
ative.   I  believe  Mr.  McCone  tried  to 
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carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Presi- 
dent and.  at  the  same  time,  deal  with 
the  committee,  which  was  dominated  by 
thp  opposite  political  party.  It  is  a  very 
d  fficult  situation  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  a  President  who  is  of  one  political 
piaty  and  to  deal  with  a  committee  com- 
posed of  members,  a  majority  of  which 
are  liicmbers  of  another  political  party 
However.  I  think  the  nomination  worked 
out  very  well. 

I  am  liappy  to  say  that  I  enjoyed  \isit- 
ini:;  with  Mr  McCone  and  watching  v.b.it 
he  did  I,  for  one,  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  fine  way  in  which  he  operated  as 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  C  ..'.;- 
mnsian 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  v.  i>m 
to  a.ssociate  myself  with  the  remark-;  of 
the  able  Fenator  from  New  Mex.?i     M; 

I  have  served  for  many  years  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  both 
in  this  body  and  in  the  House.  I  know 
thnt  what  the  Senator  from  Mexico  has 
said  today  regarding  the  thorough  inves- 
tipation  made  prior  to  the  action  taken 
by  the  Joint  Committee  in  approving 
unanimously  Mr.  McCone's  nomination 
IS  true.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that 
these  allegations  are  being  dredged  up 
all  over  again,  after  two  committees, 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  Mr  Mc- 
Cone's nomination  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  thia  year,  had  acted 
unanimously  on  his  appointment,  first,  as 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  in,  I 
believe,  1948,  and  later.  In  1958,  when  he 
waa  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commls«lon. 

Mr  President.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  able 
and  qualified  men  to  serve  In  the  area  of 
national  security  I  have  always  been  of 
the  opinion  that  such  men  should  be 
selected  without  regard  to  their  partisan 
backgrounds  I  have  felt  that  the  main 
criterion  for  consideration  should  be 
their  ability  and  qualifications.  I  took 
this  position  before  I  was  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  and 
I  have  taken  the  same  position  ever  since 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  took  that  position 
during  the  cour.se  of  the  campaien  Itself 
The  President  of  the  United  State.i 
stated  very  clearly  during  the  course  of 
the  campaign  in  1960  that  he  would 
select  men  in  the  area  of  national  se- 
curity without  regard  to  party. 

The  President  had  many  such  prec- 
edents for  the  service  of  able  men.  In 
the  Wilson  administration,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt, 
and  in  the  Truman  administration  men 
have  served  v.ho  were  not  members  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

From  personal  experience  on  the  Joii\t 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  I  know  a  good 
deal  about  Mr  McCone's  ability  and  his 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  national  se- 
curity I  believe  we  are  fortunate  m  be- 
ing able  to  bring  into  the  Government 
a  man  with  Mr.  McCone's  backt;round 
and  experience. 

Mention  has  been  made  earlier  of  some 
of  the  offices  which  Mr.  McCone  has  held 
and  m  which  he  has  served  his  country 
I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illmo.s  Mr  DirksenI  went  into  some 
dftail  \\\  that  respect      Suffice   it   to  .->ay 


that  Mr  McCone  served  on  the  so-called 
Finletter  Committee,  the  Air  Policy 
Commission,  in  1947.  He  served  as  a 
special  deputy  to  the  then  Secretary-  of 
Defen.se.  James  Forrestal.  then  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  sub- 
."^.equently  as  Chairman  of  the  At(  mic 
Energy  Commis.sion. 

Some  persons  have  '-aid  Mr    McCune 
h\  ;  n  It  had  i^xpf r:t'iic*>  :n  '\v  field  of  :n- 
t.'ilKfnce       nie   point    ;.s    that    w  f    nefd 
a  man  whi  ha-s  the  judjmt'nt.  common- 
sense    and  admuu.'^trative  ability  to  deal 
wi:h  the  manv  problf^ms  which  ari.se  in 
the   position   of  D.M^'^'^r  of   the  C'-ntral 
Inter.i;:ence     .Air^nrv      At    Xr.v^i    :n    my 
.'■i.Ument.  Mr    McCjnc  b.as  had  expeii- 
enc'  in    the   broail   area   of   national  .se- 
curity   that    f'^w    P'-  >l'^''    I'l   Oovernmenl 
hive  hatl       He  i--  a  kj  )oJ  a  imini  trator 
I  m'lst  a'.;s  1  ad(i  tha'  tl'ir-.n  :  h;s  service 
as  Chairman  o.'  'h*^  .Atomic  I  iicrv"-  f'om- 
mi.ssi.'n   Mr    McCone  foresaw   what   the 
SjvijLo  Wwuld  Ao    r.pej-iaHy  m  tlir  area 
of      nuclear      te-t;n^'      Th.>      campau-n 
aiiiaiast  Mr    McCone  .^toms.  m  fact,  not 
from  concern  over  the  unfounded  allega- 
tions of  conflict   of   interest,   but   really 
because  ff   c  ^Mcern   for  his  hard    touu'h 
policy   in  relation   to   the  Soviet   Union 
I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  how  right 
Mr    McCone   was   concerning    what    the 
Soviets  would  do  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
te.->:inkj      He  wa.s  honest   and  forthright 
in  hi.s  dealings  w  ith  the  Joint  Committee 
on  .\tom;c  Knf*r«y      He  «a\e  u.s  his  point 
of  view       He  stated  hi.s  opinion.s  candid- 
Iv.   fairly    and    objectively      He    took   a 
position  which  wa.s  in  di.^at-'reement  with 
that  of  some  members  of  h..s  own  adnrn- 
istration 

I  am  con"(lP'.t  'hat  Mr  McCone  a.s 
head  of  the  Cent:  a!  Iirelli^ence  Av;ency 
w.il  act  from  a  t.-oad.  rich  experience 
which  will  m.ike  it  possible  fir  him  to 
.serve  effectively  m  this  area  He  will  be 
iniellectually  honest  m  his  judgments  in 
evaluatim^  the  information  which  will  be 
entrusted  to  him  We  are  indeed  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  man  of  his  capacity  will- 
ing to  serve  th"  country-  dunnt;  this 
troublesome  period 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  an 
allei^ed  conflict  of  intere.'-'t  The.se  alle- 
gations have  been  made  before,  as  I  have 
inoicated.  and  have  been  unanimously 
rejected  bv  three  different  c  immittees. 
incluJini,'  the  Committee  on  .Armed  Se-v- 
ices,  whirh  heard  his  testimony  We 
had  all  the  information  before  us  Some 
persons  simply  wi.sh  to  bring  out  mat- 
ters which  have  Ix-en  completely  refuted 
These  matters  are  rai.sed  now  a.s  part  of 
the  campai:;n  aeainst  Mr  McCone — a 
campaign  which  stems  mainlv  from  dis- 
a';reement  with  the  hard  policy  he  has 
always  taki^n  wi:h  reference  to  ditlicilt 
decision.-^  which  mu.st  W  made  m  the  aiea 
of  national  .-security  affect. ng  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union 

Ml'  Presidenr  I  a'r,  coiiJ'(i.'n'  i''  it 
Mr  McCi'nr'  will  be  I'li  alile  ai^l  ..n  ef- 
fective Dr.  'Ct  ir  of  t!'e  C-'iitral  In'elli- 
gence  \'r'j'\\c' .  a';(l  t'nat  '.e  v.il!  ;'  :'n- 
fuUy  di.sch\ri,'e  his  dutie  .  :n  the  ir;',  :'•  ' 
of  our  national  .s<  curii>  If  there  vs  an 
area  m  Government  wiieie  we  need  men 
who  are  tough  and  h'.d  and  able  ad- 
ministrators, rich  with  gootl  sense  f.nd 


go'xl  judgment,  and  who  will  indeed 
take  a  hard,  tough  position,  it  Is  In  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

I  am  confident  that  Mr.  McCone  will 
be  worthy  of  the  trust— and  it  is  indeed 
a  great  trust;  it  could  be  the  security 
o[  our  ccjuntry  -that  we  place  in  his 
han.1s  when  he  undertakes  to  do  this 
job  I  can  only  say  that  It  would  be  a 
tragedy  if  Mr  McCone  wore  to  embark 
on  lus  new  position  with  a  substantial 
\ote  against  him  in  the  Senate. 

Mr  President  we  should  give  Mr  Mc- 
C  i:u'  a  unanimous  vote.  I  only  ho;>e 
thit  Senators  who  speak  In  regard  to 
tl.e  nomination  of  Mr.  McCone  will 
weigh  carefully  their  words  and  wdl 
make  sure  that  tney  do  not  attempt  to 
u.se  arguments  in  the  area  of  so-called 
c  indict  of  interest  a.s  a  means  of  justi- 
f\ink,'  their  opposition  to  him.  If  thry 
iK-'ieye  he  IS  not  qualified  they  should 
.state  wherein  he  is  not  qualified. 

Hut  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  Senate 
w.  1  mve  Mr.  McCone  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  Confidence  so  that  when  he  cm- 
l)ark.>.  on  his  duties  as  Dire:tor  of  tlie 
Central  Intellik'ency  Agency  he  will 
know,  and  the  country  will  know,  that 
he  lia.s  the  full  confidence  and  support 
of  the  Senate,  which  are  so  essential  In 
connection  with  the  doing  of  a  very 
taxing  and  difficult  Job — one  which  is 
most  difficult  under  even  the  best  cii - 
cumsi  \nces 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  associate  my- 
self With  the  remarks  of  the  able  Sen- 
i\wn-  from  Washington,  one  who  has  had 
so  much  expeiience  working  with  the 
n ommeee  in  broad  and  classified  mat- 
ters 

I  shall  speak  briefly  on  this  nomination 
i)e:  ore  the  vote 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
s.i ,   est   the   absence   of   a  quorum. 

ihe  priESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Mkti  \LF  m  the  chair'.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

The  le.'islaMve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
t!;e  roll 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tne  (,Morum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRf:SIDINO  OFFICER.  Wi'.li- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IHE    COLLEGE    ACADEMIC    FACILI- 
TIES  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  ACT 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President,  tomoi - 
ro.v  m  tlie  Hou.^e  of  Representative.--. 
and  later  tins  week  m  the  Senate,  theic 
wi'l  com.  betore  the  Congress,  for  d'^- 
bai-.  the  Co!l<  --e  .^leademic  Fa'-iiti's 
and  Scholar.  Slip  .\r\.  which  in  thi;.  body 
IS  .s  :ia'.  bill  :J4!  The  chairman  of 
the  Kducaiion  Subcommittee  of  tli' 
Seiiat.-  C"ommi''i(  on  Labor  and  Pub'iC 
Welfare,  thi'  dist;:.  ui.-.hed  senior  Sfii- 
ator  irom  Ore-'oM  I  Mr.  Mor,.SEl  is  un- 
In'ur.a'ely  detained  becau.se  he  \>'  S'  rv 
111  1  as  a  member  of  our  delegation  at 
the  Puiita  del  Este  Conference,  in  Urn- 
•  la  H,'  ha  ;  obtained,  on  a  State-by- 
Sta''  basis,  statistical  information 
V  111 'h  m  his  'udement  would  be  of  as- 
si.-'aiue  to  each  of  the  Senators  par- 
tKM-atai,'  m  the  debate,  and  also  would 
be  lulpfiil  to  ;!:     .Ml  mbers  of  the  other 
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bodj    when   they  initiate   their   debate,     lege  enrollment,  financial  assistance  to  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

omcnrow      He   has   asked   me   to  have     students  administered  through  the  col-  sent  that  the  material  to  which  I  have 

this  material  placed  in  the  Record  at     leges  and  universities,  data  on  the  pubUc  alluded  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

his  reciuest.  in  order  Ui  help  us  in  our    junior  colleges  of  each  State,  estimated  point  in  my  remarks 

consideration  of  this  important  matter,     expenditure  of  colleges  and  universities  There  being   no  objection    the   data 

The  information  developed  consists  of     for  student  higher  education,  and  col-  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

lege  age  population  data.  as  follows: 

Collnjr  Acniiiiiiic  As.^istdnci   Art     Fart  Shut 


such  it.-ms  as  current  and  projected  col- 


1.  Ill  iiii.ii  I  iirnlliti.'iif  !iif<>rni:iti'>ii 

\  1  ■  t-illincTit  Mccri'-  'M.lit.  r.,r,  Vjf,].  '1...-  ijoi  111- 
'lii'l.'  .iliiK.si  :i  rillli.ir.  rt'|.liti.in,il  >iu'l.  in.-  in 
1.  r!!Ui,;il-<.(<  ii|..,|icili.il.       :riiilt.< 'lucalKiii,       .Ui'l 

1  .  I.i!    1.  rr>  >  -etc  .III  -UiiliM>,  1»,1     

Ii..r..i>.    -\.rl''»-i       IKTfiTit 

:    I  till,    vfii.l,  M.,    i.#,i 

Ii.rr.  .1.^   ,,\,  r  IWfili      J.  r.-.  m 

I'l  r<_'-iii  III  j.ubinr  itiflitution.'..  fill  l!».l 

Ti'lnl  •iiij.|.  nt«  i»-rrvnt 

Kieri.,   ■■i|.|.  i,tv        _ Jo 

it      1  !•  J.  '  I.  ■!  .  l,lM,:i;.i  1,1.   I'.Cli         


I'liit.  •!  .sui.s 


II  I- 111  iiii.il  .1-  -I  ii  .  r.  viij, ),,,(,  hj.>,'i  f^i  iniiinn- 
Lsl<>n  .1  Uii.iikl  .-..I.,  fi--.  aii.t  iiiiiv.-rvili.-i  iTlii' 
iii.-liliitinri-  r.  ii,;rif  ,ii  Ih.  .-li|.1>  lnwl  in.iri'  timn 
^     I»rc<lll     i.f     :.i;     .1.  (H'  .  -<  1.  .tl!     s!ii,),.rils        (»f    till- 

••nr.illnit  III   r.  \'i-  ^  M.  .1.  s<-)Mi|.ir-!,ni>  w.rr  n-c  iv.'.l 
I'V   >>  7   IN  1.-.  111.    ri.,1  iciLil  .1.1.  IIS.    •-III. 1.  Ill    Id-.ins   (ly 

:*  .^  l»riii!i.  ,iiiM  nir.r  .n-iiiijtKni.ii  -.tu'l.  m  i.i.iii> 

t\    I  ''  I"  Ill-Ill 


\     ■-.  iLilir-liil."   i«  .,T  !■   I  1  hi' lu'!,  !iiv|  ,1111  miiv 
N  uiiiN"!  .!»  >i  •!•  I 
\iii(.anl   ........... ........ 

\^-ric.'   I ;.; 

It     N  ili.iiiiil  ill  (.  n«r  stilili^nt  loins 

NiitiiU  I   iw  irl.  I  

.\lIIUIlll( 

.A  vt-riig. 
r,   (i|lnr  miiili'iil  l.iiiis  llirKiiKli  iii.KliliilHrtH; 

NuniU-r  .i»  n'l.l 

Attioijnl  

.\m-i.i^i  .... 


.').  hy  ].■.'.«  1 

7   h 

l.trjf,,  (W7 

111   4 

m  1 

»kj  7 

1.,  '..'.!'.  (10(1 

.AUskii 


2.  Ml) 
4 -"9.  3 

1,  va 

-Hi.'{.  1  ! 

1«I0  0  ' 

1(10.0 

4,523 


T'nitwl  States 


Alaska 


W     Oth.  I   illfiirili.itioll  iliii.scil  on  19.''.7    "i>«il,it;i;  l;iti'.vt 
;i\ailalili-,i 

Esliin;it.'.l  f\|»  ii'hluns  of  (■olli(;i'.'^  iiinl  mnviTMiii-.>; 

for  slii.iiiil  lii^'hir  cluciituiii  (in.vtujclioniil  ii/iil  rr- 

!;ili  li  i(i.>-t.-  oiil.v  .  |M  r  j«rs<in  in  tin-  ijopulalion  lH-24 

yfursofiigf 

4-'S.3  V  I'lTc.'iit  of  colli-pt'  :inil  uiiiv(r>jt.v  cmrciit  ii)coiric  "for 

1.  IIW  '        .sluiiciit  liik.'hrr  <<lu(Htiori  from  States  anil  local  gov- 

ITIinirlll.s 

St.ili'  iiiiil  liK'ul  fiimls  for  .>-tii<ii'nt  hiplicr  nlmalion: 

'liiial  curri'iit  aii'l  'aintul  fumis... 

Total  ciirr.nt  fumls  only 

(■iirrcnl  fuii.lv  [„.r  f;i[iitji 

<'i;rri'iit  fuii'l.s  its  [MTfcnt  of  pfrsonal  incornr.  . 

(iirrfni  fun. Is  (kt  [lorson  Ik  .'4  yi-ars  of  inri- 

Pin.  ht  of  collcpi-anc  versil.^  tola!  ixipulation 

Tot,il  !iifc;hcr  (■•iiiciition  fnroUrr.rnt  v.-rsu.s  i-ollitfc-apr 
IK.piilalion  -     .  ..    .   i«rccnt. 

Proinit.\  lavis  as  iM-rcont  of  iKTsonal  iiicoiiic 


1 1 1     \\i\\ic  jiiii.iir  .  ii|lf({».» 

Niiiijl«  r  of  ii,-i  iiiit  i..ii>    h*,! 
NnnifxT  of  iii»tiiiiimi«,  noji 

Kiirolliiii-iit  ■liKin-.  M-.|ii  f;,|i  iH(,).  .|.«»  not 
in.  111'!. ■  (iNmiI  j.viiirio  a.Mlllollal  MU.Iilll.s  in 
liTounai  .K  iiil.:iti..ii:i!.  a.liili  cliii  .itioii,  ami  ottuT 
I'riik'iallis 

1  "tal  •li-i.'r.-t    .M'lil  «I.l'I.|it>. 
Imrr  I.-..  i<\  .1  H».(i  |H  M-.  m    . 


2»7.  .SKfl 
»<*   r,7..M4 

J.M1 

1 1 '.,  4.M1 
%.'*>.  l.M.WJh 

t)4.;*«"j,  iKii 

r-'74 


m 


121 

».<'..,  HI.' 
H-.'7 

■> 

III  :t7'. 
MM. 


IKiiVISKiNS  or  .1.   1241 

I    .V\i-:.r  |.rov;raiii  of  I'lans  for  aoi.lrinic  faciliii.-s 

Fisiiil  year  \'ilC\2  aiit (.ori7.aIion 

ll  apiH.rlioiii-.|  on  h3..iis  of  total  liifrco  (To.'.jt  Pii- 
r.  lliiii'iit,  .Ma-ska  roul.l  Nirr.iw  ajiiirnximaloly. 
\   sjiiiiliir  anioiiiit   would   \w  iivailatilc  .inrini; 
.:■.'  ll  "f  tlif  4  >'ijc<-<i-.ljnp  yt.iar?  ..f  the  aft, 

II    Schol^rstiii.  ai'l,  .'>-ycar  i.roerain 

I  I'Ciil  year  1S*'.J 

.N'liti'U'r  ..f  si'tiolarshiim 

Aiiioiiiit. . .  

Fl.s.-;.)  year  IWW. 

lolal  stholarslilp.s  for  fiscal  years  196a-0B 

.Amount 


$147 

43.7 

$1,732,  COO,  000 

$l.l.f.7,  900,f»00 

$7.  .SO 

0,4 

$SI 

e 

3.7 


$300,  000.  000 


hSI   3 

$•.'.  tiOd,  000 

11.  700.  UK) 

$10.  Hi 

0.3 

$.W 


.Sola 


III 


4'-'>.  .1»' 

It..:. 


yi-ar  [.rofraiii  of  grant',  for  put. In   )iiiii..r 

I'.lll'l-'fS 

Fi"-;:!  >rar  I'.ri-.' 

1-1  .Irral  all'iiiiniit  aulhoriaftion    

Stale  mstcliinp  r.  'inircini'iit 

T..i:il  f.'r  j.ulilie  junior  r^ollege  ooiislruclioii 
A   •^iinil.ir  Miiiouiit  woul'l   !)<■  avsilaM.'  .luriiij; 
each  of  the  4  succetUing  years  of  the  act. 


2.1.  000 
$17,  ,V«,  000 

1K7,  ,100 

$i3i,.'Ao,  rxxi 


$.vi.  rxm,  ruMi 
•67,  'J»;2,  2>v^ 


$137,  tW2,  2SX 


».';«,  .T.>f. 


J.') 

♦  10.  .VK) 

in 

$77,  7(«l 


*J4.  W.ih 

»4y.  !»•,«; 

*74.  yM 


ALABAMA 


1 

r    n«neral  ennilliiM^iil  in  fur  in  at  ion 

A  Knri'liiiiiiit  "leFrec  <ti-<Iii.  fill  IW.l.  il««-s  n"t  in- 
elu'li'  .iliiio«t  1  niillioii  ail.litlonal  slu.l.iit.s  in 
fi-rnimaUxfiili  .li.iii.ll.  iiiluln-.lunillon,  unci 
ot  tier  proj'raiiis 

Total  (IriTie-iTe.Ilt  vtinlent.^,  1961       . 

liiin  M.sr  oviT  ly'id     l^Tcent 

l>t  tinii'  stuileiilv,  lt#-,i       

IlKTeas.-  ..\rr   It*i(l  IXTCPnt 

I'll. tilt  111  piiMic  Institiilioii.s,  f.ill  P«il 

■|..|  ll  siii,i,.i!(«    ..pern-nt- 

Isi   ti..,i    viii.|.i,t.« ill.. 

h     I'.'.j.  .  ti  .|  .  .ir..iliiii  III.  IW70 ■ 

II  Kiii.iiK  i:il  as-i-liii.i  til  stiiiients,  IM.'.it  f<1,  ailiiiin- 
I't.r.'.l  tlii..iu'li  ixillikn-s  ;iii,|  iiiii\erMtie.s.  (The 
iiisi:iuii,,ns  I.  phiiii.'  HI  the  sliiil.\  ha.l  more  lh;in 
'.'".  i»r(iiit  of  ill  .l.fri'eKTeiiU  stu.lenl.s  Of  Ihe  en- 
r.illin.  Ill  n  pr.si  lit.  .1,  i-eholiirshii.s  w.re  receive. 1 
t'V  H7  iHiciiil.  ;  alionil  didnse  .■-tinliiil  loan.s  dy 
<■  '•  l-riilit.  riij.l  .illi.  !  instiliin..|ial  slu.leiit  L.aiis 
I  >   !  .'.  |»rit  lit 

.\     Sell"!  irstii-  aw  ir^l.-i  Miri'iii:li  iiiviil.iti.iii.s 

N  iiiiiinf  ,j^.4r<li-<i 

\iii.'iiiit     „4 

Averace       I !...."].'.. !!!! 

H    N'ali.'iiiil  .le'eiise  stti.ieiit  loiuis: 

N  ihiiUt  awar.le.) 

\tii'.iiiit  .. 

\\eratre         __ 

('.  fill,  r  sii|i]i.]it  loans  llirough  m.stilution.s: 

N'lmiNr  a  wanted       

.Ani.iuiit  .  

.\v.T  It''    -- 


I'uiteU  States 


.■^.H^d.i'Ki 

7.  S 

1 .  (rjf,.  087 

10  4 

CO  4 

fi3  7 

f.,  y.i»,  OOO 


Alabama 


Unit«d  States 


47,  i«i7 

4-4  6 

13,  (Ml 

412  5 

74.7 

W,  (17.1 


III    I'uMic  jiuiior  eollrees 

,N*^^Til^..•r  ..f  institutions,  iwil 

N'i;iiiNt  of  in.siitiiti..ns,  ]9»'K) 

Knr..|Iinent  (deeree-rreilit,  fall  19f'il,  does  not 
inehi'ie  aV^.tit  2.V),000  additional  stu'lents  in 
tiriiiiiial-oecupattonal,  adult^•dlleatioIl,  aii.l 
oMi.'r  pr.  .(.'rani.si. 

TmI'iI  fli'LTee-eriniit  stiident.s 

InrT.as'' "ver  lytM)   .jwrei'iil 

I  K..\I«Il..NO    OK    S      1241 

1.   '-\i  ir  j.roeraiu  of  loaji.=  for  amileinic  facilities 
Fiscal  yi  ar  lt*62  aiithoriz.ation. 


2s7.  .IhW 

$9S.  I,'i7.  .144 

$341 

11.1,410 

$50,  I51,90K 

$434 

52.322 

$14,362,182 

$274 


3.1.12  : 

$7.'.,f.  2.KI    I 
.$239  \\ 

2,  ai3 

$7,Ki.  397 

$3«))5 

200 

$50,  S«6 

t2.14 


Jf  ap|x>rtioned  on  basis  of  total  degree-cre.lit  enroll- 
ment. .Matiama  could  borrow  approxiniately. 
A   .similar  aniount  would  be  available  diirinp 
each  of  the  4  succveding  years  of  the  act. 

II.  ."^cliolarship  aid,  .'.-year  propraiii 

Fi.scal  year  19»)2: 

-NumU'r  of  scbolarsliips 

Amount 

Fi.scal  vear  laOV 

Ti/tal  scbolarsliips  for  fi.scal  1963-^^ 

-\  mount 

III.  S-ye.'ir  program  of  (rrants  for  public  junior  colleees 

Fiscal  year  1962: 

Fe.leral  allotment  authorization. 

."^t aU'  matching  requirement 


Total  for  public  junior  ..xillege  construction 

A  similar  aniount  would  be  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 


3S1 

Sir 


i:^.  290 
If).  ,1 


$300.  000,  000 


Alabama 


N'.i'ic 


%:■>.. 


.  Iisl 


2.1,000 
$17,  .100,000 

187,500  i 
$131,250,000  I 


$50,000,000 
$87,062,288 


$137,  962, 288 


1-Csi,  ;«j() 

»2.  7-.'2, ;««) 


$1,  102.0.1.-, 
$1,4S0,  (150 


$2,072,  105 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


January  20 


ColUg*  Aeadrmic 


A$nxtaiu:e  Ad     Fnrt  Shr-i     CojAinwcd 

AV.l/.uS  V 


UotU^  .-^Uitot 


V. 


I.   i;.  nrral  cnrollincnt  InformalkM 

Ei.r    n;;ii'nt     'leifTf*  OT<xilt.  faD  ll^fil,  '!"♦■*  n^-'   m 
clii  !'•   niuKjst   A  million   ail^Utldnal   -itu  >'Uli   in 
tn  ii.iii  li 'KiTipatiuDal.      ahill  e-lu.-ali'in,      aiii 
othiT  pr  i-.Tnii:':* : 

'loi.il  iitrri'*' iT<>'!it -'fH'!- ut.~,  l'«il        

h;  T'^vi»-ovtT  lyfii) porcent.. 

m  tUat!SUKi«DtJ    If^l    

Iii.T'-a.s<>iiviT  ly<vi  ,  _.  !>.rrt--nt.. 

;',r'"-nt  in  ['iil>Iic  irLStitiitii.n.-i.  '.*'•:  ',  *  '■ 

I  ,ul-tui!''nUH pcrttait-. 

!•!  Mrii- stu  lent.'    _ do 

1'ri.'.  1  !(■  .    i.r    .;.'i;''n*,  ly70 


XriE'ioa 


3.  8bl.  23U 

7  8 

1,(K«.087 

10.4 

ao.4 

M.7 


IT  F  r nrn:!  L-'-'stim^'  to  ■■fU'lfiits,  I'Jft*  >*\  »■!";  n- 
Lst.T'-'l  riir'iUi{h  (-(J,!,  ees  ao<l  luiJTprsilJrt  1  tie 
iiLstitutiuiia  rvpAuiK  ui  tbe  .^la^ly  h.».l  :i:^r  '.,'  >.:> 
'JH  p. T'vnt  u(  -iJl  il«'Kri-o-<Te<ilt  <tfj>l<  rils.  t)f  V,.'- 
cnrolliM.  nt  ri-pr"s»'r!t.-l,  vholnrship*  vvrr  r.H-pivc.1 
^y  8  7  [MXTSMK,  nitiimMl  dr'i  nsf  -tu  !.  nt  l.'ii,^  '■. 
3  5  p'Tivrit.  <\i\>\  (j[ti<  r  .ii.-t.tuliQiiai  sliiii'iu  Io^ls 
by  l.b  pcroemj 

A.  -cbolarshlpa  »>'»r'l(-.l  '.yiruu/t.  Livt.tut^-i. 

Number  awirile<l -   

A  tiiomU - - - 

A  VBr»k[e 

B    N'atlonaJ  df fpu*'  studfrU  kwuii: 

Niiniber  awafile<i. . 

Amooat -- 

A vera/e     , 

C    Oihfr  Dtu'lent  loans  through  in.^lit  jtions- 

N  'initwr  awar'leJ 

V;ii«)iint.   . - - 

A  vers«B 

Ill    I'liMic  junior  t-ollegrs 


ax.  J38 

+  11.3 
10.081 
-fll.8 

»7  S 

66,737 


NiiU:!..  r  .)f  i'i>li*.utl.in<.  I<MI    .- 

.Sutut.T  ■)(  ui.sutiitluti.'i,  VM'A) 

Knr')llr!:.Tf.  ili  eror  <T''!i' .  f:i.l  l'"^!.  'l'^^^  nTt 
int'lU'le  itxnir  J.'id.Kl)  Jvl'iiilnti  il  stU'lenM  In 
urnanai-oei-nj'iiti'iiial.  i<lult  t'Uuaauii,  .ujil  other 
I>r'>i;r'im»J. 

lut.il  Attr'f  .Tf'lif  »iu'..  p.!- 

Indca*  over  ii«wi ..ptnmA.. 


$<«.  . '.:,  5+«  i 

I 

\ : ',  «,vi  I 

'J    t.*-.' 
S/74  I 


317 


IS'    OUi'T  'nfnrtratlon  ■'^'\at^  on  11*67  58  iUl:i,  inteit 

.     ..:..!:■ 

E^lm-.U-;  .  \:- r  !'t;r^  fil  r<>ll.-e.  s  and  unnrrsltlfS 
frir  -itM  '.■  '  t  '  I't  ■  r  r-.lii,Htl<in  '  inslr-K  tiorn.  :in'l  r*^ 
Ittli  vi  ......La  Ji..,   .  i"  r  p>  rs«ju  lij  tilt  poiHiUitioc  lS-34 

years  o(  a^ - -  -  - 

PiTWwt  o/  ro»l»ir  •nil  nnlvrfiitty  ctjrr^l  ln<>on»*  frw 
ftiuliiit  MKhtT  txlu<-auon   from   StaK-s  aiui   local 

IEOTfnimfnt-(  i»Ttriit. 

SUU-  mkI  UkW  lun<le  fcw  dtu^Mit  lii»{U»»  ^tlurMkm: 

Tot.'* I  tiirp  til    III' I  i-apiUll  fuii<ls     

TotuI  nirr»-iit  funds  only 

C'lirri'nt  fund*  pi-r  i  ..piUi    

Current  fun-is  aa  jx  ii  rut  of  p«'r»fi3l  Intnmp 

Ciirront  fumU  per  pr  r-  •'  i*  -i  v  ir-  •<    ir         — 
Pcrfvnt  f>f  cilli-pp-aif'-  v<m-    -  :   t  .    :■   ;    i     ■ 
Total  hliiher  f^luratmn  ii.  1  (TM"!i:''.:it  vT«ii.  ■-    i.ft>- 

act' I- i"il't'.'-;         .     -   -     p>Tvftit.. 

Pr<|>.i'i  vii  '  i>  ;«i-<'nt  of  pergonal  Inromr do 

Bal.st-u - 'lo.... 


I'dIImI  Mates 


»U7 

a; 

;  $1,  jt.7.«iw>  nno 
$7  :*j 

0  4 


19  fi 

.1   7 


Aru-oii  i 


'"Q 


J^ 


SI  2 


r«onsioNs  or  *    i^ti 

I.  S-yrutf  profr.ini  of )'  in«  '  r  v  i  Nvnf  (artlitif^ 

r:-r:i1  year  ly<V.:  aiith-.r,7  i-.,.' 

I:  .ip[j<irtloned  on    :    .    ■>  o(   IhIa.  ili-4:r»-«-  '  r>-<lit  fii 
ro'.lliient.  A' :•        1     iiiid  Ihii     )«  mj.pr.itiin  it.iy 
A   <illill:ir    i:'-     ;!.;    vk    ui.l    t'f   av»,:jI  .■     du.''n  j 


$.■»!.',  f«r  II*) 


eai-h  of  tlir  4 

II.  ikholar 

\i!.i»T  /  'A-bolarrhipa..... 


\<iu-.  ul  lt»  at  t. 
.1     ',  v.-H  p'-F'  .:■! 


70 

$    4    ;ni  A-n.iiii 

tUUl    i|  Klit-al  >.  ar  1  »'■ 

I  Tola!  «  IkjUiTnIj 

'I  A'n.iiin;      .      .- 

i:i 


4:is,; 


14.5 


S..'>40 

+  7.0 


tlU3 
U  0 

f.i'i    >■■!    I  Ml 

||ll.  ^«>l    i|l<l 

$1.1    '    i 

n  '. 

»»« 

10  .»•> 

2.^  K7 
4  :t 
.1   ) 


u.v\ 


ji-nr  program  "   crir.'-  ''■!  I'li'  "•  /n'or 

1    ..   v!  ■.  ■   vr  IOr> 

1-  .-1.  r  li   ill'il-^i'  n'  »  r   .OTr.ii..KiV\ 

State  in  .f'tn.:  ■    ,.•   ai'-nt 

Totii  [or  pM.  ir  -  lli^jjo  (>on«tnirtloTi \        U7.  9»>2 

A  5m  imr   :»;:    mn'    *    i.d   It'  aviiiUil'le  during  j 
eath  of  tlie  i  .u.m-;.;.i  >c.ir»  of  llie  atl. 


1'.^ 

Olio 

P-1 

$r 

'<<> 

'M' 

»;;- 

III 

IK7 

too 

1 

1  r 

Ji.d 

::f\ 

(HU 

»>vi7. 

.•lU 

M' 

nmi 

n«o 

J.U1 

»*"• 

W*2 

»K 

.■"■VV 

7  l.'i 

'.'t<    4.CJ 


AKK  VNiAS 


r    I 'fprnTi' p"ttII:!1C!iT  information 

A  Fur"  i;:i»-"t  W^\if:r'-'\.l.  f.iil  I*'!  difs  rot 
.ncliuJe  ii::-Li.it  a  i:u-;.ajii  J'!J;u>jJia.  tUiit^.L'  in 
tfTTTiin  il -o'-cup  ition  »!,      i'tuU-oliii  iitu^a,      and 

o'  'AT    prO.T  I'll-i 

i    it  ..    !.-iTt>e  rf'lit  -t  idrl.t^.  I*!! 

Inri>  nf  ovfT  IHHII pWKBt-  - 

l.st  tin  e  -tuiU-nU-t.  1'»<I       - 

Iir'-r»-t»  oTcr  )'■<•*>  r^r-^nt 

i  >'T''r-ui.  Ill  i>t|t>ll<-  ii!>l.l4lKin-.  'i;     p*^l 

1  :<t  i.  -tudcnts.  pci'i.l'Ut-. 

Isttinir  student-: do 

r.    rru.i-   t  •!  Liirolluifnt,  pen      

I!  I-  n  1-  •  1  i--'--l.st.«nce  to  ^fi:  !  -!»«,  '■<'■■•  >«i  vlmin- 
lsl»T«-d  ttirmuh  colVtT"  s  .md  un.v  rsitus  .  i'tie 
Instltiition.s  n  plyinn  In  t»f  «tudy  hail  tr-or  '.  xn 
«H  p«'rn  rit  of  ;,H  ilojjri'f  fpdil  -itiidrnH  of  \.'..e 
rnroUiii-nt  :■  pri-.s»'nt»'d.  v;tiolarsl,ips  wrrt>  r'T»Mvi»(i 
hT  S  7  tvriviif.  mUiuii.il  ilrfpn»  nndftn  Irmrw  by 
:i  i   [X  r'ini     iml  olhtT  Inst rTii? ion  il   «fo'lfnt  lonna 

A.  Sch   !  ir<»    p-i   ^  ^  r  !    1  throiigti  InstlttittiTts: 

.\  ijint>rr  awarUmi 

P       N  .•     "■  I.     l.-frn*    -It!!'!    1   t   .  )^1S.  , 

\.-n'<x  nifli'l        .  . 

A  mount  , 

\  V.  r  u;..      

C.  OV.    r  nn  I.  nt  lnfln«  t!iroiiKb  instltuUona: 

N'linrwT  rwirdi'l    

Aiiioinit , 

A»w«fe 

rir   >'ijWw  nn    rcollrgr* 

NiiniU'r  of  in^tH;rions,  I  ».l    

NlimN-r  of  inst.lulions,  1  «i«i       

F.rirolli'i-iil     !•  irr'-i -' r-ilit,  fall  liMl,  di-o'ii  not  In- 
r\t\Ae  ,i!>..i:t    i.V>,i»»>   i.l  llti'>i'xl  «liid.T.f<  n  t>Tm\- 
nal-««fupittK.nn:.  '»<hiit  •^lin'Htiori.  -trtd  '»ti»T  {Ttv  I 
Er«ms> 

Toti      '■•"•■^  rT>-<1ff  St  iiW-nt^    ' 

111'!'..-       •.    r  I'^'io p^r'^nt 


United  ?tat«s 

ArkAHsu 

3.!«1.230 

r,7it 

7  8 

-H».7 

1.028.0S7 

9,640 

ia4 

-f  24.1 

«>.4 

714 

(a.7 

-|  4 

e^aM.goo 

^^.  IrU 

.W    I 


I  I  S.  4.-<J 

iJa.  151.  UOH 

•434 

SI  t.  3«-J,  1» 


aai 

S17 


4-*.  ."4 
16. » 


» 

7  -■* 

-  ■    .    0 
4-14 

? 

1   411 

Ik -a 

ruito'l  states        Arkansas 


IV.  Other  Infcnnallon  ''bas^t  on  1».'7  "«  ! .'  i.  "..t/'st 
availahlej 

y~":-  ,'-\  .T'.  ■-  '  Ti;r..»  nf  rT.llr»»><  -^nd  univppiitif^ 
ftir  vt'i  if'it  h  s'ltr  pdiirntuin  itn«tnirllon»I  and  r»- 
1;,  r  1    -....i.^    :n.>  1.  in.r  |<rson  m  Ih*.-  (lOpulatiuD  Is  to 

J 4  %•■  '.r--  of  >te>-      ,-.----  

Ic-'vii  III  (i.Ihk*  and  uniycrsity  ciinrnt  income  (or 
>tii'l.iit    h.^hrr   e^ucatioo   (rum   Matea   and    local 

roTern.'o.-iitii ..percrnt- 

Sljtf  ml   O'  il  fund.N  !<ir  'tmlfiit  hlglMrr  rdui-ation: 

T't.ii    urniit  and  (Tiiital  fun.U       

T'lt  il   ■u:''-nt  fund.' only  

Tii"   -i;  '  I  lids  p«>r  rnpita  

Cu.'.'ii.l  I.inili  as  [uroTit  oi  i<'i>«  oal  uic»>fT>e 

l»Tnrnt   . 
Current  funds  per  (lerson  Is  !■      l  >r:ir«  of  «*:«■   ... 
Pwoent  o(  colkgi'-a^   v>  rsus  twliil  iMj^iuiiit.    '. 

f"  rpmt 
Total  hlirh<T  edu<^tl<)n  rnraUment  versus  c\j'..<  ^-  .^ 

p(>l>lllu(l>«l    .    -. ...       l<::il.: 

Prepurty  LiUacaft  pvrueut  of  pemrmnl  in.'tiuie  .     .i.> 
Bulea  tax.    ..do 

I    5->iv\i  procram  of  loan*  for  aca>l(  uiic  facilities 

Kisc-il  vr  ir  I"»i2  iiithorl/.Ttion  .      

U  apjiort  Mined  on  h.isis  of   totnl   dt-gr rr -rrrwltt  pn- 
rollvwnt,  Arkans-wcoiild  borrow  -iiiiin.x'n  .t^^y 


$1    7.1  J 
»1.  J«w 


.  iO 


Kone 


.^  siiailar  ixmoitnt  wauM  V  nv 
eiwb  of  ihf  4  ■  .      ■     'ig  >«ars  o'  ;'  ■       r 

II.  S  ■'  ud    ^y«ur  pi   ♦,"  >i 

•  ..rf-il  yptir  1  ■ 

NumNr        ~  r       .;>«     

Aiuount    ... ................... 

Fi»ml  yt'  ir  pJOft; 

Toi.il  <tr)ioUr«hti4  (or  fl<nl  IMS  « 

Amount  


..'ing 


»117 


43  7 

fim.  nr«i 
$-  v> 

0   4 


i  7 


IJ  13 

10  07 

■2  S 
3  0 


WKI.DIlt.   '"»■ 


»•:.  '  •;<. 


}i  r,  ■««'. i«iu 
IT-,  son 


k-.i 


Ill 


ti  i'-^  < 


III.  V>«a(  proprtim  of  Rmnt»  for  |iul4lr  Juninr 
colleflu 
Final  ytar  1MB: 

Ke«leral  iilliHiiiint  aiithoriuitiun 

State  matchini;  ^r^aire^>^••■•  

Tof:il  far  ptiblic  junior  ro'.--  ^r-^'r'r-rirm 
A  slmibir  amon-t    .-    ;il  i   "^    i-  v'l*''"  -It-i 

•nC-h  of  the    4  ^U       '  ■  )T  IT-    -'•    '"t     ir< 


$>Vi,il«li\(Wfl 

»7.'-, 

•       ir.wj.a8 

1, 1'j'J.  - 
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I  nit<d  .'^iiii«-.>. 


California 


!.  <lpnfral  i-nroriiii  rii  infoinmtion 

^  I  n"!!'..rli!  "lii.'i.'.-  n  dlt ,  fill  ll*f.| .  di/«-  nol 
;ni  ludf  .i!ii<i>i  ,1  million  ;ul(lilion:il  .sludrnl.s  in 
I.  rrnin  l;^H  I  upiif.on.il.  iwlull f<|iH;i!i()n.  and 
ol  liiT  prov'r.iin> 

ToPil  d,  -II .   I  full'  stiidi  rit-,  l!»,l 

III'  rr..^  (A  If  Wail  jHTCint 

Isl  liini    ^I'.iliiil.',  li»il.. 

Inri.i-   iiMi   \'»t)      p*T(Tn» 

ri-tun!  in  p;il  In   iii^ilii  iition-i.  full  Itft'.l 

Tot    I  sliidin's  [K'nrnt 

l-^t  tinir  ■•liidi  nt^  do... 

I'     l'i'..i' rti  .1  rn-i.!lni.  III.  l<(7ii      

I'  I:  iiiii,]  i-i-l.iiii-'  ;..  Miidiiit-:,  l'J.V.M'i<l.  iidinin 
1-1.  Md  itirooth  !■•  I|.i-.-  iind  linivcri-ilii-^  illic 
li.MiiiiJioM-  i.pl-.  in>.'  lo  ihr  >.tud.s  luid  nioir  than 
!>^  iMToiil  III  all  d-'Uiii'  cii'.ht  -mdi-nl.s.  Of  thr 
fnriilliiii  ni  n  pn-..  ipi  li,  schiiliirstnps  urn'  riccivr'd 
liy  >>  7  iHTCii.i,  n,ili'.n:il  d.'firiv.'  ■.tiidriit  lonn-^  ti\ 
;i  .'.   |«ron'.    ,ir!   oilii-i    iii-lilulion.il   -hi..iii|    |,.aii.-i 

t'\     1    '-    IxTI'  III    ) 


\     .->  hoi  ,r^)i.|,-  ,n  .ii,|..,:  1 '.roia'li  insiHijiKiiis 

.SiiinPii  .lu  mil'.:        .    _.      

Aniouiil  

A\ir:i(.'i- 
H      \.illon.il  d.  (.  iiK,.  viiid,  nl  liiari.>. 

-Nuinl.i  r  awiiid.-d 

.\niouii'    ... . 

.\\ir.n.-      1 ""'" 

<'    iillirr  siiidrni  loan-  throuuli  ill.^lilulion.^ 

N  ilinlx-r  ,iw  ardfd 

.\  miiunl . 

A  \i  r.tjfr     .. 


:i  wd.2ai 

7   K 

1  (r2fi.  (IS7 

Id  4 

4i(i  4 

Kl.  7 

fi, 't.Mi.  (IIKI 

V.o^. 


%:n\^ 


III     I'lililie  Junior  Colli^T- 

VuiiiIh  r  of  ln-iiiiii,.iii-,  n«,l 

.Siiinli.r  of  in«tiliHi(in-i.  li»<i 

Kiirollmrnl    oh-griVMT.-dil .   fall    lv«il,   do.'.*   not 
includi'  alioul  .'.'<!. (ll«liidditiiin,tl  .siudml,-  m  t4'rnii-   ' 
nal-iKcupalional.  adult  .due  aljoti,  and  othor  pro-   | 

'1  ol.il  di-nn 


»M 


■  lit  -liidi  iit- 


Iiii  I.  .i.-..  im  r  l'i«4l. 


I»r(i'iil 


2H7.  .•iK** 

l.'i7.  .M4 

S341 

11. S,  4.V) 

i.si.ynn 

M34 

.'..'.  31'-.' 
»274 


331 
317 


4.>.   .'•:*<l 

1»>..S 


I\".   other  iiiformiil ion  ilia.s.'d  on  1K57-^V' ilata, 
latest  availalili'^ 

E.'-ti  III, lied  cxiM'nditurcsof  follt*p(saiid  univirsitics  for 
stiidcm  hi^rlitr  iducation  (instructional  luid  rflut»-d 
(■osi.<  onlyi,  [K-r  iKT.son  in  the  iv^pul.ition,  is  to  24 

i'.i'.i,  .'i(),5   :  j        year.';  of  ape  ... 

+  11   f>    I   riTcciU  of  (•olli-co  and  university  curri'iit  uu-onii'  for 

l.^ii.  fi.%4   II       studint    hijihcr   education    from    Stulos   and    local 

+  14  3  !i       coMTnnii'nt.<  .      ...    .....      ...    jhto'IU 

I     .'^t  iti   and  local  funds  for  .student  hi^rlicr  pdunition: 

■-^'1  f'  ii  'lol:il  current  .iiiii  (-apital  fuiiii.s...    

W.  9  !j  'lol.i!  current  funds  only _. __ 

>'7(i.  1.S4   ;|  ("iirreTit  funds  [)er  capita 

<'iirreni  funds  as  jie.'-cvnt  of  [HT.sonal  income 

Current  funds  [x'l  in  rs^^in  IK  to  24  years  of  age 

rerci'iil  of  oilli'tii-  iL'e  \ersus  total  iKipulation.    . . 
Total  h:;;her  education  iiirollmenl  vcrsu.s  collepe-age 

IKipul.ilioii  .jxTivnt 

I'roinrtx   1  i\es  a,- (wi ,  i  nt  of  [lersoiial  income  do 

S;l.  -  t    \  ,io 

rKilVI~|ci\S    <iP    >      l.>41 

I     '•  >.  .11  pioi'rain  (if  )<iall.s  for  .na'ielliii,-  f.ii  ililie-; 

1  i-e::l  y.  ;fr  l'.*2  autlioriration 

Il    .i[i|>orticned    on    luisis    o(    total    decree-credit 
eiirollnieiif,  Calilornia  could  liorrow  approii- 

nialely .    

A   -similar  amount   would   i>e  available  (hiring 
1  II  b  of  the  4  succei'diiu'  ycar.s  of  the  aet. 

II.    .'^cholar'^liip  aid,  S-yi  ,ir  iiroprani 

Ki.^cal  >ear  1962: 

NuintxT  of  scholarships _ 

.\mouiit  _   .    

Fiscal  year  IWifi: 

Total  scholarships  for  fi.scal  1<«)3  (if. 

.Amount   .-  

III    .')  yi  ar  Iiroprani  of  pranls  for  puhlic  junior  (ollepe.'s 
Fiseil  year  l*.*i2 

Federal  alloiiiunt  !Uithori7.ation 

Slate  niatchiiip  i-e(iuircment 

.'4.'..  4x7    \  Total  for  public  junior  coUepp  con.structioii 

♦  13  t)  \   similar   amount   would   l>c  available  diiiinp 

e.n-li  of  the  4  siicevedinp  year?  of  the  act. 


I  J.  ■.i*(( 

t3^>^ 

7.21,1 

$.(.  M7.  1.'7 

J5.13 

2,  3.Sh 

$.Vi2.  «2<l 

$213 


62 

tJO 


United  States 

Califoni!.! 

»I47 

»!7ii 

43  7 

i.;<  1 

$1,732,600,0(10 
$1,267, 900, 0»KI 

$7.50 

0  4 

$81 

9 

$34(1,  7iio.ll<iri 

$2li7i,  4(KI.0<KI 

$1.T  17 

II  «i 

$147 

7    47 

19  6 

,j-    ',2 

(300,  000,  00(1 


25,000 
$17,500,000 

187,500 
$101,250,000 


$.'>n.  000, 00(1 

87,  t*fi2,  2?<X 
137.  y»>2.  2Sh 


I    4 

.(.  (I 


$37 


1,  H<(8 

$1,  :i2>.  ii(K,i 
14,237 

$9. 9(k5,  gou 


$;<,  34;t,  s,14 
ti,  ti'.W.  I*'* 

lo.  11)1.1,  'wrj 


COLOHA  1)1) 


United  .<tates 


Colorado 


UniUKl  SUite; 


(   ol. 


I     I  o  ne.  ,:  ,  iiMJIni. n!  infuimul  i..n 

A  Fill. •linn  n;  li  k-ni  .-n-lit ,  f.ill  IWil,  do«',<  not  in- 
iliidi  ilinost  .1  inilhoii  additional  students  in 
telIllin.il-iH-ell[.  ilioll  il,  n  lull -edlieat  ion,  am! 
other  propr  iin- 

Tot.ii  deKM'e-.  ri"lll  student--,  Pi»d 

liureas.'  over  IWKl  jH-n-ent 

I-t  mill    -.Indent'.,   IWfil 

Iiiereasi'  ovet   iy<iO  |i<-ic(  lit 

I'l  le.  nt  III  publii   institution.s,  fall  lyt'.I 

Total  stii'lent.'; i)en-<'nf 

l-l  tune -.tii.li'iit.s        ...:.. .     do 

M     Pr.".  .  i.-l  .  iir.iPnii  ii<,  P.j70 

II  Fin  iiKMl  a.-i'.i-t.iilee  t«.  -itudelits,  Iftlft  fio,  adminis- 
tin--l  throiiuli  eollei'e>  and  universitu";  (The  in- 
stitiili.in'i  replviiip  in  the  study  had  more  than  * 
(leriint  o'  all  .|i  t'lee  ei,  .|it  studcnis.  Of  the  en- 
riilliiieiit  ri  pr.M  nli-l,  .-•(  liol.arships  were  received  by 
•'7  inr.eiiv  iiilioiiil  lefeiisi.  -itU'lent  loiuis  by  3S 
li'i'inl.  an  I  ..(f.  :  iH-l  iiution.il  ..tiideiil  lo.in's  by 
1  '    |n I .  I  nt 

.\      .■^illi'l.ir    !lp-     i\(    ,!.|e.l    ■il.iUph    ill-llturion':' 

.\  U  11  I  1  N    ■       ,  \>     ;  I  .  1  .    .  I 

.^nii'iiii' 

A\'i  '►'  ..^!-l[-Jl.!Jl!!„. 

It.  .Vatc.n.il  ii.  !.  I1-.  -iiMeni  lo.ais: 

Niin.l«'    .»  i:dcd». 

.\n;oiin'  ,.i, 

\  \ .  r  II.'. 
C     1  .'  'il  r  -I  lid.  II'  io,,n-  I  l.MUuli  lll^tiliiliiins: 

,Nniiil«  •    iwa;did 

.\nii.iinl         I.. 

Ax'ii^.  .        .." '".."""""""' 

Ill     I'll'. Ill   junior  ( ullepe^ 

N  III  ■!■'  I  if  iii-I:luti  i|i>,  Hn.l 

.Niin.U  .■  of  in.-lilulions,  UKiO 

Fiirollmint  'depree  credit,  fall  IWil,  docs  not 
iiK  ludi  about  2.'i(i.(XHI  additional  students  in  lor- 
ininal-ix'cupation.il.  adult-rducation,  and  other 
protiaiiisi. 

1  "tal  depree  <-redit  .student.';- 

Inciiik-'*'  over  l*'iO  ((xrcentj 


3,«e.4|,230 

7.8 

I .  irju.  nfi7 

in  4 

fiO  4 

♦«  7 

(.,  'I,",'!,  (mo 


40.707 

+  4  .1 

13.400 

+  9  0 

80.0 

K4.  4 

'f.'  416 

IV.  Other  iiifofinition  (ha.s<'d  on  in,', 
available; 


.^>^  -lal.i.   latest 


2S7.  '>X'.> 
$•.1^.  1.S7,  M4 

$:t4i 

11.1,4.10 

$.vi,  r.i.9o>s 

$434 

.12.  322 

$I4,3<.2.  IS2 

r274 


331 

317 


458,296 
16.  .1 


1241 

c  .ideniic   fiuiljties 


4.>12 

$1.  -^".S.  \Ki2 

$2f.2 

1.501 

$7H0.  74.1 
$,120 

1H.1 
$41.(i4(i 

$225 


.1,687 

+  22.6 


Estiin.ae.i  ('xiKiidituros  of  colleges  an.l  universities 
for  slicleiit  hiphcr  education  .'instrui  tioiial  and  re- 
lated cost,s  only),  per  person  in  the  population  18-24 

years  of  ape  . ._ 

I'prccnt  of  collcpe  and  university  current  income  for 
student    hipher   ciiucation    from    Stales   aii'l    loeal 

poveriiinents ..|)er(vnt   . 

8late  aii'l  local  funds  for  student  hipher  e<lU(-.itioir 

Total  current  and  c-ipital  fun'ls     .    .    .    ..... 

Total  current  fimds  only,      

Current  funds  jht  capita 

Ciirri'iit  funds  as  [KTcent  of  ;)«TSonrtl  income 

Current  funds  i>er  pers<in  lH-24  years  of  ape.    

Percent  of  collcpc-ape  versus  total  population  iicrcent 
Tot.il  hipher  education  enrollment  versus  collcpc-ape 

[vipulalion    ....    .    .iXTcent.. 

I'roiX'rty  l  i.\es  a-^  jierient  of  jHTSonal  income        do    ... 
■•-^  ill  s  I  ;\  2  percent. 

)'K()\  isln.ss  (,y  s. 

I.  .'■  Near  projjram  of  loans  foi  : 

Fi.seal  year  iytJ2  authoritation 

If  apportioned    on    basis   ol    total    depree-(Tedit 
enrollnient,  Colorado  could  borrow  approxi- 

ni.itely. ._   ... 

\  similar  amount  would  be  available  lUirinp 
c.ii  h  of  the  4  succeedinp  years  of  the  act. 

II.  Scholarship  aid.  1-year  propram 

Fi.scal  ye.ir  19<12: 

NumlHT  of  .scholarships 

Amount     .     .- 

Fi.scal  yeiir  I'^V 

Total  scholarships  for  fi.scal  19(i3  tWl 

.\  mount 

III.  .1-year  propram  of  pranls  for  puhlic  junior 
colleges 
FLseal  year  1962; 

Federal  allotment  authorization 

Slate  matching  requirement 

Total  for  public  junior  college  construction 

A  similar  amount  would  be  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succeedinp  yeur"^  of  the  art. 


$147 


43.7 

$1,732,600,000 

$1,267,900,000 

$7.  .V) 

0  4 

181 

9 

19  fi 
3. 


$300. 000.  noo 


$1.19 


.-lO  4 

$21,!»(I0,  000 

$l'i.  700.000 

■Vlti.  29 

0.  .1 

$102 

8.00 

29  91 
4   s 


25,000 
$17,500,000 

187,500 
$131,250,000 


J-'i  MlJ.  JM 


234 

ill.:!.  NKi 

1.7.-4 
$1,227,800 


$50,000,000 
87,962,288 


137, 962, 288 


$4.16,  .197 
913.194 

Tll69^  7'd 
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rDNNF.criCVT 


January  29 


L'lil-.cil  States     I  ■ 


1.  General  CUT' ul:i:<r.i  intorniatttm 

A.  EnroJlment  (d«>?TP*-<T«>''.it.  r.i;'.  \'Ji'<\;  dr>p9  not  in- 

clude »lnif>st   H   niiltinn   »dilltion»J   utKlrnU  In 
teririnal/Kfiipntionil,      adult -fductvtion.      ni'l 
olhrr  [iroKrutiiti 
lu'.ii  (if«r»'»'-<-r>"!.'  ■!tiiiciit.-i.  :.<»'.; 

I,,,   r,.H    ,.    r.V.T     '.'J»*^      [^'fOl-nt, 

l.st    tl!      •      -U, -',*',     !'»>1 

lr.ro*.--.    AT     I'iii perecnt-- 

IVroMi'  ',';  ;>':'  !lf  :i:-'i"iM(m^.  (nil  IW-l 

'1 'itsi  ■rt'j'icnt.s                                     [.rn-nt.. 
Ls:  tiire  i'.'i'lt  nt- i>u   . . - 

B.  TrojocU'l  i-nr')li  ■  .  •;',  !'*:u 

U.  FuiiUld  kl  a*'.  •  ■■  '■''  ■  -tu.!.  iit<.  'r.lM-Ji,  .i.!:.in 
isfrre<l  ttiro!.-''!  >■,;. -■>-~  ^i  1  ii::..iT^ru-*  I!* 
ln.nitu!l'>n.s  rt-(),)  iii?  in  th.-  <tu.l  v  h  ».!  nmn-  t:  in  aH 
perppnt  of  all  df^roo-cre.lr  stijdf-fit-*  i ':  '  "  ■  '.'  'I- 
;i  ftit  r>'pr»-«>ntt"!.  «'fiii;.irs.',ii>s  \»ir<>  n'oivft  by 
s  "  ;<-rifnt,  NutiDiial  .l.-fc-ns*-  '■tu  li-ii:  ^^'ain  l>y  3  5 
;<-r  -fii'.  in' I  otl.cr  ui>titi.i;i'>n.i.  ^la  liiil  ;oaJij  by  1.6 


A.  Scthltr^iMi'  awarlc*!  ihroiigh  lii»atuliof)s: 

Niimtier  nwsrde"! ^ 

Aiuinmt 

B.  NaU'iniil  l4-fHri.«e  s'ti-'.fr'*  l'>«w: 

Niimttr  awardtii 

.\m-^i"t   _ 

A  v"'-,ij»"       

C.  Oil"-    'u  '■•■  t  l(>Hn?«  thro«|{b  InsUttUiuns: 

V    .ll'-T    iwiflfd     

A       x      ' 

A      ri','" 

!  i  I    TiiMip  junior  college* 

Nun,  -»T     '  n  •jtUii'li  lis,  t'K'l 

N'ln'.T    'fi"-"i"ri<>n!>,  I'ir'iO. 

r.i  r-  l.;;.-i  •     :'-.'r".--<Tf!it,  full  I  HW . '1' -<*  ii'i!  la- 
.l-;|p    I'l-  11!,   J'<'.  «»!    I'Mltli'tial  SHidi-fiLs  ill    U-rrnl- 

[i.i]-<'<iuiu»ii  :.al,  ailii!*  eductUion,  aiid  other  pro- 

liuil.  '..'.in*  cri'.iii  >tu<l(?nt3 

Ii:ir«ne  '.iv^r  li»>0 


a.a9i.23o 

7  8 

4 

C41    4 

e,   I   I  '«ii 


B6,310 
-+-8.8 

13  9<« 

t  jy  6 

39  2 

31   2 

WK.  718 


ri'.llo  1     latp^      ''i!nniT(lojt 


>  dula.  Latist 


2^7.  5» 

teA.lS7.944 

$341 

:■ '.  1-41  ' 

$50.  1  .1.   »*•■ 

tl4.  3<'>2.  183 
$274 


331 
317 


»i75 

1,252 
>U4.  SIS 

1.  vo 

MVi  fi.7 
{Jl.2 


N'-ine 
None 


10  s 


Vine 
.None 


IV.  Other  laJormaUoo  (baaett 
avallablej 

EstlmsUd  Mtmadttnm  or  oollefM  anJ  aal  vrrsldM  for 
studrnt  htftwpr  i^lurallon  flrmlrtictlniia]  and  rflaUxl 
cvsta  only\  l  er  |  pr*in  In  tli*  ( .ipulatlcn  IS  to  24 

jrears  of  age -- 

rerwnt  of  coll***-  and  university  current  Inrom*  Itor 
■tudent  higher  etlucailon  from  Stdtcs  and  local  gor- 

arnn:ont.<i -. 

Slatr  .in<l  local  fun<l»  for  sturtcnt  higher  c«iucaUaa. 

Total  current  i\n<l  c-apltal  funds 

Total  cOTPent  funds  only 

C'urrrnt  funds  |>er  i-ai'ita  

Curr'nl  fund*  as  tn-rcent  of  personal  Income. 

CtlT--     • 

Peri-ei; 

Total  f   . 

popt; 
Proper 
SalM  Ux... 


'."  to  :'4  yenrs  of 

.    •     .        L,il  I  ..;  uUtlun     

•  lOt  versus  college-age 

.  [)erceBt. . 

i-s  |)ercent  of  persooal  Income 


rKOTi.HioNa  or  >.  taai 

I.  5- year  program  of  loans  lor  academic  facllltiea 

Fiscal  ♦     lutlioritatlon  

If.  I  on  bn.<.?.  jI  ti'tal  decree  crwilt  earoll- 

;   'ir.    (.'ooneotk-ut    uuulU    borrow    appruxl- 

irfttcHr 

A  slmllBr  amount  would  be  arallable  during 
each  of  the  4  suctvcluig  yeori  of  the  art. 

II.  Scholanhl(i  aid,  5- year  progrmm 

Fiscal  year  19B: 

.Numtx-r  of  scholarshipe ...^_-— „ — 

Fiscal  year  HKKi: 

Total  ficholarshipe  tor  Sac*]  1903^^ 

Amount — 

III.  &-year  program  of  grants  (or  public  junior  roticfn 

Fiscal  year  I'tni: 

Fed.Tiil  ullotment  iiiithorizatioo 

SUtt«  matclung  reqinranicint —  


•147 

$212 

417 

.1  : 

r  so 

1'   4 

»11. 

71 11  n«l 

'Hi         III 

9 

V: 

24  (Ti 

.1  7 
S  0 

$.Tnn.  nno,  nno 


Total  for  public  Imilor  ootlege  .iiu-<lr'irlion 

A  stmlliu'  amount  wijuld  U-  availublc  during 
Mch  of  the  4  suooei>duig  years  of  the  act. 


$1,208,341 


$17.  jUII,I|UU 

».-Jl.JUO 

1  ^7.  .Y«   1 

$l.tl    J.Vi  H«) 

J! 

%.'•!>.  0(»V  (WO 
»7.  WtC  Mt 


1.17.  Mil  : 


VI  7.  St 

i.iav  "'!S 

1.  .Vj  M.J 


!  •  K I  \  \  \  I ; 


TTnltod  States 


A.  F.nr  -hnf!  :  l.-.-r.^c 'T-lit,  'i!'.  !'«'!  '  •■■<  "T-'f  in 
clil'irt  riliii^st  *  niiili'-n  -I'll  !i'i'  i;  \i  ^!ii  l.v  •>  ;ri 
terTnuutl-')0'ii|i<4ti'.r' il,  aduit-e'lui«Uua,  Aiid 
oth.»r  progrHiii- 

'l',Vi\    If.Ti-c  .-ri-il;*  -■•iidcn'J",  1*U 

!"iTe«>«'    \trlx4) j)eroenl.. 

1    .  r. ■!,-;»■     v^r  l'.*(i     {lerueiit.. 

I  .  r  1-f      u.  [■ubhr  II  -t:'ulioli.s,  f..i,  '  «  ! 

1    '    .^rii.l.'i.n       pereeat— 

'<•     irnc  s'li'l.-.Tt-t        do.. 

IS.   I'.-<  jei  ''  d  our  illnifiit,  lw7o. 


II.  Flnanrial  aasLitance  to  stii>l«'nt.s,  1  <.'.  <  •<..  *lniln- 
tsti'red  throuKii  rollegr"  .U'!  uu.v- i  i:t.i -.  Th.' 
Institutions  rfplvluc  in  :n.  •nil''.;  I  .-i  1  r:.Mro  i.jiu 
9H  fHTfrnt  <''  ill  'l.^Kn-c  crt-.la  stii  i.  i.i.^.  i.'  l...u 
enrollm.'nr  r'pr.  s.  nl.-.l.  '*<'tii.Ws;..p~  .i  rf  rftvived 
hy  H7  p<TiTtit,  n  itionul  drf.-ii.-ie  <tii.l.-nt  louiui  by 
3  5  percent,  itnd  Other  Uistitutiouul  student  loans 
by  10  ptrc»  nt  ) 

A     -.■*ir(nr^hips  awarded  tlirough  insti  tut  ions: 

.Number  awarded 

A  mount  .. . . 

\V'Tii;r       - 

]'.     ^.  jti"nd  'iffctis*-  student  loans: 

.Number  awarde<l.   ._.. . 

Amount — . - — 

.\  verape . 

C.  Other  student  loans  through  QutltuUflBS- 

.N'lmber  aw.vde<l 

.\  ri^oiiiu . 


1.  T.*"-,  i«7 
ia4 

eo  4 

617 

6h!>68iOU) 


III.  I'Mbik' 'unior eoUacM 


Number  of  tn^t-tnf'on*.  V"*l   ..  .    .    .  

Numlier  of  Iti'rt  tutions.  l'»Vi  

K--'l. ■■:•'■■      '..,.—.- r-,,   I  r,   Ml    l^r.i.   .l.iM  not 

1  .  ■   .•   :"j   ■«»    1  I  :  '.iin.il  ■itU'lents  in  t«r- 

u..)i  I  '»  .  i;;.  .;..ji..u,    I  .u.t  ."luration,   and   other 


'  -v" 


etT"*^  ' T*^!  t  ^Cil'l'Tit^    . -. 

uvr  1'>»J| 


-perc 


Delaware 


H  <«Q 

IJ  0 

2.4M 

4'    S 

V'    M 

71   > 

S,M» 

IV. 


Other  tntonnatton  (Ttned  cm  ns:  38  data,  latett 
atailable) 


Itr'!  .-^tatrs 


I>et'«»ir* 


Estlmate.l  exnendlture*  nl  n.'.:.  -i  -  j.  :  :;ni--itj«-s 
for  jtuilrnt  nl«her  e<luc«tjiiu  i.-l.  i.i  lu  n  ;  in-;  re 
lited  eo-<ts  only),  per  persoo  la  t'.c  poiuiUUun  IS  24 

year*  of  age  

Perren*.  o'  .-'.iVv.-  iiil  iiilver^lty  current  lim  ■:.<•  for 
stuilent    i' .(  IT    ■■:      .i;i)n    fruiu    Slut."         .    '■■    i 

f  '••"■■■ -i.t*.   -. 

-t   ■  «al  funds  fir '•     '      i       'ereilocallon' 

•.     'irrent  imd  o»[    ■  - 

'i  otal  lorrent  (imd«  only —     ,         

Current  f«nd»  ivr  capita 

Curtrnt    (ud<1s    as    pwcent    of    personal    In 

come    percent.. 

f  ,.„-...  ...  ..  .  ,.. ,  ..  .^  -_.,  ,,. ..-,  .,f  .,,p, 

Pen-er  •  ••.;.'.  ;i  iiercent. . 

T'li .:  ■•  .;  .1-    ,.-    vllere-acc 

:•  percent  . 

I:   ,-  wi  percent  of  persooil  income. .  ..do.. 

raoTisioMS  r>v  «.  itti 

I.  S-jremr  prognm  of  lowu  tor  arademk  (iM-tliilee 

Fiscal  rear  1«^  ant h«rl rat ln«i       

If  »I>lt>rtioi>«d  uii '  iMi  oft  .1  i;  :,  E'l-i-    n-dit  enroll- 
meal,  I>«'Uware  rotil.1  lH>rrin\  n|),  roxllmstely 
A  sitadar  a/nouiit  would  be  abatable  duritig 
f at  h  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  art. 

II.  S<dM>litr>hlp  aid.  -Vycar  program 

rii-  .il  \i-»r  \iSi: 

Nuiiit-**  of  scNiUrshlps „...^„.. 

Att'inf    .    ..._......................... 

Flsiw;        -  '  «v 

'1    ■  .        M.urshlps  ter  ftjral  19C3  06 

Amount .- 

III.  S  <.,<^r  rr'cram  of  grants  lc>r  pul  lie  Junior  ooUegM 

FUc.i;        .-•  1  «i-': 

l\     ;  ..  Liotment  aatbortnition 
State  matching  re<tuiretacnt 

Total  lor  public  junior  rollfcr  aaostmcOoa. 

.\  slisllar  amount  would  be  avalteMa  daring 
each  oft^  <  MX.eediiig  ye.iri  of  the  act. 


$147 


43  7 

ji  7X2.  *in.nrr 

t\  :!C7, 'nr. 'cn 

$7  rc 

0    4 

P" 


M  -■ 


19  • 
17 


$-JOI'.  l«JC.'-XjO 


J    ( 


'I  : 

4.1      III 

r  •-' 

r   : 
7  II 

JO  A8 
12 


%r.  .•ix>.oi« 


$«I21.  7ti3 


V, 
$.!•.    .Ml 


1962 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECX)RD  —  SENATE 

College  Academic  Astietance  Act — Fact  Sheet — Continued 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


United  StMes 


II    I 


I.  Oi  n-  nl  <  iiri'Ilnient  li-.fortiiatlon 

FriroUiTipiit  :ili  eri^-credlt,  fall  1061;  does  not 
Include  HliTio.st  a  liiillinii  addltkmal  students  In 
tl  rnuiirtl-iKfiipiiii'iniil,  adult-eduratlon,  and 
.  -'i.  r   prowTiin.'^  ■ 

mi  di  cric-cndlt  ftudcr.ts,  1961  

IiuTi-ase  (iv.r  Iftfln _r>eroeiit.. 

tune  stud.  nlP.  iSfil. 

Ii.ri ■.•!.*>  iiv.  r  l'.»0 |>ercent.. 

'  cnt  In  public  In.'-tauluins,  I.ii.  I'.njl. 

1  otal  students.. iK'^oent-. 

lst-tim<'  stiid.M,t< _._do 

j.-(  t.  d  .i.r' !:n.. nt,  1970     . 


I 
I-i 

r. 


II  FLnanrhi!  assl.-tunrv  t"  students,  19.'*«0,  admln- 
Lvtcrt-d  through  (^ilii-g.  s  and  uiuvi  rsitles.  (The 
liistltutlon.s  r>  idyiiiK  in  the  study  had  more  tJian  08 
I>«'r«"nl  of  all  act'n-c-fT'  lit  students.  O!  tli'  ciiroU- 
nient  rit>n'ai"nt4d,  w  luilarsliiiJS  vn  re  n-oived  by 
^.7  iHT'tuit,  iiatioii.ll  di  fensc  student  iouiis  by  3.5 
jiereent,  and  cith.  r  i:  ht  t'lt  .i:.  il  --tu-l'i.t  1  >aj.s  by 
1.6  percent.} 

.K.  .'^cbolftrshiiM  awarded  thr'  ':,■'■  it.  t.tu'i.n-: 

-N'um!>er  awarded ._ 

Amount _ 

A  verafre _..._ 

B.   N'.itii>nal  1)1  frii.vrf>  .'^ludent  I.rv-.m-: 

Nuintier  awiir  1 'd 

Amount .., 

A  veraire     _ 

C    Other  .''tudent  lyoans  through  in-lilutirns: 

Number  awarded 

Amount 

.^  ver.ige 

IIL  Public  junlir  cfillrres 

Number  of  ln.ntltulion«,  H*"d 

Number  of  tnsUtutioiLs,  rXiCi 

Enrollment  (de(jT-ee-.Tedit,  f,i!l  r.¥il,  di>e«  not 
Include  about  2.Vi.l)l>»i  additional  ftulents  in 
tarmlnal-oocupaLioD.il.  idull-educutlon,  and  other 
program.'  I . 

Total  d»trrce-cre.'.it  ^Itident?. 

Incxea-'M'  (ver  l>iil i..rci  tit. . 


3.801,230 

7.8 

1,  036, 087 

10  4 

00  4 
«3.  7 

6.  969, 000 


Dlatrlrt  of 
Columbia 


United  States 


46,895 

0  9 

7,  100 

3.8 

0  6 
12  3 

90,2^8 


2R7,5«t 

$08,157,544 

$341 

11.\45n 

$60,151,908 

$434 

,^2.  322 

$H.3fi2. 182 

$274 


331 
317 


456.206 
16.5 


l.,'i24 

$W3.  in  J 

$6<« 

1.028 

$591.  I'.ifi 

$o75 

Tib 

$9R.  M7 

$420 


None 
None 


None 
None 


IV.  Other  inforruation  fliased  on  1957-  5%  data,  latest 
availablej 

E,«tiniated  exnenditures  of  collcpes  and  universities 
for  student  Liehor  education  (instnictional  and  re- 
lated oost.<!  only;,  per  person    in    the    population 

l*-24  years  of  ape _ _ 

Perwnt  of  collcpe  and  university  mnrnt  inr-ome  for 
student  higher  education  from  States  and  local  gov- 
ern men  t' _ _ 

State  an-1  local  fun. Is  for  student  higher  education: 

'i'ot.d  current  and  capitiU  funds 

Total  current  funds  only. 

Current  fiind«  jkt  cai)ita __ 

Current  funds  us  [K-reent  nf  |x^rso!ial  income 

Current  fun^is  f.<r  [Rrson  18-24  years  of  age 

I'erceiit  "f  colle(re-;i?e  \ersiis  total  population 

Total  l:ig''er  educat.  in  enrollment  versus  cx)lleye-ape 

I>o[i:;l.,tion. _ percent-. 

I'r"[Kr;}-  tave-  ..s  jH  r.xiit  of  i>crsonal  ii.co;:ic -. 

I  Bi  I'lsio.VS   OF   S.    1241 
I.  5-year  ;>roL'r.i:ii  of  loans  for  acadenjic  facilities 

Fi.val  year  19o2  authorization 

If  aprK-irlioned  on  basis  of  total  df-rroe-credit  en- 
rollment, TMstrict  of  Columbia  could  borrow 

approximately. ___ 

.\  similar  amount  would  l*  a'-ailali'ie  during 

cai  !;  of  the  4  succe«jding  years  of  the  act. 

II.  Scholars!iip  aid,  5- year  program 

Fi-scal  year  lf>62: 

Numtier  of  scholarships 

.Amount. _. 

Fiscal  vear  19<Vi: 

Total  scho;.ir.>;iips  for  fiscal  ]9f>3-66 

Anioimt 

III.  '-year  program  of  grants  for  public  junior  colleres 

Fiscal  year  1062: 

Federal  allotment  authorizatioTi 

State  matching  requirement. 

Total  for  public  junior  college  construction 

A  similar  amount  would  be  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  year?  of  the  act. 


$147 


43.7 

$l,732,fl00,000 

$1,267,900,000 

$7.50 

0.4 

$81 

9 

19  6 
3.7 


$300,000,000 


25,000 

$17,500,000 

187,800 

$131,250,000 


$50, 000, 000 
87.9«2.288 


137,962,288 


FLORIDA 


United  States 


Florida 


United  States 


I.  Oencr:il  .-nriirment  Information 

A  Fnrollrnrnt  (  !e;-'ee-<Te  lit.  fall  Kf.l;  does  not  In- 
clude almost  a  n:i:iMii  additiontd  students  In 
terir.lnal-occup.itional,  aduit-educatioo,  and 
other  progmnis 

I  otal   lecr(><^-crei'.it  fludcnts,  1961 

Increase  (ner  1'.<<W perccDt- 

1st  time  student.',  1»M 

Increase  over  li*n pcrcrnt- 

rccpntln  public  Institutions,  fall  ll»«l 

Total  studen t ^. percen t . 

I'^t-tlroi'  student 5. (io... 

r     Tr-ji    t(  d  enrollr.icnt,  l.Co 

II  Fin.anMal  a-"Nfancr  to  stu-Vnts,  1959  60,  admln- 
[■itere-l  thrnuKh  CI, lieges  und  uiiivt-rsiUes.  (The 
In-^tltutiDtis  replying  ui  Uie  study  had  more  than 
i<H  jM TO  nt  of  ail  de?rec-<redit  studenLs.  Of  the 
1  nri'UiMi  nt  njiris.  nli  1.  sctii.l.irs'iips  «en'  reo'lved 
Iv  S7  iKTi-i'iit.  natinnil  del.  use  stu-lent  loans  by 
C  i»r'iiit.  ai.l  e;l.ir  iivsctiitinnal  student  loan-s 
I  >   I  'i  p.  ro  lit   - 

.\,   .■^.  li..'i''-bi[n  awarded  thr  lU,;!;  institutions: 

.N'umN  r  awar  li  d 

Aviount         , 

.\.er!iee     _ _ 

It    Natlornil  'lefense  itii'!.  nt  loaiis 

.NumUT  aw  arde-1     

.\ -vol lilt 

\crao'  ... 

C.   O'.'i'  •  «tii-lent  Inan-.  tbnuich  iii'-titutions 

Nii-ntier  awar.le-l      ,. 

A-i  -lunt 

A    1  rage 

III.   Public  junior  colie^ej 

NTr.'<'-r  ff  in«tltutinn<.  15>*'>1  

Niuiil,<'r  (if  institutions,  lUrtO 

Knrillment  (deim-o-credit,  full  IWil.  does  not 
Inilude  about  2.V1,(KX1  a<lditional  students  In 
t.rnilnal -occupational,  adult -education,  and  Other 
].rnfraras> 

Total  degree  err  lit  "fadent." 

Incn'aso  over  I960 iieroent. 


3.891.230 

7.8 

1,026,087 

10  4 

60.4 
63.7 

e,  959, 000 


2S7,.'>80 

$98,157,544 

$341 

11.1,4.50 

$50,151,908 

$434 

52,  322 

$14,362.  182 

$■274 


331 
317 


458,206 
16.5 


79,660 

8.9 

23,  ."iee 

19.1 

66.4 

71  0 

130,203 


IV.  Other  information  (Ijasfril  on  1957-58  data,  latest 
availablej 

Fstlmated  expenditures  of  collets  and  universities  for 
student  higher  education  (Instructional  and  related 
costs  only),  r«r  jierson  in  the  population  18-24  years 

of  age 

Percent  of  collefte  and  university  current  income  for 
student  higher  education  from  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments   

State  and  local  funds  for  student  higher  education: 

Total  current  and  capital  fonds... 

Total  current  funds  only 

Current  funds  per  capita 

Current  funds  as  percent  of  personal  income. 

Current  funds  jier  i>erson  18-24  years  of  age 

Percent  of  college-age  versus  total  population 

Total  higher  education  enrollment  versus  college-age 

population percent. . 

Proiierty  taxes  as  i>crcenl  of  iiersonal  income.. 

Salens  tax. i)eroent.. 


$1 


3,373 

639,  7,17 

$4»6 

2.262 

$798,911 

$353 

219 

$.^6,975 
r260 


24 
16 


21.237 
4-74  1 


IROi  l.siO.VS  OF  S.   1241 
I.  fi-year  program  of  loans  for  academic  faciliue^ 
Fiscal  vear  1962  authorization. 


If  apt  xirtioned  on  basis  of  total  de*ree<redit  enroU- 
inent,  Florida  could  borrow  appro.xiniately.-. 
\  similar  amount  would  be  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 

II.  Scholarship  aid,  C-ycar  program 

Fiscal  year  1962: 

-Number  of  scholarsliips 

,\  mount 

Fiscal  year  19rry. 

Total  scholarships  for  fiscal  1963-66 

-Amount 


$147 


43.7 

$1,732,600,000 

$1, 267, 000, 000 

$7.  CO 

0.4 

$81 

0 

19.6 
3.7 


$300,000,000 


25.000 
$17,500,000 

187,500 
$131,250,000 


III.  5-year  program  of  grants  for  public  junior  colleges 

Fiscal  year  1962: 

Federal  allotment  authorirjition 

State  matching  requirement 

Total  for  public  jimlor  college  construction 

A  similar  amotmt  would  be  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 


$50,000,000 
87,082,288 


137, 062, 288 


1089 


District  of 
Columlua 


$238 


C.  6 

$1 .  Sno,  OfX) 

|l,isO(l,0(JO 

$2.31 

0.1 

r22 


$3, 643,  788 


$55,300 

594 

$415,800 


$S9.164 
1 78.  328 


267,492 


Florida 


W 


55.6 

$37,  ,100, 000 

$27, 100, 000 

$6.56 

0.3 

$65 

7.20 

17.64 
3  2 
3.0 


$6, 180,  COl 


543 

$380,100 

4,074 
$2,  851.S00 


$1,205,416 
2,041.288 


8, 246,  704 


CVIII- 


-69 


!■■! 


i 
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ColUy  Arndf'>ur  .1  <xM/<ir(c<'     [rl      h'licl  Shitl      ('i)iifiiiiii    1 

OKOROIA 


Jayiuary  29 


I.  r!.'iirrul  enrollment  Information 

\  H:iir"iliin-'it  ili"erw-<T»><lit,  fall  1*11.  >{'>*•■*  v.i.t  in- 
'l'i<li>  iliiiost  ,1  nillllou  iulditloiitil  stiKifnts  in 
teriiiinal-fxi-uiirttlrjri.il.      a<lult-e<lu»uliuii,       iinj 

1   inl  ■IfKrw-'p'ilU  stuMent.-i.  l*il      

Itirre  i.->«'  invr  IWii) [■•rrt'nt 

:  >'  tinir  ^tU'W'iiM  1*11) 

hiiTi'ii.'!!- Dvrr  H*J<i  i<r'>'.' 

I'.in-iit  III  piif)l  (■  in.stilutioiis.  f.iU   VP'A 

r)t.il  Hluilfiit,'*.  -  [urc^'iit 

Nt  time  sfiiilfnt.'i    do 

B    I'roj»>rt.'.l  .■tirojIniiTit    I'^ri) 


L'nlteJ 


:  X 

Iv  4 

83.7 
fi,9»),000 


I!  h  .ii.ir.r;  I.  H.s.si.<l,iii(T  ti)  ^tihlrhf-.  ly.'^O  <'Ji.  I'liiil'! 
i.--lfr>''l  throuiih  cdIIiwi^  iii'l  uriv -'r^.Ci^  I  hi 
in.stiMtniri-i  rMpl> '.11'.'  'ti  thf  stmly  li  i<l  ih'T-'  !h  u 
SW  li.T'vn'  'if  I  I  ■l.'i'rif  <T>->li;  ^tijil.'iir-  i>'-hf.:-. 
rniljri.'j.r  repr'"*'!!!!''!.  -M-hiil  irslii!'-  \*irc  r''i-ti'..i| 
I  V  ■>  7  ;>«T'f'if ,  ii.itKin  il  (Iffrns*-  s|il'!r::r  |iiii.>  Is 
,t  ■    i-T'-ftif,    I'.-l   KlhtT   irivt!t'i(M<n  li   ^(11  Si.t   .■•iiL- 


A     -^liioLirAhnw   »i*  irili''l  thriMiirh  :n-Mu'i'  ti.s: 

NuiiiN'r  aw  AT  dud 

A.'iiinint . 

Aver  lift' 

}<     \  ilion.il   Iffrn^e  -itiidenf  1iihii<: 
\iuiif'<-r  I*  irdi'il 
.\  mount  

AVlT-liJi- 

('.  othiT  -itiident  li>an.s  UiruugU  iiulUuUuiu: 

Nil  in  fur  awiirdi'd 

Amount. 

\v'  r  ti;e 


in.  Public  junior  colIt-Kes 


Nllm^•■r  nl  institution.'*,  IWi!  

N  umt»T  of  in-stilut.ion.s.  l\0*K 

Knrollnient  di-tiref  cri'dit.  (all  1*1.  (lo*s  not 
m.-ludf  about  2.V),(X»I)  mldilioniil  ^tu.l.n"-  ;n  t-.  r 
ininiil-<iOfUt>atii)nal,  i<liiU-»<IU(-,iti  ii,  md  .itn-r 
j>ro»frmns  i 

Totiil  il<'(fTt'<»-<T>'(llt  ■itud>nt< 

Incrt-.kw- of  lyrti  perernt 


»>.^ 


:  ><» 
:  m 

$.M1 


$14    Mn2.  !«.' 
t374 


0«orKl» 


}1.»U 
3.5 

14.  .^7» 

7  0 

ff7  3 
«l,  1 


331 

317 


1  -  ."»> 
Ill  5 


1  ai3 

^   *  • 

1771 

t:a.  575 

333 

512 

H.»,  773 
373 


IV    Othor  tnformntJon  (h^arA  an  1«B?  "»  ^n^"*   latMt 
avaUabk-) 

K5tlrnati'<l  .'Xi»>iidiliiri--  .f  i-"lli-W' ■<  umI  iiiim-rilt  «■)( 
frir  stuil-'lit  hlKlxT  i-<l  !.-!' i-ri  ( iiiitruitloiml  mid 
fli'i-d  (Tmt.*  Dlilyi,  [■•■r  !»•'«. II  .;i  !!»■  |"i|'iikil  hin 
!■>  .'(  vi-ars  of  ilKP 
I'tTO-i.t  "f  tiiillfge  .md  iilii\>i-it  \  .!.:•■  I.!  iiMiii.i  liiT 
stud.' lit  tilifher  i-diuritlon  ff  :ii  -1  ii>--  ii  1  !■"  >  -■•'■- 
ernnu'iil.s  _  .  in-ni  iil 

State  tind  IocmI  fuiiil.<  for  5tud<-nl  hiitlM-r  cduaitutn 

Total  nirreiit  .md  uiidt.il  fumls     .        

TiitJtl  current  fumlt  only ..........„—...... 

Ciirrfiit  funds  ixTi-upllA   ,, .,, ..., ... 

Current  luiil-  i-  i«ti  •     I  ^  f  i«  i  ^-ii.il  iiniiini' 

Current  fun  l.^  ;.<  r  i^ix.n  In   .'4  \'  ir*  "f  ,<, 
Terivnt  of  iiollege-HKe  ver!tU!<  total  ;«|  uLii  ion    |«rit  •  t 
Total  hlflHT  etlucatkm  enrolliiniii   wr-u-    -i  llrw- ii|[>' 

(MilMibttlxn                                                                        ;«rif  nt 
Protwrty  Luxc.h  a.i  |irrwnt  of  [xi '■  n.il  inn  im-       '!o 
8*)m  uu <U> 


United  St»te)i 


Oeorv  l.i 


5.308 

-0  4 


rKovtaiONS  or  a.  i34i 

I.  5- year  procr«ili  of  kMUls  lor  •ai<lraitc  (iMiUllcs 

V  -    .!  \   .»r  lUfiJ  rtUtlioritation 

li    .;';.<irtiori<'d  on  t>tvy|s  o(  tot.i,  ilin'M.      •'■■'.:'  '■■\ 
i.il.nu'ii'   I  0-. .T .".  I  .1(11  Id  (»■'••■■»  .i4.|in.i.ni  Uf!y 
.\    >,  ■ '.     ir     v.i..  >i, !. !    »  '  >i. ,  I    \-      i\  li!  il.  1      111;  ,'nr 

,,iu:  ).  ii-  ' ■(  I !.•    ..  t 


$147 


«  7 
tl    7S-2.  (Wn. «» 

?i  iH7.  Mil.  oni 
$7  .V) 

n  4 

V  u 

3  7 


*7« 


tiw.  >«ii  III 
tir  sail  III 

$4    ^ 


lo  t: 


t.li>'.  «»V  iirifi 


aid    S-yfiif  iMov'i.iru 


II.  S. 

Fisca.  year  iwvj 

.N'uinlx'r  of  aihol  ir>li;(>s  . ........... 

AniiMiiit 

Piiral  year  lum 

Total  s<'lioUirshii«  (or  flacal  IStO^M 

.Amount 


III.  5- year  profrrani  of  irr«nt«  hir  puhlh-  Junior  rolkfM 

FUioil  year  IttK: 

KciJerai  allotment  luithoriuitloa „ 

Stat*  matchitiK  re'julrement 


Total  fur  [HiMir  junior  colW-in-  nnutrui  tion 
.A   miinlar   ain<Mint    would   I-     is  ,     if   .     ii.i 
rath  of  tlw  4  iuc<.-«<«iding  years  ol  iJie  n.  i. 


U  uf   MS 


■.',•;,  (««' 

va 

»17 

v«).  oori 

Us.. 

Vtt 

1»7.  .V» 

4 

IT. 

ti:n 

M\uau 

tu 

Hw: 

«i 

»,'.0.  Olio.  000 

tl 

:'4.'. 

Nt^ 

H7 

wu,a« 

1 

67h 

Tv> 

i.r.  yiu.  jMi 


2.V.'J    («■ 


K  '.'.    V  1  1 


I.   I  iencr  il  fnrolhnent  uifiHTiiation 

A.  Knrollrneiit  leirr''»'-(Tedit,  fall  H»H|  .!  »■.;  not  in- 
(  liide  iiJmiist  I  million  udditional  stiidmt-  in 
terriiiiial-iK'<-upali.)ii.il.  it<lult-tdu<-a(ioii,  and 
otl.'T  pri)Krafns 

I'ol  d  detfrfc-iTi-dit  -tudent-i,  lyjll        

Inert- i.>i»>  oser  19»in percent.. 

l-ttinie  nudents,  iy«l   

InfTea.-e  over  lyN)  i^-n-elit 

I'lT'fiil  III  put  he  lii.HtiIiitloii--i.  fall  r,#li 

I'ltal  -itudents        ptrctnt. 

Nt-time  studrid-     do 

B     ]■<  i)i-.t,..!  i'nroll-reiif.  PjT" 

II  Fiii.iii.'.ki  fvM  t  1.11' >■  t'l  -tu  I'll!.-,  I'.i'u  «'.  idm.n 
l'it«'r''d  tliroiit'ti  rolli'k;!  ■;  all'!  uni  vef-ilii'S  i  1  Iw 
institutinn-i  r'-plsiiii!   to   the  study   had   more  than 

(*«    [lemnt    of    ill    dejrr er-'ilit   studin'-      < 'f   thi- 

•■nrollment   r-'pn'st  llti  d.   'iehol.irships   vn-r.-  r''i'«';v.'d 
t>v  i"  |>eret'iif,   n.ilioiiil  d'-fen-ie  stud- i.'      'in-i   1  '.' 

.(    ■>     [UTr-rn'        III    I     lit  li'T     ,  lis!  1 1 1;  I  i  i -11  li     ^!  '1    !■   Il'     .'  '  ili 

hy  1  '.  jK'ri'i  11' 

\     .-^1  .^oi,lr^^  1 ;  -   I'A  ir'led  tliroiit''    1 1 ; ~ 1 1 1 ution.^: 

NumUr   isiarded    .    .. 

.\  'iioue  t 

\.\>Tiir  

H     \  if.oii.il  defeiis«>  -tiident  loaii.s; 

N  iiinU'r  a*arile<l  

\  mount . ......... . 

Asenite  . . -; .... 

r     (1t(:.  r  student  loari.s  t?ir0U(£^  in.^titutloM: 

Su'iiIkt  i»  irded  

.\;:.oiir,t        

A  s  ir  i«re 

1  H     I'ufihe  juri'or  rnlli'i-i-j 

Xiim^w'r  of  mst.iijtion.s.  I'lt'.I     

Nunitx'r  of  in-titutioti>,  l'»,4i     

K'lT'  llvjent  'leirre.' credit,  fall  I'Wl.  flfw^  not 
ii.ilii'!.  it-oii'  'i'^i.iXlli  idditional  stiidi'fi'-  -i  tet- 
iMii  1.  oeeup  aional,  adult  educatiL'ti.  aiid  ijtiier 
1  'otrr-ini.* 

I  otil  deirree-rredit  -fudeiit-      

Incre;v.st>  c)\  er  l'*<)  ;.<'re<'T!t 


United  Stfttcs 


I    s'l!     S*) 

7   S 

1    ir.f.  OH7 

1"  4 

rtii  4 

M.  7 

«,  'i.Sli.  000 


UawaU 


It. 007 
13.5 

3.24H 
30.8 

87  « 

7H.H 
30.  IHI 


$&x,  1.':    '-44 

$*«1 

333 

ra23o 

«218 

1I.V4.M) 

I'd.  ri  'i«w 

33 

S.M.  .-95 
13,383 

.12.  322 
$14,  >°iJ.  U3 

$V74 

331 
317 

None 
None 

4>   .-»■. 
p.    1 

None 
None 

V    , 

1  1    u.'i' '. '  r-ll  ]i  - 

III.- 

r  U'  ( loii.ii    ail  1 

t  'i«' 

l«iplll.ll  loll    IH 

Mf  ' 

1  III    :ii.i.ii:.'  lor 

.•-I 

il*  ■-    an  1     1»H  .11 

■  Pi.  .Ill 


I'    ik-e 

I'nl 


IV.  Other  lnlonn*tifla  (bMed  on  1957-50  lUta, 

bllllMtCd  UpaBdltures      !.,,\\,t:. 

tor  stwieat   Mahrr   eii    ii  on 
relate<l  costs  only).  p»-i  ;•  r  v  i,    n 
24  yean  of  aice 
I'erirnt  of  i-olleKe  and  uniser^il^ 
student    higtwr    edumllou    from 
rovernn.tii'* 
State  an. I   ....   il  fnn  Is  for  stud.'iii   ' 

I'ot.il  '  urri  I.'.    .11  !  '-tpit  il  fiin.i...    

Total  I  iirri  Ti  '  in     ■     i     .  ............... 

Current  fun  :«  ;<  •      ip  i  i  

Current  fund.t  >»[«■'   >  ni    il  i<  •  ^n  il  in  i  ni- 
Current  fun<l.s  li'r  i»  i^   n  : »  .1     I   i;-..'   i^-i' 
I'envnt  of  tT»llere-age  ^ersll.^  tot.il  |«ipul.itloti 
Total  lii<{fier  educiilion  enrolliiieni  versu.s  iiiii«c 

pi>pul»luin   ]-' 

I'ro|wrty  tmes  ti  percent  of  personal  Inconn 

r»OviwoNS  cr   -     111 

I.  5-yew  profram  of  loan.s  for  .u  .ilemlc  furilltira 

FLscal  ypiir  19fi2  authoriiatlon 

If  aplxirtloned  on  l>a.sls  of  toi.i      liKr.i    .  r.  .pi  .  n 
rollnu'lit,  Hawaii  could  iMiri.s*  appro  »iiint<ly 
A   similar  aiiKiunt  would   l>e  uvuilatde  dunn|t 
eat-h  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  tile  a<'t 

II.  Scholarship  aid,  .Vye.ir  progrnm 

Fiscal  yertr  iwr.' 

.NuiiiIht  of  iu-liolarahips 

.Atnourit     . 

Flacal  year  IWM: 

Total  scholarship*  (or  flaeal  IWS-06 

Amount     ........... 


UulUd  StMea 


tl. 
tl. 


1147 


4.1   7 

73'.',  mm.  nno 
■.ti7,  wx).  onn 

$7    .HI 

II  4 

»»l 

W 

IW  « 
3  7 


$3)11). mm  md 


Uawoll 


%■' 


$4     'III    III! 

(.'i  r4ii  iiai 
V     4s 


III    5- year  progruni  of  grants  for  public  junior .  <>ll.'iri.< 

Fi.sciil  year  Itfm 

Ketleral  allotment  iiuttiorization 

State  matchlnK  re<juirement   

Total  for  pulilic  jun.r  .  ollekre  ronstriietioii 
A  siniilai  amount   w..iil.l   h.     i\  iii.d  !.    'luring; 
each  of  the  4  »u<  <  •  ■    l.ntf  >>  irs  ..f  1 1,,   m  t. 


i'>.  ono 
$17,  .'on,  000 

1S7..100 

$i.ii.j.V).oor) 


$.10,  000.  000 
137,Wia.  2»« 


$yo-,  •«'■' 


ine 

$T'',  .H"' 


K17 

I'-l 

mm 

rsi 

OiW 

417 

'^~ 

6.V.I,  M.' 
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United  Statee 


II 


I.  General  enroIljiMnt  Informatioo 

I'nroUment  (degree-OTedlt.  fall  1961;  doej  not 
inelude  almost  a  million  additional  student*  in 
lerminal-oorupatkinal.  adalt-«ducatkin,  and 
other  [■■o^rrama): 

Total  de(n<ie-crp<lit  stadents,  1961 

Increase  over  1900 percent. 

l.st  time  student*.  1941 

Intraaae  over  1900 .percent.. 

I'ereent  in  public  Institutlooa.  fall  1961' 

Total  student* percent.. 

Ist^tlme  ttudRnti _do 

Project  cnn>Un»ent,  1970 


3,801.230 

7.8 

1.026.087 

13.4 

93.4 
617 

6,  9S9, 000 


Idaho 


II  Financial  aaiistance  to  studenU.  IflWMJn,  admln- 
Lstered  throucti  coUeces  and  uniTersitie*.  (The 
Institutions  replying  in  the  study  had  more  than 
9N  percent  of  all  deRree-oredlt  student*.  Of  tiie 
ennillment  represente<l,  scholarship*  were  reoeive<i 
by  8.7  [lercent,  national  defense  student  loans  by 
3  5  percent,  and  other  lii.stitutional  student  loan*  by 
1.6  i>erociit.) 

A    Scholarship*  awarded  through  Institutions: 

Number  awarded 

Amount 

Averaae 

B    National  defense  student  k«ns: 

.Number  awarded 

Amount. 

rage 

;uaent 
.N  u  m  ber  a  warded . 
Amount. 
Average. 


Avei 

Other  student  laarui  ttiruugh  Institutions 


12,413 

7.5 

4,533 

7.5 

7a  7 

73.1 
22.408 


in.  Public  Junior  colleprs 


NuiiiN'r  of  ia.st.tutlon.s,  U<61 

Nuiul»"r  of  institulioas,  li*6() ...     

Enrollment  ( degree -crw lit.  fall  1961.  doc*  not 
iBciude  about  330,m)0  addition.il  student*  In 
t*mikiia)-ooeu|NilH>f)al.  »<luit  oluaition,  und  other 
proems). 

'I  otal  deffny  (Tedit  students. 

Inerc,iae  over  lyOi) percent.. 


287.  58D 

$98, 157,  544 

$341 

11.^450 

$50, 151, 908 

$434 

52,822 

$14,362,182 

$274 


331 
317 


458.208 
16l5 


1,120 

$207,154 

$185 

487 

$182,277 

$374 

141 

$19,300 

$137 


2.888 

+14.7 


IV.  Other  Information  (based  on  1957-58  data,  latest 
available) 

Estimated  expenditures  of  oollepe*  and  unirerslties 
for  student  higher  education  (instructional  and  re- 
lated costs  only),  per  person  In  the  population  18  to 

24  years  of  age 

Pwoent  of  college  and  imiverslty  current  Income  for 
student  higher  education  from  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments  percent.. 

State  and  local  funds  for  student  higher  education: 

Total  current  and  capital  fimds 

Total  current  funds  only 

Current  funds  per  capita 

Current  funds  as  percent  of  personal  income 

percent-- 

Currcnt  funds  per  person  18  to  24  years  of  age 

Percent  of  collepe  ape  verstis  total  population. percent-. 
Total  higher  education  enrollment  versus  ooUege-age 

population ..percent-- 

Property  taxes  as  percent  of  per»nal  income.percent. 

rROviaioNS  or  s.  1241 
I.  5-year  program  of  loans  for  academic  facilities 

Fiscal  year  1962  authoriiation 

If  apportioned  on  tMuis  of  total  degree-credit  en- 
rollment, Idaho  could  borrow  approximately. 
A  similar  amount  would  be  available  during 
each  of  the  4  suooeedlng  years  of  the  act. 

II.  S<dM>larsbip  aid,  5-year  program 
Fiscal  year  1962: 

Number  of  scholarships.. 

Amount 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

Total  scholarships  iat  fiscal  1963-66 

Amount 


United  States 


Idaho 


III.  5- year  program  of  grants  (or  public  Junior  colleges 

Fiscal  year  1962: 

Federal  allotment  authorizattoB 

State  matching  requirement . 


Total  tor  public  junior  college  construction 

A  similar  amount  would  be  available  dtirlng 
each  of  the  4  aucoeeding  yean  of  the  act. 


$147 


43.7 

$1,732,600,000 

$1,367,000,000 

$7.  SO 

a4 

181 
S 

IS.  6 

3.7 


$300,000,000 


$138 


67.1 
$7,400,000 

$8,aoo,ooo 

$10.27 

ae 

$113 

10.39 

1.1.22 
4.8 


25,000 
$17,SOO,000 

187,500 
$131,280,900 


$90,000,000 
87,M3,38R 


137,962,388 


$964,425 


116 
$81,200 

873 
$610,400 


$263,722 
414,760 


678,482 


ILLINOIS 


United  States 


I.  O. 


r.niil  lulormatlon 


n 


Fiirolhnplit  ideRnv--.  rrdlt,  f.dl  19«"d  does  not  in- 
clude alInl>^t  a  niUlmn  additioftal  students  in 
torniinal-oceupational,  adult-education,  and 
ot  her  programs . 

Total  derre-rredit  stadents,  1961 

IntTcase  over  19fiO percent.. 

l.st-titne  students,  1961 

Increaee  over  l^eo.  jieroent.. 

I'ereent  In  pul'lie  Institutions,  fall  1961: 

Total  students percent.. 

1st -time  student* do 

Pfojevted  enroUment,  1970 


II.  Finanelal  iMLs-tanee  to  students,  19S(M<0,  adminl*- 
U'red  through  colleges  and  unirrrsilies.  (The  In- 
stituttorLs  replying  in  the  study  had  more  than  96 
pen-ent  of  til  degree-credit  student*.  Of  the  enroU- 
inrnt  reprasented,  scholarships  were  received  by 
><  7  [lereent,  national  defense  student  loan*  by  3.5 
jiori-ent,  and  othcT  institutional  student  loans  by 
If.  percent) 

A.  .'^ehiliu-stUpf  awarded  through  institutions: 

.Number  a  war  tied _ 

Amount 

.^verage ..    

n.  National  (lefejvse  student  loans: 

-Numtjer  awarded 

.\  mount 

.\voragp.  _ _ 

C    otlier  student  loans  tlirough  In.stltuUoDS: 

.N  um  ber  a warde<J 

\  mount.. _ 

.Average. _.. 


3,891,230 

7.8 

1,026,087 

10.4 

00.4 

63.7 

^»S9,000 


Illinois 


IIL  Public  Junior  coUf^cs 

N'iiinl>cr  of  institutions,  19C1 _ 

-NumlMT  of  in.stltutions,  1960 

Knrollnicnt  (degree  credit,  fall  1961,  does  not 
liieluie  sliout  250,000  ftdiiitional  students  in  ter- 
minal occupational,  adult-eduoation,  and  other 
Kop-ams). 

'1  otal  dffree  credit  students... 

Increase  over  1900 peroent.. 


287,589 

$98,  157,  544 

$341 

115.450 

$50^151.908 

$434 

52  322 
$14,  3^  182 

$274 


331 
317 


216,  577 

8.3 

56,297 

15.3 

51.8 

61  6 

388,799 


United  States 


458,296 
16.5 


la,  810 

$5, 147,  854 

$jeo 

5,  077 

$2,  430.  .17.1 

$477 

4.090 

$777.  418 

$190 


14 
13 


38.077 
4-24.3 


IV.  Other  information  (based  on  1957-58  data)  Qatest 
available) 

Estimated  expenditures  of  ooUe^res  and  universities 
for  student  higher  education  (instructional  and 
related  costs  only),  per  p>erson  in  the  population 

lis  to  24  years  of  age 

Percent  of  college  and  university  current  Income  for 
student   higher  education   from   States  and   local 

government* percent.. 

Slate  and  local  ftmils  for  student  higher  education: 

Total  ciuTent  and  capital  funds 

Total  current  funds  only.. 

Current  funds  per  capita 

Current  funds  as  percent  of  personal  Income 

Percent.. 
age 

Percent  of  oollege-ape  versus  total  population 

Total  higlier  education  enrollment  versus  college-age 

population percent.. 

Property  laics  as  pcrcxjnt  of  personal  income. ..do 

Sales  tax _ ...do 

FRO'ISIO.S'S   OF   S.   1241 

I.  5-:car  program  of  loans  for  academic  facilities 

Fiscal  year  1962  authorization 

If  apportioned  on  basis  of  total   degree-credit  en- 
rollment, Illinois  could  borrow  approximately. 
A  similar  amount  would  t>e  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act, 

II.  Scholarship  aid,  5-ycar  program 

Fiscal  year  1962: 

Numlier  of  scholarships 

Amount 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

Total  scholarships  for  fiscal  1963-66 

Amount-. 


$147 


43.7 

$1,732,600,000 

$1,267,000,000 

$7,50 

a4 

$81 
0.0 

19.6 
3.7 


minois 


III.  5-ycar  program  of  grants  for  public  junior  colleges 

Fiscal  year  1962: 

Federal  allotment  authoriiaUon. 

State  matching  reijuirement 


Total  for  public  junior  collepe  construction 

A  similar  amount  would  be  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 


$300,000,000 


25,000 
$17,500,000 

187,500 
$131,250,000 


$50,000,000 
87,962,288 


137,062,5 


$173 


42.0 

$105,  400, 000 

$78,000,000 

$8.08 

0.3 

$94 

8.01 

21.40 
3.8 

2.4 


$16,828,249 


1,332 
$932,400 

9.996 
$6. 997, 200 


$2,201,526 
4,403,052 


6,604,578 


/ 


\ 


!' 
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Cnll-ilf   .\r<iil><i>ir   A  -t^i^t'incf   Art      Furl  Shr.t      < 'oiif  in  M' I 

I.N  1)1  AN  \ 


January  29 


rnltol  ~f.it^^  Iii'M:in<» 


I.   f'teiiiTil  .>?ir>jllriifiU  liiforinaUon 

A,    Knr'4!rin>Mt     ili'urpp-crmlit.   fall  1*".1 ,   ^>»•^*  ni.t   \n 
(hull"   'ilniiKt  -i    rriillloii   Mlc1ttlon.il   ^tudJ-uK   iti 

t.T!Ilin.ll  (X'CUl'ttflOtl  ll.  ri<llllt-<vlll<1ltl'in.  .lll'l 

i)lfi»"-  prour  mm 

liitil  ilj-cr <Tr<llt  «tiiilriit«.  l'#U 

IncrtiuM' over  l'#'4)    ihto-tiI 

l«ttim«'  «liul«'Tit'«.  iMttl 

IruTi«»r  over  IWH) ixTi.iii 

r.TCTiit  in  iniMic  l'i»tltiitl<mii.  hll  UMl 

ToUl   »tll<l«^t|l  iMTil  tit 

l»t-llm<-  atiKlmtii .„ ......do.... 

H     ('riiit-iii-'l  <-nr(>llin<tii.  IV70.  ....................... 

II  Klouru-lal  •Mlal.iiuv  to  •tiiiUlltii,  IVAV  <t<l,  4.ltiili> 
l«U^»<l  thr<'iu(h  n>ll<^<>fi  fttiil  urilwraltlr*  I'I'tio 
ln«tltutb>rui  nrlyl"*  '"  t^i*  «i»«Jr  hit-l  tju/r*  lhi»n 
Wl  l<tfmut  i>(  nil  it#<r»«r  <T»<llt  itlMl'rila  l>f  llir  fD 
rDllriMnt  r«"t>fr»tili'il,  u-tv>l»r»tUtf  wrrr  rwrivi-.l 
hy  •.?  |i«Yn-nt,  nalloniil  i|r(t>riMi  (tiblfnt  Umti*  hy 
4  .)  lirrivMt,  «fi<l  (illWT  In>tl(i|ll4)tiitl  Kii'liMii  |i'iii> 
t'Y   I  t  l<IT<»tlt 

A     *i'h)i\m*h\im  .t«t.tfi|<'<l  throiiiili  iri>i  if  iii  i"ii- 

Niimt*r  4»  ir>|i-'l  .    . 

Arnoont  .... ............. 

AvirtMr** 

H     S.aumal  'ii-lrniw  «tiiilfiit  Uxtiiii 

NumtuT  awiuili'il .. 

Amount 

.Avem**- , 

C    Othrr  itii(lt>nt  UMmn  through  mmitullxiiii: 

Nunih«>r  a worilM.,... ............... ......... 

Amount  .    ............. . ..... 

AviTigl'  .  .......... 


:  « 
1  irjr'i  IK? 

ID    4 

«>,  4 

f  Jl  7 


III    Public  junior  colleges 


NiinititT  i>(  institutions.  19ftt   

NumU-r  of  ln.stltutloiM,  1m«)  . 

Knrollment  «le(tre*-cre<lit,  fall  ly»'>l.  ili«>  not  in- 
cluil«  afxiut  2iO.()00  iwlilltlonal  ttu'lfiil-  in  t'-riri- 
niU-occniputloiial,  a<liilt-e<lii<-utinii.  ml  nt^tr 
programs  i. 

Total  ileer«'-ore<!lt  ■•tiideiits 

IruTfiw  o\er  ly»"ii  |j»rt>MiI 


IV.  o 


'••    i';nn    'mv,..;..!!  l'^.^7  ,'>*  il.klii, 
.  .1.-'   IV  ii!  i;  i> 


F>iiniii..|    .•t|»-ii.!i!iiri-     itl  i-ollftt"""   ini'I    uiii\  rrMlir* 
(i.r    «lih|iiit     hl^liir    i"l  II- it  Inn     .  ;iMlnii  t'oniii    lUl'l 
n  !  ((•"I    ni>il<   nii'v        |i«r    |«-i<'ii    mi    i'h'    |>i>|iul<tti<>n 
la'.    ."M  IH   :4  >•■  i/'i    if   urr 

II    Jl         I'lTii-nt   ii'  rolifvi     triij   iiriMiT-ils    iiirniit   initinic  for 
.fi    HI)  •tii4>-nl    lilituT    r<lii>  .11  ion    (ri'in    -(.ili"    ^ixl     !<«-.»l 

I.  3  ifiiv  iTiitrnTil «  ii«Ti'<ril 

ll    Mt  111'   ifil  Uh   ii  fiiii'l"  <••'  «liiilrii!   hikh.r  Mhii-nluin 
g|   3     I  I  <>l  ll  Mirniit    ui't  <  ii|i|t.il  (\in.|« 

'n  n  I    .1  ll  .  'irri'iii  (iin^N  nnU 

|«t  'r.f.  I'lrr,  (ii  fnn.|«  inr  iiiini.i 

<'iirri-ni      fiin'l»      'M>      (••rmii      i.(      («-fwin  il      in 
nrtii  |»ri-rTll 

llirrilil    fniila    |ar    latairtl    I*    14    irnit  i>(   iicr 

I'l  r<  I  ril  III  riill>v   w  v>r«ii>  t^>l4l  |ii)|>tilii(uin 

■|ii(.»l   lil^lur  I  ■lui  uC.irti  iTirolliliml    trrtiui  (Killrfi-  agr 

|a>|iiil,ii  .m  (irrrt-nt 

rrii|i«-il)   In..    !•  [af   I  ii(  lif  |a-rM>tril  Irii  otiu-         ilo 


l'nlt««l  8bkt««   I       Imlliin.t 


I 


I  KmV  laiMsa  or   •     \1*\ 
>'  II   i  fi'vr  ii'i  '>(  loiiii*  (iir  .uM'li mil    f:ui.ii.i 


I*" 

I.'.: 

■j»«l 
\44 

»^t 

in 

l.M 

MM 

IM 

V. 

t>2 

.  I-'J 
tl'74 

I!  7 

I.  -.'. 


4.>.  296 
16.  A 


1   4> 

I    '**  ill  I 

»4<°>.'< 

1    M'l 

%.*':  4«: 


AI8 

+36.0 


Kix  I     >>  >r    H«iJ  .iiillKir u  iiiiiri 

If    l|'|'>f  tli'llfl   on   IjliJiU  III    I'll  ll     ilijfTil -<Ti''llt    >-ii 
rullJiu-nt,  Iintluna  (iiillil  Uirrnvi  .t{i|'ni(lm:il<-l)r 
\    tliiilLir    4rii>iiiii(    wiHiM    !•'    ivullnhli'    >li]rltiK 
•  U  ll  ilf  tin-  *  <u»«'-<"liiij  yi-nf  if  llw  Ml 

II     S4'ti<iliu<lil)i    111,  '  )i.ii  iiriiKtJin 

KiM  ...  >.Mr  IW: 

N  ijiiil.t-r  ii(  »«  IkjUusIuI'* . 

AmiKinl 

Ki.%;il  >rnr  1«»* 

'Iiit,il  vholiiriliii-  'if  t^.t«-Hl  fv*  »W» 

.Aninuni  . 


1147 


liTXi.  Aon.ono 

II  M7,  am,  am 

r  DO 

•  4 

•Ml 

» 

l«  A 
4  7 


Ml).  (M),  ((» 


III.  5-yritr  |iri«r  i 

Ki*.;i;  \r.ir  I*''.' 

[■■■■liri^  tiKoliiM'tit  .iiii  ImrU.itiiiii 
,-'  ll.'  ii.ilrliir.g  II  liiiir'nii'iil 


^r  kill.'-  fiif  I  iT'iii   ,iiiiiiir  m 111 VI- 


I  lilal  fur  ;  u'    h     u.Mnr  i>'1!<'K'-  'ini-triulK'n 
A    -^niiliu   iiiiiiiiiiit    wiitilil   U'   >i% 'til.ililr   iliirltig 
e  K  h  iif  IfH-  4  s»tf<-i-«'-llliit  >tMr'<  of  lllr  .14  t. 


ifi.no) 

tl7.  .HI).  000 

1«7.  .wo 
I131.2SO.  OOU 


(Ml.  000.  000 

if7,9ei.am 


<IM 


4>'.   n 

|4u.  mn  laii 

t»M.  VII  laii 

Ml  '.'1 

II  < 


Si   X 
I    1 


IS7. 9fa.  2m 


fM    l«l     K'l 


Ml 

UTti,  TtW 

M. '.::«.  VI) 


11.367,  Sh.1 

i,  ata.  rr2 

4.  UOn,  \V, 


IOWA 


I    Oi'inr-il  i-nriilliiittit  iiiforiiiAlion 

A.  Kiirnlliii'-iit  'li'ifri'*'  iTf<lit.  fall  1*11  -Iik.'-  iini  .1, 
i-lui|i>  aJrnost  \  niillmn  iiMiti<intil  sriilrriL-*  111 
terminal 'K-JTjpiil  mni»l.  a<lult  tilucHtmri.  ui  I 
other  proKrani.-^' 

Total  il»'Kr<'«'  creilit  -itii'l'nt.i,  l>*;i 

InfTi-a.-**' ov  i-r  IWitl ["-rii-tr 

l<f  tinu'  ftU'tt-nLs.  ly»il 

Imrea.'se  ovit  IWO   [»ri'«'ii: 

r'Tct'iitin  putilicin.^titutinn;.  full  l'».l 

liifAl  stU'lents  [n'rifiit 

Isf  rime  sfU'li'm-* do 

B     I'r  ijfcti  ■]  fnrollnienr,  N70 


Unii'-I  -t.^' 


Ii.Vk   I 


II  Kin.ini-ial  ■i,<sivtHiic»-  tn  <IU'li-nt,-<,  ly.'i*» '^),  A.lrjiin 
iMtertil  throiiKh  Millijti-s  aji.|  iinn  i-riitn-s  I  h<' 
hi.ititiitmris  r'-pl\in(j  in  the  -tiiilv  had  niori'  than  W 
[wriTiit  of  <ll  -ici:ri'»>  cn'ilir  stiiileiits  '  >f  rh>-  ••nmll 
meiit  ri-prr,senti'i|,  ^chnlHTxIiips  wn'  r>'i'«'ivi''!  hv 
S.7  i).-ri>>iu.  naiimi.il  ilrfi-n-u'  -.•tu-li'tif  liniii-  f>\  l  '. 
[KTi-ent.  Hii'l  nthiT  iri-Mliiliniinl  jiuI.ti'  Ihmik  hv 
1  ll  |»-r  ii-nr 

I     I  ii-n>-r  ll  •■iirnllini-iit  infnrrn  I'l'Ti 

A     -;i-liiilHrslii[K  I-.* -ipli'il  ilirniiKh  in.suiiiri.iiis; 

N  iiiiif»T  *.»  iri|i'i| 

Aiii'iiin!  _    __      _ 

\  V'THi.'!'  ..        

s  iiHuiiil  i|i-fi  [^.i-  ^rij,it:iit  loans: 

\iitiiti«T  iv*  irli'il . 

A  nil  Mi;- 1.  '...""'."'. 

^MTHL'V  

I      I  i;.'i.-r  stuilfiit  loans  ihr-i'ii;:;  ;■l.^ii'.^^lon3: 

Siiiiilur  iH  ir'li'il    

ViiH'iiMr 


1 1 1     I'liMii-  .'liiiiiir  i-<i|li-iri-s 

N  'jMi  (.rr    ■:  iiisiii  iiiinii.x.  l'»il     

NiiinN-r    ■(  .ii^litiif iiin.s,  \\»\ti 

Kiiri-iirni-rit     ili'trri'i-cri-'lir,    full    l-Xil,     1.^-^    riot 
ini-|ii.lr     lUiiu     j.'m.iaai     i|.|i!:,.iMl     •.ui'li-n-i     in 
••■riuiiial  "ii-ii|..it.i.n..il,  .i.liilt  .'ilumi  1.  .n.  ,n.-l     1  h.-r   1 
i  r    t'r  tin.^ 

1  .1  ll    l,-i;r.-..  ,riv||t  students 

InorcHse  •  ivpr  I  *H)  .V.V.V.Vper«w t 


VI I    J30 

81,154 

7  8 

fl  « 

i.t.  iwc 

17.  tvlJ 

11).  4 

7  0 

«»  4 

49  H 

«;i7 

V>  7 

t'.'),  Ill) 

111,414 

$).•>  1 


.»ll 


Il^.  4.V1 

».^<i,  IM    Hl»< 
«434 

'..'.  :w-2 

$H   MVJ    |HJ 

*:^74 


»l 

.417 


4.V).  7» 
1«  5 


«.aoe 

-'    lii.  963 

J    inn 

:    .'•!,  I.V) 

iMXi 

<U1 

iliWi,  W2 
W47 


in 


a,  772 

+  17.7 


IV    Oth^r  lnft>nnmtton  'hi»^l  rw  I'»i7    iHiUt*, 

late.'^T    IV  .itl.il  le  1 

^    '  ■•    it.   ',   r\[.r.  !,T  .ri-    '.(   iiillt-vi—    III'!    iiniver-itifs 
f"r     sill  I.  lit      fll»''l-r     ."lillMtl.lM        :M.-.truclloriAl     iunl 
ri  I  ii<'<l    i-iist.'i   iiiiU    .    i«'r   i^T-Mi!:    :n    It.r    p<i|xil.tli(in 
Is  .'4  \  1-  ir-i  -if  *»■!' 
I'iTi'»-iit  'if  I'olU'irr    iii'l  iiir;M-rs;lv   nirriTil  iiuotni'  for 
•<tu>li'iit    hlirder    e>lin  iiiiiii    frmii    .~t.it<->    lunl    local 
k'i'%  iTi)  trirrifs 
.-;  ill     ml  liN  .11  fiiii'!~  f'T  sfii  Irii!  Miir'iiT  i-<luriilmn 
I  lit  I,  i-iirriTil    in  1  r  i|-lt  il  fiiint.i 

I  ut.il  cnrnTil  fiiii'ls  only . . ... 

("iim-nt  funds  i«t  c^ipda   ... 

•  'iirreiit  fiiii'N  L«  [»Tivnt  of  rn-rvina!  Iricijmf     ... 
I  'urri-iit  fun  Is  i«-r  inTs.m  is  J4  >i'.ip.  of  n^r 
I'lTivnt  iif  i-olk'k'r  .it!i-  vi-r-iijs  inijil  |ki|hiI  ilinri 
'lot.il  hiirln-r  iHluratlon  i-iirullnn'iii  vi-rsun  itilWt!i-  mir 
jMipiil.itiiiii  iirifiil    . 

Trofierty  t.iJes  iis  fierrrnt  of  |n  r-^  n  il  im  nn  . 
Sak-s  tx\  . .  |>  Ml  lit   . 

PROVISIONS  I  ir  -     i  .11 

I.  5-ycar  pronram  of  111  III- li'i   n-iiiiMi  ii.i;,iii. 

Fiscal  year  l'»ij  iiutyinrirnr '..n 

If  ,ipi~irtiiiiii-'l  un   I..I-I.  .if  i.ii.i;    li-k-ii-i    1  ri-'hr  in 
rollriM  n'    I-  -.i  i '■.  'li.l  Iht •  nu   ,i|iprii\mi;if»'ly 
.A    sliiiil  ir     i;n"iii  r    ».u.'!    I.,-     1  v  ,ii!.il  .Ir    'luiir:^; 
ejM'h  o(  tin-  4  -ui-we.  1 1 1 1  -   -.  I  1  -    :  '  1.1    u  t 


I'nlli-d  .'^Uti-s 


1147 


U  7 

tl.  73!2.  (WO.  000 

$1.  3«7.  IMI.OOn 

|7  90 

0  4 

0 

1«  « 

1  7 


t.l<ll,  il.lV  IIW) 


In»  S 


$'j<j.  vai.  laii 

^■2'^.  iVai.  fill 

$10  2V 

II  I' 

tr.". 

»    17 
4  8 

i  0 


•iKuiii 


II    Seholiirstiii    .:  : 

Ki-H-al  >rar  I*i2: 

N'iii!il,<>r  of  scliulmhlps . 

K  mi'iii- .... 

Kis«-ii  w-  ir  I  *i«: 

Total  s<'lialors)itps  for  fluml  yr>ar  I9il3-W. 

Amount  .    


HI  .Vyw»r  program  ofRTunU  tor  puhlir  junior  colkftrs 

Fisoil  year  1962 

Federal  allot nient  aiithori7Ation.  

State  mutrliiiii;  ri  'iUin  ii.  nr 


Total  for  puMi'   junior  ii.ll.  lt  iiiii-trui  tmn 
-A   tUmilar  amount   woiil'l    l..-    iv.iil.il  ,.    'lunru- 
ench  of  the  4  sun-ecHn/  ),rnr<  of  tin-  :ut. 


i^.  nnfi 
$17   'lOU.  ooci 

1K7.  .VX) 

»i.ii.  ro.  otxi 


|.V),  IMH).  0(XI 
H7,  *ii  2Wi 

ia7,  wii  a*  I 


440 

«.tl  t,  «iai 

t,  Mi' 


IW*.'.  iTs 
1.  74-1  •'-•1 

■J,  7  4.',  1'.'.' 


1962 
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I    (lenentl  enrnlliDCDt  Informstion 

Fiirollment  ulegree-crKllt,  (all  1901;  dOM  not  In- 
rliide  almcNit  a  million  additional  student!  In 
terminal-ooniiiatlonal,  adult-education,  and 
otlwr  programm 

I  otal  de(in-e-<Tp<llt  student*,  1901 

I niTeane  oyer  1 9«) percent. 

Ut  imie  iliident*.  1901 

Inrrraar  ovrr  I9III)       .   .paromt. 

Icrcvnt  In  puhlir  InAltutloni,  (all  1901: 

ToIaI  ntudenta. .. [lefoent 

lat-tline  ituilrnlii do 

I'lD^eU'ii  rnrollrnent.  IW^ 


II  Kinanelal  aMldanw  to  ftudenU,  19M-40,  admlD- 
ut«re<l  ihrvtigh  <wllegM  and  unlTunlllM.  (The  In- 
atitutlons  rcnlvlng  in  the  ftudy  ImmI  nu>rt  than  90 
(Mirnrnt  of  all  degme-rredlt  itudenl!.  Of  the  enroll- 
inenl  r*praaanl4»<1,  (cholarahli*  were  received  by  1.7 
paroent.  national  defanue  itudent  loanf  hy  3.6  pcr- 
ornt,  and  other  tiutllutlonal  (ttident  loans  by  1,0 
pereent  ) 

A    ik'lioUnliIpe  awarded  through  Instltutloiu: 

N'uml«r  ttwardd .     .   ..       

Amotuit       

AveruM 

})    National  oefense  student  loan*; 

N'um iter  awarded         

Amount 


UnitwlStetM 


S,  891, 230 

7.8 

l,090,at7 

ia4 

00.4 

01.7 

0, 9A0, 000 


A  verage  . . 

Otlier  student  loann  through  Institutions: 


Number  awardeil. 

Amount 

Aventge 


III    Tubllr  Junior  (ullegM 

Number  of  Institutions.  1061 

Number  of  Institutions,  I960 

Enrollment  (degrF«-rT«dlt,  fall  1961,  does  not 
include  about  2AO,000  additional  students  in 
termtnal-oocupational,  a<]ult-e<iucation,  and  other 
procrams). 

Total  degree-cnwltt  students 

Increase  over  I9*i0 percent.. 


387,  MP 

108. 167.  644 

•Ml 

116.460 
160,161,908 


83,823 

$14,  302, 183 

1274 


S31 
317 


468,206 
10.6 


60,148 

7.9 

10,087 

13.6 

80.6 

74.3 

101,114 


$1 


6.000 
l)»4.  464 
tl98 

1.901 

1064.207 

$487 

2.310 

$807,801 

$172 


14 
14 


6,043 
+  18.7 


IV.  Other  information  (based  on  1067-68  d*ta, 
latest  aTaUable) 

Estimated  expenditures  of  ooUegea  and  unlvertitle* 
for  student  higher  education  (Intbuctlonal  and 
relatMl  ooeta  only),  per  penon  In  the  population  18 

to  34  years  of  ace... 

Percent  of  ootlege  and  unlvenlty  current  income  tor 
ftudent  higher  education  from   fltatea  and   local 

foremments    pproent.. 

State  and  local  funds  (or  student  higher  education: 

Total  currmt  and  capital  funds    

Total  ciinrnt  funds  only       

Current  funds  p«r  capita. 

Currmt  funds  as  p"rewnt  of  personal  income 

IKTOrnl  . 
Current  funds  jx-r  (x-rson  18  to  34  years  of  afe    . . . 

Percent  of  college  age  vitsus  total  population 

Total  higher  education  enrollment  versus  collcfEC'age 

population percent.. 

Property  lax-s  as  p<Tcent  of  personal  income... do 

KaU-i  tai do 

ntovLsioNs  or  n.  ]U\ 

I.  .^-year  program  of  loans  for  acad«mU'  facilities 

Fiscal  year  1902  authorization 

If  ai>i)ortioned  on  l>asU  of  total  degree-credit  en- 
rollment, Kansas  oould  borrow  apinvzlmately. 
A  similar  amount  would  be  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 

II.  Scholarship  aid,  6-year  program 

Fiscal  year  1062: 

.N  um  ber  of  scholanibi  pa 

Amount 

Fiscal  year  1906: 

Total  scholarships  for  fiscal  1963-^. 

Amoimt 

III.  6- year  program  of  grants  for  public  junior  colleges 

Fiscal  year  1962: 

Federal  allotment  authorization 

State  matching  requirement 

Total  for  public  junior  college  construction 

A  similar  amount  would  be  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 


United  StfttM 


$147 


a.  7 

$1,712,800,000 
$1,307,000,000 

rao 

0.4 

•81 

0 

10. 0 

$.7 


Kansas 


$300,000,000 


25,000 
$17,500,000 

187,600 
$131,280,000 


$60,000,000 
87,002,288 


137,062,288 


$173 


67.3 

127,800,000 

133,000,000 

$11.17 

0  0 
$130 
8.16 

96  37 

6  0 

2  00 


$4,362,760 


328 
$220,000 

2,400 
$1,722,000 


$067,576 
1,202,817 


1,870,302 


KENTUCKY 


« 


I.  (ieneral  eiinillment  information 

Knrollment  (decree  rredlt.  fall  1961;  does  not  In- 
clude almost  a  million  additional  students  tn 
terminal-occupational,  adult-education,  and 
other  programs >. 

Total  degree-credit  students,  1961 

Increase  over  1960 percent.. 

Ist-tlme  students,  1961 

Increase  over  lOBO percent.. 

Percent  in  public  institutions,  fall  1961: 

Total  stud  en  Is percent.. 

Ist-Ume  students do 

rri.jected  enrollment,  1970 


II  Financial  a.«iaunt  U)  stiidcnts.  1969-00,  admlnis- 
ioTfii  through  c*)llege«i  and  uni\^rsitle«.  (The  In- 
stitutions replying  in  the  study  had  more  than  96 
Iiercent  of  all  deRree-credit  students.  Of  the  en- 
pillmont  represented,  scholarships  were  received  by 
H  7  i>ercent  National  defense  .student  loans  by  3.6 
l>ercent.  and  other  institutional  student  loans  by 
1  fi  (lercenii 

.A    .>^(liolarships  awarde<l  Ihniugh  institutions: 

NumbiBr  awarded 

Amount..     

.A  vemge    

H    National  Hefen.se  student  loans: 

Number  awanle<l.    

.Amount  . _ 

.A  veraee 

C    Other  stuncnt  loans  through  Institutions: 

N  um  ber  awarded   

Amount. .  

Average 


Ill    I'uhlic  jiuilor  college!* 

Nunilier  of  institutions.  1961 

Nimitie.r  of  Institutions,  1960 

Enrollment  (deftreo-credit.  tall  1961,  does  not 
iiirlude  about  260,000  additional  students  In  t«r- 
minal-occupational,  adult-education,  and  other 
prosrams). 

Total  dogree-crodlt  students. 

Increase  over  1960 percent.. 


United  States 


3,391,230 

7.8 

1,020,087 

10.4 

Oa4 

03.7 

6,969,000 


287,589 

$08, 157,  544 

$341 

115.460 

$60, 151,  we 

$434 

52.322 

$14, 362. 182 

$274 


331 
317 


468,200 

16.  S 


Kentucky 


61.784 

8.3 

14,583 

11.7 

65.3 

63  8 

92,833 


4.109 

$1,005,813 

$267 

2,055 

r44,O40 

$360 

389 

$102, 104 

$282 


631 

+ia9 


United  SUtes 


rv.  Other  information  (based  on  1957-58  data,  latest 
available) 

Estimated  expenditures  of  colleges  and  universities 
for  student  higher  education  (instructional  and 
related  costs  only),  per  person  in  the  population 

18  to  24  years  of  age 

Percent  of  college  and  tiniversity  current  income  for 
students  higher  ediication  from  States  and  local 

governments 

State  and  local  fimds  (or  student  higher  education: 

Total  ctirrent  and  capital  funds 

Total  current  funds  only 

Current  fimds  per  capita 

Current  fiuds  as  percent  of  personal  Income 

Current  fimds  per  person  18  to  24,  years  of  age 

Percent  of  college  age  versus  total  popiilation 

Total  higher  education  enrollment  versus  college-age 

population  percent.. 

Property  taxes  as  [percent  of  personal  income 


I. 


PROVISIONS  Of  8.   1241 

5- year  program  of  loans  for  academic  facilities 

Fiscal  year  1962  authorization 

If  apportioned  on  basis  of  total  degree-OTcdit  en- 
rollment, Kentucky  could  borrow  approxi- 
mately  

.A  similar,  amount  would  be  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 

II.  Scholarship  aid,  5-year  program 

Fiscal  year  1962: 

Number  of  scholarships 

Amount 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

Total  scholarships  for  fiscal  1963^ 

Amount 


III.  5-year  program  of  grants  for  public  junior  colleges 

Fiscal  year  1962: 

Federal  allotment  authorization 

State  matching  requirement 


Total  for  public  Junior  college  construction 

A  similar  amount  would  be  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 


$147 


43.7 

$1,732,600,000 

$1,267,900,000 

$7.60 

0.4 

$81 

9 

10.6 
3.7 


$300,000,000 


25,000 
$17,60aOOO 

187,600 
$131,280,000 


$60,000,000 
87,962,388 


137,962,288 


Kentucky 


$86 


38.0 

$21, 100, 000 

$12,000,000 

$3.08 

0.3 

$42 

10.74 

12.07 
2  9 


$4,023,668 


468 
$320,600 

3  434 

$2,  403!  800 


$096,694 
l,3Oig00 


2, 301,  494 


[I 


II 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

ColUift  AcncUvUe  AtriHanct  Aet-Faci  SKt.l     Contiu.i.-.l 

LOC181AN  A 


January  29 


UnlVJ  SUtM        Loul«l*n» 


I    ( i.Tn-ril  fnrollineiit  lnlofin»Ooo 

A     Ki.rnlUn.Tt    .l.>«r^-rr<'<llt,  t»iX  IBM.  (lo««  not  In-  , 

.  Iii.li-  alin.«t  a  million  adcUttoMl  «tuJeQta  In  j 

I         t.rtnlnmUxTiipfttlonal.      »ault-«<lucmUon,     Mia  | 

I'oul 'l«'«cn'«MTP<llt  stucVnts,  ISXJi     - i 

In(T.-«BP  OV.T  1W»    pwoiit-.; 

1  Ist-iun*  rtU'liTiW,  Iflftl .     , 

'  IntTt-ase  ovtT  1«»        pecocut., 

I  IVrr^Tit  In  pahUc  liuUtutions,  fall  IXl 

i  PoWU  itmlento    ..p.'r<vTit     I 

UtrtlUM  itu'lenM "^"        , 

B    rr'ii<<t»'<l  .■nrjllnient.  19"0       j 

II  Financi^  aMWtanre  to  students,  l»69-fi0,  »*1™J^  ; 
igtervd    throu«h    polteges    »nd    universities.     iTbe  . 
instltutloiui  replying  in  the  Uudy  h»d  ™)re  «;™f  j 
m  percent  of  aU  d««ree-cre<llt  students     Of  the  en 
rolfcient   repnaente.1.    sch«l.nhlp<J   were    received  , 
bv  H  7  percent,  national   defcniw   ■»tu.l»-nt  lo«n.-i  h> 
3.5  percent,   and  oth.T  institutional  -(tad.-nt   loun., 
by  1.8  peroeiit. 

A    «<-holar»hlp*  <i»arl.d  ttirnii«h  Instituliuns; 

Number  ft  war' led  

Amount  — 

Average.  

B.  XcttlonaJ  defrn.'ie  ^tU'leiit  loans: 

Number  iwvdrd - — 

Amount  --~ 

AverBfe. 

C.  Oth««r  rtO't'Ol  lo»ui.-i  thnxigh  ln.^mutli)ns: 

Numhw  awyled 

Araoont- ... .-~ 

Arerajte.   


IV    (I'.h.-r  lnfi>rni 


-   .SM  .lata,  latent 


J.W1   ZV) 
7  » 

1   (TW,  f«7 

ia4 


an  4  ; 

83  7 
8.950.000 


62.11J 

9  I) 

-1   4 

7^   1 
W1  7 

no.  9»« 


;i«T  -flit 
:ii-.U:'>r. 


I 


in.   Public  iuoior  folWK«-s 


Number  of  tnatltutton.*,  IWM 

Number  of  lnstJtuUon.t,  li#i») 

EnrollmHat  f<WTee-rre<llt,  tail  iwil.  does  not  ! 
tneJudeaNmtJdn.nMlaldUlonalUudtnUln  UmU-  I 
MU-oecapaOonal,     adiilt-educutn-n,     and     uth^r 

imfranwi. 

I  Total  deijTw-'Tfd if 't 1 1  dents 

IntTtiu*  owr  1  ■(•<).       - pefwnt-. 


3r,5» 

»»41 

U.V4.V) 

jio,  K'd.ao* 

$14.  VU.l'C 

$-:4 


.tl7 


tl. 


1!    JUO 

:"<'  '«vi 

4M 

1114 


.r.     hii.«<x1  "n 
av  tihitii' 

F.   fiiiT  '    .11,  li  :  •■.■•••<     ■.'  ■'  'li'k->-:i    Ml  1   ilulT.T>ltie> 

■f„r'    ,ti!.-iil    I.-kL.t    .•.la..a.or      :nnru,-l!..n  .!    ^nd 

nUt.-d  r,«l.<  ..n'.\   .  M-r  l- t».  n  m  ;^f  [v>i..i'-itl'-.n  1h 

lo  2i  vivii<  of  ^v 

rVn-.-rno:  .-oU.-k.-   m  !  liti.v.-r-ity    -u.-r^nt  ■.n.-.-mr  for 

iluUrit    liltth.r    i-d.i>.>[.un    from    Stn!.-^     ir,  1    l.-iil 

(tovortiiiii'iiH    . 

?t.it.-   Ill  1  :>'Cal  fu!.  Is  f.T  -lu  I'Til  ''I'.-het 

lot  i;    iirrftil  111  1  'Ml'it-.l  fiui  !-■»     .  . 

Tot.il   ■urreiit  .'un  It  ^Jily. ....—....-.•-—.- 

C  urri'ii!  fuadt  i«r   ■•M':t4» 

r:ir'.-'i'.  fund'   i.<  !>•■!   ■•lit  "f  ["■'•«oii.i;  in,-orne 

(KTi  tilt 

Currri;!  fill.  !•  i"T  i--iM.il  1"  U-  :i  y  ir  of  aye 
ri-rient  of  coiN-.--  ..»:.    ^,■r<u^  l.tj!  i".(uii..ti.)n. 
'Intii  '  i/t  tT  '■■!'!   .It. on  .nr"ili:wnt  T>-,iiu  c<'l''-C'"-n«e 

[..j.iiUl.on  ivrcent 

!roi,.rt\   l.H'      ,.-  ,  •      '■■      f  l-r*ma.  m.-oin- 
.-•  11--  :  n 

PR  '\i"i    -.1    ir  "    i:;«i 
I    ",  ;,.  .i.' !>ro«ramof  lo.uK '' '  »■  .  :■  i:  ■• 

F;*'   i!  v-it  ;■*-'  *"ilh'irlr.it!on  

1'  ii.;.*'ioi«i«l  )n  '■*.«.»  of  l-.l..:   ;■>■.•'■«•  -r-'Hl  t-nroli 
i!;.-nt    lx>ii>iin»    i.'il.l  '-..rr':*   .i|-fr'  V.matriV 
A   M'idUr    i-T.o'm'.   w. .■!).!    >■«•    I    -iiliM.-    I'ting 
eai-b  ■•'.  tf.e  4  suttt-fl.uK  yr.i.'s  of  i'  >•  .«  t 
I!     ■>  .'.otir^hlp  al'l.  .Vrear  rr^'f  "'' 

FLval  yt'ar  l'*'  ' 

NiniiUT  'jf  *  '  •■  ■:  -hljUu. 

Arnoimt   .    — .............. 

K1-.  .il  >.-.i'  1  iVt 

Totil  vt.oUi^dp«  fc>r  flaeal  t9a3M 

Amount -" 


United  BUtea 


lyOulaUiia 


I»;.-rn' 

...  .'1I..1 


tM7 

^^  7 

ti  's-:, ««.  000 

1 1  ?«7  goo,  000 

r  M) 

0  4 
•HI 

f 

19  « 
3  7 


$»(!.  ijiii,  rwo 


1&S7 


V  ni« 
Noiie    I 


Son* 

.Noli. 


,••(1  \''  if 
K.-.!.T. 
.-t.it.    ■: 


;.r  ,ervm  of  rnnte  tor  pabSe  Joalor  eoDevM 


■  i-nt  iiithorlraUoo ■ 

\ii  ro'j'ilremenl.   .   

Total  for  [.liMli-  'i;tiU>r  .-..ii.-v.'    -..ii-t.rM.  I^on 
.\   similar  amount  woi,.;   !i-    n  nl.i'  U-  durui^ 
ejxh  of  tha  4  succeeding  >"»r'<    ••  ihr   «  t. 


$i: 


2.^.  noo 


i«7  mn 

•131,  ja<>,  000 


%M\  nnn.ano 
rr  wa,«w 


ij:  ««2  »8 


\(  MSB 


B 


I.  Gi-neri!  enrollment  tnfi^nnation 

Fnrollin«nt  v.legT<y-nredlt.  fall  1981  d««'«  not  n 
clu.le  almost  a  million  additional  »tu<lenu  In 
terminal  occupatiorul,  »«!iilt  edtiratioo,  and 
other  pro(ram« 

Total  (l««r*e-<Tcd  it  »tuilenl»,  1981 

In<Te««e  over  1*0  t*'re"t 

l<ttlme  stD'U'nt^,  1^81 

Incren»e  over  H«« -     Iien-eiit 

I'lTcent  in  public  ui«lilutkm«,  fall  IWl 

Total  itU'tenta.     .     i-creent 

litt  time  sttiilent.*    *» 

l'-o;,.rt,-.l  onrollim  !  :,  !  n»       


Urior 


M  i.ic 


IV, 


■j^  data,  latest 


3.  Wl.zan  I 
7  «  I 

1  (*3«.  MP  I 
10.  4   I 

I 

80  4   i 
•3  7  I 


l.i  frfC  ii 

II  0  I' 

i.<Hi  il 

W  7  tl 

ftl   2 
M  3 

:4  '■-u 


II  Financial  »i»i.<Un<-e  to  Hudentw.  liWS-W.  adniln- 
Htereil  through  i-olk'm's  and  universitle*.  (The 
mstitutlon.i  rvol>iiii<  m  the  study  had  more  yian 
Wt  [lerivnt  of  all  dr-Kri-*-  <Te«lit  student*  Of  Uie  en- 
rollment rt-pn-wnt.'.!.  »rhol»»r»hl|«  were  rtwvlred 
by  H.7  [lerctiit.   naluin.il    defi-n.*"    studrlit   loan.i  l>y 


i!  oi; 


;njt;iuiioiiai  -tu. 


.1^  f>en«'nt.    t 
by  1  I''  [■•■rc-n' 

A     ■=.  hol.irshi;-*  ivi  ir  S'!  'l.ruuKl.  ln-U^u^.>c.- 
.^^lIIl^ler  awarded 

Arnoiint . 

.\  vcriifp       •- 

H     \  I'loMiil  di'i'i'inr  ■i'udc'it  '.<j!in»: 

.SuinN'r   ivii"li-.l  

Amount     

Av.Tii'i'       

(•     lith.T  stutkent  kun"  through  InsUtOtlODS 

.SuinN>r  .iwar'lfil      — . — 

.^inou-^t  .. 

.\^'  r  >)fe    • 


III.  rubiir  junior  n, !:.■?•<! 

\-i!uhi'r     ..'  ;■    -t.'u;  :',\;i      i    I'd 

.Suiiil't'r  of  iii<t;l  iilioii-.  I'cO 

Kiindl-nent  .Irfn-o  crfdil.  fiii  l"'!.  l"*"*  "ot 
Inrluile  iihr.iit  2M)  (Hm  iddltioiial  <lud<iit.<  In  l«rinl- 
ii.il  o<ruiiutloi'..il.  'i-lut'  edui-ilion.  uid  utli.-r  ito- 

(rTHIIlHi 

Tot  il    Ifif'-c  ■■-.•.!  '     tuden(»        

Iarrfii.«.'o\.r  r«Ji  jtere^nt 


2f)7.  SB» 
t*    ]■-   --44 

$:v4i 

11'  rr 
^'^.  I.'. I  ytw 

■:  fr. 
«:(  v:  i^j 


3S1 

ai7 


F«t!niai'-1  »i(.  ndUurr..  of  mljece*  an.l  iinlTiw»Ulee 
(.ir  »tuliril  t.i«h.r  e-lnoatlon  ,Qjtnirtkin»l  and 
reUtrd  ii»ti  oril>  ,  i«r  l«rM.n  :ii  ttii-  |«T(iUlU»n 
18  lo  :4  vears  of  age 
I'.rcent  i>f  r>>IWf  and  uiuverijly  r\irT»ul  uii-ome  loc 
Itu.lent  hlglirr  e<liu-ai."n  from  .-lat»»  and  local  goT 

emm.n'4   percent 

-l.<lr  in  1  l.K-ai  fan  N  U't  jtud^nl  1  i«!ier  eduottion. 
to'.*:  iiirrent  «ii  1  cnpltal  funds 

1  cjiai  .-urrtnt  fundi  only  

(   urn  lit  funds  \»-r  .-.H'lla. 

(  ijrmil  (and*  ^  (<-rifnt  of  [•  r>«'K.i,  inoirne. . 
Currt  nt  fun  N  i»t  i 
Pen.t  nt  i)f  (.•rikgr  .iKr  \^ 
Tot.ii  hir'  t-r  education 

pljpui.ll'.oO-  .       -     . 

Property  tajrs  liS  percent  v<  \  rr- 
Sales  tat 


United  SUtf* 


rsDB  \n  to  H  vrmrt  of  age 
f<us  i«>cal  pf)pi-,.klhm      . 

I  riruUnn  nt  vrrinis  i-ollrge-age 
liertr-nt 
in.U  ini-onie 

[K-rcmt 


•  147 


tl.7)3.8M.00O 

•1.  M7.WUi^000 

•7.M 

0.4 

•HI 

W 


I  ROVlSluNS  ('T  *     1341 


I.  5.;.. 


f^'Uttlea 


4."«  yo^ 
ii-.  ■.: 


1.901 

ris.^as  ' 

•377   • 


1412  I 


lOl 

4lil 


■nn-r  i-p-'lit  'Il 

■iPi'n'xHnr^te".  \ 

iv:»!;.i»>!r    -i-iriru' 


.  •  im  of  loans  for  v  k1<  ii 

FLvml  jeiif  I  »..    iiiilj'  :    '  il     1 

Il  aplxir'tiui.td  uii  L/.k^M-  '  '  ■■ 
rollDient,  Maine  i-ould  ►- 
.K   ^lindar   rtinount   vmiil!  .    . 

eaih  of  the  4  suci^-dlng  jruri  of  the  att. 

II.  Scholamlilp  aid,  >).jr  program 

ri-ira:  yt  ar  lOr? 

NumtxT  of  »cl*ol;vr»lUl»S .-• 

Amount   .    — ...... ...»»...•.—... 

t  i-M-al  >ear  198C 

Total  •K-lKihirsblps  for  flseal  1M9-60    

Amoiuit  .     .— . 


Ill    $-><  ir  1  rogr  u 

FIseaJ  year  1082: 

FedtTHl  alliitnw'nt  auttwrlxatKio 
Slate  ni.i     :      .        ,  .    '   n.  nt   ... 


.r  int«  fur  publli  junior  eoUcflM 


Tof.il  .'   ,'   ;.  .    ..     .  .;..   r       .'.r-i   (■.ip«ini.  tlon 

.\  ^iinilAT  aiaomit  wou.i     '     >    i..'    ' 
r  K  h  of  thi'  4  -lU'  ■  lulling  iear^  o(  ii,.'  ai  i. 


:•,  ono 

»1-   'O).  000 
1H7.  ."Wl 

till.  jM.ajo 


IM.  oil).  000 


Sm: 


•42.  MY),  ixai 

Kt3  .WW.  oon 

•  11    UK 

0  7 
•  112 
V  W 

r  M 

.'  .1 

2  U 


13-  \M2,  2J» 


,iniig 


•4  Ml,  711.1 


4<.2 

•ajn,  4iiri 

3  483 
(3.  423  4III 


$J.0»  »«*5 
1.448   .MJ 


2.4>««.,  2I« 


\f  line 


IIIK 


311  S 

|M.  unn.  noo 
U.  wu.  (in 

•3.94 
(1  2 
•4J 

It  'U 

II  74 
4  H 

to 


II      flfwl     f'i 


HI 

•74<i.n«> 


ft  JO.  .V>4 

622.  KJ6 


fc.'.2.  .^30 
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I.  OenenU  enrollment  tntormatloD 

\  Knrollment  (degree-creiUt.  (aU  1001;  doee  not 
include  almoet  a  miUloB  •ddltioo*!  itudenta 
In  t(>rmln*l-oocup«tkiaAl,  adult-educfttlon,  and 
other  procrami): 

Toul  ortree-credlt  ttudenta,  1961 ■--■^--. 

Incre*ae  over  1880 percent.. 

ist-tlme  ttadenU,  1981 

IncreaaeoTer  1980.. percent.. 

Pvroent  In  public  InjtituUons,  fall  1961 

Total  ttudenu.. percent 

lit -time  students do 

H    I'rojected  enrollment.  1970 

II  Plnandal  aMlstAnce  to  studejits,  1980-80,  admln- 
Ulervd  throufh  colle«M  and  unlTerslUee.  (The 
InstltuUotis  replrlng  in  the  study  had  more  than 
9*  percent  of  all  de«Tc«-crodlt  students.  Of  the 
ejirollment  repreeented,  scholarshiF*  were  received 
by  8.7  percent,  national  defrn-ie  student  oens  by 
3.8  percent,  and  otheir  Institutional  student  loans 
by  1.8  percent  ) 

A    .'Scholarship*  awarded  tbroagh  tn«tltutiofi«: 

.Number  8»Brde<l   

Amount.  —  -    ..    ...... ....... ... 

Averace — 

P    National  diplense  student  loans 

Number  awanle<l  

Amount -- 

Averace 

("    <  ither  student  loans  throaith  Institutions 
Number  awarded  .   . 

A  mo4int 

.\verage..... --. 


UBltodStatM 


8,801.210 

7.8 

1.028.067 

10.4 

80.4 

63.7 
6,960.000 


Maiyland 


60,981 

14.2 

12,338 

4.2 

fi2.  1 

66.6 

101.949 


United  SUtes 


IV 


6ther  Information  (based  on  1957-58  data,  latest 
available) 


Estimated  expenditures  of  colleges  and  universities 
for  student  higher  education  (Instructional  and 
related  cosU  only),  per  person  in  the  population 
18to24year8ofage 

Percent  of  college  and  university  current  income  for 
student  higher  education  from  States  and  local 
governments 

State  and  local  funds  for  student  higher  education: 

Total  current  and  capital  funds ;  $1,732,800,000 

Total  current  fluids  only $1,267,900^000 


$147 


43.7 


III.  Public  Junior  colleges 


Numlier  of  institutions.  1981 -. 

NumbM- of  InsUtutlons.  1980        

Enrollment  (degrM-credit,  tall  1961,  does  not 
include  about  250.000  additional  students  In  ter- 
mlnal-oecupationail.  adult -education,  and  other 
profTsms). 

Total  decree-credit  students  

IncTvaae  over  1980 percent 


287,509 

•Oft.  157,  M4 

$341 

115,450 

$60,151,008 

•434 

S2.322 

•14,962,182 

$274 


331 
317 


$658,208 
16.5 


•  1 


3.  ,V9 

•456 

1,446 

S8A.V662 

•480 

239 

•6H.375 
$286 


10  j] 

10  !! 

Il 


Current  funds  per  capita 

Current  funds  a."i  jiercent  of  i>ersonal  income  

Current  funds  (>er  person  18-24  years  of  age  

Percent  of  college  aee  versus  total  population     - 

Total  higher  education  enrollment  versus  college-age 
population     percent.. 

Property  (a\e.s  a.s  per<-<'ut  of  personal  income... 

Salcstax  .-  -- percent.. 

PROVL-ilONS  or  8.   1241 

I    ."i-year  |)rogram  of  loans  for  academic  facilities 
Fiscal  year  19ti2  authorlration 


$7.50 

0.4 

$81 

9 

19.6 

3.7 


on    basis  of    total    degree-credit 
Maryland  could  borrow  approii- 


$300,000,000 


If  apportioned 
enrollment, 
mately .    . 

A  similar  amount  would  be  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 

II.  Scholarship  aid,  S-ycar  program 

Fiscal  year  1962: 

.Numbe.r  of  scholarships - 

Amount-.- - - 

Fiscal  year  196fi 

Total  scholarships  lor  fiscal  1963-<)6   

Amount - - - 

III.  5-year  program  of  grants  for  public  junior  colleges 

Fiscal  year  1962: 

Federal  allotment  autborliation 

State  matching  requirement 


$5,430 
-J-26.4 


Toul  for  public  junior  college  construction 

A  similar  amount  would  be  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 


26,000 
$17,500,000 

187,000 
$131,360,000 


Maryland 


$80,000,000 
87,0M,S8 


1*7,003,: 


MA88ACnUSETT8 


United  SUtM 


Ma 

efaiuetts 


M 


I    Oeneral  enrollment  infonnatlon 

Knmllment  (degree-crrdit.  (all  1001.  does  not  In- 
clude alnuwt  a  million  addltlnnal  itudenU  In 
tiWTnlnal-occupatlimal,  adult-educatlnn.  and 
other  prncnunsi 

Total  decree-cmdit  students.  1961 - 

Increa*' over  1980 i*rt»nt.. 

Ut  lime  studenU,  1961.    -   

IncwMf  over  1980   percent.. 

Peromt  In  public  Institutions,  fall  1061 

Toul  students   .    .       jiercont.. 

ift-tlme  students do  — 

pp'jected  ennillmenl.  1970 


II  Financial  aaalstanoe  to  students,  1900-00,  admin- 
istered through  ool)e«ea  and  unlTersltlea.  (Tb* 
institutions  replying  in  the  studv  bad  more  than 
98  iwrmnt  of  all  degree^credlt  studenU.  Of  the  en- 
rollment repreeente<l.  schotarshipe  were  reoeired 
by  h  7  percent,  national  deteiiM  student  loans  by 
3  .S  iiercrnt,  and  other  Institutional  student  kwnt 
by  1  8  percent.) 

A     S<liolarslili«  a»ar<le<l  thrtnigh  institutions: 

.Number  awanlexl     .    - 

\mount  • 

A  verage 

II    N  ittional  defense  student  loans 

.N uoiber  aw anled     — 

.\ mount  -      - 

.Average    

C    I  )iher  student  loans  through  institutions: 

-Number  awarded   . - 

.\  motmt  

.\verage .. 


I'nlted  SUtes 


3.801,210 

7.8 

1.036.007 

10  4 

80.4 

61.7 

6,060.000 


138.167 

3  0 

34.930 

-3.8 

17.1 
21.3 

280,475 


III    Public  Junior  colleges 


Niiint^r  of  institutlona,  1961 

NuniN-r  of  institutions,  1900 

Knrollment  (degree^redlt,  faU  1961.  doea  not 
include  about  250,000  addlUonal  students  In  tar- 
mlnal-oooupatlonal,  adult-education,  and  otbar 
programs). 

Total  degree-credit  itudenU -----—• 

Increase  orer  1900 pecwnt.. 


387, 6S0 

$06,157,544 

$MI 

11^430 

$50,151,008 

$4S4 

S2,n3 

$14, 302, 183 

$274 


SSI 

817 


40,306 

Ifcf 


12.557 

$8,630,023 

•679 

3,078 

$1, 798, 651 

$461 

4,376 

$2,390,845 

$546 


1,601 
+80.8 


IV 


Other  information  (based  on  19.17-S8  data,  latest 
available) 


Estimated  expenditures  of  ooUefee  and  universities 
lor  ittident  nigher  education  (instructional  and  re- 
lated oosU  only),  per  person  in  the  population  18  to 

24  yean  of  age 

Percent  of  ooIhcb  ^nd  unlTsriity  current  Income  for 
st«ident  higher  education  from  States  and  local  gov- 

eminents 

Bute  and  local  funds  for  stadent  higher  education: 

Total  current  and  capital  funds 

Total  current  funds  only — 

Current  funds  per  caplU 

Current  funds  as  percent  of  personal  Income 

Current  funds  per  person  18-24  years  of  age 

Percent  of  college-age  versus  total  population 

ToUl  higher  education  enndlment  versus  college-age 

population - percent.. 

Property  taxes  as  percent  of  personal  income 


^  PROVISIONS  or  8.  i»ii 

I.  5-year  program  of  loans  for  academic  facilities 


Fiscal  year  1062  authorisation - 

If  apportioned  on  basis  of  total  degree  credit  en- 
rollment, Maasacfauaetts  could  borrow  approx- 
imately   - - - 

A  similar  amount  would  be  avsiilable  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 

II.  Scholarship  aid,  5-year  pro-am 

Fiscal  year  1962: 

Number  of  scholarships- - - 

Amount -- -- 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

Total  scholarships  for  fiscal  1063-66-  - 

Amount 


$147 


417 
$1,783,600,000 

$i,a«7,ooaooo 

$7.80 
a4 
881 
0.0 

10.6 
8.7 


$800, 000;  000 


III.  5-year  program  of  grants  for  public  junior  colleges 

Fiscal  year  1962: 

Federal  allotment  authorization 

State  matching  requirement 


Total  for  public  junior  college  construction 

A  similar  amount  would  be  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  yean  of  the  act. 


25,000 
$17,500,000 

187,500 
$181,250,000 


$60,000,000 
87,988,388 


$12,^ 


49  0 

$25,200,000 

$20.  IKO.  000 

r.32 

0.3 

$76 

8.00 

18.80 
3.1 
3  0 


K6^,699 


387 
$270,900 

2,006 
$2,033,500 


$683,100 
1,866,398 


3,040,697 


Massa- 
chusetts 


$267 


8.3 

$18,100,000 

$11,400,000 

83.80 

ai 

827 
8.17 

30.04 
5.2 


$10, 736,  714 


688 
$481,600 

5,160 
$3, 612, 000 


$1, 360, 953 
2,730,906 


187,968^388 


4,100,850 


'ii 

i 


■^ 


10% 
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VtlLUKiAS 


January  29 


I  I    (•,..ii.'r  1.  i-nnilirnt-nt  intormatkjn 

A  KnrillirK'iit  c|eKr»v-<T»".lif,  fall  1«<>1.  '!<>«'•<  r;nt  in- 
ilijil"  iliiiost  *  iiiilhuu  a^Mltlonal  ^tu.lprits  In 
t.TtiiiniiU«Tiiiiiitii)iuii  ,     aduJt-e'luoUion.      aiM 

lut.il  'lP«rT"«'  <To.!;'  -tiidpnt.^,  1901 

IiKTrisf  ov.T  l*ii)  --       percent-- 

,  1st  mil.' ituileiit-.  ly^i - 

I  IiUTfii.*'  o\.  r  !'*•<)  )»-n-«  nt 

I  I'rr'Tnt  m  put'llc  iiistitiitioa.'*,  fall  1»W 

'  Total  nu.lt-nt.s |»T'>'iit 

I  1st  time  st'uliTit-i      I" 

"B    TrojiHi.  .1 -•nrolliii.-i.r,  rru 

II  KlriiinrMl  iwi.st.iriiv  lo  stii.lf  tit^  1*M>  *),  i.lnil:i 
ist^rf.l  throtwh  i-olLn.-s  iri.l  uiiiv^rsltlp<i.  (Th,-  iii^ 
slitutions  n'i'lyuii;  in  ttit-  sfiKly  h.*<l  iii"r^  than  <#< 
perwiit  of  ill  a«*ifrtf-<T'-.lit  stu.Vnts.  0(  ih,-  «nr'.ll- 
m.uit  r«-prp.**nt."l.  «  h.,1  irsliiin  w.rf  m'Uf'.l  f'y 
S7  [XTcent.  nHfionfil  i|ff«Ti,te  <ta<l»-nt  loans  t>y  «  "i 
[HTc«>rit,  lui.l  oth.T  li^siitutmn.i:  si  ii  lint  j'lii.s  t.y 
1  rt  [«rtvut 

A.  >ch<>l.ir>i(up.s  awar'l>-l  Li.ruiiKl.  iii,-i  .Mt.'J.' 

.NuintuT  jv»  H'U-<i 

Ani<«int  

Avpnw»'.  -.----.-- 

r.     N  jl.'>ii,ii    [■■ft-n.-n-  siH'lii.;  Umn.s. 

Nnml^r  iw  -irU'J — 

ArntHUit  

A  vfrai?<'  

r    in)\>T  <tuc!<-iir  i.ians  tSirouKh  m.stit-itions: 

Number  awiiT'li-i!     .       

Aniotint - 

Av'  rnii'  

I  III.   I'uMlc  ,i;ni(ir  '-..ll.t;.'. 


United  SUIM 


Mlchis&n 


IV.  OtJuf 


'It  d-ita.  latest 


L'rilte*!  SU»t«» 


J.  HIM.  .KU' 

7    s 

1 ,  fry'  i»»7 

lU.  i 

ft.  1) 

^  5 

rti>  4 
6.  96'J.  IJCJO 

Jll.-'T-i 

Estlinate<1  expfn.'ltiirp'"  of  oilW."  vlI  iiMs."«ltle» 
for  Mu<l»'nt  hUti.T  clumtiort  tin.itnicliMn.il  and 
r.  ,,l..l  ••',<-  only!,  |^T  v»'-"n  .n  llio  iK.iuUition 
W  I  i  .4  \-/irs  of  :i|[i' 

r..ri-.  ■  ;     '   tilcnr*-  »n«J  iiniw^.    •   .'.^'i.i  inojirw  for   i 
Htij'lc!:t  •  i|h>T  »-<luo»lioii  fi'-ni  .-^t.ii.s  ui.l  luoU  guv- 
^rnri..-nts  ; 


.lil.al.o^ 


N'liniltT    if  in.st  It  lit  ion's,  l'#',l .. 

NuinNT  '>f  nwtitulion.s,  \'**> 

KiiroUuiBnt   iciefOTf-in-.Ht,   full   l*.l,   'l.»-»    uol 

Inclu.lo    about    IM.^**)    aildilion.-il    <ilu'l.'iit<    m 

t«nmuaJ-occui»UujLuii,  ailnlt-flurut  mn,  tii'l  oti.cT 

prwrnims ) . 

I  Tot.il  (li'?r>'«'-iT''! 

I  IncTiii.s*'  o^tT 


2R7.  rm 

I'Jhi,  l.i7.M4 

1 1 .' ,  ♦.'*' 

$V    !M    'Jii^ 

KM 

I 

'.J.  3-i; 

J'.t    t'.J.  !i'J 


W 


n   477 

$:i  5m    -to 

»j.:i 

4    1  1.'. 

»i    r-.  --J 

^4.■^-■ 

"   ""'»■. 
SI    4(1''    t'«) 

ll-l 


IS 

IS 


■sfiulents -. 

Htt p.TlVjU- 


4.>.  'iO. 

16  : 


-♦-16w7 


!«•  an<l  lociil  fuii'l-i  for  Jtu<l«-nl  l'./'i< 
I'll  <!  nirrcnt   iii-l  iMpital  fun  1- 

1  •■' il    ■iir'-cnt  fun-I"  onlv  

I    'ir">'i.'  f'ln.ls  [■•■r  o»i>il.i • 

tuirenc  fun. Is  ii.«  i.»-'    .>nt    ,f  t*rw«iiil  m<«<>nie 

("urrptit  fiiii'ls  i.<T  ;,.  -^.  n  , «  '■    .  i   -  >    ■  ■     '  .»<• 

rfroent  of  n)llrKi'-i'g«' '^  •  '  ii^  '•  t-»l  l"'l  nl  ifion        

TotrtI  higher  educaillon  piiro.liUiiit   .  T'ili  (X.ilegf^  irr   i 

populiilKin      i^n-rnl 

Property  tair-!  *<  |*re«iit  of  ;  <r-o'    1'        s^nie 

SulcH  UI  -.      i..T<-.ljt.. 

rR')vi?'i<)s'8  or  s.  iJ*i 
1.  5yi-iir  prntfim  of  loans  (or  in.-a<ieiiiii  fci.  UUira 

Fiscal  year  1»''C  sutJiorUatton 

i;    a[i-<Ttl"n<-<l    on    hMls    of    t<»t»l    dric;.-.' •  rflU 
.•11    i.  :i.   .!,   Mkchican  crouM  borrow   approt- 

V    <uiili.ir   innonnt    wouM   t*   avulUhk-   Jurlnf 
e.^  ,'i  of  th*'  4  si*-,  r—lu-.g  y.in  of  ttn'  act 

II     -;.  h.    M    :  .1     ..  !,  '  \<.4i  pr.>«r»iu 

Tboal  year  i-«v.' 

NuinN-r  of  *  Ikoliirshlpi ....,.........—.... 

Amount — - — • 

Ftec-al  year  IVWl: 

Tot.il  si-hol:\r^hli*  lor  Os«aJ  i  '-'•  '■"        

A:'i-i:it  • 

III    '■:■  i.r  ;■{  ^' iiii  of  p-i»nts  (or  puf'Uc  junior  colWfcs 

Fl     .    ■•■..'  1*2: 

iV.l.r*;  allot inc'iit  niitborlljmon 

State  mati'hlnK  rvijuiremrat 

Tit.vl  for  piiMi.   junior  c-onefe  <^T«<tru<-tlon 
\   siiniUtr  Amount  would  tw  miilUM*  iliulnx 
eacb  of  ibe  4  sun-cvOlns  yean  o(  ttw  act. 


1147 


43  7 

tl    732.<iUJ.00O 
$1.21)7.  VOO.QOO 

r  M) 

0  4 

$><1 

u  « 
3  7 


%.k_K    >"    '«Hi 


MI<-I.U':>n 


wn 


co.t 

$107    ¥1).  (KO 

tW1   7Uf1  0«1 

$11    >^i 

0  1 

$141 

8    0 

ar,  ■.« 

:»  w 

4  no 


$1.1    Tj      iVJ 


I   1. 4 

X  4,(7 
$.'.  W I.'..  Will) 


C  2an,  7n', 

4,44I.4IU 

6.  Mi.:  II  ■ 


MINNKSu  1  -V 


I.  Co-niT^il  ■«•■■  oilni.u'  .nforLi,.irinn 

Eur.)llrii(>nr,    -l,v'r-.-.T.-.ht.  ftil  Vm:\    do.-  r. 

i-luili'  almost  i  iinlii -n  aildirioti^il  !<tii'li 

tcrnunal-o.rupitionii,      aclult  •xlucation, 

utluT  proifriins 

Total  Ji-grfp  iT'  .!i'  ^tl^l.■nt.^  1*'>1 . . . 

In(Teft.sc  ovr  l.cK)  ....--    if 

l>t  tune  ■ttiiT.'n'',  1'<«)1 

IniT'\i.<f  ov.  r  ry«i() r»' 

I'lTiTnt  m  t'uMir  lu.-.tUutlnn.'!,  (all  H*.l 

1  ot.u  -itud'  n'.<    .     I»" 

Ht-tinie  student-'   - 

ije.  t.  d  •^^roll^l>■^',  ltf7'j 


t     n 

ii'.s   in 

an<l 


1 V.  nt. 

rcvnt 

ri-cnt 
do  .. 


United  SUtcs 


B.  I 

II  KinAn.ial  i»8Mst  in  ■  '  >  stad.>nt«.  IftSO-Ort.  admin- 
l.-it.>r(d  thrnijh  .i,;..!;. ■^  wid  ijnivfr^Ule!*.  tTti«"  m- 
^^litulion*  rcpKmij  .n  '!■,.■  study  hiui  more  than  «« 
piTcvnt  if-iil  1.  LT.  ••  iTi  d.r  studcnus.  of  the  •■nroll- 
nicnt  ri-pr<'S.>nt''d.  srSi,.l.irs!iips  were  r.-c-ivf.!  (.y  '».T 
pcrt-cnt,  n  idoii  1.  1.  fi  ii-''  itiidrnt  linin.-i  by  .1  "i  \-»-T- 
(fnt.  and  .tl..  r  .nst.lu'.ou.il  slud>  tit  lo.ui^  l'>  1.6 
pcTirni  , 

A     Schoi.irsliips  iwarde^i  throiuh  In-titutions- 

.Numfrr   iw  if'li'd        ■ 

.\iI10l.llt  .-    .    -    — 

A'.tTi^l'  -     --..- --• 

D.   X.ition.il    If'rnx'  sfii'l.'nt  loan^: 

.NiiniUT  iw  ird>''l  . 

Aiiionnt   ., 

.\viTltfi' 

I'    iithcr  studrnt  loan-*  tliroiiK'i  iiistitutlon.s: 

.Vmihier  aw  irdcd 

.V .iioiint  

A   t-r  ii?r  ...     


Minnesota 


IV.  OUmt  iofurnuiUun  Oiaaed  on  1W7  M  data)  (lal*«t 
araUabtc ) 


d  eip«>nditurr«  .,f  ■.•.■•-    ui.!  i.niv.'Mlle^ 

"      '    ljieh»'r    pdut-alioii       iistnii  tioiuil    iMxl 


l»-r  p«-ri<in   .ii   ttic  ("'IhjIjU'  i. 


3,  %1.230 

7  '<7   I 

l,02»S,t»7   I 

10.  4   I 

«0  4 
M.  7 

6.  'J.'".  'HV 


S3 

174 

•y  H 

23 

ii  1 

74   1 

71    3 

1 1" 

ivl 

III,    I'li'lir  ,  iiiior  rnH<>crS 

NuniN'r   ,f  iii-!itii'..n^    I  »"1     - 

.\iimU^  i<f  insti'iitionv  I'»ii) -.      

Knrolliiii-nt  i.'Krif -cTfdif ,  Uil  r.*il.  <'■■•'■•*  not 
Inclnd'-  ibont  'ivi.nrni  idihtioual  studi  nt.s  in  tfr- 
minHl  ocmi>atlou!4l,  .idult-edu(»UuLi.  .uid  uUier 
pmiE!imi> 

T  jt.il  d«trec»  rrwli;  -tiident-s    

la^TtiM-  ,..r  1  »ii) i»ri-«-nt. 


2H7   'i<'i 

$ye.  167, 5-H 

$341 

1 1  V  4.VI 

$5n.  IM    '■«•>< 

HJ4 

$1 1,  ^f■:  !>*-■ 
$/ri 


»17 


4.W.  ?)^ 
16.5 


V     ••»!    'dl 

$273 

•J    C13 

$U4 

1.906 

$.-s.l    >•» 

UC6 


2.»« 
+  14.1 


for 

relat«4  •«•§  onl> 

lr<  to  24  vurs  of  i^.-         

rcrccii'     !   s.ilPKi'  and  university  ru-    u:  inn  im-  l.ir 
stud' n:    .'.;ii;!.«r   tdumtlon   from    .-:,.l.  .s   jul   lo..-a. 

KOV' riiii'.' n'.s -.-  

St^li-  ml  iocai  funds  for  stud,  nt  MuttH  r  rducatlon: 

Total  curr.-nt  and  .-.ipital  fumU 

ToIaI  rnrrt'nt  funlsonly 

Cur'-vnt  fund-  ;»  r  i-ipita        

Curf  lit  fund.s  IS  i»  in  nt  ■  f  [•  r^ii.il  inroine 

Curr.nl  fiiiid-  l-  r  j-  rs.iii  1*  •■•  .'«  >  •  irs  of  .»^p 

Percnt  of  i-oll.v   ^i'''  v.tsu«  t.il.ii  pojulation         

Total  hitilitT  cdur.aion  c nrolinii-iit  vcrsua  coo.-it.   aa* 

population   i«rivnt.. 

Pro|)erly  laje-s  as  pcrcrnt  of  per*iiuil  in>  oiiii  

rmovtsios.-  'f  '    i.'«i 
I.  iyriiT  program  of  lomi'-  'or  v  >d.  rnlc  fiM-illtie* 

Fisc-Hl  y.»ar  Uifi2  authoriiuti'ii;  

r  ipiHirt  lolled  on  liiusLsof  tot.ti  .1.  ifri>«-  crolit  ••nroll- 
int  nt,  .Mlnn<-sotH'V'uld  tmrrow  upprovi mutely. 
A   .iinular  amount   woi.M   !■.-    i\  .iii.il  '.■■  durinif 
each  of  the  4  ~u  ■  ■  •  ■    loir  ;•'  ..'      '  '.!  <•  a<  t. 

I !    .-.  Uolarship  aid,  .Vytiu  ;  '  w  ■■'•• 

i-l.s.  .il  >     ..'■  I*'>2 

.N  lml^>•^r  of  srliol.'vr^hip* .. .-• 

.Amount         „.—...——... 

Fi.-tt'iil  '. '  I.'  1  'J"^ 

Tot  >.  -choi.irsl,.,.s  (.  r  fljeul  1963-^ 

.\  ill' Hint 


United  St.Ur'  '    ^^:nne8oU 


$147 


43  7 

$1,732  frt1.  (100 
$i,3o:.yoo.ooo 

$7  60 

0  4 

$xi 
W.0 

19  ft 
J  7 


t.lca  .  '•»  n<io 


$:'>8 


'■i  « 

144  mm  iHiTi 

$;c<  MKi.  mo 

$111  IJ 

$11^ 
c  k;i 

21  1" 


»:■ 


■-".  onn 
,  sou.  000 


in. 


program  of  {ranli  for  puhlir  junior  coIkgM 


Fis<-iil  y-.ir  liWi: 

Fetleral  allotiin-nt  mihoririAlion 

State  matc-hUig  re<iuiremeiil 

Total  for  puhlic-  jiini.  r  roileni'  ron.-'ru<tion 

ihlr    luring 


A   <iinii!  ir    I'fo.in'   won 


each  of  the  4  sue 


.r.K  >.-ir,  ,,i  'J, 


I.  t. 


K7.M0 
$131,250,000 


$.■«,  000,000 
87.9»i2,  288 


137,  9».2,  388 


pr  ♦».;'  :n3 


$3>s.',,  71 « I 

4,  l.'«l 
$2,SU1,0C«J 


$l.2«l..'i'd 

2,  270,  7K.S 

3,  .VTi,  2St) 


1962 
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MISSISSIPPI 


10d7 


United  6tat« 


Mlaslasippl 


I     I  (  ii.r  i!  rn'o'iinent  information 

\.  Knrolltiwnt  li-u'ee  <^edlf,  full  l*".l,  doc?  not  in- 
clude dn.i«-l  I  iiiillion -ililKiona!  student,"  in  t«r- 
tiilnHlsics-np  dion  il,  uiult-e'iucation,  and  other 
prnr""  mis 

i  ol  .1  deiTT'f  ''n  ■  lit  s!  adeDt".  19»il . . . 

In  iiks ■  i*<i i>ercent_. 

Isl  '  .I'll  stu  Icnis.  I'.cd .. .- 

I  Tl    TV«     o  .  I  r    o,*<l JKTCCnt. 

!  1--  1-nI  III  pu'li     .itsllliitinn<,  f^ll  lOfd' 

■  ..till  iludrn!« fXTfvnt . 

's;   tlirt    St;.  liTils do 

n     l'roj«"  1.   1  .n.-u:'-    .i.t.l'.'rO 

I!  111!  .11  .;  1.551st  in.-,  t,  sludrnts.  l'...'''> '"<!.  ^dniin- 
!>•. -I  I  1  Moiii!'!  n,;.  IT-  iTid  111  iM'ncitiei  I'lfiein- 
»:  1'  lit  '.iii«  r.  J  !>  .tii:  m  t  m  nludy  hul  n.rfp  t li  in  U8 
I«  ■  ,  nt  of  .u!  di  jMi  .-.  It  it!i.|i-nti  <  >f  the  en- 
rollinii.t  '('j.-e«c  nl.'.l  'i  '  o,,i!i*iii.«  v.i  rr  ri.Tl'.c.l  (>y 
».7  inTiTiit,  tilt  Ion.,  .i.-l.  ii*>  .siii.lrtit  lo  ais  |.y  ;i  .') 
tw'.int.  Ill  1  ot  ,1  r  .-. -■  1' uti.  Il  il  .-iud.i.l  loans  by 
1  '   iKTo  nt 

A     .'^.l.o'i.ir.sl.ifw  (iwardecl  ti.rol.,!.  n.-stilulioiij. 

Ninnl-<  ■  .,«.irdi-i 

Amount 

A  V  trace 

l!     N  III   tin;  .!i-fri,s.   «tn  '.rrd  \imtis: 

NiiinN"  ..«  .r  1'    '  . 

A  niou'il 

.\  \ cruBc .  

<      (  H'  .-  stu  II  nt  loon-i  tliroufl.  inslitnlions 

N  inr, t.cr  Haarded * 

.^■noiint - 

A»'r;i>'e .-.    

Ill     PiiMu   iunlrr  «i!!rrej 


3,S91,230 

7.8 

low.  0S7 

10.4 

60  4 

fA-7 
C,  9.S9,  000 

Nuti  Nt  o.'  ii.-titu!  .on',  r.C.l   . .- 

Nui.iUt  of  institutions,  IvKm)  . 

F.nronrTieiit  idffrrw'-c'rocl.t,  f..;;  I'.»l,  doc-s  not 
tnrlude  ttxiut  25n,00ri  ii.ldttion;i!  Miidrtit.'  In  ?.r- 
rninal-occu[>atlonal.  kdult  '-"luiiition,  nn  1  other 
jiropriimj'. 

i  olal  dpRre«-'-rr!it  stmlcnt* 

Incrt-jis.  over  Win)  i>eri«m.. 


2^7,  58V. 

$0^I57,M4 

$341 

115,450 

$r*.  Kii.soh 

$434 

1.2, 322 

$14,3«2.1«<2 

$274 


331 
317 


United  SUt«8 


IV. 


other  information  fbased  on  1957-58  data, 
latest  available) 


38,572 

8  7 

13  773 

19.9 

81.5 

SI   2 

6S.  •>y4 

i58.296 
1&5 


:,793 

}.-.3o.K20  I 

iVJ-2  I 

?.  (*■'!  I 

$279  ,1 

"8  ;i 

$215 


17 
17 


9,345 
20.4 


Estlniat<-d  expenditures  of  coUefe  and  nnlTersltics  for 
student  higher  education  (Instructional  and  related 
costs  only),  per  person  in  the  popolation  18  to  24 

years  of  agf — 

Percent  of  college  and  university  current  income  for 
student   b.lgher  education  from   States  and   local 

ro  vtrii  n'Pnt,» _ 

State  anil  local  fundf  for  student  higher  education; 

Total  current  and  cai  ital  funds 

Tot,-,;  current  fund?  only 

Current  funds  J-MT  capita. .  .  . 

(urretit  funds  a.s  fxrcent  of  j-enional  income  

Cumnt  funds  r  cr  j  or.v)n  1*  to  24  yc.irs  of  age 

I  iTt-ent  f.f  folirpe  ape  versus  total  fxipulatlon   

Total  hiplur  education  enrollment  versus  oollege-age 

poi  uhition  pwcent.. 

Pror>erty  taxes  as  i  ercxrit  of  personal  Income 

r^alcs  ta\     percent.. 

IlioVL-ilu.NS  Of  S.    1241 

I.  f-yiar  profrrarn  of  loans  for  acadcn.jc  fatili'.ies 

Ki.'icril  year  19»i2  an thori ration --- 

l:  MI  .portioned  on  ba-^is  of  total  degree-cn  lit  en- 
rollment, Mississippi  could  borrow  approxi- 
mately  -- - 

A  similar  aiijount  would  U-  avaiUit  le  during 
ea.  !.  cf  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 

II.  Scholarship  aid,  5-year  program 

Ti.-i  >".  yiar  19C.': 

.NiiiiiIkt  of  scholars!: ips 

ATiioi;iit - - - - - - 

Fisal  year  It^f': 

'1  otal  sc-holarsl.ips  for  fiscal  19f.3-66   

Amount 

III.  :-year  progr&m  of  grants  for  public  junior  colleges 

Fisc-al  year  1962: 

Fe'ieral  allotment  authoriiatioD 

ttate  matching  requirement 

Total  for  puliljc  junior  college  construction 

A  sln.ilar  ambiiiit  would  be  available  during 
each  ot  the  4  succtx'ding  years  of  the  act. 


$147 


43.7 

$1,732,600,000 

$1,267,900,000 

$7.50 

0.4 

$81 

9.0 

19  6 
3.7 


$300,000,000 


25.000 
$17,500,000 

187,500 
$131,250,000 


Mlssissijipi 


m 


$1'"..  7frr.  fW 

$12,  4<_iri.  firxj 

w  rs 

n  f> 

$<V) 
II   91 

10  S4 
3  1 
3.0 


$$0,000,000 
87,082.286 


137, 962, 288 


$2,  &&".  0.^3 


345 
$241,500 

2.  .-ng 


$804.  742 
84.3.  225 


1,047,  Sc07 


MISSOl'KI 


I'nittd  SuVs  ,      Mlssxjurl 


United  Steles 


Missouri 


I    (i.  TT  r  i".  .  iir  s'.'ii.t.t  infoimatlon 

4,  BB|Hlltr..Tit  d.gree-cri  .lit,  full  1*61.  docs  not  In- 
Odde  almost  h  nil  lion  iid.lltioiial  studenLi  in 
terTTilnal-ooni  itloia!.  adult-education,  and 
ctht-r  projtranis 

i  HUil  d.  rrn  -IT'  'It  stil'lenta,  1961 - 

Imrav-  'u.r  i'.»<i percent-. 

l«t  time  find,  rits,  l!¥-,l         _ 

In'Tea.«e  over  lyfiO.     percent-. 

ren'«-nt  in  pufdlc  institutions,  fall  1961: 

T.>laJ  stu<lent.s percent.. 

1st -time  stii d.r  ts do 

^^    Projc.-t.  ■!  i-jirollnii  ft,  lyTO 

II  Tin  mci  ,1  ifs,si-t.inc.  i.i  stui,  nts,  ISiO-fyi,  admln- 
i^tiT.-.l  ti.r'iiiirli  (sille^-.-  and  imiver.sitii^s.  (The 
insliluli'  ns  r.  ply;n<.'  to  tlie  study  had  iiioie  than 
'A  i»"i>  nt  of  li',!  .|i'."".' or.  .lit  sMi'liiiLs.  Of  the 
in'-.  Mtnent  r.  |>''s,  nr.  .{  s,  'lol'irs)  ips  w.  r.'  r.^ofived 
tv  ^:  j"Te»'iii,  n.f'iini  def.  ii-.-  si.,1,1,  nt  l.ian.s  liy 
(  '■  i»'rn  nt,  'ind  .  i:..  i  :'i  t.lulioruil  sludint  loans 
I  >  1  o  ]«UT  n; 


.\ 


.-'  I   .' irs'iii's  ■.'<    r  !•■'  I 'ir'D'ijli  institutions: 

NumliT  avva-'ii  1     

.\nuiunt  - --. 

A  \  1 !  ai'i-      

P    .V  1'  ion  il  .'.'■'.•n'ce  stu.!.-  it  loan'-: 

.\  itnU  t  imiirl.sl 

.^t!"'llnt  

.Vvirace 

(■    Cull,  r  stiiilfut  loans  th-oift-li  in.-t;t;itiun^. 

.V'ii!it.er  :i\»  arde<i      

.MTlOllIlt        

A    i:m:r 


3,891,230 

7.8 

1.026.  087 

ia4 
ea4 

63.7 

6,959,000 


88,790 

8  1 

36.433 

15.0 

46  9 

M  7 

159,  570 


III.  Pul'lic  lun'or  relieves 


N-.ilii'  'T  of  :nst:tnIions,  r^.l_ - 

.N'jiiiler  of  institJition.s,  \'.<t'. 

Fn'-ollinrnt  (d«pree-cr«.lit,  fall  lyOl,  does  not 
In  I'l.le  alont  :.!.*),'«  0  aildition  d  <!t'ident.«  in 
lerniinal-cKxaipational  adtilt-educntlon,  and  other 
piix'ranis'. 

1  ot  il  defeo-cTodlt   dudents 

Increa.>ii' over  luX) peroent.. 


287,  58t 

$08, 157,  544 

$341 

7,  V1O  , 

$2,147.  3;«)  i 

$273  ' 

1 

ll,V4,Vi 

$50,  UI,90»! 

$434 

3,301  1 
$1,370,419 
$415 

.TO,  32:; 

JI4,362.1«C; 

$274 

1,599 

$402,010 

$251 

331 
317 

6 

6 

4m,  2M 
l&S 

4,968 
9.5 

IV.  Otiier  information  ibased  on  1957-58  data,  latest 
available; 

Estimat<>'i  exiMn.iitures  of  colleges  and  universities 
for  stU'ient  higher  educatioi  (instructional  and  re- 
lated cosLs  only),  per  person  In  the  population  18  to 

24  vears  of  age. - 

Perct'nt  of  college  and  university  current  income  for 
student  higher  education  from  Steles  and  local  gov- 

emments 

State  and  local  funds  for  student  higher  education: 

Total  current  and  capital  funds - - 

Total  current  funds  only - - 

Current  funds  [K-r  c^ipita - 

Current  funds  as  percent  of  [personal  incouH- 

Current  funds  i>er  rier-son  IS  to  24  years  of  age 

Perct-nt  of  college-ace  versus  total  population     

Totiil  higher  education  enrollment  versus  college-age 

[wpulation   percent.. 

Protierty  taxes  as  [icr'.eut  of  personal  Income 

.-^aie^  tax - i^ercent.. 

r;.  'N  isii'NS  or  3.  i24i 
I.  5-ye,ir  j.ro.-T.kin  ot  loans  for  acaiiemic  facilities 

Fi.-cal  year  19A-2  autliorimtion - 

If   aiiportioned   on    basis   of    total    de+.'ree-credit 
eiiroUmeut,  -Missouri  could  borrow  appro.vi- 

inately - - 

A  s!'7iilar  amount  would  l>e  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 
II.  Scholarship  aid,  5-year  jirofirani 

ri.-^c-d  year  1%2: 

Xiiiiiber  of  scholarslii; 'S - 

-\iiiount- - 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

'lotalscholarshii'Sfor  .'iscal  1C'C3  0".. 

AmotUit -- 


$147 


43  7 

$1 .  732, 600, 000 

$1,267,900,000 

$7  50 

0.4 

$81 

9.0 

19.6 
3.7 


III.  5-year  progmn.  of  t'lants  for  public  junior  collee'es 

Fiscal  year  l&fl2: 

Federal  allotment  aiUhoriratloTi 

t-tatc  matching  requirement - 

Total  for  public  junior  college  construction 

A  Similar  amount  would  be  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 


$142 


34  1 

$29,100,000 

$21,500,000 

$5  12 

&8 

t« 

8.71 

19  75 
3  0 
2  0 


$300,000,000 


25,000 

$17,500,000 

187,500 
$131, 2W,  000 


$50,000,000 
87,002,288 


137, 962,  288 


$6,  S99.  072 


.190 
$413,000 

4.427 

$3.  09*^.  900 


$1, 146,  261 
2, 270.  621 


3,  41G,  SJsJ 
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January  29 


I    ( III).  Ill  .nroilment  Infoniiatlon 

A  Knri>i!ti:.iif,  l.-itrt*  iTi'ilIt,  fall  19ei.  ilo^s  not  In- 
.liidi'  .iiiiuisr  *  ii;illl(in  iwldltlonal  ^tmlfnts  In 
t.riimi.il'Xtiiiiiin'iiiiil,      ailult-vducalion,      aiil 

Ifi'hiT  priMfrini^ 
1    .1  i[    l.'irn-.'  <T.-.lif  -tinl.-nl.'i.  IWiI 
IlK  HM.S.'   ov.-r    1'*<I  (KTil  111 

I  ]  -I    nr.r    Ull'lfllt-,    '>'*»''I 

I  llHTi-:i-i<'    'l\l-r    1W5<1  I»T11II' 

I  I'T'Tni  in  puMir  m.-utuuous,  fiiii  i^»''' 

<  I'^ititl  ^tu'lfiit^       i.-nv;' 

I  :~t  tin.'  -tiiMi-iiK  ..    I" 

B.  Pr<ij«H.'U»U  ••lir.'l!tii.'!ir       T'l  

ir  Kiriiiiiinl  .i.v-i-t.iiii->'  1-  -tH'li'iiM.  •.■i.'-si'HK  i.irrin- 
i-t.Tf.l  thfiU^ti  nnlit'i-:  iii'l  iliil  vi-r^l!  »■>  'llic 
ui^'irnt;  ni*  '.•iilMiii;  i"  'lif  -luMy  ti*l  "mt.'  tM  m  •»< 
l»  ri-.Tir  -if  111  .l.vr.-.-  rr-lit  stii.l.'iiis  i  if  tti.'  .■rimil 
II, flit  ri';.r."»-Tirr'l  Mf:.)!  irshi|»  w.-ri'  rro-i  v.-l  f'V 
s:  (uTivnr  ii.it.oM  il  (••fi-nst'  ■"tii'l.-rif  ■•ihk  f'V  ■{..'> 
[»Tivnt.  iinl  i''i."  "!  ii'iitKiiiil  ^rlllll■l1I  ^'^.^n^  by 
I  '\  [»T(t-rir 


Uniff.!  ~'atwi        Vfnntana 


United  >utes        Mod  tan  u 


A     Schol;ir-.hi|i<  i*  i.'S"!  lliJout;li  liiolUuUuJij. 

Siinit..T   n  <.:  U'>\ 

AriiDiin"  -- 

\v»"rHk'c  •-- 

H    V  uioiiiil  ief>'ii.»-  ^tii.:.'iit  ;i>iiii«: 

Viiiia>.T  i»ir  l.Ml 

\nii)urir.  .. 

X  vf  riitfc  

('    1  i'Ikt  stmlf  nt  lnHrK  Miroiifh  .ii^tiiutii.iis: 

N  uiiilxT  riwardeU — 

I  Amounr     "— 

Av.THfl'       - 


Ill     l'iil>lii'  jiiiiior  .■<iil<-i.-» 


NiiinliiT  ofiii-iiiiiifioii^,  1«1 

Nuiri^HT 'if  iii-it  itiil  iiiri-.  r*»<>  

KrirnllniPiit  t  .Itvrpr  iri'<|it,  f<tll  1'»>1,  I"*"'  not 
incliKlr  -iUxir  i'ltl.iHKi  iilililloMiil  ■itiiil.'iii'  111  tiTint- 
nal-oociipHtioruil,  ,».!iilt-.'.lii<iitioii,  m^l  ■.!' i-r 
proKrunis 

'rotiil  .Icgrft'-iTf.  !i'  -tinlftilK 

\ncT>~.%.>>' ■>\-r  l»*<  -      ;..-.-.-i'r 


I    rj^n  oral  en  roll  n  iiif  iiiroriiintiiin 

\  Kiiroilnifnt  ■.l.-en-i- f-n'Mit.  r.ill  l»<i.  .|<.-  ii-t  in- 
rluilf  liiiii'-t  I  ■■:■''•  lull  I'lilUJDrul  stiiiUii!,  in 
t.Tnunii;-<x  cup.id'ii  i:,  uluH  •flunuinii,  in.i 
iittiiT  [iroifrmii' 

l^it.lMr'.T.'.--. ■!•■'. i'    -Iil'Irllt.S  r.:"':       

IrirriM~c    iv  r  1  «'<i      . |Hri-.Tit 

\-'   Ml;.-    ^t'l.l.  t!-    .    1  i«.l 

1  111  r''.i.M     ' .  I  r  i  «.(!  in-rivnl 

riTiTiit  III  |iijl>iir  .iKliliil  Kill",  f  li.  rO'l 

1    -I 111  sluilrii!-     l.tTWnt.. 

M  imif  *tu<lfnW do 

l;     l'vi;i  .'.■■:  .nrullii;.  nt.  vrm 

II  Kiii.iii,  i.il  wsM^LiiMv  ;.,  ,luil.-iit.-.  1 '(.'>«■ ''li'.  i.hi.iii 
i.strri'il  i(iri.iii;(i  rulii-jis  mil  univcrsiiu-s  1  lit- 
in^lituli<iii>  ripl\  1112  .11  th.'  ^tiKly  h.iil  iii'in-  'h.iii 
'tx  (»-r(>-iir,  .if  ill  ,lti;ii-.-  (Tiilit  ■ituilriiin.  of  Ihc  .'ii- 
iiilliiifiit  rvpriwniid.  -ichiiliirHhins  W'Tv  ric«'iv«'«l 
liy  S.7  p<Tc<iir.  iKitional  ilcft'iisi'  stiiiNiif  iii.in-<  t>y 
,)  '.  iH-rifiif.  ami  otlwr  in-liiiitinn  il  -iiiilii  f  Ih-ims 
t.v   1  I.  [«  nt-nt  1 

A     Si  liiil.irship^    i«  ii'liU  I   ii'iiitrii  u.^lii  li'mii^ 

NuIlltiT    iAuflif^i       

AllluUIil         ....... 

Am  r  w.-       

]!     \  iiioi!  I.  ii.-'i  11^   -■t'lil.-nt  loiins: 

Suiiii  'T    ivs  ir  li-  1  . 

Avir  Hi. 

C.  OtIuT  <iii':.  h'  !fvan«  thrntich  Institutions: 

Nuiiii'T    n*  ir  '.'■'',  ..... — 

Auii.iun'         

AvpHMcr • 

III    T'litilii-   uiiinr  nillfjri'.i 

N'linif.or  of  iti-(.:iiti.ii.-.  '.  »'l 
N  wniluT  iif  in'<l4luiiiiii.>.  !'*<' 

h.nrollii.nil  ii|.vre«' .ii'ilit,  I. ill  l'.«il.  '1<'<'^  not 
.IH  hi'li-  iix.iil  2:'^'.H^'  iilillIKinill  stiiilriit>  ,ii  tt-r- 
11,111,1.  iHi  111  iiiuii.il.  nhilf  fliinitiiiU,  .in!  ullnT 
1  nii'i  111,- 

i     ■\     li-wr"!' 'T>-  1,'  -tii'lfiit,-! 

Im  r»M-'«'  uviT  14*1*1  -  _ i*rTnt_ 


3  w;   iwi 

:i.m» 

•* 

•1  1) 

1.0■.1^:»^; 

i.ijA 

ia4 

4.S 

tat 

V.    ( 

n.7 

- 1 

■■.  TO  nno 

.■\  M*) 

IV.  other  Inf- 


|MH, 

W7.  '>V 

1.^7,  .M4 

1341 

«,'..  1 

II,'.    IVI 
$U4 

$14 

.■52.322 

cvj.  m2 
$.'74 

.i.11 
J17 

3.  A«9 
<3.>-i.  380 


4"? 

,'   -  (J 
f4<<i 

I'M 


>  ,.>.  I  on  Iitt7  .W  il»ti<.  lulrst 
.    i.i.l.l*') 
rt  px;.      •■,■■<  nf  (nilU'gri    mil   uni\frsitM-s 
iorita<lent  l  i^'-'^  ■   ;iin>tlim  iiuitnuIMnil   iml  rp- 
laledcostsoolyMwr  pw^nlntlteix.pMMM.n  im  ..'4 

years  of  age  

Perrent  of  colU-ire  mil  utiUotMly  curr»-ni  itK^iiin.'  for 
«tU'l«>nt    hiKluT   e<liioitmn    from    Stiili-5   ,in<l    lonil 
finvi»rnini-nt.H 
SUtr  ^nil  l<viil  fun'15  for  stiiiWnt  hiKlx-r  r<luculton. 

Totnl  currrnt  .ind  cupitiU  JuiJds,..  

Tot  III  curr«>nt  funds  only._ ....... 

("urn-nt  funds  jwr  capita ..     ........... 

rurrcnt  funils  im  (lertrnt  of  (leroiinl  li 
(■urr«>nt  fiind.s  |i«>r  iierium  \H  2*  yc>ir»  of  tftm^^. 
Perrvnt  of  colU-p'- n{<-  •■  ersiL«  totiil  tiopiiliitlon 
Totil  hiirlM-r  educ-.ttion  I'lirollinonl  mtsu.i  iiUi  ifi    oti 

popuUtion  -  -   

Proi»rty  tavs  u»  p*r<»nt  of  personal  iiiojnM. 

rBovmioNS  or  s.  i34i 


4a8v»l 
1«.S 


904 
-44.1 


I.  Vyear  proffr»in  of  kMuis  (or  a^-a.^mk-  fitcllUtr* 

riar*l  y«>mr  1««2  authorliatlon 

If  apportlon«>d  oti  ha.tl5  of  total  iWrt^-  <  n'lit  .  n 
rollmt-nt.  Mntita/i.i  rotild  lx>rro\»  ippi  ti 
ni.ii.lv  .... 

A    -•■       ir    iinount   would   ^  nviiiUM*'  during 
Mu-h  1.1  ;l..  1  ^uccwdlnK  yf*rs  of  tli<-  lu-t 

II.  Scholarship  aid,  J-yi-.»r  pi..t.'r.»ni 

Fis«-.»1  year  19«'2: 

Num^>♦•r  oi  scholarahlps 

.\  mount 

Fls<-^l  year  19M: 

Totol  «holarshli>s  tor  flsrtil  11 

.\mount  — ... — • 

III.  5-year  proer«m  of  rranta  tor  poMlf  JunWw  colldCM 

rural  year  19«2 

Ft'dfral  allotment  autliurlxallon — ... ...... 

State  matfhliiK  ri'<|ulrement 

Total  tor  puMtr  junior  roll«-g>-  it>n.i<tniition 
A  stmlbu-  amount  would  he  .>\uilul>l<!  during 
each  of  the  4  succeedaig  >-««r«  oi  the  act. 


NEBRASKA 


Uolt«U  8ut«a 


3,  SUI,  230 

7  >< 

!    'i.'t    |)^' 
10.  t 

M.4 

63.7 

6.9ao,oou 


Nebraska 


..I  1   I  ii.  >t 


33,434 
0    I 

8.  Wi 
H.  8 

70.2 
66  6 

64.  M8 


J>7,  ',vi 

xva 

t".iH,  r:  ■,44 

fJ'    n4- 

t.n: 

j;t: 

ir..  4.^' 

I   111 

$o<),   l,'l,  '«)>' 

t.'1'i  ■'{  1 

t4.^t 

if  ■> 

, i!  ,1  -  for 
r.-l.i.Td 
iA  yiint 

Ltiii'  f'lr 

,1        IlKlkj 


IV.  Other  tafonnadon  (hawd 

avallatilt 
Estlmate<l  etnendltur»'s  of  college*  an. 1  iinu   ■ 
Stu'li'nt  higher  ediical ion  dnstnn-f  ioniil  <\i\ 
cost.'!  only).  p«r  pemon  In  llietKn'tiu'tion  Is  t 
of  age         . 
ri-rc«»nt  of  rolk'gp  and  university  curr. n^  .-.i 
student    higher   education    from    St.»t.'s     i 
govern  menus 
State  and  local  fnmlK  for  student  higher  edLuuiu>i>. 

Total  current  and  capital  funds 

Total  nirrrnt  fund.s  only      

Current  fuii'ls  (ht  capita  

Current  fund.*  ii.s  (lercenl  of  tx-rsonal  income 

Current  fun. In  |>er  (lerson  IH  24  )eiirx  of  ligr 

Percent  of  ColU-iteage  vmu.s  tola]  tKipiilallon    

Total  higher  edui-atlim  enrollmcn;  N.-rxu.,  mlli-re-rtite 

population  I  .t  ini 

Prot>erty  t.nes  aa  |iercr«t  of  [wrsuiial  inii.-ni- 

PROVISIONS  or  8.    I2«l 

I.  5-year  prograni  of  loans  tor  aca<lcmlc  facilities 
Fiscal  year  19«2  aulhoritatlon 

If  ap|>ortlone<l  on  basis  of  totjU  .I.i.  "  >  -•  r.  It .  iin.ll- 
ment,  Nebraska  could  tiorrow   ,|  (  i..vii,.,ii.ly 
A  similar  amount  would   U-  hv.  ulnl  U    .tiring 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  m  t 
II.  !M;holur»hlp  aid,  .5- year  |>rognim 

FLsfal  year  1962: 
N"uinl>er  of 


Clilted  >tJlle5   i       V.  1  '  >-k 


»l   73J, 
tl,  J».7, 


'.2.  v. "J 
114.  ,i<.2.  1^2 

«::74 


an 

317 


4f'2 

»ii;  -.V. 

$241 


Amount. 


Fiscal  year  1966: 

Total  .s<-holarshipa  for  Useal  I9C3-M. 


.\  mount. 


HI.  S-year  procrani  of  gruntji  for  public  Juntor 
ivllegcs 
Flsc-il  year  1983: 

Federal  aUotment  authnriuttiun 


matchiiiir 

Totil  f<.r  pill. 


tile  lit 

i.ir  .-ii'terr  mn'tnirlinn 


tl47 


43  : 

'1(11.  lao 

$7   ,VI 

II  4 

m 
%• 

,1,  7 


IMB 


$ir.  i(»i.  iim 
114,  Till,  lam 

till  32 
II  "> 

•V)      ry 

:■  4 


(.|<<i    111..  IMI    I. 


»i: 


%\M 


2.'..  fxm 


2,".'',0<«l  i 


».''i, 

87. 


«»),  000 
'162,  2K8 
i«'i2  2SS 


»2.  .'.'JT,  <■■■■- 


219 
$IVi.  .•*«) 

1 .  IXS 

$1, 1 VI.  no 


U&).  »d 

8iVl.  H77 


45H,  2^.0; 
16.  ^ 


1,  -"■ 

-(•  1   s 


;:.i'  If     i/iuiMiil    w.^ii 
lUr   4  <llril.«..lllli;   > 


■!    U-     n  u.  it'll' 
.iri    "f  t.'ir  ,11  t. 


i.3ii.s;« 


1962 
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United  SutM  i      Nevada 


H.  I 


I.  iicnrral  onrnlliucnt  information 

iir..ll:r.rnt  (  Icgrre-crp.ill,  full  1961:  does  not  In- 
iliile  ulnuist  a  niilllin  additional  students  in 
ii  rimn.tl-'>ccu|riitiuiial,  adult-educatlon,  and 
(il'ii'r  pnisriiii" 

1  it  il  <li'«-T*«e-iTi..lit  •students,  1961 -- 

Iiicniup  iiMT  iwo iHToent.. 

1.!  MiTK.  «tii.!cnt<.  \'>\\.. 

liicrriwr  o\er  19</i  .  jieroent-. 

li  r  int  in  [ml  li<  lii.-.titution«,  fall  1961 : 

I  otal  «tn'l«-nts      [lerrent-. 

I*t  lime  «tii.lenl»   do 

I.  j«'i  !i-i  ».nr')iiiin'iit.  lyro. - 


-tuit-nts,  19S9  6f>.  admln- 
iin*!    univi-r5ltles      (The 


IT  riiiiii.  ..il  .'i.«l5l.iiior  to 
isttri-l  tliroiich  cllrpi  5i 
in«t:tiitiiiii<  ri  pl\  iiip  In  tlie  ?^iidy  had  more  than 
1«4  i>«'rc».|it  of  all  drirro.  cri'dit  students.  Of  the 
eiiriilltmnt  ri'pnscnti  .1.  «rfiol»rshlps  were  reoelred 
by  H7  jxrieiil,  11:1(1111. il  'lifrnv  "tlilrnt  loikUS  by 
3  5  p.ritnt,  nn.l  dllu  r  It.-tltutliiii.il  stulint  loans 
liy  1  f)  jxTifjiI  ) 

.K     .-^t  !i<iliui>)ill>s  'iw;Lri1i-'1  lltroligh  lii:>tUulioiis: 

.N'uMiber  uwardcd - 

Amount  - 

.K  vornge 

H     Niitlonal  defense  <tU'lei:t  loiinii: 

Niinitier  a»aidc<l 

.Amount 

.K  vcrarr  .     

C.   (ulier  student  loaii"  through  tiislllutloiii. 

Xiinilwr  awardol 

.\  tlioiuit  _ 

A^'-ri«« 


111.   Public  Junior  pnlleges 


NLini'<  f  iif  instilutl<in«,  l*'.!  , 

Number  o(  lnsUtution.s,  ltf*i0 

Enrollment  (dwre  r:re<llt.  fail  19«I,  does  not  tn- 
ctnde  atiout  2SO,0O0  adlitlonal  students  In  termi- 
nal-occtipatkinal.  adi  It -education,  and  otlMr 
ITocrams). 

Total  degree -cie. lit  iliiilenLs     ..   

Increa.se  o\er  1900 [leroent.. 


3.801,230 

7.8 

1,036.  Off: 

10.4 

4,738 
14.4 

1,152 
13.7 

ea4 

63.7 
6,999,000 

100.0 
100  0 
8,072 

j 

1 

2K7.5« 

lOS.  157.  544 

1341 

133 

$31,000 

$233 

115.450 

$50,151,000 

$434 

45 

$31,000 

$689 

52,322 

$14  362]  182 

$274 

1 

.■«1 
317 

None 
None 

i 
i 

1 
1 

456.  206 
16.  S 

None 
None 

IV.  Other  information  (based  on  1957-58  data, 
latest  available) 

F.^timiUed  expenditures  of  colleges  and  universities 
for  .student  higher  education  (instructional  and 
reliited  costs  only),  per  person  in  the  iKjpulution 
18-24  years  of  age - -  -  - 

Percent  of  college  and  university  cm-rent  income  for 
student   higher  education   from   States  and   loc:il 

governments.. - .- 

Stiite  and  loctil  fund.s  for  student  hii;lier  education: 

ToUil  current  ani  r.ipitil  funds 

Tot.il  current  funds  only — 

C'urrent  funds  per  csipita     

Current  fuTid?  .is  r^rceiit  of  [w-i.'iiin  1!  inroiuc 

Current  funds  i>cr  i>erson  lH-24  years  of  age 

I'rrceiit  of  colic."!'-.'??  \ersus  totHl  ixjpuiation 

Tot:il  tiitrhcr  e.Jucation  enrollment  versus  coUeKe-age 

I>opuliiinn jjercent-. 

I'rn|ierl\  t'.M.-s  i.-^  I*  rcci.t  0'.  personal  income-. 

.S  lies  t  .V iKsrccnt.. 


IKUVI.SIO.NS    or    S.    1241 

I.  5-ycar  jiroKTCirr.  of  loan .'i  for  .k  i.leniic  tat:ilities 

Fl=cril  year  1962  authorlrjition 

II  liPfxirlioned  on  basts  of  total  dcgree-cre<lit  en- 
rollment, Neviida  could  borrow  approximately. 
.K  similar  amount  would   !><■  available  during 
ciK-h  of  llic  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 

II.  Scholaj-sl:ii.  aid,  5-ycar  program 

Fiscal  year  19C2: 

Nuni(.er  of  scholarships 

,A  mount 

FLscal  vear  1966: 

Total  scholarsMps  for  fiscal  19C3-C6   

Amount 


United  SUtes 


$147 


43.7 

$1,732,600,000 

$1,267,900,000 

S7.b0 

0.4 

$81 

8.0 

19.6 
3.7 


III.  5- year  program  of  i^ants  for  public  junior  colleges 

Fiscal  year  1962: 

Federal  allotment  authoriiatlon 

Stale  matching  requirement _ 


Total  for  public  junior  college  construction 

.K  similar  amount  would  be  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 


$300,000,000 


25.000 
$17,500,000 

187,  SOO 
$131,250,000 


Nevada 


i>0 


74  S 

$4.  TOO.  000 

$2,600,000 

$10.08 

0  4 

6.  49 

13.  S4 
3.4 
2  0 


$50,000,000 
87.882.288 


1>7.M2,288 


$368,117 


33 

$23,100 

251 
$175,700 


$48,596 
97.192 

14.^,  7S8 


I      I 


NEW  HAMP8HIKE 


United  SUte; 


New  Hamp- 
shire 


United  States 


New  Hamjv 
shire 


I    Gencril  erirol  iriCTit  Information 

A.  Enrollment   (degree  crinl It,  tail  1961;  does  not  in- 

clude almost  a  niillioii  Additional  students  fn  ter- 
mlnal-oecurtotioiiHl,  idult-edncatlon,  and  other 
programs): 

'lotnl  degree^re.!!!  students,  1961.. .       

Itiereasr  over  li** i>erc«it. 

1st  lime  stndcnt-s.  Iftfii 

Increase  over  I WiO percent. 

Percent  in  puUie  Institutions,  tall  19»i|- 

Tot^  students       percent. 

Ist-tlme  students do 

B.  Projectcil  enrollment.  I'.ro 

II  Financial  ivwlslant  to  students,  19.W-60.  sdrntn- 
istered  through  college."  and  onlrersltles  (the  Insti- 
tution* replying  in  the  Miidy  had  more  than  98  per- 
cent of  all  degree-cre<lit  students:  of  the  enpollment 
represented,  schoKrsblf.s  were  received  by  8.7  per- 
cent, national  defense  "'udent  lo^ns  by  3.'  percent, 
and  other  Institution  il  student  lo:ui3  by  l.fiiH-rcent) 

A     S.  hfOarshliis  awmnled  throuth  instiliilions: 

.NunilM'r  a»ar.li-.| 

.Amount     - 

.\verace  

B    N'  ilioiKil  defense  stn-l.-nt  loans: 

.\iimber  awiirdcl 

Amount — - 

.\  vera^ 

C.  Other  student  liKins  t  iroUgh  institulions: 

Sum  tier  awtu-lt-l .^ 

.Amount - .  . -   - 

.\  vrrape     


3, 891,  7») 

7.8 

1,036.087 

10  4 

60.4 

617 

6,  959, 000 


III.   PuMu  junior  coliepes 


Nil  nil". r  (if  instinitii.n«.    (ifil 

NunilHT  uf  in..^tiHilion.*.    '."''I 

Fnrollmcnt  ulegncnTedit.  full  I'Jfd.  doc.s  not 
Inclii'lr  alKJUt  250.000 additional  students  in  termi- 
nal wcuputional.  a  luii-education,  and  other 
pfiigranis). 

'1  otal  degree-cre.lll  students — ■ 

Increase  over  1960 percent.. 


287, 5^.9 

$98,157,.VM 

$3«1 

ll,'S,4.'iO 

$S0, 151.9(B 

KM 

52,  StS 
$14,362,  KZ 

$2'M 


231 

317 


458,296 
1&5 


13.  r,34 
7  3 

3.620 
Z4 

.'.3  8 
46  1 

24,(35 


IV.  Other  inforn:ation  (based  on  1957-58  data,  latest 
available) 

Fstimated  expenditures  of  collegee  and  universities 
for  student  higher  education  (in5tructional  and 
related  costs  only),  per  person  in  the  population 

18  to  24  years  of  age 

Percent  of  college  and  university  current  income  for 
student   biglier  education   from   SUa«s   and   local 

governments.. 

State  and  local  funds  for  student  higher  education: 

Total  current  and  capital  funds 

Total  current  funds  only -- 

Current  funds  j«er  capita 

Current  funds  as  percent  of  personal  income 

Current  funds  per  person  18  to  24  years  of  age 

Percent  of  college  ape  versus  total  population 

Total  higher  education  enrollment  versus  college-age 

popu  lat  ion .percent. . 

Proi»erty  taxes  as  percent  of  personal  inc»me 


l,9fil 

$1,162,282 

$593 

748 

$257,842 

$345 

291 

$114.  142 

$392 


None 

None 


None 
None 


PROVI.SION8  or  8.    1241 

I,  r-}ear  p'ofmm  of  loans  for  academic  facilities 

Fiscal  year  1902  authorization. 

U  lipixi-lloncd  on  basis  of  total  degree-credit  en- 
tollinent.  New  Hamjiehire  could  borrow  ap- 
proximately  

A  similar  amount  would  l>e  a^ailaMe  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  ye^jrs  of  the  act. 

II.  Scholarship  aid,  5-;.  e:ir  program 

Fiscfil  year  1962: 

Xuinl>er  of  scholarsVaps   . . 

Amount — 

Fiscnl  \ear  I9t»6: 

Total  srlK)larsh.ips  for  fiscal  I9t'.3-Crv     

Amount 


$147 


43.7 

$1,732,600,000 

$1, 287, 900, 000 

$7.50 

0.4 

$81 

SlO 

10.6 
3.7 


$300,000,000 


III.  5-year  program  of  grants  for  public  junior  colleges 

Fiscal  year  1»'.2: 

Federal  allotment  authorization 

St  at e  matching  re  juirenient 

Total  for  public  junior  college  construction.      .. 
A  similar  amount  would  i>e  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 


25.000 
$17,500,000 

187.500 
$131,250,000 


$235 


25.3 

$4,600,000 

$3,700,000 

$6.48 

0.3 

$72 

8.56 

21  84 

5.2 


$50,000,000 
87.862,288 


137, 962, 288 


|i,C58.  yjs 


R-9 

Jol.fi<X) 

r,,'t9 
$161,300 


$■201,118 
$362,  3M 

$663,473 
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NKW   JKHSK  V 


January  29 


l'nll«<i  States       New 


1       li.'Il.T 


•iiroilriifnt  iiiforiimtion 


B 


Kiiri'liin.Tit      !i'ifr««'-<Tf<llt,   fall   iy*il     'li>»'S  imt     ri 
,  luili-    iliiiont    \   niilllon   aiiillttonal   «u<l»'iits   m 
t.riiiiii.il  .H-cui'Htion.il.      a4lult-e<luoatii)ii,      \iv\ 
ot  hfr  [ir<>i{riuii.-( 

IdLll   'l«HT»*-<Tl''llt    -itlidt'lltS.    ISWl 

IruT<'tt.«'  over  H«i<i   .                          t>«rivnr 
Wt  tiiiK-  stuil»"lit,s,  14»>1  

liKT""**!*  o%-fr  lyN)   .     i»Tfeiir 

I'lT'-t-iit  III  [lublic  instilullons,  fail  1*1 

iDtal  studfnLs      (..•rivnt 

Ut  lim«' stu<U'nf«  '" 

l'r'ij«i-tf.l  cnrolliiifiit,  147" 


7  H 

1  ii.M,  1187 

10.4 

60.4 
(13.7 


i.lrniii 


11     h  iii.mi-i»il  «M.M.»n-«-  to  sriKl.Tit--,    l*")**  t*\    I' 

milcifi-s    mid    utiivirsitifs         I  lu' 

rliJiii 


l.Ml»T»'»l       LIiri>IJKi'       'Til'  K'  ^      f»ii.i       1-* 

m.stitiitJoii.s  r^'plvintf  in  Ih.-  •ftlKly  h;wl  iimr--  rlmii 
m  t>erifiit  of  kil  d.irr.-.- <r.-.lit  stu.l.'iits  i  if  ih.- 
fiirolliiifnt  rfprvw'iilivl,  «-hiilarslii|iS  witc  rrcMv.l 
hy  H7  ptTivnt,  national  .li-f.'ii.>te  studitit  |...iij.>  r^ 
•t  .S  p»Tc»'nt.  aii'l  oIIht  in<titiition:il  ■ilU'li  iit  |o  i-i- 
h\    I  li  penvnt 

k     Si  hol.irshiiw  iw  if'l.-.l  tlu-uu»;lMn.?l!ni»ioii.-i 

N  unitnT  i\*  Afli'd ... — . — .......... 

Atlioiint  ....-- — - 

\v>THKr  

1     \  ilioii.il    IcfiMi*'  slild.iii  in.ms: 

NurnU-r   iw.ir  led  .  . .    . 

.\iiKHinf  

AvcriiK"* --- 

Olher  studeiil  limni  throiigh  in.slitiUions: 

Siiinher  iw  irdt-d  — 

Aniounr         .... . ........... 

A  .tT  ««•  - 

Ill     rublic  junior  wllrers 

Muni^wr  of  in.stitution.^,  l'J*^l 
SiHiiN-r  of  institution.s.  1«V' 

Knrollin^nt  i  !<'(?'■•'«'-<■'■''''''■  ' '"  l'^'  '""'  '■"' 
Include  about  iflD.illnj  ^.Iditional  ttudrn's  m  t^r 
minal-ocrupational,  ».lult.pdufntuiii.  ui  1  otli.T 
profninui  i . 

Total  d*>irn>«»-<T«<lit  *til<lents 

IruTeik**  OUT  l«5ii i*-iieut 


92,727 
8.4 

31, 172 
6.4  : 

47/2   ! 

40  6  I 

IW.  Ill    I 


IV.  Other  InJornuitlon  (»>a.<«r<l  on  \'*"  "*   1 1'* 
lalfst  avaltald)' 


11    i'  I'.n   !•>  ti. 


ll^.  4.ili 

%.*     IM    *!■< 

KM 

$14    t«'ij,  !■<.' 


331 
317 


4     ^^k^^ 

.     >    1.1, 

y  -■; 

t."  4 


K.stliimt.'.l  .•xiwn'lltil/t'.i  of  mlW-  -  ii'  1 
(or  ■4tudrnl  lil|fti«T  filui-atl.iii  (iii>!i  i.  ' 
latfd  cost.s  only*,  vvx  i^Tson  In  Ibt-  \<'<\ 
"24  yt-ar'  of  ait*"  

JVr'vnt  of  ii)l!.'if  ii  '  univrrsity  rurri-iii  .n''i!i'  I'T 
stud.-nt  hiK'i.'i  '''.'i'  itloti  from  Statrs  n.l  i'k  il 
gi.wr'r'n'nt ..  ,  ■■  i   •  n, 

-■,,■,    1,,  :    ,.<  V.    Ml.  I-  I'T  -Mi.|.-iit  hijrlM-r  '  .lii'-.ii.  ill 

I  .t  i:  'iir"  111  til  ;     I,  ii.ii  (uiuls 

Totai  (tirr-n'  'im  N     n  v    ....... . . 

(urTPtil  fUM  1-.  '.'•■r  I  iriia    .. ...._ — . ... 

CurTfiit  fill;  I-    I.-  '.■••r'.iit  ..f  i-riori.i! 'nr-nmr    

Current  fill    '.-  ;>-i    i- r-*.',  1  ^  i"  .■«  w  ii  >  "f  .ige 

rerivnt  of  colli  W'    uc    .  .i^.i.-  '"i  i.  i-'riii.iUini 
Total  lUuluT  ■••:  I.  III"!    .  i.T-a,,'!!,  n:    wiml.  ,t.il.-Kf  .on- 
ixjimlatlori                                                               ixr.'.ul.. 
rroJfTty  ta»i-«    L-   I'.r.^li'.     •!   i-i  ^ii.i.  .11' "il"'  

1  K.i'   i.-ill.'.Nf    l.'l'    -•"       ■•'4  I 

1.  Vyeiir  prof  nun  of  \omm  tut  a«a<lfnil<   ' ..         ■ 

Flsriil  ypar  1M«.'  -tutlioriiation 

If  Liin»)rtlon«-d  on  1>h.-iH  of  total  d>  xr'-.      n    lit  •  ii 
rollni^nt.    N''v»     I.r^-v    'i.iil.l    U.ri'.*     .||.r... 
irnat«-ly 
A    ^inllar  au.i.ui.l    ».aiUl    '■•     i»-.»i'.i,'      lin.i'it 
each  of  tl»e  4  nu^-ovilinf  year*  of  Uw  a<-t 


United  St«t«.  ,   New  Jerwy 


$147 


43  : 

W    7.iJ, 'iWI.UW 

SI    .'iiT    ^illi,  itW 

$7   •*\ 

II   4 

ltd 

U  0 

i   7 


XMi-  <«<<  rill 


$11M 


tl*..  4(ll,  lOI 

tl7   .VII.  Iim 

U  1' 

II  I 

*.  .(.' 

17  u' 
4.4 


II 


.!  w>liii>  al'l.  V\f  ;r  |ir<>«(rtm 


Ki- 


te 


$.r. 


N!iinl'«T  uf  ,i(  fKjlapihli«      .. 

Amount 

I-  .,.   il  vrar  IWW 

lotjl  s.  (M,l»rxhli««i  Un  tum\  19<»< 
.Amount  


4.'J<,  -W' 
16   5 


1.040 
+ZI.2 


III    S-yeir  program  of  KntnUfor  jmhlli  Junior 


h.,i,ri    I.    '  ■  I'lit  authorti.-uion  ..   . 

8laU-  iiiaUlunK  r»''julrei!M  i;' 

Total  for  iml'li'-  mnior  .i.  le^T  '"iiiirii.  Uon 
A   sltui! '■    i     ■  iiiit   viouM    !•■   .»v  iil.ii  i.-   .lurtnn 
each  of  tlM   4  .1  . .-.  dliiit  yea/!!  of  IIk  .w  I 


J'.  Ill) 
(;:   '411.(111 

1«7    ."41) 

tl.U   .:*!.  (Ill  I 


|.'«i  nil.  Out) 
n7  ttrt.',  iWt 

)  ,17  W.'.  asH 


71? 

Villi  »•■' 

^.  ,174 

t-l,  7f^l.  Mil 


11.317.  :ti« 
2.  U4.  ti.lJ 

I,  OAI .  <*is 


N  Kvs    M  y  \ir«> 


I    I  ieniT-il '■nr'>llini-nl  iiiforniAtu  n 

A     Kiipilliiu-nt    ih'irr'v  <-r>-.lit,  fall  I^d    'I't-  •'■'    n 
ilude  alni'wt  a   million   a<lditlorml   <lii.|.'iit>   in 
termiiial-"><-cui>Htional,      a<lult-.ediicanon.      ind 
other  priuniin.'i 

Total  degree  iTflif  ^t mien !.-'<.  P«I 

IlKTeaae    jver  l*i<l  i.<T'-ent 

l-t  tune  studeiiL-t.  lM»il  - 

Incrwi.s>- '.ver  l*i<i  i»Tiinf   . 

l',ri-ent  in  [mblii-  lu.stltulloiK,  fall  l*d 

T'llal  itiident,>     [.Tivnt    . 

UI  tune  stiideiitii lo      .. 

P     I'r'ij"-'  '•■■[  Tirollmeiit,  l«7ii 

H  Kinui'iHl  ^^.sisiHii't  '.'  <tii.l.Ti!<.  Vt'M  '41.  t'lniiii 
i.~l.erf'l  Ihr'tiiifti  r-iilleii.s  .iii'l  iinivers|tl""<  1  he 
m.^liiii!  ions  r'l'lMinr  I"  'he  ^iii'l>  had  more  th;in 
>«»  (KT'Tii'  if  ill  !.-vr'->-  iT'-dil  -itii'leii!.;  (if  ttie 
■•iirnllinenf  r'-lir'-veiiii'l,  <(tiol»rshi|i<  w-f  re,,is.-.l 
h  ,  1  7  i»Tc«'n!,  n.ili'ii,il  'lelen^'  ^tulenl  lnnri.i  hy 
1  'i  in'iiinr  till  'il'T  lIl^lIlllIi"ll»l  ~tii  !' ir  i.'niis 
|.  .     1  i'.  |~ri-e!i; 

A    .-^cliol.ir^hui^  i*  II'.' ■!  ii.ruusli  iustlluHoUi; 

V'imtxr  kvii/'li'l  ... - 

Ainoiiir  . •--• 

\iellt!l  ......... —  ... — 

11     \, lion  I.    I.iiii^    -I'llii,!   li';iu.S. 

-Num^^i  i .^  ii'lt'l        ..-...,.........••.....-• 

.Aini.iJii'  ..... 

.\  V'l    i^l 

C.   Othei   ..I'lil.  lit   .".in-  • '.I'liiith  .ri~r  .'ii' lona; 

NiiiiiN'r   I  warded . 

.\..;..:i  .      -    

Ill      l-'lMli    .■ll:,o|      .,i,.-l-'  - 


United  SUtM 


New  Mexl4» 


IV 


Other  iBfcjrmiaiDn  iIhwivI  on  1987  38 
a\  allaMr- 


.  •  •  Mliev  (or 

III. I  relatiil 
'in    IK  111   24 


(   s<)l    ?r<n 

7     '^ 

1 .  !«!,  IJK7 

ia4 

«0  4 
KH  7 

r.  •v<<i  lit  I 


(.  'M4 
17  4 

94  7 

92  0 

3:1.  9A0 


Uulled  SUtn 


■2H7 
IBH.  157 

..VW 
M4 

V' 

1 1 

.  4''<| 

tu 

W,  Hi 

tij   ltf2 

$.74 

\    .;:   I-  I   of  inslltllllon'!.    lyt'l 

.N  uniUr  of  iii.st  iliit.on,^.  la»4)  .    _ 

Knrolliii.i.t       liviee  1  red,'     'il!    '■•'.l.   dors  not 

Inelude    .itw.i.'     :.-i<i..«m     i.l  1 1' -..iii  il     student'*    in 
ii  rm.n  i,  i  1 1  (.(..i! ..  .ii  li,  .I'liilt  .-lu'  .i;  ."ti,  anil  Other 

lUl'li'    111.. 

I    .1  il    I'  /r !,'   -'ii'l.  III.* 

lll'Ti    IS.       ...1     1  (I<1  .. 1»  '■'■''ft  ., 


H7 


4.i»,  ."J<i 
lOkS 


i.,i.    vs. 
t!M> 

•M 

tJ77. 974 
S4V7 

It 

$1 .  OiS(l 

W.'. 


319 
19lS 


E<rtliii«tedexpMKlli'ire-  .'  >,..'«  .n.|  .n 
SttMkat  hlrl>«r  fl'.'-  ilmn  n-H  .'  (."11  1. 
eoaU  on!.^  .  i-'  ;-'iin  .ri  the  i«ii.'i.ii, 
yemn  of  v 

r.'ernt  of  i-o !..■♦:.■    m.!    mi    ..r-.,:-        .fii'     :i   on.'-   'or 

Nli'l.'nt  hu'tier  ••<!       .!  on  ;r<ir    r  :  il's    n lii-". 

i-mmen's 
St  I'l    ind  lo<-al  funds  (or  student  tiiitlier  i-iluraliou 

1  otal  c  rreni    ml  <'a|<lt4»l  funds - 

Total  nirr- n'  f    i.  !s  only ... .. — . 

Current  'i.nls  !-r  •  »jiit« 

CiUT»'nt  f'jri.U    1.S  ',•■'  'rit  ■•'  ixT^Hlivl  IneoIiM" 
C"iirrenl  'i.n  '     |«'   !.•  '  ^  ri  1  s  in  .M  years  of  a»[e     ... 
IVreent  of  en;',  »■■    <-■        ■•:.■..'.'  i «i| .■;l.»l;"n 
TotiU  higher  •  ■'.       i      i,     •"     :■' n;    . .  uii«    r,  ,.  .e  .me 
[)Op<ll:ktlull  !"  '■  'tit    . 

rropertv  taies  as  perrrnt  ot  pemioal  incom. 

Sl»»Mt»^ |.-l"lit. 

rROVnK>M.<<   or   -4      IJ41 

I    '-year  (irogram  of  l<»ans  (or  •nulenilc  IiKHhtkea 

Fbeal  year  I9«2  ttuthorla»ti<«n 

If  ,ni|xirtioned  on  hauls  of  total  lUifn-e -en-dll  en- 
roMiiMMit.  .\ew  Mexico  could  iMirrow  api>ro\l- 

malelv .- 

A  slitilbw  aaiooiit  would  he  ATmlla>>l«'  durlnf 
•arh  of  the  4  ■»ll«Te*<Unf  yrari  of  tlk-  act. 

II    t4<'holnr<hi|i  aid,  .Vvi-.ir  proirritn 

Fisral  year  rj*V2 

Num>>er  uf  sctloUntiU« 

.\  mount 

Ftiuiil  year  19(W 

Totiil  trholarsWp*  (or 

AnKiunt ... 

III.  Vyear  profrkiu  of  (rants  tor  pu^tir  Jtintor  coHefra 

rh<'Hl  venr  I9n2 

Federal  allotment  iiutliorUiitluU. 

State  ni.ilihi"'7 —  ;■■■ '••■'  .    ..  

Tot  >!  (of  I  ',  .eiri- ron^triM  lion 

.A   Mnillar    m    .  ,        «         I   l>e  avatlaMe  ditrtnf 

Mch  of  the  4  >u«.-crrdinc  yntr*  ol  the  a>'t 


l!47 


4a  7 

$1    7T.',  Ii*!!.  tIKI 

Il  2>'7  •**)  nui 
t7  SO 

ai 

•n 

9  0 

19  fi 

a.7 


New  Meiio) 


IBB 


m  .1 

ttl.  Hill.  (Ill 

Vli  III).  ii>> 
$11  2:< 

II  '■' 

III    > 

111  :s 
2  I 

ZOO 


(.h>.    Ill'    on  I 


ti    IM'.  977 


1  I 


•>• 

(II) 

1  U 

V. 

ill 

nil 

t"l 

1  <i 

ls7 

'411 

'IM 

tui 

.'■«i 

nil 

IIJO. 

SJ  ■' 

ti 

lam 

III) 

fc;7x 

Nl'7 

s" 

•«.' 

•JHh 

43.1 

II- 14 

137 


•'J    ."4.S 


7ll.*)id 
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United  Stetes 


I.  Oenertil  enn>  Iment  Information 

\  Knrollment  (deffree-ciedlt,  fall  1981;  does  not  In- 
clude almost  a  mil  Ion  additional  students  In 
teniilnal-(x^ui>atlonal,  aduIt-educatlon,  and 
ottier  prograin^i 

Total  deeree-credit  students,  Iftfil 

Incrfa.'w  o- er  .960 percent-. 

1st  time  students,  1961.        

Increa.*  over  1900 ..percent.. 

Perrvnt  in  put'llo  In.stltutlons,  fall  1961: 

Total  sludenn     percent.. 

1st- time  studf  nts ...do 

H    rro)erted  enrollment.  1970 

II  Financial  aialstance  o  jttidents,  19S»-6n,  admin- 
istered Ihrouith  colten*^  Wd  universities,  (The 
Institutions  renlying  in  the  study  had  more  than 
VX  [lerrent  of  all  degree  credit  stuclents.  Of  the  en- 
rollment reiiresent<'d,  scholarshlpe  were  reccired 
liy  8  7  percent,  national  delen.te  student  lo&ns  hy 
3  5  (lerccnt.  ami  other  IrL'tltutlonal  student  loans 
I'y  I  fl  i>ercent  i 

A     Scholarshli>s  awiirdc    through  Institutions: 

Nuniher  awarde^l 

.Amount - 

Average 

11    Niitlonal  defen!4e  student  loans 

■S'  u  m  her  au  ari  lei  ...  

.Amount  - - - 

.Averare 

C    (II her  student  loans  through  institutions: 

N  umtier  a»ar'leil    .    -    .       -    - 

.Amount .  

Aver^ire  


Ill    I'uhllc  Junior  colleges 

Numtier  of  institutions,  1961 

Number  of  Institutions.  1960..  

Enrollment  (derr*-credlt,  fall  1961,  does  not 
Include  about  iVi.ino  additional  students  In 
terminal -occupation  il,  adult-education,  and  other 
prorrams) 

Total  derree  rredl:  student,' - 

Increa-seover    960 ...  i>eroent- 


S.8ei,2» 

7.8 

1,O20.O(<7 

10.4 

00.4 

83.7 

0.050,0(10 


2S7,SM 

106, 157,  544 

•341 

116.  4M 

$S0. 151,t68 

$434 

52,332 
$14,362,182 

$i74 


331 

ill 


New  York 


370, 610 

8.5 

87.380 

3.1 

32  2 

35.7 

682,101 


468, 'J08 
16.5 


21,381 

$12,202,752 

$571 

9.926 

$5. 23.1, 216 

$527 

2,746 

$1,134,987 

$413 


13 
0 


IV.  Other  Information  (based  on  1967-58  data,  latest 
available) 

Estimated  eipendittires  of  colleges  and  universities 
for  student  higher  education  (instructional  and 
related  (josts  only),  per  person  In  the  population 

18-24  years  of  age - 

Percent  of  college  and  university  current  income  for 
student  higher  education  from   States  and  local 

governments - 

Ptate  and  local  funds  for  student  higher  education: 

Total  current  and  capital  funds 

Total  current  funds  only 

Current  fimds  per  capita.. — 

Current  funds  as  percent  of  personal  income 

Current  funds  per  fjerson  18-24  years  of  age 

Percent  of  college-a^e  versus  total  population 

Total  higher  education  enrollment  versus  college-age 

population - percent. 

Property  taxes  a.s  jieroent  of  personal  Income 


I. 


TROCISIONS   or   p.    1241 

.5-ycar  program  of  loans  for  academic  facilities 

Fiscal  year  19fi2  authorization - -- 

If  apportioned  on  basis  of  total  degree-credit  en- 
rollment. New  York,  could  borrow  approxi- 
mately  - --- 

.A  similar  amount  would  be  available  during 
path  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  Act. 

II.  Scholarship  aid,  5-year  program 

FistHl  year  1962: 

N unil)er  of  scholarships. 

Amoimt -- - 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

Total  scholarships  for  fiscal  1963-66 

Amount - 


United  StAtM 


$147 


43.7 


$300,000,000 


III.  5-ycar  program  of  grants  for  public  junior  colleges 

Fiscal  year  1962: 

Federal  allotment  authoriiation ■ 

State  matching  requirement - 


4,424 

+  7Z7 


Total  for  public  junior  college  construction 

A  similar  amotmt  wotild  be  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  Act. 


New  York 


$204 


26.0 


$1,732,800,000 

$1,267,900,000 

$7.60 

0.4 

$81 

9 

$120. 600. 000 

$87, 100. 000 

$5.41 

0.2 

$66 

7.96 

10.6 
3.7 

24  41 

4  3 

25,000 
$17,500,000 

187,500 
$131,260,000 


$60,000,000 
87,082,288 


137,062,288 


$28,  7^7,  4ti6 


2.035 
$1,424,500 

15,268 
$10.  687,  600 


$3.  284, 375 
6,  568,  750 


9,  863,  125 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


I    Oeneral  pn'oUnient  inforniatlon 

A  Knnillinent  (devrree  creillt.  fall  1961;  do**  not  in- 
clude almost  a  n  illion  a<1ditlonal  student*  In 
lerminal-ocriiiwitK  mil,  a<lult-educatlon,  and 
other  programs' 

lotal  deRroe  crnlit  students.  1961 

Inrrea.se  over  196(1 percent.. 

1st  tin'.e  stMdent-s   1081 - 

Inrrea.se  over  1960 jiercent.. 

Percent  In  public  institutions,  (all  1961: 

Total  students jiercent.. 

1st  U me  ftudents    do 

H     Projected  enrollment.  1970  ...   

II  Financial  a,s<il,unce  to  stulents,  1959-60.  admln- 
Lstered  tlirouith  colleg'^  anil  imlvtTsities.  (The 
institutions  replying  to  tho  study  had  more  than 
UK  i>«"r(Tnt  of  all  degrei'  erivJit  students.  Of  the 
enrollment  repre»ent''<l,  scholarshitks  were  received 
by  K  7  t>cr(!ent,  natioml  lefense  stii'lent  loans  by 
:(  ^  i>i>rivnt.  Ml  I  other  mstitutionul  stU'lcnt  loans 
h>   1  h  i»rcvnl 

A     <i  lioUrshiiw  3»ar'led  through  in.stltutions- 

-Numlier  a"  ardo'l  .      .        .    . 

.Amount  

.Average  

14     National  deferLse  student  loans: 

.NumN'r  av^ariicsi  

Amount  

Average  

I',  (nher  student  loans  through  ln.stitutlons: 

Sumlier  awardol 

Amount 

Average  


United  State* 


III     PuMic  jiuiior  colleg"'^ 

.VijiiiU  r  I'f  iiLstitutioiLs 

l*;i    ., 

KnroflmeiiV  (degree-credit,  till  i9«l,  does  not 
inclii'le  about  ^.SO.illi  additional  students  In  ter- 
iiiin:il  iKVupalional,  adlilt-educiition,  and  other 
1  roirriims'- 

1  oli»l  deftree-nrvdit  students.       

Increa.s.^  over  1960  (lercent 


3,891,330 

7.8 

1,026,087 

10.4 

00.4 

63.7 

6.  9A9.  000 


North 
Carolina 


United  States 


North 
Carolina 


77.481 
12.  1 

23.211 
15.4 

58,2 

51   2 

134.309 


287.589 

$08,157,544 

$341 

115,450 

$60,151,906 

$434 

52,322 
$14.36Z182 

$274 


331 

317 


7,461 

$2,141,379 

r287 

3.061 

$1,282,310 

$324 

575 

$149. . '570 

$260 


IV.  Other  information  (based  on  1957-58  datai 
(latent  available) 

Estimated  expenditures  of  colleges  and  universities 
for  student  higher  ©ducatKjn  (instructional  and 
related  costs  only),  per  person,  in  the  population 

18  to  24  years  of  age -     - 

Percent  of  college  and  university  current  income  for 
student   higher  education   from   States  and   local 

governments 

State  and  local  funds  for  student  higher  education: 

Total  current  and  capital  funds... - 

Total  current  funds  only 

Current  funds  per  capita 

I  Current  funds  as  percent  of  personal  income 

!  Current  funds  per  person  18  to  24  years  of  age 

I  Percent  of  college-age  versus  total  population 

Total  higher  education  enrollment  versus  college-age 

population percent.. 

'  Property  taxes  as  percent  of  personal  income 

j  PaleJ  tint - - - -percent.. 

!  pKOviaioNs  or  8.  ia4i 

I        I.  5-year  program  of  loans  for  academic  facilities 

'  Fiscal  year  1962  authoriiation.    - 

If  apijortioned  on  basis  of  toWl  degree-credit  enroll- 
ment. North  Carolina  could  borrow  approxi- 
mately   -  -  - V ' "  "j ' " : " " " 

K  similar  amount  would  be  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 
II    Scholarship  aid,  5-year  program 


Fiscal  year  1962: 

Numlnr  of  scholarships 

-Amount 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

ToUl  scholarships  for  fiscal  1963-66. 

Amount - 


Ill, 


45(s,296 
18.5 


2.061 
4-16, ■? 


5-year  progrim  of  grants  for  public  jtinior 
cx)  lieges 
Fi.scal  year  1962: 

Federal  allotment  authorisation  — 

State  matcii ing  requirement 

ToUl  for  public  jimior  college  construction 

V   simlUir  amount  would  l>e  available  during 
eni  )i  of  the  4  'Succeeding  yeani  of  the  act. 


$147 


43.7 

$1,732,600,000 

$1,267,000,000 

$7.50 

.4 

$81 

0.0 

19.6 
3.7 


$300,000,000 


$104 


36  3 

$34,000,000 

$22,  700, 000 

$5.18 

.4 

$48 

11.06 

11  88 
2.3 
3.0 


25,000 
$17,  500. 000 

187,600 
$131,260,000 


$50,000,000 
87,062,288 

137,062,288 


$6,  020,  351 


715 

$5a),  500 

6,365 
$3,  755,  500 


$1, 604, 690 
2, 008. 138 

3,  702.  828 
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NOKTU   I>AKOT  V 


January  29 


vs. 


Nr>rth 


I    Oer.cri;  '"iin  llir.fnl  Uiformatlon 

A  y  Pilliiii'iit  -!<»Krp«'-<T<><lsr.  Ian  19«1,  d<>M  not  tii- 
.  lii<la  aliiKit  a  niillinn  *daitlon»i  gtmleiiW  In 
iprmliial-ricciiixUi.ri.^l,      aJuJt-eUucalluii,      and 

[  I   ,f,,(  ,iei{rtv-iTi><!ir  <tuilanti,  1961.  - 

Incrwi.*   >vt>r  l*'i<i perirul 

I  1  ,t  Mini"  sta<!rtrit.<,  r*il --        - 

'  IiuTftv-a-   .vHf  !'*■-)_ periTiit. 

I  Penvntin  pahlic  IrialitutlDiis,  tall  IJfil 

'  lotal  itmlfnls  - ..[•■r(fr,t 

!<t  Uine  ■*"!■' ■•I'-i     ■'•' 

11     If  ;f.l<'!  erirollin.-rir,  I'^'o 

II    K,nin.  :i.   is^  -•  >n  ■-'  to  .tu'l.ni-,  19^ 'A  a.lniiii 

lst.T..l  t:. roup's  ■^:.-^■■^^■^  .ind  uuJ viTsiU.s.  .  1  Ik- 
lnsntiiii..rn  'fpl-.  n-'  ■■•  '!"■  '""ly  h*'  inor-  tt„in 
98  i^-ro-iit  i.f  -i..  l.v-r..- .TH.lit  stu.l.-iiLn.  (if  tlio 
•TirMllriun'.  f  ;c-  n'-'l.  M>ii)l,irshi;>s  w.t.'  r.-o-.w! 
t.y  •»  r  I.KTI-.  ir    III-.   111.    l.tiTiM'  ■ifu.l.nt  l.>-.in><  by 

A   ■^    [XT. ■.11*.     lll.l    ■-III.  I     ,ll-Mil'l.>n.ll    5lU.l>'Ill    .o<iliS 

by  1  '"'  i»  .   ''nt.) 

\     -^i  t,.>i,irs!.il  »   i-^  ir  '•   '■  •'..'  'iiilfi  in.ititutlons 

Nuiiif»'r  J  A  li  1«  1    -    

Anupiint     

\VI-T\tll'       ........ ............ 

II    \  irioiiJil  (Ifft  ii-K-  ^tu'lpnt  loans: 

.S'^kkNt   lA  11  '■•'        

.\  iii'iUrt  -      

\vfru.'<."  

C.   <-'l!i»T  -iliKlcn'.  !niu;.^  Uirvmjh  lasUtiitUnii 

I  N'iinih.r  iw'vrlM — 

\  .\ni.)iiii[ 

I  Av-iite    


J.  Httl.rJC 

'   **  I 
! ,  Tjrt,  'ik: 

lU   4    , 


«0  4 

6,  i'M.  0<X) 


I 


III    I'uM;.'  ^'inliir  coikgfi 


NihiiNt   I.' .n-vtit'i!i'>n-'.  '.'«'■]   

NuiuUt  of  iiviUtutloii.<,  lyj' -- 

Kiinillnifint  (deja-iH' <Ti-illt,  Uli  rj<il,  'l'>r4  not 
Inolii-W*  »h">iit  i.'*"**i  ^lUn.,v.i\  ^ii.l.nf  In 
termlii.il-i'ccTii'atlDnal.  i.lu;i-«.'<l'icutioii,  luxl  oii*r 
|iri>i{rain.s 

'I'ol.*!    1.  if!-.-.-  or...'..'  ^fipl«  ritS 

Incrti^;  'V'T  ;»«'  


.percent.. 


%ux. 

2X"    *.HW 
:■.?    V44 

$.'/1. 

Hi,  4J(l 

:':  *»^ 

$;♦ 

V.J.  ;  <2 
$274 

331 

"W 


United  SUtca 


I    n.nr'^i!  "rtrOlTnfrt  iiiformaiiun 

A  I-"rir..i;:".'iif.  :,^i:r-f  >r<  -'.i^  Till  l'»'I.  o"-  ""^t 
lnclii'li>  ttlrniifit  »  nn.iiDn  a'I'llllonal  <tu  It-nt.^ 
In  t4-rriilriiki  <><->-'ii'u;,ioi'..J,  3'li..t-e<lut-jiion,  mi'l 
irthrr   prour.ij:  - 

1    ,\.ii    ti-irrw  . T-  !:!  -t'l  l>T:t^,  l*')l  . 

In-Tfi-.'    ...r'.^Ji      {••nt-iit 

I         1 .'  :.,'n<-  ^Lii  :>-ii'-,  r»il    

*■  lrnT-;>^'    '•■■  r  1  (•<!  i»-n-riU 

rvT'ciit  in  put  lie  mjatiiUon.<i,  Til!,  ls»il 

rot.ll  Uu  lent.-<     .      [-T-erit.. 

! -.1  tinio  ''utrnt* do 

J^     ]■:■,.■■    :    'ur'  i;:;..  :;•,  1  )70 ■ 


.t     loilUS 


II  FiiMH.  !  il  i.-is|st<ince  to  -t>j.!,-nf«,  1V»  <V^.  ii.'.inln- 
l.s»,r<-.|  'r''!:;*:  oill^'B'''  ■ili'l  'iiuvrsif  ii  <  1  !i* 
lii.v!;ii/  .  ■  .<   :[.Uine  in  trit>  »tii'ly  h>vl  nior*-   '''in 

W     l»i     r''       )[     ,UI     •ll-l.'n-f-cTl''llt     itll'l<-llt<         of     t',.- 

rnrolliii.  <  '  '•  |ir.si'tit.''l.  ■..•hoi,ir-<tiip-i  wr^'  '•I'.i'iv.'.l 
bv  H  T  i-nrv.t.  natlon.-il  'li't'-n-w  «rii,|.-!it  :..iin  h\ 
3  ■)  p.Ti  :it,  rtii'l  otiKT  ;i,,-t.iu!  -n  I.  -iii  ' 
h\   1  ■■  I-  If  lit  ) 

A    ?iliiil;irst::i>s  lA  ir  I.  ■!  through  institutions: 

.Sij.iilx-   1 A  ..:  :._■■!    

Amount 

Avor.igi' 

B.  N.ilioiml  ilt'fcnw  Mu<)eiil  kxuM: 

NuniNr  uw.irile'l 

Amount   

A'..<rnK.'  

C.  Ottii  r  <:t<i'*>  II'  loiKS  througb  iostitutkHis: 

.S  'i':.I..T  ^ w  ii'Ied... - 

A  lib    U'lt 

A  vfrago ............ .. ...... 

Ill    rtibtlr  Juni.ir  coUciea 


.t.  twi.aw 

7.8 

1  o-.^.ngT 
ia4 

ft)  4 
K\  n 


N'lUKtxT  I..' ,ii-".:i'  or- ..  !»;i 

>s  iinitxT  of  imtiUit  loc;-.  \»'*'  

Kiiror.:ii.'iit  li'iirii  iTrilit.  f  i.l  1*1.  -I'x'snot  tnclud* 
Bliout  J.'<i,i«)n  ulilition  r.  itU'ti-nl.^  iii  t«-riiuni»l-oc- 
ciipai  1.  "1  li.  -iilult  o.lUi:ilion.   Wl'l  ull.tT  ITofr  IIIIS). 

'I  "I  •'   lfirTi-»'-<T.-lii  <l mil' M.I.  . 

liuTi'.*'  owT  1  »vi {wrcant. 


$bh.  ;j:  M4 

1 1  '>.  4* 

$5<i,  1 .5 1 ,  yi  "• 

$4>4 

.^J.  322 

$.»,  3<jJ.  KJ 

r274 


331 

317 


45M  .'•''. 
16  5 


U.S. 


North 
I>%kou 


14.201 
B   1 

4.  :''M 

13   V 

•<  << 


»  >»' 

$4V 

»;iM  7«: 

t4'> 


IV.  other  tnJbnmaion  a>»i»<l  on  IWT  58  i1  i"a.  iitc't 

avillsMf 

K^lni^l.-!  -vi-i.  !;•  .--  •'  '•.A.r^r*  »n  1  u:;. verslll>«s 
for  •iM-1.  1.'.  liitr'.'T  i-liimlii.n  '.n-tnii-i  linul  ftn'l 
rt-lrtl.-'l  (■"•'U  olil>  ,  l-T  ifrv.i.  .t^  '.:.  i-.i.uUl.on 
m  !  I  .»  >  ■■  ifH  of  \t.— 
I'fTvei:'  f'ili«'lH'  u.  .  u;..i':m'''  .-i'"  i.t  iiiii.i-  for 
sdi  '.I  nt    '    i'wr    ei!i;.-:ii.oU    troui    i-l.i!' i    sui  !    ImM 

?ovi-ni"  I'LL*  

.-ut.'  u.  1  ..-nl  fiinH  'or  itui!<nit  laih<:r  c!  iniiion: 

Toll!  .-iirr-'iit  *i;  1  aii'l'iil  funds .......... 

Tot.il ''I'lTi-ut  fuii'l*  only    

('urr«'iit  fiiii'l<  I«r  ciii;'.!  

("urrrrit  fuinl-   k-  ;«  fi  i.t   if  i»'f«)i..ii  uuxjui* 

Cum  nt  fi;:;  !■  ;  <  '  ',  ■■  f-"  n  1'  to  J4  \  i-iir^  of  ikST  .  - . 
I'.Tivnt  of  >i.;i.-.-.    L.-.'  •.  ■i-i."  •'->'-.il  l«niuUtMJi    . 
1  otdj  liiKli.T  e-l...  .»:.■. 1.  .u.''  ,.ui>i;t  \c/^lu>  .I'IIi'KI"  iigc 
population  v-nrnt 

rr..(»rt',   t  n••^  x^  luTcrnt  of  I^iv.i.a;  llu-.IIir        <Io      - 

■,,..  ,    .1  do...- 

1  ttUTWDN.I   Of    S     12*1 

I         I.  ^i.  jr  i>r')«n»m  ol  ...hk  (■  r  .,  >  1.  u..>  .'.i.  Hi'-.i-.'* 

F1.-01;  ■.'   1.'  1  *2  •iiithorr.il     •• 

H  illK'rt.on*".!  on  l«»l*    f.oAi   l.>;:r.    cn-.lil  1  nroif 
::!.'i:!,  S.rth  1  >ikJi..l.i  li'iKl  :•  rrov»  .ijii.rui.iiuileiy . 
\    ..::     ;.ir     iV.-Mint    »o,j|,l    •«■    *ii,.i'    .      '.  .'in(f 
fj    ■       '  •.;i.-  (  luin* '!.:i|(  :•  •■<if  >  j!  'tw  »<  t. 

i;     .s.'hol.'    ";    , 


t1. 

tl. 


1147 


43.7 

-32.  w,  nno 

:•»■■:, 'j(in.(X)f) 

r  » 

a4 

881 

f.« 

19  « 
3.7 


tJt>y  'u>  onu 


Jl.-.s 


74.3 


•b  orm.  iirai 

$»,7tW.  UUI 

$13  .M 

UU 

$n^ 

•L77 

17   71 

f.    1 

a.0 

- ;, far  protrarn 


1.419 

438.4 


FLMTil  yfar  1  *'.' 

.VtimU'r  of  sciuiLirili.;* .. 

.\riio«iiit .......... --- 

Klaoi.  v'lir  lai*- 

iuUi  *ihoUirshli«  lor  AwnU  1983-88 

Amount 


III.  S-yiir  hf'^t^wii  of  fTant*  Ibr  public  junior  OoUefM 

Fiscal  yi-.ir  I  *'..' 

Kcdfral  aU<>tm»'nt 
Blate  lUittchinK 

ToUl  tor  pubtte  halor  flollMe  eocv^tmctlon 

A  sliniUr  kmount  wouM  be  •v%llab»e  durtnf 
e*ch  of  the  4  suo'ti-dlng  year?  of  the  wt. 


ir  ■<«>.uoo 

1«7    ,'O0 
(I  II,  i-W  (TO 


$V\,  (IfYl.  (¥10 
17.  W.2,  2W 


137,  982.  -XH 


$1.  103.  4JJ 


I7M00 

)«I7 
$•71    WD 


SIH.  '14 
Wl    V.'J 


OHIO 


Ohio 


IW.Olft 

7  4 

48.001 

7  5 

68.0 

u  s 

3*1.  ise 


r\'.  Other  laformatlon  (huxx] 

•  MllUt  W 


:*  data,  UtMt 


I  (>in«inillti 
I  nt  niif'  t-r 


*l;.|    lil   ;  .  Pr«'Mr9 

li^tniotioii  iJ  a/i'l  r^ 

.li  U.'-  ;«Ji«..Jlioii  !•<  U.I 


!4.fi29 

$.'  ;  <*•.  <i\n 

$(.-^ 

$J    Jlx    •^S.'i 

:  I'M 
$.'hi"  .ii:! 

$27-' 


None 
None 


for  ita.! 

lat*^!  r-o.stt  on 

2i  %■■  i.'^    i'  *.•!•  

ppri-ri!;  ■'■:  ■   ii.-tf  AJi'l   university  ctin.i.i    .rir<,i'if  for 

sill.!. -I. t  !.:.:!. or  1   I  ..  ,1; '.on  f'Min  Slatw   m  1  uj'  .u  Uuv- 

wnini'iiU  i«rr.nt.. 

3Uitf  in.!  lo-u;  'nil  :<  'or  -tii'l'ii;  nittuT  .•.imaliuri. 

Total  ci:rr»Tit  mi'l  capital  fumis... ... — .... — 

TotiU  nirTMit  hails  only ... 

furrcnt  ^;n■l■'  l»'r  capit*      — 

rurrent  hin.ls  w<  i*rirnt  iit  personal  Uicome 


P. I,  !•  ;-  ■   ;  . '-j.r  I*  '•"  '"^  vp-ir<  of  -u'" 
,  ...k.    ,   •  .-  I..'  U  i«ii'ii;.illoii  f^roi'iii 

,  I  11. .:.;.:.  i.ii:'-»i;iu.'.  \  •  fu--  lYi.wiri"   uli- 

n   ..  («r.Tnl.. 

.lies  as  percent  of  person.il  Incxiii.'-         lo 


None 
None 


P'T'in'    ■ 
Tol  1.  i...- 

I-'l"--  '■ 
Pro[»Tt '. 

SalM  lax 

raoviaioNS  or  s.  i34t 
I.  5->car  protnun  of  louis  lor  aca<l«mU-  fucilltli's 

Klsfiil  y»^»r  1962  authorli.itlon..  

If  apixirtlott'd   on    basis   of    total   dpjrrr* millt 
»iirollin<'nt.  Ohio  could  borrow  approtlmatPly 
A   sinillur  amount  would  t>r  av;ill:iliU'  during 
eiw!]    .f  ilif  4  ■itii-«tv.liug  yvar"  of  Itic  act. 

11    .-^.  t.oliiftlilp  aid.  5-ycar  pn>Krain 

Fjso-jI  yoar  1962; 

Numlier  of  stlioUi/'^lilps 

Amount 

Fiscal  yi  ar  1968: 

T'  •  il  ^'holarAlpi  tor  flM»l  188*  88. 

Ill    J  year  profnun  of  grants  lor  puMlc  Junior 
ooUegea 
Fiscal  year  1962: 

Kiii.Tal  allotintiit  aiUhorUallon 

Ktiit*'  amtchmtt  rp<iulf»"™cut 

Totnl  for  public  Junior  f.  P..  .••   .-.'u-tru.  t..n 
A  sItnlW  amount  wouM   If   av.iilatlf  duruig 
each  of  the  4  succeedtof  years  of  tbr  a«-t. 


r. 

IKMl 

1 

:i."' 

I  ' 

•j» 

out) 

r^Ki. 

3i"| 

M" 

sno 

q 

iuA 

$13! 

^■*) 

INK) 

$6,977 

IUKI 

$^1 

nno 

nno 

12.610 

4<>7 

hT 

W)i2 

■a» 

&,Z<) 

W.*4 

137 

962 

■2J» 

7,  Ml 

4'.' I 

1962 
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I    ( lenpral  enrollment  Information 

A  Knrollincnt  iderree-credlt,  fall  1961:  does  not  In- 
cliidf  almost  a  million  addltloDal  students  In 
terminal-occupational,  adult-eduoatloa,  and 
otlwr  proRTams) 

Total  dorree-cnvllt  students,  1961 

Increase  over  1960 percent. 

Ijt-tinje  studcnt-v  1961 

Increase  over  1960 percent. 

rirornl  In  public  Institutions,  fall  1961: 

1  oul  students percent . 

1st  time  students do — 

P     rio)c(t«-d  enn)llmvnt,  1970    

II  Kin;ai(iiil  assistance  to  students,  19«H!0,  admln- 
l.^tcrol  llirouKh  coIIokp?"  and  universities.  (The 
lastllulKins  replying  to  tlic  study  had  more  than 
UK  l>cr<vni  of  all  d'friM'-credil  students.  Of  the 
pnrollmiiit  repro-Hcntcd.  scholarshljis  were  received 
by  K  7  jxTcent.  national  defense  student  loans  by 
^  "i  j»'nrn'..  ainl  otlier  inxtitutional  student  loans 
bj   1  li  ptirrt-nt  > 

A    .<<'hi>liirshlp8  a«aril(vl  through  in-ttltutions: 

-Sum tier  awarih-d. 

.\ mount  

Average       

P    Nullonal  defen.'w  student  loans: 

.Numl>eT  a»arile<1 

.\mount.  .   .     .  .  . 

,\vera^  -  ... 

(■     (MiK'r  mudcnt  loan."  Ihrough  Institutions: 

Number  awarde^l - 

.\inoant  .     ..  — 

.\  verme  

Ill    Public  Junior  oollejfes 

NuniU-r  of  in.stltution.<.  1M6I . 

Nunilxv  of  iiistitutMjn.^.  iwiii 

KnroUinent  ,devr«v-<Te<llt,  full  1W61,  does  not 
Inclwlo  aliout  280,000  wlilltional  students  In  ter- 
minal-occupational. a.lidt-e<lu<»tion,  and  other 
pr*)ttrBmsi 

Total  derrw  ere. Ill  "tiident.* 

Increase  o%er  iwoo..       .   percent- 


United  Butes      Oklahoma 


3,891,280 

7.8 

1.026,067 

10.4 

60.4 

63.7 

6.9M,000 


287,589 

$96,  157.  544 

$341 

115.460 

$50,151,908 

$434 

52,322 

$14.  362. 182 

$274 


331 
317 


468.296 
16.5 


59,623 

3  6 

17,036 

14  4 

79.9 

83.  1 

111,831 


IV, 


Other  information  (bast-d  on  19.57-56  data, 
latest  available) 


3,661 

$870,646 
$238 

2.787 

$1,007,692 

$362 

1.417  il 

$409,888  1 1 

$289  I 


13 

12 


Estimated  eipendltures  of  oollepes  and  universities  for 
student  hlgner  education  (Instructional  and  related 
costs  only),  per  person  in  the  population  18  to  24 

years  of  age 

Percent  of  college  and  university  current  Income  for 
student   higher  education   from   States  and   local 

governments 

State  and  local  funds  for  student  higher  education: 

Total  current  and  capital  funds — 

Total  current  funds  only 

Current  funds  t>er  capita 

Current  funds  as  percent  of  personal  Income 

Curnint  funds  per  jierson  18  to  24  years  of  age 

Percent  of  college  age  versus  total  population 

Total  higher  education  enrollment  versus  coUege-age 

l>o;julation. .. percent.. 

Property  taxes  a.s  percent  of  i>ersonal  income  .percent.. 
Sales  tax percent-. 

rROVISIONS  Of  S.   1241 

I.  S-year  program  of  loans  for  academic  facilities 
Fiscsjl  year  1962  autlioriiation. 


United  States 


$147 


43.7 

$1,732,600,000 

$1,267,900,000 

$7.50 

0.4 

$81 

9.0 

19.6 
3.7 


6,201 
+  11.9 


If  api)ortlonc<l  on  basis  of  total  degree-credit 
enrollment,  Oklahoma  could  borrow  approxi- 
mately  

A   simibir  amount  would  be  available  during 

esicli  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 

II.  Scliolarship  aid,  5-year  program 

Fi.scal  year  1962: 

.Vuint)er  of  scholarsliips 

Amount 

Fiscal  year  196<i 

Total  sclioL-irshiii.s  for  fi.scal  iy63-0fi 

.Amount 

III.  fi-year  [irogram  of  grants  for  public  Junior  coUige.': 

Fiscal  year  1962: 

Federal  allotment  authorization   

Stale  matching  requirement 

Total  for  putlic  junior  college  con.struction    

A  similar  amount  would  be  available  during 
eiicli  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 


$300,000,000 


Z-i.OOO 
$17,500,000 

187,500 
$131,250,000 


$50,000,000 
87.962.388 


137.962,288 


Oklahoma 


OREGON 


Unltetl  States 


Oregon 


United  SUtes 


I    Hi  111  I  .;  inrolhiinit  infdrmatioii 

A  K.iiiolliiii-Mt  Icirn-"' 'ii-lit,  f;ill  19»'il.  'lowi  not  in- 
liiile  .ilniovi  I  million  ;idditl<>nal  students  in  ter- 
nunal-ocnilKilionul,  ailult-education.  and  other 
prugrniiU" 

lutal  ilegrw  (Ti-llt  student.^.  1961  

Incri-.i.'o  over  liHiO percejit. 

Ut   time  slU'lenls.  iy61     

IncreiW  over  1960 J>ercent. 

I'lTi-cnt  ill  publir  institutions,  fall  1961 

Total  students j)or<*nt.. 

1st  time  stU'lents .do 

P.   I'lojiiti-I  enrollment.  1970 

11  Flnanrial  wi.itaiKi'  to  itudent-s.  iy."«M».  admin 
istorP<l  tliroiigh  colli-ge^  ami  universities.  (The 
In.itltutlons  rephing  to  tlio  study  had  more  than 
98  pf-rcent  of  all  ili-gree  (redlt  students.  Of  the 
enrnllinent  reprewnted.  scholarships  were  received 
by  h7  [XTcent,  national  lU-fen-se  student  locuis  by 
.(',  |>eir»-iit.  anl  other  institutional  stuilent  lo*ns 
by  1  li  [XTcent   1 

A    >(  tl  ilarslni>s  awarded  ihrougli  in.«tiluli(ins 

NumlxT  a»  iirded    . 

.\mount.  

A  verage .    . 

H    N  itional  (lef.nse  student  loiULs 

Niiinh»'r  awarded 

\  mount 

Aviriure         

C    I  I'liiT  student  loans  throngb  ln.siitutlnns: 

.Suinbcr  awanled 

.\  mount .- 

.\vi'r!ige 

Ill     Public  Junior  cr>ll^•ge^ 

NiiiiitN  r  of  uistilutions.  ly»il 

NunilxT  of  mstitutlons.  1960 

KnroUment  (degree-credit,  fall  1961.  does  not 
mchidi'  al>out  250.000  additional  students  in  ter- 
minal-ocnipational.  adult-education,  and  other 
programs). 

Total  degree-credit  students 

Increa-so  over  1960 perocDt. 


3,891,230 

7.8 

1,026,087 

10.4 

60.4 

63.7 

6.959.000 


287,589 

$96,157,544 

$341 

115,450 

$50,151,906 

$434 

52.322 

$14,362,182 

$274 


331 
317 


458.206 
18.6 


47,786 
10.1 

15.778 
34.1 

78.5 

76.7 

84.343 


IV 


f")ttii'r  information  'based  on  IJ.'i 
availablei 


-'«  'lata,  latest 


$1 


3,  eft,". 

005.413 
$274 

1,211 
$599,032 

$495 

457 

$220,246 

$482 


345 
-(-12.7 


Kstimated  exp<'nditures  of  collegi*  and  imiversities 
for  student  higher  education  (instructional  and  re- 
lated costs  only)  per  i)erson  in  the  pK>pulation  18-24 

years  of  age 

Percent  of  college  and  university  current  income  for 
student  higher  education  from  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments    percent.. 

State  and  local  funds  for  student  higher  education: 

Total  current  and  capital  fimds 

Total  current  funds  only. 

Currcn t  f tm ds  per  capita 

Current  funds  as  percent  of  personal  income   

Current  fun'ls  per  i>erson  18-24  years  of  age 

Perc»>nt  of  college-age  versus  total  jxypulalion 

Total  higher  education  enrollment  versus  college-age 

population ...ijercent.. 

I'rop<'rty  ta\es  as  percent  of  personal  income do 

PROVISIONS    or   S.    1241 

I.  ."i-vear  i>rogram  of  loans  for  academic  facilities 

Fiscal  year  1962  authorization 

If  apr>ortioned  on  basis  of  total  degree-cre<lit 
enrollment.  Oregon  could  borrow  approximately. . 

A  similar  amoimt  would  be  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 

II.  Scholarship  aid.  5-year  program 

Fiscal  year  1962: 

N'umlier  of  scholarships. . _ 

A  mount 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

Total  scholarshijis  for  fiscal  1963-66   

A  mount 


$147 


43.7 


$1,732,600,000 

$1,  267, 900, 000 

$7.50 

0  4 

$81 

9 

$29,300,000 

$22,  000.  000 

$12  64 

0  6 

$156 

9.06 

19.6 
3.7 

22.86 
14 

$300,000,000 


III.  5-year  program  of  grants  for  public  jimior  colleges 

FLscal  year  1962: 

Federal  allotment  authorization 

State  matching  requirement 


Total  for  public  junior  college  con.struction 

A  similar  amount  would  I*  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 


25,000 
$17,500,000 

187,500 
$131,290,000 


$50,000,000 
$87,962,288 


$137, 962,  288 


$134 


60.4 

$21,600,000 

r2l,200.00O 

$0.54 

0.5 

$100 

10.01 


22.66 

a.9 


$4.  0.'$2,  767 


390 
$273,000 

2.924 

$2,  046,  800 


$8.S1.  fil4 
1.345.  1,S5 


2,  196.  769 


Oregon 


$182 


64  3 


$3.  713, 020 


270 
$189,000 

2,023 

$1,416.  100 


$570,922 
$1,141,844 


$1,712,766 


I 

t 

if 

I 
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ColUif4  Academic 


Asgijftance  Act -Fad  Skrrt     Continvird 
PESN.-^YIA  ASI  V 


United  :5t»t?!i    rennsylTMit* 


I  I    (iontTil  cnnjUiiipat  Intormatlon 

A  KiirolliiK'nt  d.'ifiw '^rp<Iif.  htll  1961;  dc^s  not  In 
clii.l.'  ilmosf  *  iiul'.Kin  Kiditlonal  student*  In  u-t- 
Mnn.U-iKfiJpiitiuiKil,  a.lult^ducation,  »nd  oihrr 

I  1  Dl.il  tJt'KTW-<ri 'lit  students,  ISWl -  - 

Incrra.-*-  our  nf*)      ..penvnt 

1,[  fini.'  stu.lenu.  IWil. .  - 

I  Incrt-asp  iivr  l'i*i<i  pptx-pnt 

lift  nt  in  piiliiiu  uislicutious,  fall  1W51 

I  T'ji-il  sfti.lt-nls      f»r<^tit 

'  Nt-titiK>  «tnilpnM   do 

B    Pr'i,«.  til  enrollment.  I'^T'i  

II  K;i!-in(i.i!  Asslst-imv  to  -fa'lrnt.s.  ly-lftWl,  »dni!n- 
l5t*T(".l  throiiRh  filLvs  ami  uniTfrsitir^.  (Thr 
liui'ifuticiin  rrpljint;  in  thi>  study  had  niort>  than 
<m  [»Tc<iit  of  all  drgm  rr.-.lit  student.^.  Of  th^  rn- 
rolhm'nt  rp[.r«»enu.!,  ■«  hoUirahips  wr."  irfvivwj 
by  ><  7  [HTctnt,  n«fi<inil  defeiijw  student  l«wn.<  hy 
3  .^  p.T«>iit.  and  oth.T  ;n>titutU)iMl  5tiid-t:t  loans 
by  1  6  [MTiriit 

.n.--titut;iins. 


L'nll^  ?t*tr>     rcnns)  hiini.j 


'j<  data,  lafrst 


3,  *1.23<< 
7  * 

1  (yjf  I1K7 

10  4 

«n  4 
M  7 

e  9'«,  ow> 


A    :>•  ri.ilar-hiii*  awardt-.l  tlifuitf 

Nuinhipr  a*  u  1>'1  

Amount --- --- 

AvcrHff  

1»,   N.,iii)n,i)    Iffen-'-  -tu  !.  it  .ouus. 

SiimluT  i»  ir  k'J 

Anioiinr  

AviTHf'  -        

(■    Di.'i.T  ■itudi-nt  .i.in>  ttir'JiiK'i  ;ii>titutii;ns: 

Nuin^irr  awarded 

Amount 

A  vtr  ifi- 

I  -       III.  I'uImK-  ,uii.  ir  colii  gcs 

NuuiNr  of  iiL^i . tut  .1. lis,  ',  »".l   

NuniN'r 'if  in!itiliiii'>ti-<.  ic*'     .   ..     .       

EnroUinrnt  de«n-o-.  p-dit,  tall  1*1!,  d.if.s  not 
Include  al>oul  2.i<),')i''i  idditlon.kl  students  In 
iermlnnl-o-rupationiil,  idult-i'dui  utmn,  Jii'.  ut*i»T 

pro|[Tain<  • 

Tutiil  deKr''<^ 'T'-!;t  ~tu  I.  uU 

InrnM-o   -v.rlcvi) [i^-n  rnt.. 


ynun 
4«,  ^.*  1 

10   4    I 

?4    1    i 
J7   0   ■ 
371    ilj 


»»,  1.^7.  .S44   I 


1 1  .S,  i'i) 
%X.  l'!.9l>8 

XL.  3-'i 

$14,  3«C.  \< 


an 

U7 


I 


1\  IM 

lio  i)]\  13« 
»473 

7  Ms 

V417 

1   701 

$i>4-:  !.':t 


4  ■■><.  2<.* 
Ifl  ^ 


+  8-1 


IV.  Other  Information    *  v;.  '.  ■  r. 

a\  i.lut  1<' 
y.;,;;  ,',   :    x;»'   '  !::-■.••<  .'it'lL't-M  .Old  unlv>  i^lkB  for 
MihliiJ  !::  AiT  •  .!u.i,';.!i     iiu^'ruct  I'UUkl  aiMl  reliit««l 
(t^sN  '  iil\    ,   [tr   [■.TM.n   in   \h>-   i-'iiubit.ou   It  to  J4 
y»Tirs  '■'.  u:r     .  -  '  , 

reroiit  "!  '-olh-Ki'  i:-'.  ui..'.'  '^ity  txirrrnt  ■.i..'<.ti;.'  I<.r 
itu<l>-:.t  ;..:;ln-r  pduniU.u  ti^n:  .-t.ilr.s  .^u  \  '.ixui  »;ov- 
ernn.'i.'-  ,  , 

St.it.'   m  !  1..,h1  furb!-  for  -'udfiit  hit:ti.T  p.lucnti..n 

1  .  •  il  nirri  lit  and 'Hi'it.il  fiiiiUs 

I     i.jl  .-urri-nt  fui.d.^  only .... . 

(  uro  n'  fijiKi'  [irr  capila 

Ciirrfiit  fuiiN  i.'  ["Tivnt  of  t»  r-...ii:il  imi.rcf 

( ■urI^■nt  tun  !••  i»'r  [.tmiII  Is  U)  2*  >viu>  of  ajr''   

r>  r'1-nt  '.f  ii'lliif'     i»i-  MT--U--  t.ital  i-H'oUlKin 

li.l^U  fii^li.-r  e.!\i    I'i.in  .'nmlUiu-iil  v.'P«u»  njllcc  »«!« 

l-.(.iiLit;..n    iH-rwi.t.. 

Ir'j«Tt\  t  ii.-s  as  pervrlil  of  i-'soiul 'H'-iinif 

.-,»,.-  •  11  --  i.r.'.i.l.. 

rK">Vl9l<lNS       T    '      1  J«l 

I.  S  >car  prop-am  of  Inaii.-.  (of  »v»liinlc  tactliti^-a 

Fkical  vf^w  19«2  si!tli«rUntl<in  

It  'ai'port.orifd    on    '.  ■i.i'   "'   !'•''>'    d'rTr-r-yTf^Ilt 
piirolli;i>-Tit,    r-'nn^;  1'.  ai!i:i   '■•■iii  I    |K,rT"W    ai>- 

liriuiin«t»'lN  

\    -iriW    ani..ui.t    «.iuld    !»•   av-iilalile  dlirinf 
euil;     f  thf  4  <in'c«'<diiig  >''»r<  of  thr  art. 
i:    ^   hoUii   I  Ip  aid,  5-yc»r  pri:iiTam 

FL-iCHl  \inr  1  »  - 

Nuinl»*'r    J ;'■»*'■  hv;        ,  ••* — ...,..-,,-.--.--------- 

Am.iU:;'  - 

Kl'ntl  \  '■'ir  \'M*^ 

I     fal  s<  t.oiaf  shlp«  Jor  ftstul  I'AJ  06    

A  •nount 


$147 


$1,  73i«uO.0«)O 

»1.*7,  IWU-OOO 

$7.  M) 

0.4 

•hi 

u.  u 

18  « 

a.7 


$:««.  rtr.  (»o 


Hi    5  j'-ar  r'"''T'''tr  "f  rrantt"  f<»r  public  )un lor 

FiiKTil  yi-ar  l.«  J 

Kwl'-ral  allotment  aiitliir:r.i!i<'r:    ......... 

Htato  inatrhinK  f<|uu>ii.'  m 


OS.  *'■>.  «•> 

$3  XL' 

II  2 

Ml 

17  Jt 

a.w 

4.0 


|l\>o.j,  ). 


...     .r  ;   ■lilk- junior  r«ill>'V'- c'"n^tru.t.,.n 
A    ?;:;.,lttr   aroonnt   w^uld    N'   ,«vm1mM«'   during 
each  of  lb«  4  soccwdmti  .  il'«    '  •'  >■  net. 


..'  ono 
$1-  '.•1.  uw) 

1*7.  .VIU 

fill  ;.vi, («> 

1 

$<    Ml, 

IJ 

IkiI 
7IKI 

IKI 

>.w  ono.  mm 

h7.  wu.  ax 

(.rii 

iJ7.  '.^.J.  JV< 

JO.  3W. 

Ml 

RHODE  ISLAND 


I.  OeoendenroUniint  inforinHtion 

A  F.nr-i:n.rnt  I.lt.-o  .Trlit,  fall,  l*:i.  di«-^  n -t 
ini'lii'l.'  alrii'St  i  ri:iilion  additional  ?ttidcnt.'< 
III  Urnuii  li  oiiTij.  iti.iidl,  Kliilt-educutlon,  and 
oth'T  ;.ronr!ii;i- 

I'ot  o  domrtT-i-n    lit  ~'u  l»-nts,  19»)1 

hirm^'    .■..>rl'»<i        [wrrnt 


United  States 


I-t   MIM' 


1  «11  . 


Incrr.k.v  •>■.  ■  r  l'*<<i  (»T<vnt 

T'  fiiit  in  i>ir  ;i.   :n.^tlf,^J  lions,  fall,  19«1 

rit.4lsliid.-nts      _. j.-r-vnt  . 

1 -t-'Inif  ^tndont.s ---       do  -.. 

B    rr","'i    ;  •Mir'aiii.rrit,  1*70 

II.  Kit!  in  •!  ;'.  ,i,s,sist.iniv  to  ^tudi-nl.s.  I'i.'^ft-W,  a.ltTi;n- 
LstiTcd  t.tiroiigh  (mIW-K'-s  ind  iinivfrsitw*.  ''rtw 
in.stitiiti.'ii^  ni.ls.r.i  m  tti.-  study  had  mor^  ttian 
98  (K-ri-t-ii'  of  *11  d'  \:''v  <  r<  dit  stnilTta.  Of  tlw  fn- 
rtillni.'iit  ri'iifi-wnt.  .|.  >itiolarshifi«  vn-i^  rPCfiviwl 
hy  •*  7  iHTii'iit.  n.il.or.  il  dcfen.'tp  stiidfiil  l4iiwi.s  tiy 
.{  '  i«-ri->-nt.  iiiid  olti<r  ,n_^litut.onul  stud<-iit  k>an« 
by  1  fi  i'«r(vnt.> 

A    ';.  h  il  ir-;.'t's  lAir  1.  •!  tlirougb  InstltuUoiia: 

.Nunilwr  nw.irdrd    . 

\  mount      - 

.K  ViTlJl-       -- 

I«     N.il'.oii.i.    Uii n.w  student  loans. 

NuniU-r  ,iw:irded 

Amount        

.\vi'ritfi-     

(■     OilhT  stud<>r;t  loaiii  thr"ii'.;!i  institiUions: 

N  iiniUr  aarurdt.'d 

A  nil  Hint  . 

A  vi-r  Kc     .-■ 

HI.   Tut  .1.   ;n:.;or  >  o!I.  -.  s 


3. '*91,2»i 

7   K 

1  o',:«.t»i7 

10  4 

W  4 
«3  7 

6.  V.CI,  000 


Rhode  IsIadU 


19  <Uj 

2  1 
S,«(7 

3  ;i 

44.2 
3«  1 


IV.  Other  information  (bwed  on  1957  ^8  data,  latest 
•vallatilr  I 

Estimal.  !  ■  m- i.  lituros  of  •.  i.,n.-  and  univ.  rsiUea 
for  stud'  n'.  ti.ic'n-r  tdi -.iin  n  infirm  tioual  and 
related  i-<i>'ji    ^n  >    ,    [«  r   [«  rs.  n   .n   tli--   i-  [".;  ilion 

\n  tn  24  yi  ir-  of  ifrv  

I'enint  •,',  r,,\U'^r  .inl  un.vi-rsity  t-urr«-n'  ;n.'  u.-'  tor 
studi  nt   h.»!^>cr   edu>.-»li"n    tr   in    Mali-,    iii  1    Uh-aI 

go\>'rnmrnL,|< 

^;.it--  ind  local  fund-s  for  stu  !■  i.t  '.;,;:.•  r  e.lu«iil..in 

'1  ot.ll  i.'urn  nt  and  r-iM'-.t.i:  fuu<l.s     

ToLkl  -uTi  nl  tun  1<     n'.v  ........ 

("urf'  lit  funds  l>«"r  nij  .t.»  

Cu.-r    I,-  fun  1^   I-  [»  ri-.nt    if  •,»■:■•.  iLi!  .11  •  me 

(  urr.  nt  '.un  U  i»  r  i-r-n  Is  U-)  i4  yars  o(  a|^ 

IVrcrnt  of  oollem'-uge  viT-as  totjil  popai-ilion 

Total  hlnlvr  education  HnruUnn-nt  v'Tsu.s  iom-we  itue 

population ;«r(t-nt. 

Proprrty  lau-s  is  percent  ol  i-  i  v  u.n  m.  ..m.       ■!.■  — 
Sales  tai dc... 


United  SUte* 


V  ittit .  r  of  iintitution.K,  lOfil  

.Nu,-nti.r  "'.  mstitiifi'T's.  li)»-<i 

Krifillmitil  di-v'ri-»--<  T' dit,  f.oi  I'K.l,  •!.>.■<  iiol 
Ini'Uidr  iif'out  iW.illlii  aiMitionil  stu  l.-i-ts  in 
t«'rmin*i-onui>;ilion,il,  ,nliillHdui-;it;on.  .uol  i'tln-r 
pniirraiTis  . 

I'l'iit.il    li  eroi'-iTi-'lit  ~tu dont.'   . 
IniTi-.i«' over  IMOO   ... i>.rr<-nt-. 


2S7.  V<<i 
$»«,  1  ',7   .H4 

U.^4.iO 

$.V1,  lM.i«>h 

$434 

.■ii.  .C- 

$14.  3<>'J    !«J 

$J7» 


33t 

317 


lli.   " 


11.  074    .TJ 
CUl 

VtO^ 

19R 

tlo-J    W-t 


None 
N>»tie 


rBOTI8ION8  or  S.   1341 

I.  5- year  program  of  loans  for  academic  (acililk-s 

Fi.^<-it  veur  l'^-2  anthorliatlon 

r  d'l 


.-It  .-ii- 

■  Mifoll- 


rtioned  on  liasb  of  toi  tl  il.-irr. 
Vfjllnii-nt,  Uho<le  Islan<l  '-xuld  t-.'r 

nirtlfly -  

.K   oiiuUir  amount   ».  i.H    !••  av;illablc  durinff 

eai  h  ■■'.  'he  4  «iirTe«d:;;i!  >-'iirs  nf  the  act. 


II 


■hoiar-!.:[ 


K-ram 


FL<w-jd  yfiir  :  *J 

.S'un;fn-r  of  s<-holiird,lli«. — 

Anii'Uti' - 

Fiv^il  V  ir  1  i«>v 

Idtal  scholarships  (or  fiscal  IMS-M. 

Amount 


♦  147 


4J  7 

$1,732.  fi«JO.  000 

$1,  4.7,9U(),UU0 

$7.  AU 

4 

»tl 

90 

19  ft 

3  7 


Rhode  M.in.l 


24   1 


MU'   IK"!   'JtU 


III.  .Vycar  program  of  grants  for  public  Junior  colleges 

FL«ical  ypiir  1962: 

FediTul  allotment  authnritation 

State  nii»t<-lilnK  n-'iuirement 


^-^  ono 
ti:  -itai,  («iu 

1  s7,  WO 
$131    2.V1,  UOO 


$14. 

-^iKi  orm 

$.1 

>ill   UDI 

$4  30 

2 

$4.-; 

7,H2 

23  .V. 

i  H 

3.0 

$1,  '1!  'a 


$.vi,  oorvono 

87,  «ei.288 


ToUl 
A  «ln 
wch  of  the  4  <u 


■r  ;  ii'     i   Mitiiiir  i-clW-tti'  iiHistrui  'I'iii 
.ur    KinoiHit    vkoukl    tw    avAiWtbk'   'luring 
tioir  \oju-*  of  th«  At  t 


137,9«2.  28)* 


llf. 
$M.  2UU 


$(,10,  41 11 


443,  9'.'U 


MO.  HS4 


1962 
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United  States 


South 
Carolina 


I.   (irnt  r.il  cnroUnient  Information 

f  1  iiii'llnirnl  id<-pn'<'-rn'dlt,  fall  1961;  does  not 
nil  lu'li'  iilmosi  a  nilllion  additional  students  In 
t(  rni!n;il-oocupfitioiial,  KluJt-edueatlon,  and 
lit  tier  iTogrnm^ 

1  i.'iil  ill  fr>-«-<r.-.llt  ^tu'lents,  19C1 

lniTi-4i.se  over  U««i percent.. 

IM  t:iiie  .studfnt.s.  1<.».1 

IniTouse  over  19»0_   ...  .   percent., 

r.rnnt  tn  public  InstltutloM,  fall  lOftl: 

Total  rtudcnt.' perrent.. 

Ut  tune  itudrnts    do 

Jl.  Tr'i.i  ( t.-.l  i-iiruUnirnt,  ly7o 

II  Fin  iiii  ill  assi.v-tani  e  to  stiidi  nt5,  19SJMK),  admln- 
isterr.l  il.roUKti  <iilli't:<  s  luid  universities.  (The 
In.stitutioii'  replvinc  to  the  Ftudy  had  more  than 
gi<  VMTcriil  of  all  il'  »rn-<rri'dit  students.  Of  the 
en.''illniint  rr;)rewnted.  scholarships  were  recet red 
by  **  7  [wrcfTit.  n.i'i'in  il  difrnse  student  loan*  by 
3  .'.  iierci  lit,  and  otlier  ln-litiition.il  studiiit  ioiULs 
by  1.0  1"  fci  nt  , 

A.   Siliolinliip^  awnrlid  through  Institutions: 

Nunilier  uwardrsl    .,  — 

Amoimt - 

Averi(Fi'  .    ..  

n     Nulion.il  defi'ns<-  stu, lent  loans: 

.Sumt*r  awnr'lc'l 

,\inoiint      

Avenee       ... - 

O.   Other  -tU'lent  li>aii'  tt  roui;ti  institutions: 

.Vni;:  t«T  awanleil    

A  nioiint      - - - - 

AMr.Bc. 

III.   Fublic  Juuior  cfillefes 

Niin.Ur  of  iiist'tutioTis.  V.tfA     

NuLuber  of  insuiutioiif .  19«<i     - 

Ennillnient  (depre-crfsltt .  fall  19«il,  does  not 
Include  about  2M,n00  additional  students  In 
terminiil-oceuiiaUoiuii.  .viliilt-e<.luoatK)D,  andotber 
[■rocrini.-). 

1  otil  'lepriT  (Till it  students    

Inricis.  (i\cr  r.'xi   inTcciit. 


3,891,230 

7.8 

i,a»,oe7 
ia4 

M.  4 
63.7 

e,  950,  ono 


3R7.U0 

196,  157,  !M 

tMl 

11.^,450 

%M,  161, 9W 

$*34 

|14,»>Z182 
$^4 


331 

317 


4i«,29< 
16.5 


32,749 

9,879 
3.2 

W.  5 

4.^.9 

61,239 


3.029 

$787.  435 

$2b0 

1,75S 

$347 

705 
?11.S,H.'j5 


Kone 
None 


United  Etfttes 


IV.  Other  inforni:ition  (based  on  1957 
aviiilablej 


58  data,  latest 


None 
None 


F.stim:ifed  eiprii.'.itures  of  colleges  and  universities 
for  student  hiiflx-r  education  (instructional  and 
related  c»«U  onlj;,  per  person  in  the  population 

18  24  years  of  age .- -. 

Percent  of  cwUew  and  university  ctirrent  income  for 
student   hiRhor  education   from  States  and   local 

governments - 

State  and  local  funds  for  student  hiftber  education: 

Total  current  and  capital  funds 

Total  current  funds  only - -- 

Current  funds  per  capita 

Current  funds  as  percent  of  personal  income 

Current  funds  per  person  l*-24  years  of  age 

Percent  of  collepe-age  versus  total  population 

Total  higher  education  enrollment  versus  coUege^age 

population percent— 

Proi>erty  ta.xe*  as  [Percent  of  personal  iacome do 

irJales  t.u -.- .-- ...do 

PRO%7SIONS  or  8.    1241 

I.  5-year  program  of  loans  for  academic  lacililics 

Fiscal  year  1962  aothorization -  -  - 

If  ai)portioned  on  ba«is  of  totaj  detrree^-credlt  enroll- 
ment. Sooth  Carolina  couM  borrow  approxi- 
nvately 

A  similar  amount  would  be  available  during 
eaeh  of  the  4  8nccee<llng  years  of  the  act. 

II.  Scholarship  aid,  5- year  program 

rL«<-al  year  1962: 

Number  of  scholarships 

Amoimt .* - 

Fi>cal  year  196»,: 

Total  « !,olars};ips  for  flsoJ  19C3-6f, 

Amount 

III.  5-year  program  of  grants  for  public  junior  coHc  ges 

Fi.<^^  year  1962: 

F«Hlenil  allotment  autliorlKitJon 

htate  matching  requirement.. 

Total  for  public  junior  college  construction 

A  similar  amount  would  be  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succetding  years  of  the  act. 


$1C 


43.7 

$1,732,000,000 

$1,267,900,000 

$7.50 

0.4 

tn 

9 

19.6 
3.7 


$300,000,000 


South 
Carolina 


*75 


SI.  8 
$12, 300, 0<  JO 

$12,300,  an 

$5.34 
0.4 
»49 

11.11 

lad 

i.0 


2£,000 
$17,500,000 

117,500 

$131,250,000 


$00,000,000 
87,002,300 


137, 902, 2)iS 


13,544,030 


300 

$258,300 

2,766 
$1,936,200 


1,« 


840 
231 


1,  800,  071 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


United  States    South  DakoU 


n. 


1.   'jrhera;  riirollnient  aiforiiiation 

Fnrolhnent  (■lepref'-iTi-dlt,  fall  1961;  does  not  In- 
cliiilv  almost  H  niilii'in  udUition&l  students  m 
tPrminaUKx-ui'utioiial,  aduit-education,  and 
other  croitrailis 

lotsl  degri'<--(Te,lJt  students,  1961 

IrMn-:i,s<'  over  ll«i<i (ivroeot.. 

1st  tune  stadcnts,  iw^l 

liicrra.s«'  over  ly»0 iwroeot.. 

Peri-int  In  public  institutions,  full  1961: 

T  oLal  students i>crcent.. 

Ist-UiD*  slmlint.s do 

]'ro;ert.  '1  enroi;n,('!,t.  UCn 


II.  Ftn.'iiicuil  assi-stiincc  to  .students,  1959-60,  admln- 
Lsl4'ri  d  through  coiU>;i  s  :aid  uuiverMUea.  (The 
»n.slilutioiis  replying  lo  llm  study  hu'i  more  than 
«N  IxT(-<  nt  of  all  decree -(Tedit  studinls.  Of  Uie 
rnroijinent  ri-iireseiiti  d.  sc(nilarshii«s  were  received 
b>  s  7  iwrciiil.  naliotuil  di-fi-nse  student  loans  liy 
3..'  fM-rtrnt.  anl  oltitr  institutional  .studi  nt  loans 
by  1  r,  |sin  nt 

A.   Ciholiirsliii.- a»  irih '!  thri>Ui;h  iiiititulious; 

.Nunitxr  a»  .irleil 

.Amount  - 

.A  vi'r:igi' 

N.itional  ilrfi  iis<   student  loans: 

.N  uniNr  a»  i.rili  d 

.\inoiiiit-- — 

A  virn«:e. - — 

C.   Other  studi-ut  lotinii  through  in.stitutions: 

.N  uniN-r  aw  :iriliil 

.\inoiliit 

Aviiige — 


1 


3,881,330 

7.li 

1,026,0B7 

10.4 

oa4 

63.7 
6,969,000 


III    rulilic  jimlcr  colleges 

NiiiiiU  r  of  iiustitutions,  19«'il... - 

NuiiiUt  of  iii.slitutluu.H,  19t](i.. 

F-nrollinent  (degree -cTTd it,  fall  1961,  does  not 
Include  about  250.000  additional  students  in  ter- 
nuiuil-o<-cupatioa«i,  adult-eduralum,  and  otlMtr 
procrams). 

lotiil  iW-gree-credit  students 

Increase  over  19<i<i pent>nt-. 


I 


287,580 

$96,157,&44 

$341 

119,460 

$50,151,908 
9434 

.'i2.322 
$14,3410,182 

r274 


331 
317 


1&,270 

6.3 

4,977 

14l6 

69.9 
64.4 

2fi,  !M 


2,016 

$3js3. 'i-S*! 

$190 

873 

$2&7.942 

$341 

509 
$128,911 


None 

None 


United  States 


IV 


Other  it  I  for  III  .'it  ion  fb.ased  on  1057- 5.S  data,  latest 
a\  ailablej 


46S,29G 
16,5 


F.stiniati'd  expon'litures  of  colleges  and  universities 
for  student  higher  education  (instructional  and  re- 
bued  costs  only),  per  person  in  the  population  18-24 

years  of  age 

Percent  of  college  and  university  current  income  for 
student   higher  education   Irom  States  and   local 

governments percent.. 

Stale  and  local  funtl.^^  for  student  liigber  education: 

Total  current  and  capital  funds. 

Total  currMit  funds  only 

Current  funds  per  capita 

Current  funds  as  percent  of  personal  income 

Current  funds  i)er  person  18-24  years  of  age 

Percent  of  oollegc-age  versus  total  population 

Total  higher  educution  enroUsient  versus  oollege-age 

population perowit- 

ProtxTty  ta.\es  as  i)ercent  of  perscmal  inoome do 

.'^alcs  lax do 

FROVISIONS  01  S.    1241 

I.  5-year  iirogram  of  loans  tor  academic  facilities 

Fiscal  year  1962  authorization 

If  apportioned  on  basis  of  total  degree-credit  en- 
rollment. South  Dakota  could  borrow  ap- 
proximately  - 

A  similar  amount  would  be  available  during 
eiich  of  tUe  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 

II.  Scholarship  aid,  5-year  program 

Fiscal  year  1902: 

N u ni  1  ler  of  scholarbhi j>s — - 

Amount--- - - -. 

Fiscal  year  19<'i<i: 

Total  scliolarships  for  fiscal  1963-6C-  - 

Amount - - 


III.  5-yeaj-  program  of  grants  for  public  junior  coUegea 

Fiscal  year  1962: 

Feileral  aliotmcut  authorization 

Ptaie  matcWng  requiremeet 


Total  for  public  junior  ooTlege  construction.  -  -.. 
A  sltniniT  aiiiouiil  w^uuld  h^  availabre  during 
ea^h  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 


$147 


«.7 

732,000,000 
267,900,000 

$7.80 

a4 

S81 
9.0 

19.6 
3.7 


$300,000,000 


South  Dakota 


$isi 


54  8 

r,  400,000 

$7,200,000 
$10.50 

ae 

%t7K 
9.24 

21.54 
6.3 
3.0 


25.000 

$17,  soe,  000 

187.600 
$131,260,000 


$50,000,000 
9«7,0tt,3M 


$Mf^.,  4M 


r7 


111 

,700 


S35 
$684,600 


tatI.99K 

$388,927 


$137,  962, 288 


$650, 925 


CVIII- 


-70 


i 
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Jamvary  29 


Uolted  3Ut««  I     Tennewee 


I'nlU^  Hut«a       TMUiMMie 


I.  G«ner»l  enrollment  Information 

Knrollmpnt  legreew^Twllt.  Iftll  IMl;  doee  not  Ui 
,  iu'lo  »lmo6t  a  million  uddlUonAl  student*  in 
termmal-orcupational.  •dult-edncaUon,  and 
other  programs ) 

Total  (lpfr«*-cnHlU  students,  1961 

Increase  oTpr  ItfflO percent 

1st- time  jtudenls.  1B61 -- 

lncr««ae  over  19«) percent 

I'urcent  In  publlo  institution*,  fall  1961 

Total  5tu<lents -  -   percent. 

l.it-tlme  students <1" 

B    l*Ti>)««rt<Ni  enrollmpnt,  l(m 

II  Financial  ».<wlstan«!  to  students.  19fl»-fl0.  «drnln- 
igtere<l  throufh  folleees  and  universUleB,  Tine 
institutions  repiylntt  i"  the  jtudir  had  more  Ihwi 
98  percent  of  all  derrw-<Te<l!t  students.  Of  the  en- 
rollmwit  repre9enie<l.  scholarships  were  recelve.1 
by  %  7  percent,  national  defense  student  loans  hy 
3  A  percent,  and  other  ln.stltutlonal  student  loans 
by  1  6  percent  ; 

A    -><holanhlps  awarde.1  through  in.stitutlons 

N'umber  awariled.  

Amount      

.Kveraae  

B    National  defcn.se  student  loans. 

Number  »wvdpd. - 

.Amount 

.\vera«e 

C.  Other  stuitent  loans  through  InsUlutlons: 

N'uniber  »warde<l 

I  Amoimt  - - 

.Avi-r-i^e  


Ill    t'nbllc  junior  colleges 


Number  of  institutions,  Itfftl  • 

Number  of  instllutlon.t,  ltf«)  . 

Enrollment  detm-e  (Tedlt,  fall  19«5I.  d<wjt  not 
Include  aboul  iW.iia)  a<lilltlonal  students  in 
terminal-occupational,  »ilult-educatlon,  and  nher 

programs). 

Total 'legr»w<Tv.lit  stuilents 

Increaw  ijver  19fi<)   .percent. 


JBK.  1.^7..VM 
1341 

11.^  tai 

%H).  151,  WITH 

»4M 

114.  .•!«;:,  i-c 
tr:4 


3S1 
>17 


4fli^3M 
IBuS 


A. 


I     (  wi»erti  fiirDllinent  information 

Enrollment  degn^-rfdit,  fall  1961  does  net  In- 
clude almost  »  niilUon  additional  students  in 
terralnal-otrupational,  a<1ult -education,  and 
other  programs 

fotal   Vgree-credit  students,  1961 

Increase  over  iy«) _..[>ereent. 

l.st  time  ituilents,  1«61 

Inrreaae  over  laflfi      {lercent 

Pwi-enl  in  publi<-  iiutltulions,  taX\  1961 

Total  ituilents      per*nt.. 

lit  time  students         do 

Pro)e<-ti'il  tMiroUmt-nt ,  1970 


Unit.' 


,<t*;e.-i 


3,  SHI   23(1 

7   H   I 

1 ,  <r».  I'MC  i 

10.  4    I 


II  Kinanciitl  i.A.-«b(laui-»-  lo  itudent.i.  19.W^  rtO,  admin 
lateral  hriMigh  ri)ll^fs  umi  universities  The 
Institutions  r.-plyiiiu  to  the  Uudy  had  more  tlian 
U8  ()erc»TJt  of  all  l-ifree  cre<llt  studenUs  of  the 
enrollment  represcntid,  wholarshlpt  were  reoeive>l 
by  •*  7  percent,  national  defense  student  loans  by 
3. ,5  percent,  *n  1  uttior  institutional  student  loans 
by  1  rt  [)ercent  > 

A     .•*<'hol!U-shli«  awarde<l  through  Institution.* 

Niiiiif>«'r  awirded        

.Kniount  

AveraK*'  -    

itional   letense  <tu<lent  loans 

Number  awardeil      

.\.  riiouii  t        

Average  . 

)ther  stiKleiit  1oh.is  througti  In.stltution.s 

Number  »wardeil      

.Amount        -. ••  — --- 

.\  nT  Ige  


I 


W  7 

'•.   »!^,  1*10 


H    N 


III     I'uhllc  jtmiix  collegert 


Niiiiil«T  of  institutions,  11*61    

NiimU-r  of  in.stitutlon.s,  1U6I) 

Kiirollment  .legree-cre«llt,  fskll  1961,  does  not 
include  ilH)iit  lH^^*ra  additional  students  In  ter- 
imnal^xfupaiional.  a<lult-e<lucatlon,  and  other 
l)rowainsi 

T  >t,il   lenree -credit  students 

Increase  jvpr  1961)  iwrcent.. 


>7    V« 

lUrt,  1'.7    W4 

%M\ 

11,5.  4.V) 

lAJ,  1.M.9IW 

»i34 

S2.  ,ta 

114.  .Vil',  l■^2 
fcr'4 


331 
317 


4M.2M 
16.5 


SM    littel 


3.'»I,230  ' 

7.x 

l,iTJ6.0*J7 
10.4 

<V4,  .^79 

2..' 

18,438 

-9.0 

flO.  4 

-0.7 

^7,8 

.%A.7 

ri!.7.W 

tl 


rr.  >7 

J,  713 

|0->.\»3x 

KM.' 

l.iW 

taxN.  MHO 


S    iw 


IV     lUlier  inforin,»tson     b>v.se.l  ..n  l*^" 
Utest  iiTalLaMe 

Kstlniited  ^ii»'n. inures  ut  t^.lWf'f  and  unlver^ltW>« 
(or  student  higr!.T  edu.-«tion  Instructional  and 
relate.1  costs  only,  l-er  i-Ts..n  In  the  [><>pulatlon 
IH  to  .'4  years  ol  *«.• 
IVrcent  of  ,-..!lege  and  univcrNUy  .iifciit  iiut>me  lor 
student  Mgher  cdii.-all'.ii  from  St:ite«  and  l<«-al 
governineiit.s  j-ro-nt 

8Ute  and  1<mt«1  fund"  'or  student  higher  educatuin 

Total  i-urrent  ind  capit.Al  funds 

1  olrtl  .Tirrniu    undsonly  „ 

('iirfi.t    unds  (XT    -al'lta  

Current  fundsas  i>er>-nt  of  iiersr)nal  Inconie       

Current  funds  l>er  i-rton  IH  t.)  J4  years  of  age.    ... 

Perivnt  of  isillege   lyc  vct-wis  total  ['Ol'Ul''tl""    ps'rrrnt    . 

lotal  higher  c<lunitl<>n  ^nr>dlmcut  versus  college  age 

t«>[iul.*tii.n  p«-rrent.. 

rrofierly  !a»i-s  *.<  i-Tct-iil  of  i)er»ou»l  Income         ilo     .. 

.-al-s  til  '^0 

fH'  N  isi.  .V  s     .r   ■<     1  J4l 
I     Vy.-i;  pr.ncrim  of  l.>ajii  for  4.-:ki|cinl.    f.•^-■'.ll'l^^ 

V'.^W.  y-fu  \.>^'2  ^uth.wltatlon 

If    »pi«.rMMnc>l      .n     Nasi-     'f     •  ■'  il      Icvrc  .-relit 
-nr  .iirncnl,   leniicv--.- c..ii,  1  !».tro»    ^ppioll- 

''  tnitcly 

\    Miiiilkr    nil. .mil    *"ii'..!    I-'    HiiiiMc     hiring 
.■  ,.  !,    i!";^   I  ,,i,-<f.-.|.iii  v->u  -     ;'!,.    I   I 


1147 


43  7 

II,  732,600,000 

tl  J»^T  >jon.  000 
r  ^0 

0  4 
SHI 
U  0 

19  6 
3  7 


MU,  iJDl).  OOO 


11, 


h.l  kr«l  ,(.  ».  1    ■■  '•■   I.   !■(  'kir.iu. 


.Nu;i.!"T    .f  «  li..i,*i -.l.-l's     • -  — 

.A  nioiint  .  ,..•...-•••-••••••-•—-- 

Ki.'WTki  >cir  1#V. 

ToLa.  .i4  h.il  irships  tor  fix  >il  VH'Ci  OB. 

.Vni..iin'  

III     Vv-'.u-  ;.r  .i;r  III,     '  ,;r  in!.-  f'-r  piihh.    iiinior  ciUeges 

Fls**;  V'-iir  i'-M.' 

K.-.|cr-i.  il',"tin.-n'  »u!>,  ii:irt^  >n    

Slat.   !!ial.-ti;n,:  r.-iu.rcin.-n'  

T.iU.  for  (.iihi!.   joni  .r  ■■.,.i.-,r^  r-<)n'<tnicli..n 

A    .riiiiu    »,':.  .1111^    w  .11:.!    r.  iv.-i:!  iM.-     liinng 


IllVi 


3ft  7 

no,  700,000 

t1.^,  ,vw,ooo 

14  U 

0  3 

146 

10  96 

14  33 

■i.:> 

3.0 


ir 


r.,000 

VDl,  000 


IH7,,V» 
1131.  iVl.  000 


VVJ,  000,  000 

k:,u63.  am 


137  W63.  2Ht 


H  017,  XXi 


■1 

1371,700 

3,963 
ta.  7H7,  40U 


tl.219,6«4 

1,  W7.a8.'S 


XH16,  719 


TEXAS 


'If  IAS 


T'nited  ."tales 


Te« 


1«H,  7H4 

7  I) 

,S3,  MM 

10   s 

as.2 

73  0 

3rt',  TV 


IV     iifi'-t    .i.,'"r!ii  III..':     I',«>d  .o.   1^~    '^    1  il  I,  i-itest 
t.  iiUbie 

Bstinnte.l  -ii-Ti.litur.-  .f  isillf>«cs  *n.l  univrrsltJe* 
ftjr  st'i.|c!!t  hi^h.T  .■•111.  ,itli>n  instruction*!  aiwt  r*- 
lali-.l  iT>stsoniy  ,  [••r  ■,»'rson  in  tlie  i«)piilatK)n  1»«  to 
Z-i  yc.ifs  o'  i(fc  -    - 

IVrcent  o'  ■■oileiTf  tUi'l  iinivrrsity  ruri-ent  income  (or 
stii.lent  hi^lier  ^luc^lion  from  .-tales  an.l  l<M-al  gov 
■•rnments  ... 

SUte  .*nd  Kx-ai  fun.N  lor  sfi.l.-nt  h  Ig  Iter  e<luc»t  Ion 

1  otai  current  aji.l  cnpu,'*!  'und<. ........... 

Tota;  current  fun.l-  o!',!y    . .  

CurrTnl  fiin.ls  [.er  cH(  ,!  »    .     .  

Current  fun. Is  as  [•■rivti!  of  i»Tsi'nai  iniiime 

Current  fun. Is  \fi  i«-rso;.  ls  l..  .'4  ycAr-  of  afe 

Percent  .>f  .t.llegi'  n-i-  vi-r^u>  [of  il  is>pul  itlon  [lercent 

Total  h'.ifh.-r  e.liu-jiti.in  .-iirol  ment  v.-rsus  college-age 

IxipiiUtHiii  -      do 

Proi*rt>  tne«  ks  i^T'vi.t  o!  i.THi.nal  ■niiiiiM'  do 


•  147 


43  7 


$1   732,  600,000 


tno 


bl  0 


IH  '\  i<i'  .s  .<     .r   «     w«i 
I.  5-\.-i'  i.r.>i;rn!i  .>.'  ,.»»n-  f<.r   i.-»  l.-n, 


f,»rlhtie« 


1,1   .Nh 

12,  4it,  3»)6 
U02 

4.  13.5 

l»iK«,  71.5 

$l«7 


30 
31 


Vt>cn!  \.  ir  1  v«v.  juttiorlratloii . 

If  ii.nirtKjmsl   >n ''it...is  of  tot.i;   lc.Ti-e-<TrditenroU- 
t:i«n'.    If  \^i.s  (siiil.l  (iorro*  aj  pro\lTnntei  v 
\    -lii'.llar    iiiioiint    w.iilM    !••    isall'ilie     liirlnr 
.•rt.  h    if  t  he  4  «ut.»-c.;iniJ  years  ..:  I  he  *<-t 


II 


■h.i'arsi  i;.  ill,  5-ve.ir  proiTiii. 


rivf\1  \.Mr  ::»>■? 

N  un.l^T  of  sc-ti..l,»rshlp« 

\inount  

F'is»-h;  \ear  1  »'i 

1  ot<».  «hi,>iars(ii].~ '.,r  ;,n.h,  lJ<»l'i«'> 

<  III. Hint 


MI 


ear  ;  r.-.er-im  of  ?rint-  '-r  ptjh'tr  Jnnlor 


Kisca.  \>.ir  1  ».J 

y,-\tri:    ill.ilriiei, '    !■;■  • 
,-tat.-  :;.  if ■  *  i:.«:  ■.■';;'. 


■1; 


ai  377 
-t-6.  W 


tn,  100, 000 


l,jn7,  900,000 

r  90 

0.4 

9.0 

•OH,  40r).  OIU 

r  61 

0  4 

$75 

R.86 

19  6 
3  7 

30  44 
3  5 

• 

$300,000,000 



$1S,  44.-..  715 

W.OOO 
117    500,000 

1,26« 
$Mt7,  »*) 

1X7,  .500 

$131  no,  000 

9,513 
|6,6&9,  100 

$.V1,  000.  000 
«7,9«2,»I8 

12.401,13.5 
4,  044.  47<5 

'1  -ltd,  '..r  pi;..'  ;  .,•.;•■■    '.'..»■ 
5    slinliaf    4!!i..iin'    *    n    '.    ' 
ea.h,    .f  ttw  4  -miv...  !iiu'  war- 


•  •oiiitrncllon 

1-.  allahie     luring 

tfie  art 


137,  962,  388 


6,44.5.611 
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United  States 


I    Oencr.U  enrullinent  Information 

,\  K;ir..r.iriont  i<lpi;ree  credit ,  fall  1961,  does  not  In- 
rlij.le  aliDost  a  niilliou  a<lditional  students  In 
tennin.il  •©<■<■upiitioii.il,  ad  alt -education,  and 
ul  lier  progr-iint. 

1  oi.il  de«rf«<-rrid  stuilenfs,  19C1 

IniTe:i,sc  o\tT  ll*.*!    percent.. 

Lit  tiiiic  sUidents,  l^.l    

In,Tea«e  o'.er  I'."*'    percent.. 

I  er.eiit  in  pulhc  iiuslitutions,  fall  1961: 

I . .till  studKUtj percent 

Ui-tune  students    do  .. 

B    rro;e.-fol  cnrolLmciif,  1970  .     

II  Kin;iji<i  li  aj>silst.in<t-  to  fiudents,  19.5*--6n  ftdmtn- 
IsU-rv.l  thiough  rollet'e.s  and  onlversltics,  (The 
lti>titiUion-  rcplvlnt:  to  the  study  had  more  than 
W  (*roent  of  nil  ilepret -cTe.lit  students.  Of  the  en- 
rullment  npreseute.l.  v  h.ilarshlps  were  reoetved 
by  (»  7  i^-rn'iit.  nutional  defense  student  loans  by 
9  5  ix-roiit,  and  oitur  in.-litutk>niil  student  loans 
l.y  1  0  i-crci  nt 

.f     ,-rh..hirship>  aw.iile.l  throiyjli  liistltutluns; 

.Nuliil-er  a»  ardf.l — 

•Vn.ounl 

.Averajjr     . - 

B.  National  drrrn.s<  stulint  ionns: 

Nunit-er  uviardi  d    ..    

.Amount  --, 

.Average     ..      ..         .     - 

I'.  iHher  student  joan.«  thro  nil  institutions' 

Niui.l>er  aw.irdi.l 

.Anjoiint     _   - 

Ami. 11?      - • 

111.   rul'lli    jillilOr  I  ulleFc? 

Kundicr  o(  initltutloni.  19C1   _ 

Nunit-r  of  in.stitiiti..n«,  190i' 

Krir".Unrnt  .lev-p-s-CT  dll,  fall  lyiil,  iloes  not 
Include  tihool  2S0.1IUU  a.'.lllionH',  student.s  In  ler- 
mlnal-oonilMtloiiai,  a.lii.t-S'<!u<'ati.jn,  and  other 
{■nHtramt.  i 

Tot.il   .lrgree-crs><llt   stu'icnt-s 

liiCTe;iM;  over  1900 percent 


Utah 


3,  Ml.  230 

7.8 

1,02B.0«7 

W.  4 

60  4 

<n  7 

6,  959,  000 


287.  .WB 

IBts  1&7,  644 

•MI 

U&.4fi0 

IM.  m.  MH 

•434 

.52.322 

•14,363,1&2 

•274 


331 
317 


85,574 

a.  6 

10,112 
H.  7 

65  3 

61  3 
65,  41 J 


United  BtatM 


IV 


Other  Information  fhased  on  1957-58  data,  latest 
available; 


3,  OhS 
•430,119 

$13C 

739 

•31&737 

•431 

304 

toe.6r« 
i3:A 


F-.ttlmalfd  expcndltnrp.s  of  colleges  and  cmiTerslties 
lor  student  higher  education  (Instniction&l  and 
related  cosU  only),  per  person  to  the  population 

18-24  year?  of  age - — 

Percent  of  colleire  and  university  current  tncome  for 
student   higher  education   from    States   and   local 

(^vemments - , 

Plate  and  local  funds  for  student  higher  education 

Total  current  and  capital  funds .., 

Total  current  fund?  only 

Current  fimds  per  capita , 

Current  funds  as  percent  of  personal  income 

Current  fimds  jier  person  18-24  years  of  age 

Percent  of  college-ape  versus  total  population 

Total  higher  education  enrollment  versus  oollepe-age 

population. percent.. 

Property  taxes  as  percent  of  personal  Income 

Sales  Ux - - percent.. 

PR0VI.«10.NS   or    8.    X341 

I.  t-year  prop-am  of  loans  for  academii.  fa.  iljtifs 
Fi.«<S^il  year  15*02  aiithorlration. 


If  bpi>ortion»d  on  l)asis  of  total  degre«?-credit  en- 
rollment, Vtah  oaald  borrow  approximately  .. 
A  similar  amount  would  be  available  during 
cith  of  the  4  succeeding  year?  of  the  a<-t. 

II.  Scholarship  aid,  5- year  program 

Fisciii  year  VJfH: 

Numlier  of  scholarsliips - 

Amount - 

Fiscal  year  l&«i: 

Total  <schoU»«hips  for  flscl  19C3^-6C 

Amount - --- 

III.  yyear  program  of  prants  for  public  junior  co'.l'igcs 

Fi5cal  year  1902- 

Fe<leral  allotment  authorization -, 

State  matching  requirement 


nr 


4S.7 

n.  732,000,000 
•1,207,900,000 

•?.» 

0.4 
«tl 
•.0 

iro 

8.7 


•300,000,000 


45«,  396 
16.5 


3  2i', 
10.4 


Total  for  puMi(  junior  college  conrtruction 

.A   similar  amount  would  be  available  during 
ettch  of  tl)e  4  succeeding  years  ef  the  act. 


26.000 

•17,500^000 

187,500 
$131,260,000 


Utah 


$210 


45.0 

•11,300,000 

•10,  100,  000 

•12.03 

0.7 

•1U 

S.83 

94.88 

4.1 

ZO 


•60,000.000 
87,002,288 


137, 902, 3» 


VEKMONT 


B. 


I    <i<  ncr.il  (  nroilnicnl  liiK^rmation 

Knrolliiient      depre<   crtdit.    fall    19^,1;    ,l,,e.«    not 
'    iiiclu'le    8iini»-t    a    million    ad.Illlonal    .students 
In  lerniinal-<K-<iipiitionbl,  adult-educatkm,  and 
(Iher  progntni.« 

1  otal  di-gtM -STidit  ■'tiidcnts,  1961 

Increase  over  H«iii  p«rueat.. 

1-t  f.n«  -tii.lent.s,  IW.l 

Incre:LS«- over  li»<' perecnt.. 

I  •  ti-<  nl  In  puMii   in^tituUous.  biii  19bl: 

1  ot.il  studtiit-s     iieroent-. 

1-t-timr  stndenls  do 

Projeeti  1  enrollment.  Iv70 


II.  FlnaiK'i.il  asFLstance  to  >tildc.uls,  ISM-OO.  adailD- 
istered  through  colleges  and  uiilT«rsitiML  (The 
lastltiilions  replying  to  ihe  study  had  more  than 
V^^  iwrceni  ..f  .^11  deirree-<T -.lit  stndents.  Of  the  en- 
rollment represftitiMl,  <«  liolarifcJps  wera  received 
by  h  7  i«r.i  lit.  national  .leleose  student  kMDS  by 
3.5  (KTis'iit,  an.l  oliier  u.^tituliouaj  student  loanji 
by  1  r  isrn  rt 

5     ■-.  h'.hir^t  ip»  a«ar.l»"l  through  uislilutioiii: 

.N  iinit*r  -.»  iw  It  •! 

A  nioiuit    

5  MTilge 
h     National  defeii-s   Mudei  I  loans: 

N  ii'!it»r  awar'ied 

A  n.  .u  'It    1.. - 

.A  \  er  1C»'     1 

C.    (M  (  .  r  ^tiidfiil  liian*  through  institul  Inivs 

N  11'"  (♦r  aw  ar.|e.|  __ _      .    _. 

5'1..'1M|. 

A^      'IL-*- 

Ill     Pul  ;.    ;  mite  oiiieps 

Nontier  of  io<tlluti«ms 
W-\  ... 

T»lii  .    

Ki.i..,i[nrnt  ole^et-tredit,  fall  lyfl,  diK'f-  ntX  In- 
clude a!<iot  2SO.0n0  a.M itional  students  tn  ter- 
minal-occuiiatlooal,  ailult -education,  and  other 
pri>tT,in  «i. 

T  ot.il  .legrec-credit  stii.lentS 

lii.Tea.s»' o\er  ls#">i .percent. 


United  SUtes 


Vermont 


8,»ei.3M 

7.8 

1,031087 

10.4 

10.063 

12.4 

8.  435 

18.2 

oa4 

63.7 
6,9M,00e 

46.7 

41  6 

17,  3i*^ 

2^7.  5h9 

•OH,  157,  644 

•341 

1,,M3 

$C23,341 

•412 

115,  4.V1 

•80,151,908 

•434 

6f>e 

•220,317 
$.377 

.52.322 
•14.302.  \fC2 

$274 

*.r2 

$ion.  tis2 

317 

None 

4.5«.  2»'" 

16.  f 

United  SUtes 


]\'.   'Mhcr  information  (l)a.<»r-<l  on  1057  58  data) 
'latest  available^ 

F.stiinatid  exTxn<iiture5  of  coflcfes  an<l  onlversities 
for  stu.lcut  higher  education  (instructionaJ  and 
related  costs  onl>  <■,  [xr  person.  In  the  pofNilatioii 

18  to  24  years  of  age - 

Percent  of  collcgp  and  aniverslty  current  income  tor 
student   higher  education   from   States  and   local 

governments _ percent.. 

State  and  local  funds  for  student  higher  education: 

Total  current  and  capital  funds 

Total  current  funds  only 

Current  funds  per  capita 

Current  funds  as  percent  of  personal  income 

Current  funds  p'^'r  p<Tson  18  to  24  years  of  age 

rfTc«'nt  of  oollegt-age  versus  total  population _.. 

Total  hiphor  education  enrollment  versos  college-age 

I>opu  lat  ion percent . . 

r.'^oiH  rty  t.i.\es  .vs  iHTCtnt  of  personal  lr>comr do 

FBfiVISIONS  Of  9.   1241 

I    '  yciT  pmprarri  of  loans  for  academic  facilities 

F i>f:il  year  19A2  aiithoriration 

If  apiorlioned  on  basis  of  Ujtal  degree-credit  en- 
rtjUnM'nt,  Vermont  could  borrow  a|>proiimfttely. 
A  .'■imilv  amount  would  be  available  during 
eiH-ti  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 

11.  Scbolarship  aid.  5-ye»r  iiroeram 

Fisr-.il  5  ear  Vjr!2: 

-NuinU'r  of  schol  irj-liijis    

.Amount     . 

Fiscal  vear  !9«V.: 

ToUil  sohoUirvliips  for  fLs<^".il  ]{»>AW   . .   

.5  mount       .. 

Ill,  ,'  ye-,r  propTjin  of  print,'^  for  i.uMii  .'iniior  cfilleres 

Fi'-cril  year  l!«'i2: 

Fttiend  allotnici.I  aullioriiation  

."-'talc  matching  ref|uireraent   ._    

Tot,;I  for  public  junior  college  construction     ... 
A  siiniLir  amonnt  would  be  available  ditnng 
each  of  the  4  <njcrt.(.,iing  ycar«  of  the  net. 


\ 


•147 


48.  7 


•1,732,000,000 

•3,800,000 

•1,287, 900,000 

•3,  300. 000 

17.  W 

•8  86 

•  4 

OS 

•61 

•96 

910 

X>00 

NO 

21.20 

3.7 

4  8 

•300,000,000 


25,000 
•17, 500, 000 

1S7,600 
•131,250.000 


•.50,000,000 
87.002,288 


137, 9C2. 2S8 


•2,7f>4,  1.35 


IM 
•ia5,  000 

1,123 
$786,100 


•352.132 

876,597 


928,729 


Vennont 


fc59 


29  0 


r><!,  128 


66 
$40,200 

492 
$344,400 


•139.  801 
220.4.53 


860.314 


\p 
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VIROINIA 


January  29 


Unltfxl  StaUM 


Vlnrtnla 


I.  ()«n<»rai  enrollment  Information 


KiiroUment  (denreeKT^.llt,  (all  1*51,  Joes  not  in 
elude  »lmo8l  a  n.ililon  additional  sludeuti  in 
termmaJ-occuiTatlonai,  adult-education,  and 
other  proKranis 

Totai  ilejrw-credit  'students,  I»61 

Increase  over  1U«) - peririil. 

Ut-tlnie  students.  UMl 

I  Increase  over  HW) f)ercent 

I  Percent  In  public  instltutlona.  fall  19«1 

I  Total  »tu<lents (*r«"' 

1st- time  student.i - .Jo.   . . 

B.  Projected  enroUmen I.  1»70 

II  Financial  aasistance  to  itudenW,  19.SV-*i<),  s.lmin 
toter«<l  through  colleKwi  and  univ.-rsitira.  1  ti<- 
imtiiutions  repl.Mnjc  l"  tt»"  ■<t"'ly  ^'^  mor-  than 
W  percent  of  *11  legr.*- credit  stulfnts.  Of  tii.| 
enrollment  reprt>s«ent.-.l.  scholarships  wer."  r-'c-iv^l 
by  *7  percent,  national  l.'fense  student  loans  bv 
3.5  peroeni,  an  I  other  lastitutional  student  lonai 
by  1.6  percent 

A    Scholarship*  iwardpxl  through  institutUma 

Number  »w-irdeil      -    

Amount  - 

.\veraifr  .    - 

li    National  defense  student  loans 

N'umf*r  -iwarde^l      - 

.\ninuiit - 

A  verajre  

C.  Uther  student  loans  through  institutions 

Number  award*  1      

.^m'liiiit  ...      - — 

Average       


3.  •<«1,330 

Al,90A 

7  H 

6.  ■* 

i,o».  ijtr 

18,  iV* 

10.4 

t  4 

8a4 

M  ft 

93.7 

m  II 

«,  »,W.  000 

Hi  sir 

in    I'll Mic  ;unior  college* 


Number  M  institutl'i-is,  1'3«1 

Number '>f  institutions.  Itfho    

Enr>llmenl     degree-<Tei!lt,   fall    Itftl,    Ut^   ■■'■•^ 
Include    aNml     J.SO.iXX)    a<ldltl<.nal    stu«1»'iiH    ir 
t*nnin«l-oe<'ut>«tliinal,  a<lult-e<luc»tlon,  and  ither 
program  .s 

Total  derre^^-iTt'  lir  students 

Increa.se  iv>t  I'JUO   


fwr*"*"!;  t. 


I\'     other  information    base<l  ni  IW  .W  data. 
i>ittiiit    «v  taat>le 

Kstlinale.1  ei[>endltiire8  of  iiiiLtes  and  uni^er^ltlea 
for  student  higher  e.l:.-atlon  In.stnirtlonal  and 
relate<l   costs  onl>    .    I'er    [>er«ori     n    the   i«>p»jlatlon 

15  to  24   )i"ars  of  v  

Percent  o'.  allege  and    ini^er^lty  riirrent  lii.t)nie  'or 
stuilent    huher    etl'i'-alinn    torn    Slates    and    local 
to  ■•  em  men  ts 
State  and  U«-al  'unds  for  student  higher  e<lMi-atlon 

Totai  riirrent  and  f-ipua;  funds 

Total  furreiit  fluids  only  

Current  'iin  Is  iier    aiiila 

Current  fundi  as  [len-fiit  of  [Msraonal  income 

tierrent   . 
Current  fun  U  l>er  i>erson  !'<  to  24  years  of  age 

percent  o(  iXjlVk--'  m-e  -.ers.,'  tot  li  (lop'.latlon      

total  hU'her  e.lui-Htinn  ennillinent  ^.eisus  iX)llei'e-age 

[Opui-ition  [wri-enl 

Prol^Tty  '  ^i»s   k-  i»-r '►■lit    >f  [wrviii.-tl  iii'>iiiie         !o   ._. 

l-K      ■.  i<|.  .-.s     .  If     S      1J41 

I     'i  veju  1*  >graFV.    ,t  ,  ..lus  '..r    i.   k.i.M!.i.    ;a4llltle.s 

Ki-<-al  vear  IWiJ  iul''">rii;»Iliii! 

r    ni^rf-tli'ied  ni:    '  >i^l-    .f  t..tU    l.'uree  ,T.~llt   en 
n,i:men;    \  .riflii.  i  mold  f-jrr'i*  •it.i'nuiiiiMtely 
K    -!•■  liar    amount    »oul1    !«•    »»Al'..itle   during 
each    /  t'.e  4  siic^Ts-dliiK  >''ars    if  the  *ct 

11      Tti'iu-ti;     lid.  5  year  [lograni 

Ki«<-ii.  >  --Jir  l\*»il' 

NUFI-.'ST     .(  M-h..l'U-!:il« 

KLs«-al  \eiu  IV"! 

1  otai  «-t;uLu-<r  i|-  f..r  1s,-nl  ll^J  'V^  , 

Vrnount  

Ill     'v  >e,u-  ;'r  HfTasr.    i' ^' -uits  f. »  ;ii' ll.   .•uiil'ir  ixllege* 

Kix'ii  year  1  ^J 

KedtTHi   lili'l'Mi-i  f    mt horlr.it it}n      .....,.••••.... 
'I  lie  :::atchliii{  r>*.jiiirenieiil 

I    jl-i.  'nr  i'U'  In-  ;'ir.i>.r    -nl..-^  i>iii<tr  not  Ion 
V    -I"  L.-u    Aiii    nil!    vi.iu.!    '*    iiaildMe     luring 
•\u  ■      .'.  tt.e   «  -II. f»-.-!u  <:  >i-iir~    i(  the   irt 


United  State* 


Virginia 


1147 


43.7 

$1.732.«O0.0nO 
ll.ifiT,  *».  000 

r  » 

0  4 

t81 

0 

IS  « 

3  7 


lanii  laai.  ijiio 


41  » 

138.000,000 
t31.  400.  000 

ts  u 

0.  s 

Kl 

B  00 

18  73 


IC 


2.^.  iMi 

.^■1,  IIUU 


1*7.500 

1131.  i'wi,  000 


M.  910.313 


tVU.  400 

3.917 
t3.741.UIW 


ivi  iir.  ono 

tl.022.«ie 
1 .  ft  A.  HU6 

137  («i.  aw 

i«fl4..Ml 

WASHIMiTON 


I    nenern:  ••nrollnient  Information 

Enrollment  deprw  nre.lit,  fall  Itffil.  does  not  in- 
clude almost  11  million  *<ldllJonal  .studetiu  in 
terminal-occui'ational.  a<lult-education.  and 
other  procrams 

Total  ilei-ree-iTedit  students,  IWil 

iMiTPiise  over  !%»'  percent. 

lit-tiine  stuilerit.<.  l*il 

In(Teii.se  over  l^#i<i     i*Tcent-. 

Percent  in  ;.uhlic  in.stitutions.  full  1*1 

Tot.^1  stuilents jien-ent.. 

1st  time  students do 

Projected  elipillme:!!,  I'/TO • 


United  States      Washington 


B 

II  Kinanciai  wsist-ince  lo  students,  Itf;)»-fl0.  atlmin- 
Lstereil  thnaigh  nilleues  and  universities.  The 
institutions  replvnif  in  the  study  had  inort"  than 
tfH  perivnt  of  ill  le)jr'>e-.Tedit  students.  Of  the  .'n- 
rollrnent  r>'[resented.  siholarshlt>s  were  receive<l 
by  S  7  [wrrviit.  iiatKnial  lefen.se  student  loan.'  by 
3^  [lercent.  ini!  (tiiiT  iii.stltutional  student  loans 
by  1  t?  percent 

.\     -.holarships  iwarde  i  through  institutions 

Numl^er  iwardtd 

Amount      .....■......•..--••—----------•---- 

.\  YtT'lge      

B     N  itionai    lefen.se  stu  l>'nt  loans 

Nuiii^^er   iwirled  

.\iiioiinl      

A  veriit'-     

C    'Jtler  student  loans  through  InstttuUoo*: 

Null!  '<'r  i»  -irded —  . 

.A  mount        

A  V.  r ige     


3 

«1.2» 

7.i 

1 

(nw.087 

ia4 

f»   4 

xi\. : 

f, 

■^■•>\>.  iX».i 

IV.  Other  information    (■.v.se.l  . 
•  \  -illal  le 


n   !  *.'"    "*  .lata,  lateat 


I'liltfsl  Sutss      Washington 


7U.  743 

> 

Jl    7HII 
Jli  6 

1>    IV 


III    PuMli-    unior  collegt-.s 

.NuiiifHT    1.  institutions.  ly«il --.- 

NiiinlH-r    (f  injt.lutioiis.  I'JfiO  ...  ..  

Knroilitient  lesrr'H'-iTedit,  fall  1*51,  l'»-s  not 
include  about  iVi.HKJ  .additional  students  in  ter- 
mlnai.o<-tiii>alion.-i..  *dult.<'dunition.  -in  1  ..ther 
tirograriis 

Total    legr'-e-iTedlt  Students 

huT-ase   jv.-r  r*i<» i>ercent. 


K<tim»te«i   eip»*iditur«i  of   <-olW«i    uid   unlvernltlea 
(or    student     higher    e<luia;ioi)      inslrii  tionai    an  I 
reUtfsl    'X>stj  only    .    l*r    iKTson    ,n    the   [..pulation  ! 
IH  to  24  \r:4r^  of  ve  ■    -■ 

Penrnt  of  •olleite  ^ii^l    unr.ersit%      'irr.-nt   in. nine  for  | 
stmlenl     hu'l.er    e>t-i.«l.on    fruin    .-t.»tes    .in.l    Ux-ni 
I'o .  ernuients  i 

8tat«  and  «j<-nl  funds  '..r  student  h.t'tier  .■.ln-at;on 
Totai  it.rrent  and     ii  it  \.  fun  S 

Tot.ii  .-urrenl  funds  on  >  

lurr-etil  ^Jn.ls  i<t  riiiltil  — ..... 

I  iirrvnl  fun. Is  «  iKT.-eiit  .if  |»Tsiin\.  in.tjme    

Current  fiin.!-.  ps-r  [wrssjii  l»  to  Jl  >eiirs  of  age   — 

Perrent  of  iijileve   i^e  ■.  .■r--'is  liital  [op  lUlion      .    .    ... 

Tot.-vl   hietier  edurilion  .  iir.,lli!;ent    \  ersiis  .iillece-age 

(KiliuUtion  iwccnt. 

Pro|>ert>   t»i'->  J.S  i-T  >!.'    if  [KTsonii  imoine 

Sal*-'  '  n  


1147 


4S.  7 


I    Vvir 


.V"  wii    .' 


•  s  .  .r   -     1  j«  1 

.  ui-  f.'t    i.'ii  I'llil.    fw  lllttes 


2^:  >'J 

JOK.  1'.7    '>4» 

1  1  =..  t.'SJ 
t.'*!.  1  M    *l^ 

%H.  v>2.  is-j 

$J74 


S31 

317 


t.  :4< 

fcr-r- 

4.1K 

'V, 

tJi.  »J« 

t31U 


10 

10 


1-  I  ..a.  y  I.'  l'"!.'  »u! '  orintion  

1'  »;.ii..rti  .n>-'l   in  Im-.-"   i(  l..t,i;   l..<ri-i-->  redit  enroU- 
m.tit,  W  tshiu^loc  .■..ul.!  N<-i-o«    ippnuimately 

A    ^iiiiiUr   aiiiuint   ^.luld    !«•    i\.iiii»bl'-   'luring 
-ai  !:     ''.'!••  I  sii.iT'-dlui:  >•»!»     fthi    III 


t\fA 


7<l  7 


Il.73-2.rt0n.000 

t4&.  flOO,  000 

»i.je7  goD.ooo 

tu.ioo.uou 

17  50 

tl3  lU 

0  4 

o.e 

181 

tl42 

U  0 

H.'JU 

1»  A 

■a  M 

3  7 

2  rtO 

4.  IW 

t.V*i  '■■!.  IKIU 


II     ~otii)l  vr^l  il     11  1.      !• '   >■  i"  '►"  '"■ 
ir-t.ips ......... — .. 


4.>.  ->'. 
16.  '. 


+  111 


Kl.scnl  ye  ir  I'Jfi'J 

Nuint."    .fM-t 

\::i  .un'. 
KlscaJ  ye  ir  l'jH'> 

ToUl  schol.i.'^ 

Amount 

III.  5-y  ir  ;ir  ■>."  !■: 


i-..ll.-i;v 

Klseal  year  19«2 

Federal  allottii.  tit   iu'!,..r  /  i 
State  matctuiu  ■     ,  .  ■    :'■■  n' 

Total  for  pu' 

A  similar    n 

each  of  the  4  SI 


^T  tnti  for  puhlir  junior 


ti: 


iV  IIOO 
5011.  OUU 


1*7.  .V« 
$131.X'><1.  (KW 


V.  4w«i  ^ri 


4<>5 
t2H3,  MX) 

3.035 
t2.  l»4.  *)0 


».V).  OOO,  000 
s7.fl«Z2l« 


Ml.  If  ,  o, ..■!(.•  .■..n<trui-tion 

1'    would   !«•    i'.  iil.ilili'    lurinij 

1    lU'  ye:irs  of  t  h»'   i<f 


13-.'rffi2.  278 


t8i»,  nA 

1,(138,470 


X  457,  706 
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United  Btates 


I.  f  lencral  enrollment  Information 

.A     I- iiioiii..<nt   oil  grts'-tredit.  fall   1*1;  do«'.s  not  lii- 
clu'li      I. most   a  million    additional   .student.s   in 
Il  riiiiiuil-'Hi-ui  lition.il.      ailultHvlucation,      and 
..I  lii  r  )'rra'ram^ 
I  ..I   .:  .le(rr'-«-<Trdll    '■ludenLS.   H».l 

Iiicri  .i.v  ovir  li«iii   jierceiit., 

1-1   1 1  nil    sludt  iil^,  l'.».l 

Ilicreivs.    oMT    IS»'i  -     .IKTLfnt 

I  iTci  lit  111  piiblii   lii.stitutlon.s.  fall  IVd 

I  ..t.i.  •.liidelil.'.         

l»l  tiiiit    ^tii.li-nt>      -    

p      |-r,.;.  (  ii  .i  .■nroMiiiiiil,  I'.Cii       

11  lin  OH  i.il  .i^.mM.wi'-<  to  -tuditil.«.  I9.'A*  «"!.  admin- 
i.-lrrrd  ltiroiii:h  ci.jiites  unci  univerMties.  (The 
iii-tilulioii.>  riii!;,  111)1  111  thr  studv  had  more  tlmn 
<.»  i.Tfs  lit  of  nil  d.)(r..  <Tedit  ^tude^l.s  Of  the  en- 
tolliiienl  riprvw  iile.l  vholHrshii*  »en'  received 
l.\  >>  7  (icmTit.  n.itioniil  di  letisi.  stmUtit  loan.'  by 
I'  i»rcent,  aiil  othir  invliHition.il  student  loan.s 
b>   I  '   i»  ro-nl 

A      -.  !io|Hr-(iiie-  a»  :ir'!'-':  ttroui'l,  iiisliliilioii* 

Nuiiil»-r  awarUttl 

.Allioulll    •. 

A  \  ff\i!V -. ........ 

I        N  1I1..I1.1I  .lefili.M    vlU'lel.t   |o»ns 

N  iini(<T  »»  ar'li~1        .. 

Amount    . 

\  \  eraf  e      - 

C.   <  'It  1  r  student  l<>ins  throuffc  institutions: 

N  unit<-r  a»  ardisl      ...... 

Aoioiii.t       .. 

A  \  irHk'i-      .......... ........... . 

HI    T'ul.lii  juiiio:  cnent-s 

Nuiiit»  r  o(  !ii.stitiitioti«.  I',»  I  

Nuiid»r  "(  inslitijti.'iis,  ly<iO  ..----- 

Kiirollmiiil  i.liuri-e  <  ri'>lll.  fall  IWd.  di>e>i  not 
Include  about  •.'.Vi.nrid  additional  studraif  In 
temiinalsK'TUimtionnl.  ailuh-edumtioii,  and  other 
imigrnm". 

1  o'»|  rl,.^ri-<  .Till  it  -'  11.  lei  its        . 

liKTeiis.  o\,r  l>*si  [lerctiit. 


West  Virginia 


:$,  t«i,2»i 

'.  H 

1 . 0'Jfi.  (IK7 

10  4 

fiO  4 

fi3.  7 

»i,  «59.  Olio 


at7.  .SHV 

t(#<,  1 67,  .S44 

$»41 

Il.S,  4-Vl 

r.V),  l.M,  WUh 

$434 

S2.:fju 

tl4,  31.2,  1X2 
1274 


.Vtl 

;ti7 


31,610 

5  2 
S.  911 

6  0 


'.H.  ItWi 


Unit«d8tatM 


1,  '/.I' 

>4H6.  srzj 

$2M 

1.  12« 

$470,  W31 

»417 

3W. 

$73.  «-JS 

$191 


IV.  Otlier  information  (based  on  H*.^7  .'>h  data,  laU-st 
available) 

E.slimiited  expenditures  of  collepps  and  unlversitie? 
for  student  higher  education  (instructional  and 
related  costa  only),  per  person  in  the  jmpulation 

1 8  to  24  years  of  age 

Percent  of  college  and  imiversily  current  income  for 
.student    higher  education    from    ftates   and    lo<al 

governments   .- 

StaU'  and  k>cal  funds  for  student  higher  education 

Total  curreut  and  ciipiUil  fund.s  — 

Total  current  funds  only 

Current  funds  i«-r  capita 

Current  funds  as  fwrcent  of  |>erional  Income   

Current  funds  [K-r  [M-rson  Ih  to  24  years  of  age...    . 

Peri-«'nt  of  college-age  versu.s  total  jxjiiulation 

T(;tal  higlwr  education  enrollment  versus  college-age 

jxjpulation   i>er(«nt  . 

Property  tajes  as  f>er<-«'nt  of  ixrsfjna!  inconie 

Sales  Ux   jKTwnt. 


$147 


43.7 

tl .  732,  fiOO,  000 

$1,267,900,000 

$7.  fiO 

0  4 

$81 

9  0 

19  A 
3.7 


4.Vv2i»ri 
16  5 


>,fA   I 


I  RflVl.SKlV.s    (IT    f.    1241 

I.  5-year  program  of  loans  for  iiOMleinu  facilities 

Ki.s(5tl  year  l'.'»i2  autlioritation 

If  .iI)I>ortione<l  on  basis  of  total  degree -credit  ennill- 
ment  West  Virginia  coul<i  borrow  approxi- 
mately.    --         .         .    

A    similar  amount   would   Iw  available  during 
eacfi    of    the    4    succeeding    yeais    of    the    act. 

II    Scholarship  aid.  .',-yeiir  prr»gnim 

yi.sfal  year  lS*i2 

.NumUr  of  scholar>hips        ,  

Amount  .   

Fiscal  year  l<«v, 

Total  scholiirsl)i[.s  for  fi.s<til  mS-'.fi     

Amount         . ....   

III.  5-year  program  of  grant*  for  pufilicjindor  colleges 

FLscal  y-esir  l'Jf.2 

Federal  allotment  aullioriration    .. .- 

State  matching  reijuirement   - 


$300,000,000 


25.000 
$17,500,000 

187,500 
$131,260,000 


West  Virginia 


$!.'.-> 


::i  4 

$16.  4(Ki,0(K) 

$l.'.,y00,(K)() 

$X  13 

0  5 
tlOl 

1 2.  'A 

10  74 

1  H 

2  0 


$2, 4>.,  r."* 


337 

2.  .'.24 
$1.70ti,M0 


tfiO.000,000 
87.BA2,a88 


r.'i-V  44« 
1,072.02s 


Tolid  for  public  junior  coIWc  construction 

A  similar  amount  would  Ije  available  during  I 

each  of  the  4  succeeslmg  years  of  the  act.  1 


137, 962,  288 


1,827   474 


WISCON.aiN' 


I     1  M  ntr.il  I  iifollnieiil  liiforinalion 

A  KnroUinent  id.  gree credit,  full  I^*d  di>.->  not  in- 
clude ttlriKkst  a  millKin  addition.il  students  in 
ti-niiinalsK.<  up.itiiiri.il.  s.lult  s  .iiuation,  and 
other  progr:iiiis 

TotJil    leprw  <-re<!lf  stildetlt.s.  ItJ«l 

Incri-H'*  oMT  ivwi  .    i«-rcent.. 

l-l  tune  «tii.|ii.t.».  lv»il - 

lncre:.>.   i.ier  1»<'  .  [lercent.. 

1  I  r'int  111  put  111    in-t.UitK>ns.  fall  IW.l 

1  otjil  slud.ntv       .      inrivnt. 

Ivt  tinii   sin.liiil.s      do 

P     Prof.  I  t»-«l  enrollment    1V70        ...    .. 

II  linalMlil  t-^i-l.n.i  !■  Minhiit.-.  I'.i.V.  <<.  ..dmin 
i-l.  r.  .1  tliroii^l!  .1..:.,..-  .ind  unnit'itiev  (The 
in^tiUitioii-  rtpUinc  to  the  ■.tudy  ha<l  more  than 
Vh.  |>iri-.r,l  o(  ki.  .l.iT..  .ri-di!  »tuili  nU  <lf  the 
.nr.illmi  II'  n  pr.'-i  i.'i .!  -.  tiolnrsl.ili^  were  rec»uve<1 
t\  »T  |«  r.- nt  II  ill. Till  .|ifcn««'  ■-tudent  loan.-  by 
.1'  i.n.nl.  ..II'!  ..■:■'  ,ii-tiliit.oii.i.  ••tuili  lit  loans 
I  \   I  I  [»  tl-*  111 


United  SUtr^^ 


W  LscoD.sin 


.3  .Wl.230 

HI.  773 

7  K 

h  s 

1 .  oafi.  mi 

M.<Ma 

10  4 

7.  fc 

flO  4 

71    1 

Ki  7 

74   1 

«,  WB.  org) 

1 4«-..  IM) 

-r----- 


.\     .-ibobu v!ii!'-  .t'*:ii  '■■!  through  instilution.- 

Numl-  r  i>«aj  d>-  I 

.\  nil  Hint 

\v.-r»g>  

b     N  it  1  irml    li'l' ii~i   -tU'l-nl  i->*ii.- 

Niin.N-T  i4«iiil.    ! 

\ll.oi.;.t  i. 

Average 
I       'i-tMf  -tu  I'lil   K«ii-  Ihroiigl.  institution- 

Nun  t»T  a»  aii'-it    . 

A  •.  eriigi- 

III     Put'lie  jiiiiKir  iTilM-gi-s 


.Niinitir  ..f  iii.«tiIiiiion.«.  I'J'l   

.Nuin>  •  r  of  iiL-tnulion<.  U#W"i  

Ki.rollmeiit  •l.-rri'e  cre/lit.  fall  IW'I.  does  not 
UK  lude  utM.ui  2.Vi.(«W  additional  students  in  ter 
iiiinai  <H-«nii«tKMial.  adult-eslucation,  and  oti>er 
pr..>:rnm«  . 

1  I 'al    l.'gTi'e  cTi'»!it  sfild«-nts 

Incri-a.s«' over  IwiO     . percent 


2«7.  5H9 

$•*,  157.  .%44 

$341 

115,450 
$.VI.  151.  «»« 

$4;t4 

52,322 

$14,  362,  182 

$.'74 


331 
317 


T'nlted  BUtes 


$1 


r,.  »2f. 

7(17,  121 

r288 


I\'     fitbir  inforni.ition  lba.sed  on  1'J.'.7  .'>  data.  laU«t 
available, 

KstimatjKl  eijienditure«  of  coIk-te«  and  universili<-< 
lor  student  higher  education  1  instructional  and  re- 
lau-ii  costs  only),  jier  (lerson  in  the  [>ofmlallon  1«  to 

24  >  ears  of  age - 

Percent  of  coIWe  and  university  current  income  for 
student    higher   education    from    Slates   and   lo<-al 

governments   

ftatc  and  l(xal  funds  for  student  higher  education 

Total  nirrent  and  capital  fund? - 

Total  current  funds  only... - 

Current  fun. Is  per  capita  ... 

Current  funds  aj-  (lercent  of  [xrsonal  income 

Current  funds  {ler  i>erson  lb  Uj  24  years  o(  age 

F  ercent  of  college  age  versus  total  population 

1  otal  higher  e<lucation  enrollment  versus  college-age 

l.o[«i lat  ion    -  l>ercen t . 

Proiierty  Pixes  a.s  i>eroent  of  j>ersonal  irKwrne 


1 


movisiONS  or  s.  1241 
-year  program  of  loans  lor  ar-ademic  facilities 


2,  .'>57 

$1    113.975 

$443 

82."^ 

$.311.  4.V) 

$37  » 


Fuw'il  year  1962  anthoriiation      

I( apportioned  on  basis  (.ft'ital  detn-ee-cre<iit  enroll- 
ment. Wwconsin  could  l)ornjw  approiimately 
A  similar  amount  would  be  available  during 
cash  of  the  4  succ<^^-<img  years  of  the  act. 

II.  .Ssliolarship  aid,  .5-ypar  iiropram 

F|s<al  year  lV<fi2 

.N'umiier  of  9cholarshii>s  .   

Amount - 

Fiscal  vear  IWifi 

Total  scho!an;hii>s  for  fi-scal  19ft3-66 

Amoimt - 


$147 


43.7 

$1,732,600,000 

$1,207,000,000 

$7.60 

0.4 

$81 

0.0 

19.6 
3.7 


$300,000,000 


Wisconsin 


4.>.  yjf> 

16  5 


3.  3«V. 
-t-17.  5 


III.  5- year  program  of  grants  for  puiilic  junior  colleges 

Fiscal  year  19fi2 

Federal  allotment  autliorization       

State  matching  requirement   - 


Total  for  public  jimior  college  construction  

A  similar  amount  would  t*  available  during 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  years  of  the  act. 


25,000 
$17,  .'JOO.OOO 

187,500 
$131,260,000 


»14<) 


.V)   1 

$42,  900,  000 

$29,  .Mg).  000 

$7.  fifi 

0  4 

$91 

K  62 

!»  6h 
,'1.  0 


$♦),  3^.3, 1^44 


$42: 


.  «g) 


tfiO.000,000 
87,902,288 


137,962,288 


$3.  l>*i.!HKl 


$1 ,  '2K\  476 
2,  463.  Mf> 


3. 74c. 312 


f, 


I 
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Unttol  sUtM  I     Wyomliu 


I'oltAil  SUtc 


X 


It 


I.  ()«jn-al  imrollmrtil  WormrtloB 

KnroUm.-nt  (.l«Kre*-<T-.lit.  bjfl  l»l.  a«»  o"t 
mdii  le  »Jm«<t  a  million  »ddiUao»l  *uJ«il»  in 
t.Tniinsl-<xrup«tioiial,  Kluttr*luc»Ucin,  mJ 
,,th.r  proftrmms  ,     .     ,«, 

1  .)Wl  ■iHcr'*  CT'-'lIt  'ituilcnU,  1961 

Incr<-»3<*  ov^r  lJ"i t>eroriil-- 

1st  time  »Uiii»"nu.  IWil 

Iner'-asf  ovt  laf'^O  ...   [lereent. 

Perwnt  In  pablie  msUtutions.  fall  I9fil 

1  (jUiKudcnU iRTC«nt. 

MUin*  ituli'ul-'     -  J" 

I'lijfflf'l  enroUiiii'n^  l^TU - 


11  rinAnoUl  tmiMt&nrf  to  studentv  19.MM0.  »dmU»- 
WU-rwl  throurth  wDege-"  an.l  universities.  (iTie 
iMtltutlonj  r^.*TmK  in  tfip  study  h».l  more  than 
•H  per<«nt  of  •!>  J.'KW-m<llt  stu.lenta.  Of  U>e  en- 
rollment rt-prawnu-.!.  scl.olarthip.  were  recciv^l 
by  S.7  percent  National  ilcirn*  sliulent  loana  by 
3..^  percent.  bh^I  other  institutional  stu.lent  loan* 
by  1.6  percent.  > 

A    S«hoUnliir«  awwitcd  throUKh  UutiUitiulM: 

Numt«r  iwu-  Ic'l.    

A  moun  t.      

Avprx«« 

K    National  tefeii**  stUileiit  kMBr 

.Number  dwir<le<t 

Amount 

A  ver  If r     

C.  Other  nuilent  lows  throueh  institutions. 

Number  swarded 

Amount.      

AviTifo 


7  8 

1  (T-*,  t»>r 
lat 

no  « 

63.7 


in.  PuUlf  jniiior  coUefes 


Number  o(  institutions.  I'Jtil  

Number  of  institutujii.s.  lj»)<>     .    .. 

Enrollment  (fWrw-'redit.  fail  1*1,  'lo«»  «•» 
tnetatle  sbrmt  Jfln.iMO  ^.Mitional  fttwWnt*  ui  t*T- 
intnai-occ«p«tKjn«l,  S'tntt-u<luc.it'on,  <kiui  oth.r 
pro«ram.s) 

Tot«l  lettrw  <Tt"!;t  «tuilenti 

Inctwase  o.tT  li*i' perwnt 


2X7.  .y» 

tW.  1S7.  M4 
(Ml 

1KV430 

tSO.  161.HU8 

sxJta 

(1 4.  Mi.  Ui 


331 

317 


7,117 

K  3 

:,(r.'i 

a; 

inn  0 

itii  1) 

i:« 

It  inmme  tor 
."lairs   anfJ    (oral 


l.y^-> 
$^77  MA 

1.34 
>4AU 

21 


IV.  Otbf-r  infornsatl.n   >iftie.|  on  l*^7-a•  daU. 
Ul<-dt  available, 

K«tlmate.l  pip.'n'.iturwi  of  ii.n.-JPs  anl  unlvprstUnj 
for    stulrnl    l.iKhcr   p  kicatlon    .Instructional   anrt 
rvitttcl  rT.Ms  Mtily  .  i»r  i*r*in  tn  the  porrilallon 
1A-J4  yars  '>(  »*«--- 
PiTrrnt  ul  loUfgr  an  t  ni.ivrvHy  ctv 
flu.!.'rit    hinber   tdui-a!.i,'n    fr-'m 
ltovfrnKi<"iitj  . 
Ft.i!.'  in'l  I'KiU  fiin  '.«  f'T  -t  I  irnt  Msher  e«lucailon: 

Totii  nirn-nl  aii!  i-a;'ital  funds 

'I'otJi!  '•Tirn-nl  fun'l.s  nnly 

t'lirrent  f'lnd*  ixx  capita     

('urr<>nt    fiinfs   m    i*rcfnt    of   pergonal    inmm^ 

Curn'nl  fun  Is  i"-r  |.  nnjn  Ih  24  yrars  of  a^e 

Ti-rpent  of  r»jlkgp-ai:t'  v.rsu.s  liiCal  (xjpiilatlon      . 
T^tal  hiK^i»'r  olucullou  i-urollmont  vcrsui  f'llft'^yt 
[xn.ulation   .  percrot 

ITopcrty  taie*  a.s  i>eroeDt  of  t*r»OAl  tncorac 

Rates  Ux 

rmovisiONS  or  s.  i»4i 
I.  Vy«>ar  procram  of  loans  'or  :»caJcuuc  lAtiUlitsi 

Fisi-*;  y  ir  :  *.' auUi<w'./.»t.'n - -- 

Uapivirtione*!  jn  li«i»of  trX-a>l<!«ree-cre.lU«nrollr 
nieiil.  Wyorn.Tiir  ■n'l.  I  Ixjrruw  approxi mutely 
A   sim.iar    ini.nint   wiu:  (    f--    iv  »....»■;.•    iTirtn* 
e.i  ;:    .    tfie  4  •ux-ee.l.ng  \'r^r^  j.  tli«  i«.t. 
-V  holar-^!^  al  1.  5-ye^if  progrmm 


»!.rr 


'1o 
do. 


$147 


«.  7 

wn,  ino 

17  so 

0.4 
«81 
8.0 

19  « 
17 


Wj-omtoc 


1300,000.000 





II 


4Af(.  2M 
10.  i 


2.  1 J9 
+  0  4 


ips. 


NuiiifxT  i>l  jcholar 

Ani'Minf    - 

Flur.i.  v«ir  r*«i' 

Total  sobolirships  for  flscJkl  IttM-W 

Amount ..— . 

III    S-yt-ar  program  of  trr»nU  for  public  Junior 
eoUvgM 
Fl.«al  year  19ft.' 

h<«<l.T*.  iilli.tiin-iii  aiitbor  tilji'n 

M^ilf  m/tlcluii-  ri")Uirei:i<*nt 

1  .tAi  (or  i>ubi;<-  junior  <t>.li-ne  >  oii.<trui  tion  

A   similar  antoonl   wduH   l*  avuUMo  iluiinf 
0:1,  11    .1  the  4  «i.ir-<-'!inK  itur*  ot  Ittt  m.1. 


2.1.000 

$17,600,000 

1S7.  WW 

ti3i.3saaao 


lAO.aoo.QOo 

K7.  9»U.2gS 

"lar.wrA-:.  3«» 


»i: 


00  0 

•4.  wn.  rxjo 
K**on.ono 

I1&.4U 

n.7 
tin 

».77 

IT  S3 

4  9 


$U2.9W 


n 

134,400 

SOO 
$273,000 


tioa.2.vi 

VM.bli 


(M-TLYIVa  PARTS 


rBOVISIUN'3  or  S.    1344 

I.  5-yoar  pr'^Cram  of  logins  for  ai-adrinlc 
farlllties 


Fiscal  ypar  19«2  suthorlMtlon 

If  apportioned  on  t'ti.si*  of  totul  iU-jth*^ 
(T<><llt  anrollmcnt,  could  borrow  ap- 
pro il  mate  I  y— 

I'u«>rtf)  Hieo --- 

( liiam     .   

Canal  Zone 

A  stonier  amount  would  be  avall- 
sMp  liirtnK  ••mli  >f  'b»  4  nuroei-hiig 
yr\ui  ol  lh«'  ii  t. 


United  States 


Outl>tn([  parts 


$300,000,000 


$a.  21'7.  M.I 

1IJ7.  MV 

Ml  >t« 


II    Sdi'fcirsJ  li>  aid,  S-yrar  profT*™ 


Fiscal  rear  IMS- 
Number  »l  scbolarsblps    

.Amount  

FLsr-a!  v<-»r  19<yi 

To'ul  sit.olarslilix  for  fls<-*.  19M-C« 
Aruomit • 


III    j-yrar  rrocmra  of  (trviU  br  puWlc 


Unlte^l  ."Ut*^ 


2S.0OO 

$j-.  ioaooo 

IT.  VB 
$131.  iOUlUUO 


Canal  Zone, ''iimn, 
I'uerto  Rlro. 
Vlrttn  IslBnds 


230 

W75.  W» 

I.R71 
«.S12,MJ0 


Flsrai  y*':ir  Vi^». 

Fe-Lrui  alJiHm^nt  •viitli.rliatlon $.V1.  mn  nno    $19,611 


rnlt.-d 
liUles 


Guam 


KtatP  ti.iiti'fiuiK  r>"iiiLr>-nifCt     

Total   for  public  Jur.i'T  colletf   cwn- 


. I  <:.  9»'>2.  jv»       19,  741 


Puirto 
Kioo 


»57«.3aft 


slruition  . 


,\  similar  amount  would  I*  ivailubke 
during  each  of  the  4  succve-liuii  jr»i»r»  ol 
the  a<'t. 


137,903.280 


39.  2:j    l.KKXSU 


'  Vtrirln 
I  Islands 


r.3Hi 

7, 4r 


K81S 


DIRECTOR  OP  CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

The  Senat«  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  John  A.  McCone. 
of  CalLfomia,  to  be  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence 

Mr  CI^RK.  Mr  President.  I  intend 
to  addres*  myself  briefly,  tomorrow,  to 
the  question  of  the  proposed  conflnna- 
tlon  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  McCone 
to  be  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

However,  I  should  Uke  at  this  time  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  first,  a  copy 
of  a  memorandum  on  the  conflict-of-in- 
terest point,  prepared  at  my  request  by 
the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel.     I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcobd.  in 
connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD.  as  follow.s; 

MxliIOBAMOVM   T  JR  SENATdR  Ct-ARK 

Tbia  memorandum  Is  written  in  r*8p<''n.'f« 
to  yuur  telephone  request  to  this  ofTlce  on 
Jar.uary  26.  I0«a.  re^rdlri^  the  conflict -of- 
lutcrest  lnip;iCAtl'.>n.s  whUh  mlsjht  arl.'e  In 
the  event  t.h.it  Mr  Juhn  A  MoC-ine.  who  haa 
been  nomliiAteU  by  the  President  i'>r  the 
offlce  of  Director  uf  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  Is  cnnflrmed  fi^r  that  oflBce  by  the 
Senate. 

According  to  Infirmatlon  fiirnlahed  thLi 
uIBce  by  you,  Mr    McCone  hd.s  subatantlul  fl- 


nanclal  hoddlngs  In  Standard  Oil  of  Califor- 
nia, Trans-Worid  Carrier*,  and  other  ship- 
ping Interests  Sui  h  Information  does  not 
Indicat*  whether  Mr  McCone  la  an  officer 
of  any  company  or  buslncsa  organization,  and 
It  Is  not  kii'wn  to  *hat  extent.  IX  aiiy,  the 
Central  Intelllgpiii  e  Agency  tranaacta  busl- 
nf.-~.s  with  thoe«  rompRnles  In  which  Mr 
M -C'.'ne  hold."<  a  flnancial  Interest. 


Fa<)vi.sioN.s  i>r  LAW  involu 

.^:.y  C(  :.nict  of  lutereat  likely  to  arise  in 
the  I'.Lse  of  the  Dire<-tor  of  the  Central  In- 
teillj^ence  Ap-ncy  (hereafter  referred  to  a« 
CIA)  as  a  reault  of  financial  holdlnga  by  him 
of  Uie  nature  referred  to  aboTe  would  prob- 
ably occur  In  connection  with  purchaaea  and 
Contracts  made  by  the  CIA.  Tha  conflict- 
of-interest  statute  which  wouki  ba  brought 
liitu  quesUuu  In  such  a  altuatlon  is  section 
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434  of   title    18,  United   Statea   Code,  which 
provides: 
j  434    Interested  persona  acting  aa  Govern- 
>nent  agents 
"Whoever,  being  an  oOcer,  agent  or  mem- 
ber of.  or  directly  or  indirectly  Intere8te4l  in 
the  pecuniary  profits  or  contracta  of  any  cor- 
poration.   Joint-stock   company,   or   bualneaa 
entity    Is   employed  or  acta  as  an  ofBcer  or 
ligent  of  the  United  States  for  the  tranaac- 
tion  of  buslnesa  with  such  bualneaa  entity, 
shall   be   flned  not  more  than  $2,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  two  years,  or  both." 
The  procurement  authority  of  the  CIA  la 
contained  In  section  3  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Act  of   1949    (50  USC    403a- 
403J  > .     It  provides: 

■pKOeDREMENT    AUTHOEITIES 

"Sac.  3.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  Its 
functions  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Is 
authorized  to  exercise  the  authorities  con- 
tained In  sections  2(c)  (1).  (2),  (3),  (4), 
(5).  (6).  (10).  (12).  (15).  (17).  and  secUona 
3  4,  5.  6.  and  10  of  the  Armed  Service*  Pro- 
curement Act  of  1947  (Public  Law  413,  Eight- 
ieth Congress,  second  aeaslon)  [now  con- 
tained in  chapKr  137  of  Utle  10.  U.B.C.|. 

••(b)  In  the  exercise  of  the  authorltlea 
granted  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  term  "Agency  head '"  shall  mean  the  Di- 
rector, the  Deputy  Director,  or  the  Executive 
of  the  Agency 

"■(c)  The  determinations  and  declalona 
provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  thla  section  to 
be  made  by  the  Agency  head  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  Individual  ptirchases  and 
contracts  or  with  respect  to  classes  of  pur- 
chases or  contracts,  and  thall  be  final.  Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  the  Agency  head  Is  authorized  to 
delegate  his  powers  provided  In  this  section. 
Including  the  making  of  such  determinations 
and  decisions.  In  his  discretion  and  subject 
to  his  direction,  to  any  other  officer  or  offi- 
cers or  officials  of  the  Agency. 

(d)  The  power  of  the  Agency  bead  to 
make  the  determinations  or  decisions  speci- 
fied In  paragraphs  (12)  and  (15)  of  section 
2(ci  and  section  5(a)  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Act  of  1947  shall  not  be 
delegable  Each  determination  or  decision 
required  by  paxagrapha  (12)  and  (15)  of 
section  2(Ci.  by  section  4  or  by  section  5(ai 
of  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of 
1947  I  now  contained  in  chapter  137  of  title 
10.  USC|.  shall  be  based  upon  written 
findings  made  by  the  official  making  such 
determinations,  which  findings  shall  be  fi- 
nal and  BhaU  be  available  within  the  Agency 
for  a  perlixl  of  at  least  six  years  following 
the  date  of  the  de»-»rmlnatlon." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  term  "Agency 
head'  as  used  In  section  3(d)  above  la 
defined  In  subsection  (b)  to  mean  the  Di- 
rector, or  the  executive  of  the  Agency. 

JKt.sst.s.sippi  Valley  Grnrrating  Case 
The  moat  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Statea  construing  the 
provisions  of  section  434  of  title  18.  United 
.^'..ites  CiKle.  Is  the  case  of  the  United  Sfafes 
V  .Wi.tti.ssippt  Valley  Generating  Company 
1 364    US    520    (19«n  ). 

In  that  case  one  Wenzell  »-a«  an  unpaid 
p.irt-tlme  consultant  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  In  connection  with  preliminary  ne- 
gotiation* which  eventually  led  to  a  contract 
fir  the  construction  and  operation  of  a 
powerplant  to  provide  electric  power  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commlsalon  At  the  time 
such  negotiations  were  being  carried  out 
Wenzell  was  alao  an  officer  and  ahareholder 
of  an  Investment  banking  firm  which  waa 
expected  to  profit.  In  the  event  the  contract 
tiegotlatlona  were  successful,  by  becoming 
the  financial  agent  for  the  project  to  be 
undertaken  under  the  contract  The  Co\u-t 
held  that  there  waa  a  conflict  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  Wenzell  and  that: 


"Section  434  forbida  a  OoTemment  agent 
from  exagaging  in  bnalnesa  tranaactlona  on 
behalf  (tf  the  Oovemment  IX.  by  virtue  of 
hla  private  intereet,  he  may  benefit  fi* 
nanclally  from  the  outcome  of  thoee  trans- 
actlona"  (p.  662). 

The  Court  was  careful  to  emphaalze  that 
the  holding  quoted  above  waa  limited  to  the 
specific  facta  presented  In  that  case.  How- 
ever, that  case  being  the  most  recent  one 
Interpreting  aectlon  434,  statements  made 
therein  by  the  Court  (three  Justices  dis- 
senting) must  necessarily  be  relied  upon  In 
any  attempt  to  determine  the  applicability 
of  section  434  to  a  different  set  of  clrctim- 
stances. 

The  majority  opinion  discusses  In  some 
detail  the  origin,  puri>ose,  and  scope  of  sec- 
tion 434.    In  that  discussion  the  Cotirt  said: 

■"First.  In  determining  whether  WenzeU's 
activities  fall  within  the  proscription  of  sec- 
tion 434,  we  think  It  Is  appropriate  to  focus 
our  attention  initially  on  the  origin,  piu"- 
pose,  and  scope  of  the  statute.  Section  434 
Is  one  of  several  penal  conflict-of-interest 
statutes  which  were  designed  to  prohibit 
Government  officials  from  enga^ng  In  con- 
duct that  might  be  Inimical  to  the  best 
Interests  of  the  general  public.  It  Is  a  re- 
statement of  a  statute  adopted  In  1863  fol- 
lowing the  dlaclosure  by  a  House  committee 
of  scandalotis  corruption  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment agents  whose  Job  It  was  to  procure 
war  materials  for  the  Union  armies  during 
the  Civil  War.  The  statute  has  since  been 
reenacted  on  several  occasions,  and  the 
broad  prohibition  contained  In  the  original 
statute  haa  been  retained  throughout  the 
years. 

"The  obvious  purpose  of  the  statute  Is  to 
Insure  honesty  In  the  Government's  business 
dealings  by  preventing  Federal  agents  who 
have  Interests  adverse  to  thoee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  advancing  their  own  in- 
terests at  the  expense  of  the  public  welfare. 
United  States  v.  Chemical  Foundation  (272 
UJS.  1.  16) .  The  moral  principle  up>on  which 
the  statute  Is  based  has  its  foundation  In  the 
Biblical  admonition  that  no  man  may  serve 
two  masters,  Matthew  6:  24.  a  maxim  which 
Is  especially  pertinent  If  one  of  the  masters 
happens  to  be  economic  self-interest.  Con- 
sonant with  this  salutary  moral  purpose, 
Congress  has  drafted  a  statute  which  speaks 
In  very  comprehensive  terms.  Section  434 
is  not  limited  in  Its  application  to  those  In 
the  highest  echelons  of  Government  service, 
or  to  those  Oovemment  agents  who  have 
only  a  direct  financial  Interest  In  the  busi- 
ness entitles  with  which  they  negotiate  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  or  to  a  narrow 
class  of  business  transactions.  Nor  Is  the 
statute's  scope  restricted  by  numerous  pro- 
visos and  exceptions,  as  is  true  of  many  penal 
statutes.  Rather,  it  applies,  without  excep- 
tion, to  "whoever'  is  "directly  or  Indirectly 
interested  In  the  pecuniary  profits  or  con- 
tracts' of  a  business  entity  with  which  he 
transacts  any  business  ■as  an  officer  or  agent 
of  the  United  States.' 

"It  Is  alao  significant,  we  think,  that  the 
statute  does  not  specify  as  elements  of  the 
crime  that  there  be  actual  corruption  or  that 
there  be  any  actual  loss  suffered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  result  of  the  defendant's  con- 
flict of  Interest.  This  omission  Indicates  that 
the  statute  establishes  an  objective  standard 
of  conduct,  and  that  whenever  a  Government 
agent  falls  to  act  in  accordance  with  that 
standard  he  Is  guilty  of  violating  the  statute, 
regardless  of  whether  there  is  positive  cor- 
ruption. The  statute  is  thus  directed  not 
only  at  dishonor,  but  also  at  conduct  that 
tempts  dishonor.  This  broad  proscription 
embodies  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  an 
Impairment  of  Impartial  Judgment  can  occur 
in  even  the  most  well-meaning  men  when 
their  personal  economic  interests  are  affected 
by  the  btislness  they  transact  on  behalf  of 
the  Government.     To  this  extent,  therefore, 


the  statute  Is  more  concerned  with  what 
might  have  happened  in  a  given  situation 
than  with  what  actually  happened.  It  at- 
tempts to  prevent  honest  Oovemment  agents 
from  succumbing  to  temptation  by  making 
it  illegal  for  them  to  enter  Into  relationships 
which  are  fraught  with  temptation  (Rankin 
v.  United  States  (96  Ct.  CI.  357)). 

"While  recognizing  that  the  statute  speaks 
in  broad,  absolute  terms,  the  respondent 
argues  that  to  Interpret  the  statute  as  laying 
down  a  prophylactic  rule  which  ignores  the 
actual  consequences  of  proscribed  action 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  time-honored 
canon  that  penal  statutes  are  to  be  narrowly 
construed.  But  even  penal  statutes  mtist  be 
■given  their  fair  meaning  in  accord  with  the 
evident  Intent  of  Congress'  (United  States  v. 
Raynor  (302  U£.  540,  652);  Haintcafer  v. 
United  States  (356  U.S.  690,  693);  United 
States  v.  Corhett  (215  UJS.  233,  242)  ). 

•In  view  of  the  statute's  evident  piUTXJse 
and  its  comprehensive  language,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  Congress  Intended  to  establish 
a  rigid  rule  of  conduct  which,  as  we  shall 
now  demonstrate  by  analyzing  each  of  the 
elements  of  the  statutory  prohibition,  was 
violated  by  Wenzell"  (pp.  548-651). 

Particularly  worthy  of  note  in  the  fore- 
going excerpt  (third  paragraph)  is  the 
Court's  construction  of  the  statute  to  the  ef- 
fect that  It  establishes  an  objective  stand- 
ard of  conduct,  and  that  there  is  a  violation 
of  the  statute  whether  or  not  positive  cor- 
ruption Is  Involved  and  whether  or  not  any 
actual  loss  Is  sustained  by  the  Government. 
The  Court  Indicated  that  the  langtiage  of 
the  statute  establishes  a  rigid  rule  of  con- 
duct for  Government  officers  and  employees. 

The  Court  rejected  the  argument  of  re- 
spondent that  since  Wenzell  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  terminal  negotiations  which  led 
to  the  final  agreement  his  actions  were  too 
remote  and  tenuous  to  be  considered  "the 
transaction  of  business"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statute.  In  rejecting  the  argu- 
ment the  majority  said: 

•To  limit  the  application  of  the  statute  to 
Government  agents  who  participate  only  in 
the  final  formation  of  a  contract  would  i>er- 
mlt  those  who  have  a  conflict  of  Interest 
to  engage  In  the  preliminary,  but  crucial 
stages  of  the  transaction,  and  then  to  in- 
sulate themselves  from  prosecution  under 
section  434  by  withdrawing  from  the  nego- 
tiations at  the  final,  and  often  perfvmctory 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  Congress  could 
not  possibly  have  Intended  such  an  obvious 
evasion  of   the  statute"   (pp.  554-655). 

This  statement  by  the  Cotirt  makes  It 
quite  clear  that  an  agent  of  the  Oovemment 
who  participates  only  In  the  formative  stages 
of  a  contract  may  be  guilty  of  conflict  of 
interest  even  though  he  does  not  participate 
in  the  terminal  negotiations.  It  does  not  re- 
solve the  question  of  whether  an  agent  who 
participates  only  in  the  tenninal  negotia- 
tions, particularly  if  the  participation  is 
nothing  more  than  perfunctory,  transacts 
business  within  the  meaning  of  section  434. 
It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  conclude, 
on  the  basis  of  the  Court's  statement  con- 
cerning the  lack  of  knowledge  of  a  conflict 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  Wenzell,  that  Its 
ruling  would  be  the  same  in  both  Instances. 
With  respect  to  that  aspect  of  the  case  the 
Court  said: 

■■However,  even  assuming  that  Wenzell  did 
not  think  there  was  a  conflict,  that  fact  Is 
Irrelevant.  As  we  have  shown,  the  statute 
establishes  an  objective,  and  not  a  subjective 
standard,  and  It  Is  therefore  of  little  moment 
whether  the  agent  thought  he  was  violating 
the  statute  if  the  objective  facts  show  that 
there  was  a  conflict  of  interest"   (p.  560). 

In  the  Mississippi  Valley  case,  the  respond- 
ent asserted  that  WenzeU's  activities  did  not 
fall  within  the  statute  because  the  corpor- 
ation of  which  he  was  an  officer  had  no  more 
than  a  mere  hope  that  it  might  receive  the 
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flnanclng  wort  If  the  contract  n««otl«tlan» 
wen  ■ucceaBful.  Again,  the  Coxirt  rc}«ctMl 
the  argument  taylng  that: 

"If  a  contract  between  the  Oovemmem 
and  the  sponaora  waa  ultimately  agreed 
,  pnn.  there  waa  a  aubetantlal  probaWmy 
that  becauae  of  Ita  prior  experience  In  the 
urPA  of  private  power  flnanclng.  First  Boeton 
w-iuld  be  hired  to  secure  the  flnanclng."     (p 

655  > . 

This  language  suggests  that  certainty  of 
rnanclal  gain  la  not  a  neceeeary  element  of 
ruction  434,  but  that  a  subetantlal  probabll- 
I'y  of  STich  gain  will  sufBce  under  that  sec- 
t  ion  Indeed,  the  Court  In  Ita  technical  hold- 
ing held  If  a  Government  agent  may  benefit 
nnanclally  from  his  tranaactlona  he  Tlolatea 
the  statute  (p   562). 

Di'icusjion 
Obviously,  section  434  would  not  come  In- 
to operauon  If  the  CIA.  during  the  period 
of  Mr  McCone  s  service  aa  EMrector.  were  to 
have  no  buslneea  uanaactlona  with  any  of 
the  companies  In  which  he  may  be  anancially 
l-itereated.  Accordingly,  the  question  to  be 
considered  here  la  whether  an  Individual 
sf>rMP.g  as  Director  of  the  CIA  would  come 
within  the  proviAlona  of  sectUm  434  If  ih»* 
ClA  were  to  transact  bualnesa  wUh  one  or 
more  of  the  companies  In  which  that  Director 
holds  substanUai   tlaanclal  Interesu. 

It  la  believed  that  the  crUnlnai  aar.cU  >n^ 
of  secUon  434  could  not  be  succesfcfu.iy  in- 
voked agair.st  an  otncer  or  employee  of   the 
C/overnment.    even    though    that    ofllcer    or 
employee  posaeaaea  substantial  financial  In- 
terest in  a  company  with  which  the  depirl- 
ment    or    agency    in    which    he    aervea    dues 
bualnesa.    If    that   ofllcer   or   •mplo>ee    take^ 
no  part  In  the  tranaactlon  of  that  bualneaa 
and  haa  n')  sup^rvlwiry  of  overriding  author- 
ity with  reapect   to  the  txaoaactlon  oi  thitt 
buatn«M.     The  f'plnlon  In  Mlaalaaippl  Valley 
appear*    Ui   be   $rijun*l0iX   upon    the    premlae 
thai  the  fhlef  eTll  at  whleh  sertlun  4J4  la 
(tlr«f  )«<>  lA  li"t  t)t«>  fn«r«  tmo%  u(  Ute  pimmm- 
tUin  try   a  0"*«rittn«i>l  (/A««f  ot   •  private 
nnanttlal   U»l«feei  trt  •  tnMtiMM  ehUir.  t^ut 
hu    u»4«fi4kl(t«    tM   a«l   un   tMhalf   t>(    ih« 
llovefitmeid  In  a  buatiUMM  irmnmuHUiti  wUh 
a  buaine«»  aniuy  In  vUheh  he  twM  tiM-h  an 
luierMt.       rtierefora,     a«auiuliH|     that     Mr. 
UtiC'one  In  hu  capa^ltjr  a«  DUectur  ut   the 
CIA  cuuld  divorce  hunaei/  cmpleuly  from 
anjr    bualueaa    t/anaactlooa    Invuivlog    ihoee 
eompanlea  In  which  ha   holds   a  pecuniary 
Interest,  hs  would  certainly  aaoape  any  c<jn- 
nut  contempUted  by  section  434.     Whether 
he   could    In   fact    ( l )    remove   himself   from 
all   questionable   transactions   to   the  degree 
necessary   to   Insure   that   no   conflict  of   m- 
terest    would    arise,    or    i2)    remove    himself 
from  all  questionable  transactions  and  per- 
form  the  func'luns  uf   the   CIA  In   the   best 
Interests   of    the   Government   axe    queetiona 
of  fact  and  policy  which  must  be  determined 
by  the  Prealdent  and  Senate  and,  tliereTore. 
cannot  be  answered  here. 

Conclusions 
Although  the  Court  In  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley case  was  careful  to  limit  Its  holding  to 
the  facts  before  It  In  that  case,  the  expres- 
sions therein  contained  would  seem  to  sup- 
port the  following  inferences: 

1.  If  Mr  McC'^ne  were  to  serve  as  Di- 
rector of  the  CIA.  section  434  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  could  have  no  applica- 
tion unleea,  during  his  Incombency,  the  CI.A 
did  In  fact  have  business  traneactlOTM  with 
one  or  more  of  the  companies  In  which  he 
then  had  a  financial  Interest. 

2.  If  In  hla  capacity  as  Director  of  the  CIA 
Mr  McCone  were  to  participate  on  behalf 
of  the  Oovernment  In  a  business  transaction 
with  a  company  In  which  he  la  financially 
Intereeted  and  from  which  he  might  realize 
financial  gain,  the  proTlslons  of  section  434 
would  become  applicable  whether  or  not 
Mr  MrCone  believed  hla  actions  to  Involve 
a  contllct  of  Interest. 


S  The  meaning  at  tbe  term  "tnuMacts 
buslneea.-  as  used  In  section  4S4  haa  not 
been  fully  determined.  Cleikrly  a  dto-ect  or 
indirect  personal  p«irtlcip«tlon  at  any  stage 
In  the  negoUatlon  or  execution  of  a  particu- 
lar contract  on  behalf  of  the  OoTemment 
would  be  Included.  The  decision  In  Missis- 
sippi Valley  suggeets  that  the  giving  of  ap- 
{Toval  to  a  contract  negotiated  by  others 
probably  would  be  regarded  as  such  a  pax- 
tlclpatim.  What  oth«'r  forms  of  action 
taken  by  a  Government  ofllcer  with  respect 
to  a  contract  which  may  be  regarded  as 
jiArtlclpatlon  rem.ilns  undecided 

Respectfully  .submitted 

UUCH  C     F,V\NS, 

AMsu^tant  Counsel. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  a.«vk 
unaniriou.s  con-sent  that  the  Central  In- 
telliKPnce  A?ency  rules  on  employee 
conduct — dealin?  with  conflict  of  inter- 
est, and  dated  Augu.st  29.  1961 -be 
pruited  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connect:'>n  with  my  remarks. 

The  PRP'-SIDING  OFFICTCI'..  Is  there 
objection  to  the  req  le.^t  ot  the  Ser.ator 
from  Penn-vlvania'' 

Mr.  SYMT:^,'GT0N.  Mr  President, 
reserving  the  rii;ht  to  object,  may  I  first 
look  at  the  document^ 
Mr.  CLARK.  Certainly. 
The  PRP.SIDINO  OFFICER  Is  thnre 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania"' 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President.  I 
have  a  copy  of  the  document  of  which 
the  paragraphs  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Penn.<(ylvanla  are  a  part  This 
document  waa  not  furnished  by  the 
Cimtral  Int^'UlKence  AB(»T»cy  to  the  nom- 
inp«'  yit»  th«»n»fori»  knew  nothing  of  the 
nilfin  In  the  documwit  rortunalrly  iho 
nomJh*'*'  I*  comp\oi«]y  In  Ihw  clwar  b«- 
caUMi  uf  hli  poalium  b«fur«  U>«  cum- 
miiUm 

Ur  CLAKK  Mr  Pr«i»4«fit,  will  th« 
Henttof  from  MlM^mrl  yt«UlT 

Mr  BYMINO TON  Mr  Freatdent,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  hA«  the  floor, 
and  hju  been  kiiul  enou^th  to  yield  to 
me. 

Mr  CLARK.  Of  courae  if  the  Senaujr 
from  MLsaourl  does  not  want  thla  In- 
formation In  the  RrcoiiB,  and  If  he 
therefore  wlshe.s  to  object.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  withdraw  my  request.  But 
these  particular  rules  have  been  fur- 
nished at  my  request 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No.  Mr  Presi- 
dent: the  Senator  from  Penn.sylvania 
misunderstood.  He  is  very  fair.  My 
point  is  that  these  rules  and  regulations, 
part  of  which  the  able  Senator  Is  plac- 
ing the  Record,  were  not  Kiven  by  the 
CIA  to  the  nominee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  never  said  they  were. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON  I  know;  but  I 
mention  thi.s  because  the  nominee  has 
been  entirely  willing  to  abide  by  the 
committee  of  the  Senate  before  which 
he  has  now  appeared,  sis  he  was  before 
the  other  committees  before  which  he 
previously  appeared. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Penn.syl- 
vanla  for  his  courtesy  in  yielding. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  his  courtesy  to  me. 
which  is  always  very  great,  indeed. 

Let  me  ask  whether  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  df-stres  to  object  to  the  request 
I  have  made. 


Mr.  8YMINOTON.  No.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  sunply  wished  to  make  thl« 
point  for  the  RacotD. 

Mr.  CIJV-RK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  la  there 
objection? 

There  belnR  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a.s  follows: 
Cekttim,    I."«t::i.ucsnii    AoaNCT   RuLxa    on 

EMPLOTr-S   CONDVCT,   AtOUST   2U,    19«1 

Pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10039.  Issued 
M.iv  5,  1  >61.  r:ir.:ng  on  ■each  department  and 
tLLw'r.cy  head  ilo)  re. lew  ur  Uaue  Internal 
directues  iippr  >pr!.<»te  to  his  depivrtment  or 
agency  to  aijure  the  maintenance  of  high 
ethical  and  moral  standards  therein."  the 
CIA  Issuid  rules  on  employee  conduct"  on 
A'igmt  29,  1961.  The  rules  contain  the  fol- 
1    wliig  s^rtloua 

•  in      .■U'ECl.tL    IIIOVISIOHS 

•b    C^infl;   ts  of   Interest. 

■ .  1 )  LhtriNrrioN  -  A  conflict  of  Interest  Is 
defined  as  :i  sltiiitl on  In  which  an  Agency 
employees  pnva'c  In'ereet,  usually  but  not 
rert'searily  of  in  ecinomlc  nature,  conflicts 
IT  appears  to  ronlllct  with  hU  Agency  duties 
ivnd  responilblU'lcs  Tie  sliuatlcwi  U  o< 
concern  to  the  Agency  whether  the  c<infllct 
is  real  or  only  apparent  " 

•  •  •  •  • 

•*(3i    Regulatory  provisions. 

••,f  I  Kln.kncluJ  Interests  Employees  may 
not  la)  have  direct  or  Indirect  financial  In- 
tcreits  that  conflict  svibstantlally.  or  appear 
t  .  conflict  subeUntUlly,  with  their  respon- 
sibilities and  duties  M  Agency  amployvcs  * 

Mr  Cl.ARK  Mr  Prfuldent.  I  now 
A«k  ijn;»nimoiw  rnnarnl  to  hart  prlntrd 
at  thin  ih;Uii  in  lh<»  llrrogp,  In  connec- 
tion with  my  romartui,  a  mttnorandum 
prepftrr^  l>y  Uii  OfB««  <>t  th«  U«UUttvt 
Counsel  for  lh«  ftenfttor  from  Vlrvlni* 
I  Mr.  Vvibl  at  th«  iim«  wh«n  Um  nom- 
matlon  (rt  Mr  McNamarft  to  b*  fMrt- 
lary  of  DefenM  wm  prMented,  b«MUM 
I  believe  there  m  some  ilmilArltjr  between 
Uiat  utuAtlon  with  respect  to  poeelble 
conflict  of  Interest  because  of  stock 
holdimis  and  the  situation  In  ref*rd  to 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  McCooe  to  be 
Director  of  Central  Intellifenoe  Agency. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[U  8   Senate.  ORlce  of  the  Leglalatlve 
Gciunsel) 
Mi  voaANUVM  roa  aaxAxoa  Btbo  or  VxaeiMi* 
He  possible  conflict-of-interest  aspects  of  a 
trust  agreement  pr  ipoeed  to  be  executed 
by  a  designee  f  ir  appointment  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense 
This    memorandum    Is    transmitted    pur- 
suant  tu    ywur    request    for   comment   as   to 
possible    confllct-of-lntereet    aspects    at    the 
trust  agreement  returned  herewith. 

rACXlAI.    BACKCBOCNO 

It  Is  understo«'»d  that  Mr.  Robert  8.  Mc- 
N<»nviU-a.  formerly  president  of  the  Ford  Aio- 
tor  Co  ,  ai>d  recently  designated  for  appoint- 
ment as  tiecreury  of  Defease,  has  Indicated 
that  he  contemplates  entering  into  a  trust 
agreement  In  that  form  for  tbe  purpoee  of 
placing  hla  (leraonal  affairs  in  such  condi- 
tion that  action  taken  by  him  In  the  per- 
f  )rnmnce  of  the  duties  of  the  OfBoe  of  the 
.Secretary  of  Defense  would  not  place  him 
In  violation  of  the  Federal  statutes  com- 
monly rcfi-rred  to  as  conflict-of-interest 
statutes. 
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For  present  purpxisea,  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  proposed  trust  agreement  may 
be  described  as  foUows: 

1.  Mr.  McNamara  would  transfer  to  the 
corporate  trustee  designated  in  the  acree- 
ment  certain  Identified  peoperty.  and  such 
other  property  as  Mr.  McNamara  might 
transfer  later  to  the  trustee. 

2  For  the  duration  of  the  trust,  the  trus- 
tee would  have  full  power  to  invest,  reln- 
veet.  manage,  and  control,  subject  to  the  in- 
vestment directions  of  an  Investment  adviser 
designated  In  the  agreement,  all  property 
transferred  by  Mr.  McNamara  to  the  trustee. 

3  The  trustee  would  be  authortaed  to  In- 
vest the  trust  property  (In  conf<MTnlty  with 
directions  received  from  the  Investment  ad- 
viser) "principally  In  comnK)n  stock  and 
equity  securities."  and  would  not  be  limited 
as  to  any  particular  class  or  category  <rf 
securities. 

4.  During  the  existence  of  the  trust,  the 
trustee  would  pay,  from  the  income  and 
principal  of  the  trust  property,  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara and  to  other  persons  and  organiza- 
tions designated  by  Mr.  McNamara,  such 
sums  aa  may  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time 
in  written  directions  given  by  Mr.  McNa- 
mara. 

6.  During  the  existence  of  the  trust,  and 
while  Mr.  McNamara  serves  as  Secretary  of 
Defense,  neither  the  trustee  nor  tbe  invest- 
ment adviser  would  disclose  to  Mr.  McNa- 
niara  or  to  any  other  person  "any  informa- 
tion concerning  the  investments  of  the  trust 
estate."  except  that  such  Information  could 
be  given : 

(a)  to  brokers,  agents,  attorneys,  and 
other  persons  with  whom  trust  business  is 
transected; 

(b>  to  Mr  McNamara  to  the  extent  re- 
quired by  him  "for  maklnf  reports  or  re* 
turns  lo  any  fovernmeat  authority";    afi4 

(e)  to  Mr  McMamara  to  the  extent  tbat 
such  In/ormatton  reflects  the  "net  Ineome 
and  uaebte  tneome  ot  tHe  trtiet  eeteU  " 

•  Mr  M#tfam«r«  wmiie  rM^rv  the  right 
»l  any  time  io' 

(a)  atur  nr  revNks  the  trust  ««feement, 

(bi  remove  or  fs|ita«e  the  trtistee;  and 

(ei  eauss  a  hsw  InvesimetU  adviser  U)  ha 
4estffn«ted. 

Amvumoma  mam 

For  the  purposes  of  this  memorandum  It 
will  be  assumed  that  under  tbe  proposed 
plan 

1.  Mr.  MrlTamarm  would  not  serve  concur- 
rently as  Secretary  of  Defense  and  as  an  ofll- 
cer.  agent,  or  member  of  any  btislness  entity 
which  transacts  business  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

3  Mr  McNamara.  before  assuming  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  Defense,  would  dispose 
of  all  personal  financial  Interests  which 
might  give  rise  to  conflict-of-interest  Impli- 
cations, and  that  during  his  service  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  he  would  acquire  no  such 
Interests  other  than  those  which  might  be 
acquired  by  the  trustee  under  the  terms  of 
the  proposed  trust  agreement; 

3  The  trust  agreement  would  be  continued 
In  erect  without  material  change  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara during  the  period  of  his  service  as 
Secretary  of  Defense: 

4  No  requirement  of  State  or  Federal  law 
would  necessitate  the  disclosure  by  the  trus- 
tee to  Mr.  McNamara  of  information  con- 
cerning the  Identity  of  corporations  or  other 
organizations  in  which  Investments  had  been 
made  by  the  trustee; 

5  Mr.  McNamara  would  not  seek  or  ac- 
quire any  such  Information  from  any  other 
source  during  his  service  as  Secretary  of 
Defense: 

6.  Mr.  McNamara,  while  serving  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  would  take  no  action  inci- 
dent to  the  procurement  of  any  contract  or 
the  prosecution  of  any  claim  which  might 
be  in  vlolaUon  of  section  381  or  283  of  Utle 
18  oX  the  United  States  Code;  and 


7.  While  serving  aa  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  McNaznara  would  receive  no  "salary" 
from  any  source  other  than  the  United 
Btatea,  "In  connection  wltb  his  services  as 
such  an  official,"  prohibited  by  section  1914 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 

STATUTE    I1TVOI.VXD 

Upon  the  assumptions  which  have  been 
made,  any  conflict-of-interest  Implications 
of  the  trtist  agreement  which  has  been  de- 
scribed would  appear  to  arise  from  the  pro- 
visions of  section  434  of  tlUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  which  provides: 
"I  4S4.  Interested  persons  acting  as  Govern- 
ment agents 

"Whoever,  being  an  oAcer,  agent,  or  mem- 
ber of,  or  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in 
the  pecuniary  profits  or  contracts  of  any  cor- 
poration. Joint-stock  company,  or  association, 
or  of  any  firm  or  partnership,  or  other  busl- 
nees  entity.  Is  employed  or  acts  as  an  ofllcer 
or  agent  of  the  United  States  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  with  such  btislness  entity, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  two  years  or  both." 

KBCTTSSIOIV 

i.    The  question  presented 

There  is  no  indication  that  Mr.  McNamara 
would  continue  as  an  "officer,  agent,  or  mem- 
ber" of  any  buslneea  entity  after  his  ap- 
pointment as  Secretary  of  Defense.  Accord- 
ingly, it  would  se«n  that  the  question  for 
consideration  is  whether  his  beneficial  In- 
terest in  any  aecurlties  acquired  by  the 
trustee  under  the  proposed  trust  agree- 
ment might  bring  him  into  conflict  with  the 
section  quoted  above. 

Tbe  trust  agreement  indicates  that  it  is 
eontramplated  tbat  tbe  trust  property  would 
be  invested  principally  in  "common  stocks 
and  equity  seetariUes,"  To  the  extent  that 
stieh  lavestnent  were  to  be  made  In  btistnese 
entitles  havlnf  no  business  transactions  with 
tbe  Dspartoseot  of  Defense,  no  problem  would 
oeeur,  However,  the  propoeed  trust  afres* 
meat  e««t«tns  no  eepress  timiution  with 
fSfard  to  the  elaes  et  business  entitles  In 
whleh  trust  funds  tasr  toe  invested  AM**ra- 
inglf,  It  Is  possible  that  sueh  funds  mlfht 
be  Inveeted  In  eoneeras  whieh  will  bs  en* 
BSfed  la  traasaetlaf  buslaeas  with  the  DS' 
partasent  ot  Defense  durlaff  Mr.  McNamara 's 
service  as  Secretary.  Therefore,  the  present 
Inquiry  requires  eonslderatlon  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  any  sueh  investnwnt  migbt 
brine  Mr.  McNamara  Into  conflict  with  the 
provlelona  of  aeetion  494. 

2.  Siffniflcanee  of  a  beneficial  interest 
in  securities 

If,  under  the  terms  of  the  trust  agreement 
or  through  any  other  means.  Mr.  McNamara 
were  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  Identity  of 
any  corporation  in  which  the  trustee  had  In- 
vested trust  funds  through  the  purchase  of 
share  capital  and  which  war  transacting 
business  with  the  Defense  Department,  his 
poesesslon  of  a  beneficial  interest  In  sectirl- 
tles  of  that  corporation  probably  would  bring 
section  434  Into  application. 

In  a  previous  memorandum  construing 
section  434,  dated  January  19,  1953,  this  ofllce 
expressed  the  following  view : 

"The  evident  purpose  of  that  section  was 
to  prevent  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  from  transacting  business  with 
a  corporation  or  other  entity  In  such  a  way 
that  his  action  might  result  In  direct  or 
indirect  personal  gain  through  the  acquisi- 
tion of  money  or  some  other  thing  of  value. 
Inclusion  of  the  word  'Indirectly'  In  the 
phrase  'directly  or  indirectly  Interested  In 
the  pecuniary  profits  or  contracts  of  such 
corporation'  suggests  that  the  section  ex- 
tends to  private  gains  which  flow  recogniza- 
bly from  profits  or  contracts  even  though  the 
gains  pass  through  other  hands  or  Instru- 
mentalities, before  realization  by  the  ofllcer 
concerned. 


"In  the  light  of  the  relationship  existing 
between  a  corporation  and  Its  sbareholders. 
It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  Interest  of  a 
ahareholder  in  a  corporation  la  af  tlxe  kind 
Included  within  that  phrase.  However,  as 
a  criminal  statute,  section  434  will  be  strictly 
construed,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  that  the 
bare  existence  of  such  an  interest  would  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  ground  for  the  visita- 
tion of  criminal  conseqtieneea.  A  clear 
abowlng  of  the  presence,  in  a  material  de- 
gree, of  the  substantive  evil  at  which  the 
section  is  directed  would  seem  to  be  a  nec- 
essary element  of  proof.  The  existence  of  a 
nominal  or  trivial  interest,  such  as  the  pos- 
session of  a  single  qualifying  share,  or  the 
possession  of  naked  legal  title  to  shares  in 
which  the  beneficial  interest  is  held  by 
others,  probably  would  not  be  enough.  But 
a  shovrlng  of  an  actual  and  beneficial  inter- 
est of  such  magnitude  as  to  demonstrate  a 
probable  influence  upon  the  official  actions 
of  the  officers  concerned  would  seem  to  be 
sufficient." 

The  foregoing  expression  assumed  knowl- 
edge by  the  shareholder  of  tbe  identity  of 
the  corporation  in  which  his  investment  was 
made.  It  also  suggested  the  probability  that 
the  courts  might  apply  to  the  interest  of 
the  shareholder  a  quantitative  test  of  the 
magnitude  of  his  Interest  in  determining  the 
application  of  section  434  to  particular  cases. 
The  validity  of  that  suggestion  has  been 
thrown  into  question  by  expressions  con- 
tained in  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  United  States  v.  Mistis- 
sippi  Valley  Generating  Co..  No.  36,  October 
Term.  1960,  decided  Jantiary  9.  1961.  In 
that  opinion  it  was  stated  that  section  434 
established  "an  absoluU  standard  of  oon- 
dtact"  which  leaves  no  room  tor  equiuble 
considerations  (pamphlet  opinion,  pp,  t7. 
48).  A  disctisslon  of  poaslble  implleatloiu 
of  that  opinion  Is  set  forth  hereinafter. 

3.  Siffnifiraru-f  of  thf  tlemtnt  of  knowledge 
The  hovsl  element  presented  by  the 
Instant  rase  arises  fr&m  the  provisions  of 
the  truAt  agr^em^tit  whieh  (with  sutsd  es' 
eeptk>n«)  a^^ar  to  be  Intended  to  Ineulats 
Mr  MaNamara  fr'.>m  knowledffe  as  to  ths 
Identit)'  of  any  business  ortanlaaflon  In 
which  the  trust  funds  may  be  InTssted,  Tbat 
slement  prssenu  the  qtjeatlon  whether  the 
possession  of  such  knowledge  by  Ux.  Mc- 
Namara would  be  necessary  to  brlnf  section 
434  into  application. 

Section  4S4  does  not  exprssalj  condition  iu 
application  upon  a  showing  at  knowledge  by 
a  shareholder  of  the  existence  of  bis  Interest 
In  a  business  organization  with  which  he 
may  transact  business  as  a  Oovernment  of- 
ficer. Read  literally,  the  section  would  apply 
to  such  a  case  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  officer  concerned  in  fact  had  no  such 
knowledge.  Any  relief  from  the  rigor  of  such 
a  rule  woiild  require  an  interiHetatlon  under 
which  the  element  of  Itnowledge  would  be 
read  into  section  434  as  a  matter  of  congres- 
sional intent  or  as  a  requirement  necessary 
to  sustain  its  validity.  Tbe  legislative  his- 
tory of  section  434  provides  no  answer  to  the 
question  whether  Congress  intended  such 
knowledge  to  be  an  element  of  the  crime 
described  therein,  and  no  opinion  of  any 
Federal  court  appears  to  have  given  expreas 
consideration  to  that  particular  aspect  of 
section  434.  That  question  was  not  directly 
Involved  in  the  determination  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  recent  caae  of  United 
States  v.  Mississippi  Valley  Generating  Co.. 
No.  26,  October  Term.  1960,  decided  January  9. 
1961. 

In  some  Instancefi  the  courts  will  read  into 
a  criminal  statute  a  requirement  of  knowl- 
edge that  Is  not  set  forth  by  explicit  language 
contained  in  the  statute.  In  other  instances 
the  courts  will  decline  to  do  so,  and  will  en- 
force the  statute  acordlng  to  its  literal 
terms.  See  Sayre,  Francla  B..  "Public  Wel- 
fare Offenses,"  33  Columbia  Law  Review  55 
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(1933).  Det«rmlnatlon  whether  a  criminal 
Btatute  fall*  Into  one  or  the  other  of  thoee 
categortee  frequenUy  la  dlfllcult.  Aa  atated 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Morisaette  ▼  United 
Stare*.  342  US34fl.2«0  (1963): 

"Neither  thla  Court  nor.  ao  far  aa  we  are 
»ware.  any  other  haa  undertaken  to  de- 
lineate a  preclae  line  or  aet  forth  a  compre- 
henalve  criteria  for  dlatlngulahlng  between 
crimes  that  require  a  mental  element  and 
Crimea  that  do  not.  We  attempt  no  cloeed 
dennltlon.  for  the  law  on  the  aubject  la 
neither  settled  nor  aUtlc    •  •  •" 

In  that  caae  the  Court  held  that  Intent 
waa  an  eeaentlal  element  of  an  offenae 
charged  under  18  U.SC  Ml  which  provide* 
in  part  that  whoever  emberzlee.  steala.  pur- 
loins, or  knowingly  converta"  property  of 
the  United  SUtea  la  punlahable  by  fine  or 
imprtaonment  even  though  Intent  Is  not  an 
element  apeclflcally  preacrlbed  by  the 
statute      The  Court  said   (pp.  aeO-a«2) 

"Stealing,  larceny,  and  lU  variants  and 
equivalents,  were  among  the  earliest  offenaea 
known  U>  the  law  that  existed  before  legUla- 
tlon.  •  •  •  state  court*  of  laet  resort,  on 
whom  fall  the  heaviest  burden  of  Interpret- 
ing criminal  law  In  this  country,  have  oon- 
slatently  retained  the  requirement  of  Intent 
in  larceny-type  offenses.  If  any  state  has 
detrlated.  the  exception  haa  neither  been 
called  to  our  attention  nor  dlscloaed  by  our 
rcb 


"Concrew.  therefore.  omltt«d  any  espreae 
prescription  of  criminal  lnt«nt  from  the 
etiactment  before  us  In  the  llcht  of  an  un- 
broken  course  of  Judicial  (UcUlon  In  all  con- 
•tltuent  states  of  the  union  hoUltnff  lnt«nt 
Inherent  In  tbU  claaa  uf  offense,  even  when 
not  espreaeed  In  a  statuU  Coticreeslonal 
sll«n««  as  to  mental  elements  in  an  Act 
merely  adopting  Into  federal  statutory  law 
a  concept  of  crime  already  so  well  defined 
In  common  law  and  statutory  InterpreU- 
tlon  by  the  statee  may  warrant  quite  con- 
trary Inferencea  than  the  same  silence  In 
creating  an  offenae  new  to  general  law.  for 
whoee  definition  the  courta  have  no  guidance 
except  the  Act    •   •   ••• 

The  Court  In  the  Morlasette  caae,  however, 
reaffirmed  the  decision  in  the  case  of  United 
States  V  Valint.  258  US.  250  (1923).  which 
held  that  knowledge  was  not  a  neceaaary 
element  In  a  violation  of  the  Narcotic  Act 
of  December  17.  1914  (38  Stat  785).  In  so 
doing,  the  Court  recognized  and  discussed 
the  evolution  of  a  class  of  legal  offenses 
which  have  become  known  aa  public  welfare 
offenaea  ■  In  which  Intent  Is  not  an  element 
neceaaary  to  the  particular  offense  Involved 
Commenting  upon  such  ofTenaes.  the  Court 
said    ipp    255-256) 

This  has  confronted  the  courts  with  a 
multitude  of  prosecutions,  based  on  statutes 
or  administrative  regulations,  for  what  have 
been  aptly  called  "public  welfare  offenses  " 
Theae  cases  do  not  fit  neatly  Into  any  of 
such  accepted  claaslflcatlons  of  common-law 
offenses,  such  as  those  against  the  state 
the  person,  property,  or  public  morals 
Many  of  these  offenses  are  not  In  the  nature 
uf  positive  aggressions  or  Invasions,  with 
which  the  common  law  ao  often  dealt,  but 
are  In  the  nature  of  neglect  where  the  law 
requires  care,  or  Inaction  where  It  Imposes  a 
duty  Many  violations  of  such  regulations 
result  In  no  direct  or  Immediate  Injury  to 
person  or  property  but  merely  create  the 
danger  or  probability  of  It  which  the  law 
seeks  to  minimize.  While  such  offenses  do 
not  threaten  the  security  of  the  state  In 
the  manner  of  treason,  they  may  be  regarded 
as  otTenses  against  Its  authority,  for  their 
occurrence  Impairs  the  efficiency  of  controls 
deemed  essential  to  the  social  order  as  pres- 
ently constituted.  In  this  respect,  whatever 
the  Intent  of  the  violator,  the  Injury  Ls  the 
same,  and  the  consequences  are  Injurious  or 
not  according  to  fortuity.  Hence,  legislation 
applicable  to  such  offenses,  as  a  matter  of 
p<jllcy.  does  not  specify  Intent  as  a  necessary 


element  The  accused.  If  he  does  not  will 
the  violation,  usually  la  In  a  position  to 
prevent  It  with  no  more  care  than  society 
might  reasonably  expect  and  no  more  exer- 
tion than  It  might  reasonably  exact  from  one 
who  assumed  his  responsibilities  " 

The  offense  described  by  section  434  ap- 
pears not  to  be  one  "well  defined  In  common 
law.  ■  or  one  for  which  the  state  courts 
have  consistently  retained  the  requirement 
of  Intent  "  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  penal 
provision  having  a«  Its  main  purpose  the 
punUhment  of  an  Individual  fur  a  WTDUg 
committed  by  him.  but  rather  a  provision 
of  law  enacted  primarily  for  the  purpoee  of 
protecting  the  public  against  persons  who 
might  compromise  their  positions  as  officers 
or  employee*  of  the  Pederal  Ooverrunent  for 
their  own  personal  gain  As  such,  it  would 
appear  to  fall  Into  the  category  descrlt>ed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  as  public  welfare 
offenses.  ■  with  respect  to  which  the  courU 
win  not  read  In  a  requirement  of  knowl- 
edge which  Is  not  expressly  set  forth  In  the 
statute  The  reasons  for  belief  that  section 
434  Is  to  be  ao  regarded  are  described  more 
fully  in  the  following  paragraphs  of  thla 
memorandum 

4  /rnpJlcafian.i  of  t^e  Mij«i.»»ippi  Valley 
Oenerating  Company  ca*e 
The  MUelaalppI  Valley  Generating  Com- 
pany cae*.  referred  to  above,  involved  the 
application  of  section  434  to  the  activities 
of  one  WenxeU  who.  while  i«rving  as  a  tem- 
porary employee  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  conteraporanaously  as  an  ofncer  and 
shareholder  of  a  banking  corporation,  par- 
ticipated on  behalf  uf  the  United  SUtee  lo 
negotiations  looking  toward  the  formation 
of  a  Oovernment  contract  In  the  execution 
of  which  that  banking  corporation  might 
have  been  expected  w  participate  The 
Court  held  (3  Justices  dLaeentlngi  that  sec- 
tion 434  "forbids  a  government  agent  from 
engaging  in  business  transactions  on  behalf 
of  the  Oovernment  If.  by  virtue  of  his  private 
interests,  he  may  benefit  financially  from  the 
outcome  of  those  transactions"  (pamphlet 
opinion  p  40),  and  that  on  the  showing 
made  In  that  caae  Mr  Wenzell  had  violated 
the  provlalons  of  that  section  Accordingly. 
It  determined  that  the  contract  could  not  be 
enforced  against  the  Ooverrunent  i  pamphlet 
opinion,  pp    40—44) 

The  narrow,  technical  holding  of  the  ma- 
jority in  that  caae  U  not  directly  deter- 
minative of  the  question  considered  In  this 
memorandum  However,  the  majority  and 
minority  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
that  caae  do  contain  the  most  recent  and 
the  most  comprehensive  expressions  of  the 
Ccjurt  with  respect  to  the  application  of  .sec- 
tion  434 

The  following  extract  from  the  majority 
opinion  (pamphlet  opinion,  pp  26  29)  dem- 
onstrates the  broad  scope  given  to  that  sec- 
tion by  the  Court 

■  First  In  determining  whether  Wenzell's 
activities  fall  within  the  proscription  of  Sec- 
tion 434  we  think  It  U  appropriate  to  focus 
our  attention  Initially  on  the  origin,  purpose, 
and  scope  of  the  statute  Section  434  Is  one 
of  several  penal  conflict-of-interest  statutes 
which  were  designed  to  prohibit  government 
offlclals  from  engaging  In  conduct  that  might 
be  Inimical  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  gen- 
eral public  It  Is  a  restatement  of  a  statute 
adopted  In  1863  following  the  dlscloeure  by  a 
House  Committee  of  scandalous  corruption 
on  the  part  of  government  agents  whoee  Job 
It  was  to  procure  war  materials  for  the  Union 
armies  during  the  Civil  War  The  statute 
has  since  been  reenacted  on  .several  occa- 
sions, and  the  broad  prohibition  contained  In 
the  original  statute  haa  been  retained 
throughout  the  years 

"The  obvious  purpose  of  the  statute  la  t" 
Insure  honesty  In  the  Oovernmenfs  business 
dealings  by  preventing  federal  agents  who 
have  Interests  adverse  to  those  of  the  Oov- 


ernment from  advancing  their  own  Intsrssta 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  welfare.  United 
States  T  Chemical  Foundation,  373  XJJS.  1.  18. 
The  moral  principle  upon  which  the  statute 
Is  based  has  Its  foundation  In  the  Biblical  ad- 
monition that  no  man  may  serv*  two  mas- 
ters. Matt.  6  24.  a  maxim  which  U  aspaclaUy 
pertinent  If  one  of  the  masters  happens  to 
be  economic  self-Interest  Consonant  with 
this  saluUry  moral  purpose.  Congrsss  has 
drafted  a  statute  which  speaks  In  vary  com- 
prehensive terms  Section  434  Ls  not  llmltad 
in  Its  application  to  those  In  the  hlghsst 
echelons  of  government  service,  or  to  tboss 
government  agenU  who  have  only  a  direct 
financial  Interest  In  the  buslnsss  sntlUss 
with  which  they  negotiate  on  behalf  of  th* 
Oovernment.  or  to  a  narrow  class  of  business 
tranaacUons  Nor  U  the  statute's  scops  rs- 
Btrtcted  by  numerous  provisos  and  szcep- 
tlon*.  as  I*  true  of  many  penal  statutes. 
Rather.  It  applies,  without  exception,  to 
whoever'  U  directly  or  Indirectly  InUr- 
ested  In  the  pecuniary  profits  or  contracts' 
of  a  buslnsss  entity  with  which  be  tranaacU 
any  business  as  an  oOcer  or  agent  of  the 
United  BUtes  ' 

"It  Is  also  signincant.  we  tlilnk.  that  the 
statute  d'les  not  specify  as  elsmsnts  of  th* 
crime  that  there  be  actual  corruption  or 
that  there  be  any  actual  loss  suffered  bj  th* 
Oovernm«nl  as  s  rssult  of  th*  d*f*odant's 
conflict  of  inurast  This  omission  IndKates 
ihst  ths  sutuu  sstahllshss  an  objective 
standard  of  conduct,  and  that  wb«n«ver  s 
governnMnt  agent  fslU  to  act  In  aoeordaaoe 
with  thst  stsndard,  be  Is  guilty  of  vloUtlng 
the  statute,  rsgardlsas  of  whether  th*r*  U 
positive  ci^rruptlon  Th*  statute  Is  thus  dl" 
rsctsd  not  only  at  duhonor.  bat  also  at 
conduct  that  tsmpU  dishonor.  This  broad 
proscrlpUon  cmbodlss  a  recognition  of  ths 
fsct  thst  sn  impalrmsat  of  Impartial  judg- 
ment csn  occur  In  even  the  most  well-mean- 
ing men  when  their  personsl  eeonoiBle  In- 
terests sre  affected  by  ths  business  they 
transact  on  behalf  of  the  OoTsmmsnt.  To 
thU  extent,  therefore,  the  sUtuU  U  mors 
concerned  with  what  might  hare  happened 
in  a  given  situation  than  with  what  actually 
happened  It  attempU  to  prevent  honest 
government  agents  from  succumbing  to 
temptation  by  making  It  Illegal  for  them  to 
enter  Into  relationships  which  are  fraught 
with  temptation  Rankin  v.  United  States. 
98  Ct   CI  357 

"While  recognizing  that  the  statute  speaks 
In  broad,  absolute  terms,  ths  respondent 
argues  that  to  Interpret  the  statute  as  laying 
down  a  prophylactic  r\ile  which  Ignoree  the 
actual  Consequences  of  proecrlbed  action 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  time-honored 
canon  that  penal  statutes  are  to  be  narrowly 
construed  But  even  penal  statutes  must 
be  given  their  fair  meaning  In  accord  with 
the  evident  Intent  of  Congress.'  United 
State.i  V  Raynor,  302  US  640.  663:  Rain- 
water v  United  States.  356  U.8.  600.  693; 
United  States  v  Corbett.  215  XJJSi  383.  342 
In  view  of  the  statutes  evident  purpose  and 
Its  comprehensive  language,  we  are  convinced 
that  Congress  Intended  to  establish  a  rigid 
rule  of  conduct  which,  as  we  shall  now 
demonstrate  by  analysing  each  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  statutory  prohibition,  was  vio- 
lated by  Wenzell  " 

The  majority  opinion  clearly  Indicated  that 
violation  of  section  434  requires  no  showing 
of  any  harm  actually  sustained  by  the  Oov- 
ernment, saying  (pamphlet  opinion,  p.  37)  : 
It  may  be  true,  as  the  respondent  asserts, 
that  none  of  Wenzell's  activities  to  which 
we  have  alluded  adversely  affected  the  Gov- 
ernment In  any  way.  However,  that  question 
i.s  Irrelevant  to  a  consideration  of  whether 
nr  not  Wenzell  violated  the  statute.  As  we 
have  Indicated  the  statute  Is  preventive  In 
nature.  It  lays  down  an  absolute  standard 
I  if  conduct  which  Wenzell  violated  by  enter- 
ing Into  a  relationship  which  made  It  dif- 
ficult  for  him   to  represent  the  Oovernment 
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with  the  singleness  of  purpose  required  by 
the  statute." 

The  majority  took  the  view  that  knowledge 
by  Mr.  Wenzell  with  regard  to  the  existence 
of  a  conflict  of  Interest  arising  from  hU 
duality  of  allegiance  was  immaterial,  saying 
(pamphlet   opinion,   pp     38-39): 

"However,  even  assuming  that  Wenzell  did 
not  think  there  was  a  conflict,  that  fact  Is 
irrelevant.  As  we  have  shown,  the  statute 
establishes  an  objective,  and  not  a  subjective 
standard,  and  it  Is  therefore  of  little  moment 
whether  the  agent  thought  he  was  violating 
the  statute.  If  the  objective  facts  show  that 
there  was  a  conflict  of  Interest" 

The  majority  also  rejected  the  contention 
that  equitable  considerations  should  pre- 
clude the  application  of  section  434,  saying 
(pamphlet   opinion,  pp.   39-40)  : 

"The  thrust  of  the  arguments  made  by 
the  respondent  and  adopted  by  the  Court  of 
Claims  Is  that  It  would  be  unjust  to  apply 
the  statute  to  one  who  acted  aa  Wenzell 
did  In  this  case  We  cannot  agree.  The 
statute  Is  directed  at  an  evil  which  endangers 
the  very  fabric  of  a  democratic  society,  for 
a  democracy  Is  effective  only  If  the  people 
have  faith  In  those  who  govern,  and  that 
faith  U  bound  to  be  shattered  when  high 
ofllcUU  and  their  appointees  engage  In  ac- 
tivities which  arouse  suspicions  of  malfea- 
sance and  oorrupikm.  The  seriousness  of 
this  evil  quite  nsturally  led  Congress  to 
adopt  s  ststuU  whose  breadth  would  be  suf- 
flclent  lo  cops  with  the  evil  " 

In  declining  to  permit  the  contract  In 
question  to  be  enforced  sgalnst  the  Govern- 
ment, the  majority  sUted  (pamphlet  opin- 
ion, p   41 )  : 

"A*  we  have  Indlcsted,  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  statute  U  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  corrupting  influences  that  might 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  Government  agents 
who  sre  flnanclally  Interested  In  the  busi- 
ness transactions  which  they  are  conducting 
on  behalf  of  the  Government.  This  protec- 
tion can  be  fully  accorded  only  If  contracts 
which  are  tainted  by  a  conflict  of  Interest 
on  the  part  of  a  Ooverrunent  agent  may  be 
disafllrmed  by  the  Government.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment's sole  remedy  In  a  case  such  as  that 
now  before  us  Is  merely  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion against  its  agent,  as  the  respond- 
ent suggests,  then  the  public  will  be 
forced  to  bear  the  burden  of  complying  with 
the  very  sort  of  contract  which  the  statute 
sought  to  prevent.  Were  we  to  decree  the 
enforcement  of  such  a  contract,  we  would 
be  affirmatively  sanctioning  the  type  of  In- 
fected bargain  which  the  sUtute  outlaws 
and  we  would  be  depriving  the  public  of 
the  protection  which  Congress  haa  conferred." 
The  majority  regarded  Its  determination 
of  uonenforceablllty  to  be  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  public  policy  underlying 
section  434.  saying    (pp.  43-43): 

"The  Court  of  Claims  was  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  overly  harsh  not  to  en- 
force this  contract,  since  the  sponsors  could 
not  have  controlled  Wenzell's  activities  and 
were  guilty  of  no  wrongdoing.  However,  we 
think  that  the  court  emphasized  the  wrong 
considerations.  Although  nonenforcement 
frequently  has  the  effect  of  punishing  one 
who  has  broken  the  law.  Its  primary  piu- 
pose  Is  to  guarantee  the  Integrity  of  the 
federal  contracting  process  and  to  protect 
the  public  from  the  corruption  which  might 
lie  undetectable  beneath  the  surface  of  a 
contract  conceived  In  a  tainted  transaction. 
Cf  Crocker  v.  United  States.  240  U.S.  74.  80- 
81.  It  Is  this  Inherent  dlfflculty  In  detecting 
corruption  which  requires  that  contracts 
made  In  violation  of  Section  434  be  held  un- 
enforceable, even  though  the  party  aeeklng 
enforcement  ostensibly  appears  entirely  In- 
nocent. Cf.  Hazelton  v.  Sheckells.  202  U.S. 
71.  79.  Therefore,  even  If  the  result  In  a 
given  caae  may  seem  harsh,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  such  Is  the  case  here,  that  re- 
sult Is  dictated  by  the  public  policy  mani- 
fested by  the  statute." 


The  emphasis  given  by  the  majority  opin- 
ion of  the  Suptreme  Court  in  that  case  to  ( 1 ) 
the  remedial  purpose  of  eection  434.  (2)  the 
absolute  standard  of  conduct  established 
thereby,  and  (3)  the  immateriality  of  such 
factors  as  actual  harm  sustained  by  the 
Oovernment,  corrupt  Intentions  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  officer  concerned,  equi- 
table considerations,  knowledge  by  the  actor 
that  he  was  engaged  In  activities  having 
conflict  of  Interest  Implications,  or  the 
harshness  of  consequences  which  might  flow 
from  a  strict  application  of  the  letter  of 
the  statute,  suggests  that  it  is  more  than  a 
mere  posslbiUty  that  the  Court  might  hold 
that  absence  of  knowledge  by  a  Government 
officer  of  the  identity  of  a  business  organi- 
zation in  which  he  haa  a  beneficial  financial 
interest  would  not  preclude  the  application 
of  section  434  to  his  action  in  transacting 
business  on  behalf  of  the  Government  with 
that  organization. 

That  view  is  suggested  also  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Court  stated  Its  technical 
holding.  As  formulated  by  the  Court  (pam- 
phlet opinion,  p.  40),  its  holding  appears 
to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  prohibition  of 
action  taken  by  an  offlcer  In  transacting 
buslnsss  on  behalf  of  the  Government  with 
an  organlxatlon  "If,  by  virtue  of  his  prlvste 
interests,  he  may  benefit  flnanclally  from 
the  outcome  of  thoee  transactions."  This 
suggecU  that  the  chief  evil  at  which  the 
•Utute  Is  directed  U  not  the  possession  of 
a  prlTsU  financial  Interest  by  a  Oovernment 
otOet  in  ft  business  entity,  but  the  action 
of  such  an  officer  In  undertaking  to  act  for 
th*  Oovernment  In  any  dealing  with  such 
an  organlscatlon  while  he  possesses  such  an 
Interest  tJierein. 

Viewed  in  that  light,  the  expressions  of 
the  majoiltr  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  case 
suggest  more  strongly  the  probability  that 
the  Court  might  consider  as  immaterial  the 
factor  of  knowledge  by  the  officer  of  the 
existence  or  nature  of  his  private  financial 
Interest.  So  regarded,  the  majority  opinion 
would  stand  for  the  general  proposition  that 
it  is  the  affirmative  obligation  of  one  who 
undertakes  to  act  for  the  Government  In 
the  transaction  of  business  with  a  private 
bxisiness  organization  to  insure  by  all  means 
available  to  him  that  he  does  not  in  fact 
have  a  direct  or  Indirect  pecuniary  Interest  in 
that  organization. 

The  m:inorlty  opinion  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  caae  does  not  appear  to  be  in  conflict 
with  that  view.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  writing 
for  the  dissenting  Justices.  Invited  attention 
to  the  fact  that  decision  with  regard  to  the 
element  of  knowledge  in  section  434  was  not 
required  in  that  case  (pamphlet  opinion,  p. 
3,  footnot*  3) .  However,  he  indicated  agree- 
ment with  the  majority  of  the  Court  as  to 
the  basic  purpose  and  effect  of  the  section 
by  stating  (pamphlet  opinion,  p.  4)  : 

"The  policy  and  rationale  of  the  statute 
are  clear:  an  Individual  who  negotiates  busi- 
ness for  the  Government  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  temptation  which  might  be 
created  by  a  loyalty  divided  between  the 
Interest  of  the  Government  and  his  own  self- 
interest:  the  risk  that  the  Government  will 
not  be  left  with  the  best  possible  transac- 
tion is  too  great." 

The  apparent  ground  for  the  dissent  of 
three  Justices  was  their  conviction  that  sec- 
tion 434  had  been  misapplied  by  the  ma- 
jority because  at  the  time  of  the  performance 
by  Mr.  Wenzell  of  his  activity  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  there  was  no  certainty  that 
the  bank  corporation  with  which  he  was  as- 
sociated would  engage  in  the  performance  of 
any  contract  which  might  be  entered  into 
through  the  participation  of  Mr.  Wenzell. 

If,  in  a  case  such  as  that  of  Mr.  McNamara, 
a  Government  offlcer  were  to  participate  in 
the  transaction  of  business  on  behalf  of  the 
Goveriunent  with  business  organizations  in 
which  he  had  In  fact  a  financial  interest,  and 
the  Court  thereafter  were  to  hold  his  knowl- 


edge thereof  was  immaterial,  such  a  holding 
would  throw  Into  question  the  validity  of  all 
contracts  entered  Into  by  that  offlcer  with 
such  business  organizations. 

CONCLtrSIOW 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is  considered 
not  improbable  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Mis- 
slssippi  Valley  case,  a  Federal  criminal  court 
might  regard  the  provlBlons  of  the  trust 
agreement  proposed  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara to  be  Ineffective  to  preclude  the  ap- 
pllcaUon  of  section  434  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  any  situation  in  which  he 
were  to  represent  the  United  States  in  a 
transaction  with  a  business  organlBation  in 
which  the  trustee  under  that  agreement  then 
held  securities  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  C.  HxSBzac. 

Senior  Counsel. 

January  14.  1961. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
of  facts  prepared  by  my  staff,  at  my  re- 
quest, from  the  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  dealing 
with  Mr.  McCone's  fUuuiclal  holdings, 
including  stock  in  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  which  the  n<»ninee  Is  a  sub- 
stantial stockholder,  and  cerUin  ship- 
ping interests  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  or  Pacts  Tnou  Heabxncs  Bxroxc 

SCMATZ    AsMZD    Snvicn    CoKMTrm    on 

NoMiMAnoM   of  Jomm   a.   McCowe,  Jano- 

AXT  18,  1983 

1 .  stockholdings  in  STAiCDASs  OH.  or 

CALIrOENIA 

Mr.  BlcCone  stated  that  he  owned  a  little 
in  excess  of  $1  million  of  stock  in  Standard 
OH  of  California  (hearings,  p.  55).  He 
stated  that  the  company  had  "extensive  re- 
serves in  Arabia  and  in  the  offshore  island 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  of  Bahrein,  and  also  ex- 
tensive reserve  in  Sumatra,  and  Venezuela" 
(p. 67). 

Standard  OH  of  California  is  one  of  the 
four  companies  which  makes  up  the  Arabian - 
American  Oil  Co.  (Aramco),  along  with  the 
Texas  Co.,  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mobil  OH.  Aramco,  according  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone,  does  have  relationships  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  Arabia  and  Bahrein    (p.  69). 

(Note:  Standard  OU  of  California  8  1/61 
report  to  stockholders  lists  ICr.  McCone  as 
owning  18.318  shares  and  as  receiving  915 
additional  shares  by  way  of  stock  dividend. 
Total  holdings:  19,233  shares.) 

2.    SHIPPING    INTXaSSTS 

Mr.  McCone  stated  "I  have  direct  Interest 
in  Trans-World  Carriers.  •  •  •  I  have  per- 
sonally acquired  and  own  now  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  stock  in  San  Marino  Corp. 
and  Joshua  Hendy  Corp.  and,  therefore, 
through  the  sole  ownership  of  Joshua  Hendy, 
practically  half  of  Trans-World  Carriers  at 
this  point."     (p.  66) 

Joshua  Hendy  is  exclusively  engaged  in 
the  shipping  business;  in  carrying  ore  to  the 
South  American  trade;  and  in  United  States 
intercoastal  trade,  prlnclpcaiy  In  chemicals. 
The  company  owns  three  or  four  ships  in 
the  intercoastal  trade  (pp.  68-69). 

Senator  Case  of  South  Dakota  indicated 
that  the  ships  in  Mr.  McCone's  shipping 
enterprise  and  affiliated  Interests  are  engaged 
in  carrying  oil  for  Standard  Oil  of  California 
(p. 67)! 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
tomorrow  to  address  myselX  more  fully 
to  the  problem  as  to  whether  the  Senate 
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should  or  should  not  confirm  this  nomi- 
nation. I  put  these  memorandums  in  the 
Record  now  so  that  all  Senators  may  be 
advised  of  »iiem  when  the  debate  re- 
sumes tomorrow. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


RrPRBSKNTATIVK  ON  THK   POFtlLATTON  COMMW- 
3ION  or  THK  BCONOmC  AKD  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 

or  TH«  DNrT«D  Nations 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn,  under  the  order  agreed  to.  un- 
til 11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  as  in 
legislative  session  (at  5  o'clock  and  10 
minutes  p.m.>.  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  January  30, 
1962.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  29,  1962: 
us  Asms  CoNrmoL  and  Disarmament  Ag«nct 

Jacob  D  Beam,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director,  U  S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency 

U  3    Makshal 

Alvln  Grossman,  of  New  York,  to  be  U  S 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  New  York 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  George  M 
Olasser 

In   The  Akmt 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  poelUon  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subaectlon  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,   In   rank  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Earle  OUmore  Wheeler.  018715. 
Army  of  the  OmUwt  States  (major  general, 
US.  Armyt,  In  the  rknk  of  general. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  January  29,  1962: 

BoAao   or   GovERNoaa,    Fkobul    Reserve 

System 
George    W.    Mitchell,   of   IlUnoU,    to   be   a 
member   of   the   Board   of  Governors   of   the 
Pederal    Reserve    System    for    a    term    of    14 
years  from  February  1,  1962. 

Diflomatic  and  Fokzion  Service 

AMBAaSADOK 

William  E  Stevenson,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Philippines 

ENVOT 

William  A  Crawford,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  olBcer  of  class  1. 
to  be  Knvoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Rumania. 

SxcmrTAiT  or  ths  Navt 

Fred  Korth,  of  Texas,  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

Assistant  Secrxtabt  or  thx  An  Foacx 

Nell  ■   Harlan,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Assistant  SEcanART  or  9rATX 

Frederick  O  Dutton.  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Under  SxcRETARixa  or  State 
George  W    Ball,  of  the  Dlatrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

George  C  McGhee,  of  Texas,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs. 


Dr  Ansley  J.  Coale.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  the 
representaUve  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  Population  Commission  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 

Nations 

US     Arms    Control    and    Disarmament 

Agenct 
William  C    Foster,  of   the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Director  of  the  U  S   Arms  Con- 
trol  and   Disarmament   Agency 

Adrian  S   Fisher,  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  U  S    Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament   Agency 
President's  Special  Representative  and  Ad- 
viser ON  African.  Aslan,  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can   ArrAiRS.    and    Ambassador    at    Large 
Chester  Bowles,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  the 
President's    special    representative    and    ad- 
viser on  African,  Asian,  and  Latin  American 
affairs,  and  Ambassador  at  Large 

Diplomatic    and    Foreign    Service 
c  s    amba.s&aoor3 
John  O    Bell,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign  5*erv- 
ice   officer   o:    class    1     to   be   Ambassador   Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  Amrrica  to  Ouatemala 

John  H  Burns,  of  Oklahoma,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  clafis  1  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  PlenlpfitenUary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Central 
African   Republic 

Parker  T  Hart,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister  now 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Yemen  to  serve  conrvirrenlly  and  without 
additional  compensation  as  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  State  of 
Kuwait 

William  J  Handley.  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Mall 

Rldgway  B  Knight,  of  New  York  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1 .  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the  Syrian 
Arab  Republic 

Henry  R  Laboulsse.  of  Connecticut,  to  l)e 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Greece 

Armln  H  Meyer,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Lebanon 

Raymond  L  Thurston,  of  Missouri,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Haiti 

John  M  Cabot,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of 
career  minister,  to  be  Ambassadiir  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Poland 


Eternal  God.  our  Heavenly  Father, 
may  we  dally  approach  Thy  throne  of 
grace  and  goodness,  humbly  and  grate- 
fully, for  in  Thee  alone  do  we  find  the 
answer  to  our  deepest  longings  and 
fondest  hopes. 

May  it  be  the  purpose  and  passion  of 
our  life  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  strug- 
gling humanity  and  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  appreciation  and  understand- 
ing, of  cooperation  and  fellowship,  of 
peace,  and  Kood  will. 

Unite  us  more  firmly  and  faithfully 
with  pU  who  are  heroically  Btrlving  to 
safeguard  our  heritage  of  liberty. 

Help  us  to  clearly  comprehend  that 
fieedom  can  only  be  the  sure  and  abiding 
possession  of  those  who  have  the  willing- 
ness and  the  courage  to  defend  it. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.    Amen. 


^■» 


THE    JOURNAL. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday.  January  26.  1962,  was  read  and 
approved 

SWEARING    EN    OP    MEMBER 

Mr     ALBERT      Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Graham  B.  Puicell.  be 
permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  ofBce 
today  His  certificate  of  election  has 
nnt  arrived,  but  there  Is  no  contest,  and 
no  question  hem  been  raised  with  regard 
to  his  election. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PURCELL  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  ofDce. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Bowl. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoNDv^.  .I\M  SH^  2*.).  VMV2 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev  Bernard  Brsiskamp. 
D  D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Phillpplans  4:19:  My  God  shall  s-upply 
all  your  needs  according  to  His  riches 
in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus 


BIRTHDAY  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
LIFE  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF 
PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  McKINLEY 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  ask  unanimous  conaent 
that  all  Members  may  have  3  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  life  and  accomplishments  of  Wil- 
liam McKlnley. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Speaker.  William 
McKiixley,  Jr  ,  was  born  at  Nile*.  Ohio. 
January  29.  1843  For  many  years, 
through  the  courtesies  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  we  have 
on  this  day  paused  for  a  few  minutes  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  great  American  who 
spent  many  years  In  this  Chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  he  made 
great  contributions  to  the  progress  and 
development  of  Industrial  America. 

As  a  young  man  he  taught  BChool.  At 
the  age  of  18  he  joined  the  23d  Regiment 
of  the  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier  and  4  years  later  was  mus- 
tered out  as  a  major  of  the  same  regi- 
ment In  1867  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Ohio  and  practiced  in  my  home 
city  of  Canton,  Ohio,  and  later  served  as 
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prosecuting  attorney  of  Stark  County, 
one  of  the  counties  in  my  congressional 
district. 

He  was  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the 
45th  Congress  and  served  for  three  terms 
and  presented  his  credentials  as  a  Mem- 
ber-elect to  the  48th  Congress  but  was 
succeeded  by  Jonathan  H.  Wallace  who 
successfully  contested  his  election.  He 
was  again  elected  for  three  consecutive 
terms  to  the  49th.  50th.  and  51st  Con- 
gresses and  was  defeated  for  reelection 
in  1890. 

He  had  served  on  the  great  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  as  chairman  of 
that  committee,  and  it  was  his  activities 
in  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  tariff 
law  which  caused  his  defeat  to  Congress 
but  later  his  election  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  charged 
against  him  that  because  of  the  McKin- 
ley tariff,  prices  of  conunodities  had  risen 
in  the  United  States  and  because  of  this 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  McKinley 
lost  favor  with  the  voters  of  his  district. 
But  shortly  thereafter  by  reason  of  the 
tariff  the  conditions  improved  and 
McKinley's  popularity  again  rose  high 
throughout  the  State  of  Ohio  and  he  was 
elected  and  reelected  Governor  of  the 
SUte. 

It  is  interesting  to  note.  Mr.  S[>eaker. 
that  during  McKinley's  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  he  at  one  time 
was  a  candidate  for  the  speakership  but 
was  defeated  by  his  good  friend  Thomas 
B.  Reed  of  Maine.  And  when  he  was 
nominated  in  the  Republican  conven- 
tion for  the  first  time  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  his  closest  rival 
was  the  then  Speaker  of  the  House 
Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine.  Had  Mc- 
Kinley not  been  defeated  for  reelection 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
probably  never  would  have  been  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  well  known  throughout 
the  Nation  that  McKinley  was  a  &ne 
Christian  gentleman,  and  there  is  a 
great  tradition  in  my  area  of  his  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  an  invalid  wife.  Ida 
Saxton  McKinley,  well  known  as  a 
beautiful  and  talented  young  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a  leading  citizen  of  the  com- 
munity, suffered  ill  health  shortly  after 
the  marriage  to  William  McKinley. 
When  serving  as  a  Representative  in 
Congress.  Congressman  McKinley  made 
it  a  point  to  live  in  an  area  where  he 
could  call  to  visit  with  his  wife  several 
times  during  the  day.  and  when  he  was 
Governor  of  Ohio  reserved  as  their  liv- 
ing quarters  rooms  in  the  Neal  House 
across  the  street  from  the  Capitol  where 
from  time  to  time  he  could  look  out  of 
his  window  and  wave  to  her.  It  was 
known  that  each  day  as  he  walked  to  his 
office  he  would  always  stop  after  crossing 
the  street  to  turn  to  acknowledge  Mrs. 
McKinley's  goodby  with  a  little  salute. 
When  he  became  President  and  as  her 
health  continued  to  fail  he  had  hourly 
reports  from  his  beloved  wife.  And 
when  he  was  shot  down  by  an  assassin's 
bullet  his  first  thoughts  were  to  protect 
her  from  the  knowledge  of  the  attack. 

There  is  much  that  we  could  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  William  McKinley  and  his 
service  In  this  House,  and  in  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  both 
during  the  period  of  time  that  he  served 


here  and  since  then  in  these  tributes  to 
him,  there  are  great  records  of  his  patri- 
otism and  his  devotion  to  this  House  and 
to  the  Nation. 

Today,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  events  in  which  our  citizens  are  inter- 
ested I  should  like  to  briefly  discuss  a 
phase  of  McKinley's  service  which  I  find 
has  not  been  referred  to  before  in  these 
memorials.  When  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  1896  the 
Nation  was  suflering  from  a  depression 
and  from  a  period  which  caused  great 
concern  to  the  statesmen  of  that  day.  I 
refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress on  March  4.  1897.  Permit  me  to 
quote  from  this  address: 

In  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
In  their  presence,  by  the  authority  vested 
In  me  by  this  oatl>r  I  assume  the  arduous 
and  responsible  duties  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  relying  upon  the  support  of 
my  countrymen  and  Invoking  the  guidance 
of  Almighty  God.  Our  faith  teaches  that 
there  U  no  safer  reliance  than  upon  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  who  has  so  singularly 
favored  the  American  people  In  every  na- 
tional trial,  and  who  will  not  forsake  us  so 
long  as  we  obey  His  commandments  and 
walk  humbly   In   His  footsteps. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  high  trust  to 
which  I  have  t>een  called — always  of  grave 
Importance — are  augmented  by  the  prevail- 
ing business  conditions  entailing  idleness 
upon  willing  labor  and  loss  to  useful  enter- 
prises. The  country  is  suflering  from  in- 
dustrial disturbances  from  which  speedy  re- 
lief must  be  had.  Our  financial  system  needs 
some  revision;  our  money  is  all  good  now, 
but  Its  value  must  not  further  be  threat- 
ened. It  should  all  be  put  upon  an  enduring 
basis,  not  subject  to  easy  attack,  nor  its 
stability  to  doubt  or  dispute.  Our  currency 
should  continue  under  the  supervLslon  of 
the  Government.  The  several  forms  of  our 
paper  money  offer.  In  my  judgment,  a  con- 
stant embarrassment  to  the  Government  and 
a  safe  balance  In  the  Treasury.  Therefore 
I  believe  it  necessary  to  devise  a  system 
which,  without  diminishing  the  circulating 
medium  or  offering  a  premium  for  its  con- 
traction, will  present  a  remedy  for  those 
arrangements  which,  temporary  in  their  na- 
ture, might  well  in  the  years  of  our  prosper- 
ity have  been  displaced  by  wiser  provisions. 
With  adequate  revenue  secured,  but  not  vm- 
til  then,  we  can  enter  upon  such  changes 
in  our  fiscal  laws  as  will,  while  insuring 
safety  and  volume  to  our  money,  no  longer 
impose  upon  the  Government  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  so  large  a  gold  reserve,  with 
Its  attendant  and  inevitable  temptations  to 
speculation.  Most  of  our  financial  laws  are 
the  outgrowth  of  experience  and  trial,  and 
should  not  be  amended  without  investiga- 
tion and  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  proposed  changes.  We  must  be  both 
"sure  we  are  right"  and  "make  haste  slow- 
ly," If.  therefore,  Congress,  in  Its  wisdom, 
shall  deem  It  expedient  to  create  a  commis- 
sion to  take  under  early  consideration  the 
revision  of  our  coinage,  banking  and  cur- 
rency laws,  and  give  them  that  exhaustive, 
careful  and  dispassionate  examination  that 
their  importance  demands,  I  shall  cordially 
concur  In  such  action.  If  such  power  is 
vested  in  the  President,  it  is  my  purpose  to 
appoint  a  commission  of  prominent,  well- 
informed  citizens  of  different  parties,  who 
will  command  public  confidence,  both  on 
account  of  their  ability  and  special  fitness 
for  the  work.  Business  experience  and  pub- 
lic training  may  thus  be  combined,  and 
the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  friends  of  the  coun- 
try be  so  directed  that  such  a  report  will 
be  made  as  to  receive  the  support  of  all 
parties,  and  our  finances  cease  to  be  the 
subject  of  mere  partisan  contention.  The 
experiment    Is,   at   all   events,    worth   a    trial. 


and.  In  my  opinion,  it  can  but  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  entire  country. 

McKinley  having  called  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  both  parties  saw  recovery  come 
during  his  first  term  in  the  White  House, 
and  after  his  reelection  in  1900  McKin- 
ley again  addressed  his  coimtrymen  on 
March  4,  1901,  with  the  second  inaugural 
address  and,  with  yovu-  permission,  Mr 
Speaker,  I  again  quote  from  that  ad- 
dress: 

When  we  assembled  here  on  the  4th  of 
March  1897,  there  was  great  anxiety  with 
regard  to  our  currency  and  credit.  None 
exists  now.  Then  our  Treasury  receipts  were 
inadequate  to  meet  the  current  obligations 
of  the  Government.  Now  they  are  sufficient 
for  all  public  needs,  and  we  have  a  surplus 
Instead  of  a  deficit.  Then  I  felt  constrained 
to  convene  the  Congress  In  extraordinary 
session  to  devise  revenues  to  pay  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  Government.  Now  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that  the 
Congress  just  closed  has  reduced  taxation 
in  the  sum  of  $41  million.  Then  there  was 
deep  solicitude  because  of  the  long  depres- 
sion in  our  manufacturing,  mining,  agricul- 
tural, and  mercantile  industries  and  the  con- 
sequent distress  of  our  laboring  population. 
Now  every  avenue  of  production  is  crowded 
with  activity,  labor  is  well  employed,  and 
American  products  find  good  markets  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Our  diversified  productions,  however,  are 
Increasing  In  such  unprecedented  volume  &s 
to  admonish  us  of  the  necessity  of  still 
further  enlarging  our  foreign  markets  by 
broader  commercial  relations.  For  this  pur- 
pose reciprocal  trade  arrangements  with 
other  nations  should  in  liberal  spirit  t>e  care- 
fully cultivated  and  promoted. 

The  national  verdict  of  1896  has  for  the 
most  part  been  executed.  Whatever  remains 
unfulfilled  is  a  continuing  obligation  resting 
with  undiminished  force  u]x>n  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress.  But  fortunate  as  our 
condition  is,  its  i>ermanence  can  only  be  as- 
sured by  sound  business  methods  and  strict 
economy  in  national  administration  and  leg- 
islation. We  should  not  permit  our  great 
prosperity  to  lead  us  to  reckless  ventures  in 
business  or  profigacy  in  public  expenditures. 
While  the  Congress  determines  the  objects 
and  the  sum  of  appropriations,  the  officials 
of  the  executive  departments  are  responsible 
for  honest  and  faithful  disbursement,  and 
it  should  pe  their  constant  care  to  avoid 
waste  and^extravagance. 

Honesty,  capacity,  and  industry  are  no- 
where more  indispensable  than  in  public  em- 
ployment. These  should  be  fundamental 
requisites  to  original  appointment  and  the 
surest  guarantees  against  removal. 

Four  years  ago  we  stood  on  the  brink  of 
war  without  the  i>eople  knowing  it  and  with- 
out any  preparation  or  effort  at  preparation 
for  the  impending  peril.  I  did  all  that  in 
honor  could  be  done  to  avert  the  war,  but 
without  avail.  It  became  Inevitable;  and 
the  Congress  at  its  first  regular  session,  with- 
out party  division,  provided  money  in  antic- 
ipation of  the  crisis  and  In  preparation 
to  meet  it.  It  came.  The  result  was  sig- 
nally favorable  to  American  arms  and  in 
the  highest  degree  honorable  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  Imposed  upon  us  obligations  from 
which  we  cannot  escape  and  from  which  it 
would  be  dishonorable  to  seek  escape.  We 
are  now  at  peace  with  the  world,  and  It  is 
my  fervent  prayer  that  if  differences  arise 
between  us  and  other  powers  they  may  be 
settled  by  peaceful  arbitration  and  that 
hereafter  we  may  be  spared  the  horrors  of 
war 

Intrusted  by  the  people  for  a  second  time 
with  the  office  of  President.  I  enter  upon  its 
administration  appreciating  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities  which  attach  to  this  renewed 
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honor  and  coonmlaslon,  promising  unreserved 
devotion  on  mj  part  to  their  faltlifnl  dl»- 
charge  uxd  reverenUy  Invoking  for  my  guid- 
ance the  direction  and  favor  of  Almighty 
Ood.  I  ahould  shrink  from  the  duties  thle 
day  assumed  if  I  did  not  feel  that  In  their 
performaixre  I  should  have  the  cooperation 
•  )f  the  wise  and  patriotic  men  of  all  parties. 
It  enoouragce  me  for  the  great  task  which 
I  DOW  undertake  to  believe  that  those  who 
voluntarily  committed  to  me  the  trust  Im- 
oosed  upon  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Re- 
public win  give  to  me  generous  support  In 
my  duties  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
to  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. The  national  purpose  Is  Indicated 
through  a  national  election.  It  Is  the  con- 
sUtutlomil  method  of  ascertaining  the  pub- 
lic will.  When  once  It  Is  registered  It  U,  a 
law  to  us  all.  and  faithful  observance  should 
follow  lU  decrees. 

Strong     hearU     and     helpful     hands     are 
needed,  and.  fortunately,  we  have  them  in 
every  part  oX  our  beloved  country.     We  are 
reunited.      Sectionalism      has     disappeared. 
Division   on  public  questions  can  no  longer 
be  traced  by  the  war  maps  of  1861.     These 
old    differences    less    and    less    disturb    the 
Judgment.     Kxlstlng   problems  demand    the 
thought  and  quicken  the  conscience  of  the 
country,    and    the    reaponalbillty    for     their 
presence,  as  well  as  for  their  righteous  set- 
tlement, resu  upon  us  all — no  more  upon  me 
than    upon   you.     There   are  some   national 
questions  In  the  solution  of  which  patriot- 
lam  should  exclude  partisanship.     Magnify- 
ing their  difficulties  will  not  take  them  off 
our   hands  nor   facUltate   their   adjustment. 
DUtrust  of  the  capacity,  integrity,  and  high 
purpose*  of    the    American  people   will   not 
b«   an   Inspiring   theme   for  future  political 
contesU.     Dark   pictures   and  gloomy    fore- 
bodings are  worse  than  useless.     These  only 
becloud,  they  do  not  help  to  point  the  way 
of   safety    and    honor.      "Hope   maketh    not 
ashamed."     The  prophets  of  evil   were   not 
the  builders  of  the  Republic,  nur  In  its  crises 
since  have    they   saved    or  served    It.     The 
faith  of  the  fathers  was  a  mJ,ghty  force  In 
its  creaUon.  and  the  faith  of  their  descend- 
ants has  wrought  Its  progress  and  furnished 
Its  defenders.     They  are  obstructionists  who 
despair,  and  who  would  destroy  confidence 
In  the  ability  of  our  people  to  solve  wisely 
and    for    civilization    tho   mighty    problems 
resting   upon   them.     Thd  American  people, 
entrenched  In   freedom  at  home,   take   their 
love  for  It  with  them  wherever  they  go,  and 
they  reject  as  mistaken  and  unworthy  the 
doctrine  that  we  lose   our  own  liberties  by 
securing  the  enduring  foundations  of  liberty 
to  others.     Our  Institutions  will  not  deteri- 
orate by  extension,  and  our  sense  of  Justice 
win  not  abate  under  tropic  suns  In  distant 
sea«.      As   heretofore,   so   hereafter   will   the 
Nation    demonstrate    Its    fitness    to    admin- 
ister any  new    estate   which  events  devolve 
upon  It.  and  In  the  fear  of  Ood  will  "take 
occasion  by  the  hand  and  make  the  bounds 
of  freedom  wider  yet."     If  there  are  those 
among  us  who   would  make  our  way  more 
difficult,  we  must  not  be  disheartened,  but 
tlie  more  earnestly  dedicate  oxu-selves  to  the 
task   upon  which  we   have  rightly  entered. 
The  path  of  progress  is  seldom  smooth.    New 
things    are   often   found   hard   to  do.     Our 
fathers  found   them  so.     We  find  them  so. 
They  are  inconvenient.     They  cost  us  some- 
thing     But  are  we  not  made  better  for  the 
effort    and   sacrifice,   and   are   not   those    we 
•  erve  lifted  up  and  blessed? 

We  will  be  consoled,  too.  with  the  fact  that 
op!K)sitlon  has  confronted  every  onward 
movement  of  the  Republic  from  its  opening 
h.'ur  until  now,  but  without  success.  The 
Republic  has  marched  on  and  on,  and  Its 
strp  has  exalted  freedom  and  humanity.  We 
are  undergoing  the  same  ordeal  as  did  our 
predecessors  nearly  a  century  ago.  We  ELre 
following  the  course  they  blazed.    They  tri- 


umphed.    Win   their   succeaaors  falter   and 
plead    organic    Impotency    In    the    NatAon? 
Surely   after   ISA   years   oX   achievemsnt  (or 
mankind    we    will    not    now   surrender   our 
equality  with  other  powers  on  matters  funda- 
mental and  essential  to  nationality     With  no 
such  purpose  was  the  Nation  created.     In  no 
such  spirit  has  It  developed  Its  full  and  in- 
dependent  sovereignty.      We   adhere    to   the 
principle   of   equality   among  ourselves,   and 
by  no  act  of  ours  will  we  assign  to  ourselves 
a  subordinate  rank  In  the  family  of  nations. 
We  face  at  this  moment  a  most  important 
question— that  of  the  future  relations  of  the 
United    States    and    Cuba.      With    our    near 
neighbors  we  must  remain  close  friends.   The 
declaraUon  of  the  purposes  of  this  Oovern- 
ment    in    the    resolution    of    April    20.    180«, 
must  be  made  good.    Ever  since  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  island  by  the  Army  of  Spain,  the 
Executive,    with    all    practicable    speed,    has 
been    assisting   Its    people   In    the   successive 
steps  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  free 
and    Independent    Government    prepared    to 
a&sume  and  perform  the  obligations  of  Inter- 
national Uw  which  now  rest  upnn  the  United 
States  under  the  Treaty  of  Parl.^      The  con- 
vention   elected    by    the    people    to   frame    a 
constitution  is  approaching  the  completion 
of  its  labors     The  transfer  of  American  con- 
tr')l  to  the  new  Government  is  of  "luch  great 
lmp<jrtance.   Involving   an  obligation  result- 
ing from  our  intervention  and  the  treaty  of 
peace,  that  I  am  glad  to  be  advised  by  the 
recent  act  of  Congress  of  the  policy  which 
the    legislative    branch    of    the    Oovemment 
deems    essential    to    the    best    Interests    of 
Cuba  and  the  United  States     The  principles 
which   led   to  our  Intervention   require  that 
the   fundamental   law  upon   which   the  new 
Government  rests  should   be   adapted   to  se- 
cure a  government  capable  of  performing  the 
duties   and    discharging   the    functi ms   of   a 
separate    ration,    of   observing    Its    Interna- 
tional   obligations    of    protecting    life    and 
property.  Insuring  order,  safety,  and  liberty, 
and  conforming  to  the  established  and  his- 
torical   policy    of    the    United    SUtes    in    Its 
relation  to  Cuba. 

The  peace  which  we  are  pledged  to  leave 
to  the  Cuban  people  mu.^t  carry  with  It  the 
guaranties  of  permanence.  We  t>ecame  spon- 
sors for  the  pacification  of  the  Island,  and 
we  remain  accountable  to  the  Cubans,  no 
less  than  to  our  own  country  and  people, 
for  the  reconstruction  of  Cuba  as  a  free  com- 
monwealth on  abiding  foundations  of  right. 
Justice,  liberty,  and  assured  order  Our 
enfranchisement  of  the  people  will  not  be 
completed  until  free  Cuba  shall  "be  a  reality, 
not  a  name:  a  perfect  entity,  not  a  hasty 
experiment  bearing  within  Itself  the  ele- 
ments of  failure  " 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  two  inaiig\i- 
ral  addresses  that  McKinley  was  faced 
with  many  of  the  problems  that  face  us 
today — taxes,  tarlfTs.  our  gold  reserve 
and  Cuba — and  that  through  the 
strength  of  the  people  and  these  legis- 
lative Hails,  answers  were  found. 

I  am  reminded.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
mottoes  on  the  front  of  the  Archives 
Building  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  which 
say.  "What  !s  past  is  proloerue."  "Study 
the  past."  It  seems.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  much  in  the  life  and  accomplishments 
of  William  McKinley  that  we  may  well 
-Study  and  follow  in  these  troublesome 
days. 

Mr  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yeld? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  f^ne 
and  stirring  address  he  has  Riven  on  this 
the    119th  anniversary  of  the  birth   of 


President  William  McKlnky.     I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

President  McKinley  received  great  en- 
joyment on  many  occasions  when  he 
visited  in  my  district.    He  came  to  know 
the  Berkshlres  of  western  Massachusetts 
when  he  lUKlled  law  In  Albany,  N.Y.,  not 
too  many^iles  away  from  those  scenic 
mountains.    During  hla  term  as  Oorer- 
nor  of  Ohio,  he  came  up  to  Massachu- 
setts for  his  first  rtslt  since  his  college 
days.     At  that  time,  in  1892.  he  came 
for  a  .short  vacation  and  visited  the  town 
of  Adams.    This  was  really  the  first  time 
that  the  people  of  western  Massachu- 
setts became  familiar  with  their  future 
President,  since  naturally  a  visit  from  a 
Governor  attracted  a  certain  amount  of 
attention.      After   being   elected   to    the 
Presidency.    McKinley   rttumed   to   the 
Berkshlres  as  the  guest  of  Senator  Wln- 
throp  Murray  Crane  and  Secretary  of 
Navy  John  D    Long.    On  one  of  these 
trips,  afttr  becoming  familiar  with  the 
area  and  being  sincerely  welcomed  by 
its  people.  President  McKinley  laid  the 
conitrstone   of    the   library   In   Adams. 
The  story  goes  that  he  wandered  freely 
through  the  towns  and  hills  of  the  Berk- 
shlres talking  frankly  with  the  people 
he  mtt  to  the  point  that  they  considered 
him  one  of  their  cr*m.    Soon  after  Presi- 
dent McKinleys  untimely  death  at  the 
hand    of   an   assasstn.   Adams  commis- 
sioned a  ."rtatue  that  a'as  erected  in  the 
.tquare  of  that  city  on  October  10.  1903. 
and  remains  there  today  as  a  symbol  of 
their   affection    for  him.     I  think  It  Is 
only  appropriate,  therefore,  that  I  add 
to  your  commenUs  today  these  short  re- 
marks on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Adams, 
Mass.,  in  memory  of  President  William 
McKinley. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ma-ssachusetts. 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  Join  in  the  tribute  being  paid  today  to 
a  former  President  of  the  United  States. 
William  McKinley,  of  Ohio.  Indeed.  I 
believe  we  may  find  valuable  lessons  for 
today's  hectic  world  In  William  McKtn- 
ley's  career. 

For  example,  Mr  Speaker,  Members 
may  not  be  aware  that  when  William 
McKinley  was  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  Ohio  he  was  gerrymandered  out 
of  his  seat.  The  record  shows,  however. 
that  by  virtue  of  this  very  action.  Con- 
gressman McKinley  went  on  to  be  elected 
Governor  of  Ohio. 

Perhaps.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  political 
heirs  of  Mr.  McKinley  In  my  Empire 
State  of  New  York  \*ill  And  that  on  that 
score  history  will  repeat  Itself  this  year. 


PHANTOM  ACRES 

Mr  FINDLEY.  VIr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Bouse 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  'he  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
from  today,  signup  will  begin  on  the  1962 
feed  grains  program.  In  the  1901  pro- 
gram, "phantom  acres"  were  permitted, 
resulting  in  $150  million  needless  waste. 
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In  fact,  printed  regulations  governing 
the  program  caused  most  of  the  waste 
by  inviting  5-percent  exaggeration  In 
crop  history.  Will  the  same  "phantom 
acres"  be  permitted  again  this  year,  with 
another  $150  million  down  the  drain? 

In  my  January  18  letter  to  President 
Kennedy — Congressional  Ricord.  Jan- 
uary 18.  1962,  pages  563-585 — I  pointed 
to  the  quick  and  easy  way  to  prevent  this 
needless  waste:  by  requiring  the  USDA, 
in  administering  the  program,  to  live 
within  the  crop  history  data  supplied  by 
its  own  hiph- esteemed  crop  reporting 
.service. 


THE  GAP  IN  MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  KUNKEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  editorial 
and  remarks  I  have  made  regarding  It, 
which  I  am  putting  in  the  daily  Rfcord, 
because  it  deals  with  a  bill  that  Is  coming 
up  tomorrow  providing  educational  fa- 
cilities. It  relates  to  the  need  for  more 
doctors  in  the  United  States.  I  believe 
it  is  well  worth  reading  before  you  make 
your  final  decision  on  that  bill. 


THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs,  as  I  understand,  was 
voted  out  by  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations.  That  bill,  of  course, 
can  be  brought  l)efore  the  House  under 
the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  If  Chair- 
man Dawson  of  that  committee  desires 
to  avail  himself  of  it  and  the  leadership 
wants  to  permit  the  House  to  have  an 
opfKjrtunlty  to  debate  the  bill. 

I  would  suggest  that  tht  leadership  of 
the  House  follow  that  procedure  for  two 
reasons:  One,  by  following  that  proce- 
dure you  permit  the  House  to  amend  the 
bill:  and,  two,  you  avoid  any  question  of 
the  constitutionality  of  using  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  for  a  purpose  for  which  It 
was  never  intended;  it  was  enacted  to 
provide  for  housekeeping  amendments 
but  not  amendments  with  regard  to 
policy. 

The  Rules  Committee  cannot  block 
legislation  from  the  floor  of  the  House. 
The  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  was  em- 
bodied In  the  rules  for  that  purpose.  Let 
us  get  done  with  this  political  chicanery 
that  Is  going  on. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  STUDENTS 

Mrs.   BOLTON.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  foreign  stu- 
dents and  I  know  how  difficult  their  lives 
here  are. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  the  story  of  three  col- 
lege boys  who  have  gone  to  work  on  it. 
They  have  gone  from  college  to  college 
and  they  have  a  tremendous  job. 

The  article  appearing  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  follows : 

[Prom   the  Christian  Science   Monitor,  Jan, 

23,  1962] 
Rlport    From    Kansas:    Peace   Corps   in   Re- 
verse 
(By  Godfrey  Sperling.  Jr  ) 

Three  young  men  are  getting  ready  to  race 
around  the  United  States  in  an  effort  to  set 
up  a  national  project  that  rivals  the  Peace 
Corps  In  Ite  possibilities  for  bettering  world 
vinderstandlng 

This  Is  no  Idealistic  youthful  fling.  Ac- 
tive support,  which  means  financial  suppKJrt, 
loo.  Is  coming  from  the  powerful  people-to- 
people  program,  headed  by  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower and  ably  implemented  by  a  number 
of  the  Nations  top  leaders.  Finances  and 
direction  come  from  Joyce  C  Hall  and  his 
Hallmark   Foundation. 

One  of  the  young  men,  the  one  who 
thought  up  the  project,  is  William  I>aw8on, 
a  senior  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  The 
others  are  Rafer  Johnson,  the  Olympic  de- 
cathlon champion,  and  Rick  Barnes,  former 
student  body  president  at  the  University  of 
Kansas.  These  young  men  will  soon  be  con- 
sulting with  student  leaders  from  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  50  States  In 
meetings  set  up  by  the  Governors  of  these 
States.  The  goal :  more  effective  student 
organizations  for  making  international  stu- 
dents a  part  of  the  college  and  community 
In  which  they  are  staying. 

It  was  only  a  year  ago  that  young  Dawson 
became  concerned  about  the  international 
students  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  He 
found  them  living  In  ghettos,  tunneling 
their  way  through  their  student  experience — 
not  getting  to  know  Americans  or  the  way 
Americans  do  things.  In  correspondence 
with  a  number  of  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country,  he  found  there 
really  was  no  effective  program  of  Integra- 
tion for  such  students. 

Young  Dawson,  with  other  student  help 
and  student  funds,  then  went  to  work  on 
the  University  of  Kansas  campus.  Many  of 
the  foreign  students  needed  jobs.  In  order  to 
come  back  to  school  this  fall.  By  scurrying 
around  the  State,  Dawson  and  his  friends 
found  66  summer  jobs  for  these  visitors. 
Then  they  arranged  a  number  of  visits  and 
tours  for  the  individual  foreign  students.  In- 
to homes,  factories,  farms.  Foreigners  of 
both  white  and  dark  skins  were,  with  this 
student  Impetus,  given  a  special  welcome 
Into  the  community  life  of  Lawrence,  Kans. 
The  citizenry's  welcome  soon  extended  to 
Invitations  for  students  to  live  with  them. 
The  ghetto  was  broken  down. 

"Think  of  the  poeslbllltles,"  says  young 
Dawson.  "These  are  the  people  who  will  be 
with  their  nations'  leaders  when  they  go 
home.  Previously  they  always  had  negative 
or  Inadequate  impressions  of  us.  Now  they 
can  feel  our  warmth,  and  return  to  their 
countries  with  a  friendly  feeling  toward  us. 

"Right  now  there  are  about  70.000  foreign 
students  In  America.  This  number  is  in- 
creasing by  10.000  to  15,000  each  year. 


"So  we  can  reach  these  foreign  friends  of 
ours  right  here  in  Amoica.  And  It  won't 
cost  the  Government  a  cent." 

Dawson  stresses  that  the  project  be  kep' 
student  oriented.  In  the  nudn  the  funds 
for  the  campus  programs  will  oome  from  the 
students  themselves. 

Only  in  the  organizing  phase,  of  moving 
from  State  to  State  and  talking  to  campus 
leaders,  will  people-to-people  funds  be  used 

Already  Dawson  has  set  up  pUot  projects 
in  all  the  universities  of  the  Bljg  Eight  Con- 
ference, of  which  the  University  of  Kansas 
is  a  member.  In  a  late  December  meeting 
of  these  universities,  campus  leaders,  gath- 
ered at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  agreed  to  move  ahead 
rapidly  in  this  job  of  campus  Integration. 

The  project  has  many  facets.  Part  of  It  is 
a  brother -sister  program.  Each  curlvlng  in- 
ternational student,  upon  maUng  applica- 
tion to  the  university,  is  corresjMnded  with 
by  i>ersonal  letter  from  an  American  student 
His  American  brother  then  meets  him  upon 
his  arrival  and  helps  him  become  oriented — 
finds  housing  for  him,  takes  him  to  socia. 
functions,  shows  him  how  to  use  a  phone  and 
how  to  get  his  laundry  done,  etc..  helps  him 
become  accustomed  to  our  way  of  life. 

The  Dawson-Johnson-Bames  team  will  be 
moving  fast  now.  Each  college  and  univer- 
sity will  be  asked  to  set  up  Its  program  this 
spring.  Then  again,  next  fall,  these  young 
men  will  tour  the  coUeges  of  the  United 
States — seeing  to  it  that  the  programs  are 
moving  ahead  at  a  fast  pace. 

College  programs  for  the  international  stu- 
dent are  no  new  thing,  but  often  the  objec- 
tive has  been  to  make  the  foreigner  happier 
among  those  of  his  own  country — or  among 
other  foreigners.  Integration,  certainly  on 
any  extensive  basis,  Is  something  new. 

With  the  exhilaration  that  accompanies 
pioneering  work,  BUI,  Rafer,  and  Rick  will 
soon  be  on  their  way. 


WHY  A  NEW  DEPARTMENT? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ray- 
mond Moley,  in  a  column  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  Sunday,  January  28,  has  very  effec- 
tively pointed  out  the  fallacies  of  estab- 
lishing a  new  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  with  a  seat  in  the  President's 
Cabinet  alongside  such  veterans  as  State. 
Treasury,  and  Justice.  Mr.  Moley  points 
out  that  the  many  Interests  which  the 
Federal  Government  now  has  In  local 
government  almost  entirely  pertain  to 
Individual  aid  In  health,  education,  and 
welfare.  We  already  have  i  department 
to  care  for  that  aid,  so  why  establish  a 
new  department? 

Believing  Mr.  Moley's  column  will  be 
of  Interest  to  the  entire  House  member- 
ship, under  unanimous  consent  I  In- 
clude It  In  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks : 

Wht  a  New  Dcpastment? 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

The  ever-Increasing  Federal  control  of  lo- 
cal and  State  government  Is  now  proposed  to 
be  formalized  in  a  new  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs,  with  a  seat  In  the  President's  Cabinet 
alongside  such  veterans  as  State.  Treasury. 
and  Justice.  There  is  no  reason  In  tradition 
or  logic  In  such  a  departmentalization.    The 
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auLXxj  Intereata  wbich  tliw  T9<ianl  Oo^wn- 
ment  zkow  bu  In  local  fOT«mman«  almost 
entirely  pertain  to  IndlTldval  aid  In  bC'Utb. 
education,  and  ireUare.  W*  alrwady  have  a 
department  to  oare  for  that  aM. 

Let  vm  look  at  Um  DepartOMnta  now  In 
the  Cabinet. 

The  drat  Cabinet  was  oompoeed  of  the 
hpada  of  departments  created  la  the  ftrvt 
year  of  tbe  Republic.  They  were  the  Secre- 
tarlea  of  State.  Treaaury.  War  (meanlnt; 
Army).  Nary,  and  Jwtlce.  Theae  were 
charged  with  the  administration  of  power* 
specifically  designated  In  the  ConsUtutlon. 
In  1828  the  Post  Office  Department,  which 
had  been  In  the  Treasury,  was  given  Cabinet 
rank. 

Then,  as  time  went  on,  the  vast  propert!f»s 
of  the  Nation  acquired  by  purchase  and  con- 
quest and  other  means  had  become  lo  large 
that  In  1840  their  administration  demanded 
an  Interior  Department. 

Up  to  that  time,  the  reasons  for  separate 
depwrtments  were  essentially  Federal,  be- 
cause of  constitutional  provisions  and  own- 
ership. 

A  change  began  In  1862,  when  a  vast  eco- 
nomic Interest  was  reoognlaed  In  the  creation 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Then,  after  41  years.  In  1903  two  oth,;r  In- 
teresU  were  recognized  In  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  In 
1913  this  was  divided  into  the  DeparUnenu 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  respectively. 

These  three  latecomers— Agriculture.  Com- 
merce, and  Labor— were  interests  In  the 
servse  that  the  prlvste  businesses  of  the  Na- 
tion had  assumed  an  Interstate  character  of 
such  Importance  that  the  Fetlerai  Govern- 
ment's reguUtlon  and  aid  needed  attention. 

It  was  believed  that  these  three  divergent 
private  interests  with  millions  of  Americans 
In  them  would  have  a  person  at  the  Cabinet 
table  who  would  speak  for  them,  and  also 
that  these  dep.irtment  heads  would  be  able 
to  speulc  t')  the  Interests  thus  represeiited 
In  the  namie  of  the  National  Oovernment  tit 
Washington. 

The  vast  expansion  nf  our  military  forces. 
together  with  the  changed  character  of 
military  power  by  the  rise  of  alrpower. 
brouffht  about  the  consolidated  E>eparunent 
of  Defense  in  1947. 

UntU  that  year,  the  logical  reason  for  a 
Department  was  well  defined.  But  after  the 
gre.it  depression,  there  was  a  new  philosophy 
uf  personal  aid  by  direct  Federal  contribu- 
tions. The  recipients  of  such  aid  were  not 
m  the  real  sense  private  economic  inter- 
ests. Nor  were  the  private  associations  or 
State  and  local  agencies  engaged  In  educa- 
tion, health,  and  welfare  such  Interests 
They  were  numerous  but  not  homogeneous. 
Only  In  the  fact  that  they  all  wanted  Fed- 
eral money  could  they  be  classed  as  an  In- 
terest. Nor  could  the  ministration  to  thelr 
wants  be  called  a  Federal  fur.ctlon.  Al- 
most always  when  one  of  these  new  Federal 
burdens  was  assumed.  It  was  regarded  as 
temporary.  And  so  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  became  a 
catchall  for  a  vast  spending  congeries  of 
bureaucracies 

Just  what  the  Secretary  of  the  HEW  De- 
partment represents  before  the  country  and 
In  the  Cabinet  Is  hard  to  understand.  Fur 
the  head  of  a  big  department  is  more  than 
the  administrator  of  a  vast  bureaucracy 
Perhaps  he  would  say  he  Is  the  keeper  of 
the  sreat  soft  heart  of  Uncle  Sam.  The 
red.  white,  and  blue  Santa  Claus.  The 
friend  of  the  friendless,  the  hope  of  the 
hopeless,  and  the  help  of  the  helpless  But. 
like  Everest,  he  Is  there,  and  It's  too  late 
to  do  anything  about  It. 

But  the  concept  of  a  Department  of  Ur- 
ban Affairs  would  mean  another  kind  of 
definition  of  a  representative.  Cities  are 
separate  agencies  of  government.  Is  the 
Secretary  of  such  a  Department  to  be  the 
lobbyist  In  chief  for  the  mayors  and  coun- 


cils at  dttas?  If  so.  could  not  this  be  dona 
bettar  by  gettlnc  all  tbe  dty  ofOdals  to- 
gether and  have  them  select  a  member  of 
their  group  to  live  In  Waahlngt<>n7  Is  the 
proposed  new  Secretary  to  have  a  hand  In 
planning  and  running  the  great  sprawling 
urban  districts  In  the  land?  If  so,  ws  have 
progressed  a  long  way  toward  a  unitary 
government. 

The  fact  is  that  his  Depar'nieut  a-ould 
merely  be  a  satellite  planet  split  off  from 
the  gre  it  sun  of  beneficence  which  Is  the 
HEW.  It  would  be  another  convenient 
means  of  getting  city  votes.  Why  are  city 
people  different  from  other  people?  In 
short,  why  not  leave  the  bureaus  where 
they  are.  in  the  HEW? 

If  the  purpose  of  such  a  E>ep  trtment  Is 
to  tell  the  cities  how  to  run  their  affairs, 
one  mlRht  well  sujigest  that  running  the 
city  of  W.i.shln^ti>n  by  a  c  mgresslor.al  sub- 
com.Tilttee  h*v.s   not  been  a  howling  success 


MILIT.-\RY   SPEECHM.XKING 

Mr.  CI.EM  MIIXER  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minvjte.  and  to  revu^e  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfomia .' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLJ':R.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
pre.sent  national  intere.'^t  m  military 
speechmaking  is  a  clear  Indication  of  the 
changins;  role  of  the  military  in  our 
life.  Tv.eiity-nve  years  a^o  it  would 
have  been  mconceivable  to  presume  Uieir 
right  to  energize  the  Amencan  people 
with  speeches.  Today  it  is  not  only  ac- 
cepte<l.     This  is  not  even  in  i.s.sue. 

The  quf*stion  is  not  bem<  rai.spd  of 
their  right  as  military  men  to  comment 
on  politics,  but  what  it  is  proper  or  not 
proper  to  say.  Tacitly,  tiie  preiis  and 
other  leaders  of  opuuon  have  grant^xl  to 
the  military  the  right  to  be  heard  m  the 
political  a.'-ena. 

The  presumption  I.s  rasy  to  ?rant  be- 
cause the  locus  of  their  .'^poechmakmg 
is  the  evil  of  worldwide  communism. 
This  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  only  the 
beguuimg  of  the  matter.  What  re- 
mains is  how  far  the  denunciation  can 
extend.  For  the  reverse  side  of  this  com 
to  many  military  spo>H"hm.'»kprs  i.s  the 
American  scene  and  the  alleged  moral 
decay  taking  place  in  our  country  which 
requires  energizing.  The  conflict  over 
what  may  or  may  not  be  proper  will  go 
on  forever  in  an  ever-widening  pool. 
There  will  be  a  continuing  tug  of  war 
over  definitions,  adjectives,  participial 
phra.se.s.  dependent  clau-ses,  a.s  military 
men  of  various  experit  nces  .reek  to  ener- 
gize American  citizen  audience.s.  The 
unfortunate  censors  will  be  steadily  be- 
deviled by  the  no  mans  land  between 
what  may  be  said  about  communism  and 
what  the  military  si)eechmakers  believe 
can  be  said  of  it.  The  cen.sor,  whoever 
he  is  and  whatever  his  decision,  will  be 
held  up  to  the  light  a.s  silly,  frivolous  if 
not  downright  incomix'tent  or  subver- 
sive. 

In  today's  arena,  with  the  press  silent 
to  a  man  in  the  debate,  the  censor's  job 
has  been  made  an  impossible  one.  There 
will  be  few  volunteers  to  pick  up  the  red 
pencil,  and  those  assigned  to  the  job 
will  be  suitably  reluctant  to  carry  it  out. 
On  one  hand  the  choices  open  to  them 


will  be  pitiless  Indeed,  bat  even  more 
so   the   glare   to  pufaUc  Judcmeni  and 

disgrace. 

There  are  many  In  and  out  of  the 
military  who  believe  that  aokUers  gave 
up  certain  citizen  rishiSk  a&d  these 
strictures  were  accepted  aa  a  price  to  be 
paid  for  the  democraUc  continuity  of 
the  United  SUtea.  In  their  time,  the 
creators  of  the  American  Conatitution 
had  on  all  sides  ample  evidence  of  tlie 
troubles  besetting  those  countries  who 
chased  after  the  man  on  the  white 
horse. 

To  a.'^sume  now.  as  many  in  tlie  mili- 
tary apparently  do,  that  there  are  not 
sufficient  Americans  on  the  civilian  side, 
attacking  the  evil  that  is  eommuni.sm, 
and  that  military  officers  hare  the  duty 
to  energize  American  citiaens  is  indeed 
a  curious  commentary.  It  shows  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  citizen  and  in  the 
civil  government  and  the  ability  of  the 
pvluical  representatives  to  amply  pro- 
vide the  warning.  It  means  either  a  loss 
of  confidence,  or  it  Is  an  effort  to  say 
much  more  than  would  be  permissible 
were  it  not  properly  decked  out  in  anti- 
Communlat  clothes. 

If  certam  officers  feel  Americans  so 
need  their  energizing  efforts,  the  correct 
course  would  seem  to  lie  in  resigning 
their  commissions  and  pursuing  this 
mission  as  civilians  where  they  can  be 
subjected  to  the  argument  of  the  civilian 
arena. 

That  the  present  mode  of  conduct  is 
accepted  and  that  no  one  addresses  the 
fundamental  Lssue  Is  most  assuredly 
proof  of  great  changes  in  the  relation- 
ship of  tlie  military  to  civilian  society. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION 
SERVICE 

Mr  COAD.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  exteiul  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
cliarged  on  the  floor  of  the  House  Janu- 
ary 24  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville  L.  Freeman  is  attempting  to  bring 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  Into 
the  political  arena,  that  he  is  setting  up 
a  system  for  the  party  line  conditioning 
of  4  H  Club  members. 

This  allegation,  based  upon  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  story  which  had  Its  origin 
in  Washington,  is  without  factual 
foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  22.  2  days 
before  this  news  story  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  signed  the  following  memo- 
randum addressed  to  each  of  the  Na- 
tion's State  exteixslon  directors: 

During  the  past  weekend,  ttaa  Asaodsted 
Prass  carried  a  story  stating  that  I  was  ask- 
ing the  Cooperative  Elxtenslon  Senrloe  to 
enter  the  political  arena  to  help  shape  fu- 
ture farm  policies  and  programs."*  I  want 
y  lU  to  understand  clearly  that  this  is  not 
w  hat  I  have  said  or  Implied. 

The  AP  story  refers  to  s  talk  I  gara  before 
the  Federal  Extension  Service  at  tbelr  annual 
conference  on  January  10.  At  that  time  I 
specincally  stated  that  Bzt«ns3an  should  not 
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get  into  politics.  Toa  raoeivad  a  copy  of  my 
prepared  text  from  Dr.  York.  I  did  stata 
that  there  Is  an  urgant  naed  for  aoonMBlc, 
si^lal  and  structural  readjustments  In  agri- 
culture— a  need  which  cannot  be  met  by 
merely  shoring  up  prices  and  Incomes  from 
year  to  year.  Such  social  and  •conomle  ad- 
justments can  come  about  only  through  pub- 
lic discussions  of  the  problems  and  varkms 
nlternatlves.  This  "»^«»b  a  big  eduoetloiial 
Job  must  be  done — and  the  Oooperatlve  Kx- 
ifiislon  Service  should  logically  carry  major 
ri^iponslbility  for  this. 

This  In  no  sense  Indicates  that  I  expect 
Extenslnn  to  get  Into  the  j)olltlcal  arena.  It 
Is  a  Job  of  presenting  facts,  alternatives,  and 
promoting  free  dlscuaelon  among  both  "farm 
and  nonfarm  people  so  they  may  make  sound 
^leciaions  on  policy  In  a  democratic  manner. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service — as  a 
Piirt  of  the  Department,  the  land-grant  sys- 
tem, and  local  government— Is  in  a  unique 
position  to  carry  out  this  Important  educa- 
tional job  I  nm  certain  you  will  do  this  in 
a  most  effective  snd  objective  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It  safe  to  assume 
that  Extension  Service  officials  at  every 
level  will  accept  tlie  views  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  statements  rather  than  news  serv- 
ice interpretations  of  them. 

Too.  tliose  who  would  anticipate  the 
partisan  political  indoctrinaUon  of  our 
4-H  Club  boys  aiid  girls  by  any  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  at  any  time,  certainly 
downgrade  the  thousands  of  farm  men 
and  women  who  serve  as  volunteer  4-H 
Club  leaders.  These  are  the  leaders  with 
whom  the  boys  and  girls  spend  most  of 
their  4-H  activity  time.  Some  are  Re- 
publicans, some  are  Democrats,  some  are 
independents.  Al!  are  freedom -loving 
Americans  with  the  highest  concept  of 
public  service — they  give  unselfishly  of 
their  abilities  and  their  energies  and 
their  time  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  their 
neighborhoods.  Some  are  Democrats 
who  serve  as  leaders  for  children  from 
the  homes  of  Republicans,  and  some  are 
Republicans  who  serve  as  leaders  for 
children  from  the  homes  of  Democrats. 
They  are  not  on  anybody's  payroll — their 
rewards  are  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  service  and,  In  some  areas,  a  pin  to 
wear  after  10  or  20  or  more  years  of 
volunteer  club  leadership. 

These  volunteer  leaders  have  made 
4-H  one  of  the  greatest  youth  organiza- 
tions in  the  world  and  they  are  In  the 
program  to  help  build  citizens,  not  par- 
tisans. Any  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who  does  not  accept  that  fact  is  In  for  a 
lot  more  trouble  than  politicians  can 
make  for  him. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  made  It  clear 
he  has  not,  does  not  now,  nor  does  he  In- 
tend to  liiject  politics  Into  either  the 
teaching  or  learning  phases  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  programs. 

We  can  turn  our  attention  to  more 
realistic,  and  significant,  phases  of  agri- 
cultural problems.  They  need,  and 
merit,  this  attention. 

Most  of  them,  I  believe,  are  impres- 
sively ouUined  In  the  speech  the  Secre- 
tary made  before  the  annual  conference 
of  the  Federal  Extension  Service,  aiKl  I 
am  adding  it  to  my  comments  for  the 
Record; 

AjDoaass  bt  SacarrsxT  Pbekman 
Many   Extension   leaders   recognise   today 
that  Extension   Serrlca  has  been  far  more 

effective    In    developing   and    spreading    Im- 
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provsd  production  tedmlques  than  In  as- 
sisting tba  adjostmsnt  of  agriculture  to  tba 
sooompanylng  social  and  econonilc  changea. 
"Hia  ballef  has  baen  that  a  constantly  In- 
cnaatng  level  at  prodaetlTlty  and  afflclancy 
wlU  bring  the  farmer  an  Income  adeqtuite 
to  compenaate  him  for  his  labor,  managerial 
skill,  and  to  repay  the  InTestment  in  land, 
equipment,  and  such  Items  as  fertUizer. 

Tha  experience  of  the  past  decade,  a 
period  when  the  productive  efficiency  of  the 
farmer  Increased  at  a  revolutionary  pace, 
has  shown  that  this  belief  Is  naive  if  not 
unfair  to  tbe  farmer. 

Time  has  shown  the  result  of  Increasing 
eiSclency  In  agriculture  is.  logically,  that  the 
benefits  of  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vances pass  through  the  fanner  to  the 
general  public. 

This  aspect  of  agriculture  is  not  to  be 
lamented,  for  the  production  of  adequate 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices  for  the 
American  people  Is  the  true  goal  of  all  the 
factors  which  have  made  the  American 
farmer  the  most  productive  man  of  the  soU 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  only  public  policy  which  could 
be  followed,  for  the  cost  of  research,  the 
land -grant  college  system,  the  Extension 
Service,  and  all  aspects  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  been  and  are  an  Invest- 
ment by  the  public  of  Its  funds  to  maxi- 
mize the  public  well-being. 

But.  In  the  same  light.  It  has  never  been 
public  policy  to  expect  the  farmer  or  the 
rural  economy  to  produce  without  adequate 
compensation  the  food  and  fiber  which  has 
contributed  so  substanUally  to  our  tilgh 
standard  of  living. 

It  Is  this  long- neglected  area  of  public 
policy  toward  which  we  are  now  directing 
our  attention.  It  does  not  mean  that  we 
Intend  to  deemphaslze  the  continuing  need 
for  Increased  efflciency  and  productivity. 
Attention  to  these  needs  should  continue 
as  strongly  as  before,  but  only  In  perspec- 
tive to  the  enlarging  emphasis  on  public 
policy  designed  to  strengthen  the  agricul- 
tural economy  and  to  Insure  that  It  can 
continue  to  put  new  teclinology  Into  prac- 
tice for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 

Through  this  enlargement  of  emphasis, 
we  are  seeking  to  update  agricultural  poli- 
cies and  programs  as  they  affect  the  farmer. 
In  effect,  we  seek  to  begin  bridging  the  gap 
between  conditions  as  they  exist  today  and 
the  public  policy  which  has  not  changed 
as  conditions  have  changed. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  economic, 
social,  and  structural  readjtistments  In  agri- 
culture— a  need  which  cannot  be  met  by 
merely  shoring  up  prices  and  incomes  from 
year  to  year.  And  the  Extension  Service  at 
the  ^deral  and  State  levels  can  play  a  vital 
and  Important  role. 

The  role  of  Extension  In  a  fodil  and  agri- 
cultural program  of  the  IQSO's  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  thought  by  those  in  Exten- 
sion. I  want  to  direct  my  remarks  to  that 
topic,  but  first  let  me  outline  In  brief  the 
direction  of  that  program  u  the  adminis- 
tration views  it,  Including  some  of  Its  gen- 
eral parts. 

It  is  obvious,  or  should  be  so,  that  neither 
the  Congress  or  the  people  will  continue  to 
support  programs  which  require  Increas- 
ingly larger  expenditures  which  result  only 
In  Increasingly  larger  accumulations  of  com- 
modities. 

It  Is  equally  obvious  that  the  productivity 
of  the  American  farmer  Is  going  to  Increase 
tomorrow  Just  as  It  did  yesterday.  We  are 
Just  beginning  the  era  of  the  agricultural 
revolution,  and  both  science  and  technology 
have  many  surprises  to  show  us. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  are  per- 
haps three  alternatives  which  the  American 
people  have  to  choose  from.  There  can  be, 
as  some  persons  have  suggested,  a  complete 
elimination  of  all  programs  In  ordsr  that 
fsnn  prtoes  oould  seek  their  own  level  In 
the  marketplace. 


GMvea  the  maaslre  produettve  capacity  of 
sgrlcultare  today,  prtoee  would  not  seek  a 
lerel:  they  would  dnk  within  a  very  short 
period  of  time  to  a  lerel  at  more  than  a 
third  below  where  they  cun«ntiy  reel. 
Farm  Inoome  would  drop  even  further. 

Iliis  would  entail  a  vast  waste  of  capital 
during  the  brief,  fierce  struggle  for  survival 
among  farmers,  and  the  loss  ot  resourcee  In 
terms  of  people,  oominnnltles,  and  land 
would  be  severe.  It  is  dllBcult  to  Imagine 
how  anyone  can  consciously  advocate  such 
a  course  of  eocHiomlc  disruption,  institu- 
tional destriictlon.  and  human  suffering.  It 
wUl  achieve  an  adjustment,  but  the  price 
would  be  higher  than  anyone  wUUngly  will 
pay. 

The  second  alternative  Is  one  which  I 
have  already  discussed  very  briefly.  We  can 
continue  the  programs  in  vogue  diulng  the 
1960's  which  allowed  unlimited  production 
with  a  guaranteed  price  support.  The  fact 
that  our  current  efforts  to  live  with  an 
abundantly  productive  agriculture  are  com- 
plicated by  massive  carryovers  of  commodi- 
ties; grain  In  particular  speaks  for  Itself. 
The  public  will  not  continue  to  pay  the  price 
of  such  programs  without  achieving  better 
results  in  reducing  the  current  stu-plus  and 
providing  long-term  tax  savings. 

The  third  alternative  Is  to  develop  poli- 
cies of  managing  the  abundant  potential  of 
agriculture,  combining  this  approach  with 
programs  to  first  expand  domestic  and  In- 
ternational uses  for  food  and  fiber  and,  sec- 
ond, to  develc^  the  most  practical  and 
efficient  use   for   land  and   water   resources. 

Its  aim  would  be  to  preserve  *t«i 
strenghthen  the  family  owned  azid  operated 
farming  system  we  have  perfec;ed  as  the 
most  efficiently  productive  agricultural  unit 
known  to  man.  In  essence,  this  Is  the  pri- 
mary goal  for.  by  doing  this,  we  insure  that 
the  benefits  of  science  in  agrlculttire  will 
continue  to  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public. 

There  has  never  yet  been  presented  to  the 
Congress  or  to  the  people  of  this  country  a 
complete  and  oompreheaalve  program  for  a 
food  and  sgrlculttire  policy  to  do  this.  In 
the  past,  as  Uie  approaching  crisis  of  abun- 
dance affected  first  one  commodity  and  one 
srea  and  then  another,  public  policy  was  de- 
veloped to  deal  with  one  or  several  com- 
modities. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  crlais  ot  abundance  Is 
at  hand.  We  can,  with  relatively  little  effort, 
substantially  Increase  the  amount  of  any 
given  commodity.  It  has  been  estimated,  for 
example,  that  we  can  produce  all  the  food 
and  Ober  we  need  in  1680  on  50  mlUlon 
fewer  acres  of  land  than  now  are  in  produc- 
tion. 

It  is  time  then  that  we  develop  a  clear, 
overall  program  which  views  agriculture  as  It 
exists  today  and  which  projects  for  its  need 
over  the  long  haul  aa  a  complete  and  inte- 
grated whole.  C 

This  admlnistratlan  Intends  to  present 
such  a  program  of  food  and  agriculture  to 
the  Congress.  It  is,  in  general,  a  triangular 
program,  each  side  of  the  triangle  equally 
as  lmp(»-tant  as  the  others  and  each  de- 
pendent on  the  others. 

One  side  of  the  triangle  Is  the  program  to 
develop  the  most  practical  and  efficient  use 
of  land  resources.  Its  goal  Is  to  provide  ade- 
quate food  for  all,  to  conserve  soil  and  water, 
to  provide  recreational  resources  and  to  In- 
sure that  land  resources  are  used  and  will 
not  lay  idle. 

We  will  hold  a  National  Conference  on 
Land  and  Pec^le  here  at  tha  Department  to 
dlBctiss  and  study  this  genwsl  area  which 
Includes  the  rural  area  development  program, 
building  adequate  family  farms,  retraining 
programs  for  niral  areas  and  other  projects 
designed  to  expand  prosperity  In  the  rural 
economy. 

The  second  side  of  the  food  and  agri- 
culture  program   emphasizes   food   and   Its 
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lue*.    both   in   an   affluent  society   and   In   a 
world  which  cannot  aatlafy  lt«  food  needs. 

A  second  national  conference,  this  one  on 
food  and  people,  has  been  held  In  the  De- 
partment to  discuss  how  we  can  expand  do- 
mestic and  International  uses  of  food  and 
fiber  There  currently  are  underway  vastly 
expanded  programs  at  home — direct  distri- 
bution of  food,  the  food  certificate  pro-am, 
school  lunch — and  abroad — food  for  peace 
and  food  distribution  programs  of  private 
and  public  agencies — to  Increase  the  use  of 
food  where  It  serves  a  constructive  purp<^)6e 

There  also  will  be  continued  emphasis  on 
the  development  and  expansion  of  Interna- 
tional markets  for  American  food  and  fiber, 
recognizing  that  the  current  level  of  exports 
win  require  constant  attention  to  maintain 
it  while  we  seek  to  promote  Its  growth 

The  third  side  of  the  triangle  Is  the  pro- 
gram for  commodity  management.  Even 
before  the  last  seaslon  of  the  Congress  ended. 
the  Department  had  begun  an  exhaustive 
series  of  meetings  with  various  commodity 
groups,  and  these  meetings  have  continued 
on  through  Into  the  new  year  as  we  seek 
to  consult  and  advise  with  as  wide  a  cross- 
section  of  producers  and  processors  as  pos- 
sible In  developing  Individual  conamodlty 
programs  I  doubt  that  any  program  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  Congre&s  has  been 
conceived  with  as  broad  consultation  as  the 
one  the  administration  will  propose  this  year 

It  should  be  so.  for  at  no  time  has  agri- 
culture or  the  fanner  stood  at  such  an  im- 
portant crossroad.  Given  the  most  opti- 
mistic conditions  to  achieve  the  desired  result 
under  the  pro«?rams  for  land  and  fo<xl 
use.  we  must  accept  the  blunt  fact  that 
American  agriculture  will  produce  for  the 
foreseeable  future  more  food  and  fiber  than 
can  be  efficiently  and  effectively  used 

In  this  general  reorientation  of  agricul- 
tural policy,  where,  you  ask,  does  the  Federal 
Extension  Service — the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion    Service — fit     In?     What     is     its     role'' 

First,  If  Extension  Is  to  continue  In  its 
historic  role  as  the  educational  arm.  then 
obviously  It  win  assume  much  broader  re- 
sponsibility than   It  has  In  the  past 

CSooperatlve  extension  has  primarily  been 
a  program  of  continuing  education,  but  edu- 
cation directed  at  helping  people  solve  spe- 
cific problems  or  adjust  to  Immediate  cir- 
cumstances I  think  It  Is  clear  that  the 
problems  of  agriculture  cannot  be  met  by 
continued  emphasis  on  Increased  productiv- 
ity, so  the  role  of  extension  will  become  more 
multiple  purpose  than  has  been   the  case 

There  will  b«  those  Inside  and  out  of  Ex- 
tension who  win  criticize  you  for  looking 
to  new  horizons,  but  I  submit  that  neither 
you.  nor  I.  nor  anyone  honestly  concerned 
with  agriculture  can  avoid  this  challenge 
Some  would  prefer  to  avoid  It  because  It  deals 
with  controversial  matters,  because  It  relates 
to  the  formulation  of  public  i>ollcy.  beciuse 
It  deals  with  matters  that  cannot  be  proved 
or  disproved  by  chemical  analysis  or  con- 
trolled experiments. 

You  cannot  avoid  the  challenge  It  deals 
with  the  welfare  of  human  beings,  with  the 
future  of  our  resources  and  our  children, 
with  principles  ,ir.d  ideals  relating  to  human 
dignity  and  with  values  we  regard  as  vitally 
important. 

We  cannot  all(jw  machines  to  dlspLice 
men,  either  In  agriculture  or  Industry,  with- 
out providing  those  men  with  the  opportun- 
ity to  find  and  qualify  for  other  employment 

We  cannot  allow  most  of  our  ablest  young 
farmers  to  be  forced  out  of  agriculture  -  the 
one  Industry  absolutely  essential  to  human 
survival — because  farming  offers  economic 
Incentives  scj  much  lower  than  other  occupa- 
tions. 

Nor  can  we  allow  such  trends  as  the  In- 
creased need  for  capital  and  credit  In  farm- 
ing to  Jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of 
our  owner-operated  family  farm  system. 


We  know  that  answers  formulated  by  ex- 
perts and  farm  leaders  will  be  not  enough. 
Research  for  Increased  productivity  was  not 
enough.  The  knowledge  and  techniques  de- 
veloped by  experts  and  engineers  had  to  be 
brought  to  the  farmer  himself  Programs 
to  ufKlate  the  whole  of  agriculture  can  be 
assisted  by  experts,  but  they  cannot  be 
adopted  by  them 

Thus,  one  of  the  biggest  tasks  ahead  will 
be  one  of  education,  of  public  discussion. 
of  arriving  at  sound  decisions  on  policy  In 
a  democratic  manner  through  participation 
by  farmers,  and  by  the  nonfarm  public  as 
well 

This  is  one  of  the  prime  roles  of  Exten- 
sion In  a  food  and  agriculture  program  of 
the  1960's  E:xtenslon  will  need  to  expand  Its 
techniques  of  education  In  problem  solving 
to  a  wider  .ludience  Consumers  need  to 
understand  that  progress  from  research 
benefits  them  more  than  it  does  the  farmer 
The  public  r. eeds  to  understand  farm  prob- 
lems more  thoroughly,  particularly  in  their 
relation  of  these  problems  to  the  Nation's 
economy 

Extension  Service  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  progress  of  aRrlculture  during  the 
past  50  years  and  I  am  confident  that  It  can 
in  the  decade  ahead  contrlbu'e  as  much  to 
the  need  for  decisionmaking  It  mvist  If  It 
Is  to  continue  to  hold  Its  rightful  place  in 
American   lUe 

Another  prime  role  of  Extension  In  the 
decade  ahead  also  involves  an  expansion  of 
Its  educatioi.  function  as  this  relates  to  the 
organization  and  the  activities  of  the  rural 
arf-a  develojnient  program 

In  addition  to  sfeking  br'jader  public  un- 
derst.mding  of  the  need  for  resource  adjust- 
ments m  agriculture  Extension  will  be  called 
upon  to  direct  attention  In  the  rural  com- 
munity to  t;ne  need  for  social  and  economic 
progress 

This  eIT,)r  will  include  such  programs  ,is 
are  necessary  to  help  rur.il  are.is  make  com- 
plete and  efl.clent  use  of  human  and  physical 
resources  to  increase  family  Income  and  the 
general  level  of  living  It  will  afTect  .such 
things  as  community  services,  helping  young 
people  to  gi't  a  good  education  to  prepare 
for  the  occupation  or  pr'>Iesslon  they  wish 
to  follow,  developing  adult  education  pro- 
gr.^ms  s<j  people  who  cannot  find  full  em- 
ployment In  agriculture  -  and  who  seek 
other  ways  -.o  earn  their  livellhiHid  -  can  get 
special   tralr.ing 

Extension  has  been  given  a  m  >.st  resp<jn- 
sible  role  In  providing  the  organlZiitlonal 
leadership  for  the  RAD  program  on  the  local 
county  and  area  level  It  means  that  you 
will  be  responsible  for  bringing  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  Depiirttner.t.  the  agencies  of 
.State  governments  and  the  land-grant  col- 
leges to  the  assist.tnce  of  the  rural  commu- 
nity 

I  cannot  overestimate  the  importance  of 
the  RAD  pr  igram  This  administration  will 
not  tolerate  any  pr"t;r.im  which  seeks  to  drive 
people  off  the  land  Rather,  we  seek  to  pre- 
serve the  m*ny  v.iiues  of  rural  life  for  those 
who  live  In  rur.il  areis  and  for  the  Nation 
as  a  wi-.ole  But  the  chance  to  earn  a  de- 
ceiit,  .American  st.mdard  of  ir.  ing  is  the  right 
of  every  citi,£en.  and  where  the  resources  of 
a  communry  are  so  limited  iis  to  make  this 
virtually  lmp<(s,sible  we  will  seek  to  strength- 
en   those    rt sources 

I  am  ple.ised  to  see  that  the  Federal  Ex- 
tension Service  is  beginning  to  meet  this 
challenge  of  total  e<'onomlc  development, 
and  that  tf.ere  l.s  recognition  it  will  require 
considerabl"  reorientation  of  thinking,  or- 
g  miration    dnd   emph^vsis 

Extension  deserves  the  praise  of  every 
.American  t  ir  the  J(jb  it  has  d'itie  in  helping 
agriculture  and  the  American  l.irmer  to 
achieve  th»  phenomenal  record  of  produc- 
tive success  It  n<jw  has  a  much  greater 
'ppurtunity    for    service    In    the    search    for 


s<:)Clal    and    economic    progress    In    the   rural 
community. 

The  need  Is  clear,  and  I  urge  you  to  begin 
without  delay. 


A  DEPARTMENT  OF  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a£  I  walked 
into  the  Chamber  this  morning,  I  heard 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri refer  to  an  act  of  the  President  as 
one  of  "political  chicanery." 

I  want  to  commend  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  an  act  of  political 
courage  and  judgment. 

He  i.s  utilizing  the  p>owers  voted  to  him 
by  thi.s.  the  87th  Congress.  He  is  giving 
the  Members  of  this  House  an  opportu- 
nity to  record  themselves  on  one  of  the 
most  significant  proposals  of  this  session 
He  IS  acting  to  give  us  the  right  denied 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  notwith- 
standing the  ovei-whelming  approval  by 
the  h'Ki.slative  committee  reporting  the 
original  le^rislation  to  create  the  Depai  t- 
ment  of  Urban  Affairs, 

I  serve  as  a  meml)er  of  that  legislative 
committee  I  t)elieve  it  to  be  a  committee 
of  .sound  judgment,  in  no  way  forced 
to  yield  to  any  other  committee  in 
demonstratinR  the  soundness  or  the  re- 
sjxin.sibilities  of  its  actions.  So  I  wel- 
come the  course  chosen  by  the  President, 
a  legal,  a  proper  course,  to  permit  every 
Member  of  this  House  to  record  himself 
in  a  manner  that  makes  it  unmistakable 
to  the  people  to  whom  he  is  accountable 
just  precLsely  where  he  stands. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    URBAN    AFFAIRS 

Mr  BROWN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
.statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  !Mr.  Mossl.  I.  too,  am  a 
member,  and  have  l)een  a  member  for  a 
L;reat  many  years,  of  that  great  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
I  would  ju.st  like  to  remind  the  House 
that  the  Committee  on  Government 
OjH'rations  has  had  before  It  year  after 
year  not  one.  but  as  many  as  three  and 
four  different  bills,  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  AfTairs,  and  that  great 
Committee  on  Government  Oijerations, 
usually  controlled  by  a  heavy  Democratic 
majority,  in  its  innate  wisdom,  after  at 
times  holding  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion, has  failed  or  refused  to  take  any 
action  to  report  any  such  bill  to  the  floor 
of  tlie  House  imtil  this  year.  After  all. 
Menilx'is  of  the  House,  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves  The  records  are  clear  on 
this  matter.  So,  following  the  Intent 
and   the  purpose  of  the  Committee  on 
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GovciTiment  Operations  throughout  the 
years,  there  were  those  of  us  on  that 
great  committee  who  sustained  the  usual 
pi  .sition  taken  by  our  comm^ittee.  and 
opix>sed  the  legislation  this  year,  and 
cuntmue  to  oppose  it.  We  did  not 
cluiiige  horses  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream. 


REORGANIZATION   OP  DEFENSE 
ESTABUSHMENT 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
;:nou.s  consent  tha'.  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssouri  I  Mr.  Cttetis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  tlil.'->  pent  in  the  Record  and 
inrlade  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.'^sachusetts? 

There  was  no  oblection. 
Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  you  so  well  know,  the  American 
people  have  been  anxiously  awaiting  the 
reorpanizatlon  of  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment for  the  past  15  years  in  order  that, 
first  of  all.  it  may  be  effective  In  its 
missions  and  also  that  it  may  be  efBcient 
and  economical. 

EHiring  the  past  10  years  numerous 
committees,  subcorrmittees.  study  groups, 
the  Hoover  Commi,'.slon  and  others  have 
pointed  out  the  t,reat  waste  in  the  de- 
fense agencies.  A  year  ago  the  Pro- 
curement Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  pointed  cut  the  scope  of  the 
military  activities  which,  as  everyone 
knows,  costs  in  the  magnitude  of  $50 
billion  a  year  -^nd  also  the  degree  of  waste 
in  and  amongst  them. 

I  have  just  recei^  ed  a  copy  of  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  office  of  Lt.  Gren.  An- 
drew T  McNamara,  Ehrector  of  the  new 
Defense  Supply  Ag-mcy.  that  he  has  as- 
sumed command  o'  46  agencies  and  of- 
fices heretofore  enga«;ed  in  common  sup- 
ply and  common  seivices  to  the  operating 
forces. 

General  McNaniara  indicates  that 
large  economies  art  possible  through  the 
establishment  of  tlie  new  Defense  Sup- 
ply Agency  and  as  an  example  mentions 
that  steps  have  been  taken  toward  stand- 
ardisation of  a  few  common  supply  items 
with  an  economy  of  about  $1,400,000. 
The  items  are  semi  dress  uniforms,  com- 
bat boots.  faU^ue  uniforms,  belt  buckles, 
inspectors"  and  meatcutters"  frocks,  and 
women's  wear.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  almost  4  million  items  which  have 
been  cataloged  in  the  defense  supply 
systems  and  to  indicate  the  possibility  of 
savings  I  am  also  ac. vised  that  a  new  elec- 
tronic supply  agency  will  be  esUblished 
on  July  1  and  it  will  be  possible  to  re- 
duce over  1  million  items  by  some  30 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  at  this  time 
since  Secretary  McNamara  is  using  his 
authority  under  the  McCormack-Curtls 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  eliminate  waste  In 
common  supply  and  service  areas.  Since 
the  American  people  have  been  asking 
lor  Uiifi  kind  of  action  for  many  years  I 
hope  that  they  will  rally  to  the  support 
of  Secretary  McNamara  since  he  has 
some  hard  decisions  to  make  and  the  is- 


suance of  directives  establishing  the  new 
organization  does  not  assure  success. 

Tliere  will  be  many  contractors,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  their  constituents, 
who  will  be  disappointed  at  individual 
actions  that  must  be  taken.  But  it 
should  be  realized  by  everyone  that  large 
savings  are  only  possible  by  eliminating 
something,  somewhere. 

The  release  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense of  January  1, 1962,  follows: 

Department  of  Detensk, 

Defense  Supply  Agency. 
*  Washington.  D.C..  January  J,  1962. 

Lt.  Gtcn  Andrew  T  McNamara,  U.S  Army, 
Director  of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency,  has 
assumed  command  of  46  agencies  and  offices 
previously  managed  and  supported  by  tlie 
milltaxy  services  and  engaged  in  providing 
common  supplies  and  common  services  to 
the  operating  forces. 

DSA  employs  13.724  personnel  In  its  coast- 
to-coast  operations.  Of  that  total  the  head- 
quarters In  Waahlngton.  D.C..  wiU  be  staffed. 
In  mid-January,  by  244  cimian  personnel  and 
66  officers  selected  from  all  of  the  services. 
The  neld  elements  have  12.830  civilian  em- 
ployees and  564  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. 

Six  Defense  Supply  Centers  commanded 
by  General  McNamara  buy,  store,  and  Issue 
on  a  wholesale  basis  food,  clothing  and  tcx- 
Ules,  m«KUcal,  petroleum,  constnictlon  and 
general  nuppUes.  They  manage  an  Inventory 
of  279.000  Une  items  valued  at  •1,980  mil- 
lion.  Ks,tlmated  sales  to  the  millUry  serv- 
ices are  expected  to  reach  $2,679,600,000  this 
year  while  purchases  tjy  the  centers  will 
amount   to  approximately   »2,554. 100,000. 

The  totals  will  IncreaM  during  calendar 
year  1903  as  Xixe  Agency  takes  over  additional 
fleUl  actlviUes.  On  Ajm-U  1  next  DSA  will 
become  responsible  for  Industrial  suppUes 
and  on  July  1  fca-  autoouitlve  supplies.  On 
July  1  also  the  newly  established  electronics 
supply  center  will  begin  to  manage  selected 
Items  of  materiel. 

When  these  additional  functions  come  un- 
der DSA  control,  the  number  of  line  Items 
managed  wUl  Increase  to  13«.000,  Inventory 
value  wlU  rise  to  »3.4«7  million,  annual  sales 
to  more  than  93  bUUon  and  purchases  to 
$2,933,000,000. 

On  January  1,  1062.  the  field  organization 
consisted  of  the  following  elements: 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center.  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio,  commanded  by  Brig.  Oen 
Philip  r.  Kromer,  Jr..  DJB,  Army. 

Defen««  Clothing  and  TextUe  Supply  Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  commanded  by  MaJ. 
Oen.  OUver  C.  Harvey.  U.S.  Army. 

Defence  General  Supply  Center.  Rich- 
mond. Va.,  commanded  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Victor 
J  MacLaughlln,  U.S.  Army. 

Defemw  Medical  Supply  Center.  Brooklyn, 
N.Y..  commanded  by  Rear  Adm.  W,  L  Knick- 
erbocker. UJS.  Navy. 

Defen«e  Petroleiun  Supply  Center.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  commanded  by  Rear  Adm  T 
L.  Becknell,  Jr.,  U-S.  Navy. 

Defense  Subsistence  Supply  Center,  Chi- 
cago, H]..  commanded  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Hugh 
Mackintosh,  U.S.  Army. 

Defense  Electronics  Supply  Center.  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  commanded  by  Brig.  Oen.  William 
W.  Veal,  U.S.  Air  Jtorce,  who  Is  now  develop- 
ing plans  for  the  Inception  of  management 
of  electronics  materiel  July  1,  1962. 

Defenjie  Traffic  Management  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  commanded  by  MaJ.  Gen. 
I.  SeweLI  Morris,  U.S.  Army. 

Defeniie  Logistics  Services  Center,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  directed  by  Mr.  Herman  C. 
Hangen. 

The  Logistics  Services  Center  Includes  the 
former  Armed  F>Drce8  Supply  Support 
Center,  the  UjS.  Army  Property  Disposal 
Oenter.  ciie  Defense  Surplus  Bidders  Control 


Office  In  San  Antonio,  Tea.,  and  Defense 
surplus  sales  offices  which  annually  dlspooe 
of  womout  or  obsolete  weaponry  and  equip- 
ment for  the  entire  Department  of  Defense. 
Surplus  sales  offices  are  located  In  Seattle. 
Wash..  Oakland,  Lathrop,  MoClellan  Air 
Force  Base,  San  Diego.  Norton  Air  Pttrce 
Base,  and  Barstow.  all  In  CallfcB-nla;  Davls- 
Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Tucson,  Ariz..  Og- 
den,  Utah,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  Fort  Bliss,  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base,  and  Forth  Worth,  all  In 
Texa.s;  Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Okla.,  Port 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  Rock  Island  and  Granite 
City,  111.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Brookley  Air 
Force  Base.  Ala.,  Jacksonville,  Fla..  Albany 
and  Forest  Park,  Ga.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Dayton  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  Philadelphia. 
Chambersburg.  and  Marietta,  Pa.,  Port  Enx, 
N.J.,  Newport.  R.I.,  and  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

The  Logistics  Services  Center  will  occupy 
permanent  headquarters  in  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  In  late  1962. 

The  Traffic  Management  Service  super- 
vises the  movement  of  jjersonnel  and  prop- 
erty for  the  entire  Defense  Deprtutment. 

The  Industrial  Supply  Agency  Is  directed 
by  Rear.  Adm.  J.  S.  Dletz,  UJB.  Navy,  and  Is 
located  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Admiral  Dletz 
presently  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  His  Agency  will  become  a  Defense 
Supply  Center  under  DBA  April  1. 

The  Automotive  Supply  Agency  Is  directed 
by  Brig.  Gen.  P.  J.  Thorlln,  VS.  Army,  and 
Is  located  In  Detroit,  Mich.  General  Thor- 
lin  presently  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  His  agency  will  become  a  Defense 
Supply  Center  under  DSA  July  1. 

Key  personnel  of  the  Jointly  staffed  head- 
quarters Include: 

Rear  Adm,  Joseph  M.  Lyle.  XJS.  Navy, 
Deputy  Director:  MaJ.  Gen,  Roy  T,  Evans,  Jr., 
U.S.  Army,  Executive  Director,  Logistics 
Plans  and  Systems;  Rear  Adm.  Charles  A. 
BUck,  US.  Navy,  Executive  Director,  Produc- 
tion and  Procurement;  MaJ.  Gen.  £>onald  L. 
Hardy,  U.S.  Air  Force.  EzecutlTe  Director, 
Supply  Operations;  MaJ.  Oen.  Francis  C. 
Gideon.  U.S.  Air  Force,  Executive  Director, 
Logistics  Services;  Brig.  Gen.  Paul  R.  Tyler, 
US.  Marine  Corps,  Deputy  Director,  Supply 
Operations;  Col.  John  Kenderdlne,  Deputy 
Director.  Materiel  Management;  Mr.  R.  C. 
Moot.  Comptroller;  Mr.  Walter  Ingerskl,  Man- 
power  Director;  Mr.  Clarenoe  Short,  specUl 
asfiisUnt;  Mr.  Robert  M.  Lemke,  counseL 

The  headquarters  has  begun  a  study  to 
extend  Integrated  management  to  industrial 
production  equipment,  with  an  Inventory  of 
more  than  250,000  items  valued  at  $5  billion. 
DSA  will  later  study  the  extension  of  man- 
agement responsibilities  Into  aeronautical 
spare  ftarts  and  chemical  supplies. 

Headquarters  elements  are  located  in  the'' 
Munitions  Building,  19th  Street  and  Consti- 
tution Avenue;  Barton  Waii  on  Indepen- 
dence Avenue,  and  a  temporary  building  ad- 
jacent to  Port  McNalr,  all  In  Washington, 
DC.  Cameron  Station.  Va.,  has  been  select- 
ed as  the  permanent  headquarters.  Some 
personnel  will  be  relocated  at  that  site  In 
the  summer  of  1962. 

The  Agency's  mission  has  been  stated  in 
these  terms: 

"Under  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  In  the 
continental  United  States,  and  at  whole- 
sale distribution  level — 

"To  promote  continued  sound  progress  in 
the  integration  of  conunon  supply  and  com- 
mon services  within  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

"To  provide  responsive  common  supply  and 
common  services  to  support  the  missions  of 
the  operating  forces  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps." 

General  McNamara  estimates  that  his 
Agency  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  supply  in- 
ventory initially  by  approximately  $200  mil- 
lion and  will  also  redooe  annual  op««tlng 
expenses  by  approximately  $25  mUUon.     He 
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ba«  outlined  a  Ove-polnt  program  of  speclHc 
objecUvM  in  tbeae  areas; 

1  More  rapid  standardization  of  common 
supply  Items.  In  tbe  closing  months  of 
1961  annual  savings  of  about  §1.400,000  were 
achieved  by  standardizing  semldress  uni- 
forms, combat  boots,  fatigue  uniforms,  belt 
buckles,  Inspectors"  and  meatcutters'  frocks, 
and  women's  wear 

2  Development  of  a  streamlined  distribu- 
tion system  which  may  Involve  brlnKluK 
more  depots  directly  under  D6A.  This  pUn 
will  be  submitted  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  8.  McNamara  by  April  30. 

3  KuUy  exploiting  the  potential  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  to  improve  supply  and 
services   management 

4.  Investigating  the  feasibility  of  stand- 
ardizing stock  levels  and  requirements 
computation. 

5.  Seeking  opportunities  for  economy  and 
greater  effectiveness  by  consolidating  pro- 
curenient  offices  administrative  and  8upp<->rt 
services 

As  he  announced  these  goals,  General  Mc- 
Namara said 

"We  are  starting  with  a  lean,  hard-core  or- 
ganization. With  the  assistance  of  uur 
able  and  experienced  field  comm<tnder8,  the 
continued  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
military  departments,  the  Office  <>f  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Congress  and  .>thers 
who  already  have  been  of  great  help.  I  am 
completely  confident  that  we  will  achieve 
our  objectives—  effective  logistic  support  of 
the  operating  forces  of  all  the  miUlaxy  serv- 
ices in  war  And  peace  and  providing  that 
supp<jrt  A',  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the 
taxpayer 

HON   FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  corusent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oc- 
casion which  prompts  my  remarks  this 
mornln?  is  one  which  gives  me  great 
personal  pleasure,  and  I  am  .sure  It  is 
one  in  which  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  rejoice.  We  have  been  ad- 
vised today  that  extensive  tests  under- 
taken by  his  physician  have  sho^An  that 
the  physical  condition  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania  I  Mr.  Walter  1.  has  im- 
proved, and  that  he  will  be  able  tt) 
answer  the  mandates  of  his  constituents 
and  his  colleagues  that  he  extend  his 
service  in  this  body  by  seeking  reelec- 
tion next  year  in  his  new,  enlargetl  dis- 
trict in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  Speaker,  every  Member  of  thi.s 
House  recognizes  m  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  Walter!  the  quali- 
ties of  an  extraordinary  man  His  dis- 
trict has  recognized  the.se  qualities  in 
returning;  him  to  this  House  15  con.secu- 
tive  times.  The  Nation  has  recognized 
the  mettle  of  this  man  who  has  faced  up 
to  the  Communist  menace  and  probably 
done  more  to  expose  it  than  any  other 
Member  in  the  history  of  this  House 
His  work  on  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
can  Activities  and  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  been  of  rare  quality 
His  service  has  been  gilded  by  dis- 
tinctive accomplishments  of  the  highest 
national  importance. 

Our  great  Speaker  in  his  press  con- 
ference  this  morning  expressed   what   I 


am  sure  ii  the  feeling  of  every  Member  of 
this  t)ody,  his  own  personal  dehght  that 
Congressman  Walter  has  reconsidered 
his  decision  to  retire  and  to  seek  re- 
election. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  all  delighted  that 
the  condr.ion  of  Tad  Walter  s  health  is 
such  that  he  is  able  to  make  this  deci- 
sion. Hi.-  district  is  delighted.  I  am 
sure,  and  I  know  this  House  is  delighted 
that  he  will  remain  with  us  and  that  in 
succeedin,'  Congresses  we  will  continue 
to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  his  grt-at  talents, 
He  is  one  of  the  tall  oaks  of  this  btxly, 
one  of  the  great  men  of  this  generation 
The  country  and  the  free  world  need 
him  We  are  delighted  with  the  decision 
lie  has  made  todav. 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"" 

Mr.  AIBERT  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  colleague  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   i  Mr    Walter! 

Mr  FL<X)D  Mr  Speaker  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  majority  leader  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity  and  for  the  an- 
nouncement he  has  just  made  A.s  you 
know,  M-.  Speaker,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  trom  Pennsylvania  I  Mr 
Walter  i  :s  one  of  my  oldest  and  dearest 
friends  in  this  Hou.se,  and  was  even  be- 
fore either  of  us  came  to  this  House 
His  office  in  the  years  that  I  have  betMi 
here  was  and  is  still  directly  acro.ss  the 
hall  from  mine  His  district  m  Pennsyl- 
vania IS  adjacent  and  contiguous  to  mine 
It  is  indeed  a  happy  occasion  for  us  to 
know  that  his  health  has  so  improved 
that  he  will  be  able  to  continue  the 
rigorous  and  vigorous  leadership  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties tha:  he  will  continue  to  serve  as 
the  rank.ng  Democratic  member  of  the 
great  Co^lmlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
that  in  the  years  ahead  we  may  feel  cer- 
tain that  he  will  continue  to  .serve  and 
to  make  new  great  contributions  to  the 
laws  of  this  Nation  which  will  come  from 
his  effori ,  from  his  voice  and  from  his 
lien 

Mr  Speaker,  I  .saw  him  just  over  the 
weekend  and  I  can  report  to  you,  Mr 
Speaker,  that  any  day  this  week  he  is  in 
fit  and  proper  condition  to  return  to  his 
first  appearance  on  the  Washington 
.scene,  a.-  the  famous  first  ba.semaii  for 
the  Georgetown  University  Ball  Club 
He  is  in  great  .shape  indeed  The  be.^t 
pr(X)f  in  the  world  of  that — and  this  is  a 
challenge  to  his  enemies — is  to  test  the 
temper  of  his  steel  Certainly  the 
mes-sage  from  the  first  President  of  our 
Nation  was  heard  by  him  and  he,  too. 
from  the  chair  of  the  Un-Anierican  Ac- 
tivirus  Committee,  admonishes  each 
speaker  as  he  always  says  to  himself  m 
his  heart  and  to  us  in  ours.  Place  none 
but  Am*  ricans  on  guard  U^night  "  As 
has  beeri  .said  of  another  distinguL-^hed 
citizen,  "You  will  know  him  by  the 
enemies  he  has  made 

This  !s  a  happy  day  for  ine  and  his 
friends.  It  is  mast  happy  for  his  district, 
where  every  paper  and  civic  organization 
m  the  entire  district  ro.se  in  arms  and 
demanded  that  this  distinguished  .•^tates- 
man  and  this  leader  return  to  this 
Hou.se 

Mr  .spoaker  not  only  do  I  comj)limenl 
th"  ler.tleman  from  Peiinsyivan.a   I  Mr 


Walter!  upon  his  sound  Judgment,  but 
I  congratulate  my  country  upon  his 
good  fortune  that  he  will  be  with  us  for 
many  years. 

Mr  ALBERT  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr  ALBERT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  kind,  gracious,  and 
proper  things  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  said  about  our  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Walter!  with  whom 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  for 
many,  many  years  in  Congress,  where  I 
have  watched  him  make  the  good  fight, 
s«'ldom  parti.san,  in  behalf  of  true  Ameri- 
canism and  good  and  sound  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker  he  has  proven  himself  to 
be  a  true  patriot  in  his  defense  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  He  has  been  my 
personal  friend  throughout  the  years 
T\D  Walter  has  only  one  fault,  or,  per- 
liiips.  there  is  only  one  thing  about  him. 
I  mi^^^hi  criticize  That  is  the  fact  he  has 
not  seen  fit  to  be  a  Republican  rather 
than  a  Democrat.  I  can  assure  Tad  that 
any  lime  he  wi.shes  to  recant  and  leave 
the  great  party  with  which  he  is  now 
affiliated,  we  will  be  very  happy  to  re- 
ceive him  with  open  arms  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle 

Mr  WIU,IS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr    ALBERT      I  yield  to  the  gentle-'- 
man  from  Louisiana 

Mr  WILLiS  Mr  Speaker.  I  rejoice 
in  the  decision  of  our  distinguished 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr  Walter',  to  remain  with  us 
and  to  seek  and  win  reelection  again  this 
year  We  all  know  that  there  Is  great 
temptation,  after  being  here  a  long  time 
and  when  ones  health  is  Involved,  to 
•^eek  the  easier  life  of  retirement.  We 
know  also  that  the  arduous  duties  of  our 
friend.  Tad  Walter,  would  be  overpow- 
ering and  overwhelming  for  a  lesser  man 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  serv- 
ing on  two  committees  with  him  the.se 
past  .seven  terms  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on  Un- 
.American  Activities  He  has  mastered 
the  art  of  legislation  to  a  degree  un- 
surpiussed  by  any  other  Member  and 
some  of  the  most  important  laws  enacted 
during  this  generation  bear  his  name 
The  Administrative  Procedures  Act,  the 
Walter-McCarran  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 
the  Delaware  River  Compact,  combinini' 
the  natural  resources  of  Pennsylvania 
New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  to 
aohieve  comprehensive  development  of 
the  whole  Delaware  River  Basin^these 
and  many  others  are  monuments  to  his 
legislative  craftsmanship.  Yes,  and  in 
the  field  of  our  internal  security,  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  and  the 
Internal  Secunty  Act  of  1950  resulted 
from  his  chairmanship  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
It  IS  not  only  a  pleasure  but  an  Inspira- 
tion to  work  on  committees  under  his 
leadership  He  is  a  tower  of  strength 
and  this  body  would  not  be  the  same 
u  ithout  him 
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We  are  thankful  not  only  for  his  good 
health,  but  for  the  fact  that  he  will  re- 
main with  us.  His  district,  his  State,  his 
country  and  particularly  this  body  will 
be  l)etter  off  for  It.  May  he  be  with  us 
for  many,  many  terms  to  come. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  announcement  by 
our  distinguished  majority  leader  and  to 
join  with  him  and  my  other  colleagues 
m  commending  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mi.  Walter]  on  his  deci- 
sion. In  his  several  Important  capacities 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  and  of  my 
party  he  has,  ovi.'r  the  years,  extended 
countless  courtesies  to  me  and,  I  dare 
say.  to  many  of  my  colleagues  from  New 
York  and  elsewhere.  There  may  be  those 
who  dlflcr  with  him  philosophically,  but 
it  cannot  be  gainsaid  but  that  he  has 
always  displayed  the  gracious  geniality 
of  a  gentleman,  :he  inexhaustible  and 
effective  energy  ol  a  good  legislator  and 
a  dedicated  citizen  of  his  country. 

We,  the  people  of  this  country  and  of 
his  district,  are  the  better  for  his  deci- 
sion. My  hope  Is  that  he  shall  remain 
In  the  service  of  both  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  dtstln- 
gished  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  gentle- 
men who  have  preceded  me  bring  good 
news  to  the  House. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
a  colleague  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Walter]  for  18  years,  and 
can  speak  with  authority  as  to  the  In- 
fluence he  has  in  assisting  Members  to 
arrive  at  honest  decisions  on  important 
legislative  matters. 

He  Is  an  able,  effective,  and  respected 
leader  who  has  contributed  toward  the 
adoption  of  much  legislation  of  great 
importance  to  the  security  of  this 
Nation. 

His  work  has  been  outstanding  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  feel  as  I  do— - 
that  the  Congress,  and  the  Nation  stand 
to  gain  by  the  decision  of  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Walter]  to  re- 
main In  public  service.  In  my  mind 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  people 
of  his  home  district  rejoice  In  his  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  most 
happy  this  morning  to  be  Informed  of 
the  decision  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  of  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Walter],  agtiln  to  seek  reelection. 
I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today 


In  paying  tribute  to  this  great  American. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  good  Judgment  of 
the  people  of  his  district  for  having 
urged  him  during  the  past  few  months 
to  again  place  his  name  in  nomination 
and  to  continue  to  represent  his  great 
district. 

As  a  Califomian  I  vlsh  to  say  that 
there  are  many,  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple In  my  State,  though  far  removed 
from  the  district  which  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  represents,  who  are 
fully  familiar  with  the  great  work  he 
has  done,  with  his  greatness  as  a  legis- 
lator and  with  his  devotion  to  duty  and 
to  American  principles.  Certainly  I,  for 
one,  am  most  happy  to  join  today  In  con- 
gratulating the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walter]  upon  his  decision 
to  again  return  to  this  great  body. 
Mr  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
certainly  rejoice  with  the  majority  lead- 
er and  my  other  colleagues  of  this  House 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter]  has  decided 
after  a  conference  with  his  doctor  to 
seek  reelection.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Memb<;r  of  this  House  who  has  rendered 
greater  service  to  the  people  of  this  great 
country.  His  devotion  to  duty,  his 
loyalty  to  America,  and  his  many  quali- 
ties of  leadership  has  endeared  him  to 
all  of  us. 

At  this  critical  period  we  need  more 
men  like  our  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

I  am  happy  that  his  health  will  permit 
him  to  serve  again  and  I  trust  that  he 
will  be  with  us  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  that  the  gentleman  from  Peruisyl- 
vania  [Mr.  Walter]  has  reconsidered  his 
plans  for  retirement  is  good  news  for 
America  and  good  news  for  the  free 
world.  I  am  glad  that  Chairman 
Walter  will  continue  in  the  House.  He 
has  befriended  me.  and.  of  cotirse,  I  am 
personally  glad  to  see  him  remain  with 
us.  It  Is  also  very  gratifying  to  learn 
that  he  has  regained  his  good  health.  I 
hope  he  will  enjoy  this  good  health  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Bylr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  happy  to  learn  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter]  Is  go- 
ing to  run  for  reelection.  He  is  my  friend 
and  my  neighbor.  He  is  an  extremely 
valuable  man  in  the  House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  have  addressed  the  House  on  this 
subject  may  have  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     THOMPSON     of     Texas.    Mr. 
Speaker,  news  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter]  would  offer 
for  reelection  was  most  gratifying  to  me. 
Officially  and  personally  I  have  worked 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walter]  for  many  years,  frequently 
counseling  with  him  concerning  measures 
In  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  always 
seeking  him  out  for  advice  on  measures 
destined  to  combat  communism,  at  home 
and  abroad.     He  has  been  generous  to 
the  utmost  and  any  success  which  I  may 
have  had  in  these  and  other  fields  could 
not  have  come,  or  at  least  not  so  fully, 
without  his  assistance.     His  most  recent 
generous  gesture  to  me  came  last  fall 
when    my    people    in    Galveston.    Tex., 
needed  a  speaker  for  BCnow  Your  America 
Week — a  countywide  celebration  which 
drew    many    hundreds    of    attendants. 
When  I  asked  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walter]  for  advice  as  to 
who  might  fill  that  assignment  he  said: 
"I  will  do  it  myself  if  you  want  me."    He 
flew  all  the  way  to  Texas  and  did  the  job 
In     his     customary     magnificent    way. 
When   it  was  first  intimated  that  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     [Mr. 
Walter]  might  retire,  I  felt  very  badly 
indeed.     Now  that  he  has  changed  his 
mind  I  am  delighted.     I  congratulate  his 
constituency.  State  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  highly 
pleased  to  lenm  of  the  decision  of  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  Francis  E.  Wal- 
ter, to  offer  again  for  reelection  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  have  known 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Fran- 
cis Walter,  ever  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  House  or  Representatives 
and  I  knew  of  his  distinguished  record  of 
public  service  long  before  I  came  here.  I 
regard  him  not  only  as  an  outstanding 
and  useful  member  of  the  Congress,  but  I 
share  the  view  of  many  others  that  he  is 
an  outstanding  American  whose  heart 
and  mind  both  are  attuned  to  the  high- 
est good. 

I  have  served  with  him  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House,  as  well  as 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. He  is  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  latter  committee.  His  position  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  combined 
with  his  extraordinary  talents  are  of  such 
a  nattire  that  the  coimtry  would  greatly 
miss  his  services. 

I  am  highly  pleased  to  know  that  he 
has  consented  to  serve  with  us  again  and 
I  have  every  confidence  that  the  people  of 
his  district  will  see  fit  to  return  him  by 
an  overwhelming  majority. 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  PORTUGAL 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  newspaper  articles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested c  few  minutes  time  today  to 
discuss  the  disturbingly  poor  relations 
that  now  strain  to  the  limit,  I  fear,  the 
traditional  friendship  between  this 
country  and  our  oldest  ally — Portugal. 

In  order  for  the  Congress  to  have  a 
better  understanding  of  this  situation, 
I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  article  written  by  Charles  J.  Lewin. 
editor  and  general  manager  of  the 
Standaxd-Times  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.. 
which  has  been  given  wide  circulation  by 
United  Press  International. 

This  distinguished  journalist  has  been 
a  student  of  Portuguese  affairs  for 
many  years.  He  has  just  returned  from 
several  weeks  in  Lisbon  and  has  written 
a  report  that  will  be  helpful  in  consider- 
ing this  difficult  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  insert  *.he  article 
in  the  Rxcohd.  along  with  a  story  from 
the  January  25  issue  of  the  Standard- 
Times  by  Don  Larrabee,  who  questioned 
the  President  at  his  last  press  confer- 
ence about  the  status  of  our  negotiations 
for  bases  in  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Larra- 
bee s  story  provides  further,  valuable 
background  on  the  matter  of  United 
States-Portuguese  relations. 

Mr.  Lewin  writes  that  the  historic 
friendship  and  spirit  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Portugal. 
which  has  been  a  bulwark  of  our  Euro- 
pean alliances,  is  now  strained  to  a  dan- 
gerous level.  To  a  great  extent  this  is 
true,  he  notes,  because  of  our  failure 
to  effectively  protest  the  aggressive  In- 
dian takeover  of  the  tiny  PortUi^Uf^e 
enclave  of  Goa. 

Our  relations  with  Portugal  becoir.e 
understandably  Important  when  it  i^; 
realized  that,  in  addition  to  our  common 
alliance  in  NATO,  our  Government  now 
leases  strategically  located  air  bases 
from  the  Portuguese  in  the  Azores 
Island.s. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son  recently  termed  one  of  the.se  baios. 
"perhaps  the  single  most  important 
one  we  have  anywhere." 

The  lea^c.^  on  these  mid-Atluntic 
bases  expire  this  year.  Mr.  Lewin  quotes 
high  Portuguese  officials  as  predicting 
"hard  going"  when  negotiations  for  the 
renewal  of  these  leases  begin. 

I  feel  strongly  that  it  Is  important  the 
Congress  understand  what  has  caused 
this  breach  in  United  States-Portuguese 
relations  and  how  the  trouble  can  be 
corrected. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.  I 
respectfully  refer  you  to  the  Record  and 
the  articles  I  have  mentioned:  "Lisbon 
Stands  Firm,  but  Hopes  for  Better  Re- 
lations With  the  United  States";  and 
"President  Ls  Hopeful  on  Azores  Bases '; 

(From  the  SUndard-Tlmes.  Jan.  23,  1962] 

Lisbon  Stand.s   Firm,  but  Hopea  fX)R  BrrriJi 

Relations  With  tke  UNrrrD  Srvry.s 

I  By  Charlea  J.  Lewin) 

Relatlona  betwe«n  the  Oovernmenta  of  the 
United  Statea  ind  Portugal  are  at  a  etraJned, 
dangerous  level. 

Ttda  Lb  the  view  at  high  oCIjIaIs  In  the 
Portuguese  CkDvernment. 

8<>me  say  relations  never  have  been  ob  bad 
aa  they  are  now. 

They  hope  ajndltlon*  will  change  for  the 
better  in  1902. 


But  they  l>eUeve  this  U  unlikely  Lf  the 
United  States  continues  to  yote  against 
Portugal  on  important  Uaue«  In  the  United 
NatloHB  and  encotirages  enemies  of  the  LU- 
bon  Oovemment. 

Statements  emphasizing  the  aertouaneas  of 
the  situation  were  made  to  me  by  high  Por- 
tUK'ie.se  Governnieiit  .iffli-l.iJs  during  a  week 
thAt  I  have  Just  cunclvided  In  Portugal 

I  Interviewed  four  ministers  of  state  Dr 
Alberto  FYar.co  N^g'ielra.  minister  of  foreign 
affairs:  Dr  J'Kse  Oonca'.ij  O^rrcla  dOlUelra, 
minister  of  state  and  deputy  premier  to  Dr 
Antonio  cle  Ollvelra  Halazar;  Prof  Adrlano 
Ml  relra.  rr,lii later  of  .verse  i  provliio«s:  and 
Dr.  M  ireira  Baptist.^,  natl  nal  8»'cretary  for 
iuformatlijn. 

A'lA".  I  iiad  con.  ersrt.luiia  *.Ui  Dr  J^jau  A 
Bian>  hi.  f.Tmer  MlnUter  and  Amb;is.sadur 
from  P  r'ugnl  *n  VVa.shtns:'  n  during  1933 
t7.  Dr  I. Ill/  E.'-»>*ve«  P«Ti;.tnr|i's.  P' irtuKU»»«*> 
Amba.s&i^d'ir  !n  tho  Unl'ed  Sr.^tes  fr'-m  1950 
to  1961;  U.S.  Ambassador  C  Burke  Elbrlck. 
probably  the  most  popul.ir  American  In  Ll.s- 
boii  for  his  undersUmding  of  the  IhirtUKuese 
and  s<.'ores  of  other  Aniericnia  and  Poitu- 
gue»,e 

Wlth'Ut  exception,  ofllclals  predict  the 
United  States  will  have  hard  Roing  when 
negotiations  Ret  underway  on  renewal  of 
American  alrbase  leases  on  the  str.iteglc  Por- 
tuguese Azores  Islands  In  mld-.\tlantic  The 
leases  expire  at  the  end  of  tlie  year,  talks  are 
bcheduled  Ui  k>egln  s<j<)n 

Llsbcux  offlclaU  t.ike  a?  their  text  a  re- 
cent st.'itenient  writte.i  by  Dean  .\.-he-..  n  In 
the  Ya;e  Review  The  c  iti.sultant  to  the 
Kennedy  adn:lnls»  rati.m  and  former  US 
Secretary  .f  .-jtate  wrote  "The  ally  i  Portu- 
gal i  h;w8  in.ide  .ivallable  to  us  ;in  alrbase 
whlih  is,  perhaps,  the  single  most  Impor- 
tant one  we  have  anywhere." 

Despite  domestic  troubles  that  th^y  at- 
tribute to  a  core  of  25.000  Communlst.s  in  a 
nation  of  10  million  persons,  LUbon  offlrlals 
believe  the  country  Ls  united  behind  the  .Sahi- 
Ziir  foreli^n  policy. 

As  Piarl  Hai  bor  waa  to  the  United  Sl.lte^, 
so  .\ng(j;ri  has  been  to  Portugal."  of.e  mUiLs- 
X.CT  as.serted.  Tlie  Uj«s  of  Goa  m  the  b<jrder 
of  India  has  not  affected  tlie  government, 
the  people  or  the  economy  of  continental 
Pxrtu^a'  as  mu^h  lu;  t.he  revi'.t  In  Angola  on 
the  west  coa.st  of  AfrKa  or  the  danger  signs 
in  .M   /.<<;nl  ique.  a  province  on  the  east  coast. 

EOME    or    THE    E.AST 

"Goa  was  the  Rome  of  the  East,  a  ho!y 
land  for  the  Catholics  of  Asia."  a  «t.ft*.e  sec- 
retary said  "But  It  meant  llt'.le  to  us  In 
the  way  of  commerce,  compared  with  Angola 
and  Mozambique." 

Tliree  thouaand  s.  .idlers  under  the  colors 
of  Portugal  give  up  their  arms  when  30,iX)0 
Ii.dl.\n.i  marched  across  the  Goan  border. 
B'.;t  th  'li.sand.s  of  Portuguese  are  flghtli'.g  In 
Angohi — one  authoritative  .<h)urce  said  80,- 
Oou  men  are  on  duty  In  that   province 

Nevertheles.s.  people  of  innuence  In  Portu- 
C.il  iire  hitter  at  the  Unlte<l  .States  for  the 
way  It  reacted  to  the  Oo.ui  crlsU 

Dr.  SalaZar.  In  the  speech  which  was  read 
f  ir  him  to  the  National  Assembly  January  3. 
s.ild  the  United  States  "was  In  fact  very 
active  both  In  Washington  and  In  New 
Delhi  In  Its  attempt  to  dl.s.<<TiRde  the  Indian 
Unl  >n  from  attacking  Goa.  It  seems  th.it 
President  Kennedy  even  wrote  to  the  Indian 
Prime  Minister,  while  the  last  appeal  to  dis- 
suade Nehru  by  the  American  Ambassador 
In  New  Delhi  was  made  no  more  than  2  hours 
before  the  order  to  att.ick  was  given." 

LXSBON  NOT  AOVISXO 

But  one  of  Salazar  s  chief  aides  said  he 
was  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  the  U.a.  Gov- 
ernment had  not  given  Llsb<jn  a  copy  of 
Kennedy's  message  to  Nehru,  the  usual  prac- 
tice, he  said  As  to  the  last-mtnute  appeal 
of  US.  Ambassador  John  Kennc-.h  Gnlbrnlth, 


It  w.LS  his  understanding  that  Galbralth 
told  Nehru  he  was  talking  m  one  antl- 
rolontallst  to  another.  Oalbraith  lacked 
sincerity  and  ▼Igix'  In  his  presentation,  ac- 
cording to  this  version. 

Portugal  Is  on  a  war  footing,  without 
d.aibt 

Boys  from  thousaiids  of  families  are  In  the 
•  irnied     f'  rccs 

'I  iter e    Is    unlverft.il    conscription. 

K:\  extra  tax  h.is  been  placed  on  p\ir- 
ih..Aes  of  lu.xviry  itcm<i,  hotel  bills  and  other 
exj>end'.tures 

NO  SIGNS  or  rNmrsT 

Tliere  are  nn  outward  signs  of  disorder 
or  unrest 

I.lstX'n  Is  In  a  building  boom,  but  cleaner 
than  most  American  cities.  There  are  no 
hixidlums  on  the  sireet.s    day  or  night 

During  a  2-day  trip  Into  the  interior 
durliig  which  I  visiu>d  the  unlTerslty  city 
of  t'oimbra.  the  famous  flahlng  village  of 
N.k/.ire  and  ni.my  rur.U  towns.  I  saw  fewer 
police  and  soldiers  than  one  would  see  on 
a  siml!  o-  trip  In   the  United  States. 

If  the  s.ilarar  government  Is  In  truth  a 
(li.  t.it of^hlp    it   Is   not   a  heavy-handed   one 

C.  MID  COVOl.NMrNT   NOTED 

A  P  Ttuguese  ofnclal  quoted  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing? from  an  edl»orl.il  In  the  January  2, 
1M2.  London  Dally  Tele^;raph  and  Momini? 
Piist  not  not,tbIy  a  pro-Salazar  newspnper 
lieuveen  1910  when  the  monarchy  fell,  and 
luitj.  when  Dr  bahi/ar  first  to<:>k  oflVre  as 
rnlnifter  of  finance,  Portugal  knew  8 
prebldents,  the  most  premising  of  whom  wils 
afisiisslnated,  and  44  ministries,  Econom- 
U-al!y,  the  country  had  been,  if  possible.  In 
an  even  »..rse  posltln  than  it  was  polltlralJy 
ever  since  the  civil  wars  of  the  early  10th 
century. 

No  one  wio  prtterid  that  the  present 
regime  la  Portu^'.U  is  In  any  BrliUh  sen.se 
demL>c-r,illc.  It  has.  however,  produced  good 
government  and  economic  stability.  •  •  • 
Dr  ^.il.iz.ir  h.is  s.  ught  nothing  for  himself 
perjumally.  He  l.s  alleged,  by  such  foreign 
critics  as  opp<jse  his  government  on  princi- 
ple, to  have  treated  his  political  enemies 
with  harsh  Iriju.stlce  It  is  safer  to  suggest 
that  the  Portuguese  dictatorship  has  a  bet- 
ter record  In  the  matter  of  political  Im- 
prl.sonment  than  any  parallel  regime 
whether  of  thf  rl^ht  or  of  the  left.  In  the 
mojern  world  " 

DmuMINATTiiN    VOICkD 

The  S  il.izer  government  Is  determined  to 
ret.iin  Angola  and  Mozambique  Ui  the  end 
of  time,  in  the  words  of  a  Oovernment  min- 
ister, "even  If  it  means  suicide." 

Any  other  course.  It  bellevee,  will  result 
In  a  Communist  t.ikeover,  placing  mJd- 
Ku.'  >pe  In  the  g.'ip  of  »  Red  pincers — with 
Hus.sia  and  E.k.it  Germany  on  the  east  and 
a  Commtinli.t-d.jn. In. itcd  Iberian  Peninsula 
on  the  wes*. 

Should  this  h.ippen.  the  Azores  bases  will 
bo  l.«t  to  the  United  States  without  a 
regotia'ton. 

Why,  then  Portug.il  asks,  through  its 
ministers,  does  the  United  States  pursue  a 
policy  that  weakens  the  strongest  antl- 
CommunUt  n.itions  In  Europe— Portugal 
and  Sp.Un. 

Why  does  the  Kennedy  admlnUilration 
put  the  Interests  of  African  tribesmen  above 
the  Interests  of  America  s  old  ally,  Portugal' 

Why  did  It  permit  Nehru  to  seize  Portu- 
gal's ancient  Province,  Ocm.  4«S  years  a 
member  of  Uie  Portuguese  union,  without  an 
effective  protest? 

Why  has  It  driven  Lisbon  to  the  point  that 
Portugal  now  refuses  to  shed  the  blood  of 
one  Portuguese  soldier  If  Russia  forces 
NATO  Into  a  war  over  Berlin? 

These  are  the  questions  the  Salazar  gov- 
ernment asked  me. 
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I  Prom    the   Standard -Times,    Jan     28,    IMS] 

PxisiDENT  Is  Horxrrn.  on   Azokxs  Basks 

(By  E>onald  R.  Larrabee) 

Washinoton,  January  25. — President  Ken- 
nedy baa  voiced  strong  hope  that  the  Portu- 
guese Government  will  continue  to  allow  the 
United  States  to  use  Its  huge  air  base  on  the 
Ktrateglcally  located  Azores  Islands  when  the 
current  lease  agreement  expires  at  the  end 
of  this  year  Importance  of  the  base  to  this 
country  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization was  underscored  by  the  President 
at  his  news  conference  yesterday  In  resix>nse 
to  a  question  by  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  New  Bedford  (Mass)  Standard-Times. 
The  question  was  prompted  by  remarks 
made  by  high  Portuguese  officials  to  the  edl- 
tf)r  of  the  Standard -Times,  Charles  J.  Lewin. 
During  a  recent  visit  to  Lisbon,  Lewin  said 
in  an  exclusive  story  distributed  nationally 
on  Tuesday  by  the  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  international,  these  officials 
told  him  the  United  States  will  have  hard 
goln«  when  negotiations  get  underway  soon 
for  renewal  of  the  lease.  They  said  rela- 
tions had  been  dangerously  strained  by  UjS. 
votes  In  the  United  Nations  condemning 
Portugal's  policies  toward  Its  oversea  ter- 
ritories. 

In  the  light  of  these  reports,  the  Presi- 
dent was  asked  If  he  expects  the  Oovern- 
ment to  have  any  difficulty  negotiating  re- 
newal of  the  Azores  lease.  In  reply,  the 
Chief  Executive  left  no  doubt  that  the  mid- 
dle-Atlantic base  Is  vital  to  the  security  of 
the  free  world 

"I  think  the  Azores  base  is  very  Important 
to  us  and  to  NATO  and  the  negotiations  will 
take  place  this  year.  WeYe  hopeful  that  they 
will  continue  to  permit  us  to  use  this  base 
upon  which  75  to  80  percent  of  our  military 
air  traffic  to  Europe  depends.  So  that  in 
these  rather  critical  times,  that  base  is  ex- 
tremely Important  to  us 

"I  am  hopeful."  the  President  added,  "that 
It  will  be  possible  for  us  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Portuguese  for  our  continued 
use  of  It.  but  that's  a  matter  to  be  negotiated 
between  the  countries  " 

The  United  Sutea  has  been  using  the 
Azores  base  since  World  War  U  and  has  had 
a  firm  leasing  arrangement  since  1951.  This 
was  renewed  In  lfet57  for  a  period  ending  In 
December   1962 

State  Department  officials  said  no  date 
has  been  fixed  for  negotiations. 

In  recent  months,  the  United  States  has 
been  voting  In  the  United  Nations  for  reso- 
lutions calling  on  Portugal  to  adopt  changes 
in  policy  and  practices  toward  Its  oversea 
territories 

At  the  moment  the  U  N.  has  before  It  an 
Afro-Asian  resolution  calling  on  Portugal  to 
recognize  the  right  of  the  people  of  Angola  to 
self-determination  In  his  published  ac- 
count Editor  Lewin  said  a  Portuguese  official 
told  him  Anrola  was  to  Portugal  what  Pearl 
Harbor  was  to  the  United  States — It  had 
united  the  people  of  Portugal  behind  the  gov- 
ernment of  Premier  Salazar.  He  reported 
that  Portuguese  officials  said  the  Oovernment 
wa.s  determined  U)  hold  Angola,  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  and  Mozambique,  on  the 
East  Coast,  to  the  end  of  time,  even  If  it 
meant   suicide 

The  Qt'EsnoN  and  the  Answxr 
Question  Mr  President,  assuming  the 
American  alrbases  In  the  Portuguese  Azores 
are  vital  to  our  security,  could  you  explain 
Uj  us  whether  you  expect  the  Oovernment 
will  have  any  difficulty  negotiating  leases — 
renewed  leases — on  those  bases  this  year, 
especially  In  light  of  reports  from, Lisbon  of 
our  strained   relations  with  Portugal? 

Answer.  I  think  the  Azores  base  Is  very 
Important  to  us  and  to  NATO  and  the  ne- 
gotiations will  take  place  this  year.  We're 
hopeful  that  they  will  continue  to  permit  us 


to  use  thlB  base  upon  which  75  to  80  percent 
of  our  military  air  traffic  to  Europe  depends. 
So  that,  in  these  rather  critical  times  in 
Europe,  that  base  is  extremely  important  to 
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I'm  hopeful  that  It  will  be  possible  for 
us  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Portu- 
guese for  continued  use  of  it,  but  that's  a 
matter  which  will  be  negotiated  between  the 
countries. 


ASSESSMENTS  FOR  UNWARRANTED 
FLIGHT  CANCELLATIONS 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  call  your  attention,  and 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  to  a  bill  which  I  introduced  today, 
permitting  passengers  to  collect  an  as- 
sessment from  airline  companies  in  case 
of  unwarrcmted  flight  cancellations  and 
undue  delay  to  airlines.  This  bill  re- 
quires the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
issue  regulations  by  which  the  aggrieved 
traveler  collects  an  assessment  of  $5  or 
50  percent  of  the  fare,  whichever  is 
more,  whenever  a  domestic  flight  is  can- 
celed or  unduly  delayed  due  to  reasons 
other  than  the  weather  or  inability  to 
meet  Federal  safety  standards.  I  have 
introduced  this  bill  to  counterbalance  a 
recent  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ruling — 
Order  No.  E-17914 — which  permits  the 
airlines  to  assess  "no  show"  passengers 
in  a  similar  ratio  as  my  "no  go"  bill 
would  assess  the  airlines. 

If  passengers  are  required  to  pay  as- 
sessments to  the  airlines  for  not  meeting 
their  flight  reservation  commitments,  it 
is  only  fairplay  that  the  airlines  pay  an 
assessment  to  the  passenger  when  they 
fail  to  live  up  to  their  part  of  the  ticket 
agreement.  Almost  everyone  who  has 
traveled  by  air  has  been  adversely  af- 
fected as  a  direct  result  of  the  poor  on- 
time  iJerformance  of  air  carriers.  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  protect  the 
traveling  public  against  these  unneces- 
sary cancellations  and  delays  which 
often  result  in  their  discomfort  and  ex- 
pense. 

The  on  time  record  of  our  major  air- 
lines in  1960  was  so  poor  that  one  had 
less  than  a  60-40  chance  that  his  flight 
would  leave  either  on  time  or  within  15 
minutes  of  schedule.  I  am  sure  that  the 
American  traveling  public  would  rather 
forgo  the  so-called  benefits  in  travel  frills 
or  faster  speed  records  in  return  for 
greater  certainty  as  to  ontime  perform- 
ance. 

Most  of  the  cancellations  and  long  de- 
lays are  due  to  factors  which  are  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  airlines  and 
which  could  be  corrected  by  proper  plan- 
ning. A  substantial  amount  of  this  poor 
ontime  performance  may  be  ascribed  to 
carelessness  and  laxity ;  lack  of  adequate 
standby  facilities,  the  overtaxing  of  air- 
plane equipment,  the  overscheduling  of 
certain  aircraft,  and  the  poor  routing  of 
traffic  at  peak  hours.  The  condition  can 
be — and  should   be — remedied.     Delays 


will  continue  to  occur  when  airport  and 
airplane  capabilities  are  exceeded. 

The  issue  of  demanding  better  ontime 
performance  should  not  be  confused  with 
a  CAB  ruling  requiring  airlines  to  sub- 
mit monthly  arrival  performance  re- 
ports. This  ruling— part  234  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Regulations — Flight  Schedules  of 
Certified  Carriers,  Realistic  Scheduling 
Required — was  made  in  an  effort  to  de- 
ter erroneous  scheduling  tactics  and  mis- 
leading public  releases  of  time  perform- 
ances. These  statistics  do  not  provide 
any  direct  information  on  the  problems 
of  ontime  scheduling;  these  reports  do 
not  include  cancellations  of  flights  but 
merely  detail  "block  to  block"  time. 
Under  the  present  laws  there  are  very 
few  reliable  statistics  relating  to  overall 
ontime  performance.  These  statistics 
should  be  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
CAB. 

I  am  sure  that  the  traveling  public 
could  document  the  significant  amoimt 
of  cancellations  and  delays.  Last  week 
a  flight  from  Washington  to  Boston,  for 
which  I  had  purchased  a  ticket,  was  can- 
celed with  no  prior  notification  by  the 
airline.  To  prove  that  this  was  no  fluke, 
a  different  airline  did  the  same  thing  on 
a  return  flight,  Boston  to  Washington.  I 
might  add  that  no  prior  notification  was 
given  on  that  occasion  either. 

My  bill  will  not  only  provide  a  deter- 
rent against  poor  planning  of  the  use 
of  equipment  and  facilities  by  the  air- 
lines, but  should  make  for  higher  stand- 
ards of  responsibility  to  the  American 
public  by  these  airlines.  While  the 
country  awaits  this  higher  standard,  the 
air  passenger  should  not  be  the  defense- 
less victim  of  the  present  "no  go"  pol- 
icies of  the  airline  management. 


THE  UNIQUE  CONTRIBUTION  OF 
THE  PATENT  SYSTEM  TO  AMER- 
ICAN CIVILIZATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Roudibush]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics to  have  witnessed  some  of  the 
important  developments  of  American  re- 
search. 

The  American  Colonies  established 
their  own  patent  system  long  before  the 
advent  of  the  American  Revolution.  It 
appears  that  the  flrst  patent  Issued  In 
America  was  granted  In  1646  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  to  Joseph 
Jenks  for  improved  sawmills  and  scythes. 
In  1652,  a  patent  was  granted  in  Vir- 
ginia to  George  Fletcher  for  a  process 
of  distilling  and  brewing  with  wooden 
vessels.  This  would  appear  to  be  one  of 
the  earliest  chemical  process  patents. 

Probably  the  origin  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  with  respect  to  patents 
stems  from  South  Carolina  which  af- 
forded general  protection  to  Inventions 
by  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
arts  and  sciencles.  The  language  there- 
in contained  a  provision  that  inventors 
of  useful  machines  should  have  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  making  and  vending 
their  devices  for  14  years. 
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The  American  patent  system  was  de- 
veloped in  parallel  to  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, whose  Parliament  in  1654  enacted 
legislation  endowing  inventors  with  the 
sole  right  to  their  inventions  for  a  period 
of  14  years.  Its  fruitfulness  had  been 
demonstrated  by  the  work  of  Newcomen 
and  Watt  in  the  perfection  of  the  steam 
engine  which  played  a  major  role  in  es- 
tablishing Great  Britain's  industrial 
supremacy. 

It  Is  extremely  doubtful  whether  our 
present  programs  in  many  fields  of 
science  and  technology  would  have  bet-n 
possible  if  our  forefathers  had  not  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  patent 
system  in  the  Constitution  itself. 

As  we  look  back  on  the  formative  year.s 
of  the  American  Republic,  each  of  us 
must  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
American  colonists,  far  removed  from  the 
cultural  centers  of  Europe,  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  per- 
sonal freedom.  What  is  perhap.s  even 
more  remarkable  is  that  most  of  their 
leaders  were  very  youns — many  of  them 
in  tlieir  early  twenties. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  Stat^^s 
came  into  effect  with  its  ratification  by 
North  Carolina  on  November  21,  178y. 
Article  I.  section  8,  provides  that  the 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  "pro- 
mote the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful 
Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times  to 
Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclu.sive 
Right  to  their  respective  Writings  and 
Discoveries." 

The  flr.st  patent  law  was  enacted  dur- 
ing the  First  Consress  and  was  approved 
by  President  George  Washin:.rton  on 
April  10.  1790.  The  original  law  pro- 
vided as  a  primary  condition  of  a  patent 
grant  that  the  applicant  sliould  have 
invented  or  discovered  a  "useful  art, 
m.anufacture,  engine,  machine  or  device. 
or  any  improvement  therein,  not  before 
known  or  used."  The  law  also  required 
that  the  inventor  submit  a  detailed  spec- 
ification of  his  invention.  This  condi- 
tion was  imposed  "to  the  end  that  the 
public  may  have  the  full  benefit  thereof 
after  the  expiration  of  the  patent  term." 

Another  provision  of  the  law  was  that 
the  invention  should  be  deemed  by  the 
administrators  of  the  law  "sufBciently 
useful  and  important."  The  adminis- 
trators were  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
of  War  and  the  Attorney  General.  Al- 
though the  Secretary  of  State.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  was  concerned  with  the  com- 
plex problems  of  establishing  the  foreign 
relations  of  our  new  Republic,  he  never- 
theless personally  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  detailed  work 
of  examining  patent  applications. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  himself  a  dis- 
tinguished inventor.  He  detested  mo- 
nopoly grants  of  a  perpetual  nature  that 
tended  to  vest  rights  and  privileges  in  a 
few  of  our  citizens  at  the  expense  of  all 
others.  However,  he  was  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  the  patent  system  because  it 
granted  to  authors  and  inventors  the  ex- 
clusive rights  to  their  own  efforts  for 
only  a  limited  period.  He  .supported  the 
patent  system  becau.se  it  provided  an  in- 
centive for  discoveries  which  would  later 
become  a  part  of  the  public  domain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  statement  by  a  former 
Commissioner    of    Patents,    Conway    P. 


Coe,  is  relevant,  and  I  include  it  in  my 
remarks  at  this  point: 

Americans  gerierally  detest  monopoly  In 
the  true  .sense  of  the  term  because  It  makes 
p.jssible  the  ruthless  exercise  ol  power  In- 
deed, the  American  Revolution  wtui  precipi- 
tated by  popular  resenfment  i.if  the  nion.ip- 
>)\y  ou  tea  held  by  the  Eajst  Indian  C" 
It  W(i\ild  therefore  have  been  exceedingly 
.stran)<e  If  only  a  few  years  Liter,  the  de!e- 
i;ates  sent  to  the  C'on.stitutiorial  Ci.'nven'.  1' in 
by  Mo-isachu-setts  and  the  other  Colunles 
should  have  been  wilUr.g  t<j  sanction  an 
efiui\a;ei;t  form  of  m  "n^poly  under  the  new 
government  they  were  creating.  In  the  16ih 
and  17th  cen'uries  a  king  or  queen  of  Eng- 
land Could  reward  .»  favLirlte  by  granting 
him  a  nioniipoly  on  .salt  or  sonie  other  ne- 
cessity of  life  This  beneflclary  vt  royal 
favor  wxs  not.  of  C' iur.se.  the  dl.sro, erer  < ,i 
salt  That  came  ready  made  from  the  h,ind 
of  the  Creator  eons  before  the  advent  of 
man.  What  the  darling  of  Hia  or  Her  Maj- 
e.sty  received  was  the  power  to  compel  others 
to  use  s.Ut  solely  of  hi.s  supplslng  and  only 
LJn   terms   of   his   dlc'at;..):i 

Biit  a  patent  Is  no  such  m  )nip,,ly  It  Is 
a  reward  for  the  L'^ventlon  or  discovery  of 
.S4imething  new.  something  before  unknown. 
something  added  to  the  sum  total  of  human 
knowledge,  utility,  well-being,  and  which 
the  inventor  or  discoverer,  despising  the  lure 
of  money  or  fame,  might  have  withheld  from 
his  fellow  men  By  the  monopoly  that  goes 
with  a  patent,  then,  the  Government  reconi- 
pen.ses  and.  for  a  limited  time,  protects  the 
Inventor  or  discoverer  wh.~i  gives  to  tiie  world 
the  use  and  benefit  of  his  Invention  or  dls- 
coverv  This  Is  .i  kind  ar.d  a  degree  of  mu- 
tuality that  neg.itlves  monopHily  In  t.he  old 
or  the  current  concept  M  jnop<ily  in  the 
latter  sense  of  the  term  gave  in  an  Indi- 
vidual or  a  group  complete  domlnl>)n  of 
something      already      existent  A      patent 

awards  monopoly  U)  the  producer  of  some- 
thing original,  something  super.idded  to  the 
common  store  So  It  Is  that  tw  i  things 
bear.ng  the  same  name  need  not  be  of  the 
same  nature. 

The  Congress  in  1935  created  a  Se.s- 
quiccntennial  Commission  to  commem- 
orate the  150th  anniversary  of  the  for- 
mation, ratification,  and  establishment 
of  the  Constitution.  A  former  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  body,  the  Hon- 
orable Sol  Bloom,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  was  appointed 
Director  General.  The  Commission  pre- 
pared an  authoritative  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  formation  of  our  Ft'deral 
Union.  In  referring  to  the  powers 
granted  to  the  Conizre.ss  by  the  Consti- 
tution, it  states  that,  and  I  quote: 

Cnder  Its  power  to  confer  up<jn  authors 
and  Inventors  'the  exclusive  Right  to  their 
respective  Writings  and  Discoveries  '  Con- 
gress has  powerfully  stimulated  the  Inven- 
tive faculties  of  the  .\merlcan  people- 
It  is  significant  that  America's  lead- 
ers have  attributed  so  much  of  our  pres- 
ent industrial  strength  to  the  American 
patent  system,  which  in  many  ways  is 
unique  among  the  industrial  nations  of 
the  world.  Mr  Speaker,  I  shall  quote 
statements  by  American  Presidents  of 
both  political  parties  who.se  judgment 
has  been  vindicated  by  the  achi'Vcments 
of  our  people. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ai.sle  sub.scribe  to  the  political 
doctrines  of  Thomas  Jeffer.son  He 
said : 

Tl^e  Issue  of  patents  for  new  discoveries 
hiiS  given  a  spring  to  Invntlon   beyonil   my 

conrpption. 


The  first  Republican  President,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  said; 

Tlie  patent  system  added  tlie  fuel  of  In- 
t*^re3t   to   the   lire  of   gcnlua. 

More  recently,  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent whose  memory  is  greatly  revered, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  said: 

The  American  patent  system  ba«  promoted 
countie.ss  applications  of  the  art*  and  sci- 
ences to  the  needs  and  well-beli»g  of  our 
people 

The  mo.st  recent  Republican  Prcbi- 
dt-nt,  Dwight  D   Eisenhower,  said: 

Sound'.y  b.ised  on  the  principle  of  protect- 
ing and  rewarding  inventors,  this  system 
h.us  fi>r  years  encouraged  the  Imaginative  to 
dream  and  to  experiment — In  garages  and 
sheds.  In  great  universities  and  corporate 
laboraUirles.  From  svich  explorations  on 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge  haa  welled  a  flood 
of  Innovations  and  discoveries  which  have 
created  new  Industries  and  reactivated  old. 
giving  more  and  more  Americans  better  jobs 
and  adding  gre.itly  U^  tlie  prosperity  and 
well-being  of   all. 

Mr  Speaker,  while  the  Con;-:ress  was 
in  adjournment,  the  Nation  celebrated 
American  Patent  System  Week,  which 
started  October  15,  1961.  President  Ken- 
nedy in  proclaiming  this  fitting  com- 
memoration of  the  American  patent  .sys- 
tem .said ; 

Whereas  In  the  ye.ir  1061  there  will  bt 
^;ranted  the  3  millionth  patent  since  en- 
actment of  the  Patent  Act;  and 

Whereas  the  grant  of  a  patent  Is  a  tradi- 
tional incentive  for  the  promotion  of  the 
iiKpful  arts  and  thereby  contributes  notiibly 
to  the  well-being  of  people  everywhere;    and 

Whereas  enrourngement  of  Invention  Is 
essential  to  the  continued  economic  atid 
technological    development    of    this    Nation 

Now  therefore,  I.  John  F  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  of  October  15, 
Ittfil  aa  the  American  Patent  System  Week. 
and  I  invite  the  people  during  that  week  X(t 
comrufmor.ite  the  American  patent  system 
which,  by  affording  protection  and  encour- 
agement to  Inventors  as  etiTlsaged  and  au- 
thorized by  the  Constitution,  contributes  so 
grea'ly  ti >  the  encouragement  of  Inventive 
genius. 

President  Kennedy's  statement  repre- 
sented the  sense  of  the  Congress  and  par- 
ticularly of  our  own  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Last  Auk'ust  8,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler],  submitted 
House  Report  No.  871  which  authorized 
the  celebration  of  the  American  patent 
system.  This  report  included  the  fol- 
lowing' pertinent  statements,  and  I 
quote : 

July  4  1961.  maiked  the  125th  anniversary 
of  the  Patent  Act  of  1836,  which  created  the 
i  rt'.'-fnt  examination  system  for  granting 
patents  and  which  ej^Uibllshed  the  UJ3  P.it- 
ent  OtTlce  as  a  separate  and  dlatlnct  bureau 
with  a  Coir.mls.vioner  of  Patents  as  Its  head 
It  Is  expected  that  the  3  millionth  patent 
under  this  act  will  be  granted  in  Septem- 
ber  1961. 

The  patent  grant  has  l>een  a  traditional  In- 
centive for  the  promotion  of  the  useful  arts 
thereby  benefiting  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  United  Statea  and  the  world.  This 
function  of  the  patent  grant  haa  assumed 
added  slgnlllcance  In  view  of  the  preaent  day 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  technological 
lead  and  Increasing  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  of  thl.s  Nation. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  patent  sys- 
tem haa  provided  the  inspiration  for 
other  countries  to  establish  their  own 
procedures  to  encourage  scientists,  in- 
ventors, and  others  who  possess  creative 
talents.  Switzerland  is  one  country 
whose  cith:eiis  have  contributed  to  sci- 
tiitific  pro^^re.ss.  It  has  served  as  a 
citadel  of  freedom  in  every  recent  world 
conllict.  The  record  shows  that  Its  pat- 
ent system  was  first  established  in  1888. 
The  letiislution  was  inspired  by  a  visit  to 
thi.s  counti-y  by  a  Swiss  shoe  manufac- 
turer who  was  also  a  commissioner  to 
the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition 
in  1886.  He  was  so  impressed  with  the 
American  patent  .<!y.stem  that  on  return- 
in.-  home,  he  told  his  countrj'men.  "We 
must  introduce  the  patent  system. 
America  has  shown  us  how.  May  our 
^"icr  Re]>ub!ic  serve  as  our  model  m 
this."  It  is  also  of  some  interest  that 
one  of  the  first  examiners  in  the  Swiss 
patent  office  was  Albert  Einstein. 

In  1900.  a  Japanese  commissioner 
visited  this  country  and  upon  his  return 
he  reported.  "We  have  looked  about  us  to 
.see  what  nations  are  the  greatest,  so  that 
we  ciin  be  like  them."  We  said.  "What 
is  it  that  makes  the  United  States  such 
a  '-zwHt  nation?"  and  we  invcti.cratod  and 
found  t!iat  it  was  patents,  and  we  will 
have  patents. 

Although  motit  Americans  associate 
Mark  Twaui,  with  his  literary  accom- 
phslunents.  it  should  be  noted  that  he. 
too.  was  an  inventor  and  had  applied  for 
and  received  three  patents.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  n.y  colleagues  have  read 
Ins  work  entitled  "A  Connecticut  Yankee 
in  King  Arthur's  Court. '  May  I  remind 
you  that  his  character.  "Sir  Boss"  who 
had  supplanted  Merhn  the  Magician,  re- 
marked that  "a  country  without  a  pat- 
ent office  and  good  patent  laws  is  just 
a  crab  and  cannot  travel  anyway  but 
sideways  and  back  ways." 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  coimtry  must  always 
travel  forward,  and  all  the  evidence  I 
have  seen  supports  the  continuation  of 
sound  patent  policies.  The  contribution 
of  our  patent  system  to  America's  ac- 
knowledged leadership  as  an  industrial 
nation  is  of  such  importance  that  I  in- 
tend from  time  to  time  to  discuss  with 
my  colleauues  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
other  aspects  of  this  important  consti- 
tutional provision.  I  believe  it  has  play- 
ed a  vital  role  both  in  times  of  peace 
and  times  of  war  in  advancmg  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people. 


WRECKAGE  OF  THE  ESCAPE  CLAUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
We.'-t  Vir^tinia  (Mr.  BailivI  Is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  trade  aareements  legislation 
in  the  present  session,  great  interest  will 
center  in  the  escape  clause  and  its 
administration. 

This  clause,  as  Members  will  recall, 
was  adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Trade  Aereements  Act  in  1951.  I  had  the 
honor  of  presenting  the  amendment  to 
this  Ixxiy.  It  was  adopted  by  a  one- 
sided vote. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  escape  clause  under  past  ad- 


ministrations has  been  not  only  ex- 
tremely disappointing  but  has  provided 
us  with  a  measure  of  the  attitude  of  the 
executive  branch,  or  more  specifically, 
the  State  Department,  toward  congres- 
sional action.  The  law  has  been  all  but 
nullified  in  the  process  of  administra- 
tion. Tariff  Commission  has  been  re- 
luctant to  hold  hearings  for  proof  of 
injury  arising  from  increa.scd  import 
competition  attributable  to  tariff  cuts. 
and  the  White  House,  in  turn,  has  re- 
jected well  over  half,  in  fact,  two-tliirds 
of  Tariff  Commission  recommendations, 
when  the  Commission  did  find  serious 
injury  to  exist. 

Altogether  the  chances  of  an  industry 
to  obtain  relief  under  the  clause  arc 
overwhelmingly  in  the  negative,  that  is, 
about  10  to  1.  A  congressional  law  that 
gets  only  10  percent  effectiveness  in  its 
administration  is  very  close  to  being  a 
dead  letter. 

Yet  Congress  has  on  several  occasions 
amended  the  escape  clause  to  assure 
better  administration.  Tliis  effort  has 
been  without  results.  The  cases  brought 
by  indiistry  have  continued  to  get  the 
same  negative  treatment.  The  word  of 
Congress  has  failed  to  impress  either 
the  Commission  majority  or  the  State 
Department. 

When  these  results  arc  read  in  the 
li.^ht  of  the  constitutional  authority  of 
Congress  to  regulate  our  foreign  com- 
merce and  to  make  the  tariff,  they  take 
on  aspects  of  veritable  contempt  of  Con- 
gre.ss  by  the  executive  branch. 

Now  some  people  talk  of  eliminating 
the  escape  clause  altogether.  This 
would  represent  &n  ignominious  retreat. 
The  exact  opposite  is  needed.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  President  has 
recommended  the  retention  of  the 
escape  clause.  We  need  an  escape 
clause  that  will  do  what  the  clause  was 
intended  to  do  in  the  first  place,  namely, 
provide  a  remedy  against  overzealous 
and  foolhardy  tarifl-cutting  by  the  bu- 
reaucrats. I  intend  to  urge  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  retain  the 
escape  clause  idea  In  any  new  legislation 
written  in  the  field  of  international 
trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  enlightening  article 
on  this  subject  has  come  to  my  hands 
and  I  hope  that  all  Members  will  read  it. 
It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  O.  R.  Strack- 
bein.  who  has  had  close  contact  with  the 
escape  clause  since  Its  enactment.  As 
chairman  of  the  Nation-Wide  Commit- 
tee on  Import-Export  Policy,  Mr. 
Strackbein  has  been  able  to  observe  the 
administration  of  the  clause  at  first 
hand. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  offer  the  article  above 
referred  to : 

The  Escape  Clause:    What  Is  Wegng  With 

It?  What  Shguu)  Be  Done  About  It? 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbein.  chairman,  the  Nation- 
wide Committee  on  Import- Expwrt  Policy) 
The  escape  clause  of  the  Trade  Agreement* 
Act  suffers  from  two  ruinous  defects  that 
have  prevented  it  from  accomplishing  it« 
purpose. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  breakdown  of 
the  clause  is  centered  in  the  White  House. 
The  President's  unlimited  discretion  in  over- 
riding TariflT  Commission  recommendations 
has  re£Ulted  in  a  turndown  of  two  Commis- 
sion recommendations  out  of  every  three. 


The  second  source  of  the  breakdown  la  to 
be  found  in  the  Tariff  ConunlBslon  Itself. 
About  60  percent  of  the  cases  that  have  been 
processed  by  the  Commission  hiive  resulted 
in  a  negative  finding. 

Between  these  two  millstones,  the  interest 
of  domestic  producers,  including  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  have  been  grotmd  to 
pieces.  The  composite  restilt  ha*  been  a 
rejection  of  nearly  90  percent  of  the  cases. 

Of  130  ca.'^es  since  1948  the  Tariff  Commis- 
Blon  haa  recommended  relief  In  only  40  cases. 
The  White  House  rejected  23  and  acted  fa- 
vorably on  only  13.  Pour  cases  are  stUl  at 
the  White  House  awaiting  a  decision. 

The  failure  of  the  Tariff  Commission  is 
also  found  In  the  broad  discretion  that  the 
law  bestows  on  it.  This  play  of  discretion  has 
permitted  the  i>€r8onaI  political  philosophy, 
Fympathies  or  aversions  of  Commission  mem- 
bers to  play  too  great  a  role  in  their  Inter- 
pretation of  the  criteria  of  Injury. 

Since  members  of  the  Commission  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation,  this  latitude  of  Commission 
discretion  permits  an  unjustified  degree  of 
Presidential  influence  in  a  field  that  belongs 
exclusively  to  Congress  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. Each  of  two  Commissioners  reaching 
conclusions  on  the  same  set  of  facts  may 
come  to  an  opposite  decision,  simply  because 
of  their  personal  views  and  sympathies. 
Since  Presidential  appointments  are  not 
made  in  a  vacuum,  the  background,  inter- 
national political  outlook  and  other  evidence 
of  alinement  of  prospective  appointees  may 
be  examined  before  a  nomination  is  made. 

If  the  President  la  so  minded  he  may  peck 
the  Commission  with  members  who  will  be 
amenable  to  his  views  and  predilections 
rather  than  indep)endent  Judges.  If  then 
the  ComnrUssioners  have  a  wide  latitude  of 
discretion,  the  Interest  of  the  executive 
rather  than  that  of  Congress  will  prevail. 

As  a  result  of  these  two  wide  latitudes  of 
discretion  through  which  escape  clause  cases 
must  pass,  the  administration  of  the  clause 
has  produced  effects  that  are  wholly  at  odds 
with  Presidential  and  other  high  executive 
assurances  to  Congress  and  to  the  public 
with  respect  to  Its  purpoee  and  the  remits 
that  might  be  expected  of  it. 

These  assurances  were  given  on  every  occa- 
sion when  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  up 
for  renewal  by  Congress  and  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  these  promises  helped  materially 
In  obtaining  congressional  approval  cf  the 
trade  agreements  program  from  time  to  time. 
Now.  after  10  years  of  the  statutory  escape 
clause,  it  must  be  clear  that  there  is  no 
effective  Intent  in  the  executive  branch  to 
honor  these  solemn  assurances  and  promises, 
and  that  they  were  monitored  and  Issued  by 
the  State  Department  not  with  the  idea  that 
they  would  be  kept  but  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining further  congressional  approval  of  the 
program. 

The  core  of  the  contention  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  continue  to  exercise  the  power 
of  veto  over  Tariff  Commission  recommenda- 
tions, as  extended  to  him  by  Congress,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  observation  that  he  has 
more  to  think  about  than  the  Commission. 
The  statute  lays  down  the  criteria  by  which 
the  Commission  Is  to  be  guided,  and  this  Is 
as  It  should  be.  Constitutional  authority 
cannot  be  delegated  properly  without  the 
establishment  of  clear  guidelines.  To  issue 
a  blank  check  would  represent  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

Yet  it  is  argrued  that  when  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Tariff  Commission  reaches  the 
President  he  may  bring  to  bear  considera- 
tions that  are  entirely  extraneous  to  the 
statute,  such  as  the  effect  of  a  proposed  tariff 
Increase  upon  foreign  relations.  In  effect, 
this  represents  an  amendment  of  the  law  by 
the  President. 

Since  It  is  only  because  of  the  statute  that 
the  President  is  invited  to  participate  in 
administration  of  the  escape  clause,  the  in- 
vitation   cannot   properly    be    construed    as 
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resting  the  President  with  additional  power 
not  expreaaed  In  the  law. 

How  may  the  President  then  properly  en- 
large the  statute  once  a  Tariff  Commission 
recommendation  reaches  him  by  reading  into 
ir,  what  It  does  not  contain? 

The  statute  provides  a  remedy  against  seri- 
ous injury  or  a  threat  thereof  If  certain  cri- 
teria of  Injury  are  fulfilled,  and  these  criteria 
are  confined  to  tests  of  injury. 

Now  it  la  said  that  the  President  is  not 
bound  by  such  a  narrow  field  of  considera- 
tions. Apparently  he  may  reach  out  in  the 
air  and  amend  the  statute. 

This  represents  strange  legal  philosophy. 
Indeed.  Apparently  there  Is  no  limit  to  the 
grounds  on  which  the  President  might  upset 
the  Conunlsslon  8  recommendation.  He 
might  use  any  pretext  that  might  come  to 
his  mind 

The  fact  Is  that  under  this  bl/j\rre  Inter- 
pretation the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
foreign  commerce  and  to  establish  and  mod- 
ify Import  duties,  collapses  the  second  that 
a  Tariff  Commission  recommendation  Is  sent 
on  Its  way  to  the  White  House.  Th.it  is 
precisely  the  interpretation  under  which  the 
escape  clause  has  been  administered 

This  procedure  helps  explain  the  debacle 
of  the  escape  clause  and  the  deep  cynicism 
Its  administration  has  engendered  A  wholly 
ugly  disrespect  of  rights  and  ^>t  constitu- 
tional probity  Is  involved 

It  Is  now  clearly  established  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  gravely  abused  its  power. 
wrecked  the  law,  and  broken  f.ilth  with  the 
Congress  during  this  11 -year  period  The 
escape  clause  has  not  remotely  done  what 
various  Secretaries  of  Stale.  Under  Secre- 
taries, and  Assistant  Secretaries,  have  sol- 
emnly iujsured  Congress  in  hearing  a:ter 
hearing,  that  It  would  do  The  law  has  been 
extended  under  false  pretenses  under  reli- 
ance on  these  assurances 

The  State  Department  has  been  so  hungry 
for  power  and  so  engrossed  In  serving  the 
wishes  of  other  countries  that  it  has  evi- 
dently not  paused  or  bothered  t«)  read  the 
escape  clause  In  Its  proper  context,  or.  h.ivlng 
read  It.  the  Department  has  treated  the  con- 
gressional Intent  and  the  Departments  own 
words  before  congressional  committees  with 
disdain   and   contempt. 

There  can  be  no  other  explanation  of  the 
sharp  and  shocking  discrepancy  between  the 
fair  words  3pt)ken  by  Secretaries  of  Suite  and 
their  assistants  before  the  Hcjuse  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  record 
of  the  Department  under  the  esc.ipc  ci  luae 
and  its  Insistence  upon  the  Presidents  wide 
latitude  m  upsetting  the  TarlfT  Commission, 
un  the  other     The  tW(3  cannot  be  reconciled 

It  13  obvious  lh.it  the  State  Department 
seeks  to  use  tlie  regulation  of  foreign  tr.ule 
as  An  instrument  of  diplomacy  and  has  sei/.t-d 
the  Trade  .\greenipnt.s  Act  and  i'.s  escape 
clause   m  particular  as  a  means  ••{  doing  so 

The  denial  of  a  remedy  und*-r  the  escape 
clause  to  domestic  industry  and  its  workers 
when  serious  injury  from  lmp<jrt8  is  incurred 
or  threatened  is  a  position  that  neither  the 
State  Depar'meiit  nor  the  President  can 
Justify 

Everv  member  of  the  General  .^Kreemet;' 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  lOATTi  is  aware  that 
*e.  no  less  than  ail  lis  other  members,  re- 
serve the  right  whenever  we  enter  into  a 
trade  agreement  to  restore  the  duty  to  its 
u.' reduced  level  if  the  l(jwered  rate  causes 
serious  injury  to  a  domestic  industry  OATT 
ltj»elf   ha.-;  an   escape   clause 

Therefore  nothing  more  should  be  Involved 
th.Hii  a  finding  of  fact  by  a  duly  constituted 
public  agency  proceeding  under  lawful  pr'K-- 
eRses  If  the  degree  of  ln)\iry  called  for  in 
th»'  escape  clau.<!e  is  then  found  to  exist,  the 
remedy  should  f<«liow  as  a  matter  of  course 

Anv  aggrieved  import  Interest,  or  forelgr. 
exporter  may  have  recourse  to  the  Customs 
Court  He  may  allege  Improper  pr'>cedure 
by  the  T.-»rlff  C'>mnu.ssion    failure  of  the  C^m- 


mlsslon  to  obtain  all  the  facts  or  that  the 
facts  do  not  support  the  Commission's  con- 
clusion, etc.     He  may  have  his  day  in  court 

Certainly  the  State  Department  is  not 
Justified  In  saying  that  If  we  raise  the  duty 
or  Impose  an  Import  quota  as  a  remedy  under 
these  circumstances  that  any  member  of 
GATT"  has  a  right  to  resent  our  action  or  to 
invoke  retaliatory  measures 

We  go  beyond  these  processes  of  law  In 
actual  practice  we  compensate  the  coun- 
tries that  ship  U.)  us  the  particular  item  on 
which  we  have  raised  the  duty  by  reducing 
the  duty  on  other  items  that  we  Import 
from  them  in  roughly  equal  v<ilume  We 
thus  make  good  any  damage  that  might 
have  resulted  from  the  duty  iiu  rea.se  inipoted 
under  the  escape  clau.se 

Tlie  incontrovertible  ci'iiclusion  from  these 
observations  is  that  what  really  actuates  the 
Department  of  State  Is  a  deeply  lml>edded 
i)h:li">eophy  of  free  trade;  and  that  In  throw- 
ing it.s  weight  agiiin.st  tariff  mcrea.ses  when- 
ever these  are  recommended  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  It  substitutes  Its  trade  phll- 
I  .Sophy  f  T  the  la-A  and  d'cs  so  in  complete 
disregard  of  the  wilemn  as.surances  given  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  country  by  the  var- 
ious heads  of  the  State  Department  Itself 
t)ver  a  period  of  years  under  various  adniin- 
istrtitions  It  cannot  sustain  the  claim  that 
It  must  oppose  tariff  increases  under  tiie 
escape  clause  either  to  satisfv  other  members 
of  GATT  or  to  overcome  any  que-^rioii  about 
the  sinceri'y  of  the  liberal  tra<le  jxillcy 
'  f  this  ciiuntry 

These  pleas  are  devoid  of  the  le.vst  merit 
anfl  represent  no  more  than  an  effort  to 
conceal  the  real  motives,  which  arise  from  the 
personal  trade  phlliwophles  f>f  the  ifflclals 
concerned  and  from  their  conviction  that 
the  S'ate  Department  rather  than  Congress 
should  regvUatp  the  f^ 'reign  commerce  of  thi.s 
country 

The  result  of  this  disingenuous  fxjsltlon 
'  ir  dup.lcity  of  the  Depur'ment  of  State  by 
which  it  has  turned  one  face  to  congres- 
sional committees  and  to  the  public  while 
in  the  conduct  of  its  business  it  has  worn 
an  entirely  different  face,  h-ui  been  the  be- 
trayal of  the  escape  clause  Implicit  In  this 
i.s    hostility    toward    domestic    industry 

It  is  this  latter  face  that  would  Indict  any 
American  Industry  as  inefTlcient  if  it  cannot 
compete  with  lmp<irts  This  Is  also  the  face 
that  would  confer  upon  imports  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  in  this  cwun'ry  and  sad- 
dling our  Government  with  the  burden  of 
rehabilit.iting  Industries  lh.it  might  be 
driven  to  the  wall  by  Imports  even  though 
the  competitive  advantage  of  the  latter  were 
derived  from  nothing  more  virtuous  than 
the  payment  of  the  low  wages  in  otfier 
countries 

It  may  be  considered  a  settled  fai-t  that 
so  long  ,is  the  President  continues  to  h.ive 
the  authority  to  override  the  Tariff  Coin- 
mis.siori's  reci»n:niend,itions  under  the  escifje 
clause,  the  remedy  for  the  errors  of  the 
tariff-cutters  will  contuuie  to  be  a  f.ilse  bait 
fus  It  has  been  these  past  10  years  A  remedy 
that,  is  (mly  10  percent  effective  is  n(j  ren;fdy 
worthy  of  the  name  If  an  antibiotic  remedy 
for  a  dlseii.se  were  no  more  effective  it  would 
go   off    the   shelves   as   An   outrigfit    fallur* 

I'he  escape  clause  t<xlay  Is  a  monument  to 
duplicity  cynlcl.sm  and  a  Ma'hlavelllan  atti- 
tude toward  g(jvernmental  probity  and  in- 
tegrity The  effect  produced  by  prolonging 
I'.s  lue  on  the  same  plane  wcjuld  be  evil  and 
most  deplorable  In  point  of  sound  pollcv 
the  clause  should  be  retained  but  amended 
til  wash  out  of  it  the  obJectUmable  elementJ^ 

The  executive  branch  has  been  entrusted 
with  this  congressional  function  for  a  decade 
The  re'"i  >rd  h.is  been  one  of  shameful  be- 
trayal (jf  a  delegated  power  and  the  delek;  i- 
ti<m  should   be   withdrawn 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  esi- ape 
clause,  which  Is  a  multilateral  reservation 
with  lt«  invof  atlon  contingent  on  a  factual 
Uf  veil  ppinent.    there    was    iio    reason    for    In- 


volvement of  the  Chief  Executive  In  Its  ad- 
ministration in  the  first  place.  Now  It  is 
clear  that  it  was  an  unfortunate  mistake. 

As  for  the  Tariff  Commission's  Impartiality 
it  Is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  mn- 
Jt>rlty  has  found  against  a  remedy  more  often 
than  not.  and  such  findings  have  been  in 
conformity  with  the  climate  of  opinion  in 
the  White  Hou.se 

The  sharing  of  congressional  authority 
with  the  B^xecutive  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  Executive  influence  soon  predominates 
represented  a  resignation  or  abdication  of  \Xs 
constitvitioiial  power  by  Congress  The  In- 
fluence of  the  appointive  power  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Presidents  apptilntment  of 
Tariff  Commissioners  can  best  be  counter- 
balatu-ed  by  restricting  the  latitude  of  the 
Commission's  interpretiili  ve  powers.  This 
ine.ins  that  the  criteria  of  Injury  In  the 
es<-ape  cl.iuse  must  be  made  more  precise 
The  preficnce  of  certain  factual  conditions 
must  be  gfNcn  controlling  weight  In  the 
tliulings 

Otherwise  the  President,  though  he  were 
no  longer  authorised  to  veto  the  rec<»mmen- 
dations  of  the  Tariff  Ct)mml8fllon.  would  be 
able  t4)  achieve  the  R.une  end  through  his 
appoin'lve  power,  and  Congress  would  nearly 
as  surely  lf>«e  Its  control  as  under  the  cir- 
cumstances as  they  are  today,  with  the  Pre"ii- 
dential  veto  in  force 
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in'rkasonable  literacy 
rp:quirf:ments 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Sp*-aker.  I  ask 
unarumnus  con.'^ent  that  the  Rpntlcman 
from  MichiKHii  I  Mr  DingkllI  may  ex- 
tend hi.s  remark.s  at  this  point  in  the 
Rr( ORD  and  icvi.sj'  and  extend  his  re- 
in a  rk.s 

Th.-  SPEAKB:R  Is  there  objection 
to  the  nxiue.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  DINGELI.  Mr  vSi)eaker.  I  am  to- 
day intioducint;  a  bill  to  nrohibit  the  ap- 
plication of  unreasonable  literacy  re- 
quir-ment.s  v\ith  respect  to  the  right  to 
vote 

Section  1  of  my  bill  sets  forth  four 
findings  of  the  Congress.  It  states,  first, 
that  Con^,'ress  find.s  that  the  right  to  vote 
IS  fundamental  to  free,  democratic  gov- 
ernment, and  that  it  is  the  continuini; 
res{>onsibillty  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  sfcure  and  protect  this  right  against 
all  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  restric- 
tions 

The  bill  states  in  the  second  place 
that  Cotu.re.s.s  finds  that  the  right  to  vole 
of  many  persons  has  been  subjected  to 
arbitrary  and  unrea.sonable  restrictions 
on  account  of  rare  or  color;  that  literacy 
tests  have  been  extensively  used  to  deny 
the  sulTia^'e  to  otherwise  qualified  pei - 
sons  b«'cause  of  thf'ir  race  or  color;  and 
that  existinu  Ia\*s  are  not  adequate  to 
Kuarantet'  the  eniovment  of  this  basic 
iii'ht  Without  discrimination. 

The  bill  further  states,  third.  th;il 
C'diikire.ss  Hnds  that  illiteracy  is  rapidly 
(li.sappearinK  in  the  I'nited  States,  that 
the  quiility  of  eh'inentary  education  fur- 
ni.'-ht'd  by  the  Nations  .schools  is  of  hmh 
(•a!ib«'r  that  [HMsons  completing  six 
u  rudes  of  education  in  a  State-accredited 
.■^chtKJl  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  he 
literate;  and  that  p.ny  literacy  test  that 
d»  tiies  the  right  to  vote  to  any  person 
who  ha.s  completed  six  Rrades  is  arbi- 
trary and  unreasonable 

The  bill  !tates,  finally,  that  Congress 
finds  and  declares  that  its  enactment  is 


necessary  to  make  effective  the  gxiaran- 
tecs  of  the  Constitution,  especially  those 
contained  in  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments, by  eliminating  or  preventing  ar- 
bitrary and  unreasonable  restrictions  on 
the  franchise  which  occur  through  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  to  persons 
with  at  least  six  grades  of  education. 

Section  2  of  my  bill  amends  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  so  as  to  provide  that  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
otherwise  qualified  to  vote  at  any  election 
by  the  r)eoplc  shall  be  entitled  and  al- 
lowed to  vote  at  all  elections  without  dis- 
tinction of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  .servitude  and  without  being  sub- 
jected to  any  literacy  test  beyond  the 
conij)letlon  of  the  sixth  primary  grade  in 
a  school  accredited  by  any  Slate  or  by 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bCieve  that  enactmei.t 
of  this  bill  will  go  far  to  democratize  the 
American  clcct(.rate.  According  to  the 
BfX)k  of  the  States,  the  constitutions  of 
20  States  have  literacy  tests  for  voting. 
In  six  Southern  States:  Georgia.  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi.  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
gmia.  and  Alabama,  the  constitutional 
requirements  are  built  up  by  legislation 
and  pragt-ice  to  exclude  Negroes  from 
the  franchise.  As  Piof.  V.  O.  Key  has 
written  of  the  Southern  States  in  gen- 
eral: 

Every  locil  ret'i.stmtlon  ofT.cer  Is  a  law  unto 
hlm.self  In  determining  the  cltlssen's  posses- 
sion of  literacy,  understanding,  and  other 
quallflcatlon.t  No  State  agency  knows  what 
these  ofBclala  do  or  how  tiiey  Interpret  the 
req'ilrcments. 

Probably  the  wor.«;t  feature  of  a  liter- 
acy requirement  is  that,  unless  fairly 
administered,  it  can  become  a  vicious 
in.'-:truinent  of  discrimination. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leg- 
islative program  and  any  special  order 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted,  to  Mr. 
RotTDrBTTSH,  for  15  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
exttnd  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Karsten. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNTE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Alger.  | 

Mr.  SiLKR. 

rrhc  following  Meuibers  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert*  and  to  include  ex- 
t:aneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Celler. 
Mr.  Breeding. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  12  o'clock  and  48  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, January  30. 1962,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMBtfUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive commimications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1606.  A  letter  from  the  president.  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preven- 
tive Medicine,  Inc.,  transmitting  the  33d 
annual  report  of  the  work  and  operations 
of  the  Oorgas  Memorial  Laboratory,  cover- 
ing the  fl&cal  year  ended  June  30,  1961,  pur- 
suant to  22  United  States  Code,  278a  (H.  Doc. 
No.  260);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fiiirs.  and  ordered  to  t>e  printed. 

1607.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eritl  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  (FNMA),  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Apmry.  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1061  (H.  Doc.  No.  318 1;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  bo  printed. 

1608.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  Federal  Prison  Indus- 
tries, Inc..  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1961  (d.  Doc.  No.  319):  to  the  Committee 
on  OoTemment  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

1609.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Ser\lces  Administration,  uans- 
mltting  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  liq- 
uidation activities  of  the  national  defense, 
war,  and  reconversion  activities  of  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  163,  83d  Congress,  .is  amended, 
and  with  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1957 
(22  F.R.  4633);  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

1610.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assi.stant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics) .  transmitting  the  report  for  July-Oc- 
tober 1961  on  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
prime  contract  awards  to  small  and  other 
business  firms,  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1611.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  President  to 
take  possession  and  assume  control  of  trans- 
pKjrtatlon  systems  In  time  of  national  emer- 
gency"; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1612.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  the 
Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
tranamltting  a  report  of  the  audit  of  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  Foundation  of 
the  Federal  Bar  Association  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  September  30,  1961,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  662,  83d  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1613.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  cover- 
ing fiscal  year  1961,  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on 
Inter«tate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1614.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
U.S.  Weather  Bureau  for  fiscal  year  1961, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  657,  80th  Congress; 
to  the  Conimlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1615.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for 
the  calendar  year  1961,  on  positions  in  grades 
16,  17,  and  18,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  854, 
84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1616.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled 'An  act  to  provide  better  facilities  for 
the  enforcement  of  customs  and  Immigration 
laws,'  to  Increase  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  expended";  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Wco-ks. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BELCHKR: 
YLR.  9927.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by    the    A:?rlcultural    Marketing    Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  allot- 
ments to  producers  in  individual  Federal  or- 
der m.Trkets,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Cuiiimittee  on  Agriculture. 
Ey  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HR.  9928.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  applica- 
tion of   unrciisonable   literacy  requirements 
v.-;ih  respect  to  tiie  right  to  vote;  to  the  Cjm- 
mit*e^  en  the  Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  McDONO'UGH: 
HR.  9929.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  m.uiu- 
facturc,  E.-iie,  or  use  in  commerce  of  any 
motor  venicle  v.hich  discharges  unburned 
hydroc:.r'oons  and  other  noxious  gases  in 
amounts  dangercas  to  human  health;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  9930.  A  bin  to  allow  to  corporations 
an  exemption  of  $25,000  for  Income-tax  pur- 
poses, and  to  provide  that  the  combined  nor- 
mal tax  and  surtax  rate  of  38  percent  shall 
be  applicable  to  corporations  having  taxable 
Incomes  of  less  than  f50,000;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  9931  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  Income  received  by  individ- 
uals who  have  reached  age  65  If  their  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  does  not  exceed  $a,600 
in  the  case  of  married  couples  or  $2,000  in 
the  case  of  single  Individuals;  and  to  in- 
crease all  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
from  $600  to  $800;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  9932.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  thereunder  to  certain  Gold  Star 
Mothers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
HR.  9933.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  p>ensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  at 
the  monthly  rate  of  $100;  to  the  Committee 
on   Veterans'   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R.  9934.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  Issue  regulations 
relating  to  the  cancellation  or  undue  delay 
of  the  scheduled  flight  of  certain  aircraft; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
HJl.  9935.  A    bill    to    adjust   the    rates    of 
basic    compensation    of   certain   officers    and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee    on 
Post  OflSce  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   PILLION: 
HJi.  9936.  A   blU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Federal  building  in  Buf- 
falo,   N.Y.;     to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  RAINS: 
H.R  9937.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Hotislng  Act  of  1949  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  farm  housing  loans,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  California: 
H.   Res.   528.   Resolution   creating   a    non- 
legislative   select   committee   to  conduct   an 
Investigation    and    study    of   the    aged    and 
aging:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Soutb  Carolina,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
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the  Unlte<l  State*  to  enact  as  promptly  a.s 
possible  S  1795  or  HR  6789.  authorlziiik? 
the  Duke  Power  Co  to  construct  a  dam  across 
the   Savannah    River;    to   the  Committee   on 

Public  Works 

Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  uf  the 
terriuiry  of  Guam,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  enacting  legislation  to  provide 
the  territory  of  Guam  with  a  locally  elected 
chief  executive,  to  the  Cf)mmlttee  on  Interior 
aiifl  lui-ular  Affairs 

Also,  memfirlal  of  the  legislature  of  the 
territory  of  Guam,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
idf-nt  and  the  Congre.sa  of  the  United  States 


relative  to  expressing  appreciation  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  advantageous  to 
the  territory  of  Ouam  and  Its  people:  to  the 
Committee  nri  Interldr  and  In.sular  Affairs 


PRIVATE   BILLS   AND  RKSOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bill.s  and  resululion.s  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows 

By  Mr   AYRE.S 
H  H   <J938    A    l)i:i    for    the    relief   of    Emllln 
V  izuez  R<  uco.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jii- 

cli.-i,irv 


HR  9959  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martina 
Inif)erla!  Homeru.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R   9<>40    A   bin   for  the  relief  of  Antotne 
Ozb«ilt     i<i  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Hv  Mr   (JUBSER 
H  R  9941     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Park  Chiin 
H  •    t'.  the  C"')mmitt«'e  nn  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    KIIXiORE 
H  U   9942    A    bill     fur     the     relief    of    Mrs 
Wiiil.iin  W    John.s'on.   to  the  Committee  un 
the    Judli  larv 

By  Mr    LANKKORD 
HR   l»94:}    A    bill    f.r    the    relief    of    StrMa 
McKet-    t..  the  ( 'i  .ninilt tee  on  the  Judiciary 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Kentucky  Mountains  Marksmanship 


EIXTENSION  OF  REMAFIKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  SILER 

OF    KENTUCKY 
IS  THt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  29.  1962 

Mr  SILER.  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  ter- 
rible We  shot  at  the  moon  last  week 
and  missed  it  more  than  20.000  miles 

Now  the  moon  is  tremendou.s  It  i.s 
over  2.000  miles  wide  and  that  is  riuile 
a  target.  It  is  usually  shining  like  a  new 
dollar  most  any  time  when  you  miyhl 
want  to  shoot  at  it.  But  why  anyone 
should  ever  want  to  shoot  at  the  moon  us 
beyond  my  comprehension  T^le  mo<m  is 
beautiful  and  romantic  It  is  friendly 
and  inspiring  It  is  helpful  and  gener- 
ous. It  gives  light  and  affects  the  tides 
It  promotes  courtship  and  saves  electric- 
ity And  if  you  should  actually  hit  the 
moon  as  a  target,  what  would  you  ac- 
complish' You  really  ought  to  feel  >ick 
in  the  stomach  and  woebegone  like  tfiat 
time  when  you  shot  a  doe,  a  young  debu- 
tante deer  It  was  .so  helpless  and  beau- 
tiful, a  creature  of  the  Lord  And  yet 
you  shot  It 

But  what  I  started  out  to  deplore  was 
aiming  at  a  bright.  2.000-mile-wide  tar- 
get and.  of  all  things  missing  it  by  20  000 
miles  I  think  the  Lord  may  be  sham- 
ing us  Like  the  current  bestseller  says 
"You  may  shoot  at  bluejays.  but  to  kill 
a  mocking  bud  is  a  sin  So.  we  may 
well  shoot  at  Castro  and  Khrushchev  and 
poverty  and  unemployment,  but  to  shofit 
at  the  moon  may  well  be  a  sm 

Now  the  Kentucky  mountain  people 
thrust  me  into  orbit  and  landed  me  up 
here  in  Washington  It  was  no  trouble 
at  all  They  are  deadeye  dick  on  hitimu 
their  target  I  actually  have  p*'uple  m 
Clay  County.  Ky  ,  that  can  drop  a  sqair- 
rel  out  of  a  tree  at  100  yards  I  have  one 
K:r!  that  can  hit  a  running  rabbit  with 
n  riMe  at  a  hunter's  reasonable  distance 
What  would  they  think  if  I  told  them 
that  >()me  experts  down  m  Florida  fired 
a  big  shot  at  the  big  moon  way  out  von- 
{|>r  and  actually  missed  it  by  more  than 
20  000  miles  distance  from  the  bulls-eye 
target'  Some  of  them  would  siv. 
"Whats  the  country  coming  to — shoot- 
ing at  the  moon''  And  where  has  niark.>- 
niaii.-.hip    guilt — missing    an    e!ipi;:tni  > 


south  end   while  swiniring  at   it  with   a 
big  bass  tiddl''  ' 

Well,  if  we  should  pull  off  this  foolish- 
ness again  at  a  cost  of  more  millions 
of  dollars  to  ta.xpaye'-s,  then  I  si;.:Kest 
we  call  m  the  shootink.;est  men  we  gut. 
the  squirrel  hunters  from  southeastern 
Kentucky  or  maybe  a  few  World  War  I 
veterans  from  Breathitt  County  Ky  . 
where  they  had  no  World  War  I  draft 
whate\er  because  th.eir  boys  came  out  of 
the  hollows,  volunteered  and  filled  up 
the  quotas  without  any  law  at  all  excejit 
the  law  of  self-respect  the  law  of  Air.tT- 
icanisii;  and  the  law  of  real  good  marks- 
manship that  has  always  marked  the 
men  of   the  Kentucky  moiimains 


Kansas  Birthday 


FXTFNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  FLOYD  BREEDING 

If     K\NS\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENT.V  I  IVES 
Mnndaij.  January  29    1962 

Mr.  BREEDING  Mr  Speaker  Uie 
people  of  the  gieat  State  of  Kan.sa.s  to- 
day observe  their  annual  Kansas  Day 
Throughout  the  State  Kansans  will 
pause  in  their  daily  activities  to  maik 
this  important  occasion  with  reverence 
and  deep  thouglu.  with  reflection  on  thf 
pa.-t  and  the  future 

A  particular  emphasis  is  attached  to 
Kansas  Day  this  year  since  the  .state 
observed  it.s  100th  birthday  during  the 
year  just  past  and  celebrated  with  cen- 
tennial programs  m  every  community, 
rural  and  metropolitan. 

The  hi.>tory  of  Kansas  is  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  A  courageous  and 
hardy  people  recogiuzed  the  potential 
of  the  Great  Plains  in  the  center  of  the 
Nation.  With  faith  in  God  in  the  land 
and  in  themselves,  they  endured  hard- 
ships beyond  mea.sure  to  pa.ss  un  to  us 
the  .leatu  'ss  and  uood  life  that  is  ours 
todav 

The  fiiiih  and  determination  of  our 
foivfathers  still  lives  with  the  people  of 
Kansas  The  next  100  years  will  wItne.s.^ 
cor.tmued  growth  and  prosperity  in  our 
State,  and  the  .same  proud  pulse  will 
beat  in  Un.^    heart  '  of  the  Nation. 


I   know    that    my   colleagues   join   me 
today  m   payu\g   tribute  to  Kan.sas  and 

ll.^    p«'opu' 


Army  Transportabon  Materiel  Command 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

i'»     MISSot'RI 

IN    IHK  HOU-E  OF  HEPRE.sENTATIVt-.-i 
Monday  January  29.  1962 

Mr  KARSTEN  Mr  Speaker,  during 
rf'cent  n.ontlus  there  has  been  consider- 
able (hscus-sion  both  m  t.nd  out  of  the 
Congri's.s  concerning  the  mounting  cost 
of  defense  procurements  In  general  and 
of  .sole  source,  or  negotiated,  procure- 
ment.s  in  particular 

In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  noteworthv 
that  one  1  irge  military  agency,  head- 
quarters of  which  are  mamtained  m 
St  Ix>ui>.  h.is  accomplished,  and  is  con- 
tinuing t<j  accomplish,  singularly  strik- 
ing result.s  in  the  alleviation  of  this  major 
prt)blem  area 

I  refer  to  tln'  Tr.mspurtation  Materiel 
Command  which  exerci.ses  logistical 
H'spoiisibilily  for  the  U.S.  Army  inso- 
tiU  as  the  pr(x:urement.  supply,  ami 
m.iiMU-naiue  of  transportation  equip- 
ment fui  uui  i:round  forces  is  concerned 

Acting  upon  its  own  initiative,  this 
a!;ency  last  year  launchetl  an  intensive 
attack  uiH>n  the  basic  rea.son  for  the  bulk 
of  s<jle  .souue  prcx'urements  of  this 
nature  the  lack  of  .suITicient  technical 
data  111  the  hands  of  the  procuring 
a^^'ency  to  make  competitive  bidding  po.^^- 
sible  Its  eflort,  known  as  Project 
Breakout,  has  resulted  to  date  in  an 
appnnable  reduction  (jf  lu^gotiated  con- 
tracts and  m  a  proportionately  greatei 
flow  of  proc-urements  to  firms  in  the  cate- 
«oi  y  of    small  busiiie.vs  " 

In  iu'cumphshmt;  the  latter  objective 
tiie  Iransi^ortation  Materiel  Command 
has  been  assisted  materially  by  the  Si 
Ia)ui.->  and  Kan.sa.s  City  offices  of  tlu 
Small  Business  Administration  with 
which  It  enjoys  a  clo.se  and  effective 
working;  relationship  This  cooperation 
bit  wt  til  the  two  Federal  agencies  ha.^ 
been  particularly  productive  in  bringint: 
new  contractual  opportunities  to  firms 
in  labor  surplus  areas  of  the  country 
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I  am  informed  that,  to  date.  Project 
Breakout  has  resulted  in  monetary  sav- 
ings to  the  Government  of  $801,290.  a 
figure  which  represents  the  difTerence 
between  the  previous  sole  source  costs 
and  the  present  costs  of  the  same  items 
on  a  competitive  bid  basis.  Still  more 
gratifying  are  estimated  savings  of  $8,- 
246,680  which  will  aoctimulate  during  the 
supported  life  of  the  Items  broken  out  so 
far  under  this  project. 

As  further  evidence  both  of  its  deter- 
mination and  of  its  sincerity,  the  Trans- 
portation Materiel  Command  last  April 
initiated  a  series  of  what  it  calls  "pro- 
curement fairs"  at  which  items  broken 
out  of  their  previous  .sole  source  category 
are  put  up  for  competitive  bid  for  the 
first  time  These  events  have  been  held 
on  a  w  eekly  basis  sii'.ce  July  28  and  have 
proved  increasingly  beneficial. 

It  was  my  pleasure,  and  that  of  Repre- 
sentative Price  of  Illinois  who  accom- 
panied me,  to  attend  one  of  these  fairs 
recently  as  guests  of  Maj.  Gen.  William 
B  Bunker  and  of  the  chief  of  his  Direc- 
torate of  Procurement  and  Production. 
Col  M.  F  Boyd.  We  both  were  im- 
pressed with  the  large  attendance  of  bus- 
inessmen a.ssembled  there  and  with  the 
well-ordered,  businesslike  atmosphere 
which  prevailed  throughout.  Here  were 
procurement  opportunities  never  previ- 
ously offered  on  a  competitive  basis  and 
the  firms  represented  obviously  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  to  secure  tech- 
nical data  and  other  details  preparatory 
to  submitting  bids. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Trans- 
portation Materiel  Command  is  rapidly 
accelerating  the  pace  of  its  breakout 
program  with  a  current  weekly  average 
of  about  125  items,  an  achievement 
which  requires  exhaustive  engineering 
review  of  technical  data  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  additional  data  essential  for  com- 
petitive bidding 

I  have  been  no  le.ss  gratified  to  learn 
that  this  agency  has  instituted  a  rigorous 
policy  of  retaining  for  the  Government 
all  proprietary  rights  as  well  as  technical 
data  Involved  in  future  new  procure- 
ments; a  policy  which  inevitably  will  re- 
sult in  a  steadily  diminishing  ratio  of 
negotiated  contracts. 

One  of  the  items  under  consideration 
when  Representative  Price  and  I  visited 
the  Army  Tran.si>ortat!on  Materiel  Com- 
mand was  a  spacer  sleeve  used  on  the 
Bell  HU-1  helicopter.  This  item  had 
previously  been  procured  from  the  origi- 
nal manufacturer  at  a  price  of  $4.96  with 
delivery  date  of  240,  days.  As  a  result  of 
the  bidding  at  the  conference,  in  which 
five  of  eight  bids  received  were  less  than 
$5.  an  award  was  made  to  a  small  busi- 
ne.ss  firm  for  a  price  of  $1.40  each  with  a 
45 -day  delivery  date.  While  the  savings 
on  this  particular  transaction  amounted 
to  only  $85,  it  does  represent  a  savings  of 
over  70  percent  in  the  previous  price 
paid. 

This  overall  program  which  I  have  out- 
lined is  one  which  merits  the  commenda- 
tion of  all  who  have  been  famlhar  with 
this  problem  and  who  are  concerned,  as 
I  have  certainly  b*?en,  with  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  taxpayers'  money  allotted  for 
defense  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  sut>stantial  savings 
which  I  have  enumerated,  the  Trans- 


portation Materiel  Command  has  bene- 
fited materially  from  an  average  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  75  percent  in  the 
production  leadtime  previously  recorded 
on  a  sole  source  basis.  Neither  the  qual- 
ity nor  the  quantity  of  the  items  afTected 
has  l>een  permitted  to  suffer  in  the 
process. 

My  presentation  of  the  facts  which 
I  have  cited  in  some  detail  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  my  conviction  that  here  is  a 
program,  proven  under  exceptionally 
trying  circimistances,  which  is  worthy 
of  emulation  by  other  Government  agen- 
cies— both  civilian  and  military — in  their 
procurements  of  goods  and  services. 


Establishment  of  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  29,  1962 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  much  disturbed  by  the  opposition 
to  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs.  Today  when  75  percent 
of  our  f>eople  live  in  cities,  and  63  per- 
cent of  our  population  lives  on  10  per- 
cent of  our  land,  adequate  concern 
should  be  given  to  the  problems  of  our 
cities  and  their  residents.  In  1860,  80 
percent  of  our  population  was  rural. 
Today  less  than  30  percent  is  rural  farm 
and  nonfarm. 

We  have  a  Department  of  Commerce 
to  assist  business,  and  a  Department  of 
Labor  to  look  after  the  interests  of  our 
workers.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture assists  the  small  fraction  of  our 
population  which  engages  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  Parenthetically.  I  might  point 
out  that  the  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  $5,836  million.  The  whole 
Federal  budget  devoted  to  hou-sing  and 
urban  problems  is  $832  million.  I  do  not 
downgrade  nor  oppose  the  need  for  a 
Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the  con- 
trary I  have  been  one  of  the  strongest 
supporters  of  programs  to  assist  the 
farmers.  I  ask,  however,  only  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  problem  of  the 
large  percentage  of  our  population  which 
lives,  works,  and  dies  in  urban  areas. 
Today's  urban  areas  stretch  for  hundreds 
of  miles  almost  uninterrupted  by  any 
open  country.  Rapid  urbanization  h£is 
been  going  on.  and  it  is  likely  this  proc- 
ess will  speed  up  even  more  with  attend- 
ant problems  mushrooming.  Speedy 
urbanization  has  given  the  cities  enor- 
mous problems  in  water  supply,  water 
and  air  pollution,  sewage  disposal,  trans- 
portation, crime  and  fire  protection  and 
prevention,  streets  and  highways,  educa- 
tion, recreation,  housing  and  slimi  con- 
trol, planning  and  zoning,  public  health 
and  welfare.  No  city  has  resources,  eco- 
nomic or  technical,  adequate  to  cope 
with  the.se  problems  which  generally  flow 
across  city,  State,  and  county  lines.  In- 
deed, every  American  city  is  plagued 
with  severe  financial  problems  nearing 
the    crisis    stage.    We    must    approach 


these  by  coordinated  governmental  ac- 
tion which  can  be  accomplished  efB- 
ciently  only  under  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs.  The  problems  of  cities 
are  now  being  worked  on  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  almost  every  area.  Fed- 
eral programs  now  deal  with  air  and  wa- 
ter pollution,  airport  construction,  edu- 
cational facilities,  disaster  relief,  civil 
defense,  medical  and  hospital  facilities, 
water  pollution  control,  highway,  public 
welfare  assistance,  housing,  urban  re- 
newal, and  a  legion  of  other  areas  of  con- 
cern to  our  city  people.  Establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  will  of 
itself  create  no  new  and  vast  spending 
programs.  If  increased  spending  follows 
it  will  be  because  the  Congress,  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people, 
have  so  voted  and  ordained,  and  because 
the  plight  of  our  cities  demands  it.  We 
do  seek  to  have  consideration  of  our 
problems  upgraded  to  the  Cabinet  level. 

Who  will  be  head  of  this  Department 
is  .secondary,  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  is  of  first  importance.  It  is 
equally  important,  however,  that  there 
should  be  no  discrimination  on  racial  or 
other  grounds  in  selecting  a  Cabinet  of- 
ficer to  head  this  Department  any  more 
than  it  should  exist  in  hiring  clerks, 
custodial  help,  or  intermediate  execu- 
tives. Mr.  Robert  Weaver  is  the  selection 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
head  this  Department.  He  deserves  to 
be  considered  on  the  basis  of  his  qualifi- 
cations and  abihty.  It  is  grosslyMm- 
proper  to  consider  him  in  any  other  light. 
It  is  equally  a  great  WTong  to  oppose  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  simply  be- 
cause Mr.  Weaver  might  head  that 
agency,  or  because  Mr.  Weaver  happens 
to  be  a  Negro. 

Mr.  Weaver  has  an  outstanding  record 
in  the  field  of  housing  and  urban  af- 
fairs, in  which  he  is  a  nationally  recog- 
nized authority.  He  has  given  distin- 
guished service  as  head  of  the  largest 
Agency  in  the  projected  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs,  where  he  has  compiled  a 
record  as  an  extraordinarily  capable  ad- 
ministrator, indeed  probably  being  the 
best  one  this  Agency  has  had. 

I  vigorously  support  the  action  of 
President  Kennedy  in  initiating  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  Cabinet  level  agency 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  I  condemn  the  bigots  who  have 
injected  the  question  of  race  into  the  es- 
Ublishment  of  this  Department  to  defeat 
a  measure  so  clearly  in  the  public 
interest. 


National  Food  Reserre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  29,  1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  as  a 
nation,  are  blessed  with  an  abundant 
and  invaluable  food  resource.  The  ef- 
ficiency and  high  productivity  of  the 
American  farmer  has  created  a  plentiful 
supply  of  food  to  meet — In  fact  far  ex- 
ceed— the  needs  of  our  people. 
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By  contrast,  there  are  hundreds  of 
milliona  of  people  around  the  world  liv- 
ing on  inadequate  diets. 

Pood  then  can — and  should — not  only 
serve  us  well  at  home;  but  also  be  uti- 
lized more  efTectively  in  support  of  our 
foreign  policies. 

Over  the  weekend,  I  was  privileged 
to  discuss  the  need  for  an  improved  food 
policy  over  Wisconsin  radio  stations.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  excerpts 
of  my  ideas  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Senator  W.-i.ey  Prc^poses  National  Pood 
Reserve 

Friends,  our  Nation  today  fliida  Itself  faced 
by  br>ad.sca:e  challenges  la  many  Re'.ds  -  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Now,  I  would  like  t<i  dl.scus.s  with  y  'U  a 
problem  of  m.Tjor  sltfnlflcance— not  only  to 
farme-s  -  but  to  folk.s  in  the  cities — or  wher- 
ever you  may  live  that  Is,  better  utillzati'U 
of  our  national  food  resources. 

By  mechanization  and  efficiency,  the 
farmer-  m  Wisconsin  and  elsewliere  lu  the 
Nation— has  created  the  greatest  f'xxl- 
productlon  plant  in  the  world  By  a  high 
level  of  prrxiuctlvlty,  he  has  provided  an 
adequate— In  fact,  a  surplus  supply  of 
pxxl.  healthful  foods  for  consumers,  at  mod- 
erate prices. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  blessings  of 
plenty  have  also  become  an  economic  head- 
ache Why'  Because  the  stockpiling  of  sur- 
pluses ha.s  bc^jme  costly  t>  the  ta.xpayer; 
and,  also,  pri^'e  depressing  for  the  farmer. 

Currently,  the  $41^  billion  worth  of  sur- 
plu-ses  including  dairy  pr'xlucts,  grain,  and 
other  commodities-  for  example,  cost  over 
$1  million  for  storage  alone. 

The  situation,  too,  threatens  t*^  get  more 
serious.  According  to  agricultural  experts, 
the  Nation  bv  1980— Just  20  years  ahead 
may  be  able  to  meet  domestic  and  fore.kja 
needs  with  50  million  acres  less  tliau  art* 
now  bel.'ig  cul^'lvated.  In  dairying,  also,  the 
trend  is  toward  fewer— though  larger- dairy 
farms — with  the  output  per  cow  Increasing, 
since  1934.  f  tr  example,  output  has  climbed 
from  4,000  poui.ds  per  cow  to  11.000  pounds 
in  1960. 

How  can  we  not  only  more  effectively 
handle  the  surpluses,  but  also  better  utilize 
our  v.il\;able  .md  abundant  food  resources 
f  ir  V.\e  fiture''  Generally,  we  need  more 
creative  efforts  to  further  Improve  the  al- 
ready high  dietary  sti^ndards  of  our  p)eople; 
and,  particularly,  lift  the  nutritional  levels 
of  the  minority  still,  unfortunately,  existing 
on  Inadequate  diets;  attempt  to  malnUiin  a 
relatively  g  kxI  supply-demand  balance,  as 
possible,  and  more  industrial  and  commer- 
cial uses  for  d.ilry  and  other  food  comm'>di- 
tie^.  and.  generallv.  utilize  foKl  more  etfec- 
tively  both  in  domestic  and  foreign  policies 

The  NiMon.  I  believe,  should  also  .seriously 
consider  th«*  establishment  of  a  nathnal  f'xKl 
reserve  The  purpose  would  be  to  mere 
etlectlvely  and  flexibly  use  fofXl  to  serve  our 
nutritional  and  strategic  gixils.  How  C'>'ild 
Buch  a  reserve  be  estiibllshed^  By  the  f^'l- 
I'jwliig  steps 

1  Authorizing  a  study  by  the  Departmeiit 
of  .\grlc\jl*  ure  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
and  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  to  determine  the  kind  and 
6ize  'f  f  H>d  reserve  that  would  best  serve  (ai 
the  N  ition,  as  a  whole,  in  case  of  att.ick  or 
other  national  emergency;  and  tbi  our  citi- 
zens. InO-vldually.  under  such  circumstances 

2  The  development  of  a  concentrated  fo<xl 
package,  by  cooperative  efforts  of  Oovern- 
ment  and  private  enterprise,  to  meet  em»>r- 
gencles — Individual  and  national 

3  Citizens — individually,  and  as  f.im  11  le»  - 
as  well  OS  schot>l.  municipal,  or  oth»T  com- 


munity unltH.  could  be  encouraged  lo  Invest 
In  such  a  food  reserve. 

4.  Uncle  iiam,  t<x),  could  accuniulate  a 
strategic  reserve,  to  provide  a  safe,  flexibly 
movable,  nonspolllng  and  noncontamlnated 
food  supply  for  citizens,  In  event  of  war; 
feed  starvlns  people  In  case  of  flood,  famine, 
hurricane,  or  oUier  natural  disaster  —  at  home 
and  abri>.id.  aiul,  gener.illy,  ni  ire  effectively 
utilize  food  for  humanitarian  or  strategic 
purposes  in  -support  of  national  policy. 

Overall,  tiie  establishment  of  a  n  itlonal 
fxxl  reserve  would.  I  believe,  give  Amerlcms 
a  sense  of  ffxid  security,  not  only  in  the 
event  of  na!liinal.  but  also  econom:  ■.  emer- 
gency: help  to  resolve  our  surplus  problem, 
brighten  the  economic  outuxjk  for  tne  farm- 
er, and.  generally,  serve  ilie  interests,  ^'i  our 
citizens  and  the  N.itlon 

Previously  I  have  suggested  such  u  pr  >- 
gram  to  Fedi'ral  agencies 

Although  the  need  was  recow;nized.  ade- 
quate steps  have  not  yet  been  taken  to  de- 
velf>p  a  reallotlc  program. 

Consequently.  I  shall  again  urge  Federal 
agencies  to  give  mf>re  realistic  partic'.p.itiDn. 
guidance,  and  leadership  to  fulfilling  these 
nerds  of  tlie  N.itlj.M 

Mt.reover.  I  t)elieve  that  free  enterprise — 
pir'icularly  those  involved  in  food  pr'vcess- 
In^  -  Could  well  serve  the  Nation  by  broader 
researcli  and  pr<xiuctlon  in  this  fteld. 

At  present,  a  number  of  enterprises  have 
tackled  the  problem;  however,  a  gre,\:  deal 
more  needs  to  be  done. 

CONCLL'SIO.V 

This,  then,  la  a  brief  review  of  the  food 
picture 

If  we,  individually,  and  as  a  nation,  re- 
dedlcate  otirselves  to  the  challenge.  I  believe 
we  can  m^rre  effectively  and  creatively  utilize 
this  Invaluable  resource  to  better  serve  us  In 
the  future 


Ambassador  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Herr  Wiihelm  G.  Grewe,  Ad- 
dresses Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  Berlin  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  RKM.XRKrf 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    %*CST    VIRCII>«!A 

I.N    1:IE   :^ENATE  OP   THE   UNITED  S  T  A  TE.s 

Monday.  January  29.  10C,2 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President.  20 
years  ago  l.t^st  December  11,  Nazi  Gtr- 
many  decla:  ed  war  on  the  United  Stales 
At  that  time  the  city  of  Berlin  was  a 
symbol  for  much  of  the  world  of  the 
cruelly  and  oppre.s.sion  of  Hitlen.sm.  To- 
day Berlin  is  the  symbol  of  a  divided 
world;  Wes:  Berlin  is  a  hving  memorial 
to  the  free  human  spirit  and  a  token  of 
America's  commilmeni  to  the  freedom 
of  We.stern  Europe. 

This  change  has  been  accompanied 
also  by  a  revolutionary  change  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  American  people  re- 
garding our  national  mvolvement  m  llie 
affairs  of  the  world.  Symptomatic  of 
this  change  was  tlie  tiioughtful  and  re- 
ceptive response  given  by  members  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  m  Charleston. 
W.  Va  ,  to  a  recent  speech  by  Herr  Wil- 
helm  G.  Grewe.  Amba.ssador  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germ.iny. 

Ambassador  Grewe,  whom  I  v^d.s  prui- 
leged  to  mtroduce  to  tlie  citizens  of  our 
Stale  capital  city,  addre.-vsed  himself  U3 


the  Berlin  crisis  and  the  implicaUoiii  it 
holds  for  the  unity  of  the  Western  al- 
liance. He  offered  a  forthright  and  pen- 
etrating analysis  which  was  communi- 
cated directly  to  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  his  West  Virginia  audience.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  introduc- 
tory remark-s  and  excerpts  from  the  ad- 
dress of  Ambassador  Grewe  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

Thr:e  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RkMARKS  by  SeNATOB  jEMNimM  Ramdolpii 
Dr.Mo<aAT  or  West  ViaoiitiA,  iNTmODCCiMc 
HtRR  Wn.Mc:  m  O    ('Bewe,  AiCBASBAooa  Kx- 

IHAOHllLNAKY  AND  Ml.NISTKE  Pl-KWIPOTtNTI- 
ARV    L.F   Tllf     FEUER.M.    KtlM-ULlC    OF   GERMANY 

AT  THE  Annual  Cmambfr  or  Commek^i 
r^iNNrR  Civir  Ontfr  ("hari  e.ston,  W.  Va  , 
NnvrMBER  y.   1961 

E.irly  l.ust  month  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  el'Xiiient  and  moving  editorial  on 
the  Berlin  w  ill  The  writer  adopted  for  his 
then.e  the  lines  fr^m  Robert  FrtJBfB  poem 
■  Mfiidlnii;  Wall,"  in  which  the  iKiet  declares 
'  bometiiuu;  there  Is  that  d'.)esn  t  love  a  whU." 
ajid  adds.  '  Before  I  build  a  wall  Id  like  t.i 
kn  .w  what  I  w.is  walll:i|{  in  or  waJUng  out  " 

The  Times  edlt^iriil  answered  the  jx  efs 
quPhtli  n  In  the  present  Instnnce  by  fitatlnc 
thit  at  Berlin  Oppression  is  belnj?  walled 
in  Intolerance,  hatred  fear  these  are  belnp 
walled  m  \\  hat  Is  being  walled  out  Is  free- 
dom of  the  b<xiy,  of  the  mind,  and  of  that 
soul  that  the  Communists  will  not  admit 
eJtlit.s  Tlic  wealth  of  culture,  the  hnj)e  of 
the  future,  tranquillity  iT  spirit,  the  J'-y  of 
living     these,  t'Xj.  are  being  walled  out  " 

Mayor  Willy  Brandt  of  Berlin  ha*  declared 
tii.it  tlii^  Mull  must  c  ITU'  down.  And  m  It 
must.  But  not  only  tlie  wall  of  concre'e 
blocks  and  barbed  wire,  but  aUo  those  in- 
visible Willis  of  fear  and  distrust  and  hatred 
which  divide  the  German  nation  and  torture 
the  poiiplc  of  many  lands 

TvnTity  \ears  ngu,  undt-r  the  IT-lrd  Reirh 
.suth  wall.s  exl-^tfd  between  Germany  and 
thos^  C'untrles  whirh  are  now  her  allies 
Yet  In  the  brief  span  of  15  years.  Western 
Ciirmany  has — under  the  leadership  of  such 
men  as  your  speaker  t- might  and  with  tiie 
a^Lst^nie  of  the  United  Stulee — demolished 
th>>iie  waUs  and  undergone  a  miracle  of  eco- 
nomic.   pwUtlcal,    and   moral    reconstruction 

At  the  present  moment  of  crtsLs.  and  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead,  we  In  the  United 
J^tatrs.  Britain  and  France  must  not  violate 
that  tru-t  with  the  German  people  on  which 
the  free  Feder  il  Republic  has  been  built 
N'T  may  we  violate  tiie  hopes  of  the  people 
('f  E<k~t  Gerniikny  that  Uiey  wlU  someday 
be  reunited  with  their  families  and  friends 
!u  the  West  under  a  free,  democratic,  and 
Indt^peiident    government. 

"li.ere  ,Tre  few  men.  in  Germany  or  Amer- 
ica who  have  contributed  more  to  the  har- 
m'T.ious  relations  between  our  two  countries 
(I'lrlnK  the  past  decade  than  haa  Ambassador 
(irewe  As  a  former  professor  of  public  and 
International  law  at  the  University  ol  Frei- 
burg, and  Liter  dean  of  the  faculty  of  law, 
Hf'rr  Grewe  was  called  to  Bonn  to  head  the 
Cerinan  delegatli,n  which  negotiated  the 
frrmlr;a'l-'n  of  tlie  occupation  statute  In 
l.*51  He  continued  in  this  role  and  par- 
ticipated In  all  the  negotiation*  untU  the 
ratin-atlon  of  the  Paris  Treaties  in  October 
l'i54 

As  uljeerver  for  the  Federal  Government  at 
t.ie  Geneva  Conference  In  1955  and  speaker 
of  the  West  German  advisory  delegation  to 
the  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  at  Genera 
In  1959.  Ambassador  Grewe  extended  his 
knowledge  and  InsiKht  Into  the  relatione  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  tba  Western 
allies. 

As  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  since 
\!)bS,  Herr  Grewe  has  worked  with  dUigei^e 
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and  great  efrectlveness  in  strengthening 
United  States-German  relations  In  the  cause 
of  maintaining  peece  with  honor  and  ad- 
vancing the  rule  of  law  In  a  troubled  world. 
It  la  my  genuine  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
present  His  Excellency.  Herr  Wllhelm  O. 
Grewe.  Ambaasador  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany. 

BxcEnn^  From   an  Address   bt    Wilhclm  Q. 

3REWI 

The  events  of  Aufrust  13,  were  really  a  very 
hard  blow  to  Berlin  Up  to  that  date,  Berlin 
was  still  a  living  unit  There  were  more 
than  500,000  border  crossings  each  day  Now 
there  are  less  thar  500.  Nevertheless,  the 
vitality  and  viability  of  West  Berlin  Is  by  no 
means  shattered  It  la  very  remarkable  that 
for  the  last  month  October  1961)  1,990  per- 
sons settled  In  West  Berlin  whereas  the  corre- 
sponding figure  In  Octolier  1960  was  642. 
Since  August  13,  more  people  moved  into 
West  Berlin  than  lelt  the  city 

Tills  Is  not  only  a  Berlin  crisis  but  a  new 
crisis  in  the  general  context  of  the  cold  war. 
Tlie  fact  that  Khrxshchev  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  erection  of  the  wall  in  Berlin  shows 
very  clearly  that  he  has  further  reaching 
alms  In  mind  Namely,  the  permanent  divi- 
sion of  Germany  Into  three  part-s,  neutraliz- 
ing West  Germanj  and  dismantling  the 
NAIO  alliance,  and  Anally  the  humiliation 
of  the  United  StaKs  as  the  leading  power 
firmly  commitu-d  In  Berlin  If  we  loee  this 
struggle.  It  «()uld  mean,  therefore,  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  whole  V^cstern  alliance.  If  Ber- 
lin would  fall  Into  .he  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists, they  would  hold  the  symbol  of  Gcr- 
niiin  unity  In  their  hi.nds. 

Khrushchev  does  not  want  to  risk  general 
war  for  Berlin,  bu'  he  is  determined  to 
go  very  close  U)  tiie  trliik.  If  it  would  come 
out  that  the  West  nas  the  weaker  nerves. 
It  would  not  oiily  mean  to  lose  Berlin  but  to 
submit  to  new  Soviet  blackmail  next  year  at 
another  spot  The  note  to  Finland  has  al- 
ready Indicated  that  there  are  other  appro- 
priate Urgeu  for  the  next  attack.  Main- 
taining strong  nerves  does  also  mean  that 
one  should  not  be  afraid  to  negotiate. 


Ab  Aatitnist  LcfulatiTe  Profrun 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NIW    TOBX 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  29.  1962 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
I  made  before  the  section  on  Antitrust 
Law  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  New  York  City,  January  25,  1962: 

As  a  New  York  lawyer.  It  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  speak  before  a  distinguished 
group  of  New  York  lawyers,  as  weU  as  before 
thoM  no  less  dlstlnguiahed  guests  who  may 
have  come  from  outelde  our  State,  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  Antitrust  Subconunlttee 
and  of  Its  parent  Houie  Judiciary  Committee, 
I  am  well  aware  of  ycur  keen  interest  in  the 
rtnutriist  laws  If  there  are  times  when  we 
have  had  differing  views  as  to  the  policy,  di- 
rection and  meaning  of  thoee  laws,  it  may  be 
of  s/^,iace  to  you  to  know  that  I,  also,  have 
had  to  search,  examine  and  revise  many  of 
the  proposals  that  hsve  come  before  me. 

At  the  threshold  the  question  might  be 
.'•■ked  -Why  should  there  be  any  antltrtut 
legislative  program?"  The  Indisputable  an- 
swer Is   that  we.  in  this  country,  for  many 


years,  have  recognized  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  competitive  economic  system.  We  have 
turned  our  back  on  the  easy  way  of  cartels 
and  monopolies,  on  prlce-flxlng,  on  allocation 
of  markets.  We  believe  In  the  right  of  men 
to  be  free  of  artificial  restraints  upon  their 
liberty  to  engage  in  business  and  to  practice 
a  calling.  We  believe  that  competition  gflves 
the  most  for  the  least,  that  It  permits  one 
to  be  relatively  free  from  Government  regu- 
lation, and  obviates  the  pressures  that  have 
led  to  nationalization  of  industries  In  other 
countries;  and  we  believe  that  It  has  con- 
tributed to  the  expansion  of  a  mobile  social 
structure  In  the  «ense  that  equality  of  op- 
portunity Is  a  reality  denied  to  other  coun- 
tries which  deny  comi>€tltion  as  part  of  their 
economic  structure. 

Liberty  In  the  field,  without  some  guide- 
lines, without  some  sanctions,  cannot  prevail 
any  more  than  It  could  In  traffic  controls. 
The  common  law  has  had  to  have  the  aid  of 
statutory  law. 

The  statute  of  monopolies  of   21    James  I 
represents    a    legislative   expression    of    anti- 
trust p<3llcy  to   which   even   today   we  owe  a 
great   deal;    and,    according    to    Holdsworth, 
"The    principle    that    trade    should    be    free 
from   arbitrary   restralnu    is   implied    in    the 
clauses  of  Magna  Carta  which  relate  to  the 
liberty    of   the   subject,    and    to    trade."  '      In 
those    days     the    King    was    a    dispenser    of 
monopolies,  and  his  attempt  to  persuade  the 
English   people  that  what  was  good   for  the 
King    W.1S    good    for    the    country    met    with 
considerable    refi!.«=tance       In    recent    years   a 
similar   attempt   by   a   former    officer   of   our 
largest    industrial    empire   has    met    with    an 
understfindably  chill  reception.    I  might  add 
that     England,     after     being     forgetful     of 
the   tradition   of   the   statute   of   monopolies 
and    of    Its    early    common    law.    has    turned 
Its  face  toward  a  more  competitive  economy 
only  duj-lng  the  last  two  decades,   with  the 
aid   of    a   number    of   statutory   enactments. 
Whether  In  the  absence  of  a  counterpart  of 
the  Celler-Kefauver  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  that,  face  can  ttirn  very  far.  Is  question- 
able.   I  note  that  according  to  a  recent  news- 
paper announcement.  Imperial  Chemical  In- 
dustries has  offered  to  buy  Courtoulds,  Ltd., 
Britain's  leading  manufacturer  of  synthetic 
fibers      This  would  give  ICI  control  of  more 
than  90  percent  of  synthetic  fiber  manufac- 
turing In  Britain.     As  a  partner  in  many  a 
cartel  It  Is  not  surprising  to  find  ICI  Justify- 
ing the  proposed  acquisition  on  the  ground 
It   would    avoid   "duplication   of   effort." 

In  this  country.  In  1884,  three  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  concurred  In  the  state- 
ment that  the  case  of  monopolies  and  the 
statute  cf  monopolies:  "form  one  of  the  con- 
stitutional landmarks  of  British  liberty,  like 
the  petition  of  right,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
and  other  great  constitutional  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. They  established  and  declared  one 
of  the  Inalienable  rights  of  freemen  which 
our  ancfjstors  brought  with  them  to  this 
country.  The  right  to  follow  any  of  the 
common  occupations  of  life  is  an  Inalienable 
right;  It  was  formulated  as  such  under  the 
phrase  'pursuit  of  happiness'  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  which  commenced 
with  the  fundamental  proposition  that  'all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable 
rights:  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  This  right  Is 
a  large  ingredient  in  the  civil  liberty  of  the 
citizen.  To  deny  It  to  all  but  a  few  favored 
Individuals,  by  Investing  the  latter  with  a 
monopoly.  Is  to  invade  one  of  the  funda- 
mental privileges  of  the  citizen,  contrary  not 
only  to  common  right,  but,  as  I  think,  to 
the  express  words  of  the  Constitution." ' 


'  Butchers'  Union  Co.  v.  Crescent  City  Co 
111    U.S.   746,  762    (1884). 

'  Holdsworth,  Industrial  Combinations  and 
the  Law  In  the  18th  Century,  18  Minn.  L. 
Rev    369,  371   (1934)  . 


By  the  end  of  the  Iftth  century,  however, 
the  ravages  of  huge  tnuts  and  of  their  spon- 
sors to  our  economic  system  Impelled  the 
enactment  of  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890. 
With  a  wisdom  for  which  that  Congress  de- 
serves much  praise,  that  statute,  in  the 
words  of  the  Supreme  Court,  "has  a  general- 
ity comparable  to  that  found  to  be  desirable 
In  constitutional  provlsloru."  • 

Since  that  time  other  antitrust  statutes 
have  been  enacted  by  Congress,  some  of 
which  have  been  general  In  nature,  some 
have  been  of  a  more  si>eclfic  nature.  An 
example  of  the  former  Is  the  Clayton  Act  of 
1914.  An  example  of  the  latter  is  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960. 

Your  chairman  has  stated  that,  "The  first 
unifying  principle  of  the  statutes  in  the 
field  of  antitrust  law,  whether  It  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  classic  simplicity  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  or  in  the  ornate  verbosity  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act,  Ls  that  their  general 
objective  Is  to  Insure  to  our  Nation  a  com- 
petitive economy"  •  He  has  also  said,  "Our 
antitrust  laws,  however,  have  been  written 
more  with  our  hearts  than  with  our  heads"  ' 
To  which  I  might  reply  that  we  try  to  use 
both. 

We.  in  the  Congress,  are  accustomed,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  be  condemned  for  sponsor- 
ing legislation,  which,  we  are  told.  Is  too 
general  because  it  does  not  single  out  any- 
thing, and  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  Im- 
pugned for  sponsoring  legislation,  which,  we 
are  told,  is  too  specific  because  it  singles 
out  something.  Antitrust  bills  now  pending 
before  Congress  are  of  both  types 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  on  this  ques- 
tion of  "certainty."  I  like  certainty  as  well 
as  the  next  man — albeit  not  to  the  point 
of  monotony  But  the  current  quest  for 
certainty  in  national  and  International  af- 
fairs, in  social  and  economic  matters,  and 
in  legislation  can  go  too  far.  From  Judge 
Learned  Hand  I  borrow  the  acute  observation 
that,  "No  human  purpose  possesses  Itself 
so  completely  In  advance  as  to  admit  a  final 
definition."  • 

Recently  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pub- 
lished an  editorial  centering  around  what 
Prof.  William  H.  Petersen  had  called  the 
Impreclseness  of  language  In  the  amended 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act— the  Celler- 
Kefauver  amendment.  Neither  the  learned 
professor  nor  the  Journal  noted  that.  In  1914, 
Congress  was  so  precise  In  using  the  word 
"stock"  that  It  took  34  Intervening  years 
of  deflation  of  statutory  purpose  and  of  frus- 
trating corrective  effort  to  add  "asset"  ac- 
quisitions to  the  scope  of  the  statute.  The 
same  groups  that  complain  about  the  im- 
preclseness of  the  Clayton  Act.  fought  us 
tooth  and  nail  when  we  sought  to  make  the 
act  more  precise  by  including  asset  acqui- 
sitions. 

Precision  becomes  a  matter  of  what  we 
knew  yesterday,  of  what  we  know  today. 
But  when  we  attempt  to  enumerate  Items  of 
such  knowledge  Into  legislation,  someone 
usually  leaves  something  out,  and  the  re- 
sulting 16-pRge  bill  Is  likely  to  engender  as 
much  interpretative  legislation  as  a  broader 
one-paragraph  enactment.  The  more  one 
tries  to  be  specifically  Inclualve,  the  more 
likely  one  Is  to  exclude,  quite  Inadvertently, 
something  Important.  Moreover,  legislation, 
generally,  must  and  should  embody  some 
anticipation  of  the  future.  Tomorrow  is 
only  1  day  later  than  today.  We  have  not 
yet  learned,  however,  to  anticipate  always 
precisely  so  that  today's  legislation  will 
cover  tomorrow's  needs.  Even  when  a  spe- 
cific problem  does  arise  requiring   remedial 

'  Appalachian  Coals,  Inc.  v.  United  States 
288   U.S.   344,    359-60    (1933). 

'  Van    else.    Understanding    the    Antitrust 
Laws  (1958) ,  p.  2. 

'Id.p.l. 

•  The  Speech  of  Justice  (DlUard.  The  Spirit 
of  Liberty    U980)    18 1. 
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.legislation,  we  can  never  be  sure  that  an 
appropriate  bill  will  be  enacted  timely  or  at 
all.  One  can  never  anticipate  every  con- 
tingency. 

Legislation  which  I  have  gponsored  In  the 
antitrust  Qeld  ha*  run  the  gantlet  of  com- 
mittee hearings  and  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  Con(?ress.  This  dUtiUation  process  h.if  at 
time-!,  led  to  some  changes  In  the  bills  as 
initially  Intnxluced.  All  this  !s  part  of  nnr 
demncraflc  process,  which  I  welcome      Wh;it 

I  do  ncjt  welcome  Is  the  frequent  Cass.mdr.i- 
Uke  rhcjrus  of  do<jm.sday  prophecy  when  any 
remedial  antitrust  legislation  is  proffered 
This  Siime  propensity.  I  am  told,  is  nuinl- 
fp.sted,  »hen  anti'.ru.st  vioUtors  are  brought 
to  b  jok.  m  the  Courts  I  would  ri-nUnd  you 
that  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts  were 
regarded  as  quite  drastic  when  enacted  Too 
drastif.  we  are  lulA  sometln:e5;  for  adopt!' m 
by  foreign  countries.  contfnii'Ia'ii.g  anti- 
trust legislation.  Yet.  today  Oiese  acts  lu-e 
commonplace  parts  of  our  general  body  of 
law.  The  need  for  som.e  sort  of  antitrust 
legislation  has  becom.e  generally  re'^ognUed. 
moreover.  In  industrialized  cnun'rles  The 
Scandinavian  c  untrles  have  been  active  In 
enacting   such    legislation    since    W'-rld    War 

II  An'ltru.st  provisions  have  bccme  part 
of  the  basic  en.ictmenfs  binding  the  Eu- 
ropean coui'.trle-i  which  make  up  the  Com- 
mon Marke' 

I  think  you  wii:  agree  that  If  'he  economic 
forces  of  the  m.irketplace  be  perverted 
against  the  in'erest.s  of  the  public,  the  elec- 
tive as  well  as  the  appointed  representatives 
of  the  people  may  have  to  takp  action  in 
their  respective  spheres  to  vindicate  the 
publlL-  Interest  Gentlemen,  if  ymir  clients 
would  have  les.s  legislation  and  ler.s  regula- 
tion, let  them  pay  more  than  llpservlce  to 
the  connpetitlve  phllosopliy  and  policies  of 
this  Nation. 

Before  turning  to  the  antitrust  bills  pend- 
ing before  my  c<'mmlttee.  I  cannot  pass  by 
the  opportunity  of  noting  that  even  the 
Russl.ms  have  recognized  the  importance  of 
our  antitrust  taws.  I  .•lusfiect  that  the  only 
important  matter  upon  which  your  Arthur 
Dean  and  Mr  Semyon  Tsarapkln  could  agree, 
at  Geneva  was  the  desirability  of  Mr  Dean 
returning  to  this  country  to  argue  in  the 
Brown  .shoe  Company  app>eal,  before  the 
Supreme  Ci  urt  last  month  that  the  Celler- 
Kefa'iver  Act  be  given  a  narrow  scope 

The  Dem'-'craMc  platform  of  1960,  prepared 
by  a  drafting  committee  (.f  whlv'-h  I  was  a 
member,  contained  the  following  pertinent 
highlights 

"We  favor  requiring  c<jrporatli  .ns  to  file  ad- 
vance notice  I  f  mergers  with  the  antitrust 
enforcement  agencies. 

"We  favor  strengthening  the  Roblnaon- 
Patm.an  Act  to  protect  small  business  against 
price   discrimination. 

■We  favor  authorizing  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  obtain  temporary  Injunc- 
tions during  the  pendency  of  administrative 
proceedings  ■■ 

All  three  of  these  pledges,  authored  by 
me,  have  been  carried  out  Into  bills  n^w 
pending   bef.re   my   committee. 

TlUrty-two  bi;:s  were  assigned  to  n>y  Anti- 
trust Subcom.mlttee  during  the  first  session 
of  the  87th  Congress.  The  subcijmmlttee 
Considered  17  of  these  billa  during  13  days 
of  public  hearings.  One  bill,  HR  9096,  In- 
volving telec.ists  of  professional  leag\je  sport.s 
contests,  was  enacted. 

Hearings  were  held  la.st  year  before  my 
committee  on  H  R  6689,  the  civil  investiga- 
tive demand  bi'.I  This  bill  would  provide  a 
means  for  the  Dep.irtment  of  Justice  to  have 
aci'es,s  to  documents  In  the  ci.'urse  of  an  In- 
vestigation Irustltuted  to  determine  whe'her 
the  antitrust  laws  have  been  violated  The 
companion  Senate  bill,  S.  167,  was  adopted, 
with  im^ndments.  by  the  Senate  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  sie.sslon.  It  is  ri'  w  pending 
before  mv  subcommittee  The  .^:nerlc,ln 
Bar  Asfl«->ciati'  n   h.\s  appr(3ved  the  Idea  of  a 


civil  Investigative  demand  statute.  The 
drug  bill,  which  hiis  had  extensive  heiu-lngs 
on  the  Senate  side;  three  bills  to  Increase 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  Sherman  Act; 
a  bill  to  broaden  the  Interlocking  director 
prohibitions  of  secthjn  8  of  the  Clayton  Art; 
and  a  number  of  bills  p<'rtalnlng  tti  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act.  are  among  the  other 
bills  pending  before  my  committee  Some  of 
them  already  have  had  an  extensive  legisla- 
tive history. 

As  you  can  see.  bill-  pending  from  the  first 
session  of  this  Congre.ss  represent  a  legisla- 
tive program  of  considerable  scope,  although, 
undoubtedly,  not  all  will  receive  equal  atten- 
tion. Like  wine,  some  of  the  bills  before 
my  commUtee  will  gain  In  strength  and  fla- 
vor Others  may  ferment  from  controversy 
to  the  point  where  they  are  unusable,  while 
s(..me  may  become  dull  from  lack  of  Interest 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  few  bills  whl^-h 
liave  evoked  considerable  Interest  H  R  71 
l.s  a  bill  whl-'h  would  prevent  manufacturers 
<  f  motor  vehicles  from  financing  and  Insxir- 
Ing  the  sales  of  their  products  After  6  days 
fif  hearings,  the  subcommittee  ordered  H  R 
71  rep«^rted  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  an  amendmen*  that  would  limit 
Us  applicability  to  piissenger  automobiles. 
Including  station  wagons,  A  motl"n  to  re- 
consider this  action  remains  pending 

Four  identical  blll.s,  HR  :!882.  HR  3"SC3. 
HR  6058.  and  HR  6698.  Would  require  prior 
notification  I'f  lmp'>rtant  corporate  mergers 
and  acqulsitl.'us  They  w  iu"d  al«.  authorize 
the  Federal  Trade  Commls.-l.  :i  to  apply  to 
the  courts  f  jr  preliminary  Injunctions 
against  mergfrs  of  c!<iubtful  legality. 

I  believe  that  exi.stlng  antitrust  I.iws  have 
kept  our  competitive  climate  generally 
healthful .  But  finite  men  make  finite  laws. 
I  am  receptive  to  Improvements  in  our  anil- 
trust  laws.  Like  Aristotle,  I  believe  that 
even  though  a  law  be  written  It  should  not 
always  reniain  unchanged 

Recently,  the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  C)f 
Appeals  held  th.it  section  3  of  the  Clayt*.)n 
Act  did  lut  reach  television  time  tie-ins  be- 
cause that  statute  speaks  in  tern^s  of  com- 
m<xlities."  I  understand  that  otlier  deci- 
sions have  similarly  Indicated  that  section 
3  is  not  as  broad  as  It  should  be  I  have 
aaked  my  sta.t  t«>  make  a  prellmiiuiry  l:.qulry 
into  the  deslr.ibllity  of  a  reinedi.il  amend- 
ment 

In  another  recent  decision,'  arising  out  of 
th?  not*jri  lus  electrical  equipment  c.ises. 
Judge  Kirkpatrick  reluctantly  held  Uiai  the 
benefits  of  section  5  of  the  Clayton  Act  —use 
of  a  Judgment  in  a  Government  case  as 
prima  facie  evidence — did  not  apply  to  a 
plea  of  nolo  contendere.  The  Jvidge  felt 
compelled  to  say  in  this  connection  "I 
never  could  myself  quite  grasp  Uie  logic  of 
this  distinction  t>etween  nolcj  contendere 
and  gu:;ty  and  why  one  is  permissible  In 
evidence  in  a  civil  suit  and  the  other  Is 
not  •  •  •  I  think  the  weight  of  authority 
re.iUy  compels  me  to  strike  th^jse  allegations. 
alth>ugh  If  I  were  entirely  free  and  It  was  a 
new  question.  I  might  feel  otherwise  about 
It    ■ 

I  have  ask.ed  my  stiifT  to  l-wik  In*  .  t^lls 
matter  also,  since  I  share,  along  »ith  Judge 
Kirkpatrick,  difficulty  In  understanding  why 
a  noli)  plea,  often  accepted  over  the  Govern- 
ments  objection,  should  t>e  of  such  benefit 
to  a  defendant  and  of  such  detriment  to  a 
plaintiff. 

There  Is  aliNO  another  Important  aspect  of 
any  legislative  program  The  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
general  Investigative,  as  well  as  legislative, 
Juri.sdicti  >n    o.  er    antitrust    matters        This 


'  ('I'i'.imbui  B'-oadca\ting  System  Inr  v 
Amana  Re/rigeratioris.  Inc  .  Trade  Cases 
Pur    70.  142  (CA    7,  Oct   30.  1961) 

*  Cxty  of  Furt  Pifrrf  v  We.-.ttnghnwr  A.V.  - 
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means  tluit  It  must  be  alert  to  see  that  the 
Nation's  antitrust  laws  are  vlgorotiBly  en- 
forced Investigation  may  reveal  that  an 
enforcing  agency  has  not  made  adequate  use 
of  the  statutory  tools  which  It  possesses,  or 
that  It  needs  additional  legislative  Imple- 
ments. In  1955  our  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
issued  a  "Report  on  Corporate  and  Bank 
Mergers  '  The  report  concluded  that  the 
Feder.il  Trade  Comml.sslon  and  the  Depar*- 
ment  of  Justice  had  made  only  a  "t'.iken  ges- 
ture" at  enfi'r>~lne  the  Celler-Kr?a\iver  An'i- 
merRer  Act  of  1950  Since  that  time  the 
rei-ord  of  b  th  of  th-'se  agencies  has  been 
much  more   Impres-slve  In   this  reKp«ct, 

I  h.ive  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  ajipli- 
callon  of  the  First  National  Cl»v  Bank  U^ 
acquire  the  National  Bank  of  Westchester 
with  Its  numer  >us  branches  The  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  ruled  against  the 
proposed  merger.  Previously  I  had  oppxised 
the  coni.  nidation  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Co. 
of  New  Y  Tk,  with  the  County  Trust  Co,  of 
Westrhe'^ter,  with  its  numerous  branches 
The  proposed  merger  was  denied.  I  have 
also  apjjeared  l>ef  're  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  »irge  that  it  preclude  the  Morgan 
Guaranty  H  'Iding  Co  from  laying  hands 
upon  six  of  the  largest  banks  In  upstate 
New  Y->rk  I  ho{>e  that  the  Board  will  reject 
this  application 

Our  lnve.stl.'ation  In'o  certain  consent  de- 
cre''s  and  con.sent  decree  negotiation  pro- 
ce^hires  led  to  our  recommendation  that 
notice  be  elven  by  the  Government  to  Inter- 
est'*d  persons  prior  to  presenting  a  prop<>.sed 
consent  decree  to  the  c<iurt  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
taken  8tej>s  to  Implement  that  recommend.*- 
tlon. 

L,t.«t  year  we  held  InTormatlve  hearings  on 
a  pro^^ram  for  devel'ipment  of  a  satelli'e 
Communications  system,  a  problem  of  funda- 
mental natlon.Tl  Importance.  We  sought  nnd 
will  continue  our  efforts  to  prevent  A  T  A-  T 
from  securing  monopoly  control  over  owner- 
ship and    "pr  ration  of  the  system 

Nearirig  com5;:etl'"in  and  publication  Is  a 
Comprehensive  report  by  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee cont.ilnln»;  a  summary  and  analy- 
sts (if  Its  lengthy  hearings  nnd  Its  detailed 
legisl.i'lve  recom.mendatlons  for  dealing  with 
ricean  shipping  problems,  for  strengthening 
the  competitive  provisions  of  the  Shipping 
Act  and  rel.i»e<l  laws,  and  for  establishing 
an  effective  regulatory  system, 

A  current  im}>prtaiit  investigatlcyn  by  my 
(■'  tnmittee.  which  I  hoj)*  will  lead  to  legis- 
lative rec'immendatl'ins.  Is  concerned  with 
concentration  In  news  media.  The  an- 
nouncement of  two  Important  newspai>ers 
m  Los  Angeles  that  they  were  ceasing  puhli- 
catliUi  h.us  trlKgered  an  Investigation  by  my 
cimmlttee  We  seek  to  ascertain  the  rea- 
sons f  >r  such  cessation.  P.irtlcularly,  we 
wish  to  discfiver  whether  any  violation  of 
ilie  an'itrust  laws  was  Involved  In  this  simul- 
taneous dual  Collapse.  More  broadly,  my 
committee  Is  also  concerned  with  the  grow- 
ing trend  triward  concentration  of  owner- 
Fhlps  of  nil  the  news  media.  This  Is  an  (iml- 
no\is  tendency 

Dem.)cracy  c(m\  l>e  preserved  only  If  its 
viM/enry  Is  lnfi>rmed.  as  Judge  Hand  has 
said.  from  as  many  different  sources,  and 
With  us  many  different  facets  and  C<jlor8  as 
u  {x.s.Hibie  "'  In  tcKj  many  cities  and  tovins 
there  Is  only  a  single  newspaper  now.  And 
in  many  cities  TV,  riidio,  and  newspapers  are 
Joined  In  a  single  proprietorship. 

L.>k;l.slative  proposals  may  come  from  al- 
nnst  any  source  Sometimes  proposals  for 
antitrust  legi.slatlon  are  Inspired  by  a  new 
situation  in  our  evolving  economy,  to  which 
congressional  attention  had  not  been  earlier 
directed  Sometimes  as  Milton  Handler  has 
said,  "wiiere  administration  discloses  defects 
or    limitations  In   the    laws  drafted   by  Con- 
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gress  with  which  ihe  techniques  of  Interpre- 
tation are  unable  to  cope,  the  remedy  is  to 
request  supplementaJ  legislation."" 

It  Is  tcx)  early  to  delineate  clearly  the  ulti- 
mate features  of  an  antitrust  legislative  pro- 
gram for  this  session  of  Congress.  From 
what  1  have  said,  however,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured that  there  will  be  an  antitrust  legis- 
lative progri^n  on  the  House  side  of  Congress, 
and  I  welcotie  freely  your  comments,  advice, 
and  suggestions.  I  want  to  hear  from  you. 
None  of  us  can  disengage  ourselves  from  the 
Impact  of  antitrust  matters,  either  as  Im- 
plemented or  tragically  Ignored. 


Wathin^on  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TtrxAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TFV'ES 

Monday,  January  29,  1962 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  newsletter 
of  JanuaiT  27,  1962: 

Wasiii.ngtom   Rkport 

(By  Congre.-.-ynan   Brt-ce  Alcef,  Fifth 

District    Texas! 

Janlary  27,  1962 
The  Pi»^'ape  R.-.  islon  Act  of  1961,  the 
first  maj<ir  legislative  bill  of  this  session 
passed  by  voice  vote,  that  Is  without  a  rec- 
ord vote  of  each  Member's  position.  The 
demerits  of  the  bill  are  exceeded  by  the 
demerits  if  no  bill.  Without  a  bill,  the 
postal  deficit  would  be  $830  million  this 
year.  This  bill  di  will  decrease  the  deficit 
approximately  $700  million;  (2t  transfer  $250 
million  postal  cost  to  General  Treasury  ex- 
penses as  public  service  (for  the  blind,  etc.); 
(3)  prevent  Communist  literature  being  dis- 
Uibuted  free  by  the  Federal  Government 
(this    amendment    against    the    admlnistra- 


''  Handler.  •  Ani;nal  Review  of  Antitrust 
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tlon's  wishes);  (4)  Increase  first-class  mail 
1  cent  per  letter,  and  up  second-class  (maga- 
zines and  newspapers)  and  third-class  (bulk 
mailings  and  clrctilars). 

Thij  bill  will  not  (1)  cover  any  deficit  re- 
sulting from  other  postal  ezF>ense8  being  in- 
creas4Kl,  as  for  example,  pay  boosts;  (2) 
equalize  mail  users"  burden  since  70  percent 
of  the  increase  la  borne  by  first-class  mail; 

(3)  nor  is  it  expected  that  the  Senate  wUl 
accept  this  bill;    it  may  well  be  weakened; 

(4)  it  was  hastily  thrown  together  by  floor 
action  rather  than  In  committee,  a  much 
greater  chance  of  Inequities  thus  being 
created  (for  example,  small  business  may  be 
hurt  by  the  Increased  cost.    We  don't  know; ; 

(5)  was  passed  without  a  record  vote,  so 
the  public  will  never  know  who  was  for  it 
or  against  it.  It  Is  my  belief  that  there 
should  be  a  record  vote  on  every  piece  of 
major  legislation.  The  Republican  leader- 
ship should  not,  as  I  see  It,  Join  In  agree- 
ments to  prevent  record  votes  on  controver- 
sial Issues.  On  the  record  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  bill,  but  I  am  quick  to  admit 
it  was  not  a  good  bill.  As  I  saw  it,  the  good 
outweighed  the  bad,  but  at  best,  this  Is  a 
sorry  example  of  how  to  legislate. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is  now 
working  on  the  President's  tax  proposals, 
covering  (1)  Investment  credit;  (2)  enter- 
tainment expenses;  (3)  mutual  fire  and  cas- 
ualty Insurance  companies;  (4)  domestic 
corporations  receiving  dividends  from  for- 
eign corporations;  (5)  exclusion  for  Income 
earned  from  sources  outside  the  United 
States;  (6)  gain  from  disposition  of  depre- 
ciable personal  property;  (7)  tax  treatment 
of  cooperatives  and  patrons;  (8)  with- 
holding on  Interest,  dividends,  and  patron- 
age dividends;  (9)  Information  with  respect 
to  certain  foreign  entitles;  (10)  Treasury 
proposal  on  "tax  havens."  This  key  com- 
mittee U  composed  of  25  members — 15  Dem- 
ocrats and  10  Republicans.  Eight  States 
have  two  members,  nine  have  one  representa- 
tive each  on  the  committee,  geographically 
covering  all  areas  of  the  Nation.  Texas  is 
one  of  those  fortunate  to  have  two. 

The  Dallas  Federal  Building  continues  to 
get  attention  as  it  has  since  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  7  years  ago. 
Patiently  I  am  continuing  the  effort  to  (1) 
get  the  GSA  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  recommend  a  budget  supplementary  re- 
quest  to   Include   the   project   In   the   fiscal 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  George  R.  Davis,  minister.  Na- 
tional City  Christian  Church,  ofTered  the 
following  prayer: 

Eternal  and  unfaltering  light  of  the 
ages,  unfailing  friend  of  man,  to  Thee 
we  commend  this  historic  Chamber,  and 
these  Representatives  of  a  free  but 
anxious  Nation,  set  in  a  troubled  world. 
VVc  know  they  have  Thy  blessing.  We 
are  assured  Thou  wilt  direct  them.  Thy 
comfort  shall  sustain  them.  Under  try- 
ing pressures  wc  trust  they  and  their 
families  shall  be  secure. 

Make  them  to  be  increasingly  worthy 
and  able  citizens  of  the  wider  world. 
And  save  them  from  mediocrity,  shal- 
lowness, narrow  parochialism,  and 
deadly  fears.  If  we  the  people  must  be 
to  some  extent  the  human  judges  of 
the  performance  of  the  men  and  women 
who  here  conduct  our  affairs,  grant  U5 
to  judge  with  intelligence,  understand- 
cviu 72 


ing,  and  good  will  toward  them.  Keep 
all  of  us  from  losing  heart  in  our  quest 
for  the  city  of  God,  through  Him  who 
has  called  us  to  follow  His  way.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  JoiUTial  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1  OF 
1962— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  320) 

Tlie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 


1863    budget;     (2)    get    the     Appropriatians 
Committee  to  approve  the  expendittire. 

The  cost  of  Government  Is  now  taking  $1 
out  of  every  $4  of  total  TJ3.  spending.     At 
the  rate  we  are  going  It  will  not  be  very  long 
before  private    property   ••  a  share   of    the 
Nation's  economy  will  be  nonexistent.     The 
President's   glowing   Economic   Report   does 
not  offer  hope  of  fiscal  responsibility  nor  a 
stable  economy.     The  President  sees  a  pros- 
perous year  ahead  and  promises  a  balanced 
budget,  at  the  same  time  urges  approximately 
70  new  ways  to  spend  money,  or  for  ways  that 
spending  plans  already  approved  can  be  in- 
creased.    Report  in  VS.  News  &  World  Re- 
port   shows   the  prospect   of  a   $100   billion 
budget    within    3    years.     Budget    ouUook: 
Year    to   end    June   30:    Outgo,   $89   billion; 
Income,  $82  billion;  deficit.  $7  billion.     Year 
to  start  July  1:  Outgo,  192.5  billion;  Income. 
$93     billion;     surplus.    $500    million.     Cash 
budget,    adding    social    security,    highways, 
other  special  spending :  Tear  to  end  June  30 : 
Outgo,  $111    billion;    income,  $102.5   billion; 
deficit,  $8.5  billion.     Year  to  begin  July  1: 
Outgo,  $114.8  billion;  InccMne,  $116.6  billion; 
surplus,  $1.8  billion.     A  realistic  look  shows 
the  President  is  overoptimistlc — chances  are 
the   outgo   will    be    higher   and    the    Income 
lower.     That  isn't  the  whole  story  of  taxes. 
Add  State   and   local   taxes  for  the   year  to 
start   July    1:    About    $50   bUlion.     Federal: 
$115  billion.     Total  cash  spending  by  govern- 
ments: $165  billion. 

Government  spending  is  not  the  answer  to 
a  sound  economy.  The  answer  is  in  giving 
the  people  their  head  and  allowing  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  full  opportunity  to 
operate  instead  of  trying  to  smother  the 
people  and  the  system  In  government. 

This  is  the  real  issue  In  this  election  year 
This  year  the  people  will  decide  on  what 
klad  of  system  under  which  they  want  to 
live,  that  of  free  enterprise  where  all  the 
people  are  free  to  exercise  Individual  initia- 
tive in  creating  a  better  life  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity,  the  system  under  which 
we  have  attained  the  best  life  for  more  peo- 
ple than  any  other  nation  in  history,  or  a 
planned  economy,  where  the  Government 
takes  all  you  have  and  returns  to  you  what 
it  believes  you  need — end  result,  a  Socialist- 
Communist  system. 

Action  this  week:  Introduced  Alger  bill 
(HJt  9905),  to  withdraw  from  the  United 
Nations. 


ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1962,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

In  my  special  message  on  housing  of 
March  9,  1961,  and  again  in  my  message 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  earlier  this 
year,  I  recommended  the  establishment 
in  the  executive  branch  of  a  new  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing, 
of  Cabinet  rank.  This  plan  would  fulfill 
that  recommendation. 

The  times  we  live  in  urgently  call  for 
this  action.  In  a  few  short  decades  we 
have  passed  from  a  rural  to  an  urban 
way  of  life;  in  a  few  short  decades  more, 
we  shall  be  a  nation  of  vastly  expanded 
population,  living  in  expanded  urban 
areas  in  housing  that  does  not  now  exist, 
served  by  community  facilities  that  do 
not  now  exist,  moving  about  by  means 
of  systems  of  urban  transportation  that 
do  not  now  exist.    The  challenge  is  great. 
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and  the  time  is  short.  I  propose  to  act 
now  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  ma- 
chinery through  which,  in  large  part,  the 
Federal  Government  must  act  to  carry 
out  Its  proper  role  of  encouragement  and 
assistance  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  voluntary  efforts  and  to  pri- 
vate enterprise,  in  the  solution  of  these 
problems. 

The  present  and  future  problems  of 
our  cities  are  as  complex  as  they  are 
manifold.  There  must  be  expansion 
but  orderly  and  planned  expansion,  not 
explosion  and  sprawl.  Basic  public  fa- 
cilities must  be  extended  ever  further 
into  the  areas  surrounding  urban  cen- 
ters; but  they  must  be  planned  and 
coordinated  so  as  to  favor  rather  than 
hamper  the  sound  growth  of  our  com- 
munities. The  scourge  of  blight  must 
be  overcome,  and  the  central  core  areas 
of  our  cities,  with  all  their  jjreat  rich- 
ness of  economic  and  cultural  wealth, 
must  be  restored  to  lasting  vitality. 
New  values  must  be  created  to  provide  a 
more  efflcient  local  economy  and  provide 
revenues  to  support  essential  local  serv- 
ices. Sound  old  housing  must  be  con- 
served and  improved,  and  new  housing 
created,  to  serve  better  all  income  groups 
m  our  population  and  to  move  ever 
closer  to  the  eoal  of  a  decent  home  m  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family.  We  will  neglect  our 
cities  at  our  peril,  for  in  negleclinii  them 
we  neglect  the  Nation 

The  reorganization  plan  I  am  trans- 
mitting would  establish  a  new  executive 
department  to  be  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  To 
the  Department  would  be  transferred 
the  existing  programs  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  These  programs  include  an 
extraordinary  range  of  diverse  yet  closely 
interrelated  activities:  insurance  of 
mortgages  to  finance  the  construction  of 
homes  and  the  ready  interchange  of  ex- 
isting homes,  as  well  as  their  moderniza- 
tion and  improvement;  financial  aid.s  to 
local  communities  in  comprehensive 
local  planning,  in  slum  clearance  and 
urban  renewal,  and  in  the  conservation 
and  rehabilitation  of  neighborhoods  and 
whole  urban  areas;  advance.s  and  loans 
to  assist  in  the  plannmg  and  con.struc- 
tion  of  needed  public  facilitie.s  loans  to 
assist  m  meeting  the  needs  of  our  hard- 
pressed  colleges  and  universilu-s  for  stu- 
dent and  faculty  housing ,  financial  aids 
in  the  search  for  solutions  to  the  baffling 
problems  of  urban  mass  transportation, 
a  variety  of  tools  to  stabilize  and  en- 
courage liquidity  in  the  private  moitt,'a«e 
market,  financial  assistance  m  providing 
decent  housing  for  low-income  families, 
and  others  still. 

Widely  different  as  these  Federal  pro- 
grams are  in  subject  matter  and  m  tech- 
niques, they  all  affect  the  lives  and  wel- 
fare of  families  in  our  cities  and  their 
surrounding  areas,  and  they  all  impinge 
m  one  degree  or  another  on  each  other 
None  can  or  should  stand  by  itself  The 
basic  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  establish 
a  Department  which  will  bring  a  maxi- 
mum degree  of  coordination  and  effec- 
tiveness to  the  planning  and  execution  of 
all  of  them. 

Our  cities  and  the  people  who  live  in 
and  near  them  need  and  deservt-  an  ade- 


quate voice  In  the  highest  councils  of 
Oovemment.  The  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress  need  an  adequate  instru- 
ment to  assist  them  in  the  formulation 
and  execution  of  policy  concerning  ur- 
ban affairs  and  housing.  States  and 
local  governing  bodies  urgently  need  an 
agency  at  the  departmental  level  to  as- 
sist them  in  formulating  and  carrying 
out  their  local  programs  for  dealing  with 
these  problems.  All  these  needs  can 
best  be  met  through  the  establishment 
of  the  department  provided  for  in  this 
reorganization  plan 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  these 
are  matters  of  concern  only  to  our  larger 
cities  Hundreds  of  .smaller  cities  and 
towns  are  located  on  or  near  the  frinkjes 
of  rapidly  krowing  urban  areas  The 
problems  of  the  cities  affect  them  today, 
and  will  be  theirs  tomorrow  Hundreds 
of  other  smaller  towns  and  cities  not 
now  affected  will  be  so  situate^d  a  few 
short  years  hence  Tlius.  the  smaller 
towns  and  cities  have  a  stake  in  this 
proposal  as  vital  as,  and  only  a  little 
less  immediate  than,  that  of  our  large 
urban  centers  This  plan  is  addressed 
to  their  needs  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
major  cities  Likewise,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  Department  will  have 
important  activities  of  service  to  the 
Statt's.  The  e.stabl.shment  of  this  Dt>- 
partment  dot-s  not  connote  any  bypass- 
uiK  or  reduction  of  the  constitutional 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  Stales 
under  our  P'ederal  system  of  i,'overnment 
Fl.ither.  the  .'^tates  must  a^vsume  addi- 
tional leadership  in  the  future  in  deal- 
ing with  problems  of  urban  areas,  and 
the  Department  will  maintain  close 
working  and  consultative  relationships 
with  them  An  example  of  this  rela- 
tionship can  already  be  found  in  the 
urban  planning  a.ssistance  protrram  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
which  provides  matching  funds  for  use 
by  States  to  aid  municipalities  and 
State,  metropolitan,  and  regional  plan- 
niu^  agencies  facing  rapid  urbanization 
Grant.s  may  be  used  by  the  States  them- 
.selves  to  prepare  statewide  comprehen- 
sive plans  for  urban  development  Just 
as  the  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Ak'r;culture  have  strengthened  the  role 
of  the  States  in  measunnt;  and  helping 
.•><jlve  the  problems  of  tiieir  farmers,  so 
the  Department  of  Urban  .\ffairs  and 
Housini;  will  provide  additional  opjxir- 
tunities  for  the  Stales  to  play  a  strong 
role  m  the  development  of  their  urban 
communities 

As  the  Senate  committee  noted  in  its 
report  on  S  1633  'S  Rept  No  879,  87th 
Cong  .  Istsess  ■ ,  A  Department  of  I'rban 
Affairs  and  Housing  is  needed  to  provide 
Federal  leadership  to  solve  the  [iroblems 
emerging  from  the  tran.sformation  of  the 
American  scene  from  a  predominantly 
rural  .society  to  a  vast  urban  complex 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  American 
population  now  lives  in  metropolitan  cen- 
ters The  figure  Is  multiplyink;  It  is 
compounded  of  explosive  population 
i^rowth  resulting  fri>m  an  increased  birth 
rate,  a  declining  death  rate,  and  rapid 
mi-,'ration  of  people  from  rural  areas  to 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  "  The  im- 
portance of  our  Nation's  metropolitan 
areas  entitling  them  to  repre.sentation  at 
the  Cabinet  table  is  further  emphasized 


by  the  great  amount  of  tax  reTenues  they 
contribute  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
For  example.  In  1959.  taxpayers  In  the  10 
largest  metropolitan  areas  paid  over  tl3 
billion  in  taxes  or  35  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  individual  Income  tax. 

The  need  for  such  a  department  has 
been  increasingly  recognized  In  recent 
years  A  proposal  for  a  Cabinet  depart- 
ment substantially  similar  In  nature  was 
advanced  at  about  the  same  time  that 
the  first  consolidated  Federal  Housing 
.Agency  was  established,  20  years  ago. 
Since  then,  year  by  year,  both  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Congress  have  taken 
successive  steps  to  create  a  more  co- 
ordinated agency  with  a  fuller  range  of 
ttxjls  to  attack  these  problems.  No  fewer 
than  five  reorganization  plans  submitted 
by  my  predecessors  have  contributed  to 
this  process.  On  the  legislative  side,  the 
Con^'ress  has  enacted  major  legislation  in 
the  field  of  urban  affairs  and  housing  in 
every  year  but  one  since  1946.  The  time 
Ls  here  Ui  take  the  next  needed  step. 

First,  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1962  would  establish  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  to  be  headed 
by  a  Secretary  who  would  be  assisted  by 
an  Under  Secretary,  three  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, and  a  General  Counsel.  All  of 
these  oflBcers  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  There  would  also 
be  in  the  Department,  as  in  many  others, 
an  Administrative  Assistant  Secretary 
aptxiinted  from  the  classified  civil  service 
by  the  S«^cretary  with  the  approval  of  the 
President 

Second  the  plan  transfers  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hoasing  tlie 
function.-*  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
luuice  Agency  and  its  Administrator, 
including  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Urban  Renewal  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Community  Facilities 
Adnunistration  and  the  authorities  now- 
vested  by  law  in  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
n.inistraiion  and  its  officers. 

Because  of  its  magnitude  in  our  econ- 
omy and  the  immediacy  of  its  impact  on 
our  pei)ple,  housing  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  heart  of  this  complex 
of  related  programs  In  recognition  of 
this  fact,  the  plan  provides  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  r>deral  Housmg  Admlnlstra- 
iiun  as  an  entity  to  the  new  department 
Prov  ision  IS  al.so  made  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  existing  office  of  Federal 
HouMug  Commissioner,  appointed  by 
th»'  F'resident  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  The  Commissioner 
would  continue  to  head  the  Federal 
Hou.s.ng  Adnunistration  under  the  su- 
P<'r\ision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary 
ius  head  of  the  department. 

Finally,  in  view  of  its  special  legal 
status  as  a  mixed-ownership  corpora- 
tion, the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation would  be  transferred  to  the 
department  without  change.  The  Sec- 
retary would  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Association,  as  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
now  does  No  change  in  the  organiza- 
tion or  functions  of  the  Association  with- 
in the  department  affecting  its  second- 
ary market  operations  could  be  made 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
change  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
right-s  and   interests  of  owners  of  out- 
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standing  common  stock  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  in- 
lent  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  this  plan  promotes  the  bet- 
ter execution  of  the  laws,  the  more  ef- 
fective management  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  the  ex- 
peditious admmlstration  of  the  public 
business.  It  alms  to  promote  economy 
and  Increase  efficiency  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent practicable.  Its  significance  in  the 
pursuit  of  these  purposes  must  be  Judged 
in  the  light  of  the  magnitude  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  programs  affected. 

The  various  programs  with  which  the 
new  Department  would  be  charged  In- 
volve Federal  investments  of  billions  of 
dollars,  and  contingent  liabilities  of  bil- 
lions more.     The  quality  of  administra- 
tion of  these  programs  has  profound  ef- 
fects on  land  values  and  tax  revenues  in 
local  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try.    The  oi^erations  of  these  programs 
figure  importantly  In  the  vitality  of  the 
general  economy.    The  policies  that  gov- 
ern them  play  a  major  role  in  determi- 
nations of  national  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy.     Their  management  in  the  most 
effective  and  coordinated  way  possible, 
therefore,   will   yield   economies  In   the 
broad  sen.se  far  outweighing  the  amount 
Involved  in   the  administrative  cost  of 
their  operations.     And  even  in  the  latter 
area.  I  am  convinced  that  economy  and 
efficiency  will  be  importantly  enhanced 
by  the  improved  coordination  which  this 
reoruani/ation  plan  will  make  possible. 
For  all  the  rea.'^ons  herein  set  forth. 
I  have  CfMicluded  that  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Urbnn  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing Is  urgently  needed  to  permit  me  to 
discharge  most  effectively  the  responsi- 
bilities  in    this   area   placed   upon   the 
President  by  the  Constitution  and  by  the 
statutes  respecting  these  matters  enact- 
ed by  the  Congres-s. 

After  investigation,  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1962  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 2iat  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended.  I  have  also  found 
and  hereby  declare  that  by  reason  of 
these  reorganizations  it  is  necessary  to 
include  in  the  reorganization  plan  pro- 
visions for  the  appointment  and  com- 
pensation of  the  new  ofiBcers  specified 
m  section  2  of  the  reorganization  plan. 
The  rates  of  compensation  fixed  for  these 
officers  are.  respectively,  those  which  I 
have  found  to  prevail  In  respect  of  com- 
parable officers  in  Uie  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

Although  the  taking  effect  of  the  re- 
organizations provided  for  in  the  re- 
organization plan  will  not  in  itself  result 
in  immediate  savings,  the  improvement 
achieved  in  administration  will  In  the 
future  allow  the  performance  of  neces- 
sai-y  services  at  greater  savings  than 
present  operations  would  permit.  An 
itemization  of  these  savings  in  advance 
of  actual  experience  is  not  practicable. 

John  F,  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  January  30.  1962. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
received  today  from  the  President  a  re- 
organization plan  which  would  establish 
in  the  executive  branch  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  of 
Cabinet  rank.  This  plan  is.  of  course, 
the  means  by  which  the  President  hopes 
to  effect  the  same  program  which  failed 
even  to  reach  the  House  floor  when  the 
Rules  Committee  denied  a  rule  to  B.H. 
8429. 

One  of  the  country's  foremost  au- 
thorities on  the  subject  of  urban  affairs 
is  County  Executive  Edwin  G.  Michael- 
ian,  of  Westchester  County,  N.Y.  Dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Congress  he  was 
one  of  two  witnesses  to  appear  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Association  of  County 
Officials  before  the  Senate  committee 
considering  S.  1633,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing. In  presenting  the  NACO  position, 
Mr.  Michaelian  stated  that  "whenever 
possible,  dealings  between  county  and 
other  local  governments  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  channeled 
through  an  appropriate  State  agency. 
We  oppose  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Urban  Affairs  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  further  weaken 
the  States  and  would  tend  to  create  an 
unwieldy  bureaucracy  of  the  tjT>e  found 
in  many  foreign  countries." 

I  also  oppose  this  extension  of  Fed- 
eral authority  smd  control  into  an  area 
which  is  and  ought  to  remain  the  resjjon- 
sibility  of  State  and  local  government. 
When  the  reorganization  plan  comes  be- 
fore the  House  I  intend  to  spell  out  my 
opposition  in  greater  detail.  In  the 
meantime,  I  would  like  to  recommend  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  the  statement 
Mr.  Michaelian  made  for  the  NACO, 
which  follows: 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  are  grateful  to  you  for 
yoiir  kind  invitation  to  appear  here  today 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of 
County  Officials.  I  am  Edwin  O.  Michaelian. 
elected  county  executive  of  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Association  of 
County  Officials. 

NACO  directly  or  through  our  State  asso- 
ciations of  county  officials  in  44  States  rep- 
resents elected  and  appointed  policymaking 
officials  in  nearly  every  county  in  the 
country. 

The  legislation  before  your  committee  pro- 
poses that  Congress,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  promulgate  a  far-reaching  com- 
prehensive national  policy  for  housing  and 
xirban  affairs.  A  Cabinet  rank  Urban  Sec- 
retary would  be  created  to  make  xirban 
studies,  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
President  urban  policies,  coordinate  xirban 
activities,  and  provide  technical  assistance 
and  leadership  to  Srtates  and  localities  in 
urban  affairs. 

NACO  has  considered  this  matter  carefully 
and  on  August  17.  1960.  in  Miami  Beach, 
Fla..  reaffirmed  our  American  county  policy 
on  this  point,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"1-4.  Whenever  possible,  dealings  between 
county  and  other  local  governments  and  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  channeled 
through  an  appropriate  State  agency.  We 
oppose  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  on  the  grounds 
that  It  would  further  weaken  the  States  and 
would  tend  to  create  an  unwieldy  bureauc- 


racy  of  the    typ«   found   In  many  foreign 
countries." 

We  have  never  taken  a  position  on  the 
creation  of  a  Depcutment  of  Housing. 

POSITION    SmOCJUUZBD 

While  we  recognize  and  strongly  support 
the  need  for  continuing  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  staggering  problems  of  urbaniza- 
tion, we  believe  that  first  priority  is  for  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  to 
Jointly  develop  a  continuing  national  urban 
policy  that  Identlfles  and  implements  the 
respective  roles  of  each  level  of  government 
and  of  private  citizens  In  urban  affairs.  This 
should  perhaps  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
existing  congresslonally  created  and  presl- 
dentially  appointed  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  whose  repre- 
sentatives are  from  all  levels  of  government 
and  the  public. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  continual  study 
and  redefinition  of  the  particular  role  of  the 
National  Government  and  we  respectfully 
suggest  that  Congress  may  wish  to  consider 
the  creation  of  a  Joint  congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs.  Finally,  there  Is 
urgent  need  to  coordinate  the  admimstra- 
tion  of  literally  hundreds  of  Federal  urban 
activities  that  are  and  must  continue  to  be 
scattered  among  every  single  Federal  agency. 
This  responsibility  rests  constitutionally 
with  the  President.  We  would  suggest  that 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  be 
greaUy  strengthened  by  the  creation  of  a 
Special  Urban  Assistant  to  the  President  and 
that  he  be  provided  with  sufficient  staff  and 
free  access  to  the  Cabinet  table.  This  could 
develop  into  a  Bureau  of  Urban  Affairs  com- 
parable to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a  staff 
area  of  the  President,  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President. 

We  examine  now  the  present  bill  and  some 
of  the  arguments  advanced  by  proponents  of 
A  Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 

DEVELOPIKG   A   NATIONAL  XmSAN   POLICY 

The  many  statements  In  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  Department 
set  forth  In  section  3  of  this  bill  are  Indeed 
noble  and  worthwhile.  Our  association  con- 
tinues to  support  Federal  aid  for  urban  re- 
newal, community  faclUtles,  airports,  plan- 
ning grants,  water  pollution  control,  air  pol- 
lution control,  urban  highways,  and  many 
other  projects.  Although  this  section  does 
not  at  this  Incident  assign  any  additional 
functions  to  the  proposed  Department,  It 
nevertheless  gives  the  Impetus  for  such 
future  assignment.  We  would  recommend, 
rather  than  declare,  national  policy  In  ad- 
vance of,  the  enactment  of  some  future  Fed- 
eral program  that  It  shotUd  be  considered 
concurrently  with  the  substantive  portion  of 
the  future  legislation. 

In  considering  our  national  xirban  policy, 
we  think  that  it  Is  important  that  nil  levels 
of  government  have  a  part.  As  evidence  of 
oxir  counties'  deep  Involvement  In  urban 
affairs,  we  would  submit  our  policy  state- 
ment and  our  urban  county  congress  pro- 
ceeding.s. 

Often,  for  example,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
equate  urban  with  the  central  city.  This 
misses  the  point  that  at  the  present  time, 
approximately  50  percent  of  oxir  citizens  In 
the  217  metropolitan  centers  live  In  the  cen- 
tral city  while  50  percent  live  in  the  suburbs. 
The  Advisory  Commission  reports,  for  exam- 
ple, that  observed  trends  Indicate  that  be- 
tween 1950  and  1980,  while  the  total  popula- 
tion of  metropolitan  areas  almost  doubles, 
the  population  of  central  cities  may  Increase 
only  30  percent,  while  that  In  the  metro- 
politan rings  may  Increase  by  180  percent. 
These  suburbanites  are,  generally  speaking, 
provided  municipal  services  by  oxir  urban 
counties. 

The  central  cities  are  actually  dropping 
sharply  In  population.  Washington  Is  down 
6.9  percent,  Boston  15.4  percent.  Pittsburgh 
11.2  percent,  and  Buffalo  8.9  percent. 
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mere  are  some  17.000  cities.  3,000  coun- 
ties, and  many  towns,  villages,  and  other 
local  units  In  addition  to  the  50  States  that 
are  involved  In  urban  affairs. 

If  our  counties  were  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  development  of  our  national  urban 
policy  we  would  specify  that  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible dealings  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  local  governments  should  be  chan- 
neled through  the  States.  This,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  our  urban  counties  are  often 
more  underrepresented  at  the  State  legisla- 
ture than  are  large  cities.  We  feel  that  we 
have  a  vital  stake  In  the  preservation  of  our 
Federal  systems. 

We  would  also  want  to  more  sharply  de- 
fine what  Is  urban  and  what  U  not. 

CCNTKAL    CLKAXINOHOUSK 

The  argument  Is  made  that  there  Is  need 
to  concentrate  urban  affairs  In  a  single  de- 
partment so  that  there  Is  a  single  place  for 
a  local  government  offlclal  to  go  when  he 
has  an  urban  problem  This  Is  something 
that  we  all  wish  were  possible  but  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  ju.st  too  big.  and  putting  a  lot 
of  things  in  one  department  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  th.^t  It  will  be  easy  to  get  access 
The  present  Mil.  for  example,  proposes  to 
place  all  housing  matters  In  a  single  depart- 
ment a:ul  yet  two  major  programs  that  con- 
tribute 63  percent  of  the  residential  mort- 
gage financing  are  not  Included  In  the  new 
Departments  we  refer  to  the  Federal  home 
loan  bank  system  and  veterans'  home  loan 
program 

In  point  of  fact,  the  preFent  Huustiik;  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  has  had  Cabinet  status 
for  some  time  In  the  sense  that  the  Admin- 
istrator h.is  been  Invited  to  sit  In  Cabinet 
meetings  when  housing  problems  were  dis- 
cussed— and  yet — any  local  oflBclal  can  tell 
you  that  from  experience  the  various  hous- 
ing agencies  are  located  In  many  places  in 
Washington. 

SPOKESMAN  rOR  ITSBAN  AFT.MR.S 

The  argument  Is  made  that  the  farmers 
have  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  is  their 
spokesman  at  the  Cabinet  table  and  that  a 
similar  Cabinet  ofBcer  must  be  created  to  be 
spokerman  for  urban  affairs  In  the  first 
place,  history  has  taught  us  that  the  farm- 
ers have  nnt  always  felt  that  the  van  lus 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  spoke  for  them 
In  the  second  plare,  there  is  the  Inference 
that  an  Urban  -Secretary  would  take  the  urban 
pKjlnt  of  \iew  on  all  things  This  unores 
the  fact  that  Cabinet  oflBcers  must,  of  ciurse. 
support  the  policy  of  the  President  To  cite 
an  example  in  the  last  session  of  Corigre^s. 
the  American  Municipal  Association  the  U  .S 
Conference  cf  M.iyors.  NACO,  and  .several 
other  asfoclHtions  representing  urban  offi- 
cials stronglv  endorsed  Federal  aid  to  air- 
ports located  on  the  national  airport  plan 
It  was  the  view  of  the  President  that  the 
Government  sliould  gradually  withdraw  from 
this  area  Had  we  had  a  Secretary  of  Urban 
Affairs  It  Is  not  likely  that  he  wnuld  support 
an  expansion  of  the  airport  program  regard- 
le  s  of  how  important  this  was  to  the  de- 
velopment of  urban  areas 

One  proponent  of  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs.  Dr  William  C  Wheaton,  writing  In 
the  December  1959  Civic  Review,  dismissed 
this  alternative  very  effectively. 

"Of  the  arguments  against  a  Federal  de- 
partment dealing  with  urban  problems,  only 
one  appears  to  have  any  substance.  This  Is 
the  contentUm  that  a  Department  of  Urban 
A.Talrs  would  be  a  monster  embracing  most 
of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Indeed,  that  would  be  the  case  if  we  were 
^J  try  to  consolidate  In  one  department  all 
Federal  programs  dealing  In  any  way  with 
urban  areas  We  would  then  have  within 
such  a  department  a  Division  of  Labor,  a 
Dlvlslun  of  Business,  a  Division  of  Health 
Educatl m.  and  Welfare,  a  Division  of  Con- 
servation    and   so  on.      This  argues   persua- 


sively   against    a    department    dealing    with 
all  urban  affairs." 

Combine  this  with  the  ability  to  cut  off 
Federal  aid  and  this  indeed  would  be  a  most 
p<.)werful  Federal  office 

Still  on  this  same  problem  of  coordina- 
tion, many  county  officials  have  rHise<l  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  this  new  pro- 
posed Department  might  actually  complicate 
CO  irdlnatlon  problems  Water  and  sew.ige 
are  the  key  to  urbanization  If,  for  example, 
y  )U  moved  the  water  pollution  control  i<rant 
pr  )gram  to  Urban  Affairs,  wmldn't  you  cre- 
ate C'>ordlnation  problems  with  other  public 
health  programs  in  HEW?  with  the  State 
water  pollution  control  agencies'" 

Fr  m  the  p  ilnt  of  view  if  a  I  K-al  )fficlal 
trying  to  build  a  section  federally  aided  of 
urban  highways,  imagine  the  cixirdination 
pr  jblem  if  the  Director  of  Urban  Construc- 
tion Is  In  the  Department  of  Urban  Arf,ilr9 
First,  he  has  to  get  approval  of  the  hlgliway 
location  from  the  State  highway  department 
This,  In  turn,  must  be  approved  bv  the  dis- 
trict engineer  in  the  Bvireau  of  Public  Roads 
m  the  Department  of  Commerce  Next  it 
Would  have  to  be  apprned  by  a  field  unit 
of  s(jme  type  In  the  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  Those  of  you  who  have  had  experi- 
ence with  the  location  of  local  Interstate  70 
I  or  Maryland  240  i  know  that  the  problem  of 
C'>ordlnatU)n  now  Is  endless 

rOORDINATl'iN 

The  Urban  Secretary  under  this  UyMsla- 
tlon  is  to  coordinate  urban  affairs  and  the 
Federal  agencies  are  not  to  be  transferred 
to  h:s  D'O  irrment  under  the  terms  L'f  the 
pre.sent  b;l!,  which  merely  transfers  some  of 
the  h  ju>ing  furict;  )ns  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment Co;;gre.-i;  may  well  discover  t.hit  If 
this  bin  p.vs.^es  !t  h.is  created  an  imp  •.-.s.ble 
admi.ilstrative  problem 

How  for  example  !s  the  Urban  Secret. iry 
'o  coordinate  Federal  activities  that  are  lo- 
cated in  other  Federal  agencies?  We  have 
had  nation.il  exi'erlence  im  this  point  and  U 
13  not  encouraging  When  the  Bureau  uf  the 
Budget  was  first  created  to  c»ord;nate  Fed- 
eral bud)<etmaking  it  wiks  a  subunit  of  the 
Tre.usury  It  Ju.st  isn't  pract.cal  f  ir  one 
Ciblnet  ifflcer  to  cr>ordlnate  his  coequals  In 
the  Federal  system  (particularly  from  the 
Junior  status  of  the  new  Urban  Secretary  i 
It  was  found  necessarv.  of  course  to  move 
the  Bureau  Into  the  Executive  Ofllce  of  the 
President  where  the  Bureau  Chief  reports 
directly  tu  the  only  man  wlio  can  make  ulti- 
mate .tdmlntstrallve  decisions  and  terminate 
co'itroversy 

The  other  alternative,  and  the  one  that 
some  proponents  of  this  legislation  app.ir- 
ently  envision,  is  that  existing  ixrban  func- 
tions be  transferred  to  the  new  Dep.iriment 
Indeed  bills  that  have  already  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress,  and  other  proposals  that 
have  been  made,  would  envision  placing  In 
the  Department  'iome  resp^  ):i.slbility  for  pub- 
lic health,  h^hw.iy,  r.Ulro.id  airports,  water 
and  air  pollution.  Juvenile  delinquency,  un- 
employment, civil  defense,  fire  protection  and 
prevention,  education,  and  open  space 

CHA.NGING  CONCKPT  OT  TEOrRAL  ORGANIZATION 

Perhaps  the  basic  difficulty  in  trying  to 
identity  the  exact  role  of  a  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  lies  In  the  fact  that 
the  existing  10  departments  of  government 
and  all  other  Federal  agencies  are  organized 
on  a  functi'Hi.il  b.vsls  and  the  new  Depart- 
ment would  be  organized  on  the  basts  of 
where  people  live  In  tlie  c.ise  of  a  function 
of  governnient  such  as  delivering  the  mall 
It  is  e.usy  to  decide  what  C'>nstitutes  the 
limits  of  the  function  Switching  to  place 
of  residency  as  a  basis  for  organization  leaves 
you  without  a  logical  place  to  slop  in  .isslgn- 
Ing  responsibilities  and  fuiiCtions  As  has 
been  clearly  demcju^irated,  we  ar»  .iver- 
whelmingly  a  nation  of  urban  dwellers  and 
so.  logically.  m.>3t  Feder.d  activities  de.nlng 
with    Amerce  »n    cKlze;is    would    tend    fn    be 


concentrated  In  urban  areas  and  be  Involved 
In  urban  affairs 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  In  the  matter 
of  civil  defense,  the  President,  faced  with  a 
similar  dilemma  of  a  problem  so  vast  In  Its 
implications  that  it  concerns  nearly  every 
department  of  the  Federal  Government  (and 
States  and  localities,  too)  chf)8e  to  reject  the 
oft-made  prop>osal  of  creating  a  new  Depart- 
ment if  Civil  Defense  and  Instead  chose  to 
reduce  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fen.-.e  MoblU/^tion  tu  a  small  planning  body, 
and  is  delegating  specific  civil  defense  re- 
sp<jnslb!lltles  to  existing  Federal  functional 
agencies  This  Is  not  unlike  the  suggestion 
we  have  advanced  here  on  urban  affairs. 

We  feel  the  establishment  of  such  a  depart- 
ment may  well  empower  large  metropoUlun 
cities  to  deal  directly  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, bypasilng  not  only  the  State*  but 
local  communities  as  well  In  other  words, 
it  c. luld  create  a  new  channel  of  communica- 
tions, not  only  with  respect  to  Items  con- 
cerning metropolitan  problems  but  also  lead 
to  an  extension  of  same  to  Include  various 
Federal  grants  now  channeled  through  the 
.Slates  to  local  munlcipalitiea  Thoee  of  us 
.It  1  i.il  government  level  have  grave  concern 
that  the  proposed  Department,  once  set  up, 
might  strcngthei:  the  hand  of  the  metrop'^ill- 
t  in  core  city  to  the  extent  that  It  would  be  In 
a  fHisiiion  to  dominate  because  of  Its  close 
ass(xiatlon  with  the  Federal  Government, 
other  local  municipalities  who  ojierate  con- 
tiguously to  or  within  the  periphery  of  the 
core  city  s  metro;>tilltan  area 

If  It  Is  established,  there  should  be  suffi- 
cient fafeguardi,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  home  rule  of  the  municipalities 
in  oive(|  and  a  d'=flnlt!on  of  the  powers,  func- 
tions and  area  of  operation,  lect  it  become  so 
powerful  and  dominant  an  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ciovernment  that  It  would  endanger  our 
Federal  system 

SI   MMART 

Should  we  not  utilize  and  strengthen  svich 
tools  i^f  government  already  existent  before 
embarking  upon  a  new  and  untried  system 
or  setup''  We  believe  the  key  to  the  solution 
of  our  urban  prfiblem  Is  the  Joint  Pederal- 
ytate-local  development  and  Implementation 
of  a  national  urt>an  pKjUcy.  This  should  be 
acct>m})llshed  through  agencies  such  as  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Kei.itums  and  a  suggested  Joint  Congression- 
al C  immlttee  on  Urban  Affair*.  The  Presi- 
dent with  a  strong  staff  assistant  leading  a 
small  Bureau  of  Urban  Affairs  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  could  coordinate 
all  the  Federal  agencies  having  urban  re- 
bponHibiUiies 


PRFSIDENT  FRANKLIN  DELANO 
ROOSEVELT 

Mr     ALBERT.     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minute.s 

The  .'SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  i^^ntleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinaui.shed  Americans  who  have  occu- 
pied the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  from  the  time  of  George  Wash- 
ington have  all  been  outstanding  men. 
Some  of  them  have  been  extraordinary 
men 

Mr  Speaker,  on  yesterday  the  House. 
through  a  special  order  procured  by  the 
di.stinLiuished  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bowl,  commemorated  the  life  and  serv- 
ices of  a  great  American  from  Ohio, 
President  William  McKinley.  Members 
.showed  their  appreciation  and  respect 
for  the  great  service  of  this  great  Presi- 
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dent  by  wearing  red  carnations  which 
had  been  furnished  by  the  Ohio  delega- 
tion. 

Today,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kirwan],  we  are  wearing  white  carna- 
tions to  commemorate  the  administra- 
tion and  service  of  another  of  the  great 
Presidents,  the  late  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  all 
the  history  of  our  country  the  service 
of  any  American  has  had  a  greater  im- 
pact upon  his  day  and  generation  and 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  our 
country  than  that  of  the  late  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  one  of  the  greatest  Presidents 
of  all  time,  great  in  war,  great  in  peace, 
and  great  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men. 

The  New  Deal  legislation  which  devel- 
oped here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  during  his  administration  set  the 
pattern  of  legislative  activity  during  en- 
suing years.    The  major  legislative  meas- 
ures   under    consideration    during    the 
present  session  of  Congress  are  projec- 
tions from  and  expansions  of  basic  laws 
enacted  during  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration.   One  of  these  is  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act.  which  is  a  natural  successor 
of  the  first  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  passed 
under   the   administration   of   Franklin 
Roo.sevelt.    Another  is  the  medical  care 
bill  under  social  security.     Here  again 
we  have  an  extension,  an  important  and 
logical  extension,  of  the  great  principle 
of   the  Social   Security   Act   which   was 
passed  during  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion and  signed  by  President  Roosevelt. 
Here  was  a  man  who  understood  the 
problems  of  his  day.    Here  was  a  states- 
man who  perhaps  as  much  as  any  of  the 
t-'reat  Presidents  in  history  foresaw  the 
direction  which  our  country  must  take 
if  it  was  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
future      Here  was  a  President  who  left 
legislative  landmarks  that  reach  almost 
ever>'   important  segment  of  American 
life,  rural  and  urban,  labor  and  manage- 
ment.    Here  was  a  great  man  who  was 
loved  by  the  American  people,  who  was 
their  articulate  spokesman,  who  under- 
stood   them    and    who    responded    with 
statesmanship  of  rare  quality  to  their 
common  needs.    Here  indeed  was  one  of 
the  extraordinary   men  of  our  history, 
one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  all  time. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks:  and 
that  all  Members  have  5  legislative  days 
in    which   to   extend   their   remarks   on 
this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 
Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  generation 
of  Americans  which  does  not  remember 
the  circumstances  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's presidency  is  now  coming  of  age; 
the  great  depression  and  the  Second 
World  War  are  matters  of  history  to 
them,  not  memories  of  immediate  and  in- 
tense personal  experience.  It  is  increas- 
ingly important,  therefore,  that  we  pause 
annually  to  commemorate  the  birthday 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

At  a  time  when  world  peace  seems  a 
dream,  we  must  remember  the  days  when 
dignity  and  self-respect  seemed  only 
dreams  to  millions  of  Americans.     We 


must  remember  that  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  gave  us  the  faith  to  make 
dreams  realities.  And  I  think  it  vastly 
important  to  recall  what  he  did  to  restore 
our  economy  and  lead  us  through  war: 
how  he  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
traditional  democratic  institutions  of  our 
Nation — expanding  the  fabric  of  rights 
and  limitations  to  meet  the  grave  chal- 
lenges of  the  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  memory  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  should  renew  our  con- 
fidence in  the  strength  of  our  institutiom 
and  should  give  us  courage  in  these  dif- 
ficult times. 

Mr.  EVINS,  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  a 
brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  the  life  and 
memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  this 
country  has  produced,  the  great  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Today  on  the  80th  anniversary  of  his 
birth  we  may  gain  inspiration  from  this 
man  of  great  courage,  great  ability,  and 
of  action.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
took  the  reins  of  leadership  of  the 
United  States  at  a  low  point  in  our  na- 
tional history  and  successfully  guided 
the  country  through  some  of  its  most 
trying  times.  President  Roosevelt  was 
never  afraid  to  act  in  the  national  in- 
terest. He  was  never  afraid  to  fight  to 
protect  and  promote  the  public  welfare. 
He  was  a  people's  President,  and  the 
name  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  shines 
as  one  of  the  brightest  lights  that  has 
gruided  our  Nation. 

Today  as  we  honor  this  great  past 
President,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  as 
our  Chief  Executive  a  man  who  respects 
and  honors  the  democratic  traditions 
and  principles  of  government.  The  im- 
portant record  of  service  that  President 
Roosevelt  achieved  in  his  lifetime  con- 
tinues to  benefit  the  Nation  and  the 
world  long  after  his  death.  He  was  in- 
deed the  "happy  warrior"  whose  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  our  country 
and  the  Nation  is  assured. 


JIM  BENNETTT  AND  25  YEARS  OF 
DEDICATED  SERVICE 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished and  dedicated  public  servants, 
James  V.  Bennett,  this  week  completes 
25  years  as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Prisons.  He  was  first  appointed  to 
that  important  post  on  February  \,  1937. 
I  can  recall  but  few  men  who  have  served 
as  the  head  of  a  major  agency  as  long, 
and  it  is  particularly  significant  when 
one  considers  the  difficult,  often  thank- 
less, task  that  Jim  Bennett  has.  Many 
other  men  would  have  long  since  given 
up  in  sheer  futility.  But  Jim  Bennett 
accepted  the  problems  of  our  prisons  as 
a  personal  challenge  and  turned  his 
stewardship  into  a  record  of  exceptional 
achievement. 


I  first  knew  of  Jim  in  the  latter  1920's 
when  as  a  management  analyst  for  the 
old  Bureau  of  Efficiency  he  wac  loaned 
to  the  Congress  to  investigate  the  Federal 
prisons.    At  that  time  these  institutions 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   Their  deficiencies  and  irregulari- 
ties repeatedly  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.     With  Jim  Bennett's  assist- 
ance the  Congress  was  able  to  pinpoint 
what  was  wrong  with  our  prisons  and 
what  could  be  done  to  improve  them. 
He  helped  to  write  the  legislation  which 
in  1930  created  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
and  set  forth  its  future  course  of  de- 
velopment.   Upon  rereading  the  old  con- 
gressional   report    which    analj'zed    the 
shortcomings  of  oiu-   prisons  and   out- 
lined the  corrective  steps  which  needed 
to  be  taken,  I  find  that  the  events  of  the 
next   30   years   faithfully   followed   the 
plan  which  the  Congress  endorsed.    Jim 
Bennett  must   be  given  full  credit  for 
the  maimer  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  the 
mandate  of  the  Congress,  first  as  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  Bureau  from  1929  to 
1937,  and,  over  the  next  25  years,  as  its 
Director. 

During  those  same  years  Jim  Bennett 
has  been  a  steadfast  friend  and  helpful 
adviser  to  our  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Although  burdened  with  many 
responsibilities  he  has  given  freely  of 
his  time,  energies,  and  ideas  whenever  I 
as  friend  and  chairman  have  called  upon 
him.  His  assistance  was  particularly  in- 
valuable in  developing  the  Federal  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Act  in  1938.  the  1948 
statutes  providing  psychiatric  services 
for  the  mentally  ill  charged  with  crime, 
the  Federal  Youth  Correction  Act  in 
1950,  and  the  indeterminate  and  diag- 
nostic sentencing  statute  in  1958.  The 
latter  two  bills  bore  my  name.  More 
recently  he  has  been  of  considerable  aid 
to  me  in  studying  the  problem  of  repre- 
sentation for  indigent  defendants  in  our 
Federal  courts  and  in  working  out  a  pro- 
posal for  adapting  the  public  defender 
concept  to  the  Federal  jurisdiction. 

But  it  is  what  he  has  done  for  our 
American  prisons  that  will  stand  as  his 
enduring  monument.  When  he  came 
upon  the  prison  scene,  our  Federal  in- 
stitutions were  neglected  abodes  for  the 
wretched.  Prisoners  were  cast  aside  like 
broken  tools,  never  to  be  used  again. 
Today  the  same  Federal  penal  system  is 
a  model  for  all  the  nations  and  all  the 
world  to  follow.  Jim  Bennett  did  more 
than  improve  the  living  conditions  of 
Federal  prisoners,  more  than  improve 
their  food  and  provide  them  with  clean 
and  decent  quarters.  He  gave  meaning 
to  their  prison  experience  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  self-improvement  and  refor- 
mation. He  provided  honorable  employ- 
ment and  vocational  training  to  men  who 
previously  had  served  their  sentences 
in  stultifying  idleness.  He  provided  pro- 
fessional staffs  to  identify  the  problems 
which  brought  the  offenders  to  prison 
and  to  develop  programs  to  resolve  or  at 
least  alleviate  those  problems.  Jim  did 
many  other  things  as  well  to  give  the 
prisoner  hope  for  a  better  and  more 
useful  life  where  once  he  could  only 
serve  out  his  time  with  a  searing  sense 
of  liopelessness. 
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To  accomplish  these  thiii«s  Jim  Ben- 
nett built  up  &n  expert  and  capable  ca- 
reer service.  Before  he  became  aaso- 
ciated  with  our  Federal  prtsoiu,  they 
were  staffed  by  appointees  without  civil 
service  statua  who  regarded  their  work 
as  nothing  more  than  locking  steel  Etrilles 
M\d.  counting  shuflllng  files  of  men.  In- 
evitably these  appointees  were  afflicted 
with  a  corroding  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
and  failure.  Jim  looked  for  men  who 
wanttxl  to  be  more  than  guards,  and  in 
developing  programs  for  rehabililatm?: 
prisoners  he  gave  his  personnel  a  sense 
of  pride  and  an  esprit  de  corps  which 
comes  out  of  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
engaged  in  a  work  with  the  high  pur- 
pose of  salvaging  human  hve.s.  Today 
there  are  no  guards  as  such  in  the  Fed- 
eral prison  system;  while  security  duties 
are  carried  out  efficiently,  the  prison 
workers  gear  their  efforts  toward  chang- 
ing the  liabihties  of  our  society  into 
assets. 

Because  the  Federal  prison  system  now 
occupies  its  pinnacle  of  professional 
competence,  Jim  Bennett's  advice  and 
assistance  are  universally  valued.  It  is 
a  rare  day  when  a  Governor,  a  State  pris- 
on commissioner,  or  a  foreign  prison 
official  does  not  call  at  his  office  for  advice 
on  correctional  problems.  At  their  re- 
quest he  has  traveled  to  many  States 
and  nations  to  study  their  institutions 
on  the  spot  and  to  propose  economical 
and  practical  means  for  improving  fa- 
cihtles  and  programs.  He  has  made  the 
Federal  institutions  available  to  them  as 
a  training  ground  for  their  own  prison 
personnel.  Jim  has  also  been  active 
in  international  organlzaUotis.  mcluding 
the  United  Nations,  in  uplifting  prison 
standards  the  world  around. 

But  it  is  his  accomplishments  with  the 
Federal  prison  system  that  have  had  per- 
haps the  most  profound  influence  on 
other  prison  systems,  by  giving  them  a 
sruide  to  follow  and  a  mark  to  shoot  at. 
Penological  theorists,  for  exiunple,  had 
long  pondered  the  establishment  of  an 
open  institution,  a  prison  without  walls, 
bars,  or  guns.  It  was  Jim  Bennett  who 
had  the  courage  and  the  technical  know- 
how  to  give  this  Idea  reahty.  As  a  result 
of  the  successful  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral open  institution  at  Seagoville,  Tex  , 
the  idea  has  been  adopted  by  other  cor- 
rectional systems  and  is  most  enthusi- 
astically regarded  by  the  underdeveloped 
nations,  who  cannot  afford  expensive 
prison  fortresses  of  the  traditional  t>T>e. 
Secretary  Gene  Zuckert  of  the  Air  Force 
used  the  idea  when,  as  an  Undersecre- 
tary for  Manpower  in  1952,  he  organised 
the  famed  retraining  group  at  Amarillo, 
Tex.,  to  salvage  court-martialed  offend- 
ers. The  Seagoville  concept  ha.s  also 
been  adapted  for  use  on  every  air  base 
confinement  facility.  The  savings  to  the 
taxpayer,  both  in  costs  of  institutional 
construction  and  in  terms  of  offenders 
reclaimed  for  productive  lives,  are  of 
course  tremendous.  Jim  Bennett's  con- 
tributions are  humanitarian,  but  they  are 
also  immensely  practical. 

The  same  humanltarianism  Is  reflected 
in  his  concern  over  the  quality  of  justice. 
Aware  that  men  with  similar  character- 
istics and  convicted  of  similar  offenses 
were   often   committed   to   prison   with 


widely  disparate  sentences,  he  has 
worked  untiringly  to  help  bring  about 
more  evenhandedness  in  our  system  of 
justice.  As  I  have  tdready  commented. 
he  helped  me  to  approach  this  problem  l>y 
developing  improved  sent- ncing  proced- 
lures  which  would  enable  prisoners  to  be 
released  when  ti^ey  were  ready  to  lead 
useful  lives  rather  than  at  the  end  of  a 
Ilatly  .';peci.':ed  time  Now  recocni/ed  as 
an  expert  on  the  problem  of  senter.cinu 
he  is  invited  by  many  courts  and  Judicial 
groups  to  advk>t^  tliem  in  their  starch  for 
ways  of  improvmy  the  admiui^it: ation  of 
justice.  He  has  also  written  exU-iusively 
on  thus  subject,  as  on  other  subjects  re- 
lated to  his  fit-Id.  and  the  footnotes  of 
legal  and  correctional  literature  are 
abundantly  sprinkled  with  hi.s  name. 

Jim  Bennett  is  not  one  of  those  hu- 
man.tarians  who  are  concerned  with 
mankind  only  in  the  abstract.  He  is  hu- 
manitarian in  his  dealings  witli  the  in- 
dividual. He  has  a  personal  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  each  prisoner  he  encoun- 
ters m  his  frequent  inspections  of  Fed- 
eral institutions.  Many  of  them  write 
to  him.  in  prison  or  after  tlieir  release, 
concermni?  their  problems  and  accom- 
plisJimenLs.  He  takes  time  out  to  re- 
spond, not  because  he  regards  it  as  liis 
job  but  because  he  wants  to.  He  worries 
when  they  run  into  difficulties  Ui  re- 
establishing themselves  in  their  commu- 
ruties,  and  he  shares  their  pride  when 
they  have  made  some  achievement. 
More  than  one  probation  officer  has  re- 
ceived a  check  from  him.  invariably  with 
Instructions  not  to  reveal  its  donor,  to 
help  out  a  parolee  who  is  liaving  a  diffi- 
cult struggle.  Occupied  with  the  affairs 
of  an  expanding  penal  system,  he  never- 
theless undertakes  to  find  a  job.  to  give 
advice,  or  to  make  an  unpledged  loan — 
as  his  handsome  wife  Marie  flnds  out 
when  the  household  budget  comes  up 
short — to  troubled  ex -Inmates  who  stop 
by  his  office. 

Jim  Bennett  wastes  httle  time  reflect- 
ing on  past  accomplishments.  It  Is  the 
future  that  commands  his  attention. 
With  youthful  optimism  he  has  often 
talked  to  me  about  his  hopes  for  im- 
provements yet  to  come  in  the  field  of 
corrections.  He  envisions  a  more  exten- 
sive use  of  parole  and  probation  with 
the  development  of  better  predictive  de- 
vices, for  he  believes  tiiat  institutions 
should  be  used  only  when  community  re- 
sources cannot  meet  the  problem  that 
the  individual  offender  reprc^ent-s.  He 
contemplates  the  final  conversion  of 
prisons  into  full-fledged  treatment  cen- 
ters. With  more  efficient  dia^'nostlc 
techniques  to  guide  proKram.s  of  treat- 
ment He  think.s  that  community  atjen- 
cies  should  Join  hands  with  the  prison 
in  treating  the  family  and  the  neighbor- 
hood where  the  basic  problems  of  the  of- 
fenders .V)  often  lie.  He  sees  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  present  halfway  hoa«;es  for 
juveniles  into  community  centers  for 
adult  pri.«?oners  as  well,  where  they  can 
work  at  honest  Jobs  in  the  community 
and  at  the  same  time  receive  supplemen- 
tal corrective  therapy.  He  hopes  that 
someday  society  w  ill  cea.se  .sending  to 
prison  the  offenders  whose  real  prob- 
lems are  those  of  alcoholism,  mental 
illness,  or  retardation,  and  phy.sical  dis- 


abiUty.  These  and  similar  types  of  of- 
fenders, he  believes,  should  be  treated 
by  agencies  other  than  the  prison,  and  I 
think  that  none  of  us  can  disagree  with 
him.  I  will  not  discourse  further  on  his 
ideas  for  the  future,  but  I  do  want  to 
p<nnt  out  that  Jim  Bennett  Is  not  a  man 
who  is  content  to  rest  on  his  laurels.  It 
:s  characteristic  of  him  that,  with  one 
job  done,  he  sets  his  sU'hts  on  another 
distant  t,'oal.     And  he  means  to  reach  it. 

Jim  Dennett  is  at  the  peak  of  his 
abihties  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  make 
many  more  contributums  to  the  welfare 
uf  his  nation.  I  hope  to  see  him  in  his 
office  on  the  other  side  of  Louisiana  Ave- 
nue for  many  years  to  come.  It  will  be 
reas-suring  to  me.  as  I  know  it  will  be  to 
all  of  us,  to  know  that  a  man  with  his 
e.xperlence  and  ability  is  guiding  the 
destiny  of  our  prison  system  and  persist- 
ing m  the  efforts  to  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  I  am  proud  of  my 
friendship  and  a.Hsociation  with  Jim 
Bennett;  and  his  many  other  friends  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  will.  I  am 
sure,  join  with  me  in  recognizing  and 
commending  liis  25  years  of  soUd 
achievement  as  Prison  Director.  It  is 
men  of  his  caliber,  working  quietly  and 
earnestly  and  with  little  compensation 
other  than  the  satisfaction  which  comes 
from  helping  others,  who  make  the 
United  States  a  better  nation  for  us  all. 

Mr.  WILLIS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
'-lentleman  yield? 

Mr  CKT.IF.R.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  happen 
to  be  chairman  of  the  special  sub- 
committee dealing  with  penal  institu- 
tions. It  has  been  my  pleasure  over  the 
years  to  work  with  Jim  Bennett.  He  is 
a  dedicated  man  and  is  probably  the  out- 
standing criminologist  of  our  generation. 
I  join  with  my  chairman  In  extending 
hun  good  wishes  on  the  occasion  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  his  service  to  the 
Federal  Government. 


IJBC  S  DISSERVICE  TO 
NEWBURGH.  N.Y. 

Mrs  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Mr  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  ohiection. 

Mrs   ST.  GEORGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 

Sunday  night   a  TV  program,  entitled 

•White  Paper  No  9— The  Battle  of  New- 

bursh."   was   shown   over   a   nationwide 

h.ookiip. 

The  city  of  Newburgh.  through  its  city 
council,  gave  permission  to  the  network 
to  take  the  pictures  and  get  Interviews 
in  the  city.  The  city  council  made  only 
one  stipulation,  that  the  whole  matter 
be  treated  impartially  and  factually.  To 
this  the  network  readily  agreed. 

The  city  of  Newburgh  now  feels  that 
theif  trust  has  been  betrayed  and  their 
city  harmed  by  the  program,  and  I  have 
received  a  telegram  from  the  city  man- 
ager to  this  effect.  I  have  made  some 
inquiries  and  find  that  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  message  voice  the  feel- 
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ings  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  Newburgh.  The  telegram  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

NBC  •White  Paper  No.  9 — The  Battle  of 
Newburgh""  was  totally  laclslng  In  objectivity 
and  scholarship.  It  was  hopelessly  biased 
and  misleading  and  did  grievous  damage  to 
the  city  of  Newburgh.  The  pledge  of  NBC 
director.  Arthur  Zegart,  to  be  impartial  and 
not  harm  the  city  was  broken  In  shameless 
treachery.  This  attempt  to  whitewash  the 
evils  of  welf.ire  and  destroy  the  cause  of 
Kt)cial  reform  will  t<yo\  no  one.  NBC  has 
done  a  gigantic  disservice  to  the  cause  of 
linpiirliiil   public  enlightenment. 

Joseph   McD    MrrcnELL. 
C\ty  Manager.  Ncuburgh.  NY. 


JAMES  BENNETT  COMPLETES  25 
YEARS"  SERVICE  AS  DIRECTOR  OP 
FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  PRISONS 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  join  the  distinKuished  Chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  CellerI,  in 
paying  tribute  to  Mr  James  Bennett  on 
this  occasion,  his  25th  year  of  public 
.si^rvice  as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  working  for  a 
number  of  years  with  Mr.  Bennett  in 
the  Department  of  Justice.  I  know 
something  about  the  accomplishments  he 
has  made  as  Director  of  the  Bureau.  He 
is  a  man  who  has  an  enlightened  ap- 
proach to  the  subject  of  penology.  He 
is  a  recognized  world  expert  on  the  sub- 
ject; and.  indeed,  on  .several  occasions 
has  bt>en  invited  to  other  countries  to 
address  their  local  bodies  and  to  in- 
struct them  as  to  the  proper  way  in 
which  to  run  a  bureau  of  this  kind. 

He  has  been  a  faithful  and  devoted 
public  servant;  and  to  him  and  to  his 
dear  wife.  Mrs.  Bennett,  we  extend  con- 
'zratulations  and  best  wishes  for  the 
future. 


COLLEGE   ACADICMIC   FACILITIES 

A'crr 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Ccmnittee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  527  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow  s : 

Remlvrd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
rp.<-. .Union  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  its* If  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
R900)  to  authorize  assistance  to  public  and 
other  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  ttnanclng  the  construction,  rehabili- 
tation, or  improvement  of  needed  academic 
and  related  facilities,  and  to  authorize  fi- 
nancial a.sslstftnce  foi  undergraduate  study 
m  such  institutions,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  all  points  of  ordf  r  against  said  bill  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  bo  conhned  to  the  bill  and  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controllec  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commlt- 
t<-e  on  Education  and  jlAbor.  the  bill  shall  be 


read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  culopt^  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown].  And  at  this 
time  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  for 
bringing  to  the  floor  of  the  House  H.R. 
8900.  Oiu-  colleague  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  should  be  es- 
pecially congratulated  on  the  outstand- 
ing work  she  has  done  over  the  years  to 
enlighten  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  our  Nation  of  the  necessity  to  provide 
for  adequate  facilities  for  all  American 
students  in  order  that  they  may  secure 
the  best  education  possible. 

The  American  public  is  gradually 
learning  that  all  our  educational  institu- 
tions will  be  one  of  the  decisive  battle- 
fields in  the  fight  for  hberty  and  exist- 
ence between  the  Commimists  and  the 
free  world,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  a  fore- 
most authority  on  communism  said,  and 
I  quote: 

The  successful  Communist  exploitation  and 
manipulation  of  youth  and  student  groups 
throughout  the  world  today  Is  a  major  chal- 
lenge which  free  world  forces  must  meet 
and  defeat. 

The  people  of  the  world  and  especially 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  need  more 
knowledge  of  history  on  the  Commu- 
nist movement.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
complislied  by  sending  out  mentally 
equippe<l  college  graduate  teachers,  tech- 
nicians, scientists,  and  experts  in  all 
fields  of  economic  endeavors.  The  Com- 
mimist  leaders  are  terrified  at  knowl- 
edge and  truth  coming  to  the  minds  of 
millions  in  undeveloped  countries.  They 
will  not  allow  truth  to  come  to  the  ears 
of  their  own  people  and  will  strive  to  keep 
the  light  from  all  others.  Last  Novem- 
ber the  newspapers  published  statements 
of  Castro  in  a  5-hour  speech  from  Ha- 
vana, Cuba,  made  at  the  graduation  ex- 
ercises of  800  college  students.  These 
schools  are  under  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  Soviets. 

This  legislation,  H.R.  8900,  is  a  short 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  will  make 
possible  for  thousands  of  talented  and 
industrious  yoiuig  folks  of  our  Nation  to 
secure  the  type  of  education  which  they 
will  need  in  the  future  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  compete  with  the  highly  organ- 
ized propaganda  machine  of  the  Com- 
munist world. 

H.R.  8900  is  to  assist  all  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  meeting  an  urgent 
need  foi"  expansion  of  their  academic 
facilities.  It  seeks  to  accomplish  these 
objectives  through  a  5-year  program  of 
grants  and  loans  for  building  classrooms, 
laboratories,  libraries,  and  related  aca- 
demic and  service  facilities;  also,  it 
would  authorize  matching  grants  of  $180 
million  annually  and  long-term  loans  of 
$120  million  annually  for  construction 
of  academic  facilities. 


Higher  education  in  the  United  States 
faces  both  a  crisis  and  a  challenge  in  the 
coming  decade.  College  enrollments,  to- 
taling 3,600,000  students  in  1960-61,  are 
expected  to  increase  by  more  than  1 
million,  or  30  percent,  in  the  next  5  years. 
By  1970  there  is  anticipated  a  gain  of 
66  percent  over  current  enrollments.  It 
is  believed  that  the  needs  are  so  imme- 
diate that  Federal  assistance  is  war- 
ranted and  required. 

Institutions  of  high  education  are  con- 
fronted with  the  task,  within  the  next 
decade,  of  nearly  doubling  faciUties  it 
took  three  centuries  to  build.  Failure 
to  perform  this  task  would  force  the  col- 
leges to  turn  away  thousands  of  pros- 
pective students.  The  Nation  could 
scarcely  afford  this  waste  of  its  intellec- 
tual resources  at  a  time  when  its  growing 
population  and  increasingly  complex 
civilization  will  require  many  more  phys- 
icists, chemists,  mathematicians,  public 
health  workers,  and  other  college-edu- 
cated specialists. 

Since  1950  the  Federal  Government 
has  aided  colleges  and  imiversities  to 
build  dormitories  and  other  revenue-pro- 
ducing buildings  for  their  students 
through  the  college  housing  program. 
Some  600  higher  education  institutions, 
both  pubhc  and  private,  have  obtained 
loans  totaling  nearly  $1.5  billion  under 
that  program.  H.R.  8900  moves  a  step 
forward  by  further  aiding  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  in  constructing  class- 
rooms and  other  academic  facilities. 

The  estimated  cost  of  all  programs  in 
this  bill,  including  administrative  expen- 
ditures, is  approximately  $1.5  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  527. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Is  the  fund  provided  in 
this  bill  within  the  approprlSlIons  budget 
for  the  current  year? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  will  have  to  ask  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green] 
to  answer  that  question,  whether  this  is 
set  out  in  the  budget  or  not. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  it  is  set  up  in  the 
budget.  The  budget  for  fiscal  1963  con- 
tains funds  to  cover  this  bill. 

Mr.  BECBZER.  How  are  you  going  to 
finance  this?  Is  it  going  to  be  through 
the  back-door  issuance  of  Treasury 
bonds? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  look  at  page  17  of  the  bill,  the 
committee  felt  that  this  eliminates  the 
back-door  spending.  Beginning  in  line 
12  it  is  stated: 

The  maximum  tiggregate  principal  amount 
of  such  notes  and  obligations  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  shall  be  such  amount  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  In  ap- 
propriation acts. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Well,  it  says  on  line  9, 
though,  I  might  point  out,  "In  order  to 
obtain  funds  for  loans  under  this  part  B 
the  Commissioner  may  from  time  to  time 
issue  notes  and  obligations  for  purchase 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury."  So, 
this  is  back-door  spending,  despite  what 
the  bill  says  in  the  next  sentence.  This 
states  it  is  back-door  spending,  and  it  is 
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not  bi  the  budget  appnvrlatlon  for  this 
year.  Tb«  reMon  I  aak  this  U  tlmply 
because  I  hare  taken  the  poeltlon  of  vot- 
ing against  the  Increase  In  the  national 
debt  limit  in  recent  years  because  of  the 
back-door  spending  Issue,  and  regard- 
less of  the  merits  of  this  bill.  I  would  be 
forced  to  Tote  against  this  legislation 
because  It  is  back-door  spending  and  not 
in  the  budget  for  which  we  ask  the  peo- 
ple to  tax  themselves. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gsntleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDBN.  X  yl«ld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  lowft.  I  would  Ilks  to 
point  out  that  thtrt  win  be  no  money 
appropriated  for  loans  unless  the  sp- 
proprlatlon  act  provUlM  for  It.  Th«rs 
Is  no  ba«fc-door  spending  In  this  bill.  I 
think  the  rseord  ought  to  bs  elsar,  You 
cannot  havt  any  loan  sren  until  there 
is  sn  sppropriatton  get  approring  it  on 
this  floor. 

Mr.  BECKER,  How  much  is  there  in 
the  budget,  of  the  1180  million  per  year? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  whether  It  Is  back-door 
spending. 

Mr.  BECKER.  In  other  words,  it  does 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  where  the 
money  is  coming  from. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  We  are  talking 
about  whether  we  get  it  through  the 
Treasixry  or  an  appropriation  act. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  do  not  care  about 
that-  I  want  to  know  where  the  money 
Ls  coming  from. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evldoitly  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
followlntr  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


[Roll  No.  71 

Alford 

H.t.-r'.aon.  Va 

Rivers.  S  C 

A  very 

Hubert 

RoNrtd 

Ba.sa,  N  H. 

Hoffman.  BI. 

Roatenkowska 

BatUn 

UuSman,  Mich 

Rutherfurd 

Chlp«rneld 

Hosmer 

Selden 

Colmer 

Jarman 

Shelley 

OarU.  Tenn. 

Jones.  U.O. 

Sheppard 

Dawftoa 

Lo.se  r 

Shriver 

Duiskl 

McDowell 

Springer 

Kll.'^worth 

VCcVey 

St««d 

PelghAn 

May 

Thompeon.  N  J 

Ford 

Merrow 

UUman 

Oivln 

MlUer.  NY. 

Van  Pelt 

Hagaa.  Ga 

Moulder 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  390 
Members  have  answered  to  their  name.s, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


.ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  thi.s  roll- 
call  I  was  present,  but  I  failed  to  answer 
when  my  name  was  called. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's 
statement  is  made  a  part  of  the  Ricord. 


COLLEGE  ACADEMIC  FACILmES 
ACT 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Matdin],  has  explained, 
this  resolution  makes  In  order  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R  8900.  which  Is 
a  bill  to  furnish  financial  aid  to  institu- 
tions of  highfT  learning,  and  It  provides 
2  hours  geni?ral  debate.  A  motion  to 
recommit,  either  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions, will  be  In  order. 

I  would  ll):e  to  discuss,  if  I  may,  for 
just  a  minute}  or  two  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  and  then  Nome  of  the 
other  matter!  concerning  hlshrr  educa- 
tion I  foci  iihould  be  taken  Into  con- 
Mderatton  In  connrctlon  with  this  Icgts- 
latlon,  and  Fcrhaps  sl^o  In  reference  to 
other  legUliitlon  that  seemingly  win 
come  before  the  House  in  the  future 
In  connection  with  Federal  Aid  to  Higher 
Education. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  call  tlie  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
if  I  may.  to  the  title  of  thU  bill,  and 
let  me  read  It  to  you ; 

To  suthorlE*  asaUtAnce  to  public  and 
other  uunprofit  UvaUtutluna  of  hlgii«r  educa- 
tion In  financing  the  construction.  reh.vblU- 
tatlo.n.  or  Lmjjrovement  oX  nef»dcd  academic 
and  related  facllltlea,  and  to  authorize 
financial  anstJt.ance  for  undervfradiiate  study 
In  such  In.itUutluns,  and  for  uther  purpoee« 

What  does  that  last  phrase  mean? 
It  means,  of  course,  a  reference  only  and 
solely  to  a  provision  In  the  original  bill 
under  which  the  Federal  Government 
could  give  college  scholarships  at  a  co.st 
of  some  $900  million.  The  let;islative 
committee  struck  that  out  of  the  bill. 
but  it  left  t  in  the  title.  In  hearings 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  OksenI. 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  very 
graciously  .stated  she  would  not  offer  any 
amendment  to  restore  that  particular 
provision  to  the  bill. 

Mr?.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  At  the 
proper  time  I  Intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  .strike  from  the  title  the  words 
"and  to  authorize  financial  as.sl.stance 
for  undergraduate  study  in  such  insti- 
tutions." 

Mr.  BROWN  I  am  happy  to  hear 
that.  I  hope  the  House  will  adopt  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman because  I  was  ready  to  point  out 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  GRrrsl.  who  is  not  only  a  lady  of 
charm  but  of  splendid  character  as  well, 
has  publicly  stated  that  as  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee  she  would  not  intro- 
duce any  legislation  to  restore  the  pro- 
viso or  provisions  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  give  these  scholarships  at 
such  a  high  cost.  However.  I  did  have 
that  fear. 

.\fter  consultation,  I  have  learned  in 
aM  probability  any  amendment  to  put 
back  into  this  bill  the  provLsion  for 
.scholarships  would  be  ruled  out  on  a 
point  of  order  as  not  germane  to  the  bill 
itself,  but  that  over  on  the  other  side 


of  the  Capitol  it  would  be  easy,  under 
this  present  title,  to  restore  such 
language  and  we  would  get  It  all  back 
in  conference. 

I  have  seen  some  very  strange  and 
peculiar  things  happen  in  House-Senate 
conferences.  So  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  gentlewoman  has  made  the  state- 
ment she  has. 

I  would  like  to  go  to  page  17  and  to 
one  other  matter  in  this  bill;  that  is.  as 
to  whether  or  not  It  does  permit  back- 
door spending  for  these  loans  that  are 
to  bo  made. 

Now.  the  bill  rradji,  starting  on  line  9. 
pftttP  17: 

Id  cr<i0T  to  obtain  fundt  for  loan*  utidrr 
una  part  ».  th«  ComtntMioner  may  from 
tiin*  u>  Uu%m  lMU«  i»ot«a  and  otoltgaiU>na  t't 
pu/chaM  by  tlM  n^crlmtf  of  (tie  Trsssury 

H<f*>-.  I  do  not  know  wtieihar  that  i« 
btick-door  spending  or  not,  X  know  that 
cxptanalluus  can  be  made,  but  if  that  is 
not  back-door  Bpendlng,  It  Li  certainly 
the  iK-xtdoor  miuhbor  to  It,  because  that 
is  the  way  nearly  tl20  billion  of  Ameri- 
can funds  have  been  obligated,  out  of 
li'.e  Treasury,  in  past  years  In  one  way 
or  another.  Either  you  Just  go  down 
and  sign  a  note  or  an  I  O  U,  whatever  the 
language,  but  It  still  res^llts  In  taking 
money  out  of  the  Treasury  without  reg- 
ular annual  appropriations.  Now,  I  am 
through  on  that  point 

I  want  to  talk  about  something  else. 
Just  a  day  or  two  before  this  bill  came 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules — and 
earning  an  honest  part  of  my  living  from 
Uic  newspaper  bu.siness  and  I  follow  the 
newspaper  press  wire  reports  rather 
closely;  in  fact.  I  am  a  subscriber  for 
tlie.se  different  wire  services — I  had  de- 
livered to  my  desk,  as  usual,  this  par- 
ticular item  by  the  UPI.  to  which  I  sub- 
scribe, or  my  paper  docs: 

Washington. — Chairman  Adam  C.  Powzu. 
of  the  Huuae  EducaUon  and  Ljabor  Cotn- 
mi'.'.ce-- 

I  think  you  ought  to  have  this  infor- 
mation— 

.idvmed  that  40  Federal  agencies  are  spend- 
ing c  l<j«ie  to  $2  billion  y«arly — 

Tliat  fitrure  has  now  been  Increased 
to  .somewhere  around  S2.4  billion  or  a  lit- 
tle better,   I   understand — 

on  education,  s.ild  today  he  is  blowing  the 
whittle  on  further  major  school  aid  legis- 
lation until  a  atudy  shows  where  all  the 
niixkey  U  going. 

It's  unbelievable,  the  New  York  Democrat 
s.iicl  oi  the  estimate  which  he  said  waa  baaed 
on  H  preliminary  check  by  RepresentatlTe 
Koirii  C'Rtzs.  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  chair- 
man vi  a  UubcouxniUtee  on  Hlgbar  Educa- 
tion. 

Pending  the  study — which  he  said  should 
be  c<wnplet«d  by  sunamer — Pow«ix  aald  he 
i^ot  White  Huu£e  clearance  today  for  a  deci- 
sion to  delay  acUon  on  President  Kennedy's 
St)00  million  college  scholarship  blU. 

AliK>  to  be  sidetracked  until  Uie  stirvey  Is 
done  will  t>e  any  effort  to  revive  the  Preal- 
di^nt's  controversial  program  of  Federal  aid 
f  T  crujt ruction  of  public  primary  and  sec- 
onil-iry  schools.  Powkll  told  a  rsportsr — 

I  presume  that  also  applies  to  teach- 
ers' salaries — 

not  affected  by  the  announced  go-slow  de- 
cl.sion  Is  a  measure  already  en  route  to  the 
House  floor  to  put  Sl.S  billion  ov«r  6  years 
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Into  loans  and  grants  for  construction  of 
college  classrooms,  libraries,  and  labora- 
tories. 

That  Is  this  particular  bill— 
This  bill  is  expected  to  come  to  a  vote  In 
the  House  shortly. 

And  It  is  before  m  now — 

Powxu.  and  Mrs.  Oixzn  outlined  the  study 
In  a  White  Houae  conference  today  with 
Theodore  C.  Sorenson,  special  counsel  to 
President  Kennedy.  Pownx  said  Sorensen 
concurred  in  the  decision  to  delay  any  fur* 
ther  big  push  on  schools  until  Mrs.  OBcnr's 
subcommittss  bas  fl  ilshsd  lU  survey. 

He  said  the  object  IS  to  avoid  fragmsnts- 
tlon  fit  ths  aovsrnment's  sducatlon  tfTorts, 
which  hs  said  miw  ire  so  widsly  scattered 
that  mors  Fsdsral  ftnds  srs  being  spent  In 
this  n«ld  ouuids  ths  Msslth,  Education,  and 
Wslfsrs  Dspartmsnt  than  In  It, 

H«>ms  (KmgrssslonsI  souress  viewed  Fow- 
Ki.L'B  announ«smsnt  as  mors  of  a  jtistlflea« 
tlon  than  a  basis  fot  ttis  deeUlon  by  Mouse 
•ducation  sspsrU  to  abandon,  at  Isast  tsm* 
porarlly,  ths  i>rssldsr  t's  scholarship  bill. 

Tbsy  eontsnded  tlis  scholarships  alrsady 
iuivs  bsen  sldstracksd  for  fsar  thsrs  was  not 
enough  support  yet  1o  approve  thsm.  They 
said  no  real  effort  was  planned  anyway  to 
emphasize  the  generil  construction  bill. 

That  Is  quite  encouraging  to  us — 
Tills  measure  founlered  In  the  House  last 
year  on  the  rock  of  cjntroversy  over  conten- 
tions that  parochial  schools  also  should  be 
cut  In  on  the  Federal  help. 

Powell  said  Mrs  Osekn's  preliminary 
check  turned  up  Fe<leral  education  outlays 
of  SI  7  billion  and  tliat  when  the  full  story 
Is  told  tlie  figure  "frobably  will  run  to  93 
bUUon." 

Now.  I  understand  It  Is  $2.4  billion  that 
Is  being  spent  annually  on  higher  educa- 
tion by  the  Federel  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "he  said"— and  this  Is 
quoting  Mr.  Powell  again — "that  he  and 
Mrs.  Green  sought  and  got  assurance 
from  Sorenson  that  Federal  agencies 
would  cooperate  in  her  study,  which 
make  up  the.se  different  spending  pro- 
grams. 

He  said  some  e^encles — he  did  not 
name  them — heretofore  have  balked  at 
answering  her  Inquiry. 

Mr.  Siaeaker,  I  n'ad  this  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  because  It  is  very 
Interesting  and  It  Is  very  Illuminating. 
I  do  this  because  none  of  us  know,  in- 
cluding the  great  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  whh^h  is  dealing  with  this 
legislation.  Just  where  Federal  money  is 
being  spent  on  higher  education,  or  Jtist 
how  much.  They  .say  40  or  more  agen- 
cies are  involved — 40  or  more  dUTerent 
agencies  of  the  Government  are  spend- 
ing money  on  higher  education  right 
now.  Yet  you  and  I  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  being  told. 
In  our  correspondence  and  in  the 
messages  we  receive  from  some  of  those 
who  want  more  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, that  we  do  nothing  for  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have,  I  understand, 
pending  at  this  time  now  before  the 
great  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  this  House  a  bill 
to  deal  with  the  need  for  Federal  aid  for 
medical  and  dental  schools,  and  related 
activities  such  as  the  training  of  tech- 
nicians, nurses,  and  so  forth.  I  think 
every  one  of  us  can  agree  we  do  have  a 
great  shortage  of  physicians  and  other 
medical  and,  perhaps,  dental  specialists 


in  this  coimtry.  I  undestand  that  bill 
would  also  take  in  many  limited  prac- 
titioners. I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  take  in  "naturepaths"  or  not,  but 
that  it  would  many  others. 

Some  have  even  said  we  need  more 
veterinanians,  especially  on  Capitol  Hill, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  It  may  be 
Just  as  important  for  us  to  think  about 
Federal  aid  to  medical  schools  than  it  is 
to  think  about  Federal  aid  to  general 
higher  educational  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Powill,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  our  committee,  was  very 
honest  and  frank  In  answering  ques- 
tions propounded  to  him  by  (he  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  He  advised  us 
that  wtitle  this  report  was  true,  In  Its 
general  terms,  that  he  did  not  rule  out 
the  poaslblllty  of  bringing  in  additional 
edueatlon  legislation  not  mentioned  spe- 
cifically here.  One  of  the  measures  he 
discusscid  before  our  committee,  which 
he  indicated  will  probably  soon  come 
before  the  Congress,  is  Federal  aid  for 
scientific  schools  and  different  classes  of 
colleges  and  imlversltles.  What  did  he 
tells  us?  That  there  is  a  great  need  for 
more  scientists  because  of  NASA — what- 
ever that  outfit  is  called — which  is  get- 
ting ready  to  "shoot  the  moon."  He  said 
representatives  of  that  agency  had  ad- 
vised him  and  his  committee  they  would 
soon  need  14,000  more  scientists  in  order 
to  get  to  the  moon,  which  is  a  very  in- 
teresting situation. 

Then  we  discussed  other  matters 
which  might  come  before  Mr.  Powell's 
committee. 

Mr.   Speaker,  why  am  I  calling   this 
to    the   attention    of   Members    of   the 
House?     Because  this  is  only  the  first 
bill  we  will  have  before  our  committee, 
or  before  the  House,  to  deal  with  Fed- 
eral aid  to  higher  education  in  which  we, 
of  course,  are  all  interested.     However, 
it  raises  the  probability,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  Congress  must  pick  and  choose 
as  to  where  we  can  give  this  Federal  aid, 
where    It    Is    most    needed,    and    what 
schools  should  be  involved.    Already,  of 
course,   we  have  the  National  Defense 
Act;  already  we  are  loaning  money  for 
buildinfe'  dormitories  through  the  Pub- 
lic Hotislng  Act.  and  we  are  spending 
hundreds  of  millions — perhaps  billions — 
through    the    Defense    Department    on 
education.    The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  making  nu- 
merous grants  to  different  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  for  medical  research 
and  other  related  activities.     The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  is  also  making 
many    such    grants.      Mr.    Speaker,    we 
could  go  on  and  on.     I  am  sure  Mr. 
Powell,  being  the  honest  man  that  he 
is,  did  not  overstate  the  present  situa- 
tion when  he  said  that  more  than  40 
different   agencies   of   Government   are 
engaged  one  way  or  the  other  in  render- 
ing financial  and   other  aid  to  higher 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  the  floor 
this  afternoon  in  connection  with  this 
rule  to  alert  the  House  to  the  situation 
which  confronts  us,  and  to  also  agree 
absolutely  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs.  Green]  and  with  Chair- 
man Powell,  that  there  is  a  great  ne- 
cessity   for    a    complete    and    thorough 


congressional  study  of  the  Federal  aid 
programs  for  higher  education  which 
now  exist,  before  we  go  too  far  in  enact- 
ing other  legislation,  taking  it  piecemeal, 
bite  by  bite,  which  of  course  sometimes 
makes  it  easier  to  swallow. 

But  it  also  makers  me  wonder  if  all 
these  present  aid  programs  are  to  be 
continued  if  these  new  bills,  mentioned 
by  the  chairman  when  before  our  com- 
mittee—new Federal  aid  bUls  for  higher 
education— are  to  be  brought  before  this 
House,  Just  how  the  Preeident— and  I 
want  to  help  him— it  going  to  balance 
his  budget:  or  where  we  are  going  to 
get  the  money,  or  whether  or  not  these 
young  people  whom  we  educate  in  these 
Federal  aid  instltutlong  will  be  able  to 
earn  enough  money  to  pay  off  the  huge 
national  debt  we  have  been  amassing 
over  the  years  by  continually  spending 
more  money  than  we  take  in. 

And  you  may  or  may  not  have  noticed 
the  official  statement  of  yesterday  from 
the  Federal  Treasiur  that  our  national 
debt  had  reached  $297,900  mUlion,  Just 
$100  million,  or  even  a  little  less,  under 
the  temporary  debt  limit,  and  almost  $13 
billion  above  the  permanent  debt  limit 
written  into  law  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BROWN.  Briefly. 
Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
trustee  of  a  small  Baptist  nonprofit,  re- 
ligious, sectarian  school  down  in  Ken- 
tucky. Will  this  bill  provide  grants  for 
my  college? 

Mr.  BROWN.  As  I  understand,  it 
may  not  include  grants,  but  it  does  in- 
clude loans  for  such  schools. 
Mr.  SILER.  The  bill  says  grants. 
Mr.  BROWN.  It  also  says  60  percent 
for  grants  and  40  percent  for  loans.  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  as  I  read  the  bill, 
the  grants  would  not  apply  to  private 
schools,  but  the  loans  would. 

Mr.  SILER.  That  would  be  at  a  sub- 
sidized rate? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Forty  percent,  with  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  total  amount  re- 
quested to  be  furnished  by  some  other 
source,  such  as  the  church  or  some  other 
group. 

Mr.  SILER.  Believing  that  this  would 
violate  the  church -state  principle  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill]. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one 
who  firmly  believes  that  it  will  augur 
well  for  the  Nation  when  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  takes  the  question 
of  education  out  of  the  field  of  politics. 
For  the  last  few  years  Federal  aid  to 
education  has  become  a  really  hot  issue 
here. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  of  all  the  bills 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  the 
bill  before  us  today,  the  legislation  of- 
fered by  Mrs.  Green  Is  by  far  the  most 
important  piece  of  legislation  we  have 
in  the  field  of  education.  I  know  there 
are  those  who  do  not  agree  with  me.  I 
know  that  this  is  a  rewrite  of  Mrs. 
Green's  bUl  of  last  year  with  which  in 
part  I  was  not  in  agreement;  that  is, 
with  her  scholarship  provision. 

But  higher  education  is  an  absolute 
prerequisite  of  today  and  tomorrow  for 
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the  social  and  economic  development  of 
the  world.  It  will  be  a  condition  of  our 
national  sxirvlval.  Everyone  muat  be 
educated  to  the  limit  of  hlB  potential.  If 
not.  he  win  be  a  liability  to  society:  that 
IB,  If  he  cannot  and  does  not  get  this 
education.  Education  Is  the  greatest  re- 
source a  country  can  have.  It  Is  Its 
capital.  There  can  be  no  oversupply  of 
educated  people. 

Consider  our  problems  with  regard  to 
our  needs  today.  In  the  field  of  medi- 
cine we  need  more  doctors,  nurses, 
teachers,  technicians,  and  research  ex- 
perts. Whatever  field  we  go  into  we  need 
more;  we  need  more  chemists,  we  need 
more  physicists,  we  need  more  account- 
ants. We  need  everything  you  can  pos- 
sibly think  of.  What  is  the  problem 
facing  us?  I  live  in  a  district  in  which 
within  15  miles  from  my  home  there  are 
70.000  undergraduate  students  in  col- 
leges; approximately  130.000  to  150,000 
students  are  takmg  graduate  work;  and 
over  200,000  are  gomg  to  college  m  my 
area. 

What  has  happened?  A  survfy  ha.s 
been  made  recently.  Wilhin  the  sliad- 
ows  of  my  home  is  Harvard  Univt-rsity 
It  is  my  understanding  that  Harvard 
University  has  no  further  intention  of 
expanding  Why''  Because  today  for 
every  student  who  attends  Harvard 
University  it  costs  the  university  $800 
over  and  at>ove  the  tuition  the  student 
pays;  in  other  words,  the  college  must 
get  it  from  endowment  funds,  the  college 
must  get  It  from  gifts,  the  college  mu.st 
get  it  from  subscriptions.  So  this  great 
university.  Harvard,  has  no  real  inten- 
tion of  expanding  in  the  future  bocau.se 
they  cannot  afTord  to 

Down  the  street  from  Harvard  is  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
one  of  the  great  technical  schools  of 
the  world  For  every  pupil  that  goes 
to  MIT  it  costs  MIT  between  $1,400  and 
$1,600  over  and  above  what  the  pupil 
pays  as  tuition. 

Where  is  the  money  going  to  come 
from''  Endowments?  Money  is  coming 
from  endowments  now  Subscriptions'' 
Money  is  coming  from  subscriptions 
now  They  have  not  any  intention  of 
any  great  expansion  program 

Further  inquir>'  showed  there  are 
only  four  schools  in  Greater  Boston  or 
m  New  England  that  intended  to  ex- 
pand: Those  were  Boston  College.  Bos- 
ton University,  Northeastern.  and 
BrandeLs  The  Ivy  League  .schools,  and 
other  colleges  such  as  Williams  and 
Amherst,  have  no  intention  of  expand- 
ing because  they  run  into  the  .samt' 
problems  that  Harvard  and  MIT  run 
into 

We  have  an  obligation  to  educate  the 
youth  of  Amenca  By  1965  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  we  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Ma.ssachu.setts — and  there  are  166  col- 
leges m  New  England,  more  than  any 
other  section  of  the  Nation — in  Mas.'^a- 
chu.setts  this  past  year  4.000  studen^'^. 
graduates  of  high  schools,  were  unable 
to  get  into  college.  They  have  tlie  abil- 
ity, they  have  the  marks,  they  have  the 
desire,  they  have  the  money,  but  there 
wa'^  no  room  for  them;  and  by  li)65 
it  is  said  that  figure  will  mcr-  ase  to 
20.000. 


This  is  not  Just  a  local  issue  for  Massa- 
chusetts alone;  this  issue  is  in  every 
backyard  of  every  Congressman  in  the 
United  States.  So  there  is  an  obliga- 
tion to  educate  the  youth  of  America. 
How  are  you  going  to  do  it?  You  can- 
not get  aid  from  cities,  you  cannot  get 
aid  from  States,  because  fundamentally 
all  have  the  same  tax  base,  which  is  real 
estate;  and  we  are  overtaxed.  If  de- 
mocracy is  a  success,  and  I  believe  it  is 
a  success,  we  must  provide  for  the  fu- 
ture of  American  youth.  Where  does 
the  obligation  falP  The  obligation  falls 
upon  the  Federal  Government  to  move 
in  and  participate  with  private  institu- 
tions and  with  public  institutions,  be- 
cause this  IS  an  obligation  that  we  in 
America  have  The  leaders  of  this  Na- 
tion m  the  future  are  going  to  be  the 
youth  who  are  being  educated  today 
We  have  been  in  a  cold  war.  we  have 
been  in  a  hot  war.  we  have  been  in  a 
limited  war 

The  war  of  the  future  could  well  be  the 
war  of  the  mind.s  of  the  youth  of  to- 
morrow It  IS  our  duty  und  our  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  they  are  t^lucated  In 
my  jx'rsonal  opinion  I  think  this  is  a  fine 
bill  aiid  I  think  it  is  an  obligation  upon 
this  Congress  to  pa.ss  it 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Speaker, 
wii;  the  gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr  ONEILL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oretjon. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  I  hope  the 
-:ei<tlem:in  from  Kentucky  is  on  the  flour 
for  I  think  he  does  not  quite  und'^rstand 
the  bill  The  money  provided  in  the  bill 
is  available  to  any  college  or  university 
in  the  country.  It  is  a  60-40  basis.  60 
percent  grants.  40  percent  loans.  I  would 
say  to  my  colleague  from  Kentucky  that 
in  his  own  congressional  district  he  has. 
if  my  information  is  correct,  three  uni- 
versities, or  three  colleges,  one  Baptist 
and  two  Methodist  During  the  last  few 
years  hLs  own  congre.s.sional  district  has 
received  in  loarLs  and  grants  from  the 
Federal  Government  a  total  of  $461,953 
So  we  are  not  setting  any  precedent, 
the  Government  is  not  embarking  upon  a 
new  program.  This  is  a  program  we 
have  had  in  effect.  Through  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Baptist  college  received  $84  514  . 
the  Bennett  College.  Methodist,  $7  084. 
and  Union  College  $70,355.  and  $300,000 
in  housing  grants.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  BROWN  Mr  .'=;peaker  will  the 
gerulem.m  yield  ' 

Mr  ONEILL  I  vield  to  the  gentle- 
m..n  from  Ohio 

Mr  BROWN  I  r.i.st  want  to  .say  to  my 
colleague,  the  i^entlenian  from  MavSsa- 
chu.selts.  that  I  can  under.->tand  hi.s  pride 
m  his  own  ."-^late  and  the  number  of 
colleges  and  universities,  but  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  now  speaking  can 
probably  understand  this  problem  better 
than  most  Members  on  the  floor,  because 
Ohio,  a  little  State  out  in  the  Midwest. 
has  the  greatest  number  of  colleues  and 
universities  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
\Mth  Massachusetts  second. 

Mr  ONEILL.  Then  the  gentleman 
i.s  in  an  excellent  situation  to  under- 
stand the  problems  in  our  State  and  I 
hope  we  may  have  his  support  in  trying 
to  .-,olve  them. 


Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time 

Mr  BROWN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

1  Mr    FiNDLEY  1 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker,  before 
voting  on  this  bill  we  should  consider 
this  aspect  very  carefully:  Is  this  pro- 
posal actually  a  step  forward  for  private 
higher  education? 

A  generation  ago  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  very  little  to  do  with  these 
private  institutions  They  were  truly 
private  in  character,  deriving  their  in- 
come entirely  from  tuition,  endowments, 
and  other  gifts 

Today  these  colleges  and  universities 
have  become  so  Involved  with  various 
Federal  spending  programs  that  several 
of  them  have  staff  members  who  spend 
most  of  their  time  coordinating  relations 
with  the  Federal  Government. 

They  have  access  to  surplus  property 
of  all  types,  borrow  at  low  Interest  for 
dormitory  construction,  receive  grants 
for  re.search  and  study  by  students  and 
faculty,  and  receive  funds  for  student 
loaiLs 

The  fact  that  today  we  have  before  us 
a  proposal  for  $400  million  in  new  loans 
and  granLs  typifies  the  trend  of  recent 
years  The  tendency  is  to  add  to  the 
.scope  of  Federal  spending  for  higher  edu- 
cation, both  private  and  public. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  need  exists 
for  more  coliege  facilities.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  can  .seriously  suggest  that 
thi.^  bill  would  tap  some  magic  new 
.source  of  money  Ultimately  the  re- 
.sourcc.s  must  come  from  individual  citi- 
zens .md  business  firms,  whether  the 
money  takes  the  route  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions or  taxation 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  private  in- 
stitutions, the  tax  route  is  dangerous. 
If  It  continues,  these  schools  will  lose 
their  private  character. 

As  they  tap  new  public  sources  of  reve- 
nue their  private  sources  will  dry  up. 
Individuals  and  business  firms  which 
traditionally  contribute  to  private  in- 
stitutions will  say.  "If  my  college  can 
get  25  percent  of  its  income  needs  from 
the  Federal  Government,  why  not  50  per- 
cent or  100  percent?' 

As  private  schools  lean  more  heavily 
on  tax  sources,  they  come  under  the 
thumb  of  government  They  lose  their 
independence  of  judgment  and  action. 
They  gradually  blend  into  the  facade 
of   public   education. 

Federal  aid  ultimately  means  Federal 
control.  This  is  just  as  true  in  higher 
education  as  it  is  in  primary  and  second- 
ary education  It  would  be  irresponsible 
for  any  level  of  government  to  provide 
funds  without  controlling  how  they  are 

U.StHl 

If  private  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion are  worth  preserving — and  I  believe 
very  deeply  they  are — then  we  would  bet- 
ter go  slow  on  bills  such  as  the  one  before 
us  today 

My  own  college.  Illinois  College,  of 
Jacksonville,  111  .  last  year  issued  this 
thoughtful  comment: 

Tlie  real  dsmger  lies  in  the  ellminatton  of 
the  private  8«ctor  of  higher  education  which 
hiia  contributed  so  much  to  American  life. 
No  one  would  deny  the  need  for  tax-sup- 
ported   ln.smut.lons,    but    no    careful    viewer 
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of  tJie  Anierlcah  scene  can  conclude  that  It 
would  be  in  the  be«t  lntere«t«  of  America  for 
all  higher  education  to  be  tax  supported. 
The  only  escape  the  prlTate  colleges  have 
from  becoming  tax-supported  Institutions  la 
the  generous  contributions  of  churches,  cor- 
p<jr;itiuns,  alumni,  and  friends.  There  Is 
plenty  oX  evidence  that  the  needs  of  Illinois 
College  and  others  of  its  kind  can  be  met 
through  philanthropic  contributions,  and  in 
this  direction  lies  the  wise  course  which  will 
preserve  In  hljrher  education  the  essential 
element  of  independence  which  has  kept 
America  strong. 

Although  Illinois  College  has  partici- 
pated In  these  Federal  programs,  it  can 
also  sec  clearly  their  insidious  character. 
Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  G.'KViNl. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  very 
good  and  able  friend,  our  former  col- 
league, Robert  Rich,  would  say — "Where 
are  you  going  to  get  the  money?" 

I  want  to  call  to  yoiu:  attention  that 
Federal  aid  programs  such  as  the  one 
we  are  considering  today  are  based  on 
the  fallacy  that  Uncle  Sam  is  everybody's 
rich  uncle,  whose  pockets  are  inexhaust- 
ible; and  that  when  you  secure  Federal 
aid  you  are  receiving  something  for 
notlung.  Why  fool  ourselves?  We  all 
pay  the  bill. 

The  trutji  Is  that  we,  his  nephews  and 
nieces,  all  support  our  Uncle  Sam  who 
over  the  past  25  years  or  so  has  run  up 
the  biggest  debt  In  our  history- — approxi- 
maU'ly  $298  billion  that  must  be  paid  by 
the  American  people  earning  the  money 
to  pay  the  taxes  to  retu-e  the  debt.  What 
a  legacy  to  leave  to  future  generations. 
If  we  paid  it  off  at  the  rate  of  $3  billion  a 
year,  it  would  take  100  years  to  pay  the 
debt. 

The  trouble  Ls  that  Uncle  Sam  has 
been  spending  our  money  and  in  effect 
we  have  signed  the  notes  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  he  owes. 

The  surest  way  to  increase  his  debts 
and  add  to  this  gigantic  debt  is  to  em- 
bark on  a  new  program  such  as  we  are 
considering  here  today,  H.R.  8900  which 
would  authorize  assistance  to  public  and 
other  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  financing  the  construction, 
and  so  forth  of  needed  academic  facili- 
ties. It  looks  like  "a  foot  in  the  door"  and 
I  am  against  the  Federal  Gtoverament 
being  in  the  education  field  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  manner. 

Everj'  dollar  spent  on  Federal  aid  wiU 
come,  sooner  or  later,  from  the  pockets 
of  American  taxpayers,  whether  it  is  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Federal  or  the 
State  govenimcnt. 

As  in  the  case  of  everj'  other  Federal 
aid  program,  many  of  these  dollars  will 
be  skimmed  off  the  top  to  pay  more 
Federal  officials  to  distribute  the  pay- 
ments, to  administer  the  program,  to 
think  up  more  rules  and  regulations 
which  may  well  result  In  more  delay  and 
red  tape. 

It  Is  the  habit  of  Federal  supervisors 
to  make  dollars  shrink  instead  of  stretch. 
If  there  is  ever  a  necessity  for  stretch- 
ing dollars,  it  exists  now  in  making  the 
tax  dollar  go  as  far  as  possible. 

Federal  aid  is  always  accompanied  by 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  Federal  con- 
trol.    It  is  the  opening  wedge  toward 


having  directors  in  Washington  tell  them 
what  they  can  do  and  what  they  cannot 
do. 

A  large  part  of  the  problem  we  have 
today  is  one  of  self -discipline  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  and  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  themselves.  The 
Government  within  the  executive  branch 
must  make  a  constant  effort  to  curtail 
and  eliminate  nonessential  expenditures. 
Special  groups,  rather  than  popular  de- 
mand, are  responsible  for  the  push  be- 
hind most  Federal  aid  programs.  The 
American  people  themselves  must  make 
an  effort  to  curtail  the  constantly  new 
and  expanding  demands  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  services,  benefits, 
and  free  money — for  the  people  them- 
selves must  pay  the  heavy  taxes  to  the 
Federal  Government  before  the  Govern- 
ment can  return  it  for  these  various  pro- 
grams. 

Once  a  program  of  Federal  aid  is 
established,  it  almost  invariably  con- 
tinues to  grow  and  become  more  expen- 
sive. 

To  the  outside  groups  which  worked 
for  its  establisliment  and  continue  to 
support  it,  there  is  added  another  group 
within  the  Government.  This  is  the 
group  who  administer  the  program — and 
who  keep  pressing  for  more  money  for 
it. 

Each  bureau  within  an  agency  is  am- 
bitious to  build  a  little  empire — with 
more  employees  to  supervise,  with  higher 
salaries  for  the  top  men,  with  more 
money  to  spend,  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers.  Larger  and  larger  budgets 
result — such  as  the  huge  spending  pro- 
gram proposed  this  year. 

But  the  time  has  come  for  the  Ameri- 
can pubhc  to  realize  that  we  all  pay  the 
bill  on  all  Federal  aid  programs. 

Every  taxpayer  in  America  must  pay 
his  part  for  all  of  these  programs.  Fed- 
eral aid  and  giveaway  programs  by 
Uncle  Sam  must  be  paid  for.  The  tax- 
payer thinks  he  is  getting  something 
for  nothing  in  these  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams. In  reality  he  is  footing  the  bill 
for  every  one  of  these  programs  that  is 
put  through. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend  to  vote  against 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  SMrTHj. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  one  feature  in  this  bill 
that  I  think  would  pave  its  way  a  little 
more  smoothly  if  the  committee  would 
eliminate  it.  Under  the  loan  provision 
of  the  bill  there  is  a  provision  for  Treas- 
ury loans,  which  are  commonly  known 
as  back-door  spending.  It  has  an  amel- 
iorating sort  of  a  clause  in  back  of  it 
that  I  do  not  exactly  understand,  but 
there  are  a  good  many  Members  of  this 
House  who  have  expressed  themselves 
on  roUcall  votes  a  number  of  times  as 
not  supporting  any  measure  that  called 
for  Treasury  loans  or  back-door  spend- 
ing. I  take  this  time  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  committee  itself  will  work  out 
some  provision  in  the  bill  to  eliminate 
the  back-door  spending  and  make  this 
on  a  straight  appropriation  basis.  Now, 
there  are  a  number  of  measures  I  know 
that  have  been  in  here  where  a  right 


plausible  excuse  has  been  given.  It  was 
not  plausible  to  me  because  I  Just  do  not 
believe  in  back-door  spendingr  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  ever  Justified.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Constitution  permits  it. 
Of  course,  when  you  speak  of  the  Con- 
stitution nowadays  nobody  pays  very 
much  attention  to  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  there  is  strong 
sentiment  here  that  we  should  get  rid  of 
this  back-door  spending.  I  can  perceive 
of  no  plausible  excuse  for  It  in  this  bill. 
If  there  is  excuse  for  it  anjrwhere.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  exist  in  this  bin. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  The  committee  deleted 
the  language  in  the  present  bill  which 
covers  the  elimination  of  back-door 
spending.  However,  in  order  to  remove 
any  cloud  around  this  bill,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green],  Congressman  SicrrH  of 
Iowa  will  introduce  at  the  proper  time 
an  amendment  which  will  take  care  of 
that  matter. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  have  about  a 
minute  of  time  left.  I  would  like  to  be 
mutual  about  this  thing,  and  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr. 
Powell].  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Povi^ell]  stated  when  he 
was  before  the  Rules  Committee  when 
this  bill  was  up,  that  there  were  some 
43  agencies  of  Goverament  dealing  with 
public  education,  and  that  the  gentle- 
man's committee  had  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  time  this  thing  was 
brought  together  in  a  sensible,  orderly 
program,  and  that  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee would  make  an  investigation  to 
that  effect;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  POWELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  congratu- 
late the  committee  on  that  action,  and  I 
do  hope  we  will  get  an  early  report  on 
that  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  in- 
advisable to  postpone  some  of  these  edu- 
cational programs  until  we  find  out 
which  way  we  are  heading,  and  where 
we  are  going,  and  where  we  are  going 
to  wind  up. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  the 
position  which  he  has  taken,  and  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  smd  Labor  for  mak- 
ing the  statement  that  the  bill  will  be 
amended  so  as  to  take  out  the  back-door 
spending  item.  It  certainly  will  make 
the  bill  more  palatable.  I  raised  this 
question  at  the  beginning  of  the  debate 
on  the  rule. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from  Illi- 
nois ■;> 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  M.^soN  i. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
25  years  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  House,  the  Federal  budget  has  in- 
creased from  a  little  less  than  $6  billion 
a  year  to  the  requested  $92.5  billion.  The 
Federal  debt  has  risen  from  approxi- 
mately $18  billion  to  $298  billion,  or 
whatever  .t  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  things  have  hap- 
pened in  the  last  25  years.  Of  course, 
the  Federal  taxes  have  increased  in  the 
same  proportion.  Is  it  not  time  to  stop, 
look,  and  listen  before  we  authorize 
further  spending'' 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr  Gros.s 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  (  Mr.  O'Neill  1 .  I  was  not 
aware  that  Harvard  University  was  oper- 
atint:.  I  thought  it  had  probably  closed 
down,  since  all  the  faculty  is  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion about  the  supercrade  provision  in 
this  bill.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  why  10  sup^r- 
grades  are  provided  ? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaktr 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tin^'uishod  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  This  bill  was 
introduced  in  August  and  on  October  4, 
I  believe,  a  bill  was  signed  into  law  that 
came  out  of  the  Po.st  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  of  the  Hou.=;iv  Rf'- 
Cfntly  I  had  a  di.NCU.ssion  and  a  confer- 
ence with  the  distinguished  gt-ntloman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  James  C.  Davis  and 
we  have  agreed  that  we  are  u'oinii  to  de- 
lete that  section  when  the  proper  time 
arrives.  I  certainly  do  not  want  a  bill 
coming  out  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  House  that  is  in 
conflict  with  the  la-.v,  as  of  October  4. 
1961 

Mr  GROSS  I  simply  wantetl  to  call 
the  gentlewoman  s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  provision  runs  afoul  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  supergrades 

Mr.  Speaker,  apparently  we  are  golnn 
to  rewrite  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  This  section,  then,  is  going  to 
come    ouf 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.     Yes. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  is  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  take  this  section  out^ 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  do  not  think  we  will 
rewrite  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
This  is  a  committee  bill,  and  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  committee.  However,  we 
consider  the  .suggested  amendment  as 
a  perfecting  amendment,  and  will  offer 
it  in  that  way 

Mr  GROSS  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question    of    the    gentlewoman,    or    the 


chairman  of  the  full  committee,  Mr. 
Powell,  regarding  the  interest  rates 
which  are  contained  in  this  bill.  Is  the 
top  interest  rate  2^4  percent? 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  formula 
on  the  interest  rate  is  patterned  after 
the  college  housing  interest  rate,  and  I 
believe  the  interest  rate  at  this  time  is 
3*8  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS  The  gentlewoman  is 
a'.vare  that  this  Government  is  faced 
with  a  stupendous  task  m  this  calendar 
year  of  refinancing  $56  billion  of  Gov- 
ernment obligations  that  arc  coming  due 
Tiiat  figure.  I  am  informed,  is  within 
$200  million  of  the  alltime  record  of  re- 
financing m  any  one  year 

How  does  the  gentlewoman  think  this 
Gjvcriiment  is  i,'o:ng  to  be  able  to  re- 
finance obliyatiuns  totaling  $56  bil- 
lion at  2  5  percent  interest  when  the 
commercial  banks  are  now  paying  4 
percent  on  savin,'s  deposits  left  for  a 
period  of  12  months!*  Does  the  gentle- 
woman believe  there  is  any  2  5  percent 
or  2*4  percent  money  available  to  the 
Federal  Government "^ 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  say 
to  the  i^entleman  from  Iowa  that  the 
picture  IS  not  very  pretty  to  look  at  the 
richest  man  m  the  graveyard  We  are 
ei.^riued  in  a  cold  war.  and  if  we  are 
_;  un4  to  win  th..  cold  war,  we  are  uoin^' 
to  have  to  compete  with  the  young  peo- 
ple in  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
this  country 

Mr  GROSS  That  has  nothing  to  do 
specifically  with  the  subject  of  interest 
rates.  Will  the  gentlewoman  tell  me 
where  the  Government  is  Koing  to  bor- 
row money  at  21^  or  2^^  percent '' 

Mrs  GRKPIN  of  Oregon.  I  would  .say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  tlunk 
tins  country  is  great  enough,  rich 
enouKh.  and  powerful  enough  .so  that  we 
can  meet  any  challenge  which  the  So- 
viet,-; and  the  Communist  world  thn-w 
at  \i.> 

M'-  GROSS  Of  course,  the  Govern - 
ni'-nt  is  not  now  going  to  get  money  for 
reHnancm'-'  its  obhi^ations  at  2'j  or  2''i 
prcent  interest  I  do  not  think  anyone 
in  this  Chamber  can  say  otherwise 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for  ob- 
litrations  upon  the  US  Trea.sury  of  well 
above  $1  billion  With  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  l  Mr  Gavin!  I  a.^k 
t.he  question  of  where  this  Nation,  al- 
ready nead  over  h.eels  in  debt  expects 
to  get  the  money'  It  will  be  noted  thai 
the  simple  question  of  how  it  is  exjK'cted 
to  borrow  the  money  at  an  interest  rate 
of  2' J  or  2^4   perct-nt  goes  unanswered 

This  legislatKin  will  open  the  door 
wide  to  Federal  aid  to  education  and 
tho.se  who  have  sp)oken  so  .s«x)thin«ly  of 
bipartisan  support  tor  the  bill  .should  b*" 
the  first  to  admit  it.  and  admit  th.ey 
have  joined  in  rounding  a  big  curve  on 
the  road  to  raiding  the  P'ederal  Treas- 
ury for  a  general  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill 

For  the.se  and  f)ther  rea.sons  I  want 
the  Rei  ORD  to  show  that  I  am  opposed 
to  this  bill 

Mr    BROWN      Mr    Siieakei     I  \  i.ld    1 
minute    to    the    ^i-ntlt-man    from    Tf  xa.s 
Mr    A I  GtB 

Mr  ALGFR  M;  .^p.aker.  I  should 
like  to  dir^^ct  a  questum  *n  the  chairmr>n 
of  thf  Committee  on  Edueaiion  and  i  a- 


bor  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
judicial  review  m  this  bill  for  the  State 
c  )mmissions,  would  the  gentleman  be 
disjxjsed  to  accept  an  amendment  that 
would  provide  judicial  review  of  the 
Davis -Bacon  Act  in  the  setting  of  all 
wages  m  this  country,  from  which  ruling 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  there  is  no  re- 
course, not  even  m  the  courts  of  this 
land?  Would  the  chairman  extend  that 
to  the  Davis-B  icon  Act? 

Mr  POWELL  That  question  is  not 
before  us  now.  There  will  come  a  time 
in  this  session  when  amendments  to  the 
Daus-Bacon  Act  will  be  before  this  body. 

Mr  ALGER  This  would  be  an  appro- 
priate tune,  does  not  the  gentleman 
think  .so:' 

Mr.  POWELL.  Not  now,  when  we  are 
considering  higher  education. 

Mr  ALGER.  I  would  suggest  that  this 
IS  exactly  the  tune  that  we  should  do  it 
and  extend  judicial  review  to  the  Davis- 
B  .con  Act,  which  we  should  have  had 
all  along 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  Calitornia  I  Mr.  Hie- 
sTANiil,  a  member  of   th.e  committee. 

Mr  HIESTAND  Mr  Speaker,  some 
of  us  wiio  aie  opposeti  to  tins  particular 
bill  iiave  at  times  been  accused  of,  or 
It  hii-s  been  imphixl,  that  we  are  opioscd 
to  education  as  su'^h.  Everybody  in  this 
Hou.m'  is  m  favor  of  education,  especially 
those  of  us  who  have  been  pretty  close 
to  the  picture,  pretty  close  to  the  man- 
agement of  some  of  our  colleges  and 
know  some  of  tiieir  problems.  May  I 
.sugi-'e.st.  Mr  Speaker,  that  the  colleges 
of  this  Kreat  country  have  done  a  per- 
fectly maKiuflcent  lob  up  to  now  Tliey 
are  turning  out  around  a  million  stu- 
dents a  year  Many  of  the  colleges  have 
.vaid  that  they  have  no  need  for  addi- 
tional space  just  now.  The  great  State 
universities  are  expanding  rapidly  and 
are  well  financed  with  taxpayers'  money 
Wneliier  the  taxpayers'  money  should 
come  to  Washington  and  then  go  back, 
IS  the  Issue  Itiat  involves,  of  course. 
control  Many  people  try  to  tell  us  that 
Federal  aid  does  not  carry  with  it  con- 
trol Mr  Speaker,  control  has  to  go 
riKht  witii  the  money  It  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  tins  t)ody  to  'ee  to  it  that  the  tax- 
payers' money  is  properly  expended  for 
l!.e  purpose.^  for  which  it  was  voted. 
The  obligation  to  control  is  there  The 
Supreme  Court  has  siiul  that  when  the 
Federal  Government  subsidizes  anythinu 
It  lias  the  rii^ht  to  control.  So  there  is 
no  i.s.sut'  there 

With  any  Federal  aid  bill  must  go  con- 
trol There  are  plenty  of  precedents  for 
that  I  suts'kcest  that  in  the  National  De- 
ft-n.si'  Pithication  Act.  which  has  been 
mentioned,  when  it  was  said  there  are 
no  major  controls.  I  tiiumbed  through 
and  found  six  or  ewht  of  them.  It  is 
full  of  controls  It  ha.s  to  be  The  PeH- 
eral  aid  to  education  in  the  national 
defen.se  education  bill  has  t)een  highly 
praised  bv  a  u'reat  many  people  How- 
ever, you  may  recall  that  it  was  enacted 
under  the  pressure  of  the  sputnik  panic 
We  liad  to  do  stjmethmg  to  get  more 
engineers  and  scientists,  more  engineers 
iini  scientists  more  engineers  and  scien- 
tists.    Then  let  us  lo<>k  at  the  way  tl  is 
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law  has  operated.     There  were  a  great 
many  controls.     True,  the  designation  of 
the  courses  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  included,  I  find,  classical 
languages.      That    means    extinct    lan- 
guages,  of  course.     It   included  Latln- 
medieval-humanistic  philology;  contem- 
porary literature;   American  literature; 
medieval  and  renaissance  English  litera- 
ture;   literature  of   the   drama;    biblio- 
graphy and  textual  criticism;  20th  cen- 
tury British  and  American  literature  and 
criticism;  and  English:  folklore;  drama- 
tic art;  speech  and  drama;  theater  and 
speech:  church  music;  musicology;  reli- 
gion,   under    which   there    are   included 
Biblical    and    Judaeo-Christian    studies, 
church     hi-story    and    Christian    ethics, 
history  and  philosophy,  religion  studies; 
and    under    American    studies,    folklore. 
Also  there  are  included  under  art,  his- 
tory-   thereof      I    am    reliably    informed 
that   folk  dancing  and  basket  weaving 
are   included.     Also   school   administra- 
tion, and  a  great  many  other  subjects 
which    it   would    be   difficult    for    us   to 
imagine    would    develop    engineers    and 
scientists.     Many     of     these     are     fine, 
worthy,  and  valuable  courses,  but  do  they 
develop  engineers  and  scientists? 

I  agree  that  we  need  engineers  and 
scientists,  but  when  we  give  the  educa- 
tors authority  to  line  up  courses  they  go 
very  far  afield  and  the  taxpayers'  money 
finances  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stu- 
dents for  these  types  of  courses. 

The  need  for  this  legislation,  of  course, 
is  a  paramount  issue;  that  will  be  shown 
by  a  number  of  the  proponents  of  the 
bill.  I  am  sure  However,  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple have  claimed  that  today  the  need 
does  not  exist  for  added  facilities,  that 
the  educationists  are  planning  now  only 
for  a  future  need  I  suggest  also  that 
in  the  title  there  is  an  obvious  error.  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  int<'nded  to 
introduce  at  the  proper  place,  which 
would  definitely  strike  from  the  title, 
"and  to  authorize  financial  assistance  for 
undergraduate  study  in  such  institu- 
tions." This  should  prevent  the  effort 
of  the  other  body  to  include  the  gran- 
diose plans  for  student  aid  included  in 
the  administration's  request.  I  am  in- 
formed, however,  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon,  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  has 
a;: reed  to  move  it. 

This  is  PYderal  aid  to  education,  Mr. 
Speaker      I  am  reminded  of  a  story  of 
the  little  uirl  who  did  not  like  spinach. 
Her    mother    said.     "This    is    broccoli." 
The   little   girl   said:     'You  call  it  broc- 
coli, but  I  call  *t  spinach,  and  I  will  not 
have   It  "     This  is   Federal   aid   to  edu- 
cation and  there  is  no  denying  the  fact. 
Mr    MADDFN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
I  he  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A   motion   to  reconsider   was   laid   on 
the  table 


FURTHER    MESSAGE    FROM    THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  further  message  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


BILL  TO  PROVIDE  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
IN  ORDER  TOMORROW,  JANUARY 
31 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  joint  resolu- 
tion providing  appropriations  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  may  be  in 
order  for  consideration  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  HALLECK.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk   read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  529 
Resolved.  That  John  M  Ashbrook,  oI 
Ohio,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a  mem- 
ber or  the  standing  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PURCHASE  OF  UNITED  NATIONS 
BONDS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  "DOC.  NO.  321) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  which  was  read, 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  AlTairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  a  sug- 
gested bill  "to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds  and 
the  appropriation  of  funds  therefor." 
This  bill  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  up  to  $100  million  for  the  pur- 
chase of  United  Nations  bonds. 

The  United  Nations  is  faced  with  a 
financial  crisis  due  largely  to  extraordi- 
nary expenditures  which  it  incurred  in 
fulfilling  the  pledges  in  its  charter  to 
secure  peace,  progress,  and  human  rights. 
I  regard  it  as  vital  to  the  interests  of 
our  country  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  that  the  capacity  of  the  United 
Nations  to  act  for  peace  not  be  inhibited 
by  a  lack  of  financial  resources. 

Some  members  have  failed  to  pay  spe- 
cial assessments  levied  for  peacekeeping 
operations  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the 
Congo,  claiming  that  these  assessments 
are  not  binding  upon  them.  The  short- 
age of  operating  funds  thus  created  has 
reduced  the  working  capital  fund  of  the 
United  Nations  to  zero  and  compelled 
it  to  hold  back  on  the  payment  of  bills 
and  borrow  from  United  Nations  agen- 
cies. 

Prudence  and  good  management  re- 
quire all  institutions — public  or  private, 
national  or  international — to  keep  their 
aflairs  in  good  financial  order.  The  Sec- 
retary  General   of  the   United  Nations 


therefore  urged  the  adoption  of,  and  the 
members  approved  by  a  large  majority,  a 
three-point    plan    to    relieve    the    cash 
deficit  and  to  avoid  the  need  for  make- 
shift financing  of  emergency  OE>erations 
designed  to  keep  or  restore  the  peace: 
Point  one  is  to  cover  anticipated  ex- 
penses for  the  United  Nations  operation 
in  the  Congo  and  for  the  United  Nations 
Emergency   Force    in   the   Middle   East 
through  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal 
year.     The  16th  General  Assembly  ap- 
proved a  new  appropriation  for   these 
purposes,  assessed  against  all  members. 
Point  2  is  to  resolve  all  doubt  as  to 
whether  delinquent  members  must  pay 
special     assessments     for     the     Congo 
(ONUC)    and  Middle  East  <UNEF)    op- 
erations, or  face  the  loss  of  their  voting 
rights.    To  this  end,  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  requested  from  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  an  advisory 
opinion  as  to  whether  these  special  as- 
sessments, like  regular  assessments,  are 
expenses    of    the    Organization    legally 
binding  on  all  members  by  the  terms  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  United  States 
that  special  assessments  voted  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  General  Assembly 
are  obligatory.  We  anticipate  a  decision 
by  early  summer  of  this  year.  If  our 
view,  which  is  shared  by  most  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Court,  then  all  members 
will  have  to  pay  their  dues  or  lose  their 
right  to  vote  in  the  General  Assembly. 
It  is  only  fair  that  members  that  par- 
ticipate in  the  privileges  of  membership 
should  participate  also  in  its  obligations. 
Even  if  the  Court's  opinion  goes  as  we 
believe  it  should,  the  United  Nations 
would  still  be  faced  with  a  serious  cash 
problem,  aggravated  by  any  further  de- 
lays in  collecting  back  dues  from  those 
who  have  not  been  willing  to  pay  the 
special  assessments.     Consequently, 

Point  3  of  the  United  Nations  fi- 
nancial plan  is  to  acquire  a  special  fund 
to  relieve  the  present  cash  deficit  by 
paying  off  current  bills  and  debts,  and 
by  setting  aside  a  reasonable  reserve  to 
help  finance  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping operations  in  future  emer- 
gencies. 

For  this  purpose  the  General  Assem- 
bly has  authorized  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral to  issue  $200  million  worth  of  United 
Nations  bonds  repayable  at  2  percent 
interest  over  a  25-year  period  w-ith  an- 
nual repayments  charged  against  the 
budget  of  the  United  Nations.  All  mem- 
bers are  assessed  a  share  of  that  budget. 
If  this  program  is  successful,  the 
United  Nations  will  be  in  a  vastly  im- 
proved financial  position.  It  is  my  judg- 
ment that  this  plan  is  sound  both  for 
the  United  Nations  and  for  its  mem- 
bers. These  bonds  will  be  repaid  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $10 
million  a  year,  as  part  of  the  regular  as- 
sessment. Every  nation — including  the 
Soviet  Union — will  thus  be  required  to 
pay  its  fair  share  or  lose  its  vote.  And 
the  United  States  will  be  obligated,  in  the 
long  run,  to  meet  only  32  percent  of  these 
special  costs  instead  of  the  nearly  50  per- 
cent we  are  presently  contributing  to 
the  special  operations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 
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I  ask  tiiat  the  Congress  act  now  to  back 
the  United  Nations  by  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  th«se  bonds.  Failure  to  act 
would  serve  the  Interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  been  particularly  op- 
p(vsed  to  the  operation  In  the  Congo  and 
•\hich  voted  atcainst  this  plan  as  F>art  of 
the  consistent  Communist  effort  to  un- 
derrnino  the  Uiiited  Nations  and  under- 
cut its  new  St-crrtary  General.  For  with- 
out the  bond  i.ssue,  either  the  United 
N'ation.s'  executive  arm  will  wither  (.>r  the 
United  States  will  be  compelled  to  pay  a 
larger  share  of  the  costs  of  operation 
thun  IS  rea-suna'ole  for  any  one  menibrr 
of  aa  inlor national  orstanization 

The  central  purpose  of  the  United  Na- 
tion^  is  to  k(  ep  the  peace  wherever  pos- 
sible and  to  restore  the  peace  whenever 
it  IS  broken. 

The  United  Nations  has  received  the 
support  of  both  political  parties  since  its 
incf'ption. 

By  emer'.jency  action  the  United  Na- 
tior^  turned  back  aeeression  in  Korea. 

By  emergency  action  the  United  Na- 
tions brui;  ht  a  halt  to  war  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  over  5  years  ago.  and  ever  since 
has  safesuarded  the  armistice  lines. 

By  emergency  action  the  United  Na- 
tions has  prevented  large-scale  civil  war 
and  avv)ide*J  great-power  intervention  in 
the  Congo 

We  shall  spend  this  year  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  Federal  budget  for  national 
defense.  This  authorization  represents 
an  investment  of  one- tenth  of  1  percent 
of  that  budget  in  the  peacekeeping 
capacity  of  the  United  Nations. 

Whatever  itvS  imperfections,  the  Unites! 
Nations  effectiveness  and  existence  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  machinery  to 
bring  peace  out  of  this  world  of  danger 
and  discord. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  give  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion to  this  request. 

John  P.  Kinntdt. 

Thk  White  House.  January  30.  1962. 


COLLEGE  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES 

Mr  POWELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Hou:e  resolve  it.^elf  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'HR.  8900 >  to  authorize  a.s- 
si.stance  to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
in.stitutions  of  higher  education  in 
financing  the  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  Improvement  of  needed  academic 
and  related  facilities,  and  to  authorize 
fln.'.ncial  a.ssLstance  for  undercraduate 
-Study  in  .such  institutions,  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  motion  was  asrreed  to. 

AccordinKly.  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
.sideration  of  the  bill  H  R.  8900  with  Mr. 
Th  >RNBER«Y  m  the  chair. 

I  he  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  corusent  the  first  read- 
In?  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
trentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  PowrLLl 
Will  be  recogni/ed  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
KearnsI  for  1  hour. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  >'teld 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H  R.  8900,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  assist- 
ance to  institutions  of  higher  education. 
In  financing  the  construction,  rehabili- 
tation, or  improvement  of  academic 
facilities. 

I  would  like  to  inform  this  body  that 
the  bill  comes  out  of  t.he  Committee  on 
Education  and  I^bor  with  bipartisan 
support.  Nut  a!l  of  the  members  of  the 
minority  voted  in  favor  of  it.  but  a  con- 
.suiorable  group  did.  The  linal  pasi^age 
wa.s  22  to  6 

I  could  not  Lo  any  further  without 
cwmplimentin;:  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ore';("n  who  has  done  such  a  great  job 
on  this  b:ll  and  other  legislation  comuik,' 
before  her  ."subcommittee. 

I  would  like  to  reply  to  my  ^ood  friend 
of  almost  20  years,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  !Mr  Brown  1.  He  knows  what  I 
am  going  to  say  because  I  said  this  to 
him  in  the  colloquy  that  was  held  before 
the  Rules  Committee.  While  it  is  true 
that  -snme  of  us  feel  that  tliere  is  an  over- 
lappini:  m  the  .^pending  of  funds  in  the 
tield  of  higher  education  by  some  40  Fed- 
eral agencies,  totaling  at  least  $2.2U0 
million  per  year  and  that  this  overlap- 
ping leads  to  a  fragmentation  of  our 
educational  impact  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  money  is  bein<«  spent  in  the  field 
of  .schoiar.^h:ps  and  granUs  but  not  in  the 
field  of  buiidini;  academic  facililies. 

This  is  the  fir.st  time  that  th.s  b(.»dy 
has  considered  a  biU  to  bu^ld  academic 
facJities;  therefore,  we  come  to  you.  in 
the  language  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Gavin],  with  an  utter- 
ly new  program. 

The  population  explosion  will  confront 
our  schools  of  higher  learning  with  a  30- 
percent  enrollment  mcrea.se  by  1965.  and 
with  a  100-percent  increase  by  1970.  At 
the  same  time,  the  demands  of  the  Na- 
tion challenge  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  produce  needed  scientific  per- 
sonnel. 

There  are  8.7  million  college-age 
you'h.s  m  our  country.  In  the  school 
year  1960-61  only  3.6  million  of  them 
were  in  collere.  How  many  of  the  5  mil- 
hon  youths  could  find  no  place?  How 
many  of  them  just  did  not  have  the 
money  it  costs? 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  believes  th.at  the  need.-?  are  so  great 
and  .so  imm-diate  that  Federal  a^^sL^tanre 
IS  rf  quired. 

We  aie  committttl  to  a  natunal  effort 
in  space  technology  and  defen.se  that  uil! 
soon  reach  beyond  our  education  effort 
to  fill  I  was  alerted  to  this  possibility 
7  years  a 'o  when  Benamm  Fine  wrote 
in  the  New  York  Times  about  the  needs 
of  hieher  etiucation  and  warned  us  that 
we  could  not  wait  until  the  hnrse  was 
stolen  to  1  >ck  the  bam  d  >or  I  called  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  CommiTt.-e  on 
Education  and  Labor,  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  and  introduced  leii.>Iaf mn  to 
increase  the  supply  of  scientific  and 
technical  manpower  in  the  United  States 
These  bilLs  were  buried  in  the  committee 
Mrs  Greens  efTort  to  investicace  Federal 
expenditure    for    hiiiher    education    was 


also  bui  led.    Today  we  are,  therefore,  7 
years  behind. 

I  now  say  again  that  our  need  for  ever- 
Increasing  numbers  of  engineers  and 
other  .scientists,  for  physicians,  for 
teachers,  for  math<'maticlans.  Is  of  the 
most  urgent  dimension  The  fact  Is  that 
whatever  the  differences  between  the  two 
dominant  iwwers  of  the  world — the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Ru.ssia — we  are  required  to 
C(>mpete  with  the  Sovl(ts  whether  we 
wi.vh.  It  or  r.ot 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, chaired  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oref.on  fMrs  Gpeen'.  traveled  to  Ru.ssia 
last  fall  They  fi>und,  among  other 
things,  that  while  the  United  States  is 
trainin;:  alm.o.st  f.vlce  us  many  college 
graduates  as  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  far 
behind  tliem  in  training  engineers  and 
people  In  the  applied  and  theoretical 
science  fields,  including  agricultural 
science  and  medical  .science. 

I  am  frankly  terrified  at  the  picture 
ju"t  presented  to  us  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Dc- 
Witt.  His  recent  book.  Education  and 
Profe.<s.sional  Emploj-ment  in  the  UJ3.8.R.. 
makes  It  lainfully  clear  that  we  are  not 
producing  engineers,  physlciaivs,  and 
.some  other  specialists  at  any  rate  that 
will  allow  us  to  maintain  a  posture  of 
strength  before  the  world.  Unless  we 
work  with  all  deliberate  speed,  we  cannot 
hope  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  within  10 
year.s  Ru.ssia  produces  three  times  as 
many  engineers  as  this  country  does.  I 
emph.v>i7.e  this  field  of  learning  because 
It  is  the  one  of  greatest  application  to  our 
national  commitment  U)  the  conquest  of 
.space  and  to  our  vital  research  and  de- 
velopment projects. 

La«t  fall  I  appoint^'d  five  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
to  .serve  as  an  advi.sory  eroup  to  study  the 
problems  of  higher  education  and  rec- 
ommend priorities  of  efTort  to  solve  some 
of  the  problems. 

To  meet  expanding  enrollments,  the 
colleges  are  being  forced  to  drain  their 
general  funds  and  to  mcrease  tuition 
and  other  fees.  This  spiral  can  only  end 
in  the  cost  of  higher  education  being 
so  prohibitive  tliat  only  a  fortunate  few 
of  the  upper  class  or  the  well-to-do  will 
be  able  to  go  to  college.  Wc  cannot  af- 
ford such  a  state  of  affairs  at  a  time 
wlien  our  country  needs  more,  not  less, 
trained  manpower  than  ever  before. 

Since  1950  the  Federal  Government 
has  aided  colleges  and  universities  to 
build  dormitories  and  other  revenue- 
produciim  buildinLs  for  their  students 
throui;h  the  college  hnu.sinrj  program.  It 
is  fair  to  .say  that,  at  this  point,  many 
colU'ies  can  hou.se  their  students  but 
cannot  educate  them.  The  gentleman 
from  California  IMr  Hiest.andI.  a  mem- 
ber of  my  committee,  is  in  error  when 
he  .says  that  the  facilities  of  the  col- 
let:es  and  the  universities  are  adequate 
Even  r~nch  an  eminent  .school  as  Johns 
Hopkins,  has  room  in  its  dormitories 
i)uL  teachers  find  difficulty  in  finding 
class rcxim  space. 

I  do  not  support  this  bill  today  only 
to  ju.stifv  a  comparison  of  our  achleve- 
ment.s  with  those  of  our  adversaries. 
This  measure  is  jastlfled  on  Its  own 
merit  and  on  our  own  need  to  educate 
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better  citizens  as  well  as  better  scien- 
tists and  soldiers. 

The  bill  before  us  does  not  address 
Itself  to  the  problem  of  scholarships.  It 
IS  my  hope,  however,  that  an  appropri- 
ate student  assistance  program  to  meet 
the  problem  of  the  able  but  extremely 
needy  student  will  be  considered  later 
in  conjunction  with  future  review  of  the 
operation  of  the  existing  student  loan 
program  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act 

Another  measure  of  great  urgency  we 
hope  to  bring  before  this  House  will 
recommend  the  establishment  and  ex- 
pansion of  technical  institutes  for  the 
training  of  semiprofessional  techni- 
cians. Experts  maintain  that  we  should 
be  training  at  least  one  technician  for 
each  graduating  engineer.  We  are  now 
producing  only  about  one  for  every  four. 
It  is  my  hope,  also,  that  this  House 
will  later  consider  legislation  to  extend 
student  loans  under  the  National  De- 
fense Eklucation  Act  to  medical  and 
dental  students  and  interns.  The.se  are 
what  I  call  the  areas  of  neglect  In  the 
field  of  higher  education.  The  long  pe- 
riod of  training  and  the  high  cast  of  get- 
ting that  training  repre.sents  years  of 
hardship  to  the  young  men  and  women 
who  undertake  to  become  doctors  and 
dentists.  We  have  been  warned  here, 
too,  that  the  alarming  decline  in  ap- 
plications to  medical  and  denial  schools 
shows  no  sign  of  an  upward  swing  and 
we  will  be  in  serious  trouble  a  few  years 
hence. 

We  must  .start  on  these  emergency 
and  modest  programs  immediately,  and 
consideration  of  H  R  8900  today  is  the 
first  of  the  priorities  we  will  urge  upon 
you.  Such  prot-'rams  will  pay  back  in 
actual  return  far  more  than  they  cost 
because  we  will  have  at  least  mounted  an 
initial  attack  against  the  growing  ob- 
solescence of  our  present  support  to 
higher  education,  an  obsolescence  that 
is  a  luxury  this  country  cannot  afford. 
Mr  KEARNS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fiom  Min- 
nesota IMr.  QuiEl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HR.  8900.  I  do  it  because  of 
the  information  that  the  Special  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  on  which  I  have 
been  .serving  the  last  year,  has  received 
in  the  testimony  and  the  hearings  we 
held  and  also  because  of  the  informa- 
tion from  individuals  connected  with 
our  various  higher  education  institu- 
tions throughout  tiie  country  which  ap- 
peared before  the  advisory  group  that 
Chairman  Powell  just  spoke  of.  Prac- 
tically to  a  man,  these  individuals  came 
to  us  and  said  the  highest  priority  of 
a.ssistance  in  education,  especially  in 
higher  education,  is  assistance  for  col- 
lege academic  facilities  such  as  we  have 
in  this  proposal. 

This  is  true  no  matter  whether  they 
were  involved  in  the  fields  of  science  or 
math  or  languages  or  in  the  humanities. 
This  was  a  priority  to  them. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  looking  at  the  needs 
It  has  been  pointed  out  time  after  time 
that  the  enrollment  In  the  next  5  years 
will  increase  by  about  one-third,  and 
that  very  probably  by  1970  they  will 
have  doubled  from  what  they  are  at  the 
present  time.    Now,  how  can  we  best  as- 


sist  higher   education?     I   think   it   is 
through  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
this  is  not  the  bill  which  was  recom- 
mended last  year  by  the  President.    His 
recommendation  was  for  loans  similar 
to  what  we  presently  have  for  college 
dormitories  and  income -producing  build- 
ings.    But.  after  listening  to  the  testi- 
mony for  some  time  we  realized  that  the 
recommendation   of    such   men    as   Dr. 
Hovde  of  Purdue  University  or  Dr.  Flem- 
mlng,  who  was  formerly  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department   of  Health.   Education, 
and  Welfare,  was  right:  that  if  we  were 
going    to    give   them    assistance    which 
would     actually    accomplish     what     we 
needed,  .some  of  the  money  had  to  come 
in   the  foim  of  grants  because  the  in- 
come-producing buildings  have  a  way  of 
repaying   their    loans.      However,    there 
are  only  two  places  that  the  schools  re- 
ceive their  money  with  which  to  pay  for 
classroom  facilitie.s — that  is,  classrooms, 
laboratories    or    libraries — and    that    is 
either  through  increased  tuition  or  hold- 
ing down  the  salaries  of  the  professors. 
We  felt  that  neither  is  advisable.    So  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  go  before  their 
State   legislatures  or   to  wherever   they 
endow  their  colleges  and  universities,  we 
are  .saying  for  every  $2  you  put  up  $1 
will  be  put  up  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  an  inducement  and  encourage- 
ment for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  big  bulge  of  enroll- 
ment which  came  after  the  war  in  our 
elementary  schools  and  which  is  now  in 
our  high  schools  will  hit  the  colleges  and 
universities.     They   will    have   to   make 
provision  for  these  students  at  a  rapid 
rate,  much  more  rapid  than  they  have 
had  to  do  in  the  past.     For  this  reason, 
I  believe  we  need  this  kind  of  assistance. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  grants  as 
provided  in  this  bill  are  needed  if  we  are 
going  to  give  the  actual  assistance  which 
is  needed.     This  was  not  recommended 
by  the  President,  however,  I  will  point 
out  that  under  the  President's  recom- 
mendation   there   actually   would    have 
been    grants,    but    they    were    hidden. 
Under  his  proposal  a  huge  scholarship 
program    was   provided    and    for   every 
Federal    scholarship    recipient    $350    in 
addition  would  have  gone  directly  to  the 
institution.    In  my  opinion  it  would  be  a 
bit  of  a  subterfuge  to  give  grants  to  in- 
stitutions in  this  way  and  there  would 
have  been  no  way  to  channel  it  only  to 
institutions  which  increased  enrollment. 
In  the  present  budget  which  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  there  was  $300  mil- 
lion for  loans.     However,  there  was  also 
in  his  budget  the  money  for  the  grants 
to  the  institutions,  the  whole  thing  total- 
ing, as  I  understand  it.  $900  million  for 
the  year.    So  we  are  not  going  outside  the 
budget  by  recommending  this  amount  of 
money  and  this  kind  of  assistance  for  the 
colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  formula  on 
which  this  money  will  be  granted  to  the 
States,  the  grants  will  go  in  a  fashion 
similar  to  the  Hill-Burton  funds,  divid- 
ing one-half  of  the  money  according  to 
the  number  of  students  in  the  State  in 
grades  9  through  12,  and  the  other  half 
according  to  the  number  of  students  who 
are  already  in  higher  education.  As  we 
studied  it,  it  is  our  opinion  that  this  is 


the  fairest  formula  we  could  come  up 
with.  This  money  will  only  go  to  institu- 
tions which  increase  their  facilities  to 
take  care  of  increased  enrollment.  It 
will  not  go  to  any  institution  which  has 
decided  that  its  enrollment  will  stay  the 
same  size  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

The  loans  will  be  provided  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  college  dormitory  loans 
are  presently  administered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  might  ask  why  is  this  a 
Federal  responsibility?    Why  should  the 
Federal    Government    get    further    into 
education  than  it  has  in  the  past?     We 
all  know  when  some  say  that  they  are 
against  Federal  aid  to  education,  that  if 
they  were  really  true  to  the  cause,  they 
would  introduce  legislation  to  repeal  all 
of  the   present  laws  which  give  aid  to 
education.      With    reference    to    higher 
education  this  country  has  felt  for  a  long 
time  that  there  is  a  Federal  responsibil- 
ity.   It  began  in  a  substantial  amount  in 
1862  when  the  Land  Grant  College  Act 
was  passed.     Incidentally,  at  that  time 
it  was  also  given  not  only  to  public  insti- 
tutions but  to  Cornell,  a  private  institu- 
tion as  well.    When  one  looks  at  aid  at 
the  present  time  one  will  realize  that 
MIT.  which  is  also  a  private  institution, 
considers  that  80  percent  of  the  money 
to  be  coming  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment because  of  the  number  of  research 
grants   which   MIT   receives.     But.   one 
might  also  say,  how  can  the  gentleman 
from    Minnesota    now    speaking    be    so 
strong  in  his  opposition  to  Federal  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  as  he 
has  indicated  in  the  past,  and  yet  whole- 
heartedly support  this  bill?    It  is  because 
I  feel  if  education  is  going  to  progress  at 
the  rate  it  should  we  need  to  pass  this 
legislation.     If  the  Federal  Government 
is  going  to  assume  the  responsibility  it 
has  for  the  strength  of  this  Nation,  this 
must  be  passed.     I  say   that  for   this 
reason:    In   elementary   and   secondary 
education  a  political  subdivision  has  the 
responsibility  for  the  education  of  the 
young  people  in  its  community.     Per- 
haps some  of  the  students  are  going  to  a 
private   institution  or  parochial  school. 
When    the    people    in    the    community, 
through  their  school  districts,  have  the 
responsibility,  any  shirking  of  that  re- 
sponsibility is  going  to  be  to  their  detri- 
ment as  well  as  to  others  in  their  State 
and     throughout     the     country.     With 
reference  to  higher  education  there  is  no 
similar  political  subdivision  which  has 
that    responsibihty.      One    might    say. 
■'Well,  the  States  have  it.    If  the  private 
institutions  and  if  the  junior  colleges  are 
not  providing  it.  the  States  have  it.' 

To  those  of  us  who  come  from  the 
Midwest  or  the  West,  this  seems  to  be 
true,  because  in  the  western  part  of  this 
country  80  percent  of  the  students  in 
higher  education  go  to  a  public  insti- 
tution, while  20  percent  go  to  a  private 
institution.  However,  just  the  reverse  is 
true  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  country, 
where  80  percent  of  the  students  in 
higher  education  go  to  private  institu- 
tions, and  20  percent  go  to  public  insti- 
tutions. 

It  is  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no 
specific  political  subdivision  with  the  re- 
sponsibility   that   we  provide   that   the 
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grants  and  loans  caa  go  to  asxy  institu- 
tion that  is  accredited  In  a  State,  be  it 
a  junior  college,  a  community  college,  a 
private  college,  a  college  level  technical 
institute,  a  church  college,  or  one  of  the 
State  universities  and  colleges  that  we 
have  in  most  States.  We  believe  that  in 
this  way  we  can  best  improve  the  kind 
of  higher  education  and  training  that 
l.A.-,  worked  so  well  in  this  country  and 
which  I  believe  haii  put  us  ahead  of  every 
other  countrj-  in  the  world,  even  the 
Soviet  Umon. 

In  order  to  provide  the  kind  of  aid 
iiLSLilutions  of  hi^:her  education  need.  :l 
wa.s  determined  from  testimony  tiiat  the 
money  should  be  divided  70  percent  for 
K  ran  IS  and  30  percent  for  loan-s.  Tins 
was  after  a  thorough  study  made  by  a 
number  of  orKani/ation.s.  However,  m 
legislation  we  compromise  and  the  com- 
promise that  our  committee  reached  m 
ihis  bill  wa.K  that  60  percent  of  ihe  muney 
should  be  'xsed  for  grants  and  40  percent 
for  loans 

A1.-.0  It  Wrts  indicated  that  in  some 
in.^tances  it  would  be  advisable  to  per- 
mit the  Federal  Government  to  make 
50-50  ajrauts  to  some  institutions.  How- 
ever, asuin  as  a  comprcmi.^e.  we  a{;reed 
that  the  matching  should  be  up  to  one- 
third  by  tlie  Federal  Government  and  at 
least  two-thirds  by  the  local  area.  b»  it 
the  State  or  the  people  who  endow  the 
colleges.  I  believe  this  is  the  kind  of 
legislation  all  of  us  can  wholeheartedly 
support.  I  think  this  legislation  Kives 
Federal  assistance  in  the  area  of  higher 
education  in  a  way  that  protects  aca- 
demic freedom.  I  can  see  no  encroach- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  in  thus 
legislation  over  and  above  any  we  may 
have  at  the  present  time.  The  insti- 
tutions of  higher  leaminij  hold  dear 
above  everything  else  their  right  to  make 
their  own  decisions  and  when  all  of 
them  come  out  in  support  of  thus  legis- 
lation it  is  significant.  I  have  not  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  one  institution  m 
opposition,  so  I  think  we  are  on  the 
riRht  track. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  th.c  gentleman 
from  Mi:.nes«jta. 

Mr.  NEL.3EN.  One  point  that  mves 
us  sreat  cincs'rn  is  the  fact  that  our 
larce  populaton  centers  with  their  creat 
universities  i^ive  access  to  their  \i)un9;- 
sters  to  a  sciiool  quite  readily.  But  m 
the  outlymsc  areas  we  have  a  chtTerent 
problem.  Has  tl>  re  been  some  con- 
sideration given  U>  the  junior  colleges; 
for  example,  Worthins?ton,  Minn  .  where 
we  have  a  junior  college,  and  Fergus 
Falls,  so  that  the  distribution  may  be 
e<iuitable> 

Mr.  QUIE.  Many  of  us  have  junior 
colleges  in  our  districts.  A  concern  was 
evidenced  m  committee  by  many  mem- 
bers who  represent  junior  colleges  or 
community  colleges,  as  to  whether  these 
colleges  would  justly  share  in  this 
money.  While  some  of  us  were  consid- 
ering writing  in  specific  lanyua^^e  to 
make  sure  that  they  would  receive  it. 
we  did  tret  assurances  from  the  pcopl*' 
involved  in  the  higher  education  field 
ar.d  from  the  Department  that  there  was 
nothing  to  prohibit  them  from  recpivin.: 
the  money  and  that  there  is  such  an 


emphasis  novr  on  junior  and  commuruty 
colleges  that  they  will  share  equally  with 
other  institutions.  As  the  grants  are 
allocated  a  priority  is  set  up  by  a  com- 
mission on  higher  education  In  each 
State.  In  this  case  the  commission  on 
higher  education  can  better  understand 
the  needs  and  problems  of  the  State 
than  could  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation here  m  Wash.mgtnn  if  he  wre  to 
.set  that  piiority 

Mr.  NELSEN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  and  also  com- 
mend him  for  the  exct  lleiit  job  he  has 
done  in  thi.s  committee. 

iMr.  BOW.  Mr  Chairman,  v.  ill  the 
gc.i'leman  vield ' 

Mr  QUIE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oiuo. 

Mr.  BOW  On  pa?e  17  <>f  the  bill 
there  is  reference  to  a  i-um  of  i\20  mil- 
lion and  a  reference  to  the  calendar 
ye.irs  1962  to  1965  Is  this  a  3-year  pro- 
gram or  i.s  this  a  5-vcar  program,  as 
indicated  bv  the  report?  ihe  language 
is  a  bit  confusii.g  to  me. 

Mr  Qi;iE       Th.s  ls  a  S-year  program 

Mr  B<'^W.  It  is  anticipated  this  will 
carry  $120  million  for  a  5-vear  period 
rath'.r  t.^an  as  sh'iwn  m  the  part  of  the 
bill  to  whKh  I  have  just  referreti? 

Mr  QUIE  This  is  an  authorizi.uoii 
for  5  ye.irs  Tht-  Drpariment  will  come 
to  the  committee  and  prove  how  much 
th.ev  i.ied  f'lr  e  i,-h  \--ar  They  may 
submit  evidence  for  next  year  that  thev 
need  $120  mil. ion  and  for  each  year 
th.ev  mu>t  submit  their  prof)f 

Mr.  BOW  I  was  ronfus*^d  by  the 
language  m  tl;e  bill.  It  is  the  intent  U) 
set  this  up  on  a  5-year  basis,  then? 

Mr  QUIE      That  Is  right. 

Mr  BOW  The  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  there  is  In  the 
budget  an  amount  to  cover  this  figure 
Am  I  correct' 

Mr  QUIE.     That  is  right. 

Mr  BOW.  On  an  examination  of  the 
budget  I  find  it  Is  In  the  budget  as  a 
budgetary  item  of  appropriation  mlher 
thar.  obligULional  authority  Is  it  the 
intent  of  the  committee  to  change  this 
language  from  what  appears  on  page  17 
to  make  ;t  a  direct  appropriation? 

Mr  QUIE  That  is  right  The  een- 
tleman  from  Iowa  Mr.  Smith]  I  under- 
stand has  develoi:)ed  language  for  this 
puiT>ose  and  will  offer  it  as  an  amend- 
ment when  the  bill  i.s  read 

Mr  Brjw  So  this  will  be  changed 
to  an  appropriation  rather  than  as  it  is 
written  n'jw 

Mr.  QUIE  T  ur.der.stood  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  ofler  such  an 
amendment 

Mr    BOW      I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
net-d. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  -entlewoman 
from  Oregon  is  recotrnized. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  bill  H  R  8900  comes  to  the  fl<x)r 
as  a  result  of  a  true  btpnrtisan  effort  to 
draft  legislation  that  will  meet  what  we 
members  of  the  committee  feel  is  an 
urgent  national  need  I  cannot  express 
ttx)  strongly  my  own  appr^HTiaUon  for  the 
support  that  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  has  Piven  to  mo  and  to  the 


other  members  of  the  subcommittee  as 

we  have  tried  to  wrestle  with  some  of  the 
very  controversial  features  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

May  I  also  express  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  my  apprecia- 
tion for  their  untiring  efforta?  I  know 
of  other  subcommittee  chairmen  who 
might  disagrt«c  with  me.  but  I  still  do  not 
hesit.ite  to  fay  that  I  think  no  other 
committee  is  more  fortunate  in  having 
.so  many  capable,  ronipetent,  dedicated 
people  as  I  hav  had  the  pleasure  of 
worriing  w.th  on  this  subcommittee 
Pei  pie  such  as  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut 1  Mr.  GiMMi-)].  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Bradim^s),  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith),  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quid. 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GoodhxI,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
!  Mr.  Ashlkook'  arc  truly  interested  and 
truly  concerned  abcit  the  educational 
needs  of  thus  couiui-y.  Diverse  as  our 
views  sometimes  are,  our  goals  are  the 
same. 

I  am  gratt^f  il,  tt-xi.  {n  the  committee 
staff  members  for  their  untirmg  efforts 

As  I  said,  not  only  did  this  legislation 
receive  bipartisan  pupix)rt  on  the  com- 
mittee but.  as  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
ne.s(  la  I  Mr  Quie  I  has  already  pomted 
out,  this  year  and  in  the  preceding  year 
this  kind  of  leeislation.  or  legislation  for 
institutions  of  higher  education  has  re- 
ceived the  supfxiri  of  President  Kennedy. 
President  Eisenhower,  Secretary  Rlblcoff 
.secretary  Ar'h'ir  F.emminp.  All  of 
these  gentl'-men  have  asked  for  greater 
participation  in  the  program  of  higher 
education 

In  1958  President  Eisenhower  said: 

"fhi"  h!gh  quft'lty  of  prnfesslonnl  personnel 
In  ■clencp.  er-Rtneerlng.  t«»chlnn.  the 
language*  and  other  critical  fields  arc  neces- 
sary to  our  DHtlonal  fcecurlty  effort. 

President  Kennedy  about  a  year  ago 
h?\d  this  to  say; 

If  ovir  youth  are  to  liave  an  opportunity 
to  develop  their  Intellectual  cjipacltlea  to  the 
fullest,  steps  mu.it  be  taken  Immediately  to 
increase  available  fiicllltiea  for  higher  educa- 
tl  n  ar,c1  Uj  relieve  b«jth  the  students  and  liic 
universities  (t  Imp'  sslble  financial  burdens 
•  *  *  If  our  collegt's  and  universities  fail  to 
do  their  Job — 

Said  President  Kennedy — 

there  l.s  no  substitute  *o  fuinil  this  respon- 
E'.blMty  The  threat  of  opposing  mlllt«r>' 
and  ldeoI<T«lcal  forces  In  the  world  lends 
urgency   tfi  this  task 

Very  recently.  Secretary  Flemmlng. 
now  president  of  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon, indicated  his  .strung  support  for  the 
bill  before  us  today.  The  following  is 
the  text  of  a  press  release  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  News  Bureau,  report- 
ing President  Flemmmji's  statement: 

Strong  support  has  been  given  by  Arthur 
S  Flemmlng.  University  of  Oregon  president 
and  f'  rmrr  ."Sfcretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Wclf.^re.  to  a  Feder.il  bill  to  aid  higher 
edu'^aMon 

He  tlixl.ired  In  a  press  conference:  "We  are 
either  g<jliig  to  IncreiLBe  sharply  our  myest- 
mcnt  In  higher  education,  or  we  are  going 
to  deny  &<jnie  of  our  young  people  the  op- 
p..r- unity  of  a  oUego  educaUon  and  dUute 
the  quality  of  that  education  for  many 
others"     He  continued: 

•  In  the  fall  of  19«5  there  will  be  800,000 
more  students  wanting  a  college  education 
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thiui  are  on  our  campuses  today.  This  Is 
Just  3^  years  from  now.  There  are  two 
courses  of  action  open  to  us: 

'1  We  can  reduce  the  800,000  figure  to  a 
lower  figure  by  arbltriirlly  raising  our  stand- 
ard.s  of  admission. 

"If  we  do.  we  will  be  denying  hundreds 
of  thousttnds  of  our  young  people  the  oppor- 
tunity of  achieving  their  highest  potential. 
■  IX  we  do,  we  will  be  depriving  the  Nation 
of  manpower  resfjurces  that  It  will  desper- 
atrly  need  In  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

'2.  We  can  make  provision  for  sharp  In- 
croa.ses  In  b-nh  public  and  private  expendi- 
tures  for   hlfcfher  education. 

■'If  we  d  ).  we  will  be  responding  to  the 
opjKirtunlty  that  confronts  ua  to  help  make 
and  keep  our  Nation  strong. 

In  the  days  and  weeks  wiilcii  lie  Just 
ahead,  the  Nali  in  w.U  be  deciding  which 
Course  of  actlni  it  in'^ends  to  follow." 

President  Flemmlng  Was  HEW  Secretary  In 
the  Republican  administration  of  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  His  Bt:iU-ment  Indicated  strong 
support  for  a  bill  backed  by  the  Democratic 
Kennedy  admlnlstratlcm.     He  declared: 

"There  Is  pending  t>efore  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  ol  Representatives  a  bill 
tliat  was  reported  to  the  Hou.se  by  Its  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  as  a  result 
of  the  work  of  a  .subcommittee  chaired  by 
Mrs  Edtth  Orexn.  Democrat,  of  Portland, 
Oreg 

"This  bill  w  juld  auhorlze  the  use  of  $300 
million  a  year  for  5  ]  ears  to  accelerate  the 
construction  of  academic  faclUtles  such  as 
classrooms,  laboratoru^s.  and  libraries  on  the 
campus^  of  our  pubic  and  private  institu- 
tions of  higher  educatl  3n. 

"Each  year  60  percent  of  this  amount,  or 
$180  million,  would  »>e  made  available  for 
matching  grants,  and  40  percent,  or  $120 
n\llllon.  would  t^e  miuit  available  for  loans. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
a  program  of  Federal  s<:holarshlp«. 

"Pereonally,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Johk  W. 
McCOKMACX,  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  the 
new  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Mrs.  Gr£zn 
are  to  be  commended  for  taking  steps  de- 
signed to  Injure  a  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal early  In  this  new  session  of  the  Con- 
gress I  am  confident  that  If  It  Is  permitted 
to  come  to  a  vote  It  will  receive  wide  bi- 
partisan supp>ort. 

"I  t)elleve  that  every  citizen  who  is  con- 
cerned about  our  NaCou  meeting  its  future 
manpower  needs,  and  that  every  citizen  who 
believes  that  our  Nation  should  provide  every 
young  person  who  can  profit  from  It  with 
the  opportunity  for  a  high  quality  college 
education,  should  indicate  to  hU  or  her 
elected  repreaentatlvec  in  the  CongresB  that 
he  believes  this  bill  should  pass. 

"Unless  this  bill  does  pass,  some  young 
men  and  women  who  could  profit  from  a  col- 
lege education  are  going  to  be  denied  that 
education. 

"The  States  and  the  Fupporters  of  private 
ro'.ieges  are  going  to  have  to  raise  their 
sights  far  higher  than  they  have  when  It 
comes  to  expenditures  for  higher  education. 
"They  cannot,  howtsrer,  do  It  by  them- 
selves. The  Federal  CJovernment  must  use 
some  of  the  revenvie  sources  that  are  avail- 
able to  It  In  order  to  help  the  States  and  the 
private  colleges  measure  up  to  their  oppor- 
tunities for  service." 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recognition  of  the 
great  need  for  scientists  and  engineers. 
Dr  James  Van  Alltn  has  warned  that 
our  national  ambiticns  in  space  explora- 
tions have  already  outnin  our  scientific 
competence. 

And  I  am  also  well  aware  of  the  reports 
that  were  referred  to  earlier  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  thia  afternoon,  reports  that 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration will  need  13,000  additional 
scientists  and  engin<iers  for  its  man-on- 
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the-moon  project,  not  counting  those 
who  will  be  needed  by  industry  working 
under  the  NASA  contracts. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  in  1960  had  this  to  say: 

The  function  of  the  universities  Is  one 
of  absolutely  critical  Importance  to  the  na- 
tional welfare. 

After  all,  the  universities  are  the 
source  of  tomorrow's  scientists. 

And  this  report  continued  in  another 
place: 

The  truth  Is  as  simple  as  It  is  important: 
Whether  the  quantity  and  quality  of  basic 
research  In  graduate  education  In  the  United 
States  will  be  adequate  or  Inadequate  de- 
pends primarily  ujjon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States 

Prom  this  responsibility  the  Government 
has  no  escape;  either  It  will  find  the  policies 
and  the  resources  which  permit  our  univer- 
sities to  flourish  and  their  duties  to  be  ade- 
quately discharged  or  no  one  will. 

The  Science  Advisory  Committee  that 
issued  this  report  in  1960  is  not  made 
up  just  of  members  of  the  faculty  or  ad- 
ministrators of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. They  are  from  many  sources  as 
the  Members  of  this  Committee  know. 
We  have  representatives  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute ;  from  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories;  chemistry  professors;  the 
chairman  of  the  corporation  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Mr. 
James  R.  Van  Allen;  representatives 
from  the  High  Energy  Physics  Labora- 
tory; from  Stanford  University;  from 
the  University  of  California,  at  Berkeley; 
from  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory; 
from  the  Research  Laboratory  of  Elec- 
tronics; from  Combustion  Engineering, 
Inc.;  and  many  distinguished  individu- 
als. And  it  seems  to  me  we  should  listen 
to  what  they  are  saying. 

In  another  part  of  the  report  they 
had  this  to  say : 

Partnership  between  the  universities  and 
the  National  Government  is  the  indispensa- 
ble basis  of  first-rate  university  work  In 
science.  The  partnership  is  a  fact.  It  htu 
done  much  more  good  than  harm.  It  seems 
certain  to  grow  in  importance  unless  the 
American  people  decide  to  accept  a  second- 
rate  standing  In  terms  of  power,  of  comfort, 
and  of  knowledge. 

At  another  point  this  Science  Advi- 
sory Committee  said : 

The  dramatic  expansion  of  science  In  this 
country  has  outrun  our  ability  to  provide 
up-to-date  space  and  equipment  for  either 
research  or  teaching — still  less  for  the  two 
together. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
fMr.  Qun]  so  very  ably  stated,  presi- 
dents and  representatives  of  colleges 
and  universities  and  institutions  across 
the  country  did  come  before  our  com- 
mittee, and  they  testified  day  after  day 
and  time  after  time  as  to  their  critical 
needs. 

Nor  has  the  support  of  the  leaders  of 
American  educjition  been  limited  to  tes- 
timony before  our  committee.  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
had  the  same  experience  that  I  have 
had,  and  that  they,  too,  have  received 
thoughtful,  persi;asive  letters  from 
leading  educators  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. The  following  are  only  a  sam- 
pling of  the  letters  and  telegrams  I  have 


received  from  educators  and  interested 
citizens  in  every  part  of  the  Nation  In 
support  of  H.R.  8900 : 

Salem.  Oreg  ,  January  29. 19C2. 
Hon.  EorrH  Green, 

U.S.  Representative.  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC.: 
Understand  House  bill  8900  authorizing 
$180  mllUon  grants  and  $120  million  loans 
annually  for  6  years  for  construction  aca- 
demic facilities  is  scheduled  for  debate  ori 
Tuesday,  January  30.  We  are  desirous  that 
this  bill  make  funds  avalUble  for  commu- 
nity college  construction. 

Leon  P.  Minear, 
Superintendent,  Public  Instruction. 


Ghi.vnell,  Iowa,  January  29,  1962. 
Representative  Edfth  Geecn, 
Chairman.  House  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion,  House    of  Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 
Strongly  endorse  HJi.  8000,  and  appreciate 
your   efforts   toward  House   consideration. 
James  H.  Strauss, 
Dean  of  College,  Grinnell  College. 

Portland,  Oeeg..  January  27,  1962. 
Hon.  Edtth  Green, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Respectfully  urge  your  support  of  colleges 
facilities  bill  without  amendment.  It  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  all  Oregon  colleges 
and  universities. 

Crowk  Zzllzrbach  Corp., 
Edward  P.  Stamm. 

Portland,  Ores.,  August  31,  1961. 
Hon.  EnrrH  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Bill  to  provide  Federal  assistance  for  con- 
stnjption  of  college  classrooou.  laboratories, 
and  libraries  considered  of  Tltal  Importance 
here.  Respectfully  urge  your  efforts  In  be- 
half its  passage. 

JoHK  R.  Howard, 
President,  LetDia  and  Clark  College. 

Portland,  Orrc.,  January  26, 1962. 
Hon.  Edttr  Gskxn, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  progrcM  of  legislation 
providing  loans  and  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Be  assured  of  our  fullest 
support. 

M.  A.  T.  RrrcHn, 
President,  Pacific  University. 

Portland,  Orkg.,  January  26,  1962. 
Hon.  EorrH  Grzkn, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  colleges  facil- 
ities bill  as  recommended  by  the  House  Edu- 
cation Conunlttee  and  reported  out  by  the 
House  Rules  Committee  which  Includes  the 
matching  loans  as  well  as  grants. 

Richard  H.  Sullitan, 
President,  Reed  College. 

Portland,  Oreo.,  January  26,  1962, 
Hon.  Eorru  Green, 
Member,  U.S.  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Encourage  support  colleges  facilities  bill 
Including  grants,  loans,  recommended  House 
Education  Committee;  reported  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Thomas  A.  Lettpp. 
President,  Cascade  College. 

Portland,  Osbo.,  January  26, 1962. 
Hon.  EorrH  Grxen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  urge  your  wholehearted  support  of  col- 
lege facilities  bill  as  recommended  by  House 
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Education  Committee.  As  reported  out  by 
Rules  Committee  the  making  of  loans  and 
gr.iiits  for  facilities  construction  would  be 
major  step  in  solution  of  critical  problem 
tif  higher  education 

Howard  J   Kenna 
President.  University  of  Portland 

Oregon  State  System  or 

Higher   Edi:c\tion. 
Eugene   Oreg  .January  >e    !962 
Hon  Edith  Green. 

C'^ngrea  of  the  United  States. 
Hfiuse  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Edith  First  of  all.  let  ine  UM!  you 
how  much  all  of  us  In  the  held  of  higher 
education  appreciate  your  devoted  service  to 
this  cause 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  howevf-r  Is 
not  to  compliment  you  but  to  urge  you  on 
to  new  etTort.s  H  R  8900.  y-ur  blU  designed 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  addltlon.il 
higher  education  faclUtle?.  Is  vitally  needed 
here  In  your  own  State  of  Oregon 

This  fall  our  enrollment  Increase  was  more 
than  double  the  budget  estimate — an  overall 
15  percent  as  again.st  a  legislative  appropria- 
tion allowing  for  6  7  percent  La-st  fall  Ore- 
gon public  colleges  enrolled  28.961  students 
Conservative  estimates  Indicate  that  lU  years 
from  now,  in  1972.  this  enrollment  will  ap- 
proach 50.000 

We  are  already  in  desperate  need  of  new 
classroom  buildings  additions  to  our  li- 
braries, new  laboratories  and  special  pur- 
p*)8e  facilities  A.^^  you  know,  the  State  may 
for  the  first  time,  be  facing  a  small  deficit 
in  place  of  the  surplus  with  which  we  bad 
been  blessed  since  the  war  years  Even  wi'.h 
the  best  will  In  the  world  it  would  I  be- 
lieve, be  impossible  for  the  le^'slature  to 
provide  the  buildings  which  we  need  now 
and  which  we  shall  need  during  the  coming 
decade  We  estimate  our  capital  construi-- 
tlon  needs  f*  r  academic  facilities  during  the 
next  decade  at  more  than  $41  million  This 
figure  does  not  Include  dormitories,  srudeut 
centers  and  other  construction  which  can  be 
financed  on  a  self-Uquldating  basis 

We  are  particularly  Interested,  of  course 
in  part  A  of  your  bill,  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities  Passage  of  this 
might  make  it  possible  for  us  to  extend 
greatly  any  appropriations  made  to  us  by 
the  Oregon   Legislature. 

As  public  Institutions  supported  by  the 
State,  we  do  not  have  authority  to  txirrow 
money  for  the  construction  of  academic  fa- 
cilities: nor  If  we  were  so  empowered  would 
It  be  possible  for  us  to  arrange  repaymen' 
We  are,  therefore  dependent  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  part  A  In  the  hopes  of  augmenting 
by  at  least  one-third,  the  Ux)  small  restiurces 
of  the  State  for  construction 

The  figures  I  have  quoted  you  above  are 
an  urgent  indication  of  our  neetl  Due  t^i 
careful  planning  over  the  past  10  years,  the 
board  has  managed  to  keep  abreast  of  cur- 
rent needs  until  we  were  swamped  by  this 
year's  heavy  enrollment.  In  my  opinion  If 
we  do  not  have  Federal  aid  within  the  next 
2  or  3  years,  we  will  have  to  deny  educational 
oppt)rtunlties  to  a  great  many  young  Ore- 
g'luans    who    could    profit    from    college 

We  undersUnd  th.it  you  are  also  supf>ort- 
Ing  a  bill  extending  Federal  aid  In  the  fcjrm 
of  scholarships  We  are.  of  course.  Inter- 
ested m  the  pa.ssagp  of  this  legislation  als.i; 
however,  since  the  State  of  Oregon  under- 
writes about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  a 
students  education,  direct  scholarships  to 
cover  students'  tuition  w(juld  create  .t  hard- 
ship upon  our  publicly  supported  Institu- 
tions It  Is  our  hope  that  any  schol.irshlp 
bin  would  include  some  relief  for  the  insti- 
tutions 

Cordially  your"" 

R     E     LlEtMLLEN. 

Chancellur. 


H-AMiLTON.  N  Y     January  26.  1962. 
Hon    Edith  Green. 
Hou^e  Office  Building    Washington,  D  C  : 

Congratulations  on  success  In  clearing  H  R 
8900  for  House  action.  The  aid  It  would 
provide  for  expansion  of  academic  facilities 
is  so  urgently  needed  that  piLssiige  now  would 
give  new  heart  not  only  to  educators  but  to 
all  citizens  who  share  yr>ur  concern  to  assure 
educational  opjxjrtunltles  for  our  youth 
Best  wishes  and  good  luck 

Everett   Case. 
President.  Colgate  University. 

Clarke   College. 
Di/hro/uc    Iowa    Januar}j77    I9fi3 
Mrs   Edith    Green. 

C'tairrnan     Houte    Suhcomrnittee    on   Edurn- 
tion    Hou^ie  Office  Buxldmg    Washington 
n  C 
tiEAR    Mrs    Grken      The    farnlty    of    Clarke 
C'.Uege   Joins   me    In    thanking    you    for   your 
great  service  to  hik'her  education  by  getting 
HR     8900   out    of    committee    and    past    the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House 

Never  before  In  the  119  years  of  Its  service 
to  young  wonifii  and  to  the  country  they 
represent  has  Clarke  faced  a  more  Imperative 
need  fir  expansion  of   academic   facilities 

The  Govcrimient  aid  given  for  dormitories 
has  been  Invaluable  But  classrooms  and 
laboratories  are  needed  t<Mj  This  bill  may 
insure  them 

For  your  interest  and  your  elTorts.  we  are 
most  grateful. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sister  Marv  Bfshhc  t    H  \'  M 

As  the  Kentleman  from  Miniit'sola 
pointed  out.  in  1960  we  had  about  3.610  - 
000  studfUt.s  in  rollf'ges  and  unutTsitics 
One  year  Liter,  it  1961  this  number  has 
uruwn  to  3.891.00U  That  is  an  increase 
of  7  8  percent  in  1  year  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Mmne>(ira  .^aid,  by  1965  this 
number  will  increase  to  over  5  million. 
about  a  30  percent  iiurease  m  5  vears 
and  by  1970  to  6.959,000  an  increase  of 
78  percent  in  10  years  time  These  are 
tiie  latest  ticures  which  were  available 
to  t:;e  members  of  the  committee 

May  I  say  to  my  coUea^'ues  that  the 
situation  Is  not  one  that  may  or  may  not 
occur  It  most  certainly  will  occur,  and 
no  amount  of  wishful  thinking  can  alter 
the  course  of  events  Let  us  never  for- 
get that  the  basic  cause  of  tins  crtsis  in 
hiKher  education  is  also  a  tremendous 
national  a.sset 

Our  academic  facilities  must  be  tre- 
mendously expanded  if  we  are  to  train 
the  .scientists  th.e  enuineers.  medical  doc- 
tors teachers,  nurses,  and  so  forth  We 
must  have,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, more  libraries,  more  laboratories, 
more  classrooms  It  has  been  estimated 
by  e-  perts  of  the  country  that  the  col- 
I'-nes  and  unuersities  across  tlie  United 
States  will  need  $15  4  billion  for  new 
facilities,  pl's  additional  m^  ney  for  ren- 
ovation and  replacement  of  (obsolete 
bmldin,^s  Ihis  figure  of  $15  billion  plus 
does  include  the  better  use  of  the  space 
that  IS  now  av  artable. 

May  I  also  say  it  is  not  a  completely 
dismal  picture  There  is  the  encouraging 
evidence  that  support  is  increasing;,  from 
uidustry.  from  private  foundations 
Tliere  has  been  a  doubling  of  gifts  and 
.rants  fur  capital  facilitii-s.  DurinLt  the 
past  10  years  the  tuition  and  required 
fees  have  increased  about  75  percent  In 
my  .ud^'menf,  and  I  think  also  in  the 
/udcment  of  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, these  tuition  fees  cannot  increase 


much  more,  if  at  all,  without  substan- 
tially decreasing  the  opportunity  for  able 
students  who  cannot  even  now  afford  to 
attend  our  colleges  and  universities.  We 
must  not  «et  the  tuitions  up  so  high  we 
will  keep  these  brilliant  students  away 
from  the  doors  of  our  institutions. 

But  considering  all  of  these  sources  of 
revenue,  the  increased  borrowing,  the 
anticipated  hii,'her  contributions  from 
State,  local,  and  private  sources,  the 
best  liuures  available  to  the  committee 
indicat*'  that  by  1965  there  will  be  a  gap 
of  $15  billion  between  the  aggregate 
ruM'ds  and  the  resources  available.  In 
10  years  there  will  be  a  gap  of  $2.5  billion 
Th.at  assumes  we  continue  with  our  col- 
lege housinu  program  We  now  help 
provide  places  for  students  to  sleep  and 
to  eat  It  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
commitlet'  that  the  most  important 
thin;.:  is  providing  the  places  for  them  to 
work,  winch  is  .something  to  which  we 
should  now  turn  our  attention.  To  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  the  committee 
has  recommended  for  your  consideration 
the  bill  before  you  The  gentleman 
from  Mmne.sota  has  already  advised  you 
that  the  Jigure  is  60  percent  for  grants 
and  40  percent  for  loans.  The  grants 
are  on  a  matching  ba.sis.  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  providing  one-third  of 
the  grant  and  the  States  and  local  insti- 
tutions required  to  put  up  the  two-thirds 

The  loan  provision  provides  $120  mil- 
lion Thi.s  is  for  each  of  5  years.  In 
response  to  the  cuestion  which  was 
rai.st'd  a  moment  ai;o  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  I  think  a  rereading  of  the 
language  on  page  17  will  indicate  this 
IS  $1J()  million  for  the  first  year,  then  an 
additional  $120  million  for  each  of  the 
next  4  years  I  may  also  say  that  we 
have  included  the  requirement  that  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  funds  shall  come 
from  non-Federal  sources  There  is 
provision  for  a  State  agency  that  will  set 
the  criteria  and  that  will  determine  the 
priority  within  each  State. 

I  have  already  said  in  response  to 
questions  that  have  tx?en  raised  that  at 
the  proper  time  I  intend  to  propose  the 
deletion  of  section  126  in  regard  to  posi- 
tions under  the  Classification  Act.  An 
amendment  will  also  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith  I  in 
re'-;ard  to  back-door  si)ending. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
L'entlewoman   yield? 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
my  majority  leader 

Mr  ALBERT  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentlewoman  upon  her  statement 
This  bill  is  a  landmark  In  the  history  of 
statutory  law  It  is  certainly  a  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  legislation  I  am 
sure  tills  IS  the  most  imiwrtant  matter. 
if  It  be^'omes  law — and  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve It  will — m  this  field  since  the  Na- 
tional I>fense  Education  Act  was  orig- 
inally enacted  Further,  I  wish  to  say 
that  had  it  not  b<'en  for  the  persistency 
and  the  hard  work  and  the  effort  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  bringing  of  this  bill  to  the 
flocir  would  have  been  possible. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  1  thank  the 
mamrity  leader  for  his  kind  statement. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 
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Mrs,  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  was  interested  in  the 
statement  by  the  gentlewoman  about  the 
pentleman  from  Minnesota  that  the 
matching  funds  would  be  not  more  than 
66^  percent.  I  believe  that  is  true.  Is  It 
not? 

Mrs,  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes;  33 V^ 
from  tlie  Federal  Government  and  662^ 
from  the  State  and  local  institutions. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  was  interested  in  ob- 
serving the  mannei  of  approach  to  it.  I 
wanted  to  ask  a  Qbestion  with  reference 
to  it  in  part  A.  You  referred  to  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  funds  in  connection 
with  grants  in  a  number  of  places. 
However,  In  part  of  part  A  you  refer  to 
the  development  cost;  that  it  shall  not 
exceed  33  V3  percent  of  the  development 
cost.  Then  on  page  28  you  define  the 
term  "Federal  share"  a  percentage  not 
in  excess  of  33>j  percent  of  the  develop- 
ment cost  of  a  project  covered  by  an  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  academic  facility  under  part 
A  of  this  act.  Now,  as  I  read  this,  it 
appears  to  me  that  this  is  applicable 
only  to  the  development  co.st  feature;  Is 
that  true? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oretron,  If  you  turn 
back  to  the  definition  of  development 
cost  on  page  27,  It  includes  the  construc- 
tion cost  and  also  the  acquisition  of  land. 
Mr  HARRIS.  Yes;  I  appreciate  that, 
but  the  point  I  was  trying  to  get  at  Is 
thl.s.  I  had  the  impression  that  the 
matching  requirement  was  for  both  the 
development  cost  as  well  as  the  actual 
coii'-truction  cost. 

Mrs,  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  con- 
struction costs  are  considered  a  part  of 
the  total  development  cost,  and  the  total 
Federal  share  shall  be  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  development  cost. 
Now,  the  State  agency  may  decide.  In 
setting  up  priorities,  in  the  case  of  an 
institution  that  had  a  lot  of  wealthy 
donors,  .shall  we  say,  or  a  big  sum  of 
money,  that  it  would  require  them  to  put 
up  mire  than  two-thirds,  but  that  would 
be  up  to  the  State  agency. 

Mr,  HARRIS,  What  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  is  this:  Any  applicant,  that  is, 
any  institution  that  applies  for  assist- 
ance under  this  pro»rram  mast  have 
matrhlng  funds  as  much  as  one-third. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.     Must  have 

matching  funds  .".s  much  as  two-thirds. 

Mr.   HARRIS.     I  was  under  the  Im- 

pre.ssion  that  the  Federal  share  would 

have  to  be  two-thirds. 

Mrs  GRHEN  of  Oregon.  No.  the  Fed- 
eral share  is  one-third  and  the  State  or 
the  local  institution's  share  is  two- 
thirds. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  other  words,  the 
Federal  Government  under  no  condition 
will  put  up  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  cost,  development  cost  as  well  as 
actual  construction  cost,  of  any  project? 
Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Under  part 
A  under  the  prants.  This  same  insti- 
tution might  borrow  under  the  loan  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  part  of  Ihat  money. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  interested  in  this 
btx:au>e  our  committee  has  just  con- 
cluded hearings  with  reference  to  the 
construction  of  medical  facilities.  We 
have    this   particular   problem   to  con- 


sider, and  I  was  trying  to  find  out  just 
what  the  approach  was  here  with  refer- 
ence to  the  construction  Item,  but  I  could 
not  determine  Just  what  was  meant.  If 
I  understand  this  correctly,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
sofar as  grants  are  concerned,  shall  not 
put  up  more  than  one -third  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  project? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  But  then  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  loans  whereby  the  applicant 
may  apply  for  a  loan  In  order  to  apply 
on  its  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  right. 
However,  there  is  the  one  additional  re- 
quirement, that  25  percent  must  come 
from  non-Federal  funds,  but  the  same  in- 
stitution might  have  a  grant  and  a  loan. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  very  much.  I  ap- 
preciate the  information  which  she  has 
given  me. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  it  is 
true  that  taxes  are  often  burdensome. 
It  is  also  true  that  without  education 
there  would  be  far  less  national  wealth 
to  tax.  It  is  true  that  we  as  ^  people 
now  spend  about  four  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  in  education.  It 
is  also  true  that  if  we  wisely  spent  twice 
that  much  to  achieve  higher  quality  it 
would  be  more  than  worth  the  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Alfred  North  White- 
head in  1916  had  excellent  advice  for 
us  in  1962: 

In  the  conditions  of  modern  life  the  rule 
is  absolute:  The  race  which  does  not  value 
trained  Intelligence  Is  doomed.  Not  all  your 
heroism,  not  all  your  social  charm,  not  all 
your  wit,  not  all  your  victories  on  land  or 
at  sea,  can  move  bacK  the  finger  of  fate. 
Today  we  maintain  ourselves.  Tomorrow 
science  will  have  moved  forward  yet  one 
more  step,  and  there  will  be  no  appeal  from 
the  judgment  which  will  then  be  pronounced 
on  the  uneducated. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Orepon.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too, 
want  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  for  a  very 
fine  legislative  effort.  I  am  wondering 
whether  it  is  the  Intention  of  this  bill 
to  limit  the  grant  section  to  construction 
only.  I  notice  that  in  the  loan  section 
It  is  stated  that  loans  may  be  made  for 
construction,  including  rehabilitation, 
alteration,  conversion,  or  improvement 
of  academic  facilities.  Can  there  be  a 
grant  loan,  or  will  there  be  grant  loans 
available  for  construction;  that  is,  con- 
struction which  would  include  rehabilita- 
tion, alteration,  and  conversion? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes.  In 
section  122fc>,  the  term  "development 
costs"  is  defined  as  Including  "'the  acqui- 
sition of  the  land  on  which  the  facility 
is  located  and  of  necessary  site  improve- 
ments to  permit  its  use  for  such  facility." 
This  applies  both  to  loans  and  grants. 

So,  it  could  be  used  for  rehabilitation, 
renovation,  or  the  site  acquisition  itself. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Both  the  grants  and 
the  loans? 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon,  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  is  n«r  impression 
that  under  this  legislation,  for  instance, 
the  city  of  Chicago  could  obtain  this 
Federal  assistance  to  develop  its  junior 
college  program.  Am  I  correct  in  that 
assumption? 

Mrs,  GREEN  of  Oregon.  There  would 
be  a  State  agency.  When  you  say  "the 
city  of  Chicago"  there  would  be  a  State 
agency  which  would  be  set  up  within  the 
State  and  any  institution  would  make 
application  for  a  loan  or  grant  to  that 
State  agency. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  a  city-owned 
junior  college  would  be  entitled  to  this 
assistance  if  it  applied  through  the  State 
agency? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  You  are 
quite  right.  This  bill  is  designed  to  in- 
clude junior  colleges  as  long  as  they  are 
accredited. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  bill,  H.R.  8900,  which 
would  provide  $300  million  in  grants  and 
loans  during  each  of  the  next  5  years  for 
the  construction,  rehabilitation  and  im- 
provement of  needed  academic  facilities. 

The  problems  confronting  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  today  are  enor- 
mous. These  problems,  furthermore, 
have  been  well  documented  in  the  hear- 
ings and  report  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Member  from  Oregon,  Mrs. 
Edith  Green.  I  am  personally  familiar 
with  the  serious  nature  of  these  prob- 
lems as  well,  since  both  the  Berkeley 
campus  of  the  University  of  California 
and  Oakland  City  College,  as  well  as  a 
private  law  school,  are  in  my  district. 

The  many  studies  conducted  by  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  State 
commissions  and  independent  agencies 
are  in  general  agreement  as  to  the  prob- 
lem higher  education  in  America  faces 
today. 

In  brief,  college  enrollments  are  in  the 
process  of  doubling.  Between  1958  and 
1965  they  are  expected  to  increase  by  at 
least  1  million  full-time  students,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  is  expected  be- 
tween 1965  and  1970. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  studies 
conducted  in  this  field  Indicate  that  even 
when  traditional  sources  of  income — 
such  as  student  tuition  and  fees — have 
been  stretched  to  their  limit,  a  large  gap 
will  remain;  a  gap  which  the  Federal 
Government  in  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  higher  education  to  our  way 
of  life,  must  fill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  provision  for  undergraduate  scholar- 
ships has  been  deleted  from  this  bill. 
Each  year  more  than  60,000  of  our  most 
able  and  gifted  high  school  graduates 
are  imable  to  attend  college  for  financial 
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reasons.  I  sincerely  hope  that  leKisla- 
tiun  to  provide  scholarships  for  these 
qualified  young  people  will  be  enacted 
sliortly. 

Mr.  Chairman.  notwithstandinK  thi.s 
di'fpct.  this  IS  a  Kood  bill.  It  is  vital  for 
the  future  development  of  our  Nation 
and  is  consistent  with  our  tradition  of 
Federal  assistance  to  higher  education 
dating  back  to  the  Morrill  Act  of  186-' 
I  uriije  that  this  important  legislation  be 
passed  by  the  Hou.se  without  delay 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  ^ 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  v^ould 
like  to  inquire  whether  the  terminolokty 
"accredited  college"  would  exclude  in- 
stitutions that  might  provide  education 
after  hi«h  school  of  a  terminal  nature. 
and  whether  they  would  not  qualify  for 
that  category?  I  am  thinking  about  the 
great  number  of  dropouts  where  many 
may  not  be  qualified  for  academic  train- 
ing but  who  yet  might  be  trained  for 
useful  work,  especially  after  high  schcK)l 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  .say 
to  my  friend  from  Ohio  that  this  was  a 
matter  which  was  discussed  for  a  lonu 
period  of  time  We  were  reminded  of 
some  of  the  experiences,  however  which 
we  had  under  the  GI  bill.  We  felt  we 
had  to  have  some  form  of  accreditation 
I  think  most  of  us  will  agree  that  there 
were  many  fly-by-night  institutions  set 
up  under  that  program. 

Therefore,  on  page  29  we  provide  the 
definition  under  paragraph  tf '  3'  which 
provides  an  educational  program  foi 
which  It  awards  a  bachelor  s  degree,  or 
provides  not  less  than  a  2-year  pioKrum 
which  IS  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward 
such  a  degree 

Then,  in  paragraph  i4'  there  i.s 
stated  the  following:  'is  accredited  by 
a  nationally  recognized  accreditiiiK 
agency  or  association  " 

Mr.  VANIK  Would  it  not  be  helpful 
if  this  language  were  extended  to  in- 
clude institutions  that  are  operated  by 
a  public  agency,  by  public  authorities 
such  as  city  boards  of  education,  or 
county  b<jards  of  education'' 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  This  would 
Include  such  institutions  if  they  were 
operated  by  a  city  .so  long  as  tliey  met 
this  criterion 

Mr  VANIK  I*  might  still  have  to 
be  accredited ' 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  Yes  I  mittht 
say  that  there  is  legislation  now  pend- 
ing before  our  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  which  i.s  being  considertd  for 
technical  .schools  I  do  not  think  any- 
one would  quarrel  with  the  tremendou.*? 
need  for  mor*'  technicians  whcun  I 
suspect  would  be  trained  in  the  kind 
of  institution  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  describing,  but  we  felt  that 
should  not  be  included  in  this  bill 

Mr  VANIK  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman I  certainly  appreciate  the  com- 
mittee's  effort    in    this   legislative    field 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Chan- 
man.  I  a.ik  unanimous  consent  to  levise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  I  would 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague  the  tjentleman 
from  Oregon  Mr  UllmanI  follow  the 
remarks  here,  and  also  the  remarks  by 


the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania   I  Mr. 

Ft  MODES  1 . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  ' 

rhere  wa.s  no  obiection 

Mr  ULI.MAN.  Mr  Chairman,  we  are 
pre.sented  todav  with  an  opportunity  to 
Contribute  to  the  strength  and  continued 
progress  of  tlie  United  States  I  war.' 
to  pav  a  smceie  and  deeply  felt  tiibute 
to  my  friend  as  well  a.s  colleai^ue  C'oii- 
L,'re.->swoman  Kpith  Grefn.  autlior  of  the 
measure  before  the  House  Slie  and  her 
colleagues  on  the  commitee  have  done  an 
outstandiiik;  job  m  preparing  and  briiu'- 
irm  to  the  tknir  this  measure,  which,  a.s 
we  know,  is  a  key  one  in  the  President  s 
proi;iam  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
si.xries.  It  IS  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege 
to  expie.ss  mv  support  of  the  bill  and  to 
add  mv  voice  t<j  that  of  ConKres.-W()ma:i 
CrREEN  and  others  m  urgin«  its  pa-ssa^e 
by  the  House 

This  bill.  H  K  SyOO,  in  authoii/ing  a.^- 
.^lstance  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  m- 
^tltutlons  of  hinlier  education,  goes  to 
the  heart  of  Ame-ricas  greatness  It  rec- 
ognizes that  our  future  depends  m  laru'e 
part  on  our  ability  to  provide  superior 
educational    facilities    for    our    p«X)ple 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  Americas 
population  kirowtli  and  of  the  rapid  m- 
crea.se  in  enrollment  in  our  schools  Evi- 
dence confronts  ils  ;n  everv  cominuintv 
Between  19.t7  and  1961  enrollment  at  the 
University  of  Oregon,  for  example  in- 
creased by  ."53  percent  At  the  college 
level,  nationwide,  it  is  estimated  that 
enrollments  will  increase  over  current 
figures  iO  percent  by  1965  and  66  percent 
by  1970  Unle.ss  the  institutions  of 
hiu'her  learning  double  their  facilitie.s 
within  the  next  10  years,  many  student'^ 
will  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue their  education  The  problem, 
moreover,  is  not  simply  to  .squeeze  addi- 
tional students  onto  colletje  campuses 
It  IS  also  to  provide  the  number  and  type 
of  facilities  which  will  allow  these  stu- 
dents to  develop  th'  !r  potentialities  to 
th.e  maximum 

We  know  that  education  today  re- 
quires more  than  a  teacher,  a  uroup  of 
■students,  and  a  room  full  of  chairs.  As 
we  prepare  our  young  people  for  the 
more  complex  demands  of  a  modern 
.society,  we  must  utilize  new  equipment 
and  new  instructional  aids  In  recent 
years  the  pressing  need  for  im[)roved 
science  education  has  become  apparent 
Modern  .science  courses  cannot  be  tau^:ht 
m  rusty  laboratories.  Nor  can  students 
in  the  liberal  arts  study  efTectively  with- 
out an  adequ  ite  hbrarv 

H  K  8900  looks  beyond  today's  stu- 
dents, who  need  and  deserve  the  best 
education  we  can  give  them  It  looks  to 
parents,  who  in  many  case  have  mad-' 
great  sacrifices  to  provide  for  their  chil- 
dren s  education.  It  looks  to  college 
teachers  and  administrators,  who  are 
striving  to  maintain  hmh  levels  of  in- 
struction Tlie.se  are  dedicated  and  con- 
scientious people  but  they  need  help  to 
do  the  job  And  finally,  the  bill  hjoks 
to  future  generations  of  Americans  who 
will  benfflt  from  what  we  do  now 

It  is  both  necessary  and  proper  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  extend 


assistance  to  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties acro.vs  the  land.  Despite  strenuous 
efforts  by  public  and  private  institutions 
to  finance  the  enlargement  of  facilities, 
they  are  not  ke<p;ng  pace  with  the  de- 
mand for  collek,'e  education.  Our  coun- 
try has  a  long  tradition  of  assistance  to 
hiiiher  institutions  of  learning.  All  of 
us,  whether  we  live  m  Ori-gon  or  Maine 
ov  Arizona,  have  been  the  beneficiaries 
of  tliese  programs,  because  the  advan- 
taue.s  of  an  educated  p<ipulace  do  not 
stop  at  State  lines 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
detinilion  of  an  '  in.stitution  of  higher 
education'  m  H  R  8900  includes  those 
colU'Ke.v  pioviding  not  le.ss  than  a  2-year 
program  which  is  acceptable  for  full 
credit  toward  a  bachelor's  degree  The 
comtnuiutv  colleire.s  (x-cupy  an  increas- 
ink'ly  important  position  m  our  coun- 
try s  educational  syst*'in,  indeed  they  are 
a  uniquely  American  institution  In 
addition  l«>  making  higher  education 
more  widely  available  they  are  respon- 
sive to  individual  and  local  needs.  They 
cannot  be  coiLiidered  apart  from  the 
needs  of  all  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing In  1961  I  intrixluced  HR  16.  pro- 
viding a  program  of  P'ederal  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  States  to  encourage  and  assist 
m  the  exparusion  of  public  community 
junior  colleges  I  six)nsored  similar  leg- 
islation in  the  H.Sth  and  86th  Congresses 
Although  the  bill  before  us  now  limits 
the  legal  authority  of  community  col- 
leges to  parlicipat«'  in  the  grant  and  loan 
program  it  is  a  significant  recognition 
of  their  usefulne.ss  and  an  important  step 
ttiward  tlieir  expansion 

In  Oregon,  the  lessf)n  of  preserving 
our  natural  resources  has  k)een  driven 
home  We  have  learn»xl,  sometimes  the 
hard  way,  that  water  and  soil  and  tim- 
tx'r  resources  can  he  depleted  to  the  ir- 
recoverable loss  of  all  the  American 
ptH)ple  We  have  learned  to  plan  for  the 
future  Can  we  do  less  for  our  most 
precious  resourc«'  of  all — our  human 
re.sources^ 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman  I  support  H  R  8900.  the  ad- 
ministration s  pr(jposal  to  assist  our  col- 
le:^es  and  universities  in  financing  the 
construction,  rehabilitation,  and  im- 
provement of  ne«>ded  academic  facilities 

The  cri.sis  and  challenge  which  con- 
fronts our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
IS  a  formidable  one  Within  the  next 
10  years  the  need  for  new  buildings  and 
facilities  will  equal  all  of  the  structures 
th.it  have  b^-en  built  on  the  Nation"? 
campuses  since  the  American  Revolution 
The  co.-t  of  providing  classrooms,  for 
prospective  students  over  the  next  10 
years  will  alone  amount  to  almost  S13 
billion  When  one  adds  the  cost  of  new 
residential  buildinis  to  house  the.se  stu- 
d»Mit.>  the  total  IS  increa.sed  to  all  but 
$i:t  billion 

It  is  reliably  estimated  that  even  with 
mcreasec)  bonowint;  and  expected  higher 
contributions  from  Stale,  local,  and  pri- 
vate .sources  the  Nation's  institutions  of 
hiuihei-  education  will  fall  short  of  meet- 
ing iLs  needs  by  $1  5  billion  in  1965,  and 
SJ  5  billion  m  1970  Without  the  exten- 
sion of  the  important  college  housinu 
proi.:iam  the  L-ap  viould  climb  to  $2  9 
billion  bv  1965  and  to  $5  2  billion  by  1970 
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The  bill  before  us  would  assist  in  clos- 

'     ing    this    gap    by    providing    loans    and 

matching   grants,   totaling   $300  million 

annually    for  5  years,  to  institutions  of 

hikjher  learning. 

Py  no  means  does  this  legislation  set 
any  new  precedent  or  threaten  the  Fed- 
eral control  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  any  way.  Since  1950  the  Federal 
Government  has  aided  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  building  dormitories  and 
other  levenue-producing  buildings 
throufh  the  college  housing  program 
Since  its  enactment  this  legislation  has 
maf'e  p'ssible  .some  600  loans  to  public 
and  private  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation totaling  nearly  $15  billion. 

Just  last  year.  Albright  College,  a  small 
but  exrcllent  liberal-arts  college  in  my 
district,  received  a  loan  of  trSO.OOO  to 
provicie  needed  dormitory  space  for  its 
increasing  enrollments  Albriuht  has 
recently  announced  new  plans  for  im- 
proving its  science  laboratories,  and 
building  new  classrooms,  and  new  library 
facilities.  The  proposal  before  us  today 
would  assist  Albriyht  together  with  other 
colleges  in  providing  the  best  educa- 
tional facilities  for  their  growing  student 
bodies  By  alleviating  the  heavy  finan- 
cial burdens  of  these  new  projects.  Fed- 
eral as  istance  would  enable  the  college 
to  use  more  of  its  resources  for  increas- 
ing faculty  salaries  Thus.  Albright 
would  then  be  in  a  better  position  to 
maintain  and  attract  outstanding  top- 
flight professors 

The  youth  of  the  Nation  are  our  most 
valuable  natural  resource.  At  a  time 
when  the  Soviet  Union  is  educatir>g  every 
qualified  youth,  we  cannot  sit  back  and 
let  them  take  the  lead  in  the  race  for 
space,  for  new  scientific  discoveries,  and 
for  creativity  in  the  humanities,  arts,  and 
social  sciences.  Unless  this  Nation  acts 
now  ,  we  cannot  hoijc  to  have  an  adequate 
number  of  teachers,  businessmen,  dip- 
lomats, engineers,  and  scientists  that  will 
be  needed  in  the  years  ahead.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  H  R.  8900. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
and  the  members  of  that  great  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  on  this 
great  advance  in  the  educational  field. 
I  think  it  is  a  pioneering  effort,  and  I 
think  the  United  States  is  going  to  profit 
by  the  expansion  of  facihties  Eind  the 
creation  of  new  facihties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  with  pleasure 
H  R  8900.  This  bill  authorizes  assist- 
ance to  public  and  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation  or  im- 
provement of  academic  and  related  facil- 
ities. Academic  facilities  include  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  libraries,  and  related 
instructional  research  or  administrative 
facilities.  Excluded  from  the  term  aca- 
demic facilities  are  those  facilities  in- 
tended primarily  for  events  for  which 
admission  is  to  be  charged,  gymnasiums, 
or  facilities  which  are  specially  designed 
for  physical  education,  athletic  or  recre- 
ational activities.  Also  excluded  are  fa- 
cilities to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruc- 
tion or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship. 

This  measure  will  bring  about  an 
expansion    of    present    facilities    both 


private  and  pvblic,  creation  of  new 
facilities  so  that  no  high  school  gradu- 
ate with  talent  and  ability  will  be  denied 
because  of  lack  of  facilities  or  inadequate 
facilities. 

This  measure  provides  a  program  of 
grants  supplying  $180  million  for  a 
period  of  5  years  and  loans  totaling  $120 
million.  Federal  grants  cannot  exceed 
one-third  of  the  development  cost  of  the 
project  and  thus  the  local  government  in 
the  case  of  public  institutions  of  higher 
learning  or  in  the  case  of  private  institu- 
tions, there  will  be  joint  cooperation  in 
obtaining  these  additional  facilities. 
Tuition  fees,  endowments,  or  other  con- 
tributions do  not  suflQce  to  cover  the  cost 
of  higher  education  of  a  siudent.  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  a  necessity  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  local  governments  have 
reached  the  limits  of  their  capacity  to 
assist  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  loan  provisions  of  this  bill  have 
been  patterned  substantially  after  the 
loan  provisions  of  the  college  housing 
program.  The  loans  for  construction  or 
exparision  must  be  repaid  within  a 
period  of  not  more  than  50  years  with 
interest  at  current  rates  of  interest 
which  presently  is  3 '2  percent. 

H.R.  8900  is  the  first  of  the  priorities 
in  legislation  to  make  certain  ultimately 
that  every  person  who  has  the  capacity, 
interest  to  continue  his  higher  edu- 
cation may  not  be  denied  such  educa- 
tional opportunities  because  of  lack  of 
funds  oj;.  because  of  lack  of  facilities. 
While  this  bill  does  not  provide  scholar- 
ships, it  provides  the  funds  to  expand 
facilities  in  which  gifted  students  can 
study.  Today  many  colleges,  because 
of  the  housing  provisions,  can  house 
their  students  but  do  not  have  classes 
in  which  to  teach  them. 

Five  million  Americans  of  college  age 
cannot  attend  higher  education  because 
facilities  are  unavailable  or  because 
they  lack  funds.  Today  Russia  encour- 
ages education  and  is  producing  three 
times  as  many  engineers  as  we  are  pro- 
ducing. In  an  expanding  universe. 
where  our  eyes,  vision,  and  plans  pro- 
ject beyond  the  limits  of  this  world,  it 
is  our  duty  to  provide  facilities  in  which 
our  youth  can  prepare  to  face  the  new 
horizons. 

With  higher  education  offered  in  new 
facilities  our  youth  can  face  and  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  future.  Without 
higher  education  our  youth  will  be 
relegated  to  limbo  and  others  more 
progressive,  more  ente«>rising,  will  pre- 
vail. 

I  trust  that  this  very  needed  bill  will 
receive  overwhelming  approval. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  support  H.R.  8900,  the 
College  Academic  Facilities  Act.  which 
authorizes  matching  grants  of  $180  mil- 
lion armually  and  long-term  loans  of 
$120  million  annually  for  construction 
of  academic  facilities  for  higher  educa- 
tional institutions. 


Under  this  program,  a  college,  univer- 
sity, or  a  higher  education  building 
agency  may  make  50-year  loans  at  in- 
terest rat^  comparable  with  those  in 
the  college  housing  program  and  qualify 
for  grants  up  to  one-third  of  the  de- 
velopment cost  of  such  academic  facili- 
ties. 

Under  the  grant  section  of  this  legis- 
lation, Ohio  will  receive  an  annual  allot- 
ment in  the  sum  of  $9,570,976  per  year 
for  the  next  5  years,  or  a  total  allot- 
ment under  this  bill  of  $45^89.880. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  new  Federal 
legislation  should  provide  the  State  of 
Ohio  with  suflBcient  incentive  to  proceed 
toward  the  establishment  of  junior  qoI- 
leges  under  State  and  local  auspices.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  establishing  more 
than  one  junior  college  in  the  Cleveland 
area. 

In  a  district  such  as  mine,  I  am  as- 
tounded by  the  great  number  of  qualified 
high  school  graduates  who  are  denied 
the  privilege  of  higher  education  because 
they  are  not  in  a  financial  position  to 
tneet  the  rising  costs  of  higher  education 
in  local  institutions  and  who  are  denied 
admission  to  local  colleges  because  they 
caruiot  meet  the  vigorous  competition 
which  currently  exists  and  which  is  ex- 
pected to  become  even  more  keen  in  the 
next  several  years. 

A  junior  college  is  critically  needed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  talented  young 
people  and  more  adequately  prepare 
them  for  the  more  limited  areas  of 
employment. 

Junior  colleges  for  Cleveland  and 
other  parts  of  the  State  of  Ohio  are  a 
tremendous  bargain  under  this  bill  be- 
cause this  legislation  will  make  possible 
the  construction  and  development  of 
academic  facilities  at  66%  percent  of 
their  total  costs.  For  example,  it  makes 
construction  and  development  possible 
with  a  25 -percent  non-Federal  down- 
payment,  33  ^  percent  Federal  grant, 
and  the  balance  by  Federal  loans.  Thus 
a  $1,200,000  facility  could  be  constructed 
with  a  non-Federal  initial  fund  of 
$300,000,  a  $400,000  Federal  grant,  and 
a  $500,000  Federal  loan. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Cleveland  and  the 
State  of  Ohio  will  move  forward  to  meet 
the  challenge  and  the  opportimity  which 
this  bill  presents. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentle  lady.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that 
HR.  8900  will  be  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved this  afternoon. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
very  vigorous  opponent  of  general 
Federal-aid-to-education  measures,  may 
I  at  the  outset  express  my  strong  en- 
dorsement of  this  legislation.  I  think  it 
is  worthy  and  necessary.  I  am  some- 
what pained.  I  might  say.  to  hear  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  use 
argtiments  that  I  feel  are  good,  sub- 
stantial and  legitimate  in  other  circum- 
stances, against  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation.  I,  too,  oppose  control  im- 
posed from  the  top  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  our  school  sjrstems.  But 
I  would  point  out  to  those  of  our  col- 
leagues who  have  reservations  in  this 
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respect  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  aiding  higher  education  for  a  very 
long  time.  Although  there  are  antece- 
dents to  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  we  Re- 
publicans. I  think,  can  point  with  pride 
to  the  fact  that  aid  to  higher  education 
started  on  a  substantial  basis  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  1862  under 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Today  the  Federal 
Government  provides  about  $2  4  billion 
in  aid  to  higher  education.  This 
amounts  to  20  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
that  our  institutions  of  higher  education 
spend  today. 

To  quote  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  in 
his  testimony  before  our  committee : 

Fedpral  funds  now  flow  to  Institutions  of 
higher  wlucatlon  for  purposes  ranging  from 
the  building  of  dormitories  to  the  con- 
struction of  high-energy  accelerators,  from 
researrh  Intrj  possible  cures  for  cancer  to 
research  Into  better  ways  of  teaching  French 
from  the  training  of  specialist*  In  nuclear 
medicine  to  the  education  of  college  teachers 
of  English. 

Privately  controlled  institution.s  of 
higher  education  now  get  16  percent  of 
their  money,  their  current  operating 
fimds  from  the  Federal  Government. 

My  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  TMr.  DominickI,  raised  a 
que.stion  which  I  would  like  to  clarify 
with  our  .subcommittee  chairman  The 
bill  provides  aid  for  the  con.struction  uf 
academic  facilities.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  thi.s  is  not  limited  to  under- 
graduate facilities;  that  fund.s  provided 
here  may  be  u.sed  to  construct  graduate 
buildings,  provided  the  funds  are  giviii 
to  a  university  which  gives  a  bachelor's 
degree  or  a  2-year  certificate,  and  al.so 
provided  that  priority  be  given  to  in- 
creasing undergraduate  enrollment:  am 
I  correct? 

Mrs  GREJEN  of  Oreyon.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  correct.  On  page 
7,  line  15.  the  bill  stipulates  that  these 
funds  will  be  used  for  buildings  which 
will  •'result  in  an  urgently  needed  .sub- 
stantial expansion  of  the  institution's 
student  enrollment  capacity":  and  then 
on  the  following  page,  the  bill  provides 
that  we  .shall  give  special  considera- 
tion to  expan.sion  of  undergraduate  en- 
rollment capacity. "  So  I  would  interpret 
It.  as  has  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York .  that  we  prefer  that  the  funds  shall 
be  used  for  the  expansion  of  under- 
graduate enrollment,  but  we  do  not  limit 
it  to  that. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  other  word.^.  this 
money  could  definitely  be  provided  for 
the  construction  of  a  medical  school,  a 
graduate  medical  school,  or  a  graduate 
engineering  school,  or  any  other  gradu- 
ate school  of  this  nature  if  it  is  under  a 
university  that  gives  a  bachelor's  degree 
or  a  2-year  certificate? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  would  not  exclude  grad- 
uate schools,  but  It  would  be  up  to  the 
State  agencies  to  set  their  priorities. 

Mr.  GOODELI..  'We  do  emphasize  the 
priority  here  is  undergraduate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning  I  read  m 
the  paper  with  some  interest  a  reference 
to  Republican  support  of  a  Democratic 
bill.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 


Minnesota  I  Mr.  QriEl  for  the  very  sub- 
stantial amendments  which  he  offered, 
and  which  were  adopt4?d,  to  the  Presi- 
dents original  proposal  tiiat  came  to  the 
Congress.  This  is  in  my  opinion  a  bi- 
partisan bill.  I  do  not  consider  it  a  bi- 
partisan Democratic  bill.  I  do  not  think 
the  two  expressions  quite  go  together. 
Basically  the  argument  could  be  made, 
since  the  substantial  changes  suggested 
by  Republicans  were  made  in  our  sub- 
committee, that  if  It  IS  a  bipartisan- 
partisan  bill,  it  is  a  biparti.-<an  Republi- 
can bill.  I  will  not  make  that  claim. 
But  I  do  want  to  commend  my  colleague. 
Mr.  QuiE.  for  the  very  substantial  con- 
tribution he  has  made,  particularly  m 
switching  this  from  an  exclusively  loan 
program  to  a  grant-and-loan  program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  should  hke  to  point  out 
that  our  colleague  from  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Fkelinchuysen  1  m  1959.  introduced  a 
bill  somewhat  Mmilai  to  this. 

This  was  the  Eisenhower  bill  I  will 
say  that  our  side  was  considering  special 
legislation  m  this  field 

Mr.  GOODELI..  I  also  recall  that  our 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  IMr  Fre- 
linghuvsenI  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution in  the  past,  although,  in  the 
past.  Cungre.->s  luis  not  acted  on  tlie.se 
Republican  proposals  presented  by   Mr. 

FREMNtiHUYSEN. 

Getting  back  to  the  bipartLsan  ap- 
proiwrii.  may  I  dimply  rai.se  a  red  flag  uf 
warning.  This  bill  includes  aid  only  for 
academic  facilities.  We  know  lliiit  tii«.' 
President's  original  proposal  mcludtxi 
student  assistance  and  scholarshiij^  As 
all  of  yo'i  kno'.v.  Mrs.  Greens  subcom- 
mittee, including  my.self,  went  to  Russia 
IcLst  fall:  and  I  alvj  participated  m  an 
advisory  group  on  higher  education 
which  hits  made  some  very  specific  rec- 
ommendations as  to  student  assustance 
in  higher  education  institutioiLs.  I 
would  hope  that  we  are  not  coing  to 
accept  in  conference  without  having 
hearings  on  the  advisory  group  recom- 
mendation the  original  proposal  for 
scholarships  that  were  sent  here  by  the 
President  last  year  prior  to  our  study. 

I  have  assurances  from  tiie  other  side 
of  the  aU)!e  that  is  not  their  intention 
to  bypas.s  this  House  and  gu  into  corJer- 
ence  and  accept  scholarsiup  provusions 
from  the  other  body,  but  we  cannot  get 
assurances  that  they  will  not  do  this  if 
circumstances  in  their  opinion  justify  it 

The  warning  tiiat  I  rai.-e  is  that  if  we 
go  to  coulerence  and  if  we  accept 
scholar.>hip  provisions  or  .student  aid  pro- 
visions as  a  part  of  this  bill  and  it  comes 
back  to  thiC  Hou.se  of  Representatives  I 
believe  that  Republican  and  Democrats 
alike  will  consider  thi.s  a  violation  of  the 
position  that  we  have  taken  on  biparti- 
san support  of  this  bil!  I  believe  you 
Will  thereby  seriously  jeopardize  and  en- 
danger the  entire  program 

I  do  not  say  this  because  I  am  opposed 
to  student  a.ssistance  I  favor  .some 
forms  of  student  a.ssistance  I  say  it  be- 
cau.se  our  group  feels  that  we  .siiould 
have  a  hearing  on  this  question  m  the 
subcommittee  of  w  hich  tiic  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon.  M:s    GrtEE.s.  is  the  chair- 


man, and  that  then  in  due  order,  not 
prematurely,  but  in  due  order  It  will 
come  to  the  floor  in  the  form  of  a  new 
student  assistance  program.  If  it  comes 
back  here  from  the  conference  with  stu- 
dent assistance  in  it  I  think  it  would 
jeopardize  and  probably  defeat  this  bill. 
Certainly  I  would  feel  myself  obliged  to 
oppose  It  right  down  to  the  last  if  such 
provi.sions  are  in  the  bill. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr    GOODEI,L.     I  yield 

Mr  QUIE.  One  of  the  problems  the 
gentleman  will  recall  was  the  cost  of  ad- 
miULhtering  the  program  in  the  past.  Is 
It  not  true  that  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing tliLs  program  will  be  substantially 
less  Uian  the  one  we  considered  originally 
that  was  originally  introduced? 

Mr  GOODELL,  The  gentleman 
means  the  co.^-t  of  administering  this 
kind  of  grant  and  loan  program  Is  sub- 
stantuUly  le.ss  than  the  original  loan 
program? 

Mr  QUIE  The  cost  of  administra- 
tion, not  the  cost  of  the  program  itself. 

Mr  GOODELL  Yes,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  cost  of  administration 
will  be  considerably  less 

Mr  QUIE.  One  section  of  title  A 
would  have  granted  a.ssistance  by  the 
Federal  Govtrnment  in  the  first  2  years 
to  a  maximum  of  (3  million  a  year,  but 
after  2  years  the  c<xst  of  the  State  com- 
missions themselves  will  be  the  costs 
borne  by  the  States  ihem.selves  and  not 
by  th.e  Federal  Government. 

Mr  GOOI)EI.L  That  is  correct:  that 
was  another  suggestion  I  believe  we.  a.s 
Republicans,  made  .so  that  the  States 
.should  tiike  over  tlie  State  commission's 
administrative  costs  after  2  years. 

Mr  HiELINGHUYSEN  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  I  yield  my.self  5  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  like  many  others  who 
preceded  me.  I  too.  rise  in  support  of  this 
legLslation  Whll»»  I  consider  It  signifi- 
cant that  we  have  a  bill  of  this  character. 
I  do  not  think  we  .should  overemphasize 
lUs  importance  as  a  landmark.  I  think 
we  should  congratulate  ourselves  in  that 
It  IS  basically  simply  an  extension  and 
broadening  of  a  proven  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistanee  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  namely,  the  college  housing 
program 

I  consider  it  both  desirable  and  a  mat- 
ter of  urgency  As  the  gentleman  from 
Miiuie.sota  just  pointed  out,  I  Introduced 
a  bill  back  in  the  year  1959  which  would 
have  u.sed  a  somewhat  different  ap- 
proach to  achieve  the  same  objectives 
that  we  hope  to  achieve  in  this  bill.  I 
reeiet  that  we  have  delayed  so  long  on 
a  matti'r  of  this  kind 

It  .seems  to  me  a  move  in  the  right 
direction  if  we  get  the  language  stricken 
from  the  title  of  the  bill,  with  reference 
to  assistance  to  undergraduates.  By  do- 
ing this  we  shall  have  eliminated  a  pos- 
sible .source  of  controversy. 

I  mention  this  quc-ition  of  scholar- 
ships becau.se  these  were  provided  for  in 
the  bill  previously  considered  by  our 
committee  last  year  Because  of  a  sharp 
dlvi.sion  of  opinion  about  scholarships, 
the  present  bill  was  developed.  It  hap- 
pens that  in  the  past  I  have  favored  a 
Federal  program  of  scholarship  aid,  to 
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enable  more  of  our  young  people  to  get 
a  college  education.  Yet  I  have  felt 
fi  om  the  beginning  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  got  so  little  education  legisla- 
tion enacted  last  year  was  because  we 
insisted  on  mixing  the  two  together; 
different  proposals  in  a  single  legislative 
basket.  The  bill  that  our  committee 
originally  reported  included  not  only  aid 
to  academic  facilities  but  also  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  scholarships.  I  myself 
would  be  inclined  to  favor  such  a  pro- 
gram, but  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween scholarship  aid  and  assistance  in 
the  construction  of  buildings. 

I  was  pleased  the  chairman  of  our  full 
committee  stated  that  In  his  view  spe- 
cific recommendations  would  be  forth- 
coming from  our  committee  only  after 
we  make  a  further  study  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  feels,  as  do  I.  that  we  should 
evaluate  the  scholarship  program  in  con- 
nection with  the  loan  program  author- 
ized under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act. 

We  must  have  a  clear  understanding 
that  we  consider  further  study  of  this 
question  impwrtant.  because  the  only  ma- 
jor concern  that  I  have  heard  expressed 
here  about  this  legislation  is  one  over 
which  we  have  little  or  no  control.  That 
is.  that  the  other  body  may  insert  a  pro- 
gram which  has  no  relevance  to  facili- 
ties: namely,  a  program  of  scholarship. 
If  tliat  should  occur,  we  will  be  unable 
to  assert  ourselves  as  to  what  we  would 
consider  a  proper  scholarship  program. 
If  the  record  as  to  what  we  consider  im- 
portant IS  made  clear,  we  can  at  our  lei- 
sure develop  a  suitable  program  and 
bring  it  up  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House  at  a  later  date 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  advisory  group,  which 
we  have  spoken  of  many  times,  has  :-ec- 
ommended  student  assistance  which  is 
different  than  recommended  for  grants. 
If  we  were  to  accept  whatever  scholar- 
ship provisions  were  in  the  Senate  pro- 
posal in  conference,  and  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  conference  report,  this  would 
preclude  the  House  from  ever  consider- 
ing the  recommendations  that  were  given 
us  by  our  advisory  group. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  It  is  because  there  are 
varied  and  controversial  elements  in- 
volved that  the  committee  should  give 
this  whole  problem  a  square  look. 

Mr  QUIE  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
the  right  of  the  House  to  consider  the 
financial  assistance  now  given  to  under- 
graduate citizens.  I  would  have  to  op- 
pose a  conference  report  in  the  event 
they  brought  it  out  with  other  substan- 
tial provisions  precluding  the  House 
from  considering  it  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  hope  we 
will  not  be  faced  with  that  necessity,  at 
this  stage  of  the  session,  with  months  to 
consider  legislation. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 
Mr.  KEARNS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 


Mr.  QUIE.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
I  am  concerned  can  be  pointed  to  in  a 
letter  that  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  June 
9.  last  year.  I  received  an  answer  from 
Secretary  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  something  that  we  must  take 
to  heart  as  Republicans  too.    He  stated: 

Ten  years  ago  the  VS.  OfBce  of  Education 
had  relatively  little  impact  on  education  In 
this  country.  Its  total  budget  In  1950  was 
approximately  $35  million  and  most  of  these 
dollars  were  for  grants  to  promote  voca- 
tional education.  In  the  last  decade,  and 
particularly  In  the  last  3  years,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  office  have  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds  as  the  Nation  has  become  aware 
of  the  Importance  of  education  to  the  Na- 
tion's primary  Interests  and  even  survival. 
Its  budget  has  risen  to  »539  million  In  1961 
with  the  prospect  of  Increasing  to  more  than 
•  1.500  million  If  both  the  elementary  and 
secondary  and  higher  education  assistance 
acts  are  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

We  are  talking  about  administrative 
costs,  not  the  cost  of  the  program.  For 
this  reason  I  want  to  make  sure  the 
House  has  a  voice  in  any  additional 
aspects  of  the  program  that  are  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize in  connection  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and 
my  own  previously  that  I  certainly  am 
not  recommending  that  we  accept  whole- 
heartedly all  of  the  findings  of  the  ad- 
visory group,  unless  these  should  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  final  enactment  in  the 
House.  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  this 
procedure  would  have  no  opportunity  to 
consider  the  total  problems  of  student 
assistance.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  we  did  make  inquiry  of  the  Par- 
liamentarian as  to  the  germaneness  of 
amendments  offered  here  today  to  this 
bill  to  provide  student  assistance  in  one 
form  or  another,  perhaps  along  the  line 
of  the  advisory  group  and  perhaps  along 
other  lines.  We  were  advised  that  such 
amendments  would  not  be  germane  to- 
day to  this  bill.  This  means  that  if  this 
bill  goes  to  conference  and  scholarships 
or  other  types  of  student  assistance  are 
added  in  conference,  it  will  come  back 
here  without  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives having  an  opportunity  at  any  time 
to  go  into  the  bill  as  to  the  proper  provi- 
sion for  student  assistance.  We  will 
have  it  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis  at 
that  point.  That  is  the  reason,  basically, 
that  I  feel  so  strongly  that  we  must  op- 
pose it  if  it  takes  that  form. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  apparently  a  priority  label 
has  been  given  to  this  bill.  The  chair- 
man of  this  committee  has  referred  to 
this  as  one  of  the  islands  of  neglect,  and 
that  is  why  he  feels  justified  in  bringing 
it  to  the  floor  at  this  time.  My  ques- 
tion— and  it  Is  one  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  an  answer  to,  though  I  have 
requested  it  from  the  administration: 
Has  a  decision  been  made  to  abandon 


what  President  Kennedy  last  year  re- 
ferred to  the  need  for  a  balanced  educa- 
tional program?  He  said,  as  I  recall, 
that  one-sided  aid  is  not  enough.  Has  a 
decision  been  made  to  abandon  any  fur- 
ther effort  to  get  a  general  aid  to  educa- 
tion program  up  for  consideration  in  the 
House? 

The  press  reports  that  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  only  24  hours 
after  the  state  of  the  Union  message  this 
year,  stated  that  a  general  aid  to  educa- 
tion program  has  low  priority.  Again, 
according  to  the  press,  the  White  House 
is  said  to  agree  with  Chairman  Powell 
of  our  committee  that  Congress  should  go 
slow  on  major  education  legislation. 

A  decisipn,  which  I  consider  regret- 
table, apparently  has  been  made  to  aban- 
don even  consideration  in  committee 
what  should  be  done  in  this  field.  I  re- 
gret that.  I  recognize,  of  course,  that 
there  are  many  controversies  involved  in 
developing  a  suitable  program.  None- 
theless, along  with  the  building  of  addi- 
tional facilities  at  the  college  level,  the 
question  remains  what  we  should  be  do- 
ing about  facilities  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level.  Should  we  not  also  con- 
sider the  more  controversial  question 
as  to  what  we  should  do  about  teachers' 
salaries  ?  I  do  not  think  we  should  aban- 
don, without  even  a  test  of  strength  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  move 
in  these  areas. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  shares 
my  hope  that  the  school  construction  bill 
should  also  be  supported  on  a  bipartisan 
basis. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  can  assure 
the  gentlewoman  I  can  imagine  no  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  bill  that  was  ad- 
vocated by  the  administration  last  year. 
It  has  been  my  hope  that  we  could  evolve 
a  quite  different  approach  which  would 
deserve  some  bipartisan  support. 

The  question  has  been  raised  most 
vigorously  whether  further  study  is  not 
needed  in  the  field  of  overlapping  of 
present  expenditures  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. It  has  been  asserted  that,  pend- 
ing such  a  survey,  we  should  slow  down 
on  any  further  legislation. 

I  should  like  to  point  out — and  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  in- 
serted in  the  Record — that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  developed  a  study  which  indicates  in 
some  detail  what  Federal  activities  are 
presently  underway.  I  would  suggest 
that  those  varied  activities  should  not 
surprise  us  and  should  not  deter  us  from 
sound  programs  of  action.  We  should 
not  rest  on  our  laurels  because  we  pass 
a  single  bill.  There  are  many  needs  still 
unmet  and  much  still  remains  to  be  done 
if  our  response  is  to  be  adequate. 

The  following  tabulation,  to  be  found 
in  a  1961  publication  entitled  "Federal 
Funds  for  Education,"  was  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 
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Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  miniites  to  the  pentleman 
from  Indiana    I  Mr    Brademas!. 

Mr.  BRADEMA5;.  Mr.  Chairman,  I. 
t(xi.  am  plca.'^od  to  rise  in  support  of 
H  R  8900  and  to  aiid  my  own  congratu- 
lation.s  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Special  Education, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]  whose  concern.  Intelligence  and 
enerery  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
shaping  of  this  legislation  and  bringing 
it  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives today. 

I  want  also  to  dive  Into  this  paitisan 
sea  In  which  we  all  seem  to  be  swimming 


this  afternoon,  and  to  say  how  pleased  I 
am  that  Democrats  and  Republicans  are 
recognizing  that  higher  education  is  of 
such  an  order  of  priority  that  we  can 
join  in  stiong  support  of  legislation  to 
provide  for  academic  facilities  for  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  our  country. 
Mr.  Chairman,  reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  fact  that  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
GiAiMOl.  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  O'Hara],  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Quii],  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [  Mr.  Goodell  1 ,  and  I  have  for 


the  last  several  months  served  on  a  bi- 
partisan Advisory  Group  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation which  was  named  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Powell]. 

The  discussions  which  the  members  of 
our  group  have  had  during  the  last  sev- 
eral months  with  outstanding  university 
educators  and  administrators  have  con- 
vinced us  that  the  American  university 
community  is  to  a  really  remarkable 
degree  united  in  its  agreement  that  a 
Federal  program  to  help  finance  the  con- 
rtruction  of  classrooms,  libraries,  labora- 
tories and  other  academic  facilities  is  not 
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only  esser  tial.  it  is  the  No.  1  priority  in 
higher  education  today. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  here,  for  ex- 
ampio.  a  telegram  that  I  have  just  re- 
Cfivfd  from  the  distinguished  president 
o{  Purdue  University,  a  great  land-^rant 
university  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  Dr. 
Frederick  L  Hovde,  advisins  me  of  his 
very  strong  support  of  H  R.  8900  Dr 
Hovde  points  out  that  funds  for  aca- 
demic buildinj^s  must  be  made  available 
now  if  the  new  buildings  we  must  have 
are  to  come  into  the  stream  of  construc- 
tion by  the  years  1964  and  1965,  when 
the  number  of  lu^h  school  graduates  in 
my  own  home  State  of  Indiana  jumps  25 
percent  in  the  year  1S64.  and  another 
15  percent  over  that  figure  in  1965 

Mr  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  here 
today  that  there  is  no  need  for  this  leg- 
islation This  is.  I  am  pleased  to  note, 
a  minority  view  here  this  afternoon,  but 
I  w(juld  urge  those  who  do  hold  this  view , 
to  look  at  some  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  in  recent  weeks  by  the 
reptesentativt's  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education. 

Mr.  GOODELL  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr  BRADEMAS  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Would  the  gentle- 
man clarify  the  expression  when  the 
gentleman  uses  the  world  '"minonty"  to 
the  extent  that  the  gentleman  is  nut  re- 
ferring to  the  minonty  party'' 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  will  be  delishted 
to  do  that,  especially  for  my  fru-nd  fnun 
New  York. 

When  I  u.se  the  word  minority  '  this 
afternoon,  I  mean  a  minority  of  Re- 
publicans and  a  minority  of  Democrats 
I  am  just  partisan  enough  to  point  out. 
however,  this  afternoon,  that  the  minor- 
ity on  the  Republican  side  has  bft-n 
somewhat  more  vocal  in  opposing  this 
legislation  than  the  minority  on  our  side 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  excuse  me  for 
at   least   that  degree  of   partisanship 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  .saying  that  mrm- 
bers  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, the  chief  spokesman  for  colleges 
and  universities  m  our  country,  have 
overwhelmingly  indicated  its  desire  for 
a  program  of  grants  and  loans  for  the 
construction  of  academic  facilities.  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  widespread 
recognition  of  the  need  to  which  we  have 
all  referred  this  afternoon  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  vote  today. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  impact  of  growing 
enrollments  in  the  coming  decade  in  the 
United  States  and  the  challenge  to  .Amer- 
ican scientific  and  technical  educatmn 
have  already  been  cogently  described 
both  by  the  Chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr  Powell  . 
and  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oiegoii 
:  Mrs  Grefn  .  and  by  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  once  again  to 
point  out  the  strong  support  of  this  tvpe 
of  legislation  from  all  kinds  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  this  country, 
large  and  small,  old  and  new. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  should  like  at  this 
point  to  ask  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Special  Educa- 
tion,   the    gentlewoman    from    Oregon, 


(Mrs.    Green  1 ,    this    question,    which    I 

know  IS  on   the  minds  of  many  of  the 
Members  of  the  Hou.se 

What  are  some  of  the  precedents  for 
Federal  aid  to  collei^es  and  universities  m 
tile  United  States  '  Wiiat  are  ihv  preee- 
denUs  for  ?>-deral  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion' 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Chair- 
man, in  resp<.mse  to  tin-  question  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  rai.sed. 
there  is  considerable  precedent.  I  have 
a  suinniary  of  all  of  the  grants  and  the 
loans  that  liave  been  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  EducatKjn  and 
Welfare  by  tiie  Department  of  Defense, 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  and  by  the  college  hous- 
ing program  Let  me  give  you  one 
example,  if  I  may.  witli  resi>ect  to  the 
district  which  is  repre.sented  by  the  very 
distinguished  minority  leader  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  .md 
Labor  I  Mr   Kevrns  '  ■ 

I  find  that  in  his  district,  fur  exainple, 
that  Allegheny  College  received  $58  !560 
from  HEW;  from  the  National  Science 
FViundation  it  has  had  grants  of  $;<58,- 
370.  and  it  has  received  over  $1  million 
from  Housing  and  from  NASA  This 
one  College  has  received  $1,733,000  from 
various  Federal  agencies 

I  would  al.so  say  to  my  distini-uished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  that  he  is 
indeed  fortunate  in  his  district  because 
the  Federal  Government,  through  its 
various  agencies  has  awarded  to  7  pri- 
vate and  public  colleges  a  total  of  $6- 
077  970  most  of  it  in  the  last  5  years 
With  the  exception  of  housing,  all  of  it 
A  a.-,  awarded  in  the  last  5  years 

Mr  KEARNS  Mr.  Chairman,  uill 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Pennsvlvania 

Mr  KEAF^NS  Mr  Chairman.  I 
uoukl  like  to  thank  the  Congtes^s  from 
the  lepths  of  my  heart,  and  congratulate 
myself 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  can  cite  435  other  examples  w  here 
the  Federal  Government  today  has  given 
substantial  grants  and  loans  to  colleges 
and  universities  throuphoul  this  coun- 
try So.  we  are  not  breaking  new 
ground  The  precedent  is  there,  and 
we  simply  believe  that  there  should  be 
a  greater  participation  by  the  Federal 
Government  m  view  of  the  urgency  of 
the  times 

Mr  KEARNS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land    Mr    Math  IAS 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  Chairman  I  rise 
to  support  this  bill  becau.se  I  ihmk  the 
figures  stated  :n  the  rejMjrt  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  I  abor  with 
regard  to  the  pressure  on  colkve  enroll- 
ments in  the  next  8  years  are  so  persua- 
sive that  it  does  require  imm.-diute  action 
of  thi,>   House 

This  bill  IS  in  a  tradition  which  m  my 
own  State  of  Marvland  predates  the  Fed- 
eral periixl  of  hi.sto!  y,  goes  back  into  our 
colonial  history  when  we  had  aid  to 
higher  education  It  follows  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  of 
the  National  Defen.se  Education  Act 
Not  all  of  the  aims  of  an  adequate  pro- 
gram for  higher  education  are  mcludi-d 


withm  this  bill  I  am  sure  there  are 
.some  features  which  .some  (jf  us  will  find 
undesirable,  but  I  still  think  it  is  a  bill 
which  is  urgently  needed  and  which  we 
must  support.  I  would,  however,  second 
the  plea  of  the  Kentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey Mr  P'RKLiNdHi'YSEN  that  once  we 
liave  acted  on  this  bill,  and  acted  favor- 
ably, we  do  not  consider  that  the  job  is 
done  1  here  i.s  a  great  deal  left  to  b'' 
done  and  I  hope  that  we  will  continue  to 
see  that  we  f^ni.sh  up  what  is  needed  in 
this  area  of  assi-^'ance  to  huther  educa- 
tion 

Mr  KKARNS  Mr  Ch.airman  I  yield 
.')  minutes  to  th.e  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   I  Ml'     HlESTAND  1 

Mr  HIF.sTAND  Mr  Chairman  this 
bill  IS  pie.t-nted  to  Un  a.s  an  emeigencv 
measure  It  i>  >«aid  that  we  are  in  a 
crtsis,  theiefoie,  whatever  we  do  in  an 
emergency  need  not  be  permanent  May 
I  sugge.>,t  that  we  have  always  had  a 
sho!  tage  of  scientists  and  engineer.^  We 
shall  probably  always  have  a  shortage 
of  .sclent  ist.^  and  engineers  I  kncjw  of 
no  time  when  we  did  not  In  the  dep'h'; 
of  the  depression  we  may  have  had  a 
surplus  of  all  tyjx^s  of  labor,  but  in  mv 
judgment  this  is  not  a  crisis  I  know 
that  IS  a  ^'^''d  atgunierit  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  great  many  bills  a  crisis,  and 
that  it  is  a  temix)rary  measure  But  this 
IS  a  p«-rinanent  measure  Once  we  let 
this  program  established  it  will  be  pei  - 
inanenl  and  it  will  keep  on  growing  for- 
ever at  least  as  far  as  we  can  .see  The 
people  of  America  will  \h'  stuck  with  it 

We  always  hav*'  needed  engineers  and 
scientist-s.  It  lemmds  me.  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  (f  the  '^putnik  crisis,  the 
lianic  that  ensued  when  sputnik  went  up 
and  the  hue  and  cry  for  .scienti*-t.s  and 
engineers  was  terrific  then  Some 
passed  the  National  l>'fense  Education 
Act  and  still  we  are  short  of  scientists 
and  en^nn»H»rs  And  why''  Because  this 
control  that  the  P'edeial  Government 
has  and  which  it  has  to  fiave,  as  I  men- 
tioned m  discu.ssing  the  rule,  has  in- 
cluded ^ome  fantastic  courses,  the.se  hu- 
m.inities  cour.ses  They  are  wonderful 
and  valuable  and  fine,  but  as  for  creat- 
ing scientists  and  engineers,  I  cannot 
see  them 

I  am  suie  liiat  the  Members  of  this 
House  reali/.e  that  the  taxpayers'  money 
is  supporting  a  lot  of  education  for  which 
Ih.ere  was  no  authoi  i/ation  m  the  De- 
fense Education  Act  And  yet  it  is  full 
of  controls  There  are  some  12  controls 
and  a  number  of  them  are  put  down  m 
the  D«'fen.'-e  Education  Act.  We  cannot 
say  that  we  do  not  have  to  have  control. - 
We  do  have  to  liave  th(  m  It  is  our  ob- 
Imation  and  it  is  our  ri«ht.  according  t(j 
the  Supieme  Ct)urt  Whatever  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does,  it  has  the  right 
.md  oblu'ation  to  control 

I  wonder,  then,  what  is  the  motive  for 
this  Federal  aid'  I  am  wondering  if 
-omtwhere  along  the  line  there  Is  not 
simply  the  motive  to  get  control.  I 
wonder  whether  we  have  pondered  that 
one  Why  PVdeial  aid'  The  colleges 
have  done  a  mat,'nificent  job  under  the 
free  enterprise  system  They  are  doin,' 
a  magnificent  job  They  have  been,  as 
has  lust  been  mentioned,  supplied  with 
generous  Federal  funds  for  many  special 
purpo.ses      If  that  money  has  been  well 
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spent,  why  do  we  need  to  double  or  triple 
or  quadruple  it,  or  multiply  it  by  10 
times?    This  is  a  very  serious  question. 

Also,  we  are  told  that  this  is  not  really 
Federal  aid  to  education  of  the  objec- 
tionable type,  because  it  all  goes  only 
into  construction  of  facilities. 

May    I    suggest    that    the    gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Madden  J  at  the  very 
outset  said  this  Ls  just  a  beginning  of  a 
great     Federal     program,     and     various 
others  have  implied  that  this  is  only  a 
toe  in  the  door.    May  I  suggest  that  this 
advisory    group   winch    has    been   men- 
tioned got  out  this  little  pamphlet   'Con- 
eressional  Action  for  Higher  Education.  " 
In    this    pamphkt.    Mr.    Chairman,    arc 
Items   of   a   great   Federhl   program   for 
education,    for   academic    facilities,   like 
this  one.  for  science  equipment,  for  lan- 
guage equipment,  but  also  for  supply  and 
quality  of  teachers  at  all  levels.    Teach- 
ers at  all  levels.     Mr   Chairman,  if  this 
docs   not   mean   Federal   control   of    all 
education   I   just   wonder   what   it   does 
mean. 

Then  we  have  the  National  Defense 
F:ducation  Act  natiorml  language  pro- 
gram vastly  to  t>e  expanded:  the  faculty 
development  program,  vastly  to  be  ex- 
panded; the  financial  assistance  ♦.o  stu- 
dents to  be  expanded,  the  student  loan 
fund,  assistance  to  exceptionally  needy 
students,  Ir^entivcs  to  academic  achieve- 
ment. Many  of  these  things  are  desir- 
able, but  why  the  P\xleral  Government? 
Assistance  for  professional  and  graduate 
students  and  basic  research. 

These  are  things  that  we  agree  are 
desirable,  but  why  Is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  it  at  all  when  the  States,  coun- 
ties and  communities,  and  private  schools 
have  been  doing  such  a  magnificent  Job? 
Federal  Governnunt  construction  is 
well  known  to  be  and  is  provided  in  this 
bill  to  be  far  more  expensive  and  waste- 
ful than  construction  by  college  author- 
ities, esi>ecialiy  where  they  have  had  a 
difficult  tune  getting  the  money,  or  State 
colleges.  We  find  in  these  latter  in- 
stances they  si>end  their  money  care- 
fully and  wisely. 

I  also  notice  that  this  is  a  program 
of  grants  and  loans.  May  I  suggest 
that  there  may  be  a  question  in  some 
of  our  mmds  why  an  institution  should 
ever  borrow  money  that  it  has  to  pay 
back  when  it  can  pet  an  outright  grant. 
This  bill  has  many,  many  weaknesses. 
It  is  much  more  expensive,  less  efficient, 
and  more  wasteful  than  at  present. 

On  this  matter  of  whether  the  public 
wants  Federal  aid  to  education,  some- 
body called  me  on  the  telephone  the 
other  day  and  asked  if  this  bill  was 
coming  up.  and  asked  if  I  was  in  favor 
of  It.  I  said.  'No.  I  am  not.  '  Well,  could 
you  use  some  help?  I  said,  "Yes,  but 
do  not  send  any  to  me,  send  it  to  some- 
bod.-  else;  my  position  is  well  known." 
Despite  that  fact  I  had  a  pile  of  over 
70  telegrams  that  arrived  just  yesterday 
and  today.  I  am  astonished  that  the 
people  should  be  so  excited  so  suddenly. 
They  are  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. And  I  said  before  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  rule,  whether  we  call  it 
aid  to  education  or  not,  whether  we 
say  this  Just  takes  in  higher  education 
it  is  still  a  fact  that  it  is  aid  to  educa- 


tion and  we  shall  all  be  indicted  for 
favoring  it,  if  we  do. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  bill,  and  I  hope 
it  wiU  be  defeated. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson],  a  very 
competent  and  capable  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  the  measure 
under  consideration. 

Have  my  colleagues  ever  realized  that 
we  have  only  one  inscription  on  the  walls 
of  this  entire  Chamber?  It  is  over  the 
clock  above  the  Speaker's  dai.s,  but  we 
are  all  so  Interested  in  many  matters 
that  I  doubt  if  many  of  us  have  ob- 
served it  or  studied  it.  I  have,  and  I 
wish  to  read  it  at  this  time.    It  reads: 

Let  ua  develop  the  resources  of  the  land, 
cull  forth  its  pollers,  build  up  its  inatltu- 
tioru,  promote  all  its  great  Interests,  and  see 
whether  we  also  In  our  day  and  generation 
m^y  not  perform  pomething  worthy  to  be 
remembered. 

In  my  opinion  our  greatest  natural  re- 
source is  the  youth  of  our  country. 
There  is  no  greater  institution  that  we 
In  Congress  can  build  up  than  our  col- 
leges and  our  universities.  We  must  not 
waste  the  talent  of  our  youth;  we  must 
see  to  it  that  every  young  person  who  has 
the  capability  of  learning  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  learn. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  fighting 
communism:  and,  of  course,  we  must 
fight  communism  by  producing  the 
greatest  scholars  and  the  greatest  scien- 
tists. 

However,  in  the  long  run,  our  place  in 
civilization  will  be  determined  riot  by 
the  number  of  tanks  we  produce,  not  by 
the  number  of  guns  we  have,  but  the 
type  of  the  culture  we  have,  the  type  of 
educational  system  that  we  can  pro- 
duce. 

We  have  a  great  opportunity  before 
us  today.  This  bill  has  been  called  the 
toe  In  the  door  or  the  foot  in  the  door.  I 
hope  it  is:  I  hope  it  is  the  beginning  of 
a  giant  step  forward,  because  I  will  be 
happy  to  take  it. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  GiAnnol. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
past  fall  I  traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union 
with  a  special  committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  We 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  Russian 
educational  system.  I  came  back  from 
tliat  trip  encouraged  as  to  the  quality  of 
American  education,  compared  to  what 
I  saw  in  Russia.  But  what  disturbed  me 
most  of  all  was  the  attention  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  Russian  people  to  the  im- 
portance of  education. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  we  Amer- 
icans are  paying  enough  attention  to 
education,  to  what  education  means  to 
us  in  the  world  today  and  what  it  will 
mean  in  the  future.  Throughout  Eu- 
rope, particularly  in  Russia,  governments 
realize  the  tremendous  significance  and 
the  increasing  importance  that  an  edu- 
cated body  of  men  and  women  in  all  fields 


means,  and  the  tremendoiis  importance 
and  effect  they  will  have  on  the  future  of 
the  world. 

Sometimes  I  fear  we  in  America  take 
education  for  granted,  leaving  it  to  indi- 
vidual support  and  meanwhile,  rest- 
ing on  the  belief  that  education  is  prop- 
erly a  private  matter.  True,  education 
is  of  concern  to  the  individual  who  seek3 
it.  But  in  addition  to  the  private  bene- 
fits that  individuals  get  from  education 
there  is  also  a  public  benefit.  The  pub- 
lic has  an  interest  in  it  because  if  this 
country,  .he  greatest  Nation  in  the 
world,  does  not  continue  to  train  people 
in  all  aspects  of  human  knowledge,  if  we 
do  not  make  sure  that  we  have  an  edu- 
cated body  of  youth  coming  along  at  all 
times  in  increasing  numbers,  then  we,  a.s 
a  nation,  will  be  at  a  tremendous  disad- 
vantage. 

Speaking  specifically  of  the  bill  at 
hand,  there  are  several  things  I  would 
like  to  stress.  First,  the  bill  will  gener- 
ate and  encourage  non-Federal  .spending 
in  the  field  of  education.  By  virtue  of 
the  limitation  of  Federal  participation 
to  one-third  of  the  cost  it  will  mean  that 
for  every  dollar  the  Government  spends 
there  will  be  2  extra  dollars  spent  by 
non-Federal  sources.  You  may  say, 
"Sure,  they  will  borrow  it  from  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  loan  section  of  U;ie 
bill."  But  the  point  is  they  must  repay 
that  loan;  and,  in  addition,  we  have  a 
limitation  that  only  a  percentage  of  the 
two-thirds  non-Federal  money  can  be 
borrowed  from  the  Government.  There 
must  be  a  portion  which  will  be  non-Fed- 
eral money. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  It  will  stimulate  an  increased 
growth  in  those  particular  institutions 
which  are  going  to  carry  the  great  bur- 
den of  educating  the  more  than  two  and 
a  half  million  additional  young  people 
that  will  come  along  by  1970.  I  happen 
to  represent  the  city  of  New  Ha^n. 
When  you  speak  of  New  Haven,  auto- 
matically you  think  of  the  fact  that  Yale 
University  is  there.  But  Yale,  Harvard, 
and  the  large  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try are  not  going  to  expand  sufficiently 
to  cafry  this  burden.  In  New  Haven, 
do  you  know  that  there  is  New  Haven 
College.  Albertus  Magnus  College,  Quin- 
nipiac  College,  and  Southern  Connecti- 
cut State  College? 

These  are  the  new,  young,  growing  col- 
leges which  need  assistance.  They  do 
not  have  the  endowments  that  the  large 
universities  have.  But  they  are  going  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  obligation  and 
the  duty  of  educating  those  two  and  a 
half  million  additional  people  coming 
along  in  the  next  8  years. 

This  bill  is  just  a  begimiing.  There 
are  many  other  problems  in  education. 
I  think  the  people  who  create  smoke- 
screens, such  as  the  question  of  Federal 
control  of  education,  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion and  its  effect  on  the  budget,  are  not 
facing  the  problem  head  on.  The  fact 
is  we  must  have  the  facilities  for  our 
increasing  population.  We  must  do  ad- 
ditional things  for  education,  as  has 
been  mentioned  today  by  prior  speakers. 
We  must  assist  the  States  and  the  uni- 
versities in  upgrading  the  quality  of 
teachers  and  the  quality  of  instruction. 
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We  must  see  to  it  that  needy  students 
those  who  cannot  afford  a  college  edu- 
cation, may  obtain  it.  These  are  some 
of  the  problems  we  must  solve  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Federal  Government, 
not  with  its  control  but  with  its  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
aentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  We  intended  in  this  legis- 
lation to  include  all  institutions  of 
learning  However,  it  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  so  far  as  some  uni- 
versities are  concerned,  when  we  define 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  as  on 
page  29.  that  we  might  leave  out  the 
branches  of  the  universities.  I  am  un- 
der the  impression  that  we  meant  the 
branches  as  well 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  agree  with  the  gentU- 
msui.  I  am  under  the  same  impression 
I  think  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
also  agrees  with  us  and  is  under  the  im- 
pression that  a  branch  college  is  a  part 
of  the  institution,  therefore  it  would  be 
counted  in  as  part  of  the  main  insti- 
tutions and  would  receive  the  benefit^s 
of  this  bill 

Mr.  QUIE.  Would  the  gentleman  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  to 
answer  that  question'' 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes;  we  cer- 
tainly intended  that  this  legislation  .shall 
cover  the  branches  as  well  as  the  mam 
university. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  vield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  OhM 

[Mr.   ASHBROOK  ] 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  make  several  points  here 
today.  First  of  all.  I  will  say  that  our 
subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, grappled  with  this  rather  difficult 
problem,  and  I  am  very  much  convinced 
that  the  bill  we  have  here  today  is  a 
great  improvement  over  what  we  had 
offered  by  the  administration  How- 
ever. I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  point 
out  several  things  which  should  t>e  con- 
sidered at  this  time 

On  page  7  of  the  repKjrt  under  Eligi- 
bility"' it  is  rather  interesting  to  note 
that  in  paragraph  'a'  it  says  that  an 
institution,  to  become  eligible,  must  show 
that  "it  is  unable  to  borrow  money  from 
other  sources  on  equally  favorable 
terms  '  I  wonder,  for  example,  who  here 
thinks  that  we  are  going  to  find  any 
institution  that  will  be  able  to  borrow 
money  on  "equally  favorable  term.s  ' 
We  are.  in  effect,  saying  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  have  the  best  terms 

We  are  saying  that  everybody  should 
look  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
best  terms  available,  and  therefore  the 
best  route  for  making  improvements  in 
academic  facilities. 

On  page  6  of  the  report  it  says: 

The  applicant  must  further  show  fh.it 
the  project  (ai  will  not  be  used  primarily  f'lr 
events  for  which  admission  ts  chiirKed  to 
the  public  •  •  *  ic)  Is  not  used  and  will 
not  be  used  for  sectarian  Instruction"  it 
as  a  place  for  "religious  worship."  and  (di 
Is  not  used  and  will  not  be  used  primarilv 
In  connection  with  any  part  of  the  program 
of   a   school  or   department   of   divinity 

In  section   108  and  .section    122,  sub- 
paragraph   2   ,  paragraph  'B',  there  is 


set  out  a  remedy  for  recapture  of  pay- 
ments where  these  uses  are  not  m  ac- 
cordance with  what  is  stated  here  I 
would  point  out.  however,  if  there  is  any 
religious  institution  on  which  that  de- 
mand would  be  made  within  the  20-year 
period.  It  would  be  rather  haziirdoas 
for  the  US  Government  to  en- 
deavor to  gain  back  or  to  bring  back 
any  payments  that  have  pone  to  that 
institution  So.  I  think  in  most  cases  we 
will  have  to  admit  this  i.s  meaningless 

While  the  provi.sions  of  H  R  8900  can 
be  challenged  on  the  basis  of  the  failure 
of  Its  advocates  to  present  any  evidence 
of  lack  of  cla.ssrooms  on  college  cam- 
puses t(xlay  or  in  the  near  future,  iLs 
most  conspicuous  weaknes,s  us  adminis- 
trative Any  Congressman  who  votes  lov 
this  measure,  in  effect,  will  have  placed 
the  college  presidents  of  his  district  in  a 
most  serious  dilemma  and  will,  at  the 
same  time,  invite  the  most  undesirable 
tyjx'  of  State  politics  to  be  introduced 
into  the  expansion  of  the  college.s  of  his 
district 

The  very  seriou.s  qu-'stions  of  priority 
in  allocating  these  funds  were  carefuUv 
avoided  by  the  fifficlals  of  the  Office  of 
Education  througl;  the  authorization  of 
State  commissions  charged  with  the 
re,sponsibihty  for  setting  up  the  criteria  - 
standards  and  methods — by  *hich  to  de- 
termine what  college  building  projects 
were  eligible  for  assistar.ce  under  the 
propo.sed  program 

While  the  admiiustering  a:-i-ncy  of  the 
Federal  Government  can  thus  duck  the 
responsibility  for  the  repercussions  of 
this  program,  it  should  t>e  of  consider- 
able concern  to  the  Congres.-^men  who 
must  return  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict 
to  campaign  for  reelection. 

Both  the  loans  and  grants  prupusrd 
under  H  R  8900  will  bring  on  this  confu- 
sion and  conflict 

College  officials  who  succeeded  in  gel- 
tinn  top  priority  for  grants  will  still  have 
the  problem  of  raising  two-thirds  of  the 
cost.s  of  the  building  from  other  .sources, 
since  the  Federal  share  is  limited  to  one- 
third  of  the  total  development  costs  of 
the  building  Not  all  of  these  remaining 
t -A  n -thirds  could  be  borrowed  from  the 
loan  program  for  it  is  specifically  re- 
quired that  at  least  one-fourth  of  th»' 
develcpment  costs  be  financed  from  non- 
Federal  sources 

Even  assuming  that  building  cam- 
paigns could  be  conducted  by  college 
officials  t-o  raise  the  one-fourth  from 
alumni  or  business  orpKJrations.  college 
officials  have  no  equity  or  other  means  of 
guaranteeing  the  repayment  of  the  Fed- 
eral loans — and  the  bill  specilically  re- 
quires that  Federal  loans  be  limited  to 
applicants  unable  to  secure  loans  from 
other  .sources  on  terms  as  favorable  as 
authorized  in  the  bill  The  use  of  tui- 
tion fees  to  amortize  such  loans  is  both 
unwi.se  and  uncertain  and — in  the  case 
of  public  institution.s — few.  if  any.  State 
legislatures  would  commit  future  legis- 
latures to  budgetary  items  guaranteeing 
repayment  of  Federal  loans 

For  the  average  college  official  this 
then  adds  up  to  the  following  frustrating 
.set  of  conditions:  If  he  successfully 
wages  a  highly  political  battle  to  get 
priority  from  the  State  commi.ssion  for  a 
grant  for  a  classroom  building,  he  must 


then  conduct  a  succe.ssful  campaign  to 
raise  one-fourth  of  the  building  cost.^ 
from  outside  sources  t)efore  he  would  be 
eligibU'  to  receive  a  loan  from  the  Federal 
Goveiriment  to  make  up  the  remainder 
of  the  costs  and  then  he  would  be  hard 
pit  to  present  the  security  and  guarantee 
of  repayment  of  the  loan 

Kijually  important  the  specter  of  con- 
stitutionality IS  raised  by  introducing 
the  grant  concept  into  the  overall  pro- 
L-ram  proposed  by  the  bill  By  making 
60  p«'rcent  of  the  PVderal  program 
grains.  It  IS  clearly  iiidicattHi  that  the 
loan  program  is  exi^-cted  to  supplement 
the  grants,  and  hence  almost  all  build- 
ings c(jnstructed  will  be  determined  by 
the  elr,'ibilify  established  through  the.se 
State  commi.ssions  for  grants.  Hence 
the  whole  program  would  fail  if  the  con- 
stitutionality of  direct  tax  support  for 
religious  institutions  were  raised 

The  Senate  has  carefully  avoided  this 
po.vsibility  in  S  1241  by  limiting  title  I 
to  loans,  and  by  clearly  indicating  in 
title  III  that  the  grant,s  were  to  be  avail- 
able only  to  public  community-junior 
colleges  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  H  R    8900  is  reconciled  to  their  bill. 

.■\s  recently  as  Tuesday  of  last  week. 
a  Senator  known  to  be  favorable  to  Fed- 
eral financing  of  education,  nevertheless, 
clearly  indicated  in  remarks  in  the  Con- 
cRr.ssio.NAL  Record,  pages  808-809,  the 
view  that  Federal  grants  for  religioas  in- 
stitutions are  uncon.stitutional. 

He  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  Everson 
against  the  Board  of  Education  that  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
definitely  means  that  neither  the  Stat*- 
nor  the  P^ederal  CJovernment  can  pass 
laws  which  aid  or;e  religion,  aid  all  re- 
ligions, or  prt  fer  one  religion  over 
another  ' 

Justices  Frankfurter.  Jackson,  and 
Burton  concurred  with  Justice  Rutledge 
m  stating  that  the  first  amendment  was 
intended  to  create  a  complete  and  per- 
manent .separation  of  the  spheres  of 
religious  activity  and  civil  authority  by 
comprehensively  forbidding  every  form 
of  public  aid  or  support  for  religion.  In 
view  of  this  history  no  further  proof  is 
needed  that  the  first  amendment  forbids 
any  ai)propriation,  large  or  small,  from 
public  funds  to  aid  or  support  any  and 
all  religious  exercises  " 

Regardless  of  the  construction  placed 
by  the  Pre.sident  or  others  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  loans  of  tax  funds  to 
assi.st  religious  educational  institutions. 
It  should  be  clear  that  outright  grants 
are  of  doubtful  constitutionality  and  we 
will  surely  be  inviting  litigation. 

It  therefore  appears  that  confusion 
and  controversy  will  t)e  brought  on  in 
the  hmher  education  systems  of  many,  if 
not  all.  States  if  either  loans  ^r  grants 
for  non-revenue-producing  college  facili- 
ties are  offered  to  them  by  the  Federal 
Government  Since  there  has  been  no 
demonstrated  need  for  any  emergency 
action  bv  the  Congress  to  stimulate  col- 
lege classroom  construction,  and  Federal 
funds  are  already  available  to  colleges 
and  universities  to  enable  them  to  build 
any  needed  dormitories,  cafeterias,  or 
other  revenue-producing  facilities,  the 
program  proposed  under  H.R.  8900  is  un- 
nece.s.sary  and  will  lead  to  undesirable 
consequences. 
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However,  the  bill  presented  here  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  administra- 
tion proposal.  That  proposal  called  for 
all  loans  and  no  grants  but  there  was  a 
subterfuge  It  would  have  given  to  the 
collere  $350  per  student  on  scholarship, 
in  effect  a  direct  grant.  Many  of  us  be- 
lieve tho  Senate  will  include  scholar- 
ships when  they  vote  on  the  measure 
before  that  body.  At  any  rate  this  is  a 
typical  foot-in-the  door  deal.  The  spon- 
sors imply  there  is  a  new  source  of  money 
for  schools  in  this  bill.  Federal  money  is 
not  magic  money  but  it  is  a  good  vehicle 
to  bring  at>out  control  of  our  private 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  several  arti- 
cles as  follows: 

|PYnm    the  Los  Angele'-   Time.s| 

Pepplrdinf  Points  the  Way  to  Sn.r- 
Rfliance 

(By  Morrie  Rysklnd) 
Some  time  ago  I  chronicled  in  this  fpace 
my  horror  at  *  he  discovery  of  a  small  West- 
ern college  whoge  doctrines  are  so  inimical 
to  the  welfare  of  the  welfare  stale  that,  if 
sprend.  tluy  ml^ht  heaven  forbid  throw 
us  back  to  the  DarJc  Ages  when  Americans 
were  obsefsed  with  the  notion  that  the  In- 
dividual, and  not  the  Government,  knew 
what  wa*  beet  for  him  I  had  thought  that 
the  high  priests  of  the  National  Education 
Ab'ooI  t'on  hud  i-xorcr/erl  i.ll  .<^uch  evil  spirits 
with  their  methodological  incantations  and 
thiit  none  h.irl  t'scipcd  the  inqiii.si lion  Alas. 
no 

I  mean  no  disparaeement  of  the  NEA, 
whose  noble  work,  esfiecially  in  preparing 
our  youngsters  for  higher  education,  no  one 
recognizes  more  than  1  College  entrance 
tests  Indicate  that  not  only  can  a  lot  of  our 
Johnnies  not  read,  but  that  they  are  un- 
able to  comix>sc  an  es.<^ay  of  100  words  with- 
out serious  errors  In  8;*lline.  grammar  and 
punctuation  and  have  been  taught  more 
about  UNESCO  than  atxiut  the  three  Rs. 

That  the  NEA  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
all  this  In  spite  of  starvation  wage.*,  lack  of 
prestige,  tenure  and  vacations  of  only  3 
months-  and  In  schools  built  by  the  local 
communities  and  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—Is  proof  enough  of  its  dedication. 

But  the  devil  never  rests,  and  there  was 
little  Fep;)erdlne  C<.)llege  In  Los  Angeles, 
still  unconverted  after  26  years  and  still 
shamelessly  preaching  the  heathenish  gospel 
of  self-reliance  I  attended  a  black  mass 
held  under  Its  auspices  at  which  Barst 
GoLDWATtm  presided  and  actually  heard  them 
sing  the  praises  of  work  and  thrift  and  pay 
homage  to  our  primitive  Constitution,  that 
outmoded  Instrument  which  Senator  Pul- 
BRiGHT  has  described  as  designed  for  an  18th 
century   agrarian  society. 

I  WAS  still  shaking  my  head  in  violent  dis- 
belief of  my  senses,  much  as  an  anthropolo- 
gist might  if  he  suddenly  came  upon  a  col- 
ony of  Neanderthal  men  whom  civilization 
had  completely  byp;issed.  when  the  biggest 
bl.i*phemy  of  all  was  uttered.  The  paleo- 
lithic president  of  the  college  rose  to  an- 
nounce that  Pepi>erdlne  was  building  a  new 
dormitory,  to  be  completely  financed  by 
floating  a  loan  among  private  citizens  and 
without  a  penny  of'Federal  grants. 

There  is  a  point  at  which,  no  matter  how 
tolerant  you  arc,  heresy  becomes  treason, 
.uid  I  could  take  no  more  I  fled  to  my  type- 
writer and  wrote  a  devastating  expose  of  the 
whole  tawdry  proceedings,  predicting  that 
the  whole  weight  of  the  establishment  would 
shortly  fall  on  Pepperdlne  for  thus  violating 
the  cardinal  commandment. 

For  the  problem  is  not,  are  we  getting 
enough  school  construction'' — the  evidence 
Is  overwhelming  that  we  are  getting  that  at 
the  local  level  at  a  rate  even  above  what 
the  NEA  has  demanded— but  how  to  get  the 


Government  Into  the  act.  Only  In  that  way 
can  the  State  take  over  the  schools,  and — 
equally  Important — only  In  that  way  can  the 
collectlvlstlc  scholars  take  over  the  State. 

Sure  enough,  shortly  afterward,  the  estab- 
lishment excommunicated  Pepperdlne  in  a 
report  made  by  the  Research  Department  of 
the  California  Teachers.  True,  a  subsequent 
report — due  either  to  oversight  or  fear  of  a 
libel  suit — omitted  Pepperdlne's  name  from 
the  list  of  the  banished,  but  the  aim  had 
been  achieved.  Everybody  sees  the  front- 
page banner  that  headlines  a  Juicy  morsel, 
but  nobody  sees  the  retraction  made  on  page 
18  a  month  later.  Mention  Pepperdlne  even 
today  among  faithful  and  eyebrows  are  sure 
to  be  ra'sed. 

But  apparentl,y  this  is  not  nn  isolated 
case.  I  have  Just  received  an  announce- 
ment from  Rockford  College  in  Rookford. 
111.,  informing  me  of  the  development  of  a 
new  tl5  million  campus  "without  seeking 
any  construction  funds  from  the  Govern- 
men  " 

Nor,  adds  the  president,  "will  we  ask  for 
the  presently  available  building  loans  with 
their  token,   subsidized   interest   rates." 

Says  one  trustee.  "Rockford  has  been 
maintained  by  private  support  for  114  years 
as  an  Independent  Institution.  We  are 
bound  to  lose  that  independence  if  we  turn 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  funds  "  And 
another:  "Lf  we  ask  the  Government  to  quit 
spending  m.oney  at  such  a  high  rate,  we  can't 
.'isk  for  a  handout  in  the  same  breath." 

And  that  last,  if  you  please,  from  the 
cha;rman  of  the  city  board  of  education. 

It  can  happen  here.  The  infiltration  Is 
obviously  far  wider  than  any  of  us  had  ever 
suspected,  and  a  whole  generation  of  young- 
sters may  be  Infected  unless  we  put  our  at- 
tention to  the  Job  at  hand.  Let  us  forget 
about  the  Brandenburg  Gates  till  we  have 
eradicated  the  enemy  within  our  own  gates. 
To  arms,  men  of  the  NEA. 


I  Prom  the  Bulletin  of  Wheaton  College] 

No  Federal  Scholarships,  Thank  You 

(By  President  V.  Raymond  Edman) 

My  Pear  President  Eisenhowfb:  Origi- 
nally. Mr.  President,  it  was  my  thought  to 
write  to  our  Congressman  from  the  14th  Illi- 
nois District,  the  Honorable  Russell  W. 
Keeney.  and  express  to  him  as  our  Repre- 
sentative how  we  at  Wheaton  College  feel 
about  Federal  aid  to  higher  education,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  scholarships.  How- 
ever, in  our  district  we  have  had  the  sorrow 
caused  by  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Keeney, 
a  fellow  citizen  and  neighbor  here  In 
Wheaton,  and  a  very  highly  resp>ected  citizen 
and  public  servant.  I  am  therefore  taking 
the  liberty  of  addressing  these  observations 
to  you. 

The  advocates  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
are  vocal  and  well  organized.  We  are  familiar 
with  their  arguments  for  immediate  aid  to 
the  colleges  and  universities,  lest  we  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  rising  tide  of  enrollments,  or 
die  because  of  rising  coets  that  may  prove  to 
be  tieyond  our  means. 

We  appreciate  the  perplexity  and  peril  In 
which  Institutions  of  higher  learning  flnfl 
themselves,  but  we  do  not  think  we  should 
become  panicky.  The  colleges  have  been  In 
difficulties  In  days  past,  In  the  depression,  for 
example;  but  we  tightened  our  belts  and 
toughened  our  spirit  to  overcome  that  ordeal. 

We  here  at  Wheaton,  along  with  some 
others,  perhaps  a  minority,  do  not  favor 
panaceas  such  as  Federal  scholarships  and 
grants-in-aid.  Our  persuasion  Is  based  upon 
principles  fundamental  in  the  American  way 
of  education. 

r.    NOT    A    FEDERAL    RISPONSIBILITT 

We  do  not  believe  that  basically  education 
Is  a  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Cjrovern- 
ment.  We  do  not  hold  that  article  1,  sec- 
tion 8,  paragraph  1  of  the  Constitution 
which  grants  to  the  Congress  "the  power  to 


lay  and  collect  taxes  •  •  •  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States"  includes  education.  Thst 
responsibility  was  left  very  wisely  to  the  in- 
dividual States  and  the  local  districts 
thereof. 

The  thought  of  the  Founding  Fathers  re- 
garding education  was  well  stated  In  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  made  the  very 
same  year  the  Constitution  was  framed. 
You  will  recall  that  basic  statement  of  na- 
tional policy  declared  that  "religion,  moral- 
ity, and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools,  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be 
forever  encouraged."  To  that  laudable  end 
the  ordinance  made  provision  for  the  reser- 
vation of  land  designed  to  support  public 
education,  both  elementary  and  higher. 

n.    A    FAMILY    RESPONSIBILJTY 

We  hold  that  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  the  children  rests  with 
the  individual  family.  The  family  Is  the 
God-ordained  unit  of  human  society.  In 
the  last  analysis,  the  strength  of  any  gov- 
ernment is  based  upon  the  strength  of  the 
family. 

It  should  be  the  desire  of  the  parents  that 
their  children  have  every  available  educa- 
tional opp>ortunlty.  Such  desire  may  require 
great  sacrifice  and  hardship  on  the  part  of 
their  parents,  but  their  investment  will  be 
infinitely  worthwhile. 

It  should  be  the  motivation  of  the  chil- 
dren to  sectire  an  education.  If  they  lack 
the  Inner  urge  to  prepare  themselves"  thor- 
oughly for  life,  no  amount  of  outward  ad- 
vantages and  encouragement  can  help  them. 
Few  factors  can  be  more  constructive  in 
building  unity  and  cooperation  than  the 
mutual  desire  of  all  the  family  to  help  in 
the  education  of  the  children.  We  here  at 
Wheaton  find  that  many  of  our  finest  young 
people  come  from  godly  homes  of  modest 
circumstances.  In  which  fathers  and  moth- 
ers love  their  children,  pray  for  them,  sac- 
rifice for  them,  and  encourage  them.  The 
children,  on  their  part,  are  appreciative  of 
the  affection  and  confidence  of  their  pa- 
rents and  do  their  part  diligently  In  their 
studies  and  employment  so  as  to  achieve  a 
college  education. 

We  think  the  Federal  Government  should 
Join  the  colleges  and  the  churches  in  the 
effort  to  encourage  building  strong  Ameri- 
can homes,  which  In  turn  will  be  the  bul- 
wark of  a  free  America,  "nie  dependence 
of  parents  and  children  should  be  upon 
God  and  themselves,  and  not  on  the  Federal 
Government.  By  cooperation  and  courage, 
by  effort  and  enthusiasm,  by  faith  and  fru- 
gality, the  children  can  achieve  the  educa- 
tion they  desire  and  need. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  Federal  schol- 
arships, good  as  they  may  seem  on  the  out- 
side, can  be  a  real  handicap  to  the  highest 
Interests  of  the  American  people. 

III.  A    LOCAL    EESPONBIBrLITT 

Next  to  the  Individual  family,  the  local 
community,  thp  county,  and,  finally,  the 
State  should  t)e  responsible  to  provide  ade- 
quate facilities  for  public  education.  Such 
persuasion  on  our  part  dates  back  to  the 
very  beginnings  of  American  history.  The 
Pilgrims  and  Puritans  who  settled  In  New 
England  in  the  162Q's  and  1630's  gladly  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  for  the  education 
of  their  children.  Although  beset  by  hard- 
ships on  their  farms  and  In  their  tiny  towns 
and  bedeviled  by  Indians  on  the  frontier, 
the  settlers  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  law 
as  early  as  1642  requiring  each  town  to 
provide  compulsory  education  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  community.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  a  vain  effort  for  the  Puritans  to 
look  to  a  distant  Parliament  in  Great  Brit- 
ain for  educational  subsidies.  Be  that  as 
it  may.  they  saw  their  own  problem  and 
resolved  It  by  their  own  efforts,  and  at  their 
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own  expeose.  In  ttaat  way  they  established 
the  American  pattera  for  public  education. 
It  Is  our  strong  persuasion,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  original  responsibility  for  educa- 
Uon  should  be  kept  at  the  local  level.  There 
Is  no  substitute  for  the  endeavor  of  freemen 
to  provide  education  for  the  children  of  their 
own  community.  Bureaucracy  can  build 
bulglUij  budgets  but  not  school  buildings 
and  public  spirit  for   education. 

IV      PHILANTHROPY    .\ND    ECONOMY    A     NECEi5--iITY 

It  Is  our  persuasion  that  careful  planning 
by  the  private  colleges  and  generous  philan- 
thropy by  our  fellow  Americans,  either  in- 
dividuals. Industry,  or  foundations,  can  face 
up  to  the  present  challenge  In  higher  educa- 
tion. Many  of  the  coHeijes  which  are  in  dire 
financial  distress  can  help  themselves  Im- 
mea.surably  by  a  review  of  their  policies  and 
practice,  by  a  reduction  in  expenditures 
brouijht  about  by  increused  etRcieiii-y  of  op- 
eration, and  by  a  realLstlc  tuition  schedule. 
Why  gi)  on  In  ineiBcicncy,  w.istefulnes.s,  .i:id 
Indifference^ 

In  that  rf>i;ard,  Mr  President,  may  I  say 
that  we  at  Wheat<in  for  years  have  con- 
tinued on  a  balanced  budB;et  We  hold  no 
illusion  that  we  can  spend  ourselves  Into 
pr'jsperl'y  Neither  do  we  think  that  busi- 
nessmen should  have  confidence  in  an  In- 
stitution that  Is  not  careful  and  conscien- 
tious In  the  use  of  funds  entrusted  to  It. 
We  have  a  conMnulns:  study  on  economy  and 
efficiency  so  that  we  make  the  m  >st  of  the 
stewardship  that  Is  entrusted  to  us  by  the 
Christian   mends  nf   the  college 

It  Is  our  observation  that  Industry  Is  wUl- 
Ing;  and  able  to  help  the  olle^es  that  are 
dome;  their  best  'o  be  efficient  and  effective 
In  their  work  Industry  and  individuals 
have  the  rie;ht  to  make  careful  Inqulrv  in'o 
the  flnanci.U  lnte<;rlty  and  efficiency  <>f  a 
coUei?e.  so  as  to  be  sure  that  Its  academic 
program  Is  effective  and  Its  fin  »ncial  tiollries 
and  practices  are  s<:und 

American  phllanthropv,  Mr  President  as 
represented  by  Industry,  foundations  and 
Individuals,  can  and  will  provide  the  scholar- 
ship aid  which  Is  needed  for  earnest  and 
deserving  American  young  people  and  also 
give  the  colleges  proportionate  aid  for  the 
education  of  our  youth.  The  national 
merit  scholarship  program,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion scholarships.  General  Motors  scholar- 
shlp.^.  and  the  many  others  granted  by 
American  agencies  provide  the  Incentive  and 
enterprise  needed  In  the  Instruction  of  our 
coUeKe  students  The  Federal  Government 
Bh(mld  encourage  that  movement  forschol.ir- 
ship  aid  bv  indi.iatry.  I  believe  strongly, 
Mr  President  that  our  American  yoiiiig  peo- 
ple should  know  that  scholarship  aid  comes 
from  American  Industry  and  ingenuity, 
therefiire.  It  Is  most  proper  that  the  real 
sources  should  have  recognition  and  appre- 
ciation F'ederal  .scholarships  will  create  the 
Illusion  that  the  bounty  arises  from  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  The  Government  as  such 
prixluces  no  wealth  It  only  spends  the 
money  which  we  rltlzens  contribute  In  the 
form  of  t  ixes  We  at  Wheaton  find  'hat  w*" 
have  to  keep  teaching  our  students  this  basic 
truth  beoau-se  r.f  the  false  Impression  that 
has  been  created  to  the  effect  that  anvlVKly 
can  get  most   anything   from  Washlngt<in 

Federal  money  Is  originally  our  money  It 
ts  produced  by  our  enterprise,  energy.  In- 
ventiveness, efficiency,  by  our  sweat,  and 
Sometimes  by  our  tears  Our  money  should 
be  a  Siicred  trust  to  the  Federal  Government 
Ciovernment  Is  a  necessitv  but  It  should  not 
be  a luxurv 

Iherefore  Mr  President  I  recommend  vou 
allow  the  American  people  the  responsib:.ity 
and  the  privilege  of  providing  the  education 
for  their  own  young  people  We  concur  In 
the  opinion  of  your  Committee  on  F.duca- 
lion  Beyond  the  High  School  in  lis  second 
repM)rt  which  reads  in  part 

Despite  some  strong  reasons  in  Its  favor, 
the    Cijmm',*',ee   does    not  recommend    Insti- 


tuting a  large-scale  program  of  Federal 
scholarships  at  this  time.  The  Committee 
believes  that  It  could  lessen  tlie  growing  ef- 
forts of  others.  It  could  accentuate  the  dan- 
ger that  enrollments  wlU  rise  faster  than  the 
faculties  and  facilities  needed  to  care  for 
them,  and  it  would  n^t  represent  the  most 
effective  means  by  which  such  Federal  as- 
sistance 03  may  be  needed  could  be  used  to 
aid  both  students  and  instltutloiu  right 
now 

"The  Committee  Is  encouraged  by  the 
marked  recent  expansl.ju  of  scholarships 
8uppi>rted  by  private  foundations,  corpora- 
tions, labor  unions,  service  clubs.  Individ- 
uals, and  by  atate  and  l^tCtil  governments. 
There  la  need  for  nuuh  further  expansiiin, 
both  at  the  graduate  and  undergr  iduate 
level.  If  thest  program.s  should  later  prove 
to  be  laadequ.iie,  tlie  Committee  believes  a 
Federal  scholarship  program  t.j  fill  the  gap 
is  lne\  liable.  Right  now,  however,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  Federal  Government  can  help 
in  t.vr  ui  other  directi.ins  " 

Therefore.  Mr.  Preside;»t,  *e  believe  the 
Feder.il  G  ivernment  should  encourage  free 
enterprise  to  help  freed>.)m-lovlng  Ameriian 
people  solve  their  own  problems  of  educa- 
tion. We  believe  the  Federal  C»overnnient 
has  enough  to  do  without  t>elng  concerned 
about  our  kindergartens  and  colleges.  We 
promise  you  that  the  privately  supported 
Christian  colleges  and  American  Industry 
Will   Hot   fall  n.->r  shirk   their  resp<j;i3.biiities. 

V       A     COMMENDATION 

M.iy  I  commeiid  yo\j  mont  highlv,  Mr 
President,  for  the  statement  with  which  you 
Introd'.iced  yonr  education  message  to  Con- 
gress f)n  J.in  lary  27: 

"Kducatlon  best  fulfills  its  high  jvirpose 
when  res[)onslhiUry  for  eduratUin  Is  kept 
close  to  the  p)eople  It  lerves— when  It  Is  rr>f)ted 
In  the  home,  ntirtured  In  the  community 
and  sustained  by  a  rich  variety  of  public, 
priva'e,  and  Individual  resi  urce"?  The  hr)r.d 
linking  home  and  scho'  1  and  community  - 
the  responsiveness  of  each  to  »he  nee<l"i  ■  f 
the  others — is  a  precious  asset  of  Amerlci:. 
education. 

"This  bond  must  be  strengthened,  ii'jt 
weakened,  as  An;erlran  education  faces 
new  resp<^>nsl  bill  ties  In  the  cause  of  free- 
dom For  the  Increased  supp><>rt  our  educa- 
tional system  now  requires,  we  must  knjk 
primarily  to  citizens  and  parents  acting  m 
their  own  communities.  schcj<il  boards  and 
city  councils,  teachers,  principals.  8*h -ol 
superintendent^!.  State  boiu-ds  of  education 
and  Sta'e  lei<lslatures.  trustee-i  and  faculties 
of  private  Institutions  " 

We  are  apprehensive,  however  of  what 
follows  In  that  message  We  realize  there 
Is  an  emergency;  but  we  are  not  convinced 
that  "the  Federal  Government  must  also 
undert<ike  to  play  an  emergency  role."'  as 
yju  declare.  Wh.it  begliis  as  j.i\  'emergencj" 
can  become  the  accustomed  procedure  with- 
in a  very  brief  time 

We  and  the  young  people  w^  teach  would 
do  better  to  be  exercised  by  the  emergency 
which  Is  upon  us,  toughened  by  the  difficul- 
ties and  decision  we  must  face  Thus  the 
colletre^,  with  the  cooperation  of  Industry 
and  indlvldual.s,  can  m.ike  a  realistic  and 
real  contrlbuMon  to  the  America  of 
tomorrow 

M;iy  I  add  a  %  rd  M.-  Pre.sldent.  on 
Wheat-on's  position  reg'irding  the  contribu- 
tion that  the  privately  supporf.ed  coHe^^es 
are  giving  to  America  In  this  mld-20th  cen- 
tury' Recently  I  w<us  asked  by  radio  stAtlon 
WG.V  In  Chicago  to  speak  on  that  topic  as 
p  irt  of  the  program  "Talks  for  Our  Times  " 
H-re  Ls  the  substance  of  that   message: 

TUF     CVTRIBfTloN     or    "•HRISTIAN     SCHOOLS    IN 
MXD-2uTH-Cr.NTT-RY    .AMERICA 

Christians  are  an  Indispensable  bul*ark 
for  the  defense  of  American  freedom 

Colleges  like  Wheaton  are  Christian  be- 
cau.se  they  have  been  founded  by  godly  men 


u,nd  Women  m  the  fear  of  God  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  their  young  people.  This 
education  Includes  not  only  the  organized 
fields  of  human  learning,  but  even  more  Im- 
portant, the  Christian  theUtlc  view  of  the 
world,  of  man,  and  of  man's  culture  In  the 
light  of  Biblical  and  natural  revelation. 

Christian  colleges,  founded  by  freemen,  are 
d.-'cctod  and  staffed  by  freemen  to  the  end 
of  giving  "ur  young  peojjie  freedom  from  Ig- 
n   ranee,  f uporstltion.  fe.ir,  and  tyranny. 

Christian  colleges  are  independent  of  Gov- 
ernment control  or  subsidy,  and  are  depend- 
ent upon  .Mmlghty  t)i>d  and  His  people  for 
their  maintenance  and  enlargement.  Thus 
liiey  art  free  to  te.ich  the  truth  aa  they  find 
It  in  the  Bible  and  In  the  world  around  about 
u.s  Christl'iii  biliLH.is  are  free  from  the  im- 
position of  politicians  and  the  blusterlnp-; 
of  bureaucrats 

They  are  free  to  be  them.'ielves,  and  thev 
profxjhc  to  perpetuate  tiiat  freedom  for 
American   youUi. 

The  contribution  of  the  Christian  sch'KiL, 
In  nild-2lith-century  America  can  be  bes* 
undcr.st.M.<l  m  'he  biisic  principles  enunci- 
ated in  the  Declaration  of  Indep>endence 
On  July  4.  1776.  the  Founding  Fathers 
of  our  Republic  declared' 

We  hold  these  triiths  to  be  self-evident 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
ftUen.ihle  Itight.s  that  among  these  are  Life 
Libert;,  and  the  purMilt  of  Happiness  That 
\.a  sei-ure  the.se  rlj^'hts  Governments  are  In- 
stituted nmong  Men,  deriving  their  •Just 
p<'Wirs  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned   •    •    •  •• 

"These  truths  are  self-evident" — so  obvious 
tl'.at   they   have  no  need  of  priKif 

"All  men  are  created" — we  are  created  Ix-- 
lng««  the  rreatures  of  the  Almighty;  human 
belrgi  anfl  nrjt  mere  animal.i  We  are  free 
moral  agents,  resj>o!-.slble  to  our  Creator 
and   to  our   fellow  men 

"Crea'ecl  equal'  This  equality  Is  politi- 
cal nit  lntelle<-tu,il  physical,  nor  economic 
W»«   .ire  ecjuals   before   tlie  law 

Eiulowed  by  their  Creator"  These  rights 
are  Intrinsic  to  the  human  family  because 
they  were  conferred  by  AlnUghty  God,  and 
not  by  the  Government  Therefore,  these 
rights  given  to  us  In  the  creation  cannot 
be  denied  by  Government 

"Life"  IJfe  Is  sacred  because  It  is  from 
the  creative  hand  of  CKxl  and  only  for  Just 
causes  can  It  be  denied  to  the  Individual 
citizen 

"Liberty  '    The  heritage  of  freemen 

"The  pursuit  of  Happiness":  Each  is  free 
t<>  define  the  g'K>d  life  fi>r  hlm.self,  and  free 
to  arliieve  It  All  this  liberty  Is  under  law 
for  f)l>edlence  to  law  Is  the  highest  freedom 

"To  serure  these  rights"  Government  Is 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed  to  the  end 
that  our  God -given  rights  are  made  sure 
Our  Inheritance  Is  a  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people," 
and    not    the    tyranny    of   communism. 

Christian  schools  are  dedicated  t/i  the 
presenta'lon  of  the  gorf)el  which  makes  men 
free  and  to  the  i>erpetuatlrTi  of  the  American 
way  of  life  with  all  its  IilxTty.  The  contri- 
bution of  Christian  schc><:)ls  to  American  life 
Is  more  urgently  needed  tod.iy  than  It  was 
In  1776  Human  tyranny  Is  more  terrible 
now  than  then  Human  bondage  behind 
Iron  curtains  and  in  slave  labor  camps  Is 
more  burden.some  than  then  Freemen  are 
less  certain  atxiut  their  rights  and  their  her- 
itage of  liberty  than  they  were  then 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  children  In  Chris- 
tian schools,  and  their  p.irents  as  well,  are 
to  be  "S<jns  of  Liberty,""  as  courageous  and 
uncompromising  as  were  the  followers  of 
Sam   Ad.ims  In    18th-century   Massachusetts. 

Freemen  are  free  because  they  are  respon- 
sible to  a  faithful  Creator  and  to  their  fel- 
low human  beings.  They  are  froe  because 
the  open  Bible  Is  a  lamp  of  liberty.  "They 
are    free   because    life,    liberty,   and    the   good 
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life  are  rights  given  by  the  Creator.  They 
are  free  because  government  U  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  In  the  fear  of  Ood. 

To  perpetuate  this  freedom  the  Christian 
colleges  of  mld-20th  centtiry  America  must 
be  strengthened,  and  by  all  means  kept  free 
of  Government  control  or  subsidy. 


I  Prom    the    Christian    Science    Monitor. 

June    8.    1961) 

BAPTi-sr  Unit  Rejects  U.S.  School  Loans 

(By  Blcknell  Eubanks) 
Dallas  -  Texas  Baptists  have  broadened 
their  traditional  stand  on  absolute  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  by  turning  a  cold 
shoulder  to  Federal  loans  for  Its  various  edu- 
cational and  eleemosynary  Institutions. 

The  executive  board  of  the  Texas  Baptist 
Convention  agrees  that  Federal  loans  to 
church-supported  schools,  colleges,  and 
charitable  Institutions,  even  though  repaid 
with  Interest,  violate  the  tradition  of  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state 

It  Is  a  stand  which  could  coat  the  Texas 
Baptists  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Baptist  move  Is  Interesting  at  this 
time  because  there  Is  a  move  ,n  Washington 
now  to  allow  Federal  aid  to  private.  Includ- 
ing  parochial,   schools. 

The  action  came  In  the  form  of  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Texas  Baptist  Convention. 
While  the  executive  board  does  not  officially 
represent  the  Texas  group  as  a  whole,  since 
Individual  Baptist  churches  operate  Inde- 
pendently, the  action  of  the  board,  which 
has  191  members  might  be  Interpreted  as  a 
fair  reflection  of  the  churches'  sentiments 
In  general 

SPELLS    Ot'T    PROPOSALS 

The  board  voted  to  recommend  that  the 
convention  adopt  the  recommendation 
which  states  that  Federal  loans  to  religious 
organizations  for  construction  of  schools, 
hospitals,  or  orphanages,  "or  for  any  other 
purpose  under  any  circumstances."  violates 
the  Federal  Constitution 

The  most  bitter  opfxisltlon  to  the  recom- 
mendation came  from  several  board  members 
who  expressed  doubt  that  Texas  Baptists 
would  be  able  to  meet  the  cost  of  building 
college  dormlU)ries  Only  10  or  1,")  dissenting 
votes  were  cast  out  of  the  191  members  of 
the  executive  b<iard 

It  Is  not  binding  on  the  Texas  Baptists, 
unless  their  State  convention  adopts  the  di- 
rective at  Its  fall  meeting 

On  the  matter  of  borrowing  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  report  Insists  that  "since  a 
church  and  Its  Institutions  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated. It  Is  clear  that  the  use  of  public 
credit  for  building  church  Institutions  Is 
In  effect  using  public  taxes  for  religious 
purposes  " 

I3TECT    RCVEKSCD 

Baptlsu  were  re.«ponslble  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  HIU-Burton  Act  which  provides 
for  loans  ln.«tead  of  grants  to  religious  In- 
stitutions The  report  said  this  provision  had 
been  Intended  to  bolster  the  wall  between 
church  and  state  It  had  an  opposite  effect, 
according  to  the  rep<irt 

Leading  the  forces  which  fayored  the 
directive  was  Dr  W  A  Criswell,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  In  Dalla.=  ,  one  of  the 
largest  churche.=  In  the  world  In  membership. 
He  u.ld  the  board  that  If  Baptists  want  to 
stop  the  unwearying  drive  of  the  Roman 
C.ithollc  hierarchy"  to  obtain  funds  for  its 
institutions,  "we  must  keep  clean  hands  and 
a  clean  houre  '" 

Dr  E  N  Jones,  a  former  college  president, 
said  such  action  might  be  costly.  He  agreed 
that  all  Baptists  are  committed  firmly  to 
separation  of  church  and  state.  He  warned. 
however,  that  many  Baptist  colleges  are  near 
their  capacity  In  dormitory  space  and  will 
h.ive  U-)  limit  enrollments  unless  new  dormi- 
tories can  be  built.  He  said  that  If  Baptist 
colleges   have    to   raise   dormitory  fees,   they 


might  price  themselves  out  of  competition 
with  State  institutions. 

contracts NOT    LOANS 

Dr.  Jones  Is  a  former  president  of  Texas 
Technological  College,  a  State  school  in 
Lubbock. 

The  committee  report  says  grants  for  re- 
search purposes  do  not  violate  separation  of 
church  and  state.  It  suggests  they  be  called 
contracts,  not  grants.  It  says  also  that  loans 
and  grants  to  Individual  college  students  are 
all  right. 

It  explains  that  tax  exemptions  of  church 
properties  do  not  violate  separation  of 
church  and  state  and  can  be  Justified  on  the 
ground  that  "the  power  to  tax  Is  the  power 
to  destroy."  It  says  special  postal  privileges 
are  not  a  violation,  either,  since  the  entire 
postal  system  Is,  in  effect,  subsidized. 

Excerpts  From  the  Pamphlet  "Federal   Aid 

TO  Education  " 
(By  L.  M,  Gould,  president.  Carleton  College) 
The  whole  scheme  of  Federal  aid  serves  to 
perpetuate  the  Illusion  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  for  the  people  what  $he  peo- 
ple cannot  do  for  themselves.  We  are  easily 
blinded  by  the  immediate  advantage  of  Fed- 
eral subsidy.  Too  many  politicians  help  our 
people  to  beguile  themselves  with  the  illusion 
that  subsidies  and  similar  appropriations 
are  outright  gifts  The  long  look  is  diffi- 
cult, but  Federal  aid  is  now  and  has  always 
been  a  misnomer.  There  is  no  such  thing, 
for  every  dollar  must  come  from  the  taxpay- 
ers In  the  48  States.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment produces  nothing  Federal  aid  means 
paying  large  brokerage  fees  to  the  Federal 
bureaucrats  for  handling  our  own  money  for 
us. 

The  greatest  illusion  about  the  whole  prob- 
lem  of  direct  Federal   aid  Is   that  we  could 
or   should   have   It   without   Federal   control 
As    Senator   Taft    stated   so   clearly   In    1943, 
Federal   aid    without   Federal   control   would 
be  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  our  Gov- 
ernment     To  defend  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  moneys  without  exercis- 
ing supervision  over  their  expenditure  would 
be  to  defend  the  principle  of  Irresponsibility 
in    Government.     The   question    was  settled 
clearly  by  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme   Court    In    the    October    term,    1942, 
Wickard    v.    Filburn.    which    states,    "It    Is 
hardly  lack  of  due  process  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  that  which  it  subsidizes." 
One  of  the  conventional  arguments  of  the 
protagonists  for  Federal  aid  to  education  is 
that  such  Federal  aid  as  we  have  had  has  not 
Involved     any     controls.     I     have      already 
pointed  out  that  this  kind  of  aid  Is  not  par- 
allel to  that  proposed.    Even  so.  Federal  sub- 
sidies In  the  field  of  agricultural  education 
have  completely  killed   private   initiative   In 
that    field.     There    are    no    private    agricul- 
tural   colleges    In    America    today      Further- 
more, this  support  has  fastened  a  system  of 
military   training  on   the   country.     The  In- 
stitutions   which    receive    such    aid    are    re- 
quired to  offer  military  training,     I  am  not 
objecting  to  military  training,     I  am  simply 
pointing  out  that  this  is  a   kind  of  Federal 
control. 

The  tendency  of  a  federally  controlled 
educational  system  would  inevitably  be  to 
emphasize  the  views  of  the  particular  party 
in  power.  The  bureaucratic  control  which 
the  Federal  Government  could  exercise  over 
the  selection  of  textbooks  and  the  control 
of  curricular  matters  would  make  this  easy. 
Federal  subsidy  would  inevitably  become  a 
political  weapon.  We  all  know  that  any 
political  party  in  power  uses  every  means 
at  its  disposal  to  perpetuate  itself  in  power. 
Democracy  needs  many  voices.  If  free 
enterprise  means  what  the  words  imply,  It 
is  only  such  if  there  be  many  different  com- 
peting voices.  Where  there  is  but  one  voice, 
we  have  monopoly.  When  government 
speaks  with  but  one  voice,  the  result  is  polit- 


ical tyranny.     But  nowhere  does  democracy 
need  to  speak  with  so  many  voices  as  It  does 
In    education.     The    strength    of    American 
education    has    been    its    variety.     We    need 
our  public  schools  and  our  private  schools, 
our    Junior    colleges,    our    Independent    col- 
leges   of    liberal    arts,   our   professional    and 
technical  schools,  and  our  Independent  and 
tax-supported    universities.     We   need    them 
all.     Only    by    preserving    such    variety    can 
we   keep   equal   opportunity   for   all — oppor- 
tunity for  each  according  to  his  desire  and 
his    capacity.     Forcing    all  ''our    educational 
institutions  into  a  common  mold  would  de- 
feat the    very   purposes  of  democratic   edu- 
cation.    It   would  not  be  equalizing  educa- 
tional  opportunity  It   would   be  standardiz- 
ing opportunities  with   resultant  drab   uni- 
formity and  monotony. 

Justice  Holmes  once  said  that  the  chief 
source  of  our  strength  was  "free  trade  in 
ideas.  "  Such  "free  trade'"  can  only  flourish 
in  such  a  varied  educational  system  as  we 
now  have 


I  From  Changing  Times,  December  1961] 
Colleges     Have    Room     for     40,000     Fresh- 
men— Changing      Times      Sitrvet      Finds 
January  Openings 

More  than  40,000  freshmen  can  be  ad- 
mitted by  colleges  across  the  country  for 
the  second  term  beginning  in  January,  ac- 
cording to  Changing  Times,  the  Klpllnger 
magazine.  In  its  fourth  annual  survey  of 
4-year  accredited  colleges,  the  magazine 
found  that  although  most  of  these  open- 
ings are  at  the  large  urban  colleges,  several 
small  liberal  arts  institutions  offer  places, 
too. 

"If  you  didn't  get  Into  college  in  the 
autumn  but  are  qualified,  chances  are  you 
can  gain  admission  to  an  accredited  college 
for  the  spring  term  in  January,"  the  editors 
of  the  magazine  advise.  "Surprisingly,  the 
number  of  colleges  reporting  room  for  stu- 
dents was  greater  this  year  than  last,  prob- 
ably because  of  new  building  programs." 

Results  of  the  survey,  published  in  the 
current  edition  of  the  magazine,  show  that 
of  the  459  institutions  which  replied,  249 
had  space  for  30,000  more  freshmen  than 
actually  registered  for  the  fall  term.  "But, 
all  told,  only  about  30  percent  of  the  open- 
ings reported  were  for  students  who  could 
live  on  campus,""  the  article  adds. 

The  Changing  Times  questionnaire  asked 
colleges  to  say  what  types  of  students  might 
apply  with  some  hope  of  acceptance.  '"Most, 
of  course,  want  students  with  good  marks, 
good  test  scores  and  evidence  of  'leadership' 
and  strong  motivation,"  the  magazine  re- 
ports. "But  many  colleges  also  want  to 
spread  their  geographic  representation.  And 
a  sizable  number  are  willing  to  consider  C 
or   C-plus  students. 

"Generally,"  the  article  states,  "expenses 
are  up  over  last  year.  Estimated  total  costs 
for  campus  students  at  Whlttler,  for  exam- 
ple, (not  counting  travel  and  personal  ex- 
penses) went  from  $1,600  to  $2,000;  at 
George  Washington  In  District  of  Columbia, 
from  $1,700  to  $1,848;  at  Berea  from  $500  to 
$550;  at  MIT  from  $2,616  and  $2,800;  at 
Bennington   from  $3,000  to  $3,050." 

The  magazine  also  queried  colleges  on  ac- 
ceptance of  transfers,  and  found  that  the 
schools  which  responded  accepted  around 
21,000  sophomore  and  17,000  Junior  transfers 
this  year,  and  expect  to  take  around  23,000 
sophomore  and  22,000  Junior  transfers  next 
year. 

The  editors  of  the  magazine  predict  that 
from  now  on  applications  will  pour  Into 
admissions  offices  at  a  steadily  increasing 
rate,  with  a  sharp  Jump  around  1964  and  a 
steeper  climb  after  that.  Nevertheless,  they 
state,  there  undoubtedly  will  be  quite  a  few 
openings  again  next  autumn,  and  those  re- 
porting vacancies  this  year  are  pretty  good 
bets  for  next  vear. 
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A  complete  report,  listing  over  450  accred- 
ited 4-year  colleges  which  took  part  in  the 
•urvey.  their  openings  and  typical  total  ex- 
penses, is  available  for  75  cents  from  Chang- 
ing Times  Reprint  Service,  1728  H.  Street 
WW.,  Washington  6.  DC. 

I        The   CHAIRMAN.     The    Chair   states 

I  that  the  time  remaining  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  KiarnsI 
is  9  minutes,  and  the  time  remaininR  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  I  Mrs. 
Green  I  is  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 

I  consin   [Mr.  SchadebergI. 

I       Mr.   SCHADEBERG.     Mr.   Chairman. 

I  I  came  to  the  floor  today  with  an  open 

'  mind  as  to  this  legislation  determined  to 
do  what  I  believe  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  people  and  of  our  colleges 
I  have  just  called  the  presidents  of  three 
of  the  colleges  in  my  district  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  I  would  like  to  report  the  result 
of  my  conversations. 

All  three  emphatically  voiced  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill.  They  did  so  because 
they  are  fearful  that  loans  will  mean 
Federal  interference  in  their  affairs. 
They  feel  that  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  spend  less  for  unnecessary 
programs — which  are  always  declared  to 
be  necessary  to  meet  critical  needs — the 
money  left  in  the  States  could  purchase 
more  per  dollar  than  If  It  goes  by  way 
of  a  Washington  bureau. 

,  As  to  the  grants — two  of  the  presi- 
dents were  flatly  opposed,  stating  tiie 
people  will  meet  the  needs  without  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  handouts.  The  other 
said  that  tf  the  grant  is  one-third  they 
could  make  up  that  amount  as  well  as 
the  two-thirds  and  that  the  control  of 
that  one-third  would  be  far  out  of  pro- 
portion to  what  is  received.  All  were 
fearful  that  this  program  would  be  the 
"foot  in  the  door"  for  increasing  Federal 
fimds  for  salaries.  Finally,  all  three  in- 
sisted that  the  academic  agencies  do  not 
speak  for  them  in  that  at  no  time  have 
they  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  issues  on  which  these  aRencies  speak 
out  so  vociferously. 

On  the  ba.sis  of  the  expressed  opinions 
of  those  who  would  certainly  be  in  a 
position  to  receive  the  so-called  bene- 
fits the  bill  would  provide,  I  mu.st  op- 
pose the  bill. 

I  believe  in  education  as  much  as  any 
Member  of  thi.s  body.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, in  education  free  from  the  hands 
of  political  control.  Let  us  encourage 
our  institutions  to  ko  forward.  Let  us  not 
force  them  to  t)e  drawn  into  a  Federal 
program  that  will  mean  control. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
Ryan!. 

iMr.  RYAN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 

;  voice  my  support  of  H.R.  8900.  a  bill 
which  would  provide  much  needed  and 
vital  assistance  for  higher  education  in 
America. 

I  al.so  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green!,  for 
her  vigorous  leadership  on  this  proposal 
The  proposed  measure  would  author- 
ize Federal  financial  assistance  for  col- 
lege academic  facihtles  through  a  pro- 
gram of  matching  grants  and  long-term 
\o&x\s  for  the  construction  of  academic 


facilities.  In  accomplishmp:  this  pur- 
pose, the  bill  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $180  million  for  fl.scal  1962 
and  each  of  4  succeeding  fiscal  years 
for  grants  and  a  sum  of  $120  annually 
for  loans  for  each  of  5  fiscal  years.  In 
the  House  repwrt  on  the  proposal,  it  i.s 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  all  programs 
of  the  bill,  includine  administrative  ex- 
penditures. Is  approximatt  !y  $1  5  bil- 
lion—Hou.sp  Report  No   1064 

H.R.  8900  represents  a  sound  means 
through  which  the  Federal  Government 
may  assist  our  colleges  and  universities 
which  are  laboring  today  auainst  a  num- 
ber of  handicaps  to  quality  education  I 
hardly  need  to  enumerate  for  this  body 
the  varied  facts  of  our  time  w;^.:rh  i,s,sue 
forceful  challenges  to  American  higher 
education. 

Again  and  again  notable  authorities  In 
the  field  of  education  and  education  ad- 
ministration have  directed  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  to  the  maior  conditions 
which  underscore  the  need  for  the  speedy 
enactment  of  a  program  of  Federal  aid 
to  higher  education. 

We  well  know  that  the  c.xpluvsion  of 
new  knowledge,  the  explosion  in  popula- 
tion, and  the  explosion  m  the  demand 
for  specialists  and  quality  college  grad- 
uates are  three  such  major  crises  In 
higher  education  Education  directly 
affects  our  progress  as  a  free  people 
and  our  hopes  for  more  abundant  living. 
As  President  Kennedy  stated  m  his  mes- 
sage on  education  to  the  Congress.  Our 
progress  as  a  nation  can  be  no  swifter 
than  our  progress  In  education  Our 
requirements  for  world  leadership,  our 
hopes  for  economic  growth,  and  the  de- 
mands of  cltlxenship  ILself  in  an  era  such 
as  this  all  require  the  maximum  devel- 
opment of  every  young  American  s  ca- 
pacity." 

These  words  of  the  President  have 
been  echoed  by  professional  and  lay 
study  groups  concerned  with  education 
throughout  the  Nation.  When  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Mr.  RibicofT.  appeared  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  House  Education  Committee  to  re- 
port on  the  reasons  for  President  Ken- 
nedy's sense  of  urgency  about  the  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities  a.s  a 
major  area  of  need,  he  emphasized 

The  facts  that  supp'>rt  the  need  fur 
prijmpt  assistance  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities fur  the  con.structlon  uf  physic.i!  fa- 
cilities c.in  be  Identified  \ery  specitically 
and    briefly 

First,  the  Nations  r.jlleges  and  universi- 
ties must  spend,  between  now  and  ltf66. 
at  least  »8  6  bllU.  >n  f.ir  physical  faciluie*. 
in  order  to  accummoda'e  Increasetl  enri.)ll- 
ments  and  lo  provide  adequate  facilities  for 
the  numbers  of  student*  tiiey  n.  w  have 

Second,  projections  of  anticipated  re- 
sources fur  investment  in  physlcu:  plant  by 
these  In.stitutlons.  taking  Into  account  e%ery 
source  uf  income  now  anticipated  fi>r  this 
purpose.  Indicate  that  res«;)urce8  will  fall 
short  of  facilities  needed  to  the  exrent  of 
•2  9  blUlon  by  196.5.  ».5  5  billion  by  Vm6.  and 
»5  2  billion  by  1970 

Mr    RibicofT  went  on  to  point  out: 

It  us  conservatively  estimated  tliat  enroll- 
ments In  higher  education  will  increase  (rotn 
.J.610I.MW  in  the  fall  of  1960  to  6.006  OtX)  In 
the  fall  of  1970.  The  accommodation  of  this 
increase  of  2  4  million  will  cost  the  Nations 


coUege.s  and  universities  some  $16  4  billion 
for  added  facilities.  In  addition,  they  must 
remedy  present  deflclendes. 

These  facts  and  figures  in  Secretary 
Ribicoff's  statement  are  supported  by  a 
detailed  study  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation which  presents  the  physical  fa- 
cilities needs  of  American  higher  educa- 
tum.  1961-70.  They  are  facts  and 
figures  which  cannot  and  must  not  be 
lunored. 

At  tlie  outset  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  numerous  profe.ssional  and  lay 
groups  concerned  with  education  have 
urged  action  by  the  Congress  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  meeting  higher  educa- 
tion nced.s.  On  January  23,  of  this  year, 
the  American  Council  on  Education. 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
Association  of  American  Colleges.  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges,  and  the  State  UnlTersi- 
ties  A.s.sociation  Joined  In  a  statement  on 
higher  education  legtslation.  In  this 
statement  it  Ls  pointed  out: 

All  maJ'T  elements  of  hlglier  educmtlon 
.ire  united  In  support  of  Fcdetkl  action  to 
provide  optional  loaixs  or  matching  grant* 
for  assistance  in  the  co:\structton  of  college 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  Ubrartas.  The 
specific  legisiatlon  for  such  academic  faclli- 
Ue«  which  most  nearly  represents  th«  Judg- 
ment of  colleges  aiid  unlvertitlaa  and  thalr 
national  organizations  is  embodlad  in  HJt 
7-J13  and  H  H  RUOO  bills  voted  out  In  19S1 
by  the  Hiuse  Couwiiltlec  on  Kducatlon  and 
I  ..Ik  bi  ir 

Moreover,  the  five -group  statement 
reported 

Careful  and  extensive  studies  hav«  dem- 
onstrated that  no  program  can  offer  the 
kind  of  nvernll  assistance  needed  unices  it 
Includes  both  matching  grants  and  iuw- 
Interest  loans 

H  R.  8900  would  provide  Just  that— 
a  program  of  grants  and  low-interest 
loans.  The  bill  provides  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  one-half  of  the  proposed  grant 
funds  to  the  States  m  the  same  ratio 
as  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
institutior\.s  of  higher  education  in  the 
State  bears  to  the  total  national  enroll- 
ment, with  the  other  half  of  the  grant 
sums  allotted  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
numb<"r  of  students  in  grades  9  to  12  in 
the  State  bears  to  the  total  of  such  stu- 
dents in  all  States  Under  the  loan  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  make  loans  to  institutions 
of  liigher  education  to  construct  aca- 
demic facilities  to  be  repaid  over  a  p>eriod 
up  to  50  years. 

The  grant  and  loan  features  of  H.R 
8900  make  the  legislation  flexible  and 
thereby  enable  colleges  and  universities 
to  participate  in  a  manner  most  fitting  to 
their  needs  For  example,  it  is  pointed 
out  in  the  House  report  that  initially 
only  loans  for  academic  facilities  were 
included  in  the  bill.  However,  many  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  would  not 
be  able  to  fully  participate  in  such  a 
loan  program  for  the  construction  of 
non-income-producing  facilities  without 
raising  student  tuition  fees  and  ellm- 
inatinK  contemplated  teacher  salary  in- 
crca.ses.  Moreover,  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  repoi'ted  that  many 
uistiiutions  of  higher  education  were 
limited  by  restrictions  in  State  constitu- 
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tions  which  prohibited  the  borrowing  of 
money  for  the  construction  of  non- 
income-producing  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  8900  embraces  the 
basic  recommendations  by  the  President 
for  aid  for  college  classroom  construc- 
tion. Moreover,  through  its  fiexlble  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  loans  it  is  a  meas- 
ure which  can  be  meaningful  to  a  large 
number  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
education.  I  believe  that  the  measure 
should  be  promptly  considered  and  en- 
acted by  this  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  at  this 
time  to  another  phase  of  the  total  needs 
of  higher  education  in  America.  This 
important  problem  is  not  met  by  H.R. 
8900.  I  refer  to  the  need  by  large  num- 
bers of  our  high  school  graduates  for 
financial  assistance  in  meeting  the  cost 
of  higher  education. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  learned  of  a 
publication  by  Nicholas  DeWitt.  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  Russian  Research  Center, 
Harvard  University.  The  E>eWitt  study, 
published  by  the  National  Science  Foim- 
datlon.  "Education  and  Professional  Em- 
ployment in  the  U.S.SJI.."  points  up  the 
all-out  emphasis  the  Soviet  Union  is 
giving  to  the  education  and  training  of 
individuals  especially  in  fields  related  to 
science  and  technology.  Since  the  re- 
lease of  the  DeWltt  study.  President 
Kennedy  has  made  a  special  appeal  to 
parents,  teachers,  and  school  boards  to 
Rive  serious  attention  to  the  development 
of  American  talent 

We  well  know,  of  course,  that  prior  to 
the  DeWltt  study,  and  for  many  years 
even  prior  to  the  1957  sputnik,  educators 
were  very  much  concerned  with  the  need 
to  emphasise  quality  education  for  the 
especially  demanding  and  difficult  chal- 
lenges which  confront  us. 

Studies  prepared  by  public  and  private 
agencies  have  for  some  time  focused  upon 
the  loss  to  America  of  much  valuable  tal- 
ent and  skill  because  of  the  economic 
barrier  to  higher  education  for  many  su- 
perior high  school  graduates.  In  his 
statement  during  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress  before  the  special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  former  Secretary 
Fleming  reported: 

These  studies  about  Uie  need  for  financial 
assistance  by  quallfled  high  school  gradu- 
ates are  In  substantial  agreement  on  the 
following  points: 

1.  Despite  the  remarkable  growth  of  col- 
lege enrollmenU.  experu  esUmate  that  from 
180.000  to  200,000  youthB  of  high  ability  an- 
nually fail  to  attend  college  and  that  from 
60.000  to  100.000  of  these  might  be  reached 
If  flnnnciHl  asslstaiice  could  tx  made  avail- 
able to  tliem. 

And  at  the  same  time  the  tuition 
charges  of  colleges  and  universities  con- 
tinue to  rise.  A  recent  study  prepared 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education 
about  tuition  increases  shows,  for  ex- 
ample: 

In  14  large  privately  controlled  instltu- 
tlon.s.  the  tuition  and  fee*  charged  •  •  • 
were  278  percent  above  thoee  charged  in 
1928:  a  comparable  figure  for  room  and 
board  was  82  percent. 

Increases  In  tuition  and  fees  range  from 
a  low  of  187  percent  for  resident  students 
in  •  •  •  12  small  publicly  controlled  in- 
stitutions to  a  high  of  854  percent  for  the 
14  medium  sized  privately  controlled  institu- 
CVin 74 


tlons.  Room  and  board  increases  range 
from  a  low  of  82  percent  In  •  •  •  22  men's 
institutions  to  a  high  of  126  percent  for  •  •  • 
20   large  publicly  controlled  Institutions. 

On  the  question  of  the  cost  of  higher 
education  to  the  parents,  the  study  goes 
on  to  point  out: 

In  terms  of  costs  to  the  parents,  the  accel- 
erated rate  la  even  more  Impressive  when  one 
determines  the  proportions  of  these  increases 
for  selected  periods  of  time. 

Aa  a  rough  approximation,  one  can  say 
that  of  the  total  increase  In  tuition  and  fees 
between  1928  and  1960,  one-third  of  the 
increase  occtirred  In  the  last  4  years;  one- 
third  In  the  preceding  8  years,  and  one-third 
In  the  preceding  30  years."  ^ 

On  the  basis  of  even  the  briefest  atten- 
tion to  the  various  factors  affecting  the 
cost  of  college,  one  must  conclude  that 
scholarships  for  qualified  students  are 
also  a  priority  for  education.  It  is  my 
hope,  therefore,  that  this  Congress  will 
meet  the  problem  of  college  classroom 
construction  and  scholarships  for  capa- 
ble high  school  graduates  through  ap- 
propriate legislation.  Let  us  begin  with 
the  enactment  of  HJl.  8900. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Qray]. 

Mr.  QRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8900.  Before  giving  my 
r«aaona  for  suppoitlng  this  worthwhile 
meaaurc  I  want  to  highly  commend  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon.  Mrs.  Orun, 
the  Bubcommittee  chairman,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  and  certainly 
would  not  want  to  leave  out  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee.  Congressman 
Adam  Clatton  Powsll,  for  their  hard 
work,  extreme  foresight  to  our  needs, 
and  the  expeditious  maimer  in  which 
they  have  brought  this  bill  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee  so  early  in  the  session. 
I  also  want  to  thank  our  leadership  for 
their  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  legislation  authorizing 
additional  assistance  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  construction,  re- 
habilitation, and  improvement  of  aca- 
demic and  related  facilities  is  long  over 
due.  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  repre- 
sent a  district  In  southern  Illinois  that 
is  the  home  of  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity. When  I  came  to  Congress  8 
years  ago,  this  school  had  an  enrollment 
of  less  than  4,000  students.  Today  the 
enrollment  at  two  campuses  is  over 
15.000  students.  Growing  pains  is  not 
the  word.  We  have  foimd  a  great  need 
for  additional  classrooms,  additional 
dormitories,  and  other  related  buildings. 
The  people  of  Illinois  have  fulfilled  their 
responsibility  by  recently  floating  a  large 
bond  issue  in  an  effort  to  keep  pace  with 
the  large  influx  of  students;  however, 
additional  finances  are  sorely  needed. 
This  bill  that  will  provide  loans  and 
grants  will  be  of  tremendous  help  to  in- 
stitutions such  as  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity. As  Chairman  Powell  so  ably 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  today,  we  are  at 
least  7  years  late  with  this  legislation. 


'  "Is  Education  Becoming  Too  Expensive?" 
a  graphic  study  Indicating  fixed  charges  to 
the  student  are  rapidly  on  the  rise,  by  Elmer 
D.  West,  director,  Office  of  Statistical  Infor- 
mation and  Research.  American  Council  on 
Education.   Washington,  D.C.,   1961. 


A  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  starts  with 
the  first  step — so  let  us  begin. 

Mr.  KEARNS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  excellent  work  done  by 
the  subcommittee  that  has  prepared 
and  handled  this  bilL  Then,  too,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  Members 
who  have  stayed  here  throughout  the 
debate  and  who  have  thus  become  well 
informed  as  to  the  provisions  of  this  im- 
portant bill.  Furthermore,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  very  happy 
to  see  standing  behind  the  rail  the  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  Mr.  Graham  Barden, 
for  whom  I  know  we  all  have  great 
respect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  this  debate  comes  to 
a  close  I  feel  that  we  on  the  Committee 
of  Education  and  Labor — and  I  include 

the  chairman  of  the  committee  as  well 

have  made  an  obligation  and  a  promise 
to  this  body  today  that  the  bill  as  it  has 
been  presented  truly  represents  what  we 
Intend  to  have  written  into  law. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  every  one  of  us 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  a  member 
of  the  conference  cmnmittee  will  carry 
this  obligation  to  the  oonferenee  room 
and  we  must  hold  the  line  on  decisions 
and  not  permit  new  provisions  pertain- 
ing to  scholarships  to  be  added  to  it. 

Then.  too.  I  want  to  say  that  I  feel  that 
in  adopUng  this  legislation,  for  wnlch  X 
shall  vote,  we  will  be  avoldint  the  pit- 
falls of  the  legislaUon  that  was  presented 
to  us  here  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
at  the  end  of  the  last  session.  This  bill 
gives  us  an  opportunity,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  to  support  leglslaUon  for 
higher  education  which  this  country  can 
well  avail  Itself  of. 

Again  I  want  to  compliment  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  especially 
those  on  the  minority,  for  the  fine  work 
they  have  done  in  presenting  this  legis- 
lation. And  now  I  would  like  to  discuss 
a  few  of  the  more  important  provisions 
of  this  bill  and  reemphasize  some  of  the 
reasons  I  believe  it  should  be  enacted. 
This  bill  will  provide  both  loans  and 
matching  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  for  the  construction  of  academic 
facilities.  The  total  cost  of  the  5-year 
program  will  be  $1.5  billion.  Of  this 
amount  $600  miUion,  or  $120  million  per 
year  will  be  for  loans  and  $800  million  or 
$180  million  per  year  will  be  for  grants. 
The  grant  funds  will  be  distributed 
among  the  various  States  imder  the  fol- 
lowing formula.  One-half  will  be  given 
on  the  basis  of  present  college  enrollment 
in  the  State,  and  one-half  will  be  given 
on  the  basis  of  student  enrollment  in  the 
State  in  school  grades  9  through  12. 

The  loan  money  will  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  that  no  single  State  can  receive 
more  than  12^!  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  loans  under  the  program. 
Moreover,  all  loans  must  be  repaid  within 
50  years  and  the  interest  rate  will  be  3^2 
percent.  To  be  eligible  to  borrow  the 
money,  the  applicant  must  show  that  it 
is  unable  to  borrow  money  from  other 
sources  on  equally  favorable  terms. 
Finally,  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  project  mi'st  be 
financed  by  non-Federal  funds. 
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Further  restrictions  on  both  the  loan- 
ing or  granting  of  the  money  are  to  the 
effect  that  to  be  eligible  the  applicant 
must  show  that  the  project  will  result  in 
urgently  needed  expansion,  or  if  it  Ls  a 
new  institution  that  it  will  result  in 
newly  created  enrollment  capacity. 
Moreover,  the  facility  that  is  to  be  con- 
structed cannot  be  a  gym,  athletic,  or 
recreation  facility  and  cannot  be  used 
for  sectarian  instruction. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  type  of  Federal 
assistance  is  urgently  needed. 

As  ranking  minority  member.  I  have 
heard  literally  weeks  of  testimony  re- 
garding Federal  aid  to  education.  In  all 
this  testimony  there  has  been  only  one 
area  of  general  agreement — the  area  of 
Federal  aid  to  higher  education  for  the 
construction  of  academic  facilities. 

Colleges  and  universities — both  public 
and  private — will  be  faced  with  a  30- 
percent  enrollment  increase  by  1965.  At 
the  same  time,  the  advent  of  the  space 
age  has  created  an  immediate  and  ur- 
gent demand  for  more  engineers,  scien- 
tists and  highly  trained  technicitiii.  To 
meet  this  crisis  additional  academic  fa- 
cilities must  be  constructed  now. 

The  Federal  Government  has  histori- 
cally supported  and  assisted  higher  edu- 
cation. As  early  as  the  4th  Congress 
a  resolution  to  establish  a  national  uni- 
versity, as  recommended  in  President 
Washington's  speech,  was  reported  by 
the  select  committee. 

Subsequently  the  so-called  land-erant 
college  bills  were  enacted  which  d  jnated 
land  to  the  States  for  colleges. 

This  has  been  followed  by  the  GI  bill 
college  housing  loans,  and  the  very  suc- 
sessful  National  Defense  Education  Act 

Finally,  this  bill  does  not  become  in- 
volved In  the  controversy  over  aid  to 
private  schools.  This  assistance  would 
flow  to  public  and  private  schools  alike. 
No  differential  is  made.  As  it  is  re- 
stricted to  colleges  and  universities  there 
Is  no  constitutional  question.  Histori- 
cally, private  colleges  have  received  Fed- 
eral assistance  and  have  carried  a  tre- 
mendous part  of  the  higher  education 
burden 

Therefore.  Mr  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  most  important  piece 
of  legislation 

Mrs,  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Bailey  I . 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  now  more  than  2.000  in.stitutions  of 
higher  education  providing  education  ac- 
ceptable toward  a  degree.  Approximate- 
ly 600  of  these  institutions  limit  their 
offering  to  a  2-year  program.  Of  the 
some  1.400  colleges  and  universities  offer- 
ing at  least  a  4-year  program,  one-third 
have  enrollments  below  500  students  and 
an  additional  one-fourth  have  enroll- 
ments between  500  and  1,000.  Slightly 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  4-year  col- 
leges and  universities  have  enrollments 
in  excess  of  5,000  students. 

In  West  Virginia,  there  are  20  colleges 
and  universities,  consisting  of  2  private 
junior  colleges.  7  private  liberal  arts  col- 
leges for  a  total  of  9  private  institutions. 
and  11  State-supported  institutions,  con- 
sisting of  1  junior  college.  1  technical 
institute,  7  teachers  colleges,  and  2  uni- 
versities.   Of  the  20.  2  have  enrollments 


below  500.  10  have  enrollments  from  500 
to  999,  6  have  enrollments  from  1.000  to 

2.499.  and  2  have  enrollments  in  excess  of 

2.500.  Range  in  enrollments  is  from  163 
in  Greenbrier  College  to  8.282  in  the 
University  of  West  Virginia. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  representing  six 
of  these  small  colleges. 

Not  only  does  the  small  liberal  arts 
college  provide  work  leading  to  the  bach- 
elor's degree,  but  it  also  provides  the 
basic  educational  background  for  study 
toward  advanced  degrees. 

According  to  the  Council  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Small  Colleges,  many  good 
small  colleges  have  been  operating  below 
capacity,  while  some  of  the  larger  insti- 
tutions must  turn  students  away  because 
of  lack  of  facilities.  Staffed  by  highly 
dedicated  faculty,  many  of  the  small  col- 
leges offer  good  basic  programs  and  some 
diversification,  sometimes  in  classes  too 
small  to  be  really  economical,  especially 
in  junior  and  senior  level  subjects 

Nevertheless,  as  a  result  of  careful 
management  and  effective  fund  drives 
among  alumni  and  friends,  many  of  the 
private  liberal  arts  colleges  are  able  to 
compete  with  the  out-of-State  tuition 
charged  in  public  universities  Students 
from  these  colleges  have  been  transfer- 
ring succe.ssfully  to  other  institutions 
at  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate 
levels  for  years  and  their  alumni  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  areas  of  serv- 
ice as  well  as  in  industry  and  govern- 
ment 

With  a  rmnimum  of  assistance  through 
facilities  loans,  these  institutions  are  in 
a  position  to  absorb  some  of  the  increas- 
ing enrollments  at  a  smaller  total  cost 
of  additional  facilities  than  if  completely 
new  institutions  were  constructed  In 
scattered  communities  throughout  the 
country,  these  institutions  offer  expan- 
sion possibilities  now,  at  a  minimum  of 
expense,  thereby  helping  to  stretch  fur- 
ther the  funds  needed  to  establish  new- 
institutions  in  other  localities 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  desire 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
(Mrs.  Hansen  1. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  supEKjrt  of  H.R.  8900,  known  as  the 
College  Academic  Facilities  Act,  and 
to  compliment  my  neighbor  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  on  her  work  and 
service  to  higher  education  today. 

I  now  ask  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  telegram  received  from  one  of  our 
own  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Washington  State  University.  This  tele- 
gram attests  to  the  need  for  funds  to 
help  such  institutions  meet  the  growing 
need  for  facilities  to  accommodate  ever- 
increasing  enrollments. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  note  that 
junior  colleges  will  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  legislation,  as  the  State 
of  Washington  has  been  outstanding  in 
the  junior  college  field  We  feel  that 
they  make  a  great  contribution  to  the 
education  of  the  young  people  of  our 
State. 

Also  at  this  time,  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  wire  received  from  the  officers 
of  the  Washington  State  Division  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women,  expressing  their  strong  support 
for  HR.  8900. 


Finally,  I  sincerely  trust  that  the 
committee  will  continue  to  study  all 
needs  of  education  at  all  levels  and  the 
relative  abilities  of  various  subdivisions 
of  government  to  finance  such  programs. 
We  need  more  knowledge,  for  example, 
of  each  State's  abihty  to  tax. 

Hon    Jui-iA  BtnT-n  Hansen, 

House  of  Repreaentatives, 

Hou.te  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C.: 

President  C  Clement  PYench  1b  away  from 
Pullman  but  he  would  wlah  me  to  advl«e 
you  that  Washington  State  UnlTcrslty't  ma- 
jor capital  outlay  requirements,  housing, 
dining,  and  other  'tudent  revenue  producing 
facllUles  excluded,  will  require  expenditure 
of  $5,700,000  annually  during  the  next  6 
years  Hubetantial  part  of  projects  provide 
for  academic  facilities  It  is  totally  unlikely 
that  State  tax  sources  can  provide  even 
rerisunably  adequately  for  this  Inatltuilon 
specifically  or  fir  higher  education  generally 
III  state  WSU  is  legally  In  a  position  to 
horrow  some  $6  million  pledging  tuition  in- 
come (or  debt  service  payments  but  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  State  sources.  Federal  grants 
and  Federal  loans  are  necessary  if  the  en- 
rollment increase  is  to  be  accommodateil  in 
appropriate  quarters  Your  vigorous  sup- 
port of  H  R  8900  Is  most  important,  in  my 
judgment,  to  higher  education  in  Washing- 
ton   and   l.s  earnestly   requested. 

S    Town  Stxphxnbon, 
Dean  nf  Faculty    Washington  State  Uni- 
versity 
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Hon    Jt'LiA  BuTi.r*  Hanskn, 

V  S    Hou^e  of  Representatives. 

House  Olfire  Building   Washington.  DC: 

Your  support   Is   asked  for  H.R.  8000,  au- 
thorizing Federal  loans  and  grants  for  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities. 
FiespectfuUy. 

Mrs   R   R   MoaaiaoH, 
Higher  Education  Chairman.  Washington 
State    Division.    American    Association 
of  University  Women 

Mrs    Amos  Oaxoaoi*, 
State  Legislative  Chairman. 

Mr  KEARNS  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Smith  J . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  great  unanimity  of  opinion  that  we 
seem  to  find  on  the  floor  today  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  every  time  we  have 
a  meeting  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  it  is  just  a  love  feast.  I 
want  to  assure  everyone  that  such  an 
idea  involves  gross  exaggeration.  The 
members  of  the  committee  have  very 
deep  convictions,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  time  beiore  that  I  have  known  of  so 
much  unanimity  of  opinion  as  we  find 
here  today  This  indicates  that  we  must 
have  a  good  bill  before  us. 

As  far  as  the  total  needs  of  the  country 
is  concerned  in  the  field  of  education, 
this  bill  is  like  entering  a  mule  in  the 
Kentucky  E)erby.  But  at  least  the  mule 
IS  going  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  not 
claimed  to  be  an  answer  to  all  education 
problems.  But  I  thiiik  there  is  some-. 
thing  more  important  to  this  legislation 
than  how  far  we  are  going  to  go;  the  im- 
portant thing  is  that  we  are  headed  in 
the  right  direction.  We  cannot  say  this 
about  all  legislation  we  have  had  in  the 
past  We  need  to  develop  college  facili- 
ties and  expand  the  facilities  so  that  with 
freedom  of  choice,  a  student  can  get  the 
education  he  or  she  needs. 


i> 


We  are  accumulating  in  this  country 
right  now  500,000  per  year  of  unem- 
jUoyed.  unskilled  workers.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  shortages  in  most  of  the 
professional  categories,  especially  in  the 
field  of  electronics.  What  we  need  is  to 
get  additional  college  facilities  so  that 
those  who  have  the  capability  of  doing 
college  work  can  get  an  education.  Even 
if  they  are  among  those  fortunate  enough 
to  not  need  financial  help,  they  can- 
not enroll  unless  there  are  classroom  fa- 
cilities. Some  of  these  500,000  unem- 
ployed that  are  accumulating  each  year 
could  find  extremely  useful  places  in  in- 
dustry if  they  have  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop their  talents. 

I  think  this  bill  really  goes  in  the  right 
direction.  If  we  preserve  freedom  of 
choice  and  still  secure  enough  techni- 
cians we  must  have  sufHcient  facilities 
available  that  the  talented  young  per- 
son can  choose  his  field  of  activity  rather 
than  to  have  his  talents  diverted. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R.  8900. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana   [Mr.  WaggonnerI. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition,  lest  my  other  col- 
leagues feel  there  is  a  unanimous  con- 
sent here  in  this  bill  today.  I  rise  to 
state  my  express  disapproval  of  this 
proposed  Federal  aid  to  education,  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that,  to  a  large  extent, 
progress  in  times  gone  by  and  progress 
in  years  to  come,  have  been  and  will  be 
directly  related  to  our  educational  ac- 
complishments and  advancements. 

There  are  those  about  this  land  today 
who  feel  that  American  education  is  at  a 
standstill.    I  do  not  agree. 

The  Communists  have  said  down 
through  the  years  that  they  could  con- 
quer Americans  without  firing  a  single 
shot  if  they  could  destroy  our  faith  in 
first,  the  courts  of  our  land;  second, 
our  churces:  and,  third,  our  educational 
system. 

People  all  over  this  country  pushed  the 
panic  button  when  Russia  beat  us  to 
the  so-called  punch  and  launched  the 
first  sputnik.  We  have  lost  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  our  courts.  Some  even 
have  lost  respect  for  our  churches. 

Now  It  appears  even  the  Congress  of 
these  United  States  has  lost  faith  in  our 
education  system.  I,  for  one.  have  not 
lost  faith  because  I  know  it  is  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  some  would  have  us  believe. 
In  fact,  It  is  unsurpassed  by  any  educa- 
tion system  anywhere  in  the  world. 

We  must  only  come  to  the  realization 
that  here  in  these  United  States  we  must 
accomplish  with  guidance  that  which  the 
Communists  seek  to  accomplish  by  regi- 
mentation and  force. 

Would  any  of  you  have  It  otherwise? 
H.R.  8900  is  Federal  aid  to  education 
and  you  cannot  explain  it  any  other  way. 
I  do  not  believe  the  statistics  presented 
as  a  part  of  this  presentation  setting 
forth  the  need  for  this  legislation.  I  do 
not  believe  that  our  education  system  has 
failed  or  is  falling  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  times.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
facilities  or  our  higher  education  system 
are.  for  the  most  part,  being  utilized  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

I  do  not  believe— as  an  advocate  and 
stanch  believer  in  fiscal  responsibility — 


that  the  Federal  Government  is  even  as 
able  as  the  local  and  State  governments 
to  put  additional  money  into  education. 
I  do  not  believe  the  proponents  of  Uils 
bill  even  believe  that  controls  will  not  be 
ultimately  attached  to  this  legislation. 

I  do  not  accept  the  premise  that  the 
States  are  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
grow^ing  education  system. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  constitutional  to 
make  these  loans  or  grants  to  church- 
supported  schools,  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  Is  any  wisdom  attached  to  granting 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  the 
powers  authorized  by  this  legislation.  In 
shott,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  now,  nor 
will  there  ever  be.  a  need  for  this  addi- 
tional Federal  aid  to  education  except 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  admit  to 
themselves,  and  to  those  who  look  on, 
that  they  are  not  capable  or  worthy  of 
providing  the  youth  of  the  States  in  these 
United  States  the  education  they  so 
richly  deserve. 

I  say  to  you  that  those  of  you  who  are 
willing  to  accept  this  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation are  saying  for  all  to  hear,  "I'm 
not  capable  of  providing  for  my  own. 
Bring  on  the  welfare." 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  am  com- 
pletely opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion because  there  is  no  reconciliation  in 
my  mind  for  Government  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  education.  I  believe  the 
Constitution  to  mean  what  it  actually 
says  and  not  what  some  would  have  it 
say. 

Mr.  -iASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
though  the  bill  we  are  discussing  today 
will  do  much  to  help  provide  needed 
classrooms  and  laboratories  at  our  uni- 
versities. I  believe  the  bill  is  extremely 
weak  in  one  respect:  it  neglects  the 
growing  problem  of  the  gifted  student 
who  is  financially  unable  to  obtain  an 
education. 

Every  year  thousands  of  qualified  high 
school  graduates  ask  our  colleges  and 
universities  for  scholarships  or  other 
kinds  of  financial  aid— and,  far  too  often, 
these  talented  youngsters  are  unable  to 
get  any  kind  of  financial  help. 

Every  year  more  than  150,000  young 
men  and  women  in  the  top  academic 
brackets  do  not  go  on  to  college  simply 
because  they  and  their  parents  cannot 
afford  it.  This  happens  despite  the  fact 
that  some  scholarship  programs  do  serve 
to  aid  a  limited  number  of  outstanding 
students.  This  is  a  terrible  waste  of 
valuable  manpower. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  one  of 
many  centers  in  the  country  which  is 
doing  its  best  to  drive  forward  with  the 
task  of  providing  real  education  for  these 
and  other  students  in  the  sixties.  I  know 
that  a  well  designed  Federal  scholarship 
program  would  do  much  to  assist  this  and 
other  great  universities  around  the 
country.  I  would  urge  that  the  Senate 
approach  to  this  bill — which  includes 
scholarship  assistance — be  given  careful 
consideration  by  the  House. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  speak  in  support  of  H  Jl.  8000,  the 
College  Academic  Facilities  Act,  tl.at  is 
before  us. 

It  Is  my  strong  belief,  from  personal 
observation  of  the  needs  of  universities 
and  colleges  In  my  heavily  pKjpulated 
State  of  New  Jersey,  that  there  Is  a 
pressing  need  for  this  legislation  and 
that  it  is  long  overdue. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  com- 
mittee report  declaration  that  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  faces  both 
a  crisis  and  a  challenge  in  the  coming 
decade  because  of  the  so-called  popula- 
tion explosion  that  is  facing  our  universi- 
ties and  colleges. 

It  is  a  challenge  that  our  institutions 
of  higher  education  cannot  meet  alone. 
It  is  a  challenge  that  our  States  and  local 
governing  bodies  find  difficult  to  answer 
because  of  so  many  other  pressing  needs. 
This  legislation  will  furnish  definitive 
and  constructive  help  to  our  universities 
and  colleges  In  meeting  the  challenge 
and  filling  the  demand  of  our  country 
for  scientists,  engineers,  doctors,  teach- 
ers, and  other  needs  for  educated  per- 
sonnel. 

Through  this  legislation  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  will  be  assisted 
in  expanding  their  academic  facilities — 
the  building  and  Improvement  of  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  libraries,  and  related 
academic  and  service  structures. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  body  will 
give  overwhelming  approval  to  this  bill. 
We  can  no  longer  procrastinate.  The 
time,  and  need,  for  action  Is  now. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  HJl. 
8900,  which  would  authorize  assistance 
to  public  and  other  n(xiprofit  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation  or  im- 
provMnent  of  needed  academic  facilities, 
such  as  classrooms,  laboratories  and  li- 
braries. 

In  the  28th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  here  in  Congress,  there  are 
five  institutions  of  higher  learning  which 
would  qualify  for  assistance  under  this 
action:  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Du- 
quesne  University,  Mount  Mercy  College, 
and  Chatham  College. 

Because  Of  the  tremendous  expansion 
of  college  student  populations,  each  one 
of  these  institutions  is  engaged  in  major 
capital  improvement  programs.  Accred- 
ited jimior  and  community  colleges  In 
Allegheny  County  would  also  be  entitled 
to  participate  under  the  program. 

These  institutions  provide  education 
not  just  for  Pittsburghers,  or  even  Penn- 
sylvanlans,  but  for  students  from  all  over 
the  United  States.  The  problem  of  pro- 
viding good  education  for  the  young  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  is,  therefore,  not  a 
local  but  a  national  problem. 

H.R.  8900  recognizes  this  fact,  but  of 
necessity  makes  an  allocation  of  the 
funds  based  in  part  on  present  student 
enrollment  In  assisting  Institutions. 

Based  on  the  total  erurollment  of  26,350 
students  in  the  5  Pittsburgh  institu- 
tions, or  13  percent  of  Pennsylvania's 
college  population,  the  5  Pittsburgh 
institutions  should  be  entitled,  over  the 
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5-year  period,  to  Federal  grants  of  more 
than  $7  million  which,  when  matched 
with  State  and  local  funds  and  Federal 
loans,  would  mean  $21  million  for  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  higher  ed- 
ucation in  Pittsburgh  over  the  next  5 
years. 

Mr  Chalmian,  we  in  Pittsburgh  are 
proud  of  the  fine  educational  opportu- 
nities offered  by  Pittsburgh  colleges  We 
are  proud  of  the  improvements  made  by 
them  to  date.  We  want  to  help  them 
expand  and  improve  their  facilities  for 
the  benefit  of  Pittsburgh,  the  tristate 
area,  and  the  Nation. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  their  support  to  this  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
H.R  8900.  providing  for  a  loan  and 
matching  grant  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  represents  a  considerable  im- 
provement over  the  original  administra- 
tion proposal  in  this  field.  That  im- 
provement came  about,  in  great  part,  as 
the  result  of  constructive  suggestions 
made  by  the  Republican  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  during  committee  deliberations. 
One  of  the  more  active  participants  in 
this  effort  was  my  colleague  from  New 
York — and  my  congressional  neighbor  — 
the  Honorable  Charles  E  Goodell.  of 
Jamestown,  and  he  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  this  service 

As  a  result,  the  bill  has  the  united 
support  of  almost  all  of  our  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities  as  well  as  the 
associations  that  represent  them  na- 
tionally It  also  has — as  was  demon- 
strated here  today — strong  bipartisan 
congressional  support  which  is  certainly 
refreshing  after  last  year's  inconclusive 
battle  over  Federal  aid  to  education  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
level 

I  think  that  bipartisan  support  comes 
about  because  Congress  is  now  dealing 
in  an  area  of  demonstrable — as  com- 
pared to  political — need,  and  in  that 
segment  of  our  national  educational  ef- 
fort wherein  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  legitimate  and  proper,  as  well  as 
a  traditional,  role  to  play.  In  large 
measure,  the  task  of  providing  education 
beyond  the  hia;h  school  level  is  per- 
formed by  institutions  which  are  inter- 
state if  not  national  in  character  As 
we  all  know,  college  and  university  stu- 
dents come  from  many  States — not  just 
from  the  State  in  which  the  institution 
happens  to  be  located.  They  come,  in 
increasing  numbers,  from  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well  and  it  is  good  that  they 
should  And  .so  it  is  neither  logical  nor 
reasonable  to  expect  local  or  State  gov- 
ernments to  provide  all  of  the  support 
needed   by  such   institutions 

And.  although  alumni  giving  and  in- 
dustrial support  of  our  private  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  Is  reaching 
toward  new  heights,  it  is  altogether  too 
optimistic  for  anyone  to  assume  that 
the.se  traditional  sources  can  supply  all 
the  funds  needed  to  provide  for  the  en- 
rollment explosion  which  these  col- 
leges and  universities  face  together  ^v!th 
their  publicly  operated  counterparts 
College  enrollments,  totaling  3.600,000 
students  in   1960-1961.  are  expected   to 


increase  by  more  than  1  million,  or  30 
percent,  in  the  next  5  years.  By  1970. 
an  estimated  6.006,000  students  will  be 
seeking  admission  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, a  gain  of  66  percent  over  current 
enrollments. 

In  view  of  America's  ever-increasing 
demand  and  need  for  scientists,  engi- 
neers, doctors,  teachers,  and  other  edu- 
cated personnel  Federal  assistance,  here, 
would  .seem  to  be  not  only  warranted 
but  required  in  order  to  help  clo.se  a 
widening  gap  between  actual  need  and 
the  maxmium  contribut  ons  that  can  be 
expected  from  State,  local,  and  private 
.'sources. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  my  own  congres- 
.sional  district,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
funds  will  be  available— in  a  combina- 
tion of  matching  grants  supplemented 
by  loans  where  needed-not  only  for  our 
Elmira  College  and  rapidly  growing  Har- 
pur  College  but  for  Corning  Community 
College  and  for  Broome  Technical  Com- 
munity College,  as  well.  Nearby  Cornell 
University  and  Ithaca  College  will  al.so 
benefit  Over  $16  million  in  matching 
grant  funds  will  come  to  New  York  this 
next  year  under  this  program  plus  up 
to  $15  million  more  in  long-t'  rtn  loans 
These  moneys,  as  alienated  amomr  the 
various  institutons  of  higher  learning  m 
our  State  according  to  a  table  of  priori- 
ties as  determ.ined  by  a  State  agenrv  can 
be  used  to  construct  acquire,  or  improve 
ariidemi'-  facilities  of  all  types  ar  d  for 
the  equipping  thereof  i;  being  specifi- 
cally stated  however,  that  no  such 
moneys  can  be  ased  for  projects  of  an 
athletic  or  recreational  type  or  wiiere 
admission  might  be  charged  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  where  used  for  sectarian  instruc- 
tion or  as  a  place  of  religious  worship 
or  in  connection  with  any  part  of  th'^ 
program  of  a  school  or  department  of 
divinity 

Although  the  church-state  problem 
here  involved  would  appear  to  be  a  minor 
ouf  at  l>'ast  as  compared  to  that  in- 
volved in  the  lower  education  bills  where 
.school  attendance  is  compulsory-  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  mmht  have  been 
better  clarified  than  ;n  the  bill  before  us. 
however,  if  the  Senate  does  not  take  the 
time  to  do  so,  whatever  objections  I  may 
have  here  may  well  be  overcome  by  wise 
administration  of  this  new  program  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  President  Ken- 
nedy s  often -asserted  support  of  the 
principle  of  .separation  of  church  and 
state 

On  the  floor  the  bill  was  further  im- 
proved by  removal  of  the  original  pro- 
visions which  would  have  permitted 
what  IS  known  as  back-door  spending  in 
connection  with  the  loan  program  I 
supported  that  amendment,  because  I 
think  this  is  the  only  fiscally  responsible 
course  for  us  to  follow,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  Federal  dollars  needed 
to  go  forward  with  this  proKram  after 
July  1  are  already  provided  for  in  Presi- 
dent Kt'nnedy's  .so-called  balanced 
budget 

One  final  tiiouKht  The  bill  provides 
the  usunl  self-servint:  dec'aration  acmnst 
Fe-.U-ral  controls  which  is  belied  in 
part — in  another  provision  of  the  bill 
that  authorizes  F>deral  control  over 
coiLStiuclion  projects  to  the  extent  that 


the  same  will  be  undertaken  in  an  eco- 
nomical manner,  and  will  not  be  of  elab- 
orate or  extravagant  design  or  materials. 
Thus,  while  I  think  the  national  interest 
dictates  my  support  of  this  bill,  It  is 
worth  noting  that  independent  pursuit 
of  truth  and  knowledge  is  always  difB- 
cult  even  under  the  best  of  conditions, 
and  that  it  would  he  well  if  our  Nation's 
educators,  at  the  level  of  higher  learn- 
ing into  which  the  Federal  Government 
now  moves  deeper  than  ever  before,  will 
remain  constantly  vigilant  to  insure 
that  the  independence  of  their  Institu- 
tions remains  inviolate 

Mr  ALGER  Mr  Chairman,  so  far  as 
this  Member  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
point  m  debating  the  various  provisions 
o'  this  bill,  the  College  Academic  Facil- 
ities Act.  when  several  basic  premises  are 
incorrect,  a  ixxjr  foundation  for  good 
legislation  and  impossible  of  correction. 

Specifically.  I  refer  to  the  error  of  our 
talking  about  Federal  money  to  stim- 
ulate education  There  is  no  Federal 
money,  since  the  money  for  this  and 
other  Government  programs  comes  from 
the  only  source  of  all  public  money,  that 
is  the  taxpayers  pockets  In  the  local 
communities.  Not  only  is  there  no  Fed- 
eral money,  the  Federal  Government  is 
in  debt  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars, 
and  President  Kennedy  is  demanding 
increased  spending  in  seventy  or  more 
new  areas  beyond  tl.e  already  stiit>endous 
scope  of  Federal  spending. 

Second,  the  public  expenditure  of  the 
taxpayers  money  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, unfortunately,  is  killing  the  private 
exj)enditure  Federal  spending,  there- 
fore, will  not  supplement  private  spend- 
ing but  ultimately  will  replace  it  to  the 
detriment  of  our  higher  educational 
institutions  Mucn  like  have  your  cake 
and  eat  it.  the  advocates  of  this  bill  want 
all  the  blessings  of  private  contributions 
to  our  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
but  also  want  to  augment  the  private 
effort  with  public  expenditures.  This  is 
erroneous,  the  public  expenditure  will 
replace,  not  supplement,  the  private  ex- 
penditure to  the  detriment  of  better 
education. 

Third.  Federal  regulations  in  any  bill 
involving  Federal  expenditures  are  right 
and  necessary  to  safeguard  the  taxpayers 
Federal  investments,  but  are  wrong  when 
impo.sed  in  the  educational  field. 

Education  of  freemen  must  be  kept 
free  and  that  means  also  free  of  Federal 
Government  control  The  applicants  ap- 
pealing to  the  State  commissioner,  the 
settint,'  of  priorities,  the  State  commis- 
sioner appealing  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  Federal  allocation  comprise 
a  framework  of  almost  unlimited  Fed- 
eral regulation  depending  on  the  whim 
of  the  Federal  Government  representa- 
tives who  administer  the  program. 

Fourth,  the  necessary  separation  of 
church  and  stale  now  conflicts  with  the 
denominational  schools  of  higher  educa- 
tion receiving  loans  or  grants.  Witness 
the  language  in  both  the  bill  and  re- 
port—page 6.  first  paragraph  of  report — 
and  in  the  bill : 

The  term  'academic  faclUtlM"  Bhall  not 
Include  •  •  •  any  facility  u»ed  or  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  Instruction  or  aa  a  place  for 
reiiKi  'US  worship  or  any  facility  that  Is 
used  or  to  be  u«ed  primarily  In  connection 
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with   any   part   of   tlie    program   of   a   school 
or  department  of  divinity. 

Fifth,  one  clear-cut  example  of  Fed- 
eral regulation  and  the  miscarriage  of 
regulation  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
imposition  once  acain  of  the  Davis-Ba- 
con law  whereby  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
determines  the  wages  that  will  be  paid 
the  workmen  that  construct  these  edu- 
laiional  facilities  and  from  whose  arbi- 
trary decisions  there  is  no  recourse  in 
court  He  is  the  prosecutor,  the  judge, 
the  jury,  repardlcss  of  the  merits  or  the 
need  for  Davis-Bacon  wage-setting  pro- 
vi.^ion  No  one  can  disavow  the  unques- 
tioned Government  control  that  accom- 
panies the  lakinK  of  Federal  funds.  This 
i.s  but  one  example. 

Unfortunately,  poor  legislation  such  as 
this,  that  IS.  the  errors  that  result  from 
the  Federal  Government  invading  a  field 
not  constitutional  and  not  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government,  results  in 
clouding  the  issue  of  who  is  for  better 
education  and  how  best  is  it  to  be  ob- 
tained. In  opposing  this  bill,  of  course, 
I  am  not  disapproving  higher  education 
for  any  and  all  who  seek  it.  I  yield  to 
no  one  m  appreciating  the  need  for  edu- 
cation and  for  all  of  us  to  help  as  best 
we  can  to  see  that  our  youth  get  the 
finest  education  that  is  possible. 

Education  is  not  something  to  be 
granted  or  given  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Federal  Government  can- 
not give  anything  to  anyone  that  it  does 
not  first  take  away  from  the  taxpayers. 
Further,  education  must  be  sought  and 
wanted  by  the  student.  Students,  like 
all  of  us,  get  out  of  their  studies  only 
what  they  put  in.  They  must  want  and 
seek  the  education  In  this  country  our 
private  financial  sources  can  meet  this 
need  without  enforced   taxation. 

It  IS  tragic  that  in  a  society  grown 
Kieat  through  freedom  we  now  endeavor 
to  stay  great  by  enforced  taxation.  Fed- 
eral programs,  and  the  substitution  of 
Federal  Government  schemes  for  private 
initiative 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  greatly  troubled  by  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  H.R.  8900.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  doing  all  that  I 
can  to  assist  colleges  and  college  stu- 
dents, but  I  feel  that  there  are  consti- 
tutional limitations  upon  the  action 
which  the  Congress  may  take. 

Another  thing  that  bothers  me  about 
this  legislation  is  that  it  proposes  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  $1  billion  dur- 
ing the  next  5  years  at  a  time  when  we 
are  being  asked  to  raise  the  authorized 
debt  limit  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  amount  of  $10  billion. 

These  are  some  o.'  the  considerations 
that  impel  me  to  vote  "No"  on  the  bill. 

I  have  had  several  communications 
from  fine  private  citizens  and  college 
officials  in  the  country  urging  me  to  vote 
for  the  legislation.  I.  have  also  had  com- 
munications   from    outstanding    people 


urging  that  I  vote  against  the  proposal. 
The  decision  which  I  have  made  has  been 
based  upon  my  own  judgment  after  care- 
fully listening  to  all  of  the  debate  on  the 
legislation. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  include 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  letter  which 
I  received  today  from  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Carroll,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction of  North  Carolina,  who  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  educators 
and  Christian  laymen.  Dr.  Carroll's  let- 
ter is  as  follows : 

January  29.  1962 
Hon   Basil  L.  WHrrENER. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Congressman  WHrrENER.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Rules  Committee 
has  given  approval  to  H.R.  8900  r.uthorizlng 
•  180  million  grants  and  S120  million  loans 
annually  for  5  years  for  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilities  for  public  and  private,  in- 
cluding sectarian,   colleges  and   universities. 

I  contend  that  churches  and  religious 
bodies  establish  and  operate  schools  and  col- 
leges and  universities  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  propagating  their  respective  doc- 
trines and  creeds.  Therefore.  I  believe  that 
direct  or  indirect  financial  support  In  any 
manner  for  such  educational  operations  is 
In  reality  support  for  a  particular  religion, 
creed,  faith,  and  practice. 

If  my  contention  Is  correct  to  any  degree, 
is  not  a  grant  of  public  money  to  a  sec- 
tarian college  or  university  in  absolute  vio- 
lation of  this  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  sute?     I  feel  it  is. 

Does  a  grant  of  public  money  to  a  non- 
public college  or  university  violate  sound 
public  policy? 

Finally,  with  respect  to  a  loan  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  any  nonpublic  school  or 
college  or  university,  what  safeguard  is  there 
against  eventual  forgiveness?  I  feel  very 
strongly  there  should  be  eternal  vigilance 
In  this  connection. 

Thanltlng  you  for  your  consideration  of 
the  foregoing  aspects  of  a  very  significant 
piece  of  legislation,  and  with  all  good  wishes, 
I  remain 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charlie. 

Chas.   F.   Carroll. 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  certain- 
ly we  have  had  many  examples  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  in  the  past  in  vari- 
ous forms.  We  could  mention  the  Land 
Grant  Colleges  Act,  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act,  the  Veterans  Education  and  Train- 
ing Act,  the  donation  of  surplus  proper- 
ties for  purposes  of  education  following 
the  war,  the  Rural  Libraries  Act.  and  the 
school  hot  lunch  program,  among  others. 
Certainly,  also  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act,  in  which  loans  for  college 
students  have  been  made  available,  is 
a  significant  milestone  in  the  advance- 
ment of  education.  Grants  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  scientific 
studies  and  scientific  research  likewise 
represent  significant  steps  and  advances 
for  education.  The  college  dormitories 
loan  program  has  contributed  much  to 
the  building  of  dormitories  for  colleges 
throughout  the  Nation,  including  col- 
leges and  universities  in  my  own  State 
of  Tennessee.  I  can  specifically  men- 
tion Tennessee  Tech.  a  splendid  tech- 
nical college  in  the  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  and  Middle  Ten- 
nessee State  College,  another  splendid 
college  in  my  district. 


I  have  favored  these  programs  and  I 
favor  the  general  principle  of  Federal 
aid  to  education,  without  Federal  con- 
trol.    My  concern  with  the  present  bill 
is  that  a  large  measure  of  Federal  con- 
trol is  implicit  in  the  bill  and  that  f  imds 
can  be  used  and  may  be  used  for  other 
than  purposes  of  pubhc  education.     We 
should  maintain  inviolate  the  principle 
laid  down  in  the  Constitution  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  and  although 
a  statement  is  made  in  the  report  that 
none   of   the   funds   authorized   in    the 
pending  bill  are  to  be  used  for  sectarian 
instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious 
worship,  and  that  the  funds  are  not  to 
be  used  primarily  in  cormection  with  any 
part  of  the  program  of  a  school  or  de- 
partment of  divinity.    I  have  an  honest 
concern  these  funds  can  and  may  be  im- 
properly used  in  violation  of  this  an- 
nounced principle  and  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  specifi- 
cally stated  in  the  bill  that  the  Federal 
Commissioner  of  Education  may  reject 
any  application  submitted  by  a  State 
commissioner  of  education. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  bill  and  shall  cast  my  vote  against 
the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Record 
today  the  text  of  an  excellent  address  on 
higher  education  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Special  Education,  the  gentlelady 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Edith  Green],  the 
author  of  H.R.  8900. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Green  was  de- 
livered on  January  23,  1962,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Eklucation. 

The  text  of  her  address  follows: 
Speech  to  the  American  Council  on  Edtt- 

CATION,    January    23,    1962,    'Washington 
DC. 

(By  Hon.  Edith  Green,  of  Oregon) 

When  Alexander  Pope  said  "Hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breast" — he  must  have 
had  some  members  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee in  Congress  In  mind — for  it  seems  as 
If  we've  been  trying  to  obtain  passage  of 
education  bills  ever  alnce  Pope  wrote  that 
line  in  his  "Essay  on  Man." 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  appear  before 
this  group  today,  because  I  know  that  the 
American  Council  on  Education  Is  greatly 
concerned  with,  and  dedicated  to,  the  cause 
of  better  education  in  our  Nation,  both  to- 
day and  In  the  crowded  years  ahead. 

In  my  7  years  of  service  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I  fre- 
quently have  regretted  the  lack  of  closer 
communication  between  the  academic  com- 
munity and  the  Congress. 

Certainly  we  must  find  ways  of  working 
together  even  more  closely  If  we  are  to 
achieve  national  legislation  to  assist  our 
colleges  and  universities  in  meeting  the 
national  needs. 

state  of  education  ~ 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  han- 
dling higher  education  legislation,  may  I  say 
that  we  have  appreciated  the  expert  testi- 
mony— the  wise  counsel  of  presidents,  ad- 
ministrators of  colleges  and  universities,  and 
of  the  spokesmen  for  the  American  Council 
on  Education.  We  have  looked  to  you  for 
the  facts  on  the  state  of  higher  education 
today,  and  on  Its  future  needs.  And,  we 
particularly  appreciate  the  unanimity  ex- 
pressed today  in  support  of  H.R.  8900 — the 
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letflalatlon   to  provide  rvder*!  Malstance  for 
constructing  coll«ca  aeadamlc  facilities. 

We  are  talking.  zK>t  about  a  need  that 
may  or  oiay  not  occur,  but  about  one  that 
most  certainly  will  occur.  No  amount  ot 
wishful  thinking  will  alter  the  course  ot 
events — the  colleges  and  unlTersltJwi  will  be 
tsked  to  double  enrollment*  In  the  next 
docriile 

We  hope  this  legislation  will  help  you  In 
meeting  the  demands  that  our  country  ind 
our  Federal  Government  U  making — oer- 
uuiily  It  la  not  the  key  which  wUl  solve  all 
problems  since  grants  have  to  be  matched 
and  1  iuna  must  be  repaid  But  I,  for  uiie. 
sinf-erely  be'.leve  that  It  will  help. 

Now  the  time  la  drawing  near  fi^r  a  de- 
cision In  Congress  on  this  bill  As  you  km^w. 
the  House  Rules  Committee  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing tomorrow  on  this  bill.  H.R  8900.  I  am 
bopc/ui  that  the  Rules  Committee  will  act 
favorably  on  It  and  that  the  6111  may  be 
brout;ht   before    the   House   f'>r   a    vote   sooii. 

If  the  Rules  Committee  clears  the  bill  - 
and  I  believe  that  It  will  —  then  we  will  again 
turn  to  you  for  help  We  need  yovir  assist- 
ance in  alerting  your  colleagues  to  the  proK- 
rem  of  ihe  legislation.  And  U  your  coi- 
leafTues  are  interested  In  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  it  l.s  urs;ent  that  they  so  advise  the 
Congressmen   from  their  district*. 

paoBunc  or  Ai'rrwTiow 

There  are.  as  of  today,  432  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Rppresentatlres.  There  are  mly 
■even  members  of  the  (ubcoounlttee  which 
conducted  hearings  on  this  leglaiation  and 
these  seven  are  closely  acquainted  with  tt.e 
needs  of  higher  education  On  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Ijibor  there  are  M 
Members.  But  there  are  401  other  Members 
of  the  House  who  cannot  give  so  much  study 
tn  this  area  and  who  are  not  as  cognl7ant 
of  the  situation  confronting  higher  educa- 
tion Institutions.  Therefore — I  again  »un- 
geat  they  would  be  glad  to  know  your  vle^s. 

H  R.  8900  may  not  represent  perfection  to 
you.  but  In  my  judgment  It  is  the  beet  bill 
poMlble  from  a  leflslative  standpoint  I 
never  have  aaen  a  ntuijur  bill  tn  Congress  that 
did  not  Include  some  c«Mnpromis«,  or  com- 
promises, which  were  necessary  In  order  to 
pass  .any  legislation  at  all.  This  bill  is  no 
exception. 

Originally,  only  loans  were  proposed  for 
construction  of  uricently  needed  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  libraries  Later  the  sub- 
committee Included  grants,  too.  after  hearing 
convincing  testimony  that  a  loan  protn'am. 
alone,  would  not  do  the  entire  Job  of  aiding 
college*  and  universities — particularly  the 
State  institu'ions — In  providing  the  class- 
rooms needed  to  accommodate  the  »tudent.< 
of  the  Rlxttet>. 

The  subcommittee,  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion, reached  a  compron\ise  that  ear- 
marked CO  percent  o'  the  bills  total  funds 
for  grants,  sjid  40  percent  for  loans,  bonie  of 
us  originally  wanted  a  50-50  division  between 
grants  and  loans.  Others  preferred  a  70-30 
ratio.  But  In  the  end,  the  academic  f.iciii- 
tles  provision,  containing  the  60-40  corn- 
prom  i.so  received  a  unanimous  vote  In  tae 
Bubcominltree. 

H  R.  aJOO  covers  both  public  and  prlvdle 
colleges  and  imiversitlee.  To  any  who  may 
objeit  to  Inrlualon  of  the  private  Institu- 
tions, may  I  .s.iy  that  I  have  complied  a  U.st 
of  present  Pedenil  grants  and  loan.s  to  higher 
ccluoatM:-.  Institutions,  public  and  prlv.ite. 
denominational  and  nondenomlnatlonal 
This  list  shows  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  b'^en  lendlntj  money,  under  the  c  Uege 
hou.^ini?  protn^am.  to  dencmi national  colleges 
for  the  past  decade.  T>ie  National  Science 
Foundirion  has  awarded  research  gr-mts  to 
ihe.se  colle(?es^-and  so  haa  the  National 
lustlluiea  of  Health.  And  the  National  De- 
fcr..=e  Ed'uation  Act  makes  no  dLstinct,i(  n 
between  public  and  private  colleges  In  ad- 
vtin.-ij^g  funds  for  student  loans,  or  providing 
for  graduate  feUowahlps. 


This  list,  giving  a  breakdown  of  loans  and 
grants  by  States  and  congreaaionai  districts, 
will  be  published  later  as  a  committee  docu- 
ment. 

SCHOLARSHIPS    WOT    INCI-UDU) 

Today.  I  shall  not  discuss  scholarships  for 
college  student.":,  t>ecause  scholarships  are 
not  Included  In  H  R  8900  I  have  re<Ml  with 
interest  the  report  of  your  scholarship  ad- 
visory group,  headed  by  Dr.  John  P  Morse. 
Later.  I  may  a«k  you  for  additional  counsel 
on  this  sub'ect  as  we  turn  to  possible  legts- 
1  itlve  proposals 

ReturniiiK  t>  H  R  8000  there  are  two  ques- 
tions whlcti  have  been  asked  nio' t  f.'equently 
abt.ut  specific  wurdlng  in  the  bill  <}ue»tlon* 
relating  to  the  defl:.itlon  of  "academic  facili- 
ties "  Oup  qu''<t:.  n  Is  whether  we  m.vy  be 
ioU\^  farther  than  ttie  committee  Intended 
in  barring  Federal  funds  for  facllltio  u»e<l 
for  sectarl.in  Instruction  We  .ire  asked 
whether  thl.s  might  be  Interpreted  t/i  exclude 
clas.-^rooms  for  a  phllogjjphy  coiir'se  that 
might  Include  some  study  of  various  re- 
ligions. 

M.iy  I  s..y  th.it  the  subcommittee  di?cu.«aed 
this  point  at  length  ni.d  concluded  th.it 
funds  should  n  t  be  spent  for  c'.issr<X)ms  for 
tourses  with  any  sectarl.nn  Instruction  what- 
.soover  If  a  college  administrator  wants  to 
schedule  such  courses.  I  am  sure  that  he 
ran  manage  to  l?)cate  them  l:i  an.rher  build- 
ing-one  not  construrted  with  the  aid  of 
Federal  funds 

.Another  frefjuently  asked  question  relates 
♦i  the  ban  ;ig.ii:-,«t  using  funds  in  the  bill 
for  gymn  if.lun'.s.  stadiums,  or  other  facilities 
ipecially  designed  for  athletic  activities.  I 
nu-'t  s.iy  that  I  never  h.ive  had  m  miny 
•itliletlc  coaches  visit  my  office  as  1  have 
since  this  bill  was  approved  by  the  •ubcom- 
ml*'ee  I  never  knew  before  what  cloee 
frlei.ds  'he  .I'Me'.-  r. Mcl.es  here  In  the  Eiwt 
are  with  those  in  my  own  congressional 
district  In  Oregon 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  subcnnimlftee 
Is  not  opposed  to  the  Presidents  physical 
fitness  program  We  are  not  against  football 
or  b.uiketb.ii;  games  But  we  feel  there  Is  an 
urgent  need  for  clossrcxjms  labtratorle*.  and 
libraries,  and  we  intentionally  limited  the 
bl'l  to  this  pressing  need 

Kt  far  as  I'hletlc  facilities  are  concerned. 
It  has  t)een  mv  observation  that  local  groups, 
uiumni  org.ml/atlons  and  State  legislative 
bodies  have  been  quite  successful  In  obtain- 
ing funds  for   these  athletic  fadlltlea,  alst-) 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  discu-ssion  un  tlie  need 
for  a  talent  search  to  find  the  brilliant  stu- 
dents who  might  not  go  on  to  college  and 
to  encourage  them  to  obtain  a  higher  educa- 
tion I  wish  that  the  scientists,  the  mathe- 
maticians, the  heads  of  humanities  depart- 
ments had  tne  budget  that  football  and 
t>a«kelbali  coaci. cs  have  in  their  talent 
kcarch. 

QU.KijriCAriuNS 

On  two  occfkfiions  in  recent  years,  a  coach 
from  the  Air  Force  AcacKniy  has  vielted  n»y 
office  to  ask  If  I  would  appoint  a  young  mnn 
from  my  congressional  dl.sirlct  to  the  Acad- 
emv  On  h!s  first  visit.  I  told  the  coach  that 
mv  appoli.'ment.i  were  based  on  the  results 
f'f  civil  service  cxanilnatlons  and  if  the 
young  man  received  the  highest  sc.  re,  he 
would  be  ippointed  Then  I  a^iced  t.'.e  coach 
why  he  w.is  interestetl  In  thifl  you'h.  'Well, 
tit's  a  govxl  football  player.  '  the  co.uh  re- 
plied The  following  year  the  coach  returned 
and  a.^ked  If  I  would  at  least  name  the  young 
man  a.s  an  alternate  so  they  could  send  him 
to  a  prep  .ichcKil  to  prepare  him  for  the 
Academy  I  explained  that  he  was  almost 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  academically  This 
dldn  t  seem  to  make  a  gre.it  impresRhm— he 
was  still  a  go«xi  fo<Hball  player 

■  Tell  me,  ■  I  luiked  him,  d.ies  the  physics 
dep.u"nictit  .It  the  Air  Force  Acadeniy  have 
a  budget  C'lir.parable  to  the  athletic  depart- 
ment .s  for  scouting  possible  cadets?" 
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I  did  not  get  a  very  responalTc  reply. 

Now,  may  I  take  a  few  moBaanta  to  ex- 
press to  this  group  some  concerns  I  have — 
concerns  as  an  IndlTidual  interwtc4  In  our 
•dxicatlonal  syatem.  and  conoama  as  chair- 
man of  the  subeotxunittea  bandllng  higher 
education  legislation. 

In  recugnlLlon  of  the  great  need  for  aclen- 
tists  and  engineers.  Dr.  Jamea  Van  Allen 
h.is  warned  that  our  national  ambitions  In 
space  exploration  have  outrun  our  sclentlflc 
competence  I  am  aware  of  reports  that  the 
National  Aer^'nautlcs  and  Space  Administra- 
tion will  need  13.000  additional  aclantists  and 
engineers  for  Its  man-on-the-moon  proj- 
ect—  not  counting  those  who  will  be  needed 
by  Industries  »orkuig  under  NASA  con- 
tr.icfs 

rovmtN  ro%  balamck 

But  I  am  concerned  whether.  In  the  em- 
p>i.isis  we  are  placing  on  mathematics, 
science  and  engineering,  we  ara  neglecting 
other  importiint  fields. 

At  tiie  time  the  National  Dafenaa  educa- 
tion Act  w:ks  being  drafted,  a  minority  of 
us  .wgued  U'jsuccekafully  that  our  funda- 
ment.U  conrern  should  be  to  Invest  suffl- 
rirnMy  and  wisely  in  the  development  of 
highly  skilled  and  broadly  responsible  men 
and  women  who  will  make  poaalble,  not  only 
scientific  and  mlllt,iry  progress,  but  advances 
in  the  himiarUtle*  and  in  all  the  fields  of 
mankind  s  liighest  endeavors. 

We  surely  have  reached  the  tlnie  when  the 
underst.indlng  of  himian  behavior  and  tlie 
compIexIMes  of  the  human  mind  and  emo- 
ti ms  Is  Important  to  our  Nation's  survival 
and   to   our   future  as  a  leading  nation. 

My  sarond  concern,  as  tba  report*  on 
scien title  manpower  need*  oom*  to  ua.  is: 
Are  we  uaing  our  highly  tralnad  aclantUU 
and  engineers  to  the  maxlmtun  extant,  or 
d  )  the  Cost-plus  contracts  encourage  hoard- 
ing -f  these  skilled  people?  If  we  have  a 
serious  Bhortnge  could  better  tisa  be  made  of 
the  ones  we  n.jw  have?     Alao — with  tha  eoat- 

plua  contract* — allowing  very  high  aalarlaa 

are  coUegca  and  unUersltlea  pUcad  at  such 
a  great  compeUtlvc  disadvantafa  that  adu- 
ciition  may  really  suffer.  If  so,  what  is  the 
remcd>  ■> 

Another  concern  is  whether  research 
grant*  given  in  the  Interest*  of  national  se- 
curity are  ctianglng  the  rola  ot  th*  univer- 
sities I  am  Interested  tn  a  quaation  ralaad 
by  the  science  adviaer  to  Praaldent  Btaen- 
l.ower  Are  universities  going  Into  th*  busi- 
ness of  handling  research  contracta.  rather 
than  education:*' 

When  several  higher  education  Institu- 
tions receive  more  than  60  parcant  of  their 
t  -tal  operating  budgets  from  Oovemment 
research  granU,  what  is  tha  total  impact 
upon  the  insutution?  Is  It  devoting  the 
kind  of  effort,  the  amount  of  energy  neces- 
s.»ry  f   r  the  education  of  students? 

CoNTEOl.     and     tux     MU,.rTABT 

My  fourth  concern  deals  with  the  increas- 
ing attacks  from  right-wing  groups,  and  the 
effeii  they  may  have  on  academic  freedom 
I  cann  .t  understand  why  those  people  who 
cry  out  most  loudly  against  any  FMeral  aid 
for  8ch<>oii.  on  grounds  that  It  would  lead 
to  Feder  d  control  of  curriculum  and  person- 
nel iire  the  very  ones  who  now  are  Uie  mobt 
vh-.i1  in  defense  of  11, e  military  educating 
the  public  I  alwavs  have  oppoeed  curricu- 
lum planning  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Fduc.ition.  and  Welfare,  and  Tm  equally 
opposed  t  .  having  it  planned  by  the  Penta- 
gon or  related  groups. 

Finally,  let  me  mentl  )n  one  other  concern 
I  h.ive,  and  that  is  the  need  for  an  overall 
survey  of  the  role  the  Federal  Oovemment 
IS  playing  In  higher  education  at  the  present 
time 

Ti<lay,  Chairman  Pownx  aaalgned  to  ovir 
Special  .Subcommittee  on  Education  the  task 
of  m  iking  an  overall  study  of  all  educational 
progTiuns  of  the  Federal  Oovammant.  This 
Is  a  subject  In  which  I  have  been  greatly 
Interested  for  some  time.    A  brief  preliminary 
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study  which  I  made  nearly  three  years  ago 
showed  that  about  36  Federal  agencies  were 
involved  In  educational  programs  of  various 
kinds  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  actually  handles  less  than 
half  of  the  Government's  total  educational 
programs  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
.1  sizable  segment  of  these  programs,  and  so 
<l  )es    the   Department   of    Agriculture. 

I  have  compiled  a  list  of  all  the  education 
bills  which  were  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  86th  Congress. 
Only  slightly  more  than  half  of  these  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
i.ibor  The  others  went  to  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  the 
Armed  Services  Cfimmlttee;  in  fact,  every 
committee  In  the  House  had  Jurisdiction  over 
,'iome  educational  bill 

We  want  to  kxik  Into  all  these  educational 
pr.iKrams  to  find  out  If  overlapping  exists, 
i!  our  educational  dollars  are  being  spent 
wisely,  and,  more  Importantly,  If  the  pro- 
grams are  serving  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
today. 

INCREASE    KOR    DECLINE 

For  example,  we  keep  Increasing  funds  for 
agricultural  extension  work  at  a  time  when 
the  census  shows  that  the  rural  population 
is  declining  while  the  urban  population  in- 
creases The  Department  of  Commerce  to- 
day told  me  that  In  the  last  10  years  there 
had  been  an  Increase  of  29  percent  in  urban 
population  and  a  decrease  of  eight -tenths  of 
1  percent  In  rural  population.  Are  these 
additional  funds  for  agricultural  extension 
really  necessary,  or  would  the  money  be 
better  spent  upon  an  urban  extension  pro- 
gram ■>  I  don't  know,  but  we  hope  to  find 
the    answers 

We  are  awarding  scholarships  worth  sev- 
eral thousands  of  dollars  per  man  per  year 
in  our  military  academies  Is  the  education 
the  cadet*  are  receiving  commensurate  with 
this  expenditure?  Outside  of  the  Acad- 
emies—how many  young  men  are  being  edu- 
cated by  the  military  and  where  and  for 
how  much?  Again,  I  don't  know  the  answer, 
but  It  Is  something  we  may  well  wish  to  look 
Into 

The  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and,  more  recently,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion award  fellowships  or  training  granu  to 
the  colleges  and  unlverslUes.  Is  there  any 
duplication  here?  These  are  separate  agen- 
cies whose  work  falls  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  several  different  congressional  committees. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
areas  which  might  be  covered  In  an  overall 
Riudy  of  Federal  educational  programs.  We 
hope  to  undertake  this  study  immediately. 
In  the  meantime,  we  have  no  Intention  of 
delaying  action  on  this  urgently  needed 
legislation 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  there  are 
many  of  us  In  Congress  who  will  Join  you 
ui  working  for  those  j)crfect  schools  we 
n\.iy  never  attain  But  if  we  fight  only  for 
the  attainable,  we  will  reach  for  less. 

As  President  Kennedy  said:  "Our  prog- 
ress a*  a  nation  can  be  no  swifter  than  our 
progress  In  education."  We  appeal  to  you 
to  help  us  speed  this  legislative  process  by 
your  active  support  In  the  Immediate  weeks 
ahead.    Thank  you. 

Mr  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
rnthuslastlc  support  of  the  bill  which  is 
before  us  today.  I  have,  since  1949, 
served  as  a  trustee  of  Huntington  Col- 
lege of  Huntington.  Ind.  For  many 
years.  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  that  Institution. 
I  have  had  a  very  close  association  with 
the  other  four  colleges  in  my  district. 
I  know  of  their  need.  It  is  an  ever- 
pressing  need. 


Theae  colleges  are  re)atively  small, 
private  schools.  They  are  staffed  and 
administered  by  dedicated,  conscientious 
people  using  their  limited  resources 
carefully  and  diligently  but  fighting  a 
discouraging  battle  in  their  attempts  to 
fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  they  exist, 
namely  to  educate  our  young  p>eople. 
They  are  well  aware  of  the  challenges  of 
the  present  era.  They  are  deeply  aware 
of  the  limitations  the  lack  of  finances 
Impose  upon  them  in  their  attempts  to 
meet  these  needs,  these  challenges,  and 
upon  the  fulfillment  of  their  purposes. 
In  my  State,  by  1964,  the  number  of 
high  school  graduates  jumps  25  percent 
and  then  another  15  percent  in  1965. 
This  means  a  tremendous  increase  in 
college  enrollment,  for  In  addition  to  in- 
creased interest  in  higher  education,  we 
will  be  confronted  with  an  increase  In 
those  eligible  to  enroll  in  our  colleges 
and  universities. 

This  bill  is  a  step  forward  In  our  at- 
tempts to  keep  up  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing need  for  library,  classroom,  and  lab- 
oratory facilities. 

The  development  of  the  human  mind 
has  been  the  strength  of  our  democracy. 
It  will  continue  to  be  so.  To  neglect 
every  opportunity  to  enlarge  upon  our 
efforts  In  this  regard  would  not  be 
worthy  of  our  heritage  nor  a  fulfillment 
of  our  promise  for  the  future. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  this  is  not  an 
ordinary  bill.  It  is  an  urgent  appeal  and 
fflort  to  support  our  higher  educational 
system,  to  enable  It  to  meet  the  extraor- 
dinary, imperative,  and  definitely  fore- 
seeable needs  of  first  priority  that  will  be 
placed  upon  it  within  the  next  few  years 
and.  indeed,  in  many  respects  and  places 
are  now  being  placed  upon  It. 

To  be  sure,  this  Nation  is  facing  a 
serious  challenge  from  the  Communist 
bloc  nations  that  could,  in  some  con- 
ceivable circumstanpes,  present  a  situa- 
tion of  gravest  danger.  While  we  are 
satisfied  and  assured,  as  well  as  we  can 
be.  in  this  rapidly  moving  scientific  age, 
of  our  current  ability  to  provide  reason- 
ably for  the  national  security  and  to  visit 
havoc,  indescribable  and  awesome,  upon 
any  aggressor,  we  must  also  recognize 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  fierce,  overall 
competition  to  determine  whether,  in  the 
long  run,  we  will  be  able  to  maintain  our 
position  in  the  world  sigainst  those  who 
propose  to  test  our  resources  and  our 
strength  by  every  means  within  their 
power. 

We  are  clearly  aware  of  the  dire  con- 
sequences of  one  scientific  breakthrough 
and  all  that  it  might  imply.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  type  of  breakthrough  may  not 
well  be  multiplied  in  our  favor,  and  it 
would  not  be  beyond  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  the  advantages  we  now  enjoy 
may  increase  both  In  number  and  in  • 
quality  and  widen  still  further  the  im- 
pressive gap  in  national  potential,  as  well 
as  military  capacity,  that  now  separates 
the  free  world  from  the  slave  world. 

But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  dire 
and  most  serious  plight  of  our  colleges, 
the  continuing  and  altogether  unbeliev- 


able pressure  upon  their  facilities  caused 
by  the  population  explosion  and  by  the 
normal  advances  of  civilization. 

Nor  can  we  be  unmindful  of,  or  obliv- 
ious to  the  inability  of  our  colleges  and 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  both  in 
the  humanities  and  the  scientific  fields. 
In  the  undergraduate,  as  well  as  the 
graduate,  levels  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  quickening  fiood  of  young  Americans 
seeking  to  seize  the  opportunity  for 
adequate  higher  education  which  has  for 
so  long  been  the  proud  boast  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

Already,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  are  feelinjg  the 
pinch  of  inadequate  facilities  and  the 
pressure  of  steadily  rising  standards  that 
are  denying  to  very  many  fine,  aspiring 
young  people  these  days  the  cherished 
training  which  they  seek. 

Moreover,  in  the  engineering  and 
scientific  fields,  where  our  needs  are  so 
crucial,  and  our  stakes  are  so  high,  we 
must  make  sure  that  we  build  educa- 
tional facilities  and  patterns  that  will 
not  only  afford  opportunities  for  our 
youth,  but  will  encourage  them  and  at- 
tract them  toward  careers  in  science  and 
technology,  so  vital  to  the  defense,  as 
well  as  the  broader  piirposes  of  advance- 
ment and  progress  which  are  dynamical- 
ly moving  our  Nation  forward  to  in- 
credible heights. 

I  believe  that  the  evidence  clearly 
shows  that  these  are  burdens  of  a  se- 
rious and  very  onerous  nature  that  our 
higher  educational  system  is  no  longer 
able  to  carry  and  at  the  same  time  adapt 
Itself  to  the  critical  needs  and  require- 
ments of  present  and  future  that  will 
continue  to  be  felt  with  sharper  impact 
as  the  Nation  moves  forward  in  the 
almost  miraculous  progress  of  the  space 
age. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  normal 
resources  of  colleges  and  universities  and 
technical  and  other  specialized  schools 
can  no  longer  carry  these  heavy  burdens. 
Private  philanthropy  can  no  longer 
carry  them.  The  States  and  subdivisions 
of  government  can  rw)  longer  do  this  vast 
and  compelling  job  adequately. 

The  time  has  come  for  this  Congress  * 
to  tackle  the  challenging  problems  of 
education  with  boldness,  imagination, 
and  courage.  This  bill  will  not  do  the 
full  job,  but  it  will  be  an  excellent  start 
and  will  lay  the  groundwork  and 
foundations  for  other  direct  assistance 
and  support  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  field  of  iiigher  education,  and  of 
education  in  general,  which  is  of  such 
great  moment  and  consequence  to  us  all. 
I  am  sure  that  the  membership  of 
this  great  deliberative  body  whose  able 
Members  are  drawn  from  every  part  of 
our  coimtry  is  prepared  to  grapple 
courageously  with  these  critical  prob- 
lems of  adequate  education  and  training 
for  our  youth  and  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  this  bill  will  pass  with  an 
overwhelming  vote.  I  urge  that  end 
upon  the  Members  of  the  House 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  light  of  the  current  and  increasing 
Communist  challenge,  there  is  nothing 
more  obvious,  to  meet  and  turn  back  this 
challenge,  than  our  national  need  to 
perseveringly  produce  more  and  better 
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trained    scientists,    engineers,    doctors, 
teachers,  and  other  educated  personnel. 

This  measure  before  us  Is  deslsrned  pre- 
cisely to  provide  this  Nation  with  the 
most  ursr^nt  and  essential  services  of 
these  specially  trained  and  disciplined 
people  In  the  various  sciences  and  arts. 

The  only  possible  source  from  which 
such  personnel  can  come  are  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  the  authorita- 
tive testimony  that  has  been  revealed 
clearly  shows  they  cannot  do  the  job 
with  their  current  resources;  they  need 
material,  help,  and  encouragement.  The 
cold  statistics  tell  us  that  the  current 
college  enrollment  of  over  3^5  million 
students  Is  bound  to  Increase  by  more 
than  1  million  in  the  next  5  years,  and 
practically  double  by  1970. 

To  meet  the  pressing  demands  of  to- 
day, and  prepare  for  the  enrollment 
crush  of  tomorrow,  these  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  must  rehabilitate  and 
expand  their  academic  facilities  or  else 
they  win  be  forced  to  turn  away  thou- 
sands of  qualified  applicants  and  deprive 
the  Nation  of  their  trained  talents  dur- 
ing the  most  perilous  hour  of  our  history. 

To  avoid  such  catastrophe,  this  meas- 
ure authorizes  assistance,  in  the  form 
of  loans  and  grants,  to  these  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  for  the  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  clanroonvs, 
laboratories,  libraries,  and  related  fa- 
cilities fundamental  to  the  operation  of 
modern  collegiate  and  graduate  institu- 
tions and  production  of  technically 
trained  personnel. 

The  loan  provisions  of  this  measure 
have  been  patterned  substantially  after 
the  lo*n  provisions  of  the  college  housing 
program  which  has  already  contributed 
so  much  to  our  national  pro^rress  in  this 
area.  The  eligibility  requirements  are 
clearly  defined  and  in  the  exact  vein  of 
programs  already  tested  and  accepted. 

The  prohibitions  against  smy  attempt 
or  form  of  Federal  control  in  the  meth- 
ods of  Instruction  or  administration  of 
any  educational  institution  involved  are 
clearly  defined  and  amply  sxif&clent  to 
prevent  any  Federal  interference.  That 
is  certainly  what  practically  all  of  us 
want  to  closely  guard  against,  and  the 
language  of  this  measure  surely  accom- 
plishes it. 

The  objectives  of  this  bill,  and  the 
means  defined  to  accomplish  them,  are 
firmly  in  accord  with  the  foundation 
traditions  of  American  policy  and  proK- 
ress.  and  I  earnestly  hope  the  bill  will 
be  approved  without  extended  delay. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  finest  editorials  I  have  seen  on  the 
need  for  the  pa^ssage  of  H.R.  8900,  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  today  con- 
siders, is  the  following  editorial,  en- 
titled "College  Aid  Measure,"  which  was 
published  in  the  January  20,  1962,  issue 
of  the  La  Porte  (Ind.)  Herald- Argus. 
The  editorial  follows: 

CoLLXOK  An)  Mkasusk 

The  US.  S«nat«  will  begin  debate  shortly 
on  a  %21  billion  college  aid  measure  which 
haa  been  reported  out  of  committee  to  the 
Senate  floor.  Backed  by  atrong  admin utra- 
Uon  aupport,  Utie  bill  hae  an  excellent  chance 
of  peaoafo  in  tb«  SenaU  but  in  the  House 
the  laaue  may  be  In  doubt  or  a  comprumlie 
measure  may  be  the  ultimate  fruit. 

The  bill  recognizes  some  hard  educational 
facts  of  life;  that  there  are  already  3  9  mil- 


lion young  people  in  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  tbat  this  number  la  expected 
to  reach  7  million  by  1970  wblle  ooUegea 
and  universities  struggle  to  keep  up  with 
tiie  overwhelming  need  for  n^tre  clasarooma, 
more  equipment,  more  dormitories,  more 
c.-unpua.  Also  that  by  the  US.  Office  of 
Education  estimates  80.000  of  100,000  high 
school  seniors  graduating  In  the  t.>p  third 
of  their  claaaee  this  May  and  June  won't  go 
to  college  t>ecauae  of  financial  reasons.  And 
this  goes  on  every  spring. 

The  Senate  bill  calls  for  %\  5  bUllJU  u. tr 
a  5-year  period  for  construction  of  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  and  libraries.  These 
funds  would  be  disbursed  In  the  f<  rm  of 
lou'-lntercet  loans  to  be  paid  off  by  the  ct>;- 
leges  over  a  long  period  of  time.  A  com- 
panion bill  stalled  in  the  House  would  of- 
fer both  loans  and  outright  grunts  because 
of  tlnanclal  limitations  of  many  colleges  anil 
universities  making  It  Impossible  or  dlftlcult 
for  them  to  undertake  heavy  loan  nbllga- 
tUms.  (There  Is  already  a  law  whereby  col- 
leges can  borrow  funds  to  build  dormitories 
and  dmlng  h.ills  or  other  revenue-producing 
buildings.  Nearby  Valparaiso  University 
has  taken  advantage  of  this  loan  law  sev- 
eral times  ) 

Tl>e  Sen.^te  measure  would  also  provide 
fur  aboiit  212  000  4-year  scholar.shlps  of 
up  to  $1,000  a  year  to  be  awarded  by  S»ate 
ed\ication  ottkrlals  to  talented  but  needy 
students  This  would  cost  about  %'j2A  mil- 
lion The  Senate  bill  also  calls  for  #250 
million  in  matching  granu  to  help  build 
public  junior  colleges. 

One  reason  the  Senate  bill,  with  l*-s  loans- 
rrily  pruvlslon,  w^UI  probably  pass  U  that 
Catholic  colleges  and  universities  would 
probably  be  eligible  for  loans  but  not  for 
outright  grants. 

If  they  are  to  cope  with  the  enrollment 
explosion  of  the  coming  decade  colleges  and 
universities  must  have  hundreds  of  millions 
to  expand.  And  If  we  are  going  to  make 
sure  as  a  people  that  the  highest  possible 
number  of  young  people  with  the  best  brains 
and  the  most  solid  character  get  their 
chaiM:e  in  college  halla  then  we  must  do 
more  to  dlssolre  the  financial  barriers  which 
confront  many  of  these  students. 

Congress  should  make  sure  that  legis- 
lation to  help  meet  these  tremendous  needs 
Is  enacted  this  session. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  closing  det>ate  on  this  bill  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  fitting  than  to 
read  a  telegram  which  was  just  received 
during  this  last  hour  by  our  esteemed 
Speaker  of  the  House,  one  of  the  strong- 
est supporters  of  aid  to  education.  All 
last  year  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  McCoBMACX]  was  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  this  bill 
for  academic  facilities  for  colleges  and 
universities  across  this  land.  His  inter- 
est in  education  and  universities  in  his 
own  State  Is  well  known.  His  help  on 
this  bill  has  been  tremendous.  Through 
his  effective  leadership,  this  bill  was 
scheduled  for  floor  action  during  this 
first  month  of  this  session. 

As  I  said,  he  received  this  telegram  just 
a  very  short  time  ago  from  the  president 
of  Harvard  University  and  has  asked  me 
to  read  it: 

Cambkidcs.  Mass  .  January  JO.  1962 
Hon    John  W.  McCoruack, 
House  OlJlce  Building, 
Wa^itiington,  DC- 
Urge  you  support  House  bill  8900  concern- 
ing Federal  assistance  in  construction  of  col- 
lege   classrooms,    laboratories    and    libraries. 
P.issage  this  bill  especlaMy  Important  to  en- 
able US    public  Institutions  to  meet  enroll- 
ment   demands.     Although    Federal    aid    for 
building  construction  Is  only  a  first  step  In 


long  range  need  to  support  higher  education 
It  Is  the  most  Important  leglalatlon  In  field 
at  higher  education  now  before  yon.  All 
major  associates  of  public  and  private  col- 
leges endorse  this  legislation  and  hope  for 
y'>ur  support  In  its  passage. 

Nathaw  M    Fvswr, 
PTesident.  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     The     Clerk     Will 

read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rt'presentatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnertca  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  this 
.\.  t  tr..iy  be  died  as  the  "Cullege  Academic 
PaciUtlee  Act". 

riM  DINGS     AND     DEd-ASATION     Of    POI.ICT 

Skc  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  United  States 
require  that  this  and  future  generations  of 
.•\n»erlo.vn  ynuth  be  assured  ample  oppor- 
i  .;uty  f  )r  the  fullest  derelopment  of  their 
Intellectual  capacities,  and  that  tbla  oppor- 
tunity will  be  Jeopardised  unleas  the  Ration's 
colleges  and  unlverslUes  are  enoourac^  *^<1 
assisted  In  their  efforts  to  accommodate 
rapidly  growing  numbers  of  youth  who  aspire 
to  a  higher  educaUon.  The  Congreaa  ftirtber 
finds  and  declare*  that  these  needs  are  so 
great  and  these  step>s  so  urgent  that  it  Is 
lncumt>eiit  upon  the  Nation  to  take  poaltlve 
and  Immediate  action  to  meet  these  needs 
through  assistance  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  In  providing  clasarooms  and  other 
academic  facilities. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  (Interrupting 
tlie  reading  i .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  p)oint. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  Is  there  golnir 
to  be  any  attempt  made  here  to  limit 
debate  to  a  minute  and  a  half  on  amend- 
ments to  this  bill? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  assure  the 
gentleman  that  neither  the  Chairman 
nor  I  have  any  desire  to  close  anyone 
from  debate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bin  reads  as 
follows: 


PART    A 


GRANTS  roa  coNsTmucnoK  or 
ACAOKMic  rACiLiraa 


Apprxypriationt  authorimed 
SBC.  101.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Com- 
mi.ssloncr  of  Education  (hereafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Commissioner")  to  make 
grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  construcUon  of  academic  facilities  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part 
A,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  t>e  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  1180.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1983.  and  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years.  In  addlUCB  to 
the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  the  preceding  sentence,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  IMS.  and  each  of  the 
three  succeed  ing  fiscal  years,  for  making  such 
grants  the  difference  (tf  any)  ttetween  the 
sums  authorised  to  be  appropriated  tinder 
the  preceding  acnteooe  for  preceding  fUcal 
years  and  the  aggregate  of  the  siuns  which 
wpre  appropriated  for  such  preceding  years 
under  s\ich  sentence. 

(b)    Sums  appropriated  pureuant  to  sub- 
section   (a)    of    this    section    shall    remain 
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avaUable  for  reservaticn  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 107  until  the  ckae  of  the  fiscal  year 
next  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
I  hey  were  appropriated. 

Allotments  to  State* 
REr.  102.  (a)  Of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  101  for  any  fiscal  year 
(I)  one-half  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Com- 
missioner among  the  States  so  that  the  al- 
lotment to  each  State  under  this  clause 
will  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  one-half  as  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  In  Institutions  of  higher 
education  in  such  State  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  such  Insti- 
tutions In  all  the  States;  and  (2)  the  re- 
maining one -half  shall  be  allotted  by  him 
among  the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to 
each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
remainder  as  the  number  of  stuaents  en- 
rolled In  grades  nine  to  twelve  (both  in- 
clusive) of  schools  In  such  State  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  students  In  such  grades 
In  schools  in  all  the  States.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection.  (A)  the  ntmiber  of 
students  enrolled  In  Institutions  of  higher 
education  shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to 
the  sum  of  (1)  the  number  of  full-time 
studenu  and  (11)  the  full-time  equivalent 
of  the  number  of  part-time  sttidents  as  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioner  In  accordance 
with  regulations:  and  (B)  determinations  as 
to  enrollment  under  cither  clause  (1)  or 
clause  (2)  of  this  subaectlon  shall  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  data 
for  the  most  recent  year  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  with  respect  to  such  enrollment 
are  available  to  him. 

(b)  The  amount  of  each  allotment  to  a 
State  under  this  section  shall  be  available, 
in  acccn-dance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part  A.  for  payment  of  the  Federal  ahare  (as 
determined  under  sections  106(b)(3)  and 
122(d))  of  the  development  cost  of  ap- 
proved projects  for  the  construction  of 
acadenUc  facilities  within  such  State  by 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  Sums  al- 
lotted to  a  State  for  the  fiscal  yesir  ending 
June  30,  1M2.  shaU  remain  available  for 
reaervation  as  provided  In  section  107  until 
the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  In  addition 
to  the  sums  allotted  to  such  State  for  such 
next  fiscal  year. 

(c)  All  amounts  allotted  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1063. 
and  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
which  are  not  reserved  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 107  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  are  allotted,  shall  be  reallotted 
by  the  Commissioner,  on  the  basis  of  such 
factors  as  he  determine*  to  be  equitable  and 
reasonable,  among  the  BUtes  which,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioner,  are  able  to 
use  without  delay  any  amounU  so  reallotted. 
Amounu  reallotted  under  this  subaectlon 
sluUl  t>e  available  foe  reservation  until  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  originally 
allotted. 

State  commi\aion3  and  plans 
Sbc.  103.  (s)  Any  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  grant  program  under  this  part 
A  shall  designate  for  that  purpose  an  exist- 
ing State  agency  which  is  broadly  represent- 
ative of  the  public  and  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  In  the  State  or.  If  no  such 
State  agency  exists,  shall  establish  such  a 
State  agency,  and  submit  to  the  C^ommls- 
sloner  through  the  agency  so  designated  or 
established  (hereafter  in  this  part  A  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "State  commission"),  a  State 
plan  for  such  participation.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  approve  any  such  plan  which — 

( 1 )  provides  that  It  shall  be  administered 
by  the  State  commission; 

(2)  seta  forth,  consistently  with  basic 
criteria  prescribed  by  regulation  pursuant 
to  section  105.  objective  standards  and 
methods    (A)    for   determining   the   relative 


priorities  of  eligible  projects  for  the  con- 
struction Off  academic  f  stcllltles  submitted  by 
inatltntlons  of  higher  education  within  the 
State,  and  (B)  for  determining  the  Federal 
share  of  the  development  cost  of  each  such 
project  (unless  such  plan  provides  for  a 
uniform  Federal  share  for  all  such  projects) ; 

(3)  provides  (A)  for  assigning  priorities 
solely  on  the  basis  of  such  criteria,  stsmd- 
ards,  and  methods  to  eligible  projects  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  commission  and  deemed 
by  it  to  be  otherwise  approvable  under  the 
provisions  of  this  part  A;  and  (B)  for  ap- 
proving and  recommending  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, in  the  order  of  such  priority,  appli- 
cations covering  such  eligible  projects,  and 
for  certifying  to  the  Commissioner  the  Fed- 
eral share,  determined  by  the  State  commis- 
sion under  the  State  plan,  of  the  develop- 
ment cost  of  the  project  Involved; 

(4)  provides  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant, which  has  submitted  to  the  State  com- 
mission a  project,  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing  before  the  commission  as  to  the 
priority  assigned  to  such  project  or  as  to 
any  other  determination  of  the  commission 
adversely  affecting  such  applicant;  and 

(5)  provides  (A)  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  dlsbvu-sement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  commission  under  this  part  A,  and 
(B)  for  the  making  of  such  reports.  In  such 
fcMTn  and  containing  such  Information,  as 
may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  functions  un- 
der this  part  A. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
expend  not  exceeding  $3,000,(XX)  during  each 
of  the  first  two  fiscal  years  of  the  program 
under  this  part  A  In  such  amounts  as  he 
may  consider  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  State  plans 
approved  vinder  this  pwirt  A.  Including  ex- 
penses which  he  determines  were  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  such  plans. 
Eligibility  for  grants 

Sec.  104.  An  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  con- 
struction of  an  academic  fadUty  under  this 
part  A  only  If  such  construction  will,  either 
alone  or  together  with  other  construction  to 
be  undertaken  within  a  reasonable  time,  (1) 
result  in  an  urgently  needed  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  the  institution's  student  enroll- 
ment capacity,  or  (2)  In  the  case  of  a  new 
Institution  of  higher  education,  result  in 
creating  urgently  needed  enrollment  capac- 
ity. 

Basic  criteria  for  determining  priorities  and 
Federal  shore 

Sec.  106.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Commissioner 
■ball  by  regulation  prescribe  basic  criteria 
to  which  the  provisions  of  State  plans  set- 
ting forth  standards  and  methods  for  de- 
termining relative  priorities  of  eligible  con- 
struction projects,  and  the  application  of 
such  standards  and  methods  to  such  projects 
under  such  plans,  shall  be  subject.  Such 
basic  criteria  (1)  shall  be  such  as  will  best 
tend  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  part  A 
while  leaving  opportunity  and  flexibility  for 
the  development  of  State  plan  standards  and 
methods  that  will  best  accommodate  the 
varied  needs  of  institutions  In  the  several 
States,  and  (2)  shall  give  special  considera- 
tion to  expansion  of  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment capacity.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  re- 
quirements, such  regulations  may  establish 
additional  and  appropriate  basic  criteria,  in- 
cluding provision  for  considering  the  degree 
to  which  applicant  Institutions  are  effectively 
utilizing  existing  facilities,  provision  for  al- 
lowing State  plans  to  group  or  provide  for 
grouping,  in  a  reasonable  manner,  facilities 
or  Institutions  according  to  functional  or 
educational  type  for  priority  purposes,  and, 
in  view  of  the  national  objectives  of  this  Act, 
provision  for  considering  the  degree  to  which 


the  institution  serves  students  from  two  or 
nusre  States  or  from  outside  the  United 
States;  and  In  no  event  shall  an  institution's 
readiness  to  admit  such  out-of-State  stu- 
dents be  considered  as  a  priority  factor  ad- 
verse to  such  institution. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  further  pre- 
scribe by  reguUtion  the  basic  criteria  for 
determining  the  Federal  share  of  the  de- 
velopment cost  of  any  eligible  project  under 
this  part  A  within  a  State,  to  which  criteria 
the  applicable  standards  and  methods  set 
forth  in  the  State  plan  for  such  State  shall 
conform  in  the  absence  of  a  uniform  state- 
wide Federal  share  specified  in  or  pvirsuant 
to  such  plan.  The  Federal  share  shall  in 
no  event  exceed  SSVa  per  centum  of  the  de- 
velopment cost  of  a  project  covered  by  an 
application  approved  under  this  part  A. 

Applications  for  grants  and  conditions  for 
approval 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  desire  to  obtain  grants  under  this 
part  A  shall  submit  applications  therefore 
at  such  time  or  times  and  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner, 
and  such  applications  shall  contain  such 
information  as  may  be  required  by  or  pur- 
suant to  regulation  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Commissioner  to  make  the  de- 
terminations req\ilred  to  be  made  by  him 
under  this  part  A. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  covering  a  project  for  construc- 
tion of  an  academic  facility  and  meeting 
the  requirements  prescribed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  if — 

(1)  the  project  Is  an  eUglble  project  as 
determined  under  section  104; 

(2)  the  project  has  been  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  appropriate  State 
conunisslon; 

(3)  the  State  commission  has  certified  to 
the  Commissioner,  In  accordance  with  the 
State  plan,  the  Federal  share  of  the  devel- 
opment cost  of  the  project,  and  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  such  Federal  share  are  avail- 
able from  the  applicable  allotment  of  the 
Stote  (including  any  applicable  reallotment 
to  the  State); 

(4)  the  project  has,  pvirsuant  to  the  State 
plan,  been  assigned  a  priority  that  is  higher 
than  that  of  all  other  projects  within  such 
State  (chargeable  to  the  same  allotment) 
which  meet  all  the  requirements  of  thla  sec- 
tion (other  than  this  clause)  and  for  which 
Federal  funds  have  not  yet  been  reserved: 

(5)  the  Commlfislqner  determines  that  the 
construction  will  be  undertaken  In  an  eco- 
nomical manner  and  will  not  l>e  of  elaborate 
or  extravagant  design  or  materials;   and 

(6)  the  Commissioner  determines  that  (in 
addition  to  the  assurance  required  by  section 
121  and  such  assxu-ance  as  to  title  to  the  site 
as  he  may  deem  necessary)  the  application 
contains  or  is  supported  by  satlsfacto^  as- 
surances— 

(A)  that  Federal  funds  received  by  the 
appUcant  will  be  used  solely  for  defraying 
the  development  cost  of  the  project  covered 
by  such  application, 

(B)  that  sufllcient  funds  wUl  be  available 
to  meet  the  non-Federal  portion  of  such 
cost  and  to  provide  for  the  effective  use  of 
the  academic  facility  upon  completion,  and 

(C)  that  the  facility  will  be  used  as  an 
academic  facility  during  at  least  the  period 
of  the  Federal  Interest  therein  (as  defined  in 
section  108). 

(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as  orig- 
inal applications. 

Amount  of  grant — Payment 
Sec.  107.  Upon  his  approval  of  any  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  under  this  part  A,  the 
Catnmlssiouer  shall  reserve  from  the  ^pll- 
cable  allotment  (including  any  applicable 
reallotment)  available  therefor,  the  amount 
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of  suoh  grant,  which  .subject  to  the  limits 
t)f  such  allotment  or  reallotment )  shall  be 
equAl  to  the  Federal  share  ( aacertalned  by 
him  under  section  10eib)(3))  of  the  devel- 
opment cost  of  the  project  covered  by  such 
ttpplicatlon  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
such  reserved  amount,  in  advance  or  by  way 
uf  reimbursement,  and  in  such  lastallmentfi 
consistent  with  construction  progress,  as  he 
may  determine  The  Commlasloner  s  reser- 
vatKm  of  any  amcjunt  under  this  section 
may  be  amended  by  him.  either  upon  ap- 
proval of  an  amendment  of  the  application 
covering  such  project  or  upon  revision  of  the 
estimated  development  cost  of  a  project  with 
respect  to  which  such  reservation  was  made, 
and  in  the  event  of  an  upward  revision  of 
■uch  estimated  cost  approved  by  him  he  may 
reserve  the  Pedera)  share  of  the  added  cost 
only  from  the  applicable  allotment  i  or  re- 
ftllotmentt  av,ilUble  at  the  time  I'f  .such 
approval 

Rerovrry  cf   paymeitf 

Sec  108.  lai  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that.  If  a  facility  constructed 
with  the  aid  of  a  grant  or  grant-s  under  this 
part  A  Is  used  sjj  an  academic  facility  for 
twenty  years  f  illowlng  completion  of  such 
C'ustructlon  the  public  benefit  accruing  to 
the  United  State.s  from  such  use  will  equal 
cr  exceed  in  value  the  amount  of  such  grant 
or  grants  The  period  of  twenty  years  after 
completion  of  such  construction  shall  there- 
fore be  deemed  to  be  the  period  of  Federal 
Interest  in  such  lacllity  for  the  purposes  of 
this  part  A 

(bi  If  within  twenty  years  after  (.cmple- 
tlon  of  con.-<tructio:i  ot  an  academic  facility 
which  has  been  constructed  In  part  with  a 
grant  or  grants  under  this  part  A — 

ill  the  applicant  i  or  Its  successor  m  title 
or  possession  i  cease,s  or  falls  to  be  a  public 
or  nonprofit  institution,  or 

(2)  the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  as  an 
academic  facility,  or  the  facility  Is  used  as 
»  facility  excluded  from  the  term  academic 
facility"  by  .section  122ia)(2i,  unless  the 
Commissioner  determines  In  accordance  with 
regulations  that  there  Is  good  cause  for  waiv- 
ing the  application  of  this  paragraph  to  such 
facility  or  use, 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  such  applicant  ( or  successor  i  an 
amount  which  bears  to  the  then  value  of 
the  facility  (or  so  much  thereof  as  consti- 
tuted an  approved  project  or  projects!  the 
same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such  Federal 
grant  or  grants  bore  to  the  development  cost 
of  the  facility  financed  with  the  aid  of  such 
grant  or  grants  Prorid^'d  That  the  authority 
t  )  waive  the  application  of  paragraph  r2  i  of 
this  subsectKin  shall  not  apply  to  any  Civse 
In  which  a  facility  lAi  is  used  for  sectarian 
Instruction  or  as  a  place  for  rellgiou.s  w.ir- 
ahlp  or  iBi  although  not  used  for  a  purpose 
described  in  clause  lAi,  Is  used  primarily 
f  jr  any  part  i(  ,i  prn^ram  of  a  school  of  di- 
vinity I  as  dettiifd  in  section  122iaM2ii 
Such  value  shall  be  determined  by  ai^ree- 
ment  of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  m 
the  United  States  distric*  court  for  the  di--- 
trlct  in  which  such  facility  Is  situated 
Admini-<tratian   of  Statr   plan-i 

Src  109  lai  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  part  A  or  any  modification  there- 
of, without  first  affording  the  State  commis- 
sion submitting  the  plan  reaaor.able  nntlre 
and  opp<jrtunity  for  a  hearing 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  commlsslr)n  administering  a 
State  plan  approved  under  thus  part  A. 
finds — 

I  1  »  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  tnj  longer  complies  with  the 
proMslons  of  section  103(ai.  or 

i2i  that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision. 


the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
commission  that  the  Slate  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  eligible  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram under  this  part  A  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
Comply 

Judicial  'f"!  icii' 

Sec  110  I  a)  If  any  State  Is  dls.satisfled 
with  the  Comml.ssloner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  sub- 
nutted  under  this  p.irt  A.  or  with  respect  to 
his  final  action  ui.der  section  lOQibi  .-uch 
suite  may.  within  si.xty  days  after  notice  of 
such  action,  file  with  the  United  Slates  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such 
State  is  located,  a  petition  for  review  of  such 
actlun  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Commissioner  or  any  officer  designated 
by  him  for  that  purpose  The  Commis- 
sioner thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based 
his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code 

(bi  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  m  subsection  (ai  of  this  section,  the 
Court  shall  have  Jtirisdlctlon  t<j  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It  .\slde. 
In  whole  ■  ir  in  part  temporarily  or  perm.i- 
uentiy  The  findings  of  the  Cummissloner 
as  to  the  facts  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  shall  be  cor.clusive,  but  the  court, 
for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Commissioner  to  take  further  e'.  l- 
dence,  and  the  Comn>ls8loner  may  thereupon 
make  new  or  niixllf.ed  findings  of  fact  and 
ni.iy  intxlify  his  previous  action,  and  shall 
file  m  the  court  the  record  of  the  furtlier 
prijceedmgs  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fict  shall  likewise  be  cunclusr.e  if  sup- 
ported   by    substcintial    eNidence 

(c»  The  Judgment  of  the  court  afBrmmg  or 
setting  side  in  wht'le  or  in  part,  any  action 
of  the  Commissioner  shall  be  final,  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
L'lUted  Suites  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  in  section  12.54  of  ti'le  28.  United 
State  Code  The  conimen.ement  of  proceed- 
ings under  this  section  sluill  not  unless  .so 
specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as 
a  stay  of  the  Commissioner's  action 

PKRT    P       LOANS   rOR  C' 'NSTRCcnON    OF  ACADEMIC 
FACILmES 

Lending  authority 

Sec  1 1 1  The  Commi.ssloner  may  In  accord- 
ance witn  the  provisions  of  this  p  irt  B  make 
loans  to  institutions  fif  higher  education  or 
to  higher  education  building  a»;encles  for 
construction  of  academic  facilities 

Loan  limit  for  a'ly  Slate 

Sf.c  112  Not  more  than  12 '2  per  centum 
of  the  funds  providf'd  for  m  this  part  B  in 
the  form  of  loans  -hall  be  used  for  loans  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  or  higher 
education  building  ager.lres  wi'hin  any  one 
State 

El'.gibilitu  conditiont.  amounts,  and  trrms  nf 
loa  nn 

Sec  113  I  a  I  No  loan  pursuant  to  this  part 
B  shall  be  made  unless  the  Commissioner 
finds  111  that  iiot  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  development  -ost  of  the  facility  will  be 
financed  from  niUi-Federal  s<jurces  Ji  that 
the  applicant  is  unable  to  secure  the  amount 
of  such  loan  from  other  sources  upon  terms 
and  conditions  equally  as  f.iv.irable  as  the 
terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  loans  un- 
der this  part  B  and  i3i  that  the  construction 
will  be  undertaken  In  an  economical  manner 
ind  that  it  will  not  be  of  elaborate  or  ex- 
travagant design  or  materials 

ibi  A  loan  pursu.mt  to  this  jjart  B  shall 
be  secured  in  such  manner,  and  shall  Ije 
repaid  within  such  period  nf>t  exceeding 
fifty  years,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  and  shall  bear  Interest  at 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
which  shall  not  be  more  than  the  higher  of 

1 1     2 '4    p>er    cenrum    per    annum,    or    (2i    a 


per  annum  rat*  that  Is  one-quarter  of  1 
l)ercentage  point  above  the  rate  of  Interest 
paid  by  the  Commissioner  on  fund«  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  pro- 
vided   m   subsection    idi    of    this  section. 

(CI  In  order  to  obtain  funds  for  loans 
under  this  part  B.  the  Commissioner  may 
from  time  to  lime  issue  notes  and  obliga- 
tions for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treiisury  The  maximum  aggregate  princi- 
pal amount  of  such  notes  and  obligations 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  be  such 
amount  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  Acts,  but  the  amount 
3<j  outstanding  at  any  lime  shall  not  exceed 
ill  the  initial  sum  of  1120.000.000  until  June 
30.  1962.  Inclusive  and  (21  thereafter,  •120.- 
000  000  plus  such  additional  sums  as  are 
equal  to  a  rate  of  annual  increase  of  $120,- 
000,000  m  such  Initial  sum  as  of  July  1  of 
each  of  the  calendar  years  1962  to  1965 
inclusive 

idi  Notes  or  other  obllgiillona  Issued  by 
the  Commissioner  under  this  part  B  shall  be 
m  such  forms  and  denominations,  have  such 
maturities  and  be  subject  ui  such  terms  and 
■onditions  as  may  t)e  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treiisury,  and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  which  shall  be  not  more  than  the 
higher  of  111  2' 2  per  centum  per  annum,  or 
i2i  the  averace  annual  interest  rale  on  all 
Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt 
<is  computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next 
precedlnK'  the  iwuance  by  the  Commissioner 
and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1 
per  centum  TTie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
IS  authorued  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
notes  and  other  obligations  of  the  CommU- 
sioncr  Issued  under  this  part  B  and  for  such 
purpoeie  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public-debt 
transaction  the  pnK-eeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
securities  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  as  .imended  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  issued  under  such 
Act  as  amended,  are  extended  to  Include  any 
purchases  of  such  notes  and  other  obliga- 
tions The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at 
liny  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obll- 
i?atlons  acquired  by  him  under  this  section. 
All  reileniptions.  purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
Serretaj-y  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or 
oMier  obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public- 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States 

■  ei  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated U)  the  Commlsal(jner  such  sums 
as  may  t>e  necessary,  together  with  loan 
prlni-lpal  and  interest  payments  made  by  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  or  higher  edu- 
c.itioii  building  agencies  assisted  hereunder. 
for  payments  on  notes  or  other  obligations 
issu'-d  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  sec- 
tion, but  the  amount  nf  any  such  payments 
received  after  June  30.  1966.  from  Inatltu- 
•ions  of  higher  education  and  used  by  the 
Conimlsflioner  as  payments  on  notes  or  other 
obiiga'lons  Issued  by  him  shall  not  c<jnstl- 
tute  a  basis  fur  obtaining  ecjulvnlent  funds 
from  the  Tre.uiury  in  order  to  make  new 
loans  under  this  part  B 

Gfnfral  prill  iiions-  /or   Uian  program 

Sri  114  lai  In  the  performance  of,  and 
with  rpsj^ct  to,  the  functions,  jxjwers.  and 
duties  lested  In  him  by  this  part  B  the 
Commissioner  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law.  shall 

I  1 1  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget 
program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned  Gov- 
frnment  corporations  by  the  Oovernment 
(■  T^xiration   Control    Act.    as   amended,    and 

(2)  maintain  an  Integral  set  uf  accounts 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  Gen- 
eral .Accounting  Office  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial transactions  as  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended  and  no  other  audit  shall  be  re- 
quired Pr-ot  id»'d.  That  such  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  Commissioner  as  the  making 
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of  loans  and  vouchers  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner In  connection  with  such  financial 
transactions  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  all  officers  of  the  Government. 

I  b  M  1  I  Funds  made  available  to  the  Com- 
missioner pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
part  B  shall  t>e  deposited  In  a  checking 
(ucount  or  accounts  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  SUiies  Receipts  and  assets  ob- 
tained or  held  by  the  Commissioner  In  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  part  B.  and  all  funds 
nvallable  for  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
t)ie  C<immlsRloner  under  this  part  B  (In- 
cluding appropriations  therefor,  which  are 
hereby  Huthorizedi.  shall  be  available,  In 
such  amounts  as  may  from  year  to  year  be 
authorized  by  the  Congress,  for  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Commissioner 
in  connection  with  the  performance  of  such 
functions 

(2 1  The  Comml.ssk,ner  Is  authorized  (A) 
to  prescribe  a  schedule  of  fees  which.  In  his 
Jtidcment  would  be  adequate  In  the  aggre- 
gate to  cover  neces.sary  expenses  of  making 
Inspections  (Including  audits)  and  provid- 
ing representatives  at  the  site  of  projects  in 
connection  with  loans  under  this  part  B, 
and  'Bi  to  condition  the  making  of  such 
loans  on  Bgreement  by  the  applicant  to  pay 
svich  fees.  and.  If  such  fees  are  prefcrlbed, 
the  Commissioner's  exjienses  for  svich  pur- 
poses shall  be  considered  nonadmlnlstratlve. 
For  the  pirpo^p  of  providing  such  services, 
the  Commi.ssloner  may.  as  authorized  by 
section  12.1ib).  utilize  any  agency,  aiid  such 
agency  may  accept  reimbursement  or  pay- 
ment for  8\ich  services  from  su' h  spplicant 
or  from  the  Commissioner,  and  shall.  If  a 
Federal  agency,  credit  such  amounts  to  the 
appropriation  or  fund  agtlnst  which  ex- 
penditures by  such  agency  for  iuch  services 
have  been  cluu-ged. 

(C)  In  the  performance  of.  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  functlrn-s,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  him  by  this  part  B,  the  Commis- 
sioner notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any    other    law,    may  — 

( 1  I  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  n^ay  be  necessary  to  carr^-  out  the  purposes 
of  thu  part   B, 

(2  I  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  record 
of  a  Slate  having  general  Jurisdiction  or  In 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States,  and 
such  district  courts  ah.iU  have  Jurisdiction 
of  civil  actions  arising  under  this  part  B 
ulthout  regard  to  'he  amount  Ln  controversy. 
and  any  action  instituted  under  this  sub- 
sect;  n  by  or  against  the  Commissioner  shall 
survive  notwithstanding  any  change  in  the 
person  occupying  the  office  of  Commissioner 
cr  any  vacancy  in  such  office,  but  no  attach- 
ment. Injunction,  garnishment,  or  other 
similar  process,  me.'-ne  or  final,  shall  be  is- 
sued against  the  Commissioner  or  property 
under  his  contrx>l.  and  nothing  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  except  litigation  arising  out 
of  activities  under  this  part  B  from  the  ap- 
plication cf  sections  507(bi  and  2C79  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  and  of  section 
367  of  the  Rc\  Ised  Statutes  i5  USC   316); 

i3i  foreclose  on  any  property  cr  com- 
meTire  any  action  t<i  protect  or  enforce  any 
right  conferred  upon  him  by  any  law.  con- 
tract or  other  agreement,  and  bid  for  and 
purchase  at  any  foraclosure  or  any  other 
sale  any  property  in  connection  with  which 
he  had  made  a  luan  pursuant  to  this  p&n  B: 
and.  in  the  event  of  any  such  acquisition 
I  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
u'.  law  re:atinc  to  the  acquisition,  handlinc. 
cr  disposal  nf  real  property  by  the  United 
States',  complete  administer,  remodel  and 
convert,  dlfcpof^e  of.  lease,  and  otherwise  deal 
with.  5uch  property:  Provided.  That  any 
such  acquisition  of  real  properly  shall  not 
deprive  any  State  or  political  sulxlivlslon 
thereto  of  its  civil  or  criminal  Jurisdiction 
in  and  ever  such  prof>erty  or  Impair  the  citU 
rights  under  the  State  or  local  laws  cf  the 
inhabitants  c>n  such  property; 


(4)  enter  Into  agreements  to  pay  annual 
sums  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  any  State  or  local 
taxing  authority  with  respect  to  any  real 
property  so  acquired  or  owned; 

(5)  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  real  or  personal  property,  and 
sell  or  exchange  any  securities  or  obligations, 
upon  such  terms  &&  he  may  fix; 

(6)  obtain  insurance  against  loss  In  con- 
nection with  properly  and  other  assets  held; 

(7)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  in 
this  part  B,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  the  rate  of  interest,  time  of  pay- 
ment of  any  installment  of  principal  or  in- 
terest, security,  or  any  other  term  of  any 
contract  or  agreement  to  which  he  U  a  party 
or  which  has  been  transferred  to  him  pursu- 
ant to  tills  section;  and 

(8)  include  In  any  contract  or  Instrument 
made  pursuant  to  this  part  B  such  other 
covenants,  conditions,  or  provisions  (includ- 
ing provisions  designed  to  assure  against  use 
of  the  facility,  constructed  with  the  aid  of 
a  loan  under  this  part  B,  for  purposes  de- 
scribed in  section  122(a)  (2)  )  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this 
part  B  will  be  achieved. 

Tsui     C — GENERAL     PHOVISIONS     FOR     LOAN     AND 
GRANT  PROGRAMS 

LahoT  standards 

Sbc.  131.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
Approve  any  application  for  a  grant  or  loan 
under  this  Act  except  upon  adequate  assur- 
ance that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
the  performance  of  work  on  construction  as- 
sisted by  such  grant  or  loan  will  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  oonstruciion  In  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
aniended  (40  VS.C.  276a — 276a  5 1 .  and  will 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  basic  rate  of  pay 
for  all  hours  worked  In  any  workweek  In  ex- 
cess of  eight  hoiu-s  in  any  workday  or  forty 
hours  In  the  workweek,  as  the  case  may  be; 
but.  In  the  case  of  any  nonprofit  educational 
institution,  the  Commissioner  may  waive  the 
application  of  this  subKectlon  in  cases  or 
classes  of  cases  where  laborers  or  mechanics, 
ix>t  otherwise  employed  at  any  time  in  the 
construction  of  the  project,  voluntarily  do- 
nate their  services  for  the  purpose  of  lower- 
ing the  casta  of  construction  and  the  Com- 
missioner determines  that  any  amounts 
saved  thereby  are  fully  credited  to  the  edu- 
cational institution  undertaking  the  con- 
struction. 

(bi  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have. 
with  resp>ect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
m  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  iiie  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R. 
3176;  64  Stat.  1267).  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as  amended  (40  USC 
276c  I. 

Definitions 

Sec.  122    As  used  In  this  Act— 

taiili  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph i2i  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"academic  facilities"  means  structures  suit- 
able for  use  as  classrooms,  laboratories,  li- 
braries, and  related  facilities  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  Instruction  of  students,  or 
for  research,  or  for  administration  of  the 
educational  or  research  programs,  of  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education,  and  mainte- 
nance, storage,  or  utility  facilities  essential 
to  operation  of  the  foregoing  facilities. 

(2|  Ttie  term  "academic  facilities"  shall 
n'-t  Include  lA)  any  facility  Intended  pri- 
marily for  events  for  which  admission  is  to 
be  charged  to  the  general  public,  or  any  gym- 
nasium or  other  facility  specially  designed 
for  physical  education  or  athletic  or  recre- 
ational activities,  or  iB)  any  facility  used  or 
lo  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as 
a  place  for  religious  worship,  or  (C)  any 
facility   which    (although    n  Ji  a  facility   de- 


scribed in  the  preceding  clause)  is  used  or 
to  be  used  primarily  in  connection  with  any 
part  of  the  program  of  a  school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  the  term  "school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity"  means  an  institution,  or 
a  department  or  branch  of  an  institution, 
whose  program  is  specifically  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  to  prepare  them  to  become 
ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some 
other  religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them 
to  teach  theological  subjects. 

(b)(1)    The    term    "construction"    means 

(A)  erection  of  new  or  expansion  of  exist- 
ing structures,  and  the  acquisition  and  in- 
stallation of  initial  equipment  therefor;   or 

(B)  acquisition  of  existing  structures  not 
owned  by  the  institution  involved;  or  (C) 
rehabilitation,  alteration,  conversion,  or  im- 
provement (including  the  acquisition  and 
installation  of  initial  equipment,  or  modern- 
ization or  replacement  of  built-in  equip- 
ment) of  existing  structures;  or  (D)  a 
combination  of  any  two  or  more  of  the  fore- 
going. 

(2)  The  term  "equipment"  includes,  in 
addition  to  machinery,  utilities,  and  built- 
in  equipment  and  any  necessary  enclosures 
or  structures  to  house  them,  all  o*.her  items 
necessary  for  the  functionlrig  of  a  particular 
facility  as  an  academic  facility,  including 
necessary  furniture,  except  books  and  except 
items  of  current  operating  expense  such  as 
fuel,  supplies,  and  the  like;  the  term  "initial 
equipment"  means  equipment  acquired  and 
Installed  in  connection  with  contructlon  as 
defined  In  paragraph  (1)  (A)  or  (B)  of  this 
subsection  or,  in  cases  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)(C),  equipment  acquired  and  in- 
stalled as  part  of  the  rehabilitation,  altera- 
tion, conversion,  or  Improvement  of  an 
existing  structure  which  etructiu-e  would 
otherwise  not  be  adequate  for  use  as  an 
academic  facility;  and  the  terms  "equip- 
ment," "initial  equipment."  and  "built-in 
equipment"  shall  be  more  particularly  de- 
fined by  the  Commissioner  by  regulation. 

(c)  The  term  "development  cost",  with  re- 
spect to  an  academic  facility,  means  the 
amount  found  by  the  Commissioner  to  be 
the  cost,  to  the  applicant  for  a  grant  or 
loan  under  this  Act,  of  the  construction  in- 
volved and  the  cost  of  necessary  acquisition 
of  the  land  on  which  the  facility  is  located 
and  of  necessary  site  improvements  to  per- 
mit Its  use  for  such  facility,  but  excluding 
any  cost  Incurred  liefore,  or  under  a  contract 
entered  into  before,  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  There  shall  further  be  excluded  from 
the  development  cost — 

( 1 )  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
grant  under  this  Act.  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  (Ai  any  Federal  grant  which 
the  institution  has  obtained,  or  Is  assured 
of  obtaining,  under  any  law  other  than  this 
Act,  with  respect  to  the  construction  that 
is  to  be  financed  with  the  aid  of  a  grant 
under  this  Act,  and  (B)  the  amount  of  any 
non-Federal  funds  required  to  be  expended 
as  a  condition  of  such  other  Federal  grant. 
and 

(2)  in  determining  the  amount  of  any 
loan  under  tills  Act.  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  any  Federal  financial  assistance 
which  the  institution  has  obtained,  or  Is 
assured  of  obtaining,  under  any  law  other 
than  this  Act.  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion that  Is  to  be  financed  with  the  aid  of  u 
loan  under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  term  "Federal  share"  means  a 
percentage  (as  determined  under  the  ap- 
plicable State  plan)  not  In  excess  of  83 S 
per  centum  of  the  development  cost  of  n 
project  covered  by  an  nppUcRtton  for  a  grant 
for  the  construction  of  an  scndemlc  fiicllltv 
under  part  A  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  term  "higher  education  build- 
ing agency"  means  (1)  an  afrncy,  public  nu- 
thorlty,  or  other  Instrumentality  of  a  Stntc 
HUthorloed  to  prorlde.  or  flnMiice  the  oon- 
struciion of.  acndvnilc  fMcUltlMi  for  In»t4iu- 
tlons  of   htgh^  Mluratlon    (whether  or  «iot 
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also  authorized  to  provide  or  finance  other 
facilities  for  such  or  other  educational  in- 
stitutions, or  for  their  students  or  faculty  i. 
or  (3)  any  corporation  (no  part  of  the  net 
earnlni,'s  of  which  inures  or  may  lawfully  in- 
ure to  the  benefit  of  any«privai^  share- 
holder or  individual  I  (A)  establish*!  by  an 
institution  of  higher  education  for  (he  pur- 
pose of  pr-jvlding  academic  faclUtlerffir  the 
use  of  such  institution,  and  (Bi  upon  dl.s- 
snlution  of  which  all  title  to  any  property 
purchased  cr  built  from  the  proceeds  of  any 
loan  m.ide  under  part  B  of  this  Act  will  pass 
to   such    insritutlon 

(f)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
educational  Institution  in  any  State  which  — 

(  1  I  admits  as  regular  "tudents  only  Indi- 
viduals h-iving  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  th-  recognl^ed  equiva- 
lent of  such  certificate; 

(2)  is  legally  authorized  within  such  State 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
high   school. 

(.3  1  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  pro- 
•.  de.s  n  ;t  ;css  th:»n  a  two-'.car  pr<  kjr.im 
which  Is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward 
such  a  degree;  and 

i4i  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  listed 
by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph or.  .f  not  Hi  accredited,  is  an  insti- 
tution whose  credits  are  accepted,  on  trans- 
f<»rs.  b  n  .t  '>■  s  rh.m  thrp»  ;;.£  titut;.  i;;s 
which  are  so  credited,  for  credit  on  the  same 
basis  as  if  transferred  from  an  Institution 
so  accredited  Pn.vidfd.  however.  That  the 
requirements  of  this  paragraph  (4i  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  satisfied  in  the  case  of  an  Insti- 
tution applying  for  assistance  ur^.der  this 
Act.  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
there  la  satisfactory  assurance  that  upon 
completion  of  the  project  for  which  such 
CMsistance  la  requested,  or  upon  completion 
of  that  project  and  others  under  construc- 
tion or  planned  and  to  be  commenced  within 
a  reasonable  time,  the  institution  will  nteet 
such  requirements  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  the  Commissioner  shall  publish 
a  list  of  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agencies  or  associations  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the 
quality  of  education  or  training  ofTered 

(gi  The  term  "high  school"  dues  not  in- 
clude any  grade  beyond  grade  12 

(hi  The  term  '  nonpr(_flt  educational  In- 
stitution means  an  educational  institution 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  corpo- 
rations or  associations  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  la*f\lly 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual 

(1)  The  term  "public  educational  Institu- 
tion" dt>es  not  include  a  schi^ol  or  institution 
of  any  agency  t)f  the  UnUed  States 

tj)  The  term  State  Includes  m  addition 
to  the  several  States,  the  District  of  CoUim- 
bia.  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin   Islands.  Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

Fedi'ral   admini.^f '-afion 

Spc  12.?  1,11  The  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act  ex- 
cept the  making  of  regulations,  to  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  OfBce  of  Education 

(b»  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  for  which  he  is  responsible  the  Commis- 
sioner is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services 
and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  any  other  public  or  nun- 
protlt  agency  or  institution  in  accordime 
with  appropriate  agreements,  and  to  pay  for 
such  services  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed  upon 

(C)  The  Commi.-sioner.  with  the  approv.il 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  may  appoint  one  or  more  advisory 
committees  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  of  his  functions  under  this 
Act.     Members  of  any  such  commi'*ee    while 


attending  conferences  or  meetings  of  the 
committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  but 
not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  place  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  all  iwed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as 
authorized  by  law  ^5  USC  73b  2)  for  per- 
s-ms  in  the  GoverMment  service  employed  In- 
termit f^ntly  The  provisions  of  section  1(X(3 
of  the  Nation. il  Defense  Education  Act  <>f 
1958  shall  apply  to  members  of  -  u.  h  cm- 
mittees 

Method  of  payment 

Sec  124  Pavments  under  this  Af't  to  any 
Individual  or  to  any  State  or  Federal  agency. 
In.'-tltution  of  hlKher  education  or  any  other 
oraianization.  pursuant  to  a  grant  or  loan 
mav  be  made  in  installments,  and  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  with  neces- 
sary adjustments  on  account  of  overpay- 
m"n*s  or  uridii-rpayments. 

.4d'nini.sf r.:f  I' f  nppropriatto'is  authorized 
Sec  125  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30  1062  and  for  each  fts<-al  ye  sr  there- 
after such  sums  as  may  be  necessarv  for 
the  cost  of  administering  the  provls|.)ns  of 
ttus  Act  Includlni?  the  cost  of  pavments  l.ir 
the  admliilstr,iti\e  expenses  of  State  com- 
missions 

Supergrades 

Srr  12«  Tlie  Secretary  of  Health  Edu- 
ririon.  and  Welf.ire  Is  author!/»>d  suhje'l 
t  )  the  procedures  prescribed  by  section  50.'S 
of  the  Class'.flr.iti  ,n  Act  of  1949  (5  UsC 
W^H'  to  place  a  total  of  ten  pxwUions  In 
the  Oflce  of  Education  in  grades  16.  17 
and  18  of  the  General  Schedule  in  addition 
to  positions  placed  In  or  authorized  for  such 
grades  In  such  Office  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  .^ct  Such  p<'j6ltlons  shall  be 
in  addition  to  the  number  of  positinns  au- 
thorl.:ed  tt>  be  placed  in  such  rtrades  by  sub- 
section   tbi    of   such    section    505 

P'uhibittun  ay  j.'Kt  Frdr^.il  ront^ul 

Sec  127  Nothint?  contained  In  this  Act 
sh.ill  be  con.strued  as  authorizing  a  depart- 
ment agency  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction  su- 
pervision or  control  over  or  impose  any  re- 
quirements or  condition  with  resp>ect  U^.  the 
personnel  curriculum  methods  of  instruc- 
Uun  or  adminir.tratim  of  any  educational 
institution. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oretion  Mr  Chair- 
man I  ufltT  an  amendment 

llie  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendme-  t     offered     by     Mrs      Oheen     of 
Or-",'on      Page    2     line    19.    strike    o(.it       1963 
and  insert     1963" 

Pa<e  2.  line  23  strike  out  1963  and  in- 
sert ■  1964" 

Page  4  line  16  strike  out  ■1962"  and  In- 
sert    1963 

Page  4  line  21  strike  out  "1963  and  in- 
sert "1964" 

Page    17.   lines  17  and  20    strike  out     1962 
and  Insert  "1963 

Page  17.  line  21  strike  out  1965"  and  in- 
sert "igee" 

Page  19  line  6.  strike  out  "1966"  and  In- 
ser'.     1967" 

Pai;e  32.  line  16  strike  out  "1962  and  in- 
-..'•        1963" 

T'.if  qu>'sti(in  i.s  on  the  committee 
amendments  offered  by  the  Lrentlowoman 
f:om  Oregon     Mrs   CiReen  I 

The  comtnittee  amendmenLs  were 
UL'teixl  to 

Ml.-,  GREFl^  of  Oregon  Mr  Chair- 
man   I  ofTer  another  amendmeiu 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows 

.Amendment     ofTered     by     Mrs      C»i«een        f 

Oiegon     Beginning  with   line  21    on   pa^e  :?2 


strike  out  everything  down  through  line  6  on 
pat?e    33     aid    r»-ri'!inber   section    137    as    sec- 

tlor,     126 

The  cummitiee  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment 

I'hv  Clerk  read  as  fuUow^: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr    Smith  of  Iowa 
On   page   17    strike  out  all   beginning  at   line 
J   .11. d  running   through    line    10  on   page    19, 
and    In.-.ert   In   lieu   theretjf   the   following 

"(ci  In  order  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  loai\s  to  Instl- 
tuMoiis  .f  hi»<!u'r  educ.itloii  for  the  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  piu-t  B.  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
surn  of  »!  0O(X)nO0  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  1963.  .md  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  In  addition  to  the 
sums  .mthorl/ed  Ui  be  appropriated  under 
the  preceiling  sentence,  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  he  appropriated  for  the  tiscal 
ye.ir  ending  June  .io.  1964.  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  making 
such  grant*  the  difl<rence  (if  any)  between 
the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  the  prccediUk;  sentence  for  preceding 
f.scal  ye.irs  .md  the  ag^fregale  of  the  sums 
which  were  appropriated  for  such  pre<eding 
years  under  such  senten'  e 

.Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Chairman, 
l;.i.>  api'lies  [o  the  loan  provision  exactly 
the  same  appropriations  procedure  as 
under  the  «rant  sen  tion  If  you  will  look 
at  the  bill,  on  pat'e  2  you  will  find  ex- 
actly the  '-I  me  lan'^uage.  with  the  excep- 
tion that  we  substituted  "loana"  for 
iirant.s  We  thought  when  we  orig- 
inally consulered  tins  matter,  that  we 
had  treated  it  adequately,  with  reference 
to  lhi.s  matter  of  back-door  financing 
As  a  matter  of  fart,  we  felt  we  did  bet- 
ter tlian  with  this  amendment  But 
S4inu'  people  have  an  aversion  to  the 
word  Treasury  Since  our  goals  were 
the  same  and  to  have  complete  una- 
nimity of  opinion  we  offer  this  amend- 
ment 

Mr  BECKER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  I  yield  to  the 
geiilleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  BECKER  This.  then,  substitutes 
tlie  $120  million  that  will  be  appropri- 
ated Is  tliat  Correct,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending   1^63  and  the  sub.sequent  years? 

Mr    SMITH  of  Iowa      That  Is  correct. 

Mr  BIX  KER  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  provi.^ion  on  grants  in  aid 
of  $180  million''  That  will  be  in  addi- 
tion'' 

Mr   SMITH  of  Iowa     That  is  right. 

Mr  HE(  KER  Are  there  any  provi- 
sion.s  in  the  budget  this  year  to  take 
care  of  any  of  tlie.se  funds? 

Mr  SMIIH  of  Iowa  There  is  $300 
million  in  the  budget  this  year. 

Mr  BECKER  Then  none  of  this  is 
deficit  spending  That  is  all  in  the 
budget,  the  so-called  balanced  budget 
that  has  been  proposed'' 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Yes.  that  Is 
iiglit  We  provide  for  $120  million  in 
loans  and  $180  million  in  grants.  That 
is  S'JOO  million   and  that  is  m  the  budget 

Mr    BKCKFR      It  is  in  the  budget? 

Mr  SMITH  f)f  Iowa     Yes. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 
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Mr  GROSS.  If  the  tax  revenues  are 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  spending,  then 
there  will  be  a  deficit. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  And  if  the  tax 
revenues  are  in  excess,  then  there  will 
not  be. 

Mr  GROSS.  But  there  will  be  some 
deficit  spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr  Smith  J. 

1  he  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  among  those  who 
have  .some  concern  about  this  bill.  I  ap- 
preciate the  treme:idous  effort  that  the 
committee  has  put  into  the  bill,  but  I  am 
apprehensive,  frankly,  and  right  up  to 
this  time  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind 
just  exactly  liow  I  am  poing  to  vote  on 
this  particular  measure. 

One  thing  Mr  Chairman,  that  worries 
me  greatly  is  the  idea  of  separation  of 
church  and  slate  That  worries  me. 
One  reason  I  have  oppostnl  a  new  all-out 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  to 
build  public  schools,  to  pay  for  school- 
teachers' .salaries,  is  this  troublesome 
question  of  church  and  state.  The  im- 
IX)rlant  thing  to  me  is  to  do  that  which 
I  think  is  npht  and  what  is  best  for  my 
beloved  country  I  know  each  of  you 
feels  the  same  way.  So  you  can  under- 
stand and  you  can  appreciate  my  ap- 
prehension. 

I  feel  that  this  :s  a  new  program.  I 
first  thought  this  was  an  established 
program,  that  there  was  no  new  pat- 
tern. I  know  the  great  university  that 
is  in  my  own  home  city  and  the  junior 
colleges  In  my  district  have  received 
money  from  the  Federal  Government. 
TTie  fact  that  we  do  have  Federal  pro- 
grams is  an  acco'Tiplished  fact.  The 
question  now  is — what  of  the  future? 

Now.  in  particulfir.  is  it  not  true  that 
for  the  first  time  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  we  give  grants  for  academic 
facilities,  and  we  al.so  give  grants  for  the 
first  time  for  academic  facilities  for  sec- 
tarian schools;  is  that  correct  or  is  it  not 
correct'  Can  someone  answer  that 
question  for  me"'  Let  me  ask  the  dis- 
tinRuished  gentlewoman  from  Oregon, 
for  whom  I  have  tremendous  respect, 
that  question  I  know  we  have  other 
programs  I  know  the  gentlewoman  in 
her  fine  di.scu.ssion  a  few  minutes  ago 
talked  about  all  of  the  various  programs 
we  have  but  this  i.'  the  question:  Is  this 
not  a  new  program''  For  the  first  time 
do  we  not  make  provisions  for  grants  to 
sectarian  schools  for  facilities? 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  No.  I  would 
like  to  .say  to  my  colleague  from  Florida 
that  this  is  not  the  ca.se.  Grants  have 
b»'en  made  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  all  types  of  colleges  and  universities, 
private,  public,  church-related,  and  non- 
church-relaled.  for  the  past  20  years. 

Mr  MATTHEWS  I  am  grateful  to 
the  gentlewoman,  and  if  this  bill  passes 
I  am  L'omg  to  ask  her  to  give  my  .schools 
'ust  as  much  as  she  gets  for  her  schoob 
But  the  point  I  am  worried  about  is  this: 
If  this  does  not  e.stablish  some  kind  of 
a  precedent  and  if  it  does  not  establish 
some  kind  of  a  new  or  different  typ>e  of 
program.     For  example.  I  know  we  have 


a  college  housing  and  students'  loan  pro- 
gram— fine,  splendid  programs.  Now,  in 
this  bill,  we  have  not  only  a  loan  pro- 
gram for  college  housing  but  we  have  a 
loan  program  for  facilities  that  are  not 
income  producing  in  secular  institu- 
tions; is  that  not  true? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  sorry; 
I  could  not  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  As  I  say.  hereto- 
fore we  have  had  fine  programs  for  col- 
lege housing,  loan  programs,  but  now  is 
it  not  true  that  we  have  a  loan  program 
in  addition  to  college  housing  for  other 
academic  facilities  in  secular  institutions 
that  are  not  income  producing? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  ex- 
actly correct.  As  I  stated  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  during  the  past  years  we  have 
provided  places  for  students  to  sleep  and 
eat  but  we  have  not  provided  the  class- 
rooms in  which  they  could  work.  In  the 
gentleman's  own  State  of  Florida  we 
have  provided  funds  for  Stetson  Univer- 
sity, in  the  district  represented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Herlong). 
Stetson  University  received  during  the 
past  5  years  $105,416  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Now,  that  might  be  part  loans 
and  part  grants.  This  is  a  church-re- 
lated college  This  same  college  re- 
ceived from  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation $193,205  as  well  as  funds  from 
other  sources  amounting  to  $2,926,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  am  most  prate- 
ful.  I  will  try  to  be  the  catalyst  to  an- 
swer questions 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon, 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would 
simply  say  that  there  are  hundreds — I 
think  that  would  be  a  conservative  esti- 
mate— hundreds  of  colleges  in  the  United 
States  that  are  church  related  or  other 
private  colleges,  as  well  as  public  col- 
leges, that  have  received  both  grants  and 
loans  in  substantial  amounts  during  the 
last  several  years. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Would  not  the 
gentlewoman  say  that  is  from  old  pro- 
grams, the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  college 
housing,  but  now  we  are  getting  into  a 
new  field?  For  the  first  time  we  are  get- 
ting into  the  field  where  they  are  going 
to  get  money  to  build  libraries  let  us  say 
in  secular  institutions.  I  am  trying  to 
establish  to  my  own  satisfaction  whether 
or  not  this  is  a  new  departure,  because 
if  it  is,  how  in  the  world  can  I  be  con- 
sistent in  the  position  I  have  taken  previ- 
ously? This  is  a  personal  problem  I 
have,  and  I  believe  others  have  the  same 
problem. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman has  any  idea  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  now  being  contributed  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  in  the  form 
of  research  grants  to  these  vei-y  same 
schools  the  gentleman  is  now  talking 
about  to  do  very  impKjrtant  research  in 
the  fields  of  science  and  medicine. 
There  has  been  no  question  of  religious 
conflict  in  this  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  That  is  true,  but 
again,  as  I  recall,  it  is  one  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram, and  what  I  am  worried  about  is 
getting  into  an  entirely  new  field  of  using 
tax  money  to  support  secular  education. 
I  appreciate  the  observation  which  the 
gentleman  has  made. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  greatly  respect 
the  opinion  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green  I  but  I  disagree. 
This  is  a  new  program. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  further  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  been  making  grants — out- 
right grants — to  colleges  and  universities 
for  various  kinds  of  research  projects 
through  various  Government  agencies 
for  many  years.  The  only  difference  is 
whether  the  money  is  going  to  be  spent 
for  a  pxarticular  research  facility  or 
whether  it  might  be  spent  for  a  class- 
room at  another  location  on  the  same 
campus.  I  see  no  new  ground-breaking 
precedent  here.  As  I  said,  we  have  sup- 
plied the  bricks  and  mortar  and  the 
lumber  for  dormitories  in  which  the  stu- 
dents might  sleep  and  eat.  I  see  no  dif- 
ference in  supplying  the  classrooms  and 
laboratories  in  which  the  students  are 
taught.  That  is  the  primary  purpose  of 
our  colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  an  organization  which 
is  concerned.  I  think,  in  this  area,  de- 
clared on  August  21,  1961,  that  it  sees 
no  constitutional  bar  to  the  granting  of 
Federal  building  loans  or  grants  to 
church-related  colleges  and  universities 
which  concentrate  on  higher  education 
rather  than  the  inculcation  of  religious 
dogma.  The  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee established,  in  my  opinion 
beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  thi.^ 
bill  would  not  accomplish  its  purpose, 
as  far  as  the  public  institutions  are  con- 
cerned, if  we  did  not  make  grants 
There  are  44 — or  at  least  over  40 — States 
that  have  legal  restrictions  on  loans  for 
non-revenue-producing  facilities.  So,  if 
we  limit  this  bill  to  loans,  we  would  be 
denying  the  land-grant  colleges  and  the 
State  universities  of  over  40  out  of  the 
50  States  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  this  program.  I  think  there  is  an 
overwhelming  amount  of  evidence  for 
making  both  the  grants  and  loans  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon.  She  has  made  a 
very  convincing  statement. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlt'man  from  Louisiana  for  the  purpase 
of  asking  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
a  question  if  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon would  care  to  answer. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  the  gentle- 
woman choose  to  say  that  she  sides  with 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  rath- 
er than  with  the  opinion  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  what  is  constitu- 
tional and  what  is  not? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  not  sid- 
ing with  anyone  here.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  recommended  both 
grants  and  loans  for  medical  colleges 
and  dental  colleges.  I  have  not  heard 
the  President  of  the  United  States  make 
any  statement  to  the  effect  that  grants 
and  loans  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation are  unconstitutional.  I  do  nut 
know  what  the  President's  position  is 
with  reference  to  the  constitutionality  of 
loans  and  grants  to  higher  education  in- 
stitutions. I  think  none  of  us  is  able  to 
decide  this.  Constitutional  lawyers  ar- 
gue on  both  sides  of  the  question.  There 
has  been  a  dearth  of  Supreme  Court  test 
cases.  I  suppose  that  we  could  resolve 
ourselves  into  a  435-member  Supreme 
Court  and  make  a  decision.  But  the 
precedent  that  has  been  established  con- 
vinces me  that  this  is  the  program  we 
should  enter  into  immediately. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requi-site  number  of  words. 
Mr  Chairman,  I  have  a  concern  for 
this  legislation,  as  I  have  for  all  Federal 
aid  legislation,  but  a  r^oncern  somewhat 
dissimilar  to  that  of  my  col!ea?ue  from 
Florida,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
respect.  I  do  not  have  the  same  con- 
cern he  has  about  the  question  of  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  State  in  Federal 
aid  to  education  legislation.  What  I 
am  ba.slcally  concerned  with  is  simply 
this,  and  through  the  years  I  have  been 
here.  Federal  aid  to  education  has  t>een 
di-scussed.  It  is  not  so  much  the  ques- 
tion of  appropriating  dollars,  that  we 
.sprm  to  think  we  can  solve  all  the  evils 
and  problems  of  the  Nation— by  ap- 
propriating more  and  more  mon^'V— -or 
in  the  field  of  education  like  building 
more  and  more  classrooms  and  more  and 
more  college  facilities  I  think  -.ve  should 
r^^member  the  testimony  on  this  subject, 
bv  Admiral  Rickovor  before  th«->  Appru- 
pnation.s  Subcommittcf  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  m  1959.  He  .^aid  what 
we  must  have  is  better  basic  education 
in  our  school  .-ivstpms.  starting  with  the 
grunniar  s'  hool.  throu.'h  the  secondary 
.school,  and  up  throucth  the  hii^hcr  educa- 
tion level. 

Mr  Chairnran,  ui'h  reference  to  all 
this  lesjislaMon — the  bait — otfered  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  Is  irettin:;  better 
t<  acher?;,  bv  )ust  Kper'.dinj;  more  money. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  think  it  i.s  fundamen- 
tal that  unless  our  basic  education, il  pro- 
grams are  changed  and  bettered,  unless 
the  siandaid.s  are  greatly  improved,  we 
cinnof-  turn  out  better  teachers.  Mr 
Chairman,  we  have  great  teachers 
throuL'hout  our  country,  based  upon  the 
education  they  received  in  schools. 

Mr  Chairman,  two  Commis.^ioners  of 
F'.ducalion.  one  under  President  Trunian 
and  one  und?r  President  Ei.senhower, 
took  the  same  identical  position  that  un- 


Ip.ss  we  improve  the  basic  systems  of  edu- 
cation, we  are  not  by  appropriating  more 
dollars  going  to  have  better  education 

itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  how  many 
Members  know  that  the  Federal  Oovern- 
inent  today  i.s  supportmg  some  400  pro- 
grams of  Fedi  ral  aid  to  education?  Tins 
IS  in  our  educational  systems,  in  our  col- 
leges, in  our  military  and  in  foreign 
countries  all  over  tiie  world,  which 
amounts  to  billions  of  dollars.  I  think  I 
am  correct  In  making  that  statement  be- 
cause It  13  In  the  report  that  there  are 
400  programs  and  with  these  billions  of 
dollars,  what  has  happened  to  our  basic 
education '' 

Why  are  we  not  t..rning  out  mathe- 
maticians: and  technicians;  why  are  we 
not  turning  out  more  doctors;  why  are 
we  not  turnlns?  out  the  professional  peo- 
ple we  need''  Simply  because  we  are 
not  putting  hard  core  educational  stand- 
ards Into  effect.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  memb<  rs  of  the  committee  must 
know  that  collPBres  throughout  our  coun- 
try, In  the  past  5  years,  have  had  to  re- 
duce their  standards.  We  ha'.e  had  to 
reduce  standards  of  entry  because  the 
standards  of  education  In  the  schools 
sending  students  to  colli  ees.  have  not 
met   the   col!e-;p   standards. 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  th.at  un- 
less we  take  into  con.sideration  not  the 
spending  of  dollars  alone,  but  the  mat- 
ter of  urtiiniT  hiKh  basic  st mdards  of 
education  wt'  are  not  Koint;  to  improve 
anything  by  building  more  college  fa- 
cilities. VAovi'  (i  irmitories.  or  more  class- 
rooms throughout  this  counti-y.  Other- 
wise we  are  just  going  to  get  the  same 
type  of  education  we  ha\e  today.  I  sub- 
mit to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  tiiat  as  laud- 
able as  tins  leTi.^lation  may  seem,  we 
must  first  get  at  the  root  of  the  problem, 
and  improve  our  basic  education  and  not 
just  appropriate  dollars. 

Mr  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
most  important  argument  for  Federal 
aid  to  higher  education  ;s  that  the  Intel- 
lect of  the  young  is  an  es.->ential  natural 
resource  that  must  be  developed  as  equip- 
ment for  future  sei"vice  in  society  Eco- 
nomic ju.stification  for  Federal  assiot- 
ance  is  a  secondary  point. 

Our  colic  je-age  population  i.^  expected 
to  double  over  the  next  10  years,  and 
already  our  iastitutlons  of  hl-:her  educa- 
t.  'U  a;e  crowded  Although  the  colleges 
and  universities  them.selves  are  making 
every  possible  effort  to  extend  quality 
instruct. on  to  the  maximum  number  of 
students  by  tetter  utilisation  of  faculty 
and  facilities,  the  present  capacity  can 
care  for  only  a  small  percent  of  the 
expected  increase  m  student  body.  The 
need  for  additional  funds  for  instruction 
has  already  taken  precedence  over  physi- 
cal facilities  to  the  extent  that  about 
12  percent  of  our  collcKC  and  university 
bu..ld:n:is  are  in  need  of  replace ment  and 
another  10  percent  are  in  need  of  serious 
renovation  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
need  for  new  construction  to  enlarge  ex- 
isting institutions  or  establi.'-h  new  ones 
in  stratei,ic  ^',eoi;raphic  locations.  The 
traditional  .sources  of  State  revenues  and 
private  philanthropy,  uhilc  making  great 
efforts,  will  not  be  able  to  kr^p  pace  'Aith 
demands    of    the    magnitude    expected. 


Many  States  with  the  lea.st  resources  out 
of  wtdch  to  pay  are  already  making  the 

greatest  eCfort.  percentagewise,  in  sup- 
port of  higher  education. 

Increased  tuition,  when  It  rises  faster 
than  tlie  cost  of  livui'^  as  It  has  for  a 
number  of  years,  defeats  the  ultimate 
national  noal  by  making  college  Im- 
po;^ible  for  many.  Presently,  with  the 
advent  of  junior  coUevics  and  with  In- 
creasm^ily  high  tuition  In  private  col- 
leges, about  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's 
college  students  are  in  public  Institu- 
tions; and  it  Is  estimated  that  much  of 
the  anticipated  enrollment  increase  In 
the  next  decade  will  occur  In  public  col- 
leges and  universities,  with  the  problem 
of  financing  falling  on  the  already  over- 
burdened State  governments  unless  the 
Federal  Government  gives  some  assist- 
ance—and gives  it  now. 

In  the  fall  of  1961,  Rhode  Island  had 
almost  20,000  degree-credit  students  en- 
rolled in  Its  11  colleges  and  universities 
Tliis  was  an  Increase  of  only  a  little  over 
2  percent  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 
compared  with  7  8-percent  Increa&e  In 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Forty-four  per- 
cent of  the  degree-credit  students  in 
Rhode  Island  were  m  its  two  public 
institutions. 

Rhode  Inland  property  taxes  as  a  per- 
cent of  personal  income  are  slightly 
higher  than  the  national  average,  and  we 
have  a  3-percent  sales  tax;  but  still  the 
demands  for  public  service  In  the  State 
are  such  that  we  simply  do  not  have 
the  money  needed  to  expand  low -cost 
public  higher  education  to  the  extent 
this  us  needed  If  Rhode  Island  is  to  pro- 
vide Its  share  of  the  human  resource 
duVLlupnunt  needed  for  the  country's 
growth. 

We  have  no  public  junior  colleges  and 
only  two  institutions  designed  spcclfl- 
c.illy  to  offer  terminal-occupational 
training  below  the  bachelor's  degree.  In 
a  State  as  heavily  populated  and  as 
heavily  urbanized  as  Rhode  Island,  we 
are  desperately  in  need  not  only  of  funds 
With  which  to  expand  the  facilities  of 
existing  institutions  but.  more  espe- 
cially, of  fundi  with  which  to  extend 
withm  commuting  distance  of  more  of 
our  young  people  higher  education  pro- 
grams of  a  type  aiid  quality  to  insure 
that  none  of  our  vital  human  resources 
are  wasted. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

Tne  Clerk  read  as  fo'iows: 

Aruendment  ofTercd  by  Mr.  Hall;  Page  23. 
strike  out  part  C  pstabU.sMng  labor  Btaud- 
ards.  Including  section  li'l  u»)  and  ib). 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Chairman.  I  feel 
that  there  is  a  major  inconsistency  In 
this  bill,  to  wif  On  page  7  of  the  report 
It  states  ui^.der  para'-,'raph  2ic>  that  the 
construction  will  be  economical  and  it 
will  not  be  elaborate  or  of  extravagant 
d  -siTn  or  materuils.  Tliis  presumes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  neither  shall  there  l>e  an 
expenditure  for  elaborate  or  extravagant 
lHh'>r  cost.s.  Yet  pare  14.  .section  121  of 
the  report  states  that  "before  making  a 
loan  or  grant  the  Commissioner  will  ob- 
tain assurances  that  the  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  by  contractors — and 
subcontractors— In  working  on  a  project 
will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  as  determined 
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by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance 
with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act." 

The  history  of  that  act  in  my  State  of 
Missouri — especially  In  rural  SLreas — has 
been  that  it  has  artificially  increased 
labor  costs  on  public  works  projects  by 
imposing  wage  scales  In  metropolitan 
areas  on  smaller  communities  where 
such  construction  Is  planned  or  Insti- 
tuted. Undoubtedly,  this  will  Increase 
construction  costs  and  seems  directly 
contrary  to  the  "economy  "  statement  on 
page  7.  It  would  seem  that  "wage  stand- 
ards, '  should  be  'prevailing  wages."  in 
individual  areas  with  local  determina- 
tions based  on  normal  bargaining  be- 
tween employer  and  the  union  represent- 
atives without  third-party  Interference, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

The  Missouri  prevailing  wage  law  had 
a  drastic  effect  on  local  school  construc- 
tion and  caused  definite  Increases  to  the 
taxpayers  for  such  construction,  thereby 
causing  a  limited  amount  of  funds  to 
construct  "less  building."  The  Federal 
law  generally  tends  to  be  even  more  arbi- 
trary than  th''  Stale  law.  In  any  event, 
I  feel  that  there  should  be  an  effort  by 
all  of  the  Congress  to  strike  out  part  C 
establl.shing  labor  standards,  including 
section  121  <ai  and  'b'  on  page  23  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  POWELL  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
this  section  Is  already  the  law  In  similar 
construction  legislation  which  this  body 
has  passed  in  more  or  le.ss  the  same  form, 
as  In  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  the  College 
Housing  Act,  Depre.ssed  Areas  Act.  and 
In  somewhat  similar  form  even  in  the 
Highway  Construction  Act.  Therefore.  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  1  Mr.  HallI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mr.  Halli  there 
were — ayes  39.  noes  61. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  tind 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Thornberry.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union.  rep>orted  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  <HR  8900 »  to  authorize  assist- 
ance to  public  and  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  In  flnanc- 
iiiK  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or 
improvement  of  needed  academic  and 
related  facilities,  and  to  authorize  finan- 
cial assistance  for  undergraduate  study 
in  such  institutions,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses,  pursuant  to  Hou.se  Resolution  527 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment ''  If  not  the  Chair  will  put 
tlu  m  en  pros. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 


gentleman 


gentleman 
report    the 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    the 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.     I  am. 

The       SPEAKER.     The 
qualifies.     The    Clerk    will 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  HIESTAND  moves  that  the  bill  H.R.  8900 
be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation  and  Liibor 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were— yeas  319.  nays  80,  answered,  not 
voting  34.  as  follows: 

I  Roll   No,   8  I 


Adair 

Addabbo 

Addonlzio 

Albert 

Andrews 

Anfuso 

Arends 

A.shley 

A.'-plnall 

Auchliiclot* 

Avres 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bat*.  N  H 

Bass.  Tenn 

Bates 

Beckworth 

Bell 

Bennett,  Pla. 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Blutnlk 

BUtch 

Bogga 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bow 

Boykin 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Bromwell 

BrookB 

Broomfield 

Brown 

Broyhlll 

Buckley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Byrne.  Pa 

Bvrnes,  Wis 

Cahin 

Cannon 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Oorbett 


YEIAS— 319 

C  jrinan 

Ciirtin 

Curtis,  Mass 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Daddano 

Daniels. 

Dnvis, 

Jame^  C 
Davis.  John  W 
Delaney 
Dent 
Demon 
E>erouiiian 
Derwmski 
D:(;ks 
Dmgoll 
Dommick 
Donohue 
Doolcy 
Downing 
Dovle 
Dulskl 
Durno 
Dwyer 
Edniondbon 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Fallon 
Farb'-teln 
Fclghan 
Fenlon 
Finnegan 
Fino 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fog  arty 
Forrester 
Fountain 
F.~.izier 

Frelinghviysen 
Frledel 
fvilton 
Garland 
Garmatz 
Glalmo 
Gilbert 
Glenn 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Granahan 
Grant 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Hagan,  Oa. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Halleck 
Halpern 


Ind 
Mich. 


Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Hams 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harrison,  Wyo 

Hiirsha 

Harvey. 

Harvey, 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Herlong 

Holland 

Horan 

Huddles  ton 

Hull 

Ichord.  Mo 

Inouye 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczyn.'^ki 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kowalski 

Kunkel 

K>1 

Lfiird 

Land  rum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lar.kford 

Latta 

Leslnski 

Libonatl 

Lindsay 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 


Pa. 


Mallliard 

Marshall 

Martin,  Mass 

Mathlas 

Meader 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Miller.  N.Y. 
MllUken 
Mill.'^ 
Mlnshall 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Mohher 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nel.sen 
Norblad 
Nvgaard 
O'Brien.  Ill 
O'Brien,  NY. 
OHara.  111. 
OHara.  Mich 
O'Konski 
Olsen 
ONelll 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Alexander 

Alger 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson,  111. 
Ashbrook 
Aahmore 
Becker 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
Bruce 
Burleson 
Church 
Clancy 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Dague 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Evms 
Fascell 


Peterson 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

Pike 

PUcher 

Pillion 

Ptrnle 

Powell 

Price 

Punn.ski 

Purrell 

Quie 

Randall 

Reece 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ryan 

St   Germain 

Santangelo 

baund 

Schenck 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scranton 

Seel  y -Brown 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Shrlvcr 

Sibal 

Sikes 

Slsk 

NAYS — 80 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Gavin 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonsis 

KUburn 

KUgore 

Kitchiu 

Lennon 

LlF>scomb 

McMillan 

McSween 

Mahon 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mason 

Matthews 

Michel 


Slack 

'Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Va. 
Spence 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Ttague,  Calif. 
Thomas 
Thompson,  La. 
Thompson,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thornberry 
Toll 

ToUefson 
Trimble 
Tupper 

Udall,  Morris  K 
Vanik 
Van  Zandt 
Vinson 
Wallhauser 
Walter 
Watts 
Wels 
Westland 
Whalley 
Wharton 
Wlckersham 
Widnall 
WiUtfl 

Wilson.  Calif. 
Wilson,  Ind. 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Murray 

Norrell 

Passman 

Poage 

Poff 

Ray 

Rousselot 

Rutherford 

St.  George 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherer 

Scott 

Short 

Slier 

Smith,  Calif. 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonn«r 

Weaver 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Williams 

W  Instead 


NOT  VOTING — 34 


Alford 

Avery 

Battin 

Casey 

Chlperfield 

Colrner 

Davis.  Tenn 

Dawson 

Ford 

Gallagher 

Hubert 


Hoffman,  111. 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Holifield 

Hosnier 

Jarman 

Loser 

McDowell 

McVev 

May 

Merrow 

Nix 


Rains 

Rivers.  8  C 

Rogers.  Tex 

Rostenkowskl 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Smith,  Miss. 

Springer 

Thomi>6on.  N  J. 

UUman 

Van  Pelt 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mrs.  May  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  nunols 

againet. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Casey  against 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for.  with  Mr. 

Rogers  of  Texas  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  A\-«ry. 
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Mr  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Battln. 
Mr  Ullman  with  Mr  Chlperfleld. 
Mr  McDowell  with  Mr.  rord. 
Mr  Alford  with  Ui.  McVey. 
Mr   NU  with  Mr  Merrow. 
Mr  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Mr  Loser  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  FORRESTER  changed  hia  vote 
from   'nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  title  of 
the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\mendment  offered  by  Mrs  ORrrs  .f  Ore- 
gon    Amend  the  title  so  a«  to  re.id 

•  Tj  author!.'.?  a-ssistanre  t«i  public  .md 
other  nonprofit  '.nstltutlons  of  higher  edura- 
tion  m  financlni?  the  constructum.  rehabili- 
tation, or  impruvement  oi  needed  academic 
and    related    fatilitlea." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
A   motion   to   reconsider   was   laid   on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  E>OWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  £Lsk  unanimous  consent  to  insert  cer- 
tain material  following  my  remarks  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr  Ashbrook 
have  permission  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
M  assac  h  use  t  Us  "^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
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com  250.000  tons  of  dry  milk,  20,000 
tons  of  fat.  and  18.000  tons  of  cotton- 
seed and  soya  oil.  Ek'ypt,  receiving 
these  benefits  from  the  United  States 
directly,  has  kept  the  Suez  Canal 
closed  to  a  great  ally  of  the  United 
States  and  a  ft  How  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  namely.  Israel. 

.-Mong  with  the  beneflUi  accruing  Uj 
nation.s.  membership  m  the  U.N.  entai'..s 
an  oblii;ati>>n  to  respect  the  ri^hu  cii 
member  nations  as  well  as  to  refrain 
from  acts  of  aKgre.v-lon.  India,  anotlier 
recipient  of  our  beneficence .  riourt<'d  to 
at,":;ression  m  Goa  to  serve  Its  national 
purp<\';e 

Are  these  the  things  we  are  suppo.sed 
U)  pay  for  by  tb.e  purcha.se  of  these  $100 
million  of  U.N.  bond.s  ' 

The  United  Nations  is  forcing  the 
issue  in  the  Congo,  why  not  in  India 
and  m  Egypt? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  hardly  see  the  lo«ic 
of  purchasing  these  bonds,  to  carry  the 
burden  for  some  87  defaultin;.'  nations, 
some  of  whom  I  have  mentioned  above, 
are  in  violation  of  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  Are  we  not.  by 
this  proce-ss,  aiding  and  abeltitik'  tlie.se 
acUs:*  Are  we  not  then,  financing  the 
very  things  we  oppose  in  principle' 

I  notice  m  t<xlav's  Issue  of  the  New 
York  Times,  where  Great  Britain  intends 
to  purchase  $12  million  worth  of  Uiuled 
Natioivs  Bonds,  by  the  end  of  1963.  In 
deciding  the  amount  and  timing;  of  the 
purchases,  Mr  Heath.  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
empha.sized  that  the  Government  will 
take  into  account  the  cash  requirements 
of  the  organization  and  the  extent  to 
which  other  countries  contribute 

This  is  certainly  attaching  strings 
with  no  definite  agreement  to  purcha.',e 
I  cannot  conceive  how  wp,  the  Umted 
States,  can  further  condone  the  actions 
of  the  Soviets,  India,  Egypt.  Indonesia, 
and  otliers  by  paying  their  share  of  dues 
and  a.ssessments  in  the  United  Nations, 
by  the  purcha.se  of  these  bonds  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  our  own  sense 
of  morality. 


WHY  PURCHASE  UN  BONDS? 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York"* 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr  Speaker,  we  are 
receiving  a  me.ssage  from  the  President 
today,  requesting  Congress  to  authorize 
the  purcha.se  of  $100  million  of  United 
Nations  bonds,  to  help  bear  the  expense 
of  those  countries  which  have  failed  to 
pay  their  just  share.  Before  we  agree  to 
purchase  of  these  bonds,  let  the  United 
Nations  invoke  article  19  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  challenge  the  ri^ht 
of  defaulting  countries,  more  than  2 
years  in  arrears,  to  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly.  There  are  many  other  mat- 
ters to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  to 
world  operations  today  such  as: 

The  United  States  shipping  to  Egypt, 
durms   the   past  year,   200,000   tons  of 


THE    1963   BUDGET   FOR    AMERICAN 
INDIAN    PROGRAMS 

Mr  ASPINAI.L  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  a  statement  by  Mr    HALrv. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  statement  presented  to  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  on 
January  29  by  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Haley.  of  Florida,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. Chairman  Haley's  state- 
ment points  up  some  of  the  significant 
problems  facing  Congress  and  the  De- 
partments of  the  Interior  and  Health, 
Education,  aiid  Welfare  m  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  380  000  Indians 
presently  under   Federal   jurisdiction. 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  House  will  be 
asked  to  approve  the  budget  for  the  In- 
dian program  for  fiscal  19G3.  I  wish  to 
bring  lo  the  attention  of  the  Members 


of  Cor\«ress  some  pertinent  data  relative 
to  the  cost  and  scope  of  the  program 
with  which  we  on  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  concern  our- 
selves m  forwarding  legislation  to  the 
House  for  consideration. 

In  this  respect.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  comment  on  the  manner  In  which 
Chairman  Halky  handles  Indian  legisla- 
tion. No  piece  of  Indian  legislation  is 
either  too  l&rue  or  too  small  for  Mr. 
Haley.  He  studies  each  bill  and  pro- 
posal with  skill  and  patience.  He  is 
flrni,  yet  fair,  with  the  Indians  and  their 
spokesmen  as  thoy  present  their  testi- 
mony to  the  subcommittee,  and  he  is 
generous  with  his  tune  when  they  call 
at  his  ofBce  to  discuss  their  problems. 

This  IS  especially  commendable  for  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  fewer  than 
100  Indians  in  his  district.  We  are  in- 
deed fortunate  that  Mr.  Haley  continues 
year  after  year  as  sut>commlttee 
chairman 

Mr  Speakir.  our  Indian  population  is 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  other  seg- 
ments of  our  population.  Their  needs 
are  increa:>ing  proportionately.  Tlie 
cost  of  our  Indian  program  Is  mounting 
year  by  year  The  combined  budget 
request  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  th.e  Division  of  Indian  Health  for 
fiscal  1963  is  $262  million.  This  repre- 
.s»  iit.s  an  expenditure  of  approximately 
$700  on  behalf  of  every  Indian  man, 
woman,  and  child  I  seriously  doubt  that 
we  are  receiving  full  value  from  our  ex- 
p«»nditure.s  It  Is  time  that  Congress 
and  the  Fe<leral  authorities  sit  down  to- 
gether and  arrive  at  an  overall  policy 
that  is  more  in  keeping  with  present  day 
needs  than  the  one  we  have  been  work- 
ing with  during  the  past  30  years. 

Mr  Haley's  statement  to  the  sutxrom- 
mittee  follows: 

.ST\TFMr,NT  rot  Ml    lULrr  RrLATivi  to  In- 
DiAPf    ArTAias    KxTTiTDrrviiTa    rom    1963 

Fellow  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  AfTalra.  since  thin  la  the  first  meeting 
<f  the  Subcommittee  of  Indian  AlTalri  dur- 
ing the  seoond  session  of  Concreas,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  short  statement  to  t>rln«  the 
Indian  pn^rsm  Into  p«rs^i«ctive.  I  UivUe 
C'ijmnuasioner  Nash  and  other  repre*enu»- 
tlves  who  are  here  this  morning  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  advise  me  If  I 
am  wrong  In  some  of  my  dsta. 

A  recent  news  release  from  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  stated  that  ths  annual  growth 
rate  t<'T  the  Indian  population  during  the 
iwM)  s  was  alxjut  2.5  percent  as  compared 
with   1  7  percent  for  the  entire  country. 

The  best  available  estimate  of  the  Indlg- 
er.  )U5  j-w'pul.itlnn  ff  whnt  Is  now  the  United 
Statw  fxcludlni?  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  for  the 
year  1500  Is  about  846.000.  The  I960  cen- 
sus showed  509.147  Indians  living  In  the  same 
area.  At  that  time,  practically  all  Indians 
were  fuUblooda 

Tod.iy  the  Indian  population  differs  from 
Uittt  of  the  1500  period.  While  fuHblood 
Indians  probably  predominate  on  reserva- 
tlon.s  In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  they  con- 
stitute a  small  minority  elaewhere.  On 
.s.ime  reservations  like  the  Turtle  Mountain 
Reterviitlon  In  North  Dakota,  lor  Instance, 
a  fullblood  Is  rarely  found. 

.\ctu.iny  there  is  no  such  a  person  as  an 
I.Jian  as  f.tr  as  a  legal  distinction  la  con- 
i  <  rned  We  In  Congress  have  been  derelict 
iM  n  a  establishing  a  blood  quantum  re- 
quirement In  North  Carollnal  Eastern 
B.ind  of  Cherokees.  only  a  83nd  degree  of 
Cherokee  ancestry  Is  required  for  member- 
ship.    In  other  states  a  person  Is  considered 
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an  Indian  If  he  U  ao  thought  at  try  tha 
persona  of  tilM  oommunlty.  In  aome  oaaea 
II  person  la  identified  aa  an  Indian  merely 
uu  the  baaia  ol  hia  mamberahlp  in  a  trlha 
or  band.  Now  an  Indian  can  terminate  or 
iibiiudon  ills  membership  In  a  tribe  or  band 
.irid.  thereby,  oease  to  be  an  Indian  for  all 
.ef^al  purpoaee  whenever  he  wlahea  to  do  ea 

The  total  number  of  fnclUna  now  reatd- 
i.'ig  on  reeervatlons  under  Federal  Jurtadle- 
ti  )n  Is  approximately  385,000  according  to 
the  bureau  uf  Indian  Affairs.  The  native 
Papulation  of  Alaska  Includes  about  14,000 
Indiana  and  29.000  BsUmoe  and  Aleuts. 

T  often,  and  I  assume  you  do  also,  receive 
letters  from  Irate  constituents  who  are  aak- 
ing  why  Congress  and  the  Federal  Oovern- 
Uieut  do  not  do  aomethlng  (or  the  Indians. 
In  Lhe  B&th  Congress  our  subcommittee 
made  a  detailed  study  of  the  relatlonahipa 
between  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  the 
American  Indian.  Thl»  Committee  Print 
No  30.  proved  to  be  a  best  seller  and  Is  now 
tUnoost  a  ooUector^  Item.  In  the  86th  Con- 
gress our  subcommittee  prepared  a  follow- 
up  study  of  tho  Indirect  services  and  ex- 
pcuditurea  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  for 
the  American  Indian.  In  this  study.  Com- 
mittee Print  No  14  distributed  widely  In 
1956  and  IMO.  we  dtaoovered  that  Indians 
received  benefits  frona  sewral  departments 
und  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  In 
addition  to  those  they  receive  as  American 
citizens.  Obviously  the  first  two  depart- 
n.ents  we  think,  of  as  being  engaged  In  In- 
dian business  are  Interior  and  Health,  Edu- 
rntlon.  and  Welfare.  Ttje  latter  handles 
Indian  health  and  sanitation  programs 
through  the  United  SUtes  Public  Hsaith 
.Service  which  has  estabUahed  a  Division  of 
Indian  Health.  Other  departments  and 
ii^encles  making  sizable  contributions  to 
Indian  service  Include  Justice.  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  Library  of  Congress.  Smlth- 
i*onlan  Institution.  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  to  some 
extent  the  scTer;d  arms  of  the  Department 
r4  Oefense. 

In  10^9  ludlan  affairs  rxpendltures  by  the 
Uepartineiits  uf  the  Interior  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  were  approximately 
•  15U. 500,000  aa  compared  with  960  million 
in  194©  and  M7  million  In  1»3». 

Now.  I  have  Just  had  occasion  to  review 
the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
.%nd  the  Division  of  Indian  Health  In  the 
I>epartments  of  the  Interior  and  Health, 
iixiucatlon,  and  Welfare,  respectively,  found 
la  the  ld63  budget  The  Bureau  is  asking 
r  <r  1197.381.000  to  run  Its  share  of  the  In- 
dl.in  program  from  July  1,  1962,  to  June  30. 
I96S.     The  chief  Items  of  expenditure  are: 

KJucatlon  and  welfaj-e  services.  $82,827,000 

Resources   management 34.417,000 

Con-xtructJon    54,765,000 

Hoad  construction 17.000.000 

(•eneral   administration 4.372,000 

Miscellaneous    4,000,000 

Total 187.881,000 

Indian  Health  Division  In  Public  Health 
.Service  Is  asking  for  •0S/>64,000  for  Its  con- 
tribution for  the  Indian  program.  The  chief 
items  are  for: 

Hoepltnl  and  health  service $56,884,000 

Health   facLUties  oonstrucUon..       9,320.000 

Total 65.054.000 

The  total  amount  for  these  two  de- 
partments Is  about  $262,435,000.  The 
19C2  Budget  provided  for  aomethlng  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $227  million.  The 
1 363  Budget  request  calls  for  an  increase 
of  about  $35  minion  unless  my  arithme- 
tic Is  wroDg.  The  other  agencies  of  our 
F^Jderal — not  State  or  local — Govern- 
ment win  provide  perhaps  $4  million  in 
addition  to  this  figure, 
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The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  employs 
at  least  12.000  in  the  field  and  central 
offices,  and  the  Division  of  Indian  Health 
over  5,&00.  A  great  many  of  them  are 
trained  and  fully  qualified  Indians  who 
are  doing  a  splendid  Job. 

Now  let  us  see  how  many  Indians  will 
benefit  from  these  expenditures.  The 
Bureau  advises  me  that  about  380,000 
Indians  living  on  or  near  reservations 
will  share  in  these  expenditures.  In 
other  words,  there  are  about  380,000  In- 
dians for  whom  the  Bureau  of  Indians 
Aflalrs  and  the  Division  of  Indian  Health 
have  some  responsibility.  These  Indians 
include  high-ranking  Government  and 
military  personnel,  oil  company  execu- 
tives, college  professors,  as  well  as  skilled 
and  unskilled  laborers.  Let  me  hasten  to 
add  that  by  far  the  largest  number  fall 
into  the  category  of  unskilled  laborers. 
If  we  divide  the  $262,435,000  by  380.000. 
we  find  that  there  will  be  about  $700  ex- 
pended on  behalf  of  each  Indian.  In 
addition  to  this  amount,  each  Indian  will 
receive  the  same  benefits  that  are  ac- 
corded non-Indian  American  citizens. 

I  made  this  statement  this  morning 
because  it  may  assist  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  in  answering  constit- 
uents who  are  unhappy  over  the  manner 
in  which  many  of  our  Indian  citizens  are 
living  either  on  reservations  where  it  is 
prai;t4cally  impossible  to  eke  out  a  liveli- 
hood or  in  communities  where  they  have 
migrated  in  hopes  of  bettering  themselves 
economically. 


THE  REFUGEE  "FAIR  SHARE*'  LAW 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to 
include  a  letter. 

llie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues,  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
third  semiannual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  and  Naturalisa- 
tion relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
so-called  "Fair  Share  Act,"  Public  Law 
86-648.  under  which  tlie  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  to  parole  certain  refu- 
gees and  subsequently  grant  them  per- 
manent residence  in  the  United  States. 
Commissioner  Farrell's  report  reads  as 
follows : 

UJB.  DEPAKTBCXirT  or  JUSTSCB, 
iMtUOIATIOK  AMD  NAlTrKaUEATIOM  SZXVICK. 

Washington,  D.C..  January  IS.  1962. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
■  Waskinffton,  D.C. 

DcAB  Ma.  Speakkb:  During  the  third  6- 
nxmth  period  from  July  1,  1061,  through  De- 
cember Si.  liMl.  operations  under  the  act  of 
July  14.  I960  (PubUc  Law  86-648).  continued 
In  the  seven  countries  in  which,  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Secretary  of  State,  oper- 
ations had  been  commenced  during  the  first 
and  second  6-month  periods,  viz,  Austria, 
Belgium,  France,  Oermany.  Greece.  Italy,  and 
Lebanon,  llie  number  of  refugees  who  regis- 
tered under  the  act  had  been  tine]q}ect0dly 
low  during  the  first  two  periods,  and  declined 
further  during  the  third  6-month  period,  a 
total  of  3.635  registrations  having  been  re- 
ceived during  the  period. 

Including  the  third  period,  the  number  au- 
thorised   by   statutory   "fair  share"   totaled 


13,416  and  the  total  number  of  rrtugees  wlio 
had  registered  since  the  beginning  of  th* 
program  exceeded  this  number  by  only  744. 
Comparative  figures  for  the  first  three  pe- 
riods are  tabulated  below: 


ut      ad 


Aatfaoriied  by  statutory  fair  I 
share '  5,571 


Pending  beginning  at  period. 
BecJstered  during  period 

Total  rrflstered   (peDd- 
ed). 


8,705 


8d 


Total 


4. 110  13.  418 


lug  plus  reoeiT< 
Formd  ouallfied  for  parole. . 
Rr)«ctM  or  othemise  dosed 
Pending  end  of  period 


6.334 

'4,57t) 

iI,2M 

KM 


'These  figures  have  been  adjusted  from  the  tigarm 
shf'wii  In  prerlnus  reports  to  reflect  (in  addition  to  cases 
previously  reported  as  rejected  or  otherwise  closed)  cases 
clost-J  ihrougli  iibandoamcnt  after  tentativ^e  approval. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report. 
3.015  refugees  were  found  qiuillfled  for  pa- 
role. Criteria  continued  to  be  basically  the 
same  as  used  for  visa  issuance  and  immi- 
gration examination  of  inunlgranta.  Proc- 
esBlng  of  applicants  continues  to  include 
Interrogation  by  experienced  Immigration 
oOlcerE,  medical  examination  Including  X- 
rays  by  physicians  of  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  fingerprinting  of  all  ap- 
plicants 14  years  of  age  and  over,  and  the 
examination  of  the  records  of  security,  In- 
telligence and  other  agencies  at  this  Oovern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  records  of  countries 
of  residence  abroad. 

The  application  of  these  criteria  resulted 
In  736  denials  of  p>arole  applications  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  report,  as  foUows: 

Ineligible    120 

Security   risks 102 

Criminal   10 

Medical  rejects 3 

Immorality 25 

Undesirabillty 74 

Split  families  (spoxises  and  children  left 

behind  in  country  of  origin) 03 

Firmly  settled 130 

Spouses  and  children  of  above  princi- 
pals   - 179 

In  the  processing  of  applications  pending 
and  received  during  the  third  period,  664 
were  closed  because  the  applicants  had  taken 
advantage  of  resettlement  In  other  coun- 
tries or  had  withdrawn  their  applications 
for  other  reasons. 

The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  reg- 
istrations received  in  the  various  countries 
since  the  beginning  of  the  program: 


Country 

to 

Out  of 
carap 

Total 

TO 

1,222 

1,0A2 

4.448 

2.119 

200 

492 

068 

1,M3 

BeWuzn    

1.063 

>'ranoe 

982 

zoas 

4.44S 

2.663 

Greece   

m 

Italy 

XSM 

Lebanon 

99S 

Total         

3.666 

ia495 

14.160 

To  insure  the  carTylng  out  of  the  bade 
purpose  of  the  law,  that  the  United  States 
take  Its  fair  share  of  UNHCB  mandated, 
emigrable,  admissible  refngeee,  who  are  not 
firmly  resettled  In  thetr  countries  of  present 
residence,  with  a. view  to  the  abolition  cf  the 
refugee  camps  insofar  ss  that  Is  practicable 
by  Joint  International  effort,  the  priorities 
In  considering  applications,  as  set  out  In  the 
report  of  July  13,  1061,  were  followed.  Due, 
however,  to  the  continuing  anall  number  of 
registrants  during  the  third  period,  all  oate- 
goiles  were  reached  for  processing  before  the 
period  ended.  Only  389  had  not  been  Inter- 
viewed. T^M  following  Is  a  tabulation  of  the 
registrations  received  during  the  period.  In 
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the  order  of  the  establlahed  priority  classl- 
flcatloxu : 

1    Status  of  refugee  acquired  prior  to 

Jan.  1.  1968 -       862 


(at    Camp    realdenta 1^3 

(b)    Out-of-camp  residents TJ9 

2    Status    of    refugee    acquired    since 

Jan.  1.  1958 2.773 


(ai    Camp    residents 680 

(bi    Out-of-camp  residents 2  093 

Information  compiled  through  the  com- 
prehensive camp  survey  by  Service  omcers 
during  June  1961,  as  set  out  In  the  report 
submitted  for  the  second  period,  has  been 
brought  up  to  date  and  reflects  the  fol- 
lowing: 


Non- 

1 

na- 

U.VUCK  Curntit 

Cotinlry 

Federal' Other 

tlonal 

cIIkIMo        ins 

canipa 

camiic 

refuRw 

refuKws    P'trLstnt- 

popu- 
iatlon 

tl.'lUS 

(Jr.-^-c* 

i 

0 

283 

3*3 

M 

Italy   

4 

0 

3.S4H 

2,&MU 

510 

Austria     . 

38 

78 

3,824 

l.tiA8 

75 

Oermaiiy . . 

42       432 

S.468 

7.252 

118 

While  some  progress  In  closing  so-called 
camps  In  the  various  countries  Is  Indicated, 
the  "camp  population"  has  not  greatly  de- 
creased Although  two  nonnatlonal  rrTugee 
camps  In  Italy  have  been  closed  or  Inacti- 
vated, the  number  of  refugees  In  Italy  has 
Increased  slightly  All  but  approximately  400 
nonnatlonal  emlgrable  refugees  m  Italy  are 
presently  under  some  program  for  resettle- 
ment outside  of  that  country.  These  per- 
s(jna  have  only  recently  arrived  In  Italy 
There  are  only  two  camps  remaining  In 
Greece,  one  for  Greek  ethnics,  which  h  i.s  a 
population  of  approximately  200.  and  the 
other  for  all  other  refugees.  The  83  in- 
habitants of  the  latter  constitute  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  potential  camp 
capacity.  The  ethnics  have  been  given  many 
opportunities  to  emigrate  but  remain  In 
Greece  by  their  own  choice  and  live  In  the 
refugee  camp  because  of  a  scarcity  of  low 
rental  housing  The  number  of  camps,  both 
government  operated  and  others,  has  been 
reduced  In  Austria.  Housing  Is  becoming 
available  for  persons  who  have  been  residing 
In  these  so-called  camps.  There  continues 
to  be  a  labor  shortage  In  the  Austrian  econ- 
omy. Refugees  who  can  be  considered  fnr 
immigration  have  been  given  many  op- 
portvinltles  to  le.ive  Austria  and  regi.stratlons 
are  expected  to  continue  very  low  and  UmitPd 
primarily  to  persons  who  recently  arnve<l 
with  documents  and  ask  for  asyUim.  and 
Yugoslavs  who  are  granted  political  asylum 
Some  progress  has  been  shown  In  closing 
camps  In  Germany,  but  as  stated  In  the  last 
report  when  adequate  housing  Is  made  avail- 
able to  nonnatlonal  refugees,  it  I.s  either 
declined  In  favor  of  the  low  rent  afforded 
by  the  substandard  housing  In  these  camps, 
or  the  space  vacated  In  the  camp  Is  occupied 
by  German  refugees  from  East  Cierm.my. 
Since  the  number  of  Germans  escaping 
through  Berlin  has  been  reduced  from  sev- 
eral thousand  each  month  to  practically 
none,  the  housing  shortage  will  become  less 
acute,  and  employment  will  be  even  more 
recidily  available  In  the  booming  economy  of 
West  Germany  There  are  no  camps  In 
France.  Belgium  or  Lebanon. 

The  largest  number  of  registrations  h.ia 
•"ontinued  to  be  received  from  refugees  in 
France  which  Is  a  country  of  initial  asylum 
>f  recent  fugitives  or  expellees  from  the  Mid- 
dle Ea.st  and  Yugoslavia.  Approximately  600 
regi.stjatlons  were  received  In  Lebanon  from 
persons  who  recently  left  Egypt  and  Syria 
The  largest  potential  number  of  refugees  ap- 
pears to  be  persons  in  North  Africa  and  the 


Middle    East    who    may    leave    that    area    to 
enter  France  and    I.ebanon 

Operations  under  this  law  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  report  have  sut}«tantl- 
ftted  the  observations  set  forth  In  the  last 
report  that  the  numljer  of  refugee-escapees 
In  Europe,  who  desire  to  migrate  to  the 
United  States,  has  been  overeBllmated  and 
that  no  VS  legi.slatlon  In  the  general  area 
of  Immigration,  no  matter  how  broad  In 
scope  or  how  thoroughly  and  conscientious- 
ly implemented  can  result,  in  Itself.  In  the 
elimination  of  refugee  camps  as  the  term  Is 
popularly    applle<l 

Information  from  the  cooperating  US. 
voluntary  agencies  indicates  that  In  many 
cases  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  ob- 
taining? the  necessary  assurances  of  housing 
ar;d  enipl'  'vnicnt 

Of  the  refu>?ee.s  ipproved  for  parolp  by  the 
end  of  the  third  perl(Xl.  114  were  approved 
under  section  2ib)  of  the  act  as  "dlfllcult  to 
resefle  ■  cases  An  addltunal  180  have  been 
referred  to  the  voluntary  agencies  for  docu- 
mentation under  tins  section 

The  Congre.ss  ha-s  approved  private  laws 
authorizing  permanent  resident  status  for 
two  aliens  In  the  United  States,  with  the 
provision  that  the  number  of  refutcees  who 
may  t)e  paroled  into  the  United  .states  under 
the  act  of  July  14  larto.  shall  be  reduced  by 
a  like  number 

Upon  receipt  of  assurances  of  housing  and 
employment,  6,916  refugees  had  been  referred 
to  the  In'erkjovernnienf.il  C'^nirnlttee  fiT  Eu- 
ropt-.m  Mlijratlon  for  tran.sp<jrtatlon  to  the 
United  .states  and  4  ''25  had  arrived  In  the 
rr-.ited  .st.ite.<  as  of  December  31.  1961  In 
complianre  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2ia>  of  the  ai  '  cU 'ailed  reports  received  on 
individuals  :uir  led  Into  this  ceiuntry  since 
M  IV  ■  ">  I'J'-il  ir^-  ••.iched 
Sincere! V 

R    F  F^RRrt  I    Conimx.t^xo'Xfr 


UNITED  STATES  MUST 
COLLEGES 


AID 


Mr  LANE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricord 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massac  h  u  se  tts  ? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  LANE  Mr  Speaker,  the  needs  of 
our  talented  young  people;  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Nation  to  develop  its  intel- 
lectual rt'source.s,  and  the  security  of 
freedom  which  is  threatened  by  the  t^ip 
priority  niven  to  education  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  require  a  massive  effort  to  ex- 
pand the  facilities  for  higher  education 
in  the  Unitt'd  State.s.  as  provided  for  m 
H.R  8900,  th-'  College  Academic  Facii- 
itit'.s  Act. 

College  enrollments,  which  tot.iled 
3  600  000  students  in  1960  61  are  ex- 
p»'Ctt-d  to  incrra.'-e  by  morf  th.in  1  million, 
or  30  percent,  by  1965 

Educator.s  are  bracm;;  tlirm^elve.s  io 
meet  the  demand  of  an  estinuited  6  mil- 
lion .students  who  will  be  .seekmu'  the  op- 
portunity of  a  hikiher  education  by  1970 

Just  to  provide  classro<3ms  for  them, 
our  collrces  and  universities  will  have  to 
spend  $12.9  billion  by  1970  This  figure 
climbs  to  $18  8  billion  viheii  the  co^l  of 
new  residential  buildings  is  addfd  Even 
with  increased  borrowing,  and  antici- 
pat*'d  hinher  contributions  from  State, 
local,  and  private  sources,  the.se  efforts 
will  fail  to  close  the  Rap  by  $1  5  billion 
in  1965,  and  S2  5  billion  by  1970. 

Unless  help  is  forthcomuiK  fium  the 
Federal   Government,    there   will    b«'    no 


room  for  many  youngsters  who  have 
proved  their  qualifications  for  a  higher 
education.  They  and  the  Nation  will 
sufler  from  this  underdevelopment  of 
college-educated  speclalistjs. 

In  the  longrun  competition  between 
fretKiom  and  communism,  the  relative 
availability  and  excellence  of  the  oppos- 
ing educational  systems,  may  well  decide 
the  issue. 

The  College  Academic  Facilities  Act 
IS  a  t;iunt  step  forward  in  facuig  up  to 
that  challenge  with  determination  and 
reali.sm. 

A  beginnink'  was  made  in  1950.  when 
the  Federal  Government  initiated  the 
college  housing  program.  Since  then, 
.some  600  higher  education  Institutions. 
b<jth  public  and  private,  have  obtained 
loans  totaling  nearly  $1.5  billion,  to  build 
domitories  and  other  revenue-producing 
buildings  for  their  students. 

Now  t^le  urgent  need  is  for  a-sslstance 
in  con.vtructing  classrooms  and  other 
academic  facilities. 

OriKinally.  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education  confined  Itself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  providing  loans  for  academic 
facilities  But  testimony  at  the  hearings 
brought  home  the  fact  that  many  schools 
and  colleges  would  not  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  a  loan  prot;ram  for  the 
construction  of  non-income-producing 
facilities  without  raising  student  tuition 
fees  and  eliminating  contemplated 
teacher  salary  increases. 

Both  the  opportunity  for,  and  the 
(juality  of  hi«her  education,  would  be 
atTrcttnl  by  a  program  limited  to  loans 

Therefore,  as  reported  favorably  by  the 
subcommittee,  the  bill  will  provide 
matchini.;  grants  of  $180  million  per  year 
for  5  years  for  construction  and  or 
rehabilitation  of  academic  facilities 
ichussrooms.  laboratories,  libraries,  ad- 
ministration, maintenance,  storage,  and 
related  facilities  i.  In  addition,  long- 
term  loans  of  $120  million  a  year,  will 
be  authorized  for  the  same  purpose. 
Loans  must  be  repaid  within  50  years: 
and  will  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  more 
than  the  higher  of  2''4  percent  per  year, 
or  one-fourth  of  1  percent  above  the  in- 
terest paid  by  the  Commissioner  to  the 
Trea.su  ry 

Under  "grants."  which  account  for  60 
percent  of  the  total  amount  autliorized, 
the  applicant  must  show  that  the  proj- 
iH-t  will  result  m  an  urgently  needed  ex- 
pansion of  the  applicants  student  en- 
rollment capacity. 

Applicants  must  also  show  that  the 
project  lai  will  not  be  used  primarily 
for  phy.sical  education  or  for  events  for 
which  admi.ssion  is  charged  to  the  pub- 
he.  ibi  is  nut  used  or  will  not  be  used 
for  '.sectarian  instruction"  or  for  "reli- 
L'luus  worship,"  or  'c>  will  not  be  u.<;ed 
primarily  m  connection  with  any  part 
of  the  program  of  a  .school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity. 

Governed  by  a  fair  formula,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  determine  the  annual  share  of 
each  State,  based  on  1957-58  data. 

Of  the  $180  million  in  grants,  the  col- 
leues  and  universities  of  Massachusetts 
would  Ix'  alloted  $6,207,530,  ranking  8th 
amont;  the  50  States,  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Guam  Puerto  Rico,  and  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 
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Our  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
must  nearly  double — within  f  yean — 
facilities  it  took  three  centuries  to  bulkL 

The  College  Academic  FW:llltlflB  Act 
will  open  the  door  to  new  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  libraries  that  will  train 
the  teachers,  scientists,  engineers,  doc- 
tors, dentists,  public  health  workers  and 
other  educated  personnel  who  are  essen- 
t;al  for  our  security — and  progress. 


NEED  TO  AUTHORIZE  WORK  RELIEF 
UNDER  TEACPORARY  AID  TO  DE- 
PENDENT CHILDREN  PROGRAM 

Mr  RIEIITMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vuxiinimous  conf>cnt  to  extend  my  re- 
maiLs  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEKLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  se- 
rious inadequacy  exists  in  tlie  temporary 
aid  to  dependent  children  program  en- 
acted last  year.  This  inadequacy  stems 
from  the  position  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
tlint  the  practice  of  requiring  able-bod- 
ied welfare  recipients  to  participate  in 
community  work  relief  programs  as  a 
condition  of  iccciving  asiiiLance  would 
have  to  be  abandoned  in  the  case  of  ben- 
efits   under    the   TADC   program. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  designed  to 
correct  this  situation.  It  provides  that 
recelrt  of  welfare  assistance  under  the 
tempo.-ary  aid  to  dependent  children 
program  could  he  made  contingent  upon 
participation  in  local  work  relief  pro- 
gram.s. 

I  think  it  is  Important  that  this  blU 
be  piven  serious  consideration,  partic- 
ularly in  view  of  the  administration's 
ajipaicnt  desire  to  make  the  TADC  pro- 
gram permanent. 

The  aid  to  derx^dent  children  pro- 
gram, title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
has  been  in  effect  since  1936.  Prior  to 
the  1961  amendmenta.  title  IV  provided 
for  Federal  paiticipation  in  State  plans 
to  aid  children  who  had  been  deprived 
of  perentai  support  or  care  by  reason  of 
the  death,  continued  absence  from  the 
home,  or  physical  or  mental  incai;>acity 
of  a  parent. 

On  May  8.  1961.  the  President  signed 
into  Law  the  bill  establishing  as  a  part 
of  title  TW  a  temixirary  program  of  aid 
to  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
parents. 

Since  1936  the  law  has  required  dis- 
bursements under  ADC  to  be  in  the  farm 
of  money  payments  and  an  initial  ruling 
by  the  Social  Security  Board  in  February 
1936.  set  forth  in  a  letter  specifying  how 
money  pajrmenLs  were  to  be  used,  stated 
that  "Such  ftinds  may  not  be  used  for 
payments  of  wages  to  a  child  or  in  com- 
pensation for  work  done  or  services  ren- 
dered by  him."  This  has  remained 
through  the  years  as  the  accQJted  in- 
terpretation of  the  term  "money  pay- 
ments" as  used  In  section  4060))  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  sUted  last  year  that  the  old 
Social  Security  Board's  ruling  had  been 
reviewed  several  ttmes  since  19M  azid 
each  time  had  resulted  In  a  decision  that 
the  language  of  the  law  did  not  provide 


authority  for  matching  such  payments 
as  assistance. 

The  same  definition  of  assistance 
governs  under  the  new  TADC  prc^ram 
as  governs  all  of  a  State's  plan  under 
the  rest  of  title  IV.  The  Public  Assist- 
ance Bureau  has  made  this  clear,  speci- 
fying in  a  letter  dated  May  26,  1961,  that 
"any  amounts  paid  to  unemployed  par- 
ents of  needy  children  as  wages  or  com- 
pensation for  work  done  or  services 
rendered  are  not  appropriate  for  Fed- 
eral financial  participation,  because  such 
amounts  are  not  assistance  as  defined 
in  the  Social  Security  Act." 

Tlie  effect  of  this  ruling  is  as  follows: 
If  a  State  wants  to  take  advantage  of 
the  TADC  program  by  transferring  eli- 
gibles  from  its  own  home  relief  rolls, 
none  of  the  funds  paid  such  persons 
under  TADC  can  be  used  either  as  com- 
pensation for  participation  in  a  work 
reUef  program  or  as  a  debit  against 
which  subsequent  work  relief  could  be 
credited.  The  Department  feels  there 
is  no  authority  to  use  Federal  funds  to 
match  amounts  paid  to  an  eligible  parent 
for  work  performed  or  services  rendered. 
In  other  words,  an  able-bodied  man  can- 
not be  asked  to  work  in  return  for  any 
welfare  benefits  coming  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  temporary 
extension  last  year,  no  program  of  fed- 
erally aided  public  assistance  had  been 
made  available  to  able-bodied  recipients 
who  were  able  to,  and  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to,  participate  in  a  work- 
relief  program.  What  were  the  other 
federally  aided  public  assistance  pro- 
grams? Old  age  assistance;  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  deprived  of  parental 
support  by  reason  of  thf*  death,  con- 
tinued absence  from  the  home,  or  physi- 
cal or  mental  incapacity  of  a  parent;  aid 
to  the  blind;  and  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled.  No  reasonable  per- 
son could  expect  welfare  recipients  under 
any  of  these  categories  to  participate 
In  a  work-relief  program.  In  TADC  we 
have  for  the  first  time  a  Federal  public 
assistance  program  under  which  the  re- 
cipient could  be  expected  to  perform 
work  in  return  for  relief. 

The  purpose  of  the  TADC  program 
appears  to  me  to  be  to  get  assistance  into 
the  hands  of  needy  children  and  their 
families  that  otherwise  might  not  be 
available  imder  programs  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  participates.  The 
purpose  is  to  take  care  of  a  need,  in  this 
case  a  need  caused  by  the  inability  of 
the  family  breadwinner  to  gain  employ- 
ment. The  primary  interest  of  the  tax- 
payer has  been  served  when  this  hard- 
ship has  been  aDeviated.  When  this 
primary  piirpoee  has  been  accomplished 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  a  further  as- 
•ertlcm  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  either 
the  taxpayer  or  the  recipient  to  require 
an  able-bodied  man  who  receives  a  wel- 
fare i>a3rment  to  remain  idle  rather  than 
requlrlDg  him  to  perform  a  useful  func- 
tion in  return  for  that  payment.  Ez- 
perienoe  has  proven  the  contrary. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  TADC  pro- 
gram appears  to  be  no  different  than 
that  attrlbated  to  the  State  relief  pro- 
grams which  it  has  in  many  Instances 
saiH>lemented.    It  stands  to  reason  that 


the  same  justification  for  work  relief 
which  holds  true  In  the  case  of  State 
welfare  programs,  and  which  is  appar- 
ently accepted  by  Federal  welfare  ad- 
ministrators, would  be  equally  applicable  , 
to  an  assistance  program  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  participates. 

Work  relief  programs  are  designed  to 
cut  the  cost  of  government,  to  encourage 
relief  recipients  to  help  pay  their  way, 
to  help  these  recipients  gain  self-respect, 
and  to  destroy  the  something-for-noth- 
Ing  philosophy.  These  are  valid  objec- 
tives no  matter  what  level  of  government 
underwrites  the  program  through  which 
assistance  is  given  to  the  needy  of  a  com- 
munity. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  this  uniealistic 
resirictjon  is  taken  off  the  use  of  Federal 
funds. 


WHERE   DID   THE   ACREAGE    COME 
FROM? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  "-onsent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
basis  of  the  annual  sximmary  crop  re- 
port for  1961  it  appears  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  acreage  devoted  to  major  crops — 
from  1960  to  1961 — was  considerably 
less  than  the  acreage  retired  under  the 
1961  feed  grain  program. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the 
net  reduction  in  acreage  of  59  crops  was 
only  55  percent  as  great  as  the  acreage 
retired  under  the  feed  grain  program. 
The  discrepancy  between  the  ar-eage 
placed  under  feed  grain  contracts  and 
the  reduction  in  acreage  devoted  tp  59 
crops  totals  11.9  million  acres.  The  re- 
duction in  acreage  of  all  hay  for  harvest 
was  only  161.000  acres. 

This  indicates  that  more  than  11.7 
million  acres  of  land  that  was  in  rota- 
tion pasture,  idle,  or  In  noncropland 
uses  in  1960  was  either  planted  to  crops 
or  placed  in  the  feed  grain  program  in 
1961. 

In  Illinois  the  reduction  in  acreage 
devoted  to  seven  major  cash  crops  was 
only  32.6  percent  of  the  acreage  placed 
in  the  feed  grain  program.  In  Iowa  the 
reduction  in  acreage  devoted  to  eight 
major  cash  crops  was  only  34.7  percent 
of  the  acreage  placed  in  the  feed  grain 
program.  The  record  was  somewhat 
better  in  Indiana,  Minnesota,  and 
Nebraska. 

Detailed  figures  supporting  the  above 
comments  are  attached. 
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Planted   acreage   changes  in   selected   crops. 
United  States,  1960-61 — Continued 
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United  States.  1960-61 
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('li.inge  m  acreage  of  all  hay  for 
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entlflc  and  technical  capability;  to  ham- 
string the  spirit  of  free  enterprise;  to 
throttle  individual  effort  and  ingenuity 
than  to  force  through  Clovernment  edict 
the  employment  of  people  whose  only 
qualification  is  that  they  are  members 
of  a  minority  group.  The  Constitution 
says: 

There  shall    be   no  discrimination   because 

of  r;ii'e.  riilur  or  freed 

I  fon\see  under  this  directive  a  situa- 
tion where  race,  color,  or  creed  may  be- 
come the  only  qualification  for  employ- 
ment. I  question  that  any  organization 
which  must  depend  for  continuity  upon 
sensationalism  and  bias  can  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  national  effort  and  this 
I  fear  will  be  the  outcome  of  efforts  to 
justify  the  existence  of  this  program. 
Initially  38.000  manufacturers  with 
50,000  plants  are  RoinK  to  be  harassed 
by  questionnaires,  crusaders,  and  Just 
plain  meddlers.  This  directive  requires 
manufacturers  employing  50  or  more 
people  and  holding  Government  con- 
tracts worth  $50,000  or  more  with  the 
F'cderal  Government  to  file  a  detailed 
report  on  what  they  are  doing  about  em- 
ployment discrimination  and  how  many 
minority  k'roup  members  they  employ. 
A.s  a  part  of  the  program,  the  Govern- 
ment can  terminate  a  contract  if  willful 
noncompliance  is  found,  recommend 
criminal  prosecution,  publish  the  names 
of  manufacturers  or  unions  that  fail  to 
comply  and  recommend  that  Govern- 
ment HK'encies  not  do  business  with  those 
firms  failing  to  comply.  Nothing  Is  said 
anywhere  in  the  directive  alx)ut  a  manu- 
facturer's riK'ht  to  hire  people  who  will 
do  an  honest  day  s  work  and  who  know 
the  job  they  are  hired  to  do. 


RACE,  COIX)R.  OR  CREED  SHOUUD 
NOT  BE  ONLY  QUALIFICATION 
FOR  JOBSEEKERS 

Mr  SIKES  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tusk  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker  I  view  with 
misiiivings  the  announcement  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  a  prourarn 
for  reportiHii  compliance  witii  nondi.s- 
crimination  in  Government  contracts  on 
racial  and  other  minority  «roups  will  go 
mto  effect  March  31.  I  can  think  of  no 
way  to  more  effectively  destroy  uur  sci- 


WASTE  IN  MILITARY  HOUSING 
PROCUREMENT 

Mr  KASTENMEIER  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  ■' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Speaker.  T 
w  ant  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  yearend  report  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  which  comprises  a  review  of 
housing  allowance.s  paid  to  U  S  military 
personnel  occupying  rental  guarantee 
housin;;  project.s  in  Fiance. 

Tlie  reiwrt  is  a  .spot  check  of  housing 
allowances  in  certain  parts  of  France 
where  American  military  personnel  are 
stationed  It  reveals  that  payments  of 
exce.ssive  hou.^mg  allowances  of  more 
than  $2,345,000  cx-curred  through  .sloppy 
business  procedures  m  the  past  6  years  in 
France  alone 

On  the  basis  of  this  .small  sample,  I 
believe  il  is  safe  to  say  that  the  taxpayer 
may  have  overpaid  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars through  inefficient  operations  in 
miliiar>-  housing  abroad.  Housing  allow- 
ances which  are  higher  than  actual  rents, 
allowances  based  on  unjustifiably  high 
utility  costs,  poor  administration,  and  in- 
effective review  by  higher  authorities 
have  cost  the  taxp..yer  dearly. 
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I  think  we  would  do  well  to  note  the 
following  comment  by  the  Comptroller 
General: 

In  view  of  the  slgnlflcance  of  our  findings 
on  a  review  that  was  restricted  to  a  rela- 
tively small  segment  of  the  oversea  housing 
for  which  liouniiR  allowances  are  prescribed, 
excessive  payments  In  the  past  at  other 
oversea  locations  may  also  have  been 
extensive 

The  Comptroller  General  mentions  a 
number  of  instances  in  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  heeded  advice 
of  the  Comptroller  General  as  to  better 
ways  of  doing  business.  In  one  of  these, 
mentioned  in  the  report,  $750,000  has 
been  saved  The  military  authorities  de- 
.serve  the  hirhest  praise  for  their  ac- 
ceptance of  these  recommendations. 

However,  even  a  casual  glance  at  the 
record  indicates  that  the  Department 
of  Defen.se  has  not  always  taken  its 
responsibilities  seriously  and  has  not 
been  quick  to  adopt  businesslike  prac- 
tices I  believe  the  Department  of  l^c- 
fense  has  much  to  learn  from  the 
businesslike  audits  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  and  I  would  like  to  specifically 
endorse  the  recommendation  he  makes 
that  periodic  internal  audits  or  in- 
spections of  rental  cost  reports  be  un- 
dertaken Such  continual  auditing  by 
independent  agents  would  stimulate 
better  practices  pnd  save  large  sums 
of  money  in  operations  throughout  the 
world. 

I  feel  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  close 
by  quoting  these  significant  passages 
from  the  Comptroller  General's  report: 

Although  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  during  the  past  year 
to  improve  the  processes  for  establishing 
worldwide  housing  allowances,  we  believe 
that.  In  order  to  assure  the  continued 
validity  of  reported  costs.  It  la  necess.iry 
to  have  the  reports  subjected  to  independent 
review  and  verification  In  the  field.  We 
are.  therefore,  recommending  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  arrange  for  such  periodic 
reviews  at  the  installation  level. 

I  hope  that  this  recommendation  will 
be  acted  upon  without  delay. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California"' 

There  was  no  ob.iectlon. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
denial  of  equal  employment  opportunity 
to  millions  of  loyal  citizens  of  the  United 
States  comprises  t<xiay  one  of  the  most 
pressing  internal  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion Indeed,  there  can  be  httle  doubt 
that  this  internal  problem  also  exerts  an 
adverse  effect  upon  the  international 
relations  of  the  United  States. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  submit  a  news  article  which  ap- 
peared today,  January  30,  1962,  in  the 
Washington  Post.  The  article  announces 
March  31,  1962,  as  the  effective  date  of  a 
program  for  manufacturers  to  reporJ 
compliance  with  nondiscrimination 
clau.ses  in  Government  contracts. 


I  should  like,  further,  to  commend 
President  Kennedy  and  his  Committee 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  for 
this  forthright  implementation  of  the 
principle  of  equal  employment  rights.  I 
might  add,  however,  that  the  announce- 
ment shows  certain  limitations  of  execu- 
tive authority.  Believing  that  no  Ameri- 
can should  arbitrarily  be  denied  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  living  because  of 
age,  race,  religion,  color,  national  origin. 
or  ancestry,  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
recently  concluded  extensive  hearings 
The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Honor- 
able Adam  C.  Powell,  of  New  York,  is 
presently  considering  a  subcommittee 
print  of  proposed  Federal  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  legislation.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  made  clear  its  inten- 
tion to  implement  protection  of  some 
Americans  from  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment. Surely  it  makes  clear  com- 
monsense  for  the  legislative  branch,  the 
Congress,  to  afford  the  same  basic  pro- 
tection to  all  Americans. 

Aktibiab  Laws  in  Jobs  Go  Into  Effect 
M^RCH  31 

(By  Phil    Casey) 

The  Kennedy  administration  took  a  big 
step  yesterday  toward  curbing  discrimination 
In  employment  among  the  Nation's  larger 
Industries. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Jerry  R.  Hol- 
leman  announced  that  a  program  for  report- 
ing compliance  with  nondiscrimination  de- 
mands In  Government  contracts  will  go  Into 
efTect  March  31. 

Manufacturers  employing  50  or  more  peo- 
ple and  holding  contracts  worth  *50,000  or 
more  with  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
required  then  to  file  a  detailed  report  on 
what  they  are  doing  about  employment  dis- 
crimination and  supply  statistics  on  just 
how  many  Negroes  and  members  of  other 
minority  groups  they  employ. 

The  administration  is  setting  no  exact 
standard  for  induf^try  to  meet. 

NO    NUMBERS    GAME 

"This  is  no  numbers  game,"  said  Holle- 
man,  who  Is  executive  vice  chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opjxirtunlty.  "A  numbers  game  can 
be  a  dangerous  thing." 

Nevertheless,  the  compliance  report's  an- 
swers to  the  detailed  questions  will  Indicate, 
he  said,  whether  an  employer  Is  living  up 
to  his  contractual  pledge  not  to  discriminate 
In  employment. 

This  report  Is  for  manufacturers  only. 
A  separate  report  will  be  devised  soon  for 
construction  and  public  utilities  doing  bus- 
iness with  the  Government. 

The  President's  Committee  worked  nine 
months  on  the  report,  attempting  to  devise  a 
system  that  wouldn't  prove  too  unwieldy 
for  either  the  Committee  or  for  the  manu- 
facturers, said  John  G.  Felld.  the  Commit- 
tee's executive  director. 

BARS    ALL    DISCRIMINATION 

President  Kennedy's  executive  order  creat- 
ing the  Committee  provides  for  a  clause  in 
Government  contracts  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

Under  the  contracts,  the  Government  can 
terminate  a  contract.  If  willful  noncompli- 
ance Is  found,  recommend  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, publish  the  names  of  manufacttirers 
or  unions  that  fall  to  comply,  and  recom- 
mend that  Government  agencies  not  do  bus- 
iness with  those  firms  falling  to  comply. 


The  program  will  cover  about  38,000  man- 
ufacturers with  about  80,000  plants  employ- 
ing 15.5  million  workers.  Pelld  said. 

As  the  program  develops.  Holleman  said, 
the  Committee  plans  to  Issue  certificates  of 
merit  to  employers  showing  the  least-dls- 
crlmlnatory  policies  and  the  greatest 
progress. 

Though  annual  reports  will  be  demanded 
only  of  the  larger  firms,  all  manufacturers 
doing  business  with  the  Government  can  be 
compelled  to  fend  In  special  compliance 
reports  No  firm  doing  business  with  the 
Government  Is  exempt  from  the  moral  and 
legal  obligation  to  comply  with  the  nondis- 
crimination clause  in  the  contracts,  Holle- 
man said. 


USE  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a 
good  deal  of  thought  I  have  decided  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis],  in 
pressing  for  a  reorganization  of  the 
House  rules  relating  to  the  use  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  Therefore.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  resolution,  origi- 
nally drafted  and  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  which  requires 
that  in  the  printing  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  there  be  a  change  in  type 
face  for  those  items  which  appear  in  it, 
but  which  were  not  sp>oken  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  This  would  permit  those  who 
read  the  Congressional  Record  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  that  which 
has  been  orally  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  that  which  has  not. 

I  have  looked  with  growing  concern  on 
the  practice  of  Members  of  the  House  in- 
serting statements  in  the  Record  which 
appear  to  have  been  delivered  on  the 
floor  when  in  fact  they  were  not.  and  for 
all  anyone  knows,  the  Member  was  in  his 
oflBce,  back  home  in  his  district,  or  sitting 
in  an  air-cooled  movie.  I  am  old  fash- 
ioned enough  to  believe  that  oral  debate 
is  still  the  best  method  of  discovering  the 
truth  on  any  subject.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  floor  of  the  House  is  the  proper 
place  for  Members  to  state  a  public  posi- 
tion on  any  important  matter  which 
later  appears  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. The  floor  of  the  House  is.  as  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  stated,  "the 
testing  ground  of  ideas,  the  pleu;e  in 
which  a  proposal  must  stand  or  fall  on  its 
merits.  It  is  also  one  of  the  major  chan- 
nels by  which  information  of  what  oc- 
curs in  the  Halls  of  Congress  gets  back 
to  the  people,  either  directly  or  through 
the  news  media." 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Congressional 
Record  does  not  accurately  reflect  floor 
debate.  And  we  know,  too,  that  a  speech 
given  in  a  special  order,  after  the  legis- 
lative business  is  completed,  may  be  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  as 
though  orally  given,  even  though  the 
Member  did  not  appear.  Under  the  rules 
of  the  House  a  Member  may,  by  leave  of 
the  House,  revise  or  extend  his  remarks, 
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putting  into  the  R«cord  matters  which 
were  never  said  on  the  floor.  For  exam- 
ple, these  comment*  which  I  now  make 
were  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  by  permission  but 
were  never  made  orally  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  me.  I 
do  this  deliberately  in  order  to  dramatize 
the  point  I  am  making.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  made  his 
point  by  the  same  means. 

I  would  agree  also  with  the  gentleman 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  end  the  practice 
of  permitting  Members  to  make  inser- 
tions and  extensions  of  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  without  actually 
being  present.  This  is  a  privilege  that 
was  given  with  good  reason.  Without  it. 
the  remarks  on  important  subjects  of 
435  Members  of  this  body  could  nut.  by 
the  simple  limitation  of  time,  be  made 
part  of  the  Record.  Indeed,  without  the 
privilege,  time  better  used  in  the  presen- 
tation of  legislative  matters  for  consid- 
eration could  be  consumed  in  readinij  a 
preat  deal  of  less  important  material  into 
the  Record  So  the  practice  has  a  solid 
base.  AU  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis  1  and  I  ask  is  that  the 
Record  reflect  the  difference  between 
something  actually  said  on  the  floor  and 
something  iiLserted  at  a  later  time.  This 
can  be  dune  by  a  simple  change  in  type 
face. 

By  i.he  same  token,  I  do  not  wish  to 
shut  off  tiie  other  use  of  the  privilege — 
the  original  use  as  I  understand  it — of 
permittmg  a  Member  to  put  into  more 
cogent  language  his  statements  made  in 
the  heat  of  debate.  This  is  often  neces- 
sary for  the  reasons  of  clarity.  But  in 
this  area,  too,  abuses  have  arisen  and  the 
rule  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis.souri 
and  I  have  suggested  would  be  appli- 
cable here  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  presenting 
an  honest  record  of  debate  and  other 
proceedings  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I 
suspect  th^t  this  proposal  would  have 
two  collateral  and  highly  beneficial 
effects. 

First,  it  would  undoubtedly  cut  down 
on  the  amount  of  unnecessary  material 
that  now  appears  in  the  Congression.\l 
Record,  which  in  turn  will  .save  the  tax- 
payers some  money. 

Second,  it  might  stimulate  greater  at- 
tendance in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Hopefully,  the  new  rule  would 
make  it  less  attractive  for  Members  to 
stay  In  their  home  districts  on  Mondays 
and  Fridays,  appearing  in  Washiru'ton 
for  only  3  days  and  2  nu'hts  in  tiie  mid- 
dle of  the  week,  as  is  the  practice  new 
of  the  well  known  "Tuesday  to  Thursday" 
club.  Because  of  greater  attendance, 
the  proposed  new  rule  might  spur  the 
House  into  high  gear  earlier  in  the  ses- 
sion, thereby  sparint^  some  of  the  agony 
and  some  of  the  blunders  made  possible 
by  leaving  matters  until  the  end  of  the 
se.s.sion  in  the  hot  summer  or  early  fall. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the 
cenlleman  from  Missouri  LMr.  ClrtisI 
on  his  thoughtful  presentation  of  the 
problem  in  the  past,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  join  him  in  his  sensible  approach 
toward  a  solution. 


THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  AND 
IZVESTIA 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque«:t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  3.  more  than  3  weeks  ac:o.  the 
Tribune  invited  Izvestia  to  send  one  of  its 
editors  to  Chicago  to  write  a  column  a 
day  for  the  Tribune  in  exchange  for  a 
column  a  day  in  Izvestia  to  be  written 
by  a  Tribune  editor  in  Mo.scow.  Both 
writers  were  to  be  published  u:icen.sored. 

Neither  the  Chicago  Tribune  nor  any- 
one else  has  had  any  answer  from  Iz- 
vestia  It  is  a  matter  that  I  hope  Mr. 
Alexei  Adzhubol.  the  editor  of  Izve.stla, 
will  clear  up  durin'4  his  present  vi.sit  to 
Washington.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
quite  properly  raises  the  question 
whether  the  Soviet  Government,  which 
controls  Izvestia  and  all  other  mean.s 
of  communications  in  tiie  Soviet  I'nion. 
IS  afraid  to  Ut  the  Ru.ssian  people  read 
anything  but  the  Kremlin's  lio.'ma 

Mr.  AdzJiuboi  has  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  demon.strate  to  the  world  lu.st 
how  .sincere  he  is  in  advocating  better 
undL'rstaiidmg  botwern  Ea.^t  and  West, 
by  announcing — as  editor  of  Izvestia — 
an  acceptance  of  the  Tribune  invitation. 
Any  effort  by  Mr.  Adzliubei  la  delay  a 
deci.-ion  on  the  pretext  that  he  must 
furtlier  consult  with  his  advisers  in  Ku.s- 
sia  must  lead  us  to  the  obvious  conclu- 
sion that  editors  of  the  Soviot  press 
have  little,  if  anythini?,  to  say  aixnit  the 
management  of  their  publications  in 
Russia. 

Once  thi.s  assumption  is  forced  upon 
us  by  Mr  Adzhubei's  contiruifd  s;lence. 
then  we  must  properly  draw  the  final 
conclu.Mon  that  our  Governmt  nt  i,s  wa.st- 
ing  Its  time  in  extendln^'  any  special 
courtesies  to  this  Soviet  visitor  because 
he  IS  not  free  to  report  his  ob.sorvations 
m  the  Russian  publication  he  servts  as 
editor,  reiiardlcs.s  of  ^hat  he  might  say 
to  the  contrary  in  this  country. 

Of  course.  Mr  Speaker,  thf.se  conclu- 
sions can  very  ea.'iily  be  avoided  by  the 
simple  devi.-^e  of  Mr  Adzhubei  showing 
the  Chicago  Tribune  the  courtesy  it  is 
entitled  to  and  responding  to  its  invita- 
tion. In  any  event,  his  re.spunse  would 
be  intiie.stin4  altiiough  we  have  long 
ago  learned  that  those  problems  which 
communism  cannot  resolve  iLs  exponents 
conveniently  sweep  under  the  rvuT  by 
Ignoring  them 

I  think  the  Tribune  .suggestion  would 
give  thf^  entire  world  an  opportunity  to 
see  how  much  diversity  of  view.s  the 
Soviet  system  can  stand. 

The  article  referred  to  follows 

Wt'RE   Still    Awmtt.ng   Izvtstia's    Firr:  t 

On  January  3.  more  than  3  weeks  ago.  the 
Tribune  Invited  Izvestia  to  send  one  of  It.s 
editors  to  Chlcag')  tn  wrl»e  a  mhimn  n  day 
far  us  In  exi^hanpe  1<  z  a  rol'inin  a  d.iv  In 
Ir,ve«tla  t(i  be  written  bv  a  Tribune  editor 
in  Moscow  a  'h  writers  were  to  be  pub- 
llsiied  uncen^Ted 


The  nrbt  response  from  Moscow  was  an 
unofflctiU  btatement  by  someone  on  Izvesila's 
staff  saying  that  no  formal  offer  had  been 
reielve<l  Accordingly,  we  sent  a  formal 
offer  to  Alexei  Adziiubel,  bsrestla's  editor. 
Again  no  reply  was  received  directly  from 
Izvestia.  but  we  were  told,  through  United 
Press  InternatMnal'B  correspondent  In  Mos- 
cow, that  Mr.  Adzluibel  was  In  Cuba  and 
the  d<'<-i8lon  would  have  to  await  his  return. 

We  are  .still  waiting  To  newspapermen 
the  wirUl  over,  accusl. 'nied  as  they  are  and 
must  be  to  making  decisions  speedily.  It  will 
seem  s»range  that  Ru-wlan  editors  must  take 
so  long  to  come  to  a  conclusion 

We  make  no  secret  of  our  belief  that  the 
Uusslan  Clovornmenl  that  cuntrols  Izvestia 
and  iill  the  other  means  of  communication 
In  liussla  Ih  afruld  to  let  the  Russian  people 
read  anything  but  the  Kremlin's  dogma. 
We  ni.iUe  uur  pn)p«-»sal.  In  part,  to  test  this 
lliesls.  The  longer  Mr  Adzhubei  remains 
-slleiit  tt:e  more  probable  it  becomes  that 
he  and  his  father-in-law.  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
do  i; ot  dare  risk  even  one  column  of  dissent- 
ing (  pinion  a  day  for  fear  the  Russian  peijple 
will  be  subverted  by  it 

It  isn  t  as  if  the  Communist  regime  were 
So  new  in  H'lstilH  that  Its  leaders  wl.shed  to 
pr'ive  tholr  w. irth  t'l  their  i>eople  before  sub- 
jecting then^.selves  t<j  a  little  crltlcl.^m.  The 
bolshevlk.s  lia'. e  been  In  power,  now.  fur 
45  years,  during  which  they  have  built  a 
huge  army  and  police  force,  increased  ti.e 
country's  economic  power,  killed  off  tens  of 
thoiis.mds  of  lormer  comrades  who  were  or 
were  though'  to  be.  unfrlendlv  to  the  regime, 
and  exiled  hundred.-,  of  thousands  of  others 
You  d  think  that  by  this  tinae  the  regime 
would  not  fjuake  in  I's  boots  at  tlie  mere 
thouglit  of  an  exch.mge  of  contributing 
editors  with  a  foreign  newspaper 

We  thought  there  w.is  at  least  a  blim 
chance  that  the  offfr  wrmld  be  accepted 
Ihc  long  silence  of  Mr  Adzhubei  luggest.s 
all  loo  pUiiiiIy  that  Wf  were  wrt)nR 


MEMBERSHIP  IN  COMMUNIST 
ACnON   ORGANIZATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  DoyleI  is  recognized  for 
30  mmutr.s. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimcKis  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  a  copy  of  a  bill 
I  Jiled  today,  H  II.  9944. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  recjuert  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DOYLE.  Mr  Speaker,  today,  I 
introduced  a  bill.  H  R.  9944,  amending 
the  Subvrrsive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950  the  effect  of  which  i.s  to  outlaw  tiic 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
by  makm,'  membership  per  se  therein 
a  criminal  offense.  The  bill  makes 
puni.shable  thf»  continuing  or  subsequent 
memb^'iship  in  anv  Communist-action 
ori-'anization  after  It  is  found  to  be  such 
hv  a  iinal  order  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  By  reason  of  the 
recent  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  ca.se  of  the 
Commuiu.st  Party  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Petitioner,  against  The  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  decided 
June  5.  1961,  which  upheld  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  findings 
by  which  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  was  determined  to  be  a 
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Communist-action  organization,  my  bill 
therefore,  after  lt£  eflectlve  date,  would 
make  punishable  continuing  or  subse- 
quent membership  in  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  States.  The  bill 
would  necessarily  repeal  the  registration 
requirements  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950  relating  to  Commu- 
nlst-actlon  or  Communist-front  organi- 
zations, but  It  preserves  the  plan  and  the 
procedures  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950  in  all  other  respects. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  which 
IS  title  I  of  the  Internal  Security  Act, 
established  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board.  That  Board  has  the  func- 
tion of  making  a  judicial  determination 
on  petition  of  the  Attorney  General,  as 
to  the  character  of  certain  organizations, 
whether  Communist-action,  Communist 
front  or  Communist  Infiltrated,  as  de- 
fined in  the  act.  In  proceedings  on  the 
petition,  all  parties  in  interest  are  ac- 
corded a  full  and  open  hearing  In  an  ad- 
versary proceeding,  with  right  to  coun- 
sel, confrontation  and  cross  examination 
of  witnesses,  and  right  of  appeal  to  the 
highest  courts. 

Upon  a  final  determination  of  the 
character  of  the  organization,  certain 
consequences  follow  under  the  act  relat- 
ing, for  example,  to  employment  in  Gov- 
ernment and  defense  facilities,  disabili- 
ties under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  tax  exemptions,  passports,  and  t'le 
dissemination  of  unlabeled  propaganda. 
These  functions  of  the  Board  and  the 
consequences  set  up  in  the  act  are  fully 
preserved  in  my  amending  bill  filed  on 
January  29,  1962.  The  amendment,  how- 
ever, repeals  the  requirements  relating  to 
registration  by  certain  Communist  or- 
ganizations and  memt)ers,  but  makes 
membership  in  any  organization  found 
by  final  order  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  as  Communist-action 
thereafter  to  be  punishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment  or  both.  The  bill,  I  be- 
lieve, is  so  drawn  as  to  meet  all  constitu- 
tional requirements  and  procedural  due 
process. 

At  this  point  I  wi.sh  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  while  It  is  true  that  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  for  about  15 
years  now  this  present  bill  Is  not  a  bill 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities;  that  committee  has  not 
considered  the  bill  and,  therefore,  hw 
not  approved  or  endorsed  the  bill  in  any 
manner.  However,  I  wish  to  state  my 
appreciation  to  the  legal  staff  of  that 
important  committee  for  their  timely, 
generous  and  able  advice  and  drafts- 
manship of  the  bill  on  legal  and  consti- 
tutional requirements  and  procedures. 
In  like  manner  I  wish  to  thank  the  House 
Legislative  Counsel's  office  for  their 
similar  and  most  generous  and  able 
a.ssistance. 

This  bill  in  no  way  amends  or  affects 
that  portion  of  the  Smith  Act  which  by 
recent  interpretation  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  case  of  Julius  Irving  Scales, 
Petitioner,  against  The  United  States, 
decided  June  5,  1961,  makes  punishable 
"active  and  purposive  membership"  In 


the  Commtmist  Party.  The  bill  sets  up 
a  separate  offense  which  difTers  from  the 
Smith  Act  membership  clause  as  a  mat- 
ter of  degree,  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
offeiuK  of  assault  and  battery  compares 
to  the  offense  of  aggravated  assault  and 
battery  in  the  criminal  law. 

This  bill.  I  believe,  sets  up  an  effective 
and  expedient  method  of  dealing  with 
such  crimes  as  membership  in  the  Com- 
munist Party,  eliminating  protracted 
trials,  many  times  necessarily  resulting 
from  present  procedures  and  require- 
ments, some  of  which  are  of  mo^iths  and 
even  years  of  duration  under  the  exist- 
ing Smith  Act. 

The  procedural  advantages  of  my  bill 
in  cases  of  prosecutions  for  Communist 
membership,  as  contrasted  with  prosecu- 
tions under  the  Smith  Act  is.  I  believe, 
readily  apparent.  The  relevant  section 
of  the  Smith  Act  provides  as  follows: 

Whoever  organizes  or  helps  or  attempts  to 
organize  any  society,  group,  or  assembly  of 
persons  who  teach,  advocate,  or  encourage 
the  overthrow  or  destruction  of  any  such 
government  by  force  or  violence:  or  becomes 
or  Is  a  member  of.  or  affiliates  with,  any 
such  society,  group,  or  assembly  of  persons, 
knowing  the  purposes  thereof — 

Shall  be  fined,  etc. 

Under  the  Smith  Act.  therefore,  in 
membership  prosecutions  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  the 
Government  has  been  compelled  in  each 
and  every  case  against  each  and  every 
separate  defendant  to  prove  as  follows: 
to  wit:  First,  that  the  defendant  know- 
ingly became  or  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party;  second,  that  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  the  United  States  is  such  a 
society  as  advocates  and  teaches  the 
overthrow  and  destruction  of  the  U.S. 
Government  by  force  and  violence; 
third,  that  the  individual  defendant 
knew  of  such  purposes  of  that  organiza- 
tion; and  fourth,  that  he  actively  and 
purposively  participated  as  a  member 
of  such  organization  in  such  activities. 
Every  separate  prosecution  requires 
repetitive  proof  of  each  of  the  foregoing, 
in  each  and  every  case.  Therefore,  ex- 
perts and  countless  witnesses  are  re- 
quired to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  history  and  nature  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States,  over  antj  over  again.  The  pro- 
ceedings are  often  necessarily  pro- 
tracted, and  subjected  to  all  the  frustra- 
tions that  can  be  devised  by  Communist 
attorneys,  as  occurred  in  the  New  York 
Smith  Act  trials  before  Judge  Medina 
commencing  in  1948.  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  by  experience  that  most  of  all 
this  repetitive  proof  is  eliminated  by  the 
bill  which  I  have  introduced. 

For,  once  a  determination  has  been 
made  as  to  the  nature  and  purpKXses  of 
the  Communist  Party  organization  in 
the  United  States  under  the  procedure 
clearly  set  up  in  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950  as  amended,  and 
which  I  have  heretofore  referred  to.  and 
which  organization  has  been  found  by 
final  order  of  said  Board  to  be  Commu- 
nist action,  that  major  issue  is  laid  at 
rest  in  the  instant  case.  Thereafter,  in 
separate  prosecutions,  the  Government  is 


merely  faced  under  my  bill  with  proving 
the  one  basic  fact  which  Is  that  the  de- 
fendant knowingly  continues  his  mem- 
bership in  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States;  or,  becomes  a  member 
in  such  Communist-action  organization 
after  such  final  order  of  the  Board,  and, 
thus  the  Goverrunent  has  thereby  satis- 
fied its  burden  of  proof  in  membership 
prosecutions.  There  Is  no  need  to  repeat 
that  proof  as  to  the  nature  of  the  organ- 
ization and  as  to  the  defendant's  knowl- 
edge of  its  nature  and  purposes,  for 
that  fact  has  been  previously  established 
for  all  membership  prosecution  cases, 
by  reason  of  public  notice  of  the  prelim- 
inary findings  of  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Board  thereof  has  been 
given.  It  is  presumed  that  the  defend- 
ant's continuing  or  subsequent  member- 
ship in  such  organization  is  with  full 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  previously 
determined  by  the  Board  and  which  has 
been  proscribed  by  law.  It  should  be 
apparent,  therefore,  most  trials  will  be 
effective,  expeditious,  and  comparatively 
inexpensive.  We  shall  conserve  the  time 
and  energies  of  our  courts  and  investi- 
gative agencies  and  will  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely accord  the  defendant,  in  each 
case,  all  of  the  advantages  of  his  con- 
stitutional rights  and  due  process  under 
law. 

In  the  case  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Petitioner, 
against  The  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  decided  Jime  5, 1961,  herein- 
before referred  to,  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  has  already  found 
and  made  a  final  determination  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  organization  involved,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  that  case  affirmed  the  findings  of  that 
Board  in  that  case  to  the  effect  that  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
is  in  fact  a  tenacle  of  the  world  Com- 
munist movement;  a  conspiratorial 
agency  engaged  in  deceit,  espionage,  ter- 
rorism, and  organizational  activities  to 
accomplish  its  avowed  purpose  of  over- 
throwing by  force  and  violence  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  estab- 
lishing in  the  United  States  of  America 
and  throughout  the  world  a  Communist, 
totalitarian  dictatorship  under  Soviet 
Union  domination  and  control.  These 
findings  by  the  Board  were  based  upon 
voluminous  and  conclusive  evidence  de- 
veloped and  proved  in  over  10  years  of 
trial  and  litigation,  before  the  Board  and 
our  courts,  before  both  of  which  the  de- 
fendant was  at  all  times  represented  by 
legal  council  of  its  own  choosing.  This 
destinymaking  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  Jime  5. 
1961.  is.  in  my  mind,  no  doubt  well  known 
to  every  active  Communist  or  Commu- 
nist sympathizer  or  Communist  organi- 
zation or  conspiratorial  agency  of  any 
sort  engaged  in  deceit,  espionage,  terror- 
ism, and  organizational  activities  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Court's  edict,  and  I  surmise 
is  probably  fairly  well  known  through- 
out the  Communist  world. 

As  a  result  of  this  world  Communist 
conspiracy,  of  which  the  Communist 
Party.  U.S.A.,  is  an  Integral  part  and 
from  which  It  takes  its  direction  and  does 
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Its  bidding,  we  are  compelled  to  spend 
billions  in  our  national  defense  and  to 
counter  subversive  aggression;  to  en- 
danger and  In  many  cases  to  sacrifice 
the  Uves  of  thousands  of  our  young  men 
in  our  military  services;  we  expend  our 
resources  which  should  have  been  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  to  other  truly  useful 
and  humamtarian  purposes.  Under  such 
circum.'itances.  certainly  anyone  who 
continues  his  membership  in  this  Com- 
munist conspiracy  or  becomes  a  member 
of  an  ori^anization  in  the  United  States 
found  to  be  Communist-action,  should 
justly  be  punished.  For,  he  is.  by  such 
action,  knowingly  strengthening  the  or- 
ganizational structure  of  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  and  thereby  contrib- 
uting to  Its  odious  and  ugly  purposes.  I 
can  see  no  possible  legal  obstacle  or  rea- 
son why  a  conspiratorial  group  organ- 
ized to  steal  our  liberty  and  property 
should  not  be  punished  for  such  ac- 
tivity, an  activity  which  is  far  more  dan- 
gerous and  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
our  society  than  an  isolated  criminal 
band  of  bank  robbers. 

While  it  Is  true  that  the  caption  of 
the  bill  does  not  specify  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  is  to  outlaw  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States,  nev- 
ertheless. I  believe  that  desirable  re.sult 
will  naturally  flow  from  the  text  of  the 
bill  itself.  For  the  text  and  purpose  of 
the  bill  applies  to  any  and  every  Com- 
munist-action organization  in  the  United 
States,  whether  under  the  name  of  Com- 
munist Party  or  not.  For  instance,  if 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America  changes  its  name,  or 
any  segment  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States  changes  its  name, 
and  deletes  any  and  every  indication  of 
the  fact  so  far  as  its  name  is  concerned 
that  it  is  a  Communist  Party  organiza- 
tion or  tries  to  so  shape  its  name  that 
the  word  Communist  does  not  appear 
therein.  I  believe  this  bill  is  so  drawn  by 
the  help  and  aid  of  my  able  legal  ad- 
visers in  the  premises  that  any  organiza- 
tion which  is  in  fact  a  Communist-ac- 
tion organization  in  the  United  States 
will  be  encompassed  and,  therefore.  In 
fact  outlawed  as  well  as  any  member  of 
any  such  organization  will  be  success- 
fully pro.secuted  and  upon  due  proof  re- 
quired will  suffer  the  just  penalties  pro- 
vided, set  forth  in  .section  15  'a^  and  'b' 
of  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  penalties  provided 
In  my  bill  are  just  and  reasonable  and 
in  keeping  with  the  necessity  to  protect 
our  national  security  against  the  Com- 
munist-action conspiracy,  therefore  sec- 
tion 15  'a'  and  'b'  of  the  bill  provides  as 
follows : 

Sec  15  (ai  Any  Individual  who  vlol.ites 
any  provision  of  sections  5.  6.  or  10  of  this 
title  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  IIO.OOO  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both,  fir  each  such  violation.  Any  organi- 
zation which  violates  any  provlskin  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  this  title  shall  be  fined  nut  m  re 
than  $10  000  fir  each  such  violation. 

(b)  Whoever,  on  or  after  the  effecMve  date 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Kct 
Amendments  of  1962.  knowingly  becomes  or 
remains  a  member  of  any  organization,  with 
respect  to  which  there  Is  In  effect  a  final 
order  of    the   Board   determining   It   t.)    be   a 


Communlst-actlon  organization,  without  re- 
gard to  whether  su^h  order  became  final 
bofi.re.  on,  or  after  surh  etTectlvc  date,  ehall 
bo  fined  n.t  more  th.\n  I'.O.OOO  or  Imprisoned 
not  ni '■re  than  five  years,  or  b<!th 

Let  us  hope  that  when  it  becomes  ap- 
propriate to  consider  this  bill  and  enact 
It,  into  US  felatutes  it  wiU  further 
strengthen  the  sine^As  of  all  fieedum  lov- 
ing people  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  their  just  delermination  to  de- 
clare through  law  withai  coiustitutmnal 
luruts  that  the  people  ol  the  Unilfd 
Statei.  are  UMitfd  in  their  ju.  t  and  :,ound 
decLMon  that  those  person.s  m  tlic  United 
States  will)  are  fu'ind  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  shall  be 
made  aware  in  advance  that  if  they  are 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  this  bill  by 
reason  of  their  conlinuin:;  or  .sub.sequont 
member.ship  in  any  Communist -action 
organization  that  then  tluy  can  expect 
that  tlie  American  people  w  ill  not  toler- 
ate nor  welcome  their  continued  delib- 
erate violation  of  the  law  of  our  beloved 
land. 

H  R    0944 
A    bill    to    amend    the   8ub\ersl.e    Ai-natlea 

Control   Act   of    195il    to   pru\,'.de   ponalUes 

for   becoming   or   remaining   a   member   of 

Cummunlst-action   organizations,    and   for 

other  purpose.^ 

Be  If  enacted  hy  the  Senatr  and  House  of 
F.fpr'-frntatirei  of  the  L'«i(«d  States  of 
.4»n<'-!<-a  I'l  CoTigTe'<'<  as%>rnbled.  That  this 
Act  m.iy  be  cited  as  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Act  Ainendmen's  of  latlJ". 

Skc.  2  Subp^iTiigr.iph  ibi  of  par.>>;r.i;  h  |3) 
of  section  3  of  the  Subversive  .\;tlMllcj  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  ISO  use  782(3)  (b))  l8 
ami^nded  Ui  read  as  follows: 

"(b(  any  section,  branch,  fraction,  or  cell 
of  any  organization  defined  In  subparagraph 
(a)   of  this  paragraph  " 

Sec  3.  Section  4  of  such  Act  (50  USC 
783)    is  amended   by  striking  out  subatvtlon 

(f(. 

Sec  4  Subsection  f.ii  of  section  5  "t  surh 
Act    (50   use    784(ai)    Is  amended   - 

Ml  by  amending  that  p^irtlon  of  such 
subsectlim  lai  which  precedes  subparagraph 
(A)    of  paragraph   ( 1  i    to  read  as  fooows: 

•Sec.  5  <ai  When  the-'f  us  m  etTect  a  final 
order  of  the  Board  maJt:ng  a  determination 
that  any  organization  Is  a  C  inmiinlst  or- 
ganization. It   Fh.ill  bp  unla-A-fvi!  - 

•'il»  For  any  member  of  such  organl/a- 
tlnn,  with  knowledge  or  notice  th.;t  such 
order  hits  become  final — ",  and 

(2 1  bv  amending  that  p<jrtion  of  p  ira- 
graph  (2)  of  such  subsection  lai  which 
precedes  subparagr.ipli  (A'  of  .'^ich  para- 
graph (2»  to  read  as  follows 

"(2)  For  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  of  ai:y  defen.-^e  facility  with 
knowledge  or  not;re  that  such  order  ha.s  be- 
come final — ". 

Sfc  5  Section  6  of  surh  Act  1 5u  I'SC 
785)    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DTMIAL     OF     P.'k.SSPORrS     TO     VtFMBCRS     OF     oOM- 
M'.  NIST      ORGANIZATIONS 

■Sec  6  I  a)  When  there  Is  in  effect  a  final 
order  of  the  Board  making  a  determination 
that  any  organiz.ition  is  a  Communist  or- 
ganization it  shall  be  unlawful  f  jr  any  mem- 
ber of  such  organization,  with  knowledge  or 
notice  that  such  order  has  become  final  - 

"ill  to  make  applu-atl'jn  for  a  pitssport.  or 
tiie  renew.il  of  a  p.i.s.spirt,  to  be  ls.sued  or 
renewed  by  or  under  the  aiithorlty  of  the 
United  States:  or 

■■|2»  to  use  or  attempt  to  use  any  s\ich 
pa-ssport. 

•■(bi  When  there  Is  in  effect  a  Qiuil  order 
of   the   Board   m.akmg  a  determination    that 


any  organization  la  a  Conununiat-actlon 
orgaJiLiatlon.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  State*  to 
Issue  a  pa.'u>p<irt  to.  or  renew  the  passport 
of  any  Individual  knowing  or  having  rsajon 
to  tx-Ueve  ?hat  such  individual  U  a  membt-r 
of  such  organization." 

Sec     6    S<-«  tloii    9    of    such    Act    (50    U.8C. 
7B8i    is  ani'-nded  to  read  as  folli)WS. 

llBLIl-      REl.WTER      OF     COldMl'NlST      OKCANl/A- 
TIONS,    BfcPORTS  TO   PRi-SlUENT   ANO  tONCRUiS 

•Sec  9  la)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
keep  and  maintain  In  llie  Department  of 
Justice  a  register  ui  Communist  organlza- 
tKins  whuh  shall  liic'.ude  the  name  and  ad- 
dre<y?  of  e.ich  organization  with  respect  to 
which  th^re  Is  in  effect  a  finiil  order  of  the 
board  m.iklng  a  determination  that  such  or- 
ganization Is  a  Communist  organization 
.-tuch  register  shall  be  kept  and  nnilnUlncd 
m  such  manner  as  to  be  open  for  public 
l:ispectki.'i. 

•■(bi  Tlie  At*  Tney  Oenrrid  shall  submit 
\a  the  President  and  the  C«inKres«  on  or 
before  June  1  of  each  year  t  and  at  any  other 
time  when  requested  bv  either  House  by 
resolution  (  a  report  with  respect  to  carrying 
out  of  the  provisions  of  this  title  " 

Sec.  7.  That  portion  «f  section  10  of  such 
Act  (50  use  789)  which  j)recedcs  pftragr;iph 
(1)    Is  amended  t<i  read  as  follows 

•Sec  10  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  >  r- 
g;inlz.itlon  with  re-pe<.  t  to  which  there  Is  In 
pfTect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  making  a 
delermln.illon  that  surh  org.»nlzatlon  Is  a 
Communist  org.«ni;'iiti.  n.  or  for  any  persijn 
acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  such  orgni.l- 
z.itlon — ■". 

Scr.  8.  Section  11  of  such  Act  (50  U  S  C. 
7'JO)    is  amended   t-)  read  a«  follows: 

"DEMAL    OF    Z  \X    DEDUCTIONS    AND    EXEMPTIONS 

■  St(  11  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  otiier 
provision  of  law.  no  deduction  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes  shall  be  allowed  In  the 
CAse  of  a  Contribution  to  or  for  the  use  of 
any  organization  If  at  the  time  of  the  mak- 
ing of  such  contribution  there  U  in  effect  a 
final  order  of  the  Board  determining  that 
It   Is  a  Communist  organization. 

•  ^b)  No  organizatit  n  shall  b«  entitled  to 
exempt  1  >n  from  Federal  Income  tax,  under 
section  601  of  Uie  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  19.')4,  for  ai^y  taxable  year  If  at  any  time 
during  such  taxxible  year  there  Is  In  effect 
a  final  order  of  the  Board  determining  that 
It    is    a  Communist   organization." 

Srx-  9  Subsection  (e)  of  section  12  of 
su'h  Act  1 50  use  7yiie))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows. 

■  (C)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board. 
u[xin  application  made  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  by  any  Interested  party  under  section 
IJ  of  this  title,  to  determine  whether  any 
organization  Is  a  Communist  organization." 

Stf  10  Sections  13  and  13A  of  such  Act 
(50  use  792  and  792a)  are  amended  to 
re. id  .i«  folU>ws: 

°   PR(><  EZI)I.NC.S     BEFORE     TlIK     BOAKD 

"Srr  13  (a»  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral h:L8  reason  to  t)elieve  that  any  organiza- 
tion Is  a  Communist  organization,  he  shall 
file  with  the  Board  and  serve  upon  such 
org.isiizatlon  a  petition  for  a  determlnatl>.'n 
that  such  organlz.'itlon  Is  a  Communist  or- 
g.u.lzatlfin  In  any  proceedings  so  In.'^tl- 
tuted  two  or  more  affiliated  organ Izatlon.s 
may  be  named  as  joint  respondents.  Each 
such  petlti.>n  shall  be  verified  under  oath. 
and  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts 
upon  which  the  Attorney  General  relies  In 
support  of  such  petition.  Such  proceedings 
shall  be  set  for  hearings  at  the  earliest  pos- 
.slble  time  and  all  proceedings  therein  be- 
fore the  Board  or  any  court  shall  be  expe- 
dited   to   the   greatest   practicable  extent. 

"(b)  Any  organization  which  by  a  final 
order  of  the  Board  has  been  determined  un- 
der   this    section    to    be    a    Communist-front 
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organlx&tton  maj.  not  otttHMt  thAn  one*  in 
each  calendar  year,  and  any  organisation 
which  by  a  final  order  oX  the  Board  has  been 
determined  under  this  section  to  be  a  Com- 
munist-Infiltrated organization  may.  wtthtn 
six  months  aft«r  ruch  determination,  make 
application  to  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
cancellation  of  such  determination.  Within 
sixty  days  after  the  denial  of  any  such  ap- 
pUcation  by  the  Attorney  General,  the  or- 
g<iaixatlon  may  file  with  the  Board  and 
serve  upon  the  Attorney  General  a  petition 
for  an  order  canceling  the  determination 
that  such  organization  is  a  Ckxnmunlst 
organisation. 

"(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  petition  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  or  subaectlon  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  Board  (or  any  member 
thereof  or  any  examiner  designated  thereby) 
may  hold  hearings,  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations,  may  ex.-imlne  witnesses  and  re- 
ceive evidence  at  any  place  in  the  Dnit«d 
States,  and  may  require  by  subpena  the  at- 
tendance arul  testimony  of  wltneaaes  and 
the  production  of  books,  papers,  correspond- 
ence, memoranda,  and  other  records  deemed 
relevant  to  the  matter  under  inquiry.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  signed  and  Issued  by  any 
member  of  the  Board  or  any  duly  authorized 
examiner.  Subpenas  shall  be  Isarued  on  be- 
half of  the  organisation  which  ts  a  party 
to  the  proceeding  upon  request  and  upon 
a  statement  or  ahowlnf  of  general  relevance 
and  reasonable  scope  of  the  evidence  sought. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  documentary  evidence  may 
be  required  from  any  place  in  the  United 
States  at  any  designated  place  of  hearing. 
Witnesses  summoned  shall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  paid  witnesses  In  the  dis- 
trict oourU  of  the  United  States.  In  case 
of  disobedience  to  a  subpena,  the  Board  may 
invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States  In  requiring  the  attendr.nce  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
documentary  evidence  Any  of  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  whloh  such  inquiry  is  carried  on 
may.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person,  issue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  (and 
to  produce  dix-umentary  evidence  If  so  or- 
dered) and  give  evidence  relating  to  the 
matter  in  question:  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof.  All 
process  in  any  such  case  may  be  served  In 
the  Judicial  district  whereof  such  person  Is 
an  Inhabitant  or  wherever  he  may  be  found. 
No  person  shall  be  held  liable  in  any  action 
in  any  court.  State  or  Federal,  for  any  dam- 
ages resulting  from  (1)  his  production  of 
any  documentary  evMcnce  In  any  proceed- 
ing before  the  Board  If  be  is  required,  by 
a  subpena  Issued  under  this  subsection,  to 
produce  Uie  evidence;  or  (2)  any  statement 
under  oath  he  makes  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion he  Is  asked  while  testifying  before  the 
Board  In  response  to  a  subpena  issued  un- 
der this  subsection.  If  the  statement  Is  per- 
tinent to  the  question. 

"(d)(1)  All  bearings  conducted  under  this 
section  shall  t>e  public.  Each  party  to  such 
proceeding  shall  have  the  right  to  present 
its  case  with  the  assistance  of  counsel,  to 
offer  oral  or  documentary  evidence,  to  sub- 
mit rebuttal  evidence,  and  to  conduct  such 
croas-examlnsUon  as  may  be  required  for  a 
full  and  true  disclosure  of  the  facts.  An 
accurate  stenographic  record  shall  be  taken 
of  the  testimony  of  each  witness,  and  a 
uanscrlpt  of  such  testimony  shall  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  Board. 

"(2)  Where  an  organization  declines  or 
falls  to  appear  at  a  hearing  accorded  to  such 
organisation  by  the  Board  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  Board  may  c»nduct  such  hearing 
in  the  aheence  of  such  organisation  and  may 
enter  soch  order  or  determination  under 
this  section   as   the  Board  shall  determine 


to  be  varranted  by  erldence  presented  at 
such  hrearlng.  Where  In  the  coune  of  any 
hearing  before  the  Board  or  any  examiner 
thereof  a  party  or  counsel  ti  guilty  of  mls- 
behaTlor  which  obstructs  the  hearing,  sxich 
party  or  ooonsel  may  be  excluded  from 
fxirther  participation  in  the  hearing. 

"<e)  In  determining  whether  any  organ- 
isation is  a  'Communlst-actlon  organlaatlon', 
the    Board   shall    take    Into    consideration — 

"(1)  the  extent  to  which  Its  policies  are 
formulated  and  carried  out  and  its  activi- 
ties performed,  pursuant  to  directives  or  to 
effectuate  the  policies  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment or  foreign  organization  In  which  Is 
vested,  or  under  the  domination  or  control 
of  which  Is  exercised,  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  world  Communist  movement  re- 
ferred to  In  section  2  of  this  UUe;   and 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  Its  views  and 
policies  do  not  deviate  from  those  of  such 
foreign  government  or  foreign  organization; 
and 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  It  receives  fi- 
nancial or  other  aid.  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  or  at  the  direction  of  stich  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  foreign  organisation;  and 

"(4)  the  extent  to  which  It  sends  members 
or  representatives  to  any  foreign  country  for 
instruction  or  training  In  the  principles, 
policies,  strategy,  or  tactics  of  such  world 
CoaununUt  nxovement;  and 

"(b)  the  extent  to  which  It  reports  to  such 
foreign  government  or  foreign  organization 
or  to  its  representatives;  and 

"(6)  the  extent  to  which  its  principal 
leaders  or  a  substantial  number  of  Its  mem- 
bers are  subject  to  or  recognize  the  discipli- 
nary power  of  stich  foreign  government  or 
foreign  organization  or  Its  representatives; 
and 

"(7)  the  extent  to  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  foreign  direction,  domination, 
or  control,  or  of  expediting  or  promoting  its 
objectives,  (1)  it  falls  to  disclose,  or  resists 
efforts  to  obtain  Information  as  to.  Its  mem- 
bership (by  keeping  membership  lists  In 
code,  by  Instructing  members  to  refuse  to 
acknowledge  membership,  or  by  any  other 
method);  (11)  Its  members  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge membership  therein;  (111)  It  falls 
to  disclose,  or  resists  efforts  to  obtain  Infor- 
mation as  to,  records  other  than  member- 
ship lists;  (iv)  Its  meetings  are  secret;  and 
(V)  It  otherwise  operates  on  a  secret  basis; 
and 

"(8)  the  extent  to  which  its  principal 
leaders  or  a  substantial  number  of  its  mem- 
bers consider  the  allegiance  they  owe  to  the 
United  States  as  subordinate  to  their  obli- 
gations to  such  foreign  government  or  for- 
eign organization. 

"(f)  In  determining  whether  any  organi- 
zation Is  a  "Communist-front  organization', 
the  Board  shall  take  Into  (X>nsideratlon — 

"(1)  the  extent  to  which  persons  who  are 
active  In  its  management,  direction,  or  su- 
pervision, whether  or  not  holding  office  there- 
in, are  active  in  the  management,  direction, 
cr  supervision  of.  or  as  representatives  of, 
any  Communist-action  organization.  Com- 
munist foreign  government,  or  the  world 
Communist  movement  referred  to  In  section 
2;  and 

"(2)  the  extent  to  which  Its  support, 
financial  or  otherwise,  is  derived  from  any 
Conununlst-actlon  organization.  Communist 
foreign  government,  or  the  world  Coomiunlst 
movement  referred  to  In  section  2;  and 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  its  funds,  re- 
sources, or  personnel  are  used  to  further  or 
promote  the  objectives  of  any  Communlst- 
actlon  organization.  Communist  foreign  gov- 
ernment, or  the  world  Communist  movement 
referred  to  In  section  2;  and 

"(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  positions 
taken  or  advanced  by  It  from  time  to  time 
on  matters  of  policy  do  not  deviate  from 
those  of  any  Communlst-actlon  organlaation. 
Communist    foreign    government,    or     the 


world  Communist  morement  referred  to  in 
section  a. 

"(K)  In  determining  whether  any  orgaciisa- 
tlon  Is  a  CoDununlst-inflltrated  organization, 

the  Board  shall  consider — 

"(1)  to  what  extent.  If  any,  the  effective 
management  of  the  affairs  of  such  organiza- 
tion is  conducted  by  one  or  more  Individuals 
who  are,  or  within  two  yean  have  been,  (A) 
members,  agents,  or  representatives  of  any 
Conununlst  organisation,  and  Communist 
foreign  government,  or  the  world  Commu- 
nist movement  referred  to  in  section  2  of 
this  title,  with  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
purpose  thereof,  or  (B)  engaged  In  giving 
aid  or  support  to  any  such  organization, 
government,  or  movement  with  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  purpose  thereof; 

"(2)  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  policies 
of  such  organization  are.  or  within  three 
years  have  been,  formulated  and  carried  out 
pursuant  to  the  direction  or  advice  of  any 
member,  agent,  or  representative  of  any  such 
organization,  government,  or  movement; 

"(3)  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  person- 
nel and  resources  of  such  organization  are, 
or  within  three  years  have  been,  tised  to  fur- 
ther or  promote  the  objectives  of  any  such 
Communist  organization,  government,  or 
movement; 

"(4)  to  what  extent,  if  any.  such  organi- 
sation within  three  years  has  received  from, 
or  furnished  to  or  for  the  use  of.  any  such 
Communist  organization,  government,  or 
movement  any  funds  or  other  material 
assistance; 

"(5)  to  what  extent,  if  any.  such  organi- 
saUon  is,  or  within  three  years  has  t>een, 
affiliated  In  any  way  with  any  such  Commu- 
nist organization,  government,  or  movement; 

"(6)  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  affiliation 
of  such  organization,  or  of  any  Individual  or 
Individuals  who  are  members  thereof  or  who 
manage  its  affairs,  with  any  such  Communist 
organization,  government,  or  movement  la 
concealed  from  or  Is  not  disclosed  to  the 
membership  of  such  organisation:  and 

"(7)  to  what  extent.  If  any,  such  organi- 
zation or  any  of  Its  memtwrs  or  managers  are. 
or  within  three  years  have  been,  knowingly 
engaged— 

"(A)  in  any  conduct  punishable  under 
section  4  or  15  of  this  Act  or  under  chapter 
37.  105.  or  115  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code;   or 

"(B)  with  intent  to  impair  the  military 
strength  of  the  United  States  or  its  In- 
dustrial capacity  to  furnish  logistical  or 
other  support  required  by  its  Armed  farces, 
in  any  activity  recruiting  in  or  contributing 
to  any  such  impairment. 

"(h)  After  hearing  upon  any  petition 
filed  under  this  section,  the  Board  shall  (1> 
make  a  report  in  virriting  In  which  it  shaU 
state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  its 
conclusions  with  respect  to  the  Issues  pre- 
sented by  such  petition,  (2)  enter  its  order 
granting  or  denying  the  determination 
sought  by  such  petition,  and  (3)  serve  upon 
each  party  to  the  proceeding  a  copy  of  such 
order. 

"(1)  When  any  order  of  the  Board  making 
a  determination  that  an  cx^anizatlon  is  a 
Communist  organization  becomes  final  as 
provided  In  section  14(b)  of  this  title,  the 
Board  shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
a  statement  of  the  substance  of  such  order, 
and  publication  of  such  statement  shall 
constitute  notice  to  all  members  of  auch  or- 
giuilzatlon  and  to  the  public  that  such  order 
has  become  final. 

"(J)  When  any  order  has  been  entered  by 
the  Board  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  any  labor  organisation  or  employer  (as 
these  terms  are  defined  by  section  2  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
and  whlch*~  are  organisations  within  the 
meaning  of  section  S  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  of  1850) ,  the  Board  shaU 
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serve  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  such  order 
upon  the  National  Labor  Relatlori«  Board 
and  shall  publUh  In  the  Federal  Register  a 
statement  of  the  gubatance  of  such  order 
and  Ita  effective  date. 

••(k)  When  there  Is  In  effect  a  final  order 
of  the  Board  determining  that  any  such  labor 
organization  Is  a  Communist  organization, 
such   labor    organization   shall   be    Ineligible 


•ill  act  as  representative  of  any  employee 
within  the  meaning  or  for  the  purposes 
of  section  7  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  aA  amended  (29  D.S.C.  157); 

"(2)  serve  aa  an  exclusive  representative 
of  employees  of  any  bargaining  unit  under 
section  9  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (29  U  S  C 
150): 

"(3)  make,  or  obtain  any  hearinpt  upon. 
any  charge  under  section  10  of  such  Act  (29 
use    leO);  or 

•■(4)  exercise  any  other  right  or  privilege. 
or  receive  any  other  benefit,  substantive  ur 
procedural,  provided  by  such  Act  for  labor 
ors;anlzatlons. 

(1)  When  an  order  of  the  Board  deter- 
mining that  any  such  labor  organization  Is 
a  Communist-Infiltrated  organization  haa 
become  final,  and  such  labor  organization 
theretofore  has  been  certified  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended,  as 
A  representative  of  employees  In  any  bar- 
gaining unit — 

"(1)  a  question  of  representation  affecting 
commerce,  within  the  meaning  of  section 
9(c)  of  such  Act.  shall  be  deemed  to  exist 
with  respect   to   such   bargaining   unit,    and 

•'(2)  the  National  Labor  Relations  B<5ard, 
upon  petition  of  not  less  than  20  per  centum 
of  the  employees  In  such  bargaining  unit  or 
any  jjerson  or  persons  acting  In  Their  beha'.f 
shall  under  section  9  of  such  Act  incitwith- 
standlng  any  limitation  of  time  cnntAined 
therein)  direct  elections  In  such  bareaui- 
Ing  unit  or  any  subdivision  thereof  i.\) 
for  the  selection  of  a  representative  thereof 
for  collective  bargaining  purposes,  and  iBt 
to  determine  whether  the  employees  there  f 
desire  to  rescind  any  authority  prevlou-sly 
granted  to  such  labor  organization  to  enter 
Into  any  agreement  with  their  employer 
pursuant  to  section  8(a)  (3)  (11)  of  such  AC 
"(m)  When  there  Is  In  efTect  a  final  order 
of  the  Board  determining  that  any  such  em- 
ployer Is  a  Communist-Infiltrated  organiza- 
tion, such  employer  shall   be  ineligible   to — 

"  ( 1 )  flle  any  petition  for  an  election  under 
section  9  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  as  amended  i29  US  C  157).  or  partici- 
pate In  any  prr^ceedlng  under  such  section, 
or 

•■(2>  make  or  obtain  any  he.^rlng  up<'n 
any  charge  under  section  10  of  such  Act  (29 
use    160);  or 

"(3)  exercise  any  other  right  or  privilege 
or  receive  any  other  benefit,  substantive  or 
procedural,  provided  by  such  Act  for  em- 
ployers ■■ 

Sec  11  lai  Subsection  i  ;i )  of  section  14  of 
such    Act    (50   use     793(a))    Is    amended 

I  I)    by  striking  out    'subsection    igi     (h) 
(U.  or  I  J)  of  section  13.  or  subsection  (f)   of 
section    13A,  '    In    the   first   sentence  of  such 
subsection     and     in.serting    In     lieu     thereof 
'subsection  (h)  of  section  13";  and 

(2)  by  strlklnu;  out  the  next  to  the  last 
sentei.ce  of  such  subsection 

lb'  Subsection  (bi  of  such  section  14 
(50  use  793(b)  I  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  13.  or  subsection  (fi  of  section 
13A'    and   inserting  In   lieu  thereof     section 

Sec  12  Section  15  of  such  Act  1 50  USC 
794  I  i.s  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"PENALTIES 

"Sec.  15  lai  Any  Individual  who  violates 
any  provision  of  sections  5.  6.  or  10  of  this 
title  .shiill  be  fined  not  more  than  810,000  or 
Imprl.soned  not  more  than  five  year-^   or  both. 


for  each  such  violation  Any  organization 
which  violates  any  provision  of  section  10 
of  this  title  shall  he  fined  not  more  than 
810.000  for  each  such  violation. 

"(bi  Whoever,  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Ctintnjl 
Act  Amendments  of  1962,  knowingly  becomes 
or  renialns  a  member  of  any  organization, 
with  respect  to  which  there  Is  In  effect  a 
final  order  of  the  Board  determining  It  U) 
be  a  Communlst-actlon  organization,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  such  order  became 
final  before,  on,  or  after  such  effective  dat«v 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  810  000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both 
"(Ci  No  application  or  [)etitlon  filed  umler 
subsection  tb)  of  section  13  for  cancellation 
of  a  determination  that  any  orguniwitlon  is 
a  Communist  organization  shall  cause  any 
prosecution  commenced  under  this  section 
to  abate  or  afiect  any  .such  prosecution  for 
any  otTense  committed  during  the  time  the 
final  order  or  determln.it ion  of  the  Board 
relating  to  that  organization  Is  In  effect' 
Sec  13  Sections  7  and  8  of  such  Act  i  50 
V  ?^  C    786  and  787  i    are  hereby  repealeil 

Sec  14  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  not  affect  that  portion  of  any 
final  order  of  the  .Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board.  Issued  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  and  remaining  in  effect  on  such 
effective  date,  de'ermlnlng  that  any  organi- 
z.itlon  Is  a  Communist-action  Comnuim.st- 
front  or  Convmunist- Infiltrated  organization, 
and  such  final  order  .shall  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950  as  In  effect  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  .^ct  be  held  and  conslder»>d  to 
remain  in  effect  ,is  a  final  order  <if  the  Bo.-u-d 
maklni:  a  determln.itlon  that  the  organiza- 
tion Involved  l.s  surh  a  Communist  organlzj\- 
ticjn  until  .such  determination  Is  rancele<l 
a.s  provided  In  the  .Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  l')50  as  m  effect  on  and  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

lb  No  pr  K-'-odln;z  l.;rtlfuted  before  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  und'T 
section  13  or  13.A  of  the  Subversive  Activities! 
Control  Act  of  1950.  and  no  Judicial  review 
proceeding;  Instituted  under  section  14  of 
such  .Act.  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  and  pcndinn;  on  such  effective  date,  shall 
abate  solely  by  rciuson  of  the  amendmenta 
made  by  this  Act 

Sec  15  (ai  The  forrg(j!ng  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  nine- 
tieth day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
AC 

lb  The  pff.'(  tive  d.ite  ■  r  this  Act  shall  be 
the  date  oniput/t-U  undt-r  .'^ubbection  tai  of 
this  section. 


LEAD   AND   ZINC   ACT   OF    1962 

Mr  ED.MONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimou.s  con.sent  Ihat  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.-'.suuri  I  Mr  IchordI  may 
extend  h).->  i>ni  uk.s  at  thi.s  point  in  the 
Recorp 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I.s  there 
object  inn  to  tho  request  nf  the  gentleman 
from  Oklalioma"' 

There  was  nn  obtectK^n. 

Mr  ICHORD  of  .Vlisi-ouri  Mr  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  joining  with  our  di.stin- 
yui.shed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In.sular  Affair-s.  the  Honor- 
able Wayne  Aspinai.l,  in  the  introduction 
of  the  Lead  and  Zinc  Act  of  1962  The 
passage  of  thi.s  let,'i.slation  i.s  a  mu.st  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  have  a  dome.stic 
lead  and  zinc  mininic  indu.stry 

Mi.^.souri  produce.'^  more  lead  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union  My  di.stnct, 
the  8th  Congre.s.sional  District  of  Mis- 
souri,   produces    approximately    125  000 


ton.s  of  lead  each  year,  which  represents 
about  40  percent  of  the  output  of  mines 
in  the  United  States  in  each  of  the  past 
10  years.  A  lead  smelter  located  at 
Herculaneum,  Mo  ,  has  a  capfiu;lty  of 
about  115.000  tons  of  lead  each  year, 
and  the  value  of  the  output  is  approxi- 
mately $25  million.  In  1952  better  than 
3.000  men  were  employed  in  lead-mining 
operations  in  my  district.  Today  there 
are  only  1.389  employees.  National  Lead 
Co  closed  down  its  mining  operations  in 
Fredencktown,  Mo,  last  year,  leavinn 
only  the  St.  Joseph  Mining  Co.  as  a  pro- 
ducer in  the  district.  St.  Joseph  Lead 
Co  has  also  had  to  curtail  its  opera- 
tions, having  recently  closed  the  mines  at 
Bonne  Terre,  Mo  ,  after  nearly  94  years 
of  operation.  The  payroll  of  St.  Joseph 
has  decreased  from  2,555  in  1952  to  1.389 
in  1961,  The  current  price  of  10  cents  a 
pound  threatens  to  cause  further  mine 
closings.  Something  must  be  done  to 
aid  thus  indiustry  which  has  an  Invest- 
ment of  over  $100  million,  valued  in 
terms  of  replacement  costs. 

The  majjr  cause  of  present  conditions 
is  the  flood  of  all  excessive  amount  of 
had  and  zinc  imports  into  this  country 
in  recent  years.  Our  import  policies 
have  not  been  sound,  and  they  have 
result<'d  in  tremendous  damage  to  our 
miniiik'  economy.  Unneeded  Imports 
into  thi.s  country  since  1956  have  re- 
duced the  share  of  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  our  annual  market  require- 
ments of  newly  mined  lead  to  approxi- 
mately 40  liercent  The  result  has  been 
a  surplus  of  metal  stocks,  lowered  prices, 
mine  closings,  an  extremely  unhealthy 
industry,  and  widespread  suffering  of 
m.nmK  employees. 

The  Lead  and  Zinc  Act  of  1962  would 
prc^vide  an  import  tax  on  lead  and  zinc 
as  follows: 

First  A  permanent  tax  of  2  cents  per 
pound  on  lead  and  zinc  metal  and  70  per- 
cent of  this,  or  1.4  cents  per  poimd,  on 
ores  and  concentrates. 

Second  A  removable  tax  of  the  same 
amount  on  both  metals  that  is  applied 
if  the  domestic  market  of  either  metal 
goes  below  13'^  cents  per  pound  and  is 
removed  when  the  market  prices  rise 
above  14 '4  cents  per  pound. 

Third  A  compensatory  tax  on  the 
lead  and  zinc  content  of  imported  man- 
ufactured goods  This  is  2  cents  per 
pound  in  addition  to  present  levies  with 
an  increa.sed  amount  on  two  zinc  items 
Lead  and  zinc  entering  the  United  State.s 
as  manufactured  goods  directly  dis- 
places dome.stic  mine  production.  The.se 
duty  rates  are  proposed  by  the  U.S.  man- 
ufacturers of  lead-zinc  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
is  e.siiential  if  we  are  to  equalize  present 
levels  of  low  world  mining  co.sts  com- 
pared to  those  under  the  higher  living 
standards  of  the  United  States.  Our 
Government  has  subsidized  foreign  pro- 
duction throueh  barter  purchases  for  our 
stockpiles  and  through  development 
loans  for  foreign  minerals  exploration 
and  plant  expansion  It  is  now  time 
for  this  body  to  correct  the  present  in- 
equities and  establish  a  long-term  stable 
lead-zinc  mining  industry  so  vital  to 
our  Nation. 


1962 
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IMPORTANCE  OP  MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wilson]  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

M.-.  WL^iaON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Spcak- 
( r.  I  take  the  well  of  the  House  today  to 
address  my  colleagues  on  a  subject  of 
Rieat  importance  to  each  and  every  one 
of  us.  That  subj'x-t  is  military  procuie- 
ment. 

At  host  any  barrel  of  apples,  no  matter 
h.ow  carefully  selected  and  handled,  will 
contain  a  few  rotten  ones.  If  all  are 
found  to  be  sound  at  first,  it  Is  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  some  rotten  ones 
will  appear.  Cuch  Is  to  be  expected.  I 
certainly  do  not  expect  military  procure- 
ment to  be  ideal,  but  I  can  see  room  for 
much  improvement. 

My  interest  in  military  procurement 
.stems  from  very  sad  experiences  I  have 
had  in  recent  years.  The  old  game  of 
having  friends  of  influence  placed  in 
authoritative  positions  Ls  being  worked  to 
an  excessive  degree  Specification  writ- 
ing and  rewriting,  rradvertislng  for  bids 
until  the  right  one  is  in  the  favored  posi- 
tion is  being  practiced. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  much  evidence  in 
hand  to  indicate  that  a  great  number  of 
questionable  practices  are  hidden  behind 
the  dis^ruise  of  hirrhly  secret,  confiden- 
tial, restricted,  or  some  other  such  word 
or  phrase.  Tlieso  practices  In  my  opin- 
ion are  costing  the  American  taxpayers 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Today  I  want  to  add  another  term, 
"collusion."  I  have  every  evidence  that 
there  are  collusions  in  the  procurement 
operations  that  are  extremely  expensive 
to  our  taxpayers  and  nauseating  to 
would-be  manufacturers.  They  are  es- 
pecially nauseating  to  me  for  I  would 


like  to  see  every  legitimate  manuf  acttirer 
have  an  opportrmlty  without  submitting 
to  undercover  or  illegitimate  practices. 

For  many  months  I  h&ve  been  review- 
ing procurement  transactions.  In  many 
Instances  the  taxpayer  has  been  penal- 
ized by  contracts  for  services  and  ma- 
terials which  are  delivered  to  the  Grov- 
ernment  at  prices  a  great  deal  higher 
than  the  value  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  cannot  condemn  a 
comi;>any  for  seeking  contracts  according 
to  the  rules  laid  dovm  in  Washington 
regardless  of  how  nauseating  the  deals 
may  become. 

On  September  19,  1961,  I  spoke  about 
the  Navy  Department  Bureau  of  Ships 
Contract  NObsr-85109  which  was  award- 
ed without  competition  to  a  firm  I  desig- 
nated "company  R."  This  contract 
covered  technical  and  professional  engi- 
neering services  in  a  highly  classified 
security  area  in  the  preparation  of  speci- 
fications for  Navy  electronic  equipment. 
It  w^as  only  a  small  contract,  the  total 
price  of  which  was  approximately  $500,- 
000. 

Two  men.  Navy  contracting  officers,  in 
the  Navy  Bureau  of  Ships  authorized  this 
transaction  in  secret,  restricted  the  bid 
for  the  service  to  a  sinjile  firm,  company 
R,  and  justified  all  this  with  a  certifica- 
tion that  "No  other  firm  in  the  United 
States  could  do  the  job  like  it  should  be 
done." 

These  two  men  opened  the  bid  in 
secret,  awarded  the  contract  in  secret, 
and  later  extended  the  job  for  another 
year  by  simply  modifying  the  previous 
contract;  and  this,  too,  was  done  in 
secret.  Their  names  are  Koch  and 
Foley:  these  two  civil  servants  who 
awarded  $500,000  to  company  R.  which 
allowed  it  to — 

First.  Hire  Navy  personnel  to  work  In 
civilian  capacities,  recommending  what 
types  of  electronics  eqtiipment  the  Navy 
should  buy. 

Second.  Secure  an  inside  track  on  any 
procurement  actions  that  might  stem 
from  such  recommendations. 

TlTird.  Guarantee  a  profit  on  the  en- 
tire operation. 


I  have  been  successful  in  obtaining 
information  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  which  indicates  why  it  was 
so  important  for  Koch  and  Foley  to  give 
this  contract  to  one  particular  firm. 
"Hiat  they  did  so  Is  no  reflection  on  the 
manufacturer.  Company  R  simply 
played  the  game  by  the  rules. 

Company  R  used  a  host  of  retired 
naval  personnel  to  create  a  friendly  at- 
mosphere where  they  could  assure  them- 
selves a  profitable  contract  doing  the 
work  of  preparing  specifications.  I 
might  add  here  that  literally  dozens  of 
other  firms  would  be  happy  to  perform 
this  same  ta.sk  at  no  charge,  simply  for 
the  ancillary  benefits  certain  to  follow 
in  subsequent  procurement  action.  This 
takes  for  granted  such  firms  would  have 
the  facilities  to  produce  the  items  of 
electronic  equipment  around  which  they, 
themselves,  wrote  the  specifications. 

The  fantastic  part  of  all  this  is  that 
the  Koch  and  Foley  team  allowed  com- 
pany R  an  average  of  $56  per  man  per 
day  for  this  service.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  that  I  attach  to 
my  remarks — table  No.  2— shows  how 
much  each  man  was  actually  paid  by 
company  R. 

Add  it  up  for  yourself.  Your  answers 
will  be  the  same  as  mine.  Company  R 
paid  retired  naval  personnel  and  others 
about  $300,000,  a  service  for  which  com- 
pany R  received  $481,000.  This  work 
could  have  been  done  for  far  less  money 
by  existing  naval  personnel  who  are  cur- 
rently stationed  in  the  Na\-y  Depart- 
ment, and  it  could  have  been  accom- 
plished by  private  industry  at  a  lesser 
charge,  but  the  Navy  spent  almost  a  half 
million  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  to 
do  the  work  which  simultaneously  put 
company  R  in  the  catbird  seat  to  pluck 
off  the  juciest  contracts  tliat  would  stem 
from  the  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unajiimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  at  this  point  tables  fur- 
nished me  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  which  show  the  identity  of  those 
employed  by  company  R  under  contract 
NObsr-85109  and  their  prior  service 
connection,  tei-mination  of  naval  service, 
and  pay  scale. 
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T    W  V*n  .t^ntwerp. 

Y.  s 
Ye^ 

\>^ 
Y« 

Yen 

Y«B. 

Te,. 
N«. 
Y«. 

-- 

Cliirfw  ruranl  olTicvr... 

OiintwTs  mute,  2d 
rlMB. 

ETC 

Lieuler.tnt  com- 
ma if  tier. 

near  admiral 

.\    Cben* 

e  A   Brenner „ 

J    Masm 

U.  W»kli«a.      „ 

V.  X.  Btrw(4L. 

I>.  I).  Johnaoa 

I>   N.  Whftenlrht" 

\y.  R.  Preaei 

Lieutenant  eom- 

mauder. 
FT?-... 

lirutenaiit  (juDlur 

rradr). 

lUdiuuMn,  2d  fStim 

'  kTc'8V.".'."riii™riii 

No.. 
Yf«. 
No.. 
Yes. 

— 

No.... 
No.... 
No.... 



Feb.  — ,  1«B 
Feb.  —.1939 
July   -,lt8B 

'  W«  wfw*  advlMd  that  Mr.  BranMrl  <ltalMrf»  frvm  a  N»Ty  Raaa-re  itatns  was 
«-flecti««  Apr.  19, 1901,  but  tkat  ht  wat  nkmmA  frm  aetive  NaTy  dyty  sevtnl  yMn 


Norm.— We  war*  advised  hy  T.  D.  IIoNu-t,  Chief  Enstnecr  ol  the  Blei-tn>nt«»- 
EiMtrtoal  DestgB  Braneb  ol  the  Burenu  of  Shtpa,  0iat  b*  ted  liMiair«d  omI  found 
that  Dane  of  the  abow  personnel  Iiad  been  emraoyed  by  tb«  Departmt^nt  of  the 
N»Ty  tD  a  dTlllan  capacity.  r-  ,        *  .— 
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Table  2.  — Company  R  employers  working  at  the  Hureau  of  Ships  un</<T  omiract  .\Ohsr-8510H 


January  30 


N  iiii<j 


(      K    Hn'nntT,  Jr 

J     A     Up. N  1.-4         . 
W    I.    Hunch.  Jr.  ^ 
F    X    Iturwell      .. 

(    iTHSIlll 

(hcriik 

I,.  ("i)n«tiint 

K.  I)rt>       

J.  I)(>M  iitla... 
V    (Utty      

( till'ri*  itt-r 

M    I  Inriiilfy. . . 

K.  (lr<-^n.  Jr.-. 

!l.  H.,i,sty 

Hunt        

)    K    Miishand 

J    I!    J.im.'^ 
K    I   .  Joli.uiwiii 


A 

N, 

n 

II 
J 
I 
I- 

K 

I> 

(i 


Prior 
Navy 
■fervice 


Yes... 

Yps.. 

No  ... 

No  ... 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

Yps.. 

Yes.. 

No... 

No  „ 

Yes.. 

No  .. 

Ym.. 

Yes... 

No... 

Yes... 

No... 

Ye»... 


Rank  or  r.iliiiK 


ETN- 
ET-1. 


O.M2/C 

I.itMit»'iiant  (■<)rTittiiiiiil''r. 

("iinim-iiwlir 

KTC  tliu'lriiUiu 


Llouu-nan t  commander 

Lii'uti'niUit  coiujnaDder 

Kii.sitjn 

Commander 

(WO  Wj'"""""""I" 


Annual 
snUry  at 
June  30, 


Amoiuit 

uf  salury 
ch:irfe<i 

to 
pontriu  t 

Auif   .11, 


$8,112.00 
8.380.  OU 
7,037.80 
8.072.22 

10,  va.  OO 

8.  !M<  im 
8.  '•)<  i<> 
13.  «■> 
»,  S«7 
5.()«T 
8,  4VI 
8,flH0.  10 

8.  JUK  (■) 

9.  VJ.'i  r«) 
5.  344   -It 

10.  I«)  (■) 
ft.  (OS.  tA 


2--: 

4U 
IN) 


$.■5.  040  52 

(,.  4»,7  sti 

H.  411  4.-> 

,1.  IKIM  In 

.'.,  "i?.'  HI  I 

».  MJ  M 

:.  iw.  :j 

2.  707  a« 

3.611  X< 

7.987  ><0 

9.  a>4  79 

4.  32».  7.") 

2,  <*'(>  7H 

4.680  .'^1 

ti.  .<M4  lai 

«.  i)t.  IW 

Z  900.  57 


Name 


L.  D.  Johnson 

('    K    Mauley.  Jr 

J    M  i!W 

\S    Mi-Aihsier 

K    I't'tef*'!! 

1 1    .-;    I'laoe   

I)    H    rn'»>cs 


V    Koh;ityn 

J      linni.lJI 

r  I    H    Ku.-<ohe 

K    J    .•^iiiith    

K    W    Snnih 

I..  W    \\iri  .\iitwerp. 
J    A    v.. Ik       - 

K    Waj.lron 

I)    N    Wlatpnight... 


M.  WllUamson. 


Prior 

Na\  y 

■wrvKi' 


Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Y*«. 
No.. 
Yea. 


1<  mk  nt  I  1,111^' 


No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yw. 


RM2^C. 


CWO-I 

ETT  2<M'iuiT  c  Intf  .!)(irlr-.U 
(ectinut'Ui 


Annual 

•tiliirv  at 

Jiim>  .*!, 

1W>1 


A  nxiuii' 
of  fuiliu  \ 
(.'liiiriii'l 

to 
r«)ntriu  t 
.SOlwr 
KMIKI  In 
A  UK    M. 
1\I*>1 


t8.  MO  00 
5,  873.  92 
H,  032.  44 

7.  ,^74.  m 
«.  .yi7.(«i 

10.  HN2.  4" 
7.  410.  mi 


I 


Chief  radio  i«hJiioan 

.1   ("otiiii!  irnli-r    

.     K.'!ir  ailiiiiriil 

.    I  ifuuti.uii  (vimmaiider 

.1   iJeuteiiaiit  (Jj.) 


Ckpuua. 


13.000 

111' 

10. 

982. 

40 

11. 

7.W 

Oil 

10 

tM 

!»'. 

9. 

3;«8. 

00 

9. 

418. 

II) 

8. 

,S8r) 

(HI 

7 

474.0(1 

8 

281 

.^2 

7 

471 

uu 

r,  M2.  tSH 
ft.  720.  m 

7. 2:«  oy 

2.  47'..  H« 
(i.  7.Vi.  >A 

111.9.1.'  "I 

3,877   77 

3.  ,52.'!  i«t 
9.  9Wi,  77 

4.  7.V)  II.'. 

8. 80.1  n 

ft.  l.Vi  III 
A,ONU  1«l 
3,  OKI  "^l 
.1,724  17 
8.  74f;  m 
7.  23»V  .'.4 


CONUWNV   R   KMPI.OVEPS  W(JRKINO  AT  CONTR.^CToK    KK'    !I  I  'IK-    1    \  I  '  F  It  (•  >S  r  KACT   No^^r   v' 1  >« 


It    '".    K\>'\   .    

J    A  inilnio.  Jr 

I)      \|.(»T.i<>C\ 

\scher     

Avl'.'."!'    

M     Hoiiijntt         

Ho'lpiihtinitT    .  .  . . 

K    Kyrru.    

Cauii'  

I.    Cilon  

L.  Chandter 

\    CUrk  ...   

K    CoiMfV  

Rot^rt  ( '.>*-(if!i      

(■    1  iruriinioiil 

E    K.irlv  ... 

M     hMslifr 

R    i'it\ 

Krmiklin.  Jr 

Kriilcr:ck<on       

K    li.illihtT 

It    ()ri(»-i            ... 
I,   (Irusjuitn         

It    HiWernian 

J    II  iinniiT      

K    Ihlli-irv       .... 

L    Ilow  ir.l 
A     llu^h.- 

II    Johri.stoii     

1'    Kt*.su/:w       

K.TUi'.IV 

r    K'>.inf<li-. 


If 

W 

J 

R 

J 

H. 

R 

(J 

K 

T 


K 

(• 

S 

II 

J 

J 

(' 

J 

K 

T 

W 

K 

J 

K 

R 

A 

M 

1>. 


No.... 

No 

Yes... 
No.— 
No.... 
No.... 
Yes... 
Yes... 

No 

No.... 
No... 
Yes.. 
No... 
Yes.. 
.No  .. 
No... 
No... 
No... 
Yes.. 
No... 
No... 
No... 
Y««.. 
No  .. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 
No... 
So... 
No... 
No... 
No... 
No... 


80/2. 


Lieiltpnant  ifiinraiuider. 
Hear  ailmiral 


RNM  I'C 

Lirui.'ii.int  Of.) 


ET... 

KT  .«■ 
I1.M3.. 


9,7Sfi  38 
8.8411  Oil 
7.  292.  00 
9, 029  02 

4.  I«i).  Oil 
3,380.00 

9.  178.  00 
10,  4(>0.  INI 

4. 896.  32 

3,tmi  00 

5.11V  24 
9. 0.Vi  00 
a,  432.  i«t 
K  320  OU 

5.  4«0  «i 
4. 212  (XI 

12.287  86 
S.ft40  00 
5.717.00 
8,  n3».  44 
3,  ft4<i.  (Ml 
4. 253  W 

8.  7S»l  00 

10,  MtO.  00 
10.  400.  00 

6.  818  00 
10,  633  48 

S,  188.  26 
12,  297.  74 

9.  .W2.  08 

4,nMr« 
i.  iMo  on 

7.  701M 


8.  9R3.»( 

2.584  i«l 

.■Ml  U6 

2.771  «S 

.9(8.1X1 

ISiHM 

291  -X 

3.  «ao  on 

1,  122.1*1 
210  0(1 
1.T7  70 

8,281  Oft 
;a»4  I* 

2.  4Mi>  0" 
703.  SI 

1 . 4«V.l.  tf7 
9.  iphX  44 

1 ,  5K2  02 
4.345  12 
1.910.52 

47«.0H 
24«  «3 

2,  HA  57 

3,  i>40  00 

I,  son  00 

1. 017  M 

7.  M<l«.07 
18S.M 
271   .43 

1.874  25 
160  00 
242  00 

2.921  88 


II 


R.  I,   T,\uria 

J    M    l,.--.i».l.l 

R    II    I.iifntt.  Jr.. 

R    K    I.ittlH.Jr 

K    I/ingfiu.<'kpr 

K    M  icU-imi.  Jr . . . 


P    H    \r»nih 

J    1.    .M.lvpr 

K    K    M.rnll 

N    P    .Milkr - 

J    E    VI..rTi«._ 

B    V    N»      

E    L   Oakley 

K    Oliamoto 

T    M .  Orivlorrt     . . 

W    A    Ptiarrw 

(i    T    Price 

1>    K    (^iiuin 

(1.  R    Rclnhart 
I!    C    Rntkindira 

R.  Rounlree 

II    J    Hu.   II 

(1    H    .^cti.iff 

E.  N.  ."Solium. ulier. 

J    (■    Simtli 

T   J    Smith 

J    W    .>^[>ratlen 

J    II    r^utur     

A    r   Tamburino 

R.  C.  Wise 

;   M.  WoytlMl 


No  .. 
Yes 
No  . 
Yes 
No  . 
Yea 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yc«. 

No.., 

Ym. 

No.. 

No.. 

No 

No 

No. 

No.. 

Y«o. 

No.. 

No.. 

No  . 

Yes. 

No  . 

Yes. 

No  . 

Yes. 

No  . 

Yeo. 

No.. 

No.. 

Mo.. 


AETMa/C 


C'hirf  a\  ution  electrical  tocb- 
nlfian 

( ImiiH  r>  riijitc  iM'   

Lleuti'li  till  collituander 


Llruteiuuit 


KT-I ~— 

LlfUt'-iiiknt  ii)niiii.iri.ler. 

8P(k')Di*ri"""""" 


7M 

.Mil 
.'12 
71.« 

77  ;i 


h,T7 
\\M 
140 
I  JO 
780 
(^40 
782 
394 

no 

OVl 
409 
258 
380 
t<«U 
l.\h 
VfC 
t>40 
431 
4.'«< 

271 
.IIV 
rtl»> 
382 
096 


00 

III 
11 1 
110 

111 

0(1 

92 

00 
0(1 
70 
(Nl 
III 

Oh 

ft. 

Ill  I 

NIS 
H) 
III 
(l< 
7»'. 
li. 
Ill 
la. 

(Hi 
0(1 
mi 

jf' 
111 
III 

l>4 
70 


3,047   SM 

78<i  t.7 

'i4:<  III 

444  t»> 
R.  M.I  V. 
4.  4H1    41 

407  Wl 

41.'.  ;t« 

3.744  111 

l,'2h:  1^ 

\  2.'*  '*  I 

412  i:< 

fAH  Hll 
2.  3«1  > 
l.OMl     in 

2.  aui>  H«, 

118  72 
472  Si 
117  '.J 
674  81, 
2,  942  1.7 

i.ai;  w. 

12.'.    l.i 
l,Ml   Kl 

2,  '.4'.  s: 

I04   .«> 

,',.  2I'.«   47 

2,  4^^  K. 

2,  842  40 

2117   i"i 

4.57«  47 


N.vrr      Thfrf  »it>-  .■<»  nlluT  if.rtj.iir  v  iTtil'lov'-^  who  pertrirm«'d 
OMiiiract  It  Aiin;   .11.  l'<^'i. 


itn  undrr 


. I.'  II  t   \ (il<«r  v'!in>  1  111 


liH.l   !.».(    1. 


I  fiiri  •.!  til. 


•lint  \  <1  ..rc'l  111  tlil< 


SOCIAL  AST)  CRIMINAL  PROBLEMS 
OF  DRUG  ADDICTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr  Halpern  i  is 
recognized  for  90  minutes 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  trat;ic  social  and  criminal  prob- 
lems facmK'  America  today  Ls  that  of 
dr\ig  addiction  The  extent  of  this 
scouri^e.  especially  the  infestation  of 
thousands  of  American  teenagers.  ha,s 
been  superbly  pre.sented  in  a  construc- 
t.v?.  rev>'al!n«  sene.s  of  article.s  recently 
published  in  the  New  York  Journal- 
American 

I  believe  this  series  to  be  one  of  jour- 
nal i.-.m^  most  valuable  contributions  to 


public  .service  m  rect-nt  times  It  is  m.ure 
than  an  exposure  of  a  stark,  friKhteninn 
reality — it  is  a  clarion  call  for  ofTicuil 
action  on  every  level  of  government 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mun.ster  of  druK  ad- 
diction must  be  destroyed.  There  must 
be  stronv;er  enforcement  of  exi.stinK  law.s. 
enliRhtened  programs  for  hospitali/atmn 
and  aftercare,  and  an  immediate  attack 
on  the  .source  of  supply — the  pusher  As 
one  who  has  lonw  been  in  the  fiKht 
a«ainst  the  dope  evil — for  many  years  as 
a  New  York  State  Senator,  and  now  jus 
a  Member  of  this  House^I  am  convinced 
that  the  efTort  to  wipe  out  thus  .scour^;e 
must  be  a  Federal.  State,  and  local  part- 
ners^l:p.  All  levels  of  yoveniment  must 
take  an  effective  part  in  the  offensive 
against  this  malu'nancy 

It  IS  the  obligation  of  this  Cun.'ress 
to  review  this  growing  problem  and  to 
determine  the  most  effective  role  the 
P\'dc:al  Clovernmcnt  should  play  in  the 
elimination  of  this  ev:l 

The  Journal-.^n.n.can  series  ha.s 
spurred  tremendous  interest  Its  star- 
tling'   revelations    are    nf     jreat    .-iKiufi- 


cancf  not  only  to  the  p<'Ople  of  New 
York,  but  they  siiould  be  the  concern 
of  all  the  people  of  America. 

The.se  articles  were  initiated  by  this 
alert  iniblic-spirited  newspaper  a.s  a  re- 
sult of  the  dynamic  perception  of  mem- 
b«rs  of  iLs  staff,  in  the  finest  tradition 
of  American  crusadinj.;  journalism.  Sev- 
eral months  a^o,  the  Journal-Americans 
ace  newsman  and  a.s>sistant  mansKinn 
editor,  James  D  Horan.  conceived  the 
idea  of  expo.sint;  the  vicious  tralBc  in 
narcotics  which,  has  doomed  countle-ss 
thdu.sands  of  t*'enaKers  EnlistinR  the 
aid  of  Dom  Frasca  and  John  Mitchell, 
certainly  two  of  the  Journal-Americans 
finest  rejxirters.  Horan  descended  quietly 
and  unobtrusively — but  decisively — on 
the  circle  of  dei^radation  and  destruction. 
nn  the  hopeless  world  of  the  teenaned 
addict  For  weeks,  the  team  toured 
various  sections  of  New  York  City,  carry- 
ini;  concealed  tape  recorders  and  p>osinc 
a.-,  ordinary  citi/ens,  out  for  kicks.  The 
horrors  they  unearthed  are  documented 
:n  the.se  widely  acclaimed  articles 
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The  Journal-American  series  proved 
that  there  are  no  social  limits  to  drug 
addiction—  it  can  hit  anywhere,  anytime, 
anyplace.  The  picture  is  an  ugly  one — 
one  of  depravity,  degradation  and  defeat. 
But  It  is  only  through  such  revelations 
as  this  series  that  an  alarmed  public 
can  be  informed  of  the  true  magni- 
tude of  this  disease  which  threatens  our 
society,  and  will  demand  action  to  de- 
fend themselves  and  their  children.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  this  Congress  to 
answer  these  demands. 

The  public  and  official  reaction  to  this 
series  was  immediate  and  electric.  In 
succeeding  days.  I  shall  a.'^k  for  permis- 
sion to  present  .some  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing response  to  the  further  attention  of 
the  House 

In  the  m(  antime.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  present  this  series  of  articles, 
which  began  on  Sunday,  January  7,  1962, 
and  commend  them  to  the  especial  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  through  the  forum  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  By 
bringing  the.se  articles  to  the  fltxir  of  the 
House.  I  sincerely  hope  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  this  problem.  It  is  a  grim  pic- 
ture and  one  which  calls  for  immediate 
action 

|Fr<.m     the     New     York     Journal -American, 

Jan   7,  19MI 

Dorr — n^Noni    to    el's    Tecn^cers 

The  deva-st.itlng  effects  of  narcotlcfi  are 
being  felt  tod  iv  In  nearly  every  corner  of 
the  city  From  Coi;ey  Island  to  Crotona 
Park — and  beyond  Into  the  suburbs — heroin 
and  other  h:iblt-fiirmlng  drugs  are  being 
peddled  to  youngsters  by  unscrupulous 
pushers  who  derive  a  lucrative  livelihood 
from  the  ranks  of  the  so-called  walking 
dead 

In  no  other  city  of  America  is  the  situa- 
tion as  grave  Narcotic  use  by  youngsters 
has  dec'lned  since  1960  In  Chicago,  la  up 
slightly  in  I.06  Angeles — but  nowhere  near 
the  level  of  u.se  that  exists  today  in  New 
York 

Se\eiiteen  percent  of  all  narcotics  arrests 
In  this  city  now  Involve  persons  under  the 
age  of  21 

FBI  Director  J  Edgnr  Hoover,  citing  the 
addict's  increasing  effect  on  crime  rates, 
has  warned 

"Of  all  the  corrupters  of  youth,  none  Is 
more  terrible  than  the  dope  peddler  who 
entices  children  to  try  narcotics  Such  a 
calculated  assault  on  the  standards  of  youth 
should  be  met  by  the  forces  of  gcxxl  within 
each  community,  united  behind  stern  law 
enforcement  and  punishment." 

In  response  to  the  urgency  of  Mr.  Hoo- 
vers  warning,  the  New  York  Journal -Ameri- 
can today  begins  a  series  of  public  service 
articles  with  a  special  report  on  the  prob- 
lem—and a  blueprint  for  poeltlve  action, 
designed  not  only  to  stamp  out  the  purveyor 
of  Illicit  druijs,  but  also  to  help  the  youth- 
ful addict  become  cured  and  regain  his 
rightful   place   In    the   community. 

[From  the  New  York  Journal- American, 

Jan.   7.   1962) 

Dope     Dances     to     Otm     Tetnaceiis;     4.000 

YlfNCSTEHS  AdDICTXD         TO         N*«COTlC8 

PusHEKs    ExPLorr    Crrr's    Stttdekts 
(By  James  D    Horan    Dom  Fraaca,  and  John 
Mlt,chein 

Teenage  dope  addiction  In  New  York  City 
Is  spreading  like  an  epidemic. 

Never  t>efore  have  so  many  adolescent* 
found    narcotics   so   i*asy    to  obtain. 

Marihuana,  heroin,  cocaine,  barbiturates: 
a  diet  of  human  de^adatlon  served  up  by 


the  underworld  to  lure  a  new  generation  into 
the  pit  of  addiction. 

In  New  York  City,  those  drugs  are  destroy- 
ing the  lives  of  more  than  4,000  youngsters. 

Four  thousand  "walking-dead" — not  yet 
old  enough  to  vote,  but  not  too  young  to 
"mainline"  or  "skin-pop"  their  way  to  an 
early  grave.  And  there  are  others.  At  least 
4,000  additional  young  boys  and  girls  tenta- 
tively toy  with  marihuana  "reefers"  (ciga- 
rettes) In  cellar  clubs  and  vacant  lots,  street 
corners  and  school  basements. 

After  a  3-month  survey,  the  New  York 
Journal-American  is  able  to  establish  the 
following   facts: 

Illicit  drugs  and  hjiblt-formlng  cough 
syrups  containing  codeine,  an  opium  deriva- 
tive, are  being  used  commonly  by  some  stu- 
dents in  the  schools  of  New  York  City. 

Heroin  and  marihuana  can  be  obtained 
with  ease  by  youngsters  in  candy  stores, 
tenement  halls,  private  rooms — anywhere 
the  pushers  oper,'»t,e,  which  means  almost 
everywhere 

"Pot'  (marijuana)  parties  are  as  easy  to 
attend  as  to  arrange  in  Greenwich  Village, 
mecca    of   thrlU-secklng   adolescents. 

Youngsters  from  Connecticut.  New  Jersey, 
and  upstate  New  York  are  being  supplied 
with  hablt-formlng  drugs  by  pushers  in  New 
Jkirk  City.  Police  report  teenage  narcotics 
use  Is  on  the  Increase   In  the  suburbs. 

The  number  of  deaths  attributed  to  nar- 
cotics has  multiplied  fourfold  in  New  York 
City  In  the  last  decade. 

TEEN  ADDICTiriN  sEEN  ON  THE  RISE 

Police  statistics  provide  further  evidence 
that  teenace  n.ircotic  use  is  on  the  rise.  In 
1958.  1.014  persons  out  of  a  total  of  7.195 
arrested  for  narcotics  violations  were  under 
the  age  of  21 — one  out  of  every  seven. 

In  1960.  the  last  full  year  for  which  statis- 
tics are  available,  the  ratio  was  1.296  under 
the  age  of  21  out  of  a  total  of  7.769  arrested — 
or  .  ne  out  of  every  six. 

In  no  other  category  of  crime,  with  the 
single  exception  of  auto  theft,  do  young 
people  play  so  large  a  role  as  they  do  in  the 
use  and  possession  of  narcotics. 

Narcotics.  In  turn,  breed  other  crimes: 
burglary,  robbery,  shoplifting,  purse  snatch- 
ing, prostitution.  Deputy  Chief  Inspjector 
Edward  F  Carey,  director  of  the  Narcotics 
Bureau,  estimates  drug  addicts  are  responsi- 
ble for  1200  million  a  year  in  property  losses 
In  New  York  City. 

"That's  $200  million  lost  each  year  through 
thefts  and  burglaries,"  Inspector  Carey  said 
"I'm  convinced  addicts  perpetrate  at  least 
35  percent  of  all  the  crimes  committed  In 
this  city." 

The  Inspector  bases  his  estimate  on  the 
assumption  that  nearly  all  addicts,  unable  to 
hold  a  steady  Job,  must  turn  to  crime  to  pay 
their   one-way   fare   Into   oblivion. 

The  fare  Is  not  cheap.  A  dollar  or  more 
for  a  "reefer."  For  a  "fix"  (a  shoti  of  heroin. 
$3  to  as  much  as  $15.  depending  on  the 
drug's  ptirlty — the  degree  to  which  It  has 
not  been  cut  by  mixtures  of  milk,  sugar  and 
quinine. 

HABIT  Can  cost  victim  $100  a  DAT 

One  20-year-old  addict  Interviewed  by 
these  reports  said  his  heroin  habit  was  cost- 
ing him  $60  a  day.  There  ire  reports  that 
others  spend  as  much  as  $100  a  day. 

Wtiat  addiction  costs  the  adolescent  in 
dollars  is  Insignificant  compared  to  the  cost 
to  his  health.  Today  In  New  York  there  are 
20-year-old  addicts  who  have  been  using 
drugs  since  they  were  15.  They  look  like 
alumni  of  a  Nazi  concentration  camp. 

Their  teeth  are  beginning  to  rot.  Their 
gall  bladders  are  Inflamed.  Their  skin  is 
turning  yellow.  Their  stomachs  are  mal- 
functioning. Their  veins  are  collapsing  like 
wet  spaghetti. 

They  twitch,  they  gasp  for  breath,  they 
shake  with  pain.    They  suffer  hallucinations 
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more    horrible    than    any    that    have 
danced  before  the  eyes  of  an  alcoholic. 

And  someday,  long  before  their  time, 
die,  as  2CK)  addicts  died  In  1960  alone 
very  specific  way:  death  attributed  to 
cotlcs. 

Dr.  Milton  Helpern,  chief  medical  exam- 
iner, told  this  newspaper  the  number  of 
deaths  due  to  narcotics  has  been  increasing 
yearly  In  New  York  City.  He  said  the  num- 
ber has  multiplied  fourfold  since  1950 — from 
57  that  year  to  230  In  1960. 

"Most  of  these  deaths,"  said  Dr  Helpern, 
"involved  addicts  In  their  early  years — the 
twenties  chiefly,"  He  conceded  that  to  reach 
the  fatal  stages  of  addiction,  many  of  these 
drug  users  would  have  had  to  take  up  nar- 
cotics in  their  teens. 

"It's  a  grave  situation,"  he  said.  "When 
all  the  records  are  in,  I  expect  the  number 
of  narcotics  deaths  in  1981  will  have  exceeded 
the  1930  mark  by  at  least  50." 

Some  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  estimated 
60  (X/0  addicts  are  centered  In  New  York. 

First-ciass  neighborhoods  are  no  longer 
Immune  from  the  scourge.  The  police  de- 
p.irtment  reports  narcotics  have  lately  fallen 
Into  the  hands  of  adolescents  In  some  of  the 
city's  most  faihlonable  areas. 

NARCOTIC    SCOURGE    BREEDS    IN    SLUMS 

But  it  Is  In  the  slums  that  the  problem 
has  reached  Its  most  serious  proportions. 
An  official  study  during  the  years  1949-52 
found  that  10  percent  of  the  youths  of  Har- 
lem in  the  16-20  age  group  were  using  some 
form  of  drugs.  The  percentage  may  b?  even 
higher  today. 

Mark  T.  Southall,  Democratic  district 
leader  of  the  12th  AD.  North,  which  en- 
compasses most  of  Harlem,  charged  at  a  leg- 
islative hearing  last  month  that  the  use  of 
marihuana  by  teenagers  In  his  district  was 
"almost  as  prevalent  as  the  use  of  regular 
cigarettes." 

In  the  Greenpolnt  section  of  Brooklyn,  a 
similarly  depressed  area,  the  consumption  of 
drugs  by  teenagers  ha«  become  almost  as 
commonplace  as  their  consumption  of  soft 
drinks. 

Once  the  student  drug  user  becomes  a  con- 
firmed addict,  however,  the  chances  are  he 
drops  out  of  school.  Prom  here,  he  is  on  his 
way  to  ruin. 

Depending  on  circumstance  and  his  person- 
ality, he  may  do  one  of  several  things.  Per- 
haps, without  troubling  anyone  but  his 
heartsick  parents,  he  will  stalk  off  twltchlng- 
ly  In  the  ranks  of  the  walking  dead. 

Or  beat  his  p>ensioned  mother  with  a 
broomstick,  as  did  addict  David  Malbln  of 
Brooklyn  whenever  he  demanded  her  money 
for  his  narcotics. 

Or  blast  a  Nassau  policeman  to  death  with 
a  shotgun,  as  did  Robert  Moll  last  March  22 
as  he  9ed  from  the  scene  of  a  supermarket 
robbery  In  Manhasset,  Long  Island,  the  blood 
not  yet  dry  on  the  skin  puncture  of  his 
latest  Injection  of  heroin. 

In  their  survey  of  this  growing  social  prob- 
lem, Journal-American  reporters  posing  as 
drifters  and  "beat  Joint"  habitues  observed 
and  talked  to  dozens  of  young  drug  users 
throughout  the  city. 

Many  narcotics  users  spoke  freely  of  their 
experiences.  They  explained  what  types  of 
drugs  they  used,  how  they  used  them,  even 
why  they  used  them. 

But  not  one  revealed  from  whom  he  got  his 
reefers  or  his  "horse" — the  junkie's  term  for 
heroin.  Not  one  disclosed  the  Identity  of  a 
pusher. 

To  control  narcotics  that  is  what  law  en- 
forcement agencies  must  know :  Who  Is  push- 
ing It?    And  who  Is  supplying  the  pusher' 

"You  can't  stamp  out  the  narcotic?  prob- 
lem. "  says  Deputy  Police  Commander 
Walter  Arm,  "unless  you  dry  up  the  source. 
And   that's  an  International  question." 

"What  we're  concentrating  on  In  the  city 
is  the  supplier.    But  with  34  sliips  and  more 
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tiuui  jO  averse*  flights  arriving  In  New  Yorlc 
e  ery  day.  wiUi  huxuireda  of  train*  ana  thou- 
sjuids  ut  buaea  anU  cars  coming  In  dally,  we'd 
iioetl  a  mUUon  men  to  stop  the  supplier  from 
gfttiug  hi«  drugs." 

Me.tn'A-h.:e.  4,000  young  New  Yorkers  are 
tl.ing  on  their  feet  -every  one  of  them  a 
Hi   fcher  uiiiuiig  the  waUtliig  dead 

[From  the  New  York  Journal- Anierican.  Jan 

7. 1962] 
A    BLVEj'RiNr   F';R    Posrrm   Action   To   6avx 

OUB    YOVTH 

H'W  can  New  York  City  curb  the  How  of 
Illicit  drugs  to  Us  children?  What  can  be 
done  to  rehabilitate  the  addict  with  "a  mon- 
key on  his  ba.-k'' " 

To  formuhite  a  positive  program  that 
would  help  prevent  the  vlctlmlang  of  adoles- 
cents by  ruthless  drug  peddlers  and  speed  the 
return  of  the  youthful  addict — m  fact,  any 
addi'". — to  his  rightful  place  in  society,  the 
New  York  Journal-Amencun  has  solicit>'d 
sUkTsjestlons  from  law  enforcement  cttlcials. 
legal  and  niedl.al  experts,  civic  ?roups.  Slat<» 
legislators    and    Federal    officials. 

From  this  survey  emerged  the  following 
biueprmt  designed  to  save  yuur  child  from 
destruction    by   narcotics: 

THE     PrSHER 

1.  Increase  the  penal  *y  for  the  sale  of 
narcotics. 

Pushers  cot^v.cted  of  selling  narcotics  In 
New  York  SUite  may  be  sentenced  to  Jail  for 
5  to  15  years.  In  Ohio,  the  minimum  penalty 
Is  20  years.  As  a  result,  addiction  In  Ohio 
has  decrea.^ed  80  percent 

Recommendation:  Legislate  lm.medlat€ly 
for  a  mand.ttory  n.mimum  Jul  sentence  of 
20  years  in  Nt-w  York  state  on  cuuvicliun  of 
Illicit  drug  sale. 

2  Stiller  Jail  terms  for  those  who  sell 
drugs   to  persons  under  21. 

The  pusher  who  sells  dru<s  to  a  mha.r  In 
New  York  Is  liable  for  a  Jail  sen  ten  -e  of  unly 
7  to  15  years.  The  minimum  terra  Is  only 
2  years  longer  than  that  which  applies  to 
pushers  who  sell  to  adults. 

Re<dmmer;datlon  ■  Legislate  fir  a  mini- 
mum mandatory  Jail  sentence  of  at  least 
25  years  m  New  York  for  those  who  sell  drugs 
to  minors. 

.3  Faclir.ate  issti.mce  of  search  warrtvnts 
to  police  ofllrers 

Recent  rulings  by  the  U  S.  Supreme  C(;urt 
reg.trding  llie>,'al  search  and  seizure  have 
made  It  more  diCQcult  for  law  enforcement 
officers  to  :\pprehend  those  sujpec'ed  of  Il- 
legal possesii.'n  of  narcotics 

Recommendati(jn  Action  by  the  legisla- 
ture aiid  Judiciary  to:  •■ 

Eliminate  the  requirement  that  police 
must  be  positive  of  the  validity  of  a  search 
at  night.  Issue  warrants  to  them  if  they  can 
establish  reasonable  cause  for  the  ne<-csf.lty 
of  a  search  or  raid  after  dark. 

Establish  the  magistrate  sit'lng  in  Man- 
h.itt<in  night  cf^urt  as  the  regular  source  for 
search  warrants  requested  by  police  in  any 
borough  at  night.  This  would  unsnarl  the 
redta[>e  '-hat  now  develop*  when  police  offl- 
cers  <ittempt  to  obtain  warrants  from  m.:igis- 
tr.ites    In   their    respective   counties. 

THK    ADOItT 

1  Create  a  government  ag'-nry  to  deal 
directly  and  exclusively  with  addicts 

Addicts  in  New  York  State  are  the  step- 
children of  a  half-dozen  government  agen- 
cies each  of  which  h.is  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities  totally  unrelated  t<3   drug   addiction 

Recom.mendatlon:  Establishment  of  a 
State  ofRce  of  narc':)tlcs  control,  whose  di- 
rector, .ippointed  by  the  Governor,  would 
have  broad  powers  to  create  diagnos'ic  and 
treatment  centers  In  existing  hosptt.nl'?.  nnd 
to  administer  an  aftercare  program. 

2  Require  compulsory  registration  of  ad- 
dicts 

Police  estimate  addicts  are  respon.^iblc  f  .r 
35  percent  of  the  crimes  committed  !n  New 


York  City.  Two  out  of  every  three  burglaries 
are  coinmiVed  bv  addir»s. 

Recommendation  liequlre  ftngerprlntlnc 
and  photographing  of  all  addl'ta  as  au  aid 
to  law  enforcement  In  New  Y  irk  Cl'v 

3.  Substitute  quaranrme  and  aftercare  for 
criminal  punishment. 

Jail  does  nut  cure  the  addict,  nor  do  6 
brief  month*  at  Riverside  Hospital.  Uie  city's 
treatment  facility  for  young  addicts, 

Reoiinmendation:  EsUiblish  (ai  a  m.axl- 
m  iin  secirl'v  narcotics  hospital  and  (b)  a 
regional  system  of  federally  administered 
work  camps  In  which  young  addicts  can  be 
cjuarantlned  from  the  urb.m  Influences  that 
have  contributed  to  their  addiction 

Persons  arrested  and  convicted  for  the  u.se 
or  possession  of  narcotics  ( » here  there  Is 
no  presumed  intention  to  sell  It)  should  bo 
Committed  to  tills  sf)ec;al  hospital  pruvldlni? 
they  are  a.lj  idk-'-d  addicts  by  a  quaUfled 
physician 

Addl'  is  With  serious  medical  or  pathologi- 
cal compllca'lons  would  remain  In  the  hos- 
pital until  released  by  a  panel  of  physi- 
cians, or  for  a  maximum  of  3  years  Once 
released,  they  would  be  placed  on  probation 
for  2  years,  with  compulsory  aftercare 
treatment 

Addicts  less  seriously  ■■hooked"  would  re- 
n^ain  In  the  hospital  thro\igh  the  detoxifica- 
tion (Withdrawal)  period  Then  they  would 
be  transferred  to  a  Wcrk  camp  fur  at  least 
1   year 

The  work  camp  would  provide  the  addict 
With  vocational  training  and  outdoor  labor 
m  the  fresh,  country  air — an  Intensive  re- 
habilitation program  designed  to  return  him 
to  his  place   in   !><iciety. 

Ad'ilt  addicts  paroled  from  'he  s<:(  urlty 
hospital  or  from  one  of  the  work  camjM 
should  be  discouraged  from  returnlnk;  to 
their  old  haunts,  where  environmental  fac- 
tors and  former  associates  might  lure  them 
back  to  the  narcotic  hatjlt  The  aftercare 
program  should  be  designed  so  that  the 
paroled  addict  Is  encourag*^  to  rcloctte 
himself,  preferably  out>-.ide  the  city  in  which 
he  formerly  ll.ed. 


[From  the  New  York  J ourn.d -American.  Jan 

8.    1962  1 
Greenwj    !i     Vn  I  ace       Hi  b    or    the    V    i  ng 

Addicts 

(By  James  D  Koran.  Dnm  Prasca.  and  John 
Mitchell  I 

Greenwich  Village  Is  the  mecca  of  the  city's 
teenage  dope  addicts  They  can  buy  n^u-- 
cotlcs  of  every  description  on  street  corners. 
In  Coffee  houses.  l:i  taverna,  .md  In  prl. ate 
celhtr  clubs. 

"Put  p.irtles" — marlhiK.i.a  smoklni;  par- 
ties— are  commonplace  'I  he  guests  range 
from  girls  of  13  to  college  yuviths  The  hosts 
are  pushers  rnrist  of  them  addicts  them- 
selves, iind  a  mldtf)WTi  restaurnnt  owner  and 
a   nationally   known    art  dlre< 'or. 

B'^>rh  m.cn  re'-rult  teen.igers  In  the  village 
for  their  wild  parties  whirh  end  In  debauch- 
eries Evidence  of  their  activities  were  ob- 
taln.ed  by  the  New  York  J  uirnal-American 
In  a  series  cif  recorded  lelephor.e  conversa- 
tions which  have  been  turned  over  to  tl.e 
police   deparin.ent. 

These  reporters,  posing  as  drifters  or  beat 
Joint  habitues,  spent  a  week  in  Greenwich 
Vr.l.ige.  mlngU.ng  with  teenage  .iddlot.s  push- 
ers, and  Juveniles  from  the  metrt4)._.litan 
suburban  area-s  seeking  kicks 

What  they  witnes..ed  were  s<-Pije6  of  youth- 
ful degrad.itloii,  misery,  heartbreak,  and 
hopelessness. 

In  the  eiU-iy  hours  of  a  recent  morning,  in 
a  smoky,  grimy  private  club  located  in  the 
ne!ghb<:irhooU  of  West  10th  Street,  a  y.ung 
blonde  girl — who  we  will  call  Debbie- 
summed  up  the  life  of  all  teenage  addl  tfi 
In  the  villat;e 

'  I  live  III  a  $10-a-week  romi  I  sleep  all 
day  and  get  up  late  in  the  afternoon.  The 
first  thing  I  do  Is  to  look  for  pot.     If  one  of 


the  kids  have  some,  my  problems  are  solved 
for  that  day  But  God  help  me  if  I  can't  \rxi 
any  Then  I'm  down,  really  down.  My 
mouth  feels  like  It  Is  filled  with  cotton.  My 
nerves  are  shot.  I  can't  sit  atUL  I  cant 
keep  my  thoughts  on  i>ne  thing.  That  s 
wtten    I   tUart    biting   my    nails." 

She  held  up  lie  h.uid.  The  nails  h.id 
been  bit  'en  b.idly. 

"Once  I  wik.  broke  n:.d  had  to  go  without 
a  fix  for  2  dnvs  Bv  the  time  I  iT't  some  I 
was  ready  to  take  the  g.iapipe  Onoe  I  did 
but  i!>e  Kin  next  dcx  >r  aaielled  tbe  gaa  and 
they  got  me  out  Sometimes  I  vlah  they 
h.uin  t    •    •    •    ■ 

tilie  reached  inside  her  bag  and  l<x>k  out 
a  reefer.  She  lighted  It  and  Inhaled  deeply 
holding  tlie  i.m  -ke,  then  slowly  letting  U 
.so»"p  out  fr  itn  tje'ween  her  lips  After  a  few 
minutes  she  whs  sniP.lng  and  relaxed,  then 
becan  gieghnit 

•  N  ■  J  r  Mem.s  toi.lgh'.  h'>ney."  ahe  called 
out  to  A  passing  couple 

When  -.he  lelt.  ine  reixrier  a*ke<l  another 
twiuikjer   sitting   next   to   him: 

•  How  old  is  she.  abo'jt  'JC" 

"Fifteen,  d.icldy-o  and  plenty  of  Mvlig" 
the  gtrl  replied 

The  reporters  visited  12  different  Bp<^)t« 
In  e.ich  one  teenagers  were  openly  smoking 
marihuana  against  a  backgn)und  of  throb- 
bing bongo  di  ams  aiid  wailing  JaTT  In  ad- 
dition to  reefers  heroin  "horse  "— was  avail- 
able for  th<jse  who  w.mted  bigger  kicks. 

One  of  the  prlnclp.i!  dr\ig  drops  Is  a  coffee 
shop  hxated  hi  tlie  ho.irt  .if  the  Villsge  It 
Is  known  to  every  t.eeiiage  addict  in  the  VU- 
l.igc  The  ow.'.er  will  supply,  through  H.ir- 
leni  racketeers,  every  drug  from  marihuana 
to  heroin. 

If  you  are  known  he  will  openly  sell  you 
reefers  and  heroin.  However,  the  addict 
must  accompany  him  thr-ugh  the  back  do.jr 
Into  a  small  yard. 

A     FACE    AT     THE    IXDOR,    JfST    LIKE    A    SriAKEAST 

This  Is  the  addict  s  "shooting  gallery  " 
Reporters  watched  a  ste.idy  proceiwlon  of 
tecn.i^e  b<ivs  arid  girls  entering  the  yard 
Wlieri  thev  came  out  they  were  obvlou.sly 
high. 

The  weirdest  placp  visited  by  the  reporters 
In  th^lr  tour  was  a  "private  club"  located 
l:i  a  cell.ir 

Admittance  w  is  reminiscent  (>f  the  pr  >- 
hlbltlon  speakea.'^y  There  was  a  knock  ou 
the  door  A  face  appeared  In  the  small  dla- 
moiid-sh.iped  gl.iss  in  the  d'K)r.  The  report- 
er?  In  the  company  of  the  addict,  were  care- 
fully scnitlnlred  .^fter  a  moment  the  door 
w.vs  o()ened 

The  lcK>kout  cordially  greeted  the  addict 
and  the  reporters  wh.)  were  Identified  as 
"friends  " 

Tlie  lookout  put  out  his  hand.  "Fifty 
cents  each,  folks." 

.\fter  they  paid,  the  reporters  and  their 
guide  were  escorted  to  a  amall  table.  Ihe 
rc^.m.  26  by  15  was  literally  trembling  with 
sound  from  a  blaring  Juke  box.  The  lights 
were  dim  On  the  [xvitage-slze  dance  floor 
c.c^p'.cs  niiived  slowly  to  the  mualc  while  off 
t  )  one  side,  two  boys  and  a  girl  were  doing 
a  m.id  Solo  d.mce.  Their  eye*  were  doped. 
their  fingers  snapping,  tiielr  bodlee  twisting 
and  Jerking. 

AND  ^  GIRL  C'   B_S  ofT  TO  GFT  TJIF.  StTlATCM 

They  Ju«'  had  a  fix"  the  girl  grtilde  tld 
tlie  ri-p.rters  "That  k:d  over  there  has  been 
on  h  rse  for  a  ye.ir  He's  one  of  the  best 
Uiop.itters  In  the  city." 

In  a  moment  the  reporter*  were  Joined 
by  a  young  girl  who  tlirew  her  arma  around 
the  k;ulde.  It  developed  they  were  old  friends 

'Man.  do  I  need  a  fix,"  the  newcomer 
s.ild  .She  beckoned  to  the  lookout  who 
came  over  to  the  table 

"Wh.it  kind  of  pie  do  you  have?"  she 
a^ked. 

The  loukou*  grinued.  "Apple,  cherry,  and 
lemon  ■• 
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"I  want  to  pick  iny  own  piece,"  she  said. 
For  real?"  he  replied. 
For  real."  she  said. 

He  took  her  to  the  kitchen  In  the  rear 
of  the  club  In  s.  few  minutes  the  girl 
.stormed  back  to  the  table. 

"What's  the   mat  er — ?"  she  was  asked. 

"He  wouldn't  give  me  a  fix  on  the  cuff," 
she  said  She  clenched  her  hands  "I  Jtist 
have  to  have  a  fix,  honey,  "  she  said.  Sud- 
denly she  Jumped  u  j  and  left. 

"Where's  she  going?  "  the  reporters  asked. 

The  guide  said,  "To  get  scratch  for  a  fix." 
How's  she  going  to  get  It?" 

The  girl  gave  tht;  reporters  a  silent  look. 
The  question  was  a:iBWered. 

KIDS    CAN    HAVK    A    I  ALL    IN    STD'S    APARTMENT 

During  their  tour  of  the  Village  drug  drops 
the  reporters  const intly  heard  of  "Syd's  pot 
parties"  It  developed  that  "Syd"  was  a 
mldtown  businessnian  who  Is  an  Important 
source  of  drugs  for  youngsters. 

"The  kids  love  Syd.  "  one  teenager  said. 
"He  always  has  plenty  on  hand  and  you  can 
have  a  ball  In  his  apartment." 

The  reporters'  investigation  of  Syd's  ac- 
tivities showed  hov/  youngsters  hooked  by 
drugs  slide  down  t)ie  ladder  of  moral  deg- 
radation, with  a  big  assist  from  Syd. 

A  17-year-old  girl  who  had  been  to  some 
of  Syd's  "parties"  allowed  her  telephone  con- 
versation with  Syd  U)  be  taped 

AtTCALLmT  DIHEt-roI  'V^'AT  OfT'  roi  KIDS 

,  Here  are  excerpts  from  the  taped  conver- 
sation, which  has  teen  turned  over  to  the 
police. 

He:  "Hello,  honey       How  are  you?"' 

She    Hello  Syd  this  is   •    •    •'" 

She  ""Long  time  no  see  When's  the  next 
party?" 

He  Tm  setting-  something  up  Why 
dont  you  call  me  in  a  few  days?  By  the 
way,  who  can  you  bring  along?" 

She  You  going  to  have  plenty  of  pot, 
right?" 

He       "'Sure — pot   nnd   everything."" 

Tlie  girl  then  gave  Syd  the  names  of  three 
teenage  git  Is  w!io  l:ad  been  at  his  parties 
previously  and  said  she  would  bring  them 
along      Syd  agreed 

He:  "Call  me  in  a  few  days  and  111  have 
the  thing  set  up" 

She     "111  do  that  " 

Syd:  "You  call  nre  and  weTl  all  swing, 
baby.  (He  lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper.) 
I  have  some  crazy  8";ufT  up  here  •  •  •  real 
crazy  " 

Another  Important  source  of  drugs  for 
teenagers  who  visit  the  Village  for  "kicks  " 
Ls  a  well  known  dire<  tor  of  a  Manhattan  art 
gallery  He  U  middle  aged  and  was  de- 
scribed by  several  youthful  drugs  users  as  be- 
ing way  out"  He  is  always  eager  to  sup- 
ply drugs  to  teenagen;. 

This  is  how  he  spoke  to  a  teenage  girl  who 
permitted  her  telephone  conversation  to  be 
taped  The  call  was  made  to  his  luxurious 
E.ast  Side  apartment  £.t  1  a.m.  The  tape  also 
has  been  given  to  the  police 

He    "Are  you  coming  over  now?" 

She  "  I"m  with  •  •  •  I  like  to  get  nice 
and  high  tonight." 

He  "Bring  her  alo.ig  •  •  •  I  have  plenty 
of  candy" 

She  "I  cant  I  sent  my  friend  out  to  get 
Some  pot" 

He  "But  I  have  it  Iiere  for  you  •  •  •  grab 
a  cab  and  come  over  and  we'll  get  nice  and 
hlKh  ■• 

She  Maybe  tomoiTOW  •  •  •  If  you  want 
nie  to  "" 

He:  "Of  course  •  •  •  bjt  you're  not  lis- 
tening to  me  •  •  •  I  have  some  right 
here  •  •  •  you  dont  have  to  stay  long  •  •  • 
you  can  take  it  with  you." 
She  "Lets  make  It  tomorrow." 
He  "You're  an  idiot,  a  real  Idiot  •  •  •  I 
Kot  It  here  •  •  •  whf  wait  •  •  •  taxis  ride, 
don't  they   •    •    •   in  give  you  the  money  for 


the  cab  •  •  •  you  will  be  back  before  your 
friend  returns." 
She:    "Let's  make  It  tomorrow." 

PCSHEKS    EAST    TO   MND    IN    CKEXNWICH    VILLAGX 

In  their  tour  of  the  Village  these  reporters 
saw  scores  of  youngsters  using  drugs.  Push- 
ers are  easy  to  find.  The  current  price  scale 
for  reefers  is  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
The  difference  In  price  Is  the  quality  of 
"grass"  used  In  the  cigarette.  Heroin  is  $6 
a  fix.  If  the  youngster  has  the  "works"  the 
hypo  and  the  syringe — the  cost  Is  usually  M- 

Reporters  observed  that  the  Village  Is  ex- 
cellently policed,  especially  on  weekends. 
However,  the  flood  of  narcotics  concentrated 
within  this  relatively  small  area  Is  so  great 
It  would  take  a  small  army  of  undercover 
police  agents  to  ferret  out  the  pushers. 

The  racketeers  who  supply  the  teenagers 
have  an  uncanny  ability  to  spot  a  police 
officer.  How  they  are  constantly  on  the  alert 
for  the  law  was  demonstrated  for  one  re- 
porter who  had  gained  access  to  an  "ex- 
clusive"— for   drug   users — private   club. 

He  was  firmly  but  politely  asked  to  remove 
his  coat  and  place  it  on  a  rack.  In  the  few 
seconds  it  took  him  to  hang  up  the  coat,  the 
lookout  had  carefully  but  unobtrusively 
"frisked"  him.  He  had  patted  the  reporter 
on  the  back,  brushed  against  him  and  even 
straightened  his  tie — all  movements  to  see  If 
he  was  a  plalnclothesman  carrying  a  gun. 

And  as  for  the  addicts,  they  maintain  an 
undying  loyalty  to  the  pusher. 

One  puts  it  this  way:  "Without  him  I'm 
dead." 

He  was  16  and  h.as  been  using  heroin  for  a 
year. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Journal-American, 

Jan    9.    19621 

Is    YouK    Teenager    Safe?     Father    Chained 

Son   in  Fight  Against  I>ope 

I  By  James  D.  Horan.  Dom  Prasca,  and  John 
Mitchell) 

It  was  in  the  quiet  of  the  afternoon.  The 
stocky  man  In  the  gaudy  Ep>orts  shirt  tiptoed 
down  the  narrow  tenement  alley.  He  peered 
up  at  the  half-open  window  on  the  first 
floor,  looked  about,  then  carefully  tossed  a 
small  cellophane  bag  through  the  curtains. 

He  lifted  himself  on  tiptoe  and  whispered : 

"Can  you  reach   It,  Johnny?" 

There  was  a  mufOed  reply;  the  man  hur- 
ried out  the  alley  and  dlsapp>eared. 

Inside  the  room  an  emaciated  18-year-old 
boy  stretched  out  on  the  floor  as  far  as  he 
could,  reaching  out  for  the  tiny  package. 
It  was  at  his  fingertips.  Panting,  gasping 
for  breath,  he  clawed  frantically  forward,  his 
fingernails  digging  Into   the  carpet. 

Finally  he  got  It  between  his  thumb  and 
forefinger.  Carefully,  he  pulled  It  to  him. 
With  his  trembling  hands  he  tore  open  the 
package,  took  the  hypodermic  needle  and 
slowly  injected  the  heroin  into  his  scar- 
marked  arm. 

When  It  was  finished  he  stretched  out  on 
the  floor.  He  knew  It  wasn't  any  use  to  try 
to  reach  the  bed. 

The  chains  that  bound  him  to  the  radiator 
weren  t    long    enough. 

The  nightmarish  story  of  how  Johnny,  the 
18-year-old  addict,  was  chained  to  the 
radiator  of  his  bedroom,  was  told  by  his 
heartbroken  father  as  he  sat  in  their  neat, 
four-room  apartment  on  Manhattan's  Lower 
East  Side. 

His  face  was  furrowed  with  grief.  His 
hands  trembled  and  although  he  fought  back 
the  tears  they  slowly  trickled  down  his 
cheeks. 

"My  wife  is  dead,  we  live  alone,"  he 
sobbed.  "My  son  Is  an  addict.  I  go  to  work 
as  a  mechanic  every  day.  When  I  found 
out  that  Johnny  was  on  dope  I  did  every- 
thing I  could  to  keep  him  off  the  streets 
and  away  from  the  pushers.  But  it  was 
hopeless.  First  he  sold  everything  he  had, 
even  his  dead  mother's  heirloom  ring.    Then 


when  that  was  gone  he  stole  things   right 
here  In  the  apartment. 

"Nothing  was  safe.  When  he  couldn't 
steal  any  more  from  me  he  stole  from  others. 
There  was  only  one  thing  left  to  do — chain 
him  like  a  dog  to  a  radiator  while  I  was 
out  of   the   house." 

He  burled  his  face  In  his  hands  and  shook 
with   sobs. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  am  saying?  That 
I  chained  my  own  son.  my  flcEh  and  blood. 
But  this  didn't  do  any  good.  The  pushers 
got  to  him  anyway.  They  would  throw  the 
stuff  and  the  needle  through  the  window. 
When  I  came  home  I  would  And  him  on  the 
floor,  glassy  eyed,  slobbering  like  a  sick 
thing.     Eighteen   years   old — Just   eighteen." 

Rage  took  the  place  of  grief.  He  shook 
his   fists   and   cried   out: 

"Murderers.  That's  what  they  are — mur- 
derers of  children.  If  I  can  get  my  hands 
on  them  I'll  kill  them.  As  God  is  my  Judge 
I'll   kill   them." 

One  of  two  clergymen  who  first  heard  the 
mans  story  explained  why  the  push«rs  gave 
the  boy  dope  when  they  knew  he  couldn't 
pay  them  while  he  was  manacled  to  the 
radiator. 

'"The  distributors  need  pushers,  the  most 
reliable  ones  are  those  In  their  debt — help- 
less addicts  who  themselves  need  drugs.  So 
what  the  pushers  did  for  this  boy  was  to 
get  him  so  deep  in  their  debt  and  so  relying 
on  them  as  to  his  source  of  drugs  that  he 
would  have  to  do  anything  they  wanted. 
When  the  father  came  to  me  with  this 
horrible  story  I  didn't  believe  It  at  first. 
But  he  convinced  me — he  brought  the  chains 
to  the  rectory." 

The  priest  also  said  he  did  everything 
he  could  to  get  Johnny  to  shake  his  habit 
"but  it  seems  the  words  of  God  or  the 
chains  of  man  haven't  helped  this  poor, 
pitiful    18-year-old    boy." 

What  of  the  chains? 

The  clergyman  shrugged.  "The  father  has 
given  up  hope.  He  no  longer  chains  his 
son  " 

How  drugs  have  destroyed  another  family 
was  told  by  a  21 -year -old  wife  and  mother 
of  three  In  her  tenement  apartment  on  De 
Graw  Street,  In  Brooklyn.  She  expects  her 
fourth  child  next  month. 

Her  young  husband  has  long  been  an  ad- 
dict. He  needs  $30  a  day  to  buy  heroin. 
Recently  he  was  given  a  6-month  suspended 
sentence  for  stealing  shirts  valued  at  $7.50 
from  a  Brooklyn  department  store.  He  told 
police  he  stole  the  shirts  to  get  money  for 
"a  fix." 

HE  S  LIKE  AN  ANIMAL  UNTIl,  HE  GETS  A  TIX 

"Please — you  have  to  help  us;  my  chil- 
dren's lives  Eire  In  danger,"  she  told  these  re- 
porters. "If  I  knew  the  pushers  I  would  kill 
them.  My  father-in-law,  a  wonderful  man, 
recently  had  a  heart  attack  over  his  worry- 
ing about  Joe. 

"My  sister-ln-law,  Joe's  sister,  had  a  nerv- 
ous breakdown  last  month  over  this.  My 
children  are  nervous  wrecks.  Our  family  Is 
being  ruined.  He's  like  an  animal  when  he 
can't  get  a  fix.  He  has  beaten  his  father 
and  he  beats  me  regularly.  The  last  time 
he  beat  us  both  was  Thanksgiving  Eve  " 

Joe's  mother,  a  worn-looking  woman, 
broke  In: 

"The  other  addicts  come  In  and  make  sure 
he  has  stuff.  I  went  after  one  with  a  bread 
knife  to  get  rid  of  him." 

A  pretty  4-year-old  girl  danced  into  tlie 
room.  The  reporters  were  shocked  to  see 
one  side  of  the  child's  face  a  deep  black  and 
blue. 

The  wife  hugged  the  child  to  her  "He  did 
this  this  morning."  she  cried,  "Now  do  you 
see  what  I  mean?  Now  will  you  help  me? 
Good  God,  what  will  become  of  us?" 

The  reporters  Investigated  Joe's  back- 
ground and  found  from  police  reports  and 
neighbors  that  he  has  been  an  addict  since 
he    was    15.      He    liad   started   im    miinhu.-«nA 
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«nd  graduated  to  heroin.  Hia  mother  had 
him  ci  mnUtted  to  Riverside  Hospital  twice 
when  he  was  a  teenager  but  each  time  he 
went  biurlc  on  drugs. 
A.<  the  mother  said: 
When  he  came  out  they  made  sure  he 
h..d  lr>'0  dr\igs  This  was  to  get  him  back 
on  the  staff  He  is  my  son  but  I  wish  the 
p  .iicc  w  u.:cl  ci-n-.m;':  him  or  somebody  wjuM 
do  something  for  him.  I  would  rather  see 
hirn  dfad  than  the  way  he  Is.  He  has  not 
only  desToyed  himself  but  he  Is  siiwly  iiill- 
in?  his  fa',her.  his  wife  and  hi.s  children, 
and  me. 

THE    TFARS    DON  T    Ft      W     -     IM     ML    CRIED     OVt" 

Prc'bably  no  other  courtr'n^m  In  the  city 
contains  more  tr.i«edy  and  human  ml.sery 
than  Narcotics  Term  Court.  80  Lafayette 
Street  Reporters  .-.at  with  Judge  Abraham 
Roth  and  obtained  an  unprecedented  view 
of  the  Impact  youthful  drug  addlctlur.  ha.s 
on  families. 

There    are    no    hy.^ierlcs,    tears   d  'Ut    r."W 
As  one  father  said.   ■I'm  all  cried  ou'    ' 

More  than  200  young  men  and  women,  all 
under  20,  passed  through  this  court.  Uw^t  yeiir 
on  their  way  to  Riverside  H'l.sniMl.  North 
Brothers  I.sland.  where  they  hoped  t.  shake 
the  habit 

•The  LraKedy  i-^.  their  chances  ■  it  Ikkmg 
It  are  li.flni'.ehiin  il.  '  Mrs  Louise  Hanulton, 
the  cuurt  s  adrn..'.v,..n  clerk,  p<  la'ed  "Ut,. 
"Mo6t  of  them  never  lick  the  problem. 
They're  in  the  htj*.pital  for  6  months  or  t-j 
free  from  dru.<s  and  then  they  ci  me  out  and 
back  to  the  old  pressures,  the  old  friends 
who  are  stiU  using  drugs.  Six  mouths  Just 
Isn't  l'»ng  enough  ' 

Typical  of  the  youthful  addicts  who  can^.e 
before  Judge  Ro'h  was  Eddie,  an  18-year-old 
addict  who  appeared  with  bis  mother,  a  s<id- 
eyed  woman  The  boy.  under  the  Influence 
of  a  heavv  dose  of  barbiturates  which  he  had 
taken  before  he  left  for  court,  appeared  In 
a  daze.  He  swayed  in  the  chair  and  twice 
court  attendants  had  to  grab  him  as  he 
started  to  f.iU  mit  ut  the  witness  chair, 

•  How  long  have  you  been  using  drugs 
Eddie.  ■  the  judge  laked. 

The  young  man  looked  up  glassilv.  Wlien 
he  spoke  the  words  came  out  like  wet  >;au/^. 
•'Four   ye.irs       More  or   less" 

•How  did  you  take  lt:>" 

Eddie,  blinking.  Jabbed  a  finger  a-  his 
forearm 

■  Intravenous''  ' 

Eddie  nodded  Then  his  head  slumped 
forward  on  his  chest. 

Ple.i.^e    srr.d    him    to    the    hospital,   Jud-;e 
Please.  ■  his  mother  pleaded. 

The  Judge  no>dded  Inside  Mr«;  H.imlltun'.s 
office  Eddie'i  mother  held  his  hand  :\nd  said 
In  a  dull  voice 

•'Why''  Can  ynti  gentleman  tell  me  why'' 
la  It  becau.se  I  can't  give  him  all  the  money 
he  want.<;''  .Since  he  was  born  we  were  always 
close  We  went  everywhere  together  Then 
his  baby  brother  came.  Eddie  was  Jealou.-; 
but  he  didn't  have  to  be.  I  never  stopped 
l(n-lng  him  Why''  'Why  did  this  h.ive  to 
happen   t<j  him''  ' 

When  a  rep'Tter  asked  her  h  )W  Eddie 
s'.irted   ou   drugs    her   face    tightened 

I  M    GOING    THROUGH     MY     PURGATORY     NOW 

He  g  >t  the  stuff  at  srh'")l  T'ne  pushers 
u.sed  to  stand  right  outside  of  Flushing  Hmh 
School  and  sell  the  kids  reefers.  Frf)m  that 
he  went    in  herein  and  other  horrible  drugs" 

Eddie  does  not  come  from  a  slum  .\re.i 
His  mother  is  educated  and  literate  Their 
home  is  nuddle  class.  He  enjoyed  a  normal 
childh'.KxJ.  no  gang.s.  no  scrapes  with  police. 
He  had  a  talent  for  art  and  his  teachers 
predicted  a  fine  future  as  a  commercial 
artisT-,. 

Then  he  fell  in  with  a  new  crowd,  "not 
baid  boys,  but  wild."  aa  his  mother  said. 
They  turned  to  marihuana  for  kicks.  Heroin 
was  next. 


"One  day  I  came  home  from  tl>e  sture." 
Eddies  mother  said,  •'and  I  found  him  in 
bed  There  waa  a  needle  on  the  flfxT  and 
a  bl'Hjdy  patch  of  cott<in  where  he  had  stuck 
himself.  Then  I  knew  why  he  had  been  be- 
c<imlng  Irritable  and  nervous  I  had  thought 
It  W.IS  Just  part  of  his  growing  up  Five 
vear"?  ago  his  father  and  I  were  dlvoned 
M  lybe  that  s  the  answer  — no  father  'What 
h^.s  this  done  U)  me' "  She  sho<_ik  her  head 
•'I'm  going  through  my  Purgatory  now. 
gen'lemen  •   •  •    ■ 

Then  Eddie  lurched  up  to  Join  seven  other 
reetMgers,  all  bound  f  >r  Riverside  They  got 
into  an  elevator  with  Uielr  f.itliers  and 
mothers.  One  man  broke  down  and  huKged 
his  w.in-ff»ced  .son  The  boy  se<"med  in  a 
daze  Outside  they  hied  In'o  a  gray  depart- 
ment of  hospitals  van 

Eddie's  m')ther  called  out 

"Be   good.   E.ld!e,   plea.sf   be   a    i?<>od   boy     I 

1<  iVe  \  ou.  F'T;    " 

But  Eddie  never  answered  His  head  -a.is 
bowed  He  was  deep  in  the  tm.ele.^sness  of 
h:.s  opiate  dre.ims. 


[Fr-m     the     New     Ynrk     Jourti.il  American. 

Jan     10.   1962; 

Is  Your  TtENAOR  .S\rE'  — Five  'yutJNO 

ADDKTS  Teil  Tr.m.ic  -SroRir.s 

I  By  Jiiiios  D    Horan.  LKim  Frasca,  and  John 

Mitchell  p 

.\  po<il  hu.^tler,  a  teenage  bank  clerk  an 
auto  niech.mic.  a  young  father  and  a  high 
schi  ol  stvident  five  New  'Yorkers  as  different 
from  <'ne  another  lus  any  five  Individuals 
ould  be. 

Except  for  one  thing  Each  of  them  is  a 
u<er  of  narcotics 

In  a  series  of  unprecedented  tape-recorded 
InttTMew.s  with  these  reporters,  the  youths 
(their  real  names  must  be  withheld)  poured 
out  the  details  of  tiieir  lives  and  tnjubled 
times.  p.Untmg  a  haunting  portrait  of  the 
private   degradatl<in  of  dope  addiction. 

Here  are  their  case  hist.  Ties  and  que.stions 
and  answers  of  their  recorded  t<alks 

Alvtn  D  .  male,  white    slntrle,  6-f'>ot 

and    scrawny     (narcotics    have    dropped    his 
weijht  from  170  down  U)  135i 

Father  deceased  M  ither  a  some'imes 
prostitute     two  arrest.s  i  . 

Educanon;  2  years  at  a  vocational  high 
srho.,1  I  MT.til  he  decided  it  w.is  e.isler  t.) 
take  a  fix  than  an  exam;  then  he  pawned 
I'.is   textbooks  for  a  hypodermic  needle* 

'■Q\iesti'>n  Alvln.  what  type  of  dope  base 
yovi  been  using'' 

•'Answer    Heroin 

"Quet.rion  Is  that  what  you  call  it? 
Heroin'' 

'  .An.swer    No     Call  It  smack 

"Question  And  you  always  t.ike  It  In  the 
arm  ' 

".\nswpr  Yeah  And  sniff  It.  But  mostly 
in  the  arm 

"Question  How  did  you  get  started.  Alvln'' 
How  did  you  get  ho. iked'' 

"Answer  Ah.  I  don't  know  Ju.st  hap- 
pened, that's  all.  You  walk  around  up  near 
East  117th  Street  and  there  it  is  And 
they're  pushing  It  and  you  take  It  for  kicks. 
Like  a  drink,  y<  'U  kiu  iw 

"Question  Where  did  you  get  the  sma.  k 
Alvin. 

"Answer    Around 

"Question    Where'' 

".^n.swpr    Friends 

■  Question.  Your  friends  are  pushers? 
"Answer  Nii.  Just  friei-ds.  you  know 
"Question.  'Where  did  you  get  your  needle? 

What  do  you  c.ill  It    the  .^pike""      'Ilie  works? 
".\nswer.  Yeali       The   W(jrks    I   got   from   a 
friend,  too      I  htxked  my  bo<jks  and  bought 
the  works.     No  problem 

■  Question  How  much  did  yuu  have  to  pay 
for  srnack  '      How  much  a   day'' 

"Answer    Oh.   uiaybe   eight    IjU.  ks. 
'  QuestKjn    For  one  fix  ' 


"Answer    No       For    a    bag.     That's   maybe 

three   fixes,   yi  u   know 

•  yuestioti  How  Would  you  get  the  bag  of 
smack.  Alvin  '     What  was  the  procedure? 

•  Answer.  Well,  the  way  I  went  about  get- 
ting \'..  1(1  walk  down  to  the  corner  and  just 
look  iu-uund  and  pretty  soou  you  know  who  s 
t!ie  c^  une(  lion  and  who  isn't.  So  then  I 
pass  him  the  money  and  he  lays  tlie  bag 
down  .somewheres  Look  on  top  of  a  garbage 
Can.   you   know 

•  Question  How  did  you  gel  the  money  for 
smack  '     Did  yuu  have  a  Job? 

Ansv^er    I    vi .is   a   deluery   boy. 
•Question    Isn  t    that    a    pretty    expensi'.e 
h.iblt    'T   a    dell,  ery    boy.' 

Answer,   I  hustled.     I  went  up  to  the  pool 
hall.s   and   hu.stled.    y^-u    kn'  w 

•  Que.-itlon    Nine  ball  pool  ' 

"Atiswrr  No  Eight  bull  And  when  I 
didnt  hustle  1  sold  things  for  a  Inend  You 
ki.ow    radios  and  things 

(.^ui-^'i    n    So  you  were  a  fence'* 

■  .\i..swor     I  Kuess  so 

'Ques'ion  Why  do  yovi  want  U^  khk  the 
habit.  Al\  in  ' 

"Answer  Well.  It's  like  this  I  want  to 
be  like  mv  father  He.s  dead  But  he  was  a 
giKxl  man  I'm  tired  of  running,  mister.  I 
want  to  catch  my  breath   ' 

"MY    MOTHFRS    BEE.S    CRYING" 

Joe  L.  18.  a  clerk  in  a  L<iwer  Manhattan 
bank,  commutes  fn  m  Queens,  often  threat- 
ened with  loss  of  his  J.  b  for  chronic  ah- 
fenteelRin 

Father    A  munlcl;  .('.  employee 

M'  ther  Posses-sl.  e  ner\  ons.  a  dl.ibet  Ic  who 
sjx-nds  considerable  time  In  medl'-al  f  llnl' s 

Education      4    ye.irs    (  f    high    school 

Future    Unlinown 

"Que.'-tion  Why  do  \.  •;  want  t<->  go  to  Rlv- 
er-lde  Hospital.  Joe"" 

■  Answer    My  mother,  she  found  my  guns 
'QueK'i    !i     V    ur    gunii?      You    mean    zip- 
guns? 

"Answer  No  My  needles.  She  found 
them  in  my  p<K-ket  and  she  wants  n;e  to  go 
to  the  h<«pltal 

"Qxiestion  H.jw  V  ne  ha\e  you  been  on 
dope'' 

'Answer    About  a  year 

"Queatlon.  What  made  y(  u  Uike  dope  tlie 
first  time.  Joe'' 

.\nswer  (>h  y  'i  g<  t  around  with  differ- 
ent people  •  •  •  maybe  people  a  little  older 
Uum  you  And  if  you're  young,  you  know, 
prefy  .*'oii  your  nund  gets  pretty  tAntalisced. 
And  then,  after  y  'U'\e  tried  it.  you  find  it 
gives  yi>u  a  real  nice  high. 

"QuesUun    A  nice  hlgh^ 

".'Uuwer.  Yeah,  like  drinking  whuky. 
OnJy  better. 

"Question  How  does  your  family  feel 
ulx>ut  it.  Joe  ' 

'  .\n.swer  Arc  y  u  kidding?  It's  busted 
them.  My  mother  s  been  crying  ever  since 
she  found  my  guna 

"I'll  kevhk  kick  it  row  oood" 

Manuel  ."^  .  \^.  auto  mechanic  from  West 
H.irlem. 

Parent*.:  Separated 

Education    Orammar  .s<  l.fK)!. 

"Question  What  kind  of  n.ircotics  have  yovi 
been  u.-Jlng    Mannle' 

".^nswer,  Pot 

"Quest  1<  in    Marihuana'' 

"Aiuiwer.   Yeah. 

"Quebtloii    You  don't  use  licroln'' 
.\nswer    Ye.ih.    u.^e   that,  too 

"Question    Aiiythlng  else? 

".Answer  Yeah  Speedballs  (a  nuxture  of 
cocaine  and  heroin i . 

"Question  You're  u'olnc  to  Riverside.  Man- 
nle Do  y  )u  think  you  can  kick  the  habit 
and  .•>^ly  ,iw  (v  from  it' 

".An.swer.  I  can  kick  it  for  a  while,  man. 
Yeiih       But  I'll  never  kick  it  for  good. 

"Quest ii  n    !>->  you  want  to? 
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"Answer.  Sure  I  want  to.  But  wantlng's 
one    thing.     EKjlng^s    another." 

"NARCOTICS    DON  T    SOLVF    ANTTHINO" 

Pichard  M  .  20.  married  2  year.s.  father  of 
a  5-month-old  girl,  works  part  time  as  an 
iipartnu-nt  superintendent's  helper  In  Brook- 
lyn      Wife     pregnant. 

■Question,  How  did  it  start,  Richard? 
Wh.it  made  you  take  dope? 

".^nsv.•cr    I  d  m't  know.     I  have  problems. 

"Quc.'tlon     Family    problem.-;? 

"Answer  I  have  so  niany  problems  I  don't 
like  to  count  them. 

"Question.  Yovi  figured  dope  could  help 
yoxi  .solve  your  problem.^'' 

"Answer  N.ircotlcs  don't  .'.olvc  anything. 
They  Juht   let   you  fortret, 

'  Qvie.stKui  I>,es  your  wife  want  you  to  go 
to  Riverside'' 

'  An-wer  Yes  She  said  'Look  You  get 
straightened  out  and  then  we'll  work  things 
ovit."     She  wanted  to  walk  away  from  me. 

"Question  But  she  stuck  wltli  you.  didn't 
she? 

"Answer,  No.  She  left  me.  She's  staying 
with  her  mother  vintil  I  get  myself  fixed  up. 

"Question.  Fixed    up.    Richard? 

".Answer.  I  guess  that's  the  wrong  word 
for  It.     You  know  what  I  mean. 

A   rUTURE-'    "I  CAN'T   SEE   ANTTIIINC" 

Saul  K,  16.  a  hl^jh  school  student  in  the 
Br  uix.  both  p.iren'a  gainfully  employed, 
lives  In  a  solid  n;lddIe-inconic  nelghborhixxl. 

■Question,  You  smoke  pot.  Saul?  How 
many  reefers  a  day? 

"Answer.  Five,  m.iybe  six. 

"Question    'Why  > 

"Answer,  In  the  beginning,  f  r  kitks  Now, 
I  d  Jii  t  kno-*-     I  Just  du  It. 

"Question.  Where  do  yijU  get  the  money 
for  reefers? 

"Answer    My  allowai.ce. 

"Questl(  n    Is  yovir  allowance  that  big? 

"Answer  No.  Sometimes  I  borrow  from 
friends. 

"Question  Have  you  ever  been  In  any 
trouble,  Saul? 

■  Answer.  No.     But  cnce  I  stole  s.  une  tires. 

"Question,  To  get  money  for  pot? 

"Answer.  Tliat's  right. 

"Question.  You  look  older  than  16.  Level 
^*ith    us,    now.     Aren't   you   really   about  23? 

"Answer,  No.  Hoocst.  I'm  16.  I  guess 
that's  what  It  does  to  you.  Makes  you  look 
older. 

"Question      Does   It    afTect    your  health? 

"Answer.  I  used  to  be  a  pretty  good  bas- 
ketball player,  you  know?  Now  I  can't  even 
run  half  a  block  to  catch  a  biia. 

"Question.  What  kind  of  futvire  do  you  see 
for  yourself,  Saul? 

"Answer.  I  can't  see  ai.ytlilng.  mister.  I 
can  only  see  as  far  as  today." 

JProm  the  New  York  Journal-American,  Jan. 

11,   1962] 
Nkw  York  D<irE   Pishers  Carry  Scouece  to 

Youths  in  Suburbs 

*(By  James  D   Horan,  Dom  Frasca,  and  John 

Mitchell) 

Drug  peddlers  In  New  York  City  are  sup- 
plvlng  adolescents  from  the  suburbs  with 
heroin  and  marihuana,  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American has  learned. 

A.s  .1  re.sult,  the  scourge  of  addiction  among 
teenagers  and  young  adults  Is  spreading  rap- 
idly to  the  tree-lined  streets  of  some  of  the 
M'trop,  iiUan  area's  most  exclusive  communi- 
ties 

A  survey  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
rev  eais  ■ 

Hnrlem  and  Oreenwlch  Village  are  the 
prime  sotirces  of  narcotics  supply  for  youths 
In  the  commuter  counties  of  Westchester, 
NY.,  and  Fairfield,  Conn. 

N.j-cotics  deaths,  unheard  of  In  Suburbia 
10  years  ago,  have  occurred  among  youths  in 
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Stamford,    Ckinn.,    and    scattered    towns    of 
Westchester  County. 

In  New  Jersey,  adolescent  drug  users  have 
been  multiplying  annually  for  the  past  8 
years,  particularly  In  larger  towns  such  as 
Plalnfleld. 

"It's  definitely  a  new  situation,"  said 
Plalnfleld  PoUce  Chief  Arthur  Phillips.  "Ten 
years  ago  there  Just  wasn't  such  a  thing  as 
a  teenage  drug  user  In  Plalnfleld.  Last  year 
we  had  to  arrest  two  under  the  age  of  15." 

Seven  other  youthful  drug  users  were  ar- 
rested In  Plalnfleld  last  year  during  a  single 
week,  •'wo  of  them  were  picked  up  with  the 
"works" — needles  and  heroin  decks — In  their 
lK>ssc'-flon. 

"All  of  them,"  Chief  Phillips  said,  "ad- 
mitted they  were  getting  their  narcotics  in 
New  York  City  " 

He  was  not  the  only  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer interviewed  who  identified  this  city  as 
the  source  of  drugs  for  suburban  youngsters. 

Assistant  District  Attorney  Thomas  A. 
Facelle.  Jr..  of  Westchester  County,  disclosed 
that  youths  from  Yonkers,  Mount  Vernon, 
and  New  Rochelle  are  obtaining  narcotics 
during  Saturday  night  visits  to  Greenwich 
Villa-e. 

CFT    DOPr     IN    CITY 

"They  are  also  getting  it  in  Harlem  and 
the  Bronx,"  he  said.  "The  number  of  users 
has  been  Increasing  steadily  since  about 
1953. 

"We  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  this 
problem  does  not  respect  any  particular 
economic  group.  It  has  touched  some  of  our 
better  homes."  the  prosecutor  noted. 

Mr.  Pacelle  said  several  young  people  in 
Westchester  died  last  year  from  overdo.ses  of 
narcotics.  He  identified  two  as  a  19-year-old 
Mount  Vernon  youth  and  a  23-year-old 
White  Plains  mother. 

Capt.  Ignatius  Montagnino  of  the  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  Detective  Bureau,  reported  still 
another  fatality  from  drugs — a  16-year-old 
boy  "hooked"  for  less  than  6  months  on 
heroin  obtained  In  New  York  City. 

trailed  addicts 

"I  have  personally  followed  known  addicts 
from  Stamford  to  Harlem  and  observed  them 
there  on  the  streets.  "  said  Captain  Montag- 
nino. "It  was  obvious  why  they  were  there — 
and  It  wasn't  to  see  the  sights." 

From  Mlneola,  county  seat  of  Nassau,  Po- 
lice Conunlssloner  Andrew  Kirk  reported 
youthful  drug  addiction  was  not  only  on  the 
Increase  but  was  beginning  to  infiltrate  some 
of  the  county's  more  prominent  families. 

"Hlcksvllle  and  Elmout  are  two  towns  that 
we  have  been  watching  very  closely,"  he  said. 
"The  problem  has  been  grave  in  these  com- 
munities from  time  to  time." 

And  where  do  youths  of  Nassau  obtain 
their  hablt-formlng  drugs? 

"New  York  City,"  said  Commissioner  Kirk. 
"Where  else? ' 

COMX    FROM    JERSEY,    TOO 

Newark  police  estimate  that  98  percent  of 
the  heroin  obtained  by  addicts  in  their  geo- 
graphical Jurisdiction  comes  from  distribu- 
tors headquartered  east  of  the  Hudson — In 
other  words,  New  York. 

They  added,  however,  that  adolescent  drug 
addiction  is  not  regarded  as  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  Newark . 

"We  are  more  concerned  with  the  milder 
forms  of  narcotics  among  teenagers."  said 
Capt.  Richard  Murphy  of  the  Juvenile  bu- 
reau. "There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  kids  over 
here  who  are  taking  codeine-base  cough 
syrup  and  Seconal  tablets  for  kicks." 

North  of  Newark,  in  the  Palisades  com- 
munity of  west  New  York,  the  Reverend 
Leonard  P.  Spanburgh  estimated  that  "at 
least"  1,000  youths  in  north  Jersey  have 
fallen  victim  to  the  drug  habit. 


(From  the  New  Y'ork  Journal- American, 

Jan.   12,  1962] 

Two    Thousand     Five     Hundred    and     Five 

Addicts — 40  "Ctjres"  at  a  Cost  or  $400,000 

Each 
(By  James  D.  Horan.  Dom  Frasca,  and  John 
Mitchell) 

New  York  City  taxpayers  are  picking  up 
a  bill  of  more  than  $400,000  to  produce  a 
single  "cure"  of  adolescent  drug  addiction. 

Of  2.505  cases  handled  by  Riverside  Hos- 
pital, the  city's  treatment  center  for  young 
addicts,  only  40  can  be  listed  as  "cures," 
accordl.ig  to  confidential  psychiatric  re- 
ports. 

And  any  one  of  these  40  could  resume  the 
drug    habit    at    any   time. 

This  is  the  record  of  an  institution  that 
cost  the  city  more  than  $1  million  for 
equipment  and  renovating  work  merely  to 
open    Its   doors    11    years    ago. 

Since  then  It  has  operated  on  an  average 
of    approximately    $1,400,000    a    year. 

Altogether,  the  taxpayers  have  shelled  out 
more  than  $16  million  for  an  experiment 
that  has  demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt 
the  Ineptness  of  the  city's  program  In  the 
fight  against  the  slow  death  of  drug  addic- 
tion. 

Most  city  officials  have  come  to  realize 
it  is  not  too  late  to  do  something  about  it. 
But  they  are  moving  slowly,  very  slowly. 

Mayor  Wagner  announced  nearly  3  years 
ago  that  Riverside  would  be  closed  eventu- 
ally. His  decision  was  backed  by  the  board 
of  hospitals.  The  plan  was  to  provide  fa- 
cilities for  young  addicts  In  municipal  hos- 
pitals where  treatment  and  research  could 
be  Improved. 

It  is  still  Just  a  plan. 

Department  of  Hospitals  Commissioner 
Ray  E.  Trussel  told  the  New  York  Journal - 
American  i 

"The  gradual  relocation  of  Riverside  pa- 
tients to  State  and  local  research  centers 
will  be  accomplished." 

But  neither  Commissioner  lYussel  nor  any 
other  city  official  was  able  to  say  when  this 
would  be  completed.  There  is  obviously  no 
time  schedule. 

In  a  survey  of  Riverside,  this  newspaper 
found  that  the  40  "cures"  listed  in  psychi- 
atric repwrts  pertain  to  adolescents  who  have 
remained  off  drugs  for  3  or  more  years  follow- 
ing treatment  at  the  hospital. 

HUMANE    TREATMENT    POLICY    ESTABLISHZD 

However,  their  ability  to  kick  the  habit 
has  not  stimulated  the  optimism  of  medical 
authorities  trying  to  combat  the  enormous 
problem. 

Dr.  Trussel  himself  said: 

"There  is  no  established  cure  for  any 
significant   proportion  of  narcotic   addicts." 

Dr.  Victor  Breth,  who  took  over  as  medical 
superintendent  of  Riverside  1  year  ago, 
said  hospital  records  show  105  former 
patients  have  stayed  away  from  drugs  for 
at  least  a  year. 

But  he  hastened  to  add  that  they  cannot 
be  considered  cured  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination. 

Conversely,  this  indicates  the  majority  of 
patients  resumed  the  use  of  drugs  within 
a    year   after   leaving   the    hospital. 

LOT     OF     REPEATERS     RETURN     TO     HOSPIT.AL 

Dr.  Breth  declined  to  disclose  these  figures. 
But  he  did  admit  I'^'^^^We  have  a  lot  of  repeaters 
at  Riverside." 

To  help  stop  repeating  as  well  as  begin- 
ning addicts  from  getting  narcotics.  U.S. 
Senator  Kenneth  Keating.  Republican,  of 
New  York,  today  recommended  that  the  New- 
York  Journal  American's  "Blueprint  for  Ac- 
tion" be  carefully  studied  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

In  Washington,  the  Senator  praised  the 
blueprint's  imaginative  approach,  which  in 
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part  callB  for  a  mandatory  nvlnlmum  25- 
VPfif  prlBon  term  for  puahers  selling  dope  to 
y<iutha. 

Sherman  Patrick,  research  consultant  for 
the  health  department,  conducted  a  survey 
uf  results  and  procedures  at  Riverside  a  year 
ago.     Ti:>day  he  says 

I'm  afraid  I  have  to  disagree  with  these 
reports  of  106  cures.  My  conclusion,  after 
Interviewing  many  of  these  so-called  cures, 
la  that  practically  all  of  them  were  never 
tr>j€  addicts  In  the  first  place.  If  they  were 
r..)t  addicts,  then  they  cannot  be  counted  as 
cures  '  " 

Located  on  the  northern  tip  of  the  East 
River  on  North  Brothers  Island  Riverside 
Hospital  Is  actually  a  series  of  dilapidated 
buildings  with  a  capacity  for  handling  140 
patients 

Officially,  young  addicts  are  admitted  to 
the  hospital  voluntarily  However,  many 
of  them— after  getting  Into  trouble-  are 
often  nudged  Into  Riverside  by  Judges  wh<i 
give  them  the  choice  of  going  away  to  a 
reformatory   or   signing   Into   the   hospital 

PatHnts  admitted  th«  ttrrt  time  must 
»gre«  to  rtmaln  thert  6  months  The  rt- 
petitefs"— thone  r#t\irnlng  for  a  second  or 
third  lime  must  accept  a  )-motith  rmi- 
flntiment 

TTiU  p«Tlod  of  traatmvnt  Is  ron»Ul»T»d 
•«trem«ly  inadsqtiaUi"  by  many  medical 
a»ith<;flll#«  Th*y  insist  ymng  addirts 
should  be  hoatrttallMd  for  a  rnut'h  UMtger 
nme  p<»»slbly  a  y«ar  «f  m^rfe  a»p«fidi(ig 
on   the  d«Kre«  of   addiction 

The  inadsquary  of  Riverside  »««  also  un- 
derscored  by    a   t"ur   of   the   premises 

Thotigh  Dr  llreth  and  his  aisutatit  Mim 
Kuth  C  Mi^ck  work  dofgedty  U)  help  the 
y<;ung  addicts,  the  fact  U  the  hospital  is 
badly    understaffed 

P^^nuM■n  SMI  st.(x>WM  ra»ooM  or  u^mttom 
Th*  introduction  of  young  addicts  to 
Rlversld*  l«  a  dismal  expcrtenoe  f^n  7J 
hours,  th«y  are  c<jnflrt«d  to  a  small  building 
that  WM  one9  a  mtrt'fu*  It  la  here  that 
th«y  undergo  the  oft«n  %%oni*\n§  with- 
drawal" which  addlct«  must  endure  when 
they  are  unable  to  get  drug*  It  Is  not  un- 
usual for  two  or  thr#«  of  these  newcomers 
u>  be  crowded  into  a  room  no  larger  than 
8  by  10 

(tome  of  the  medical  equipment  Is  so  ob- 
solete that  one  doctor   told   this  newspaper 
any  accredited  hoapltal  would  not  accept  it 
for  nothing  " 

Some  girls  are  pregnant  when  they  are 
admitted  to  the  hosplta'. .  but  they  are  not 
segregated  from  any  patients  who  have  made 
any  measure  of  progress 

No  attempt  is  made  to  divide  patients  Into 
age  groups  A  boy  of  12  or  13  can  readi'.y 
befriend  an  addict  who  is  6  or  7  years  older 
Yet  Riverside  Is  not  without  a  few  sup- 
porters Dr  Emanuel  Rubin,  director  of  the 
h'^spltal's  p.sychlatrlc  services,  said 

"We  have  a  well-deve:(jped  program  at 
Riverside 

■  During  the  p.us*  f*»w  years,  m.iny  ch.inges 
h.ive  been  made  We  have  a  g  lod  schrM.l 
program  and  attempts  are  being  made  to 
improve  the  V'Kratlonal  training  of  patients 
"There  Ls  h  ipe  We  are  loolilrig  forward 
to  the  development  of  more  research  pro- 
grams ' 


|Fri>m  the  New  York  Journal-Americ  in    Jan 
13     19631 

W    *R<N.INF       AND       ArrcSCARE       KEY      TO      DOVE 

Problem     A  Blotprint  roa  Action   Now 

I  By  Jimf.s  D  Hit  in  Dom  Kr.i.son,  and  John 
M.tchell) 

Quarantine  and  iftercare 

These  two  words  are  the  keynote  of  the 
New  York  J  lUrnal- American's  "Blueprint  for 
A  tion'  U)  help  the  youthful  addict  regain 
his  rightful  place  In  society. 


Quarantine  and  aftercare  for  the  victims 
of  New  York  3  dope  peddlers-— rehablUUi- 
tlon  Instead  of  retribution 

In  Its  "blueprint"  this  newspaper  urges 
the  Immediate  establishment  of  addiUonal 
hospital  facilities  and  W"rkcam|:>e  tor  ad- 
dicts who  have  been  arrested   by  police 

In  New  York  State  tixlay.  however,  there 
are  only  325  hoapltal  beds  set  aiilde  f<ir  the 
treatment  of  druk;  '.isers 

Existing  St.itf  wirkcamps  f  t  Juvenile 
delinquents  will  n-  t  accept  youths  *itn  l.ls- 
U^rie.s  as   u  ers  "f   niri>'tics 

As  a  result,  more  than  4,000  addlc4e  will  be 
placed  behind  prison  bars  In  New  York  City 
alone  th..s  vear  unleFs  .-tejs  arf  t.iken  now  U< 
pr'>vide    facilities   for    their   rehabilitation 

In  Albanv  legislative  maneuvering  Is  al- 
ready underway  to  enact  new  provisions 
Paralleling  this  newspapers  recoinn.enda- 
tions  the-e  legal  provision.'  would  permit 
arrested  addicts  t<i  elect  hospital  treatment 
Tcither  than  J.ill 

Oti  M-mday  State  Assemblyman  William 
C  Brennan.  end.)rilng  '^e  Journal- Amerl- 
raii  «  program,  called  for  legislation  to  create 
an  additional  2  000  h/npital  bed*  for  addicis 
m  Npw  York  Htatf 

Hill  bill  w  Uld  alBo  entiblUh  a  ma»triiiim 
•eruri'y  hospital  for  arrested  uddk  u  a  fa- 
cllitv  whef  •ii«-v  <*!  uld  ufidrr«"  detotiflca- 
llon  I  withdrawn!  I  before  being  pUred  on 
prob.j'ioti    .If    trill  "'rr rrd    i..    n    rufnl    work- 

camp 

M'Mi  infornioil  ot(««rvar*  of  die  tisrioM'* 
protiieiM  believK  rtutny  >r  these  badly  neede<1 
beds   for  sddl'ta  rilr*>i<ly   •«!*•    iti  the  ttta'e  • 

matiliil    boapMaU 

(Jueen*  Distn.  i  AM<,fiii.y  Ktaiili  f)  f)('oii- 
liwr  U'Ul  Ibflse  rfpofer*  Uia*  In  Mie  f)-y«.ir 
p«rl'»<1  from  ll>^^  to  li»«»0  bed  ix  rupanrl**  In 
(he  mniilii  liwrpl'itls  if  Nrw  Yofk  i.uriib«T»d 
f)  000  b«r«u»e  of  lbs  rnpid  patient  turiiov.if 
du*   to   tr>tn(|Uill/.ers    and    therapy 

H</ma    of    trieae    beds     I'    W(»s    [iote<l     (iiin).' 
easily   l>e  all<K'ated  for  the  ireaimetit  of  .»d 
di<'is 

I  Ills  itewipnpar  s  proposal  that  a  reglohMl 
system  of  work  carnps  l>e  ••tubllstiad  lutA 
already  won  •trong  lupport  from  [.tapuiy 
Chief  Inspector  Edward  Carey  head  of  tits 
police  department  B   bureau   of   narcotics 

Appraised  of  the  prop<>«Mil  Inspector  Carey 
said 

We  who  deal  with  the  addict  In  the 
streets  of  New  York  know  him  as  well  as 
anyone  and  we  are  convinced  what  he  needs 
more  than  anything  else  is  to  get  away  from 
the  city    -as  far  as  poaslble 

"I  cannot  think  of  any  better  environment 
for  the  addict  than  a  work  camp  in  the  coun- 
try where  he  can  lead  a  productive  life 
enjoy  healthful  exercise  and  start  to  build 
a  future  for  himself  " 

Inspector  Carey  agreed  that  the  work 
camp>a  could  be  maintained  for  a  reasonable 
cost  If  the  Federal  Government  were  to  es- 
tablish them  on  Inactive  military  reservH- 
tl(jns 

Under  the  plan  municipalities  such  as 
New  York  would  pay  a  small  per  diem  stipend 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  defray  the 
cost  of  staff  j.alarles 

The  camp  progr.im  would  not  only  includf 
ovitd'VT  labor  "f  .m  agricultural  or  forestry 
nature  but  a:^<i  ri»<-re,ition  and  v.>cHtlt.naI 
triming 

That's  very  Important."  said  Ins^)ector 
Carey  "It  does  no  good  Ui  return  the  addict 
to  society  If  he  la  HI  equipped  to  handle 
a   J    b  ■■ 

The  inspe'-tor  said  a  work  (amp  f^  r  female 
rtddli'ta  would  be  of  particular  aloe  to  the 
city  of  New   York 

"It  would  relieve  si>me  of  the  pressures  of 
overcrowding  at  the  Women  s  House  of 
Detention."  he  said 

One  rec  'mniendathjn  which  Inspector 
Carey  added  tn  the  Journal-Amerlc.m  s  plan 
IS  that  pers«jns  released  fr'ini  a  wi.rk  camp  be 
r>->qu;red  to  submit  to  a  nalllne  test  at  any 
time  during  their  probation. 


K  nalllne  test  Is  a  medical  procedure  to 
determine  the  presence  of  narcotic*  In  a  per- 
siins  blood  system  According  to  Inspector 
Carey,  it  c«iuld  l>e  required  of  the  former 
addict  by  any  pe<ice  or  probation  officer  who 
suspects    he    ha.s   returned    to   dope. 

If  the  test  were  p->sltlve,  the  "t>eu:ksllder" 
would  be  returned  to  a  rehabilitation  facll- 
I'y 

In  the  area  of  aftercare  this  newspajier 
ha.s  called  for  the  creation  of  a  State  office 
■  f  narcotics  control  with  a  director  ap- 
jv,in'e<l  by  the  Governor  One  of  the  moel 
imixirtant  functhins  of  such  an  agen<  y 
would  be  tu  administer  a  system  of  aftercare 
clinics 

NFED     ron      \rXT.Ki   AKt     HELD     MOST     IMPOBTANT 

Almost  every  omclal  to  which  these  re- 
p  Tters  turned  In  their  3-month  study  of 
the  narcotics  crisis  said  It  was  the  present 
lack  of  such  aftercare  facilities  that  weak- 
rni'd  the  earlier  benefit*  of  hoepltallz.atlon 

An  K^tficr  of  narci)tlcs  c<^ntrol  would  be  em- 
;>  'wi'red  t.>  es'ahlish  out-patient  clinics  for 
addles  In  exuting  h  ispitals  and  settlement 
h  "ises 

iiher  steps  wMch  this  newspaper  hnx 
ur."(l  In  Its     ni'ieprini  for  Action  '  are 

\  •tiffrtilng  of  the  ntnfvitory  }all  term  f  r 
lilt  ti.n  |iu«hrr»  minimum  mandu*  -ry 
'«rfn  f  ,M)  yptrs  '  i'f  yur*  for  Iho.^e  who  •«  I 
d  ip"  '"  'MifiMf«i  ifis'esd  of  the  esisiit.g  iffin 
of  1  t  I  11  y»nr» 


folic* 
olli  r 


d«pi»f  t  rri"!!!  >»•  a  drterreiit  to  crime  Polli  e 
■i*t|irii«i«  addl<  t«  nr*  r»s|x'rislbl*  for  >iior« 
ihali  n  percefil  of  New  York  CUf'S  Crimes 
l»«  >tM*e  i.f  their  need  to  flnarire  the  coeMy 
d  >|>e   h,iblt 

(Mis  of  the  tfi  >st  inipofiufit  point*  In  Iti* 
blueprln'  In  the  eyes  of  law  enforcement 
ofTii  wtis  Is  (he  rr<  ornmeiidatlon  that  New 
Y  irks  restrictions  oti  senr' h  and  aelKurs  by 
p'l  i''e  be   eased 

rSn■\^>'\i\t>^\  by  levf.il  terhnlcatlllM,  the 
pr otiiern  of  seiiri  h  and  sei/urs  In  the  area  of 
tiifCMtlrs  htw  enforcenirti*  hollf  down  U> 
ihis 

It  Is  >lrtuii!ly  Inip'ioalble  for  narcotic* 
squad  dsteclivrs  to  obtain  search  warrants 
to  raid  a  narcotics  hangotit  aft«r  10  p  m 

If  they  succeed  In  gaining  the  Cftr  of  a 
magistrate  wtiich  Is  frequently  im[K)Mlbl* 
outside  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  they 
must  convince  the  Jurist  that  their  Intent 
to  search  a  premise*  Is  baaed  on  poaltlve 
Inf  irmatlon 

Though  Information  may  come  from  the 
nuwt  reliable  s<jurce,  detectlvaa  have  been 
denied  a  search  warrant  on  such  a  minor 
technicality  as  their  failure  to  supply  the 
nuigistrate  with  the  full  name  of  the 
suspect 

In  Its  blueprint  this  newspaper  urged 
legi.slatlon  that  Would  establish  a  magistrate 
sitting  In  Manhattan  night  court  as  the 
regular  .snurce  for  search  warrant*  for  the 
entire  city 

It  also  called  for  easing  of  restrictions  In 
such  a  wav  that  p<->llce  could  obtain  a  search 
warraii'  if  they  have  reasonable  cause  for  a 
sear'h      rather   than   poaitive   Information 
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NEGOTIATION  FROM  A  POSITION 
OF  STRLNGTH 

Thr  SPKAKER  pro  tempore  Undir 
previoiLs  ordtT  of  thr  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebra.ska  f  Mr.  CunninchamI 
is  reropnizj'd  for  5  miiiute.s 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  Mr.  Speaker. 
wheiievt-r  thi.s  country  negotiates  with 
R'j.s.sia  I  behcvf  wt'  should  negotiate 
from  a  po.sition  of  stnngth.  When  this 
House  voted  la.st  week  with  only  two  dis- 
senting votes  to  deny  the  use  of  U.S. 
mails  to  Commuiu.'^t  political  propa- 
Liaiula,  it  put  .Xmrnca  in  a  pxjsition  of 
strength. 


Some  very  inteiTsting  things  aie  now 
going  on. 

The  New  York  Tunes  this  past  Sunday 
said  the  Umted  States  and  Russia  will 
opt^'n  cultural  exchange  discussions  here 
in  Washington  tomorrow.  The  same 
iii  Licle  contains  the  following  statement: 

for  instance,  hundreds  and  sometimes 
thousands  of  copies  of  Amenka  ha*  |8ic| 
ix-cn  returned  by  Kussian  autlit.  rllies  as  un- 
saluble.  despite  iibundance  (sic)  evidence  of 
quick  .sellouts  and  even  black-market  sales 
of  the  Russlan-langtiage  mngazme  In  all 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union 

nie  United  states  wants  the  circulation 
Umitii  on  Amerlka  and  the  Russians'  EngUsh- 
laiiKUafje  map  li^ne  U.a.SR.  raised  from 
SO.lXX)  to  100,000  with  the  additional  right 
of  free  dlhir.bution  Of  cojsles  that  are  not 
sold 

Of  cojrse.  tins  i.s  unc  rea-son  why  the 
House  included  the  political  propaganda 
provision  in  the  rate  bill.  What  earthly 
.•irn.se  would  there  be  In  making  our  mall 
«ervice»  avnilnblc  for  Ru.islan  propa- 
tranda  when  the  magazine  Amerlka  Ifl 
not  even  distributed  In  accord  with  the 
airrrenu'iit  now  rxlMllng  brlweon  the 
tJnitrd  BtBt<-a  Bfirt  RuMflla  for  the  dl»- 
1 1  ibiit  lofi  of  that  publication '' 

Tfiln  Is  not  all  that  Im  K'iImu  on  'Dir 
I'rt  iidi  riiR  |»(»'^s  »»«-^Meto«'y,  Mr  Hhllfnii-r, 
fir  w  U»  I'm  IS  ov  ir  the  week/jul  and  met 
With  M  A  KhiiflwDov  Mr  Mallnurr  a 
roiinu-iimrt  in  (he  UtuMnn  novernmenl 
This  nioiiiiiiK'a  Wu«hini;t/)n  Post  rrporl 
ofi  this  mtr\\n\i.  roiilalna  the  followlnu 
paruirrnpfi  Hhicli  may  or  rtiiiy  not  be 
roireei 

Mitl.nger  and  KtiiirUtnov  did  hot  i^n\tii%» 
IhefitwlNes  (o  the  repdried  ld«'u  of  axrimiig- 
log  tele.  Islon  brondciist*  (>ernil«tlng  the  two 
K  s  u>  address  directly  each  (<<her'B  etilyenry, 
Tlie  range  was  murh  broiMler  and  might  b* 
das' TltMd  a*  dr(jpplng  propaganda  in  favf^r  of 
a  free  eschange  of  lti(i>rmatlon  'Hit*  would 
Include  an  end  to  Jamming  of  Vole*  of 
AmerU  a  progriun*  and  appearance  of  Amarl* 
(an  publUuitotis  on  Ituaaian  newaatauda. 

Now  we  horn  that  Mr.  Salinger  U  back 
In  Waiihlnt'ton;  and  today  President 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Salinger,  and  Mr.  Khru- 
fchchevB  son-in-law,  who  Is  also  the  edi- 
tor of  Pravda,  are  having  lunch  together. 

Now  I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  the 
Inclusion  of  the  mall  restriction  on  Com- 
munist political  propaganda  caused  all 
these  conferences.  Let  me  make  that 
clear.  But,  I  do  believe  that  this  House 
has  demonstrated  tliat  unless  there  is 
reciprocity  of  which  we  are  absolutely 
certain,  we  do  not  intend  to  continue  to 
permit  Iron  Curtain  propaganda  to  be 
distributed  in  the  United  States  at  the 
expense  of  our  taxpayers. 

If  reciprocity  is  truly  granted,  and  If 
we  have  the  reciprocal  right  of  inspec- 
tion to  prove  it.  if  the  Voice  of  America  Is 
iinjammed  in  Russia,  if  American  news- 
papers and  magazines  appear  on  the 
nt^w.sstand.s  of  Rassia.  this  House  will  in- 
deed have  helped  strike  a  blow  for  the 
free  e.xchanpe  of  information  and  ideas 
among  all  countries  of  fie  world. 


DANGEROUS  TREND 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man  from  Iowa    [Mr.   HoevenI    is  rec- 
runized    for    15    minutes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
now  occurring  throughout  the  Govern- 


ment and  particularly  in  the  U-S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  a  most  dis- 
turbing trend.  It  is  a  trend  which  is 
turning  this  huge  agency,  one  of  the 
largest  In  Government,  into  a  massive 
propaganda  machine.  It  is  a  trend 
which  raises  a  serious  threat  to  the  In- 
tellectual Integrity  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  able  and  patriotic  career  em- 
ployees of  the  Department.  It  is  a  trend 
which  portends  great  danger  to  our  basic 
institutions  of  free  speech  and  commu- 
nication. It  is  an  unhealthy  trend.  It 
should  be  recognized,  diagnosed,  and 
stopped  before  it  does  irreparable  harm 
to  American  agriculture,  the  most  im- 
portant segment  of  our  economy. 

This  year  we  are  celebrating  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  land- 
grant  college  system.  We  can  be  truly 
proud  of  the  solid  relationship  that  has 
been  established  over  the  years  between 
U.S  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  land*(rrant  colleges.  They  have 
worked  together  on  a  century  of  progrpss 
And  the  cornerstone  of  this  proarcss  was 
the  freedom  from  partisan  p(;lltlcs, 

Si^rrlary  Kreeman  Is  changlna  ihlx. 
how^ve^,  and  It  aivrs  mi*  vroni  concrrn 
to  »<•«  what  saems  U)  \hi  a  wfll  plannt^d 
and  eoordinatrd  rrrott  U)  rcquirt*  all  the 
90,000  rmpJoyees  of  the  Department  and 
Its  afllllated  auoncles,  b«  they  National, 
0tal«,  or  local,  to  spend  their  valuabit! 
time  In  promoting  controversial  and  un- 
sound political  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  agriculture. 

Let  me  cite  some  examples:  In  the 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Register  of  Janu- 
ary  20,  1003,  the  following  headline  was 
carried:  "Don't  Fight  Farm  Plans, 
AgenU  Told," 

The  story  went  on  to  say ; 

Agent*  for  ths  Federal  Crop  Iiuurancs 
Corporation  were  Instructed  Friday  not  tu 
talk  sgainst  farm  progrsma.  This  fact 
•merged  from  a  clear-cut  statement  of  policy 
by  Justin  C.  Dee,  new  Btst«  director  of  FCIC 
for  lows.  Aft«r  bU  statement,  given  st  th« 
Corporstlon's  annusl  meeting  in  Des  Molnaa, 
Dee  said  be  knew  of  no  case  where  an  agent 
bod  talked  against  Federal  farm  programs 
In  the  past.  "I  Just  wanted  to  make  it  clear 
how  we  felt  about  this,"  Dee  stated. 

This  news  story  then  goes  on  to  re- 
cotmt  Mr.  Dee's  admonitions  as  to  what 
the  Corporation's  employees  in  Iowa  can 
or  cannot  say.  Shocking  as  this  may 
seem,  it  is  the  rule  and  not  the  excep- 
tion in  USDA  these  days.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
[Mr.  Laird]  pointed  out  last  year  on  page 
A2409  of  the  April  12.  1961.  dally  Con- 
gressional Record,  the  loyalty  oath  was 
becoming  the  password  of  the  New 
Frontier. 

The  new  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin 
ASC  committee  was  quoted  by  the  press 
as  saying: 

We  need  and  we  shall  find  people  who 
are  and  will  be  dedicated  In  the  promotion 
of  this  new  approach.  Let  there  be  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  on  January  10, 
1962,  Mr.  Freeman  himself  began  his 
drive  toward  turning  the  Federal  Ex- 
tension Service  into  a  gigantic  political 
action  committee.  In  describing  his  new 
"triangle"  farm  bill  which  will  presum- 
ably be  submitted  to  Congress  soon,  he 


admonished  the  Extension  Service  with 
this  statement : 

There    will    be    those   inside    and    out   of 
Extension  who  will  criticize  you  for  looking 
to  new  horizons,  but  I  submit  that  neither 
you    nor   I    nor   anyone   honestly   concerned 
with    agriculture    can    avoid    the    challenge. 
Some    would    prefer    to   avoid    It    because    It 
deals  with  controversial  matters,  because  It 
relates  to  the  formulation  of  public  policy, 
because   It  deals  with   matters  that   cannot 
be  proved  or  dUproved  by  chemical  analj-sis 
or  controlled  experiments. 
Th  US- 
Mr.  Freeman  continued — 
one  of  the  biggest  tasks  ahead  will  be  edu- 
cation,   of   public  discussion,  of  arriving  at 
sound   decisions   on   policy   In   a   democratic 
manner   through   participation    by   farmers, 
and   by  the  nonfarm  public  as  well.  •    •   • 
Extension    will    need    to    expand    its    tech- 
niques of  education  in  problem  solving  to  a 
wide  audience. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Freeman  said: 

I  am  plfaaed  that  ths  Federal  Bxt«nslon 
»*#rvu<e  is  beginning  to  m««t  this  chslltnge 
of  t/;t.al  economic  dsvelopment,  and  that 
ihsrp  Is  r«»c<^nltion  that  It  will  require  con- 
sldfirnble  re<*Ment«tlon  of  thinking,  wgahl. 
/t«li/)n,  And  emphMls, 

At  tills  point,  Mr,  «pesk«r,  I  think  we 
should  Ix-ar  In  mind  just  what  the  Kttd- 
eral  Kxtcnslon  l*ervtcc  do«s,  In  coop- 
eration with  th«  8Ut««,  it  has  taught 
greaU'r  agricultural  productUm  em- 
tlency;  It  ha«  worktd  for  better  market- 
ing, utllUsatlon,  and  dl«tributlon  of  our 
farm  abundance;  it  has  work«d  hard  to 
conserve  soil  and  waUr;  it  ha«  tnode 
significant  contrlbutiong  In  the  areo  of 
farm  and  home  management  and  fam- 
ily living;  and  it  worlu  directly  with 
thousands  of  young  people  In  the  i-H 
Club  program  to  create  eound  health, 
hands,  heads,  and  hearU  In  our  rural 
youth. 

What  Mr,  Freeman  U  faying  U  that 
this  great  agency  ahould  be  used  to 
propagandize  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
And  let  me  say  right  now  that  I  for  one 
do  not  want  to  see  the  4-H  clover  re- 
placed by  a  Freeman  triangle.  And 
do  not  think  for  one  minute  that  the  of- 
ficial sales  line  is  not  being  carried  out. 
Let  me  read  from  a  copy  of  the  official 
Instructions  Issued  by  the  Illinois  State 
ASC  Committee  to  show  you  just  how 
the  present  administrators  are  poised  to 
lobby  for  an  administration -sponsored 
national  turkey  order: 

It  is  very  Important  that  county  ofBces 
compile  a  complete  list  of  producers  and 
handlers  In  the  event  a  referendum  is  called. 
We  have  therefore  obtained  and  attach  the 
names  and  addresses  of  people  on  the  mailing 
list  of  the  Illinois  State  Turkey  Growers 
Association.  The  listing  should  be  helpful 
In  compiling  your  list  of  producers  and 
handlers  of  turkey  candling  eggs  and 
turkeys. 

Some  small  solace  could  be  taken,  I 
suppose,  if  these  propaganda  tactics 
were  limited  to  only  USDA.  The  Wash- 
ington Star  of  January  24,  1962,  snuffs 
out  even  this  faint  hope  when  Joseph 
Young  reported  as  follows : 

Careerists  Ari  Told  To  Sfkak  Out  To 
Defend  Administration's  Stand 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  told  Gov- 
ernment  career  officials  they  are  expected  to 
make  speeches  advocating  and  defending  ad- 
ministration policies  and  laws.  At  the  di- 
rection    of     President     Kennedy     and     his 
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C*bln«t.  ClvU  Service  CommlMlon  Chairman 
John  M.icv  has  f  .rmulated  a  policy  for  Oov- 
ernment  care«rl«U  which  brlngi  them  Into 
the  policy  iphere  of  operation*. 

In  spite  of  a  longstanding  statutory 
ban  on  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  for 
publicity  and  propaganda  to  influence 
legislation  pending  In  the  Congress,  this 
entire  administration  1a  pushing,  shov- 
ing, encroaching,  and  forcmg  its  career 
civil  servants  to  Join  in  ballyhooing  pro- 
posals and  programa  they  may  not  in 
good  conscience  believe  In. 

What  Ls  to  be  the  position  of  these  life- 
long employees  if  they  embroil  them- 
selves in  partisan  activities  to  the  extent 
called  for  by  this  administration?  Where 
would  the  career  man  in  USDA  who  pub- 
licly advocated  Mr.  Benson's  philosophy 
be  today  and  where  would  he  be  in  the 
next  administration  if  he  publicly  advo- 
cated Mr  Freeman's  policy  today?  Such 
forced  labor  th-ows  up  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  the  effectiveness  of  our  entire 
civil  service  system  How  can  career  em- 
ployees mamiain  their  professional  in- 
tegrity under  such  circumstances''  How 
can  they  be  expected  to  be  political  cha- 
meleons chanKing  their  political  views 
every  4  years? 

Let  me  brin:;  this  into  a  little  sharper 
focus  by  relating'  this  whole  situation  to 
several  concrete  examples  Last  year 
Mr  Freeman  prr-sented  the  Con'jress 
with  the  most  fantastic  scheme  that  I 
have  witnessed  In  my  20  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  As 
you  recall,  it  would  have  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  impose  the 
strictest  controls  in  the  history  of  agri- 
culture on  every  farmer  and  on  every 
farm  commodity  produced  in  America 
after  inaction  by  the  Congress  lor  60 
days  and  by  a  rigged  referendum  in 
which  those  farmers  eligible  and  the 
choices  available  would  both  be  set  by 
Mr.  Freeman.  This  highhanded  plan 
even  envisioned  a  1962  wheat  program 
without  any  congressional  referral  what- 
soever. 

Luckily  for  American  as^riculture.  tins 
monstrous  proposal  known  as  title  I  of 
the  omnibus  farm  bill  was  killed  in  both 
the  House  and  Seriate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees by  a  bipartisan  effort.  And  this 
was  done  m  spite  of  a  great  deal  of  prop- 
aganda by  the  Secretary  and  his  staff 
Had  Mr  Freeman  s  mandate  to  the  Ex- 
tension Service  been  in  effect  last  year, 
presumably  the  entire  effort  of  these 
dedicated  and  capable  public  .servants 
would  have  been  thrown  into  the  fray 
Extension  Service  employees  would  have 
been  forbidden  to  speak  against  it-  on 
the  contrary,  they  would  have  been 
forced  to  speak  favorably — or  forever 
hold  their  peace  The  same  would  have 
been  true  for  the  rest  of  USDA.  includ- 
lUii  the  ASC  and  FCIC 

Last  fall  we  witnessed  a  shocking 
spectacle  at  the  South  Dakota  State  Fair 
where  an  exhibit  sponsored  by  the  State 
ASC  showed  two  trains — one  entitled 
"supply  management"  rolling  along 
while  the  other  train  labeled  "free  enter- 
prise '  was  wrecked  and  derailed.  I  will 
be  glad  to  make  this  picture  available 
to  any  Member  of  the  House  to  see  Can 
we  assume  this  is  the  type  of  education 
which  Mr  Freeman  wants  the  Extension 
Service  to  promote  and  the  type  of  poli- 


cies Mr  Kennedy  want*  the  career  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  to  openly  and 
publicly  support? 

I  know  this  much.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ofUcial  re- 
sponsible for  this  debacle  has  not  been 
disciplined  in  tlie  least  for  his  participa- 
tion in  the  construction  of  this  disgust- 
ing exhibit,  and  I  challenge  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  set  forth  what 
steps  he  has  taken  in  oCRcial  instructions 
to  the  other  ASC  offices  to  prevent  an- 
other such  incident. 

In  conclusion,  the  Congress,  the  public, 
and  the  career  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  AkTiculture  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  should  be  aware  of  this 
unhealthy  trend  which  seeks  to  propa- 
gandize and  brainwash  the  farmers  of 
America  and  the  people  in  general. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  Mr  Patman  1  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  by  vir- 
tue of  House  Resokuion  46.  aK'ieed  to  on 
February  6,  1j61.  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  was  aiiain  re-created 
consisting  of  13  members,  7  from  the 
majority  party  and  6  from  the  minority 
The  following  members  were  appointed 
to  serve  on  the  committee  Representa- 
tive Wricht  Patman,  Democrat,  of  Texas, 
chairman.  Representative  Joe  L  Evins. 
Democrat.  oT  renne.s-see.  RepreseiUatue 
Abraham  J  Milter.  Democrat,  of  New 
■York,  Representative  Sidney  R  Yates. 
Democrat,  of  Illinois.  Repre.sentative 
Tom  Steed.  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma. 
Representative  James  Roosevelt.  Demo- 
crat, of  California.  Representative  Dale 
Alford.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  Repre- 
sentative William  M  McCcLLotH.  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio.  Representative  Arch 
A  Mo<jRE.  Jr.,  Rt-pubiican,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; Representative  Wiiliam  H  Avery. 
R<^publican.  of  Kan'^as:  Representative 
H.  Allen  Smith.  Republican,  of  Califor- 
nia: Representative  Hov^ard  W  R(ibi- 
SON.  Republican,  of  New  York,  and  Rep- 
resentative R^LPH  Harvey.  Republican, 
of  Indiana 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  now  beginning 
the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress.  I 
wish  to  give  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  resume  of  the  activities  of  Its 
Small  Business  Committee  during  the 
first  se.ssion 

Since  small  b'lsiness  "ompnses  more 
than  95  percent  of  the  U  S  total  business 
population  Its  problems  merit  careful 
consideration  That  is,  iwrhaps.  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  the  House 
Small  Business  Committer*  has  been  re- 
constituted during  each  Congess  since 
1941  The  public  policy  regarding  small 
busine^.s  was  stressed  oy  the  Congress 
through  the  enactment  of  the  Small 
Bu  ine.ss  Act  which  states  in  part 

It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  the  r<iii(?rt>»8 
thrtt  the  Ooverument  should  aid.  c<juii»«^1. 
a.sslsc  and  protect.  Insofar  aa  l.s  possible, 
the  intere.sis  of  small-buslr.esa  confcrns  In 
nrder  'o  preservp  free  competitive  cn'er- 
prl.se 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  that  the  House  Small 


Business  Committee  Is.  to  a  large  extent. 
a  service  committee  for  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  nepresentailvea:  the  chair- 
man gives  personal  attention  to  prob- 
lems submitted  to  the  committee  by  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  committee  and  ita  staff 
have  supplied  valuable  a;>slstance  to  the 
Members  m  connection  with  a  very  wide 
viuiety  of  small  business  problems.  All 
requests  for  assistance  were  accorded 
priority  m  accordance  with  committee 
polu  y  .n  order  that  the  Members  would 
be  able  to  report  back  to  their  constitu- 
enus  without  delay  Even  during  the  ad- 
Jourr.ment  of  the  House,  this  ra.'^ework 
continued  unabated  and  the  committee's 
staff  was  kept  available  at  all  times  to 
servr  i)rom{)tly  tho.se  Members  request- 
ing ,:uch  help 

»C  <NOMIC     POSITION     nr     SMAI  L     BfSlNCSS 

I  feel  that  most  people  will  agree  that 
the  perretua'ion  of  the  family  farm, 
small  business,  and  the  local  bank,  are 
the  three  cornerstones  of  the  American 
fr^e  enterprise  system  It  Is  also  tr'ip 
that  no  free  rociety  can  survive  on  any 
foundat  on  other  than  one  which  guar- 
antees a  maximum  of  industrial  enter- 
prise, and  a  mm. mum  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  few- 
Small  firms  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
maintenance  of  active  competition,  upon 
which  our  economy  is  based  A  pros- 
perous and  healthy  small  business  com- 
munity IS  one  of  the  truly  es.sential  bul- 
warks of  American  democracy  That  is 
thf  reason  I  view  with  alarm  the  trend 
tow  ard  monop<j!y  that  has  been  develop- 
ing in  recent  years  Reasonable  observ- 
ers can  agree  that  should  this  tr^nd 
continue  unchecked,  the  source  of  our 
Nation  s  vitality  and  prosperity  and  the 
competitive  character  of  Its  economy  is 
certain  to  disappear  with  dlsa<^trous 
consequences  not  only  to  small  business, 
tut  to  all  Americans 

Tlie  destruction  of  locally  owned.  In- 
dependent small  business  firms  Is.  In 
large  part,  the  resuk  of  predatory  pric- 
ing practices  of  ^ome  large,  nationwide 
corporations  wh  ch  are  taking  over  the 
businesses  of  the  small  and  lndep>endent, 
locally  owned  firms  which  are  being  de- 
stroyed 

INT^'T    or    TfX-FXrMPT    rot'NDATTONS    AND 
rH\RITAUlE    TRUSTS 

The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness ha.";  undertaken  a  study  of  the  Im- 
pact of  tax-exempt  foundations  and 
ch.ari table  trusts  on  the  economic  struc- 
ture dealing,  in  part,  with  problems 
facing  small  business  as  a  result  of  com- 
petition from  foundation-controlled  en- 
terjirises  Such  a  study  Is  imix)rtant  to 
small  busincis  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
economy  Shortly  before  the  close  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to  carry  on  the  study 
iiutiated  by  me. 

It  has  been  ixjinled  out  to  the  commit- 
t« f  that  certain  foundations  not  only 
en 'ai-'e  m  money  lending  on  a  large 
scale,  but  have  substantial  Interests  and. 
m  manv  cast-s.  control  of  business  in  the 
following  fields,  among  others:  soft 
drinks,  mortgages,  real  estate,  gasoline 
service  stations,  oil  and  gas,  baking. 
utilities,   retail,    textiles,   lumber,   meat 
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packing,    restaurants,    insurance,    coal 
mining,  and  commercial  laboratories. 

One  thing  Is  already  quite  clear  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  study.  Tax-exempt 
status  for  over  45,000  foundations  Is  in 
it-self  a  major  national  problem,  when 
ho  little  is  known  about  the  effect  of  that 
(>xemption  on  such  a  large  scale.  Last 
August.  I  informed  the  Members  that 
the  number  of  tax-exempt  foundations 
filing  form  990-A  had  increased  from 
12.295  at  the  close  of  1952  to  45,124  at 
the  end  of  1960,  an  increase  of  367  per- 
cent The  number  of  exempt  founda- 
tions increases  daily.  It  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  know  the  resultant  effects  on 
our  Nation's  economy  and  to  determine 
what  should  or  should  not  be  done  about 
it. 

AVAILABILrTT    or   COMMEXCIAL    BAHK    CKEDfT    FOR 

SMALL    Busnrrss 

The  Small  Business  Committee  has  a 
dual  interest  in  the  commercial  banking 
.situation.  First,  it  is  concerned  with 
the  availability  of  commercial  bank 
credit  for  small  business,  and  second,  it 
is  concerned  with  the  survival  of  small 
independent  banking — a  significant  sec- 
tor of  small  business.  Inquiries  were 
initiated  regarding  regional  concentra- 
tion of  commercial  banking,  growth  of 
chain,  holding  company,  and  branch 
banking,  the  bank  merger  movement  and 
Its  impact  on  concentration  in  banking, 
availability  of  bank  credit  for  small 
business,  and  related  subjects. 

MKkCEKS  AND  StTntCONCZNTRATION 

In  addition  to  the  attrition  in  small 
business  caused  by  business  failures  and 
lagging  entry  cf  small  business  firms  into 
various  business  activities,  independent 
small  business  has  shown  a  sharp  decline 
due  to  the  merger  movement.  Prelim- 
inary studies  were  made  as  to  the  scope 
and  character  of  the  merger  movement 
in  industry  and  trade,  with  particular 
reference  to  mergers  and  acquisitions 
made  by  the  500  largest  industrial  and 
50  largest  merchandising  corporations 
during  the  years  1950-61.  These  stud- 
ies will  consider  questions  of  whether 
present  antitrust  laws  are  sufficient  to 
cope  with  the  ever-growing  merger 
movement  and  the  establishment  of  huge 
conglomerate  corpwrations. 

STAKE    or    AMEKICAN     SMALL    BUSrNESS    IN    THE 
EUIOPKAN       SCONOMIC      COMMUWTrT 

Studies  were  begun  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  big  business  has  entered  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market  by  the  export 
of  capitAl.  the  extent  to  which  small 
business  may  be  faced  with  a  tariff  wall 
surrounding  the  European  Economic 
Community,  the  industries  in  which 
small  business  has  the  greatest  stake  in 
exix)rt  trade,  particularly  with  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  small  business  will  face 
cartelized  competition  in  the  Euroi>ean 
Fconomic  Community. 

LEGISLATIVE    PmOPOSALS    SPONSOKED    BT 
INDIVIDUAL      MKMBEXS 

Although  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  is  not  a  legislative  commit- 
t<'e  as  such,  its  members  have  introduced 
a  variety  of  measures  to  aid  the  small 
busmess  segment  of  the  economy.  Ex- 
amples of  some  of  the  legislative  propw- 
sals  made  may  be  cited. 


Several  members  of  the  committee 
introduced  bills  in  the  House  similar  to 
H.R.  127,  which  I  sponsored,  to  prohibit 
discriminatory  pricing  practices  and  to 
outlaw  sales  at  imreasonably  low  prices, 
including  those  at  levels  below  cost. 
These  bills  were  introduced  as  the  re- 
sult of  testimony  previously  received  by 
the  committee  which  disclosed  a  great 
number  of  instances  in  which  big  busi- 
ness corporations  were  making  sales  at 
prices  below  cost  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
ruthlessly  destroying  competition.  It 
was  also  found  that  when  small  busi- 
nesses were  eliminated  because  of  such 
pricing  practices,  the  prices  of  the  com- 
modities involved  immediately  rose  to 
higher  levels. 

A  number  of  committee  members  also 
Introduced  proposed  legislation  similar 
to  that  sponsored  by  Representative  Tom 
Steed,  H.R.  1233 — which  was  superseded 
by  H.R.  8830 — to  empower  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  issue  temporary 
cease-and-desist  orders  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  long  delays  have  generally  been 
involved  in  the  administrative  process 
of  regulatory  agencies.  It  was  felt  that 
in  order  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
many  small  businesses  diu"ing  the  pen- 
dency of  proceedings  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  that  such  an  impor- 
tant agency  as  the  FTC  should  have 
the  power,  in  certain  instances  when 
necessary  and  after  due  notice  and  hear- 
ing, to  be  able  to  issue  such  interlocutory 
injunctive  order. 

As  a  result  of  hearings  held  by  Sub- 
committee No.  2.  its  chairman.  Repre- 
sentative Abraham  J.  Multer,  submitted 
H.R.  5487  to  permit  patent  holders  to 
bring  civil  action  against  Government 
contractors  who  infringe  their  patents 
while  carrying  out  Government  con- 
tracts. At  present,  a  patent  holder  may 
neither  sue  an  infringing  Government 
contractor  for  damages  nor  obtain  an 
injunction  prohibiting  such  infringe- 
ment. This  fact,  in  many  instances,  de- 
prives a  small  business  of  the  fruits  of  its 
inventiveness.  Small  business  must  rely 
upon  its  creative  ingenuity  to  survive  and 
prosper  and,  if  denied  this,  it  has  lost  a 
most  pKJtent  weapon  in  its  struggle  for 
survival. 

Other  legislative  proposals  include 
H.R.  3563  to  amend  sections  7  and  15 
of  the  Clayton  Act  in  order  to  aid  the 
various  commissions,  boards,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  law.  This  bill  would  strengthen 
sections  of  the  Clayton  Act  dealing  with 
corporate  mergers  and  acquisitions.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  a  basis  for  more 
effective  antitrust  enforcement  by  en- 
abling the  FTC  or  other  appropriate 
agency  and  the  Attorney  General  to  ex- 
amine business  transactions  having 
potential  anticompetitive  effects  before 
they  are  effected;  and,  importantly,  to 
enable  the  I'ederal  Trade  Commission  to 
successfully  perform  its  statutory  func- 
tion of  administering  the  antimerger 
section  of  the  Clayton  Act  with  author- 
ity to  seek  injunctions  to  maintain  the 
competitive  status  quo.  In  short,  the 
bill  would  require  prior  notification  of 
corporate  mergers  and  acquisitions 
where  the  acquiring  and  selling  corpora- 
tions have  c<Mnbined  capital,  surplus  and 


undivided  profits  in  excess  of  $10  million 
book  value. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
committee,  it  was  decided  that  the  major 
portion  of  its  program  should  be  con- 
ducted by  its  several  subcommittees 
which  are:  Subcommittee  No.  1,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Representative  Joe 
L.  Evins,  organization  and  operation  of 
the  Small  Business  Adnxinlstration ;  Sub- 
committee No.  2,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Representative  Abraham  J.  Multer. 
small  business  and  Govern  procurement; 
Subcommittee  No.  3,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Representative  Sidney  R. 
Yates,  foreign  trade,  foreign  aid.  and 
basic  metals;  Subcommittee  No.  4,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Representative 
Tom  Steed,  taxation;  Sut>committee 
No.  5.  under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep- 
resentative James  Roosevelt,  distribu- 
tion problems  affecting  small  business; 
Subcommittee  No.  6,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Representative  Dale  Alford, 
advertising  and  growth  opportunities 
for  small  business;  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Small  Business  Problems  in 
the  Dairy  Industry,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Representative  Tom  Steed. 

BTTBCOMMITT^    NO.    1 

Subcommittee  No.  1  on  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  is  composed  of 
Representative  Job  L.  Eviks,  of  Tennes- 
see, as  chairman.  Representative  Sidkey 
R.  Yates,  of  Illinois,  Representative  Daij: 
Alford,  of  Arkansas,  Representative 
Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia, 
and  Representative  Wiluam  H.  Avery, 
of  Kansas. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration was  established  by  Con- 
gress for  the  prime  purpose  of  render- 
ing aid  and  assistance  to  small  business 
concerns,  it  seems  obvious  that  without 
adequate  appropriations  that  important 
agency  could  not  function.  During  June 
1961,  the  committee  was  alerted  to  the 
fact  that  the  appropriation  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  was 
severely  cut,  which  would  have  directly 
affected  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's financial  assistance  program.  In 
view  of  the  then  increasing  tempo  of  the 
work  of  that  agency,  particularly  in 
cormection  with  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's several  lending  services, 
the  need  for  the  prompt  restoration  of 
such  a  cut  became  obvious.  An  amend- 
ment was,  therefore,  offered  to  the  ap- 
propriations bill  in  order  to  restore  such 
funds,  which  amendment  was  aocepted 
and  favorably  voted  upon  by  the  House. 

The  subcommittee  and  its  staff  con- 
tinued its  study  of  the  policies  and  pro- 
cedures applied  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  including  especially  its 
activities  regarding  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act.  As  a  result,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  8870  in  the  House  and  a 
conipanion  measure,  8.  902,  was  pre- 
sented in  the  Senate.  After  differences 
in  the  two  versions  of  the  bills  were  re- 
solved, the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  was  amended  and  subsequently  be- 
came Public  Law  87-341.  The  major 
changes  accomplished  are  as  follows: 

First.  To  encourage  the  formation  ajid 
growth   of   small    business    investment 
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companjM,  the  Small  BusImsb  Admin- 
istration may  purchase  up  to  $4t0.(HI0  in 
subordmated  debenture*  cm  a  matciilng 
basis  with  prtrate  funds.  These  addi- 
tional funds  are  aTallable  not  only  to 
new  companies  but  also  to  those  smHll 
bu.sinr3«  investment  companies  already 
Lctnaed  and  operating. 

Second.  The  Small  Business  Admii- 
istra'iion  may  lend  no  more  than  S4  mil- 
hon  to  any  one  small  business  invest- 
ment company  under  the  provisions  of 
section  303' b>  of  the  act. 

Third.  Banks  may  now  invest  up  to  2 
percent  of  their  capital  and  surplus  in 
small  business  investment  company 
stock,  an  increase  from  the  previous  1- 
percent  limitation. 

Fourth.  No  SBIC  may  lend  or  invest 
more  than  $500,000  in  any  one  small 
business  concern,  except  with  SBA  ap- 
proval. 

Fifth.  SBA  Is  Riven  extensive  powr  to 
Investigste  SBIC's.  to  suspend  their  li- 
censes, and  to  Issue  cease-and-desist 
orders  against  them. 

Sixth.  SBIC's  may  now  cooperate  with 
other  inve.stors  and  lerxJers.  incorporated 
or  unincorijorated,  in  sfupplytni?  funds 
to  small  business  concerns.  Prior  law 
permitted  such  SBIC  cooperaUon  only 
with  banks  or  other  lendiivg  institutions. 

Seventh.  SBA  is  given  an  additional 
$75  million  for  its  SBIC  revolvmg  fund 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee 
views  with  considerable  satisfaction  the 
general  upsurging  in  the  number  of  pro- 
posals to  form  small  business  investment 
companies  and  the  increase  in  the  total 
licenses  issued  to  operate  such  compa- 
nies. The  widespread  confidence  m 
small  business  investment  companies  as 
a  new  medium  appear  to  justify  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  on«inally 
framed  this  legislation  that  it  will  stim- 
ulate the  flow  of  private  equity  capital 
to  small  business  firms. 

The  subcommittee  rendered  consider- 
able help  to  Members  of  the  House  m- 
vohinf  their  constituents*  matters 
which  were  pending  before  the  Small 
Busmess  Administratton.  Some  of  these 
problems  involved  proposals  to  form 
small  business  investment  companies, 
applications  for  needed  financial  assist- 
ance, interpretation  of  applicable  stat- 
utes, «s  well  as  other  matters  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  agency. 

Conferences  were  held  with  appropri- 
ate oflcials  of  the  SBA  relative  to  the 
granting  of  loans  to  small  businessmen  in 
economically  depressed  areas  aiKl  for  as- 
sistance with  a  view  toward  rehabilitat- 
mg  such  places.  Proposed  plans  were 
explored  to  enable  small  communities  to 
become  sell-sufficient  and  self-support- 
ing. DlscnaEions  were  held  with  SBA 
oflRcials  with  respect  to  the  establislunent 
of  graduated  standards  covering  the  sixe 
of  small  businesses  and  the  percentage 
of  unemployment  In  dMresaed  areas. 
Exploratory  meetings  were  also  held  rel- 
ative to  the  extension  oA  the  research 
grant  programs  of  the  SBA. 

Subcommittee  No.  2  Is  rtiarged  with 
the  responsibility  of  studying  and  tn- 
vestlgatJng  the  many  proUesns  o<  small 
buslneas  tn  relation  to  Qovemment  pro- 
curement.   Those  appointed  to  the  sub- 


committee are  Representative  Asi.^ham 
J.  MULTBR.  of  New  York,  as  chairman: 
Representative  SiDwnr  R.  Yates,  of  Illi- 
nois. RepresenUtive  Tow  Stxxd.  of  Okla- 
homa. Representative  H.  .\LLrn  SurrH. 
of  Cii'.ifomia;  and  RepresentaUve  How- 
ard W    ROKisow.  of  New  Yoric. 

In  view  of  increasing:  military  bud^rcts. 
it  wa.s  deemed  imperative  to  maintain 
a  continumtT  surveillance  of  the  policies, 
practices,  and  rrocedures  of  the  sjend- 
ln;T  a.'^encit's  so  that  a  fair  and  equitable 
portion  of  tho^e  bud?ets  l"  to  small 
busu.es.«s. 

Responsible  military  officials  have  re- 
p)eal»  div  >tated  the  mandate  nf  the  Cnn- 
src'ss— that  .small  business  be  assured  a 
fair  and  equitable  share  of  Crovern- 
ment  bu.'^ines-^ — was  being  implemonN  d 
However,  in  practice  thus  ha.-  not  always 
been  the  case.  In  the  course  of  the  sub- 
committees  .studies  and  mvesllv'.ation.s, 
It  encount*»:<-d  the  weapon.s  sy5^;«'m  con- 
cept. Th;.<  i.s  the  the<^ry  'hat  by  rea.'^>ii 
of  the  sophisticated  nature  of  modern 
wen]  ons,  ereatT  know-how,  profe.s- 
sional  .-tafTs.  facilities,  and  financial  re- 
sources are  rec;uired  for  their  produc- 
ti^  n.  which  it  is  a.s.serted  Is  beyond  small 
business  capability. 

Tt.\s  concept  eliminated  ?mall  business 
from  much  Government  prfxrnrement 
and  i%s  apj)!icati'>n  to  procurement  prac- 
tices has  resulted  in  awardinjr  iver- 
i.".cr<r:t.«inK  amounts  to  bu'  business.  In 
effect,  the  weapons  system  concept  con- 
stitutes a  bij;  business  set-aside.  Its 
impact  upon  the  economy  may  be  mo.<t 
."evere  and  it  ought  to  be  employed  with 
judicious  caution. 

By  way  of  drmonstration,  the  .sr.boom- 
minee  found  that  althotitrh  the  value  of 
all  military  prime  contracts  awarded  in 
October  1961  tncri'ased  to  $2  ^^  billion 
from  $1.2  billion  in  October  I960,  the 
share  awarded  to  .small  business  de- 
crea.sed  from  20  7  percent  in  October 
19C0  to  14  9  percent  in  October  I9«l  It, 
therefore,  became  neces-sary  to  exert 
every  effort  in  increasing  the  share  of 
."imall  bu."<lness  prorarement  In  those 
areas  not  included  in  the  weapons  .as- 
tern concept.  In  this  manner,  the  ex- 
clusion of  small  business  from  prime  con- 
tract weapons  system  procurement  can 
be  compensated.  It  was  hoped  that 
small  business  could  increase  its  share 
of  mihtary  prime  contract  awards  for 
ejrivrimental,  developmental,  test,  arxi 
research  work.  In  October  1961,  the 
value  of  the^e  prime  contracts  increased 
to  $483  3  minion  from  $379  7  million  in 
October  1960.  During  this  same  time, 
the  share  of  small  business  in  this  work 
decreased  from  3  3  percent  In  October 
1960  to  1.8  percent  in  October  1961.  This 
research  and  development  area  has  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  this  subcommit- 
tee which  hopes  to  develop  suggestions  to 
reverse  the  continuing  decline  of  small 
business  participation  in  this  type  of 
procurement. 

In  the  course  of  its  studies,  many  tn- 
irtances  of  prejudice  and  bias  against 
small  business  have  been  called  to  Its  at- 
tention. The  subcommittee  has  at- 
tempted to  evaluate  these  instances  and 
to  isolate,  if  possible,  the  exi.stence  of  a 
comprehensible  pattern  or  attitude. 

In  some  ijistances,  fortunately  rare,  it 
was  felt  that  such  bias  and  prejudice  re- 


flected the  personal  attitude  of  the  pro- 
curement officer.  In  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  however.  U  was  concluded 
that  the  unfriendly  manifestations  were 
the  product  of  the  inertia  and  resistance 
to  change,  built  into  the  mammoth  pro- 
curement system  which  made  it  easier  to 
deal  with  big  business.  Tl^e  subcommit- 
tee believes  this  to  be  the  prime  enemy  of 
small  business  m  (Jovernment  procure- 
ment The  procurement  system  must 
arci  mmtxia'e  itsilf  to  .small  business;  its 
personnt  1  must  be  mdoctrinated  with  the 
i.ii,'Ui.!lcance  and  irniwrtance  to  the  well- 
be. nK  of  the  Nat:<  n.  and  its  economy— 
th.it  it  must  pos.sess  a  healthy,  dynamic 
small  bus-UL  3  community.  Subco:nmit- 
tee  No  2  proposes  to  continue  its  studies 
.i".<l  .:.\i  .^l"  cttiwii-  \i\  tins  area,  and  hopes 
to  report  to  liie  Houj*  sptcihc  recoiu- 
i;.-'!ulat:on.s  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

It  1.S  bt.'l:c\cd  tliAt  an  important  anti- 
dote to  Uie  problem  uf  decreai»ing  prime 
contract  awards  to  small  bU-sLiu't*.  at- 
ti.balabk  to  Uie  weapons  system  con- 
cept, is  to  mcre^M;  subcontract  awaidi  to 
small  bu.iiiiesii  on  ti^e  secotKl,  third,  aiwl 
luvi-er  IKT  levels.  Many  felt  that  the 
Con^ire.ss  may  have  to  address  itself  to 
this  problem.  By  lU  very  nature,  sub- 
conti  actum  raists  many  cliallenguig 
problems  which  need  to  be  solved,  if 
.small  buMiifc^  i»  to  be  aji^ured  a  fair  and 
equiUbk'  siiaie  of  nulitaiy  procurement. 

Tiie  necessity  for  securuig  more  sub- 
C'litia.  :^  for  jjnall  busintM  becomes  ap- 
parent when  it  xii  noted  that  the  value  of 
prime  ci  ntracts  for  civil  works  to  !Jnall 
business,  in  October  1980.  amomited  to 
53  C  percent  of  total  awards,  compared 
witli  21  3  percent  for  military  functions; 
but  had  dropped  to  37  9  percent  by  Oc- 
tober 1961  for  civil  works  and  to  only 
15  4  ixMcent  for  military  functions. 

One  of  the  apparent  obstacles  to  an 
Increase  tn  the  awarding  of  subcontracts 
to  small  biLsiness  lies  in  the  renegotiation 
process.  Contracts  for  weapons  systems 
tend  to  Involve  amounts  so  large  as  to 
usually  require  renegotiation.  Under- 
.standably.  the  renegotiation  board  does 
not  allow  the  prime  contractor  to  make 
as  much  profit  on  work  which  Is  sub- 
contracted as  upon  that  which  the  prime 
contractor  does  himself.  This  has 
seemed  to  discourage  the  letting  of  sub- 
contracts. 

No  valid  reason  can  be  seen  why  the 
percentage  of  military  awards  to  small 
business  should  not  ultimately  be  equal 
to  the  percentage  of  civil  awards.  Sub- 
committee No  2  will  continue  to  study 
and  investigate  this  problem  and  hopes 
to  suggest  a  program  that  win  achieve 
this  result. 

Studies  were  also  made  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  directive  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  household  goods  of 
military  personnel  and  the  manner  In 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
been  implementing  that  dliecttve. 

The  subcommittee  was  instrumental  in 
seeing  that  i>rotectJon  was  provided  for 
the  proprietary  rights  of  several  small 
busmess  subcontractors  dealing  with 
prime  contractors  and  the  Air  Force.  In 
another  Instance,  the  subcommittee  as- 
sisted a  small  businesa  oontracior  txy 
securing  prnnpt  payment  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  vhidi  was  legmlly 
due  him,  thereby  enabling  him  to  stay  In 
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business  and  avoid  bankruptcy.  These 
are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  assistance 
rendered  to  small  business. 

The  subcommittee  considered  and 
studied  the  apparent  unfavorable  com- 
petitive position  in  which  American 
manufacturers  find  themselves  when 
competing  with  foreign  firms.  It  ap- 
peared that  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  are  subjected  to  close  inspection 
lests  and  continuing  surveillance  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  various  compKjnents 
they  make,  as  contradistinguished  to 
the  positions  in  which  foreign  manu- 
facturers find  themselves. 

These    forciun    companies    need    only 
submit  a  preproduction  sample,  and  are 
not  bound  to  the  same  onerous  proce- 
dures as  are  the  American  companies. 
st'BCOMUnTEi:  no   3 

Subcommittee  No.  3  on  foreign  trade, 
foreign  aid.  and  basic  metals  consist  of 
the  followinc;  members:  Representative 
Sidney  R.  Yates,  of  Illinois,  as  chair- 
man; Representative  Joe  L.  Evins.  of 
Tenne.ssee:  Representative  Abrah.^m  J. 
MuLTER.  of  New  York:  Representative 
Arch  A  Moore.  Jr..  of  West  Virginia; 
and  Representative  Ralph  Harvey,  of 
Indiana. 

Problems  associated  with  the  alumi- 
num industry  in  relation  to  the  recom- 
mendations previou.sly  made  pertaining 
to  the  price  of  molten  metal,  alleged 
price  squeeze,  discriminations  between 
integrators  of  basic  metals  and  the  small 
nonintegratcd  fabricators  and  proces- 
.sors.  were  subjects  of  continued  study 
by  the  subcommittee. 

The  subcommittee  took  particular 
note  of  a  certain  merger  in  the  alumi- 
num Industry  and  requested  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  make  a  thorough  and  complete  Inves- 
tigation because  of  the  impact  It  might 
have  on  small  business. 

The  two  civil  antitrust  suits  which  the 
Government  brought  against  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America  and  the  Kaiser 
Aluminum  L  Chemical  Co.  were  closely 
followed  by  the  subcommittee.  Those 
actions,  which  were  filed  in  the  UJS.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Missouri,  sought  to  compel  Alcoa  to  di- 
vest Itself  of  the  Cupples  Products  Corp. 
which  it  had  acquired  previously,  and  to 
bar  Kaiser  from  consummating  its 
planned  acquisition  of  the  Kawneer  Co. 
The  concentration  which  exists  in  the 
basic  aluminum  industr>'  threatened  to 
be  repeated  in  the  architectural  products 
business  as  the  two  large  fully  Integrated 
companies  began  acquiring  small  manu- 
facturers in  that  field.  The  effects  of  the 
dLspo.sal  of  the  Government  extrusion 
facility  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  by  sale  to 
Harvey  Aluminum,  upon  the  aluminum 
industry  and  the  problem  of  making  pub- 
lic information  pertaining  to  export 
shipments  also  received  the  subcommit- 
tee's attention.  In  addition,  the  sub- 
committee considered  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  construction  of  an  aluminum 
rolling  mill  by  Alcoa.  Bridgeport  Brass. 
Scoville.  and  Cerra  corporations,  as  a 
joint  venture  on  the  structure  of  the 
aluminum  rolling  industry. 

The  subcommittee  studied  the  prob- 
able effects  of  proposed  legislation  mak- 


ing credit  risk  insurance  available  for 
American  exporters  and  creating  the 
establishment,  with  private  capital,  of  a 
Federal  Chartered  American  Export 
Credits  Guaranty  Corporation. 

SrSCOMMITTEE    NO.    4 

To  Subcommittee  No.  4  was  assigned 
the  investigation  of  the  effects  of  im- 
ports of  foreign  crude  oil  upon  the 
domestic  petroleum  industry.  The  sub- 
committee as  originally  constituted  con- 
sisted of  Representative  Tom  Steed,  of 
Oklahoma,  as  chairman;  Representative 
Abraham  J.  Multer.  of  New  York;  Rep- 
resentative James  Roosevelt,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Representative  H.  Allen  Smfih, 
of  California,  and  Representative  Ralph 
Harvey,  of  Indiana.  Inasmuch  as  coal 
Is  also  an  important  part  of  the  total 
energy  picture.  the  subcommittee 
decided  to  likewise  consider  how  that 
industry  Ls  affected  by  petroleum  imports. 
It  quickly  became  evident  that  the  scope 
of  the  investigation  into  the  oil  import 
program,  with  its  many  new  phases 
which  manifested  themselves,  required 
an  enlarged  subcommittee.  Accordingly, 
Representative  Dale  Alford,  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  Representative  Arch  A.  Moore, 
JR  ,  of  West  Virginia,  were  added. 

The  investigation  disclosed  that,  due 
to  the  rising  levels  of  imports  of  foreign 
crude  oil,  the  domestic  oil  industry  is 
in  an  unhealthy  economic  state.  It  also 
appeared  that  the  objectives  of  the 
mandatory  oil  imports  program  have  not 
been  achieved,  thereby  causing  a  weak- 
ening of  the  domestic  oil  industry  and 
fostering  monopolistic  control. 

Statistical  data  and  other  pertinent 
Information  regarding  oil  imports  was 
collated  from  questionnaires  sent  to  the 
various  segments  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry as  well  as  from  information  sup- 
plied the  subcommittee  by  the  regulatory 
bodies  of  petroleum-producing  States. 
This  proved  of  invaluable  assistance  to 
the  subcommittee  in  its  investigation. 

After  a  very  comprehensive  study  of 
the  problem,  which  included  field  in- 
vestigations, the  subcommittee  held 
hearings  in  Washington.  D.C.,  from  No- 
vember 20  through  November  29,  1961. 
Testimony  was  received  from  witnesses 
representing  the  Interior,  State,  Defense. 
Labor,  and  Commerce  Departments,  and 
from  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
The  subcommittee  also  heard  testimony 
from  officials  of  a  number  of  State  regu- 
latory and  oil  conservation  boards  and 
commissions. 

The  subcommittee  also  received  testi- 
mony from  representatives  of  various 
trade  associations  and  from  individuals 
engaged  in  every  phase  of  the  petroleum 
industry.  The  vice  president  of  the  Sin- 
clair Oil  Corp.  was  also  heard.  In  view 
of  the  rather  tense  international  situa- 
tion, the  witnesses  stressed  the  urgent 
need  for  giving  national  security  of  the 
United  States  priority  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  energy  picture  as  a 
whole.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that,  in 
wartime,  dependence  cannot  be  placed 
on  foreign  oil.  A  healthy,  domestic  oil 
industry,  capable  of  supplying  both  the 
civilian  population  and  the  military 
forces,  is  essential  to  national  security. 

The  chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  4. 
Representative  Tom  Steed,  emphasized 


that  the  investigation  will  be  completely 
objective  so  as  to  ascertain  the  facts,  in 
order  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  alleged 
excessive  imports  of  foreign  oil  and 
petroleum  products  upon  the  domestic 
industry  and  the  national  security. 

The  subcommittee  made  plans  to  re- 
sume the  hearings  at  an  early  date  in 
order  that  it  may  have  as  complete  a  pic- 
ture as  possible  of  the  situation.  In  the 
interim,  the  subcommittee  has  been 
studying  the  testimony  already  pre- 
sented. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE    NO.    5 

Subcommittee  No.  5  on  distribution 
problems  affecting  small  business  con- 
sists of  Representative  James  Roosevelt, 
of  California,  as  chairman;  Represent- 
ative Tom  Steed,  of  Oklahoma;  Repre- 
sentative Dale  Alford,  of  Arkansas; 
Representative  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  of 
West  Virginia,  and  Representative  Wil- 
liam H.  Avery,  of  Kansas. 

The  subcommittee  received  a  number 
of  complaints  from  operators  of  service 
stations  alleging  coercion,  lease  cancella- 
tions, discriminatory  pricing,  and  other 
unfair  practices  considered  to  be  preju- 
dicial to  their  continued  operation.  The 
information  and  evidence  advanced  by 
these  service  station  operators  was  re- 
ceived and  studied  in  the  light  of  the 
previous  investigations  and  hearings 
held  by  the  subcommittee. 

Some  of  the  complaints  received  re- 
ferred to  a  California  gasoline  price  war. 
Here  the  station  operators  alleged  that 
discriminatory  pricing  was  being  applied 
in  an  attempt  to  injure  competitively 
the  small  business  station  operators. 
Upon  the  request  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion promptly  initiated  a  field  investiga- 
tion into  the  situation. 

A  number  of  conferences  were  held 
with  officials  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  order  to 
explore  means  whereby  relief  could  be 
more  expeditiously  granted  to  small 
business  in  situations  where  urgently 
needed. 

The  various  reorganteation  plans  ap- 
plicable to  certain  regulatory  agencies 
were  analyzed  to  determine  in  what 
manner  they  might  affect  small  business. 

At  one  of  the  executive  sessions  of 
Subcommittee  No.  5,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  appeared 
and  ways  and  means  were  explored  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  more  expeditious 
relief  could  be  obtained  by  small  busi- 
nessmen from  that  agency.  As  a  result, 
the  recommendation  was  made  that  a 
liaison  be  established  between  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  whereby  the 
latter's  many  brtmch  and  regional  offices 
could  receive  and  transmit  complaints 
to  the  FTC.  That  recommendation  has 
been  followed  and  has  been  fully  imple- 
mented, thereby  affording  small  busi- 
nessmen virtual  branch  offices  of  the 
PTC  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  special  problems  presented 
to  the  committee  by  representatives  of 
small  business  was  that  regarding  dif- 
liculties  faced  in  securing  adequate 
working  capital.  It  was  alleged  that 
small  business  cannot  survive  and  grow 
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unless  tt  can  find  the  capital  needed  for 
use  In  lt«  operation.  eTcpanslon.  and  also 
to  pave  the  way  for  tittle  and  local  busi- 
nessmen to  own  the  enterprises  so  tnsmy 
of  them  merety  operate  on  behalf  of  ab- 
sentee owners. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  status  re- 
trardlng  the  financing  problems,  the  sub- 
committee sent  four  different  question- 
naires to:  first,  petroleum  suppliers: 
second,  petroleum  dealers:  third,  petro- 
leum Jobbers  and  wholesalers;  and 
fourth,  associations  of  grocers,  shoe,  and 
appliance  dealers.  T^e  response  to  these 
questionnaires  was  most  gratifying  and 
the  subcommittee  is  at  present  collating 
and  analyzing  the  results  which  these 
questionnaires  reflect.  In  the  treatment 
of  any  illness.  It  Is  first  necessary  to 
diagnose  the  malady  before  applying  any 
remedy  This  the  subcommittee  is  en- 
deavoring to  do  and  trusts  that  it  will 
be  able  to  make  suitable  recommenda- 
tions to  resolve  the  problems  involved  in 
financing  for  small  business. 
sTTBcoMMrms  no.  « 

To  Subcommittee  No.  6  was  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  investigating  ad- 
vertising and  ETTOWth  opportunities  for 
.mian  business  on  television  and  radio 
This  .subcommittee  Is  composed  of  the 
following:  Representative  Dale  Alford. 
of  Arkan.sas,  as  chairman;  Representa- 
tive Joe  L.  F.vtn^s,  of  Tennessee;  Rppre- 
sentative  Jaites  RoosrvELT.  of  Califor- 
nia; Representative  William  H.  Avert. 
of  Kar\sas:  and  Representative  Howard 
W  RoBi.soN.  of  New  York. 

TTie  subcommittee  had  been  informed 
that  many  radio  and  television  station.'*. 
and  networks  reqiilre  that  adverti.sers 
utilize  either  their  entire  networks,  nr  a 
major  portion  thereof,  at  prime  br^ad- 
castinsT  times  and  thereby  erclude  .«mall 
business.  The  subcommittee  investi- 
gated this  allegation  and  conducted 
hearings  on  December  6  and  7,  1961 

The  subcommittee  was  especially  in- 
terested in  determining  whether  the 
policies  and  activities  of  broadcasting 
stations,  radio  and  television  network's 
are  such  as  to  deny  adequate  access  to 
advertisinK  by  small  bu-^iness  concerns 
desirous  of  u.sing  such  jxmerful  m^-dia 
and  whether  there  is  need  for  amend- 
ment of  th<»  Communications  Act  ami 
any  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  stibcommittee  i?,   now   analyxin.: 
and  studying  the  testimony  of  the  vari- 
ous  witnes-ses   that   were   heard   dirin--: 
these  hearings. 
srEn.vL    srB<^T)MMrTTFB    on    small    B!-stnf';s 

P«rn»T  EM'S    IM    THE    DAIRT    TI^VVSTItT 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Businesi  Problems  in  the  Dairy  Industry 
was  exceedingly  active  during  the  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress,  inasmuch 
as  milk  and  dairy  products  are  the  most 
important  foods  used.  The  following 
are  the  members  of  that  subcommittee 
Repres'*ntative  Tom  Sttxd,  of  Oklahoma, 
as  chairman;  Representative  James 
Roosevelt  of  California;  Representa- 
tive Dale  .Alford,  of  Arkansa.s:  Rep- 
resentative Howard  W.  Robison,  of  New 
York;  and  Representative  Ralph  Har- 
vey, of  Indiana 

All  diirtng  the  arst  session  Members 
of  the  House  made  requests  for  field  in- 


TesUgatlons  regarding  pricing  practices 
In  the  dairy  Indiistry.  In  accordance 
with  such  req\iests,  extensive  investiga- 
tions were  maJde  in  southern  Illinois ;  the 
St  IjOuIs,  Mc,  area:  Detroit  and  Flint. 
Mich.:  central  and  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michit^an;  Minneapolis,  Muin. .  Denver 
and  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. ;  and  other 
sections.  As  a  result  of  these  field  inve-^- 
Ugations,  information  was  developed 
indicating  that  the  large  dairies  initiated 
drives  to  fix  prices  of  Lheix  products  be- 
low the  cost  of  production  so  that  inde- 
pendent small  business  dairies  uould  be 
forced  out  of  business.  Also  the  on-the- 
spot  investigations  indicated  that  lar^e 
multjple-marlcet  chain  diiines,  at  times 
in  apparent  collusion  with  lar^e.  chain 
Krccfiy  supermarkets,  coniinufd  their 
drive  to  keep  prices  down  below  cost 
levels  with  disastrous  coiisequfnccs  to 
the  sniiill  business  st'^ment  of  that  im- 
portant industry 

It  was  noted  that  often  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  subcommittee  investi(;ation. 
prices  to  the  small  business  prucssur  of 
milk  products  immediately  increased 
The  subcoramittcf  is  continuing  to  care- 
fullj-  observe  conditions  prevalent  in  the 
industry  and  that  it  -aiII  expoM.'  any  il- 
legal practices  it  finds. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  of  tlu- 
s^iLcummittee  point  to  Uie  ur-!ent  neces- 
sity f(..r  the  enactment  of  H  R.  i27.  a 
bill  to  prohibit  .sales  at  unreasoiiably 
low  prices,  and  H  R.  8830,  winch  would 
give  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
po,ver  to  issue  temporary  cea.se  and  dc- 
s:.-^t  iirders. 

SPVCKL      S'-BCnMMrrrXK     ON      S>«ALL      BUsINf   ..s 
i^oBLCXS  I.S  THE  POULTmY    INDUSTmT 

During  the  early  part  of  the  fir5t  5es- 
si«  n  of  the  87th  Con','ress,  the  condition 
of  the  poultry  indu.stry  In  the  United 
States  worsened  to  the  point  where  R^'p- 
resentatives  from  the  various  poultr>- 
States  were  inundated  by  their  constit- 
uents with  cries  for  help.  Tlierefore,  a 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Sm.ill  Busi- 
ness Problems  m  the  Poultry  Industr>' 
was  formed  consisting  of  Representative 
To.M  SxEtD,  of  Oklahoma,  as  chairman; 
Representative  James  Roosevelt,  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Itepresentative  Dalf  Alfobd.  of 
Arkansiui;  Representative  William  H 
AvtJiY,  of  Kansas;  and  Representative 
Ralph  Hmivey.  of  Indiana. 

The  poultry  industry  was  reeling  under 
the  .mpact  (jf  overproduction  and  low 
prices  Tltis  industry  had  developed  an 
UMU.sually  iii4h  dft^rt'e  of  production  ef- 
ficiency. Prom  34  million  birds  in  19.54, 
produciion  .soared  to  1  8  billion  m  19«<), 
with  an  anticipated  2  billion  in  1961. 
Gro.ss  Income  from  broilers  in  1960  ex- 
ceeded $1  billion.  Through  the  years, 
more  and  more  broilers  have  been  fjrown 
under  contractual  arrangements  with 
feed  dealers  and  broiler  proce.s.sors.  with 
resultant  change  in  ri.sk  and  decLsion- 
making  away  from  the  farmer 

But  meanwhile,  broiler  prices  droj)p«nl 
from  over  30  cents  per  pound  in  the  late 
1940"s  to  a  low  of  9  cents  in  the  late 
spring  and  summer  of  1961.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  production  cost  amount- 
ed to  14  cents  per  pound.  This  sub- 
stantial negative  price  .spread  between 
production  cost  and  market  price  per- 


sisted, with  resultant  dire  consequences 
to  the  farmer  and  other  members  of  the 

indiistiT  In  this  connection.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lentslative  year,  when  the  Con- 
pre.ss  was  considering  the  omnibus  agri- 
culture bill  of  1961,  sentiment  In  the 
poultry  industry  appeared  to  be  against 
inclusion  Accordingly  this  Industry  was 
specifically  excepted  from  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  was  not  able  to  employ 
the  apparatus  provided  by  the  act  to 
m>'et  such  problems  as  overproduction 
anti  below-cost  prices 

Heann  '?■,  w  ere  held  by  the  subcom- 
mitt<«e  in  Washington.  D.C. ;  Neofcho. 
Mo  .  and  IndianapoUs.  Ind.  These  hear- 
ings gave  the  industry  a  public  forum  in 
uhich  to  reassess  its  previous  position. 
a.".d  were  attended  by  many  Members  nf 
Congress  who  were  hilxious  to  make 
kuijwn  tiie  pLght  of  their  constituents, 
and  who  desired  to  submit  recomixienda- 
Uoiis  for  their  alleviation. 

Hepre.srntaLives  of  tiie  Departjnent  of 
Av;ricuUuie.  trade  associations,  farmers, 
feed  nianulacturers.  i>roce.ssors,  and  all 
otlier  s«'-,'uients  of  the  iiwlustry  were 
h'  iird.  It  IS  contemplated  that  another 
h'  ariiUT  may  be  h-ld  in  Washington  to 
kt  tlie  Ut'partment  of  Agricultiu'C  make 
known  itB  assessment  of  the  problem  and 
recommended  sf)lutions.  In  due  course 
a  report  of  these  heariiigs,  together  with 
proposed  recomniendatior^s  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  in  Uiis  industry. 
W.11  b*.'  made  to  the  Hou.se. 

OTIIE«    I.VV  S.ST10ATIONS 

.\:'.i'l!i  :  >p  c.ii:  subcommittee  was  ap- 
Pfunted.  under  tlie  chairmanship  of  the 
Hotiorable  Tom  Stkkb.  for  the  purpose  of 
consuiering  certain  .small  busir>ef»  prob- 
lems ari.sing  from  the  .sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  a  ncultural  commodities. 

An  extensive  stafT  investigation  was 
made  as  a  result  of  complaints  received 
funi  i^ro'.vers  of  tomatoes  and  other 
pr'<luce  m  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of 
Texas  Charges  were  made  that.  In  the 
marketing  and  distribution  of  tomatoes 
and  fresh  vegetables,  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices were  followed  and  prices  pwild  to 
gro.vers  which  were  t)elow  production 
c<\sts,  thereby  cau.->inp;  serious  financial 
lo^.ses  to  producers. 

1  hese  profiucers  alleged  that  the  chain 
f'od.stores  dominate  the  market  and.  un- 
le -.s  the  monopolistic  practices  are  ex- 
posed and  stopped,  they  and  small-busi- 
ne-.s  distribu'.ors  face  bankruptcy 

As  a  rp.sult  of  the  facts  dlsclcsed  by 
th**  field  investieation,  the  subcommittee 
held  publir  hearines  during  June  1961  in 
MrAllen.  Tex  The  testimony  showetl 
that  certain  unfair  trade  practices  were 
being  followed  in  the  marketing  and  di.s- 
tnbution  of  tomatoes,  with  the  result 
that  prices  to  srrowers  have  been  forcetl 
to  a  level  below  the  cost  of  production. 
thereby  caiising  disastrous  consequences 
t«i  producers  and  small-buslnefls  dlstrlb- 
uti:.»r  films.  During  the  hearings,  it 
was  alleged  that  competition  In  the  pur- 
chasin.":  of  tomatoes  has  been  substan- 
tially le.ssened,  due  to  the  conaolldatlon 
of  buying  and  distribution  facilities  Into 
fewer  and  fewer  hands. 

Upon  the  request  of  a  Member  from 
the  State  of  Florida,  a  field  Investlga- 
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tion  was  conducted  in  that  State  regard- 
ing certain  conditions  and  practices  al- 
legedly causing  the  dissolution  and 
bankruptcy  of  the  small  business  farm- 
ers and  growers  operating  in  that  region. 

C<  INCH  SIGN 

This  detailed  report  outlines  the  broad 
.scope  and  wide  variety  of  subjects  cov- 
ered during  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  and  its  staff. 

The  progress  made  is  gratifying  and 
should  provide  a  basis  for  considerable 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 


DONA'nON  OP  SURPLUS  PROPERTY 
FOR  EDUCATION.  HEALTH  AND 
CIVIL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MonacanI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'.' 

There  was  no  objectio:*. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  Just  i.ssued  statistics  to  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Donable  Prop- 
erty of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  the  chair- 
man since  your  resignation,  which  show 
that  the  Nation's  health,  education  and 
civil  defense  units  received  surplus  prop- 
erty, at  acquisition  cost,  amounting  to 
$323,354,716  during  the  calendar  year 
1961.  They  also  received  real  property 
amounting  to  $37,452,028  during  this 
period. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  every  State  in  the  Union  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico 
received  large  quantities  of  personal 
property.  There  were  only  six  States 
that  received  less  than  $1  million  worth 
of  property  and  the  smallest  of  these 
was  Nevada  which  received  the  amount 
of  $783,011. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  small  common-use  Items 
available  to  the  donable  property  pro- 
gram during  the  past  year  of  approxi- 
mately $80  million  owing  to  the  im- 
provement in  the  management  of  the 
Government's  prop)erty  by  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  by  the  General  Services 
Administration.  This  necessitates  In- 
creased effort  on  the  part  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  donable  program  to 
modify,  convert,  adapt  and  cannibalize 
complex  equipment  items  for  schools, 
health  institutions  and  civil  defense  re- 
quirements. 

The  scope  of  the  program  makes  it 
one  of  the  most  important  Federal  aids 
tn  education.  Based  UF>on  the  month 
of  December  1961  approximately  73  per- 
cent of  the  property  goes  to  educational 
institutions  of  all  kinds,  11  percent  to 
hospitals  and  related  health  Institutions, 
and  16  percent  to  civil  defense. 

For  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  operation  of  the  program  I  might 


state  that  the  military  departments, 
particularly,  but  other  agencies  to  a 
smaller  extent,  declare  excess  several 
billion  dollars*  worth  of  property  an- 
nually. After  all  Federal  agencies  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  utilize  the  prop- 
erty, the  balance  is  made  available  to 
tax-supported  and  tax-exempt  educa- 
tion, health,  and  civil  defense  units 
throughout  the  Nation.  During  the  past 
7  years  surplus  personal  property  in  the 
amount  of  $2  billion  has  been  donated 
for  these  meritorious  purposes.  I  should 
state  that  this  property  has  come  at  a 
time  of  great  need  for  our  institutions. 

Chairman  Dawson  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  established  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Donable  Prop- 
erty in  1955  and  has  continued  it  to  the 
present  time. 

The  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee are  the  Honorable  Ross  Bass, 
Tennessee,  and  the  Honorable  Richard 
8.  ScHWEiKER,  Pennsylvania. 

The  report  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
calendar  year  1961,  by  States,  follows: 

Department  or  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 
Personal  property  received  by  State  surplus 
property  agencies  for  di.^tribution  to  public 
health  and  educational  imtitutions  and 
civil  defense  organizations  and  real  prop- 
erty disposed  of  to  public  health  and  edu- 
cational   institutions,    calendar   year    1961 


SU1«-! 


Personal 
projHTty 


Rfjil 
projurty 


Tolul 


Total $323.  iTA.  7K.  S37,  4.^2, 02»  %3f{i.  806, 744 


Al.iliania... 

Alaska 

Anzuna 

Arkansas 

Culifumia.. 

Colorado 

("orinpcljcut 

I'cliiwure 

Klorida 

(icorgia 

Hawaii 

lilulio 

Illinois 

IniliMia 

li)wa. 

K  Hn.->a.« 

Kentucky.. 

IxHilsiiioa. 

Miiuip 

.Maryl.inil... 

.Ma.s.sMchiist'tUs 

Mictiicnn 

MiuiiosotH 

MLssLssipjji 

Missouri.. 

Montana 

Nrtmska 

Nfvada 

New  Uamiwhire.. 

N>w  Jersey 

New  .Mexico ' 

New  York | 

Nnrtli  Cardiiia i 

North  Dakota I 

Ohio I 

OklathilC:! I 

Urtijon I 

riMiiisvlvaiiw ' 

Jih.xii' Isliiin! 

South  (".iri'linii I 

South  I  >!ikota I 

'1  ennes.'Ntv 

Ti'Xiis 1 

imh ' 

\>miont 

Virginia 

WujjiiiigtDU j 

AVi'st  Virpiiiia ! 

\Vis(>iin.'iiii_ 

%S  voininc 

l>i.';tri(t  of  I 

Coluuit'iii ' 

I'lierto  Rien ' 

Virgin  Islan<ls i 


11,142,  few' 
8«2.  M.7i 

2, 2W.  HA  . 

3, 000,  .M4i| 
42,  I.V),  7«'J! 

5,  .V«i,  72« 

6.  344,  B(i2  . 
Mfi,  493' . 

14,tki4,324i 
b,  744,3W)' 
l,77y,  727 

1 ,  24H,  H«y9' . 
h,  (i.Vi,  W2 
fi.  4M,  i:7, 
2,2M\.Hrl . 

3,  IW,  7,'iKi 

4,  17fi,24.'i' 
4,  M90,  \^ 

2,  7(»<,  433, 
ti,  5«7,  7.V4 

12,  fiOfi,  67vl 
10.  44N,  .V.»3 

3,643,141 
&,  2f»l,03!*  . 
4,  2W1,  (r74 

827,034'- 
2.212.7311 

ISA,  01 1 
l,2fi7,3'.th'. 

3.  ,V,r2,  41SI, 
2. 168,8iy 

1«>.  201,22U 

y,  r>4«,  513 

1 ,  25,'.,  9fi.l' . 
15.  :yii.si<i 

4.  727,  (ih\\ 
4,  167,  272 1 

14,  K71,33.'i 
l,7(»y.  Sf.,'!! 
3,  S2.3,  573) 

«70,  412! 
6,  (iyi ,  :>hh 

15,  ht'i2,  W>2 
3,  yi4,lMy 
3.  (ft2,  1-11  . 

13,  l.S.!,  44ti 

6.  12y,  2Wi, 

2.  '.157,  727  . 

7,  H9H,  fmi 
M7,  5*^,tV 

\ 

9fM,  920 

1,935,773' 


99,  Vi4 
17.  295 

'  2y7,'it>4 

82?»,  102, 

2h.  ■£!&: 

.1 

6,  703,  75tf| 

334,241 

39,  233' 

I 

3,82.5 
41.  ly.'i. 

I 

iti3,  .Va 

1,493,0021 

327,5771 

VI.  475, 

32,  nn^' 

\2.  87y 

2,  >>69,  236 

266.711 

222,' 117 

I 

185,75(1- 
112,406 


207,  til  4 
1.892,303 

4.  2S6,  841 
I 

97,  090 

5,  075.  3.Vi| 

7,  550) 
I4f),  4r* 

IKK,  H(KI 

11,45»'.! 

151,  V51| 

110,  187: 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr,  Alford  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mills),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert),  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana,  for  20  min- 
utes, today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoNTE  > ,  for  90  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cunningham  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  CoNTE ) ,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  HoEVEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoNTE) ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  on  tomorrow,  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  Patman.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Shelley,  for  30  minutes,  tomor- 
row. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Walter  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Lane  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs.  Hansen  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  in  h«-  remarks  on  H.R. 
8900  while  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  Br.\demas. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNTE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Alger  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EDMONDSON)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  BoYKiN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Harding. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  157.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Playa  del  Rey  Inlet  and  Harbor,  Venice. 
Calif.,  to  the  "Marina  del  Rey,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.) 
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the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  January  31.  1962.  at  12 
0  clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1617  A  letter  from  the  Adminlstrntor.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Aatronautlcs  .f  the 
House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  dct  of  July  21.  1961  (75  Stat 
216.  2171.  and  pursuant  to  rule  XL  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Conmuttee 
on   Science   and   Astronautics 

1618  A  letter  fr^m  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. Veterans'  Administration,  transmit- 
ting; a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A 
hli;  to  amend  section  216  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  prosthetic  research 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration",  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

1619  A  letter  from  the  president.  P  tomac 
Electric  P  >wer  Co  .  transmitting  a  ci^py  of  a 
balance  sr.eet  if  Potomac  Electric  Power  C' i 
,ifi  of  December  31.  1961.  filed  with  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  pursuant  to  37  Stat  979:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

16-JO  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U  S 
At<jmlc  Enfrtcy  Commission,  transmitting 
the  annual  Trix,r'  of  the  US  Atomic  Energy 
C.>mnussion  fur  1961.  pur.-uant  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Art  of  1954.  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on   At>jmic   Ei.ergv 

1621  A  letter  from  the  Director  omce  of 
Legislative  Affairs.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  transmitting  ,  rejxirt 
to  Congress  on  positions  established  in  OS- 
16.  OS- 17  and  OS- 18.  during  the  calendar 
year  1961.  pursuant  to  section  503(ai  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956.  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU   Service 

1'32'2  A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the 
Chesapeake  A  Potomac  Telephone  Co  .  trans- 
mitting a  statement  of  receipts  and  expend- 
itures of  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tele- 
phone Co  for  the  year  1961.  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  March  4.  1913.  to  the  Committee  on 
the    District   of   Columbia. 


PUBLIC   BILJ^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under   clause  4  of   rule   XXII.   public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows 
By  Mr   DOYI  E 

H  R  9944  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  to  provide 
penalties  for  becoming  cr  remaining  a  mem- 
ber of  Commuiiist-actii'in  organization.-.,  arid 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities 

By  Mr   BENNETT  of  Florida 

H  R  9945  A  bill  to  amend  section  1371  .f 
'he  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
c»>rtain  testiimcntary  trusts  to  qualify  as 
•shareholders  m  electlnt?  .small  bu.slness  cor- 
porations, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr    BONNER 

HR   9946    A   bill   t^)   regulate  archeologlcal 
exploration  in  the  C  inal  Zone.    ui  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Merch.int    Marine    and    Fisheries 
By  Mr    DURNO 

H  R  'Sy47  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary <.  f  tho  Interior  to  construct,  operate. 
and  maintain  the  Merlin  division.  Rogue 
RlviT  Basin  project.  Oregon,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Comml',:ee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfT.iir- 

By  Mr    HARDING 

H  R  9J48  A  bill  '.  J  provide  for  the  con- 
struction if  'he  Lower  Teton  division  of  the 
Teton     Basin     Federal     reclamation     project, 


Idaho,  and'-for  other  purpx^ses.    to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Interior   and    Insular   AfTalrs, 
By  Mr    HXJDDLESTON 
HR  9949    A   bill   to   amend   the   law   relat- 
ing 'o  pay  for  {>>8tal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on    Post  OfTlce    and  Civil   Service, 
By  Mr    KOWAUSKI 
H  R  9950    A  bin    to  amend   title   II   of  the 
S. K^-lal   Security    Act   to    Increase    from    •1.200 
t^)    |J  400    the    amount    of    outside    earnlni^s 
[  ernutte<l  each  year  without  deductions  from 
benetita    thereunder,    to    the    C'-mmlttee    on 
Wavs  and  Meaiv^ 

By  Mr   LANE 
H  R   9951     A  bill  to  amend  the  I..w  relating 
to  pay  for  po.s'al  employees,    to  the  Coinmlt- 
tef  on  Post  omce  ,ind  ClvU  Service 

H  R  9952  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compen.satlon  of  certain  otfii-ers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Oo-.  ernment  and 
for  o'her  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  ,n,d  Civil  Service 

By  Mr    M    INIIRE 
H  R   9953     A    bill    to    amend    the    Coopern- 
tue    Forest    Man,ic;enient    Act,    to    the   Coin- 
ml't'e  vir.  Agrii-u'.* 'i.'e' 

Bv  Mr   Ml  MILLAN 
H  H    9954    A    bill     to    amend     the    act     ut 
Jin.e  6.  19'24  ich    2701    (43SUt    463  i     relating 
to   the   National   Capital   Park   and    Planning 
Commlss.on    as    aniet.ded     by    the    N.itional 
C.iplt  i!   Plat  King   A.t   of    1952    166  Stat     781  > 
1 40    U  S  C     71  I :     to    the    Committee    on    the 
District  of  Columbia 
By  M-SWEEN 
H  H  'jy55    A  bill  t..  extend  and  amend  the 
ronservation   reserve    program     to    the   Com- 
m;'  'ce  on  Av^rli  uUnrf 

By  Mr    MOLI  DER 
H  R   c»950    A    bill    to   amend    the   Standard 
Time  Act  of  M  irch   19.  1918.  so  as  to  provide 
that    the    sti^ndard    time    established    there- 
vuider  shall   be  the   measure  of   time   for  all 
purposes:    to    the    Committee    on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerre 
Bv  M'    NEI<ZI 
H  H   9157    A  b!tl  to  amei'd  section  7  of  the 
.\dniinistratlve     Expenses     Act     of     1946,     as 
amended     '72    Stat      1274      5    USC     73b  3). 
relating    to    travel    expenses   of    civilian   offi- 
cers   and    employee.s   as.signed    to   duty   posts 
outside    the    contlnent<U    United    States:     to 
the  Committee  on  Oovernme'it  Op^r.itlons 
Bv    Mr     OBRIEN     .f    New    Y  .rk 
Hit  9958    A   bill   to  rem    v-   the   ceiling  on 
the  authorization   for   appropriations  for  the 
g'.vernment    of    the    Trust    Territory    of    the 
Pacific  Islands    to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
a:;d  I  n.^ular  .\fT  ilrs 
Bv  Mr   QUIE 
H  R   9959    A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Conservation    reserve   pro^r.irn      to    the   Com- 
mittee "n  .Agriculture 

By  Mr  RIEHLMAN 
H  R  9'»60  A  bill  t,)  make  It  a  crime  to 
move  or  travel  in  lnt'»rstate  or  foreign  com- 
nierce  to  avoid  compliance  with  certain  sup- 
port orders,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  r.n  the  Judiciary 

HR  9961  A  bin  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Si>clal  Security  Act  Ui  permit  payments 
thereunder  to  be  made  to  dependent  chil- 
dren wlthm  the  temporary  program  of  aid 
to  dependent  i-hldren  of  unemployed  par- 
ents, even  though  .-uch  parentj?  are  required 
to  perfom  ^e^vi(■••s  in  a  work  relief  program 
.as  a  cindition  f  such  aid.  to  the  Commltte*- 
on  W.iys  and  Me  uis 

Bv  Mr  lEAOUE  .f  l.xa-s 
H  R  9962  A  bill  to  amend  title  :ja  United 
States  Code  to  provide  an  extension  of  the 
p-_-ri  >d  wlthm  which  c>-rtaln  educational 
prograrn.s  rnu.^t  be  begun  and  conipleted  In 
the  case  of  person?  called  to  active  duty  dur- 
ing the  Berlin  crisl.s  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  A'Tairs 

By  Mr  THOMSON  f  Wisconsin 
H  R  9963  A  bill  to  extend  certain  benefits 
to  persons  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  Sta'es  durln*;  World  War  I 
and  the  Mexican  border  (iirnp.dgn  during 
the  perl'Kl   beginning   May   9,    1916.  and  end- 


ing   with    the    conclusion    of    World    War    I. 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  AfTalrs 
By  Mr  YOUNOER 

H  R  9964  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tiU-y  of  the  TreaMiry  to  convey  certain  real 
property  ti)  the  Montara  Sanitary  District 
the  period  beginning  May  9.  1916.  and  end- 
o:  San  Mate..  County,  Calif  .  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merch.mt  Marine  and  Plaheries 
By  Mr    ASPINALL 

H  H  9965  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  mining  of 
lead  .md  zinc  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  puri>oses.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr   WALTER 

H  R  9966  A  bill  to  hl.iblUze  the  mining 
of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes  to  the  Committee  on 
W.ivs   I'ul  Me. ins 

Hv  Mrs    PFOST 

H  H  9967  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  uilnlng 
of  le.id  and  zinc  m  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Wa-,s    and    Means 

By   Mr    BARING 

H  R  9968  A  bill  to  st.ibiUze  the  mining 
of  lead  and  zinc  In  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
W.ivs   and    Me.ins 

By   Mr    JOHNSON  of  California 

H  R  -j'J&.t  A  bin  to  stabilize  the  mining  of 
If. id  and  zinc  in  the  United  Stales  and  for 
otlicr  purpx>ftes  to  the  Committee  on  W.iys 
and  MeLin.s 

Bv  Mr    KINO  of  Ut.ih 

H  R  9970  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  mining 
of  lead  .md  7U\''  m  the  United  Slates,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and   Means 

Bv  Mr    PKI  EliSON 

H  H  9'j71  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  mining 
of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  United  StAtes.  and 
for  other  purposes  to  the  Committee  oii 
W.ivs  and  Means 

Bv  Mr    OI-SEN 

H  R  9972  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  mining 
of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  United  St*te«.  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
W.iVb  ,md   Means 

By    Mr     ICHOIiD    of    Missouri 

H  R  '.WT3  A  bill  to  stiiblllze  the  mining 
of  le.ul  ii.rl  zinc  In  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purjxises.  to  the  Committee  on 
Wrtv s  .md  .Means 

By   .Mr    Ho  RAN 

H  U  9^  .'4  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  mining 
of  lead  and  zlni  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  o'her  purpi».ses,  to  the  Committee  on 
Wa>s    ind  Meatis 

B\    Mr    HARDINO 

H  R  9975  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  mining 
of  lead  .ind  zinc  In  the  United  State*,  and 
for  other  purp<»>e8,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  MeaiLS 

By  Mr    MONTOYA 

H  K   9976    A    bin    to   Stabilize    the    mlnli;<: 


)f   le.id   ai;d   zinc    In    the   United   Stat* 


and 


for     ■ther    purposes,     to    the    Committee    on 
W  . '.  s  antl   .Metms 

B'.  Mr   THOMSON  of  Wisconsin 

M  R  9977  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  mining 
of  .ead  and  zinc  In  the  United  States,  and 
lor  ituer  purposes  to  the  Committee  on 
W.i.s  .md  Mean.« 

Bv   .\tr    WIONALI. 

H  H  9t7H  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  mining 
of  l^ud  .md  zinc  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes  to  the  Committee  on 
W.iys  and  .\le.m.« 

By   Mr    MORRIS 

H  R  i«u79  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  mining  of 
le.itl  and  zinc  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  'o  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and    M    aii- 

Hr    Mr    MORRIS  K    UDALL: 

H  R  9980  A  bill  U)  stabilize  the  mining  of 
lead  and  zinc  m  the  United  State*,  and  for 
f)ther  purposes  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and   Means 

By    Mr     OARMATZ 

H  R  9981  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August    6     1947    to  extend   the  fuiactlona  of 
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the  Coiu-t  aiul  Geodetic  Survey,  and  for  other 
purpxises:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries 

By  Mr    MORGA.N: 
H  R  9982.  A    bill    to    promote    the    foreign 
jvMicy   of   the    United   States   by   authorizing 
the    pun  hase   of   United   Nations    bonds  and 
tlie   appropri.it. on   <'f  funds  therefor,    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    OALLACiHER 
H  R  9983    A    bill    to    promote    the    foreign 
I>.llcy   of   the   Unlte<l   States   by   authorizing 
the   purchase  of   United   Nations   bonds  and 
the  appropn.ition   d  funds  therefor;    to  the 
Coinnutl^e  on  Korelgn  Affairs. 
By  Mr    O'NEILL: 
HR   9'>84     A    bin    to    adjust    the    rates    of 
b.i>;c    con:pei..s.it.on    of    certain    officers    and 
enifiloyees   of    the   Federal    Oovernment.   and 
for    other    pi;rp<j8es.    to    the    Committee    on 
Pubt  Office  .md  Cl'.  il  Service 
By  Mr    .'-IBAL: 
H  R    998.^    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
RcNcnue    C^de    cif    1954    to   provide    that   the 
tax   on    table   tennis   tables,    balls,   nets,  and 
p.iddle8   shall    be   Imposed   on  sales  at  retail 
instead    tif    on    sales    by    the    manufacturer, 
producer,  or  importer;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meun.s. 

By  Mr    ZEIJTNKO 
HR  9986    A    bill    to    prohibit    the   apijllca- 
tlon    of    unreasonable    literacy    requirements 
with    respect    u>    the    riktht    to    vote;    to    the 
Comniittet-  on  the  Juduiary, 

Bv  Mr  BENNETT  of  Fl  .rlda ; 
H  R  1.9rt7  A  bill  to  emend  section  3679(b) 
of  the  Re\  ib»'d  Statutes  to  permit  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  United  States  of  certain 
services  voluntarily  performed  for  the  United 
States  without  overtime  pay  therefor  by 
officers  and  en.plovees  thereof,  .-md  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Con^.miltee  on  O  .vernment 
OJ>er.ltl^ns 

By  Mr    FINO 
HJ   Res   610    J  ■mt    resolution    c!c.si^;natlng 
December    1.    1962,    us    ClvU   Air    Patrol   Day; 
to    the    Committee    on    the    Judl/lary. 
By   Mr    KEARN3: 
H  J  Res  611    Joint  resolution  to  amend  ti- 
tle   II    of    the    Career    Compensation    Act    of 
1949   to  provide   special   pay   for  members  of 
the    V  S.    Army    Bund,    the    US     Navy    Band, 
the  US    Air  Force  B.md.  and  the  US   Marine 
Corjis    Band;    to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr    ^rE.^DER: 
H   Res  530    Resolution   dis.-^pproN  Ing  Reor- 
ganization Plan   No    1   of   1962.    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Ojieratlons. 
By  Mr    DOMINICK: 
H  Res.  531     Resolution  dlsapprm-lng  Reor- 
ganizitlon  Plan  No    1  of  1962;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr  ANDER.SON  of  Illinois: 
H  Res  532  Resolution  disapproving  Reor- 
ganlz-Ttinn  Plan  No  1  of  1962  transmitted  to 
Corgresa  by  the  President  on  January  30. 
1962;  to  the  Comn^lttee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

By  Mrs    GRIFTITHS: 
H   lies,  533.  Resolution     i)roviding     for     an 
Inti-rn.ition.il    Castings    Week;    to    the    Com- 
mi'tee  on  tl^.e  Judh'i.iry. 
By  Mr    LINDSAY 
H   Res   534    Resolution   to  amend   the  rules 
of   the  Hou.'-o  of   Representatives  on  the  use 
of  the  CoNcncssioNAL  RfcORD;    to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Rules 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

Tlie  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  TerrlUiry  of  Guam,  me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Congrea* 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  extending 
congratulations  from  the  people  of  Guam 
to  the  Honorable  John  William  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repreaentatlves.' 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr    BREWSTER: 
H  R.  9988.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mae 
G.     Fromm;     to     the     Committee     on     tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  9989.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Juan  C.  Jacobe,  and  their  four  children, 
Angela  Jacobe,  Tereslta  Jacobe,  Leo  Jacobe, 
and  Ramon  Jacobe;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FINO: 
HR.9990.  A    bill    to    amend     the    act    of 
September  13,  1961,  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
relief  of  Benjamin  Schocnfeld  ";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  9991.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Schoenfeld:  to  the  Committee  en  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  9992    A  bin  to  confer  Jurtsdlctlon  on 
the    U.S.    District    Court   for    the    Southern 
District  of  New  York  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  on  the  claims  of  La'wrence 
Nestor    against    the    United    States;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  GALLAGHER: 
HR  9993,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  award  of 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  or  other  ap- 
propriate   decoration    to    MaJ.    Nick    D.    De- 
Maria;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
HR.9994.  A    bill    for    the    renef    of    Miss 
Marlanna  Chmara;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    KYL : 
H  R  9995.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dwight  W. 
Clarahan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    McMTLLAN: 
H  R  9996.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs   Emily 
Perry  King:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H  R.  9997.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  David 
T,  Huang:  to  the  Comm.lttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H  R.  9998.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ernst 
Badlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RAY: 
HR  9999.  A    bill    for   the   relief  of   Fillppo 
Raccuglia;    to  the  Committee   on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HR.  10000.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Geo;  gio.s 
(  George)  Thcoharls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  10001.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dm 
Chaudhry  and  his  wife,  Push  Chaudhry:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlciivry. 


we  would  feel  and  heed  the  pressure  of 
Thy  life  upon  ours;  we  would  listen  for 
Thy  voice  and  hearing  make  Thy  will 
our  own  with  the  assurance  that  in  all 
our  choices  we  do  the  things  that  please 
Thee. 

In  Thee  is  food  for  all  our  hunger, 
light  for  all  our  darkness,  strength  for 
all  our  tasks,  and  love  which  never 
faileth  to  purge  the  seinshness  which 
spoils  life's  music. 

Thou  knowest  thaf  this  is  our  faith. 
Make  it,  we  pray,  our  living  experience. 
Help  us  to  harness  our  creed  to  our  pri- 
vate and  public  practice.  This  day  in  all 
our  human  contacts  make  us  eager  to  be 
fair  and  kind;  and  when  evening  comes, 
may  we  have  the  reward  of  Thy  favor 
and  the  peace  that  passeth  understand- 
ing.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
January  29,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


AUTHORIZATION    AND   APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  PURCHASE  OF  UNITED 
NATIONS  BONDS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  321) 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

233.  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  presented  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Rockland  Business  <k  Professional 
Women's  Club  of  New  York  State,  Inc.,  rela- 
tive to  the  Federal  income  tax  system  as  now 
administered,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


^■^ »«- 


SENATE 

TiHSDAv,  Janiwry  30,  1902 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  walking  as  Thy  children 
along  the  path  of  duty  in  this  new  chance 
for  service  that  dawn  has  brought  us, 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  a  suggested 
bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  authorizing  the  pur- 
chase of  United  Nations  bonds  and  the 
appropriation  of  funds  therefor.  This 
bill  would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
up  to  $100  million  for  the  purchase  of 
United  Nations  bonds. 

The  United  Nations  is  faced  with  a 
financial  crisis  due  largely  to  extraor- 
dinary expenditures  which  it  incurred 
in  fulfilling  the  pledges  in  its  charter  to 
secure  peace,  progress,  and  human  rights. 
I  regard  it  as  vital  to  the  interests  of  our 
country  and  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
that  the  capacity  of  the  United  Nations 
to  act  for  peace  not  be  inhibited  by  a  lack 
of  financial  resources. 

Some  members  have  failed  to  pay 
special  assessments  levied  for  peace- 
keeping operations  in  the  Middle  East 
and  in  the  Congo,  claiming  that  these  as- 
sessments are  not  binding  upon  them. 
The  shortage  of  operating  funds  thus 
created  has  reduced  the  working  capital 
fund  of  the  United  Nations  to  zero  and 
compelled  it  to  hold  back  on  the  pay- 
ment of  bills  and  borrow  from  United 
Nations  agencies. 

Prudence  and  good  management  re- 
quire all  institutions — public  or  private, 
national  or  international — to  keep  tlieir 
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affairs  in  good  financial  order.  The  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations 
therefore  urue:!  the  adoption  of.  and  the 
members  approved  by  a  large  majority, 
a  three-point  plan  to  relieve  the  cash 
deficit  and  to  avoid  the  need  for  make- 
.shift  Hnancmt^  of  emersjency  operations 
designed  to  keep  or  restore  the  peace; 

Point  1  is  to  cover  anticipated  ex- 
pen.ses  for  the  United  Nations  operation 
in  the  Congo  and  for  the  United  Natmns 
emergency  force  in  the  Middle  East 
through  the  end  of  the  present  fi.scal 
year  The  16th  General  Assembly  ap- 
proved a  new  appropriation  for  these 
purposes,  assessed  against  all  member.^; 

Point  2  IS  to  resolve  all  doubt  as  to 
whether  delinquent  members  must  pay 
special  assessments  for  the  Congo 
iONUC>  and  Middle  East  '  UNEF  >  op- 
erations, or  face  the  loss  of  their  voting 
rights.  To  this  end.  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  requested  from  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  an  advisrry 
opinion  as  to  whether  these  si-^ecial  as- 
.seSvsments.  like  regular  assessments,  are 
"e.xpenses  of  the  Organization"  legally 
binding  on  all  members  by  the  terms  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

It  IS  the  opinion  of  the  United  States 
that  special  assessments  voted  by  a  twu- 
thirds  maionty  of  the  General  Assembly 
are  obligatory.  We  anticipate  a  decision 
by  early  .summer  of  this  year.  If  our 
view,  which  is  shared  by  most  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Court,  then  all  members 
will  have  to  pay  their  dues  or  lose  their 
right  to  vote  in  the  General  Assembly 
It  is  only  fair  that  memt)ers  that  par- 
ticipate m  the  privileges  of  membership 
should  participate  also  in  its  obligations. 

Even  if  the  Court's  opinion  goes  as  we 
believe  it  should,  the  United  Nations 
would  still  be  faced  with  a  serious  cash 
problem,  aggravated  by  any  further 
delays  in  collecting  back  dues  from  those 
who  have  not  been  willing  to  pay  the 
special  assessments.     Consequently, 

Point  3  of  the  United  Nations  fi- 
nancial plan  IS  to  acquire  a  special  fund 
to  relieve  the  present  cash  deficit  by 
paying  <  ff  current  bills  and  debts,  and 
by  setting  aside  a  reasonable  reserve  to 
help  finance  United  Nations  peace-keep- 
inf!  operations  in  future  emergencies. 

For  this  purpose  the  General  Assembly 
has  authorized  the  Secretary  General  to 
issue  $200  million  worth  of  United  Na- 
tions bonds  repayable  at  2  percent  inter- 
est over  a  2.5-year  period  with  annual 
repayments  charged  against  the  budget 
of  the  United  Nations.  All  members  are 
asses.sed  a  share  of  that  budget. 

If  this  program  is  successful,  the 
United  Nations  will  be  in  a  vastly  im- 
proved financial  position.  It  is  my  judg- 
ment that  this  plan  is  sound  both  for  the 
United  Nations  and  for  its  members. 
These  bonds  will  be  repaid  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  $10  million 
a  year,  as  part  of  the  regular  asse.ss- 
ment.  Every  nation — including  the 
Soviet  Union— will  thus  be  required  to 
pay  Its  fair  share  or  lose  its  vote.  And 
the  United  States  will  be  obligated,  in 
the  long  run.  to  meet  only  32  percent  of 
these  special  costs  instead  of  the  nearly 
50  percent  we  are  presently  contributing 
to  the  sjiocial  operations  of  the  United 
Nations. 


I  ask  that   the  Congress   act   now   to 

back  the  United  Nations  by  authorizing 
tl'.e  purchase  of  these  bonds.  Failure  to 
act  would  .serve  the  interests  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  which  has  been  particularly 
opposed  to  the  operation  m  the  Congo 
and  which  voted  against  this  plan  as 
part  of  the  consi.strnt  Communist  effort 
to  undermine  the  United  Nations  and 
undercut  its  new  Secretary-General 
For  without  the  bond  i.ssue.  either  the 
Ur.ited  Nations'  executive  arm  v,i'A 
wither  or  the  United  Staler  will  l)e  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  largjr  share  of  tlie  costs 
of  operation  than  is  reasonable  for  any 
one  member  of  an  international  organi- 
zation 

The  central  purpose  of  the  United  Na- 
tions IS  to  keep  the  peace  wherever  pos- 
sible and  to  restore  the  peace  whenever 
It  IS  broken 

The  United  Nations  has  received  the 
support  of  both  political  parties  since  its 
inreption 

By  emergency  action  the  United 
Nations  turned  back  aggression  m 
Korea 

By  emergency  action  the  United  Na- 
tions brought  a  halt  to  war  in  the  Middle 
East  over  5  years  a:;o,  and  ever  since  has 
safeniardcd  the  armistice  lines. 

By  emergency  action  the  United  Na- 
tio:..>  has  preventi'd  large-.seale  civil  war 
and  avoided  great-power  int»rvention  m 
the  Congo 

We  shall  spend  this  year  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  Federal  budget  for  national 
defense  This  authorization  represents 
an  lavestiniiu  of  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
of  that  budget  m  the  peace-keeping 
capacity  of  the  United  Nations 

Whatever  its  imperfections,  the  United 
Nations'  effectiveness  and  existe-nce  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  machinery  to 
bring  peace  out  of  this  world  of  danger 
and  di.seord 

I  f  arnestiy  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  ^ive  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion to  this  request 

John  F    Kennedy 

Ti'.y.  White  Hofstv  January  W.  1962 


COMMITTEE  M^-:ETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Upon  request  of  Mr  M.*NsriELD.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Mr  Ei  i.ENorv  i 
is  to  addre.ss  the  Senate 


RIGHT  TO  VOTE  IN  PKDERAL  FLEC- 
TIONS—JURISDICTION OF  COM- 
MITTEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  (|Uorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr     RUSSELL      Mr.    President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fr  in  Mi)ntana? 

Mr  RUSSELL  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  what  would  be  the  order  of 
business  which  would  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate if  the  unanimous-consent  request 
were  agreed  to^ 

Th.'  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  request 
is  not  debatable,  the  Parliamentarian  in- 
forms the  Chair. 

Mr    RUSSELL.     What? 

The  VIC  E  PRESIDENT.  The  request 
IS  not  debatable 

Mr  RUSSPILL  I  made  a  parliament 
tary  inquiry. 

I  he  VICE  PRESIDFJJT.  The  call  for 
the   quorum   has   not   been   rescinded 

Mr  RUSSELL  Well,  then.  I  object, 
Mr    President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  continue  the  call  of  the  roll 

The  Ch.ef  Clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  answered  to  their 
names; 

I  No    5   L*>g  1 

Aiken  Hart  Mundt 

.\:;i.U'rson  H..rtKc  Murphy         '" 

Bir'.lctt  Hii>den  Muskle 

B  -lill  HuKey  Neub^riipr 

Bfnnett  HUl  Paatore 

Bible  H    llarid  Pell 

B<>u;>;a  Hra.ska  Krouty 

Hurdlck  Jirkson  Proxmire 

H.ish  J  .1 VI  la  R.indolph 

B.rilV'a  J  )li!.stoii  Kub*rt»on 

Bvrd.  W    Va  Jordan  Rus«*ll 

Caution  K'l'lUK  SaltnniitaU 

Carroll  Kefa  iver  Scott 

Case.  N  J  Kerr  Smathrrs 

C  i.s<»   S   D.ik  Kuiliel  Smith.  Mass 

Church  I^usche  Smith.  Miilne 

Clark  !■";>»;.  Mo  Sparkman 

Cotton  I.oiii;   Hawaii       StcnnU 

Cirtl.s  I.oriK   La  Svminnton 

D'.rk-4<"n  Mikjuis.  .n  'I' ilmadKe 

I>jiui.i8  Maiisfleld  Thurmond 

Dwonshiik  M.c.irthy  Tower 

Eis-iand  Mr''lclUn  Wiley 

E;;f!idfr  McOe^  Willi.\na«.  N  J 

Erviti  M.  N.imara  Williams.  Dt-l 

F  mi;  Metc.ilf  Y-vrborough 

Ku.bruht  Ml'.ler  YninR.  N    r>ilt 

CfOidwAter  Morion  Y'ounK,  Ohio 

OrvieiilnK  M  >fji 

Mr  SMATHERS  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr 
DoDD  .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr 
Gore  .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr 
HiMPHREY  I.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
Mr  MoNRONEY  ' .  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon Mr  Morse  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  Encle  !  are  absent  on 
official  busine.ss 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr  Chavez  1  is  absent  be- 
cau.se  ol  illness 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott  i , 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Cape- 
hart  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr  Carlson]  are  absent  on  official 
business 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
BuiLERi  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
;  Mr   Cooper  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

1  he  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hicken- 
LoufER '  is  absent  on  official  business 
to  attend  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  Consul- 
tation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
American  Slates. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
pending  on  the  desk  before  the  President 
of  the  Senate  a  bill  for  reference.  It  is 
S.  2750. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  may  proceed. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
pending  upon  the  desk  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  reference  S.  2750.  I  respectfully 
request  that  at  the  Chair's  convenience 
the  decision  upon  the  reference  of  the 
bill  may  be  announced,  rather  than  that 
the  bill  be  referred  without  announce- 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  raised  a  question  as 
to  the  reference  of  the  Mansfield  bill, 
S.   2750 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  Mansfleld-Dirksen  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Mans- 
field-Dirksen  bill.  S.  2750.  The  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  section 
137,  provides: 

Sec  137  In  any  cn-sf  In  which  a  contro- 
versy arL-es  as  to  tlie  Jurlsdictlim  of  any 
standing  c<jmmUtee  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  any  proposed  legislation,  the  ques- 
tion of  Jurisdiction  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  without  de- 
bate. In  favor  of  that  committee  which  has 
Jtirlsdlctlon  over  the  subject  matter  which 
predominates  In  such  proposed  leglfilatlon; 
but  such  decision  shall  b«  subject  to  an 
appeal. 

The  Mansfield-Dirksen  bill,  S.  2750, 
is  a  bill  to  protect  the  right  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections  free  from  arbitrary  dis- 
criminations by  literacy  tests  or  other 
means  It  amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957,  the  subject  matter  of  which  was 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

A  jurisdictional  question  having  been 
raised,  and  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  having  asked  for  a  ruling,  the  Chair 
is  required  under  the  law  of  the  land  and 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  refer  it  to  the 
committee  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  matter  which  predominates 
in  the  bill. 

The  bill  in  question  proposes  a  substi- 
tute for  subsection  <bi  of  section  131  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  and.  m  the 
main,  provides  that  no  person  shall  be 
subject  or  attempt  to  subject  any  other 
person  to  the  deprivation  of  the  right  to 
vot^  in  any  Federal  election,  and  defines 
the  term  "deprivation  of  the  right  to 
vote  ' 

The  bill  does  not  confer  upon  a  r>erson 
the  right  to  vote.  That  right  already 
exists.  It  has  for  its  purpose  the  pre- 
vention of  discriminations  against  the 
right  of  a  per.son  to  vote;  in  other  words, 
it  relates  to  the  enforcement  of  his  right 
to  vote. 

After  a  careful  and  thorough  study  by 
the  Senate  Parliamentarian,  the  Assist- 
ant Parliamentarian,  and  other  parlia- 
mentary authorities,  the  Chair  is  in- 
formed by  all  consulted  that  under  the 
hi-'torical  precedents  of  the  Senate,  bills 
dealing  with  civil  rights,  civil  liberties, 
court  proceedmgs,  and  enforcement  of 
the  laws,  have  universally  been  held  to 


be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Chair  believes  that  he  should  give 
due  consideration  to  the  precedents 
heretofore  established  and  follow  those 
precedents  unless  otherwise  determined 
by  the  Senate.  Therefore,  the  Chair  re- 
fers the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  wish  to  lose 
the  floor.  Hence,  would  the  Senator 
from  Montana  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  shall  not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  may  yield  to  me  without 
his  losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  a^ks  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  may  yield  to  him  without 
the  Senator  from  New  York  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN  I .  and  other  interested  Senators. 

Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  their  ap- 
proval and,  I  hope,  the  approval  of  the 
whole  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  any  appeal  that  may  be  taken 
from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer on  the  reference  of  S.  2750,  debate 
be  hmited  to  90  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  appeal,  and  controlled,  re- 
spectively, by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  and  the  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  order  is  entered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  15 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand, 
there  is  before  the  Senate  at  the  pres- 
ent time  an  appeal  from  the"  ruling  of 
the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  so  that  it  will  be  on 
notice,  I  intend  to  offer  a  motion  to 
table  the  appeal  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  similarly,  in  defer- 
ence to  my  colleagues,  suggest  that  if 
such  a  motion  to  table  is  offered  I  shall 
respectfully  ask  from  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  a  record  vote,  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  right 
of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  light  matter 
to  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 


I  do  so  only  because  as  a  lawyer  I  am 
convinced  that  this  bill  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  because  I  believe  it 
is  high  time  that  we  argue  out  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  civil  rights  bill  must 
of  necessity  go  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, where,  history  has  shown,  it  gets 
no  action  and  is  pigeonholed. 

In  short,  I  think  the  substantive  ques- 
tion involved  is,  Shall  we  get  action  and 
hearings,  or  shall  we  not?  The  ad- 
jectival or  procedural  question  involved 
is.  according  to  the  rtiles  and  precedents 
of  the  Senate,  Should  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration? In  my  opinion,  it  should 
be.  A  considerable  number  of  bills  have 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  which  also  seek 
amendment  of  and  have  reference  to  the 
1957  Civil  Rights  Act.  There  are  also 
bills  which  deal  with  the  obstructions 
and  encumbrances  to  the  right  to  vote, 
which  inhibit  violation  of  the  right  to 
vot"  afforded  by  the  15th  amendment — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  bills  relating  to 
the  elimination  of  the  poll  tax  as  a 
qualification  for  voting — which  have 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  the  essential 
question  Is  decided  for  us  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  itself,  which  states  that 
jurisdiction  shall  go  to  that  committee 
whose  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  pre- 
dominates. I  emphasize  the  word  "pre- 
dominates." 

A  study  of  the  particular  measure 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate  indicates 
that  it  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  an<^  Administration 
rather  than  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  which  definitely 
predominates.  Let  us  look  first  at  the 
question  of  jurisdiction.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
under  which  the  Vice  President's  refer- 
ence is  made,  relates  to  subsection  (ki 
on  page  32  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  as  follows: 

1.  Judicial  proceedings,  civil  and  criminal, 
generally. 

2.  Constitutional    amendments 

3.  Federal  courts  and  Judges. 

Nothing  is  said  there  about  civil  rights 
measures.  What  we  are  talking  about 
when  we  refer  civil  rights  bills  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  that  they 
constitute  constitutional  amendments 
or  are  predominantly  based  upon  judi- 
cial proceedings,  civil  and  criminal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  is  very  sp>ecific 
on  this  score.  I  quote  now  from  sub- 
paragraph (di  of  its  authority,  found 
on  page  36  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  has  jurisdiction 
over: 

(d)  Matters  relating  to  the  ele»  lion  oi  the 
President,  Vice  President,  or  Members  of 
Congress;  corrupt  practices;  contested  elec- 
tions; credentials  and  quallflcations;  Federtii 
elections  generally:  Presidential  successiuu 

First  and  foremost,  let  us  read  the  title 
of  the  bill.  That  is  generally  what  deter- 
mines these  questions  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  The  title  reads:  "To  protect  the 
right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  free 
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from  arbitrary  discrimination  by  liter- 
acy tests  or  other  means." 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore — and  my 
case  on  this  appeal  is  based  upon  the 
following  statement  of  principle — that 
this  is  a  clean  elections  bill,  a  bill  to 
plimmate  a  corrupt  practice  which  is  a 
burden  on  Federal  elections,  and  there - 
t  Die  is  a  measure  intended  to  implement 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  which  deals 
w  \*h  votiner 

Be  it  said  very  signif-cantly  that  if 
one  is  soing  to  relate  the  words  of  thi^ 
bill  to  the  words  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
committees,  then  certainly  the  bill  ouiiht 
to  l)e  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  because  the  bill  it- 
self is  confined  to  Federal  elections. 
■'Federal  elections"  eencrally  are  the 
very  words  of  art  used  in  the  authority 
given  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  rather  than  in  the 
authority  given  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
very  clear  that  if  we  are  Koin?  to  follow 
the  "preponderate"  rule — and  we  must — 
then  clearly  the  "preponderate"  rule, 
from  the  title  of  the  bill,  from  the  lim- 
itation of  the  bill,  it  being  confined  to 
Federal  elections,  and  from  the  words 
of  the  bill,  which  name  Federal  elections 
and  other  particular  and  specific  aspects 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  the  bill 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admmistration. 

Also,  let  us  understand  that  this  is  not 
a  constitutional  amendme^nt.  The  ar?iu- 
ments  which  have  been  made — and  ther  <^ 
have  been  many — that  the  literacy  te?t 
qualification  cannot  be  made  standard 
except  by  a  constitutional  amendment, 
are  not  germane  to  this  argument,  be- 
cause the  Chair  has  to  take  the  bill  as 
It  IS,  and  the  bill  is  based  on  legislation. 
So  whether  it  ought  to  be  or  ought  not 
to  be  a  constitutional  amendment,  the 
fact  is  that  the  bill  does  not  propose  a 
constitutional  amendment;  it  is  simply  a 
le'-rislative  measure  and  therefore  quali- 
fl.  s  entirely  for  being  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Let  us  aijain  look  at  the  bill  The  bill 
speaks.  The  bill,  in  reciting  subsection 
'b»  of  section  1,  speaks  of  "corrupt  in- 
fluence ' — again  the  very  words  of  art 
used  in  the  terms  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
th»  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  bill  provides  in  subsection  (a)  of 
.section  1.  in  its  general  findings  of  the 
fact,  "that  all  qualified  citizens  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  choice 
of  elected  oflHcials.*'  Again,  that  is  af- 
firmative of  the  right  to  vote,  rather 
than  negative  of  trying  to  prevent  per- 
sons from  Interfering  with  the  right  to 
vote. 

Further  on  we  have  the  following  ref- 
erence, which  it  seems  to  me  is  conclu- 
sive. Section  1.  subsection  'ft.  of  the 
bill  reads  as  follows.  In  speaking  of  Con- 
gress: "and  its  power  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Federal  electoral  process  " 

That  recital  is  so  important  that  I 
shall  reread  it:  "and  its  power  to  pro- 
tect the  Integrity  of  the  Federal  electorial 
process.  Congress  has  the  duty  to  pro- 
vide against  the  abuses  which  presently 
exLst." 


This  clearly  indicates  the  Intent  of  the 
author  of  the  bill  to  make  it  a  clean 
elections  bill,  a  bill  against  corrupt 
practices.  It  Is  a  bill  which  calls  upon 
the  power  of  Congress,  in  the  words  of 
the  bill,  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
Federal  electoral  process.  Under  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate,  that  is  precisely 
the  kiiid  of  b'.ll  which  has.  titne  and  tun-' 
again,  been  referred  to  the  C 'inmii  e 
on  Rulf-s  and  Administration 

DurinK  th.s  C'liRre.ss.  flv-  bills — the 
so-called  clean  elections  bill,  which 
pa.ssed  the  Senate  at  t;;e  end  of  the  la-t 
session.  S  6(.>4— and  four  ofi.er  bilb.  all 
relatincr  to  corrupt  pra.tir^-s  In  I  ederal 
electiiin.N  wt  re  refi  rr*  d  to  the  Co;i:m.t- 
tee  on  Rules  and  Admini.<^tratlen,  not- 
withstandir-.kj  th.e  fact  tl^.at  the  contents 
of  those  bills  '.vcre  p':nal  pn  v.sioiis  and 
aiivndincn'.s  to  the  Fetlerr.l  Crin'.mil 
Cod?.  That  negates  the  proposition 
that  any  bill  piovidm?  penalties,  either 
civil  or  crln'.inal  niu-.t  be  referred  to  tho 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ALSO,  two  bills  to  prohibit  poll  taxes  or 
othT  property  as  condition.*  for  votlntr — 
S  478  and  S.  12^9 — were  referred  t'>  the 
Committee  on  RviI't  and  Adrr.inistrati  'ii 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very  clear 
analogy  that  I  made  of  the  burden  en 
the  voting  ric'ht.  which  is  .'-oupht  to  be 
deal:  with  bv  this  bill  But  more  con- 
clusive than  that.  even,  is  that  four  bills 
de.iliruT  with  vot:n;3  registrars  were  also 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admir:.<:tra':lon-  S  2f?14.  S  ?684  .'^  2719. 
and  -S  278?.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  held  rather  exten- 
sive heannps  upon  tha'^e  bills  In  I960 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  readin.r  of  rhe  bills 
demonstrates  that  there  we  were  riealin'i 
with  specific  am.endments  to  the  1957 
Civil  Rights  Act.  Nonetheless,  because 
the  bills  dealt  affirmatively  \k:th  the 
votini;  light  and  burdens  on  the  votim; 
ripht,  they  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

In  my  opinion,  this  arpriment  is  based 
soundly  upon  the  law.  It  is  also  based 
upon  a  very  important  question  of  policy, 
because  I  believe  that  there  is  room  for 
le":xl  ar'.rument.  which  Is  what  we  are 
ha.ing  now.  I  have  cited  some  of  the 
points  which  I  think  are  very  persua- 
sive in  terms  of  reference  of  the  pending 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Ailmirustrat.iun. 

The  Chair  might  have  decided  cither 
to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  or  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  The  Chair 
decided  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  where  all  our 
history  demonstrates,  that  has  been  no 
action  on  such  bills.  Let  us  remember 
that  a  bill  very  smiilar  to  the  pendlni; 
bill,  similar,  for  practical  purposes,  in 
terms  of  whether  we  con  got  action  on 
it  or  not,  has  been  languishini;  In  tlie 
Comjnittee  on  the  Judiciary  .^^ince  Janu- 
ary of  last  year. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield"* 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  finish  Uiis  point "^ 
That  Is  true  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  bill  is  sponsored  by  more  than 
20  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
That  bill  was  introduced  as  a  .sjiecific 
bill — a  single  bill — on  January  17,  1961, 


and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
taken  no  action  whatever  on  it. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  EIRVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  a.sk  the  able  ar.d  di.slingulshcd  senior 
StMiator  from  New  York  whether  he  had 
made  any  request  for  a  hearing  on  that 
bill  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Ruhus 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  belli  ve  we  have  made 
rcqu(swi  bolh  for  luaring  and  for  de- 
par  tmtn  Lai  reports  We  do  that  nor- 
mally m  tlie  ca..e  C)f  all  the  bills  we  in- 
troduce 

Mr  f;:RVIN  IXhs  the  Senator  from 
New  York  afTirm  that  he  has  made  any 
n^quest  of  m.e,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
coiumiitee  on  CoiistituLional  Rights,  fcr 
a  heariny  on  th.at  bill? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do  not  say  that  at 
all,  becau.se  normally  our  requests  would 
ro  to  the  chainnan  of  the  full  commit- 
tor, not  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee 

Mr  ERVIN.  Well.  I  am  chainnan  of 
the  subcommittee;  and  normally  Sena- 
tors who  make  «:uch  requests  about  such 
a  bill  ni.ike  them  of  me  The  Senator 
from  N  w  York  has  not  made  such  a 
request  of  me  I  do  not  know  what  rr- 
o'lesfs  may  have  been  made  of  the 
chairmin   of   the   full   committee. 

Mr  KEAIING.  Mr  President,  will 
ir.y  Coll- a^ue  yiuld,  to  i>eimit  me  lo 
luiik"  ii  clai  .Hcauur.  i 

Mr  JAVITS     I  yield 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  a  member  ff 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constilutlonnl 
Rii'hts.  Lft  me  !vay  tliat,  as  the  chair- 
man knows,  as  a  member  of  that  com- 
miLUv  I  have  b<en  pressing  lo  have  a 
hiuh.er  priority  given  to  all  Uie  cud 
ri».;hts  bills  that  are  before  the  commii- 
ttf.  We  have  dealt  with  the  constitu- 
tional ruihts  of  the  criminally  Insane,  tiie 
mentally  ill.  and  the  Indians  and  may 
soon  have  hearings  on  the  rights  of 
soldiers  and  immigrants.  TTiese  are  Im- 
portant subjects  and  I  have  fully  par- 
ticipated in  all  of  our  hearings  and 
rei)orts  But  we  have  plvcn  civil  rights 
legislation  no  attention  or  priority.  I 
am  sure  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  will  agree  that  as 
a  member  of  his  subcommittee  T  have 
been  pressing  very  hard  for  a  higher 
priority  for  all  the  civil  rights  bll':^.  In- 
cluding the  one  to  which  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  been  referring. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  my  colleague  from  New 
York. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  little  doubt 
about  the  proper  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  It  is  based  upon  the  history 
of  civil  rights  measures  which  have  been 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  has  traditionally  been  the  grave- 
yard for  -such  bills.  Therefore  I  reach 
the  conclusion  that  If  thb  bill  Is  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  it 
will  suffer  the  same  fate. 

Mr  President,  when  we  consider  this 
matter,  let  no  one  be  fooled  by  the  par- 
liamentary complexities  Involved  In  this 
question.  Legally,  as  I  have  said,  a  ca*e 
can  be  made  for  reference  of  the  bill 
to  either  committee.  The  Chair  has 
chosen  to  make  out  the  case  for  refer- 
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ence  of  the  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  yielded  to 
himself  has  expired.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  desires  to  continue  his  re- 
marks, will  he  state  the  additional  time 
he  desires  to  yield  to  himself? 

Mr  JAVITS.  Yes,  Mr.  President;  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was 
saying,  let  no  one  be  fooled  by  the  par- 
liamentary complexities  involved  in  this 
question.  The  ruling  which  sends  the 
bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  sends 
It — in  view  of  the  arguments  which  can 
l>e  made  on  both  sides  and  which  are 
being  made  here  today  -to  what  I  con- 
sider a  graveyard,  in  the  final  analysis, 
in  connection  with  a  close  question. 
Therefore  I  think  it  proper  to  take  the 
position  that  the  decision  in  regard  to 
this  matter  becomes  a  parliamentary  de- 
cision. Many  members  who  have  made 
campaigns  on  civil  rights  matters  have 
a  right  to  know  the  facts  of  the  matter 
now  before  us. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  bill  should  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  The  vote  to  be  taken 
on  the  api^eal  I  have  made  will  be  a 
test  of  whether  the  efforts  of  the  admin- 
istration to  obtain  the  passage  of  civil 
rights  legislation  are  real  efforts  to  ob- 
tain the  passage  of  such  legislation  or 
whether  they  are  merely  gestures.  His- 
tory teaches  us  that,  Mr.  President. 

On  the  subject  of  the  struggle  over 
the  so-called  filibuster  rule,  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  this  Chamber  as  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 107,  part  1.  page  520: 

I  wish  to  assure  the  .«?enate  thnt  this  prop- 
osition win  receive  such  consideration,  and 
that  I  shHll  lea\e  no  stone  unturned  to  see 
to  It  that  a  measure  of  the  kind  propoeed 
by  the  Senator  Irom  New  Mexico  la  reported 
to  the  Senate  at  a  later  date  And.  further, 
the  minority  leader  Joins  with  me  in  assur- 
ing the  Senate  thnt  we  shall  do  everything 
In  our  power  to  bring  such  a  measure  to  a 
vote  In  this  body 

Mr  President,  when  \as  that  bill  re- 
ported to  the  Senate?  The  parliamen- 
tary processes  in  comiection  v.ith  the 
bill  began  in  January.  The  bill  reached 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  September  5, 
when  the  Senate  was  again  "under  the 
gun"  of  adjournment,  and  when  it  was 
then  impcssible.  in  my  opinion  and  in 
the  opinion  of  many  other  Members  of 
the  Senate,  for  the  Senate  really  to  go 
into  the  matter  with  any  hope  of  achiev- 
ing a  result 

Of  course,  the  majority  leader  is  sub- 
jected to  all  the  vicissitudes  that  may 
occur  in  connection  with  what  happens 
in  this  body  and  also  in  connection  with 
what  happens  in  the  committee  to  which 
the  bill  is  referred,  and  I  am  not  for  a 
minute  questioning  his  good  faith;  I  am 
merely  calling  attention  to  the  mandate 
of  history,  which  shows  unquestionably 
in  my  opinion,  that  If  the  bill  is  allowed 
to  go  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  it  will 
be  burled  there  again.    When  the  major- 


ity leader  Introduced  the  bill  last  Thurs- 
day he  stated  that — 

It  would  be  my  Intention,  if  the  request 
were  not  given  consideration  after  an  ap- 
propriate time,  to  offer  the  proposal  as  an 
amendment  to  a  measure  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  if  "an  appropriate  time" 
means  that  the  bill  will  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  10  or  15  days  before 
adjournment,  then  we  know  from  exr>e- 
rience  that  nothing  much  will  happen  in 
connection  with  the  bill.  But  if  "an  ap- 
propriate time"  means  that  the  measure 
will  be  brought  up  In  30  days  or  in  some 
reasonable  time  of  the  sort,  then  we 
know  that  something  can  be  done  by  the 
Senate  in  connection  with  the  bill.  How- 
ever, experience  shows  that  this  measure 
will  not  receive  a  hearing  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  this 
matter  should  be  explored  and  consid- 
ered, as  the  majority  leader  has  said. 

Mr.  President,  how  better  can  this 
subject  be  explored  and  considered  than 
by  its  being  referred  to  the  committee 
of  which  the  majority  leader  is  chair- 
man? Therefore,  it  seems  proper  that 
the  bill  be  referred  to  that  committee,  so 
we  can  be  assured  that  the  bill  will  re- 
ceive the  treatment  that  many  Senators 
want  the  bill  to  receive  and  the  treat- 
ment that  the  country  wants  the  bill  to 
receive. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  enactment  of 
civil  rights  legislation  requires  help  from 
Congress.  The  President  has  agreed  as 
to  that.  This  measure  represents  the 
first  thing  he  has  done  on  that  score. 
After  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  and  others 
made  it  clear  that  we  would  move  to  tack 
such  measures  onto  other  bills,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  in  effect.  "Hallelujah!  That  is 
great." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  addi- 
tional time  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  yielded  to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But,  Mr.  President,  this 
is  no  time  to  put  the  bill  down  the  drain 
by  means  of  a  committee  procedure  that 
In  the  past  has  been  so  promising  of  that 
very  result. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believed  an 
appeal  had  to  be  taken.  No  Senator  likes 
to  take  an  appeal  from  a  ruling  when  the 
ruling  is  made,  first,  by  the  Chair;  sec- 
ond, by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  third,  by  the  former  major- 
ity leader,  who  also  was  an  outstanding 
Senator.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many 
who  feel  strongly  about  this  key  issue; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  legislative  path 
will  lead  nowhere  if  this  measure  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  majority  leader's 
words  "an  appropriate  time"  mean  pre- 
cisely what  they  seemed  to  mean  last 
year  when  we  talked  about  rule  XXII. 
when  we  found  that  "an  appropriate 
time"  meant  that  Senate  consideration 
of  the  bill  was  delayed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session,  when  we  could  have 
done  something  about  rule  XXll,  to  the 
end  of  the  session,  when  we  could  not  do 


something  about  changing  rule  XXII, 
then,  Mr.  President,  I  am  all  for  putting 
my  faith  in  the  majority  leader,  because 
he  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  there  he 
can  give  this  measure  a  hearing;  and  he 
has  promised  to  give  it  a  hearing  there 
in  the  eflBcient  way  he  always  does. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  with  his  customary 
clarity  and  force  has  presented  the  ques- 
tion so  clearly  that  I  think  very  little 
more  need  be  said.  He  has  made  his 
point  under  the  rules  and  precedents  of 
the  Senate,  which  I  think  clearly  justify 
reference  of  this  particular  measure  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  does 
not  question  the  propriety  of  reference 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  also, 
neither  do  I.  But  I  believe  it  would  be 
impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  an  exact 
precedent  as  between  this  bill  and  the  bill 
relating  to  voting  registrars.  Neither 
of  these  bills  attempts  to  give  a  substan- 
tive right  to  vote.  As  the  Vice  President 
said  in  his  ruling,  that  is  something  that 
exists  anyway,  and  it  does  not  have  to  be 
given  to  anyone  by  law. 

Both  of  tiiese  measures  were  for  the 
purpose  of  implementation  of  that  right 
It  seems  to  me  the  rulings  and  references 
of  bills  dealing  with  voting  registrars  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  are  squarely 
precedents  for  the  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  of  the  pending  bill. 

So,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
so  well  said,  it  comes  down  to  a  question 
of  policy.  Where  do  we  want  this  bill 
to  go,  it  being  a  bill  that  could  properly 
be  referred  to  either  committee? 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
clearly  pointed  out  the  results  of  refer- 
ence to  either  committee.  Our  experi- 
ence last  year  was  another  in  the  long 
experience  of  frustration  in  efforts  to 
change  rule  XXII.  We  had  specific 
assurance  then  from  the  majority  leader, 
which  we  have  not  now,  as  to  when  he 
intends  to  bring  it  up  if  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  should  fail  to  act. 
Under  the  circumstances  we  are  left  in,  it 
is  up  to  us  in  the  Senate  who  take  a 
responsibility  in  this  matter  to  take  those 
steps  which  we  feel  should  be  taken. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  does  not  wish  to  yield 
any  time  now.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  my 
colleague  from  New  York. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  I»resident,  it  is 
essential  that  this  legislation  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

I  am  in  the  rather  unique  position  of 
serving  on  both  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  I  therefore  can 
speak,  with  perhaps  untisual  authority 
on  this  question.  In  my  judgment  a 
reference   of   this  bill   to  the  Judiciary 
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Committe*  would  be  sentencing  It  to  a 
slow  and  sure  death.  That  committee 
already  ia  serving  as  a  burial  ground  for 
more  than  a  score  of  civil  rights  bills — 
some  of  which  were  introduced  more 
than  a  year  ago.  There  is  no  more  hope 
that  the  committee  would  allow  this  bill 
to  live  than  that  it  will  resurrect  any  one 
of  these  other  dead  measures  which  it 
now  inters. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admm- 
istration,  on  tiie  other  hand,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  majority  leader, 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  Rive 
prompt  and  sympathetic  consideration 
to  thus  measure.  I  am  sure  that  the  op- 
ponents, as  well  as  the  proponents,  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
There  may  be  amendments — but  we 
would  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  bill  would  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
in  plenty  of  timr  to  resist  whatever  ver- 
bal a.ssault  may  be  mobilized  against  it 

I  believe  in  orderly  procedure  and 
would  not  support  this  appeal  if  I  was 
not  convinced  that  referral  of  this  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration was  entirely  consistent  with  the 
rules  and  precedents  of  the  Senate. 

Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  expressly  provides  for  the 
reference  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  AdminLstration  of  all  proposed  leg- 
islation relating  to  the  "election  of  the 
President,  Vice  President,  or  Members 
of  Congress"  or  "Federal  election  gen- 
erally." There  Is  no  such  provision  in 
rule  XXV  with  regard  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  that  committee  s  only 
relevant  jurisdiction  being  limited  to 
Judicial  proceedings.  constitutional 
amendments  and  civil  libertie.s.  If 
S.  2750 — the  pending  bill — can  fairly  be 
said  to  relate  primarily  to  Federal  el'^c- 
tions,  then  certainly  under  the  plain 
lan£:ua?e  of  rule  XXV  it  should  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  not  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  ruling  of  the  President  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  past  practice  with  re- 
gard to  a  host  of  similar  bills.  In  the 
86th  Congress,  for  example,  at  least 
seven  bills  growing  out  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  CivU 
Rights  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  I  par- 
ticipated in  the  hearings  on  these  bills. 
Four  of  these— S.  2684,  S.  2719.  S.  2783, 
and  S.  2314— would  have  authorized  the 
appointment  of  temporary  Federal  reg- 
istrars in  areas  in  which  citizen.s  were 
being  denied  the  right  to  vote  becau.se 
of  race  or  color.  Two  of  these — S.  2722 
and  S.  2785 — provided  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  voting  records,  and  another^ 
S.  2535 — would  have  establl.shed  a  con- 
pressional  election  commission  to  super- 
vise the  conduct  of  Federal  elections 
where  violations  of  voting  rights  were 
found.  It  is  obvious  that  these  bills  re- 
lated in  part  to  civil  liberties  and  to 
judicial  proceedings,  the  criteria  for 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  But 
because  they  related  predominately  to 
Federal  elections,  they  went  to  Rules 
not  Judiciary,  and  no  objection  what- 
ever was  made  to  such  reference  at  that 
time. 

Historically,  almost  all  such  bills  have 
gone  to  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Other 
pertinent  examples  are  bills  to  abolish 


poll  taxes,  bills  to  amend  the  Hatch  Act 
or  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  bills  pre- 
scribmg  the  time  of  elections  and  con- 
ventions, bills  relating  to  prunaries  or 
election  practices  or  election  costs — all 
of  which  have  gone  to  the  Committee  on 
Rule.s — not  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

There  is  no  difference  in  nature  suf- 
ficient to  justify  a  difference  m  referral 
between  this  bill  on  literacy  tests  and 
bills  on  Federal  registrars,  poll  taxes  or 
the  preservation  of  voting  records.  As 
an  original  propasit:on  it  would  appear 
to  be  utterly  inconsislent  with  the  lan- 
guage of  rule  XXV  and  these  precedents 
to  refer  tins  hteracy  bill  iS,  27J0)  to  tJie 
Judiciary  Committee.  With  all  due  def- 
erence to  the  Presidents  ruling,  m  my 
opinion  it  IS  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
land  and  the  precedents  of  this  b<xly  to 
send  this  bill  to  its  demise  in  tiie  Judici- 
ary Committee.  Certainly  no  such 
ruling  was  compelled. 

Th.e  only  argument  v,  hich  can  p:  upei  ly 
be  made  against  the  referral  of  tins  bill 
to  the  Rules  Committee  is  that  a  .'Similar 
bill  'S  480)  introduced  by  my  col]ea»Jue, 
Senator  Javits.  early  last  year  was  re- 
tcrrred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, where,  by  the  way.  it  has  since  rested 
without  the  slu'htest  disturbance. 

In  my  opinion  it  was  a  nnstake  to 
reler  this  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
ter, and  we  should  have  challi  ;:-:ed  the 
ruUnK  of  the  Chaa  then  as  we  aii^-  doing 
now. 

In  any  event,  there  are  several  impor- 
tant distinctions  of  parliamentary  su- 
niflcance  between  the  two  m'-asures  The 
titles  of  the  bill  are  different.  S  480  ein- 
phasizts  the  prohibitlcn  of  ur.rea.sonable 
literacv  tests,  while  S.  2750  emphasizes 
protection  of  the  rieht  to  vote  in  Federal 
electuM..-^  In  their  findings,  more  sig- 
r.i!';rant  duTorences  appear  -S.  480  deals 
only  with  the  abu.se  of  literacy  tests; 
S  2750.  in  contrast,  referr  to  "di.scrim- 
mation  and  other  corrupt  influences." 
In  scope,  also,  there  are  substantial  dis- 
tinctions. S  480  deals  only  with  literacy 
tesLs  ust»d  f..r  racial  discrimination;  S 
1^750,  however,  deals  also  with  language 
barriers  to  voting— a  subject  which  the 
Commission  on  Civil  RighLs  .said  was  "not 
strictly  within  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
nu.ssion's  authority."  In  addition,  S.  480 
IS  ba.sed  on  the  power  of  Concress  to  en- 
force the  14th  and  15th  amendments. 
while  S.  2750  explicitly  refers  to  the 
power  of  Congre.ss  "to  protect  tlie  integ- 
rity of  the  Federal  electoral  process." 
Finally,  in  their  substantive  provisions. 
S.  480  applies  to  State  and  local  as  well 
as  Federal  elections,  while  S.  2750  ap- 
plies solely  to  Federal  elections:  S.  480 
proliibits  only  unreasonable  literacy 
tests — S.  2750  prohibits  any  application 
"of  standards  or  procedures  more  strin- 
gent than  are  applied  to  others  similarly 
situated"  as  well  as  unreasonable  literacy 
tests. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  are  substan- 
tive differences  in  these  measures,  that 
there  is  clear  authority  for  a  reference  of 
S.  2750  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  where 
it  will  receive  proper  consideration,  and 
that  there  is  no  requirement  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  If 
we  are  really  Interested  In  seeing  some- 
thing more  become  of  this  bill  than  an 


empty  gesture — our  course  la  clear.    We 

must  vote  for  this  appeal  and  to  over- 
rule the  decision  of  the  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  my  colleague. 

1  he  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  l .  yielded  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President.  I  was 
interested  in  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tuv^uished  m.ijorlty  leader  I  Mr.  Mans- 
nstD!  when  he  introduced  the  bill,  that 
if  the  appropriate  committee  did  not  re- 
port this  bill  to  the  Senate  within  an 
appropriate  time,  he  would  move  to  add 
It  to  some  other  measure  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  would  in  no  way  want  to  press 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  but  if 
he  could  elaiK)rate  on  what  he  means  by 
'  appropriate  tune."  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  very  helpful. 

We  were  faced  m  tl.e  la.st  session  with 
a  similar  pledge  when  some  of  us  at- 
tempted to  change  tlie  present  cloture 
ruie  As  a  result.  Uie  effort  was  put  off 
in  the  beginning  of  the  se&sion.  but  it 
was  nut  until  the  very  end  of  the  sesaioa 
th.it  the  .subject  was  brought  up.  By 
Uiat  time,  the  thrc-at  of  extensive  debate 
\^as  able  to  defeat  tlie  rules  change; 
Mhereas,  if  it  had  been  brought  back 
early  in  Uie  atssiun.  th.it  would  not  have 
hai^pencd 

It  would  be  helpful  to  me  if  the  major- 
ity leader  would  amplify  his  reference  to 
an  appropriate  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  St'nator  has  expired. 

Mr  JAVirs  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  does  not  wish  to 
yield  tmie  at  the  moment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President. 
does  Uie  Senator  have  any  more  Sena- 
tors to  whom  he  wi&hes  to  yield  time? 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  do.  I  yield  4  minutes 
to    the    i;cnator    from    California    [Mr. 

KrCHEL  1. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  California  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  KUCIIEL.  Mr.  President.  ^iC 
ri:4ht  to  vote  is  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
.stitution.  It  is  a  supremely  precious 
.American  prerogative  shared  by  all  citi- 
zens Nevertheless,  the  right  to  rote 
has  been  rather  shamefully  shunted 
aside  and  rendered  meaningless  In  many 
parts  of  this  country.  What  an  ugly 
commentary  on  our  beloved  Republic. 

The  Republican  national  platform 
adopted  in  Chlcapo  in  1960  promised  the 
American  people  that  :t  would  sponsor 
"letrlslation  to  provide  that  the  comple- 
tion of  six  primary  grades  in  a  State 
accredited  school  Is  conclusive  evidence 
of  literacy  for  voting  purposes." 

On  January  17.  1961,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
and  others  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
with  some  Members  from  the  other  side. 
joined  in  Introducing  a  measure  to  carry 
out  that  particular  t>eneflclent  promise. 
It  was  sent  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  in  the  intervening  12-month  period 
it  has  languished,  and  there,  I  guarantee 
you,  Mr.  President,  it  will  die.  That  is 
the  constant,  lamentable,  never  chang- 
ing fate  each  civil  rights  bill,  of  any  kind, 
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receives  when  it  goes  to  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciar>'  Committee. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  ruling  by  the 
Presiding  Officer,  under  the  rules,  but  I 
am  sure  the  Presiding  Offlcer  will  not 
quarrel  either,  with  the  appeal,  also  un- 
der our  rules,  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
r>*st  of  us.  for  the  reasons  he  has  lucWly 
explained  in  the  comments  he  made  a 
few  minutes  ago.  The  Senate  has  the 
right  to  send  the  bill — any  bill — to  any 
committee  It  chooses.  And,  in  my  view, 
the  Rules  Committee  Is  perfectly 
c-quipped,  by  Jurisdiction  and  by  Its 
membership,  to  deal  with  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  dealing  a.s  it  does  with  elec- 
tions and  the  riqht  to  vote. 

If  the  propo.sed  legislation,  sponsored 
by  the  majority  leader  and  joined  in  by 
our  Republican  leader— a  demonstration 
that  we.  many  of  us,  maybe,  I  hope,  a 
majority  of  us.  continue  to  believe  the 
proposed  lepislation  ought  to  be  enacted 
into  law— now  apain  goes  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  It  will  be  simply  a 
meaningless  gesture  It  will  die  there, 
just  as  .surely  as  the  almost  identical  bill 
we  introduced  a  year  ago  is  dying  there. 
This  is  an  opportunity  for  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  exercise  the  ris^hts  they 
have  under  the  rules  which  guide  the 
Senate  to  make  a  decision  as  to  where 
the  proposed  legislation  ought  to  go.  If 
Senators  believe  the  propo.sed  legislation 
oupht  to  be  enacted  into  law.  tlien  they 
will  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  they  will  set  aside  the  ruling  of  the 
Presiding  Officer,  and  they  will  send  the 
measure  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  where  it  will  have  an  op- 
portunllj-  honorably  to  l>e  heard  and 
h.onorably  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  for 
approval. 

If  Senators  do  not  believe  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  they  will  uphold  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  they  will  let  the 
Measure  go  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  there,  in  exactly  the  same  fashion 
that  has  been  followed  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  legislation  introduced  a 
year  ago,  the  bill  will  be  destined  for  an 
untimely  and  regrettable  end. 

Mr  President,  there  is  a  clear  respon- 
sibility of  Senators  if  they  are  interested 
in  equal  treatment  under  law.  Do  not 
ix^rmit  the  right  to  vote  continue  to  be  a 
shameful  mockery  anyplace  m  our  land. 
Come  along  with  my  colleague  from 
New  York  and  others  of  us.  Give  this 
bill  an  honorable  opportunity  of  sur- 
vival which  is  its  due.  Send  it  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
t.on. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for  I 
minute. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  F>resldent.  I  am  glad 
to  associate  myself  with  the  position 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Yoi-k.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California,  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey.  I  support  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
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that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  hare  served  in  the 
Senate  now  nearly  10  years.  The  ques- 
tion of  ctvU  rights  has  been  -kicked 
arotrnd"  year  after  year  after  year,  and 
we  have  never  had  a  decent  opportunity 
to  vote  on  It. 

The  bill  which  was  introduced  by  the 
able  majority  leader  and  minority  leader 
would  give  us  that  opportunity.  If  the 
bill  goes  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  we  shall  have  that  op- 
portunity. Therefore,  I  very  much  hope 
the  Senate  will  sustain  the  appeal  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  I  shall  certainly  support  him. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
The    VICE    PRESIDENT.     The    Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
question  to  which  one  finds  it  appropri- 
ate to  address  him.self  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  have  listened  with  great  care  to  the 
discussion  led  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
logic  suggests  the  bill  could  go  either  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. I  think  that  is  rather  clear  from 
the  discussion. 

I  think  the  question  then  is.  How  in- 
tense Is  the  desire  to  see  the  bill  ticted 
upon?  For  one,  I  have  an  Intense  desire 
to  see  the  Senate  act  and  act  favorably 
upon  the  proposal.  For  this  reason,  Mr. 
President.  It  seems  to  me  aesirable  that 
we  seek  to  direct  consideration  of  the 
bill  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. For  that  reason  I  suggest 
that  we  should — and  always  reluctant- 
ly— support  the  motion  on  the  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania r Mr.  Clark!  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  majority  leader  will  yield  the  Senator 
2  minutes.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania wishes  to  have  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
see  the  majority  leader  in  the  Chamber. 
I  wonder  who  controls  the  time  in  sup- 
port of  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  so  that  I 
may  ask  for  an  additional  2  minutes, 
for  a  total  of  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  speaking  first  as  a 
lawyer,  and  with  deep  regret  because  of 
the  high  regard  I  hold  for  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  the  distinguished 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  the  Parliamentarian  and  the  Assist- 
ant Parliamentarian,  who  have  advised 
him,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  in  my 
judgment  as  a  lawyer  the  parliamentary 
ruling  was  incorrect  and  that  the  bill 
should  have  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


The  distinguished  Vice  President  said 
in  his  ruling : 

Bills  [such  &a  that  now  pending]  dealing 
with  civil  rIghU.  civil  UberUea.  court  pro- 
ceedings, and  enforcement  of  the  laws,  have 
universally  been  held  to  be  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

In  my  opinion  this  statement  is  not 
entirely  correct.  Bills  dealing  with  civil 
rights  have  on  many  occasions  been  re- 
ferred to  other  committees. 

I  am  presently  the  principal  sponsor 
of  a  seiies  of  six  civil  rights  bills,  two  of 
which  have  been  referred  on  the  advice 
of  the  same  Parliamentarian  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on 
which  I  serve.  The  first  deals  with  the 
controversial  subject  of  school  desegre- 
gation and  the  second  deals  with  those 
civil  rights  involved  In  fair  employment 
practices  legislation.  Civil  rights  is  the 
heart  of  both  bills,  and  yet  both  bills  were 
referred  last  year,  without  objection,  to 
the  Committee  on  La'oor  and  Public 
Welfare,  where  they  are  presently  pend- 
ing. I  hope  the  committee  will  author- 
ize public  hearings  on  both  bills  soon. 
Formerly,  in  1949  and  1950,  proposed 
FEPC  legislation,  clearly  civil  rights  in 
nature,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  bills. 

I  have  before  me  a  document  entitled 
"Federal  Registrars."  containing  hear- 
ings on  S.  2684.  S.  2719.  S.  2783.  and 
S.  2814.  and  other  bills  introduced  in  the 
86th  Congress,  all  of  which  deal  with 
civil  rights  matters,  the  question  of 
voting  rights  being  involved.  Every  one 
of  these  bills  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

I  think  it  Is  difficult  to  substantiate  the 
contention  that  all  civil  rights  bills  are 
automatically  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  I  think  the  prece- 
dents in  the  record  prove  that  this  Is 
not  the  case.  Several  of  the  bills  to 
which  I  have  referred  involve  amend- 
ments to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  that  precedents  sustain  the  iniling 
of  the  Chair,  nor  do  I  think  the<  rules  of 
the  Senate  siistain  thfe  ruling. 

I  refer  to  Senate  standing  rule  XXV 
fowiXD)  which  provides  that  matters 
dealing  with  "Federal  elections  gen- 
erally" should  be  referred  not  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  but  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
It  is  true  that  an  argument  can  \ye 
made,  as  has  been  made,  that  the  bill 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
conscientious  and  objective  lawyers  who 
carefully  studied  the  question  would  have 
much  doubt  in  coming  to  the  concliision 
that  by  far  the  stronger  case  hes  in  sup- 
port of  a  reference  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  and  not  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  regret  that  the  Presiding  Officer  has 
ruled  as  he  has.  Unhappily,  tliis  is  not 
the  f^rst  time  I  have  differed  with  my 
very  distingiiished  and  very  good  friend, 
the  Parliamentarian,  who  unfortunately 
does  not  always  agree  with  me.  Perhaps 
he  is  right  and  perhaps  I  am  wrong,  but 
In  support  of  the  argument  I  have  been 
making,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  printed  in  the  Ricoud  at 
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this  point  in  my  remarks  a  memorandum 
dated  January  30,  1962,  entitled  Argu- 
ments for  Reference  of  S.  2750  to  Rules 
Committee  on  Appeal  Prom  Ruling  of 
Chair  Referring  to  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Argumknts  for  Reference  or  S  2750  to 
Ri'LES  Committee  on  Appeal  Prom  R'linc 
or  Chair  Referring  to  Judiiiary  Com- 
mittee 

1  Legally.  tK)th  have  claims  U)  junsUic- 
tlon  Test  is  set  by  section  137  of  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946:  "That  committee  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter 
which  predominates  in  such  proposed  legis- 
lation ■' 

(ai  Under  rule  XXV'iJci  of  the  St.inding 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  Jurisdiction  over  "Judicial  proceed- 
ings, civil  and  criminal,  generally,"  and.  c<in- 
cededly.  this  bill  on  its  face  consists  of  an 
amendment  to  a  subsection  of  section  1971. 
title  42,  United  States  Code,  which  In  an- 
other subsection  provides  for  civil  action  by 
the  Attorney  General  t<">  protect  citizens 
rights  to  vote 

{bi  But  everyone  concedes  that  Jurisdic- 
tional lines  of  cf>mmittees  necessarily  over- 
lap, and  the  claim  of  the  Rules  Commi'tee  is 
quite  clear  on  the  face  of  the  bill  Rule 
XXViomImDi  calls  for  referral  of  all  pro- 
posed legislation  relating  Uy  "the  election  of 
the  President,  Vice  President,  or  Members  (>i 
Congress;  corrupt  practices.  contes'eU  elec- 
tions, credentials  and  qualifications,  Federal 
elections  generally  •  •  •  ■•  g  27t0  is  en- 
titled "To  protect  the  right  to  vfite  ii.  Fed- 
eral elections  free  from  arbitrary  di.scrim- 
Inatlon  by  literacy  tests  or  other  means' 
and  Is  entirely  concerned  with  Federal  elec- 
tions and  who  may  vote  In  them,  section 
l(bi  consists  of  a  finding  relatiiiK  t<j  free- 
dom of  Federal  elections  from  discrimina- 
tion and  "other  corrupt  influence",  and  se-'- 
tlon  lifi  asserts  the  "p>ower"  of  the  Congre.ss 
"to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the  Federal  elec- 
toral process   ' 

2  Legally,  the  Rules  Committee  h.us  the 
stronger  claim  to  the  substance  of  the  bill 

lai  The  bill  relates  only  to  Federal  elec- 
tions, not  to  elections  for  State  or  local 
offices.  Congress'  inherent  power  to  regvilate 
the  electl(jn  of  Its  own  Members  is  vested 
In  the  Rules  Committee  even  though  us 
p<jwer  to  regulate  other  elections  may  not  be 
ibi  There  are  strong  precedents  f.  r  Rules 
Committee  reference;  During  this  Congress 
Ave  bills  S  604  (which  passed  the  Senate  i  . 
S  1555.  3  1623.  S  2080.  and  8  2426.  all  re- 
lating to  finances  and  corrupt  practices  in 
Federal  elections  were  referred  to  Rules,  not- 
withstanding penal  provisions  and  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Criminal  Code  Also, 
two  bills  prohibiting  poll  taxes  or  other  pro[i- 
erty  condlUons  for  voting.  S  478  and  S  1259. 
were  referred  to  Rules.  The  majority  lead- 
er's own  bill,  S  228,  relating  to  presldentiiil 
primaries,  has  been  referred  to  Ru'es  And 
In  the  86th  Congress.  3  2814,  dealing  with 
voting  registrars,  was  also  referred  to  Rules 
There  are  no  contested  precedents  for  ref- 
erence to  either  Judiciary  or  Rules  In  the 
area  of  elections 

3  Most  Importantly,  since  both  commit- 
tees have  a  colorable  legal  claim,  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  on  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  is  primarily  one  of  pol- 
icy Does  the  Senate  want  action  on  this  bill 
or  does  it  not? 

(ai  Upon  introduction  of  the  bill  its  prin- 
cipal sponsor,  the  majority  leader,  has  to  use 
his  words,  "made  a  plea  on  the  floor  ut  the 
Senate  for  early  hearings  so  that  .idmmis- 
tration  representatives  and  other  witnesses 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  may  be  heard  ' 


The  miijorlty  leader  is  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  therefore  in  a  fxwltlon  to  as- 
sure such  prompt  action  on  a  bill  referred  to 
his  committee  It  Is  clear  that  no  action  on 
the  bill  will  be  Uken  In  commute  If  It  la 
referred  to  Judiciary  virtually  the  saji^e  lit- 
eracy test  provisi'in  wsi-s  first  referred  to  that 
committee  as  part  of  S  3829  which  Wiia  intro- 
duced nn  ,Aui.'Ust  19  19«K)  in  the  2d  session 
i>f  the  85th  Convtress  No  action  whatever 
wa.->  taken  on  it  It  wns  relntrixluced  hv 
itself  <LS  S  480  on  January  17  19rtl  and  ak{ain 
that  Commit  tee  has  taicen  no  action  whatever 
on  it  In  1960.  when  the  Civil  Rights  .^ct  was 
passed  by  the  House.  It  was  relerretl  tn  Ju- 
diciary with  directions  to  report  witliin  5 
days,  even  then  that  committee  failed  to  in- 
clude recdmmendatlons  In  its  r»'p<>rt 

lb)  The  mijorify  leader,  when  ivaked  ab<iut 
the  possibilry  of  inacti'in  on  S  2750  last 
TTiurs<lMy  sad  that,  if  his  request  were  not 
given  constcleratl(.">n  after  an  appropriate 
time  '■  It  would  bo  his  intention  'to  offer  the 
profvisal  as  .m  amendment  to  a  measure 
peiiduig  befcre  the  Senate,  "  the  very  prcK-e- 
dure  to  whk  h  civil  rights  proponents  ha\e 
had  to  resort  in  the  past  This  is  cU'arly  an 
inade^iuite  procedure  berauFe  the  Senate 
then  hiis  no  opportunity  to  obtain  the  bene- 
fit of  c<'mmittee  consideration  of  the  me.us- 
ure.  and  htc  iments  cati  then  be  made  that 
the  committ?e  should  have  further  time  to 
act.  th.it  bills  are  Inadequate  unless  screened 
in  committei-  that  the  pending  mertiure  is 
too  unrelated  even  without  a  role  of  ger- 
m  ineness.  or  thit  the  pending  measure  is 
too  imptirtar.t  to  risk  defeating  with  a  cti- 
triiversl.il    amendment 

CONfLt'SION 

The  Presidium  •  •  •  has  asked  In  his  sta'e 
'•t  the  UnliUi  message  for  some  civil  rights 
legislation,  mentioning  •  •  •  p,i!i  taxes  and 
literacy  test^  These  were  only  two  of  the 
many  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Civil 
R'.ghts  Commission  in  Its  votln :  report  for 
1961,  the  voting  rffxnrt  was  only  one  of  five 
,'ef>orts  containing  many  legislative  rec</m- 
mendations  At  least  the  Congress  should  be 
able  to  pass  this  one  measure  promptly  and 
in  the  usual  manner 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  Pifsuifnt.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  tune 

The  VICE  PRESIDKNT  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  h;is  ex- 
pired 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  yield 
half  of  my  lemaininir  lime,  which  I  un- 
derstand to  be  6  minutes,  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr  DouGL.^sl.  I 
therefore  yi->ld  3  minute.s  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinoiv  who  I  understand  wishes 
to  use  his  time  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
majority  leader 

The  VICF:  PRESIDENT  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  6  minutes  re- 
maininK  He  now  yields  3  minutes  to  the 
senior      Senator      from      Illinois      I  Mr. 

DOUGL.AS  ' 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  2  or  3 
minutes  also? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  2 
minutes 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Sena- 
tor from  lllinuis  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  make  a  speech,  but  I  do  wish 
to  address  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  M.'\nsfiild  I  He  in- 
troduced his  bill  last  Thursday.  January 
2>  In  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  iMr.  Javitsj  he  expressed  his 


desire  tliat  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee ,schedule  early  hearings.  He  then 
went  on  to  say. 

It  would  be  my  Intention,  If  the  request 
were  not  given  consideration  after  an  ap- 
propriate time,  to  offer  the  proposal  as  an 
amendment  to  a  measure  pending  before  the 
Senate 

I  am  sure  we  all  have  great  trust  and 
faith  in  the  Senator  from  Montana  and 
in  the  sacredne.ss  of  his  pledged  word 
But  we  also  know  that  opinions  differ 
as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  words. 
I  am  wundennt:  if  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  be  willing  to  define  more 
precisely  what  he  means  by  after  an 
appropriate  time,"  and  if  he  would  say 
that  he  would  move  the  proposal  as  an 
amendment  to  a  measure  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  if  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee should  fail  to  report  the  bill, 
either  pro  or  con.  I  further  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  if  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  say  that  if  after  30  or  60  days  the 
Judiciary  Committee  had  not  reported 
the  bill,  he  would  then  pledge  himself 
to  offer  the  pioposal  as  an  amendment 
to  .some  mea-sure  pending  bt  f ore  the 
Senate 

Mi  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  m 
re.■^pun.^e  to  the  inquiries  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,  I 
think  that  the  effect  of  his  request  would 
be  to  cuTumscribe  quit^'  drastically  the 
fle.xibility  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  lead- 
er.ship  must  exercise  As  I  said  last 
Thursday,  when  the  bill  was  introduced. 
I  believe  that  there  should  be  hearings 
in  th"  Judiciary  Committee.  I  made  a 
request  to  tliat  effect  at  that  time,  and 
I  stated  that  if  no  action  was  forthcom- 
ing by  that  committee  within  a  reason- 
able U-ngth  of  time,  it  would  be  my  in- 
t<'ntiun  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  flcxjr 
of  the  Senate  To  elucidate  a  little  fur- 
ther on  tliat  particular  aspect  of  the 
que.^tion  rai.sed.  it  wcmld  be  my  hope  and 
Intention  that  it  could  be  applied  as  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  before  the  Senate 
Thirty  days  is  too  short,  too  circum- 
scribed 

Mr  IX)UGLAS  What  about  60  days, 
then' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Sixty  days  is  ton 
short  I  believe  we  must  allow  a  little 
leeway  both  in  the  committee  and  on  the 
fltKir  of  the  Senate  I  dislike  to  be 
pinned  down  on  a  question  of  this  na- 
ture because  I  think  it  is  bad  practice, 
generally  speaking  But  1  will  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Illinois 
that  It  would  be  my  Intention  to  under- 
take .some  kind  of  action  on  the  proposal 
in  the  ix'riod  between  the  60  and  90  days 
That  IS  about  as  definite  assurance  as  I 
can  give  and  I  would  not  go  any  further 
thin  that 

Mr  IX)UGLAS  The  statement  of  the 
Senator  would  apply  if  the  Judiciary 
Committee  did  not  rejxjrt  the  bill,  either 
favorably  or  unfavorably? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  It  would.  Indeed 
However.  I  hope  that  in  the  meantime 
hearings  will  be  held  before  the  appro- 
priate subcommittees  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  that  action  will  be  taken 
by  the  full  committee  I  point  out  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois  that  the  proposal 
of    the   Senator    from    New    York    (Mr. 
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JavttsI  to  attach  a  measure  to  a  pezMi- 
InR  bill  Is  sUIl  araUable  for  use  at  any 
time  and  on  any  basis  the  Senator 
wishes. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  statement  of  the  Senator.  I 
nerer  like  to  engage  In  combat  If  It  is 
not  necessary.  Sc»  the  assurance  glren 
that  If  the  Judiciary  Committee  does 
not  report  the  meiisure  out  in  the  sp>ace 
of  90  days,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
will  move  to  hare  his  bill  considered  di- 
rectly by  the  Senate  itself.  I  understand 
that  Is  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  MANSPTELO.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  It  Is  my  opinion,  and  my  opin- 
ion only,  that  if  the  bill  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration It  would  take  as  long,  if  not 
longer,  to  report  a  bill  from  that  com- 
mittee. I  repeat,  that  is  my  own  per- 
sonal opinion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Speaking  only  for 
myself,  I  would  say  that  the  assurance 
glren  is  adequate.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrsl 
wishes  to  do,  but  I  was  not  only  pre- 
pared, but  eager,  to  vote  for  the  appeal 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  But  in 
view  of  the  assumnce  given.  I  person- 
ally do  not  think  his  appeal  is  necessary 
to  get  action  on  the  subject.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  feels  that  It  is  neces- 
sary or  not. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  .Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  about  2 
minutes  in  order  that  I  might  ask  him 
a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFTELI).  Yes,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  may  be  aware  that  some  of  us 
think  that  in  order  to  attain  the  objec- 
tive of  the  bill,  the  Constitution  must 
be  amended  In  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  terms  of  thiit  document. 

I  was  not  so  naive  as  to  think  that 
we  would  get  by  in  an  election  year  with- 
out the  South  being  cast  in  its  tradi- 
tional role  of  a  political  football.  That 
Is  SOP — standard  operating  procedure — 
in  the  quest  for  minority  votes  in  poli- 
tics today.  We  try  to  be  humble  and 
modest  and  we  sojthemers  are  there- 
fore generously  permitted  to  supply  the 
votes  necessary  to  elect  Presidents  and 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  United  States  on 
a  Democratic  ticket.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  be  gracious  enough  to 
state  whether  or  not  he  would  notify 
those  of  us  who  thlzik  that  the  Constitu- 
tion still  has  some  relevancy  and  is 
worthy  of  mention  2  or  3  days  before 
he  moves  to  bring  this  measiu^  before 
the  Senate.  May  we  rely  upon  having 
at  least  48  hours'  notice  before  the  axe 
of  the  executioner  is  poised? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oeor^a.  that  he  will  have  more 
than  48  hours'  notice.  He  will  have  as 
much  notice  In  advance  as  is  possible, 
because  I  believe  that  Is  the  only  way 


to  operate  on  the  tMsis  of  equality  in 
this  Chamber. 

ytc.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Uis  cup  of  gmtitnde  nmnetti  over.  We 
win  try  to  respond  by  being  present  and 
discussing  the  issue. 

Mr.  DIRKSEir.  Mr.  President,  wIU 
the  Senator  yield  approximately  10  min- 
utes to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  ttrst 
I  will  say  something  about  my  cospon- 
sorship  with  the  majority  leader  of  the 
bill  that  has  been  introduced  and  under 
reference  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  then  I  shall  say  something  about 
the  appeal  that  is  presently  before  us. 
I  shall  not  support  that  appeal. 

On  July  27,  1960,  the  delegates  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  Chi- 
cago adopted  a  platform  which  con- 
tained a  pledge  to  secure  "legislation  to 
provide  that  the  completion  of  six  pri- 
mary grades  in  a  State  accredited  school 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  literacy  for  vot- 
ing purposes." 

That  is  about  as  specific  as  any  pledge 
can  be. 

On  July  12,  1960,  delegates  to  the 
Democrat  National  Convention  in  Los 
Angeles  adopted  a  platform  containing 
a  pledge  "to  support  whatever  action  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  literacy  tests  and 
the  payment  of  poll  taxes  as  a  require- 
ment for  voting." 

These  pledges  were  separately  and  in- 
dependently developed. 

Here  then,  is  the  general  concurrence 
of  both  major  political  parties  with  re- 
spect to  the  literacy  test  as  an  instru- 
ment for  restricting  the  voting  privilege. 
The  Republican  Party  pledge  is  quite 
specific  and  I  direct  especial  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  pledges  action  through 
legislittion  and  not  by  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  to  nullify 
the  literacy  test  of  a  State,  insofar  as  it 
applies  to  State  and  local  elections,  might 
give  riae  to  a  constitutional  question.  I 
am  aware  of  the  language  of  the  14th. 
15th,  and  17th  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. I  am  aware  also  of  the  fact 
that  they  admit  of  various  interpreta- 
ti(ms. 

This  has  been  considered  by  the  plat- 
form drafters  of  both  parties  and  also 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  Pro- 
tection of  the  right  to  vote  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  Accordingly,  I  am 
Joining  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  the  cosponsorshlp  of  a  bill 
which  would  make  it  unlawful  to  deny  in 
any  Federal  election— that  point  de- 
serves emphasis — the  right  to  vote  to  any 
person  because  of  his  performance  in  a 
literacy  test  or  other  examination  if  such 
person  has  completed  the  sixth  primary 
grade  in  any  accredited  public  or  private 
school. 

This  proposal  is  in  accordance  with 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  civil  rights  pro- 
grams initiated  by  the  Republican  plat- 
form of  1952  and  carried  forward  since 
that  time. 


Mr.  President,  the  bill  in  quesUon  Is 
amendatory  of  the  parent  act,  and  that 
is  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  That  act,  wh«i 
a  bill,  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  properly  so.  The  present 
bin  is  an  amendment  to  the  parent  act. 
and  therefore  has  also  been  referred 
properly.  I  beUeve,  by  tt»e  Chair. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  is  an  adorned 
cemetery  for  a  civfl  rights  blU.  One  can 
be  very  unhappy  about  how  a  bUl  is  re- 
ceived and  handled  in  a  committee. 
However,  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  a 
warrant  for  departing  from  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  settled  precedent  here. 
Properly  speaking,  the  biU  should  go  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  would  not  be  so  bold  as  to  affront 
the  distingtUshed  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Envwl,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. He  has  been  eminently  affirma- 
tive always,  and  we  do  not  have  to  look 
very  far  or  go  very  far  to  find  out  where 
our  distinguished  friend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  stands.  The  whole 
world  knows  where  he  stands.  That  is 
not  the  problem  here.  If  we  fail  to  ob- 
serve what  I  beUeve  to  be  a  very  firm 
precedent,  it  may  rise  up  in  another  day 
to  haunt  us.  I  do  not  like  to  be  in  that 
very  unhappy  position.  I  do  not  con- 
fess the  pessimistic  spirit  uttered  by 
some  Senators  that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  any  action  on  the  bill. 

To  be  sure,  the  cloture  approach  is 
available,  even  though  It  may  faiL  How- 
ever, I  wish  to  say  now  for  myself,  even 
as  the  majority  leader  has  indicated, 
that.  c<xisonant  with  the  lapse  of  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time,  other  action 
will  t)e  contrived. 

I  assure  the  Senate  now  that  if  per- 
chance early  hearings  do  not  eventuate 
and  early  action  does  zx>t  come  out  of 
the  suix^ommittee  and  the  fuU  commit- 
tee—and I  do  not  peg  it  in  terms  of 
weeks  or  months,  but  rather  with  the 
business  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  sub- 
committee and  of  the  committee  as  a 
backgroimd — I  intend  to  pursue,  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  evor  device  at 
my  command  to  get  acticn.  My  name 
would  not  be  on  the  bill  today  if  I  did 
not  believe  it  ought  to  be  enacted  into 
law. 

TTierefore.  there  is  available  to  every 
Senator,  since  we  have  no  germaneness 
rule,  an  opportunity  at  any  Ume  within 
reason  to  offer  the  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  any  pending  bUl  in  the  Senate. 

I  must  be  candid  with  the  Senate,  so 
that  a  Senator  wiU  not  sneak  up  on  my 
blind  side  and  say,  "Tou  should  have 
given  us  some  warning  that  you  would 
try  to  hook  this  biU  onto  a  bill  that  has 
come  out  of  the  Labor  Committee  or  out 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  or  out  of 
the  Interior  Committee  or  out  of  the 
Commerce  Committee."  I  am  not  going 
to  be  selective  in  my  choice.  Once  be- 
fore we  ho(Aed  a  bill  onto  the  Stella 
school  district  biU.  How  that  UtUe  school 
district  made  history  before  we  got 
through. 

I  am  not  going  to  limit  myself  to  any 
bill  reported  by  any  committee  whenever 
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I  think  the  time  is  propitious  and  when 
I  think  the  opportunity  is  here,  because 
that  IS  when  I  intend  to  propose  the  bill 
as  an  amendment  to  another  bill.  Every 
Member  of  the  Senate  should  be  on  the 
alert  now  that  that  might  come  at  any 
time  after  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time.  Therefore,  the  distin- 
i4Uished  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr  Ervin  i.  can  alert  his  committee  and 
hold  hearmsis.  no  matter  how  long  or 
short  they  may  be 

There  is  nothinK  comphcattd  abmit 
this  matter  It  is  not  a  prulix  bill  in 
view  of  all  the  testimony  that  has  been 
taken  over  the  years  on  the  whoU-  sub- 
ject of  civil  rights.  Our  distinguished 
friend  from  North  Carolina  will  treat  us 
fairly.  I  am  sure.  I  shall  watch,  I  shall 
wait,  and  then  in  due  course  I  shall  give 
notice — and  I  may  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Russell  i.  that  I  will  be  u-lad  to  give 
10  days'  notice  or  2  weeks'  notice— that  I 
anticipate  that  a  reported  bill  will  be 
selected  as  a  suitable  vehicle  and  proper 
instniment  to  which  to  attach  tiie 
measure  which  is  now  being  referred 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  thank  Ih?  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois.  Our 
ranks  are  a  little  thin  these  days  and 
we  are  hard  pressed  to  keep  two  men  on 
Ruard  here  each  and  every  hour  and 
moment  of  the  day,  to  avoid  surprise 
attacks  and  ambuscades  by  thOvSe^who 
are  interested  in  this  issue  for  reasons 
moral  or  political — I  assume  some  of 
them  are  interested  in  it  from  what 
they  consider  a  moral  standpoint.  It 
will  avoid  our  having  to  stand  here  all 
the  time  and  watch.  I*  appreciate  the 
Senator's  assurance.  I  can  assure  him 
that  we  appreciate  the  assurance  we 
will  be  notified.  When  we  receive  the 
notice  we  will  endeavor  to  be  on  hand 
when  the  hour  strikes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  Piesident.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  real  disservice  to  the 
Senate  and  to  Senators  who  embrace 
the  general  viewpoint  of  the  distm- 
Kuished  Senator  from  Georgia  if  he  did 
not  receive  ample  notice  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  IS  necessary  for  a  Senator  to  have 
to  be  vigilant  and  to  man  the  floor  hour 
after  hour  and  day  after  day  bt^cause 
there  is  the  danger  that  suddenly  by 
surprise  attack  something  will  be  offered 
I  intend  to  see  to  it  that  ample  notice 
IS  given 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  share  the  Senator's 
view  with  respect  to  surprise,  and  I  hope 
all  Senators  will  listen  to  what  the 
Senator  has  said  and  to  the  remarks  of 
the  majority  leader,  if  he  shares  that 
view,  that  that  will  be  done 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  e.xpired 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
vield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  First  I  wish  to  aline 
myself  with  what  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  has  said,  and  to  assure  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  all  other  Sen- 
ators, regardle.ss  of  their  position,  that 
at  no  time  under  any  circumstances  that 
I  can  foresee  will  there  ever  be  a  -neak 
attack  on  any  group  or  any  Senator,  and 


that  on  ail  occasions,  insofar  as  it  i;. 
possible,  all  individual  Senators  con- 
cerned wiL  be  notified  of  actions  beum 
contemplated  by  the  leadership. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  whole  world 
knows  that  the  majority  leader  is  a  man 
of  probity  and  character  and  keeps  his 
word.  I  tr.ist  in  a  modest  degne  I  share 
something  of  that  same  reputation 

So  speaiting    for    myself     I    give   that 
a.ssurance  to  the  Senate      I  want  to  see 
the  bill  passed;   but  also  I  want  to  see 
the  precedents  observed,  if  at  all  pt)s.sible 
Vov  Ih.at  i-i-ason,  I  ff»>I  impflh  d 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President  I  ihiiik 
tlie  Senat-Jr  should  say  anu-nities  .  it 
ha.-,  not  alwavs  been  thi'  ptect'drnt 

Mr  UIRKSEN  That  could  well  be 
After  I  get  the  fine  sh.ade  of  riu-aning  of 
the  word  ametuties"  out  of  Webster.  I 
may  have  that  changfd  m  the  Reiurd 
But  I  am  glad  to  share  the  vievvpuint 
entertained  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  with  reference  to  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  tx'cause  I  think  that  ruling  is 
correct 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.^ident.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  before 
the  Senat<  r  fiDin  Montana  proceeds  will 
he  yield  for  two  questions  which  might 
enable  us  to  come  to  .some  conclusion 
which  woi.ld  be  satisfactorv  to  all' 

Mr    MANSFIELD      I  yield 

Mr  JAVITS  Aftrr  all  Uf  are  fencing 
a  little  bit  I  do  not  think  that  is  pro- 
pitious for  any  of  us  First,  there  is  a 
question  of  a  hearing  Can  vie  get  any 
assurance  from  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. \iho  appears  to  have  author- 
ity— althoigh  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  that  is  the  way  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  was  run.  but  I  am  de- 
lighted It  .s — that  there  will  be  hearings 
upon  this  measure  within  the  time  which 
the  majority  leader  has  described  a.s  an 
appropria!.e  or  a  reasonable  time' 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may  answer, 
before  calling  upon  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolma  i  Mr 
Ervin  ,  chairman  of  that  particular  sub- 
committee. It  IS  my  understanding  that 
as  to  all  the  civil  rights  bills  introduced 
by  various  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  none  of  the  authors  has  requested 
hearings  en  such  bills,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  bill  to  provide  for  an  extension  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  So  I 
would  not  be  willing  to  put  the  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee  in  the  position  of 
making  a  definite  promi.st-  at  this  time, 
because  hi?  is  an  honorable  man  and  will 
take  note  of  the  requests  made  by  the 
leadership  on  this  question  He  is  aware 
of  what  will  happen  if  hearings  are  nut 
held  I  have  every  confidence,  although 
I  have  not  spoken  to  him  ab<jut  it.  that 
hearings  will  be  held 

Mr    JAVITS      Mr     Piesidint.    as   one 
Senattjr  who  is  concerned  with  the  sub- 
ject. I  he.ewith   request   hearings  on  S 
480,  pending  bt-fore  the  subcommittee 

May  I  ask  one  other  question  of  the 
majority  leader,  so  that  we  may  be  per- 
fectly clr'ar  a\  our  understandin-;  '  Will 
tlie  majorty  leader  tell  us  specifically-- 
because  we  had  such  a  specific  statement 
on  one  occasion  from  the  distm:;uished 
Vice  President  who  is  now  presiding, 
and  it  worked  and  w.'  artuaily  had  civil 
njhts  legislation  m    1960-  will   the  ma- 


jority leader  tell  us  that  in  the  period 
between  60  and  90  days  from  today  there 
will  be  brought  before  the  Senate  for 
action  the  bill  which  he  has  introduced. 
S  11730,  either  as  a  bill  or  as  an  amend- 
ment to  some  other  bilP 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  have  made  that 
statement  m  response  to  a  question 
raised  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  1  Mr  Douglas),  When 
thf  bill  was  introduced  on  Thursday  last, 
I  indicated  that  that  would  be  the  pro- 
cedure I  rt'iterate  again  what  I  liave 
said  tw  ice  p:e\  lously 

Mr  JAVITS  But  does  the  Senator 
Kitnate  what  I  have  just  asked  him? 
The  Senator  may  not  be  a  lawyer,  but 
he  is  using  language  that  lawyers  often 
use  if  they  do  not  wish  to  answer  spe- 
cifically. It  .seems  to  me  we  cannot  fence 
about  tliese  tlun^is 

Mr  MANSFIEIX)  I  am  not  fencing 
I  have  said  it  is  my  intention  to  request 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  an  appropriate  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  that  if  no  action  is  taken 
williin  a  60-  to  90-day  period,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  .see  to  it  that  the  proposal  is 
attached  to  a  bill  pending  before  the 
Senate  I  cannot  give  a  definite,  abso- 
lute commitment,  because  if  something 
extraordinary  arose.  I  would  feel  that  I 
would  have  to  have  that  much  leeway 

Mr  JAVITS  I  should  like  to  pursue 
this  colloquy  No  action  "  means  that 
a  bill  has  not  been  reported.  Is  that 
correct '' 

Mr  MANSFIEIJD      That  b  correct 

Mr  JAVn^.  If  a  bill  is  reported,  will 
the  Senator  proceed  with  the  bill  upon 
the  same  understanding;  namely,  that 
within  60  to  90  days,  again  subject  to 
any  earth-shaking  event — which  we  all 
understand  might,  in  the  national  inter- 
est, dictate 

Ml  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  this 
collcKjuy  IS  all  coming  out  of  my  time. 
I  have  not  had  a  word  to  say  on  this 
subject 

Any  bill  which  is  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee will  be  taken  before  the  policy 
committee  for  action  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  there  has  never  been  a 
bill  of  any  nature  t)efore  the  policy  com- 
mittee which  was  not  rep>orted. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr    MANSFIEIX)      I  yield 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  associate  mys«'lf 
with  th»'  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  Mr  ErvinI,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  that  there  be  early  hear- 
ings I  trust  that  this  statement  will 
.serve  as  a  formal  request  to  that  effect 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr    MANSFIELD      I  yield, 

Mr  ERVIN  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  .saying  that  my  position  on 
.so-called  civil  rights  bills  is  well  known 
My  position  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
I  have  never  yet  seen  a  so-called  civil 
rights  bill  which  was  not  calculated,  if 
not  'ntended.  to  sell  constitutional  truth 
to  .serve  the  political  hour. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  :  Mr  Johnston  1. 
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Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  legislation  sponsored  by  the 
administration  s<?eks  to  change,  by 
statute,  the  qualifications  for  voters 
which  previously  have  been  laid  out  by 
the  writers  of  the  Constitution.  This 
proposal  would  say  to  the  50  States  that 
a  sixth  grade  education  can  be  the  only 
literacy  test  that  toiy  State  can  apply  to 
any  voter  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting. 

Article  I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  says: 

TTie  House  of  F.epreaentatlves  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  Electors  In  eat  h  State  shall  have  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture 

This,  in  itself.  I.',  plain  language,  needs 
no  further  inteipretation.  The  lan- 
guage is  clear  and  distinct,  giving  unto 
each  State  the  ab;>olute  authority  to  de- 
termine the  prerequisites  for  voting.  Al- 
though this  section  was  amended  by  the 
17th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  17th  amendment 
in  no  way  removes  this  right  from  the 
States.  The  17th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  states: 

The  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
quallflcatlons  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  to  even  the 
most  hberal  thinker— if  he  applies  legal 
and  constitutional  thinking  to  his  rea- 
soning— that  we  cannot  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  the 
Senate  and  take  away  these  rights  which 
belong  to  the  individual  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
newspaper,  a  pubhcation  in  this  city  with 
which  I  am  seldom  found  in  agreement 
because  of  its  libe:al  leanings,  published 
Monday  morning.  January  29.  an  edi- 
torial entitled:  "The  Federal  Right  To 
Vote"  This  editorial  In  the  Washington 
Post  underscores  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  to  the  Senate  by  our 
distinguished  majority  leader,  who  has 
been  joined  in  this  effort  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  The  Wash- 
ington Post.  I  am  sure,  seeks  to  remove 
from  the  powers  of  the  Individual  States 
not  only  what  is  ;>ought  in  this  bill,  but 
even  other  rights  given  the  States  by  the 
Constitution.  With  this  I  am  in  dis- 
agreement with  t,he  Washington  Post, 
but  even  the  Wiishlngton  Post  recog- 
nizes the  unconstitutionality  of  the  pro- 
posal to  amend  tlie  Constitution  In  this 
manner. 

Some  Members  of  this  body  think  that 
we  legally  can  amend  the  Constitution. 
This,  then,  in  itself  places  constitutional 
conflictlon  on  thL?  legislation.  We  have 
in  the  organization  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate a  Judiciary  Committee  to  determine 
such  matters.  In  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee we  have  a  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  is  made  up  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguish(Ki  legal  minds  in  the 
country,  and.  In  my  opinion,  this  pro- 
posed legislation  should  be  referred  to 
this  committee  for  study. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  is  on 
whether  or  not  tills  bin  will  be  referred 


to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  or  the 
Seimte  Judlciai-y  Committee.  It  has 
been  proven  beyond  question  that  this 
is  a  constitutional  matter.  In  addition 
to  that,  there  is  a  question  that  this  is 
a  legal  matter.  To  say  the  least,  it 
changes  the  statutes  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  it  amends  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Reorganization  Act  it  is 
clearly  outlined  that  all  matters  relating 
to  constitutional  amendments,  the  re- 
vision of  statutes  of  the  United  States, 
civil  liberties,  and,  in  fact,  any  other 
category  that  this  proposed  legislation 
could  possibly  fall  into,  must  be  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Nowhere 
can  I  find  any  authority  for  the  refer- 
ence of  this  type  legislation  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  It  is  obviously  a  pro- 
p>osal  for  a  constitutional  amendment, 
and  no  other  committee  in  the  Senate, 
in  my  opinion,  has  any  authority  in  this 
matter. 

In  the  Interest  of  sound  government 
I  beseech  that  the  Senators  Insist  that 
this  measure  take  the  normal  route,  and 
refer  it  to  the  Seriate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. There  is  a  grave  constitutional 
question  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
entitled  "The  Federal  Right  To  Vote," 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  January 
29  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rxcord 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Foot,  Jan.  29,   1962] 
Thi  Pedekal  Right  To  Von; 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfizld  is  right 
in  seeking  to  carry  out  the  pledge  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  lt«  1960  platform  "to 
eliminate  literacy  tests  and  the  payment  of 
poll  taxes  as  requirements  for  voting,"  tnit  he 
has  chosen  a  method  of  doubtful  consti- 
tutionality. The  bill  which  the  majority 
leader  has  introduced  provides  that  a  sixth 
grade  education  shall  be  the  only  literacy 
test  for  voters  in  presidential  and  congres- 
sional elections.  It  seeks  to  change  by  stat- 
ute the  qualifications  for  voters  laid  down  in 
the  Constitution. 

The  Pounding  Pathers  appear  to  have  left 
Congress  no  room  for  maneuver  on  tills 
point.  Article  I,  section  2,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  very  pointedly  that  the  electors 
(voters)  in  each  State  who  are  entitled  to 
vote  for  Members  of  the  House  "shall  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture." When  the  17th  amendment  for  the 
popular  election  of  Senators  was  adopted  in 
1913  this  precise  language  about  the  quali- 
fications of  electors  was  repeated.  Congress 
does  have  authority  to  alter  State  laws  pre- 
scribing "the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives," but  this  carries  no  suggestion 
of  any  right  to  prescribe  voter  qualifications 
different  from  those  specified  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

It  Is  significant  that  President  Kennedy 
originally  selected  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clakk 
and  Representative  Emanuel  Cxu.es  to  trans- 
late the  Democratic  platform  on  civil  rights 
into  legislative  form  and  that  last  year  they 
introduced  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  forbid  the  States  to 
abridge  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  vote  be- 
cause of  failure  to  pass  a  literacy  test.  There 
may  be  good  reason  to  object  to  the  complete 
elimination  of  literacy  tests.  Nevertheless, 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  Is  the  proper 
tool  for  effectuation  of  this  reform. 


Since  a  constitutional  amendment  appears 
to  l>e  necessary,  there  Is  a  powerful  argument 
for  making  It  comprehensive  enough  to 
guarantee  ail  citizens  the  right  to  vote  with- 
out discrimination.  Congress  could  sweep 
away  the  poll  tax,  all  unduly  restrictive  edu- 
cational requirements  and  any  other  otwtruc- 
tlve  devices  by  simply  amending  article  I. 
section  2,  and  the  17th  amendment  so  as  to 
give  itself  full  authority  to  fix  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  in  Federal  elections. 

Doubtless  there  was  good  reason  to  leave 
this  question  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
States  in  1787.  No  such  reason  exists  in 
1962.  Certainly  a  Government  exercising  the 
power  and  Influence  that  are  currently  evi- 
dent in  Washington  should  have  authority  to 
determine  who  shall  vote  In  Its  elections  and 
to  make  its  policies  effective.  It  would  t>e  a 
mistake,  of  course,  to  write  any  kind  of  edu- 
cational requirement  for  voting  into  the 
Constitution,  but  it  would  be  wholly  reason- 
able to  assign  to  Congress  the  whole  subject 
of  voter  participation  in  Federal  elections, 
while  leaving  the  States  free  to  control  their 
own  elections. 

An  administration  move  along  this  broad 
front  would  be  far  more  satisfactory,  in  our 
opinion,  than  an  attempt  to  legislate  on 
voter  qualifications  in  the  face  of  a  specific 
constitutional  mandate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
reference  to  the  queries  that  have  been 
raised,  I  call  the  attention  of  Senators 
as  a  body  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  combined  leadership 
to  schedule  proposed  legislation.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
minority  leader,  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  who  occupies  the  position  of 
the  majority  leader,  intend  to  continue  to 
operate  on  that  basis.  We  intend  to 
be  responsible  for  the  handling  of  the 
business  of  the  Senate  and  to  do  so  in 
line  with  our  commitments  and  with 
what  we  think  will  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Senate. 

In  the  absence  of  compelling  reason  to 
the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  most  desir- 
able that  this  body  follow  orthodox  pro- 
cedures in  considering  matters  which 
crane  l)efore  It.  We  introduced  a  meas- 
ure having  to  do  with  literacy  tests  in 
connection  with  voting  rights  in  Federal 
elections.  The  Chair  has  ruled  that  this 
measure  should  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

It  is  within  the  right  of  every  Senator 
to  challenge  a  ruling  of  the  Chair;  but  it 
is  also  within  the  right  of  every  Senator 
to  challenge  the  challenge.  I  do  so  for 
these  reasons: 

First,  the  operative  part  of  the  bill 
amends  section  1971(b)  of  title  42  of  the 
United  States  Code.  This  section  bears 
the  heading  "Voting  Rights — Race, 
Color,  or  Previous  Condition  Not  To 
Affect  Right  To  Vote."  The  right  to 
vote,  being  based  on  article  I,  section  2, 
and  the  15th  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, is  a  constitutional  right. 
Rule  XXV  of  the  Senate  Rules  provides 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
shall  have  jurisdiction  over  civil  liber- 
ties; and  pursuant  to  that  conferment 
of  jurisdiction  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  established  a  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights.  This 
subcommittee  h8is  in  the  past  conducted 
extensive  hearings  in  the  field  of  voting 
rights. 

Second,  this  bill  amends  a  section  of 
the  code— 1971(b)  of  title  42— which  was 
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originally  part  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957_a,s  title  4  of  that  act.  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957.  which  was  HJl.  6127 
of  the  85th  Consress,  Ist  session,  was 
never  referred  to  a  Senate  committee,  but 
was  instead  placed  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar under  the  provisions  of  rule  XIV. 
The  proponents  of  this  procedure  recog- 
nized that,  absent  objections  under  that 
rule,  the  bill  would  have  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Third,  subsection  to  of  section  1971. 
title  42,  makes  provision  for  an  action  by 
the  Attorney  General  for  preventive  re- 
lief whenever  a  person  or  persons  has  de- 
prived, or  is  about  to  deprive  another  of 
rights  secured  by  subsection  (b) — which 
is  amended  by  this  bill.  Subsection  ^c 
was  the  heart  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
I960,  which,  in  the  form  of  H.R.  8601, 
was  In  fact  referred  to  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Consequently  the  en- 
forcement power  for  subsection  ib>  was 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  — 
March  24.  1960. 

Eiarlier  in  this  Congress — to  wit,  on 
January  17.  1961 — the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  himself  and  12  other  Senator. s, 
Introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  appli- 
cation of  unreasonable  literacy  require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  right  to  vote. 
This  bill.  S.  480,  was  referred,  without 
objection  being  raised  by  either  Its  pro- 
ponents or  opponents,  to  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  E^xamination  of  S. 
480  shows  that  it  is  very  similar  to  S. 
2750.  Indeed,  a  Senator  reading  both 
bills  would  be  compelled  to  say  that  or  if 
S.  480  were  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  S.  2750  should  al.so  be  re- 
ferred to  that  committee. 

While  the  question  of  reference  is  not 
without  its  controversial  aspects,  it 
seems  relatively  clear  that  this  bill  should 
be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
under  the  injuivrtlon  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  that  a  bill  should  l>e 
referred  to  "that  committee  which  has 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter 
which  predominates  in  such  proposed 
legislation  ■ — section  137. 

It  would  seem  to  me.  therefore,  that  in 
the  interests  of  orderly  procedure,  the 
challenge  to  the  Chair's  ruling  should  be 
rejected,  and  this  bill  should  go  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinKuished  majority  leader  vield  to 
me^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr.  President,  if  it  be- 
comes the  will  of  the  Senate  to  refer  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, of  course  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  provide  adequate  hearings. 

In  1957,  I  supported  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California,  Mr.  Knowland. 
in  bringing  to  the  floor  the  so-called 
Civil  Rights  Act.  which  was  the  first  one 
in  a  long  time. 

However,  today  we  are  faced  with 
quite  a  different  problem — namely,  the 
question  of  whether  we  shall  vote  to 
override  the  iniling  of  the  Vice  President 
and  whether  we  shall  take  action  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
leader,  who  has  a  definite  res{X)ii.sibihty 
for  programing  the  work  of  the  Senate 


I  believe  that  the  reasoning  stated  by 
the  Vice  President  Is  well  grounded,  and 
I  believe  that  a  vote  to  overrule  hLi  ruling 
would  not  be  justified. 

I  also  place  great  reliance  on  the  stat*'- 
ment  made  by  the  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  f  Mr.  Mansfield  1 
All  of  us  know  he  will  do  what  he  has 
said  he  will  do  in  recard  to  workintT  out 
these  matters  in  the  future 

Mr.  President.  I  a.-vk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks, 
paragraph  'D>  of  the  rule  pertainins  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  rule  <No.  XXV ^  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows. 

(D)  Matters  relating  to  Uie  e'.ecUon  of  txip 
President.  Vice  President,  or  Members  of 
Conjifress.  corrupt  practices.  ci>ntes'.<-d  elec- 
tions; credentials  and  qxialincatlnn.s;  Federal 
elections   generally.    Pre.sideiitl.il   succession 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  in  my 
hurried  study  of  Uu.s  proposal.  1  find 
that  the  bill,  as  inti-oduced.  merely  re- 
cites, in  section  1,  certain  facUs  and 
grounds  for  let;i.-5lalion,  and  that  the  real 
meat  of  the  proposal  i,^  m  section  2.  I 
doubt  very  much  wJiether  that  falls  in 
the  cat€t;ory  of  a  measure  dealing  with 
elections  generally.  It  would  amend  a 
criminal  stat'.ite  providing  punishment 
for  interfermK  with  the  rights  of  other 
persons.  It  is  not  a  pr(>pf)&al  dealing 
with  elections  ^jenerallv.  their  conduct, 
Uie  times  and  places  for  holding  tlirm, 
and  so  forth. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  sup- 
port the  ruling;  of  the  Vice  President  and 
the  position  of  the  majority  lead«r  m 
connection  with  this  mattt.'r 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  the  rankins:;  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  .■Administration, 
for  the  statement  he  has  made  in  sup- 
port of   the  ruling   made   by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  my  hop<^ 
that  that  committee  would  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  mea.'^ure  promptly  and  re- 
port back  promptly  to  the  Senate  That 
is  the  respon.sibihty  of  every  committee 
on  a  matter  of  such  significance,  a  mat- 
ter which  the  administration  ls  anxious 
for  tlie  Congress  to  corusider.  Members 
ouRht  not  to  place  themselves  in  the  po- 
sition of  prejudKlnK  what  other  Members 
will  or  will  not  do  Certainly.  I  will  not 
place  my:,elf  in  that  position  It  is  my 
intention,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  to  up- 
hold orthodox  procedure  in  this  body. 
including  the  ruliiii-'s  of  the  Chair,  m 
the  absence  of  overridin^^  reasons  to  the 
contrary  When  such  reasons  clearly 
exist,  then  it  would  be  my  expectation 
that  the  bridge  can  be  crossed  when  we 
come  to  It. 

Mr  President.  I  ur.e  the  Senate  to 
vote  nay  "  on  the  ar)ix^a]  from  the 
Chair's  rulint:  of  referral 

Mr.  President,  at  thi.s  tim^-  I  yield  back 
all  remaining  time  available  to  me  ex- 
cept 2  minutes  and  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  fr^m  Iowa  I  Mr  Mit  i  er  i 

The  VICK  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  recognized. 


Mr  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  will  th  " 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  position  taken  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr  JavitsI  and  other 
f^nators  who  have  addressed  themselves 
to  this  matter  in  support  of  his  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President,  I  sup- 
port the  position  taken  by  the  majority 
leader. 

One  point  that  has  not  been  brought 
out  in  the  course  of  this  very  excellent 
debate  is  that  there  is  serious  question 
regarding  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bill  In  that  case,  it  seems  to  me  the 
Judiciary  Conxmittee.  which  has  juri.s- 
diction  over  such  questions,  should  have 
an  opi>ortunity  to  determine  whether,  in 
fact,  the  bill  is  uncon.stitutlonal. 

I  do  not  condone  for  a  moment  dis- 
criminatory practices  regarding  the 
precious  voting  privilege;  but  that  docs 
not  mean  that  this  bill  would  take  care 
of    such    di.scrimmatory   practices. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Ri:(ORD  the  excellent  lead  editorial  pub- 
lished today  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
The  etlitorial  is  entitled  "TTie  Voting 
Privilege  "  It  points  out  some  of  the 
very  .serious  problems  which  must  be 
considered  In  that  connection,  and  does 
a  very  Kood  job  in  pointing  out  that  liter- 
acy can  be  a  very  appropriate  te«t  for 
the  voting  privilege 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
ius  follows' 

[From    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    Jan     30. 
19«2| 

The  V'/ri-Nc  Privilecx 

I'll  'Ut;h  Some  of  uur  readers  may  be  sur- 
prised t<j  learn  It.  we  are  the  possessor  of 
an  mclu!  certificate  from  the  State  of  New 
Y  irk  testlfytnf?  that  we  can  resd 

We  achieved  this  because  New  Tork  re- 
quires every  voter  to  be  able  to  rvad  the  EriR- 
ttsh  lantruage.  and  strangers  vltliln  Its  gates 
are  required  tu  so  prove  by  *»V'*nt  a  test. 
I'he  test  t<JLe.s  only  a  few  minutes  and  u 
quite  ttimple  Though  the  incident  resulted 
la  .son'.e  Ji>shing  from  our  friends.  It  never 
^.cnrred  to  us  that  the  State  of  New  York 
wns  curtailing  nur  civil  liberties  by  assurtne 
lf*e:r  we  c«iuld  follow  public  Isstiea  In  the 
native  lanKUa^e  before  giving  us  the  prlvt- 
iene  to  Vole  on  the  cletermlnutlon  of  those 
issues 

Bui  liow  we  are  heiii^  t4.>ld  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  biutes.  and  a  number  of 
other  poiitlcil  leader.s.  that  It  Is  a  wicked 
thlni<  U>  make  literacy  a  test  for  voting 

Tilts  l.s  in  fact,  but  the  latest  among  a 
serle.s  of  m  ives  all  put  forward  In  the  nan.e 
of  demo<-rHcy  or  ctvll  rights,  to  challenge  any 
and  all  reqvilrements  for  voting  which  the 
Cons' It ut  Ion  allows  the  several  States  Ui 
estabit.'ih 

Under  a*sauU  Is  the  requirement  In  8<jme 
Slates  that  a  voter  mu.'~t  be  a  taxpayer;  that 
la.  at  the  very  least  he  must  pay  a  11  50  poll 
t.ix  so  that  he  must  contribute  something  to 
the  public  funds  before  voting  how  to  dls- 
btirse  them  Even  the  more  general  requlre- 
mei.t  that  voters  should  have  arrived  at  an 
ntte  of  maturity — at  least  be  31  years  old  — 
ha.s  been  assailed  as  an  infringement  on  the 
r;>;ht.s  of  teen.igers. 

The  inunediaie  cauce  of  this  latest  attaclc 
on    lUer.icy    requirements,   of   course.   Is    tlie 
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unhappy  fact  that  among  some  minority 
groups  there  Is  widespread  Illiteracy  In  Eng- 
lish Many  Puerto  Ricans  cannot  speak  It, 
much  less  read  It  Among  Negroes  the  liter- 
acy rate  Is  far  below  that  of  the  general 
['  'pulatlon  And  as  any  Army  recruiting 
ofTlcer  can  tell  you.  there  are  other  people 
who  can't  read  their  native  tongue  well 
enough  to  understand  the  simplest  Instruc- 
tions The  politicians"  Immediate  Interest 
is  that  all  these  add  up  to  many  potential 
voters  who  would  be  grateful  to  the  poli- 
tician who  won  them  the  voting  privilege. 

Yet  there  Is  more  at  stake  In  the  argu- 
ment than  the  sheer  demogoguery  of  wooing 
mass  voting  blocs.  What  Is  being  assaulted 
18  the  whole  concept  that  responsible  de- 
mocracy resi.s  up<jn  responsible  voters;  the 
child,  the  moron,  the  Illiterate,  the  Ignorant, 
the  man  who  contributes  nothing  to  the 
commonweal,  the  voice  of  each  of  these 
should  be  counted  equally  with  the  voice  of 
the  literate,  the  educated,  the  Intelligent, 
and  the  Informed 

Society,  In  this  view,  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  protect  itielf  with  even  the  most 
rudimentary  rules  to  mske  voting  a  privilege 
of  those  who  have  at  least  an  elemental 
understanding  of.  and  make  some  contribu- 
tion to.  the  society  In  which  they  are  priv- 
ileged to  live 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  remind  those  of 
this  persuasion  that  the  American  experi- 
ment owes  Its  success  to  the  wisdom  of  those 
who.  In  drawing  Its  basic  Constitution,  knew 
the  dependence  of  democracy  upon  a  re- 
Rp<inslble  citizenry  and  wrote  in  many  more 
voting  restrictions  than  we  tcxlay  would 
dream  of  The  reminder  would  not  be  per- 
Buaslve  because  among  those  people,  tra- 
ditional wisdom  Is  hooted  at 

But  anyone  ought  to  be  able  to  look 
around  and   ask   a   few  simple   questions. 

We  have  In  our  own  house  two  teenagers 
who  are  highly  literate,  well-educated  for 
their  age  and  Intelligent  enough  to  hold  the 
promise  of  being  good  citizens  Yet  what 
parent  Is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  In 
their  teens  the  young  are  still  groping,  and 
that  fully  responsible  citizenship  requires  an 
understanding   that   Is   not    yet    theirs? 

Like  many  people  In  this  age  of  travel  we 
have  moved  from  one  community  to  an- 
other And  though  we  be  ofUclally  literate. 
what  responsible  Judgment  could  we  bring 
to  a  mayoralty  election  or  to  a  referendum 
on  some  civic  question  until  we  had  lived  a 
space  In  the  neighborhood?  That  we  be 
barred  from  voting  untU  there  is  some  pre- 
sumption of  understanding  is  not  an  In- 
fringement of  our  civil  rlghU  but  a  protec- 
tion both  for  ourselves  and  for  the  com- 
munity 

We  have  our  opinions,  to  be  sure,  on  the 
afTalrs  of  Italy  and  of  Prance.  But  our  halt- 
ing French  and  our  total  ignorance  of  Italian 
111  prepares  us  for  Intelligent  voting  on  the 
i.ssuefl  which  trouble  those  countries.  To 
say.  In  our  own  country,  that  fluency  In 
Spanish  or  some  other  language  prepares  a 
man  to  understand  our  political  Issues  Is 
speclousnees.  So  what  then  of  a  man  literate 
in  no  language'' 

For  an  answer  you  need  only  look  around 
at  the  world  where  emerging  nations  are 
struggling  with  the  problem  of  creating  or- 
dered demcx:racy  among  people  who  have 
not  yet  grasped— through  Ignorance  or  apa- 
thy -that  responsible  democracy  requires  a 
re.sponslble  citizenry.  The  simple  truth. 
which  we  suspect  every  man  with  common- 
sense  knows  In  his  heart.  Is  that  voting 
ought  to  be  a  privilege  to  be  earned  and  that 
society  must  place  upon  It  some  restrictions 
to  protect  Itself  against  the  mob  and  the 
demagogs  who  would  prey  upon  it. 

To  cast  a  ballot  is  a  proud  thing,  and  as  a 
nation  we  ought  to  work  hard  to  make  that 
possible  for  all.  But  th*  way  to  do  It  la  to 
lift  up  the  underprivileged  and  not  to  heed 
those  who  would  debase  the  privilege. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  sustaining  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  requested.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  number? 

Obviously  there  is  a  sufficient  num- 
ber; and  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  1  min- 
ute tome? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  only  1  min- 
ute remaining  under  my  control. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
template voting  in  support  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  shall  do  so  on  the  basis  that  it 
is  my  judgment  that  the  measure  re- 
ferred to  deals  predominantly  with  vot- 
ing rights.  It  is  a  fact  that  as  an  Inci- 
dent of  that  treatment  of  voting  rights, 
some  judicial  procedures  are  under  dis- 
cussion. But  there  can  hardly  be  any 
bill  which  comes  before  the  Senate 
which — regardless  of  Its  substance — 
does  not  have  incidentally  related  to  it 
penalties  and  proceedings  in  court. 

On  the  basis  of  this  statement.  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  cast  my  vote  In  support 
of  the  argument  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  and  then  I  shall  be 
through. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  President,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  statements  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  I  point  out  that  here 
we  shall  be  voting.  In  reality,  on  the 
question  of  the  time  and  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  Senate  to  act.  I  beheve  that 
if  we  consider  all  these  arguments  at 
their  face  value — I  refer  to  the  argu- 
ments as  to  what  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee will  do  and  the  arguments  as  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Montana  will  do — 
then  Senators  who  take  my  view  of  the 
matter  are  in  duty  bound  to  vote  to  put 
this  matter  In  the  hands  of  the  majority 
leader,  In  which  case  he  will  take  into 
his  own  hands  control  of  the  proceed- 
ings both  in  that  committee  and,  later, 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  honor  his  assurances.  I  am  confident 
he  Is  going  to  perform  them,  but  I  deeply 
believe  we  can  perfect  this  procedure  by 
sending  this  bill  to  the  Rules  Committee; 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  accord- 
ingly. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  8 
minutes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yielded  back  all  my  time  except  1  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
yielded  back  all  his  time  except  1  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
debate  has  been  quite  illuminating.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  sustain  the 
appeal  made  by  the  Senator  from  New 


York  and  will  sustain  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  which  is  based  on  parliamentary 
findings,  in  the  reference  of  the  bill  to  a 
certain  committee  of  this  body.  I  think 
if  we  were  to  follow  the  procedure  advo- 
cated by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  result,  in  time,  wbuld  be  chaos,  so  far 
as  the  administration  of  the  Senate  is 
concerned;  so  I  hope  the  tried  and  true 
and  right  methdd  will  be  used. 

I  therefore  move  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  appeal  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  appeal  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  California.  [Mr. 
Engle],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mokrokiy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr,  Morse]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEYl  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humph- 
rey ] .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Engle]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 
If  present  and  voting,  tiie  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armotince  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  indianft  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  is  absent  on  official  business  to 
attend  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
American  States. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Church 

Cotton 


[No.  6  Leg.l 

YEAS — 81 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Gruening 

Hayden 

Hlckey 

Hill 


Holland 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Long,  Hawaii 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Uansfield 

McCarthy 
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McClelUn 

Pell 

T&lxnadKe 

McOee 

Prouty 

ThurnQoiid 

Metcalf 

Randolph 

Tower 

Miller 

Rob«rtfton 

WUlUnui.  Del 

\lona 

Rviasell 

Yar  borough 

Muiidt 

Sal  tons  tall 

Young.  N    Dak 

Murphy 

Smathers 

Youni?,  Ohio 

Muskle 

Spar  t(  man 

Pad tore 

SteanU 

NAYS— 25 

BMll 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

BonK-s 

Javlts 

Scott 

Bush 

Keating 

Smith.  MU.SS 

Carron 

Kvichel 

Smith,  M.il::e 

CAse.  N  J 

Lausrhe 

Svnntnsrton 

Clarli 

Lonx.  Mo 

Wiley 

Dou(;las 

McNamara 

Williams.  N  J 

Fon^ 

Morton 

Hart 

Neuberger 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

A'.lott 

Coop<T 

Humphrey 

Butler 

Dodd 

Monroney 

Capehftrt 

BnKle 

Morse 

Carlson 

Gore 

Chavez 

Hlclcenlooper 

So  Mr.  Mansfiild's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  was  agreed  to. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statement.s 
in  connection  with  the  morning  hour  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDF>NT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  i.s  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT   BY   THE   VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VTCE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr 
Towm]  a  member  of  the  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  vice  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  1.  who  ha.s 
found  it  necessary  to  submit  his  resigna- 
tion. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  a^i  indicated: 

Report  o.v  Repri  icr.\ming  r,r  Ckrtm.n   Funds 

rOB     RXNuV.ATION      OF      MiCHOLD      Oh^.nance 

Pl.*nt,  New  Orican.s,  La. 

A  letter  from  the  AdmiiUatr:i:ur.  Natinaai 
Aeronautics  ar^.d  Space  Admlaistration. 
Washington.  DC.  rep<jrtir.e;.  pursuant  to  law. 
its  decision  to  reprm/ram  certain  funds  for 
the  rencA'a'..  .n  uf  the  Mich>.ud  Ordnance 
Plant.  New  Orleans,  La  ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Progress  Report  cs   Liqcidation  of  .\f-nvr- 
TTES  OF  Rcro.vsTRrcnoN  Financtc  C^  rp"ra- 

TION 

A  letter  :.-nm  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration.  Washlntfton.  DC, 
tran-smitt.!::.^,  pursu.int  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  proe;ress  of  the  liquidation  activities  or 
the  national  defeTise.  war  and  reconversion 
activities  of  the  Reconstruction  Fln.mce 
Corporation,  for  the  quarter  ended  December 
31.  1961  (With  an  ace  impanyiiig  refjort);  to 
the  Committee  on  B.mklng  and  Currency. 

INTTRIM     RFPOWT     O.N     RBBKARCH     PRfXlRESS     ^ND 

Plans  or  V  a  Weathir  Bi.re.\' 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmi'.'.mic.  pursuant  to  law.  an  in-erlni 
report  on  research  progress  and  plans  of  the 
US  Weather  Bureau,  for  the  fiscal  year  1961 
(with  an  accotnpanylnk;  report  i  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


AME.NDME>rr  OF  rm-E  10.  L'NrrEO  Static.  Code 
Relating  to  PREt>iDENriAL  Con  rROi.  of 
Transport ATio.N   Ststems   in   Timr    of   Na- 

TtoN\L    EMERCrNCT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmlttlni?  a  dr.ift  of  pro}x>8e<l  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10.  United  Sta'es  Code 
to  authorize  the  President  to  t.ike  possession 
and  assume  control  of  transportation  sys- 
tems ;n  time  of  n.itlon.il  emergency  iwifh  ixu 
•iccompanying  paper),  to  the  Contmillee  on 
Ci.'nmiercf 

Rep<->rt  of  Civi:.  .Akro.saitics  Board 
A  let*-r  from  the  Chairm.m.  Civil  Acr  .- 
nautlcs  B'lard.  Wivshlnf^ton.  DC  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  i.iw.  a  report  of  that  Board, 
for  the  fiscal  ye;ij-  1&61  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

Ptrchase    or    United    N^TIONs    Biinds 

A  letter  from  the  -Secret^iry  of  Stfite,  tran.s- 
mittlng,  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate, 
a  paper  written  by  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Organization  Aff.ilrs.  dated  January 
19.  1962.  relating  to  the  pr^jvised  purchase 
by  the  US  Government  of  United  Nations 
bonds  (wl*h  an  accompanying  p.iper);  to 
the   Committee   on    Foreign    Rel.itions. 

Audit  Report  on  Federai  PRts<.N  Ini'stries. 

iNC 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  C'leneril  of 
the  United  SMtes.  tran.smlttli;g  pur-^narit 
to  law.  an  audit  rep'Tt  on  the  Federal  Prison 
Industries.  Inc  Department  of  Justice,  fiscal 
year  1961  iwl^h  an  accompanying  report  i.  U) 
the  Conimittee   on   Oo\eriiment  Operations 

AfDIT      RfPflRT     ON      PtBLIC      HiifSING 
AOM  INlbTRATION 

A  let'er  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Slates.  tra!L'%mit 'ing  p«irsu  int  to 
law  an  atidit  rejK.it  or.  tlse  Public  Housing 
Adnilni-stratlon.  H'  usln^  and  H'-me  Finance 
.Agency,  tiatal  ye.ir  1961  iwlth  an  accom- 
panying rep<irt  i :  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operation.^. 

Report  on  Rfview  "F  Administratton  or 
Forest  ?X^NAGEMEN■T  Act:-. -.tie:;  by  Port- 
land Area  OFFiat,  Bireai-  of  Indian 
Affairs 

A  letter  from  the  C  -niptroUrr  General  of 
the  L'nifd  States  transmit  tin/  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  admmlstra- 
Uon  of  forest  manageaieut  acliviiies  by  I'uri- 
lami  area  oflice.  Bureau  of  Indian  AI!ai.'-s. 
Dep<irtment  of  the  Interior,  dated  Janu.try 
1962  fwlth  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

Report  on  Kx\.\i:NAnoN  of  PRoriRE.MENr  of 
SpEi  :m.  Toot  ing  for  the  B  ."^8  Airpi  ^NE 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  tran^ml*'lng  pursiinnt  to 
law,  :i  report  on  the  examination  of  pr.>rure- 
ment  of  eptn-lal  U-<  ling  for  the  B  58  airol  me 
program  under  Depwj-tment  of  the  Air  Force 
negotiated  cost-plus-lncen'ive-fee  contracts 
with  Convalr.  a  divulon  of  General  Dynamics 
Corp  .  Fort  Worth,  Tex  .  dated  January  lttti2 
I  with  an  accompanyUig  report  i .  to  the 
C<immlttce   on   Government   Operations. 

Amendment    of    Act    Relating    to    CisToMb 
and  Immigration  Facilities 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  dr.ift  f  pr  p<-ised  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Act  entitled  "An  art  to 
provide  b'^tter  facliMes  f  .r  the  enforcement 
of  customs  and  immigration  laws."  to  In- 
crease the  amouiits  authorized  to  be  ex- 
pended I  with  accompanying  papersi,  tu  the 
Committee  on  Public  Wurki. 

Report   uf    Atomic    Energy    c'ommi.s.-^ion 
A  letter  from  the  Ch.ilrmun  and  members, 

US.  Au.mic  Energy  I' -mmiSBion.  Wa^laakt- 
ton,  DC,  transml'Miii;  !!ursuaiit  Uj  la*,  a 
report  of  that  Com-mlssioi:  for  the  year  1361 
(witii  an  uTr^nipirsMn?  r.port  I  :  to  the  Joint 
Conmnttee   on   Atomic   Energy. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  elf  .  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated 

By   the  VICE  PRESIDENT 
A   resolution   adopted   by    the  Sixth   Guam 
I.«'gt;.l.iture.    to    the   Committee   on    Interior 

and   Insular  .A.Talrs: 

•  Resolution  249 

Kes«/.ution  relative  tti  re.spectf ully  petition- 
ing and  memorializing  the  Prenldent  of  the 
United  States  an:!  the  CongresB  of  the 
United  States  for  legislation  to  provide 
the  territory  of  Guam  with  a  locally 
elected  chief  executive 

"Where.us  the  pe<iple  of  the  territory  of 
Gu.ini  ha.e  been  living  under  American  ad- 
ministration ever  since  the  Island's  acquLsl- 
tlon  from  Spain  In  1898.  and  as  a  result  of 
learning  to  live  In  an  American  run  com- 
munity the  people  of  Guam  have  been  edu- 
cated over  the  ye.irs  In  democratic  practices 
and  pr^K-ednres  .and  as  they  have  learned  o! 
democrr.cy  and  Its  Ideals,  the  United  States 
has  gem^iiusly  opened  up  ever  larger  areas 
•  f  public  Control,  thus  In  1950  granting 
US  Citizenship  and  a  lo^-.illy  elected  legls- 
1. 1  til  re    ar.d 

'  Whereits  .ts  part  uf  the  .Amerlc.in  adiiilnis- 
tr.itlon  of  this  territory,  public  education 
ti.us  been  m.uie  available  to  all  at  no  or  little 
c(>.st  our  s«  ho»)ls  being  fully  accredited  and 
our  students  accepted  In  mainland  Institu- 
tions with  the  result  that  our  younger  popu- 
lation has  had  the  opportunity  to  be  edu- 
cated in  dennicracy  and  in  the  principles  of 
AmericiUi  seir-g<j\erument  and  with  the  fur- 
ther re-ult  th.it  Uil«  educational  process  has 
made  us  all  c.iger  to  assume  even  greater 
responsibility  m  tlie  field  of  local  govern- 
ment ,   and 

■  Whereas  the  pr  -if  of  our  devotion  to  the 
Ideals  of  American  democracy  In  which  we 
h.id  been  educated  and  raised  over  the  yearh 
is  best  gl'.en  by  the  servlce.s  rendered  by  so 
m.iny  of  our  young  people  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  Stales  both  in  peace 
and  la  -A.ir.  these  soldiers  sailors,  and  airmen 
f.ghtlng  and  dying  not  as  mercenaries  but  as 
•American  citizens  dedicated  U>  the  princi- 
ples for  which  our  country  sUinds,  and 

Whereas  following  the  boon  of  American 
citizenship  and  a  limited  degree  of  lelf-gov- 
eriunciit  extended  by  Uie  said  Organic  Act  so 
generously  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  tlie 
I'nitid  Suites,  the  people  of  Guam  have 
demons' rated  tlie.r  luiherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples  of  .American  democracy  botli  in  tiie 
administration  of  tlieir  civil  government  and 
in  the  m.inr;er  .ind  cond  ict  of  their  election 
contests  which  lejuls  the  people  ut  Guam  to 
believe  that  tliey  have  estabU.shed  sufficient 
politicil  maturity  U>  enable  them  to  recjuest 
Uie  pr..i;ege  of  electing  their  own  Chief 
Exe(  ullve.    al.d 

Wltere.us  Civi;*m  Is  aware  that,  triidltlon- 
illy.  Air.eru  an  territories  as  opposed  to  States 
.vre  governed  by  an  appointed  Crovernor  and 
an  elected  legislature  in  the  Interim  before 
f'  rnia.  irtT.in:/  iti  ::  .i.«  a  St  ite  and  acceptance 
into  the  Un:on.  but  this  pattern  does  not 
appear  to  be  •pprnpriat.e  for  this  territory 
since  no  one  l.irallv  expects  or  aspires  to 
stnteliiwxl  ;ind  th.it  therefore  to  continue 
with  an  app'.tnted  Governor  while  awaiting 
.w  cept.^ncc  Into  the  Unl.n  Is  deemed  a  for- 
lorn hope  as  the  hkolihoixi  of  stateh'xKl  is 
neither   high   nor  ev2a  desirable;    and 

'Whereas  in  ti.e  receat  piist.  viu-lous  high 
officl;iis.  LkjUi  of  the  executive  and  congres- 
sion.d  br. inches  of  Uie  Federal  CKjvemjment. 
li  i.e  expressed  the  belief  that  Guam  Is  ready 
to  a^sume  the  responsibility  of  electing  It.s 
own  Chief  KxeojtlTe.  which  statements  have 
been  made  a  matter  of  record  both  In  the 
territory  of  G\iam  and  In  our  Capltiil.  and 
which    hare    led    many    of    the    residents    cf 
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Guam  to  hopefully  anttctpate  the  granting  of 
such  a  prlvUege:  Kam,  therafora,  be  It 

"Reaolved.  That  th«  Sixth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture, In  view  of  the  ftH^gotng  doe*  hereby  re- 
spectfully petition  and  meniortallB*  the 
President  of  the  United  Stataa  and  the  Om- 
gress  of  the  United  States  to  InlUate  and  en- 
act legislation  to  provide  the  territory  of 
Guam  with  a  locally  elected  Chief  Executive; 
and  be  It  further 

'Retolved.  That  this  resolution  do  also 
serve  as  a  further  aclcnowledgment  and  ex- 
pression of  graUtude  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Guam  for  the  magnanimous  grant  of 
citizenship  and  limited  self-government 
heretofore  given  to  the  territory;  the  sentl- 
menu  of  this  resolution  being  In  no  way  In- 
tended to  criticize  the  United  States  of 
America  and  its  Government  for  Its  direc- 
tion and  control  over  the  affairs  of  this 
territory  since  Its  acquisition  from  Spain,  but 
embodying  a  heartfelt  request  that  In  re- 
sponse to  the  attempts  of  the  people  of  Guam 
to  live  up  to  the  goals  of  American  democ- 
riicy.  the  further  grant  that  the  selection  of 
the  chief  official  of  this  territory  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  voters  of  Guam;  and  be 
it  further 

"Reaolved.  TTiat  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmltt<Hl  to  the  President  of  the 
Unlt*d  St.ate«,  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  to  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Guam 

"Duly  adopted  on  the  22d  dav  of  January 
1962 

"V  B   Bamda, 
"Legialatix^  Secretary. 
•  A    B     Won    Pat. 

"  Speaker." 

A  Declaration  of  Paris,  adopted  by  the 
Atlantic  Convention  of  NATO  Nations.  In 
Paris,  on  January  8,  1962;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  Inc..  of 
Detroit.  Mich  ,  relating  to  the  observance  of 
the  44th  anniversary  of  LTtralnlan  Inde- 
pendence; to  the  Commute  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


RESOLUTION  OP  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Lsland  [Mr.  Pell]  and  my- 
self. I  present,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Rhode  Islsind  and 
Providence  Plantations  upon  the  death  of 
Congressman  Samuel  Taliaferro  Ray- 
burn.  This  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
general  assembly  at  the  January  session. 
AD.  1962.  and  aproved  by  the  Governor 
on  the  11th  day  of  January  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  as 
follows: 

House   Resolution    1094 
Ilesolutlon  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
StjJte    of    Rhode    Island    nnd    Providence 
Plantations  up<in  the  death  of   Congress- 
man   Samuel    Taliaferro    Rayburn,    for    2 
decades   Speaker   of  the  House   of   Repre- 
sentatives In  Washington,  DC. 
Upon  November  18,  1961.  there  died  Samuel 
Taliaferro    Rayburn.    fur   2   decndes    Speaker 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  In  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

He  was  TV  years  old  and  had  been  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Fourth  District  of  Texas 
for  49   years.     Pioneer   ■'Sam"  Rayburn   was 


one  of  the  last  of  a  generation  of  American 
politicians  whose  early  life  was  spent  In 
pioneer  surroundings,  settling  on  politics  as 
a  career  early  in  life.  His  lUe  revolved  around 
the  House  and  national  politics.  Long  be- 
fCH-e  he  left  Washington  for  the  last  time, 
he  had  said  "I  am  satisfied.  My  political 
career  has  climaxed  everything  I  ever  hoped 
or  trusted  It  might  be,  so  that  when  I  leave 
here  I  will  leave  without  any  regrets." 

The  Nation  mourns  his  passing — one  of 
the  great  leaders  of  all  time — and  In  this 
evaluation  of  his  highly  specialized  prestige, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  adds  its 
acclaim:  directing  the  secretary  of  state  to 
transmit  to  the  next  of  kin  a  duly  certified 
copy  of  this  resolution. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
8.  2762.  A    bill    authorizing   the    modifica- 
tion  of   the   general   plan   for  flood   control 
and    other    purposes    on    Red    River,    Tex., 
Okla..    Ark.,    and    La.,    below   Denlson    Dam! 
Tex.  and  Okla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVER : 
S.  2763.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie  Karo- 
line  Dollar  and  Alex  Peter  Pedersen;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  2764.  A  bill  to  make  the  civil  forfeiture 
provisions  of  section  222(h)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  applicable  to  unlawful  opera- 
tions and  safety  violations  by  motor  car- 
riers, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  tile  remarks  of  Mr.  Magitoson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request)  : 
S.  2765.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  15  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946;  to 
provide  for  regulation  by  the  President  of 
the  employment  of  experts  or  consultants 
or  organisations  thereof;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
fi.  2766.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Tom 
Pon  8hee  (also  known  as  Tom  Pon  Ma 
Cheung) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S  2767.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  highways  in 
order  to  require  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  surveys,  plans,  specifi- 
cations, and  estimates  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation 
resources;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mettalf  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By   Mr.   SPARKMAN; 

8.  2768.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  authorizing  the  pur- 
chase of  United  Nations  bonds  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  therefor:  to  the  Cc«n- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  he.'\dlng.) 
By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 

S.  2769.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Granduc  ONcal  and  Grazla  Granduc  O'Neal; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 

PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  REEHDRT  ENTTITiED  "STUDY  OP 
ADMINISTERHD  PRICES  IN  THE 
DRUG  INDUSTRY" 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  287) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved,  That  there  toe  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  two  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  Senate  Report 
Numbered  448,  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  first 
session,  entitled  "Study  of  Administered 
Prices  In  the  Drug  Industry",  a  report  Issued 
by  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary  and  made 
by  its  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly pursuant  to  S.  Res.  52.  Eighty-seventh 
Congress. 


MODIFYING  EXISTING  AUTHORI- 
ZATION OF  FLOOD  CONTROL 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, sometime  ago  several  necessarj' 
flood  control  projects  were  authorized 
by  the  Congress,  but  unfortunately  up 
to  this  time  they  have  not  been  ac- 
complished because  the  language  of  the 
authorization  required  local  contribu- 
tions beyond  the  financial  ability  of  the 
local  people  to  meet. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  language  re- 
quiring these  local  contributions  did  not 
express  the  rec(»nmendation  of  the  en- 
gineers who  made  the  study,  but  rather 
it  was  a  requirement  that  was  added 
on  as  the  project  approached  higher  au- 
thority. 

Every  public  works  project  which  is 
authorized  for  construction  contains 
certain  provisions  of  local  cooperatioTL 
All  of  these  involve  considerable  expense 
to  the  people.  These  include  the  fur- 
nishing without  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
the  project;  frequently  the  construction 
at  the  expense  of  the  local  people  of  such 
things  as  bridges  and  approaches  and 
the  making  of  necessary  relocations  or 
alterations  of  public  utilities  required 
for  the  project;  frequently  the  rehabili- 
tation of  drainage  systems;  and  always 
holding  and  saving  the  United  States 
free  from  damages  resultinig  from  the 
construction  work  and  operating  the 
works  after  the  project  is  completed. 

In  my  opinion,  these  things  are  suf- 
ficient to  represent  the  contribution  of 
the  local  interest  and  many  times  the 
fulfillment  of  these  conditions  is  an  ex- 
pensive, laborious,  time-consuming,  and 
complicated  process  that  must  be  com- 
pletely undertaken  before  the  actual 
construction  can  commence. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  remove  local  contribution  factors 
from  three  authorized  flood  control  proj  - 
ectsi  First,  the  McKinney  Bayou  proj- 
ect in  Arkansas  and  Texas;  second,  the 
Maniece  Bayou  project  in  Arkansas ;  and 
third,  the  East  Point  project  in  Louisi- 
ana. 

In  my  opinion^  the  adjustment  of  the 
authorizations  of  these  projects  along 
the  lines  recommended  by  this  proposed 
legislation  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
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progress  of  the  work  of  flood  control  in 
the  Red  River  Valley. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  bill  and 
ask   for  Its  appropriate  reference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  2762)  authorizing  the 
modification  of  the  general  plan  for 
flood  control  and  other  purposes  on  Red 
River.  Tex..  Okla.,  Ark.,  and  La.,  below 
Denison  Dam.  Tex.  and  Okla..  introduced 
by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


APPLICABILITY  OF  CIVIL  FORFEI- 
TURE PROVISIONS  OF  INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE  ACT  TO 
UNLAWFUL  OPERATIONS  AND 
SAFETY  VIOLATIONS  BY  MOTOR 
CARRIER 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  make  the  civil  forfeiture 
provisions  of  section  222»h)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  applicable  to  un- 
lawful operations  and  safety  violations 
by  motor  carriers,  and  for  pther  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission requesting  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS  2764  >  to  make  the  civil 
forfeiture  provisions  of  section  222'  h  •  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  applicable 
to  unlawful  operations  and  safety  viola- 
tions by  motor  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr  Magnuson 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr  M.agnuson 
is  as  follows : 

iNTeiWTATK    COMMEXCC    COMMISSION 

Washington.  D  C  .  January  25    1962 
The  Honorable  Warren  G    Magnuson. 
Ch-atrman.  Committee  on  Cornmerce, 
U  S.  Senate    Waifiington.  D  C. 

DxAm  Chairman  Macnt^son  I  am  submit- 
ting herewith  for  your  consideration  40  cople-i 
of  a  draft  bill  together  wl*-h  a  st.itement  of 
Justification  therefor,  which  would  give  efTect 
to  leiflalatlve  recommendation  No  4  in  the 
Commission  s  75th  Annual  Rep<5rt 

We     would     very     much     appreciate     your 
assistance  In  having  this  bill  Introduced  and 
scheduling  a  hearing  thereon 
Sincerely 

RtPEKT   L     MlEPHT 

Chairman 


Recommxnoation    No     4 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to 
legislative  recommendation  Nu  4  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  set 
forth  on  page  IM  of  Its  75th  annual  report 
as  follows 

"We  recommend  that  section  222(h)  be 
amended  so  as  U>  (ai  extend  the  clvU  for- 
feiture provisions  therein  to  unlawful  opera- 
tions and  safety  violations  by  motor  carriers. 
§b)  permit  the  Commission  to  institute  for- 
feiture actions  directly  In  the  courts,  and 
(c)  Increase  substantially  the  tunount  of  the 
forfeitures  prescribed  " 


J  I'STin  cation 

The  purpose  of  the  attached  draft  bill  l.'^ 
to  provide  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  a  more  effective  means  of  com- 
bating the  spread  of  Illegal  and  so-called 
"gray  area"'  motor-carrier  operations  which 
are  sapping  the  strength  of  the  Nation's 
regulated  common  carrier  system  It  Is  also 
designed  to  aid  the  Commission  In  Us 
stcpped-up  miitnr-cnrrler  safety  enforce- 
ment program 

CndT  exi.stmi?  Uw.  proredMr»-i  fT  dertllriK 
with  certain  motor-carrier  violations  are 
often  slow  and  cumbersome,  and  frequently 
ineffective  Criminal  prosecutions,  for  ex- 
ample must  be  brought  in  the  district  In 
which  the  violations  occurred  Thus,  In  the 
ciise  of  multiple  violations  by  a  carrier  wl'h 
cxt»"nsl-.  e  tprrltorlal  Dperatlnns.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  institute  separate  actions  In  sev- 
er il  district  courts  If  all  of  the  violations  are 
to  be  covered  Civil  forfeiture  proceedlni?s, 
on  the  ofher  hand,  may  be  instituted  m  tlie 
district  m  which  the  carrier  maintains  Its 
priiK-lpa!  oiTlre  where  It  Is  authort/ed  to 
■  perite,  or  where  it  can  be  found  ^'  Teover 
less  time  is  needed  for  investigutiiiK  vlola- 
tiofi.s  because  of  the  difference  in  quantum 
iif  pr>Hif  required  in  such  pr-x-eedlngs 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  a  civi: 
forfeiture  action  covild  be  brought  a«;a!nst  a 
f  T-hire  m  'tor  <  irrler  f-r  tr.in.«p<  Ttiiig  prop- 
erty without  a  rcfjulred  rertlflrate  or  perml' 
Such  action  w<'vi;d  be  avall.tble  whether  or 
not  the  carrier  hart  t.iken  .steps  to  give  th*> 
operation  an  .«pj>ear.inre  <  f  Ifgallty  but  the 
principal  enfircpmpr  •  td vantage  that 
would  accrue  would  be  when  the  operator 
by  means  of  an  alleeed  vehicle  iease  or  an 
.illeijed  purrha.se  of  the  commodity  hauled, 
has  atieiup'ed  t..  Kive  the  operation  an  ap- 
pearance of  private  c  irnaRe  More  speclfl- 
callv  an  owner  of  a  vehicle  may  enter  into  a 
vehicle  leiuse  .irftnt^emer^.t  with  a  manufac- 
turer UT'.der  whi(-h  the  manufacturer  al- 
IffcCe<j;.  uses  the  vehicle  In  private  carrier 
otJ^rations  rturh  arrangements  rank<e  all  the 
way  from  a  bfina  fide  lease  of  a  vehicle,  at  one 
ex'.'eme  to  the  moat  obvious  sham  at  the 
o'her  No  enffircement  actlcn  Is  of  course 
involved  in  the  ij\ae  of  a  bona  f^de  lea^e  The 
obvious  shams  however  are  the  subject  of 
criminal    pr<»«»ec\iiion 

Whiie  there  are  a  number  of  veh!(  ie  ar- 
rangements which  the  Commission  believes 
U)  be  Illegal  for-hire  Ciirrlage  by  the  vehicle 
owner,  it  Is  di^ubtful  that  a  criminal  ctin- 
vlctlon  could  be  secured  because  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  showln»{  knowledge  and  willful- 
ness and  proving?  guilt  l)eyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  In  addition  m  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing; there  can  be  no  app>eal  from  an  acquit - 
till  Su^b  caseti  are  now  handled  in  the  civil 
courts,  but  an  injunction  against  such  oper- 
ations In  the  future  is  all  that  can  be  se- 
cured The  p<xwlbiilty  of  a  civil  injunction 
action,  where  there  is  no  [lecuniary  penalty 
or  criminal  stljcma  involved  has  very  little 
effect  as  a  deterrent  to  would-be  violators 
A  civil  forfeiture  action,  such  as  that  pn)- 
posed  carrylntc  with  It  substantial  mone- 
tary p)enalties  should  on  the  uther  hand 
have  a  strum;  deterrent  effect  against  ques- 
tionable   leasing    arrangements 

Operations  sometimes  referred  to  as  buy 
and  sell'  operations  are  very  similar  in  ef- 
fect By  allegedly  purchasing  merchandise 
the  transporter  represents  the  operation  to 
be  private  carriage  As  In  the  case  of  leasing 
arrangements  these  operations  have  many 
variations,  some  of  which  present  close 
questions  as  to  whether  the  ojjeration  con- 
stitvites  for-hlre  carriage  acme  are  ob- 
viously Illegal  for-hlre  operations  and  are 
handled  as  criminal  cases  Others,  how- 
ever are  not  so  clearly  unlawful  as  to  war- 
rant criminal  action  for  the  reasons  stated 
above      in      connection      with     questionable 


leiuilng  arrangements,  but  which.  In  the 
Commissions  view,  are  nevertheless  unlaw- 
ful. Such  operations  may  be  continued  for 
substantial  periods  during  the  pendency  of 
a  civil  Injunction  proceeding  and  before  a 
cease  and  de.«lst  order  Is  issued  by  the 
court  If  the  proposed  amendment  were 
enactetl  a  number  of  these  cases  could  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  civil  forfeiture  ac- 
tion In  which.  If  successful,  the  operator 
would  suffer  a  money  Judgment  or  forfeiture 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  also  greatly  facilitate  the  Commis- 
si.ms  enforcement  activities  In  the  im- 
portant area  of  motor  carrier  safety  Al- 
though a  very  high  percentage  of  cases 
Involving  violations  of  the  Commission  s 
safety  regulations  are  disposed  of  by  pleas 
of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere,  investigations 
lotjkinK  toward  such  prosecutions  are 
nevertheless  extremely  time  consuming  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  proving  to  the 
court  every  element  of  the  alleced  criminal 
offense  Since  the  quantum  of  proof  re- 
quired in  a  civil  forfeiture  proceeding  is 
not  as  great  as  that  required  in  a  criminal 
action  a  suljst.tntlal  amount  of  the  time 
that  must  n.jw  be  spent  In  preparing  for 
criminal  prosecutions  in  such  cases  could 
be  devoted  to  handling  a  larger  number 
thereof  under  tlie  recommended  forfeiture 
pr'  >ce<lure 

rhe  Cornnilsslon  s  efforts  at  more  effective 
and  expeditious  enforcement  would  also  be 
greatly  enhanced  If  It  were  authorized  to  In- 
stitute forfeiture  pr'H.-eedlng8  directly  In  the 
courts  Instead  of  proceeding  through  the 
IVpartrncnt  of  Justice  a-s  It  is  now  required 
to  do  Delays  would  be  avoided  not  only 
by  clin>ln.itini{  the  mechanics  Involved  In 
t.ililnt?  the  extra  step  but  alst)  by  the  ellml- 
;;ation  of  such  delays  a/i  may  be  caused  by 
the  time  consumed  In  convincing  the  US 
attorney  ttat  an  a.tion  should  be  filed 

These  proposed  amendments,  coupled  with 
a  8ul)st.intlal  lncrea.se  In  the  amount  of  the 
forfeitures  prescrllx-d  would  strengthen  the 
Commissions  liaiid  considerably  In  dealing 
with  s«jme  of  the  principal  factors  contribut- 
ing to  the  decline  of  regulated  common 
carriers 
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AMENDMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES  ACT  OF  1946.  RELATING 
TO  PRESIDEUMTIAL  REGULATION 
OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  15  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946.  to  provide 
for  regulation  by  the  President  of  the 
employment  of  experts  or  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes 

This  bill  is  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  Ls  intended  to  provide  gen- 
eral authority  for  the  emplojanent  of  in- 
dividuals or  organizations  of  experts  and 
consultants;  Presidential  regulation  of 
conditions  under  which  individuals  or 
firms  may  be  procured,  used,  and  com- 
pensated for  such  services,  and  to  re- 
move inconsistencies  and  confusion 
relative  to  the  compensation  of  such 
individuals 

This  draft  legislation  would  place  In 
effect  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  report  on 
■Employment  of  Elxperts  and  Consult- 
ants in  the  Elxecutive  Branch."  sub- 
mitted to  the  Subcommittee  on  General 
Government  Matters  of  the  House  Com- 


mittee oo  Appropriations  under  date  of 
January  16.  1961. 

I  Mk  unanlmouB  consent  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  dated  August  SI, 
1961,  which  sets  forth  additional  jus-^ 
tmcatlon  and  baclEground  <m  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  be  printed  in  the  Rac- 
ORD  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRJESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rjbcoko. 

The  bill  (S.  2765)  to  amend  secUon  15 
of  the  Admlnistratire  Expenses  Act  of 
1946;  to  provide  for  regulation  by  the 
President  of  the  emplojrment  of  experts 
or  consultants  or  organizations  thereof; 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McCluxan.  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  Utle.  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
CLELum  is  as  follows : 

ExBuunvB  Orm  or 

THE    PSJCSIDCNT. 

BoasAv  or  nn  Btooct, 
WoMhington.  D.C.,  AuguMt  31,  IHl. 
Hon.  LnvDON  B.  Jokksom, 
Presutent  of  tht  Senute, 
Waahingtcm.  DX:. 

DmAM  Urn.  PuuDDrr:  We  ar»  nibmlttlng 
the  enclosed  propoMd  legislation  amending 
a«ctton  1ft  at  tb«  Admlntstrmtl^e  Kzpenses 
Act  of  194S  (5  U  B.C.  5Sa)  for  the  eonsldera- 
Uon  of  the  CongTMs.  ThU  drmft  bill  woald 
provide :  (1)  general  authority  for  the  em- 
ployment oi  Individual  or  organlntiona  of 
experts  and  eonaultanu  without  the  need 
«or  addltknal  authority  in  appropriation  or 
othOT  acu:  (»)  PreaUtentlai  regulation  of  the 
oondltlona  under  which  Individuals  or  flrma 
may  be  procured,  uaed.  and  oompenseted  for 
■uch  aemoaa;  and  (3)  that  all  authorln- 
Uona  In  other  atatutee  for  uae  of  experts  and 
ooneultants  be  Bub)eet  to  PrMldentlal  regn- 
latton  lasaed  tmder  section  IS  unleea  ape- 
clflcally  exempted  by  statute.  A  section  an- 
alysis Is  also  encloeed  with  this  letter. 

ThiM  draft  legislation  wouM  place  in  effect 
the  recommendations  contained  In  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget's  report  on  "employ- 
ment or  Kxperts  and  Consultants  in  the 
KxecutlTe  Branch."  submitted  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  General  Ooremment  Uatters 
of  the  House  Commntee  on  ApproprlaUons 
on  January  Ifl.  l»61.  That  report,  a  copy  of 
which  Is  enclosed,  contains  dctaUed  Justifica- 
tion for  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  propoeed  bUl  would  remove  Inconslst- 
enclee  and  oonfusloas  in  connection  with 
various  authorities  for  obtaining  the  services 
of  experts  and  consxiltants.  and  would  au- 
thorliie  the  President  to  esUbUsh  general 
executive  branch  poliey  with  respect  to  such 
services  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  rwoom- 
mends  favorable  action  by  the  Congress  on 
thU  draft  blU. 

Sincerely  yours, 

■t-icn  B.  Staats, 

Atrtinp  Director. 

DtAFT  or  A  Bnx  To  AjcncD  Sxcnow  16  or  thx 

ADMHnHTKATTVX  EXPXMSia   ACT   OF    IMS;    To 

PaovTDx  roa  RxOTTUiTioif  bt  thx  Pxxbidkmt 

OF    THX    EMPLOTMOrr    or    EZPKKTB    OS    COM- 

stTLTAWTB  o*  OaaAimcATTONs  Thexxof;  ako 
roe  Othxx  Pttxfosb 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentativeM  of  tha  United  StaU*  of 
America  in  Congresn  OMtembled,  That  sectioo 
is  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1M6 


(60  Stat.  810.  6  U.8.C.  Sfa),  Is  ■t«..wt«^|  to 
reedsafoUowe: 

"(a)  TlM  bead  of  any  departmatit  aaay 
procure  tbe  temporary  (not  In  exoeae  at  one 
year)  or  intermittent  services  of  individual 
experts  or  ccmsxiltants  (including  steno- 
graphic reporters)  t>y  appointment  at  em- 
pioyeea  of  the  United  States  wlthotit  regard 
to  the  elvU  servlee  or  classiflcatlon  laws. 

"(b)  Hie  head  of  any  departaient  may 
procure  tbe  temporary  (not  In  excess  of  one 
year)  or  Intermittent  services  of  experts  or 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof,  in- 
cluding stenographic  reporting  serrlcea.  as 
Independent  contractors  and,  except  in  the 
ease  of  stenographic  reporting  services  by 
organizations,  without  regard  to  advertising 
requirements  of  10  U.S.C.  2304;  section  S?09, 
Bevlaed  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  UJ3X3.  6): 
section  SOa  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1049,  63  SUt. 
30t.  as  amended  (41  VAJC.  363);  or  any 
similar  law  requiring  advertising. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  establish  such 
regulations  and  require  stKh  reports  as  he 
deems  appropriate  relative  to  procurement. 
atlllBatloa,  and  compensation  of  tbe  tem- 
porary or  Intermittent  services  of  experts  or 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  imder 
the  provisions  of  this  section  or  under  any 
other  law:  Prxyvided,  That  the  compensation 
of  Individuals  appointed  under  subsection 
(a)  and  contractors  whoae  services  are  pro- 
cured under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  reasonable  by  comparison  with  that 
paid  them  by  other  Oovernment  and  non- 
Oovernment  clients,  and  by  comparison  with 
rates  charged  the  Government  by  similarly 
qualified  Individuals  or  organisations." 

Sue.  a.  Any  reference  In  any  other  Act  to 
section  15  of  the  AdminlstratiTe  Expenses 
Act  of  1©46  (80  Stat.  810;  5  U.8.C.  66a), 
Shan  be  construed  to  Include  the  amend- 
ments to  such  section  made  by  this  Act. 

Pkoposzs  AvzTvsiiffXNT  or  Sxcnoif  15  or  thi 
ADMimsTXATrvx  ExPKKSzs  Act 

SSCnON  AXALTSIS 

Section  1:  Subsection  (a)  of  the  am«id- 
ment  would  authorize  department  heads  to 
procure  the  temporary  (not  In  exceas  of 
1  year)  or  Intermittent  services  of  In- 
dlvtdtuU  experts  or  oonstiltants  and  Individ- 
ual stenographic  reporters,  by  appointment 
as  employess  of  the  United  States,  without 
regard  to  the  clvU  service  laws  or  the  Classi- 
flcatlon Act.  It  differs  from  the  present 
provision  ot  section  15  in  that  It  permits 
appointment  as  temporary  emplojrees.  It  does 
not  contain  a  legislatively  Imposed  maxi- 
mum rate  of  pay,  and  It  does  not  require 
supplementary  provisions  In  other  general 
or  appropriation  acts  In  order  to  use  the 
authority. 

Subaectlon  (bl  would  authorize  the  de- 
partment heads  to  proctuw  similar  services 
of  experts  or  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof.  Including  stenographic  reporting 
servloee.  as  Independent  contractors.  Such 
services,  except  stenogn4>hlc  reporting  serv- 
ices by  organizations,  could  be  obtained 
without  regard  to  the  other  laws  requiring 
advertising   of   contracts. 

Subsection  (e)  would  direct  the  President 
to  establish  stich  regulations  and  require 
such  reports  as  he  considers  appropriate 
relative  to  tiie  use  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants by  the  agencies.  It  would  make  those 
regulations  applicable  to  expert  and  con- 
sultant services  procured  under  this  provi- 
sion or  any  other  act,  to  the  extent  consist- 
ent with  each  act.  Such  other  acts  would 
Include  the  Federal  Prt^^erty  and  Admin- 
Utratlve  Services  Act,  tbe  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act,  and  other  individual 
agency  authorities.  A  proviso  would  re- 
q\iire  that  the  compensation  of  employees 
and  contractors  be  reasonable  by  compari- 
son with  that  paid  them  by  other  Govern- 
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at  and  non-OovemBMnt  clients,  and  by 
comparlaoa  with  rates  cbarged  the  Gorem- 
m«it  by  similarly  quallflod  individuals  or 
Trgsnlasttop* 

Section  3:  This  would  provide  that  any 
reference  In  any  other  act  to  section  15  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  would  be 
construed  to  ln<dude  the  amendents  pro- 
vided In  secUoD  1  of  this  act. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  23.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  RELATING  TO 
HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  hi- 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  highways,  in  order  to 
require  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  surveys,  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  estimates  for  jn-ojects  on  the 
Pederal-ald  hlgliways  systems,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  fish  and  wUdllfe 
and  recreation  resources. 

Highway  construction  is  ruining  many 
superb  fishing  streams.  The  problem 
which  this  legislation  seeks  to  correct 
was  well  stated  in  a  letter  to  me.  dated 
January  9,  1962,  from  Director  Walter 
J.  Everin.  of  the  Montana  Pish  and 
Game  Department,  in  response  to  my 
request  for  information  on  stream  dam- 
age, as  a  consequence  of  highway  con- 
struction.   Mr.  Everin  said: 

As  indicated  by  the  encloeed  reports  we 
have  made  several  requests  to  the  Montana 
Highway  Department  that  sections  of  pro- 
posed highways  be  rerouted  to  avoid 
damaging  trout  streams.  To  date  we  have 
not  had  a  major  leqnest  granted.  The 
highway  deiMrtment  has  cooperated  la  saving 
a  few  natural  stream  i*«i»^yyi»n  but  only 
when  there  was  no  additional  cost  involved 
or  the  cost  was  negligible.  In  at  least  one 
instance  a  highway  was  routed  into  a  trout 
stream  to  avoid  the  cost  of  moving  a  power- 
line. 

Only  cm  national  forest  land  has  adequate 
consideration  been  given  to  stream  preseava- 
tlon  during  highway  routing  and  construc- 
tion. This  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that 
permits  must  be  obtained  before  canstruction 
can  be  undertaken  on  «*tin«»i  forests. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  by  State  law 
the  highway  department  chooses  the  routes 
and  makes  decisions  as  to  what  considera- 
tions are  important.  There  appears  to  be 
little  question  but  that  routing  a  highway  up 
a  stream  valley  is  often  tbe  cheapest  from 
the  point  of  view  of  highway  canstruction 
alone.  Then,  too.  Congress  has  exerted 
pressure  to  keep  Federal-aid  highway  coa- 
struction  as  economical  as  possible. 

The  highway  department  maintains  that 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  will  not  ap- 
prove the  addlUonal  costs  Isvcdved  In  sav- 
ing streams.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
highways  could  be  built  away  from  streams 
but  that  the  public  has  given  no  indication 
of  being  willing  to  pay  the  extra  oosU. 

Fishermen  spent  $86  million  pursuing 
their  sport  In  Montana  last  year.  In  other 
words,  fishing  Is  Important  enough  to  the 
State's  economy  alone  that  It  should  not 
be  allowed  to  dwindle  away  for  lack  ot  con- 
cern. Good  fl«H«t>g  dspends,  mors  tha^n  any- 
thing else,  on  good  habitat,  that  is.  natural 
stream  meanders,  pools,  riffles,  clean  water, 
etc.  At  least  75  percent  at  the  trout  creeled 
In  Montana  originate  from  natural  spawn- 
ing. This  is  the  fishing  we  are  trying  to 
protect  from  ruin  due  to  stream  alteration. 
Once  lost  it  cannot  be  replaced. 

Part  of  the  answer.  It  appears  to  ua.  Is 
legislation  that  wlU  protect  fish  b%wt4tt 
when  projects  are  built  with  Federal  funds. 
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Eugene  B.  Welch,  pollution  control 
biologist  for  the  Montana  Pish  and 
Game  Department,  concluded  a  recent 
study  of  changing  fish  habitat  by  statlnt; 
that  Montana  trout  streams  "are  slowly 
being  eaten  away  by  legitimate  processes 
carried  on  under  the  guise  of  protjress. 
Individually  the  losses  do  not  appear 
Kreat  in  most  cases;  however,  grouped 
tiiey  are  staggering." 

In  his  report,  "Destruction  of  Natural 
Fish  Habitat  Is  Ruining  Montana  ".s 
Fishing  Streams,"  November  15.  1961. 
Welch  describes  highway  construction  a.-, 
the  most  destructive  type  of  channel  le- 
aiinement.  Welch  reported  that  on  24 
streams  or  segments  of  streams  sur- 
veyed in  1961.  78.4  miles  of  original 
channel  were  lost.  Meanders  were  cut 
off  and  the  water  diverted  into  new. 
shorter,  straightened  channels.  The 
water  velocity  is  thus  increased  and.  in 
many  cases,  the  stream  bank — which  has 
been  cleared  of  vegetation — is  eroded, 
causing  sedimentation  downstream 

This  problem  exists  in  many  States. 
Welch  reports  that  where  there  were 
once  1,200  miles  of  trout  streams  in 
the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  there 
are  now  only  160  miles  remaining  that 
will  support  trout.  South  Dakota  biolo- 
gists attribute  the  major  portion  of 
this  loss  to  highway  construction  and 
the  sediment  pollution  it  produce.s  The 
President's  Pollution  Control  Advi.sory 
Board  considers  highway  construction 
as  a  major  cause  of  sediment  pollution 
and  stream  destruction.  I  shall  place 
in  the  Rxcord.  following  these  remarks, 
an  article  concerning  a  controversy  over 
road  routing  in  Utah. 

I  hasten  to  point  out,  Mr  Pre.sident. 
that  Montana  continues  to  furnish  the 
best  trout  fishing  in  the  world,  in  the 
Madison.  Gallatin.  Big  Hole,  Beaver- 
head. Yellowstone,  Rock  Creek — near 
Missoula — Spring  Creek — which  runs 
through  Lewistown — and  other  streams. 

Of  course,  we  all  want  good  roads 
They  are  being  built.  But  I  am  alarmed 
by  the  destruction  of  an  irreplaceable 
resource,  sc>ort  fishing  streams,  by  road 
routing  and  construction.  I  hope,  Mr 
President,  that  this  matter  will  receive 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  this  year 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert,  immediately  following 
these  remarks,  the  Welch  report  to 
which  I  have  referred:  an  article,  "IjO- 
gan  Canyon  Portends  National  Road 
Implications."  which  appeared  m  the 
December  15,  1961,  issue  of  Conservation 
News,  published  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation:  an  article,  "Detrimental  Ef- 
fects of  Highway  Construction  on  a 
Montana  Stream,"  by  Arthur  N.  Whit- 
ney and  Jack  E.  Bailey,  published  m 
1959  m  Transactions  of  the  American 
Fisheries  Society:  recent  reports  by  the 
Montana  Fish  and  Game  Department 
on  the  effect  of  proposed  interstate 
routes  in  the  DlUon-Armstead  and 
Helena-Wolf  Creek  areas  of  Montana; 
and  the  text  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  arti- 
cles, reports,  and  bill  will  be  primed  in 
the  Rbcord. 

The  bill  »S  2767  i  to  amend  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  relating  to  high- 


ways in  order  to  require  the  approval  of 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  surveys, 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for 
projects  on  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tems for  the  purpose  of  protecting  fish 
and  wildlife  and  recreation  re.sourct-s.  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Metcalk.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  tu 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

The  articles,  report.*;  and  bill  are  as 
follows. 

De-stkuction    or    N^tvu-m.     Fish    Hmiit.\t     I-. 
RflNiNG   Ml'NT^N,^■s   Fi.sHlNii    SrR^^Ms 

'BvEiigeneB   Wel'-h    P' >lliit  loii  ooiitml  bloln- 

Ki.st.  Montana  Fish  .aid  Oatnr  I>-[i  ir'.inei.t 

No-,  ember  1.5.  1961  ) 

What  Is  h/if)p*nlns?  t<i  M  'MT.ki.i  s  ft.<5hlng'' 
Is  It  declliilnjf  bec-iiu.'w  of  mere  I'led  ft.shliiR 
pressure'  Or  is  it  b»TaMse  t.iie  Fish  and 
Game  Department  isut  pl.nntlnK  enainb 
n.sh  '  Thesso  two  p<>Rsiblilt les  cm  b.-  ruled 
ijut  because  db>jut  three-fuvirih.s  t)f  the  ttsh 
raugh*  are  wild  ttsh  and  in  even  the  most 
heavily  fished  stre.ima.  the  wild  trf)Vit  fxip- 
\ilati()n.s  .ire  iinderharvested  These  f.iota 
have  prevailed  In  the  face  nf  incre  ised  trout 
stac\L\'..X. 

Re<'<ird.s  sh  iw  a  .■sevenfold  i.'icre.i.se  in  'he 
catchable  tront  .s^ocklr.ic  progrim  over  the 
10  years  Irom  1948  to  11*68  With  all  of 
these  fish  beip.K  pl.mted  It  would  seem  nur 
streams  wcu!d  %-Mn\  be  full  of  trour  anil 
tishinj?  would  be  getting  bettor  and  better 
Why  doesn  t  tliis  happen''  BlcjloRlsts  have 
.-.hown  that  habitat  is  the  key  to  good  trout 
lishing  ITiat  IS,  a  stream  must  have  ade- 
q'lute  cover  fur  truut.  prefernbly  bru^h  and 
uiideri'it  baiik.s  which  are  formed  by  a 
me.inderiiig  stream  The  stre.un  mu.st  have 
idequ-ile  .■%p.iwning  conditions  thi.s  me.ms 
little  I'T  no  sediment  pollution  And  nfle- 
(juate  fixjd  rondltlun.s  must  prevail  which 
.iKain  means  little  or  no  pollution  'if  luiy 
form  (sediment,  organic  waste  pentuides.  or 
industrial  wadtei  Yes,  trout  are  fu.ssy  ,ind 
If  any  of  the.se  Ing.-edients  for  g'Kxl  habitat 
are  ml.SAing  .1  desirable  trout  flslierv  the  type 
that  lures  anglers  from  all  over  the  I'lU'etl 
.st.ites  to  Montana,  will  also  be  missing  re- 
gardless of  how  many  hatchery  fish  are 
planted  However  if  adequat--  h  ibltiit  is 
available  wild  trout  can  maintain  a  fishery 
m    most   streams    without  stocking 

Realizing  the  t'X'reme  Importance  of  Mon- 
tana «  wild  truit  fishery  and  the  fact  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Montana  anglers  prefer 
stream  fishing  what  Is  being  done  to  pre- 
serve these  streams  so  they  will  produce 
trophy  trout  for  future  generations'"  Tour- 
ists are  not  attracted  by  large  reservoirs 
with  expanses  of  exposed  mud  fla's  that  is 
not  the  Itlnd  of  trout  fishing  Montana  is 
f.imous  f  ir  It  Is  the  pr-xluctive  trout 
streams  like  the  Madison.  Oallatln.  Big  Hole 
Beaverhead.  Yellowstone  and  Rw-k  Creek 
I  near  Ml.ssoulai.  to  name  a  few  that  hjive 
branded  Montana  as  a  f.imnus  trout  fishing 
-State  The  reiwon  they  have  been  pr  duc'ive 
IS  because  the  right  kind  of  habitat  has  been 
present 

What  Is  happening  to  our  trout  streams'" 
Thev  are  slowly  being  eaten  away  by  legiti- 
mate processes  carried  on  under  the  guise 
of  progress  Individually  the  losses  do  not 
appear  krre:it  ;n  most  rn-es  however  gr-uped 
they  are  staggering  What  are  these  proc- 
esses'"    Thev   are  as  follows 

1  Channel  re  ilmern'-nt  bv  hl.'hwMV  cn- 
struction  railroad  construction.  Individual 
lindowners  municip.illtles,  and  various 
Federal  agencies  Hlghvvny  construction  Is 
the  mos'   destructive 

2  Dewa'ering  of  the  n:itural  .streams  for 
irrigation  With  -ut  water  It  l.«  not  possible 
to  raise  tish  If  only  the  flow  Is  cut  for  one 
day  the  projection  Is  t^iken  away  from  the 
fish  revealing  It  to  predators  or  ei.se  the  fi.sh 
dies  from  increased  w;iter  temperature  and 
oxygen   reduction. 


3  Sediment  pollution  from  overgrazing. 
Irrigation  wa.ste  wat^T  iogglng.  or  mine 
wastes  .Sediment  seals  the  fate  (jf  fish  b\ 
decreasing  reproduction  and  the  food  Kiip- 
ply  It  does  not  kill  fish  directly  under  na'- 
ural    condlti'ins 

4  Other  forms  of  iKillullon  industrial 
waste   pesticides,  etc. 

6  ^^t^^■am  bank  dcstruct lo'i  .sucl.  as  br\i^h 
removal,  overuse  by  cattle,  diking  for  tiood 
protection,  and  bank  sl.ibiUzallon  with  car 
bodies,  s'eel  riprap,  etc  Tlicse  all  ha\p 
the  effect  of  renV'Viru'  the  rtll-lm[K)rtni;' 
cover  from  the  bank  which  is  necessary  for 
trout 

How  extensive  are  the  processes  of  habitat 
destruction  In  Montana?  How  many  miles 
of  .stream  have  l>ecn  affected'  To  j)artlaMy 
ansvier  these  questions  we  might  look  at 
hlghwty  coiKstructlon  and  the  Impact  it  has 
had  and  will  have  on  several  streams  In  the 
State  TAenty-fovir  streams,  or  segments  i>f 
.stre.ims  i  see  appendix  i ,  were  surveyed  dur- 
ing 1961  and  were  found  to  have  lost  at  least 
78  4  miles  of  their  original  channel  to  high- 
way con.struction  Meanders  were  cut  off 
and  the  water  duerted  into  new.  shorter. 
^t ralglitened  cliannels  Tlie  water  velocity 
is  thus  Increased  and  In  many  cases  tlie 
strean^.baiik  laliich  ha*  been  cleared  of 
vcge'.itloui  l.H  eriKled  causing  sedlrticnt.it  ion 
d  'wnsi  ream 

What  effect  does  straightening  the  chan- 
nel have  on  the  fish  p<}pulatlun.  the  water  Us 
still  tliere  even  th'  ugh  the  area  is  reduced'' 
.studies  liave  shown  that  as  much  as  M  per- 
cent of  the  fish  6  inches  long  and  over  can 
t>e  ellnunated  from  a  section  of  stream  that 
W.VS  straightened  to  follow  the  highway 
Even  If  the  stre.im  is  given  several  years  to 
recover  there  are  still  only  4  catchable-sl/e 
trout  where  there  once  were  10.  The  removal 
of  brush  cover  (coincident  with  highway  con- 
struction! has  been  shown  to  decrease  or 
even  eliminate  a  fi.sh  population 

South  Dnkota  biologists  have  shown  where 
Ificre  were  once  1  200  miles  of  txoui  streams 
in  the  Black  Hills,  a  renowned  recreation 
area  there  are  now  only  180  mile*  remaining 
that  win  8upf)<)rt  trout  They  atU-lbute  the 
major  p<jrtion  of  this  loss  to  highway  con- 
struction and  the  .sediment  poUutlon  It  pro- 
duces The  Presidents  Pollution  Control 
.Advisory  Board  considers  highway  construc- 
M.in  as  a  major  c^tuse  of  sediment  pollution 
and  stream  destruction 

A  pilot  study  was  run  by  the  fish  and 
g.ime  department  on  the  Little  Big  Horn 
Kiver  m  which  all  types  of  channel  alteration 
were  i-oiusldered  A  total  of  64  miles  (45  per- 
cent of  the  total  length  I  of  original  stream 
ch.mnel  were  lo«t  or  altered  to  the  point  of 
being  unsuitable  for  trout 

\  few  words  might  l>e  said  about  stream 
improvement  Stream  improvement  devices 
have  not  t>een  fovind  t<i  take  the  place  ol 
natural  cover  Michigan  has  been  the 
;eader  in  this  field  and  they  have  given  up 
widespread  use  of  Improvement  structures 
,\A  i«Mi  costly  with  t<x)  few  dividends  TTiey 
have  gone  to  Improvement  of  the  entire 
watershed  under  the  theory  that  a  stream 
depends  on  a  well- vegetated  watershed  In 
addition  to  an  undisturbed  flood  plain  and 
without  them  it  is  not  p<j88lble  to  Improve 
a  stream  With  a  good  watershed  produciii)^ 
w.iter  of  surTiclent  quality  and  quantity  the 
n.i'ur.i!  meandering  of  the  stream  will  create 
desirable  trout  habitat  Of  course,  the 
s're.im  h.is  t';  be  allowed  to  meander  Mich- 
igan h.is  chosen  to  treat  the  real  caiise  rather 
than  the  symptom 

MotiUmans  must  take  action  If  the  valu- 
ible  trout  streams  of  the  State  are  to  be 
[>r>. served  Wl"h  proper  consideration  and 
direction  our  trout  streams  can  remain  In 
\  natural  productive  condition  long  after 
highways  have  come  and  gone.  However,  If 
highways  are  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
trout  stream.  Montana  will  soon  be  holding 
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a  postmortem  similar  to  that  on  the  now 
ruined  trout  streams  In  the  Black  Hills  of 
South  Dakota. 

APPENDIX 

Suvimary  of  channel  changes  caused  by 
hxghxL-ay  construction  on  24  streams  sur- 
tcyed  in  1961 
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1  Proposed. 

LocAN    Canton    Pobtends    National    Roads 
Imrlications 

Regional  Forester  Floyd  Iverson,  when  In- 
terviewed by  TV  newscasters  about  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Forest  Service  to  grant  a  permit 
to  Improve  a  highway  In  Logan  Canyon. 
Utah,  stated  that  the  action  could  have  na- 
tional effects  A  large  segment  of  citizens 
would  hasten  to  add  beneficial  etTecU.  Us. 
Iverson  told  the  Utah  Highway  Department 
and  the  US  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  that 
his  agency  Is  under  Increasing  fire  from 
groups  throughout  the  Nation  who  protest 
marring  of  the  natural  beauties  of  forest 
lands. 

Thus  a  series  of  negotiations  has  come  to 
an  apparent  plateau  for  the  time  being. 
The  highway  department  and  Forest  Service 
have  worked  on  plans  to  Improve  the  high- 
way and  still  retain  the  scenic  beauties  and 
fishing  for  which  Logan  Canyon  Is  famous. 
News  releases  state  the  two  agencies  are 
about  tias.OOO  apart  on  a  4V5-mlle 
section  of  canyon  highway.  The  meet- 
ing held  on  November  23  came  to  an  Impaase 
when  neither  side  felt  It  could  compromise 
further  on  the  basic  Issues  Involved. 

If  authorities  see  fit  to  put  the  1125,000 
addition  Into  the  project,  what  then?  Just 
this  It  still  ends  up  being  a  compromise  as 
far  as  the  scenic  values  and  retaining  proper 
conditions  for  fish  life  are  concerned.  The 
decision  to  allow  even  this  much  destruction 
is  causing  a  wave  of  wincing  among  people 
who  know  the  fragile  nature  and  Importance 
of  trout  streams.  How  firm  can  one  stand 
m  the  way  of  progress  and  still  be  pracUcal? 

Details  of  negotiations  In  this  case  are  dlf- 
flcult  to  report.  According  to  press  releases 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  the  State  highway  com- 
mission has,  in  a  period  of  weeks,  changed  Its 
mind  several  times  on  how  to  handle  this 
negotiation. 

The  Logan  Canyon  case  may  be  a  promise 
that  whenever  new  or  Improved  highway 
projecu  are  contemplated  on  forest  lands  the 
Porest  Service  will  resist  pressures  to  Insist 
on  all  of  the  numerous  land  uses  being  taken 


Into  account.  Increasing  pressure  for  road 
rights-of-way,  reservoir  sites,  energy  and 
communication  lines,  public  use  areas,  com- 
mercial operations,  recreation  facilities,  and 
other  uses  will  require  Increasing  careful 
planning  and  long-range  viewpoints  so  a 
hodgepodge  of  cluttered  countryside  will 
not  occur  on  these  Federal  lands  as  Is  so 
often  the  case  on  lands  where  no  such  con- 
trol exists. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  State,  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  In 
the  planning  figured  about  $125,000  more  to 
preserve  the  canyon's  beauties  and  stream 
over  what  ordinarily  would  go  into  this  road. 
Incidentally,  three-quarters  of  the  total  road 
costs  for  this  project  will  come  from  Federal 
funds.  Without  the  Forest  Service  being  in 
a  position  to  require  compromise,  the  addi- 
tional funds  for  preservation  probably  would 
not  have  even  been  considered.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  such  agency  exists  for  most  lands 
on  which  highways  are  being  built  While 
many  highways  use  lands  not  critical  in 
nature  and  while  roadside  beautlflcatlon  is 
improving,  attrition  is  still  hardly  the  word 
to  describe  what  is  happening  to  many  pub- 
lic values  due  to  road  building. 

The  Forest  Service  can  uke  a  firm  stand 
in  these  matters  only  as  long  as  the  public 
is  willing  to  support  them.  Using  the  words 
"in  the  public  Interesf  rings  ofT  key  when 
uttered  by  Individual  public  servants  with- 
out concrete  visible  verbal  and  written  sup- 
port from  Individuals  and  groups  which  con- 
stitute this  public.  Floyd  Iverson  and  his 
sUfT  deserve  praise  for  the  Logan  Canyon 
position.  It  may  influence  road  building  on 
forest  lands  in  many  States. 


DrraiMENTAL  Effects  of  Highway  Con- 
srsucnoi*  on  a  Montana  Stream 
In  1966.  It  was  learned  that  plans  for  high- 
way Improvement  in  Granite  County,  Mont., 
would  Involve  some  channel  changes  on 
Flint  Creek.  This  stream  Is  a  tributary  of 
the  Clark  Fork  of  the  Columbia  River.  The 
fish  p>opulatlon  In  several  sectlonB  of  Flint 
Creek  had  been  Inventoried  annually  each 
spring  by  electric  shock  census  as  part  of 
a  Federal  aid  investigations  project  (Mon- 
tana F-13-R)  Initiated  In  1054. 

Flint  Creek  averages  about  20  feet  In 
width,  6  Inches  In  depth.  It  has  holes  up 
to  4  feet  deep,  and  has  an  average  flow  of 
about  16  cubic  feet  per  second.  In  Its  orig- 
inal condition  good  trout  cover  was  provided 
by  overhanging  willows  and  undercut  banks 
(fig.  1).  Rainbow  trout  (Salmo  galrd- 
ners),  cutthroat  trout  (Salmo  clarks),  east- 
ern brook  trout  (Salvelinus  fontinalis)  and 
mountain  whltefish  (Prosoplum  wilUam- 
Bonl  I  are  the  game  fishes  In  this  study  area. 

A  230-volt  direct  current  portable  gener- 
ator, used  for  fish  population  census,  was 
efficient  at  capturing  approximately  90  pw- 
cent  of  the  large  sized  ( 6  Inches  total  length 
and  over)  game  fish  present  In  Flint  Creek, 
as  indicated  by  recaptures  of  tagged  trout. 
Sections  of  the  stream  to  be  shocked  were 
blocked  off  with  one-half-lnch  mesh  seines 
placed  a  measured  distance  (usually  300 
feet)   apart. 

The  new  highway  construction  was  begun 
In  the  fall  of  1956  and  continued  through 
the  summer  of  1967.  A  bulldozer  was  used 
to  remove  brush,  scour  the  stream  bed  and 
straighten  approximately  350  feet  of  the 
channel  of  Flint  Greek  (fig.  2).  Such 
channel  changes  are  common  along  new 
highway  construction  in  mountainous  ter- 
rain and  affect  many  miles  of  stream  each 
year  in  Montana. 

Nearly  the  same  300-foot  section  of  stream 
at  the  highway  construction  site  was  sam- 
pled each  spring  from  1965  through  1957. 
Fish  taken  in  1955  and  1957  were  enumer- 
ated, weighed,  measured,  and  recorded  ( table 
1 ) .  Those  taken  in  1956  were  counted  and 
recorded  only  as  over  or  under  6  Inches  In 
total    length.      All    fish    captured    were    re- 


turned alive  to  the  study  area.  Numbers 
of  large  sized  Uout  captured  were  75  and 
69  in  1955  and  1956  respectively.  Only  six 
large  sized  trout  were  found  In  this  section 
in  1957.  after  the  channel  changing  phase 
of  the  highway  construction  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  reductions  shown  In  table  1  were  94 
percent  in  both  numbers  and  weight  of  large 
sized  game  fish.  In  small  sized  game  fl.sh 
(under  6  inches  total  length)  these  reduc- 
tions were  85  percent  in  number  and  76  per- 
cent in  weight. 

A«THTT»     N.     WHTTKKT. 

Jack  E.  Bailet. 

Table  1. — Game  fish  captured  by  electric 
shocker  from  300-foot  section  of  Flint 
Creek,  Mont.,  1955  and  1957 
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ttiroat  trout       

Eastern  drook  trout.. 
-Mountain  whiteasli. . . 

1  32 

.17 
.04 
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.26 
.10 
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Totiil.       small-sized 
fish 

1  53 

8 

.36 

Total,  fish,  all  siips 

20  27 

14 

1.55 

Spoht  Fishebisb  Resoukcxs  and  the  Proposed 
Interstate  Highway  Between   Mouth   or 
Bell  Canton  and  Barratts  SmiNc 
(Report  by  Montana  Fish  and  Qame  Depart- 
ment, Helena,  Mont.,  March  13,  1961) 
The    proposed    route    for    the    Interstate 
highway    in    the    DUlon-Armstead    area    in- 
volves several  channel  changes  and  other  fac- 
tors that  will  affect  the  fishery  of  the  area. 
One    project    (FAPI-16-1    11-37)    concerns 
that  portion  of  the  proposed  road  between 
828,  T9S,  RlOW  and  S9.  TllS,  RlOW.     This 
construction  will  require  channel  changes  on 
the  Beaverhead  River  in  T98,  RlOW,  sections 
28,  32.  and  33.    It  Is  our  undersundlng  that 
this  portion  of  the  construction  will  be  put 
up  for  bids  within  the  next  hionth.    There- 
fore. It  appears  that  the  fish  and  game  de- 
partment was  advised  of  this  project  too  late 
for    recommendations    or    suggestions    that 
would  reduce  the  loss  to  Osh  habitat  in  the 
Beaverhead  River. 

The  plans  show  an  Interchange  at  the 
Clark  Canyon  damsite  and  another  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Red  Rock  Arm  of  the  res- 
ervoir. Between  these  2  points,  a  distance 
of  5  miles,  there  will  be  no  way  for  a  fisher- 
man to  get  to  the  reservoir.  Over  f  1  million 
of  the  costs  of  the  Clark  Canyon  Reservoir 
project  are  allocated  to  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits.  Therefore  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  insure  that  adequate  access  to  the 
reservoir  Is  provided. 

The  proposed  interstate  highway  between 
Pipe  Organ  Lodge  and  Barratts  Siding  In- 
volves extensive  channel  changing.  Between 
stations  777  and  784  a  700-foot  artificial 
channel  will  replace  approximately  850  feet 
of  streambed.  The  proposed  route  goes 
around  the  base  of  Pipe  Organ  Bluff  and 
there  Is  no  reasonable  way  of  avoiding  this 
stream  loss.  A  700-foot  change  is  also  pro- 
p>osed  between  stations  973  and  980. 

The  most  serious  changes  are  between  sta- 
tions 852  and  937.  The  three  changes  in  this 
area  total  6.950  feet  of  artificial  channel  that 
will  replace  something  over  7,000  feet  (1.3 
miles)  of  natural  streambed.  Part  of  the 
old  streambed  will  be  retained  between  sta- 
tions 930  and   937   to  provide  drainage  for 
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Clr»asbopp«r  Creek.  However,  the  quality  of 
tbU  portion  of  the  channel  for  fish  habitat 
will  be  greatly  reduced.  An  alternate  survey 
was  made  away  from  the  rlTer  bottom  be- 
tween a  point  near  station  820  and  the 
mouth  of  Oraashopper  Creek.  Thla  route 
would  cause  only  one-fifth  as  much  flah 
habitat  loss  as  the  propoeed  route;  however, 
an  evaluation  by  the  highway  department 
Indicates  It  will  be  more  expensive  due  to 
extra  excavation  and  other  work  necessary 
to  meet  Interstate  highway  standards. 

Trout  fishing  In  the  Beaverhead  River 
ranks  hl«h  not  only  In  Montana  and  the 
northern  Rocky  Slountaln  region  but  nation- 
ally as  well  In  fact.  In  a  recent  survey  by 
a  national  outdoor  magazine  It  was  listed 
among  the  100  best  trout  streams  In  the 
country 

The  greatest  Importance  of  the  Beaverhead 
River  fishery  lies  In  the  fishing  pressure  It 
can  absorb  In  future  years,  A  combination 
of  population  increases,  more  leisure  time, 
and  better  highways  will  result  In  greatly 
Increased  fishing  pressures  on  Montana  trout 
streams.  Pish  habitat  must  be  preserved  It 
the  State  and  Nations  recreation  needs  are 
to  t>e  met 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  Beaverhead  River 
could  easily  support  fishing  pressures  of  50 
fishermen  per  mile  each  day  or  an  annual 
total  of  12.000  fisherman  days  per  mile 
Using  the  194&-54  average  fisherman  ex- 
penditure of  17  38  per  day.  gives  this  stream 
a  potential  value  of  nearly  $90,000  per  mile 
I)er  year.  This  Is  a  minimum  figure  since 
this  stream  could  support  heavier  flshlne; 
pressure  and  the  estimated  dally  expenditure 
of  $7  38  Is  undoubtedly  below  present  or 
future  coats 

Due  to  the  importance  of  the  Beaverhe.id 
River,  the  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion requests  every  consideration  be  given  to 
following  the  alternate  route  which  stavi 
out  of  the  river  bottom  between  stati.  n  °.'2') 
and  the  mouth  of  Grasshopper  Creek 


Thk  EmcTS  ON  Fish  awd  Gamk  or  Proposed 
Rotms  roa  the  iNTxasTATE  Highw.^t  Fvom 
Helena  to  the  ViciNrrr  or  WoLr  Cretk 
Mont. 

(Report  by  Montana  Pish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment, Helena,  Mont.  January  30.   1961) 

A  multl-mllllon-dollar  highway  construc- 
tion program  Is  In  progress  In  Montana. 
Good  roads  generally  assist  hunters,  fisher- 
men, campers,  picnickers  and  others  reach 
the  site  of  their  outdoor  recreation  How- 
ever, the  quest  for  faster,  better  roads  often 
results  In  the  ruination  of  fish  habitat  In 
streams  and,  In  the  case  of  limited  acce.ss 
highways,  bars  access  to  outdoor  recreatioTi 
areas. 

The  prop<_ised  Ir.terstate  highway  between 
Helena  and  the  vicinity  of  Wolf  Creek  rruld 
cause  excessive  losses  to  fishing  and  hunting 
due  to  the  [X)sslble  location  c,f  a  fuur-lane. 
limited  access  highway  In  Wolf  Creek 
Canyon 

Information  furnished  by  the  Montana 
State  Highway  Commission  Indicates  three 
possible  routes  for  this  highway.  The  west 
and  middle  routes  follow  closely  aUing 
Prlckley  Pear  Creek  from  Sleben  through 
W^olf  Creek  Canyon  The  east  route  crosses 
the  Missouri  River  and  follows  the  e.^st 
shore  of  Holter  Lake  until  It  meets  the 
present  highway.  This  latter  route  would 
have  considerably  less  detrimental  effect  on 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat  than  the  other 
two.  Following  are  evaluations  of  the  efTect.s 
of  these  three  highway  looathins  on  (1) 
fish  and  (  2i  game 

COMPARAtrVE    ETFtCTS    Or    THE    THREE    PROPOSED 
HIOHW.VY     LOCATIONS    ON     »ISH 

The  proposed  east  highway  location  would 
Involve  no  lofs  of  stream  channel  and  C'lUld 
provide  much  Improved  access  to  H<>;ter 
Lake  and  the  surrounding  recreational  area. 
Over  much  of  the  propoeed  route  this  area 
Is  n.iw  accessible  only  on  foot  or  horseback. 


The  middle  route  <  the  route  most  favorably 
considered  by  the  highway  comml.islon  i 
would  destroy  4  to  6  miles  of  natural  stream 
channel  and  greatly  restrict  acoMs  to  ths 
undamaged  section  of  stream  In  Wolf  Creek 
Canyon.  The  west  route  invoU'es  even  more 
fish  habitat  destruction. 

Two-thirds  of  the  people  fishlns;  Montana 
waters  prefer  stream  fishing  to  lake  or  res- 
ervoir fishing  a.s  Indicarrd  by  tl.pir  fl.shlni? 
habits.  Prlckley  Pear  Creek  rates  relatively 
high  on  the  statewide  stream  evaluation. 
(Stream  Classification  Committee,  1959  ) 
It  Is  m  the  class  III  group,  deslRnated  as 
of  Interest  to  a  large  p<irtl<)n  of  the  State. 
There  are  only  3  900  miles  of  stream  In 
Montana  In  this  or  a  higher  class  M'wt 
fishermen  on  Prlckley  Pear  Creek  nr»'  from 
Great  Palls  and  Helena  This  <:tream  pUi.s 
the  Prlckley  Pear  Creek  throuRh  Clancy 
(Which  will  al-so  be  subjected  to  severe  fish 
habitat  losses  due  to  Interstate  hlt;J>wny 
con.striiotlon )  contribute*  a  sizable  nmmint 
of  the  stream  fishing  In  thl.'»  area 

A  fish  population  study  was  r(  inducted  ox\ 
the  Prlckley  Pear  Creek  in  W  >!f  Creek  Can- 
yon during  the  fummer^  of  1940,  1950  and 
1951  (.Stefanlrh.  19521  Sli  600-foot  8<'C- 
tlons  were  randomly  selected  and  found  tii 
have  an  average  of  211  pounds  of  game  fLsh 
per  mile — a  g'xxl  population.  The  hahit.it 
was  excelk-nt  for  trout  and  whltef^.sh  ex- 
cept In  relatively  short  stretches  where  It 
hiul  already  been  destroyed  by  channel 
changing  during  highway  and  railroad  con- 
struction Observations  In  the  sections 
studied  indicated  thnt  Prlckley  Pear  Creek 
varied  fr'^m  15-  to  60-feet  wide  with  maxl- 
nuim  depth.s  from  6  Inches  to  8  feet  Tliere 
was  a  t'radieiit  if  4!-fe'^t  i><-r  mile  and  the 
highest  temperature  recordetl  was  67'  F 
There  w.i.'s  a  l'ixxI  Interspersli'n  of  pools  and 
riffles  wit.h  gixtd  cover  provided  by  undercut 
banks  and  overhanging  brush  Porvd  prtxUic- 
tlon  was  good  and  adequate  .■■pawning  areas 
were   available 

Basfxl  on  creel  cens'is  estimates  2.072  to 
3.377  Mshermen  trifis  were  m.ide  In  the  (.iii- 
yon  m  1951  and  again  In  1952.  Tliis  Is  .ib<iut 
230  fishermen  per  mile  per  summer  The 
US  Fish  and  Wildlife  ttervl<e  (Nicholson, 
19.-57I  es'iniated  the  average  d.illy  expendi- 
ture by  ''old  water  fishermen  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  during  the  period  1948  to  1964 
was  •7  38  Using  this  figure  the  2.072  \a 
3  377  fishermen  on  the  la-mlle  stretch  of 
stream  spent  $15  291  to  $24,922  annually  or 
appr' xirnately  $1,700  annually  per  stream 
mile 

The  real  value  of  Prickley  Pear  Cret-k  lies 
In  ITS  potential  as  a  fishing  stream  The 
number  "f  fishermen  trips  In  the  Nation  and 
In  M''ntan,%  is  expected  to  exp>and  In  the  next 
f»»w  decides  In  fart.  In  the  past  10  years 
Mont.ina  fishing  pressure  has  li-.creased  at 
about  twice  the  rate  of  the  general  jx'pula- 
tlon  increase  Increased  numbers  of  fisher- 
men coupled  with  destruction  of  m.iny  addi- 
tKjnal  miles  f'f  fish  habitat  by  dewaterlng, 
rc>ad  construction,  pollution  etc  ,  will  re- 
sult In  greatly  Increased  use  of  all  remaining 
tishirig  stream.s 

It  is  anticipated  that  Prlckley  Pear  when 
rnanaeed  for  full  utilization  can  furnish 
6  400  man-days  of  fishing  per  nille  each  year. 
This  estimate  is  b.ased  ii  present  coticen'ra- 
tlons  of  fishermen  on  streams  m  more  heav- 
ily populated  .Sta'es  Using  the  $7  38  per 
(lay  fl.'^iierm m  ex;iendltur«'  fl^tur-  gl\fs  Prlck- 
ley P-ar  Creek  a  potf^titlal  annual  \alue  of 
approximately  $47  000  per  stream  mile 
Either  Inflatl m  or  deR.^tlon  rnuld  alter  the 
po'ential  annual  value  It  is  anti.'loated 
that  If  the  habitat  of  Prlckley  Pear  Creek 
is  maintained,  'he  fisherman  use  will  stead- 
ily Ini'rease  fn  m  the  present  use  to  thi.s  full 
utUtzatlori. 

An  lnter.'=;tate  highway  through  Wolf  Creek 
Canyon  has  two  possible  routes  (  1  i  prlm.irily 
east  of  the  stream  and  i2i  primarily  west 
of  the  stre.im. 


The  east  route  through  Wolf  Creek 
Canyon  would  involve  approximately  3,240 
feet  of  channel  change  along  with  a  serious 
reduction  In  access  to  the  stream,  parking 
areas,  and  picnic  areas.  This  would  greatly 
decrease  recreational  use  of  the  stream.  The 
access  limitation  could  be  alleviated  if  the 
old  MuUan  Rond  were  retipened. 

The  west  route  through  the  canyon  would 
rr-ult  In  4  to  5  miles  of  additional  channel 
change  over  and  above  that  of  the  east  route 
These  4  to  5  miles  would  be  In  the  most 
I'r'>durtue  part  of  the  stream.  This  chan- 
neling would  reduce  the  fish  habitat  In  the 
12  mile.s  .if  stream  involved  by  at  least  one- 
half  Whitney  and  Bailey  il959)  found  that 
channel  changes  on  Flint  Creek  due  to  hlgh- 
w.iy  ronstrurti.in  near  Philipsburg  resulted 
In  a  loss  of  94  percent  (by  number  and 
weight*  of  game  fish  6  Inches  and  longer 
In  affected  stretches  of  the  stream.  Cutting 
the  coitonwfHKl  trees  along  the  river,  as 
pi mned  In  connection  with  the  west  route 
would  reduce  shade  and  cover  Important  to 
fish  life  and  to  the  recreatUm  minded  public 
This  route  would  probably  Involve  a  series 
of  dr'ps  or  dan^fi  In  the  stream  to  reduce  the 
stream's  velocity  Possibly  these  oould  be 
designed  to  permit  fish  p:issage  and  provide 
pools  whirh  would  mitigate  some  of  the  fish 
habitat  d. image  caused  by  stream  straighten- 
ing It  Is  anticipated  that  In  time  these 
potils  wiiLilU  fill  with  sediment 

COMPARATIVE  ErrECTS  or  the  three  ranpusEO 

mt.llWAY    LOCATIONS    ON    CAME 

Dter  elk,  and  mounUln  g  >ats  are  the  chief 
big  game  .species  found  In  the  mountainous 
.se<t!..ns  of  the  area  between  Helena  and 
Wolf  Creek  Important  game  birds  are  blue 
and  rufTed  grouse  Waterfowl,  both  ducks 
and  geese  nre  commonly  found  on  the  sec- 
tlTii  of  Hoiter  Lake  adj.icent  to  the  east 
route. 

Hunting  Is  an  important  recreational  ac- 
tl-.  Itv  In  tills  area  partlcularlv  In  the  vlclnitv 
of  Wolf  Creek  Canyon 

Dimculfy  In  getting  off  the  Interstate 
highway  to  hunt  big  game  and  mmintain 
grouse  In  the  section  between  Sleben  and 
Wolf  Creek  (Wolf  Creek  Canyon)  would 
represent  a  definite  wildlife  msnagement 
detriment  In  the  selection  of  either  the  mid- 
dle or  west  routes 

Th»»  exchange  at  the  mouth  of  Lions  Creek 
would  aid  In  access  to  one  of  the  more  Im- 
pfjrtant  hunting  sections  of  the  Wolf  Creek 
Canyon  area  A  very  substantial  amount  of 
the  canyon  area  would  still  remain  Inac- 
cessible, h'^ywever 

Definite  big  game  and  game  bird  hunting 
benefits  would  be  gained  by  the  selection 
of  the  east  route  A  big  game  area  of  major 
importance  on  the  east  side  of  Holter  Lake 
that  Is  now  definitely  underharvested  would 
ije  made  much  more  accessible  to  sportsmen 
by  the  Interstate  highway.  Waterfowl  hunt- 
ing on  Holter  Lake  would  become  more  Im- 
[■xirtant  with  Improved  access. 

In  summary,  either  the  middle  or  west 
riu'es  would  seriously  limit  access  to  pres- 
ently Inifx^rtant  big  g.ime  and  mountain 
grou.se  hunting  areas  In  Prlckley  Pear 
Canyon 

Conversely,  both  big  game  and  waterfowl 
hunting  would  tH-  Improved  by  the  Increased 
iicce.ss  made  available  In  the  construction 
of  the  east  route. 

ni.SffSSIONS    AND    roNCLfSIONS 

The  route  along  Holter  Lake  Is  by  far  the 
most  desirable  from  the  outdoor  recreation 
viewpoint  Improved  access  would  be  pro- 
vided to  an  area  that  nnw  has  very  limited 
access,  and  greatly  increase  the  use  of  Holter 
Lake  as  a  recreation  area.  Even  more  Im- 
portant damage  to  Prlckley  Pear  Creek  and 
the  reduction  (.f  access  to  hunting  could  t)e 
iUotded 

The  Highway  Commission  Is  dedicated  to 
the  policy  of  building  the  best  roads  pos- 
sible at  least  cost.  This  often  means 
straight    routes     through     narrow     canyons 
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which  crowd  formerly  valuable  streams  Into 
slulce-Uke  runs  of  little  value  to  flah  life. 
Wildlife  and  esthetic  values  In  this  i»t>- 
gram,  we  feel,  have  not  been  given  sufficient 
consideration.  RoadbuUders  should  assume 
a  responsibility  toward  maintaining  certain 
other  values  when  considering  the  routing 
of  highways. 

Funds  financing  roadbulldlng  come  from 
the  same  public  that  enjoys  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. In  Montana  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion fishes  or  hunts.  There  Is  no  estimate 
of  how  many  other*  simply  enjoy  esthetic 
values  such  as  the  beauty  of  a  natural  trout 
stream. 

Due  to  serious  wildlife  losses  the  Montana 
Fish  and  Game  Department  takes  the  stand 
that  the  Interstate  highway  between  Helena 
and  the  vicinity  of  Wolf  Creek  should  not 
be  routed   through  the  Wolf  Creek  Canyon, 
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Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreamtative.i  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresx  assembled.  That  section 
lOfl  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  surveys,  plans,  specifications,  and 
estimates  for  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tems, Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

(did)  All  surveys,  plans,  specifications, 
and  estimates  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  be  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
any  project  under  this  section  until  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  approves  the  sur- 
veys, plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for 
such  project  as  being  satisfactory  In  the  In- 
terests of  conserving  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation  resources  in  the  area  of  the  proj- 
ect 

"(2»  In  order  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  subsection  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (A)  may  conduct  such  Investiga- 
tions, surveys  and  r««earcb  projects  as  he 
deems  necessary,  and  (B)  shall  consult  with 
and  give  consideration  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
State  submitting  such  project. 

"(3)  Funds  made  available  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  104(a)  for  administration 
and  research  shall  also  be  available  for  In- 
vestigations, surveys,  and  research  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
this  subsection   " 


AUTHORIZATION  AND  PURCHASE 
OP  UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Administration,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  up  to  $100  million  for  the 
purchase  of  U.N.  bonds. 

This  bill  will  be  given  careful  study 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
On  behalf  of  Chairman  Pitlbhioht,  I 
announce  that   1   week  from  today  on 


Tuesday.  February  6,  public  hearings  by 
the  committee  will  commence  at  10:30 
a.m.  in  room  4221  in  the  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  The  first  witness  will  be 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Persons  inter- 
ested in  appearing  before  the  committee 
should  give  notice  to  the  clerk  of  the 
committee. 

For  one  to  understand  fully  the  cur- 
rent financial  crisis  of  the  U.N.  requires 
the  study  of  many  financial  records, 
tables  of  assessments,  accounts  payable, 
and  the  like.  The  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee and  that  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  have  been  working  with 
the  Department  of  State  to  compile  in  a 
convenient  committee  print  factual  in- 
formation which  is  pertinent  to  this  bill. 
This  material  will  be  available  for  dis- 
tribution sometime  next  week. 

The  U.S.  representative  to  the  U.N. 
voted  last  December  with  the  large  ma- 
jority of  nations  which  approved  the  U.N. 
Secretary  General's  three-point  plan  to 
relieve  the  deficit  of  the  organization. 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  on 
January  11.  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced that  he  would  ask  the  Congress 
to  approve  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  a  special  plan  to  finance  the 
expenses  for  the  UN.  operation  in  the 
Congo  and  for  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force 
In  the  Middle  East  for  a  period  of  18 
months  beginning  June  30,  1962.  Today 
the  President  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  special  message  explaining  and 
justifying  the  bill  which  I  am  now  intro- 
ducing. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  for  several 
months  there  has  been  much  discussion 
of  the  so-called  U.N.  bond  issue.  Some 
have  taken  this  opportunity  to  review 
the  history  of  the  U.N.  and  to  weigh  its 
prospects.  No  doubt  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  will  examine  many 
aspects  of  the  functions  of  the  U.N.  I 
for  one  welcome  a  broad  assessment  of 
the  work  of  the  U.N.  and  the  worth  of 
this  institution  to  the  United  States  and 
to  all  nations. 

In  1945  when  the  Senate  was  consid- 
ering the  question  of  the  adherence  to 
the  Charter  of  the  U.N..  I  believe  that 
only  two  negative  votes  were  cast.  Since 
that  time  both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican administrations  and  Congresses 
have  given  strong  support,  financial  and 
otherwise,  to  the  U.N.  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  message  today  recounted 
some  of  the  past  crises  which  the  U2^. 
has  gone  through.  I  suspect  that  there 
exists  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  today  a  large  reservoir  of  good 
will  and  support  for  the  United  Nations 
organization. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  symbolizes  the 
tiu-ning  point  to  which  the  U.N.  has 
come.  Are  members  of  the  U.N.  willing 
to  pay  the  cost  of  having  the  organiza- 
tion carry  out  the  peace-keeping  opera- 
tions which  the  organization  has  decided 
to  undertake?  Some  members  have 
been  dodging  their  responsibilities.  The 
United  States  has  lived  up  to  its  respon- 
sibilities. The  question  now  is  whether 
the  United  States  should  help  to  buy  a 
little  time  so  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
other  members  of  the  organization  can 
close  the  gap  between  their  demands 
upon  the  United  Nations  and  their  finan- 
cial support  of  the  United  Nations, 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2768)  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  by  au- 
thorizing the  purchase  of  United  Nations 
bonds  and  the  appropriation  of  funds 
therefor,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
filing  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  called  for  by 
Senate  Resolution  86,  87th  Congress.  1st 
session,  be  extended  from  January  1  to 
February  28.  1962. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  PATENT  POLICY  IN  GOV- 
ERNMENT CONTRACTS— REFER- 
ENCE OF  BILL  TO  COMMITTEE 
ON  AERONAUTICAL  AND  SPACE 
SCIENCES 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Wiley!  introduced  the  bill 
( S.  2754  >  to  establish  a  uniform  national 
policy  concerning  rights  to  inventions 
under  contracts  with  the  U.S.  Goveni- 
ment.  Since  the  bill  involves  the  Space 
Committee  and  other  committees  of  Con- 
gress, I  discussed  the  question  with  the 
majority  leader,  the  minority  leader,  and 
the  sponsor  of  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee finishes  considering  the  bill  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


COLLEGE  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES 
AND  SCHOLARSHIP  ACT— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  <S.  1241)  to  authorize  assist- 
ance to  public  and  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  im- 
provement of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facilities,  and  to  authorize  schol- 
arships for  undergraduate  study  in  such 
institutions,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


DEPARTMENT   OF  -URBAN    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of 
Tuesday.  January  30,  entitled  "No  Urban 
Portfolio  Needed." 

I  am  in  full  sympathy  and  accord 
with  the  views  expressed  in  that  editorial 
and  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
vote  to  disapprove  a  plan  to  create  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
8'^  follows: 

No  Urban  PoRxroLio  Needed 

Th»  otherwise  clear-cut  question  whether 
thla  country  needs  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  at  Washington  has,  unf  irtunately 
been  obscured  by  the  controversy  over 
whether  Robert  C.  Weaver,  a  Negro,  should 
head  the  Department  Let  s  forget  aUiit 
Dr  Weaver  at  least  for  the  momen'  .i:.ct 
address  ourselves  to  the  Issue  of  whether 
It  IS  detiirable  to  establish  another  iiuge 
Department  of  the  Keder.il  Goveri'.ir.e:;t . 
headed  by  a  man  with  Cabinet  rank 

If  the  people  of  this  country  w:int  to  takf 
another  giant  step  in  the  direction  of  sur- 
rendering control  f.f  their  local  iiffalrs  to  the 
National  Government,  they  will  suppor*  the 
creation  of  this  new  Department  If  how- 
ever, they  want  to  retain  control  over  what 
Is  left  to  them  in  this  area,  they  will  oppose 
the  setting  up  of  this  Cabinet  po«r:.>n  wi'h 
all  their  might 

A  recent  article  in  Nation's  Business  sass 
with  m\ich  re;ison 

•By  establishing  a  direct  line  of  communi- 
cation from  the  mayor's  office  to  the  center 
of  the  Federal  Crwvernment,  It  would  so<  n 
become  the  most  powerful  and  expensive 
Cabinet  ptjst  The  authority  of  Governors 
Stat*  legislatures  and  other  local  levels  '' 
government  would  be  den\(jllshed. 

•' Although  the  baclcers  of  the  pro;n,.scd  I>-- 
Piirtment  put  most  of  their  stress  publicly  on 
the  need  for  Federal  coordinati.>n.  plan- 
ning and  research,  they  have  In  recent 
years  been  in  the  forefront  of  every  fight  to 
enlarge  present  Feder;il  welfare  pr^gr.uns 
housing,  urban  renewal,  commiuiify  faril- 
nies.  water  treatment  plants.  alrp<  rts  and 
schools.  They  have  battled  vigorously  to  get 
Uncle  6iim  deeply  involved  In  Uozen.s  of  new 
area«  " 

And  that  Is  exactly  what  will  hap[ien.  if 
this  Department  Is  set  up  In  Wxshingt*  n 
Ftirthermore.  It  Is  nonsense  to  say  th;it  no 
existing  Cabinet  officer  Is  concerned  with 
urban  affairs,  and  that  the  cities  ought  to 
have  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  can 
provide  guidance  m  the  solution  of  their 
problem.s  Actually,  such  members  of  the 
Cabinet  a.-?  the  SecreUiry  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
nre  largely  concerned  with  the  pr  ■b'.em.';  of 
the  thickly  popul  ited  are.us 

Opponents  of  the  bill  point  out  that  if 
further  I'tentlon  to  such  regions  1.-  noetted 
It  can  be  provided  by  a  ccK^rdmatlng  official 
in  the  Budget  Bureau  or  White  Hou>e.  with- 
out any  hi-e  bure.iucr:iry  set  up  to  lobby 
for  new  ^pendinLj 

Both  tiie  Governors  conference  ,i:id  the 
Natk-nal  Association  of  County  Offl<-:.ils  have 
expressed  themselves  in  opjxjsitlon  to  the 
proposed  new  Dep.irtment  of  Urban  Affairs 
They  feel  'r.at  It  would  tend  to  destroy  re- 
maining f'lnc^i  ns  reta!:ied  by  States  and 
l(X"alitles 

So  there  are  plenty  of  valid  rea^f-ins  for  op- 
posing this  prop<^al.  wholly  aside  from  the 
Identity  of  ns.  executive  head  President 
Kennedy  has  made  what  la  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  a  political  10-strlke  by  an- 
nouncing th.U  Robert  C  Weaver  will  be 
nppoin'-ed  to  the  po«t  A!!  who  oppose  the 
new  Dep.irtment  arQ  thus  put  in  the  faUe 
position  r'.  being  r\r-t,;ts  or  white  .«':prcn-.  i- 
Clstii.  since  Dr  Weaver  l.s  a  colored  m.m 
They  are  alio  charged  with  being  ag.iiniiC 
doing  anything  for  the  urban  are.is 

This  may  place  the  Republicans  and  some 
Demrtcrats  on  the  =;pot  polltlcal'.v  On  the 
other  hand,  the  New  York  t>nl!y  Newn.  wUh 
the  l.iri;est  ciri'-ila- .(.n  m  the  United  States 
has  accused  President  Kennedy  of  •using 
Weaver  in  a  bald  and  bra«,>y  etlort  to  buy 
Negro  votes,  and  it  adds  that  he  thereby  'In- 
suits  the  intelligeute  of  Negro  voters  '  The 
paper   *ent  on    w>  say    tliat   creation   of   the 


projected  Departmei-.t  would  freeze  a  new 
h(jrde  of  bureaucrata  onto  Uhe  Federal  pay- 
rolls and  the  taxpayers'  t>acka."  and  In  all 
likelihcNKl  Would  'encourage  cities  to  crawl 
to  Wivsliln^ton  for  solutions  of  problems  they 
should  solve  on   their  own  " 

The  creation  of  this  Department  must  be 
defeated,  If  the  steatly  encroa'hmei.t  of  the 
f-t'deril  Oovernn^ent  Into  1  •<■  il  and  State 
ar.'ai.'-s   is   U)  be   halted 


THK  PHILADELPHIA  BANK  MFFiOFR 
CASE 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  Pn  .sultiu  .  v,r 
havf  all  been  reading,'  and  hearing  h 
meat  deal  in  recent  weeks  and  months  on 
the  subject  of  the  relation  between  the 
antitru.st  law.s  and  banking,  especially 
bank  mergers  and  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
of  1960. 

One  of  the  mast  important  develop- 
ment.s  in  this  field  wa-s  the  decision  of 
Chief  Judne  Clar>-  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Ea.stern  Duti  ict  of  Penn- 
sylvania, handed  down  on  January  15. 
1962.  m  the  case  entitled  Unitt-d  Slate.s 
of  America  aijain.st  The  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Guard  Tru.-^l  Corn  K.\- 
chantie  Bank." 

The  proposed  merger  had  betn  ai>- 
proved  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency under  tht-  Bank  M»ru'er  Act  The 
Justice  Department  i>ue<l  for  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  merger,  alles^'ing  that  it 
violated  .section  1  of  the  Sh»>rm:in  Anti- 
trust Act  and  section  7  of  th.e  Clayton 
Antitru.st  Act.  The  Jud^e  denied  the  re- 
quest for  an  injunction  and  dismi.vsetl  tl.- 
Justice  Department  suit. 

'I'his  IS  the  first  decision  invulvinu  the 
Bank  Mertrer  Act.  It  i.s  the  first  decision 
involving  the  relation  between  the  Bank 
Merjjer  Act  and  the  .so-called  antitru.st 
laws.  It  IS.  as  far  as  I  am  auare.  the 
first  decision  under  the  Shirman  and 
Clayton  Acts  dealin-^  with  a  bank  mei  ger 
by  consolidation,  as  dusimLiuishetl  from  a 
stock  acquisition. 

Ihe  trial  of  the  ca.-^e  was  exten.-^ive 
and  Judee  Clary  wrote  a  thorouph  an! 
comprehensive  opinion  which  I  tliink  it 
Ls  appropriate  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  I  should  like,  m  addition 
to  mak-  A  few  commenl.^  with  re^^pect  to 
Judiie  CLirv  s  derision 

Judk'e  Clary  first  held  that  the  ap- 
P'-oval  of  the  mereer  by  the  Comptroller 
under  the  Bank  Merr^r  Act  did  not  pre- 
clude a  review  under  the  antitru.'^t  law<; 
In  other  words,  he  held  that  the  Bank 
Mereer  Act  did  not.  in  and  of  it.self. 
supei-^ede  the  antitnist  laws  with  respect 
to  bank  mergers  approved   under  it 

JudKC  Clary  next  considered  whether 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  ar'phed  to  a 
bar^k  mer-;er  not  acconiphshed  by  a  ':tock 
acquisition,  and  he  held  that  section  7 
was  not  applicable  This  a^-rrees  with 
the  position  taken  by  the  Bankmp  and 
Currency  Committee  on  several  oc- 
casions, includmu'  our  report  on  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  in  19'9  and  it  au-rees  with 
the  po.sition  taken  by  Judge  Barnes  n>. 
19'6.  Attornev  General  Brownell.  and 
Jud:?e  Hansen  in  1957  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Walsh  in  1959.  and  Actlni;  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Bicks  in  1960 
Jud^e  Clary  went  on  to  consider  the 
facts  of  the  merger  as  explained  at  Uie 


trial  before  him  and  considered  the  ap- 
plication of  section  1  of  the  Sherman 
Act  and  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act — 
on  tlie  as;suinption  tiiat  it  w'a:>  applicable 
The  opinion  contains  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  product  market  or  line  of 
commeici-  and  the  ueomaphic  market  or 
section  of  the  country  which  must  be 
found  for  purposes  of  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  Judge  Clary  aL>o  examined 
the  question  of  competition  and  the 
eflect  of  tlie  merger  upon  competition. 
and  came  to  tlie  conclusion  that  there 
was  no  rea.^xinable  possibility  that  com- 
p<'tition.  either  in  Philadelphia  itself  or 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  would  be 
lessened  or  that  the  merger  would  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly  m  the  Philadelphia 
ai'ea 

Accordingly  the  complaint  was  dis- 
missed I  understand  that  tlie  Justice 
I>partment  h.is  not  yet  decided  whether 
to  appeal 

Judfie  Clary  did  not  di.scuss  In  the 
course  of  his  opinion  the  que«5tion  which 
I  rai  ed  in  thf  remarks  I  made  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  July  120,  1961 — the  ques- 
tion wh.«"ther  the  Sherman  Act  Is  appli- 
cable to  banking  in  general  or  to  bank 
nuM'.^ers  in  particular  In  view  of  his 
deei.^i  >n  It  was  nut  ol  course,  necessary 
for  Judge  Clary  to  take  up  this  point 

In  my  remarks  on  July  20.  I  pointed 
out  that  th.e  assumption  that  the  Sher- 
man Ac  t  applu  s  to  b.mking  and  to  bank 
merk-'ers  is  ba.,ed  on  a  .seven  judge  deci- 
sion in  SuuVieastern  Undcrur iters  Asso- 
ciation c<use  -322  US  533'.  holding  Uiat 
insurance  is  subject  l<i  the  Sherman  Act. 
I  pointed  out  that  Mr  Justice  f'rank- 
furt«'r  dissented,  along  with  Chief  Jus- 
tice Stone  and  Mr  Justice  Jack.son.  on 
the  ground  that  in  1890  it  was  univer- 
sally considered  that  insurance  was  not 
commerce  and,  tlierefore,  the  Sherman 
Act  did  not  apply  to  insurance.  I 
IHjinted  out  that  in  Ib'JO  every  lawver, 
including  Senator  Sherman,  knew  that 
banking  was  not  commerce  because  the 
Supreme  Court  had  said  .so  in  a  lonR  line 
of  rases  beginning  in  1850.  I  questioned, 
when  a  case  involving  the  applicability 
of  the  Sherman  Act  to  banking  miglU 
come  before  the  court.^.  and  eventually 
befoie  tla'  Supreme  Court,  whether  th.e 
courts  would  follow  the  four  judges  who 
formed  the  majority  m  the  Southeastern 
Ut.de:  WTiters  .^s-sociation  case,  or  wheth- 
er thev  would  follow  the  views  of  the 
three  judges  who  di'-sented.  who.se  views 
were  in  my  iudgment  adopted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Supreme  Courts 
decision  in  Tindson  v.  ,Veii.'  VorA:  Yan- 
kcf-i.  hic  1 346  U.S.  356  •.  In  that  case 
the  Court  look  the  position  that,  if  there 
was  to  be  a  reversal  of  30  years  of 
practice  und(  r  the  Sherman  Act.  in  ef- 
fect an  amendment  to  that  act.  the  Con- 
L'liss  should  make  the  change  and  not 
the  Court. 

I  believe  'hat  Judge  Clary's  opinion  in 
tiie  Plulad'Iphia  case  is  an  miportant 
landmark  in  the  field  of  banking  law. 
I  b«'!:eve  Senators  will  want  to  examine 
the  full  opinion  carefully  in  order  to 
know  the  exact  facts  and  the  exact  rul- 
inf;s  which  Judge  Clary  has  made.  I 
ask  unanimoos  consent  that  a  few  brief 
excerpts  from  the  opinion  be  inserted  in 
tile  Rkcokd  at  tins  point 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
•were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Oovernment  here  ha«  brought  an  ac- 
tion— the  flr«t  of  Its  kind — to  prevent  the 
mergej  of  two  strong  Philadelphia  bank*, 
and  on  the  ground  that  this  merger  will  ( 1 ) 
violate  the  Sherman  Act  by  restraining  trade, 
and  (2)  violate  the  Clayton  Act  by  leaaen- 
ing  and  or  destroying  competition  and  tend- 
ing toward  a  monopoly.  The  court  believes 
that  the  Oovernment's  general  theory  of  the 
ca.se  should  be  set  out  in  brief,  broad  outline 
before  coming  to  the  speclflca. 

The  Oovernmenf«  case  was  predicated 
upon  the  premlae  that  tlie  banks  Involved 
were  legally  restricted  to  having  omces  in 
geographic  limits.  Starting  with  that  as- 
sumption, the  Oovernment  introduced  a 
wealth  of  stfttlstlcal  data,  the  accuracy  of 
which  has  not  t>een  cfuestloned,  which  would 
show  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
deposits  and  loans  originated  in  the  re- 
stricted geographical  area.  Based  strictly 
upon  this  premise,  and  applying  the  prin- 
ciples heretofore  enunciated  in  industrial 
cases,  the  Government  argues  that  these  per- 
centages ore  all  persuasive,  show  a  high 
degree  of  concentration  of  the  market  in- 
volved, and  that  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of 
the  court  to  prevent  this  clear,  apparent 
re«trHlnt  of  trade.  deBtructlon  of.  or  restrlc- 
Uon  of  competiuon.  ajid  tendency  to  monop- 
oly by  prohibiting  the  merger. 

Tlie  court  accepts  the  statlttlcs  Intro- 
duced as  showing  exactly  what  they  demon- 
strate on  the  ngiires  used.  but.  as  will  be 
pointed  out  later  when  discussing  the  spe- 
cifics, refuse,  i.j  accei)t  the  conclusions 
which  the  Ciovernment  asks  the  court  to 
draw- 
In  support  of  lu  contention  that  this 
merger  is  Illegal,  the  Government  attempted 
to  show  by  the  testimony  of  two  university 
professors  that  the  merger  would  have  a 
profound  adverse  effect  upon  the  banking 
system  of  this  area,  actually  restrict  credit, 
and  permit  price  fixing  for  banking  serv- 
ices. This  attempt  was  far  from  successful. 
The  professors  had  individual  theories  of  the 
effect  of  the  merger  on  the  monetary  system 
of  Uie  United  States  and  of  this  area,  which 
were  completely  destroyed  on  cross-examl- 
nittion,  partlcul.u-ly  OA  relating  to  the  Phila- 
delphia situation. 

The  Government  also  attempted  to  estab- 
lish, by  opinion  testimony  of  smalltown 
bankers,  that  the  contemplated  merger 
would  adversely  affect  not  only  tlie  banking 
situation  In  Philadelphia,  but  generally 
tlir.nighout  the  country,  including  their  own 
smill  towns  Their  testimony  was  practi- 
cally a  rehash  of  the  testimony  they  gave 
t>efore  both  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees considering  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
1960  There  they  stn)ngly  urged  the  Con- 
press  >  f  the  United  .^tates  to  forbid  further 
banK  mergers  and  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  of  the  bnnklng  system  of  the  United 
Stiites  They  attempted  to  have  Congress 
limit  prospective  mergers  to  the  very  narrow 
situations  where  economic  necessity  would 
make   a   merger   absolutely   Impjeratlve. 

For  ex-^mple  they  conceded  that  where  a 
bank  was  on  the  verge  of  Insolvency,  a 
merirer  Bho\ild  be  permitted  with  a  strong 
solvent  bank  for  the  protection  of  depositors 
and  the  general  public  They  also  agreed 
that  where  ineffectual  management  was 
demonstrated,  again  It  would  be  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  to  merge  the  bank  with  a  strong 
profre«lTe  bnnk.  again  for  protection  of  de- 
P  "Sltors  and  the  public  With  these  two 
and  other  minor  exceptions,  not  necessary 
to  outline  here,  they  fought  vigorously  to 
have  the  Congress  absolutely  forbid  all  other 
mergers.  This  the  Congress  refused  to  do, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  this  court  properly 
so. 
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Commercial  banking,  despite  the  attempt 
of  the  Government  in  this  case  to  have  the 
cotirt  consider  it  an  ordinary  line  of  com- 
mercial endeavor,  comparable  to  the  ordi- 
nary induatnal  organiflations,  la  a  special- 
iaed  branch  of  what  the   court  chooses  to 
term    the    flnancial    industry.      It    is    com- 
pletely regulated.     It  may  not,  as  an  indus- 
trial   plant    might,    establish    a    branch    of 
operations  where   it  pleases.     By  virtue   of 
both  State  and  l^Kleral  authority,  it  must 
keep  its  assets  liquid,  as  will  be  hereinafter 
discussed.     It  may  charge  for  its  principal 
services    (lending   of    money)    a    maximum 
prescribed  by  law.     It  may  not  pay  interest 
on  deaxand  deposits  and  Is  limited  by  law 
to   the  amounts  which  it  may  pay  for  sav- 
ings  or  time  deposits.     It   may   not   go  out 
and    buy    raw    materials    and    manufacture 
products  and  attempt  to  extend  its  market. 
Its  stock  In  trade  is  money  and  the  only  way 
that    it   can    generate   its   stock   in    trade- 
money — is  to  create  demand  deposits  which 
it  may  lend  to  individuals,  corporations,  or 
organizations.     It   is   the   commercial   bank, 
even  though  strictly  regulated,  which  com- 
prises the  backbone  of  the  monetary  system 
of  the  United  States.     To  place  it  in  and 
consider   it   as   part  of  the  commercial   and 
industrial     field,     as    contrasted     with     the 
financial,   would   be    to   ignore   the   realities 
of  the  situation. 

Both  the  Government  and  the  defendants 
have,  In  support  of  their  respective  conten- 
tions, cited  the  only  antitrust  case  law  avail- 
able and  all  such  cases  were  decided  under 
the  Sherman  and  subsequent  acts.  All  in- 
volve only  commercial  and  industrial  organ- 
izations. While  the  court  recognizes  the 
validity  of  the  broa<l  principles  of  law  there- 
in enunciated,  it  certainly  does  not  follow 
that  those  principles  should  be  applied  with 
the  same  force  and  efTect  to  a  regulated  in- 
dustry as  to  one  in  the  so-called  'free  enter- 
prise' field.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has.  in  fact,  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  field,  usually  exempted  regu- 
lated industries  from  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  law  and  in  the  public  interest. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  the  Bank 
Uerger  Act.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  Included  as  one  of  the  controlling 
elements,  and  an  Important  one,  for  consid- 
eration in  the  determination  of  govern- 
mental appro vaJ  of  bank  mergers,  that  same 
public  interest.  This  court  does  not  believe. 
as  the  Government  would  h&ve  it,  that  this 
was  a  mere  passing  reference  without  prac- 
tical significance  and  actually  completely  Ir- 
relevant to  a  decision  of  this  caae,  but.  on 
tlie  contrary,  feels  that  the  Inclusion  of  this 
public  Interest  concept  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  congressional  approach  to  mone- 
tary regulation. 

•  •  •  .  . 

In  summary,  it  can  be  said  that  although 
the  merger  will  increase  concentration  to 
the  percentage  figures  given,  the  merged 
bank  would  have  no  power  to  control  the 
price  and  supply  of  credit,  nor  could  It 
dominate  the  market  in  any  manner.  And, 
although  a  direct  sutistantial  competitor 
will  iDe  eliminated,  the  only  competent  testi- 
mony upon  the  subject  establishes  that 
competition  will  he  more  vigorous  after  the 
merger.  Also,  although  the  commercial 
banking  field  Is  not  an  easy  one  to  enter,  it 
cannot  be  concluded  that  a  new  bank  will 
not  be  established  in  the  four-county  area 
in  the  future.  Finally,  although  the  de- 
fendants have  engaged  in  prior  mergers, 
these  mergers  have  had  valid  business  pur- 
poses as  the  motivating  force. 

Viewing  all  this  collectively,  the  court 
can  see  no  reasonable  probability  that  com- 
petition among  commercial  banks  in  the 
four-county  area  will  t>e  substantially 
lessened. 

Moreover,  it  Is  difficult  to  perceive  a  rea- 
sonable   probability    that    this    merger    will 


tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  commercial 
banking  In  the  four-county  area.  Certainly, 
every  time  one  bank  in  an  area  to  eiimi- 
nated,  the  path  toward  an  eventual  monop- 
oly or  oligopoly  is  sbortened.  This  can  be 
said  for  the  most  insignificant  combination. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  a  monopoly  is 
inevitable. 

Especially  is  thte  true  In  the  area  of  bank 
mergers.  Every  future  merger  in  the  four- 
county  area  will  be  subject  to  the  close  scru- 
tiny of  the  appropriate  SUte  and  Federal 
agency.  At  some  point  any  trend,  If  discern- 
ible in  the  future,  will  be  checked.  Although 
some  of  plalntlfi'B  witnesses,  for  the  most 
part  Independent  bankers  from  smaller  com- 
munities throughout  the  country,  were  of 
the  opinion  that  approval  of  this  merger 
would  trigger  others  In  the  four-county  area, 
as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the  United  States, 
this  court  is  not  prepared  to  concur.  The 
competitive  situation  that  exists  in  the  four- 
county  area,  with  the  many  alternatives 
available  to  a  prospective  customer,  leads  to 
the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  any  tenden- 
cy to  monopoly  or  oligopoly  at  this  stage  is 
nonexistent.  What  happens  In  the  future 
must  be  left  to  the  appropriate  Federal  thank- 
ing agency,  and.  if  necessary,  to  another 
court  at  another  time.  All  that  is  being  said 
is  that  this  particular  merger  will  not  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly. 

*  •  •  •  •         , 

mtstntt 

As   before  stated,   this   Is  the   first   action 
tried  after  the  passage  of  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960.    The  controversy  Inherent  in  the 
case  between  coordinate  branches  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department  of  Government  is  to  be    - 
regretted.      Congress,    In    passing   the    Bank 
Merger   Act,  deliberately   fixed   the   respon- 
sibility   of    approving   or   disapproving   pro- 
posed mergers  of  national  banks  in  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.     This  responsibility 
was   fixed    despite   vigorous   protests    of    in- 
dividual   bankers    and    the    IJepartment    of 
Justice.     The  Comptroller  of  the   Currency 
then,  by  act  of  Congress,  was  of  necessity  re- 
quired to  consider  the  reports  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insvu-ance 
Corporation,  and  the  Attorney  General,  with 
respect  to  the  competitive   factors  Involved. 
All  three  of  these  Departments  of  Govern- 
ment reported  that  in  the  opinion  of  their 
experts,  the  consummation  of  the  proposed 
merger   would    adversely    affect   competition 
in  the  Philadelphia  area.     The  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  concluded  that 
the  merger  would  not  be  adverse  in  the  re- 
gional,  national   and   ihternational   field   of 
competition.     With   these   reports  available 
to    him,    and    after    considering    them,    the 
Comptroller,   in   pursuance  of  his  statutory 
duty,  reviewed  them  aad  despite  their  con- 
tent, approved  the  merger  as  not  involving 
undue  concentration  of  banking  power,  not 
tending  toward  a  monopoly,  not  destructive 
of  competition   in   the  commercial   t>anking 
field,  and  definitely  in  the  public  interest. 
The  court,  after  a  full  trial,  agrees  completely 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which 
one  department  of  the  Government,  after 
having  been  consulted  and  its  advice  not 
being  followed,  has  challenged  in  the  court 
the  findings  of  a  coordinate  department  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  on 
the  basis  of  disagreements  between  depart- 
ments of  our  Government.  And  what  is  the 
expertise  of  these  three  dissenting  coordi- 
nate branches  of  the  executive  department 
that  prompted  tills  challenge?  The  courts 
have  uniformly  bekt  that  once  Congress  has 
reposed  its  confidence  in  the  expertise  of 
a  particular  department,  tbe  courts  should 
not  substitute  its  Judgment  in  the  place  and 
stead  of  the  department  Involved.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  asked  this  coiu-t.  without  the 
production    of    a    single    shred    of    evidence, 
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and  on  the  ba«la  of  report*  no  more  Il- 
luminating than  that  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  to  give  legal  effect  to  the  con- 
clusions of  the  dlMldenta.  rather  than  the 
department  charged  with  the  reaponalblllty. 
This  court  falU  to  see  how  any  court,  with- 
out some  factual  basU  being  laid  therefor, 
could  accede  to  any  such  request  and  this 
is  all  the  more  true  In  this  particular  case 
where  experienced,  substantial  bankers 
throughout  this  entire  area  have  app)eared 
in  open  court,  subjected  themselves  to 
searching  croes-examlnatlon.  and  have 
unanimously  demonstrated  that  the  pro- 
posed merger  would  not  cause  an  undue 
concentration  of  banking,  would  not  tend 
toward  a  monopoly,  and  definitely  would  In- 
crease the  vigor  of  competition  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Sherman  Act  down  to  the  pres- 
ent date  has,  by  law.  attempted  to  foster 

The  court  was  not  Impressed  with  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Government  to  show  that 
banking  Is  of  minor  Importance  In  the  life 
of  a  community  generally  and  of  almtwt  ab- 
solute unimportance  In  the  business  life  of 
the  community  The  anvcrnment.  in  Its 
attempt  to  establish  this  contention  by  tes- 
timony that  no  sln(?le  particular  individual 
industrial  organization  had  ever  entered  a 
particular  territory  because  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  banking  facilities,  has  Ignored 
the  Industrial  history  of  the  United  States. 
Should  one  ever  speculate  as  to  whether  any 
industry  would  enter  a  community  without 
banking  facilities,  the  answer  would  be  com- 
pletely obvious  Historically,  banking  fa- 
cilities have  preceded  Industry  in  every  com- 
munity 

The  Government  also  attempted  t(3  show 
that  by  combining  the  lending  limits  of  all 
Philadelphia  banks,  borrowers  In  the  larger 
categories  could  be  well  accommodated 
This  Ignores  again  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  positive  testimony  that  in  the 
larger  Industries,  there  Is  a  decided  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  financial  oCRcers  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  participating  loans 
With  the  originating  bank,  there  Is  also  an 
aversion  to  these  loans  as  It  requires  con- 
siderable negotiation  and  technical  handling 
which   Is  to  be  avoided  wherever   pc«slble 

The  evidence  demonstrated  beyond  perad- 
venture  of  doubt  that  the  Philadelphia  area, 
plus  parts  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  and 
also  New  York  City,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
Northeastern  part  of  the  United  States.  Is 
the  area  of  active  competition  for  Philadel- 
phia commercial  banks  and  for  the  proposed 
merged  bank  The  testimony  discloses  that 
the  competitive  effect  up<jn  all  Philadelphia 
commercial  banks  will  be  minimal  The 
larger  bank,  however,  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete on  better  terms  and  In  a  better  atmos- 
phere with  the  banks  of  other  cities  and 
States  that  have  been  draining  thla  area  of 
banking  business  which  might  well  be  and 
perhaps  properly  should  be  handled  here, 
and  which  cannot  be  handled  under  pres- 
ent circumstances.  That  It  will  benefit  the 
city  and  area  has  been  established  clearly 
by  a  fair  preponderance  of  the  evidence  as 
has  been  set  forth  In  the  findings  of  fact 
of   the   defendants   previously  affirmed 

There  Is  nothing  In  this  record  which  sup- 
ports the  averments  of  the  complaint  that 
the  proposed  merger  involves  an  unlawful 
combination  In  restraint  of  trade,  would  re- 
sult In  or  tend  toward  monopoly,  or  violate 
the  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act.  if  applica- 
ble; and  the  proposed  merger  certainly  vio- 
lates no  provision,  either  express  or  Implied, 
contained  In  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960 
Since  the  proposed  merger  contains  none 
of  the  defects  alleged  In  the  Government's 
case  and  will  be  In  the  public  Interest,  it 
follows  that  Judgment  must  be  entered  In 
favor  of  the  defendants  and  against  the 
plaintiff. 


TVAS  TRIBUTARY  PROGRAM 

Mr  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  budget  for  flscal  year  1963 
which  President  Kennedy  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  envisages  an  im- 
portant and  historic  step  for  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

It  IS  proposed  that  the  TVA  .spend  $2.5 
million  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  to 
begin  work  on  the  multipurpose  develop- 
ment of  the  Beech  River  m  west  Ten- 
nessee What  distinguishes  this  re- 
source development  project  from  others 
in  which  TV'A  has  heretofore  engaged 
is  First.  It  represents  TVA's  flr.st  major 
move  m  the  development  of  tributaries 
of  the  great  Tennessee  River:  and,  sec- 
ond. It  calls  for  a  sound  new  demonstra- 
tion of  the  partnership  for  progress  that 
has  always  existed  among  the  TVA, 
State,  and  local  people  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  ar- 
ticulate advocates  of  the  principle  of 
tributary  development  by  the  TVA  has 
been  one  of  the  Nation's  great  news- 
papers, the  Nashville  Tenne.ssean 
Therefore,  it  speaks  with  energetic  au- 
thority m  it>s  comments  of  the  Beech 
River  project  in  an  editorial  appearing 
in  that  newspaper  on  January  19,   1962 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  pniUed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follow-: 

T\A  s   THiBiTAaY    Program    Modf^st    bi  r 
Soi'ND    Start 

In  his  buclK»'t  message  to  Congress  yes- 
terday. President  Kennedy  propt>*ed  a  W  5 
million  appropriation  next  year  to  initiate 
a  tributary  stream  devel  pmeiit  program  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley 

Under  Uiis  pro{x>ftiil  developed  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  f  .llowin«  a  couple 
<jf  Presidential  promptings,  the  Beech  River 
watershed  of  west  Tennessee  would  be  devel- 
oped with  a  serlts  of  14  small  multipur[K)«e 
dams  and  80  miles  of  channel  improvement 
at  an  estimated  total  cost  of  %6  million 

It  is  a  mtxlest  beginning  But  it  Is  a  start 
And  a  sound  principle  has  been  established 
for  completion  of  the  river  basin  develop- 
ment Job  upon  which  TVA  embarked  more 
th.m  a  quarter  century  ago 

The  financing  prop<>.sals  suggested  are  en- 
tirely sound  U>cal  and  State  participation 
are  involved.  It  Is  true,  but  recognition  is 
Kiven  to  two  facts  up-n  which  this  news- 
paper has  predicated  its  insistence  that  capi- 
tal tinaiulng  and  planning  originate  at  the 
Federal  level 

1  L  ical  kjovernments  m  Tennes.see  simply 
do  not  have  sufficient  revenue  s«iurcea  to  un- 
dertake the  broadly  based  basln-tyj>e  de- 
velopment which  common.sense  and  gO(xl 
conservation  practices  dictate  Wi'h  de- 
mand.* growing  upon  the  State  f  >r  more 
revenue  for  education,  highways  etc  .  it  Is 
likely  Tennessee,  too.  would  find  difficulty 
raising  the  needed   funds 

2  TVA  1  <nt?  .«lnce  created  for  the  very 
purpose  Mas  proposal  entails.  Is  the  proper 
agency  to  develop  the  plans  f)  control  proj- 
ects which  are  <in  Integral  part  of  the  main- 
stem  system,  and  therefore  to  supply  the 
capital  funds  necessary 

In  its  announcement  of  the  Beei'h  River 
program,  TVA  has  taken  note  of  the  lack  of 
local  revenues,  but  there  Is  nothing  at  all 
amiss  in  its  su^jgestlon  that  under  this 
plan  the  portion  of  the  system  which  is  pri- 


marily beneficial  to  the  k>cal  area  would  pay 
for  Itself  "  And  we  know  by  long  experience 
that  this  8<3rt  of  development  produces  both 
the  benefits  and  the  local  revenues  men- 
tioned 

It  was  our  hope  that  TVA  would  em- 
bark on  a  bit  more  ambitious  plan  such 
as  the  Elk  River  basin  offers  But  It  seems 
the  directors  want  to  utlUea  the  Beech  River 
watershed  program  as  something  of  a  pilot 
project  and  we  see  nothing  wrong  In  this 
as  long  as  they  do  not  forget  there  are  other 
are.is     if    perhaps    more    significant   need 

We  shall,  therefore,  continue  to  press  for 
a  broadening  of  this  program  with  Its  multi- 
purpose functions,  designed  to  lend  greater 
emphiUils  to  the  conservation-development 
role  of  the  Authority 

In  A  conservative  Congress,  approval  of 
the  TVA-Presldentlal  request  Is  not  assured. 
of  Course  It  Is  therefore  Imperative  that 
the  valley  delegation,  which  has  a  vast  fu- 
ture stake  In  this  program  though  only  one 
c  inxresaional  district  Is  Immediately  In- 
volved, stand  united  behind  the  traditional 
principles  to  which  the  j>eople  of  this  State 
and  valley  adtiere 


NEED  FOR  A   REVIEW  OP  NATIONS 
TRANSPORTATION   INDUSTRY 

Mr  KEIFAUVER  Mr  President,  more 
than  any  similar  event  of  recent  years. 
the  merger  agreement  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  Central  railroads 
has  pointed  up  the  need  for  an  overall 
review  of  the  Nations  transportation  in- 
dustry 

Several  days  ago  I  proposed  such  a  re- 
vlt'W  by  a  Presidential  commission.  Now 
I  note  that  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  in 
an  editorial  on  January  19.  1962.  sug- 
gests that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission undertake  a  review  of  the  entire 
rail  system  However  we  may  differ  as 
to  detail,  we  agree  on  the  need  for  a  study 
not  confined  to  this  proposed  merger 
alone,  and  on  the  principle  that  mo- 
nopoly must  be  avoided,  competition 
preserved  and  the  public  Interest  pro- 
tected 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

RAiutoAD    Ststkms    Rkvibw     Nkxded 

Formal  a*;reement  to  merge  the  Nations 
two  largest  railroad  systems — the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  New  York  Central — Is  syn^pto- 
matlc  of  deep-rooted  troubles  In  the  entire 
rail  Industry  which  foreshadow  other  con- 
wWldatlons 

n»e  two  lines,  which  together  represent 
some  t5  4  billions  In  :iAsets.  have  agreed  on 
merger  terms  Many  obstacles.  Including  ap- 
prt)val  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, He  ahead,  however  These  could  de- 
lay   action   possibly   2   years  or   more. 

B>ith  lines  had  rough  going  last  year,  al- 
though the  Pennsylvania  managed  to  end 
the  year  In  the  black  The  merger,  which 
would  result  In  a  20,000  mile  network  formed 
by  the  two  parallel  systems,  b>  estimated  to 
save   HOC  million   a  year 

Many  of  these  lines'  financial  troubles 
stem  from  overcapacity  and  excessive  dup- 
lication of  service  Pew  would  argue  that 
elimination  (jf  these  weaknesses  would,  of 
them-selves,  bring  about  the  kind  of  monop- 
oly in  railroad  operation  which  made  crea- 
tion of   the   ICC   necessary. 

In  various  stages  of  negotiation  are  other 
mergers.   Including   the   Atlantic  Coast   Line 
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and  Seabo;trd  Air  Line,  the  Great  Northern, 
Northern  Pacific,  and  Chicago.  Burlington, 
and  Qulncy,  the  N<jrfolk  and  Western  and 
Nukle  Plate;  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  Kach  of  these 
mergers  would  result  In  mulllmlUlon  dollar 
operating  cost   ecotM>mles. 

The  dilemma  of  the  raUroads.  In  fact,  has 
reached  such  proportions  thnt  a  piecemeal 
Htt.irk  by  separate  consideration  of  Individ- 
ual merger  plans  Is  no  longer  adequate. 
What  Is  Indicated  Is  a  comprehensive  re- 
view by  the  ICC  of  Uie  entire  rail  system. 

It  ahould  be  reshaped  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  times,  with  primary  emphasis 
on  protection  of  the  public  Interest. 

Tills  means  preservation  of  real  competi- 
tion, and  protection  of  shippers,  passengers, 
railroad  workers,  and  the  towns  the  roads 
eerre  OlppUng  of  the  Nation  s  lifelines 
must  be  prevented. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
TO  VOTE  AT  2  P.M.  WEDNESDAY. 
JANUARY  31,  1962,  ON  THE  NOMI- 
NATION OF  JOHN  A.  McCONE  TO 
BE  DIRECTOR  OP  CENTRAL  IN- 
TELLIGENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senate  will 
recall  that  some  time  earlier  it  gave  its 
consent  to  vote  on  the  McCone  nomina- 
tion at  2  o  clock  this  coming  Wednesday. 
The  request  was  made  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  American  congressional 
delegation  to  the  Punta  del  Este  Confer- 
ence would  return  to  Washington.  DC. 
at  9  a.m.  Wednesday  morning  and  that 
therefore  the  rights  of  a  Senator  would 
be  well  protected  if  the  vote  were  taken 
at  2  pjn.  that  afternoon. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Punta  del 
Este  Conference  is  still  in  session;  that 
decisions  have  not  been  reached:  that  a 
particular  member  of  the  delegation 
asked  that  the  vote  on  the  nomination 
be  held  up  until  his  arrival;  at  this  time. 
In  furtherance  of  that  request  and  In 
view  of  the  circumstances  involved,  on 
the  basis  of  the  absence  of  a  Senator 
due  to  a  Presidential  appointment  in  ef- 
fect to  enable  him  to  attend  a  confer- 
ence, I  wish  to  ask  that  the  vote  on  the 
McCone  nomination  be  held  over  until 
2  o'clock  on  Friday  next. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  object.  It  will  be  the  first  time  in 
17  years  I  have  objected  to  a  unanimous 
consent  request.  I  shall  object  because 
I  believe  this  is  an  extremely  important 
agency  and  I  believe  that  we  should  act 
upon  the  nomination  promptly.  The 
nomination  has  been  held  over  now  for 
more  than  a  w^eek  since  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  reported  the  nomina- 
tion unanimously. 

Because  of  the  importance  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  because  of  all  the 
problem.s  involved.  I  object. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  I  believe  it  is  quite  clear  the 
nomination  of  the  gentleman  will  be  con- 
firmed, but  in  order  to  be  courteous  to 
any  Senator  who  is  away  on  a  Presiden- 


tial Commission  I  shall  be  glad  to  give 
that  gentleman  a  live  pair  if  I  am  told 
by  the  majority  leader  that  there  is  any 
member  of  that  Presidential  Commission 
who  is  a  U.S.  Senator  who  wishes  to  vote 
against  the  nomination  of  Mr.  McCone. 
I  say  now  publicly  to  the  majority  leader, 
if  he  will  give  me  his  word  that  man 
wishes  to  vote  "Nay"  I  shall  give  the  Sen- 
ator a  live  pair,  but  I  object  to  further 
postponement  of  the  vote  on  the  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  I  shall  keep  his 
suggestion  in  mind.  He  is  always  kind 
and  considerate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, in  view  of  the  request  made  by  our 
absent  colleague,  that  the  vote  on  the 
McCone  nomination  be  deferred  from  2 
pjn.  on  Wednesday  next  until  2  p.m.  on 
Thursday  next. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
share  the  same  feeling  of  distress  about 
objecting.  I  know  many  Members  have 
made  plans  contingent  upon  the  vote 
coming  on  Wednesday  as  originally 
scheduled. 

I  am  very  reluctant  to  object.  I  think 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
implied  commitments  that  were  made. 
I  would  have  to  object.  I  would  also 
tender  my  services  and  offer  a  live  i>air 
to  the  Senator  in  question,  because  I 
presume  his  vote  would  be  opposite  mine. 
I  make  that  tender  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  know  how 
our  absent  colleague  would  vote.  He 
did  request,  though,  that  the  vote  be 
held  up  imtil  his  arrival.  We  have  tried 
to  comply  with  that  request.  The  time 
was  set  for  2  p.m.  on  Wednesday  next. 
It  appears  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  obtaining  a  further  extension.  So  at 
this  time  I  will  make  no  further  request. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  for  his  offer. 


AID  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  fall  I  acted  as  an  intermediary 
in  a  very  important  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  Dr.  Elmer  Ellis,  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Missouri,  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSEl.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Education. 

Dr.  Ellis  in  this  correspondence  raised 
a  number  of  objections  to  S.  1241  as  re- 
ported. 

He  questioned  its  program  of  loans 
only  for  the  construction  of  academic 
facilities.  He  also  questioned  its  provi- 
sions for  the  States  rather  than  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  determine 
who  receives  scholarships.  In  place  of 
S.  1241,  he  offered  a  number  of  alterna- 
tive suggestions  to  aid  higher  education. 

Since  this  bill  will  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  soon.  I  believe  all  Senators  will 
find  this  correspondence  of  great  inter- 
est. I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Dr.  Ellis'  original  letter,  the  reply  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  the 
further  letter  of  Dr.  Ellis  be  printed  at 
this  pomt  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Omcc  or  thx  "Puxstaan, 

Untvessitt  or  Missouri, 
Columbia.  Mo.,  September  19.  1961. 
Senator  Eowakd  V.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ed;  I  notice  that  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  ap- 
proved a  version  of  Senate  bUl  1241  which 
is  directly  contrtiry  to  the  Interests  of  all 
State  universities  and  cc^eges. 

1.  It  offers  loans  but  not  grants  for  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities.  This  is  ab- 
solutely of  no  use  to  any  public  institution 
in  Missouri  and  almost  no  private  college 
or  university. 

2.  It  offers  grants  for  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilities  only  to  public  community 
colleges.  This  Is  highly  discriminatory 
against  4 -year  colleges  and  universities, 
public  and  private,  and  Is  highly  discrimina- 
tory against  certain  States  that  do  not  have 
many  junior  colleges.  Wlille  we  will  have 
more  in  Missouri  in  the  future,  stUl  States 
like  California,  Iowa,  and  Texas,  which  have 
a  great  many,  would  get  most  of  this  money. 
Moreover,  why  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment discriminate  against  4-year  Institu- 
tions if  that  is  what  other  States  need? 

3.  The  bill  would  establUh  a  Federal  schol- 
arship program  administered  through  State 
commissions  rather  than  through  the  col- 
leges and  universities.  Personally.  I  have  no 
particular  enthusiasm  for  big  scholarship 
programs  but  if  we  are  to  have  it.  it  Is  far 
more  sound  and  much  cheaper  to  adminis- 
ter It  through  the  universities  and  colleges 
rather  t2ian  through  a  State  commission. 
Colleges  and  universities  administer  the 
present  loan  program  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  without  criticism. 

I  would  be  glad  to  enlarge  on  any  of  these 
points  if  you  wish.  I  thinJc,  however,  it  has 
become  a  very  bad  bill  and  should  not  be 
passed  in  this  form  under  any  circumstances. 
I  am  certain  it  is  bad  for  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

Cordially. 

ELJfEB   ELXIS. 
U£.    SXNATX, 

CoMuiTTEX  ON  Labor 

AND  Public  Welfare. 

October  5,  1961. 
non.  Edward  V.  Long, 
VS.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  bringing  to 
my  attention  and  tbat  of  my  subcommittee 
the  September  19,  19€1,  letter  addressed  to 
you  by  President  Elmer  Ellis  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri. 

The  points  raised  by  President  Ellis  paral- 
lel views  expressed  by  other  educators  In  our 
hearings  on  S.  1241.  I  would  only  point  out 
that,  as  indicated  In  the  testimony  of  Presi- 
dent Case  of  Colgate,  which  may  be  found  on 
page  287  of  the  hearings,  the  committee  did 
receive  testimony  that  the  loans  are  needed, 
are  one  practical  way  of  meeting  the  urgent 
demands  of  academic  facilities  and  would  be 
used  to  the  full  extent  of  the  $300  million 
a  year  authorized  for  the  5-year  period. 

It  is  true  that  President  Case  would  wel- 
come matching  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education.  However,  as  I  am  sure 
you  realize,  in  view  of  the  controversy  which 
has  enveloped  other  educational  bills  this 
past  session,  It  might  be  most  difficult  to  en- 
act an  across-the-board  grant  proposal. 

These  difficulties  can  be  summarized 
somewhat    as   follows; 

If  grants  to  public  institutions  of  higher 
education  only  were  to  be  adopted  then 
strong  protests  could  be  expected  from  non- 
public  institutions  of  higher  education  on 
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tlM  (Toundj  at  discriminatory  trentment  It 
would  b«  Mid  thftt  "tb«  unity  of  higher  edu- 
cation" wa«  threatened  If  %t  nln  ..re  { ro- 
poced  for  both  private-  and  church-related 
Inetttutloiu  of  blfher  education  serloua  ob- 
1  I  Jectlon  could  be  expected  t^)  be  heard  frum 
■  I  I  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  American  public 
~  •  which  holda,  with  alncere  conviction,  that 
•ucb  a  court*  in  all  probability  would  be 
repugnant  to  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  Furthermore.  the  claim 
could  be  made,  and  with  conalderable  Justi- 
fication, that  If  such  benefits  were  to  be 
conferred  upon  both  public  and  private 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  then  In  all 
equity  equivalent  benefits  should  t>e  made 
available  to  the  nonpub'.lc  or  church-related 
secondary  and  elementary  schools  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  those  who  would  at- 
tempt to  draw  a  strict  distinction  between 
elementary  and  secondary  education  on  the 
one  hand  and  higher  education  on  the  other. 
based  upon  the  criterion  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance While  I  am  cognizant  of  this  line 
of  reasoning.  I  find  It  personally  very  dif- 
ficult thus  to  segmentize  the  Constitution 
I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  interest-bear- 
ing loans  can  meet  the  constitutional  test. 
md  that,  as  indicated  by  testimony,  such  a 
loan  program  would  meet  a  current  and 
pressing  financial  need  of  many  Institutions 
for  Instructional  facilities.  I  suspect  that 
present  legal  barriers  under  State  law  would 
be  quickly  overcome  If  the  loan  money  were 
to  be  made  available. 

With  respect  to  the  grants  contained  In 
S  1241  for  the  encouragement  of  Junior 
college  construction,  I  would  point  out  the 
testimony  presented  to  us  Indicated  that 
publicly  controlled  community  colleges  are 
expanding  In  41  States.  In  the  fall  of  1959. 
these  colleges  enrolled  approximately  12  per- 
cent of  the  degree-credited  students  attend- 
ing Institutions  of  higher  education  I 
would  also  point  out  that  in  committee  the 
needs  of  Junior  colleges  were  given  sym- 
pathetic consideration  by  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  Evidently  there  Is  a  strong 
public  demand  In  a  great  many  States  for 
this  segment  of  our  higher  education  system 
Enactment  of  S  1241  In  the  form  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  will.  I  am  con- 
vinced, do  much  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  Junior  and  community  colleges 
Traditional  4-year  Institutions.  I  feel,  will 
also  benefit  from  this  trend  since  the  first  2 
years  of  collegiate  work  taken  at  the  Junior 
college  Institution  will  enable  many  stu- 
dents to  determine  during  that  period  what 
further  formal  education  would  be  helpful 
to  them  I  believe  that  the  community  col- 
lege Is  essentially  a  complementary  rather 
than  a  competitive  Institution  to  the  4-year 
school 

With  reppect  to  the  third  point  raised  by 
Dr  Ellis,  I  am  sure  that  you  can  appreciate 
the  advantages  to  the  studen'  «elected  for 
a  scholarship  of  being  able  t<  termlne  for 
himself  the  Institution  which  best  "serves 
his  unique  and  Individual  needs  Since 
there  is  no  requirement  that  a  student 
awarded  a  scholarship  by  a  State  scholar- 
ship commission  pursue  his  education  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  State  In  which  he 
takes  the  examination,  the  student  will  have 
open  to  him  a  greater  variety  of  educational 
choice  than  would  be  the  case  If  Institu- 
tions were  to  administer  the  program.  In 
this  area,  I  grant  that  sincere  differences  of 
viewpoints  can  and  do  exist,  but  It  was  the 
committee  Judgment  that  State  scholarship 
commission  program  would  enable  more 
students  in  all  geographic  areas  to  receive 
better  educational  benefits  than  under  al- 
ternative arrangements  suggested  to  the 
committee 

One  blunt  point  In  this  connection  should 
be  made,  and  that  Is  that  the  State  scholar- 
ship commission  concept  would  be  more 
advantageous    to    talented    members    of    mi- 


nority groups  than   the  proposal   advocated 
by  President  EllU 

I  realize  that  this  has  been  a  somewhat 
lci:gthy  reply  to  your  Inquiry,  but  I  feel  that 
both  you  and  Dr  Ellis  would  appreciate 
receiving  a  full  explanation  of  the  commit- 
tee position 

With  kindest  pertonal  regards 
Cordially. 

Watnc   Moksi. 
Chairman.  Education  Subcommiltee 
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UNtveasiTT   or  Missot^ai, 
Columbia.  Mo  .  November  9  1961 
Senator  Edward  V    Long. 
US     Senate.    Washington.    DC 

Dear  Senator  Long  I  have  reid  Senator 
Morse's  letter  with  great  Interest  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  courtesy  of  his  reply 
which  shows  the  care  and  consideration  he 
is   devoting    to   these    problems 

The  legislation  recommended  originally 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education  and 
others  was  a  series  of  proposals  that  had 
been  worked  ovit  by  the  various  national 
organizations  of  universities  and  colleges 
It  was  a  compromise  among  different  types 
of  Institutions  and  among  regions  and 
States  While  no  one  would  claim  It  was 
perfect,  it  cert.ilnly  was  a  program  that 
wuu'.cl  pr-mLtc  hight-r  educ.it  ion  substan- 
tially and  at  the  same  time  would  not  dis- 
criminate or  favor  one  group  as  against 
another  The  action  of  the  subcommittee 
of  course  up>sets  all  these  comproml.ses.  and 
while  It  makes  some  of  Its  own.  the  result 
Is  a  series  of  proposals  that  would  heavily 
favor  some  types  of  universities  and  colleges 
and  some  States  and  reglon.s  It  would  do 
so  far  more  I  am  sure,  than  Senator  Morse 
and  his  subcommittee  realize 

Missouri.  I  must  add  Is  one  of  the  .States 
that  will  get  vlrtvially  nothing  out  i>f  the 
legislation  as  they  profxjse  U^  pass  It  I^et 
me   take  up   the  points  in  order 

The  decision  concerning  loans  or  loans 
and  grants,  for  academic  facilities  I  realize 
Is  a  difficult  one  because  of  the  church- 
State  relationship  However,  the  "loans 
only"  are  of  no  value  to  public  Institutions 
We  are  not  prohibited  by  law  In  Missouri 
from  using  them  but  none  of  us  would  re- 
sort to  them  becau.se  the  only  way  we  could 
repay  loans  would  be  to  raise  our  student 
fees  bevond  w.hit  they  are  now.  and  we  do 
not  feel  that  Is  a  statesmanlike  way  to  meet 
the  problems  of  higher  education,  as  It 
would  further  restrict  access  to  educational 
opportunity  The  loan  feature  would  be 
of  use  only  to  a  few  private  Institutions  and 
for  the  most  part  to  those  private  Institu- 
tions that  are  now  the  best  financed,  not  t<3 
thfjse   that  are   In   greatest   need 

The  second  point  Is  in  regard  to  limiting 
to  community  colleges  the  grants  for  con- 
struction As  you  will  recall  I  have  Ijeen  a 
principal  advocat  ■  for  Slate  aid  to  these 
colleges  In  Missouri  Becau.»e  o  our  new 
law  we  will  niiw  have  .some  expansion  but 
not  much  The  possibilities  of  its  help  here 
are  trifling  cmpared  with  those  States  that 
have  developed  great  programs  In  the  Junior 
and  community  colleges  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Senators  statement  that  would  In- 
dicate why  4-year  Institutions  should  be 
eliminated  from  these  grants  of  funds 
States  such  as  Missouri  depend  much  more 
on  4-year  colleges  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  for  many  years  Of  the  college  stu- 
dents in  Missouri  les^s  than  6  f>ercent  are 
In  public  Junior  colleges,  and  the  4-year  col- 
leges are  now  growing  much  faster  At  best 
we  might  Increase  th"  Junior  college  percent 
t<i  9  In  10  years  In  contrast  In  California 
45  percent  of  college  students  are  in  public 
Junior  colleges  now  According  to  the  Sena- 
t(jrs  letter,  nine  States  wnuld  get  unthlng 
Many  others,  .such  as  Mi.'-.'iouri  would  get 
almitst  nothing  But  California  wculrt  get 
aid  fir  nearly  half  of  Its  college  stuclt-nt* 


Senator  Moasc  Is  mlstnk^n.  I  am  sure.  In 
his  belief  that  the  establishment  of  Junior 
colleges  relieves  the  4-year  collates  of 
needs  for  buildings  The  great  benefit  of 
Junior  colleges  u  that  they  add  opportunities 
for  higher  education  to  students  who  other- 
wise would  not  have  them  This  is  Its  major 
Justification  and  about  90  percent  of  their 
attendance  Is  of  this  type.  Let's  not  forget 
that  the  States'  needs  differ  greatly 

If  the  church-State  relationship  makes 
these  types  of  aid  as  difficult  to  bring  about 
as  the  subcommittee  seems  to  feel.  I  would 
like  to  make  the  suggestion  that  these  pro- 
{x>8als  for  aid  for  academic  buildings  be 
dropped  entirely  and  that  Instead  we  go 
back  to  our  housing  legislation  that  we  have 
been  using  satisfactorily  for  several  years  for 
both  public  and  private  Institutions.  It  Is 
working  successfully  and  presents  no  prob- 
lems of  this  type,  but  It  does  have  a  great 
weakness  In  that  It  forces  us  to  charge  our 
students  more  than  the  real  costs  of  the 
loans 

Under  present  regulations  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  we  are  required 
to  calculate  CK'cupancy  for  single  student 
dormitories  at  90  percent  In  addition,  we 
are  required  to  set  our  room  and  board  rates 
.It  a  level  which  will  guarantee  1.36  times 
the  rtqulred  interest  and  principal  charges 
I  submit  that  this  Is  not  a  sound  Government 
policy  but  follows  private  banking  princi- 
ples that  should  not  apply  In  the  same  way 
to  a  program  of  Government  aid  to  higher 
education  Unless  we  can  get  subsidies  from 
some  tource  the  difference  between  our  cost 
and  the  actual  sinking  fund  charges  raises 
our  rates  so  that  many  students  cannot  af- 
ford Ui  live  Iti  college  housing.  If  the  com- 
mittee would  look  Into  this  I  am  sure  they 
would  see  that  as  a  practical  matter  this  35- 
percent  overage  could  very  safely  be  reduced 
to  10  percent  or  less  for  Institutions  with 
KtKXl  records  and  the  resulting  saving  would 
do  all  the  colleges  and  universities  more 
good  than  any  of  these  other  proposals. 

It  IS  nut  academic  facilities  that  are  the 
great  bottleneck  We  could  make  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  those  we  now  have  In  many 
cases,  but  the  great  shortage  Is  student  hous- 
ing and  many  of  us  Instead  of  having  90- 
percent  occupancy  are  overcrowded  to  115 
or  120  percent 

The  third  point  is  whether  the  scholarships 
provided  should  t>e  granted  by  the  colleges 
Involved  or  by  a  State  commission.  The  ad- 
missions procedures  of  our  colleges  require 
close  relationships  with  high  school  advisers, 
and  It  Is  very  simple  for  them  to  locate  aca- 
demically able  but  financially  needy  students 
who  must  have  help  to  secure  an  education 
No  State  commission,  even  with  an  elaborate 
bureaucracy,  can  do  this  as  well  as  the 
staffs  of  our  colleges  The  purpose  of  the 
scholarships  Is  to  find  these  students  and 
bring  them  to  college  Only  the  colleges 
can  do  this 

Our  present  NDEA  loan  program  Is  han- 
dled by  the  colleges  and  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  would  argue  that  It  Is  not  being 
done  well  that  way  If.  as  the  subcommittee 
contends,  the  scholarships  should  be  grant- 
ed by  a  State  commission  and  be  usable  any- 
where In  the  country.  It  would  mean  that 
more  able  boys  from  Missouri  would  go  to 
distant,  prestige  schools  and  hence  would 
rarely  return  to  Missouri  after  graduation 
There  was  nothing  In  the  original  plan  to 
Keep)  a  student  from  applying  to  any  college 
he  wished,  he  was  free  tto  go  where  he  could 
qualify  But  this  State  commlsalon  plan  will 
encourage  students  who  can  well  afford  to 
go  at  home  to  apply  to  go  to  the  glamor, 
distant  schools  Much  present  scholarship 
money  works  this  way  now  and  It  has  been 
bleeding  this  Slate  of  ability  for  years.  The 
"utjcomnilttee's  proposal  would  compound  It 
by  adding  Federal  money  for  this  purpose 
It  wi'Uld  not  help  students  who  cannot  now 
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go  to  a  good  college  but  will  merely  move 
them  to  other  parts  of  the  country  for  their 
education  While  some  of  this  movenient 
over  the  country  Is  excellent,  the  merit  scbol- 
arshlp  plan  as  well  as  the  large  funds  for 
scholar»hlps  In  the  prestige  Institutions  at- 
ready  provide  for  a  great  deal  of  such  move- 
ment; If  we  add  Federal  funds  for  this,  the 
states  In  the  West  and  the  South  would  be 
robbed  of  many  more  of  their  most  able 
htudents  I  submit  that  higher  education 
and  national  strength  will  be  weakened 
rather  than  strengthened  by  such  a  pro- 
gram 

If  I  understand  Senator  Morse  correctly 
he  believes  that  a  State  commission  would 
distribute  the  scholarships  more  fairly  and 
with  leas  minority  discrimination  than  would 
the  universities  and  colleges  Does  he  really 
believe  that  a  commission  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Faubus  would  be  more  fair  than  the 
faculty  committee  of  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas? I  am  sure  on  rethinking  this  prob- 
lem he  will  realize  frtim  his  own  academic 
experience  that  this  Is  a  faulty  conclusion. 
Has  there  been  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
the  present  loan  funds  as  administered  by 
the  colleges  discriminate  against  any  group? 
On  the  contrary  the  State  commission  plan 
m  the  subc(.nimitiees  bill  will  not  aid  addi- 
tional gixxl  students  to  secure  an  education 
but  will  merely  move  students  now  able  to 
get  an  education  in  their  own  States,  or 
nearby,  t..  dl.stant  glam.iur  institutions,  and 
Increase  the  f.tri)ng  tendencies  that  now  exist 
to  strengthen  certain  Institutions  and  re- 
gions at  the  expense  of  the  great  majority. 

As  I  proposed  an  alternate  to  the  aid  for 
educational  facilities  to  get  us  off  dead  cen- 
ter here,  I  would  like  to  propose  one  for  this 
scholarship  fund,  and  that  Is  to  improve  the 
national  defense  education  loan  program. 
So  far  tills  program  seems  to  be  going  very 
well,  although  I  could  suggest  a  number  of 
minor  Improvements  But  I  am  entirely 
convinced  it  would  serve  our  national  pur- 
poses better  than  scholarships  If  we  would — 
(1)  supply  more  money  for  loans  under  this 
pn^ram  and  (2)  take  off  the  Institutional 
maximum  which  makes  It  unfair  to  the  stu- 
denu  at  the  large  universities  such  as  New 
York  University  or  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia It  will  do  more  good  with  less  cost 
to  the  Goverrunent  than  any  of  the  proposed 
scholarship  programs  It  likewise  Involves 
none  of  the  problems  that  the  subcommit- 
tee finds  In  the  proposals  recommended  to 
them  from  various  educational  groups. 

I  repeat  that  the  program  as  now  visual- 
ized by  the  subcommittee  will  do  very  little 
good  nationally  and  will  certainly  discrimi- 
nate seriously  against  States  such  as  Mis- 
souri It  will  waste  resources  that  higher 
education  desperately  needs  if  we  are  going 
to  carry  out  our  national  obligations. 
1  enclose  a  copy  for  Senator  Morse. 
Sincerely  yours, 

I  Elmer  Ellis 


COMMENDATION  OP  JAMES  V. 
BENNETT  ON  HIS  25TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY AS  DIRECTOR.  BUREAU  OP 
PRISONS 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  take  this  occasion 
to  recognize  one  of  our  most  distin- 
Ruished  public  servants,  Mr.  James  V. 
Bennett.  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Prisons  This  week  Is  a  most  appropri- 
ate time  to  do  so.  for  it  was  exactly  25 
years  ago  this  Thursday,  February  1,  that 
he  was  first  appointed  to  the  important 
position  which  he  still  holds.  Over  the 
past  year,  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committees  Subcommittee  on  National 
Penitentiaries  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  Jim  Bennett  and  to 


appreciate  the  difficult  and  essential  as- 
signment that  he  has  fulfilled  so  long 
and  capably. 

Before  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  was  al- 
ready familiar  with  I>irector  Bennett's 
many  contributions  to  the  national  wel- 
fare. Several  years  ago  he  made  a  sur- 
vey of  Missouri's  penal  system,  and  he 
has  been  helpful  in  a  consultant  capacity 
ever  since.  Needless  to  say,  our  State 
penal  system  has  profited  immensely 
from  his  advice  and  assistance.  He  has 
rendered  similar  services  for  several  of 
our  communities,  including  St.  Louis. 

The  revered  Senator  Tom  Hennings. 
my  predecessor  in  the  Senate  and  on  the 
National  Penlteniaries  Subcommittee, 
shared  a  similar  respect  for  Mr.  Bennett. 
He  related  to  me  more  than  once  the 
many  ways  In  which  our  Prison  Director 
had  helped  to  uplift  and  Improve  the 
administration  of  justice.  He  com- 
mented upon  several  of  these  achieve- 
ments In  the  annual  reports  of  the  sub- 
committee. He  was  convinced  that  as 
long  as  Mr.  Bennett  held  stewardship 
of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  our  Nation's 
penal  system  was  in  the  best  possible 
hands.  In  the  1959  report  our  honored 
Senator  from  Missouri  wrote,  among 
other  things,  that  while  he  realized  that 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  the  indispens- 
able man.  Director  Bennett  "comes  as 
close  to  this  role  as  any  man  I  have 
known  In  public  service." 

Jim  Bennett  was  an  obvious  and  nat- 
ural selection  for  the  post  of  Prison 
Director  in  1937.  Ten  years  previously, 
as  a  management  analyslst  for  the  old 
Bureau  of  Efficiency,  he  was  assigned 
the  job  of  investigating  the  Federal 
prisons,  then  in  desparate  straits  and 
rocked  by  recurrent  irregularities.  He 
later  assisted  a  congressional  commit- 
tee In  drafting  a  report  which  led  to  the 
legislation  creating  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons in  1930.  Appointed  an  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  new  agency,  he  spent  the 
next  several  years  developing  basic  legis- 
lation to  fit  the  expanding  prison  system, 
creating  prison  industries  to  provide  re- 
spectable employment  for  Inmates,  and 
bringing  about  many  profound  Improve- 
ments In  our  penal  system.  The  Hon- 
orable Sanford  Bates,  who  retired  as 
Federal  Prison  Director  In  1937.  firmly 
endorsed  his  assistant  as  the  logical 
choice  to  take  over  his  jxjst. 

On  February  1.  1937.  there  were  19 
Federal  institutions.  Today  there  are 
31  In  operation,  another  In  the  construc- 
tion stage,  and  still  another  on  the 
drawing  boards.  Under  the  pressures  of 
successive  congressional  enactments 
broadening  the  Federal  jurisdiction  over 
crime,  the  population  of  the  Federal 
prisons  has  grown  almost  uninterrupted- 
ly over  the  past  25  years,  usually  more 
rapidly  than  available  space.  The  pe- 
riod was  also  one  of  repeated  national 
crises,  which  meant  that  the  needs  of  the 
Federal  prisons  had  to  be  subordinated 
to  the  national  defense  effort.  Director 
Bennett  conscientiously  did  his  best  to 
solve  or  at  least  to  contain  the  conse- 
quent problems  imposed  up  his  institu- 
tions. He  performed  the  task  with 
stringent  economy  and  at  the  same  time 
managed  to  improve  the  institutional 
programs     designed     to     salvage     the 


offender  and  return  him  to  the  com- 
munity better  able  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship. 

During  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
war,  he  geared  the  industrial  activities 
of  the  Federal  prisons  to  the  exclusive 
production  of  articles  to  meet  national 
defense  needs.  He  refused  to  seek  defer- 
ments from  miUtary  service  for  any  of 
his  personnel,  no  matter  how  valuable 
they  might  be  to  his  service.  He  further 
as.sisted  the  Selective  Service  Adminis- 
tration In  developing  workable  policies 
for  drawing  manpower  from  among  the 
Nation's  prisoners  and  ex-prisoners.  He 
aided  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  in 
developing  their  own  correctional  pro- 
grams and  running  their  own  confine- 
ment facilities.  After  World  War  II  he 
spent  several  months  in  West  Germany, 
reorganizing  Its  prison  system  and  get- 
ting it  off  to  a  good  start.  Incident  to 
all  these  services,  he  received  a  number 
of  medals  for  distinguished  public 
service. 

When  Jim  Bennett  was  first  Intro- 
duced to  the  prison  field  in  the  1920's, 
the  Federal  prisons  were  virtually  with- 
out the  rudiments  of  a  rehabilitation 
program.  They  were  filled  with  Idle  men 
who  left  prison  no  better  prepared  for 
community  life  than  when  they  had  en- 
tered. The  institutions  were  headed 
frequently  by  political  appointees  and 
staffed  by  untrained  guards  who  were 
not  even  accorded  civil  service  status. 
Today,  largely  through  Jim  Bennett's 
efforts,  the  Federa'  prison  system  is  in- 
ternationally recognized  as  superior  to 
any  other. 

The  prisoners  enter  upon  a  rehabili- 
tation program  on  the  day  of  their  com- 
mitment and  it  continiies  imtil  the  day 
of  their  departure.  The  Federal  meth- 
ods for  classifying  prisoners  in  terms  of 
the  problems  they  present  and  prescrib- 
ing programs  of  treatment  to  fit  those 
problems  has  been  widely  copied.  While 
this  treatment  is  underway  the  prob- 
lems of  custody  and  puUic  safety  are  not 
neglected.  Few  men  successfully  escape 
from  our  Federal  prisons,  and  it  is  no 
accident  that  the  Federal  system  has 
been  virtually  free  of  the  prison  dis- 
orders experienced  so  frequently  else- 
where, particularly  during  the  early 
1950's.  Federal  prison  employees,  now 
in  full  clvU  service  status,  are  brought  to 
peak  efficiency  through  extended  and 
Intense  training.  Jim  Bennett  expects 
top  performance  from  his  employees, 
and  they  give  it. 

Conceded  to  be  the  ranking  expert  on 
correctional  programs  and  architecture, 
Director  Bennett  has  had  a  national 
and  worldwide  influence.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Innumerable  municipalities, 
counties,  and  States,  he  has  given  gen- 
erously from  his  store  of  experience  and 
knowledge.  Many  foreign  governments 
in  Latin  America,  Europe  and  Asia 
have  sought  his  advice.  As  early  as 
1935  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional Penal  and  Penitentiary  Congress 
In  Berlin,  and  In  1950  chairman  of  the 
American  delegation  to  a  similar  con- 
gress at  The  Hague.  He  served  as  dele- 
gate to  the  first  United  Nations  Con- 
gress on  Prevention  of  Crime  and  the 
Treatment  of  Offenders  in  Geneva  in 
1955,  and  as  chairman  of  the  American 
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delegation  to  the  second  UlT.  Congress 
In  London  In  IMO.  Natkmally  he  has 
been  active  in  so  many  welfare  and  cor- 
rectional (Mvanlzatlons  that  I  cannot 
enumerate  them  here. 

His  efforts  have  done  much  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  fairness  of  the 
sentences  Imposed  for  crime.  He  helped 
to  develop  the  legislation  which  became 
the  Pederal  Juvenile  Delinquoicy  Act  in 
1938.  He  labored  earnestly  over  the 
years  to  obtain  sentencing  statutes 
which  would  fit  the  problems  of  youth- 
ful offenders,  and  to  him  belongs  a  good 
share  of  the  credit  for  the  proposals 
which,  in  1950,  became  the  Federal 
Youth  Correction  Act.  He  helped  to 
draft  the  1948  statutes  which  provide 
fitting  dispositions  and  psychiatric  care 
for  the  mentally  111  charged  with  or  con- 
victed of  crime.  In  1958  he  worked 
with  Senator  Tom  Hennlngs  and  Con- 
gressman Emawuvl  Ckllkk  in  their  ef- 
forts to  obtain  enactment  of  legislation 
to  make  Federal  sentencing  less  Inequi- 
table. The  final  act  provided  for  inde- 
terminate sentences,  commitments  of 
defendants  for  observation  and  sentenc- 
ing recommendations,  and  Judicial 
seminars  on  sentencing  problems 
Since  1958  virtually  every  Federal  cir- 
cuit has  sought  Director  Bennett's  par- 
ticipation in  those  seminars.  In  a  joint 
attempt  to  achieve  the  objective  which 
the  Congress  directed — a  more  consist- 
ent and  fair  sentencing  practice. 

Jim  Bennett  has  found  time  from  his 
many  duties  and  Interests  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  writing  on  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects. He  has  written  a  book  and  a  later 
supplement  on  correctional  architecture. 
and  it  now  serves  as  a  handbook  on  the 
subject  for  the  entire  correctional  field, 
the  only  available  publication  of  its  kind. 
Out  of  the  distillation  of  his  experience 
he  has  written  articles  for  publication  on 
such  subjects  as  Jails,  Jxrvenile  delin- 
quency, sentencing,  the  treatment  of  the 
mentally  ill,  narcotics  control,  prison 
psychiatry,  and  many  others.  His  works 
are  widely  quoted  by  others  who  write  In 
the  same  fields. 

His  contributions  to  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare are  too  numerous  to  summartie. 
but  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Jim  Bennett  himself.  He  has.  as  a  man 
In  his  position  should  have,  an  intense 
personal  interest  In  improving  the  lot  of 
our  society's  unfortunates.  He  runs  a 
taut,  no-prlvllege  penitentiary  at  Al- 
catraz.  but  he  travels  frequently  to  the 
island  to  inquire  into  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  men  confined  there 
Many  of  them  have  eventually  straight- 
ened out,  earned  their  release,  and  re- 
turned to  the  community  to  do  well.  I 
am  confident  that  Jim  Bennett's  per- 
sonal efforts  have  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
salvaging  these  men.  once  considered  too 
dangerous  and  hostile  to  be  kept  any- 
where but  at  escapeproof  Alcatraz. 

When  he  visits  other  prisons  in  the 
Federal  system,  he  Is  never  too  busy  to 
talk  to  any  Inmate  who  wants  to  see  him. 
and  he  seeks  many  others  out  for  helpful 
talks.  Many  of  these  men  write  him  or 
call  at  his  oflBce  after  their  release  to 
express  their  appreciation;  while  they 
were  serving  their  terms  it  was  comfort- 
ing to  know  that  the  Prison  Director  him- 
self was  Interested  In  how  they  were  get- 


ting along.  Some  ex-prisoners,  down  on 
their  luck,  shamefacedly  report  to  the 

Prison  Director's  ofTlce  when  passing 
through  Washington.  Invariably  he 
draws  from  a  small  fund  be  has  estab- 
lished through  the  proceeds  of  his  writ- 
ings, or  if  it  is  exhausted,  he  digs  into 
his  own  pocket. 

The  employees  of  the  Federal  Prison 
Service,  too,  feels  a  personal  tie  to  htm 
and  a  sense  of  mutual  confidence  and 
respect.  They  are.  I  might  say,  far  from 
the  best  paid  in  the  Government  service. 
But  as  anyone  can  attest  who  has  vis- 
ited a  Federal  prison,  they  have  an  un- 
believably high  morale,  and  according 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
lowest  turnover  in  Oovemment. 

Jim  Bennett  has  well  earned  the  sobri- 
quet of  'Mr.  Corrections."  He  has  served 
in  successive  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations,  but  there  has  never 
been  any  doubt  about  his  reappointment. 
All  of  the  10  Attorneys  General  of  the 
past  25  years  have  enjoyed  his  loyalty 
and  in  turn  have  come  to  rely  upon  him 
with  unreserved  confidence  to  operate 
the  Prison  Bureau  with  a  minimum  of 
anxiety  to  them.  Only  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  President  Elsenhower  conferred 
upon  him  'iie  F*resident's  Award  for  Dis- 
tinguished Federal  Civilian  Service. 

I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  t>e  asso- 
ciated with  Jim  Bennett  In  my  capacity 
s  chairmjin  of  the  National  Penlten- 
laries  SulKommlttee.  During  his  25 
years  as  Pi-ison  Director,  he  has  proven 
a  credit  to  his  post,  his  Nation,  and  his 
fellow  men. 

-nmrrx  or  bxm*to«  nmusKA 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  dls- 
tinjruished  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long!  has  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  Mr. 
James  V.  Bennett,  who  on  February  1 
will  have  s<.'rved  25  years  as  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  kind 
words  of  the  Senator. 

My  opportunity  to  know  Mr.  Bennett 
springs  from  my  service  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Penitentiaries  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  also  on 
the  Subconunittee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Justice,  from  which 
Department  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  se- 
cures its  funds. 

TlirouKh  personal  contact  with  him  in 
committt't'  >e.s.sions.  as  well  a^  from  vLsiUs 
to  many  o.'  the  msLltutlons  in  his  Bu- 
reau. I  have  come  to  regard  and  respect 
Mr  Bennett  as  one  of  our  foremost  public 
servants.  .\  reliable  test  of  an  oCHcials 
effectivene.'.s  can  be  found  In  the  loyalty 
and  cooperation  extended  by  the  person- 
nel of  his  department. 

On  this  score.  I  have  commented  many 
tunes  in  my  reports,  following  visits  to 
various  peJiitentianes,  on  the  capabili- 
ties, the  qualities,  the  devotion,  ai^d  the 
diligence  of  the  many  men  and  women 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  They  are  involved  in 
work  which  is  both  difficult  and  delicate 
It  is  far  reaching  in  its  effect  and  im- 
pact upon  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  many 
persorvs.  It  is  dangerous  work,  as  well. 
Yet  the  stiiff  of  the  Bureau  has  a  vision 
and  an  enthusiasm  which  constitute  a 
real  tribut4.'  to  their  Director.  Mr  James 
Bennett. 


The  talents  and  the  aehlerements  of 
Mr.  Bennett  himself  are  quite  tmpresslre. 
I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  his  humane 
philosophy  and  to  the  enllgbteiaed  efforts 
by  which  be  has  succeeded  in  making 
the  Federal  priaon  system  a  standard  for 
the  world.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
enumerated  Mr.  Bennett's  qualities  and 
contributions.  Again  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  concur  in  that  statement. 

I  wish,  however,  to  comment  particu- 
larly on  one  of  Mr.  Bennett's  achieve- 
ments— namely,  his  many  contributions 
to  the  literature  in  the  field  of  penology 
and  Its  related  problems.  I  am  sure  that 
If  all  of  his  writings  are  erer  collected 
in  one  place,  they  win  be  of  enormous 
benefit  for  many  years  to  come  to  stu- 
dents and  to  legislators. 

Mr.  President,  on  Sunday  there  was 
published  In  the  Washington  Post  an 
article  by  Alfred  E.  Lewis,  a  staff  re- 
porter, which  is  very  excellent.  It  in- 
cludes one  statement  which  I  especially 
like.  In  referring  to  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Lewis  wrote: 

He  ha«  served  every  minute  of  Jt — a 
prisoner  of  his  own  dedication  to  the  plight 
of  the  Imprtsoned^and  with  no  time  off 
for  good  behavior 

I  firmly  believe.  Mr.  President,  in  giv- 
ing time  off  for  good  behavior,  and  I 
also  wish  to  say  that  I  am  In  favor  of 
the  granting  of  parole,  in  proper  clrctim- 
stances.  to  prisoners.  But  In  this  case 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  hope  no  time  off  will 
be  given  to  James  Bennett  and  no  parole 
will  be  granted  him  unless  be  ao  desires 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  article 
written  by  Mr.  Lewis  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows : 

Jambs  Bknnctt  Coicn.rrKs  aS-TExs  TKSM 

AS  PaisoN  CHXxr 

(By  Alfred  K.  L»wU) 

On  this  coming  Thursday.  Jam«  V.  Ben- 
nett. 04.  rounds  out  a  36-y««r  tarm  as  Di- 
rector of  thm  FtHand  Bur«aa  of  Prlaons. 

He  has  aerred  every  Bilnut*  of  It — a 
prisoner  of  his  own  dedication  to  the  plight 
of  the  Imprisoned— and  with  no  time  off  for 
good  behavior. 

An  Impressive  group  of  his  oontsmporarles 
III  thp  penological  field  are  In  agra«m«nt  that 
his  behavior  In  the  post  has  b«en  ezamplary 
mid  that  he  should  have  no  time  off  because 

uf     It 

In  n  flrld  so  replete  with  controversy  and 
tlHMirrtlcal  cro«.«currenUi.  this  agreement  Is 
In  Itself  remarkable  But  then.  Bennett  Is 
la  hinxself  a  remarkable  man. 

O.NLT     aCAL    aZWABD 

Tlie  •nly  real  reward  In  prison  work,  he 
nnds  Is  the  knowledge  that  about  one-third 
of  hu  charges  never  return. 

Bennett  feels  ths  general  public  Is  too 
little  acquainted  with  the  atotiaa  of  ex- 
cnuvicts  who  have  been  suceaaafuliy  reha- 
biauted. 

■When  an  ex-convict  revarta  to  type" 
Bennett  explains,  "he  usually  makes  head- 
lines which  are  very  discouraging  to  us 
When  a  man  lets  us  down  ercryone  is  told 
about  It.  When  ba  resumas  tlia  place  In 
aoclety  to  which  his  birthright  anUtlad  him. 
no  one  hears  about  It." 

Kesearch  on  the  motlvatlona  and  machlna- 
tlons  of  the  ao-callad  criminal  mind.  Bennett 
predicted,  will  one  day  enable  the  penologist 
to  separate  with  great  accuracy  the  chronic 
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wrongdoer    from    the    one-timer    who    Is    as 
shocked  as  society  is  at  his  transgression. 

When  a  sick  man  goes  to  a  hospital  and 
c.inips  out  06ten.slbly  cured.  Bennett  said,  no 
o!ie  blames  the  hcmpltal  when  he  has  a  re- 
in I  me  Bennett  wishes  people  would  start 
•applying  the  .same  logical  tolerance  toward 
pri.sons 

More  and  more  Jurisdictions  are  coming 
in  uppreclHte  the  viilue  of  the  Federal  Youth 
C  rrectlon-s  Act  which  he  helped  as  a  penolo- 
1,'lst  to  promote  ard  as  a  lawyer  to  draft. 
It  calls  for  Indeiermlnate  sentences  for 
youthful  offenders  whose  prospects  for  re- 
habilitation appear  good. 

One  of  the  worst  stumbling  blocks  In  the 
community's  duty  vo  assist  In  rehabilitation 
of  Us  former  convicts,  Bennett  points  out, 
Is  his  own  boss  the  U  S  Government, 
which  refuses  to  hire  anyone  convicted  of  a 
felony 

FAVoas    wrcKrND   sekvice 

Bennett  also  favors  such  Innovations  as 
the  weekend  services  of  Jail  sentences  lor 
traflic  offenses 

The  preparation  for  a  prisoners  return  to 
society  begins  the  minute  he  checks  Into 
prison  at  any  one  of  the  31  Institutions  un- 
der Bennett's  supervi.slon 

The  entire  Federal  prison  system  cur- 
rently reflects  Bennett's  belief  that  restrict- 
ing man's  freedom  lo  move  among  fellow 
men  comes  pretty  clo»ie  to  l)elng  punishment 
enough 

RCCIMENT^TION     OfT 

Regimentation  In  every  activity  has  given 
way  to  prison  freedoms  which  Bennetts 
predecessors  were  certain,  almost  to  a  man, 
were  unworkable. 

Lock-step  cafeteria  .Ines  and  bucket  feed- 
ings have  been  supplanted  by  Informal  table 
arrangements  permitting  Inmates  to  eat  In 
some  measure  with  mi^almates  of  their  own 
choosing— and  at  tlmei  within  a  spreadout 
dining  period  of  their  own  choice. 

Prerelease  unlu  were  set  up  to  ease  the 
transition    for   a   pro«p«»ctlve  ex-convlct. 

As  a  result,  the  violent  rash  of  prison  riots 
which  spread  across  the  Nation  In  the  early 
1950s  Involved  only  one  Federal  Institution. 
Despite  the  new  freedoms,  the  Federal  prison 
escape  rate   remains  exceptionally  low. 

In  19«0.  the  survey  of  the  prison  health 
field  found  the  quality  of  medical  services. 
Including  psychiatric  care,  to  be  at  a  par  or 
better  than  that  available  In  most  commu- 
nities 

It  is  another  of  Bennett's  beliefs  that  an 
administrator  must  administrate  personally. 
To  this  end  he  manages  to  visit  at  least  once 
a  year  e.ich  of  the  Imtltutlons  in  his  far- 
flung  Jurisdiction,  Inviting  suggestions  from 
his  field  officers — and  getting  them  In  pro- 
fusion from  the  Inmatea  themselves 

This  doesn't  leave  B<'nnett  a  whole  lot  of 
time  to  spend  at  home  5840  Marbury  Road. 
Brthesda 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I  yield 
the  floor 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1  OF 
1962  TO  CREATE  A  DEPART- 
MENT OF  URBAN  AFFAIRS  AND 
HOUSING— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT   (H.  DOC    NO.  320  > 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  a 
messase  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  receiveJ  with 
reference  to  the  crejit"on  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing, 
which  has  been  read  in  the  House.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
may  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  as 
follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1962,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

In  my  special  message  on  housing  of 
March  9,  1961,  and  again  in  my  message 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  earlier  this 
year.  I  recommended  the  establishment 
in  the  executive  branch  of  a  new  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing, 
of  Cabinet  rank.  This  plan  would  fulfill 
that  recommendation. 

The  times  we  live  in  urgently  call  for 
this  action.  In  a  few  short  decades  we 
have  passed  from  a  rural  to  an  urban 
way  of  life;  in  a  few  short  decades  more, 
we  shall  be  a  nation  of  vastly  expanded 
population,  living  in  expanded  urban 
areas  in  housing  that  does  not  now  exist, 
served  by  community  facilities  that  do 
not  now  exist,  moving  about  by  means  of 
systems  of  urban  transportation  that  do 
not  now  exist.  The  challenge  is  great, 
and  the  time  is  short.  I  propose  to  act 
now  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  ma- 
chinery through  which,  in  large  part, 
the  Federal  Government  must  act  to 
carry  out  its  proper  role  of  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  to  States  and  local 
fiovemments,  to  voluntary  efforts  and  to 
private  enterprise,  In  the  solution  of 
these  problems. 

The  present  and  future  problems  of 
our  cities  are  as  complex  as  they  are 
manifold.  There  must  be  expansion; 
but  orderly  and  planned  expansion,  not 
explosion  and  sprawl.  Basic  public 
facilities  must  be  extended  ever  further 
into  the  areas  surrounding  urban  cen- 
ters; but  they  must  be  planned  and  co- 
ordinated so  as  to  favor  rather  than 
hamper  the  sound  growth  of  our  com- 
munities. The  scourge  of  blight  must 
be  overcome,  and  the  central  core  areas 
of  our  cities,  with  all  their  great  richness 
of  economic  and  cultural  wealth,  must 
be  restored  to  lasting  vitality.  New 
values  must  be  created  to  provide  a  more 
efHcient  local  economy  and  provide 
revenues  to  support  essential  local  serv- 
ices. Sound  old  housing  must  be  con- 
served and  improved,  and  new  housing 
created,  to  serve  better  all  Income  groups 
in  our  population  and  to  move  ever 
closer  to  the  goal  of  a  decent  home  in  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family.  We  will  neglect  our 
cities  at  our  peril,  for  in  neglecting  them 
we  neglect  the  Nation. 

The  reorganization  plan  I  am  trans- 
mitting would  establish  a  new  executive 
department  to  be  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing.  To 
the  Department  would  be  transferred  the 
existing  programs  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
These  programs  include  an  extraordi- 
nary range  of  diverse  yet  closely  inter- 
related activities:  insurance  of  mort- 
gages to  finance  the  construction  of 
homes  and  the  ready  interchange  of  ex- 
isting homes,  as  well  as  their  moderni- 
zation and  improvement;  financial  aids 
to  local  commiuiities  in  comprehensive 
local  planning,  in  slum  clearance  and 
urban  renewal,  and  in  the  conservation 


and  rehabilitation  of  neighborhoods  and 
whole  urban  areas;  advances  and  loans 
to  assist  in  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  needed  public  facilities;  loans  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  hard- 
pressed  colleges  and  universities  for  stu- 
dent and  faculty  housing;  financial  aids 
in  the  search  for  solutions  to  the  baffling 
problems  of  urban  mass  transportation 
a  variety  of  tools  to  stabilize  and  encoit 
age   liquidity   in   the   private   mortgage 
market ;  financial  assistance  in  providing 
decent  housing  for  low-income  families; 
and  others  still. 

Widely  different  as  these  Federal  pro- 
grams are  in  subject  matter  and  in  tech- 
niques, they  all  affect  the  lives  and  wel- 
fare of  families  in  our  cities  and  their 
surrounding  areas,  and  they  all  impinge 
in  one  degree  or  another  on  each  other. 
None  can  or  should  stand  by  itself.  The 
basic  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  establish 
a  department  which  will  bring  a  maxi- 
mum degree  of  coordination  and  effec- 
tiveness to  the  planning  and  execution 
of  all  of  them. 

Out  cities  and  the  people  who  live  in 
and  near  them  need  and  deserve  an  ade- 
quate voice  in  the  highest  councils  of 
government.  The  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress  need  an  adequate  instru- 
ment to  assist  them  in  the  formulation 
and  execution  of  policy  concerning  ur- 
ban affairs  and  housing.  States  and  lo- 
cal governing  bodies  urgently  need  an 
agency  at  the  departmental  level  vo  as- 
sist them  in  formulating  and  carrying 
out  their  local  programs  for  dealing  with 
these  problems.  All  these  needs  can  best 
be  met  through  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  provided  for  in  this  reor- 
ganization plan. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  these 
are  matters  of  concern  only  to  our  larger 
cities.  Hundreds  of  smaller  cities  and 
towns  are  located  on  or  near  the  fringes 
of  rapidly  growing  urban  areas.  The 
problems  of  the  cities  affect  them  today, 
and  will  be  theirs  tomorrow.  Hundreds 
of  other  smaller  towns  smd  cities  not 
now  affected  will  be  so  situated  a  few 
short  years  hence.  Thus,  the  fTnaller 
towns  and  cities  have  a  stake  in  this  pro- 
posal as  vital  as,  and  only  a  little  less 
immediate  than,  that  of  our  large 
urban  centers.  This  plan  is  addressed 
to  their  needs  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
major  cities.  Likewise,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  Department  will  have 
important  activities  of  service  to  the 
States.  The  establishment  of  this  De- 
partment does  not  connote  any  bypass- 
ing or  reduction  of  the  constitutional 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  «he  states 
under  our  Federal  system  of  government. 
Rather,  the  States  must  assume  addi- 
tional leadership  in  the  future  in  dealing 
with  problems  of  urban  areas,  and  the 
Department  will  maintain  close  working 
and  consultative  relationships  with  them. 
An  example  of  this  relationship  can  al- 
ready be  found  in  the  urban  planning 
assistance  program  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  which  provides 
matching  funds  for  use  by  States  to  aid 
municipalities  and  State,  metropolitan, 
and  regional  planning  agencies  facing 
rapid  urbanization.  Grants  may  be  used 
by  the  States  themselves  to  prepare 
statewide     comprehensive     plans      for 
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urtwm  development.  Just  aa  the  pro- 
grnms  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  strengthened  the  role  of  the  States 
tn  measurlnf  and  helping  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  their  farmers,  so  the  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  will  pro- 
vide additional  opportunities  for  the 
States  to  play  a  strong  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  urban  communities. 

As  the  Senate  committee  noted  in  its 
report  on  S.  1633  ^S.  Rept.  Wo.  879,  87th 
Cong.  1st  sess.),  "A  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  \s  needed  to 
provide  Federal  leadership  to  solve  the 
problems  emerging  from  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  American  scene  from  a  pre- 
dominantly rural  society  to  a  vast  urban 
complex.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
American  population  now  lives  in  metro- 
politan centers.  The  figure  is  multi- 
plying. It  is  compounded  of  explosive 
population  growth  resulting  from  an  in- 
creased birth  rate,  a  declining  death 
rate,  and  rapid  migration  of  people  from 
rural  areas  to  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  ' 
The  importance  of  our  Nation  s  metro- 
politan areas  entitling  them  to  repre- 
sentation at  the  Cabinet  table  Ls  further 
emphasized  by  the  great  amount  of  tax 
revenues  they  contribute  to  the  Federal 
Government.  For  example,  in  1959  tax- 
payers in  the  10  largest  metropolitan 
areas  paid  over  $13  billion  in  taxes  or 
35  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  in- 
dividual Income  tax. 

The  need  for  such  a  Department  has 
t>een  increasingly  recognized  in  recent 
years.  A  proposal  for  a  Cabinet  Depart- 
ment substantially  similar  in  nature  was 
advanced  at  about  the  same  time  that 
the  ftrst  consolidated  Federal  Housing 
Agency  was  establLshrd.  20  years  aeo. 
Since  then,  year  by  year,  both  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress  have 
taken  successive  steps  to  create  a  more 
coordinated  agency  with  a  fuller  range 
of  tools  to  attack  these  problems.  No 
fewer  than  five  reorganization  plans  sub- 
mitted by  my  predecessors  have  con- 
tributed to  this  process.  On  th? 
legislative  •  side,  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted major  legislation  in  the  field  of 
urban  aCTairs  and  housing  in  every  year 
but  one  since  1946.  The  time  is  here 
to  take  the  next  needed  step 

First.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1962  would  establish  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  to  be  headf»<l 
by  a  Secretary  who  would  be  assisted  by 
an  Under  Secretary,  three  A.ssistant  Sec- 
retaries, and  a  General  Counsel  All  of 
these  officei-s  would  be  appouited  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  There  would  also 
be  in  the  D«^partment.  as  m  many  others, 
an  Administrative  Assistant  Secretary 
appointed  from  the  classified  civil  service 
by  the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President. 

Second,  the  plan  transfers  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  the 
functions  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  and  its  Administrator, 
including  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Urban  Renewal  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Community  Facilities 
Administration  and  the  authorities  now 
vested  by  law  in  the  Public  Housinii  Ad- 
ministration and  its  oflQcers. 

Because  of  its  magnitude  in  our  econ- 
omy and  the  immediacy  of  its  impact  on 


our  people,  housing  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  heart  of  this  complex 
of  related  programs.  In  recognition  of 
this  fact,  the  plan  provides  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion as  an  entity  to  the  new  Department 
Provision  is  also  made  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  existing  office  of  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner,  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  con.sent  of 
the  Senate  The  Commissioner  would 
continue  to  head  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Secretary  as  head 
of  the  Department. 

Finally  in  view  of  its  .special  legal  sta- 
tus as  a  mixed-ownership  corporation, 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  A.s.socia- 
tion  would  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment without  change.  The  Secretar>' 
would  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Ik)ard 
of  the  A.'-snciation,  as  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  now  does. 
No  chance  in  the  organization  or  func- 
tions of  the  A.ssociation  within  the  De- 
partment atTectin*?  its  secondary  market 
operations  could  be  made  unless  the  Sec- 
retary (mds  that  such  change  would  not 
adversely  affect  the  riKht.s  and  Interests 
of  owners  of  ouLstandlnt;  common  stock 
of  the  A&ioclation. 

In  acc(irdance  with  the  spirit  and  in- 
tent of  t.^e  Reorp.inization  Art  nf  1949 
as  amended,  this  plan  promotes  tlie  bet- 
ter execution  of  the  law  s,  the  more  effec- 
tive manai^em.nt  of  the  executive 
brunch  of  the  Government,  and  the  ex- 
peditious administration  of  the  public 
bu.'^lness  It  aims  to  promote  ecoi'.omy 
and  incriMi.se  efflcier.^y  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent practicable.  Its  significance  m  the 
pursuit  of  the.>e  purposes  mu.st  be  judged 
in  the  light  of  the  maimltude  and  siirnlfl- 
carce  of  the  programs  affected. 

The  various  programs  with  which  the 
new  Department  would  be  charged  in- 
volve Federal  Investments  of  billions  of 
dollars,  and  contingent  liabilities  of  bil- 
lions mo'e.  The  quality  of  adminL'^tra- 
tlon  of  the.se  programs  has  profound  ef- 
fect.? on  land  values  and  tax  revenues 
in  local  communities  throughout  the 
country  The  operations  of  the.se  pro- 
grams ru,'ure  importantly  in  the  vitality 
of  the  general  economy.  The  p^ilicies 
that  govern  them  play  a  major  role  in 
determinations  of  national  fl.«ral  and 
monetar/  policy.  Their  mana«oment  in 
the  most  effective  and  coordinated  way 
iwssible,  therefore,  will  yield  eccmomies 
in  the  broad  sense  far  outweighing  the 
amount  involved  in  the  administrative 
cost  of  their  operations.  And  even  in 
the  latt'T  area.  I  am  convinced  that 
economy  and  efficiency  will  be  impor- 
tantly enhanced  by  the  improved  coordi- 
nation which  this  reorganization  plan 
will  make  possible 

For  all  the  reasons  herein  set  forth.  I 
have  concluded  that  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing IS  urv;ently  needed  to  permit  me  to 
discharge  most  effectively  the  responsi- 
bilities m  this  area  placed  upon  the 
President  by  the  Con.^titution  and  by  the 
statutes  respecting  these  mutters  enact- 
ed by  the  Congress. 

After  investigation.  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of   1962  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one 


or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended.  I  have  also  found 
and  hereby  declare  that  by  reason  of 
these  reorganizations  It  Is  necessary  to 
Include  in  the  reorganization  plan  pro- 
visions for  the  appointment  and  com- 
r>ensaiion  of  the  new  officers  specified  in 
section  2  of  the  reorganization  plan. 
The  rates  of  compensation  fixed  for  these 
officers  are,  respectively,  those  which  I 
Imve  found  to  prevail  in  respect  of  com- 
parable officers  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

Although  the  taking  effect  of  the  re- 
orfianizations  provided  for  in  the  reor- 
ganization plan  will  not  In  Itself  result 
m  immediate  savings,  the  improvement 
achieved  in  administration  will  in  the 
future  allow  the  performance  of  neces- 
sary services  at  greater  savings  than 
present  operations  would  permit.  An 
Itemization  of  these  savings  In  advance 
of  actual  experience  is  not  practicable. 

JoHK  P.  KmvTor. 
The  White  Horsr,  January  30, 1962. 

Mr  MrCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  President  of  the  United  States 
sent  to  Conpre«;s  Reorganization  Plan 
No  1  of  1962.  In  my  opinion  this  plan 
would  merely  elevate  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  to  a  Department 
status.  Obviously,  its  initial  major  ob- 
jective is  to  bestow  Cabmet  rank  on  the 
present  Administrator  of  that  agency. 

In  pre.senting  the  plan,  the  President 
is  making  u.se  of  procedures  authorized 
untler  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
a-,  .imended.  Tills  reorganization  plan 
priKt'diue  u  being  employed  by  the 
rresideiu  m  an  effort  to  obtain  what 
tiie  Congress  has  thus  far  denied  and 
b«^n  unwilling  to  grant  and  establish 
by  the  normal  and  regular  legislative 
processes. 

Hie  plan  ii  designed  to  deal  with  met- 
ropolitan and  big  city  affairs.  Since  the 
R*'or^;anl/at:on  Act  does  not  jiermlt  the 
creation  of  new  functions.  lU'ban  affairs 
Ciuld  not  be  Included  in  the  plan. 
Therefore.  In  my  Judgment,  the  plan 
falls  far  short  of  accomplishing  all  of 
the  objectives  sought  by  the  President 
in  the  legislation  that  the  House  Rules 
Committee  rejected.  It  is  also  quite 
significant  that  the  plan,  as  submitted. 
includes  about  30  percent  of  the  housing 
funrtions  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  does  not  include  and  would  not  in- 
corjiorate  into  the  proposed  new  Depart- 
ment the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  nor 
the  veterans  and  military  hou.sing  which 
curnpriiic  70  percent  of  the  Federal 
Housing  operation. 

If.  therefore,  seems  to  me  that  the 
provisions  of  the  plan  are  probably  more 
inadequate  and  less  desirable  than  are 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  whicli 
t.he  Hou.se  Rules  Comiuittee  rejected. 
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HC^PITAITTk'  TO  STUDENT 

VISITORS 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, it  is  not  always  possible  for  our 
countrjmen.  Indeed,  the  world  at  large. 
to  know  of  the  many  fine  Impressions 
which  tlie  United  States  makes  on  stu- 
dent visitors.  All  too  often  the  reverse 
is  true.     I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


a  letter  written  b.y  an  exchange  student 
from  abroad  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Quite  probably,  many  other  letters  of  a 
similar  nature  are  written  but  never  see 
the  light  of  day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

November  24,  1961. 
Mr    E    RisscLL  LiNCH, 
Cultural  Attach^. 
AvuTuan  Embassy. 
Beirut.  Lebanon. 

Sir  My  tour  to  fome  parts  of  the  United 
States  of  America  this  summer  was  of  great 
benefit  for  me.  It  gave  me  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  study,  obcerve.  and  exchange  views 
with  unofflclal  people  aa  well  as  with  those 
who  are  concerned  with  the  international 
relations.  In  this  tour  I  have  found  that 
the  Americans,  In  general,  are  generotis,  hos- 
pttnble,  kind,  and  e:igcr  to  know  about  other 
people.  It  Is  true  as  one  may  exi>ect  In 
other  countries,  that  the  common  man  does 
not  know  much  about  the  people  of  other 
countries,  but  the  mere  fact  that  he  tries 
to  learn  and  siitisfy  his  curiosity  will  In  the 
long  run  lead  him  to  know  better.  I  was 
also  Impressed  by  the  freedom  of  expression 
and  the  sense  of  lolerance  In  the  United 
States  (jf  America.  This  attitude.  I  think, 
will  eventually  leiuJ  to  experlmenUllon  and 
thence  to  the  right  solution  of  any  problem. 
To  me.  It  la  this  attitude  which  made  the 
United  States  of  America  socially  and  ma- 
aterially  more  advanced  than  any  country  In 
the  world  What  mpressed  me  most  was 
the  scientific  achl?vement8  and  how  the 
benefits  of  theae  aclilevements  are  shared  by 
all. 

As  an  Ethiopian  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
color  problem  In  the  United  SUtea  of 
America  wa.s  one  of  the  main  problems  to  at- 
tract my  attention.  When  I  was  assigned  to 
go  with  the  group  to  North  Carolina  I  was 
hesitant  to  go  th»re  But  in  the  South 
things  were  not  as  had  as  I  have  expected  it. 
In  the  contrary,  I  lave  enjoyed  the  South. 
Most  of  tlie  while  southerns  whom  I  met 
were  very  kind,  generous,  and  liberal 
minded,  who  bellev-  that  the  color  problem 
should  be  solved  onre  and  forever.  Those 
pe<iple  were  so  strong  In  their  belief  that  I. 
compared  to  them,  was  moderate.  My  visit 
to  North  Carolina  convinced  me  that  nearly 
all  the  people  there  agree  on  the  evllnesa  of 
the  problem  and  the  necessity  of  solving 
it.  They  only  dlsagre?  on  the  method  Ui  be 
used. 

•  •  . 

D'.iring  my  tUy  1  i  the  SUtes  I  was  able. 
to  certain  extent  to  satisfy  my  own  Inter- 
ests An  ample  opportunity  was  given  to 
me  to  meet  some  educators  and  youth  coun- 
sellors In  Raleigh.  Duke  University,  a  high 
school  In  Chlc;igo.  OeorKetown  University, 
and  the  School  of  Education  In  University 
of  New  York  In  all  these  Institutions  I 
Wits  able  to  dlscu.'=s  the  modern  problems  of 
education  some  of  which  I  will  be  facing  In 
the  future.  So  ma}  I  ask  you  to  convey  my 
gratitude  to  all  th  ise  educators  who  were 
of  great  help  to  me  by  sharing  me  their  long 
experiences. 

As  far  as  the  group  is  concerned  I  would 
like  to  make  two  c  >mmenta.  First,  though 
iliere  were  some  gotd  elements  In  the  group 
but  still  I  think  that  the  group  was  not  har- 
nmnious  and  lacke'l  a  sense  of  belonglng- 
ness  This  m.-iy  be  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
come  from  dlfferert  schools,  backgrounds 
and  have  different  expectations  to  be  gained 
from  the  tour.  Second,  because  some  mem- 
bers of  the  group  dli  not  speak  EngUsh  they 
could  not  communicate  with  the  people  on 
an  intellectual  level.  As  the  result  many  a 
time  our  discussion.?  were  descending  Into  a 
lower  level  of  chatt  .ng  lacking  any  sense  of 
seriousness. 


Aa  for  the  tour  In  general  is  concerned  I 
came  out  with  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  American  people  are  eager  to  build 
a  healthy  relationship  with  peoples  from 
other  countries.  They  do  this  by  trying  to 
understand  the  other  peoples'  point  of  view 
about  them  (the  Americans)  and  how  could 
they  be  of  any  help  in  any  situation. 

2.  The  freedom  of  opinion  and  the  re- 
sponsible individual  freedom  which  Is  prac- 
ticed In  the  States  Is  a  guarantee  always  to 
lead  to  the  right  solution  to  any  problems. 
And  this  wUl  keep  the  United  States  of 
America  strong  to  defend  freedom. 

In  conclusion  I  would  be  very  pleased  if 
you  kindly  convey  my  deep  gratitude  to  all 
those  who  took  part  In  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  this  thrilling  and  rich  experience 
of  visiting  the  United  States  of  America. 
These,  of  course,  are  the  American  people 
who  for  the  sake  of  human  understanding 
and  assistance  sacrifice  a  large  amount  of 
their  Income  in  such  projects.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  also  to  thank  those  men  and  women 
who  took  the  trouble  and  worked  hard  to 
make  the  groups'  stay  In  the  States  pleas- 
ant. Specially  I  give  my  deep  appreclatloh 
to  the  American  Friends  of  the  Middle  East 
people  who  used  to  work  without  rest  to 
make  the  group  feel  comfortable. 

Thank  you. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Omab  MrssA  Hajj. 


The  following  Is  the  text  of  the  resolution 
adopted: 

"Moved  by  Councilman  Klrchberger.  sec- 
onded by  Councilman  Stephan,  that  the 
town  of  West  Seneca  forward  letters  to  Con- 
gressman John  Pnj.iON  and  Senator  Ken- 
neth Keating  requesting  that  the  Federal 
Legislature  authorize  a  Federal  censtis  every 
5  years,  and  that  letters  also  be  sent  to  Sen- 
ator John  Cooke  and  Assemblyman  Julius 
Volker  requesting  that  the  State  legislature 
memorialize  Congress  to  act  favorably  on  the 
5-year  census,  copies  of  communications  to 
be  forwarded  to  County  Executive  Edward 
Rath." 

Very  truly  j-ours, 

Maktin  E.  Funseth. 


FIVE-YEAR  CENSUS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a 
nimiber  of  groups  and  community  organ- 
izations in  New  York  State  have  peti- 
tioned the  Congress  for  legislation  to 
provide  for  a  quinquennial  census. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
letters  and  resolutions  which  I  have 
received  on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Whereas  many  of  the  fiscal  aspects  of  town 
government  are  directly  related  to  the  Decen- 
nial Census,  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census:   and 

Whereas  the  town  of  Lancaster  is  a  rapidly 
growing  community,  and 

Whereas  a  census  conducted  every  5  years 
would  more  equitably  reflect  a  true  popula- 
tion count  of  the  town  of  Lancaster,  and 
more  equitably  benefit  the  township  In  per 
capita  State  aid:  Now,  th^efore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Town  Board  of  the 
Town  of  Lancaster  hereby  requests  congres- 
sional action  to  implement  the  taking  of  a 
Federal  census  every  5  years;  and  further 
belt 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Jacob  K.  Javlts  and  Kenneth  B.  Keat- 
ing, VS.  Senators,  to  John  R.  PUion,  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress,  to  John  H.  Ccx»ke, 
State  senator  and  to  Julius  Volker,  member 
of  the  State  assembly. 

Town  of  West  Seneca. 
West  Seneca.  N.Y.,  December  7,  1961. 
Hon    Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Keating:  The  Town  Board  of 
the  Town  of  West  Seneca,  by  resolution 
adopted  December  4.  1961,  has  asked  me  to 
contact  you  and  advise  that  it  desires  that 
you  do  everything  in  your  power  to  promote 
Federal  legislation  to  authorize  the  Federal 
census  to  be  taken  each  5  years. 

It  Is  extr'imely  Important  to  municipalities 
of  the  State  of  New  York  to  know  the  popu- 
lation trends,  both  to  plan  for  the  future 
and  to  assist  in  obtaining  adequate  State 
aid. 


Albany  Chapter, 
American  Statistical  Association, 

November  28,  1961. 
Hon.  John  Lesinski, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Government  Statistics,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Dear  Sik:  The  following  statement  is  for- 
warded for  Inclusion  in  the  written  record 
of  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Government  Statistics  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

The  membership  of  the  Albany  chapter  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association  includes 
professional  statisticians  and  economists 
working  In  the  agencies  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Government,  In  community  services, 
and  in  private  Industry. 

We  believe  that  a  mid-decade  census  of 
population  would  be  very  useful  In  many 
fields  of  our  work  and  would  be  valuable  to 
the  businessmen  of  the  state.  The  very 
rapid  growth  of  certain  geographic  areas 
within  our  State  and  the  Important  shifts 
which  take  place  in  others  progressively 
lessen  the  value  of  the  decennial  census  data 
for  analytical  purposes  with  the  passage  of 
time.  The  lack  of  validity  becomes  partic- 
ularly important  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  decade.  The  mobility  of  our  population 
has  become  so  accelerated  in  recent  years 
that  a  quinquennial  count  appears  essen- 
tial. 

More  accurate  data  is  needed,  especially 
for  planning  in  the  fields  of  public  health, 
education,  industrial  location  and  man- 
power utilization,  urban  renewal,  housing, 
public  welfare,  highway  construction,  com- 
muter transportation,  and  State  aid  to 
localities.  While  reasonably  good  Intercen- 
sal  estimates  have  been  made  in  the  past  for 
the  State  as  a  whole,  It  has  not  been  possible 
to  make  satisfactory  estimates  for  Emaller 
ones  even  for  geographic  subdivisions  as 
large  as  counties. 

It  is  highly  Important  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  interim  census  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  result  In  any  dl'utlon  of  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  data  secured  through  the 
regular  decennial  census.  In  order  to  mini- 
mize the  cost  of  a  mid -decade  census,  and 
to  facilitate  the  earliest  possible  release  of 
data,  it  is  recommended  that  a  very  limited 
number  of  items  be  gathered,  specifically: 
name  of  individual,  sex,  age,  color,  and  pos- 
sibly marital  status,  and  relationship  to 
head  of  household.  It  is  Important  that 
these  data  be  tabulated  for  minor  civil  sub- 
divisions and  census  tracts.  Unless  data  for 
such  minor  divisions  are  made  available, 
there  would  be  no  purpose  In  taking  a  cen- 
sus In  1965. 

Even  a  population  count  of  such  limited 
proportions  Is  admittedly  costly,  but  the 
estimated  cost  of  some  $50  million  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis  may  well  be  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  community  planning  made 
inefficient  for  lack  of  accurate  population 
data.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  many  local- 
ities have  found  It  necessary  to  s(>end  con- 
siderable sums  for  special  censuses  between 
1950    and    1960.      In    New    York    State,    for 
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example.  »3  mUllon  was  spent  for  such  spe- 
cial censuses  during  this   p«rlod 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
this  brief  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Albany 
chapter  of  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation. 

Respectfully  yours. 

HrLEN  C  Chase.  Dt   P  H 
Pre'iulent.  Albany  Chaptt  ' 

Albany  Chapter. 
American  Statistical  Association 

Albany   N  Y  .  January  18    1962 
Senator  Kenneth  Keating, 
U  S.  Senate. 
Waiihmgton.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Keating  I  would  like  .o 
present  the  following  statement  on  behalf 
of  the  membership  of  the  Albany  chapter  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association  with  re- 
gard to  the  proposed  legislation  for  a  qu:n- 
quennlal  census  This  chapter  has  ab.  >ut 
160  members,  and  about  90  percent  of  them 
are  professional  statisticians,  economists  re- 
search analysts  and  associated  f>er8<)nrie! 
working  In  the  State  agencies  Our  chap- 
ter has  considered  the  matter  of  a  quin- 
quenni.il  cen.sus.  and  has  officially  notified 
Coni^ressman  John  Lesinski  of   its   position 

No  business  can  function  efficiently  nor  its 
administrators  plan  wisely  for  its  conduct 
without  an  annual  review  based  on  statistical 
summary  Many  private  and  sjovernmen'al 
activities  require  more  frequent  reviews 
Yet,  the  Nation  as  a  whole  la  galted  to  a 
decennial  stocktaking  of  one  of  irs  most 
Important  assets,  namely,  Its  manp<iwpr 
The  population  of  this  country  has  greatly 
Increased  in  mobility  over  the  past  20  years 
A  commonly  quoted  statistic  is  that  one 
family  In  five  moves  in  a  years  time  and  the 
net  result  of  this  mobility  Is  reflected  in  the 
decennial  census  However,  when  the  mo- 
bility Is  this  high,  decennial  statistics  soon 
become  outdated  On  a  local  basis  more 
current  data  are  needed  Because  of  rapid 
growth  and  despite  the  1960  census,  the  vil- 
lage of  Elk  Grove,  III  .  has  already  purcha.sed 
a  special  census  as  of  November  14.  1961  at 
its  own  expense  Many  communities  are 
finding  themselves  in  similar  predicaments 
because  of  rapidly  shifting  populations 

The  chief  obstacle  seems  to  be  the  financial 
one  Although  It  Is  estimated  that  a  mini- 
mal census  In  1965  would  cost  approximately 
•50  million,  this  expenditure  would  be 
reflected  In  better  Information  for  many 
groups  and  individuals  Business  could 
make  better  determinations  at  available  mar- 
kets Governments  would  find  it  useful  In 
urban  renewal,  long-range  planning  for 
school  construction,  administration  of  State 
aid  to  local  units  highway  construction,  etc 
For  individual  Investigators,  the  Information 
would  provide  more  current  Information  for 
research  and  analysis  of  sociological  phe- 
nomenon and  economic  development  A 
mid -decade  census  would  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  special  censuses  between  1960  and 
1970  In  the  decade  between  1950  and  1!>60 
local  governments  In  New  York  State  alone 
spent  over  $3  million  for  this  purfJose 
During  that  period.  1.170  communities  in 
the  United  States  paid  the  Census  Bureau 
to  Conduct  1,529  special  censuses  at  their 
owii  expense  and  one  community  in  Cali- 
fornia had  8  censuses  during  the  decade 

Our    chapter    feels    that    the    need    is   suf- 
ficiently great  to  warrant  the  cost       If  we  can 
be  of  any  further  service,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  on  us  for  additional  Information 
Very  truly  yours. 

Helen  C  Chase.  Dt   P  H  . 
President.  Albany  Chapter 


NEIL  STAEBLER 

Mr  McNAMARA  Mr  Pre.s;dent,  a 
well -deserved  recognition  came  recently 
to  a  man  who  has  received  many  honors 


and  commendations  for  the  great  con- 
tributions he  has  made  to  making  our  po- 
litical processes  more  effective  in  this 
country 

I  speak  of  Mr.  Neil  Staebler.  now 
Democratic  national  committeeman 
from  Michigan,  who  served  for  more 
than  10  years  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Michigan. 

Neil  Staebler.  on  January  20.  1962,  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  de- 
cree from  the  University  of  Michigan 
This  honor  is  particularly  appropriate  at 
this  time,  since  Mr.  Staebler  soon  will 
beKin  a  visiting  lecturer  series  on  politi- 
cal science  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  the  text  of  the  citation  ac- 
companying Mr  Staebler's  honorary  de- 
cree in  the  Rfcord  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks 

There  beiiiw  no  objection  the  citaiion 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re(  ord. 
as  follows: 

I>xt  i»  Citation  .Awarding  Honoraky  Doc- 
r  iR  or  I.aws  Degree  ro  Nni  Sr^ruLtR  by 
the  L'NivrH-^iTT  or  Michigan 

Neil  Staebler  Servant  ...f  the  puljlU-  weal 
bachelor  of  iirts  nf  the  cl.«s  of  1926  It  testi- 
fies to  Nell  Staebler's  political  skill  that  his 
pirty  tradltion<»lly  the  minority  P>irty  in 
Michigan  won  a  steidUy  Increasing  iiumtjer 
of  i^enertil  elec'lons  during  the  recen:  ilecade 
*hen  he  served  as  chairru.m  It  testifies  to 
purp  >s,Hs  tr.insrcndiiig  the  partisan  lh.it  he 
drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  substan- 
tive Issues  and  greatly  enh.inced  the  role  of 
the  citizen-amateur  In  State  political  life 

A  further  meisure  of  his  high  ide.iUsm  ha.s 
been  his  cjuietiv  elTectlve  work  as  rounder 
and  directiir  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Cituena 
Counc:l  and  .is  proponent  jf  humane  causes 
nation.il!)  The  sources  of  his  every  achieve- 
ment are  to  be  f  lund  in  his  iwn  .icute  and 
comprehensi'.e  :nlnd  and  In  a  personal  hu- 
miH'y  md  g'><)d  wUl  which  have  capture<l 
the  respectful  affection  of  all  who  know  him 

In  Conferring  up<in  him  the  degree  of  dix:- 
tor  of  laws,  the  university  piys  glad  tribute 
'.o  the  distinguished  .ihilities  and  to  the 
b.ameless  and  devoted  .::e  of   this  loyal  son 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded'' 

The   VICE  PRESIDENT      Tlie   morn- 

int  hour  has  expired. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO  THE  STATE  OF 
WYOMING 

Thf"  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chan- 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  informatinn  of  the  Senate 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  HR  3879' 
to  authori/e  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Aiiiiculture  to  convey  to  the  State  of 
Wyoming;  for  agricultural  purfx)ses  cer- 
tain real  property  in  Sweet.vater 
County.  Wvo 


A  REPORT  OF  US    F(  )Rp:iGN  P(  )l  ICY 
AND  C»PERATlONS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  i^resident. 
under  the  agreement  entered  into  yes- 
terday the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
Mr  EiLENDER  1  will  now  be  recognized 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  .senior 
Senator  from  Ixsuisiana  ,  Mr  Eli.enderI 
IS  recognized. 


Mr  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  a  throat  ailment  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  address  the  Senate  very  long 
I  rise  to  present  my  most  recent  report 
on  U  8.  foreign  policy  and  opera- 
tions to  the  Senate  This  is  the  10th 
such  report  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  that  I  have  presented. 
I  have  submitted  these  reports  to  every 
department  of  the  Government  affected. 
including,  primarily,  the  Department  of 
State  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
U  S  Information  Service,  and  those  who 
direct  our  foreign  aid  program,  which 
today  IS  known  as  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

La.st  year  I  again  visited  Russia.  It 
was  my  fourth  visit  to  that  country, 
and  during  this  trip  I  spent  7  weeks  In 
that  huge  counti-y  I  have  had  incor- 
jxjrated  into  my  report  the  complete 
day  by  day  diary  of  my  trip.  I  invite 
Senatoi  s  to  read  that  diary,  as  I  believe  it 
reflects  conditions  as  I  found  them  In 
Ru.ssia 

Mr  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   ELLENDER      I  yield. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  have 
t>eon  looking  through  the  diary  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  In 
tht  past  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  I  have  read  several  pages  of  It, 
and  I  have  found  it  most  interesting. 
I  not  only  intend  to  take  home  the 
copy  which  I  hold  in  my  hands  for  fur- 
ther reading,  but  also  to  supply  myself 
with  additional  copies  of  the  Senator's 
rc;x3rt  in  order  that  I  may  send  them 
to  various  persons  who,  I  think,  would 
find  the  report  of  interest. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  executing 
the  extraordinary  task  which  He  Imposed 
upon  himself  In  keeping  the  diary,  and 
then  preparing  the  report  as  a  whole 
Like  other  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  found  the  time,  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  countries  abroad,  but  In- 
variably I  have  found  that  when  I  re- 
turned, the  crowding  of  the  day's  events 
has  limited  what  I  was  able  to  do  in 
the  way  of  writing  a  report.  On  occa- 
.sion  I  have  tried  to  summarize  what  I 
had  seen  on  my  trip  in  the  countries  I 
visited,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
mission  of  the  particular  trip.  However, 
I  think  no  Senator  has  shown  greater 
diligence  than  that  demonstrated  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  In  preparing 
such  a  detailed  report  To  do  so  Is  quite 
a  chore 

As  I  have  gone  through  the  report  I 
have  been  amazed  by  the  specific  in- 
formation provided  I  am  sure  that  it 
will  be  useful  to  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  to  people  generally  who  want 
a  firsthand  report  of  an  experienced, 
capable,   and  diligent  observer. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  very  kind  re- 
uiark.s  of  my  good  friend  from  South 
Dakota  Returning  to  my  trip.  I  followed 
my  usual  custom  and  traveled  without 
iinv  staff  members  accompanying  me 
I  had  two  interpreters  during  most  of 
my  trip  one  American  and  one  Russian, 
as  my  diary  will  show.  I  kept  all  the 
notes  which  form  the  basis  of  my  diary, 
in  l<)n^hand  From  time  to  time  I  sent 
these   daily    reports   to  my   Washington 
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office,  and  there  they  were  transcribed, 
and  they  form  the  basis  of  my  report. 

On  this  most  recent  trip  to  Russia  I 
visited  12  of  the  15  so-called  Russian 
republics.  I  took  6,750  feet  of  16  milli- 
metor  motion  pictures,  all  at  my  own 
expense,  in  an  effort  to  show  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  particularly  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  what  I  found  In 
RtLssia 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr,  MOSS.  I.  too.  have  been  reading 
the  report  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
since  It  came  to  my  hands  only  today. 
On  previous  occasions  I  have  read  his 
diaries  as  he  prepared  them  on  visits 
to  various  countries  of  the  world.  Im- 
mediately prior  to  a  visit  I  made  to  the 
Soviet  Union  I  leaned  very  heavily  on 
the  diary  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
had  prepared  on  his  previous  visits,  to 
give  me  a  background  for  understanding 
what  I  was  to  see  there. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
in  saying  that  no  one  has  served  the 
Senate  and  the  people  of  the  country 
more  diligently  than  has  the  Senator 
from  IxDuisiana  in  making  such  detailed 
and  ver>'  interesting  notes  and  observa- 
tions about  the  countries  he  has  visited. 
He  has  been  diligent  In  his  effort  to 
visit  all  areas  of  the  world,  but  par- 
ticularly places  that  arc  not  so  com- 
monly visited  by  people  from  the  United 
States,  and  places  that  have  great  im- 
portance to  our  country  because  of  the 
international  situation  which  prevails. 

I  was  particularly  interested,  in  sklm- 
jnmg  through  his  account  of  his  visit  to 
Ru-ssia,  to  notice  that  he  had  some  prob- 
lems that  were  perhaps  related  some- 
what to  a  trip  we  made  there  m  1959. 

I  re?ret  most  deeply  that  there  has 
been  a  misunderstanding  about  ex- 
change vl.sits  with  the  Soviets  relating 
to  hydroelectric  in.«rt.anations  and  trans- 
mission of  electricity,  the  field  in  which 
we  were  Interested  when  we  went  to 
Russia.  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Novikov 
by  letter  two  or  three  times  since  I  re- 
turned, and  I  have  done  everything  I 
could  to  tr>-  to  clear  up  this  mL-^under- 
standing  I  regret  that  it  exists.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  make  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  see  to  it  that  we  are  not  at  fault 
by  provoking  petty  reprisals,  one  against 
the  other,  and  creating  misunderstand- 
ings, which  .seems  a  rather  childish  thing 
to  do  Despite  these  difficulties,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  still  managed 
to  see  a  great  deal  of  Russia  and  to  re- 
port In  detail  on  it.  I  commend  the 
.senior  Senator  from  L(OUisiana  very 
hiL'hly  for  the  work  he  has  done. 

Mr  FT.LKNDEJl.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Utah.  Since  he  has  men- 
tioned his  own  trip  there.  I  believe  I 
should  elaborate  a  little  on  that  portion 
of  my  report. 

When  I  left  the  United  States  on 
October  1  last  year  my  itinerary  to  Rus- 
sia had  been  more  or  less  agreed  upon. 
After  I  reached  Moscow  and  before  I 
started  on  my  trip  through  Russia,  I 
was  called  upon  by  Mr.  Zhukov — and  he 
IS  not  related  to  the  famous  Russian 
general  in  any  way— who  Is  the  head  of 
the  cultural  department  In  Russia.  He 
informed  me  that  It  would  be  necessary 


to  change  the  Itinerary  that  had  been 
agreed  upon.  I  asked  him  why.  He 
said  that  they  had  to  change  their  pol- 
icy because  of  what  had  recently  hap- 
pened between  his  department  and  our 
State  Department  in  Washington.  It 
seems  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  correspondence  between  Mr.  Zhukov's 
oflBce  and  the  State  Department  with 
reference  to  an  exchange  of  delegations 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States 
to  visit  high  dams  in  the  two  countries. 
While  this  exchange  of  cablegrams 
was  going  on,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  headed  a  delegation  to  visit 
the  high  dams  and  other  facilities  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  When  the  Russians  de- 
cided to  permit  the  so-called  Moss  Com- 
mittee to  visit  Russia,  it  was  understood, 
as  I  was  Informed  by  Mr.  Zhukov,  that 
Mr.  Novikov,  who  heads  the  Ministry  for 
Construction  of  Hydroelectric  Power 
Stations  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  would  be  per- 
mitted to  send  a  reciprocal  delegation  to 
our  country. 

However,  our  State  Department  took 
the  position  that  the  Moss  delegation 
was  not  an  official  delegation  and,  there- 
fore, did  not  count ;  that,  in  order  for  the 
Russians  to  be  permitted  to  come  here, 
another  American  delegation  had  to  be 
sent  to  Russia. 

I  was  quite  disturbed  and  upset  when 
I  looked  over  the  correspondence  in  this 
case  and  when  I  was  Informed  by  Am- 
bassador Thompson  about  what  had 
happened.  I  Immediately  cabled  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  asking  that  this  matter  be 
rectified.  I  thought  the  Russians  should 
have  been  permitted  to  visit  our  high 
dams,  because  the  Russians  had  per- 
mitted our  delegation  to  visit  their  high 
dams.  There  was  no  valid  rea.son  why 
the  Russians  should  have  been  refused 
F>ermission  to  come  here. 

When  I  came  back  to  our  country,  I 
was  surprised  not  to  have  received  an 
answer  from  the  President,  because  I 
know  he  usually  answers  correspon- 
dence, particularly  when  It  Is  sent  from 
abroad. 

I  detailed  one  of  my  assistants,  Mr. 
Fellom.  to  investigate  to  find  out  why 
It  was  that  the  President  had  taken  no 
action  in  connection  with  my  cable  and 
that  of  Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Fellom  did 
this  the  early  part  of  this  month.  What 
do  Senators  think  I  learned?  I  found 
that  the  cablegram  was  sent  to  the  State 
Department,  and  that  neither  Mr.  Rusk 
nor  the  President  had  ever  seen  It.  It 
was  pigeonholed  somewhere. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MOSS.  As  I  previously  indicated, 
I  was  most  distressed  to  learn  that  this 
situation  arose.  To  return  to  the  ex- 
perience we  had  in  1959,  it  would  ap- 
pear now,  in  hindsight,  perhaps,  that 
the  requests  were  being  studied  at  that 
time. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  the  dele- 
gation with  which  I  went  to  Russia  was 
sent  pursuant  to  the  adoption  by  the 
Senate  of  Senate  Resolution  48.  We 
had  been  In  preparation  for  some  time. 
We  departed  after  having  been  cleared 
by  Mr.  Lacey.  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
exchange  desk  at  the  State  Department. 
He  had  made   extensive   arrangements 


for  our  itinerary,  in  which  the  Army 
Map  Service  cooperated.  Ours  was  to 
be  no  flash-in-the-pan  or  surprise  visit; 
it  had  been  prepared  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  When  we  left,  it  was  with  the 
cooperation  of  Mr.  Lacey.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  we  were  the  delegation 
that  was  to  go  on  the  exchange  mission 
to  Russia.  But  when  we  arrived  in 
Moscow  and  sought  clearance  from  the 
Ministry  of  Power  Stations,  to  make 
certain  that  our  itinerary  was  approved 
by  them,  for  the  first  time  the  question 
was  raised;  "Are  you  the  exchange  dele- 
gation?" 

We  replied,  "Certainly;  we  are  the 
exchange  delegation." 

The  Russians  then  asked,  "How  do 
we  know  that?" 

We  replied,  'Simply  speak  to  the  Am- 
bassador; or  we  can  get  the  clearance 
from  the  State  Department.  But  we  are 
the  delegation." 

That  situation  existed  for  about  24 
hours,  with  their  ministries  communi- 
cating, apparently,  with  the  United 
States.  Ultimately,  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  make  a  telephone  call  to  Senator 
PuLBRicHT,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  in  which  I  said, 
"We  are  in  Moscow,  and  there  is  a  big 
stir  taking  place  as  to  whether  we  are 
in  Russia  as  an  official  delegation  or 
not.  Will  you  please  communicate  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  have  this 
fact  confirmed?" 

Senator  Pulbricht  did  so.  Within  a 
matter  of  hours,  a  cablegram  was  re- 
ceived— I  am  sure  it  could  be  located — 
verifying  that  we  were  the  exchange 
delegation,  and  that  we  were  in  Russia 
pursuant  to  the  general  agreement  which 
had  been  negotiated.  Prom  that  point 
on,  we  had  no  difficulty.  We  visited 
tlie  places  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  denied  admittance.  We 
made  our  trip  as  completely  as  we  had 
planned  it,  with  one  exception,  in  that 
we  were  permitted  to  visit  some  extra 
places,  which  we  had  not  planned  to 
see.  So  the  arrangements  worked  out 
well  for  us. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  with 
Mr.  Novikov  and  members  of  his  staff, 
we  were  asked  two  or  three  times  when 
the  Russian  group,  which  was  to  visit 
the  United  States  in  exchange,  could  see 
certain  places — and  they  named  two  or 
three  particular  places  they  wanted  to 
see.  We  had  no  authority  to  say 
whether  they  could  or  could  not  see 
them;  we  simply  said  that,  so  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  the  United  States  would 
cooperate  in  enabling  the  Russian  dele- 
gation to  visit  any  of  our  installations 
they  wanted  to  see  for  scientific  reasons. 
We  said  we  felt  certain  they  would  be 
open  to  the  Russians,  and  that  we  would 
do  everything  we  could  to  facilitate  their 
visit  and  to  make  it  as  profitable  for 
the  Russian  delegation  as  the  Russians 
had  made  our  visit  to  their  installations. 
The  Russians  went  out  of  their  way  to 
give  us  engineering  information  and  to 
have  engineers  explain  everything  in  de- 
tail. They  lo^ed  us  down  with  techni- 
cal data  about  their  dams,  generators, 
transmission  lines,  and  all  the  material 
we  could  possibly  want. 

When  I  returned  to  the  United  States. 
I   wrote   a   letter   to   the   Secretaiy   of 
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State,  describing  our  visit  and  sayiny 
that  the  officials  in  Russia  were  desirous 
to  complete  the  exchange  and  wanted 
to  see  the  particular  places  which  I 
named.  All  I  received  in  reply  was  a 
sort  of  general  letter,  acknowledging 
that  my  letter  had  been  received.  Nev- 
ertheless. I  have  continued  since  that 
time — of  course,  there  has  been  a  change 
of  administration  since  then — to  urge 
the  State  Department  to  facilitate  the 
exchange  between  the  Soviet  Umon  and 
the  United  States.  We  have  nothing  to 
hide;  we  have  nothing  to  fear  We  are 
contributing  to  a  misunderstandin^T.  it 
seems  to  me.  by  erecting  a  kind  of  wall 
from  our  side,  when  we  are  constantly 
urging  the  Russians  to  reduce  the  re- 
strictions on  their  side. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Novikov  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  explaining  to  him 
that  I  have  been  Interested  to  the  ex- 
tent of  communicating  with  the  State 
Department,  urging  that  the  exchange 
be  completed. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  learn  from  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana, at  the  opening  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  that  this  subject  was  still  a 
sore  point  and  that  he  had  been  denied 
access  to  some  of  the  places  he  wished 
to  visit  because  of  the  old  holdover 
quarrel  which  I  could  see  brewing  2^2 
years  ago. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Utah  for  con- 
firming the  view  that  the  Russian  repre- 
sentatives felt  that  the  Senators  group 
was  an  official  delegation.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  Senator's  group  was  an 
official  delegation,  but  the  State  Depart- 
ment took  the  position  tl.at  it  was  not. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  State  Department  apparently  looked 
for  ways  to  foment  discord  between  our 
countries  When  I  made  the  first  leg  of 
my  trip,  I  traveled  from  Moscow,  to 
Leningrad,  to  Minsk,  to  Kiev,  to  Kish- 
inev, the  capital  of  Moldavia:  then  on 
down  to  Odessa,  from  there  to  Ra'^tov- 
on-Don.  and  thence  to  Stalingrad;  In 
fact,  to  all  of  southern  European  Rus- 
sia as  well  as  southern  Asiatic  Russia 
The  itinerary  I  had  arranged  was  com- 
plied with,  except  that  I  was  denied  a 
visit  to  Frunze,  which  is  the  capital  of 
Kirghizia. 

I  was  also  denied  a  vi.sit  to  Tallinn. 
capital  of  Estonia,  and  Riga,  capital  of 
Latvia. 

While  I  was  on  my  visit  in  .southern 
Asiatic  Russia  and  southern  European 
Russia,  the  second  leg  of  my  trip  was 
outlined.  I  was  to  go  from  Moscow  to 
Kuybyshev.  to  Omsk,  to  Irkutsk,  to 
Bratsk,  to  Khabarovsk,  and  thence  to 
Nakhodka,  a  port  on  the  Pacific.  That 
was  agreed  to 

Yet.  when  I  came  back  from  southern 
Asiatic  Russia.  I  was  again  confronted 
by  Mr.  Zhukov  with  another  cable  which 
had  been  received  from  our  State  De- 
partment. This  time  the  visit  to  our 
country  by  a  party  of  natural  gas  ex- 
perts was  refused.  There  had  been  an 
understanding  whereby  a  delegation  of 
natural  gas  experts  from  Russia  would 
visit  the  United  States  In  return  for  a 
similar  delegation  from  the  United 
States  being  permitted  to  visit  gasfields 
all  over  Russia.    The  United  States  gas 


delegation  visited  the  gas  installations 
all  over  Russia.  I  believe  they  were 
denied  a  visit  to  one  small  place,  and  it 
was  explained  to  me  why  that  visit  was 
denied.  The  Russian  delegation  was 
supposed  to  come  to  the  United  States 
last  May  The  visit  was  postponed  to 
SeptemtHT  But  the  September  visit  was 
also  postponed  However,  the  State  De- 
partment aareod  that  .should  an  applica- 
tion bo  made  at  any  tune  up  to  Novem- 
ber 15.  1961,  the  Russian  delegation 
could  vi'it  the  United  States 

When  I  returned  to  Moscow  through 
southern  Asiatic  Rusia.  in  order  fo  have 
my  itinf^rary  confirmed.  Mr  Zhukov 
said,  "Senator  your  State  D  partment 
has  gone  too  far  Fir^t.  they  denied  our 
delegation  a  visit  to  the  high  dams,  now 
they  are  denyintj  them  a  vi.sit  to  your 
i^ui.'^flelds  '■ 

The  excu.sc  v-wen  by  the  Statt^  'X-pait- 
mont  at  thf  time  was  that  the  Ru-^^sian 
delegation  tour  wa.s  to  be  conducted  by 
representativis  of  a  uas  a.ss<.>ciatit)n  in  the 
United  State.s.  but  that  the  gas  associa- 
tion said  It  would  not  be  ready  to  make 
the   tour   until   April  of  thi.    year 

I  again  sent  a  cablegram  to  t,he  Presi- 
dent and  a.sked  him  to  have  the  Depart- 
ment of  thp  Interior  arrange  a  return 
visit  for  tiie  Russians  The  cableu'ram 
I  sent,  through  Ambassador  Thompson, 
was  uigeonholed:  and  I  believe,  up  to  now 
the  President  has  not  .seen  those  com- 
munications They  are  still  m  the 
State  Department  That  is  somothin« 
I  cannot  understand  Evidently  there  is 
someone  in  the  State  Department  who  i-, 
holding  these  communications  back  and 
trying  to  make  things  as  difficult  as  pos- 
sible in  respect  to  the  exchange  programs 
between  ourselves  and  Russia  which  for 
the  past  8  years  I  have  t)een  advocating 
As  I  state  in  this  report,  I  think  it  is 
shortsightedness  on  our  part  if  we  do  not 
take  full  advantage  of  these  exchange 
programs 

As  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  correctly  stated,  the  Russians 
were  eager  to  come  here  and  to  have  us 
see  their  installations.  Why  we  should 
object  and  make  :t  impossible  for  their 
delegations  to  visit  us,  I  cannot  under- 
stand I  must  conclude  that  there  are 
in  the  State  Department  and  m  other 
agencies  of  our  Government  groups 
which  like  to  keep  the  pot  boiling  all 
the  time,  perhaps  to  retain  their  own 
job  That  IS  why.  in  rry  judgment,  we 
are  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
the  Russiarvs  Irritations  such  as  these 
cause  a  great  deal  nf  trouble,  and  they 
give  the  Soviet  leaders  a  chance  to  criti- 
cize our  Crovernment  to  their  own  people 

Mr  President,  the  good  Lord  knows 
that  I  abhor  communl.sm  as  much  as 
any  other  Member  of  this  body  or  any- 
one else  in  this  country  or  in  the  world 
But  for  the  past  16  years  we  havt>  tried 
to  flght  communism  by  pouring  billions 
of   dollars   abroad 

Through  June  of  thLs  year  we  shall 
have  spent  or  obligated  in  excess  of  $100 
billion  in  our  efforLs  to  fight  communism 
abroad  and  prevent  it  from  invading  our 
shores  and  enguifln-:  us  But  even  after 
all  those  expenditures  our  relationships 
with  the  world  as  a  whole  are  worse  to- 
day than  they  have  ever  been. 


All  that  I  am  advocating  in  my  report 
is  that  we  change  our  course  The  old 
programs  have  not  worked.  We  should 
do  what  I  have  been  advocating,  not  only 
as  a  result  of  my  latest  trip,  but  also  as  a 
result  of  other  visits  I  have  made  to  Rus- 
sia and  to  other  parts  of  the  world  In 
a  few  moments  I  expect  to  read  into  the 
Record  my  recommendations.  TTiey  are 
not  new  I  am  merely  trying  to  em- 
phasize the  things  that  should  be  done 
by  us  to  better  our  position  vls-a-vis  our 
chief  antagonists,  the  Russians. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  as  a  US.  Sen- 
ator to  go  abroad  many  times  during  the 
past  14  years  I  have  now  visited  every 
country  in  the  world  except  one — Al- 
bania Yet.  I  can  say  without  any  equiv- 
ocation that  I  have  never  been  treated 
better  anywhere  in  the  world  than  I 
have  been  treated  by  the  Russian  people. 
You  will  note  that  I  said  the  Russian 
people  and  not  the  Soviet  Government. 
It  is  my  belief  that,  if  possible,  we 
should  by  all  means  try  to  work  with  the 
Russian  people  This  is  the  weak  spot  of 
the  communistic  overseers  of  that  coun- 
try 

Anyone  who  goes  to  Russia  now  and 
visits  It,  as  I  have  done  on  four  occasions; 
studies  Russian  history,  and  considers 
how  the  Russian  people  lived  before  the 
revolution  and  the  physical  progress  that 
has  been  made  since  the  revolution,  must 
be  either  biased,  prejudiced  or  blind  not 
to  .s«e  the  progress  made.  You  must  rec- 
ognize the  progress  that  has  been  made. 
When  I  say  progress"  I  point  out  that 
It  must  not  be  measured  by  the  progress 
of  our  country  The  Russian  people  do 
not  live  as  well  as  we  do.  by  any  means. 
But  when  measured  by  the  conditions 
which  existed  In  Russia  in  1917  or  in 
1928,  when  the  5-year  plaiu  began,  and 
when  compared  with  the  situation  which 
exists  today  in  Russia,  one  must  conclude 
that  much  progress  has  been  made  there. 

As  I  have  said,  on  this  tiip  I  visited 
the  major  portions  of  the  US5.R.  I 
was  permitted  to  see  factories  all  over 
the  areas  which  I  "Islted.  Oreat  prog- 
ress in  the  industrial  field  has  been  made 
since  my  last  visit  there.  In  1957.  There 
IS  no  question  about  that.  More  con- 
sumer goods  have  t)een  manufactured. 
A  little  more  food  has  been  produced. 
but  the  progress  in  agriculture  has  not 
been  at  the  same  rate  as  that  In 
manufacturing 

Mr  President,  in  my  judgment,  real- 
istic exchange  programs  would  show  the 
Russian  people  that  there  Is  a  better  way 
of  life  than  the  one  they  now  have.  As 
I  have  said  many  times,  this  Is  one  of  our 
strongest  weapons  against  world  com- 
munism In  any  fair  compaiison.  our 
way  of  life  will  win  hands  down.  Fur- 
thermore, in  my  opinion.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev IS  the  only  Russian  leader  who 
has  m  .some  way  responded  to  the  will 
of  the  Russian  people 

I  can  demonstrate  that  by  giving  ex- 
ample after  example  to  show  that  more 
I'K-al  autonomy  is  today  being  given  to 
the  Russian  people  than  they  have  ever 
had  before  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the 
people  of  Russia  can  be  shown  that 
there  is  a  better  way  of  life  than  the 
oiif  they  now  have,  they  will  demand 
the  better  way  of  life,  and  will  get   it 
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under  the  present  regime.  Today  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  is  brewing  in  Rus- 
sia against  Mr.  Khrushchev,  because — 
in  my  opinion — of  the  attitude  he  has 
taken  in  trying  to  respond  to  the  will 
of  the  Russian  people,  as  he  has  done 
in  the  past. 

I  should  like  to  be  more  specific  about 
what  I  have  in  mind  in  regard  to  the 
local  autonomy.  My  1957  retwrt  backs 
up  what  I  shall  say  now.  In  a  dis- 
cussion which  I  had  in  1957  with  Mr. 
Mikoyan,  the  chief  economist  In  the 
Presidium,  and  a  member  of  the  Pre- 
sidium, he  stated  to  me  that  there  was 
then  a  great  deal  of  trouble  m  the  coun- 
try in  connection  with  getting  the  peo- 
ple of  the  various  republics,  the  oblasts, 
and  the  other  subdivisions  in  Russia, 
to  vote  to  ratify  the  sixth  5-year  plan. 
In  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Mikoyan, 
I  sa;d  to  him  "Mr.  Mikoyan.  I  am  very 
much    interested   in   your   5-year   plans. 

1  notice  that  the  sixth  5-year  plan  has 
not  been  adopted  up  to  now.  Why  Is 
that?" 

He  .said.  'Well.  Senator,  to  be  frank 
with  you,  we  cannot  get  the  people  In 
the  repubhcs.  in  the  oblasts.  and  the 
other  subdivisions,  to  ratify  our  sixth  5- 
year  plan  "  All  this  is  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
President;  I  stated  it  to  the  Senate  in 
1957. 

I  asked  him.  What  reasons  do  you 
assign  for  their  failure  to  ratify  them?" 

He  replied.  "They  complain  that  they 
want  to  have  a  voice  In  regard  to  the 
manufacture  of  all  the  goods  that  are 
planned  for  certain  areas  in  Russia." 

I   asked.  "Why?" 

He  said.  "Because  we  have  failed  to 
give  to  the  Russian  people  the  amount  of 
consumer  goods  we  promised;  and  they 
want  to  retain  the  authority  to  manu- 
facture goods,  without  any  interference 
from  Moscow." 

What  happened?     By  the  end  of  1957, 

2  or  3  weeks  after  I  returned  to  the 
United  States,  a  7-year  plan  was  adopted 
by  the  Russians.  What  did  that  mean? 
It  meant  that  the  sixth  5-year  plan  went 
on  a  year-to-year  basis  for  3  years,  so 
that  the  people  could  be  assured  that 
more  consumer  goods  would  be  made. 
The  7 -year  plan  Is  composed  of  2  years 
from  the  sixth  5-year  plan  and  5  years 
from  the  seventh  5-year  plan.  That  is 
how  we  get  the  figure  of  "7." 

Under  the  present  procedure,  all  the 
planning  is  done  at  the  Moscow  level. 
but  that  planning  is  done  from  facts 
and  figures  that  are  furnished  Moscow 
by  all  the  factories — the  superintendents 
and  workers  of  those  factories — all  over 
the  country.  Once  those  figures  are 
gathered,  the  capability  of  each  factory 
IS  established.  If  a  factory  manufac- 
tures tractors,  for  example,  and  In  the 
past  it  manufactured,  let  us  say.  15 
tractors  a  day.  and  that  factory  is  told, 
"You  can  manufacture  18  a  day,"  the 
plan  IS  to  make  18  a  day. 

By  the  same  token,  if  a  shoe  factory 
had  made  a  thousand  pairs  of  shoes  a 
week,  and  the  planners  at  the  Moscow 
level  felt  that  it  should  manufacture 
1,200  pairs  a  week,  that  was  the  planned 
amount  determined  for  that  factory  to 
manufacture  each  month  of  the  year. 
But  after  the  plan  is  agreed  upon  at  the 
Moscow  level,   it  is  not  carried  out  by 


Moscow.  Moscow  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  execution  of  the  plan  agreed  upon. 
This  is  left  to  the  superintendents  and 
workers  in  each  factory.  That  is  how  it 
is  done  now.  In  addition,  t^e  needs  of 
the  locality  are  taken  care  of  first,  and 
the  excess  production  over  and  above  the 
local  need  is  then  distributed  to  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

I  repeat,  the  reason  that  was  done 
was  that  the  people  demanded  it.  so 
they  could  be  assured  that  the  manu- 
facture of  consumer  goods  agreed  upon 
at  the  Moscow  level  would  be  carried  out 
by  the  people  on  the  local  level. 

To  me.  that  is  a  significant  change 
in  Russia.  In  my  judgment,  an  evolu- 
tion, a  decentralization  of  power,  is  in 
progress  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  found  another  change  of  significance. 
When  I  was  in  Stalingrad  in  1956, 
I  visited  a  large  factory  that  made  trac- 
tors. At  that  time,  the  tractors  and  all 
parts  for  the  tractors  were  made  under 
one  roof,  or  complex.  There  were  some 
8.000  parts  in  the  finished  tractors;  and 
every  bolt,  wheel,  cog,  and  gear  for  each 
tractor  was  made  under  one  roof. 

When  I  talked  to  the  superintend- 
ent and  workers,  I  expressed  my  amaze- 
ment that  this  procedure  was  followed. 
I  told  some  of  the  workers  it  seemed  to 
me  that  much  of  the  making  of  bolts 
and  smaUer  parts  could  be  done  in  other 
localities  than  Stalingrad,  and  produc- 
tion could  be  increased  by  the  use  of  as- 
sembly line  techniques.  When  I  went 
back  to  Stalingrad  last  October,  to  my 
surprise  they  were  following  the  capital- 
istic system  of  having  the  assembly  done 
there  and  having  parts  made  in  other 
sections  of  the  country.  So  instead  of 
having  the  8. 000 -odd  parts  made  under 
one  roof,  only  some  1.000  parts  are  made 
in  that  complex;  the  rest  are  made  in 
various  parts  of  Russia.  Today  It  is 
more  or  less  an  assembly  plant.  As  a  re- 
sult, more  and  more  tractors  are  being 
constructed. 

I  do  believe,  as  I  said  earlier,  if  we 
can  only  show  to  the  Russian  people 
that  the  capitalistic  system  is  more  ef- 
ficient, we  will  create  much  trouble  for 
the  Soviet  leaders.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  hurt  to  have  them  come  and  visit 
us  in  this  country'.  Many  people  com- 
plain that  they  would  engage  in  sab- 
otage. I  say  to  Senators  that  we  ought 
to  let  as  many  Russians  come  to  this 
country  as  desire  to  come,  so  they  can 
see  what  we  have.  We  should  not  be 
ashamed  of  it.  In  order  to  protect 
ourselves  against  sabotage,  if  neces- 
sary. I  would  advocate  having  an  FBI 
man  go  around  with  everyone  who  came 
here.  It  would  pay  us  to  go  to  that  ex- 
pense. We  must  show  them  that  there 
Is  a  better  way  of  life  than  that  which 
they  have  now.  The  only  way  I  can 
conceive  of  our  being  able  to  do  that  is 
to  let  them  come  to  this  great  and 
bountiful  country  and  see  for  them- 
selves. I  am  sati-sfied  that,  if  they  can 
ever  be  shown,  they  will  make  demands 
of  their  leaders. 

It  Is  my  considered  judgment,  result- 
ing from  my  visits  there,  that  what  has 
kept  Mr.  Khrushchev  going  at  the  speed 
he  is  proceeding  now  is  the  fact  that  in 
1957.  Sputnik  I  went  up.  That  feat  gave 
Mr.   Khrushchev  and   his   policy  a   fine 


boost.  When  Messrs.  Gragarin  and  Titov 
were  put  into  orbit,  that  gave  him  an- 
other big  boost.  In  my  judgment,  those 
events  took  away  from  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  troubles  now  going  on  in  Rus- 
sia, and  believe  me  when  I  say  there  is 
much  trouble  brewing  there.  Those 
troubles  are  more  or  less  personal.  They 
relate  to  the  people  themselves,  in  that 
today  the  people  of  Russia  are  not  re- 
ceiving wages  in  keeping  with  their  cost 
of  living. 

My  report  will  show — and  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  to  read  it — that  I  visited 
many  factories.  I  always  asked  what  the 
average  wage  of  a  factory  worker  was. 
I  asked  what  the  highest  pay.  the  lowest 
pay,  and  the  average  pay  were.  Those 
facts  appear  in  this  report.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  average  pay  all  over  Rus- 
sia is  from  about  95  to  105  rubles  a 
month. 

What  does  that  mean  in  American 
dollars?  When  I  was  there  in  1957,  tour- 
ists could  obtain  10  rubles  for  $1.  The 
first  time  I  went  there,  in  1955,  the  ratio 
was  4  rubles  to  $1.  But  now  a  ruble 
costs  $1.10.  In  other  words,  a  ruble 
is  worth  10  percent  more  than  an  Ameri- 
can dollar. 

A  person  receiving  95  rubles  a  month 
would  receive  $104.50  in  our  money. 

I  wish   to  discuss  the  cost  of  living. 
The  only  cheap  foods  in  Russia  are  cab- 
bages, potatoes,  and  bread.    When  I  say 
cheap"  I  do  not  mean  they  are  by  any 
mesjis  as  cheap  as  they  are  in  America. 

In  the  wintertime,  which  lasts  for  a 
long  period,  pMstatoes  range  in  cost  from 
5  cents  to  as  much  as  8  cents  a  pound,  in 
our  money.  Bread  costs  about  20  cents 
for  a  1 -pound  loaf. 

Fifty  years  ago,  back  in  my  hometown 
of  Houma,  I  used  to  be  a  clerk,  in  a  small 
country  general  store.  I  sold  sowbelly 
at  4  cents  a  pound.  Now  if  a  person  goes 
into  a  store  in  America  to  buy  sowbelly, 
he  will  pay  about  36  cents  a  pound  for  it. 
In  Russia  sowbelly  is  $1.40  a  pound. 

A  little  scrawny  chicken,  weighing  not 
more  than  3  pounds,  costs  $4.50.  That 
is  $1.50  a  p>ound. 

A  skinny  turkey,  weighing  about  8 
pounds,  sold  for  $11  American  money. 
All  of  that  is  stated  in  the  reptort,  in- 
cluding where  I  saw  it  and  the  names 
of  the  markets  involved. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  my  colleague  jrield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  the 
Senator  talks  about  the  cost  per  pound, 
is  he  talking  about  a  chicken  dressed  or 
a  turkey  dressed? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     No. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  On  the  hoof, 
so  to  speak. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  are  not  evis- 
cerated .  The  feathers  have  been  plucked , 
but  they  have  not  been  eviscerated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  are 
not  cleaned. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
The  neck  is  not  even  chopped  off.  The 
head  and  everything  else  remain.  Only 
the  feathers  are  pulled  off. 

Let  us  consider  the  cost  of  meat  in 
Russia.  Some  pe<H>le  say  there  is  no 
competition  in  Russia,  since  the  state 
owns  everything  and  since  the  coUectives 
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%Te  opermted  through  »  state  acency, 
and  that  the  prices  ought  to  be  uniform. 
That  is  not  tme.  In  Moaeow.  for  ex- 
ample, one  can  go  to  a  state  store  to  get 
meat  at  $1.10  or  $1.15  a  pound,  m  a 
collective  store,  where  one  can  get 
fresher  meat,  or  In  a  store  where  the  col- 
lective sells  for  the  farmer  who  produces 
It  on  his  own  little  plot,  one  might  pay 
from  40  to  50  percent  more  for  the  meat, 
because  It  is  fresh. 

The  meat  may  be  pork,  beef,  lamb,  or 
mutton.  It  Is  all  about  the  same  price, 
and  the  price  Is  near  $1.75  a  pound. 

When  a  ctistomer  goes  to  a  store  to 
buy  some  meat,  as  I  point  out  In  the 
report,  the  first  thing  the  customer  must 
do  is  to  note  the  price  of  the  meat.  If 
the  price  of  the  meat  Is  4  rubles  for 
a  kUo — a  kilo  being  2.2  pounds — he  will 
then  go  to  the  clerk  and  pay  his  4 
rubles  and  get  a  receipt  for  the  4  ru- 
bles. He  then  takes  his  receipt  to  the 
butcher.  The  butcher  does  not  permit 
him  to  select  the  meat  he  wants,  but 
grabs  the  piece  of  meat  hanging  before 
him  and  cuts  off  what  he  thinks  will 
weigh  2.2  pounds.  If  it  happens  to  weigh 
2  3  pounds  Instead,  the  butcher  do«e  not 
ask  the  customer.  'Will  you  pay  a  little 
extra  for  this  extra  meat  I  have  cut?" 
No;  he  cannot  do  that.  The  butcher 
must  take  from  the  customer's  purchase 
a  bttle  sliver.  If  the  first  sliver  he  cuts 
off  is  not  quite  enough,  he  must  cut  off 
another.  He  will  cut  off  as  many  slivers 
as  necessary  to  be  sure  that  the  amount 
of  meat  sold  Is  2.2  pounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  piece  of 
meat  does  not  weigh  quite  2.2  pounds, 
the  butcher  will  then  cut  a  sliver  from 
the  big  chunk  of  meat,  to  add  on.  until 
the  weight  is  exactly  2.2  pounds. 

I  have  never  seen  so  many  clerlc3  any- 
where else  as  I  saw  there.  I  have  often 
reflected  that  It  is  no  wonder  there  is 
no  unemployment  in  Russia.  There  are 
too  many  people  doing  the  same  thing 
in  stores.  Particularly  in  keeping  ac- 
counts and  the  handling  of  goods.  One 
has  to  see  to  believe. 

I  go  bacic  to  the  proposition  that  in 
Russia  today,  with  the  small  amount  of 
money  paid  to  the  worker,  dissatisfac- 
tion is  bound  to  mount.  It  Is  my  belief 
that  this  discontent  could  be  accelerated 
if  only  we  would  permit  the  Russians 
to  come  to  America  and  show  them  how 
we  live,  how  much  our  people  have  as 
compared  to  what  they  have. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr  McNAMARA  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor has  established  some  things  very 
clearly  on  the  cost  of  llvlns;  in  Russia.  I 
believe  at  this  point  in  the  Senator's 
presentation  it  would  be  interesting. 
though  the  Senator  no  doubt  covered  It 
in  his  report,  to  know  something  about 
the  housing  situation.  Housing  is  a 
great  part  of  the  cost  of  living.  Could 
the  Senator  give  us  briefly  his  reaction 
in  regard  to  housing? 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER.  I  have  stated  that 
in  the  report,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to 
highlight  my  findings  in  this  field. 

First,  as  I  recall  the  last  figure,  ap- 
proximately   19    to    20    percent   of    the 


average  salary  of  a  U.R  worker  Is  re- 
quired for  food  and  dtAUtog.  In 
Rnssla  80  percent  or  more  of  what  tha 
worker  makes  is  required  to  |»ay  for  food 
and  clotlilng.  In  many  caaes  it  takea 
100  percent  of  what  the  entire  family 
earns.  Not  only  does  the  head  of  a 
family  work,  but  also  the  mother  and 
many  of  the  children  have  to  work.  I 
found  no  Russian  family  who  told  me 
the  amotmt  necessary  to  buy  food  and 
clothing  was  less  than  80  percent.  It  was 
always  80  percent  or  more. 

In  respect  to  hoxxsing.  I  noticed  a  great 
difference  in  housing  facilities  which 
have  been  built  since  1957.  I  saw  a  num- 
ber of  apartments  now  being  rented,  in 
which  bachelor  quarters  have  a  bedroom, 
a  nice  httle  kitchen,  a  bathroom,  a  toilet, 
and  a  clothes  closet. 

Also,  there  were  two-bedroom  apart- 
ments with  the  added  facilities,  kitchen 
and  so  on.  I  have  seen  a  three -bedroom 
apartment,  with  gas  and  electricity,  fur- 
nished, which  rented  for  as  little  as  9 
rubles  a  month.  The  average  is  about 
7  rubles  a  month  The  rentals  for  apart- 
ments arc  ver>-  cheap  In  contrast  to  our 
own. 

In  America,  as  I  remember  the  figures. 
It  takes  about  one-fifth  or  20  percent  of 
the  average  person's  salary  to  pay  the 
rent  In  Russia  from  3  to  5  percent  of 
the  salary  is  required  for  payment  of 
rent 

Mr  President.  It  is  my  hope  that  Sen- 
ators will  read  the  report.  As  I  said  at 
the  outset.  I  am  suffering  from  a  condi- 
tion In  my  throat,  which  might  be  a 
good  thing,  because  I  could  talk  from 
now  until  tomorrow  morning  about  my 
trip.    Of  course.  I  do  not  wLsh  to  do  so 

I  went  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
hard  work  to  do  the  best  I  could  to  bring 
before  the  Senate  and  the  American  peo- 
ple a  clear  picture  of  conditions  as  I 
found  them  in  Russia.  When  I  left 
Washington  a  few  of  my  colleagues  who 
knew  I  was  going  admonished  me  that  I 
should  not  go.  One  of  them  even  went 
so  far  as  to  ."<ay,  "Senator,  we  need  you 
here  badly      You  should  not  go" 

I  said.  "Why?* 

He  replied.  "Becau.se  you  might  not 
come  back  They  may  take  a  shot  at 
you  " 

Of  course,  nothing  like  that  happened 
I  am  not  going  to  name  the  one  who 
made  that  statement,  but  I  say  to  him 
that  it  is  my  belief— and  I  make  this 
statement  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion— that  a  couple  is  as  safe  walking 
the  streets  of  Leningrad  or  Moscow  as 
in  walking  the  streets  of  Washington, 
DC.  or  perhaps  safer.  I  make  that 
statement  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
because  I  have  walked  those  streets  alone, 
not  only  in  Moscow  and  in  Leningrad, 
but  in  ottier  places  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  I  was  not  followed  by  anyone. 
I  was  not  stopped  from  taking  pictures 
or  anything  of  tlie  sort. 

I  believe  tliat  more  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives should  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  hope  that  there  may  de- 
velop a  new  approach  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  each  other  between  the  peo- 
ples of  the  two  countries.  I  think  the 
sooner  such  an  understanding  Is  reached 
the  better  off  we  shall  be. 


I  believe  It  is  useless  for  us  to  try  to 
reach  agreement  with  Russia  on  any- 
thing so  tone  as  fear  exists  on  both  sides 
of  the  so-called  Iron  Curtain.  The  Rus- 
sians fear  us;  we  fear  them.  Unless 
that  fear  can  be  dispelled,  I  cannot  see 
any  hope  of  agreement  on  the  solution 
of  any  serious  problems.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  better  way  for  us  to  accomplish 
that  objective  than  through  a  realistic 
exchange  program. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  read 
into  the  Racoao  my  recommendations. 
I  presume  I  shall  be  criticised  for  these 
recommendations,  but  that  docs  not 
matter.  I  have  made  similar  recom- 
mendations before.  I  made  them  In 
1965.  and  I  repeated  them  in  the  last 
pages  of  my  report  In  exhibit  14.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  a  little  more  attention 
will  be  paid  to  my  recommendation  thmn 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  I  sent 
to  the  State  Department  my  detailed 
reports  containing  all  the  original  data. 
which  had  a  great  deal  of  rtassHWt 
material.  What  happened  to  that  mate- 
rial I  presume  is  what  happened  to  the 
messages  I  sent  to  the  President  laat 
October  and  November.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly pigeonholed.  No  ona  looks  at 
them. 

I  repeat  that  I  hope  Senators  will  read 
the  report.  If  In  the  future,  any  Seiui- 
tor  desuTs  to  ask  questions  about  the 
report  or  wishes  further  details  ooocem- 
mg  It.  I  will  cheerfully  respond.  These 
conclusions  and  recommendations  ap- 
pear on  pages  1$3,  IM.  166.  and  IM  of 
my  report. 

OMCI.USIONS    AND    KBCOmCBMBATIOItS 

Throughout  the  U  S.8  R.  there  has 
been  a  significant  change  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Its  controlled  economy,  par- 
ticularly in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. The  ministries  on  the  Moeeow 
level  that  formerly  Initiated,  promul- 
gated, and  executed  all  plans  for  Indus- 
try have  been  abolished.  There  has 
been  substituted  the  OOS-PLAN,  a  group 
which  gathers  all  data  as  to  the  ca- 
pability of  all  Industrial  plants  through- 
out the  USSR,  and  fixes  the  amount  of 
production  for  each  plant,  after  conaul- 
tatlon  with  those  in  charge  of  actual 
production  at  each  plant — the  manager 
and  workers.  After  production  goals 
have  been  agreed  upon,  they  are  left  In 
the  hands  of  the  local  plant  manager 
and  the  workers  for  fulfillment,  with  no 
Interference   from   Moscow. 

In  addition,  the  planned  production 
is  so  distributed  that  the  needs  of  the 
people  where  the  plants  are  located  are 
first  provided  for,  and  the  rest  of  the 
production  is  distributed  through  other 
parts  of  the  USSR,  through  a  ministry 
on  the  Moscow  level. 

This  decentralization  has  meant  a 
small  degree  of  autonomy  and  has  re- 
sulted in  expanded  production  every- 
where Let  me  emphasize  that  this 
change  did  not  come  about  because  the 
leadership  desired  It.  but  because  the 
people  demanded  It  so  as  to  assure  them 
more  consumer  goods. 

Another  change  I  found  significant 
was  that  In  many  areas  there  has  devel- 
oped some  semblance  of  the  aasembly- 
line  techniques  which  have  ptoren  so 
successful  In  our  own  country.    On  my 
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previous  visits.  I  noted  that  in  almost  all 
instances,  all  parts  for  any  manufac- 
tured commodity  were  made  under  one 
roof — that  is,  in  a  single  factory.  To- 
day I  find  many  small  Government 
plants  erected  in  various  sections  of 
Russia  to  produce  parts  for  automobiles, 
tractors,  combines,  and  other  hke  com- 
modities. These  parts  are  sent  to  as- 
.sembly  plants,  where  the  finished  trac- 
tors, automobiles,  combines,  and  other 
manufactured  articles  are  being  turned 
out.  This.  too.  has  resulted  in  a  spurt 
of  increased  production. 

Significant  changes  have  also  taken 
place  on  the  collective  farms.  Prior  to 
1957.  a  collective  farm  was  completely 
dependent  upon  an  MTS.  a  machine  tool 
station  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
Central  Government,  for  equipment  to 
plant,  cultivate,  harvest,  and  transpwrt 
all  commodities.  Under  that  system, 
collectives  were  forced  to  sell  as  much  as 
75  percent  of  those  crops,  at  a  fixed  price, 
to  the  Government,  in  advance  of  pro- 
duction All  that  has  been  changed. 
Collectives  can  now  purchase  and  own 
their  own  equipment,  and  all  they  pro- 
duce Is  sold  on  the  open  market.  I  find 
that  even  under  communism  prices  fluc- 
tuate considerably,  depending  upon  the 
supply  in  relation  to  the  demand. 

Although  I  found  more  food  and 
clothing — in  fact,  more  consumer  goods 
available  to  the  people  than  on  my  last 
visits,  most  goods  are  still  in  short  sup- 
ply. There  Is  considerable  discontent, 
primarily  because  prices  of  goods  avail- 
able are  high  In  comparison  with  wages 
earned.  Even  though  the  disparity  in 
wages  and  the  cost  of  living  is  not  as 
marked  as  on  my  previous  visits,  many 
of  the  people  must  still  spend  their  en- 
tire earnings  for  their  minimum  needs 
in  food  and  clothing. 

I  find  that  no  effort  Is  made  to  assist 
the  individual  worker  by  providing  wage 
incentives,  luxury  items,  and  the  like. 
He  is  helped  in  a  collective  way  as  in 
the  past,  by  providing  for  general  bene- 
fits such  as  better  schools,  more  hos- 
pitals, elaborate  cultural  centers,  spa- 
clous  parks,  and  the  like.  Pew  workers. 
I  am  informed,  are  enthusiastic  or  really 
interested  in  10-  and  20-year  plans.  As 
I  pointed  out  in  my  diary,  and  as  I  have 
stated  many  times  before,  even  though 
it  is  true  that  the  lot  of  the  average 
Russian  has  been  greatly  enhanced  in 
a  physical  sense,  still  he  desires  more 
improvement  in  his  standard  of  living, 
and  I  doubt  that  he  v/ill  continue  to  be 
satisfied  with  promises  of  a  better  life 
years  hence.  He  has  been  hearing  that 
tune  for  many  years  now,  and  I  doubt 
that  he  will  much  longer  be  reconciled 
by  it.  In  short.  It  is  ray  belief  that  un- 
less the  Russian  leadi.Tshlp  takes  steps 
now  to  provide  higher  pay  for  factory 
workers,  or  in  the  allernative  to  lower 
the  price  of  consumer  goods,  including 
food  and  clothing,  discontent  will  be- 
come more  and  more  apparent. 

First.  I  again  recommend  an  ex- 
panded and  realistic  exchange  of  persons 
program  with  the  UJEJS.R.  We  should 
lean  backward  in  our  efforts  to  promote 
such  a  program. 

This  exchange  should  not  be  promoted 
on  the  basis  of  an  exchange  of  one  Rus- 
sian for  one  American,  but  I  advocate 


that  we  permit  as  many  Russians  to  visit 
us  as  desire  to  come.  Care,  of  course, 
must  be  taken  that  the  exchange  be  bona 
fide,  and  not  used  as  a  means  for  infiltra- 
tion of  our  borders  by  Soviet  agents.  I 
believe  we  can  insure  ample  safeguards 
against  infiltration  by  exercising  proper 
precautions.  Visits  to  our  country  by 
Russians  from  all  walks  of  life  would 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  see  at  first 
hand  what  a  free  society  has  to  offer. 
By  the  same  token,  visits  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
by  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life  would 
give  them  the  opportimity  to  learn  at 
firsthand  what  a  totalitarian  form  of 
government  has  to  offer. 

Second.  I  recommend  that  unneces- 
sary travel  restrictions  in  our  country 
and  the  US.Sil.  be  lifted.  Any  area  in 
our  country  that  is  not  closed  to  foreign 
diplomats  should  not  be  closed  to  diplo- 
mats from  the  U.S.S.R.  The  same  rule 
should  apply  to  our  diplomats  in  the 
UJS.S.R.  Too  often  have  I  observed  that 
areas  in  the  U.S.S.R.  opened  to  British, 
Italian,  French,  and  other  foreign  diplo- 
mats are  closed  to  American  diplomats. 

Third.  I  recommend  some  trade  and  a 
restoration  of  commercial  contacts  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  UJ5J5.R. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  U55.R. 
was  short  in  supply  of  certain  minerals, 
but  that  condition  no  longer  exists. 
Now  the  U.SJS.R.  possesses  a  vast  store- 
house of  strategic  materials,  and  it  seems 
to  me  we  are  only  cutting  off  our  noses 
to  spite  our  faces  by  refusing  to  trade 
with  Russia,  when  all  other  countries  of 
the  free  world  are  doing  so. 

Fourth.  I  recommend  that  in  dealing 
with  the  Russians  we  continue  to  "ex- 
ercise the  patience  of  Job."  As  I  have 
pointed  out.  they  have  always  been 
suspicious  of  foreigners  and  difficult  to 
approach.  We  should  by  all  means  en- 
deavor to  gain  their  confidence,  else  we 
will  never  be  able  to  reach  agreement 
with  them  on  any  grave  world  problem. 
Too  often  we  have  bickered  with  them 
over  trivial  ties. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  I 
went  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
study  of  Russian  history.  I  have  placed 
in  the  app>endix  of  my  report  a  siun- 
mary  of  the  development  of  Russia  from 
its  earliest  beginings  to  date  to  show 
that  the  suspicion  which  now  exists 
among  the  Russians  is  nothing  new,  and 
that  their  outlook  with  respect  to  re- 
ligion has  likewise  existed  for  a  long 
time. 

Fifth.  I  recommend  that  all  propa- 
ganda efforts,  through  the  Voice  of 
America  or  any  other  medium,  remain 
completely  objective  and  positive  in  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  democracy.  In 
other  words,  as  I  have  stressed  before, 
we  should  objectively  depict  the  great 
advantages  that  our  way  of  life  has  to 
offer,  without  disparaging  or  criticizing 
theirs.  As  I  pointed  out  before,  the 
Russian  people  have  attained,  under  the 
present  system,  a  much  better  way  of  life 
than  ever  before.  Our  objective  should 
be  to  show  them  the  superior  virtues  of 
ours. 

Sixth.  I  recommend  that  we  offer  the 
same  advantages  to  the  Russians  in  our 
exchange  programs  as  we  provide  for 
the  countries  of  the  West.    After  all,  we 


are  supposed  to  have  the  West  on  our 
side  already,  so  why  not  try  to  win  over 
our  chief  antagonist?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  attain  our  goal  in  that  manner 
than  to  continue  to  spend  ourselves  into 
bankruptcy? 

As  I  pointed  out  before,  we  have  an 
exchange  program  on  the  statute  books 
today  under  which  we  spend  between 
$50  million  and  $55  million.  Most  of 
that  money  is  spent  with  the  British  and 
French  and  Italians — our  so-called 
alhes.  Of  that  huge  svun  less  than  one- 
half  million  dollars  is  spent  on  the 
Russian  people  and  on  citizens  from 
other  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
yet,  I  believe  this  is  where  we  need  the 
program  the  most. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  was  my 
impression — and  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
correct  me  if  I  am  in  error — that  orig- 
inally the  Bolshevik  system  was  estab- 
lished on  the  theory  that  every  working- 
man  should  earn  exactly  the  same 
amount  regardless  of  his  place  in  so- 
ciety; in  other  words,  a  plant  superin- 
tendent would  earn  the  same  amount  of 
money  as  the  commonest  laborer  in  the 
plant. 

My  impression  is  that  the  Soviets  be- 
gan to  believe  that  that  system,  which 
was  in  accordance  with  the  pure  theory 
of  communism,  did  not  work  very  well, 
because  it  failed  to  provide  the  incentive 
that  made  one  man  strive  to  do  better 
work  day  in  and  day  out.  It  is  my  im- 
pression that  that  system  was  changed 
some  years  ago,  and  a  system  conform- 
ing more  to  our  own  ttieory,  and  which 
incidentally  contains  some  elements  of 
capitalism,  was  set  up.  It  is  my  further 
understanding  that  now  the  difference 
between  what  a  plant  worker  earns  and 
what  the  foreman  of  the  plant  makes  is 
very  great. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  have  found,  in  talking  to  doctors, 
engineers,  and  mechanics  that  some 
doctors  earn  as  much  as  1,000  rubles  a 
month,  an  engineer  800  rubles  a  month, 
and  a  mechanic  700  rubles  a  month. 
The  mechanic  can  purchase  for  himself 
and  his  family  all  the  food  and  fiber 
that  is  available  out  of  his  salary  of  700 
rubles.  However,  the  doctor  who  earns 
1,000  rubles  has  no  place  to  invest  this 
extra  money ;  nor  the  engineer,  who  gets 
800  rubles.  As  a  result,  a  great  many  of 
the  better  educated  people  are  wonder- 
ing, "Why  should  I  spend  so  much  time 
at  school  in  learning  to  be  a  doctor  or 
an  engineer,  when  a  mechanic  who  has 
spent  half  the  time  I  have  spent  at  col- 
lege or  school  can  earn  enough  to  satisfy 
all  his  needs  of  food  and  clothing?" 

On  this  trip  and  on  past  trips  I  tried 
to  find  out  whether  the  person  who  earns 
extra  money  over  and  above  what  he 
needs  to  buy  the  food  and  fiber  that  is 
available  could  invest  that  money  any- 
place. I  foimd  three  ways  in  which  he 
could  invest  it. 

First,  he  could  invest  it  In  a  savings 
bank.  These  banks  lend  money  to  peo- 
ple whose  salaries  are  not  high  and 
who  need  a  few  rubles  to  help  them 
make  special  purchases.     The   savings 
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banks  pay  2 
deposits. 

The  second  and  third  ways  are  lot- 
teries. The  first  form  of  lottery  Is  a  na- 
tional lottery  run  by  the  Goremment.  A 
person  can  buy  as  many  tickets  as  he 
desires  and  pays  about  30  kopeks  for 
each  ticket.  That  Is  about  30  or  35  cents 
In  our  money.  If  he  happens  to  pick 
the  lucky  number  he  wins  quite  a  lar^e 
-sum  of  money.  If  his  number  does  not 
turn  up.  he  loses.  That  is  one  form  of 
lottery. 

The  second  form  of  lottery  works  in 
this  way:  A  person  buys  as  many  tickets 
as  he  desires.  Assuming  that  the  tickets 
sell  for  50  kopek.s  apiece,  he  can  buy  a 
50-kopek  ticket  and  must  also  pay  a 
3 -percent  Insurance  fee  on  the  50 
kopeks,  which  would  be  51 'i  kopeks. 
E\'ery  year  the  lottery  is  drawn.  If  he 
falls  to  get  the  lucky  number,  the  3-per- 
cent insurance  fee  sees  that  he  gets  his 
original  investment  back.  The  interest 
or  insurance  that  is  paid  by  all  those 
who  buy  tickets  poes  to  make  the  pot,  less 
expenses,  which  the  lucky  winner  gets  if 
his  number  is  drawn.  So  the  Govern- 
ment gets  the  use  of  this  money  In  its 
banks,  without  interest.  The  investor 
puts  up  the  insurance  or  interest  in  ad- 
vance, and  he  loses  it  if  his  number  !s 
not  drawn.  So  those  two  lotteries  and 
the  bank  Investment  are  the  only  meth- 
ods by  which  the  people  In  Russia  can 
have  their  money  work  for  them. 

I  believe  that  Russia  is  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  such  conditions 
exist.  The  Government  is  supreme  and 
all  powerful.  Everything  is  owned  by 
the  Government.  Every  acre  of  land  is 
owned  by  the  Government.  No  person 
can  own  anythinE:.  not  even  a  square 
inch  of  land,  except  the  clothes  he  wears 
and  the  little  food  he  buys.  If  he  makes 
enoueh  money  to  be  able  to  buy  an  auto- 
mobile or  a  television  or  a  radio,  he  can 
do  that  if  any  are  available.  In  order 
to  be  even  a  bootblack  in  Russia,  it  is 
necessary  to  work  through  the  Govern- 
ment. In  order  to  be  a  barber,  it  is 
necessary  to  work  throuRh  the  Govern- 
ment. One  cannot  be  a  taxi  driver  or 
own  his  own  car  .so  as  to  enga^^'e  in  the 
business  of  taxi  driving  unless  he  op- 
erates through  the  Government. 

If  the  people  of  America  could  go  to 
Russia  ard  .see  these  things  for  them- 
selves. th(^  would  not  want  any  part  of 
communi.sm  That  is  why  I  often 
wonder  why  .some  people  in  the  United 
States  are  afraid  of  communi.'^m  or  of 
coming  in  contact  with  it.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  person  who  has  known  the 
fn.i!ts  of  liberty  and  our  way  of  life 
would  ever  succumb  to  the  lure  of  com- 
muni.sm after  he  has  seen  how  it  act'iallv 
operates.  I  wish  more  Americans  would 
go  to  Ru.ssia  and  see  how  the  system  op- 
erates. They  would  come  back  to  Amer- 
ica, the  same  as  I  have  always  come 
back,  abhorring  communism  more  and 
more  The  more  I  go  to  Ru.s.sia  and  ><  e 
communism  in  operation,  the  more  I 
abhor  it 

That  is  why  I  say  that  if  we  could  t-tt 
reali.stic  exrh  ^nee  programs  in  opera- 
tion, wf  ronld  probably  do  a  better  job 
in  combating  the  spread  of  world  com- 
munism than  by  spending  ourselves  into 


bankruptcy  pumping  money  Into  the 
economics  of  countries  that  I  sometimes 
call  unworthy  allies. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  made 
some  moves  in  the  direction  of  permit- 
ting the  workers  on  state  farms,  or  at 
least  cooperative  farms,  to  have  a  little 
land  of  their  own  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  raise  some  of  the  produce  they  need, 
and  that  that  would  belong  to  those  who 
raised  it,  rather  than  Ijelong  to  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.    I  point  that  out  in  all  my  reports. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  All  of  those 
things  are  encouraging,  in  that  they  are 
significant  signs  which  indicate  that  the 
same  things  which  motivate  the  Ameri- 
can people  tend,  at  heart,  to  motivate 
the  Soviet  people ;  and  that  the  Russians 
in  considerable  degree  are  pressing,  so 
far  as  they  have  the  power  to  press  for 
them,  the  very  kinds  of  things  we  have 
evolved  in  our  country.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe — and  the  Senator  has  helped 
to  persuade  me  in  my  belief — that  we 
carmot  be  self-righteous  about  the.se 
things-  The  Senator  is  .saying,  is  he  not, 
that  the  best  way  is  to  let  the  Russians 
see  what  we  have  here,  and  let  tlu  m 
figure  things  out  for  themselves? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Exactly.  Since  the 
Senator  has  raised  the  point.  I  .sliould 
also  say  that  I  learned  something  sig- 
nificant on  this  trip  while  visiting  a 
state  farm  otittide  Irkut.sk,  near  Lake 
Baikal.  That  state  farm  contains 
around  75.000  to  80.000  hectares.  A 
hectare  is  2^  acres.  Formerly  this  huge 
state  farm  was  composed  of  nine  dif- 
ferent collectives.  The  collect! \"es  were 
asked  to  join  themselves  into  bigger  col- 
lectives, and  they  did  so.  Instead  of 
mne  collectives,  they  consolidated  them- 
selves into  three  collectives.  Later  the 
three  became  a  state  farm.  But  before 
Lliey  consent<'d  to  become  members  of 
tile  state  farm,  thry  demanded  to  retain 
their  little  plcts,  so  that  tliey  could  plant 
them  for  thcu*  own  benefit.  Those  are 
the  exceptions  which  are  taking  place  all 
over  Russia  today. 

These  little  plots  are  being  retained, 
and  the  workers  not  only  produce  food 
for  themselves  from  the  plots,  but  also 
sell  quite  a  bit  of  the  food.  I  visited  a 
collective  which  was  near  the  base  of 
Mount  Ararat,  in  Armenia.  I  visited  one 
of  the  many  home  gardens  It  was  lo- 
cated on  a  plot  of  about  three-quarters 
of  an  acre.  The  owner  could  raise  as 
many  chickens,  .sheep,  hogs,  or  cows  as 
he  desired.  He  was  even  able  to  buy  feed 
in  order  to  rai-se  more  chickens  to  sell 
on  the  market. 

Today  the  food  produced  on  the  small 
home  gardens  or  plots  accounts  for  10 
or  12  percent  of  the  food  produced  in 
Ru-ssia.  All  of  it  Ls  grown  by  the  individ- 
ual farmers  and  is  sold  by  them  either 
directly  or  through  a  coUectiVL',  and  all 
the  profits  go  to  tlie  farmers  In  my 
opinion,  more  and  more  of  that  activity 
would  develop  if  only  the  Ru.s.Sians  could 
\i.Mt  us  and  'earn  from  u.s  wliat  it  nifuiis 
to  work  for  oneself,  to  be  your  own  b<i:^.s 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  th:nk  it  might  be  constructive 
for  the  people  of  tlie  Ur.iled  Ftat^.s  to 
know  what  is  taking  place  in  the  Soviet 


Union,  so  that  so  far  as  the  Soviets  have 
something  which  they  hare  found  a  way 
to  do  better  than  we  are  doing  It, 
whether  It  be  the  planting  of  trees  or 
anything  else,  we  could  learn  about  it 
and  try  It  In  the  United  States,  to  see 
whether  It  is  any  good? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor has  asked  the  question,  because  it 
reminds  me  of  a  little  Incident  which 
took  place  at  Stalingrad.  I  met  a  very 
Intelligent  agronomist  there.  He  is  a 
forester.  He  had  Just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  United  States  3  or  4  months 
earlier.  At  times  It  is  quite  warm  around 
Stalingrad.  Strong  east  winds  erode  the 
land  considerably.  The  rainfall  there 
Is  under  20  Inches  annually.  The  Rus- 
sians have  discovered  a  way  to  retain 
the  moisture  and  prevent  wind  erosion 
by  growing  tree  belts. 

The  Russian  agronomist  said  to  me. 
"Senator.  I  visited  your  country.  I 
learned  much.  However,  we  prepare  our 
land  much  better  than  you  do  for  the 
planting  of  our  trees."  I  believed  him, 
because  very  few  trees  die  there.  The 
Russians  take  good  care  of  them.  I 
saw  some  trees  which  had  been  planted 
only  2  or  3  years  previously,  which  were 
probably  twice  as  large  as  trees  which 
had  tx'en  planted  In  our  country  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  The  trees  in  Rus- 
sia are  better  taken  care  of  on  an  in- 
dividual basis.  But  his  statement  to 
me  was — and  he  had  observed  the  sit- 
uation— that  the  Soviets  take  more  trou- 
ble to  prepare  the  soil  to  plant  trees 
than  we  do.  Although  my  notes  show 
that  I  did  not  agree  with  him.  I  am  will- 
ing to  admit  now  tliat  they  have  planted 
their  land  better  than  we  have  with  tree 
belts. 

Although  the  Russians  are  doing  a 
good  Job  in  that  respect,  and  they  are 
learning  from  us,  we  ought  to  continue 
to  invite  them  to  this  country  to  let 
them  see  what  we  have.  To  me,  that  is 
the  t>e8t  way  to  fight  communism,  to 
meet  it  head  on.  We  will  never  accom- 
plish anything  In  opposition  to  commu- 
nism If  we  bury  our  beads  In  the  sand 
and  Ignore  it.  Nevertheless,  I  must  ad- 
mit that  communism  has  accomplished 
for  220  million  people  a  good  deal  more 
than  I  have  seen  in  other  countries  gov- 
erned by  monarchs  and  other  rulers,  in 
wnich  there  were  but  two  kinds  of  peo- 
ple— the  rich  and  the  very  poor.  The 
point  is.  that  our  way  of  life  can  do  even 
more  for  these  people  than  commimism, 
and  this  is  what  we  must  sell. 

As  my  colleague  pointed  out  a  while 
ago,  it  Is  true  that  at  the  beginning  com- 
munism was  supposed  to  treat  everyone 
alike  But  they  are  veering  away  from 
that.  Today  some  apprentices  are  paid 
as  little  as  45  rubles  a  month,  and  some 
factory  workers  are  paid  as  little  as  75 
rubles  a  month.  In  Leningrad.  I  met  a 
man  who  wanted  to  talk  to  me.  He  fol- 
lowed me  arour^d  for  quite  a  while,  and 
waited  until  I  reached  a  little  park  not 
far  from  the  hotel.  When  I  sat  down 
there,  he  sat  next  to  me.  He  wanted  to 
know  about  America  and  about  condi- 
tion.s  in  America  I  a.sked  him,  "What 
do  you  do?" 

He  said,  "I  am  a  translator." 

I  asked,  "How  old  are  you?" 
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He  said,  "I  am  27  :rear8  old." 

I  asked  him.  "Are  you  married?" 

He  replied,  "No." 

I  asked,  "How  much  salary  do  you 
earn?" 

He  said.  "95  rubles  n  month." 

I  asked,  "How  much  education  do  you 
have?" 

He  replied.  "I  had  10  years  In  the  pre- 
paratory school  and  4  years  in  college.** 

I  asked,  "You  are  b<nng  paid  only  95 
rubles  a  month?" 

He  said.  "Yes." 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiiina.  That  would 
be  about  $100  a  month,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yts,  or  about  $103  a 
month. 

Then  I  asked  him,  "How  much  tax 
must  you  pay  out  of  the  95  rubles  a 
month?" 

He  said,  "13  rubles  n  month." 

I  asked.  "What  do  you  pay  that  for?" 

He  said.  "Because  1  am  a  bachelor, 
and  I  must  pay  the  t-achelor  tax  of  7 
rubles,  and  also  6  rubles  as  income  tax — 
13  rubles  altogether." 

I  asked,  "Why  don't  you  get  mar- 
ried?" 

He  replied.  "Because  it  is  cheaper 
for  me  to  pay  the  7  rubles  bachelor  tax 
than  to  feed  a  wife." 

That  man  had  k>een  out  of  college  for 
4  or  5  years.  As  a  translator  he  was 
earning  only  95  rubles  a  month,  and  he 
had  a  tax  burden  of  13  rubles.  He  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  he  vas  having  a  hard 
time  making  ends  meet,  even  though  he 
received  a  little  help  frsm  his  father  and 
mother,  for  he  was  living  in  their  home, 
more  or  less  rent  free. 

I  found  many  othert  in  a  similar  con- 
dition— many  Russians  who  were  anx- 
ious to  talk  to  me.  and  who  talked  to  me 
individually.  Every  now  and  then, 
someone  on  the  streets  of  Leningrad 
would  ask  me,  "Parlez  vous  francais?"  or 
I  would  be  asked  whetiier  I  could  apeak 
Spanish.  The  moment  they  learned  I 
coukl  speak  either  French  or  Kngliah. 
they  would  wait  for  a  eonyenlent  time, 
and  then  talk  to  me.  We  conTersed  a 
great  deal  about  America.  In  addition. 
I  visited  many  schools  and  talked  to  the 
children  there.  All  \/ere  interested  in 
America. 

8o.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  golden 
opportunity  to  show  off  our  Nation  to 
the  Russian  people;  wi;  have  here  a  great 
showcase  filled  with  the  fruits  of  our 
way  of  life  we  could  exhibit  to  them. 
We  should  do  that  by  all  means.  I  have 
been  advocating  it  fcr  the  past  7  or  8 
years. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  trip  I  visited 
Japan.  I  think  I  am  the  first  American 
who.  since  the  Russian  revolution,  in  the 
course  of  a  trip  around  the  world,  has 
passed  through  the  entire  length  of  Rus- 
sia, including  Siberiii.  in  returning  to 
the  United  States.  After  leaving  Mos- 
cow. I  passed  through  all  of  Siberia,  and 
reached  the  Sea  of  Japan,  at  the  port  of 
Nakhodka.  There,  I  boarded  a  Russian 
ship  which  took  me  to  Yokohama.  The 
ship  was  SIO  feet  laag,  and  had  a  com- 
plement of  110  people.  40  percent  of 
whom  were  women — cooks  and  maids 
who  worked  on  the  ship.  There  were 
only  three  passengers — two  Japanese  and 
myself.  So  I  traveled  by  ship  to  Yoko- 
hama.    That  trip  from   Nakhodka  to 


Yokohama  marks  the  first  time  in  my 
seven  trips  around  the  world  that  I  trav- 
eled by  ship  rather  than  by  airplane. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  I  could  tell  the 
Senate  all  that  I  found  in  Japan  in  terms 
of  the  assistance  we  are  now  giving  that 
country — assistance  which  I  think  we 
should  not  now  be  giving  Japan,  for 
Japan  is  now  better  off  than  she  has 
ever  been  before.  Yet  we  are  contribut- 
ing quite  a  bit — in  the  form  of  military 
assistance — to  her  economy. 

I  also  visited  Formosa.  I  wish  to  take 
off  my  hat  to  Chiang  Kai-shek.  He 
has  done  a  good  Job  there,  and  Formosa 
is  now  a  beautiful  island.  It  is  a  nice 
place  for  tourists;  and  if  any  Members 
of  this  body  desire  to  spend  a  good  sum- 
mer or  even  a  good  winter,  I  advise  than 
to  visit  Taipei.  Formosa  is  a  beautiful 
island.  We  have  spent  in  excess  of  $3 
billion  there.  I  l>elieve.  The  economy 
has  grown  considerably,  and  we  are 
gradually  lessening  the  amount  of  oiu* 
aid  to  that  area  of  the  world. 

From  there  I  went  to  South  Vietnam. 
I  had  been  there  three  times  before,  and 
on  those  three  previous  visits  I  had  had 
occasion  to  talk  to  President  Dion.  But 
he  would  not  see  me  this  time — why.  I 
do  not  know.  Much  dissatisfaction  ex- 
ists in  Vietnam,  and  much  trouble  Is 
brewing  there.  But  in  my  Judgment, 
that  tnnible  stems  from  inside  the  coun- 
try. In  South  Vietnam  there  are  two 
areas  and  two  tribes  which  Presideat 
Diem  has  never  been  able  to  subdue. 
One  is  located,  as  I  recall,  northwest  of 
Saigon,  and  the  other  is  in  the  southern 
part.  These  dissatisfied  tribesmen  invite 
some  of  their  North  Vietnamese  friends 
to  come  help  them;  and  most  of  the 
trouble  that  is  occurring  now  in  South 
Vietnam  stems  from  this.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Diem  has  asked  for  more  money  from  us. 
and  has  obtained  it.  It  strikes  me  that 
it  is  high  time  for  us  to  reevaluate  our 
assistance  program  in  that  area. 

I  also  visited  Vientiane,  the  capital 
of  Laos.  In  that  capital  a  fight  is  going 
on  betweoi  three  brothers,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  obtain  power.  The  "outs"  are 
trying  to  get  **ln'*  to  get  "on  the  gravy 
train."  We  arc  supporting  one  of  those 
brothers.  The  other  two  are  fighting 
their  own  brother,  in  their  attempts  to 
"get  into  the  saddle."  There,  again,  Mr. 
President,  all  the  difficulty  results  from 
internal  dissuasions  among  the  three 
brothers.  Hie  head  of  the  Pathet  Laos, 
which  is  the  Commimlst  Party  within 
Laos,  has  an  army  that  is  a  little  weaker 
than  the  army  of  the  prince  we  are  sup- 
porting, and  does  not  have  to  solicit  too 
long  before  obtaining  aid  from  North 
Vietnam.  But  all  of  it  is  done  from 
within,  Mr.  President.  It  strikes  me 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  make 
that  country  neutral — ^not  to  make  it 
pro- West,  because  that  is  where  the  mis- 
take was  made,  when  we  made  efforts  to 
make  Laos  a  pro-Western  country.  That 
is  where  we  got  into  trouble. 

In  Cambodia  the  Prime  Minister  is 
doing  well  for  himself,  I  think,  in  getting 
aid  from  everyone;  but  in  that  area,  we 
are  "the  bad  boys."  Why  do  I  say  that. 
Mr.  President?  As  I  point  out  in  my 
report,  in  my  visit  to  Cambodia,  I  found 
that  the  Chinese   have  furnished   the 


Cambodians  a  little  more  than  $40  mil- 
lion, and  with  that  money  the  Cambo- 
dians have  built  four  manufacturing 
facilities.  One  of  them  is  a  plywood 
mill.  Another  is  a  textile  mill.  Another 
Is  a  paper  mill  for  the  manufacture  of 
cardboard  for  boxes  and  vn-apping  paper. 
The  fourth  is  a  cement  plant.  All  those 
facilities  have  \x&i  built  by  the  Chinese, 
and  are  producing  commodities  for  the 
Cambodians,  and  give  the  Cambodians 
work. 

The  Russians  have  built  a  fine  hospital 
there.  But  what  have  we  spent  our 
money  for?  We  have  spent  almost  $200 
million  in  equipping  a  large  army  for 
Cambodia.  Mr.  President,  why  do  you 
think  Cambodians  want  tlie  army  there? 
So  they  can  remain  neutral.  I  think  we 
have  spent  entirely  too  much  money  to 
maintain  an  army  in  Cambodia  to  main- 
tain neutralism.  I  think  our  money  has 
been  wasted  there.  I  have  not  found 
greater  gougers  anywhere  than  I  found 
in  Cambodia.  Money  is  simply  being 
wasted.  We  have  there  a  USIS  office, 
with  a  total  of  nine  officers  scheduled  for 
fiscal  1962.  The  public  affairs  officer  is 
a  person  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Darrell 
Price,  according  to  my  mem<M7.  He  Is 
not  responsible  for  the  situation  there, 
but  the  annual  rental  we  pay  for  a  place 
for  his  family  to  live  is  $10,332.  I  tliink 
it  is  shameful  for  us  to  pay  that  kind  of 
money  in  light  of  the  amount  of  money 
we  are  spending  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK,  I  recafl  that  5 
years  stgo  last  fall  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
traveling  several  weeks  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  through  Japan.  Taiwan, 
South  Vietnam,  Laos.  Cambodia,  and 
Thailand.  I  have  not  heard  all  of  the 
report  the  Senator  is  delivering  today, 
because  I  was  downtown,  shortly  after 
noon,  attending  a  caalereaee,  biit  I  shall 
read  his  written  report. 

I  would  like  to  interrogate  the  Senator 
on  the  basis  of  making  a  comparison  be- 
tween what  we  fovmd  5  yean  ago  and 
what  was  true  last  fall.  Have  the  Com- 
munists gained  a  stronger  foothold  and 
are  they  wielding  a  stronger  Influence  In 
southeast  Asia?  Because  of  the  bQUons 
of  dollars  of  foreign  aid  which  the  n.S. 
Government  has  expended  in  that  area, 
is  the  situation  improving  so  far  as  the 
United  States  and  its  prestige  are  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  are  much 
worse.    They  have  grown  much  worse. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  There  has  been  a 
constant  deterioration  in  the  last  5 
years? 

Mr.  ELLE:ndER.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  we  have  spent  $1V^  billion  in  South 
Vietnam.  Prosperity  reigns  ttiere  as  it 
never  did  before.  The  Senator  would  not 
recogniae  Saigon  any  more.  They  buUt 
a  hotel  there.  Now  when  one  wants  to 
get  a  room  in  a  little  place  like  Saigon 
he  has  to  pay  a  high  price.  I  had  to  i>ay 
$25  a  day. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Thcgr  must  have 
learned  the  Senator  was  an  American. 

Mr.  ELLENI^R.  Posiibly  ao.  That 
was  done  by  a  few  Fr»Mdmk«n  and  a  few 
rich  Vietnamese.  There  It  proaperity  in 
South  Vietnam  today.    Th*  people  are 
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much  better  off  than  they  have  ever 
been.  It  would  seem  to  me.  since  we 
have  helped  bring  about  prosperity,  the 
people  should  be  satisfied;  but  they  are 
not.  There  are  two  areas  there  which 
Diem  has  been  unable  to  get  together. 
The  fighting  going  on  there  is  internal; 
the  "outs"  of  government  are  trying  to 
oust  the  "ins"  in  the  Government. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  If  what  the  Sen- 
ator says  Is  true — and  I  am  sure  it  is — 
that  the  situation  is  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult for  UB  to  cope  with  and  we  are  los- 
ing our  prestige,  then  would  the  Senator 
recommend  that  the  time  is  long  past 
due  when  we  should  have  a  complete  re- 
appraisal of  our  foreign  aid  program, 
both  from  an  economic  and  military 
standpoint,  in  southeast  Asia,  or  should 
we  continue  to  spend  huge  sums  of 
money  so  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
United  States  will  lose  out  completely  in 
southeast  Asia  and  make  it  possible  for 
the  Reds  to  move  in  and  take  complete 
control? 

Mr.  ELLEINDER.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tended to  read  into  the  Record — and  I 
think  this  is  a  good  place  to  do  it — my 
conclusions  as  to  that  area.  Those  con- 
clusiorw  appear  at  page  185  of  my  report, 
beginning  about  the  middle  of  the  page 
I  read  as  follows ; 

The  record  shows  that  by  June  30  of  tht;. 
year.  1962.  the  United  States  will  have  spent 
•  total  of  well  over  »100  billion  In  foreign 
assistance  since  the  Inception  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  la  1945  Of  this  huge  sum.  ap- 
proximately 913  billion  haa  been  spent  In 
the  countries  of  the  Kar  East  and  southeast 
Aala  covered  In  my  report;  namely.  Japan. 
Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  South  Vietnam.  Laos, 
Cambodia.  Thailand.  Burma,  and  the  Hhlllp- 
pinea.  Adding  to  this  the  94 S  billion  spent 
In  Korea  for  rehabilitation  and  Its  military 
requirements,  a  total  of  almost  $11 '^  billion 
has  been  poured  Into  the  countries  of  the  Far 
Kast  and  southeast  Asia  by  a  magnanimotia 
Uncle  Sam  With  such  an  outpouring  of 
American  dollars  Into  these  areas,  one  would 
think  that  by  now  all  of  them  would  be  on  a 
sound  basis,  economically,  and  that  they 
would  be  fully  convinced  that  their  best 
Interests  He  In  maintaining  close  ties  with 
the   United   States 

With  the  exception  of  Taiwan,  what  do 
we  And'  Despite  the  tremendous  "shot  In 
the  arm"  given  to  the  economies  of  each  of 
these  countries,  despite  our  efforts  to  help 
them  solve  their  financial  Uls.  despite  our 
unselfish  attempts  lo  bolster  their  military 
strength,  our  prestige  throughout  southeast 
Asia  continues  to  be  at  low  ebb.  and  the 
only  thanks  we  receive.  In  most  Instances  '.a 
a  threat  to  go  over  to  the  Communist  blix- 
unless  we  continue  to  extend  aid  or  even  in- 
crease our  U)tal   effort. 

We  have  done  all  this  with  virtually  no 
help  from  our  allies  In  Western  Europe  In 
Korea.  In  Laos,  in  Thailand,  in  Taiwan  in 
fact.  In  all  these  countries  we  have  borne 
the  burden  of  assistance  not  only  In  ioUars 
but  In  men  and  material  where  military  as- 
sistance has  been  granted. 

If  this  tremendous  effort  had  been  .tuc- 
ceasful,  we  would  have  no  rexreU  whaUo- 
ever  for  the  sacrifices  made  But  let  u.s  take 
Laos,  as  an  example  That  country  is  more 
than  ever  wracked  by  Internal  disturbances, 
and  we  seem  unable  to  bring;  any  Influence 
to  bear  In  the  settlement  of  differences  be- 
tween opposing  factions.  To  add  Insult  to 
Injury  some  of  the  material  which  we  fur- 
nished there  Is  being  used  in  opptislng  the 
forces  with  which  we  have  now  become 
definitely  alined  In  South  Vietnam.  a.s 
another  example,   there  U  still   boiling  dis- 


content which  threatens  to  erupt  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  the  acknowledged  leader  of  that 
country  appears  to  be  almost  completely  In- 
different to  our  good  opinion 

To  say  that  the  developments  In  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos  as  a  result  of  our  assist- 
ance In  that  area  are  dtsap[x>lntlng  is  put- 
ting It  much  too  mildly— to  me,  the  develop- 
ments are  shocking  and  disheartening 

I  wish  to  emphasize  what  I  have  said  be- 
fore when  I  visited  these  areas  of  the  world  — 
sooner  or  later  we  will  have  to  face  up  to 
the  situation  In  my  view,  there  are  only 
two  alternatives — either  we  can  go  on  spend- 
ing and  spending,  and  in  the  process  ravish 
our  own  economy  and  our  resources,  or  we 
can  come  to  grips  with  reality  and  alter  our 
course  In  the  Kar  East  and  southeast  Asia 

Of  course  there  are  those  who  say  xe  have 
no  alternative,  that  If  we  do  alter  our  course, 
then  those  nations  will  sjo  all  the  way  to- 
ward communism,  and  they  will  oe  com- 
pletely lost  to  the  free  world  If  this  view  Is 
correct.  th<»n  why  Is  It  that  we  are  the  only 
ones  who  see  the  dan^^er'*  Where  are  our  al- 
lies of  the  free  world''  Should  they  not  be 
ijlvin;,'  u.s  nn.jncial  and  military  supivirf 

Now  listen  to  thi.s: 

Therefore.  I  recommend  that  every  efT  irt 
be  made  to  obtain  help  from  our  aJiiea  and 
faillni?  in  that  objective,  we  consider  a  grad- 
ual  withdrawal  of  assistance   In  all   fields 

That  should  be  done  startiriij  now  un- 
Ifss  we  can  pct  our  aihe.s  to  assi.st 

In  the  above  I  am  merely  reemphaslzlng 
rec.immendatlon.s  I  have  made  before  and  I 
call  attention  t4)  the  appendix  exhibit  14 
page  M.l  for  further  details  of  recommenda- 
tions heretofore  made  by  me  not  only  as 
they  relate  U)  the  USSR,  but  as  they  per- 
tain to  our  progranvs  on  military  and  fon-iKn 
aid    throughout    the   world 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  pnnted  in  the  Record  at 
thi.s  point  my  formal  rfcommmdation.s 
on  three  previous  trips  that  I  made,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Soviet  Union 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record   as  follows 

PRCVIOIS     RecOMMENDATloNS 

This  might  be  a  gfwxl  time  to  review  some 
of  the  comments  I  made  foIlowtiiK  my  pre- 
vious visits  to  the  Soviet  Union  I»tMlowlng 
my  1955  trip  I  submitted  a  rep«irt  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  which  in- 
cluded a  resume  of  my  meeting  with  Anastas 
Mlkoyan       The   report   read   as   follows 

■•  •  •  I  stated  that  I  believed  a  more 
cordial  relationship  between  the  USSR  and 
the  United  States  wits  desirable  and  that  this 
Koai  w:ifl  obtainable  through  the  medUim  <.f 
increased  exchanges  of  visits  involving  Indus- 
trial agricultural  and  similar  delegations 
I  poln'ed  out  that  I  had  been  in  the  US 
Legislature  for  nearly  19  ye^u-s  during  which 
time  I  had  voted  billions  of  U<iiUr«  to  help 
defeat  Hl'ler  in  the  common  cau.se  with  US 
wartime    allies 

■  I  told  Mr  Mlkoyan  that  the  .American 
people  find  the  mutual  suspicions  whl<  h 
characterize  United  States-Scvlet,  relations 
strange  and  not  iii  keeping  with  w,.r*inie  re- 
l.itions  I  s.'ild  that  I  felt  that  the.se  su.spi- 
clons.  and  strained  relations  were  due  in  large 
mea.sure  to  nil.sunderstat.dJriR  I  expressed 
the  t)ellef  that  f.'equent  exchatiges  of  visits 
Would  do  much  to  eliminate  these  misunder- 
suindlngs  and  that  while  the  United  States 
would  not  expect  the  Soviet  Ciovernnient  to 
open  Its  arsenals  to  American  ln.sj)ectl'  n 
nevertheless  I  felt  that  If  there  *a8  an  in- 
crease In  the  movement  of  Soviet  clti/ens 
visiting  the  United  States  the  Soviet  [)eople 
would  be  able  to  clear  away  their  suspicions 
about  US  intentions  I  stated  that  I  came 
as  a  humble  American  citizen  to  expres.s  mv 


thoughts  to  Mr  Mlkoyan  In  the  hope  that 
something  good  would  come  of  my  visit  I 
added  that  If  Mr  Mlkoyan  cared  to  make 
any  comments  on  my  statements  I  would  be 
glad  to  hear  them 

Mr  Mlkoyan  replied  that  he  fully  con- 
curred In  my  statemenu  and  that  he  felt 
that  the  American  and  Soviet  peoples  hud 
no  differences  on  points  of  view  eipresned 
by  me  He  stated  that  the  type  of  system 
pertaining  In  Individual  countries  was  a 
matter  of  choice  of  the  pe<5ple  involved 

I  replied  that  so  far  as  I  knew,  the  Ameri- 
can pev>ple  as  a  whole  don't  care  about  the 
system  pre\  ailing  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
regarded  that  as  the  business  of  the  Soviet 
people  I  did  state,  however,  that  somehow 
the  American  people  have  the  Ides  and  are 
concerned  that  the  USSR  Is  spreading  a 
doctrine  which  Is  harmful  to  American  In- 
terests, and  that  I  felt  that  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  would  be  much 
more  cordial  If  this  fear  could  be  dispelled 
I  stated  that  the  American  people  may  be 
wrong  In  this  assumption  but  that  there  was. 
neverthele.'<8  much  evidence  that  the  as- 
sumption w.is  correct  ■■ 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  'Mr  Mlkoyan  asserted  the  belief 
that  If  lOo  Americans  came  to  study  In  the 
USSR  and  returned  to  the  United  States 
that  this  would  not  result  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Communist  regime  In  the  United 
states  He  said  that  the  question  of  com- 
nui:ii.*m  versus  capitalism  Is  a  matter  for 
pe  iples  and  not  for  g<jvernments.  He  said 
that  governments  cannot  Impose  doctrines 
and  a*ked  what  the  Soviet  Union  can  do  if 
people  reiid  Communist  literature.  He  said 
that  he  thought  the  differences  ot  opinion 
and  strained  relations  were  the  fault  of  the 
United  States  and  asserted  that  the  more  you 
attempt  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  a  doc- 
trine the  more  you  ac'ually  contribute  to  the 

propagation   of   It 

I  explained  that  In  America  the  rank  and 
flle  of  Communlsu  are  not  molested,  but 
that  the  Ot'vernment  is  protected  by  law 
against  those  who  attempt  the  violent  over- 
throw of  our  governmenui  system  I  told 
him  that  the  views  expressed  by  the  Im- 
prisoned American  Communist  leaders  Uj 
which  our  Government  objected  had  been 
obtained  from  the  USSR:  that  theac  Com- 
munists had  certainly  had  a  fair  trial  which 
lasted  8  months,  but  that  the  evidence  was 
cle;irly  against  them 

Mr  Mlkoyan  rejoined  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  actions 
of  the  US  Government  versus  the  American 
Communists  He  stated  this  was  not  his 
<-oncern  but  that  of  the  United  SUtes.  He 
added  that  It  was  extremely  possible  that 
there  was  a  connection  between  the  Ideas  ex- 
pressed by  the  American  CommunlsU  and 
the  Soviet  Union  but  that  he  could  not  con- 
trol this  He  said  there  can  be  no  frontiers 
t.)  Idea*  I  staled  that  the  American  people 
and  our  Government  do  not  object  to  the 
Idea  of  communism  In  a  country,  but  do  ob- 
ject to  any  attempt  by  a  country  to  Impose 
these  Ideas  on  f>thers  by  force  Mr  Mlkoyan 
repeated  that  this  entire  affair  did  not  con- 
cern the  USSR  I  remarked  that  many 
Americans  had  been  Informed,  throu^n 
variou.s  sources,  that  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Czet  hosiuvakla.  Rumania,  and  Hungary  fre- 
(juently  referred  to  as  satellite  states',  were 
no>  free  and  that  communism  had  been  Im- 
pos.^  on  them  by  the  U  S  S  R  I  stated  that 
ir  this  were  true,  that  If  the  U  S.S  R.  had 
anvthlng  to  do  with  the  establishment  of 
the  governmenu  In  Kastern  Europe,  that  this 
was  the  type  of  thing  which  caused  concern 
and  fear  In  the  minds  of  American  people. 
and  th.it  anything  that  could  be  done  to  dis- 
pel this  fear  would  lead  to  Improved  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR 

•  Mr    Mlkoyan  said  that  If  the  Uj8.  people 
h,ive  this  fear  they  need  to  be  educated  iMrop- 
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erly.  He  said  that  Soviet  troops  oompletely 
withdrew  from  Cfeechoslorakia  at  Uie  extd  of 
the  war.  He  nld  that  United  States  haa 
many  bases  abroad,  whereM  tHe  Soviet  Unlcm 
has  not  and  that  he  believed  there  were  more 
UB   troops  stationed  abroad  than  Sonet." 

In  1956  I  traveled  extensively  tbrou|rli  th» 
agricultural  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
also  visited  many  industrial  centers.  I  made 
numerous  comments  then  which  I  still  be- 
lieve hold  true.  I  criticised  at  that  time  cer- 
tain agricultural  practices  tMlng  undertaken 
by  the  U.S.8.R.  as  being  Impractical.  I  alao 
P<jinted  oat  Industrial  shortcomings.  Tbe 
gist  of  my  comments  on  the  Soviet  Union 
are  as  follows: 

■Russian  agriculture  suffers  tremendously 
from  the  concentration  of  production  In 
either  collective  or  state  farms.  Many  of  the 
Russian  fanners  hsTe  no  desire  to  Incresae 
production  or  become  more  efficient,  since 
they  have  lost  their  Identity  as  Individual 
entreiweneurs.  Tlie  old  saying  'What's 
ererybody's  business  Is  nobody's  buslneas' 
can  be  successfully  applied  to  the  collective 
farms. 

"As  to  Russian  Industry,  I  saw  some  mod- 
ern processes  (such  as  a  most  unique  shoe 
production  line),  along  with  great  evidence 
of  expansion,  but  for  the  most  part,  Russian 
industry  seems  to  t>e  crude  and  backward 
when  compared  with  our  own.  I  saw  only 
five  different  models  of  passenger  cars,  two 
models  of  passenger  buses,  one  for  short  and 
the  other  long  haul,  two  models  of  refrigera- 
tors one  standard  model  of  trucks  I  do  not 
desire  to  leave  the  Impression  that  this  status 
may  long  remain,  for  great  efforts  are  being 
made  to  modernize  Russian  Industry,  and  to 
expand  production — particularly  In  the  area 
of  heavy  Industry.  Dams,  both  for  naviga- 
tion arKl  power  generation,  are  being  con- 
structed. More  factories  are  rising.  The  In- 
dustrial base  Is  being  widened,  and  within 
the  next  fi  to  10  years.  Russia  will  un- 
doubtedly become  a  mighty  Industrial  power. 
That  will  come  atmut  by  the  Increasing  de- 
mand for  more  and  more  consumer  goods. 

■■•  •  •  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  It  is  the 
Russian  edocaUonal  syst«*n  that  offers  the 
greatest  hope  for  ultimate  Russian  freedom. 
The  people  are  beginning  to  think  for  them- 
selves and  as  time  goes  on.  It  will  be  more 
and  more  difQcu'.t  for  the  leaders  to  keep 
them  In  line. 

"Joeeph  Stalin  grew  to  power  In  the  midst 
f»f  ignorance  and  poverty.  I  am  convinced 
that  because  of  the  changed  conditions  In 
Russia  the  peof)le  will  not  permit  another 
despot  to  assume  such  powers  as  those  exer- 
cised by  Stalin. 

"As  more  Russians  become  educated,  they 
will  beccune  less  and  less  prone  to  accept  at 
face  value  the  propaganda-loaded  descrip- 
tion of  life  In  the  United  States  which  the 
Red  propaganda  system  dins  Insistently  Into 
their  ears  The  Russian  people  are  curious 
by  nature:  tliey  are  becoming  increasingly 
more  curious  about  Americans,  about  life  In 
America,  and  about  the  freedoms  we  en}oy. 

■  I  therefore  recommend  that,  subject  to 
reasonable  security  regulations,  we  tiroaden 
our  ezchange-of-pereons  program  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  we  bring  more  of  the 
Russian  people  Into  the  United  States,  to 
see  at  firsthand  how  our  people  live.  I 
recommend,  too.  that  our  Information  Serv- 
ice increase  Ita  efforta  to  reach  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  with  the  message  of  freedom. 
In  this  connection.  It  is  of  vital  importance 
that  our  msgszine,  our  broadcasU,  and  so 
forth,  to  the  people  of  Russia  contain  no 
criticism  of  their  way  of  life.  Although  we 
abhor  communism.  Instead  of  disparaging 
It  we  must  stress  the  positive  aspecta  of  our 
own  system.  We  should  say.  In  effect:  'We 
give  you  credit  for  believing  In  conunu- 
nlsm  as  an  economic  system;  that  Is  your 
right.  Bat,  here  Is  what  a  free  people,  liv- 
ing under  a  d«nocratic  system  of  govern- 
ment,  have   both  in  physical  and  spiritual 


thinga.'  A  better  plan  woold  be  to  extoll 
the  vtrtoea  ot  democracy  and  completely 
Ignore  ttietr  ayatem. 

"I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  pcyebologlst,  but 
I  do  know  that  the  eoreet  way  to  shot  the 
ears  of  the  Ruaelan  people  to  the  atory  of 
our  way  of  life  is  to  criticize  their  existing 
form  of  government.  As  the  old  saying  goes, 
Tou  can  catch  more  flies  with  honey  than 
with  vinegar.' 

"I  am  sincere  in  my  belief  that  by  bring- 
ing more  Rtiaslan  farmers,  more  Russian  In- 
dustrial workers,  doctors,  teachers,  more 
Russian  housewives  and  ciilldren  and  others, 
to  our  country,  permitting  them  to  see  at 
firsthand  bow  we  live  and  the  benefits 
available  to  us  under  a  free  system,  we  can 
demonstrate  that  communism  cannot  hold 
a  candle  to  democracy  in  furthering  the 
cause  of  individual  freedom  or  bringing  a 
better  way  of  life.  This  exchange  of  persons, 
coupled  with  objective  reporting  of  our 
American  way  of  life,  will — I  believe — create 
a  mighty  force  for  peace  with  its  genesis 
among  the  Russian  people,  a  force  which  the 
leaders  of  Russia  could  ignore  only  at  their 
personal  peril. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Russian  leader- 
ship has  done  much  to  make  any  effort  on 
Ita  part  to  generate  a  warlike  spirit  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Throughout  the  country- 
side were  poetars  bearing  the  legend:  'Peace.' 
The  Russians  radio  repeated  the  message 
that  Russia  desires  only  peace.  Tbe  Russian 
people  have  been  conditioned  to  exjject 
peace,  and  I  feel  it  will  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  Soviet  leaders  to  plimge  them  into 
a  major  conflict  without  creating  fearsome 
conditions  within  the  UJS.SJt.,  conditions 
which  could  perhaps  result  in  a  violent  re- 
action among  the  Russian  people. 

"The  Russian  people  with  whom  I  spoke 
believe  that  the  United  States  fears  Russia, 
and  that  present  American  policy  is  de- 
signed with  one  ultimate  objective — the 
forcible  destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Therefore,  they  fear  us.  As  patriote  (and 
the  Russian  people  love  their  land  if  not  their 
present  government) ,  the  p>eopIe  of  Russia 
would  be  willing  to  flght  for  their  existence. 
Soviet  leadership  has  capitalized  upon  this 
fear;  through  this  medium,  they  have  been 
able  to  keep  living  standards  low  In  order 
to  forge  a  military  machine.  If  it  were 
possible  (and  I  think  It  Is)  to  dispel  this 
fear,  to  ellminata  the  distrust  of  American 
motives  among  tbe  Rtisslan  people,  then  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries  would  Im- 
prove overnight.  We  must  make  every  effort 
to  convince  them  that  our  preparations  are 
not  for  war  or  aggression,  but  for  defense. 

"To  illnetrata  vrtiat  I  am  driving  at,  while 
visiting  the  great  dam  at  Stalingrad,  I  asked 
the  engineer  In  charge  if  It  were  not  true 
that  the  dam  was  started  in  1950  or  1951 
and  that  suddenly  orders  came  from  Rtisslan 
leader*  to  atop  building  the  dam.  I  asked 
why  that  was  done.  He  said  because  the 
money  was  needed  for  other  purposes.  'And 
what  were  those  purposes?'  I  asked.  He  said 
It  was  political  and  he  did  not  care  to  an- 
swer. I  chtded  him  and  said,  'I  suppose  you 
spent  the  money  to  make  weapons  of  war 
to  fight  us.'  He  smiled,  but  Insisted  that  the 
question  was  political  and  he  would  not 
discuss  it  further.  I  then  asked,  'When  did 
you  resume  work?'  He  said,  'After  the  Gen- 
eva Conference,  when  yotu'  President  indi- 
cated to  the  world  that  America  wanted  pteace 
and  not  war.' 

"The  older  Russian  citizens  with  whom  I 
spoke,  people  who  had  lived  under  and  could 
recall  the  rale  of  the  czars,  were  unanimous 
in  their  belief  that  'things  are  better  now 
than  then.'  They  have  more  food,  more 
clothing,  and  a  greater  sense  of  their  in- 
dividual worth,  as  I  indicated  earlier  in  my 
remarks.  However,  there  is  much  discontent 
within  Russia — discontent  that,  nourished  by 
expoeure  to  America  and  Americans,  could 
bloaeom  into  such  a  powerful  force  that  com- 
munism could  receive  a  telling  blow. 


"These  factors — Increaaed  edncatlon,  nat- 
ural ctirioeity,  and  a  desire  for  aeU-linprove- 
ment — are  available  to  the  United  Stotea  for 
Intelligent  uae  aa  the  foundattoti  for  an 
ultimate  rejection  by  the  Bnaalan  people  of 
communism  as  both  a  way  of  life  and  an 
economic  system. 

"I  therefore  regard  aa  most  tmwlse  our 
Govemment's  recent  shutdown  of  exchange 
of  persona  l^etween  Ruaala  and  the  United 
States.  I  think  it  was  stupid.  The  reaction 
of  the  Russian  people,  fostered  by  the  Com- 
munist propaganda  machine,  will  be:  'Ameri- 
ca fears  us — she  fears  that  we  will  see  her 
poverty  and  her  Ignorance — ahe  does  not 
want  us  to  see  how  weak  she  la  and  how 
her  people  are  oppressed.'  In  addition,  this 
action  will  lend  credence  to  the  repetitive 
pronouncemenu  of  Moscow  propaganda 
mediums  Uiat  the  United  States  wante  war, 
while  Russia  wanto  peace.  This,  of  course, 
will  create  an  atmosphere  which  could  ignite 
like   tinder  should   even  a  tiny  spark   fall. 

"Since  my  return  to  the  United  States,  I 
have  been  referred  to  by  some  mediums  as 
having  been  'brainwashed'  by  Khrushchev. 
This  I  most  vehemently  deny.  X  l>elieve  I 
have  noted  basic  factors  which,  if  only 
capitalized  upon  by  our  country,  can  result 
in  the  destruction  of  dictatortal  rule  in  Rus- 
sia. The  people  of  Russia  bear  within  their 
great  masses  the  seed  of  American  victory 
in  the  cold  war — a  victory  which  can  result 
not  only  in  benefiting  the  free  world,  but  in 
rekindling  the  light  of  freedom  lieliind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  begin 
nourishing  this  seed,  to  the  end  that  fear 
will  be  replaced  with  trust. .  ignorance  with 
knowledge,  and,  ultimately,  cold  war  with 
warm  friendship  between  the  people  of 
Russia  and  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

Following  my  1957  trip  I  filed  another 
repxirt  with  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. My  general  impressions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  were  as  follows : 

"Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  my 
findings  on  this  visit  was  change,  and.  with 
respect  to  the  various  goods  and  services 
available  to  the  Russian  consumer,  the 
change  was  invariably  for  the  better.  Also, 
people  are  more  talkative — they  were  more 
prone  to  assert  themselves.  Oenotilly  speak- 
ing, I  found  a  much  higher  degree  of  con- 
tentment among  the  peoples  of  Russia  than 
on  my  previous  vlsito.  In  addition,  I  found 
considerable  national  pride — a  pride  which 
was  visibly  increased  when  the  people  learned 
of  the  Buccessftil  firing  of  the  first  space 
satellite.  I  was  in  Russia  when  the  event 
occurred  and  the  news  was  made  public,  and 
there  was  much  Jubilation  among  the  Rus- 
sian masses. 

"Thus,  in  prefacing  any  accoimt  of  my 
Journeys  through  the  Soviet  Union,  I  feel 
it  important  to  Impress  upon  the  committee 
my  three  major  impressions  of  postaatellite 
Russia. 

"First,  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  confi- 
dence. 

"Second,  there  Is  apparent  domestic  con- 
tentment, but  a  rising  curiosity  about  Amer- 
ica and  an  urge  to  forge  ahead  of  us. 

"Third,  there  is  a  growing  belief  among 
the  Russian  people  that  their  system  is 
superior  in  all  respecta  to  ours  In  the  West. 

"These  three  factors  mvist  certainly  receive 
primary  consideration  in  any  policy  otir  Gov- 
ernment undertakes  vis-a-vla  the  Soviet 
Union.  But,  in  considering  these  factors, 
they  mtist  be  read  against  a  background  of 
Russia  as  it  stands  today  compared  with 
the  pre-Bol&hevik  Russia  of  the  czars. 

"Only  by  meastu-ing  present-day  oondi- 
tlous  in  Russia  by  the  comparative  yardatick 
of  conditions  as  they  existed  a  quarter  cen- 
tury ago  can  any  proper  perspective  concern- 
ing this  vast  nation  be  attained.  In  addition. 
the  conditions  existing  In  tbe  Soviet  Unkui 
under  communism  arJ  tiM  Oovemmantl 
atx>Iltlon  of  private  property  •*•  trnportaat 
circumataneea  to  be  weighed  baCore 
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amy  concliialon  concerning  future  policies  to- 
ward tbat  country. 

"In  Russia,  Uie  Ck)vernment  U  supreme. 
Nothing  else  matters — only  the  Government. 
Every  square  Inch  of  land  belongs  to  the 
Oovemment.  All  commerce  and  Industry  are 
Government  controlled.  Under  no  circum- 
stances Is  an  Individual  able  to  go  Into  busi- 
ness for  himself,  not  even  as  a  barbershop 
owner  or  a  taxi  operator. 

•  Instead,  all  crafts.  In  fact,  all  businesses 
are  incorporated  Into  state-managed  entitles 
where  everyone  works  together  for  what  So- 
viet leaders  declare  to  be  the  conunon  good 
of  the  state  Revenue-producing  Invest- 
ments by  the  Individual  of  any  of  his  sur- 
plus funds  are  limited  primarily  to  state 
Institutions  that  lend  money  The  money 
deposited  by  the  individual  bears  a  small  rate 
of  Interest,  depending  on  the  length  of  time 
It  Is  left  on  deposit  This  type  of  s<TClal  and 
economic  organization  exists  through  all 
•trata  of  Russia 

"Under  such  a  controlled  system.  In  which 
the  welfare  of  the  Individual  Is  evidently 
sacrificed  to  the  good  of  the  state.  Riissla  has 
been  able,  within  a  short  span  of  years,  to 
pull  Itself  up  from  a  weary,  downtrodden 
nation,  wracked  by  Internal  strife  and  bear- 
ing the  heavy  burden  of  a  hungry,  desperate 
class  of  peasant  serfs  under  the  old  cz»rlst 
system,  to  Its  present  leadership  of  obviously 
high  technological  development 

"Many  Russian  people  today  may  have  only 
black  bread,  cabbages,  beets,  potatoes,  and  a 
pot  of  tea — but  today  It  Is  enough  to  fill  their 
stomachs  To  a  hungry  population,  the  mere 
Advance  of  a  crust  of  bread  Is  an  accom- 
plishment- and  one.  which  whether  or  not 
we  agree  with  the  manner  In  which  It  Is 
done.  mu.st  be  recr>gnlzed  as  a  form  of 
progress. 

"Prom  the  days  of  1916.  when  almost  all 
Of  Russia  hovered  together  In  abject  pov- 
erty, In  hunger.  In  a  state  of  serfdom,  and 
serving  a  fantastically  rich  nobility,  the  older 
people  of  Russia  today  can  see  visible  signs 
of  their  march  forward — toward  national 
pride  better  living  standards,  and  Industrial 
development— a  march  which  today  places 
them  among  the  vanguard  of  the  worlds 
nations. 

'The  younger  people,  who  have  known 
nothing  but  communism  In  their  lifetime. 
and  who  have  had  no  opportunity  to  observe 
any  other  form  of  government,  glory  In  their 
country's  progress-  and  In  the  correspond- 
ing rise  In  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen 

"This,  above  all.  we  must  recognize  And 
In  that  recognition  we  must,  I  believe 
abandon  the  approach  of  some  who.  becau.se 
they  dislike  or  perhaps  fear  communism  — 
Indeed.  I  am  sure  they  abhor  this  system  of 
government  a.s  I  do — will  not  hear  or  even 
listen  to  the  spoken  words  of  Its  accompU.sh- 
ments. 

"The  mark  nf  an   Intelligent  soldier  Is   to 
recognize    the   capvibtlitles   of   his   opponent 
To   mock   a   foe    Is  to  mock  yourself 

■Communism  will  not  vanish  because  we 
Ignore  It  Neither  will  it  disappear  becau.se 
we  vUlfy  It      It  exl-sts      It  Is  functioning 

"It  has  brought  a  new  way  t)f  life  to  a 
people  once  left  far  beyond  progress  In  'he 
wallow  of  Inner  conflict.  It  has  prf>vldPd  a 
better  standard  of  living — no  matter  If  we 
care  to  dismiss  it  as  still  far  below  our  own — 
for  an  entire  nation  of  people 

"Of  course  In  the  USSR  .  there  Is  noth- 
ing remotely  resembling  the  freedom  of  in- 
dividual choice  action  and  enterprise  which 
we  In  th<'  United  States  enjoy  today  How- 
ever It  must  be  recognized  that  In  the  Sovie' 
Union  such  freedom  has  never  existed 
Russian  history  bears  ample  wltne.ss  to  the 
lack  of  what  we  regard  as  basic  principles 
Of  freedom  Under  the  czars,  which  is  the 
period  with  which  the  typical  elder  or 
middle-aged  Russian  compares  his  life  to- 
day,  there  was   no   freedom  of  the  press,   no 


freedom  of  expression,  no  freedom  of  eco- 
nomic choice  for  the  average  Russian.  Op- 
position to  the  then-existing  Government 
was  ruthlessly  ferreted  out  by  a  secret  po- 
lice whose  methods  were  not  basically  dllTer- 
ent  from   those  used   by  the  Conamunlsts 

"Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  acc<}mpllsh- 
ment  of  the  Russia  of  today  Is  Its  rapid 
transformation  Into  an  Industrial  empire 
That  the  tremendous  growth  of  Russia  s  In- 
dustrial economy  has  been  reached  In  the 
short  -span  of  one  generation  testifies  to  the 
hard  work  done  by  the  Russian  pef>ple.  To 
those  who  wovild  dismiss,  or  soften  the  Im- 
p.ict  of  this  achievement  by  merely  pointing 
out  that  It  was  accomplished  by  a  ruthless 
leadership  holding  the  combined  noses  of  an 
entire  people  to  the  Marxist  grindstone  It 
again  must  be  remembered  that  compulsion 
Is  nothing  new  to  the  average  Russian 
Under  the  Communists,  he  exchanged  the 
compulsion  of  the  czarUt  arlst*x-racy  for  the 
compulsion  of  a  totalitarian  state  The  only 
change  in  the  picture  Insofar  as  Ivan  is 
Concerned  Is  that  at  least  part  of  the  na- 
tion's increased  wealth  has  trickled  down  to 
him  Instead  of  all  of  it  remaining  In  the 
pixkets  of  a  very  few  persons  of  supreme 
o4icial  stritus 

In  other  words  In  assessln,^  the  present 
temper  of  the  Russian  people.  ni;t  their 
present  leadership,  but  their  people,  we  must 
always  bear  In  mind  that  there  are  no  shiides 
of  gray  In  the  picture  of  Russian  develop- 
ment since  1917  Instead,  there  Is  only  ab- 
solute contrast  between  the  days  prior  to  the 
October  rev(jlutlon  and  those  now  upon  the 
colossus  of  Europe  and  Asia  The  term 
capltali.sm  '  as  applied  by  the  Communist 
leadership  In  describlriK'  the  United  States, 
does  nor  reflect  the  system  which  our  counlry 
actually  enjoys  Kxlay.  but  Instead  Is  used 
as  a  synonym  for  the  system  prevalent  In 
Russia  during  czarist  times  By  insisting 
that  all  economic  systems  arc  either  capitalis- 
tic (le.  czarist  I  or  socialist  lie.  that  now 
In  effect  In  the  Soviet  Union »  the  Sovu-t 
leaders  have  been  able  to  keep  their  people 
convinced  that  the  Russian  system  today  is 
the  ultimate  of  perfection 

"The  Western  World  Is  now  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  waging  a  positive  campaign 
U)  change  this  unbalanced  and  untrue  pic- 
ture laid  before  the  Russian  people,  because 
there  are  not  words  available  to  convince 
ihem  of  the  progress  we  have  made,  of  the 
abundance  we  enjoy  To  the  average  Russian, 
a  system  which  would  prove  m<jre  beneficial 
than  the  one  under  which  he  now  lives  Is 
inconceivable  simply  because  he  has  no 
knowledge  of  anything  other  than  abs<jlute 
exploitation  under  the  czars  compared  with 
a  much  better  way  of  life  under  communism 

'.As  It  sUinds,  then,  we  must  realize  that 
the  Ru.sslan  ()eople-  as  (jf  this  day  at  least 
are  apparently  well  content  with  their  wav 
of  life  The  individual  may  not  have  pro- 
gressed much,  by  our  stand^u-ds  but  he  has 
progressed-  he  Is  much  better  olT  than  he 
has  ever  been 

In  my  ly57  report  I  als<j  included  a  formal- 
ized presentation  of  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations I  think  that  these.  Uto,  are 
worth  repeating  m  the  light  of  tcday  s  events. 

They  are  as  follows 

'   CON(  IT   SIoN 

■  The   Soviet    Union   today   is    undergoing   a 
pnxress    of    evolution    -not    revolution,     but 
evolutli  n      There  is  a  great  surge  of  decen- 
tralization   taking    place       The    people    are 
demandUiK  more  and  more  autonomy   In  the 
hope  <'f   attaining    more   voU^e    in    their   local 
affairs      Sparked  by  IncreiiAed  emphasis  upon 
unuersal      education     an     emphasis     which 
carries  with  It  a  growing  d"slre  for  individual 
leadership,     an     eat^err.ess     f  jr     information 
ai-.d  .m  .ihundant  curiosity  re»,'ardlng  eveutR 
developments   and  peijples  outside  the  S<jvlet 
biirders     the    present    Russian    leadership    Is 
takiiis'  a  ciilcuUited    bu^  evidently  necessary 
ri.sit 


"Having  placed  ihelr  people  In  a  position 
where  they  are  more  and  more  able  to  think 
for  themselves,  the  Soviet  leadership  Is 
gambling  with  Its  own  future  The  time  Is 
now  ripe  for  free  world  action,  designed  to 
properly  capitalize  upon  this  new  advent 
within  the  S«)vlet  s  borders 

"If.  by  Increased  exchanges  of  delegations 
In  every  walk  of  life — such  as  engineers, 
farmers,  legislators,  scientists,  students, 
teachers  to  name  but  a  few — of  motion  pic- 
tures i>f  television  programs,  of  radio  broad- 
casts, if.  by  Increasing  the  points  of  contact 
between  East  and  West,  particularly,  the 
United  Stales  and  Russia,  we  can  lay  the 
full  picture  uf  Western  rvi'.ture.  development, 
and  Individual  freedoms  before  the  masses 
of  Russia,  as  well  as  other  peoples  of  the 
world  closely  associated  with  Russia,  there  is 
no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  they  will  become 
envious  ut  our  way  of  life  They  will  doubt- 
less become  dissatisfied  when  they  learn 
there  1.^  a  better  way  of  life  than  Uial  which 
they  are  now  enjoying,  and.  as  a  result,  will 
develop  an   urge   t»j   Imitate  ours. 

This  sliiiuld   be  our   primary  objective 

'The  free  world,  particularly  the  United 
States,  secure  In  the  ab8<jlute  belief  that  our 
economic  and  political  systems  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  a  fair  comparison  with  Soviet- 
style  communism,  must  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned In  placing  before  the  people  of 
Russia  and  the  world  an  unbiased  picture  of 
the  w.iy  we  live  We  should  yes.  we  must-- 
open  the  way  for  peaceful  competition  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Ui?ij  R  . 
with  the  understJinding  that  all  peoples  will 
be  free  to  choose  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  prefer  to  live. 

This  Is  a  competition  which  the  free 
world  would  mr>st  certainly  win.  It  would 
bring  a  tremendous  victory  t^)  us.  for  either 
the  S«>viet  leadership  would  be  compelled  to 
Klve  Itjj  i>e<  pie  a  more  abundant  way  of  life. 
or  the  Soviet  jieopie  would  compel  ■  change 
m  their  leadership 

Either  of  these  alternatives  would  repre- 
sent a  basic  step  forward  In  the  winning  of 
the  cold  war 

■  In  the  past,  the  tendency  In  the  United 
States  ha.s  been  U)  be  somewhat  apologetic 
about  the  abundance  we  enjoy — to  regard 
our  blessings  as  the  result  of  more  good 
fortune  than  anything  else.  The  Soviet 
Union,  on  the  other  hand,  has  consistently 
credited  the  progress  It  has  made  since  1917 
as  the  result  of  two  things;  First,  the  al- 
leged superiority  of  the  Socialist  system 
and.  second,  the  constant  hard  work  of  the 
Soviet  people 

"Concerning  the  latter,  no  effort  Is  8pare<l 
m  Russia  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the 
progress  being  made,  and  to  heap  praise  anfl 
credit  upon  the  w<jrkers  Propaganda  within 
Russia  is  one  of  the  chief  weapons  of  the 
Communist  leaders  In  maintaining  the  Com- 
munist way  of  life  Radios  are  Installed  in 
all  public  places,  including  factories  and 
farms,  and  they  constantly  blare  out  the 
accimip!l.->hnient«  of  Russia's  economy  and 
its  people 

■  .\ wards  ,ire  made  for  worker  excellence 

■  Comfietuion  l)etween  areas  producing 
the  same  comnitKlitieB.  or  manufacturing  the 
Same  giKKls.  is  fostered  Region  vies  against 
region   In  an  endless  productivity  contest 

Specific  prcjjects  such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  a  power  dam  for  example — are  re- 
corded step  by  step  on  motion-picture  film 
First  the  ground  breaking,  where  thousands 
assemble  then  the  river  closure,  then  the 
installation  of  the  first  generator  and  so  on 
Awards  are  made  to  the  best  workers  at  each 
function 

These  films  are  then  exhibited  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
abundant  praise  heaped  upon  the  'workers' 
who  made  such  projects  possible  and  with 
added  emphasis  that  they  are  the  bene- 
flclarles. 
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"In  the  so-called  neutralist  or  other  na- 
tions experiencing  a  SoTlet  economic  and 
political  offensive,  the  profrreas  achieved 
within  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  advent  of 
communism  is  constantly  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  accomplished  In  an 
underdeveloped  area  under  the  socialist 
system 

'Instead  of.  In  effect,  apologizing  for  our 
abundance.  Instead  of  fostering  and  follow- 
ing a  philosophy  dedicated  to  the  proportion 
that  because  America  has  so  much  It  must 
be  shared  with  those  who  have  so  little,  the 
United  States  should  point  out  that  oiu- 
present  national  wealth  was  created  and 
obtained  through  the  hard  work  and  in- 
genuity of  Americans,  laboring  under  a  free 
enterprise  system,  to  tame  a  wilderness  and 
devote  Its  resources  to  the  betterment  of  all 
our  people 

"Indeed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
United  States  as  we  know  It  today  Is  only  5 
years  older  than  the  Soviet  Union  as  It  now 
exists 

"Only  with  the  admission  of  Arizona  as 
the  48th  State  In  1012  did  the  United  States 
really  begin  Its  great  rise  and  progressively 
for^e  to  the  forefront  of  the  world's  nations. 
Russia  began  Its  climb  with  the  deposing  of 
the  crars  In  1917 

"Yet  In  this  relatively  short  space  of  time, 
the  United  States  has  achieved  a  much  great- 
er advance  than  the  U5.B.R.  In  all  fields — 
without  subjecting  our  people  or  our  econ- 
omy to  the  Iron  rule  and  Inflexible  discipline 
that  communism  Imposes. 

"In  other  words,  if  it  were  possible — as  I 
believe  It  is— for  the  United  SUtes  to  place 
its  record  of  achievement  beside  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  people  of  Russia  to  ob- 
serve, there  can  be  no  doubt  which  would 
prove  the  more  attractive. 

"It  Is  necessary  for  us  as  leader  of  the  free 
nations  to  realize  and  understand  that  the 
Russians  have  progressed  under  their  pres- 
ent form  of  government,  and  that  we  must 
recognize  that  progress,  not  disparage  It,  In 
our  dealings  with  the  Russian  people. 

"It  has  become  Increasingly  obvious  dur- 
ing recent  years  that  a  new  approach  to  the 
problems  plaguing  East-West  relationships  is 
not  only  desirable,  but  urgently  necessary, 
particularly  to  the  United  States,  upon 
whom  rests  the  greatest  burdens  of  present 
policies. 

"Since  1946.  the  year  the  Marshall  plan 
began,  our  Nation  has  spent  over  $60  billion 
ostensibly  to  roll  back  the  Red  tide  of  com- 
munism. Initially,  these  expenditures  were 
designed  to  restore  the  war-ravaged  nations 
of  Western  Europe,  in  order  to  place  them 
in  a  position  to  be  of  aid  to  the  free  world 
should  the  Soviet  Union  attempt  an  armed 
aggression.  Later,  when  proposed  goals  were 
reached  and  even  surpassed,  the  program  was 
transformed  from  one  of  rehabilitation  Into 
one  of  development  and  mutual  defense. 
Huge  amounts  were  supplied  to  a  host  of 
countries  to  help  build  armies,  for  capital 
development,   for  technlcsJ   aid. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Viewed  In  the  light  of  tliese  vast  expendi- 
tures, the  record  of  achievement  thus  far  la 
a  dismal  one. 

"Europe,  fully  restored  to  economic  health, 
and  enjoying  unprecedented  prosperity,  still 
leans  on  the  United  States  for  participation 
in  her  home  defenses — still  refuses  to  bear 
her  fair  share  of  the  free  world's  burdens, 
particularly  in  the  Middle  East,  southeast 
Asia.  Formosa,  and  South  Korea. 

"Many  other  nations  which  we  have  as- 
sisted lavishly  in  the  past  are  either  actively 
practicing  or  moving  in  the  direction  of  neu- 
tralism If  not  outright  alinement  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"A  few  make  no  bones  of  the  fact  that 
they  pursue  a  policy  of  pitting  the  Unltrd 
States  against  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to 
obtain  the  maximum  aid  from  both  coun- 
tries. 


"Russia,  and  her  satellites — who  are  our 
avowed  opponents  in  the  global  cold  war — 
are  not  weakening,  nor  do  their  policies  seem 
to  suffer  defeat  or  even  frustration  as  a  result 
of  the  heavy-spending  approach  we  have 
used  in  the  past.  On  the  contrary,  some 
of  our  advisers  contend  that  the  Russians  are 
making  gains  in  the  Middle  East,  in  south- 
east Asia,  in  Africa,  and  even  Latin  America. 

"They  are  Increasing  their  domestic  ag- 
ricultural and  Industrial  bases,  as  my  report 
amply  demonstrates. 

"Their  technology  Is  constantly  Improving. 
Sputniks  I  and  n  offer  abtmdant  proof  of 
this. 

"In  almost  every  Imaginable  way,  by  al- 
most any  comparison  that  might  be  made, 
the  United  States  today  Is  In  a  much  less 
favorable  position  in  its  International  re- 
lationships— and  p:irtlcularly  in  its  competi- 
tive position  with  the  Soviet  Union — than  It 
was  In  1948.  despite  the  exp>endlture  of  over 
•50  billion  of  our  dwindling  national  wealth. 

"As  I  have  often  stated,  ovir  country  can- 
not continue  on  its  present  course  without 
Inviting  not  only  ultimate  International  de- 
feat, but  national  disaster. 

"Our  present  policy  Involves  the  continued 
expenditure  of  gigantic  sums  for  foreign  aid 
purposes  (over  and  above  funds  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  and  modernization  of 
our  own  Armed  Forces  I ;  large  appropriations 
for  an  Information  Service;  continuation  of 
an  almost  unbearable  and  destructive  tax 
rate  that  threatens  to  destroy  Initiative;  the 
constant  threat  of  near  staignatlon  In  the 
proper  protection  and  preservation  of  our 
precious  natural  resources;  and  the  promise 
of  continued  neglect  of  other  vital  areas  of 
our  national  economic  progress,  particularly 
public  power,  housing,  commerce,  and  others. 

"The  reconunendation  I  have  advanced  for 
the  past  3  years  Is  reemphasized  at  this  time; 
that  L,  the  time  has  come — in  fact,  it  may 
even  have  already  passed — for  us  to  take 
stock  and  to  take  a  new  look  at  our  foreign 
policy. 

"Given  a  continued  or  heightened  cold 
war  of  Indefinite  duration,  the  pursuance 
of  our  present  policies  must  eventually  re- 
sult in  the  strangulation  of  our  free-enter- 
prise system,  either  by  a  continued  decline 
of  individual  Initiative  and  Increasing  re- 
liance upon  Ooverrunent  control  and  regula- 
tion of  the  economy,  or  eventual  collapse 
of  oxir  total  economy  under  the  pressures  of 
constantly  growing  Government  spending 
and  a  swelling  debt  load. 

"Either  of  these  alternatives  would  be  dis- 
astrous. 

"The  first  would  represent  an  easy  de- 
fault victory  by  State  socialism  over  the 
forces  of  free  enterprise,  the  second  would 
carry  with  It  the  full  realization  of  a  basic 
tenet  of  Marxist  communism;  namely,  that 
given  a  long-term  crisis  to  face,  the  free 
enterprise  (capitalistic)  nations  must  fall 
of  their  weight. 

"The  three  visits  I  have  made  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Impressions  I  have  gained 
dvirlng  them,  and  the  information  I  have 
gathered,  have  resulted  in  the  following 
suggestions,  which  I  offer  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  oommlttee — Indeed,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  all  our  people. 

"KSOOUlONDA'nONS 

"I  recommend  that  the  United  States  re- 
examine Its  approach  to  the  waging  of  cold 
war.  Recognizing  that  our  actual  adversary 
In  this  conflict  la  the  Soviet  Union,  I  recom- 
mend that  this  reexamination  be  under- 
taken In  the  light  of  the  following,  the  Im- 
plementation of  which  will  help  to  dispel 
the  fear  of  each  other  prevailing  among  the 
peoples  of  the  Bast  and  the  West,  and  re- 
store mutual  confidence,  which  is  necessary 
If  we  are  to  achieve  a  lasting  world  peace. 

"1.  Our  information  program  directed  to 
the  Iron  CurtcUn  and  particularly  to  the 
Soviet  peoples  should  be  expanded.    In  this 


expansion,  all  propaganda  In  its  traditional 
forms  should  be  abandoned.  Instead,  a  posi- 
tive approach  should  be  applied  uniformly. 
No  referent  to  conununlsm  per  se  should 
be  permitted.  Accurate,  factual  reporting 
of  the  news  and  conditions  in  the  free 
world  must  be  stressed.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  objectively  depict  the  enormotis 
advantages  of  otir  way  of  life,  without  dis- 
paraging the  system  presently  In  effect  In 
the  Soviet  Union  or  behind  the  Iron  Ciu-- 
taln. 

"2.  An  expanded  and  realistic  cxchanee-of- 
pcrsons  program  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  should  be  InauTuratcd 
at  once.  This  expansion  can  be  achieved 
with  no  additional  cost,  by  simply  discon- 
tinuing many  so-called  Information  pro- 
grams operated  elsewhere  that  are  unneces- 
sary. As  detailed  in  the  body  of  my  report, 
I  am  convinced  that  most  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  sincere  In  their  belief 
that  the  form  of  government  and  the  eco- 
nomic system  under  which  they  live  are 
second  to  none.  This  conviction  flows  from 
their  inability  to  compare  their  present-day 
living  standards.  Industrial  and  agricultural 
techniques,  cultural  progress,  and  techno- 
logical development  with  anything  other 
than  those  existing  within  the  Soviet 
Union's  borders  In  prior  times.  By  exchang- 
ing delegations,  from  every  walk  of  life — 
scientists,  technicians,  workers,  farmers, 
students,  legislators — the  people  of  Russia 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  see  at  first- 
hand the  botindless  advantages  which  a 
free -enterprise  system,  founded  on  the  bed- 
rock of  representative  government,  has  to 
offer.  In  this  program,  however,  extreme 
care  mtist  be  exercised.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  a  bona  fide  exchange  pro- 
gram be  permitted  to  become  a  means  for 
infiltration  of  otir  borders  by  Soviet  agents. 

"3.  With  the  change  of  emphasis  in  our 
cold  war  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
outlined  In  recommendations  1  and  2,  de- 
signed to  dispel  the  fear  which  exists  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.SJI.,  and  to  create  a  climate  of  con- 
fidence, should  also  come  Increased  willing- 
ness upon  our  part  to  meet  as  often  as  pos- 
sible with  leaders  of  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
or  the  Soviet  Union.  Despite  the  record  of 
broken  promises  which  prior  Soviet  leaders 
have  left  in  the  wake  of  prior  talks,  our  fail- 
ure to  Join  and  participate  In  top-level  con- 
ferences— even  summit  conferences — pro- 
vides powerful  ammunition  for  the  Soviet 
propaganda  machine.  It  eases  the  task  of 
Red  Information  agencies  to  picture  the 
United  States  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union — along  with  other  lands  throughout 
the  world — as  unwilling  to  dlsctiss  peaceful 
solutions  of  world  problems. 

"The  committee  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  desire  of  all  Americans  to  attain  and 
maintain  a  lasting  world  peace,  a  peace  se- 
cured In  dignity  and  made  lasting  through 
mutual  trust.  However,  our  Gk>vemment's 
failure  to  show  a  willingness  to  confer  with 
Soviet  leaders  on  the  peaceful  solution  of 
world  tensions  is  being  broadcast  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world  as  In- 
dicative of  otir  aggressive  Intentions.  With 
a  weapon  such  as  this  at  the  command  of 
expert  Communist  propagandists,  we  are  con- 
stantly losing  ground  In  our  effort  to  main- 
tain sjrmpathy  for  and  understanding  of  our 
international  objectives. 

"4.  I  recommend  that  our  policy  of  at- 
tempting to  create  full-fledged  modern 
armies  in  small  underdeveloped  countries 
be  terminated,  and  that  our  assistance  be 
conflned  to  a  realistic  taetanlcal-ald  effort. 
This  move  would  be  designed  to  create  a 
broad  base  of  trained  native  peoples,  a  base 
which  would  attract  private  tOTeetment  capi- 
tal, or  which — at  the  very  leeet— could  prop- 
erly utilize  any  govemment-to-govemment 
capital  which  might  later  be  made  available 
for  development  purposes.    An  approach  of 
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thla  type  would  strengthen  the  economic 
■tabUlty  of  the  country,  while  at  the  same 
time  alkjwtng  the  country  to  maintain  Its 
prestige  and  aeU-respect  by  standing  on  Its 
own  feet. 

"By  encoxiraglng  underdeveloped  countries 
to  maintain  military  forces  far  beyond  their 
capablHtles  to  support,  we  are  actually  creat- 
ing conditions  tailor  made  for  the  advance 
of  communism. 

"As  the  Comptroller  General  noted  In  his 
report  to  Congress  on  an  examination  of  the 
military  assistance  program  on  March  31. 
1957.  the  extensions  of  arms  aid  to  a  number 
of  nations  has  not  always  been  motivated 
by  purely  military  considerations,  nor  ha.s 
the  Impact  of  this  aid  been  properly  evaluat- 
ed In  advance,  or  In  conjunction  wlih  Its 
availability: 

"  The  military  force  objectives  presently 
approved  for  US.  support  In  certain  allied 
countries  are  not  always  realistic  In  terms 
of  recipient  country  manpower  and  flnauclal 
capabilities,  are  not  always  mutually  ac- 
ceptable to  the  countries  concerned,  and  are 
not  always  motivated  by  military  consider- 
ations (report,  supra,  p.  2) ." 
I       •  •  •  •  • 

**  'In  a  number  of  countries  the  United 
States  has  pro^amed  and  la  delivering  mili- 
tary equipment  in  excess  of  that  which  can 
be  effectively  absorbed  and  utilized  by  the 
recipients  at  iheir  existing  stage  of  develop- 
ment. The  recipients  either  have  not  been 
able  to  use  the  aid  furnished  because  of  their 
financial  and  economic  incapacity  and  their 
manpower  limitations  or  they  have  not  de- 
sired to  use  the  assistance  for  the  purpoees 
intended  by  the  United  States  (report,  supra, 
p.  3).' 

"As  It  now  stands  the  hasty  application  of 
great  amounts  of  eoooomic  and  military  aid 
to  newly  independent,  underdeveloped  na- 
tions is  often  working  to  our  extreme  disad- 
vantage. 

"First,  in  those  nations  whose  eoonomlet> 
are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  maintain 
a  military  force  of  the  capabUlties  ueslred 
by  US.  advisers,  the  gap  in  national  income 
created  by  heavy  military  expenditures  is 
sought  to  be  filled  by  America  extending 
•o-caiied  defehse-support  assistance. 

"As  administered  In  the  past,  this  type  of 
economic  aid  has  frequently  failed  to  trlclLle 
down  to  the  masaes.  In  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
southeast  Asia.  11  v log  standards  renuOn  vls- 
ably  unchanged  for  the  great  nujority  of 
people  despite  large  US.  expenditures  there 
TTiere  are.  In  these  countries,  two  economic 
strata — the  very  rich,  and  the  miserably 
poor. 

"The  latter  are.  without  exception,  the 
object  of  constant  Soviet  propagandizing. 
U.S.  policies,  requiring  the  maintenance  of 
large  standing  military  farces,  are  blamed 
for  low  living  standards.  'Capitalistic' 
America  is  also  blamed  for  lining  the  poclcets 
of  the  rich  while  caring  little  for  the  poor 

"In  these  same  countries,  as  the  body  of 
my  report  demonstrates,  the  wealthy  pay 
little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  income  taxes. 
or.  for  that  matter,  all  taxes  as  compared  to 
\i».  Thus,  as  the  whole  burden  of  defense 
and  economic  growth  In  a  given  nation  may 
be  ours,  so  la  the  blame  for  that  nations 
poverty  heaped  upon  our  shoulders." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"While  I  am  convinced  that  the  Implemen- 
tatiun  of  these  recommendations  would  re- 
sult in  a  much  higher  degree  of  success  than 
a  continuation  of  our  present  policies,  it  Is 
not  my  view  that  they  will  work  miracles 
overnight.  On  the  contrary,  the  'new  look' 
I  have  advocated  should  take  place  concur- 
rently with  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  de- 
fense by  the  United  States.  We  must  not 
lower  our  iruard.  A  modem,  efficient  De- 
fense Kstabllshment  U  the  best  guarantee  we 
have  against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
would-be    world    conquerors    to    follow    the 


path  of  aggression  instead  of  peaceful  inter- 
national competition. 

"In  essence,  the  burden  of  my  recommen- 
dations Involves  the  maximum  use  of  the 
single  greatest  resource  our  Nation  pos- 
sesses— not  dollars,  but  the  tremendous 
abundance  of  both  material  and  spiritual 
advantages   which  freedom  has  to  offer. 

".America  Is  the  world's  greatest  show- 
place  fnr  the  accomplishments  of  a  free 
economy  dedicated  to  providing  a  free  pei  pip 
with  the  highest  standard  of  living  In  the 
wurkl 

"With  such  an  exhibit  of  the  fruits  of  uur 
labors,  it  shotild  t>e  readily  apparent  that 
in  CDinf.arlsnn  with  our  growth  uver  the 
relatively  same  period  of  time  Rujwla's  ad- 
vance has  been  accomplished  despite,  rather 
than  because  of,  the  dictates  of  Socialist 
theories,  and  perhaps  owes  Its  success  more 
to  the  hard  work  of  her  people  than  to  any 
tenet  or  theory  set  forth  by  l,enln  Marx  or 
Stalin 

"I-et  us  open  wide  the  door^  to  our  show- 
place;  let  us  welcome  all  who  would  cfinn- 
to  see.  to  compare  to  Imitate 

"Let  us  lay  the  foundation  for  trade  and 
a  restorurii  n  of  commercial  contacts  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West. 

"Let  us  not  apologlee  for  oiir  abundance 
but.  rather,  let  us  display  It  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  as  an  example  of  what  hard 
work  can  achieve  for  all  who  are  willing  to 
work. 

"l^et  us  be  honest  enoiij^h  to  catiMon 
those  who  are  to  chtx^jse  between  »<xM)ill«m 
and  freedom  that  such  miracles  are  n<^t 
wrought  overnight,  btu  must  c<->me  grad- 
ually and  through  self-help 

"Above  all  other  things,  let  us  not  fear 
an  honest  competition  with  Soviet  commu- 
nism 

'The  approach  I  have  outlined  lnv.>;\es 
only  the  realization  that  It  Is  time  for  our 
country  to  choose  a  more  advanta<i;.N)vis 
ground  upon  which  to  wage  this  most  criti- 
cal battle  of  the  cold  war. 

"We  have  been  confronted  In  recent  years 
by  what  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  an 
all-out  ear  )rt  on  the  part  of  the  3.ivlet8  to 
defeat  the  democratic  nations  by  peaceful 
means.  Rather  than  see  victory  go  to  them 
by  default.  I  urge  our  Government  to  pour 
its  full  effort  into  a  massive  fight  for  the 
minds   of  men — all   men.  everywhere  " 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  ha.s 
indicated  that  we  are  facing  very  crucial 
situations  In  southeast  Asia  and  that  one 
alternative  would  be  the  gradual  with- 
drawal of  assistance  in  all  fields. 

Surely  the  Senator  knows  that  instead 
of  the  possibility  of  having  a  witlidrawal 
of  our  fluancial  assistance  in  southeast 
Asia  we  are  constantly  adding  to  the 
contributions  which  we  are  making,  not 
only  financially  but  also  by  sending 
youi\g  Americans  In  uniform,  not  to 
wage  active  warfare,  but  to  serve  in 
many  capacities  in  a  military  sense. 

TTie  question  I  wish  to  propound  re- 
lates to  what  can  be  done.  The  Sen- 
ator. With  my  help  and  the  help  of  others 
during  the  past  decade,  has  tried  to  force 
the  State  Department  under  a  Repub- 
lican administration  and  the  State  De- 
partment under  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration during  the  past  year,  as  well  as 
the  foreign  aid  agency,  to  take  a  realistic 
vlewixjlnt  and  to  recognlae  we  are  mak- 
ing little,  if  any,  progress.  In  fact,  we 
are  gradually  losing  the  prestige  which 
is  so  essential  toward  helping  the  bene- 
ficiary countries  withstand  Communist 
aggression. 


What  today  can  be  dune,  if  the  execu- 
tive department  is  blind  to  the  need  for 
taking  very  effective  action?  What  can 
we  do  in  this  body,  for  instance,  through 
the  Approprtations  Committee,  on  which 
both  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I 
serve'  We  have  had  little  help  and 
support  in  past  years  in  the  endeavor  to 
curtail  and  control  appropriations. 

Shall  we  continue  to  drift  along  and 
uluniately  to  face  a  "showdown."  as  the 
Senator  has  forecast,  having  no  friends 
either  in  southeast  Asia  or  amonc  our 
alllis  in  other  .sections  of  the  world? 
Then  we  may  be  embarrassed  and  be 
subject  to  a  challenge  which  may  have 
a  far-reaching  impact  upon  the  verj- 
.'survival  of  our  Nation. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  my 
reports  speak  for  themselves  on  that 
point. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  I  Uiink  some 
of  us  have  succeeded  in  trimming  a  good 
deal  of  the  foreign  aid.  We  have  had 
assistance  from  our  good  friend  on  the 
other  Side  of  the  Capitol,  Mr.  Otto 
P.\.s.sMAN,  who  heads  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  which 
deals  with  foreign  aid.  Primarily  with 
his  assi.stance,  we  have  been  Insti'umental 
in  curtailing  tliose  programs  over  the 
years  at  least  $5'.j  billion,  as  I  remember 
the  figures. 

But  that  is  not  enough.  Mr.  Preaident 
We  have  had  programs  in  some  of  those 
area.s  now  for  over  15  years.  Let  us 
con.<;lder  S<iuth  Korea.  I  did  not  go  there 
this  ye;ir  for  the  simple  reason  there  was 
too  much  diijturbance  going  on  there. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  we  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  State  Department,  on 
our  vLsit  there,  the  waste  which  was  going 
on  as  a  result  of  the  actions  of  Syngmeui 
Rhee  Many  of  the  newspapers  In  this 
countiT  took  Issue  with  me.  and  they 
accused  me  of  being  some  kind  of  an 
interloper,  going  out  and  insulting  our 
good  friends.  Two  years  ago  It  took 
some  3,000  young  students  to  expose  Mr. 
Syngman  Rhee.  Only  after  he  was 
ousted  did  our  people  see  the  waste  which 
had  occurred  under  his  administration. 
I  called  to  the  attention  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  ICA  In  previous 
administrations  the  waste  which  was 
occurring,  but  they  took  no  heed  of  what 
I  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  continue  to  make 
these  trips  and  I  shall  be  able  to  say, 
not  too  many  years  from  now,  "I  told  you 
so."  because  these  things  will  come  to 
pass. 

Sometlung  should  be  done  now.  Presi- 
dent Keruiedy,  as  well  as  the  State  De- 
partment, ought  to  take  my  report  and 
try  to  verify  it. 

It  strikes  me  we  have  to  take  a  new 
approach  in  our  dealings  with  Russia. 
We  must  not  continue  to  do  what  we 
are  doing  now.  We  have  tried  these 
thmgs  for  14  years,  as  I  pointed  out 
earlier  We  have  made  little  or  no  prog- 
ress in  our  battle  against  world  com- 
munism. In  addition,  we  owe  more 
money  now  than  we  will  ever  pay. 

Mr.  President,  today  it  requires  $9.3 
billion  merely  to  pay  the  Interest  on  our 
debt.  I  repeat.  $9.3  billion  is  reqtilred 
merely  to  pay  the  interest  on  our  debt. 
Now  we  are  confronted  with  a  re<iue8t 
to  increase  the  debt  limit  to  $309  billion. 
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I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  for  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  take  a  long,  hard  look 
at  our  OTerall  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Uc.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  jrield  for  ooe  more  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  it 
aware  that  the  President  in  his  budget 
message  has  asked  for  an  even  larger 
amoimt  for  our  foreign -aid  program  than 
has  been  provided  in  the  past  few  years. 
On  that  basis  it  would  appear  that  in- 
stead of  curtailing  spendiiig  and  trying 
to  adopt  more  effective  policies  in  dealing 
with  this  serious  problem,  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  keep  our  eyes  closed  and 
be  blind  to  the  implications  of  the  entire 
program.  Instead  of  trjring  to  ac- 
complish more  and  to  stabilize  condi- 
tions in  southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere, 
we  actually  shall  be  trying  to  get  more 
money  to  spend  to  accomplish  less  and 
less,  and  to  make  these  sections  of  the 
world  more  subject  to,  and  more  exposed 
to  the  aggression  of  the  Soviet  leaders. 

What  can  we  do  in  a  practical  way? 
As  I  say,  we  cannot  appropriate  more 
and  more  money.  We  have  to  take  some 
very  drastic  action,  unless  we  are  going 
to  go  on  and  on  a  few  more  years  and 
then  realize,  almost  overnight,  that  the 
entire  program  has  been  an  abject 
failure. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hate  to  admit  that  the  program  is 
a  total  failure,  but  I  can  say  that  we  have 
simply  overdone  it.  Whenever  these 
advisers  of  ours  abroad  got  into  the  act 
there  was  no  stop  to  it.  As  the  Senator 
well  remembers,  the  record  shows  that 
we  were  supposed  to  withdraw  from 
Western  E^irope  whenever  its  economy 
reached  130  percent  of  its  prewar  level, 
but  we  stayed  there  until  It  reached  180 
percent  of  prewar. 

Then,  lately,  what  did  we  find?  Why 
was  It  necessary  for  us  to  send  two  more 
divisions  to  Western  Europe?  Why  was 
it  necessary  to  call  up  National  Guards- 
men and  reservists  to  service?  That 
question  answers  itself.  The  answer  is 
that  our  allies  failed  to  meet  their  part 
of  the  t>argain. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENINO  I  congratulate  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  the 
magnificent  service  he  has  rendered 
through  the  years  in  turning  the  focus 
of  his  searching  examination  on  what  is 
happening  abroad,  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  our  foreign  aid  program.  I  think 
the  Senator  has  rendered  an  invaluable 
public  service.  I  only  wish  that  his  ob- 
servations and  his  Judgment  were  re- 
flected in  action  by  the  Federal  execu- 
tive department  and  by  the  Congress.  I 
think  If  that  had  been  done,  and  if  it 
could  be  done  in  the  future,  we  would 
not  only  make  such  foreign  aid  as  we  give 
far  more  effective  but  also  we  would  save 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  American 
people. 

The  principle  of  foreign  aid,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Marshall  plan,  which  was 
a  success  becaiise  it  defined  its  purposes, 
was  limited  in  duration  and  achieved  its 
objectives,  is  a  fine  principle. 

But  I  think  few  of  the  American  people 
realized  at  that  time  that  the  program 


would  become  a  steadily  expanding  one. 
regardleas  of  need,  or  national  orlenta- 
ti<xi  and  that  It  would  be  miplied  indU- 
crlminately  to  virtually  every  new  coun- 
try as  aooD  as  that  country  was  bom. 
We  have  now  come  to  the  point  where 
the  pn^ram  has  reached  dimensions 
that  are  staggering,  and  is  increasingly 
less  effective  In  proportion  to  the  vast 
sum  expended. 

In  my  first  2  years  in  Congress,  I  op- 
posed the  foreign  aid  program.  I  was 
not  opposed  to  foreign  aid  as  such.  I 
voted  against  it  for  three  specific  reasons, 
which  I  stated,  some  of  which  to  a  degree 
are  still  valid. 

First.  I  felt  that  Congress  had  abdi- 
cated its  constitutional  duty  in  not 
checking  on  the  foreign  aid  programs 
more  thoroughly  and  in  not  providing 
an  appropriation  procedure  such  as  we 
apply  to  even  moderate  domestic  ap- 
propriations. In  other  words,  when  we 
wish  to  build  a  small  project  in  our  own 
coimtry,  that  project  must  be  justified 
for  authorization  before  the  appropriate 
subcommittee  and  committee  of  each 
House.  It  must  then  be  justified  before 
the  subcommittee  and  then  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  each 
House.  The  same  process  must  be  re- 
peated in  both  bodies.  But  in  the  foreign 
aid  program  in  the  past  some  unseen 
person  in  the  downtown  area  of  the 
Capital  could  secure  the  appropriation  of 
millions  of  dollars  without  any  similar 
procedure  and  check.  I  thought  that 
that  procedure  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram was  all  wrong,  and  that  Congress 
had  in  effect  abdicated  its  constitutional 
mandate  to  control  expenditures. 

My  second  objection,  which  applied 
particularly  under  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, was  to  what  I  called  the 
double  standard.  Under  that  double 
standard  we  were  told  by  the  administra- 
tion that  many  desirable  domestic  proj- 
ects, such  as  pollution  control,  school- 
room construction,  forest  rehabilitation, 
resource  development,  and  much  else 
were  infiationary,  extravagant,  wasteful, 
and  unnecessary ;  whereas  not  only  were 
identical  programs,  and  even  far  more 
generous  programs,  authorized  in  foreign 
countries,  but  these  we  were  told  were 
absolutely  essential  and  must  not  be  cut 
a  nickel.  I  could  not  abide  that  double 
standard. 

My  third  objection  related  to  the  ob- 
vious waste  and  mismanagement  in  con- 
nection with  the  program.  Last  year  we 
were  promised  a  change.  In  the  first 
place,  under  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion the  double  standard  has  disap- 
peared. Resource  development.  Federal 
aid  to  education,  pollution  control,  for- 
estry rehabilitation,  and  much  else  that 
is  valuable  for  the  folks  at  home  are  part 
of  this  administration's  program,  I  am 
glad  to  say.  And  as  for  mismanage- 
ment of  the  foreign  aid  program  the 
desired  reforms  have  not  yet  taken 
place,  but  our  President  is  keenly  aware 
of  the  need  for  these  reforms.  He  has 
made  it  clear  that  he  knows  the  pro- 
grams had  be«i  badly  administered,  and 
that  he  was  tn^ing  to  change  them.  For 
those  reasons  I  felt  last  year  that  we 
should  give  this  new  administration 
every  opportunity  to  effect  these  re- 
forms.   So  I  voted  for  the  foreign  aid 


legislation  and  appropriations.  But  we 
should  give  further  thought  that  if  there 
is  no  immtyvement  and  if  coimtries  we 
helped  turn  on  us  and  knife  us,  as  has 
been  evident  at  Punta  del  Este  during 
the  recent  conference,  that  attitude 
may  have  to  be  revised.  At  that  Con- 
ference we  have  heard  that  Bolivia, 
which  we  have  practically  supported 
wholly  for  many  years  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  Communist  penetration  and 
takeover,  has  voted  against  our  efforts 
to  exclude  communism  from  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  I  find  it  very  difficult 
to  understand  why  we  should  continue 
to  nurse  and  aid  such  countries  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  com- 
munism into  those  coimtries,  when  they 
fail  to  cooperate  with  us  and  indeed 
oppose  us  in  that  purjMse. 

So  I  must  reserve  my  decisions.  But 
I  hope  that  the  very  wise  appraisals  and 
searching  judgments  which  my  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  To^iiRiflnn  has 
made  will  result  in  correvonding  atti- 
tudes and  actions  by  the  administration 
and  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Alaska  very 
much.  I  join  him  in  hoping  that  the 
committees  in  charge  of  the  program 
of  foreign  aid,  including  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  well  as  the 
House  of  Representatives,  will  take  note 
of  these  remarks  and  try  to  put  my  rec- 
ommendations into  effect. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  more  I 
could  say  on  this  subject,  but  I  am 
scheduled  to  leave  on  a  plane  at  5:30 
pjn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
following  his  yearly  custcnn — and  I  think 
it  is  a  very  worthwhile  custom — in  giv- 
ing a  firsthand  detailed  report  on  his 
travels  to  various  parts  of  the  world  at 
the  request  of  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I. 
too,  express  the  hope  that  not  only  will 
all  Members  of  this  body  read  his  de- 
tailed report,  which  I  have  gone  into  in 
some  detail,  and  which  I  intend  to  study 
more  closely  in  the  future,  but  also  that 
the  proper  administrative  authorities 
downtown  will  do  likewise,  because  the 
report  contains  a  wealth  of  information. 
Certainly  the  comments,  recommenda- 
tions and  suggestions  are  candid  and  to 
the  the  point.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
misimderstanding. 

I  express  the  hope  again,  as  I  have  in 
previous  years,  that  the  most  detailed, 
informative,  and  worthwhile  report  of 
the  Senator  will  be  given  the  considera- 
tion which  in  my  opinion  is  its  due.  So 
I  compliment  and  commend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  once  again  taking 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  close  observations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gruintnc  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  under  "New  Repwrts." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting several  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

fFor  nominations  this  day  received. 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD 

The  legLslative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  FYancis  A.  O'Neill.  Jr..  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 


US.  ARMY 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations   in   the   US.   Army 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

If  there  be  no  reports  of  committees, 
the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 
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US.  AIR  FORCE 


The  leeislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  US.  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


UJS.  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc:  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 
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US.  MARINE  CORPS 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  US.  Marine 
Corps. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc:  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


ROUTINE     NOMINATIONS     ON     THK 
SECRET.\RY  S  DESK 

THE  ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  routine  nominations  in  the  Army 

Mr  M.A.NSFIEI.D.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unaiumous  con.sent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  blt)c:  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFP'ICER  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


DIRECTOR  OF  CENTRAL 
INTLLUGENCE 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  nomination  of  John  A  MrCone.  of 
California,  to  bo  Director  of  Central 
Intellmence 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senate  is  no\* 
in  executive  .sessi<  n.  and  that  the  pend- 
ing business  is  the  nomination  of  John 
McCone  of  California,  to  be  tl.e  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agencv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  11..' 
Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  CI.ARK.  Mr  President,  uhen  the 
nomination  of  Admiral  Strauss  to  be 
Secretary  of  Commerce  was  before  the 
Senate  for  confirmation  in  1959.  I  pre- 
pared a  memorandum  for  my  constitu- 
ents, in  which  I  .stated  my  rea.sons  for 
opposing  the  nomination.  In  that  mem- 
orandum I  outlined  five  characteristics 
which  I  t>elieve  any  nominee  for  high 
public  office  .should  have  if  the  Senate  Is 
to  confirm  his  nomination  for  that  office 
Those  characteristics  are.  first,  integrity; 
second,  stability;  third,  good  judgment, 
fourth,  adequate  experience:  and,  fifth, 
£LSsoclatiorxs.  which  of  necessity  would 
involve  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  any 
conflict  of  interest  under  the  statute  was 
involved 

I  should  like  to  discass  the  pending 
nomination  in  ihe  light  of  tho.se  stand- 
ards. First,  however,  let  me  .say  that 
the  nomination  of  Mr  McCone  to  b*^  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  rai.ses  no 
issue  between  liberals  and  conservatives 
It  has  nothing  v^hatever  to  do  with  parlor 
pinks  or  members  of  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

Tho.se  of  us  who  support  the  President 
in  practically  all  of  his  policies,  as  I  do. 
and  who  with  some  regret  differ  with 
him  on  occasion,  must  nonetheless  as- 
sure our.selves.  in  my  view,  that  every 
nominee  whom  he  recommends  to  us 
does  have  tho.se  characteristics  of  which 
I  speak.  I  hope  that  everyone  who  call.s 
himself  a  liberal  and  everyone  who  calls 
himself  a  conservative  w;II  measure  up 


to  the  same  standard  with  respect  to 
these  five  characteristics,  because  In  my 
opinion  they  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  one's  political  opinions. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  each  of  the  five 
characteristics  in  turn.  First.  I  have  no 
question  as  to  the  integrity  of  the 
nominee  He  is  a  man  who  has  worked 
his  way  to  the  top  of  the  business  com- 
muruty.  with  not  only  consummate  abil- 
ity but  also  without  any  doubt  of  any 
kind  b<-in«;  thrown  on  his  honesty  and 
integrity 

Second,  I  rai.s«'  no  question  as  to  the 
nominees  stability.  He  has  conducted 
himself  under  heavy  pressure  in  an  ad- 
mirable manner  during  the  course  of 
both  his  private  and  public  service. 

I  do  have  some  question  as  to  the 
nominee's  experience  for  this  job.  and 
that  point  I  shall  discuss  m  a  moment. 

I  have  no  question  as  to  the  nommee's 
bu.siness  judgment  Clearly  it  is  good. 
for  he  has  made  a  fortune  I  have  no 
question  as  to  his  judgment  when  he 
.servt'd,  I  beheve,  under  the  Secretary  of 
the  .\ir  Force  or  when  he  served  as 
Chairman  of  th<'  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mis^sion. 

I  do  have  .some  question  as  to  his 
go<xl  judgment  in  terms  of  this  particu- 
lar office  to  which  the  President  has 
nominated  him.  Howtver,  I  would  have 
to  admit  that  my  views  in  this  regard 
must  of  n»yes.^lty  be  speculative,  because 
we  cannot  tell  until  after  the  event  just 
how  the  strongly  held  views  of  a  nominee 
on  certain  subjects  might  well  affect  his 
inte»ii.-,'"nce  judgment — not  hia  intelli- 
gence, but  his  judgment  in  the  field  of 
intelligence  — and  how  they  might  or 
might  not  affect  tiie  public  interest. 

I  believe  that  m  the  area  of  his  asso- 
ciations, namely,  the  conflict-of-interest 
statute  and  iUs  interpretation,  there  Is 
very  .serious  legal  question  as  to  whether 
it  IS  not  necessary  for  him  to  dispose  of 
lus  stock  in  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia or.  in  tJie  alternative,  whether  in 
his  own  interest  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
do  .so 

I  shall  return  to  that  matter  a  little 
later  in  my  speech 

P'lrst,  I  wish  to  di.<;cu.ss  the  subject  of 
experience  The  nominee  himself  has 
testified  that  he  had  had  no  experience 
for  this  job 

Perh.\ps  this  is  not  particularly  im- 
p>ortant  I  certainly  had  no  prior  expe- 
rience before  I  b<^ame  city  comptroller 
of  Philadelphia,  before  I  became  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  or  before  I 
became  US  Senator  I  am  perhaps  ar- 
rogant and  conceited  enough  to  think 
that  despite  that  lack  r)f  experience  I 
wa.s  able  adequately  to  fulfill  my  duties 

Yet  the  position  which  the  nominee  is 
to  fill  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Pres- 
ident IS  not  an  elected  public  oflQce  but 
an  appointed  one  I  believe  a  very  real 
question  arises  as  to  whether  it  Is  sound 
practice  to  nominate  for  a  position  of 
this  sort  a  man  who  heretofore  has  been 
without  ex[>eMence  in  the  intelligence 
field. 

Certainly  this  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy that  this  has  been  done. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield? 
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Mr.  CLARK.  I  veould  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri,  and  yield  to  him  continuously. 
I  do  have  a  more  or  leas  logical  argu- 
ment I  should  like  to  present,  but  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Sens.tor  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

During  the  hearings  when  Mr,  Mc- 
Cone came  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Sena  U)r  Smith  of  Maine. 
noted  that  all  prevlottj  nominees  had  had 
experience  In  the  ir.telligence  field.  I 
said  that  that  statemmt,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  was  ini'orrect  with  respect 
to  General  Vandenberg  I  was  incorrect 
in  that  statement;  C-eneral  Vandenberg 
served  6  months,  from  January  to  June, 
1946.  as  the  head  of  intelligence  on  the 
General  Staff.  I  am  saying  this  to  cor- 
rect the  record.  As  usual,  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  knows  her 
facts. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  said.  Gen- 
eral Vandenberg  was  never  Director  of 
the  Central  Intellirence  Agency,  be- 
cause that  office  wa;  not  created  until 
1947:  wid  whatever  Intelligence  duties 
General  Vandenberg  performed  must,  I 
beheve.  have  been  before  the  present 
statute. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  General  Vanden- 
berg was  the  head  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  to  the  best  of  my  mem- 
ory, after  Admiral  Souers  and  Admiral 
Hlllenkoetter.  The  point  I  wished  to 
make  was  that  General  Vandenberg  dW 
have  some  Intelligence  experience. 

In  my  opinion,  no  one  could  have  been 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  which 
Mr.  McCooe  was  at  the  request  of  a 
Democratic  President,  without  having 
obtained  much  experience  In  the  Intel- 
ligence field.  No  one  could  be  chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  per- 
haps the  most  sensitive  position  in  the 
Government  from  the  standpoint  of  in- 
telHfenoe  except  the  CIA,  without  ac- 
quiring at  least  some  experience  in  the 
InteDlgenoe  field. 

The  nature  of  the  posiUons  which  Mr. 
McCone  has  held  under  three  Presi- 
dents— because  actually  he  has  been 
running  the  Central  mtelligenoe  Agency 
now  for  1  months — I  think  Justifies  my 
position. 

I  now  find  that  General  Vandenberg 
was  head  of  Central  Intelligence  bef(Me 
that  agency  became  \  statutory  agency. 
He  followed  Admiral  Souers  and  pn- 
ceded  Admiral  HUleiikoetter. 

The  Senator  from  I*enn8y]vanla  Is  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  wae  not  a  statutory 
agency  until  1947. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  MisKmrl. 

I  resinne  my  argument  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  since  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  was  organized  by  statute, 
each  of  the  three  men  who  have  been 
Its  chief  has  had  substantial  experience 
in  the  Intelligence  field  before  he  became 
Director.  The  first  of  those  men  was 
Rear  Adm.  Roscoe  Hlllenkoetter,  who 
served  from  May  1.  1947,  and  was  the 
first  statutory  Director  of  the  CIA.  The 
second  was  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith, 
who  served  from  October  7,  1950,  to  Feb- 


ruary 9,  1953.  The  third  was  Mr.  Allen 
Dulles,  who  served  from  February  26, 
1953,  to  November  29,  1961. 

My  position  would  be  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  of  necessity,  from  the  time  he 
has  gone  through  Annapolis  or  West 
Point,  or  whatever  preliminary  school 
he  attended  to  qualify  him  for  a  com- 
mission in  the  Armed  Forces,  has  an 
almost  daily  contact  with  intelligence, 
the  collection,  evaluation,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information;  and  In  most 
cases — and  I  think  this  Is  true  of  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  served 
In  this  capacity  as  Director  of  the  CIA — 
has,  in  one  or  another  of  his  assign- 
ments, been  in  charge  of  the  Intelligence 
function,  with  whatever  staff  or  com- 
mand he  might  have  been  serving. 

Mr,  Dulles,  as  Is  well  known,  served  for 
2  years  as  Deputy  Director  of  ttie  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  before  he  be- 
came Director;  and  before  that  had  had 
a  long  career  In  various  most  Important 
offices  affecting  our  foreign  policy,  our 
relatlonshlps  with  other  countries,  and 
the  whole  problem  of  the  Intelligence 
function,  which  Involves,  as  I  say,  the 
collection,  evaluation,  and  dissemination 
of  Information. 

I  do  not  quarrel  much  with  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  In  this 
regard.  I  should  merely  like  to  read  Into 
the  RscoRD  a  question  asked  at  the  hear- 
ings by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mrs.  SmrHl,  and  the 
nominee's  reply,  as  they  appear  on  page 
53: 

Senator  Smith.  It  is  my  recollection.  Mr. 
McCone.  that  all  of  your  predeoeason  had 
■ome  prior  training  or  experience  in  the 
Held  of  tntelllgeoec  prior  to  their  appolnt- 
nMnt  aa  Director  of  th«  Central  InteUlffeaoe 
A^ncy.  WUl  you  tell  tb«  committee  what 
training  or  experience  you  had  In  the  field 
of  Intollljence  prior  to  your  appointment  to 
that  position? 
Mr,  McCoifx.  None. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
8TMUW.T013  may  well  be  correct  in  say- 
ing that  Mr.  McCone  was  unduly  mod- 
est; that  in  his  capacity  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  and  as  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  ^lergy  Commisskm  he 
acquired  adequate  experience.  But  ap- 
parently the  nominee  himself  thought 
otherwise. 

While  I  think  it  unfortunate  that  for 
a  position  which  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
SBJ.]  described,  perhaps  correctly,  as 
second  in  importance  only  to  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  seen 
fit  to  nominate  an  alile  businessman, 
who  himself  says  he  has  no  experience 
in  this  field.  I  may  also  say.  along  the 
lines  of  the  speech  of  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCabtht]  yesterday  that  if  this  were 
the  only  matter  in  which  the  nominee 
was  deficient — the  only  one  of  the  fire 
categwies  to  which  I  referred  before — 
I  doubt  that  I  would,  on  that  ground 
alone,  feel  compelled  to  oppose  the 
nomi  nation 

Before  I  discnss  the  two  areas  in  which 
I  have  serious  reservations  respecting  the 
nominee— first,  the  objeettvity  of  his 
judgment  and.  therefore,  whether  his 


Judgment  in  the  inteIlig:Mice  field  win 
be  good;  and.  second,  the  conflict-of- 
interest  question — I  shall  digress  for  a 
moment  to  discuss  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  position  to  which  the  nominee 
has  been  appointed  by  the  President, 
subject  to  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion by  the  Senate.  If  one  is  to  review 
the  statute  under  which  this  agency  was 
created,  he  does  not  get  much  guidance 
as  to  the  actual  workings  of  the  job.  Yet 
I  think  that  in  an  empirical  sense  we 
who  have  been  around  Washington  for 
awhile  could  summarize  the  Job  by  spy- 
ing that  it  consists  of  three  parts:  First, 
a  substantial  Job  of  ooUecting.  evaluat- 
ing, and  disseminating  information  with 
respect  both  to  matters  of  foreign  policy 
and  of  national  security;  second,  the  job 
of  coordinating  the  collection,  evalua- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  information 
of  an  Intelligence  nature  by  others,  such 
as  the  Intelligence  systems  of  the  Anny, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force — and  there 
are  others,  which  need  not  be  brought 
out  in  this  debate;  third,  the  <Hieration 
of  covtft  enterprises.  oolloquiaUy  known 
around  Washington  as  the  "Department 
of  Dirty  Tricks." 

This  is  a  function  which  we  are  told 
has  been  engaged  in  by  governments 
since  the  beginning  of  civilization,  and 
perhaps  even  before  then.  It  is  a  func- 
tion which  we  are  told  is  abeolntely  nec- 
essary to  our  national  security.  It  is  a 
function  in  which  the  ordinary  rules  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  morality,  of  fair 
conduct  between  men  and  between  na- 
tions, go  by  the  board.  It  Is  a  rather 
sad  function.  It  is  more  or  less  a  denial 
of  all  of  the  attribotes  of  man  in  wMch 
we  take  the  greatest  pride.  It  Is  a  f  mw- 
tion  which  most  of  us  are  most  reluctant 
to  see  our  Government  engage  in.  I 
think  almost  every  Member  of  this  body 
would  hope  that  It  would  not  be  neces- 
sary in  the  national  interest  to  engage 
in  the  woiic  of  this  "Department  of 
Dirty  Tricks."  Tet  I  am  not  advocating 
that  we  no  longer  oondoet  such  eovert 
operations,  whether  in  connection  with 
the  eliminatioo  of  an  unfriendly  govern- 
ment in  Guatemala — in  the  hope  that 
our  role  would  not  be  diaoovered;  or  hi 
the  conduct  of  undercover  operations  In 
the  KOddle  East,  with  the  awsist.Bnce  of 
oil  companies,  in  order  to  try  to  h(4d  the 
Middle  Eastern  oil  for  the  West  and  to 
prevent  the  taking  of  adverse  action  by 
various  Arab  and  Mohammedan  gov- 
ernments who  occupy  territory  in  that 
area:  or  whether  it  be  the  overthrow  of 
Mossedegh,  in  Iran;  or  the  conduct  of 
covert  operations  in  southeast  Asia.  All 
of  these  actions  may  be  necessary  in  the 
national  interest;  I  do  not  aay  they  are 
not.  What  I  do  say  is  that,  flrrt.  the 
President,  and,  second,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and.  third,  at  least  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  Congress  has  the 
power  to  declare  war — should  have 
knowledge  in  advance  and  dM>ukl  be  kept 
currently  Informed  as  to  what  the  "De- 
partment of  Dirty  Trteks"  has  up  its 
sleeve.  T^  last  and  most  notorious  In- 
cident of  Uiat  kind  was.  of  course,  that 
in  Cuba. 

It  was  said  by  the  nominee  and.  la- 
deed,  by  others  in  the  covBrae  oi  the  bear- 
ings—and, in  fact,  it  has  been  empha- 
sised— that  the  Director  of  the  Central 
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Intelligence  Agency  plays  no  part  in  the 
making  of  policy.  This  may  well  be 
true  with  respect  to  his  primary  func- 
tion, which  is  the  collection,  evaluation, 
and  dissemination  of  Intelligence;  or 
with  respect  to  his  secondary  function, 
which  Is  the  coordination  of  that  work 
with  the  work  of  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  private  interests.  But 
1  suggest  that  with  respect  to  covert  op- 
erations, the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence does  make  poUcy,  and  it  is  a 
policy  which  may  affect  the  lives  and  the 
wealth  of  many  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I 
should  like  to  quote  from  page  42  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  where  the  nominee  said: 

Ab  I  saM.  from  the  standpoint  of  my  com- 
petence In  offlce.  It  la  my  responsibility  to 
report  facts,  and.  furthermore.  I  think  I 
■hould  avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  being  drawn 
Id  on  a  personal  basis  Into  any  policy  dis- 
cussions because  that,  to  an  extent,  may  have 
some  effect  on  what  people,  the  validity  that 
people  might  attach  to  the  facts. 

However.  I  would  expect  t^'at  because  of 
the  various  areas  of  activity  that  I  have  had 
In  Oovernment  In  the  past,  that  mayt>e  my 
personal  opinion  may  be  asked  on  some 
■ubjects.  But  In  my  role  as  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence,  It  would  be  beyond  my 
competence  to  deal  with  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  high 
policy  was  involved  in  the  activities  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  each 
of  the  areas  to  which  I  had  previously 
referred;  and  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  future.  I  hope  it  will  not 
be;  I  hope  the  nominee  will  stick  to  the 
letter  of  what  I  have  Just  cited  as  his 
view  of  the  functions  of  his  office,  be- 
cause if  we  are  going  to  engage  in  these 
covert  operations,  they  should  never  be 
started  without  the  approval  of  the 
President  and  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State;  and  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  kept 
advised  constantly  as  to  the  progress  of 
those  operations,  so  they  could  call  them 
off  or  could  change  direction  at  any  time 
if  it  appeared  to  be  in  the  national  inter- 
e«5t  to  do  so.  I  feel  very  strongly,  too. 
that  under  our  constitutional  system — so 
different  from  that  of  parliamentary 
countries — it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  these  covert  operations  be 
revealed  on  a  classified  basis  in  executive 
session,  if  necessary,  or  by  private  con- 
versations to  important  Members,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

So  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  nominee  has  the  temperament,  the 
background,  and  the  kind  of  mind  which 
qualify  him  not  only  to  conduct  these 
covert  operations — which  I  say  have  be- 
come in  the  past,  but  I  hope  will  not 
continue  to  be  in  the  future,  matters  of 
policy — but  also  with  respect  to  the  daily 
reporting  to  the  President  of  his  evalu- 
ation of  the  intelligence  which  has  been 
collected  by  the  Agency  and  all  other 
agencies  over  which  he  either  presides 
or  whose  activities  he  coordinates. 

This  leads  me  to  another  subject, 
which  is  the  future  organization  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The 
nominee  told  the  committee  that  he  had 
in  mind  a  reorganization  of  the  CIA.  For 
that.  I  commend  him.  I  suspect — al- 
though I  do  not  know — that  it  is  badly 
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needed.  I  would  hope  very  much  that 
covert  operations  would  be  separated  ad- 
ministratively from  the  collection  and 
evaluation  function.  In  my  judgment, 
those  covert  operations  should  be  di- 
vorced from  the  responsibility  of  the  ob- 
jective, judicially  minded  individual  who 
should  be  the  head  of  the  CIA 

I  would  like  to  see  a  far  tighter  rein 
kept  in  the  future  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past  with  re.spect  to  these 
covert  operations 

Perhaps  it  was  quite  appropriate  for 
the  nominee  to  be  unwilling  to  reveal  to 
the  committee,  at  least  in  open  session, 
what  his  reorganization  plans  are.  but 
I  would  hope  that  when  he  is  confirmed — 
and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  con- 
firmed—  he  will  do  what  he  said  he  was 
Koing  to  do  and  tell  the  appropriate 
Memb*»rs  of  the  Senate  who  should  know 
about  these  things — and  they  are  not  all 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  by 
any  means — just  what  he  has  in  maid 
with  respect  to  that  reorganization,  and 
seek,  if  not  their  consent,  at  the  very 
least  their  advice 

I  turn  now  to  the  last  of  my  digres- 
sions, which  IS  the  question  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  supervision  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  by  the  Con- 
gre.<vs  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  said  in  the  hearings  that  the 
Armed  Services  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee.s  of  the  Congress  do  exercise 
a  certain  .supervision  over  the  activitie.s 
of  the  CIA  I  am  in  no  position  to  say 
whether  that  supervision  is  adequate  or 
not  I  merely  raise  the  que.stion  as  to 
whether  a  far  deeper  probing  and  a  con- 
tinuous probing  into  the  activities  of  that 
Agency  is  not  only  a  part  of  the  con- 
gressional duty,  but  also  in  the  national 
interest  It  is  true  that  the  Armed 
Service.*;  Committee  has  handled  Central 
Intelligence  matters  since  the  act  was 
passed  in  1947  I  question  whether,  so 
far  as  congressional  supervision  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  not  a  much  stronger 
case  to  be  made  for  having  the  oversea 
intelligence  functions  under  the  Foreign 
Relation.s  Committee  than  under  the 
Armed  Services  Committee 

I  am  seriously  concerned  at  the 
growth  in  our  country,  during  the  last 
year  or  two.  of  a  certain  militaristic  at- 
titude toward  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs  I  am  concerned  that  we  tend  to 
become  unduly  emotional  in  our  conflict 
with  communism  — and  a  .serious  conflict 
it  is.  I  feel  we  tend  to  deal  with  it  in 
terms  of  a  holy  war,  just  as  that  which 
took  place  for  700  years  between  the 
Mohammedans  and  the  Christians,  or 
that  which  racked  Europ»>  in  the  17th 
century  as  a  result  of  the  war  t)etween 
Catholics  and  Protestants 

I  fear  that  we  do  not  look  objectively 
and  calmly  at  negotiations  looking  to- 
ward peace,  at  the  possibility  of  dis- 
armament, at  the  possibility  of  the 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  interest  of  peace,  at  the  povssibility 
of  following  out  the  Presidents  sound 
premi.se  for  total  and  complete  disarma- 
ment, under  enforcible  world  law.  laid 
down  in  his  magnificent  speech  before 
the  United  Nation.s  or  the  25th  of 
September. 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  the 
nominee,  one  may  a.sk?     I  think  it  has 


Just  this  to  do  with  it  As  someone  said 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings,  or  In 
one  of  the  speeches — I  guess  It  was  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota — prob- 
ably with  reference  to  one  of  the  execu- 
tive agencies  which  from  time  to  time 
looks  at  the  CIA.  the  surveillance  and 
supervision  by  Congress  which  has  here- 
tofore been  given  to  the  conduct  of  the 
operations  by  that  Agency  has  been  more 
in  the  nature  of  the  polite  Inquiries  of  a 
visiting  committee  of  alumni  looking  into 
the  English  department  of  the  university 
from  which  they  graduated  than  the 
kind  of  pretty  tough  supervision  which 
the  committees  of  this  body  give  to  a 
number  of  the  other  agencies  of  our 
Federal  Government. 

Again  I  say.  Mr  President.  I  am  in  no 
position  to  make  a  categorical  statement 
in  this  regard.  I  merely  suggest  to  our 
colleagues  and.  through  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  to  the  country,  that  this 
is  a  matter  deserving  of  far  greater  con- 
sideration than  we  are  able  to  give  to  it 
in  connection  with  the  consideration  of 
this  nominee. 

I  hope  very  much,  once  this  nomina- 
tion is  out  of  the  way.  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  will  not  for- 
get thLs  matter,  but  will  undertake,  in 
consultation  with  the  nominee  when  he 
becomes  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, to  see  what  can  be  worked  out 
together  to  assure  adequate  supervision 
of  an  agency  which,  in  its  very  nature, 
is  very  difficult  indeed  to  supervise  with- 
out the  revelation  of  important  facts 
and  operations,  which  revelations  might 
well  not  be  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  McCarthy  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
I  told  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I 
would  like  to  finish  my  speech.  I  yielded 
to  him  once.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator,  but  I  shall  not  be  too 
long 

Mr  McCarthy  The  legislation  un- 
der which  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  was  established  describes  it 
purely  as  an  executive  agency  and  pro- 
vides for  a  report  to  the  National  Secur- 
ity Council  There  Is  no  provision  In  the 
law  which  requires  a  report  to  any  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  and  the  report,  or 
what  is  described  as  a  report,  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  Is  Incidental 
and  is  not  a  matter  of  determination  for 
Congress,  and  not  a  matter  of  determin- 
ation of  law  itself.  It  is  not  necessarily 
arbitrary,  but  is  a  choice  which  is  made 
by  the  executive  agency  itself.  It  Is  not 
under  any  direction  by  the  Congress 
The  only  legislative  control  exercised 
under  statute  is  the  incidental  one  which 
an.ses  from  the  fact  that  every  execu- 
tive agency  must  come  at  some  time  to 
Congress  for  appropriations;  but  in  most 
cases  requests  for  appropriations  come 
before  the  act,  which  Ls  couched  in  very 
general  terms,  and  after  the  act  the 
power  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  determme  action  is  of  very  little  sig- 
nificance, as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr  CLARK  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct. 

I  call  to  his  attention  and  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  subsection  (c) 
of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  which  deals  with  the  func- 
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tions  of  the  Oommictee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. One  vlll  read  through  that  sub- 
section and  look  in  vain  to  find  a  slagle 
pec  on  which  to  hai«  one's  hat  to  asoer- 

tain  that  the  Armed  Servlees  Ooounlttee 
has  the  sUshtest  jorisdiction  over  the 
agency  or  Intelliren^e  generally:  where- 
as, if  one  turns  to  tiuhsectkin  (1)  of  the 
same  rule  XXV.  he  will  find  that,  under 
the  functions  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  the  very  first  subsection 
is:  "Relations  of  tho  United  States  with 
foreign  nations  generally"— the  report 
upon  which  relations.  Indeed,  is  the 
principal  function  o.'  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

I  would  hope  that  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  give  some 
consideration  to  whether  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  agency  tiiould  not  be  moved 
under  the  Foreign  F«latlons  Committee. 
I  would  also  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Ope  -ations  would  under- 
take a  very  careful  Investigation  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  the  very 
near  future  for  the  purpose  of  assessing 
the  effectiveness  of  its  operations;  the 
extent  to  which  it  should  be  reorganised, 
if  at  all;  and  to  loolc  very  carefully  Into 
the  que&tlor  as  to  whether  the  "Depart- 
ment of  EMrty  Triclia"  or  covert  opera- 
tions should  be  aepiirated  from  the  in- 
telligence govemln^j  functions  which, 
without  adequate  background  to  make  a 
considered  judgment.  I  am  presently  of 
the  view  should  be  done. 

I  return,  Mr.  President,  to  the  question 
of  whether  the  nominee  meets  those  last 
two  characteristics  to  which  I  referred 
in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks.  First  Is 
the  question  of  good  j  udgment.  My  view 
on  that  is  one  whicli  cannot  possibly  be 
sustained  by  a  factual  argument.  I  only 
say  that  in  my  opinion  the  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  should 
be  a  man  of  Judicial  temperament,  a 
man  who  can  weigh  facts  and  law  and 
opinion,  correctly  evaluate  them,  and 
state  tersely  and  ojt&arly  the  conclusion 
which  results  as  "he  looks  at  different 
views. 

Allen  Dulles  was  a  lawyer,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  great  Judicial  temperament.  He 
was  objective.  He  was  dispassionate. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  the  world's  greatest 
admiriistrator,  and  I  am  sure  he  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  he  was  not,  but  he 
was  a  man  whose  calm,  cool,  and  con- 
sidered Judgment  was  entitled  to  the 
greatest  of  respect. 

I  raise  the  question  as  to  whether 
Mr.  McCone — able.  Intelligent,  honest, 
stable — is  a  man  of  Judicial  tempera- 
ment. I  suspect  that  he  Is  not.  I  am 
not.  myself.  I  am  an  advocate.  I  be- 
lieve in  causes.  I  am  convinced  that 
peace  and  disarmament  Is  the  most  im- 
portant issue  before  the  world  today.  I 
admit  I  cannot  9£stss  that  problem  with 
the  calm,  dispassionate  objectivity  which 
is  desirable. 

Mr.  McCone  is  said  to  believe  we 
should  immediately  resume  nuclear  test- 
ing in  the  atmosphere.  He  has  believed 
this  for  some  years.  He  opposed  the 
moratorium.  He  feels  it  deeply  in  his 
bones.  He  has  said  so  vigorously.  I 
honor  him  for  that  opinion.  As  time 
goes  on,  it  is  becoming  apparent  that 
perhaps  he  is  right.  I  do  not  think  he 
was  right  In  the  llrst  instance,  but  this  is 


a  matter  irfoptnioo.  After  all,  when  one 
finds  one's  self  in  the  present  situation, 
with  the  Russians  refusing  even  to  ne- 
gotiate any  further,  with  the  possibility 
of  the  national  security  Involved,  per- 
haps he  Is  right  now. 

Uj  real  question  Is.  Will  not  that 
Strang,  honestly  held  conviction  not 
only  about  this  question  alone  but  also 
about  a  score  of  other  matters,  Inevitably 
and  perhaps  subconsciously  affect  the 
objectivity  and  the  validity  of  the  evalu- 
ation of  intelligence  he  will  give  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States?  If  there 
Is  even  a  suspicion  that  this  will  be  the 
case,  should  his  nomination  be  confirmed 
for  this  position? 

I  have  said  to  my  friend  from  Missouri 
TMr.  STMiKCProN]   privately,  and  I  say 
it  now  publicly,  that  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  support  Mr.  McCone  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  Secretary  of  the  Army 
or  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or'»Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  but  I  have  very  serious 
doubts  as   to   whether   a  man   of   the 
temperament   of    an    advocate    is    the 
proper  kind  of  man  to  hold  this  most 
important   ;>osition.   in    which   Judicial 
objectivity  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
RnaUy.   Mr.   President.   I   turn— and 
somewhat  reluctantly — to  the  question 
of  conflict  of  interest.     I  am  not  one 
who  believes  that  our  present  conflict- 
of-interest  laws  are  either  wise  or  sound. 
I  think  they  should  be  drastically  re- 
vised in  the  Interests  of  making  it  easier 
for  able  men  from  the  business  com- 
munity and.  for  that  matter,  from  our 
great  labor  unions,  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton, DC,  and  to  serve  the  Government 
without  having  to  be  put  on  the  gridiron 
with  respect  to  theoretical  conflict-of-in- 
terest considerations.    I  do  say  that  as 
long  as  those  laws  are  on  the  statute 
books  they  should  be  enforced,  and  in 
this  instance   I   have  a   serious  doubt 
amounting  almost  to  a  conviction  that 
the  holdings  by  Mr.  McCone  of  over  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  stock  of  the 
Standard     Oil     Co.     of     California     is 
both  a  legal  violation  of  the  conflict-of- 
interest   laws   but   also   a  very   unwise 
holding  for  him  to  continue.     I  hope 
very  much  that  within  the  near  future 
he  win  divest  himself  of  that  stock,  not 
by  putting  It  to  an  Irrevocable  trust  in 
which  he  and  his  family  will  continue 
to  have  an  economic  beneficial  interest 
from  the  holding,  but  by  divesting  him- 
self of  it  by  sale.    This  will  be  a  sacrifice, 
•nils  will  cause  him  to  pay  a  substantial 
tax.    This  will  be  perhaps  unfair.    How- 
ever, if  a  man  wishes  to  delve  into  the 
tortuous  politics   of   the  Middle   East, 
where  the  relationships  of  the  United 
States  with  the  coimtries  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, Jordan.  Kuwait,  Iraq,  and  Iran  are 
concerned;  if  he  wishes  to  Inject  himself 
into    the    tortuous   politics   of    Castro- 
ism and  his  efforts  to  take  over  demo- 
cratically elected  governments  in  Latin 
America,   such  as  Venezuela:    then  he 
should  not  have  a  substantial  interest 
in  any  oil  company,  which  inevitably  is 
deeply  involved  in  both  the  politics  and 
economics  of  those  countries. 

I  note  parenthetically  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  required  Mr.  Mc- 
Namaia  to  divest  himself  of  his  substan- 
tial  stockholdings    before   recommend- 


ing the  confirmation  of  his  appotntmeirt 
to  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  a 
year  ago,  and  the  eonuBlttee  did  not 
think  Mr.  McNamara's  offer  to  place  his 
stock  in  an  irrevocable  trust  removed 
the  conflict  of  interest. 

I  shall  read  into  the  Rsooao  a  ooupie 
of  excerpts  frcxn  a  memorandum  fur- 
nished to  me,  at  my  request,  by  the  legis- 
lative counsel  which  appears  in  full  In 
the  Record  of  January  29.  1962,  at  pages 
1110-1112. 

First  I  refer  to  section  434  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  which  deals  with 
"interested  persons  acting  as  Govern- 
ment agents"  and  provides: 

Whoever,  being  an  offlcer,  agent  or  mem- 
ber of,  or  directly  or  indirectly  Interested  in 
the  pecuniary  profits  or  contract*  of  any  cor- 
p>oratlon.  Joint-stock  company,  or  business 
entity,  Is  employed  or  acts  as  an  offlcer  or 
agent  of  the  United  States  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business  with  such  buslneK  entity, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  92,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

That  statute  was  recently  Interpreted 
very  broadly  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  one  of  the  cases  aris- 
ing out  of  the  Dixon-Tates  transaction. 
United  States  v.  MissUsijtpi  Valley  Gen- 
crating  Company  (364  U.S.  520),  in 
January  of  1961.  I  shall  read  a  couple 
of  excerpts  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Court: 

The  moral  principle  upon  which  the 
statute  is  based  has  its  foundation  in  the 
Biblical  admonition  that  no  man  may  senre 
to  masters,  Matthew  6:  24,  a  mmrtni  which 
is  especially  pertinent  If  one  of  the  masters 
happens  to  be  economic  self-interest.  Con- 
sonant with  this  salutary  moral  purpose, 
Congress  has  drafted  a  statute  which  speaks 
in  very  comprehensive  temas. 

I  paraphrase  to  say  that  the  section 
is  not  limited  in  its  application  to  Gov- 
ernment agents  who  have  a  direct  fi- 
nancial interest  in  the  business  entitles 
with  which  they  negotiate  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  or  to  a  narrow  class  of 
business  transactions.  I  restmie  the  quo- 
tation: 

Nor  Is  the  statute's  scope  restricted  by 
numerous  provisos  and  exceptions,  as  is  true 
of  many  penal  statutes.  Rather,  it  BppUes, 
without  exception,  to  whoever  Is  directly  or 
Indirectly  interested  in  the  pecuniary  profits 
or  contracts  of  a  business  entity  with  whiclt 
he  transacts  any  business  as  an  officer  or 
agent  of  the  United  SUtes. 

It  U  also  significant,  we  think,  that  the 
statute  does  not  specify  as  elements  of  the 
crime  that  there  be  actual  corruption  or  that 
there  be  any  actual  loss  suffered  by  the  Oor- 
emment  as  a  result  of  the  defendant's  con- 
flict of  inteiest.  This  amission  Indicates 
that  the  statute  establishes  an  objective 
standard  of  conduct,  and  that  whenever  a 
Government  agent  fails  to  act  In  aocordaace 
with  that  standard  he  is  guilty  of  violating 
the  statute,  regardless  of  whether  there  is 
positive  corruption.  The  statute  is  thus 
directed  not  only  at  dishonor,  but  also  at 
conduct  that  tempts  dishonor.  This  broad 
proscription  embodies  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  an  impairment  of  intpartlal  judg- 
ment can  occur  in  even  the  most  well-mean- 
ing men  when  tlielr  personal  economic  in- 
terests are  affected  by  the  business  they 
transact  on  behalf  of  the  Oovamment.  To 
this  extent,  therefore,  the  statute  is  more 
ooncemed  with  what  might  have  happeiwtf 
in  a  given  situation  than  with  what  actually 
happened.  It  attempts  to  prevsnt  honest 
Government  agents  from  ^n^^ifiMng  to 
temptation  by  man^g  it  iUsgal  for  them  tm 
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enter  Into  relationahlps   which   are  fraught 
with  temptation. 

Then  M  the  legislative  counsel  re- 
viewed this  case  and  the  statute  in  sub- 
stantially greater  detail,  he  stated : 

The  language  of  the  court  suggests  that 
eertalnty  of  financial  gain  is  not  a  necessary 
element  of  section  434.  but  that  a  substan- 
tial probability  of  such  gain  will  suffice  un- 
der that  section.  Indeed,  the  court  In  Its 
technical  holding  held  if  a  Government  agent 
may  benefit  flnanclally  from  his  transactions 
be  violates   the  statute. 

In  conclusion  the  legislative  counsel 
points  out : 

If  Mr  McCone  were  to  serve  as  Director 
of  the  CIA.  section  434  of  tlUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  could  have  no  application  un- 
less, during  his  Incumbency,  the  CIA  did  In 
fact  have  business  transactions  with  one  or 
more  of  the  companies  in  which  he  then  had 
a  financial  Interest. 

And  again ; 

If  in  his  capacity  as  Director  of  the  CIA 
Mr  McCone  were  to  participate  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  In  a  biisiness  transac- 
tion with  a  company  in  which  he  is  flnan- 
clally Interested  and  from  which  he  might 
realize  financial  gain,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 434  would  become  applicable  whether 
or  not  Mr  McCone  believed  his  actions  to 
involve  a  conflict  of  Interest. 

Finally,  the  legislative  counsel  said: 

The  decision  In  Mississippi  Valley  sug- 
gests that  the  giving  of  approval  to  a  con- 
tract negotiated  by  others  probably  would 
be  regarded  as  such  a  participation  What 
other  forms  of  action  taken  by  a  Govern- 
ment officer  with  respect  to  a  contract  which 
may  be  regarded  as  participation  remains 
undecided. 

I  turn  now  to  the  brief  provisions  deal- 
ing with  conflict  of  interest  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  CIA  itself.  Let  me 
say  that  I  have  been  reliably  informed  by 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington!,  who  Is  present  in  the 
Chamber,  that  the  nominee  did  not  know 
that  these  regulations  of  the  Agency 
existed  at  the  time  he  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr.  President. 
Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  or  not  the  nom- 
mee  knew,  because  he  did  exactly  the 
.same  thmg  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  this  time  that  he 
did  the  last  time  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Both  times  he  offered  to  do 
anything  the  committee  thought  proper 
with  his  securities. 

It  cannot  be  construed  as  a  criticism 
of  the  nominee  that  he  does  not  handle 
hi.s  securities  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  criticism  should  be  lodged 
against  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  I  return 
to  my  quotation  from  the  regulations  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  dealing 
with  the  conflict-of-interest  question. 
They  were  printed  in  the  January  29  is- 
sue of  the  Congressional  Record  at  page 
1112.  m  the  third  column.  I  repeat  them 
now: 

ibi    Conflicts  of  Interest 
1     Definition    A  conflict  of  interest   !,s  de- 
fined Hs  a  situation  in  which  an  Agency  em- 


ployee's   private    interest,    usually    but    not 
necessarily  of  an  economic  nature — 

And  I  stress  that  language — • 
conflicts  or  appears  to  conflict — • 

I  stress  that  language  also — 

with  his  Agency  duties  and  responsibilities. 
The  situation  is  of  concern  to  the  Agency 
whether  the  conflict  Is  real  or  only  apparent. 
(c(  Financial  Interests  Employees  may 
not  (a)  have  direct  or  Indirect  financial  In- 
terests that  conflict  substantially,  or  apptear 
to  conflict  substantially,  with  their  respon- 
sibilities and  duties  sm  Agency  employee.^ 

Mr.  President.  I  now  state  briefly  for 
the  Record  the  facts  gleaned  from  tlic 
hearuigs  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  respect  to  the  stockiiold- 
Ings  of  the  nominee  These,  too,  appear 
in  the  January  29  Rra^RD  at  page  1115, 
in  the  third  column: 

Mr  McCone  stated  that  he  owned  a  Utile 
in  exfcss  of  SI  mUllon  of  stt)clc  in  .Standard 
OH  of  California  He  stated  that  the  com- 
pany had  "exten.slve  re.serves  In  .\rabla  and 
In  the  offshore  Island  In  the  Persian  Oulf  of 
Bahrein,  and  also  extensive  reserves  In  Su- 
matra, and  Venezuela  " 

Standard  OH  of  California  Is  one  of  the 
four  companies  which  makes  up  the  Arabian- 
American  Oil  Co  I  Aramct)  I  alonji  with  the 
Texas  Co  ,  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mobil  OH  Aramco.  according  to  Mr  Mc- 
Cone, does  have  relationships  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  Arabia  and  Bahrein 

I  interpolate  the  note  that  Standard 
Oil  of  California  In  iU  August  1961 
report  to  stockholders,  lists  Mr  McCone 
as  owning  18,318  share.s,  and  as  receiv- 
ing 915  additional  shares  by  way  of  stock 
dividend.  The  total  value  of  19,233 
shares,  according  to  New  York  Tlme.s 
listing  for  the  $54  25  closing  price  of 
Standard  Oil  of  California  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  yesteidav.  is 
$1,043,390.25 

Mr.  President.  I  .shall  not  deal  in  spec- 
ulation. I  shall  not  deal  in  publislied 
articles  of  syndicated  columnists  I 
merely  say  that  I  think  every  well-in- 
formed American  knows  that  the  Ameri- 
can Oil  companies  are  deep  in  the  politics 
of  the  Middle  Ea.st.  We  know  al.so  that 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Is  d«'ep 
m  the  politics  of  the  Middle  East.  It  is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  rfpre.sentatives  in  the 
Middle  East  should  not  bi'  in  constant 
contact  with  the  representative  of  the 
American  oil  companies  in  that  area. 

It  may  well  be  that  .sometimes  the  in- 
terests of  the  oil  companies  and  the 
interests  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  are  not  m  accord,  although  most 
of  the  time  they  are.  It  has  been  widely 
alleged — and  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  it  is  true  or  not — that  in  many 
instances  the  oil  companies  have  been 
helpful  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  doubt  to  themselves  also, 
in  making  arrangements  for  the  Middle 
Eastern  kingdoms  and  sheikdoms  which 
involve  business  transactions  covering 
large  sums  of  money  I  have  no  doubt 
that  that  will  be  the  condition  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  for  I  see  no  immediate 
hope  for  the  pacification  of  that  unhappy 
area  of  the  world:  nor  do  I  think  it  likely 
that  m  the  years  immediately  ahead  we 
will  be  able  to  avoid  the  type  of  covert 
operation  in  that  area  which  I  personally 


very  much  regret  but  which  In  all  likeli- 
hooid  is  in  the  national  interest. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
am  of  the  view  that  the  nominee  by  tem- 
perament Ls  not  qualified  to  hold  a  Job 
calling  for  a  Judicial  temperament  rather 
than  that  of  a  protagonist  or  advocate; 
because  I  am  concerned  about  his  views 
toward  peace  in  the  world  and  concerned 
by  his  apparent  view  that  there  is  little 
immediate  chance  of  achieving  it.  and 
that  sole  reliance  on  military  strength 
is  a  better  policy — and  in  this,  to  be  sure, 
I  am  paraphrasing,  because  I  have  no 
quotations,  and  I  may  be  doing  the 
nominee  an  injustice,  although  cer- 
tainly in  his  public  record  he  is  one 
who  has  not  been  an  advocate  of  the 
kind  of  policy  which  in  my  Judgment 
represents  the  greatest  chance  of 
peace  to  our  country,  and  finally,  be- 
cause I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  holding  of  stock  In  the  Standard  Oil 
Co  of  California  violates  the  law  with 
respect  to  conflict  of  interest.  I  must  re- 
gretfully opiX)se  the  nomination. 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President.  1  rl.se  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr  Clark  1  on  his  articulate, 
well-though-out.  and  brilliant  speech. 

Although  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Mr,  Mc- 
Cone. I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Penivsylvania  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr  McXTarthyI  have  made  a 
very  real  contribution  to  our  undentAnd- 
ing  of  the  problem  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  by  the  ventilation 
furnished  by  this  debate. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  ref- 
erence made  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  fact  that  he  had  little 
doubt  as  to  Mr  McCone's  ability,  and 
that  what  was  most  Important  were  the 
plans  with  regard  to  the  organization 
of  the  CIA,  which  apparently  is  in  ver>' 
great  need  of  reorganization. 

I  believe  there  are  three  areas  of  pos- 
sible reorganization.  The  first  was 
brought  out  by  a  picture  which  waus 
printed  m  the  January  14  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  which  showed  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Building.  An  intern  in 
my  office  counted  the  number  of  windows 
There  are  2.500  windows  alone  in  the 
building.  Mr  President  Tliat  fact 
would  indicate  that  a  very  helpful  start 
in  Its  reorganization  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion In  Its  size 

Tlie  second  reorganization,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  suggested. 
would  be  the  .separation  of  intelligence 
collection  from  the  operations.  Here. 
too,  in  the  field  of  intelligence  collec- 
tion, there  should  be  a  further  separation 
of  covert  collection  of  intelligence  from 
overt  research  and  analvsis. 

Third,  Mr  President.  I  hope  that 
the  watchdog  committee  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr,  Mc- 
Carthy I  may  in  fact  come  into  being  as  a 
result  of  tJie  debate  on  the  nomination 
becau.sf^ — although  I  am  misquoting  Lord 
Acton — absolute  power  corrupts  abso- 
lutely, but  unwatched  ab.solute  power 
coiiupts  even  more  ab.solutely. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in 
.saying  I  too  have  been  interested  to  hear 
tho.se  constructive  elements  in  the  pres- 
entation   which    has    been    made    this 
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afternoon      by      the      Senator      from 
Pennsylvania. 

Now  back  to  the  subject  at  hand.  Mr. 
McCone  believes,  along  with  others,  that 
the  way  to  maintain  peace  is  to  stay 
strong  so  we  can  stay  free 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  dwelt 
on  the  personalities  of  Mr.  Dulles  and 
Mr  McCone.  I  know  both.  In  my 
opinion  Mr  McCone  has  at  least  as 
judicious  a  temperament  as  Mr.  Dulles 
and  I  respect  them  both. 

The  question  of  whether  we  should  or 
should  not  take  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  away  from  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  should  not  develop  into 
criticism  of  how  Mr.  McCone  will  per- 
form his  Job. 

I  have  a  short  memorandum  about 
conflict  of  interest  and  McCone's  posi- 
tion. 

The  conclusions  of  the  memorandum 
submitted  to  Senator  Clark  by  Mr.  Hugh 
C.  Evans,  Assistant  Counsel,  OfiBce  of 
Legislative  Counsel,  are  that  there  will 
be  a  conflict  of  interest  If: 

One  While  Mr.  McCone  is  Director  of 
CIA.  the  agency  had  business  trana- 
actlons  with  one  or  more  of  the  com- 
panies in  which  he  ha«,  at  the  same  time, 
a  financial  Interest; 

Two.  In  his  capacity  as  Director.  Mr. 
McCone  were  to  participate  on  behalf  of 
the  Oovernment  in  a  bualness  trans- 
action with  a  company  In  which  he  haa 
a  financial  Interest  and  from  which  he 
might  realize  financial  gain. 

If  either  of  the  above  event*  were  to 
occur,  there  would  be  a  conflict  of 
Interest. 

Prior  to  the  assumption  of  office,  Mr. 
McCone  submitted  to  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  CIA  for  examination  a  Hat  of 
his  financial  holdings,  to  determine  if 
any  conflict  of  Interest  existed.  The 
General  Counsel  of  the  CIA  submitted  to 
Mr.  McCone  a  written  opinion,  stating 
that  no  conflict  of  interest  could  be 
found  on  the  basis  of  his  holdings;  that 
the  Agency  had  no  contracts  with  any 
of  the  companies  In  which  Mr.  McCone 
owns  stock;  and  that,  under  existing 
statutes  and  regulations,  no  conflict-of- 
interest  situation  existed. 

As  Mr.  McCone  testified  at  page  44  of 
the  hearings,  this  entire  matter  was  re- 
viewed with  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  who  concurred  In  the 
opinion  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
CIA. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  memorandum  of  January  15, 
1962,  entitled  "Memorandum  on  Con- 
flicts of  Interest,"  having  to  do  with  Mr. 
McCone's  financial  holdings,  signed  by 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MciCORANDUli    ON    CONrUCTS  OF   IHTKKKST 

1.  We  have  reviewed  the  list  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone's financial  holdings  which  is  attached 
hereto 

a.  stock  ownership  as  such  la  not  barred 
by  the  conflict-of-interest  statutes.  The 
problem  arises  only  M  a  person  wltli  pe- 
cuniary Interest  In  a  company  acts  as  an 


officer  or  agent  of  the  United  States  In  the 
transaction  of  business  with  that  company 
( 18  U.S.C.  434 ) .  The  AssUtant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's memorandum  to  the  assistant  to  the 
President  in  connection  with  Mr.  McCone's 
proposed  appointment  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conunlsslon  stated  that  the  mere  coinci- 
dence of  Mr.  McCone's  employment  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  and  the  formation  of 
a  contract  between  the  company  and  the 
Commission  would  not  Involve  Mr.  McCone 
in  a  violation  of  section  434.  In  this  con- 
nection they  cited  an  opinion  by  Acting 
Attorney  General  Rogers  of  August  5,  1957,  In 
connection  with  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
McElroy  as  83cretary  of  £>efense.  In  this 
memorandum  Mr.  Rogers  stated:  "Although 
personal  action  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
might  pose  a  serious  conflict-of-interest 
problem  under  section  434,  I  know  of  no 
Judicial  decision  suggesting  that  the  exist- 
ence of  ultimate  oflBclal  responsibility  for  all 
the  activities  of  a  department  constitutes 
per  se  the  'transaction  of  business'  within 
the  meaning  of  section  434.  Moreover, 
neither  the  express  language  of  the  section 
nor  Its  legislative  history  are  Indicative  of 
such  a  result." 

3.  I  have  had  the  companies  shown  on  the 
list  of  Mr.  McCone's  holdings  checked  by  the 
appropriate  components  of  the  Agency.  We 
have  no  business  negotiations  or  contracts 
within  the  meaning  of  section  434  with  any 
of  them.  We  have  in  the  past  had  research 
and  development  and  procurement  contracts 
with  one  company,  but  at  the  present  time 
we  are  merely  following  certain  programs  be- 
ing carried  out  by  the  company  for  possible 
future  interest. 

4.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  no 
question  of  conflict  of  interest  arises  out  of 
the  financial  holdings  of  Mr.  McCone.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  Department 
of  Justice,  and  he  conctirred  in  my  opinion. 

Lawkxnce  R.  Houston, 

General  Counsel. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
placed  In  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency's  rules  on 
employee  conduct,  dealing  with  conflict 
of  Interest.  This  regulation  on  employee 
conduct  was  Issued  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Executive  Order  No.  10939. 
in  which  the  President  directed  each  de- 
partment and  agency  head  to  review  and 
Issue  internal  directives  appropriate  to 
his  dei>artment  or  agency  to  assure  the 
maintenance  of  ethical  and  moral  stand- 
ards therein.  The  agency  regulation 
thus  Issued  on  August  29,  1961,  was  de- 
signed to  acquaint  employees  and  super- 
visors with  proper  standards  of  conduct 
and  to  encourage  the  bringing  forward 
of  all  situations,  even  though  they  might 
only  apparently  Involve  conflicts  of  in- 
terest. It  was  Intended  that  there  be 
full  and  careful  review  of  any  potential 
situations  involving  conflict  of  interest, 
to  determine  necessary  actions  to  be 
taken  if  any  such  situation  did  exist. 

Mr.  McCone  followed  that  procedm^ 
by  submitting  to  the  Agency,  shortly 
after  his  nomination  to  the  Office  of 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  was  an- 
noimced  by  the  President,  a  list  of  his 
personal  holdings  so  they  could  be  re- 
viewed. 

As  Indicated,  after  thorough  review, 
by  the  Agency  General  Counsel  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Attorney  General's  ofQce. 
It  was  concluded  that  no  conflict  of  in- 
terest was  involved. 


A  Member  of  this  body  told  me  he  felt 
this  opinion  of  the  counsel  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  was  weak.  The 
memorandum  does  not  read  weak  to  me. 
But  to  satisfy  myself.  I  talked  to  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Agency  concern- 
ing the  question,  and  asked  him: 

Mr.  Houston,  some  of  my  colleagues  feel 
that  the  memorandum  on  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, which  you  wrote  as  of  January  15 
with  respect  to  Mr.  McCone's  financial  hold- 
ings. Is  weak. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  a  statement 
which  says  that  he  does  not  have  a  conflict 
of  interest.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to 
let  me  know  how  you  feel  about  it? 

Mr.  Houston  dictated  this  reply: 

While  the  memorandum  necessarily  dis- 
cusses In  detail  the  statutory  restrictions 
on  conflicts  of  Interest,  In  writing  It  we  took 
consideration  all  Agency  poUcles  and  regula- 
tory issuances,  and  In  addition  the  overall 
position  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, and  I  felt  that  no  aspect  of  these 
considerations  presented  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est, and  the  memorandum  so  concludes. 

I  still  believe  this  Is  the  correct  con- 
clusion 

Let  me  say  again  that  if  there  is  any 
difference,  it  Is  a  difference  with  the 
Armed  Services'  Committee,  because  Mr. 
McCone  has  agreed  to  handle  his  hold- 
ings as  the  committee  believes  desirable. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SMATHER8.  Mr,  President.  I 
have  carefully  read  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  the 
nomination  of  John  A.  McCone  to  be 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  and 
have  concluded  that  In  the  light  of  his 
background  and  wide  range  of  experi- 
ence In  positions  of  high  public  trust 
under  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  inde^  fortunate  to 
obtain  his  services  once  again. 

Mr.  McCone's  outstanding  qualifica- 
tions, his  tested  ability  and  unquestion- 
able character  are  matched  by  few  men 
in  public  service.  There  Is  no  question 
in  my  mind  but  that  he  will  carry  out 
his  responsibilities  with  the  same  degree 
of  distinction  and  honor  in  which  he  has 
performed  in  past  positions  of  high  pub- 
lic trust. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
to  be  congratulated  on  selecting  an  indi- 
vidual vtrith  such  outstanding  qualifica- 
tions for  this  important  and  sensitive 
post  of  high  public  trust. 

I  shall  vote  for  his  conflrmation. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  SUPERPATRIOTS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  letter 
written  to  the  editor  of  the  Sheridan, 
Wyo..  Prws.  The  letter  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Edna  Stewart,  of  Story,  Wyo.  In 
the  letter  she  wrote  of  her  faith  in 
America  and  our  basic  freedoms,  and 
directed  particular  attention  to  what  she 
calls  the  superpatrtots  and  their  arbi- 
trary attitude  in  regard  to  who  is  to 
judge  who  is  patriotic.  Tlie  views  she 
has  presented  in  the  letter  are  so  well 
balanced  and  so  stably  put  that  I  believe 
her  letter  should  have  much  wider  cir- 
culation than  it  would  receive  in  the 
local  press.    Therefore  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  thAt  the  entire  letter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Comobxssional 
Rkcoro. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

RsAJMBa'  Virwronrra 

Editor  of  Pkxss: 

For  a  change,  I  should  like  to  accentuate 
the  positive,  and  I  will  begin  by  saying  I 
think  the  United  States  oX  America  la  just 
Rne  and  dandy  the  way  she  Is. 

Of  course  nothing  In  the  affairs  of  men  la 
quite  perfect.  We  seem  to  have  abroad  In 
the  land  too  many  disgruntled  frustrates 
who  ^xlst  and  have  their  being  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  hate,  fear  and  suspicion.  It  woxild 
be  hard  to  say  just  what  to  do  for  what 
alls  these  people 

Among  them  is  the  candymiUter  frum 
New  Hampshire.  In  one  way  he  reminds 
mo  a  Uttle  of  a  much  greater  man  than  he. 
the  genius  Industrialist.  Henry  Ford  the 
flxst.  The  latter  became  somewhat  swollen 
m  Importance  oerhaps,  for  after  all  he  was 
a  very  Important  man.  This  man  outside  of 
his  own  sphere  understood  so  Uttle  about 
the  world  about  him  that  he  thought  single- 
handed  he  could  stop  World  War  I  by  sailing 
his  "peace  ship"  to  Europe.  How  unreal- 
istic can  a  man  get? 

I  say  to  all  such  men — stick  to  your  lasts 

The  word  "democracy"  la  a  bad  word  amoni; 
the  frustrates  They  caU  It  'mcjbocracy" 
and  they  are  pleased  to  say  that  this  coun- 
try Is  a  republic — not  a  democracy 

Most  of  us  would  proudly  proclaim  It  l.s 
both. 

Some  of  these  people  see  a  Communist  be- 
hind every  bush  and  resort  to  name  calling 
I  myself  have  never  seen  a  Commuiust  or 
anyone  I  thought  could  be  one  and  anyway 
ni  leave  all  that  to  J.  Edgar  Ht)OTer  who 
■•ems  quite  competent.  I  say  to  all  such 
people  stick  to  your  last  and  mind  your 
manners.  Some  of  these  people  believe  that 
special  qualities  for  leadership  lie  with  those 
whose  ancestors  have  long  been  on  these 
shores  Shades  of  Hitler.  The  master  r-Ace. 
remember' 

And  then,  the  military  heroes.  In  these 
spheres  you  must  have  a  military  hero.  The 
Nazis  had  Horst  Wessel  and  the  Blrchers 
have  John  Birch. 

They  hate  what  they  call  Intelloctualiam 
Yes.    they   may   well    hate    the    free   play   of 
Intellect      They  are  smart   enough   to  know 
their  natural  enemy.    With  them  the  people 
should  be  told  what  to  do. 

Among  the  superpatrlots  there  are  those 
who  want  to  burn  txxaks.  Again  shades  of 
Hitler  As  for  me  I  have  every  confidence 
la  our  teachers  and  schools  and  what  s  In 
the  books.  Ill  gladly  le-we  It  to  qualified 
people  I  say  to  all  self-app<jlnted  book 
burners,  stick  to  your  last. 

The  holier-than-thou,  smug  attitude  of 
these  superpatrlots  could  well  generfire  a 
little  heat  under  the  collar  If  it  weren't  for 
the  saving  grace  of  humor.  Heaven  knows, 
no  saving  grace  of  humor  exists  In  their  grtm 
midst  But  what  a  target  for  the  Bob  New- 
harts  and  Mort  Sahls  of  this  world  and  oh 
the  sacrilege  of  it  Upstarts,  fresh  from  the 
east  side  daring  to  have  a  hey  day  with  the 
rock-ribbed  patriots  Tut,  tut,  can  such 
things  be'' 

I  say  a  little  humility  on  the  part  of  these 
superpatrlots  would  grace  them  well 

In  concluding.  I  would  say  that  whatever 
comes  the  American  people  will  never  chooee 
a   sawdust  Hitler  for  a   leader. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  enumerate  what 
some  proven  patriots  have  to  say  about  this 
radical  right,  the  self -proclaimed  patriots, 
but  time  and  space  do  not  allow. 

Edna  Sttwart 
SToar. 


SECRETARY  RUSK  SUMS  UP 
mKEDOifS  CASE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  by  excerpts  from  the 
address  delivered  by  Secretary  o/  State 
Dean  Rusk  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  at 
the  meeting  of  the  OrgaaizaUon  of 
American  States  now  going  on  in  Punta 
del  Este,  Uruguay. 

In  itself,  his  message  constituted  such 
a  ringing  statement  of  confidence  in  the 
b&iic  operations  of  a  free  society  and  in 
our  competitive  capabilities  in  a  jungle 
world  With  communism  and  commu- 
nism's well -advertised  goals,  that  I  be- 
lieve these  excerpts  from  his  address  de- 
serve much  wider  circulation,  ii:  order 
that  many  more  Americans  may  be  able 
to  read  them. 

I  w  lih  to  read  the  concluding  para- 
graph, which  IS  exceedingly  eloqut-nt 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  said; 

Oimmunisni  is  not  the  wave  of  the  future 
C'lmmunLsts  are  only  the  exploiters  of  peo- 
ple s  <v!pirii'i  )n.s — and  their  despair  They 
are  the  scavengers  of  the  tranalUon  fmrn 
stagnation  Into  the  modern  world.  The 
wn'.e  of  the  future  Ls  the  peaceful,  demo- 
cratic reolutlon  symbolized  for  the  Ameri- 
cas in  the  Alliance  for  Progress — the  revolu- 
tion which  will  bring  change  without  chaoe 
development  without  dictatorship,  and  hope 
without    hatred 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire report  on  the  addres.s  by  Secrvlary 
of  State  Rtuk  be  printed  at  thu  p<iint  v.\ 
tlie  CoNr.Rr.ssioN.\L  RecoRD. 

There  t)einK  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
wf^re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th«'  Ktc- 
opr>.  as  follows: 

Rusk  Slms  Up  Freedom's  Casx 
I  By  Secretary  of  Slate  Dean  Kuski 
These  exrerpt*  .ire  taken   from  Seorer.irv 
Rusk's    Thursday    8i)eech    before    the    hemi- 
sphere  foreign   mlnuters'  meeting   in   Punta 
del  Este,  Uruguay  i 

There  .ire  those  in  every  land  who  resist 
change,  who  see  the  »o<  lety  they  know  us  tlie 
clanax  of  hl5tt>ry,  who  identify  their  (^wn 
stiitus  .md  privilege  w'.th  the  welfare  uf  their 
people,  and  who  opp<««  the  vital  land  and 
tax  reforms  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
our  work.  But  their  resistance  Is  doomed 
to  f  illure 

The  19th  century  is  over,  and  in  the  20th, 
people  across  the  earUi  are  awakening  from 
centuries  of  poverty  and  oppression  to  claim 
the  right  to  live  In  the  modern  world  "The 
veil  h.as  been  torn  asunder,"  wrote  Bolivar, 
■•we  have  seen  the  light;  and  we  will  not  be 
thrust  back  Into  the  d.irkness  '  No  one  can 
hope  to  prolong  the  past  In  a  revolutionary 
age.  Tlie  only  question  U  which  road  we 
mean  Ut  take  Into  the  future. 

This  Is  not  a  question  alone  for  this  hemi- 
sphere. It  Is  a  question  faced  everywhere  in 
the  world  On  the  one  hand  are  those  who 
believe  In  change  through  persuasion  and 
consent-  through  means  which  respect  the 
Individual  On  the  other  are  those  who  ad- 
V  >cate  change  through  the  subjugation  of 
the  individual  and  who  see  In  the  turbulen.  p 
of  chant^e  the  opportunity  of  power 

History  shows  that  freedom  Is  the  mtjst 
reliable  means  to  economic  develupmeni  and 
s.K-lal  Justice,  and  that  commuruiim  betrays 
In  perform.! nee  the  ends  which  It  pr  >cl;ilms 
In  propagand.i  The  humane  and  pragmatic 
methods  nf  freemen  are  n^t  merely  the 
right  way.  morallv.  to  develop  an  under- 
developed country;  they  are  technically  the 
efBclent  way. 

If  there  Is  tension  In  Berlin  today.  It  Is 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  regime  In  East 


Germany  and  the  flight  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Its  people  toward  freedom  and  expanding 
opportunity. 

ReoognUdng  its  failure  in  the  uiMtarde- 
veloped  world,  recognlmlng  that  Ita  graat«st 
enemy  Is  the  prooesa  of  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic development.  oooununLsm  In  recant 
years  has  concentrated — In  Asia,  in  Africa, 
In  the  Middle  East,  now  in  our  own  hem- 
isphere on  using  the  troubles  of  transition 
to  instuil  Communist  mlnorltlee  In  perma- 
nent power  The  techntquee  by  which  oom- 
munUm  seeks  to  subvert  the  dereloiiBient 
pr  x'i>s.<)  are   neither  mysterious  nor  magleaL 

Khrusht  hev,  Mao  Tie-tung,  and  Che 
Guevara  have  outlined  them  In  frankneea 
and  detail.  Tliey  seek  first  to  lay  the  poli- 
tical basis  for  the  Beli!:ure  of  power  by  win- 
ning converts  in  sections  of  the  populations 
wh<Ke  hoi>e8  and  ambitions  are  thwarted  by 
the  e.xi.stiim  order  llien  they  try  to  capture 
contrt'l  of  broadly  baaed  popular  movetnents 
aimed  oeteiialbly  at  redressing  social  and 
economic  Ju.stlce 

In  s<.ime  cases  they  resi.irt  to  guerrilla  war- 
fare as  Ik  means  of  intimidating  opposition 
and  disrupting  orderly  social  progreaa.  At 
every  point  the  Communist*  are  prepared 
to  invoke  all  the  resources  uf  propaganda 
and  suh\ers:,>n.  of  manipulation  and  vio- 
lence, lo  m.vx;ml/,e  confusion,  deatroy  faith 
In  the  demcK-ratlc  tn&trumentaittiea  of 
change  and  open  up  the  wa>  fur  a  Coounu- 
nlst  takeover. 

A.1  for  Its  claim  to  social  Justice.  Chair- 
man Khrushchev  lilnnelf  ha.^  given  the  moat 
elrvtjuent  testimony  of  the  Inevitability  of 
monstrous  Injustice  in  a  s>stem  of  totali- 
tarian dictatorship. 

N  >thing  shows  more  clearly  the  failure  of 
communism  Uj  bring  about  economic  de- 
veh'pment  and  social  justice  than  the  prea- 
ent  condition  of  Europe.  The  bankruptcy 
of  communism  is  etched  In  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  thruing  economies  of  Weatem 
Europe  and  the  drub  stagnation  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  It  la  s>-mbollzed  In  the  wall  of 
Berlin,  erected  to  sUip  the  maaa  flight  of 
ordinary  people  from  communism  to  free- 
dom. 

The  proponents  of  free  society  need  have 
no  apologies  We  hav<-  moved  far  beyond 
the  rigid  lai.ssez-fuire  capitalism  of  the  10th 
century.  The  open  society  of  the  mid- 
aoth  century  can  offer  the  reality  of  what 
tlie  Communlsta  promise  but  do  not  and 
cannot  produce  -  because  the  meana  they 
are  using,  the  techniques  of  hatred  and  vio- 
lence, can  never  produce  anything  but  more 
violence  and  more  hatred. 

Communism  is  not  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture. C  immunlsts  are  only  the  exploiters 
of  people's  aspirations -and  their  deapalr. 
Thpy  are  the  scavengers  of  the  transition 
from  stagnation  into  the  modem  world. 
The  wave  of  the  future  is  the  peaceful. 
den\<x*ratic  revolution  symbolised  for  the 
Americita  in  the  Alliance  fur  rrnfroaa  thr 
revolution  which  will  bring  changes  wlth- 
<iut  chaoe,  development  without  dictator- 
ship, and  hnj^  without  hatred 
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TlfF  TARIFF  NEEDS  AN  ADUl^T 
APPROACH 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr  President,  yester- 
day there  was  publi.shed  in  the  Waahlng- 
ton  Evening  Star  an  article  which  the 
distinguished  columnist.  William  8. 
Whit*',  wrote  on  the  tariff  problem  which 
will  face  tins  body  in  the  days  al^ad. 
The  article  Ls  an  appraisal  of  Preaident 
Kennedy's  trade  ideas.  Bill  White's  »u«- 
^^e.stlon  Ls  that  there  Is  no  place  for  petty 
partisanship  in  the  consultations,  dellb- 
erationa.  and  controversies  which  will 
arise  over  the  new  approach  to  our  trade 


problems,  I  believe  his  article  warrants 
reprinting  In  its  entirety  In  the  Congris- 
sioNAL  Rbcobd,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  be  6on». 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcobd. 
as  follows: 


TAatTT  Naxoa  ak  Adult  AppmoacH — KnuJAkL 
or  Kkmnkdt's  Tkadi  Ideas  Is  No  Placx  roa 

P«TTT    PABTISANBHIF 

(By  WUllam  8.  White) 
The  great,  graye  issue  of  this  year — and 
perhaps  of  many  years  to  come — has  now  at 
last  been  formally  put  before  the  country. 

This  is  President  Kennedy's  long  measage 
to  Congrers  asking  for  unexampled  Presiden- 
tial authority  to  cut  tariffs  In  vast  sweeps. 
The  central  purpose  U  to  associate  this  Na- 
tion with  the  six-nation  European  Common 
Market  and  so  to  enter  a  new  world  of  im- 
mensely enlarged  trade  with  all  Its  oppor- 
tunities—and all  Its  possible  trials  and 
dangers. 

The  hour  has  struck  for  bigness — for  big 
Ideas,  for  big  debates  among  blg-mlnded 
men.  It  Is  much  too  late  now  for  little- 
ness— for  Uttle  Ideas,  for  little  disputes 
among  little-minded  men.  for  petty  parti- 
sanship, for  girlish  screaming  over  tags  like 
"liberal"  and  'conservative."  for  frantic 
worrying  over  who  Is  a  Democrat  and  who 
a  Republican 

For  this  Is  not  a  Republican  Issue,  not  a 
Democratic  Issue  ThU  U  an  all-American 
issue.  This  Is  not  something  to  t>e  resolved 
by  two-bit  manifestos  This  is  not  to  l>e 
discussed  as  though  It  were  a  public  housing 
bill  or  some  mere  good  guy-bad  guy  contest. 

The  opportunity  is  at  hand  for  the  most 
thoughtful,  the  most  adult,  the  most  re- 
sponsible national  debate  we  have  known 
since  World  War  n  And  the  duty,  as  well 
as  the  opportunity,  for  Just  such  a  debate 
Is  also  at  hand. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  massively  influential 
support  here — from  the  largest  of  large  busi- 
ness: from  the  most  articulate,  generally,  of 
the  private  voices  of  this  country;  from 
such  outstanding  Republicans  as  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  and  former  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  Herter. 

The  opposition,  actual  and  latent.  Is  more 
dUperaed  and.  on  the  whole,  less  blessed  with 
"names,"  It  is,  however,  a  formidable  and 
honest  opposition  which  is  entitled  to  be 
heard  in  full  respect  and  understanding. 
Por  it  Is  no  good  denying  that  this  plan 
will  work  aome  scattered  hardship,  among 
communities  and  Industries  which  have  thus 
far  remained  economically  going  concerns 
only  through  the  assistance  of  tariff  protec- 
tion 

It  is  also  no  good  denying  that  the  vast 
association  upon  which  we  propose  to  em- 
bark win  raise  new  problems,  economic 
problems  of  kinds  with  which  we  have  not 
yet  dealt.  It  is  also  no  good  denying  that 
the  European  end.  at  least,  of  this  proposed 
new  trade  aaaoclatlon,  the  Common  Market, 
ultimately  will  find  Itself  facing  poignant 
new  political  problems,  too.  For  In  Europe 
this  union  for  trade  will  reach  more  and 
more  tow.ird  political  union  as  well.  In  the 
end  win  come  some  undeniable  loss  or  dnu- 
tlon  of  Individual  national  sovereignty 
there 

Now.  In  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  President  Kennedy  could  sim- 
ply bulldose  his  bill  through  Congreaa, 
given  the  power  and  prestige  of  his  forces. 
He  could  not  wisely  do  this,  however.  For 
this  is  a  historic  and  capital  matter  entitled 
to  the  most  earnest  and  searching  scrutiny 
by  Congress  and  by  every  responsible  adult 
in  this  country. 

This  correspondent,  for  one.  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  he  U  for  the  plan.  All  his 
life  he  has  ijelleved  that  freer  world  trade 
would   cure   most   of    the   world's    troubles. 


MoreoTer  the  enormous  Weatem  trade  group- 
ing In  proapect  here  would  make  the  free 
world  so  strong  as  to  make  a  farce  of 
KhrusboheT's  threat  to  "bury"  that  world 
by  his  own  slave  economy. 

But  let  the  protectionists  be  heard  to  the 
end — again,  heard  in  full  reapect  and  tinder- 
standlng.  For  this  great  natiotial  declalon 
will  )>e  no  good  and  will  not  endure  unless 
It  has  been  reached  at  last  in  a  true,  and  an 
informed  national  consent. 


CASTRO  AND  CASTROISM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
pears In  the  Washington  Post  of  today 
an  article  In  which  Walter  Lippmann 
takes  his  usual  objective  view  of  a  very 
controversial  and  troublesome  question 
now  In  our  midst;  namely,  that  of  Castro 
and  Castroism.  In  the  article  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann utters  a  word  of  caution  to  those 
who  would  act  impetuously,  particularly 
as  they  react  to  the  attitude  of  some  of 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  on  the  Castro 
question.  It  Is  Mr.  Llppmann's  view 
that  we  should  be  a  little  more  tolerant 
and  a  little  more  understanding  of  the 
caution  exhibited  by  some  of  our  friends 
to  the  south  of  us.  I  believe  that  the 
entire  article  warrants  reprinting  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  be  done. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Castso  and  Castroism 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  Caatro  problem  is  how  to  deal  with  a 
hostUe  regime  without  using  military  force 
to  overthrow  it.  The  Foreign  Ministers  at 
Punta  del  Este  have  been  seeking  the  begin- 
ning of  a  solution  for  that  problem.  Castro 
has  no  avowed  and  quite  certainly  no  genu- 
ine sympathizers  and  supporters  among  the 
Oovemmenta  of  the  American  Republics. 
But  there  has  been  an  Important  division  of 
view  as  to  what  it  Is  wise  and  expedient  to 
do  aljout  him. 

The  divlalon,  as  we  have  learned,  is  be- 
tween the  Republics  which  He  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caribbean  facing  Cuba  and,  with  the 
rather  special  exception  of  Mexico,  the  big 
countries  of  South  America  which  are  a  long 
way  by  sea  or  land  from  the  troubled  Carib- 
bean. 

I  would  venture  a  guess  that  this  geog- 
raphy explains  the  theoretical  differences  be- 
tween the  so-called  soft  and  hard  positions 
at  the  Conference.  The  Caribbean  countries 
which  have  taken  the  hard  line,  are  phys- 
ically wltliln  reach  of  Cuba.  The  distances 
by  sea  and  air  are  fairly  short,  and  it  is 
rather  easy  for  Castro's  revolutionists  to  in- 
filtrate countries  around  the  Caribbean,  to  do 
gun  running  to  local  rebel  bands  among 
them. 

But  the  big  South  American  countries, 
which  are  separated  from  Cuba  in  the  Carib- 
bean by  the  Andes  Mountains,  the  Jungles 
and  the  great  hump  of  Brazil,  are  not  di- 
rectly threatened  by  armed  Intervention. 
For  them  the  danger  of  Castro  comes  prima- 
rily from  his  legend  as  the  Robin  Hood  who 
has  robbed  the  rich  to  help  the  poor. 

Castro  does  send  propaganda  and  agitators 
into  southern  South  America.  He  uses  dip- 
lomatic faculties  if  he  has  diplomatic  rela- 
tions and  if  not,  borrows  the  facilities  of 
European  and  Asian  nations  which  are  sym- 
pathetic with  him.  But  all  this  activity  is 
of  little  consequence  as  compared  with  the 
legend  of  Castroism,  the  legend  that  Castro 
is  the  friend  of  the  poor. 

The  soft  group  of  governments  have 
acted  as  they  have  acted  not  because  they 


want  to  help  Castro,  and  not  because  tbey 
are  afraid  to  anger  him,  but  because  they 
know  that  legends  are  not  destroyed  by 
strong  adjectives.  The  legend  would  not  be 
dissolved  by  breaking  diplomatic  relations 
and  driving  Castro  entirely  into  the  under- 
ground. The  legend  would  not  be  destroyed 
by  econcnnlc  emt>argoea  especially  since  Cut>a 
has  no  important  trade  with  Latin  America. 
From  our  point  of  view  it  would  have  t>een 
a  calamity  if  we  had  forced  the  issue  to  a 
point  where  with  the  bacldng  of  the  weakest 
part  of  Latin  America  we  overrode  the  views 
of  the  strongest  part.  It  would  have  been 
a  calamity  to  win  such  a  victory  l}ecause  it 
would  have  eplit  the  inter-American  system, 
with  twice  as  many  Latin  Americans  op- 
posed to  us  as  were  with  us. 

What  we  really  needed,  and  perhaps  have 
gotten,  is  tliat  a  preponderant  majority  of 
our  American  neighbors  state  clearly  that 
Oastro  and  Castroism  are  hostUe  to  the  inter- 
American  system.  When  that  is  achieved, 
the  practical  question  of  what  to  do  about 
Castro  is  not  a  matter  of  words  or  of  sanc- 
tions. It  is  a  matter  of  coordinated  and 
cooperative  counterespionage  in  this  hem- 
isphere. That  must  be  largely  a  secret  op- 
eration in  order  to  identify  and  frustrate 
subversive  agents.  It  cannot  l>e  done  with 
a  brass  band  and  a  televlsicm  camera  but 
only  by  close  working  arrangements  among 
the  Governments. 

Effective  coiinterespionage  can  deal  with 
Castro's  interventions  in  this  hemisphere. 
It  will  not  and  cannot  deal  with  his  legend, 
with  Castroism.  Counterespionage  will  not 
save  the  corrupt  dictatorships  that  still  re- 
main. It  will  not  save  the  Incompetent 
democracies.  And  whUe  there  must  be  coun- 
terespionage to  make  sure  Castro  minds  his 
own  business  in  CulMi.  it  is  no  sutwtitute  for 
doing  what  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
promised  to  do. 


DIRECTOR    OF    CENTRAL    INTELLI- 
GENCE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  nominatltui  of  Jdtm  A. 
McCone,  of  California,  to  be  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  listening  with  much  Interest 
to  the  debate  on  the  question  of  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  John  A. 
McCone  to  be  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence. 

I  realize  that  this  position  is  a  highly 
sensitive  and  most  difficult  one.  I  do 
not  know  Mr.  McCone  intimately  but  I 
do  know  him  to  a  d^ree;  and  I  have 
observed  his  service  as  an  Under  Sec- 
retary for  the  Air  Force,  in  a  Demo- 
cratic administration;  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Atomic  Energy, 
under  a  Republican  administration;  and 
as  the  appointee  under  the  Democratic 
administration  of  President  Kennedy  to 
be  head  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency — the  nomination  which  the  Sen- 
ate Is  now  called  upon  to  consider,  and 
about  which  it  must  reach  a  decision. 

Mr.  McCone  has  proved  to  be  a  most 
efficient,  effective,  and  patriotic  servant 
of  this  Government.  He  has  served  In 
positions  of  great  trust  and  responsi- 
bility, and  he  has  executed  his  duties 
faithfully  and  well. 

There  is  a  question  of  ccmfllct  of  In- 
terest. It  Is  a  most  difficult  and  vex- 
atious question.  Under  the  preceding 
administration — a  Republican  admin- 
istration— I  felt  at  times  that  something 
should  be  done  to  correct  the  methods 
by  which  we  Judged  men,  and  which  on 
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oocaAton  kept  good  men  out  of  rovem- 
ment,  because  of  their  business  interests. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  could  be 
found  some  way  whereby  a  nominee  to 
a  high  post  in  our  Government  could 
be  accorded  a  greater  degree  of  respect, 
and  whereby  he  would  not  be  considered 
to  be  lacking  in  integrity  because  he 
happened  to  be  wealthy.  Nevertheless, 
the  spirit  of  the  conflict-of-interest  laws 
sl.ould  be  maintained,  in  order  that  the 
interests  of  the  public,  the  Government, 
and  indeed  the  various  nominees  to  pub- 
lic office  may  be  protected.  As  I  say, 
the  question  is  a  difficult  one.  It  has 
plagued  both  Democratic  administra- 
tions and  Republican  administration.s. 
Mr.  Pr-sident.  now  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  feeling  on  this  question,  I 
hope  that  at  an  appropriate  time  the 
appropriate  committees  will  look  into 
the  question  of  appropriate  conflict-of- 
interest  law  revision,  and  will  ascertain 
whether  they  can  clarify  the  matter  and 
can  arrive  at  better  procedurea. 

I  recall  the  very  effective  job  Mr. 
McCone  performed  as  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force.  I  know  how,  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  he  brought 
a  Etood  degree  of  order  out  of  a  difficult 
situation,  and  in  so  doing — at  least,  such 
is  my  understanding — earned  the  con- 
fidence of  all  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy:  and  I  am  sure 
he  holds  that  confidence  to  this  day. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  he  has 
not  had  much  acquaintance  with  intel- 
ligence activities.  Maybe  not.  I  do  not 
know.  But  certainly,  as  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy,  he  must 
have  had  some  contact  with  activities  of 
this  kind,  and  certainly  he  must  have 
gained  considerable  experience  in  intel- 
ligence matters  related  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
John  McCone,  because  of  the  personal 
faith  and  confidence  I  have  in  him,  and 
because  he  is  the  Presidents  nominee: 
and  I  think  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  fitting  if  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  this  body  gave  a  vote 
of  confidence  to  this  nominee.  I  am 
sure  the  President  and  the  Congress  will 
not  be  disappointed  in  his  directorship 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  Mr.  McCone 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  alluded  to 
the  necessity  for  action  in  this  field. 
Last  year  the  President  sent  a  message 
to  the  Congress  on  the  matter  of  conflict 
of  interest.  A  bill  was  submitted  by  the 
Attorney  General.  Some  hearings  have 
been  held.  There  are  items  to  be  con- 
sidered in  that  bill,  but  it  is  highly  nec- 
essary, because  the  statutes  with  which 
we  deal  now.  and  that  come  into  play 
with  respect  to  many  nominees,  go  back 
as  far  as  the  year  1873. 

I  concur  in  the  majority  leaders  views 
in  that  respect,  and  I  hope  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  to  which  those  matters 
have  been  referred,  can.  before  too  long, 
finish  its  deliberations  and  bring  these 
bills  to  the  Senate  Calendar. 


LEOISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  a£k  the  majority  leader 
about  the  schedule  for  the  remaining 
days  of  the  week,  and  perhaps  the  early 
days  of  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Pre.sident.  In 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  it  is  tlie 
intention  to  bring  up  tomorrow,  after 
conclusion  of  the  vote  on  the  nominaliuii 
of  Mr.  McCone  which  will  take  place 
at  2  o'clock,  three  treaties  which  are  on 
the  Executive  Calendar — FZxecutive  G, 
the  convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada:  Execu- 
tive M,  the  international  convention  for 
the  northwest  Atlantic  fl.sherics:  and 
Executive  N,  a  protocol  dated  at  Mont- 
real June  21,  1961,  relating  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Convention  on  International 
Civil  Aviation. 

To  the  be.'^t  of  my  knowledge,  these 
treaties  were  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  unanlmcms- 
ly,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  oppo.sition 
to  them. 

Then  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Senate 
will  go  over  from  tomorrow  until  Friday, 
and  it  is  hoped  at  that  time  we  can  take 
up  the  bill  for  higher  education.  Calen- 
dar No    1053,  S.  1241 

It  ii  hoped  that  following  that  on 
Monday  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  i.s  pos- 
sible, the  money  resoluticn-s  will  be  tak- 
en up.  under  the  various  commit tfo.s. 
subcommittees,  special  committees,  and 
so  forth,  live  and  function. 

It  is  anticipated  that  .shortly  there- 
after consideration  will  be  given  to  Cal- 
endar No  891.  S.  2520.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  and  Dis- 
closure Act  with  respect  to  the  method 
of  enforcement  and  to  provide  certain 
additional  sanction.s,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

That  ought  to  bring  us  pretty  clase  to, 
if  not  beyond,  the  period  set  aside  for 
the  commemoration  of  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, which,  to  repeat,  will  Include  Feb- 
ruary 9,  10.  11,  12.  and  13,  inclusive,  days 
on  which  there  will  be  no  votes,  and  per- 
haps February  8  and  Febioiary  14.  How- 
ever, so  far  as  the  8th  and  14th  are  con- 
cerned, no  definite  commitments  have 
been  made.  None  will  be  made  It  will 
depend  on  circumstances  on  those  days 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  That  gives  us  a  chance  to  set 
personal  schedules  actually  some  time 
beyond  that  point. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  con.sideration  of 
legislative  business. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO  THE  STATE  OF 
WYOMING 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr. 
HiCKEY  m  the  chair  > .  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  3879  >  to  authoriie  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
convey  to  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  certain  real  property 
in  Sweetwater  County.  Wyo. 


EXTENSION  OF  COMPLETION  TIME 
I-X^R  FREE  BRIDGE  BETWEEN 
UNITED  STATES   AND  CANADA 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
considt'iatian  of  Calendar  No.  1133.  Sen- 
ate bill  512.  and  that  it  be  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LrcisLATiVE  Clerk  A  bill  'S. 
512'  to  extend  the  time  for  completion 
of  the  free  highway  bridge  between  Lu- 
bec.  Maine,  and  Campobello  Island,  New 
Brunswick.  Canada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


EXECUTIVE  SF.SSION 

Tl:c  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  executive  busineis. 


DIRECTOR  OF  CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  tiie  nomination  of  John  A.  McCone, 
of  California,  to  be  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President.  I  have  been  reviewing  the 
testimony  which  was  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  in  the  hear- 
ings on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  McCone 
to  be  Director  of  Central  Intelllirence 
In  reviewing  that  testimony,  and  In 
looking  at  the  statement  of  holdings 
which  he  filed  witli  the  committee  in  re- 
sponse to  my  request,  a  question  oc- 
curred to  me  which  I  think  should  be 
raised  and  which  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  voting  will 
take  place  tomorrow  at  2.  I  regret  that 
I  did  not  look  up  this  point  earlier,  be- 
cause. I  must  confess,  I  do  not  have  as 
much  information  as  I  should  like  to 
have  at  this  time 

During  the  te.stimony  Mr.  McCone 
gave.  It  became  apparent  that  the  ma- 
jority of  his  business  interests  have  to 
do  with  the  transporting  of  oil  and  the 
traiLsporting  of  other  bulk  commerce  in 
world  sealanes  for  one  purpose  or  an- 
other 

The  question  occurred  to  me  this  aft- 
ernoon, as  I  was  looking  over  the  testi- 
mony, as  to  whether  or  not  that  estab- 
lished a  tax-free  status  for  the  income 
from  these  corporations  and  the  ship- 
ping operations  which  are  his  primary 
busir^e.ss  activity. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code,  section 
883.  under  the  title  •'Exclusions  From 
Gross  Income."  provides; 

The  fdUowlng  Items  sliall  not  be  Included 
111  groM  income  of  a  Toreign  <x<rjyjration,  and 
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tli&ll    be   ejcempt    from   taxation    under   thU 
subtitle: 

( 1 )     SHIPS  UNDES  FOSXIGM  lUkC 

Earningi  derived  from  Uie  operation  of  a 
ehlp  or  ablpc  documented  uiuler  the  lawa  oi 
ft  fDrelgn  country  which  granta  an  equiva- 
lent exemption  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  to  corporations  organized  tn  the 
United   States. 

During  the  past  hour  or  so  I  asked  my 
adnunistrative  assistant  to  consult  as 
many  tax  authorities  as  he  could.  It  is 
his  tentative  opinion  that  the  operation 
of  that  section  of  the  statute  would  ex- 
clude from  liability  for  taxation  under 
the  income  tax  laws  of  this  country 
ships  which  are  under  a  foreign  flag  if 
the  flag  of  that  country  grants  an  equiv- 
alent exemption  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  determine 
whetlier  that  would  be  applicable  to 
ships  under  the  Norwegian  flag  or  to 
ships  under  the  Panamanian  flag,  but 
this  becomes  a  question  of  considerable 
importance  because  of  the  testimony  as 
to  the  chartering  of  ships  which  are 
operated  by  companies  in  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone is  interested. 

At  page  66  of  the  printed  hearings  I 
asked  Mr.  McCone  the  following: 

Tou  have  testified  that  you  were  the  sole 
owner  of  Juahua  Hendy  In  the  operations  of 
Trans-World  Csu-rlers.  of  which  Joshua  Hen- 
dy apparently  owns  one-fourth,  and  Global 
Bulk  one-lialf.  Would  you  say  you  had  no 
Indirect  Intcre.st  In  the  opera' Ion  of  Trans- 
World  Carriers'' 

Mr.  McCone  replied: 

No;  I  have  a  direct  interest  In  Trans- 
World  Carriers,  no  questloa  about  that.  Be- 
cause, as  a  matter  of  record,  and  this  Is  a 
change  from  the  situation  that  existed  in 
1958.  I  have  personally  acquired  and  own 
now  the  great  maJoTlty  of  the  stock  In  San 
Marino  Corp  .  and.  therefore,  through  the 
sole  ownership  of  Joshua  Hendy  Corp.  and 
the  ownerslilp  of  85  percent  of  San  Marino 
Oorp  ,  I  own  practically  half  of  Trans- World 
Carriers  at  this  point. 

That  testimony  which  he  gave  in 
answer  to  my  question  is  at  variance 
with  or  should  be  regarded  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  his  earlier  statement,  when  he 
was  questioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts   (Mr.  SaltonstallI. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  fMr. 
SaltowstallI  referred  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  subcommittee  In  May  1950,  and 
the  interrogation  at  that  time,  when 
Mr.  McCone  was  appointed  to  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts asked  him: 

Have  any  of  the  facts  which  you  gave  out 
in  your  memorandums.  In  your  letters  In 
1950  and  In  1958  to  the  commltteee.  changed 
between   1958  and  the  present  time? 

Mr.  McCone  answered: 

No.    There  has  been  no  change. 

However,  when  I  interrogated  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone with  respect  to  the  matter  of  the 
ownership  of  Trans- World  Carriers,  he 
said: 

No:  I  have  a  direct  Interest  In  TVans- 
World  Carriers,  no  question  about  that.  Be- 
cause, as  a  matter  of  record,  and  this  is  a 
change  from  the  situation  that  existed  in 
1958. 

I  emphasize  that  by  rereading  it,  be- 
cause I  think  Mr.  McCone  sought  to  cor- 
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rect  his  earlier  statement  when  this  was 
called  to  his  attention,  but  it  also  has 
significance  because  in  a  subsequent 
statement  he  said  he  owned  the  great 
majority  ot  the  stock  in  San  Marino 
C!orp.  The  San  Marino  Corp.  was  re- 
ferred to  earlier  in  the  testimony  as  a 
Panamanian  corporation. 

Subsequently  in  the  testimony  I  asked 
Mr.  McCone: 

Do  you  know  of  any  working  arrange- 
ments or  partnerslilps  between  the  Joshua 
Hendy  Steamship  Line  or  its  afOIiate,  Panama 
Pacific  Tankers,  and  afflllates  or  subsidiaries 
of  States  Marine? 

Mr.  McCone  replied; 

Yes.  There  are  Joint  arrangements — 
whether  they  are  with  States  Marine  or 
whether  they  are  with  Global  Bulk  Carriers, 
I  could  not  say.  but  it  Is  a  little  hard  to 
difTerentlate  between  the  two  or  three  corpo- 
rate structures  on  States  Marine  side. 


I  then  asked : 

Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
working  agreement  between  States  Marine 
and  Global  Bulk  and  the  San  Marino  Co. 
for  the  chartering  of  certain  ships  through 
Naviors.  a  subsidiary  of  United  SUtes  Steel? 

Mr.  McCone  replied : 

Yes,  I  believe  there  Is  a  working  relation- 
ship; the  relationship  between  Trans-World 
Carriers  and  Naviors  and  Trans-World  Car- 
riers Is.  in  turn,  owned  by  the  people  you 
have  indicated. 

As  I  read  from  the  testimony  earlier, 
Mr.  McCone  owns  practically  50  percent, 
through  his  other  ownership,  of  Trans- 
World. 

The  following  colloquy  then  occurred : 

Senator  Casi.  You  have  a  partnership 
with  States  Marine  directly  or  through  a 
subsidiary  in  the  operation  of  any  Norwe- 
gUn-flag  tankers  built  in  Japan  for  Trans- 
World? 

Mr.  McCoHE.  Yes,  we  do  that.  We  have  a 
tanker  that  we  own  jointly  that  was  built 
in  Japan  and  registered  under  a  Norwegian 
flag,  and  we  have  it  under  charter  from  a 
Norwegian  corporation. 

Senator  Case.  Do  you  recall  the  name  of 
that  ship? 

Mr.  McCoKK.  I  was  trying  to  think  of  it. 
No,  I  do  not  recall  it.  Senator. 

Senator  Case.  Is  that  vessel  engaged  in 
transpcn-ting  oil? 

Mr.  McCoNK.  Transporting  oil;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cask.  For  Standard  OU  of  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  McCoNE.  For  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia; yes.  sir. 

Senator  Case.  Why  Is  it  necessary  to  have 
complicated  arrangements  where  you  build 
vessels  In  Germany  or  Japan,  and  then 
leased  to  Norwegian  operators  to  fly  under 
Panamanian  or  Norwegian  flags  rather  than 
U.S.  flags? 

Mr.  McCone.  The  vessels  are  owned  by 
Norwegian  companies  and  they  are  operated 
under  Norwegian  flags,  and  that  is  the  only 
way  that  they  cotild  be  competitive  because 
of  the  high  costs  of  American-flag  opera- 
tions. 

Ovir  American-flag  operations  are  re- 
stricted to  the  protected  areas  of  trade  such 
as  the  coastwise  and  intercoastal  trade. 

Senator  Cask.  Do  you  know  where  the 
principal  oil  reserves  of  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia are? 

Mr.  McCoNE.  In  a  general  way.  yes,  I  do, 
Senator.  I  know  they  have  extensive  re- 
serves in  Arabia  and  in  the  offshore  Island 
In  ttie  Persian  Gulf  of  Bahrein,  and  also 
extensive  reserves  In  Sumatra,  and  in 
Venezuela. 


Mr.  President,  all  this  becomes  signifi- 
cant as  one  goes  back  through  the  record 
and  notes  that  the  steamship  operating 
companies  afiUiated  either  with  Joshua 
Hendy,  of  which  Mr.  McCone  testified 
he  owned  100  percent,  or  with  other 
companies  in  which  Mr.  McCone  owns  a 
majority  interest,  either  directly  or 
through  a  subsidiary  ccmipany,  are  large- 
ly Panamanian  companies. 

Panama  Pacific  Tankers,  in  wliich  Mr. 
McCone  owns  a  substantial  inteiest,  is 
a  Panamanian  corporation.  Its  bulk 
cargoes  in  world  commerce  are  prin- 
cipally iron,  coal,  and  some  olL 

San  Marino,  In  which  Mr.  McCone 
owns  85 -percent  interest,  is  a  Pana- 
manian corporation. 

Redwood  Corp.,  of  which  he  is  a  sub- 
stantial ov^Tier,  is  a  Panamanian  corpo- 
ration. Its  business  is  the  worldwide 
movement  of  petroleum. 

Trans-World,  of  which  Mr.  McCone 
indicated  he  had  50-percent  ownership. 
is  a  Panamanian  corporation. 

These  facts  lead  one  to  wonder  if  a 
part  of  the  problem  of  the  high  cost  of 
American-flag  operations  does  not  relate 
to  the  Income  tax  liability  of  ships  op- 
erated under  the  American  flag  as  well 
as  to  other  high  costs  which  might  be 
suggested   in   the   statement: 

The  vessels  are  owned  by  Norwegian  com- 
panies and  they  are  operated  under  Nor- 
wegian flags,  and  that  is  the  only  way  that 
tliey  could  be  competitive  because  of  the 
high  costs  of  American-flag  operations. 

I  cannot  say,  because  time  has  not 
been  available  to  run  it  down  through 
independent  sources,  and  the  hearings 
before  the  committee  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  McCone  have  been  con- 
cluded. 

During  the  time  we  were  taking  testi- 
mony from  Mr.  McCone  I  asked  him 
at  some  length  about  the  record  which 
was  established  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
imder  the  chcdrmanshlp  of  Schuyler 
Bland,  of  Virginia,  when  the  committee 
interrogated  him  and  conducted  an  ex- 
tensive Investigation  into  the  profits 
which  were  made  by  Mr.  McCone's  com- 
pany as  a  shipbuilding  corporation  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  World  War  n. 

The  testimony  is  set  forth  in  some 
detail  in  the  hearings  on  Mr.  McCone's 
nomination,  as  well  as  In  the  original 
hearings  conducted  by  Mr.  Bland.  The 
testimony  indicates  that  the  California 
Ship  Building  Corp.,  which  was  or- 
ganized by  Mr.  McCone  and  some  others 
with  about  $100,000  capital,  in  a  year 
declared  a  dividend  of  a  million  dol- 
lars, half  of  which  was  paid  in  cash 
and  the  other  half  of  which  was  by 
subscription  to  capital,  so  the  capital 
of  the  corporation  was  increasing  to 
$600,000. 

The  testimony  of  the  Comptroller 
General  was  that  profits  grossing  about 
$44  million  were  made  in  a  relatively 
short  time  by  the  California  Ship  Build- 
ing Corp..  using  facilities  which  had 
cost  the  Government  $25  million. 

Mr.  McCone  is  entitled  to  have  it  said 
that  he  contended  at  the  time,  and  he 
contends  now,  that  in  addition  to  the 
$100,000  of  actual  cash  which  he  and 
his  associates  put  into  the  Callfoniia 
Ship  Building  Corp.,  they  subordinated 
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lomxiB  of  ta  or  $3  mlllkm  to  the  cor- 
poration. But  In  any  event,  a  Tery  sub- 
stantial profit,  running  into  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  was  made. 

The  thing  which  originally  intrigued 
my  interest  on  this  subject  was  that  by 
aome  action  of  the  U^.  Maritime  Com- 
missioD.  back  in  about  1946,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  California  Ship  Building 
Corp.  in  this  connection  were  exempted 
from  the  operations  of  the  renegotiation 
statute.  The  renegotiation  statute 
stemmed  from  an  amendment  which  I 
offered  to  the  sixth  supplemental  de- 
fense bill,  which  was  passed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  April  of  1942.  At 
that  time  it  was  intended  that  no  ex- 
emption should  be  made  from  the  op- 
erations of  the  renegotiation  statute  ex- 
cept by  a  decision  of  the  renegotiation 
officials,  that  is.  the  Price  Adjustment 
Board  or  other  agencies  which  were  its 
successors.  I  talked  with  the  counsel 
of  the  Renegotiation  Bocu-d  only  a  few 
days  ago  In  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, and  he  said  that  it  was  clear  to- 
day that  no  agency  of  the  Government, 
aside  from  the  Renegotiation  Board, 
had  the  discretion  to  exempt  a  corpora- 
tion from  operation  of  the  renegotia- 
tion statute. 

But  apparently  back  In  1946  the  Marl- 
time  Commission  presumed  to  exempt 
the  operations  of  the  California  Ship- 
building Corp  from  renegotiation. 
Whether  because  of  that  action  or  not 
I  do  not  know,  but  they  made  very  large 
profits — profits  so  large,  in  fact,  that 
Ralph  Casey,  who  was  a  representative 
of  the  General  Accounting  Offlce.  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

I  daresay  tbat  at  no  time  In  the  hUtory  of 
American  buslneas.  whether  In  wartime  or 
In  peacetime,  have  ao  few  men  made  so 
much  money  with  ao  little  rlak.  and  all  at 
the  ezpenae  of  the  taxpayers  not  only  of 
this  generation  but  of  generatlona  to  come. 

During  World  War  n  it  became  ap- 
parent that  Mr.  McCone  and  his  associ- 
ates discovered  that  one  way  to  make  a 
good  deal  of  money,  and  make  it  in  a 
hurry,  was  to  be  exempted  from  the  nor- 
mal operations  of  renegotiation,  or  to 
avoid  recoveries  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
or  the  Price  Adjustment  Board  The 
question  that  inevitably  comes  to  my 
mind  in  connection  with  a  review  of  the 
testimony  of  these  various  world  ship- 
ping operations  is  that  company  after 
company  Is  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Panama,  and  ships  travel  either  under 
the  Panamanian  flag  or  under  the  Nor- 
wegian flag,  if  it  is  a  ship  chartered  by 
Norway.     Mr.  McCone  has  said: 

This  la  the  only  way  they  could  be  com- 
petitive because  of  the  high  cost  of  Ameri- 
can-flag operations. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  McCone  will  learn  of 
my  statements  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time.  Because  of  the  time 
limitation  and  because  of  the  time  fixed 
for  the  vote  tomorrow,  this  is  the  only 
time  at  which  they  could  be  made.  I 
am  not  saying  that  the  bulk  of  the 
admittedly  large  wealth  which  he  has 
accumulated  is  due  to  the  fact  that  op- 
erating shlpe  under  Panamanian  corpo- 


rations or  under  the  Norwegian  flag  has 
exempted  all  of  the  Income  from  liability 
for  taxes  of  the  United  SUtes.  But  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  or  not  that 
Is  the  case,  for  the  citation  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  which  I  read 
earlier  clearly  exempts  from  taxation 
under  the  head  "Exclusion  From  Gross 
Income:  Ships  Under  a  Foreign  Flag."  I 
think  that  point  has  a  bearing  upon  the 
Issue,  and  it  is  quite  apart  from  what  Is 
normally  considered  conflict  of  Interest. 
The  conflict-of-interest  statute  relates 
to  procurement,  and  It  specifically  pro- 
vides that — 

Whoever,  being  an  officer,  agent  or  member 
of.  or  directly  or  Indirectly  interested  In  the 
pecuniary  profits  or  contracts  of  any  corpo- 
ration. Joint-stock  company,  or  association, 
or  of  any  firm  or  partnership,  or  other  busl- 
neas entity.  Is  employed  or  acts  as  an  officer 
or  agent  of  the  United  States  for  the  trans- 
action of  buslneas  with  such  entity,  shall  be 
flned  not  more  than  12.000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

That  is  paragraph  434.  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  That  provision  clearly  is 
restricted  to  one  who  "acts  as  an  officer 
or  agent  of  the  United  States  for  the 
transaction  of  business  with  such 
entity." 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  will  have  a  great  deal 
of  business  with  these  various  shipping 
companies.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the 
CIA  will  have  a  great  deal  of  business 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 
or  some  of  the  other  Arms  from  whose 
directorship  Mr  McCone  has  resigned, 
but  in  which  he  still  owns  substantial 
interests,  in  many  instances  amounting 
to  a  million  dollars  or  more.  But  I  do 
suggest  that  logical  questions  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  concerned  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  are.  "Where  are  a  man's  Inter- 
ests? What  is  his  background?  Is  he 
objective?" 

At  the  outset  of  my  questioning  dur- 
ing the  hearings,  when  Mr.  McCone  was 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. I  said  to  him  that  I  respected  his 
ability.  I  coveted  his  ability  for  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  but  I  hoped 
that  we  might  be  able  to  determine  and 
demonstrate  his  objectivity. 

I  think  he  was  frank  with  the  com- 
mittee. I  did  not  detect  any  evasion 
on  any  question  that  was  asked.  A  man 
IS  entitled  to  the  use  of  notes  to  refre.sh 
his  memory  of  incidents  that  occurred 
15  or  16  years  ago  But  admitting  all 
that,  when  wf  remember  that  at  the 
outset  of  our  hearing  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices said  that  he  regarded  the  ix>sition 
of  directorship  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  as  second  In  importance 
only  to  that  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  it  becomes  important  that 
we  feel  that  the  man  who  is  in  that  po- 
sition has  a  complete  objectivity,  so  that 
he  win  feel  that  what  Is  good  for  the 
United  States  Is  erood  for  the  Intere.sUs 
he  represents 

I  need  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  a 
gentleman  who  was  Secretary  of  Defense 
a  few  years  ago  received  some  criticism 
and  some  opprobrium  because  he  hap- 
pened to  remark  that  he  believed  that 
what  was  good  for  General  Motors  was 


good  for  the  United  States.  Of  course, 
the  unfortimate  thing  about  his  itate- 
ment  was  that  he  did  not  put  it  the 
other  way.  I  think  he  meant  that  what 
Is  good  for  America  Is  good  for  General 
Motors. 

I  would  like  to  have  complete  satis- 
faction in  my  own  mind  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone would  not  merely  say  but  would 
feel  that  what  is  good  for  the  United 
States  Is  good  for  Trans- World  Carriers, 
for  San  Marino  Co..  a  Panamanian  cor- 
poration, for  Redwood  Corp.,  a  Pana- 
manian corporation,  for  Panajn*-Pa- 
clflc  Tankers,  which  Is  a  Panamanian 
corporation,  and  for  all  the  shipping 
companies  which  are  engaged  in  world- 
wide commerce. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  he  were  asked 
that  question  he  would  say  that  he 
really  believes  that  what  Is  good  for  the 
United  States  is  good  for  these  com- 
panies. 

However,  the  question  which  every 
Senator  must  decide  for  himself  is 
whether,  with  this  background  and  with 
this  farflung  empire  of  many  shipping 
companies,  which  went  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  incorporation,  the  many  Inter- 
ests which  go  to  other  countries  to  get 
ships  which  can  fly  the  flags  of  other 
countries  because  competitive  costs  in 
the  United  States  are  too  high,  and  possi- 
bly because  at  least  some  of  the  income 
from  that  shipping  interest  will  be 
e.xempt  from  taxation  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States:  and  after  hearing 
and  reviewing  the  testimony,  one  can 
escape  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this 
worldwide  interest  may  not  at  some  time, 
as  we  look  over  the  whole  spectrum  of 
world  affairs,  influence  the  emphasis  of 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  either  in  the  gathering  of  in- 
telligence or  In  the  recommendation  for 
or  direction  of  covert  activities. 

I  have  not  reached  a  flnal  decision  as 
to  how  I  shall  vote  tomorrow  afternoon 
on  the  nomination.  I  voted  to  report  the 
nomination  from  the  committee.  At 
that  time  I  did  refer  to  these  questions 
which  I  had  asked  during  the  hearings. 
I  said  I  had  asked  them  hoping  that  It 
would  be  helpful  in  making  Mr.  McCone 
sensitive  to  this  area  of  possible  conflict 
of  interest,  and  hoping  that  by  asking 
these  questions  we  could  perhaps  demon- 
strate his  objectivity. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  questioning 
I  asked  him  two  questions.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  would  submit  a  list  of  his 
stockownership.  as  he  did  In  connection 
with  the  case  of  his  confirmation  for 
membership  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. I  asked  him  also  whether  he 
would  agree  to  set  up  an  Irrevocable 
trust,  sks  he  had  done  before  his  nomina- 
tion for  his  position  on  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  was  confirmed. 

Earlier  during  the  questioning,  in  re- 
sponse to  some  questions  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SaltonstallI.  Mr.  McCone  said  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  setting  up  an  irrev- 
ocable trust  if  there  were  some  reason 
to  do  so.  He  did  not  respond  directly  to 
the  question  when  I  asked  it  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  examination.  He  did  say 
that  he  would  submit  the  list  of  his  hold- 
iHK.s  He  did  submit  that  list,  and  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
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list.  I  am  not  violating  any  confidence 
with  respect  to  the  Ust,  because  by  going 
to  the  printed  testimony,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  questions  which  were 
directly  asked  him  and  to  wtiich  I  have 
already  referred,  one  can  see  that  all  I 
have  said  about  the  background  and 
origin  of  these  corporations  and  of  his 
intere.st  In  them  is  set  forth  in  the  hear- 
ings The  list  that  he  filed  would  be 
merely  confirmatory  of  what  he  said  so 
far  as  ownership  is  concerned  and  what 
is  in  the  hearings. 

The  list  was  submitted.  I  personally 
do  not  know  whether  It  would  do  any 
good  If  an  irrevocable  trust  were  set  up. 
I  do  not  see  that  that  of  Itself  would 
matter  particularly,  because  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  he,  as  the  Director  of 
CIA.  would  act  as  the  procuring  agent  so 
far  as  these  companies  are  concerned  In 
any  business  between  them  and  the 
United  States. 

However,  It  is  that  background,  that 
Interest,  that  education,  that  indefinable 
awareness  of  interest  and  knowledge  of 
conditions  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Mid- 
dle East  which  raises  the  possibility  that 
the  disturbed  conditions  In  the  Middle 
East  or  in  the  Par  East  might  seem  to 
him  to  be  more  important  than  the  dis- 
turbed conditions  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
or  the  Caribbean.  Would  he  be  more 
Interested  in  maintaining  stable  order 
In  Kuwait  than  he  would  be  In  resisting 
Infiltration  in  Cuba?  Would  he  be  more 
Interested  in  stabillzlnr  Vietnam  than 
Venezuela?  I  confe.ss  that  I  do  not 
know. 

I  feel  that  In  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
the  United  States  has  ;«>me  special  re- 
sponsibilities. The  historic  position  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  given  us  all 
these  responsibilities,  and  we  cannot 
escape  them  in  this  generation  even  if 
we  so  desired.  The  distinguished  dele- 
gation which  is  now  in  Uruguay  Is  seek- 
ing to  meet  some  of  th;  responsibilities 
of  the  United  States  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  I  do  not  see  any  compa- 
rable responsibility  for  us  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  world  that  I  might  name,  al- 
though I  agree  we  havi?  responsibilities 
there. 

I  close  these  remarks  by  saying  that  I 
covet  for  the  directorship  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  a  man  who  has  the 
organizing  ability,  who  has  the  knowl- 
edge of  world  affairs,  who  has  the  scien- 
tific background,  and  who  has  the  calm 
approach  to  matters  that  Mr.  McCone 
evidently  has.  I  wish  I  could  be  sure. 
I  hope  something  will  help  me  by  to- 
morrow afternoon  at  2  o'clock  to  be  sure 
that  this  man  will  have  that  objectivity 
In  every  Instance  to  put  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States— In  emphasis,  In  direc- 
tion of  activities,  and  In  a  collection  of 
intelligence— ahead  of  ;uiy  of  this  far- 
flung  shipping  empire  v.-hlch  he  has  es- 
tablished. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
apparent  that  the  Sem.tor  from  South 
Dakota  Is  deeply  trouble!  by  the  matters 
which  he  has  discussed  this  afternoon. 
For  my  own  part.  I.  at  least,  admit  an 
equal  concern  over  thc-se  matters  and 
others.  As  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota did,  I,  too.  voted  In  committee  to 
report  the  nomination  o:'.  Mr.  McCone. 


On  this  day  and  at  this  hour  I  do  not 
know  bow  I  shall  finally  vote  at  2  o'clock 
tomorrow  afternoon  when  the  S^iate 
will  vote  either  to  confirm  or  reject  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  McCone  as  Director 
of  the  Centitd  Intelligence  Agency. 

I  had  never  seen  Mr.  MoCone  until  he 
appeared  the  other  day  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  Of  course, 
on  the  basis  of  hearing  a  man  speak  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  trying  to  size  him 
up,  as  it  were,  one  is  not  in  the  best  of 
all  circumstances  to  make  an  objective 
evaluation.  However,  I  came  away  from 
that  meeting  with  the  idea  that  he  is  a 
patriotic  man  and  a  devoted  man  and 
a  man  of  Integrity  according  to  the  best 
of  his  own  lights. 

However,  the  question  that  I  put  to 
myself  over  and  ova-  again  is  this:  Is  his 
conditioning,  because  of  all  his  previous 
business  history,  such  as  to  enable  him 
to  give,  in  the  overall  direction  of  this 
most  important  Federal  Agency,  the  ob- 
jective look  which,  as  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  stated,  is  so  impera- 
tively needed? 

The  Director  of  that  Agency  certainly 
cannot  place  greater  emphasis  upon  one 
section  of  the  globe  thsm  upon  another. 
He  must  forget  all  past  and  previous  pri- 
vate connectl(Mis  and  look  toward  the 
good  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Personally,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
McCone  would  do  his  honest  best  to 
reach  that  situation.  My  questions 
would  only  revolve  around  the  r>oint  as 
to  whether  he  could  be  completely  objec- 
tive.   I  certainly  hope  so. 

I  recall  that  in  committee  the  other 
day  I  asked  Mr.  McCone  about  the  Ara- 
bian-American OH  Co..  a  company 
formed  by  several  large  U.S.  oil  compa- 
nies. I  reported  to  Mr.  McCone  having 
heard,  as  so  many  of  us  have,  that  It  has 
been  said  that  this  oil  combine  has  in 
the  past  Interfered  In  the  foreign  affairs 
of  some  Middle  East  nations  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  oil  company. 
Mr.  McCone's  reply  was: 

No,  I  would  have  no  comment  because  I 
have  not  personally  read  or  heard  of  those 
allegations.  In  my  tripe  to  the  Middle  East, 
I  have  otMerved  that  the  Aramco  people  han- 
dled their  relationships  with  the  Oovern- 
ments  of  Arabia  and  Bahrein  Island  In  a  very 
satisfactory  way,  so  reported  to  me.  I  don't 
know  of  any  Interference. 

My  query  now  would  relate  to  those 
words  used  by  Mr.  McCone,  that  the 
Aramco  Co.  handled  their  relationships 
with  the  Governments  of  Arabia  and 
Bahrein  Island  is  a  very  satisfactory 
way.  Satisfactory  to  whom?  Satisfac- 
tory in  every  case  to  the  Government  of 
Arabia  from  the  standpoint  of  its  own 
national  Interest,  and  satisfactory  to  the 
governments  of  other  nations  with 
which  this  oil  company  might  have  con- 
ducted private  negotiations?  I  do  not 
assert  or  even  allege  that  the  Arabian- 
American  Oil  Co.  ever  did  any  such  thing. 
But  It  has  been  so  reported. 

Or,  to  use  again  by  way  of  quotation 
the  words  "very  satisfactory  way,"  was  it 
a  very  satisfactory  way  for  the  oil  com- 
pany Itself?    We  are  not  informed. 

Finally,  a  most  Important  question 
relating  to  aU  this  subject.  Is,  was  that 
a  very  satisfactory  way  in  each  instance 


for  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  U.S.  national  interest? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  further 
to  labor  this  point  or  this  issue  at  this 
late  hour.  I  tmd  not  intended  to  speak 
further  on  the  subject.  However,  I  de- 
cided to  do  so  only  during  the  time  when 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
Cas£]  took  the  floor  to  express  his  doubts, 
his  concern,  because  my  feelings  are  so 
close  to  being  identical  with  his  and  be- 
cause I,  too,  do  not  know  at  this  time 
how  I  shall  finally  vote. 

If  it  should  be,  as  it  may  be,  as  many 
say  it  probably  will  be,  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone's nomination  will  be  confirmed.  I 
certainly  would  want  to  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  who  wish  him  well  in  this 
most  significant  and  critical  assignment. 


MILITARY  RESEARCH  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
Alaska  today  is  a  growing  center  of  re- 
search activity.  The  three  military  serv- 
ices and  many  other  governmental  and 
private  institutions  are  conducting  re- 
search and  development  programs  which 
strengthen  the  Nation  not  only  in  the 
present  but  for  the  future. 

UJS.  Army,  Alaska — the  only  Army 
oversea  command  operating  entirely  in 
a  northern  environment — is  the  spear- 
head for  the  Army's  growing  research 
program. 

The  Army's  northern  operations  con- 
cept calls  for  employment  of  fully  mo- 
bile,   extremely    powerful,    streamlined 
task  forces  of  battalion  and  brigade  size. 
In  the  course  of  training  and  experi- 
mentation to  improve  its  capabilities  to 
form,   fight,   and  support  such   forces. 
USARAL  generates  requirements  for  new 
materiel  and   techniques  which  are   a 
primary  source  of  guidance  for  Army 
cold  weather  research  and  development 
programs.     The  capabilities  which  are 
needed  today  for  northern  operations  are 
applicable,  in  large  part,  to  operations  in 
such  other  undeveloped  regions  as  the 
jungles  of  southeast  Asia  and  might  be 
required  for  the  major  battlegrounds  of 
Europe  and  Asia.    Thus  the  cold  weather 
operations  development  program  Is,  in 
fact,  a  leading  edge  of  the  Army's  ad- 
vance into  the  future. 

Mobility  is  a  first  order  problem  of 
the  Army  today  and  in  the  north — 
whether  North  America  or  northern 
Siberia — It  is  a  particularly  urgent 
problem.  USARAL  requirements  for 
very  high  mobility  vehicles  have  led  to 
investigation  of  a  wide  variety  of  com- 
mercial configurations  which  promise  a 
revolutionary  increase  in  ground  mobil- 
ity over  snow,  muskeg,  and  swamp.  In 
the  future,  ground  effect  machines  and 
such  other  radical  concepts  as  the  flex- 
w^ing  airplane  may  find  their  first  prac- 
tical applications  in  the  broad  reaches 
of  the  north,  where  their  potential  for 
improvement  of  battlefield  mobility  can 
be  brought  quickly  into  practical  use. 

Since  railroads  are  few  In  the  north — 
as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world — 
USARAL  has  also  formulated  a  concept 
for  a  tracked  overland  train  with  which 
a  single  truck  crew  can  transport  50 
tons  or  more  of  supplies  across  country, 
through  swamp  and  snow.  This  vehicle 
will  reduce  greatly  the  requirements  for 
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roadbuUdin?  by  Army  engineers  and  for 
vehicle  operating  personnel. 

The  deep  zones  of  permanently  frozen 
soil  which  underlie  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  of  the  Arctic  can 
be  tunneled  like  coalfields.  USARAL 
has  developed  a  concept  for  constructing 
storage  and  other  administrative  facili- 
ties under  the  surface  of  the  ground 
within  the  permafrost.  Infra-perma- 
frost construction  will  be  fast  and  cheap; 
it  will  afford  good  camouflage:  and  it 
will  provide  excellent  protection  from 
nuclear  weatwns  and  other  fire  effects 
on  the  future  battlefield.  There  Is  a  pos- 
sibility that  this  development  project 
will  lead  to  methods  which  will  allow 
a  combat  unit  to  dig  Itself  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  all  regions  of 
the  world  rapidly;  obviously,  this  would 
be  of  the  greatest  value  Ln  nuclear 
combat. 

These  concepts  are  typical  of  many 
others  in  the  fields  of  firepower,  com- 
munications, combat  mobility  and  sup- 
port which  are  directed  toward  the 
same  objective — more  effective  and  at 
the  same  time  more  economical  combat 
forces. 

To  meet  these  requirements,  the  Army 
is  placing  an  increasing  concentration 
of  research  and  development  effort  in 
Alaska.  During  the  last  summer,  en- 
gineering test  teams  were  transferred 
from  Fort  Churchill.  Canada,  to  Fort 
Wainwrlght,  adjacent  to  Fairbanks. 
At  Port  Wain  Wright,  Army  research  ac- 
tivities will  have  available  for  the  first 
time,  in  UJS.  territory,  a  virtually  un- 
limited environmental  test  area  with 
long,  dependable  seasons  of  cold  weath- 
er, good  administrative  facilities,  and 
the  opportunity  for  close  coordination 
with  combat  forces.  The  Army  techni- 
cal services  at  Fort  Wainwrlght  will 
conduct  engineering  tests  of  new  equip- 
ment and  carry  out  basic  and  applied 
research  into  northern  operations  prob- 
lems. The  program  for  the  current 
winter  test  season  includes  a  wide 
range  of  Engineer.  Signal.  Ordance, 
Quartermaster,  Chemical,  and  Medical 
Corps  research  projects  and  equipment 
tests.  The  Transportation  Corps  has 
also  established  at  Wainwrlght  an  ac- 
tivity which  is  performing  traflicabillty 
experiments  and  investigations  into  ve- 
hicle performance  problems. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  conducted 
field  study  programs  in  Alaska  for  many 
years  and  these  programs  are  now  being 
increased.  In  the  next  few  years  Army 
research  teams  will  conduct  basic  re- 
search throughout  the  State,  to  increase 
basic  knowledge  and  to  develop  appli- 
cations of  basic  scientific  advances  to 
the  military  art.  Many  of  these  appli- 
cations will  be  equally  important  for 
nonmllltary  activities.  The  use  of  per- 
mafrost excavations  for  storage  of  sup- 
plies Is  one  example  of  the  kind  of  re- 
search problem  which  is  of  Interest  to 
civilian  as  well  as  military  activities. 

An  Important  potential  for  the  future 
ts  the  opportunity  which  Alaska  offers 
for  establishment  of  long-distance  mis- 
sile test  ranges  wholly  over  US-owned 
territory 

At  Port  Greely,  a  hundred  miles  south- 
east of  Fairbanlcs  and  Port  Wainwrlght, 
the  Arctic  Test  Board  and  the  Chemical 


Corps'  Arctic  Test  Team  test  newly  de- 
veloped equipment  from  the  viewpoint 
of  using  troops  in  cold  weather.  These 
te.sts  are  imp<3rtant  not  only  for  opera- 
tions in  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  areas  but 
for  operations  of  the  Army  in  Temperate 
Zone  winters  It  gets  as  cold  in  the 
Temperate  Zone  as  it  does  in  the  sub- 
Arctic — Temperate  Zone  cold  simply 
does  not  last  for  quite  so  much  of  the 
year  For  the  soldier  in  the  field.  40 
below  zero  is  just  as  serious  a  problem 
in  Eastern  Europe  as  in  Alaska  or  Si- 
beria. 

The  research  and  en^inecrinii?  agencies 
at  Fort  WainwriKht  and  the  user  test 
agencies  at  Fort  Greely  coordinate  their 
efforts  clo.sely,  and  in  the  future  an  in- 
creasing effort  will  be  made  to  conduct 
the  engineering  tests  of  the  research 
ai^encies  and  the  user  tests  of 
USCONARC  simultaneously.  This  will 
save  money  and  effort  and.  in  many 
cases,  may  help  reduce  development  lead- 
time 

One  of  the  important  advantages  re- 
sulting from  the  conduct  of  military  re- 
search work  in  Alaska  is  the  opportunity 
afforded  research  and  testing  per.sonnel 
to  work  directly  with  operating  forces. 
For  example,  during  US  Army  Alaska's 
winter  maneuver  in  February  1962.  a 
large-scale  test  of  the  new  quick-serve 
ration  will  be  conducted  under  the  .se- 
verest possible  weather  conditions  by 
troop.s  actually  engaged  in  combat  train- 
ini?  This  is  the  only  kind  of  test  that 
gives  the  an.swer  to  the  final  question  on 
any  military  item — Will  it  do  the  job  in 
combaf 

The  Air  Forco  and  Navy  are  -J.so  active 
in  Alaska  research  activities.  The  Navy 
operates  the  northernmost  research  fa- 
cility of  the  United  States,  which  is  not 
actually  In  Alaska  but  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  off  the  north  coast  of  Alaska 
This  IS  the  ice  Island  Arliss  II.  which  was 
discovered  by  Max  Brewer,  director  of 
the  Navys  Arctic  Research  Laboratory, 
in  May  1961,  and  occupied  by  a  scientific 
party  in  the  summer  of  1961  Arliss  II. 
which  is  about  I'a  by  3 '2  miles  In  size 
and  80  feet  thick,  is  relatively  permanent 
compared  with  tloe  ice  and  constitutes 
an  excellent  base  for  conducting  oceano- 
graphlc  and  other  studies 

The  Arctic  Research  Laboratory  at 
Barrow — the  farthest  northern  portion 
of  the  North  American  Continent — is  op- 
erated for  the  OCBce  of  Naval  Research 
by  the  University  of  Alaska.  The  largest 
effort  of  the  Laboratory  Is  In  ocean- 
ographlc  studies.  Specific  areas  of  In- 
vestigation include  underwater  acoustics, 
marine  biology,  geology  of  Ice  Islands, 
sea  ice  mlcrometeorology.  sea  ice  mor- 
phology, meteorological  observations, 
and  strain  measurements. 

In  the  Fairbanks  area,  the  Air  Force 
since  1947  has  operated  the  Arctic  Aero- 
medical  Laboratory.  This  Laboratory  Is 
the  aeromedical  research  facility  of  the 
Alaskan  Air  Command  and  as  such  is 
charged  with  the  solution  of  Arctic  prob- 
lems of  that  command  At  the  same 
tune,  and  perhaps  of  more  Keneral  im- 
portance, it  Is  the  only  human  factors 
laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Defon.s*' 
located  In  the  Arctic  and  conct-rnrd  ex- 
clusively with  problems  of  far  nortlu-rn 
areas      The  Laboratory  conducts  an  In- 


house  program  of  research  on  Arctic 
human  factors  problems.  The  In-houso 
program  Is  supplemented  by  contract 
work  performed  by  various  Institutions, 
particularly  universities,  throughout  the 
country.  The  Laboratory  establishes  Air 
P'orce  requirements  for  clothing,  individ- 
ual equipment,  operating  procedures,  and 
training  problems  for  use  In  the  Arctic 
It  evaluates  Air  Force  clothing  and 
equipment  under  Arctic  conditions  and 
it  provides  laboratory  facilities,  logistic 
.supi>ort.  and  technical  assistance  to 
visiting  re.search  teams  and  feld  parties. 

Th"  military  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  are  only  part  of  the  total 
scientific  effort  in  Alaska.  The  annual 
proceedings  of  the  Alaska  Science  Con- 
fer* nee  have  covered  in  the  past  10  years 
such  a  wide  range  of  topics  as  agricul- 
ture, botany,  and  forestry;  medicine, 
physiology,  and  public  health;  englneer- 
iny.  industrial  .science  and  aviation; 
gtolo<.?y  and  geography,  .sociology,  eco- 
nomics, and  education;  anthropology: 
geophysics,  meteorolrgy.  and  oceanog- 
raphy; wildlife  and  zoology. 

The  University  of  Alaska,  in  addition 
to  operating  the  Navy's  Arctic  Research 
Laboralory  at  Barrow,  has  a  strong  pro- 
gram of  research,  particularly  in  the 
earth  sciences — geology,  geodesy,  and 
similar  disciplines.  The  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Health  and  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies  have  made  and  are  making  ma- 
jor contributions  to  the  understanding  of 
cold  weather  physiology. 

The  importance  of  Alaska  as  a  center 
of  military  and  civilian  scientific  effort 
IS  great  today  and  is  growing  steadily 
and  rapidly.  In  any  foreseeable  future 
war.  the  north  will  be  strategically  criti- 
cal, for  self-evident  geopolitical  reasons. 
Of  even  greater  ultimate  Importance  is 
the  fact  that,  as  world  population  In- 
creases, the  human  need  to  use  the  lands 
of  the  north  will  Increafe  Current  re- 
s(^rch  and  development  efforts  in  Alaska 
are  preparing  the  way  for  effective  future 
peaceful  use  of  the  vast  spaces  and  the 
unmeasured  natural  resources  of  the 
northern  regions  of  North  America  and 
Eurasia 
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DIRECTOR  OP  CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

The  Senate  resun.ed  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  John  A.  McCone,  of 
California,  to  be  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  earlier 
this  afternoon  I  spoke  at  some  length 
with  re.spect  to  the  pending  nomination 
and  read  Into  the  Record  1  legal  opinion 
furnished  me  by  legislative  counsel  and 
also  some  quotations  from  the  latest 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
conflict-of-interest  question,  namely,  the 
Mississippi  Valley  case,  involving  the 
Dixon-Yates  question,  a  case  decided  in 
January  1961.  I  was  necessarily  called 
from  the  floor  after  I  completed  my  re- 
marks and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  I  Mr.  SymzkotomI, 
made  some  comments  in  reply  to  my 
talk,  to  which  I  do  not  wish  to  advert 
a'  this  time 

He  did.  however,  place  in  the  Rbcoro 
a  mt-morandum  on  conflicts  of  Interest, 
dated  January  15,  19«2.  signed  by  Law- 


rence E.  Houston,  Ch'neral  Counsel  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  in- 
dicated that  in  his  vi(;w  this  memoran- 
dum, which  ends  witii  the  conclusion 
that  no  question  of  conflict  of  interest 
arises  out  of  the  finiincial  holdings  of 
Mr.  McCone.  was  persuasive  to  him. 

With  all  deference  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mlssouil.  this  memoran- 
dum is  not  persuasive  with  me.  and  I 
urge  any  Senators  who  may  think  it  a 
rod  on  which  they  can  lean  in  dealing 
with  the  confiict-of-interest  question  to 
take  a  good,  hard  look  at  the  opinion  of 
the  legislative  counsel  and  at  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  case  before  they  make  up  their 
minds  finally.  I  not(.'  that  the  Court's 
opinion  was  not  even  discussed  in  the 
CIA  memorandum. 

In  my  opinion— and  it  is  only  one  law- 
yer's opinion— the  mtmorandum  of  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  CIA  Is  very  super- 
ficial, indeed,  and  is  not  persuasive.  It 
states,  in  part,  that  the  writer  of  the 
opinion  knows  "of  no  judicial  decision 
suggesting  that  the  existence  of  ultimate 
ofBclal  responsibility  for  all  of  the  activi- 
ties of  a  department  constitutes  per  se 
the  'transaction  of  biislne?' '  within  the 
meaning  of  section  434."  which  is  the 
conflict-of-interest  stf.tute. 

That  sentence  is  carefully  worded,  in- 
deed, but  I  suggest  It  ii  disingenuous,  and 
that  a  reading  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
case  would  convince  any  lawyer  and 
many  laymen  that  very  broad  and 
rigorous  standards  of  conflict  of  interest 
were  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  that  case.  This 
memorandum  concludes  that  the  CIA 
has  no  business  negotiations  or  contracts, 
within  the  meaning  of  section  434, 
with  any  of  the  companies  on  the  list  of 
Mr.  McCone's  holdings.  This  statement 
is.  of  course,  a  pure  conclusion  of  law 
and  depends  on  the  writer's  view  of  the 
scope  and  intent  of  the  statute. 

I  suggest  that  when  one  attempts  to 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  whether  a 
genuine  conflict  of  interest  exists  with 
respect  to  the  holdings  by  Mr.  McCone 
of  stock  in  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
California,  a  wiser  legal  guide  is  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
rather  than  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
CIA 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  A  short 
time  ago  I  read  into  the  Record  para- 
graph 434  of  title  18.  which  is  the  so- 
called  conflict-of-interest  statute.  As  a 
layman.  I  think  paragraph  434  deals 
explicitly  with  acting  as  a  purchasing 
officer  or  procurement  agent  for  the 
United  States.  The  mere  fact  of  holding 
a  position  would  not  result  in  a  violation 
of  the  statute,  unless  one  while  in  a  posi- 
tion as  an  agent  of  the  United  States 
entered  into  a  contract  for  the  United 
States  with  a  company  In  which  he  had 
a  pecuniary  interest,  under  the  wording 
of  the  statute. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  would  respectfully  dis- 
auree  with  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota; and  I  urge  that  before  2  o'clock 


tomorrow  he  read  the  Mississippi  Valley 
case.  The  conflict  question  in  that  case 
arose  from  the  employment  of  a  Mr. 
Wenzell  as  a  special  consultant  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Wenzell  was  serving  as  an 
officer  and  shareholder  or  the  First  Bos- 
ton Corp.  He  participated  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  in  negotiations  look- 
ing toward  the  formation  of  a  Govern- 
ment contract  in  the  execution  of  which 
First  Boston  might  have  been  expected 
to  participate.  Mr.  Wenzell  had,  and  I 
quote  from  the  U.S.  brief  in  the  case, 
"nothing  to  do  with  the  negotiation  of 
the  formal  contract,"  Involving  First 
Boston.  Indeed  his  Government  service 
ended  several  months  before  the  con- 
tract was  concluded. 

Nevertheless,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  held  that,  even  though 
Mr.  Wenzell  did  not  participate  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  actual  contract  or 
business  transaction  in  question,  his 
earlier  role  in  events  prior  to  the  con- 
tract was  a  conflict  under  section  434 
and  voided  the  entire  contract.  So  I 
suggest  that  a  consideration  of  the  bare- 
bones  of  the  verbiage  of  section  434  does 
not  tell  us  the  whole  story. 

If  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
does  not  find  it  convenient  to  obtain  the 
entire  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley case,  I  refer  him  to  the  rather  gener- 
ous excerpts  from  the  opinion  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren  in  that  case  which  I  read 
into  the  Record  earlier  today  and  also 
placed  in  the  Record  yesterday  at  page 
1110. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  E>akota.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  examine  that.  However,  it 
is  my  recollection  that  while  Mr.  Wen- 
zell had  an  interest  in  the  First  Boston 
Corp..  he  also  had  what  amounted  to  a 
contract  to  act  as  an  adviser  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  but  Mr.  Wenzell's 
contract  of  employment  with  the  Qov- 
emment,  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  was  over  before  the  con- 
tractual relationship  between  the  First 
Boston  Corp.  and  the  United  States  of 
America  was  established.  It  is  the  latter 
contract  which  was  held  void  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  because  of  Wenzell's  earlier 
position. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  There 
could  have  been  a  second  violation;  but 
I  would  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that 
if  Mr.  Wenzel  was  employed  by  the 
United  States  to  act  as  an  adviser,  if  he 
advised  the  United  States  while  he 
served  in  that  capacity  and  while  he  also 
was  in  a  r>osition  to  serve  his  own  in- 
terest, that  situation  might  constitute  a 
conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  urge  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  to  read  the  opinion  in  that 
case.  I  think  that  with  his  perceptive 
mind  he  will  note  its  implications,  and 
I  believe  it  will  be  much  more  persua- 
sive than  what  I  have  stated  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  may 
be.  I  merely  think  that  regardless  of 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  legal  or  a 
statutory  conflict  of  interest,  if  a  man  of 
his  general  education  and  interests  and 
with  the  stake  he  had  in  such  things  had 
a  blindspot  or  a  prejudice  which  would 


lead  him  to  act  in  a  certain  way  which 
would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  concerns 
In  which  he  had  a  financial  interest  than 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
such  a  circumstance  might  actually  in- 
volve a  conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course  that  concerns 
me,  too.  Although  I  am  strongly  of  the 
view  that  Mr.  McCone  is  a  completely 
honest  man,  yet  the  conflict-of-interest 
problem  worries  me   substantially. 

What  worries  me  even  more  is  that 
in  my  opinion  this  particular  position 
calls  for  a  Judicious  and  an  objective 
temperament;  and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone in  his  activities  and  in  his  Gov- 
ernment service  thus  far  has  shown 
himself  to  be  an  active  protagonist  of 
his  private  views.  So  I  have  grave  res- 
ervations in  regard  to  his  qualifications 
for  this  particular  ofiBce. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  used  the  word  "objective."  I  think 
Mr.  McCone  will  be  both  objective  and 
judicious  in  his  attitude. 

Of  course  the  Scriptures  say  that 
where  a  man's  treasure  is.  there  is  his 
heart,  also. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Biblical  quotation 
which  was  used  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  came  from  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  St.  Matthew — namely, 
"No  man  can  serve  two  masters."  That 
is  in  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  now  stand  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  Cat 
6  o'clock  and  6  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
January  31,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  January  30,  1962: 

Municipal   Court  of  Appeals  fo«  the  Dis- 
trict   or    Columbia 

Prank  Hammett  Myers,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Judge  of  the  municipal 
court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  term  of  10  years,  vice  Leo  A.  Rover, 
deceased. 

Joseph  C.  Waddy,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  municipal 
court  lor  the  District  of  Columbia,  domestic 
relatlor»s  branch,  for  the  term  of  10  years, 
vice  Frank  Hammett  Myers,  elevated. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  30,  1962: 

National  Mediation  Boakd 

Francis  A.  O'Neill.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  February  1,  1965. 

Governor  of  Canal  Zone 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  John  Fleming,  Jr., 
017095,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
6,  chapter  1.  title  2,  Canal  Zone  Code,  to 
succeed  MaJ.  Gen.  William  Arnold  Carter, 
018023,  U.S.  Army,  on  or  about  February  1, 
1962. 

U.S.  Army 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of   title    10,  United   States   Code, 
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to  b*  BMiffiMil  to  •  poattton  at 
od  iimiiiMlllf  AtMigMfd  by 
■ft  VBdMr  wib— cttoi   (a)   of  mc- 
Uon  aOM,  In  nak  ■•  toUowt: 

To  be  f«iMraX 

Lt  0«n.  P»ul  DcWlU  Adam*.  017306.  US. 
Army. 

Th«  foOowtng-nABiad  oAoars.  un<l«r  tti* 
proTtakMM  of  Utla  10.  U&tt«d  SUtM  Code. 
Mctlon  8066.  to  b*  uslffnad  to  posttloo*  of 
UnportAUoe  »iul  raaponAlbllity  dMlgnatcd  by 
the  PTMldant  under  BubsecUon  (a)  of  mc- 
tlon  3066.  In  rank  aa  followa: 

To  be  litu  tenant  penerals 

Maj.  0«n.  SamiMl  L«aU*  liyan.  017180. 
U^.  Army. 

liaj.  Gen.  Jckhn  PbUllpa  Daley.  0 18358. 
US.  Army. 

MaJ.  G«n.  Wnilam  Wllaon  Qulnn.  019283. 
Xf.3.  Army. 

The  followtng- named  person  for  appoint- 
ment aa  Indicated  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  and  for  r««ppolntinent  as  colonel  In 
tlM  Rafular  Army  of  the  United  States,  from 
tlM  temporary  dlaablllty  retired  list,  under 
the  proTlalons  of  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections   1211,  3442.  and  3447: 

TO  be  temporary  brigadier  general 

Xlegar.  Auiruatua  O^  OlSflOS. 

The  followlDg-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list.  In  the  gr*Ae»  Indicated. 
under  the  prorlalona  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  aectkm  3963: 

To  be  generel 
Oen.  Bruce  Cooper  Clarke.  010068.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general.  Ui).  Army) . 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 

Lt.  Oen.  Donald  Prentice  Booth.  OIS393. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (majur  general, 
UB.  Army). 

Lt.  Oen.  ^nerson  Leroy  Cumznlnga.  O1&&00, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U5.  Army). 

Lt.  Oen.  Edward  Joseph  O^etl.  015953. 
Army  of  the  United  State*  (major  general, 
US.  Army) . 

Lt.  Oen.  Kldsely  Oalther.  015070.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general.  U.S.  Army  > . 

The  following -named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  aec- 
Uon  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responalbUlty  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  rank  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

UaJ.  Oen.  Carl  Henry  Jark,  017556.  U^ 
Army. 

The  following- named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
Sftatee  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the 
proYlalons  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3443  and  3447: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig  Oen.  Carl  Darnell.  Jr .  01W13,  U  S 
Army 

Brtg  Oen.  Joseph  Edward  Bastion,  Jr  , 
019162,  US   Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  Frederick  Leooard.  Jr  , 
019829,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U-3    Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Ashton  Herbert  Manhart, 
018773,  US.  Army. 

Brtg.  Oen.  Howard  William  Doan.  000057, 
Medical  Corpe  (colonel.  Medical  Corpe,  U.S. 
.Ktmj). 

Brig.  Oen.  Claire  El  wood  Hutchln.  Jr  , 
031003.  Army  of  the  United  Statea  (lieuten- 
ant colonel.  U.S.  Army ) . 

Brig  Oen.  John  Joeeph  Davis,  O1S&30.  VB. 
Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Autrey  Joeeph  Maroun.  019e6f, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
.Vrmy) . 


Brig.  Oen.  CUfton  Fsmlnand  Ton  Kann. 
031371.  Army  oi  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant coilonel.  U.8.  Army) . 

Brtg.  Oen.  William  Winston  Lapsley. 
010737,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US.  Army). 

Brtg  0*n  Oeorge  Ruhlen,  0 19733.  Army 
of   the  United  States    (oolonel.  U.B.   Army). 

Brig  Oen.  Herbert  Oeorge  Sparruw,  O10OOS, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig  Gen  James  Richard  Winn.  O19401. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US. 
Armyi . 

Brig  Oen.  Charles  Salvatore  D'Orsa, 
018866,  US.  Army. 

Brtg  den.  Thomas  Bowes  Evans,  019174. 
UjS   Army. 

Brig  Gen.  William  Ti»eyea  Shuler,  020118. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig  Gen  Bruoe  Palmer,  Jr  ,  020117. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Bradford  Rosson. 
O23650.  Army  of  the  United  States  illeiuen- 
aiit  colonel.  U  3.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  Edward  Haines,  Jr.. 
0 19849,  Army  of  the  United  States  (co:onel. 
U  3    Army i  . 

Brig  ben  Benjamin  Pranklln  Tsylor. 
030779,  Army  of  the  United  Statea  (lieuten- 
ant colonel.  U3.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Uarvey  Julius  Jablonaky, 
019390,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U  d.  Army). 

Brig  Gen  John  Ramsey  Pugh.  018790,  US 
Army 

Brig  Oen.  Robert  Oeorge  MscDonnell, 
010361,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
US  Army). 

Brtg  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  Boyle.  O190;M. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  UB 
Arujy). 

Brig.  Gen.  PrancU  Mark  McOoldrlck. 
019857.  Army  of  the  United  States  (rolonel. 
U  S,  Army  i . 

Brig  Gen  Vernon  Price  Mock.  0 19006. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Ellsworth  Ingalls  Devls.  018668, 
U^  Army. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Cul  Ben  Sternberg,  O21280.  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  US 
Army) . 

Col.  David  Bennett  Parker,  020571,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
US  Army). 

Col.  JaroelaT  Thayer  Polda,  Jr  ,  03I193 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  US.  Army) . 

Col.  WllUam  Raymond  Peers.  031366.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
V  S  .\rmy  ) . 

Col.  Beth  Lathrop  Weld.  Jr..  019772.  U  S. 
.\rmy. 

Co!  William  Welby  Beverly.  021107.  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (lleatenant  colonel, 
US    Army). 

Col.  Prank  Alexander  Osmanskl,  019745, 
US    Army 

Col.  Samuel  Knux  Eaton.  021132.  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Cn!  James  Henry  Lynch.  021237,  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel.  US. 
Army). 

Col  John  WlUlam  Dobeon.  031S5I,  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel.  Ui> 
Army) . 

Col.  Robert  Howard  York.  021341,  Army  of 
the  United   SUtes    (lieutenant  colonel,   US 
Army) . 

Col.  Arthur  Sylvester  Collins,  Jr  ,  031360. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  col- 
onel. UJS.  Army). 

Col.  Carl  C.  Turner.  031900.  Army  of  the 
United  SUtee  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 


Col  Carroll  Hilton  Dunn.  0314S7.  Anny  of 
the  United  BUtes  (lieutenant  oolooal.  UB. 
Army) . 

Col  Richard  Wayne  Whitney,  081888.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Itetitenanft  ookmel, 
U.a    Army) . 

Col  Henry  Scbuldt  MUrphey.  019336.  Med- 
ical Corps.  U.0.  Army. 

Col.  Thomas  Jsy  Hayes  3d.  030134,  UB. 
Army. 

Col  IVibcrt  Ray  WUlUms.  023063.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Col  Wood  row  Wilson  Stmmberg,  030738. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  col- 
onel. U  8  Army) . 

Col.  Prank  Wade  NorrU,  031110.  Army  of 
Uie  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel.  UB. 
Army  I . 

Col.  Kelale  Loomls  Reaves,  020777.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
US    Army) 

Cul  willlam  York  Prentael.  019036.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Andy  Archer  Upsoomb.  OSISSS.  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (ileuUnant  colonel. 
U  S  Army ) . 

Col  Charles  Peter  Stone,  021378.  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel.  UB. 
Army) . 

Col  John  Charlee  Fremont  Tllleon.  8d. 
021196.  Army  at  the  United  SUtes  (Ueu- 
tenant  colonel.  UB.  Army). 

Col.  Clarence  Barle  Beck.  O31380.  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  ooloneA.  UB. 
Army  i 

Col.  Jeflerson  Johnson  Irvln.  0213I7,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  oolonel, 
U  S  Army) . 

Col  Edwin  Arthur  Machen.  9t..  031M4. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. VA.  Army). 

Col.  Charlee  Joeeph  DenboUn.  001383. 
Army  ot  the  United  States  (lieutenant  oolo- 
nel. U  S.  Army) . 

C*'l  David  Owen  Byars,  Jr  ,  021373.  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel. 
US  Army) . 

0>1  John  Dixon  Lawlor,  019536.  UB. 
Army. 

Col.  Lynn  DavU  Smith.  029741.  UB.  Army. 

Cot.  Charlee  Stuart  O  Mai  ley.  Ji..  030683, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel  US  Army). 

Col  John  Milton  Finn.  031253.  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel,  UB. 
Army) . 

Col.  Joeeph  Wilson  Johnston.  OSOMt,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Howard  Bdward  Mlchelet,  oniSl. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. VS    Army). 

Col.  Francis  Julvnstone  Murdecb,  Jr.. 
019853.  US    Army. 

Col.  Robert  Leaning  Aahwortb.  O31S08, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  oolo- 
nel. U  S    Army). 

Col.  Wheeler  Godfrey  Merrlam.  080759, 
US    Army 

Col  Willlam  Thomas  Ryder,  030308.  US. 
Army. 

Col  Ward  Sanford  Ryan.  031330,  Army  of 
the  United  SUtee  (lieutenant  colonel.  UB. 
Army) . 

Col  Frank  Oeorge  White.  031378.  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  oolonel.  UB- 
Army). 

Col.  James  William  Sutherland.  Jr..  034303, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, US    Army) . 

Col  William  Mellard  Connor.  O301S7.  UB. 
Army 

Col.  Harry  Willlam  Oabom  Klnnard. 
031900,  Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  UB.  Army). 

Col.  WUlUm  MeOregor  Lynn.  Jr..  OtliaO, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (UeuUnaat  col<^ 
nel.  UB.  Army). 
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Col.  John  Gamble  Schermerbom,  030610. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  oolo- 
nel. UB    Army) . 

Col  Benjamin  Otto  Turnage,  Jr  .  030360, 
U  H    Army 

Col  Oscar  Glenn  Goodhand,  061S11.  U.S. 
Army 

Col  James  Thomas  McOlbony  O30406. 
Medical  Corpe,  U.S    Army. 

U.S.  An  FoBCE 

Gen  Charles  P.  Cabell  70A  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of 
general,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8063, 
title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  as- 
signed to  positions  of  ImporUnce  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President  In 
the  rank  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8066.  title  10,  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 

•MaJ.  Oen.  Bruce  K.  Holloway,  1336A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force 

•MaJ  Oen  James  Ferguson,  1530A,  Regular 
Air  Force 

•MaJ  Oen  Harvey  T  Alness.  1086A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

•MaJ.  Gen  Thomas  S  Moorman,  Jr  ,  644A. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force  to  the  grades 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
835,  title  10,  of  the  United  SUtes  Code: 

To  be  major  generals 

MaJ  Gen.  John  8  Hardy,  1502A  (brigadier 
general,  Regular  Air  Force),  UB.   Air  Force. 

MaJ  Oen.  James  V.  Edmundson,  1863 A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Ma]  Oen  Benjamin  O  Davis.  Jr.,  1206A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  UB. 
Air  Force 

MaJ.  Oen  Albert  P.  Clark,  1318A  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  UB.  Air  Force. 

MaJ  Oen  Lewis  L.  Mundell.  1388A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ  Oen  Robert  J  Friedman,  1379A  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  A  Breltwelser,  1406A 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  UB. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Fred  M  Dean,  1480 A  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ  Oen  Waymond  A.  Etevls,  1470A  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ  Oen  Cecil  H.  Chlldre,  1561 A  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ  Gen  Frank  E  Rouse.  1595 A  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ  Oen.  Hewitt  T.  Wheless.  1609A  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force).  US  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Oen  Henry  R.  Sullivan.  Jr..  1655A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force 

MaJ  Gen.  Osmond  J  RItland.  1731A  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ  Gen  Keith  K  Compton,  1849A  (brig- 
adier general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force 

MaJ  Oen  Jofeph  R  Holzapple,  1897A 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen  r>avld  A  Burchlnal,  1936A  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ  Gen  James  F  Whlsenand,  1945A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.8. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ  Oen  Glen  W.  Martin,  1056A  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Force. 


MaJ.  Oen.  Willlam  W.  Momyer.  1964A  (brig- 
adier general,  RegtUar  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Richard  L.  Bohannon,  19067A 
(brigadier  gfeneral.  Regular  Air  Force,  Med- 
ical). US.  Air  Force. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 
Brig.  Gen.  Gordon  H.  Austin.  1207A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) ,  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  R.  Terrell,  1221A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Frederic  H.  Miller,  1273A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.8.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  J.  SUnley  Holtoner,  1283A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  P.  Klocko,  1327A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Ivan  W.  McElroy,  1338A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Oen.    Paul    W.    Scheidecker,    1354A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Brig.  Oen.  William  G.  Hlpjjs,  1358A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Oen.    John    N.    Ewbank,    Jr.,    1381A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Force. 
Brig.   Oen.    Paul    T.    Preuaa.    1407A    (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) .  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  B.  Kelffer,  1409A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  E.  Arnold.  1478A  («rfo- 
nel,  RegiQar  Air  Force) ,  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  F.  Worden,  1610A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Forct) ,  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Clyde  Box.  1835A  (colonel,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force).  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  O.  Ruegg,  1620A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Curtln,  1643A  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force).  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Robert  B.  Miller,  1646A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  E.  Greer.  1672 A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  B.  Beetle,  ie82A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) .  UB.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.   Oen.  Perry  M.   HoLslngton  n.    1604A 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.   Oen.   Oeorge    B.    Greene,   Jr..    1736A 

(oolonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  WllUam  E.  Creer,  1742 A  (colonel, 

Regular  Air  Force) ,  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.   Horace   D.   Aynesworth,   1771A 
(colonel.  Regiilar  Air  Force),  UB-  Air  Force. 
Brig.  Oen.  Philip  H.  Oreasley,  1821 A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Joseph  H.  Moore.  1836A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  A.  Dunning,  1855A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Melyln  F.  McNlckle,  1801A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Oen.    Gilbert    L.    Prltchard.    1974A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Brig.  Gen.  Reginald  J.  Cllzbe,  3004A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jerry  D.  Page,  2052A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.   William    E.    Leonhard.    18095A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Brig.  Oen.  Charles  H.  Terhune,  Jr.,  3424A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Brig.  Gen.  Robert  N.  Smith.  3783A   (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Harold  E.  Humfeld.  3657A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) ,  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Selmon  W.  Wells.  SOOlA  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force ) ,  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  T.  Seawell.  4034A  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  S.  Brown,  4000A  (colo- 
nel). Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Seth  J.  McKee.  4278A  (oolonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  C.  Meyer,  4496A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force).  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Jack  J.  Catton,  4719A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 


Brig.  Gen.  Theodore  C.  Bedwell,  Jr.,  19101A 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force,  Medical),  UB. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  A.  Strickland,  Jr., 
19097A  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force,  Medical ) , 
UB.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  61,  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  major  general* 

Brig.  Gen.  Don  Coupland,  1766A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  B  Dany,  1061A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Dwlght  O.  Monteith,  1205 A, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Curtis  R.  Low,  134gA,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  O.  Thome,  Jr.,  1514A. 
Regular  Air  Potcc. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  C.  McOehee,  1746A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  James  E.  RoberU.  1846A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Aubrey  L.  Jennings,  1007SA, 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  R.  Terrell.  1221A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  P.  Klocko,  I327A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) ,  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brtg.  Oen.  Paul  W.  Scheidecker,  1354A, 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  FcM-ce),  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  B.  Kleffer,  1409A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  E.  Arnold.  1478A  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Clyde  Box,  1535 A  (colonel.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brtg.  Gen.  Robert  O.  Ruegg,  1620 A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Oeorge  B.  Oreene,  Jr.,  1736A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  H.  Moore,  1836A  (oolonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brtg.  Gen.  Melvin  F.  McNlckle,  1891A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jerry  D.  Page,  2063A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Faroe. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Terhune,  Jr.,  3424A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  E.  Humfeld,  3857A  (colo- 
nel, RegiQar  Air  Force) ,  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Selmon  W.  Wells,  3991A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  SeUi  J.  McKee,  4270 A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brtg.  Gen.  Lee  W.  Fulton,  1107A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Ftn-oe. 

Brig.  Oen.  Emmett  B.  Cassady,  1005A. 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Force. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

•Col.  Godfrey  T.  McHugh,  1257 A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Duward  L.  Crow.  18061A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Albert  L.  Pearl,  AO35020S,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Norman  C.  Spencer,  Jr.,  1230A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Harry  E.  Goldswcn-thy,  1631A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Joeeph  L.  Dickman,  1656A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Lewis  W.  Stocking,  1709A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Charles  O.  Chandler,  Jr.,  1842A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Hubert  S.  Judy,  3032A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  John  B.  McPherson,  SOdSA,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Prentiss  D.  Wynne,  Jr.,  lOOOA,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  William  D.  Oreenfleld,  1899A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Alonzo  A.  Towner,  lOlSSA.  Regular  Air 
Force,  Medical. 
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Col.  Kenneth  E.  Fletcher,  19136A,  Regular 
Air  Force.  Medical. 

Col.  Robert  W.  Manjsa,  2713A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Lawrence  F.  Loesch.  4300A.  Regtilar 
Air  Force. 

Col.  wmton  R.  Close.  4343A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  John  D.  Lavelle.  4358A.  Regular  Air 
F'jrce. 

Col  Donald  W.  Graham.  4361A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Otto  J  Glaaser.  4368A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col  Louis  B  Groasmlth,  Jr  .  4430A.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Harry  L  Evans,  4619A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  William  W.  Wlsman,  4990A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Jay  T.  Robblns.  5029A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Joseph  J  Cody.  Jr  ,  5126A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col  Gordon  M  Graham.  7761A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  William  J  Crumm.  8663A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  John  W  Vogt.  Jr..  8709A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

cm.  Luclua  D.  Clay.  Jr..  8056A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  James  H  Welner,  33425A  (lieutenant 
colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 


Col.  Joeeph  R.  Deluca,  33749A  (major.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force* .  US.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  H  EUls,  36867A  (major,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force ) ,  U  S.  Air  Force. 

(N'oTi:  ~  Asterisk  i')  Indicate*  oflScer  wa« 
apfX'lnted    during     the     last     recess     ut    the 

Sir-n.-ite  I 

rs  NwT 

The  (oUowing-aamed  ofBcert  of  the  Regu- 
lar Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  indicated . 

I.IVX 

To  be  rear  admirals 


Charlea  B   Br(X>k8.  Jr 
William  B   Sieglaff 
Joseph  W   Lever  ton. 

Jr 
James  C   Dempysey 
John  W   Byn? 
Joseph  D   Black 
Andrew  J   H:ll.  Jr. 
Frederick  J   Becton 
Francis  T.  Williamson 
Frederick  J    Brush 


Joseph  A   Jaap 
Louls  A    Bryan 
Allen  M    Shlun 
A:fre<l  R    Mutter 
R. chard  S    Cralghlll 
Daniel  F  Smith.  Jr 
Tlnjmas  F   Connolly 
Wrtldemar  F   A    Wendt 
Charles  J    Palmer 
Hijb*>rt  B   Fulton  II 
Ch, tries  A   Curtze 


MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  reir  admiral 
Harold  J  Cukely 

svvn.r   CORPS 

To  be  rear  admirals 
Ch.irles  A   Bllck  John  W    Bottoms 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve    for    permanent    promotion    to    the 

grade  lndlcat«Hl 

Tu  (>>•  rt'jr  uiirniraLi 
I  proy  J    Alexandemon 
Grant  O.  Calhoun 

L'  S    Marine  Ci^rps 

The  fi>Ilowlng-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  fir  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  lndicat«-d. 

To  be  major  generals 

A!phH  r,  IV^wser  Jvmes  M  Mnstem.  Sr. 

Amt;.  H   Kier  Ralph  K  Rottet 

Hjdney  S.  W.ide 

To  be  brig  'dwr  grnrralM 

Thom.is  F  RUey  WUUam  T,  Falrbourn 

Frederick  E  Leek  Bruno  A   Hocbmuth 

(>1ell  M  Coiioley  Hoy  I.  Kline 

Plillip  W  John  Wliuam  R,  Collins 

In   the   Armt 

1  lie  iiiirnUi.itlins  beginning  Lt.  G«n.  Paul 
IX>Witt  Adams*  to  be  general,  and  ending 
Kar.d.kll  L.  Yeargan  to  be  second  lleutOTiAnt. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Sou.tte  Hiul  appe.ired  In  the  Congressional 
Us(.-OR0  on   January    15,    1963. 

•(.rcr.pral  Ad.ims  and  five  other  general 
othcers  also  appear  as  confirmed  under  the 
Individual  U  b.  Army  nominations  of  this 
date. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


New  York  SUte  BencfiU  Froi 
Exports  t»  Japaa 


Our 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUa  CELLER 

or    IfXW    TOBK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RZPRBSENTATIVES 
Tiiesday.  January  30.  1962 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  fail  to  realize  how  much  the 
United  States,  and  the  State  of  New 
York  in  particular,  benefit  from  our  ex- 
ports to  Japan.  In  the  past  5  years  the 
United  States  has  exported  more  to  Ja- 
pan than  to  any  other  country  except 
Canada.  Our  commodity  exports  to  Ja- 
pan amounted  to  $1.3  billion  In  1960.  and 
$1.7  billion  inl  961,  In  1960,  190.000  jobs 
were  created  for  American  workers  by 
these  exports  to  Japan,  and  this  fl^rure 
rose  to  250,000  jobs  last  year.  By  1970, 
it  is  estimated,  our  national  exports  to 
Japan  will  exceed  $3  billion.  Except  in 
1959,  the  balance  of  our  trade  with  Ja- 
pan has  been  favorable  to  us  since  1950. 
In  1960  our  exports  exceeded  Imports  by 
$200  million;  in  1961,  by  $600  million. 

Our  own  State  of  New  York,  in  1960. 
exported  commodities  valued  at  $78  mil- 
lion to  Japan,  with  6,800  JobB  created  by 
this  trade.  Our  exports  Inchxled:  ma- 
chinery, $25  million;  metal  scrap,  $23 
million:  chemicals,  $9  million;  agricul- 
tural products.  $7  million;  photographic 
goods.  $5  million;  metal  products,  $5 
million;  copper.  $3  million;  and  scien- 
tific instruments,  $1  million. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  benefits  of  these 
expanding  exports  to  Japan,  we  must 
ever  be  mindful  that  trade  is  a  two-way 
street.     If  Japan  is  to  continue  to  take 


our  exports  and  pay  for  tlif^m,  Japan 
must  be  able  to  export  on  her  own  be- 
half. For  us  to  stihe  imports  from  Ja- 
pan by  the  erection  of  tariff  walls  would 
be  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
egg.  It  would  deprive  Japan  of  the  dol- 
lars needed  to  purchase  American  goods 
and  would  end  by  forcing  Japan  Into  the 
arms  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  Japan  must 
export  in  order  to  survive  economically. 
If  we  shut  out  her  products  she  must 
seek  markets  elsewhere — aixl  today  this 
means  the  marlcets  of  Red  China  and 
Red  Russia. 


Reiol«tioB  ia  Behalf  of  Freedom  for 
F.ithuaaia,  Latvia,  asd  Estonia 


I'l/ated  to  the  most  brut.il  colonial  oppiea- 
Blon.   and 

Whereas  the  people  arwl  Oovemmcnt  o*  the 
L'niied  States  of  America  have  a  lon^  aiMl 
established  record  In  aiding  oppre— d  poople: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reaoic^d.  That  the  Seruite  and  Houn  of 
Repreacniattvea  of  the  United  Btatea  of 
America  urge  the  President  and  the  CkJverD- 
ment  of  the  United  SUtee  to  take  all  the 
necessary  steps  to  put  the  Baltic  8tat«B  prob- 
lem on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Natlorui 
requesting  that;  ( 1 1  The  Soviet  Union  with- 
draw ail  Sov'tat  troops,  agents,  oolanlata,  and 
controls  from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Bstonla; 
(3)  return  ail  BalUc  exiles  from  Sibarla, 
prlaona.  and  siaw-labor  camps;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  United  Natkxis  con- 
duct free  elections  In  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  under  lu  supervision. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHTTSrrrS 

IN  THE  HOUS«  OF  RIPRISENTATIV'KS 

Tuesday,  January  30.  1962 

Mr.  LANE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rzcord,  I 
include  the  following: 

RasoLtTTTON  n»  Bkhai^  OF  FaaxDOM  roa 
LrrHUANiA.  Latvta.  ajtd  Estonia 

Whereas  the  Baltic  States  were  occupied 
by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Lithuania,  Latvta. 
and  Estonia  are  desperately  struggling  to  re- 
gain their  freedom  and  Independence;  and 

Whereas  so  many  countries  under  colonial 
domination  have  been  or  are  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  establish  their  own  Independ- 
ent states,  the  Baltic  Nations  having  a  great 
hlstfirlcal  past  and  having  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  for  centuries  are   now  sub- 


G>aat7  Af eats,  Firtt  CoBfretrioBAl  Dis* 
trict,  Saloted  bj  Coofretsmaa 


EXTf:NSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRXSXNTA'nVXS 

rue^day,  January  30, 19€2 

Mr  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coun- 
ties in  Alabama's  P^rst  Congreoslonal 
District — Choctaw.  Clarke.  Marengo, 
Mobile.  Monroe,  Washington,  and  Wil- 
cox— made  a  magnificent  contribution  to 
the  agriculture  of  this  State  last  year. 

The  work  that  county  agents  and  their 
assistants  carried  out  with  farmera  and 
their  families — and  all  others  Intereated 
in  promoting  agriculture — was  done  In  a 
splendid  way. 
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Annual  records  point  out  the  agents 
outstanding  accomplishments.  Let  us 
look  at  a  few  examples.  Clarke  County 
Agent  O.  C.  Helms  assisted  in  some  way 
all  1,494  farms  in  his  county  during  1961. 
Mobile  County  Agent  Charles  J.  Brock- 
way  made  an  excellent  record  of  2,254 
farm  visits  in  his  county.  In  Monroe 
County,  Afient  A.  V.  Culpepper  assisted 
2,183  out  of  2.873  farm  families  sometime 
durinK  the  year.  County  Agent  D.  O. 
Estos  in  Washington  County  was  real 
active  in  4-H  work.  He  has  an  out- 
standing number  of  42  4-H  Clubs  in  the 
county.  County  Agent  R.  M.  Barnett  in 
Wilcox  County  was  called  on  3,030  times 
by  farmers. 

Statistics  for  the  entire  district  are 
even  more  impressive.  For  example,  this 
district  reports  to  me  that  county  agents 
have  made  11.725  visits  to  help  farmers 
with  their  pressing:  problems.  They  have 
distributed  56  083  different  bulletins  over 
the  countie.s.  and  have  held  3.293  mect- 
IngF,  throughout  the  district  with  the  at- 
tendance totaling  about  128.000.  Dis- 
trict No.  1  also  has  191  active  4-H  Clubs. 
Thus  is  an  average  of  27  clubs  per  county. 

Timber  was  the  districts'  highest  in- 
come ."^ource  This  item  brought  a  total 
of  $14,500,000  Thf  beef  cattle  toUl  was 
second  with  $14,293,000.  Other  items 
which  contnbutt^d  to  the  district's  rural 
Income  w»'re  cotton,  dairying,  poultry, 
hogs,  shrrp,  grain  crops,  peanuts,  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  other  truck  crops. 

Congressional  District  1  throws  out  to 
these  agents  and  their  assistants  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  their  outstanding  work  for 
the  year  of  1961. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
appreciation  that  I  salute  F.  M.  Barnett. 
Charles  J.  Brockway,  A.  V.  Culpepper, 
D  O  Estes,  F  M  Jones,  O.  C.  Helms,  and 
Matthew  Sexton.  i 


CoBfressmaa  Walter  on  Nontked  Airliac 
Finances — Installment  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF   CALiroR>flA 

rs  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1962 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gressman Francis  Waltir  has  reviewed 
the  financial  reports  of  nonscheduled 
airlines  certificated  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  a  statement  delivered 
l>efore  the  House  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  Monday,  January  8,  1962. 
Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include  the 
statement  In  the  Congressional  Record: 

Statemekt  bt  RrniEsiNTATrvE  Pbancis  E. 
Waittr.  DrMocRAT.  OF  Pennsylvania,  Be- 
roRK  THE  House  Armed  SEBvicxa  Sitbcom- 
MrmcE  on  Monday,  Janu.miy  8,  1962 
Gentlemen.  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  befcjre  you  on  this  Impor- 
tant matter. 

As  you  know,  my  Interest  stems  from  the 
Imperial  Airlines  crash  at  Richmond.  Va.. 
November  8,  1961,  In  which  29  boys  from 
my  district  were  killed.  Initial  Information 
about  that  accident  was  so  disturbing  that 
I  began  looking  In  detail  Into  the  nonsched- 


uled or  supplemental  carriers  as  a  group.  I 
have  decided  that  the  meet  helpful  contri- 
bution I  can  make  to  your  Investigation  is 
to  summarize  for  you  the  facts  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  thus  far  on  these  companies. 
I  am  very  concerned  about  what  I  have 
investigated,  and  I  hope  the  matters  I  have 
discovered  will  help  lead  to  early  legislation 
that  will  put  this  house  in  order. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
now  approximately  32  carriers  holding 
authority  as  nonscheduled  or  supplemental 
carriers.  Without  going  Into  details  of  the 
type  of  authority  they  possessed  earlier,  the 
present  authority  of  approximately  25  of 
them  consists  of  certificates  awarded  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  the  Large  Ir- 
regular Air  Carrier  Investigation,  CAB 
docket  5132,  In  Janur^ry  1959.  Some  of  the 
certificates  were  for  2  years,  the  rest  for  5. 
They  gave  each  company  unlimited  domestic 
charter  right,  plus  the  right  to  operate  10 
round  trips  per  month  In  individually  tick- 
eted business  on  each  of  as  many  domestic 
routes  as  a  carrier  might  wish. 

The  court  of  apj>ea'.s  held  that  this  award 
was  Illegal.  Before  appeal  from  this  de- 
cision could  come  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
the  Congress,  at  the  end  of  the  session  In 
I960,  passed  a  law  simply  extending  for  20 
months  the  authority  which  had  been 
granted  by  the  CAB.  The  Idea  was  to  give 
Congress  time  to  decide  either  to  let  the 
authority  of  these  carriers  expire  at  the  end 
of  the  20  months,  or  to  enact  permanent 
legislation  governing  the  type  of  authority 
to  be  given  them.  The  20-month  law  expires 
March  14  of  this  year. 

The  Supreme  Cotirt,  therefore,  did  not  pass 
a  Judgment  on  the  case.  It  returned  it  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  which  is  retaining 
Jurisdiction  pending  a  decision  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  authority  of  some  of  the  remaining 
six  or  seven  carriers,  which  preexisted  the 
Board's  decision,  was  continued  pending  fur- 
ther hearings  on  the  qualifications  of  those 
carriers  and  two  are  new  supplements  which 
have  been  certificated  by  the  Board  since  its 
decision  in  docket  5132. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  In  its  Report  No.  1177 
of  September  13,  1961,  on  H.R.  7318,  said  of 
the  Board's  decision  In  docket  5132 : » 

"The  so-called  certificates  Issued  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  the  supplemen- 
taU  were  illegal.  This  Illegality  was  not  a 
mere  technical  Infraction  of  the  act.  It  was 
fundamental.  The  10-fllght  individually 
ticketed  grant  violated  basic  principles  of  the 
economic  regulatory  philosophy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958." 

I  have  made  a  careful  and  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  past  record  and  fitness  of 
these  companies  and,  while  the  following  Is 
by  no  means  a  complete  summary.  It  re- 
veals what  I  think  will  cause  this  committee 
and  the  entire  Congress  the  gravest  concern. 
Before  beginning  this  review,  one  word 
about  "fitness".  The  word  "fit"  is  not  used 
by  mere  chance.  It  Is  a  word  of  art.  It  Is 
probably  the  single  most  Important  word  In 
the  entire  statute.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Act.  using  precisely  the  same  phrase  as  was 
in  lU  predecessor,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act, 
ever  since  Its  enactment  in  1938,  says  in 
part  that  "The  Board  shall  Issue  a  certificate 
authorizing  the  •  •  •  transportation  covered 
by  the  application.  If  It  finds  that  the  appli- 
cant is  fit,  willing,  and  able  to  perform  such 
transportation  properly,  and  to  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  rules, 
regulations  and  requirements  of  the  Board 
•   •    •"   (sec.  401(d)  (1)  K 

The  statute  does  not  say  "somewhat  fit", 
or  •partially  fi^'.  It  says  fit.  One  of  the 
grounds  for  the  Court  of  Aopeals'  reversal 
of  the  Boards  decision  in  Docket  5132  was 
precisely  on  this  basis,  for  the  Board  did 
not  require  that  each  of  the  carriers  show 
that    it    was    "fit"    to   do   all    the   things   its 


certificate  would  authorize,  but  instead  cer- 
tificated them  as  a  group,  in  effect  allowing 
one  carrier  to  "trade"  on  the  qualifications 

of  another.  The  court.  In  effect,  said  that 
by  the  plain  words  of  the  statute  this  was 
obvious  error.  Moreover,  the  Board  not  only 
said  It  would  not  require  such  high  stand- 
ards of  fitness  of  this  gjoup  of  carriers  as 
It  does  of  others,  but  It  even  went  further 
and  divided  this  group  Into  the  "more  fit", 
to  which  It  gave  5-year  certificates,  and  the 
"less  fit"  to  which  it  therefore  gave  2-year 
certificates.  Thus  the  Board  in  effect  said 
there  are  three  different  standards  of  fit- 
ness. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  record  of  each  of 
these  carriers  to  see  Just  how  fit  they  are. 

First,  there  is  a  group  of  six  that  report- 
edly are  bankrupt.  These  appear  to  be: 
Arctic-Pacific,  Inc.:  Aviation  Corp.  of  Seattle 
(  doing  business  as  Westair  Transport ) ;  Con- 
ner Air  Lines,  Inc.;  General  Airways,  Inc  ; 
Miami  Airline.  Inc.;  Transooean  Air  Lines. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  see  the  official  bankruptcy  doc- 
uments as  to  each  of  these  carriers.  How- 
ever, I  have  been  Informed  that  each  is  bank- 
rupt, and  the  data  in  balance  sheets,  sent  me 
by  the  CAB,  certainly  indicates  this.  Miami 
Airlines,  for  Instance,  as  of  September  30. 
1960,  reported  to  the  Board  current  assets  of 
$16,200  versus  current  liabilities  of  $316,600. 
Earned  surplus  was  minus  $714,000.  This 
appears  to  be  Its  latest  report  to  the  Board. 
Transocean,  September  30,  1961,  reported 
$1,181,000  current  assets,  $16,657,000  current 
liabilities,  and  a  net  worth  deficit  of 
$18,079,000. 

What  is  the  relevance  of  this?  The  entire 
history  of  air  transportation  shows  that 
safety  Is  not  only  intimately  related  to  finan- 
cial well-being,  but.  In  fau:t.  Just  plain  de- 
pends on  it.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  It- 
self arose  largely  from  the  bad  accident  rec- 
ord of  carriers  that  were  going  broke  in  the 
nild-1930's  and  were  consequently  shaving 
maintenance  and  other  expenditures  with- 
out which  yotl  cannot  have  air  safety. 

Second,  when  a  company  goes  bankrupt 
the  creditors  are  left  holding  the  bag,  and 
In  the  case  of  the  nonskeds,  one  of  the  main 
creditors  has  over  many  long  years  been  the 
U.S  Government,  with  unpaid  bills  for  fuel, 
oil,  maintenance,  supplies,  and  services  of 
many  kinds.  Precisely  in  the  amount  that 
these  bills  have  proved  uncollectible,  these 
carriers  have  obviously  been  subsidized  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  In  the  case 
of  Transocean,  for  Instance,  I  am  advised 
that  the  Air  Force  has  stated  that  $108,497 
for  fuel  and  oil  alone  Is  uncollectible,  while 
I  have  a  copy  of  a  filing  by  the  Government 
In  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  In  which  the 
Government  claims  over  $365,000. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  safety  and  financial  ability 
than  Arctic-Pacific,  whose  crash  at  Toledo 
October  29,  1960,  killed  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  California  Polytechnic  football 
team.  That  carrier  also  appeared  to  be  shot 
through  with  mismanagement  and.  In  fact, 
downright  Indifference  to  whether  great  risks 
were  taken.  Reports  were  that  the  pilots 
took  off  below  mlnlmums,  that  the  man- 
agement suppressed  or  destroyed  adverse 
ratings  of  pilot  competence,  and  that  un- 
recorded flights  were  conducted.  The  man 
behind  the  company,  James  Springer,  then 
moved  into  another  air  transport  operation 
on  the  west  coast,  listing  himself  as  only  an 
expediter  In  the  company's  personnel  roster, 
apparently  to  conceal  what  later  hearings 
Indicated  was  his  actual  control  of  the 
company.  Operations  were  flown  which 
some  pilots  refused  to  fly  as  being  unsafe, 
and  a  crash  killing  seven  at  Travis  Air  Force 
Base  led  to  a  CAB  hearing  last  December  In 
San  Francisco  on  FAA  action  to  ground  the 
company. 

There  Is  an  even  larger  group  of  14  car- 
riers which,  while  apparently  not  bankrupt, 
have  revealed  in  the  balance  sheet  they  have 
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moat  reoentlj  filed  wltli  the  CAB  conditions 
which  merit  the  attention  of  the  committee 
Balance  sheet  dates  are  June  30  and  Septem- 
ber 30.  1901 

The  carriers  are:  Airline  Transport Xlar- 
rlera.  Inc  (doing  biisineas  as  Calif ornla- 
Bawallan  Airlines):  American  Flyers  Airline 
Corp  :  Associated  Air  Transport.  Inc.:  Coastal 
Air  Lines:  Modem  Air  Transport.  Inc  :  Over- 
seas National  Airways:  President  Airlines. 
Inc.  (formerly  called  California-Eastern 
Aviation.  Inc.);  Saturn  Airways.  Inc.;  Sour- 
dough Air  Transport;  Standard  Airways.  Inc  ; 
Stewart  Air  Service;  United  States  Overseas 
Airlines.  Inc;  Vance  Roberts;  World  Wide 
Airlines,  Inc 

Here  are  some  facts  about  each  of  these 
companies 

I  Airline  Transport  Carriers.  Inc  .  doing 
business   as   CaUfornla-Hawailan    Airlines 


lamed   surplus    (deficit) 
Net  worth  i  deficit ) 


_   tie?  (XX) 
W   800 


Recently  declared  unfit  by  MATS  for  fi- 
nancial Inadequacy,  substandard  mainte- 
nance, and  marginal  operating  ability 

CAB  bureau  counsel  moved  on  January  3 
to  reopen  the  record,  in  the  continuation  of 
hearings  In  docket  5132  to  determine 
whether  this  company's  authority  will  be 
continued,  on  the  ground  that  Investigation 
of  the  company's  books  by  the  CAB  Bureau 
of  Enforcement  last  October  revealed  Incor- 
rect balance  sheets  filed  with  the  CAB  for 
both  December  1960.  and  June  1961  Bureau 
counsel  stated  that  the  carrier  Hated  current 
liabilities  .IS  lom^-term  debt,  thus  distorting 
Its  current  ratio  from  an  actual  1  to  6  6  to 
a  purported  1  6  to  1 

He  added  that  "In  view  of  the  carriers 
apparent,  and  possibly  willful  vl(jlatK>ns  jf 
the  Board's  reporting  requirement  in  sub- 
mitting financial  reports,  the  ability  and 
desire  of  the  carrier  to  adhere  to  the  Board  s 
rules  and  regulations  becomes  subject  to 
much  doubt" 

2  .American   Flyers    Airline   Corp  • 

Current    liabilities $252  Soo 

Current  assets 107  500 

Working    capital          deficit  145,000 

Earned  surplus do..    .  49   700 

Net     worth do 44.700 

3  Associated  Air  Transport.  Inc 

C\irrent    llabllltlea 354  000 

Current  assets 152.000 


Working    capital  deficit 

Earned  surplus do 

Capital    surplus do 

Net  W')rth 


202.  000 

162    500 
12.400 

174   900 


Recently  declared  jnflt  by  BmIATS  fur  finan- 
cial Inadequacy,  substandard  maintenance 
and  substrindard  quality  of  service  Official 
CAB  accident  reports  show  that  this  tarrler 
has  had    three  accidents  In   the  pust   4   years 

4    Coastal  Air  Lines 

Current    liabilities 8J9   700 

Current  assets    11,200 


WDrkini?    capital deficit 

Earned  surplus  do.. 


18    500 
64,  400 


Net    worth 


do 


55  900 


The  company  did  only  $6,750  of  business 
m  1961  It  owns  no  flight  equipment  Man- 
agement Is  at  present  seeking  board  approval 
to  sell  Its  supplemental  certificate  in  CAB 
l>>cket    12425 

.5    M  )dern  Air  Tran.sport.  Inc 


Current    liabilities    

$349 
152 

6u<) 

Current  ajisets    .. 

500 

deficit.- 
do. 
.    .do 

Working    '•.^nltal.. 

Birning  surplus 

Ne'     worth 

197. 
38 
37 

100 

3t)0 
300 

6    Overseas  National  Airways: 

Current      llabllltlea       (Including 

overhaul  reserves ) 2,  848,  000 

Current  assets 1,  223,  COO 


Working    capital  deficit 

Earned  surplus do 

Net    worth        ..do 


1.625.  000 
987,400 
8«7. 400 


This  financial  condition  Is  much  worse 
than  that  of  two  carriers  which  MATS  has 
declared  financially  Inadequate  The  car- 
rier owned  no  flight  equipment  as  of  Septem- 
ber   30.    i»61 

This  carrier  Is  subject  to  a  CAB  cease 
and  desist  order  in  The  Overseas  National 
Enforcement  Pruceeding  Oocket  11154.  for 
violating  section  401  lai  of  the  act  by  con- 
ducting foreign  air  transportation  without 
authority,  and  section  412  by  Illegally  enter- 
ing Into  agreements  with  foreign  air  earners 
CAB  Order  B   16«95  of  June  5.  1961 

The  company  has  also  been  Involved  in 
repeated  attempts  to  fly  charters  for  charter 
parties  that  Included  Individual  members  of 
the  general  public.  In  violation  of  the 
Boards  North  Atlantic  charter  policy, 
which,  m  line  with  established  pret-edent. 
has  confined  charters  U)  members  >/  bona 
fide,  reas<-inably  h omigeneoua  gr(jupa  See. 
f  >r  instance  CAB  Orders  E  12575  E  12608. 
E  12664  E  12665  E  12669  E  12742.  E  12y92 
in    1958 

7  President  Airlines.  Inc  i  successor  to 
Cihfornla-Eaatern    Aviation     Inc  i 

Although  I  requested  of  the  CAB  a  bal- 
ance sheet  for  each  carrier  I  did  not  re- 
ceive one  f  )r  President  and  therefore  as- 
sume the  earner  has  not  filed  with  the  CAB 
as  required  I  am  informed  h  >wever  that 
MATS  ri.is  recently  declared  tfie  coni;)any 
financially  unfit 

This  is  the  company  which  str^nJed  the 
Chicago  chart>'r  group  at  .Shann  »n  Airport, 
Ireland  and  the  Los  .An»?ele8  charter  Kr^u^ 
In  London  last  fall  As  I  recall  the  press 
repor'ed  the  stranding  at  Shannon  as  due  to 
refusal  of  the  airp<;)rt  authorities  to  release 
the  plane  until  payment  of  delinquent  land- 
ing fees  and  fuel  and  oil   bills 

On  September  10.  1961  a  President  plane 
cra.shed  on  take.  fT  at  Shannon.  kMing  83 
pers<Jtis 

Tj  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  CAB 
has  not  revoked  the  certificate  of  this  carrier. 

(See  CAB  and  PAA  Nf'gllgence  Install- 
ment 11"  In  today's  Keco«d  for  remaiiidcr  of 
Cont;res«nian    Wm.tm  s  statement  i 


CoDfrestmaa  Walter  on  Non-Sked 
Airliaes  FiBaace$ — Installmeat  II 


p:xten8Ion  of  rfmarks 

or 

HON    JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or     CALIKORNIA 

IN    IKE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  30.  1962 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  placed  In.stallnient  I  of  a  statement 
by  Can«re.s.sman  P'rancls  Walter  con- 
cerniiiK'  tinanciiil  rppott.s  of  certain  nun- 
scheduled  airlme.s  certificated  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  m  today's  Con- 
CRES.SIONAL  RECORD  l'nd(  r  unanimou.s 
consent.  I  include  Installment  II  of  .same 
in  the  Re(  ORD  of  this  day 

H     S.i'urii     .\irways      Inc 

C'lrrent  U.iblllttes   ilncludinK  over- 
haul   reservefi    of    $46.700i  $7'2()   9O0 
Current     assets —.,«««._        69   (X)0 

Working    cnplUI      .deficit    .     805  300 


Saturn  s  balance  sheet  oontalna  a  atate- 
ment  of  total  llabllltlea  and  coaxputation  of 
net  worth  which  Is  thoroughly  confuatng  and 
unintelligible  to  me  and  I  hereby  request  an 
Immediate  audit  of  It  by  the  CAB.  The 
above  statement  also  reflects  a  poorer  con- 
dition than  that  of  the  two  carriers  declared 
financially  Inadequate  by  MATS. 

9    Sourdough . 

Current   llabllltlea $12,000 

Current    assets      6,000 


Working  caplUl deficit..       ft.  100 

Plight  equipment  totals  only ao.  000 

Tiie  committee  may  want  to  pauaa  to  con- 
sider these  figures  What  kind  of  a  plane 
do  you  own  for  $aO.CKW? 

In  a  pnxreedlng  to  revoke  this  carrier's  op- 
erating authority  for  dormancy,  the  Board, 
while  acknowledging  that  the  carrier  had 
been  dormant,  held  that  It  would  not  be  In 
the  public  Interest  and  that  no  useful  pur- 
p<>se  would  be  served  by  revoking  such  au- 
thority Order  E  14630  of  November  B.  1B50 
The  Bo.ird  had  announced  In  Its  10&S  decl- 
si>>n  in  docket  5132,  that  It  Intended  to 
revoke  carriers  for  dormancy  because  of 
the  repealed  history  of  such  certificates  be- 
ing acquired  by  Illegal  operators  who  con- 
tinued their  Illegal  operations  under  the 
purchased  certlflrate  up<jn  revocation  of 
prior  authority  The  Board  s  reason  for  Or- 
d>-r  E  14620  was  '.hat  Its  decision  In  docket 
5132   was    In    lltlgttion 

10    .St.vndard    Alrw:iy8.    Inc  : 

Current    UablUUea $S87.  000 

Current    a.ssets 261.300 


Working    capital deficit..      136.500 

t.  .. :  -U     surplus  .do..        23.500 

Recently  declared  unfit  by  MATS  for  sub- 

s'and.ird  maintenance  and  unsatisfactory 
standards  of   servlre 

1 1     Stew.irt    Air   .Service 

Crirrent  assets  repfjrted  by  the  carrier  as 
minus  $2  170  with  cash  on  hand  of  minus 
$3  251  I  have  never  heard  of  having  an  as- 
set that  Is  a  minus  dollar  amount  Current 
liabilities  a.'e  $70,594.  for  s  working  capital 
defllt   of    I  gather.   $73,764 

I  request  a  CAB  audit  and  eiplanatlon  of 
this  balance  sheet  This  appears  particu- 
larly necessary  In  view  of  CAB  Order  E^-13877 
of  August  11  1958.  ordering  this  carrier  to 
cea.se  and  desist  from  violating  the  Board's 
regulations  by  falling  to  supply  requested  re- 
visions, correc-tlons  or  explanations  to  finan- 
cial reports  required  by  the  Board.  The 
company  had  failed  to  respond  to  such  CAB 
requests  until  after  d(X-ketlng  of  the  peti- 
tion for  enforcement  in  that  prtx-eedlng 

U    Cnlted    States   Overseas    Airlines.   Inc 


Current    llabllltlea. 
Current     asiiets 


$3.  423.  500 
1 ,  536.  000 


Working    capital.. deficit..      I.  8*6.  600 

Eirned     surplus do..      1.714.000 

Net    worth do    .      1,421,700 

This  is  a  financial  status  much  worse  than 
that  of  the  two  carriers  MATB  has  disap- 
proved on  the  ground  of  financial  inade- 
quacy 

One  of  the  statutory  requirements  la  that 
a  c.irrler  t>e  fit.  willing,  and  able  "•  •  •  to 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
rules,  rpgul.ttlona.  and  requirements  of  the 
Board  •  •  •'  (Federal  Aviation  Act.  aec- 
tlon  401id  )  I  1  )  J 

In  bj60  there  was  u  finding  that  thia  com- 
p.iiiy  violated  section  403  of  the  act  by  ex- 
changing transportation  for  advertlalng. 
publicity  and  or  promotional  gooda  and 
.services,  thus  receiving  compenaatlon  other 
th:in  'he  fares  specified  In  Its  tariffs.  Order 
E   15999.  November  7.  1960.  docket  1097B 

Last  month  the  Board  ordered  the  carrier 
to  cease  and  desist  from  operating  In  excesa 
of    Its    authorized    10    flights    per    month.    In 
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violation  of  aectlon  401(a)  of  the  act,  on 
each  of  five  of  the  principal  routes  of  the 
country:  New  York-Loa  AAgelea.  Mew  York- 
Oakhoid.  New  York-ChiaB«o.  Chicago-Loa 
Angeles,  and  Loa  Anselea- Honolulu.  (Order 
E    17822.  dix-ket   10979  i 

13    Vance  RoberU: 

This  nppears  to  be  a  carrier  of  a  aiac  com- 
parable to  Sourdough.  Current  assets  are 
only  $2>t3.  with  total  aaaeU  only  $41,838. 

This  Is  one  of  the  two  oocnpaniea  newly 
certificated  by  the  Board  aubaequent  to  tta 
decision  In  docket  61S2.  It  la  bard  to  be- 
lieve that  carriers  of  thia  else  cam  be  of  alg- 
niflcant  value  to  the  military.  In  addition. 
It  se«ms  fair  to  question  whether  the  Oov- 
ernmrnt  should  Itoenae  a  company  whoae 
tota'  assets  are  substantially  leas  than  the 
possible  vfilvie  of  Ita  operating  authority  to 
some  Illegal  operator  seeking  to  buy  such 
kuthorlty  with  which  to  resume  operations. 

14.  World   Wide  Airlines.  Inc.: 

Current   Uabllitles $110,700 

Current  iisscts 48,  200 

Working    capital deficit..        82,500 

EariiCd  surplus do..     238,700 

Net    worth do..        49,400 

In  an  InlUal  decision  of  K4ay  24.  1961 
(d'.cket  5i:'2i.  reci  mniending  a  supplemental 
certificate  for  this  company  despite  finding 
that  It  "IS  In  a  weak  financtsl  condition  " 
based  on  a  net  worth  deficit  of  $19,160,  which 
Is  60  percent  lew  than  the  net  worth  deficit 
shou-n  above,  the  ex^unlner  said,  moreover, 
that  the  fig, ire  of  $19,160  probably  under- 
stated the  net  worth  deficit  by  at  least 
$105,273  since  the  aaaet  side  Included  the 
company's  CAB  operating  authority,  valued 
by  the  present  management  at  that  figure. 

A  brief  hl.'^tory  of  this  carrier  followB;  Al- 
though 11  has  chatiged  hands  repeatedly,  the 
CAA  at  one  point  when  It  was  controlled  by 
one  Eric  Pearson  In  the  early  1960's  stated 
that  "We  will  not  consider  World  Wide  Air- 
lines. Inc  .  qualified  lor  an  air  carrier  op- 
erating certificate  so  long  as  Mr.  Pearson  is 
In  a  position  to  ctintrol  or  Infiuence  the  com- 
p.my  8  actions  •  •  •"  See  CAB  docket  8680, 
trial  examiner's  InlUal  decision  of  November 
6,  1957  Its  certificate  was  revoked  June  17, 
1954.  as  the  outgrowth  of  a  flight  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Baltimore  with  an  engine  not 
only  overdue  for  overhaul  but  needing  to  be 
changed,  and  fiown  by  a  wildcat  crew  when 
World  Wide  8  regular  pilots  refused  to  fly  the 
plane  The  company  did  not  operate 
through  1955.  1956,  and  at  least  the  first  B 
montlis  of  1957. 

In  a  proceeding  to  revoke  It  for  nonuser. 
the  trial  examiner  noted  that,  after  one 
al>>rtlve  attempt  at  sale  of  the  carrier.  Pear- 
son allegedly  resold  it  to  MeUin  J.  Catlett, 
former  chief  pilot  of  SSW.  a  suplemental 
which  went  bankrupt  In  February  1959  and 
was  Biisj^nded  by  the  Board  In  September 
1959  for  failure  to  refund  tickets,  canceling 
filghts  without  proper  notice,  and  abandon- 
ing Its  ticket  offices  without  adequate  notice 
to  passengers  holding  tickets  and  reserva- 
tions (CAB  order  E  14490>.  The  examiner 
indicated  a  fear  that  Catlett  was  only  a 
nominal  purchaser,  noting  that,  after  Pear- 
s''U's  prior  purported  sale  had  gone  sour: 

■  Within  a  2-week  period,  during  which  the 
hearing  was  continued  at  the  request  of 
respondents  counsel,  Pearson  managed  to 
necotlate  the  sale  of  respondent  to  Catlett. 
Most  unusual  about  this  transaction  Is  the 
fact  that  the  vendee  was  not  required  to 
put  up  any  cash  to  seal  the  agreement.  •  •  • 
The  failure  of  Catlett  to  make  a  downpay- 
ment  and  to  show,  at  the  hearing,  some 
evidence  of  financial  fitness  suggests  the 
possibility  that  he  may  be  a  nominal  pur- 
chaser. Thus,  contrary  to  the  contention 
of  respondent,  the  very  elements  of  the 
Board's  reasoning  In  Imposing  the  'nonuser' 
condition    In   1955   are  present  in   this  case" 


(Initial    dedaioa.    World-Wide  Snforcement 
case,  docket  8880.  Nov.  6,  lfl57). 

The  examiner  also  said,  citing  other  casea, 
that  "these  eaeee  make  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  Board  expects  atrlct  compllanoe 
with  the  two  consecutive  calendar -quarter 
requirements  and  that  only  under  excef>- 
tlonal  conditions  will  the  Board  entertain 
relief   •   •   •." 

These  comments  by  the  examiner  were  In 
November  1657  and  were  baaed  on  the  Board's 
Fwotiounretnwit  in  docket  5^32  of  a  policy 
of  revocation  for  nonuser.  The  Board  on 
November  9,  1959,  however,  dismissed  the 
proceeding  on  the  same  grounds  as  In  the 
Sourdough  dismisaal.  The  latest  stage  is  the 
examiner's  decision  of  May  24,  1961,  recom- 
mending a  certificate,  and  stating  that  "the 
Board  haa  recognized  that  the  service  obliga- 
tions of  such  a  supplemental  carrier  can  be 
met  with  minimum  financial  strength  and 
despite  an  adverse  balance  sheet. "  As  of 
September  30,  1961,  the  carrier  owned  no 
aircraft. 

I  hare  previously  referred  to  the  problem 
of  illegal  combines  of  carriers  formed  for 
tlie  purpose  of  providing  scheduled  or  daily 
service  while  purporting  that  each  carrier  In 
the  combine  In  Itself  does  not  operate  In 
excess  of  Its  permitted  10  flights  per  month. 
This  brtnga  us  to  Blate  Airlines,  Inc.;  Paul 
Mantz  Air  Services  (now  Paramount  Airlines, 
Inc.);  Quaker  City  Airways,  Inc.  (now  using 
the  name  Admiral  Airways^. 

I  am  sure  members  of  this  committee  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  Great  Lakes-"Sky- 
coach"  combine  which  has  been  flying  with 
flagrantly  excessive  frequency,  apparently  for 
more  than  a  decade.  The  authority  of  the 
carriers  In  that  combine  appears  filially  to 
have  been  revoked  by  CAB  orders,  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Coiu-t.  I  think  there  is 
significant  evidence  of  a  plan  to  shift  these 
operations  to  some  of  the  carriers  named 
above.  Just  as  illegal  operators  have  trans- 
ferred to  other  certificates  In  the  past  for 
continued  operations  despite  Board  revoca- 
tion ordera. 

Lobbyist  registrations  filed  with  the  Con- 
gresa  last  aummer  appear  to  show  that  Paul 
Mantz.  Quaker  City,  and  the  Great  Lakes 
combine  have  the  same  lobbyists  and  law 
firm. 

Blatz  has  in  the  past  carried  transconti- 
nental passengers  of  Currey  Air  Transport, 
Ltd.,  to  California  destinations  beyond  Los 
Angeles,  where  Currey  terminates.  This  was 
pursuant  to  an  alleged  charter  of  Bi'«tz  air- 
craft to  Currey,  which  was  in  the  Gre«t  Lakes 
combine.  CAB  Order  K-12987,  September  18, 
1958,  docket  8727.  This  is  a  consent  cease 
and  desist  order  which  In  addition  recites 
many  other  serious  violations  of  the  act  by 
Blatz. 

One  Charles  E.  Lewis  now  purparts  to  own 
Quaker  City.  An  Individual  of  this  name 
also  now  heads  the  Independent  Airline  Asso- 
ciation. See  the  Washington  Post,  January  3. 
1962,  page  B-2.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  association  of  nonskeds  haa  been  re- 
ported at  one  time  or  another  to  be  largely 
controlled  by  the  Great  Lakes  combine.  As 
of  September  30,  1961,  this  carrier  ftlso  owned 
no  aircraft. 

The  Board  In  Its  decision  in  docket  5132 
Eald  of  Paul  Mantz:  "The  examiners  •  •  • 
found  the  applicant  was  not  disposed  to 
comply  with  the  act  and  regulations,  based 
upon  applicant's  Illegal  participation  In  the 
North  Star  combine  •  •  •.  The  examiners 
were  clearly  correct  in  their  findings  of  viola- 
tions, and  applicant's  participation  therein 
cannot  be  condoned." 

Supposedly  the  present  owner  of  Patil 
Mantz  Air  Services,  which  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1961,  owned  no  aircraft,  Is  one 
Theodore  J.  Bod'well.  He  haa  stated  that  he 
bought  the  company  from  MantB  Decem- 
ber 7.  1960.  But  In  a  statement  to  the  Oon- 
grefs.  July  26,  1961,  he  said  that  part  of  the 


pwchase  money  came  from  a  loan  "of  a  sub- 
stantial amount"  from  one  Pierce  CCarroU. 
of  Chicago.  Pierce  O'CarroIl  waa  sole  owner 
and  president  of  Monarch  Air  Service  which 
waa  found  unfit  Ln  the  examiners'  Initial 
decision  of  March  29,  1955,  docket  5132,  in 
part  because  of  violating  the  act  by  partici- 
pating with  Currey  and  Great  Lakes  In  the 
Skycoach  combine.  Bodwell  alao  waa  a  pilot 
for  Great  Lak.es,  beginning  In  1963,  and  be- 
came chief  pilot  in  1959,  acccrding  to  his 
own  statement. 

Let  us  now  focus  briefly  on  carriers  that 
the  committee  may  deem  unfit  purely  on 
safety  grounds. 

According  to  the  Accident  Beport.  Sup- 
plenaental  Carriers,  for  1954  through  1961, 
by  the  CAB  Bureau  of  Safety,  Capitol  Air- 
ways, Inc..  has  had  18  serious  accidents,  in- 
cluding 13  crashes,  in  that  period.  Five  of 
these  involved  fatalities.  The  committee  is 
generally  familiar  with  the  crash  of  Imperial, 
carrying  recruits  from  my  district,  at  filch - 
mond,  Va.,  November  8,  1961,  with  77  fatali- 
ties. News  reports  at  the  time  told  of  engine 
repair  with  automobile  parta,  a  girl  friend 
of  the  crew  riding  in  the  cockpit  the  day 
before.  Also,  one  of  the  engines  was  not 
operating  at  the  time  of  the  crash  and  had 
been  bought  from  an  English  airline  which 
had  discarded  it  as  having  been  flown  loo 
many  hours. 

I  am  continuing  my  investigation  of  the 
background  of  this  company. 

At  this  point,  gentlemen.  I  have  reviewed 
25  of  the  approximately  32  supplementals. 
and  I  am  sure  that  by  now  the  question  of 
what  demand  exists  for  their  service  must 
have  occurred  to  you. 

One  of  the  claims  these  carriers  have  re- 
peated over  the  years  is  that  they  are  needed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  seems  to 
me  that  In  addition  to  being  fit,  the  other 
basic  test  of  the  Department's  need  ought 
to  be  the  equipment  they  own.  Equipment 
they  lease  is  irrelevant  because  Its  avail- 
ability to  the  Department  of  Defense  ob- 
viously does  not  depend  on  the  existence  of 
these  carriers.  Much  of  It  is.  In  fact,  leased 
from  the  Department,  through  the  Air  Force. 
As  of  September  90,  1961,  Ignoring  DC-3'b, 
C-46'B.  and  13  DC-4's  as  being  obsolete,  4- 
engine  aircraft  of  the  DC-6  or  Constellation 
type  reported  as  owned  by  all  or  virtually  all 
the  carriers  total  32. 

This  total  must,  however,  be  reduced  by 
eight,  two  of  which  have  been  destroyed  In 
crashes.  One  belongs  to  a  carrier  In  bank- 
ruptcy, and  five  belong  to  companies  dis- 
qualified by  MATS  as  unfit. 

The  remaining  24  belong  to  7  carriers,  4  of 
them — American  Flyers.  Modern,  Saturn,  and 
United  States  Overseas  being  among  those  I 
already  have  discussed.  The  semlmodem  air- 
lift available  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
through  companies  not  previously  discussed 
therefore  boils  down  to  13  airplanes  owned 
by  3  carriers. 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  it — a 
sharp  contrast  to  assertions  made  last  aum- 
mer by  nonsked  representatives  of  a  fieet 
of  around  165  aircraft. 

All  the  facts  point  to  one  conclusion;  The 
Imperial  Airlines  disaster  at  Richmond  has 
dramatized  the  financial  unfltneaa,  unsafe 
operations  and  law  violations  In  the  supple- 
mental airline  field. 

The  record  makes  it  clear  that  we  cannot 
rely  on  the  CAB  to  regulate  this  Industry 
and  clean  up  these  conditions.  I  am  re- 
gretfully convinced  that  the  CAB  has  em- 
phasized preserving  the  companies  rather 
than  emphasizing  the  welfare  of  the  public, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  public  Interest  Is 
Its  paramount  responsibility  under  the 
statute. 

I  believe  It  Is  up  to  the  Congress  to  see 
to  It  that  unfit  supplemental  operators 
are  eliminated  and  to  correct  the  conditions 
which   have   enabled    them    to   exist. 
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In  my  Judgment  this  can  be  done  only  by 
narrowing  the  discretion  which  the  CAB  has 
In  regulating  these  carriers  and  by  sharply 
reducing  the  permissible  area  of  their  opera- 
tions Frankly  gentlemen.  I  think  we  are 
sitting  on  a  powder  keg.  I  urge  early  con- 
gressional  action   as  strongly   as   I   can. 

In  the  meantime.  I  hereby  officially  re- 
quest the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  sus- 
p-nd  immeduitelv  the  air  carrier  operating 
certlflrute  of  each  nonscheduled  or  supple- 
mental carrier  which  owes  over  $1,000  to  the 
Government  fnr  any  goods  or  services  what- 
soever on  accounts  more  than  30  days 
old 

If  a  company  does  not  pay  Its  bills 
promptly  this  must  be  taken  as  a  prima 
facie  case  fif  such  mismanagement  of  fl- 
nanrlal  weakness  that  the  safety  of  the  op- 
eration mu.st  be  In  doubt  which  the  PA.A 
cannot  permi" 

The  onlv  ether  p<-)6slble  explanation  wnvild 
b?  that  the  carrier  Just  did  not  want  to  pay 
P  )r  the  Government  to  grant  the  right  to  do 
business  to  a  company  that  dodged  paying 
bills  It  owes  to  the  Government  Is  rldicul "U.-: 
and  cannot  be  tolerated   by  Congress 


Got.  Donald  G.  Natter 


I  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

fir     AL.\BAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1962 

Mr  BOYKIN  Mr  Speaker,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Hoase.  on  January  25. 
the  State  of  Montana  and  the  Nation 
lost  a  ?reat  man  v.hen  a  National  Guard 
C-47  crashed  near  Wolf  Creek  Mountain 
and  killed  Gov  Donald  G  Nutter.  Also 
killed  in  this  fatal  accident  were  the 
Governor's  administrative  assistant,  the 
Honorable  Dennis  Gordon,  the  Honorable 
Ed  Wren,  commissioner  of  agriculture  for 
the  State  of  Montana,  and  the  plane's 
crew  of  three 

I  would  like  to  express  the  sympathy, 
not  only  for  myself  but  for  all  of  the 
people  of  Alabama,  to  all  of  the  people 
of  Montana,  and  to  Governor  Nutter's 
widow,  Mrs  Maxine  Nutter  and  their 
aon,  Johnnie 

Mr  Speaker,  thl.s  was  a  terrible  acci- 
dent, however,  a  valuable  lesaon  should 
be  learned  from  this  accident  ThU 
accident  ha«  been  in  the  making  for 
many  years  The  Air  National  Guard 
hu  made  available,  for  the  purpose  of 
flying  Oovernori  and  other  State  oflBclaU 
on  official  8tat«  bu«lneM,  the  C-47  air- 
craft Thene  C-47'f  are  old.  Inadequate 
airplanes  I  feel  that  all  C-47'f  should 
not  be  used  by  chl«f  exeeutlvM  and  a 
more  modern  aircraft  such  as  th«  C-54 
should  replace  these  aircraft  at  onc«, 

Mr  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  to  replace  thes«  aircraft  at  otice, 
m  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this 
accident 

Alabama,  on  several  occasions,  has 
come  very  close  to  losing  Its  chief  execu- 
tives through  malfunctions  of  the  C-47. 
both  Governor  Patterson,  our  present 
Governor,  and  former  Governor  Polsom, 
have  had  to  make  forced  landings  due 
to  malfunctions  of  these  aircraft 


Mr  Speaker,  this  is  an  intolerable  situ- 
ation, and  I  feel  one  that  all  of  us  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  feel 
should  be  investipated. 


Analysis  of  "My  Life  on  the  Blackliil"^ 
Article  by  Ring  Lardaer,  Jr.,  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  October  14, 
1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(.If 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or     PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RF.PRRSENTA  I  IVES 

Tuc'fday.  January  30.  1962 

Mr  WAITER  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
October  14,  1961  edition  of  the  Saturday 
Evenint;  Post.  Screenwriter  RlnK 
Lardner  Jr  ,  makes  a  dramatic  attempt 
to  ca-st  himself  in  the  role  of  a  martyr 
for  having  served  a  prison  term  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  contemptuous  defiance  of 
Congress  during  Committee  on  Un- 
•American  .Activities  hparint'.s  on  the 
ir.otion  picture  industry  in  1947  His 
article,  entitled  "My  Life  on  the  Rlack- 
hst.  '  IS  replete  with  false  and  misleading 
inferences  ab<jut  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, and  It  completely  ignores  the 
compelling  rea.sons  which  prompted  the 
congressional  investigation  of  the  film 
capital  N!r  I.ardner  now  admits  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  at  the  ti.TU'  he  appeared  before  the 
committee,  but  claims  that  he  broke  with 
the  party  in  1950.  His  continued  active 
support  of  Communist  causes  and 
ldeolo(?y  up  to  this  day  strongly  indicates 
otherwise 

I  sent  a  iengthv  documented  reply  to 
the  Lardner  article  to  the  editors  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  but  was  advised 
by  them  that  space  limitations  permitted 
the  publication  of  only  part  of  my  re- 
marks For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 
I  include  the  full  text  of  my  reply  to  Mr. 
Lardner  in  the  Record 

Analtsis  or     Mt  Lirt  on  the  Blacklist"  — 

Article  dt  Ring  Lardner    Jr     in  the  .Sat- 

CHDAT  EvrNiNo  Port    OtTOREB   14    19*1 

In  an  article  In  the  October  14.  1901.  iMue 

u{    the    widely   circulated    Saturday    Kvenlig 

PoRt    Ring  Lardner    Jr  ,   haa  engaged   In   the 

fantaatlc   attempt  to  create    'heroea"   out   o( 

a  group  of  Identified  Conimunlata.  including 

hlmaelf,   who  were  discharged  from   empUrjT' 

ment     tn     the     Hollywood     motion     picture 

induatry 

Lardn«r  •  herr)«8  are  wrltera  directors 
pr'^uccra  technlriant  and  other  employeea 
In  the  motl'tn  picture  Induatry  who  ncrord- 
ln«  to  aoltd  evidence  obtained  by  the  com- 
mltt««  were  stniultaneoualy  memb«rt  ot  eoh' 
e«ai«4  and  coneptraiorlal  CommunUt  cella 
formsd  by  the  Commuout  Party  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  aubveralve  Communist  ob- 
jectives within  the  induatry 

It  U  significant  that  Lardner  •  heroea  do 
not  include  the  iizable  number  of  em- 
ployees of  the  induatry  who  were  lured  Into 
memb«rthlp  in  the  CommunUt  Party,  who 
eventually  left  It  In  dUlllualonment  and  dla- 
guat,  and  who  lubgequently  alert«'d  the  pub- 
lic and  the  Induatry  to  the  design*  of  the 
CommunUt  conaplracy  by  their  forthright 
t««timony  bef.)re  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-.\merloan  Actlvltlea. 


Lardnpr's  evil<  glee  are  for  those,  like  him- 
self who  have  rffused  to  dlscloee  whether 
they  have  been  and  »tlll  continue  to  be  mfm- 
bpra  of  the  conspiracy  when  questioned  un- 
der oath  before  the  C(jmnnlttee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican  Activities 

I  .irdn^r  trrntji  with  scorn  the  eminent 
serpen  dlrpcror  Robert  Rossen,  who  accord- 
liivj  t  )  lardner  "conopded  that  'no  one  Indl- 
\idua!  cm  even  Indul'.;?  himself  In  the  luxury 
of  Indivldu.il  morality  and  proceeded  to  spill 
mt'i  the  record  uU  the  names  he  could  think 
if'  during  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  Mr  Rossen,  who 
appeared  is  ^t  witness  t>efore  the  committee 
on  May  7  195.3  did  Indeed  declare  that  a 
!  revious  refusal  to  resp<ind  fully  to  com- 
m.ttee  questions  was  based  on  what  he  "con- 
sidered to  be  Individual  morality"  and  he  no 
longer  felt  he  could  Indulge  hlmaelf  In  that 
luxury  It  Is  lntere«t!ng,  however,  that  Mr, 
I,;irdaer  c.irefully  restrained  from  glvlni;  the 
full  context  of  Mr  Rosaen's  remarks  which 
puts  the  testimony  In  an  entirely  dlfTerent 
light 

"I  don't  think  after  2  yeurs  of  thinking, 
that  any  one  liidlvidu-il  can  even  Indulge 
himself  In  the  luxury  of  Individual  morality 
or  pit  It  :igaln.st  wh.it  I  feel  today  very 
str(>:igly  Is  the  security  and  safety  of  this 
N  .tl..;    " 

Needles*  to  say  there  Is  also  absolutely 
no  reference  In  the  Lardner  article  to  Robert 
R  is&eii  s  testimony  regarding  the  Immorality 
of  ci .niniunl.sm  and  the  methods  by  which 
the  ComnuinUt  Party  exploited  Rossen  and 
his  lm(M)rtant  iH>Bition  In  the  notion  pic- 
ture indviatry  during  hU  10  year*  of  party 
meinb<Tship  Mr  Hossen  had  in  fact  testi- 
fied that  the  Communist  Party  aought. 
tiirousfh  Its  members  m  the  motion  picture 
indu.-itry  ti>  build  tf.e  p<iwpr  of  the  party  In 
H'lKywixKl  and  eventually  Influence  the  very 
fllni.s  which  were  made  He  also  showed  how 
{'  oninumists  already  within  the  Induatry 
weri.'  used  ••!  recruit  new  party  members,  and 
h'  *  'he  pri'.«t!Ke  and  flninclHl  j^uccesa  at- 
t  lined  by  party  members  In  the  Industry  were 
u'Uized  to  further  the  basically  subversive 
Communist    objectives   In    Hollywood. 

It  might  further  be  noted  that  Rossen's 
double  role  as  party  member  and  motion 
picture  director  netted  the  CommunUt  Party 
no  less  than  MO. 000-  which  U  Rossen's  esti- 
mate of  his  direct  flnanclal  contrlbutlona  to 
the  party  and  its  ffnt  organization!  Holly- 
wot^  was  characterized  by  the  committee  In 
1951  as  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  fundi 
U>r  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
titatea  "  It  U  regrettsble  that  Lardner'R 
Saturday  Evening  Poat  article  provides  no  In- 
formstton  on  the  extent  of  ths  Communist 
Party  ■  financial  gain  as  a  consequence  of 
Lardner  I  own  party  membership  while  he 
drew  a  93  000  weekly  salary  from  the  motion 
picture   Industry 

Lardner'i  major  her')ea  are  the  so-called 
Hollyw(¥jd  10 — a  group  of  motion-picture 
writers  and  dlrecujri.  Including  hlmMlf,  who 
were  aubpenaed  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activltlee  In  1947, 
were  questioned  by  ths  commute*  on  the 
busis  of  such  solid  evidence  as  their  own 
CommunUt  Party  regutratton  cards,  but  re- 
fused to  answer  any  questions  pcrtAlnlng 
U)  present  or  past  membership  In  the  Com- 
munist Party  The  10  were  eubMqu^ntly 
convicted  of  contempt  of  Congr«M  and  In 
HiM  began  serving  prison  terms  tfter  the 
V  n  Huprcrne  Coiirt  rtrfufed  to  review  the 
lower  court*  decUlofji  lardner  aUo  pleads 
the  cause  of  hundreds  of  others  whoa*  lives 
have  been  scarred  he  mslntalns,  because 
tl.ry  have  been  de-nled  employment  ID  the 
motion -piclur"  Industry  as  a  result  of  (1) 
their  failure  U)  anhwer  questlotu  on  Com- 
munii't  Party   acMMtlea   when   subpenaed   as 
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Committee    on    Un-American    Activities, 
Annual  Report  for  1951,  pp    7  and  8. 


witnesses  before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  AcUvltles.  or  (31  even  though  never 
witnesses,  their  silence  aft«r  being  Identified 
as  Communists  by  former  fellow  conspirators 
in  sworn  testimony  before  the  committee. 

Lardner  extola  the  recalcitrant  witness 
group  for  having  resisted  "assaults  on  free- 
dom of  thought"  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
Amenoan  AcUvltles  which  he  claims  is  In- 
truding on  traditionally  private  "beliefs  and 
afi«wx:lutions  In  the  realm  of  a  "political 
ai- 1 1 V  i  t  y    ■ 

While  the  courts,  including  the  highest 
court  of  this  land,  have  found  to  the  exact 
contrary  In  decisions  respecting  the  commit- 
tee's Inquiries  In  the  field  of  CorumvuiUt  sub- 
version, the  falsity  of  Lutrdner's  position  can 
be  demonstrated  simply  by  reference  to  the 
testimony  of  another  member  of  the  HoUy- 

Wo.Kl    10 

M  )tlon  Picture  Director  Edward  Dmytryk 
niu.st  have  qualified  for  Lardners  "hero' 
category  when  he  went  to  Jail  with  the  rest 
of  the  Hollywood  10  rather  than  respond  to 
comniiliee  quef-tU)ns  In  1947  regarding  his 
Communist  activities  But  Dmytryk  cer- 
tainly fell  from  grace  when  he  reappeared 
before  the  committee  on  April  25.  1951.  for 
he  then  frankly  discussed  the  CommunUt 
operation  In  Hollywood  of  which  he  (and 
Lardner  I  had  been  an  Integral  part.  Mr. 
Dmytryk  dries  ncjt  rat*  mention  In  Lardner's 
article  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Yet 
here  is  what  Mr  Dmytryk  had  to  say  re- 
garding the  chief  purposes  of  the  CommunUt 
Party  in  the  HoUywiKxl  motion-picture  In- 
dustiy 

"The  first  one  was  to  get  money  Holly- 
wood Is  a  very  wealthy  community,  and  It 
Is  a  great  source  of  capital 

"Tlie  next  one  wiif  to  get  presUire 
And  the  third  and  most  Important  one 
was,  through  the  Infiltration  and  eventual 
taking  over  of  Hollywood  guilds  and  unions, 
to  control  the  content  of  pictures  The  only 
way  they  could  control  the  content  of  pic- 
tures was  t<j  control  siudloe.  and  the  only 
way  they  could  do  that  Wfis  to  completely 
take  over  the  guilds  and  the  unions." 

Mr  Dmytryk  s  reasons  for  disclosing  the 
identity  of  fellow  Communists  within  the 
motion-picture  Industry  are  also  p>ertlnent 
In  view  of  Lardners  sneering  portrayal  of 
congressional  Investigators  of  subversion  as 
"unordalned  confessors  "  who  require  wit- 
nesses to  become  "Informers"  and  compete 
In  namedropping  as  a  "penance  for  past 
p<jlltlcal  misconduct  " 

A  member  of  the  C<jmmlttee  had  asked  Mr, 
Dmytryk  whether  the  test  of  credibility  of 
a  wltneas  purporting  to  be  a  former  Commu- 
nUt who  has  changed  hU  opinions  would  be 
"the  willingness  Ui  name  names,  places,  and 
circumstances  surrounding  lUch  member- 
ship  '     Mr    Dmytryk  replied 

I  perMinally  believe  so  That  U  why  I  am 
doing  It  I  think  If  a  man  says  that  he  Is 
convinced  that  the  Communist  Party  Is  a 
subversive  or  criminal  organty.atlon,  that  he 
ceriftln:y  shouldn't  mind  giving  namea 

I  know  that  there  have  been  comments- 
I  don  t  mean  by  the  Communists  but  even 
among  certain  progreaslVMi  and  liberals — 
th4t  people  who  talk  are  tn  tflitci  Infr/rmers 
I  heard  th»t  so  much  that  I  went  u>  the  dic- 
tionary and  I'^'ked  up  the  wr^rd  An  in- 
former roughly  speakirig  Is  a  man  who  in- 
f  <rrn-  aKuinst  coi:«agu»s  or  former  rollsacues, 
who  are  engsg^d  in  crtminal  a^;tlvtty  I 
think  the  C  <mmunUf»i  by  n»tiiv.  thU  W(.;rd 
r>gain«t  people  are  in  efTect  admitting  they 
are  er^(aKed  In  criminal  activity  I  never 
t^ttid  of  anylxxly  mformlr.g  on  the  B/jj 
Ck'  uts  " 

Mr  Dmytryks  reaA<jiiS  f'c  refusing  to  an- 
swer questions  during  his  f)r«t  appearance 
before  the  Committee  in  1>47  are  also  Inter- 
esting He  had  left  the  CommunUt  Party 
m  1945  he  said,  but  he  had  not  broken  com- 
pletely with  the  CommunUts  until  1950      He 


had  been  persuaded  that  the  parly  In  this 
country  was  not  a  menace,  while  at  the  atvme 
time  be  believed  Uie  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  wtis  Improperly  Invad- 
ing the  field  of  free  speech  and  free  thought. 
The  subsequent  step-up  In  the  cold  war,  the 
outbreak  of  actual  Communist  mtlltiu-y  ag- 
gression In  Korea,  u»gether  with  revelations 
of  CommunUt  esploniige  by  Individuals  act- 
ing "for  love  of  the  party  '  convinced  Mr. 
Dmytryk  that  a  party  eticouraglng  such  ac- 
tions "U  treasonable."  "I  do  believe."  de- 
clared Mr.  Dmytryk  In  11)51,  "•  •  •  the 
Communist  Party  Ls  conspiratorial,  subver- 
sive, and  even  In  cerUiln  case.s  LreaKonable  " 
In  contrast,  Ring  Lardner.  Jr  .  writing  In 
1961.  refuses  U)  describe  the  Communist 
Parly  as  anything  more  than  a  "political 
activity" — 

"•  •  •  In  whose  ranks  I  had  found  some  of 
the  most  thotiphtful,  witty,  and  generally 
stimulating  men  and  women  of  Hollywood 
1  aUo  encountered  a  nimiber  of  bores  and 
unstable  characters,  which  seemed  to  bear 
out  Bernard  Shaw's  observation  that  revolu- 
tionary movements  tend  to  attract  Uie  best 
and  the  worst  clrmcnls  in  a  given  society  " 
Lardner  unfortimately  Is  less  frank  with 
the  American  public  than  he  has  been  when 
he  writes  for  the  Communist  press,  as  will 
be  demonstrated  later.  First,  however,  some 
lmp<jrtant  findings  regarding  the  true  nature 
of  the  Communist  Party  should  be  recalled 
In  view  of  Lardner's  semantics  serving  U) 
glorify  the  Communists. 

The  Committee  on  Un-Amcrlcan  Activities 
and  It-"!  predecebhor.  the  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  have  conducted 
Investigations  and  hearings  with  respect  to 
the  Communist  operation  In  the  United 
States  ever  since  1938.  and  pubtt^hed  com- 
mittee findings  beginning  as  early  na  Janu- 
ary 1940  have  warned  the  Congress, and  the 
American  people  that  the  Cyriimunlsfr  Party 
was.  In  essence,  "a  foreign  Conspiracy  marked 
as  a  jwlltlcal  party   " 

In  1950.  the  Congreas  of  the  United  Stales 
pitsbed  the  Internal  Security  Act.  thereby 
setting  up  certain  registration  and  disclosure 
requirements  for  the  CommunUt  Party  and 
Its  front  organizations  In  an  effort  to  protect 
thU  Nation  from  the  conspiratorial  and  de- 
ceptive practices  of  the  Communlsui.  In  the 
preamble  to  thia  act.  which  states  the  neces- 
sity for  the  legislation,  there  Is  a  finding  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Btnles  that  the 
"CommunUt  dictatorship  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try "  has  established  and  utilizes  In  various 
countries  "action  firganlzattons  which  are 
not  free  and  Independent  organl/,atlonR,  but 
are  sections  of  a  worldwide  Communist  or- 
ganlwitlon  and  arc  Cfintrolled.  dlrrci.ed.  and 
subject  U)  the  dlRclpllne  of  the  Communist 
dictatorship  of  such  foreign  country  '  Tliese 
|r)cal  orgBnl7Jitlons.  the  Congreas  ats^)  found, 
"endeavor  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the 
world  CrmimuniRt  movement  by  bringing 
about  the  overthrow  at  existing  governmi-nls 
by  any  available  means.  Including  force  If 
nereasary,  and  Retting  up  Communist  Uitall- 
tarlan  dlctatr;rRhlp«  which  will  be  RuhRervl- 
ent  Ui  the  m^mt  p//werfiil  exUtlng  Cornmu- 
nlRt  totalitarian  dlrt«»/;rRhlp  '  IN)  t;  M  r; 
7>ll) 

Under  the  BUlhrtrily  nt  thU  Int^trrnil  He- 
curlty  Ar.t,  ■  newly  rrested  qiinal-JiidUflHl 
Oovernment  agenry,  the  HnbveralVM  Activ- 
ities CVmtrol  Board,  held  hearings  u>  deter- 
mine whethar  the  Cr^nmunUt  Party  of  the 
Unlt«d  MtatM  could  pr';perly  fm  designated 
as  a  C'/mmunlst-artlon  r^rganlnitlon  as 
ab<^»ve  described  and  thereby  ber./;m*  aubject 
to  requirements  U)  rUnr](jttf  Its  membernhtp 
finances    etc 

After  extended  pr'>oeedlng»,  during  which 
the  CommunUt  Party  whs  afTord»»d  such  Ju- 
dicial safeguards  as  the  right  U)  present 
testimony  and  rtf/rumenlary  evidence  and 
rrf/f>.-exarr.lr.p  ''lo-.»Trirri«Tj»  wHueiiaes.  the 
Subv.-r«r»-  Ai-'l-.M  )••».  r'firitrol  Ht,iiT<i    on  April 


30.  1953,  found  the  Communli.t  rnriy  to  bo 
A  CommvinUt -action  organlRAllon  wllliln  ii)i> 
meaning  of  Ute  Internal  Mecurlty  Art  rh«> 
Board  declared  that : 

"Up«nj  the  overwhelming  wrighl  of  the 
evidence  In  IhU  pmremllng,  wr  find  thnl 
|the  ConununUt  Party  I  •  •  ♦  U  substnntlnlly 
directed,  dominated  and  controlled  by  thr 
Soviet  Union,  which  controls  the  world 
CommunUt  movement  •  •  •  and  that  |lt| 
operates  primarily  to  advance  the  object  I  vp« 
of  such  world  C'ominuiUat   movement  " 

The  Board  also  found  that  the  (Himinunlnt 
Party  ■■•  •  •  |,h»  and  does  at  thr  prrnrnl 
time  teach,  advocate,  and  carry  out  activi- 
ties liaving  for  their  objective  the  «)Vprthr<iw 
of  the  U.S.  (lovrrnment  and  other  govrrn- 
menls  which  are  (h'slgnated  as  'Impprlnltiit" 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  pursuant  to  directives 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  all  for  the  pur|><»en  of 
defending  and  protecting  the  BoVIpI  Unlori  - 
and  of  establishing  In  the  Unltmi  Nialna 
(and  other  coinitrlesi  a  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  patlerned  after  that  In  the  So- 
viet Union    ■ 

Members  of  the  ('ommunUt  Party  "con- 
sider the  allegiance  they  owe  to  the  United 
States  a«  BUl>ordlnate  to  their  loyalty  and 
obligations  to  the  .Soviet  Union,"  the  Board 
further  determined  It  also  had  Romethlng 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  mUrepreaentat  Ion 
of  the  C'ommunUt  Party  as  a  purely  donim- 
tlc  |)ollt.lcal  activity,  which  la  instruct Ive  In 
view  of  such  misrepresentation  in  tlie  King 
Lardner  article : 

"Since    the   late    1930s,   when   It    was    fared 
with    adverse    leRlslatlon    •    •     •     |ii,p    Com 
munUt  Party  I  hiu«  l)ecome  Increasingly  dili- 
gent and   reaourceful   In   Its  eflorts  Ui  appear 
as  a  domestic  political  party  while  cnnilnu- 
Ing  Its    subservience    to    the    Soviet    Union  '" 
(Subversive   Activities  Control   Board,  dinket 
No    51    10!,  rep<irt  and  order,  April  20,  lOftM  i 
On    Jtme   6,    19(11,    the   Supreme   Court   of 
the   United   States   handed   down   a   derlalon 
upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  basic 
registration  and  dUcIosure  provisions  of  the 
Internal    Security    Act       The  declslnn.    which 
resulted      from      long-drawn-out      litigation 
brought    by   the   (^ommutiUt   Party   to  avoid 
compliance   with    the    ad.    alao   gave    Judicial 
rec/ognltlon  and  sanction  to  the  general  rind 
Ings  by   the  Congress  and   the  •perlflc   find 
Ings    by    the    Subversive    Artlvitlea    Control 
Board    regardliiK    the     true    natiirs    of    the 
CommunUt  Party  of  the  United  Htat.es     Jus- 
tice   Krnnkfurter     who    wrote    the    majority 
opinion,    referred    to   CongresR   findings    that 
the  world  CommunUt  movement  eatablUhea 
action    organlKatlons     In     varlrius    coiintrleii 
dominated   from   abroad   »/>  bring  alxmt  the 
overthrow  of  existing  governments  and  em 
ploying  rnetlwKls  of  Inflltrntlon  and  secretive 
and  (■f>erclvn  tactics      He  thet)  derlareO 

"It  Is  not  for  the  courts  to  reeiamlne  the 
validity  rtf  Mieae  leglshttlve  flndlnga  and  re 
Ject    Ihem     •    •    •    'Piey    are   the   product    of 
extetulve     Investigation     by     e(;rnniMiees    of 
Congress    over    more    than    a   decade    and    a 
half    ♦  •  •  We  certainly  cannot  dismiss  Ihem 
as  unfounded  or  IrrnMonal  Imaginings    •  •   • 
And    If    we   a/cept    them,    as   we   must,    as   n 
not  unenlertalriHble  apiiralsat  hy  Oongreas  of 
the  threat  which  Comriiunlat  <;rgNnlK«<lon« 
;yi«e  not  only  t./f  esUllrig  rk/Vernmeiil  Irt  the 
United    Htatea    as    a    sovereign,   Independenl 
na»l*tn     If    we    «/ rept     as    not    wliolly    tin 
siip|KirtMb|e    the    fonrliislon    thai    those   ipi 
Kar«l//Ml|r»nfl    'are    not    free    and    lnde|iehdetil 
organlwitWuts,   hut  are   sm-llons   of   a   world 
wide  (/'ommuniRl  organliMiMon  and  are  con 
trolli'd,  directed,  and  subject  to  the  dlsflpllnr 
of  the  ConimunUl  diclatorahip  (rf  |a|    •    *    • 
foreign    c/;uniry,'   *    *    *    we    mtiat    re<''>Knliri<> 
that     the     fMiwrr    of     ('ongreea     U>     reguInU* 
CommunUt   orgnnlratlons   i;f    thla    nature    Ik 
extensive  " 

Althtrngh   he  disaenled   from  the  mnjoriif 
rrplnlon   on   other   grrrunds.   Juallee   D"Ue1<>R 
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Bcoeptod  tb«  apeciflc  findings  of  th«  Sub- 
versive ActivltlM  Control  Board.  r«caxdlag 
the  Communist  Party  with  tb«a«  words: 

"The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
found,  and  the  coiirt  of  appeals  stistalned 
the  finding,  that  petitioner,  the  Communist 
Party  of  tbe  United  States,  Is  'a  disciplined 
org.vnlzatlon'  operating  In  this  Nation  'under 
Soviet  Union  control"  to  Install  'a  Soviet- 
style  dictatorship  In  the  United  States' 
Thone  findings  are  baaed,  I  think,  on  facts; 
and  I  would  not  disturb  them." 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Ring  Lard- 
ncr,  Jr  .  to  appear  aa  a  champion  of  consti- 
tutional liberties  In  his  refusal  to  testify 
frankly  t>efore  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  In  1947.  "I  had  taken  the 
position. "  Lardner  writes  In  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  "that,  while  public  servants 
are  answerable  to  the  people,  citizens  can- 
not be  summoned.  In  the  absence  of  even 
an  allegation  of  an  Illegal  act.  to  account 
to  BTOvernment  for  their  beliefs  and  a^aocla- 
tloiis — matters  that  have  traditionally  been 
aa  Americans  own  business."  Although 
Lardner  admits  that  he  lost  the  "arguments" 
by  serving  a  prison  term  for  contempt,  be 
nevertheless  seeks  to  create  the  Impression 
that  he  was  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  consti- 
tutional liberties.  Conversely,  according  to 
Lardner"s  chronicle,  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities — or  the  Inquisitors 
snd  ""unordalned  confessors"  as  he  refers  to 
the  committee — Is  made  to  appear  destruc- 
tive of  civil  liberties. 

Lardner  offers  his  readers  a  stirring  quota- 
tion from  a  U  3  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  he  falls  to  explain  was  rendered  In 
1943  with  respect  to  the  refusal  of  a  member 
of  a  religious  sect  to  salute  the  American 
flag.  But  he  refuses  to  remind  his  readers 
of  a  number  of  Important  Supreme  Court 
decisions  directly  Involving  the  power  of 
Congress  to  investigate  and  legislate  In  the 
field  of  Communist  activlUes  and  the  effect 
Of  such  Inquiry  upon  the  Cooununlsts'  first 
amendment  rlghu  such  as  free  speech, 
peaceable  assembly  or  association. 

"The  majority  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
for  example.  In  an  opinion  hJinded  down  on 
June  8.  1959.  In  the  case  of  Barenblatt  v. 
United  State$,  upheld  the  contempt  con- 
viction of  a  witness  whose  refusal  to  answer 
oommlttee  questions  concerning  hie  Com- 
munist Party  activities  was  baaed^n  a  chal- 
lenge of  the  right  of  the  conomlAee  to  In- 
quire into  his  political"'  and  "religious"' 
beliefs  or  any  "other  personal  and  private 
affairs'"  or    "assoclatlcnal   activities.'" 

Tne  Supreme  Cuurt  majority  opinion  de- 
clared that  the  committee  inquiry  had  not 
transgressed  the  provisions  of  the  first 
amendnaent.  The  Court  found  that  Congress 
had  "wide  power  to  legislate  In  the  field  of 
Communist  activity  In  this  country,  and  to 
conduct  appropriate  investigations  In  aid 
thereof."  a  power  which,  the  Court  said. 
stenuned  in  the  last  analysis  from  the  right 
of  a  society  to  preserve  itself  "Justification 
for  Its  eaerclae,"  the  Court  noted.  "In  turn 
rests  on  the  long  and  widely  accepted  view 
that  the  tenets  of  the  Communist  Party  in- 
clude the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  by  force  and  vio- 
lence, a  view  which  has  been  given  formal 
ezprsssion  by  the  Congress.""  Observing  that 
this  Court  In  Its  constitutional  adjudica- 
tions has  consistently  refused  to  view  the 
Communist  Party  as  an  ordinary  political 
party  "  the  Court  concluded  that  "the  bal- 
ance between  the  Individual  and  the  govern- 
mental Interests  here  st  stake  m\ist  be  struck 
m   favor  of  the  latter"  (3«0  US.  1091. 

Those  equipped  with  the  facts  regarding 
the  Communist  Party's  operation  In  Amer- 
ica, and  In  the  Hollywood  motion  picture 
industry  in  particular,  can  only  be  repelled 
by  Ring  Lardner's  narration  of  how  be  and 
other  Identified  Conununist  writers,  actors 
and  directors  continued  over  the  course  of 
more  than  10  years  to  trick  the  motion  pic- 


ture as  well  aa  the  television  Industry  Into 
employing  their  services.  Lardner's  boast- 
ful account  of  how  he  and  other  Identified 
Communists  continued  to  maintain  con- 
nections and  make  a  comfortable  living  in 
our  Nation's  entertainment  industry  by  em- 
ploying ever-changing  aliases  and  go-be- 
tweens: maintaining  bank  accounts  in  their 
false  names  and  even  registering  In  hotels 
under  false  names  will  not  be  admired  as  a 
kind  of  Robin  Hood  bravery.  It  will  be 
greeted  with  the  same  scorn  Americans  hold 
for  the  shady  dctUlngs  of  underworld  rack- 
eteers. 

It  Is  hardly  by  Inadvertence  tliat  Mr  Lard- 
nf-T  falls  to  Inform  his  readers  that  he  pur- 
sued his  admittedly  "cloak  and  dagger  activ- 
ities despite  finding  by  the  courts  that  his 
discharge  from  the  mntlon  picture  Industry 
w.is  Justified  When  Mr  Lardner  was  dis- 
charged from  Twentieth  Century-Fix  Film 
Corp.  following  his  conviction  fur  contempt 
of  Congress,  he  sued  the  film  company.  Al- 
though a  Jury  awarded  him  damages,  tiie 
US  Court  ol  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit on  November  9.  1954,  held  that  Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox  was  Justified  In  discharg- 
ing the  writer  under  the  ""good  conduct" 
clause  of  his  contract,  the  court  held  he  had 
violated  the  contract  by  having  been  found 
guilty  of  contempt  for  refusal  to  tell  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
whether  or  not  he  was  a  member  uf  the  Cf>m- 
munlst  Party  (218  F.  2d  844).  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  refused  certiorari 
on  February  15.  1955  1 348  US.  944)  and  de- 
nied a  rehearing  en  March  14.  1955  i  348  US. 
965).  This  denial  of  cerriorarl  and  of  a  re- 
hearing had  the  effect  of  upholding  'he  de- 
clsl  in  nf  the  curt  of  appealjs  that  Lardner 
w.is  Justifiably  discharged. 

The  only  newsworthy  aspect  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Poet  article  by  Ring  Lardner. 
Jr  .  is  his  public  admission  that  he  was  In- 
deed a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
when  he  was  summoned  to  appear  as  a  wit- 
ness before  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  In  1947  Almost  lost  in  his 
rhetoric  about  his  alleged  concern  for  con- 
stitutional liberties  is  another  admission 
that  his  refusal  to  answer  committee  ques- 
tions at  that  time  was  also  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  relationship  between  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  had  been  a  confiden- 
tial one.  This  Is  certainly  a  euphemistic 
reference  to  the  secret  and  conspiratorial 
nature  of  the  Communist  Party  operation, 
but  an  Important  admission  nevertheless 

Lardner's  admissions  demonstrate  that  the 
conunlttee  was  correct  In  believing  that 
Lardner  possessed  Information  which.  !f 
presented  to  the  committee  In  sworn  testi- 
mony, would  assist  the  Congress  In  studjrtng 
possible  legislative  measures  to  counteract 
the  subversive  efforts  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy Unfortunately.  Lardner  as  a  Com- 
munist did  not  supply  any  Information 
which  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee, 
the  Congress  and  ultimately  to  the  American 
people. 

Lardner  alleges  In  bis  Saturday  Evening 
Post  article  that  he  terminated  his  member- 
ship in  the  Communist  Party  when  his  con- 
tempt case  was  lost  i  In  1950)  But  he 
evades  explaining  hu  dlsaAUatlon — declar- 
ing the  matter  had  no  particular  pertinence 
to  this  story — and  proceeds  to  deceive  the 
American  public  with  a  completely  distorted 
picture  of  the  Comnaunlst  operation  in 
Hollywood  Mr  Lardner's  credibility  on  the 
matter  of  dissfflllatlon  remains  to  be  estab- 
lished, particularly  In  view  of  his  publicly 
recorded  activities  in  behalf  of  the  Com- 
munists both  before  and  after  the  year  1950 
On  October  30,  1947.  when  Ring  Lardner 
Jr  .  appeared  as  a  witness  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C  ,  his  Communist  Party  registra- 
tion card  for  the  year  1944  was  read  Into 
the  record  Public  records  cited  at  that 
time    also    attested    to    lardner's    service    In 


the  party^  complex  network  of  flrmt  or- 
ganizations. These  organlaatloaa  tnoluded 
the  Hollywood  Writers  Moblllcatkn;  the 
American  Youth  for  Democracy;  the  Civil 
Hlghta  Congress:  the  American  mends  of 
Spanish  Democracy:  Veterans  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Brigade;  League  of  American 
Writers;   Artiste'  Pront  To  Win  the  War. 

Subeequent  to  Lardner"s  appearance  as  a 
witness,  and  In  the  course  of  the  commlt- 
tee"8  continuing  Investigation  into  Commu- 
nist operations  in  the  California  area,  Lard- 
ner"B  rule  In  the  Communist  Party  was  sworn 
to  by  a  total  of  15  witnesses.  These  Individ- 
uals for  the  most  part  were  motion  picture 
employees  and  one  time  bona  fide  party 
members  who  had  personally  associated 
with  Ij\rdner  In  party  activities  In  Hollywood 
in  the  1930*8  and  1940's  > 

Screenwriter  and  fcjrmer  Communist  Rich- 
ard Collins  told  the  committee  In  1991  that 
Lardner  had  been  one  of  the  Hollywood 
Communists  Instrumental  !n  importing  the 
Communist  Party  line  into  the  Screen 
Writers  Guild  during  and  after  World  War 
n.  This  Important  union  was  actually  un- 
der the  complete  control  of  the  Communists 
for  a  period,  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee revealed.  Two  other  witnesses,  Charles 
Daggett  and  George  Glass,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Screen  Publicists  Guild  in  Holly- 
wood, testified  regarding  Ring  Lardner"s  ef- 
forts to  recruit  them  Into  the  Communist 
Party.  B<;th  had  agreed  to  attend  party 
meetings  on  Lardner's  persuasion.  Mr. 
Glass  told  the  committee  that  he  hoped 
""whatever  legislation  this  committee  rec- 
ommends" would  make  It  Impossible  for 
Communists  to  obtain  recruits  under  false 
pretenses  ,is  to  the  real  nature  of  the  party. 
Mr     Gl.iss   said: 

"Persons  with  humanitarian  instincts  can 
get  trsp(>ed  Into  something  of  that  nature 
very  easily  when  It  is  presented  to  them  In 
that  kind  of  candy  coating  such  aa  we  (ot 
at  Mr  Lardner's  house.  We  were  served 
communism  on  a  democratic  platter"  (tes- 
timony p  3492) . 

In  the  years  immediately  following  Lard- 
ner s  1947  appearance  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  Communist 
publications  record  his  continued  public 
activity  In  behalf  of  Communist-front  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Civil  Rights  Con- 
gress, the  National  Council  of  the  Arts,  Sci- 
ences and  Professions,  and  Its  chapter  in 
Hollywood '  These  activities,  reported  for 
the  period  1948^9.  are  quite  understandable 
In  view  of  Lardner's  actailaelon  In  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Poet  that  he  was  still  formal- 
ly enrolled  in  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States.  However,  if  Lardner  actually 
left  the  Communist  Party  in  19M.  aa  he 
claims.  It  U  difficult  to  believe  that  disaffil- 
iation also  Involved  "disaffection"  In  view 
of  his  statements  In  Communist  publications 
after  1960  and  his  activity  In  behalf  of  front 
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'The  15  witnesses  and  the  dates  of  their 
appearance  before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  are:  Richard  Collins, 
Apr  la.  1991:  Budd  Schulberg.  May  aS,  10S1: 
Prank  Tuttle,  May  24.  1951:  Martin  Berkeley, 
Sept  19.  1981:  Charles  Daggett.  Jan.  21,  1962; 
George  Glass.  Jsn  31.  1952;  Sol  8hor,  Mar. 
12.  1953:  Pauline  Townsend,  Mar.  12,  1»U; 
David  Lang.  Mar  34.  1993:  Max  V.  Benoff, 
Mar  34,  1993:  Robert  Roasen.  May  7,  1953; 
Roland  Klbbee.  June  3.  19&8:  Judith  Ray- 
mon  Sept  II,  1993:  Stephen  Wereb.  July 
1.  1959:  and  Virginia  Vlertel,  June  6.  1»M. 

*  These  organizations  were  cited  M  Com- 
munUt  fronu  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  In  its  official  lepoits 
based  upon  its  Investigations  and  hearings. 
The  Civil  Rights  Congress  was  also  subject  to 
proceedings  before  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  which  found  it  to  be  a  Com- 
munut-froxit  organization  and  ordered  It  to 
register  as  such  with  the  Attorney  General. 


organizations   of   the   Communist   Party   also 
sxibsequent  to  that  dale. 

In  view  of  Lardner's  obvious  knowledge 
of  Communist  Party  practices  and  tech- 
niques, he  cannot  claim  to  be  one  of  the 
inrXK-ent  dupes  which  usually  make  up  the 
bulk  of  Kvipp<irters  ol  a  deceptive  Commu- 
nist-front  operation  He  knows  that  Com- 
munist fronts  extend  the  Communist  Party"8 
hvibverslve  Infiuence  Into  segments  of  our 
population  which  would  not  knowingly  abet 
a  Communist  enterprise:  that  they  provide 
a  b.ise  fur  recruitment  of  additional  party 
members  and  for  utilizing  the  prestige  and 
funds  of  non-Communists  for  party  pur- 
poses The  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  noted  in  Its  annual 
rep<irt  for  1951  that  four  of  the  Communist- 
front  organization  which  have  of>erated  in 
the  State  of  California  had  been  able  to 
collect  approximately  tl  million  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Hollywcxxl  niotion  picture  in- 
du.stry 

Just  what  were  Lardner  s  motives,  there- 
fore. In  continuing  activity  In  Communist- 
front   organizations,  such   as   the   following: 

1  The  west  coast  Communist  organ,  the 
Dally  People's  World,  on  September  17.  1951. 
announced  that  Ring  Lardner.  Jr  .  would  be 
"prominent  on  the  plcketline"  which  would 
fi>rm  part  of  a  mass  demonstration  against 
hearings  then  being  held  In  Hollywood  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  The  demonstration  was  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Southern  California 
Chapter  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions,  a  Commu- 
nist front  officially  characterized  as  such  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee ot  the  U  S  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 18.  1951.  reported  that  Lardner's 
name  appeared.  In  connection  with  the 
demonstration,  on  a  press  notice  Issued  by 
the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions  Council 
which  described  the  committee  as  "sub- 
versive." 

The  Communist  Dally  Worker  declared  on 
November  13,  1952.  that  Lardner  would  also 
l)e  one  of  the  featured  speakers  at  a  recep- 
tion to  be  held  on  November  18.  1962,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  York  chapter  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  Arts.  Sciences, 
and  Professions. 

2  A  brochure  issued  by  the  Civil  RlghU 
Congress.  New  York  chapter,  listed  Lardner 
as  one  of  those  former  political  prisoners 
who  invited  the  public  to  attend  a  reception 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  Civil  Rights 
Congress  in  December  1952  The  Civil 
RlghU  Congress  was  characterized  as  sub- 
versive by  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  snd  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  also  found  It  to  be  a 
Communist-front  organization  and  ordered 
It  to  register  as  such  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  the  autumn  of  1951.  Lardner's  name 
also  had  appeared  as  one  of  the  signers  of 
an  open  letter  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  protesting  the  Imprison- 
ment for  contempt  of  court  of  four  trustees 
of  the  ball  fund  of  the  Civil  Rlghta  Con- 
gress of  New  York.  "The  open  letter  appeared 
as  a  paid  advertisement  in  the  non-Commu- 
nut  press  In  October  1951  with  the  notation 
that  the  advertisement  was  paid  for  by  the 
"contributions  of  signers""  In  its  findings 
regarding  the  Civil  Rights  Congress,  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  had  ob- 
served that  the  organization,  created  and 
established  by  the  Communist  Party,  had 
not  only  raised  more  than  $1  million  for 
legal  defense  and  ball  for  Communist  Party 
leaders  and  members,  but  also  employed 
mass  campaigns  to  arouse  support  for  the 
party  and  iU  policies. 

3  In  1952.  Lardner  endorsed  a  book 
printed  by  the  Veterans  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Brigade,  which  Included  his  state- 
ment of  support  in  its  publishers"  announce- 


ment. Long  before  1952.  the  VALB  had  been 
cited  as  a  notorious  Communist  front  by  the 
Attorney  General,  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  and  Its  predecessor, 
the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. After  extended  hearings  on  the 
organization,  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  cited  the  VALB  as  a  Communist 
front  in  1955.  concluding  that  it  was  "di- 
rected, dominated,  and  controlled  by  the 
Communist   Party  of   the  United  States." 

4  The  Communist  Dally  Worker  (Oct.  20 
1954)  listed  Ring  Lardner.  Jr  .  as  among  the 
"distinguished  personalities'"  who  had  ap- 
pe«red  on  the  pr  jgram  during  an  annual 
banquet  held  by  the  Communist -front  pub- 
lication. New  World  Review,  in  October  1954. 
in  New  York  City  Lardner  and  others 
"were  there  to  pay  homage  to  E.slanda  and 
Paul  Robeson."  the  Daily  Worker  revealed 
The  Communist-front  character  of  the 
s;xjnsoring  publication.  New  World  Review, 
has  been  the  subject  of  official  findings  by 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties and  the  Sen.ite  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee 

5  Ring  Lardner.  Jr  .  appeared  as  a  fea- 
tured speaker  at  a  propaganda  rally  held  un- 
der the  auspice.*  of  the  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee  In  Newark.  N.J..  on 
December  10.  1955  Numerous  notices  In  the 
Communist  Dally  Worker  proclaimed  Lard- 
ner would  be  a  speaker  at  another  rally 
scheduled  under  the  auspices  of  the  Emer- 
gency Civil  Liberties  Committee  in  the 
Bronx,  New  York,  on  October  19.  1956. 

The  organization  was  officially  character- 
ized as  a  Communist-front  organization  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tixitles  and  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee.  The  House  committee.  In  its 
annual  report  for  1958.  noted  that  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  organization  "is  to  abolish 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
Uvlties  and  discredit  the  FBI"'  and  that  it 
has  also  "repeatedly  assisted,  by  means  of 
funds  and  legal  aid.  Communists  Involved  in 
Smith  Act  violations  and  similar  legal  pro- 
ceedings,"" 

6  Lardner  authored  a  book  review  for  the 
December  1966  issue  of  Mainstream,  which 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
characterized  in  its  1958  annual  report  as 
a  monthly  cultural  and  literary  organ  pub- 
lished In  New  York  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Communist  Party.  In  his  book  review, 
Lardner  made  the  following  Interesting  ob- 
servations regarding  the  television  program 
based  on  the  experiences  of  Herbert  Phll- 
brlck.  former  FBI  undercover  agent  within 
the  Communist  Party: 

"But  faking  in  television  assumes  much 
more  serious  proportions  than  this,   •    •    • 

"Or.  to  take  the  most  flagrant  example  of 
all.  'I  Led  Three  Lives'  states  at  the  beginning 
of  each  episode  that  it  is  based  on  the  true 
experiences  of  Herbert  Philbrlck  as  a  police- 
spy  in  the  Communist  Party.  Yet  each  story 
Is  conceived  and  sold,  at  fiction  rates,  to  the 
producers  by  a  professional  writer  in  the 
same  way  that  he  might  sell  an  episode  to 
'Lassie'  or  'Superman".  Mr.  Philbrlck,  on 
whose  credibility  as  a  witness  men  hsve  been 
sent  to  Jail,  earns  a  tidy  Income  from  an  out- 
right lie,  repeated  In  his  name  each  week. 
Theoretically,  the  Communist  Party  of  Mas- 
sachusetts could  sue  for  gross  libel,  but  It 
would  have  to  find  a  court  dedicated  to  the 
rare  principle  of  equal  Justice  for  all  •   •   • 

"TTie  networks  have  not  yet  offered  their 
facilities  to  the  Communist  Party  to  reply 
to  the  fraud  called  "I  Led  Three  Lives," "' 

7.  Lardner  appeared  as  a  featured  speaker 
In  New  York  City  on  December  6,  1961,  at 
a  rally  under  the  Joint  auspices  of  the  New 
York  Council  To  Abolish  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  and  the 
Youth  To  Abolish  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Conunlttee.  The  National  Com- 
mittee To  Abolish  the  Un-American  Activities 


Committee,  of  which  the  New  York  council 
Is  a  branch,  and  the  Youth  To  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
have  been  cited  by  the  HCUA  as  created  and 
directed  by  the  Communist  Party, 

The  above-described  activities  are  hardly 
consonant  with  disaffection  from  the  Com- 
munist Party  But  they  are  entirely  con- 
sonant with  Lardner's  statements  to  the 
Communist  Party  newspaper,  the  Worker, 
which  were  published  on  March  18,  1956. 
some  6  \ears  after  his  alleged  disaffiliation 
frcm  the  party  appartau?. 

In  a  lengthy  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Worker.'  Lardner  referred  to  himself  as  an 
"American  Marxist  "  and  manifested  a  con- 
tinued devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  Communist  movement  which  it  serves. 
For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  Internal  sit- 
uation of  the  Communist  Party  as  of  Itfarch 
1956.  It  should  be  noted  that  Communists  in 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world 
were  debating  the  merits  of  their  past  ac- 
tions— following  the  lead  of  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev who  had  roundly  denounced  the  late 
Joseph  Stalin  and  many  of  his  policies  In 
a  ""secret"'  speech  to  the  20th  Congress  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  in  February  1956, 
Communists  in  the  United  States  argued  for 
a  time  on  whether  their  role  in  the  world 
Communist  movement  required  a  certain 
amount  of  friendly  criticism  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  the  Soviet  Union  or  their 
continued  unwavering  suppwrt  and  praise  for 
all  Soviet  policies.  The  argtiment  was  re- 
solved later  In  favor  of  the  traditional  pup- 
pet role  for  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United   States. 

In  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Worker. 
Lardner  Joined  In  this  debate  on  the  side  of 
those  Commtuilsts  who  proposed  a  certain 
amount  of  objective  criticism  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party. 

He  demonstrated  his  personal  concern  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Communist  movement  in 
America  through  such  statements  as  the 
following: 

"You  have  had  some  comments  in  your 
columns  on  the  worldwide  implications  of 
the  developments  at  the  20th  Congress  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  what  this  Individual  reader  has  missed 
Is  an  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  those  de- 
velopments to  American  Marxists  and  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States. 

""But  more  pertinent  for  American  Marx- 
ists, it  seems  to  me.  Is  the  possibility  that 
we  may  have  alienated  some  potentially  close 
allies  in  an  American  democratic  front  by 
treating  any  expression  of  doubt  regarding 
Soviet  Judicial  procedure  as  an  unforgivable 
sin."' 

It  should  be  recalled  that  Khrushchev,  in 
a  deliberate  effort  to  smash  the  Stalin  Idol, 
in  1956  confirmed  many  of  the  harsh  facts 
about  the  Stalinist  regime  which  had  long 
been  publicized  by  antl-Communlsts  yet 
steadfastly  denied  by  the  Ccmimunlst  faith- 
ful throughout  the  world.  In  the  course 
of  his  denunciations  of  Stalin  as  a  '"capri- 
cious"" and  '"brutal"  tyrant,  Khrushchev  con- 
firmed that  the  late  dictator  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  execution  of  thousands  of 
completely  Innocent  Communists  and  non- 
Communists  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Trials 
were  rarely  granted  to  these  hapless  victims, 
whose  death  sentences  rested  solely  on  false 
confessions  extracted  from  them  by  threats 
or  physical  torture,  Khrushchev  admitted  in 
1956.  Such  "purges"  were  conducted  pe- 
riodically in  the  Soviet  Union  from  1984  until 
the  very  eve  of  Stalin's  death  In  1953. 

Lardner  acknowledged  to  the  Worker  his 
embarrassment  at  the  Khrushchev  revela- 
tions; he  stated  that  "American  Marxists" 
had  an  obligation   to  face  up  to  their  own 


'  A  reproduction  of  this  letter  Is  reprinted 
in    its   entirety    at    the    conclusion   of    this 

analysis. 
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participation  In.  and  lack  of  critical  atti- 
tude toward.  Stalin  ■  errors.  Lardner  un- 
doubtedly had  In  mind  hU  own  signature 
on  the  "Open  Letter  to  American  Uberala" 
which  wsia  Issued  by  American  Communist* 
and  fellow  travelers  In  1M7  and  which  ridi- 
culed a  demand  by  many  liberals  for  a  com- 
plete and  Impartial  Investigation  of  the  Mus- 
cow  purge  trials  then  In  progress.  Lardner 
and  others  had  denounced  any  such  Investi- 
gation as  "political  Intervention  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  hostile 
intent."  » 

Although  Khrushchev  confirmed  the 
falsity  of  this  Communist  position  of  past 
years,  what  Is  Lardners  chief  regret  as  of 
March  196«?  His  concern,  as  expressed  In 
the  Communist  newspaper,  is  over  the  nun- 
Communist  support  which  the  Communists 
in  this  country  may  have  lost  as  a  result  of  a 
harsh  attitude  toward  non-Communists'  ex- 
presslng  "doubt  regarding  Soviet  Judicial 
procedure." 

Lardner's  statement  contains  no  criticism 
of  Stalin,  whose  behavior  was  described  as 
"monstrous"  by  his  former  henchman. 
KhnisbcheT  In  fact.  Lardners  communi- 
cation to  the  Worker  offered  possible  excuses 
for    the   late    dictators    excesses: 

"Perhape  the  cult  of  personality,  as  ex- 
preaaed  In  the  near  deification  of  Stalin,  was 
necessary  to  the  unity  of  the  Soviet  people 
during  the  critical  campaign  for  collectiviza- 
tion, dxirlng  the  great  war  effort  so  mag- 
nificently personified  In  his  Indomitable 
spirit,  and  during  the  reconstruction  of  a 
stricken  nation  in  the  shadow  of  a  cold  war 
threat.   •    •    •" 

With  respect  to  the  injustices  suffered  by 
thousands  of  Soviet  citizens  who  were  physi- 
cally exterminated  and  the  millions  more  who 
languished  In  prisons  under  the  Stalin  re- 
gime, Lardner  displays  a  callousneas  which  Is 
completely  Incompatible  with  his  pose  as  a 
civil  liberties  crusader  In  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post. 

Instead  of  expressing  sympathy  for  Stalin's 
victims.  Lardner  coldbloodedly  confined  the 
assessment  of  Stalin's  crimes  to  (1)  those 
which  were  "necessary"  byproducts  of  a  re- 
gime which  seeks  the  general  progress,  and 
(3)  those  which  hindered  the  advance  of 
communism. 

"It  Is  admittedly  difficult  to  figure  out 
[Lardner  wrote  to  the  Worker)  Just  which 
errors  cited  by  the  Soviet  leaders  were  neces- 
sary byproducf?  of  a  fateful  struggle  and 
which  ones  may  have  been  actual  Impedi- 
ments to  the  victory  of  socialism     •    •    • 

"The  admLsslon  In  Moscow  that  some  old 
Bolsheviks  were  unjustly  treated  may  raise 
the  Issue  of  whether  It  Is  an  Inevitable  part 
of  a  revolutionary  struggle  that  Individual 
reputations  and  even  lives  be  sacrificed  Ui 
the  tjeneral  proifres.s     •    •    ••• 

Such  statements  contrast  strangely  with 
Lardner's  self-portrait  as  a  civil  liberties  de- 
votee in  the  pages  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  However,  a  double  standard  with  re- 
spect to  civil  liberties  has  always  been  a 
special  feature  of  the  Communlit  Party's 
propaganda  and  agitation  In  this  country. 
Communists  have  ceaselessly  sought  to  por- 
tray themselves  as  stanch  defenders  of  con- 
stitutional rights  8upp<5rtlng  every  repression 
of  freedom  that  occurs  under  the  aegis  of 
communism. 

In  writing  to  the  Worker  In  1956.  Lardner 
referred  to  William  Z  Poster,  then  national 
chairman  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States,  as  "America's  outstanding 
w»)rklng-claBS  leader."  Lardner's  words  In 
behalf  of  the  Communist  bloc  of  nation*  and 
the    post-atalln    Soviet    leadership,    further- 


'  The  text  and  signers  of  the  Open  Letter 
to  American  Liberals  may  be  found  In  the 
Oonununist-front  publication,  "Soviet  Russia 
Today"  dated  March  1937. 


more,  match  the  fervency  of  Posters  own 
statements  at  this  period  Lardner  told  the 
Worker: 

""Of  course,  the  EhiUes  contention  that  the 
[20th  Soviet  Communist  Party]  Congress 
revealed  the  weaknefs  nf  the  S'>c!!»ll3t  world 
la  ridiculous  I  certainly  do  not  question 
Mr  Allen's  [Dally  Worker  C'-luninlat  J.imea 
S  Allen]  characterization  of  the  Congress  as 
a  'clyn.imlr,  bold  '  p»r:r.lr.dert  appr  larh  to 
all    problems     old    and    new  '  " 

In  the  light  of  his  declarations  In  the 
Communist  prpss.  Ring  Ijirdner's  alleged 
dlsafllMation  from  the  Comn.unlst  Party  In 
1950  obviously  Involved  no  diminution  In  his 
loyalty  to  CommunUst  objectives  The 
American  public,  and  the  motion  picture  In- 
dustry which  ho  .Tdm:'.ted!y  continues  to  ex- 
ploit, have  every  reason  to  take  a  skeptical 
view  of  Lardner's  propagandizing  <\s  an  ex- 
Communlst  until  he  sees  fit  to  speak  frunkly 
to  them  on  the  exact  nature  of  his  present 
relationship  to  the  Communist  Party  - 
preferably    under   oath. 

Am-b!i.\n    l.rrr    Shot-ud    Rr.rxsMiNE    Self. 
ii\Y3  Ring  Ijuhneb,  Jb 

Dc.\B  Editkr.  'i'ou  have  h.id  some  coninieut 
In  your  columns  on  the  worldwide  LmpUca- 
tlona  of  the  developments  of  the  20th  Con- 
gress of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  what  this  individunl  reader  h.aa 
mLssed  Is  an  analysis  of  the  nieaiUng  of  those 
developments  to  American  Marxists  and  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  I 
am  made  more  c«)nsclous  of  this  lack  by 
James  S  Allen's  column  In  the  Worker  of 
M.irch  4.  in  which  he  writes: 

"Marxists  abroad  are  supposed  to  be  em- 
barrassed bv  the  party  r  mfrresa  J'isl  rom- 
cluded  in  M.iacow.  according  to  what  I  read 
In  the  newspaper  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  no  sense  of  embarrassment    ' 

Well.  I  for  one  am  emttarrassed  It  I.*  ad- 
mittedly dlfTlcult  to  figure  out  Just  which 
errors  cited  by  the  Soviet  leaders  were  nec- 
essary byproducts  of  a  fateful  struKKle  and 
which  ones  may  have  been  actual  Impedi- 
ments to  the  victory  of  stxrlallsm  But  this 
Is  not.  In  a  primary  and  direct  sense,  our 
function  Much  more  urgent  for  American 
Marxists  is  the  obligation  to  face  up  to  their 
own  p>artlclpatlon  In.  and  lack  of  critical  at- 
titude toward,  those  errors 

Perhaps  the  cult  of  personality,  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  near  deification  of  Stalin,  was 
necessary  to  the  unity  of  the  Soviet  people 
during  the  critical  camp>algn  for  collectiviza- 
tion, during  the  great  war  effort  so  magnifi- 
cently personified  In  his  Indomitable  spirit, 
and  during  the  reconstruction  of  s  stricken 
nation  In  the  shadow  of  a  cold  war  threat 
But  even  if  that  Is  true,  It  would  still  be 
questionable  whether  the  American  Marxist 
press  should  have  reprinted,  without  qualifi- 
cation or  critical  commentary,  so  many  of 
the  cloying  panegyrics  which  marred  his  70Ui 
birthday  celebration. 

And  in  that  connection,  recalling  the  dam- 
age done  In  this  country  through  leadership 
by  personality,  I  wonder  If  some  of  the 
rather  maudlin  testaments  to  William  Z 
Poster  on  his  recent  birthday  are  really  the 
most  mature  and  effective  way  (}f  acknowl- 
edging the  respect  due  America's  outstand- 
ing working-class  leader 

The  admission  in  Moscow  that  some  old 
Bolsheviks  were  unjustly  treated  may  raise 
the  Issue  of  whether  It  is  an  Inevitable  part 
of  a  revolutionary  struggle  that  individual 
reputations  and  even  lives  t)e  sacrificed  to 
the  general  progress  But  more  pertinent 
for  American  Marxlsu.  It  seems  to  me.  Is 
the  possibility  that  we  may  have  alienated 
some  potentially  close  allies  In  an  Ameri- 
can democratic  front  by  treating  any  ex- 
pression of  doubt  regarding  Soviet  Judlclul 
procedure  as  an  unforgivable  sin. 

Again,  If  the  Soviet-Yugoslav  friction  was 
occasioned   at    least   In    pcu^   by   the    unwar- 


ranted attempt  of  one  Communist  Party  to 
d  'inlnate  another,  on  whom  did  tlis  obliga- 
tion of  objective  criticism  rest  mors  squarely 
than  on  a  party  det.iched  by  distance  and 
Immediate  Interest  from  the  smok  ?  of  that 
batMe? 

It  Is  enough  for  Mr  Allen  as  a  historian 
to  say  that  the  Soviet  Communists  are  be- 
ginning "a  baste  reappraisal  of  their  own 
history  In  the  light  of  the  new  requirements 
of  the  transition  to  pommunlsm  In  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  problems  of  assuring 
wir!d  pence  "'  Was  there  not  a  very  strong 
suggestion  In  the  Incomplete  reports  we  have 
read  so  far.  that  distortions  of  revolutionary 
hlst.-ry  had  unfortunate  effects  In  relation 
to  old  requirements  as  well?  And  dont  we 
have  til  make  a  distinction  between  the 
rh.inges  of  emphasis,  on  the  one  hand,  which 
may  alter  our  view  of  the  past  from  one 
historical  period  to  another,  and  actual  mis- 
representation of  fact? 

Of  lourse.  the  Dulles  contention  that  the 
Cout;;ress  revealed  the  weakness  of  the  8«)- 
clalist  world  Is  ridiculous.  I  certainly  do  not 
question  Mr  Allen's  characterization  of  the 
Congrcfs  as  a  "dynamic,  bold,  open-minded 
appr  'ach  to  all  problem*,  old  and  new" 
But  If  the  relation  of  force  In  the  world 
has  so  changed  as  to  make  Soviet  Commu- 
nl.sts  reexamine  themselves  from  a  position 
of  strength,  cannot  some  of  the  strength 
and  Independent  critical  Judgment  rub  off  on 
the   American   left? 

Ring  Lakdnis,  Jr. 


Departmeal  of    Urbaa  AMmkt 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPItESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30, 19€2 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  President  has  demonstrated  an  ap- 
palling lack  of  understanding  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  or  what  makes 
people  tick. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  Cabinet 
post  for  urban  affairs  is  not  under  any 
circumstances  going  to  Improve  urban 
affairs.  Our  private  economy  operating 
at  the  local  level  can  do  this  Job  far  bet- 
ter than  any  bureaucrat  or  combination 
of  bureaucrats  directed  out  of  Waahing- 
ton.  fueled  by  money  which  must  come 
from  the  same  localities,  since  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  broke. 

Nor  does  the  Pn'sldent's  endeavor  to 
enforce  his  will  on  the  Congress  by  this 
reorganization  plan  come  with  particu- 
larly good  grace  after  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee rejected  the  establishment  of  such 
a  new  Ctovemment  department.  Nor  do 
I  believe  the  creation  of  a  new  Cabinet 
post,  no  matter  how  talented  the  new 
Cabinet  head,  will  solve  anything  that 
cannot  be  done  better  at  the  local  level. 

This  message,  as  in  the  case  of  so 
many  from  the  White  Houae.  shofwa  a 
complete  lack  of  confidence  In  the  ini- 
tiative and  ability  of  our  people  to  do 
for  themselves,  and  on  the  contrary 
shows  complete  confidence  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  being  able  to  run  the 
lives  of  Uie  people.  I  reject  this  concept 
of  the  role  of  Federal  Government  in 
our  lives.  I  happen  to  believe  that  peo- 
ple must  be  left  free  to  Improve  their 


own  home,  their  own  neighborhood,  their 
own  schools,  their  own  city  as  they  see 
fit  with  their  money,  rather  than  having 
all  this  forced  on  them  by  the  Federal 
Government  using  their  money. 


Department  of  Labor  To  Train  Tractor 
Operators  in  Mississippi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Txiesdav.  January  30,  1962 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently one  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Mer- 
ritt  D  Hill,  vice  president  and  general 
manager.  Tractor  and  Implement  EMvi- 
slon.  Ford  Motor  Co..  called  my  attention 
to  a  plan  announced  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  train  1.300  farm  tractor 
operators  in  Mississippi. 

This  plan,  approved  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  calls  for  an 
8-week  tralninR  course  costing  $435,000 
in  Federal  funds,  in  addition  to  admin- 
istrative expenses.  Covered  would  be  16 
counties  in  the  Yazoo  Delta  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  his  press 
release,  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
training  "would  provide  workers  with 
year-round  employment  with  daywork 
provided  for  members  of  the  operator's 
family  to  help  achieve  rural  family 
stability  in  the  years  ahead." 

Mr.  Hill  wanted  to  save  the  Federal 
Government  some  money  and  possibly 
some  time.  So  he  suggested  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  that  the  approximately 
160  farm  equipment  dealers  in  the  area 
covered  in  Mississippi  be  utilized  at  a 
minimum  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

He  also  questioned  the  necessity  of  an 
8-week  course  of  instruction  on  how  to 
drive  a  tractor,  as  he  stated  that  a  high 
school  boy.  with  car-driving  ability,  can 
master  a  tractor  In  less  than  a  week. 

Further.  Mr.  Hill  pointed  out  that, 
using  the  Labor  Department's  own  press 
release  as  a  source  for  data,  there  simply 
are  not  enough  tractors  to  go  round  for 
the  men  who  already  are  tractor  opera- 
tors. An  estimated  40.000  persons  are 
now  operating  the  30.700  tractors  in  the 
Yazoo  Delta  area.  The  upgrading  of 
1.200  of  these  persons  would  seem  to 
accomplish  merely  the  displacement  of 
1.200  less  well  trained  men,  without  any 
increase  in  the  number  of  Jobs. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Hill  pointed  out  that 
tliere  is  now  an  excess  of  9.300  persons 
at  least  partially  trained  in  tractor  op- 
erations for  which  tractors  are  not  now 
available. 

Mr.  Hill  offered  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton, or  to  send  one  of  his  firm's  experts 
to  our  Nation's  Capital,  to  discuss  this 
matter  further  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Office  of  Education  to 
see  if  more  efficient  training  methods 
could  be  worked  out  in  a  cooperative 
venture  with  farm  equipment  companies, 
cvin 81 


presimiably  at  little  or  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Since  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  more  than  2  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Hill 
has  not  as  yet  even  received  the  courtesy 
of  a  reply. 

It  is  too  bad  that  some  of  the  depart- 
ments of  our  Federal  Government  are 
quick  with  the  requests  for  information 
and  can  compile  reams  of  statistics  to 
justify  their  expenditures  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year,  yet  appear  to  be  turning 
a  cold  shoulder  to  a  plan  which  might 
save  them  some  money,  might  make  their 
training  programs  more  effective,  and 
which  would  provide  excellent  training 
with  up-to-date  equipment  on  the  spot. 


Secretary   of  Agriculture   Demands 
Apology 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  January  30, 1962 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
January  20  edition  of  the  California 
Parmer  contained  a  letter  to  the  editor 
from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
L.  Freeman  and  the  editor's  answer 
which  I  think  the  Members  will  find 
quite  Interesting: 
SEcairasT  or  Agricultvre  Demands  Apoloct 

I  have  at  hand  the  November  4  issue  of 
the  California  Farmer,  and  the  editorial  en- 
titled "SecreUry  Picks  Up  Powerful  En- 
emies." 

You  are  right — the  packers  and  the  chain- 
stores  are  powerful  enenoies.  but  I  would 
hope  that  you  would  agree  if  they  are  vio- 
lating the  law,  they  ought  to  be  made  to 
accoimt  for  so  doing.  That  such  violations 
existed  was  disclosed  by  a  very  long  and 
thorough  investl^tlon  by  this  Department. 
They  are  now  entitled  to  and  will  receive  a 
detailed  hearing. 

I  note  your  paragraph  stating  tbat  Free- 
man acted  in  a  sneaky  way  because  the  in- 
dustry had  been  promised  some  kind  of  pri- 
vate hearing  when  field  investigations  were 
completed  at  the  time  the  Inyestlgatlons 
began  2  years  ago.  You  then  went  on  to 
say  that  the  Secretary  violated  his  promise 
and  smeared  the  charges  all  over  the  Nation 
through  the  dally  press.  Might  I  remind 
you  that  I  have  only  been  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  10  months,  not  2  years,  and  at 
no  time  made  any  such  agreement  with  the 
packers  or  chalnstores? 

Many  of  us  disagree,  and  on  occasion  vig- 
orously, as  to  policies.  That  a  man  keeps 
his  word  is,  however,  a  very  basic  and  funda- 
mental thing.  I  have  always  made  it  a  point 
to  keep  mine,  and  sometimes  have  resisted 
great  pressure  to  do  so.  That  you  would 
personally  charge  me  of  violating  my  word, 
when  obvlotisly  I  have  only  been  here  for 
10  months,  is  a  piece  of  perfidy  for  which 
you  ought  to  be  not  only  ashamed  but  pub- 
licly apologize.  I'll  be  waiting. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ohvu-le  L.  Freeman. 


Thanks,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  your  letter  of 
December  14.  I  know  your  life  is  particu- 
larly hectic,  and  unfortunately  everything 
seems  to  be  breaking  over  you  during  the 
Christmas  season. 

I  recognize  that  you  stepped  Into  the 
toughest  Job  In  the   Nation,  second  to  that 


of  the  President,  and  one  Job  for  which  there 
Is  not  an  immediate  easy  answer. 

You  object  to  the  word  sneaky,  and  I 
don't  blame  you,  but  the  fact  remains  tliat 
as  undisputed  head  of  your  Department  you 
are  responsible  for  everything  that  comes 
out  of  that  Department,  and  I  personally 
would  consider  It  top  major  policy  If  I  were 
attacking  the  Nation's  biggest  food  proc- 
essors  and   distributors. 

As  far  as  my  information  is  concerned,  I 
acknowledge  that  you  personally  did  not 
make  the  agreement  to  confer  with  the 
paclurs  before  breaking  the  story  of  your 
findings,  but  I  think  my  Information  Is  cor- 
rect that  Important  underlings  of  your  De- 
partment did  make  such  an  agreement. 

My  own  personal  thought  is  that  by  step- 
ping in  and  blasting  this  stCHy  to  the  press, 
you  created  a  lot  of  unnecessary  agony.  You 
are  either  stupid,  have  poor  liaison  with  your 
own  Department,  poor  liaison  with  those 
you  are  attacking,  or  your  own  underlings 
have  sabotaged  you. 

This  reply  is  being  written  during  the 
Christmas  season,  and  I  would  like  to  add  a 
personal  note.  I  do  apologize  for  calling  you 
sneaky.  I  think  that  was  a  poor  choice  of 
words.  I  believe  you  have  been  sincere,  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say  in  my  opinion  you  have 
failed  In  a  format  of  failure  tried  before 
you.  My  State  of  CaliffMmla  la  totaling  up 
one  of  her  richest  agricultural  years,  and 
her  biggest  gains  will  be  in  those  crops  ttiat 
are  not  controlled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. May  the  future  be  good  to  you. 
Personal  regards, 

Jack  T.  Pickktt. 


Brigkam  Yonag  Uaifcuily  Stndeats' 
Snccess  on  the  "CoDefc  Bowr  Pro- 
graoi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  R.  HARDING 

or  n>AHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30, 1962 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly four  students  from  my  ahna  mater, 
Brigham  Young  University  in  Provo, 
Utah,  have  thrilled  graduates,  student 
body,  and  friends  of  the  university  with 
their  success  on  the  General  Electric 's 
"Quick  Recall "  program  entitled  "Col- 
lege Bowl." 

The  Brigham  Young  University  Col- 
lege Bowl  team,  ably  coached  by  Prof. 
Robert  Thomas  of  the  English  depart- 
ment, had  disposed  of  four  worthy  op- 
ponents, including  the  University  of 
Maryland  a  week  ago  Simday.  Last 
Sunday  they  were  up  against  an  excel- 
lent team  from  little  DePairw  Univer- 
sity, an  outstanding  small  college  from 
Greencastle,  Ind.  In  an  exciting  game, 
Brigham  Young  University  students 
were  defeated  In  their  attempt  to  win 
their  fifth  straight  game  and  retire  as 
undefeated  champions  in  this  national 
scholarship  contest. 

The  Brigham  Young  University  team 
was  composed  of  Capt.  Todd  Brltsch, 
who  is  majoring  in  political  science  and 
Is  an  accomplished  mtuidan.  Todd's 
father  is  a  professor  In  the  department 
of  English  at  Brigham  Youns  University 
and  has  provided  an  atmosphere  of 
scholarship  and  love  of  fine  arts  in  the 
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Britsch  home.  Todd's  accomplishments 
include  being  a  finalist  in  both  the  Ful- 
bright  and  Danforth  scholarship  con- 
tests. 

In  addition  to  Todd  Britsch.  the  Brig- 
ham  Young  University  team  Is  composed 
of  Dave  Stone,  Bob  Despain,  and  Mrs. 
JoJean  Loflin,  all  of  whom  are  outstand- 
ing students. 

Dave  Stone,  who  was  bom  in  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  and  educated  In  that 
country.  Is  presently  teaching  Spanish 
and  studying  English  at  Brlgham  Young 
University. 

Bob  Despain  planned  to  be  an  engineer 
and  was  studying  this  field  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology.  How- 
ever, he  soon  found  he  was  taking  more 
English  than  engineering  and  was  ad- 
vised by  one  of  his  professors  that  Brig- 
ham  Young  University  had  one  of  the 
finest  English  departments  in  the  West. 
So  Bob  Despain  transferred  to  the  Utah 
school. 

The  fourth  member  of  the  College  Bowl 
team,  Mrs.  JoJean  Loflin,  is  also  a  senior 
majoring  in  English.  JoJean's  mother 
was  an  English  teacher  and  instilled  the 
love  of  education  in  her  outstanding 
daughter  Her  earliest  memories  are  of 
reciting  poems  like  "America  for  Me  " 
and  "O  Captain!  My  Captain!" 

I  am  sure  that  yesterday  was  not  a 
completely  happy  day  in  Provo,  Utah, 
where  the  student  body  and  townspeople 
were  waiting  to  greet  Brigham  Young 
University's  College  Bowl  team.  Some  of 
the  glamor  of  the  homecoming  celebra- 
tion was  dimmed  by  their  unexpected 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  DePauw. 

However,  our  pride  in  this  fine  team  of 
young  people  remains  justified,  and  I 
would  merely  remind  them  to  always  re- 
member, "The  smUe  when  you  win  comes 
quick  as  a  whip,  but  the  smile  when  you 
lose,  that  is  sportsmanship." 


Re  Uwted  Natioiu  Bob^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1962 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  mes- 
sages have  come  from  the  White  House 
with  which  I  was  more  in  disagreement 
than  the  request  for  the  United  States 
to  authorize  and  appropriate  up  to  $100 
million  for  the  purchase  of  United  Na- 
tions bonds. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  introduced  a  res- 
olution demanding  that  the  United 
States  withdraw  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  am  in  complete  disagreement 
with  any  further  subsidy  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  reasons  are  manifold  and  self- 
evident.  Any  earlier  hope  or  dreams  on 
our  part  have  long  been  shattered  by  a 
union  of  nations  that  seems  more  bent 
on  destroying  freedom  and  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  the  United  States,  than 
for  any  other  purpose.  This  can  be 
proven,  to  my  satisfaction  at  least,  by 


a  simple  recitation  of  the  actions  taken 
by  the  United  Nations  over  recent 
months,  indeed  over  the  years  since  its 
inauguration. 


The  Fourth  "R".  Red  ChallcBfe  to  Amer- 
ican  EdacatioB,  a  WSBT-TV  PabUc 
Affairs  Program,  Soath  Bend,  lad. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INOIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.   1962 

Mr     BRADEMAS.     Mr     Speaker,    the 

pa.ssaKe  by  the  House  of  Reprt'sentatives 
on  January  30,  1962.  of  H  R  8900.  Iho 
bill  to  provide  loans  and  ^jranl-s  to  col- 
le«e.s  and  universities  for  the  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities  is  a  lony  step 
ahead  for  hiKher  education  in  the  United 
States  Because  this  legislation  is  now 
beinn  acted  upon  by  Cunnress,  I  believe 
that  Members  will  And  relevant  the  ob- 
.servations  of  three  distinguished  Ameri- 
can educators  with  whom  it  was  recently 
my  privilege  to  appear  on  a  public  afTairs 
television  program  produced  by  station 
WSBT-TV    in  South  Bend.   Ind 

The  panelisLs  were  Dr  Frederick  L 
Hovde.  president  of  Purdue  University: 
Prof  Paul  C  Rosenbhxjm,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  who  ha.s  been  an  out- 
standing contributor  to  the  effort  to  re- 
vise and  improve  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  in  our  schools,  and  Dr 
George  Shuster.  a  noted  historian  and 
former  president  of  Hunter  College,  who 
is  now  a  special  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
the  Reverend  Theodore  Hesburgh 

The  moderator  of  the  pro^;ram  was  Mr 
Harry  Kevorkian,  of  the  news  bureau  of 
WSBT-TV 

This  program  entitled,  "The  Fourth 
■R';  Red  Challenge  to  American  Educa- 
tion," was  produced  in  South  Bend  fol- 
lowing a  panel  discussion  which  was  ar- 
ranged there  by  the  Advusor>'  Group  on 
Higher  Education  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee 

The  transcript  of  the  program  follows 

The  Fourth  "R'  Rcd  Challenge  to  Ameri- 
ca.n  EDI'CATIOW 
Mr  Kevorkian  The  launching  of  thp  first 
Russian  sputnili  h  few  years  »(?"■  •'*y  »<>i«e 
educators.  wa«  the  be«t  thing  that  could 
have  happened  to  American  eduoatiun.  and 
now  a  con(?re*sii>nal  study  group,  made  up 
mostly  of  Ctjngresmen.  Just  returned  from 
a  Russian  toxir  is  considering  rerommt'n- 
datlons  for  leijlslation  which  wnuUl  strength- 
en  American  hl,?her  education  especially  in 
science  and  technology  The  advisory  grovip 
Wis  formed  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Educathjn  and  Labor  Committee.  Adam 
(■l..^YT<>N  Powel:.  Coruentratlon  by  Com- 
munists on  scieniltlc  edu.ratlon  '  he  said. 
■  makes  It  essential  th;it  C  'ngress  take  a-- 
tion  in  this  field  With  us  to  dlscu.ss  the 
potentialities  of  such  a  study  are  Congress- 
man John  Bradema.s.  Third  District  of  In- 
diana, who  Is  chairman  of  the  advisory 
group  the  president  of  Purdue  Cnlverslty. 
Frederick  I.  Hovde  a  .scientist  in  his  own 
right,    professor    of    mathematics    from    the 


University  of  Minnesota.  Paul  C.  Roacn- 
bl<xjm,  and  Oeorge  Shuster.  special  uslst- 
ant  Ui  Notre  Dame  prealdent.  Rev.  Theodore 
Hesbiu-gh  Dr  Shuster  Is  former  president 
of  Hunter  College  of  New  York,  a  hUtortan 
and  considered  a  leading  Catholic  educa- 
tor To  start  off.  we  will  ask  Congressman 
Braoemas  to  give  us  some  background  of 
the  study  group  and  what  they  hope  to 
accomplish 

MEETlNli.S  WITH  CDUCATOaS 

Representative  Brademas  Harry,  the  pur- 
pose <f  our  bipartisan  advisory  group  on 
higher  education  which  Is  cumpoacd  of  five 
members  of  the  House  Education  and  L.abor 
Committee  is  to  Itnik  Int.)  what  needs  to  be 
done  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  which 
begins  In  January  as  you  know,  toward 
strengthening  the  universities  and  colleges 
of  the  Cnlted  Stales  Our  Job  la  to  come 
up  with  specific  legislative  proposals;  and 
In  order  to  do  this  Job  members  of  our 
group  axe  consulting  with  outstanding  edu- 
cators from  the  Midwest  and  will  also  be 
meeting  In  Washington.  DC.  with  educators 
from  other  parts  of   the  Nation. 

Mr  Kevorkian  What  bearing  will  your 
Russian   tour   have   on   your  considerations? 

Representative  BaAOKMAS  All  I  can  say  Is, 
as  one  j>ers«)n  who  had  a  chance  recently  to 
see  the  Rusolan  schcx)l  system,  that  I  am 
c«)uvlnced  that  the  Soviet  commitment  to 
education  Is  the  fact  that  they  are  working 
very  hard  at  education  and  they  put  a  great 
deal  of  their  emphasis  on  science  and  tech- 
nology This  means  that  we  In  the  United 
.States  have  to  do  far  more  than  we  have 
been  doing  to  strengthen  our  resources  for 
higher  education.  iiiH  only  to  meet  the  So- 
viet challenge,  but  also  because  we  have  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  own  economy  and 
our  own  society 

Mr  Kevohkian  I  wonder — Is  It  generally 
agreed  among  the  educators  that  to 
strengthen  the  higher  education  of  America 
is  vital  to  ovir  national  security,      Mr    Hovde' 

Dr  Ht)VDE  Well.  I  Uilnk,  of  course.  It  has 
been  proved  through  two  world  wars,  and 
the  subject  of  history  after  World  War  II 
was  over,  thel  the  scientific  strength  of  the 
nation  la  one  of  the  principal  elements  with 
res()ect  to  Its  ttUal  security,  but  science  also 
has  a  ro!e  to  play  In  winning  the  peace.  It 
seems  U)  me.  because  the  needs  of  the  whole 
world  and  people  everywhere  can  be  best 
answered  by  the  application  of  science  and 
technology  to  the  benefit  of  people  every- 
where provided  the  people  of  the  world  are 
wise  enough  to  do  It  Science  has  Its  role  to 
play  In  solving  some  of  the  great  problems 
that  not  only  divide  men  but  also  have 
plagued  men  for  centuries  So  the  payoff  Is 
going   to   be  great  If  we   know  how  to  do  It 

Mr  KrvoaxiAN  Dr  Shuster,  speaking  as  a 
Catholic  educator,  how  do  you  view  this? 

pacPAaiNc    Pua    pkace 

Dr  yHusTE*  Well.  I  think  that  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  In  the  normal  process  of 
human  evolution  higher  education  has 
come  to  assume  an  Importance  which  it 
r.pvfr  had  before  The  colle<;e  laboratory. 
library,  classroom  Is  the  Httle  red  school- 
house  of  75  years  ago  This  Is  true  the 
world  over  We  can  neither  be  prepared 
for  i)eaie  as  Dr  Hovde  !>ald.  nf>r  for  war  or 
for  whatever  may  lie  between,  unlesa  we  have 
met  this  problem  squarely  face  to  face.  I 
myself  am  much  more  Impressed  with  de- 
velopments In  Western  Europe  than  I  am 
with  those  In  the  Soviet  tJnlon.  I  think 
that  this  represents  for  us  the  major  Indus- 
trial and  Intellectual  challenge;  and,  as  for 
my  part  I  would  like  to  see  us  be  prepared 
to  meet  It  amicably. 

Mr  Kevorkian  Then  It  la  a  challenge 
economically  or  culturally  and  not  neces- 
sarily with  a  power  that  may  want  to  take  us 
over  when  you  refer  to  West  Germany  as 
opposed  to  tlie  Soviet  Union. 
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Dr.  SHT-'sm.  I  think  the  whole  of  the 
emerging  new  Western  Europe.  Svery thing 
as  represented  by  the  Common  Market,  etc., 
(  fTers  Just  as  much  of  a  challenge  to  Russia 
as  It  does  to  us.  If  we  say  that  the  first  thing 
wc  have  to  do  Is  to  prepare  for  war,  I  would 
K(^ee:  but  we  shall  all  hope  that  the  war 
doesnt  oome  and.  therefore,  in  the  mean- 
time, we  ought  to  i(X\u  on  preparing  for 
the  future,  which  la  as  much.  I  trust,  a 
matter  of  Uvliig  Into  a  magnlficlent  new 
future  as  It  Is  a  monieiitury  halt  In  the 
scheme  of  amity. 

Mr  Kevorkian.  Professor  Rosenbloom, 
W'  uld   jou  like   to  add  to  this? 

THE  ECONOMIC  UACHINX 

Professor  Rosenbloom.  Well,  certainly  one 
has  to  be  prepared  militarily.  Still  In 
Khrtiehchev'8  addressing  the  21st  Party  Con- 
gress, he  explained  thHt  they  would  bury 
\\M  In  terms  of  swamping  us  econo.-nlcally  by 
1975  ahd  one  of  the  main  elements  in  this 
ifi  thrit  he  thinks  that  thry  can  make  their 
decisions  from  the  top  while  setting  up  a 
nuich  more  efflctent  economic  machine  much 
faster  thnn  wc  can  by  19G5  and  he  Is  talking 
alvjut  an  economic  system  In  which  they 
will  h.ive  10  scientists  and  engineers  to 
every  production  morker. 

Mr  Ke\<jrkian  Tliat  brings  up  a  question 
In  my  mind— wc  ha\e  heard  so  much  about 
the  mfpAlle  gnp  Do  we  or  will  we  have  an 
e  lucation  pa;i  unless  we  move  ahead  quickly? 

Professor  Rosenbloom.  Well,  of  course, 
this  commitment  th.it  Congres.smnn  Bra- 
ntMAS  mentioned  goes  far  back — a£  far  bick 
as  Lenin  s  Diaries  of  1922.  about  the  neces- 
sity for  Improving  the  status  of  the  teacher 
at  every  level  and  see  to  It  that,  no  matter 
how  well  the  rest  of  the  population  fares, 
the  teacher  should  t>e  well  {>ald.  well  housed, 
and  have  the  material  comforts  of  life. 

Dr.  Shxtstex.  Was  this  all  predicated  on 
the  a.ssumptlon  that  the  teacher  was  to 
teach  communism  only? 

Profeasor  Rosenbloom.  No,  be  was  looking 
at  the  relation  between  literacy  and  produc- 
tivity. 

Mr.  Kevorkian  To  get  to  our  study  at 
h.tnd  now.  In  relation  to  the  leglalation 
which  might  come  out  of  Congress  next 
year  -Is  there  a  general  agreement  anaong 
the  educator*  as  to  wi.at  Is  needed — the 
number  of  laclllttes.  the  number  of  teachers, 
and  how  much  should  be  spent,  Mr.  Hovde? 

AOREKMKNT    OM    NKBDS 

Dr  HovDK.  I  can  say  that  there  Is  only  one 
a:e.)  In  which  you  would  find  almost  uni- 
versal agreement.  In  the  realm  of  higher 
education,  and  that  Is  ti  at  a  higher  educa- 
tioTial  plan  consisting  of  public  and  private 
institutions  of  all  types  and  kinds  must  have 
the  faculties  to  take  care  of  the  students 
that  are  coming  Into  the  Institutions  dur- 
ing the  remaining  years  oi  this  decade.  By 
1964  and  1965.  this  onccjming  flood  of  stu- 
df>nts  from  our  high  schx)ls  will  reach  pro- 
portions and  will  pose  problems  of  admis- 
sion the  like  of  which  we  have  never  seen 
In  our  higher  educational  syBtem  before  and 
facilities  are  required  and  needed,  and  they 
must  be  started  now — we  can't  delay  any 
longer  because  It  takes  'A  to  3  years  to  plan 
and  build  a  building  and  put  It  on  stream, 
so  to  speak,  and  so  the  !ilghest  priority  and 
the  highest  urgency  now,  on  which  there  la 
almost  universal  ngreerieht,  public.  State, 
private,  philanthropy,  and  so  on,  to  build 
tha  necessary  plan  to  take  the  necessary 
citre  of  the  youngsters  t'.Mtt  come  along,  and 
the  thesis  behind  it  Is  a  very  simple  one — we 
want  the  opportunity  far  advtinced  educa- 
tion of  all  types  and  k  nds  for  our  young- 
sters of  today.  Just  as  we  had  It  when  we 
were  young. 

Mr.  Kevorkian.  Conp-essman  Braokmab, 
since  there  appears  to  b*  this  agreement, 
at  least  on  the  need  !'ar  facilities,  would 
this  make  It  politically  feasible  to  get  at 
least  that  much  through? 


RepreaentatlTe  Bssdeiiah.  My  own  Judg- 
ment to  that  It  will.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
hopeful  things  that  we  are  talking  about — 
this  adTlaory  group  on  higher  education,  as 
I  see  It — is  that  there  is  considerable  biparti- 
san •gr«ement  on  the  part  of  Members  of 
Congraas  of  twth  sides  of  the  aisle  for  Fed- 
eral support  for  strengthening  the  facilities 
of  universities  and  colleges.  For  example,  on 
our  five  member  group,  there  are  three 
Democrats  and  two  Republicans,  and  I  know 
I  am  accurate  In  sa3rlng  that  all  five  of  us, 
regardless  of  our  parties,  support  Federal 
funds  In  the  form  of  either  grants  or  loans 
or  some  combination  thereof  to  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country  to  build 
academic  facilities.  At  the  present  time,  I 
think  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that  colleges 
and  universities  can  borrow  funds  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  build  housing  facili- 
ties, dormitories,  and  dining  halls;  however, 
the  other  need,  as  President  Hovde  pointed 
out.  Is  terrific  In  the  field  of  libraries,  class- 
rooms, and  laboratories. 

BrPAKTlSAN 

Mr.  KfcVORKiAN.  I  know  you  are  In  the 
early  part  of  yoiu-  considerations — is  there 
any  working  figure  you  have  as  far  as  the 
size  of  the  package  In  terms  of  money? 

Representative  Brademas.  Well,  let  me  say 
this,  we  have  not  resolved  on  what  the  sum 
ought  to  be,  but  we  have  seme  guidelines 
because,  last  year.  In  our  committee — the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee — we  favor- 
ably reported  out  with  bipartisan  support  a 
bill  Introduced  by  Congresswoman  Green  of 
Oregon,  that  would  have  provided  over  a 
period  of  5  years,  If  my  memory  is  cor  ect, 
a  sum  of  $300  million,  part  of  that  money  to 
be  In  the  form  of  loans  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  academic  facilities  and  the  rest 
of  the  money  to  be  In  the  form  of  grants  to 
be  matched  by  the  colleges  and  universities. 
So  that  gives  you  some  Idea  of  the  stse  of  a 
package  that  Is  so  serlouRly  considered  that 
It  has  already  been  favorably  reported  by  a 
congressional  committee. 

Dr.  Hovde.  But  that  sum  of  $300  million  is 
a  drop  In  the  bucket.  John.  I  think  Mr. 
Kevorkian  wants  to  know  the  magnitude  of 
the  facilities  needed  to  eqiilp  our  institu- 
tions to  take  care  of  a  doubling  of  our  total 
college  population  by  1970.  This  has  been 
studied.  I  think  a  careful  report  was  made 
and  an  examination  of  this  problem  was 
made  several  years  ago  and  I  think  the  bill 
Is  in  the  billions  of  dollars,  all  the  money 
required  of  all  sources. 

Mr.  Kkvorkiak.  The  Council  for  Financial 
Aid  to  Education  puts  out  these  figtires:  that 
the  full  enrollment  of  college  students  In 
1960  was  S.6  million,  and,  in  10  years — 1970 — 
It  would  be  8.4  million.  They  propose  or 
say  that  what  we  need  Is  $500  million  a  year 
for  each  of  those  10  years. 

Representative  Brademas.  I  might  say  that 
a  few  days  ago  a  commission  for  the  study 
of  higher  education  In  the  South — In  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States  alone — 
came  out  with  a  report  that  said  that  south- 
ern colleges  and  universities  would  have  to 
spend  $2  9  billion  a  year  over  the  next  10 
years,  or  at  least  by  1970,  If  they  were  going 
to  meet  their  needs — ^tn  the  South  alone — 
now,  I  would  be  glad  to  support  the  funds 
that  we  require  to  do  the  job,  but,  of  course, 
we  In  Congress  have  to  dwell  in  the  world  of 
reality  and  there  many  pressures  on  our 
Government  for  funds,  defense  and  all  the 
rest,  so  we  have  to  be  careful  about  how 
much  money  we  spend.  We  would  be  glad 
to  get  as  much  support  as  possible.  I'll  say 
that. 

THHXK     QTJISTION8 

Mr.  Kevorkian.  I  think  that  we  have  come 
up  to  three  Important  questions  with  the 
money  that  might  go  out — it  is  the  usual 
one  of.  will  there  be  strings — and  will  there 
be  Federal  control  with  the  outlay  of  Federal 
money — will  we  again  have  the  Issue  over 
loans  or  grants  to  private  or  parochi&l  schools 


as  we  did  In  the  last  session  and  the  usvaI 
bugaboo  of  civil  rights  and  segregation  of 
the  South.  Considering  thoM  three  prob- 
lems, how  could  you  overccnne  them  and 
what  are  chances  for  higher  education  in  the 
next  session? 

Representative  Braokmas.  Let  me  make  a 
point  on  one  of  the  Issues — the  religious  is- 
sue— and  then  maybe  Dr.  Rosenbloom  wants 
to  «ay  something  about  the  issue  of  control, 
or  someone  else.  There  is  a  lengthy  tradi- 
tion of  Federal  support  for  universities  and 
colleges  In  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
the  denominational  religious  ties.  Now 
there  are  historical  reasons  for  this,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Notre  Dame  and 
Goshen  College — one  a  Roman  Catholic,  one 
a  Mennonlte  College — here  In  this  congres- 
sional district  have  both  received  Federal 
support  either  in  the  form  of  scholarships  or 
direct  research  grants  and  so  on,  and  there 
has  been  no  serious  questioning  of  this,  and 
I,  for  one,  would  expect  to  support  continua- 
tion of  this  very  American  tradition. 

Mr.  Kevorkian.  Professor  Rosenbloom. 

Professor  Rosenbloom.  There  are  a  num- 
t>er  of  mechanisms  already  existing  In  the 
Federal  Government  for  such  Federal  aid 
without  Federal  control  In  ways  which  bene- 
fit the  general  population,  no  matter  what 
kind  of  Institution  the  money  is  granted  to. 
For  example,  here  at  Notre  Dame  and  at 
Purdue,  we  have  summer  programs  for  in- 
service  education  of  high  school  teachers 
with  the  Federal  grants — essentially,  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  tell  you  what 
you  should  do — whether  you  should  have 
such  a  program  or  If  so,  what  you  should 
teach  In  such  a  program.  You  have  to  make 
a  proposal  to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, saying  what  you  want  to  do.  Tou  com- 
pete openly  on  the  basis  of  merit  with  Insti- 
tutions from  all  over  the  country,  and,  since 
you  do  have  among  the  l>eBt  programs  of 
that  kind,  you  get  the  money  In  preference  to 
some  others. 

Mr.  Kevorkian.  Dr.  Shuster,  will  you  add 
anything  to  that,  speaking  as  a  Catholic 
educator? 

NO    DISFDTX  f 

Dr.  SHTJSTKa.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  speak 
as  a  Catholic  educator,  but  I  would  rather 
sp>eak  against  a  background  of  a  long  period 
In  municipal  education.  Insofar  as  Federal 
grants  to  higher  education  are  concerned, 
nobody  has  ever  raised  a  question  as  to 
whether  they  are  to  go  to  religious  schools, 
to  public  schools,  to  private  schools,  and  I 
don't  think  anybody  would  like  you  to  do  so 
and  the  reason  for  that  Is  a  simple  one— 
we  have.  In  the  United  States,  over  a  i>erlod 
of  years,  develo^d  frank  and  full  and  ccn*- 
dial  relationships  between  all  segments  and 
sectors  of  higher  education  and  I  think  If 
anybody  began  to  discriminate  against  one 
part  of  our  show,  the  rest  of  tia  would  rise 
In  protest  against  the  discrimination.  This 
Is  a  magnificent  achievement  for  which 
America  does  not  always  give  higher  educa- 
tion sufficient  credit. 

Representative  Brademas.  Dr.  Hovde,  I 
would  be  Interested  in  your  reaction  on  this 
Federal  control  problem.  Yotir  Institution 
is  one  that  has  received  some  of  that  Fed- 
eral money. 

Dr.  HovuE.  Well,  of  course  historically, 
Purdue  University  grew  out  of  the  Federal 
act;  namely,  the  Morrill  Act,  «mich  we  cele- 
brate its  100th  birthday,  so  one  can  say  that, 
while  Purdue  University  la  a  State  public 
Institution,  It  had  Its  birth  in  the  Federal 
act  and,  of  course,  we  have  received  moneys 
for  specific  programs,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  research  and  agricultu- 
ral extension  work.  Direct  appropriations 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  many, 
many  years  and  one  can  say  that  the  Fed- 
&cal  support  of  these  programa  has  been  an 
unqualified  success  because,  In  the  technol- 
ogy and  Bclenoe  of  agriculture,  we  do  lead 
the  world  and  will  continue  to  do  so.     In 
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all  these  years,  there  has  never  been,  to  inv 
knowledge,     any     kind     of     Federal     ct)nrr'il 
which   controls   the   nature  of   the   teaching 
the  program    the  projects  that  we  worked  on. 
and  so  forth  and  the  result*  have  been  worth 
every  dollar  that  has  been  spent  In  terms  of 
our  being  able  now  to  feed  our  people  with 
only  13  percent  of  our  people  on  farm.s      In 
fact,  we  have  an  economy  of  plenty      This  is 
our  problem,  rather  than  the  other      In  this 
whole    field    of    Federal    aid    to   education     I 
can    say    that     there    haa    been    no    kind    of 
Federal    control    that    is    deleterious    in    any 
way       Now.    one    must    always    admit    that 
where    the   money   comes   from     you    h.ive    a 
responsibility  to  that  source  and  the  recipi- 
ents of  Federal   money  wUl  have  a  respon.si- 
blllty   to  our  people  and  our  Government  in 
carrying  out  the  i?eneral  objectives  for  which 
the  money  is  named      This  is  a  requiremen* 
based   on    the   priv.^te   Institution    as   w;i    as 
the  public  one 

Mr      Kevorkian    Would     you     agree     with 
that.  Dr  Shuster' 

POI  ITU    M      I  IMrTATlDNS 

Dr  Shuster  Yes  I  think  I  wnuid  like 
to.  if  I  may.  add  something  to  what  Dr 
Hovde  said  Just  in  order  to  make  the  slt- 
Tjation  clear  -  there  are  certain  things  that 
grow  out  uf  Federal  assistance  to  education 
which  we  must  accept  For  example  lns<.r  ir 
as  the  National  Science  Foundation  is  con- 
cerned, it  cannot  make  a  grant  for  study  ir; 
the  fields  of  religion,  race,  or  sex  These  are 
political  limitations  which  are  placed  on 
the  Federal  Government  for  action  in  the 
first  place  Once  these  limitations  are  an- 
nounced, in  my  judgment,  there  has  never 
been  a  single  Instance  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  tried  to  deviate  from  these 
things 

Representative  Brademas  I  might  add 
that  it  is  Ukely  that  In  legislation  that  we 
devise,  you  can  t  use  any  Federal  funds  to 
build  a  chapel  or  .something  of  that  si>rt 

Mr.  Kevorkian  Well,  from  this  area  of 
Agreement.  I  would  like  to  go  on  to  ano'.her 
field,  as  our  time  Is  running  short  What 
abfjut  strengthening  or  aiding  high  scho*il 
curriculum  leading  toward  college  classwork 
especially  in  science  and  technology'  Are 
you  looking  into  that  also'' 

Representative  Brademas  Yes.  we  are 
And  we  gave  a  lot  of  time  to  that  problem 
In  our  panel  discussions  The  other  day 
In  South  Bend  I  talked  to  a  high  schiKil 
principal  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  just 
finished  talking  wl'h  one  of  his  chemistry 
teachers,  who  Just  got  back  from  one  of  the 
summer  institutes  sponsored  by  Federal 
funds  for  improving  the  quality  of  touchers 
In  science,  and  this  teache»  said.  I  should 
not  have  been  permitted  to  teach  chemistry 
for  the  last  15  years  '  He  was  that  far  out 
of  date  I  think  we  hope  to  help  improve 
curriculum  course  content  We  hope  to  un- 
dertake some  kind  of  program  that  will  give 
teachers  a  chance  to  improve  their  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  going  on  right  now  In  the 
sciences  I  think  you  ve  got  one  of  the  top 
exp>ert8  in  the  United  States  In  Dr  Rosen- 
bloom  here  on  this  subject,  so  I  wiK  defer 
to  him 

N  EEDS     N  .V  D    PRf  )CRA  M  .S 

Professor  Fto.sENsLtxjiM  Weil  in  the  science 
and  mathematics  in  the  schools  right  now.  I 
think  exlstlni?  Federal  programs,  at  m'«t. 
would  have  to  be  changed  qualitatively  to 
hand'e  what  needs  to  be  done,  except  with 
respect  to  the  undergraduate  education  of 
fwtence  and  mathematics  t.eachers  Here  is 
one  area  In  which  existing  programs  do  not 
take  care  of  the  needs  You  are  k;olng  to 
have  to  experiment  with  the  kinds  of  sup- 
port that  you  can  give  to  programs  to  pro- 
duce more  and  better  teachers  of  science  and 
mathematics  than  we  now  produce  The  ex- 
isting prosrrams  on  training  of  tetichers  are 
m<")8tly  remedial  programs  for  the  teachers 
we  already  have  On  curriculum  exlstinkj 
Federal  mechanisms  right  now  can  take  care 


of  most  of  the  needs  in  science  and  m.ith--- 
matics  except  as  I  said,  pos-sibly  f<'r  the 
amount  of  money  The  most  urgent  thing 
tliat  we  need  hov.ever.  is  corresixindint;  ac- 
tivities to  be  goln;  on  m  the  s<H-ial  sciences 
and  the  humanities  According  Ui  .i  confer- 
ence tU.it  we  held  .  c<  vip:e  "f  nviith.-.  ago  the 
big»;eEt  gap  seem-,  n  tJe  in  the  social  stiences 
and  in  the  arts 

Represeniiitlve  Bradfmns  \^t  Shuster 
smi'.ed  fit  th  v  por-.t 

Mr  Kevorkian  The  enip)ii.-»is  on  your 
charge  from  your  chalrm.m  is  to  l.><>k  lnt<i 
science  and  techi  ology  Are  »e  guing  to 
Ignore  or  disreg.ird  the  humanities'  Should 
*e   nt>t  eiiciiura^e  phll'.sophers'' 

Representative  EiAnEMAH  Yes,  I.igreethit 
we  should:  and  yc  u  put  your  finger  on  one 
of  the  most  difflc  ilt  problems  of  all  of  us 
ii.s  lev;islators  The  emphasis  la  on  science 
.ind  techn.y.Dgy  The  NatU)nal  Defense  Edu- 
citi.i!!  Act  w.is  p,vs■,^ed  with  a  basis  of  science 
una  technology  This  !s  one  I  think  that 
will  continue  t<)  bubble  along  in  this  country 
Dr  Shuster  Is  a  j;real  representative  of  the 
humanists  and  I  think  he  may  have  some- 
thing on  that 

Dr  SHr-TT.R  Wei!  may  I  relate  a  little 
;»necdote  I  went  to  Egypt  came  to  a  tem- 
ple wh.ch  was  built  by  Egyptian  engineers 
more  th.»n  4  0O<j  years  ag"  There  Is.  In 
process  .1  modern  engineering  <lcve|opmenl 
which  will  ral.se  this  temp'.e  2uO  feet  Tliat 
Is  pick  wyi  the  wiole  nvuntain  and  raise  It 
up  Now  If  you  have  an  engineering  world 
in  which  there  is  lo  humanity  you  have  only 
the  second,  and  1  think  this  Is  worthy  even 
of  the  attention    >f  the  Congress 

REt.EV\NtE  TO  Dtrr-NSE 

Professor  Rosevbktom  Well  if  y  u  w«at 
to  relate  it  to  rational  defense.  1  think  I 
can    refer    you    U     Jeremiah    and    E/xa       One 

of    the    things    J-remirih    rec  >mm'Tiileil    w.is 
for    national    def'-nse       He    recoinmeiKled    t- 
circum<l>e    the    l-eart        He    rec  .mnieiKleil    •■ 
inscribe  the  law   in  'he  sou!  of   each   j)«ts«  ii 
and  then  you  ha\e    in  Ezra,  the  practical  im- 
plementation    of    this     pr' gram      by     taking 
literally  the  W(jrds  In  Dueteronomv      ti>  teach 
these  wiirds  which  I  command  thee  this  day 
shall   be  a   part  of   thy   heart    and   thou  shall 
teach    them    diUi^ently    unto    thy    children 
Each   parent*;  responsibility   for   knowing  the 
law  and  teaching   it  t«>  his  I'hlldren 

Mr  Kevorkian  Y>'U  think  somethinK  will 
change  In  your  rec<immendatl"ns  as  far  as 
tow.ird  the  humanities'" 

Refiresentative  Brademas  I  hope  very 
much  that  what  we  do  in  Compress  next  year 
*ill  conduce  to  the  strengthening  not  only 
of  science  and  technologv  in  our  colleges  and 
univer>ilf les  but  to  the  streni?then:ng  of  the 
humanities  The  scientists  and  technologists 
can  perhaps  helj  blow  the  world  .ipart  but 
It  'akes  the  humanists  to  put  it  tiai  k  '.•>- 
gr'her  again 

Mr  KrvoRKiAN  We  will  be  very  Interested 
in  seeing  how  ail  of  this  turns  out  Thank 
you.  Congressman  Brademas  President 
Hovde  i>f  Ptirdi.e  Professor  Roeer:blo<.m  c)f 
the  Universltv  >i:  Minnes<jta.  and  Ur  .Shuster 
1 .:  Nor  r».  uame 


President  Aiked  To  Declare  Mobile 
Coanty  a  Disaster  Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OK     «LABAM« 

IV    THE  HOU-E  OF  REPRE.SKNTATIVF,^ 

Turxdau   Janucr'/  30.  1962 

Mr  BOYKIN  Mr  Sptniker  I  haVf 
lust  received  \n  urgent  communication 
finm  mv  acKKl  fr'.fvA    Char'.ip  Brockwav 


the  county  at;t>nf  for  Mobile,  Ala  He 
ha.s  infnrmf'd  me  that  many  of  the  nur- 
•serymen  in  the  F^rst  Congressional  Dis- 
trict wore  recently  hard  hit  by  the  freez- 
ing weather 

As  an  example.  Mi  Tom  Dodd  Jr  ,  of 
Senime.s.  Ala  .  who  is  one  of  our  larger 
and  mor»'  .successful  nur.-erymen  in  the 
Stale  ha.-^  .sulTer»-»d  a  tremendous  loss. 
Thi.s  lo.s.s  i.s  estimatt^d  between  $300,000 
and  $500  000  Mr  rX)dd  employs  an 
average  of  100  men  per  day  But  this  i.s 
only  an  example 

Ihc.^f  men  are  goui';  to  need  help  to 
make  a  comt-back  from  the  tremendous 
losses  they  have  suffered  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  disastrou.s  .situation  at  hand,  I 
ur^e  the  President  to  declare  Mobile 
County  a  di.sa.ster  area  for  this  tremen- 
dous hard.ship  caused  by  the  recent 
fi  »■»•/(• 
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The   One-Way    Street 


EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

<  -r     PSN  NSV  1  V^NIA 

IN    I  HF  H(  )USE  OF  HEPHESENTATIVE.S 
lufyday   January  30.  1962 

Mr  DENT  Mr  Speaker,  the  new 
taiitl  proposal  i.s  now  official  It  mean.s 
giving  the  State  Department  full  power 
over  all  imp<jrt  restrictions. 

In  e.s.v»'nre  it  will  eliminate  all  Ameri- 
can tariffs  and  pave  the  road  for  our  en- 
try into  the  Common  Market 

Ihe  Common  Market  is  the  first  step 
to  a  new  nation  to  be  called  Euramerlca 
TTie  drums  are  already  beating  for  the 
new  country  We  will  hear  more  about 
this  just  a.s  s<H)n  as  the  new  tarifl-cuttmg 
plan  k'et.s  underway 

It  IS  loKical.  because  this  new  tarlfT  plan 
IS  a  face  .saver  for  the  disastrous  4- 
year  extension  on  the  trade  agreements 
voted  under  Ei  enhow«r  The  Demo- 
crats are  beint?  asked  to  bail  out  the  last 
administration's  trade  i>olicies. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  use  the  failure 
of  this  present  plan  to  sell  the  Common 
Market  approach 

It  is  ihf  old  story,  when  your  promise 
does  not  hold  up.  make  new  ones 

This  statement  I  can  make  from  the 
testimnriy  in  my  possession.  It  take* 
$3  worth  of  export.s  to  equal  $1  worth  of 
imports  m  wage.^  m  the  pockets  of 
Amtiic-an  workers  and  in  dollars  in  tht 
domestic   marketplace 

I  believe  any  across-the-tx)ard  tariff 
cuttiny  powers,  any  further  reduction  in 
congressional  autiiority  in  the  field  of 
tariffs  and  cust(;m.s.  any  long-term  ex- 
tension of  even  the  present  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  Will  weaken  our  economy  and 
in  the  end.  will  prove  the  most  disastrous 
action  by  Conure.ss  m  our  generation. 

I  say  this  without  restraint  or  apology. 
even  in  the  face  of  contrai-y  positions  by 
almost  every  academician,  professor,  ad- 
verti.^mt;  agency,  international  lawyer. 
theoretician,  political  leader,  big  busi- 
iie.ss.  biK  lat)or.  and  bi«  press.  Why  do 
I  say  this  and  fee!  so  strongly  alx)ut  it? 
Simply  because  of  our  history  in  trade 
matters,  our  present  plight  after  27 
years  of  tariff  cutting   from  an  overall 


of  about  50  percent  on  dutiable  goods  to 
11  percent,  from  my  own  congressional 
district" s  experience,  from  my  experience 
of  over  25  years  of  active  legislative  work, 
starting  with  my  chairmanship  26  years 
ago  of  a  committee  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania General  Assembly  which  studied 
the  flight  of  industry  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  committee  learned  as  any 
other  committee  has  and  will  learn  if  it 
does  a  thorough  job  of  study  and  re- 
search that,  simply  put.  trade  is  a  com- 
mercial venture,  goods  for  trade  will  be 
produced  in  the  area  of  lowest  cost  pro- 
duction and  will  be  sold  in  the  area  of 
highest  prices  and  greattst  consumption. 
This  is  an  economic  fact  and  no 
amount  of  academic  language  can  hide 
this  when  the  question  before  us  is  the 
problem  of  job  opportunity,  investment, 
and  profit.  Most  other  considerations 
of  the  trade  problem  st<m  from  persons 
and  groups,  some  sincere,  some  theoret- 
ical, who  are  convinced  that  trade  is 
peace,  trade  is  diplomacy,  trade  is  profit, 
and  trade  is  something  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen does  not  comprehend.  It  is  a  great 
political  issue  for  keeiring  the  people 
from  considering  too  seriously  their 
problems  stemming  from  chronic  unem- 
ployment, reduced  v.orlcweeks,  and  the 
feast-and-famine  economy  of  the  last 
decade. 

At  this  very  moment,  with  the  great 
upsurge  in  our  economy  in  steel,  autos. 
and  other  production  lines,  you  can  sell 
anything  to  the  American  public,  the 
press,  and  the  Congress.  However,  very 
few  persons  in  this  country  will  predict 
a  continuing  prosperity  When  anybody 
Is  bold  enough — outside  of  the  soothsay- 
ers of  the  Economic  Council,  State  De- 
partment, and  other  Government  agen- 
cies— to  predict  a  growing  economy  with 
any  assurance,  the  following  restrictions 
and  ifs  are  included  in  the  prediction: 

First.  If  there  Is  no  steel  strike  or  ma- 
jor work  stoppage  on  the  part  of  the 
unions. 

Second.  If  we  hold  the  wage  and  price 
line. 

Third.  If  Industry  will  modernize,  in- 
crease production  without  increasing 
costs.  At  this  point,  you  will  note  the 
exact  opposite  position  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  during  the  depression. 
We  curtailed  production  to  give  con- 
sumption and  purchasing  power  a 
chance  to  meet  production.  Today  we 
are  forgetting  consumption  of  our  pro- 
duction and  demandln;?  more  production 
under  the  misguided  theory  that  we  can 
undersell  our  foreign  competitors  In 
their  own  markets  as  well  as  our  own. 

Fourth.  If  we  can  maintain  Govern- 
ment spending  at  somewhere  near  the 
30  percent  of  our  national  product. 
Without  this,  our  trade  balance  would  be 
more  realistic. 

Fifth  If  we  increase  our  exports  and 
decrease  our  imports.  This  is  the  dream 
of  all  dreams. 

Sixth  If  we  have  confidence  and  let 
loose  of  our  consumer  dollars.  This  is 
what  our  parents  were  told  In  the  late 
1920s  and  then  were  humiliated  because 
they  had  not  saved  for  the  rainy  day. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  "Ifs"  that 
are  always  put  Into  jiredlctlons  for  to- 
morrow's successful  e<;onomlc  comeback. 
Frankly.  If  all  the  above  oondltlons  are 


met.  the  best  we  can  achieve  is  the  status 
quo.  There  Is  no  room  for  growth.  Un- 
less the  wage  and  profit  economy  expand 
with  our  production  of  goods,  consump- 
tion will  fall  away,  and  the  roots  of  re- 
cession will  start  sprouting  all  over 
aga^n. 

I  have  not  touched  on  the  most  vital 
of  all  the  issues  that  accompany  the 
free  trade  program  being  promoted  by 
the  State  planners  for  Congress  to  act 
upon.  This  is  the  area  of  foreign  in- 
vestment. In  a  newsletter  a  few  years 
ago,  I  predicted  the  very  situation  that 
is  now  admitted  by  the  same  group  who 
fought  me  when  I  opposed  the  Hoggs  bill 
(HJl.  5)  and  who  are  now  opposing  me 
again  in  my  fight  against  the  new  trade 
bill  for  across-the-board  tariff  cuts. 

I  said  then  that  the  only  reason  any 
American  corporation  or  individual 
would  build  overseas  would  be  for  profit. 
I  said  then  that  the  more  investment 
abroad  the  more  profit,  and  the  harder 
it  would  l>e  for  Americans  to  protect  our 
own  domestic  market,  our  jobs,  our  In- 
dustries, and  our  way  of  life.  Can  any 
person  honestly  say  I  was  wrong  then  or 
that  I  am  wrong  row  when  I  say  that  for- 
eign Investment  will  be  the  straw  that 
will  break  the  ctmel's  back  In  foreign 
good  will  and  our  domestic  economy. 
Most  of  today's  leaders  admit  to  the 
danger  to  our  economy  by  foreign  in- 
vestments; few,  if  any,  admit  to  the 
danger  to  our  international  prestige. 

I  said,  and  repeat,  that  the  exploita- 
tion of  foreign  workers  would  sow  the 
seeds  of  distrust,  revolution,  and  hatred 
of  the  American  people.  Need  anyone 
review  the  events  to  date,  the  tmlversal 
appeal  of  "Go  home  Yank,"  of  the  mobs. 
They  have  not  yet  articulated  the  battle 
cry  of  the  militant  American  labor  lead- 
ers who  fought  valiantly  and  courageous- 
ly against  slave  wages,  long  hours,  slimis, 
epidemics,  and  exploitation  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker  by  the  greedy  exploiters. 
Until  they  do  their  wage  levels  will  be  a 
threat  to  American  jobs. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  figures  that 
tell  a  story  that  will  haunt  this  admin- 
istration and  the  American  people  un- 
less the  President  of  these  United  States 
does  what  he  is  capable  of.  and  I  believe 
courageous  enough  to  do.  Stop  the  sow- 
ing of  seeds  of  hatred  and  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  very  peoples  we  are  spending 
ourselves  poor  to  help,  by  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  American  investors. 

Here  are  the  figures  that  should  scare 
every  American  who  knows  the  depth  of 
the  feelings  of  people  who  work  for  ex- 
ploiters and  whose  produce  is  taken 
without  fair  comi>ensatlon.  American 
Investments  as  against  Incomes  from  the 
three  investing  areas.  Latest  flgnu-es, 
1960. 

WESTKRN    EUaOPZ 

Investments,  $1,322  million.  Income 
returned  to  United  States,  $427  million. 
Income  flowing  back  to  United  States, 
only  $1  out  of  $3  because  Western  Europe 
was  considered  safe  investment  climate 
and  the  rest  of  profits  poured  back  Into 
expansion,  new  facilities,  and  expense 
accounts. 

UNDEKDXVKLOPKO    ABXAS 

Investment,  $608  million.  Income 
taken  out,  $1,474  million.    Investors  tak- 


ing no  chances.  They  know  the  history 
of  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  so  forth,  on  expro- 
priation ;  so  they  take  all  they  can  out  of 
these  countries. 

LATIN    AMEKICA 

Investment,  $500  million.  Income 
taken  out,  $770  million.  This  does  not 
include  earnings  held  back  for  expan- 
sion. Foreign  securities  with  extremely 
high  dividend  rates  and  of  moneys 
loaned  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest ;  In 
some  cases  as  high  as  2  percent  per 
month. 

The  6-year  totals  show  that  this  Is 
about  the  normal  profit  of  foreign  in- 
vestors. 

WESTERN    ET7KOPC 

Investments.  $5,141  million.  Income 
returned  to  United  States,  $2,261  million. 

X7NDERDEVXLOFI3)    AKXAS 

Investment,  $5,552  million.  Income 
taken  out,  $8,794  million. 

LATIN    AMERICA 

Investment,  $3,057  million.  Income 
taken  out.  $4,379  million. 

How  long  would  any  American  labor 
imion,  Congress,  or  any  administration 
sit  still  allowing  any  American  produc- 
tion facility  an  earnings  ratio  anywhere 
near  the  above  examples  of  our  friendly 
aid  to  friendly  nations.  Are  we  helping 
the  underdeveloped  areas  or  are  we  ex- 
ploiting them. 

The  reason  we  have  the  demand  for  a 
lowering  of  trade  barriers  is  because  our 
American  investors  abroad  have  to  sell 
in  the  market  to  make  such  enormous 
profits,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Not 
only  are  we  exploiting  the  foreign  work- 
er with  our  payment  of  wages  from  10 
to  30  percent  of  the  going  average  Amer- 
ican wage,  but  we  are  exploiting  the 
American  economy  by  imderselling  the 
96  percent  of  the  nonexporting  Ameri- 
can firms  whose  higher  wages  maintain 
the  American  consumer  economy. 

While  the  State  Department  talks 
about  good  will  and  containment  of  com- 
munism, let  us  see  what  one  business  ex- 
ecutive is  quoted  as  saying  in  summing 
up  the  foreign  Investment  policy. 

It's  the  opportunity  to  make  big  proflta 
that  get*  UB  over  there,  it'a  a  market  deci- 
sion for  the  great  majority  oX  ua,  not  a  tax 
decision  (hearing  records  of  Congress  on 
Impact  of  Imports ) . 

Bluntly  put,  this  means  exactly  what 
I  have  been  preaching,  exploitation  of 
low  wage  production,  a  free  American 
market,  exorbitant  profits,  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost.  In  this  case,  it  can 
very  well  be  the  American  unions.  Amer- 
ican small  industry,  and,  yes,  even  the 
Democratic  Party. 

When  a  man  loses  his  job  he  does  not 
often  look  up  a  dead  mule's  throat  to 
see  what  killed  It.  Frankly,  there  is  little 
difference  in  our  approach  to  the  trade 
and  aid  progrsuns  of  the  Republican  ad- 
ministrations. We  may  have  new  slo- 
gans and  some  new  faces,  but  we  are  do- 
ing the  same  things  and  for  the  same 
peoples. 

The  public  may  take  the  same  view  as 
the  polly  parrot,  after  spending  many 
years  as  a  pet  in  a  public  dancehall.  was 
loaned  to  a  society  matron  as  atmos- 
phere for  a  private  society  dance.  Look- 
ing the  crowd  over,  the  wise  old  bird 
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commented    rather    wryly,    "new    girls, 
same  guys.' 

How  long  can  we  face  up  to  the  Cas- 
tros  if  we  kg  into  a  nation  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  taking  out  big  profits.  How 
can  these  nations'  Uttle  people  ever  bt- 
eome  self-sufHcient  if  we  put  in  $1  and 
take  out  $2.  How  can  we  answer  Cas- 
txos  when  they  point  to  the  low  wayes 
paid  by  American  enterprise  abroad 
which,  in  many  cases,  are  negotiated  be- 
fore the  uivestmenta  are  made. 

I  had  a  visitor  not  too  long  ago.  a 
highly  placed  labor  leader  in  a  European 
country,  who  bluntly  told  me: 

Your  American  plants  in  our  country  are 
no  help  to  uur  alma  for  a  higher  share  of 
the  profl's  of  Industry.  They  make  deals, 
backed  by  the  government  and  our  own 
manufacturers'  (groups,  guaranteeing  not  to 
raise  waives  above  the  domeatlc  Industries' 
•caies.  They  give  the  local  Induatrles  the 
leverai?e  to  keep  us  In  line.  They  not  only 
agree  on  w:i8;e  terms,  but  they  Join  the 
cirtels   contrjlllng  prices   and  markets 

Personally.  I'm  here  on  a  tour  of  your 
Industries  aa  a  guest  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  came  to  your  office  because  I've 
read  of  your  trade  Hght.  One  thint;  you 
can  be  run?  of.  the  average  workers  In  my 
country  can't  buy  our  own  product*,  let 
alone  your  high  co«t  Imports. 

You  will  never  undersell  us  In  our  mar- 
ket, even  if  we  remove  all  tariffs.  In  the 
ftrst  place,  do  you  think  your  own  American 
enterprises  that  own  .so  many  of  our  facili- 
ties are  going  to  close  down  to  let  your  J'  - 
mestlc  plants  ship  Into  our  market? 

At  this  point,  I  asked  him  if  our  mont-y 
waa  needed  for  development  of  their 
economy.     His  reply  rather  startled  me. 

He  said: 

No  Absolutely  no  There  are  enough  rich 
people  In  our  country  to  create  any  produc- 
tion facility  we  need.  They  hide  their 
money,  one  way  or  another,  and  use  yuur 
money.  Why,  even  today,  our  Investment* 
In  other  countries  may  equal  the  Investments 
Americans  are  putting  In  our  country  You 
see.  Mr  Congressman.  It's  easier  to  take  ex- 
orbitant profits  from  a  foreign  country  and  to 
exploit  a  foreign  worker  than  It  Is  In  your 
own  country  In  my  opinion,  the  wage  level 
of  the  American  will  be  lowered  long  oefore 
the  Eiiropean  wage  level  is  raised. 

Much  more  was  said,  but  one  thint;  I 
learned  that  worries  me  no  end.  Art  we 
Americans  ijoing  to  be  the  goat.s  in  this 
international  proflt.s  race?  We  are  told 
by  the  promoters  of  free  trade  that  un- 
less we  join  up  with  the  Common  Market 
we  are  doomed.  Nothing  could  be  more 
idiotic  and  economically  unsound  than  to 
tie  our  high  economy  up  with  the  Eu- 
ropean low  economy  in  a  free  market. 

Even  our  planners  admit  this  because 
at  this  moment,  they  are  setting  a.side 
Common  Market  entry  until  a  future 
date.  I  predict  that  the  across-the- 
board  program  will  not  succeed  and  it.s 
very  failure  will  be  used  as  the  excuse  for 
demands  for  entry  into  the  Common 
Market.  When  we  do  Join,  and  unless 
the  American  people  look  at  the  trees  in- 
stead of  the  forest  we  will  join,  how  then 
do  we  treat  Latin  America.  Far  East. 
Near  Ea.st,  Africa.  A.sta.  and  Canada. 

When  we  hear  of  the  great  potential 
of  the  European  Common  Market  be- 
cause of  Its  lure  for  expanding  sales  and 
profits  we  fail  to  consider  one  very  im- 
portant fact.  Wiping  out  all  tariffs  be- 
tween   the    European    market    and    the 


United  States  will  not  Increase  our  op- 
portunities one-tenth  of  what  we  In- 
crease the  foreign  producers'  chances  In 
our  own  market. 

We  are  told  that  Common  Market  po- 
tential is  great  because  of  300  million 
con.sumers.  an  unsaturated  market  for 
cars,  radios,  and  major  appliances.  What 
assurance  do  we  have  that  American 
enterprise  will  manufacture  these  Items 
in  the  comparatively  hmh  wage  economy 
of  the  United  States  for  shipment  to  the 
European  market  rather  than  In  the 
European  market  itself  and  lacking  a 
protective  policy  in  America,  uhat  will 
stop  these  same  products  from  coming 
back  to  tlie  United  States.  The  Com- 
mon Market  i.s  and  will  l)e  a  protective 
market.  We  know  or  should  have  known 
that  much  when  we  created  it. 

Pacts  show  that  in  most  cases  of  an 
exporting -importing  firm  in  the  United 
States  that  has  foreign  production  facili- 
ties, their  exports  to  foreign  markets  are 
going  down  while  their  imporUs  are  go- 
ing up  Back  as  far  as  1954.  over  30 
percent  of  all  imporl.s  into  the  United 
States  were  produced  with  American 
backing.  Today,  no  one  will  give  an 
estimate  t)ecause  if  the  truth  were 
known,  the  new  trade  {xict  would  die 
aborning  If  all  we  need  for  pro.^penty 
are  large  markets  ba.sed  upon  papula- 
tion, maybe  somebody  ought  to  count 
the  pe<:)ple  in  lied  China  and  Rus.sia 

Because  of  our  open  invitation  Uj 
come  one,  come  all.  intc  our  market- 
place, every  nation  seems  intent  upon 
working  out  it.s  own  salvation  at  the 
experts*'  of  our  own  economy.  We  have 
tried  being  all  things  to  ail  peoples,  and 
It  IS  imying  off  in  distrust,  embargoes. 
restnclKjns.  double  dealing,  false  prom- 
ises and  above  all  an  utter  disre^'ard  of 
our  someumes  unsound,  but  always 
•  noble'    intention.s. 

Look,  for  in.stance,  at  these  itfms  gath- 
ered from  1  day  s  mail   and  news  media 

Developing  countries  turn  to  V  .S  r»-search 
f  .r    aid    !!i    aiT.ictlng    foreign    InvcstmenU 

Agriculture  la  ofTerlng  new  inceutive.s  f ■  .r 
foreign  investors-  b<)  pen  eiit  tax  >.ut  '.  :  new 
In.  pstnients 

V  -S  b.tnks  helping  new  business  get  under 
w.iy  In  developing  countries 

In  essence,  these  are  the  noble"  ven- 
tures and  our  high  aims  exemplified  by 
our  policies  Ahicli  all  countries  art'  hap- 
py about. 

However,  let  us  sec  how  they  treat  U'^ 
after  we  have  fulfilled  our  promi.ssnry 
notes  of  good  will  and  development  help 

Brazil  s  Chamber  of  Depi:tles  has  delivered 
a  staKijerlng  blow  to  foreign  Investors  A 
recent  bill  cuts  dr.istically  the  riinounl  of 
profit  to  be  taken  out  of  Brazil  i  lOO  percent) , 
and  (20  percen*  >  withdrawal  of  caplt.il  In- 
v«"?''m'nt.'<  In  arv  on^  veir 

I' .S  bu.slness  C''rnmurilfy  sh  «  kfd  pre- 
rt!'-'ing  end  f>f  foreign  compunips  in  Br.i/i: 
Penaltlf  range  from  confl.'-cation  I'f  prMfK-r'y 
to  prist  in  terms.  On  top  of  this,  foreign 
busmes-sinen  are  burred  trum  riilslng  money 
I(  ■<Mlly 

Mexico  Just  recently  barred  more  American 
cars  fr-m  the  Mexican  market  and  tarltT 
pro'ectlon  for  domestic  industries  rearhe>^ 
as  high  tis  lOO  percent  ad  valorem  on  Amer- 
iiMi;  inipi'r:.- 

C. Hi. Ida  want.-  n.(  re  drilling  e(!u;pmf:.t  1m 
hf  manufactured  Ir.  Canadii  Protectl'ri  I.s 
promised  to  local  manuf.icturera  agaln.-^t 
foreign    import.s       Wants    US     companies    to 


license    plants   within    Canada   rather    than 
Ajnerlcan  production  being  shipped. 

Wonder  where  the  freetraders  will 
increase  their  exports  under  these  ar- 
rangements' 

U  ."^  f\rins  losing  orders  worth  millions. 
They  are  out-financed  by  European  com- 
p*'tit<>rs 

U  S  business  executive  says: 
We  helped  Eur  ipe  reover.  now  they  have 
financial  r«-i.erves      1  hey  are  giving  deals  we 

(.an  t  lu.pe  Uj  meet. 

In  fairness,  the  freetraders  ought  to 
explain  how  we  build  our  export*  under 
theso  conditions  without  more  Cknrem- 
ment  spending  and  guarantees. 

Indies  Investment  Center  in  New  York 
hits  27  Industrial  prop<isals  to  offer  U.8. 
investors 

Its  Steel  OE.  Westlnghouse.  Koppers. 
and  others  competii.g  for  P-aklslAn  •  steel 
Uf\elopm»*ut 

How  do  we  export  more  steel  to  Paki- 
stan after  we  build  a  new  steel  fturillty. 
or  do  wr  buy  steel  from  Pakistan  to  give 
dollars  to  pa>  off  the  American  investor' 

Businessmen  are  told  they  must  sell 
more  abroad.  In  fact,  we  have  got  the 
old  E'  back  auam;  this  time  It  stands 
for  exports  This  l.^  necessary  because 
when  the  American  i)eople  learn  that 
ui.ly  ■*  percent  of  American  employers 
are  exporters,  while  96  i^ercent  of  the 
U  S  firms  operate  within  our  economy 
they  may  not  be  able  to  sell  the  big  lie 
tl.at  an  exixjrt  trade  makes  millions  of 
lobs  while  imports  only  replace  a  few 
hundred  th(jusand  workers. 

It  .seem.s  we  are  shifting  our  emphasis 
from  the  five  pillars  of  support  for  our 
economy.  Domestic  investment,  employ- 
ment, production,  consumption,  and 
prolits.  to  an  economy  ba.scd  upon  for- 
eign trade,  loans  at  interest  and  non- 
returned  fortign  proP.ts.  When  told  to 
export  more,  one  question  needs  to  ht 
ansv^ered  Ho^A ''  By  subsidies,  of 
course,  we  export  more  cotton,  wheat 
tobacco  and  .so  forth,  because  we  sub- 
sidi/.e   against   tlie   world  market   price 

With  European  wage  rates  about  30 
pel  cent  of  ours,  luwer  taxes,  deprecia- 
tion allowances  giving  leeway  for  the 
mo.st  modern  production  facilities  ob- 
Uixi.ible.  with  trade  walls  going  higher 
a-ainst  imports  and  suckering  the 
United  St.itcs  into  lowering  trade  walls 
on  their  exports,  the  American  exporter 
IS  going  to  liave  a  toucher  and  tougher 
job  ahead.  Average  wage  of  eight  Eu- 
ropean countries,  fringes  and  all,  85 
cenUs  an  hour,  American  rate  on  the 
same  bii-sis  i.s  $J.9t3  an  hour. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  27-year 
record  of  our  free  trade  agreements  has 
illusions  about  what  kind  of  tarifl  cuts 
the  Common  Marki-t  w  ill  eigree  to.  They 
will  cut  tariffs  on  what  they  sell  and  In- 
crease or  hold  the  line  on  products  they 
buy  7 hat.  Mr  Sp<aker.  is  the  real  rea- 
son for  the  demand  by  the  agent*  of  for- 
eign countries  and  exporters  and  others 
f(jr  acro.ss-thc-board  tariff  cut  powers 
If  they  win,  then  the  people  will  be  told 
that  Common  Market  and  United  States 
agree  to  a  20  percent — or  any  other 
figure — flat  cut  across  the  board  without 
spelling  out  ihe  lUms — or  worse,  use  a 
ba.sket  category 
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I  have  seen  some  of  the  proposed  cuts 
and  one  will  mean  cutting  tarifTs  on  auto- 
mobiles, but  raising  customs  on  machine 
t(K)ls  and  certain  types  of  finished  steel 
and  aluminum.  The  across-the-board 
program  ignores  even'  concept  of  eco- 
nomic law.  whether  It  is  domestic  or  In- 
ternational. This  is  pointed  out  in  a 
.speech  made  by  Secretary  Goldberg  to 
the  AFL-CIO  convention  in  December. 

There  cannot  be  a  sing  e  wage  policy  In  the 
United  States.  That  Is  perfectly  clear.  All 
employers  do  not  begin  ;  rom  the  same  posi- 
tion or  enjoy  the  same  abilities  to  provide 
wage  increases  or  have  vhe  same  success  in 
earning  proflts 

If  this  Is  true  and  I  agree  with  CJold- 
berg,  how  then  can  he  or  anyone  else 
argue  for  across-the-board  tariff  cuts. 
Do  not  the  same  conditions  exist?  Are 
not  all  employers  on  a  diflerent  base  in 
their  ability  to  compete  with  external 
competitors  for  markets,  the  same  as 
they  are  for  wages  inU'rnally? 

It  seems  either  shortsighted,  politically 
liispired.  or  completely  ignorant  of  the 
historical  economic  facts  to  deny  any 
American  industry  or  its  workers  a  day 
in  court  by  establishing  across-the-board 
tariff  cuts  without  regard  to  the  "ability 
to  provide  wage  Increases  or  to  earning 
profits."  to  quote  Mr.  Goldberg. 

That  this  fact  is  recognized  even  by 
the  proponents  of  this  new  so-called 
broad — sometimes  mistaken  for  bold — 
approach  to  tariffs  and  trade,  let  us  look 
at  recent  remarks  of  the  chief  spokesman 
for  the  new  policy.  Under  Secretary  of 
State  George  W.  Ball. 

He  said  that  If  we  are  going  to  give 
development  capital  to  underdeveloped 
nations,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
help  them  market  their  produce.  Their 
work  will  be  mastly  In  the  primary  mdus- 
tries  like  textiles,  mining,  and  light 
manufacture.  Advanced  nations  like  the 
United  States  should  willingly  abandon 
these  industries  to  the  underdeveloped 
nations,  though  textiles  is  our  second 
largest  employer.  Of  course,  our  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  compensate  our 
abandoned  industries,  and  help  transfer 
them  to  new  activities.  Fortunately  the 
machinery  for  such  Federal  intervention 
in  industrial  new  activities  and  growth 
has  already  been  voted  by  Congress  in 
the  area  redevelopment  bill.  The  Federal 
Government  can  now  create  depressed 
areas  to  its  heart's  content,  and  buy  off 
the  opposition  of  industry,  labor,  and 
local  government  oCBcials  with  Its  devel- 
opment assistance  for  Americans. 

Under  Secretary  Ball's  earlier  state- 
ment leaves  no  doubt  of  the  goal — the 
United  States  is  to  give  up  its  economic 
boimdaries  and  let  Itself  be  merged  with 
the  world  economy,  without  any  ability 
to  protect  itself,  except  through  aid  pro- 
vided from  Washington. 

He  asked  specifically  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  given  authority,  as  follows: 

1  Strike  much  broader  and  more  ambi- 
tious bargains  with  other  governments.  No 
more  product-by-product  agreements  which 
are  too  easily  followed  by  Americans. 

2  Direct  negotiations  With  areas,  like 
l.Atln  America. 

3  Federal  aid  for  industries  and  areas  hit 
by  the  proposed  tariff  reductions. 


Some  of  us  living  in  the  depressed 
areas  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
would  like  to  know  why  our  distressed 
areas  have  not  been  given  new  industries, 
retrained  workers,  and  the  prosperity  we 
are  promised  if  we  pass  this  legislation 
and  get  hurt  by  imports.  In  our  areas, 
we  are  htirt. 

I  know  that  I  make  myself  the  target 
for  charges  of  isolationism,  protection- 
ism, and  reactionism.  I  have  been  la- 
beled by  one  newspaper  as  a  profile  of 
protectionism.  I  do  not  mind  and  I  will 
admit  to  some  of  the  charges.  I  want 
every  American  worker  to  be  given  the 
same  tyiie  of  protection  we  provide  for 
workers  in  cotton,  wheat,  peanuts,  and 
so  forth.  I  believe  that  a  glass  worker 
has  a  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  In  my  book,  hap- 
piness comes  from  doing  the  kind  of 
work  you  like  best  and  feel  best  suited 
to,  not  as  In  West  Virginia's  retraining 
program  where  coal  miners,  gl^s  work- 
ers, leather  tarmers,  and  so  forth  were 
being  retrained  as  gas  station  op>erators, 
typists,  and  waiters  on  tables. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  isolationism 
to  flght  for  a  coal  miner's  right  to  dig 
coal  rather  than  to  let  the  oil  companies 
make  more  money  importing  fuel  oil. 
giving  cheaper  fuel  to  New  England.  If 
this  is  true,  then  why  should  the  West 
Virginian  and  Peruisylvanian  buy  New 
England  products  mstead  of  buying 
shoes,  shirts,  and  small  tools  from  Ja- 
pan when  they  sell  cheaper  than  New 
England  products? 

There  are  many  protectionists  in 
America.  Most  of  them  would  fight  a 
lot  more  viciously  than  a  glassworker 
if  Congress  attempted  to  wipe  out  State 
lines  in  the  practice  of  law,  medicine, 
accounting,  insurance,  and  other  pro- 
tected interests  and  jobs.  These  same 
Ijersons  are  not  only  protected  by  local 
and  State  laws,  but  have  a  Federal  pro- 
tection against  overcrowding  of  their  job 
opportunities  by  the  Immigration  Act. 
What  is  the  difference  in  having  a  high 
tarifT  in  the  form  of  an  immigration 
embargo  on  people  as  against  the  impor- 
tation of  that  person's  production? 

Does  any  American  believe  that  we  can 
have  free  trade  without  free  movement 
of  people?  Already  the  drums  are  beat- 
ing for  special  treatment  for  special 
skills  and  the  lowering  of  work  restric- 
tions between  nations.  In  fact,  if  I  be- 
lieved in  free  trade,  I  would  demand 
free  immigration  at  the  same  time.  The 
one  without  the  other  will  never  achieve 
the  alms  of  the  freetraders,  one  market, 
one  economy,  and  In  essence,  one  world. 

In  my  hearings  I  noted  that  few  per- 
sons came  forth  ofi  witnesses  for  lower 
tariffs  except  those  whose  personal  in- 
comes were  influenced  or  traced  directly 
or  indirectly  to  foreign  sources.  I  have 
looked  over  some  of  the  lists  of  foreign 
agents  and  representatives. 

In  this  flght,  some  of  us  are  going  to  be 
forced  to  flght  under  very  dlfBcult  cir- 
cumstances. I,  for  one.  do  not  look  with 
pleasure  upon  the  prospect  of  differing 
with  my  President  or  my  political  party 
leaders. 

I  would  be  tempted  to  give  up  the  fight 
except  that  the  unemployed  in  my  dis- 


trict are  very  real  and  very  worried.  If 
the  cures  offered  for  injuries  caused  by 
imports  to  both  Industry  and  labor  have 
any  value,  then  let  the  proponents  prove 
it  before  we  vote. 

If  subsidies  to  industry  and  retraining 
workers  can  take  care  of  the  areas  dis- 
tressed by  imports,  why  have  not  these 
projects  been  started.  Do  it  now — prove 
its  value,  put  the  unemployed  back  to 
work.  I  can  assure  you  that  If  this  is 
done  and  our  people  and  our  economy 
can  better  be  served  by  the  free  trade 
movement  in  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1962, 
I  shall  be  the  first  to  take  the  pledge  and 
vote  for  the  whole  venture. 

We  have  6  months,  name  the  new  in- 
dustries to  be  created,  create  them,  re- 
train the  displaced  worker  for  his  new 
job,  and  give  him  or  her  the  job.  This 
is  the  only  honest  thing  to  do.  If  it  can 
be  done  later,  why  not  now. 

I  close  with  one  prayer,  whatever  we 
do,  we  must  do  for  the  good  of  our  coun- 
try first.  First,  I  am  an  American;  sec- 
ond, I  am  anything  they  want  to  call  me. 


A  Report  to  My  Consthaents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30, 1962 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

A    Report    to    My    Constituehts   ok    Work 
Accomplished    fob    1961 

Tour  continued  faith  and  support  have 
caused  me  to  become  chairman  of  the  Con>- 
mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor.  1  of  the  20 
committees  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
U.S.  Congress. 

My  chairmanship  (1)  represents  the  re- 
sults of  united  voting  strength;  (2)  extends 
to  you.  my  constituents,  your  most  power- 
ful Federal  influence;  (3)  gives  forceful  and 
effective  expression  of  minority  problems  to 
the  Federal  legislative  process. 

The  jKJwer  and  Influence  of  my  office  has 
been  used.  In  addition  to  reg\ilar  duties,  to 
(1)  express  your  feelings  and  demands  con- 
cerning all  Federal  legislation  In  the  vital 
areas  of  education  and  labor;  and  (2)  de- 
clare your  discontent  with  all  conditions  that 
deny  you  the  rights  of  full  citizenship. 

let's  look  at  the  record 
Specific  accomplishments  in  the  area  of 
equality  in  employm.ent  and  education 
Investigations  and  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  have 
revealed  that  equal  opportunities  in  edu- 
cation and  empl03rment  are  vital  to  the  de- 
velopment of  America  and  Indispensable  to 
the  economic  survival  of  the  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rlcan. 

Among  the  key  accomplishments  of  my 
committee  in  this  area  are: 

In  Government 

1.  After  investigation  and  hearing  by  my 
committee,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
District  of  Columbia  Apprenticeship  Train- 
ing Council  admitted  that  each  application 
on  file  for  apprenticeship  training  were  coded 
to  reflect  the  racial  identity  of  the  appUcant. 
As  a  result  of  this  dlscl06ure  the  Secretary 
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ot  lAbor  ImoMdUMljr  kbulubed  ttou  tyitm 
ol  rvcordlDf. 

3.  AXUr  our  InvMtlfAtlon  of  th«  Nfttton*! 
OuArd.  tb«  PtnUfon.  WaAhlnfton.  DC.  It 
WM  reveftl«d  that  of  th*  M  offlc«r«  M«lcn«l 
to  the  Bureau,  there  were  no  !fefro««. 

The  Committee  received  Mrur«nc«  from 
the  A«eUi»nt  8«CTet*ry  of  Defense  that, 
"There  U  no  queetlon  but  that  you  can  be 
aaaured  that  Megro  ofllcera  will  be  In  the 
National  Guard  very  shortly  pursuant  to  my 
direction." 

Following  this  communication  and  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  my  Investigation  three  Negro 
odlcers  were  assigned  to  the  National  Guard 
Bureau. 

3.  Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint  of  racial 
Uiscrlminauon  against  Negro  employees  In 
the  civilian  branch  of  the  VS.  Army  In 
Paris.  France,  the  committee  dispatched  a 
team  to  Investigate  the  matter.  The  Investi- 
gation revealed  that  a  Negro  civilian  had 
received  a  notice  of  dismissal  and  procedures 
had  been  Instituted  to  effectuate  same. 

As  a  result  of  the  committee's  Interven- 
tion, the  employee  has  been  relocated  with 
a  proniotion. 

4.  During  the  course  of  FEPC  hearings  by 
the  committee,  a  representative  of  the 
NAACP  testified  as  to  discriminatory  actions 
by  the  State  employment  office  located  in 
Dallas.  Tex.  Upon  receipt  of  the  testimony. 
and  during  the  course  of  the  hearings.  I 
dispatched  a  team  of  Investigators  to  Dalhis. 
Tex.,  who  confirmed  the  allegation  made  at 
the  hearing.  An  order  was  Immediately 
Issued  by  the  State  employment  agency  la 
Texas  terminating  the  dLscrlmlnatory  prac- 
tices 

5  On  November  29.  1961,  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  Suites, 
stating.  "After  almost  1  year  of  trying  to 
work  out  this  problem  with  the  Pentagon. 
I  must  now  appeal  to  you.  Members  of  the 
Defense  Establishment  continue  'o  use  not 
otily  the  question  of  the  Individuals  race 
but  also  the  race  of  his  spoioae.  Repeated 
objection*  by  me  have  met  with  no  success.  ' 

On  December  13,  1961.  I  received  a  reply 
from  Alfred  B  Dltt.  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary I  Manpower)  stating  "the  requirement 
that  a  married  service  school  applicant  state 
hU  wife's  race.  If  different  from  his  own. 
will  be  dropped  " 

In  indwstry 

1  The  Harlem  liquor  dispute  had  been  the 
source  of  deep  tension  between  the  liquor 
Industry  and  the  H.irlem  community  fur  the 
past  15  years.  Unsuccessful  efforts  were 
made  in  the  past  by  the  National  Aisociation 
for  rhe  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the 
State  Committee  Against  Discrimination,  the 
Commission  on  Inter-Group  Relation.';,  the 
New  York  State  Liquor  Authority,  the  Urban 
Lieatcue,  and  the  court.";. 

As  a  direct  result  of  my  entrance  Into  the 
matter  the  dispute  was  settled  on  January  4. 
1962  The  settlement  provided  for  an  addi- 
tional $15  mlwiun  In  sjross  sales  and  over 
*40O  000  In  commissions   to  Net^ro  salesn'.en 

2  The  committee  caused  the  reemploy- 
ment  of  280  workers  (Neip-o  and  white)  by 
the  Interstate  Container  Corp.  New  York 
City,  after  committee  investigation  revealed 
that  the  discharge  had  been  unreasonable. 

3  The  committee's  investigation  revealed 
unfair  treatment  and  other  abuses  Involving 
migratory  laborers  by  crew  leaders  In  Rlver- 
head  Ixing  Island.  New  York  Cltv,  and  Olaas- 
bt:)ro    N  J. 

I  forwarded  letters  to  Governor  Meyner 
of  New  Jpr»*y  and  G<Jvernor  R<x:kefeller  of 
New  York  In  addition,  our  findings  were 
(tied  with  the  NAACP  and  SCAD 

The  New  York  State  Employment  Service 
advised  the  committee  that  this  condition 
wmild  not  reoccur  and  that  a  close  scrutiny 
Of  all  mlfratory  labor  campe  under  their 
)urtad1ctlon  would  be  maintained 

4  The  lnv««tlgatton  of  the  committee  re- 
Ttftied  that    the   Aluminum   Corp    of   Amer- 


ica and  lt«  •ubeUHary.  We*r-Kver.  Inc  , 
dUcrlmlnated  In  lU  hUlnc  policy  m  to  race 
by  refualng  to  employ  Metro  Mleemen.  It 
wa«  further  revealed  thAt  the  company 
would  not  tell  to  Negroes  on  deferred  credit 
or  budget  term*.  Irreepectlve  of  their  credit 
rating. 

Through  the  efforta  of  the  committee,  the 
company  announced  that  aa  of  January  13, 
1962.  the  company  hired  Its  first  Negro  salee- 
man  and  discontinued  i»  discrinaaaUiry 
credit  policy. 

In  uriions 

1.  Inveatlgatlon  and  intervention  by  the 
committee  led  to  the  iicceptance  of  two  Ne- 
gro carpenters  by  Loc  al  2710  United  Brother- 
hood of  CarpentTs  and  J-'iners  of  America. 
New  York  City  Prtr.r  to  the  admission  of 
the  two  Nesroe?.  only  m.e  other  Negro  had 
ever   belonged   to   the   I'X'aJ. 

2.  Investigation  and  IntervenUon  by  the 
cunamittee  caused  the  .Acceptance  uf  a  Nt-gro 
youth  Into  apprenticeship  training  by  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  C;irpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  Washington.  DC.  after 
the  applicant  had  repe.itedly  fi^r.ed  to  g.iin 
admlttana*  on  his  own  Inltlativp 

3  The  committee  effectuated  the  admis- 
sion that  the  New  York  State  employment 
office  h,id  Committed  negligence  In  causing 
33  Puerto  Ric<in  migrant  woriters  to  be  paid 
less  than  the  proper  wage  in  Virginia  and 
further  c.iused  the  workers  to  be  hu)j;ected 
to  subst.ind.ird  living  conditions 

4.  After  investigation  and  he.i.-tng  It  was 
revealed  that  the  Conaolidiited  Erti.-^i.n  Co 
of  New  York  conducted  a  patrern  of  dis- 
crimination In  hiring  and  promotion  with 
respect  t<}  Nei^roes. 

This  revelation  caused  the  comp.my  to 
announce  a  new  policy  grautuig  equality  lu 
enipiojnient  .^nd  tlie  luiroductiuii  jf  a  pro- 
gram to  train  Negro  executives  within  the 
c^impanv. 

FEPC   btll 

The  Committee  en  Edui'atl'r.  nrd  Lnb<-r 
is  now  working  on  a  fair  employment  prac- 
tices bUl.  with  the  widest  scope  a.id  most 
effective  enforcement  provisions  ever  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  Thla 
bill  prohibits  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
l.ibor  unions,  employers,  Hud  employment 
agencies  on  jtccount  of  race,  color,  creed,  or 
age. 

Jnh^   and   snlaricf 

The  Com.mlttee  on  Educatt"  n  and  I.ibor 
Is  comprised  of  an  Inteifrated  professional 
staff.  Including  educators  lawyers  and  spe- 
rlall.sta  conversant  with  the  problems  of 
minorities. 

The  committee  staff  of  48  employee^  had 
a  19til  payroll  of  $412.0CiO 

On  my  personal  bl.ill  the  total  19f31  payroll 
was   •47.149  77. 

I  have  secur>-d  ip;jr.  ximate'.y  45  appoint- 
ment In  varl  i.s  li^'i.cies  in  the  ■."ity  of  New 
York,  with  a  tot.il  payroll  of  approximately 
$125,000. 

Key  Segro  appointees  in  the  Kennedy  admin- 
ist'ntion  from  y*"c  Yo'k  City 
Tlirough  my  efTortA  11  pers^ins  from  the 
city  of  New  York  received  top  level  appoint- 
ment.8  In  the  Kennedy  administration  with 
.salaries  totaling  H15.C00 

Thrnughnut  the  Sation 

A3  of  -September  1961.  over  65  Negroes  had 
been  appointed  to  positions  ranglnij  from 
110  000  to  120  000  a  year  A  leading  official 
In  the  DemiK-ra'ic  Party  Involved  In  these 
appointmenta  stated:  "Adam  PowrLL  haa 
played  a  key  part  in  every  one  of  theee  ap- 
pomimen's.  ' 

Oeneral  U'g\ilation 

1.1  19«1  my  commifcr  rrported  23  bllU  to 
the  House  Of  these  IJ  became  law  Th'« 
represented  a  gre  iter  v.ilume  of  bills  within 
sn  8-mcinth  period  than  the  prrvioue  com- 
mittee reported  in  the  li»  preceding?  years 


Your  »take  in  key  btUs 
reported  by  the  committee,  peeegd  by  Con- 
greae.  •ml  eigitcd  Into  law  by  the  Preeldcitl 


Salary 

I.  The  &r»t  minimum  wage  legUlallun 
since  1938.  establishing  a  mlnlmiun  vage  ot 
$1  25  an  hour,  and  extending  coverage  to 
thoiuands  n{  employees  If  you  were  In  this 
group   your  salary  was  raised. 

Our  children 

2  Tt^ie  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Offeii.'»es  Act  authorized  WO  million  over  a 
3-year  perkKl  to  establish  a  program  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency 

Ld  ui'at  loTi 

3  (a  I  A  new  teaching  hmipltal  for  Howard 
University.  This  bill  which  became  law  on 
September  22.  1961.  transferred  Freedman's 
Hospital  to  Howard  University  Thla  bill 
also  authorized  construction  and  remodeling 
t<5  provide  a  modern  hospital  with  a  capacity 
of  .^00  t)e<lfl 

(b»  The  exten.slon  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  .Kcl  Among  other  things  this  act 
provided  for  ill  l<j.in«  to  talented  and 
needy  college  sMider;ts  i2i  Federal  financial 
assistanie  to  States  in  order  to  acquire 
equipment  and  facilities  to  promote  educa- 
tion in  science  mathem.itics,  and  modern 
foreign  language 

(ci  Exreiujion  of  aid  to  Federal -Impacted 
areas  ihia  extended  the  current  law  which 
provide.s  iiisistance  to  scIuxjI  districts  which 
are  burdened  by  new  or  increased  Federal 
activities  surh  as  defense  and  military 
projects 

Iniestigattie   ta.^k  force 

I  hive  created  an  Investigative  task  force 
direcUy  under  my  Jurisdiction  with  oiBces 
lociiteU  at  Foley  Square.  New  York,  and  In 
Washiiigt'n  DC  The  duty  of  this  task  force 
Is  to  Investigate  dl-scrlmlnatlun  and  Irregu- 
larl'les  In  noveriiment.   labor,  and  industry 

To  date  this  ta5k  force  has  received  over 
J  0<JO  telephone  complaints  and  over  1.000 
person. il  oimplalnts. 

In  order  to  more  effectively  combat  the 
forces  of  discrimination  I  have  provided 
space  in  the  conuniuees  New  York  oOce  for 
representatives  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mittee Against  Dl.srrlmlnatlim.  the  National 
Labor  Relations  B-ard,  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  of  the  US  Department  of  Labor, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor-Management  re- 
ports. Thus.  In  New  York  City  for  the  flrst 
lime  a  complainant  lias  access  to  four  dis- 
tinct agencies.  Federal  and  State  working 
co<jperatl\ely   to   he.ir   his  grievance. 
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FXTFNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

Ol     PK>JNSYt  VANTA 

IN  THK  HOU.'^E  OF  RKPUESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  30,  1962 

Mr  DENT.  Mr  Speaker,  recently  I 
.spoke  before  a  uruup  of  Americans  inter- 
e.st»'d  in  all  facets  of  our  trade  problem. 

I  drew  from  testimony  and  Informa- 
tion supplied  In  the  main  by  Mr  Danny 
Danenber«  of  the  Western  Grower*  As- 
sociation for  facts  relating  to  the  basic 
problems  of  agriculture  and  foreign  trade 
as  well  as  observations  on  the  general 
welfare. 

FollovMnvj  Is  the  main  part  of  this  »d- 
dresa: 

Because  I  am  a  public  ofBclal.  I  trust  thst 
you   will   not   accept   this   as   a  sptech    but, 


rathtr,  as  an  »«t«Tuled  itsUment  regardlnf 
a  pr«a«rvatlon  of  a  way  oC  1U«,  a  way  of  life 
that  has  broufbt  mora  good  thlayi  to  mora 
people  than  any  othar  way  of  Ufa  tbat  has 
ever  baan  eonoalvad.  Now  let  ma  remind 
you  that  tha  key  word  la  "surrlval'*  baeatwa 
these  are  indeed  aobeting  UoMa. 

It  ti  with  natural  dismay  that  I  note  that 
Oovemment  releases  for  the  period  ending 
December  15,  1961,  report  the  lowest  farm 
parity  ratio  In  22  years.  Representing  many 
farmers,  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  low 
prices  are  not  closely  related  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  free  enterprise  system  here  In 
America.  As  I  ponder  over  that  situation,  I 
pray  with  you  here  today  that  none  of  us 
win  see  the  fall  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  the  Important  role  that  free  Ameri- 
can agriculture  has  played  with  "freedom  of 
choice"  In  endowing  upon  us  the  highest 
living  standards  and  made  us  the  leading 
nation  In  the  free  world. 

I  believe  that  you  will  agree  that  we  are 
In  national  unity  dedicated  to  these  princi- 
ples. When  I  say  unity.  I  do  not  mean  unity 
for  the  sake  of  unity — 1  mean  unity  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  Jews,  and  labor  and  man- 
s^jement  and  the  poor  and  the  rich.  I  ftir- 
ther  mean  unity  behind  a  program  of  deter- 
mination that  all  men  are  entitled  to  the 
blessings  and  opportunities  that  only  a  free 
society  can  offer.  So,  as  such,  we  not  only 
have  unity  of  purpose,  but  we  have  national 
unity  In  their  preservation  and  a  willing- 
ness to  work  mightily  for  this  preservation. 

The  American  business  community  has 
thrived  on  free  and  open  competition;  and 
the  American  business  and  agriculture  com- 
munity is  perfectly  willing  to  Invest  Its 
money  and  take  Its  risk,  provided  It  Is  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  equal  opportunity  and  fair 
competition.  This  has  not  been  po.'slble 
because  a  posse  of  planners  that  carry  over 
from  administration  to  administration  set 
rules  of  theory  which  are  inadequate  and 
Introduce  many  additional  complications, 
regardless  of  which  political  administration 
Is  in  power. 

When  this  posse  of  planners  argue  recip- 
rocal trade,  they  ar^tie  "trade,  not  aid." 
When  they  want  to  put  btoss  foreign  aid. 
they  argrie,  "aid.  not  trade."  When  they 
are  confronted  with  damage  to  American 
labor,  American  agriculture,  and  American 
industry  by  large-volume  Imports  from  low- 
wage-paying  nations  under  the  deceptive 
name  of  reciprocal  trade,  they  rally  to  the 
defense  by  more  Federal  meddling  and  more 
Federal  subsidies.  Their  motives  are  their 
business,  but  I  do  say  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  fully  examine  the  record 
because  It  Is  a  one-way  street,  and  the  cure 
they  offer  Is  much  worse  than  the  disease. 

coMprrmoN 

The  American  agricultural  and  Industrial 
community  hai  thrived  ou  free  and  open 
competition.  We,  at  the  same  time,  recog- 
nliM  that  the  concept  of  a  free  market  also 
requlrea  the  need  for  affording  reasonable 
Incentives  and  protection  against  Invisible 
and  uncontrollable  conditions  and  that  these 
Incentives  and  protections  should  come  from 
realistic  policies  concerning  foreign  Imports. 
This  Implies  that  in  the  vital  area  concerning 
foreign  trade  agreements  and  tariffs,  there 
must  be  a  reexamination  and  a  placing  on 
a  truly  reciprocal  basis. 

saciraocAL  Taaoz  AoaxatcufTa 

That  the  trade  agraementa  are  reciprocal 
in  nature  Is  theoretically  trua  but  in  prac- 
tice Is  translated  to  numerous  Instances 
where  foreign  countrlaa  have  nulUflad  con- 
cessions granted  to  us,  l.«.,  tarlil  reduction, 
by  llnxltlng  Imports  by  othar  methods  such 
as  exchanged  controls,  Import  licenses,  and 
Import  quotas.  Even  today  one  of  tha  free 
trading  nations,  which  has  a  low  tariff,  re- 
■trlcu  Imports  hy  slmplf  setting  a  limit  to 


ths  amotmt  that  may  b«  Imported  and  r«* 
fuslDf  to  grmnt  tlM  raehanga  for  additional 
Imports  b^ond  a  set  quantity.  While  Curo- 
paan  eoantrlst  also  rwtnoa  tbslr  tariffs,  thsy 
also  resort  to  otlier  drrlees  to  limit  Imparts. 
A  complete  renew  of  Agrletiltaral  Handbook 
No.  in,  published  by  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Senrlce  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, on  the  subject  "Agricultural  Poli- 
cies of  Foreign  OoTemments,"  Is  a  141-page 
book  which  reviews  trade  policies  on  agri- 
culture throughout  the  world,  and  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  proof  that  reciprocal  trade  does  not 
exist  and  that  various  protective  devices 
are  used. 

Because  of  the  mistaken  notion  that  our 
trade  policies  aid  agriculture,  I  propose  to 
examine  the  statistical  "hocus-pocus"  on 
agricultural   exports. 

The  contention  that  agricultural  exports 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  1960-61  reached 
record  proportions  at  $4.9  billion;  and  that 
78  percent  of  this  was  sent  to  countries 
with  which  we  made  trade  agreements;  while 
Imports  of  competitive  agricultural  products 
amounted  to  $1^  billion,  needs  some  reex- 
amination. The  $4.9  billion  export  figure 
Is  official  and  need  not  be  questioned.  How- 
ever, In  a  publication  of  the  U.3.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  "The  Demand  and  Price  Sit- 
uation," for  August  1961,  page  9.  stated  that 
about  60  percent  of  these  exports  received 
some  form  of  Oovemment  assistance.  This 
consisted  of  outright  subsidies  such  as  those 
that  apply  to  our  exports  of  wheat  and  cot- 
ton of  which  we  exported  over  $2  million 
In  1960;  outright  grants  (gifts) ,  etc.  Only 
40  percent  of  the  total  was  sold  for  dollars 
with  no  governmental  assistance,  "nils  part 
of  our  agricultural  exports  was  slightly  be- 
low the  previous  year. 

To  attribute  our  agricultural  exports  and 
specifically  their  expansion  to  the  benefits 
of  the  trade  agreements  program  Is,  of 
course,  wholly  unjustified  In  view  of  the  per- 
tinent factors  as  above  stated.  Actually. 
the  need  for  aubsldatlon  In  order  to  export 
Is  proof  that  the  trade  agreements  have  not 
opened  foreign  markets  to  our  farm  produc- 
tions; we  do  not  have  reciprocal  trade  on 
agriculture;  quite  the  contrary.  Only  our 
Bubaldlea  have  succeeded   In  doing   that. 

Our  Imports  of  agricultural  commodities 
are  claaslfled  by  the  UjS.  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultiuv  as  supplementary  or  complUnentary. 
The  compllnaentary  Imports  are  those  that 
do  not  compete  with  domestic  farm  prod- 
ucts— examples:  coffee,  tea,  crude  rubber, 
cocoa,  etc.  These  are  ail  free  of  duty.  Never- 
theleas,  Importation  of  these  products  gives 
the  foreign  countries  dollars  with  which  to 
buy  our  products.  Once  again,  the  trade 
agreements  program  has  nothing  to  do  with 
these  products  because  we  have  no  tariff  on 
these  Imports. 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND 
SUBSmiZS 

The  above  stated  that  In  fiscal  year  1961 
there  was  duty-free  Imports  of  $1.8  billion, 
which  should  give  rise  to  exports  of  a  like 
volume  by  supplying  other  Industries  with 
the  necessary  dollars.  This  should  therefore 
be  deducted  from  the  $4.9  billion  of  exports 
for  fiscal  year  1961,  if  we  seek  to  determine 
the  Influence  of  our  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram. The  export  figure  then  would  come  to 
$3.1  bilUon. 

It  further  stands  to  reason  that  this  sur- 
plus of  exports  would  not  have  occurred 
without  the  BUbaidation  to  which  we  have 
resorted.  The  coet  of  the  wheat  and  cotton 
subsidies  between  them  come  to  more  than 
$650  million  In  1900.  Before  we  subsidized 
the  exports  of  raw  cotton  otir  foreign  market 
was  fading  rapidly.  Our  average  exports  of 
cotton  from  19M)-62  was  S  million  bales  per 
year.  In  19M  these  exports  dropped  to 
3,314.000  bales.  Then  we  began  to  subsidize 
the  rate  of  0  cents  per  pound  In  1087.  Ex- 
ports jimiped  to  T,9M,000  bales.     This  was 
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followed  by  another  drop  la  1M6-60  to 
3,139,000  bales.  On  A\igus$  1,  IMO,  we  tn- 
creaeed  the  subsidy  from  0  eeate  per  pound 
to  8  oents.  Exports  again  rx^onded.  In 
1900,  our  exports  leaped  back  to  the  7  mil- 
lion bale  level. 

What  did  our  trade  agreements  have  to  do 
with  this?  Nothing.  Our  record  agricul- 
tural exports  are  the  reeult  purely  and  sim- 
ply of  otir  Bubsldatlon  and  governmental 
asalstance.  As  recently  as  fiscal  year  19&8-59, 
our  agricultural  imiwrts  exceeded  exports  by 
$300  million.  Imports  were  $4  billion;  ex- 
ports $3.7  billion.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
Increase  in  exports  has  been  the  direct  result 
of  heavier  subsidies  and  other  governmental 
assistance.  Witness  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agrlcvilture  report  already  quoted;  namely, 
"the  proportion  of  unassisted  dollar  sales 
was  slightly  below  the  previous  year,"  refer- 
ring to  fiscal  year  1961  over  fiscal  year  1960. 

XSCAPE-CLAUSX  KKLXKF 

The  biggest  fraud  of  all  upon  a  slumber- 
ing Congress  and  an  uninformed  people  is 
the  escape-clause  relief  fiction.  The  state- 
ment that  any  concession  granted  In  nego- 
tiations is  subject  to  the  further  safeguard- 
ing procedures  of  the  escape  clause  under 
section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  when 
it  can  be  shown  that  economic  Injury  from 
Imports  to  domestic  producers  has  resulted 
from  the  negotiated  tariff  reduction  Ignores 
the  record  under  the  escape  clause  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  regardless  of  which 
political  administration  has  been  In  power. 
Since  its  Inception  in  1947,  the  record  shows 
that  the  odds  are  almost  10  to  1  against 
getting  relief  under  this  procedure.  The 
Tariff  Commission  itself  h&a  failed  to  find 
serious  Injury  In  70  cases  out  of  110.  The 
White  House  turned  down  27  of  the  remain- 
ing cases  coming  to  it  from  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission with  a  recommendation  for  a  higher 
duty.  This  left  13  cases  on  which  some 
affirmative  action  was  taken.  A  summary 
of  Investigations  on  agriculture  productions 
Is  provided  below  as  Initiated  under  section 
7,  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended.  1956-60: 

Year,  commodity,  and  results: 

Garlic,  1957:  Escape-clause  relief  not 
granted. 

Red  fescue,  1959:  Escape-clause  relief  net 
granted. 

Lamb,  mutton,  sheep.  1900:  BBcape-clause 
relief  not  granted. 

Cantaloup,  1961:  Escape-clause  relief  not 
granted. 

Watermelons,  1961 :  Escape-clause  relief 
not  granted. 

In  1961,  the  cantaloupes  and  watermelon 
growers,  assisted  by  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  presented  two  very 
strong  cases  before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion for  relief  from  these  excessive  Imports. 
Although,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
serious  Injury  was  proved,  the  Commission, 
consistent  with  policy,  granted  no  relief 
and  denied  the  petitions  as  stated  above.  It 
is  extremely  interesting  to  note  that  Con- 
gressman Bailet  of  West  Virginia,  the  au- 
thor of  the  escape  clause,  stated  in  Congress 
on  April  27,  1961,  and  I  quote:  "Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  escape 
clause  has  been  virtually  sabotaged  by  its 
administration.  It  has  been  twisted  almost 
beyond  recognition.  Its  purpose,  which  is 
to  give  relief  when  a  tariff  reduction  back- 
fires, seems  to  be  forgotten  or  ignored.  Con- 
gress has  legislated  to  no  avail.  We  should 
take  a  long  look  before  we  again  entrust  the 
executive  with  so  much  power;  and  we 
should  also  pay  more  attention  to  the  treat- 
ment given  the  laws  we  pass  here  by  the 
agencies  set  up  by  us  to  administer  them, 
especially  If  the  executive  branch  is  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  objective  of  the  par- 
ticular law." 

To  this  every  Member  of  Congress  should 
add  a  sincere  "amen." 
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BXPOBT    VALUia    AND    rORdCN    VALUES 

In  October  1»«1  a  report  by  the  Natlon- 
wi(te  Committee  on  Export  and  Import 
Policy  covering  the  subject  of  "Import  Com- 
petition Eanployment,"  covered  thla  subject 
very  well  by  stating.  -In  weighing  these  trade 
statistics  we  should  keep  before  us  the  fact 
that  the  Import  values  are  foreign  values. 
1  e  .  the  sales  choice  to  our  Importers  ex- 
cluBlve  of  duty,  ocean  freight,  marine  insur- 
ance, etc  This  fact  tends  to  shrink  the 
Impact  of  Imports  in  terms  of  man-hours 
required  to  produce  them  Por  example,  in 
19«J0,  our  imports  of  shlrta  were  valued  at 
«14  million  What  did  this  mean''  What 
are  »14  million  dollars  worth  of  shirts''  How 
m^ny  shirts'"  In  this  country.  It  would  mean 
7  U)  9  million  shlrta  at  factory  prices  How 
m.»ny  employees  would  be  needed  to  make 
that  many  shirts'  But  wait  The  imports 
were  not  7  million  or  9  million  shlrUs,  but 
24  million  At  our  value,  they  would  have 
represented  •Se  to  $48  milium  Innumer- 
able other  examples  could  be  given  In 
terms  uf  man-hours  required  Uj  produce  the 

IJ90  imports  of  »14  6  billion,  exports  of  per- 

h.ip8  triple   that  value  would  be  required   to 

balance  the  account 

Is  It  farfetched   fantasy   to  state   that   the 

N.ition    with    the    highest    economy    m    the 

world  can   fairly   compete   with  foreign   pro- 
ducing  areas    bavlng    the    advantage    of    low 

tariffs   and    wiiges   often    10   to  20   times  less 

than   nur   American   industry      This   type  of 

competition    poses    a    real    serious    problem 

arid    one    which    has    been   created,    whereby 

these    f  ireign    Imports    result    In    oversupply 

and    destroy    the    marketplace       This    Is    not 

only    a    serious    economic    problem    for    in- 

dust-y,    but    18    one    with    which    hibor    cer- 
tainly  has  a  self-interest  in  as  well       I   have 

not  argued   In   the  past    nor  do   I  <irt?ue   now 

that  our  labor  costs  are  ttxj  high      In  prefer- 
ence to  this.  I  W(juld  rather  say  that  it  Is  the 

extremely  low  wages  in  the  foreign  produc- 
ing areas  which  have  advanced  this  problem 
In   August   of    1961.    the   USDA   In    Bulletin 

No      DPS-aO     Issued     the    foUowlni;     release 

This    Is   Important   because   the   hope  of    the 

proponents    of    this    destructive    lerlslatlon 

cannot    win    unless    the    farm    members    are 

completely    and    purp^^ely    broadmlnded 
■Agricultural     export--      moved     abroad     at 

record   volume  during   the   nBcs<\  ye--ir  ending 

June  30      At  $4  9  billion,  exports  were  about      policy  without  leaving  American  aiifrl'-ulHire. 


surplus  Permit  me  to  explain  briefly  what 
I  mean  The  ratio  of  U  S  agricultural  exports 
reached  $4  9  billion  In  19flO.  an  alltlme  high 
and  accounted  for  one-fourth  of  U  S  exports 
Imports  are  Just  about  In  balance  with  ex- 
ports; so  the  experts  say  that  the  American 
farmer  Is  exporting  as  much  as  Is  being  Im- 
ported,  but  let  s  look   at  a   few  facU 

1  Approximately  three-flfths  of  all  agri- 
cultural exports  included  In  the  export  total 
are  very  heavily  subsidized,  such  as  wheat 
at  60  cent-s  per  bushel  cotton  at  8  centii 
per  pound  or  were  exchanged  for  foreign 
currcncv.  or  were  completely  given  away 
to  foreign  nations  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Liiw  480  Thus,  only  about  40  percent 
uf  our  agru-ultural  exports  are  8«)ld  under  a 
commercial  basis,  and  the  60  percent  balance 
move  on  some  subsidy  grant,  loan  or  give- 
away  bfisls 

2  During  the  pa.-^t  10  years  farm  supi-ort 
programs  have  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
»26  billion  During  the  same  perl'Kl  we  im- 
ported agricultural  pnKlucts  val  led  at  $42 
billi(;ii  While  this  was  going  on  we  plied 
up  m  C'lovernment  storage  1  1  billion  bushels 
of  wheat  14  million  bushels  of  corn.  2  6 
miUion  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  abcnit  336 
million  p<junds  of  butter  cheese,  and  dried 
milk 

3  The  b  ilk  ..f  the  feed  grains  other  than 
th.it  Ir.  Goveriiment  st  irage  t-Klav  has 
been  imported  Our  disappearance  of  feed 
grains  ner  the  past  10  years  has  been  kjrfater 
than  our  pnxluctlon,  yet,  we,  as  taxpayers 
■  ire  paMng  some  $20  million  a  year  to  store 
whHt  Is  termed  surplus"  feed  grains  It 
Is  surplus  r<i  be  sure  but  not  a  surplus 
created  by  the  overpriKluctl' 'U  of  the  Amert- 
c.in  farnu-r  It  is  '.'reated  '  by  Imports  AI- 
th  lugh  my  district  Is  considered  Uidustrial 
my  20-odd  years  in  the  Pennsylvania  Senate 
taught  me  the  Importance  of  agriculture  to 
the    Common  ijjood 

FOREIGN     TRADE — FAIR     TRAOE 

Now,  If  we  are  to  meet  Soviet  competition 
m  the  free  world,  we  can  only  do  it  with 
an  economy  that  is  safe  and  s<jund  We 
need  lv.fprn.itlon;tl  trade  but  we  must  be 
more  selerMve  Foreign  trade  sfKnild  be  fair 
'ride  I.e*  us  buy  nurli  m<ire  of  tlie  things 
we  do  not  make  but  whl<-h  we  need  or  ran 
use  We  In  Congress  want  a  good  well- 
balanced  foreign  tr  ide  and   foreign  relations 


y   per'^ent  ab<:ve   the  previous   year 

•Roughly  th-ee-flfths  of  these  exports  re- 
ceived some  form  of  Oovernment  assistance 
A  little  over  30  perrent  moved  under  Public 
Law  480  and  'he  Mutual  Security  Act  A 
somewhat  smaller  projiortlon  represented  as- 
sisted dollar  exports,  receiving  subsidies  In 
ca.sh  or  kind,  or  sold  from  CCC  stocks  below 
domestic  market  prices  i  about  1  percent 
moved  under  sh<jrt-term  dollar  credits  i  All 
wheat  and  cotton  and  the  major  projxirtion 
of  rice  and  dalrv  products  were  subject  to 
Oovernment  assistance  The  remaining  40 
percent  of  agricultural  expo  ts  sold  for  dol- 
lars with  no  direct  Government  assistance 
In  this  catevory  are  exports  of  most  live- 
stock products,  soybeans,  tobacco  and  horti- 
cultural prr)ducts  The  proportion  of  un- 
assisted dollar  sales  was  slightly  below  the 
previous   year 

Foreign  aid.  In  the  form  of  agricultural 
commodities  or  loans  grants  and  credits  of 
foreign  currencies  deriving  from  their  sale 
represented  about  two-flfths  of  the  aggregate 
VHlue  of  gross  e<-onomlc  aid  extended  by  the 
United  States  during  the  past   year 

I  say  there  is  no  farm  problem  as  such 
this  soiinds  fantastic,  but  if  the  American 
farmer  were  permitted  to  raise  and  market 
a  major  part  of  the  food  and  fiber  that  is 
consumed  bv  the  American  people  we  don't 
have  acres  enough  today  to  produce  it  The 
problem  Is  that  State  Department  ofBiials 
are  enticing  agricultural  Imports  Into  this 
country  which  have  created  an   agricultural 


American  lab«ir  o-  American  Indus'ry  as 
sitting  ducks  at  home  May  I  also  add 
There  !s  no  g'M>d  •  ir  sound  reason  why  Ameri- 
can labor,  agriculture  and  Industry  which  Is 
In  trouble  over  Imports  should  n^t  have  a 
logical  remedy  that  will  save  Its  Industry  and 
safeguard  the  Jobs  of  our  workers  In  accord- 
ance  with    the   American   standard   of    living 

FREE     ESrERfRISE     FACTS 

For  ".(/'i  oolicy 
From  July  1  1945,  to  June  30,  1960  the 
United  States  has  made  available  to  foreign 
natKULS  a  sum  of  n«-arly  $86  billion  in  various 
types  of  foreign  asf  istance  grants,  and  loans 
We  shall  make  a.allable  an  estimated  $5 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1961  for  a  total  of 
nearly  $91  billion  After  all  types  of  re- 
payment and  reti-  rns  of  gr mts  have  been 
considered,  by  June  3i)  ly62.  our  net  foreign 
assistance  progran  will  represent  the  aslro- 
tiomU'I  sum  of  »Kfi  .5  billion  Such  a  stag- 
gering svim  of  money  Is  virtually  lmpf>s«lhle 
to  compirehend 

N it\onn.l  debt 
This  Is  nf)t  a  forum  to  discuss  the  politic, U 
existence  of  some  of  the  economic  decisions 
which  are  Involved  We  must  be  reallstlc 
though,  and  reall/c  that  this  great  Nation  Is 
accumulating  a  national  debt  which  Is  ap- 
proaching $300  hllllon-  a  figure,  inciden- 
tall'-.  which  Is  hireer  than  all  of  the  combined 
national  debts  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  since  the  beginning  of  recorded 
history. 


Foreign    policy    and    trade    agreements 
There  is  every   Indication,  as  the  yean  go 
by,  that  the  American  economy  will  be  forced 
U)  compete   with    the   state-controlled   econ- 
omy  of    the  S*jvlet   Union  In   many   areas  of 
the  world      American  business  can  only  par- 
ticl[>Hte  In  such  competition  as  It  Is  allowed 
to  grow   and  expand      The  vital  area  of  our 
foreign    p«)llcy    which    has    been    commingled 
with    trade   agreements    and    tariffs  must  be 
reexamined  and  placed  on  a  truly  reciprocal 
btusis  If  Americiin  Industry  Is  to  ci>mpete.  not 
only    with   our   opjx>nent*.   but   also  with  our 
friends      The   subject   of   reciprocal   trade  as 
It  [>articu!arly  relates  U)  agriculture  has  been 
fully  stated  In  a  fteparnte  part  of  this  report 
In    the    area«    of    produce     manufacturli.g. 
WiHies.     marketing,    researcli    and     taxes,     we 
must    aimment    on    Oovernment     programs 
which   will  assist  our  economy  In  expwndlng 
or    which,    conversely     will    cau.se   It    to   con- 
trait      I'nder  all  circumst.inces    any  Cw^vern- 
nient     a<^M m     pr  >moting     business    stability 
and  growth  benefltji  the  Nation  as  well  as  In- 
dustry      Government    action,    on    the    other 
hand,    that    causes    business    and     Industry 
fcrriwth  to  contract    certainly  undermines  our 
eoin'mlc    strenK'lh    and    tends    to   choke    off 
employment     ivs    well    as    the    source    of    tax 
revenue    on     whl<  h    the    G   vernment  8    own 
manifold    pr  >t;rams   de|>end       We.    therefcjre. 
feel    that    there    are    ccrt,iln    areas   which    re- 
quire   evaluntU>n    because    they    do    have    a 
direct  and  vltJil  impact   Ui>..n   the  free  enter- 
prise subject  tv.  a  wh  'le 

In    considering    the    above    problem.    I    am 
greivtly  C(incerne<l  relative  to  the  Impact  that 
foreign    competition    Is    having    ujion    Amer- 
ican labor    industry  and   agriculture      I  feel 
that  the  above  observation  emphasizes  that 
we    in   Industry    recognize    this   as   a   mutual 
problem    and  as  such    a  very  strong  relation- 
ship exists  m  our  national  economy  between 
the   wheels   wf    agriculture     lab«ir   and    Indus- 
try      We    fee!    that    our    self    Interest    Is    best 
ser-.ed  bv  having  a  vital   Interest  In  the   fac- 
tors    relating     to     American    labor    and    em- 
ployment      This  Implies  that  we  have  strong 
feelings    rev'ardInK    the    fact    that    trade    Is    a 
two-way   street   between   lab<ir   and   Industry 
We   fully   reognl^e   that   In    the   marketplace, 
they    represent    our    c<in8umlng    public       By 
the    same    token,    recognition    must    slso    be 
K'lven    to   the    fact    that    Industrial    labor   and 
the    farmers    are    the    largest    purchasers    of 
wliat    American    Industry    and    American    la- 
l>ir    produce       When    you    find    farm    Inc^ime 
down  25  percent    declining  steel  production 
textile    mills    shut    down     Industrial    unem- 
ployment   and    depressed    areas.    It   certainly 
Is    time    t«i   conscientiously   call    attention    to 
the     impact    of     foreign     ImfJorts     upon     our 
economy        I    respectful  y    retjuest    that    the 
sifctnl^cance   of    this   problem   be   fully   recog- 
nized   bec.iuse  certainly   there   Is   no   good  or 
sound  reason  wliy  American  labor.  American 
Industry    and    American    agriculture,    which 
are  In  trouble  over  Import.s    should  not  have 
a   logical   remedy   that    will    save   Its   Industry 
nnd    safeguard    the    Jobs    of    our    workers    In 
accordance   with   our    American    standard   of 
living 

In  concluding  I  would  like  to  slate  my 
personal  economic  philosophy  as  it  relates 
to  our  free  enterprise  concept  of  economic 
well  l>eing 

TMF  N\TloN   S   K(  ONOMT   RESTS  UTOH  FIVE 
PII  LARS 

1  Investment  Without  Investment,  there 
can  be  no  production 

3  Production  Witho\it  production,  there 
can  be  no  payrolls 

3  PayrolU  Without  payrolls,  there  can 
be  no  consumption 

4  Consumption  WUhout  consumption, 
there  can  be  no  profit 

5  Profit  Without  profit,  there  can  be 
no  investment,  and  there  the  cycle  starts 
all  over  again. 
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Wi:i>NKsi)AY,  Jamaky  .')1,  19()2 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meiidian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Mason.  D.D.  minister, 
Grace  Methodist  Church,  Pekin,  111.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer : 

Almighty  God,  father  of  us  all.  who 
art  the  source  of  all  wisdom  and  the 
fount  of  all  understanding,  we  seek  Thy 
presence  now,  before  facing  the  tasks  of 
this  day.  Before  we  grapple  with  the 
problems  that  beset  us  and  the  decisions 
that  challenge  as,  we  would  pause  in 
quiet  confidence  to  Invoke  Thy  blessings 
upon  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  upon  each  of  its  Members. 

Give  us  grace,  O  God,  to  seek  Thy  will 
in  all  decisions  and  deliberations:  keep 
us  ever  at  tasks  too  hard  for  us,  that  we 
may  be  driven  to  Thee  for  strength.  We 
may  falter,  O  God,  unless  Thou  dost  up- 
hold us;  may  Thy  hand  be  upon  each 
Member  of  this  great  body,  to  guide, 
strengthen,  and  sustain. 

As  free  Americans,  we  thank  Thee 
for  the  blessings  of  lil)erty  and  oppor- 
tunity and  Ju.stice  which  are  ours;  make 
us  worthy  of  our  great  lieritage.  we  pray, 
and  keep  us  true  In  the  responsibilities 
which  are  ours.  Prosper  all  counsels 
which  make  for  the  maintenance  of 
riKhtful  and  abiding  peace;  and  direct 
the  course  of  the  world  in  the  ways  of 
justice  and  righteousness. 

Endow  all  who  are  assembled  here 
with  a  purity  of  purpose,  and  ever  enable 
them  to  rise  above  all  self-seeking  and 
party  zeal,  into  the  lai-ger  concerns  of 
public  good  and  human  brotherhood. 
May  what  they  say  and  do  here  today 
and  in  the  days  to  com^a  remain  ever  in 
tribute  to  their  honor  ard  Judgment,  and 
grant  that  they — being  devoted  to  their 
country — may  ever  be  defended  by  Thy 
power,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  HiricPHREY,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
January  30,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  bv  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  U.S.  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ACTIVITIES,  1961— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  j'RESIDENT  (H. 
DOC  NO.  324) 

The  VICE  PRESIDE^■T  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committe*'  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences: 

To  the  Conoress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  .jection  206(b)  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 


of  1958.  as  amended,  I  transmit  herewith 
a  reiwrt  for  the  calendar  year  1961,  on 
this  Nation's  aeronautics  and  space 
activities. 

During  1961.  major  attention  was  de- 
voted to  establishing  our  ix>licy  objecttve 
of  space  leadership  and  to  accelerating 
our  efforts  toward  achieving  that  ob- 
jective. 

In  my  message  to  the  Congress  on  May 
25.  1961.  I  stated  that  a  leading  role  in 
space  achievements  may  well  hold  the 
key  to  this  country's  future.  That  I  re- 
affirm. Last  year,  we  made  necessary 
decisions  and,  with  the  support  of  the 
Congress,  stepped  up  the  pace  of  per- 
formance. Even  greater  strides  must  be 
made  in  the  coming  months  and  years, 
and  thus  the  recommended  budget  which 
I  submitted  to  the  Congress  earlier  this 
month  contains  requests  for  funds  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963  space  program,  to- 
taling $5.5  billion,  an  increase  of  $2.4 
billion  over  fiscal  year  1962  and  $3.7  bil- 
lion over  fiscal  year  1961. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  activities  in  space  be  devoted  to 
peaceful  purposes,  and  during  1961  we 
made  significant  progress  in  that  regard. 
Such  progress  included  space  projects  to 
help  keep  the  peace  and  space  projects  to 
increase  man's  well-being  in  peace. 

In  summary  form,  the  accompanying 
report  Indicates  the  contributions  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  to  a  national  space  pro- 
gram.. 

John  P.  Kennedy, 

The  White  House.  January  31,  1962. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8900)  to 
authorize  assistance  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  financing  the  construction,  re- 
habilitation, or  improvement  of  needed 
academic  and  related  f£u:ilities,  in  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  bill  (H.R.  8900)  to  authorize  as- 
sistance to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  fi- 
nancing the  construction,  rehabilitation, 
or  improvement  of  needed  academic  and 
related  facilities,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
In  connection  with  the  morning  hour  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  clear  under- 
standing In  regard  to  the  business  of 
the  Senate  today,  following  the  morn- 
ing hour,  let  me  say  that  at  2  p.m.  there 


win  be  a  vote,  as  previouriy  ordered,  on 
the  question  of  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  John  A.  MeCone  to  be  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect; under  the  agreement  previously 
entered  into,  at  2  pjn.  there  will  be  a 
vote  on  the  McCone  nomination. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  wliich 
were  referred  as  indicated : 

Report    on    Reappoktionment    or 
Appropriations 

a  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Oflace  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  certain  ap- 
propriations had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  the  necessity  for  supple- 
mental estimates  of  approprlattons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Estimate  or  Appropeiations  fo«  Retmbursi- 
MENT  or  CiYiL  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability    Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  an  estimate  of  appropriations 
necessary  to  reimburse  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund  for  the  amounts 
paid  out  of  that  fund,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963;    to  the   Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  or  Attornet  General  on  Review 
OP  Voluntary  Agreements  and  Programs 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  his  report  on  a 
review  of  voluntary  agreements  and  pro- 
grams, as  of  November  9,  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Report   on   Aviation    War   Risk   Insitrance 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
aviation  war  risk  insurance,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1961  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Balance  Sheet  or  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Potomac  Elec- 
tric Power  Co.,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  balance  sheet  of  that 
company,  as  of  December  31,  1961  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report    op    DC.    Transit   System,    Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  vice  president  and  comp- 
troller, DC.  Transit  System,  Inc..  Washing- 
ton, DC,  requesting  an  extension  of  time 
In  which  to  file  a  report  of  that  company; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Report   or    Advisory    Commission   on 

INTKRGO  VEEN  MENTAL    RELATIONS 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director,  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, Washington,  DC,  transmitting,  pvir- 
suant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commission, 
dated  January  81,  1962  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
n3«nt  Operations. 

Amendment  or  Section  216,  Title  38,  Unfted 
States  Code.  Relating  to  Prosthetic  Re- 
search  in   Veterans'   Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
Veterans  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  Emiend  section  216  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  prosthetic  research 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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DcPOKT  ON  Positions  Established  in  Or^dcs 
GS-16.    GS-17,    AND    a&  18 
A  letter  from   the   Director,   OfBce   of   Leg- 

IslHtive  AfTalrs,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Washington.  DC 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
pf>sltlons  established  in  grades  OS- 16,  OS- 
17  and  0»-18,  for  the  calendar  year  1961 
(With  an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
MISSISSIPPI  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr  President,  the 
Lemslature  of  the  State  of  Mis.sis.sippi 
recently  adopted  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution No  5  commending  the  Honorable 
Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, for  havint;  issued  the  Depart- 
ment's new  regulation  authorizing  the 
cotton  farmer  more  freedom  and  flexibil- 
ity in  skip-row  planting 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
add  my  per.sonal  word  of  appreciation  to 
Secretary  Freeman  and  his  Department 
for  promulgating  this  regulation  and  as- 
sure the  Senate  that  the  action  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  cotton  industi-y 
of  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  A^iriculture  and  Forestry,  as 
follows: 

HOUSl  Co.VCVRHFNT    RESOLtrfli'N    5 

Concurrent  resolutlf)n  rommendlng  the  H't; - 
orable    OrvlUe     L      Freeman      Setretary     ■•: 
Agriculture    for  having  Issued  the  Depart- 
ments    new     regulation     authtir;?lnk;     the 
cotton  farmer  more  freedom  and  flexibill'v 
in    skip-row    planting     and    to   express   ap- 
preciation    to     Mis.slsslppls     congressi.'n.i: 
delegation  for  their  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance In  thl-s  policy  change 
Whereas    the    US     Department   of    Agricul- 
ture did    by  urder  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture   OrvlUe  L   Freeman,  issue  its  nev  regula- 
tion iiuthorlzlni?  cotton  farmers  to  plant  their 
cotton  acreak?e  in  the  m.inner  best  suited   to 
each  Individual  operation,  and 

Whereas  the  new  skip-row  reRulatiiin  b\ 
Its  constructive  action  in  liberalizing  the 
plant  patterns  to  permit  mure  efficient  use 
of  land  and  equipment  under  the  most  sul'- 
able  method  would  allow  farmers  to  average 
higher  yields  better  use  of  equipment,  and 
lower  the  unit  cost  per  pound  of  cotton,  and 
Whereas  this  new  policy  of  the  national 
adiiiinlstratlon  is  welcomed  by  agrlculturul 
gr  lUfis  iit'.d  farmers  ,uiSo<  lations  as  ,»  nui.'T 
■  tep  to  aid  t;he  cotton  farmer  In  his  cost- 
price  »ciuee/e  and  thereby  stimul.ite  the  o'.er- 
all  economy  of  cotton-producing  .s*a'*-s  md 
thf  entire  Nation,    and 

Whereas  Senators  Jmats  O  Eastland  <ind 
J('HN  C  Stennis  Congressmen  Thomas  ('< 
AbkRnethy  Jamie  L  WHiTTtN.  Frank  E 
Smith  J<ihn  Bei.i  Williams  Arthur  Win- 
stead  and  Wa.MAM  M  Cf>L.vtER  In  addition 
to  the  Delt.i,  Council  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
tration.  and  various  other  Individuals  have 
been  of  urear  .assistance  and  encouragement 
to  Secretary  Freeman  in  the  adoption  of  the 
eMied  plan'lng  regulation  believed  to  be  a 
boost  to  Mississippi  .s  economy  Now,  there- 
fore be  it 

Rfiolved  by  the  Hnute  of  Rfprf^fntativrs 
Cf  f'le  State  of  .Vf ivs-tsxippt  {the  State  Sen- 
»te  conrurr\ng  therein)  That  we  do 
hereby  commend  the  Honorable  Secretary 
cf  Agriculture  Orville  I.  Freeman  f  >r  his 
V  isdran.  cch  peratlon  and  forthright  demon- 
Btr.  tive  evidence  of  his  and  the  national  ad- 


ministration s  keen  interest  in  farm  prob- 
lems and  cotton  farmers'  plight  In  their 
ever-increasing  ct)>t-prlce  stjuee/e  and  mar- 
kptini?  problems.  a:uj  be  it  further 

Re«>Ued.  That  -he  Mississippi  legislature 
al8<->  express  Its  profound  appreciation  to  the 
entire  cor.ijressioi-.al  delegation  from  the 
Slate    of    Mlssi.sslpiJl.    and    be    It    further 

Resulted      That     enrolled     copies     of     the 
resolution   be  forwarded   the   Honorable  Sec- 
retary or  Agriculture  Orville  I.    Freeman    U  S 
Senators    James    O     Eastland    and    John    C 
Stennis    and  US    F^eprefentatlves  Thomas  C5 
Aberne'hv   Jamie  I     Whit  ten    Fran  k  E   Smith 
John    Bell    Willian:s     Ar'hur    Wlnstead     and 
William   M    Culme- 

Ad  pled  bv  the  ho;i.<-e  of  representatu  es 
January  4.   li>62 

WaI  TtB    SIU  K»S. 

Speaktr  of  the  Howe  of  Repre^ientattref 
.Adopted  by  the  tenate  January   15.  1962 
Paul B  Johnson 
President  ,,f  the  Seriate 


CONCURRENT   RESOLUTIONS   OF 
MISSISSIPPI   LEGISLAIT'RE 

Mr  EASTLAND  Mr  Pri-sid»Mit  on 
beh.ilf  of  riiv  c:ii".t'ai.;uf.  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Mis,-is>ippi  i  Mr  Stfnnis!,  and 
mvsflf  I  pit^seiit.  for  appMipriat*'  ref- 
erence two  concurrent  resolution.^  of  the 
Leeislaturr  of  the  State  of  Mis.si.ssippi. 
,ind    a.sk    that      hf-y    be    pi  inled    m    the 

There  bemt;  i,o  objection  the  concur - 
i.nt  rrsoiution.'-  were  appropriately  r»'- 
ffiTtxl.  and.  under  the  rule,  ordered  to  bo 
printeil  in  the  Rfc-ord,  as  follow- 
To  the  Committee  on  Labor  .md  Public 
Wf-lf  ire 

SENATF     CoNClRRENT     ResoI  LTION      101 

C  ''.icurrent    resi  lution    memorializing    Con- 
iirf"--s    and    the    Administrator       f    Veter.im. 
Affairs   of    the    United    States    to    authorize' 
Mi.s.si.'iSippi  s  new  914  million  Veterans    Ad- 
mitustratlon     hospital    and     center     to    b« 
!'..inied   in  honor  of  our   late  Congressman 
John     Elliott     Rankin      of     Tupelo      Miss  . 
■irdf-nt    champion    of    veterans    legislation 
Whereas   the   State   of   Mlssl.sslppl    has  on 
several  prior  occislons  by  legislative  resolu- 
tions and  statute,  and  State  Building  Com- 
ml8.<lnn    action,    overwhelmingly    supported 
In   c<H3perntlon    with   the  State   congressional 
delf  Ration      the    loc.u     and     national    officers 
of     the     Veterans'     Administration.     Jiickson 
Chamber    of   C'  mmerce    and    congressionally 
chartered    veterans    orKanizatlons      the    con- 
struction of  a  modern  Veterans    Administra- 
tu'jn   hospital   and   regional  office    in   J.ickson 
Miss  .    and 

"Whereas  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  uidtcd 
♦•ffort-s  of  these  groups  and  c>rgaidw»tlons 
and  ifeneral  pu  )llc  endorsement  this  new 
facility  hiis  been  built  and  will  be  occupied 
this  HKinth  after  many  ye  irs  un.selflsh  and 
patri-)tlc  service     and 

Whereas  ofB<ial  minutes  of  all  three  vet- 
erans organizations  In  the  State  ol  Mississippi 
have  heretofore  end'irsed  both  the  construc- 
tl.m  of  this  magnificent  hospital  facility  In 
Jickson.  Miss  and  the  Honrvrable  John  K 
Rankin  tor  his  ong  tenure  in  Congress  as  a 
militant  champion  and  author  of  m.*t 
worthwhile  veterans  legislation  Including 
education  and  •.raining.  in.sured  home  ai.d 
farm  loans,  hojpitall2»tion  and  rehablllta- 
tl on  benefits,    ajid 

Whereas  one  of  these  veterans  groups  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  did  at  Its  exe<u- 
tive  committee  meeting  held  In  Jackson  on 
December  2  19^1  adopt  a  resolution  request- 
ing tills  new  \'\  hospital  to  b«'  named  the 
Joiin  E.  Rankin  Veterans'  Adn.;:.i>'.r.i* :  m 
Center  as  an  everlasting  tribute  lo  this 
i^reat  Congressman  who  served  with  patriotic 


fervor    and    militant    courage    froni     1921     to 
19.=i.r   and 

Where. IS  'he  worthy  veterans  legislatlor. 
authorlze<l  and  enacted  by  the  keen  mltul 
parliamentary  hkiU  .md  unswerving  dedicn- 
tlon  to  duty  of  this  great  soldier,  prosecutlni; 
att<)rney  Coiu'ressm.m  and  public  servant 
has  t)e<'n  proven  naMonwide  ius  the  greatest 
investment  of  Its  kind  the  Congress  has 
e\pr  enivcted.    and 

Whereas  Congressman  Johti  E  Rankin 
departed  this  life  on  Noveml>er  2fl.  1960  and 
that  the  enactment  of  this  resolution  and 
tlie  full  attainment  ut  the  objectives  therein 
set  out  Is  only  a  small  token  of  the  respect 
and  tribute  the  Nations  veterans  and  the 
public  g<Mierallv  have  for  this  former  dean  of 
Mls.si.salppl  s  coiigre.'-slonal  dt'legiitlon  Now 
theref   re    be  it 

Re.iciUed  by  the  *fi<iisoppt  State  Senate 
{the  //ou  <»•  o^  Rrpre'teritatit  ei  concurrtrKj 
theret'i\.  That  vie  do  hereby  memorialize 
the  Coii^;res.s  and  the  Admlnl.strator  of  Vet- 
erans Ari.iirs  of  the  United  States,  to  name 
the  new  Veterans  Administration  hospital 
and  center  in  J.ick.'on  Miss  In  honor  of 
the  late  Honorable  John  Elliott  Rankin. 
former  chairman  of  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  C^oiiirres.'-.  and  be  it 
further 

Re  i)Ued  Tli.it  copit-s  of  this  resol\ition 
t>e  furnUhttl  the  widow  and  daughter  of 
(■•.!.k:re'«nian  Ftaiikln  to  each  member  of 
Mls»l,s«ippi  s  cotiiiressi  iiml  delegation  to 
Hon  John  S  Olea^on  Jr  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  of  the  United  Slates,  the 
Honorable  Walter  R  Byrd.  manager  of  the 
VA  s  regional  ofllce  In  Mlssi.'-slppl,  and  lo  the 
( '  ipil'  '1   pre.ss  Ci  irps 

Adopted   h>    the  senate    January  J    1962 
Pail    B     Johnson. 
President  ff  the  Srnate 

Adoptt-d   b\    the   house  of   represents  lives 
J  >nuarv  4     VHSi 

Wai  ter   Sillebs. 
"Sp^tlkrr  nl  the  //ou'c  o/  Reprenrntattt  e.%." 

To  the  Conmutu-e  on   Armed  Services 
"Senate  CoNcvRRrNT   Ktson'Tiow    104 
Concurrent     resolution     memorializing     the 
Soecial  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed     .Services    Committee    of     the     U  S 
Senate      lo      conduct      a      full      aiid      com- 
plete investigation   Into   the   reported  cen- 
8<jrship  and  rnu/^zUng  of  America's  military 
leaders,     particularly     in     their    efforts     to 
alert    their    tro<'i>s    and    the    public    to    the 
menace  of  the  »    rldwlde  Communist  con- 
spiracy 
Whereas  the   Mississippi   l^eglslatvire  real- 
izes that   the  .  tiief    thre.it   to  the  security  o( 
the  St.ite  of   Mississippi  as  a  sovereign  Slate 
and    of    the    United    States    of    America    as    a 
Sovereign   nation    Is   i^xised    by   the  worldwide 
Communl.st  conspiracy    whose  agents  are  en- 
gaged   In    i<ubversi\e    activities,    both    Inter- 
n.illy  .md  externally,  to  the    'etrlment  of  our 
State   and  Nation,    and 

Whereas  it  Is  Hp[).irent  that  certain  of  our 
country  s  military  leaders  have  been  ham- 
tiered  anil  rebuked  for  their  efforts  lo  alert 
triMi{>«  in  their  command,  and  the  public 
gener.illy  to  the  <langers  of  Conununlst  sub- 
version to  the  fxti'ii'  thai  one  patriotic 
gcnerni  officer  saw  fit  to  resign  his  commis- 
sion rather  than  subin;'  to  continued  muz- 
zling and   conorshl[  .    .ii.il 

Whereas  w<"  are  grcatlv  Hl.irmed  and 
d»'epi\  concerned  at  recent  statements  i<t- 
'ritc.-ed  to  persons  In  posiiions  of  national 
If.idership  to  the  effect  that  the  American 
people  have  little  If  any  need  to  l>e  alerted 
to   the   menace   of   the  cold   war.    and 

Whereas  lo  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced 
tha'  the  American  public  must  have  an 
understanding  of  our  N.ition's  problems  and 
p<ilicies  In  order  that  the  public  may  com- 
municate Its  wi.shes  to  our  nation. il  leader- 
ship which  In  our  free  .v>clety  must  remain 
r>-siionsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  electorate. 
and 
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•'Whereas  It  Is  our  sincere  belief  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Mississippi, 
and  of  the  United  States  are  opposed  to  the 
censorship  and  muzzlii  g  of  our  military 
leaders  In  thtlr  sincere  i  ud  patriotic  efforts 
to  alert  Americans  to  tie  dangers  of  com- 
munbm:    and 

Whereas  it  has  come  t^*  our  attention  that 
H  Special  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Commltt?e  of  the  U.8  8en- 
nate  has  been  designated  W  investigate  such 
cen.sor;  hip  and  muz^Un?  of  the  military, 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  MlsFisslppl.  the 
Honorable  John  C    Stennis.   and 

Whereas  we  have  further  learned  that  the 
aforementioned  Special  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee plans  lo  conduct  hearings  on  the 
aforesaid  subject  In  the  near  future:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Re  ohed  lu  the  Mistitippi  Sfjfe  Senate 
[the  Hou^c  of  Repre.entatives  conciirrtTig 
thereiv).  That  the  MlstU^lppl  Legislature 
does  hereby  memoriali?*  said  Special  Pre- 
paredness Subrommlttee  to  conduct  a  full, 
complete  and  open  Investigation  of  this  most 
serious  matter,  which  l.as  a  far-reaching 
Impact  on  our  national  s?curily  and  on  our 
continued  existence  as  a  :  ree  people;  and  be 
11  further 

■Resolved.  That  we  urf;e  the  Special  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  In  its  effort  to  determine  those 
responsible  for  the  censorship  and  muzzling 
of  our  military  leaders,  and  to  make  their 
names  known  lo  the  American  people,  with- 
out regard  to  partisan  political  advantage; 
and  be  It  further 

■Resolved  That  the  Mlialsslppl  Legislature 
does  hereby  go  on  recorl  expressing  confi- 
dence In  the  ability  of  the  American  people 
to  make  correct  declsloni  on  matters  of  Im- 
portant national  policy,  cmce  the  people  are 
Informed,  and  provided  that  no  effort  Is 
made  by  our  national  leadership  to  hide  the 
facts  from  the  people  .o  whom  they  are 
ultimately    accountable;    and    be    it    further 

•Refolved.  That  copleii  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  chairman  of  the  Special 
Preparedness  Subcommittee,  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  to  the  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  from  Mississippi,  and  to 
the  press 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  January   15.   1962. 
"Paui.  B    Johnson, 
"Presuient  o,'  the  Senate. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
January  18.  1962 

"Waltkb  Sn.i.MS, 
'Speaker  of   the   House   of  Represent- 
atirei." 


REPORTS    OP   COMMITTEES 

The  following  report*  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment 

S  Res  235.  ResolutlDn  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service 
to  employ  an  additional  clerical  assistant 
(  Rept   No    1156)  ; 

S  Res  236  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfHoe  and  Civil  Service 
t^)  investigate  the  poetal  service  and  civil 
service  systems  (Rept    No    1157);   and 

S  Res  273  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  (Rept.  No.   1159). 

By  Mr  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  addition- 
al  amendment 

S  Res  251  Resolut  on  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Commert;e  to  investigate  cer- 
tain matters  within  its  Jurisdiction,  and 
providing  funds  therefor  (Rept   No.  1158). 

By  Mr    JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 


Rules  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  268.  Resolution  authorizing  a  study 
of  matters  pertaining  to  the  revision  and 
codification  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  (Rept.  No.  1161);  and 

8.  Res.  276.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  study  of  matters  per- 
taining to  Interagency  coordination,  econ- 
omy, and  efBclency  (Rept.  No.  1162). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  160.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  O. 
Tate,  Jr    (Rept.  No.  1163) ; 

S  1273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Dae 
Kim  (Rept.  No.  1164); 

8.  1499.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
John  Campbell  McCaughey  (Rept.  No.  1165); 

S.  1520.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Sldor  Polkowska  (Rept    No.  1166); 

S.  1684.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Merle  K 
Loessin   (Rept    No,  1167i; 

S.  1756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of 
Pasco,  Wash.    (Rept.   No.   1168); 

S.  2018  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  B 
Kasparek,  Robert  M.  Kearney,  Richard  A 
Stokes,  J.  R.  Whitchouse,  Jr  ,  and  Herbert  A. 
Wolff.  Jr.  ( Rept.  No.  1 169  ) ; 

8. 2166.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
Patrick  House,  Ellen  Myra  Rachel  House, 
Thomas  Stej)hen  Rendall  House,  and  Jane 
Ellen  House  (Rept    No.  1170); 

HR  2147.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ken- 
neth Stultz  (Rept.  No.  1174); 

HR  2973.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Robert  Lowry  (Antonio  Piantadosl)  (Rept. 
No    1175); 

HR.  3710  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giles  L. 
Matthews  (Rept.  No.  1176); 

HR.  4194.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ann 
W.  Edwards  ( Rept.  No.  1 177 ) ; 

HR.  4211.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ales- 
sandro  Bottero  (Rept    No.  1178): 

H.R.4280  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Dimitrl 
Ellas  Sartan  (Rept    No.  1179) ; 

HR.  4876  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  C. 
Atkinson  (Rept.  No    1181); 

HR.  5181.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law 
85-699  (Rept   No    1182); 

H.R.  6324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Serafln  T    Ortiz  (Rept.  No.  1183); 

H.R.  6013  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Houston  Belt  &  Terminal  Railway  Co.  (Rept. 
No.  1184); 

H.R.  6120.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prancls 
Alnsworth  (Rept.  No.  1185) ; 

H.R.  6226.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arlln 
David  English  fRept.  No.  1186) ; 

H.R.  6243.  An  act  extending  to  Guam  the 
power  to  enter  Into  certain  Interstate  com- 
pacts relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  laws  and  policies  of  the  States 
(Rept.  No.  1187): 

H.R.  6644.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julius 
Benlkosky  (Rept.  No.  1188) : 

H.R.  6938.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Killer  (Rept.  No.  1189): 

HR.  7473  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
R.  Serpa  ( Rept.  No.  1 190 ) : 

H.R.  7740.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sharon  Lee  Harden  ( Rept.  No.  1191 ) ; 

H.R.  8325.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harrison 
Thomas  Harper  (Rept.  No.  1192);  and 

H.R.  8779.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
B  Olmstead  (Rept.  No.  1193) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

8.  1397.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mate  Ivan 
Juraslc  (also  known  as  Mike  Juraslc)  (Rept. 
No.  1171):  and 

S.  1578.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward  Yin 
Liang  (Rept.  No   1172). 

By  Mi.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  2165.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  L. 
Dunlop  (Rept.  No.  1173) . 

By  Mr.  CARROLL,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H  R  4381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter  H. 
Hanson  (Rept   No  1180) 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT  A  COMPILA- 
TION ENTITLED  "SENATE  ELEC- 
TION, EXPULSION.  AND  CENSURE 
CASES  FROM  1789  TO  I960"— R?"- 
PORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  1160) 

Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  289)  author- 
izing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  a  compilation  entitled  "Senate  Elec- 
tion, Expulsion,  anJ  Censure  Cases  from 
1789  to  1960,"  and  submitted  a  report 
thereon ;  which  resolution  was  placed  on 
the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  compilation  entitled 
Senate  Election,  Expulsion,  and  Censure 
Cases  from  1789  to  1960",  complied  by  Rich- 
ard D.  Hupman,  Senate  Librarian,  under 
the  direction  of  Pelton  M  Johnston.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  and  that  there  be  printed  five 
thousand  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


ON 
OP 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "REPORT 
THE  RENEGOTIATION  ACT 
1951"  <H.  DOC.  NO.  322) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  from  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  Public 
Law  86-89,  submitted  a  report  entitled 
"Report  on  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951,"  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  2770.  A  bill  to  amend  section  401  of  the 
act  of  June  15,  1935  (49  Stet.  383;  16  U.S.C. 
715s ),  in  order  to  authorize  Increased  pay- 
ments to  counties  In  which  Federal  wildlife 
refuges  are  situated,  and  few  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Mdndt,  and  Mr. 
Cotton) : 

S  2771.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  Science  and  Technology;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClxlxam  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

S.  2772.  A  bill  to  provide  for  holding  a 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Impact  of 
Automation,  to  be  called  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  not  later  than  1  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill,  and 
for  related  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Boccs  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  2773.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  to  provide  substantive 
Federal  law  relating  to  the  validity  of  con- 
veyances which  affect  title  to  or  Interests 
in  civil  aircraft  of  the  United  States  and 
related  equipment:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Hr  JACKaOM  (by  request i 
S.  3774.  A  bill  to  Amend  tectlon  8  oi  the 
Organic  Act  of  Ouam  and  section  15  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
to  provide  for  appointment  of  Acting  Secre- 
t*rle«  for  such  territories  under  certain  con- 
ditlona;  and 

S  2775  A  bill  to  remove  the  celling  on  the 
authorization  for  appropriation  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
clflc  Islands,  to  the  Committee  on  Iiiterlur 
and  Insu'.ar  Affairs. 

By   Mr     ENGLE    i  for   hlmse'.f   and   Mr 
KucHEi,)  : 

S  2776  A  bdU  to  authorize  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  existing  project  for  the  New 
Melones  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Stanislaus 
River.  Calif,  and  lur  othe-  purposes,  tw 
the  Committee  on  Public  Worits. 
By  Mr    BURDICK 

S  2777  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Arild  Erlck- 
sen  Sandll:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    BEALL 

S  2778  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Chutii? 
Silt  Keh.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    McNAMARA: 

S  2779  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  US  Commission  on  Aging 
and  to  authorize  Federal  Rraiits  to 
assL-.t  In  the  development  of  programs  which 
win  benefit  older  person.s.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare 

(See  the  reir.arlis  of   Mr    McNamara   when 
he   Introdviced  the  above  bill,   which   (ipp>ear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    MAGNUSON: 

S  2780  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highways,  in 
order  to  authtirue  certain  use  of  the  rights- 
of-way  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  for  passenger  mil 
transit  systems  In  metropolitan  areu.s,  to  Uie 
Committee  on  Public  Worts. 

S.  2781.  .A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Issu.^nce 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  honor  of  Her- 
Ijert  Clarlc  Hoover,  Harry  S  Truman,  and 
Dwlght  David  Eisenhower,  the  three  living 
former  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Commlt'.ee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr    HUMPHREY    i  ff-r  himself  and 
Mr  Pkoxmzre  I  : 

SJ  Res  150  Joint  resolutuin  to  continue 
for  an  additional  9  months  the  current 
support  prices  f  ir  milk  and  butterfat  to  the 
Committee  on  .Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution. 
Which  appear  under  a  separate  headlr.g  i 


RESOLUTIONS 


OPPOSING   REORGANIZATION   PLAN 
NO.    1   OF   1962 

Mr  McGEE  submitted  a  resolution 
<S.  Res  288'  opposing  Reorganization 
Plan  No  1  of  1962.  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  iii 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  McGee, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing > 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT  OP  A  COM- 
PILATION ENTITLED  SENATE 
ELECTION,  EXPULSION.  AND  CEN- 
SURE CASES   FROM   1789  TO   I960" 

Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  r*\solution  'S.  Res.  289  >  author- 


izing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  a  compilation  er.titled  Senate  Elec- 
tion. Expulsion,  and  Censure  Cases  from 
1789  to  I960  ":  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar 

'See  the  abuve  resolution  printed  m 
full  when  reported  by  Mr  Jord.an.  which 
appears  under  the  heading  Hei>orUs  of 
Committees    » 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT. WITH  ADDITIONAL  COl'IES. 
PAMPHLET  ENTITLED  COMMON- 
WEALTH PARLIAMENTAIiY  AS- 
SOCIATION MEETING.  LONDON 
ENGL.\ND.    1961  ■ 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  iubmitt.cl  th--  fol- 
lowing' resolution  'S.  Res.  290  >  :  which 
uu.-;  rrfrrrfd  tc  the  Committfe  on  Rules 
and  Admini.stration: 

Re'iolved.  Thjit  the  p.imphU-'  etiMfleti 
Commonwealth  Parllnmenlary  A.s.s<  xMut  l<>n 
Mee'iSi;  I.oiul  i  EngUnd  H»61"  be  printed 
as  a  Sen.ite  doc  iment  and  that  three  tliou- 
sand  Hclditloiml  copies  be  printed  for  the 
use  of   itie  Committee  on   Foreign   Hel.itlons 


PROPOSED  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  IMPACT  OF  AUTOMA- 
TION 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  fur  the  holding  of  a  White 
Hou.se  Conference  on  the  Impact  of 
of  AuLornation 

For  a  number  of  ycais  now,  there  has 
been  increa-sinK  concern  demonstrated 
by  gru'Aink;  numbers  of  our  citi/.ens  over 
the  immediate  effect-s  of  t<'chnolo^ical 
advances  Thtre  are  few  \\ho  di.sagiee 
that.  In  the  long  run.  technolokjical  piokj- 
ress  will  benefit  us  as  a  nation  and  add 
to  the  personal  happiness  and  pro.*perity 
of  the  working  men  and  women  of  this 
country. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  v.e  cannot 
overlcx)k  the  fact  that  these  same  tech- 
nological advances  have  g.ven  birtli  to 
a  group  of  j)eople  I  have  referred  to  a.s 
the  technically  handicapped  men  and 
women  whose  skills  are  Ix'coming  out- 
moded by  mcKlern  method.-,  lliese 
people  cannot  wait  for  the  long -range 
benefits  of  automation.  When  the  bread- 
winner of  a  family  loses  his  job.  and  espe- 
cially when  he  f^nds  it  ditficult  to  gam 
reemployment  becau.se  his  skills  ha'. f 
been  displaced  by  a  machine  it  is  ditli- 
cult  for  him  and  hi.>  family  to  console 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  auto- 
mation will  benf'ftt  them  ypars  in  the 
future. 

Many  things  have  been  said  about  this 
problem,  and  many  committees  have 
been  created  to  study  it.  But,  for  the 
mast  part,  the.se  have  been  di.sjointt-d 
efforts.  Furthermore,  there  has  been 
little  done  at  thf  State  level  where  the 
workers  are  being  displaced  and  where 
new  jobs  must  b''  found  <>'•  created 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  I  bt  - 
lieve  the  plight  of  the  technically  handi- 
capped is  one  of  the  most  pre.ssmg  i-^sues 
of  our  time.  I  respectfully  .submit  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  holding 
of  a  White  Hou.se  Conference  on  ihe  Im- 


pact of  Automation  This  Conference 
IS  to  be  called  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  not  later  than  1  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  al.so  provides  for  conferences 
to  be  held  in  each  state  preparatory  to 
the  While  Hou.se  Conference,  a  pattern 
of  action  which  has  \\orked  so  success- 
fully in  dealing  with  such  other  impor- 
tant matters  as  tlie  problems  of  our  sen- 
ior citi/ens 

I  am  convinced  that  a  White  House 
Ctinfercr.ee  will  stimulate  and  initiate 
think. ng.  planning,  and  action  at  the 
Slate  level  to  coi>e  with  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  auiumalion  and  1  therefore  re- 
ciurst  your  careful  consideration  of  this 
ji!  Dpo.sal 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  s  2772  to  provide  for  hold- 
ing a  White  HoiLse  Conference  on  the 
Impact  of  Automation,  to  be  called  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  not 
later  than  1  year  from  the  date  of  en- 
actm''nt  of  this  bill  and  for  related  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Bocca,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  smd  re- 
ftrred  U)  llie  Coiiinnltee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfuie 


UNIFX3RM  CHOICE  OF  LAW  GOV- 
ERNING TRANSP^ERS  OF  TITLE 
TO    AIRCRAFT 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce, fur  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
brought  to  my  attention  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  to  remedy  a  chaotic  situation  in 
the  aircraft  indu.slry  which  exists  be- 
cau.se  of  conflicting  Slate  law  as  to  the 
validity  of  conveyances  of  aircraft  and 
related  equipment. 

The  bill  does  not  change  the  substan- 
tive law  of  the  various  States  but  sim- 
ply amends  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
19.58  so  that  there  is  a  uniform  rule  as 
to  which  State's  law  applies  to  a  given 
conveyance,  liase.  or  other  transfer  of 
title  or  interests  in  such  equipment 

At  least  three  rules  are  now  in  u.se. 
and  the  uncertainty  which  this  creates 
in  an  industry  where  equipment  is  con- 
stantly m  rapid  movenieiit  acioss  State 
lines  IS  obvious  The  bill  would  create 
a  uniform  rule  that  the  substantive  law 
of  the  State  m  which  the  relevant  in- 
strument IS  dfliverrd  is  applicable. 
Comparable  provisions  already  exist  in 
relation  to  ships  and  motor  vehicles, 
and  I  urge  that  pronipl  action  be  taken 
now  to  solve  this  problem  in  regard  to 
aircraft. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  a  mem- 
orandum explaining  ti'.e  bill  in  greater 
detail  be  included  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  memoran- 
dum will  be  printtd  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2773'  to  amend  section 
bOi  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  pro- 
vide substantive  Federal  law  relating  to 
the  validity  of  conveyances  which  affect 
tilli'  to  or  int«'rests  m  civil  aircraft  of 
the  United  States  and  related  equip- 
ment, introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  iLs  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  tlu'  Coiumittee  on  Commerce 
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The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Javits  is  as  follows: 

Memoeandum  in  SuiPoiiT  or  PmoPOSED 
Amendment  to  Section  503  or  the  Ped- 
iBAL   Aviation   Act  oi'   1958 

The  purjxjse  of  the  p.-opo*ed  legislation  is 
to  provide  substantive  Federal  law  relating 
to  the  validity  of  conveyances  which  afTect 
the  title  to  or  interest!  in  civil  aircraft  of 
the  United  States  and  related  equipment. 
This  Is  accomplished  bv  providing  that  the 
substantive  validity  of  such  an  Instrument. 
1  e  ,  a  conveyance,  lea«e,  mortgage,  equip- 
ment trust,  contract  of  conditional  sale, 
other  Instrument  executed  for  security  pur- 
poses, or  assignment  or  amendment  thereof 
or  supplement  thereto.  Is  to  be  determined 
by  the  substantive  law  of  the  Jurisdiction 
within  the  United  Sta  es  or  Its  territories 
or  possessions  In  which  such  In.strument  is 
delivered  Thus,  the  Federal  law  would 
look  to  the  substantl.e  laws  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  adje<tlve  laws.  Including 
recording  and  filing  pr<  visions)  of  the  State 
In  which  the  relevant  Instrument  Is  deliv- 
ered and  If  such  Instrv  ment  is  valid  under 
that  law  and  is  in  turn  recorded  under  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  the  Instrument  would  be 
deemed  valid  in  all  Jurisdictions  In  the 
TTnlted  States  In  respjct  of  the  property 
covered  by  the  Instrument 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  the  prnpxosed 
legislation  so  as  to  brln?  order  to  the  chaotic 
situation  with  respect  to  conveyances  by 
and  to  domestic  air  carriers 

The  laws  of  the  various  States  differ  as  to 
the  requirements  governing  the  validity  of 
mortgages,  conditional  sale  agreements, 
lea*es,  equipment  trust  agreements  and  the 
like  Furthermore,  tl^ere  are  at  least  three 
theories  considered  applicable  In  attempting 
to  resolve  the  question  as  to  which  Jurisdic- 
tion «  laws  should  be  t-iken  Into  account  in 
determining  the  valldl  .y  of  many  such  in- 
struments; namely.  ( 1  i  the  Jurisdiction  In 
which  the  particular  property  is  located  at 
the  time  the  Instrument  is  executed  and  or 
delivered.  (31  the  Jurisdiction  within  which 
the  Instrument  Is  executed  and  or  delivered, 
and  (3)  the  residence  of  the  parties  to  the 
transaction.  particularly  the  conveyor 
Which  theory  or  theories  should  be  adopted 
regarding  a  proposed  ftnancing  of  an  air  car- 
rier Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  one  State, 
malnUlnlng  airport  fiiclUtles  and  aircraft 
and  related  equipment  in  many  States,  flying 
scheduled  routes  over  many  more  States  and 
seeking  the  financing  from  banks  located  in 
other  SUtes?  At  the  time  a  chattel  mort- 
gage, for  example.  Is  given  to  the  banking 
Institution  by  the  air  carrier,  its  airplanes 
may  be  located  In  or  over  any  number  of 
States  Were  the  parties  to  such  a  transac- 
tion to  follow  only  the  first  theory  referred 
to  above,  at  the  moment  the  chattel  mort- 
gage on  the  air  carrier's  fleet  of  aircraft 
(many  of  which  would  be  In  the  air)  is  ex- 
ecuted the  laws  of  many  States  would  come 
into  play,  and  a  moment  later  the  laws  of 
different  States  would  apply,  notwithstand- 
ing any  contradiction  between  the  laws  of 
such  States  Moreover,  there  Is  no  real  logic 
In  considering  the  law  of  State  X  paramount 
lis  to  the  validity  of  a  chattel  mortgage  on  a 
specific  aircraft  when  the  aircraft  is  at  that 
moment  traveling  over  the  State  at  a  speed 
In  excess  of  500  miles  an  hour  and  at  a  height 
In  f^xrf&s  of  40,000  feet. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  serve  to 
preempt  the  field  as  to  the  substantive  valid- 
ity (if  such  conveyrnces  Just  as  present  sec- 
tion 503  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
has.  since  1938,  preempted  the  field  as  to  the 
recording  of  such  conveyances.  A  provision 
comparable  to  the  proposed  legislation  has 
been  applicable  to  conveyances  of  U.S. -flag 
vessels  since  the  enactment  of  the  Ship  Mort- 
gage Act  of  1920      Similarly,  a  1958  amend- 


ment to  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  now  provides 
comparable  legislation  as  to  motor  vehicles. 
The  proposed  legUlation  has  been  drafted 
within  the  framework  of  section  503  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  It  applies  only 
to  those  conveyances  enumerated  in  said 
section  and  does  not  conflict  with  or  impinge 
upon  thd  other  provisions  of  said  section  or 
the  act. 


U.S.  COMMISSION  ON  AGING 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  establish  a  permanent  and 
independent  U.S.  Commission  on  Aging, 
which  would  be  concerned  full  time  with 
the  full  range  of  problems  and  poten- 
tialities of  America's  more  than  17  mil- 
lion elder  citizens. 

Representative  Focarty  is  simul- 
taneously introducing  an  identical  bill  in 
the  House. 

Last  March  I  introduced  S.  1359,  in- 
tended to  achieve  much  the  same  ob- 
jectives as  in  the  bill  I  now  present. 

However  it  provided  instead  for  the 
establishment  of  a  U.S.  OfiQce  of  Aging 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  be  headed  by  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Aging. 

Both  of  these  bills  also  authorize  Fed- 
eral grants  to  assist  the  States  in  the 
development  of  programs  to  benefit  older 
per. sons. 

The  new  bill  would  further  the  well- 
established  principle  that  each  State 
should  have  a  focal  r>oint  for  leadership 
in  aging  by  providing  grants  for  a  share 
of  the  administrative  costs  of  the  State 
planning   and   coordinating   agency. 

Despite  similarity  c  *  objectives,  the 
organizational  approaches  of  ^.  1359  and 
my  new  bill  are  obviously  quite  different. 

S.  1359  would  strengthen  an  existing 
agency;  the  proposal  Representative 
Focarty  and  I  are  now  making  jointly 
establishes  a  new  agency. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  the  effectiveness  of  an 
agency  in  determining  public  policy  is 
directly  related  to  its  place  in  the  estab- 
lished departmental  structure  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Sound  judgment  would,  therefore,  dic- 
tate against  creating  a  new  instrument 
of  government  if  one  already  exists  that 
can  do  the  job  that  so  urgently  needs  to 
be  done. 

I  believe,  however,  that  we  do  not  now 
have  such  an  agency  of  government:  one 
that  can  give  full  time  and  attention  to 
the  full  range  of  interrelated  needs  and 
potentials  of  older  people,  serve  as  their 
eloquent  spwkesman,  and,  because  of  its 
independence  and  high  r>osition  in  the 
governmental  structure,  command  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  all  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  agencies 
in  achieving  effective  action. 

Of  our  established  agencies,  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  responsibilities  in  aging 
that  far  exceed  those  of  any  other  ex- 
isting governmental  agency.  There  is 
no  question  about  this. 

The  question  is  how  to  achieve  the 
maximum  coordinated  effort  of  our  full 
resources,  including  those  of  such  gov- 
ernmental agencies  as  the  Labor 
Department,  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency,  the  Veterans'   Adminis- 


tration, and  of  many  voluntary  organi- 
zations working  in  this  area. 

Even  with  the  best  of  intentions  by  all 
partners  and  the  most  capable  guidance 
by  the  partner  with  major  responsibility, 
can  we  expect  the  same  all-out  effort 
that  would  result  from  a  more  nearly 
equal  partnership. 

To  achieve  maximum  cooperative  ef- 
fort do  we  not  need  an  equal  voice  in  de- 
fining our  goals  and  an  equal  stake  in 
achieving  them;  equal  accountability  for 
failures  and  equal  credit  for  successes? 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  there- 
fore, provides  for  a  high-level  independ- 
ent agency  which  will  devote  full  time  to 
the  total  range  of  needs  and  potentials 
of  older  people,  without  fragmentation 
and  with  balanced  perspective,  and 
which  will  command  the  respect  and  full 
attention  of  the  Nation's  total  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  aging. 

With  the  introduction  of  this  measure 
our  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare will  have  before  it  alternative  pro- 
posals for  action.  I  hoE>e  that  action  will 
be  taken  during  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

I  ask  that  my  bill  be  held  at  the  desk 
for  5  days  so  that  such  other  Senators 
as  may  want  to  join  me  in  cosp>onsoring 
it  will  have  that  opportunity. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
summary  of  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
held  at  the  desk,  as  requested,  and  the 
summary  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2779)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  U.S.  Commission  on 
Aging  and  to  authorize  Federal  grants  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  programs 
which  will  benefit  older  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara is  as  follows: 

Summary  of  the  Bill  To  Establish  the  U.S. 
Ck}MMi5sioN  on  Aging 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  there  Is 
need  at  the  Federal  level  for  an  agency 
concerned  full  time  with  the  full  range  of 
problems  of  America's  senior  citizens. 

In  order  that  this  can  be  a  high-level 
agency  commanding  the  respect  and  full 
attention  of  the  Nation's  total  eflforts  in  be- 
half of  the  aging,  the  biU  provides  for  the 
creation  of  an  independent  UJ5.  Commission 
on  Aging.  The  bill  authorizes  $2,090,000  for 
planning  grants  to  the  States  for  establish- 
ing or  Improving  agencies  organized  to  meet 
the  problems  of  the  aging  in  their  States 
and  to  conduct  necessary  surveys  and 
studies.  It  further  authorizes  $10  million 
in  project  grants  for  community  projects 
and  coordination  efforts  and  to  expand 
demonstrations  that  sustain  the  creative 
contributions  of  the  elderly,  and  $2  million 
for  training  personnel  and  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects. 

A   declaration    of   objectives 

The  act  sets  forth  a  10-point  declaration 
of  objectives  for  older  Americans  as  the 
declared  policy  of  the  United  States  to  insure 
for  them  a  life  of  recognition.  Independence, 
and  dignity  in  active  retirement.  These  ob- 
jectives are: 

1  An  adequate  income  for  retirement  In 
liealth.  honor,  and  dignity. 
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2.  KquAi  opportunity  (or  employment 
:}    The   best  possible   physical   and   mental 
health 

4  Suitable  hoiislni? 

5  S<»rvices  to  achieve   Independent   MvinR 

6  Pull  oppt>rtunlty  for  meaningful  ac- 
tivity 

7  Effli-ient.  coordinated  commuiiily  serv- 
ices when  needed 

8  Immediate  benent  from  proven  research 
knowledi^je 

9  Freedom  Independence  and  free  exer- 
cise r>f  individual  initiative 

10  The  rlKht  to  conslderatkjn  of  their 
needs  and  potentials  without  fragmentation 

TH*     CS      Cr)MMTSSIOM     Olf     ACINO 

1  The  act  establishes  a  permanent  In- 
dependent Commission,  consisting  of  a 
Chairman  and  two  other  members  appointed 
by  the  President 

2  Functions  of   the  Commission: 

tai  Make  continuing  studies  of  problems 
and  potentials  ui  older  people. 

lbi  Develop  policy  and  legislative  pro- 
posals In  aging  f  ir  submission  to  the  Presi- 
dent and   the  Congress. 

(ci  Maintain  a  continuing  review  of 
Federal  programs  in  aging  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  coordinated  program 
development. 

(di  Provide  technical  assistance  with  re- 
•peot    to  organization   of   programs. 

(6)  Sponsor  and  cooperate  in  conducting 
conferences  seminars,  training  and  research 
programs 

if  I  Collect,  compile  and  disseminate  In- 
formation on  aging 

(gi  Continuously  assist  States  and  com- 
munities in  assessing  needs  and  developing 
Approaches  and  programs. 

(h)  Actively  pr' niote  Feder.il  pnigr.ims  \:\ 
the   field  of   aging 

ill  Serve  as  a  central  source  of  Informa- 
tion on  recommendations  and  actions  re- 
sulting from  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  and  other  conferences  or  hearings 

ij)  Administer  the  grant-in-aid  programs 
established  by  the  act  and  otherwise  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

ADVISoRT      COUNCIL      TO      THE      COMML-vSIoN 

The  act  provides  for  an  Advisory  Council 
of  20  members,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welf.^r»>.  the  Secretary  of  Lab>T.  the 
Administratiir  of  the  Hou.slng  and  Home 
Fin.Tnce  Agency:  and  the  Admln!.s'T;\*'nr  of 
Veter:^n.s'  AfT.urs       ir   their  designees »; 

(bi  Six  citizens  who  are  especially  com- 
petent to  deal  with  the  problem.^  con- 
fronting aged  per.suus.  apptimted  by  the 
President. 

ici  Three  ruen.bers  of  the  Senaf.  ap- 
p<'ilnted    by    the   Pre.sident  of   the   Senate. 

idi  Three  members  of  the  Hotise  ap- 
pointed  by    the  Speakt^r  of   the   Hou.^e.    and 

(ei  Potir  person.s  ftpp<jlntcd  by  the  Cr.v- 
ern-rs'  conference. 

FEDERM.     INrTRDEPARTMFNT\L      COUNCTL     ON 
AGING 

Th*"  act  pro'. Ides  fur  a  continuing  Council, 
With  ttie  Chairman  of  the  Commission  serv- 
ing iw  porm.inent  Ch.ilrman.  con.slstir^g  of 
tl^ie  heads  'T  tlieir  designees)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  Education,  and  Wetf.ire 
tne  Department  of  Labt)r.  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  of  such  other  agencies 
as  the  Commission  designates  on  a  tenipo- 
fary  or  conti.mlnkC  b  ■ais. 

GRANT     PROGRAMS 

The  act  provides  for  three  types  uf  grant 
programs  t<j  be  administered  by  the  U  S. 
C  'nin^lislon  on  Aging 

1  Planning  grants  .if  $2,090  000  ,$40  0<")0  to 
each  State  H0.0O<J  to  the  Virgin  Islands) 
t)  iisslst  each  State  in  est<ibli.shing  and  Ini- 
tiatii.jj    the    iipcration    uf    a   Stale    agtucy    or 


Improving  the  operation  of  an  existing 
agency  t») 

la)  Plan  new  or  improved  prt^grnms  ti. 
carry  out  the  purp-'Se.s  ol  the  act. 

(bi  Assist  C'Tnmunuies  In  planning  and 
developing  such  prograni£. 

ici  Improve  the  c<x)rdir.atlon  of  tht-.s*.- 
programs  and  activities,   and 

id  I  Conduct  studies  to  a.s.sist  In  planning 
and  Improving  such  programs 

2  Project  grants  i^  the  .sfates  .'or  com- 
munity planning  and  coordination  of  pro- 
grams for  Carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act  for  demonstrations,  training  of  sp*ci.il 
personnel  iincluding  volunteersi  and  for  es- 
tablishment of  new  or  expan.sion  of  exl.-iting 
progran\s   to  carry   out  such   p'lrix.'scs. 

la)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3u. 
1963.  and  f -  ir  each  cif  the  succeeding  4  fl.scal 
years    the  sum  of  $10  million   is  authorized 

(b'  T?iese  funds  are  to  be  allotted  to  the 
States  m  accordance  with  a  formulw  based 
on  the  ratio  the  State  s  population  aged  tJS 
or  over  bears  to  the  population  aged  65  or 
over  in  .ill  tne  .st.ites 

iC'  The  Federal  share  w.th  resp»-ct  lo  .i 
specific  project  shall  i.oi  exceed  76  pertenl 
for  each  of  the  first  2  years  and  50  percent 
for  each  of  the  next  3  jears 

id  I  Federal  sharing  In  the  costs  of  U^e 
Slate  administrative  agency  Is  pros  ided  with 
the  Federal  share  being  one-half  subject 
to  .1  minimuni  of  915,000  and  a  maximum  of 

$2.T  OOO 

3.  The  act  authorizes  grants  to  public  an<l 
other  nonprofit  institutUyns  and  organiza- 
tions for  dem.  nstration,  re.search  and  train- 
ing projects  The  sum  of  $2  milli  in  is  avi- 
tliori/.ed  for  this  purpose 


CON'nNUATION  OF  CURRENT  SUP- 
PORT PRICKS  FOR  MILK  A.VD 
BUTT ERF AT 

Mr  HUMPHFiEV  Mr  Presidrnt  on 
tn^half  of  my.sflf  arid  the  Senator  fioin 
Wi.scon.sin  Mr  Proxmire'  I  introduce. 
for  appropr.ate  reft-rpnce.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion di'.signed  to  continue  for  another  9 
nionth.s  the  current  .support  prices  fur 
ir.ilk  and  butterfat 

The  puri.)o.se  of  t\.(^  joint  resolution  i> 
to  k'ive  Congre.s.s  an  opportunity  to  act 
upon  the  proposals  which  are  being  sub- 
mitted today  by  thu'  Pre.sident.  and 
which  w.ll  h*^  placed  before  the  rr-spec- 
tive  Coniniittees  on  .Agriculture  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  concerning  our  total 
akjr'.culfiral  policies 

In  thf'  Prf^sidt'nt  s  farm  messai^'f  th.ere 
In  a  section  dealing  with  dairy  products. 
I  believe  that,  until  that  section  can  be 
acted  upon,  one  way  or  another,  we 
should  not  disrupt  the  economic  .situa- 
tion that  exists  now  ui  the  dairy 
economy 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  is 
to  su^tam  for  a  few  months  tlic  existing 
support  prices  on  milk  and  butterfat  un- 
til such  time  as  the  Congress  may  take 
other  action  ur  until  the  a  months  shall 
expire. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  apiuo- 
priat«'ly  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  'SJ  Rrs  l.^O' 
to  continue  for  an  additional  y  munttis 
the  current  support  prices  for  nuik  and 
butterfat.  introduced  by  Mr  Ht  mchhey 
I  for  himself  and  Mr.  Puux.mirei,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  th.o  Committee  on  .Ayncuiture 
and  forestry. 


STABILIZATION  OF  MINING  OF  LEAD 
AND  ZINC  -ADDITIONAL  SPON- 
SORS   OF    BILL 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  uf  the  di.stmk'ui.shed  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Ani)ER.sonI,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  const nt  tJiat  the  names 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
distinguished  mnKjrity  leader  I  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1.  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
BrNNETji.  and  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  i  Mr  Cari..son  i  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  bill  2747.  to  stabilize 
tlie  mining  of  lead  and  /.ir.c  in  the  United 
Stat4.'S.  and  fur  otlur  puipoM.'S,  at  the 
next  printing  <'f  the  b.ll. 

The  VICE  PRP-SIDKNT  Without  ob- 
'tclion.  It  IS  .so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  nie.s^age  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
s«.'ntatives.  by  Mr  Bartlelt.  one  of  its 
reading  clerlt.s.  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa.s-sed  a  loint  resolution  <H.J. 
Res  612'  makirig  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  Veteran.s'  Administra- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962.  and  for  other  puipo.ses.  in  which 
it  n-qui'.sted  tlie  cuncui  rence  of  the 
Senate 


HOUSE   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  re.solution  'HJ  Res.  612 > 
making  supplemt  rital  appropriations  for 
tJie  Veterans  Admini.stration  for  the  fis- 
cal year  eiidii.,<  June  30,  1962,  and  for 
utii  T  puiiMj.ses  *iis  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations 


ADDRF:SSF^.  EDITORI.Al^,  ARTICLES. 
ETC  .   PRLVTED  IN  1  HE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent. 
addres.ses.  editorials,  articles,  etc  .  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd,  a.s 

follows 

By  Mr    R.VNUOLPH. 
S})fech    by    Senator    Jin.mnob    Rammilfm. 

Dt-in^H-rat.  of  West  Virginia,  at  the  third  an- 
liU.il  Christi.in  .\meriran  Heritage  Jseniliiiir, 
John  Browu  L' ni Vfri.lt y.  bi;>.>«m  Springs,  Ark  . 
November  25.  1361,  enilil.d  Faith  and  Fret- 
dam  ' 

By  Mr    SPAHKMA.N 

Address  delr.ere^l  b>  Keprcserit.at Ive  Kes- 
Nmc  A  Hi  ntaTs  :it  the  deUu  .lUoti  of  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Annl.'^t  <n  Ala.  Memiirlal  Hos- 
pital on  J.inuary   14    ia«.J 

By  M:s    .NFTBEHCiEP. 

Excerpt  fr  in  adUrt-ss  b>  6'cretarv  u/  Agri- 
culture Fre«  Ulan,  deluered  recently  b<-.'ore 
toe    Ne*    Jersey    S'..i''-    B<.a.'d    of    .Agriculture 


IK)\\    TO    WIN    THE    COLD   WAR   IN 
YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

Mr  MrOFE  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  an  article  published  on 
Sunday  in  tlie  New  York  Times.  The 
article  wa.s  written  by  James  Reston,  and 
IS  ei.titled  How  To  Win  the  Cold  War  in 
Your  Spare  Time  '  In  some  places  in 
the  article  we  find  LiLs  of  satire;  never- 
thele.ss,  tlie  article  is  thought  provoking 
and  helpful  m  ordering  our  thoughts  on 
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some  of  the  issues  of  the  day.  I  ask 
that  the  entire  article  be  printed  at  this 
lK)int  ill  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows; 

How  To  Win  thk  Cold  War  in  Your 
Spark   Time 

(By  James  FU-ston) 

Washinctov.  January  21. --The  central 
theme  of  most  thoughtful  letters  coming 
into  this  office  these  days  is  that  the  Intelli- 
gent Individual  American  feels  overwhelmed 
by  contCTnptjrary  events. 

In  the  recurring  question,  'What  can  I  do 
to  understand  and  help?"  there  Is  a  feeling  of 
Intellerttinl  loneliness  and  even  of  helpless- 
ness It  Is  as  If  the  thoughtful  citizen  re- 
garded himself  today  as  a  mere  spectator  In 
a  bewildering  world  of  higher  mathematics, 
complicated  technology  and  mysterious  eco- 
nomics 

NoUxly  who  reads  about  the  problems  of 
outer  space,  or  automatic  machinery,  or  the 
balance  of  payments,  or  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, or  the  flight  of  a  growing  population 
to  the  cities,  or  the  cold  war  can  avoid  this 
feeling;  and  yet  there  Is  aomethlng  that  can 
be  done  to  disp>el  this  lonellneas  and  help 
the  N.itlon. 

THE    THaXK    PBOPOSmONS 

As  we  advance  further  Into  the  sixties, 
three  things  become  Increasingly  clear: 

1.  The  cold  war  will  probably  be  settled. 
U  it  ever  U,  not  by  the  society  with  the 
biggest  weapKJOS — though  a  balance  of  F>ower 
must  be  maintained — but  by  the  society  that 
has  the  greatest  capacity  to  adjust  to  the 
scienttflc.  social  and  politlc.il  revolutions  of 
the  age 

2  The  Western  European  nations,  stripped 
of  thfir  empires,  are  demonstrating  a  re- 
markHbie  capacity  to  adapt  themselves  to 
change  This  la  marked  in  the  movement 
toward  economic  and  political  unity  In  Eu- 
rope and  Britain,  and  In  the  parallel  move- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  create  an  eco- 
nomic partnership  between  those  Common 
Market  countries  and  the  other  trading  na- 
tions of  the  Western   Hemisphere  and   Asia. 

3.  The  ability  of  the  Unlte<:  States  to  take 
the  lead  In  this  pnxress  of  adjustment  Is 
vital  to  Its  own  security  and  the  security 
of  the  rest  of  the  free  world,  but  this  whole 
priKress  cannot  proceed  much  faster  than  the 
de\elopment  of  public  understanding  In 
this  country 

On  this  decl.sive  third  point  the  thought- 
ful, detached  private  citizen  has  an  Import- 
ant role  to  play  In  his  own  community,  if 
he  can  get  help  The  problem  Is  to  organize 
tlie  widest  pt^ssibie  study  of  our  present  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  assumptions  In 
relation  to  the  convul.slve  changing  facts  of 
the  age 

This  can  be  done  In  every  city  and  village 
In  the  land  through  the  creation  of  study 
gro\)p8  in  existing  organizations  of  the 
churches,  schools,  service  clubs  and  parent- 
teachers  associations  -provided  factual  study 
guides  are  prepared  and  distributed  through- 
out the  land 

It  Is  not  encugh  merely  to  listen  to 
lecinres  rhp  fa.'-test -growing  Indoor  spec- 
tator sport  In  America  today.  The  need 
is  for  widespread  study  ( 1 )  of  the  facts  In  a 
given  situation — say  education — and  (2)  for 
analysis  of  alternative  courses  of  action, 
as  If  each  Individual  had  to  decide  what  was 
best  lor  Uie  Nation  himself. 

A  nationwide  adult  education  movement 
of  this  kind,  based  on  the  facts  and  con- 
.sequences  of  change,  could  have  a  profound 
erTect  on  the  opinion  of  the  Nation.  It 
could  deal  at  first  with  the  questions  In- 
volving the  visible  and  pressing  Interests 
of  the  oommunlty — education  one  month, 
shelters  the  next,  medical  care  for  the  aged 
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the  next,  Jobs  the  next,  etc — and  gradually 
move  along  to  the  more  complicated  sub- 
jects of  national  and  International  trade. 

When  Walter  Bagehot,  the  famotis  editor 
of  the  Economist,  came  to  study  why  some 
nations  had  progressed  aiid  some  declined, 
he  concluded  100  years  ago  that  govern - 
.""lent-by-dlscusslon  was  the  key. 

Tliere  Is  plenty  of  what  Bagehot  called 
"a  vigorous  moderateness  of  mind"  in  the 
administration  In  Washington  today.  In 
fact.  President  Kennedy  himself  Is  almost 
the  perfect  symbol  of  Bagehofs  Ideal  of 
"animated  moderation."  But  the  central 
political  conflict  In  the  Nation  today  Is 
between  Kennedy,  the  Innovator,  and  the 
House   of   Representatives,  the  consolldator. 

A   CHANCED  DIALOGUE 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  Kennedy  Is  right 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  Is  wrong,  but  merely  to  suggest  that 
the  dialogue  be  changed  and  broadened  to 
Include  everybody  who  wants  to  get  a  better 
Idea  of  where  we  are  and  where  we  are  going. 

Let  this  sort  of  thing  be  organized  In 
America,  perhaps  with  the  help  of  a  founda- 
tion In  preparing  the  pamphlets  at  the  start, 
and  at  leaat  some  of  the  frustrations  of  our 
time  will  disappear.  The  Communists  can 
break  the  yoke  of  custom  by  flat;  we  can 
break  It  only  by  open  and  wldeq>read  dis- 
cussion of  the  facts. 


WHAT  TSHOMBE  REPRESENTS 

Mr,  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  published  in  that  news- 
paper on  January  28,  and  uTitten  by 
Reginald  Herbold  Green.  The  letter, 
which  is  published  under  the  headline 
"What  Tshombe  Represents,"  refers  to 
Mr.  Tshombe  and  the  Katanga  Province 
diflflculties,  and  is  highly  perspicacious. 
So  I  wish  to  have  It  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, for  the  information  of  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  Tshombe  Represents — Nature  or 
Katanga's  Regime,  Its  Financial  Backers 
Assessed 

(Letter  by   Reginald   Herbold   Green,  assist- 
ant profecsor  of  econuoalcs  at  Yale  recently 
returned    from    a    year's    study    In    west 
Africa) 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Two  central  Issues  of  the  Katanga  question 
have  become  obscured  In  debate  over  na- 
tional self-determination,  and  possible  di- 
rect Involvement  of  Union  Minl^re  or  its  em- 
ployees In  Katangan  military  operations. 
They  are  the  nature  of  Moise  Tshotnbe's  po- 
litical base  versus  that  of  parties  supporting 
"One  Congo"  and  the  Central  Government, 
and  Uie  payment  of  $70  million  of  duties 
and  dividends  to  Katanga  by  Union  Mlni^re, 
although  the  money  was  legally  the  Central 
Government's. 

Katangan  unity  has  existed  only  as  part  of 
Congolese  unity.  Tshombe's  tribe,  the  Lun- 
da  (Including  two  small  allied  tribes),  Is 
neither  a  majority  nor  the  largest  single 
tribe  (Baluba).  In  the  mlnlng-lndustrlal- 
urban  areas  no  single  tribe  predominates,  al- 
though the  Baluba  form  the  bulk  of  the 
wage-labor  force.  Only  In  the  rural  portions 
of  Haut-Katanga  district  are  there  compact 
Lunda  majorities  enclosing  non-Lunda  towns 
and  mines  as  Islands. 

Tshombe's  government  represents  Lunda 
nationalism  or  Imperialism.  Its  army  and 
governmental  service  have  been  purged  of 
non-Liuida;  its  ability  to  enforce  order  Is 
limited   to   ruraJ   Haut-Katanga,   and   a  few 


key  urban  mining  centers.  The  fall  of  Al- 
bertvUle  to  a  local  Insurrection  and  the 
flight  of  Ellsabetbvlllc's  50,000  to  60,000  Bal- 
uba to  U.N.  protection  attest  to  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  ""shombe  government's  reign. 

election  returns 

In  the  prelndependence  elections  Tshom- 
be's Conakat  received  91,116  votes  (33.4  per- 
cent), Jason  Sendwe's  intertribal  Balubakat 
Alliance  134,916  (49  4  p>ercent),  and  others 
47,038  (17 J  percent).  Of  the  others,  two 
large  groups  (A.T.C.A.R.,  U.N.C.,  perhaps  8 
percent)  support  Central  Vice  Premier  Send- 
we's devotion  to  "One  Congo."  The  alle- 
giance of  many  more  is  cloudy. 

The  Provincial  Goverrunent  was  formed 
with  28  of  60  elected  members  (25  Conakat 
and  3  of  17  others)  and  9  of  9  appointed 
members  voting  aye.  It  represents  at  most 
40  percent  of  the  votes  cast  versus  67  per- 
cent for  the  Balubakat^A.T.CAJt.-MJJ.C. 
and  does  not  hold  a  maj<x-ity  of  provincial 
elected  deputies.  Only  one  of  Katanga's  five 
electoral  divisions  (rural  Haut-Katanga) 
gave  the  Conakat  a  majority;  tbree  gave  clear 
majorities  to  the  Balubakat  and  allies  while 
the  last  split  Balubakat,  Local,  Conakat  In 
that  order.  EUsabethvUle-JadotviUe,  key  to 
Katanga's  economy,  gave  the  Balubakat  • 
33,112  to  14,684  victory,  sending  Sendwe  to 
Parliament  from  Elisabeth vlUe  dty.  On  this 
basis  one  Congo,  not  Katangan  separatism, 
appears  as  the  will  of  the  Katangan  voters. 

Tshombe's  Lunda  regime  has  operated 
largely  on  970  million  of  duties  and  dividends 
from  Union  Mlni^re.  Wltbout  tbem  It  oould 
not  have  paid  Its  army  or  purchased  anns. 
These  payments  clearly  violate  the  Lol 
Fondamentale  and  Brussels  Accords  signed 
by  Belgium  and  Congolese  leaders,  Including 
Tshombe. 

Duties  are  specifically  listed  as  Ce.ntral 
Government  revenues.  Former  Belgian 
stockholdings  were  to  go  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. With  no  nation — Including  Bel- 
glum — recognizing  Katanga  as  Independent, 
It  Is  hard  to  view  such  payments  as  other 
than  active  support  to  unlawful  Insurrection. 

supporting     INSTTRRECnON 

The  question  rises  as  to  why  Belgium 
allowed  a  company  on  whose  board  sit  gov- 
ernment-appointed directors  and  whose  ties 
to  the  government  have  always  been  cloee 
to  make  these  payments. 

African  attitudes  to  Katanga  and  Its  apolo- 
gists stem  from  this  record.  To  them  the 
Lunda  imperialist,  minority  nature  of 
Tshombe's  regime  Is  clear,  as  is  its  depend- 
ence on  Union  Mini^re  payments  permitted 
by  Belgium  In  violation  of  her  agreements 
with  the  Congo. 

The  continued  existence  of  the  Lunda 
state  benefits  only  the  Lunda  and  Union 
Mlnl^re  (and  by  reaction  Antolne  Glxenga); 
certainly  It  Injures  the  Congo  as  a  whole 
and  the  antl-Conakat  majority  in  Katanga. 

Support  for  Katangan  self-determination 
Is  therefore  seen  as  either  deliberate  or  de- 
luded support  for  trlballst  imperialism  and 
monopolist  neo-colonlallsm.  This  position 
Is  neither  irrational  nor  extremist,  but  based 
on  the  nature  of  Katanga's  regime  and  its 
financial  supporters. 


IS    THE    UNITED   NATIONS   WORTH 
SAVING? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Is  United  Nations  Worth  Sav- 
ing?" The  article  was  written  by  Gould 
Lincoln  and  was  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  on  January  30.  In 
his  extended  article  Mr.  Lincoln  an- 
swers that  question  by  saying  that  in- 
deed the  United  Nations  is  worth  saving. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a5  follows: 

Is  Unitk)   Nations  Wobth  Saving? 
I  By  Ooxild  Lincoln  i 

Within  a  brief  time  the  question  "Is  the 
United  Nations  worth  saving?"  will  come 
before  Congress  In  a  very  tangible,  matter- 
oX-fact.  down-to-earth  way  For  Congress 
will  have  to  decide  whether  It  will  agree  to 
President  Kennedys  recommendation  that 
this  Government  subscribe  to  one-half  of 
the  $200  million  bond  Issue  which  the  UN 
proposes  to  float  so  It  can  pay  for  Its  forceful 
action  restoring  order  In  the  Congo  Obvi- 
ously, the  U  N  cannot  continue  to  function 
In  the  red  The  bond  issue  Is  not  an  <issesa- 
ment.  Nor  Is  It  a  flnanclally  profitable  In- 
vestment for  the  bonds,  which  are  to  run 
for  25  years  and  pay  2  percent  Interest 

One-half  this  bond  issue  U  a  very  large 
s.hare  to  be  Uiken  by  one  nation  out  of  a 
membership  of  104  But  obviously  the 
Communist  bloc,  led  by  Soviet  Russia,  will 
not  subscribe,  since  It  has  been  opposed  to 
this  action  In  the  Congo  And  for  a  gcxxl 
reason  In  the  Communist  mind — any  suc- 
cessful democratization  In  the  Congo  means 
less  opportunity  for  the  Communists  to  take 
over  this  newly  Independent  part  of  Africa 
How  far  the  British  and  French  iwho  have 
been  lukewarm,  to  say  the  least,  about  the 
operation  1  will  wish  to  subscribe  remains 
to  be  seen  Other  than  the  United  States, 
these  are  the  larger  nations  able  to  con- 
tribute niost  to  the  U  N. 

It  seems  entirely  clear  that  if  the  United 
States  falls  to  take  up  a  large  part  of  this 
J>oiid  Issue,  the  U  N  will  go  broke  While 
there  has  been  opposition  In  this  country  to 
the  Congo  operations,  particularly  so  far 
as  the  Katanga  Pr<jvlnce  Is  concerned,  this 
1«  a  time  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  United 
Nations  If  we  do  not  like  the  bt^nd  Issue, 
we  should  And  some  other  way  of  contrib- 
uting the  necessary  funds  But  the  b<jnd 
Issue  Is  the  most  feasible  method  of  raising 
the   money   yet   suggested. 

THt    COMMf.NIST     THREAT 

It  13  time  f'jr  real  hard  thinking  alxmi 
What  win  be  the  situation  If  the  United 
Nations  Is  allowed  to  go  down  the  drain- 
Uy  follow  the  old  League  of  Nations  as  the 
latest  effort  to  And  a  way  to  world  peace 
and  justice  Where  would  the  loss  of  the 
United  Nations  leave  the  free  world — that 
part  of  the  world  opposed  to  Internatiunal 
communism''  The  Communist  bloc  is 
welded  together  by  a  single  purpose  and  that 
Is  to  take  over  the  entire  world.  This  Is  true 
despite  the  conflicts  In  opinion  which  have 
arisen  between  Red  Russia  and  Red  China 
and  Albania  Their  differences  are  as  to  the 
method  of  seeking  to  dominate  the  world 
While  Russia  s  Nlklta  Khrushchev  talk.s  of 
a  peaceful  coexistence — apparently  to  lull  the 
free  nations  to  a  condition  that  Communist 
subversion  and  conquest  may  be  easier — 
the  Chinese  are  demanding  more  direct 
action 

Without  the  U  N  ,  will  It  be  easier  for  the 
Russian  Communists  to  pick  off  one  free  or 
•o-called  neutralist  nation  after  another. 
thus  avoiding  war  and  gaining  their  desired 
•nd'  Would  It  be  more  to  the  Interest  of 
the  free  world  to  create  a  separate  alliance, 
opposed  to  the  Communist  bloc?  Such  a 
plan  has  been  suggested  Always  the  Com- 
munists seek  to  pit  one  nation  of  the  free 
world  against  another — to  play  on  the  self- 
interest  of  one  nation  as  against  that  -it 
another 

INVALIABLE    FOR    PIACE 

The  United  Nations  was  conceived  In  the 
Idea  that,  after  the  Second  World  War  and 
its  terrible  cost  In  life  and  treasure.  It  would 
be  possible  to  create  a  retUly  workable  Inter- 
national organization  for  peace  with  Justice 
The  U  N    Charter  was  written  In  San  Fran- 


cisco In  1945  and  Kreat  hopes  were  expressed 
for  Its  future  It  w.\s  only  a  matter  of 
mouths,  however,  until  the  recalcitrance  of 
the  Russian  Communist  Government  came 
Into  full  view  It  has  progressed  wi'h  each 
year  Nevertheless  the  UN  h.is  proved  Its 
value  again  and  again  on  the  side  of  peace  - 
frequen'lv  on  the  side  of  the  free  world 

The  U  N  has  f.'Ught  one  war  the  war  to 
preserve  the  Republic  of  Korea  The  United 
States  provided  nearly  all  the  armed  f Tces 
and  the  money  to  fight  that  war  We  took 
the  lead  Because  of  our  position  then  In 
the  Far  E.vst.  only  we  could  take  the  lead 
We  could  hwf  won  a  decisive  victory  had 
the  conflict  been  carried  to  the  sources  of 
the  Communist  supplies  In  the  end  h  jw- 
ever  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  preserved 
and  has  not  fallen  to  the  Communists  t<> 
date  In  that  war  the  Red  Chinese  provided 
men  and  the  Russians  provided  weipiris  for 
the  Conimunlsts  of  North  Korea 

The  United  States  has  tried  to  make  the 
U  N  a  real  agency  of  peace  The  Communist 
bloc  has  tried  to  use  it  only  for  propaganda 
and  to  stall  ijff  peaceful  settlements  In  In- 
ternational disputes  This,  however  is  no 
gcK)d  reason  for  Junking  tlie  United  Nations 
It  may  De  i.ecessary  to  revise  the  charter  of 
the  U  N  and  wise  to  do  so  But  unless  the 
world  Is  prepared  and  Intends  to  go  to  a  hot 
war    the  Uriit>-d  N  i*;  ai.s  is  worth  s.tving 


The  John  Birch  S»x-lety.  which  Welch 
he.tds  Is  a  mllltantly  conservative  organisa- 
tion   p!edt;e<l    to    tlnht    ronununism 


WELCH  IS  SILENT  ON  CALL  TO 
BACK  UP  RED  CHAFiClES 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  Pre.sidcnt.  I  a-k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  A.ssoclated  Press  di-spatch  on 
the  failure  thus  far  of  Robert  Welch,  of 
the  Jotm  Birch  Society,  to  back  up  his 
assertions  about  the  number  of  Red,~,  who 
are  alleged  by  him  to  be  lunninK  <i:uund 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follow.s 

From    the    Wajjtii.-igton    Post.   Jan    31.    Itf62| 

VV  f :    H    Is   SriKNT   oN   C\LL   To   Back    Up 

HtD  Charges 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  asked  R^/b- 
bert  Welch,  founder  of  the  John  Birch  S<'- 
clety  to  produce  any  evidence  supporting 
his  charges  of  Communists  In  Government 

-So  far,  said  an  ofBclal,  Welch  has  not  le- 
sfX'Hded   to   the  request  made   December   B 

The   official,   .Assistant  Attorney   General   J 
W.ilter    Yeagljy.    Chief    of    the    Departments 
Intern, U     Security     Division,     said     yesterday 
that    he   wrote  Welch    about   a   speech   Welcli 
gave  November  20  In  Austin    Tex 

The  .Assistant  .\ttorney  General  said  news 
accounts  quoted  Welch  as  referring  to  a 
comparatively  few  thousand  Communlst-s 
concentrated  In  key  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment 

Yeagley  said  he  wrote  Welch.  "The  charges 
you  make  are  not  to  my  kn  iwledge  sup- 
ported by  the  material  In  the  investigative 
files  of  Government  employees 

It  woulu  be  my  suggestion  that  yi.u  turn 
over  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlg.itlon 
at  once  such  facto  as  may  be  In  your  pos- 
session and  the  sources  thereof  which  you 
believe  establish  that  certain  Government 
employees  are  members  of  the  Communist 
Party 

■  If  appropriate  .ictlon  Is  to  be  taken.  It  u 
necessary  that  such  data  as  you  Indicate  you 
possess  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  the 
Government  "  Yeagley  Is  responsible  f  r 
prosecuting  anyone  who  falsely  denied  Com- 
munist Party  membership  for  Government 
work. 

Yeagley  said  neither  he  nor  the  FBI  re- 
ceived acknowledgement  of  his  letter  Ui 
Welch 


UNSOLICITED  LITERATURE  AIMED 
AT  DISCRKDITING  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President.  IfiAt  week 
I  called  the  attt^ntion  of  the  Senate  to 
the  delivery  at  my  office — and,  I  assume, 
all  Senators'  offices — of  unsolicited  lit- 
erature aimed  at  discrediting  the  United 
Nations  and  the  participation  of  this 
country  in  that  body 

In  particular,  I  received  from  a  Mr 
John  Hednck.  of  Orange.  Calif.,  a  gaudy 
automobile  bumper  sticker  which  bore 
the  message.  Help  Get  the  United 
StaU's  Out  of  the  UN  .'  which  I  subse- 
quently tore  into  little  bits  and  pieces, 
and  urited  my  collea^'ues  to  do  likewise 

Evidently  "^V  actions  received  some 
newspap<"r  notice  in  .southern  California. 
for  this  wt'fk  I  have  received  a  new  bar- 
ra^;e  of  propaganda  and  .several  severe 
reprimands  for  my  conduct  in  tearing  up 
the  .stickers 

The  latest  niiiimick  bein«  used  by  those 
who  would  salxitage  our  participation  in 
the  UniU'd  Nations  arrived  in  my  mail 
this  wet'k  It  is  a  small  button,  or  pin. 
which  bears  the  mesrage.  Lets  G«t  Out 
of  UN  This  pin  was  .sent  to  me  with 
the  mes.sa^;e,  "I  will  be  watching  the 
papt>rs  to  .v^e  what  you  do  with  the  en- 
citisfd  pm 

This  pai  licular  pin  came  from  a  mem- 
ber uf  the  Holies  family,  which  owns 
and  operate.s  .s«'veral  extremely  antl- 
U  N  new  spapers  under  the  name  of  Free- 
dom Newspapers  Inc  Over  the  years 
of  their  journalistic  endeavors  they  have 
made  such  great  editorial  contributions 
like  forciii'-:  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America 
to  revi.se  their  favorable  references  to 
the  United  Nations  in  their  ofncial  hand- 
txwk  The  father  of  the  Holies  publish- 
inv.  empire  has  uaintKl  a  wide  reputation 
for  his  crusades  ai'ainst  public  education. 
and  even,  I  am  informed,  attacked  pub- 
lic education  as  a  violation  of  one  of  the 
Ten  Commandments 

These  f»'w  illustrations.  Mr.  President. 
indicate  clearly  the  inane  philosophies 
of  some  of  the  persons  who  apparently 
are  intent  u\xin  forcing  the  United 
States  out  of  the  United  Nations,  And 
as  I  said  last  week,  nothing  could  please 
tli»'  Soviet  Union  more  than  such  an  ir- 
responsible act 

While  It  would  tH'  impossible  for  me 
to  tear  up  this  button,  as  I  did  the 
bumper  sticker.  I  do  plan  to  make  use 
of  it  It  will  be  returned  to  the  sender. 
with  tlu-  su^iuestion  liiat  if  these  enemies 
of  the  United  Nations  really  wish  to 
make  points,  they  should  .send  their  pins 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  enemies 
of  the  free  world  who  would  relish  the 
collapse  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  hope  Mr  President,  that  my  col- 
leai^ue.s  will  reflect  on  the  .sources  of  this 
type  of  propaganda  when  they  receive  it 
in  the  future 
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THK   EUROPEAN   COMMON   MARKET 
AND  THE  TRADE  BILL 

Mr      BUSH      Mr      President.     I     ask 
unanimous  coii.>cni   U)  have  printed  in 


the  RxcoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks an  article  entitled  "Clannish 
Common  Market."  The  subtitle  of  the 
article  is  "Its  Members  Are  Wary  of  Ties 
to  United  States,  Other  Nations."  The 
article  was  published  today  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  President,  I  think  all 
of  us  are  sj-mpathetic  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  current  administration  in 
comiecUon  with  improving  trade,  which 
we  have  been  doing  during  the  last  8  or 
10  years  by  gradual,  selective,  and  reclp- 
nxral  rtKluctions  of  tarifl  barriers. 

But  in  connection  with  the  bill  the 
President  .sent  to  Conpress  and  the  great 
i.ssue  which  will  be  before  us  for  some 
mor.th.^,  I  have  felt,  and  have  stated, 
that  there  are  some  other  Important 
mattt-rs  which  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  considering  this  entire  ques- 
tion In  addition  to  considering  the 
simple  problem  of  trade  relationships 
t)etween  the  United  States  and  the  six 
members  of  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket. I  t)e!:t.ve  we  should  remember  that 
th.e  Common  Market  was  established  as 
a  mutually  protective  society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing?  the  interests  of  the 
countries  which  are  its  members  Just 
as  when  our  Nation  was  formed,  our 
Constitution  provided  that  there  should 
be  no  tariff  barriers  between  the  States, 
the  European  Common  Market  has  a 
similar  objective — and  a  very  worthy 
one.  So  I  make  no  criticism  on  that 
score;  but  it  is  clear  that  there  are  re- 
lated issues  m  cormection  with  the  pro- 
posed Trade  Agreements  Act.  such  as 
East -West  trade,  \\\c  question  of  trade 
with  Japan,  trade  with  Latin  American 
countries,  which  apparently  are  poing 
to  bt^  di.scriminated  ar:ainst  pretty  seri- 
ously, as  Japan  will  t>e.  and  as  indeed 
Japan  now  is  by  the  Common  Market 
countries 

Tlie  question  is  raised  as  to  how  much 
of  the  burden  of  world  responsibilities 
we  can  carry,  even  with  the  abundant 
re.sources  at  our  disposal 

The  "rticle  says  there  is  no  eagerness 
within  the  EEC  for  tics  of  any  sort  with 
nonmembers  like  the  United  States,  and 
so  on. 

In  order  to  improve  understanding  of 
this  Kreal  issue  as  we  go  along,  we  should 
corLsider  these  views  as  they  come  to  us. 
as  this  one  did.  from  Brussels,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  elsewhere. 

For  that  reason.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
in  both  Houses  will  have  an  oppwrtunity 
to  plance  throut;h  the  article. 

Ex  H  LBTT     1 

IPrnm    the    Wnl!     Street     J  .urnal      Jar.      31, 

19«2| 
Clanni-SH     Common    MA«KrT-    Its    Mtmeeks 
Atr  Wart  or  Tits  to  Usmo)  States   Other 
Nations 

(By  Ray  VlckfT) 

Bm-ssFi-s  — ".A.ss<>clatlnn  with  the  Common 
M.irke:  involves  acceptance  of  political  and 
social  obligations,  as  well  as  economic  bene- 
fits." 

So  says  an  ofEclal  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Commission,  the  Market's  administra- 
tive unit.  His  attitude  is  a  prevalent  one 
here  at  the  headquarters  of  the  EEC.  Plan- 
ners of  the  Common  Market  see  It  as  a  close- 
knit  body  of  nation?  with  kindred  Interests. 


hwullng  toward  an  ultii&aie  UoltMl  Europe, 
and  with  no  welcome  mat  for  large  num- 
bers of  new^  mei&bers. 

True.  XXtm  plan nen  aee  a  place  for  Britain, 
already  an  Utc  way  towmrd  market  member- 
ship. Many  EEC  of&ciais  also  believe  Den- 
mark will  &t  mugly  into  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, now  oompoaed  ol  Belgium.  Holland. 
Luxembourg,  ftiuace.  West  Germany,  and 
Italy.  EEC  officials  alao  regard  Norway  ac 
a  pos,>-lble  member.  Bey :nd  that  point,  how- 
ever, enthusiasm  for  new  members  wanes 
rapidly. 

NO    EACEENESS     rO«     r  S      TIES 

What's  more,  there's  no  eagerness  within 
the  EEC  for  ties  of  any  sort  with  nonmem- 
bers like  the  United  States.  If  President 
Kennedy  gets  the  broad,  new  tariff-cutting 
power  he  is  seeking  from  Congress,  a  French 
of&cial  says,  it  may  be  possible  for  t^e  Com- 
mon Market  and  the  United  States  to  nego- 
tiate "as  equals"  on  mutual  tariff  concessions 
and  political  cooperation.  But  be  makes  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  cannot  expect  a 
place  In  tbe  councils  of  tiie  EEC  or  any  role 
In  helping  to  plan  policy  for  the  Common 
Market. 

Tbe  BtandofBshne&s  of  the  EEC  may  com- 
plicate matters  for  the  British  Common- 
wealth, A  problem  for  Britain  in  its  prog- 
ress toward  Common  Market  membership 
Is  Its  close  trade  tie  to  Commonwealth  na- 
tions, such  as  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  These  nations  may  lose  tiieir  pres- 
ent preferred  status  In  the  Britiah  market  If 
Britain  becomes  an  EEC  member.  One  pos- 
sible solution,  some  Commonwealth  officials 
suggest,  would  be  to  aline  the  Common- 
wealth nations  with  the  Common  Market. 
But  EEC  olBcials,  while  they  see  the  possi- 
bility of  some  sort  of  ties  with  nonindus- 
irial  Commonwealth  lands  of  Africa,  hold 
out  no  hope  at  all  for  the  rest. 

Munberahip  prospects  also  are  bleak  for 
Austria.  Swltaerland,  and  Sweden.  The  neu- 
tral stance  of  these  nations  does  not  square 
with  the  political  programs  and  auns  of  the 
present  EEC  nations.  Another  i>otential 
member — Ireland — is  written  off  en  eco- 
nomic rather  than  Ideological  grounds:  EEC 
planners  doubt  that  Its  industry  and  agri- 
culture could  weather  the  rugged  compe- 
tition within  the  market 

Outsiders  often  tend  to  regard  the  EEC's 
aims  as  primarily — or  even  solely — economic. 
It's  true  the  Common  Market  Is  pressing  for 
economic  Integration  of  its  member  nations. 
Internal  tariffs  are  being  progressively  elimi- 
nated, and  a  common  external  tariff  is  being 
established  against  tbe  rest  of  the  world. 
Trade  within  the  bloc,  as  a  result,  is  growing 
rapidly. 

But  that's  only  part  of  the  story.  Social 
Integration  ts  being  pushed,  too.  For  exam- 
ple, restrictions  on  morement  of  workers 
among  member  nations  are  being  reduced, 
permitting  the  unemployed  of  one  country 
to  more  easily  seek  jobs  in  another  country 
If  they  choose.  Nationalist  sympathies  thus 
are  being  weakened. 

All  this,  in  tbe  view  of  ECC  planners,  ac- 
celerates political  unity.  "Political  unity 
must  come  from  the  bottom,  from  the  peo- 
ple," says  a  I>utch  Government  official.  "In 
this  age.  It  can't  be  Imposed  from  the  top. 
except  by  force,  as  Is  the  case  In  Eastern 
Europe" 

Even  the  most  optimistic  EEC  planner 
Will  concede  that  political  unity  Is  years 
away.  There  still  Is  a  good  deal  of  debate 
about  the  shape  of  any  such  unity.  Some 
officials  favor  only  loose  federation,  with 
member  nations  retaining  most  of  their  pow- 
ers Others  hope  for  eventual  establishment 
of  some  sort  of  supranational  government, 
with  member  nations  surrendering  a  lot  of 
their  ri^ts  to  the  central  authority. 

An  Important  aim  now,  EEC  ofBclals  say, 
is  to  maintain  momentum.     Any  slowing  of 


the  drive  for  unity  could  be  dangwom.  tJbey 
contend,  because  inertia  then  ml^t  set  in. 
That's  why  tt«  EBCs  Ootmell  of  Ministers 
worked  night  and  day  recently  to  draft  a 
new  agricultural  policy:  U.  tbey  kad  allowed 
existing  disputes  to  Unger  on.  tlie  aaArket  e 
progress  oould  hare  been  halted. 

It's  tills  same  eagerness  to  keep  he  ball 
rolling  that  nuJtes  E8C  olAclals  wary  as 
they  ponder  addition  of  new  mcaobers.  A 
neutral  nation  such  as  Sweden,  for  cxaaople. 
may  well  agree  with  all  tbe  EBCMs  •oanomlc 
aims.  But  unless  It  chose  to  give  up  Its 
neutrallEm  It  could  play  no  rtdc  in  tbe  push 
toward  a  United  Europe.  Tberefore.  tf  tbe 
Common  Market  Inducted  Sweden  It  would 
be  bringing  into  its  deliberations  a  dissident 
or  at  best  a  nonactive  participant. 


IErLAJ.-D    MIGHT    DELAT 

Nations  such  as  Canada,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  unlike  Europe's  neuuala.  are 
£rin:y  alined  with  the  West.  But  these 
nations — ai.d  the  same  goes  for  most  other 
countries  outside  Europe — couid  have  little 
interest  in  forging  a  United  Europe,  and 
even  less  in  becoming  a  disunited  portion 
of  any  such  political  grouping. 

As  for  Ireland.  Common  Market  ofRria'if 
fear  that  pausing  to  ahore  up  that  nation's 
economy  would  also  delay  progress  toward 
political  unity.  Much  the  same  can  be  said 
for  other  potential  members  that  the  EEC 
men  regard  as  economic  weaklings. 

The  reason  the  iK>ninduEtnal  Common- 
wealth nations  of  Africa  are  somewhat  more 
warmly  regarded  is  that  such  nations,  affili- 
ated with  EEC  In  some  way.  could  become 
valuable  sources  of  raw  materials.  But  Com- 
mon Market  officials  say  the  African  nations 
would  have  to  accept  obligations  as  well  as 
benefits. 

These  officials  stress  that  the  Treaty  of 
Rome,  which  set  up  the  Common  Market, 
made  it  clear  the  market  was  to  be  more  than 
a  mere  customs  union.  Says  Paul-Henri 
Spaak.  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs: 
"The  acceptance  of  the  treaty  must  not  be 
Just  the  acceptance  of  eccmomlc  rules,  but 
also  the  acceptance  of  a  political  ideal  " 


SEAWAY  TESTIMONIAL  DINNER  FOR 
SENATOR  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  story  of  U.S. 
progress  has  been  written  by  dedicated 
men  of  vision,  hard  work,  and  relentless 
efforts  to  attain  worthy  goals. 

Recently,  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin 
paid  tribute  to  one  such  outstanding  in- 
dividual, their  senior  Senator,  and  our 
friend  and  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Whxy]. 

In  recognition  of  his  farsighted,  spir- 
ited leadership  in  transforming  the  long- 
dreamed-of  seaway  into  a  reality,  the 
senior  Wisconsin  Senator  was  honored 
with  a  special  testimonial  dinner. 

For  the  occasion,  tributes  were  show- 
ered upon  him  by  individuals  of  all  walks 
and  strata  of  life  and  shades  of  public 
and  political  thinking. 

The  testimonial  reflected  how  a  Sen- 
ator provided  leadership,  and,  within  his 
lifetime,  received  just  recognition  for  a 
mighty  project — the  Seaway  being  the 
greatest  engineering  feat  on  the  North 
American  Continent — to  benefit  the  peo- 
ple and  economy  of  his  State  and  Nation. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  print 
at  this  point  in  the  Rtcokd  a  representa- 
tive collection  of  testimonial  tributes  paid 
to  the  senior   Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Wiley  1. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  tributes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

OnTTSBumc,  Pa..  October  27,  1991. 

I  count  It  a  privilege  to  salute  Senator 
AiwcANDm  Wn-iT,  whose  many  years  of  serv- 
ice have  produced  lasting  gains  for  our  coun- 
try and  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin 

My  comments  have  a  personal  cast,  be- 
cause time  and  time  again  during  my  Presi- 
dential terms.  Alkx  Wilit  moved  vigorously 
and  powerfully  respecting  matters  of  great 
Importance  to  the  Nations  foreign  policy 
and  national  security.  I  recall  no  Instance 
In  which  this  dedicated  Senator  ever  with- 
held giving  his  utmost  In  behalf  of  a  better 
and  stronger  America. 

Domestlcally^and  here  again,  with  signifi- 
cant worldwide  overtones — Senator  Wilky 
was  an  acknowledged  leader,  indefatiga- 
ble In  the  struggle  for  construction  of  the 
St  Lawrence  Seaway  I  share  with  him 
the  satisfaction  that  during  my  administra- 
tion this  great  achievement  was  consum- 
mated 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  and  the  people  ^f 
our  country  rightly  honor  this  dlstlngul.shed 
veteran  legislator  To  that  tribute  I  add  my 
warm  personal  congratulations  to  one  who 
served  faithfully  and  well  throughout  the 
perlxl  that  I  was  charged  with  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Federal  Government 
Sincerely, 

DWIOHT  D     ElSENHOWKX 


US    Senate. 

COMMrTTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS, 

November  2.  1961 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 
US    Senate    Washington.  D  C 

Deak  Alex  It  is  my  understanding  that  a 
testimonial  dinner  In  your  honor  will  be  held 
In  Milwaukee  on  November  27  I  want  to 
add  my  testimony  by  letter  to  the  testimonial 
you  win  receive  at  that  time. 

You  are  respected  by  your  colleagues  In 
the  Senate,  Alex,  for  your  many  attributes 
of  character  You  are  respected  for  your  pa- 
triotism your  humanity,  and  your  dedication 
to  work  And  you  are  respected,  too,  for 
your  achievements  us  a  Senator  on  behalf  of 
your  State  and  the  Nation. 

I  would  list  first  among  many  the  great 
fight  which  you  led  as  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  C'^mmlttee  to  bring  to  ratifi- 
cation the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  Treaty  By 
this  act  of  statesmanship  you  helped  greatly 
to  open  new  vistas  of  progress  for  the  Mid- 
west and  the  West,  Indeed  for  the  entire 
Nation. 

I  did  not  want  this  occasion  to  go  by  with- 
out recalling  that  achievement  and  without 
giving  renewed  expression  to  my  high  e.steem 
for  you  as  a  friend  and  colleague  in  the 
Senate 

With   t)e8t  p>erson,il   wishes,  I  am. 

I  Sincerely  yours 

Mike  Mansficlo. 
Senate  Majority  Leader 

NOVEMBEE    3.     1961 

Hon    Alexander  Wiley, 
US    Senate 
Wa.'ihington.  D  C 

Dear  Alxx  I  was  so  delighted  to  learn 
that  your  constituents  are  tendering  you  a 
testimonial  dinner  in  recognition  of  your 
faithful   and  diligent  service   In   the  Senate 

I  know  of  no  man  In  my  acquaintance 
who  has  so  proudly  and  vigorously  repre- 
sented his  State  and  Nation  and  stood  so 
firmly  on  conviction  even  when  It  was  not 
the  popular  stand 

You  fully  merit  the  high  tribute  which 
the  testimonial  dinner  Itself  Implies  and  the 
acclaim  which  will  be  so  generously  be- 
stowsd. 


To  all  this  let  me  add  my  own  testament 
of  respect  and  affection 

With  warm  personal  wishes 

Everett   M     Dirk.sin, 
VS.   Senate    Mxnorxty  Leader 

U  S    Seivatr, 
CoMMrrriE  on  Appropriations. 

November  20.    1961 
Hon    Alexander  Wiley, 
U  S    Senate. 
Wa.^htngton.  D  C 

Dear  Alex  It  Is  Indeed  a  plp.isure  ro  send 
you  these  greetings  and  best  wishes  for 
the  occasion  at  which  the  citizens  of  Wis- 
consin are  so  approprl.-itely  honoring  your 
outstanding  service  In  the  U  S    Senate 

As  a  close  assocLite  of  yours  over  the  past 
23  years,  I  can  testify  wholeheartedly  that 
you  have  rendered  dedicated  and  effective 
represent<itl  m  In  the  best  Interests  of  yovir 
constituents  and  our  Nation 

The  vast  Great  Uikes-St  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Is  but  one  of  the  many  Impressive  mon- 
uments which  win  forever  remind  our 
Nation  of  your  great  contributions  U<  Its 
welfiire 

I  regret  that  pressing  Arlsona  aflalrs  pre- 
vent me  from  being  there  to  Join  the  thmngs 
who  will  grf-et  y  u.  but  I  .tssure  yuu  that 
I  shall  be  there  In  spirit 

With  kindest  personal  regards    I  remain 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Carl  HatdeK 

Washi.ncton    D  C    November  27    1961 
Senat-T  Ai.txANorR  WiirY, 
Schroeder  Hotel   Milu-auke>' 

Please  extend  to  .Sen^'or  Alexander 
Wiley,  m  the  occa.slon  c)[  this  testimonial 
dinner,  my  heartfelt  thanks  and  congratu- 
lations for  the  years  of  dedicated  service  he 
hiis  given  t^j  the  great  State  of  Wlsojnsln 
to  the  United  States  of  America  and  to  the 
Republican  Party  We  who  serve  with  hlni 
In  the  Senate  kn<iw  that  without  his  untir- 
ing and  Inspired  efforts  the  St  Lawrence 
S-'away.  c<iuld  never  have  become  a  reality 
His  State  his  Nation,  and  his  party  owe  him 
a  great  debt  "f  grntl-ude 

Barry  Ooi  owater 

V  S   Senator 


V  S  Senate 

COMMrrTEE  "N   .ASMED  SERVICES 

October  25    1961 
Hon   Alexander  Wiley 
U  S   Senate. 
Wa.inington.  D  C 

Dear  Alex  I  regret  very  much  that  1  will 
be  out  of  the  country  when  the  testimonial 
dinner  is  held  by  the  Milwaukee  citizens  In 
your   h  inor 

You  have  been  an  outstanding  Senator, 
who  has  i^lven  .so  much  consideration  to  the 
women  uf  uur  country  In  the  staleamaivshlp 
you  have  s;lven  WLsconsin  and  the  Nation 
I  trust  the  people  of  Wisconsin  fully  realize 
your  worth  and  will  send  you  back  to  the 
Senate  by  a  tremendous  victory 

Sincerely  yours 

MARG.^RET  Chase  Smith. 

U  S  Senator 

U  S    Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

November  7.  1961. 
H'M\    Aie.xander  Wiley 
V  S    Senate. 
Wa.'ihxngton.  D  C. 

Dear  Alex  I  am  inf  .rmed  that  on  No- 
vember 27  ynu  will  be  the  guest  of  hon<jr  at 
a  meeting  in  Milwaukee  arranged  by  ynur 
many  friends  in  Wlsron.sin  It  is  altogether 
fitting  that  you  should   be  s<j  honored 

My  personal  asscx-iatlon  with  you  over 
the  past  17  years  m  the  Seriate  and  >in  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  where 
you    have   served    as   chairman,    gives   me   ''ill 


assurance  when  I  say  that  your  aerrlce  to 
your  Stat*  and  to  the  country  hRs  b«en 
outstanding 

Your  work  on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, txith  as  chairman  and  rs  ranking 
minority  member,  has  been  of  the  highest 
order 

Tlie  Nation  and  particularly  your  State  of 
Wlscon.sln  and  the  States  of  the  Middle  West 
■  we  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  your  great 
and  continued  effort  on  the  St  Lawrence 
S».-away  There  is  no  doubt  of  your  posi- 
tion as  a  major  factor  In  bringing  this  great 
Work    through   to  completion 

I  Join  with  your  friends  and  coUe«fues  In 
an   expression   of   appreciation    for    the   con- 
tributions vou   have   made   In   many   ways. 
Slnci-rely  yours. 

BOIRKE  B   Hickenlooprr. 

C'.NGRt_ss   or    the    United   States, 

House  or  RLPRE&x.vTATivn, 

V,\iih\nglon.   DC.   Nuiember  20.  1961 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley, 
S'-h'-oeder  Hotel, 
Mi'.udukee.   Wis 

Dear  rti  ex  I  am  very  plea.'ed  to  learn  that 
you  are  being  honored  by  many  of  your 
friends  fi)r  y<;Ur  great  contribution  to  Wis- 
consin and  the  Nation  It  is  much  deserved 
and  It  Is  appropriate  th.it  this  testimonial 
8hou;d  pnipliasl/e  your  great  contribution  in 
the  creation  of  the  .St    Lawrence  Seaway 

I  want  t<i  add  my  thanks  to  those  of  other 
Wlsc'inslnltes  for  your  never-ending  fight  to 
make  the  seaway  dream  come  true.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  on  this  occasion 
that  this  was  brought  about  wheD  Wlacon- 
sin  for  the  Prst  time  In  Its  history,  had  a 
Senator  who  held  the  highest  rank  on  many 
imiHirtant  Senate  committees  ever  held  by 
a  rt-prese  nt.'^tlve  of  the  State  of  Wlsconfln 
This  too  Is  testimony  to  the  high  regard 
In  which  you  are  held  by  the  people  you 
have  ser?ed  s<j  faithfully 

Congratulations  and  every  good  wish  for 
the  future 

Sincerely  yours 

Vern   k  W    Thomson. 

Member  o/  Congress 


November   20.    1941 
Hon    Alex\nder  Wuet. 
US   Senate    Washington    D  C 

V>tKU  Alex  It  Is  most  fitting  that  you  be 
honored  by  your  fellow  cltlzena  for  your 
efforts  In  connection  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway 

I  well  recall,  over  the  years,  your  single- 
minded  devotion  to  the  dream  ot  extending 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  heart  of  America 
and  the  work  and  leadership  you  gave  to 
the  long  struggle  which  made  this  dream  a 
realltv 

While  the  thriving  commerce  and  new  In- 
dustry now  being  generated  by  the  seaway 
Is  your  real  reward,  I  consider  It  an  honor 
to  Join  with  all  Wisconsin  In  paying  tribute 
t«j  you  for  the  faith  and  conviction  which 
played  such  a  vital  role  In  the  succeaaful  out- 
come of  the  long  battle  to  bring  the  vessels 
of  the  world  to  the  ports  of  Wisconsin, 
.sincerely  yours, 

John   W    Byrnes 


Board    or    Harb'>r   Commissioni 

Milwaukee    Wm     November  27.  1961 

Dear  SENATf>R  Wiley  It  Is  a  great  privi- 
lege to  )oln  the  civic,  educational,  business 
and  labor  leaders  of  Wisconsin  In  paying 
tribute  t  )  you  on  the  occasion  of  today  s 
te.stimoiii.il   dinner    In   your   honor. 

T^ie  theme  of  the  occasion  Is  the  St  Law- 
rence Seaway,  and  the  monumental  contri- 
bution you  have  made  to  Wisconsin,  to  the 
Great  Lakes  region,  to  the  Nation,  and  to 
the  whole  international  world  of  trade,  by 
yo-;r  etTectlve  leadership  and  guidance  of  the 
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legl.slation  which  brought  the  seaway  to  real- 
ity as  a  new  Instrument  of  world  commerce, 

Ha\ing  been  so  closely  associated  with  you 
in  the  long  and  oft-dlscouraglng  struggle 
for  the  seaway,  we  always  welcome  the  op- 
|)ortunlty,  publicly  or  privately,  to  pay 
tribute  to  this,  the  monumental  climax  to 
your   legislative  career. 

We  think  also,  however,  of  the  effective 
d.iy-to-day  service  you  and  your  fine  staff 
r'lider  to  your  constituency  and  to  the  local 
governments  of  Wisconsin.  We  think  of  the 
victorious  fight,  ably  led  by  you,  to  prevent 
downgr.idlng  ot  Milwaukee  from  a  U.S.  cus- 
toms port  of  entry  U;  a  mere  subport  under 
Chicago  We  think  of  the  effective  support 
we  have  had  from  you  on  every  Issue, 
whether  It  be  preserving  lake  levels  or  pre- 
serving   the    traffic   of   Wisconsin    ports. 

Whether  the  laKues  have  been  large  or 
small,  we  have  had  your  undivided  Interest, 
your  guidance  and  your  effective  participa- 
tion In  reaching  the  right  solutions.  From 
the  privilege  of  long  asstxrlatlon  with  you, 
I  can  testify  as  to  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  p<Tt  of  Milwaukee  and  the  ports 
of  Wisconsin  owe  to  your  dedication  and 
your  successful  handling  of  administrative 
and  legislative  problems 
Most  ct)rdially. 

Harry    C,   Brockel. 
Municipal  Port  Director. 


U  S   Coi'RT  or  Claims, 
Wa.ihmgton.   DC.  November  22.   1961 
Senator   Wiley, 

Testirnonial  Dinner  Committee, 
Milu:aukee,    Wis 

Dear  Mr  STEVENiioN  and  Mr  FitzGerald: 
I  deeply  appreciate  your  kind  Invitation  to 
attend  the  Wisconsin  testimonial  dinner 
next  Monday  In  Milwaukee  for  Senator 
Wn.rY  However,  our  coiirt  will  be  In  session 
here  In  Washington  on  that  day.  and  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  should  be  absent,  particularly 
since  we  have  a  vacancy  of  one  Judge  on  our 
bench 

No  man  from  Wisconsin  owes  more  to 
Alex  Wiley  and  his  stanch  loyalty  than  I  do. 
I  regret  that  I  can  only  Join  In  absentia  with 
your  tribute  to  a  great  and  valorous  leader 
who  stands  In  the  vanguard  of  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  distinguished  statesmanship  from 
our  Commonwealth  May  he  long  continue 
to  represent  our  State  which  he  has  loved 
and  served  so  well 
Sincerely. 

James  R    DrRrxE. 


NOVtMBER   13     1961 
Hon    Ai  tXANDFR  Wii.rY, 
I'  .V    Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wash  mgton.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Wiley  On  the  occasion  of 
an  event  held  In  testimony  of  your  many 
years  of  public  service,  permit  me  to  Join 
with  your  many  friends  In  recognizing  your 
devotion  to  public  duty. 

On  this  occasion,  one  calls  to  mind  the 
many  Instances  of  help  you  have  given  to 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee  and  the 
surrounding  area.  I  specifically  recall  dur- 
ing my  administration  as  mayor  of  Milwau- 
kee from  1948  to  1960  that  you  aided  prog- 
ress In  general  housing  and  urban  renewal 
legislation,  and  that  you  helped  the  city 
over  many  administrative  and  legal  dlfB- 
cultles  In  connection  with  the  lower  third 
w.ird  and  Hillside  project  areas.  The  Hill- 
side project  addition  Is  a  particular  tribute 
to  your  efforts  for  you  helped  It  In  Its  last 
critical    stages 

Your  assistance  in  matters  of  civil  de- 
fense, matters  relating  to  Interstate  gas  dis- 
tribution, the  Chicago  water  diversion  fight, 
and  port  and  harbor  developments  was 
timely    and    Invaluable. 

Most  of  all.  however,  we  MUwaukeeans 
must  Join    with    people   of    many    States    In 


congratulating  you  for  your  work  in  making 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  a  reality.  Tour 
guidance  of  this  project  through  the  Senate 
was  a  great  triumph  which  we  shall  all 
remember. 

May  you  continue  to  gain  a  great  sense 
of  satisfaction  from  these  activities  for  the 
public    good. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  P,  Zeidlee, 


Washington.  DC,  November  27,  1962. 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley, 
Scliroeder  Hotel, 
Milwaukee,   Wis.: 

Upon  the  occasion  of  this  testimonial  din- 
ner for  you,  we,  your  staff,  happily  join  with 
fellow  citizens  in  paying  well-merited  trib- 
ute to  you  and  to  your  unique,  outstanding 
service  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Serving  in  your  office,  we  have  witnessed 
your  wholehearted  dedication  to  your  coun- 
try; your  relentless  effort  to  promote  do- 
mestic progress  and  security  for  the  Nation; 
and  particularly  to  serve  your  constituents; 
and  your  deep  concern  for  fulfilling  the 
needs  of  humanity.  As  staff  members,  also, 
we  have  observed  the  high  esteem  with 
which  you  are  held  by  your  constituents  by 
executives  and  members  of  all  branches  of 
the  Government  and  other  fellow  Ameri- 
cans; and  by  representatives  of  countries 
around  the  globe 

As  a  U.S.  Senator,  you  have  demonstrated 
a  real  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  humanity; 
great  faith  in  spiritual  values;  an  InclsiTe 
wisdom  In  "getting  to  the  heart  of  matters"; 
an  Bttunement  to — indeed,  a  real  search 
for — new  ideas;  and  a  judicious  use  of  humor 
to  give  perspective  and  understanding  to 
sometime  difficult  situations — or  just  to 
lighten  the  day-to-day  workload  in  the 
office. 

For  our  experience  as  laborers  for.  and 
with,  you  in  the  "Lord's  vineyard"  and  the 
Senate,  then,  we  say:  "Thank  you,  Senator." 

Upon  your  record  of  wonderful  accom- 
plishments, we  say :  'Congratulations."  And 
for  the  future — as  the  past — we  humbly, 
but  confidently,  pray  thai,  your  life — per- 
sonally and  as  a  U.S.  Senator — will  continue 
to  be  brightened  by  the  respect,  esteem,  and 
love  of  your  fellow  men  and  the  blessings  of 
God 

Your  Staft. 


PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT   OF 
URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  as 
of  this  morning  a  very  well-reasoned 
editorial,  under  the  caption  "Why  an 
Urban  Affairs  Department?"  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Why  an  Urban  Aftairs  Department? 

A  lot  more  heat  than  light  is  being  gen- 
erated around  the  administration's  efforts 
to  create  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing.  The  President,  now  that  the 
House  Rules  Committee  hfis  pigeonholed  a 
bill  to  create  the  new  agency,  is  trying  to 
win  his  point  by  setting  up  the  Department 
by  Executive  decree.  So  it  is  a  good  time 
to  review  Just  what  this  program  involves 
and   to  see   what   its  implications  are. 

The  proposal  provides  for  transferring  to 
a  new  Cabinet-level  Department  the  func- 
tions of  many  existing  Federal  housing 
agencies.  The  secretary  would  be  charged 
with  studying  the  Nation's  housing  prob- 
lems and  development  of  urban  communi- 
ties, advising   the  F^esldent,  and  providing 


leadership,    technical    assistance    and    infor- 
mation   to   State   and    local    governments. 

Proponents  of  the  plan  themselves  have 
advanced,  unintentionally,  persuasive  rea- 
sons why  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  neces- 
sary. For  they  have  said  again  and  again 
that  the  plan  would  create  no  new  Federal 
programs  nor  would  it  alter  substantially 
existing  laws  on  Federal  bousing  and  urban 
development.  If  that  is  so,  as  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  others 
have  observed,  there  surely  is  no  crsdng  need 
for  a  whole  new  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Housing. 

But  a  much  more  likely  prospect  is  that 
the  proposed  Department  would  actually  be 
a  device  by  which  the  Federal  Government 
could  extend  and  consolidate  control  over  its 
farflung  housing  and  urban  redevelopment 
projects,  at  the  expense  of  urban  areas. 
Since  the  plan  defines  an  "urban  area"  as  a 
city  or  township  of  any  size,  whether  incor- 
IX)rated  or  unincorporated,  it  would  cover  a 
pretty   broad   territory. 

The  President  himself  hinted  at  the  pos- 
sible extent  of  this  Department's  invasion 
of  localities  when,  commenting  on  the  Rules 
Committee  action,  he  referred  to  the  admin- 
istration's "concern  for  some  effective  man- 
agement and  responsibility  of  the  problems 
of  two-thirds  of  our  population  who  live  in 
cities." 

The  Government  might  well  be  concerned. 
For  just  such  massive  intrusions  Into  mimici- 
pal  affairs  as  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing  would  be  empowered  to  make 
have  helped  to  contribute  to  the  urban  mis- 
management and  Irresponsibility  with  which 
many  cities  are  well  acquainted.  Too  often 
political  machines  have  become  Involved 
with  millions  of  dollars  of  construction  con- 
tracts with  scandalous  results.  Nor  is  the 
profligate  example  of  the  Government  itself 
one  that  suggests  prudent  management  to 
municipal  governments. 

What  the  cities  need  far  more  urgently 
than  Federal  concern  for  their  fallings  is  a 
hard  look  by  their  own  administrators  and 
citizens  at  what  Federal  housing  programs 
already  are  doing  to  them.  What  is  happen- 
ing as  the  result  of  paper  plans  imposed  upon 
them  from  Washington  whether  relevant  to 
local  problems  and  conditions  or  not? 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  municipal  rub- 
berstumping  of  Federal  standards  and  speci- 
fications, imposed  under  the  threat  of  with- 
drawal of  Federal  funds?  What  has  been 
the  effect  on  cities  of  swallowing  projects 
which  in  the  absence  of  local  control  had 
been  better  not  begun  at  all? 

That  sort  of  realistic  appraisal  is  the  last 
thing  the  localities  can  expect  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  And  it  surely  would  not 
come  from  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing.  What  would  Inevitably  come 
are  still  more  and  more  elaborate  paper 
plans,  more  Federal  standards  and  specifica- 
tions, more  Federal  say-so  abotit  where,  how, 
and  for  what  the  taxpayers'  dollars  are  used. 
The  only  logical  end  to  all  this  Is  complete 
abdication  of  municipal  control  over  urban 
development. 

It  may  be  vain  to  expect  that  the  Federal 
housing  and  urban  improvement  juggernaut 
as  it  now  exists  can  be  rolled  back.  But  its 
further  invasion,  under  the  bann«'  of  a  new 
Cabinet-rank  Department,  can  be  checked. 
Now  that  the  President,  in  a  message  yester- 
day, has  notified  Congress  he  is  setting  up 
the  Department,  the  House  or  Senate  has  60 
days  in  which  to  reject  it.  On  its  merits 
alone,  rejection  is  what  it  deserves. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 
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Mr.  BUSH.  There  Is  no  time  set  aside 
especially  for  dlscuasln«  the  McCone 
nominalion  tod&y.  Is  there? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian informs  the  Chair  that  the 
only  requirement  or  order  entered  by  the 
Senate  is  that  it  vote  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr  BUSH.  If  there  are  no  other 
speakers  in  the  morning  hour.  I  ask 
unanimou:i  consent  that  I  may  have  5 
minutes 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  E»resldent.  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request  for 
just  a  moment?  I  believe  there  is  other 
mornins  business.  There  will  be  time  to 
discuss  the  McCone  nomination.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russill) 
wants  tune  to  speak  on  the  nommation. 
He  has  informed  the  majority  leader  to 
that  effect.  We  will  see  that  there  is  a 
brief  quorum  call  after  the  momin? 
hour.  Then  we  will  go  on  to  the  McCone 
nomination 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  far- 
ther morning  business? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
what  IS  the  business  to  come  up  after  the 
morninK  hour? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  McCone  nom- 
ination. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  it  under  con- 
trolled tune? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  We  wUl  vote  at  2 
o'clock 

Mr  McCLEI.IAN  Will  the  discussion 
on  the  nomination  be  under  controllexl 
time?  I  wanted  5  or  10  minutes  in  con- 
nection with  the  introduction  of  a  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHRET!^.  The  discussion  will 
not  be  under  controlled  time,  if  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  wait  until  the  morning 
business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  will  wa!t 


OIL:  MOSCOW'S  POLITICAL  WEAPON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  recent  article  by  Mr  Ralph  McOill, 
noted  Journalist  and  columnist  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution.  Atlanta.  Ga  The 
article  is  enMtled  Oil:  Moscow's  Polit- 
ical Weapon  " 

Mr.  McGill  acain  reminds  us  of  the 
threat  of  Soviet  economic  competition 
and  how  the  Soviet  Union  can  use  this 
economic  j:>ower  to  disrupt  normal  mar- 
kets, and.  in  fact,  '.vage  war  on  the  'AurlJ 
economy. 

Last  year  I  addressed  the  Senate  un 
this  subject  and  called  to  the  acienuon 
of  the  Senate  several  instances  of  the 
Soviet  economic  ofTen.sive  and  the  effects 
of  that  economic  ofTen.sive  upon  world 
markets  and  commercial  enterpri.ses  in 
the  so-called   free  countries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
McGili  s  article  be  printed  at  this  iMjint 
in  the  R«i  CRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Oil  M -i.scow's  Pot-mrAL  Weapon—  Rros  Seen 
Drim.vo  To  Unde«cdt  West  on  Prke-s  and 
Iii.vTR.^p  N.^TTON.s  Cited 

rBy  Ralph  McGlll) 

This  is  about  Ruuian  coziimuuL«nr>  po- 
tltical  use  of   oil      But  Qr»t.  a  preamble. 

Doniesticaliy.  the  Communlat  Party  ta  at 
lla  lowest  ebb  In  oui  history.     A  number  of 


factors  are  responsible.  One  la  the  common 
sense  of  the  American  people.  Marxist  theo- 
ries do  not  appeal.  Nlklta  Khruahcher  haa 
not  been  a  good  saleaman  In  th«  Cnlt«<l 
States,  whatever  his  succesa  elsewhere.  If  he 
la  tr\lng  to  catch  up  with  ua.  aa  he  aays 
he  Is.  then  even  a  fellow  who  lan't  rery  smart 
w  luld  prubab.y  not  be  Interested  In  some- 
thing aUnilttedly  n'_>t  as  successful  as  our 
ovm  system 

The  people  of  ti.ls  '^uuntry  ha%e  been  wc:'. 
educated  about  Communist  methixls  and 
arrivltlps.  They  are  nrit  Immature,  witless 
f  .ol9.  as  some  of  the  nr^^anlzatlona  so  de- 
termined to  teach  them  their  own  Ideas 
seem  ti  think  The  American  pe<  pie  do  a 
very  s^'vxl  Job  cf  thlnklr.g  for  themselves  J 
Edjijar  Hxv.er  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigatlTH  have  done  a  magnificent  job  of 
keeping  the  party  under  surveillance  a:.d  In 
pr  Kluclng  educational  material 

The  great  dani^cr  Is  from  organized  C^m- 
n;'inlst  mlilt.iry  a^jgrfs-slun  The  next  m'  st 
sfrt  us  threat  com^s  fr  m  ^om.^^ual.^m  s  u.se 
of  her  own  forelgn-ald  pr  gram  and  economic 
p-'wr  aji  po.'.'l:al  weapi:;s,  subtle  or  direct 
It  l3  not.  l»t  "03  repe.it.  communistic  to  sup- 
port laws  ag.il^'st  racial  dlscrlmlnatl  ^n  I: 
is  not  commu-i'sm  to  urge  that  Negro  clti- 
z<?:;s  bo  all  »'ed  to  vote  It  Is  n  it  com- 
munism to  .sijj'geiit  that  fluorides  In  water 
w;::  deter  ti>)th  decay 

l")i'j  Suj  reme  Court  haa  not  been,  and  N 
n  .'t  dLsli  ya!.  Chief  J'.istlre  Warren  U  un  able, 
competent  Jurist  M^h  se  alie»iia:ice  lalong 
w:'h  thit  of  the  A.s«  >clat€  Justices  i  to  the 
BlU  of  Rights  as  written  Is  one  of  tne  m.ijor 
bv!"v,-  LTks  Against  commur.Lsm. 

The  United  Nations  Is  not  a  CommuuUt 
organlz.\tlon.  The  o\er-*  helming  m.ij  irlt>  uf 
C'.mraonsense  Americana  know  the^e  li.lnga. 
They  are  not  deceived  by  hysteria 

Ihe  N.itloi::il  Petroleum  Council  h.vs  doi  e 
us  a  favor.  It  ha."*  put  Its  finger  on  a  tiuia- 
slve  Communist  tlireat  and  It  kKrates  It 
where  It  la.  (It  Is  neither  under  the  be  1 
nor  In  the  schools  i 

Robert  E  Ebel.  an  oil  and  gas  expert  with 
the  Interior  Department,  Is  pt-rh.ipa  the  be.si- 
Informed  man  in  the  Western  n.tl;o:.s  on  So- 
viet oU  production  and  use^  The  American 
Petroleum  Institute  has  published  hla  h.iok. 
■'The  Petroleum  Industry  of  the  tovlet 
l;Uon." 

Expert  Ebel  show^  vis  h-iw  economic  com- 
munism works:  and  where  The  politirai 
power  of  Burplua  oU  la  tremendous.  The 
Soviets  now  are  pricing  their  oil  -^n  political 
pround^  1.".  an  etTort  *o  upset  Wes-er.i  ni.ir- 
keta.  They  are  having  some  succesa  If  It 
should  Continue,  then  the  nations  buying 
che.-ip  oil  later  will  find  thenusel.e-.  depen- 
dent on  the  Soviet  supply  of  oil  and  other 
materials  as  well.  (Hlt:er  employed  this 
sime  technique  to  obtain  econom.c  control 
of  middle  European  nations  before  the 
Second  World  W at  i 

Ihe  Gxs  ,ind  Oil  J o'.rnal  prints  a  de.iKy 
par  liiel  to  reveal  the  pr:?e-8pread  trap  use<l 
by  the  Russians  In  1360.  The  sliipments 
in^-luded. 

Gasoline  Free  worli,  8  300  barrels  dally  at 
»3  6«,  Communlat  nations.  57  000  b:irrel8  at 
«4  4fi 

Kerosene  Free  world.  «  200  barrels  a  dav 
r\t  *'<  40  Con.munl'it  nutlon.s.  16  filX)  bnrrels 
at  «4  37 

Diesel  fuel  Free  world,  67  !)(X)  barrels  a 
day  at  $3  i)3;  Communist  nations.  34  'K)0 
barrels  at  $4  44 

Fuel  oil  Fr'-e  world  100  700  barrels  a  dav 
a*  »1  56.  Communist  nations.  6,100  barrels  at 
«2  38 

Italy  was  Ru*sla"8  be'^t  '•".stomer  for  crude 
oil,  receiving  more  than  78  000  barrels  a  day 
In  1900  Red  China  leads  In  gasoline,  kero- 
sense  and  dlesel  f\jel 

Sweden  leads  In  fuel  oil  purchaser 

This  Is  econ  imlc  war  -  aa  armed  n((grea*l^n 
In  Laoe  and  Vietnam  is  another  kind  of  war 


We  must  have  faith  In  our  fr«edom^ 
which  la  the  real  aecret  wenpxjn  rommunlam 
can't  match. 

We  do  not  need  dlrtslve  action  that  Mcka  to 
split  Americans  and  make  them  fear  and 
suspect  one  another 


INDUSTRIAL  USES  OP  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SLTIPLUSES  CAN  HELP 
EVfcJiY   FARMER 

Mr  CITITIS  Mr  Pre.sident.  once 
more  we  face  a  new  year  with  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  unsolved. 

Several  years  ago  we  were  plagued 
with  enormous  surpluses.  Thoae  sur- 
plu.^es  are  still  with  us.  There  has  been 
no  ma^ic  performed  in  the  last  year 
to  caui>e  .«:urplu.ses  and  the  continued 
threat  of  surpluses  to  disappear,  or 
ma^-ic  that  has  brought  about  a  program 
to  enable  farmers  to  make  full  use  of 
iht  ir  capacity  to  produce. 

la  years  gone  by  our  Government  has 
been  faced  with  a  problem  of  huge  ex- 
peiidilure.s  m  an  effort  to  deal  with  the 
ki  nculuiial  problem  It  runs  Into  many 
billions  of  dollars  annually.  This  prob- 
lem ha.s  not  d.'^apiMfired  This  prob- 
lem 15  still  with  us.  In  fact,  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  ou:  fu:m  program  is 
fcinater  llian  il  La-  i.\ri  bt-en. 

During  the  past  year  the  basic  po.sl- 
t.o'i  of  airifullure  iii  our  total  economy. 
in  ."some  pha.ses.  ha.^  become  more  di-sad- 
vantapeou.s  than  it  was  a  year  a«o.  The 
fit,-uris  released  by  the  Department  of 
Agncull'ire  point  out  that  the  fanners 
.share  of  liie  con.  umer  food  dollar  has 
been  reduced  by  1  cent  durlrur  the  last 
year  A  year  ai:o  when  a  housewife 
.spent  $1  f'  r  lood  thr  farmer  got  39  cents 
of  it,  Tliat  was  a  year  ago.  but  as  cf 
today  the  farmer  gets  only  38  cents. 

It  Is  aLso  a  matter  of  record,  having 
appearid  in  the  public  pres«.  that  all 
of  the  major  fann  equipment  manufac- 
turing companir-.s  are  going  to  Increase 
their  price.*;  The  farmers  of  America 
are  the  bi.:i;e.si  buyers  of  so-called  hard 
good.s.  A  great  deal  of  the  farmers 
gross  Income  goes  to  buy  tractors,  culti- 
vators, plows,  weedivs.  fencing,  and 
other  such  Items  The  trend  of  our 
economy  in  iy<5l  was  .such  that  the 
farmer  is  foing  Ud  have  to  pay  more  for 
all  of  these  think'.s 

A  fjreat  portion  of  the  agricultural 
problem  Is  the  result  of  surpluses.  In 
rpite  of  all  the  years  of  effort  put  forth 
and  the  pendim:  of  billlcns  of  doUar.s 
we  are  still  plakUtd  by  surpluses.  The.se 
surplus*  s  hang  like  a  cloud  over  the  nor- 
mal markets  and  prevent  a  rise  In  prices. 

A  rod'irtion  In  acreage  haa  not  re- 
sulted in  a  satisfactory  reduction  df  sur- 
plu-sts.  Many  qualified  p- ople  believe 
that  we  ha;c  not  yet  scratched  the  aur- 
fa^e  in  tho  matter  of  productivity.  We 
havf  reduced  and  reduced  the  acres 
which  a  farmer  may  plant  In  order  to 
participate  in  the  support  price  program 
Th.-  individual  farmers  are  not  to  blame 
f(jr  the  situatKjn  If  they  are  to  stay  in 
bu.s;ne.ss  and  make  a  go  of  things,  they 
must  produce  all  they  can.  Aa  always 
happens  when  wc  compel  a  farmer  to  re- 
duce and  reduce  drastically  the  produc- 
tion of  that  crop  for  which  hi«  land  is 
best  suited,  he  mu.st  And  something  else 
to  plant  or  increase  the  production  on 
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the  acres  allocated  to  him.  Often  we  go 
around  in  circles  and  make  no  progress. 

If  we  are  to  deal  with  this  problem  of 
surpluses  and  bring  a  fair  and  reason- 
able price  to  the  farmers  for  their  prod- 
ucts we  must  turn  our  attention  to  new 
markets.  Some  progress  is  being  made 
and  can  continue  to  be  made  in  the 
matter  of  exports.  There  is  a  limita- 
tion, however,  in  reference  to  increasing 
our  exports  Many  of  the  countries  used 
to  have  a  scarcity  of  food  and  are  now 
.s«lf-suf!lcient  or  are  producing  a  sur- 
plu.s  The  world  is  producing  more  of  its 
own  food  Here  in  the  United  States  we 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  corn  produc- 
tion not  of  100  bushels  an  acre,  but  200 
bushels  an  acre,  and  it  is  not  fantastic 
to  say  that  there  » ill  be  some  production 
ploUs  that  will  reach  300  bushels  per  acre 
within   a  few  years. 

The  greatest,  market  for  our  farm 
products  is  right  here  in  the  United 
States.  The  greatest  new  market  we 
can  find  is  a  market  in  Industry.  The 
American  people  are  using  more  gadgets, 
materials,  and  equipment  of  all  kinds 
than  ever  before  and  that  use  Is  in- 
creasing daily.  Many  of  these  industrial 
uses  can  be  supplied  from  raw  materials 
produced  on  the  land. 

From  our  farms  we  can  produce  many 
things  industry  is  now  using,  and  many 
things  industry  will  u.se  in  the  future 
which  we  have  not  even  thought  of  at 
the  present  time  These  industrial  uses 
are  not  limited  to  motor  fuel  and  rubber, 
although  I  believe  with  adequate  addi- 
tional research  the  c  rains  can  become 
competitive  with  other  materials  in  pro- 
ducing these  products.  There  are  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  pcssibilitles  for  making 
industrial  uses  of  agricultural  products. 
The.se  include  .solvents,  surface  coatings, 
plastics,  chemicals,  fibers,  films,  explo- 
sives, adhesives.  lubricants,  insecticides, 
paints,  varnishes,  and  even  paving  ma- 
terials. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been 
using  more  synthetic  rubber  than  nat- 
ural rubber  The  Welsh  Commission 
estimated  that  within  5  years  after  the 
date  of  their  report  the  consumption  of 
synthetic  rubber  would  increase  by  50 
percent.  Had  that  increase  alone  been 
given  to  the  American  fanner  and  that 
rubber  made  from  alcohol  derived  from 
grain  surplus,  it  would  have  required  200 
million  bushels  of  grain  per  year.  That 
IS  how  we  made  our  rubber  in  World  War 
II  under  the  able  leadership  of  the  rub- 
b«^r  czar,  also  a  distinguLshed  Nebraskan. 
William  Jeflfers.  When  he  first  started 
the  rubber  was  so  costly  it  was  almost 
scandalous,  but  by  research  and  trial  and 
effort  the  cost  of  rubber  was  reduced  to 
a  reasonable  level. 

It  has  long  been  my  hope  that  we 
could  use  alcohol  produced  from  grain 
as  a  part  of  our  motor  fuel.  Farmers 
buy  a  lot  of  gasoline  and  tractor  fuel. 
Certainly  they  should  be  allowed  to  pro- 
duce their  own  fuel.  The  number  of 
cars  in  the  country  is  constantly  Increas- 
ing; and  hkewlse  the  motor  fuel  market 
:.s  increasing  European  countries  have 
blended  alcohol  into  their  gasoline  up 
to  25  laercent.  Were  we  to  blend  alcohol 
i.'^.to  our  gasoline  to  the  extent  of  10 
percent,  it  would  require  more  than  a 


billion  bushels  of  grain.  In  other  words, 
that  one  use  alone  could  probably  solve 
the  grain  surplus  problem. 

However,  we  face  a  very  definite  ob- 
stacle in  regard  to  this.  It  is  an  eco- 
nomic fact  that  gasoline  can  be  produced 
cheaper  than  alcohol.  Consequently,  no 
one  selling  gasoline  is  going  to  turn  to 
a  fuel  blended  with  alcohol.  In  peace- 
time, under  our  free  American  system, 
we  cannot  compel  them  to  do  so  by  law. 

However,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  a  broad  program  of  research  will 
lower  the  cost  of  producing  alcohol  from 
farm  products.  At  the  present  time 
when  we  make  alcohol  out  of  farm  prod- 
ucts we  have  a  protein  residue  that  is 
very  valuable  food  for  animals.  How- 
ever, with  improved  methods  brought 
about  by  research  and  trial  commercial- 
ization, it  is  believed  that  the  alcohol 
can  be  extracted  and  the  protein  residue 
will  be  a  fine  human  food.  Its  value  will 
then  be  many  times  greater  than  its 
value  for  livestock  food.  The  alcohol 
will  then  t>ecome  more  or  less  a  byprod- 
uct and  it  can  be  sold  at  a  price  to  com- 
pete with  gasoline  for  a  part  of  this 
motor  fuel  market.  So.  while  a  r>ortion 
of  the  motor  fuel  market  is  not  ours 
at  this  time,  it  is  not  an  impossibility 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  long-range 
accomplishments. 

The  companies  supplying  motor  fuel 
at  the  present  time  have  no  valid  ground 
for  alarm  over  the  inauguration  of  such 
a  program.  They  are  taxpayers  and  as 
such,  are  Interested  in  a  solution  of  our 
agricultural  problems  because  agricul- 
ture is  a  sizable  item  in  the  budget. 
Then,  too,  the  farmers  are  the  petro- 
leum companies'  best  customers  and  the 
economic  well-being  of  agriculture  is 
beneficial  to  all  businesses.  I  would  fur- 
ther F>oint  out  that  these  same  com- 
panies will  be  producing  and  selling  the 
motor  fuel  regardless  of  how  that  motor 
fuel  might  be  blended.  They  will  not 
lose — rather,  they  will  gain.  We  do  not 
advocate  Government-owned  plants  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  accomplish- 
ments relating  to  industrial  uses  of  farm 
surpluses.  The  benefits  of  the  research, 
pllo'  testing,  and  trial  commercializa- 
tion, which  would  be  carried  on  by  the 
Government,  would  be  turned  over  to 
private  enterprise. 

The  allwise  Creator  put  on  this  earth 
250.000  plants.  We  have  domesticated 
and  used  only  150  of  them,  not  150,000, 
but  150.  It  is  a  safe  guess  that  thousands 
of  these  plants  could  be  produced  on  the 
farms  of  the  United  States  and  would 
make  a  real  contribution  to  Industry  as 
well  as  to  agriculture.  Almost  every 
problem  solved  by  man  has  been  solved 
through  research.  It  is  logical  to  be- 
lieve that  when  the  farm  problem  is 
solved  it  will  be  solved  through  research. 
The  answer  lies  in  finding  greater  uses 
for  the  blessings  we  have  rather  than  in 
the  negative  approach  of  regimentation, 
restrictions,  acreage  reductions,  and  lim- 
ited horizons. 

In  1956,  I  secured  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  the  agricultural  bill  which 
called  upon  President  Elsenhower  to  ap- 
point a  five-man  Commission  to  recom- 
mend ways  to  increase  the  industrial 
uses  of  our  agricultural  products.    That 


Committee  did  an  outstanding  Job.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  was  Mr.  J. 
LeRoy  Welsh,  of  Omaha.  Nebr.  The 
other  members  were  Mr.  Karl  D.  Butler, 
Charles  R.  Sayre.  George  H.  Coopers,  and 
Dr.  Prank  J,  Welch.  Mr.  Wheeler  Mc- 
Mlllen  of  the  Farm  Journal,  who  has 
spent  years  In  farm  chemurgy  and  still 
is  vitally  interested  in  such  a  program, 
served  as  executive  director  of  the  Com- 
mission. Dr,  G.  E.  Hllbert  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  gave  invaluable  as- 
sistance to  the  Commission. 

The  member.s  of  this  Commission  not 
only  served  without  pay,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  Commission  members,  as  well  as 
the  individuals  that  they  called  upon  to 
serve  on  the  task  force  committee,  did 
not  even  submit  an  expense  account. 
A  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  allo- 
cated to  the  committee,  but  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  was  returned  to  the  US 
Treasury.  The  Commission  called  In  188 
of  the  country's  leaders  In  agriculture, 
industry,  and  science.  Eighteen  task 
groups  were  formed  and  they  brought 
in  a  report  charting  a  course  to  reach  an 
objective  sought  by  everyone  Interested 
in  the  farm  problems. 

The  Commission  stated  in  its  report  it 
believed  that  a  greater  use  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  land  could  be  found  in  indus- 
try through  research  which  could  ulti- 
mately solve  our  farm  problem.  The 
program  envisioned  by  the  committee  in- 
volved not  only  research.  That  is  vital 
and  necessary.  Research  comes  flrnt.  but 
it  goes  beyond  research.  It  calls  for  a 
program  of  trial  commercialization  and 
pilot  testing.  Research  for  its  own  .sake 
does  not  provide  the  answer.  We  must 
have  trial  commercial  programs  and 
pilot  testing  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
u.ses  of  these  things  in  industry.  The 
CommLssion  also  called  for  limited  as- 
sistance on  a  pilot  basis  for  educational 
purposes  to  farmers  and  Industry  to  try 
out  new  processes  to  use  up  some  of  these 
surpluses  not  needed  for  food  for  man 
or  animal. 

The  report  of  the  Welsh  Commission 
has  never  been  put  into  effect.  A  bill 
to  set  it  In  motion  has  passed  the  Senate 
twice.  This  legislation  did  not  contain 
everything  that  I  desired,  but  It  would 
have  inaugurated  the  program.  This 
legislation  has  not  been  enacted  because 
of  the  vigorous,  determined,  and  per- 
sistent opixisltion  to  such  a  program 
among  the  bureaucracy  found  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Nothing  in  the  world  fights  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo.  to  refrain  from 
changing  ways,  to  hold  on  to  jurisdic- 
tion, employees,  and  little  self-made  em- 
pires as  does  a  Government  bureaucracy. 
I  do  not  condemn  Individuals  In  Govern- 
ment. Many  of  them  I  know  to  be  fine, 
dedicated  public  sc-rvants.  I  do  condemn 
bureaucracy  as  a  system.  The  first  love 
of  the  bureaucracy  Is  the  bureaucracy 
Itself,  not  the  people  that  It  is  supposed 
to  serve.  Jobs,  more  Jobs,  promotions, 
more  employees  so  there  can  be  more 
supervisors  and  more  division  heads  and 
section  chiefs,  more  power  and  more 
money  are  the  goals  of  a  bureaucracy. 

I  have  stated  that  one  of  the  biggest 
needs  Is  research  to  find  new  ubps  of  our 
farm  surpluses  to  the  end  that  these 
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blessings  from  our  Creator  c*n  be  used 
for  something  In  addition  to  food  for 
plants  or  animals.  The  research  must 
be  applied  and  that  is  why  we  also  insist 
on  a  program  of  trial  commercialization 
and  pilot  testing.  No  one  can  deny  the 
value  of  naodem  research. 

It  is  because  of  research  that  the  life- 
span has  been  extended  and  that  the 
.science  of  medicine  has  so  progressed. 
It  is  because  of  research  that  we  now 
pnxluce  100  bushels  of  corn  where  we 
u.sed  to  produce  25  and,  sis  I  .say,  where 
we  will  some  day  be  producini?  2i)0 
bushels  and  300  bushels  per  acre. 

As  of  about  3  years  ago  industry  was 
spendmg  over  $3  billion  a  year  on  re- 
search. This  was  about  3  percent  of 
gross  sales.  The  result  is  obvious  m  a 
constant  flow  of  new  and  improved 
products  such  as  fabrics,  plastics,  build- 
ing materials,  surface  coatings,  deter- 
ments, chemicals,  and  many,  many  other 
things. 

There  has  been  research  for  agricul- 
ture; the  great  part  of  it  has  been  spent 
on  research  to  find  out  how  to  produce- 
more  or  m  other  words  to  add  to  our 
surpluses.  The  money,  the  talent,  and 
the  brains  m  the  laboratories  have  been 
lised  to  Increase  agricultural  production, 
and  very  little  has  been  spent  on  findmv; 
new  uses  for  the  things  that  were  pro- 
duced. At  the  time  the  Welsh  Commis- 
sion was  doing  its  splendid  work  they 
found  that  while  industry  was  spendmt; 
3  percent  of  their  gross  sales  in  research 
there  was  being  spent  for  agriculture 
about  one-twentieth  of  1  percent  of  gross 
.sales  to  find  new  uses  for  the  prcxlucts 
that  our  farmers  produce. 

Mr  President,  what  I  am  saying  today 
has  been  said  many  times  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  The  question  before  u.s 
IS.  Why  is  not  .something  done?  Why  is 
not  legislation  pa.ssed? 

In  the  first  session  of  this  current 
Concress  the  distintrui.shed  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  TMr.  Johnston!,  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
who  has  had  a  lontr  interest  in  this  pro- 
gram. Introduced  a  bill  in  which  I  joined 
him  A  request  was  made  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  a  report  on  the 
bill  The  substance  of  that  renort  wis 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  op- 
posed the  enactment  of  the  lee;islation 
They  did  not  even  come  in  and  su^ce.st  a 
modification  of  the  leeislation,  nor  did 
they  recommend  its  pa.ssage  with  certain 
Chans? es.  The  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  led  to  the  only  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  by  the  Congress — 
that  the  Department  wanted  nothin^i 
done. 

In  answer  to  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  I  repeat  what 
I  said  a  moment  ago  about  Government 
bureaucracy.  It  is  not  the  servant  of 
the  people  and  it  is  not  Interested  in  the 
people's  problems  Again  I  stress.  I  am 
not  talking  about  individuals.  I  am  talk- 
In?  about  a  system  of  bureaucracy.  I 
would  like  to  take  time  to  praise  many 
Government  employees  both  in  hiyh  and 
low  positions  for  their  dedication  and 
their  zeal  in  the  public  service,  but  there 
is  something  wrong  with  our  system 
of  bureaucracy. 


There  Is  one  part  of  the  program  rec- 
ommended by  the  Welsh  Commission 
and  advocated  by  many  Senators  and 
Corwrressmen  that  did  appeal  to  the 
bureaucracy  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. We  wanted  them  to  do  more 
research,  which  meant  more  money  and 
more  men  This  they  have  speeded  up 
without  U  iiislatlon.  I  expect  to  try  Ui 
find  out  what  these  additional  expendi- 
tures have  tH'en  for.  I  agam  repeat  the 
charge  that  the  va.st  portion  of  tlu^ 
money  spent  for  research  is  t)elng  .spent 
for  things  other  than  the  finding  of  new 
uses  for  the  products  the  farmers  pro- 
duce. Additional  money  has  tjeen  used 
to  enlar2;e  bureaucracies,  create  more 
jobs,  and  more  .--upervisory  positions,  but 
the  real  work  of  launching  a  program  Ui 
find  new  us«-s  for  farm  products  has  not 
gotten  off  the  ground.  T  hi.s  is  true  in 
spite  of  an  increased  budget. 

Under  exi.-iting  law  American  tax- 
payers' money  cm  be  spent  m  foreign 
countr.es  to  ..ubsidi/e  research  The  De- 
partment of  Agncultare  is  engaged  m 
this.  I  fear  that  they  liave  not  u.sed  tliis 
opportunity  for  research  on  tindin*;  new 
industrial  uses  to  .my   great  extent. 

Mr.  President,  research  is  so  irnixir- 
tant  in  todays  living  that  we  have  al- 
most gone  overboard  for  it.  It  might 
be  'A "11  for  Cun^'ress  to  take  a  good,  hard 
lo<:>k  at  all  of  our  research  program.^ 
What  individuals  are  doing  the  research 
and  what  are  their  objectives.'  Why  us 
It  that  we  put  emph;isis  on  one  type  of 
research  and  subdue  another'  Do  our 
researciiers  project  them.selves  toward 
one  industry  or  another  and  are  our 
mdustnal  interests  affeclin*,'  the  course 
of  researcii.''  In  the  field  of  agricultural 
re.search.  why  is  it  that  the  Government 
spends  practically  all  of  Its  time  on  pro- 
ductif)n  research,  wiiereais  much  of  the 
remaining  time  is  used  m  identifymg 
synthetics  which  can  lake  the  place  of 
tile  products  of  agriculture''  Why  is  it 
that  our  agricultural  research  \s,  not 
directed  m  the  main  to  the  identifying 
of  new  uses  for  our  v£L^t  burden  of  sur- 
pluses? Is  It  not  ridiculous  to  devote  our 
major  agricultural  research  to  greater 
production  and.  at  tiie  same  tune  sub- 
sidize an  area  of  research  to  synti.esi/e 
all  the  product^s  of  our  farms? 

We  are  all  fam.liar  with  conflict-of- 
intt'rest  statutes  Maybe,  ui  a  .sense,  the 
Congress  and  tiie  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are.  in  a  broad  general  way 
guilty  of  conflict  of  interest  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  research.  We  s{>end  bil- 
lions to  support  the  raising  of  crops  and 
tlieir  storage.  We  spend  millions  to 
teach  farmers  how  to  increase  produc- 
tion. We  spend  additional  milhons  to 
find  how  otlier  industries  can  g.ve  us.  by 
synthesis,  all  th'jse  products  of  liie 
farms. 

Elaborate  regulations  have  bt'en  e.slab- 
lu'-hed  to  avoid  situations  where  individ- 
uals can  Main  spt-cUic  or  jinviltged 
knowledge  in  Government  s<  rvice  which 
may  be  capitalized  after  they  leave  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  can  reverse  thi.s 
situation  by  bringing  into  Government 
competent  research  people  who  are  capa- 
ble of  tackling  our  most  serious  farm 
problem,  the  utilization  of  surpluses, 
rather  than  to  support  them  in  efforts 
which  worsen  the  pro'olem 


This  apparent  conflict  of  Interest  can 
be  reduced  by  industries  which  compete 
in  the  markets  for  farm  products.  They 
surely  have  an  acute  Interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  agriculture.  Without  econom- 
ically .sound  agriculture,  the  whole  coun- 
try .suITers.  Without  economically  sound 
agriculture,  industry  loses  Its  biggest 
customer,  tlie  farmer. 

Mr  President  perhaps  the  time  ha.s 
arrived  for  the  Congress  to  take  a  long, 
thorou>?h  look  at  the  Goverrunent's  re- 
.seaich  programs  and  .see  where  we  are 
f^oing 

Recently  my  attention  was  called  to 
one  of  the  l.s.sues  of  this  past  year  of  the 
magazine  entitled  "Industrial  Research  ' 
In  it  there  is  an  article  entitled  "The 
Synthesis  of  Pood  "  A  .subparagraph  of 
the  article  reads  as  follows: 

Till'  '.  '.il  en(r.;y  .'f irrdriitrd  by  the  food 
r.iniunied  by  all  the  poople  of  the  world 
ftmoiiii'.a  to  only  \'^  f)*rcent  of  «11  energy 
oh-.iirird  from  oil.  foal  ga«.  wocxl.  and  water- 
pi  wi-r  These  materials  then  can  feed  the 
Wii  .d. 

The  gi.st  of  this  .■;o-called  learned  ar- 
t!r>  is  that  throurh  research  we  will  not 
ne«"d  the  farm»'r  any  more. 

This  article  contains  this  significant 
-Statement 

I:i  Ki'r.cr;il.  cht'ml.sts  can  niiike  any  lub- 
^'.i.-.cf  that  run  he  grown  by  pUnt  or  anl- 
m\I  «!id  (if»en  ran  produce  It  more  quickly 
arid  lit  luwrr  oat  than  natural  prodtictB. 

The  at  tide  talks  about  the  22  amino 
acids  that  ko  to  make  up  plant  and  ani- 
mal prole. as  and  then  I  find  tliis  inter- 
esting sentt  nee 

Tiip  prl:)riple  r  >w  materials  for  the  ryn- 
thesis  if  amino  acliU  would  b«  petroleum. 
WLHid.  MLT'igeu  (rotn  the  .'»tni(«pberc  and  aul- 
phur  l:..ni  naKe.-al  resuurces. 

Mr  President,  listen  to  this  taken  from 
this  article: 

A  pr'^durtlon  of  fnts  would  re<ju!re  only 
pe*r-  'Ipum  i>r  r<ia! 

Then  Uic  article  draws  this  conclu- 
sion : 

The  pr<'»?re»«  (  f  !tyntheUc  organic  chemu- 
trv  Hi  tlie  past  lou  yeurs  liidlcaios  that  ayn- 
tiictic  ('xKlii  uUUn.itcly  will  tM  developed  to 
the  p<j.;it  wlHTt;  they  cm  t>e  produced  In  KUch 
\.:'V.f  qu.in'itlps  at  .»o  5m;\n  nn  expenditure 
of  hMm;\n  ofTort  tliat  tJicy  will  replace  Bgrl- 
oilturiil  products  The  development  will 
f  )11  )w  the  •  ime  p.^ttern  aa  nynthetic  dye. 
resin  rubbor  and  fiber,  which  bsTC  replaced 
nr  I.e.'*  are  rapidly  replacing  th«  aame  or 
oinul.ix  inrtterial*  f.jrnjerly  derived  from 
plants  or  Knlinal.s  Already  a  number  of 
vlUioilns  ar.d  twi  critically  Important  amino 
ill  his  arc  being  manufactured  commercially 

Now.  Mr  I*resident.  I  am  grateful  to 
our  all-wise  Creator  for  having  placed  In 
the  various  elem<'nts  the  things  that  can 
su.s'ain  life  That  is  wonderful.  That  is 
threat  That  same  Creator,  however,  pro- 
duces seeds  for  plants  and  catised  ani- 
maLs  to  be  created  and  put  them  here  for 
men  to  u.se 

A  great  agricultural  industry  exists  in 
America  The  farmers  have  done  the 
finest  job  of  any  group  anywhere  in  the 
world.  They  have  a  problem  on  their 
hands.  1  hey  are  entitled  to  research  so 
that  they  can  contribute  to  all  the  new 
priducis  of  our  modem  ace  that  are 
used  by  industry.  Obviously,  th«  in- 
dividual farmer  caiuiot  carry  on  this  re- 
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search.  It  is  a  proper  function  of  Gov- 
ernment. If  it  is  carried  out  together 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  program  en- 
visioned by  the  Welsh  Commission,  it  can 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  agri- 
cultural problem  and  it  can  save  the  tax- 
payers billions  of  dollai*s. 

Why  is  It  not  done?  Why  cannot 
bureaucracy  serve  the  people  and  not 
continue  to  serve  burciucracy? 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  know  the  man 
that  wrote  the  article  in  the  nuigazine, 
'Industrial  Research.'  from  which  I 
quoted.  The  nub  of  that  article  is  that 
man  can  be  fed  from  the  atmosphere  and 
from  coal  and  wood  and  petroleum  and 
other  substances.  I  charge  the  author 
of  that  article  with  no  wrongdoing.  I 
do  not  want  to.  by  inference,  suggest  that 
there  is  the  slightest  deviation  by  him 
from  the  highest  standards  of  ethics  or 
the  very  best  intentions.  It  was  startling 
to  me  to  learn  that  the  author  of  that 
article  Ls  a  Government  ofBcial.  His 
salary  Is  paid  by  the  taxpaj-ers.  My  only 
purpo.«^  in  mentioning  Jtxis  is  to  raise  the 
question  as  to  why  are  not  the  great  re- 
sources and  talents  iind  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  laboratories  paid  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  used 
to  help  solve  the  farm  program? 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  a  responsibility  in  this.  He 
has  a  responsibility  far  beyond  making 
speeches  at  farm  groups,  although  that 
is  important  and  commendable.  He  has 
a  responsibility  beyond  that  of  providing 
jobs  for  worthy  party  hacks  who  heljjed 
elect  his  administration,  although  that 
too  IS  part  of  our  system.  The  job  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  run  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  never 
run  the  Secretarj*. 

It  is  mj-  hope  that  btfore  the  calendar 
year  1962  is  over  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Congresa  will  meet  their 
responsibility,  both  in  the  interests  of 
the  farmers  of  America  and  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  country,  who  pay  an  enormous 
bill  for  an  expensi^'e  job  that  is  not 
solving  the  problem. 

The  reason  I  am  so  convinced  that  we 
must  look  into  our  research  programs  to 
fliMl  out  what  they  are  working  on  is 
that  research  can  be  used  to  destroy 
agriculture  as  well  as  promote  agricul- 
ture Research  in  the  past  has  actually 
cut  down  many  markets  farmers  used  to 
have.  For  instance,  in  the  last  20  years 
tlie  domestic  use  of  paint  aivd  varnish 
has  increased  about  100  percent.  Use 
of  linseed  and  other  drjnng  oils  has  in- 
crea.sed  only  about  25  percent.  Sjm- 
thetics  made  from  nonfarm  products 
t<x)k  their  place  If  linseed  oil  were  used 
in  paints  today  at  the  .same  rate  as  in 
the  early  1930"s.  the  United  States  would 
need  a  million  more  acres  of  flax.  Per 
gallon  of  paint,  the  use  of  drying  oils 
has  dropped  more  than  40  percent  in  the 
last  20  years  or  so.  as  they  were  pro- 
gressively replaced  by  synthetic  prod- 
ucts. Tung  oil  is  affected  by  the  same 
trend,  and  that  is  important  to  a  very 
great  segment  of  our  agriculture  econ- 
omy. 

To  cite  further  illustiations  of  how 
aiiricullure  has  been  researched  out  of 
a  good  part  of  its  natural  markets,  I  call 
attention   to  theee  facts.     Nearly   half 


of  the  market  for  natural  fiber  such  as 
cotton,  wool.  flax,  and  silk,  has  been 
taken  over  by  synthetic  fibers.  Two  out 
of  three  pairs  of  shoes  are  now  miade 
partly  or  wholly  of  leather  substitutes. 
Two-thirds  of  the  soap  has  been  re- 
placed by  detergents  which  do  not  use 
natural  fats.  In  fact,  in  the  last  10 
years  the  use  of  detergents  p>er  person 
increased  from  1  pound  per  year  to  15 
pounds  per  year,  while  the  use  of  soap 
decreased  from  23  pounds  to  8  pounds 
a  year. 

I  do  not  condemn  research  in  other 
fields.  Neither  do  I  condemn  industries 
who  want  to  expand  their  markets 
through  research.  My  point  is  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  lead 
the  way  in  using  research  with  all  of  its 
possibilities  of  the  present  day  to  give 
to  the  farmers  a  fair  place  in  the  indus- 
trial markets  of  our  coimtry. 

Shall  modem  research  be  called  upon 
to  serve  the  farmers  or  to  destroy  them? 


VICE  ADM    JAMES  ALBERT 
HIRSHFIELD 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today,  the 
31st  of  January,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished oflBcers  in  the  service  of  this  Na- 
ticm  win  retire  from  active  duty  after  38 
years  of  service.  I  refer  to  Vice  Adm. 
James  Albert  Hirshfield.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  I  have  known  and  admired  Ad- 
miral Hirshfield  for  almost  20  years  sis  a 
friend  aiKl  as  a  most  respected  senior 
officer  in  the  Coast  Guard,  of  which  fine 
service  I  am  particularly  proud  to  be  a 
Reserve  oflScer.  Admiral  Hirshfield  has  a 
brilliant  mind,  a  brave  nature  as  shown 
by  his  World  War  n  award  of  the  Na\T 
Star,  and  great  judgment.  His  retire- 
ment is  truly  our  Nation's  loss.  Accoi-d- 
ingly,  in  order  that  his  distinguished 
record  may  be  more  properly  drawn  to 
the  attention  of  our  Nation,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  biography  of  Vice 
Admiral  Hirshfield  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BiocaAPHT  or  Vict  Adm.  James  A.  Hirsh- 
TVELO.  VS.  Coast  Guard,  Assistant  Com- 
mandant, U.S.  Coast  Guard 

James  Albert  Hirshfield  was  bom  at  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  on  July  30.  1902.  His  family 
returned  to  Texas  when  he  was  at)out  6  years 
old.  He  attended  elementary  and  high 
school  in  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  graduating  from 
Main  Avenue  High  School  In  1920.  Prom 
1921  to  1922  he  was  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  where  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity. 

He  was  sworn  In  as  a  MS.  Coast  Guard 
Cadet  on  July  26.  1922,  was  graduated  from 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  on  September  1.  1924,  commlBsloned 
an  ensign  on  October  17,  1924,  and  subse- 
quently was  promoted  In  rank  as  follows: 
Lieutenant  (Jg.).  October  17,  1926;  lieuten- 
ant, October  17,  1928;  lieutenant  commander, 
October  17.  1932;  commander,  August  17, 
1942;  captain,  December  1,  1943;  commodore, 
June  1,  1946  (reverted  to  captain,  Febru- 
ary 12,  19481:  rear  admiral.  October  1.  1951; 
and  vice  admiral  on  June  1.  1960. 

Launcbed  from  the  Academy,  he  served 
nearly  9  years  of  aea  duty  before  being  as- 
Blgned  to  a  shore  atatlon.  During  the  first 
5  years  he  served  on  line  and  engineering 
duty  with  the  Destroyer  Force  of  New  Lcm- 
don,    on    the    Cummings,    Henley,    WUkes. 


Dmcnes,  Fanning,  and  Cojisin.  Prom  1930 
to  1931  he  served  on  the  cutter  Tallapoosa. 
aod  as  executive  officer  at  the  destrcxyer 
Georpe  S.  Batiffrr  at  Mew  Tionrtnn 

In  January  1932.  he  was  BBidgnwl  to  duty 
with  the  chief  Inspector  of  tauU  oonstroc- 
tion  St  Mxe  Bath  Iron  Works  of  ICalxve.  com- 
missioning  the  cutter  Hermes  In  March  ae 
her  commanding  officer  on  Atlantic  jm.xto\ 
duty  under  the  New  York  dirteion.  Tntns- 
f erred  to  the  Norfolk  dirlsion  in  June  1933. 
he  served  as  executive  officer  of  the  cutler 
Pontchnrtrain .  He  was  reassigned  in  July 
1934  to  the  Coast  Guard  AcadcmT  w^here  he 
served  as  an  Instructor  until  September 
1937.  During  this  period  he  attended  sum- 
mer postgraduate  cl&sees  at  the  law  schods 
cf  the  University  of  Texas  and  tlie  UniverE.ty 
of  Chicago.  He  was  tiien  transferred  to 
Coast  Guard  Headquarters  at  Washington. 
DC.  where  he  attended  Oeoree  WasMngton 
Dniveristy  Law  School  and  received  a 
bachelor  of  laws  degree  In  June  1939.  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  district  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  Januarv  3  5 
1940. 

Prom  November  1940  to  April  1942.  he 
served  as  commanding  oflicer  of  the  cutter 
Onondaga  stationed  at  Astoria,  Oreg.  Dur- 
ing the  following  5  months  he  served  as 
commanding  officer  of  the  maritime  txaiulng 
ship  City  o/  Chattanooga.  When  this  vessel 
was  turned  over  to  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration In  September  1942,  he  became  com- 
manding oflicer  of  the  cutter  Camphell  on 
escort  convoy  duty  In  the  North  Atlantic. 
While  escorting  a  convoy  of  merchant  ships 
from  Kngland  to  North  America  on  Febru- 
ary 22.  1943,  the  Campbell  attacked  four 
enemy  submarines  and  spotting  a  fifth  on 
surface  destroyed  It  by  nunmlng  and  by 
gunfire.  This  was  tiie  D-606  from  wlxich  five 
prisoners  were  talten  aboard  the  cutter.  Dis- 
abled as  a  result  of  the  ramming,  the  Camp- 
bell was  towed  by  the  British  tug  Tenacity 
800  miles  to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
Although  Injured  during  the  encounter  with 
the  submarine,  the  then  Commander  Hirsh- 
field remained  In  command  throughout  the 
engagement  and  subsequent  operations.  He 
was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  "extraordi- 
nary heroism  and  distinguished  service"  as 
commanding  officer  of  the  Camphell  and  the 
Purple  Heart  for  injuries  sustained  In  the 
sinking  of  the  U-606. 

Detached  from  the  Camphell  in  May  1943, 
he  served  at  Coast  Guard  Keadqiiarters  as 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Council  until  February  1945  He  then  be- 
came assistant  district  Coast  Guard  officer 
of  the  9th  Naval  District,  Cleveland.  On  July 
1,  1945,  he  was  designated  9th  District  Coast 
Guard  officer,  and  promoted  to  the  wartime 
rank  of  commodore.  (His  title  was  later 
changed  to  commander,  9th  Coast  Guard 
District). 

In  September  1950,  he  was  transferred  to 
Coast  Guard  Headquarters  to  serve  as  As- 
sistant Chief,  Office  of  Merchant  Marine 
Safety,  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Council.  In  October  1951,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  rear  admiral  and  designated  Chief, 
Office  of  Personnel,  and  In  December  1952. 
was  assigned  the  collateral  duty  of  flag  officer 
In  charge  of  Reserve  affairs. 

On  June  1,  1954,  Rear  Admiral  Hirshfield 
was  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Commandant  of 
the  VS.  Coast  Guard,  the  position  he  cur- 
rently holds.  (This  appointment  was  ap- 
proved by  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
and  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  on  May  13, 
1954.)  On  April  22,  1958,  the  Senate  con- 
firmed a  second  4-year  term  lor  Bear  Admiral 
Hirshfield  as  Assistant  Commandant,  effec- 
tive June  1,  1968.  On  June  1.  1960,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice  admiral  In  ac- 
cordance with  Public  Law  8^-474. 

In  addition  to  the  Navy  Cross  and  the  Pur- 
ple Heart,  Vice  Admiral  Hlr^ifleld  earned 
the  following  World  War  II  campaign  and 
service  medals:  American  Defense;  American 
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Ax—;  SuropMui-AfrlcAn-MJdCUa  Kaatcra  Area 
(1  (ter)  World  War  U  Victory. 

Vie*  AdnUml  Hlrshflald  la  marrlad  to  tha 
formar  Marjorla  Mulford  Prantla  of  Naw 
London,  Conn.  Thay  bava  thraa  children; 
Mr*.  Thomaa  M.  Wallace.  Jamaa  Albert.  Jr  . 
and  ifary  Mulford.  Tha  Hlrahflalda  live  at 
3318  Laland  Straat.  Chevy  Chaae.  lid. 

Vlo*  Admiral  Hlrahfleld  retired  on  Febru- 
ary 1.  IMa,  bflnglng  to  a  eloa*  a  brllltant 
career  of  nearly  38  year*  In  the  Coaat  Ouard. 
la  recofnltlon  for  exceptionally  merltorloua 
■ervlce  aa  ChUf  of  Staff  and  aa  AaaUtant 
Commandant  of  the  V.B.  Coaat  Ouard  for  two 
terma.  Vice  Admiral  Hlrthfleld  wua  presented 
the  DUtlnguUhed  Service  Medal  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  on  January  33,  1003 


TWO  VOICES  PROM  THE  ORAVE  OP 
PREEDOM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President,  an  old  and 
very  distinguished  friend  of  mine.  Dr. 
Peter  Zenkl.  a  refugee  from  Communist 
tyranny  In  Czechoslovakia,  recently 
called  to  my  attention  two  letters  from 
political  prisoners  in  that  captive  land 
which  were  smuggled  out  of  that  hap- 
less country  These  telling  indictments 
were  recently  reprinted  in  the  newspaper 
Ceske  Slovo  which  is  published  in  Mu- 
nich. Grermany. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  many  people 
wJl  read  these  very  moving  letters 
which  serve  as  a  graphic  reminder  of 
the  degradation  which  an  individual  can 
suffer  under  an  authoritarian  regime 

In  one  letter  addressed  to  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  its  First  Secretary 
Antonin  Novotny,  the  wretched  prisoner 
turns  the  spotlight  of  truth  on  the  Com- 
munist definition  of  democracy  when  he 
asks: 

What  WM  my  crlme'>  The  Inner  need  of 
Justice  and  humanity,  the  need  of  thoee 
liberties  which  are  contained  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  and  in  every  demo- 
cratic constitution 

In  the  second  letter  addressed  to  the 
Czechoslovakian  National  Assembly  an- 
other political  prisoner  cries  out: 

Tju  have  not  only  taken  my  liberty — you 
have  deprive*!  me  also  of  my  human  llke- 
neas,  I  must  neither  educate  myself  nor 
create  anything 

He  adds: 

Man  can  l>e  persuaded  by  humanity  only. 
not  by  violence 

Mr  President,  these  letters  serve  not 
only  to  redouble  our  conviction  that 
those  who  are  presently  crushed  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  must  someday  be  free 
again — they  also  serve  to  nourish  our 
own  appreciation  of  liberties  which  we 
enjoy  and  the  strength  which  these  bb- 
ertles  give  us  in  our  struggle  with  the 
Communists.  Again  and  again  we  see 
that  ideas  are  more  powerful  than  any 
Iron  Curtain  or  wall  and  that  what  the 
Communists  fear  above  all  else  are  books 
written  by  freemen  and  the  truth 
spoken  by  freemen. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
^nt  that  these  two  memorable  letters 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rig- 
or o,  as  follows: 

Two  Voicra  Pbom   the  Okavx  or  P»iidom 
In  this  report  we  quote  excerpta  from  two 
;etr,ers   by   poliuml  prisoners  written   In  the 


Leopoldov  Penitentiary  In  autumn  of  this 
year  which  found  their  way  to  the  West 
afterward  In  our  view  there  is  no  need 
to  doubt  their  authenticity.  The  parts  of 
the  letters  which  might  give  cluee  to  the 
Identity  of  the  authors  are  omitted  for  ob- 
vious reasons  The  first  letter  is  addreaaed 
to  the  "Central  Committee  of  the  Communlat 
Party  of  CiechosloTakla  and  to  Its  First  Sec- 
retary Antonin  Novotny  "i 

If  I  could  address  these  lines  to  the  Caecho- 
slovak  people  on  whose  behalf  you  have 
claimed  to  act  for  many  years.  I  would  do  so 
If  I  could  send  my  appeal  to  all  people 
throughout  the  world  and  acquaint  them 
with  your  actions  I  would  not  hesitate  to  do 
so  for  a  moment  although  I  know  that  your 
wrath  might  prompt  you  to  cause  my  im- 
mediate death  This  Is  nut  possible:  the 
prison  censorship  would  never  let  my  letter 
pass  Therefore  my  words  are  addressed  to 
you  and  to  your  conscience  Judge  your 
actions  yourselves  Ponder  the  terrible  In- 
humanity and  the  wmng  m  them  Try  to 
understand  a  human  being,  his  needs,  his 
life  And  If  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
th.it  not  every  person  has  to  be  a  materialist 
and  a  Marxist,  that  even  he  who  does  not 
ajfree  with  your  views  has  the  right  to  live, 
show  enough  covirage  too  to  settle  your  past 
account  and  do  not  change  the  present  into 
<i  terrible  tragedy  and  jierennlal  shame  of 
humanity 

What  would  you  say  If  all  those  in  the  free 
world  who  strive  for  the  victory  of  commu- 
nism were  fcjrced  to  live  in  the  same  condi- 
tions as  those  in  our  country  wtiose  goal 
la  democracy''  Would  you  not  prote^f  .\nd 
*hat  If  every  Communist  would  be  tried  and 
iinprl.soned  for  political  reasons  In  the  same 
■May  (IS  you  try  and  lmpri»<in  us.  your  political 
opptjnenta''  Would  you  not  see  arbitrariness 
in  such  sentences  and  deep  injustice  and  In- 
human cruelty  in  the  living  conditions  of 
th(jse  .sentenced'' 

After  the  Communist  coup  detat  you  had 
me  ondemned  to  many  years  of  penal  servi- 
tude by  the  '^tate  tribunal  And  what  was 
my  crime'  The  Inner  need  of  Justice  and 
humanity  the  need  of  those  liberties  which 
are  contained  m  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rit;hts  and  in  every  democratic  constitution 
You  regard  prison  too  light  a  punishment 
for  us  who  are  convinced  that  only  In  a 
democratic  order  man  has  all  the  guarantees 
for  a  full  and  happy  life  And  so  you  make 
It  even  harsher  for  us  In  your  Jails  and 
concentration  camps  It  Is  not  only  that  the 
privileges  of  political  prisoners  are  not  grant- 
ed but  a:so  the  right  Uj  have  our  own  polit- 
ical and  philosophical  convictions  is  denied 
to  ua  and  we  are  cruelly  persecuted  for  any 
e.xpression  of  our  creed 

I  have  spent  a  number  of  years  in  solitary 
confinement  A  higher  official  of  the  minis- 
try concerned  declared  as  a  welcome  when  a 
Kroup  of  political  prUoners  arrived  In  Leo- 
poldov "You  have  not  come  here  to  serve 
y  >ur  sentence  but  to  perish  "  Overcrowded 
Jails  and  concentration  camps,  in  a  word. 
Kraves  without  crosses  and  without  names — 
these  Indict  you 

"NATURAL    OEATH.S        PLANNCO 

You  may  aver  that  a  lot  has  changed  In 
your  prisons  during  the  last  years  Yes.  but 
only  for  8t)me  You  began  to  reflect  and  you 
invented  new.  more  perfect  forms  for  the 
liquidation  of  p<jlitlcal  prl.viners  This  Is  how 
your  mind  was  working  Much  of  the  suffer- 
ing, however  great,  can  be  concealed  or  made 
little  of  since  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
gage  Its  real  depth  Death  Is  a  serious  mat- 
ter, however,  especially  if  one  cannot  be  sure 
It  can  t>e  concealed  forever  And  so  you  came 
t.)  the  conclusion  It  Is  necessary  to  avoid 
certain  thlnga— at  least  f'lr  the  time  l)elng 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  every  death 
must  create  the  Impression  of  a  natural" 
end  Would  one  credit  that  people  are  capa- 
ble of  scheming  In  such  a  way''  Yes.  you  do, 
you  want  us  to  die  but  you  want  us  to  die  a 


natural    death  And     why?      The    world 

does  not  like  bhxxl  The  time  Is  not  rlfht  for 
crematoria  and  gas  chambers. 

And  the  fact  that  we  are  dyln(?  Tou 
have  done  everything  to  prevent  anybody 
from  learning  about  It  You  have  burlad  ua 
alive  In  solitary  confinement  cella,  Tou  try 
to  stifle  every  word,  every  shout  of  oura. 
You  watch  carefully  leat  no  pencil  or  paper 
should  get  Into  our  hands,  Itat  w*  ahould 
speak  We  are  to  keep  silent  for  the  aaka 
of  your  undlsturt>ed  sleep  and  so  that  you 
can  deceive  the  world  more  easily.  We  com- 
mitted no  crime  We  are  fully  entitled  to 
Justice  and  humanity  and  we  are  alao  fully 
entitled  to  live  You  have  thrown  ua  Into 
prisons  and  concentration  camps  becauae  of 
our  philosophical,  political,  and  rellgloua  con- 
victions. Most  of  us  have  been  held  In 
prison  for  over  10  years  In  condltlona  which 
turn  our  dally  life  Into  cruel  Buffering  and 
lead  to  our  mental  and  physical  liquidation. 
Are  we  to  keep  silent  about  this? 

There  wtis  no  bart>ed  wire,  corrldora.  doga. 
and  machlne-'uns  In  the  LeopoldOT  prlaon 
during  the  first  republic  or  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  Only  you.  the  Communlsta, 
ordered  that  the  existing  fortress  ramparta 
-should  be  reinforced  by  these,  the  ram- 
paru  which  In  themselvee  were  a  more 
perfect  protection  against  escape  than  the 
prisons  walls  Cells  with  concrete  floors. 
beds  of  concrete,  and  small  wlndowa  near 
the  celling  where.  In  semldarkneaa.  fllth, 
c.ld  and  dampness  prisoners  get  food  only 
one  day  in  five,  all  thu  Leopoldov  experi- 
enced only  at  the  time  of  your  "humanity. "' 
Apparently  all  this  was  not  enough  and  you 
ueclded,  therefore.  In  1959  more  cella!  Thla 
time  underground  for  solitary  confine- 
ment Again  concrete  In  these  cella  there 
Is  no  longer  even  the  small  window  near  the 
celling  and  the  crlea  of  the  tortured  are 
reliably   muted  by   four  walls. 

OKATH    or    THE     MIND 

Our  11'  es  l)ecame  hell  When  you  saw  that 
solitary  confinement  cannot  break  ua.  that 
undernourishment  cannot  t>e  stepped  up  If 
the  appearance  of  normal  death  waa  to  be 
preserved  and  that  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases  cannot  destroy  our  bodies  quickly 
enough,  you  decided  that  even  before  our 
physical  death  the  death  of  our  minds 
should  precede  You  murder  our  soula.  We 
must  not  poseess  or  use  writing  utenalla 
legitimately  -with  the  exception  of  the  abort 
time  necessary  for  the  writing  of  a  abort. 
strictly  censored  letter  to  our  family.  In  1967 
you  prohibited  our  reading  books  and  you 
have  n<it  revoked  this  Inhuman  order  to  thla 
day  By  correction,  that  Is  by  hunger,  cold. 
dampness  and  fllth  In  the  cells  which  are  a 
shame  In  the  aoth  century  you  punlah  the 
reading  of  newspapers,  Including  "Rude 
Pravo,  of  magazines  or  of  anything  that 
might  tell  us  this  u  what  life  U  like  on  the 
uutslde,  this  and  that  Is  new  In  science  and 
technical  progress  We  live  In  complete  cul- 
tural Isolation  The  right  to  education  and 
cultural  needs  Is  a  dead  letter  of  the  consti- 
tution and  of  the  prison  rules  In  Leopoldov 
unless  the  prisoner  renounces  his  phUoaoph- 
Ical,  political  and  religious  convictions  or 
renijunces  himself 

We  are  Ixirn  In  the  land  that  cradled  Co-- 
menlus  t<x)  You  commemorated  him  re- 
cently You  want  to  appear  to  the  whole 
cultural  world  as  people  worthy  of  hla  legacy. 
At  home,  however.  In  Leopoldov  you  have 
ordered  that  not  a  single  book,  newspaper  or 
perlixlical  must  get  Into  our  hands,  that  we 
Hhould  be  burled  alive  Life  without  booka 
m  solitary  confinement  Is  hard  to  bear.  But 
we  have  learned  to  live  while  dying.  Yet.  It 
cannot  but  hurt  that  It  Is  in  our  nation  In 
which  there  are  people  also  today  with  such 
a  negative  attitude  toward  books,  human 
beings  and  the  spiritual  heritage  of  our  fore- 
bears 

You   are  forcing  us   to  live  between  four 
walls.    In    a    space    of    8   square   meter*    for 
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months  and  years  on  end.  And  you  have 
surrounded  us  with  the  scum  of  human 
society.  Tou  have  Instructed  the  mcwt  de- 
praved of  the  criminals  to  attack  ua  in  the 
cells  and  to  Insult  In  our  praaence  erery- 
thlng  we  hold  dear  and  sacred — our  famlllea, 
the  nation  and  Ood,  our  convictions,  our 
f.ilth  All  haa  been  perfectly  calculated. 
Y<ni  mostly  chose  as  our  fellow  Inmates  not 
only  people  with  the  worst  character  but 
also  sufTerlnR  from  serious  mental  disorders. 
Many  of  them  deserve  pity  rather  than  con- 
demnation. More  than  one  of  them  has 
been  In  a  mental  Institution  several  tlmea. 
Even  a  bad  person  has  the  right  to  medical 
treatment  If  mentally  111.  The  law  does  not 
permit  the  Imprisonment  of  mentally  111 
people,  but  you  not  only  Incarcerate  them 
but  you  also  abuse  them  as  a  means  for  the 
breaking  of  the  spirit"  of  more  than  one 
political  prisoner 

Perhaps  you  will  say  No,  this  Is  not  true. 
And  It  Is  not  true  either  that  we  are  so  cruel 
to  the  prisoners  In  Leopoldov.  There  are 
not  only  Isolation  cells  but  also  common 
cells  there  Indeed  there  are  common  cells 
there.  You  cannot  be  without  your  show 
window  for  official  visits,  you  cannot  be 
without  a  part  to  be  admired  for  Its  "hu- 
nianlty  "  Common  cells  and  modern  halls 
with  Utllica  operated  by  the  prisoners — 
modern  slaves-  well-kept  paths,  flower  beds, 
this  Is  the  second,  the  more  humane  face 
of  Leop<,ld<>v  Tliere  Is  more  frxxl  there. 
bi>«>ks,  new-spapers,  and  periodicals.  And 
not  even  a  cinema  and  televibiuu  for  a  small 
number  of  the  "  ch(*en"  are  missing. 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  assume,  however, 
that  Uiese  belter  living  conditions  are  due  to 
humanity.  They  are  a  neteaalty  They  are 
the  fuel  for  the  maintenance  of  a  certain 
Inner  coutentincnt  of  those  who  have  be- 
come temporarily  reconciled  with  their  posi- 
tion as  slaves.  They  are  essential  to  prevent 
maas  demonstrations  of  resistance  and  to 
serve  as  a  means  of  t>endlng  character. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  face  the  truth  and  send 
a  commission  to  examine  the  conditions  In 
Leopoldov  Take  a  hxjk  at  the  'bhow  win- 
dow" but  then  enter  the  new  solitary  con- 
flr^ement  wing.  You  might  begin  with  the 
former  txiUrrroom  In  the  cellar  and  spend 
a  few  minutes  In  the  small  cells  greeting 
you  wuh  stench  and  hlth  Even  In  the 
hottest  summer  you  would  shiver  with  cold. 
There  the  prisoner  must  live  up  to  a  month, 
underfed,  m  torn  canvas  rags.  damp.  cold. 
and  flit  by.  It  Is  there  that  the  prisoner  Is 
"disciplined  " — and  the  mentally  HI  Is 
"cvired  "  And  also  hunger  strikes  are  broken 
here  But  return  t<j  the  ground  floor  and 
have  the  correction  cells  opened  for  you. 
Take  a  look  at  the  ceilings  covered  with 
sllme.  look  at  the  damp  walls  and  remember 
well  the  picture  of  these  places.  A  bed  of 
concrete,  a  concrete  floor  with  gaping  holes, 
a  small  hatch  near  the  ceiling.  Imagine. 
16  hours  a  day  the  prisoner  paces  the  con- 
crete floor,  from  wall  to  wall,  to  the  diX)r  and 
back,  again  and  again — tens  of  thousands  of 
steps.  30.  40  and  more  kilometers  covered 
over  4  meters — filthy,  hungry,  deeply  hu- 
miliated m  an  ley  and  damp  cubicle.  If 
he  stays  there  for  5  days  he  eats  only  on 
1   of   them,  he  must   fast   on   the  other  4 

If  you  considered  this  you  would  not  be 
surprised  about  the  large  number  of  pris- 
oners suffering  from  tuberculosis  In  Leo- 
poldov and  you  would  not  have  to  look  far 
for  the  reasons.  Many  a  one  of  us  Is  "In- 
debted'" to  the  correction  cells  and  Incredible 
living  conditions  for  tuberculosis  and  many 
other  diseases.  And  If  you  want  to  consider 
human  dignity'  Have  the  report  slips  sub- 
mitted to  you  by  the  warden.  Although 
much  Is  distorted  In  them  you  will  learn  at 
least  part  of  the  truth,  how  many  matters 
are  punched  by  correction  In  Leopoldov  and 
considered  as  trangresslons  of  the  prison 
rules      You  might  ask  on  the  same  occasion 


about  phyakua  violence  to  prlaonere,  dogs 
being  tot  looaa  at  them,  bow  many  Inmates 
oommlttAd  aulcUl*  In  racant  yean,  how  many 
have  died  under  ausplcloua  clreiunatancea 
BAd  about  tb«  annual  nM>rtallty  rate  In  gen- 
eral. 

XXTXaMLNATIOM  DIVUUOM 

You  assert  humanity  la  your  highest  aim. 
A  different  view  Mema  to  prevail  In  Leopol- 
dov. Are  tboae  entitled  to  epeak  of  human- 
ity who.  with  Incredible  cynlclam,  send  pris- 
oner! to  the  correction  cells  jtut  at  Christ- 
mas, even  more  often  than  at  other  timet? 
Once  you  are  In  the  new  solitary  confine- 
ment wing  do  not  forget  to  visit  the  special 
regime  dlvlalon  In  which  your  hatred  goes 
even  further:  there  the  barred  prison  win- 
dows are  darkened  by  additional  opaque 
glasa  panes  with  a  wire  mesh — so  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  see  the  sun  and  the 
•ky — and,  moreover,  the  tiny  sloU  In  the 
doors  of  the  confinement  cells  previously 
uaed  to  pass  our  food  have  been  closed  by 
wire.  It  Is  for  years  now  that  food  has  been 
put  before  us  on  the  dirty  corridor  floor 
ouuide  the  cella — not  even  dogs  are  fed 
In  such  a  way. 

Talk  to  the  prisoners  In  the  special  regime 
division.  Ask  for  details  which  would  give 
you  the  exact  picture  of  at  least  their  mal- 
nutrition, tuberculosis  and  mental  state. 
You  will  hardly  find  such  a  degree  of  mal- 
nutrition, such  high  a  percentage  of  tuber- 
culosis and  mental  disorders  anywhere  else 
In  Czechoslovakia.  This  is  the  extermina- 
tion division  We  are  virtually  buried  alive 
there 

And  what  is  our  fate  to  be?  Thla  was 
perhaps  most  bluntly  indicated  by  what  a 
former  warden  of  the  new  solitary  confine- 
ment wing  said  on  two  occasions.  He  said 
to  a  man  whose  state  of  health  was  critical 
and  who  weighed  only  61  kilograms  (112 
pounds)  at  that  time:  "The  stronger  wins; 
you  all  will  be  finished  within  a  year."  And 
this  waa  addressed  to  all  the  other  political 
prisoners  as  well.  On  another  occasion  he 
promised:  "You'll  be  the  first  I'll  personally 
shoot  dead  In  your  cells  in  case  of  something 
like  the  Hungarian  events  happening  here." 
As  can  be  seen,  every  contingency  Is  provided 
for. 

If  a  person  has  to  live  In  a  solitary  confine- 
ment cell  for  a  day,  week  or  even  month,  thla 
need  not  be  so  awful,  but  there  have  been 
people  confined  to  the  special  regime  division 
for  years.  More  than  one  of  us  has  had  to 
spend  5  and  more  years  In  a  solitary  con- 
finement cell— a  slow  death.  We  tried  to 
achieve  Improvements,  we  complained  hoping 
to  find — a  human  being.  In  vain.  Your 
reply  to  the  truths  we  told  you  was  even 
greater  hoetlllty  and  more  persecution. 

Your  morality  Is  horrible.  While  we  are 
burled  alive  and  dying  by  yoiu-  will  you  pro- 
test against  the  living  conditions  of  prisoners 
In  Greece,  Spain,  and  wherever  a  single  Com- 
munist Is  "suffering."  We  admit  there  may 
be  place  for  Improvements  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  also  in  the  countries 
you  mention.  But  our  living  conditions  are 
a  thousand  times  worse  than  those  against 
which  you  protest.     Compare  these  facts: 

Mr.  Glezos.  the  Communist  Imprisoned  in 
Greece  ia  able  to  address  the  world  from 
prison,  he  can  protest  and  claim  his  rights  by 
mass  and  Individual  hunger  strikes  without 
exposing  himself  to  gross  physical  violence 
or  even  death;  he  Is  also  permitted  to  send 
chessmen  made  by  his  fellow  prisoners  to 
schoolboys  In  Moscow.  We  are  allowed — 
under  great  difficulties — to  send  a  few  lines 
to  our  mother,  father,  wife,  or  children  only 
now  and  again.  A  mass  hunger  strike  In 
Leopoldov  Is  suppressed  by  all  means  Includ- 
ing the  whip.  dogs,  and  firearms.  It  Is  re- 
garded as  a  riot.  It  la  punished  In  court  by 
several  years  added  to  one's  sentence  and  by 
10  days'  correction  Imposed  by  the  prison  au- 
thorities. Individual  hunger  strikes  are  pun- 
ished by   10  days'  correction.     And  to  send 


cbeasmen  anywhere,  this  1«  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

Why  do  you  deny  the  right  of  freedom  to 
peopto  wherever  you  rule?  Why  have  our 
aUtera  and  mothers  tears  In  their  eyea,  why 
do  ohUdren  grieve  for  their  faUiere  and  wives 
for  their  huabands?  Why  do  we  have  to  die 
on  Kallowe,  In  overcrowded  prlaonc.  and  con- 
centration campa?     Why? 

Perbape  you  will  try  and  sentence  me  for 
the  truth  I  have  Just  told  you.  Perhaps  I 
have  signed  my  own  death  warrant  by  my 
own  words.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
would  lurprlae  me.  The  poet  Jlrl  Wolker 
•aye  in  one  of  hla  poenoa: 

"Death  I  fear  not.  death  Is  not  bad. 
Death  Is  but  part  of  life  that  Is  hard; 
Dying  Is  terrible. 
It's  dying  that's  bad." 

Do  you  really  think  a  political  prisoner  Is 
afraid  of  death  who  kno'ws,  If  It  were  up  to 
you  alone,  he  would  never  return  to  his 
family  and  die  sooner  or  later  In  the  solitary 
confinement  cell?  If  he  were  afraid  ot  death 
perhaps  he  would  no  longer  be  alive  today. 
And  the  dying?  You  can  only  accelerate  it 
by  making  our  living  conditions  even  worse. 

I  can  hardly  hope  that  my  lines  will  meet 
with  proper  understanding  on  yo«r  part  and 
might  lead  to  an  Improvement.  Why  then 
have  I  written  them?  Only  to  ■write  them? 
No,  as  I  said  before,  they  are  addressed  to 
your  conscience.  If  there  la  only  a  single 
person  among  you  In  whom  the  terrible 
hatred  has  not  destroyed  everything  that 
makes  a  being  a  human  being,  perhaps  he 
will  ponder  what  I  have  said.  And  if  these 
lines  get  Into  the  hands  of  an  hcmorable. 
rationally  thinking  man  1  believe  he  will 
exert  his  every  effort  to  make  our  living  con- 
ditions human  and  to  restore  dignity  to  our 
lives. 

INTOXICATION   ■WrXH   POWTBB 

Enough  blood  has  been  shed  on  the  road 
of  mankind — the  future  belongs  to  hu- 
manity. It  is  not  enough  to  talk  about 
man  if  the  dlslgnatlon  "man"  la  to  be  borne 
proudly — it  Is  necessary,  In  the  first  place, 
to  be  a  human  being.  But  perhaps  you  are 
not  even  capable  of  this  any  longer,  as 
proved  by  much  that  Is  happening  to  us. 
The  Intoxication  with  power  and  the  ma- 
terialistic concept  have  instilled  In  you  the 
idea  about  the  superiority  of  communism 
and  about  the  subjection  of  all  who  do  not 
agree  with  communism.  You  have  nurtured 
In  your  minds  the  self-confidence  of  a  new 
superman,  a  Communist,  who  ■will  transform 
the  whole  world  from  Its  foundations  and 
will  conquer  the  whole  universe  too.  Tou 
do  not  understand  and  you  do  not  want  to 
understand  that  you  have  split  the  inner 
unity  of  man  and  that  you  have  deprived 
his  life  of  happiness.  Those  around  you 
suffer  and  even  you,  yourselves,  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  consequences  of  some  of 
your  actions.  In  Leopoldov,  there  are,  beside 
us,  the  political  prisoners,  a  great  number 
of  criminals  and  among  them  several  hun- 
dred murderers.  Never  before  have  there 
been  so  many  of  them  In  our  republic  and 
perhaps  never  before  have  there  been 
murderers  in  our  country  who  have  so  many 
lives  on  their  conscience  as  now.  How  come, 
that  it  is  under  your  rule  that  the  Incidence 
of  crime  has  risen  so  enormously  and  that 
felonies  without  parallel  are  committed? 
The  number  Is  legion  of  families  disrupted 
and  of  children  denied  the  feelings  of 
warmth  In  their  home.  This  all  is  the  re- 
sult of  your  morality. 

Rid  yourselves,  at  long  last,  of  hatred  and 
begin  to  see  the  hviman  being  again  the 
sight  of  which  haa  been  obscured  to  you  by 
your  soulless  materlallam.  He  anong  you 
feels  like  a  human  being  'would  not  only  be- 
gin to  talk  about  Improvementa.  but  by  his 
actions  he  would  try  to  bring  about  tills: 

Much  miut  be  changed  in  Leopoldov.  The 
concrete  of  correction  cells  must  disappear, 
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books  must  return  to  the  handa  of  men.  Not 
even  naentally  111  prisoners  must  tM  burled 
alive  In  the  8ollt*ry  conflnement  cells.  The 
<lartns  light  of  bulbs  must  not  hit  the  eyes 
of  the  prisoners  at  night,  nor  must  they  b« 
deprived  of  sleep  by  the  guards'  Ire.  Physical 
violence  to  prisoners  and  torture  shall  be 
considered  a  felony  Extreme  malnutrition 
13  U)  be  abandoned  and  respect  for  human 
dU'nity  will  be  restored.  Humanity  will  be 
the  ruling  word  for  living  conditions  and 
hatred  will  be  considered  a  crime  so  that  a 
proper  attitude  toward  people  Is  arrived  at 
And  much  must  change  In  the  Czechoslovalc 
Republic  as  well.  Man  must  have  the  right 
to  live.  He  has  the  right  of  Justice,  tiie 
right  of  freedom. 


RrSPONSIBILITY     FOB     LirK 

I  The  second  political  prisoner  addresses  his 
letter  from  Leopoldov  to  the  members  uf  the 
C»echoelovak   National    Assembly  ) 

To  you,  on  whom  rests  an  enormous  re- 
sponsibility for  the  life  of  the  Czechoslovalc 
Citizens  by  virtue  of  your  position,  to  you 
who  claim  the  right  to  lay  down  the  way  of 
life  f'lr  all  the  citizens  of  our  homeland — 
ti)  you,  the  memt>ers  of  the  Communist  N.^- 
tional  Assembly. 

M'jre  than  10  years  ago  I  was  still  a  human 
being  I  loved  my  homeland— I  still  do  so — 
I  worked  and  lived  like  most  of  Its  Inhabit- 
ants. When  February  1948  came  you  seized 
the  power  In  the  state  The  year  1946  had 
freed  the  world  and  also  our  nation  frum 
the  bloody  dictatorship  of  nazlam.  But  the 
year  of  1948  brought  with  It  the  Installment 
of  the  Communist  dictatorship  In  our  land 
And  all  those  who  were  not  on  your  side  and 
wanted  to  live  without  fear  In  freedom  be- 
gan to  feel  persecution  heavily  and  the  vio- 
lation of  human  rights  Thus  you  forced 
them  to  wage  the  battle  for  their  rights 
Illegally. 

When  I  was  arrested  for  my  antl-Com- 
munlst  activity  by  the  <tate  security  organs 
I  was  under  no  Illusions  that  you  would 
treat  me  as  a  political  prisoner  In  detention. 
The  cruelty  of  your  Jail  Is  beyond  the  Imagi- 
nation of  any  cultured  and  civilized  person, 
however  I  am  nothing  but  a  number  which 
can  t)e  erased  Although  I  live  In  central 
Europe  in  the  20th  century  I  am  held  In 
conditions  worse  than  those  of  prisoners  sev- 
eral centuries  ago  For  years  I  have  not 
been  allowed  to  lay  my  hand«  on  the  Bible 
(jr  any  other  book  And  I  must  not  read 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  either  Alleg- 
edly it  was  your  Minister  of  the  Interior  him- 
self who  ordered  the  establishment  of  a 
special  division  at  the  solitary  confinement 
Wing  in  Leopoldov  In  October  1957  which 
wa«  named  Strict  Isolation  by  Order  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  '  and  In  which  the 
reading  of  newspapers,  books,  and  periodicals. 
as  well  as  the  use  of  writing  utensils  and 
cultural  facilities.  Is  forbidden. 

Tou  have  not  only  uken  my  liberty  you 
have  deprived  me  also  of  my  human  likeness; 
I  must  neither  educate  myself  nor  create  any- 
thing A  technical  book  In  my  hands  you 
consider  a  'privilege"  I  do  not  deserve  and 
have  no  claim  to  And  you  want  to  take 
my  life  too  But  apparently  you  think  dy- 
ing would  be  too  easy  with  a  book  In  one's 
hand  in  which  the  prl.soner  might  find  a 
friend  to  comfort  him  In  the  solitary  con- 
nnement  cell  and  to  let  him  forget  the  re- 
ality In  which  he  Is  Mvlng  for  awhile  Per- 
haps a  mental  and  spiritual  breakdown  Is 
to  precede  death 

This  Is  how  you.  the  Communists,  carry 
out  punishment  In  a  way  I  call  Inhuman 
even  though  I  run  the  risk  of  more  persecu- 
tion by  It.  Why  am  I  punished  not  only 
by  loss  of  liberty  but  also  by  the  denial  of 
fundamental  human  rights  and  of  the  right 
to  live?  Perhaps  because  I  have  never  re- 
frained   from    emphatically    protesting    and 


defending  the  fight  of  man  to  think  demo- 
cratically and  to  enjoy  human  dignity?  Or 
perhaps  because,  even  after  repeated  "re- 
education" courses  in  various  prL-sons  and 
concentration  camps  I  protested  against  your 
speaking  Ui  the  world  in  my  name,  too  Not 
only  wus  there  no  Improvement.  I  was  sub- 
jected to  more  persecution 

I  would  like  to  work  and  to  devote  my 
whole  life,  all  my  strength  to  work  for  a  hap- 
py life  of  man  and  of  mankind  There  Is 
perhaps  no  greater  human  tragedy  than  my 
.'Itting  In  a  solitary  confinement  cell  for 
years  and  my  not  working  Nobody  gave 
second  thoughts  to  my  attitude  and  t>j  that 
of  my  fellow  prisoners  Instead,  the  fearful 
wave  of  your  anjcer  was  nu)unting  I  was 
sent  to  the  correction  cells  for  several  hun- 
dred days  under  various  pretexts  He  talked 
during  exercise,  a  f>enril  wa.s  f  >und  on  him, 
he  memorized  words,  he  fell  asleep  at  table, 
etc  Several  years  spent  in  solitary  confine- 
ment should  be  enough  to  speak  for  every- 
thing one  cmnot   mentit)n   In   these   lines 

The  cruel  living  conditions  are  ti.  persii.ide 
me  of  the  wrong  of  my  actions  iind  r)f  cor- 
rectness of  the  notion  th.^t  communism  Is 
the  most  Just  and  human  order  of  all  times 
Can  a  man  form  such  an  opinion  however, 
who  knows  that  there  has  never  been  such  a 
measure  of  Injustice  and  inhumanity  in  our 
land  as  In  the  years  of  your  rule  that  his 
own  living  conditions  h^ve  never  been  s..  bad 
as  now  when  ytiu  deride  alxiut  them? 

VIOLENCE    N<1    Prasi  AOCB 

Man  can  be  persu.ided  by  h'lm.ml'y  only, 
not  by  violence  Faith  in  Ciod  and  in  justice 
hAi-e  always  helped  me  until  now.  to  bear 
all  the  cruelty  and  hard  time  in  your  prlatm 
and  I  t>e;ieve  it  will  help  me  also  when  the 
hour  of  de.ith  has  -onie  be  it  'ivcUig  a  in.isa 
grave 

You  do   not   be'le-.e   me  ^      The   prerogative 
of   a  Member  of   Parliament   entitles   yju   to 
Investigate   personally    the    living   concllti.>ns 
In  the  Leop<.ldov  solitary  confinement  wing 
Find  out,  for  instance,  how  many  despairing 
people     have    daubed     their    eyes    with     ink 
graphite  during  the  p.ist  5  years,  swallowed 
nails  or  other  articles,  cut  their  veins,  com- 
mitted suicide      The  he,i!th  records  will  un- 
veil  how   many    people    were   suffering   from 
acute    malnutrition,    how    many    contracted 
tuberculoels.    and    how    many    went    Insane 
What  win   be   your  comment   when   learning 
that    mentally    111    prisoners    were    put    Into 
cells    with    sane    ones'"      Those    of    you    who 
would  want   to  discharge   their  duties  prop- 
erly  win  discover   what  correction   means  In 
Leopoldov  and  what  living  conditions  are  like 
there     filthy,  torn  pallets,  covers  of  the  same 
quality,  physical  violence   death  by  shtxtting 
and  many  other  horrors  demanding  ab<jlltlon 
What  have  you  brought  into  life   what  have 
you  made  of  Le<jpoldov,  once  a  normal  pris- 
on''     Don  t  be  offended  by  the  truth — as  you 
are   wont   to  if   it  is   unpalatable       I   have  al- 
w.^ys   defended   truth    and    the    truth    I   have 
described  should  not  arouse  your  anger  and 
lead  to  new  violence,  but  it  should  impel  you 
to  put  an  end  to  this  inhuman  reality       .Ml 
pure  human  hearts  wl.sh  for  peace   Just  peaoe 
for  all   nations  and  all   people  and  thiw  al.so 
for  those  who  want  to  march  toward  a  happy 
life  along  other  ro.ida  than  the  one  urged  and 
enforced    by    the    Communists      the    road    of 
democracy     the   road    of  Christianity   and   of 
love  toward  one  s  neigh b<-)r 

I  wish  for  peace  too  a  peace  which  will 
mean  freedom  for  our  nation.  liberty  and  a 
human  life  for  the  political  prisoners  whose 
existence  in  the  petiple  s  democracies  cannot 
t>e  Concealed  forever  S<>>ner  or  later  they 
return  to  their  families  people  come  home 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  stake  their  personal 
liberty  in  the  struggle  for  the  freedom  of 
man       They  will  tell,  they  will  compare 

Members  of  the  Communist  National  As- 
sen.bly  you  have  assumed  great  responsibil- 
ity before  the  nation  and  history 


TRIBUTE  TO  DENMARK 

Mr  JAVITS,  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  ereat  storie.s  of  courage  and  heroism 
during  World  War  II  was  E>enmark'8  suc- 
cessful fight  to  save  her  Jewish  citizens 
from  the  Nazis.  How  the  Danes  out- 
witted their  Nazi  conquerers  and  pro- 
vided ways  for  most  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation to  escape  to  safety  has  special 
sinnincance  in  the  lisht  of  the  Eichmann 
trial,  but  the  strength  of  the  democratic 
spiiit  in  time  of  sreat  stress  which  It 
demonstrates  is  especially  Important  in 
the.se  danKcrous  days 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  thr  Record  the  article  by  Har- 
old F^ender.  "The  Magnificent  Danes." 
which  appeared  in  the  ADL  Bulletin, 
the  publication  of  the  Antl-Defaxnation 
Lcakiue  of  the  Bnai  Brith,  October  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  (-rdcrt-d  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  fullov^.s 

Tut   MACNiricENT    Danes 
(  By   Harold   Flender) 

iL'j.rler  a  heroic  kin.;,  the  people  of  Den- 
ni.irk  fought  and  largely  succeeded  at  saving 
Jewish  lives  under  Hitler  A  writer  seeks  to 
find  out  Why  the  Danes  while  so  many 
others  failed''  i 

As  the  Eichmann  trial  unfolded.  I  found 
that  the  story  of  Nazi  horror,  despite  Its 
f.iiniUarlty  had  not  lost  Its  power  to  shock. 
What  particularly  depressed  me  was  the  re- 
minder of  the  apathy  and  toleration  — and 
sometimes  approval  <if  Nazi  bestiality  by 
many  of  the  pe<jple  of  the  occupied  countries, 
including  Austria  Poland.  Czechoalovakla 
and  the  Ukraine  The  rollcall  waa  long 
and  embracetl  much  of  Europe 

And  then  one  day  during  the  trial,  men- 
tion was  made  of  Denmark  and  how  this 
small  occupied  country  had  saved  virtually 
Its  entire  Jewish  population  during  World 
War  II  TTie  mention  was  short,  the  facU 
given  brief  In  October  of  1943,  the  Nazis 
decided  to  round  up  Denmark's  8,000  Jews 
for  shipment  to  death  camps  The  entire 
country  acted  as  an  underground  move- 
ment to  ferry  the  8,000  to  Sweden.  It  was 
one  of  the  few  times  Eichmann  had  been 
frustrated  He  appeared  In  Copenhagen  In 
a  rage^  but  to  no  avail  The  Jews  were 
Saved 

I  turned  U)  a  bo..k,  October  1943,"  written 
by  Aage  l^rtelsen.  a  E>anUh  pastor  and 
schoolteacher  It  telU  how  he  and  his  wife 
organized  an  underground  student  organl- 
zatiun  that  was  responsible  for  (ettlng 
hundreds  of  Danish  Jews  to  Sweden  Mr 
Bertelsen  had  a  simple  answer  when  asked 
why  he  had  rUked  his  life  to  aid  the  Jews 
These  pe<,>ple  were  in  mortal  danger  and 
we  had  no  alternative  We  had  to  do  what 
we  did  " 

Readliu?  October  1943  '  confirmed  what  I 
had  suspected  the  story  of  the  Danish  res- 
cue of  the  Jews  was  a  welc<ime  and  heart- 
warming testament  of  mans  humanity  to 
man  I  felt  that  it  offered  a  note  of  hope 
•o  offset  the  despair  evoked  by  the  Eichmann 
trial  testimony  and  that  It  should  have  the 
widest  audience  fjosslble  a  television  audi- 
ence 

I  t.jok  the  Idea  to  the  pnxlucer  of  the 
CBH  TV  rellKious  program.  Look  Up  and 
Live  "  He  approved  We  would  go  to  Den- 
mark and  shixu  the  story  as  a  documentary 
film  using  persons  and  places  actually  In- 
volved On  the  way  to  Copenhagen.  I  won- 
dered whether  I  would  find  the  answer  to 
one  question  Why  the  Danes  and  so  few 
other  people ■> 

This  Is  what  I  found  out 

Ciermany  occupied  Denmark  on  April  9, 
1940       After    a    few    hours    of    fighting,    the 
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Danish  forces  had  to  capitulate.  Hitler 
six)ke  of  the  Germans"  Nordic  brotherhood 
with  the  Danes  He  wanted  Denmark  to  l>e 
his  model  protectorate.  King  Christian  X 
\ms  allowed  to  remain  as  the  head  of  state. 
The  Danish  Parliament  was  permitted  to 
function  TTie  Danish  Army,  Navy,  and  po- 
lice force  remained  Intact  It  wasn't  until 
August  29,  1943— following  a  series  of  sabo- 
tage nets  Including  the  scuttling  of  the 
Danish  fieet — that  the  Oermans  decided  to 
take  over  completely  and  rule  by  decree. 

In  other  Clerman -occupied  countries,  antl- 
Semltic  laws  were  usually  put  Into  effect 
immediately  In  Denmark,  the  Germans 
w.ilted  until  the  fall  of  1943  before  deciding 
to  round  up  Denmark's  Jews  Hitler's  repre- 
sentatives in  Denmark,  particularly  his  gov- 
ernor Dr  Werner  Best,  were  conscious  of 
Denmark's  long  tradition  of  religious  free- 
dom, and  knew  that  the  Danes,  while  gen- 
erally a  law-abiding  and  slow-to-anger 
people  wijuld  not  tolerate  persecution  of 
fellow  Danes  who  happened  to  he  Jewish. 
King  Christian  X  had  long  made  known  his 
opposition  to  anti-Semitism  In  January 
lit41  the  Germans  had  tried  to  blow  up  the 
synagogue  In  Copenhagen  The  next  day  the 
Klni:  made  a  p>er6onrtl  visit  Ui  the  synagoKiie 
U)  Inspect  the  damage:  he  also  sent  Its  rabbi 
a  letter  expressing  his  regreU  at  the  at- 
tempted destruction 

In  1942.  the  Oermans  decided  to  order 
the  wearing  of  the  yellow  Star  of  David  by 
Denmark's  Jews  King  Christian  said  that 
should  the  order  be  enforced,  he  and  his 
entire  family  would»wear  It  as  a  sign  of 
the  highest  distinction  The  yellow  Star 
of  David  was  never  Introduced  In  Denmark 
By  the  fall  of  194.3.  however,  the  Germans 
had  decided  that  the  prize  of  8,000  Jews 
was  worth  the  rUk  of  offending  the  Danes 
In  late  September  1943,  word  reached 
members  of  the  I>anl8h  Socialist  Party  that 
the  Oermans  were  ready  to  move  against 
the  Jews  A  surprise  raid  was  t>elng  planned 
for  R^>8h  Hashana  the  Jewish  New  Year. 
This  information  Wius  passed  on  to  the  Jewish 
community 

On  the  day  before  Ri>6h  Hashana,  Rabbi 
Melchlor,  chief  rabbi  of  the  Copenhagen 
synagogue,  sp<ike  to  his  congregation  "I 
told  all  the  members  that  they  had  to  leave 
their  homes  Immediately  and  hide  In  the 
homes  of  gentile  friends  But  first,  I  told 
them,  you  must  warn  all  the  Jews  you 
know,  and  tell  them  to  warn  all  the  Jews 
they  know   that  they  must  hide   " 

rhe  Germans  had  cut  off  all  telephone 
service.  In  the  city  But  the  warning  was 
passed  by  word  of  mouth — not  only  by 
Jews,  but  by  gentiles  Anyone  who  knew 
Jews  warned  them,  and,  more  Important, 
took  them  Into  their  homes  to  hide  them 
from  the  Germans  I  went  Into  hiding  at 
the  home  of  a  Lutheran  minister  Our 
Torah.  our  hf)ly  iKJOka  and  candelabra  were 
hidden    In   the   basement   of   a   church" 

When,  on  Rosh  Hashana.  1943,  the  Ger- 
mans raided  Jewish  homes  In  Copenhagen, 
they  found  them  empty  Fvirlous.  they 
arrested  top  Danish  Army  and  Navy  officers, 
offering  to  release  them  in  exchange  for  In- 
formation leading  to  the  wherealxjuts  of  the 
Jews  Major  General  Oortz,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Danish  armed  forces,  told 
the  Germans  he  wovild  not  accept  the  ex- 
change and  voluntarily  remained  In  an 
internment  camp  at  Elslnore.  Admiral 
Vedel  head  of  the  l>inlsh  Navy,  replied  that 
he  coMid  see  no  advantage  to  exchanging 
one  Dane  for  another  H« ,  too,  remained  In 
an  Internment  camp. 

The  Germans  issued  stern  warnings  bvit 
the  Danes  remained  steadfast  Pastor  Ivar 
I.4tnge  addressed  a  grouj)  of  confirmation 
candidates  In  Prederlksburg  Church.  "Poll- 
tics  must  not  be  discussed  here,  because  It 
is  punishable.  In  spite  of  this,  I  will  tell 
you  that  I  would  rather  d  e  with  a  Jew  than 
live  with  a  Nazi   ' 


On  October  3.  1943,  the  Danish  Lutheran 
bishops  sent  a  letter  to  the  German  occu- 
pation officials  In  Denmark.  It  wa«  also  read 
In  every  Lutheran  Church  In  Denmark.  It 
said  In  part  : 

"Persecution  of  the  Jews  conflicts  with 
the  humanitarian  conception  of  the  love  of 
neighbors  and  the  message  which  Christ's 
church  set  out  to  preach.  Christ  taught  us 
that  every  man  has  a  value  in  the  eyes  of 
God.  Notwithstanding  our  separate  re- 
ligious beliefs  we  will  fight  to  preserve  for 
our  Jewish  brothers  and  sisters  the  same 
freedom  we  ourselves  value  more  than  life. 
The  leaders  of  the  Danish  church  clearly 
comprehend  the  duties  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, but  recognize  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  conscientiously  bound  to  maintain 
the  right  and  to  protest  every  violation  of 
Justice  It  Is  evident  that  In  this  case  we 
are  obeying  God  rather  than  man  " 

During  those  early  October  days,  while 
still  In  hiding,  the  Jewish  population  lived 
In  fear.  They  knew  something  of  what  had 
happened  to  Jews  in  other  European  coun- 
tries and  did  not  know  whom  to  trust. 
There  were  several  suicides  among  the  Jews 
during  those  first  dreadful  days.  In  Copen- 
hagen, two  young  sisters  hurled  themselves 
under  a  trolley  car  Others  took  gas  Some 
poisoned  themselves.  A  brilliant  young 
Jewish  scientist  gave  his  children  sleeping 
pills.  Then,  while  his  wife  held  them  In  her 
arms,  he  cut  their  throats.  He  cut  his  wife's 
throat,  and  started  to  kill  himself.  At  the 
last  minute,  his  courage  failed  him  and  he 
went  screaming  into  the  streets,  blood  gush- 
ing He  was  picked  up  by  members  of  the 
Danish    underground   who   saved    his   life. 

But  soon  the  Jews  learned  that  their  coun- 
trymen could  be  trusted  to  the  point  of 
death.  Danish  groups  began  organizing  for 
the  complicated  task  of  transporting  Jews  to 
safety  abroad  Danish  fishermen  were  pre- 
pared to  tran,sport  them  to  Sweden.  In 
Copenhagen,  a  mild-mannered  bookshop 
owner,  Mogens  Staffeldt,  turned  his  store 
Into  a  virtual  travel  agency  to  aid  the  refu- 
gees to  KCt  to  the  docks  During  the  October 
rescue  operation.  Staffeldt  and  other  resist- 
ance members  were  so  busy  getting  Jews  to 
the  docks  that  they  became  annoyed  when 
somebody  entered  the  bookshop  to  buy  a 
book  Staffeldt  and  his  brother  were  finally 
caught  by  the  Gestapo  and  sent  to  a  con- 
centration camp  In  Germany,  He  managed 
to  escape,  but  his  brother  died  there. 

I  asked  SUffeldt  why  he  had  been  so  In- 
volved  In    the   rescue   of  Jews.     He   replied: 
These  people  needed  help.     What  else  was 
there  to  do''" 

The  most  Important  center  In  Copenhagen 
for  the  rescue  operation  was  Blsf)ebjerg  Hos- 
pital Two  thousand  Jews  passed  through  Its 
gates  on  their  way  to  Sweden  Blspebjerg's 
role  In  the  rescue  operation  started  soon 
after  Rosh  Hashana  1943.  when  a  Dr  Secher, 
then  a  medical  student,  came  across  a  group 
of  40  Jews  hiding  In  a  little  village  south 
of  Copenhagen  He  appealed  to  one  of  his 
instructors,  Dr  K.  H.  Koster,  to  help  him 
get  the  group  to  fishing  boats  that  would  take 
them  to  Sweden  Dr.  Koster  agreed.  They 
planned  to  assemble  the  Jews  on  the  hos- 
pital grounds  and  take  them  to  the  docks  in 
a  canvas-covered  truck. 

The  ho.spital  chapel  was  selected  as  the 
point  of  assembly.  Blspebjerg  Hospital 
grounds  are  spacious  and  to  get  the  Jews 
from  the  main  gate  to  the  chapel  without 
arousing  suspicion,  a  mock  funeral  was  held. 
The  Jews  were  dressed  in  black,  carried  flow- 
ers, and  followed  an  empty  coffln  to  the 
chapel  building  Everything  worked  accord- 
ing to  plan  except  that  Instead  of  the  ex- 
pected 40  Jews.  140  appeared  for  transpor- 
tation to  Sweden. 

The  initial  40  were  transferred  from  the 
chapel  to  the  truck  As  it  pulled  away,  one 
of  the  younger  passengers  lifted  the  canvas 
and   thoughtlessly  waved  a  cheerful   goodby 


to  his  friends  left  behind,  A  Gestapo  car, 
which  had  been  parked  nearby,  started  fol- 
lowing the  truck.  The  doctors  feared  that 
the  rescue  attempt  had  been  found  out.  One 
of  Dr.  Koster's  aids  Jumped  Into  his  car 
and  followed  the  Gestapo  car  In  order  to  ram 
it  and  permit  the  truck  to  escape.  Just  as 
he  was  about  to  stage  his  accident,  the  Ge- 
stapo car  turned  off  onto  another  road.  The 
truck  with  the  refugees  was  able  to  go  on 
to   the  docks   without   further  Incident. 

At  the  hospital.  Dr,  Koster  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with  the  100  Jews  left  in  the 
chapel.  German  soldiers  and  the  Gestapo 
were  on  the  hospital  grounds  and  he  was 
afraid  one  of  them  might  wander  In,  He 
decided  to  hide  the  Jews  for  the  night  in  the 
basement  of  the  psychiatric  building. 

Next  day.  Dr.  Secher  delivered  200  more 
Jews  to  Blspebjerg  Hospital.  "I  knew  then," 
said  Dr.  Koster,  "that  the  hospital  was  going 
to  be  an  important  center  In  the  rescue  op- 
eration of  the  Danish  Jews.  I  welcomed  the 
Idea,  but  I  knew  that  we  had  to  get  better 
organized." 

Dr  Koster  asked  head  nurse,  Slgne  Jensen, 
for  help  in  sheltering  Jews  in  staff  apart- 
ments on  the  hospital  grounds.  The  nurse 
spoke  to  about  40  of  her  associates  who 
quickly  gave  her  keys  to  their  apartments 
and  moved  In  with  other  nurses,  sleeping  on 
living  room  couches,  on  floors.  In  bathtubs. 
The  next  day.  Nurse  Jensen  received  a  dele- 
gation of  angry  nurses — angry  because  they 
had  not  been  asked  to  help.  They  demanded 
to  know  what  they  could  do  to  save  the 
Jews. 

Nurse  Jensen  explained  her  role  to  me 
readily:  "When  you  have  a  democracy,  you 
must  be  willing  to  fight  to  preserve  it!  I 
had  been  engaged  In  Illegal  work  against  the 
Germans  since  April  1940,  when  they  first 
occupied  Dermiark.  When  the  Jewish  prob- 
lem cropped  up  here.  I  knew  I  had  to  help 
the  Jews      They  were  my  countrymen." 

The  rescue  operation  conducted  from  Bls- 
pebjerg Hospital  had  Its  mishaps.  In  one 
case,  the  Germans  raided  the  operating  room 
of  the  hospital,  found  a  surgeon  operating 
on  a  Jew.  and  machlnegunned  to  death 
everyone  in  the  room. 

Once  at  the  docks,  the  Jews  had  to  be 
taken  by  boat  to  safe  harbor.  The  Germans 
used  many  devices  along  the  docks  to  try  to 
trap  the  Jews.  Among  them  were  vicious 
dogs,  used  to  sniff  out  human  cargo.  Danish 
scientists,  however,  concocted  a  powder  made 
of  dried  blood  and  cocaine,  which  was  dusted 
on  the  decks  of  the  fishing  vessels  and  con- 
fused the  dogs. 

Twenty-five  miles  north  of  Copenhagen. 
In  Elslnore,  scene  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet, 
was  a  rescue  group  known  as  the  Elslnore 
Sewing  Circle.  Among  Its  leaders  were  Dr 
Gerrsfeldt,  a  physician.  Thomod  Larsen.  a 
policeman,  and  Earllng  Kaier.  a  sea  captain. 
They  rescued  many  Jewish  children.  Dr 
Gerrsfeldt  injected  them  with  a  serum  that 
kept  them  unconscious  for  hours  so  they 
would  not  cry  out  during  a  crucial  part  of 
the  operation:  Larsen  carried  the  uncon- 
scious children  out  to  Captain  Kaler's  boat; 
Kaier  transjxjrted  them  to  the  Swedish  coast 
In  January  1944.  during  a  raid  on  the  area. 
Policeman  Larsen  was  shot  and  severely 
wounded  by  the  Germans.  I  asked  him  why 
he  had  risked  his  life  to  save  Jews,  Larsen 
was  puzzled  by  my  question.  "These  people 
needed  help.  How  could  anyone  not  help 
them?" 

Ole  Llppman,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
underground  movement,  said  that  the  Danes' 
work  at  saving  Jews  had  a  direct  bearing 
on  their  overall  resistance  effort.  "The 
Danes  are  a  peace-loving,  easy-going  people 
At  first  they  had  been  reluctant  to  take  an 
active  part  In  the  resistance  movement.  But 
when  this  happened  to  the  Jews — when 
people  had  to  hide  friends,  relatives,  and 
people  they  hardly  knew — they  had  already 
taken  the  first  step  in  Illegal  activity  against 
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tJ^e  Gennana.     Alter  tliat.  they  figured  they 
might  as  well  go  all  the  way." 

In  November  1943.  sabotage  reached  Ita 
pealc  In  Denoiark.  Tbe  Gestapo  chief  Ln 
Copeahagen  reported  back  to  Germany  that 
Uie  Oant&h  resistance  movement  had  Intensi- 
fied because  ol  the  German  effort  to  arrest 
:he  Danish  Jews.  At  the  end  of  the  war. 
fit'lU  Marshal  Monq<t..niery  wrote  that  the 
Dnnlsh  resistance  movement  was  second  t<.) 
aune 

In  May  1945.  cifter  the  Germ;\n  surrender. 
•-he  Dai.Uh  Jews  came  back  to  their  home- 
land. To  Rabbi  Melcholr.  the  welcome  th'« 
Jews  received  un  their  return  to  Denmark 
*rtii  even  m  jre  .sigr.iflcant  than  their  ex.xiun 
'The  people  of  other  countries  have  let  tiielr 
Jew^  ^o  before  and  perhaps,  they  were  h.ip  -  y 
•o  gee  rid  nt  them.  e.'?peclally  when  Jewi.sii 
tioines,  property,  money  were  Involved.  In 
bUih  cases,  saying;  ■(co<<lby'  la  easier  than 
.^nylng  welcnme  back.'  But  when  we  re- 
turned, our  fplliiw  D.mes  did  s.iy  we.cim'^ 
Utik  '  .And  h  iw  tr.fy  s.iid  it  -  em(jtion.il!y. 
with  open  arms  and  hearts.  Our  homes,  fjur 
bu.slrif.saf^.  nur  pnp.-r-.y.  and  money  had  been 
taken  care  of  and  returned  to  u.s.  In  9<'me 
res'^a  we  f  jund  our  houses  newly  p.ilnted. 
aiid  there  were  f.  >wer3  on  the  table."  he  tjl;l 
rae.  "You  cannot  imagine  how  happy  It 
made  us  feel  to  be  bick  home.  The  wel- 
come we  received  fr  im  the  King,  from 
everybody,  la  the  most  important  historic 
event  m  modern  Dmish-Jewish  hl.story  " 

There  were  examples  of  courage  In  all  of 
t^e  ocrupifd  1-.  ui.'ries  but  Donm.irlc'^  record 
of  saving  almost  its  entire  Jewish  population 
la  unmatched  There  is  no  one  answer  to 
The  fjuestion  Wl.y  the  Dnne.i?  One  rfi.s<-)n 
lle.s  In  Denmark's  Ke<;)graphlcal  proximity  to 
neutral  Sweden  and  the  f.ict  th.a  .Sweden 
willingly  acrppt.-d  all  rr.'unees  who  reached 
her  sh  .res.  But  this  would  mran  little  were 
It  not  for  the  courage  shown  hy  the  King, 
the  Church,  the  medica!  prof"s.sion,  student 
group-s  ind  bu5J:;es8  ^rganlzatl  ).ns  that  un- 
doubtedly inspired  ti.e  general  p<jpuiat:on  to 
fallow  suit. 

Beyond  that,  we  must  consider  Denm  ^rk's 

I^ng  triditl.^n  ..;  democracy  as  early  a.s 
1690.  the  Concept  of  the  Ki.efo  was  ct>n- 
demned  by  th<»  Danl.,h  Parliament  .la  "in- 
hum.in  "  la  1314.  aU  racial  and  rellgl.'u^ 
tUJcrlnunalton  w.'.3  dec li red  Uleg  a  in 
Denmark. 

The  deeper  rinsw^r  perhaps.  Is  that  de- 
niocrvcy  and  hii.-n.tnit  ;r'.  ini.sm  go  hand  In 
hand. 


NKW    T  RANSPOR  r  A'l  ION   SERVICE 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr  President,  re- 
cently the  Canad.an  National  Railroad 
annouiice'l  that  it  plan.s  to  mautjurate 
a  .sea  traip.  .service  between  Prince 
Rurv^rt.  Brlti.«h  Columbia,  and  Whittier, 
Ala>;ka,  to  provide  t-%-!ce-a-m..inth  frei.'ht 
jerv'ice  to  the  A!a.>ka  Railroad  belt.  This 
mi  ans  that  about  48  frcitjht  cars  wuuld 
be  moving  north  each  month.  Ala.skan.> 
who  have  Iohk  been  awaiting  a  break- 
tnrourh  in  the  Alaska  shipping  trade 
that  would  hold  promi.se  of  lowering  the 
hi£;h  CD.st.s  in  Ala.ska  hav-  applauded  this 
anno'incement  The  Greater  Anchor- 
age Ala.ska.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on 
January  19  adopted  a  re.solution  in  sup- 
pot  t  of  the  Canadian  National  plants,  and 
I  a.-.k  unanimous  consent  that  .t  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  bemsi  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion v.a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  a>  follows: 

Whereas  it  is  the  determln.ition  of  the 
OreaUT  Anihora^e  Chamber  of  Com.Tierce  t.- 
promote  an  ad«-<iuate.  virile,  and  highly  com- 
{:)etUlve  ecjn>jmy  m  A.x-,ka,  and 


Whereas  Interests  outside  of  Alaska  have 
raised  obJectJons  to  Improved  transporta- 
tion  service   for   Alaska;    and 

Whereas  Alaska  is  nnw  a  sovereign  State 
of  the  United  States  and  Is  In  no  manner 
subordinate  in  rights  and  privileges  therein: 
N   w.  therefore,  be  It 

Rciolrcd.  That  the  Greater  Anchorage 
Clvxmber  cf  C>immerre  Is  proud  to  supp<irt 
ar.d  foster  any  .ind  all  activities  whl^h  will 
pr  jvlde  and  f  s*rr  more  ernr.omlcal  trans- 
7>ortat!nn  to  and  from  .Maska  In  pnrtlrular 
the  recent  .i.inoar.cemrnt  by  the  Can.-\dl.ir; 
National  Rallwrtys  conr-ernlns;  pr'^ctlnl  rail 
service,  and  fx.'ter  and  more  economical 
bargee  ."servlcr  to  .-.nd  fram  .Ma-ska  arc  itep.5  In 
thi.s  direction. 


LIVESTOCK  Nf  ARKET  BUILDER 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
.January  20.  1962  l.ssue  of  the  N.-bi  aska 
Farmer  d«^.scrihes  th.'  u'reat  Union  Stock 
Yard.s  Co..  of  Omaha,  as  an  !n.«;titutlon 
\\hich  is  the  shadow  of  its  builder. 

It  would  be  more  accurate  perhaps  to 
describe  Harry  B  CofTee  him.self  as  an 
institution.  In  the  pa.st  two  decades  his 
leadership  has  been  the  dnvinif  force  be- 
hind the  phenomenal  crowth  of  the 
Omaha  stockyard*;  Today  it  stands  as 
•^he  Nation's  lartjest  livestock  market 
And  by  all  Indications  it  will  remain  the 
leaJer  in  tcrvin;^  the  livestock  industry 

On  the  eve  of  Harry  Coffee's  retire- 
ment as  ctiairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Omaha  stockyards.  Elwin  Ramiey  wrote 
P'l  excfMert  article  for  the  Nebraska 
Fiirmer  Rf^ca!l-n  ■  in  vi\'.d  and  colorful 
detail  the  development  of  Coffee's  career, 
which  includes  8  years  of  distinguished 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
it  comes  as  a  fitting  salute  to  one  of 
Nebra.4:a's  true  pioneers  and  beloved 
citizens. 

I  ask  unanimotis  con.sent  thit  Mr 
Rnnnry's  f^ne  article  be  printed  follow- 
in':  these  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Livestock  Markft  BriLDEi 
I  By  Kwln  Ranney) 

They  say  In.stltutlons  are  the  di  id  jwb  of 
the  m'-n  who  builcl  them 

On  February  1,  at  the  age  of  71  a  Ne- 
Irakan  n.imed  Harry  B  Coflee  is  retiring, 
casting  a  lo:  g  shadow  Tl.it  ^l.  id'.iw  is  the 
Urih^n  Stock  Yards  Co  .  of  Oii..ih  i  u  .M-b.  un- 
der Coffees  leadership  for  the  past  19  yearn 
has  grown  to  be  the  Nations  largest  ilve- 
sto<  t  market 

It  was  on  February  1.  1&43.  with  the  country 
■•^it  wir  and  the  livestock  Industry  in  the 
throes  of  an  all-out  v.  irtlme  elTort  undrr 
war-Imposed  handicaps,  that  Harry  CofTe«» 
t«ilt  ver  as  •'.-•■.-.icle-  t  of  the  Omaha  stock - 
yarils 

CofTee  guided  the  Om.iha  section  of  the 
Nation's  great  livestock  Industry  through 
those  trying  times  and.  when  the  war  cloud.s 
cleared,  he  set  out  'o  build  and  build  and 
build  That  he  was  successful,  evervone 
connected  with  tlie  Indus'rv  knows  The 
Omaha  stockyards  became  the  country  s 
lead'.ng  livestock  niarket  in  i:<S5  ar.ri  h\.s  bfld 
that  position  ever  since  Harry  r»-'lred  from 
the  presidency  a  year  airo  and  his  served  for 
the  pftst  year  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors 

What  kind  '■'  man  dofs  It  take  fo  do  a 
job  like  this  in  the  market  end  of  the  llve- 
8t<')ck  bu.slness? 

Well,  In  the  pers^^m  of  Harry  Bufflngton  Cof- 
fee there  are  combined  really  three  r>e<)pie^- 
buslnessman.  statesman,  and  livestock  man. 


NATTVZ  NCllKASKAlt 

A  native  Nebraska^,  Harry  grew  up  on  a 
raucb  la  the  hard -grass  country  in  Sioux 
County.     HIM  forebears  were  Texan*. 

Harry's  father.  Samuel  Bufflngton  Coffee, 
came  up  from  Texas  In  1877  to  engage  In  the 
cattle  buslitese  In  Wyoming  with  hU  brother. 
Col  C  F  Coffee,  who  had  driven  a  trail  herd 
of  loiighorn  steers  from  I'exas  to  Cheyenne 
In  187J  for  the  Snyder  brothers  (J.  W.  and 
D  H  )  J  W  Snyder  had  married  a  sister 
of  ilu."!  '  and  Cok)nel  CoUee.  When  Buff 
airucd  m  W>o:ning,  Colonel  Coffee  had  es- 
tabluhed  his  '^.rpt  rani-h  on  Box  Elder  Creek 
near  Cheyenne.  Several  years  later,  the 
coiunt-l  ftt)ld  out  and  ^•^La.blubed  a  rsnch  In 
virgin  terrltcjry  In  the  Hat  Creek  Valley, 
Sioux  Count)  .  Nebr 

Buff  Coffee  ebtablliihed  hU  ranch  In  1870 
<in  Lickett  Creek,  7  miles  we.st  of  the  colo- 
nel's Hut  Creek  Kt.1'.  h  and  22  miles  nortli- 
e.i-si  of  Mamaun. 

Th"  brothers  incrc.used  their  holdings  by 
gi"nng  their  cowb<i>  fricii  Is  U)  file  on  home- 
.steiids  and  t.'-ee  c.a.mi.s  When  the  home- 
^t•■  id  requl.'eni''iit»  had  tn-en  completed,  the 
br'  ihers  *o'ild  f^urin.ioe  the  laud. 

IMRN    r>f    RANCH 

On  M..r  h  1  IP.no.  Buff  C  ffee  mirrJed 
Elizibeth  P.sd.vle  f  Cieorgetown.  Tex  and 
br  )u.:ht  her  to  his  Plrtu  County  ranch 
where  Hsrrr  the!r  f^"*  s or  was  b>  rn  on 
M.ir-h  ]>^.  IHiiO 

In  1«98  he'-.-iMs^  f  rrr  ,'or  r.pportunlty  for 
eTpnnjlon  Buff  bought  another  Slc-ivix  Coun- 
ty ranch  located  on  th»»  Niobrara  river  1.5 
miles  south  nf  H.irrlson  The  ranch  Included 
3  000  acres  .ind  5  mi'es  of  rher,  with  about 
1  .fXX)  acres  of  Irrigated  me.idovr  On  e.ich 
side  of  the  r!.  er  wh.s  open  free  range  whirh 
the  r  irT-b  largely  r-  ritr  illed  by  virtue  of  itn 
owning  tbe«M    ter  e  i ps  to  the  river 

B  iff  Coffee  had  niorlt?H»;ed  everything  he 
h.id  to  buy  and  ?t  'ck  this  new  ranch  Two 
yeirs  l.iter  Buff  died  of  pneurn-'iiln  letivliig 
hl.s  widow  and  fiir  children  H  irry  w.-is  10 
v^^rs  of  age  at  that  time  Co]  c  F  Coffrp 
w  -s  app  ;r.'e(l  a Jmln.,s*r  ;t  r  of  the  estate 
and  took  over  the  m.in.igenient  of  the  two 
ranches.  B  iff's  f.inillv  was  moved  to  Chad- 
r  r  where  the  ro|,,n»^I  and  his  family  lived 
and  where  'he  colonel  was  etii'aged  In  the 
hi:;klng  business  m  addition  to  his  exten- 
81  vr  r  inrh  op^ra'ion.s 

C  Oonel  Coff.-e  contlnu'»d  to  look  a.'ter  the 
rinrhee  and  Buff's  family  as  though  they 
wre  Ms  own  untU  the  estate  waa  settled 
some  15  \eurs  later  After  his  father's  death, 
Harry  was  c  nsidered  the  man  of  the  family, 
a  factor  wh:<h  matu.'ed  his  thinking  and 
sens*-  .>f  res[H)n8il)..itv  early  in  life.  Sum- 
mers he  8:>ent  putting  In  long  hours  In  the 
saddle  working  on  tie  ranch  He  earned  II 
a  day 

In  Harry's  own  words.  "  Frr>m  the  time 
father  died.  I  had  U^  asstime  a  d.ids  respon- 
•^ibiUty  I  wa.s  d.lng  a  manii  J,»b  as  a  kid. 
learned  the  value  of  a  dollar,  where  It  came 
fr.im,  and  h  iw   to  appreciate   It." 

The  long  h'  urs  of  work  Instilled  an  In- 
d»"[>endenl  discipline,  but  H  irry  and  his 
br  "th'-rs.  tluv  and  Hex,  still  found  fun  and 
reoreaiion.  Hurry  grii.s  when  he  relatci  this 
one 

BREAK       RORSCS 

"On  Sundays  we'd  break  horses— got  to 
bf  pr-^tty  good  riders  We  liXed  to  put  on 
a  little  rodeo  for  h  >mestend  neighbors,  one 
In  particul.-u-  because  the  women  would 
brin?  out  cookiee  and  desiserts  " 

Then  there  were  the  Jobs  nice  keeping  the 
T  X.I.S  I.onghorn  .steers  out  of  the  meadow. 
The  Jittery  brutes  had  a  habit  of  tearing 
down  fence.s  to  get  what  they  wanted  Harry 
whn.,ped  ojie  day  when  he  found  eeTeral 
hunilred  in  the  meadow  There  waa  little 
he  could  do  during  the  next  few  minutes 
ex  ■«'p»  watch  thorn  tear  out  a  half  mile  of 
fenre  " 

A'..'  ther  time  Harry  whs  along  on  a  trail 
drive  moving  steers   to   tlie   railroad  shipping 
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p<j|nt  at  Andrews  The  steers  were  supposed 
to  go  to  Omaha.  Just  as  the  Longhorns 
started  Into  the  shipping  pens,  the  train 
puffed  around  a  far  bend  and  whistled.  In 
a  very  short  time,  Harry  vouches,  you  could 
fee  steers  headed  back  Ui  the  ranch  from 
all  directions  That  tralnload  was  a  week 
Lite  getting  to  Omaha 

Colonel  Coffee  held  the  ranches  InUct  un- 
til 1915  when  the  estate  was  settled  and 
Hex  was  put  on  the  Lkkett  Creek  ranch; 
the  ranch  on  the  Niobrara  River  was  Incor- 
[H. rated  into  the  Coffee  Cattle  Co  Harry 
w.is  president,  brother  "Chic"  (Guy)  was 
vice  president  and  general  manager,  and  sis- 
ter Kdna  and  their  mother  completed  the 
ci  irjvirat  Ion 

Harry  never  forgot  the  long  hours  of  work 
on  the  ranch  It  cultivated  an  unswerving 
discipline  that  he  exerted  Upward  any  Job 
he  tackled  thereafter  T(<lay,  wife  Katherine 
humorously  testifies  that  "Harry  Is  not  In- 
i  l;ned  tow.u-d  physlcid  endeavor  of  any  kind. 
He  says  he  worked  hard  on  the  ranch  Now 
he  still  works  hard,  but  In  a  big  chair  with 
a  big  desk  In  a  big  office  Harry  has  done 
a  lot  (if  things  but  basically  I  think  he's  a 
businessman  " 

Harry  entered  the  University  of  Nebraska 
m  19U9  majored  in  law  and  received  a  bach- 
fior  of  arts  degree  In   1913 

In  college.  Harry  t>ecame  acqu.ilnted  with 
a  graduate  who  was  m.iking  a  lot  of  money 
selling  Mont. ma  land  to  Lincoln  Investors. 
■  If  this  fellow  can  sell  real  estate."  Coffee 
deliberated,  I  think  I  could  too  "  He  toured 
that  Montana  area  but  decided  there  were 
Ix-tter  land  b.irgains  to  be  sold  right  in  west- 
ern Nebraska  After  college,  he  returned 
to  Chadr^m  to  iielp  orwuni/e  the  Coffee  Cat- 
tle Co  and  to  open  a  real  estate  and  Insur- 
ance ofBce  S<'lllng  ranches  was  one  of  his 
first  Independent  and  big-scale  business  ven- 
tures, and  It  boomed 

Harry  t<x>k  leave  of  the  Chadron  business 
for  a  3-month  tf.ur  of  South  America  In 
1915  and  for  another  period,  from  1917  to 
1919.  to  serve  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
air  service 

After  tlie  war  Harry  returned  to  his  Chad- 
ron office  to  sell  over  11  million  worth  of 
real  estate  in   9  months 

'I  Hashed  the  cfimmlsslons  for  Inter  ven- 
tures," he  remiirks 

Always  versatile  In  8[>eculatlon.  Coffee 
tried  a  hand  In  several  outside  endeavors. 
Most  often,  an  uncanny  sense  of  business. 
I'lus  level-headed  analysis  of  situations 
prompted  him  to  get  Into  a  business  when 
It  liK.ked  good  get  out  fast  when  Its  market 
slumped 

THr    SHEEP    BUSINES.S 

Even  some  of  his  beet  friends  may  not 
know  that  Harry  Coffee  was  once  In  the 
sheep  business  It  was  In  the  middle  1920's 
with  the  cattle  business  In  a  slump  that 
Harry  decided  an  Investment  In  sheep  might 
pav  off  He  phoned  his  brother  at  the  ranch 
and  suggested  the  possibility  to  him. 

Sheep  '  his  brothers  voice  stormed  out 
of  the  phone  "What  the  hell  do  you  know 
about  sheep'" 

Nothing,"  Harry  countered,  "but  I'll  send 
a  .'heepman  along  with  them." 

It  turned  out  that  the  sheep  paid  off  very 
well  for  several  years,  and  the  one  band 
Increased  to  three  bands  of  about  1,500  each. 

It  8(xin  became  necessary  to  find  a  new 
locution  with  sufficient  pasture  for  the  sheep. 
A.'  a  result,  the  Coffee  Cattle  Co  leased  about 
40.000  acres  of  land  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation  In  South  Dakota  and  moved 
the  sheep  operation  there  In  1932  during 
the  depression  A  few  years  later,  drouth 
and  grasshoppers  seared  the  reservation. 
White  River,  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
water,  dried  up  and  the  Coffee  Cattle  Co. 
liquidated  ite  sheep  business.  '■Prom  then 
on."  Coffee  aays,  "we  stayed  strictly  with 
cattle.  " 


HIGH  QUAUTT  HERO 

The  family  kept  the  ranch  tintll  1950  when 
it  was  sold.  By  that  time  the  ranch  had 
iBcreaaed  to  10,000  acres,  the  herd  had  been 
developed  to  300  registered  Herefords  and 
1.200  to  1,500  head  of  commercial  cattle. 
Harry  declares  it  was  one  of  the  highest 
quality  commercial  herds  In  western  Ne- 
braska. 

Harry  has  only  high  praise  for  the  Sioux 
County  hard-gra4>fi  country  where  he  was 
reared. 

"That  area  is  one  of  the  best  for  ranching," 
he  says  'The  grass — buffalo,  grama,  black- 
root— keeps  Its  nutrition  and  strength  over 
the  winter.  Cattle  can  graze  the  rugged 
grass  right  off  the  hillsides  In  winter.  The 
last  7  years  there,  we  fed  no  hay  except  to 
calves — only  cotton  cake." 

Business  and  civic  activities  have  occupied 

nearly  all   of   Harry's   time   most  of   his   life. 

■  He    has    had    few    steady    hobbles,"    says 

his  wife,  Katherine,   "except  traveling;  he  has 

seen  much  of  the  world  " 

A  little  extra  excitement  has  been  thrown 
In  on  a  few  of  Harry's  trips  Upon  com- 
pleting the  tour  through  South  America 
after  college,  he  boarded  a  British  ship  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  German  raiders  chased  them 
during  the  21 -day  trip  to  the  New  York  Har- 
bor and  safety. 

In  1921,  Harry  attended  the  international 
convention  of  Rotarians  in  Edinburgh  and 
loured  for  several  months  in  France,  Ger- 
many,  lUily,   Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Later,  In  1939.  as  a  congressional  delegate 
to  the  Interparliamentary  Union  In  Oslo, 
Norway,  the  Congressman  and  his  wife 
again  saw  parts  of  Europe,  That  trip  was 
cut  short  however,  at  the  advice  of  author 
John  Gunther  who  had  Just  returned  from 
Warsaw  and  Moscow.  At  a  dinner  party  of 
the  American  Minister  in  Riga,  Latvia,  Gun- 
ther warned  them  that  war  was  imminent 
and  to  get  to  a  neutral  area  quickly.  The 
Coffees  hurriedly  departed  and  spent  the 
night  In  Danzig.  Poland,  Newsmen  re- 
quested an  Interview  at  the  hotel  that  eve- 
ning, which  Coffee  granted.  Asked  what  the 
United  States  would  do  if  war  broke  out.  he 
replied  that  he  didn't  know,  but  he  thought 
the  country  should   not   get   involved. 

If  war  does  break  out.  what  do  you  think 
will  happen  to  Europe?"  came  the  question. 
Coffee  read  his  reply  in  the  German  and 
Polish  newspapers  the  next  morning  on  a 
train  ride  to  Berlin:  "Communism  will  rise 
from  the  ashes  of  that  conflagration," 

The  Coffees  reached  Switzerland  and,  the 
next  morning,  found  that  their  sailing  date 
had  been  set  ahead.  They  had  but  1  hour  to 
pack  and  get  on  the  last  train  to  catch  the 
ship  "We  beat  the  war  to  the  ship  by  1 
d.Ty, 

"I  think."  Coffee  grins,  "that  trip  was  the 
fastest  that  any  man  ever  gave  his  wife 
through  Europe  " 

Harrys  congressional  experience  began  In 
January  of  1935.  The  year  before.  Bob 
Graham,  then  president  of  the  Nebraska 
Stock  Growers  Association,  had  persuaded 
Coffee  to  run  for  Congress  from  Nebraska's 
big  Fifth  District,  then  consisting  of  32 
counties.     He  served  until  January   1943. 

"I  was  on  the  Agricultural  Committee  all 
of  the  time  there,"  Harry  recalls.  "I  went 
down  as  a  conservative  Democrat — Inherited 
that  party  from  my  Texas  ancestors.  How- 
ever, as  a  protest  against  the  New  Deal 
philosophy  I've  been  a  registered  Republican 
since  the  fall  of  1942.  when  I  supported  Ken- 
neth Wherry  for  the  Senate." 

Charles  O'Rourke,  vice  president  of  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Omaha,  relates 
that  he  first  met  Harry  Coffee  In  1935  In 
Washington,  DC. 

"In  Congress,  Harry  was  regarded  as  a  live- 
stock spokesman,  not  Just  for  the  big  Fifth 
District  of  Nebraska  which  he  represented 
but  for  the  whole  livestock  industry  of  the 
Nation." 


About  his  political  philosophy,  Harry  gets 
to  the  point  in  a  hiury.  "I  believe  in  the 
economic  theory  of  supply  and  demand.  I 
oppooed  the  New  Deal  phlloeophy;  I  opposed 
the  1940  election  of  Roosevelt  as  a  violation 
of  the  third  term  tradition. 

"When  any  bill  concerning  price  supports 
came  up  In  Congress,  I  always  worked  to 
remove  any  clauses  that  included  livestock, 
in  accordance  with  the  beliefs  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Cattlemen's  Association  and 
the  Nebraska  Stock  Growers  Association. 
Livestock  has  remained  in  a  free  economy, 
and  it  Is  still  the  most  stable  agricultural 
commodity.  Any  time  you  accept  any  type 
of  supports,  you're  Just  putting  a  rope 
around  your  neck.  Price  supports  mean  pro- 
duction control.  You  sacrifice  the  future  for 
some  Immediate  gain." 

It  was  in  Washington.  DC,  that  Harry 
first  met  Katherine  Newbranch  Douglas, 
daughter  of  Harvey  Newbranch,  long-time 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Omaha  World  Herald. 
On  November  30,  1935.  Harry  and  Katherine 
were  married  in  Omaha.  Harry  was  then  45. 
In  1942.  Harry  ran  unsuccessfully  for  the 
US,  Senate.  He  finished  out  his  "term  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1943,  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  of  Omaha 

In  the  Congressional  Record  is  a  speech 
given  July  9,  1942.  as  a  tribute  to  Harry  B 
Coffee  by  Harold  Coolet,  of  North  Carolina 
then  a  Member  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  now  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee   on    Agriculture.     Coolet    said: 

"While  I  have  not  always  agreed  with  him, 
I  have  never  had  a  single  occasion  to  ques- 
tion his  sincerity  or  Intellectual  honesty  I 
know  that  he  has  at  all  times  been  actuated 
by  a  superiority  of  purpose  and  by  a  supreme 
devotion  to  the  Ideals  and  fundamental 
principles  which  constitute  the  very  bed- 
rock of  our  democracy.  He  hais  never  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  principles  for  political 
exF>ediency,   nor  for  fleeting  popularity." 

Edgar  Howard,  an  editor  of  the  Columbus 
Telegram,  wrote  in  his  newspaper's  editorial 
columns:  "I  often  hear  men  ask  how  come 
Harry  Coffee  is  so  popular  in  his  home  dis- 
trict. The  question  is  easy  to  answer.  In 
the  first  place,  the  personality  of  Harry  Coffee 
Is  pleasing.  In  the  second  place,  he  is  honest. 
In  the  third  place,  he  is  never  a  coward." 

Harry  says.  "I'm  a  stickler  for  principles. 
There  should  be  no  compromise  of  princi- 
ples for  the  sake  of  political  expediency." 

On  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  Co.,  of  Omaha,  in  1959,  a  special 
enlarged  annual  report  was  published,  eval- 
uating the  progress  of  the  company  during 
the  16-year  period  beginning  in  1943.  The 
records  Indicated  that: 

At  the  end  of  1942  the  company  had  no 
earned  surplus.  By  1959  earned  surplus 
amounted  to  $2,409,623.24.  and  over  $7  mil- 
lion had  been  paid  In  dividends  to  stock- 
holders during  the  16-year  i>eriod. 

operate  at  profit 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period,  the  South 
Omaha  Terminal  Railway  Co.,  a  subsid- 
iary of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  of  Omaha, 
had  a  deficit  of  $253,163.84  and  no  siu-plus 
of  any  kind.  It  had  been  operating  at  a  loss. 
By  1959,  after  16  years  of  operating  at  a 
profit.  It  had  an  earned  svirplus  of  $444,333.06, 
and  had  paid  Its  parent  company  $561,000  in 
dividends. 

The  Livestock  Exchange  Building,  a  major 
facility,  had  for  several  years  operated  at  a 
loss.  During  the  16-year  period  following,  it 
was  placed  on  a  profitable  basis  and  consider- 
able remodeling  was  completed. 

Constant  additions  and  rebuilding 
throughout  Coffee's  administration  have  re- 
sulted in  a  stockyards  well  kept  for  the 
comfort  and  easy  handling  of  the  market 
animals,  with  such  firsts  as  the  double-deck 
650-car  auto  park  with  more  space  than  any 
other  such  stockyards  facility  in  the  Nation, 
a  headquarters  building  with  the  latest  in 
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restaurant,  ballroom,  and  customer  comfort: 
facllltlea.  Including  air  conditioning  aad 
automatic  elevaton. 

"Harry  s  philosophy  haa  always  been  that 
the  stockyarda  are  to  serve  the  feeder  and 
pr'Klucer.  ■  declare*  Vice  President  O'Rourke 
"Hes  preached  that  theory  to  employees  m 
creating  better  service. 

Harry    ta    a    bear    for    work-  always    has 
b«»en. 

■But  the  past  couple  of  years  he's  taken 
vjp  (?olf  with  a  passion,  and  he  was  hard 
U)  live  with  around  here  after  he  shot  a  hole 
m  nne  nn  the  country  club  golf  ctiurse  " 

Iti  1955.  Omaha  rnted  first  In  the  Nation 
In  totul  livestock  receipts.  Anally  bumpiiik; 
Chicago  for  that  position  and  reniainlng  .t. 
the  t<ip  since  then 

ri.NEsr  ;.N'    rue  nati.in 

Today  the  stijckyards  facllltie*  and  services 
at  Oma/ui  are  reci>*fnl.<rfd  as  the  Or.est  in  the 
Nation  It  haa  become  the  worlds  largest 
livestock  martcpt  and  meatpacking  center 

I;i  submitting  his  tlnal  report  as  presi- 
dt^Tt  of  the  L'nlni  ^j'ock  Yards  Co  .  i>t  Oinah  i. 
Ill  February  196!.  Coffee  repe.ited  his  con- 
tent: jn    concerning    livestock    marketing: 

"As  long  as  It  maintains  open  competi- 
tion among  .ill  baying  and  sealing  elements, 
reflects  prices  that  balance  supply  an^l  d*-- 
m.md,  provides  serMct»  and  f  icilities  neces- 
sary to  har.die  l:ve^t.x-k  economicaily  and  ex- 
peditiously, the  Omaha  market  will  continue 
to  be  the  leader  in  serving  the  livestock 
inrt'i.stry  " 

H.irry  has  always  been  active  In  civic  if- 
fairs.  Since  1^43  he  has  been  on  the  bojird 
of  governors  of  the  KiugJits  of  Ak-Sar-Ben 
and  chairman  of  the  ♦  H  livestock  show 
In  l>J5a.  he  was  named  King  of  Ak-Sar-Ben 
In  1956  he  received  the  Nebr.iaka  Builders 
Award,  the  highest  nonacademlc  award 
given  by  the  University  of  Nebraska  Board 
of  Regents. 

He  Is  a  trustee  of  the  Omaha  Industrial 
Foundation,  a  trustee  of  the  Unuersity  r 
Nebraska  Foundation  and  a  past  chairman 
of   the  Anierlcan  3'ock  Yards  Association 

In  their  June  cf)nventlon  last  year,  the 
Ne^J^aska  stockgrowers  presented  a  beau- 
tiful hand -tooled  leather  scroll  to  Harrv 
Coffee  •  •  •  in  recognition  of  his  leader- 
ship and  con'rlbutlon  to  the  cattle  industry 
of  Nebraska  a.s  a  rancher.  Congressman,  and 
president  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Co  .  of 
Omaha  ■•  Says  Harry  of  the  plaque.  "ThU  Is 
one  of  my  most  highly  priced  p>on.«e8sl'>n8  " 

As  the  ex-presldent  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Co  of 
Omaha.  Harry  has  assisted  the  new  presi- 
dent. Fred  GUmore.  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  p  .si*;,  n 


(  STAND  AND  REVERE 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr.  Presidpnt.  in  a 
few  month.s  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  observe  its  centennial.  Pre.si- 
dent  Keniedy  has  issued  an  appropriate 
proclamation  and  the  event  is  being 
marked  with  the  proper  observances. 

One  of  the  most  sagacious  journalists 
In  the  Midwest,  Mr.  J.  Hyde  Sweet  of  the 
Nebraska  City  News-Press,  has  taken 
early  note  of  tiie  forthcoming  celebra- 
tion. Mr.  Sweet  is  a  former  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  a  fel- 
low townsman  of  the  Nation's  third  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  J.  Sterling  Mor- 
ton. 

Mr.  Sweet  is  something  of  an  icono- 
clast which  makes  his  lively  columns, 
whether  written  from  Nebraska  City  or 
his  winter  home  in  Arizona,  among  the 
t>eM  read  in  Nebraska.  In  the  January 
19  issue  of  the  News-Press  he  suggests 
editorially    a    somewhat    different    ap- 


proach to  the  observance  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Agriculture  centennial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial,  entitled.  "Stand  and  Reverr,' 
be  printed  in  the  Recx)rd 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmu-d  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

Stand  and  Rtvcae 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  U)0 
ye.irs  old  in  May  I'resldent  Lincoln  In  a 
brief  statement  establishing  wh.it  Is  now 
this  giant,  next  t'  Defense  snid  ttie  pur- 
p  '.se  is  to  a'-<iulre  and  diffuse  (g'^xl  word, 
that  I  useful  Informillon  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  agriculture  " 

Bv  Presidential  proclamation  of  Mr  Ken- 
nedy the  centennial  will  be  observed 
throughout  the  year  It's  a  good  thln^ 
too.  and  our  commvinity  should  do  l*s  best 
to   ciKiperate 

Agnr-n!ture  Is  lur  No  1  Industry  What- 
e. er  we  do  to  help  It  short  of  entirely  reg!- 
meriM.ng  It.  as  Mr  Freeman  would  like  to 
do  f  ,r  political  purposes,  should  be  accom- 
plished 

Perhaps  we  should  stress  tn  our  nwn  cele- 
bration the  historic  Independence  and 
rugged  Individualism  of  those  farmers  stiU 
ex'.iUng  who  subscribe  to  the  tene's  '  f  the 
Hepvibll'-  .is  ;.ild  down  by  th<'tr  rv->..rv  mm 
whj  had  sufff-red  much  and  knt- v  •.'.»■  value 
ot  personal  endeavor,  for  which  there  Is  nn 
substitute,  certainly  not  any  contrived  by 
'he  designers  of  "make  America  over'*  l:i 
Washlngt.in 

A  notable  Secretary  of  .^grlcu!*  ire  came 
from  Nebraska  City  J  Sterling  M'-r'on 
stopped  the  free  distribution  n{  garden 
seeds  a  petty  vote-catching  device  because 
they  were  useless  and  It  wasn't  'he  dut> 
of  Uncle  .Sam  to  distribute  them  In  the  first 
place       W^.at    a   switch    from    t.xlay 

In  the  see  nd  place.  Mr  Morton  turned 
baik  Into  the  Treasury  the  unspent  appro- 
priation of  his  -ifflce  Today  he  w  uld  he 
locked  up  In  an  Institution,  a  man  entirely 
unsafe  t(j  have  around 

lets  celebrate  the  100th  birthday  and 
feature  'ur  iwn  p.-irtl.lpatloii  In  the  welfare 
lT   the   Depirtment 

During  It  let  pei  pie  go  rut  to  Arbor  I.<xlge 
State  Park  and  s»ard  In  reverent  silence 
bef  jre  the  sta'uo  uf  a  man  who  helped  make 
Nebr.us!ca  a  g  " xi   place  to  live 


TIME  FOR  ACTION  ON   RESIDUAL 
OIL 

Mr    KEATINCJ.     Mr.    President,    it   Is 

aivvays  at  thi.s  limr  of  year  that  the  press 
and  our  mail  from  home  is  filled  with 
comments  und  complaints  about  the 
>iiortai,'e  in  supply  ai.d  con.sequ»nt  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  fuels  to  keep  u.s 
warm  over  ihc  umter  months. 

I  think  this  i.s  an  appropriate  time  to 
F>oint  out  that  I  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Norlhea-st  have  been 
urgently  calling'  for  the  removal  of  the 
present  quota  restrictions  on  import.s  uf 
residual  fuel  oil.  This  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  con-sumers  in  the  Northea^^t 

Residual  fuel  oil  is  a  byprtnluct  of 
the  refining  proces.s.  American  refiners 
produce  a.s  little  of  i*  as  passible,  and  an 
t  vor-incrra.sini;  number.  u:-.ing  hiyh- 
crade  American  crude,  crack  it  into  u.s 
higher  priced  components  and  produce 
m  residual  at  i.ll  In  1960,  .J6  percent 
of  our  residual  jil  needs  had  to  be  nvt 
by  imports,  largely  from  Venezuela. 

Residual  fuel  oil  :s  used  by  heavy  In- 
du.>trial  plants  for  heating  larce  build- 
ings and  apartment  houses  and  stores. 


haspitals  and  schools  Because  It  is  also 
a  primary  fuel  us«l  by  utility  companies 
along  the  eastern  sealMDard.  the  costs  of 
residual  fuel  arc  reflected  in  the  electri- 
cal bills  of  every  family.  The  price  of 
tills  key  fuel  has  risen  markedly  alnce 
quota  re.strictions  were  Imposed.  Today 
consumers  and  taxpayers  all  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  are  feeling  the  pinch 

Mr  President.  It  is  consistent  with  th" 
law  of  .supply  and  demand  that  fuel  oil 
costs  are  higher  in  the  winter  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year,  that  they 
are  paituularly  high  when  tlie  winter  is 
a  cold  one.  ;ind  bocome  outrageously 
hi»^h  when  tlie  commodity  Is  kept  ;n 
artificially  short  supply  Not  only  are 
prices  on  available  residual  oil  gettln- 
far  nut  of  hand,  but  also  the  limitation 
on  imports  matched  with  the  declining 
prtxluction  of  domestic  refiners  presents 
to  UAcrs  of  this  Vital  commodity  the 
Llireat  of  a  .serious  .-shortage.  Unless 
some  relief  is  obtained,  I  am  Informed 
tint  a  m.i.'nr  New  Yoi  k  utility  supplymg 
power  to  millions  of  metropolitan  resi- 
dents will  be  completely  out  of  oil  by 
m.J-February  As  another  case  in 
point,  the  New  York  City  Housing; 
Autiionty  ha-s  b«^en  forced  to  pay  from  89 
cents  to  $1  31  more  per  barrel  than  was 
paid  in  19S9 

The  residual  fuel  oil  quota  system  was 
initliitfd  as  an  emergency  measure  to 
se«^  that  .su[>plie.<^  of  thl.s  fuel  Imported 
in'n  the  l'nit<  d  States  did  not  run  too  far 
ah>ad  of  demand.  It  was  not  meant,  as 
I  uiidtrstiind  it.  a.s  a  means  to  cut  off  our 
source  of  supplv.  and  thereby  run  up 
the  pi  lie  to  American  consumers. 

The  domestic  oil  indu.'try  receives  no 
benefits  from  residual  fuel  oil  restric- 
tions I  have  even  noted  comments  by 
representatives  of  our  domestic  oil  In- 
dustry to  the  effect  that  the  quotas  on 
re.sidiial  oil  are  not  necessary  as  far  as 
the  industry  is  concerned  and  have 
merely  engendered  public  criticism 
They,  too,  favor  removal. 

What  we  need  is  action.  Preaent  hixh 
price  conditions  in  the  New  York  area 
and  In  the  entire  northeastern  market 
for  residual  makes  this  abundantly  clear 
While  I  represent  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  I  speak  In  this  in- 
stance for  people  up  and  down  the  east- 
ern seaboard.  I  mentioned  the  New- 
York  City  Ilousmg  Authority.  Here  are 
somt?  other  examples  of  increased  costs 
since  restrictions  were  Imposed  In  1959i 
Boston  City  Hospital  has  been  forced  to 
pay  58  cents  more  per  barrel;  Brattle- 
boro.  Vt  .  Memorial  Hospital.  48  cents 
more  per  barrel .  State  Teachers'  College. 
Bo.ston.  49  cents  more  per  barrel.  In 
.Tack.sonville.  Fla  ,  the  department  of 
electric  and  water  utilities  had  only  one 
resp(,nse  to  its  requests  for  bids  In  1961 — 
added  cost,  $430,000. 

These  price  increases,  in  addition  to 
costing  oil  heat  users  millions  of  dollars 
each  year,  are  damaging  the  ability  of 
American  businessmen  to  compete  with 
their  forei.t;n  Industries.  A  Maine  paper 
manufacturer  pays  30  cents  more  per 
barrel  for  fuel — a  major  cost  of  malting 
paper — than  his  Canadian  competition 
directly  across  the  border.  Japanese 
businessmen  buy  residual  fuel  for  56 
cents  per  barrel  less  than  their  Ameri- 
can counterparts. 
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In  sum.  quotas  on  residual  fuel  have 
meant  increased  prices  and  chillier 
homes,  schools,  and  industries  for  people 
nil  along  the  east  coast. 

The  Offlce  of  Emergency  Planning  be- 
-rvn  a  thorough  Investigation  of  this  de- 
plorable situation  In  June  of  last  year. 
All  interested  parties  were  given  every 
opportunity  to  submit  full  briefs  and  ex- 
fi'iisive  rebuttals  on  every  facet  of  the 
problem  All  of  the  facts  are  now  before 
the  administration  These  facts  over- 
whelmingly support  the  contention  of 
Northeastern  States  that  residual  quotas 
liave  been  an  oxpen.slve  experiment 
benefiting  r.o  one.  This  problem  has 
he#'n  studieti  to  death.  It  Ls  time  for  a 
docisiim 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  is 
the  mnmmp  hour  concluded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  bu.-^iness'' 


KANSAS    PROGR-VM    OF    SOIL 
CONSERVATION 

Mr  CARI.SON  Mr  President  Kan- 
sas has  for  years  earned  on  an  ouL^tand- 
ing  i^rocram  of  s(A]  con.<:ervation  and  the 
control    of    water    run   ff    at    Its    source 

Whil<-  this  procram  has  been  extensive 
in  our  State  there  is  an  ever-increasing 
and  expand::ig  need  fc^r  greater  \^ork 
in  the.se  fu  Ids 

The  future  growth  and  development  of 
o'lr  Stat(  will  be  lar^eh'  determined  by 
the  amount  of  water  tl.at  we  can  con- 
f^r\'r  for  benefici.'l  uses  This,  in  addi- 
tion to  t!ie  preservation  and  improve- 
ment of  our  soil  a.'^«:urcs  us  of  a  great 
future  in  the  field  of  ag.-lculture 

A.s  our  Nation  s  population  continues 
to  increase,  and  as  additional  acreages 
of  land  are  taken  out  for  nonagiicultural 
uses  and  urban  development,  land  will 
become  even  more  impoitant. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  our  State 
In  having  an  outstanding  State  Associa- 
ti'ii  of  Soil  Con.servatic  n  Districts.  At 
their  annual  meeting  In  Emporia,  Kans  . 
last  Novemt)er  they  adopted  several  res- 
olutions affecting  the  welfare  of  the  soil 
conser\-atlon  districts  as  to  both  State 
and  National  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution relative  to  Pedei-al  activities  be 
made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Brown  County 
Soil  Conservation  District  be  included 
as  a  part  of  these  remarks,  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Hiawatha  Daily  World. 
Issue  of  January  18.  1962.  and  editorials 
from  the  Marysville  Advixi^te  dated  No- 
vember 23.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions and  editorials  wen'  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a.>  follows  i 
RrsoLmoNs  Relattti:  to  Fbdehal  Acmnrncs 


Rcsolvrd.  Tliat  the  Congr 
States  be  a*ked  to  appropri. 
•  10  million  to  serrlce  exlstl 
Cv>ntractji    and    In    writing 
tracts 

11 

Whereas.    Congress    doea 
fund*  to  operate  the  Soil  C< 
lc«  and  a«  the  demand  for 
serve  the  soil  conaervation  d 
Is  greater  than  can  be  sup; 

CVZn 83 


"Rs  of  the  United 
ite  an  additional 
ng  Oreat  Plains' 
additional    con- 


appropriate  the 
nserratlon  Serv- 
.echnlcal  help  to 
LStricta  In  Kanaaa 
>lled  by  the  Soli 


Conaerratlon  Service,  due  to  the  llmltatlona 
of  the  oonaervatlon  operation  funda;  be  it 
Resolved.  That  Congress  Increaae  the  con- 
•erratlon  operation  budget  to  the  Soil  Con- 
aer^atlon  Serrlce  In  order  to  prortde  the  boU 
cociaervatlon  districts  In  Kansas  more  tech- 
nical help;  and  be  it  further 

m 
Re»olved,  That  to  facilitate  an  efficiency 
In  the  handling  of  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  ACP  budgetary  matters,  the  5  percent 
AGP  transfer  funds  be  elUninaLed  altogether 
and  that  this  different. al  of  money  be  made 
a  direct  transfer  of  Federal  app-'opriations  to 
the  S^il   CDn.'-^rv.ition  Service. 

rv 

■Where.-is  It  has  bctr.  r.cre„?..ry  to  reduce 
ACP  cost-sharinc  rates  on  certain  pr.ictlces 
within  The  St-;te  of  K.-insa^.  due  t-j  r.dv.iticed 
dr.. wi;  g  on  next  year's  fu:  ds,  be  ;t 

ncfolvcd.  That  the  Federal  Conp.-ess  In- 
crc:j.f  ACP  funds  for  1962  a:.d  subsecjuejit 
ye.irs,   a.nU  furthermore  be  li 

v 

r.pso'.r^d.  That  authorized  funds  be  desig- 
nated as  no-year  funds  each  year  for  ACP 
that  regulatory  steps  may  be  t  .ken  to  re- 
d.5trlbute  unexpended  surplus  funds  among 
.'?  tales 

VI 

R'so/rrd,  Tliat  the  Kansas  Association  of 
Soli  Conservation  Di.<=tri?ts  go  on  record  and 
lend  su])p«->rt  to  the  f jllcwlr.g  procedural 
recommendation  adopted  and  approved  by 
ii.e  State  agrlriiltura:  crr.serv.-'.tion  program 
to  wit'  That  when  a  cooperator  «:lens  with 
the  soil  consrrvatlrn  district  and  agrees  by 
contract  to  carry  out  a  basic  C-nservat:on 
plan  on  his  t;  tal  unit  over  a  limited  period 
of  years,  a  an.all  payment  increase  be  used 
to  establish  a  reserve  fund  to  permit  making 
an  additional  payment  of  10  percent  cf  the 
cost-share  payment  on  completion  of  the 
farm  plan.  Tliat  the  appropriation  act 
authorizing  the  1963  ACP  be  changed  to 
permit  the  State  agricultural  conservation 
pr-igram  to  use  the  funds  now  being  used 
a*  small  payment  IncreAaes  for  conservation 
plan  completion  payments. 

vn 
Rdfolred,  That  the  Federal  Government 
participate  so  far  as  possible  to  see  that  all 
water  storage  sites  be  developed  to  their  full- 
est potential.  That  a  review  be  made  of 
oost-aharlng  of  full  development  of  sites  for 
both  fSjCKl  control  and  storage. 

vm 

Rcsoh^ed,  That  the  grant  of  easement  for 
cable  lines  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  is  asking  the  landowners 
to  sign.  Is  taking  undue  advantage  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  farmer  co- 
operators,  on  their  Atlas  ml&slle  complex 
cables.  In  that  they  will  not  allow  cooper- 
ators  to  carry  on  conservation  practices 
alx)ve  the  missile  cable.  It  Is  unrealistic  and 
unfair  to  exjjert  the  cooperator  to  maintain 
30  Inches  c^  undisturbed  soil  above  this 
cable.  We  recommend  to  the  above  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Defense  Department  that  Im- 
mediate action  be  taken  to  make  provision 
for  lowering  this  cable  Immediately  where 
requested  by  the  cooperator  or  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service. 

DC 

Resolved,  That  the  Kansaf  Association  of 
Soil  Conservation  Districts  recommends  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the 
National  Moisture  Research  Laboratory  locate 
this  facility  In  the  State  of  Kansas,  where 
we  have  outstanding  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations. 

X 

Resolved,  That  the  Kansas  Association  of 
Soil  Conservation  Districts  reafOrms  Its  op- 
position to  any  amendment  of  Public  Law 
56fl,  permitting  the  assumption  of  the  con- 


tracting obligation  of  local  sponsore  by  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Govemnwnt. 


A  RxsoLtmoM  Fasssd  bt  tux  BaowM  Countt 

Sou.  CONSEXVATlOM  DiSTaiCT  AT  TZiX  Ai«NUAI. 

Meztidsc   Januast    17,   1962 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
reixi^ing  that  the  fertile  topsoil  of  the  Na- 
Uon  was  rapidly  being  eroded  from  the 
land  and  knowing  that  the  amount  of  water 
that  t)ecome«  available  for  use  is  greatly  de- 
jiendent  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  soU 
Is  used,  enacted  a  law  providing  for  land  and 
water  management  intended  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  ownerE  and  operators  of  land  to  con- 
s.rvfc  the  soil  and  the  water  that  falls  upon 
It:  :  nd 

Whereas  the  owners  and  operators  of  f  arm- 
Innd  '.re  participating  in  the  program  pro- 
vided for  by  Coiirress  in  increasing  numbers, 
mskii.e  necessary  the  expenditure  of  larger 
amounts  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  tiie  i-rogram:  and 

Whereas  the  funds  appropriated  by  the 
last  sessK.n  of  Concress  are  InsuflScient  to 
me.t  t:ie  aemancis  of  the  soil  conservation 
pr'-p^ram  f' r  the  present  year  of  1962; 

ThP:efore  we.  owners  and  operators  of 
furm?  in  Brown  County,  Kans..  In  annual 
meeting  assembled,  earnestly  and  respect- 
fully petition  Members  of  the  87th  Confess 
of  the  United  States  to  make  such  additional 
a;'prt.pn&tion  as  investigation  may  prove 
tj  be  req-'ired  to  the  end  that  we  may  be 
atlc  to  fulfil;  the  purposes  of  the  law  en- 
acted by  Congress  and  our  obligation  to  fu- 
ture generations,  to  endeavor  to  leave  the 
land  entru.'^ted  to  us  as  good  as  when  we 
inher.ttd  it. 


'Excerpt    from    the    Hiawatha    Dally    World, 
Jan.  18,  1962] 

A  resolution  p.assed  by  the  BCSCD  at  the 
an.-^ual  meeting: 

"WtTeas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  realizing  that  the  fertUe  topsoil  of 
the  Nation  was  rapidly  being  eroded  from 
the  land,  and  knowing  that  the  amount  of 
wi.ter  that  becomes  available  for  use  Is 
greatly  dependent  upon  the  manner  In 
which  the  soil  Is  used,  enacted  a  law  pro- 
viding for  land  and  water  management  In- 
tended to  make  It  possible  for  owners  and 
operators  of  land  to  conserve  the  soil  and 
the  water  that  falls  upon  it;  and 

"Whereas  the  owners  and  operators  of 
farmland  are  participating  In  the  program 
provided  for  by  Congress  in  Increasing  num- 
bers, making  necessary  the  expendltvu-e  of 
larger  amounts  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  program;  and 

"Whereas  the  funds  appropriated  by  the 
last  session  of  Congress  are  insufScient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  soil  conservation 
program  for  the  present  year  of  1962: 

"Therefore,  we,  owners  and  operators  of 
farms  in  Brown  County,  Kans..  In  annual 
meeting  assembled,  earnestly  and  respect- 
fully petition  Members  of  the  87th  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  make  such  addi- 
tional appropriation  as  investigation  may 
prove  to  •  •  •  be  ablp  to  fulfill  the  purpose 
of  the  law  enacted  bgr  Congreae  and  our 
obligation  to  future  generations,  to  endeavor 
to  leave  the  land  entrusted  to  us  as  good  as 
when  we  inherited  It." 


[From  the  MarysTlUe  Advocate,  Nov.  23,  1961] 

CONCiATtJLATlONS 

Congratulations  to  the  Marshall  County 
soil  conservation  district  on  winning  the 
Goodyear  plaque  for  doing  outstanding  work 
the  past  year. 

The  local  district  always  has  been  out  in 
front  in  activities  and  accomplishment*.  It 
Is  only  natural  that  the  group  should  be 
honored. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  land  are  being  saved 
in  the  county  through  the  service,  and  more 
win  be  down  through  the  years. 
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[Krom  the  MarysvUle  Advocate.  Nov.  23.  1961 ) 
FioHT  FOB  Son-  Savtno 

The  Marshall  County  farm  bureau  should 
be  backed  by  the  farmers  of  the  county  in 
the  move  to  Incite  the  Federal  Oovernment 
to  return  to  the  9200  million  annual  allot- 
ment for  soil  conservation  work  on  the  Na- 
tion's farms. 

While  billions  of  dollars  are  being  spent 
on  large  dams,  It  U  only  sensible  that  mil- 
lions go  for  work  to  save  the  soil  and  con- 
serve  the   water  on   the   good   land 

Farmers  have  had  to  keep  up  a  continual 
flght  for  funds  for  soil  conservation  work, 
as  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  has  ma- 
neuvered to  get  funds  for  huge  dams. 

It  always  has  been  the  contention  of  the 
Advocate  that  If  sufficient  soil  conservation 
work  Is  done  on  the  farms  that  only  a  few 
large  dams  would  be  needed.  But  the  large 
dam  program  has  gone  forward  at  high  speed 
and  some  soil  conservation  work  has  been 
retarded  or  neglected. 

Unless  the  farmers  and  landowners  of  the 
Nation  continue  their  flght  for  funds  they 
will  see  more  and  more  money  going  for  big 
dams.  It  is  only  sensible  and  reasonable 
that  the  funds  be  divided. 

Now  is  the  time  to  let  the  Congresamen  and 
Senators  know  that  the  farmers  want  and 
will  fight  for  continued  appropriations  of 
BUfllclent  nature  to  save  the  soil  and  hold 
the  water  where  It  should  be  stored. 


* 


STRENGTHENING  THE  CAUSE  OF 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  along  with  my  remarks  ex- 
cerpts from  remarks  made  by  Gov.  Nel- 
son A.  Plockefeller  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  ofHce  of  the  State  Commission 
Against  Discrimination  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr  President,  we  are  very  proud  of 
the  leadership  of  New  York,  under  a  suc- 
cession of  Governors,  beginninR  with 
Governor  Dewey  and  working  through 
the  gul)ernatorial  administrations  with- 
out regard  to  party.  There  has  been 
great  leadership  in  our  State  in  the  field 
of  assuring  equality  of  employment  op- 
portunity, as  well  as  in  the  field  of  all 
human  rights  Governor  Rockefeller 
Indicates  our  full  intention  to  maintain 
that  leadership,  of  which  I  am  very 
proud  in  terms  of  our  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

ES(  ERPTS    or    Remarks    bt    Gov      Nelso.v     A 

ROCKEriLLER      PREPARED      TOR       DELIVERY       AT 

Opening  or  the  New  OmcE  or  the  State 
Commission  Against  Discrimination  62 
East  125th  Street.  New  York,  N  Y  ,  Sl'n- 
DAT,    Januart  28,  1962 

The  opening  of  this  upper-Manhattan  of- 
floe  of  the  State  Commission  Against  Dis- 
crimination marks  a  vigorous  step  forward 
In  the  continuing  effort*  of  New  York  State 
to  assure  that  jill  Americans  shall  enjoy  their 
Inherent  rights  as  human  beings  and  as 
A.^le^lcan.•?  This  office  Is  here  as  your  friend 
r.  13  here  to  serve  you.  the  people  -  ail  the 
p««iple 

And  the  openlni;  of  this  office  Is,  It  seem* 
U>  me.  an  appropriate  occasion  to  announce 
n;y  phin.s  for  fvirther  strengthening  the  cause 
of  human  rights  In  New  York  State  this  year 
Specincally  my  reccjmmendatlons  to  the 
legislature  are  as  follows: 

1  To  expand  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mission from  Ave  to  seven  members  to 
strengthen  the  administrative  powers  of  the 


chairman,  appoint  for  the  first  time  a  vice 
chairman.  Increase  the  budget,  and  add  to 
staff  personnel.  All  this  Is  proposed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  one  objective — to  give 
the  people  better  service  by  preventing  any 
undue  delays  In  iictlon 

2  To  amend  t.ie  law  to  make  explicit  the 
ban  on  discrimination  by  labor  unions,  em- 
ployers, employment  agencies  or  their  rep- 
resentatives m  admission  of  Individuals  to 
apprentice  tralrlng  programs,  on-the-job 
training  programs  or  other  occupational 
training  or  retra.nlng  programs  Pasaage  of 
this  amendment  will  be  a  highly  significant 
step  forward  in  f.ssurlng  equality  of  employ- 
ment   opportunity 

3  To  close  gaps  In  the  section  of  the  law 
banning  dlscrlm. nation  In  places  of  public 
accommodation  hy  specinoally  adding  to  the 
list  of  such  places  In  which  discrimination  Is 
barred 

4  To  change  the  name  of  the  SUte  Com- 
mission Against  Discrimination  to  tlie  SUte 
Commission  fur  Human  Right* 

This  is  a  highly  slgnlttcant  step  far  more 
than  a  mere  change  of  name  For  It  re- 
flects an  evolutljn  in  attitude  and  the  af- 
firmative determination  of  my  administra- 
tion U)  see  Ui  It  that  all  New  Yorkers  fully 
enjoy  their  rights  as  Individuals  and  as 
Americans 

This  evolution  of  attitude  is  suggested  by 
the  thought  that  a  cui/«'n  of  this  State  does 
not  merely  have  the  right  to  ask  the  Slate 
t<j  help  him  because  he  has  been  discrim- 
inated against,  rather,  he  has  afflnnatUe 
rights  inherent  to  all  Americans 

When  he  comi-s  Vo  this  office,  or  to  any 
office  of  the  cnmi;il.-8l..n  he  comes  with  head 
held  huh,  as  an  Amenran  and  It  is  up  to 
the  coni.nusslMn  :■'  do  its  j..b  of  pruectlnt? 
the.".e  rights 

The  assurance  of  human  rights  Is  a  func- 
tion of  prime  signiricance  which  gt>e8  to  the 
very  spiritual  heritage  oi  this  Nation  This 
offlv-e  Is  a  symbol  of  my  administration  s  af- 
firmative determination  to  carry  out  this 
herlt<ige  <ia  well  as  my  deep  personal  dedi- 
cation  to   this  cause 


EXECITIVE  SESSION 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  Pre.sidt-nt.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Executive  Calendar 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  llu- 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  fxt'cutive  bu.'^iness 

The  Senate  resumt  d  the  considera- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  John  A  Mc- 
Coiie,  of  Califonua,  to  be  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President.  I  speak  with  rf•f^^rence  to 
the  nomination  of  Mr  McCone  to  be 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence 

On  the  floo."  la.st  evening.  I  stated 
that  I  was  kK)lcinK'  into  thf  tax  status 
of  income  received  from  shipping  in- 
terests owned  by  Mr  McCone  that  were 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Panama 
and  flying  either  the  Panamanian  flak; 
or  the  flag  of  Norway 

Reference  to  the  Annotations  on  the 
Internal  Reverue  Code,  for  paragraph 
883.  entitled  '  Exclu.sions  FYom  Gro.ss 
Income,"  lists  both  Panama  and  Nor- 
way among  the  countries  with  which 
the  United  States  has  ent«Ted  into 
exchange-of-notes  agreements  relating 
to  reciprocal  exemption  from  income 
taxation  of  shipping  and  aircraft 
profits  ■■ 

It  seems  evident  therefore,  that 
among  the  incentives  which  led  to  the 
incorporation  of  .several  of  the  McCone 


compaiues  In  Panama  and  the  flying  of 
their  sliips  or  afllJiates  under  the  flag 
of  Panama  or  Norway  was  the  exemp- 
tion of  profits  from  taxation  under  the 
normal  levies  for  American  business. 

There  is  nothing  illegal  about  this 

the  code  provides  for  it.  The  question 
arises,  however,  whether  a  man  with  the 
extensive  interests  which  Mr.  McCone 
has  in  these  foreign  shipping  companies 
and  their  amilates.  and  In  the  companies 
such  as  Standard  Oil  of  California  which 
use  these  lines  can  divest  himself  of  the 
natural  interest  and  concern  a  majority 
stockholder  would  have  in  their  fortunes 
in  a  disturbed  world. 

In  November  1961.  Mr.  McCone  re- 
signed from  numerous  directorates,  a 
half  dozen  or  more,  preparatory  to  en- 
tering on  his  duties  as  interim  appointee 
But.  Mr  President,  one  may  resign  as  di- 
rector of  Standard  Oil  of  California  and 
forgo  a  directors  salary  or  fees,  but  how 
does  he  divest  himself  of  interest  In  the 
oiH-rations  and  oversea  holdings  of  such 
a  company  in  which  he  retains  over  a 
million  dollar  interest '' 

One  may  resign  as  president  and  di- 
rector of  Josliua  Hendy.  but  how  does 
one  shed  himself  of  interest  In  the  sta- 
bility and  success  of  affiliated  foreign 
corporations  in  which  Joshua  Hendy 
Corp  owns  a  50-percent  interest  and 
profits  from  management  contracts 
when  Joshua  Hendy  is  100  percent 
owned  by  Mr    McCone"* 

One  may  resign  from  the  presidency 
and  directorship  of  Panama  Pacific 
Tankers,  but  If  one  owns  all  its  stock. 
how  does  one  divorce  himself  of  Interest 
in  its  worldwide  commerce  in  bulk 
cargoes,  including  oil"* 

One  may  resign  from  ofllclal  connec- 
tion with  San  Marino,  another  Pana- 
manian corporation,  but  if  one  has  an 
8.5-p<'rcent  stock  interest,  will  one's  at- 
titudes be  divorced  from  a  sp>ecial  con- 
cern for  the  sealanes  and  cargoes  it 
follows ' 

The  PRE>SIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
BrsH  in  the  chair' .  The  Senator's  time 
has  expired 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  have  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr  MrCLKLLAN  Mr  President,  re- 
serving; the  rl^;ht  to  object,  though  I  will 
not  object.  I  have  bt-en  waiting  for  the 
morning  hour  to  conclude  I  hope  I 
may  obtain  the  floor  and  that  I  may 
have  unanimous  consent  also  to  proceed 
beyond  the  time  permitted. 

Mr  HUMFHFiEY  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  that  the  regular  rule  of  3  min- 
utes be  followed  If  the  morning  hour 
has  then  been  concluded,  I  shall  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  P:xecutive  Calendar,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  may  then 
continue 

Mr  McCLPXLAN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yieW 

Mr  HUMPHRpri'  I  yield. 
Mr  M(  CLKLLAN  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  not  object  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  proceeding, 
but  I  felt  that  we  ought  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  tl;at  other  Senators  are  pres- 
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ent  waiting  and  have  been  waiting,  hop- 
ing that  the  morning  hour  could  be  con- 
cluded so  that  we  could  gti  on  with  other 
business. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Tvlr.  President,  I 
shall  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  may  pro- 
teed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  D  ikota.  One  may 
never  have  held  office:-  connections  in 
Iransworld  Carriers,  another  Pana- 
manian corporation,  but  if  Joshua 
Hi-ndy  100-percent  owned,  In  turn  owns 
50  prrc  nt  in  this  Panamanian  corpora- 
tion movuig  petroleum  and  other  com- 
mmlities  in  world  comnerce,  will  one's 
Rtutudis  and  areas  of  iaU^est  not  be  in- 
Il'.iencod  tlunby? 

Or  the  same  for  Redwood  Corp.,  in 
V  filch  Joshua  Hendy  is  a  large  owner. 

Mr  President,  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agencj  makes  decisions 
that  Involve  and  form  the  foundation 
for  national  policy.  H.;  will  deploy  the 
agents  of  the  CIA.  H;  will  assess  the 
importance  of  a  r(  port  of  revolution  in 
far  corners  of  the  ea^t^.  He  will  evalu- 
ate the  intelligence  that  is  assembled. 
He  may  then  direct  ccopi^ration  or  re- 
straint from  involvemenL  Will  his  in- 
stincts be  free  from  lis  background? 
Arc  his  shippuig  lnterta,t£  Identical  al- 
ways with  those  of  the  United  States? 

It  has  been  said.  Mr.  President,  that 
Mr  McCone  :.s  a  lyp.cal  example  of  the 
^:reat  American  success  story — a  man  of 
abilit;/  starts  from  sria'xh  and  becomes 
a  man  of  gieat  responsibility  and  great 
wealth  It  mit;ht  be  more  typical.  Mr. 
Pi-csident,  If  the  proflt?  had  been  made 
with  enterpri.«ies  Incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  sonic  State  of  t  ic  United  States 
or  With  .slups  sailing  under  the  American 
flag  or  buiJinesses  founded  on  American 
soil.  Yet.  I  do  not  object  to  Mr  McCone "s 
having  n.ade  his  mcney  by  leasing 
foreign-made  ships  and  flying  them  im- 
df  r  the  flags  of  Norway  or  Panama,  ex- 
empt from  US  Income  taxes,  or,  as  he 
put  it.  where  costs  car.  be  competitive. 
The  laws  permit  it.  Hut  I  do  wonder 
wheUier  his  vast  empire  in  that  field, 
builded  in  tiie  past  20  years,  have  not 
I '.naked  him  with  a  coiicem  for  oversea 
ojjerations  that  are  not  those  which  the 
average  and  typical  American  would 
iiave. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
additional  minutes  requested  by  the  Sen- 
r.lor  from  South  Dakoti  have  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  for 
a  brief  question? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  May  I 
first  conclude  my  statement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  s  time  has  expred. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unap.imous  consent  tiiat  I  may  propound 
a  brief  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecUon?  Without  ot  jection,  the  Sen- 
ixtor  may  ask  his  queston, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Where  did  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  obtain  the  figures 
of  Uie  percentage  boldii^s  of  stock  that 
he  quoted?  I  do  not  b.3lieve  they  are  in 
tlu>  tianscript. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  I  think 
they  are  in  the  record  of  the  hearings.     I 


have  not  intentionally  quoted  anything 
that  Is  not  in  the  record  of  the  hearings 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  not  challenging 
the  correctness  of  the  figures  given,  but 
merely  trying  to  learn  their  source. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
Senator  will  examine  the  questions  and 
answers  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  McCone 
as  to  the  ownership  of  those  corpora- 
tions, I  think  he  will  find  all  of  them  In 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  has 
morning  buslnes.s  bern  concluded'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  busine.ss?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


COMMISSION  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
In  legislative  session,  on  behalf  of  myself, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey],  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
IMr.  MtrwDTl,  I  introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  bill  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
Science  and  Technology.  This  bill  is 
similar  to  a  bill.  8.  1851,  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  in  the  86th  Congress,  to  cre- 
ate a  Commission  on  a  Department  of 
Science  and  Technology*.  TTie  revised 
bill  contains  a  broadened  declaration  of 
congressional  policy  and  objectives,  and 
places  more  emphasis  upon  the  need  for 
a  study  of  the  problems  relating  to  the 
Improvement  of  Federal  programs  for 
processing  and  retrieval  of  scientific  In- 
formation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations held  extensive  hearings  on  bills 
proposing  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Science  and  Technology  in  the  85th 
and  86th  Congresses,  with  emphasis  be- 
ing placed  upon  the  need  for  better  co- 
ordination of  the  civilian  science  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government. 
These  hearings  developed  the  need  for 
further  study  as  to  whether  or  not  a  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Technology 
should  be  created,  or  whether  the  science 
functions  may  be  effectively  reorganized 
within  the  existing  structure  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  without  the  necessity 
of  creating  a  new  Cabinet  post.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  is  to 
provide  the  President  and  the  Congress 
with  the  necessary  information  to  de- 
velop an  adequate  legislative  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  increasingly  important  fields 
of  science  and  technology. 

More  than  $9  billion  have  been  ex- 
pended in  each  of  the  past  2  fiscal  years 
for  research  and  development  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  in  order  to 
fulfill  their  missions  and  to  increase  sci- 
entific knowledge.  The  proposed  budget 
for  research  and  development  for  fiscal 
year  1963  is  approximately  $12  billion. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations has  developed,  during  the  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress,  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  new  problems  con- 


stantly arising  relative  to  fostering  and 
utilizing  science  and  technology  most 
effectively  and  economically  and  in  serv- 
ing agency  objectives  and  meeting  na- 
tional needs.  They  involve  among  other 
things  developing  and  utilizing  limited 
manpower  and  other  resources,  estab- 
lishing effective  cooperative  relation- 
ships between  the  governmental  and 
private  sectors  of  the  Nation,  and  devis- 
ing effective  organizations  to  accomplish 
these  purposes. 

In  its  report  on  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Hoover  Commission  stated  that  the  ag- 
gregate sum  expended  for  scientific  re- 
search and  development  in  fiscal  year 
1956  probably  exceeded  $4.5  billion 
aiuiually.  if  the  programs  of  our  in- 
dustries and  nonprofit  institutions  are 
included,  of  which  $2.4  billion  was  ex- 
pended by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  compares  with  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  research  and  development  for 
fiscal  years  1961-62  totaling  $9  billion 
aimually,  and  tlae  proposed  budget  esti- 
mate for  fiscal  1963  of  approximately  $12 
billion,  or  five  times  the  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  year  1956. 

The  Hoover  Commission  in  its  report 
stated : 

This  organization  of  research  and  devel- 
opment in  the  Government  Is  the  largest  in- 
tegrated EClentlflc  and  technical  endeavor 
that  any  nation  has  ever  attempted.  The 
program  in  the  departments  reach  through 
the  realm  of  abstract  science,  the  evolution 
of  scientific  discovery  into  inventions  and 
Improvements.  In  the  military  departments 
the  development  of  InventlonB  and  Improve- 
ments In  weapons  extends  into  the  test  of 
these  Improvements;  the  standardization  of 
design;  the  development  of  production  pro- 
grams, the  placement  and  coordination  of 
production;  and,  finally,  prodtictlon  must  be 
accompanied  by  continuous  further  research 
and  constant  evaluation  of  results. 

The  organization  of  all  Oovernment  re- 
search and  development  has  been  a  slow 
growth  and  a  constant  reallnement  to  meet 
every  discovery  In  basic  science  and  the  In- 
ventions which  flow  from  these  discoveries. 

Indeed  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  aec- 
tor  of  human  advancement  In  modern  times 
U  basic  research  Into  nature's  laws  and  ma- 
terials. It  is  from  these  sources  that  come 
the  raw  materials  of  applied  science.  We  owe 
to  basic  research  the  fabulous  Improvement 
In  the  health  of  the  Nation;  the  greatest  In- 
dustrial productivity  known  to  man;  the 
weapons  of  defense  which  have  protected  our 
Independence;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  universe. 

There  is  no  tribute  great  enough  to  ex- 
press the  Nation's  obligations  to  its  scientists, 
engineers,  and  military  personnel,  for  their 
contributions  to  our  constantly  increasing 
productivity  and  the  strengthening  of  our 
national  defense.  And  there  can  be  no  re- 
laxation In  this  effort. 

This  investigation  and  report  on  Federal 
research  and  development  activities  are  di- 
rected to  Improvement  In  organization  from 
the  constant  lessons  of  experience.  Com- 
ments on  secondary  weaknesses  in  organ- 
ization are  not  Intended  to  disparage  this 
enormous  accomplishment  but  to  construc- 
tively Improve  Its  management,  whose  ma- 
jor conduct  has  the  approbation  of  this 
Commission. 

Under  the  pressiires  of  the  world  situation 
these  expenditures  have  progressed  rapidly 
from  about  $29  million  In  fiscal  year  1D40  to 
the  prospective  sum  of  about  $2,060  mUllon 
for  fiscal  year  1956.  The  effectlTe  organiza- 
tion of  this  great  research  and  development 
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requires  the  constant  Integration  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  skills  and  effective  coordi- 
nation. 

The  research  and  development  programs 
for  military  strength  extend  across  the  en- 
tire forefront  of  basic  research  In  the  physi- 
cal science*  and  the  technologies  of  their 
application. 

Concurrently  all  areas  of  the  physical 
sciences — chemistry,  biology,  mathematics 
and  physics — are  represented  In  the  baste 
and  applied  research  programs  The  aerc- 
nauMcal.  chemical,  electrical,  electronic,  me- 
chanical and  metallurgical  technologies  nre 
all  contributors  to  the  development  pfj- 
grams,  and  one  or  more  of  them  Is  a  com- 
ponent of  every  weapons  development  pr  ij- 
ect.  The  scope  of  research  and  developmeiit 
leading  to  nfw  weapiin.'i  designs  has  a  sub- 
ject matter  content  whose  8cop>e  Is  com- 
parable to  that  underlying  the  de^iijn  of 
facilities  for  the  entire  civilian  economy 
The  task  force  subcommittee  has  limited  Us 
examination  to  management,  org;iiuzatU)naI. 
personnel,  and  major  programmatic  areas. 

While  the  high  quality  of  the  weapon.s 
systems  resulting  from  these  program.s  j?lve.s 
constant  evidence  of  successful  accomplish- 
ment, the  report  of  the  task  force  subcom- 
mittee has  revealed  areas  where  signifi- 
cant lmpr<jvement  can  be  miwle  and  economy 
realized 

The  Hoover  Commission  subcommittee 
report  on  research  activities  emphasized 
the  importance  of  Federal  research  and 
development  programs,  and  stated : 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  activities,  by 
location  would  be  a  task  of  major  propor- 
tions 

And  concluded: 

It  would  be  necessary  to  assemble  a  large 
group  of  experienced  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, including  experts  from  almost  every 
sector  of  science  and  technology. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  objective  of  the 
bill  I  am  introducing,  which  contains 
adequate  authority  to  set  up  a  Science 
Advisory  Panel  and  such  special  td-sk 
forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  evaluate 
all  Federal  scientific  and  technological 
activities  and  related  private  industrial 
and  institutional  activities. 

The  studies  made  by  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  Its  subcommittees  have  further  de- 
veloped much  information  relative  to 
certain  deficiencies  in  scientific,  engi- 
neering, and  technical  information  pro- 
grams, including  acquisition,  processing, 
documentation,  storage,  retrieval,  and 
distribution,  and  that  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  accelerating  scientific,  engi- 
neering, and  technical  progress  in  some 
30  or  40  Federal  agencies  which  perform 
some  functions  in  this  area. 

Mr  President,  the  objective  of  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  is  to  provide  for  a  joint 
legislative  and  executive  study  of  Fed- 
eral scientific  and  technical  activities  in 
order  to  evaluate  the  organization  and 
administration  of  such  activities  and  to 
recommend  improvements  in  present 
operations,  including  minimizing  of  un- 
warranted duplication  of  effort,  and  ef- 
fecting nece.s.sary  reorganization  and 
such  other  changes  as  may  be  warranted 
m  tiie  national  interest. 

I  am  convinced  that  aggressive  action 
in  these  areas  of  Federal  operation  is 
long  overdue,  and  that  some  legislation 
aloiig  the  lines  I  am  proposing  is  essm- 
tial  if  this  nation  is  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sixjn.sibihties    for   maintaining   an    ade- 


quate national  defense  and  to  promote 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

At  his  press  conference  on  January 
15.  President  Kennedy  stated  that  one 
of  the  most  critical  problems  facing  the 
Nation  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply 
of  scientific  and  technical  manpower." 
One  of  the  major  policies  set  forth  m 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  points  up  the 
need  for  the  improvement  of  policies  for 
recruitintr.  training,  and  utili/mg  scien- 
tific and  en^'inoenng  manpower,  and  the 
bill  specifically  includes  as  one  of  its 
major  objectives  the  assurance  of  the 
conservation  and  efficient  utilization  of 
scientific  and  engineering  manpower. 
The  ffffctive  reorsani/ation  and  ccxirdi- 
nation  of  existing  and  proposed  F'ederal 
science  and  technological  activities,  as 
proposed  by  the  bill,  would  tend  to  elim- 
inate unneces,sary  duplication  and  waste 
of  .scientific  and  en^'ineenng  manpower 
now  being  used  in  duplicating  and  un- 
coordinated programs  operated  or  spon- 
sored  by   the   F'ederal   Government, 

For  the  information  of  the  Congress. 
I  ask  that  there  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  title  summary  of 
hearings  and  reports  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  which 
have  a  direct  application  to  the  legis- 
lation proposed  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  sum- 
mary m.ay  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  iS  2771'  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commi.ssion  on  Science  and 
Technology,  introduced  by  Mr  McClei- 
LAN  ifor  himself  and  Senators  Hum- 
phrey and  Mt'NDT  I ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  lo  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
The  summary  is  as  follows 

Science     and     TtcHNouocT      Hcaxini.s.     Re- 
ports     ON      LECiISl..\TION.      SPECIAI.      KEP<  iRTS 

and      Pl-BLICATIONS C<  >  M  M  rTTEE      "N       Ci'.V- 

ERNMENT      OprRATIciNS 

Heiwlngs  on  S  3126  To  cre.ite  a  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Te'hni.Irifcry  ,  to  create 
Standing  Committee."?  on  Science  and  Terh- 
nolog>-  m  the  Congress),  to  est<tbllsh  N;i- 
tional  Institutes  of  Scientific  Research,  to 
authorize  a  pro{fram  of  Federal  luans  and 
loan  Insurance  for  college  or  university  edu- 
cation in  the  physical  or  blolotflcal  sciences 
mathematics,  or  pni?lncering.  to  authorize 
the  est.ibll.shment  of  sclentifli"  program.s 
r'l'side  (if  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes  Science  and  Technology  .Act  of 
19SH   pirt  1,  May  2,  6,  and  7.  1958 

Heani'.gs  on  S  3126  Expansion  of  Fed- 
eral program  for  ccKjrdlnation  of  scientific 
Information  and  U'X-umentatlon.  title  '  and 
on  S  40:19,  tf)  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
funds  through  grants  tor  support  of  sclen- 
tlflc  rest-arch  (title  II  of  S  31261,  Science 
and  Technology  Act  of  1958.  p.irt  2.  Juric 
25  and  26    1958 

S  Rept  No  2(344  (on  S  4039.  To  author- 
ize the  expenditure  of  funds  through  grants 
for  support  of  scientific  research.  July  30 
1958      Public  Law  934.  September  6    1958 

Committee  print  Report  on  deveN'pmetit 
of  scientific,  ent?ineerli!g,  and  other  pr. >- 
fps.sl mal  manpower  i  with  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Clovernment  i  i  Prepared 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service.  Library 
of  Contjress,  April  1957  )  February  13  ly58 
iQuattlehaum  report  ) 

S.  Doc.  No.  90  Science  and  Technology 
Act  of  1958  Analysis  and  summary  pre- 
pared by  the  stuff  of  the  Senate  C(jmmittee 
on  Cio\ernment  Operations  on  S  3126,  to 
'■rei'e   a    Department   of   Science   and   Tech- 


nology (to  create  Standing  Committees  on 
Science  and  Technology  in  the  Congress:, 
to  establish  National  Institutes  of  Scientific 
Research  U)  authorize  a  program  of  Federal 
loans  and  loan  Insurance  for  college  or  uni- 
versity education  In  the  physical  or  biologi- 
cal sciences,  mathematics,  or  engineering, 
to  authori/.e  the  establishment  of  scientific 
pr(»gnims  outside  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes  April  17.  1058  (Com- 
mittee print  of  same  published  February 
13     1958  I 

Hearings  on  S  876  To  create  a  Department 
(,>f  Science  and  Technology,  and  to  transfer 
certain  agencies  and  functions  U)  such  De- 
partment, and  on  S  586,  to  establish  a  US 
Depiirtment  of  Science  and  to  prescribe  the 
funcMons  thereof,  part  1.  Ap)rU  16  17,  1969 
On  S  626  S  ,^86  and  S  1851  for  the  eitab- 
li.shment  of  a  Commission  on  a  Depsjtmen' 
of  S«ience  and  Technology  part  3,  May  28 
1^59 

Sfiinte  Report  No  408  (on  S  1851  i  EsUb- 
iLshment  of  a  Commission  on  a  Department 
of  Science  and  Technology    June   18,   1969 

Senate  Rejxirt  No  24<<H  '  Progress  Reixir' 
on  Science  Program.':  of  the  Federal  O'  vern- 
ment  '   September  9,  19.SH 

Sen.ite  Reixirt  No  120  Scieiice  programs — 
86th  Congres.s    March  1*3    195'.' 

-Senate  Refiort  No  113.  86th  Congress 
Documt-niation.  Indexing  and  Retrieval  of 
ScientiBc  Information  A  study  of  Federal 
and  non-Federal  s<  lonce  Information  proc- 
es.sii;K  and  retrieval  programs  June  23,  1960 
iConunlttee  print  of  same    M.iy  24.    1960  ) 

Sen,tt<-    Dr>cument    No     1,S,    87th    Congress 
Do<  umentation     Indexing    and    Retrle\al    of 
S<ientiflr  Information      Addendum  to  Senate 
Uxniment    No      113    ui    the    86lh    Congress, 
March  9,  1961 

strtKoMvrmE  f>N   Rr<  irganization 

Committee  print  Coordination  t>f  Infor- 
matk  n  on  Current  Scientific  Research  and 
Development  SupjKjrted  by  the  US  Oovern- 
inent  Admmistrat've    and   scientific    prob- 

lems and  opfjortunltles  of  central  registra- 
tion of  rese.ir'h  projects  In  wlei.ce  ai  U 
engineering     April    17,    1961 

Commlt'ee  print  Coordination  of  Infor- 
mation on  Current  Federal  Research  and  De- 
velopment Projects  in  the  Field  of  elec- 
tronics '  An  analysis  of  agency  systems  for 
sUirage  and  retrieval  of  data  on  on-going 
work  and  of  views  of  private  companies  on 
Indexing  and  cominunlcatii>n  problems,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1961. 

Hearings  on  ederal  budgeting  for  research 
and       development  Agency      ccxirdlnatlon 

study  Piu-t  I  TYif  Tepartment  of  Defense 
and  the  N.itlonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration.  July   26   and   27,    1961, 

Hearings  on  Federal  budgeting  for  research 
and  develop)rnent  Agency  ccKirdlnatlon 
study  Part  11  Problems  of  diverse  agen- 
cies and  of  a  Oovernment-wlde  nature,  July 
26  and  27.   1961 

Mr     MrCLEI.L.AN      Mr     President,    I 

a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  remain  on  the  desk  until  the  con- 
ciu.Mon  of  bu.smcss  next  Monday,  to  Kive 
opp<irtunity  to  Senators  who  may  de- 
sire to  do  .so  to  add  their  names  as 
cospon.sors  of  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Yot'NG  of  Ohio  in  the  chair'.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  Hl'MPHREY.  Mr,  President,  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  with 
whom  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  on 
thiat  committee  almost  every  day  and 
week  since  I  have  been  m  Congress.  The 
subject  of  a  scientific  and  technological 
information  service  in  our  Government 
and  the  recruitment  of  r>ersonnel  is 
one  that  has  long  occupied  the  attention 
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of  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization, 
of  which  I  have  been  chairman  for  a 
number  of  years  The  reports  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operationa 
that  are  referred  too  are  the  result  of 
hearings  which  have  been  held  by  the 
full  committee  and  the  subcommittee. 
The  proposed  commission  is  needed.  It 
was  needed  2  years  ago.  I  believe.  Now 
with  the  sponsorship  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  established.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  join  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  the  cos ponsor ship  of  his  proposal  I 
assure  him  of  my  wholehearted  co- 
operation to  get  the  bill  through  any 
sut>committee  to  which  it  may  be  re- 
ferred, and  also  through  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
MinnesoU.  I  know  of  his  keen  and  in- 
tense interest  m  this  subject  matter.  I 
know  that  he  recognizes,  as  do  many  of 
us,  the  need  for  legislation  in  this  field 
and  for  a  competent  and  thorough  study 
of  ways  and  means  by  which  we  can  co- 
ordinate scientific  and  technological  in- 
formation. I  anticipate  that  during  this 
session  of  Congress,  and  I  hope  at  an 
early  date,  the  committee  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  measure  and  possibly  report 
It  for  action  "jefore  this  session  of  Con- 
gress adjourns. 


DIRECTOR  OF  CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  John  A.  McCone,  of 
California,  to  be  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMTTTEKS 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr    FULBRIOHT.  from  the  C!ommltt«e 

on  Foreign  Relations: 

Adlal  E  Stevenson,  of  nUnols.  Francis 
T  P  Plimpton,  of  New  York,  Charles  W, 
Y(^t,  of  New  York,  Philip  M.  Klutenlck.  of 
Illinois,  and  Jonathan  B  Bingham,  of  New 
York,  to  be  -epresentatlves  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  16th  session  of  the 
General    Assembly    of    the    United    Nations; 

John  M  Steeves,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class 
of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and   Plenipotentiary  to  Afghanistan; 

C  Allan  Stewart,  of  Arizona,  a  Foreign 
Service  oflBcer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Ven- 
ezuela; 

Robert  McCllntock,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Argen- 
tina; 

William  S  Gaud,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Assistant  Administrator    for    the   Near  East 


and    South    Asia,    Agency    for    International 
I>evelopment; 

E^dmond  C,  Hutchinson,  of  lilaryland,  to 
be  Assistant  Administrator  fox  Africa  and 
Europe,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment; 

Seymotir  J  Janow.  of  California,  to  be 
Assistant  Administrator  for  the  Far  East. 
Agency  for  International  Development:  and 
Teodoro  Moscoso,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
AssUtant  Administrator  for  Latin  America, 
Agency   for   International    Devekpment. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Walter  Pettus  Gewln.  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U5.  circuit  Judge,  fifth  circuit; 

Clarence  W.  Allgood.  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Alabama: 

Grlfan  B.  Bell,  of  Georgia,  to  be  V&.  cir- 
cuit Judge,  fifth  circuit; 

Nathan  S.  Heffernan,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  US.  attorney  for  the  western  district 
of  Wisconsin; 

Clinton  N,  Ashmore,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U,S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Florida; 

John  M,  Imel.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Oklahoma: 

Joseph  W.  Keene,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Louisiana; 

Richard  J.  Jarboe.  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  In- 
diana; and 

Raymond  F.  Farrell.  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Robert  D.  Smith.  Jr.,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Arkansas;  and 

Charles  M.  Conway,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
U  S,  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Arkansas, 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Talbot  Smith,  of  Michigan,  to  be  US,  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

James  Allan  Reed,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

Ben  David  Dorfman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission; 

Eugene  V.  Atkinson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  12,  with  headquarters  at  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa  ; 

Minnie  M.  Zoller,  of  Texas,  to  be  collector 
of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  31,  with  headquarters  at  Port 
Arthiu-,  Tex.; 

Sam  D.  W.  Low,  of  Texas,  to  be  collector 
of  customs  for  customs  collection  district 
No.  22,  with  headquarters  at  Galveston.  Tex.; 
Charles  H.  Kaze  i.  of  Texas,  to  be  collector 
of  customs  for  cvistoms  collection  district 
No.  23.  with  headquarters  at  Laredo,  Tex.; 
William  W.  Knight,  of  Alaska,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  ctistoms  collection  dis- 
trict No.  31.  with  headquarters  at  Juneau. 
Alaska; 

Samuel  S.  Wyatt.  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  43,  with  headquarters  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; 

John  A.  Vaccaro,  of  New  York,  to  be 
surveyor  of  customs  In  citstoms  collection 
district  No.  10,  with  headquarters  at  New 
York,  N.Y.; 

Andrew  M.  Bacon,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
comptroller  of  customs,  with  headquarters 
at  New  Orleans.  La.;  and 

Craig  Pottlnger.  of  Arizona,  to  be  collector 
of  customs  for  customs  collection  district 
No.  26,  with  headquarters  at  Nogales,  Ariz. 


DIRECTOR  OP  CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  vote  against  confirmation  of  the 
appointment  of  John  A.  McCone  to  be 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  I  shall 
do  so  because  I  do  not  consider  him 
qualified  for  tlur  very  important  posi- 
tion, because: 

First,  He  had  no  training  or  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  intelligence  prior 
to  his  appomtment — while  all  of  his 
predecessors  had. 

Second.  A  very  serious  question  existed 
in  his  own  mind  about  his  qualifications ; 
yet  he  did  not  raise  this  question  with 
the  President  cf  the  United  States. 

These  disturbing  facts  are  recorded 
on  page  53  of  the  hearing  record  on 
his  nomination,  and  by  his  own  very 
terse  and  unequivocal  answers  to  the 
questions  I  asked  of  him  on  these  points. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
portion  of  page  53  of  the  committee 
hearing  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  hearing  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

will  you  tell  the  committee  what  training 
or  experience  you  had  In  the  field  of  Intelli- 
gence prior  to  your  appointment  to  that 
position? 

Mr.  McCoNX.  None. 

Senator  SicrrH.  In  view  of  your  lack  of 
training  and  experience  in  the  field  of  In- 
telligence, you  are  unique,  are  you  not.  In 
comparison  with  all  of  your  predecessors? 

Mr,  McCoKK.  I  do  not  know  that  because 
I  do  not  know  the  experience  of  my  prede- 
cessors. 

Senator  SurrH.  What  then  makes  you  feel 
that  you  are  sulUbly  and  adequately  quali- 
fied to  be  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  when  you  have  had  no  experi- 
ence or  training  In  the  field  of  Intelligence? 

Mr.  McCoKTi.  I  think.  Senator,  that  that 
was  a  question  decided  by  others  than  I. 

Senator  Smfth.  Who  recomntended  you 
for  the  appointment? 

Mr.  McCONE,  I  do  not  know. 
Senator  Smpth,  Who  besides  the  President 
talked  with  you  about  taking  the  position? 
Mr,  McCoNE.  No  one. 

Senator  SurrH.  Was  there  not  some  ques- 
tion In  your  own  mind  about  your  qualifi- 
cations? 

Mr.  McCoNi.  A  very  serlotis  one. 
Senator  Smffh.  Did  you  not  raise  such  a 
question  with  the  President  and  others  with 
whom  you  talked? 

Mr.  McCoKx.  I  raised  It  In  my  own  con- 
science, naturally;    with  my  wife.     Yes. 

Senator  Smpth.  But  not  with  the  Presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  McCoKE.  No;  I  did  not  raise  It  with 
the  President. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCahthy],  who 
is  in  a  sense  leading  the  opposition  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  McCone,  is  the  author  of  a  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Foreign  Information  and  Intelligence, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

I  advance  the  view,  Mr.  President, 
because  of  the  way  I  intend  to  vote 
on  the  nomination,  that  the  manner  in 
which  to  deal  with  any  danger  that  the 
CIA  may  be  in  itself  some  kind  of  a 
State  Department,  which  I  thoroughly 
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oppose,  ifl  indicated  by  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy's bill.  I  think  the  CIA  must  be 
subordinate  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  that  Ita  duty  1a  to 
obtain  and  to  evaluate  Intelligence  in- 
formation— period;  and  that  goes  for  its 
operatives  in  the  field  as  well  as  its  op- 
eratives at  home.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  deny  a  man  coaflrmation  of  his  nom- 
ination on  that  score,  but  Instead  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  assurance  by  legis- 
lative oversight  in  the  Congress  that  we 
intend  to  make  our  purpose  felt  who- 
ever may  be  the  Incumbent  in  the  ofBce 
as  the  head  of  the  CIA. 

The  way  to  accomplish  our  purpose 
Is  to  see  that  what  we  want  gets  done 
in  terms  of  the  ultimate  purpose,  and 
Senator  McCarthy's  bill  gives  us  this 
opportunity. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr  President.  It  Is  a 
source  of  regret  to  me  that  I  feel  obliged 
to  express  a  serious  doubt  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  a  Presidential  nomination.  I  re- 
fer to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  John  A. 
McCone  for  the  supremely  Important 
post  of  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
It  Is  not  pleasant  for  me  to  question 
the  Judgment  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Particularly,  it  is  not 
pleasant  when  one  happens  to  be,  as  I 
am.  a  great  admirer  of  President  John 
P.  Kennedy.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  one 
who  wishes,  as  I  do.  whenever  possible. 
to  follow  where  he  leads  and  to  support 
his  program  wherever  possible  with 
vigor  and  enthusiasm.  For  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy iii  not  unly  our  Pre.sident,  the  leader 
of  our  Nation,  but  the  leader  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  to  which  I  belong.  So  it  is 
natural  that  I  should  support  him  and 
his  policies  whenever  I  can  do  so.  when- 
ever I  can  reconcile  his  position  and  hl.s 
policies  with  my  conscience,  beliefs  and 
Judgments.  He  has  already  demon- 
strated, in  my  view,  that  he  is  a  great 
President,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to 
say  so  on  this  floor. 

However,  the  Constitution  prescribes 
certain  duties  for  every  Memt)er  of  the 
U.S.  St^nate.  Among  those  duties  is  to 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nominations 
of  officers  of  the  Federal  Government 
when  such  officers  are  prescrit)ed  by  law 
to  be  subject  to  the  advice  and  constant 
clause  of  the  Constitution. 

Thi.s  office  Ls  of  greater  importance,  in 
my  view,  tiian  any  other  office  upon 
whose  nomination  the  Senate  is  required 
to  advi.se  and  con.sent.  This  is  not  mere- 
ly my  opinion.  This  opmion  is  widely 
siiared. 

Indeed,  the  di.stlntrulshed  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
the  able  and  hitjhly  e.xperienced  senior 
Sf-nator  from  Geon^'ia  i  Mr.  Russell'. 
of^ened  the  hearin^.s  which  he  conducted 
on  Mr  McCone's  nomination,  by  stating: 

In  this  porl'.d  thr^igh  which  we  are  pass- 
ing thi.s  oTflcf  t.s  p««rhaps  second  only  to  the 
Presidency  in  Us  importance. 

The  able  and  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  not 
only  opened  the  hearings  with  that  state- 
ment—that In  this  period  this  office  i.s 
perhaps  .second  only  to  the  Presidency  in 
\\A  importance."  but  he  reiterated  that 
opinion  later  in  the  hearing — on  page 
30 — and  this  time  without  the  'perhaps' 


and  without  the  qualifying  clause:  "In 
this  period  through  which  we  are  pass- 
ing" 

In  my  opinion — 

Said  Senator  Russell  again — 

this  poBltlon  In  many  reap«cta  la  second  In 
Importance    only    to    the    Pr««ldent. 

Senator  Russitll  is  quite  right.  No 
position  in  the  Federal  Government  Is 
fraught  with  so  much  power  for  good  or 
ill  and  involves  such  great  responsibility. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  as  It  is  the 
only  position  in  the  Federal  Government 
which  is  subject  to  no  supervision  or 
control  by  any  congressional  txxly  In 
this  one  case  alone  our  hustorlc  and 
e.ssentlal  system  of  checks  and  balances 
does  not  operate. 

Now.  It  will  be  said  that  John  A.  Mc- 
Cone has  twice  been  confirmed  before  to 
positions  to  which  he  was  nominated  by 
other  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
That  Is  true  He  served  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  and  he  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. And  I  do  not  question  for  a 
moment  the  ability  of  his  service  m  those 
fields,  or  the  wisdom  of  the  appointments 
made  by  two  previous  Presidents  of  Mr. 
McCone  to  those  two  important  offices, 
and  the  wisdom  of  tlie  Senate  in  con- 
flrmlnjj  him  unanimously  for  each  of 
those  positions. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  difli-rent.    In  the  slightly 
more  than  a  year  which  has  pa.ssed  since 
John  F.  Kennedy  took  office,  his  other- 
wise brilliant  record,  his  dynamic  record, 
his  record  of  high  purpose  and  appro- 
priate action,   has  been  marred   by   two 
failures.     They  are  failures  which  may 
be  ascribed  to  faulty  intelligence.    There 
was  first  th*»  Cuban  fiasco.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
damage,  the  contlnuuig   and  expanding 
damage,  the  tragic  and  unrelentaig  con- 
sequences of  tiiat  failure.    It  has  already 
changed    Llie    hl-story    not    only    of    our 
country,  and  the  hustory  of  tliLs  hemi- 
sphere, but  the  history  of  the  world.    The 
full  consequences  of  thp  fatal  error  com- 
mitted on  the  basis  of  faulty  intelligence 
are  going  to  haunt  us  and  the  free  world 
for  years  to  come — perhaps  for  all  time. 
It  may  truthfully  t>e  said  that  when  tlie 
United  States  .subscribed  to  the  launch- 
ing of   the   Ill-fated   attempt  to   replace 
Ca.stio  uiLh  a  regime  that  would  repre- 
.sent  freedom  and  democracy  and  restore 
Cuba  to  a  regime  of  liberty  and  of  human 
digruty,  the  action  was  based  on  the  mis- 
information   that    the    people    of    Cuba 
would   rLse,   help   depose   tluir   dictator, 
and  welcome  the  returning  Cubans  who 
had    been    the    victims    of    his    savage 
tyranny,  his  commimistic  ide<ilogy.  ani 
hi.s  ruthle.ss  destnaction  of  all  freedom.s 
Had  the  information  given  to  l»T-esident 
Kennedy  been  correct,  one  of  two  alter- 
native   courses   could    have    and    would 
have  been  followed.     First,  to  halt  and 
cancel  the  mva^ion  attempt.    Or,  stKrond. 
to  support  the  inva.sion  in  such  a  way. 
with  our  armed  might,  that  it  would  liave 
been  bound  to  succeed      I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  .say  which  of  these  two  courses 
we  .should   have  followed,  but  obviously 
It  would  have  been  one  or  the  other 


A  second  failure  of  Intelligence  came 
in  the  Berlin  crisis.  Although  we  have 
been  living  with  the  Berlin  situation  for 
1 7  years  and  all  kinds  of  information  had 
been  handed  the  administration  by  the 
CIA.  the  one  course  of  action  which  the 
Russians  followed,  namely,  to  seal  off 
Ea.st  Berlin,  was  not  anticipated. 

It  caught  us  completely  unprepared 
and  flatfooted.  Had  our  Intelligenoe 
Agency  informed  cur  Government  that 
the  barbed  wire  fence  would  be  erected 
and  then  backed  by  a  wall.  It  would  have 
been  possible  to  arr've  at  a  course  of  ac- 
tion which  would  ha,e  nullified  that 
Communist  victory.  But  that  informa- 
tion was  not  forthcoming. 

Thf'  result  was  another  major  defeat 
based  on  faulty  Intelligence. 

N\.w.  why  tiien  Is  It  pertinent.  In  my 
view,  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone is  unwise  and  inadequate  to  meet 
the  grave  situation  which  our  country 
confronts  throughout  the  world? 

In  the  hearings  which  were  condticted 
in  one  day  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee   of    the    Senate,    the    senatorial 
ciui'.stloning  seemed  to  fall  into  two  cate- 
gories.     Some    of    our    colleaguea.    im- 
pressed obviously  by  Mr.  McCone's  pre- 
\ious  record,  the  excellence  of  which  I 
do   not   question,    contented    themselves 
with  praising  him  highly.    On  the  other 
hand,  other  members  of  the  committee 
iu-.ki'd  scarchiim  questions     Among  these 
was    the    di.stingulshed    senior    Senator 
from     Mume.     Mrs.     Mahcarkt     Chase 
s.'ir-'H     The  Senator  from  Maine,  after 
pointlm-  out  that  the  Cuban  debacle  and 
ila-sco  climaxed  her  very  serious  reser- 
vations about   the  CIA  and   the  way  it 
was   being   run.    coupled    with    the   fact 
tliat  thr  CIA  eninys  a  virtual  immunity 
from    rt-porting    to   Congress  on    Its   ac- 
tivities   and    expenditures,    stated    that 
there  was  very  little  if  any,  check  placed 
upon  It;  that,  in  effect,  unlike  any  other 
agency  in  tlie  Federal  Government,  the 
CIA    has    been    given    a    congressional 
blank  check  for  its  operations  and  its 
adnuni.st ration,  and  that  unfortunately, 
under     these     ci,rcurnstance8.     Congress 
litfrally  operates  m  the  daik  as  to  the 
CI.A.  without  re\i»'wing  its  effectivene.ss. 
its  ju.stincatlons,  and  whether  it  should 
be   revised  and  improved,  and  that  in- 
deed Congress  operates  in  the  dark  and 
only   when    it    is    too    late   is   it   pos.sible 
to  learn  of  the  faultiness   and  damage 
done      Th.e   Senator   from    Maine   then 
asked  the  following  question: 

Win  Jill  ttU  the  C'liinilttee  what  traln- 
l!.g  'T  experience  you  had  In  the  Held  of 
Intelligence  prlur  to  your  appointment  In 
that  pijsltlun? 

Mr  McCone  replied  with  one  word. 
That  word  was:  "None." 

In  other  words,  here  you  have  the  man 
nommut+'d  to  head  this  Agency,  which  is 
fraught  with  tremendous  power  and  re- 
sponsibility, which  is  subject  to  no  con- 
trol or  check,  who  admits,  and  quite  cor- 
rectly, that  he  has  no  experience  what- 
ever in  tiie  field  of  intelligence. 

Mr  President,  it  .seems  to  me  that  this, 
in  Itself,  should  disqualify  Mr.  McCone 
for  this  post.  As  I  said  previously,  the 
abilities  and  qualifications  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cune  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
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aiKl  as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  in  which  no  question  of  his 
abihty  arises,  have  only  a  remote 
pertinence  to  his  qualifkmtlons  for  this 
far  more  important  responsibility. 

The  Director  of  Centrml  Intelligenoe 
can.  in  effect,  make  ix>licy — i\ational 
policy  and  International  policy.  The 
CIA  can,  as  the  CIA  has  in  the  past  year. 
disastrotisly  affect  the  security  of  the 
United  SUtea.  for  the  head  of  the  CIA 
not  merely  heads  a  vast  Agency  which 
collecu  information,  but  It  also  evaluates 
information.  'Within  1  year  we  have 
had  at  least  two  conspictjous  and  tragic 
failures  in  evaluation. 

Of  course,  the  CIA  does  more  than 
collect  information  and  evaluate  it.  It 
plays  a  part  in  shaping  the  destiny  of 
other  countries  It  plays  that  part  be- 
cause the  information  which  It  provides 
to  our  Government,  and  the  evaluation 
which  it  presents,  has  in  the  past  and 
may  again  in  the  future  determine  our 
pobcy  toward  the  govemmenu  of  for- 
eign countries  It  may  result,  as  It  has 
resulted  In  the  past,  in  withdrawing  or 
granunjr  recognition  to  a  regime  m  that 
country      It   has  m  the  past,  and  will 

again,    determme    actions     we     take 

poliucal  actions  and  economic  actions 
It  may  agam  bring  us  to  the  bnnk  of 
disaster 

How  qualified  is  Mr  ?i4oCone.  with  no 
experience  whatever,  to  be  the  head  of 
Lhis  vast  network  and  to  keep  the  Presi- 
dent informed'' 

We  have  m  the  Rxcord  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  somew  hat  pertinent  revelation 
of  some  of  Mr  McCone's  mental  proc- 
esses Back  m  Octot)er  1956.  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  presidential  campaign,  a 
croup  of  10  scientists  on  the  faculty  of 
the  California  InsUtute  of  Technology 
issued  a  statement  calling  attention  to 
Adlai  Stevenson's  suggestion,  which  he 
had  made  in  the  course  of  the  campaign, 
that  atomic  testing  should  be  suspended. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  this  suggestion 
of  Governor  Stevenson's  was  deplored  by 
President  Elisenhower,  who  felt  it  should 
not  have  been  introduced  as  a  camr>aign 
issue,  and  by  Vice  President  Nixon,  who 
referred  to  it  as  catastrophic  nonsense." 
The  statement  of  these  10  scientists  was 
a  reasonable  one.  They  were  exercising 
their  rights  as  free  citizens  to  express  a 
view  pertinent  to  the  campwiign.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  free  citizens,  they  were 
tnow  ledpeable  ones  on  the  issue  involved, 
5:nce  they  were  all  ph.vsici5ts  and  chem- 
I'-ts  who  had  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
e!Tect  cf  radiation  following  atomic 
bomb  explosions  Mr  McCone.  who  was 
a  trustee  of  Cal  Tech  and  was  cam- 
paiijrunc  Mcorously  for  the  reelection  of 
Pre.sideni  Eisenhower  and  against  Adlai 
Stevenson,  exploded  with  wrath  at  this 
statement  and  wrote  a  caustic  letter  to 
Dr  Thomas  Lauritsen.  professor  of 
physics  at  the  Califonua  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  made  liis  indignation 
known  to  the  president  of  that  institu- 
tion and  to  fellow  manbers  of  the  board. 
These  two  letters  apptear  on  pages  23. 
24  25.  and  26  of  the  hearings,  and  they 
speak  for  themselves,  and  I  ask  xinani- 
mous  consent  that  they  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Reooks. 


There  being  no  objectton.  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboou,  as  follows: 

arAtmnrr  or  10  ScxomBTS  oar  Arenac 
Tcrmra  Pttsjoi^  is  Los  Awcc^cb  Tucsk 
OcTom   IS.   IMS 

^or  ■ame  time  Got  Adlai  BterenBoc  has 
urged  thAt  the  United  States  take  the  lead 
and  rexwuzMx  furtber  H-bomb  tesu  for  ac 
K>Dg  a  time  as  otber  naUons  llkrwiae  refrain 
frotn  testing  tbese  derloes  Tills  cuggeetlan 
bas  been  attacked  ad  advocatlnf  a  dangeroiu 
unllateraJ  artlon  wblcb  would  permit  the 
RusKlana  to  get  ahead  of  the  United  States 
in  nuciear  technology .  In  our  opinion  theee 
cnudams  hare  Uttie  valldltj  and  pve  in- 
adequa.tc  attention  to  the  reaaoninf  that 
lias  behind  the  proposal  or  to  the  urgexicy 
of  dealing  txmnedutelj  and  eflectlrely  v:th 
the  peril  that  confronts  the  world  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  existence  of  the   H-bomb 

Today  we  are  caught  in  a  nuclear  arma- 
n^DU  race  that  threatens  to  engulf  the 
world.  No  end  of  this  race  u  yet  in  sight 
Two  natlooa  have  already  exploded  hvdrojen 
denoea.  a  third  will  do  so  m  a  few  months 
Within  a  ahcrt  time  it  is  Uliely  that  many 
countries  large  and  «m^il  will  poaseas  t^^t^ 
uipability  With  the  commitment  of  more 
and  more  national  arsenals  to  this  type  of 
warfare.  Internationa]  control  becomes  in- 
creasingly dlfictilt  Even  in  our  own  coun- 
try our  MUitary  fctabZitiimeni  jt  becomirg 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  nuclear 
weaponry  and  the  tiir.f  wii;  soon  b^  upon 
us  when  even  a  limited  miUtarr  action  mtist 
Inevitably  drlTc   us   mto  nuclear  war. 

Time  is  running  out.  with  an  unplaca- 
bllity  that  we  ignore  at  otir  peril.  Yet  after 
10  years  cxf  negotlaUon.  the  world  has  no 
other  guarantee  of  surrtval  than  the  tenu- 
ous hope  that  no  nation  will  pull  the  trig- 
ger for  fear  of  committing  national  Buiclde 

It  appears  to  tu  that  Mr  Sievenaon's  pro- 
posal might  be  a  useful  way  to  get  the  nego- 
tiations out  of  the  deadiock  Etage  b.v  taking 
a  step  which  would  not  endanger  our  secu- 
nty  which  would  in  no  way  hinder  other 
areas  of  nuclear  research  which  ecu  Id  not  be 
delayed  Indefinitely  by  neeotiations  and 
which  would  have  b  very  real  significance  to 
most  nations  throughout  the  world  At  the 
very  least  the  proposal  is  one  that  should  be 
widely  debated  and  discussed  for  the  obvlotis 
reason  that  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  vital  to  otir  sur^-lval. 

Additional  advantages  of  such  a  step  would 
be 

1  It  would  decrease  otir  exposure  to  radio- 
active fallout  and  Its  associated  dangers 

3  It  might  postpone  the  time  when  there 
will  be  many  nations  which  possess  practical 
H-bomb  experience. 

3  It  would  Increase  otir  prestige  in  West- 
ern Euroi>e  and  in  Asia. 

4  It  would  provide  an  important  test  of 
Soviet  Intentions.  We  must  remember  that 
on  Jtily  17  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Shepllov 
stated  that  the  Rtisslans  would  be  willing  to 
ban  H-bomb  tests  If  others  agreed. 

President  Elsenhower  has  stated  that  he 
regreu  that  the  American  Goverriment's 
policy  with  respect  to  the  testing  of  large- 
scale  nuclear  weapons  has  been  made  an 
ISEue  in  this  campaign  On  the  contrary  we 
find  It  regrettable  that  discussions  of  our 
military  strength,  of  our  vulnerability,  and 
of  our  foreign  policy  in  relation  to  H-bombs 
have  thus  far  represented  such  a  small  pro- 
portion of  current  political  discussions.  We 
must  realize  that  time  Is  running  out — that 
our  actions  and  inactions  during  the  next  4 
years  may  well  determine  whether  our  p>eople. 
our  Nation,  our  civilization  live  or  die 

Our  people  must  iKJt  be  shielded  by  their 
Goremment  from  the  grim  realities  that 
confront  us  They  must  realize  how  destruc- 
tive H-bomb  explosions  really  can  be  They 
must  realize  how  easily  these  devices  can  be 


made  by  ot^>«^  nations  T^tey  must  realise 
In  ftiU  the  dangers  of  radloacttve  fallout 
TtMy  must  appreciate  our  vulnerability  to 
crdinarT  air  attack  with  atomic  bomfac.  let 
alone  to  the  appro&ching  Intercontinental 
nuasllea.  They  must  re&Uae  all  otf  these 
things  If  these  problems  are  to  be  solved  in 
tune 

We  believe  that  the  free  and  open  dlacus- 
lioc  of  propoeale  such  as  that  which  has 
been  raised  by  Mr  Btevenaon  are  eaaentiaJ 
if  we  are  to  extricate  otirael'vaB  from  the 
vicious  circle  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves 

Signers:  Dr  Thomas  L«urltaesi.  professor 
otf  physio,  California  Inarctlmte  of  Tech- 
nology; Dr  liatthew  Sands,  associate  prolea- 
sor  of  physics  Callforma  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology: Carl  D  Anderson,  prafessor  c£ 
physics.  Kobe:  Liaureate  in  Physios  19S4 
member  of  the  Katlona.''  Aeadeivy  of  Sci- 
ences Harrlaoc  Brown  pr  otesscu  of  geo- 
chemistTT  okember  of  the  National  Aeademr 
of  Sciences,  formerly  aaststact  dlrsctor  cif 
chemistTT.  plutonlum  project.  Oak  Ridge 
Tenn  :  Boben  F  MeChnsty.  proCsasor  of 
tlieoreticaJ  physics,  fonnerly  physicist.  lios 
Alamos.  V  Mex  ,  Jesse  W  M  Dulioside,  pro- 
fessor of  physics  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  during  war  phydcivt 
with  OSRD,  Air  Foroe  and  Msry:  Botoert  V 
Langmulr.  associate  professor  at  electrical 
engineering,  major  field  high  energy  aooel- 
erators.  physicist  with  06BD  during  war; 
Charles  R  McKinney  senior  research  fellow 
in  geochemistry.  CTT.  physictst  at  Oak 
Ridge  dtiring  war  formerly  chief  engineer 
of  100  mer  betatron  at  Unlveralty  of  Qil- 
eago:  John  M.  Teem,  researcfa  fellow  in 
physics:  Robert  I.  Walker,  associate  prafes- 
sor of  physics,  formerly  j^yaiclst.  Los 
Alamos. 


OcToan  15.  1956. 
Dr   Thomas  LArarrsEK 
Califomxa  Institute  o;  Technoloffj/, 
Pasadrua.  Calif. 

Deax  Da.  LsxTxnsEK  This  morning  I  read 
with  amaxement  your  statement.  It 
seemed  to  me  the  arg-uments  you  tise  con- 
cerning renouncing  the  H-bomb  tests  are 
without  validity.  Indeed,  yotir  argnments 
completely  Eupj>ort  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  his  administration  that 
experimentation  and  tests  must  continue 
until  a  system  of  international  control  Is 
developed 

You  mention  Foreign  Minister  ShepUov's 
statement  of  July  17.  suggesting  abandoning 
of  bomb  tests;  but  what  you  fall  to  men- 
tion Is  that  an  almost  the  day  Mr.  Shepllov 
made  the  statement  the  J^usslans  were 
conducting  nuclear  tests  in  the  lnt«-lor  of 
Siberia. 

You.  Dr.  Lauritsen.  and  your  associates 
know  the  leadtlme  required  to  conduct  a 
test.  You  know  that  almost  a  year  must 
transpire  from  the  time  the  test  Is  decided 
upon  until  it  is  made.  Tills  year  is  con- 
sumed in  planning,  assembling  material  and 
construction,  and.  finally,  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  device  to  be  tested.  Now.  if 
we  make  a  imilateral  decision  of  a  type  you 
and  your  associates  advocate  and  then  Mr. 
ShepUov  does  as  he  did  last  July — turns 
around  and  sets  off  a  few  hydrogen  bombs 
in  their  own  testing  ground — where  do  we 
stand?  The  answer  Is  simple.  We  have  lost 
a  year;  we  are  behind  In  the  race;  all  of  the 
dangers  which  you  enumerate  In  yoiir  press 
release  have  been  multiplied;  valuable  time 
has  been  lost;  a  reckless  decision  has  been 
taken,  and  the  security  of  America  placed  In 
jeopardy  because  of  It. 

You  point  out  that  we  are  caught  In  a 
nuclear  armament  race,  that  time  Is  run- 
!iing  out  and  that  nothing  Is  being  done 
to  arrest  the  competition  in  this  field  be- 
tween nations  You  know  that  President 
Eisenhower    went    to    Geneva    in    an    effort 
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to  solve  the  disarmament  question.  You 
know  that  Secretary  Dulle*  has  met  repeat- 
tdly  with  the  foreign  mlnlaters  of  other 
countries.  Including  Russia.  In  attempting 
to  find  a  reasonable  answer  to  the  disarma- 
ment problem.  You  know  that  the  United 
Natlona  has  had  Its  committees  on  disarma- 
ment In  almost  continuous  session  during 
recent  years.  You  know  that  President 
Elsenhower  placed  Mr,  Stassen  In  his  Cabi- 
net and  assigned  him  exclusively  to  the 
task  of  finding  an  answer  to  the  disarmament 
riddle.  You  know  that  81  nations  are  now 
meeting  In  New  York  furthering  our  Piesl- 
dent's  atoms-for-peace  program.  You  kn(jw 
of  these  actions  but  still  you  state  that  time 
U  running  out  and  Infer  nothing  Is  being 
done.  How  do  you  reconcile  your  position 
with  the  facts  as  I  have  outlined  them? 

Your  statement  is  obviously  designed  to 
create  fear  In  the  minds  of  the  uninformed 
tliat  radioactive  fallout  from  H-bamb  tests 
endangers  life.  However,  as  you  know,  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  Issued  a 
report  this  year  completely  discounting  such 
danger.  Al*o  you  know  from  your  close 
contact  with  the  tests  that  one  of  the  im- 
portant objects  of  them  Is  to  develop  tech- 
niques for  reducing  fallout.  The  tests  are 
to  be  applauded  rather  than  criticized  on 
this  particular  ground. 

Your  proposition  that  postponement  of 
tests  will  delay  the  time  when  other  nations 
might  possess  practical  H-bomb  experience 
seems  to  have  no  foundation.  In  fact.  It  Lb  an 
argument  that  has  for  several  years  been  a 
prominent  part  of  Soviet  propagand.i.  and 
you  apparently  have  been  taken  In  by  this 
propaganda.  No  nation,  friendly  or  un- 
friendly, has  so  much  as  hinted  that  our  tests 
are  stimulating  their  work  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  a  unilateral  decision  on  our  part 
to  abandon  tests  would  cause  them  to  de- 
crease their  emphasis  on  bomb  development. 
As  far  as  our  prestige  In  Western  Europe  Is 
concerned,  I  have  spent  much  more  time  In 
Europe  during  the  past  2  years  than  you 
have  and  have  been  In  touch  with  the  civilian 
or  military  officials  of  practically  all  Western 
Europe  governments,  and  I  can  tell  you  from 
personal  knowledge  that  our  conduct  of 
tests.  H-bomb  or  other  nuclear  devices,  Ls 
not  at  Issue  with  our  prestige  In  Western 
Europe. 

You  Infer  that  our  Government  shields  our 
people  from  the  realities  of  the  dangers  which 
confront  us.  This  Impres.slon  is  false.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  has  repeatedly  warned  us  of 
these  dangers  Secreta.-y  of  the  Air  Force 
Quarles  dealt  with  the  question  at  length 
m  addressing  the  World  Affairs  Council  In 
I..»  Angeles  on  last  Wednesday  Secretary 
Wilson  dealt  with  It  last  nl^ht  on  TV. 
Secretary  Dulles  has  dlscu.ssed  the  danger 
time  and  time  again  Mr  Peterson  of  the 
OlBce  of  Civilian  Defence  has  cri.sscro;;spd 
the  country  f.r  4  years  warning  of  the  very 
d.mgers  of  which  you  speak.  Vice  President 
Nixon  has  dl.scu.ssed  the  subject  In  Los 
Angeles  and  elsewhere  In  the  United  St.Tes 
on  manv  occa.slons  The  country  has  been 
adv.sed  time  and  time  again,  that  others  have 
developed  the  H-bomb  and  the  A-bomb, 
that  they  are  building  up  stockpiles,  that 
they  have  aircraft  to  deliver  them.  Our  peo- 
ple have  been  repeatedly  warned  of  the 
dangers  not  shielded  .'mm  the  facts  us  you 
Infer 

Surely  the  unllater.il  abandoning  of  the 
'.fry  tests  which  are  an  es.sentlal  part  of  any 
development  of  this  type  does  not  Improve 
the  very  situation  that  seems  to  worry  you. 
On  the  contrary.  It  gives  the  advantage  to 
our  adversary  and  greatly  Increases  rather 
than  decreases  the  danger  of  America  and 
the  .security  of  our  people 

A  unilateral  decisic^n  of  the  type  you  rT- 
ommond  might  be  fatal  to  our  country  It 
might  ea-sUy  lose  for  us  the  precious  tech- 
nical advantage  we  now  hold.  Think  of  the 
desperate  clrcunxstance   we   would   find   our- 


selves In  today  had  we  followed  the  advice  of 
one  scientist.  Dr.  Robert  Oppenhelmer,  a  few 
years  ag')  and  abandoned  the  development  of 
the  H-b<^)nib  Dennx-rats  and  Republicans 
alike  at  that  time  saw  the  folly  of  such 
thinking.  I  am  sure  the  more  thoughtful 
members  of  both  parties  will  see  the  extreme 
hazards  to  our  national  security  In  the  course 
you  recommend  and  advocate. 

I  sti'.nd  steadfastly  behind  a  p^jllcy  uf  dl.-i- 
armament  when  we  re.ich  agreement  with 
other  nations  for  a  safe  and  proper  proce- 
dure of  Inspection  so  that  we  Americans  will 
be  sure  that,  as  we  take  our  guard  down 
through  agreement  w;th  RusAia,  we  will  have 
no  defeiuie.  Thu  President  Ki.senh(jwer  h.is 
advocated  time  and  again  It  continues  to 
be  his  policy,  and  yu,  unfortunately,  have 
completely  distorted  his  posltim  in  y  >ur 
press  release 

Yours  very  truly. 

John  .\    McCoNE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  bo  noted  that  in  compannK  the  text 
of  these  letters.  Mr.  McCone  charges  the 
scientist-s  wiUi  advocating  the  unilateral 
abandoning  of  the  H-bomb  and  A-bomb 
tests.     He  says: 

.\  ur.Uateral  decision  of  the  type  you 
recommend   might  be  fatal  to  our  country. 

I  find  nothing  in  the  letter  of  the 
scientists  which  recommends  unilateral 
abandonment.  All  it  does  is  to  recom- 
mend action  along  the  lines  advocated 
by  Adlai  St*-venson.  which  indicated 
clearly  that  unless  other  nations  fol- 
lowed our  lead  in  abandoning  atomic 
bomb  t'StinL',  we  would  be  free  to  resume 
testing. 

In  the  coui.^e  of  hi.s  letter,  Mr  Mc- 
Cone said. 

Your  statement  is  obviously  designed  to 
create  fear  In  the  minds  of  the  uninformed 
that  radl.itlon  fallout  from  H-bomb  tes'ji 
end.\nt?ers  life  H'>wever  as  you  know  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  l.wued 
a  report  this  ye.ir  cirnpletely  discounting 
this  dani^er. 

Mr  President,  here  is  Mr.  McCone 
makm«  a  flat  statement  which  scarcely 
will  stand  up:  yet  he  is  the  man  who  is 
?.o::vA  to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  va,^t 
amount  of  information  which  is  col- 
lected by  his  stafT.  Mr.  McCone  s  in- 
dignation at  the  statement  of  the.se 
scientists  is  not  fully  disclosed  by  tlie 
hearings,  but  he  made  no  secret  of  the 
f.wt  of  his  great  perturbation,  and  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  President  of  Cal  Tech. 
Lee  Dubritljie,  and  .some  of  his  fellow 
trustees. 

The  fact  Ls  that  Mr.  McCone's  evalua- 
tion of  the  letter  of  the  scientists,  as 
shown  by  his  reply  to  Mr.  LauriLsen,  in 
my  judgment  rai.ses  a  serious  doubt 
about  his  objectivity  as  an  evaluator, 
which  Will  be  one  of  his  major  functions, 
if  not  his  major  function  as  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence, 

If  we  go  back  to  the  statt-ment  of 
Adlai  Stevenson.  mad«^  m  a  speech  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
on  April  21.  1956.  he  proposed  that  we 
cease  atomic  testing  and  urge  other  na- 
tions to  follow  our  example.  If  they 
did  not  do  so.  we  rosei-ved  the  riglu  to 
chanss'e  our  policy. 

Well.  IS  not  that  precisely  what  was 
subsequently  done,  or  was  tried,  by  the 
United  States?  Yet.  Mr.  McCone  de- 
nounced these  scientists  violently  sliow- 
mg  a  passion  which  cei  tamjy  does  not 


reveal  the  degree  of  objecUvlty  which 
should  be  so  essential  In  the  evaluation  of 
reports  which  will  come  In  frcm  all  over 
the  world.  With  his  views  so  definitely 
known,  how  objective  can  we  assume 
will  be  the  reports  of  his  vast  stall? 

I  need  not  elaborate  this  point  fur- 
ther at  tlus  time;  but  to  me  it  Indicates 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  question 
how  valid  Mr.  McCone's  Judgment  has 
been  m  the  past  and  may  be  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

Indeed,  Mr.  McCone  s  subsequent  tes- 
timony, under  ciosc-questioning.  re- 
veals how  mistaken  his  violent  Indigna- 
tion at  these  sclentisLs  proved  to  be. 
My  colleague.  Senator  Bartlett,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, also  asked  some  M-arching  ques- 
tior.s. 

Referring  t<j  Mr.  McCone's  statement 
in  his  letter  to  the  scientists  that  "the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  had  is- 
sued a  report  completely  discounting 
-such   danger."   Senator   Bartlett   said: 

And  .such  danger  has  to  di  with  the  radio- 
active   fallout    from    H-bonib    tests 

Do  you  know- 

S<'nator  BARri.ETT   continued — 
If    the    N.itL.nal    Academy    of    Sciences    has 
changed     Its    views    relating     to    thU    since 
then? 

Mr.  McCone  replied; 

I  do  n  it  know  of  any  official  statement. 
Tliey  put  out  a  report  In  the  spring  of  1968 
that  dealt  with  the  que.sti.m  of  ths  genetic 
and  of  her  effects  fr-m  radlf>actlve  fallout 
re«uIMntf  fn>m  reference  to  testing,  and,  as 
I  recall  tlie  rep-.rt.  It  tended  to  minimize 
the  efffiu  at  the  level  of  radUtlon.  at  the 
then  existing  level  of  radiation  or  the  level 
to  be  expected  from  the  tests  that  had  taken 
place  or  might  be  expected  If  tests  were 
contlnud  at  ub<jut  that  level 

Senat.ir  Ba«tlett    That  Is,  only  the  tests •» 
Mr     McCo.NE    It   relates   only   to   tests,    yes. 
as    I    recall    It. 
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Now   bear  In  mind: 

Senator  Bartlett  Five  years  ago.  I  un- 
derstand 

Mr  MrriiNE  Of  ruurse,  this  subject  has 
been  reviewed  and  reviewed  many  times, 
fis  Senat.ir  JArKs<i.N  knows,  and  there  are 
wide  differences  of  opinion  iunong  scientists, 
and  sincere  differences  of  opinion,  concern- 
ing the  effe.-t-s  of  radioactive  fallout. 

Senator  Ba«tlett  But  there  Is  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Is  there,  among  scientists 
as  to  the  dangers  that  would  t>e  Inherent 
in  radioactive  fallout  In  case  one  of  these 
bombs  Wits  to  be  droppetl  on  any  nation? 

Mr  M(<'i>Nr  No  I  think  there  is  pretty 
gentT.*:  agreement  that  there  will  result 
an  iirea  if  intense  radioactivity  which  would 
be  lethal  and  the  extent  of  that  area  Is 
dfp.  I'.dent  up<in  the  atmospheric  conditions 
and   the  wind   and  all   the   rest. 

But  there  Is  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  scientists  as  to  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  serious  radioactive  consequences 
fmm    an   atomic   excliange 

Thus.  Mr  McCone  admitted  that  there 
are  wide  difTerences  of  opinion  among 
scientists  and  sincere  differences  of 
opinion,  concerning  the  effects  of  radio- 
active fallout,  the  very  fact  about  which 
he  had  castigated  the  10  scientists. 

I  wonder  how  valuable  the  evaluation 
of  complicated  and  complex  Information 
from  all  over  the  world  would  be  by  a 
man  who  violently  denounces  a  group 
uf  scholar.-,  for  merely  calling  attention 


to  and  discussing  the  question  of  the 
damage  from  atomic  fallout,  on  which 
he  presumably  was  expert,  and  then, 
under  cross-examination,  is  compelled 
to  admit  that  his  original  castigation 
merely  presented  another  point  of  rlew 
on  R  question  on  whlrti.  he  admitted, 
scientists  had  sincere  differences  of 
ujjinion. 

Finally,  there  Is  also  the  serious  ques- 
tion of  confiict  of  Interest,  which  has 
been  raised  by  others  in  the  course  of 
the  debate*.  The  past  involvement  of 
Mr.  McCone  in  fmanclal  affairs  on  an 
international  scale  cannot  be  freed  from 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  will  not 
Influence  his  Judgments  In  the  future. 

Here  it  Ls  pertinent  to  conclude  with 
the  statement  of  President  Kennedy 
himself  on  the  confiict  of  interest: 

No  responsibility  of  go\'ernment  Is  more 
fundamental  than  the  responsibility  of 
malntalnJriT  the  highest  standards  of  ethi- 
cal twhavlor  by  those  who  conduct  the  pub- 
lic's business.  There  can  b*  no  descent  from 
the  principle  Uiat  all  officials  must  act  with 
unwavering  Integrity,  absolute  Impartiality, 
and  complete  devotion  to  the  public  Interest. 
This  principle  must  Xx  followed,  not  only  in 
reality,  but  In  appearance,  for  the  basis  of 
effecUve  government  is  public  confidence, 
and  that  confidence  la  endangered  when 
ethical  standards  falter  or  appear  to  falter. 

As  President  Kennedy  so  truly  says, 
this  principle  must  be  followed  not  only 
in  reality,  but  In  appearance,  for  the 
basis  of  cfTcctlvc  government  Is  public 
cor\fidence.  and  that  confidence  is  en- 
dangered when  ethical  standards  falter 
or  appear  to  falter. 

Nothing  that  I  have  said  reflects,  or  is 
Intended  to  reflect,  in  any  way  on  the 
executive  ability,  integrity  and  patriot- 
L"?m,  as  well  as  devotion  of  Mr.  McCone. 
Were  he  being  appointed  to  a  high  excu- 
tive  position  In  the  armed  services,  I 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  consenting 
to  his  nomination.  But  In  these  circum- 
stances, for  reasons  heretofore  stated,  I 
feel  regretfully  compelled  to  vote  in  op- 
position. 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr.  Pi-esldent.  I  rise  In 
support  of  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  A.  McCone. 

Before  I  make  my  own  comments  on 
the  nomination.  I  wish  to  read  a  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  CooPCTl  in  connection  with  this 
matter.  HLs  statement  Is  self-explana- 
tory, and  reads  as  follows: 

Stattment   or  SrNAToa   John   SncxiCAir 
CooFm 

Almost  a  year  ago  I  made  a  commitment 
which  makes  It  Impossible  for  me  to  be 
In  Washington  today,  at  this  time  when  the 
nonUnatlon  of  the  Honorable  John  A.  Mc- 
Cone to  be  Director  of  the  Centxal  Intelli- 
gence Agency  la  to  be  cobsldered  by  the 
Senate. 

While  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  nomination 
will  be  confirmed  overwhelmingly  by  the 
Senate.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  wUl  not 
be  present,  because  I  support  his  nomination 
strongly  and  would  like  to  be  present  to  cast 
my  vote  for  confirmation. 

His  long  and  dlstlngulshsd  record  In  the 
service  of  the  United  States  attests,  more 
clearly  than  anything  I  can  say.  his  ability 
to  serve  as  Director  of  the  very  Important 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Twice  the 
Senate  has  approved  him— when  he  was 
nominated  bj  President  Truman  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  when  he 


was  nominated  by  President  Elsenhower  to 
be  duOrman  of  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Commls- 
•lan. 

I  have  known  Mr.  McCone  for  12  years. 
From  his  record  of  service  and  from  my  own 
obsenratlon,  I  know  of  his  exceptional  ability 
M  an  administrator.  He  has  also  always 
been  a  profound  student  of  governmental 
affairs.  The  record  proves  that  he  has  di- 
rected ills  administrative  and  organizational 
abilities  and  his  powerful  mind  toward  the 
problems  of  the  agencies  with  which  he  has 
served,  and  always  with  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing them  more  effective  In  the  service  of  the 
United  States. 

He  Is  a  man  of  Integrity  and  character, 
and  I  have  never  known  anyone  whose  loy- 
alties are  more  boiind  to  the  secxirlty  and 
freedom  of  our  country. 

As  I  have  said.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his 
nomination  will  be  overwhelmingly  con- 
firmed. But  I  do  want  to  express  my  sup- 
port of  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  public  servant, 
and  to  speak  of  his  qualities  which  are  known 
by  those  who  have  served  with  him  and  by 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

So  much  for  Senator  Cooper's  state- 
ment, Mr.  President. 

When  this  nomination  was  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  hear- 
ings on  it  were  being  held,  I  made  a  brief 
statement  myself;  and  at  this  time  I 
wish  to  read  it  for  the  Record  of  today. 
It  is  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  congratulate 
President  Kennedy  upon  this  nomination.  I 
think  It  la  one  of  the  t)e8t  that  he  has  made, 
and  I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  McCone  upon 
being  willing  to  accept  this  very  heavy  btir- 
den  of  responsibility. 

It  Is  a  heavy  burden,  and  it  requires  a  man 
of  great  Integrity  and  courage  and  trust- 
worthiness and  ability,  demonstrated  abil- 
ity. 

I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone that  he  Is  the  man  that  possesses  these 
qualities  to  a  marked  degree,  and  I  take 
great  comfort  In  this  nomination  for  that 
reason. 

Furthermore.  I  know  him  to  be  a  deeply 
religious  man  and  one  who  understands  bet- 
ter than  most,  and  I  believe  as  well  as  any. 
the  nature  of  the  Communist  menace  with 
which  we  are  faced.  So  I  believe,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  all  respects  which  can  be  rea- 
sonably taken  into  account  In  connection 
with  this  kind  of  an  appointment,  he  Is  ftilly 
qualified  and  wUl  give  a  wonderful  account 
of  himself  In  this  new  post  with  this  great 
responsibility,  which  he  will  shortly  assume. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  this  agency 
is  not  a  procurement  agency.  There- 
fore, in  connection  with  Mr.  McCone's 
nomination,  there  is  no  legal  require- 
ment that  he  divest  himself  of  any  of 
his  property.  No  procurement  agency — 
such  as  there  is,  for  instance,  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  its  subsidi- 
ary agencies — ^is  involved  in  this  case. 

In  selecting  a  man  for  this  position,  as 
well  as  for  a  position  in  one  of  the  De- 
fense agencies,  the  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  character,  integrity,  respon- 
sibility, and  general,  proven  ability. 

Mr.  McNamara,  the  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  Defense,  had  ac- 
cumulated wealth  in  business  before  he 
came  to  that  post;  but  I  believe  he  has 
proven  himself  to  be  one  of  the  best  public 
servants  who  has  served  in  Washington 
in  many  a  day;  and  despite  the  fact  that 
he  has  various  property  as  a  result  of 
savings  during  his  business  career, 
whether  they  be  in  his  own  name  or  in 
his  wife's  name  or  in  trust,  these  do  not 


tempt  him  to  betray  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  They  do  not  tempt  him 
to  do  that,  because  he  is  a  man  of  char- 
acter and  integrity. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
himself  is  a  wealthy  man,  and  so  are  the 
members  of  his  family.  They  might  be 
subject  to  pressures  from  selfish  interests 
from  without;  but  they  would  not  yield 
the  interests  of  their  coimtry,  because 
they  are  people  of  integrity  and  charac- 
ter who  would  place  the  Interests  of 
their  country  far  above  any  such 
temptations. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Dillon,  is  a  successful  man;  and  I  as- 
sume that  probably  he  has  accumulated 
considerable  wealth,  for  he  was  active  in 
business  for  many  years.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  his  many  business  friends 
might  wish  he  would  do  various  things  of 
one  kind  or  another  which  might  benefit 
their  special  interests;  but  certainly  they 
would  not  approach  him  with  any  such 
request,  because  they  know  him  to  be  a 
man  of  integrity,  character,  and  respon- 
sibility. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  very  well  to  select  Mr. 
McCone — because  the  President  knows 
Mr.  McCone's  high  character  and 
integrity  and  responsibility— to  handle 
this  very  responsible  Agency,  as  its  chief. 
Again  I  congratulate  the  President  on 
this  very  high -caliber  appointment;  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  confirm  the 
nomination  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  question  before  the  Senate 
has  been  a  very  difficult  one  for  me,  and 
it  has  caused  me  much  concern.  I  was 
not  present  when  Mr.  John  A.  McCone 
appeared  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  was  necessarily  absent 
because  my  82-year-old  mother  had  to 
undergo  a  surgical  operation  in  Beckley, 
W.  Va.,  on  that  day,  for  the  re- 
moval of  what  was  thought  to  be  a 
malignancy.  However,  I  have  carefully 
read  the  printed  hearings  which  contain 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  McCone  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  hold  a  great  deal  of  admiration  for 
the  nominee.  I  admire  his  courage  in 
taking  a  strong  position  against  unilat- 
eral abandonment  of  bomb  tests.  He 
has  exhibited  great  talent,  and  he  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a  resourceful  and 
extremely  capable  businessman.  He 
does  not  enter  his  new  position  without 
considerable  experience  in  Washington, 
and  any  man  who  is  chosen  by  three 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  to  serve 
his  Government  is  a  man  for  whom  we 
all  must  have  great  respect.  He  was 
appointed  by  President  Truman  to  the 
President's  Air  Policy  Commission.  He 
served  as  Special  Deputy  to  Secretary 
James  Forrestal.  He  served  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  he  was 
later  a  member  of  Secretary  Dulles'  Pub- 
lic Committee  on  Personnel.  His  most 
recent  Qovemment  service  was  as  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  Chairman  of  that  body.  I  am 
constrained  to  believe  that  he  has  served 
well  and  capably  in  these  positions.  I 
regret,  however,  that  in  his  appearance 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
Mr.  McCone  indicated  that  he  had  had 
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no  experience  or  training  in  the  field  of 
intelligence  prior  to  his  appointment  as 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Although  this  in  itself  perhaps 
would  not  persuade  me  to  vote  in  oppoei- 
Uon  to  his  confirmation,  it  is  a  factor 
bearing  upon  my  decision. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  one  can  scarcely 
address  himself  to  the  subject  of  conflict 
of  interest  without  appearing  to  take  the 
position    of    accuser    or    prosecutor.     I 
speak  not  in  derogation,  however.     I  am 
confident  that  Mr.  McCone  is  an  honor- 
able and  upright  man.     Moreover.  I  am 
sure  that  the  President,  in  nominating 
Mr   McCone.  has  satisfied  himself,  after 
careful  examination,  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  nominee  and  as  to  any  possi- 
bility of  conflict  of  interest.     Yet,  there 
devolves    upon    the   Senate   a   constitu- 
tional   duty    to    pass    a    careful    and 
detached  and  independent  judgment  as 
to  this  nominee.     I  do  not  feel,  therefore, 
that  it  is  any  reflection  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, or  indeed  upwn  the  nominee,  that 
we  search  our  own  consciences  and  our 
own  hearts  in  dealing  with  the  matter 
before  us.     It  is  our  high  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility to  bring  our  own  clear  judg- 
ment to  bear  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  whether  or  not  our  con- 
flict-of-interest laws  are  sound  or  un- 
sound is  not  for  our  decision  today.     I 
know  that  in  some  instances  able  men 
from  the  business  community  are  inhib- 
ited  and   discouraged   from   serving   in 
high  Government  positions  because  of 
the  necessity  of  their  divesting  them- 
selves of  all  their  holdings.    Such  a  ne- 
cessity constitutes  a  burden  and  a  sac- 
rifice.   Yet.  most  of  us  who  act  as  public 
servants  sacrifice  in  one  way  or  another. 
While  those  who  have  huge  stockhold- 
ings are  not  forced  to  divest  themselves 
of    tho6e    holdings    before    becoming    a 
Member  of  this  body  or  the  other  body, 
nevertheless,     service     in     public     office 
comes   at  a  great   personal  sacrifice   to 
some  of  us.  or  perhaps  most  of  us.   Some 
sacrifice    the    opportunity     to    enlarge 
their  fortunes.    Some  sacrifice  the  atten- 
tion, the  love,   and   the  companionship 
which  they  should  give  to  their  children 
Some  of  us  sacrifice  our  health.    We  all 
pay  a  price  to  serve,  and  yet  we  are  will- 
ing to  make  that  sacriflce  because  we 
love  to  serve  our  Government  and  our 
people.    Consequently.  I  cannot  be  great- 
ly persuaded  by  the  arKuments  that  are 
sometimes  made  against  the  requirement 
of  divestment  of  holdings. 

I  realize  that  the  conflict-of-intere.st 
requirements  imposed  upon  nominees  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  emanate 
from  the  magnitude  of  procurement 
there  and,  of  course,  the  situation  i.s 
quite  different  in  considering  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  Nonetheless, 
in  view  of  the  highly  sensitive  and  vitally 
important  position  to  which  Mr.  McCone 
IS  being  considered  today  for  confirma- 
tion, in  my  opinion  it  is  just  as  important 
that  there  be  no  possible  confiict-of-in- 
terest  in  this  instance  as  if  he  were  being 
considered  for  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  Defense 

Mr  McCone.  by  his  own  admission  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee,  tes- 
tified that  he  holds  a  little  more  than 
$1  million  worth  of  stock  in  Standard 
Oil  of  California.     He  referred  also  to 


extensive  holdings  in  various  other 
large  companies,  which  Include  the  Se- 
quoia Corp  ,  Trans- World  Carriers.  San 
Marino  Corp  ,  and  the  Joshua  Hendy 
Corp  Standard  Oil  of  California  has 
extensive  reserves  in  Arabia  and  Suma- 
tra and  Venezuela  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  vessels  in  the  shipping  enterprises  in 
which  Mr.  McCone  Is  interested  are  en- 
gaged in  carrying  oil  for  Standard  of 
California. 

I  think  it  i.s  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  American  oil  companies 
are  concerned  with  and  involved  in  the 
politics  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  ptjii- 
tics  of  Central  and  South  America  The 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  .similarly 
embroiled  in  the  politics  of  the  Middle 
East  and  Central  and  South  America 
Mr  McCone  indicated.  In  the  course  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  that  Standard  Oil  of  Cah- 
fornia  Ls  a  member  of  the  Arabian- 
American  Oil  Co  In  the  hearings. 
Senator  B.^RTLETT  a^ked  'he  following 
question  of  Mr    McCone 

And.  of  c.'Ursp  all  of  vis  hnve  h.'irU  tiuit 
this  company.  opeDitlng  In  the  Middle  Ea-st 
h;us  at  various  times  Intervened  or  partici- 
pated or  interferred.  whatever  word  shoiald 
properly  be  applied,  in  the  operations  of 
kTovernmetits  In  those  areas  and.  so  far  ua 
I  know,  these  are  merely  .illegatlons  but  they 
have  been  p.'inted  and  dls<.-u.ssed  Would  you 
comment     to     make     up<jn     that 


have     a.nv 
situation'' 


Mr    McCone  replied 


To  this  que.stinn 
thusly : 

No.  I  Would  hai.e  no  comment  t>ecau.'.e  I 
have  not  per8<jnally  read  or  heard  of  those 
allegatlona  In  my  trips  to  the  Middle  Enst 
I  have  observed  that  the  Aramco  people  han- 
dled their  relationship  with  the  Governments 
of  Arabia  and  Bahrein  Island  In  a  very  satis- 
factory way.  so  reported  to  me  I  don  t 
know  of  any  Interference 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
this  reply   to  Senator  Bartlett's  ques- 
tion.     As   to   Mr.   McCone's   having   di- 
vested himself  of  his  holdings  at  the  time 
he    became    a    member    of    the    Atomic 
Energy    Commission.    I   think    thus   was 
entirely  proper      I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  he  has  Indicated  a   willingness   to 
establish  an  irrevocable  trust  again,  but, 
in  my  mind,  this  would   not  he  an  en- 
tirely  satisfactory   solution,   because   he 
and  his  family  would  continue  to  have 
an   economic   and   beneficial   interest  in 
the  holdings      The  fact  remains  that  he 
ha.s  not  divested  him.st'lf  of  the.se  stock- 
holdings and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has 
indicated  that  he  does  not  believe  that 
the  situation   which    made   It   advisable 
for  him  to  take  this  action  at   the  time 
of  his  appointment  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission    exists    m    connection    witii 
the  office  of  Director  of  the  CIA      Sec- 
retary  of    Defense    McNamara.    on    the 
other  hand,  was  required  to  divest  him- 
self of  his  .stockholdings,  and  it  was  not 
thought  that  his  offer  to  place  his  stock 
in  an  irrevocable  trust  removed  the  con- 
fiict   of    interest       I   think   Mr    McCone 
should  sell  his  stocks 

Mr  President,  a  quotation  from  the 
regulations  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  dealings  with  the  confiirt-of- 
interest  question  was  printed  in  the 
January  29  issue  of  tho  Conor essU)n\l 
Record  at  page  1112.     I  repeat  the  .sub- 


paragraph of  the  section  which  defines 
a  conflict  of  interest: 

(bi    Conflict*   of    interest. 

( 1 1  Definition  A  conflict  of  Intereat  U  de- 
fined »s  a  situation  In  which  an  agency 
employees  private  Interest,  usually  but  not 
nece8«*rlly  of  an  economic  nature,  conflicts 
or  appears  to  conflict  with  his  agency  duties 
liiid  responsibilities  The  situation  U  of 
loi.cern  to  the  agency  whether  tile  conflict 
is  real  or  only  app.irent 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  say  that,  in 
Mr  McCone's  case,  there  will  be  any 
confiict  of  interest  Nevertheless.  I 
stress  the  language  in  the  regulation 
stating  that  a  conflict  of  interest  is  a 
situation  in  which  an  agency  employee's 
private  interest  conflicts  or  appears  to 
conflict  with  his  agency  duties.  The 
regulation  .says  the  agency  is  concerned 
whether  the  conflict  is  real  or  only  ap- 
parent Mr  President,  the  confiict  may 
not  be  real  in  Mr.  McCone's  case.  The 
conflict  may  never  become  a  reality. 
But  it  IS  noneth<'less  a  possibility.  That 
which  IS  a  possibility  today  may  become. 
under  certain  circumstances,  a  reality 
tomorrow  No  human  being  is  infallible. " 
and  the  risk  to  our  country  is  great.  In 
my  judgment,  even  the  appearance  or 
the  possibility  of  a  conflict  of  interest 
.should  be  nonexistent  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
McCone  I  hope  that  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest will  never  eventuate,  and  I  make 
no  appeal  to  others  to  vote  as  I  shall; 
but.  until  he  has  divested  himself  of  the 
holdings  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  shall 
not  be  willing  to  support  Mr.  McCone's 
confirmation 

Mr  RUSSEU.  Mr  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  his  constitutional  duty,  has  forwarded 
to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of  John 
A  McCone  to  be  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence 

The  issue  before  the  Senate  is  whether 
the  Senate  will  advise  and  consent  to 
this  nomination 

Mr  President.  I  assume  that  most 
Members  of  this  txxly  would  be  willing 
t<5  concede  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  have  such 
persons  as  he  desires  to  serve  in  positions 
of  vast  responsibility,  such  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence,  unless  the 
p«'rson  whose  name  was  forwarded  to  the 
Senate  had  .some  Impediment  either  in 
morals  or  in  ability  that  would  disqualify 
him  from  .serving  In  that  capacity. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  take  the 
position  that  a  Member  of  the  Senate  is 
justified  for  capricious  reasons,  or  for 
no  reason  at  all,  in  voting  against  the 
nomintM's  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  these  very  important  positions. 
In  the  absence  of  a  clear  disqualifica- 
tion. I  have  always  resolved  any  doubts 
m  my  mind  in  this  area  in  favor  of  the 
President's  right  to  have  associated  with 
him  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment those  whom  he  desires,  and  I 
am  supporting  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
McCone  I  do  this  not  only  because  I 
believe  the  President  Is  ordinarily  en- 
titled to  have  the  man  of  his  choice,  but 
al.so  because  I  believe  Mr.  McCone  Is 
fullv  qualified  in  every  respect  to  dis- 
charKe  the  duties  of  the  office  and  be- 
cause I  believe  him  to  be  a  patriotic,  able. 
honest,   forthright    American   who   only 
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desires  to  serve  his  country  when 
occupying  any  position  of  public  trust 
and  responsibility. 

This  opinion  Is  based.  In  part  Mr. 
President,  on  two  hearings  that  hare 
been  held  on  former  occasions  to  ex- 
amine into  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone. Mr.  McCone  was  nominated  In 
1950  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  Mr  McCone  was  examined  by 
iho  Comimttcc  on  Armed  Services,  and 
his  nomination  was  unanimously  con- 
r.imed  by  the  Senate.  Later,  some  three 
or  four  years  ago.  anoUier  President  of 
arothf  r  political  party.  President  ELsen- 
howtr,  selected  Mr.  McCone  to  serve  a.s 
cha.rman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
ini:,<;ion,  an  apency  of  vast  lmix)rtance  to 
the  .'security  of  these  United  States.  Mr. 
McCone  was  carefully  examined  in  great 
detail  by  the  Senate  section  of  the  Joint 
Commjttee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  on 
that  committee  ar;^  men  of  varied  politi- 
cal views  His  nomination  was  imani- 
mously  reported  by  the  committee  and 
was  unanimously  confirmed. 

I  must  say.  Mr  President.  I  liave  been 
somewhat  du:appointed  that  so  manj' 
extraneous  matters  have  been  dragged 
into  the  discussion.  I  have  l)een  some- 
what disappointed  by  the  extent  to 
which  innuendo  has  been  used  and  de- 
\  eloped  by  some  of  those  who  arc  op- 
posing the  nomination  of  Mr.  McCone. 
I  say  that,  freely  conceding  the  right 
of  every  Senator  to  vote  as  he  sees  fit. 
I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the 
entire  course  of  tliis  discussion.  Ordi- 
narily I  would  have  been  present  pur- 
suant to  the  discliaige  of  my  duties  as 
cliairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  but  unfortunately  the 
committee  has  been  conducting  a  series 
of  hearings  on  the  procurement  items 
which  must  be  autliorized  beioie  the 
Senate  can  consider  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  A 
number  of  other  items  have  had  my  at- 
te-ntion,  including  a  foray  which  was 
laimched  against  the  section  of  the 
country  from  whicli  I  come,  which  In 
this  political  year  has  occupied  my  time. 
It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  keep 
three  balls  in  the  air  at  one  time  and 
to  watch  all  of  them.  I  have  had  to 
watch  them  one  at  a  time  and  to  leave 
the  other  two  at  rest. 

I  have  been  appalled,  on  reading  the 
Record,  to  sec  the  extent  of  misconcep- 
tion which  exists  In  the  minds  of  some 
Senators  as  to  the  nature  of  the  jxi.sl- 
tion  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence 'When  one  re»ds  the  record 
of  some  things  which  have  l>een  said, 
Mr.  President,  one  could  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  was  a  super  State  Depart- 
ment and  that  he  formulated  foreign 
policy.  Reading  it  further.  In  other 
areas,  one  could  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  a  freewheeling  Secretary 
of  Defense  who  could  move  around  over 
the  world,  declaring  war  on  those  who 
incurred  his  displeasure  and  toppling 
over  governments  by  covert  means, 
without  any  let  or  hindrance  from  the 
chief  executive  of  this  country  or  any 
responsibility  to  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  United  States. 


Mr.  President,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  this  man,  while  he  win  occupy 
an  office  of  vital  importance  to  this 
country,  will  not  have  the  power  or  the 
responsibility  or  the  duty  of  formulating 
foreign  policy,  and  time  and  again  in 
his  appearance  before  the  committee,  he 
disclaimed  any  Intention  to  attempt  to 
do  so.  Not  only  that,  but  so  far  as  the 
covert  activities  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  are  concerned,  he  stated 
time  and  again  what  we  all  know  is  a 
fact,  that  no  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence would  think  of  undertaking  any 
activities  anj-where  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  without  the  approval  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  can  dismi.ss  him  at  his  pleas- 
ure. "We  all  assume  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  when  any  of  the 
intelligence-gathering  activities  might  be 
related  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     Mr.   President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  briefly. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  the  distin- 
puished  Senator  from  Georgia  knows,  the 
duty  of  the  Director  is  to  obtain  facts. 
If  he  had  stated  to  the  committee  that 
he  felt  that  it  was  a  part  of  his  job  to 
determine  policy.  I,  for  one.  would  not 
have  supported  him.  I  am  supporting 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  McCone  whole- 
heartedly because  he  understands  funda- 
mentally that  It  is  his  duty  to  ob*Ain 
facts  and  not  to  determine  policy. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  the  dutj-  of  the 
Director  to  obtain  the  facts,  to  evalu- 
ate, and  then  to  present  them  to  his 
proper  superiors. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
ridiculous  to  talk  about  the  Director's 
attacking  foreign  powers  over  the  earth 
without  the  knowledge,  consent,  or  ap- 
proval of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  "What  is  really  involved  in  this 
so-called  constitutional  discussion  does 
not  relate  to  the  competency  of  John  A. 
McCone  to  serve  as  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  It  relates  to 
the  proper  use  of  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
My  mind  goes  back  into  recent  history, 
when  a  great  debate  arose  about  the 
power  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  send  American  troops  abroad. 
A  document  prepared  in  the  Department 
of  State  set  forth  more  than  100  oc- 
casions when  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  of  every  political  persuasion  in 
our  history  had  sent  troops  into  foreign 
countries  without  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress or  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
But  what  is  being  questioned  here  is 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent: and  Mr.  McCone,  whose  nomina- 
tion han^ens  to  be  before  the  Senate,  is 
the  whipping  boy. 

When  he  was  asked  about  the  extent 
of  his  powers,  Mr.  McCone  said  in  two 
or  three  Instances: 

I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  carry  out 
the  orders  and  commands  of  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

■What  other  position  would  Senators 
have  him  take?    If  he  would  not  follow 


the  commands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whose  orders  would  he  fol- 
low? Certainly  to  follow  the  President's 
commands  would  be  his  duty.  He  would 
not  tie  his  hands  in  any  degree.  He 
would  not  say : 

I  am  going  to  investigate  the  constitu- 
tional niceties  that  might  be  involved  be- 
fore r  let  an  agent  of  the  CIA  go  to  "X."  the 
capltf.l  of  "Y."  and  try  to  find  something 
about  the  strength  of  their  mUltary  forces. 

Mr.  President,  that  kind  of  action  is 
not  the  duty  of  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence.  HLs  duty  is  to  serve  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  discussion  about  the 
work  of  the  CIA  being  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy.  The  position  of  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  was  not  created  in- 
directly in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  It 
was  created  to  serve  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  constitutional  ca- 
pacity as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  enable  him  to  prevent  his  subordi- 
nates from  being  caught  by  surprise  by 
some  enemy  attack,  or  being  caught  by 
surprise  by  the  strength  of  some  ad- 
versary that  might  secretly  build  up  its 
military  strength  to  overwhelm  us. 

I  conceive  of  the  office  of  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  being  what  in  the 
old  Army  we  used  to  call  a  G-2.  The 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  is  a  G-2 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  a  man  who  handles  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  President. 

All  the  talk  about  Mr.  McCone's  views 
on  foreign  policy  and  why  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  did  not  ask  him 
what  he  thought  about  the  foreign  pol- 
icy tliat  is  being  applied  In  Iraq,  Iran, 
Congo,  or   somewhere   else,  is  entirely 
beside  the  point.     If  we  had  sought  to 
elicit  such  information  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone in  that  area,  it  would  have  been 
highly  improper  for  him  to  express  his 
views,  because  the  position  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  formulating  foreign  policy.    Had 
he  done  so,  he  would  have  given  any 
Senator    who    opposes    him    additional 
ammunition  to  oppose  him  by  saying, 
"Here  is  a  man  who  thinks  we  ought  to 
have  taken  a  given  action  in  the  Congo, 
or  done  something  else  in  the  case  of 
Goa,  or  we  should  have  acted  in  a  given 
way  in  the  case  of  Russia.     I  do  not 
agree  with  him.    Therefore  I  shall  vote 
against  confirmation  of  his  nomination." 
Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 
Mr.    PASTORE.      Does    the    distin- 
guished Senator  know  of  any  position 
in  the  Federal  Government  that  is  more 
sensitive  and  more  strategic  than  that 
of  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission,  which   has   full   responsibility 
with  respect  to  all  the  classified  data 
within  the  control  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment with  reference  to  atomic  bombs, 
hydrogen  bombs,  how  many  of  them  we 
have,  and  what  we  are  going  to  do  with 
our  friends  and  what  are  we  going  to 
do  about  our  adversaries? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator,  who  Is  one  of  the 
most  able  and  most  knowledgeable  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
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Energy.  I  know  he  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  Mr.  McCone  In  his 
administration  of  the  important  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Mr,  President,  of  course,  we  did  not  go 
into  Mr.  McCone 's  views  on  every  phase 
of  foreign  policy.  It  would  have  been 
highly  inappropriate  for  us  to  have  done 
so.  because  he  is  not  in  a  policymakinK 
position.  He  is  in  a  p>osition  in  which 
he  undertakes  to  serve  the  constitutional 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United 
States,  the  Chief  of  all  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  try  to  furnish  the  necessary  in- 
formation to  keep  us  from  blundering 
into  trouble  in  this  age  of  fearsome 
weapons  and  surprise  attacks  that  would 
destroy  many  of  us  and  deliver  into 
slavery  those  who  might  be  left. 

Some  of  the  questions  seem  to  imply 
some  dereliction  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  not 
going  into  alJ  of  Mr.  McCone's  views  on 
foreign  policy.  I  assume  that  if  we  had 
done  so.  the  complaint  would  have  been 
the  other  way  around:  "What  has  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  do  with 
foreign  policy?  Why  are  they  going  into 
all  these  issues?  Why  was  Mr.  McCone 
cross-examined  and  asked  to  express 
opinions  on  foreign  policy  matters? 
Those  questions  are  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations." 

We  must  look  a  little  further  than 
that.  I  think,  to  see  what  is  the  genesis 
of  the  very  violent  opposition  to  Mr 
McCone. 

In  passing,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  rek;ard 
it  as  unfortunate  that  we  air  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  all  the  things  that  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  is  reputed  to  have 
done  or  not  to  have  done  in  foreign 
countries.  I  cannot  see  that  it  serves 
any  useful  purpovse.  It  cannot  attach  to 
the  competency  of  Mr.  McCone  because 
he  was  not  the  Director  at  the  time.  But 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  can  neither  admit 
nor  deny  a  charge  that  it  is  interfering, 
that,  for  example,  the  interference  in 
Iran  is  with  relation  to  some  individual 
or  that  it  is  interfering  in  some  other 
country. 

If  the  nominee  would  say  that  we  are 
not  taking  such  action,  another  question 
might  arise— "Why  aren't  you  there  see- 
ing what  they  are  doing,  since  you  repre- 
sent the  United  Stat*\s'' ' 

If  the  nominee  wore  to  .say.  We  are 
taking  such  action.  '  it  could  then  be 
said  by  those  who  oppose  confirmation 
of  the  nomination.  That  i.s  an  act  of  un- 
dt>ciared  war  " 

Makf^  no  mistake  about  it  The  posi- 
tion of  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
wa.s  created  to  .serve  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  and  should  the  responsibility  go 
beyond  that  point,  whether  by  reason  of 
overt  or  covert  operations,  it  would  be 
e.Kceeding  the  concept  and  the  purpose 
for  which  the  po.sition  was  created. 

Mr  SALTONSTAUL.  Mr  President, 
Will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  poinf 
Mr  RUvSSFLI.  I  yield 
Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  agree  with  nie  that  the 
office  of  the  head  of  Central  Intelligence, 
as  he  and  I  have  followed  the  operation 


of  the  agency  over  the  years,  requires  the 
qualities  of  intelligence,  understanding 
of  other  people,  courage,  energy,  pa- 
tience, education,  and,  above  all.  good 
administrative  ability;  and  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President.  Mr.  McCone 
has  these  qualities,  because  he  has  been 
appointed  to  and  has  proved  him.self  to 
possess  these  qualities  in  many  other 
positions,  such  as  m  the  position  of 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  under 
Mr  Finletter.  as  well  as  undt-r  Mr  For- 
restal.  when  Mr  Forrestal  was  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  also  under  Secretary 
John  Foster  Dulles  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  a  member  of  .i  commission;  that 
he  served  by  appointment  of  President 
Truman  and  also  under  appointment  by 
President  Ei.senhower.  as  chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission?  Mr 
McCone  has  ser\ed  in  these  various  \Ki- 
sitions  and  his  nominations  to  office 
have  been  confirmed  twice  by  the  Sen- 
ate Obviously,  he  has  these  qualities 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  n(H:essary 
qualities  for  serving  under  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
position  that  requires  him  to  acquire  in- 
formation as  to  facts. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  has  well 
outlined  the  qualities  that  would  bv 
highly  desirable  in  a  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  I  would 
not  say  that  every  Director  of  the 
Agency  m  the  past  has  po.ssessed  all  the 
qualities  the  Senator  has  outlined 
However,  the  Senator  has  stated  what 
would  mal.e  a  perfect  head  of  the  Cm- 
tral  Intelligence  Ak'ency  He  certainly 
outlined  the  attributes  of  character  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
present  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
thought  the  man  posse.ssed  when,  after 
careful  con.sideration  of  a  large  number 
of  people  for  this  vitally  important  job 
he  finally  selected  John  McCone  to  fill 
it. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Pre.sidenfs 
selection  will  be  well  ju.stifled  in  the  days 
that  he  ahead.  If  it  is  not.  the  Presi- 
dent can  get  rid  of  him  with  the  stroke 
of  a  pen  He  will  hold  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President 

"Oh,"  say  .somt-  Senators,  "no.  we  will 
not  have  him  confirmed,  we  are  not  even 
Koing  to  give  the  Pre.sident  a  chance, 
we  are  going  to  stop  him  with  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  in  the  Senate  before  he  get.s 
into  the  job  by  defeatini,'  his  confirma- 
tion." 

Of  cour.se  that  i.s  with;n  the  mkIU  uf 
the.se  Senators,  and  wiihm  the  power 
of  the  Senate  However,  the  power  to 
advise  and  consent  can  be  abus*-d.  just 
as  can  the  power  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  or  any  other  power 
that  miKlit  be  vested  in  anyone. 

I  now  come  to  the  conflict-of-interest 
i.s.sue  I  do  not  believe  that  any  person 
familiar  with  the  recijrds  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  say  that,  what- 
ever may  have  been  our  derelictions  in 
other  field.s.  we  have  been  .soft  on  dealin;: 
with  the  conflict-of-interest  gur.stion. 

Certainly  when  the  first  uf  the  auto- 
mobile company  presidents  came  tn^fore 
us  for  confirmation  of  his  appointment 
we  created  headlines  all  over  the  country 
because  we  required  him  to  di.spo.se  of  his 


stockholdings;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
suffered  great  losses  as  a  result.  The 
present  Secretary  of  Defense  dlaixjsed 
of  great  holdings  in  another  automobile 
company.  In  addition,  he  sacrificed  a 
job  that  was  paying  him  about  10  times 
as  much  as  he  would  be  paid  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  have  undertaken  to  keep  up  with 
the  statutes,  at  least — I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  read  all  the  decisions  that  have 
been  rendered — dealing  with  the  conflict 
of  interest  The  purpose  of  the  statutes 
I  have  read  is  to  prevent  any  man  In  a 
public  position  handling  tax  money  from 
doinj;  business  with  himself,  and  using 
money  raised  through  taxes  for  that  pur- 
po.se  In  other  words.  It  Is  to  prevent 
him  from  representing  the  Government 
on  the  one  hand  and.  on  the  other,  deal- 
ing with  him.self  in  some  corporation, 
firm,  or  partnership  in  which  he  has  an 
interest  It  is  to  prevent  that  kind  of 
relationship  that  the  conflict-of-interest 
statutes  have  arisen. 

For  that  reason  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  did  not  demand  that  Mr. 
McCone  divest  himself  of  some  of  his 
stockholdings  before  assuming  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
as  we  would  have  demanded  that  he  do 
had  he  been  nominated  for  the  position 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  for  example, 
In  which  position  he  would  be  engaged  In 
prociirement  on  behalf  of  the  Oovem- 
mont  or  dealing  with  the  concerns  In 
which  he  owned  stock  We  did  not  de- 
mand the  divestment  that  was  required 
when  he  took  his  position  with  the 
.atomic  F>ieruy  Commission.  In  that 
instance  the  statute  requires  that  the 
head  of  the  .Atomic  Energy  Commission 
not  hold  stock  with  any  company  with 
which  the  Commission  does  business. 
Es.sentially  that  is  what  the  law  provides. 
I  could  not  see  where  there  was  any  con- 
flict of  interest  on  the  part  of  a  man  who 
IS  to  t)e  the  Director  of  Intelligence,  when 
he  IS  not  engaged  in  any  extensive  pro- 
curement 

Mr  SY.MINGTON      Mr.  Pre.sident,  will 
the  Senator  yield ' 

Mr  RUSSELL  I  yield 
Mr  SYMINGTON  I  should  like  to 
a-sk  the  able  and  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  is 
It  not  true  that  the  nominee  had  received 
an  opinion  from  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  con- 
curred in  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
the  cfTect  that  there  was  no  conflict  of 
interest  m  his  cose'' 

Mr  RUSSELL  He  did  However,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  had  received  those 
opinions,  he  expre.ssed  a  willingness  to 
do  what  he  had  done  before.  He  was 
very  frank  with  the  ct  mmittee.  He  said. 
I  do  not  see  where  there  could  possibly 
be  any  conflict  of  interest.  However,  if 
you  want  me  to  do  it.  I  will  do  what  I 
did  when  I  took  the  position  with  the 
.Attjmic  P.'nerny  Commus^ion." 

If  there  is  any  dereliction,  It  Is  not  on 
llie  part  of  Mr  McCone;  it  is  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  CIA  has  little  procurement 
functions.  I.  as  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, could  see  no  necessity  for  com- 
ix'llmK  this  man  to  dispose  of  any  stock 
he  held,  any  more  than  I  could  see  any 
necessity  in  compelling  an  employee  of 
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the  Senate,  for  example,  to  dispose  of  his 
stocks.  Senators  themselves  hold 
stocks.  There  Is  as  much  likelihood  of 
a  conflict  of  interest  oo  the  part  of  a 
Senator  who  holds  a  great  deal  of  stock 
m  a  company  with  which  the  Oorem- 
ment  does  business  as  there  is  for  the 
Director  of  Central   Intelligence. 

Mr     LAUSCHE.      Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senatrr  yield? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  yield 
Mr  LAUSCHE  At  page  55  of  the  tes- 
timony. Mr.  McCone  admitted  that  he 
owned  approximately  $1  million  of  stock 
m  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California, 
and  that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
forma  gave  to  the  Hendy  Co..  of  which 
he  was  the  100-percent  owner.  $2  mil- 
hen  worth  of  ocean -carrying  cargo  tmsi- 
ness  If  Mr  McCone  is  approved  as  the 
head  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
he  will  be  working  in  the  Par  East,  where 
oil  problems  are  many.  My  question  is 
this  Let  us  assume  that  there  develops 
in  the  Far  Elast  some  disturbance  con- 
cerning the  expropriation  of  oil  inter- 
ests, and  Mr  McCone  acquires  that  in- 
formation Is  it  possible  or  likely  that 
that  information  might  Influence  him  in 
the  handhng  of  his  holdings  in  the 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  California  or  m  the 
Joshua  Hendy   Co.? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  if  a 
man  wishes  to  think  the  very  worst  of 
Mr  McCone.  and  if  the  eventuality 
which  the  Senator  has  outlined  were  to 
come  about — and  we  do  not  know  that 
It  aill  happen — it  is  also  possible  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  might 
have  something  to  say  about  it  at  that 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  This  man  is 
answerable  to  the  President,  as  is  any 
clerk  in  the  Presidents  office  He  can 
discharge  this  man  at  any  hour  of  any 
day  that  he  so  desires. 

I  have  heard  that  argument  before. 
I  have  heard  It  made  by  Senators  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  three  or  four  times. 
I  am  not  at  all  impressed  by  it.  If  one 
wishes  to  carry  that  argximent  out  to  its 
logical  extension,  even  to  the  point  of 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  one  would  have 
to  contend  that  any  person  of  the  Jewish 
faith  should  not  serve  as  Director  of  In- 
telligence because  he  might  be  influenced 
by  the  intelligence  he  might  receive  on 
activities  that  might  occur  in  Israel;  or 
one  might  contend  that  no  person  of 
the  Catholic  faith  should  serve  as  Di- 
rector of  Intelligence  because  he  might 
be  Influenced  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Pope  on  some  question. 

That  Is  a  remote  posBibility.  How- 
ever. I  say  that  it  is  a  very  frail  argu- 
ment to  use  against  an  honest,  honor- 
able, patriotic  American  citizen  who  has 
had  his  ruune  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr  RUSSELL.     I  yield.    I  had  hoped 
to  conclude  by  now. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  surrendered  the 
floor  to  the  Senator  from  Oeorgla.  I 
was  supposed  to  be  recognized  prior  to 
the  time  he  was. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  that.  I  did  not  request  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  surrender  the  floor  to  me. 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that.  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  that  until  this  moment. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.    The  President  of  the 
United  States  said : 

No  req>onslMllty  of  goTemment  is  more 
fundamental  than  the  rcqxmsiblUtv  of  main- 
taining tbe  highest  ■tandards  of  ethical  be- 
hATlor  by  thoee  who  conduct  the  pubUc's 
bmlnat.  There  can  be  no  deacent  from  the 
principle  that  all  olBclala  must  act  with  un- 
wavering Integrity,  abaolute  Impartiality. 
and  complete  deTC)tlon  to  the  public  interest. 
This  principle  must  be  followed,  not  onlv  in 
reality,  but  In  appearance,  for  the  basis  of 
effective  government  Is  public  confidence, 
and  that  confidence  Is  endangered  when 
ethical  standards  falter  or  appear  to  faiter. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Did  the  Senator  read 

from  a  statement  by  President  Kennedy' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes;  I  read  from  his 

definition  of  what  should   be  expected 

of  a  public  servant. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Since  the  President 
made  that  statement,  he  submitted  Mr. 
McCone's  nomination  to  the  Senate.  I 
assume  he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
conflict  for  he  would  not  have  sent  Mr. 
McCone's  nomination  to  the  Senate. 

I  realize  the  necessity  for  having  a 
very  high  standard  of  ethics  on  the  part 
of  all  our  public  servants,  but  it  seems 
at  times  these  things  are  stretched  so 
far  that  it  appears  to  be  a  crime — a 
crime  with  which  I  could  never  be 
charged — to  have  managed  to  accumu- 
late a  vast  fortune,  and  to  do  so  by  ones 
own  efforts. 

It  is  a  strange  reaction  that  the  public 
mind  throughout  the  United  States  to- 
day seems  to  look  on  a  man  who  makes 
a  great  deal  of  money  as  if  there  were 
something  wrong  with  him.  But  if  he 
inherits  a  vast  sum  of  money,  the  same 
stigma  does  not  attach.  The  distinction 
is  hard  to  follow.  In  my  opinion,  we 
should  not  discriminate  against  a  man 
who  makes  money  by  his  own  efforts  in 
favor  of  one  who  by  chance  of  birth 
came  into  a  vast  fortune. 

I  do  not  hold  against  Mr.  McCone  his 
accumulation  of  fortune.  I  believe  that 
if  a  situation  arose  whereby  his  owner- 
ship of  oil  stock  conflicted  with  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States,  or  could  con- 
flict with  the  pohcy  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  Middle  East.  Mr.  McCone  himself 
would  bring  the  situation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  if  the  President  did  not  have  it 
brought  to  his  attention  from  other 
sources.  There  are  a  great  many  persons 
who,  I  am  sure,  would  be  glad  to  bring 
it  to  the  President's  attention. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  OGRE.  As  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  working  closely  with  and 
sometimes  in  opi)osltion  to  Mr.  McCone 
while  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  I  consider  John 
McCone  to  be  a  capable,  courageous,  and 
patriotic  citizen.  My  only  regret  with 
respect  to  this  appointment  is  that  Mr. 
McCone  is  not  20  years  younger,  in  order 
that  he  might  contribute  more  of  the 
faithful  and  dedicated  service  of  which 
he  is  cm>able. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  SaiaOor  from  Georgia  yield  2  min- 


utes to  me?     I  wish  to  make  a  short 
statement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yldd  to  me' 

Mr.  RUSSEIl..  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  to  conclude  my  remarks  before 
now.  I  could  have  concluded  in  15  or 
20  minutes  and  would  have  dooe  so  had 
I  not  been  interrupited  for  <inestioning. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  had  a  number  of  requests  from 
Senators  for  time  in  which  to  speak  on 
this  important  nomination.  I  know  the 
chairmian  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  still  has  some  ronaiks  to  make. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  almost  con- 
cluded 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  oppon«its  of 
the  nomination  still  wish  to  be  heard.  I 
shall  ask  the  indulgence  of  Seoators  in 
order  to  request  that  the  present  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  be  amended  by 
a  new  unanimous-consent  request, 
namely,  to  ext«id  the  time  for  45  min- 
utes; in  other  words,  to  have  the  vote 
on  the  nomination  take  place  at 
2:45  pjn. 

Mr.  S"YMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  hope  that  the  vote  will  be  taken 
before  that  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  will  amend  the' 
request  and   ask  that  the  time  be  ex- 
tended 30  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
understood,  I  assiime,  that  the  time  will 
be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  to  be  a  distribution  of  the  addi- 
tional time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  will  be  equally  divided  and  will 
be  under  the  'xmtrol  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  of  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCakthy]. 

The  PRESmrNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
almost  concluded  my  remarks.  I  would 
have  concluded  them  much  earlier  had 
it  not  been  for  the  questioning.  How- 
ever, I  am  always  glad  to  yield,  par- 
ticularly on  a  subject  of  this  kind. 

In  these  troubled  times,  I  doubt  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  secure  an  ideal 
man  to  All  any  public  position.  That 
includes  even  the  great  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  We  all  have 
responsibilities  and  duties  that  are  be- 
yond our  capacity.  All  we  can  do  is  the 
very  best  we  can  with  the  light  and  the 
strength  with  which  providence  has  en- 
dowed us. 

In  my  judgment,  this  nominee  is  an 
honest,  patriotic  public  servant.  I  be- 
lieve he  will  bring  to  the  office  certain 
abihties  that  will  be  most  helpful  in  en- 
abling him  to  report  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  his  Commander  in 
Chief,  valuable  intelligence  information. 
If  I  had  the  slightest  doubt  about  the 
nominee,  considering  the  Importance  of 
the  office,  I  would  vote  against  Mr. 
McCone. 

Many  objections  have  been  raised 
against  Mr.  McCone.  One  of  them  is 
that  he  has  been  in  favor  of  continuing 
atomic  testing  in  the  atmosphere.  Yet 
the  same  persons  who  condemn  him  for 
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that  wanted  the  committee  to  go  Into 
every  detail  concerning  what  Mr,  Mc- 
Cone  thought  about  that  policy.  He 
held  that  view  before  he  was  nominated 
to  this  position,  but  I  am  certain  he  has 
not  retreated  from  it.  I  am  particeps 
crlminis  in  that  viewpoint:  I  am  one  who 
thinJcs  the  United  States  should  resume 
atomic  testing. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  Mr.  McCone  s 
hatred  of  communism  was  so  all-con- 
suming that  he  could  not  do  a  fair  job 
in  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  be- 
cause he  would  twist  and  distort  mat- 
ters so  as  to  provoke  us  into  a  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union.     I  do  not  believe  that. 
I  think  Mr.  McCone  abhors  communism. 
If  I  did  not  think  so.  I  would  be  votint; 
the  other  way.     But  I  do  not  t)elieve  he 
will  carry  into  his  new  position  his  feel- 
ings about  differing  philosophies  of  gov- 
ernment, as  k)etween  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  the  slave  state,  in  which  a 
man  is  chained  to  the  wheel  of  the  state, 
to  the  extent  of  influencing  his  judg- 
ment on  intelligence.     It  is   impossible 
for  me  to  think  that  he  would  do  so.     I 
think  he  would  be  fair  and  objective  in 
his  effort  to  discharge  his  duties. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
selected  Mr.  McCone.  He  has  said,  in 
effect.  "This  is  the  man  I  want  to  serve 
as  my  G-2,  to  furnish  me  intelligence." 
I  think  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States  is  entitled  to  have  him. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  3  min- 
utes to  me? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  has  arrived.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
amended,  the  time  is  further  controlled. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  rec- 
ognized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
gomjT  to  support  and  vote  for  the  con- 
firmation of  John  McCone  as  head  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  for  four 
reasons. 

First,  I  believe  him  to  be  an  exemplary 
American.  Second.  I  consider  him  to  be 
a  very  competent  individual  both  in  bu.si- 
ness  and  government.  He  is  an  excel- 
lent administrator  with  a  proven  record. 
Third,  from  my  contacts  with  John  Mc- 
Cone, I  have  always  found  him  to  be  an 
individual  of  Impeccable  honesty  and 
high  integrity.  And.  fourth,  a  rejection 
of  Mr  McCone  at  this  time  would  be  a 
rebuff  to  President  Kennedy  in  his  ap- 
pointment of  an  individual  in  whom  he 
has  confidence. 

I  never  knew  John  McCone  until  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Elsenhower 
to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Prom  that  day  forward, 
through  my  own  personal  contacts  with 
him.  I  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  his 
word,  a  very  able  administrator,  and  a 
dedicated  public  servant.  John  McCone 
has  never  been  deluded  or  deceived  as  to 
the  Communist  menace.  I  know  that 
had  he  had  his  way.  we  would  have  had 
a  resimiption  of  underground  testins? 
kmg  before  President  Kennedy  was  com- 
pelled to  do  so. 

Mr.  McCone  Is  a  man  of  character  and 
courage.    He  understands  the  intrigue 
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and    the    doubletalk    of    the    Kremlin 
leaders. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  would  better 
head  a  strategic  agency  such  as  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  with  greater 
competence  and  understanding. 

I  realize  there  are  those  who,  for  rea- 
sons of  their  own,  will,  in  pood  con- 
science, vote  against  this  nomination. 
But.  for  myself,  having  known  this  man 
for  several  years  on  a  ver>-  intimate  and 
personal  basis.  I  feel  In  my  heart  that 
the  President  of  the  United  State.s  has 
made  an  admirable  choice  which  I,  in 
complete  confidence,  can  support. 

With  John  McCone  as  the  head  of  the 
Central  Intelhgence  Agency.  I  know  that 
the  society  of  free  men  and  free  women 
can  sleep  a  little  easier  tonight. 

In  conclusion.  I  reiterate  what  I  said 
on  January  18.  1961.  without  regard  to 
this  appointment,  when  addressing  my- 
self to  John  McCone  on  his  retirement 
as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
nv.,s«sion.     I  then  said: 


It  is  wl*h  genuine  regret  Ui.it  I  see  \  .\i 
leave  public  service  John  McCone,  and  if  1 
have  my  w<ty  atxjut  It.  vou  wun  I  h.ive  the 
:ux\iry  very  long  I  think  this  cuuntry 
needs  y.m  I  shall  uiidtTtHke  Ui  fH-rsu.ide 
s<i.Tieb<xly  to  persuade  you  to  get  back  into 
the  .service  of  the  country. 

Mr  President,  what  I  said  on  Jaiuiary 
18.  1961,  I  have  no  cause  or  reason  to 
reject  now.  Instead.  I  reiterate  my 
great  pleasure  over  the  fact  that  Pre.si- 
dent  Ktnnedy  ha.s  seen  fit  to  appo.nt 
John  McCune  to  serve  in  .so  stiattvic  a 
position. 

Mr.    MUSKIE.     Mr.    Pre.sidftit 

Mr.  RUSSEIJ,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Maine 

The      PRESIDING      OhTlCKR      iMr. 
HicKEY    in    the    chair  > .     The    Stnator 
from  Maine  is  rL^cognized  for  2  minute's 
Mr.    MUSKIE      I    tliank    the   Smator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  the  approaching 
vote  a  difficult  one  to  cast.  I  have  fol- 
lowed carefully  the  debat<>  on  Mr. 
McCones  nomination;  I  have  reviewed 
the  record.  From  the  evidence  we  have 
before  us,  I  cannot  justify  voting  ai?ain.st 
confirmation;  and  yet  as  I  sup;)orl  the 
appointment  of  a  dibtinguislied  citizen, 
I  have  grave  questions  about  the  exact 
nature  of  the  task  he  is  undfttakmg 
and  the  operation  of  tlie  Agency  he  will 
hi'ad. 

As  the  distinguished  junior  S<nator 
from  Minnesota  'Mr  McCarthy,  has 
pointed  out,  Mr.  McCor.e  stated  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  would  not 
be.  in  his  opinion,  a  policymaking  body. 
But  we  know  from  its  hi.story  and  by 
its  very  nature  that  the  Agency  does 
influence  policy  decisions  m  very  critical 
areas  of  national  dofeiuse  and  foreign  re- 
lations. To  avoid  policy  adwce  would 
require  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the 
restraint  of  Jot) — and  today  we  are  not 
considering  either  of  thost>  gentlemen. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  not  focused 
sufBciont  attention  on  the  delicate  and 
critical  position  of  the  Central  Intelh- 
gence Agency  in  our  national  policy 
structure.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee did  not.  unfortunately,  explore  a 
number  of  important  questions  in  con- 
nection with  foreign  policy  which  must 


occupy  the  attenUon  of  Mr.  MoCone,  and 

which,  if  explored,  would  have  prorldcd 
this  body  with  a  more  meanlnfff  ui  record 
on  which  to  make  a  decision. 

What  la  past  la  done,  however.  The 
President  haa  expressed  his  confidence 
In  Mr.  McCone.  There  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  a  rejection  of  that 
confidence.  The  imporUnt  queatlon 
Ko<'s  beyond  the  issue  of  Mr.  MoCone's 
nomination  That  question  is  the  future 
nature  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy and  the  relationship  of  Congress  to 
that  Agency. 

For  the.se  reasons.  I  wish  to  glye 
strong  endorsement  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
soU  IMr  McCarthy)  that  there  be 
established  a  Joint  committee  of  Con- 
gre.ss  with  the  specific  responsibility  of 
overseeing  the  operations  of  the  Central 
Intelhgence  Agency.  We  have  an  ex- 
cellent precedent  in  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Enerey;  and  I  urge  that 
we  make  u.se  of  our  e.xperlence  in  that 
field  in  fulfilling  our  responsibilities  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  these 
United  States 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  F're.sident.  will 
the  .Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr  -MUSKIE  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  wLsh  very  defl- 
nitely  to  associate  my.self  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
Uir  from  Maine  If  the  debate  on  this 
nomination  has  done  nothing  else.  It  has 
dra:  ly  givtri  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
an  op|K)rttinJty  to  go  on  record  In  regard 
U)  this  nll-lmixirtant  and  much-hoped- 
for  dev.lopmrnt.  which  I  trust  will  be 
consummated  at  this  session. 

Mr  MUSKIE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr.  Pn>sldent.  at 
this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arlcansa-s  (Mr    PtlbrightI. 

The  PRESIDING  OP'PICER.  The 
S«-nator  from  Arkan^a-s  is  recognized. 

Mr  FULBRIOHT  Mr  President,  the 
office  of  Director  of  the  Central  Intelll- 
cenre  Aiency  Is  unique  in  our  Govern- 
ment It  Is  unique  in  that  the  man  who 
holds  It  is  entrusted  with  the  direction 
of  a  vast  organization  which,  thotigh  It 
Ls  enga-red  In  worldwide  activities  of  the 
must  sensitive  nature,  is  not  subject  to 
the  close  .scrutiny  of  Its  appropriations 
and  operations  customarily  applied  to 
the  other  agencies  of  our  Government  by 
Conrre.ss,  by  the  press,  and  by  the  pub- 
lic. The  CI.^  thus  exerts  a  powerful  in- 
f^u-nce  on  the  character  and  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relatloii-s.  without  lx?lng  sub- 
ject to  the  processes  of  consultation  and 
review  of  Its  activities  by  the  committees 
of  Congress  normally  charged  with  rc- 
.sponslbility  in  this  area. 

In  this  Instance,  neltlier  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  fior  Its  chair- 
man was  consulted  about  the  appoint- 
mf^nt,  and  the  committee  has  not  been 
given  an  opporturuty  to  be  Informed 
with  regard  to  the  nominee  s  views  about 
our  relations  with  foreign  nations,  and 
esp«-cially  about  the  issues  Involved  In 
tiie  cold  war. 

The  record  before  the  Senate  reveals 
little.  If  anything,  regarding  the  views 
or  opinions  of  Mr.  McCone  at>out  the 
fundamental  policies  affecting  the  se- 
curity of  our  country. 
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In  abort.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  suffi- 
ciently informed  about  the  convictions 
of  this  nominee  regarding  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  Government  to  endorse 
them  by  an  affirmative  vote. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  to  find  myself  in  disagreement 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell]  on  the 
question  of  the  role  of  the  Senate  in 
relation  to  the  fulfillment  of  its  con- 
stitutional obligations  and  traditional 
responsibilities.  I  suppose  no  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  has  given  more 
thought  to  the  relationship  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment than  he  haa,  nor  has  any  other 
Member — at  least,  among  the  contem- 
porary group  of  Senators — given  more 
thought  to  the  question  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  we  could  be  debating  here  the 
simple  question  of  relationships  and  is- 
sues, and  that  we  did  net  have  to  be 
dealing  with  a  personality.  However, 
tlie  Constitution  Imposes  on  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  the  responsibility  of 
passing  Judgment  uc>on  both  persons  and 
issues  We  have  not  only  a  government 
of  laws,  but  also  a  government  of  per- 
sons. 

If  it  were  true  that  from  now  on  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  would  be 
operated  in  such  manner  that  the  gath- 
enng  of  intelligence  would  be  its  sole 
function,  I  would  have  no  question  about 
supporting  the  confirmation  of  John  A. 
McCone.  Or  if  he  were  put  in  charge 
of  only  the  Intelligence-gathering  op- 
erations. I  would  have  no  hesitation 
about  supporting  confirmation  of  his 
nomination.  If  he  were  appointed  to 
l)e  a  meml)er  of  the  Atomic  EJnergy 
Commission,  I  would  have  no  hesitation 
about  supporting  his  confirmation.  Or 
if  he  were  appointed  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  or  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  I  would  have  no  hesitation 
about  supporting  confirmation  of  his 
nomination. 

However,  the  Senate  Ic  being  asked  to 
confirm  the  nomination  of  John  A.  Mc- 
Cone to  be  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence. At  the  opening  of  the  hear- 
ings, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  said: 

Thla  office  la  perha[M  second  In  importance 
only  to  the  office  of  the  Pretldent 

Certainly  I  agree  with  that  statement. 
However.  Mr.  President.  If  the  head  of 
this  Agency  Is  to  have  no  part  In  policy- 
making, then  in  my  Judgment  this  office 
IS  not  second  In  Importance  only  to  that 
of  the  President. 

But  l)ecause  there  Is  on  the  record  evi- 
dence that  at  least  in  the  near  future 
the  head  of  this  Agency  will  t>e  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  policy.  I  believe  his  views 
relating  to  foreign  policy  and  to  other 
Important  questions,  not  only  In  regard  to 
the  operations  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  but  also  In  regard  to  some  of  the 
op>eratlons  which  have  been  carried  out 
In  the  name  of  foreign  policy,  are  of 
fundamental  Importance  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Members  of  the  Senate  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  confirmation. 

In  our  time  there  has  been  a  revolu- 
tion in  weapons.  In  commimlcatlons,  In 


military  power,  and  in  the  interdepend- 
ence of  nations.  All  of  these  factors  have 
given  a  new  dimension  to  international 
politics  and  to  war.  Even  the  language 
in  the  vocabulary  of  the  past  is  no  long- 
er adequate.  The  meaning  and  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  is  different  than 
it  was  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
and  during  the  19th  century.  The  econ- 
omy and  political  structure  and  weap- 
ons of  other  nations  relate  very  much  to 
our  own  defense.  Changes  taking  place 
In  other  countries  can  lead  our  Nation 
to  the  edge  of  war  or  may  bring  us  closer 
to  a  time  of  peace.  What  role  is  Con- 
gress to  play  In  decisions  of  this  nature? 
Sooner  or  later  this  question  will  have 
to  be  the  basis  for  a  great  debate.  I 
think  this  is  a  proper  time  to  start  that 
debate.  We  need  new  procedures  which 
take  into  account  the  responsibilities  of 
Congress  in  this  kind  of  world,  particu- 
larly as  It  is  affected  by  the  different 
methods  of  cold  war  as  well  as  by  pros- 
pects of  total  war. 

We  are  faced  with  world  conditions 
when  we  may  have  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween total  war  and  guerrilla  warfare, 
even  though  we  would  like  to  reject  war 
altogether.  I  believe  It  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  to  participate  in  the 
determination  of  questions  of  this  kind, 
particularly  when  the  activities  relate 
to  war,  whether  it  be  hot  war  or  cold 
war. 

I  note  that  8  of  the  18  paragraphs  of 
that  section  of  the  Constitution  which 
enumerates  the  powers  of  Congress  refer 
to  matters  of  defense  or  war  or  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Paragraph  1  of  article  I,  section  8. 
states  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense. 

Paragraph  10  of  the  same  section 
defines  and  punishes  piracies  and 
felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas  and 
offenses  against  the  law  of  nations. 

Paragraph  11  provides  that  Congress 
shall  declare  war,  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water. 
Paragraph  12  has  to  do  with  raising 
and  supporting  armies  and  the  appro- 
priations for  that  purpose. 

Paragraph  13  provides  for  maintain- 
ing a  Navy. 

Paragraph  14  relates  to  making  rules 
for  the  Government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces. 

Paragraph  15  provides  for  calling 
forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrections, 
and  repel  invasions. 

Paragraph  16  provides  for  organizing, 
arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and 
for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may 
be  employed  In  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

The  concern  in  this  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  clearly  indicated,  I  think. 
There  is  to  be  congressional  involvement 
in  decisions  relating  to  the  common  de- 
fense in  its  many  phases. 

We  are  concerned  here  not  only  with 
passing  judgment  on  what  CIA  has  done 
and  not  only  with  passing  Judgment 
upon  the  performance  of  the  nominee 
and  other  officers;  we  are  called  upon  to 
pass  on  a  fundamental  constitutional 
questi(Mi,  but  to  pass  upon  it  under  most 
difficult  historical  circimistances. 


I  believe  that  in  our  action  here  in  the 
Senate,  the  question  of  whether  we  trust 
the  President  or  whether  we  are  loyal  to 
the  President  should  not  be  raised.  A 
vote  against  the  nominee,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, could  not  be  properly  interpreted 
as  a  vote  indicating  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  President.  Rather,  it  should  reflect, 
and  be  considered  to  reflect  on  the  part 
of  each  Member  of  the  Senate  who  may 
vote  against  the  nominee,  as  a  vote 
against  confirmation  because  of  a  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  make  a  deci- 
sion which  runs,  first,  to  the  determina- 
tion of  foreign  policy,  and  second,  to  a 
very  special  responsibility  about  the  con- 
firmation of  a  nominee  appointed  by  the 
President  for  a  position  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  described  as  perhaps  the  second  most 
important  office  in  the  land,  next  to  the 
President. 

Each  Member  of  the  Senate  should  ask 
himself  this  question:  Whether  or  not, 
if  his  vote  were  to  determine  whether 
this  nominee  would  be  approved,  he 
would  vote  for  him;  and  if  he  is  satis- 
fied under  those  conditions  that  he  would 
vote  for  the  nominee,  he  should  do  so. 
If  he  is  satisfied  under  those  conditions 
that  he  would  not  vote  for  him.  he  should 
vote  against  confirmation. 

Having  considered  these  questions  as 
best  I  can.  I  have  concluded  that  I  will 
vote  against  the  confirmation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 

KUCHIL]. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps no  citizen  among  all  our  country- 
men brings  more  unique  or  greater 
qualifications  to  his  heavy  new  respon- 
sibilities than  does  John  McCone.  John 
McCone  is  an  American  citizen  who  has 
succeeded  in  the  business  world  and 
who,  as  his  success  continued,  amassed 
a  reputation  for  honor,  integrity,  cour- 
age, ability,  and  civic  virtue  among  all 
of  those  who  knew  him,  particularly 
those  who  knew  him  best.  Here,  Mr. 
President,  Is  a  sterling  citizen,  an  unde- 
viating  patriot,  a  splendid  executive, 
preeminently  qualified  to  perform  ex- 
cellent service  in  the  vital  responsibility 
for  which  President  Kennedy  has  chosen 
him. 

Under  Democratic  administrations 
and  under  Repubhcan  administrations. 
John  McCone  has  served  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  as  has  been  said.  In 
the  Pentagon,  in  the  Air  Force,  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  in  the  State  De- 
partment, in  special  missions  for  the 
Chief  Executive  of  our  country,  and  last, 
but  certainly  not  least,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  And 
it  seems  to  me  of  transcendent  rele- 
vance, my  fellow  Senators,  that  when 
the  roll  is  called,  every  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  who 
sits  in  the  Senate  will  cast  his  vote  in 
favor  of  this  nominee.  They  know  him 
far  better  than  most  of  my  colleagues 
here. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  every  Senator  weigh  carefully  his 
responsibility.  I  agree.  I  have  weighed 
mine,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  security  of  the  American 
people  if  the  nominee  of  the  President 
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of  the  United  States  were  given  a  unani- 
mous endorsement  in  this  Chamber 

Discussion  and  debate  have  been  had 
here  as  to  policy  decisions  of  the  CIA.  I 
agree  with  the  able  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Director  will  serve  the  Chief  Executive 
of  this  country  He  will  do  that  which 
the  President  of  the  United  Slates  a^ks 
him  to  do.  no  more  and  no  less  He  will 
serve  a  function  indL-ipen.sable  to  the  .se- 
curity and  the  defence  of  this  country 
And  I.  for  one.  think  that  the  appoint- 
ment which  ha.s  been  made  by  the  Chief 
Executive  of  our  country  does  hieh 
credit  to  him  as  well  a.s  to  the  nominee 
whose  name  i.s  before  us  at  the  pre.'^ent 
time 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  ha.s  expired 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President.  I  yir>ld 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ma.'^.sa- 
chusetts  i  Mr   Saltonstall  ' 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President  I 
listened  with  considerable  surpri.se  to 
the  reasoixs  Kiven  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  'Mr  Pt.-lbricht1  for  his  in- 
tention to  vote  aKainst  Mr  McCone  I 
say  that  because  I  have  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Poreit-'n 
Rt-lations  He  has  stated  he  will  vote 
against  Mr  McCone  because  he  does  not 
know  what  his  views  on  foreign  policy 
are 

As  I  .said  before,  if  I  knew  what  the 
vtews  of  Mr  McTone  were  on  foreis-^n 
policy  in  detail,  and  if  he  had  spelled 
them  out,  I  would  be  hesiUnt  to  vote  in 
favor  of  his  nomination 

Inside  the  United  States  we  have  the 
FBI      We  have  a  very  dLstmguished  lead- 
er  of    that    orcanization.   Mr    J     Edcar 
Hoover.     One  would  not  ask  Mr    Hoover 
for  his  opinion  on  certain  policies,  and 
so  forth.     He  would  be  asked  to  get  the 
facts      The  .same  thmtr  applies  with  rela- 
tion to  the  CIA  and   the  Director  of  it 
It  IS  his  job  to  get  the  facts  and  evaluate 
them:    to  present  them  almost  daily  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of   Defense,   the  Secretary-  of 
Sute,  and  other  officiaLs  of  the  U  S  Gov- 
ernment     It   IS  not   his  duty  to  decide 
what  the  Government  should  do  with  re- 
lation  to  those  facts.     It   is  his  job   to 
get  the  fact.s  and  pre.sent  them  so  that 
they  are  in  understandable,  clear  form. 
and  then  the  policies  are  determined  by 
tt^  President  of  the  United  States  and 
h  J  Cabinet  officers 

I  believe  Mr  McCone  is  highly  quali- 
f;*^  to  rendf-r  the  service  he  has  bem 
'-r.ty.^n  to  d.-rcharire  He  has  received 
apfx^rrtrn'^nvs  under  three  different 
Pr«:d*-r.','  Pr^'^ident  Truman.  President 
E.se'.r.ower  a.-;d  now  President  Kennedy. 
H-  i-.as  rf<c:\ffl  other  appointm«>nt5  l 
h-pe  the  r.om.r.at;on  »;:i  h*-  confirmed 
Tnt!  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  .^^nator  from  Ma^:*achasetts 
i.\f  "xpir'-d 

Mr  MrCARTHY  Mr  Prf.-dent  I 
hiive  no  further   req-jf-^ts  for  t-me 

The  PFiESIDING  OFFICER  I>>^. 
the  Senator  yield  back  hi.s  rfma:r  ;  • 
time""  '""' 

Mr  McCarthy  I  yield  back  th'- 
r«-tr.ainder  of  my  tune 

Mr  Rt;.S8ELL  Mr  President.  I  do 
r..>t.  r-^Afd  thi.s  to  be  an  appropriate  oc- 


casion to  discuss  further  the  functions 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  I 
repeat  what  I  said  about  the  Central 
Intelligence  Aeency  not  being  withm  the 
field  of  mak;nc:  foreign  policy 

I  was  some\^hat  surpn.sed  when  the 
distinguL-jhed  .«»-nator  from  Ark.in.«as 
said  that  because  h"  did  not  know  thp 
nominee  s  views  on  the  details  of  for- 
eign policy  he  would  not  suppwrt  his 
nominatior;  I  would  say  :t  would  be  a,, 
logical  for  a  rr.ember  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  say  that  because  he 
had  not  examined  or  did  not  know  m 
detail  the  views  on  foreign  policy  of  the 
Serrf^tary  of  State  or  one  of  hi.s  a.vsLst- 
ants  that  he  could  not  support  a  nom- 
inee, because  certainly  their  views  on 
foreign  ptjlicy  would  have  a  direct  l)ear- 
in^'  on  the  military  .streni;th  necessary 
for  these  United  SUtes  to  maintain 

Mr  FUIJJRIGHT  Mr  President  will 
t;.e  Sei-.c^tor  yieW 

Mr  RUSSELI  I  >  .eld 
Mr  FTJLBRIGHT  I  th.nk  li.p  Sena- 
tor will  recall  I  tried  Uj  empha-si^e  that 
this  particular  position  is  unique  I 
would  not  have  the  sli^htfst  he.sitancy 
in  approvin :  the  appoinimeiit  of  Mr 
McCone.  for  examp.e.  to  be  S«-cretary 
of  State  Thi,^  is  a  pvxsitioa  subject  to 
review  by  the  committees  and  by  the 
press.  The  Secreury  of  State  i-«  .subect 
to  constant  review  and  ex;^>- ..-,ure  to  crili- 
ci.-,m  and  comment  by  nearly  everyb«xly 
He  comes  before  our  committee  in  open 
session,  in  executive  ses^lon   and  so  on 

In  my  opinion  this  partic  ilar  position 
IS  unique  in  the  Government  I  have  not 
approved  of  the  way  it  has  been  con- 
ducted for  years  I  joined  Ih.e  d;.stin- 
tiui.^hed  majority  lead'-r  some  years  ago 
in  trying  to  .s»t  up  a  special  committee 
comparable  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Eneri-y.  That  failed  becau.se  of 
the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  then  lead- 
er or  Director  of  the  CIA  This  op«ra- 
tion  IS  covrrt  I  would  much  prefer  that 
the  President  take  full  respoasibility  and 
not  a.^k  us  to  afBrm  it  unle.ss  I  know 
something  about  the  nominee's  views 
I  base  my  position  entirely  upon  the 
character  of  the  office,  because  there  is 
no  other  office  comparable  to  it 

To  say  th.at  t.^ie  position  is  ompa- 
rable  to  that  of  Secretary  of  State  or 
S+'cretarv  of  I.abor  or  to  any  ether  I 
think  miscon.strues  what  is  my  i->o.t:!tion 
I  deny  that  this  office  does  not  have 
a  very  major  influence  upon  policy.  To 
state  that  this  :s  merely  a  factfinding 
organization,  m  my  opinion,  ls  not  m 
accord  with  the  facts  as  I  know  them. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  the 
difTerence  between  the  S^-nator  from  Ar- 
kansa.s  and  me  i.s  very  wide  m  this  in- 
stance 

There  is  a  review  by  committees.  We 
had  some  six  or  st■^■^^n  hearings  la.st  year, 
including  appropriations  hearings,  on  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  The  Sena- 
tors  complaint  s<^ems  to  b*-  it  i.s  not  all 
under  hi.s  committ.  «•  and  he  and  h..^  com- 
mittee do  not  hear  the  evidence. 

Tlii'  .S'-nator  says  that  the  Secretary  f-f 
.St^te  goe>  through  hearings  and  has  to 
4".  Ufore  the  press  a.nd  has  to  appear  at 
pubhc  hearings.  If  the  time  ev.-r  comes 
•A hen  the  Central  Int'Iligence  Agency  is 
com;>e!Ied   Uj  a'-A.r  all  of  these  ques- 


tions in  op*n  hearings  and  the  Informa- 
tion is  dis.vminat*^  throughout  the 
world  the  harm  to  our  national  security 
would  b<'  a!mr«it  incalculable 

Tlie  PHF>SIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  tlic  S/»nator  from  Georgia  has 
expi'-'^d 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President  will 
l):r  Senator  yield'' 

Mr    Rl'S.'^'ELL      I  liave  no  more  time 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER  All 
time  for  c!»  bate  l.a.'^  expired. 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr.  Prc.Mdrnt.  I  ask 
for  t.he  ye.xs   and   navs 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  join  in  the  re- 
for  th-"  yeas  a-.d  I'.ays,  Mr    Presl- 


quest 
dent 

T>. 

M. 


were 
Mr 


ordered 
President, 


'  a  quorum. 
OFnCER. 


Tlie 


\tiLs  and  nay-, 
HUMPHREY 

•-'i,'g( '^t  tlif  ab^'  nc-  ( 

Tlie     PIiF:siDING 
clerk   Will  call   the   roll. 

Tlie  Chief  CI.  :  k  proc« cdrd  to  call  the 

lOil. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
a-NK  unanimous  coil  »-nt  that  the  order 
for  the  quoium  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRPISIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  question  ls.  Will  the  Senate  advLse 
and  cot;5ent  to  the  nomination  of  John 
A  McCone.  of  California,  to  l>e  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  navs  have  b«^-n  ordered,  and 
the  cie:  k  will  call  tho  roll. 

TTie  Chit  f  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll 

Mr  HUMPHREY  when  his  name  was 
called'  On  this  vote  I  liave  a  pair 
with  t.'ie  .s«-nior  S«-nator  from  Oregon 
Mr  MoRsr  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  \ote  nay  ,  if  I  were  at  lib«'rty  to 
vote  I  would  vote  "yea.  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote 

Mr  PELL  iwhen  his  name  was 
called '  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  tlie  .senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Mr  Clark'  If  he  were  pre.sent. 
he  would  vote  "nay  ,  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea  "  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  St^nator  from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr. 
Clark!,  the  S«'nator  frf)in  Illinois  I  Mr 
DorciAsI,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
1  Mr  Ellendfr'  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana Mr  Hartke  .  the  Senator  from 
Montana  i  Mr  MANsriELnl.  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  i  Mr  Monronev).  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr  MoRsil.  and 
the  Senator  from  Honda  1  Mr.  Smath- 
ERs !  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  Mr.  Cmave/I  is  ab- 
sent becau.^e  of  illne.ss 

On  this  vote,  th--  Senat^jr  from  Illi- 
nois Mr  DuLdLAS  is  paired  with  the 
S«-nator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Hartke  I 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr  S.MATUKPs  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana Mr  KtLENDER  .  the  Senator  from 
Montana  Mr  Mansfield  1,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr  Chavez),  and  the 
Sf-nator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Mon- 
RiiNEY     would  each  vote  "yea" 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
S<'nator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  ButlekI. 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cw«  rtR  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IMr.  GoLDWATEH]  are  necessarily  ab- 
^ent 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
Capemart!  is  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
Lcwi'ERl  is  absent  on  offlclal  business  to 
attend  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  Consul- 
tation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
American  States. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bcttler],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  CapehartI,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hu  KENLoopcRl   would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 


[No. 


Exl 


YEAS— 71 


Alkpn 

Oore 

Mo«8 

AUott 

Hart 

Mundt 

Andrrson 

Haydpn 

Murphy 

FUnieii 

Hirkey 

Miiakle 

Beall 

HlU 

Pas  tore 

Brnnett 

Holland 

ProMty 

Blblr 

Hntska 

Randolph 

Bo^■|« 

Jackson 

Robertson 

BuRh 

JariLH 

Rusaell 

Bvrd.  Va 

Jolmst.i:: 

Siiltoiistall 

Cannon 

Jtirdan 

Scott 

Carlson 

Keatlr.R 

Smith,  Ma-ss 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

SpAFkman 

Caae  N  J 

Kerr 

StennU 

ciiurrh 

Kurhel 

Symlnrton 

Cotton 

Lionfi.  Mo 

TalmAdge 

CurtU 

l>onK   Hawaii 

Thurmond 

Dirk  sen 

IxiHR.  La 

Tower 

Dodd 

MaKr.ufton 

Wiley 

Dvorshak 

McClellan 

Wllliamn,  N  J 

Baatlai.d 

Ucarr 

WlllUms,  Del. 

^nt^W 

MrNamara 

Yar  borough 

Ervin 

Miller 

Youi^g.  N   Dak 

Kor-K 

Morton 

NAYS— 12 

Bur. lie  k 

GnipnlnK 

NeubtTger 

Byrd.  V^    Va 

Lausche 

Proxmlre 

CaAe    .S    Dak 

McCarthy 

Smith,  Maine 

FMlbright 

MetCHir 

Young,  Ohlu 

NOT  VOTING— 

16 

Butler 

Eller.drr 

Monroney 

Capehart 

Goldwalcr 

Morse 

ChSTf/ 

HartkP 

Pell 

Clark 

Hlckenloopfr 

Smathers 

Ccx>p*r 

Hvimphrey 

IX>ut;la£ 

Maiukfleld 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Nevbercer  in  the  chair  i.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— AD- 
JOURNMENT PROM  TODAY  TO 
P'RIDAY  I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  should  like  to  announce  on  behalf  of 
the  leadership  that  it  is  our  intention  at 
the  conclusion  of  business  today  to  move 
that  the  Senate  convene  on  FYiday.  It  is 
our  hope  to  be  able  to  begin  the  debate 
on  the  so-called  college  classroom  bill  on 
Friday.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1  will  have  returned  from  Punta 
del  Este  by  that  time,  and  he  will  be  able 
to  lead  off  the  debate  on  that  important 
measure. 


On  Monday,  we  h<^>e  to  be  able  to  com- 
plete consideration  of  the  college  class- 
room bill.  If  so,  we  will  then  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  various  commit- 
tee money  resolutions,  which  have  been 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  arid 
Administration.  I  make  the  announce- 
ment ao  that  Senators  will  have  some  in- 
dication of  the  work  that  lies  ahead  for 
the  weekend  and  for  Monday  and  Tues- 
day of  next  week. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  PER  FED- 
ERSPIEL.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
CONSULTATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OP 
THE  COUNCIL  OF  EUROPE 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
it  is  my  honor  and  high  privilege  to  in- 
troduce to  the  Senate  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Danish  Parliament,  the 
President  of  the  Consultative  Assembly 
of  the  Council  of  Europe,  the  Honor- 
able Per  Pederspiel.  [Applause,  Senators 
rising.] 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  add  my  welcome  to  that  of  the 
Sermtor  from  Teruiessee  to  the  Honor- 
able Per  Federspiel,  the  President  of  the 
Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council  of 
Europe.  He  has  been  the  host  of  many 
of  us  in  Europe.  He  represents  one  of 
the  most  auspicious  agencies  for  Eu- 
rop)ean  unity  which  exists  in  a  i>arlia- 
mentary  sense.  He  is  a  great  leader. 
Therefore  I  wish  to  express  my  pleasure 
and  honor  at  having  him  in  the  Chamber. 
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EXECUTIVE  PROGRAM 
ESTATE  TAX  CONVENTION  WITH 
CANADA.  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION FOR  THE  NORTHWEST 
ATLANTIC  FISHERIES.  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CIVIL  AVIATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  wish  to  make  an  announcement  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  I  hope 
Senators  will  remain  in  the  Chamber  so 
that  we  may  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  and,  I  hope,  approval  of  the  three 
treaties  which  are  now  pending  on  the 
Executive  Calendar.  I  will  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
who.  I  believe,  is  handling  these  treaties, 
if  there  is  any  objection  to  voting  on 
these  treaties  en  bloc,  and  of  course  this 
inquiry  applies  to  every  Senator.  I  men- 
tion this  point  because  the  treaties  cover 
separate  items.  I  understand  there  was 
no  controversy  over  any  of  them  and  no 
opposition  to  any  of  them.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  mind  giving  his 
response? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  statement  of 
the  acting  majority  leader  is  correct. 
There  was  no  opposition.  Personally,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  treaties  being 
voted  on  en  bloc.  However,  I  do  believe 
It  ought  to  be  understood  that  the  subject 
matter  is  different  in  the  three  treaties. 
I  mean  by  that  that  no  two  of  them 
treat  the  same  subject.  One  has  to  do 
with  taxes;  another  treats  of  fisheries; 
the  third  deals  with  aviation.  I  wish  it 
clearly  understood  that  the  subject  mat- 
ters are  different.  However,  there  has 
been  no  opposition  voiced  to  them  before 
the  committee  or  since  they  have  been 
pending  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


Mr.    HOLLAND.    Madam    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  if  in  any  one 
of  these  three  treaties  there  is  any 
waiver  of  the  pro^-isions  of  the  so-called 
Connally  reservation, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  there  is  not. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  order  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  action 
we  will  take,  in  line  with  the  explana- 
tion given  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  treaties  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  which  will  be  before  the 
Senate  in  a  moment,  be  voted  on  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course,  there 
will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
treaties. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  Senator  an- 
ticipate any  opposition?  Representa- 
tives of  the  Navy  Department  have  been 
waiting  in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee room  for  more  than  an  hour  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  will  have  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.  I  anticipate  no  op- 
position to  any  one  of  these  treaties. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     If  opposition  does  de- 
velop, will  the  Senator  call  me? 
Mr.  HUl^fPKREY.     Yes. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Madam  President.  I 
wonder   if  the  acting  majority   leader 
would  be  good  enough  to  a^  unanimous 
consent  that  action  on  each  treaty  be 
shown    separately    in    the    Rxcoso.    by 
showing    the    supporting    yea-and-nay 
vote  for  each  treaty,  so  that  an  ade- 
quate record  may  be  made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  may  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  will  vote 
promptly  on  these  treaties. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  treaties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  following  conven- 
tions and  protocol: 

Convention  Between   the   Ciovkrnment   of 
THE   Untted   States   of   America   and   the 
Government  of  Canada  for  the  Avoibance 
OF  DotJBLE  Taxation  and  the  Prevention 
OF  Fiscal  Evasion  With  Respect  to  Taxes 
ON  THE  Estates  of  Deceash)  Persons 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America    and   the    Government   of    Canada, 
desiring  to  conclude  a  convention  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  pre- 
vention of  flscal  evasion  with  respect  of  taxes 
on  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  agree  as 
follows  : 

article  I 
1 .  The  taxes  referred  to  In  this  Convention 
are: 

(a)  for  the  United  States  of  America:  the 
Federal  estate  tax; 

(b)  for  Canada:  the  estate  tax  imposed  by 
the  Government  of  Canada. 
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a.  TlM  prsMnt  OooTsntlOD  atuUl  also  ftpply 
to  any  other  taxaa  of  a  ■ubrtantUlly  atmllar 
ebaracter  Impoaed  by  altlMr  contracting 
Stat*  aubaaqtient  to  th«  date  of  ilfnatun 
of  tto*  pr«a*nt  Convention. 


ASTKXS    n 

Where  a  person  dlee  a  cltlaen  of  the  United 
State*  of  America  or  domiciled  in  the  United 
StAtee  of  America  or  Canada,  the  ■Itus  of 
ajiy  rights  or  Intereata,  legal  or  equitable.  In 
or  over  any  of  the  following  claasee  of  prop- 
erty, which  for  the  purpoaea  of  tax  form 
or  are  deemed  to  form  part  of  the  estate  of 
■uch  person  or  pass  or  are  deemed  to  paaa 
on  hla  death,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Imposition  of  tax  on  the  basis  of  situs  of 
proijerty  within  the  taxing  State  and  for  the 
purposes  of  the  credit  to  be  allowed  under 
Article  V,  be  determined  exclusively  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  rules,  but  In 
cases  not  within  such  rules  the  situs  of  such 
rights  or  interests  shall  be  determined  for 
these  purposes  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
In  force  In  the  other  contracting  State: 

(a)  Immovable  property  (except  any  right 
or  Interest  therein  by  way  of  security)  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  situated  at  the  place  where 
such  property  Ls  located: 

(b)  tangible  movable  property  (except 
any  right  or  Interest  therein  by  way  of 
security  and  except  any  tangible  movable 
property  for  which  specific  provision  Is  made 
In  any  subsequent  paragraph  of  this  Arti- 
cle) .  and.  in  any  case,  bank  or  currency  notes 
and  other  forma  of  cxirrency  recognized  as 
legal  tender  In  the  place  of  Issue,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  situated  at  the  place  where 
such  property  was  located  at  the  time  of 
death,  or.  If  in  course  of  transit  at  that  time, 
at  the  place  of  Intended  destination; 

(c)  debts  whether  secured  or  unsecured 
and  whether  un  er  seal  or  otherwise  ( Includ- 
ing bills  of  exclJange  and  promissory  notes, 
whether  negotiable  or  otherwise,  but  not  In- 
cluding any  form  of  Indebtedness  for  which 
specific  provision  Is  made  in  any  subsequent 
paragraph  of  this  Article),  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  situated  at  the  place  where  the  debtor 
was  ordinarily  resident  at  the  time  of  death, 
or.  where  the  debtor  Is  a  company,  then  at 
the  place  where  the  company  Ls  Incorporated; 

(d)  deposit  accounts  with  a  bank,  trust 
company,  loan  company,  or  other  similar  In- 
stitution shall  be  deemed  to  be  situated  at 
the  place  where  the  Institution  or  branch 
thereof  In  which  the  account  was  kept  Is 
located. 

(e)  securities  of  or  guaranteed  by  any  gov- 
ernment or  municipality  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  situated. 

(1)  If  In  bearer  form,  at  the  place  where 
located  at  the  tUne  of  death,  or 

ill)  If  Inscribed  or  registered,  at  the  place 
where  Inscribed  or  registered  by  the  issuer; 

if)  shares,  stocks,  bonds,  debentures,  and 
debenture  stock  of  a  company,  and  rights 
to  subscribe  for  or  purchase  shares  or  stock 
of  a  company  i  Including  any  such  property 
held  by  a  nominee,  whether  the  beneficial 
ijwnershlp  la  evidenced  by  scrip  certificates 
or  otherwise  I  shall  be  deemed  to  be  sl'uated 
at  the  place  where  the  company  Is  Incor- 
pf)rated; 

(g)  money  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
deceased  with  an  Insurance  company,  m  mey 
payable  under  a  policy  of  Insurance  efTected 
on  the  life  of  the  deceased  or  payable  under 
an  annuity  contract  In  respect  of  the  death 
of  the  deceased,  and  any  policy  of  Insurance 
or  annuity  contract  In  which  the  deceased 
had  an  Interest  shall  be  deemed  to  be  situ- 
ated at  the  place  where  the  deceased  was 
domiciled  at  the   time  of  his  death; 

ih)  shares  In  a  partnership  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  situated  at  the  place  where 
Its   business   Ls   principally   carried   on. 

(1)  ships  and  aircraft  and  shares  thereof 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  situated  at  the  place 
of   registration   .)f  the  ship  or   aircraft. 

iji  good- will  of  a  business,  trade  it  pr>- 
fesslon   shall    be    deemed    to   be   situ.ited    at 


the  plaoa  wtisr*  the  business,  trad*  or  pro- 
tsflslon  Is  principally  carried  on; 

(k)  patents,  trade- marks  and  designs  shall 
b*  d«em*d  to  be  sitxiatad  at  the  place  where 
they  ar«  registered; 

(1)  copyright,  franchise*,  and  rights  or 
licens**  to  us*  any  copyrighted  material,  pat- 
ant,  trade-mark  or  design  shall  b*  d**m«d 
to  be  situated  at  the  place  where  the  rights 
arising  therefrom  are  exercisable. 

(m)  righu  ex  delicto  or  cause*  of  action 
ex  delicto  surviving  to  the  benefit  of  the 
estate  of  any  deceased  or  his  legal  repre- 
sentative shall  b*  d**m*d  to  be  situated  at 
the  place  where  such  right*  or  cause*  of 
action  aro*e.  and  other  right*  or  causes  of 
action  so  surviving  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
situated  at  the  place  where,  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  the  deceased,  the  person  against 
whom  the  right  or  cause  of  action  Is  en- 
forceable was  ordinarily  resident,  or.  If  a 
company,  then  at  the  place  where  the  com- 
pany Is  Incorporated. 

(n)  Judgment  debts  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
situated  at  the  place  where  the  Judgment 
Is  recorded,   and 

(o)  superannuation  and  p>enslon  benefits 
payable  or  granted  on  or  after  the  death  of 
the  deceased  In  respect  thereof  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  situated  at  the  place  where 
the  deceased  was  domiciled  at  the  time  of 
his  death, 

provided  that  this  Article  shall  not  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  Increase  the  tax  lmp<~)eed 
by  either  contracting  State. 

ASTICLX    ni 

1  Allowance  for  debts  shall  be  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  contract- 
Ini;   State   Imposing   the   tax 

2  Where  a  contracting  State  Imposes  tax 
by  reas(in  of  a  decedent  being  domiciled 
therein  or  t)elng  a  citizen  thereof,  no  dis- 
tinction shall  be  mfde  between  organizations 
created  In  that  State  and  organizations  cre- 
ated In  the  other  contracting  State  In  the 
allowance  of  any  deduction  authorized  by  Its 
statute  for  a  bequest,  legacy,  devise,  or  trans- 
fer made  for  exclusively  religious,  charitable, 
scientific,    literary,   or   educational    purpoaea 

3.  OomlcUe  shall  be  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  contracting  State 
lmp<3Slng  the   tax  on    the   basis   of  domicile 

huncum  rv 

1  Where  the  United  States  Imposes  tax 
solely  by  reason  of  the  property  being  situ- 
ated therein,  the  United  States  shall.  If  the 
decedent  was  domiciled  In  Canada, 

(a)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
tax  rate  or  rates,  take  Into  account  only 
property  situated  in  the   United  States,  and 

(b)  exempt  from  tax  property  sltiiated  In 
the  United  States  where  the  taxable  estate 
before  the  allowance  of  a  specific  exemption 
does  not  exct^iX  I15.000  00.  but  If  such  estate 
exceeds  f  15.000  00  the  amount  of  the  tax 
shall  be  the  lesser  of  (  1 )  the  amount  by 
which  such  estate  exceeds  $15.000  00.  or. 
i2»  the  tax  Computed  after  allowance  of  a 
specific  exemption  r.f  $2.000  00 

2  Where  C:inada  imposes  tax  si'lely  by  rea- 
son of  the  property  being  situated  therein 
Canada  shall.  If  the  decedent  was  a  citizen 
of  or  d jmlcUed  In  the  United  States 

(ai  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  tax 
apply  a  rate  not  to  exceed  15  percent  In  re- 
spect of  the  pnjperty  situated  In  Canada,  and 

ibi  exempt  from  tax  property  situated  In 
Canada  where  the  aggregate  value  thereof 
does  not  exceed  $15.000  00.  but  If  the  aggre- 
gate value  exceeds  $15.000  00  the  amount  of 
the  tax  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  value  exceeds 
$15,000  00 

ASTICLX     V 

1  Where  either  contracting  State  Unp<«e« 
tax  by  reason  of  a  decedent  being  domiciled 
therein  or  being  a  citizen  thereof,  that  con- 
tracting State  shall  allow  against  so  much 
of  Its  tax  I  as  otherwise  computed!  as  is  at- 
tributable to  property  situated  in   the  other 


oontracUng  BUt«  a  credit  (not  ezc««dlnf  the 
amount  of  the  tax  so  attribuUbl*)  aqual  to 
so  much  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  the  other  con- 
tracting Stat*  a*  Is  attrfbutabl*  to  luch 
property. 

2  Wh*r*  each  contracUng  Bteto  Impo*** 
tax  on  any  property  situated  outald*  both 
contracting  State*  or  In  both  contracting 
State*,  each  contracting  Stat*  ahall  allow 
against  so  much  of  Its  tax  (as  otharwl**  com- 
puted) as  Is  attrlbuUble  to  such  property  a 
credit  which  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
th*  amount  of  lU  tax  so  attributable  or  to 
the  amount  of  the  other  contracting  State's 
tax  attributable  to  the  same  property,  which- 
ever Is  the  lesser  as  the  former  amount  bears 
to  the  sum  of  both  amounu. 

3.  For  the  purpoee  of  computing  credit 
under  this  Article,  the  amount  of  the  tax  of 
the  crediting  Sute  attrlbuUble  to  particular 
property  shall  be  ascertained  after  taking 
into  account  any  credit  agalnat  or  reduction 
of  such  part  of  the  tax.  except  credit  au- 
thorised under  this  Article  or  atatutory 
credit  In  lieu  thereof  and  except,  in  reepact 
of  the  credit  allowed  by  Canada,  the  deduc- 
tion from  tax  authorized  by  subeectlon  4  of 
Section  9  of  the  Canadian  EstaU  Tax  Act. 
The  amount  of  the  tax  of  the  other  contract- 
ing State  attributable  to  such  property  shall 
be  ascertained  after  taking  Into  account  any 
credit  against  or  reduction  of  such  part  of 
the  tax.  except  credit  authorized  under  this 
Article  or  statutory  credit  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  except  credit  allowed  with  respect  to 
death  ttixes  of  a  political  subdivision  of  such 
State. 

aancLx  vi 

1  Any  claim  for  a  credit  or  for  a  refund 
of  tax  founded  on  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention  shall  be  made 

I  a)  within  the  time  limited  for  the  mak- 
ing of  a  refund  of  tax  by  the  law  of  the 
State  to  which  the  claim  Is  made,  or 

(b)    within  six  years  from  the  date  of  th* 
death   of    the  decedent   In  respect   of  whose 
estate  the  claim  l.<i  made, 
whichever  Is  later 

2.  Any  such  refund  made  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  without  payment  of  In- 
terest on   the  amount  so  refunded. 

aKTTCLX    Ta 

1  With  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  fiscal 
evasion  each  of  the  contracting  States  un- 
dertakes to  furnish  to  the  other  contracting 
State,  as  provided  In  the  succeeding  Article* 
of  this  Convention,  the  Information  which 
Its  competent  authorities  have  at  their  dis- 
posal or  are  In  a  position  to  obtain  under 
Its  revenue  laws  In  so  far  as  such  informa- 
tion may  be  of  use  to  the  authorities  of  the 
other  contracting  State  In  the  aaacaament  of 
the  taxes  to  which  this  Convention  relates. 

2  The  Information  to  t>e  furnished  under 
this  Article,  whether  In  the  ordinary  course 
or  on  request,  may  be  exchanged  directly  be- 
tween the  competent  suthorltle*  of  the  two 
contr.icting  States 

AXTICI^    VIII 

1  The  competent  authority  of  the  United 
St.ktes  shall  notify  the  competent  authority 
of  Canada  as  soin  as  practicable  When  the 
former  authority  ascertains  that  In  the  case 
of 

(a)  a  decedent,  any  part  of  whoee  estate 
Is  subject  to  the  Federal  estate  tax.  there  Is 
property  of  such  decedent  situated  In 
Canada; 

(  b)  a  decedent,  domiciled  In  Canada,  there 
Is  property  of  such  decedent  situated  In  the 
United  States. 

2  Tlie  competent  authority  of  Canada 
shall  notify  the  competent  authority  of  tiie 
United  States  as  soon  as  practicable  when 
the  former  authority  ascertains  that  in  the 
cjise  of 

(a)  a  decedent  any  part  of  who**  eetate 
Is  .subject  to  the  estate  tax  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  there  Is  property  of  such 
decedent  situated  In  the  United  State*; 
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(b)  a  decedent  domicUed  In  the  United 
State*,  there  Is  property  of  such  decedent 
situated  In  Canada. 

umcxM  IX 

1.  If  the  competent  authority  of  Canada 
deems  It  necessary  to  obtain  the  cooperation 
of  the  competent  authority  of  the  United 
State*  In  determination  of  the  eetate  tax 
liability  of  any  person,  the  latter  authority 
may.  upon  reqoeet,  furnlah  th*  fanner  au- 
thority Information  bearing  upon  the  matter 
as  such  latter  authority  1*  entitled  to  obtain 
ui.der  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  State*. 

3.  If  the  competent  authority  of  the 
United  States  deems  It  necessary  to  obtain 
the  coopers tlon  of  the  competent  authority 
nf  Canada  in  the  determlnaUon  of  the  estate 
tax  liability  of  any  person,  the  latter  au- 
thority may,  upon  request,  fumUh  the 
former  authority  such  information  bearing 
upon  the  natter  as  such  latter  authority  Is 
entitled  to  obtain  under  the  revenue  laws 
of  Ciinada. 

smcLz  X 

The  competent  authorities  of  the  con- 
tracting States  may: 

I  a)  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  Into  ef- 
fect this  Convention  within  the  respective 
States  and  rules  with  respect  to  the  exchange 
of  luXormatlon; 

(b)  If  doubt  arises,  settle  questions  of  In- 
t<'ri)retatlon  or  application  of  this  Convention 
hy  mutual  agreement; 

(CI  communicate  with  each  other  directly 
for  the  purpoee  of  giving  elTect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Convention. 

AJtTTCXX  XI 

If  any  fiduciary  or  beneficiary  can  show 
That  double  taxation  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Convention  has  resulted  or 
may  result,  such  fiduciary  or  beneficiary  shall 
be  entitled  to  lodf?e  a  claim  or  protest  with 
the  contracting  Slate  of  citizenship  or 
domicile  of  the  decedent.  If  the  claim  or 
protest  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, the  competent  authority  of  such 
State  may  consult  with  the  competent  au- 
thority of  the  other  State  to  determine 
whether  the  alleged  double  taxation  exists  or 
mar  occur  and  If  so  whether  it  may  be 
avoided  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this 
Convention. 

ASTicxE  xn 

The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall 
r.ot  t>e  construed  to  restrict  In  any  manner 
any  exemption,  deduction,  credit,  or  other 
allowance  accorded  by  the  laws  of  one  of 
the  contracting  States  In  the  detemxlnatlon 
cf  the  tax  Imposed  by  such  Slate. 

Axncuc  xin 

1    As  used  In  this  Convention: 

(a)  The  term  "competent  authority"  or 
•"competent  authorities"'  means  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Minister  and  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives. 

(b)  The  term  "Minister"  means  the 
Minister  of  National  Revenue  of  Canada. 

( c )  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
rcturj-  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
United  States  of  America  and  when  used 
In  a  geographical  sense,  means  the  States, 
Including  the  former  Territories  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(ei  The  term  "Canada",  when  used  In  a 
Reographlcal  sense,  means  the  provinces,  the 
tenltorles.  and  Sable  Island. 

AXTICI-X  XIV 

Upon  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Con- 
vention, the  Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada  for  the  Avoid- 
ance of  Double  Taxation  and  the  Preven- 
tion of  Fiscal  Evasion  In  the  Case  of  Estate 
Taxes  and  Succession  Duties  signed  on  the 
8th  day  of  June,  1944.  and  the  Convention 
supplementary  thereto  signed  on  the  12th 
day  of  June  1950,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
terminated  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1959, 


In  so  far  a*  application  to  estate*  of  decedents 
dying  on  or  after  the  laai-mentloned  date 
1*  ooneemed.  but  ihall  continue  in  elTect 
▼tth  respect  to  the  estate*  of  decedent*  dying 
prior  to  that  date. 

Axncx.xzv 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  ratified  and 
the  Inatromente  of  ratification  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  Ottawa  a*  soon  a*  poaslble. 

2.  Wben  brought  Into  tan»  by  the  ex- 
change at  Inctrument*  of  ratification,  this 
OonvenOoQ  aliall  be  deemed  to  have  come 
Into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1969, 
and  ahall  apply  only  with  respect  to  the 
estates  of  decedents  dying  on  or  after  that 
date.  It  shall  continue  In  effect  for  a  period 
of  five  years  from  that  date,  but  may  be 
terminated  by  either  of  the  contracting 
State*  at  th*  end  of  that  five-year  i>erlod  or 
at  any  time  thereafter  provided  that  at  least 
six  months  prior  notice  of  termination  has 
been  given. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  diiJy 
authorized  thereto,  have  signed  this  Con- 
vention and  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  at  Waahington.  in  duplicate,  this 
17th  day  of  February,  1961. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Dean  Rusk  [seai.] 

For  the  Government  of  Canada : 

A.  D.  P.  Heeney  [seal] 


Declaration    or    Understanding    Regarding 

THE    IirrERNATIONAL    CONVENTION     FOR     THE 

NoRTHvrxsT  Atlantic  Pishekibs 

1.  The  Governments  parties  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Northwest  At- 
lantic FlEherlee  signed  at  Washington  under 
date  of  February  8,  1949,  which  Convention 
is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Convention, 
hereby  declare  their  understanding  that  the 
words  "flah",  "fishes",  "fishery",  "fisheries", 
and  "fishing"  as  they  appear  in  the  Con- 
vention include  and  apply  to  mollusks,  as 
well  as  finny  fish. 

2.  Governments  parties  to  the  Convention 
may  become  parties  to  the  present  Declara- 
tion by: 

(a)  Signature  without  reservation  as  to 
acceptance; 

(b)  Signature  with  reservation  as  to  ac- 
ceptance,  followed  by   acceptance;    or 

(c)  Acceptance. 

3.  Acceptance  shall  be  effected  by  written 
notification  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

4.  This  Declaration  shall  enter  into  force 
on  the  date  upon  which  all  the  Governments 
parties  to  the  Convention  have  become  piir- 
tles  to  this  Declaration.  Any  Government 
becoming  a  party  to  the  Convention  after 
this  Declaration  enters  Into  force  shall  ac- 
cept this  Declaration,  such  acceptance  to  be 
effective  on  the  same  date  that  such  Govern- 
ment becomes  a  party  to  the  Convention. 

5.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  Inform  all  Governments 
signatory  or  adhering  to  the  Convention  of 
all  signatures  and  acceptances  of  this  Dec- 
laration and  of  the  date  upon  which  this 
I>eclaration  enters  into  force. 

6.  The  original  of  this  Declaration  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  Government 
shall  communicate  certified  copies  thereof 
to  all  the  Governments  signatory  or  adher- 
ing to  the  Convention. 

7.  This  Declaration  shall  bear  the  date  on 
which  it  Lb  opened  for  signature  and  shall 
remain  open  for  signature  or  acceptance 
for  a  period  of  fourteen  days  thereafter,  fol- 
lowing which  period  it  shall  remain  open  for 
acceptance. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being 
duly  authorized  thereto  by  their  respective 
Governments,  have  signed  this  Declaration. 

Done  at  Washington  this  twenty-fourth 
day  of  Aprtl  1961.  in  the  English  language. 


May  8,  19«1 

May  8.  1981 
August  6.  1961 


For  Canada: 
For  Denmark: 

K.  Knuth-Wlnterfeldt         Maj  2.  1961 
For  Ftaooe: 

Herv«  Alphand  May  6, 1961 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany: 

Fraiu  KrapC  May  8. 1961 

For  Iceland: 

Thor  Thora 
For  Italy: 
For  N«-way : 

Finn  Skartum 
For  Portugal: 

L.  Esteve*  Pernande* 
For  Spain: 

M  de  Yturralde  5  de  Mayo  de  1961 

For      the      Union     of      Soviet     Socialist 
Republics : 

M.  lienshikov  May  8,  1961 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 

and  Northern  Ireland: 

Harold  Caccla  May  5,  1961 

For  the  United  State*  ot  America:   With 

reservation  as  to  acceptance: 

Dean  Rusk  April  24,  1961 

Protocol    Relating   to    an    Amendment   to 

THE  Convention  on  Intx&national  Civil 
Aviation 

The  Assembly  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization, 

Having  met  in  Its  Thirteenth  (Extraordi- 
nary) Session,  at  Montreal,  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  June,  1961, 

Having  noted  that  it  Is  the  general  desire 
of  Contracting  States  to  enliu-ge  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Council. 

Having  considered  it  proper  to  provide  for 
six  additional  seats  in  the  Council  and,  ac- 
cordingly, to  increase  the  membership  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-seven. 

And  having  considered  it  necessary  to 
amend  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  the  Con- 
vention on  International  Civil  Aviation  done 
at  Chicago  on  the  seventh  day  of  December, 
1944, 

Approved,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  June 
of  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-one.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Article  94(a)  of  the  Convention  aforesaid, 
the  following  proposed  amendment  to  the 
said  Convention : 

In  Article  50(a)  of  the  Convention  the  ex- 
pression "twenty-one"  shall  be  deleted  and 
substituted  by  "twenty-seven". 

Specified,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  said  Article  94(a)  of  the  said  Conven- 
tion, fifty-six  as  the  number  of  Contracting 
States  upon  whoee  ratification  the  proposed 
amendment  aforesaid  shall  come  into  force, 
and 

Resolved  that  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Internatlonail  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
draw  up  a  protocol,  In  the  English.  French 
and  Spanish  languages,  each  of  which  shall 
be  of  equal  authenticity,  embod3rlng  the  pro- 
posed amendment  above  mentioned  and  the 
matter  hereinafter  appearing. 

Consequently,  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid 
action  of  the  Assembly, 

This  Protocol  has  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Organization : 

This  Protocol  shall  be  open  to  ratification 
by  any  fitate  which  has  ratified  or  adhered 
to  the  said  Convention  on  International 
Civil  Aviation; 

The  instruments  .:  ratification  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  :.-  <2rnational  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization; 

This  Protocol  shall  come  Into  force  in  re- 
spect of  the  States  which  have  ratified  it  on 
the  date  on  which  the  fifty-sixth  Instru- 
ment of  ratification  Is  so  deposited; 

The  Secretary  General  shall  Immediately 
notify  all  Contracting  States  at  the  date 
of  deposit  of  each  ratification  of  this  Pro- 
tocol; 

The  Secretary  General  shall  immediately 
notify  all  States  parties  or  signatories  to  the 
said  Convention  of  the  date  on  which  this 
Protocol  comes  Into  force; 
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With  respect  to  any  Contracting  State 
ratifying  this  Protocol  after  the  date  afore- 
said, the  Protocol  shall  come  Into  force  upon 
de(x>8lt  of  Its  Instrument  of  ratification  with 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Thirteenth  (  Ejttraor- 
dinaryi  Session  of  the  Aseembly  of  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization,  be- 
ing authorized  thereto  by  the  Aasembly.  sign 
this  Protocol 

Done  at  Montreal  on  the  twenty-flr?t  day 
of  June  of  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  =lxty-one  In  a  single  document  In 
the  English  French,  and  Spanish  lansniages. 
each  of  which  shall  be  of  equal  authenticity 
This  Protocol  shall  remain  deposited  In  the 
archives  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  and  certified  copies  thpre<if 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  Cifn- 
eral  of  the  Organization  to  all  State.'  parties 
or  signatories  to  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Clvi!  Aviation  done  at  Chicago  on 
the  seventh  day  of  December.  1944 

H      DA    CXTNHA    MaCHADO. 

P^'-sident  of  the  Aisembl}/ 
R  M   Macdonnell. 
S*'cTr-tary  General  of  th.e  Ai^emhly 
Certified   to   be  a  true  and  complete  copy 
P    K    Ror.  Legal  Bure'iu.  ICAO 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
only  to  clarify  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
treaties  be  entered  separately  in  the 
Journal,  that  we  vote  on  them  en  bloc, 
but,  as  was  indicated,  that  the  votes  be 
set  out  separately  on  each  treaty  I 
make  that  unanimous-consent  request 
at  this  time,  Madsun  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ESTATE     T*X    CONVEf«TION     WfTH    CANADA 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
the  Estate  Tax  Convention  with  Canada, 
which  was  signed  at  Washington  on 
February  17,  1961,  is  designed  to  avoid 
double  taxation  and  prevent  fiscal 
evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons.  It  would 
replace  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  dated  June  8. 
1944,  relating  U)  estate  taxes  and  suc- 
cession duties — Executive  G,  78th  Con- 
gress, 2d  .session — as  modified  and  sup- 
plemented by  a  convention  of  June  12, 
1950 — Executive  S,  81st  Congre.ss,  2d 
session 

The  new  Canadian  Tax  Convention  is 
basically  similar  to  the  1944  convention 
and  a  number  of  estate  tax  conventions 
between  the  United  States  and  other 
countne."^  Among  other  thmtjs,  it  lays 
down  rules  of  situs  relating  to  various 
types  of  property  and  property  rights, 
provides  for  the  allowance  of  decedent's 
debts  by  each  contracting  country  in 
accordance  with  Its  own  law;  deals  with 
the  tax  treatment  of  estates  of  decedents 
domiciled  in  Canada  whose  property  us 
situated  in  the  United  States  and  vice 
versa,  contains  estate  tax  credit  provi- 
sions and  provisions  relating  to  recipro- 
cal administrative  cooperation  and  re- 
lated matters,  and,  defines  certain  terms 
as  used  in  the  convention. 

Madam  President,  last  September  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re- 
ported the  pending  convention  favorably 
to  the  Senate  and  recommended  that  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  its  ratifica- 
tion.   However,   the   committee's   report 


contained  material  which  had  not  been 
subject  of  public  discussion  and  since 
there  had  not  been  opportunity  for  in- 
terested parties  to  consider  it,  the  com- 
mittee decided  not  to  seek  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  convention  until  this  year 
I  might  add.  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  not  received  any  adverse 
comments  on  the  pending  convention. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Estate  Tax 
Convention  with  Canada  was  thorouKhly 
analyzed  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  and 
the  analysis  is  reprinted  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
The  convention  has  t)een  approved  by 
Canada,  and  both  the  executive  branch 
and  the  staff  of  the  joint  committee  have 
recommended  that  it  should  be  ratified 

L  .NiiCR-.r  \.NDING      BEG^aUINt,       THE       Nc>RTHWE.->T 
AT1.ANTIC    rUHERIES   CuNV  ENTItJ.N 

Madam  President,  Executive  M  is  a 
declaration  of  un^ierstanding  regarding 
the  International  Convention  for  the 
Northwest  .\tlantic  Fisheries  In  it,  tlie 
parties  to  the  convention  declare  it  to  be 
their  understanding  the  words  'tlsh, 
"fishing,  ■  "fisheries,  '  and  "fishes'  used 
m  the  convention  include  and  apply  to 
mollusks. 

The  negotiating  and  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  convention  made  it  clear  that 
the  words  ILsh,"  '  fislies,  '  and  so  forth, 
were  meant  to  include  only  the  finny 
fish,  such  as  cod,  which  were  then  the 
only  matter  of  concern  to  the  contract- 
ing state's.  At  that  time,  the  scallop 
fishery  at  the  Georges  Bank,  about  185 
miles  from  the  Massachusetts  coa.st.  was 
fi.shed  only  by  the  US  nationals  Now. 
however,  about  25  percent  of  the  $10 
million  a  year  catch  is  taken  by  Cana- 
dian fishermen.  The  purpose  of  the  un- 
derstanding, therefore,  is  to  bring  this 
scallop  fishery  within  the  scope  of  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Conven- 
tion so  that  the  annual  yield  can  be  in- 
creased through  conservation  measures. 
Approval  of  the  declaration  will  not  re- 
sult in  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  U  S 
participation  on  the  Commission,  nor 
will  additional  implementing  legislation 
be  required 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
held  a  public  hearing  on  the  understand- 
ing on  January  23  at  which  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  declaration  was  disclosed 
Mr  President,  the  committee  urges  that 
the  S>enate  advi.se  and  consent  to  ac- 
ceptance of  this  declaration  so  that  con- 
servation of  the  scallop  fishery  can  go 
forward. 

A-MKNtlMEMT      TO     THE     CTlNVENTT'N      ri.S      INTEH- 
.N^TIONAL      CIVIL      AVtAIKi.N 

Madam  President,  Executive  N  is  a 
simple  amendment  to  the  Convention  on 
International  Civil  Aviation  of  1944 
This  convention  established  the  Inter- 
national Civil  .Aviation  Organization  — 
ICAO  Tlie  puit)o.ses  of  ICAO  are  to 
develop  the  principles  and  technicnies 
of  international  air  navigation  and  to 
foster  the  planning  and  development 
of  international  air  trans^mrt  so  a,s 
to  insure  the  safe  and  orderly  growth 
of  int»'rnational  c;vil  aviation.  Through 
ICAO  the  member  states  s<'ek  to 
achieve  uniformity  m  all  matters  where 
uniformity    will    fiicilitate    and    improve 


air  navigation.  ICAO  functiona  through 
an  assembly  of  all  members — 90  as  of 
January  1  1962 — and  a  council  which 
acts  as  a  permanent  executive  body 
in  the  3 -year  intervals  between  sessions 
of  the  assembly  One  of  the  council's 
important  functions  Is  to  pass  on 
and  submit  to  the  contracting  states 
technical  ann?xes  known  as  standards 
and  recommended  practices  dealmg 
with  .  uch  matters  as  air  navigation  aids, 
airports,  rules  of  the  air.  licensing  of 
personnel  and  meteorological  Informa- 
tion. These  standards  and  recom- 
mended practices  are  adopted  by  the 
council  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Its  mem- 
bers and  they  come  into  effect  for  all 
contracting  states  unless  they  are  re- 
Jxted  by  disapproval  of  a  majority  of 
the  entire  member'^hip  within  a  pre- 
scribed period  A  standard,  however, 
has  no  legal  effect  within  a  member  state 
until  adopted  by  it  in  its  own  national 
rek.;ulations 

The  amendment  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate increases  the  size  of  the  ICAO  Coun- 
cil from  21  to  27  members.  The  demand 
for  greater  representation  on  the  execu- 
tive council  developed  out  of  the  growth 
of  ICAO  Itself  Between  1951  and  1962, 
the  membership  of  ICAO  Increased  from 
57  states  to  90  states.  The  majority  of 
ICAO  members  favored  a  concomitant 
enlargement  of  the  council  and.  accord- 
ingly, the  pending  amendment  was  pro- 
postxl  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations knows  of  no  objection  to  this 
amendment 

Members  of  the  assembly  have  one 
vote  and  so  do  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil Fur  the  calendar  year  1961,  the 
United  States  was  assessed  11,273.517  or 
32  95  percent  of  the  total  budget. 

The  United  States  derives  important 
benefits  from  participation  In  ICAO.  At 
a  public  hearing  on  January  23.  1962, 
Mr  Philip  H  Trezise.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Ek:onomlc  AfTairs, 
testified  on  this  point  as  follows: 

The  U  8  -flag  air  carriers  save  time  and 
expense  aa  a  result  of  ICAO's  facilitation 
program,  which  la  designed  to  cut  down 
many  of  the  formalities  for  Immigration. 
customs  and  public  health  clearance.  ICAO 
furnishes  its  member  countries  with  accurate 
Information  and  statistics  to  aaalat  in  the 
e<"onomic  development  of  Intflrnatlonal  air 
triinsport  The  Organization  la  alao  charged 
wuh  the  development  of  International  air 
Uw  The  ICAO  Joint  support  agreements 
provide  for  Joint  financing  by  more  than 
a  drxEen  countries  <>f  air  navigation  aids  and 
.services  for  the  lmp<Trtant  North  Atlantic 
air  roiites  Through  the  medium  of  the 
L'nlted  Niitlons  Expanded  Technical  Assist - 
anrp  Program  and  Special  Fund.  ICAO  pro- 
vides nilwlons  and  training  centers  to  assist 
ci'uritrles    where    aviation    Is    leas    developed 

Madam  President  the  Committee  on 
P'oreign  Relations  reported  Executive  N 
favorably  and  without  objection  and 
recommends  that  the  Senate  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  its  ratification 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Madam  President, 
I  express  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  for  his 
concise  statements  relating  to  the  treat- 
ies, and  I  urge  their  support  and  ap- 
proval 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection,  the  treaties  will  be  con- 
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sidered  as  having  passed  through  their 
various  parliamentary  stages,  up  to  and 
including  the  presentation  of  the  re- 
spective resolutions  of  ratification.  The 
resolutions  of  ratification  of  Executive 
G.  87th  Congress,  1st  session;  Executive 
M.  87th  Congress,  1st  session;  and  Exec- 
utive N.  87th  Congress,  1st  session,  will 
be  read. 

IXECt'TIVE     G 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hcsolved  (tipo-thirda  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent runcMrrtng  therein).  That  the  Senate 
ltd  vise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Ci'iiventlon  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada  for  the  avoidance  of 
diiuble  taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal 
evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  the  estates 
I  if  deceased  persons  (Ex  O,  87th  Cong,  Ist 
sess  ) ,  signed  at  Washington  on  February  17, 
1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
on  this  question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  yeas 
and   nays   have  been   ordered,   and   the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  HUMPHREY  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Rus- 
sell 1,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathirs),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse  1 .  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  MoNRONET],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield  1,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  HartkeI.  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  EllenderI. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
( Mr.  Clark  I  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
1  Mr  RrssELL  1 .  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SmathersI,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr  Morse),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  MonroneyI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  HartkeI, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Ellen- 
TERl,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dorr.LASi,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Clark],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez  I  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
S«Miator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Butler), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper  1  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr  Goldwater]  are  necessarily  absent. 
Tlie  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Cape- 
hart  1   IS  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hickkn- 
LoopER  1  IS  absent  on  official  business  to 
attend  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
American  States. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Butler),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Capehart],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona   (Mr,  Gold- 


water]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  would  each  vote  "yea." 
The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  84, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(No.  8  Ex.] 
YEAS — 84 


Aiken 

Core 

Morton 

Allott 

Omening 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hart 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Bean 

Hlckey 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Holland 

Pas  tore 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Pell 

Burdlclc 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Bush 

Jacluon 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Byrd.  Va. 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Jordan 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Keating 

Scott 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

Smith,  Mass. 

Case.  N.J 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Church 

Lausche 

Stennlfi 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Symington 

Curtis 

Long,  Hawaii 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

Eastland 

McClellan 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Engle 

McGee 

Williams.  Del. 

Ervln 

McNamara 

Yar  borough 

Fong 

Me  teal  f 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ful  bright 

Miller 

NAYS — 0 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Butler 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Capehart 

EUender 

Monroney 

Chavez 

Ooldwater 

Morse 

Clark 

Hartke 

Russell 

Cooper 

Hlckenlooper 

Smathers 

Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfzeld],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hahtke],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]. 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavez]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coop- 
er], and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]   is  absent  on   official   business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hick- 
enlooper]  is  absent  on  official  business  to 
attend  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion of  Ministers  of  Poreign  Affairs  of 
American  States. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]   would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  84, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having 
voted  In  the  affirmative,  the  resolution  of 
ratification  is  agreed  to. 

EXECUTIVE    M 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  {tu?o-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent coTicurring  therein  > ,  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  declaration  of  understanding  regarding 
the  International  Convention  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries,  done  at  Washington 
on  April  24.  1961  (Ex.  M.  87th  Cong,  1st 
sess.) . 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

question  is:  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
on  this  question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell), the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr,  Mansfield],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [  Mr.  Hartke  1 ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce,  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 


(No.  9  Ex.] 

YEAS — 84 

Aiken 

Gore 

Morton 

Allott 

Gruenlng 

Mobs 

Anderson 

Han 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Beall 

Hlckey 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Holland 

Pas  tore 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Bush 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Va. 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Jordan 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Keating 

Scott 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

Sm.lth,  Mass. 

Case,  N  J. 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Church 

La\ische 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Symington 

Curtis 

Long,  Hawaii 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

WUey 

Eastland 

McClellan 

WUllams,  N. J. 

Engle 

McGee 

Williams.  Del. 

Ervln 

McNamara 

Yar  borough 

Pong 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fulbrlght 

Miller 

NAYS— 0 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING — 15 

Butler 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Capehart 

Ellender 

Monroney 

Chavez 

Goldwater 

Morse 

Clark 

Hartke 

Russell 

Cooper 

Hickenlooper 

Smathers 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolution 
of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

EXECUTIVE    N 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  a 
protocol  dated  at  Montreal,  June  21.  1961.  re- 
lating to  an  amendment  to  the  Convention 
on  International  Civil  Aviation  (Ex,  N,  87th 
Cong.,  1st  sesfi.) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
on  this  question.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICHl.  Tbe 
yeas  and  najrs  hare  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  annoxince  that 
the  Senator  from  Oeorgla  (Mr.  Rus- 
skll).  the  Senator  from  Rlorida  [Mr. 
SmathsrsI,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
fMr.  MoasEl.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa fMr.  MoNRONBYl,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  fMr.  Manstield],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI.  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
the  Senator  from  minols  [Mr.  Douglas  I, 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark  1  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez]  la  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell  1.  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Sit^THERS i .  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr  Mouse!,  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma (Mr.  MonkoneyI.  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Manstteld].  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke  ! .  the 
Senator  from  LouLslana  [Mr.  EllenperI. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  J.  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavez]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  announce   that  the 
Senator   from   Maryland    [Mr.  Butler  1, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Coop- 
er] and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr 
Goldwatxh)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  ( Mr.  Cafe- 
HART]  is  absent  on  ofBclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER)  is  absent  on  ofBclal  business  tc) 
attend  the  Eight  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
American  States. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  BtttlerI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI.  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr  Cooper  1. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  !Mr 
HincENLocER;    would  each  vote  "yea" 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  84. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[.N'o     10   Bt  I 

YEAS— 84 

Aiken 

Ervin 

UcCarthy 

Allott 

Pong 

McClellan 

Anderwin 

r-.Ubrl«ht 

MrO«« 

Bartlett 

Oore 

ICcNaiBara 

Beall 

Clruenlng 

MetcalX 

Bei.nett 

H.»rt 

Miller 

\MbW 

Hayden 

Morton 

BoKijs 

Hu-kpy 

Moas 

Burdlck 

Hill 

UwnAX. 

Bu^iJl 

Holland 

Murphy 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Hriiska 

Mvukle 

Byrd.  W   Va. 

Humphnry 

Cannon 

JnckAon 

PmMora 

Carlaon 

Jarlta 

PeU 

Carroll 

Johnston 

Prouty 

Caae.  N  J. 

Jordan 

Proxmir* 

Ca-se.  3   Dale 

Keating 

Randolph 

Church 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Cotton 

Kerr 

baltonataU 

CurtUi 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Dtrkaen 

Lauacb* 

Smith.  Maas. 

Dodd 

Long.  Mo. 

Rniith.  Maine 

Dworshak 

Long.  Hawaii 

Sparkman 

Eaatlana 

l>ing.  La. 

Stenais 

EnKl« 

Matfnuson 

SynUn^ton 

ThunBood 
Tower 


Butler 
Cape  hart 
Chavez 
Clark 
Cuoper 


WUay 

wuiiama,  N.J. 
WUliama.  Dei. 


Tartioroacb 
TouncN   Dak. 

Young.  OtUo 


NAYS — 0 

NOT  VOTINO— 15 

Douglaa  Manaflrld 

Ellender  Mnnruney 

Ooldwater  Morse 

H^LTtke  klis*«;i 

HUkenlij<:>per  bmathera 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Two- 
thuds  of  the  Senators  pre.sent  having 
voted  In  the  affirmative,  the  resolution 
of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHiiEY.  Madam  President. 
I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notiflt*<l  of  the  con- 
sent of  the  St-natc  to  the  latiflcation  of 
tiie  three  treat le-^. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  su  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

'llie  Senate  rf.:>umcd  the  coi:slderatlon 
of  le-oUJative  bus.ness. 


LEGISI^^TIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIKKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
should  hke  to  mqvure  of  the  di.stm- 
t^uished  actmt;  majority  leader  about  tlie 
schedule  of  the  Senate  for  tlit  remainder 
of  the  aftemoon 

Mr.  HUMPHIiEY.  Madam  President, 
tile  remainder  uf  tiie  afternoon  will  be 
devoted  to  routine  matters.  The  Senate 
is  now  returiung  to  legislative  session; 
and  it  will  take  up  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  lb  Calendar  No.  1133.  Senate 
bill  512.  to  extend  the  time  for  comple- 
tion of  the  free  highway  bridge  between 
Lubec.  Maine,  and  Campobello  Island. 
New  Bruaswick,  Canada.  Following 
that,  the  Senate  will  adjourn  ui:itil  Fri- 
day. 

As  I  have  already  IrKllcated,  on  Friday 
the  Senate  will  take  up  the  bill  for  as- 
sistance to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions  of  hij;her  education.  We 
hope  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  that 
bill  will  be  completed  by  Monday. 

Late  on  Monday  the  Senate  will  take 
up  the  money  restj'.utions  relating  to  the 
activities  of  various  Senate  commit- 
tees . 

It  is  hoped  that  on  Tuesday  the  Senate 
will  take  up  the  welfare  and  pension 
fund  proposed  legislation. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  PUBLIC  AND  OTHER 
NONPROFIT  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Madam  President, 
in  order  to  make  the  bill  the  pendlnK 
business  for  today.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  1053.  Senate  bill  1241.  to  au- 
thorize assistance  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  aKreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
1241  >  to  authorize  assistance  to  public 
and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  financing  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  or  improvement 


of  needed  academic  and  related  faculties 
and  to  authoriae  sctiolarshlpa  for  under - 
frraduate  study  In  such  IncUtutlons, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Works  with 
amendments. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  Hi:'MPHREY  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Anti- 
trust Sulicommittee  of  the  Judiciary- 
Committee  be  permitted  to  sit  during  the 
remainder  of  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRE:SIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecuon,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  AGRICUT.TURAL  PRO- 
GRAM —  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  'H.  DOC.  NO.  323) 

Blr.  HUMPHREY  Madam  President 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
today  transmitted  to  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage proposing  a  farm  program,  which 
message.  I  understand,  has  been  read 
In  the  House  of  RepresentatlTes.  I 
therefore  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
th.e  messaRe  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee,  without  being  read, 
and  printed  In  the  Reco«d. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs.  Nku- 
BEicBR  in  the  chair ) .  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  messa  e  wa.;  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Fore* try,  as 
follows: 

To  thf  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Management  of  our  agricultural  re- 
sources to  meet  the  triple  goals  of  In- 
crea.'UKl  farm  income,  lower  cost  to  the 
taxpayer,  and  reduced  farm  surpluses 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  confronting  the  Nation.  A 
good  start  was  made  last  year.  Net  farm 
Income  rose  II  billion,  and  Income  per 
farm  increased  almost  $350.  Govern- 
ment stocks  of  farm  products  were  re- 
duced for  the  first  time  In  9  years. 
Budgetary  costs  were  below  thoae  that 
would  have  been  incurred  under  the  pro- 
grams that  were  replaced.  All  this  was 
accomplished  at  the  same  time  food 
prices  were  reduced  below  their  level  a 
year  earlier. 

But  the  emergency  proerrams  enacted 
last  year  are  expiring.  There  Is  a  critical 
need  for  permanent  legislation  to  con- 
solidate the  gains  of  1961  and  to  prorlde 
a  realistic  and  comprehensive  program 
for  agriculture  in  the  years  ahead — a 
program  with  which  we  can  continue  to 
move  forward  toward  full  utilization  of 
our  abundance.  The  drift  toward  a 
chaotic.  Inefficient,  surplus-ridden  farm 
economy,  though  halted  last  year,  will  re- 
sume unle.ss  prompt  action  Is  taken.  In 
addition,  new  problems  have  developed 
in  commodities  not  covered  by  the  1961 
legislation.  Unanticipated  changes  In 
consumer  demand  have  produced  still 
further  surpluses  A  reversion  to  the 
former  programs  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains  will  Inevitably  bring  both  enor- 
mous surpluses  and  depressed  farm  In- 
come, seriously  Injuring  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  economy. 
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OtJ«    INCatASINC    P«OBrCTIVITT 

Our  rapidly  growing  capacity  to  pro- 
duce far  outruns  the  growth  of  our  do- 
mestic and  foreign  demand  for  food  and 
fiber  This  offers  us  an  opportunity  to 
manage  abundance,  rather  than  scarcity. 
an  opportunity  that  is  unique  among 
nations  of  the  world.  It  is  relatively  new 
even  for  the  Umted  States. 

Early  in  this  century  there  was  serious 
Que.<-tion  whether  agriculture  could,  with 
the  closing  of  the  land  frontier,  continue 
to  meet  the  food  and  fiber  demands  of  a 
prowii\g  population.  The  rate  of  groa-th 
m  farm  output  was  declining,  and  food 
and  fiber  prices  were  rifiing  relative  to 
other  prices.  Public  pohcy  emphasized 
re.sourco  conservation  and  investment, 
and  publicly  supported  research  and  edu- 
cation were  designed  to  speed  progress 
i:.  agricultural  productmty. 

By  the  mid- 1920s  these  efforts  began 
to  bring  dramatic  results.  Agricultural 
p.'xxluctivity  began  to  rise  and  farm  em- 
plo>-ment  began  to  dechne.  But  the  full 
implicatioiis  of  this  rapid  technological 
progress  m  agriculture  were  obscured — 
first  by  the  depression,  then  by  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  and  then  by  the  Korean 
conflict  IXiring  the  depression  the  over- 
riding problem  was  the  catastrophic  de- 
cline m  demand  for  farm  products,  and 
policy  was  directed  to  protecting  farm 
prices  and  incomes  from  its  conse- 
quences Durmp  the  war  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  agricultural  programs  were 
designed  to  encourage  increases  :n  out- 
put to  meet  emergency  demands  and  to 
protect  farm  income*-  when  these  ab- 
normal demand.*  disappeared 

But  m  the  1950  s  agriculture  felt  the 
full  effects  of  earlier  programs  to  raise 
producUvity  Farm  output  increased  by 
more  than  one-fourth  while  use  of  labor 
declined  by  one-third  Surpluses  ac- 
cumulated and  farm  price.*;  were  brought 
under  increasing  presf^ure  Prices  today 
ar(  lower  relativt  Ui  other  prices  than 
during  the  first  two  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury, even  though  cropt  are  now  har- 
vest^ed  from  40  million  fewer  acres  The 
technological  revolution  m  agriculture 
continues  to  increase  yield  at  an  accel- 
erating rate  Our  ability  to  produce 
more  than  the  market  can  absorb  wiU 
continue  as  far  mU'  the  future  as  we 
can  safely  predict,  outpacing  population 
growth  In.';t<*ad  of  a  .shortage  of  crop- 
land a."-  many  have  long  predicted,  it 
now  app(  ars  that  by  1980  we  will  need 
50  milliori  fewer  acres  than  we  have 
UKlay 

The  commodity  programs  which  were 
desipn{"d  primarily  U)  meet  the  emergen- 
cies of  depression  and  war  have  retained 
for  agriculture  itself  only  a  small  part 
of  the.se  ^ain.*-  from  mcreasmg  produc- 
tivity Mo.st  of  the  gains  have  t>een 
passed  on  U.'  consumers.  We  spend  less 
than  20  percent  of  oui  mcome  on  food: 
the  Western  Europetin  spends  between 
30  and  50  percent  of  ins  mcome  on  food : 
and  the  Russian  usei  60  percent  of  his 
income  for  this  same  purpose  But 
failure  to  control  production  effectively 
has  dissipated  some  of  our  potenual 
nains  to  tx)th  farmers  and  consumers  by 
drawing  prime  resources  mto  the  pro- 
duction and  storage  of  surplus  com- 
modities. ' 


mx  KEES  roB  acnuN 

Most  industries  are  able  to  adjust  to 
excess  supply  or  reduced  donand  by 
variatioQS  in  their  rate  of  production. 
The  larger  the  number  of  individual  pro- 
ducing units  and  the  more  inflexible 
their  production  schedules,  however,  the 
more  dif&cult  it  is  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments.  Our  farm  production  is 
composed  of  millions  of  separate  pro- 
ducers with  schedules  that  must  be 
planned  a  year  or  more  in  advance. 
Acting  individually,  the  farmer  cannot 
shift  readily  away  from  commodities  in 
surplus.  Nor  will  lower  farm  prices  au- 
tomatically assure  reduced  farm  out- 
put, unless  those  prices  fall  to  disastrous 
levels  and  remain  there  Historically, 
lower  pnccs  have  been  met  by  increased 
output,  in  a  desperate  effort  by  the 
farmer  to  make  his  business  profitable 
and  to  stay  on  the  land 

Pour  independent  studies,  by  Cornell 
University.  Iowa  State  Umversity  the 
Jomt  Economic  Committee  of  Congress. 
and  the  Stinate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  show  how  sharp 
would  be  the  drop  m  farm  prices  and 
farm  income  if  farm  programs  were 
abandoned.  These  studies  agree  thai 
wheat  prices  would  fc>e  shced  almost  m 
half.  oaU  prices  25  percent,  barley  28 
percent,  soybeans  38  percent,  pram  sor- 
ghums 22  percent,  and  dairj"  17  percent 
Non-price-supported  commodities  would 
also  suffer.  Livestock  commodities  w  ould 
drop  24  percent,  epc  prices  20  percent, 
cattle  prices  25  percent,  hops  30  percent 
and  broilers  and  turkeys  even  lower  than 
this  year 

Nor  can  the  Federal  Government  be 
expected  U)  undertake  an  indefinite  pro- 
gram of  large  and  unpredictable  budget 
expenditures  to  acquire  stocks  of  com- 
modities tliat  we  do  not  need  and  can- 
not use  By  the  beginning  of  1961 — 
when  the  emergency  legislation  was  m- 
troduced  to  reduce  inventories — the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  over 
$9  billion  in  loans  and  inventories. 
Carrying  costs  exceeded  $1  billion  a  year. 

This  large  and  continumg  expenditure 
did  not  result  in  any  increased  income 
to  the  farmer.  The  1.5  million  efficient 
family  farms  which  produce  87  percent 
of  our  total  production  are  technically 
progressive,  but  their  return  on  labor 
and  capital  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
rest  of  the  population.  Their  incomes 
are  highly  sensitive  to  year-to-year  fluc- 
tuations in  farm  output,  especially  when 
it  is  unrelated  to  demand. 

The  other  2  million  or  more  farm 
operators  who  produce  13  percent  of  all 
farm  products  sold  have  especially  low 
incomes  because  they  own  or  control  too 
litUe  land  or  too  little  capital,  and  often 
possess  too  little  skill  or  managerial 
ability. 

Smalltown  and  rural  America  is  de- 
pendent for  prosperity  upon  the  farmer. 
An  improvement  in  his  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  in  his  income  is  immediately  re- 
flected in  an  improvement  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  small  urban  center  in  his 
community.  Any  program  should  bear 
in  mind  this  factor. 

Our  two  goals — improving  income  and 
reducing  costs — can  both  be  achieved 
only  if  farm  output  can  be  reduced  below 


needs  for  several  years  and  then  be  al- 
lowed to  increase  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
growth  in  demand.  That  is  the  frame- 
work of  logic  and  fact  in  which  we  now 
propose  a  broad  new  farm  program — a 
program  in  four  parts — each  equally 
important  and  all  interdependent. 

OEJBCnVEB 

The  new  program  should  use  the  suc- 
cessful emergency  legislation  passed  last 
year  to  estabhsh  gmdelines  and  should 
also  rely  upon  those  proven  techniques 
and  methods  that  have  been  employed  in 
the  past.     It  should  be  designed: 

1  To  make  maximum  use  of  our  pro- 
ductive abundance.  Our  agricultural 
resources  can  advance  the  cause  of  peskce 
and  freedom  throughout  the  world;  they 
assure  Americans  of  a  hlih  standard  of 
living ;  they  can  be  an  important  weapon 
against  poverty  and  disease. 

2  To  seek  a  balance  between  produc- 
tion and  demand  that  will  avoid  the 
waste  of  private  effort  and  public  re- 
sources. Rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco  al- 
ready enjoy  weU  balanced  programs 
whose  principles  can  be  extended  to 
other  crops  I*roi>erly  balanced,  agri- 
culture can  make  a  major  contribution 
toward  economic  stability.  The  farmer, 
the  consumer,  and  the  taxpayer  can  all 
share  in  the  benefits:  without  such  bal- 
ance, all  may  suffer. 

3  To  provide  for  conservation  of  our 
land  and  water  resources.  Land  and 
water  not  needed  to  produce  food  and 
fiber  should  be  directed  to  alternative 
uses  of  benefit  to  the  Nation. 

4  To  initiate  and  expand  piTSgrams 
for  the  development  of  human  resources 
and  renewal  of  rural  communities.  Each 
year  1  milhon  people  move  from  the 
farm  to  the  city.  Many  others  seek 
part-time  employment  to  supplement 
meager  returns  from  farm  labor.  The 
hardship  and  suffering  this  often  entails 
should  be  alleviated,  and  these  workere 
assisted  in  their  efforts  to  acquire  needed 
skills,  obtain  jobs,  and  further  their 
education. 

Abundance,  balance,  conservation,  de- 
velopment— these  are  our  commonsense 
goaLs — as  commonsense  as  A,  B,  C.  D 
The  program  that  follows — an  A-B-C-D 
farm  program  for  the  sixties — is  de- 
signed to  meet  those  goals. 

This  is  a  program  for  maximum  free- 
dom and  flexibility  in  the  operation  of 
individual  farm  enterprises.  Improve- 
ments in  farming  efficiency  as  well  as 
shifts  among  enterprises  must  not  only 
be  allowed — they  must  be  encouraged. 
They  are  in  the  longrun  national  inter- 
est; they  are  consistent  with  this  pro- 
grams overall  objectives. 

The  new  commodity  programs  recom- 
mended could  become  effective  only  after 
they  are  approved  democratically  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  a  producer  refer- 
endum. Producers  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  peanuts,  and  wheat  have  long  fol- 
lowed this  procedure  of  choosing  jointly 
to  exert  a  measure  of  control  over  the 
production  and  marketing  of  their  crops. 
Just  as  mdustry  groups  exercise  control 
over  the  product  of  their  labor  and  in- 
vestment. This  democratic  procedure 
can  be  extended  to  other  farm  com- 
modities. 
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T.  KZP&jniaB  xmm  or  imkicux.tomal  &bt71vdai«cs 

Last  year  there  wax  a  greater  expan- 
sion of  our  food  utUlzatlon  programs 
than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

Eighty-flve  thousand  more  schools, 
child-care  centers,  and  camps  are  re- 
ceiving fresh  milk  that  previously  had 
no  such  opportunity.  Seven  hundred 
thousand  more  children  enjoy  a  hot 
school  lunch.  Both  the  quantity  and 
the  variety  of  food  distributed  to  more 
than  6  million  needy  persons  has  been 
increased  substantially. 

A  pilot  food  stamp  program  in  eight 
communities  has  brought  such  encour- 
agmg  results  that  its  administrative  ex- 
pansion in  a  further  trial  period  to  many 
additional  communities  is  justified  and 
is  Included  in  the  new  budget. 

We  have  also  mcreased  our  shipments 
of  food  to  other  nations  under  Public 
Law  4S0.  thus  using  our  agricultural 
abundance  to  combat  hunger  and 
contribute  to  economic  development 
throughout  the  free  world.  We  have 
stepped  up  our  emphasis  on  school  lunch 
programs  abroad,  thus  encouraging  both 
education  and  better  nutrition  for  the 
rising  generation,  on  which  so  much  of 
the  future  of  these  new  nations  depends 
We  shall  continue  to  expand  these  pro- 
grams wherever  feasible. 

We  have  markedly  increased  programs 
under  which  U-S.  toot"  is  used  to  further 
projects  for  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment in  emerging  nations.  Today 
American  agricultural  abundance  assists 
such  projects  in  11  countries,  as  com- 
pared with  only  2  in  1960.  And  more 
than  three- fourths  of  the  local  currency 
accnilng  from  the  sales  authorized 
under  title  I  in  1961  will  be  used  for 
economic  development  programs. 

Our  overall  shipments  under  Public 
Law  480  during  this  fiscal  year  will 
reach  an  estimated  22  percent  more 
than  those  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Last  year  the  Congress  extended  and 
Improved  F*ublic  Law  480.  In  order  that 
our  food -for -peace  program  can  be  made 
even  more  effective  in  the  future  I  rec- 
ommend : 

'1)  An  amendment  of  title  II  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  to  permit  shipments  of  sur- 
plus commodities  such  as  dried  beans 
and  peas  not  in  CCC  Inventory; 

'  2  >  Provisions  to  broaden  the  purpose 
of  title  rv  to  include  market  develop- 
ment; and 

'3>  A  new  title  V  to  promote  multi- 
national programs  for  food  assistance, 
authorizing  the  President  to  negotiate 
and  carry  out  agreements  for  this  pur- 
pose with  international  organizations 
and  other  intergovernmental  groupings. 

II.     I      REC'iM.ME.SD      NTW      PmOCEAMS      FOR      TZTD 
GRArNS.      WH»AT,       AfCD      DAIXT      PWODUCTS      TO 

Kcmwrm     thi     pmom     balakcx     bstwexn 

PBODCOnoW      A1«D      DEMAMO,      AiTD      MODinCA- 
■noN    or    THE    COTTO.f    PKOCKAM 
FEKD    CKAIXa 

For  9  con.secutive  year^.  prior  to  1961 
feed  grain  surpluses  increased.  The 
cost  of  carrying  com  and  grain  sor- 
ghum Inventories  rose  to  nearly  $500 
million  in  1961,  and  the  total  program 
cost  rose  to  a  record  level. 

The  1961  feed  grain  program  has  re- 
versed this  trend.  The  1961  crop  wa.s 
800  million  bushels  smaller  than  it 
would  have  been  without  the  program. 


The  feed  grain  carryover  will  drop  for 
the  first  time  In  a  decade.  A  program 
similar  to  that  of  1961  remains  in  opera- 
tion for  1962  only.  Without  new  legis- 
lation, the  programs  which  failed  us  In 
the  1950 "3  will  automatically  take  ef- 
fect asjaln  in  1963. 

The  feed  ?rain  program  I  recommend 
Is  designed  to  reduce  feed  grain  output 
to  a  level  that  will  maintain  prices  and 
incomes  in  the  feed  grain  and  livestock 
sectors  of  the  farm  economy  without 
continuous  ever-hltjher  surplus  accumu- 
lation. This  can  be  accomplished  by 
establishing  a  mandatory  acreage  allot- 
ment on  all  feed  Krains  large  enoutrh 
to  meet  annual  domestic  and  exjwrt 
requirementvS.  for  all  purposes  under  all 
prt>crrams.  less  that  amount  which  is  to 
be  deduct€Kl  from  the  carrv'over  st^^cks 
to  reduce  them  gradually  to  a  level  no 
h.-'^ier  ti.an  that  requind  for  stability 
and  security  Producers  would  share  m 
the  national  allotment  on  the  ba.sls  of 
past  production,  adjusted  for  unusual 
circumstances.  Payments  for  divcrt/^d 
acreage  wo'.ild.  of  course,  continue  to  tx* 
made  to  support  farm  income  while 
surplus  stocks  are   k)omK  reduced 

Initiation    of    this    program    is    pro- 
po.sed  for  the  1963  crop  year,  .subject  to 
approval  by  a  producer  referendum 
nHr*T 

The  problems  of  wheat  production  arc 
mu^h  the  same  as  for  feec  grains  Larue 
inventories  and  hi^h  program  costs  were 
inherited  from  the  1950's  The  tempo- 
rary 1962  wheat  program  is  expected  to 
halt  the  accumulation  of  wheat  sur- 
pluses, but  the  old  programs — which 
have  already  failed — will  become  effec- 
tive again  for  the  19C3  crop  unless  lej- 
i:ilation  is  promptly  enacted. 

I  recommend  a  wheat  program  ^Ahich 
uiU  reduce  wheat  stocks  to  manageable 
levels.  Improve  the  competitive  position 
of  American  wheat  in  world  markets, 
and  maintain  the  incomes  of  wheat  pro- 
ducers. To  achieve  these  objectives,  na- 
tional wheat  acreage  allotments  will  be 
established  by  estimating  the  actual  re- 
quirements each  year  for  milling,  seed, 
and  for  export,  and  deducting;  a  number 
of  bushels  that  will  permit  us  to  draw 
ujwn  our  surplus  stocks  on  I. and  to 
gradually  reduce  the  carryover  to  the 
level  required  for  stability  and  security 
Marketing  certificates  would  t)o  u.sed  lo 
a-ssure  growers  a  price-support  level  be- 
tween 75  and  90  percent  of  parity  on 
the  domestic  allotment  and  up  to  90 
percent  on  the  export  allotment.  The 
national  allotment  would  be  apportioned 
among  all  growers,  including  small 
growers,  on  the  basis  of  past  wheat  acre- 
age. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
have  authority  to  make  payments,  which 
will  help  to  maintain  producers'  in- 
comes, for  mandatory  diversion  of  acre- 
age from  wheat  to  soil -conserving  uses, 
and  to  offer  such  payments  as  an  in- 
centive for  further  voluntary  acreage 
diversion 

Initiation  of  this  program  Is  necessary 
for  the  1963  crop  year.  As  in  the  ca.se 
of  feed  grains.  It  would  be  subject  to 
approval  by  a  producer  referendum. 

f:rrron 

Cotton  suffers  chiefly  from  the  attempt 
to  adopt  a  single  legislative  program  to 


widely  divergent  crop  needs.  There  is  a 
sharp  conflict  between  the  demand  for 
cheap  cotton  that  can  compete  effec- 
tively with  substitute  fibers  and  the  need 
for  support  levels  high  enough  to  assure 
farmers  an  adequate  Income;  between 
the  interest  of  textile  mill  owners — who 
face  stiffening  world  competition — In  low 
r.iw  material  costs  and  in  the  Interest  of 
the  producer  in  income  sufflclently  high 
to  cover  his  costs;  and  between  our 
Nation's  desire  to  expand  further  our 
world  trade  In  cotton  and  to  hold  down 
a  Federal  budget  already  augmented  by 
c'>tton  export  subsidies  These  conflicts 
can  best  be  reconciled  by  a  program 
which  establishes  a  support  price  upon 
allotted  acreage  but  permits  efficient  pro- 
dvirers  to  ?row  additional  acreage  at  the 
world  price. 

I  recjmmend  that  the  Secretary  of 
.\.Triculturc  be  given  authority  to: 

1  Establish  the  acreage  allotment  at 
a  level  which  would  produce  the  cotton 
needed  for  domestic  use  and  such  por- 
tion of  the  cotton  exports  as  he  may 
determine 

2  Authorize  growers  to  exceed  their 
farm  acreape  allotment  by  up  to  30  per- 
cent, with  the  cotton  produced  on  the 
additional  acreage  to  be  marketed  under 
a  plan  which  will  net  the  grower  ap- 
proximately the  world  market  price. 

Milk  and  dairy  products  constitute  one 
of  our  most  Important  source*  ol  nutri- 
ents. Tliey  are  also  one  of  our  most 
valuable  farm  products,  bringing  twice 
the  cabh  income  of  the  basic  trope. 

Incomes  of  dairy  farmers  were  im- 
proved by  the  bill  passed  by  Congreu  late 
m  1960  to  increase  the  support  price  for 
milk  from  $3  06  to  13  22  per  hundred 
pounds  and  by  the  increase  in  the  sup- 
port price  last  March  to  $3.40  per  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  current  marketing 
year 

Unfortunately,  milk  producers  now 
face  a  serious  setback.  An  unexpected 
decline  in  the  consumption  of  milk  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  amounting  to  nearb' 
3  billion  pounds,  will  result  In  Oovem- 
ment  expenditures  this  year  of  approxi- 
mately $500  million  to  support  the  prices 
of  dairy  products  There  is  no  evidence 
as  yet  that  this  declme  in  consumption 
will  be  reversed  m  the  year  ahead.  Un- 
der the  present  law.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  not  authorized  to  set  the 
price  support  rate  for  milk  above  75 
percent  of  parity  unless  necessary  in 
order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply.  Un- 
der this  law.  in  the  present  supply  situa- 
tion, the  reduced  support  price  must  \>c 
announced  for  the  marketing  year  be- 
ginning next  April  1. 

Such  a  reduction  in  milk  price  sup- 
ports will  gravely  impair  the  incomes 
of  milk  producers.  It  will  not.  however, 
succeed  in  reducing  Ckivernment  expen- 
ditures to  a  reasonable  and  justifiable 
level.  Even  at  75  percent  of  parity — 
the  minimum  level  specified  In  the  pres- 
ent law — Oovemment  costs  for  support- 
ing prices  of  dairy  products  will  probably 
exceed  $440  milUon  next  year,  as  pro- 
duction continues  to  exceed  consump- 
tion. 

New  legislation  to  correct  the  short- 
comings of  the  present  dairy  price  sup- 
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port  laws.  is.  therefore,  urgently  re- 
quired, for  the  benefit  of  both  farmer 
and  taxpayer.  I  recommend  passage 
by  the  Congress  of  legislation  which 
uill:  ia>  maintain  the  income  of  the 
dairy  farmers  by  establishing  support 
prices  of  up  to  90  percent  of  parity  un- 
dt  r  a  supply  management  program;  and 
'b'  reduce  the  budgetary  expenditures 
fi)r  the  dairy  price  support  program  to 
the  cost  of  acquiring  dairy  products 
needed  for  domestic  welfare  and  foreign 
assi.stance  programs,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $300  million  per  year,  plus  the  costs 
incurred  in  the  special  milk  and  school 
lunch  programs. 

Each  milk  producer  would  be  assigned 
a  marketing  base  equal  to  his  market- 
ings of  milk  in  1961.  His  marketing 
allotment  for  the  current  year  would 
reflect  a  percentage  of  his  base  propor- 
tionate to  his  Shan;  of  the  estimated 
commercial  demand  and  the  quantities 
needed  for  OovernnKmt  programs  in  the 
national  interest.  Producers  who  mar- 
ket milk  in  excess  of  their  allotments 
would  pay  surplus  marketing  fees  on 
such  milk,  which  would  be  used  to  pur- 
cha.se  and  dLspo^e  of  the  surplus  prod- 
ucts produced  from  excess  milk. 

Milk  producers  would  be  provided  an 
opportunity  to  vote  upon  this  program 
in  a  referendum.  In  the  event  the  milk 
producers  reject  this  program  a  support 
price  would  be  estabLshed  at  such  a  level 
as  to  limit  budgetai^  expenditures  to 
$300  million  a  year.  Authority  is  also 
requested  to  Include  .supply  management 
provisions  in  Federal  milk  marketing  or- 
ders when  desired  by  milk  producers  in 
markets  regulated  under  such  orders. 

While  this  legislation  is  being  consid- 
ered and  implemented,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent disruption  of  markets  by  reduction 
of  price  supports  to  75  percent  of  parity 
as  required  under  the  present  law  on 
April  1.  1962,  I  recommend  enactment 
of  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  con- 
tinuation of  price  sup[>ort5  on  dairy 
products  at  the  current  level  until  De- 
cember 31.  1962. 

III.    ■TTICIENT    CONSERVATION    A.ND    UTILIZATION 
or    LAND 

The  scoF>e  of  agricultural  technology 
promises  abundance  tomorrow  as  well 
as  today.  For  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory' we  can  confidently  predict  that  our 
future  food  and  fitx'r  needs  can  be  met 
with  fewer  acres  of  cropland.  In  spite 
of  a  65  million  increase  in  population  by 
1980.  our  farms  will  be  able  to  produce 
all  we  need  with  50  million  fewer  acres 
than  we  have  in  cropland  today. 

This  prospect  offers  us  an  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  the  unused  acres 
for  a  wide  range  of  recreational,  es- 
thetic, and  economic  purposes.  Land- 
use  chances  are  not  only  important  to 
balanced  production,  they  can  also  sup- 
ply the  growing  demand  for  outdoor  rec- 
reational areas  and  wildlife  promotion, 
for  woodlots  and  forests,  and  for  grazing. 
We  can  transfer  cropland  to  grass  and 
trees — and  we  can  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  wildlife  and  recreation  develop- 
ment in  the  small  watershed  programs. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  encourage 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  land  uses,  to 
undertake  a  research   program  on   the 


conversion  of  land  to  alternate  purposes, 
and  to  initiate  a  series  of  pilot  and  dem- 
onstration land -use  projects.  As  the 
pilot  plan  is  evaluated  and  a  permanent 
program  for  land  use  developed,  it  will 
be  possible  for  our  supply  management 
efforts  to  place  less  emphasis  on  tem- 
porary diversion  of  acreage  from  the 
production  of  specific  crops,  and  more 
on  the  permanent  utilization  of  acreage 
to  fulfill  other  public  needs. 

An  effective  land  use  program  also 
requires  the  following  additional  leg- 
islation: 

1.  Amendment  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  expand 
the  agricultural  conservation  program 
to  include  payments  and  cost-sharing 
arrangements,  under  long-term  con- 
tracts, which  would  permit  changes  in 
cropping  systems  and  land  uses  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  soil, 
water,  forests,  wildlife  and  recreational 
resources. 

2.  Amendment  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  to  include  the  use  of 
land  acquired  under  that  act  for  recre- 
ational development  and  wildlife  pro- 
tection. 

3.  Amendment  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  to  share  in  the  cost 
of  any  land  acquired  by  local  organiza- 
tions for  operation  as  a  reservoir  of  pub- 
lic fish,  wildlife  or  recreational  devel- 
opment. 

4.  Modification  of  the  Watershed  Act 
to  provide  for  loans  for  recreational 
facihties. 

5.  Expansion  of  the  authority  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  make 
loans  to  farmers  for  recreational  enter- 
prises. 

Additional  legislation  for  conservation 
of  our  renewable  resources  is  also  neces- 
sary. These  recommendations  will  be 
Included  in  a  message  I  will  send  to  the 
Congress  devoted  to  proposals  for  the 
maximum  utilization  of  our  land 
resources. 

IV.    DEVELOPMENT  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE'S   HUMAN    RESOURCES 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
launched  a  series  of  programs  for  the 
development  and  renewal  of  rural  areas 
and  rural  communities.  These  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  end  rural  poverty 
by  offering  new  opportunities — both  ag- 
ricultural and  nonagricultural — to  rural 
people.  Activities  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  Federal  Ex- 
tension Service  and  other  Department 
agencies  are  being  coordinated  under 
the  rural  area  development  program  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration. 

To  make  the  most  of  the  human  re- 
sources in  these  rural  areas,  there  is  one 
need  that  transcends  all  others — that  is 
education.  Education  can  give  them  new 
vistas,  new  opportunities,  new  skills  in 
place  of  the  poverty  that  no  price  sup- 
port program  will  ever  remove. 

Most  of  the  necessary  activities  are 
already  authorized  by  law.  However, 
some  additional  authority  is  needed. 

In  many  rural  areas,  the  difficulty 
of  financing  adequate  safe  and  sanitary 
housing  and  modern  community  facilities 


such  as  water  and  sewage  systems, 
recreational  installations,  and  trans- 
portation, has  deterred  general  com- 
munity improvement  and  more  rapid 
industrialization.  I  recommend,  there- 
fore, new  legislation  to  enable  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  finance 
sewage  systems  and  other  riu-al  com- 
munity facilities. 

RURAL    RENEWAL    AND    EDUCATION 

In  some  rural  areas  the  general  level 
of  economic  activity  and  family  income 
is  so  low,  and  the  lack  of  community 
facilities  so  acute,  that  a  complete  new 
development  operation  is  the  only 
sensible  solution — a  program  of  rural 
renewal. 

For  these  areas,  in  addition  to  the 
nationwide  rural  area  development  pro- 
gram, I  recommend  a  new  legislative 
program  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration,  to  provide  loans  and 
technical  assistance  to  local  public  rural 
renewal  corporations.  These  corpora- 
tions would  aid  in  developing  new  uses 
for  land  and  water,  create  forest  industry 
parks,  assist  small  farmers  in  farm  con- 
solidation and  enlargement,  and  develop 
needed  public  facilities,  including  out- 
door recreation.  The  bill  would  permit 
loans  to  approved  public  agencies  to 
acquire,  develop  and  dispose  of  land  for 
these  purposes,  and  provide  for  other 
loans  to  individual  farmers  to  establish 
recreational  facilities  and  other  income- 
producing  enterprises.  Consideration 
might  also  be  given  to  making  loans 
available  to  rural  citizens,  both  young 
and  old,  for  vocational  and  other  educa- 
tional training  not  otherwise  available 
but  essential  to  their  preparation  for 
nonfarm  Jobs. 

CONCLUSION 

The  goals  of  this  program  for  food 
and  agriculture  are  goals  on  which  there 
is  broad  general  agreement. 

First,  we  seek  to  enable  efficient  farm 
operators  to  earn  incomes  equivalent  to 
those  earned  in  comparable  nonfarm 
occupations. 

Second,  we  seek  continued  production 
of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  Americans  and  to  combat  hunger 
and  contribute  to  economic  develop- 
ment throughout  the  free  world. 

Third,  since  we  seek  abundance  for 
our  children  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  we 
must  conserve  and  use  wisely  our  re- 
sources of  land  and  water. 

Fourth,  we  seek  to  end  rural  poverty. 
Farm  children,  and  many  farm  adults 
as  well,  need  improved  opportunities  for 
education  and  training,  to  equip  them 
to  earn  an  American  standard  of  living 
in  whatever  occupation  they  freely 
choose  to  follow. 

We  will  enjoy  the  fruit*  of  the  tech- 
nological revolution  in  American  agri- 
culture only  if  we  recognize  its  implica- 
tions. We  must  learn  to  live  with  an 
agricultural  economy  of  abundance 
rather  than  scarcity.  That  is  the  pur- 
poses of  the  approach  I  have  outlined — a 
comprehensive,  long-range  program  to 
replace  the  present  patchwork  of  short- 
run  emergency  measures. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  January  31. 1962. 
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RESOLUTION  OP  DISAPPROVAL  OP 
REOROANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1.  FOR 
CREATION  OP  A  DEPARTMENT  OF 
URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  McOEE.  Madam  President.  I 
submit  and  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  of  the  President's  reor- 
ganization plan  for  the  creation  of  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 

Madam  President,  I  strongly  support 
the  President's  program.  An  early  vote 
on  this  important  program  Is  needed. 
Therefore,  my  reason  for  submitting  this 
resolution  of  disapproval  Is  to  insure  an 
early  vote  by  the  Senate. 

Under  the  rules  relating  to  reorganiza- 
tion plans,  a  vote  can  be  taken  10  days 
after  a  Member  has  moved  that  the  com- 
mittee be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  288'  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  doea  not  favor 
the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  1  of  196a 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  on 
January  30,  1962. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Madam  President. 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  service  ren- 
dered by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
The  action  he  proposes  is  essential  if  the 
Senate  is  to  act  promptly  on  the  reor- 
ganization plan. 

There  is  some  controversy  over  the 
plan,  and  I  believe  there  should  be  hear- 
ings and  the  plan  should  be  thoroughly 
considered.  The  resolution  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  a  means 
of  expediting  the  action  of  the  Senate 
on  the  reorcanization  plan,  and  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  .service  he  has  ren- 
dered in  that  connection. 

Madam  President,  yesterday  the  Sen- 
ate received  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  text  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No  I  of  1962,  establishing  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing 

As  a  former  mayor  of  one  of  the  great 
cities  of  this  Nation,  and  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  last 
year  held  extensive  hearings  on  the  bill 
to  establish  such  a  Department.  I  want 
to  commend  the  President  for  hus  action 

Proposals  for  a  department  to  rep- 
resent our  urban  areas  at  the  Cabinet 
level  have  been  before  the  Congress  for 
nearly  20  years 

Extensive  testimony  has  been  heard 
on  these  proposals,  and  during  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives repoi-ted  .^uch  bills  favorably. 

The  time  for  action  is  long  past,  and 
I  am  glad  the  President  has  acted  with- 
out further  delay 

I  expect  that  *e  shall  see  a  desperate 
attempt,  by  those  who  have  not  yet 
caught  up  with  history,  to  prevent  this 
reorganization   plan   from  taking  etiect. 

For  the  good  of  the  Nation.  I  hope 
the  opposition  fails. 
'  Over  three-fourths  of  our  population 
now  resides  in  urban  areas  Nearly  all 
the  population  increase  we  can  exix-ct  in 
the  years  ahead  will  be  in  urban  ar-^as 


It  is  essential  that  a  department  he 
created  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  serve  as  the  focal  point 
for  the  interests  of  those  who  live  in  our 
urban  areas. 

And  it  is  essential  that  those  who  live 
in  these  areas  have  a  spokesman  In  the 
highest  council  of  our  Nation — the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet 

The  President's  action  will  be  attacked 
as  the  opening  of  a  drive  to  create  a  new 
bureaucracy  and  to  Inject  the  Federal 
Government  into  local  affairs 

Both  attacks  are  unjustified  and  with- 
out merit.  The  President's  proposal 
creates  no  new  functions  or  powers.  It 
establishes  a  department  and  coordin- 
ates activities — to  improve  efficiency. 

The  reorganization  plan  the  President 
has  transmitted  to  us  would  create  only 
seven  new  positions — those  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  leading  officers  of  the  new 
Department  It  would  abolish  two  exi.st- 
inq  positions 

The  net  increase  of  five  p<xsitions 
hardly  constitutes,  to  my  mind,  the 
threat  of  a  burgeoning  bureaucracy. 
And  any  further  increase  would  require 
action  by  the  Congress  The  Presidents 
plan  give.;  no  new  powers  or  functions  to 
the  new  Secretary 

Neither  is  there  anything  in  the  re- 
organi/atn'n  plan  submitted  by  the 
President  which  would  extend  the  exist- 
ing functions  of  the  Government,  add 
any  new  procrams.  or  otherwise  Involve 
the  Federal  Government  in  activities  not 
now  authorized  by  law 

There  are  some  of  us  in  the  Congress 
who  believe  further  legislation  is  need- 
ed to  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
fulfill  Its  proper  responsibilities  in  regard 
to  urban  affairs  But  that  is  not  a  ques- 
tion raised   by  the  reorsjanization  plan 

All  that  is  involved  in  this  plan  are  the 
powers  and  functions  presently  assigned 
to  existing  agencies  and  in  particular, 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
That  Agency  is  already  carrymg  respon- 
.sibilities  as  lar^e  as  and  larger  than  some 
of  our  Cabinet  departments 

Some  of  the  attacks  on  this  plan  will 
allege  that  all  it  does  is  rai.se  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  the 
level  of  a  Cabinet  department 

But  this  !s  not  so  In  raising  th.e  level 
of  government  at  which  these  fimctions 
uiU  be  carried  out.  the  plan  also  makes 
^.ossible  internal  changes  that  will  elimi- 
nate duplications  and  conflicts  which 
have  been  for  years  the  source  of  ineffi- 
ciency and  waste 

This  is  purely  and  simply  a  good  gov- 
ernment measure. 

It  follows  in  line  *ith  what  President 
Eisenhower  did  in  cormection  with  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  It  is  an  efficiency  and  economy 
measure  I  trust  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will  jud^e  it  in  that  Im'ht 
It  deserves  support  and  approval 

Mr  McGEE  Madam  PreMdent.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  his  leadership  in  the  effort  to  create 
a  Dt^partment  of  Urban  Affairs 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Madam  Pre.Mdeiil.  w  ill 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment '' 

Mr    McGEE      I  yield 

Mr  DIRKSEN  In  schooldays,  m  the 
old  copybook.  I  learned  that    "Tall  oaks 


from  little  acorns  grow."  So  If  this 
acorn  is  planted,  we  can  be  sure  that 
there  will  be  a  tall,  flowering  oak  before 
we  get  through.  In  the  form  of  «  well- 
established  emd  well-manned  bureauc- 
rsM:y. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator's  last 
word  was  the  one  that  disturbed  me. 
Frankly.  I  am  for  strong  and  tall  oaks. 
I  am  even  for  little  acorns.  What  our 
country  needs  Is  management,  efficiency, 
and  competence  of  the  kind  that  can 
come  from  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs, so  it  can  cooperate  with  and  work 
with  the  municipalities  and  local  officials, 
and  to  conduct  different  aspects  of  gov- 
ernment which  are  now  provided  for  on 
the  law  books,  relating  to  local  activities. 

I  know  the  Senator  believes  in  that 
kind  of  tall  and  mighty  oaks  which  will 
give  aid  to  hard-pressed  cities. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  In  the  bill  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
considered  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, they  finally  modified  the  lan- 
guage to  include  every  urban  area  in 
the  country,  whether  incorporated  or  not. 
.s<)  that  every  community  with  a  handful 
of  people  could  be  in  constant  contact 
with  the  proposed  Secretary  for  Urban 
Affairs:  and  If  that  does  not  add  up  to 
a  Cabinet  office  that  will  have  so  many 
people  that  It  will  beggar  nearly  every 
other  department  of  government,  then 
I  have  no  familiarity  with  the  prolifera- 
tion of  government  after  28  years  in  the 
Nation  s  Capital 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  am  delighted  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  brought  up  thLs 
point,  because  the  Senator  from  Mlnne- 
-sota  resistj-d  that  amendment.  It  was 
offered  by  none  other  than  the  senior 
Republican  member  of  the  committee, 
who  in.sisted  that  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  quote  an  old 
Republican  phrase,  be  placed  In  local 
affairs  down  to  an  unincorporated  vil- 
lage. Tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota  felt 
this  was  an  urban  affairs  bill,  but  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  power  that  was  mo- 
bilized by  the  senior  Republican  spokes- 
man on  the  committee:  and  when  In  an 
effort  to  get  a  bill  before  us  that  could 
receive  the  judicious  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  persons  like  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  we  let  the  provision  be 
made  a  part  of  the  bill  However,  It  be- 
came a  part  of  the  bill  with  agony  and 
protest  .s<)  far  as  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  concerned. 

If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wants  to 
give  advice  and  counsel  to  his  able  col- 
leagues who  insisted  on  broadening  the 
scope  of  the  bill.  I  welcome  It.  I  only 
wish  he  had  given  the  same  attention 
to  the  dt>tails  of  the  bill  then  that  he 
ha-s  now  It  .seem.s  t^j  me  his  Interest  is  a 
little  late 

Mr  DIRKSEN  All  I  know  is  what  I 
see  on  the  Senate  calendar.  I  am  sorry 
that  .some  steamroller  overwhelmed  my 
redoubtable  friend  from  Minnesota;  but 
we  all  knew  that  what  we  were  going 
to  vote  on  with  respect  to  that  bill  was 
the  language  that  came  from  the  com- 
mittee. If  one  wants  an  exercise  in 
semantics,  he  ought  to  read  that  bill,  be- 
cause It  encompasses  everything:  and  if 
that  moonshot  gets  a  little  closer,  it 
win  take  in  the  moon  also.    [Laughter.! 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  «ay  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  his  grave  concern 
as  to  the  exten&ive  nature  of  the  bill 
that  was  on  the  calendar  can  now  be  set 
aside;  that  while  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota was  not  able  to  save  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  from  the  deep  concern  he 
shows  about  10  months  later,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  seen  fit  to 
take  into  consideration  the  concern  of 
ihe  Senator  from  Illinois  about  all  of 
the  language  he  worries  about;  that  all 
of  the  language  which  was  so  well  spielled 
out  by  his  own  party  member,  which  was 
accepted  In  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  In 
order  to  get  cooperation  from  a  rather 
recalcitrant  minority,  has  been  stricken, 
and  now  there  will  be  protection  and 
help  and  consideration  and  cooperation 
only  for  and  with  the  urban  areas  which 
my  good  friend  from  Illinois  embraces  by 
his  comments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  distinguished 
friend  from  Minnesota  forgets  that  long 
ago  I  served  on  the  first  reorganization 
committee  that  was  ever  created  by  the 
Congress  That  was  back  in  the  days 
of  my  service  in  the  House.  I  have  fol- 
lowed Uiis  subject  matter  from  that  day 
to  this.  I  know  what  Is  in  the  parent 
act  under  which  the  reorganization  plan 
was  submitted.  I  know  the  latitude 
which  Is  involved.  It  is  a  latitude  which 
Is  not  to  be  encompassed  by  Ranger  III, 
which  seems  to  be  galloping  around  the 
eartli  somewhere.  I  went  back  to  the 
hearings  and  discovered  the  scheme  will 
be  to  use  this  agency  as  a  core  and  then 
to  augment  Its  jxiwers.  When  that  is 
done,  we  shall  see  a  blooming  bureacracy 
such  as  we  have  never  seen  before. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  only  want  to  add 
to  this  colloquy  that  all  of  these  weari- 
some observations,  tliese  dreadful  ob- 
servations, about  a  reorKanization  plan 
were  once  made  by  the  Republican  lead- 
ership when  President  Truman  presented 
the  reorganization  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

When  that  came  before  us.  one  would 
have  thought  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  going  to  move  in  on 
every  private  activity,  that  there  would  • 
never  again  be  any  such  thing  as  priv- 
acy, that  the  medical  profession  would 
be  socialized,  and  that  the  whole  Nation 
would  be  in  trouble. 

Tlien,  by  some  miscalculation  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent took  office  Ver>'  quickly  this  Re- 
publican President  came  to  grips  with 
the  problem  of  the  economy  and  the 
efRciency  of  our  Government,  and  he 
presented  a  plan  to  establish  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  difference  between  the  two  plans 
was  that  under  the  Eisenhower  plan  it 
was  said  they  would  have  a  doctor  as  a 
consultant,  and  under  the  Ti-\m:ian  plan 
the  US.  Public  Health  Service  would 
have  been  provided,  which  Service  was 
headed  by  a  doctor.  The  other  differ- 
ence was  that  all  the  baying  at  the 
moon — ranger  or  no  ranger,  we  should 
not  forget  that,  like  the  Republican  at- 
tack on  this  plan.  It  is  off  course  about 
23,000  miles  and  its  antenna  is  pointed 
in  the  wrong  direction — suddenly  be- 
came sweet  melody  of  harmony,  or  econ- 


omy, of  efficiency  and  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

Ooodness  sakes;  we  got  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Edxication,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Having  gone  through  this  exercise  of 
the  "political  twist"  I  would  suggest  that 
my  good  friend  from  Illinois  give  up  the 
ghost,  the  argument  of  the  past,  and 
join  with  us  in  this  forward -moving 
project  of  the  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs. Think  what  it  can  mean  for  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  my  distinguished  friend  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  All  I  have  to  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Miimesota  is. 
"Merry  Twistmas."  We  are  going  to 
take  all  of  the  time  provided  under  the 
Reorganization  Act.  and  it  will  be  a 
rugged   discussion.     [Laughter.] 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HOLLAND 
BEFORE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OP 
NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, MIAMI,  FLA. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President. 
on  January  22  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  and  privilege  of  speaking 
before  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Canners  Association  at  Miami,  at 
which  annual  meeting  they  were  joined 
by  the  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies 
Association.  Because  of  the  very  close 
liiik  existing  between  the  canning  of 
foods  and  the  agricultural  problems  of 
our  Nation,  its  close  relation  to  the  com- 
mercial problems  of  our  Nation,  and  its 
close  relation  to  our  foreign  affairs  in 
general,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  my  speech,  which  the  association 
was  good  enough  to  refer  to  as  their  key- 
note address,  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  theHRECORD, 
as  follows: 

CkJNTmiBtrnoNS  of  the  Pood  Processing 

iNDtJSTUT    TO    A    FREK    ECONOMT 

I  am  most  happy  to  be  among  those 
present  at  this  great  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  In  which 
the  canners  are  Joined  by  the  Canning  Ma- 
chinery and  Supplies  Association.  The  pro- 
ducers of  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  and  sea- 
foods in  Florida  and  elsewhere  In  the  Nation, 
along  with  their  many  affiliated  Industries, 
have  a  very  great  stake  In  the  continued 
functioning  and  prosperity  of  the  forward- 
looking  members  of  your  organizations.  We 
welcome  you  heartily  to  Florida  and  wish  for 
you  a  full  measure  of  enjoyment  while  you 
are  here  as  well  as  great  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess in  the  future. 

I  have  very  great  respect  for  the  National 
Canners  Association  and  for  Its  efficient 
functioning  at  the  national  level  as  the 
agent  of  the  canners  of  food  products  pro- 
duced all  over  our  Nation.  Occasionally  I 
have  not  been  In  accord  with  your  policies 
at  the  Washington  level,  but  more  frequently 
I  have  been  able  to  cooperate  with  you  to 
the  fullest.  I  am  glad  that  In  the  last  two 
strenuous  battles  through  which  you  have 
passed  I  have  been  able  to  work  very  closely 
with  you  and  naturally  I  am  happy,  with 
you,  that  you  were  able  to  prevail  In  the 
main  In  both  of  these  legislative  contests. 
The  first  of  these  contests  was  the  long  and 
continuing  effort  of  various  groups  In  or- 
ganized   labor    and    other    so-called    liberal 


groups  which  culminated  in  the  passage  of 
the  1961  amendment!  to  the  Wages  and 
Hours  Act.  I  am  glad  that  through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  many  of  us  we  were  able  to 
retain  badly  needed  and  wholly  reason- 
able provisions  by  which,  ss  in  the  (M'igln&l 
act.  the  seasonal  operations  of  many  proc- 
essors which  handle  seasonal  perishable 
products  are  wholly  exempted  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  for 
14  weeks  and,  as  to  overtime  provisions,  up 
to  56  hours  a  week,  are  exempted  for  an 
additional  period  of  14  weeks.  These  28 
weeks  give  you  a  reasonable  period  of  tune 
to  process  most  perishable  crops. 

I  am  also  happy  that  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  so-called  "omnibus"  agrlcultiiral 
legislation  of  1961  we  were  able  to  accom- 
plish the  exclusion  of  your  industries  from 
coverage  under  most  marketing  orders.  In 
both  of  these  contests  I  thought  your  posi- 
tion was  eminently  sound  and  I  am  glad  to 
s.iy  that  the  producers  of  my  State  and  area 
agreed  heartily  with  you  and  with  me  in 
our  stand  on  both  of  these  Issues.  You 
realize,  of  course,  that  my  first  duty  in 
such  matters  is  to  endeavor  to  represent 
In  e\ery  reasonable  way  the  interests  of  the 
Florida  producers  of  fruits,  vegetables,  meats 
and  seafoods  who,  through  their  labor  and 
investments,  are  responsible  for  the  produc- 
tion of  foods  which  you  process. 

And  so  my  first  point  Is  to  compliment 
you  and  those  who  represent  you  so  capably 
in  Washington  on  the  exceedingly  effective 
fight  which  you  put  up  to  preserve  and 
protect  your  legitimate  Interests  and  the 
vital  Interests  of  the  food  producers,  upon 
whose  existence  and  prosperity  you  depend, 
from  the  highly  unreasonable  provisions 
which  were  proposed  in  these  two  legislative 
efforts.  Your  own  activity  played  a  large 
part  in  defeating  these   unfair   proposals. 

My  second  point  is  to  express  the  hope  that 
in  the  future  you  may  continue  to  work,  as 
in  these  two  recent  battles.  In  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  producers  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
meats  and  seafoods.  This  cooperation  can 
only  continue  so  long  as  your  Interests  and 
theirs  coincide.  Together  you  and  they  will 
be  able  to  give  needed  protection  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  to  yourselves  and  likewise  to  the 
ultimate  consumers  of  the  indispensable  food 
products  which  you  handle.  Among  these 
ultimate  consumers,  of  course,  are  found  al- 
most the  entire  public  of  our  Nation  and 
many  millions  of  people  who  reside  In  for- 
eign nations.  And  so.  In  fighting  your  battle 
and  the  battle  of  your  producers  you  also 
fight  for  the  countless  millions  who  con- 
sxime  the  food  which  you  process. 

The  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  praises  can- 
ning in  the  following  impressive  words :  "The 
method  of  preserving  food  In  tin  or  other 
containers.  Is  probably  the  greatest  of  all 
inventions  in  modern  times.  Its  effect  has 
been  to  relieve  mankind  of  dependence  upon 
the  annual  harvest,  since  food  can  be  car- 
ried over  from  year  to  year,  or  upon  the 
local  food  supply  since  canned  food  can  be 
imported." 

Your  great  Industry  spans  both  the  sea- 
sons and  the  greatest  distances,  enabling 
consumers  to  obtain  almost  any  kind  of  food 
ansrwhere  and  at  any  time  of  the  year.  En- 
thusiastic public  acceptance  of  yotir  many 
fine  products  is  evidence  of  the  vast  Im- 
provement In  quality  that  you  have  attained 
in  relatively  recent  years.  Certainly  you 
have  done  an  excellent  job  of  merchandising 
because  your  products  are  plentifully  avail- 
able In  almost  every  type  of  retail  outlet  from 
small  filling  stations  and  country  stores  to 
the  largest  supermarkets.  They  apj)ear  on 
the  dinner  tables  of  both  the  rich  and  the 
poor — and  are  served  both  In  humble  restau- 
rants and  in  expensive  hotels  and  clubs. 

Each  week  some  50  million  shoppers  pur- 
chase about  400  million  containers  of  can- 
ned foods  in  grocery  stores  and  other  market 
outlets  in  cities,  towns  and  commtmlties  of 
all  sizes  throughout  the  United  States.    This 
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Is  a  vaatly  different  situation  from  that 
which  many  of  us  In  this  room  can  recall 
when  the  grocers'  shelTcs  were  stocked  with 
a  very  limited  variety  of  canned  foods,  some 
of  not  too  pleasing  taste  and  others  of  doubt- 
ful condition  They  were  more  or  less  re- 
garded as  emergency  rations  To  leave  cer- 
tain foods  In  open  cans  In  those  days  was 
said  to  Invite  disaster,  and  the  accepted 
practice  was  to  use  the  contents  quickly  ar.d 
completely  or  else  to  restore  them  Immedi- 
ately. Happily  your  suppliers  of  containers 
have  overcome  the  latter  problem  and  have 
matched  the  canners'  strides  In  Improving 
the  quality  of  their  containers  The  com- 
bined result  has  revolutionized  t>oth  the 
dietary  habits  of  our  people  and  their  mar- 
keting practices  as  well 

The  problem  of  meeting  the  nutritional 
needs  of  our  armed  services  and  the  maritime 
Industry  has  been  vastly  simplified  by  the 
canning  industry  which  now  makes  readily 
available  an  abundant  supply  of  wholesome 
and  highly  nutritional  foods  In  containers 
suitable  fjr  the  purpose  of  mass  feeding 
The  embalmed  l>eef  of  Spanish-American 
War  days,  fortunately  for  all  military  per- 
sonnel, Is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  salt  beef 
salt  pork,  and  buggy  bread  of  early  maritime 
hist.iry  Is.  thanks  to  your  know-how.  only  a 
memory  kept  alive  by  the  writings  of  a  few 
authors  who  struggled  through  seemlngiv 
endless  periods  of  substandard  diet  while 
at  sea 

In  those  not  so  good  old  days  the  constant 
battle  against  scurvy  made  it  necessary  for 
ships  putting  to  .sea  for  long  voyages  to  take 
on  as  m\ich  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  com- 
monly citrus  fruits,  as  space  would  itlluw 
It  was  carefully  rationed  as  long  iis  i:  lasted, 
which  was  seld(jm  long  enough  The  British 
"limey  "  got  his  common  name  because  of  his 
dally  handout  of  lime  Juice  In  all  prob- 
ability this  dietary  requirement  brought 
about  the  introduction  of  citrus  into  our 
State  of  Florida  by  the  earliest  explorers  who 
may  have  carefully  hoarded  seed  from  fruit 
consumed  at  sea  and  who  are  known  U)  have 
brought  with  them  some  citrus  fruit  which 
they  carried  In   their  saddlebags 

Because  of  the  simplicity  with  which  the 
cannlni?  industry  completely  meets  this  vital 
need  today  It  taxes  the  Imagination  t  i  real- 
ize that  a  grave  problem  concerning  it  ever 
existed  So  It  is  that  your  skill  makes  it 
possible  f('r  our  Armed  Forces  on  land  sea, 
and  air  to  travel  now  on  well -fortified 
stomachs 

A  new  challenge  that  confronts  ua.  which 
I  know  Is  receiving  close  attention  by  your 
scientists  and  nutritionists  as  it  Is.  lnde«<l 
by  the  Government  research  experts.  Is  the 
development,  pri  cessing.  and  packing  of  ap- 
propriate fo<jds  for  use  in  sustaining  life  in 
the  event  of  an  atomic  attack  We  are 
warned  by  responsible  authorities  that  fo<.)d 
growing  in  an  affected  area,  or  food  that  is 
unprotected  by  a  suitable  container,  even  if 
It  were  ni.t  destroyed  by  the  blast,  would  be 
unsafe  for  consumption  and  some  would  be- 
come unsafe  due  to  subsequent  fallout  It 
la  Imperative,  therefore,  that  compact,  highly 
nutrition, il  and  palatable  foods  of  unique 
character  be  d^'veloped  and  made  available 
to  our  peop'.e  f ■  t  .such  an  emergency  which 
we  hope  and  pray  will  never  occur 

As  a  member  of  the  Space  Committee  of 
the  Senate  I  have  noted  with  much  intere.st 
that  your  own  industry  and  the  Government 
research  people  are  already  working  to  de- 
velop foods  to  accompany  our  space  explor- 
ers In  the  Imp  irtant  efforts  which  we  are 
now  making  in  space  I  know  that  you  are 
challenged  by  the  thought  that  our  .tstrf)- 
nauts,  includlr;g  those  who  may  reach  the 
mix  in,  must  be  fed  by  even  further  devel.iped 
refinements  f  your  present  prticesses  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  perform  well  this  new  and 
Intriguing   task   for   your  country 

I  doubt  that  there  Is  general  public  knowl- 
edge  of    the  close   relationship,   much  closer 


than  that  of  mere  producer  and  purchaser, 
between  nurlculture  and  the  cannlnk?  In- 
dustry Consumers  pr(.jb«bly  do  not  kin  w 
of  the  common  practice  under  which  much 
of  your  Industry's  anriual  priiductlon  is 
packed  from  crips  grown  under  contract 
and  that  participating  farmers  are  frequent- 
ly guaranteed  a  n.arket  f  ir  their  entire  pro- 
duction at  a  price  agreed  upor-.  before  the 
crop  is  planted  TTils  Is  mutually  bene'Ulal 
because  the  c. inner  who  knows  the  market 
for  various  f  x<ls  and  thus  determines  what 
he  can  profitably  pr>cea8  una  sell  is  assured 
through  contractual  agreements  with  grow- 
ers of  adequate  supplies  for  his  o;>erai;on 
At  the  same  time  the  grower  U  guanttiieed 
a  market  fir  h.s  ent.re  production  at  a  fl'.''d 
price  This  is  a  unique  part  of  our  agri- 
cultural itulustry  which  w.is  devel  p<-d  by 
canners  and  gr  wers  and  has  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  many  years  1  con- 
cratulate  \  ni  upon  its  success  ar.d  hope  that 
the  arrangement  will  continue  U)  work  to 
the  advant.Age  of  the  grower,  canner  and  the 
consumer  Your  pa>ment  of  uppr  iximate'y 
$2  billion  ar.nually  for  the  raw  products 
which  yovi  pri<esii  plus  your  payments  for 
pr  M-essmg  equipment  and  fir  these  g  wjds 
and  services  is  a  subetantlal  part  of  our 
agricultuml  ec<uiomy  which  d  )Ubtleaa  will 
continue  to  expand  In  the   years  to  conie 

I  doubt  t«_io  th.it  many  people  know  that 
aiiproxinntely  half  of  the  acreage  producing 
vegetable  crops  and  one-f\fih  uf  the  non- 
citrus  fruit  and  »ver  '  ne-h.ilf  of  the  citrus 
production  m  the  Uriited  States  Is  useU  for 
pr  >c»*s6lng  For  Instance  about  four-hfths 
of  .ill  toniat  les  harvested  are  cannetl  .il>iiit 
tnree-f  nir'h.s  f  the  b«**t.s,  two  thirds  if  the 
green  pea.s  ,iiui  m  re  than  half  -  f  the  sweet 
corn 

Y'>ur  Industry  also  provides  an  important 
marker  for  perishable  fruits  Ah.  ut  half  of 
all  peaches  p.>ears,  apricots  cranberries  and 
.«oUr  cherries  are  canned  Our  'Wn  Kl-rula 
citrus  industry  received  Its  greatest  impefua 
through  the  development  of  the  frozen  con- 
centrate and  vir'.ous  canning  procefses  and 
ti^xlav  about  65  percent  of  our  orange  crop 
Is  p.ickert  ;l<  frozen  concentrate  Add  to 
this  15  percent  of  the  prfxJuctlon  which  Is 
pa4"ked  a.s  c.-inned  or  chilled  Juice  and  we 
h,ive  a  total  of  80  percent  of  the  entire  cr'  p 
re.ichin.;  con-umers  in  cans  or  other  con- 
tamers  ,Addltl'inally.  ab«iut  50  percent  of 
our  grapefruit  pr'<luctlon  Is  coni-entrated 
or  canned  At  this  point  I  should  like  to 
commend  in  highest  terms  o\ir  Florida  citrus 
processor*  most  of  whom  are  members  of 
this  fine  organization  for  the  ivdmirahle  way 
th'-y  have  reacted  since  our  recent  cold 
we.r.her  m  handling  a  much  larger  volume 
"f  fruit  in  their  plant.s  than  wou.d  riiTmal.y 
be  the  ch.sp  This  cijoperatlon  will  doubt- 
less save  the  growers  from  probable  losses 
If  they  had  been  forced  to  sell  the  damaged 
fruit  In  the  fresh  fruit  trade  and  will  save 
the  Industry  as  a  whole  from  the  harmful 
e.Teots    of    glutting    the    fresh    fruit    market 

A  very  large  portion  >f  the  total  catch 
of  cert.iin  fish  reaches  tfie  i~on.sunier  In  cans 
runa.  sardines  and  salmon  lesul  tiu.s  field 
percentagev*  ise  The  pr^  icessed  packs  of 
.shrimp.  1  'bsters  and  oyfters  are  Important 
m  certain  localities  Meat.  p<.)Ultry  and  n.llk 
add  considerably  to  your  total  pack 

I  .*-iave  refraine<l  from  quoting  the  1  ii.^^ 
.iiid  tedious  flgvjres  on  the  commodities  Just 
mentlone<l  .Suffice  it  V>  say,  they  clearly 
jxjlnt  up  the  fact  that  your  Industries  are 
an  e.ssentlal  bridge  between  the  grower  and 
'■onsumer  that  makes  possible  low-co.'^i.  ef- 
ficient produi'tion  and  distribution  of  the 
high  quality  fiKxls  which  the  mrKJern  con- 
sumer demands 

By  converting  tlie  abundance  of  our  f.irnis 
>rchard.s  ranches  and  waters  into  relatively 
nonperl.«hable  f  .rrn,  the  fanning  industrv 
has  eliminated  the  waste  that  w  uld  other- 
wise result  from  reason. li  or  l^x-al  gluts,  and 
has  made  these  perishable  foods  available   to 


consumers    the    year    around    aa    well    m   all 
over   the  earth 

The  Importance  of  food  proceaslng  and 
pr  ceased  foods — of  all  types — U  nowhere 
more  noteworthy  than  In  the  foreign  Oeld, 
Not  only  the  basic  commodities,  but  also 
fru.ts  vegetables  meats  and  poultry  In  large 
volume  have  been  utilized  throughout  the 
world  as  Instruments  of  foreign  aid  and, 
more  significantly  they  are  the  choice  of 
millions  of   foreign   people   everywhere. 

The  farm  problem  In  the  United  States  to- 
dt>  stems  largely  from  the  fact  that  our 
farmers  are  Just  to<">  efficient.  Almost  everv 
year  we  are  obtaining  a  larger  output  of 
f'MKl  and  fiber  criips  from  an  ever-dlmlnli  h- 
Ing  acreage  While  we  have  too  much  food. 
m  .My  arr.is  of  the  world  have  food  shortages 

Tills  Is  a  significant  point,  and  one  which 
should  be  taken  note  of  especially  In  Eu- 
rot>*  There  ihsnks  to  the  Marshall  plan 
and  t  le  many  and  various  aid  programs 
which  the  United  States  has  sponsored,  we 
are  witnesBlng  a  great  economic  recovery, 
and  «:th  It  an  exp.inslon  in  population  th.it 
g.ves  promise  that  Western  Eiiropc  will  In- 
deed be  a  larg»-r  and  Increasingly  more  Im- 
jxirt.int  market  f>r  food  producU  We  must 
do  all  within  our  power  to  keep  It  our 
market 

The  population  of  the  ^lx  Common  Market 
Countries  alone  stcjod  at  18fl  million  people 
In  1j5«  .»nd  has  been  projected  at  175  mll- 
liiin  by  11*65  Here  Is  an  expanding  human 
group,  niwving  forward  on  the  road  of  eco- 
nomic and  socia:  develojiment  In  six  of  the 
moft  developed  countries  of  Western  Kurope 

We  In  the  United  States  and  particularly 
those  of  us  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
the  fo«<d  Industry  are  observing  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Common  Market  and  of  Its 
tariff  and  trade  policies  with  Interest  and 
no  Utile  concern  The  President,  in  the 
n. escape  he  has  sent  to  Congress  on  reclp- 
rix-al  trade  has  asked  for  a  broad  new  au- 
tliorlty  to  re<luce  tariffs  so  that  the  United 
states  may  negotiate  with  the  Common  Mar- 
ket for  mutually  advantageous  trade  bene- 
fits While  tentative  tariff  agreements  have 
been  reached  between  our  negotiators  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Common  Market 
c.iuntrles  on  a  numl>er  of  agricultural  prod* 
uct.<<  our  {x>^ltlon  la  not  a  favorable  one  In 
some  ATfixs  There  Is  much  yet  to  be  accom- 
pli.shed  If  we  are  to  retain  a  goodly  share 
of  this  market  Two  important  advantages 
we  go  Into  the  game  with  are.  of  course, 
quality  and  abundance 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
VSes'ern  Euro|>e  needs  our  trade  as  much  as 
we  need  theirs  The  Europveans  are  not  now 
able  to  produce  all  of  their  food  require- 
ments, certainly  not  In  sufUclent  quality  and 
variety  or  as  efficiently  as  you  and  our  Amer- 
ican farmers  The  Common  Market  there- 
fore presents  an  Interesting  opportunity  to 
Veiu  and  others  in  the  ffKxl  Industry-  to 
acquire  new  and  expanding  markets  for 
your  products  TTie  growing  population. 
witli  Its  .steadily  rising  economic  prosperity 
and  B'x-l.il  development  Indicates  a  need  for 
food  of  all  typ)es 

It  Is  gratifying  to  observe  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  you  food  prtxressora,  your  equip- 
ment suppliers,  farmers  agricultural  scien- 
tists, livesttMTk  handlers  and  fishermen  m 
producing  and  bringing  to  the  consumer  the 
most  whole«<,>me  and  attractive  processed 
f  -Kris  that  are  t<;>  be  found  anywhere  In  the 
world 

I  commend  you  warmly  upon  your  in- 
dependence and  your  Initiative  which  has 
brought  your  Industry  to  the  high  position 
which  It  holds  In  our  Industrial  complex 
.Sai-<-e8S  such  as  you  have  attained  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  demix-racy  at  work  and  Is  not  possi- 
ble under  a  controlled  economy  as  we  have 
witnessed  In  the  failure  of  Soviet  Russia's 
agricultural  Industries  to  come  anywhere 
near  meeting  the  production  quotas  eatab- 
Ushed    for    them       Despite  all  of  their  man- 
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agement  and  compulsory  farm  programs  the 
Russian  food  supply  Is  far  short  of  its  needs 
and  their  production  averages  are  only  about 
half  of  what  ours  are  per  acre. 

I'he  entire  process  of  supplying  adequate 
food  for  our  people  is  not  simple — It  Is  not 
easy  But  there  Is  great  satisfaction  to  be 
gained  from  the  knowledge  that  in  our 
demiK-racy  there  Is  a  majority  which  clings 
tenaciously,  as  you  do,  Ui  voluntary  team- 
work lis  the  best  way  U.>  attain  your  goals. 
It  IS  comforting  to  know  that  we  can  plant 
wl'.ai  we  want  prfMjess  what  we  want  mar- 
ket what  we  want  instead  of  being  told 
what  we  must  d<j)  In  each  instance  and  pun- 
ished If  we  do  not  comply 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  met  the 
challenge  of  those  who  would  regiment  our 
e<-onomy  through  lalx/r  controls  and  through 
prcxluctlon  controls  We  have  been  success- 
ful m  restraining  these  efforts  by  maintain- 
ing basic  fundamentals  To  date  we  have 
m.iiuiged  to  protect  the  right  of  American 
labor  to  go  and  C'»me  of  [\.b  own  free  will  In 
agricultural  employment  and  we  have  kept 
for  farmers  their  rlglit  to  exercise  Individual 
Judgment  in  making  up  planting  and  pro- 
duction schedules  each  year. 

There  are  times  when  some  growers  and 
priM  essors  look  toward  Washington  for  guar- 
antees of  a  safe  return  for  their  production 
H.ipplly  a  Biziable  majority  prefer  to  remain 
free  and  clear  of  the  encumbrances  that  go 
with  such  guarantees 

Your  own  success  is  as  clear  an  Indication 
as  we  covild  have  of  the  fact  that  free  enter- 
prise. Individual  Initiative  and  brisk  compe- 
tition are  not  peu>se  I  shall  hope  that  you 
will  resist  with  all  your  strength,  both  as  In- 
dividuals and  organizations,  the  well  Inten- 
tloned.  but  to  my  way  of  thinking,  mis- 
guided efforts  to  change  the  order  so  as  to 
install  the  ever-heavier  hand  of  the  Federal 
Government  at   the  helm  of  your  businesses 


HIGHWAY  BRIDGE  BETWEEN  LUBEC, 
MAINE.  AND  CAMPOBELLO  ISLAND, 
NEW    BRUNSWICK.    CANADA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1133.  S 
512 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate 

The    Legislative    Clerk      A    bill     <S 
5121   to  extend  the  time  for  completion 
uf  the  free  highway  bridge  between  Lu- 
bec,  Maine,  and  Campobello  Island,  New 
Brun.swick,  Canada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota'' 

There  hvxn^  no  objection,  the  Senate 
prtKeeded  to  consider  the  bill, 

Mr  HIMPHREY  Madam  President. 
I  .see  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mrs  Smith  I  is  in  the  Chamber.  She 
has  been  much  intere.sted  in  this  par- 
ticular measure  It  was  acted  upon  by 
the  SenaU"  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  reiKjrted  unanimously.  It 
vMiuld  amend  Public  Law  85-563,  extend- 
iiu;  the  tune  for  the  completion  of  a  free 
hii.;hway  bridge  between  Lubec,  Maine, 
and  Campobello  Island.  New  Brunswick, 
Canada 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  introduced  S.  512  at  the  request 
of  the  Maine  State  Highway  Commission. 

S  512  amends  Public  Law  85-563.  ap- 
proved July  28.  1958.  which  in  turn  re- 


vived and  reenacted  Public  Law  687,  of 
the  84th  Congress,  approved  July  11, 
1956.  The  latter  law  authorized  the 
State  m^way  Commission  of  the  State 
iiif-Mwlire^'to  construct,  maintain,  and  op- 
erate a  free  highway  bridge  and  ap- 
proaches thereto,  at  a  ix)int  suitable  to 
the  interests  of  navigation,  across  the 
waters  between  Lubec.  Maine,  and  Cam- 
pobello Island,  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
so  far  as  the  United  States  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  such  waters,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
Government  of  Canada." 

In  reviving  and  reenacting  it  by  Pub- 
lic Law  85-563  in  1958,  the  Congress  set 
the  dates  for  commencement  and  com- 
pletion of  the  bridge  at  December  31, 
1960,  and  December  31.  1961,  re.spec- 
tively.  The  bridge  i.s  now  under  con- 
struction but  the  December  31.  1961. 
completion  date  has  not  been  met.  S. 
512  will  substitute  December  31,  1962.  as 
the  completion  date. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  approved  this  bill,  and  I  ask  that  the 
Senate  pass  it  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  512  >  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Reprexentatti'e.i  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
revive  and  reenact  the  Act  authorizing  the 
State  Highway  Commission  of  the  State  of 
Maine  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  free  highway  bridge  between  Lubec.  Maine, 
and  Campobello  Inland,  New  Brunswick, 
Canada'",  approved  July  28.  1958  (72  Stat, 
424).  Is  amended  by  striking  otjt  ■1961  "  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1962  ", 


PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON 
AGRICULTURAL  POLICY 

Mr.  HtlMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  have  one  more  item  to  present.  I  do 
not  believe  there  will  be  too  much  fur- 
ther discussion  today. 

I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
President's  message  on  agricultural 
policy  which  was  sent  to  the  respective 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  This  is  the  first 
total  and  comprehensive  revision  of 
farm  legislation  since  the  1930's.  It 
represents  some  progressive  thinking 
and  proposals  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
conservation  policies. 

The  program  presents  modern  legis- 
lative standards  for  modem  American 
agriculture,  an  agriculture  which  has 
geared  itself  to  the  science  and  tech- 
nology of  the  day. 

Actually,  President  Kennedys  farm 
message  is  more  than  a  farm  program. 
It  relates  to  the  more  constructive  use 
and  conservation  of  human  and  physical 
resources  in  rural  America.  It  is  de- 
signed to  gear  American  agriculture  both 
to  the  domestic  and  to  the  international 
requirements. 

Specifically,  this  program  is  designed 
to  eliminate  waste  of  land,  to  eliminate 
waste  of  human  resources,  to  eliminate 
waste  of  food  and  fiber  resources.    It  is 


designed  to  reduce  agricultural  sur- 
pluses; yes,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  an 
agricultural  program.  It  is  designed  to 
conserve  land,  to  increase  agricultural 
income,  to  provide  new  recreational  op- 
portunities for  a  growing  population, 
and  to  provide  new  job  opportunities  for 
part-time  farmers. 

It  is  also  designed  to  improve  the  diet 
of  our  own  people  and  to  expand  our 
food-for -peace  program  on  the  interna- 
tional front. 

This  is  a  far-reaching  program  which 
has  been  worked  out  carefully  by  a  num- 
ber of  advisory  committees  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  commit- 
tees have  represented  every  aspect  of  our 
agricultural  economy.  Every  commod- 
ity group  has  been  heard  from.  The 
leading  .spokesmen  of  American  agricul- 
ture from  every  region  of  our  country 
have  been  consulted. 

This  program  has  within  it,  I  believe, 
the  basic  standards  and  basic  principles 
which  are  required  for  a  more  efrectiv3 
a^'ricuitural  policy. 

Madam  President,  last  week  in  the  city 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  spoke  at  a  Re- 
publican fundraising  dinner  in  the  St. 
Paul  Auditorium,  and  he  sr>oke  on  agri- 
culture, at  least  eloquently,  if  not  know- 
ingly. He  had  some  rather  cryptic  and 
caustic  comments  to  make  about  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  agricul- 
tural program. 

When  a  political  leader  speaks  at  a  po- 
litical rally,  especially  at  one  where  the 
dinner  tickets  cost  $100  apiece,  he  is  ex- 
pected to  deliver  a  political  speech;  and 
that  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Rockefeller  did. 
To  hear  him  tell  it,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, Mr.  Freeman,  a  three-term 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
should  be  characterized  as  one  of  those 
ogres  who  thrive  on  the  American 
farmer. 

Because  of  the  distorted,  and  I  believe 
completely  inaccurate,  picture  Governor 
Rockefeller  painted  both  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  of  his  policies,  I  should  like  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

First  of  all,  the  Governor  of  New  York 
must  believe  that  he  has  political  extra- 
sensory perception  if  he  can  manage  to 
attack  a  program  even  before  it  is  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  the 
Grovernor's  attack  was  launched,  or  at 
least  reported,  on  January  25,  and  it  was 
only  today,  on  the  31st  day  of  January, 
that  those  of  us  who  are  here  in  the  Con- 
gress and  who  have  been  rather  close  to 
the  present  administration  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  were  permitted 
to  see  the  agriculture  program  that  ap- 
parently this  extrasensory  perception  of 
the  Governor  of  New  York  was  able  to 
detect. 

The  Governor  referred  to  the  tightly 
policed  policies  of  Secretary  Freeman 
I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  there  are 
no  Department  of  Agriculture  helicop- 
ters nor  are  there  any  so-called  FBI 
agents  hovering  over  our  farmlands. 
Governor  Rockefeller  may  have  his 
doubts,  but  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  subscribes  to  the  school  of 
thought  that  most  American  people  are 
basically   honest   and   trustworthy    and 
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desire    to    live    in    freedom,    and    that 
throughout  the  history  of  the  United 
States  ttie  fanner  has  been  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  this  principle. 
Governor  Rockefeller  said: 

The    productive    geniua    of    the    American 

f.triner  can  only  be  exercised  in  freedom 
*it.hla  a  systena  based  on  Incentive,  not  on 
coercion  We  see  today  the  beginnings  of  a 
far  more  tltchtly  controlled  agriculture  with 
dangerous  long-term  ImpUcatlona  for  the 
freedom  and  prosperity  of  our  farmers. 

First  of  all.  let  us  discuss  the  produc- 
tive genius  of  the  American  farmer.  The 
American  farmer  has  created  a  miracle 
of  production.  No  other  major  segment 
of  our  economy  has  made  as  rapid 
strides  toward  efficiency  and  productivity 
as  has  a^jnculture.  I  have  said  a  num- 
ber of  times  in  the  Senate  that  a„'ricul- 
ture  is  America's  greatest  success  story. 
During  the  1950's  the  output  per  man- 
hour  in  agriculture  increased  more  than 
three  times  as  fast  as  nonagriculture 
production. 

This  is  an  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment. Some  people  maintain  that  the 
constantly  Increasing  level  of  productiv- 
ity and  efQciency  will  bring  the  farmer 
an  Income  adequate  to  compensate  him 
for  his  labor,  managerial  skill,  and  to 
repay  the  Investment  in  land  and  equip- 
ment and  such  items  as  fertilizer.  But 
the  experience  of  the  past  decade  has 
shown  that  this  belief  is  unfair  to  the 
farmer.  Time  has  shown  that  the  result 
of  increasing  efficiency  in  agriculture  i.s 
that  the  benefits  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological advance  have  passed  throuRh 
the  fanner  to  the  general  public,  or.  in 
some  instances,  to  those  who  process 
farm  commodities. 

All  individuals  who  perform  services 
and  produce  goods  that  are  essential  to 
our  society  have  a  right  to  expect  the 
opportunity  to  gain  a  proper  reward  for 
their  efforts  a  reward  that  is  commensu- 
i-ate  with  that  earned  by  others  exertintr 
a  comparable  effort,  and  certainly  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  the  products 
of  our  farms.  Farmers,  like  those  en- 
cased in  other  forms  of  enterprise,  have 
a  right  to  e.xpect  this  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  if  that  opportunity  does  not 
exist — and  the  facts  and  figures  show 
that  it  does  not  exist  today — it  is  the 
legitimate  function  of  the  Government 
to  insure  the  conditions  under  which  it 
will  prevail. 

One  of  the  basic  features  of  our  free 
entei-prlse  economy  has  been  the  con- 
cept of  a  fair  reward  for  hard  work,  for 
application  to  duty,  for  efficiency,  and 
for  progress.  This  feature  of  a  fair  re- 
ward for  hard  work,  for  efficiency,  for 
progress,  and  for  application  to  the  job 
has  been  notably  absent  in  regard  to 
agriculture. 

Governor  Rockefeller  talked  of  tight 
controls.  For  his  edification  I  should 
like  to  explain  the  use  of  a  producer 
marketing  order  program,  whicli  is  ex- 
actly the  type  of  program  that  Is  being 
advanced  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  producer  marketing  order  pro- 
grams can  be  used  by  producers  of  many 
commodities  to  bring  about  a  more 
realistic  balance  between  supply  and  de- 
mand where  a  serious  imbalance  exists. 
These  programs  are  producer  designed. 


producer  administered,  producer  fi- 
nanced, and  producer  voted  upon.  This 
is  really  the  exercl«e  of  a  farmer-de- 
signed program — voted  uxwn,  acted  upon 
and  administered  by  fanners  themselves. 
Neither  the  Secretary  nor  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  can  establish  a 
marketing  order  program,  nor  can  the 
Secretary  or  the  Department  run  oue. 
If  producers  of  a  commodity  want  a 
marketing  order  program,  under  exist- 
ing law  and  under  proposed  legislation, 
the  Department  will  provide  U.chnical 
assistance  and  advice.  The  Department 
will,  at  the  request  of  the  producers  and 
the  industry,  hold  hearings  and  conduct 
referendums.  If  the  producers  should 
propose  a  marketing  order  which  re- 
ceives the  support  of  two-thirds  of  all 
producers  of  a  particular  commodity, 
then  they  will  have  a  marketing  order. 

Years  ago  Congress  established  that 
principle  of  law.  which  was  supptirted 
by  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  In 
fact,  the  Stat*?  of  New  York  has  one  of 
the  most  extensive  marketing  order  pro- 
grams m  the  field  of  dairy  production. 
If  the  prcxlucers  of  a  commodity  vote 
for  a  marketing  order,  then  tiiey  face 
the  real  job  ahead  of  making  it  work 
If  they  do  no*,  want  one.  by  their  votes 
there  will  be  no  marketing  order,  and  no 
Department  official  and  no  bureaucracy 
will  force  It  upon  them 

The  job  of  the  Department  at  th.s 
stable  is  to  injure  that  tlie  markeUng  or- 
der program  is  not  ased  to  exploit  the 
consumer  'I  hat  is  required  m  existing 
law. 

Governor  Rockefellf^r  al.so  was  very 
highly  critical  of  the  emerr:ency  feed 
grain  proErram,  which  was  voted  by  Con- 
gress last  yea:  and  remains  in  effect  for 
the  1962  crop.  I  discussed  this  subject 
once  before  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Govern  jrs  comments  on  the  feed 
grain  program  may  have  brought  a 
chuckle  and  a  cheer  on  Wall  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  but  they  surely  did  not 
ha\e  the  same  favorable  response  out  on 
the  marketing  roads  of  rural  America  or 
on  the  main  streets  of  rural  towns  tn 
rural  America,  because  the  feed  grain 
program  has  worked.  It  has  pnxiuced 
more  income  for  farmers  It  has  reduced 
.surpluses  In  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration holding.s  It  has  cut  down  the 
cost  of  managing  those  surplu.ses  It  has 
demonstrated  that  farmers,  when  given 
a  fair  program,  will  cooperate.  In  fact, 
the  percentage  of  producer  cooperation 
under  the  emergency  feed  grain  program 
is  the  greatest  percentage  of  coopera- 
tion and  of  support  for  a  farm  program 
in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Net  farm  income  in  1961.  the  calendar 
year  just  gone  by.  is  estimated  to  be  over 
$1  billion  higher  than  in  1960.  a  rise  of 
9  percent.  A  large  part  of  that  change 
can  be  attributed  to  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram, the  higher  prices  of  major  farm 
commodities,  and  to  increased  cash 
marketings. 

Retail  food  prices  paid  by  the  con- 
sumers for  meat,  poultry,  and  dairy 
products,  all  of  which  arc  related  to  feed 
grains,  inasmuch  as  feed  grains  fatten 
the  cattle  and  fatten  the  poultry  and 
make  possible  dairy  products,  have 
shown  great  stability  during  the  period 
of  the  program.     In   other  words,   the 


consumers'  prices  in  the  retail  establish- 
ments did  not  go  up.  but  the  producers' 
prices,  the  farmers'  prices  did  fo  up,  thus 
giving  greater  incentive  for  cooperation. 

Without  the  feed  grain  program,  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  been 
required  to  support  feed  grains  for  all 
producers  regardless  of  the  volume  of 
production.  Under  such  conditions,  It 
is  apparent  that  production  would  have 
surpassed  total  consumption  by  over  600 
million  bushels,  all  of  which  would  have 
I'x^^sed  into  Government  hands.  The 
proKram,  de.signed  for  the  1961  produc- 
UoQ  year  and  operating  uruler  unusually 
favorable  weather  conditions,  will  reduce 
Government  stocks  by  some  100  million 
bu.shelfl,  rather  than  increasing  stocks. 

The  taxpayer  will  benefit  by  millions 
of  dollars  In  Immediate  reductions  in 
storage,  transportation,  handling,  and 
interest  charges  on  grain  which  is  now- 
moving  into  the  market.  Oovemment 
expenditures  over  the  next  9  years  ap- 
proximately will  be  nearly  $600  million 
less  because  of  the  lower  level  of  feed 
grain  carryover. 

Madam  President,  perhaps  Governor 
Rockefeller  would  hke  a  complete  elimi- 
nation of  all  farm  programs  In  order 
tliat  farm  prices  could  seek  their  own 
level  in  the  market  price.  At  least  that 
IS  the  burden,  that  is  the  tone,  that  Is 
the  impression  of  the  farm  message 
which  he  delivered  In  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand, however,  how  anyone  can  advo- 
cate a  coufi^  like  U'lis.  a  course  which 
V.  ill  cause  economic  disruption  and  a 
kuut  deal  of  economic  suffering  and 
hardship. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presl- 
dt-nt.  uill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  sliould  hke 
to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  If  it  is  not  a  fact  that  net  farm 
income  had  increased  in  1961  by  more 
than  $1  billion  over  the  preceding  year. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  was  the 
highe.-^t  net  income  in  8  years.  Is  that 
correct' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct.  I 
must  say  that  we  had  8  son-y.  sad  years 
of  decline  In  agricultural  Income,  start- 
ing in  1953.  I  remember  standing  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  at  that  time  criti- 
cizing the  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
because  I  thought  he  was  wrong.  He 
was  wrong.  We  started  out  In  1953  with 
a  net  farm  Income  of  approximately  $15 
bilUon.  We  ended  up  every  year  with 
less  income.  By  1960  farm  income  was 
down  to  just  slightly  over  $11  billion. 

Nevertheless.  the  population  of 
America  had  gone  up  by  millions  of  peo- 
ple. More  food  was  being  produced  and 
more  food  was  being  distributed,  and 
more  was  being  consumed.  Yet  the  net 
farm  income  was  down.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  record  of  economic  fallacy 
of  the  8  years  of  Bensonism  under  the 
Republican  adminLstration  is  now  a 
black  chapter  in  the  economic  history 
of  this  country.  We  are  trying  to  re- 
verse that  course.  The  new  administra- 
tion came  into  office  in  1961.  with  a  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  best  that 
could  be  done  was  to  pass  some  emer- 
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gency  legislation,  to  stop  the  downward 
trend  of  farm  prices,  to  stop  the  down- 
ward trend  of  farm  Income,  to  stop  the 
liquidation  of  farm  families  and  their 
properties.  That  was  done  with  the  co- 
operation of  Congress,  under  the  leader- 
.ship  of  President  Kennedy  and  Secre- 
tary Freeman. 

Now  the  Secretary  and  the  President 
have  designed  a  new  farm  program.  It 
looks  to  me  like  a  sensible,  constructive 
program.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to 
judge  every  part  of  th:it  prgoram  until 
it  uoes  through  the  progress  of  committee 
hearings.  I  do  not  believe  the  President 
would  want  us  to  merely  cheer  and  say 
tl.at  everything  is  wonderful.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  take  a  good  look  at  it.  I 
do  know  this,  Madam  President,  and 
that  is  that  this  is  the  first  comprehen- 
sive revision  of  farm  legislation  that 
Congress  has  undertaken  for  over  20 
years.  I  know  that  American  agricul- 
ture requires  modern  legislation.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  put  a  strip  of  adhesive 
tap)e  on  the  agricultural  structure,  which 
has  been  whittled  at  and  chipped  at 
and  pounded  at.  and  occasionally  bruised 
and  broken  over  8  years  of  Republican 
administration,  it  seemj;  to  me  that  it  is 
a  great  deal  better  to  design  a  new  pol- 
icy, a  new  program,  ani  look  at  it  in  a 
much  more  comprehenilve  manner. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  jleW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, while  the  distinjruished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  betn  very  generous 
with  giving  our  able  Piesident  and  our 
able  Secretary'  of  Auric  Jlture  credit  for 
the  increase  in  the  net  income  of  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  in  1961  over  1960 
and  the  year  before  and  the  year  before 
that,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  able  advocacy 
during  the  8  long  years  of  Bensonism. 
particularly  for  his  able  advocacy  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  of  sound  agricultural 
legislation  that  paved  the  way  for  and 
laid  the  groundwork  for  the  type  of  ac- 
tion that  was  taken  administratively 
and  legislatively  in  1961,  and  which  en- 
abled the  net  farm  income  to  increase, 
and  that  enabled  farrr.ers  to  end  1961 
with  a  billion  dollars  of  more  farm  in- 
come than  the  farmer?  had  enjoyed  in 
1960  or  the  year  before  or  the  year  be- 
fore. I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  his  fine  contribution  to 
sounder  agricultural  legislation  and 
.sounder  agricultural  i)olicies  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  1  am  extremely 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
his  expression  and  for  his  cooperation. 
There  has  been  no  regional  interest  in- 
volved here.  We  looked  at  the  agricul- 
tural economy  of  this  country  as  a 
fundamental  and  basic  part  of  the  total 
national  economy  and  the  total  strength 
of  the  country.  My  only  objective  is  to 
see  to  it  that  people  who  invest  vast  sums 
of  money  in  land  and  equipment  and 
who  have  managerial  skill  and  produc- 
tive know-how  and  technical  compe- 
tence, people  who  are  hard-working 
p>eople — and  our  farmers  are  indeed 
hard-working  people— will  be  properly 
rewarded  for  their  skill  their  work,  their 
management,  and  their  capital  invest- 


ment. That  is  all.  We  seek  this  for 
other  areas  of  our  economy.  We  are  en- 
titled to  ask  the  same  with  respect  to 
the  agricultural  area. 

Madam  President,  the  Republican 
spokesman  addressed  a  $100-a-plate  Re- 
publican dinner  in  Minnesota.  Paying 
$100  for  a  dinner  is  a  pretty  high  price 
to  pay.  It  is  quite  a  tab,  Madam  Presi- 
dent. One  can  get  a  very  good  dinner 
for  that  price  without  having  to  listen 
to  a  great  many  speeches.  At  $100  a 
plate,  one  does  not  have  to  go  through 
the  ordeal  of  having  to  listen  to  speeches. 

I  am  in  favor  of  ix)litlcal  dinners  like 
this.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood. 
Political  parties  must  raise  money,  and 
there  is  no  better  way  to  do  it  that  I 
know  of  than  through  giving  political 
dinners.  The  Governor  of  New  York  is 
a  great  political  spokesman  for  his  party. 
I  have  a  high  regard  for  his  ability  and 
for  his  advocacy.  I  would  like  to  have 
this  good,  fine  friend  understand  agri- 
culture a  little  better;  that  is  all.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  a  spirit  of  friendship 
and  understanding  and  in  a  bipartisan 
spirit  of  working  for  the  good  of  our 
country,  some  of  us  who  have  spent  years 
working  on  agricultural  matters  should 
help  this  great  Governor  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  who  finds  it  rather  difficult 
to  understand  the  problems  of  midwest- 
em  agricultural  producers.  I  wish  to 
be  a  good  friend  to  him.  That  is  the 
main  reason  why  I  address  myself  to  this 
subject  today. 

I  should  like  to  add  another  word  of 
commendation  to  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration for  what  it  is  doing.  I  am  sure 
Governor  Rockefeller  does  not  want  un- 
limited production  with  price  supp>orts. 
That  was  what  was  being  advocated  by 
the  former  administration.  Price  sup- 
ports were  low;  they  were  on  the  cheap 
side,  so  to  speak,  with  unlimited  produc- 
tion. I  remember  one  act  of  that  prior 
administration,  which  I  opposed  very 
vigorously  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It 
was  to  give  price  supports  to  approxi- 
mately 65  percent  of  parity  on  all  corn 
that  anyone  could  produce,  with  no  dis- 
tinction between  farmers  who  complied 
with  acreage  limitations  and  those  that 
did  not. 

They  said,  "Just  go  to  it,  boys.  Wher- 
ever you  find  any  ground,  plant  corn." 
And  they  did.  They  increased  corn  pro- 
duction by  hundreds  of  millions  of  bush- 
els and  increased  acreage  by  18  million. 
I  predicted  that  would  happ)en.  I  did 
not  have  any  crystal  ball;  neither  did  I 
have  any  prophetic  vision  as  such.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  know  very  much 
about  agriculture  to  know  what  would 
happen  under  those  circumstances. 
That  was  the  Republican  farm  program. 
The  idea  was  simply  to  price  the  farm- 
ers out  of  the  market.  The  point  was 
that  the  farmers  knew,  when  they  were 
getting  only  about  65  percent  of  parity, 
that  the  only  way  they  could  pay  their 
bills  was  to  produce  more  and  more  and 
more.  They  had  to  do  just  that,  and  the 
Government  had  to  buy  their  produc- 
tion. 

That  was  a  foolish  program:  we  have 
scrapped  it.  We  have  tossed  it  out;  we 
do  not  want  anything  to  do  with  it. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  if  we  have  a 
price  support  program,  ultimately  there 


mtist  be  some  kind  of  production  con- 
trol or  management  program  to  go  along 
with  it.  I  say  that  because  without  some 
kind  of  balance  between  production  and 
consumption  or  production  and  the  basic 
needs  of  our  domestic  and  international 
economies,  the  goods  will  pile  up.  the  free 
market  price  will  go  down,  economic 
chaos  will  result,  and  the  Government 
will  be  saddled  and  loaded  with  com- 
modities which  will  have  to  be  stored, 
shipped,  handled,  and  transported,  and 
the  costs  will  mount  up  and  up  and  up. 
We  saw  that  happ>en.  We  saw  the  cost 
of  the  agricultural  program  go  up  from 
under  $2  billion  in  1953  to  $8  bilhon  by 
1960.  With  fewer  farmers  and  fewer 
farms  and  with  a  lower  farm  net  income 
every  year,  the  cost  of  that  program  went 
up  and  up  and  up.  I  will  tell  Senators 
why.  It  was  because  a  philosophy  pre- 
vailed in  Washington,  from  1953  to  1961, 
that  we  could  simply  use  the  process  of 
economic  attrition  and  low  prices  and 
squeeze  out  the  producers.  That  sim- 
ply 'Aill  not  work;  that  is  all.  The  tax- 
payer got  squeezed.  He  had  practically 
all  the  juice  squeezed  right  out  of  him. 

Madam  President,  the  only  logical 
alternative  to  such  an  economic  fallacy 
as  I  have  discussed  on  the  part  of  the 
previous  administration  is  to  develop 
policies  of  managing  the  abundant  po- 
tential of  our  agriculture  for  domestic 
and  international  uses  of  food  and  fiber 
and  to  develop  the  most  practical  and 
efficient  use  for  land  and  water 
resources. 

What  the  Kennedy  farm  message  gives 
us  is  not  merely  a  farm  program  related 
to  farm  commodities;  it  relates  those 
commodities,  their  production,  their  dis- 
tribution, their  prices  also  to  the  conser- 
vation of  land,  to  the  use  of  the  land,  and 
to  the  water  resources.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing the  land  standing  idle,  with  no  one 
to  take  care  of  it,  some  uses  are  to  be 
made  of  the  land  for  recreational  and 
grazing  purposes. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
peatedly stated  that  the  keystone  of  the 
Kennedy  administration's  managed 
abundance  policy — I  prefer  to  call  it  a 
balanced  abundance  policy — for  agricul- 
ture is  the  effort  to  bring  the  food 
abundance  of  the  United  States  to  needy 
people.  There  is  no  amount  of  food  that 
can  be  considered  surplus  so  long  as  peo- 
ple are  hungry. 

The  first  Executive  order  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  directed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  was  to  make 
food  available  to  the  needy  of  America. 
Food  stamp  programs  were  launched  on 
a  pilot  basis,  and  they  have  been  tre- 
mendously successful.  I  stood  in  my 
place  in  the  front  row  of  the  Senate  3 
years  ago  and  fought  for  the  food  stamp 
plan,  and  was  able  finally  to  have  it 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  That  plan  lay  at 
the  Departnient  of  Agriculture  for  better 
than  2  years,  unused,  untouched,  while 
people  went  hungry. 

When  this  administration  took  office 
on  January  20,  1961,  almost  6  million 
people  were  unemployed  in  the  United 
States.  Some  of  those  families  were 
going  without  adequate  food;  they  were 
living  on  an  improper  diet.  Yet  the 
warehouses  of  the  U.S.  Government  were 
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overfloirln^  with  food.  President  Ken- 
nedy Immediately  directed  that  surplus 
food  be  made  arallable  to  the  needy. 
That  was  hla  Executive  Order  No    1 

Executive  Order  No.  2  put  the  food 
stamp  plan  Into  effect,  and  that  plan  has 
worked  well.  The  school  lunch  program 
was  expanded  for  our  children.  The 
Nation's  program  of  food  for  peace  has 
been  substantially  expanded  in  the  .'ihort 
period  of  time  this  administration  ha.s 
been  in  ofiQce.  It  is  being  expanded  even 
more  because  of  the  great  needs  through- 
out the  world.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  gam  tariff  concessions  for  acriculturAl 
products  in  our  dealings  with  the  emerg- 
ing European  Economic  Coramunity.  or 
Common  Market. 

Madam  President,  the  Governor  of 
New  York  would  have  been  in  better 
taste  while  he  was  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota if  he  had  commended  one  of  our 
leading  citizens,  the  present  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  for  having  waged  a  brave, 
courageou.*;.  and  persistent  battle  for  the 
interests  of  American  agriculture  in  the 
discussions  and  negotiations  with  our 
friends  of  Western  Europe  in  the  Com- 
mon Market.  I  a^k  the  Senate:  Who 
was  it  who  stood  up,  even  agairust  people 
in  our  own  State  Department,  to  ftsjht  tJie 
battle  for  the  farmer  in  the  European 
Common  Market  discussions?  Who  is  it 
who  has  gone  from  country  to  country. 
meeting  with  foreign  ministers  and 
heads  of  government,  speaking  for  Amer- 
ican agriculture  in  the  channels  of  ex- 
port commerce  and  export  trade?  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  tlie  man. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  done  a  little 
of  that  myself  We  now  have  a  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  who  speaks  up  for 
the  farmer.  The  farmers  knew  it.  too. 
and  they  like  him. 

Some  of  the  rest  of  us  in  the  Senate 
have  spoken  up  for  the  farmers.  The 
farmers  need  a  few  spokesmen.  They 
now  have  such  a  spokesman  in  one  of 
the  high  place  in  Government.  He  Is 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  By  the 
way,  they  have  a  spokesman  in  the  White 
House,  too  I  know  of  no  President  who 
has  ever  done  as  much  to  put  the  stamp 
of  official  approval  and  endorsement  or 
who  has  given  what  might  be  called  the 
worlds  greatest  commercial  to  a  product 
as  President  Kennedy  did  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  dairy  conference  recently 
and  called  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  American  and  of  the  world  the  great 
nutritional  values  to  be  found  in  good 
dairy  products,  especially  wholesome 
milk,  fresh  milk. 

Many  of  us  have  traveled  overseas 
When  we  returned  to  the  Umted  States, 
one  of  the  first  things  we  wanted  was  a 
glass  of  good,  cold,  fresh  milk.  There 
IS  nothmg  better.  I  think  our  President 
surely  proved  himself  again  to  be  a  gen- 
erous friend  of  the  farm  producer,  of  the 
farm  cooperative,  when  he  called  upon 
the  Nation  to  consume  more  milk,  to 
recognize  the  nutritional  value  of  milk, 
and  to  recognize  its  contribution  to  the 
health  of  the  American  people. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  some  of 
our  large  dairy  cooperatives  and  pro- 
ducers commended,  congratulated,  and 
thanked  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
oX    Agriculture    for    this    action.      They 


were  most  considerate,  and  their  action 
was  very  proper. 

Madam  President,  we  recogniw?  that 
In  the  years  immediately  ahead  the  total 
utilization  of  our  agricultural  plant  or 
economy  will  not  equal  our  capacity  or 
the  world's  capacity  to  consume. 

Surely  we  also  recogni/e  that  if  \v«* 
were  to  u.se  our  plant  fully,  agrlnil- 
tural  economy  fully,  we  would  overpro- 
duce beyond  what  could  be  domestically 
consumi'd.  So  If  no  action  ;.;  t'Aken,  we 
ran  expect  the  same  results  in  nrrriftil- 
ture  that  we  saw  d'lnn??  the  8  y^ars  which 
pfx-eded  this  administrat'.on'.<!  takm;,' 
ofTice:  namely,  falling  prices  and  low 
farm  income  The  fanner  eannot  hope 
fur  an  adequate  income  unleis  we  pre- 
vent the  economic  wa.'-te  and  i>ric<^- 
depre.ssing  effect  of  producing  more 
than  can  be  used  When  I  sny  "pro- 
ducing more  than  can  be  used."  I  mean 
producing  more  than  can  be  con.sumed 
at  home:  more  can  be  exported  abroad; 
more  than  can  be  u.sed  by  our  o^n  nf^dy 
people,  our  schoolchildren.  o\ir  elderly 
folks,  in  what  are  called  welfare  pro- 
grams This  is  a  part  of  the  use  of 
food  commodities 

Al.so  when  I  sj^eak  of  what  can  be 
used.  I  include  what  Is  ne»'ded  for  our 
international  programs  and  our  food- 
for-peace  program  in  many  coimtries 
of  the  world,  because  fooci  :.s  an  instru- 
ment for  peace 

Madam     Presid'-nt.     recently     I     ad- 
dre.ssed  a  food -for -peace  conference  in 
San   Franci.sco      I    was    pleased    to   ob- 
serve the  fme  quality  of  tJiose  who  at- 
tended that  conference.     I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  their  political   prefer- 
ences.  becau.se   the  conference   was   at- 
tended by  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
Western  States.    But  I  know  that  at  the 
conference  they  came  to  one  mind  and 
one  conclusion,  namely,  that  in  fighting 
the   battle   for  freedom   and   in   waging 
the  struggle  against  communism,  a  great 
deal  more  is  done  by  using  food,  rather 
than  by   the  u.se  of   fear;   and   that   by 
having  a  few  less  Birchites  and  a  little 
more  powdered  milk,  a  few   less  of  the 
.so-called      Christian      anti-Communist 
crusaders,  as  they  call  themselves,  and 
a  little  more  food  for  peace,  there  might 
be   a  little  more  peace  of  mind  and  a 
little  more  peace  of  spirit  In  the  world 
and  there  might  be  a  better  chance  for 
world  peace.     I  think  most  Memb^'rs  of 
the  Senate  agree  as  to  that      I  believe 
all  of  us  recognize  that  If  our  great  re- 
sources  of  food  and  fiber  are   propr-rly 
u.sed,  they  can  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  a  better  world. 

Therefore.  Madam  President.  I  con- 
clude by  noting  that  farmers  working 
together,  through  the  democratic  proc- 
esvses  and  through  their  coperatives — 
and  the  farm  cooperative  is  a  vital  part 
of  any  farm  program,  if  it  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful— and  with  farmers  and  farm  co- 
operatives and  agricultural  producers 
working  with  their  Government  to  make 
free,  democratic  choices,  they  can 
manage  their  cwn  abundant  productive 
capacity  and  can  put  the  American  agri- 
cultural economy  on  the  high  road  to 
economic  prosperity. 

Madam  President,  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful to  the  President  for  transmitting  to 
us  today  his  message.    I  hope  it  will  be 


read  by  everyone  who  Is  Interested  In 
agricultural  policy,  and  I  trust  that  the 
White  House  will  send  by  special  de- 
livery, airmail,  a  copy  of  that  message 
to  our  good  friend,  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  will  ask  that  he  study  It  most 
carefully. 

Although  Uio  Gu\einor  of  New  York 
u:\doubt<'dly  thought  he  was  represent- 
ing the  Republican  Party  In  Minne- 
sota and  I  have  here  a  photograph  of 
the  Governor  of  New  York  when  he  was 
sitting  with  the  Governor  of  Minnesota, 
and  I  notice  that  at  that  time  they  were 
eating  good  .^aurlcan  agricultural  prod- 
ucts—I  wish  to  say  that  those  who  wish 
to  help  the  Republican  Governor  of 
Minnesota  had  l)etter  not  be  so  critical 
of  a  fair  farm  program,  because  out  our 
way  there  are  a  great  many  fine,  Intelli- 
gf^nt  farm  folks  and  also  a  great  maiiy 
fine,  Inttlligent  city  people.  There  are 
about  t-RO  city  people  for  every  person 
who  lives  on  a  farm;  but  all  of  them  un- 
derstand the  interdependence  between  a 
healthy.  prosjxTous  farm  economy  and 
a  healthy.  pro.six>rous  urban  economy. 
We  have  learned  that  lesson  in  de- 
pression and  m  recession;  we  have 
learned  a  great  deal.  We  have  learned 
that  we  cannot  have  a  prosperous  Na- 
tion if  one  part  of  America  Is  In  trouble. 
That  Ls  why  we  need  a  balanced  farm 
pro'-:ram. 

Madam  President.  I  call  this  Kennedy 
faim  program  the  A  B  C  of  agriculture — 
abundance,  balance,  and  conservation. 
This  is  the  A-B-C  program  for  American 
agriculture:  and  I.  for  one,  am  pleased 
and  proud  that  America's  agricultural 
abundance  is  tsemg  used  properly  and 
constructively;  I  am  pleased  that  we 
have  before  us  a  program  which  at- 
tempts to  bring  about  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance between  supply  and  demand;  and 
I  am  very  much  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  laid  t>efore  us  a  program  de- 
signed to  con.serve  the  water  resources, 
the  land  resources,  the  human  resources, 
and  the  capital  resources.  This  pro- 
gram makes  good  sense. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  a  statement  and 
release,  which  I  Issued  last  evening,  con- 
cerning the  meeting  in  St.  Paul  which 
was  addressed  by  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
RrroRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

H.M  KEn:Li.c»  3  Minnesota  Attack  dm  Kew- 
NCDT  Fasm  Pbuoram  "Suu«  OsAns" 
•Clovernor  Rockelellert  attack  laat  week  In 
.St  Ptiul  on  Secretary  oX  Agriculture  PreexTLan 
and  the  Kennedy  farm  program  may  draw 
I'lUd  cheers  on  Wall  Street,  but  on  Main 
street  In  rural  America,  and  In  American 
farm  family  home*.  It  sounda  like  nothing 
but  »our  grapea."  Senator  Htrmmn  H.  Hum- 
PHRKT,  Democrat  of  Mlnneaota.  commented 
last  night 

In  a  statement  lasued  the  day  before  tbe 
auticlputed  receipt  In  Congreaa  of  Uie  Presl- 
dents  furm  meaaage.  Senator  Humphjlxt 
noted  that  the  Oovernor  of  New  York  "muat 
believe  he  has  political  extrasensory  percep- 
tion If  he  can  manage  to  attack  a  program 
even  before  !t  Is  presented  to  the  Congreea.** 

The  Senate  majority  whip  challenged 
Rockefeller  to  "compare  the  eorry  record  of 
8  years  of  BenaonUm  with  the  eottd  accom- 


piuihments  of  only  1  j^eap  of  a  new  admin- 
istration." which  he  aa-'d  had  managed  to: 

1  Increase  farm  Income  by  a  Wlllon  dol- 
lars. 

2  Reduce  the  farm  raiplus. 

3  E>ecrease  the  coat  of  storage. 

4.  Sl»;ulXlcantly  expan<l  our  food-for-pcace 
prL>gram. 

BiilMnced  ag&lust  tleac  achievementa.  the 
Kf publicans  can  pulu .  uniy  to  a  record  of 
ii.rrp.tsuiK  surjjluses.  L:icreaslng  costa  to  tlia 
taxpayer,  and  plummeting  farm  income. 

'Wail  Streetera  may  be  convinced  by  these 
Uepvibllcan  crocodile  t'lara  about  the  farmer. 
but  rural  Americans  are  not  buying  it," 
Senator  Humphrxt  declared. 


BONDS  F<3R  PEACE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
1  a.sk  unanimous  con.wnt  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Bonds  for  Peace."  which  was 
published  today  In  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BOMCS  >Oa  PXACE 

with  the  favorable  develnpments  In  the 
Congo  providing  powerful  support  for  his 
request.  President  Kemedy  yesterday  asked 
Congreee  to  auth<Trl75e  tiie  purchase  of  $100 
million  worth  of  UN  bonds  in  order  to 
rescue  the  world  org  mlzatlon  fmm  bank- 
ruptcy 

With  all  Its  Impcrfrctlons  and  occasional 
l-\pee«,  the  United  N  itlons  has  serv-ed  the 
tntcrrsts  of  pence  and  freedom  that  are  also 
ihe  Interests  of  the  Ur.lted  States.  To  aban- 
(l.n  It  now,  to  refu"^  the  jmrrha.se  of  the 
bonds,  would,  as  President  Kennedy  points 
nut,  either  wither  the  executive  arm  of  the 
United  Nations  or  load  the  United  States 
with  even  greater  b\irdens. 

It  Is,  of  c»urse.  true  that  the  organisation's 
financial  crisis  arl«ca  from  the  refusal  of 
some  naUoQS  to  pay  their  special  asseas- 
n.erits  But  the  bond  iRsue  Is  the  best  and 
perhaps  the  only  way  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion, because  the  bonds  are  to  be  repaid  from 
the  U  N /a  general  budget. 

When  the  United  States  spends  around  $bO 
billion  a  year  to  defend  Itaelf  and  the  free 
world.  It  would  be  gross  foUy  to  weaken  the 
U  N  for  tlie  sake  of  1100  million  and  forego 
it«  moral  and  material  support  for  policies 
we  espouse.  Only  Communist  Imperiallam 
could  profit  from  that. 


TEXAS  LOSES  JESSE  ANDREWS  OP 
HOUSTON.  LEADER  FOR  PROG- 
RESS IN  GOVERNMENT  AND  IN 
LIFE  ! 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Jesse  Andrews,  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  a  leading  figure  for  pood  in  law, 
business,  civic  service,  and  the  Interests 
of  good  government,  has  passed  from 
iimong  us.  He  will  be  greatly  missed. 
His  life  benefited  the  economy,  the  cul- 
ture, and  the  progress  of  his  region. 

Mr.  Andrews  lived  to  the  age  of  87. 
His  achievements  are  demonstrable 
proof  that  he  was  one  of  those  excep- 
tional Americans  endowed  with  a  rare 
combination  of  abilities  to  plan,  to  act, 
and  to  lead.  He  was  generous,  progres- 
sive, and  magnanimotis  in  words,  acts, 
nnd  deeds.  He  was  a  liberal  loyal 
Democrat. 

He  was  my  friend.  I  trusted  and 
valued  his  counsel,  support,  and  aid.  for 
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he  was  at  once  a  wise  man,  an  nnder- 
stanrtlng  man,  and,  above  all.  a  great 
man. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  body  of  the  Record  the 
following  newspaper  articles  emd  edi- 
torials and  a  resolution  by  the  Hotiston 
Democratic  Women's  Club: 

One  from  the  Houston  Press,  of  De- 
cember 29,  1961,  entitled  "Jesse  Andrews 
Dies;  Lawyer,  Financier,  and  Civic 
Leader." 

One  from  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
December  29,  1961.  entitled  "Jesse 
Andrews.  Lawyer,  Civic  Leader,  Dies." 

One  from  the  Houston  Post,  Decem- 
ber 30.  1961,  entitled  "Jesse  Andrews,  87, 
Dies — Pimeral  Will  Be  Monday." 

One  from  the  Houston  Press,  Decem- 
ber 30.  1961,  entitled  "Jesse  Andrews." 

One  from  the  Houston  Post.  Decem- 
ber 30,  1961,  entitled  "Houston  Indebted 
to  Jesse  Andrews." 

One  from  the  Houston  Chronicle,  De- 
cember 30.  1961,  entitled  "Last  Rites  Set 
Monday  for  Jesse  Andrews." 

One  from  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
December  31.  1961,  entitled  "Jesse 
Andrews." 

And  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Houston  Democratic  Women's  Club. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles, 
editorials,  and  resolution  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From,  the  Houston  Press,  Dec.  29,  19611 
JcssK  ANDKrwa  Dies;  Lawtis,  Fin\ncier, 
AND  Civic  I.rAnKH 

Jesse  Andrews,  one  of  Texas'  and  Houston's 
leading  figures  In  law,  politics,  and  finance, 
died  at  8:55  a.m.  today  in  Hermann  Hospi- 
tal, following  a  lengthy  ll!r.css. 

Services  will  be  at  4  p.m.  on  Monday  at 
Christ  Church  Cathedral. 

Bishop  John  E.  Hlnes,  Dean  J.  Milton 
Richardson  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Siira- 
ners  will  offlclate. 

Buiial  will  be  In  Glenwood  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  Include  William  A.  Klrkland, 
A.  O.  McNeese  Jr..  Malcolm  Lovett,  John  Mc- 
Cullough,  Lester  Settegast,  and  Woodley 
Sherwood. 

Mr.  Andrews  had  been  In  falling  health 
since  his  87th  birthday  last  April  9. 

He  had  been  hospitalized  several  times  In 
the  last  6  months  with  kidney  and  heart  ail- 
ments. 

The  tax  depletion  allowance  now  enjoyed 
by  the  oil  Industry  resulted  largely  from  Mr. 
Andrews'  efforts  to  first  Include  a  similar 
depletion  allowance  for  the  lumber  indtistry 
In  the  first  Income  tax  law. 

Former  President  Truman  referred  to  Mr. 
Andrews  as  "a  friend  and  one  of  Texas'  most 
noteworthy  Democrats." 

LONG   CrVIC   SERVICK 

For  many  years  Mr.  Andrews  had  served 
first  as  chairman  of  the  Influential  city 
planning  commission  and  later  as  head  of 
the  post-World  War  11  planning  committee 
which  laid  out  plans  for  extensive  street, 
sewer  and  drainage  Improvements. 

He  resigned  from  the  planning  commis- 
sion in  l»5fl  after  serving  16  years  during 
which  time  Houston  exploded  from  a  city 
of  73  square  miles  and  385,000  population 
Into  a  metropolis  encompassing  16S  square 
miles  and  750,000  persons. 

PROMIWENT   n*  THRU  riEUW 

Mr.  Andrews  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
tliree  lines  of  endeavor — and  extremely  suc- 
cesaful  In  each.     These  were: 

1.  Law,  where  he  had  been  associated  tor 
62  years  with  Baker,  Botts,  Andrews  &  Shep- 
herd. 


2.  Politics,  where  It  la  acknowledged  he 
played  a  key  role  In  "savijqf "  Texas  for  the 
late  Franklin  Delano  BooM'velt  in  1944. 

3.  Finance,  where  he  steerad  Kanwiia  City's 
Long-Bell  Liunber  Co.  through  a  depression 
era  bankruptcy  reorganization  into  a  1956 
merger  with  the  Intematlooal  Paper  Co. 

However,  due  to  the  poor  state  of  Mr.  An- 
drews' health  in  the  past  months,  he  had 
been  forced  to  curtail  most  of  his  activities. 

cmzxN  OF  TWO  cxnxB 

For  18  years.  Mr.  Andrews  was  a  citizen  of 
two  cities — and  a  driving  force  in  both. 

In  1918.  he  was  asked  to  talce  a  "short 
trip"  to  Kansas  City  for  a  "week's  work" 
with  a  client  of  the  then  Baker,  Botts,  Baker 
&  Lovett  law  firm — the  Long-Bell  Lumber 
Co. 

The  "week's  work"  ended  In  1936  when 
Mr.   Andrews   returned  to  Houston. 

During  the  Intervening  years,  Mr.  An- 
drews steered  Long-Bell's  $87  million  Invest- 
me.Tt  through  a  depression  era  bankruptcy 
and  reorganization. 

BORM  UI  LOtnsiANA 

Jesse  Andrews  was  lx)rn  In  Waterproof,  La., 
April  9.  1874.  to  Mark  and  Helen  McFarren 
Andrews.  His  father  was  a  Confederate 
Army  surgeon. 

He  attended  Jefferson  College  in  Wash- 
ington, Miss.,  for  2  years  (1887-89) ,  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Texas  In  189S 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Texas  bar  in  18D6. 

Few  of  Mr.  Andrews'  closest  friends  knew 
he  was  a  member  of  the  University  of  Texas' 
first  football  team. 

As  a  Junior  in  18B3,  Mr.  Andrews  played 
guard  on  that  first  Longhom  11  which  was 
undefeated   in  four  contests. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Andrews  said  he  "looked  around" 
for  a  city  "to  grow  with." 

Said  the  scholarly,  soft-spoken  lawyer: 

'I  knew  enough  about  Houston  to  realize 
that  Buffalo  Bayou  would  some  day  be  an 
arm  of  the  sea." 

In  1900.  he  married  the  former  Celeste 
Bujac.  whom  he  met  when  txith  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Christ  Church  choir. 

Their  son,  Mark  Edwin  Andrews,  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  as  a  Navy  cap- 
tain and  served  on  the  Navy  Procurement 
Policy  Board  before  being  appointed  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  James  For- 
restal. 

A  LIBXBAL  DEMOCRAT 

An  avowed  liberal  Democrat,  Mr.  Andrews 
was  a  memlier  of  the  Kansas  City  University 
ClTXb,  Houston  Club.  Kanaaa  City  Country 
Club,  Texas  Club,  Kansas  City  River  Club, 
Houston  Country  Club  and  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsllon   fraternity. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Long- Bell  Lumber  Co.;  Tice  chairman  of 
the  Bank  of  the  Southwest  executive  com- 
mittee; a  director  of  the  South  Texas  Cot- 
ton Oil  Co.;  a  director  of  the  American  Gen- 
eral Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Robert  A.   Welch  Foundation. 

Mr.  Andrews  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can, Texas  and  Missouri  bar  associations, 
the  Houston  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Texas. 

A  ZONING  BACKZX 

Mr.  Andrews  was  honored  by  the  city  of 
Houston.  May  3,  1960,  for  "unselfish  leader- 
ship and  far-reaching  vision"  while  on  the 
planning  commission. 

A  longtime  backer  of  zoning,  Mr.  Andrews 
often  declared: 

"I  definitely  hope  we  will  aame  day  get 
zoning.  But  it  mtist  be  tempered  to  meet 
the  unustial  conditions  created  by  our 
lengthy  wait  for  it." 

Mr.  Andrews  had  lived  for  the  last  several 
years  at  1517  Klrby  Drive, 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  Sette- 
gast-Kopf  Co. 
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I  Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Dec    29.  1962  1 
JrsiHE  ANumEWS.  ^WTca,  Civic  LKADiai    Diis — 

F()»      16      YxAtui      He      Headed      Houston 

Planning  Bokkd 

Jesse  Andrews,  87,  who  heljDed  ^Ide  the 
growth  and  shape  of  Houston,  died  at  8  55 
a  m    Friday  in  Hermann  Hoepltal 

Pnr  16  years,  Andrews,  an  attorney,  was 
ch.ilrman  of   the  city  planning  commission 

He  WAS  senior  partner  In  the  law  ftrm  of 
Baiter  Bntts.  Andrews  &  Shepherd  la  the 
Neils  E;  person  Building 

ILL     SINCE     APRIL     9 

He  had  been  In  111  health  with  d  heart  <inU 
kidney  ailment  since  his  last  birthday, 
April  J 

He  leaves  his  wife  Celeste,  and  .i  s<i,",  M.irlc 
Edwin  Andrews  His  home  was  .it  1715  Kirby 
[>rlve 

rt-NERAL     MONDAY 

Funeral    services    are    scheduled   ar    4    p  m 
M>nday    at    Christ    Church    Cathedral,     1117 
Texas,    wUh    Bishop    John    E     Mines,    Dean    J 
Milton     Rlch.ird.sori     and     Rev      Thnmas     W 
Sumners  officiating       Burial  will  be  in  Olen- 
W'Hid  Cemetery 

The  body  Is  at  Settegast-Kupf  Funer.il 
Home   3320  Kirby 

In  two  cUles.  Hnuston  and  K,in.«ia.s  Cuy 
Andrews  achieved  distinct  km.  more  so  here 
perhaps,  because  of  his  r-ile  m  rn.ipplng  this 
city  s  fviture 

In  Kansas  City  he  Is  credited  with  savltiR 
the  raultlmllllon  dollar  Lon^-Bell  l.umb«r 
Co  from  bankruptcy  In  a  long  bitter  cuurt 
flght 

Later  he  wits  named  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Long-Bell 

NEW  DEAL  DEMOCRAT 

The  Andrews  Influence  was  felt  m  p>ollUca: 
he  was  a  New  Deal  Demr)crat 

He  U  generally  credited  with  playing  a  key 
role  In  the  Democrats  carrying  Tcx.is  for 
Roosevelt  m  1944 

He  was  one  nt  a  group  of  men  who  pio- 
neered the  principle  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance on  (,>res  and  natural  deposits  In  the  In- 
come   tax    Uw   enacted    In    191.3 

In  lj26  the  Senate  and  House  agreed  on  a 
27- ;; -percent  depletion  allowasice  f  ir  the  uil 
Industry 

The  scholarly  Andrews  his  preferred  read- 
ing was  Shakt-speare  and  Tennyson  Was  b<>rn 
In  a  town  named  Waterproof,  La  His  father 
was   a  Confederate   Army   physician 

ON   URST   TNIVERSITY   OF  TEXAS  TEAM 

He  Studied  law  and  played  guard  ti.  189:1 
on  the  first  f';«jtball  team  at  the  University 
of  Texas 

He  took  his  first  Job  as  a  lawyer  fcr  $7^ 
a  month  with  the  firm  then  named  Baker 
Botts.  Baker  6c  Lovett   here  In    1899 

A  year  later  he  married  Cele.«te  Bujar 
whom  he  h.id  met  In  the  choir  at  Christ 
Episcopal  C  I'hedral 

During  his  legal  career  he  spent  about  17 
years  in  Kansas  City,  chiefly  as  counsel  and 
later  b<,ss   jf  the  lumber  firm  he  saved 

He  returned  to  Houston  In  19J5  Andrews 
resigned  from  the  planning  commission  in 
1956  on   his  82d   birthday 

During  that  time  he  twice  participated  in 
vain   efforts  to  adopt   a  zoning  law  here 

In  May  1960  Houstrin  archltectn  paid  him 
t.ri^iute  at  a  dinner  In  bin  honor 

Of  Andr"w^    the  architects  sitld 

"He   «lw<iv»   given   mors   th«n   he    rereivp* 

Andrew*  responded 

■  If  »  «#nMi«  !•  on*  rnpnh\t  of  inflnli*  pi«lii« 
f  thifih  All  nrrhif.«fU  ure  g#niii«*»  nfid 
Miiiy  r*  'J#ll«ht.ful  him^n   ' 

P»f»l<»p»    th*    f/rp    IflNlJt,*     lo    AhllroW*    r„tt}" 

ffom  M  >!  Wn|t«f  lh*fi  wlM»ff  of  th*  Clif'if.- 
)>  la  AMll  Ao<tfii«r«  •u«Mi«*<'f  i««  <h<»lftt)(»»l  m( 
U*«  t«li»rilOfiK  Mr4f«fftlM»toM 

W4U«r  hiitjiH  lh«  ««rt»i(»tU«lo»(  li««  HMtmr 
Um»u  woaof  nr«  tiff  »  •iMtfta  •».l  ihai  f»»U<(«.| 
oi»    l>»a    iitUiKriiy    ./(    |l«    iitmintmr* 


And  I  think  this  has  been  due  primarily 
to  the  leadership  exercised  by  Mr  Andrews 
and  to  the  high  regard  in  which  he  Is  held 
by  the  community."  said  Walter,  now  edl- 
t<irlal  consultant  and  vice  president  of  the 
Chronicle 

During  the  Andrews  tenure  ivs  planning 
chairman,  the  city's  area  Increitsed  from  73 
to  J49  square  miles  and  the  metrop«>Ut<»n 
population  grew  fr otn  .ibout  JH5  (XK)  to  alxuit 
1   million 

The  comml.sslon  set  up  a  parks  and  p.irk- 
w  ly  svstem.  a  major  street  plan,  a  perma- 
nent policy  of  sutKllvision  development  hikI 
drew  a  blueprint  for  Houston's  freew.is 
system 

Andrews,  besides  his  work  as  'h.iirnian 
of  the  bo.ird  .»nd  rouns*'l  of  L.ing  Bell  Lum- 
ber. Was  director  and  vice  cluilrman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Bnnk  of  the 
S<)Uthwest.  a  fUre.  r.ir  of  the  South  Texas 
CottC)n  OH  Co  ,  and  the  Amerli'an  Cleneral 
Life  Insurance  Co  b<ith  of  Houst(jn,  and 
a  trustee  of  the  Robert  A  Welch  FouimI.i- 
tlon. 

He   alKO   was   a   member   of    the    .^nlerlcftn. 
Tex.LS.     and     Mlsf-ourl     bar    u.-soruiii. 'iis,     Tl;r 
Houston    Committee    on    Foreign    ReIatlon^ 
and   the  Philosophical   Society   of   Texas 

Of    Je.ss      Andrews    a    colleague    said 

■  His  loss  h.is  cre.ited  a  void  In  this  com- 
munity       He    was    truly    an    unseinsh    man  ' 

Within  his  Immediate  f.anlly  his  loss  i.> 
jH-rhaps  more  keenly  felt. 

He  w.is  an  Inspiration  to  ua.  '  s.iul  his 
daui?hfer-ln-law  Mrs  Lavnne  Andrews  8 
.^h  idder  Wav 

"He     weighed    an    Usue    before    giving    an 
opinion       One    thing    I    recall    aU.ut    him 
He  always   insisted   we   v»ite  at  «U  electlutui 
He  never  told  us  how  to  vole." 


(From   the  Houston  Post.   Dec    3u     1961  | 

Je.s,sf    ANiiRfAs     87    Dies.   Funeum    Will  Be 

Monday 

Jesse  Andrews,  senior  partner  In  'he  law 
firm  of  Baker,  BotL-^.  Andrews  i  Shepherd, 
died  Friday  morning  in  Hermann  Hf>Bplta! 

His  funeral  will  be  held  at  4  p  m  Monday 
In  Christ  Church  Cathedral 

Andrews'  health  had  been  falling  since 
his  87th  birthday  last  April  9,  and  he  had 
been  In  and  out  of  the  hospital  several  times 
since  In  the  Intervals  of  relatively  good 
health  he  carried  on   his  activities  as  usual 

Andrews  came  to  Houston  In  1896  a-s  a 
young  graduate  of  the  Unlver-slty  of  Tex-vs 
law  school.  In  December  of  1899  he  w.v8 
employed  by  the  firm  of  Baker.  Bott*  Bak»T 
A;  Lovett  He  became  a  partner  on  January 
I  1906  He  became  a  senior  partner  in 
19J0 

He  was  bfirn  In  Waterpr<.<if  La.  In  1874. 
the  son  of  Mark  and  Helen  Mi  Farren  An- 
drews He  studied  at  JefTerstm  College  In 
W.ushlngton  Miss  .  then  ttx'k  a  bachelor  s 
dekfree  at  the  University  of  Texa,5  and  a  law 
dev;ree  a  year  later  He  played  right  guard 
on  the  first  fcwtball  team  -ver  organized  at 
the   university     in    1893 

A.S  a  young  lawyer  In  Houston  he  wus  ,i 
member  of  the  choir  at  Christ  Church  anl 
there  he  bec.ime  acquainted  with  another 
member  M:s«  Celeste  Bujac  to  whom  he  v.as 
married  in  li>i.jO  The  r)ne  sr-n  born  of  this 
marriage  Is  Mirk  Edwin  Aridrewn  Houm<.ii 
oil  operator  and  former  A/mlstan t  ae<rrtrtry 
of   the   Navy 

Aridrewd  wa«  rli.iirrnaii  cf  the  Houn'iti 
C'v  Piafirilnir  ('oniriii««ion  for  in  ye  ir»  r>'- 
«i/ninrf  ofi  M«  mi'h  blrthdnv  in  1''''4  M" 
I'wiji  part  In  two  efTor'»  Ui  obt«iti  r<itilriK  litt 
}|oM**oi)  nfin  ,i«  ,|  rriernher  of  Mi*  flf»t  ywiniria 
/  '»jo(ii'«ion  donhM  111*  i»(lmi/ii«<r»tioi,  i,i  ii 
M  >'ofivllla  ii«  Miotof  Mfid  thii  o«hiif  in  IU4fl 
«•  '  hnifrfKifi  of  I  ha  fjimi,$  ii,nitni»m\iiu 

^roff<    luM    Mtfoityri    \U4t    Ao/|»»w«    »!••    •• 
f><(ii|(riii   of   K<«M*>>«  (  My       Um   »■)<*    w.   Kao 
r««  (   |(y     14*   Mi'ili4«>iO|/    pnrli.cr    Itif   Oia    t|oi(« 
loll  l<i«f  nrtti    Ui  Im  i«/  'iv«  III  (ii«  afTair*  of  iha 
I    oig    tixll    l.UIHijaf  I  u 


Because  so  much  timber  had  been  cut  In 
the  South,  the  lumber  company  was  gradu- 
ally transferring  Ita  operations  to  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  A  little  lat«r  It  was  almot>t 
overwhelmed  during  the  depreaalon.  From 
1930  until  the  company  was  merged  Into 
the  International  Paper  Co  In  1956,  An- 
drews Wius  In  effect  its  head  He  was  in 
ch.irge  of  a  reorganization  In   1934  and   1935 

.\ndrews  was  credited  with  a  large  part  in 
holding  Texas  for  President  Roosevelt  and 
the  Deni orratlc  Party  In  1944 

Andrews  was  chairman  of  the  executue 
roinniitl.ee  of  the  Second  National  Bank  oi 
Houston,  a  director  of  the  South  Texas  Cot- 
ton OH  Co  .  a  director  of  the  American  (len- 
er.il  I.ife  I:isurance  Co  He  was  a  trustee  of 
the    University   of    Kansas   City 

He  w.is  a  trustee  of  the  Robert  A  Welch 
Fi  'und.iMon 

He  w  lis  H  member  of  the  .American  Tex.t^ 
and  Missouri  Bar  A.si*<>clatlons  and  of  the 
Philosophical  StHTiety  of  Texas,  al»<j  of  the 
InUersity  Club,  Kansiis  City  Club,  Kan.s.is 
City  Country  Club,  the  River  Club  of  Kan- 
sas Citv.  the  H.iust. >n  Club,  the  Houston 
Country  Club   and  the  Texas  Club 

As  a  young  man  .it  the  University  of  Texas, 
.Anrlrews  wa.s  initiated  Into  the  Sigma  Alpha 
KpMlon  fraternity  His  fellow  members  in- 
cluded H  Y  Benedict,  who  was  later  the 
prebident  of  the  vinivcrsity.  George  W 
Pierte.  later  the  head  of  Harvard's  Crutt 
High -Tension  Physical  Ijit>oratory,  and 
J.itn»-s  W  McClendon.  who  later  became  thief 
Ju.-.i.ce  of  the  covirt  ol  civil  api>e,ils  ul 
.Au.stm 

The  Andrews  h  'me  here  Is  at  1517  Kirby 
Drue 

At  the  services  Monday.  Bishop  John  E 
Hines,  Dean  J  Milton  Rlchards(jn,  and  the 
Reverend  Thomas  W   Sumners  will  officiate 

Burial    will    be    in    CllenwiKxl   Cemetery 

I  From   the  Hou.^ton  Press,  Dec    30,   1<,»61| 
jEii-sr   Andrews 

"Great"  is  a  word  that  can  l>e  usefl  truth- 
fully about  few  men  for  rare  Is  the  man 
who  measures  up  txith  In  ac ompllsliment 
and  In  personal  i  har.nter  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of   that   Word 

Not  only  for  what  he  did  but.  more  Im- 
portantly, for  wliat  he  was.  Jease  Andrews 
Was  a  great  man  He  was  one  of  the  great- 
est that  Houston  ever  produced. 

This  editorial  will  make  no  effort  to  re- 
count the  career  of  Mr  Andrews  who  died 
yesterday  at  the  age  of  87  Such  a  recount- 
ing h.is  (x'en  done  In  the  news  stories  of 
Ills  death,  and.  In  any  event,  his  record  Is  a 
f.iinuiar  one  Uj  people  of  Houston 

His  was  a  long  life  and  not  only  the  span 
of  years  but  his  ability  In  so  many  fields  and 
the  depth  <t  his  Interest  In  so  many  phases 
of  ttie  [I'ltjlic  welfare  gave  him  a  career  ecjual 
to  the  i.-inbined  careers  of  several  successful 
men 

As  .1  uiwyr-r  62  ye.it.s  with  the  hlsUjrlc  firm 
now  known  as  B.iker.  Botts,  Andrews  A:  Shep- 
lierd  Mr  Andrews  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  top  attorneys  of  the  Nation 

He  was  no  less  .successful  In  a  career  as  a 
businessman    of    nati(;nal    Importance 

Probably  his  ouUitandlng  accomplishment 
was  the  steering  of  Lonn-Bell  Lumber  Co 
through  a  depressi(rri  -  brought  bankrtiptcy 
wlien  the  nfTnlrs  of  this  on«-tlma  Riant  In 
the  field  of  lumbtr  seamed  hopeless  It 
has  been  generally  rtc(?fnlH#<l  that  what 
Mr  Anilrrwi  did  for  I^itiR-B«ll  and  he  went 
from  liiindlifiB  the  coinpany's  legal  nfTnlr* 
Into  niuin\]f  Inking  iiv«r  th«  (llrrrt  op^rn- 
fion  of  the  'ofnfmny  ha*  b*PU  fiiaJrhed  In 
few  )u»<niii'f  Iti  th^  Mntlofi 

Arid  ("iig'Hiill  «a«  otily  ofta  itl  rnnfiy  bual- 
h««a  mul  f)fiaii/l>«l  i>(i*iifprl«MHi  Ui  Whli  ti  Mr 
Ahiit'W  l«f)i  hi*  Kfaal  lalanl  tml  i/filr  aa  a 
Uwyar  (Mil  ua  >t  a\fn  Urf  at  \tt\mm  a4vla#r 

till)  (haaa  iwiii  i^»nitif%  In  law  a(l<t  t*i(«l- 
riaaa  imt»</fUnt  m  th«y  w«f»  mMU  U(*  only 
•  p«f(  lit  iha  a^iiva  Ufa  Mr    Artdr«w*  llvad 
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His     participation     In    public    affairs    over- 
shadowed these  private  careera. 

Again.  tiUa  editorial  will  not  try  to  re- 
rouut  even  the  niajor  public  flelda  In  which 
Mr  Andrews  waa  intorasted  and  In  which 
he  served. 

For  example,  as  bead  of  the  city  planning 
rommlaalon  for  16  years,  he  has  had  more 
to  do  with  Houston  planning  than  any  other 
>ing!e  Individual. 

But  hta  interest  ranged  from  Houston  to 
h.t,aie.  national,  and  International  affairs. 
As  recounted,  he  was  interested  in  dty  plan- 
i.ii.g  but  he  was  no  leas  deeply  Interested 
.i!;d    Influential    in    U.3.   foreign   policy. 

Mr  Andrews  was  not  a  man  who  scorned 
t>  11  Ilea — either  the  philosophical  approach 
to  government  or  active  political  affairs. 
.KnA  as  would  be  expected  In  a  man  of  Mr. 
Andrews'  consclentlousneaa,  he  followed  the 
tl.  tiles  .  f  his  own  conscience  In  political 
liuit  te.'S 

Cienerally  In  national  afTalra  Mr  Andrews — 
and  It  was  known  that  his  depreaalon  ex- 
periences with  Ixjng-Bell  and  other  business 
concerns  gravely  influenced  his  thinking — 
a.LS  a  liberal  Democrat.  Tet  anyone  who 
would  automatically  put  Mr.  Andrews  Into 
any  jxiiitlcal  camp  would  be  making  a  grave 
mistake  He  did  his  own  thinking  and  his 
leadership  was  always  for  the  individual  or 
t^le  movement  that  he  thought  best  for  his 
citv.  .State,  or  country. 

Then  Mr  Andrews  was  active  In  founda- 
tions—notably the  Welch  Foundation  of 
which  he  was  trustee^-  and  In  organizations 
de.uied   to  charily  or  to  public  betterment 

But     even     the     recounting     of     t>oth     Mr. 
,^T;drews■     private    and    public    careers 
f-i'ls  to  give  the  full  flavor  of  this  man. 

The  real  st^iry  Is  the  man  himself. 

First  and  foreoaoet.  Mr.  Andrews 
n..>.:\  of  old-fafhtoned  Integrity.  His  stand- 
ards of  conduct  were  those  traditional  ones 
\liA\.  made  uur  country  grcsat. 

Mr.  Andrews  never  lived  In  the  past. 
Though  87  years  of  age  he  was  active  up  to 
Just  a  few  months  ago  and  his  nttlttide  t\nd 
.i;  proach  to  a.Talrs  was  that  of  a  man  30 
vears  younger  Reminiscing  and  living  In 
the  past  were  not  for  Mr.  Andrews. 

But  the  good  things  of  the  past — the 
character,  the  integrity,  the  obligation — 
were  his. 

Mr  Andrews  was  a  man  of  education — a 
n.an  of  culture  Tall,  large,  he  waa  a  man 
of  great  dignity.  But  this  quiet  dignity 
c  'u!d  not  hide  his  warmth.  No  man  ap- 
pre^ilated  friends  more— and  no  man  was 
more  careful  to  see  to  it  tliat  he  merited 
friendship  by  his   thoughtfulness. 

Yes  -  by  every  standard  Jesse  .Andrews  was 
truly  a  gro.it  man. 

!From  the  Houston  Post.  Dec    30,   1981] 

HoVST'N    I.NDEBTTD   TO   JCSSE    AHDaTWS 

Hjufcton  has  t>cen  fortunate  In  the  num- 
ber of  brilliant  men  who  came  here  In  their 
eiirly  years  and  who  gave  unselfishly  of  their 
time  and  effort  to  Its  development  and  bet- 
t-rinent  Such  a  man  was  Jesse  Andrews, 
who  died  in  his  87th  year. 

Andrews  was  chairman  of  the  Hoiiaton 
(  iiy  Planning  CommlMlon  for  10  years,  re- 
>.gnlng  on  hu  80th  birthday  In  10M.  During 
lira  tunc  the  city  grew  from  an  area  of  73 
square  miles  tn  ins  squart  mllee  and  from 
Tfl.-s  000  p-opir  to  approximately  800,000.  In 
tribute  U)  his  contrlbiitlnni  as  chairman,  the 
H oimuin  rhnptrr  of  thfl  Armrrlrnn  Institute 
of  Arrhit««u  last  fMr  honored  him  at  a 
'"«tim/miat  dinner. 

Andrews  waa  b'rrn  in  Wat^rpronf,  !>«.,  In 
1 174,  thu  mm  of  a  (l4>e<of  tM  sitMlMtf  lit 
J'froraoii  (;<ll««a  In  WaalilngUm,  MtM  ,  nAd 
il.tn  *fiurrd  ihs  L/nlvcrslty  ui  Ti^mi  N« 
food  A  ba0tt«t'>r'«  rtsgrM  und  th^n  «  Uw  d«' 

Vium       Ha    0ama    U»    t|/M«stOft    In    iWNI    RfUr 
ifrn<malinf  and  tiegan  th«  prMtlee  of  Uv, 

He  WM  senUjr  piaUktf  In  th*  Uw  Arm  uf 
Unk-er.  Boiia,  Aiulrews  h  Hht-pherd,  which  h» 


Joined  as  an  employee  In  1899  when  it  was 
Baker.  Botts.  Baker  *  Lovett. 

At  the  university  he  played  right  guard 
on  the  flrct  football  team  and  was  a  member 
of  Sigma  Alpha  ^;ieUon  fraternity.  In  19&0 
Houston  alumni  of  the  fraternity  presented 
him  Its  SAE  of  the  Tear  Award  for  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  community  and  the  fra- 
ternity. 

Berrlce  to  his  fellow  man  was  a  fundamen- 
tal part  of  the  philosophy  of  Jesse  Andrews. 
He  believed  In  hard  work,  diligence,  and 
thrift.  He  loved  Houston  and  Houston  is 
a  much  better  place  because  he  lived  here. 
The  community's  debt  to  him  Is  a  large  one. 

[From  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Dec.  30,  1961] 
Last  Rrrts  Set  Monday  roa  Jesse  Aiwdrews 

HouBton  will  say  a  last,  sad  goodby  Mon- 
day to  Jesse  Andrew?,  a  giant  in  law,  poli- 
tics, and  finance  who  helped  make  his  city 
great. 

Andrews.  87,  senior  partner  of  the  law 
firm  of  Baker,  Botts,  Andrews  6t  Shepherd, 
and  for  16  years  chairman  of  the  city  plan- 
ning conunlsslon,  died  Friday  after  a  long 
lllneas. 

Fimeral  services  are  to  be  held  at  4  p.m. 
Monday  at  ChrUt  Church  Episcopal  Cathe- 
dral, 1117  Texas,  with  Rt.  Rev.  John  F.  Hines, 
bishop  of  the  Fplscopal  diocese  of  Texas, 
the  Very  Reverend  J  Milton  Richardson,  dean 
of  the  cathedral,  and  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Sum- 
ners officiating.  Rev.  Mr  Sumners  Is  rector 
of  St.  John  the  Divine  Episcopal  Church. 

Burial   will   be    In    Glenwood    Cemetery. 

Andrews,  who  lived  at  1715  Kirby.  Is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife.  Celeste,  and  a  son,  Mark 
Edwin  Andrews,  a  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 

A  native  of  'Waterproof,  La.,  Andrews  was 
the  son  of  a  physician.  He  attended  the 
University  of  Texas  and  was  a  guard  on  the 
school's  first  football  team  In  1893. 

His  first  Job  as  a  lawyer  in  1899  was  with 
the  firm  In  which  he  remained — then  named 
Baker,  Botts,  Baker  i  Lovett. 

During  his  legal  career  he  was  sent  to  Kan- 
sas City,  and  there  took  on  the  Job  of  coun- 
seling his  client,  the  Long-Bell  Lumber  Co. 
and  saving  the  mviltlmllllon -dollar  firm  from 
bankruptcy. 

His  successful  court  fight  for  a  lumber 
Industry  depletion  allowance  set  the  prece- 
dent that  later  obtained  the  all-Important 
depletion  allowance  for  the  oil  Industry. 

The  Job  In  Kansas  City  took  17  years. 
When  It  was  finished,  Andrews  returned  to 
Houston  In  1935  and  plunged  actively  Into 
city  and  State  affairs.  His  work  for  the 
Democratic  Party  In  Texas  brought  tributes 
from  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman. 

He  was  on  the  planning  commission  until 
1956,  when  he  resigned  at  the  age  of  82. 

Services  are  being  handled  by  Settegast- 
Kopf  Funeral  Home,  3320  Kirby. 


(From  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Dec.  31,  1961] 
JzssK  ANDaxws 

Houston  lost  one  of  Its  most  famous  cltl- 
sens  Friday  when  Jesse  Andrews  died  at  the 
ags  of  87.  Mr.  Andrews  headed  one  of  the 
city's  largest  and  best-known  legal  firms. 
He  was  active  In  politics,  finance,  and  civic 
activities. 

For  Ifl  yeftrs,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
city  planning  cnmmlaslon.  Ha  headed  the 
Aonlnf  rommlMlnn,  which  pr»p«r»d  a  eoning 
nrdlnanM,  and  led  th#  flirht  Uit  \\»  adrrptlon, 
H*  b#ad«d  th#  postwar  pUnnIng  oommisslon, 
whMh  frftpafMl  »n  #tO  million  imtrrc^»fn«ni 
pfn^fum  t(tr  lh«  ritf,  und  wm  vnthuMiuttki* 
nUf  mtprimm  by  U>«  v<7i«rs 

Mr  Ai»df*w«  WM  MM><4Ul«d  with  i\f  Uw 
firm  ut  liHtnir,  H«HU,  Aitdrtws  4  HUnp^utrd 
t<>f  n  v**f*  ("  ^iWiUM,  iM  WMA  an  unilmel' 
Mtu  libsrut  of  rr«nklin  R^>omv«H  pcrnua* 
atofi,  and  U  ersdlted  with  t)«lptim  to  kMp 
Texas  In  the  Roosevelt  column  in  1044. 


When  the  depression  struck  he  took  charge 
of  the  Long-Bell  Lumber  Oo.  in  Kansas  City 
and  guided  It  through  reorganlxatlon.  In  a 
sense  he  was  responsible  for  the  depletion 
aUowaiMX  enjoyed  by  the  oil  Indu&try,  since 
he  persuaded  the  lawmakers  to  include  such 
an  allowance  for  the  lumber  industry  when 
the  Income  tax  law  was  first  adopted  in  1913. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Texas  In 
1895,  Mr.  Andrews  played  on  the  university's 
first  football  team. 

Mr.  Andrews  was  a  kindly,  courteous 
gentleman.  A  man  of  leadership  and  vision, 
he  will  be  mourned  by  thousands  who  knew 
and  loved  him.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
Houston  sees  another  like  him. 


RESOLtTTION     BT     THX     HOUSTON     DEMOCaATlC 

Womak's  Club 

'V^'hcre:.s  the  greatest  strength  of  a  com- 
munity or  nation  is  the  character  and  integ- 
rity of  Ita  citizens,  and  the  progress  of 
society  depends  largely,  if  not  entirely,  on 
the  leadership  and  Inspiration  of  those  gifted 
and  dedicated  individuals  to  whom  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  look,  much  as  a  navigator  in 
olden  times  looked  to  the  stars,  as  fixed  and 
Ui.changing  guldep>osts;  and 

Whereas  a  great  Houstonlan  and  American, 
the  Honorable  Jesse  H.  Andrews — attorney, 
political  leader,  social  builder — ^who  through 
the  years  richly  deserved  and  emphatically 
earned  the  name  "Mr.  Democrat,"  given  to 
him  In  respect  for  his  achievements  as  a  citi- 
zen and  a  dynamic  leader  in  the  Democratic 
Party,  which  he  loved  and  faithfully  served, 
and  whose  cause  he  many  times  advanced. 
Is  one  of  those  rare  individuals  up>on  whose 
shoulders  are  placed  the  burden  and  respon- 
sibility of  setting  the  pace  and  leading  the 
way  for  the  people;  and 

Whereas  Jesse  Andrews  has  been  called 
unto  his  fathers  and  has  laid  down  his  bur- 
dens at  the  end  of  a  long  and  valuable  life 
of  service,  his  passing  bringing  forth  grief 
and  praise  from  untold  and  countless  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  from  such 
stalwart  leaders  In  democracy  as  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Ralph  Yarlxjrough,  Vice  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  and  the  late  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn;  and  we  who  have  worked  with  him 
and  under  his  outstanding  leadership  and 
inspiration  do  hold  him  forever  in  the  high- 
est and  warmest  esteem:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Houston  Democratic 
Woman's  Club  do  acknowledge  Its  debt  to 
him,  and  do  spread  upon  its  permanent  rec- 
ords this  solemn  expression  of  love  and  ad- 
miration for  Jesse  (Mr.  Democrat)  Andrews, 
with  Its  pledge  to  follow  loyally  and  Inde- 
fatigably  in  his  footsteps  toward  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  I>emocratic  Party's  objective 
of  a  greater  America. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  caused  our 
hands  and  seal  this  18th  day  of  January  A.D. 
1962,  at  Houston,  Harris  County,  Tex,  here- 
unto to  be  affixed. 

Mrs.   Harry    C.   Austin, 

President. 
Miss  Chattti  Slatton, 

Secretary. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr.  HUMPHlunr.  liAdam  Presldtiit, 
X  aik  unanlfflous  ootuMmt  that  the  oi  der 
for  thf)  auorum  call  b«  reminded. 

'ii)«  vnvMiaina  omctn.  with- 
out o^^peiUtn,  iiunto  ord^rod. 


ADJOVntflAZm  TO  FRIDAY 
Mr,  HUMFKRinr.    Mad*m  PrMident, 
iX  there  U  no  further  business  to  come 
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before  the  Senate  at  this  time — and  I 
gather  that  there  is  none — I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon,  on  Friday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  <at  4 
o'clock  and  7  minutes  pm  »   the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Friday,  February  '2   196i* 
at  12  o'clock  meridian 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  rectived  by  tJu' 
Senate  January  31,  1962: 

In  the   Coast  Giard 

The  foHowint;  U  S  Coast  Guard  olBcers  far 
promt^tion  to  the  permanent  rvink  •<{  ro.ir 
atlmiriU   in    the   US    Coast   GuirU 

Capt     William    D    Shields 

Capt    Richard   D    Schmidtman 

Capt.  WiiUrd   J    Smith 

Coast  and  Geodftic   Sirvey 

Subject  to  quallflcationa  provided  by  law 
the  following  for  permanent  ;ippolntment  t<' 
the  griwle  indicated  in  the  Coa.st  and 
Geodetic  Survey 

To  be  ensigns 

Donald  Glen   Pope]c;y 
Harold  Neill  Estes,  Jr 
Herbert  Anthony  C'anse 
Thotn.is  Patrick  Gilmcre 
Holland  Lee  Lech 
Daniel  Dlgnan  Sweeney 
Herbert  Lee  Manebrtdge 

V  S       COVRT     Of    Cl.AXMS 

Oscar  H  Davis,  of  New  York  to  be  associ- 
ate Judge  of  the  US  Court  of  Claims,  vice 
Joseph  W    Madflen.  retired. 

In   the   Navy 
Rear    Adm     Peter    Corradl.    ClvU    Engineer 
Corps    US    Navy,  to  be  Chief  of  the  Bureiu 
of   Yards   and    Docks   In    the   Departmen*    or 
the  Navy  for  a   term  of  4  years 

COMPTRULI-ER    OF     THE     ClRRENeY 

The  following-named  person,  who  Wiis  ap- 
pointed during  the  List  recess  of  the  Sen  itiv 
to  the  position  indicated 

James  J  Saxon,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  vice  Ray  M  Oldney. 
resigned 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive    nomination    confirmed    by 
the  Senate,  January  31,  1962: 
Director  or   Central   Intellk.ence    AiiENtY 

John    A     McCone,    of    Callfurnia.     to    be 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W'hDM  .Sl)\N  .  J  \M    VMN    .')1.    I'.Ml'J 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain,  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp 
D  D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  84  5:  Blessed  is  the  man  whu-i-^ 
strength  is  in  Thee. 

Almii,'hty  God,  may  our  hearts  ex- 
pand with  pride  and  tjratitude  that  we 
are  Thy  children  and  the  citizens  of  a 
country  whose  national  life  us  rooted  in 
the  Kroat  spiritual  principles  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherh(X)d 
of  man 

Grant  that  we  may  have  a  mnrp  dar- 
ing confidence  in  the  dynamic  reality  and 
power  of  these  impressive  veiities  and 
virtues  and  recotinize  our  responsibility 
to  help  make  them  regnant  in  the  realm 


of  universal  history  and  in  the  life  of 
burdened  and  brukenheart<'d   humanity 

We  earnestly  beseech  Ther  that  t)ur 
President,  our  Speaker,  and  all  who  are 
.servinu  our  Nation  in  the  affairs  of  rov- 
eriiment  may  b<>  kept  by  Thy  L-race  in 
the  ways  of  honor  und  intek^rity  CJird 
them  with  faith  and  fuititudf  Give 
them  \M.sdom  and  understanding;  pa- 
tiencf  and  perseverance  as  they  laboi  for 
the  dawnini;  of  that  bltssed  day  when 
reason  and  righteousness  shall  b«'  plon- 
ously  triumphant 

Hear  u-.  m  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace     Amen. 


THK   JOURNAL 


The    Journal    of    the    procet-din^'s    of 
yesterday  was  read  and   approved. 


MESSAGES    PROM    THK    PFtESIDENT 

Sundry  me.s.sai.;t'>  m  writing  fium  the 
Prt'sideiU  uf  the  Uruteil  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr  Hatch- 
ford    one  of  hi.>  secrf.aries 


SECRET   NEGOTIATIONS  WIIH    I  HK 
SOVIET    UNION 

Mr  ALGI-iR  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imcms  consent  to  addre.s?  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  rt  vise  and  cxteii  1  mv 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obxctiun 
to  the  riHiuest  ol  the  t;e:ulfman  fiom 
Texas' 

There  was  no  ubp'Ction 

Mr  ALGER  Mr  Speaker  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  developtnents  of 
the  last  few  days  which  indicate  the 
President  may  be  mdulmng  in  further 
secret  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  We  are  still  trying  to  find  out 
exactly  what  went  on  in  Vienna  when 
the  President  met  with  Khrushchev 
Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  American 
people  have  ever  been  siven  a  frank  re- 
port uf  that  meeting 

News  accounts  of  the  past  few  days 
lead  me  to  believe  the  President  is  in- 
dulgmg  in  more  .secret  diplomacy  with 
the  Soviets  and  I  am  concerned  with 
what  direction  such  meetings  may  lead 
our  national  policy  and  with  the  ability 
of  these  who  may  be  conducting  the 
negotiations  We  learn,  from  the  news- 
papers, that  Pierre  Salinger,  the  Presi- 
dent's publicity  man.  spent  4  hours 
With  the  Soviet  representative  m  Pans 
early  this  week  and  then  flew  home  t<.) 
take  part  in  a  Wliite  House  meetiiik;  with 
Khrushchev's  son-in-law.  the  editor  of 
Izvestia.  and  is  now  preparing  to  make 
an  official  visit  to  Moscow  ;n  behalf  of 
the  President 

I  question  Mr  Salinger's  background 
and  ability  to  lariy  on  n>'«otiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  He  is  not  an  elected  oflfl  lal.  his 
appoiiitment  on  the  White  House  staff 
has  never  been  confirmed  by  any  lei;is- 
lative  body  His  responsibility  is  di- 
rectly to  the  President  and  his  sole  duly 
it  would  appear  from  the  per.sonai 
propaganda  buildup  we  h.ave  been  sub- 
jected to  over  the  past  year,  is  to  krep 
the  President  in  the  public  eye  and  t(j 
improve  his  Gallup  Poll  rating      There 


is  nothiiiK  in  ills  background,  as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  learn,  which  would 
eijiip  hini  to  conduct  any  kind  of  ne^o- 
ti  it  ions  with  the  Russians,  or  to  advise 
resi)onsibl»'  offlcials  on  foreign  policy 

I  think  It  i.s  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  tell  the  Connie. ss  if  he  is  engaging  in 
secret  diplomacy  with  Khrushchev  We 
eatuiot  afford  another  Vienna  We  can- 
not take  a  (  hance  that  the  young  and 
inrxp'-rienc»'d  White  House  publicity 
man  wil.  b>-  iibN-  to  deal  successfully  with 
the  tou^'h  representatives  of  the  Krem- 
lin We  need  t  xpenenced  negotiators 
a  sound  policy  based  on  American  self- 
mten  si  and  honesty  with  Congress  and 
the  American  p«'ople  as  to  just  what  is 
i!Oint;  on  and  what  the  President  tiopes 
to  acromplisli 


ADMINISTRATION   ANTICS 

M:  GROSS  Mr  Stn-aker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.-ent  to  address  the  House  toi 

1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  m> 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  uf  the  ^;entleman  from  Iiiwa? 

There  w  ;is  no  objection 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  m  Punle 
del  Este.  Uruguay,  the  vote  has  b<'en 
takrn  and  Fidel  Castro  has  been  given 
an  inaudible  slap  on  the  wrist  The  two 
laife.vt  countries  on  the  South  American 
rotitinent  sat  it  out  on  the  sidelines 
This  may  mean  that  Douglas  Dillon  will 
head  fur  South  America  soon  to  pledge 
them  another  $20  billion 

Meanwhile  Pierre  Salinger  has 
eineited  as  the  new  Secretary  of  State 
in  negotiations  between  Moscow  and 
Washington,  with  stopovers  in  such  way- 
pomts  as  Pans 

With  tiie  moonshot  missing,  and 
Astronaut   Glenn  grounded   for  another 

2  weeks,  fx-rhaps  there  will  be  room  m 
the  newspapers  for  a  report  on  the  Hat- 
tit  kl  and  McCoy  feud  in  Massachusetts 


DEPARTMENT  OF  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr  LINDSAY  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conM-nt  to  address  the  Hous*' 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  LINDSAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  make  clear  my  position  on  the 
subject  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs 

First  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  create  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
I  hiive  spf)ken  and  written  at  some  length 
un  the  subject  My  experience  m  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
under  the  p:i.senhower  administration 
and  as  a  Memb<'r  of  Congress  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  present  PVderal 
structuie  in  respect  of  urban  matters  m 
the  executive  branch  is  uncoordinated 
and  scattered  For  the  sake  of  house- 
keeping alone,  this  move  is  important 
in  order  to  collect  under  one  roof  the 
many  areas  of  P'ederal  approaches  to 
urban  problems  now  scattered  in  a  va- 
riety of  departments,  bureaus,  and  sub- 
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agencies  The  bill  that  I  drafted  I  think 
IS  a  better  bill  than  the  administration's 
bill  The  concept,  however,  is  the  same. 
and  I  will  support  the  proposed  reorgani- 
zation plan 

Serond,  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  an  enlargement  of  the  Federal 
Government  any  more  than  did  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  reorganization  of  the 
S  cial  Security  Agency  and  other  Fed- 
eral interests  into  a  single  executive  de- 
partment, the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,    and    Welfare 

'ITiird.  President  Kennedy's  injection 
of  a  racial  l.ssue  into  the  subject  of  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  is  shame- 
ful If  the  proposal  is  sound,  it  should 
be  voted  on  and  passed.  If  it  is  unsound. 
;t  should  not  The  proposal  should  be 
considered  on  its  merits  alone.  It  is  un- 
preccKlented  that  a  President  would  an- 
nounce his  appointee  to  either  an  execu- 
tive agency  or  a  court  in  advance  of  the 
creation  of  the  ofUce  Mr  Weaver,  the 
present  head  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  is  a  New  Yorker  whom 
I  have  long  known  suid  admired.  He  is 
a  leading  exp>ert  on  the  subject  of  hous- 
ing. He  would  certainly  be  an  excellent 
choice  to  head  a  Department  on  Urban 
Affairs  when  and  if  created,  and  I  for 
ono  would  applaud  such  a  selection.  The 
clear  implication  of  President  Kennedy's 
statement  was.  however,  that  -he  was 
making  the  advance  announcement  of 
his  proposed  choice  because  Mr.  Weaver 
is  a  Negro  not  because  he  is  necessarily 
the  best  man  This  does  a  disservice  to 
Mr  Weaver,  a  dedicate!  public  servant, 
and  to  the  cause  of  civil  rights  and  its 
advancement 


REPORT  ON  NATIONS  AERO- 
NAUTICS ACTIVITIES— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  'H.  DOC    NO    324) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers. 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

Tn  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  206 ib)  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958.  as  amended.  I  transmit  here- 
with a  report  for  the  calendar  year  1961. 
on  this  Nation's  aeronautics  and  space 
activities. 

During  1961.  major  attention  was  de- 
voted to  establishing  our  policy  objective 
of  space  leaderslilp  and  to  accelerating 
our  efforts  toward  achieving  that  objec- 
tive. 

In  my  message  to  the  Congress  on 
May  25.  1961.  I  stated  that  a  leading  role 
in  space  achievements  may  well  hold  the 
key  to  this  country's  future.  That  I  re- 
affirm Last  year,  we  made  necessary 
decisions  and,  with  the  support  of  the 
Congress,  stepped  up  the  pace  of  per- 
formance. EN^en  greater  strides  must  be 
made  in  the  coming  months  and  years, 
and  thus  the  recommended  budget  which 
I  submitted  to  the  Congress  earlier  this 
month  contains  requests  for  funds  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963  space  program,  totaling 


$5.5  billion,  an  increase  of  $2.4  billion 
over  fiscal  year  1962  and  $3.7  billion  over 
fiscal  year  1961. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  activities  In  space  be  devoted  to 
peaceful  purposes  and  during  1961  we 
made  significant  progress  in  that  regard. 
Such  progress  included  space  projects  to 
help  keep  the  peace  and  space  projects 
to  increase  man's  well-being  in  peace. 

In  summary  form,  the  accompanying 
report  indicates  the  contributions  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  to  a  national  space  pro- 
gram. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House.  Januarj  31.  1962. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
RESOURCES  —  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  323) 

The  SPELMCER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  tne  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Management  of  our  agricultural  re- 
sources to  meet  the  triple  goals  of  in- 
creased farm  income,  lower  cost  to  the 
taxpayer,  and  reduced  farm  surpluses 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  diflBcult 
problems  confronting  the  Nation.  A 
good  start  was  made  last  year.  Net 
farm  income  rose  $1  billion,  and  income 
per  farm  Increased  almost  $350.  Gov- 
ernment stocks  of  farm  products  were 
reduced  for  the  first  time  In  9  years. 
Budgetary  costs  were  below  those  t-hat 
would  have  been  Incurred  under  the  pro- 
grams that  were  replaced.  All  this  was 
accomplished  at  the  same  time  food 
prices  were  reduced  below  their  level  a 
year  earlier. 

But  the  emergency  programs  enacted 
last  year  are  expiring.  There  is  a  criti- 
cal need  for  permanent  legislation  to 
consolidate  the  gains  of  1961  and  to  pro- 
vide a  realistic  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  agriculture  in  the  years  ahead, 
a  program  with  which  we  can  con- 
tinue to  move  forward  toward  full 
utilization  of  our  abundance.  The  drift 
toward  a  chaotic,  inefficient,  surplus- 
ridden  farm  economy,  though  halted  last 
year,  will  resume  unless  prompt  action 
Is  taken.  In  addition,  new  problems 
hr.ve  developed  in  commodities  not  cov- 
ered by  the  1961  legislation.  Unantici- 
pated changes  in  constmier  demand 
have  produced  still  further  surpluses. 
A  reversion  to  the  former  programs  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains  will  Inevitably 
bring  both  enormous  surpluses  and  de- 
pressed farm  Income,  seriously  injuring 
a  large  segment  of  our  economy. 

OVX    INCREASING    PRODUCTIVITT 

Our  rapidly  growing  capacity  to  pro- 
duce far  outruns  the  growth  of  our  do- 
mestic and  foreign  demand  for  food  and 
fiber.  This  offers  us  an  opportunity  to 
manage  abvmdance,  rather  than  scarcity, 
tm  opportunity  that  is  unique  among 
nations  of  the  world.  It  is  relatively 
new  even  for  the  United  States. 

Early  in  this  century  there  was  seri- 
ous question  whether  agriculture  could. 


with  the  closing  of  the  land  frontier, 
continue  to  meet  the  food  and  fiber  de- 
mands of  a  growing  population.  Tlie 
rate  of  growth  In  farm  output  was  de- 
clining, and  food  and  fiber  prices  were 
rising  relative  to  other  prices.  I*ubllc 
policy  emphasized  resource  conserva- 
tion and  Investment,  and  publicly  sup- 
ported research  and  education  were  de- 
signed to  speed  progress  in  agricultural 
productivity. 

By  the  mid-1920's.  these  efforts  began 
to  bring  dramatic  results.  Agricultural 
productivity  began  to  rise  and  farm  em- 
ployment began  to  decline.  But  the  full 
implications  of  this  rapid  technological 
progress  In  agriculture  were  obscured — 
first  by  the  depression,  then  by  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  and  then  by  the  Korean 
conflict.  During  the  depression  the 
overriding  problem  was  the  catastrophic 
decline  In  demand  for  farm  products,  and 
policy  was  directed  to  protecting  farm 
prices  and  Incomes  from  Its  conse- 
quences. During  the  war  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  agricultural  programs  were  de- 
signed to  encourage  increases  in  output 
to  meet  emergency  demands  and  to  pro- 
tect farm  Incomes  when  these  abnormal 
demands  disappeared. 

But  In  the  1950's,  agriculture  felt  the 
full  effects  of  earlier  program.s  to  raise 
productivity.  Farm  output  Increased  by 
more  than  one-fourth  while  use  of  la- 
bor declined  by  one-third.  Surpluses 
accumulated  and  farm  prices  were 
brought  under  Increasing  pressure. 
Prices  today  are  lower  relative  to  other 
prices  than  during  the  first  two  decades 
of  this  century,  even  though  crops  are 
now  harvested  from  40  million  fewer 
acres.  The  technological  revolution  In 
agriculture  continues  to  Increase  yield  at 
an  accelerating  rate.  Our  ability  to 
produce  more  than  the  market  can  ab- 
sorb will  continue  as  far  into  the  future 
AS  we  can  safely  predict,  outpacing  popu- 
lation growth.  Instead  of  a  shortage  of 
cropland,  as  many  have  long  predicted. 
It  now  appears  that  by  1980  we  will  need 
50  million  fewer  acres  than  we  have  to- 
day. 

The  commodity  programs  which  were 
designed  primarily  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies of  depression  and  war  have  re- 
tained for  agriculture  itaelf  only  a  small 
part  of  these  gains  from  Increasing  pro- 
ductivity. Most  of  the  gains  have  been 
passed  on  to  consumers.  We  spend  less 
than  20  percent  of  our  income  on  food; 
the  Western  European  spends  between 
30  and  50  percent  of  his  Income  on  food ; 
and  the  Russian  uses  60  percent  of  his 
income  for  this  same  purpose.  But  fail- 
tire  to  control  production  eflfectively  has 
dissipated  some  of  our  potential  gains  to 
both  farmers  and  consumers  by  drawing 
prime  resources  into  the  production  and 
storage  of  surplus  commodities. 

THE    NEKD    rOE    ACTION 

Most  industries  are  able  to  adjust  to 
excess  supply  or  reduced  demand  by 
variations  In  their  rate  of  production. 
The  larger  the  number  of  individual  pro- 
ducing units  and  the  more  Inflexible 
their  production  schedules,  however,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments.  Our  farm  production  is 
composed  of  millions  of  separate  pro- 
ducers   with   schedules   that   must    be 
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planned  a  year  or  more  in  advance.  Act- 
ing individually,  the  fanner  cannot  sluf  t 
readily  away  from  commodities  in  sur- 
plus.  Nor  will  lower  farm  prices  auto- 
matically assure  reduced  farm  output, 
unless  those  prices  fall  to  disastrous 
levels  and  remain  there.  Historically, 
lower  prices  have  been  met  by  increased 
output,  m  a  desperate  effort  by  the 
farmer  to  make  his  business  profitable 
and  to  >vaj  on  the  land. 

Four  independent  studies,  by  Cornell 
University.  Iowa  State  University,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress, 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  show  how  sharp  would 
be  the  drop  in  farm  prices  and  farm  in- 
come if  farm  prourams  were  abandoned. 
These  studies  agree  that  wheat  prices 
would  be  sliced  almost  in  half,  oat  prices 
25  percent,  barley  28  percent,  soybeans  38 
percent,  grain  sorghums  22  percent,  and 
dairy  17  percent.  Non-price-supi)orted 
commodities  would  also  suffer.  Live- 
stock commodities  would  drop  24  jsercent. 
egg  prices  20  percent,  cattle  prices  25  per- 
cent, hogs  30  percent,  and  broilers  and 
turkeys  even  lower  than  this  year. 

Nor  can  the  Federal  Government  be 
f.xpected  to  undertake  an  Indefinite  pro- 
gram of  large  and  unpredictable  budget 
expenditures  to  acquire  stocks  of  com- 
modities that  we  do  not  need  and  can- 
not use.  By  the  beginning  of  1961  — 
when  the  emergency  legislation  wa.<  in- 
troduced to  reduce  inventories — the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  over 
$9  billion  in  loans  and  inventories. 
Carrymi?  costs  exceeded  $1  bilhon  a 
year. 

This  large  and  continump  expend;ture 
did  not  result  In  any  increased  income 
to  the  farmer.  The  1.5  million  efficient 
family  farms  which  produce  87  percent 
of  our  total  production  are  technically 
progressive,  but  their  return  on  labor 
and  capital  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
rest  of  the  population.  Their  incomes 
are  highly  sensitive  to  year-to-year  fluc- 
tuations m  farm  output,  especially  wht>n 
It  i.s  unrelated  to  demand 

The  other  2  million  or  more  farm 
operators  who  produce  13  percent  of  all 
farm  products  sold  have  especially  low- 
incomes  because  they  own  or  control  too 
little  lar.d  or  too  little  capital,  and  often 
possess  loo  little  skill  or  manat:erial 
ability 

Small  t<jwn  and  rural  America  is  de- 
pendent for  prosperity  upon  the  farmer 
An  improvement  in  his  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  in  his  income  is  immediat*'ly 
refltxrted  in  an  improvement  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  small  urban  center  in  his 
community.  Any  program  should  bear 
in  mind  this  factor. 

Our  two  goals — improving  incom.  and 
reducing  costs — can  both  be  achieved 
only  If  farm  output  can  be  reduced  b*^- 
low  needs  for  several  years  and  then  be 
allowed  to  increase  at  a  rate  e-^jual  to 
the  i,'ro'.vth  in  demand.  Th.it  is  the 
framework  of  logic  and  fact  in  which 
we  now  propose  a  broad  new  farm 
proiiram  — a  program  in  four  part.s — 
each  equally  important  and  all  inter- 
dependent 

OBJEfTIVFS 

The  np\\  proqram  should  use  the  suc- 
cps.sful  emersency  legis'ation  passed  last 
year  to  e.stablish  guidelines  and  ."hould 


also  rely  upon  those  proven  tcchnirjues 
and  methods  that  have  been  employed 

in  the  past      It  should  be  designed: 

1.  To  make  maaimum  use  of  cur  pro- 
ductive abundance.  Our  agricultural  re- 
sources can  advance  the  cause  of  peace 
and  freedom  throughout  the  world,  they 
assure  Americans  of  a  high  standard  of 
living:  they  can  be  an  important  weapon 
against  po\erty  and  disease. 

2  To  seek  a  balance  between  produc- 
tion and  demand  that  will  avoid  the 
waste  of  private  etTort  and  public  re- 
sources. H'ce.  peanuts,  and  tobacco  al- 
ready enjoy  weil -balanced  p!uk;rams 
uho.se  principles  can  be  extended  l«) 
other  crops.  Propei  ly  balanced,  agricul- 
ture can  make  a  major  contribution 
toward  economic  sUibility  'Hie  farmer. 
the  con.'Jumer  and  the  taxpayer  ran  all 
.share  m  the  benefius,  without  .such 
balance,  idl  may  suffer. 

;?  To  provide  for  conservation  of  our 
land  and  water  resources.  Land  and 
water  not  needed  to  produce  f(jod  and 
fiber  should  be  directed  U^  alternalr.  c 
uses  of  b<  lie  fit  to  the  Nation. 

4.  To  autiate  and  expand  protjranii 
for  the  development  of  human  re.vjuice.i 
and  renewal  of  rural  communities  E.tch 
year  1  million  people  move  from  the  farm 
to  the  city.  Many  others  seek  part-time 
employment  to  supplement  meager  re- 
turns from  farm  labor.  Tht  hardship 
and  -sutfenni;  this  often  enUils  should  be 
allfviated,  und  these  workers  .issisted  in 
their  effoit.-  to  acquire  needed  .-.kill  -.  ob- 
tain joUs.  and  further  their  education. 
.Abundance,  balance.  conser\ation  de- 
velopment—these are  our  commonsense 
goals,  as  common.sen.se  as  A  B  C  D  The 
program  that  follows— an  A  B  C  D  farm 
program  for  the  19«j0s — is  designed  to 
meet  tho^e  i^oals 

This  is  a  proyr.im  for  maximum  frtv'- 
dom  and  fiexibility  in  the  operation  of 
individu.il  farm  enterpri.vs  Improve- 
ments in  farming  efflcienry  as  well  as 
shifts  among  ent>rprl.ses  must  not  only 
be  allowed — they  must  be  encoura.-ed 
They  are  in  the  long-run  national  inter- 
est: they  are  con.-i  tent  with  th:s  pro- 
^'ram'.s  overall  objtvtives 

The  new  commodity  program.^  recom- 
mend^xl  could  become  fffertive  only  after 
they  ar»'  approved  democratically  by  a 
two-third.s  majority  in  a  producer  refer- 
endum Producers  of  cottnn.  tobacco, 
rice,  peanuts,  and  whf-at  have  inn:;  fol- 
lowed this  proc-duie  of  choosing  jointly 
to  exert  a  measure  of  control  over  the 
production  and  marketing  of  their  crops, 
just  as  md-j.-^try  iTroup.-.  rxcrvxrc  control 
over  the  product  of  their  labor  and  in- 
vestment This  democratic  procedure 
can  be  ext-nded  to  other  farm  commod- 
ities 

r    rxi\«,DfD  usi  or   acriculturm    abusdan   e 
La.st  year  there  was  a  greaU-r  expan- 
sion   of    our    food-utilization    programs 
than  ever  before  in  our  hi.story 

Eic;hty-five  thousand  more  .sc1kx)1s. 
child-care  centers,  and  camps  are  re- 
ceiving fresh  milk  that  previously  had  no 
.^uch  opportunitv  Seven  hundred  thou- 
sand more  children  enj(.)y  a  hot  school 
lunch  B<jth  the  quantity  and  the  vari- 
ety of  food  distributed  to  more  than  6 
million  needy  persons  has  been  Increased 
substan.tiallv. 


A  pilot  food  stamp  program  In  eight 
communities  has  brought  such  encourag- 
ing results  that  its  adminiatrative  expan- 
sion m  a  further  trial  period  to  many 

additional  communities  is  Justified  and  is 
mcluded  in  the  new  budget. 

We  have  also  increased  our  ship- 
ments of  food  to  other  nations  under 
Public  Law  80,  tlius  using  our  agri- 
cultural abundance  to  combat  hunger 
and  contribute  to  economic  development 
throu^jhout  the  free  world.  We  have 
stfppttl  up  our  emphasis  on  .school  lunch 
programs  abroad,  thus  encouraging  both 
eilucation  and  tx'tter  nutrition  for  the 
using  Keneration.  on  which  so  much  of 
the  future  of  lhe.se  new  nations  depends 
We  shall  continue  to  expand  these  pio- 
K.'ums  wherever  fea.sible 

We  ha.  e  markedly  incrraaed  pro- 
.-raius  under  which  U.S.  food  i«  used  to 
lurlhrr  projects  for  social  and  economic 
development  m  emerging  nations.  To- 
day American  a^jricultural  abundance 
assists  such  projects  in  11  countries,  as 
Compared  with  only  2  in  1960.  And  more 
than  three-four' hs  of  the  local  currency 
accruing  from  tl)e  .sales  authorized  under 
title  I  in  1961  vvill  be  usi'd  for  ecoiKmic 
development  proktrams. 

Our  oveiali  shipments  under  Public 
l.aw  480  during  this  ti.scal  year  will  reach 
an  estimated  22  percent  more  than  those 
of     lie  previous  fi.scal  year. 

I.asi  year  the  Congress  extended  and 
impioved  iniblic  Law  480.  In  order  that 
our  food-for-peace  program  can  be  made 
ev(  n  more  e.'Tective  m  the  future  I  rec- 
i-iUiiiund 

'  1 »  An  amendment  of  title  II  of  I^lb- 
lic  I  a-A  4K0  to  p)  rmit  shipments  of  sur- 
plus commodities  .such  as  dried  beans 
and  peas  not  m  CCC  inventory; 

'2'  Provisions  to  broaden  the  purpo.se 
of  title  IV  to  include  market  develop- 
ment    and 

•3  A  new  title  V  to  promote  multi- 
national programs  for  food  assistance, 
autho'izing  the  President  to  negotiate 
and  earn  out  atjreements  for  this  pur- 
po.se  with  international  organizations 
and  other  intergovernmental  groupings. 

:i        I      REICMMIND       NEW      |-RUCaAMS      FOR      FIlZD 
i.RMVS        WHEAT        AND       DAIRT      PmoDUCTS      T> 

ACHir.  I     TJiE      rR.'crR     baiance     Brrw>fN 

IRoDLtTinN    AND    DtMAND.    AND    MOBUICAIUN 
or    THE    COTTO.S    PRoclRAM 

f  t  S  D     (1 R  A  I  N  .S 

loi  9  consecutive  years,  prior  to  l'J6l 
f  t  ed  iiain  suiplu.s«-.s  increased.  The  cost 
of  carrying  corn  and  gram  sorghum  in- 
ventories rose  to  nearly  $500  million  in 
1961.  and  the  total  piugram  co.st  rose  to 
a  record  level. 

The  1961  feed  main  program  has  re- 
versed this  trend  The  1961  crop  was 
800  million  bushels  smaller  than  it  uould 
ha\e  been  without  the  program.  The 
feed  grain  carryover  will  drop  for  the 
first  time  m  a  decade.  A  program  similar 
to  that  of  1961  remains  in  operation  for 
196J  only  Without  new  legislation,  the 
programs  which  failed  us  in  the  1950's 
will  autoir.atirallv  take  effixt  again  m 
1963 

The  feed  grain  program  I  reconinu  nd 
is  dtsigned  to  reduce  feed  grain  output 
to  a  level  that  will  maintam  prices  and 
incomes  in  the  feed  grain  and  livestock 
sectors  of  the  farm  economy  without 
continuous  ever-higher  surplus  accumu- 
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lation  Tliis  can  be  ticcompUshed  by 
establishing  a  mandatory  acreage  allot- 
ment on  all  feed  grains  large  enough  to 
meet  annual  domestic  and  export  re- 
o.i.irements,  for  all  purposes  imder  all 
J.I og rams,  less  that  amount  which  is  to 
l,e  deducted  from  the  carryover  stocks 
to  reduce  them  gradually  to  a  level  no 
higher  than  that  required  for  stability 
and  security.  Producers  would  share  in 
the  national  allotment  on  the  basis  of 
I)ast  production,  adjusted  for  unusual 
circumstances.  Pa>Tnents  for  diverted 
acreage  would,  of  course,  continue  to  be 
made  to  support  farm  income  while  sur- 
plus stocks  are  t)eing  reduced. 

Initiation  of  this  program  is  proposed 
for  the  1963  crop  year,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  a  producer  referendum. 


The  problems  of  wheat  production  are 
much  the  .same  as  for  feed  grains. 
Large  inventories  and  high  program 
co,«ts  were  Inherited  from  the  1950*8. 
The  temporary  1962  wheat  program  is 
expected  to  halt  the  accumulation  of 
wheat  surpliLses,  but  the  old  programs — 
which  have  already  failed — will  become 
effective  agam  for  the  1963  crop  imlcss 
legislation  is  promptly  enacted. 

I  recommend  a  wheat  program  which 
will  reduce  wheat  stocks  to  manageable 
levels.  Improve  the  competitive  position 
of  American  wheat  in  world  markets. 
and  maintain  the  incomes  of  wheat 
producers.  To  achieve  these  objectives, 
national  wheat  acreage  allotments  will 
be  established  by  estimating  the  actual 
requirements  each  year  for  millinq,  seed, 
and  for  export,  and  deducting  a  num- 
t)er  of  bushels  that  will  permit  us  to 
draw  upon  our  surplus  stocks  on  hand 
to  gradually  reduce  the  carryover  to  the 
level  required  for  stability  and  security. 
Marketing  certificates  would  be  used  to 
a.ssure  growers  a  price-support  level  be- 
tween 75  and  90  ixucent  of  parity  on 
the  domestic  allotment  and  up  to  90 
l)ercent  on  the  export  allotment  The 
national  allotment  would  be  apportioned 
among  all  growers,  including  small  grow- 
ers, on  the  basis  of  past  wheat  acreage. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  have 
authority  to  make  payments,  which  will 
help  to  maintain  producers'  incomes,  for 
mandatory  diversion  of  acreage  from 
wheat  to  soil-con.'^rving  u.ses,  and  to  of- 
fer such  payments  as  an  incentive  for 
further  voluntary  acreage  diversion. 

Initiation  of  this  program  is  necessary 
fnr  the  19G3  crop  year  As  in  the  case 
'if  feid  grains,  it  would  be  subject  to 
.ippr()v:il  by  a  producer  referendum. 

COTTON 

Cotton  suffers  cl  iefly  from  the  at- 
tempt to  adopt  a  single  legislative  pro- 
'ram  to  widely  dnercent  crop  needs. 
There  is  a  sharp  conflict  between  the 
Oemand  for  cheap  cotton  that  can  com- 
ix'te  effectively  with  .substitute  fibers  and 
the  need  for  support  levels  high  enough 
to  a.ssure  farmers  an  adequate  income; 
between  the  interest  of  textile  mlllown- 
f*rs — who  face  stiffening  world  compe- 
tition— in  low  raw  material  costs  and 
m  the  interest  of  the  producer  in  income 
suiTlciently  high  to  cover  his  costs;  and 
between  our  Nations  desire  to  expand 
further  our  world  trade  in  cotton  and  to 


hold  down  a  Federal  budget  already 
augmented  by  cotton  export  subsidies. 
These  conflicts  can  best  be  reconciled  by 
a  program  which  establishes  a  support 
price  upon  allotted  acreage  but  permits 
eflflclent  producers  to  grow  additional 
acreage  at  the  world  price. 

I  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  be  given  authority  to : 

1.  Establish  the  acreage  allotment  at 
a  level  which  would  produce  the  cotton 
needed  for  domestic  use  and  such  portion 
of  the  cotton  exports  as  he  may  deter- 
mine. 

2.  Authorize  growers  to  exceed  their 
farm  acreage  allotment  by  up  to  30  per- 
cent, with  the  cotton  produced  on  the 
additional  acreage  to  be  marketed  under 
a  plan  which  will  net  the  grower  ap- 
proximately the  world  market  price. 

DADtT    P«ODtTCTS 

Milk  and  dairy  products  constitute  one 
of  our  most  important  sources  of  nutri- 
ents. They  are  also  one  of  our  most 
valuable  farm  products,  bringing  twice 
the  cash  income  of  the  basic  crops. 

Incomes  of  dairy  farmers  were  im- 
proved by  the  bill  passed  by  Congress 
late  in  1960  to  increase  the  support  price 
for  milk  from  $3  06  to  $3.22  per  hundred 
pounds  and  by  the  increase  in  the  sup- 
port price  last  March  to  $3  40  per  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  current  marketing 
year. 

Unfortunately,  milk  producers  now 
face  a  serious  setback.  An  unexpected 
decline  in  the  consumption  of  milk  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  amounting  to  nearly 
3  billion  pounds,  will  result  in  Govern- 
ment expenditures  this  year  of  approxi- 
mately  $500  million  to  support  the  prices 
of  dairy  products.  There  is  no  evidence 
as  yet  that  this  decline  in  consumption 
will  be  reversed  in  the  year  ahead.  Under 
the  present  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  not  authorized  to  set  the  price- 
support  rate  for  milk  above  75  percent 
of  parity  unless  "necessary  in  order  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply."  Under  this 
law,  in  the  present  supply  situation,  the 
reduced  support  price  must  be  an- 
nounced for  the  marketing  year  begin- 
ning next  April  1. 

Such  a  reduction  in  milk  price  sup- 
ports will  gravely  impair  the  incomes 
of  milk  producers.  It  will  not,  however, 
succeed  in  reducing  Government  expend- 
itures to  a  rea.sonablc  and  justifiable 
level.  Even  at  75  percent  of  parity — 
the  minimum  level  specified  in  the  pres- 
ent law — Government  costs  for  support- 
ing prices  of  dairy  products  will  probably 
exceed  $440  million  next  year,  as  pro- 
duction continues  to  exceed  consump- 
tion. 

New  legislation  to  correct  the  short- 
comings of  the  present  dairy  price  sup- 
port laws  is,  therefore,  urgently  re- 
quired, for  the  benefit  of  both  farmer 
and  taxpayer.  I  recommend  passage  by 
the  Congress  of  legislation  which  will: 
(a)  maintain  the  income  of  the  dairy 
farmers  by  establishing  support  prices 
of  up  to  90  percent  of  parity  under  a  sup- 
ply-management program;  and  (b)  re- 
duce the  budgetary  expenditures  for  the 
dairy  price  support  program  to  the  cost 
of  acquiring  dairy  products  needed  for 
domestic  welfare  and  foreign  assistance 


programs,  up  to  a  maximimi  of  $300  mil- 
lion per  year,  plus  the  costs  incurred  in 
the  special  milk  and  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. 

Each  milk  producer  would  be  assigned 
a  marketing  oase  equal  to  his  market- 
ings of  milk  in  1961.  His  marketing 
allotment  for  the  current  year  would 
reflect  a  percentage  of  his  base  propor- 
tionate to  his  share  of  the  estimated 
commercial  demand  and  the  quantities 
needed  for  Government  programs  In  the 
national  Interest.  Producers  who  mar- 
ket milk  In  excess  of  their  allotments 
would  pay  surplus  marketing  fees  on 
such  milk,  which  would  be  used  to  pur- 
chase and  dispose  of  the  surplus  prod- 
ucts produced  from  excess  milk. 

Milk  producers  would  be  provided  an 
opportimlty  to  vote  upon  this  program  in 
a  referendum.  In  the  event  the  milk 
producers  reject  this  program  a  support 
price  would  be  established  at  such  a 
level  as  to  limit  budgetary  expenditures 
to  $300  million  a  year.  Authority  is  also 
requested  to  include  supply  management 
provisions  in  Federal  milk  marketing  or- 
ders when  desired  by  milk  producers  In 
markets  regulated  imder  such  orders. 

While  this  legislation  is  being  consid- 
ered and  implemented,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent disruption  of  markets  by  reduction 
of  price  supports  to  75  percent  of  parity 
as  required  under  the  present  law  on 
April  1,  1962,  I  recommend  enactment 
of  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  con- 
tinuation of  price  supports  on  dairy 
products  at  the  current  level  until  De- 
cember 31.  1962. 

III.   EmcrrNT  conservation   and  utilization 

or    LANS 

The  scope  of  agricultural  technology 
promises  abundance  tomorrow  as  well  as 
today.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history 
we  can  confidently  predict  that  our  fu- 
ture food  and  fiber  needs  can  be  met 
with  fewer  acres  of  cropland.  In  spite 
of  a  65  million  Increase  in  population  by 
1980,  our  farms  will  be  able  to  produce 
all  we  need  with  50  million  fewer  acres 
than  we  have  in  cropland  today. 

This  prospect  offers  us  an  opportimlty 
to  take  advantage  of  the  unused  acres 
for  a  wide  range  of  recreational,  es- 
thetic, and  economic  purposes.  Land 
use  changes  are  not  only  important  to 
balanced  production,  they  can  also  sup- 
ply the  growing  demand  for  outdoor  rec- 
reational areas  and  wildlife  promotion, 
for  woodlots  and  forests,  and  for  graz- 
ing. We  can  transfer  cropland  to  grass 
and  trees — and  we  can  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  wildlife  and  recreation  devel- 
opment In  the  small  watershed  pro- 
grams. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  encourage 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  land  uses,  to 
undertake  a  research  program  on  the 
conversion  of  land  to  alternate  purposes, 
and  to  Initiate  a  series  of  pilot  and  dem- 
onstration land  use  projects.  As  the 
pilot  plan  Is  evaluated  and  a  permanent 
program  for  land  use  developed.  It  will 
be  possible  for  our  supply  management 
efforts  to  place  less  emphasis  on  tempo- 
rary diversion  of  acreage  from  the  pro- 
duction of  specific  crops,  and  more  on 
the  permanent  utilization  of  acreage  to 
fulfill  other  public  needs. 
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An  effective  laud  use  program  also  re- 
quires the  following  additional  legisla- 
tion: 

1.  Amendment  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  expand 
the  ayricultural  conservation  program 
to  mclude  payments  and  cost -sharing 
arran^'ements,  under  lony-term  con- 
tracts, which  would  permit  changes  in 
cropping  systems  and  land  uses  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  soil, 
water,  forests,  wildlife,  and  recreational 
resources. 

2.  Amendment  of  the  BaJikhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  to  include  tlie  use  of 
land  acquired  under  that  act  for  recrea- 
tional development  and  wildlife  protec- 
tion. 

3.  Amendment  of  the  Water slied  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  to  share  m  the  cost  of 
any  land  acquired  by  local  organizations 
for  operation  as  a  reservoir  of  public 
fish,  wildlife  or  recreational  devel- 
opment. 

4.  Modification  of  the  Waterstied  Act 
to  provide  for  loans  for  recreational 
facilities. 

5.  Expansion  of  the  authority  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  make 
loans  to  farmers  for  recreational  en- 
terprises. 

Additional  Ugislation  for  conservation 
of  our  renewable  resources  is  also  neces- 
sary. These  recommendation.s  will  be 
included  in  a  message  I  will  send  to  the 
Congress  devoted  to  proposals  for  the 
maximum  utilization  of  our  land 
resources. 

IV.      DKVELOfMUrr      AND      UTILIZATION      OF 
ACRICT-l.TtrRES    UIU.AS    RK.SOIIU  »US 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ha.s 
launched  a  series  of  programs  for  the 
development  and  renewal  of  rural  areas 
and  rural  communities.  These  programs 
are  designed  to  end  rural  poverty  by 
offer mg  new  opportunities — both  agri- 
cultural and  nonagnculturaJ — to  rural 
people.  Activities  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Admmistration,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  Federal  Ex- 
tension Service,  and  other  Department 
agencies  are  bemg  coordinated  under  the 
rural  area  development  program  in  cla>»e 
cooperation  with  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Admmi.stration. 

To  make  the  most  of  the  human  re- 
sources m  these  rural  areas,  there  is 
one  need  that  transcends  all  ot-hcrs — 
that  IS  education.  Education  can  tnve 
them  new  vistas,  new  opportunities, 
new  skills  in  place  of  the  poverty  that 
no  price-support  program  will  ever  re- 
move 

Mo.st  of  the  necp.s.sary  activities  are 
already  authorized  by  law.  Howtvtr, 
.some   additional   authority   us   needed 

In  many  rural  areas,  the  dirBculty  of 
financing  adequate  safe  and  san.'ary 
housinsT  and  modern  community  facili- 
ties such  as  water  and  sewa^'e  systems, 
recreational  installation.s,  and  tran.spor- 
tation.  has  deterred  general  community 
improvement  and  more  rapid  industrial- 
ization. I  recommend,  tlierefore.  new 
legislation  to  enable  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  finance  .sewatre  sys- 
tems and  other  rural  community  fa- 
cilities. 


RTRVL       RJ;.NEW\L       AND      lOUCAnClN 

In  some  rural  areas  the  general  level 
of  economic  activity  and  family  income 
is  so  low,  and  ttie  lack  of  community 
facilitie.s  sC'  acute,  that  a  complete  new 
developmei  t  operation  is  the  only  sensi- 
ble soluliu:;  a  program  of  "rural  re- 
newal. ' 

For  these  areas,  in  addition  to  the 
nationwide  niral  area  devdupmeni  iiro- 
gram.  I  recommend  a  new  legislalnc 
program  under  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration,  to  provide  loans 
and  technical  as.sistance  to  local  i-ublic 
rural  renewal  corporatior^.s  The.-c  cor- 
porations would  aid  in  developing  new 
u.st>s  for  land  and  wat«T.  create  forest 
industry-  parks,  assist  small  farmers  in 
farm  consolidation  and  enlartrenient, 
and  d(  velop  needed  public  facilities,  m- 
cludmrr  outd(X)r  recreation  The  bill 
would  permit  loans  to  approved  public 
agencies  to  acquire,  develop,  and  dis- 
pose of  land  for  the.se  purpo.ses.  and  pro- 
vide for  other  loans  to  individual  farm- 
ers to  establi.sh  recreational  facilities 
and  other  income-prodicing  ent«"rprises 
Considerat.on  might  also  be  given  to 
making  loans  available  to  nirid  citi- 
zens, both  young  and  old.  for  vocational 
and  other  educational  training  not 
otherwise  available  but  essential  to  their 
preparation  for  nonfarm  jobs 

CONCLUSl'  i!« 

I  !.f  ^'oaLs  r>f  this  pro^-riun  for  fo'xl  and 
aenc  ilture  are  k^oals  on  which  there  u 
brr>ad  general  a:;reement 

First,  we  .seek  to  enable  effleient  farm 
operators  to  earn  incomes  equivalent  to 
those  earned  in  comparable  nonfarm 
occupations. 

Second,  we  seek  Continued  production 
of  food  and  fiber  at  rea.snnable  prices  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  Americans  and  to  rembnt  huntrer 
and  contribute  to  economic  ilevelopment 
throuk'hout  the  free  world. 

Third,  .-.ince  we  set^k  abundance  for  our 
children  a->  well  as  f.)r  our-elves.  we 
must  corLserve  and  use  wusely  our  re- 
sources of  land  and  water. 

Fourth,  we  seek  to  end  rural  poverty 
Farm  children,  and  many  farm  adults 
a-s  wi-!I,  net'd  improved  opportunities  for 
education  and  traininir.  to  equip  them  to 
earn  an  American  standard  of  living  in 
whatever  occupation  they  freely  choc.<:e 
to  follow 

We  will  rnioy  the  fruit.-,  of  thr  tech.- 
noloirical  revolution  in  American  agri- 
culture only  if  we  recotrnize  ILs  implica- 
tions. We  must  learn  to  live  with  an 
aericulMiral  economy  of  abundance 
rather  than  scarcity  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  approach  I  have  outlined  — a  com- 
prehen.sive.  lone-range  program  to  re- 
place the  present  patchwork  of  short-run 
emer;:'ency  measures 

John  F    Kennedy. 

TuF  Wurxr  Uor-^r  Ja'tun-^tj  7/    /'»')2 


VETERANS-  AmilNLSTH ATION  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
RESOLUTION  ?OR  THE  FISCAL 
YVJiR  ENDING  JUNE  .'jO    196-J 

Mr.  THOMAS  Mr.  Speaker,  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimou.s-consent 
atrreement   of   yesterday,  I  call    up   the 


joint  resolution  >  H.J.  Res.  612)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  oUur 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  b<>  considered  in  the  House  as 
m  Committee  (jf  the  Whole. 

The  Cieik  read  the  title  of  Uie  joint 
re.solution 

The  SPE-^KUi.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  riqutst  of  th.e  gentleman  from 
Texas  ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
tile  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject. I  trust  the  gentleman  ia  going  to 
take  ample  time  to  explain  thi«  re.solu- 
tion. 

Mr  THOMAS.  Yes,  we  will.  The 
gentleman  from  luwa  [Mr.  Jemsi.n  1  and 
I  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  all  here,  and  we  will  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  any  questions  that  may 
be  asked 

Mr  GROSS  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  Mr    Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rt^uest  t)f  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Tlie  SPLAKflli.  Hie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

Rrsaitrd  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  o/  krp- 
r.-i<n/uni  «•!  o/  the  L'nited  State.%  0/  Anwua 
m  Cijuirre-^  a^:iertib'.td.  Thai  t.h«  folic wlug 
sunia  iO-F  .ipproprt.ited,  uut  at  any  money  la 
the  Tre.isur)  in't  wtherwl.se  approprlaleU.  for 
11. J"  Vftrritns"  AdminlBtratioa  for  the  flsc.il 
yir  piidlng  June  30.   1962,  namely: 

i.NLirprNi>rNT  orritcs 

Veterans  Adrnini^trattun 

KeHClMistment  Hen*fit« 

F  >T  .ill  addUlrr..»l  Rmoiint  for  "Rend  Mist- 
ment  betiptiu  '  155  Ooo.u<X).  to  remain  avail- 
al'.e  until  eKpei>de<l 

I-fuin  fivi.ir.iiity  Re^olvtnif  Fund 

.^•1  uddlMor-.il  anv'Uiit  ot  not  to  exrerd 
$115,247,000  Bh«;i  b*  available  In  the  "l-nan 
(fiiartii.ty  revoi-, tnit  fund"  lor  exp«'n«««  fur 
f>ri)jx"rly  acqul.*.l tlons  and  uth«r  luain  guar- 
iiiity  and  lu.svir.ince  opor.iUoiia  under  chap- 
ler  JT.  title  38,  United  Stale*  Code,  ex'-*  pt 
.ulmlr.lstruM-. e  expen.ses.  ns  authorlard  by 
.se.-tt.n  1824  ',.'  ^.v.rh  title  rrondrd.  Tliiit  In 
adtlitl'in  to  am  rin'a  heretofore  made  nviiil- 
able,  not  14)  rxreed  •11,5  247  000  of  the  "Di- 
rect In;ina  to  ve'era.'is  and  re««rvea  revoivlntt 
fund"  sliall  be  available,  during  the  current 
Qscul  year,  fur  traiisfer  to  said  'I.<>an  K')'^''- 
itnty  rcviiKing  fund"  lu  such  amount.^  am 
ni.iy  bo  necess.iry  to  p.i.lde  Tor  llic  furc- 
g'llng  expen.sen 

Mr  THOMAS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Speaker  may  I  .say  to  my  col- 
leaijue.s  that  this  is  really  a  deficiency 
for  about  13.000  Korean  veterans.  Th.at 
IS  the  nub  of  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  two  items  in 
here,  one  for  S5,5  million  to  finish  out 
the  balance  of  fl.scal  year  1962  for  these 
13.000  Korean  GI  s  on  which  to  go  to 
sch(x;l.  The  Veterans'  AdmiriLstration 
Just  simply  made  a  bad  guess — 13,000 
more  of  them  t-(X)k  advantage  of  the 
GI  educational  bill  than  they  antici- 
pated. That  Item  is  in  the  amount  of 
$55  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  Item  goes  to 
what  I  call  takmg  care  of  the  foreclosed 
GI  home  mortgages.     The  present  esti- 
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mate  is  that  there  rill  be  17.000  of  them 
this  year.  The  liability  of  the  VB. 
Government,  as  you  well  know,  is  in 
the  amount  of  $7,.>00  each.  There  are 
a  half  dozen  reas<)ns  why  these  fore- 
closures are  picking  up.  They  have 
Ucn  picking  up  for  the  last  18  months, 
more  accurately,  lor  the  last  2  years. 
ihey  think  they  have  reached  the  top 
on  I  lie  foreclosures.  There  are  some 
h.Jf  dozen  causes  that  we  can  ascribe 
fur  this,  but  the  n  ain  one  is  pure  eco- 
n.imics.  These  young  veterans  are  hv- 
mg  and  working.  .;ay,  in  a  big  factory 
u  hich  has  a  contrr<"t  of  some  type  with 
the  Government  or  some  other  occupa- 
tion. The  work  shuts  down,  and  they 
aie  just  not  able  t.o  make  their  monthly 
payments.  They  have  been  turning 
back  the  houses.  The  Government  has 
to  rcix)s.scss  then..  In  round  figures 
tliey  are  losing  about  $1,000  per  house. 
La.st  year  you  will  recall  that  we  set  up 
a  revolving  fund  o!  $120  million  to  take 
(are  of  this.  Wha:  we  are  doing  here  Is 
iiiidmg  to  that  rn-ohing  fund  about 
$115  million.  However,  we  are  not 
making  a  direct  appropriation  of  that 
money,  and  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  that  fact.  We  are  merely  say- 
mg  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
go  to  Uie  Treasuiy  and  use  what  we 
normally  call  tlicir  back-door  spending, 
of  which  they  have  the  advantage. 
They  can  use  tha':  Instead  of  a  direct 
appropriation.  Therefore  we  are  not 
making  a  direct  ajipropriation  for  that 
sum  of  $115  million. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  ]  shaU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  f-om  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bow], 
a  member  of  our  committee. 

Mr  BOW.  Would  the  gentleman  ad- 
vi'^e  the  House  witla  reference  to  the  es- 
timates that  were  made  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  to  how  many  loans 
would  be  in  defauli-  and  how  far  off  they 
liave  been  in  their  request  based  upon 
the  estimates  of  hust  year? 

Mr.  THOMAS  Well,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows.  Uiey  missed  It  pretty  bad. 
They  are  off  about  7.000.  In  other 
words,  7,000  have  been  picked  up  this 
.vear  over  last  year. 

Mr.  ROW.  In  other  words,  they  were 
off  in  their  estimate? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     That  is  right. 

Mr  BOW.  Thore  have  been  about 
8  000  more  up  for  foreclosure  this  year 
than  they  had  anticipated  last  year? 

Mr  THOMAS.  That  Is  right;  the 
f'ntleman's  figures  are  correct. 

Mr  BOW.  And  it  is  now,  as  I  under- 
stand It    18,000  at  this  point? 

Mr.  THOMAS,      light  at  1 8,000. 

Mr  Speaker,  ou;-  very  able,  genial  col- 
leai^'ue,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House,  the 
Gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  TEACUEl.has 
e.xpressed  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this 
matter,  and  he  \,ants  to  know  in  no 
uncertain  terms — and.  certainly,  we  are 
delighted  to  give  him  that  information 
n  )w — whether  or  not  this  is  going  to 
effect  a  slowdown  or  retard  the  direct 
loan  program  to  the  veteran*.  The  an- 
swer is  categorically  "No. '  If  they  need 
funds.  Uien  they  <ian  come  in  here  and 
recommend  to  the  House  that  we  sup- 
ply those  funds. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  get 
this  straight.  Do  I  understand  these 
defaults  increased  by  some  7,500.  or 
7,000.  in  a  matter  of  the  last  5  or  6 
months? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Not  5  or  6  months;  in 
the  last  8  or  10  or  12  months. 

Mr.  GROSS.  E>uring  this  period  when 
we  were  supposed  to  have  cured  unem- 
ployment and  were  wallowing  in  so  much 
prosperity  these  defalcations  have  in- 
creased; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman not  to  put  words  in  my  mouth. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  am  just  asking  the 
question. 

Mr.  T'HOMAS.  The  fact  remains  they 
have  increased. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now,  I  do  not  expect  to 
get  an  answer  exactly  to  this  ques- 
tion  

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  an- 
swer any  question  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman cares  to  ask,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  said 
that  Uie  Government  is  losing  only 
$1,000  per  case. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  did  not  say  only"; 
I  said  alx)ut  $1,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  that  is  the  average  loss? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr.  Thomas]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  gentleman  may 
proceeded  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  if  the  Govern- 
ment is  losing  only  $1,000.  what  was  the 
original  cost  of  one  of  these  properties? 
This  does  not  seem  realistic  to  me. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  Government's 
outside  liability  on  one  of  these  GI 
mortgages  is  $7,500. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  arc  seeing  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  rate  of  defalca- 
tions of  businesses  throughout  the  entire 
country,  which  means  that  there  is  some- 
thing pretty  soft  in  the  economy  of  this 
country.  I  am  talking  about  business 
defalcations  now. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  would  like  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  questions,  but  the 
gentleman  is  making  a  speech  now. 
What  the  gentleman  has  said  is  not  true 
as  far  as  these  veterans  is  concerned, 
as  he  can  see,  if  he  will  look  at  the 
record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
general  economy,  the  general  business 
situation  in  this  country.  Yet  we  go  on 
here  day  after  day.  as  we  did  yesterday, 
voting  for  an  outlay  of  $1.2  billion  for 
educational  purposes,  with  the  economy 
going  soft  on  us.    And  I  do  not  like  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  These  foreclosures 
are  occurring  in  about  a  dozen  spots  in 
the  country,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 


Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  a  few 
moments  ago  referred  in  the  application 
of  this  resolution  to  so-called  back-door 
spending.  Will  the  gentleman  enlarge 
upon  that  statement  a  little? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  authority  to  go  to  the 
Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  1962  and 
procure  $500  million,  without  its  being 
voted  by  the  Congress.  That  is  what 
makes  it  back-door  spending.  This  is 
for  direct  loans.  What  is  involved  here 
is  not  a  direct  loan.  This  is  a  guaran- 
teed loan.  We  have  no  disposition  in  the 
committee  to  interfere  with  anything. 
We  are  not  trying  to  slow  down  any  pro- 
gram. We  think  this  is  a  sound  way  to 
handle  the  matter  under  the  circum- 
stances. My  distinguished  friend  from 
Indiana  is  one  of  the  able  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs ;  and 
I  shall  not  limit  it  to  that,  he  is  one  of 
the  able  Members  of  the  House.  I  think 
I  can  speak  for  the  committee  and  tell 
you  that  the  program  will  not  be  hurt. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  really  startled  by  this  report.  I 
had  not  realized  that  there  was  this  dif- 
ficulty in  foreclosures  on  these  veterans' 
loans.  I  notice  on  page  19  of  the  hear- 
ings the  testimony  shows  that  these  are 
located  in  Detroit,  Chicago,  Wichita,  Los 
Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Houston,  San  An- 
tonio, Lubbock,  St.  Petersburg,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Newark,  Dallas,  Montgomery,  Mil- 
waukee, New  Orleans,  and  Seattle. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  how  many 
foreclosures  have  actually  occurred — how 
many  in  number? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  There  were  13,881 
properties  on  hand  now  and  by  the  end 
of  the  fl.scal  year  it  is  expected  to  be  be- 
tween 17,000  and  18,000. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  go  through  the  hearings. 
Do  the  hearings  reveal  what  lies  behind 
this? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  spent  much  time 
on  that;  yes,  sir.  I  tried  to  summarize 
that  a  little  while  ago.  I  will  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  it  boils  itself  down 
to  five  or  six  or,  perhaps,  seven  causes. 
When  you  get  through  with  it,  my  judg- 
ment is  that  95  percent  of  the  fore- 
closures are  for  purely  economic  reasons. 
Some  of  them  are  for  social  reasons  such 
as  divorces,  and  so  on.  Some  of  it  is 
caused  by  a  change  in  jobs.  But,  I  still 
think  that  the  main  cause  is  econom- 
ics— ^mainly,  the  loss  of  a  job. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  would 
like  to  say  this  to  the  gentleman,  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
particularly  their  Subcommittee  on 
Housing,  will  get  into  this  thing  because 
I  think  these  figures  are  quite  startling. 
I  heard  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  was 
interrogating  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
say  that  this  is  an  indication  that,  per- 
haps, our  economy  is  not  quite  as  solid 
as  some  of  us  have  thought.  Frankly,  I 
am  one  who  does  feel  that  our  economy 
basically  is  in  pretty  good  shape,  and 
these  are  startling  figures. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  figures  on  the  na- 
tional productive  record  are  going  up 
every  year,  if  that  is  an  indication.   But, 
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may  I  say  to  my  good  friend,  we  are 
getting  into  a  fleld  that  is  somewhat  re- 
moved from  the  little  item  that  we  are 
considering  here  now. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  THOMAS  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend 

Mr  BONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  BONNER  May  I  a.-,k  what  is  the 
percentage  of  foreclosures  in  relation  to 
the  total  valuf  of  loans  m  existence'' 
That.  I  bt'lu've  i.-^  the  point  involved 
here 

Mr    THOMAS      It  is  very,  veiy  siriail 
You  have  a  total  of  about  ,5.500  noo  I()aix.s 
and   while    17.000  foreclosur^^s   this  year 
are   to<i   many,  still  on  an  ovfrall   ba.->;> 
it  IS.  of  course,  very,  very  small 

Mr  BONNER  I  W(nild  think  that 
clears  up  the  situation  If  we  wtTf  con- 
siderir^.i;  the  lei^itimate  ba>ine.s.s  market 
would  there  not  bv  that  many  fore- 
closure's even  m  the  building  and  loan 
associations ' 

Mr  THOMAS  Of  cour.sr-  I  wuuki 
have  to  guess  as  to  that,  but  my  guess 
IS  that  there  would  be  more  than  that. 

Mr  BONNER.  So.  therefore,  there  is 
nothing  unusual  m  this  figure. 

Mr  THOMAS  The  figure  is  very 
small  and  nothing  to  get  excited  about 
even  though  it  is  bad  enough  as  it  i> 

Mr  ADAIR  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  THOMAS  I  yield  U)  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana 

Mr  ADAIR  Would  the  gentleman  be 
able  to  inform  us  if  there  will  be  funds 
available  now  for  direct  loans  by  tiie 
Veterans  Administration  to  new  apt'li- 
canLs.  if  this  money  is  used  as  is  pro- 
po.sed  here' 

Mr  THOMAS  May  I  answer  the 
gentleman  s  question  thus  way  As  of 
today  It  IS  around  $300  million  to  $400 
million  That  is  as  of  today  Come 
July  1.  you  will  add  $200  million  m.ore 

Mr  ADAIR  And  that  amounr  would 
bt>  available  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  the  purpose  of  niakm^  direct 
loans ' 

Mr  THOMAS  Absolutt'ly  the  -.-n- 
tleman  is  lOO-pt'icent  correct 

Mr    ADAIR      I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  JENSEN  Mr  Speaker,  will  thr 
gentleman  yu-Id  ' 

Mr  THOMAS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr  JENSEN  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  not 
an  unusual  situation  insofar  as  appro- 
priating money  goes.  However,  it  is  a 
most  distasteful  situation.  The  matter 
cannot  b»^  handled  in  any  better  way 
than  m  this  manner 

Mr.  THOMAS  As  usual,  my  colleague 
is  100-percent  correct. 

Mr  JENSEN  There  is  no  better  way 
to  furnish  the  money  that  is  needed  for 
this  purpose  I  am  greatly  disturbed, 
however,  as  I  am  sure  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers are  who  know  about  this  matter, 
when  veterans  who  have  served  their 
country  and  fought  for  their  country  are 
losing  their  homes.  Almost  18  000  of 
them  have  already  lost  their  homes 
through  foreclosure  Many  of  these 
foreclosures  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 


veterans  have  been  called  back  into  the 
service  during  the  past  year  and  hence 
U\st  their  jobs  and  were  not  able  to  meet 
the  payments  Where  thos*'  18  000  vet- 
erans and  their  families  now  live  is  a 
mystery  to  me  I  know  they  are  in  bad 
financial  straits  I  am  sure  they  and 
their  families  are  worried  and  must  feel 
their  Uncle  Sam  does  not  appreciate 
their  services  m  time.s  of  hot  war  I 
hope  that  by  some  manner  or  means  v^e 
can   stop   those   foreclosures 

Mr  THOMAS  Lei  me  thank  our  .ihlf 
and  genial  colleaiiue  for  his  contribu- 
tion: he  is  always  helpful 

Mrs  HANSEN  Mr  Sp.  aker  I  a>k 
linanimoiis  coment  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentlewonum  from 
Wa.^hington? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mrs  HANSEN  In  connection  with 
any  consideration  of  appropriations  for 
the  Veterans  Administration.  I  have  a 
strong  interest  related  to  the  welfare  of 
veterans  of  the  district  which  I  rejne- 
>ent 

I  have  Voiced  this  need  many  times 
pieviously — both  before  the  House  ami 
to  the  Veteran.>  Administration  —  and 
will  c  'ntinue  to  call  attention  to  it  when- 
ever and  wherever  necessary  until  that 
need  is  recocnized  and  met. 

I  refer  to  the  need  to  replace  with  a 
modern  facility  the  21 -year-old  tempo- 
rary Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
installation  at  Vancouver    Wash 

It  IS  obvious  to  me  that  if  the  Van- 
couver hospital  IS  to  be  oi)erated  for  an 
indt  finite  peruxl  in  the  future,  replace- 
ment of  Its  outmoded  buildings  is  abso- 
lutely essential 

Replacement  is  essential  because  its 
continued  operation  is  e.vsential.  &s  clear- 
ly demonstrated  bv  its  pa--t  excellent 
record  of  use  and  p^-rfn-man.  e  as  well  as 
the  testimony  of  veterans'  groups  from 
all  parts  of  the  PaciHc  Northwest 

Involved,  of  course  is  the  question  of 
priority  with  related  timing  of  other 
projects  and  availability  of  funds  for  the 
hospital  construction  and  modernization 
pri)ur.im 

I  submit  that  this  project  merlLs  high 
priority  rating 

To   my   knowledge,   there   is  only  one 
other  such  cantonment-type  facility  stili 
in  use  in  the  veterans'  hospital  .system 
It  IS  antiquated  in  both  age  and  layout 

This  sprawling  installation  at  Van- 
couver was  hastily  built  for  the  I'  S 
Army  m  1941  as  a  general  hospital  for 
the  treatment  of  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  through  World  War  II 

Aft»T  a  brief  closure  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  the  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
opened the  hospital  to  provide  care  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest's  rapidly  expand- 
im;  veteran  population 

The  detrimental  effects  of  time  and 
use  on  an  originally  temporary  installa- 
tion, added  to  the  architectural  advances 
in  hosfntal  design  over  the  past  21  years, 
surely  make  this  facility  at  Vancouver 
as  worn  out  and  obsolete  as  any  in  the 
Nation 

My  concern  for  the  need  for  a  nt-w  hos- 
pital at  Vancouver  is  inseparable  from 
my  concern  for  the  welfare  of  veterans 
generally.     I  will  always  supiH)rt  meas- 


ures and  appropriations  for  their  bene- 
fit, as  I  am  with  the  appropriation  now 
before  the  House 

It  IS  my  most  earnest  hope,  however, 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  will 
in  the  near  future  schedule  the  replace- 
ment of  the  obsolete  hospital  buildings  at 
Vancouver 

Mr  THOMAS  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  (jue.stion 

The  previou.'.  question  was  ordered 

'The  joint  H'.olulK  n  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  lime,  was 
read  the  thud  time,  and  passed 

A  motion  to  leconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


IN!  RA.->TATK   MOl  OR  CARRIP'.RS    IN 
INTKRSTATK  C^OMMERCE 

Mr  'THORNHERRY.  Mr.  Sjx-aker.  by 
direction  of  llie  Committee  on  Rules  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  461  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Thi'  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Hi- tail  id.  Tint  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
rrnolutlon  It  fchall  be  in  ordrr  U>  move  that 
the  Hi)u.'«e  rcBol^e  Itself  mio  the  Commit uc 
of  the  Wliole  HoiLse  on  tlie  Stale  of  U.»- 
b'nlon  for  the  considcrat inn  of  the  hiU  (S 
.120 1  to  t'Mienfl  the  iiro\isio!is  r.  iitalnecl  In 
pitrt  II  of  the  Iriterstrtte  Coinni'-rre  Art  (■•:;- 
leriuni?  registration  of  Stale  certin.ates 
whereby  a  ci'nimi'M  carrier  by  mfjtor  vehicle 
in.iy  eng.ige  In  lnlerM.iite  anU  foreign  rom- 
nicne  within  a  State  A(i«t  general  debate, 
which  .shall  be  Confined  to  the  bill  and  .'.hall 
continue  not  to  exterd  one  hour,  t.i  bo 
rtjiially  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ra:;klng  minority  inen;ber  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstite  and  Foreijjn  Com- 
merce the  bill  shall  be  read  f<'r  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  rntislderatloii  of  tlie  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rl^  and 
refx.rt  the  bill  to  the  Hou>e  witii  such 
amrndmenta  ns  may  tui:v  U-rn  ad,)pted.  aiid 
the  jire.lous  question  Rhall  be  considered  a* 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  ainendment*  Hereto 
to  final  passage  with  ut  Intervenlr.K  niotlon 
except  one  mo'ii  n  ',    ri-.otjimit 


CAIJ.  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  GFtOSS  Mr  Speaker  I  make 
the  iHii'Al  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
lire.s»-nt 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quotum 
IS  Mot  prt'sent 

Mr  ALBERT  Mi  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the 
following  MemtxTs  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names 

[Roll  No   9) 

HafUi  Heberl  Ri\er«.  SO 

C'i''V  H'fTman  Mich    Ro<.ter)kowskl 

Ceiier  Hol;floM  Seirli  ti 

Ihlpe-fttl'l  H(J^^ler  .Shelley 


Colmer 

Jarinan 

Hhrpi>ard 

Curtl.H    Ma.«s 

Kee 

H.keM 

Davis    Jainr-  C 

Kvl 

8'nlth    Miff 

UaMs    Tenn 

l^ird 

Springer 

Dltinen 

May 

Steed 

r>omiiUck 

Merrow 

Thonipaon.  N  J 

Kallon 

Miller   N  Y 

UUman 

KoKartv 

P()W»-11 

Cireen,  Pa 

Rh.Kles. 

fa 

INTRASTATE  MOTOR  CARRIERS  IN 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thornberry]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  the  majority  leader. 


COMMITTEE   ON   ARMED   SERVICES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Vinson],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Uie  Committee  on  Armed  Services  may 
sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklaiioma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  Three  hundred  and 
ninety  Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


I.NTRASTATE  MOTOR  CARRIERS  IN 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
>  leld  30  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Smith  ] ,  and 
pending  that.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
a";  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  ResoluUon  451 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  S.  320, 
u  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  contained 
in  part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  concerning  registration  of  State 
c<  rtlficates  whereby  a  common  carrier 
by  motor  vehicle  may  engage  In  Inter- 
state and  forcu;n  commerce  within  a 
State.  The  resolution  provides  for  an 
open  rule  witii  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

At  present  the  right  to  engage  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  by  an 
intrastate  earner  is  automatically  ob- 
tained by  fling  its  State  certificate  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
'I  he  earner  by  such  filing  is  then  author- 
L-.ed  to  engage  in  interstate  or  foreign 
Commerce  to  the  same  extent  that  the 
carrier  is  authorized  to  engage  in  intra- 
.siate  commerce  as  described  in  the  par- 
ticular State  certificate  filed  with  the 
Commission  Such  operations  in  inter- 
t'Mic  and  foreign  commerce  must,  of 
course,  be  carried  on  entirely  within  the 
State  in  which  the  motor  carrier  is 
cerliflcatec'.  to  operate. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
under  existing  law  has  no  discretion  in 
accepting  a  State  certificate  for  regis- 
trauon.  The  certificate  must  be  ac- 
cepted. reKislcrcd,  and  the  motor  carrier 
allowed  to  enjzanc  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  By  so  doing,  such 
intrastate  carrier  becomes  subject  to  the 
regulatory  and  safety  provisioiu  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  when 
ciiKak'cd  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
mt  rce.  The  validity  of  the  certificate 
liled  wiUi  tlie  Commission  depends  on  its 
continued  validity  within  the  State. 

The  purpose  of  S.  320  is  to  repeal  the 
second  proviso  of  section  206(a»(l)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  insert 
two  new  paragraphs  at  the  end  of  section 
~u6(a>  which  permit  State  commissions, 
under  a  specific  procedure  applicable 
with  respect  to  future  apphcatlons,  to 
Krant  to  motor  common  carriers  operat- 
ing within  a  single  State  the  right  to 
engage  in  Interstate  or  foreign  opera- 
tions within  the  boundaries  of  the  State 


In  which  intrastate  authority  is  being 
simultaneously  authorized,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  certificates  of 
registration  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  existing  carriers  engaged 
In  interstate  operations  under  the  terms 
of  the  present  second  proviso. 

New  paragraph  (6)  proposed  by  S.  320 
would  provide  that  no  certificate  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
be  required  for  operations  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  by  a  common  car- 
rier by  motor  vehicle  operations  solely 
within  a  single  State  and  not  controlled 
by.  controlling,  or  under  a  common  con- 
trol with  any  carrier  engaged  in  opera- 
tions outside  such  State  under  certain 
conditions.  Except  for  the  method  of 
certification,  the  carrier  would  be  sub- 
ject to  all  applicable  requirements  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  such  as  in- 
.surance,  the  filing  of  rates,  and  so  forth. 

New  paragraph  (7>  proposed  by  the 
bill  would  provide  in  part  that  intrastate 
motor  carriers  who  prior  to  the  act  were 
lawfully  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  within  the  State,  shall  upon 
application  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  submission  of  proof  of 
operation,  be  issued  certificates  of  regis- 
tration by  the  ICC  authorizing  continu- 
ance of  their  operations.  The  scop)e  of 
interstate  or  foreign  operations  author- 
ized in  the  certificates  must  not  exceed 
in  scope  the  services  authorized  by  the 
State  certificates  and  the  certificates  of 
registration  shall  in  general  be  subject 
to  the  same  terms,  conditions,  and  limi- 
tations as  are  contained  in  the  State  cer- 
tificates. These  carriers  will  be  subject 
to  aU  applicable  requirements  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act,  including  sus- 
pension and  termination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule.  Amendments  to  the  bill  will 
be  offered,  some  by  my  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  SiskI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  this  bill  does  have  to  do  with 
interstate  motor  carriers  and  interstate 
commerce  and  providing  certain  amend- 
ments, the  purpose  of  which  he  has  set 
forth.  The  rule  provides  for  1  hour 
of  debate.  It  is  an  open  rule  and  the 
time  will  be  equally  divided  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  When  the  bill,  S.  320,  came 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  last  year 
on  September  6,  a  rule  was  granted 
which,  I  believe,  was  a  little  bit  of  a 
peculiar  rule  inasmuch  as  there  was 
some  objection  to  certain  provisions  of 
this  bill  by  some  of  the  small  carriers 
with  the  result  that  a  rule  was  granted 
on  condition  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]  could  work  out 
certain  of  these  difficulties  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]  on 
amendments  so  that  the  bill  could  pro- 
ceed, and  the  bill  is  here  today. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
amendments  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]  are  satisfactory 
to  the  small  carriers.  They  are  so  far  as 
California  is  concerned.  I  also  under- 
stand, and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stat- 


ing that  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tions agrees  with  the  amendments. 

I  have  just  been  advised  that  there  is 
certain  language  in  these  amendments 
that  will  be  objected  to  by  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  want  to  bring 
that  to  your  attention  because  I  cannot 
say  to  you  now  that  everybody  agrees 
with  all  of  these  amendments. 

This  is  a  difficult  fleld.  When  you  get 
into  intrastate  and  interstate  rights  with 
the  motor  carriers,  it  is,  of  course,  an 
extremely  confused  and  important  fleld 
to  them,  and  a  very  difficult  one  bec:iuse 
certain  intrastate  carriers  who  may  have 
rights  in  the  State  of  Ohio  in  turn  will 
have  certain  Federal  rights  under  the 
ICC  to  carry  goods  that  Is  traveling  in 
interstate  commerce.  In  other  words, 
they  may  go  from  Colimibus  to  Akron. 
That  may  be  a  local  intrastate  right 
granted  to  them  by  the  public  utilities 
commission  of  that  State. 

Let  us  say  for  the  sake  of  argument 
and  to  illustrate  the  point  that  certain 
interstate  goods  travel  from  Minnesota 
to  Kentucky  and  go  through  those  two 
cities.  If  this  local  carrier  carries  them 
then  he  has  heretofore  in  all  probability 
been  granted  rights  under  ICC  consist- 
ent with  his  intrastate  rights. 

As  I  understand,  the  small  carriers  are 
afraid  they  may  lose  some  of  these 
rights.    It  is  a  very  complicated  matter. 

The  words  "prima  fade"  are  carried  in 
the  bill.  They  think  that  phrase  should 
be  "conclusive'  rather  than  "prima 
facie." 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  gentleman  has 
mentioned  Ohio.  As  the  gentleman 
probably  knows,  Ohio  with  respect  to 
the  intrastate  trucking  industry  is  very 
much  interested  in  this  legislation.  The 
gentleman  knows,  I  believe,  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  knows,  that  practically 
all  interstate  highways  east  and  west  go 
through  Ohio  except  those  in  the  ex- 
treme southern  part  of  the  Nation. 
This  sets  up  quite  a  problem  because 
quite  a  lot  of  truck  traffic  originates  in 
Ohio  and  ends  in  Ohio;  and  there  is  a 
desire  on  the  F>art  of  the  trucking  or- 
ganizations of  Ohio  to  have  proper  lan- 
guage written  into  this  bill  to  leave  them 
their  present  rights  without  any  injury 
to  the  interstate  trucking  industry 
rights. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

According  to  a  provision  written  in 
the  report  on  the  bill,  tliat  is  one  of  the 
puri>oses  of  the  bill.  We  realize,  of 
course,  that  small  carriers  have  certain 
intrastate  rights.  This  is  competitive 
business.  The  long  haulers  are  out  for 
certificates  of  necessity  trying  to  gain 
rights  to  carry  over  the  same  routes. 
As  I  say,  the  trucking  industry  is  com- 
petitive, and  no  one  wants  to  hurt  them 
in  any  way,  and  the  bill  is  not  so 
intended. 

I  would  ask  you  to  listen  to  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia,  and  If  any  objections  are  in 
the  mind  of  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee listen  to  the  objections  as  well  as  to 
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the  arguments  in  favor  of  it  before 
making  your  decision  on  this  particular 
bill. 

Mr    HARRIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.     I  yield. 
Mr.     HARRIS.     The    gentleman    has 
made  a  very  good  statement  on  a  very 
difficult  and  highly  complex  problem 

There  were  a  good  many  amendments 
to  which  the  committee  agreed  that  were 
included  in  the  bill  when  it  was  reported 
There  were  several  of  the  so-called  Susk 
amendments,  around  9  or  10,  that 
were  to  be  considered.  The  C(JinmitLee 
has  considered  all  these  amendments 
which  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr  SiSK  i  has  proposed.  Th*- commit- 
tee has  also  considered  the  action  of  the 
American  Trucking  Associations  Since 
there  are  so  many  amendments  involved 
together  with  the  committee  amend- 
ment, we  di.>;cussed  the  situation  with 
the  Parliamentarian,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  be.st  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
offer  a  complete  substitute,  and  this  will 
be  done 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  this  morning  directed 
me  to  offer  the  amendment  on  bt-half  of 
the  committee  I  should  like  to  advise 
the  House  that  I  will  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  offer  a  substitute  which  will 
include  the  amendment  the  committee 
adopted  and  will  include  all  of  the 
amendments  which  the  gentleman  from 
California  !  Mr  Sisk  1  has  proposed, 
with  the  exception  of  one  .sentence  in 
one  amendment  having  to  do  with,  the 
revocation  of  the  interstate  operating 
authority  That  will  be  the  only  ques- 
tion, a^  I  understand,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate 

Mr  SMITH  of  California  H.is  this 
been  discussed  with  the  gentleman  from 
California     Mr   Sisk  ' "' 

Mr  HARRIS  Yes.  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  fully  advised 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califorrua  Do  vou 
know  if  he  has  objected  to  the  changes 
the  committee  has  suggested' 

Mr  HARRIS  I  understand  he  has 
no  objection  to  the  approach  which  we 
are  making  here  It  is  an  effort  to  ex- 
pedite consideration  of  the  bill,  by  in- 
cluding all  of  the  questions  involved  in 
one  amendment  To  take  tht-m  up  one 
by  one  would  take  the  rest  of  today  and 
perhaps  tomorrow 

Mr  SMITH  of  California  With  thi.s 
language  deleted,  can  the  gentleman  U'll 
me  whether  or  not  the  .small  carriers 
that  have  made  objections  previously, 
that  we  thought  were  cleared  up.  will 
now  go  back  and  object' 

Mr  HARRIS  We  are  agreeing  to  all 
of  the  amendments  that  the  carriers  ob- 
jected Uy  with  the  exception  of  one  pro- 
cedure contained  in  one  sent*>nce 

Mr  SMITH  of  California  It  has 
taken  some  period  of  time  to  get  these 
small  carriers  and  everybody  together 
where  they  agreed  I  understood  they 
were  not  agreed  on  this  particular  lan- 
guage 

Mr   HARRIS     We  are  accepting  that 
Mr    SMITH    of    California       That    is 
taken  care  of? 

Mr  HARRIS.  Yes,  that  is  taken  care 
of. 


Mr  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  THORNBERRY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr    Sxsk  . 

Mr  SISK  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
say  at  the  outset  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  co<jpetation  and  the  kindriess  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Aikansa.^ 
I  Mr.  H.ARRisl.  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Koreitin  ComnitTci' 
and  also  the  subcommuie»'  chaiiin.iii 
the  distint;uisiu'd  grntlt^man  from  Mi-<- 
sissippi    I  Mr    Wii  LUMS 

I  suppo.se  al  times  they  ftlt  I  wa-.  a 
bit  of  a  thorn  m  tiu-ir  tk>li,  but  llicy 
liave  never  resented  it  and  have  been 
most  cooperative,  although  at  times  wr 
have   not  entirely   agree<l 

My  colleague  from  California  I  Mr 
Smith:  has  pretty  well  outlin»xl  the  sit- 
uation as  It  r>xists  with  reference  to  our 
earners  in  California,  and  the  great 
number  of  small  truckers  op«'raling  m 
that  State  Aftt-r  the  original  amend- 
ment was  offered  before  the  committee 
last  summer  re>;ardmg  the  substitution 
of  conclusive  in  place  of  prinui  facie" 
as  presently  m  the  bill,  a  number  of  dis- 
cussions have  gone  on  in  an  attempt  to 
completely  agree  on  these  paituiilar 
regulations  Certainly,  as  tlie  charman 
of  the  committee  and  the  otlier  gentle- 
men who  have  spoken  indicate,  this  is  a 
rather  (-(implicated  subjt-ct  I  am  .some- 
what presumptuous  to  even  get  into  it 
But  there  has  been  grave  concern  acr(xss 
the  country  by  many  hundreds,  in  fact 
several  thousand  .small  truck  operators 
as  to  rights  they  might  p<5ssibly  lose 
under   thi.s  new    legislation 

As  I  understand  it.  undei  the  1935 
act  the  sma.l  operati^rs  were  giandfath- 
ered  in  on  thi.>  and  tho.se  tiiereaflei  who 
have  started  business  were  permitted 
to  handle  interstate  commerce,  even 
though  they  were  intrastate  ope:  alor.s — 
that  IS  operating  within  State  lines,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  enjoyed  whiat 
would  amount  to  a  certiticate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  The  bill 
which  we  have  now.  which  propo.se.s  to 
substantially  change  this  law  of  cours<' 
was  of  grave  concern  to  many  operators 
across  our  country  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  were  going  to  be  denied  certain  of 
the  rights  which  they  had  heretofore 
had  the  use  of  The  language  wh.ich  has 
bef'n  briefly  di.scussed  has  gone  through 
a  great  deal  of  trial  and  error  so  to 
speak    and  a  great  deal  of  it  ch.anged 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  has  outlined  the  pro- 
cedure that  now  will  be  followed  in  the 
substitute  bill  which  will  be  offered,  in- 
cluding al!  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments, plus  the  amendments  which  I 
have  su_'uested  except  the  one  specific 
amendment  which  is  the  heart.  I  might 
say  and  body  of  the  small  truck  opera- 
tors' concern 

May  I  say  that  many  of  thes<^  opera- 
tors have  felt  over  the  years  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  they  have  enjoyed 
certificates  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  and  that  now  under  the  change 
of  the  law  unless  they  are  fully  protected 
they  could  lose  substantial  nghts  which 
now  exist.    So.  after  some  long  delibera- 


tions with  various  common  carrier 
groups  across  the  country,  certain 
amendments  were  agreed  to.  but  the 
small  truck  lines  and  small  operators 
were  not  in  agreement  because  they  did 
not  fully  iMi^ect  their  rights  which  they 
at  the  present  lime  enjoy 

The  language  which  is  now  in  con- 
t!o\ersv,  and  the  language  change  I  will 
offer  at  the  api)ropnate  time,  i.s.  as  I 
.say  tile  basic  foundation  of  what  the 
■^niall    truck    nvviitis   across   the   count;  y 

dr;,ire 

Of  course  at  that  time  it  is  my  hope 
that  that  amendment  will  be  adopted 

I  do  want  to  at  this  time  cite  the  fact 
that  there  is  agreement  today  in  the 
trucking  industry  on  this  subject  aiid 
this  has  taken  some  doing.  I  might  say 
I  want  to  read  for  the  Record  a  letter 
which  has  been  delivered  to  me  within 
the  past  hour  from  the  American  Tnick- 
mg  Asso<iations.  Inc  ,  addressed  to  me 

This  letter  Is  U)  expUilii  to  you  the  p.>M- 
ti.in  of  the  AriuTl'^an  Trucking  A.vw>rlati..;.s 
Inc  on  S  330  a  bill  to  nniencl  nertton  206  <iJ 
the  Iruerst.ite  Ominierce  Act 

.\s  vmu  Itnow  AIA  is  the  national  asiMK-la- 
ih>ii  '>t  the  n>>)t<ir  carrier  induKtry  and  i* 
composed  ')f  State  a.s».  niiitlonji  and  nullnnrtl 
I .  iitereiK-es  representing  spteclaU/ed  seg- 
iiietit«  iif  tlie  Inddstry 

Tlie  re^fuhited  rmitor  ritrrler  Industry  h.is 
.'"f  a  number  "f  years  been  Beeklng  legi.s- 
l.itlon  to  correct  abdseK  which  have  grown 
up  In  cimnecrion  with  the  operations  nf  so- 
I  .tiled  se<i»iid  provi.M)  m<jl<ir  carriers — that  Is. 
■  (x-r.it  iiin.i  In  Interstate  Commerce  wlUiin  the 
•  liinnes  of  a  single  St.ite  by  motor  citrriers 
c.Ttifir.itod    by    the    State    regtilatory    bodies 

In  line  with  this  p.illcy.  ATA  hiui  mip- 
porfetl  leglsliitlon  of  the  type  encomp^msed 
tjy  S  320  and  Bpe<  incally  we  have  supported 
S  ,120  througli  Its  \arious  stages  In  the  S«-n- 
.ite  und  In  the  Hon»e 

Ai  you  kno*-  we  h.ive  submitted  U)me  pn- 
pi*ed  iimendmen'ji  to  the  Commlltee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  it  l^ 
our  understanding  that  you  Intend  to  ofTcr 
them  on  the  Hou^e  fliH.r  Needless  to  say. 
we  iir^e  .t(l.pti.,i.  of  our  proposed  amend- 
inenUs 


Here   I   would  1 
particularly  this  1 
this  deals  with  a 
as    I    understar.d. 
later  on. 

We  .ilso  note  tha 
rtdUit  li  >n.s  to  our  pr 
this  la  to  ad\  l.se  vi 
tti  your  addition.s 
want  to  make  It  cl 
to  uny  other  subst 
rtespect  fully 


ike  to  ask  you  to  note 

ast  paragraph,  because 

question  which  will  be. 

in   some   controversy 

t  Vou  J»ave  made  certain 
'ipoRed  anjendments,  and 
■  u  that  we  are  agreeahle 
At  the  same  time  we 
ear  that  we  are  oppixted 
.uitive   amendments 

John  V    LAWitEN(  r 

I  simply  want  to  make  clear  that  after 
some  ,S  months  of  rather  rigorous  bar- 
i^aininu'  and  conferences  and  working 
together  the  industry  is  now  together 
on  the.se  particular  amendments.  And 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  of  course  it 
is  my  hope  that  when  the  particular 
amendment  which  I  will,  at  the  proper 
time,  offer  to  the  substitute"  bill  Is  pie- 
.sented  that  that  amendment  will  be  ac- 
cepted 

In  essence,  what  that  amendment  will 
do  IS  this;  It  will  require  that  a  right — 
in  this  case  a  certificate  of  reRlstration — 
which  Ls  granted  to  these  truck  oper- 
ators by  the  ICC  can  only  bo  taken  away 
from  them  by  the  agency  which  granted 
It,  and  that  is  the  ICC.     Without  the 
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amendment,  this  right  could  be  taken 
away  from  them  by  arbitrary  action  of 
the  commi'^sion  within  the  State,  and 
they  would  have  no  appeal  therefrom. 
And,  in  my  opinion,  bsised  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  as  it  will  deal  with  new 
operators  who  will  hereafter  be  entering 
the  business  under  this  law.  that  is.  peo- 
ple who  are  being  grandfathered  in.  will 
be  di.scnminatrd  against  and  treated  dif- 
ferently unle.ss  this  language  is  adopted. 

Mr  THOHNBERRY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Harris], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  becau.se  there  is  only  1  hour 
under  the  rule  for  general  debate,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
REtoRD  to  contain  a  further  explanation 
of  the  problem  that  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  California  I  Mr.  Sisk] 
has  presented  to  you 

Under  the  committee  bill,  there  Is  no 
interstate  right  being  taken  away  from 
any  trucker,  small  or  large,  operating  as 
a  common  carrier  wholly  within  a  State 
under  a  certificate  granted  by  the  State, 
unless  the  State  takes  it  away  from  him. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  make  this  plain 
Under  the  second  provi.so  of  section  2C6 
ia»'i)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
as  referred  In.  an  intrastate  motor  car- 
rier having  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  nece.ssity  from  the  State 
to  engage  in  intrastate  common  carrier 
oi>eration  between  certain  points  within 
that  State,  all  the  trucker  needs  to  do  is 
to  file  that  certificate  w  ith  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  he  automat- 
ically Is  authorized  to  handle  interstate 
shipments  between  those  same  points  as 
are  authorized  by  his  State  certificate 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  explain  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  what  has  happened 
during  these  years  and  the  loophole  that 
makes  it  nece.ssary  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion But,  suffice  It  to  say  here,  the  only 
question  remaining  to  be  resolved  in- 
volves thase  operators  who  will  be  en- 
titled to  grandfather  rights.  What 
rights  does  such  a  trucker  have?  No. 
1.  the  only  right  he  has  is  given  to 
him  by  the  action  of  a  State  commis- 
sion. We  do  not  in  any  way  Interfere 
with  that.  We  leave  him  all  of  the 
riKhts  that  the  State  commission  gave 
him. 

Now.  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  accepting 
all  amendments  which  Mr  Sisk  has  of- 
fered, except  for  one  sentence.  The 
heart  of  his  amendment,  he  says,  is  in 
this  one  .sentence  It  is  not  at  all.  The 
heart  of  the  Sisk  amendment — and  If 
you  will  read  the  letter  that  he  sent  to 
you — is  whether  or  not  we  accepted  the 
word  "conclusive"  in  lieu  of  the  words 
■prima  facie"  upon  the  filing  of  the  State 
certificate  under  the  grandfather  clause 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion That  is  the  heart  of  the  Sisk 
amendment.     We  accepted  that. 

Mr.  Spetiker.  the  carriers  then  became 
concerned  as  to  what  would  happen  If 
the  State  commission  took  away  their 
right  to  operate  intrastate.  We  agreed 
to  a  further  amendment  he  offered  which 
provides  In  effect  that  if  the  State  takes 
away   any    intrastate   operating   rights, 


we  will  let  the  carrier  continue  to  op- 
erate In  interstate  commerce  for  a  period 
of  6  months,  and  give  that  carrier  an 
opportunity  to  straighten  himself  out 
with  his  own  State  commission.  That  is 
how  far  we  go  in  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments which  were  suggested  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  SiskI.  So, 
what  he  would  now  have  us  do  further 
with  his  new  amendment  is  to  go  further 
and  say  that  even  though  the  State  takes 
away  the  operating  authority  of  the  car- 
rier, we  would  continue  his  interstate 
operating  authority  until  it  is  revoked  by 
the  ICC  under  the  usual  proceedings  this 
Commission  must  pursue  for  the  revoca- 
tion of  an  operating  authority,  just  as 
though  he  had  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  granted  to 
him  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  the  first  place.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  is  involved,  and  I  believe  it 
is  going  a  little  bit  far  beyond  what  was 
intended  by  anyone. 

Mr,  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield.  Let  me  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  courtesy.  He  has  been  patient  inso- 
far as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  appreciate 
his  situation.  He  is  trying  to  get  all  he 
can  out  of  this,  and  I  do  not  blame  him 
for  that. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say, 
of  course,  that  I  return  those  compli- 
ments. As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  I 
do  appreciate  them  sincerely.  I  made 
a  comment  during  my  remarks  on  the 
floor  to  the  effect  that  there  seems  to  be 
a  discussion  here  which  will  probably 
hinge  on  this  basis: 

Is  not  the  crux  of  our  difference 
whether  or  not  we  are  giving  them  some- 
thing above  and  beyond  what  they  now 
enjoy'' 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect The  gentleman  knows  that  today, 
under  the  present  procedure,  if  the  intra- 
state certificate  is  taken  away  from  the 
op)erator  he  automatically  loses  his  right 
to  engage  in  interstate  commerce.  So 
the  gentleman  is  exactly  right  on  that. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  hope  to  have  some  time 
during  the  general  debate  to  discuss  what 
is  going  to  happen  with  reference  to 
carriers  who  come  in  hereafter,  new  car- 
riers coming  in  under  this  proposed  new 
act:  how  they  will  be  handled  with 
reference  to  the  granting  of  a  certificate 
of  registration;  because,  as  I  understand 
your  bill,  that  is  going  to  be  granted  by 
the  ICC. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  shall  develop  aU 
that  during  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WATTS  If  I  understand  your 
substitute,  you  are  going  to  grandfather 
all  second  proviso  carriers  into  the  rights 
they  now  have? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WATTS.  And  in  the  event  the 
State  authority  that  granted  those 
rights  should  cancel  or  withdraw  the  in- 
terstate authority,  upon  which  the  in- 
terstate rights  were  based,  you  are  going 
to  give  them  a  period  of  6  months  In 


which  to  try  to  straighten  out  their  prob- 
lem with  the  intrastate  authority? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WATTS.  In  calculating  the  pe- 
riod of  6  months,  in  the  event  the  State 
authorities  cancel  their  certificate  and 
they  are  not  able  to  straighten  them  out 
in  the  6-month  period,  and  feeling  they 
have  been  mistreated  by  their  intra- 
state body,  they  file  a  suit  in  the  courts 
which  may  take  a  period  much  longer 
than  6  months  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  should  have  them  restored  by 
court  order,  is  it  the  gentleman's  inten- 
tion that  the  6 -month  period  shall  not 
start  until  after  that  suit  is  settled? 

Mr.  KARRIS.  Yes;  if  a  proceeding  is 
filed  in  court  along  the  line  the  gentle- 
man has  just  outlined,  and  if  that  would 
-delay  the  order  of  the  Commission  in 
canceling  the  State  certificate,  the 
6 -month  period  would  not  begin  until 
after  the  date  of  the  effective  order, 
whether  by  court  decision  or  by  Com- 
mis'^ion  action. 

Mr.  WATTS.  In  other  words  if  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman,  in  the  event 
of  a  court  action  which  takes  a  period 
longer  than  6  months,  the  cutoff  date  of 
6  months  would  not  apply  until  after 
the  party  has  had  a  chance  fully  to  liti- 
gate his  case  in  the  court? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  that  would  be  the 
effect  of  it. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  320)  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  part  n  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  concerning  regis- 
tration of  State  certificates  whereby  a 
common  carier  by  motor  vehicle  may 
engage  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce within  a  State. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Cominittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  320,  with  Mr. 
AspiNALL  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris! 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  reported 
Senate  bill  S.  320,  amending  the  second 
proviso  of  section  206(a)(1)  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  and  urges  the 
adoption  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  with 
a  substitute  amendment  which  I  shall 
offer  by  direction  of  the  committee  at 
the  appropriate  time. 


I    ! 
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Mr.  ChAlrman.  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Motor  Carrier  Act  In  1935,  motor 
common  carriers  operating  in  a  single 
State  have  been  permitted,  under  section 
206ia)<l»  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  to  register  their  State  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi.siion. 
and  thereby  obtain  authorization  to  op- 
erate in  uiterstate  cominerce  between  the 
same  points  as  are  authorized  in  their 
intrastate  certificates.  All  the  carrier  is 
required  to  do  is  to  file  with  the  ICC  a 
short  appLcatiOn,  an  appropriate  tanlT, 
evidence  of  insurance,  and  appoint  an 
anient  for  the  service  of  process,  and  he 
IS  in  businesi  to  handle  interstate  siup- 
ments  between  points  in  the  State  where 
he  is  registered. 

This  earner  does  not  have  to  prove  to 
the  ICC  the  need  for  his  service,  and  the 
ICC  has  no  discretion  at  all  in  the  mat- 
ter. Once  the  carrier  files  his  applica- 
tion, and  meets  the  other  requirements 
which  I  mentioned,  he  most  get  the  in- 
terstate authorization  for  which  he  ap- 
plied. 

As  I  have  stated,  this  provision  in  the 
law  has  remained  unchanged  since  1935. 
Lilce  so  many  other  good  things  in  life. 
there  are  people  who  will  take  advantage 
of  a  loophole  and  cause  trouble.  Abu.ses 
have  developed  which  are  plaguint;  the 
interstate  motor  common  earner  indus- 
try. The  ICC  has  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress that  It  has  to  authorize  many, 
many  interstate  operations,  willy  nilly. 
regardless  of  the  duplication  of  services 
which  may  result.  Interstate  motor  car- 
riers which  have  certificates  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  from  the  ICC 
find  that  they  have  increased  competi- 
tion from  these  purely  intrastate  opt-r- 
ators  without  regard  to  the  volume  of 
business  available. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  situation  by 
giving  an  example.  Let  us  take  a  motor 
common  earner  with  interstate  operat- 
ing authority  between  New  Haven, 
Conn  ,  and  Little  Rock,  Ark.  This  car- 
rier would  like  to  have  a  larger  iiathenng 
area  around  New  Haven.  He  finds  that 
he  cannot  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  ICC  a  need  for  enlarging  his  gather- 
ing area,  because  there  are  other  inter- 
state motor  carriers  now  adequately 
serving  the  surrounding  territory.  So 
he  induces  his  brother,  or  uncle  to  buy 
an  intrastate  cf>rtificate  to  operate  i.m 
Connecticut.  The  brother  or  uncle  thf-n 
registers  this  certificate  with  the  ICC, 
and  obtains  the  right  to  handle  inter- 
state shipments  within  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut covering  not  only  the  city  of 
New  Haven  but  perhaps  the  entire  State 
of  Connecticut.  Thus,  the  two  indi- 
viduals, working  together  in  this  man- 
ner, can  create  what  is  tantamount  U) 
a  new  interstate  .service  without  ever 
having  to  prove  the  need  for  the  en- 
larged .service  before  the  ICC. 

To  illustrate  again,  let  us  con.sidrr  an 
mlerstate  motor  common  carrier  which 
holds  both  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  from  the  ICC  and 
an  intrastate  certificate  from  the  State 
m  which  he  operates.  This  carrier  de- 
cide.s  to  sell  his  interstate  authority,  re- 
taining his  intrastate  certificate.  Then, 
by  virtue  of  the  second  proviso  of  .section 


206(a>^l>  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  the  earner  has  a  right  to  regi-ster 
its  intrasUte  certificau?  with  Uie  ICC 
and  again  obtain  the  right  to  handle 
interstate  shipments  withm  the  State. 
The  result  is  that  two  mU'rsUite  oper- 
ating rights  now  exist  where  formerly 
only  one  existed.  The  Commission  can 
do  nothing  about  this  practice.  It  is 
perfectly  legal  but  it  la  not  proper  in 
our  regulatory  scheme.  By  this  lfgi:>- 
lation  we  are  to'mg  to  close  tiie  Uhjp- 
hole.  We  are  trying  to  bring  some  "tder 
out  of  a  chaotic  situation. 

Mr.  Chan  man,  this  bill  provides  that 
with  rei>pect  to  future  ajtpiicanU  for 
interstate  rights,  such  upplicunUs  will 
have  to  make  a  siiow mg  of  the  need  for 
their  service.  InteistaU-  rights  will  no 
longer  be  granted  wiUy-niUy  simplv  be- 
cause tiie  applicant  has  obtained  a 
ce;  tificate  of  public  convenienc*"  and 
necessity  to  operate  within  a  State  The 
procedure  for  e.x^anding  a  carrier  .serv- 
ice to  include  also  interstate  righLs  with- 
111  the  State  is  outlined  m  the  bill. 

The  vory  able  genflrman  from  Missis- 
sippi iMr  WiLLi.fMs, .  who  i.s  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transporlalion 
and  Aeronautics  and  who  conducted  the 
hearings  on  S.  320  will  di.scuss  this  lei;is- 
lation  m  greater  det.iil. 

S  320  was  reportt-d  by  tht  CKiiunUtef 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comrnt-rce  on 
August  31,  1961.  We  obtained  a  rule  on 
this  bill  but  It  was  not  brcugi.t  up  for 
action  la.st  year  because  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  S;sk  :  had  urged 
that  we  delay  floor  action  until  ih*-  .sec- 
ond session  of  the  ContJre^.s  and  thereby 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  individu- 
als who  still  objected  to  the  committee 
bill  to  try  to  W(jrk  out  .some  compromise 
anit  ndmenUs.  I  at;  reed  to  tliat  procedure 
and  I  uri.:ed  the  carritrs  concerned  to 
get  togetiier  to  see  if  they  could  work  out 
their  differences  and  be  prepared  Vo 
recommend  certain  ammdmenLs  that 
would  be  sati^sfactory  or  nearly  satisfac- 
tory to  all.  A  serious  effort  was  made  in 
tins  direction  and  the  Am.'riran  Truck- 
ing Association.s  have  recoininended  cer- 
tain amendments  which  the  committee, 
this  mornm-;.  ai:reed  to  adopt.  The.se 
amendments  will  .sali.->fy  r.farlv  all  tht- 
objections  to  the  committee  bill  ih.it  I 
know  of. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  was  support*  il  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  (J'cmmi.s.sion. 
tiie  National  A.v.suciation  of  Railroad 
Utilities  Commissioners  and  most  of  the 
membership  of  the  American  Trucking 
A.s.sociations 

As  I  see  :t.  one  of  the  toughest  prob- 
lems we  have  facing  us  is  the  relative 
decline  of  the  common  earners  in  the 
total  transportation  picture — a  relative 
decline  witii  respect  to  balh  the  volume 
of  traffic  they  iiandle  and  with  n-spi  ct 
to  tliPir  financial  condition  1  he  rea.son 
tnis  IS  .so  di-sturbm^  is  tiiat  the  common 
earners  are  the  backbone  of  our  trans- 
portation sy.stem.  They  are  IndL^jMnisa- 
ble  to  the  entire  economy  m  peacetime 
as  well  as  in  time  of  emergency  They 
serve  all  users  alike,  large  or  small,  with- 
out favor  or  prejudice  Witliout  the 
common  carrier  industry,  the  small  ship- 
per would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
trying  to  compete  with  the  large  shipper 


who  i.s  able  to  provide  his  own  means  of 
trani»portatiun.  Without  the  common 
earner  it  would  iiave  been  nearly  im- 
po8.sible  to  move  Uie  tremendous  volumes 
of  freight,  passengers,  and  military  traf- 
fic we  had  during  World  War  II.  It  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  maintain  and  pre- 
.serve  the  common  carriers  in  a  strong 
and  healthy  condition.  This  bill  will 
help  the  motor  common  carrier  industry 
against  one  of  tiie  destructive  practices 
which  endanger  its  stability.  I  urge  the 
Hou.se  to  pa.ss  tin.-  bill  with  the  commit- 
t«e  amendmenLs. 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  make  one  fur- 
ther ci'ininent  on  the  question  which  wa.s 
a.sked  by  tlie  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky.  It  would  be  assumed 
that  the  matter  referred  to  and  being 
apix-aled  Uj  the  courts,  tliat  an  order 
would  be  Ls.--ued  stating  tlie  action  of  Ihc 
commi^vsion  in  canceling  tiieir  certifi- 
cates That  being  true,  there  would  b«' 
no  effeclne  date  of  the  cancellation  un- 
til alter  the  litigation  had  been  con- 
cluded and  a  det<'rmination  made. 

Mr  WAITS  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  question?  A.ssuming  In  a  par- 
ticular State  the  regulatory  authorities 
cancelled  a  certificate  and  tlie  man  went 
to  court;  that  there  was  no  method  by 
wliich  he  Could  stay  the  operation  of  the 
cancellation  and  then  the  6  montlis 
rolled  by,  and  we  will  say  8  months  after 
the  cancellation  the  courts  ruled  that  the 
Stat«'  authorities  had  to  give  him  back 
that  which  they  had  cancelled  from 
him— under  those  circumstances,  would 
lie  also  get  back  his  interstate  rights? 

Mr  HARRIS  If  the  court  orderekl  it. 
ye.s  If  the  ccnirt  reversed  the  sL&tv 
commi.ssion  or  if  the  court  held  iodihe 
individuil  who  app' aled  the  case' and 
the  court  gave  him  his  righLs.  then  he 
Would  be  entitled  to  those  rights. 

Mr  WATT.s.  In  other  words,  if  I  un- 
der.stand  the  gentleman,  in  the  event 
that  the  particular  trucker  I  referred  to 
got  relit  [  m  the  local  court  and  got  an 
order  restoring  his  uilrastate  rights.  th»  n 
Ills  interstate  rights  that  had  been  can- 
celled out  would  automatically  come  back 
to  him':' 

Mr  HARRIS  Yes,  I  am  sure  Uie  an- 
swer to  that  would  be  "Yes"  because  his 
interstat*'  rights  are  based  on  the  action 
of  the  Itxal  authorities. 

Mr  WATTS,  Ii  would  be  the  purpose 
of  tills  legislation,  and  it  is  your  under- 
standing that  if  he  got  his  intrastate 
rights  back  by  virtue  of  a  court  action 
even  though  more  than  6  months  had 
elaijsed  he  would  as  a  matter  of  right. 
witJiout  liaving  t<i  go  through  a  hearing 
or  an> thing,  also  get  back  his  mlerstate 
righti  ' 

Mr  H.ARRI:-;  He  would  bo  entitled 
to  that  as  a  matter  of  law, 

Mr  WATrS.  That  is  your  under- 
standing ' 

Mr  H.ARRIS  Tliat  is  tiie  way  I  think 
it  should  bo 

Now  to  tuin  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment.s  All  the  amendments  are  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  rights  of  ear- 
ners already  operating,  and  that  is  what 
we  have  b<-en  trying  to  do.  We  feel  that 
It  IS  necessary  in  order  to  protect  those 
righLs  to  give  them  what  they  asked  for, 
namely,  the  fact  that  they  have  a  certifi- 


cate from  the  State  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  would  be 
conclusive  proof  to  operate  in  Interstate 
commerce.  We  thought  the  phrase 
prima  facie"  would  give  them  that  right, 
but  those  who  are  already  engaged  In  the 
operation  feel  that  It  is  not  sufficient, 
and  I  have  been  somewhat  Impressed 
with  the  argument.  To  make  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  we  are  protecting  them 
we  are  agreeing  to  the  substantive 
amendment  oflered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  others  to  adopt  the 
language  to  make  It  conclusive  when 
these  certificates  are  filed. 

In  order  further  to  protect  them  If 
they  get  into  trouble  with  their  State 
commission  on  the  intrastate  authority 
we  put  positive  language  In  the  commit- 
tee amendment.  We  say  in  the  amend- 
ment, in  effect,  "We  will  give  you  6 
months  to  straighten  up  your  contro- 
ver.sy  with  your  commission."  That  will 
bo  thoroughly  discussed  a  little  later 
when  the  amendment  Is  offered. 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
L'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS      I  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS  Will  this  legislation  af- 
fect, and  if  so,  how,  an  old  established 
intrastate  carrier  who  has  not  engaged 
in  any  of  these  illegal  or  unfair  practices. 
but  who  hopes  to  continue  to  operate  Just 
as  he  has  operated  in  the  past ' 

Mr.  HARRIS  It  will  not  affect  him 
at  all.  He  has  all  the  rights  he  has  ever 
been  able  to  obtain,  and  that  he  has  now. 

Mr  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  has,  I  be- 
lieve, very  clearly  outlined  the  general 
puriK>se  of  this  legislation,  and  has  con- 
cisely dealt  with  the  areas  of  the  contro- 
versies within  it.  However.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  Members  of  the  House  that 
after  the  hearings  were  conducted  last 
August,  and  the  bill  reported  by  our  sub- 
committee, we  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SisK  1  was  going  to  offer  certain  amend- 
ments. I  believe  he  circulated  the  mem- 
ber.ship  of  the  House  w  ith  those  amend- 
ments and  included  an  explanation  of 
tlie  purp>ose  of  the  amendmenLs.  At  that 
time  his  amendmenLs  as  they  were  of- 
fered were  certainly  meritorious,  and 
L'enerally  the  amendmenLs  which  the 
Committee  will  agree  to  today,  are  the 
subject  matter  of  those  amendmenLs 
w  hich  will  be  embraced  in  our  substitute. 

I  shall  stand  to  be  corrected  if  this  is 
not  so:  The  new  Sisk  amendmenLs  that 
have  been  presented  are  in  some  areas 
a  departure  from  those  which  were  orig- 
inally submitted  a  year  ago,  and  those 
amendments  I  and  some  of  the  others 
m  the  House  told  our  motor  carriers 
back  in  our  districts  that  we  could  and 
would  support. 

This  creates  a  somewhat  difficult  posi- 
tion for  some  of  us  because  we  are  now 
dealing  with  amendments  which  are  in 
fact  different  than  those  which  were 
originally  offered  or  submitted  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  in  the  clos- 
ing weeks  of  the  session  a  year  ago. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man, may  I  say  that  he  Is  slightly  In  er- 
ror. When  I  appeared  before  your  dis- 
tinguished committee  last  summer,  I 
believe  In  August,  It  was  to  propose  a 
very  small  amendment,  which  would 
substitute  "conclusive"  for  "prima 
facie."  That  amendment  was  not  ac- 
cepted. There  was  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion, and  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman 
I  have  been  in  an  embarrassing  position, 
too.  People  have  called  me  and  asked 
what  my  amendments  were.  Actually,  I 
did  not  have  any;  we  had  not  arrived  at 
agreed  language.  In  the  last  4  or  5 
months  there  has  been  continuing  dis- 
cussion In  the  Industry  in  reference  to 
agreeing  to  the  language.  The  language 
which  I  propose  to  submit  now  is  the 
first  time  there  was  ever  general  agree- 
ment. I  do  not  think  this  is  in  dis- 
agreement with  what  the  gentleman  has 
said.  But  all  operators  across  the  coun- 
try had  never  agreed  heretofore  to  spe- 
cific language.  The  language  which  I 
will  offer,  and  which  will  be  incorporated 
in  the  law  In  addition  to  it.  Is  for  the 
first  time  language  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  Industry  people. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  it  would  be  a  fair  statement  that  the 
present  bill,  together  with  those  com- 
mittee sunendments  that  will  be  offered, 
and  I  hope  adopted,  actually  meets  about 
95  percent  of  the  objections  that  were 
voiced  by  some  of  the  small  trucking  as- 
sociation operators  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  SISK.  Well,  I  cannot  say  too 
much  with  reference  to  a  year  ago,  but 
certainly  It  would  not  be  to  their  feeling 
at  the  present  time,  because  I  have  had 
communications  from  some  20  States  on 
this  subject:  in  fact,  within  the  past 
week  long-distance  telephone  calls  from 
a  great  many.  And  I  could  not  agree 
that  the  proposed  substitute  bill  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  small 
truckers  across  the  country,  because 
they  simply  have  not  agreed  to  this. 
They  are  hinging  their  whole  support  of 
this  bill  on  the  additional  language 
which  I  will  offer,  and  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  this. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  might  say  in  conclu- 
sion that  the  committee  has  done  a  dili- 
gent job  in  meeting  those  objections 
which  were  offered  by  some  of  the  small 
trucking  groups.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  in  this  bill  that  will  in  any 
manner  hurt  those  operators;  in  fact, 
I  believe  that  this  bill,  with  the  amend- 
ments to  be  offered,  will  actually 
strengthen  the  motor  carrier  industry 
at  every  level. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  wish  the  Members  of 
the  House  would  keep  this  in  mind.  The 
gentleman  from  CaUfomia  IMr.  Sisk] 
originally  offered  a  proposal  that  a  cer- 
tificate of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  be  included  in  this  legisla- 
tion: to  grant  them  outright  such  a  cer- 
tificate; that  Is  true,  is  it  not? 


Mr.  SI8K.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  gen- 
tleman win  yield,  yes,  that  was  the  pro- 
posal which  we  had,  I  believe,  about  the 
1st  of  January. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  other  words,  what 
the  gentleman  from  California  original- 
ly asked  for  is  that  we  do  by  legislation 
what  the  Commission  Is  required  to  do 
after  fully  developing  the  facts  as  to 
public  need  with  reference  to  common 
carriers.  Everyone  knows  that  the  Con- 
gress cannot  get  into  the  business  of  Is- 
suing certificates  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity.  Now,  I  told  the  gentleman 
that  we  could  not  take  that  at  all.  It 
would  be  beyond  any  comprehension 
whatsoever,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  understood  that.  Now,  the 
only  question  here  involved  is  not  what 
are  the  operating  rights  of  those  who 
now  have  a  certificate.  That  is  pro- 
tected. We  are  in  agreement  on  that. 
The  only  thing  we  are  in  disagreement 
on  is  the  method  by  which  those  rights 
must  be  sustained.  Now.  the  gentleman 
uses  this  method  through  suspension  to 
gain  what  they  tried  to  get  by  a  certifi- 
cate of  public  convenience  and  necessity. 
I  do  not  believe  this  House  is  going  to 
go  along  with  that  kind  of  a  proposal 
and  set  a  precedent  accordingly. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  might  say  that  the  issue  here  is  in 
reality  whether  or  not  a  State,  which 
has  granted  authority  by  reason  of  which 
this  carrier  has  received  the  further  au- 
thority to  operate  in  interstate  com- 
merce, that  the  State  commission  shall 
not  have  the  same  right  to  take  back 
that  authority  which  they  granted  in  the 
first  place.  To  do  anj^hing  other  than 
that  would  place  us  In  a  position  of  per- 
mitting a  carrier  to  use  the  State  au- 
thority to  secure  rights  and  then  take  the 
position  that  the  State,  which  granted 
the  right  in  the  first  place,  does  not  have 
the  right  to  withdraw  it  where  there  is 
a  violation.  If  we  support  this  philoso- 
phy. I  think  we  would  be  in  an  untenable 
position. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi IMr.  Wn-LiAMs].  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  did  such  a  good  job 
in  the  consideration  of  this  legislation, 
and  I  want  to  compliment  the  subcom- 
mittee for  the  study  and  attention  that 
it  gave  to  this  highly  technical  problem. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  S.  320,  which  the  House  is  consider- 
ing today,  was  reported  tmanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  August  31  of  last  year,  a 
bit  too  late  for  House  action  during  the 
remainder  of  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Harris]  has  stated,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  favored  the 
bill,  the  National  Association  of  Railroad 
and  Utilities  Commissioners  favored  it. 
and  nearly  all  of  the  conferences  of  the 
American  Trucking  Associations  favored 
it.  The  only  objections  to  it  that  I  know 
of  came  from  the  Local  and  Short  Haul 
Carriers   Conference   of    the   American 
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Tructing  Associations,  and  certain  indi- 
vidual local  motor  earners.  Their  ob- 
jections are  not  to  the  bill  in  its  entirety, 
but  only  to  certain  features  of  it. 

During  the  adjournment  period,  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  come  to  some  agree- 
ment, but  this  effort  was  only  partially 
succe.ssful.  Certain  amendments  will  be 
offered  to  overcome  some  objrctiorus 
which,  I  understand,  the  American 
Trucking  Associations  will  accept.  How- 
ever, on  one  proposal  agreement  could 
not  be  reached,  and  that  is  the  que.stion 
Sls  to  whether  the  existing  second  pro- 
viso earners  should  be  entitled  to  certifi- 
cates of  registration  or  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  to  be 
issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  cover  their  interstate  opera- 
tions. The  bill  provides  for  certificates 
of  registration. 

Mr  Chairman,  before  I  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill.  I  should  like  to  make  an 
introductory  statement  by  way  of  back- 
ground information.  I  hope  that  this 
statement  will  make  it  easier  for  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  understand  the 
problem  we  are  dealing  with  in  this 
legislation. 

INTRoDfCTION 

The  existing  second  proviso  of  section 
206'a'  li  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  enables  motor  common  carriers. 
who.se  operations  are  confined  to  a  single 
State  and  who  have  been  granted  a  cer- 
tificate of  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity to  operate  within  the  State  from 
their  State  regulatory  bodies,  also  to 
engage  in  operations  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  without  seeking  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

At  present,  the  right  to  engage  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  by  an  in- 
trastate carrier  is  automatically  obtained 
by  filing  Its  State  certificate  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
by  filing  Its  tariffs,  evidence  of  insurance 
and  designating  agents  for  the  service 
of  proce.ss.  The  carrier,  by  such  filing. 
is  then  authorized  to  engage  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  the  same 
extent  that  the  earner  1.3  authorized  to 
engage  m  intra.^tate  commerce  as  de- 
scribed m  the  particular  State  certifi- 
cate filed  with  the  Commission  Sich 
operations  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  must,  of  course,  be  carried  on 
entirely  within  the  State  in  which  the 
motor  carrier  is  certificated  to  operate. 

The  Inter.btate  Commerce  Commission 
under  existing  law  has  no  discretion  m 
accepting  a  State  certificate  for  regis- 
tration. The  certificate  must  be  accept- 
ed, registered,  and  tlie  motor  carrier 
allowed  to  engage  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  By  so  doing,  such  in- 
trastate Carrie:  brcomf<  subiect  to  the 
regulatory  and  .safety  provisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  when 
engaged  m  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
m^Tce.  The  validity  of  the  certificate 
filed  with  the  Commission  depends  on 
Its  continued  validity  withm  the  State. 

PI   RPOSE      AND      FXPLA  NATION      OF      BII  L 

The  purpo.se  of  the  bill.  S.  320.  is  to 
repeal  the  .second  provi.so  of  .section 
206ia>ai  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act    i49  use.   307'    and  ins.:t    in   lieu 


thereof  two  new  paraf^raphs  at  the  end  of 
.^ectlon  206  a '  which  would  pt^rmit  State 
comjnLssions.  under  a  .specific  proceduM' 
apphcable  with  respect  to  future  appli- 
cations, to  grant  to  motor  common 
carriers  operating  within  a  single  State 
the  right  to  engage  in  interstate  or 
foreign  operations  within  tht-  bouiu'.aiies 
of  the  State  m  which  intrastate  authority 
is  being  simultaneously  authori^red.  and 
to  provide  for  the  is-suanee  of  certilicate.s 
of  registration  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  existing  carriers 
engaged  m  interstate  operations  under 
the  terms  of  the  present  second  pioviso 

The  new  paragraph  t6'  proposed  to  be 
added  by  this  bill  to  subsection  'a'  of 
.section  206  of  the  Interstate  ComnuTce 
Act  provides  that  on  and  after  Dfceniber 
31.  1961,  which  date  we  plan  to  change  by 
amendment,  no  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  vvould  be 
required  for  operations  m  mterstate  or 
foreign  commerce  by  a  common  (Mrrier 
by  motor  vehicle  operating  .solely  within 
a  single  State  and  not  coiUroUed  by  con- 
trolling, or,  under  a  ccmmf>n  cc)nf 'ol  with 
any  carrier  engaged  m  operations  out- 
side such  State,  if,  first,  .such  carru:  lia.s 
obtained  from  the  State  commis.Mt)n  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  authorizing  intrastate  opera- 
tions, .second,  .^uch  certificate  vias  i.ssued 
after  notice  to  interested  persons  through 
publication  m  the  Ftderal  Re.aslt  r  vi  the 
filini,'  o'  thic  api)licatinn  and  nf  tlie  de>ire 
of  tlie  applicant  also  to  engage  m  int'-r- 
state  and  foreign  commerce  withm  Ihi' 
limits  of  the  :atias'.ite  authority 
eranted  third.  r>'as<jnablr  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  interested  parties  to  be 
heard,  arid  fourth,  the  State  coniini.vsiiin 
has  considf  rt'd  the  proposed  interslatf 
and  foreign  operations  and  has  foimd 
that  public  convenience  and  necessity  re- 
quire that  the  carrier  be  authorized  to 
engage  in  Intrastat-e  operation >  and  also 
to  enga^^e  :n  mterstate  and  foreign  oper- 
ations withm  the  lunits  of  the  intra-state 
authority  Except  lor  the  method  of  cer- 
tification, the  earner  would  be  subject  to 
all  applicable  requiriments  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  such  as  insurance, 
the  filing  of  rates,  and  ^o  forth 

I'nder  paragraph  6  of  the  bill,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  em- 
powered to  i.ssue  certificates  of  re:,-istra- 
tion  and  to  impose  reasonable  require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  film;;  of  Statr 
certificates  and  other  data  and  com- 
pliance with  applicable  reqiiirements 
establi.^hed  pursuant  to  the  st;itutes  ad- 
ministeied  by  the  Conuni.s.>;on  a.s 
conditions  precedent  to  engaging  in 
mterstate  and  foreign  oi>erations  under 
authority  of  the  reglsteied  State 
certificate. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  directed  to  establish  niles  under  which 
any  person  who  opposed  the  autiioriza- 
tion  of  operations  m  mterstate  commerce 
in  the  State  regulatory  proceedings  may 
petition  the  Commission  for  leconsideia- 
tion  of  the  decision  made  by  the  State 
commLssion.  Such  reconsideration  shall 
be  on  the  record  made  before  the  State 
commi.-vsioii  I  lie  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  may  affirm,  reverse,  or 
modify  the  decision  of  the  State  regu- 


latory body  In  respect  to  operations  in 
mterstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  new  paragraph  (1)  proposed  to 
b*'  added  by  this  bill  to  subsection  (a» 
of  section  206  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  provides,  m  part,  t^uit  intra- 
state motor  curriers  in  operation  on  De- 
cember 31,  1961,  which  date  will  be 
Chang,  d  by  an  am-  ndment.  who  were 
lawfully  engaged  m  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  wiUun  the  State,  shall 
upiMi  applicatnin  to  Uie  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  submission  of 
pnwf  of  oi>eratu)n.  be  issued  certificates 
of  res  1st  ration  by  the  ICX:  authorizing 
continuance  of  their  operations.  The 
scope  of  mttrstate  or  foreign  operations 
authon/,<'d  in  the  certificates  must  not 
excetxl  in  .scope  the  services  authorized 
by  the  State  certificates  and  the  cer- 
tificates of  regLst ration  shall  m  general 
be  subject  to  the  same  terms,  conditions, 
and  limitations  as  are  contained  in  the 
Slate  certificates.  The.se  carriers  will 
be  subject  to  all  applicable  requiremenus 
of  the  Intt-rstale  Commerce  Act.  includ- 
ing suspension  arid  teimination. 

Paragraph  7  provides  that  in  making 
such  application  a  notice  of  Intent  to 
engage  m  interstate  and  foreign  opera- 
tions accompanied  by  copies  of  State 
certificates  will  be  prima  facie  proof  — 
and  at.:ain  by  a  committee  amendment 
this  will  be  changed  to  conclusive 
proof— that  applicant  is  lawfully  en- 
gaKed  in  interstiite  commerce  and  the 
scope  thereof 

Iruler   both   paragraphs   i6>    and    i7> 
which  would  be  added  to  section  206' a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  by  the 
bill,  ci  rtificates  of  retislration  issued  by 
the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission 
would    be    transferable    subject    to    the 
linutalions  contained  in  section  5  of  the 
Interstate   Commerce   .^ct   dealing   with 
carrier  unifications  and  mergers  but  they 
could  not  be  transferred  apart  from  the 
intrastate  nt^lits      A   transfer  of  intra- 
state   lights    without    a    corresponding 
transfer  of  the  certificate  of  registration 
would  void  the  interstate  rights. 
KEtD    r<.E    ij:cisi.A-nof« 
When    the    Motor    Carrier    Act    was 
passed  in   19:?.S,  it  was  felt  that  trans- 
portation   of    property    moving    in    in- 
terstate    commerce     solely     within     the 
confines    of    a    State    would    be    merely 
incidental  to  the  carrier's  intrast.ite  op- 
erations  and   relatively   unimiwrtant   in 
cornpaii.son  with  their  intrastate  opera- 
tions     It  was  on  this  basis  that  intra- 
stat<>  canlers  were  granted  the  right  to 
retrister   their   certificates  with   the    In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  en- 
gage m  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
Under   tlie  changed   conditions  existini- 
todav.   many  such   intrastate  operators, 
renerallv  sp«.ikinc.  are  not  engaged  in 
interstate     and     foreu'ii     commerce     as 
merelv  incidental  to  the  Intrastate  com- 
merce   operatioiis     authorized     by     the 
State,    but    are    imixirtant   links    in    the 
routes   of   connecting   carriers   that  en- 
g.ige  extensively   in   interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  in  numerous  States.    Not 
infrequently.     State     certificates     hav(^ 
been   obtained   for    the   .sole   purpose  of 
P!(niding  a  link  In  a  chain  of  interstate 
movements.     Thus,  rights  to  engage  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  come 


into  being  without  approval  of  the  Inter- 
stale  Commerce  Commission.  In  fact, 
the  ICC  has  advised  the  committee  that 
there  are  today  some  3,100  carriers  regis- 
tered with  the  ICC  who  have  obtained 
their  interstate  operating  rights  under 
the  provisions  of  section  206fa)(l>  of 
the  act  This  was  not  contemplated  by 
the  1935  act. 

While  it  was  originally  a  simple  mat- 
ter for  the  States  to  handle  the  granting 
of  intrastate  certificates,  this  is  no  longer 
the  case.  Motor  common  carriers  oper- 
ating across  State  lines  In  more  than  one 
State  arc  not  eligible  to  operate  under 
the  second  proviso.  This  ineligibility 
an.ses  because  such  motor  carriers  are 
directly  ei\gagcd  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  and  must  obtain  author- 
ity to  do  so  directly  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Nevertheless, 
many  such  interstate  carriers  have  ob- 
tained, but  have  not  used,  intrastate  cer- 
tificates. It  appears  that  frequently 
these  intrastate  certificates  were  trans- 
ferred to  carriers  who  are  eligible  to  op- 
erate under  the  second  provLso  in  order 
to  facilitate  establisliments  of  interstate 
routt^s. 

Tliere  are  numerous  instances  where 
motor  common  carriers,  holding  both 
inU'istate  operating  rights  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
Intrastate  operating  rights  from  State 
ri>;ulatory  agencies,  have  sold  their  In- 
terstate rights,  retaining  their  intrastate 
rights.  Then,  under  tiic  second  proviso, 
these  earners  registered  their  intrastate 
rights  with  tiie  Commission  and  thereby 
obtained  interstate  rights  to  operate 
within  a  State,  sometimes  over  the  iden- 
tical routes  over  which  the  carrier  had 
operated  under  his  interstate  certificate 
w  hich  he  sold.  Tlie  result  is  that  in  each 
of  these  Instances  two  interstate  rights 
within  Uie  State  have  been  created  where 
only  one  existed  previously,  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  is  power- 
less to  prevent  this  duplication.  Entry 
of  motor  carriers  into  Interstate  trans- 
lx>rtation  should  be  based  on  affirmative 
lindin^rs  by  a  regulatory  board  or  com- 
mission that  a  public  need  exists  for  such 
interstate  services. 

Mr.  R0BP:RTS.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  State  commis- 
sion grants  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
veniirice  and  necessity  and  the  carrier 
has  api)lied  for  both  Intrastate  and  in- 
terstate authority,  does  the  opposing 
party,  or  do  the  opposing  parties,  then 
have  the  right  to  appeal  from  that  State 
conmii.ssion  decision  to  the  Interstate 
Ct)mmerce  Commission? 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Is  the  gentleman 
talking  about  presently  certificated  car- 
M'Ts  or  new  carriers? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.    New  carriers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes;  it  is  reviewable 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
If  a  party  in  interest  who  opposed  the 
interstate  authorization  before  the  State 
commission  petitions  the  ICC  for  review. 

Mr  ROBERTS.  How  would  that  ap- 
peal be  carried?  Would  It  be  on  Uie 
record  only  or  would  it  be  do  novo? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  would  be  on  the 
record  made  before  the  State  commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  One  more  question,  if 
I  may.  In  the  past  the  Commission  has 
declined  to  exercise  its  power  under  sec- 
tion 207  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  grant  certificates  to  second  proviso 
carriers  because  of  the  possibility  of 
creating  duplicate  operations  without  a 
showing  of  need.  Since  S.  320  would 
eliminate  that  abuse,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  Commission  may  now  grant 
these  carriers  authority  imder  section 
207  on  appropriate  proof? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Let  me  answer  the 
gentleman  this  way.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  this  amendment  which  Is  under 
consideration  by  the  House  does  not  go 
to  section  207.  However,  with  respect  to 
the  question  presented,  an  Intrastate 
carrier  who  operates  solely  within  the 
boundaries  of  one  State  cannot  come  in 
under  section  207;  he  must  come  in 
under  section  206.  Even  though  he  may 
want  to  operate  in  interstate  commerce, 
within  a  State,  he  would  have  to  seek  his 
rights  under  the  State  regulatory  au- 
thority, and  get  his  rights  by  action  of 
the  State  commission,  as  outlined  in  the 
bill  before  us  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  since  S.  320  would  eliminate 
abuses  under  section  206  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  Commission  might  begin 
to  exercise  its  authority  under  section 
207? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  sorry.  I  cannot 
answer  what  the  Commission  might  do; 
I  cannot  predict  what  they  might  do. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hemphill]. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
first  want  to  thank  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  for  yielding  me 
time  since  we  are  about  out  of  time  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  I  do  not 
like  to  disagree  with  my  distinguished 
chairman  or  with  my  good  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  But 
here  is  the  situation  which  I  think  has 
not  been  brought  out  yet  on  this  partic- 
ular legislation.  When  the  Motor  Car- 
riers Act  was  passed  in  1935,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  in  its  report  to  the  House  at 
that  time,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  here, 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  smaller  car- 
riers and  those  carriers  operating  within 
one  State  which  we  call  the  intrastate 
carriers,  and  whose  permit  traditionally 
reads  from  points  and  places  within 
such  and  such  county  to  points  and 
places  within  another  such  county,  rec- 
ognized that  the  public  service  com- 
missions had  imposed  upon  those 
carriers  certain  regulations  at  that  time 
with  which  they  had  to  comply. 

As  a  result  of  that  they  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  States  could  best  judge 
whether  or  not  they  should  get  a  certif- 
icate from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  therefore,  there  was  writ- 
ten into  that  particular  act  a  provision 
that  in  the  event  the  public  service  com- 
mission approved  a  certificate  of  con- 
venience and  necessity  within  the  State, 
upon  filing  proof  of  that  certificate  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a 


certificate  of  permission  to  do  business 
in  interstate  commerce  was  automati- 
cally granted. 

While  they  did  not  have  to  go  through 
all  the  litigation  which  is  necessary  to 
get  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  nec- 
essity from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  nevertheless,  they  were 
subject  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  ICC,  insurance  requirements  and 
the  like. 

We  have  a  situation  as  developed  in 
this  particular  bill  in  which  no  intrastate 
carrier  can  ever  again  afford  to  try  to  get 
a  license  for  interstate  rights  because 
we  have  not  only  taken  away  the  original 
ease  which  the  law  intended  to  facilitate 
the  transportation  business,  but  we  have 
written  regulations  in  here  which  say  in 
effect  that  if  the  intrastate  carrier  wants 
interstate  rights  he  has  to  file  for  them ; 
he  has  a  hearing  on  them;  then  some- 
body can  appeal  and  take  him  up  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
if  they  cannot  satisfy  them  they  can  ap- 
peal from  there  to  the  comts.  So  the 
little  carrier  is  being  written  off  the 
market  by  this  legislation  if  it  is  not 
amended. 

The  reason  the  Sisk  amendment  is  im- 
portant here  is  because  we  are  bound  to 
have  situations — even  though  we  say  we 
have  a  grandfather  clause — we  are  bound 
to  have  situations  in  which  the  carrier 
which  obtained  the  original  intrastate 
permit,  which  we  respect  in  our  grand- 
father clause,  and  which  imder  the  old 
1935  act  obtained  the  interstate  carrier 
has  some  difficulty  with  his  State  com- 
mission, say  after  10  years  of  experi- 
ence. Suppose  in  that  time  that  small 
carrier,  which  this  bill  is  Intended  to 
eliminate  eventually,  suppose  that  small 
carrier  builds  up  an  interstate  business; 
suppose  he  gets  In  political  trouble  or 
some  other  trouble  down  on  the  State 
level;  it  is  argued  that  for  10  years  he 
has  done  well  but  has  had  his  Intrastate 
license  revoked.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  not  brought 
charges  against  him,  but  they  say  they 
are  going  to  take  away  his  rights  and 
that  they  do  not  care  about  his  invest- 
ment if  the  State  commission  happens 
to  deny  his  Intrastate  license.  The  bill, 
imamended,  will  do  that. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  States  to  give 
this  license  in  the  first  place  under  the 
original  motor  carrier  act,  but  we  have 
that  industry  here,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  play  with  semantics  or  conjecture  as 
to  what  might  happen.  If  you  read  the 
hearings  you  will  find  that  the  only  re- 
reference  to  abuses  about  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  talk  occurs  In  two  para- 
graphs on  page  53,  and  not  one  single 
concrete  abuse  has  been  pointed  out  as 
a  basis  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  I  wish  to  clarify  one 
point,  if  I  may.  Is  it  not  true  that  where 
a  State  authority  may  offer  whatever 
reason  the  State  commissior  desires  to 
cancel,  the  carrier  still  has  the  alterna- 
tive of  going  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  making  formal  appli- 
cation to  secure  interstate  authority  di- 
rectly from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission?    So,  in  reality,  we  are  not 
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putting  him  out  of  business,  as  the  gen- 
tleman indicated,  though  I  do  not  recom- 
mend  this  procedure. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  If  the  gentleman 
has  had  any  experience  with  a  small 
transportation  carrier  being  faced  by 
larger  carriers  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  he  will  realize 
that  they  can  litigate  the  small  carrier 
out  of  existence,  because  it  costs  so  much 
to  try  to  get  a  certificate  from  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission;  the 
cost  is  almost  prohibitive. 

The  small  carrier  cannot  afford  it. 
and  by  the  time  he  got  the  certificate 
if  he  could  get  it,  the  business  oppor- 
tunities have  been  denied  him  so  long 
he  cannot  get  into  the  business,  he  can- 
not meet  the  competition. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  one  thing,  I  think,  and  this 
legislation  deals  with  something  else 
The  gentleman  is  talking  about  gomg 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  getting  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity.  What  we  are 
dealing  with  here  today  is  solely  an  op- 
eration within  a  State,  an  Intrastate 
operation  having  to  do  with  intrastate 
carriers  given  authority  to  transport 
goods  which  come  in  interstate  ship- 
ments. That  is  the  sole  problem  we 
are  dealing  with  here  today.  I  think 
the  difficulty  the  gentleman  refers  to  is 
with  his  own  State  commission. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  ha^ 
expired 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minute.s. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman,  his  remarks  would  cause  me 
to  reply  in  answer  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  when  he  asked. 
If  the  intrastate  carrier  loses  before  his 
own  State  commission,  under  this  bill 
what  can  he  do?  He  has  to  go  back  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
That  is  what  he  was  referring  to.  be- 
cause that  is  where  he  would  have  to 
go  if  the  Sisk  amendment  is  not  adopted. 
If  he  loses  intrastate  rights  he  is  B;omg 
to  lose  interstate  rights  and  the  only 
way  he  can  get  his  interstate  rights 
back  IS  to  no  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  .-■ 

xMr  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr  ROBERTS  In  effect,  in  this  bill 
you  are  tjrandfathering  these  intrastate 
carriers  m,  but  you  are  not  giving  them 
all  the  authority  they  have  had  .since 
1935;  i.s  that  correct? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  That  is  correct 
The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
apparently  there  exLsts  the  concept  that 
smce  the  State  can  tyrant  it  the  State  can 
take  It  away;  but  in  the  meantime  we 
have  to  consider  the  transportation  in- 
dustry, we  have  to  consider  the  invest- 
ments that  the  small  trucker  has  made 
to  develop  his  interstate  business  which 
he  wants  to  retain,  but  without  anything 
except  his  own  State  ruling  he  loses  that 
State  bu.suiess  and  the  opportunity  for  it 

Mr  ROBERTS  His  interstate  opera- 
tions miiiht  be  more  than  his  intrastate 
operations? 


Mr.  HEMPHILL  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  Sisk!. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hcsiUte 
to  impose  on  the  time  of  the  House,  but 
I  think  It  IS  important  that  we  under- 
stand that  a  large  j^roup  of  earners, 
small  truck  operators  across  the  Nation. 
are  being  brought  in  under  an  entirely 
new  program.  There  are  substantial 
changes  in  his  relationship  with  the  ICC 
to  what  he  has  had  since  1935 

Now,  for  all  practical  purpases,  these 
small  truck  operators  have  enjoyed  the 
full  benefits  of  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  since  1935  under 
the  law.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  this  Congress  propo.>e  to 
change  certain  basic  laws  and  to  bring 
all  of  the  truckf^rs,  all  of  the  carrif>rs  m 
the  motor  transjwrtation  business,  in- 
cluding the  .small  ones,  the  intrastate 
operators  who  may  incidentally  handle 
some  commerce  or  some  freight  moving 
in  interstate  shipments,  to  bring  them 
under  the  control  of  the  ICC  That  is 
what  we  are  doing,  as  I  understand  thi-s 
legi.slation  We  are  going  to  do  that,  and 
in  order  to  do  it,  someone  came  up  with 
a   new  kind  of  permit  or  certificate 

This  has  created  a  lot  of   discus-->ion 
aiuung     earners     across     tiie     country 
What    is    a    certificate    of    registration - 
Everybody  knows  what   a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  is      II 
IS  a  valuable  document.     It  is  a  negoti- 
able  doounier\t       It  is   a  d<xnimt'nt   that 
has    value       It    is    salable       What    is    a 
certificate    of    registration,    m    view    of 
the  fact   that  we  for  the  first   time  are 
going  to  bring  them  directly  under  the 
control    of    the    ICC:'      Now,    they    have 
been   enjoying   the  full   benefits  of   the 
certificate  of  convenience  and  neces-sity 
under    the    1935    act.   but   now    they   are 
being  brought  in  under  a  new  approach 
and  a  new  regulation  and  they  are  being 
granted     a     certificate     of     registration 
which,  frankly,  no  one  quite  knows  what 
It    IS       But,    basically    it    is    a    grant    of 
rights    by    a    Federal    agency,    the    ICC 
And.  the  question  at  i.ssue  here  is  if  we 
art    going    to    treat    these  carriers   who 
have    been    in    business    all    during    the 
years  in  the  .same  manner  that  we  are 
going    to   treat   new   ones  hereaflrr   who 
will    be    iipijlyirikj.    we,    in    my    opinion, 
must  adopt  this  amendment  to  be  sure 
that  they  cannot  be  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness,   their   rights   cannot    be   destroyed 
without  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  agency 
which  has  granted  them  this  new  cer- 
tificate of   registration,   and   that   is  all 
in    the   world   this  sentence   .says     right 
of   appeal    to    the   InttTstate   Commerce 
Commi.ssion  under  which  they  will  now 
be   operating,    and   which    they    will   be 
responsible    to    and    under    wluch    they 
have  been  granted  this  particular  nght 
All   we   are   asking   is   that  before   they 
can  be  stripped  of  all  nghts  which  they 
have,    by    arbitrary    action    of    a    State 
c  >mmi.ssion    or    anyone    el.se.    that    they 
have  the  nght  of  app»al  to  the  ICC  and 
that  It  be  considered  on  its  merits  and 
that  the  ICC  take  positiv(>  action  to  re- 
voke or  terminate  that  certificate     Now, 
basically,  this  is  what  I  understand  the 
amendment  will  do 


Mr   WILLIAMS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr    SISK      I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
Mr    WILLIAMS      The  gentleman  has 
stat^'d  that  a  certificate  of  registration 
in   this   instance  is  a  right  granted  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  by  the  ICC 
Mr  SISK.    Is  that  not  true? 
Mr    WILLIAMS.     No,   that  is  Incor- 
rect    A  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and   necessity   is  granted  by  the  Inter- 
state   Commerce    Commission,    but    a 
certificate    of    registration    Is   merely    a 
recognition  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi.s.sion  of  action  taken  by  the  State 
agency   or   a   nght   given  by   the   State 
public  utilities  commission. 

Mr  SISK  Then,  this  would  make  me 
question  much  further  some  provisions 
in  this  bill  The  small  truck  operators 
acro.ss  the  country  asked  that  we  amend 
thus  bill  to  strike  out  "certificate  of  reg- 
istration" and  put  in  "certificate  of 
convenience  and  nece.sslty"  everywhere. 
because  of  that  very  thing.  Now.  the 
'-lenileman  makes  me  even  more  afraid  of 
this  bill  than  ever 

Tlie    CHAIRMAN      The   time    of   the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired 
Mr  COLLIER      Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  minute's 

Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  ■^ 

Mr  SISK  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
Mr  COLLIER  I  think  It  Is  necessary 
that  we  define  thLs  by  using  a  hypo- 
thetical case  A.ssume  there  Is  a  ship- 
ment of  goods  or  commodities  or  ma- 
terial that  originates  in  the  State  of 
California  and  it  Ls  being  shipped,  let 
us  .say.  from  San  Francisco  to  San 
Diego  or  maybe  San  Jose  Now.  under- 
stand this  IS  a  shipment  that  in.  because 
of  lUs  nature  in  intrastate  commerce 
For  whaU'ver  reason,  the  public  utilities 
commtssion  would  determine  that  thLs 
carrier  was  in  violation  and  chose  to  re- 
voke the  license.  We  are  in  sum  and 
substance  saying  that  the  commission 
has  the  right  to  do  this.  But.  if  thus 
same  carrier  is  moving  in  the  same  areas 
a  commodity  that  comes  in  from  out  of 
the  State,  we  say  you  may  continue  to 
do  this  This  IS  l/iially  inconsistent,  and 
it  IS  iH-rmit'ing  the  earner  in  that  case 
to  use  an  authority  granted  by  his  State 
to  circumvent  really  the  authority  that 
he  has  swured  under  the  second  pro- 
vis*-)  from  the  Federal  Crovernment. 

Mr  SISK  But  he  can  move  that 
part  in  mt^-rstate  commerce  only  with 
this  certificate  of  registration.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  provision  of  the  new  law. 
this  is  going  to  be  a  requirement.  And. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  this 
question  Is  it  not  true  that  hereafter, 
if  this  become.s  law.  a  truck  operator. 
i\en  though  he  is  an  intrastate  opera- 
tor, if  he  is  going  to  handle  any  com- 
modity that  originated  in  interstate 
cmnini  rce.  he  must  have  a  certificate  of 
registration':'  Is  that  right  or  wrong' 
Mr  HARRIS  The  State  must  grant 
him  a  certilicau-  of  registration  in  order 
to  operate  In  obtaining  that  certificate 
he  mast  then  show  a  need  and  there 
must  be  a  r»Tord  made  of  it— I  am  talk- 
ing about  a  new  applicant.  He  must 
show  a  public  need  that  the  service  is 
refjuired  before  the  State  can  give  him 
that  certificate'      Insofar  as  the  present 


operators  are  concerned,  they  do  not 
have  to  show  that  there  was  ever  a  need 
for  it. 

Mr  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  SANTANGELO  Mr  Chairman. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  many  experts 
m  this  field  are  confused  as  to  what  this 
bill  will  accomplish  It  certainly  con- 
fuses me  I  would  like  to  find  out 
whether  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mi.-vsion  can  refuse  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration to  a  per.sun  wlio  is  now  operat- 
mg? 

Mr.  SISK  That  is  a  question,  of 
course,  that  I  would  like  to  ask  of  the 

chairman,  for  this  reason 

Mr  HARRIS.  If  it  came  from  the 
State  commission'' 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Yes.  If  he  is 
doing  .'^ome  int4.Tstate  business. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  no;  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  cannot  refu.se  it  under 
the  present  law. 

Mr.  SISK.  However,  we  arc  talking 
about  what  would  happ<n  under  the  new- 
law  if  this  bill  IS  enacted. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  fur- 
ther confusing  the  issue.  The  only  dif- 
ference we  have  here  is  with  reference 
to  the  grandfathiT  righLs. 

Mr  SISK.  We  want  the  people  who 
are  in  business  now  under  the  grand- 
father nghus  to  have  exactly  the  same 
rights  which  they  had  before,  if  this  bill 
i.s  pa.s.sed 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GIIOSS  I  am  still  confused. 
What  rights  are  implied  in  the  certifi- 
cate of  registration'  What  rights  are 
th.ere  in  the  certificate  of  reristration? 
Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
asked  the  question  because,  frankly,  that 
i.s  a  great  deal  of  concern  to  the  small 
truck  owners  all  acro.ss  the  counti-y.  and 
th.it  is  one  of  the  rea.s<jns  they  want  this 
lan'Miat-e.  This  is  to  Ik-  new  terminology 
in  ICC  language.  Nowhere  before  has 
there  been  i)ubli.shed  such  a  thing  as  a 
certificate  of  registration,  so  I  am  told. 
I  reali/e  that  I  am  prcsumptious  to  get 
into  this  argument,  because  I  am  not  an 
expert  in  the  transporution  field.  But 
IS  not  that  true  I  miuht  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mi.ssissippi?  There  has 
never  heretofme  been  such  terminology 
u^ed'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  tienlleman  yield? 

Mr  SISK  I  yield  t<i  the  i:entleman 
from  Mi.s.vi.ssippi 

Mr  WILLIAM.S  With  respect  to  th? 
quc.^tion  asked  by  tlio  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  S.\ntancelo1  regarding 
canier.s  pir.sently  operating  under  intra- 
state autlionty  who  have  not  filed  for 
interstate  authority,  your  question  was. 
Would  they  in  the  future  be  permitted 
to  file  for  certificates  of  recistration  and 
enga!:e  in  interstate  commerce? 

Mr  SANTANGhXO.  My  question  wa.s 
this.  Could  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Cummis.sion  refu.^e  to  accept  Ins  roi^is- 
iiation? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Not  if  he  files  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  within  120  days 
after  the  enactment  date. 

If  he  waits  until  after  this  deadline, 
he  must  go  through  the  procedures  out- 
lined for  new  applicants  under  this  bill. 
Mr.  SANTANGELO.     Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  agree  with  me? 
There  is  an  interpretation  to  be  made. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Si.sk  1  whether  or  not 
a  man  has  to  show  a  necessity  in  order 
to  continue  his  interstate  business? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  might  say  to  my  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  New  Y^ik 
(Mr.  SANTANGELO]  that  perhaps  I  am 
getting  a  little  confused  myself,  and  I 
might  say  that  confusion  with  refer- 
ence to  this  legislation  is  not  new  to 
me.  I  might  say  that  the  certificate  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
is  referring  apparently  is  a  State  certifi- 
cate and  not  a  certificate  of  registration. 
I  will  admit  that  I  am  not  quite  sure 
what  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
IMr.  WiLLUMsl  was  referring  to  when 
he  answered  the  question  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  SantangeloI 
with  reference  to  the  requirement  for  a 
certificate  prior  to  this  act. 

Is  the  gentleman  referring  to  a  State 
certificate?  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Williams!  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Under  the  act  he  has 
120  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  act 
to  file  his  certificate  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cahfomia  IMr.  Younger]. 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  want  to  add  further  to  the  confusion, 
but  rather  explain  fundamentally  what 
is  being  done  and  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisk!.  as  I  under- 
stand his  amendment,  desires  to  do.  It 
is  to  prevent  the  State  utility  commi.s- 
sion from  controlling  its  own  intrastate 
carriers:  because  when  a  State  commis- 
sion denies  the  right  of  an  intrastate 
carrier  for  some  reason — whether  it  is 
political  or  something  else;  if  the  State 
commission  denies  the  right  of  that  car- 
rier to  move  within  the  State,  then 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Sisk!  wants  the  ri;.:ht  of  the  carrier  to 
continue  to  move  and  carry  interstate 
goods.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  you 
are  imposing  on  the  State  a  Federal 
right  and  denying  the  State  control  of 
their  own  carriers.  In  my  opinion  that 
is  what  this  bill  is  intended  to  do.  They 
are  tr>'ing  to  get  back  to  where  the  State 
can  control  their  own  carriers  and  if 
the  Sisk  amendment  is  adopted  in  the 
form  in  which  he  wants  it.  you  are  losing 
State  rights.  To  my  mind  that  is  the 
fundamental  principle  we  are  debating 
today. 

Every  small  truokcr  who  has  the  right 
today  to  operate  as  he  is  operating  will 
continue  to  have  exactly  those  same 
rights. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  IMr.  Staggers]. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
question  is  rather  intricate,  and  pretty 
difficult  to  understand.  I  sat  in  on  most 
of  the  hearings  on  this  bill. 

This  bill  was  introduced  in  the  first 
place  to  correct  certain  inequities.  Then 
our  colleague  from  California  suggested 
further  amendments.  Amendment  was 
agreed  to  by  the  committee,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  sentence. 

The  fact  is  as  our  chairman  has  said, 
that  when  the  State  regulatory  body  re- 
vokes the  original  right  which  they  gave 
them  to  operate,  then  they  will  allow 
them  to  operate  for  6  months  more  on 
their  interstate  rights  which  the  State 
originally  gave  them.  Now  if  this 
amendment  in  this  last  sentence  is  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  the  bill,  then  to 
whom  are  they  going  to  be  responsible? 
They  will  not  be  responsible  to  anyone. 

They  can  tell  their  State  commission 
to  go  jump  in  the  lake  because  they  are 
going  to  operate  altogether  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In 
this  land  we  operate  under  the  law,  and 
this  does  not  conform  with  the  law  of 
the  land. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  and  I  ask 
that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be   it   enacted   by   the  Senate   a/id  HoiLse 
of   Representatives  of   the   United  States   of 
America    in    Congress    assembled,    Ttiat   tiie 
second  proviso  to  paragraph   (1)   of  subsec- 
tion   (a)    of   section   206    of   the    Interstate 
Commerce  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"And  provided   further.   That  on  and   after 
the    effective   date    of    this   amendment,    no 
certificate  under  this  part  shall  be  required 
for  operations  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce by  a  common  carrier  by  motor  vehicle 
operating  solely  within   a  single  State  and 
not    controlled    by,    controlUng,    or    under   a 
common  control  with  any  carrier  engaged  In 
operations  outside  such  State,  if  such  carrier 
has  obtained  from  the  commission  of  such 
State  authorized  to  issue  such  certificates,  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity authorizing  motor  vehicle  common  car- 
rier operations  in  intrastate  commerce  and 
such    certificate   recites   that   it   was    issued 
after   notice   to  Interested   persons   through 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of   the 
filing  of  the  application  and  of  the  desire  of 
the  applicant  also  to  engage  In  transporta- 
tion   in    Interstate    and    foreign    commerce 
within  the  limits  of  the  Intrastate  authority 
granted,  that  reasonable  opportunity  was  af- 
forded interested  persons  to  be  heard,  that 
the   State   commission   has   duly   considered 
the  question  of  tlie  proposed  Interstate  and 
foreign  operations  and  has  found  that  public 
convenience  and  necessity  require  that  the 
carrier    authorized    to   engage    In   intrastate 
operations  also  be  authorized  to  engage  in 
operations    in   interstate   and    foreign    com- 
merce within  limits  which  do  not  exceed  the 
scope  of  the  intrastate  operations  authorized 
to  be  conducted.     Such  operations  In  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  shall,  however, 
be    subject    to    all  other   applicable   require- 
ments of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and 
the  regulations  prescribed  thereunder.    Such 
rights  to  engage  in  operations  In  Interstate 
or  foreign   commerce  shall  be  evidenced  by 
appropriate  certificates  of  registration  issued 
by    the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission 
which   shall   be    valid    only   so  long   as    the 
holder    is    a    carrier    engaged    in    operations 
solely  within  a  single  State,  not  controlled 
by.  controiling.  or  under  a  common  control 
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wtth  a  carrier  engaged  In  operation  .utalUe 
sucb  State,  and  except  a«  provided  in  section 
5  And  in  the  cundltlona  and  Umitationa 
»tat«d  herein,  may  be  traJi»lerred  pursu-mt 
to  iuch  rule*  and  regulation*  a«  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cun- 
mlsslon.  but  may  not  be  tran«f»«rred  apirt 
from  the  transfer  of  the  corresponding  Intra- 
state certificate,  und  the  tr-msTer  of  i.ne 
intrastate  certificate  without  the  inters'.ite 
or  foreign  rights  or  the  termination  or  re- 
striction in  s^ope  :>'  the  Intristate  »-ert!flcate 
shall  terminate,  or  similarly  restrict,  the 
right  to  engage  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce Such  rights  shall  be  subject  to  sus- 
pension or  termination  by  the  Inrorst.ite 
Commerce  C.immission  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  nf  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  governing  t.'ie  suspension  and  termina- 
tion of  cert. fir. ites  issues  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Cimmisslon  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Coinmlaflion  may  lm{X)fte  re.i^on.ible 
requirements  wi^h  respect  to  the  filing  with 
It  of  certified  copies  of  such  State  ceriiftcates 
and  other  appropri  it«  statements  and  data, 
and  compliance  with  applicable  require- 
ments established  by  and  under  the  au- 
thority of  statutes  applicable  to  Interstate 
and  foreign  '>p"ritlons  administered  by  the 
Interstate  C  >mmerce  Commission,  as  condi- 
tions precedent  to  engaging  In  Interstate 
and  foreign  operations  under  the  auth.irlty 
of  such  State  certlflcate.  In  accordance 
with  such  reasonable  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Interstate  Conrunerce  Com- 
mission, any  p.irty  in  Interest,  who  r.r  which 
opposed  in  the  State  c<")mmls8lon  proceed- 
ing the  auth  irizatl  in  of  operations  in  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce,  may  petit i  n 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
reconsideration  of  the  decision  of  the  State 
commission  authorizing  operations  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  and  upon  such 
reconsideration  upon  the  record  made 
before  the  State  commission,  the  Inters'ate 
Commerce  Commlsalon  may  afllrm.  re  erse, 
or  modify  the  decision  of  the  State  commis- 
sion, but  only  with  respect  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  operations  In  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  ' 

Sec.  2  Subsection  fa)  of  section  206  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  there<jf  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(6)  Any  person  who  or  which  on  the 
efTectlve  date  of  this  paragraph  was  in  op- 
eration solely  within  a  single  State  as  a 
common  carrier  by  motor  vehicle  in  Intra- 
state commerce  (excluding  persons  controlled 
by.  contro.ling,  or  under  a  common  control 
With,  a  carrier  engaged  In  operations  out- 
side such  State  I,  and  who  or  which  was  also 
lawfully  engaged  in  such  operations  in  inter- 
state or  forei,?n  commerce  under  the  certifi- 
cate exemption  provisions  of  the  second  pro- 
viso of  section  206iaMli  in  eflect  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  and  has 
continued  to  so  operate  since  that  time  >  or 
If  engaged  In  furnishing  seasonal  service 
only,  wa3  lawfully  engaged  In  such  opera- 
ti'ins  on  the  efTectlve  date  of  this  paragraph 
during  the  season  ordinarily  covered  by  its 
operations,  and  has  so  operated  since  that 
time  except  in  either  Instance  as  to  inter- 
ruptions (n  service  over  which  such  person 
had  no  control,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shall  issue  to  such  person  a 
certificate  of  registration  authorizing  the 
continuance  of  such  transportation  In  inter- 
state and  fiareign  commerce  If  application 
and  pro<jf  of  operations  are  submitted  as 
provided  in  this  subsection  Such  certifi- 
cate of  reglstratiijn  shall  not  exceed  m  scope 
the  services  authorized  by  the  State  certifi- 
cate to  be  conducted  In  Intrastate  commerce. 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  limitations  as  are  contained  in 
or  attached  to  the  State  certlflcate  except 
to  the  extent  that  such  term.s.  i-onui' ions,  or 
limitations  are  inconsistent  with  t.he  reqiure- 
ments  established  by  or  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce   Act       If    the   effectiveness   of    the 


State  certlflcate  Is  limited  to  a  •{>eclfled 
period  of  time,  the  certlflcate  of  registra- 
tion issued  under  this  paragraph  shall  b« 
slmiUir.y  lim.ted  Operations  in  inter»t.ite 
and  foreign  commerce  under  such  certlfl- 
catfs  of  registration  shall  be  subject  t.i  all 
oth<*r  ;>ppllcaf'le  reciuirements  of  the  Inter- 
st  ".te  C"omnierce  Ai-t  and  the  regul.itions 
prescribed  ttiereunder  Certiflcates  'if  regis- 
tration shall  be  valid  only  so  long  ,ui  the 
liu'Uler  IS  \  carrier  eni;.vged  in  oi>eralio:i 
solely  wlthm  a  single  b'ate.  not  controlled 
by,  controlling  or  u.ider  a  common  loutrol 
*lth  a  c-irrier  eii^.i^ed  in  upT.ition  outside 
such  St,ite.  and  except  .\s  provided  in  sec- 
tion 5  and  in  the  conditions  and  litnl'.i'i  ri.i 
stated  herein,  may  be  transferred  pursu  trit 
to  such  rules  and  regula'Kms  as  may  l>e  pre- 
scribed by  the  Interstate  Commerce  (oni- 
misalon.  but  may  not  be  transferred  np.irt 
from  the  tr  itisfer  of  the  corresponding  intra- 
state certlflcate.  and  the  transfer  of  an 
Intrastate  certificate  without  the  correspond- 
ing certificate  of  reglstr.Ation.  or  tl-.r  termina- 
tion or  restriction  In  scope  of  the  Intra'tnte 
certificate,  shall  automatically  termin.'ite  or 
rimilarly  restrict  the  certlflcate  of  rfglstra- 
tlon.  Such  certiflcates  of  re«:l8tratlon  fhnll 
be  subject  to  suspension  or  termlniitmn  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  governing  the  !o.i?i>en- 
slon  and  tcrmlnatl  n  of  certiflcates  i^f  public 
convenience  and  necessity  Is.'ued  by  that 
(■omml?s:on 

"A.l  rights  to  engage  In  oj^erntions  in  In- 
terstate and  foreign  c  nunerce  under  the 
p  ovislons  of  the  second  proviso  of  subsec- 
tion 206ia)il)  existing  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  paragraph  shall  cease  and  ter- 
minate, but  any  carrier  lawfully  engaged  in 
Interstat*  and  f  reign  operations  on  the 
elTecilve  dat^  of  this  paragraph  pursuant  t<i 
such  provisions  may  contiiiue  su'-h  openi- 
tlons  for  120  days  aft^'r  the  efTeclive  d.ite  -f 
this  subsection  and  if  an  appropriate  appli- 
c.ition  for  a  certificate  of  registration  Ls  filed 
within  such  period,  such  operations  may  be 
continued  pending  the  determination  of 
such  application  The  Inte'state  Commerce 
Commission  shall  prescribe  the  f  irm  f  such 
application  the  information  and  diM-ijments 
ti.)  he  furnl.^heil,  the  manner  of  filing  and  the 
ptTSf-ns  to  whom  )r  the  manner  of  giving 
n  .t:ce  ti>  Interested  persons  of  such  filings 
I.^ues  arising  in  the  det-erminatlon  of  such 
applications  shall  be  determined  in  the  most 
ex[>edltloits  manner  and  so  far  as  (iractlcable 
and  leg  illy  perml.s.'ible.  without  formal  hear- 
inirs  or  f)ther  pr<x'eedings  A  notice  :jf  In- 
t'Mit  to  engage  in  mterst^it*  and  foreli^n  op- 
era';ons  .ICC.  jm.pinied  by  certified  copies  of 
State  certificates  filed  with  the  C -mnilsslon 
as  evidence  of  authority  to  operate  In  inter- 
5taf>e  or  foreign  commerce  un^ler  the  former 
provisions  of  the  second  proviso  of  section 
206' a)  shall  be  pr'ma  f  i-le  proof  that  the 
applicant  is  lawfully  engaged  in  Int.-rstate 
and  f.ireign  operations  and  the  8<-ope 
thereof  " 

Sec  3  The  efTectlve  date  of  this  amend- 
ment  shall   be  December  31     1961 

Mr  HARRIS  during  the  reading;  of 
the  bill'  Mr  Chairman.  I  a.sk  unani- 
niou.s  cun.srnt  that  the  further  reading 
of  the  bill  be  di.sp'-n.sed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN  Without  objection. 
It  i.s  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Chairrnan.  by  di- 
rectioi)  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  ofTer  a  .sub- 
.slitute   amendment 

'If'.f  Clerk  read  lus  follows 

.■Xin^Tulrnent   offered   by  Mr    H^rki^ 

StriHe  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  f.  lUowing  That 
oaragraph  ili  of  subse.tlon  (ai  of  section 
2u<5     of     the     Interstate     Commerce     Act     la 


amended  by  strlliing  out  the  last  two  sen- 
tences and  by  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the 
foil, 1*1,.^  Pendink;  tlie  dciermii.Miioi.  l 
any  si.ch  app.icat.oti  the  continuance  of 
-'U  h   1  peralion   shall    be   lawful  ' 

,nc  2  Hub»e(  tii'ii  la'  if  section  20(5  'I 
t,^f  Interstate  Commerce  Act  la  amended  i/y 
atlding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
p  ^rri^raphs 

(6)  On  and  after  the  dale  (f  the  enact- 
n;e,  t  of  this  par.igruph  no  certificate  of 
put>l.c  c  iivenience  and  necessity  under  ihih 
part  »h  ill  be  required  for  oprrttt,ons  In  iuler- 
staie  r  foreign  coii.ini  rce  by  ii  coir.moii  <  ur- 
r.er  by  motor  vehicle  jierii'ing  s-lely  witli- 
in  a  tingle  State  .ind  not  i-..-  trolled  l:y 
controlling,  s.ir  under  .»  common  i'Hlrol  w  \\\ 
any  carrier  engaged  In  operations  out-side 
such  St;ite,  If  svich  carrier  has  obtained  from 
the  commission  of  such  State  authorizetl  to 
iNhUe  such  certificates.  ,»  certlflcate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  authorising  motor 
vehicle  common  carrier  operatl.ms  In  Intra- 
state commerce  and  such  certificate  rei  Mfs 
that  it  was  Issued  after  not.ce  to  interested 
persiins  through  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  the  filing  (.f  the  application  a:  d 
of  the  desire  of  the  applicant  also  U)  eni;.ige 
In  triinsporlitl on  In  int-r.Hiaie  and  foreign 
Commerce  within  the  limitb  (  f  the  Intra- 
state authirlty  granted  thai  reasonable  i  ])- 
portun.ty  was  afforded  interested  pers<in8  'o 
t)e  heard,  that  the  State  commissWm  ha8dul> 
cons.dcred  the  question  of  the  proiK>f>ed 
Interst  ite  and  foreign  operations  and  has 
f ou.'id  that  public  convenience  and  nece.ss.ty 
reijuire  th  it  the  carrier  authorized  to  engsu'c 
in  intr.u-tate  perations  also  b"  author. Z'll 
to  eng.ifje  in  oper.i'lons  in  Interstate  and 
f  reign  commerce  within  limitt.  which  do  not 
ex  eed  the  scope  of  the  Intrastate  operati  'i.s 
autlKTi/ed  to  be  co-idurted  Such  (jpi-rii- 
lions  in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
shall,  however,  be  subjct  to  all  other  ii\i- 
pl. cable  requirements  of  thla  Act  and  the 
rt-gulations  prescribed  hereunder.  Surh 
rights  to  engage  in  operations  in  Interst  ite 
or  foreign  conimerce  .«hall  be  evidenced  oy 
.'ppropriate  cert  ficates  of  registration  Is- 
sued by  the  Commission  which  shall  be  va  Kl 
only  so  loriK  as  the  holder  is  a  carrier  en- 
gageil  in  operatK.ns  solely  wllhln  a  single 
State,  not  controlled  by.  ControlUiig  or 
under  a  common  control  with  a  carrier  en- 
gaged in  oiieration  outsitle  such  State  ami 
except  as  provided  in  section  5  and  In  the 
cond  tlons  and  l!mitatioii«  stated  herein, 
may  be  transferred  pursuant  to  such  rtiles 
and  regulations  .ts  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
C(.)mmis«ion,  but  may  not  be  transferred 
apiart  from  the  transfer  of  the  corresponding 
intrastate  certificate,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
Intrastate  certlflc.ite  without  the  Interst. ite 
or  foreign  rights  shall  terminate  the  right  t«i 
engauf  in  Interstate  or  foreign  Cfimme'ce 
The  t.<>rm. nation  restriction  In  scojie.  or  sus- 
prnsl'in  of  the  Intrastate  certificate  shall  on 
the  I8oth  day  thereafter  terminate  or  simi- 
larly restrict  the  riicht  to  engage  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  unle«a  the  Intrastate 
certificate  shall  have  been  renewed.  rels«ue<l 
or  reinstated  or  the  restrictli 'ns  remo'.  ed 
withm  said  18o-day  period  Such  rig'  t^ 
shall  lie  >ubject  to  sus[>enslon  or  termination 
by  the  Commission  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  governing  the  susjien- 
slon  and  terminati  m  of  certiflcates  issued  i  v 
the  ConimissI on  Tlie  Commission  may  Im- 
pose reasonable  requirement?  with  respect  t" 
the  filing  with  It  of  certified  copies  of  such 
State  certificates  and  other  appropria'e 
statements  and  data  and  compliance  with 
applicable  requirements  established  by  and 
under  the  au'hority  of  statutes  applicable 
to  Interstate  arid  foreign  operations  admin- 
istered by  the  Commission  as  conditions 
precedent  to  engaging  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  fiperatlons  uiider  the  authority  of 
su 'h  State  certifii  ate  In  acc-'rdance  with 
such  rea.sonable  rules  as  may  be  prescribed 
by    the    Comml-saion.    any    party    In    Interest, 


who  or  which  i  pp,  ,s,cl  in  the  state  commis- 
sion proceeding  the  auUiorlzatlon  of  opera- 
tions In  interbi.ite  or  foreign  commerce,  may 
petiu  II  the  Commission  for  reconsideration 
of  the  deci.sion  of  the  State  commission 
iiuiliori/ing  oprrat,oiii(  in  intersiaie  or  f(jr- 
elgn  coinnier(  e  and  upon  such  rccoiihldera- 
llon  upon  the  rec  rd  made  before  the  Stale 
cnmtnlsKion  the  Comnt:««ion  may  aftlrm,  re- 
MTHe  or  rnoflify  the  dei  ision  of  the  State 
eommihslon  but  only  with  resfx'ci  to  the 
,oii  hori/.Hti.ii  .f  ojx-rations  m  In'erstate  and 
iorrign  coinmcrte 

iTi'Ai     In    the    i  aw    >if    any    person    who 
or    will,  n    on    tne   date   of    the   enactmeiii    ol 
this  paragraph  wa>  in  ojx-rallon  solely  within 
a  single  Slate  at*  a  common  carrier  by  motor 
vehicle    In    Intra.sfate    commerce    (excluding 
persons  controlled   by    controlling    or  under 
.1    eonimon    control    with,    a    carrier    engaged 
111   iHH-rations  outside  such   State  i ,  and   who 
or   which   Was  also  lawfully  engaged  In  such 
operaMons  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
under    the    certificate    exemption    provisions 
of    the    wt.md    pro\i.su   ol    paragraph    (1)    of 
this  '.'ihsertion    as  in  etTect   immediately  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph or  who  or  which  would  have  been  so 
lawfully  engaged  in  such  operations  but  for 
the  f>endency  of   litigation  to  determine  the 
validity    of    such    person's    Intrastate    opera- 
lions    u>    the    extent    such    litigation    is    re- 
solved   In    favor    of    such    jjerson,    and    has 
roiitinued   to  «...  opera'e  since  that   date   (or. 
If    engaged    in     furnishing    sea5onal    service 
nnlv     was    lawfully    engaged    In    stich    opera- 
tions   111    the    year    1»61    during    the    season 
ordinarily    covered     by    its    operations,     and 
such      operations     have     not      been     discon- 
tinued i.     excejJt     111    either     Instance     as    ^J 
Interruptions  (.f  serMce  over  which  such  per- 
son   had    no    control,    the    Commission    shall 
l.shue    to   such    pers(.n    a   certificate    of    regis- 
tration authorizing  the  continuance  of  such 
transportation     In     Interstate     and     foreign 
commerce  If  Mpi)llcatlon  and  pnH)f  of  opera- 
tions   are    submitted    as    provided     In     this 
subjection      Such   certificate   of   registration 
shall    not    exceed    in    scope    the    services    au- 
lh.)rlzed   by    the   State  certificate   to  be   con- 
ducted In  mtrastiite  commerce,  and  shall  be 
subject    l*j   the   same   terms    conditions,   and 
limitations   as  are  contjilned   in   or  attached 
to    the    State    certlflcate    except    to    the    ex- 
tent  that  such   terms,  conditions,  or   limita- 
tions are  inconsistent  with  the  requirements 
established  by  or  under  this  Act      If  the  ef- 
fectiveness   of    the    State    certificate    Is    lim- 
ited   to   a  specified    perltxl   of   time,    the   cer- 
tificate    of     registration     Issued     under     this 
paragraph     i7i     shall    be    similarly    limited 
()I>eratlons    In    Interstate    and    foreign    com- 
merce under  such  certificates  of  registration 
sh.ill    l)e   subject    to    all   other   applicable    re- 
quirements  of    this   Act  and    the  regulations 
j)rescribed    hereunder       Certificates    of     reg- 
IMration  shall    be    valid   only  so   long   as   the 
h'.lder     IS     a    carrier    engaged     in    operation 
Solely   within   a   single    State,   not   controlled 
bv    Controlling    or   under  a  common   control 
with  a  carrier  engaged  in  operatifin   outside 
such  State   and  except  as  provided  In  .section 
5    and    In    the    conditions    and    limitations- 
st.ited   herein,   may    be   transferred   pursuant 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
MTibed   by  the  Con. mission,   but   may  not  be 
transferred    apart    from    the    transfer   of    the 
corresponding   intrasUite  certificate,  and   the 
transfer  of  the  Intrastate  certificate  without 
the    Interstate    or    foreign    right*    shall    ter- 
ni  riate   the   right    to  engage   In   interstate   or 
foreign     commerce       The      termination,      re- 
striction m  scojH".  or  suspension  of  the  intra- 
state certificate  shall  on  the  180th  day  there- 
after terminate  or  similarly  restrict  the  right 
to  engage  in  Interst.ite  or  foreign  commerce 
unless    the    Intrastate    certificate    shall    have 
been     renewed      rei.ssued.    oi     reinstated     or 
the  restrictions  removed  within  said  180-day 
period       Such      certificates     of     registration 


shall  be  subject  to  suspension  or  termination 
by  the  Commission  In  accordance  with  the 
provbilons  of  this  Act  governing  the  suspen- 
sion and  termination  of  certificates  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  Issued  by  the 
Commission. 

■    (U)    All    rights    to    eiu;.ige    In    operations 
in    Inierslale    and    ftjreign    r-ommerce    under 
the  provisions  of  the  ^ecoIul  ))rovls-i  of  para- 
graph   (li    of    this   subsection,    as    In    eflect 
Immediately    before    the    date   of    the    enact- 
ment   of     this    paragraph,    shall    cease    and 
terminate,  but   any  carrier  lawlully  engaged 
in   Interhtate  and   foreign  operations   on   the 
dale  of   the  enactment  of  this  paragraph  or 
any    carrier    who    would    have    been    so    law- 
fully   engaged    in    such    operations    but    for 
the  p(?ndency  of  litigation   to  determine  the 
validity    of    such    pers.cjns    Intrastate    opera- 
tions   to    the    extent    such    litigation    is    re- 
solved  In  favor  of  such  person,  pursuant   to 
such    provisions,   may   continue   such   opera- 
tions   for    120   days    after   .such   date    and,    if 
an   appropriate  application   for   a  certificate 
of   rei.:lstratlon    Is    filed    within   such    period, 
such   operations   may   be  continued    pending 
the  determination  of  such  application.     The 
Commission  shall  prescribe  the  form  of  such 
application,  the  information  and  documents 
t«j   be    furnL'^hed.   the  manner   of    filing,   and 
the  jjersons  to  whom  or  the  manner  of  giving 
notice  to  Interested   pers<..ns   of   such   filings. 
Issues  arising  In  the  determination  of  such 
applications  shall  be  determined  In  the  most 
expeditious  manner  and.  so  far  as  practicable 
and  legally  permissible,  without  formal  hear- 
ings or  other  proceedings.    A  notice  of  Intent 
to   engage    In    Interstate   and    foreign    opera- 
tions   accompanied     by    certified     copies    of 
effective,    lawfully    issued    or    acquired    State 
certificates    filed    with    the    Commission    as 
evidence    of    authority    to   operate    in    Inter- 
state   or    foreign    commerce    under   the    pro- 
visions  of   the   second   proviso   of    paragraph 
( 1 )   of  this  subsection,  as  In  effect  Immedi- 
ately  before   the   date  of   the  enactment   of 
this  paragraph,  shall  be  conclusive  proof  that 
the   applicant   is   lawfully  engaged    In    Inter- 
.st4\te   and   foreign    ojieraM.ns   and   the   scope 
thereof '  " 

Mr.  HARRIS  (during  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  > .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  substitute  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
substitute,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
includes  the  amendments  which  the 
comniittee  approved  when  the  bill  was 
originally  reported.  These  amendments 
clarify  the  bill  and  make  it  a  better 
bill  than  what  was  brought  to  us  by  the 
other  body.  In  addition,  the  substitute 
includes  all  of  the  amendments  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
SisKi  except  the  one  referred  to  which 
we  will  discuss  a  little  later.  The  sub- 
stitute amendment  includes  also  all  of 
the  amendments  which  were  recom- 
mended by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Trucking  Associations.  I 
have  a  copy  of  their  recommendations 
here  before  me.  The  gentleman  read 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Lawrence.  But,  I 
have  a  copy  here  of  the  policy  statement 
that  was  adopted  the  week  before  last 
when  they  had  their  meeting  here  in 
Washington  in  which  they  made  these 
.suggestions  and  recommendations  and 
followed  them  up  with  the  amendments 
which  they  suggested  to  carry  out  the 


policy  statement.  Tl^ie  substitute  in- 
cludes all  of  the  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  ATA  at  that  time,  which 
includes  the  amendments  oflered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  except  the 
one  with  reference  to  suspensions  or 
revocations  under  the  grandfather 
clau.se.  That  i.s  precisely  what  the  .sub- 
stitute includes. 

In  addition  to  what  was  recommended 
by  the  committee  the  substitute  makes 
certain  other  amendments.  Primarily 
it  does  three  things  i 

No,  1 :  It  changes  the  effective  date, 
and  no  one  is  in  disagreement  on  that. 

No  2:  It  provides  that  when  a  carrier 
has  difficulty  with  the  State  commission 
and  his  intrastate  authority  is  revoked 
or  suspended,  the  certificate  to  engage 
in  interstate  commerce  shall  continue 
for  a  period  of  6  months,  giving  the  oper- 
ator an  opportunity  during  that  time  to 
got  hi.s  business  straightened  out  with 
his  local  commission. 

No  3:  Instead  of  using  the  words 
■prima  facie,"  which  is  the  way  the  com- 
mittee reported  the  bill  last  year,  we  sub- 
stitute the  word  "conclusive,"  which  is 
the  heart  of  the  whole  operation  insofar 
as  the  grandfather  rights  are  concerned 
in  connection  with  this  whole  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  approval  of  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofTer  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harris:  On  page 
3.  after  the  word  "period,"  add  the  follow- 
ing: "Ii  however  during  the  six -month  pe- 
riod of  termination,  restriction  In  scope  or 
suspension  of  the  State  certlflcate  the  holder 
of  the  corresponding  certificate  of  registra- 
tion has  continuously  performed  the  inter- 
state operations  authorized  thereunder  such 
certificate  of  registration  can  only  be  sus- 
pended, revoked  or  terminated  by  the  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  governing  such  suspensions,  revo- 
cations, or  terminations  of  certiflcates  issued 
by  the  Commission :  Provided,  however,  That 
under  all  other  circumstances  such  certifi- 
cates of  registration" — 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  a  later  section  of  the  bill 
which  is  identical  in  wording  to  this.  It 
is  an  amendment  to  the  grandfather 
section.  The  first  amendment  which  the 
Clerk  has  read  refers  to  another  section. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  second  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hasris:  On  page 
7,  after  the  word  'period,"  add  the  follow- 
ing: "If  however  during  the  six-month  pe- 
riod of  termination,  restriction  In  scope  or 
suspension  of  the  State  certlflcate  the  holder 
of  the  corresponding  certlflcate  of  registra- 
tion has  continuously  performed  the  inter- 
state operations  authorized  thereunder  such 
certlflcate  of  registration  can  only  be  sus- 
pended, revolted  or  terminated  by  the  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  governing  such  suspensions,  revo- 
cations, or  terminations  of  certificates  Issued 
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by  tbe  Coounlnlon :  Provided.  h,cnDever.Th.eL\ 
under  all  other  clrciunBtancea  such" — 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Cali/omia  U  recognized. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chaimuui.  I  think  the 
general  issue.s  have  pretty  generally  been 
discusaed  with  reference  to  this  particu- 
lar amendment.  I  do  want  to  malce  the 
comment  here  that  it  Ls  my  understand- 
ing that  this  amendment  is,  let  us  say, 
nonpartisan,  because  I  have  had.  I  thuik. 
about  as  many  friends  on  the  Republican 
Side  as  on  the  Democratic  side  coi-.ccrnod 
\^ith  it. 

I  would  further  like  to  say  that  I  ihink 
it  docs  not  have  much  to  do  uith  States 
rights.  I  was  going  to  comment  on  the 
remark  made  by  my  good  friend  from 
California  [Mr.  YoungehI  tliat  I  Ll.iiik 
if  we  left  thi£  thing  alone  and  did  not 
pass  this  legislation  at  ail  we  would  bo 
staying  under  State  regulation,  bccau^o 
what  we  are  doing  here  virtually  is  Ui 
give  the  Interstate  Comm.erce  Commi.s- 
sion  the  ri^jht  to  interfere  in  local  Stato 
matters  with  reference  to  liitcibLaiL' 
commerce. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chai:-man,  w  ill 
tiie  (ientleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentltwc  man 
from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  gentleman  s  ef- 
forts to  protect  the  small  carrier.  I  must 
confess,  however,  to  some  confusion,  be- 
cause of  the  apparent  complcxiiy  of  de- 
tail Ln  the  matter  of  motor  carrier  reg- 
ulation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  whether  there  la  reason  to 
brtnet  into  the  discussion  the  matter  of 
annual  or  time-limit  reque.st.s  for  re- 
newal which  might  brin?  about  revoca- 
tion throu;,'h  refusal  by  a  State  to  renew 
a  State  permit  to  a  earner  for  intra- 
state commerce  operation?  How  many- 
States  do  require  annual  renewal? 

Mr  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  the  erni\f- 
woman  from  niinoi.s  that  there  are  a 
number  of  States  which  do  require  an- 
nual renewal,  for  e.xample,  I  think  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky  certificates  are 
granted  on  an  annual  basis  and  thoy 
mu.-.t  come  up  for  renewal  each  year 

I  believe  there  are  some  five  or  six 
States  in  which  that  i.s  true.  If  .someone 
has  additional  information.  th»»y  mmht 
enlighten  me 

Mr."?.  CPR'RCH.  Would  it  not  mean 
that  a  State  p^-rmit  could  be  revoked  for 
reasons  other  than  malfeasance'  In 
other  wjrd.s.  :.s  it  pos.sible  that  there 
mii^ht  be  some  preference  shown  as  to 
who  or  which  company  would  be  .rranted 
a  rene-Aul  certificate. 

Mr  SISK  I  am  happy  to  .^ay  the 
pentlewoman  h.as  put  her  finger  on  some- 
thing which  all  the  truckers  are  con- 
cerned about:  that  Is.  whether  or  not 
there  mijrht  be  some  arbitrary  act 
throu:,'h  these  renewals  which  mi^'ht  oc- 
cur from  time  to  time,  or  through  some 
type  of  unusual  disciplinary  action  in 
which  politics  might  be  played  and  could 
force  a  man  out  of  business.  All  I  am 
a.sking  for  in  this  one  sentence  i.s  to  give 
the  people  that  right  of  appeal  to  the 
body  which  must  review  and  hereafter 
Krant  a  certificate  of  registration  and 
jiLstify  a  cancellation  of  what  in  essence 


is  a  Federal  certlfkaie.  They  can  be 
driven  out  of  business  without  any  fur- 
ther appeal. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  The  gentleman  is 
trying  to  Inject  an  ounce  of  prevention 
and  protection. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  might  say  that  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  to  answer  the  gentlewoman  s 
question? 

I  By  unanimous  con.sent  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs  Church  >  Mr.  Sisk  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.^ 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  respon.se  to  the 
question  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois, the  matter  has  been  taken  care  of 
in  amendments  which  were  suggested 
and  written  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. It  lo  included  In  the  ."substitute 
which  I  have  ofTered  here. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Will  the  t^entleman 
be  .  ood  enough  to  explain  to  me  exactly 
ho-.v  that  wou'd  operate  in  the  ca.se  where 
conccll.af:  'H  or  refusal  to  renew  are  c  n- 
rernei  "• 

Mr.  HARRIS  After  the  State  com- 
uii^ion  cancels,  or  if  it  is  a  cjue&tion  of 
renewal,  this  amendment  «iants  the 
operator  180  days  to  regain  autiionty 
imm  the  State  commi.ssion. 

Mr^.   CHT'RCH       The   operator  wo  ,ld 
have   to  .•  o   bark   to  the   authority   t!;at 
refu'^eri   to  renew  the  license? 
Mr  HARRIS     Yes. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  g.-'ntle- 
mnn's  coTinvnL.s 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  there  n<'vcr 
w  IS  anv  aere'^ment  by  the  conference  of 
short-haul  carriers  and  the  other  c.ir- 
riers  in  tl:is  country  about  any  amend- 
ment levs  than  what  I  am  ofTenni:  at  tiiLs 
ti.me  There  Ins  been  some  confu.sion. 
The  gentleman  from  Arkan.sas  has  cor- 
reclv  stated  that  I  appeared  before  the 
commr.  ee  l.i.st  summer  because  of  a 
preat  amount  of  interest  in  my  own  local 
area  in  refei'iire  »o  this  matter.  I  of- 
fered tl.e  amendment  ba.sjcally  to  pet 
away  from  litiLration.  which  in  my  opin- 
ion, would  ha'.e  d-str-jyed  the  .small 
truckers  across  the  country.  The  ea.st- 
err.  .southeastern.  m:d*estern  carriers 
and  others  have  always  wanted  addi- 
tio::al  protection.  Tliat  i.s  wh.At  we  are 
.seeking  to  d'l  During;  tiie  pa.^l  6  monilis 
lliey  have  b''en  ne«-  >tiating  and  workinjr 
on  lan.tj'.iaf."  which  would  give  to  them 
no'hmg  new.  If  .someone  waiUs  to  .say 
It  IS  new,  Ko  iihead  and  say  it,  but  all  m 
tiie  world  It  dues,  in  my  opinion,  is  give 
tiiese  small  operators  a  little  protection 
in  order  to  stay  in  busine.ss. 

1  hey  are  tlie  backbor.e  of  the  tr;ins- 
portation  bu.s;ness  of  this  country.  They 
are  tiie  feeder  lines.  Tliey  are  tiie  l.aul- 
er.s  who  pick  up  frel^;l.l  from  many  of 
t.'ie  larye  towns  and  move  it  into  the 
.smaller  communities.  Thev  do  the  same 
thint:  on  the  backhaul  putting  into  the 
s.mall  areas  freight  which  has  moved 
across  tlie  country.  A.s  I  .say,  they  are 
the  backtx)ne.  I  want  to  be  frank.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  amendment  is  giv- 
ing them  anything  above  and  beyond 
what  they  now  have,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  whole  legislation  itself  is  pick- 
ing them  up  and  putting  them  in  a  new 
catei^ory,  requiring  a  new  certificate,  re- 
quiring additional  compliance  and  ad- 


ditional justification.  Therefore  I  think 
it  Ls  only  simple  Justice  that  they  be 
granted  this  appeal  to  the  agency  alone 
which  has  the  power  in  the  final  analy- 
sis to  grant  the  authority.  With  that,  I 
hope  the  House  will  adopt  the  amend- 
ment and  permit  this  legislation  to 
become  law 

Mr  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SIHK     I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  KUNKLL.  This  virtually  leaves 
them  in  the  same  position  that  they  were 
since  1935,  does  it  not,  except,  perhaps, 
they  are  in  a  little  worse  position  because 
they  have  to  take  this  appeal  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission? 

Mr  SISK.  Well.  I  think  in  general 
the  pentleman's  statement  Is  correct 
Thfy  have  been  operating  since  1935 
basically  a.s  though  they  were  operatlns 
with  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  ntces:.ity.  Of  course,  that  is  what 
tliey  »  anted  under  this  act.  They  felt 
th.-y  *erc  entitled  to  it.  But.  the  powers 
that  be  fay  "We  will  never  give  you 
that  ■  So  they  are  forced  here  to  accept 
a  certificate  of  reg^lstratlon.  may  I  say. 
that  no  one  Is  quite  sure  Just  what  It  i.s. 
I  a-iked  a  member  of  the  Commission 
what  It  was  It  is  new  terminology. 
This  IS  not  a  business  that  lets  i)eople 
get  rich  overnight.  It  is  hard,  tough, 
comjie'itive  businejis.  as  everybody 
knows  and  I  think  they  are  entitled  to 
Ihi--  additional  appeal. 

Mr  KUNKEL.  Was  there  any  evl- 
d'^ncL-  submuttd  to  ^how  tliat  tliis  previ- 
UU.S  c»niditinn  had  U^n  causing  any  real 
trouble^ 

•\!r  .SISK.  It  is  my  understanding 
tliat  tliere  was  a  Kreat  deal  of  confusion, 
and  I  und(  rstand  that  most  of  the  car- 
rif>rs  across  the  country  were  agreeable 
to  .some  new  language.  They  felt  that 
there  should  be  better  regulation  of  mer- 
chandise travehng  in  Interstate  com- 
merce a:;d  tlierefore  Uiat  there  is  some 
Justmcalion  for  the  leglslaUon.  But,  of 
course,  they  hope  they  do  not  have  to 
give  away  a  lot  of  their  rights  and  take 
the  chance  of  being  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness, but  [generally  .-jpeaking  the  industry 
has  been  a^rreeable  in  trying  to  work  Uils 
out,  and  that  is  what  we  have  been  try- 
uu;  to  do. 

Mr  Vi^lAF.R  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  th.<^  amendment.  I  take 
th.s  lime  to  a-sk  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia  a  few  questions  to  attempt  to 
;'ct  hi.s  thinking  on  this  matter  and  i>et 
the  facts  straight.  Fiist.  who  do  you 
thiiik  .should  determine  when  there  is  a 
violation  by  a  motor  carrier  of  an 
authority  in  any  State?  Should  this  be 
up  to  the  Slate  commission  who  gave 
tiie  authority,  or  who  should  make  the 
determination"' 

Mr  SISK.  I  would  say  If  It  Ls  an 
intrastate  currier,  yes,  the  public  utih- 
tKs  commi.ssion  within  tliose  States  has 
to  make  a  determination  on  that.  Now, 
let  me  hasten  to  say.  not  being  an 
authority  on  this  subject  and.  of  course, 
not  being  a  member  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman's  committee,  I  am  not  en- 
tirely aware  of  many  of  the  operations, 
but  this  would  be,  as  a  layman,  my 
thinking  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Do  you  think  that  any 
motor  carrier  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
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tinue   to    operate   in   violation   of   this 
authority? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  not.  if  he  is  in 
violation,  but  has  ample  opportunity  to 
prove  whether  or  not  he  Ls  in  violation 
If  It  IS  proved  beyond  que.stlon  of  a  doubt 
that  he  is  in  violation.  I  would  say  he 
hhould  be  su.spended  or  penalized.  Cer- 
tainly .some  penalty  should  attach 

Mr  COLLIER  If,  m  fact,  he  has  been 
found  uuilty  of  a  violation  by  a  State 
authority,  should  he  then  be  permitted 
to  continue  U)  operate  that  portion  of 
hi.s  bu.sine.ss  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  found  in  violation- 
that  IS.  in  interstate  bu.Mne.ss? 

Mr  SLSK  If  he  has  been  required  to 
comply  with  regulations  in  interstate 
commerce  and  has  been  required  to  have 
crrtain  certificates,  or  whatever  we 
muht  call  them— registrations  or  cer- 
tificates of  convenience  and  necessity, 
whatever  they  might  be— to  the  extent 
he  IS  moving  interstate  commerce.  I 
would  .say  he  WDuld  be  responsible  only 
to  the  ICC 

Mr  COLLIER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  SISK  That,  basicallv,  is  what 
of  cour.se.  I  am  .seeking— that  he  should 
be  responsible  to  the  agency  which 
grants  him  authority  to  operate. 

Mr  COLLIER  Are  we  not.  under  the 
gfiitleman  s  amendment,  opening  a  door 
whereby  a  carrier  actually  could  be  in 
ab.solut-e  violation  of  his  State  authority 
yet  would  be  j>ermitt>ed  by  reason  of  this 
amendment  to  continue  to  do  busine.ss 
m  interstate  commerce  when,  in  fact,  he 
has  been  in  violation  of  intrastate  ccm- 
meice  in  the  .same  State? 

Mr.  SISK      No.  I  could  not  agree  that 
that  could  be  the  result  at  all      Certainly 
as  I  understand  the  .situation,  in  the  first 
place,  of  course,  if  the  State  public  utili- 
tiis  commi.s.sion  susjx'nds  his  operations 
fur  disciplinary  action  or  for  whatever 
purpose,  we  are  providing   enough  lan- 
guage,   plus    this    additional    language, 
that  he  can  continue  to  operate  for  a 
P<rio<l  of  6  months,  during  which  time 
this  .situation   is   being   discu.s.sed.     The 
th.iik',  as  I  understand  it.  is  that  the  ICC 
uill   also   take    a   look   at    the  situation 
with    reference   to  such   a  violation.      I 
think  there  is  little  doubt  but  what  if  a 
man  is  violating  his  routes  and  violating 
( arrier  regulations  or  whatever  the  vio- 
lation is.  and  willfully  doing  so,  there  is 
n.ii  any  question  but  what  the  ICC  could 
terminate    him   just   as   quickly   as   the 
State  authority.     I  certainly  do  not  be- 
ln  ve  that  this  amendment  would  in  any 
wi.se  permit  open-end  violations,  and  if 
It  did.  I  would  not  be  for  it.    I  do  not  for 
one  moment  interpret  it  to  be  so. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  If  the  gentleman  from 
California  believes  that  the  ICC  would 
move  just  as  rapidly  in  the  case  of  a 
violation  as  would  the  State  agency,  then 
\^hat  IS  the  purpose  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  at  all? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  avoid  arbitrary  or  un- 
warranted action  by  a  State  commission 
probably  for,  as  I  indicated  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  a  httle  bit  ago. 
political  purposes  on  renewal  permits,  or 
for  many  other  reasons.  The  gentleman 
does  know  that  these  things  do  happen 
I  want  them  to  have  at  least  the  right 


of  appeal  from  It.  Unless  we  have  this 
language,  he  wUl  have  no  right  of  ap- 
peal to  set  the  record  straight,  and  to 
indicate  that  possibly  unwarranted  or 
unnecessary  action  was  taken  with  ref- 
erence to  the  matter. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Of  course,  as  we  point 
out  in  the  committee  amendment  we 
sUll  protect  him  for  a  6-month  period 
even  after  revocation  has  been  taken. 
He  can  continue  to  operate  his  interstate 
business.  However,  we  go  one  step  fur- 
ther and  we  provide  that  during  the 
time  litigation  is  pending  he  still  may 
continue  to  operate. 

Mr.  SISK.  Of  course,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  and  as  I  have  repeated  this 
a  number  of  times— this  is  what  most  of 
the  small  truckers  who  are  operating  in 
good  faith  expect  In  this  bill;  that  is, 
those  with  whom  I  have  discussed  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  hearings  were  be- 
ing held  on  this  bill  before  our  subcom- 
mittee in  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress,   the   gentleman    from    California 
(Mr  SisK]  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee    recommending     one     amendment 
That  amendment  was  to  the  effect  that 
State  certificates  should  be  accepted  as 
conclusive     proof     rather    than    prima 
facie  proof  by  the  ICC  in  their  applica- 
tion for  interstate  operating  authority 
In  other  words,  it  was  his  feeling  at  that 
time,  and  he  so  expressed  himself,  that 
this  one  change  would   be  sufficient  to 
protect     the     rights— the     grandfather 
rights — of  those  small  carriers  presently 
operating      under      State      certificates 
Now.  he  goes  a  little  bit  further.    He  not 
only  wants  to  take  away  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  any  review- 
able  authority,   by  including   the  word 
••conclusive"  on  the  basis  of  the  applica- 
tion, but  he  wants  to  leave  that  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  ICC  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  shall  have  interstate 
operating  rights  within  the  SUte. 

He  wants  to  make  the  filing  of  the 
certificate   conclusive    proof   before    the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the 
ability  of  this  carrier  to  operate.    What 
is  the  situation  when  this  carrier  may  be 
in  violation  according  to  the  State  com- 
mission, or  the  State  commission  revokes 
his  certificate?    The  situation  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned  is  different  there.     He 
does  not  recognize  the  State's  authority 
to  take  away  that  which  the  State  has 
given  and  which  the  ICC  was  compelled 
to  accept.     Rather,  he  wants  to  bypass 
State  authority  and  provide  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  before 
revoking  this  man's  interstate  authority, 
after   his   intrastate    authority   has   al- 
ready been  revoked  by  the  State,  and 
which    was    initially    granted    by    the 
State— that  the  ICC  must  hold  a  formal 
proceeding  and  hearings  as  if  this  had 
been  initially  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  granted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    That 
is  what  he  seeks  to  do  with  this  amend- 
ment.   In  other  words,  he  is  asking  that 
the  State  take  action  which  must  be  rec- 
ognized   by    the    Interstate    Commerce 
Commission  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion for  interstate  rights.    If  he  had  left 
the  words  "prima  facie"  in,  there  might 
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have  been  some  argument  for  his  present 
amendment.  But  since  he  left  the  Com- 
mission no  alternative  but  to  grant  the 
appUcatlon  based  on  the  State  action 
then  it  would  appear  to  me  that  it  would 
be  only  fair  to  let  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  recognize  the  State's 
action  if  the  State  determines  that  it  is 
in  the  pubUc  interest  to  revoke  that  cer- 
tificate. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
amendment  will  be  voted  down 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLLAMS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  colleague  this  question.  If  the  State 
body  does  revoke  the  right  of  a  carrier 
to  operate,  does  not  that  carrier  have  the 
right  to  go  before  the  courts  of  that 
State? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes;  the  carrier  may 
go  before  the  courts,  of  course 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Can  the  public  body 
be  rever.sed  by  the  courts? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Of  course 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  He  has  the  full  right 
of  a  citizen  to  go  before  the  courts  for 
justice. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  decision  of  the 
State  commission  is  reversed  then  he 
continues  to  retain  his  grandfather 
rights. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  He  is  operating  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State. 

Mr.  •WILLIAMS.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS.  I  am  dehghted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SISK.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  under 
this  proposed  legislation  for  the  first 
time  these  second  proviso  carriers  are 
being  brought  under  the  regulation  and 
supervision  of  the  ICC? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] has  expired. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS.      Is    the   gentleman 
talking  about  under  the  rights  under  the 
grandfather   clause   or  under   the   new 
applications? 
Mr.  SISK.    In  either  case. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.    With  respect  to  the 
grandfather    carriers    the    language    as 
provided  in  the  committee  amendment 
does  not  change,  alter,  modify,  extend 
or  take  away  anything  from  these  car- 
riers.    They  will  continue  to  operate  as 
they  are  presently  operating.     There  is 
a  change,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  with 
respect  to  new  carriers.    There  is  a  new 
procedure.     What  the  gentleman  wants 
to  do  is,  in  effect,  to  give  to  these  car- 
riers, by  virtue  of  State  action,  some- 
thing which  they  are  not  now  receiving 
under  the  law.    He  wants  to  provide  that 
the  State  may  issue  Federal  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity;  is 
not  that  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.    Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 


I 
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Mr   WTLLIAMS.    Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr  SISK.  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
and  I  want  to  ask  th«  gentleman  this 
question. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Then  what  is  the 
gentleman  after  ^ 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  says  that 
for  these  people  who  are  being  grand- 
fathered in.  who  are  now  presently  op- 
e:  ciun^T.  we  do  nothing. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  within  a  period  of 
IJO  day.s,  they  must  seek  a  certain  cer- 
tificate if  they  are  going  to  continue  U) 
move  m  uU<r.state  commerce:  is  that  not 
correct '^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  applicant  for 
interstate  authority  has.  under  tlie 
srrandfather  clau.se,  a  period  of  120  days 
from  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation to  apply  for  hi.s  grandfather  cer- 
tificate from  the   ICC 

Mr.  SISK.  It  applies  to  all  those  peo- 
ple who  are  at  present  desitrnated  a.s 
the  so-called  second  proviso  carriers? 

Mr    WILLIAMS.     Yes. 

Mr.  SISK.  Then  they  mu.st  seek  the 
certiflcate  within  120  days. 

Mr.  JON.\S  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  appreciate  the 
attention  of  the  di.stinpui.shed  chaimuai 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkan.sas,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SrsKl.  I  come  from  a  dis- 
trict in  which  almost  every  motor  ear- 
ner on  the  east  coast  operates  and  has 
a  terminal  I  have  not  had  any  com- 
murucations  from  any  of  these  people, 
and  am  surpri.sed  considering  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject.  But  I  have 
had  communications  from  interstate 
earners  within  the  last  24  hours  urging 
me  to  support  the  Sisk  amendments. 

When  we  were  discussing  the  rule 
earlier  today.  I  asked  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  if  this  lejiLslation  would 
affect  to  any  decree  an  intrastate  carrier 
who  i.s  not  in  violation  of  any  of  the 
rules  and  retrulatloas  and  against  whom 
no  complaint  iias  been  made.  I  under- 
stood the  chairman  to  say  that  this 
legislation  would  not  affect  such  an  in- 
trastate carrier  and  that  he  would  not 
be  required  to  do  anything  if  he  already 
has  fiJed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissitjn  the  necessary  papers  indi- 
catuu  lliat  he  has  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  from  the  public  uLiiities 
commL-'sion  of  the  SUte.  Then  the 
gentleman  from  California  asked  the 
t;entleman  from  Mississippi  some  ques- 
tioivs  which  makes  me  wonder  w  hether 
I  correctly  understood  the  chairman  oi 
the  comjmttee  when  he  responded  to  my 
prcviou.s  question.  I  would  hke  to  ^et 
that  cleared  up  once  and  for  all  in  the 
Record  as  to  whether  or  not  this  If  u-Ua- 
tiDn.  if  It  passes,  without  tiie  Su^k  amend - 
menu,  wiii  impose  any  additional  obliga- 
tions on  intrastate  carriers  who  are 
operating  within  the  law  today. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  w  ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  What  I  said  earlier  to 
the  gentleman  was  correct.  Under  the 
present  procedure,  when  an  intra-state 
carrier  gets  a  certificate  from  his  own 
utilities  commission  and  then  desires  to 


engage  In  transporting  interstate  good* 
in  connection  with  his  Intrastate  opera- 
tions, he  files  that  certiflcate  from  the 
State  utilities  commteslon  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Comml.'^.slon. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commi.s,sion 
under  the  .second  provi.so  of  Serllon  206 
'ft^'l>  of  the  Interstate  Commc.'-ce  Act 
gives  him  a  letter  autiiori/mg  him  then 
to  eRgag*»  in  the  transportation  of  inter- 
.'^tate  shipments 

Thi.s  provision  requin'S  nothing  what- 
soever excei>t  for  the  carrier  to  flle  that 
certiflcate  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce C'  .Timi^^.^ion  which  in  turn  giv<'s 
him  the  interstate  authority  aut<^ima»:c- 
al!y 

Mr  JONAS  If  he  has  flled  the  letter 
then  he  dws  nut  have  to  prove  to  the 
Interstate  C.nnmerce  Commi^.'^ion  that 
there  Is  a  public  nece-sity  and  demand 
for  his  service? 

Mr  HARRIS  No,  berau.'-e  this  srib- 
st.t'ite  amendment  for  this  lefislat.on 
carries  with  it  the  provision  that  tlie 
fllmg  of  the  certificate  from  the  State 
commi.~slon  is  conclu'=tvf'  r)rot'f  and. 
therefore,  cannr  t  be  questl('n»*d  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Mr  JON.^S  May  I  a.sk  the  gentleman 
from  California  if  he  is  of  the  snme 
opinion' 

Mr  SISK.  I  am  in  basic  agreement 
With  the  statement  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  th'.'  Inter-'^tate  ;\nd  Poreu'n  Com- 
merce Committee  The  object  is  to 
make  the  tiling  conclusive.  I  would 
h:ivf  appreciated  it  had  he  gone  a  little 
farther  with  ref-Ten^e  to  the  earners 
who  have  not  filed,  and  if  there  is  a  re- 
quirement  

Mr  JO.NA.<^  As  I  undeptani.  they 
havf  ITO  t'avs  m  which  to  file 

N!r  HARRIS  No.  no.  let  us  go  over 
that  again.  We  have  provided  180  d.iys 
for  the  earner  to  get  htm.self  stral^iht- 
ened  out  with  his  local  State  commis- 
sion if  there  is  a  qucsuon  of  su.-^pen  ion 
or  revocation. 

The  CHAIR \LfN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  f:  ^m  N  irth  Carolina  ha.s  ex- 
pired 

I  By  unar.imou.s  consent  Mr  Jonas  was 
allo\ri.d  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes > 

Mi-  HARRIS.  TTie  carrier  has  i:0 
days  within  which  to  resubmit  his  cer- 
tificate from  Uie  Public  Utilities  Cum- 
mi.-^ion  uf  the  State  uith  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Comm;A-.;un  ^let  his  certificate 
of  registration  under  the  grandfather 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

'Mr  JONAS  If  he  ha.s  prcviou-^ly  sub- 
m.tl<d  that  dues  he  have  to  resubmit  il? 

Mr.  HARIOS.  I  would  Ihmk  he  wouid 
have  to  resubmit  it,  yes. 

Mr.  JON.^S.  The  mtni-'tat**  earner, 
tlun,  w  vjld  within  120  days  have  to  file 
additionid  papers  with  the  Inler.state 
Cwmmerce  Commi.v^ion. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Nothiiu'  except  a  copy 
of  the  certiflcate  It  is  a  foimality  m 
order  to  carry  out  the  administration  of 
the  act:    it  is  purely  administrative. 

Mr.  JONAS     I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr     STAGGER.S.      Mr     Chairman,    I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  just  to 
clarify  one  provision  of  this  U-gislation 
We  are  talkuig  about  Intrastate  and  in- 
terstate commerce     I  think  a  great  num- 


ber of  Members  of  this  Hmise  believe 
when  we  say  interstate  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  great  Interstate  carriers 
which  move  from  one  coast  of  thla  Nation 
to  the  other  acn>Rs  many  States;  that  is 
not  true  In  the  cajie  of  this  legislation 
we  are  only  talking  about  interstate  car- 
riers within  a  State  In  the  Interstate 
(•  iininerce  of  the  Nation  the  carriers  have 
to  go  ix'fore  the  ICC  and  get  their  ]m  r. 
mission  They  are  regulated  entirely  by 
the  Inter'^tate  Commerce  Commission 
It  IS  only  the  interstate  commerce  witiun 
a  St.ite  that  we  are  talking  about  here, 
yet  I  am  afruid  many  confuse  intrastate 
and  interstate  because  they  are  both 
w  ithin  thp  one  State 

In  considering  this  legislation  do  not 
think  of  interstate  carriers  as  going  be- 
tween the  e:i.st  co.ist  and  the  west  coast 
or  between  the  different  States  of  the 
Union  Such  carriers  have  to  go  now 
tx'fore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
s.on  of  this  Nation  and  be  regulated  by 
them  and  get  i^ermits  and  are  under 
K'C  ies'uia!.,un  So  let  us  not  confu.se 
the  cdrn«^rs  coven>d  by  this  bill  with 
ti:i",e  who  oixiate  between  different 
States  We  are  talking  only  about  the 
interstate  commerce  within  a  State  when 
we  are  talking  about  this  commerce  now, 
and  intrastate  within  the  State  itself  be- 
cau>4^  they  handle  short  hauls  or  what- 
ever thev  might  want  to  do  within  the 
State 

Since  It  Is  within  t/ie  State,  I  b<'lieve 
each  Member  of  this  House  would  .say 
that  the  State  tKxly  should  have  rcRula- 
ti.in  of  the  commerce  within  the  respoc- 
livo  Stat<\s  wiln  the  exception  of  inter- 
.>tale  comnu  ice,  which  is  granted  by  the 
ICC  now  to  carry  freight  between  the 
different  States  of  the  Nation. 

Mr  POAGK  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  ."^mke  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr  Chairman,  as  a  layman  I  would 
hesitate  to  Ret  up  here  and  get  into  a 
di.vu.ssion  of  such  a  complicated  subject 
as  this  is,  but  as  one  who  had  a  little 
.s<imething  to  do  with  truckllne  oj>era- 
tions  before  I  came  to  Congn'.-w — which 
was  right  at  the  time  we  established  the 
existing  procedure  of  getting  Federal 
authority  for  tho.se  who  had  nothing  but 
State  certificates^ it  does  seem  to  me 
we  are  petting  a  long  way  from  what 
actually  happened  at  that  time. 

I  think  we  are  building  up  a  West  Vir- 
e.iuH  mountain  out  of  a  very  .small  mole 
hill 

There  are  very  few  pe'ople  afTected  by 
this  bill  It  is  not  k'oing  to  be  a  thing 
that  will  make  or  break  the  industry,  al- 
th.oui'h  it  may  b«'  serious  for  a  few  op- 
erators It  IS  ver>'  minor  from  the  in- 
clu  ;rv   standpoint 

However,  it  does  .se<^m  to  me  we  should 
keep  the  record  straight,  I  think  the 
cl:ai!mRn  of  the  committee  did  get  it 
strauht  a  moment  ago  when  he  cx- 
plninfKl  that  these  interstate  rights  were 
Conferred  by  the  Federal  Government, 
but  he  did  not  emphasize  It,  If  I  may 
say  in  ail  kindness,  the  chairman  of  the 
suix'ommittee  indicated  and  emphasized 
that  it  was  his  view  that  these  rights  to 
en?ai,'e  in  interstate  commerce  within  a 
State  whiih  we  have  been  discussing 
were  granted  by  the  several  States. 

It  IS  this  viewpoint  with  which  I  want 
in  all  kindness  to  take  Issue.     I  know 
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there  are  many  who  feel  as  does  my 
friend  from  Mississippi,  but  as  I  see  it 
there  never  has  been  a  right  to  engage  in 
interstate  commerce  conferred  by  any 
Stale  rcL'ulatory  body,  and  there  never 
can  be  under  our  Constitution. 

The  Railroad  Commis.sion  of  Texas 
and  the  utilities  commissions  of  other 
States  have  tjrantt^d  certificates  to  a 
great  many  people  to  engage  in  intra- 
state commerce.  That  is  as  far  as  they 
could  go.  They  have  no  power  to  re- 
strict or  limit  the  right  of  anybody  to 
engage  in  interstate  commerce,  and  they 
have  not  sought  to  exercise  such  a  power. 
Only  the  Federal  Government  has  that 
power. 

What  happened  is  that  in  1935  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  decided 
that  if  anybody  was  going  to  engage  in 
interstate  commerce,  whether  within  a 
Slate  or  without  the  State,  they  must 
make  some  showing  there  was  a  need 
for  that  kind  of  service  They  set  up 
two  methods  of  making  that  showing  of 
need.  One  was  to  go  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  let  that 
agency  dctt^rmme  tlicre  was  a  need  for 
this  service.  The  other  was  to  accept  as 
a  fact  the  findinuis  previously  made  by  a 
Slate  regulatory  agency.  Tlie  Congress 
in  effect  said  if  there  has  been  a  State 
regulatory  agency  which  had  already  de- 
termined there  was  a  need  for  service 
within  the  State,  that  was  sufficient.  In 
other  words  we.  the  Congress,  said  it 
here,  not  some  State,  but  this  Congress, 
said  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission need  not  and  could  not  then  re- 
view the  question  of  public  need. 

The  Congress  iUself  found  that  a  pub- 
he  netxi  exi.sted  for  Interstate  service. 
That  IS  not  a  finding  by  a  railroad  com- 
mission or  State  utilities  commission. 
That  is  a  finding  by  the  Congress.  That 
is  a  right  which  was  granted  by  this 
body  and  not  by  any  State.  No  State 
can  grant  that  right. 

That  is  why  I  feel.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
It  Is  Incorrect,  it  Is  fundamentally  un- 
sound, to  suggest  that  the  States  have 
granted  these  rights.  I  thoroughly 
agree  that  if  the  State  can  grant  a  right, 
the  State  can  take  away  that  right.  But 
the  States  never  granted  these  rights. 
The  rights  in  question  were  granted  by 
the  Congress:  and  the  rights,  having 
be<>n  granted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, only  the  Federal  Government  can 
take  those  rights  away.  Of  course,  the 
States  should  have  the  right  to  take 
away  the  right  to  engage  in  intrastate 
commerce,  becau.so  the  State  granted 
that  richt. 

But  the  State  did  not  grant  the  right 
to  anybody  to  engage  in  interstate  com- 
merce. For  that  rea.son  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  the  Sisk  amendment  which  I 
think  maintains  the  division  between 
State  and  Federal  powers  in  a  clear  and 
distinct  manner. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   POAGE.     I  will  be  glad  to  vicld 

to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.     This  is  my  interpretation 

of  it.  and  I  plan  to  join  the  gentleman 

in  supporting  the  Sisk  amendment. 

Mr.  POAGE.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.     PUCINSKI.     Mr.    Chairman,    I 

move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  listening  to  this  dis- 
cussion for  the  last  2  hours  I  can  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  difficulties  our 
friends  in  Europe  are  having  in  trying 
to  get  together  on  the  Common  Market. 
I  think  the  situation  is  very  analogous. 
While  our  European  allies  try  to  resolve 
problems  within  seven  nations,  we  are 
trying  to  create  law  here  dealing  with 
interstate  commerce  between  50  sover- 
eign States  within  our  Republic.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  chairman. 

If  I  understand  this  legislation  cor- 
rectly, the  question  here  is  that  under 
existing  law.  a  State  certificate  issued 
by  a  State  commerce  commission  to  a 
carrier,  when  filed  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  automatically 
permits  him  to  handle  interstate  com- 
merce within  that  State;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
correct.    That  is  the  law. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Now,  as  I  under- 
stand the  particular  legislation  proposed 
here  today,  the  purpose  of  this  proposal 
is  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission greater  authority  and  greater 
latitude  in  accepting  the  validity  of  an 
application  by  an  interstate  carrier. 
whereas  up  to  now  the  mere  Issuance  of 
a  State  certiflcate  makes  it  mandatory 
upon  the  Federal  Commerce  Commission 
to  issue  an  interstate  certificate  to  the 
same  Intrastate  carrier.  Under  this 
proposal  the  Federal  Commerce  Com- 
mission would  have  greater  control  over 
the  Issuance  of  interstate  carrier  cer- 
tificates. Do  I  understand  that  cor- 
rectly, sir? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Insofar  as  existing  car- 
riers are  concerned,  those  who  now  have 
authority  to  operate,  no,  it  does  not  give 
them  any  greater  authority.  Insofar  as 
the  future  is  concerned,  then  it  does 
give  the  ICC  the  authority  to  take  a  look 
to  see  whether  or  not  the  service  is 
needed  If  a  protest  is  made  to  the  ICC 
by  a  party  in  interest  who  appeared 
before  the  State  commission  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  application  of  the  carrier  for 
interstate  rights. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  On  page  3  of  the 
committee  report  toward  the  middle  of 
the  page  I  find  this  language: 

The  validity  of  the  certlfirnte  fi'.ed  with 
the  Comml.ssion  depends  on  its  continued 
validity  within  the  State. 

Do  I  then  correctly  understand  this 
language  to  mean  that  under  existing 
law  if  a  State  commission  refuses,  re- 
jects, or  withdraws  a  certificate  of  an  in- 
trastate carrier,  his  rights  under  the 
Interstate  certiflcate  fall  also? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Now,  under  the  pro- 
posal pending  before  this  House  today, 
this  would  no  longer  be  true.  Even 
though  a  State  certificate  had  been  can- 
celed or  invalidated  to  a  carrier  by  a 
State  utilities  commission,  he  would 
continue  to  have  rights  to  operate  with- 
in that  particular  State  for  at  least 
another  6  months  on  the  strength  of  his 
Federal  certificate;  is  that  not  correct, 
sir? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    On  the  strength  of  his 
certificate. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Now,  this  is  where  I 
wish  the  Chairman  would  clarify  this 
point  further.  I  understood  during  the 
discussion  here  today  tliat  even  though 
an  intrastate  carrier  handling  interstate 
commerce  was  denied,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, his  certificate  by  the  State  commis- 
sion, under  the  proposal  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  pending  before  the  House,  he 
would  have  6  additional  months,  or  180 
days,  to  continue  operating  in  order  to 
square  himself  with  the  State  commis- 
sion; do  I  understand  the  committee 
chairman  correctly  on  that  assumption? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Now.  even  though 
that  State  certificate  has  been  with- 
drawn, under  the  proposal  pending  be- 
fore the  House  today,  he  could  continue 
operating  for  6  months  on  the  strength 
of  the  interstate  or  Federal  commerce 
certificate  which  he  originally  received 
on  the  strength  of  his  State  certificate: 
is  that  not  true,  sir? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Under  this  proposed 
bill,  that  is  true,  but  under  present  law, 
that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
chairman  for  his  time  and  patience  in 
explaining  this  procedure  to  me.  But 
on  the  basis  of  what  the  gentleman  says, 
what  protection  are  we  giving  State  au- 
thorities to  deal  with  carriers  who  vio- 
late the  laws  in  regard  to  weights,  li- 
cense fees,  or  infractions,  of  other  local 
State  laws? 

What  protection  are  we  giving  a  State 
to  remove  those  carriers  from  its  State 
highways  immediately  rather  than  hav- 
ing to  wait  for  the  carrier  to  exhaust  the 
6-month  period  during  which  he  has 
protection  tmder  the  Federal  certificate? 
What  protection  are  we  giving  to  the 
State,  if  any,  to  enforce  its  own  stand- 
ards without  delay? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  are  taking  nothing 
from  the  States  through  this  with  the 
exception  of  permitting  the  operator  to 
operate  for  a  period  of  6  months  during 
which  he  is  supposed  to  get  his  business 
stradghtened  out  with  the  State.  If  he 
cannot  do  it  within  that  period  of  time 
he  loses  his  interstate  operating  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  thing  that  dis- 
turbs me  about  this  is  the  fact  that  if 
the  State  commission  finds  that  a  carrier 
has  brazenly  violated  State  regulations 
and  invalidates  his  certificate,  he  still 
has  6  months  to  operate  despite  the  State 
action.  He  may  well  continue  to  violate 
the  law,  if  he  so  wishes. 

I  understand  under  the  proposal,  the 
State  would  have  no  recourse  to  deal 
with  him,  to  get  him  off  the  highways 
for  at  least  6  more  months;  is  this  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Under  the  proposal 
here  there  is  nothing  taken  away  from 
the  State  with  reference  to  the  require- 
ment of  safety  on  the  highways  and  mat- 
ters of  that  kind.  They  would  be  dealt 
with  by  the  State.  Insofar  as  his  right 
to  continue  operating  in  interstate  com- 
merce there  is  nothing  the  State  could 
do  about  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  This  is  the  question 
about  which  I  am  concerned.  If  this 
man  is  f  otmd  to  be  in  violation  of  State 
regulations,  and  if  his  certiflcate  is  taken 
away,  he  may  continue  operating  even 
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though  under  the  standards  of  that  State 
he  is  in  violation?  He  may  continue  op- 
erating for  an  additional  6  months  un- 
der this  prop)osal  before  us  today,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr  HARRIS.  That  is  true  However, 
under  the  Sisk  amendment  he  may 
continue  to  operate  until  a  lonK-drawn- 
out  procedure  of  revocation  has  been 
concluded  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  which  might  be  sev- 
eral years. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Chairman  I  was 
wondering  if  it  is  fair  to  impose  this 
Federal  control  and  this  Federal  rik'ht 
of  eminent  domain,  so  to  speak,  upon  the 
States  that  are  trying  to  maintain  safely 
standards  on  their  highways  and  pro- 
tect their  roads  from  overweitiht  trucks 
I  do  not  know  Perhaps  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  can  answer  that  question 
Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not 
feel  that  thf  re  would  be  too  much  tri)u- 
ble  with  mer'ting  the  State  hu^ihway  laws 
and  safety  rules  We  are  wilhni;  to  lean 
over  backwards  in  protecting  those  who 
have  been  in  operation  for  these  years 
and  are  presently  in  operation 

Mr  COLLIER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  COLLIER  I  would  like  to  point 
out  what  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee has  already  pointed  out,  that  in 
view  of  the  question  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Put  inski  I  has 
raised,  if  ho  is  objecting  to  this  6-month 
period  of  operation  after  there  has  been 
conceivable  cause  for  revocation  of  the 
rights,  then  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  should  vote  for  the  com- 
mittee bill.  Actually,  the  Sisk  amend- 
ment Will  compound  the  felony,  no  to 
.>peak 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  am  concerned 
about  both  the  committee  bill  and  the 
Sisk  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
ctiairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  for  his 
courtesy  in  answering  the.se  questions 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  con- 
clude m  3  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objecf^on 
to  the  request  of  the  gentU-man  from 
Arkansas'' 

There  was  no  objection 
The  CHAIRMAN      The  Chan    recog- 
nizes   the    gf-ntleman    from    California 
!  Mr  Ydunger  1 

Mr  YOUNGER  Mr  Chairman,  as  I 
see  this  amendment,  what  is  being  at- 
temptt>d  is  to  sive  to  the  applicant  a 
right  which  h^  did  not  originally  have. 
because  the  ICC  was  forced  to  ^vani  the 
original  license  to  move  goods  m  inter- 
state commerce  Now  they  want  to  -o 
back  and  .>ay  that  becau.>e  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  forced  to 
give  this  rmht  they  cannot  automatically 
lake  It  auay.  I  say  that  what  they 
automatically  tjave  they  can  take  away 
automatically  Had  they  had  a  hearing 
at  the  inception  of  the  grant,  then  they 
could  rmhtfuUy  claim  the  righ.t  to  have 
revocation  hearings,  and  so  forth  at  the 
<-nd      But  that  i.>  not  the  case 


The  CHAIRMAN      The  Chair   r»«cog- 

nizes    the    gentleman     from    Califoinia 
!Mr    Sisk  I 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  state- 
ments made  a  few  minutes  ago  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  Mr  Pt'(iNSKi'. 
Of  course,  any  operator,  a  truck  opera- 
tor or  otherwi.se  who  was  In  violatuui 
of  safety  regulations  or  highway  regu- 
lations, and  so  on.  is  going  to  be  forced 
to  cease  operations  I  think  that  is  be- 
side the  jx)int  There  is  certainly  no 
attempt  on  tlie  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment -the  ICC  or  anyone  else- -to 
usurp  State  ix)l:ce  powers  I  should 
hope  that  that  :s  underst<xxl  This  is 
not  the  question  at  issue  whatsoever 
We  have  based  our  position  on  the  fact 
that  we  feel  that  the  present  operators 
who  will  b.'  grandfathered  m  should  not 
be  discriminated  against,  but  .--hould  be 
treated  exactly  as  every  other  .st^cond 
p!ovi>o  op.'rator  or  intrastate  trucker 
that  t:.o\,-.s  freight  in  interstate  coni- 
nurce  Tliat  is  all  m  the  world  they 
will  receive  under  the  proMsiuns  of  this 
amendment 

The  CH.MRMAN  The  Chair  r»-<-og- 
Ui/f<,  the  gt-ntlernan  from  Alabama  Mr 
H<  >BER  rs  ' . 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mi  Chan  man  I  re- 
gret to  find  my;  elf  in  upjMKsiti.  n  to  my 
chairman  and  the  chairman  of  thf  sub- 
cumm.tt»'e  handling  this  bill  It  la  my 
undt-i  standing  that  the  intra.state  and 
the  inlei state  trurkers  arr  in  a-jreemeiit 
on  the  Sisk  amendment  I  am  not  crit- 
icizing my  distinguished  chairman  for 
not  going  along  in  that  agreement  but 
as  long  as  they  have  agre»'d  I  ^ee  no 
rea.son  uiiy  we  should  not  take  the  Si.sk 
amendment  in  it-s  entirety  I  shall  sup- 
port tfie  Sisk  amendment 

The  CH.-MIiMAN  The  que.^t;on  i.s 
on  the  amendment  ofleied  by  the  gen- 
tleman  from  California    (Mr    Sisk  1 

The  que.stion  was  taken,  and  on  a 
division  demanded  by  Mrs  Chikihi 
there  were — ayes  86,  noes  34 

So  the   amendment   was  agreed   to 
The  CH.AIHM.AN      The  que.stion  is  on 
the  sub..titute  anumdment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  .Arkansas     Mr    Harris 
as  amended 

The   amei;dnie';t   was  agreed   to 
The     CHAIRM.AN      Under     liie     rule 
the  Committee  ri.ses 

.Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  re.sumed  the  chair 
Mr.  A.spiN.ALL.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hou^e  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  'S  320'  to  amend  the  provisioiKs 
contained  m  part  II  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  concerning  regi.stratlon 
of  State  certificates  whereby  a  common 
carrier  by  motor  vehicle  may  engage  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  within 
a  State.  {>ursuant  to  House  Resolution 
4.S1.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to 
The   SPE.AKER.     Tlie   question   is   on 
the  third  reading  of  the  Senate  bill 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time  and  was  read  the  third  time 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


gtneral  lelave   to   revise  and 
extb:nd 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.--ent  that  all  Members 
may  ha\e  ix-rmission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  made  In  Committee 
of  the  Whole  this  afternoon  on  the  bill 
S    3J0 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection. 
It  is  .so  ordered 

There  wa-s  no  objection 


MR  Al^ERr  DESIGNATED  SPEAK- 
ER PRO  IKMPORE  PC:)R  FEBRUARY 
1.   1962 

The  SPKAKER  The  Chair  desires  to 
aiuiounce  that  he  is  designating  as 
Speaker  i)ro  Umpore  for  tomorrow  the 
gentleman  from  f)klahoma  I  Mr  Albert  I 


US    MILITARY  ACADEMY 

T)\e  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  United  States  Code  4355' a  i , 
the  Chair  appomus  as  members  of  the 
Bo.inl  (jf  Visitors  to  the  US  Military 
Academy  the  following  membt^rs  on  the 
p.irt  of  the  House  Mr  Ttacvi  of  Texas. 
Mr  N\T(HrR  Mr  Riehlman,  and  Mr 
MiNsiiM.r 


I'S    NAVAL  ACADEMY 

Ihf  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  Stat<-s  Code. 
section  6968  a  •  .  the  Chair  ap;K)inLs  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Vi.'^itors  to  the 
V  S  Naval  Academy  the  following  mem- 
b«'rs  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se  Mr 
Bmley.  Mr  FiooD  Mr  Betts,  and  Mr 
Laird 


IS     AIR    FORCE    ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKEIi  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  United  States  Code  9355' a' . 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U  S  Air  Force 
•Academy  the  follow  int.;  members  on  the 
part  of  the  House  Mr  Roger.s  of  Colo- 
rado Mr  MARsiiALr  Mr  Chenoweth. 
and  Mr  Ostertag 


US     MERCHANT    MARINE   ACADEMY 

The  SF'EAKKR  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  46  United  States  Code  1126c, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  US  Merchant 
Maiine  Academy  the  following  members 
on  the  part  of  the  H   use    Mr  Carey,  and 

Ml      .M'    INTIKK 


U  S    COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  14  United  States  Code  194<a', 
the  Cliair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board    of    Visitors    to    the    US.    Coast 


Guard  Academy  the  following  members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Dadoario, 
and  Mr    Chamberlain. 


A    BILL   TO   ESTABLISH   A   FEDERAL 
COMMISSION  ON  AGING 

Mr  FOG  ARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
in the  body  of  the  Record  and  to  include 
therewith  a  bill  introduced  by  me  today. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  fXXiARTY.  Mr  Speaker,  follow- 
ing the  oixnmg  session  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  in  January 
of  last  year,  I  Introduced  H  R.  2238.  to 
establish  a  P\^eral  Commission  on 
Al'iiv. 

There  is  a  long  record  of  my  interest 
luid  impatience  with  the  Federal  pro- 
gram in  aging.  This  is  well  documented 
through  the  pages  of  approjiriatlon  hear- 
in«T.'',  with  repre«;entatives  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  special  hearings  conducted 
by  Coiu're.ssman  Wier  on  a  Bureau  of 
Aging 

I  shall  not  take  time  heie  to  outline 
in  detail  the  ch.allenges  and  recommen- 
dations made  to  the  D^'purtment.  I  was 
deeply  concerned  then,  and  5  years.  1 
White  House  Conference,  12  regional 
meetings,  and  30  S<niate  hearings  later 
we  find  ourselves  in  tlie  .Siim(^  dilemma — 
or  pel  haps  a  more  seriou.s  one  because  we 
have  failed  in  our  promi.sc  to  the  Na- 
tion's .Minor  citizt  ns.  The  whole  i)ur- 
po.se  of  the  Wli.te  House  Conference  was 
to  develop  a  blueprint  for  action  to  meet 
the  known  needs  of  our  aguT;  popula- 
tion 

Hianng.s  on  H  R  2238  were  .scheduled 
la.st  July  and  a  veiT  inipo.'-mg  array  of 
witnesses  were  scheduled  to  appear  on 
behalf  of  the  bill  About  this  same  time 
a  ma.'or  organizational  change  was 
made  in  the  staff  on  aging  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hi'alth.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Rather  than  do  anything  that  might 
detract  from  affecting  long  overdue  ac- 
tion. I  requested  a  postponement  of  the 
healings  to  permit  the  Department  to 
demonstrate  its  interest  and  initiate  a 
dynamic  program  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  While  House  Con- 
ference on  AL'ing  and  to  strengthen  the 
hitherto  InefTectual  nrtivities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  on  .Aping. 

It  is  now  my  firm  conviction  that  until 
a  hmh-level  agency  is  created  that  will 
command  the  resj-ect  and  full  attention 
of  the  Nation  s  total  efforts,  we  cannot 
achieve  the  coals  that  we  have  defined 
for  America's  senior  citizens, 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  today  in  the 
Senate,  tlie  Honorable  Pat  McNamara  is 
introducing  an  idi^ntical  bill  which  will 
establish  the  US.  Commission  on  Aeing. 
This  IS  especially  significant  in  view  of 
the  outstanding  se-vice  rendered  by  Sen- 
ator McNamara's  Special  Committee  on 
Ak'in;^  and  h.is  first  land  knowledge  of  the 
need  for  a  Federa  agency  devoting  full 
time  to  tlie  w  ide  range  of  problems  of  the 
elderly. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  the 
US  Commission  o  i  Aging,  a  permanent, 
independent  agency  that  will  authorize 


grants  to  States  for  establishing  and  im- 
proving organizations  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aging,  to  conduct  necessary 
surveys  and  studies,  and  to  authorize 
grants  for  community  projects  and  dem- 
onstration programs  that  will  expand 
and  sustain  the  creative  ambitions  of  the 
elderly.  Funds  will  also  be  available  for 
training  personnel  and  for  research  in 
the  field  of  aging. 

The  bill  sets  forth  a  10 -point  declara- 
tion of  objectives  for  older  Americans 
as  the  announced  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  insure  for  them  a  life  of  recog- 
nition, independence,  and  dignity  in 
active  retirement.     The  objectives  are: 

First.  An  adequate  income  for  retire- 
ment in  health,   honor,  and   dignity. 

Second.  Equal  opportunity  to  emijloy- 
ment. 

Third.  The  best  possible  physical  and 
mental  health. 

Fourth.  Suitable  housine. 

Fifth.  Services  to  achieve  independ?nt 
living. 

Sixth.  Full  opportunity  for  meanin.:ful 
activity. 

Seventh.  Efficient,  coordinated  com- 
munity services  when  needed. 

Eighth.  Immediat.e  benefit  from  prov- 
en research  knowledge. 

Ninth.  Freedom,  independence,  and 
free  exercise  of   individual   initiative. 

Tenth.  The  right  to  consideration  of 
their  needs  and  potentials  without 
frairmentation. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  many  proposals 
that  have  been  made  to  contam  the  total 
Federal  program  on  aging  within  the 
framework  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  repeated 
attempts  to  strcnethen  and  reconstitute 
the  prot^rams  and  t-o  coordinate  the  in- 
terdepartmental interests  in  aging.  Re- 
alistically, it  has  always  been  regarded 
as  another  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare program  that  did  not  stimulate  or 
involve  the  full  participation  of  other  de- 
partments or  agencies  that  needed  to  be 
included  in  a  balanced  national  program. 
The  urgent  demands  for  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  suitable  housing 
are  but  two  obvious  services  that  do  not, 
should  not  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
another  department  to  limit  or  direct. 

A  full  understanding  of  the  aims  and 
functions  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Ag- 
ing will  reveal  a  recognition  and  oppor- 
tunity for  each  of  the  Federal  agencies 
to  contribute  its  full  potential  toward  a 
dynamic  action  program  that  w  ill  meas- 
ure up  to  the  standards  of  a  nation  of 
well-informed  citizens  and  the  rights  of 
17  million  senior  Americans. 

HR,   10014 

A  bill  tj  provide  for  the  establislimeiit  ol  a 
United  States  Commission  on  Aging  and 
to  authorize  Federal  grants  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  programs  which  will  bene- 
fit older  persons,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o* 
Representatives    of     the     United     States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the    'United  States  Com- 
mission on  Aging  Act". 

TFTLE     1 objectives:      DEFINITIONS 

Declaration  of  objectives 
Sec.   101.   The  Congress  hereby   finds  and 
declares  that.  In  keeping  with  the  traditional 
American    concept    of    the    inherent    dignity 


of  the  Individual  In  our  democratic  society, 
the  older  people  of  oui  Nation  axe  entitled 
to,  and  It  l£  the  Joint  and  several  duty  and 
responfiblllty  at  the  Goverrunents  of  the 
United  States  and  the  several  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  and  of  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations  to 
take  steps  designed  to  assist  our  older  people 
in  attaining  the  following  objectives — 

(1)  an  adequate  income  (in  accordance 
with  the  American  standard  of  living)  which 
permits  retirement  In  health,  honor,  and 
dignity  after  years  of  contribution  to  the 
economy; 

(2)  full  opportunity  for  gainful  employ- 
ment, with  no  discriminating  personnel  prac- 
tices because  of  age,  for  those  wha  are  able 
and  want  to  work; 

(3)  the  best  possible  physical  and  mental 
health  which  medical  science  can  make 
available  through  preventive  care,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation,  available  without  regard 
to  economic  status; 

i4i  siut.ible  housing,  independently  se- 
lected, which  is  designed  and  located  with 
reference  to  the  special  needs  of.  and  is 
available  at  costs  which,  they  can  afford; 

(5)  opportunity  to  achieve  the  maximum 
deg^-ee  of  independence  and  satisfaction  in 
living  arrangements  through  services  which 
make  institutional  care  unnecessary; 

(6t  full  opportunity  for  mesmingful  ac- 
tivity within  the  widest  range  of  civic,  cul- 
tural, and  recreational  pursuits; 

(7)  efficient  community  services  which 
provide  social  assistance  in  a  coordinated 
manner  and  which  are  readily  available  when 
needed; 

(8)  immediate  benefit  from  proven  re- 
search knowledge  which  can  sustain  and  Im- 
prove health  and  happiness; 

1 9 )  freedom.  Independence,  and  the  free 
exercise  of  Individual  initiative  In  planning 
and  managing  their  own  lives;   and 

(10)  the  right  to  consideration  of  their 
needs  and  potentials,  without  fragmenta- 
tion, by  a  high-level  and  full-time  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  each  State 
to  plan  and  coordinate  progi-ams  for,  and 
to  act  as  a  spokesman  on  belialf  of.  older 
people  in  achieving  the  foregoing  objectives. 

Implementation  of  objectives 
Sec  102.  The  Congress  further  finds  and 
declares  that  the  achievement  of  the  fore- 
going objectives  requires  the  creation  of  a 
I>ermanent  United  States  Commission  on 
Aging,  appointed  by  the  President  and  re- 
sponsible to  him.  which  would  serve  as  the 
.'ocal  point  within  the  Federal  Government 
for  developing  national  policy;  for  providing 
Information,  guidance,  and  support  to  the 
governmental  and  nongovernmental  agencies 
with  programs  in  the  field  of  aging:  and  ft.ir 
sponsoring  a  balanced  nationwide  program 
to  achieve  .=tich  objectives. 

Definitions 

Sec.  103.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act^— 

( 1 )  the  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;   and 

(2)  the  term  "nonprofit  institution  or 
organization  "  means  an  Institution  or  organ- 
ization which  is,  or  is  owned  by,  one  or 
more  corporations  or  associations  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may 
lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual. 


TITLE 


n — commission;      advisory      cc^uncil 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COUNCn. 


Establishment  of  Commission 

Sec.  201.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  directing 
the  national  effort  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  section  101  of  this  Act,  there  is  here- 
by established  a  permanent  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  "United  States 
Commission  on  Aging"  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  three 
members  (not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall 
belong   to   the   same  political   party)    to   be 
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appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  ajid  consent  ut  the  Senate  The  Com- 
mlsfllon  shall  consist  of  Individuals  wtio,  by 
reason  of  their  education,  experience,  or 
backi?round.  have  special  comf>etence  In 
dea:in»?  with  the  wide  range  of  problems  con- 
frantuij;  aged  person.s. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  the  member  so  designated  by  the  F^resl- 
dent  at  the  time  of  appointment 

(Q»  A  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  aflect  Its  pxjwers.  and  such 
vacancy  sha;;  be  filled  In  the  same  m.vnner 
In  which  the  onginttl  appointment  was 
made 

(Ci  Decisions  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
determined  by  m  ijortty  vote  of  the  mt-mbers 
of  the  Ci;)mnu38lon 

(ft  The  Ch.iirman  of  the  Commission 
shiiil  be  (.(^impensated  at  the  rate  if  *-'J  500 
per  annum  iiuJ  each  of  the  othor  members 
of  the  Commi.ssio::  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  rute  oi  tJO.ouo  per  annum^ 

Functions  of  Cumrnusion 

Sec  202  la)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  func- 
tion of   the  Commission  to — 

(  1  I  make  continuing  surveys  and  studies 
of  tlie  problems  and  potentials  of  older  peo- 
ple and  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  being 
met  and  utilized,  respectively,  and  m.ike 
periodic  reports  to  the  President  a:ul  the 
Congreaa  of  the  results  of  such  survt-ys  .md 
studies, 

i2i  develop  policy  and  leglslatue  pro- 
posals in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  older 
people,  their  potential  contributory  rolea, 
and  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of 
the  e<'onomy  and  of  the  total  population, 
for  submission  U)  the  President  and  the 
Congress, 

1 .3 1  maintain  a  continuing  review  of  the 
programs  of  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Ciovernment  with  re.spect  to 
problems  of  the  aged,  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  cfx-irdlnated  program  devel- 
opment In  the  light  of  newly  acquired  knowl- 
edge, changing  needs,  and  current  program 
e:  aluatlon: 

i4i  assist  States  local  communities  and 
other  nonpro'it  organizations  In  developing 
programs  f  jr  the  .iged,  by  providing  techni- 
cal .vssi.st  u'lce  w;ch  respect  to  organi/.ttlon  of 
such  programs,  and  by  conducting  research 
and  demonstration."!; 

(5)  sponsor,  and  cooperate  with  other 
agencies  In  conducting  conferences,  semi- 
nars, training  and  research  programs  m 
aging: 

1 6  collect  compile,  and  disseminate  to 
Interested  parties.  through  periodicals, 
p.imphlets.  and  other  appropriate  means.  In- 
formation relating  to  aging; 

(7)  continuously  assist  States  and  KjchI 
communl'les  in  assessing  needs  "f  the  aged. 
developing  .ipproaches  and  programs  with  re- 
spect to  prob.ems  of  the  aged  obt.nning  rele- 
vant Information,  and  measuring  the  prog- 
ress of  such  programs; 

lai  actively  promote  the  dissemination  of 
Information  about  Federal  programs  In  the 
field  )f  aging,  stimulate  Interest  in  and  utili- 
zation <:f  such  programs  on  the  part  of 
States,  local  communities,  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. 

(9)  serve  as  a  central  source  of  Inf  jrma- 
tlon  for  recommendations  emanating  from 
the  White  House  Conference  on  AgLng  and 
other  conferences  or  hearings  held  by  the 
executive  or  legislative  branches  of  the  Cnv- 
ernment  and  for  progress  made  In  imple- 
menting such  recommendations. 

I  10)  administer  the  grant-in-aid  pr'igrams 
established  by  thU  Act  and  otherwise  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

lb)  The  O^mmlsslon  shall  submit  U)  the 
President  and  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
on  or  before  January  31  of  each  year  on  the 
operations  and  activities  of  the  CommLsaiun 
for  the  preceding  calendar  year  The  Com- 
mission   may  also  submit,   at  such    times   as 


It  deems  appropriate,  atkll'iinal  r<'(KTt«  to 
the  President,  to  the  C  'iigresa.  or  to  any 
Committee  <t  the  Congre.ss,  or  either  Hou-.e 
tliere<jf.  or  t)  any  other  governmental  entit> 

Iriiestumtory  powers  of  Cornrmxiion 

Sec  203  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  Act.  the  Commls.sion  or  any  duly  au- 
thijrlzed  committee  thereof,  is  authorized 
to  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  take  such  testimony 
as  the  Com-nlsslon  or  such  committee  may 
deem  advisable  The  Chairman  of  the  C^m- 
mls.sloti  or  »ny  member  authorized  by  him 
may  .idmir.  Ister  oaths  or  afHrmatloiis  to 
wltTiesses  appearing  before  the  Commission 
or  before  ar;y  committee  thereof  The  Com- 
mission shall  have  such  powers  of  tubpena 
and  compu  jlon  of  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  production  of  documents  as  are  con- 
ferred u;>jn  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  by  subsection  ic)  of  section  18 
of  the  Act  of  August  28,  1935.  and  the  pro- 
vi.sions  of  subsection  (dt  of  such  section 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  persons  summoned 
by  subpena  ir  (jtherwi.se  to  attend  and  testify 
or  produce  such  documents  as  axe  described 
therein  before  the  Commission,  except  that 
no  subpena  shall  be  Usued  except  under  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman  and  application 
to  any  court  for  aid  in  enforcing  such  sub- 
pena may  i>e  made  only  by  the  Chairman 
Subpenas  }>hall  be  served  by  any  pers<jn 
designated   Dy  the  Chairman 

Staff  of  Commisiion 

S»c,  204.  la)  Tlie  Commission  shall  h.ive 
the  power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  ci'mpensa- 
tlon  of  a  SafT  Director  and  such  additional 
professional,  clerical,  and  other  personnel 
as  the  Commission  shall  deem  necessary  or 
appr.iprlate  in  carrying  out  its  duties  aiid 
functions  under  this  Act  All  perniaiu'nt 
stiff  pfrsor.nel  of  the  Commission  sJivU  be 
appointed  In  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws  and  tlielr  c<impen^atl.in  shall  be  fixed 
In  ;ircordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Cliisalflcatlcn  Act  of   1949.  as  amended 

bi  The  Commission  may  pr'x-ure  without 
rtgard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Cla&siflcatlc  ti  Act  cf  1949.  .a*  amended,  lem- 
p  ir  iry  and  in*  "rniir 'en*,  services  to  the  s  ime 
extent  as  la  authorized  f ■ 'r  the  departments 
by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  Aiigtist  2  1 94»i 
(5  use  55a).  b\it  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
$50    per   diem    for   Individuals 

Coo^riifion  nf  Goverrirti'-nt  agencies 

Sec  205  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  request  'rom  any  department,  agency  f)r 
Independent  Instrumentality  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  Information  It  deems  ne<~e«sary  to 
carry  ...ut  it*  lunctlori*.  and  such  department, 
agency  or  Instrumentality  is  authorized  U-> 
coofjerate  «lth  the  Commission,  and.  to  the 
ext'-nt  pcrni'.'ted  by  law  t.i  furnish  such 
Informatlor  to  the  Commlaiion  upon  request 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  CommlfRiim  or  other 
member  of  the  ('immlss: m  desi^Ti.ited  by 
such    Chairman 

Adiiiory  Council 

Sr.<^  2oti  lai  For  the  purpose  of  ad\Ulng 
the  Commt.Mlon  on  matters  of  general  pxillcy 
and  m  otherwi.se  a.saisting  the  Commls.sion 
In  the  adniini.s'ra'l  >n  of  this  Act,  there  is 
her<*by  establidh'-d  a  council  to  l>e  kn'iwn 
as  the  "Advi.sriry  Council  to  the  Commls.sion 
on  Aging  iherelnifter  referred  t.'  as  the 
'  Advl.sory  C<juncU"i 

ibiil)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  cousi.si 
of  twenty  members  .cs  f^>lliiws 

'A'  the  Secret  iry  of  Health  Edui  a'lon 
and  Welfare  or  his  designee,  the  .Secretary 
of  Labor  or  his  tlesignee.  the  .Adn^mistrator 
of  Veterans'  .Affairs  or  his  designee  and 
the  Administr.it- ir  of  the  H^'Usmg  wd  Home 
Finance  .Agi-ncy  or  his  designee, 

iBi  six  Mtl/ens  who  are  not  "ffli-ers  or 
employees  it  the  l.'nlted  States  or  any  .State 
and  who.  by  reason  of  education  experience 
or    background,   are   especially   competent    to 


deal    with    the    problen\s    confronting    aged 
pj-rmms,    u>   iH-   appointed    by    the   President 

iCi  three  Seii.itors.  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Prehldent  of  the  .Senate. 

•  Ui  three  Members  of  the  House  of  H»p- 
re;.entatlves,  Ui  be  apixilnted  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives; 

I  El  f  lur  clt:Aei  s  wh  .  are  n  .t  ofBcers  r 
ernpl.'vees  of  the  I'nitcd  States,  to  be  .ip- 
poi:ue<l  by  the  CJuvernors'  Conference 

, 'J  1  Members  .ipp  iiated  purfcu.mt  to 
(..lusr  B 1  siiail  be  appoirutd  without  re- 
g.irU  to  political  afSUatlun,  ut  the  members 
<ipp>lnted  pursuant  to  cl.iuse  iC'.  not  m  re 
than  two  shall  be  members  of  the  majority 
pi'litlc.al  party  of  the  Senate,  of  the  meui - 
ber*  ippointed  pursu  int  to  claune  i  IJ  i  n  't 
more  than  two  shall  be  members  of  tiie 
m.ijorlty  p olitirHl  p.irty  of  the  House  .  r 
Itt-presentiUves 

i3i  Members  appo.iiU-d  pursu.ml  to  p  ira- 
Kr.iph  iliiBi  shall  be  app  iliited  for  a  term 
if  three  years,  except  thiit.  of.  the  members 
first  appointed,  two  shall  be  appointed  f  r 
one  year,  two  for  two  ye.\r8.  and  two  for  three 
ve\rs,  and  except  that,  any  member  appoin'- 
e<l  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the 
ripir.ition  of  the  term  for  which  his  pred- 
ei  e-.^.ir  w.vs  appointed  shall  l>e  appjlnted 
:    r   the  remainder  uf  such   term 

ici  Any  member  of  the  .Advisory  C^iuncU 
who  la  not  a  regular  full-time  <  fflrer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  .St.ites  shall,  while  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  or  otherwise  engaged  on  the 
bu.sinesfl  of  such  council,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
tlie  C(mmil»slon.  but  not  to  exceed  $75  per 
dlrm.  including  travel  time,  and  any  mem- 
ber of  the  .Advisory  Council  while  away  fr  >m 
his  liome  or  regular  place  of  business  m.iy 
l)e  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
di»-m  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
l.iw  (5  use  73b  2i  for  persons  In  the 
Ci' 1-.  ernment  -ser.lce  employed  Intermit - 
tei.'ly 

1  d  I  I  1  )  Any  niember  of  the  Ad\\iu>ry  Coun- 
cil who  Is  not  a  regular  full-time  ofBcer  or 
empl<ivee  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  ex- 
empted with  respect  to  such  Rpp<jlntment. 
from  the  uperaflori  of  sections  281.  285  and 
HIM  of  title  18  of  the  I'nited  States  C.>de 
and  s<Ttlon  1**0  of  the  Revised  Statutes  i5 
r  S  C  99)  excep'  as  otherwise  specified  In 
paragraph  t'2i  of  this  subsection 

i2)  The  exemption  granted  by  paragraph 
1 1  )  shall  not  extend 

I  A)  to  the  receipt  or  p.vymeni  of  salary  in 
connection  with  the  appointee's  Government 
service  from  ,.ny  source  other  than  the  pri- 
vate employer  of  the  appointee  at  the  time 
o!  Ills  .«p{x  ilntment    or 

iBi  during  the  period  of  such  appoint- 
ment to  the  prosecution  or  participation  'n 
the  prosecution  by  any  person  so  appointed. 
of  (iny  claim  against  the  Government  Involv- 
ing any  matter  with  which  such  person  dur- 
ing su<  h  period  Is  or  was  directly  c<jnnefted 
lj\  re.uson  of  such  appointment 

I'ltrrdrpartrnental  Counctl  on  Aging 

>»■•  207  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Interdepartmental  Council  on  Aging  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Interdepartmental 
C'luncir  ,  ci  n.si.siiiig  of  the  Chairman  ul  the 
C  imml.sslon.  as  Chairman:  the  heads  of  the 
fo!!  .wmg  executive  departments  or  agencies 
or  their  designees  the  Department  of 
He:i.th  Education  and  Welfare,  the  Depart- 
ment of  I,ub<jr  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  arid  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  heads  of  such  other  execu- 
tive departments  ot  agencies  as  the  Com- 
mlf.sl on  shall  designate  on  a  temporary  or 
continuing  b.asls  rhe  Interdepartmental 
Council  shall  make  recommendstions  to  the 
Commi.sslon  with  a  view  to  the  Improvement 
.11.(1  ciHirdliiatioii  of  functions  and  resp<m- 
sib:li':es  of  the  eiecutlve  branch  of  the 
(lovernmen;  with  respect  to  problems  of  aged 
i«ersons   or   the  aging. 
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IITlli:    ni        ,M.MI.M.-,rR  aioN    AND   Al'I-RoPRIATIONS 

All  yir.  rii.strution 

Src  301  lai  In  administering  this  Act. 
the  CommLssion  si  all  cooi)erate  with  and 
render  technical  itssistance  to  Statep.  local 
cf>nimun'ties  and  n  mproht  (jrgani/jiilons  In 
mati.ers  relating  to  needs  of  older  persons, 
provide  short-term  training  and  instruction 
Iti  le.  hi  ual  in.itTeri  relating  to  services  for 
*\i<  ..  [xT'-iins  ;ind  otherwise  proniote  the 
development  and  linproverneiit  of  program.s 
lor   services  on    behulf   of   such    persons 

(bi  The  Comrnls-Mon  is  authorized  to  make 
such  rules  and  rer\  latinns  a.s  may  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  i  .  <  :irryiiig  out  the  jtro- 
visloiis  of    this   Act 

i4pp  opriaf :o7i.< 
Sec     ur2    There   f  re    hereby   au'horlzed    to 
be    appriipriiited    fi  r    each    hsc.Tl    year    such 
funds  as  may   l>e   n-cessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  oi  this  Ai  t. 

TITLE     IV        '1»SNNINC     GRANTS 

i4uf 'loricaf loi    o'   app'npr iat'oti\ 

Src  401  (a  I  Tln're  is  .uithorl/ed  to  tie 
•  iipropriated  $2  or»(  f>iO  to  rem.iln  aviUlable 
until  expended  fn  grants  to  States  for  es- 
tab.lshlng  and  lnit,ating  the  tiperatlon  of  a 
St.it/-  at-eiKV  t.  o:  improUng  the  operation 
of  an  existing  State  agencv  to  and  for  a.s-sist- 
Ing  such  agency  to 

ill  plan  new  o:  Improved  proirranu-  to 
carry    out    the    purposes    (f    this    Act. 

i2i  assist  ci.nim  mit  les  In  planning  and 
lie V eloping  such  pri  i'r..ms 

(3)  Improve  the  cuordlnatii  ii  of  jjrogram,': 
and  other  actlvitie;  to  carrv  .nit  such  pur- 
p(^Kr■K,  and 

i4i  ciu'.duct  stuciej!  to  iisslst  m  planning 
ind    improvement    of    such    programs 

(hi  Tlie  sums  api)roprlated  pursuant  to 
Mils  section  shall  lie  used  for  makltig  pay- 
incnts  to  Stales  wliioh  have  submitted  and 
had  approved  applications  for  funds  under 
this  title 

Statr   apphcat \(tri\ 

Src  402  The  C<  .r  iralsslon  shall  appriive  an 
.ippllcatlon  of  a  .St;.te  for  funds  for  the  pur- 
poses referred  to  l;i  section  401  if  s\ich  np- 
pllcat  Ion 

1  1  I  designates  a  single  State  agency  with 
responsibility  for  planning  and  cixirdlnat Ion 
of  programs  for  th"  aged  to  assume  the  full 
responsibility   of   administering   such   funds: 

(2)  provides  for  the  coordination  with 
other  State  agencies  concerned  with  the 
needs  (f  older  [)ersons; 

I  ■< )  provides  for  an  analysis  of  the  needs 
and  [xitent  lallUes  i  f  the  older  persons  of  the 
State  and  establishes  a  schedule  of  priorities 
of  programs  and  si»rvices  based  on  urgency 
of  the  need  theref.c  ,  and 

(4  I  provides  th  it  the  designated  State 
ageiif-y  sliall  make  .uch  reports,  In  such  form 
and  crntainlng  such  Informatlcin.  as  the 
Commission  may  f-om  time  to  time  reason- 
ably require  and  comply  with  such  provi- 
sions as  the  Commi.sslon  may  from  time  to 
time  find  necessarv  to  assure  the  correct ne!is 
and  verification  of  such  reports 

/4;/of  rric'if  V   arid    pa^rnrnty.    to    the   Statc^ 

Str  403  From  any  sum  a[jproj)rlated  pur- 
suant to  section  4(1.  an  allotment  of  JIO.OOO 
shall  be  nii^de  to  t  ne  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
remainder  shall  b?  allotted  equal'y  among 
the  other  States  Each  State  which  Is  en- 
titled thereto  sh.il  receive  an  amount  ccjual 
to  Itv  allotmen' 

TITI.t     V         I'ROJKCT     GRANTS 

Ap  jropnutwn 

Src.  501  Tijere  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  lor  the  hscal  year  ending 
June  30,  19fi3.  and  for  each  of  the  .succeeding 
fotir  fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $10  000,000  for 
grants  to  States  fo'  projects  for 

1  1  )  community  planning  and  cixirdma- 
tion  of  programs  'or  carrying  out  the  pur- 
IXKses  of  this  Act, 


(2)  demonstrations  of  programs  or  activ- 
ities which  are  particularly  valuable  in  car- 
rying out  such  purposes; 

(3)  training  of  special  personnel  (includ- 
ing volunteers)  needed  to  carry  out  such 
programs  and  activities:  and 

(4)  establishment  of  new  or  expansion  of 
existing  programs  to  carry  out  such  pur- 
poses, including  establishment  of  new  or 
expansion  ol  exi-sting  centers  providing  rec- 
reatioiial  and  other  leisure-time  activities 
and  informational,  counseling,  and  referral 
services  for  older  persc^ns  and  assisting  such 
persons  m  providing  volunteer  community 
or  CIV  1"  .serv  ices 

Allot  merits 

.Sic  502  (a)  From  the  amount  appropri- 
..ted  for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  501,  each 
.State  fhall  receive  an  allotment  which  bears 
the  Same  ratio  to  such  amount  as  the  popu- 
lation aged  65  or  over  in  such  State  bears  to 
the  population  aged  65  or  over  in  all  of  the 
St.ites,  as  determined  by  the  Commi.s.sion  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  and  most  recei.t  in- 
formation available  to  it,  including  any 
relevant  data  furnished  to  it  by  the  Dc-part- 
mer.t  .if  Commerce.  The  allotment  of  any 
Stute  under  the  preceding  sentence  which  ..= 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  of  'ho 
allotments  t-o  all  the  States  under  such  sen- 
tence shall  be  increased  to  one  per  cent  ol 
such  total,  the  amounts  required  for  this 
purpo^e  ^)e;ng  derived  by  proportionately  re- 
ducing the  allotments  of  each  of  the  remain- 
ing .Slates  under  such  sentence,  but  with 
such  .'vdjustm.enis  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  allotment  of  any  of  such  remain- 
ing Stfltes  from  toeing  thereby  reduced  to  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  such  total 

ibi  The  allotment  of  any  State  under 
subsecMon  (a)  shall  be  available  for  grants 
t<j  such  Stale  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  proj- 
ects approved  by  the  State  in  accordance 
with  I'.s  State  plan  approved  under  section 
503  To  the  extent  permitted  by  the  State's 
aluitment  under  this  -section,  such  payments 
With  respect  to  any  project  shall  equal  75  per 
cent  of  the  cost  ot  such  project  for  each  of 
the  first  two  years  of  the  duration  of  such 
project,  and  50  per  cent  ol  such  cost  for  each 
of  the  follow. n^  three  years  oi  the  duration 
of  such  projeci.  except  thai  (1)  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  .St:.*e.  such  paymentjs  may  be 
less  than  such  percent.ige  of  the  cost  of  such 
projec" .  and  (2i  grant.s  may  not  be  made  un- 
der this  title  for  any  such  project  for  more 
than  five  vcars  or  for  .Tnv  periixl  after  June 
30.   IQ^O 

Stntr   plans 

Sec  .S03  lai  Tlie  CommLv-ion  shall  ap- 
prove a  State  plan  for  purposes  of  this  title 
which  — 

( 1  )  designates  the  single  State  agency  re- 
ferred to  in  section  402i  1  i  as  the  sole  ipencv 
for  administering  or  siipervlsintr  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  plan; 

(2)  provides  for  such  financial  participa- 
tion ty  the  State  or  C(jmmuniiles  with  re- 
spect 'o  State  activities  and  prOjCcts  under 
the  plan  as  the  Comimisslon  may  by  regu- 
lations prescribe  n  order  to  assure  continu- 
ation of  State  actlvitie,-  and  desirable  proj- 
ects after  termination  of  Feder;.l  financial 
Eupi>ort   under  this  Act; 

(3)  provide  for  development  of  pro.:;rams 
and  activities  for  carryine  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  for  furnishine  consultative, 
technical,  or  inform. ition  services  to  public 
or  iionprofit  private  accncles  or  organiza- 
tions engaeed  in  actnities  re'.atinc  to  the 
special  problems  or  welfare  of  older  per- 
sons, and  for  coordinatinij  the  activities  of 
such  auencies  or  oruaniyaiions  to  the  extent 
feasible; 

(4)  provide  for  consultation  with  and 
utilization,  pursuant  to  agreement  with  the 
head  '.here(~if.  of  the  services  and  lacilirics  of 
appropriate  State  or  local  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  and  ori'anizations  in 
the  Sidminlstrafion  of  the  plan  and  'n  the 
development  o;  .^uch  pr.iL'r.ans  .md  .icuvitics: 


(5  I  jjrovidc  such  methods  of  administra- 
ticjn  (including  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  person- 
nel standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that 
the  Commission  shall  exercise  no  authority 
with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office, 
and  compen.'^ation  of  any  Individual  em- 
ployed in  accordance  with  such  methods  i 
as  arc  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efflcienl 
operation  of  the  plan: 

(6)  sets  forth  principles  for  determining 
the  priority  of  projects  in  the  State,  and 
provides  for  approval  of  such  projects,  inso- 
far as  financial  resources  available  therefor 
make  po.ssible,  in  the  order  determined  by 
application  of  such  principles; 

( 7 )  provides  for  approval  of  projects  of 
only  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or 
organizatlon.=  .  and  for  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  before  the  State  agency  for  any 
appllciiiit  for  approval  of  a  project: 

iBi  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  as.'ure  proper  disbursement  of  an 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  under 
this  title:  and 

(91  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
mcke  such  reports  to  the  Commission,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable 
It  to  perform  its  functions  under  this  Act. 
The  Commission  shall  not  finally  disapprove 
any  State  plan,  or  any  modification  thereof 
submitted  under  this  section  without  first 
affording  the  State  agency  designated  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (1)  reasonable  notice 
and   opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commission,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  State  agency  administering  or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  a  State  plan 
approved  under  subsection  (a),  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a) ,  or 

(2 1  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision, 

the  Commission  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  no  further  payments  will  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  section  (or.  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Commission,  further 
payments  to  the  State  ■will  be  limited  to 
projects  under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan 
not  affected  by  such  failure),  until  the  Com- 
mission is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  the  Commis- 
sion is  so  satisfied,  it  shall  make  no  further 
payments  to  such  State  under  this  section 
(or  shall  limit  payments  to  projects  under 
or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
such  failure  i  . 

(c)  A  State  agency  notified  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  and  dissatisfied  with 
a  final  action  of  the  Commission  under  such 
subsection  may  appeal  to  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which 
the  State  is  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with 
such  court  within  sixty  days  after  such  final 
action  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Commission,  or  any  officer  designated 
by  it  for  that  purpose.  The  Commission  shall 
thereupon  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  it  based  its  action,  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  Upon  the  filing  of  such  peti- 
tion, the  court  shall  have  jurLsdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commission  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  temporarily 
or  permanently.  The  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission as  to  the  facts.  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  Commission  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Commission  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  and  may  mcxlify  Its  previous  action, 
and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
fmd.ngs  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
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;f  s'lpported  by  subetantlal  pyldrnc^  The 
nidifment  of  the  rourt  arftrmlnn  or  settlnt? 
,i«ide  In  whole  or  tn  part,  any  action  of  the 
ConimisBlon  shall  be  final,  subject  U^  tptIpw 
hy  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State* 
\ipon  certionirl  or  certlfl<'a':tf'n  as  provided  In 
«.-rti :>n   12&4  of  title  28.   United  States  Code 

Costj  of  Stdte  plan   administration 

3kc.  504.  la)  There  is  also  authorised  U> 
>e  appropriated  for  each  llscal  year  gucri 
^nn  .4d  may  be  .'lecessary  f  jr  a&t>ii>tlng  Ui 
paying  the  cjsti  of  the  State  agency  lUe- 
j!g:i.i:ed  pursuajit  to  sect.on  50Jiaiil/]  ui 
.tdmuilslering  the  .St.ite  plan  approved  under 
sect:  'ri  5(1  r  includuig  the  costs  of  i-arrymg 
on  the  functi  )ns  referred  to  m  subject. on 
{til  (J  1   tiiereof . 

(b»  From  the  am  unt  appr  priuicd  {  ur- 
su.int  to  subsection  (A)  for  aiiy  tl.s<-iu  ^ear. 
e.u:h  St.ite  sha,;  receive,  subject  to  the  f>'l- 
luwlng  senCfnce.  an  a..!'  Lnient  which  be  irs 
the  aojcne  ratio  to  such  ani  >unt  ao  ti'.e  popu- 
l.i'lon  )f  the  state  aged  65  or  o.  er  bears  to 
tl.e  ;T>pu;a'.lon  aged  65  or  over  lt\  all  the 
S'atfs.  as  dfternii:ied  by  the  C.<ninKs.^iun 
on  the  bxs;s  of  the  best  aud  most  recent 
Inform^itlon  avuilab'.e  to  It.  Ir.cludlr.g  any 
relevant  data  furnlshei  t)  It  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  The  minimum  al- 
I  >tment  to  any  State  shall  be  815,000  and 
the  maximum  allifmen*  f^r  any  St.^re  shall 
be  $25  000  the  total  thereby  required  beini? 
derived  by  proportionately  reducing  the 
amoT'.nt  allotted  to  each  of  the  rem.ilr.ing 
States  under  the  preceding  sentence,  but 
with  such  adjustments  a«  may  be  necessary 
t)  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  of  such 
remaining  States  from  being  thereby  reduced 
to  less  than  $15  000 

in  From  a  S'ate's  allotment  for  a  fl.scal 
year  under  sub*-e<~t!on  (b)  the  Commls.ilon 
shall  from  t:me  Ut  time  pay  one-half  nt  the 
cofitji  referred  to  In  subsection   (a). 

TITLE    VI       ntSE.\RCU     TRAINING.    *ND 
DEMON  3TRATIO.N    GRA.NTS 

Sec  601  la)  The  Commiaslun  Is  author- 
ized t->  make  .Tnn'^  to  public  or  pr;v;it«  non- 
profit ai^enrlcs.  l.nsrituti  vns.  or  ^>r-^.i:i;zat!on« 
for  special  demon.stratlon.  research.  .  ^r  train- 
ing pri.,'ect5  relating  to  the  special  education- 
al, welfare,  recreational,  social,  economic,  or 
cithT  problems  of  older  persons  or  the  aijln:; 
Such  tjranus  may  be  conditioned  "n  su:"h  prir- 
ticlpation  by  the  recipient  !n  the  f  Tm  of 
m.>ney.  facllltlfs,  or  services  as  the  C<jm- 
mlssi on  noav  deem  appr'iprlate  In  the  case 
of  any  such  ;;r.^nt  ff>r  a  project  which  the 
Commission  determines  will  be  of  .special  na- 
tional s^niflcance  or  will  be  of  slj^nlflcance 
In  mar.y  Communities  In  the  several  States, 
no  such  flnanclal  pnrtlclpatl  n  shall  be  re- 
quired 

(bl  Any  tyrant  vinder  .^-ibsectlon  la)  for 
any  project  m.ade  from  an  appr  >prlatlon  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  Include  "^uch  amounts  as 
the  Commls.slon  determines  to  be  ne-en/uvry 
f  >r  succeeding  years  for  completion  v.f  the 
Federal  financial  participation  In  the  cost  of 
such  project  is  approved  by  the  Commission, 
except  that  no  arrant  for  any  prober*  rnay  In- 
clude am  lunts  f  r  more  than  five  years  ct 
for  any  p.>rlod  after  June  30,  1970 

(c)  F'^r  the  purpose  of  carrying  "it  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  la  hereby 
authi'rl2e<l  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
•2.000  OOO.  to  remain  avail  able  until  ex- 
P'^nded, 

rrriE  vn  admin  istxation  by  lommls-sion 
-Sec  701  la)  If  at  the  close  of  June  30, 
19*5.5  any  State  shall  have  failed  to  formvilate 
a  State  plannln,;  program  approved  under 
title  IV  the  C  immlsshjri  stiall  have  the  au- 
thority to  formulate  plans  for  programs  for 
the  aged  and  aging  In  surh  state  and  t<> 
nrvalce  grants  U)  local  communities,  and  pub- 
lic and  private  nijnprodt  irganl/.atlons  with- 
in such  State  fir  the  purp.jsc  of  establishing 
and  carrying  out  .Tuch  programs. 

(b>  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
subaectloa    la)     the   Commi.ssion   shall    Inso- 


far nn  Is  possible,  be  goTemed  by  the  same 
criteria  In  formulating  plan.s  for  such  State. 
malting  grants  f  >r  projects  within  such 
State,  und  otherinse  In  administering  this 
Act  within  such  State,  as  would  have  fiv- 
erned  such  State  If  such  State  had  had  ap- 
proved the  State  plans  required  as  a  condi- 
tlf<n  for  ftnanrlal  partl.-tpntlon  under  the 
pre«-edirg  titles  -^f  this  .Act. 

SlATkMt.NT    ON     A     BlLX    To     E«TAH1.«SH     Till 
U.S      COMMLSMoN     UN     AaiMii 

It  has  If.ng  been  recognized  tijut  there  Is 
need  at  the  Federal  le\e.  r  ir  an  ai^ency  con- 
cerned full  'ime  with  the  full  raiu"e  of  prob- 
lems of  Americas  senior  citizens 

In  order  that  tlils  can  be  a  high-level 
agency  conunandlng  the  respect  and  full 
attention  of  the  Nation's  total  efforts  In  be- 
half of  the  a,-ing.  the  attached  bill  provides 
for  the  creation  of  an  Independent  V  5 
Ci>mmtsslon  on  Aging.  The  bill  authorizes 
f  J  090.000  for  planning  grants  to  the  States 
for  establishing  or  Improving  agencies 
orjtanlzed  to  meet  the  oroblenas  of  the  aging 
In  their  States  and  to  conduct  necessary  sur- 
veys and  studies.  It  further  authorizes  $10 
million  In  project  grants  for  community  [>r'.j. 
ecu  and  coordination  efforts  and  to  expand 
demonstrations  that  sustain  the  cre.itlve 
contributions  of  the  elderly,  ard  $2  .T.lUlon 
for  training  p>ersonnel  and  f  >r  research  and 
demi  n5*ratlon  projects. 

A   DCCUAMATION   or  OBJr.CTIVCa 

Tlie  act  sets  forth  a  10-polnt  de<~l.irtif inn 
of  I'hjectlves  for  older  AmertcM.g  its  the  de- 
clared policy  of  the  United  State*  to  Insure 
f  >r  them  a  life  of  rec^  .cnltliin  Ind 'penjenoe 
and    dlenity    in    active    retlreme:it 

These  objectives  are 

1  An  adequate  income  .'  r  retirement  in 
health    honor    and  dignity 

2  Fqual    opfwirtunlty    to    emploj-ment 

i  The  best  p>o«slble  physical  and  mental 
health. 

4  Suitable  housing. 

5  Services  to  achieve   Independent   llvlne 
8   Full  opportunity  for  meanintrful  ,«ct.vity 

7  EfTlclent.  coordinated  community  per»- 
lc»»s  wh^n  needed 

8  Immediate  benefit  rr"m  f r 'vn  re- 
seir-h    knowled.;e 

9  Freedom,  Independenf^e.  and  free  exer- 
cise of  Individual    Initiative 

10  T^^e  rlRht  to  considerdtl.  .n  of  their 
needs  and  p<jitentlal8  without  fragmentation. 

THE     us      COMMISSION     ON     AGINO 

1  The  act  establishes  a  permanent  Inde- 
pendent Commission,  composed  of  a  C(.)m- 
mlf.sloner  and  two  A'ysl'tant  C  mmlssloners 
appointed    by   the   President 

2  Functions  of    the  C'omml*.--lon 

(a)  Make  continuing  studies  <>t  pr  >!  >m'^ 
and   potentl  ill   of   older   p>0"ple 

(b)  Develop  policy  and  lenlslatlve  pri- 
posals  In  atfing  for  submiaslnn  U>  'he  Presi- 
dent \nd  tlie  Congress. 

ic  Miint-r.n  a  continuing  rev:-w  >t  Fed- 
eral pr  vratns  in  agm<  and  make  recom- 
mendations f  r  cj/ordlnated  prfjer.im  devel- 
opment 

(di  .Administer  .tran'-s  provided  by  the  act 
and  pr-vide  t*<-hnical  and  flnanclal  assl.st- 
ance  in  areas  n  it  covered  by  existing  pro- 
grams 

lei  Sixjnsor  and  cxiperatc  In  conducting 
confereii  es,  seminars,  training  and  research 
pr' vr.ims 

' '■  )  Maln'nin  a  cle.irln;;ho-aa«  of  Informa- 
tion 'tn  aging 

(g>  W  rk  contlnuo^isly  with  -S'ates  and 
C'ifr..-nun!t  it-s  In  .iA.ses-.;n^  need."?  arid  develi-vp- 
ing  appr>aches  and  pr'ikrrama  Including  ac- 
tive promotion  of  Federal  pr  »;ran\a  in  the 
Held  of  aging 

(h)  Conduct  an  Intensive  followup  of 
rec' >mmendaf  Ions  and  actions  resulting  fr  im 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  and 
other  c< inferences  or  hearings. 


AOVtsOFY   rot'NCn,  TO  TtlE  OOMMIASIot* 

The  act  pt'TTldes  for  a  Advisory  Count  II 
of  20  members  lo  apjv.mted  by  the  I're.si- 
dent.  of  vkh(jm  (a)  4  biiall  be  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  be  - 
ret&ry  of  I^bor  the  Administrator  of  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs;  and  (b)  8  shuU 
be  nongoTerninental  leaders  In  the  field  of 
aging  I  hree  Members  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
{■•ou.led  by  the  President  of  the  Senate;  three 
MetiiiH-rs  of  the  Hi  ise.  app»>jMted  by  il;e 
Sjveaker  of  the  Ho\i«e.  four  members  ap- 
p»jUited  by  the  Governors'  conference. 

rtornK:     !n -icrnEr'A-T mtntm.   C0''Ncti.   on 
AGI.NO 

The  art  provides  fur  a  continuing  Council 
»ith  the  Commissi  )n'-r  serving  as  perman'  nt 
Chairman,  cons  tlnjt  if  the  reprosentat  vrs 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Weir  tre  the  DeiXtrtnient  ot  Labor  the  Hous- 
in*:  and  H^nie  Finance  Ak;ini-y  ajtd  the  Vet- 
erar;-.  Admlnl.stnit Ion  and  of  such  other 
age-'Cl'S   .as   the   C'^inmlsslon   Identifies 

oRA.sr    i-aoOO^Mii 

Ihe  a.  t  pr  ivMca  for  three  type*  of  grant 
pr.H.rams  to  b«  administered  ty  the  U.S. 
Cotnmi.ssion   on   Aging 

1  P'annlnK  rrants  of  $2  090.000  i  $40,000  to 
enrh  s-.ite  fMooii  to  the  Virgin  IjJands)  to 
af^sist  each  State  in  eet.ibll.shtng  and  Initiat- 
ing tlie  operaUon  of  a  State  agency  or  Im- 
proving the  oprraUon  of  an  existing  agency 
t  ' 

lai  Plan  new  or  Improved  programs  t«i 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

ihi  .\N.siit  C' iinniiinl*  les  In  planning  and 
developing    such    prt'grami<; 

(I  Improve  coord. i. a' .on  among  pro';rams 
and   ai  tiviU'S.   and 

(d)    Condirt    ^tud^cs 

2  ProJe<-t  eranu  U.>  the  State*  to  Initiate 
and  operate  pn  )«h-U  to  further  the  policies 
set  fo;tli  m  the  d-' -la.'a' i.  in  of  objectives  In 
accord  I  nee  with  yilan*  developed  by  the  .'^'  I'e 
ageiuy  for  plaimink;  and  coordination.  (In 
toe  event  t.'.at  lii-Te  1»  no  such  State  ageruy. 
the  Coinmiseloner  Is  cmpijwe.'ed  to  m.ike  di- 
rc'-i  pr'  Ject  gr.mrj  > 

(rt)  For  tJie  fidcal  yeiu-  ending  June  'o 
1963.  and  for  each  of  the  following  4  fis*.-al 
years,   the  sum  of  $10  million  Is  authorized 

(b)  T>ie*e  funds  are  to  be  allotted  to  the 
Slates  in  .tccordd.'.ce  vilth  a  formula  ba.'-ed 
on  the  r.itlo  wf  the  .Slate's  p«.)pulatlon  aged 
65  or  ;er  l>ears  ti  the  population  aged  65 
or  over  of  all  ti;e  Stj'es,  with  a  minimum  f 
$50.0<X)  to  each  Slate. 

(C)  The  Federal  share  with  reap«ct  to  a 
specific  pnject  shaJl  not  exceed.  75  (jcrcent 
f  .r  each  >  if  tlie  f.rst  12  years  and  50  jjcrcent 
f  >r  each  of  the  next  3  years 

(di  There  is  proMa.oii  for  Federal  sharing' 
In  the  c<«>ls  of  Uie  State  administrative 
li^-en.y  1 50  percent  with  a  minimum  cf 
$15, OX)  and  a  nia.«luium  of  $i5.000  on  t.ie 
lederul   sliare ) 

(e;  State  plans  f  r  such  project  grants 
iih.dl    be   approved   by    Uie   C:omnilaelon. 

3  Tlie  act  autln  r:/es  grants  to  public  ht -l 
"ther  nonprofit  Institutl'Tis  and  orgaiM/a- 
tlons  for  demon«tratlon.  research  and  train- 
ing project.^  TTie  sum  of  $2  million  la  nu- 
th'iri.'«  <1  f'<r  fMs  purpose 


ct)MMrrrrE  on  rules 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Si>rakrr.  on  bo- 
hii'.f  of  tho  iif'Titlrman  from  Virginia  IMr. 
SmithI,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
thr  Committrr  on  Rules  may  have  until 
mKlni>4hl  U)m()riou  to  file  certain  re- 
I X )  r  t  ."^ 

The  .SI'EAKKR.  Without  objection. 
It  is  .so  ordiTPtl. 

Tliere  wa.-.  no  objection. 


GEN.  WLADIMIIl  B    KRZYZANOWSKI 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Dehwinski  1  may  ex- 
tend hi.s  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  j;enllcman  from 
Illinois' 

'I  here  was  no  objection. 

Mr  UERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
IS  the  75th  annnersary  of  the  death  of 
( irn  Wladiinir  B  Krzy/^inow.ski.  and  it 
Ks  b<Mng  more  appropriately  commemo- 
rated by  the  American  Polish  Civil  War 
Centennial  Committee. 

Governor  Kerner  of  Illinois  has  pro- 
claimed this  day  as  General  Krzyzanow- 
ski  Memorial  Day  in  recognition  of  the 
ser\ice  rendered  to  our  Nation  by  this 
outstanding  citizen 

Cieneial  Krzy/.anouski  is  typical  of  the 
many  great  foreign -born  men  who  con- 
tributed much  to  the  development  of 
our  country  and  certainly  enriched  our 
hi.story  He  fought  \alianlly  for  the 
piincipli'.,  of  our  free  society,  and  his 
devotion  to  the  V  S  Ciovernment  .sets  an 
example  to  all  of  us  to  forever  defend 
our  .sacred  rights 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  General 
Kr/yzanow.ski  was  one  of  the  out.sland- 
ing  military  figures  in  the  Civil  War. 
and  later  continued  hl.'^  efTeclive  s(  rvice 
a-s  the  first  Governor  of  Alaska.  I  wish 
to  empliasi/^'  that  he  is  one  of  the  fore- 
mo.^l  .Anierican.s  of  Poli.^h  e.Mi  action  who 
.served  in  our  Civil  War  period,  and  the 
Civil  War  Centennial  commemoration 
now  taking  place  throui,'hout  the  coun- 
try serves  a  wonderful  purpo.se  in  re- 
calling Uj  our  minds  that  wonderful,  fas- 
cinating, heroic  [jeruKl  in  American 
history 

The  Civil  War  Centennial  brings  to 
our  mind  data  on  events  and  personages 
that  have  played  an  iinix)rtant  part  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  of  over 
five  decades  ago  The  present  genera- 
tion of  Poles  m  America  is  first  begin- 
ning to  glean  bits  of  information  about 
l.he  part  that  Poles  played  in  the  great 
American  calamity  — the  Civil  War. 

FYom  the  very  outset  of  that  war. 
Poles  t.oi^k  active  part  and  many  of  them 
achieved  rerognition.  advancement,  and 
even  honors  were  heaped  upon  them. 

It  IS  a  significant  fact  for  any  Ameri- 
ciin-born  Pole  to  know  that  the  first  men 
to  fall  on  both  the  .southern  and  north- 
ern sides  were  Poles 

P-mhteen-year-old  Tadeu.sz  Strawin- 
ski.  son  of  a  Polish  exile,  lost  his  life  in 
t)ie  Confederate  attack  on  Fort  Sumter 
that  opened  the  Civil  War.  Those  who 
would  care  to  naze  at  the  official  record 
of  early  casualties  will  find  Tadeusz 
Strawinski  headinc  the  list. 

On  the  side  of  the  Union  the  first  oflfl- 
ct  r  to  fall  was  Constantine  Blendowski, 
a  captain  in  the  .service,  who  was  fatally 
wounded  in  St  Louis  on  the  10th  day  of 
May  1861.  Blendowski  was  one  of  the 
men  resporisible  for  the  State  of  Mi.ssouri 
staying  with  the  Union 

All  told  some  500  Poles  lost  their  lives 
fnr  the  cause  of  the  Union,  while  scores 
did  likewise  for  the  South.  Tlie  total 
enlistment  was  some  4.000  Poles  in  the 
Northern  army  and  about  1,000  in  the 


Southern  forces.  This  represented  one- 
sixth  of  the  entire  Polish  population  in 
the  United  States  at  that  time  some 
30.000. 

When  you  stop  to  consider  the  fact 
that  only  14  percent  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion was  actually  engaged  in  the  War, 
you  gain  an  idea  of  the  self-sacriflce  and 
the  patriotism  the  early  Polish  settlers 
already  manifested  for  this  country. 

The  most  outstanding  Polish  figure  in 
the  Civil  War  was  Gen.  Wladimir  B. 
Krzyzanowski.  His  own  perseverance 
and  remarkable  intellect  made  him  rise 
rapidly  from  the  rank  of  common  soldier 
to  that  of  general.  General  Krzyzanow- 
ski was  born  in  Poland  in  1824.  As  a  boy 
he  was  one  of  the  vast  body  of  Polish 
students  who  dreamed,  ate.  talked  and 
fought  for  Polish  independence.  The 
German  spies  soon  were  suspicious  of  his 
actions  and  younij  Wlodzimieiz  had  to 
flee  the  country  and  came  to  America. 
Here  in  America.  Krzyzancwiki  mana.u*  d 
to  fim-h  his  schooling  and  rcci'ived  a 
deuree  as  an  engineer.  Many  a  pic^eni 
day  railroad  in  the  middle  west  wa- 
mapped  out  by  Krzyzanowski  himself. 

When  the  war  broke  out  Krzyzanowiki 
ortianized  one  of  the  first  companies  of 
soldiers  for  the  Union  m  Washington. 
DC.  Peculiarly  onounh,  he  himself  had 
no  higher  rank  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
soldier.  His  modesty  was  rewarded, 
however,  and  the  War  Office  gave  him  the 
rank  of  captain.  From  captain  he  rap- 
idly advanced  to  majnr  and  later  to  colo- 
nel of  the  58lh  Infantry  Division  of  New- 
York.  The  58th  Infantry  was  famous  at 
the  time  for  havinL:  many  Poles  in  its 
ranks  and  was  known  a-  Tlie  Polish 
L  "-.-ion." 

Colonel  Kizyzanowski's  heroi.sm  and 
inspirational  leadership  at  the  battle  of 
Cro.ss  Keys,  fought  on  the  8th  day  of 
June  1862,  won  for  him  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general.  Two  months  later  at 
the  famous  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Brigadier 
General  Krzyzanowski  once  more  dis- 
tinguished himself  with  such  exceptional 
service  that  President  Lincoln  unhesi- 
t.atingly  appointed  him  to  the  rank  of 
general.  The  Senate,  however,  failed  to 
approve  the  appointment  because  they 
could  not  pronounce  his  name.  Krzyza- 
nowski. instead  of  being  disheartened, 
kept  right  on  using  his  name,  believing 
that  a  man's  deeds  and  not  his  name 
really  mattered  after  all. 

In  the  murderous  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville,  during  the  famous  attack  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  the  troops  under 
Krzyzanowski 's  command  were  the  only 
troops  that  kept  their  ground.  During 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  the  same  thing 
happened.  Later  Krzyzanowski  and  his 
men  made  several  forced  marches  into 
Tennessee  and  there  for  a  time  occupied 
the  town  of  Bridgeport.  Term.  Finally, 
toward  the  close  of  the  war  Congress,  in 
full  tribute  for  the  services  rendered  by 
the  Pole  with  the  unpronoimceable  name, 
named  Krzyzanowski  general  of  his 
brigade. 

Greneral  Krzyzanowski  was  beloved  by 
every  member  of  his  brigade  because  he 
shared  their  troubles,  hunger,  miseries, 
joys,  and  victories.  Yet  when  the  occa- 
sion demanded,  a  few  words  from  him 
was  enough  to  make  every  man  go  plung- 


ing blindly  into  enemy  fire.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  his 
brigade  gave  him  a  beautiful  sword  with 
the  inscription  1  ■'With  sincere  homage  to 
our  beloved  commander  from  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  2d  Brigade,  3d  Divi- 
sion, 2d  Corps." 

In  1867  the  United  States  bought 
Alaska  from  Russia  and  General  Krzyza- 
nowski was  chosen  as  the  first  adminis- 
trator of  the  newly  acquired  territory 
that  has  proved  so  rich  since  then.  In 
his  later  years  he  served  in  governmental 
capacities  at  Panama  and  New  York. 

On  January  31,  1887.  exactly  75  years 
ago.  the  war  rigors  undermined  General 
Krzyzanowski 's  health  and  he  died  in 
New  York  City.  At  a  splendid  State 
funeral  General  Krzyzanowski  was 
buried,  while  warm  words  of  praise  from 
the  lips  of  Carl  Schurz,  Senator  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  lighted  up  the 
chill  countryside  of  the  southernmost 
rise  of  the  Greenwood  Cemetery  in 
Brooklyn.  There  on  a  patch  of  land 
that  represented  the  outskirts  of  Brook- 
lyn, lay  General  Krzyzanowski  for  many 
years.  Later  on,  the  Steinwehr  Post  192 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  raised 
a  headstone  in  tribute  to  Gen.  Wladimir 
Krzyzanowski,  which  can  be  seen  today 
at  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union 
Museum  in  Chicago. 

Significant  also  is  the  fact  that  some 
10  years  after  General  Krzyzanowski 's 
death,  a  great  wave  of  immigration 
brought  many  Poles  out  to  settle  and  live 
in  what  is  known  today  as  South  Brook- 
lyn. So  within  hailing  distance  of  thou- 
sands of  his  own  kind,  General  Krzyza- 
nowski peacefully  reposed — after  a  life  of 
heroism,  sacrifice,  and  patriotism  for  his 
adopted  country. 

Although  the  earth  closed  over  the 
mortal  remains  of  General  Krzyza- 
nowski. yet  his  life  and  deeds  were  soon  to 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of 
America,  and  on  the  31st  day  of  Janu- 
ary 1937,  50  years  after  his  death,  the 
General  Krzyzanowski  Memorial  Com- 
mittee paid  a  fitting  tribute  at  the  grave 
of  the  general. 

Later  on.  on  October  13  of  the  same 
year.  General  Krzyzanowski 's  remains 
and  those  of  his  wife  were  retnterred  in 
Arlington  Cemetery  with  great  cere- 
mony, highlighted  by  a  radio  address  by 
President  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago 
also  has  proclaimed  January  31  as  Gen. 
Wladimir  B.  Krzyzanowski  Day  in 
Chicago,  and  I  insert  into  the  Record 
at  this  time  Mayor  Daley's  proclama- 
tion! 

Whereas  the  Civil  War  Centennial  which 
is  this  year  being  observed  nationally,  brings 
to  mind  events  and  personages  that  have 
played  an  important  part  In  the  history  of 
our  country;  and 

Whereas  Gen.  Wladimir  Krzyzanowski.  who 
was  born  in  Poland  In  1824,  was  one  of  the 
great  heroes  of  the  Civil  War;  and 

Whereas  at  the  age  of  22  he  came  to 
America  and  began  the  distinguished  career 
which  was  to  take  him  to  the  heights  of 
glory;  and 

Whereas  when  the  war  broke  out  he  or- 
ganized one  of  the  first  companies  of  Union 
soldiers  and  was  soon  given  the  rank  of 
captain  by  the  War  Office  and  later  became 
a  colonel  of  the  58th  Infantry  Division  of 
New  York  which  was  known  as  "The  Polish 
Legion";  and 
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Whereas  he  participated  In  the  battle*  of 
Cn»«  Keya.  of  Bull  Run,  of  Chancellors^-llle 
and  Oettysburtf.  and  wa«  promoted  to  the 
ranlc  of  general  by  President  Lincoln,  a  rec- 
ognition later  ronnnned  by  Contrrpss.   and 

Whereaa  the  75th  anniversary  of  his  death 
will  b«  obaerved  oa  January  31.  under  aiu- 
piifs  (if  fh«'  .An.er; Mil  Polish  CtvU  War  L>n- 
•pimial    C<jnvmJ*'ee      Now,    therefore 

I.  RlchATd  J  Duiey.  mayor  of  the  ci:y  if 
Chicago,  do  hereby  proclalni  Jaiiuary  32. 
1963.  to  be  "Gen  Wladlmlr  B  Krzy/uiioWbici 
Day  in  Chicago."  and  ur^e  all  citizens  li 
Join  In  tribute  to  the  unf'irRett.ible  service 
of  this  ^reat  military  leader  to  the  unifica- 
tion of  •  ur  trr>»at  oi  untry. 

Dated  this  17th  d;.y  of  J.inu.iry  .AD    l.''_' 

Kl(  H\RD  J    1)\:  h  T. 
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rUNTA    DEL   K3TE   MEKTING 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker.  I  a,sk 
unanimo'as  cuiuciU  that  tiie  gentleman 
from  Michigan  Mr  BruomfielbI  may 
extt'nd  his  r"mA;ks  m  the  body  f»f  the 
FiEccRD  and  may  include  e.\lraneuu.s 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  requeot  of  the  gentleman  from 
IllinoLs? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
i?  with  some  concern  that  I  noted  the 
headlines  in  th.e  papers  tliis  mornui« 
about  the  events  which  took  place  at  the 
Punta  del  Elste  meeting'. 

It  seems  as  if  we  are  try  ng  to  con- 
vince ourselves  that  the  defeat  we  suf- 
fered at  that  meeting  Is  somehow  a  vic- 
tory, that  our  failure  to  win  economic 
sanctions  Is  not  as  Important  as  our 
meager  victory  in  winning  support  for  a 
resolution  to  kick  Fidel  Castro  out  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

This,  to  me,  has  about  the  same  sig- 
nificance as  barring  Fidel  from  member- 
ship in  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

I  do  not  mean  to  downgrade  the  efforts 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
nor  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. Both  are  worthy  organizations 
with  high  purpo.<=ps  and  outstanding; 
records  of  achievement. 

But  I  do  deplore  our  attitude  toward 
our  sister  Republics  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  I  do  deplore  our  "holier- 
than-thou"  concept  of  our  own  im- 
portance. 

One  rea.'ion  why  we  may  have  last  at 
Punta  del  E^te  is  becau.se  we  tuld  the 
sovereign  nations  of  Latin  Anurica,  in 
effect,  "Dont  do  as  we  do.  Do  as  we 
say." 

We  attrmpt.'d  to  bury  Ca.stro  under  a 
barra.jf  of  uords  when  all  of  u.s  know- 
that  Fidel  has  plenty  of  words  and  few 
accomph.shment.s  to  show  for  ^its  subju- 
gation of  the  people  of  Cuba. 

We  pre.ssed  for  complete  economic 
sanctions  against  Cuba  when  oui-  own 
Oovernm^nt  has  refused  to  Uke  action 
to  impose  complete  economic  sanctions 
on  Its  own 

As  an  example  of  what  I  am  talking 
ab<^)Ut.  let  us  con.sider  what  happened 
las',  year  in  our  trade  with  Cuba. 

In  1961,  we  sold  about  $16  million 
worth  of  goods  to  Cuba.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  imported  some  $32  million  in 
i?oods  from  Cuba  Into  the  United  States. 

That  leaves  a  net  trade  deficit  of  $17 
million  last  year  alone  at  a  time  when 


we  were  asking  our  .^l.^ter  r,at.in  .Ameri- 
can Republics  to  titke  strong  ♦Ttmnmic 
action  aga.nst  Castro  and  at  a  timf  when 
Ciustru  wa.-.  b');u>'.in,;  to  'A.<-  \\o\W  that  he 
had  not  only  puled  the  wool  over  the 
eyes  of  the  United  State.s,  but  hi.s  own 
p^-oi'le  111  C  iba  as  wll 

This  $17  million  m  Yankee  dol'.ars  is 
helpin-;  to  kfi  p  Ca  tro  .n  ]kiwpi  and  is 
p. >.tponing  the  day  when  con^muiii.Nni 
w  ill  be  r')Oted  out  of  this  hi-rnisphfre. 

Most  of  this  trade  deficit  i.>  bt-cau'^  of 
one  product  tobacco  jnoducts  for  the 
making  of  cit:drs 

Now  I  am  sure  that  my  CollragU'v, 
h' re  m  lhif»  Hou.se  of  Repri-s<'ntatives 
cn'oy  a  i  xxl  c.gar  after  a  hearty  meal  as 
well  a:>  anyone  rise 

Yet.  last  year,  on  September  15.  my 
coUeagut^s  and  I  h.  re  in  thf  H  >u  o  d--- 
cided.  in  effect,  to  forego  tht^  Hn\ana 
c;-.;ar3  fur  the  duration.  The  Hou.sf 
pas.s(^d  H  R  84G5  which  would  havi-  irn- 
po.s«'<l  a  total  ban  on  trade  with  Cuba 
except  for  our  mihtary  installation  at 
Guantanamo  Bay.  until  such  time  as  the 
Pre.sident  proclaimed  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister that  Cuba  no  longer  w\i.s  und»-r 
Communist  dummation. 

This  bill.  I  understand,  i.s  slill  lan- 
cui.shing  m  the  Senate 

It  IS  inLeiesting  to  note  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  aid  Fortign 
Commerce  reported  thi.s  bill  to  the  ttmir 
of  the  Hou.se  despite  thr  obj-ction.s  of 
th*^  Department  of  Sta'e 

The  rea.son  for  this  objection''  The 
Department  declared  in  a  letter  to  the 
committee  tf.at  the  admmi.strafion  al- 
ready has  the  pow^r  to  ban  imjxDrts  and 
exports  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  and  thf  IX'partnunt  was  then  in 
the  process  of  considering  just  such  a 
ban  on  trade. 

That  letter  was  dated  August  28.  1961. 
Evidently,  6  months  later,  the  Ix-part- 
ment  still  is  considering  tins  pro^xxsal 
or  eLse  the  Department  ha.s  reached  an 
adverse  decision  and  nothing  has  been 
said  of  It  to  the  Hou.se  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  or  ti.e  Hou.se  I nt-e rotate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

For  tiie  edification  of  my  colleagues 
who  mav  not  have  noticfd  this  letter  or 
may  have  forgott«'n  lUs  coritents  in  the 
long  months  since  our  pa,s.sage  of  H  R 
8465,  I  am  including  this  letter  in  my 
remarks  I  tiunk  all  will  find  it  ed;i- 
ca'.onal 

It  is  a  tyiacal  example  of  bureu'.rmry 
a.s  u.sual  in  a  time  of  cii.sis  It  is  a 
typical  example  of  a  failur*'  to  face 
reality,  of  an  effort  to  Ix-at  Castro  with 
pat)er  proclama'ions.  to  heat  the  air 
with  wordv  pro.se  and  Ui  avoid  all  ef- 
fective steps  to  further  the  tnterf'sts. 
the  Sfx-urity.  the  freedom  of  ouv.selves 
and  the  pe<i['le  of  our  neighbor  nations 
to  the  south. 

Can  you  blame  our  fnends  in  Latin 
America  for  giving  us  less  than  whole- 
hearted support  when  there  is  such  a 
discrepancy  between  our  words  and  our 
deeds? 

Can  you  blame  tiiem  if  we  pursue  bu.si- 
ne.ss  as  usual,  bureaucracy  as  u.-.ual,  with 
an  enemy  who  has  made  no  secret  of  hus 
anlmo.slty  toward  u.^  and  freedom  fur 
his  people? 

I  cannot. 


If  we  want  prompt.  effrctlTp,  vigorous 
action  out  of  tlie  Organitatlon  of  Amer- 
ican Stat<  s,  tiien  our  Crovprnment  Ls  go- 
ing to  have  to  show  prompt,  effective, 
vigorous  ariion  on  its  own. 

There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect 
that  you  canni-t  d- mand  resp<'ct,  you 
command  it.  We  have  been  demanding 
ami  not  c.immaiid.n^  in  our  dealings 
v,r,h  Lalin  America  Let  us  set  an  ex- 
ample with  deeds,  not  words.  Let  us  set 
an  example  throui-'h  progress,  not  prom- 

l.-es. 

F^jlluwm:,'   IS   the   text   of  a  letter  ad- 
dre..i.iHi  to  the  Honorable  OurN   Hajiris 
chairman,  ComnutK  e  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign    Commeice     in    regard    to    H  H 
S46d.  passed  by  the  House  on  September 
15. 1961; 

l>ri'ARTwrNT  or  Sta  rr, 
U'j<'i:';(,:uri,  August  28.  1961. 
!{  >n    Okcn  Uakbis, 

r';  .■•rrjjn.  Committee  on  IiUrstate  uud 
Fo'rign  Commerce.  House  of  liepreicn-.d- 
f  tf't 

Vfar  Mn  r!f*ii«M\N  I  refer  to  your  lr"er 
r.f  .\incu"'.  1  \\^\  '-nnsmlttlnit  t!,ree  c  p!r<i 
of  H  R  a465.  a  hill  li.trfxluc*d  by  Repre- 
sentative RooKKH  which.  If  adorted.  woul<l 
prohibt  trade  between  the  United  State*  and 
Cuba 

V.  u  will  reciM  il.,.t  the  US  Oovernrr.iMit 
In  fulflUiUg  its  rusp*.,ii&iL»llity  to  euhure  a 
r-Jlable  source  of  •iig.ir  ii..>k  ll.e  major  bieii 
Irunt  ye.ir  of  eliminating  lrnjH>rU  of  Cuban 
•;-iear  wMrh  c'm5tiru»(»rt  over  70  percent  of 
Cub  IS  iiorrral  exprrtn  to  the  United  Htu'e* 
i\.r;T,  :■  nrr  exjKjrta  to  Cuba  were  alito  in- 
s'Uuted  !a.st  year.  effe.  tlve  October  20.  bar- 
ring all  shlpnieiitB  if  U3  goods  to  tliat 
country  exiept  f.r  certain  nonsubsldlred 
f -il.vtutTs.  mpdlcines.  and  medical  supplies 
T'lis  !n  c  .mp,irl.v.,n  with  1958,  the  year  prior 
t.)  Castro's  asuurr.ptUm  of  ptjwer,  when  C  H 
exports  to  Cuba  totaled  »Mfl  2  million  and 
U.S  imp<.>rt»  from  Cuba  totaled  »627  8  mll- 
!i':i  ti.e  current  .omual  rate  of  exporU  aiKl 
lmp...rts  l.<i  al>>ut  »20  mllMan  and  $30  mii- 
llun  respectively 

A;tl.,.ugh  the  V  ilume  of  trade  with  Cuba 
h.iji  been  reduced  dr-uitlcally,  I  can  assure 
y  u  that  the  Department  remains  deeply 
onrerned  that  the  hostile  Castro  regime 
continues  to  obtain  dollar  income  from  sales 
of  C'uban  exports  in  the  United  States.  As 
you  know  existing  legUlatlon  provides  broatl 
authority  U)  accompllah  the  aim  which 
vvnuld  be  ariileved  by  paaauge  of  the  lefflsla- 
tl.  n  i.rup<.,sed  by  KepreaeutaUve  Rogers 
T»;e  r>partmerit  feels,  therefore,  that  H  R 
84«j  Is  tinnere^sarT 

The  admlnlKtration  has  under  considera- 
tion measures  which.  If  applied,  would  result 
iri  an  embargo  on  U  .S  trade  with  Cuba  I 
shall  tie  ple.u.ed  to  coiimiunlcate  to  yo\i  as 
.s..  a  as  pofi.viblp  .11. y  furtlier  developmenu 
■A.'.'i  respect  to  this  matter. 

TTie  Department  hnn  been  advised  by  llie 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that,  from  the  Etand- 
p»'lnt  of  the  iidministrntlonB  pro^rram.  tiiere 
is  no  obje  '.on  to  the  bubnUaslon  of  this 
report 

I'iease  do  nf/t   hesitate  to  call  in  via  if  we 
can  be  of  any  further  ast>latauoe. 
Sli.cciL-ly  yuurs, 

BKr><>K.s  Hats. 
jtstt.sfanf  Secret r.ry. 


D:GLST  OF  PX30D  AND  AGRICLT- 
TURE  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcxmid  and 
include  therem  a  digest  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  which  I  Intro- 
duced today. 
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The  SPF.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  grntleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

I  here  was  no  objection. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
tnmendou.sly  linpres.sed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's farm  mes.sage  to  the  Congress,  and 
by  the  n  alistlc  appraisal  of  the  long- 
ranrf  ba."=ic  problems  of  agriculture. 
The  President  demonstrates  broad  and 
.•■vrnpatlK  tic  under.stailding  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Nation's  farmers 
and  of  the  importance  of  a  provsperous 
atricu'ture  to  the  health  of  our  total 
economy  and  to  the  \*ell-bein^  of  farm 
end  city  pe'^ple  alike 

He  shows  a  dt  ttrniination  to  remedy 
llie  ba:.ic  ills  of  agilculture.  not  just 
the  symptoms  of  those  ills  as  expressed 
by  o\erpio.luction  and  low  prices.  He 
has  presented  suei'estions  for  legl.slatlon. 
He  lias  not  told  the  farmers  or  the 
country  he  wants  this  bill  or  nothing. 
The  bill  i.s  a  broad  outline  upon  which 
the  Conrre.ss.  after  farmers  and  others 
have  e\pie.s.sed  their  views,  may  perfect 
programs  to  deal  with  what  is  indeed 
our  emergency  of  abundance  in 
aiTiculture. 

Farmers  should  take  heart  from  the 
P't-Kient  s  mesi>age. 

We  are  av  ured  that  we  have  a  Presi- 
dent and  that  we  have  a  Secretary  of 
.^.-rictilture  who  want  to  do  .something 
for  agriculture  A.id  we  have  a  Congress 
that  will  do  .something,  if  only  our 
farmers— .so  widely  divided  in  recent 
years — will  unify  behind  sound  and 
workable  programs,  drawn  by  them  in 
their  own  Interests. 

I  do  not  regard  the  administration  bill 
I  have  Introduced  as  a  blueprint,  but  as 
a  working  document  through  which  our 
farmers,  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  may  perfect  policies  and  pro- 
rrams  to  bring  agriculture  into  an  equi- 
table partnership  In  the  Nation's 
economy  and  prosperity. 

We  must  have  very  substantial  farmer 
agreement  upon  any  legislation  that  is 
enacted.  If  farmers  and  their  orgaoii- 
/ations  cannot  agree,  and  go  their 
.separate  ways,  then  we  shall  have  no 
letislation  of  any  lasting  benefit  to  agri- 
culture or  to  the  Nation. 
DiuEST  or  Food  and  Aoaicui.rvRi  Act  or  1&62 

I      IJ»ND-L'S1  aDJUSTMENT    (TrrLK  I  OF  THI  BILL) 

1  Amends  the  S<ill  Conservation  and 
l>ome8Uc  Allotment  Act. 

(a  I  By  repealing  certain  provisions  of  sec- 
tloru  7  and  8  of  the  act.  the  effect  of  which 
w  'Uld  be  to  provide  permanent  authority 
for  a  Federal  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
R-am  under  sections  7  to  17  of  that  act. 
Section  8  of  the  act  authorizes  a  Federal 
program  only  until  January  1,  1963.  after 
which  it  is  contemplated  that  the  program 
authorized  by  sections  7  to  17  would  be 
carried  out  under  State  plans  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 

ibi  By  providing  new  authority  to  pwo- 
n.  te  the  conservation  and  economic  use  of 
land  through  long-term  agreements  with 
farm  operators  and  owners  under  which 
puymenU  would  be  made  for  changes  In 
cropping  systems  and  land  uses,  and  (or 
other  meaaurea  for  the  purpoae  of  oonservlng 
and  deTeloplnc  aoil,  water,  forest,  wildlife, 
and  recreatloa  reaoureea.  This  authority 
could  b«  uaed  without  regard  to  a  number 
of  llmitfitlona  In  the  present  law  relating 
to  distribution  of  funds  to  States.  Increases 
In  small  payments  to  producers,  limitations 
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on  the  slse  of  payments,  and  prohibition 
a^&lnst  acquiring  any  right  or  interest  In 
land. 

2.  Amends  title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jonea 
Farm  Tenant  Act  to  Include  as  a  purpose 
the  more  economic  use  of  land.  Including 
among  other  specified  uses  public  recreation 
and  Qsh  and  wildlife  protection;  and  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  acquire  any  lands, 
or  rights  or  Interests  therein,  which  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purprjSLS  of 
the  title  as  amended  except  that  land  pur- 
chases are  limited  to  those  winch  will  not 
have  a  serkais  adver.se  effect  on  tlie  economy 
of  county  or  community  In  v.hich  the  land 
is  located.  The  l.-iw  now  authorizes  only  the 
ricquisiiion  of  submarginal  land  and  land 
not  primarily  suit.ible  for  cultivation.  T;.e 
H<?cretary  Is  also  authorized  to  dL-^pose  of 
lands  acquired  under  this  tlt;e,  as  amended, 
to  any  agency  or  p>erson.  except  thr.t  such 
.-.utlinrity  woi;ld  r.ot  be  .npplicable  to  lands 
acquired  In  exchange  for  lands  acquired 
prior  to  the  date  of  thi£  sunend.Tient. 

3.  Amends  the  Watershed  Protect, on  .md 
FlcKjd  Prevciitlon  Act  by  providing  that  when 
a  loc.il  organisation  agrees  to  operate  and 
n\aintaln  any  reservoir  or  other  area  f  jr  pub- 
lic fish  and  wildlife  or  recreational  develop- 
ment, the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
bear  the  cost  of  the  land,  easements,  or 
rights-of-way  acquired  by  the  local  organiza- 
tion for  such  reservoir  or  other  area.  The 
Secretary  would  also  be  authorized  to  bear 
the  cost  of  minimum  baalc  facilities  needed 
for  public  health  and  safety,  access  to.  and 
use  of  the  reservoir  or  other  area  for  such 
purjxjses.  There  Is  also  included  authority 
for  the  Secretary  to  make  advances  to  local 
organizations  from  funds  appropriated  for 
construction  of  w  irks  of  Improvement  of 
the  amounts  required  for  the  immediate  ac- 
qul.-ltlon  of  land,  easements,  or  rights-of-way 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  sites  for 
works  of  Improvement  from  encroachment 
by  residential,  commercial,  industrial,  or 
other  development. 

II      ACRICT-LTfRAL     TRADE      DEVEI^OPMENT       (TITLE 
n    or    THE    BILL) 

1  Amends  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  (83d 
Cong  )  to  permit  acquisition  of  commodities 
for  title  II  programs  from  private  stocks. 

2.  Amends  title  IV  of  such  law  to — 

(a)  Expand  purposes  for  which  sales  may 
be  made  to  include  market  development. 

(b>  Authorize  Secretary  to  make  sales  to 
private  trade  for  market  development  pur- 
poses in  underdevelop)ed  countries. 

(c)  Provide  discretionary  rather  than 
mandatory  authority  under  which  other 
friendly  supplying  countries  would  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  In  supplying  commodi- 
ties. 

(d)  Make  certain  provisions  of  title  I  re- 
lating to  foreign  currency  sales  (use  of  pri- 
vate trade  channels,  special  consideration  to 
market  development)  applicable  to  sales 
under  title  IV  of  Public  Law  480. 

3.  Adda  a  new  title  V  to  Public  Law  480 
to  authorize  multilateral  food  program 
through  Intergovernmental  organizations: 

(a)  Authorizes  use  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodlUes  from  CCC  stocks  or  from  private 
stocks. 

(b)  Authorizes  CCC  to  pay  procurement 
cosU,  processing,  packaging,  Uansportatlon, 
handling  and  other  charges  up  to  time  of 
delivery  f  .o.b.  point  of  export. 

(c)  President  required  to  secure  commit- 
ment from  international  organization  that 
reasonable  precautions  will  be  taken  not  to 
displace  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodl- 
Ues 

(d)  Requires  advance  appropriations  after 
June  30,  1863. 

ni.    MAKKETTNC  OIP"'^    (TITLE  in  OF  THE  BILL) 

1.  Permits  producer  allotments  or  quotas 
for  milk,  turkeys,  and  turkey  hatclilng  eggs 
as  follows: 

(a)  The  allotments  or  quotas  for  turkeys 
and  turkey  iiatchlng  eggs  would  limit  or  re- 


strict marketings  or  other  disposition  by  pro- 
ducers on  the  basis  or  marketings  during  a 
representative  period  or  current  supplies 
available  for  marketing. 

(b)  Producer  allotments  for  milk  would 
be  ba^ed  upon  marketings  during  a  repre- 
sentative period  and  would  not  place  a  quan- 
titative restriction  on  marketings  or  other 
disposition  by  producers  but  would  result 
in  a  limitation  on  the  price  received  for  milk 
ma.'keted  in  excess  of  such  allotments. 
Where  producer  allotments  are  prop>osed  for 
an  existing  milk  order  fixing  minimum  prices, 
c  o.-di2-.ati!ig  pricing  amendments  must  be 
consi'iered  and  producer  disapproval  of  tlie 
rc.ised  order  with  allotment  provisions 
wo. .Id  not  affect  the  existing  order.  If  milk 
:}i.;:.s  are  cstabli.shed  tlie  supply-demand 
pricing  standard  of  section  8c(18)  would  not 
apply  but  Instead  the  parity  standard  now 
applicable  to  other  commodities  would  t>e 
used,  tnd  a  standard  for  pricing  milk  for 
fluid  use  is  provided.  Provision  Is  made  that 
the  Secretary  shall  susjjcnd  milk  allotment 
regulation  If  he  finds  that  consumer  Inter- 
ests are  not  bcin^  protected  by  reason  of 
e.^icessive  prices  being  received  by  producers 
or  an  inadequate  supply  cf  fluid  milk  being 
available.  Where  national  quotas  are  made 
effective  for  milk  under  other  statutory  au- 
thority provision  Is  made  for  coordinating 
the  penalty  provisions  of  such  national  quota 
proCTam  with  a  milk  marketing  order. 

( c)  When  pr<5ducer  allotments  are  in  effect 
coordinating  handler  allotments  are  au- 
thorized. 

(di  Special  procedure  is  provided  for  pro- 
ducers seeking  review  of  allotments  which 
permits  the  use  of  local  commltteee. 

2.  Authorizes  marketing  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  for  milk  orders  hereto- 
fore limited  to  commodities  other  than  milk 
with  provision  that  producer  approval  of 
such  programs  shall  be  separately  determined 
and  the  cost  thereof  may  be  asseeeed  against 
milk  producers. 

TV.    FEED  GRAINS    (TITLE  IV,   SUBTITLE  A  OF  BILL) 

1.  Secretary  would  proclaim  a  national 
marketing  quota  for  each  year  equal  to  the 
total  requlremenu  of  corn,  oats,  grain  sor- 
ghurofi,  and  barley  (rye  could  be  Included  at 
discretion  of  Secretary)  for  livestock  feed, 
human  food,  seed,  indvistrlal  uses  and  ex- 
ports; less  estimated  imports  and,  if  CCC 
stocks  are  excessive,  less  such  amount  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary.  Secre- 
tary could  Increase  quota  to  assure  adequate 
carryover  or  to  meet  national  emergency  or 
Increase  in  demand. 

2.  A  national  acreage  allotment  would  be 
proclaimed  equal  to  the  number  of  acres 
which  Secretary  determines  will,  on  the  basis 
of  expected  yields,  together  with  production 
In  noncommercial  area  and  on  Increased 
acreages  resulting  from  tlie  small-farm 
exemption,  produce  the  national  marketing 
quota. 

3  The  national  acreage  allotment  (less 
small  reserves  to  take  care  of  "missed"  farms 
and  new  farms)  would  be  apportioned  to  the 
States,  counties,  and  farms  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  acreage  of  feed  grains  produced 
during  the  base  F>erlod  as  adjustet'.. 

(a)  Base  period  lor  1963-65  crops  Is  1959- 
60;  for  subsequent  crops,  tbe  3  most  recent 
calendar  years  lor  which  statistics  are 
available. 

(b)  Adjustments  In  farm  bases  authorized 
for  abnormal  conditions. 

4.  Farms  with  feed  grain  base  (i.e..  aver- 
age acreage  during  base  period)  of  25  acres 
or  less  would  not  be  subject  to  jjrogram 
unless  producer  elects  to  be  subject  to  It. 
If  producer  does  not  so  elect,  he  can  plant 
up  to  his  base,  but  he  is  not  eligible  for 
land-use  payments  or  price  support. 

5.  All  producers  who  have  a  feed  grain 
base  established  for  their  farm  would  be 
eUglble  to  vote  In  referendum  except  a  pro- 
ducer with  feed  grain  base  of  25  acres  or 
less  who  does  not  elect  to  be  subject  to  the 
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program      Two-thirds  vote  required  In  order 
to  have  quotas. 

6  Production  on  exceM  acreage  of  feed 
gr^una  would  be  subject  to  a  marketing 
penalty  at  the  rate  of  86  percent  of  the 
purity  price  per  bushel. 

7  Secretary  may  permit  wheat  to  be 
pUmted  as  a  substitute  for  feed  grains  and 
count  It  against  the  feed  grain  allotment 

8  Producers  would  be  required  to  devote 
to  conservation  uses  an  acreage  eqvial  to  the 
difference  between  the  acreage  of  feed  grains 
during  the  base  period  and  the  farm  acreage 
allotment    for    feed   grains 

(ai  Acreage  so  diverted  must  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  acreage  nornially  devoted  t<> 
conserving  uses,  summer  fallow  and  idle 
land 

ibi  A  penalty  would  apply  if  producer 
uses  the  diverted  acreage  to  pnxluce  crops 
unless  the  crop  Is  one  which  Is  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  not  being  In  surplus 
supply  or  one  which  will  not  substantially 
impair  the  purix>6es  of  the  program 

ici  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  di- 
verted acres  to  be  grazed 

9  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
make  payments  with  respect  to  the  ly6:3 
1964.  and  1965  crops  in  amounts  deternunetl 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
to  pnxlucers  who  divert  acreage  from  feed 
grains 

lai  The  Secretary  could  permit  producers 
to  divert  an  acreage.  In  addition  to  the 
acreage  required  to  be  diverted  as  explained 
In  Item  8.  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment 

(b)  Proc  ucers  may.  at  their  election,  di- 
vert such  acreage  in  addition  to  the  acreage 
diverted  as  explained  in  item  8,  as  will  bring 
the   total  diverted   acreage   to  20   acres 

10  Level  of  price  support  for  feed  grains 
would  be  between  70  and  90  percent  of  parity 
a«  determined  by  the  Secretary 

(a  I  If  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  for 
feed  grains,  price  support  on  feed  grains 
would  be  available  only  to  priKjucers  who 
stay  within  all  acreage  allotmenus  on  the 
farm  and  all  acreage  allotments  on  any  other 
farm,  and  comply  with  the  land-use  re- 
quirements explained  under  item  8 

ibi  Nf)  price  support  If  marketing  quotas 
are  voted  down  by  producers 

11  If  marketing  quotas  are  disapproved 
by  producers,  CCC  authorized  to  sell  up  to 
10  million  tons  of  feed  grains  for  unre- 
stricted use  at  market  prices 

12  Effective  date  of  feed  grain  provi- 
sions    1963  Tops  and  thereafter 

V.    WHEAT     I  TITLE     V      SUBTITLE    B    l>r    THE    BILli 

1.  Secretary  w  .uld  proclaim  a  national 
marketing  qtiot.i  equal  to  total  yearly  re- 
qulrement.s  for  wheat  for  human  f'">d  seed. 
and  exp<irts.  ;ess  estimated  Imports,  and.  If 
CCC  stock.s  are  excessive,  less  su^-h  amount 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  nere.ssary 
Secretary  could  Increase  cjuota  to  assure  ade- 
quate carryover  or  U)  meet  national  emer- 
gency or  lncre;ise  In  demand 

2  A  national  arre.ige  allotment  would  be 
proclaimed  equal  to  the  number  of  acres 
whim  Secretary  determines  will,  'in  the  basis 
of  expeced  yields,  together  with  production 
In  non -ommerclai  area  and  on  increased 
acre.iges  resulting  from  the  small-farm  ex- 
emption, produce  the  national  marketing 
quofa 

J  The  national  acreage  allotment  (less 
sm.ill  reserves  to  take  care  of  new  farms  i 
would  be  apportioned  to  the  St.ites  and 
counties,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  acre- 
age of  wheat  pnxluced  during  the  la«t  5 
years  The  county  allotment  would  be  al- 
located to  farms  on  the  basis  of  p)<iar  acreage 
of  wheat    tillable  acres,  etc 

4  Farms  with  an  average  acreage  of  wheat 
during  I960  and  1961  (or  other  representative 
perlcxl  I  of  15  acres  or  less  would  not  he 
subject    to    progrann    unless    producer    elects 


to  be  subject  to  it  If  producer  does  n<it  so 
elect,  he  may  plant  up  to  such  base  but  he  is 
not  ellglblle  for  land-use  payments  or  price 
supjxirt 

5  All  producers  who  have  a  farm  acreage 
allotment  wovild  be  eligible  to  vote  in  refer- 
endum except  a  pr'Kjucer  with  farm;  baite  of 
15  acres  or  less  who  does  not  elect  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  progmm  Two-thirds  vote  re- 
quired   In   order    to    have   quotiui 

6  Produc'lon  on  excess  acreage  of  wheat 
wiiuld  be  subject  to  a  marketing  penalty  at 
the  rate  of  65  percent  of  the  parity  price  of 
wheat  per   bu.'^hel 

7  Secretary  may  permit  feed  grains  to  be 
planted  as  a  substitute  for  wheat  and  count 
it  against  the  wheat   allotment 

8  Producers  w  uld  be  required  to  devote 
fij  Conservation  uses  an  acreage  on  the  f;irm 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
national  acreage  allf>tment  is  reduced  below 
55  million  acres 

(ai  Acrea^-e  so  diverted  must  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  acreage  normally  devotetl  to  con- 
serving   uses    summer   fallow   and    Idle   land 

ibi  A  penalty  would  apply  If  prrxlucer 
uses  the  diverted  acreage  to  pr<«luie  crops 
unless  the  crf'p  is  one  which  is  deBlkjnated 
by  the  Secretary  as  not  being  in  surplus  sup- 
ply or  one  which  will  not  substantially  im- 
pair the  purposes  of  the  program 

9  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
make  payments  with  respect  t<.  the  196:1  U»64 
and  19^5  crops  in  amounts  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  to  pro- 
ducers   who    divert    acreatre    from    wheat 

la  I  The  Secretary  could  permit  producers 
to  divert  an  acreage,  in  addition  to  the 
acreage  required  to  be  diverted  aa  explained 
in  item  8.  equal  to  20  percent  of  tlie  farm 
acreage  allotment 

lb  I    Pr<Kl\irers     m  ly       at      their     electum 
divert     such     acre.ige.     In     addlt.on     to     the 
acrea^'e   dIve-ted    -if.   explained    in    item    8     as 
will    bring    tie    toral    dlverte<l    acreage    to    15 
acres 

(CI  The  S<'cretary  may  permit  the  diverted 
acres  to  be  grazed 

10  Each  f.^rm  would  receive  a  wheat  m.ir- 
ketmg  allocation,  on  which  marketing  cer- 
tincates  would  be  issued,  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
estimated  production  on  the  allotted  acres 
by  the  percentage  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  the  percentage  of  the  wheat  crop  which 
will  be  u.-»ed  during  the  marketing  year  for 
111  human  lood  in  the  United  States  less 
a  portion  of  the  number  of  bushels  reserved 
for  reducing  CCC  stocks  and  i  li  i  that  p<jrtlon 
of  the  exports  on  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  cerliflcates  will  be  Issued 

I  a)  The  m\rketing  certificates  would  have 
a  value  per  bushel  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  f  rice  supp<^trt  on  n oncerMfii  ate 
wheat  and  the  price  support  on  <errin(ate 
wheat  Exp<  rt  certificates  could  have  a  dif- 
fererit  \.ilae  from  that  of  domestic  certifi- 
cates 

ibi  Miirketing  certificates  acquired  from 
the  pr':>ducer  must  be  accrimpanied  by  an 
equivalent  amount  of  wheat  Marketing  cer 
tiflcites  woud  be  required  to  cover  ili  wheat 
prixlucts  m.irketed  for  human  consumption 
in  trie  Unit.d  States,  and  lUi  wheat  and 
wheat  produ'ts  exported 

ICI  CCC  Would  be  authorized  to  buy  and 
sell  marketing  certificates  CCC  would  be 
authorized  to  establish  discounts  and  premi- 
ums not  exceeding  5  percent  of  the  face  value 
of  the  certin^ates  in  i>rder  to  ettcouriige  the 
purchitse  ar;d  sale  of  svjrh  certificates 
through  commercial  channels 

Id  I  The  Secretary  would  establish  con- 
version factors  to  determine  the  amount  of 
wheat    contained    in    any    fix^>d    pnxluct 

(ei  Penalties  are  provided  for  failure  to 
acqvure  certlicates.  and   other   violations 

II  Level  of  price  support  for  wheat  ac- 
companied b.   domestic  certlflca'es  wouM  be 


bet*een  75  and  90  j>ercent  of  parity  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  level  of  price  sup- 
port for  wheat  accompanied  by  export  certifi- 
cates would  be  no  more  than  90  percent  oi 
parltv  as  determined  by  the  3«cretary.  and 
level  of  price  support  for  noncertlflcaie  wheat 
would  l>e  at  8Ui  h  level  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines approjirlate  taking  Into  ctjnsldera- 
tion  i>>nipetltii.e  world  price*  of  wheat,  tl'.f 
level  at  uhlch  price  support  li  made  uvaii- 
abli  f  r  feed  gr.ilns  and  the  feeding  value 
of    wdeat     In    relation     to    feed    grains 

la)  If  m.irketlng  quota*  are  In  effect  for 
wheat,  price  support  on  wheat  would  be 
available  only  U)  priKluceri  who  stay  within 
all  acreage  .ill  .tments  on  the  farm  and  all 
acreage  aiiotinents  on  any  <  ther  farm,  aiul 
c oniplv  with  the  land-use  requirements  ex- 
plained under  item  8  If  excess  wheat  l^ 
stored,  producer  may  receive  price  suppor- 
on    wheat   produced  within  allotment 

ibi  No  price  «up{.virt  If  marketing  quotus 
are   voted  d'wn  by   producers. 

12  If    marketing    quotas   are    disapproved 
by    producers,   C'CC    authorized   to  sell   up   t. . 
2tX)    million     bushels     cjf     wheat    for     unre 
strlcted  use  at  market  prices 

13  Effective    date    of    wheat     provlsioiii. 
1<.»03  crops  and   thereafter. 

VI       DAIRY      iTITIE     IV      SttBTTTLX     C    OT     Bill 

!  Itemoves  present  reciulrement  that  but- 
terf.it  atid  Its  products  be  8upf>orted  at  a 
.-rpar.tte  level  and  provides  that  milk  be 
supported  through  loans  on  or  purchaws  .  i 
itiilk   and    the   products   thereof 

2  Establl.shes  new  criteria  for  price  sup 
port  and  limits  the  support  level  to  that 
which  the  .Secretary  determines  will  not  re- 
sult In  acquisition  (jf  stix-ka  ill  In  exceiu- 
of  th<«e  which  can  t>e  utlU/ed  In  the  national 
Interest  Including  schiK)!  lunch,  domesti. 
levels,  and  foreign  assistance,  or  (11)  having 
a  total  accpiisitlon  cost  In  txcrtA  of  t3iH) 
million  If  marketing  allotments  are  not  In 
effect,  or  In  ex.e.sR  .^f  $300  million  plus  an 
amount  equal  to  the  surplus  marketing  fees 
collectetl  If  marketiiig  allotments  are  In 
effect 

3  Au'h'  r:/e'  the  establishment  <if  pro- 
ducer marketing  allotments  and  a  referen- 
dum thereon  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  desired  level  of  support  cannot  be 
achieved  without  marketing  allotments 
Au'hori/es  the  Secretary  to  review  his  de- 
termination of  the  national  marketing  allot- 
ment and  to  (  1  I  Increase  such  allotment  if 
there  has  been  substantial  Increase  In  fac- 
tors ujx)n  which  It  was  based  and  (2i.  sub- 
ject to  priHlucer  referendum,  to  re<luce  such 
allotment  If  there  has  In-en  a  substantial 
reduction  in  any  of  such  factors  If  PKire 
than  one-third  of  producers  vote  down  the 
allotment  In  any  surh  referendum  price  svip- 
port  will  be  at  level  determine*!  to  t>e  Ui 
eTert  Without  markernig  allotments 

4  Provides    for 

la.  Each  producer  to  have  a  marketing 
btuse  equal  to  his  sales  during  1961  or  bUc.'i 
other  IJ-moiifh  j>erl<>d  as  the  Secretary 
deems   more   representative 

ibi  Allocation  of  this  marketing  bas«' 
among  quarterly  or  other  marketing  perlixls 
of  the  marketing  year  to  match  his  pattern 
of  marketing  in  1961  adjusted  so  as  to  jH>r 
mit  him  t(i  carry  out  his  herd  management 
plan 

(Ci  Adjus'ments  of  the  marketing  base  for 
a()norm.4l  conditions  deficient  production 
areas     and    other    fa<'tors 

id  I    Transfer   of   inarkellng  bases 

lei  Authori/.e  Secretary  to  use  funds 
available  for  price  .support  of  dairy  pnxlucl.s 
to  purchase  and  cancel  marketing  bases 
V(jlun'ari;y  offered    for  sale   by   producers 

5  Authorizes  priKlucer  marketing  allot- 
ments A  national  niiirkeling  allotment  is 
to  be  est.iblihhed  by  the  Secretary  equal  to 
the  (pi.mtitv  of  milk  needed  to  meet  do- 
mes^.c    Commercial    and    welfare    needs,    and 
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export  requirements.  Including  foreign  as- 
sistance. A  producer's  nuu-ketlng  allotment 
is  that  percentage  as  tHe  national  marketing 
allotment  for  milk  during  tbe  marltetlng 
periiKl  Is  of  the  aggregate  of  all  produoera' 
inarkutlikg  bases  for  such  j>crlod.  The  Secre- 
tary may  establish  minimum  allotmenta  IX 
such  action  would  not  Impair  effective  op- 
eration of  programs. 

6  Provides  for: 

(a)  A  surplus  marVetlng  fee  en  all  milk 
marketed  In  excess  of  allotments. 

lb)  Such  fee  t.o  be  In  that  amount,  not 
more  than  %2.~i.  iis  tho  Secretary  determines 
necei^ary  Uj  yield  a  fund  sufficient  t<j  cover 
any  acquisition  costs  la  excess  of  the  smaller 
of  (1)  $300  million  or  (II)  the  acquisition 
cr>8t  of  thoiie  quantities  of  dairy  products 
which  can  be  utlll/cc.  In  the  national  In- 
terest Including  school  lunch,  domestic  wel- 
fare and  foreign  nislsiunce. 

(c)  Refunds  of  any  overpayment  by  the 
pr'jducer  of  his  surplui  marketing  fee. 

7  Establlahea  a  dairy  stabilization  advl- 
si)i  y  committee  of  21  members.  15  producer- 
members  to  be  elected  from  15  dairy  districts 
and  4  Industry  memb«rs  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  from  processors,  marketers, 
cooperatives,  dairy  aasocialions.  and  farm 
organizations,  and  1  member  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  to  represent  consumer  in- 
terests and  one  froir  tlie  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

8  Provides  tliat  tin  level  of  support  for 
the  1962  markeung  year  in  effect  when  this 
act  becomes  effective  »hall  not  be  changed 
until  producers  have  'oted  In  a  referendum 
un  marketli'.g  allotnicnts. 

VII.     CXNDIAL     (Tm.C     V    or    THE    BILL) 

1  Amends  the  Consclldsted  Pa.TTiers  Home 
Administration    Act    of    1961    as    follows- 

la)  Adds  long  term  and  sh'irt  term  loans 
to  Individual  f.irmerj  fcir  recreational  uses  of 
1  ind 

lb)  Adds  to  section  306  of  the  act  loans 
nnd  planning  authorly  to  a.'woclatlons  and 
public  bodies,  for  deve  opment  and  Improve- 
ment of  sewers,  prima ri!y  serving  rural  resi- 
dents, and  for  change?  In  l.tnd  use  for  con- 
serration  measures.  Including  recreational 
fat  illtles 

(c)  Incre:tse«  amount  of  insurance  fund 
available  under  sectlnn  309if)(l)  of  the  art 
for  making  loans  to  be  sold  and  Insured 
from  $10  million  mace  and  undisposed  of 
at    any   one   time   to    $16   million 

2  Amends  section  3  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1936.  IS  amended,  to  estab- 
lish a  single  fund  acccunt  to  be  used  for  all 
RE.\  loans  TTils  account  would  Include  all 
appropriations  and  funds  borrowed  from  the 
Treasury  tinder  aut  lorlzatlon  contained 
herein,  as  well  as  all  funds  to  be  collected 
under  outsUindlng  loans  TTiere  would  also 
be  transferred  to  thj  account  all  notes, 
tnorlgagen.  and  other  obligations  of  electrl- 
flcalion  and  telephtiie  borrowers.  TTie 
amended  se<  tlon  wouhl  contlntie  the  author- 
ization for  approprlatums  and  also  for  the 
.Administrator  to  borrow  funds  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treisury.  The  amounts  to  be 
lo.med  In  any  one  fl»c»l  year  would  continue 
to  )>e  .subject  to  aim  ial  provision  therefor 
by  the  CV  ngreas  In  appropriation  acts  TTie 
funds  In  the  aocount  will  also  be  available 
for  the  payment  of  pr  ncl[ial  and  Interest  to 
the  Treasury. 


THE  PARTITION  OP  IRELAND 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Farestetn]  Is  recognised 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIh".  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
firmly  belleye  that  every  people  are  en- 
titled to  express  their  feelings  in  connec- 


tion with  their  form  of  government. 
Who  better  than  the  governed  should  be 
permitted  to  decide  who  should  govern 
them? 

Ireland  is  a  geographic  unit.  Histor- 
ically, Its  national  unity — in  a  thousand 
years — was  never  questioned  until  the 
decree  of  separation  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  1920.  At  that  time,  the  sec- 
ond decade  in  the  20th  century,  an 
act  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
in  London  decreed  that  there  should  be 
two  political  entities  in  Ireland.  One  of 
these,  Nortliern  Ireland,  was  to  consist 
of  six  counties  in  the  northeast  section 
of  the  island,  constituting  one-sixth  of 
the  whole.  Tlie  other  26  counties  wcie. 
under  tlie  act.  to  constitute  Southern 
Ireland.  Both  were  to  have  separate 
legislatures  but  remain  a  part  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  vast  majority  of  Irishmen,  how- 
ever, were  not  in  favor  of  this  solution 
of  a  long-existing  problem.  The  act  was 
the  consequence  of  rebellion  against 
British  rule.  Armed  conflict  and  asser- 
tions of  independence  had  preceded  it. 
Partition  was  unnatural,  a  political  di- 
vision imF>osed  by  another  country. 

The  principle  of  majority  rule  was 
violated  by  the  partition  of  Ireland. 
Had  a  plebiscite  been  taken  before  Ire- 
land was  divided,  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority would  have  voted  for  indei>end- 
ence  and  unity.  In  Northern  Ireland 
itself  there  are  today  Nationalists,  who 
would  like  to  see  Ireland  united,  number- 
ing roughly  one-third  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  that  area.  The  ratio  between 
the  majority  and  the  minority  there  is 
vastly  different  from  that  in  the  whole 
of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  partition.  The 
majority  then  was  estimated  at  four- 
fifths.  Yet  majority  rule  within  North- 
ern Ireland  is  the  argument  used  to 
justify  perp)etuation  of  the  British  act. 

Althotigh  Britain's  partitioning  of  Ire- 
land is  said  to  be  based  on  the  pro- 
British  leanings  of  the  6  counties  thus 
separated  from  the  other  26  of  Ireland, 
the  vote  in  those  6  counties  has  only  been 
maintained  by  means  of  gerrj-mander. 
A  flagrant  manipulation  of  electoral 
boundaries  has  been  perpetrated,  partic- 
ularly in  the  border  counties.  The 
strengtli  of  the  sentiment  against  parti- 
tion in  the  6  counties  of  Northern  Ire- 
land botli  before  and  since  division  was 
recognircd  and  feared  oCBcially.  David 
Lloyd  George,  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  is  quoted  as  having  said  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Edward  Carson,  dated  May 
29,  1916: 

We  must  make  It  clear  that  at  the  end  of 
the  provisional  period  Ulster  (that  Is.  North- 
ern Ireland)  does  not.  whether  she  wills  It 
or  not,  merge  with  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

As  long  as  the  partition  of  Ireland 
festers  in  the  heart  of  the  Ii-ish  Republic 
there  will  be  bitterness  and  dissension 
between  that  country  and  Great  Britain. 
The  role  of  the  United  Nations  is  pri- 
marily that  of  keeping  the  peace,  partic- 
ularly among  neighbors.  If  the  United 
Nations  is  to  be  more  than  simply  a 
forum  where  the  aggrieved  may  voice 
their  distress,  it  must  take  action  to  dis- 
pel dissension,  to  eradicate  trouble  spots 


in  the  world.  A  plebiscite  under  its  di- 
rection should  settle  the  quarrel  over  the 
partition  of  Ireland  for  all  time. 

In  this  connection  I  am  therefore 
today  introducing  legislation  calling 
upon  the  United  Nations  to  hold  a  plebi- 
scite on  the  question  of  the  partition  of 
Ireland  as  follows: 

Whereas  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  that  the 
maintenance  of  international  i>eace  and  se- 
curity requires  settlement  of  the  question  of 
the  unification  of  Ireland;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  all  Ireland,  Includ- 
ing the  people  of  Eire  and  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland  should  have  a  free  oppor- 
tunity  to  express  their  will  for  union;   and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives 
fd-.ors  the  holding  of  an  election  under  the 
au.spices  of  a  United  Nations  Commission  for 
Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
desires  of  the  people  of  Eire  and  of  Northern 
Ireland  with  respect  to  the  unification  of  all 
Ireland:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  requests  that  the  General  As- 
sembly designate  such  a  commission  pur- 
suant to  articles  11  and  35  of  the  charter 
which  shall  establish  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  election. 


PRESENT  "DAY"  POLITICS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill],  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post 
Office  Department  of  the  United  States 
has  for  generations  been  recognized  as 
a  political  Department.  Usually  the 
biggest  fundraiser  for  the  successful 
political  party  finds  himself  rewarded  by 
appointment  as  the  Postmaster  GeneraL 
Thereafter  under  the  direction  of  the 
Postmaster  General  the  Department 
heads  usually  favor  the  successful  party 
and  its  members  with  jobs,  promotions 
and  other  forms  of  political  patronage. 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
however,  the  Post  OflBce  Department  has 
never  stooped  to  plasring  politics  to  the 
detriment  of  commurilties  and  the  thou- 
sands of  citizens  who  live  in  the  com- 
munities served  by  post  offices. 

I  have,  therefore,  taken  the  floor  of 
the  House  today  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  the  facts  concerning  a 
particular  decision  made  by  the  present 
Postmaster  General  which  to  my  mind 
has  attained  a  new  low  in  politics. 

In  order  to  do  so,  I  shall  set  forth 
chronologically  the  events,  all  of  which 
can  be  readily  established  by  provable 
evidence  from  which  the  Members  of 
this  House  and  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
can  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

Back  in  1959  a  group  of  citizens  of 
Delaware  Township,  Camden  County, 
N.J.,  complained  to  me  about  the  postal 
service  then  existing  in  that  township. 
Delaware  Township  Is  located  approxi- 
mately 5  miles  from  the  city  of  Camden, 
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N.J,  and  is  the  largest  growing  com- 
munity in  the  entire  Delaware  Valley. 
It  has  grown  in  population  from  ap- 
proximately 10.000  according  to  the  1950 
c.nsus  to  ipproximately  35.000  by  the 
1960  census  and  is  still  expenenciim  the 
iireatest  dynamic  growth  in  thf>  entire 
Philadelphia-Camden  area.  As  a  result. 
a  ureat  many  of  the  leading  department 
stores,  formt'rly  located  exclusively  m 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  have  now  es- 
tablished themselves  in  huge  shopping 
centers  built  in  this  township  New  fac- 
tories, hotels,  department  stores,  indus- 
tries and  allied  enterprises  have  in  the 
past  5  years  invested  millions  of  dollars 
m  this  township  All  of  these  businesses 
depend  to  a  lar^e  extent  on  adequ^ite 
mail  .service  and  particularly  on  a  civic 
identity.  Nothing  is  more  important  to  a 
busine.ss  than  a  siimle  permanent  ad- 
dress. 

The  Complaints  of  the  citizens  of 
Delaware  Township  as  originally  made 
to  me  in  1959  can  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows The  community  of  Delaware 
Town.->hip  was  for  years  serviced  by 
seven  different  post  offices.  TTie  result- 
ant confusion  erupted  into  complete 
chaos  when  additional  homeowners  by 
the  thousands  and  new  businesses  by 
the  hundrtKls  moved  into  the  community 
The  civic  leaders  who  contacted  me  rep- 
resented all  segments  of  the  industries 
and  community  life  and  were  both 
Democrats.  Republicans,  and  Indeptn- 
dents  in  their  political  beliefc>. 

Requests  by  me  for  a  single  indepen- 
dent post  office  for  this  town.ihip  were 
summarily  dismissed  by  the  local  p<5st- 
mii^ster  and  later  by  the  regional  director 
as  a  result  of  what  were  termed  "sur- 
veys '  Recognizing  the  justice  "f  tlie 
position  taken  by  these  civic  leaders,  I 
continued  to  investigate  and  found  to 
my  surprise  that  the  sui"veys  consi.sted 
principally  of  talking  to  the  seven  post- 
masters whose  offices  served  Delaware 
Township  and  whose  revenues  would  be 
decreased  if  independent  statas  were 
awarded  to  Delaware  Township 

The  prote.^ts  to  me  of  the  deplorable 
mail  cond.tions  m  this  community  were 
finalized  by  a  visit  to  Washiimton  by 
the  ma\or  of  the  township,  the  editors 
of  the  two  largest  new.spai>ers  m  the 
south  Jersey  area,  the  chief  executive  of 
one  of  the  lars^est  businesses  in  the  com- 
munity who  incidentally  is  president  of 
the  Camd^Ti  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  other  men  and  women  of 
similar  outstanding;  civic  interest  A 
meeting  at  the  Post  Office  Department 
was  therefore  arranged  to  discus.-  the 
pressing  needs  of  this  community,  with 
presumably  competent  officials  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  The  mavor  and 
the  other  conferees  presented  maps, 
brochures,  statistics,  pictures,  and  so 
fortii,  attesting  to  the  merits  and  justice 
of  their  cause  Because  of  the  convincmt; 
proof  submitted,  a  new  survey  wa-s 
ordered  and  as  a  result  of  this  survey  the 
Post  Or!ice  Department  notified  the  com- 
munity officials  that  a  change  in  the 
name  of  the  township  would  be  required 
if  an  independent  post  office  was  to  be 
awarded      The  reason  advanced  by  the 


Post  Office  IX'partment  was  that  an  in- 
dependent i>ost  office  could  not  be 
awarded  to  a  community  that  used  the 
word  "township  "  As  a  result,  the  mayor 
and  township  officials  set  ujwjn  a  course 
of  action  tj  di'termme  an  acceptable 
name  It  tlien  became  common  knowl- 
ed!.;e  to  all  citizens  of  the  ccmimunify 
that  m  order  to  get  an  independent  post 
offiC'-  a  change  of  namt  was  tlie  only  un- 
fulfilled requirement  After  many  dis- 
agreements over  the  choice  of  a  suitable 
name  it  became  clear  to  the  township 
officials  that  an  overwhelmm:;  majority 
of  the  citi/en.s  favored  the  name  "Cherry 
Hill  '  Based  upon  this  conviction  which 
was  later  confirmed  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  tlie  citizens  at  a  referendum,  the 
Post  Office  Department  was  advised  that 
the  name  Cherry  Hill  was  acceptable  and 
that  the  name  of  the  community  would 
be  legally  chan,^cd  to  meet  the  Post  Office 
requirement. 

Thereafter  upon  acceptance  of  this 
name  by  the  Post  Office  Department  tlie 
mayor  and  officials  were  notified  on  the 
14th  day  of  Sepi.mber  1959  that  Ch<rry 
Hill  had  b«tn  awarded  an  ind'pendi-nt 
post  office 

Thereafter  many  conferences  were 
had  with  the  local  officials,  real  estate 
officers,  eriLimeer^  and  the  myri.id  of 
employees  of  the  Post  Office  Depaitintiu 
whose  )ob  It  was  to  find  the  best  site  and 
the  cheape.st  rent  for  the  new  post  office 
Finallv.  after  a  tireat  deal  of  work  and 
effort.  It  was  aL,'reed  that  it  should  be 
located  in  a  shopping  center  in  the  center 
of  Delaware  Townsliip 

Dunns  all  this  p«Miod  of  195'^  and  1960. 
e\,.»rybody  connected  with  thi-  Post  Office 
Department  a.ssunied  that  the  survey 
madt  in  1959  was  an  accurate  and  cor- 
rect one.  based  Ufwn  facts  No  one.  from 
the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  to  the  postmaster  of  the  smallest 
of  the  .seven  offices  afTect«'d,  rai.s«-d  one 
single  word  of  objtx-tion  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  survey  Thus,  everyone  in 
Cherry  Hill,  N  J  and  in  the  entire  sur- 
rounding area  conclud-'d  that  Cherry 
Hili  would  have  its  mdependrnt  post 
office  in  the  early  part  of  1961.  As  a  re- 
sult more  and  more  businesses  .sought  to 
establish  them.ser. es  m  this  growing  com- 
munity; more  and  nioi'-  people  deter- 
mined to  live  there 

Everything  moved  according  to  plan 
without  complaint  or  objection  from 
anyone  until  August  10.  1961  On  that 
date  w  ithout  any  prior  notice  or  any  op- 
portunity given  t-o  any  interested  cuic 
group  to  be  heard.  Frederick  C  Helen. 
As.sistant  Postmaster  GenerHl,  advised 
me  by  letter  as  follows. 

We  hue  decided  that  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of 
the  post.il  service,  as  well  a«  the  patrons,  to 
esUibU.sh  the  new  facility  In  Delaware  Town- 
.ship  OS  a  classified  branch  administratively 
attached  to  the  Haddonfleld  p'wt  offlce 

This  shocking  reversal  based  on  no 
new  facts  and  decided  without  any  op- 
portunity on  the  part  of  any  int«-r»'sti'd 
citi/ens  lo  be  heard  was.  I  submit,  tlie 
lowest  level  of  politics  reached  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  m  Us  long  and 
glorious  political  history.  Needless  to 
say,  tlif  public  was  aroused  by  tliis  at- 


tempt to  disavow  an  absolute  comiiut- 
ment  made  by  compett  iit  Post  Office  per- 
sonnel of  a  previous  iidmuusli  aLioii  iiv  st 
of  whom  are  .still  employed  by  the  Post 
Office  I>'partment  As  a  rt'sult  the 
Camden  'NJ  '  Courier-Post  .south  Jer- 
sey's leadiiu:  newspapt  r,  published  an  ed- 
itorial relltcting  th.e  community  attitude 
at  this  outraiv'oiis  decision.  Mr.  Sp<'aker. 
I  include  at  this  time  the  entire  ediloiial 

in  till'  CnNl.htSSIONAL  RteoKD 

C'liKRitY   Hill     ('.*iiF  or  H^urxTNriELD'' 

Therr  ni.iv  bo  ;in  exrvise  for  etefislrikj  b.nd 
JudKtncii?  but  there  Is  i.niie  fcr  showing  had 
fiilth  III  reversing  ,in  e.irller  decision  to  i^!\e 
Ilolnwiire  T'Wnshlp  mii  iiidepeiul'-rit  po^t  of- 
fice the  Pfxst  OfTicr  I )»'[!, irtnie:t'  clearly  is 
guilty  of  both 

Aside  from  the  .ibsunlltv  of  a  vaj.t  town- 
ship with  a  souring  populnti on  b«ing  s»r',ed 
by  fringe  urea  post  officts  the  Federal  a^vi.cy 
hii.s  broken  Its  w^rd  In  a  manner  which  is 
ditl^cult  til  comprehend  or  Justify 

So  glaring  Is  the  breach  of  promise.  I! 
smacks  of  back-df>'>r  politics  a!ul  behlnd-the- 
8cene.s  manipulations  at  a  time  which  m.ikcs 
tlie   former   front  l(xik  like  a  m.ijor  ho;.x 

With  an  Independent  post  oJTice  aiithon/c<l 
f  T  tlie  township  at  the  urKlng  "f  cl\lc  and 
government  leaders  In  .s«>ptemt>er  195!»  with 
the  name  Cherry  Hill  approved,  with  a  M(e 
.lelecied.  a  building  de,si><neU  and  construc- 
tion underway.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  C'on- 
gressm.m  CMiri-i  Is  at  a  lo.v;  to  understand" 
why  the  township  now  is  ^>elnK  dented  Its 
much-needed    Independent    st.i'ion 

C'.MUi  I  like  other  indignant  jwrsoiis  of- 
fended  by  the  Pi*t  (  >rTi.  i-  Department  s  m  ■.  c 
*iil  not  let  tl)e  is*vie  re^t  there  II  I'oistma.s- 
ter  Cienrral  Day  does  not  offer  a  satisfactory 
expl.Aiiatlon,  CAtin.i.  la  not  <inly  Jiislltled  but 
duty  bound  to  "go  to  the  While  Hou.se 
atx.ut  It  as  he  has  thre.itcned 

For  Its  part,  the  EH-jMrtment  s.iys  it  i.s  in 
the  Interest  of  the  pi*tal  service  .ls  wcU  aii 
the  patrons  to  establish  new  fHclUlies  in 
Dolaw.ire  Township  a*  a  cla&.sincd  branch 
adininlhtratively  attached  to  the  Haddonneld 
[vifet  office. "  but  It  doesn't  say  why  this  Is  so. 

It  describes  the  1<>S9  aiithorl/atlon  as 
soniethlng  It  was  considering,  and  that  .it 
It*  be.«t  18  he<lglng  TTie  Department  speak* 
vaguely  of  having  rt-rcUed  representation' 
th.it  the  name  Clu-rrv  Hill  may  not  meet 
with  tlie  present  wi.shes  of  the  majority  of 
the  p.ttr'ins  involved  I  hat  means,  siiiplv 
that  someone  has  been  knocking  at  the  back 
door  And  by  the  anonyntlty  of  the  rep- 
resentation, '  It  could  v»eli  mean  ml.sr<*p- 
resentntlon 

Adding  Insult  to  Injury  a  .spokesman 
clouds  the  Issue  by  a.sserl!ng  the  I>epnrt  ineni 
never  liad  a  name  f..r  the  post  oflue  at  all. 
.i  -.-.m.-v^hat  chiUli.sh  we-dldn  t -sav -poM  1 1  ely 
;HrfiU;i,n  The  sfxiResman  Is  Insisting  h  a- 
e-.er  that  the  new  decision  to  make  it  a 
br.inch  Is,  Indeed,  final 

nut  others  can  play  the  DepHrtmenls 
g.ime  If  enoufcjh  deternilna'n  >n  is  sliown. 
indcpendeufe  can  Ix-  won  for  the  new  poet 
offl<  e  and  tlie  r>epartment  nuiy  be  shown  It 
dldn  t  rncin     p<*itively     final 

The  ball  will  r)e  carried  toward  tint  i;  .al 
In  a  meeting  Tuesday  with  [xistal  f)mci»ls. 
Mayor  Weber  of  the  tovmshlp  and  others 
In  C*ntLl.'s  Washington  office 

r^Hiii.  in  his  protest,  is  determined 
rlt?ht!y  to  find  out  what  mo'lve  l.a.s 
prompted  tlils  drastic  r  h.inne 

Census  figures  show  Maddonfleld  and  Mt-r- 
chantvUle.  princip,i;  m.u!  distribution  cen- 
ters for  the  townslilp  at  little  more  ttmn 
13  OOO  and  4  OOO  respectively  Delaw.ire 
Township  Is  listed  at  over  31.000  and  tod.iy 
proliahly  hivs  more  than  twice  the  population 
of  the  two  smaller  municipalities  comblnetl 
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Delaware  Township  :3eeds  and  deserves  Its 

own  post  office  The  very  unbusinesslike 
move  by  the  Department  has  added  to  the 
problem  Patrons  alrtady  have  dlfUculty  in 
listing  their  addressei.  and  receiving  mall. 
The  many  new  businesses  locating  In  the 
township  almost  dally  now  hesitate  to  order 
stiitionery   or   list   mailing  addresses 

It  wou.d  have  been  fomewhat  understand- 
able If  the  Post  OOce  Department  had 
hedged  to  t5:e  extent  of  awaiting  the  results 
of  the  upcoming  referendum  on  the  change 
In  name  from  Delawaie  Township  to  Cherry 
Hill.  bef(jre  adopting  the  name  Although 
there  hiis  been  no  organized  objection  to 
that  change,  and  approval  of  the  ballot  ques- 
tion seems  assured.  It  would  be  logical  for 
the  Department  to  want  the  names  to  coin- 
cide 

But  to  deprive  the  township  of  an  Inde- 
pendent office  on  the  basis  of  a  vague  "rep- 
resentation" Is  unthinkable  With  construc- 
tion of  the  new  building  In  the  EUisburg 
shopjiln;;  center  expeted  to  be  completed 
in  90  days,  to  have  It  turn  out  to  be  an 
afHMate  of  the  Hade  onfleld  post  office  Is 
fantjistic 

Corigres.«m m  Cauhl.  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  establlshln  <  the  Delaware  Town- 
ship office  pits  It  In  gentlemanly  fashion 
when  he  says  he  Is  '  shocked  and  amazed" 
at  the  rescinding  det  iBlon  To  others.  It's 
downright  dirty  |  j 

A.S  a  result  of  the  resulting  furor,  the 
Post  Office  D«-partment  agreed  to  further 
hearings  and  once  igain  representative 
citizens  presented  a  forceful  argument 
supporting  an  independent  post  office. 
At  this  conference,  it  was  readily  ad- 
mitted by  tho.se  representing  the  Post 
Office  Department  'hat  to  their  knowl- 
edge this  w  as  the  or  ly  case  of  its  kind  in 
the  country  No  new  facts  were  pre- 
sented by  any  one  at  that  time  or  any 
later  time  which  wculd  justify  a  change 
in  position  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

Another  survey  w  iS  ordered.  And  this 
survey  according'  tc  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment justified  their  position  because 
the  branch  post  office  "saved  $25,000." 
Thereafter  the  Courier-Post  carried  the 
following  editorial  under  date  of  Sep- 
U-mber  29,  1961: 
Poi.incAL  Stalli.nc   in   Post  Offick  Dispun 

Delaware  Township  la  pressing  Its  case  for 
Independent  post  offii-e  status,  but  the  Post 
Office  Department  already  reneging  on  one 
promise,  is  engaged  now  In  a  delaying  tactic 
which  may  spell  defeat  for  the  township's 
cau.se 

If  so.  the  Department  will  only  be  com- 
pounding what  It  already  has  been  guilty 
of  in  the  current  dispute  Congressman 
C^niLL  has  called  It    "politics  at  Its  worst." 

This  particular  brund  of  politics,  strictly 
dirtv,  brings  tiigether  politicians  In  Wash- 
ingtjin  and  this  State  as  well  It  smacks 
of  p  irtlsanshlp.  and  patronage,  of  course.  Is 
involved 

Cahh.l  is  showing  some  admirable  re- 
straint In  asking  the  township  not  to  Jeop- 
ardize Its  chances  by  drastic  action.  He  U 
vMthholdlng  further  criticism  of  the  Poet 
Office  Dep:u-tment  because  he  does  not  want 
to  hurt  the  township's  case. 

But  the  Congressman  Is  quite  correct  in 
observing  that  If  the  township  doesn't  get 
Its  Independent  post  office  it  would  be  an 
unprecedented  breach  of  faith.  He  notes 
that  plans  for  it  once  were  well  advanced. 
t4j  the  extent  that  even  the  plaque  was 
prep.ired. 

There  was  no  Inkling  of  the  about-face 
until  the  Department  announced  It  had  de- 


cided to  make  the  new  office  under  construc- 
tion In  the  EUisburg  shopping  center  a 
branch  of  the  Haddonfleld  office. 

Now  the  Department  has  announced  It 
will  survey  the  greater  Camden  area  to 
determine,  among  other  things.  If  an  Inde- 
pendent office  Is  needed  for  the  township. 
This  Is  destined  to  consume  a  2-  to  3-month 
period,  obviously  designed  to  cool  the  in- 
dependent fever. 

Meanwhile,  township  officials  and  plain 
citizens  alike  are  trying  to  drive  home  their 
point — that  the  fast-growing  township  with 
Its  climbing  population  should  have  a  sta- 
tion of  Its  own  to  replace  service  from  half 
a  dozen  fringe  area  post  offices. 

Pleas  to  Senator  Williams,  trips  to  Wash- 
ington tc.  consult  with  postal  officials  and 
formation  of  residents  and  groups  Into  a 
solid  front  are  among  the  t-\ct!cs  u.scd  in 
pressing  the  township's  case.  .Some  resi- 
dents point  up  the  prestige  angle  of  ha.  ;:'.g 
an  independent  office  and  say  such  .stitu.s 
would  help  consolidate  the  town.ship'T  27 
communities  and  "put  it  on  the  map  ' 

But  of  Importance  also  Is  the  need  to  im- 
prove postal  service  there  and  to  attract  new 
business  and  Imlustry  as  well  as  add  to 
township  prestige. 

In  addition  to  these  strong  arguments, 
the  situation  has  caused  untold  confusion 
among  scime  business  jjeople  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  outcome  St.itlonery, 
promotion  campaigns  and  other  matters 
like  listing  addresses  must  either  await  a 
final  decision  or  be  revised  at  added  expense. 

Moving  from  one  service  zone  to  another, 
still  within  the  township  but  served  from 
outside,  causes  added  confusion.  These  fac- 
tors are  upsetting  to  citizens  and  business 
people  alike. 

Completely  aside  from  the  Issue  of  an  in- 
dependent station  is  the  question  of  a  name 
for  the  poet  office.  Pinal  determination  on  a 
proposed  new  name  (Cherry  Hill)  for  the 
township  Is  to  come  In  a  referendum  this 
November. 

The  disturbing  thing  Is  that,  insofar  as 
the  Poet  Office  was  concerned,  both  matters 
supposedly  were  settled  earlier.  The  town- 
ship was  to  have  its  own  station  bearing 
the  Cherry  Hill  name.  That,  of  course,  was 
before  the  political  dabbling  between  here 
and  Washington  created  an  act  of  bad  faith. 

I  sought  without  success  to  elicit  from 
the  Post  OflBce  E>epartment  a  logical  and 
sensible  reason  for  the  change  in  atti- 
tude but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  single 
plausible  reason.  My  search  was  not, 
however,  altogether  unrewarding  for  I 
soon  found  out  that  the  indep>endent 
post  oflBce  was  denied  for  purely  political 
purposes.  The  35,000  citizens  of  Dela- 
ware Township  were  being  punished  be- 
cause I  did  not  belong  to  the  same  po- 
litical party  as  the  Postmaster  General. 

I  was  informed  by  an  unimpeachable 
source  that  all  that  was  necessary  in  or- 
der to  have  the  independent  status  of 
Cherry  Hill  restored  was  to  obtain  a  let- 
ter from  the  junior  Senator  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  indicating  that  he  did  not 
have  any  objection  to  an  independent 
p>ost  ofiBce.  I  thereafter  wrote  the  Sena- 
tor asking  that  he  write  such  a  letter. 
I  received  no  reply.  I  sent  the  Senator 
a  telegram  urging  that  he  do  this  and 
received  no  reply. 

Things  continued  with  no  rational  ex- 
planation from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment except  that  the  branch  would  save 
$25,000  a  year.  This  was  exploded  later 
on  by  the  Post  OflBce  Department's  own 
itemized  statement  of  costs  which  cor- 


rectly reflected  what  the  proponents  of 
an  independent  post  oflBce  had  been  say- 
ing all  along,  that  is,  that  the  only  dif- 
ference in  cost  would  be  the  salary  of  the 
postmaster.  'With  argvunent  running  at 
white  heat,  the  Courier-Post  again  on 
December  13,  1961,  editorialized  on  this 
imbelievable  political  maneuver.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  that  editorial  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  time: 
Cherry  Hill   Post  OrriCE  Outlook 

DNCHANGE3) 

At  the  meeting  called  at  his  request  to  dis- 
cuss an  Independent  post  office  for  Cherry 
Hill,  Senator  Williams  said  he  was  "ap- 
palled" to  learn  that  seven  different  offices 
now  served  the  recently  renamed  township. 

That  seemed  typical  of  the  homework  New 
Jerse;,  "s  junior  Senator  had  done  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  meeting.  Despite  the  impor- 
tant part  he  has  played  in  blocking  an  in- 
dependent office  for  the  township — a  part 
that  he  makes  no  bones  about  having 
played— he  did  not  seem  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  situation. 

Neither,  surprisingly  enough,  did  Carson 
Browning,  director  of  the  Post  Office  Changes 
Department,  seem  familiar  with  all  the 
facts,  though  he  knew  mall  now  Is  sent  to 
Cherry  Hill  under  seven  different  addresses. 
Browning  was  obviously  surprised  by  the 
.size  of  the  township  when  shown  a  map  of 
it,  and  appeared  to  have  little  Idea  how  large 
it  was. 

In  the  view  of  some  of  those  attending  the 
session,  it  was  "loaded"  on  the  side  of  Wil- 
liams. And  it  certainly  did  not  result  in  a 
meeting  of  minds  on  the  central  Issue.  Wil- 
liams did  say,  "'We're  (the  editorial  "we") 
always  willing  to  take  time  to  make  sure 
we're  not  wrong,"  and  that  he  had  asked 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  review  the 
ca5€. 

But,  Willlams  said,  the  Information  he 
has  now  forces  him  to  conclude  that  "the 
cheaper  and  better  way"  to  serve  Cherry  Hill 
win  not  be  through  an  Independent  pwst 
office,  but  through  the  branch  of  the  Had- 
donfleld office  which  will  operate  In  a  build- 
ing now  under  construction  at  the  EUisburg 
Circle  shopping  center. 

The  branch  office,  Williams  said,  will  cost 
$25,000  a  year  less  to  operate  than  an  Inde- 
pendent office.  The  earlier  decision  to  estab- 
lish the  independent  office,  he  charged,  weis 
an  arbitrary  decision  made  by  some  unnamed 
politician  on  top  and  was  contrary  to  field 
surveys. 

In  his  explanation  of  the  Department's 
stand  for  a  branch  office,  Browning  told  the 
audience  of  300  that  It  will  be  called  Cherry 
Hill  and  will  handle  93  percent  of  the 
township's  mall.  (Williams'  office  says  It 
will  eventually  handle  98  percent.)  He 
claimed  that  It  would  have  ever3rthlng  town- 
ship residents  want  except  Its  own  postmas- 
ter, and  offered  an  Involved  account  of  how 
mall  will  be  processed  and  how  outgoing 
mall  will  be  handled  via  the  Haddonfleld  of- 
fice, though  with  a  Cherry  Hill  cancellation. 

"You  deserve  a  first-class  post  office,  and 
the  Government  wants  to  give  It  to  you." 
Browning  said.  "But  we  feel  this  Is  the  best 
way." 

Well,  of  course,  papa  always  knows  best. 
No  doubt  he  does  In  this  case,  though  he 
might  have  difficulty  explaining  why  an  ad- 
jacent community  the  size  of  Lawnslde 
should  have  an  independent  poet  office,  while 
Cherry  Hill  cannot. 

Whatever  else  Williams  and  Browning 
may  have  done  by  their  visit  here,  they  did 
nothing  to  dispel  the  belief  that  politics  Is 
behind  the   situation. 

There  can  be  no  other  reason  why  the 
Junior   Senator   of   the   State,   a   Democrat, 
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sh'iuiU  .-v>p  :!i  w>  '"ipp'>se  a  dfH-;-i  .:i  ni.nK'  i:t.- 
der  a  Republican  administration  and  p*r- 
guade  the  new  £>eniocraUc  adminlstriitloii 
to  reverse  \l. 

There  can  be  no  other  explrtnation  why 
WiLi-iAMs  shuuid  obvlouaJy  be  caiiiiig  the 
shot3  for  Cherry  Hill,  and  not  Senator  Cksk. 
the  Stage's  senior  Ser;ator.  n  Republican,  or 
Con^TP^~^m:ln  C^hii.l,  also  a  Rrpvibllcan.  who 
with  May^r  Weber,  another  Rep'ihl'.can  Is 
leading  the  flght  for  an  Independent  post 
office. 

WiLxiAMs  n»iiJtea  no  attempt  to  disguise 
the  fa<-r  *h.«t  he  13  caUinK  th»-  sh<'*.s  .md  that 
his  detifciiii  li  ui.p(.)pul<tr  with  the  pe<jple  ••' 
Cherry  HIU  He  does  s..y  th.it  an  Impar- 
tial Judgme-n*  on  the  issue  by  the  P.  ist  OfTic 
Department  ;s  his  desire,  and  that  "l.e  w;;i 
be  guided  by  the  final  recomniendati  ns  of 
the  FV^st  Office  Department.  LT  they  ire  rea- 
sonable =»nd  convincing  " 

But  with  Williams,  at  this  sta?e  at  least 
ao    obviously    against    the    Independent    post 
office    Its  friends   well  may   wonder  how   Im- 
partial the  Department's  judgnu-n^  .u;d  rcv- 
ommendatlons  will  be. 

At  thl.s  point  no  one  would  want  to  say 
the  odds  fa*. i.jr  establishment  c'l'  an  inde- 
pendent office  for  Chi-rry  HI  1 1 

The  Couri*T-Post  further  pointed  out 
the  effect  of  surveys  and  pointedly  In- 
dicated that  the  surveys  were  costing 
more  money  than  the  salary  of  a  po;>t- 
ma^tcr.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the 
Courier-Po.st  editorial  of  NovemfcH-r  10. 
19t)l,  at  thii  point  m  the  Record. 

Chkrrt    Hn.t    Vote   Vfrs'   ;    PnsT  Omcr 
SuRvrys 

The  Post  Office  Department,  piling  survey 
upon  survey  In  the  dlspiite  over  an  incie- 
pendent  p<>st  office  for  Delaware  Township — 
oops.  Cherry  HiU  now  h.is  at  its  disposal  one 
of  the  best,  duly  certified,  official  surveys 
taken  yet  to  ijage  the  sentiment  In  the 
area  the  station  would  serve. 

Nearly  9.000  residents  over  21  years  of  age 
participated  in  the  poll  on  elec'lon  day  and 
by  a  wide  majority  the  voters  chang-d  the 
township  s  name  to  Cherry  Hill. 

Although  1:  wasn't  part  of  the  rererendimi 
wording,  the  poUtlciil  dispute,  over  whether 
the  township  should  have  an  Independent 
office  or  whether  the  new  ElUsburg  building 
should  be  a  Haddonfleld  branch,  certainly 
was  settled   by  the  outcome. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  uhuh  renegeil 
on  Its  announced  intention  to  provide  the 
Independent  s'ation.  won't  easily  hnd  a  sam- 
pling of  sentiment  to  surpass  the  baiiet 
<iUf8tion. 

But    Congressman    Cvhili.    is    pr  >bab.y   on 
taritet   :a    usoefing    that    the    Dt-pju-itn'-nt  > 
bigger   and    better  survevs"   actually   repre- 
sent     niure   and   n;ore   exc  ..ses  '   I'^r   lu   con- 
fused stand 

Cahili.   says    the    Idea   of    nn    Independen* 
p<j6t  office  was  U>  eliminate  confusion  broigh- 
about    by    six    different    sourct-s    .  f    de.iverv 
Then    It   was  said   a    branch   wciuld   guo    the 
same  service  as  an  independent  office 

Based    'ipon    representations   from    Wus;.- 
lngt<  II  and  tienaor  Williams.  '  Camiil   says 
"we  believed  the   township  would  have  only 
one   p. ..St    o.ffice  serving  all   of    the    township 
Now   I   have   been   advised   the   township  w.:: 
be  served  by  the  new  Cherry  Hill  branch  .\nd 
the    post    (iffices    of    Ashland.    Maple    Shade 
Marlton,    Mo<.restown    and   poeslbly   C.imden 
And    a    survey    la    in    progress    to    determine 
definite  postal  b.-unda.'-ies  for  the  new  postal 
facility  '■ 

Cahii!,  feels  th.it  wl'h  more  survevs  It 
li'Olts  like  the  money  Senator  WniiAMs  said 
wou'd  be  saved  by  a  branch  will  be  more 
than  spent  In  the  surveys  Cahul  thinks 
It  would  be  better  buslnesa  all  around  to  for- 


gft  politics  and  give  tlie   t  .a:   ^;..p   lus   Inde- 
pendent  office 

The  fact  Is  the  politics  Involved  are  ridic- 
ulous and  getting  dlrtlrr  hM  the  time,  with 
the  participating  poAt  offices  Involved  Je,-\lou-->- 
ly  guarding  their  own  revenues  and  they 
don  t    w.int   to   give    up   their    terrl'orles 

But  this  attitude,  app.irently  end^irsed  by 
the  bureaU'Tats  In  W.iahlngton.  Ls  one  of 
the  public  be  damned  .\nd  boslnesa  interests 
be  damned,  and  it  s  lugh  time,  as  Cahii  : 
suggests,  that  these  tactics  be  ab  mdoi.fd 
The  new  Cherry  Hill  deserves  Its  uwn  post 
offi.ce  and  the  politicians  should  be  able  Ui 
read   that   Into  the  election   returns 

Thf'ii  \.hv  Courier-Ptvst  ronvinrod  a.•^  I 
have  been  convinced  nil  aloni;  that  jHth- 
tics  wa-s  the  answer  to  the  IXlaware 
Tov.n.vhip  Post  Offlcc.  pibli.shcd  an  edi- 
torial on  Octobrr  \2.  Iy61.  vikluch  laid 
Ihr  blame  v^here  it  properly  beloiuied 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  mciude  thi.s  e<lituna;  in 
th.e  Re(«)rd  at  this  point 

Politics   and   Dri  wv  \Rt    1    vvs^nn-   P   .-,r 
Orm  E 

Mayor  Weber  of  Delaware  Townsiiip  says 
he  wiin't  attend  the  dedication  ceremony  if 
the  new  post  office  at  the  ti.isburg  Cir'  .'• 
.shopping'  center  1*  to  be  a  branch  of  tb<- 
Haddonheld  office. 

Mtj«t  of  hU  constituent*  wiK  applaud  hi.'=. 
decision  The  new  p<j6t  office  ought  to  b*> 
an  mdfpendei.t  one  as  the  t  iwnahlp  was 
proniLstd  a  promise  that  ha.s  t>oen  brokeii 
bocaufif  uf  petty    p<iriii>.in  p<  litiia 

C<'nt;rfh»<man  (  ahii.l  h.i.'i  mii;  ed  no  ^(.ords 
m  placing  the  bhune  lor  the  broken  promise 
He  lays  it  primarily  at  the  do>>rat»p  of 
Senator  W:;.:hms  He  calls  It  a  jx.litlcal 
power  play  of  the  Poet  Office  l>epiirtnu'nt 
and  Dem  KTats  at  the  Federal  .State,  and 
I'x-a;  level  with  the  ohj^rr.  c>r  fmhi  rra-s-ing 
him  and  Republican  oOdals  of  the  town- 
fihi;i. 

For  3  ve;.r<;  CahiU,  Senator  Case  Weber 
and  other  township  officials  have  bf-en  try- 
ing to  get  an  Independent  pout  office  for 
DelawiU-e  Township  The  township  thlr<l 
largest  munlclpillty  In  th*"  conntv  ha-  been 
Kefing  Its  m.iil  thr  ueh  the  p-.si  offir»-«  or 
half  a  dozen  siirrotind;  ng  comniunlt  lea  and 
never  has  had  a  proper  one  of  Its  own  The 
.Mfjation  has  caused  increasing  Inconven- 
ience to  Its  residents  and  buslnea«e«. 

After  three  surveys  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment atrreed  th.it  the  t  'wnshlp  sho\ild 
have  .in  Independ'-nt  om<-.>  and  pr^  rnlsed 
tha"  It  w  uld  A  bul.d.iii?  now  inder  cm- 
i.truction  at  the  Elllfburg  Circle  »  lr  to  hou.s«- 
It 

But  rot  long  af'er  the  Democratic  ad- 
ininistraMon  Ux.k  over  at  Wa.«.M:igt»,>n  this 
year,  the  Dep.ixinient  announced  the  new 
[x^it  r,fflce  wju'd  n  t  be  an  Independent  one 
but  would  be  a  branch  ut  the  Haddonfleld 
offic»«        The     anno\in.emeiit     stunned     thf* 

toWILShlp 

I:  brouicht  a  s'aterent  from  Cahill  that 
Williams  had  scuttled  the  Independ'-nt  .ffice 
for  p<'iitical  reasons  He  said  that  all  Sen- 
au-r  WiLiiAMs  had  to  do  » as  V>  leil  th*" 
Pj6tnia.->ter  Cienerai  lliat  he  eitlier  approved 
of  the  p>«>t  'ffice  or  did  n,<t  disapprove  of 
It  and  the  t  wnshlp  w  uld  have  gotten  an 
lndep«M!dent  post  office  He  said  that  until 
the  change  In  national  administration  Wil- 
liams had  n  it  objected  to  the  independent 
office. 

Cahill  says  that  a  fourth  .sur\ey  of  the 
need  for  ♦in  ind»-peiideni  officf  i.u*  under- 
way a*.  Williams'  instigation,  is  unnece»s<iry 
since  the  last  one  favored  It.  "Unfortu- 
nately." he  says,  "the  announcement  of  a 
new  survey  In  the  CJreater  Ciunden  area  kills 
r.ither  than  kindles  hope^  for  an  Independ- 
ent post  office" 


VS  n  i.iAMs  h.is  refused  X.o  c<jmmeut  on 
Cahu.ls  ch.irges  except  to  t.iy  thnt  hLs 
"policy  Is  t.i  shun  politics  In  matters  like 
this  and  I  ^\\\  lut  Join  Issue  on  this  non- 
sen;'   " 

That  Is  iKit  a  satLsfaCt*'ry  answer  It  Is 
n,  t  e:cn  polite  It  1-^  hlghhandfd  and  arbi- 
trary 

The  evldf-nce  seem.s  conclusive  that  h.-\d 
Williams  so  much  as  lifted  a  finger  to  help 
Del.tware  Township  gtt  the  Independent  p<^i4* 
office  It  should  have.  It  would  have  gotten 
It  But  he  did  nothing  His  Inaction  bears 
out  the  cliarges  of  jMilltlcal  motivation 
How  he  hopffc  to  in.ikp  Democratic  hay  thi.s 
Way   Lfi  a  mvstcry 

Tlie  piK^t  Office  I>-partmenl  h.vs  made  on  ■ 
concesblon  to  Delaware  Towivshlp's  outrag'Hl 
public  I  pinion  by  ann  Mincing  that  th"  ne'A 
shopping  center  |j.».1  om(  e  will  be  known  .i.s 
the  Cherry  Hiil  offi.  e  ih.it  Its  patrons  can 
u.-^?  Cherry  Hi  1  as  their  home  address  and 
that  mail  se.M  from  11  will  be  poHtrn  irke<l 
Clierry   Hill 

rhat  I.,  an  aspirin  pill  that  will  allev.ate 
one  headache  for  lownshlj)  businesses  and 
residents  But  it  i,s  only  a  symptomatic  re- 
lief and  not  tiie  cure  for  their  pfwtal  ail- 
ment which  can  only  come  through  hi. 
l:ide^>e:ident   [x»i>t   ^>ffice 

As  a  ribult  of  all  of  tins  c<jniinu;.ily 
strife  v^iiich  v^as  completely  unnece.s.s;ir> 
but  which  v^as  precipitateil  by  the  break- 
ing of  the  word  by  an  agency  of  the  U.iS 
Oovernmeiit  the  junior  Senator  from 
the  state  of  New  Jirsey  and  a  r(  prc- 
«='ntativr  of  the  I'ost  Office  Department 
appeared  ijersonallv  in  Chcrr>'  Hill  A.s 
a  result  of  that  mettuikr.  the  people  were 
promised  that  while  they  would  not  net 
an  independent  po.st  office  at  this  par- 
ticular timp.  conditio!. s  would  be  studiid 
and  if  in  the  fut'dre  the  facts  warranted 
It.  an  independent  post  office  would  in- 
deed be  awarded  Cht ny  nill  Hovkever 
at  the  meetm;  the  people  were  as-sured 
lluit  oiii  of  tht  pi  ;ma;  y  leason.s  for  their 
de.vire  t<)  have  an  independent  iKJst  office 
would  be  fulfilled 

All  mail  would  be  addressed  to  Cherr, 
Hi!!.  NJ  p:v(n  though  it  would  be  a 
brunch,  post  office  of  a  community  whu.se 
total  p<ipu!ation  amuunLs  to  13,000  ptcj- 
p'.o  .,:,d  which  becau.'^e  c)f  lack  of  avail- 
able .space  cannot  erow  any  larser  tht 
residenus  of  Delaware  Town.ship  would 
have  a  sin:  lei^.ess  of  identity  All  mail 
would  be  addressed  to  Cherry  Hill.  N.J. 
There  could  be.  therefore,  no  confusion 
All  bu.sines.s  houses  could  bf  addre.sM>d 
only  a-s  "Cherry  Hill.  N  J.'  No  other 
name  couid  be  used  The  fears  and 
aiu;(  r  of  th.  citizen.-^  were  therefore  to 
a  deeree  allaved  and  the  mayor  and 
communitv  leaders  at  1.  ast  felt  that  they 
had  .saved  a  part  of  their  Just  cau.se. 

Quietly  and  williout  fanfare  lh<' 
Cherry  Hill  branch  f.peiu-d  th.is  month 
To  the  .sliock  of  every  reMdent  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  officials  and  the  civic 
leaders  of  the  community,  the  first  act 
of  the  postmaster  was  to  advi.se  the  citi- 
7»ns  bv  mail  that  it  was  not  necessary 
that  they  use  the  name.  "Cherry  Hill  ' 
They  had  their  choice  of  two  names  and 
thus  tile  a-ssurance  that  was  given  the 
citizens,  the  promises  that  were  made 
were  once  again  broken.  The  singleness 
of  name,  with  resultant  unity  and  pride 
of  community  spun  was  again  shattered 
by  the  breaking  of  the  word  of  the  Post 
Oflice  Department. 
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The  Courier-Post  once  again  force- 
fully, correctly,  and  completely  siunined 
up  the  matter  in  an  editorial  under  date 
of  January  29.  1962.  Mr  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude this  editorial  In  the  Congressional 
Hf.(  oRD  at  this  point: 

CHutar    Hill  Postal  Status  Eraaed 

Incompatibility  was  predicted  In  many 
quarters  when  the  Post  Office  Department, 
reversing  an  earlier  decision,  determined  that 
Its  new  oflice  in  Cherry  Hill,  rapidly  develop- 
ing as  a  giant  of  a  municipality,  would  b« 
nothing  more  than  a  branch  of  the  station 
111  Haddonfleld.  already  dwarfed  by  Its  boom- 
ing neighbor 

Few  thought  the  roof  would  cave  In  so 
qaickly  on  the  head  of  this  absentee  man- 
.igement 

But  Just  abijut  the  first  administrative 
act  by  Haddonfleld  Poetermaster  Semler  after 
the  branch  opened  at  the  Elllsburg  shop- 
ping center  was  enough  to  cause  the  Inde- 
pendent-or-branch  contro\ersy  to  erupt 
k'tiMter  llian  ever  before 

What  Semler  did  was  to  send  out  a  form 
letter  to  thousjinds  of  township  residents 
telling  them  they  may  use  either  a  Haddon- 
fleld or  Cherry  HiU  mailing  address  He 
noted  service  would  be  the  siune  regardleiss 
r>f  which  address  residents  chose 

niat.  we  submit  smacks  at  the  very  heart 
•  'f  the  matter  To  those  seeking  Identity 
for  Cherry  Hill  and  a  unification  of  the 
sprawling  mullibect  loned  icwnship.  It  was 
ilk*"  twisting  the  knife  after  It  struck  home. 

Here  was  a  municipality,  striving  for  In- 
dependent mail  st.itus  and  seeking  an  end 
to  a  system  which  saw  service  coming  in 
from  all  sides  and  going  out  under  half  a 
di>7^n  d.fferent  postmarks  being  told  that 
even  under  the  suppKJsedly  improved  new 
setup  It  didn  t  matter  at  all  whether  the 
Clierry  HIU   address   w.i*   used  or  not 

It  certiUnly  would  matter  if  Clurry  Hill 
was  made  an  Independent  post  office 

Piistal  status  or  a  n«e  by  any  otiier  name 
might  not  matter  t<j  some,  as  long  as  they 
get  their  mail  but  for  most  Cherry  Hill 
residents  striving  for  unity  and  Identifica- 
tion for  their  municipality  this  latest  twlat 
Is  enough  to  turn  a  so-what  controversy  Into 
a  cause  celebrc 

Cherry  Hill  Commissioner  Gllmour  puts  It 
mildly  when  he  protests  to  Senator  Williams 
that  the  opening  of  the  new  branch  was 
doing  nothing  to  unify  the  township  OU- 
niour  who  says  It's  appalling  that  a  munlcl- 
p.ility  would  have  so  many  different  names 
a-s-signed  to  it.  feels  the  fight  is  for  stature 
and  Identification 

Ciilinour.  expressing  his  consternation, 
thinks  the  Semler  letter  has  set  the  entire 
cau'e  of  an  Independent  post  office  back  to 
where  it  started  several  years  ago.  He 
claims,  rightly,  that  civic  spirit  and  munici- 
pal cohe.sivene.ss  cmnot  be  built  In  this 
nianner  And  Ciilmour.  al.so  rightly  Insists 
that.  If  the  Haddonficld  directive  is  any  cri- 
terion, independence  IB  the  only  way  "such 
future  di-sregnrding  of  our  interests  can  be 
avoided  " 

Congre.'iKm.iti  Cahill  and  Senator  Case  are 
among  those  who  supp»)rt  the  plea  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  full-fledged  Independent  post 
office  for  Cherry  Hl'.l  Cahill  calls  the  branch 
arr.mgement  completely  unsatisfactory  as  far 
as  residents  there  are  concerned  and  most 
certainly  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

And    Case    Is    convinced    an    Indejjendent 

office  would  provide  much  better  service,  de- 

pite    the  claims  of   the   Post    Office   Depart- 

Mi"nt  tti  the  contrary      Cast  calls  the  branch 

di  iislon  unwise,  unsound,  and  unfortunate. 

It's  worse  thin  that  now.  because  Sena- 
tor Williams,  con.sldered  by  many  to  be  the 
key  man  blocking  Independent  status,  and 
the  Post  Office  Department  are  going  to  have 
to    come    up    with    some    new    answers,    now 


that  Semler  has  upset  their  neatly  stacked 
applecart. 

WiLUAMs  had  asstired  one  and  all  that  the 
branch  would  supply  the  identity  that  a 
town  with  the  growth  potential  of  Cherry 
HIU  needs.  The  branch  wasn't  many  hours 
old  when  Semler  wiped  out  that  assurance. 

This,  Members  of  the  House,  I  submit, 
is  a  sorry  display  of  postal  politics.  It 
is  unworthy  of  the  thousands  of  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  who  labor  in  building  up 
good  will  for  this  Department.  The  act 
of  one  or  two  men  here  in  Washington 
who  make  final  decisions  can  destroy,  in 
1  day,  years  of  hard  work  by  dedicated 
employees  throughout  the  postal  sys- 
tem. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  officials  of  the 
Post  OflBce  Department,  if  they  look  at 
nothing  else  in  this  statement,  will  ex- 
amine carefully  the  editorials  of  the 
Courier-Post  newspaper.  Certainly, 
these  editorials  reflect  the  thinking  of  a 
newspaper  read  by  more  than  100  000 
readers  and  whose  opinion  cannot  be 
summarily  disregarded  as  "smacking  of 
politics." 

I  urge  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
reconsider  its  ill-advi.sed,  unwarranted, 
and  unjust  decision  and  restore  inde- 
pendent post  office  status  to  Cherry  Hill, 
N.J 


ES  lABLISHMENT  OF  U.S.  TOURIST 
SERVICE 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr  Dulski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  we  enacted  legisla- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  U5. 
Tourist  Service.  In  that  session  we  also 
psissed  legislation  to  reduce  the  duty- 
free allowance  for  returning  American 
residents,  which  I  endeavored  to  amend 
so  that  our  contiguous  neighbors  to  the 
north  and  south — Canada  and  Mexico — 
would  be  excluded  from  its  provisions. 
I  was  unsuccessful. 

Now  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
our  Tourist  Service  has  no  plans  to 
establish  even  one  tourist  office  in  Can- 
ada. This  lack  of  consideration  is  ap- 
palling to  me.  In  1959,  for  instance, 
Canadian  tourists  spent  approximately 
$100  million  more  in  our  country  than 
our  citizens  spent  in  Canada  on  tourism. 
So  we  ignore  this  favorable  balance  of 
trade  and  instead  of  nourishing  it,  we 
chop  away  at  the  roots  of  the  friendly 
and  cordial  relations  with  our  Canadian 
neighbors.  Good  friends,  on  which  we 
can  depend,  are  not  always  easy  to  find. 
I  will  do  everything  within  my  power  to 
persuade  our  Tourist  Service  to  open 
tourist  offices  in  Canada,  and  I  urge 
every  interested  Member  to  do  likewise. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  follow- 


ing editorial  from  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  dated  January 
16,  1962,  which  expresses  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  the  residents  along  the 
Niagara  Frontier: 
Canada  Rates  Place  in  X5S.  Tourist  Plans 

Plans  to  attract  foreign  tovirist  travel  to 
the  United  States  should  overlook  no  profit- 
able possibilities. 

As  provided  by  Congress,  the  UJS.  Travel 
Service  has  been  set  up  to  "develop,  plan, 
and  carry  out  a  comprehensive  program  de- 
signed to  stimulate  and  encourage  travel  to 
the  United  States  by  residents  of  foreign 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  study,  culture, 
recreation,  business,  and  other  activities." 

This  provision  has  the  commendable  aim 
of  furthering  friendly  International  relations 
and  of  increasing  the  flow  of  tourist  dollars 
to  this  country.  To  promote  It  the  U.S. 
Tra. el  Service  plans  the  opening  of  offices 
in  London,  Paris,  Frankfurt.  Sydney,  Tokyo, 
and  in  Latin  America. 

Strangely  omitted,  however,  from  U.S. 
Travel  Service  literature,  according  to  Cour- 
ier-Express Washington  correspondent  Lu- 
cian  C.  Warren,  is  any  mention  of  Canada 
or  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  there  are  no 
plans  to  open  tourist  offices  in  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  or  any  other  Canadian 
cities. 

This  seem-s  an  inexcusable  oversight.  Al- 
re.-idy  American  tourists  spend  millions  in 
Canada  every  year  and  so  do  Canadian  visi- 
tors to  the  United  States,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  failure  to  promote  still  more  tour- 
Ism  from  across  the  border.  Americans,  par- 
ticularly along  that  border,  value  their 
cordial  relations  with  their  Canadian  neigh- 
bors and  don't  want  Washington  to  take 
them  for  granted.  There  always  is  room  for 
Improvement,  and  to  mutual  advantage 
The  U.S.  Travel  Service  seems  to  be  missing 
a  bet  in  a  most  Impwrtant  field  of  endeavor. 


POSTAGE  STAMP  COMMEMORATINa 
LAUNCHING  OP  U.S.  FRIGATE 
"CONSTELLATION"  AT  BALTI- 
MORE. MD. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  IMr.  Fallon]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma';' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage 
stamp  in  commemoration  of  the  165th 
anniversary  of  the  launching  of  the  U.S. 
frigate  Constellation  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
It  IS  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to 
do  this  and  I  have  every  confidence  that 
favorable  action  will  be  taken  on  my 
proposal. 

The  U.S.  frigate  Constellation  is  the 
first  ship  of  the  U.S.  Navy  to  be  commis- 
sioned, to  put  to  sea,  to  engage  and  de- 
feat the  enemy,  to  capture  an  enemy 
warship,  to  carry  marines,  and  to  insti- 
tute gunnery  practice  and  shipboard 
procedure.  It  is  the  oldest  vessel  in  the 
world  still  afloat. 

From  the  time  this  magnificent  ship 
was  launched,  in  1797.  until  she  served 
as  flagship  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  World 
War  n,  the  story  of  the  Constellation  is 
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closely  Eussociated  with  the  bravest  mo- 
ments of  our  Nation's  history.  This  his- 
torical vessel  —built  and  launched  in 
Baltimore,  in  the  fiRht  of  battle  was 
christened  with  the  blood  of  Maryland 
heroes  .^crvint?  aboard  her.  As  one  of  the 
Navy's  most  famoos  flighting  ships,  she 
was  brought  to  the  US.  Naval  Academy, 
at  Annapolis,  Md  ,  and  used  to  tram  our 
midshipmen.  Naturally,  this  ship  is  of 
great  sentimental  value  to  all  Mary- 
landers. 

September  7.  1962,  therefore,  w.ll  not 
only  be  a  significant  date  to  the  Navy 
but  it  will  also  be  a  significant  date  to  the 
people  of  our  i^ri-at  State  who  took  pride 
in  restorin.^  the  Cun-iteliatioii  to  her  for- 
mer alory.  I  hope  >incerely  that  we  can 
act  promptly  and  provide  for  tl.e  is.^u- 
ance  of  a  sptcial  p<j,>taee  stamp  sn  that 
such  stamp  can  be  placed  on  sale  aboard 
the  CoTistrllation  on  September  7    196'J 


DEPAiriMENT    OF    URBAN    AFF.MRS 
AND   HOUSING 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  Ihf  Hou.s*' 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  e.xtend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPFAKEIR  Is  there  objf^ction 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  ? 

There  was  no  ob;ection. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Speaker  m  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  adcir»'.N.s  a 
new  Cabinet  post  to  head  a  new  Dvpart- 
ment  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  was 
recommended  This  formal  announce- 
ment IS  one  of  the  most  recent  and  mo.-t 
emphatic  recognitions  of  what  lia--  be- 
come to  be  described  m  ver>'  broad  and 
general  terms  as  the  urban  problem  Be- 
hind the  brief  de.scription  of  this  prob- 
lem we  find  It  translatable  into  terms  of 
the  stress  and  strain  put  on  communities 
and  urban  facilities  by  the  inordinate 
concentration  of  populations  in  already 
heavily  populated  areas — highways, 
streets,  metropolitan  transportiition  <^ys- 
tems,  sewer  facilities,  public  buildinas. 
schools,  hospital.-,  and  '-;roA  th-strained 
welfare  budgets 

In  the  Housin.;  Art  la.-.t  year  ue  wrote 
in  title  VII,  .section  701 'a»  : 

The  Congres.s  flr.d?  thr»t  a  combination 
of  economic,  social.  t?overnmental.  and  tech- 
nolm^ica;  r'rre«  have  caused  d  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  Nai:  .'is  urban  itre.ia,  wlilc!;  h.i.-^ 
created  criti.'il  problems  of  servu-e  arid 
flriiirice  fwr  all  leveLs  of  government  iuid 
whi'  h.  Combined  with  a  rapid  popul.H'lon 
growth  In  such  areas  threatens  severe  prob- 
lems of  urban  and  suburban  living.  Includ- 
ing the  lf)S8  of  valuable  open-space  land  In 
such  areas,  for  the  preponderant  majority 
of  the  Nation's  present  and  future  popula- 
tion. 

During  several  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  and  other  Mernb«T>  r'pres«Titin^' 
districts  111  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
area,  have  risen  m  this  Chamber  to  urge 
adoption  of  legi.slation  directed  to  allevi- 
ation of  hardship  resultm  :  from  per- 
sistent and  chronic  unemployment  and 
generally  declining  economic  activity  i.", 
our  districts  Those  who  urge  attentiort 
to  the  urban  problem,  and  there  are 
compelling  reasons  for  us  to  gue  it  at- 
tention, give  no  indication  that  the  so- 


called  urban  problem  is  a  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  economically  depif.s.sed  areas 
problem.  In  eastern  Kentucky,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  been  marketing  our  most 
precious  product — our  people— u  hose 
skills  and  intelligence  apparently  com- 
mand .somewhat  of  a  priority  in  the 
skilled  work  maiket  I  know  of  no  otii'^r 
.school  m  tJie  Ur.:t«'<i  State.>  than  can 
boast  th.it  It  h.as  100  percent  placement 
for  Its  pr-'duat;n"  technicians  and  at  the 
same  time,  ''xpLrt  to  arens  outside  of  the 
State  over  60  perceiit  of  those  yiaduuting 
Mayo  Vocational  Training  Scliool  in 
Kentucky  can  Yet  in  surveys  made  of 
these  tertipoiaiily  displac'-d  Kentucki- 
ans.  the  great  majority  l.a'.  ■■  indicated 
a  desire  to  return  to  eastern  Kentucky 
If  jobs  employing  their  skills  could  be 
found.  Yes,  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
region  :n  the  United  States,  involving 
parts  of  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Vir- 
girua.  North  Carolina.  Alabama.  Tennes- 
see. New  York,  and  F'enn.sylvania  arr 
verv  much,  a  part  of  the  so-called  urban 
problem.  Unless  we  start  thinking  in 
terms  of  improving  the  economic  climate 
m  tlie  Appalachian  area — .'-tait  thinking 
m  terms  of  upu:radini;  its  obsolete  public 
facilities — start  thanking  m  terms  of  de- 
veloping Its  '.reat  natural  but  undevel- 
oped resources  of  water,  soil,  and  timber, 
then  I  fear  there  is  no  .solution  t«j  llie 
problems  that  concentrations  of  popu- 
lations have  placed  upon  our  urban  Cen- 
ters By  Ignoring  these  vast  and  once 
heavily  populous  mining  and  limber 
communities  we  are  adding  to  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  exodus  of  people  from 
these  regions  to  our  urban  areas. 

I  vividly  recall  in   1932  'Ahen  a  Pie.si- 
dent  of  the   United  State.s  In  his  inau- 
ural  address  said : 

H.^nfl  In  hand  with  this  we  must  frankly 
rfTognlze  the  uverb«ilanre  <>t  ptipulatlon  In 
our  industrial  centers  and,  by  engaging  on 
a  national  scale,  in  a  reUistnbution  endeav- 
oring to  provide  a  better  its*  of  the  land 
to  those  t)est  fitted  for  the  land.  The  ta»k 
can  be  helped  by  definite  efforta  tj  raUe 
the  value  of  agricultural  pr<xlucta  and  with 
this  the  power  to  purchase  the  out{)Ut  of 
our  cities  It  mn  be  helped  by  national 
planning  for  and  supervision  of  all  forms 
of  transp-irtatlon  and  cf>mmunlrationa  and 
other  utilities  which  have  a  definite  public 
character 

■VVhile  to  some  extent  these  words 
seem  to  be  addre.ssed  to  the  current  prob- 
lem, the  programs  that  followed  served 
Ui  put  the  American  farmer  and  the 
rural  area  back  into  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy They  were  sp«)ken  at  a  time  \*  hen 
there  were  60  million  ft\\er  people  in  the 
United  Staler  Thf  y  were  spoken  at  a 
time  when  population  concentrations 
posed  no  civil  defense  problem.  They 
were  spoken  at  a  time  when  automobile 
traffic  was  still  calculated  m  the  him- 
dreds. 

With  these  thoughts  in  nund.  I  would 
address  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
underdeveloped  resources  of  eastern 
Kentucky  and  th.e  areas  of  other  States 
in  the  Appalachians  Under  criteria 
presently  employed  by  the  executive 
branch  areas  of  the  .Appalachian  region 
are  tnung  denied  project  approvals  un- 
der the  Sn^.all  Watershecl  Act  .\nd  otiier 
public  works  and  natural  resource  de- 
velopment programs      I  would  uree  that 


we  think  realistically  on  the  urban  and 
distressed  areas  problems  as  being  part 
and  parcel  of  the  same  national  probh  in 
of  growth -technological  change  and 
clianged  eeonoinic  circumstances  m  Ihi.-; 
new  e:a 


LEAVE   OF    ABSENCE 

By  un.mimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence wao  granted  to  Mr.  TnoMrsoN  of 
New  Jersey  lat  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert', indefinitely,  on  account  of  olli- 
cial  busuiess 
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SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unaiiiinous  consent,  iH'rmis-sion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  le;;islu- 
tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered    was  granted  to: 

Mr     C\HiLL    'at    tl;e    request    of    Mr 
Arendsi  .  for  30  minutes  tcxlay. 

Mr  Seiden  'at  the  request  of  Mr  Al- 
bert', for  1   h.ou:   on  M mday.  Febiuaiy 


IX  TENSION    OV    REMARKS 

B»  unanimuu.s  consent,  pernusjiiun  to 
extend  remarks  m  tiie  Concressmn.'^l 
Rei  ord.  or  to  re\  l.sf  and  extend  remarks, 
was  grante<l  to 

Mr  DoYiE  in  two  mst.mces  and  to  in- 
clude appropriate  mateiial. 

Mr  Pv>  iNSKi 

•  The  fulujwini:  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Arends'  and  to  include 
extraneous  matterO 

Mr  CrrKRBERC, 

Mr    MvFTiN  of  Nebraska. 

M:    Wt:A\ER. 

Ml     LXiLE. 

•The  following  N'.i  nib«  i  >,it  the  le- 
quest  of  Mr  .Albert  >  u:ul  to  include  ex- 
1 1  ar.eous  matter    ' 

Mr    FocApTV 


An.jrn'RNMFNT 

M:  AIJJERT  Mr  Speaker  I  move 
that  the  Housf  do  now  ud.iourn. 

The  motion  was  a^r«^d  to:  accoi din>.'ly 
'at  3  o  clock  and  44  minutes  pm  >  the 
HouM>  adjourned  until  tomorrow- 
Thursday.  Febru.iiy  1,  l'J62,  at  12  o'clixk 
noon. 


EXP  (T  FIVE    C(  )MMUNICAT10NS. 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  S[)eaker  T  table  and  referred  ns  fol- 
lows . 

1623  A  letter  Troin  tlie  DirecLT.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  ()fflce  (>f  the  Pre.si- 
dent,  relative  to  rep<jrtlng  that  the  appro- 
priations listed  herein  have  berrs  apportlonetl 
on  a  biusls  which  Indlca'es  the  nerewiUy  for 
supplemental  estimates  of  appmprlatl<ir; 
pursuant  t<>  sec  ion  3679  of  the  Hevl.sed  8t.i' 
uU-a  as  amended  i31  USC  665 1  :  t<j  the 
Committee  on  Appr^  ipri.itioiis 

16J4  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director 
Hure.iu  of  tlie  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  F'reaident  relative  t- >  an  estimated  cost 
of  tx-neflt  funds  r,e<'ess.iry  to  reimburse  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund 
for  the  (Tscal  year  1983.  pursuant  to  Publlr 
Law  85  465,  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


16-5  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  the  actlvl- 
iles  relating  to  providing  aviation  war  risk 
li..surance  for  the  period  aa  of  December  31, 
Ijiil,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
if  Vj:y3.  U)  the  Committee  on  Inierslaie  aiid 
Foreign  Conimerce. 

1C26.  A  letter  fr'jm  the  Ch.-xlrman.  Out- 
dixir  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commls- 
•'Inn.  transmitting  a  rep-^-rt  entitled  "Out- 
door Recreation  for  Amerlc.i,"  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  85  -470.  as  amended  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Inter. or  and  Insular  Affairs. 

16J7  A  letter  from  Uie  Chairman,  Joint 
C'ouiuilltee  on  liitcrnal  Revenue  T.ixation, 
tran.smlttmg  a  ri-}.ort  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxiitlon  dated 
January  31,  l<>e2,  cMicerning  the  Renegotla- 
»!  m  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  pursu.mt  to 
Public  I^w  86^9.  as  amended  by  Public 
iJiws  87  4  and  87  .SS  l  H.  I>/c  No  322);  to 
t.'-.e  C<'>mmittee  on  Ways  and  Mei>na  and  or- 
dered to  be  prlnit-d.  i 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  ANT)  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
tor  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  THOMAS:  Committee  on  Approprln- 
tlona.  Bouse  Joint  Reaolutlon  612.  Joint 
re»<ilutlon  maJclng  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
Ihi  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for 
ther  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No  12JM1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  Btate  of  the  Union. 


rUBIJC  BIU^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  at>  follows; 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

HR  10002  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  cM'.lan 
employee.*  of  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard 
and  the  San  Fram i.sco  Naval  Shipyard  er- 
roneous;y  In  receljjt  of  certain  wages  due  to 
a  mlblnterpretatlon  of  a  Navy  civilian  per- 
sonnel iniiructloii,  to  the  Conimlltce  on 
the  Ju'llciary. 

By  Mr   GILBERT 
HS.  10003.  A    bin    to   adjust   the   rates   of 
b:islc    compensation    of    certain    oflQcers    and 
employees   of   the   Federal   Government,   and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Po.sl  Ofllce  and  Civil  ."Service. 
By  Mr   HALEY: 
H  R   10004.  A  bill   to  amend  secUon  8e  of 
the    Agricultural    Adjustment   Act.   as   reen- 
acted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement   Act  of   1937,  as  amended, 
so  aa  to  extend  to  Imp^irted  tangerines  the 
restrictions  Imposed  by  such  aectlon  on  cer- 
tain   other    Imported    commodities;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MACK: 
HR   10005    A   bill    to    increase    the    oppor- 
tunities for  training  of  physicians,  dentlats, 
pharmacists,    optometrists,    and    professional 
public  health  personnel,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;    to  the  Committee   on   Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr    G'KONSKI : 
HR.  10006    A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
states  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R  10007.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
peiialona  to  widows  and  children  of  World 
War  I  veterana;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Aflalra. 

By  Mr.  SIBAL: 
HR.  lOOOe.  A  bin  to  waive  temporarily  sec- 
tion 142  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect    to   the   U.S.    District   Court    for    the 


District  of  Connecticut  holding  court  at 
Bridgeport.  CSonn.,  and  at  Stamford,  Conn.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  CELLER  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  10009.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  1(19), 
5,  32a,  64a,  and  67d  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H_R.  10010.  A  bill  to  improve  and  protect 
farm  Income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm  pro- 
grams to  the  Federal  Gtovernment.  to  reduce 
the  Federal  Government's  excessive  stocks  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  maintain  rea- 
sonable and  .stable  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
mcxlltles  and  products  to  cf)nsumcrs.  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  and  forelpn  needs, 
to  conserve  natural  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H  R.  10011.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  mailing  of  matter  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  congressional  frank  with  a 
simplified  form  of  address;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  EVINS: 
HJi.  10012.  A  bill  to  waive  section  142,  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  US.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Tennessee  holding  court  at  Win- 
chester. Tenn.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    FMJ.XD'S: 
HR.  10013.  A  bill  to  provide  f  .r  the  issu- 
ance   of    a    special    post.ige    M,.mp    in    c  .:n- 
memoration  of  the  166th  anniversary  of  the 
launching   of   the   U.S.   frigate   C   nslellalion 
at  Baltimore,  Md.;  to  the  Committee  on  Tost 
O.'Tice  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 
H  R,  10014.  A  bill  Uj  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    a    U.S.    ComniibSiun    on    Aging 
and  to  authorize  Federal  grants  to  as&ist  In 
tlie    development    of    programs    which    will 
benefit  older  persons,  and  for  other  purpov-^es; 
t-j   the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr,  FRELINGHUYSEN: 
HR.  10015.  A    bill    to    preserve    as    a    part 
of   the  park  system  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
the    historic    waterfront    of   Georgetown,    to 
authorize   the   Secretary   of   the    Interior    to 
acquire    lands   therefor,   and   for  other   pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Interior    and 
Insular  AfTalrs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 
HJR.  10016.  A  bill  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  holding  of  court  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  by  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  OKONSKI: 
HJR.  10017.  A  blU  to  declare  a  policy  as  to 
the  existence  of  public  domain  In  Wisconsin 
In  lands  erroneously  meandered  and  lying  be- 
tween   the    original    meander    line    and    the 
lakeshore,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  land- 
owners whose  title  to  waterfrontlng  property 
has    been   brought  into   question  by   reason 
of  errors  In  the  original  survey;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflalrs. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H  R.  10018.  A   bin    to    provide   for   the   ex- 
pansion  of   the   Custer   Battlefield   National 
Cemetery;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS; 
H.R.  10019.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  to  provide  pen- 
alties for  becoming  or  remaining  a  member 
of  Communist-action  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 
HR.  10020.  A  bin  to  modify  the  project  for 
the  Beaver  Reservoir  on  the  White  River, 
Ark.,  to  permit  construction  of  certain  water 
supply  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 


By  Mr.  WALTER: 
HJl.  10021.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  to  pro- 
vide for  greater  certainty,  speed,  and  efH- 
ciency  in  the  enfcM-cement  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    BONNER: 
H.R.  10022.  A  bill  to  amend  section  ai'^fa) 
( 1 ) ,  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H  R.  10023.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  502  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Flslicries. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  (by  request j  : 
H  R.  10024.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  better  facilities  for 
the  enforcement  of  customs  and  immigra- 
tion laws,"  to  increase  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  expended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worics. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS: 
H.J.  Res.  612.  Joint  resolution  making  sup- 
plemental   appropriations   for    the    Veterans' 
Administration    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H  J.  Res.  613.  Joint  resolution  to  continue 
for  an  additional  9  months  the  current  sup- 
port   price    for   milk   and   butterfat;    to   the 
Committee  of  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.J.  Res.  614.  Joint  resolution  to  continue 
f  jr  an  additional  D  months  the  current  sup- 
port   price    for   mnk   and   butterfat;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri: 
H  J.  Res.  615.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Parks  Memorial  Board;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.  Res.  535.  Resolution       expressing       the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives   Uiat 
the    people    of   all    Ireland    should   have   an 
opportunity  to  express  their  will  for  union 
by    an    election    under    the    auspices    of    a 
United    Nations    Commission;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  HANSEN: 
H.  Res.  &36.  Resolution  creating  a  nonleg- 
Islatlve  select  committee  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  aged  and  ag- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIGNS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DANIELS; 
H.R.  10025.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grazl- 
ella  Pasquale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 
H.R.  10026.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
J.    Pltzpatrlck   and   Peter  D.   Power;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  10027.     A   bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
F.  Polito;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 
H  R.  10028.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emllle 
Anselmo;    to   the   Commlttfee  on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  10029.     A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Adan    Generao;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
H.R.  10030.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Katrlna 
Changyao  Chow;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
HR.  10031.     A    bill    for   the   relief   of   the 
John    V.   Boland    Construction    Co.;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Lcfulathe  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31.  1962 

Mr  CEDERBERG  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  keep  citizens  of  the  10th 
District  of  Michigan  aware  of  my  views 
on  developments  here  in  Washint^ton 
through  legislative  reports.  My  first  re- 
port of  this  session  follows: 

J.\NUAiiY   31.    1962.   Legislattvi:   Report   From 
Your  Congressman 

'  I  have  delayed  this  sessions  first  connres- 
sional  report  until  the  President's  state  uf 
the  Union  and  budget  messages  were  pre- 
sented From  the  requests  in  these  tW'i 
messages  it  is  nbvious  that  your  PVder.il 
Government  la  headed  for  unprecedented 
peacetime  spending  and  a  record  deficit 
The  balanced  budget  promised  by  President 
Kennedy  Is.  m  my  opinion,  unrealistic  This 
view  can  be  substantiated  by  the  anticipated 
request  for  authority  to  Increase  the  debt 
limit  110  bllUon  so  we  can  borrow  more 
money  with  which  to  operate  the  Govern- 
ment. President  Kennedy's  new  budtjet  In- 
cludes a  request  for  an  additional  46.000  Fed- 
eral employees  During  the  first  10  mni:'hs 
of  this  administration  84.831  new  employees 
were  added  to  the  Federal  payroll  This 
d'ies  not  Include  the  thousands  recalled  to 
the  military  service  The  administration  s 
request  for  money  for  domestic  nondefense 
purposes  Is  38  percent  higher  than  the 
amount  spent  In  this  category  in  1960 
While  rising  costs  of  national  defense  have 
been  a  substantial  factor  In  budget  Increases, 
we  now  find  spending  for  domestic  nonde- 
fense purp)08es  an  even  greater  factor  In  the 
growing    Federal   budget 

I  recognize  that  some  budget  Increa.ses  may 
be  necessary  as  our  country  grows  and  that 
our  defense  requirements  must  keep  pace 
with  technological  advances  However,  in 
my  opinion  the  President's  requests  far  ex- 
ceed these  necessities  As  an  example,  his 
request  for  a  new  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fiUrs  Is  unwise  and  unnecessary  I  can  thinK 
of  nothing  we  need  less  In  Washington  than 
a  new  Department  This  would  establish  a 
new  Cabinet  member  with  all  of  his  ajKslst- 
ants.  and  would  undoubtedly  add  many 
thousaiids  of  employees  to  the  payroll  The 
Hijuse  Rules  Committee  voted  down  this 
proposal  Then  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced he  would  form  the  new  Department 
under  reorganization  plan  authority  Con- 
gress has  60  day.s  In  which  to  reject  his 
proposal  He  even  announced  the  appoint- 
ment uf  the  head  of  this  agency — Mr  Robert 
C  Weaver,  a  Negro- -before  Congress  author- 
ized the  new  Department.  This  Is  a  blatant 
move  to  politically  blacJcmall  Members  of 
Congress  lnt<J  voting  for  this  new  Depart- 
ment by  using  a  vote  against  It  as  a  vote 
against  a  Negro  as  Its  head  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  Mr  Weaver  is  a  capable  mm 
and  would  be  well  qualified  for  the  p<5st.  if 
created  This  kind  of  political  chicanery  is 
to  be  deplored 

The  President  s  request  for  an  Increase  m 
postal  rates  parsed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Republicans  successfully  Insisted  that 
the  bill  contain  an  amendment  prohibiting 
free  mailing  of  Communist  propaganda  in 
this  country,  a  privilege  granted  by  this 
administration  ab<jut  a  year  ago  The  bill. 
In    addition    to    increiislng    flrst-class    rates, 


sutMtantlally  Increases  second  claAs  a«  well 
a«  third  class  (often  referred  to  as  junk 
mall).  The  present  postal  deficit  1«  $900 
million  The  new  bill  aa  pttssed  by  the 
House  raises  $691 ,  JOJ  0<X)  additional  revenvie 

The  Presidents  trade  message  requests 
hroud  authority  to  reduce  our  tariffs  World 
trade  is  of  course,  necessary  However,  I  am 
reluctant  to  grant  any  President  this  brotid 
authority  which  U  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Con.stltution  A  visit  to 
almost  any  store  will  Indicate  tlie  flood  uf 
imports  already  (.oniing  into  our  countrv 
How  the  United  States,  with  Its  high  stand- 
ard of  living  -of  which  we  ore  proud  can 
compete  with  cheap  foreign  labor  without 
some  rensonable  j)rotectU'n.  has  yet  to  be 
explained  Uj  me  We  have  exp<irted  our 
technological  know-how  ill  over  the  workl 
and  have  loet  oor  f  )rmer  advantage  In  this 
area  I  reall/e  this  is  a  coinpUcatcM  subject 
and  I  intend  to  study  It  thoroughly  The 
United  States  already  ha-s  some  of  the  lowest 
t.«xl!7s  m  the  world  and  I  am  anxiously  Ic Hik- 
ing for  some  Indication  frt>m  the  Common 
Market  nations  as  to  their  lntentli>n8  of  re- 
ducing their  t.irifls  which  are.  In  most  in- 
stances, higher  ttan  ours  In  addition  to 
tariffs,  many  u.se  cjuotas  and  other  devices  to 
limit    ovir    go>>ds    g  )lng    Into    their    countries 

As    these    and    'jther    Issues    come    before 
Congress     I    would    welcome    ycjur   comments 


More  Farm  Folly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

1    r     K\NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TIVF,S 

Wednesday.  Januanj  31.  1962 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  SpeaktT.  Presidi-nt 
Kennedy's  special  messaRe  on  agricul- 
ture IS  more  notable  for  what  it  does 
not  say  than  ftr  what  it  does  say.  It 
raises  mort'  quesHon.s   than  it  answers. 

The  Nation's  wheatgrowers  will  cer- 
tainly want  to  know  much  more  than  is 
set  forth  in  the  message  about  the  de- 
tails of  the  program  proposed  for  them 
They  will  want  ".o  know,  first,  how  much 
of  a  furtht-r  reduction  in  wheat  acrfage 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  take.  Will 
the  national  wheat  acreage  allotment  b<> 
45  million  acres,  or  35  million  or  even 
25  million''  The  message  does  not 
specify 

The  President  .says  that  "marketing 
certificates  wuu!d  be  used  to  a.s.sure  grow- 
ers a  price  support  level  between  75  and 
90  percent  of  purity  on  the  dome.Ntic  al- 
lotment and  u.)  to  90  percent  on  the 
export  allotment  "  Thus,  while  the 
ran^e  of  flexibility  in  fiiice  supjwrts  for 
the  domestic  .allotment  is  set  forth, 
there  is  no  uvhcation  as  to  how  low 
supports  for  the  export  allotment  might 
be  dropped  The  figure  could,  presum- 
ably, be  set  anywhere  between  0  and  90 
percent  of  pari'.y. 

I  believe  farmers  will  also  want  to 
know  how  mich  Government-owned 
wheat  would  be  removed  from  inventory 
each  year  and  dumped  upon  the  mar- 
ket The  authority  to  do  this  could  be 
used  as  a  club  to  depress  prices  arti- 
ficially   and    thereby    force    farmers    to 


divert  additional  acres  from  wheat  pro- 
duction. 

P^armers  will  want  to  know  more  about 
the  President's  proposal  to  establish  a 
"mandatory  acreage  allotment  on  all 
feed  grains  "  Even  the  present  feed 
grains  plan  Ls  supposedly  voluntary,  al- 
though the  Government  h^s,  In  fact, 
saturated  the  market  with  iLs  own  hold- 
ings as  a  means  of  herding  farmers  into 
the  program  Many  farmers  utilize  on 
their  own  farms  all  of  the  feed  which 
they  produce  Mandatory  feed  gram 
production  controls  would,  for  these 
farmers,  also  become  mandatory  con- 
trols over  their  livestock  operations. 

Implied  m  the  section  of  the  message 
relating  to  land  utilization  is  the  ulti- 
mate diversion  of  perhaps  50  million 
acres  or  more  of  cropland  "to  recrea- 
tional, aesthetic,  and  economic  pur- 
poses "  Farmers,  I  am  sure,  will  want 
to  know  how  many  of  them  will  be  re- 
tired from  agriculture  under  such  a  pro- 
g:  am 

As  the  President  noted,  each  year  1 
million  people  move  from  the  farm  to 
the  city  If  this  rate  is  to  be  stepped 
up  perhaps  underlying  the  administra- 
tion's proixjsal  to  create  a  Department 
of  I'rban  Affairs  is  the  recognition  that 
a  new  agency  will  be  required  to  deal 
V.  itli  the  probli  m.s  of  displaced  farmeis 


Addrett  by  Senator  JenBiaf$  Raadolpb, 
Democrat,  of  We$t  Virfiaia,  at  tbc 
Christian  American  Heritafc  Seminar, 
John  Brown  University,  Siloam 
Springs,    Ark. 


FXIKNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or     WKST     VIBUINIA 

IN     I  ME    SENATE  OP   THE   UNITED  8TATE.S 

Wednesday.  January  31.  1962 

Mr  RANDOIJ'H  Mr  President,  on 
November  25  it  was  my  honor  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Chri.stian  American  Heritage 
Seminar  at  John  Brown  University  m 
Siloam  Springs,  Ark  The  purpose  of 
the  .M'mmar  was  to  explore  methods  and 
means  by  which  Christian  Americans 
c.in  contnbut''  to  the  perpetuation  and 
exten.sion  of  the  values  of  the  American 
heritiige 

It  wius  appropriate  that  this  seminar 
be  conducted  at  John  Brown  University, 
an  evangelistic  and  interdenominational 
institution  which  offers  Bible-centered 
Christian  instruction  with  the  tradi- 
tional 4-year  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
c'lrrirulum 

John  Brown  University,  which  is  to- 
day administered  by  the  dedicated  son 
of  the  founder,  was  founded  by  John  E 
Brown  in  1919  Since  its  modest  be- 
ginning 111  a  frame  structure  in  an  Ar- 
kan.sas  cornheld  this  school  has  become 
a  fuU-fledi^ed  institution  of  higher  learn- 
inL-     olTerin:^    baccalaureate    degrees    in 


the  arts,  science,  mualc,  and  education. 
The  faculty  members  are  capable  and 
devoted.  Its  graduates  serve  throughout 
the  world  in  the  ministry,  in  business, 
and  In  the  profesalons. 

Tlie  theme  of  the  seminar  In  which  I 
participated  was  "Freedom's  Day  of 
Grace,"  the  topic  of  my  address  being 
Faith  and  Freedom."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  remarks  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objettion.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FkUH    ANa   Fl  LXDOM 

( .\n  addre&s  by  Senator  Jiihnimcs  Ramdolj  u. 
Democrat,  of  West  Vlr|lnla.  at   the  Third 
Annual  ChrUtlan  American  Heritage  Semi- 
nar.     John      Brown      I'niveralty,     Siloam 
Springs.  Ark  .  November  25.  1»«1) 
Dr.     Brown,    members    of     the    ChrUtlan 
American     Herlta^     Seminar,     faculty    and 
Btudenta    of    John    Browii    University,    and 
ladlaa  and  gentlemen,     ht^  founder  of  John 
Brown  University  would.   I  believe,  be  truly 
gratified  by  thU  fruition  of  his  early  hop>es 
und  aspirations. 

ThU  Joint  Inquiry  being  conducted  on  the 
theme  of  "freedom's  Day  of  Grace"  is  an 
iiuihentlc  manifestation  of  your  university's 
romn\lLmeut  to  the  eduostlon  of  the  whole 
person.  I  hope  that  mr  contribution  to 
your  senilnar  will  be  of  some  help  In  ex- 
ploring the  relationship  l>etween  faith  and 
freedom 

I  surmise  that  the  tltlit  of  the  theme  of 
this  seminar  assumes  that  freedom  Is  cur- 
rently enjoying  a  day  of  ^ace — that  It  has 
not  been  granted  any  etei-nal  or  permanent 
HASTirance — and  that  our  actions  and  those 
of  our  fellow  cltlser^s  thi-refore  will  deter- 
mine whether  Amerlca.n  freedoms  and  the 
values  of  democracy  In  tJie  world  wUl  sur- 
vive and  peraevere.  In  tJils  context,  there- 
fore. I  aak  you  to  ti^lnk  vlth  me  regarding 
the  role  of  faith  in  the  perpetuation  and 
extension  of  human  freedoms. 

I  do  not  speak  of  falti  in  the  strict  or 
narrow  iheologlral  Rori.se  of  the  assent  of  the 
mind  to  revealed  truth,  llather.  I  am  using 
the  Urm  In  the  broader  mnsc  In  which  Paul 
Fpoke  to  the  Hebrews,  that  ••  •  •  faith  is 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for.  the  evi- 
dence ')f  things  not  seen." 

In  this  context  I  speiU:  of  the  Christian 
f;ilth  that  the  Individual  person  and  the 
mennlngs  and  values  .tssotlated  with  the  free 
human  spirit  ha\p  an  emlurlng  significance 
which  surpasses  the  mundane  conditions  of 
fiur  present  existence  Ti  explore  the  rela- 
tlonahlp  between  faith  of  this  kind  and  the 
cause  of  human  frecdon,  we  must  know 
first  the  nature  of  the  cor  test  In  which  free- 
dom Is  engaged,  second,  the  Ingredients  of 
faith,  and  third,  the  applications  of  faith  In 
the  political  struggle  of  oi  r  age. 

The  conflict  of  our  era  Is  not  merely  be- 
tween capitalism  and  communism.  The 
basic  antagonism  between  the  SoTlet-Chl- 
nese  bloc  and  the  free  world  lies  In  our  di- 
vergent ctjncepu  of  the  nature  of  man  and 
the  nature  of  history.  It  Is  In  essence  the 
conflict  between  our  view  that  man  is  free 
to  create  history,  and  the  dialectical  view 
that  history  creates  man 

Whether  man  will  be  bound  to  the  Iron 
chains  of  circumstance  and  the  Inexorable 
laws  of  a  malignant  fate — or  whether  we 
will  have  the  freedom  to  choose  a  world  of 
our  own  and  create  that  world  In  the  image 
we  choose — that  Is  the  option  offered  hu- 
manity today. 

Wo  In  the  United  States  have  already  cast 
our  ballot  In  the  name  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  But  let  ua  be 
quite  clear  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the 
founders  of  the  Constitution  did  not  con- 
strue liberty  to  mean  tt.«  absolute  and  \in- 
ft bridged   right  to  do  as  one  pleases  and  to 


pursue  purely  personal  pleasures  and  profit 
at  the  expense  of  others.  Nor  did  they 
interpret  happiness  to  mean  the  hedonistic 
activities  and  the  semlnarcotized  state  so 
preralent  among  some  members  at  our  so- 
ciety today. 

Liberty,  among  the  early  founders  of 
American  democracy,  meant  the  freedom  to 
achieve  the  fullest  possible  refinement  of 
the  htunan  virtues.  Happiness  meant — and 
it  is  otiT  duty  thus  to  reaffirm — the  opportu- 
nity for  fulfillment  of  the  distinctively  civi- 
lized capacities  of  man — love,  esthetic  en- 
joyment a  decent  regard  for  one's  fellow 
m.in  and  respect  for  the  truth. 

These  are  the  values  at  hazard  In  the  con- 
test before  us.  Their  loss  under  the  domi- 
nance of  the  Communist  autocracy  would 
mean  the  flx.itlon  of  human  morality  at  a 
level  less  than  human,  These  are  the  stakes 
for  which  we  are  playing — stakes  which  are 
purely  high  enough  to  call  from  each  of  us 
the  utmost  In  Intelligence,  self-sacrifice  nnci 
determination  that  he  has  to  give. 

Justice  Learned  Hand  once  referred  to  a 
comment  by  the  historian,  James  Harvey 
Robinson,  to  the  effect  that  mankind  arore 
from  the  ape  because,  like  the  ape,  he  was 
always  "monkeying  around."  But  man,  un- 
like the  ape.  was  able  to  remember  the  re- 
sults of  his  meddling  curiosity,  to  record 
them,  and  to  pass  them  on  to  subsequent 
generations. 

America  Is  the  rightful  heir  to  this  legacy 
of  mankind.  For  this.  I  believe.  Is  the  nug- 
get of  liberty — the  right  to  be  meddlesome — 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  established  forms 
and  customs  and  to  search,  according  to  one's 
own  disposition,  for  ways  of  creating  a  bet- 
tor world. 

This  is  uniquely  the  American  heritage,  for 
all  Americans  are  either  noncomformlsts  or 
the  descendants  of  nonconformists — the 
meddlesome,  maverick  and  malcontented 
people  who  In  some  way — rellgloiis,  political 
(T  economic — opposed  the  established  forms 
of  their  pociety  and  believed  In  the  ability 
of  men  to  Improve  on  these  forms.  They  be- 
lieved In  the  ability  of  men  to  create  a  new 
Image  of  mian,  and  they  believed  In  the  power 
of  men  to  fashion  society  In  the  light  of  that 
Image.  This  is  the  permanent  revolution  of 
America,  and  this  is  the  revolution  feared  by 
autocracy  everywhere. 

By  referring  to  this  as  a  permanent  revolu- 
tlon,  I  Intentionally  Imply  that  it  is  not 
and  will  never  be  finally  won.  For  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  democracy  are  by 
their  very  nature.  Impermanent  possessions. 
And  It  is  for  this  reason  that  faith  Is  neces- 
sary— faith  In  the  capacity  of  man  to  create 
Justice,  to  abide  by  truth,  and  to  live  with 
love. 

Now  what  are  the  Ingredients  of  the  faith 
that  we  would  sunrunon  to  the  task? 

First,  faith  is  an  intensely  personal  qual- 
ity of  experience.  It  must  always  be  faith 
"in"  something  or  "about"  something.  In 
the  context  of  the  struggle  between  com- 
munism and  the  free  world,  this  means  that 
the  individual  American  must  have  faith 
that  the  Government  Is  serving  not  only  him 
and  Is  concerned  not  only  with  his  problems 
and  aspirations,  but  also  with  the  more 
embracing  values  of  democracy. 

This  condition  imfmses  a  twofold  obliga- 
tion. It  requires  officials  In  government — 
both  elective  and  appointive — to  maintain  a 
constant  awareness  of  the  function  of  the 
state  to  serve  the  citizen  rather  than  master 
him.  And  it  requires  the  citizen  not  to  give 
ear  to  those  extremists  who  would  spread 
fear  and  sviKplcion  throughout  the  land  by 
assailing  the  motives  of  those  in  government 
who  disagree  with  their  opinions. 

Secondly,  faith  involves  some  action,  some 
doing,  some  participation  In  the  flow  of 
events,  for  "  *  •  •  faith,  if  it  hath  not  works. 
Is  dead,  being  alone"  (James  2:  17).  There- 
fore, faith  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  means  supporting  one's  beliefs  with 
more  than  the  use  of  the  ballot  every  2  or 


4  years.  This  Is  necessary,  but  It  Is  not  stifll- 
cient.  For  one  person,  the  works  of  faith 
may  mean  participation  In  the  PTA  and  con- 
tributing special  efforts  to  th»  development 
of  otir  schools.  For  another  It  may  mean 
engagement  In  the  affairs  of  the  League  ot 
Women  Voters,  analyzlxxg  and  promoting 
understanding  of  public  Issues.  For  still 
others,  it  may  mean  added  contributions  of 
time  and  energy  to  the  building  of  a  com- 
munity park,  to  slum  clearance,  or  to  tirban 
renewal  programs.  But  for  all,  the  test  of 
faith  in  man's  ability  to  create  a  better 
world  and  one  in  which  freedom  will  pre- 
vail is  to  engage  actively  in  creating  that 
world. 

Third,  faith  requires  a  sense  of  asstirance 
that  methods  can  be  devised  to  bring  the 
experiencing  of  the  goals  of  the  individual 
and  society.  Assurance  here  does  not  mean 
a  conviction  of  absolute  certainty,  but  rather, 
a  commonsense  reasonable  expectation  by 
the  individual  that  his  lifetime  will  see  some 
change  in  the  desired  direction. 

In  terms  of  the  world  role  of  American 
democracy  we  must  work  to  communicate 
this  sense  of  assurance  to  the  landless  peas- 
ant and  the  Impoverished  and  disease  rid- 
den slum  dweller  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  For  these  are  the  people,  more 
than  any  other  whose  faith  must  be  sus- 
tained by  the  evidence  of  accomplishment 
and  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  their 
own  existence. 

Fourth,  if  faith  is  to  be  enduring,  a  goal 
must  serve  as  a  steppingstone  to  other  goals; 
it  must  be  part  of  an  ongoing  process 
toward  richer  and  more  encompassing  ideals. 
"A  goal  is  a  signpost,"  said  the  philosopher 
John  Dewey,  at  the  age  of  00.  It  is  testimony 
to  the  lack  of  faith  on  tiu:  part  of  those  who 
proclaim  that  America  must  hold  to  what  we 
have  and  not  venttire  forth  toward  new  hori- 
zons and  frontiers.  Those  patriots  who  cry 
alarm  and  declare  that  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy  because  we  spend  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  of  our  national  product 
on  foreign  aid,  are  less  than  summer  sol- 
diers, for  they  reveal  their  ovim  fear  and 
distrust  of  the  capacity  of  America. 

Fifth,  in  order  to  be  maintained,  faith  re- 
quires a  sense  of  significance  of  the  self. 
The  individual  must  know  that  he  counts 
for  something,  that  his  weight  is  felt  in  the 
determination  of  events.  And  he  must  slIso 
have  some  base  of  reference,  some  anchorage 
point  within  himself. 

Here,  perhaps,  we  encounter  the  area  of 
greatest  vulnerability  In  American  civiliza- 
tion, and  also  the  area  where  the  American 
Christian  heritage  has  the  greatest  potential 
contribution  to  make  to  American  freedom. 
There  seems  little  question  that  the  grow- 
ing complexity  and  gigantism  of  American 
life  has  in  many  ways  begun  to  overwhelm 
the  individu£il,  leaving  him  Isolated,  alone, 
and  divorced  from  the  currents  of  action 
that  sweep  around  him.  This  may  well  be 
the  source  of  much  of  the  apathy,  frustra- 
tion, and  hostility  that  is  noted  by  many 
critics  of  American  culttu-e  today. 

The  Christian  heritage  can  make  its  best 
contribution  not  by  solving  the  Individual's 
problem  on  the  blackboard  of  an  eternity 
in  another  world,  but  by  communicating 
an  understanding  of  eternity  as  now.  Faith 
will  be  renewed  to  the  extent  that  each  In- 
vidual  harbors  the  knowledge  that  he  is 
absolutely  unique,  that  be  has  a  contribu- 
tion to  make  in  this  world  that  no  other 
can  make,  and  in  this  knowledge  each  mo- 
ment partakes  of  eternity. 

Finally,  faith  is  made  viable  when  hope 
is  confirmed.  And  hope  is  confirmed  through 
the  experiencing  of  the  consequences  of 
action.  If  action  does  not  sooner  or  later 
offer  the  sense  that  hopes  are  being  realized 
then  faith  is  abandoned  and  the  individual 
reverts  to  apathy  or  to  the  politics  of  de- 
spair in  which  he  embraces  one  of  the  au- 
thoritarian alternatives.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  democracy  must  continually  probe  the 
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Umits  of  new  attainment.  For  even  In 
America  there  are  still  p<jckets  nf  want  and 
deprivation;  as  these  are  filled  we  must 
reach  beyond  our  own  shores  to  the  "have- 
nots"-  materially  and  spiritually — In  other 
lands  if  we  are  to  render  our  own  values  se- 
cure The  sternest  lesson  In  life,  in  the  life 
of  the  individual  and  in  that  of  the  Nation, 
18  that  there  Is  no  security  In  standing  stll! 
The  only  security  is  in  g;rowth;  and  the  only 
security  for  freedom  i.s  in  the  growth  of 
.'r>'ednni 

And  there  Is  no  easy  alternative  De- 
m'x-racy  stiU  remains  the  most  difficult  .i:.d 
demanding  fjrm  of  government  that  ni.m 
Has  created  In  the  history  of  man  s  affairs 
tlie  failures  of  democracy  outnumber  by  fir 
Its  successes  It  is  not  a  form  i>f  society 
decreed  for  man  by  a  beniflcent  cosm  is  — 
but  a  wty  i>f  life  which  men  have  won  .'■t 
great  cost,  and  will  maintain  only  with 
continued  courage  and  Imagination  And  it 
Is  a  way  of  life  which  men  who  are  less  than 
men  have  always  sought  to  avcjld  -as  the 
psychiatrist  Erich  Frumm.  noted  some  ye.irs 
ago  In  his  brHk.     Escape  Prum   Freed    m   ' 

I  do  not  know  if  anyone  who  has  better 
phrxsed  the  challenge  than  did  Justice 
U'lirned  Hand  In  his  essay  on  "The  Spirit 
of  Libertv  "  written  .some  20  ye.irs  ago.  when 
be  stated 

We  may  not  stop  until  we  have  done  our 
part  to  f.Hshion  a  world  In  which  there  shall 
be  some  share  of  fellowship:  which  shall  t)e 
t)etter  than  a  den  of  thieves  Let  us  not 
disguise  the  difficulties,  and  above  all,  let 
Its  not  content  ourselves  with  m.ble  a.splra- 
tlons,  counsels  of  perfection,  and  self- 
righteous  advice  t)  others  •  •  •  We  shall 
need  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  we  sh.ill 
have  to  be  content  with  short  step*;  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  give  and  take;  we  shall 
face  the  strongest  passions  of  mankind — <:'ur 
own  not  the  least,  and  In  the  end  we  shall 
have  fabricated  an  imperfect  instrument 
But  •  •  •  the  history  of  man  has  Just  begun 
in  the  aeons  which  He  before  him  lies  limit- 
less hope  or  limitless  despair  The  choice 
IS  his.  the  present  ■  hoire  Is  ours  It  Is  wor'h 
the   trial  " 

I  have  attempted  t<j  summarise  the  na- 
ture of  the  struggle  between  two  civili/a- 
tlons  I  have  indicated  the  ingredients  of 
the  faith  which  we  bring  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  Now,  what  principles  of  action  ,ir? 
Implied  by  our  democratic  faith? 

I  would  suggest  five  general  principles  that 
we  might  ob.serve  m  combatting  the  Com- 
munist autix-racy  and  in  revitalizing  the 
qii.ituy  of  American  dt-mocracy 

First,  we  must  maintain  our  regard  for 
the  Anglo-American  tradition  of  the  rule 
of  law  For  when  the  respect  for  law  be- 
gins to  crumble  thf  people  become  the  vic- 
tims of  the  perversion  of  power  In  this 
regard,  the  intemperate  att.xcks  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  we  have  occasionally  wit- 
nessed in  recent  years  have  not  ser\e(l  the 
cause  of  freedi.")m  whatever  one  m.iy  think  of 
some  of  the  Court  s  declslr>ns 

Sec(jnd — and  this  is  the  cornerstone  of 
Western  ci viiiyatlon  and  the  main  cultural 
contribution  of  the  Christian  heritage- -is 
the  traditional  respect  for  the  individual 
Nowhere  In  the  lexicon  of  communi.'^ni  Is  the 
w«.rd  individual  acknowledged  as  rneanii;g- 
f'jl  .liways  It  is  th*»  masses  the  prolct,ir..i' 
the  bourgeoise  the  capitalist,  the  pro^res- 
si\e  or  the  revisionist  never  is  It  tlie  a-.er- 
age  sensible  man  or  woman  who  experiences 
the  fullness  of  the  emotional  and  spiritual 
hie 

Third  we  must  maintain  the  Integrity 
and  the  spon^anei'v  of  r.he  good  life  ot 
friendship.  conipas.sio:i  ,ind  love  For  this 
i.s  the  very  antithesis  of  the  class  hatred 
which  the  Communists  seek  to  inculcate  and 
on  which  their  subversive  designs  are  predi- 
cated 

Fourth,  we  must  seek  to  extend  tlie  piin- 
clples  of  civil  liberties  and  economic  and 
social    justice   to   all   of   our   citizens.    regarU- 
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less  of  race  color  creed,  or  sex  For  only 
thus  can  we  present  to  the  world  at  large 
the  true  Amerh-a  And  let  us  not  forget 
th.it  appri  ximatelj  two-thirds  of  the  world  s 
ptipulation  are  con.[>osed  of  pe'iple  of  color- 
most  nf  wh'  ni  havp  only  rt-cently  been  frct-il 
froni    the    white    mans    doniliiance 

Finally,  we  mu^t  seek  to  extend  these 
ideals  to  other  nations  within  the  inter- 
national communl-y  and  to  live  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  a5plrations  of  others  bey>.ind  our 
shores  The  true  .1  nd  really  permanent  revo- 
lution was  that  of  1776 — a  revolutlcui  In  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  not  in  the  ownership  of 
the  means  of  prcxluctlon  If  we  but  main- 
tain the  fiiith  in  the  Revolution  of  1776,  we 
Will  have  the  nec-?5snry  armament  to  com- 
bat the  Communl.'t  probes,  whetiier  psycho- 
logical, political,  economic,  or  militiu-y 

Yet.  important  us  this  strtiggle  is.  one 
may  not  end  on  the  theme  of  mere  opj><»i- 
tion  to  communism  For  while  man  la  al- 
ways finite,  the  most  significant  feature 
about  him  IS  that  ne  always  seek  the  infinite 
There  Is  a  spirit  In  him  that  transcends 
nature  hist^)ry  rea.<on.  and  experience  r 
?eeks  what  William  James  called  "the  wide.-- 
self  thr  nigh  which  saving  exfjeriences  come  ' 

Wherever  this  experience  ends,  it  begins 
with  a  sense  of  kinship  with  a  larger  whole 
The  Christian  tridltlon  has  given  articu- 
lation to  this  sense  through  the  belief  in 
one  Fa'her  and  one  brotherh'xxl  of  man 
The  final  meaning  of  the  American  experi- 
ment In  governmrnt.  and  that  to  which  our 
f.ilth  in  democracy  Is  ultimately  directed 
IS  that  our  form  of  government  represents 
mans  greatest  aovancement  yet  In  making 
that  bAJiherhCHXl  a  reality  in  this  world 
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.\l!  IXJYLP:  M:  Sprakcr.  I  v.  ;i.s  in 
attendance  upon  cornmitlfo  obhiiation 
on  January  1^9  at  tht-  lime  llial  ihf 
tribute  wa^  made  to  the  Honorable  KR^N- 
cis  E.  W\LrfcR,  chairman  of  the  Hou.se 
Committee  on  rn-Americ.in  Activities 
and  other  hu'h  honcjrs  and  re.sponsibiii- 
ties  which  he  hold.s,  as  appears  on  pages 
1124-1125  of  th'  C<iNGRF..ssu)NAL  Record 
of  that  day  If  I  had  been  on  th.e  floor 
I  would  have  ccrdially  joined  m  a  word 
of  tribute  abou:  him  and  of  the  fact  I 
too  \va.s  very  h:ippy  he  wa.s  looking  for- 
ward definitely  to  beina  back  in  ihc  Halls 
of  Concre.ss  for  the  88th  session  thereof 

If  ha.s  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  on 
the  majority  side  of  this  very  vital  Com- 
mittee on  Un-.^mencan  Activities  for 
Koinu  on  15  years  and  I  kn(jw  that  tlie 
chairmanship  of  that  imfK)rtant  and 
iieces-sary  stanchng  committee  of  thr 
Hou.se  is  demandinu  and  exact  n-  of  Uu' 
very  utmost  which  a  chairman  thereof 
can  Fwssibly  muster  or  apply  to  the  com- 
mittee's obhuations  and  resptni.MbihtU's 
Hon  P'hancis  E  Wai  tkr  ha.s  applied  Ihi.s 
sort  of  service  and  abihty  to  the  com- 
mittee's functioiun«  and  since  the  nature 
of  the  work  of  the  committee  is  such  that 
It  demands  tht  iitmn.st  attention  bv  a 
chairman  because  of  emergency  matte:.-> 
so  frequently  coming  up  of  great  import 
and  necessary  decision,  I  say  it  ha.s  be.-n 
remarkable    that    he   ha.s   been   available 


to  render  hi.>,  wisdom  and  wise  discretion 
to  all  those  matters  as  lliey  have  arisen 
and  have  frequently  arisen  .several  times 
a  day. 

Since  It  has  been  publicly  announced 
by  the  di.stui^iuished  gentleman  from 
Mi.s.soun,  Mr.  Mokcan  Moilder,  that  h.- 
is  not  seekiiiL;  reelection  to  thus  great 
leu'Lslative  b(^dy.  indications  are  that  if 
I  am  reelected  to  my  ninth  ttM-m  m  this 
Hou>»'  at  the  forthcoming  California 
elections,  then  I  will  have  the  pleasui-e 
and  respon.sibility  of  bein«  the  ranking 
majoritv  number  of  the  committee  with 
Hon  Fran(  IS  E  Waltfr  as  chairman 
This  relationship  duty  and  servic«-  I  look 
forward  to  rendering 

I  Wish  the  gentleman  from  Penn.syl- 
vaiiia  many  years  of  continuinf?  im- 
proved  health   and   .service  in  Congress. 


Address  for  Dedication  of  thf  New  Addi- 
tion to  Annistcn  Memorial  Hospital 

EXTENSION  OF  RE.MARKS 

HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

OK     Al  «B\MA 

IN    IMF   sKNATE  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 

W<'dnrsdo\j.  January  31.  1962 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  on 
January  14,  1962,  Congre.s.sman  Kenneth 
.A  FioBfcHis  madf  an  outstanding  sp«.'ech 
at  th<'  dedication  of  an  addition  to  the 
Aniii.^toii  Ala  .  .Memorial  Hospital  Be- 
cau.M-  I  t»'fl  that  this  stx-ech  delivered 
by  (' on-Tf.s.^nian  RoBrHTs  is  .so  worthy. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
^x-ech,  related  <'ditorial,  and  the  m-ws- 
paper  account  ol  the  tvtnt  be  printed  in 
the  RECoRn 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address. 
tditorial    and  article  wen-  ordered  to  be 
punted  m  the  Recorp    a.s  follows 
\Huu  ^T  oRT     Address    by     H.n      KtNNmi     A 

H'hrRT,     L'   .S     HU'RK.S*  NTMIV  t.    FofBTH    IJIS- 
TRKT       AlABAMA       ON     TH  t     Ol  I  ASIOlf     or     TMf 

IJiiiK^ricjN   or   Nrw   HosprrAi.   Addition   to 

ANNI.STON    MIMOPIA!.    HoseiTAl.,   Jani    ary     14 

1  j62 

I  .iin  glad  to  be  at  d  .me  wi'h  you  t  .d.ty 
.»n<l  t.j  partUlpate  in  deUKating  the  new  ad- 
dition   to    tlie   Annialon    Memorial    Hospital 

After  all  the  snow  sleet,  and  ice,  I  am 
gl.id  to  i>e  here  on  this  beautiful  d.iv  of  sun- 
shine and  although  I  cannot  take  the  crealt 
for  It  I  ,im  happv  th.tt  this  spUndid  day  iii.' 
been  blesseil  with  giKxl  we.itlier 

I  appre<i.ite  the  high  hoimr  of  being  clio- 
sen  4iA  the  princifxil  speaker  on  this  program 
l)ut  had  it  been  p>«)8*lble  for  our  senior  Sena- 
tor to  be  here  I  would  gladly  have  taken  sei  - 
ond  place  .md  would  have  b<'en  happv  to 
say  a  few  word.s  in  introducing  him  to  thi.- 
hue  group  of  people 

We  ure  gritelul  to  Senator  Hn  i  f.T  the 
splendid  ci'iitrlbution  be  li.is  made  in  tlie 
.'leal  of  health  and  medical  science  I  said 
on  one  (K'caslon  at  tbe  dedication  of  the  Dis- 
trict Four  TB  Ho.spltal  that  I  was  grateful 
for  the  fact  tiiai  .Seiuitor  Hni.  did  not  follow 
In  the  f<x>tJ*tep«  of  his  illustrious  father  the 
late  1.  I.  Hill  and  enter  the  medical  pro- 
fession I  know  he  would  be  a  wonderful 
doct4)r.  but  I  feel  that  in  his  more  than  .30 
ye.irs  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
he  !i.u9  .iccomplislied  even  more  In  behalf 
<'f  the  sufTerlng  pe.  .pie  than  he  could  have 
a.s  .1  member  of  the  profesM  n  of  the  healing' 
arts. 


He  personally  expressed  his  desire  to  be 
present  on  this  occasion  .ind  asked  me  to 
say  that  he  made  every  effort  to  be  here,  but 
due  to  th"  pressure  of  affairs  In  Washington 
he   Wiis  unable  to  be  with  us  today. 

I  am  happy  to  be  Senator  Hill's  counter- 
p.irt  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where, 
as  chairman  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Com- 
mittee, I  have  the  privilege  of  steering  moet 
of  the  health  legislation  which  Is  then  acted 
u;xm  by  the  Members  of  the  House  and  sent 
to  the  Senate 

Senator  Hn.i  is  a  sound  advocate  and  one 
uf  the  most  able  men  In  the  history  of  our 
country  for  t)etter  health  for  all. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  are  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  Annlston  Memorial 
Hospital  which  is  now  ntar  completion  of 
.vtep  one  of  a  multlmillloi  -dollar  expansion 
program 

I  congratulate  the  htwpital  board  of 
trus'ees  the  rity  comml.ssi  )n  and  the  county 
commission  for  the  insigit  shown  in  the 
c. instruction  of  this  base  facility.  This 
unit  will  someday  expind  nto  a  400-bed  In- 
st.tutlon  Completely  eqjlpped,  this  first 
unit  cost  over  »1  8  mlllio  »  It  was  Jointly 
financed  by  the  city  (jf  /nnlston,  Calhoun 
County,  the  State  of  Alab.jna  and  the  Fed- 
eral Guvrnmciit  througti  a  Hill-Burton 
gr.Uit 

The  hospital  board  of  tri.itees  Mr  Marcus 
H  >wze  chairman,  Dr  S;  ni  Crabtree;  Mr 
Hichard  Monk,  Mr  T  J  Liney;  Mr  William 
F  Andrews:  and  the  late  Mr  I^e  Tanner, 
the  city  commi.-^slon  May  ir  George  T  M(jr- 
ris,  Mr  William  S  Weather ly  and  Mr  Claude 
F  Dear  Jr  the  county  commission  Mr  Dan 
Ciray,  Mr  Rtjsccje  Simmon*  and  Mr  Earl  S 
Morgan,  and  the  administrator.  Mr  W,  Boyd 
J  mes  have  done  a  fine  Jot  in  providing  An- 
nlston with  the  best  of  :iiedical  facilities 
With  their  continued  sup)K>rt  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  m  iny  interestec  people  and  agen- 
cies, this  is  becoming  an  c  utstanding  medi- 
cal center  serving  much  oi  the  southeastern 
area  Even  Uxlay  the  A  iniston  Memorial 
Hospital  is  serving  many  oatlents  from  out 
of  the  State  and  m  my  others  make  long 
Jotirneys  to  the  hospital  from  other  parts 
of  Alabama  to  receive  thf  »er\lces  that  are 
pro\icled  here 

Due  to  the  efflclent  opeiation  of  the  hos- 
pital char,'es  today  are  be  ow  those  of  other 
hospitals  of  similar  size  This  being  ac- 
complished by  working  Int  )  a  complete  pro- 
tram  of  automation  that  Incorporates  the 
use  of  electronic  d.ita  pr'Kesslng  equipment, 
T'Xlay,  medical  recvjrds.  tf.e  patient  billing, 
payrolls,  inventories  and  other  accounting 
programs  and  controls  are  part  of  this  opera- 
tion There  are  mnny  unique  enterprises 
which  make  the  Annlston  Memorial  Hospital 
a  leader  in  the  field 

The  hospital  Is  now  receiving  a  Federal 
grant  for  a  study  which  is  the  only  one  of 
lU  nature  In  existence  Tie  study  Is  of  the 
correlation  and  interrelationship  of  the  gen- 
eral acute  hospital,  the  convalescent  hospital 
and  the  nursing  home.  Tliis  hospital  is  now 
sponsoring  a  nursing  scholarship  program 
and  Is  providing  .scholar. hip  loans  to  10 
nursing  students  in  schools  of  their  choice. 
One  other  program  which  the  hospital 
takes  great  pride  in  is  the  hospital  auxiliary 
The  'Pink  L.adies  "  are  doing  an  exceptional 
Job  in  and  for  the  hospital 

Another  factor  that  meks.es  Annlston  Me- 
morial the  hospital  that  It  s.  Is  the  outstand- 
ing quality  of  the  medlca  staff  serving  the 
hospital  Presently,  there  la  a  medical  staff 
of  60  members  which  includes  consultants 
on  all  specialties  There  are  40  active  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  which  ever  half  are  board 
qualified  physicians. 

The  Annlston  Memorla  Hospital  Is  one 
which  every  citizen  In  th<'  area  should  feel 
a  great  deal  of  pride  and  comfort  In  knowing 
that  they  have  such  a  facility  serving  the 
needs    of    the    sick    and    irjured.     They   can 


look  to  the  future  knowing  that  their  health 
needs  will  be  met  by  the  hospital  and  Its 
staff. 

The  final  completion  of  this  hospital  will 
probably  be  done  in  four  steps.  The  first, 
which  Is  being  completed  now,  is  providing 
the  service  areas  for  the  400-bed  complete 
unit.  Included  In  the  new  structure  will 
be  surgical,  obstetrical.  X-ray,  physical 
therapy,  laboratory,  and  emergency  room  de- 
partments. X-ray  is  now  an  outstanding 
department  and  in  the  near  future  will  in- 
corporate a  radioisotope  laboratory  not  now 
available  in  most  hospitals.  X-ray  film  will 
be  processed  by  an  automatic  device  called 
the  X-O-Mat  which  will  give  a  completely 
processed  dry  film  In  6  minutes.  Cutting 
the  time  required  In  X-ray  processing  will 
facilitate  smoother  operations  in  areas  where 
X-ray  findings  are  mandatory.  For  special 
work  there  will  be  a  Polaroid  cassette  whicli 
will  give  a  processed  film  under  certain  con- 
ditions within  60  seconds. 

The  physical  therapy  department,  which 
will  be  an  added  department  of  the  hospital. 
Is  a  service  seldom  found  in  hospitals  of 
this  size.  This  will  be  the  only  such  In- 
stitution in  this  area  of  Alabama. 

The  laboratory  facilities  will  be  in  the  new 
unit  and  will  be  equipped  to  do  the  latest 
in  laboratory  procedures.  This  laboratory 
will  serve  other  hospitals  in  the  area  In  pro- 
viding specialized  work. 

This  hospital  will  be  completely  air  con- 
ditioned with  necessary  mechanical  facilities 
for  rooms  throughout  the  building  to  pro- 
vide the  maximum  comfort  for  patients. 
The  latest  in  heating  and  cooling  equipment 
is  being  installed  in  the  new  structure.  The 
emergency  room  is  being  relocated  into  the 
new  unit  so  that  It  will  be  in  the  closest 
proximity  to  the  major  traffic  lanes  of  the 
city. 

The  hospital,  which  is  a  city  within  itself, 
will  house  modern  laundry  facilities  provid- 
ing clean  and  sanitary  linens.  Each  patient 
In  the  hospital  will  use  about  10  pounds  of 
clean  linen  dally.  There  Is  adequate  store- 
room space  being  provided. 

Many  hours  of  planning,  selecting  colors, 
matching  furniture,  working  out  the  traffic 
fiow.  and  determining  the  best  location  of 
facilities  to  serve  the  largest  numl>er  of  peo- 
ple have  been  incorporated  in  the  planning 
This  unit,  which  we  are  dedicating  today. 
Is  a  start  on  an  institution  which  will  be 
modern  in  every  respect  and  will  stay  abreast 
of  current  medical  developments  and  will 
bring  to  Annlston  the  very  latest  In  hospital 
treatment. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  builders, 
the  architect,  the  contractor,  and  the  work- 
men whose  handiwork  we  see  In  this  beauti- 
ful structure. 

This  construction  is  typical  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  which  is  an  outstanding 
landmark  in  the  field  of  health  legislation. 
This  program  is  one  form  of  Federal-Stete 
cooperation  which  proves  that  there  are 
areas  in  which  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments may  Join  hands  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  out  of  a  total 
cost  of  over  tl, 800,000  for  this  new  addition, 
the  Federal  share  is  in  excess  of  $860,000. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  1962.  the  Federal  Government 
will  contribute  for  hospital  and  medical  fa- 
cilities construction  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama almost  >6>4  million. 

A  hospital  is  more  than  bricks  and  mor- 
tar. It  is  more  than  furniture  and  equip- 
ment. It  Is  a  place  where  health  services 
are  rendered  to  bed  patients  and  out- 
patients. It  is  important  not  only  because 
of  the  fact  that  breadwinners  are  restored  to 
health  but  also  in  terms  of  our  total  na- 
tloruil  economy.  Hospital  operations  are  the 
fourth  largest  industry  in  the  United  States 
with  expenditures  over  $8  billion  annually. 


Mankind  is  in  a  constant  battle  against 
disease  and  the  Congress  is  constantly  try- 
ing to  find  answers  to  the  ravages  of  cancer, 
heart  disease,  arthritis,  and  other  crippling 
and  killing  Illnesses. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Hill-Btirton  Act  is  now 
permanent  legislation  and  will  be  continued 
into  the  future  as  it  has  won  the  approval 
of  the  Congress.  Other  efforts  will  con- 
stantly be  made  to  expand  medical  services 
to  meet  new  challenges  on  the  health  front. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety 
on  which  I  serve  as  chairman  is  interested 
In  enlarging  medical  services  to  the  aged 
and  the  infirm  who  need  some  care  but 
require  less  than  full-time  hospital  services. 
We  are  seeking  to  provide  this  care  through 
the  Community  Health  Services  and  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1961.  This  will  furnish  new  and 
improved  home  nursing  services  which  will 
be  rendered  in  nursing  homes  and  in  the 
private  homes  of  the  patients. 

There  are  still  other  ways  of  looking  at  a 
hospital;  a  hospital  is  a  training  facility 
for  the  health  professions.  Interns  and  resi- 
dents, registered  and  practical  nurses,  thera- 
pists, and  others  receive  an  important  part 
of  their  professional  training  in  a  hospital. 
I  am  particularly  glad  to  know  that  our  own 
hospital  is  now  sponsoring  a  nursing  scholar- 
ship program  and  Is  providing  scholarship 
loans  to  10  nursing  students  in  schools  of 
their  choice. 

Otir  committee  is  very  much  aware  of  the 
great  need  for  more  health  personnel:  there 
is  a  shortage  of  doctors,  dentiste,  registered 
nurses,  practical  nurses,  and  other  health 
personnel.  In  a  few  days  our  committee  will 
start  hearings  on  legislation  recommended 
by  President  Kennedy  which  is  designed  to 
increase  opportunities  for  training  person- 
nel. The  contemplated  program  provides 
for  the  construction  of  medical,  dental,  os- 
teopathic, and  public  health  teaching  facili- 
ties. It  also  provides  for  scholarships  in 
these  fields. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Nurses  Training  Act  which 
will  provide  for  grants  in  the  form  of  scholar- 
ships to  Increase  the  supply  of  nurses.  This 
bill  is  awaiting  the  report  from  the  Surgeon 
General's  Commission  t)efore  further  action 
may  be  expected. 

Insofar  as  practical  nurses  are  concerned. 
Congress  during  the  last  session  enacted 
Public  Law  87-22  which  extends  to  July  1, 
1965,  the  program  of  Federal  aid  to  practical 
nurse  education  which  was  begun  In  1956. 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Initial 
authority  for  this  program  was  Included  in 
legislation  which  was  reported  favorably  by 
our  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  that  the  program  has  proved 
to  be  an  outstanding  success. 

A  hospital  is  not  only  a  facility  for  the 
treatment  of  diseases.  It  can  also  be  used 
as  the  focal  point  for  programs  for  the  pre- 
vention of  diseases.  Community  programs 
for  the  inoculation  of  children  against 
diseases  can  be  based  on  hospitals  as  to  the 
extent  that  adequate  facilities  for  such  pur- 
poses can  be  made  available.  We,  on  the 
committee,  agree  with  President  Kennedy 
that  every  child  should  have  the  benefit  of 
modern  medical  research  and  feel  that  im- 
provements in  the  field  of  prevention  should 
be  made  to  as  many  persons  as  possible. 
Our  committee  is  planning  to  consider  leg- 
islation authorizing  Federal  grants  for  com- 
munity projects  which  have  as  their  objec- 
tive the  inoculation  of  entire  age  groups  in 
such  communities  against  polio,  whooping 
cough,  measles,  tetanus,  and  other  diseases 
for  which  effective  vaccines  are  available. 

Our  experience  in  this  country  with  polio 
vaccine  has  demonstrated  that  the  avail- 
ability of  the  vaccine  by  itself  does  not  as- 
sure that  all  or  even  most  of  those  who  are 
in  the  most  susceptible  age  groups  actually 
will  be  Inoculated.     We  must  find  ways  to 
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BiaJce  certain  tiiat  Um  fruits  of  rescarcii  !:i 
Xtxt  prevention  oX  rtlir—  will  benefit  our 
cntirc  popuiation,  &nd  ttiat  large  aegBients 
of   our    populatioa    wlU   not   remetn    unpro- 

tf<-red    for    whiitever    the    reaeonA    may    be 
Ignorance,    lacii   oX   diligence,    lack   of   (aciH- 
ties,    and    perscxinel.    or    lack    of    financial 
means. 

Or.e  of  tbe  ooost  Important  efforts  ob  the 
purt  of  tbe  new  artm  t  n  latratiop  te  tbe  btll 
on  whicb  I  will  bold  hearto^  cai^lng  for 
the  creation  of  a  qcw  National  Institute  '•'. 
Healtn  In  tbe  Qeld  of  cblld  healtb.  Tbls 
Institution  °«iU  do  mitcb  to  Improve  tbe  lot 
of  handicapped  cbilctren-  tbe  blind,  deaf 
and  retarded  child  I  bclierc  tbta  new  Liti: 
wtU  receive  almi»t  unanunoos  suppiirt  lit 
the  Congress. 

Research  into  prevention  of  dl.seases.  h<">w- 
•vpr,  is  n.'t  the  only  field  of  preven'ion  in 
which  our  committee  baa  been  greatly  In- 
terested Our  hospitals  know  very  well 
that  accidents  take  i  frightful  toll,  and  th  it 
many  beds  are  i><^r)pied  by  vlctJnjs  nf  acrt- 
dents.  automobile  accidents,  Indnatnal  ac- 
cidents, and  accidents  In  the  home  I  h.^vi- 
ir'roduced  .h  bill  which  !s  now  pendmi;  be- 
fore our  c^imml't^e  'o  establish  .^t  the  Na- 
tional Ip.sti'vites  o.'  Health  a  National  Acci- 
dent Prevention  Center  I  feel  vory  s'rongly 
th.1t  expanded  research  In  this  field  can 
piiy  huge  dr.  idends  not  only  in  preserving 
human  health  and  happiness  but  also  In 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents  saved  The  cr.st 
of  aociden's  Is  star'llnt?.  and  we  can  do  a 
great  deul  more  than  we  have  been  dome: 
In  order  to  prevent  accidents  altogether,  or 
prevent  at  lea.st  the  wor^t  phy^l'Ml  and  eco- 
nomic harm  which  results  from  accidents 
Liist  but  not  least,  we  should  be  thinking 
of  hospitals  as  places  where  Individuals 
hia:h!v  skilled  In  different  health  pmresAions 
leiirn  to  work  aa  a  team  for  the  boaetit  ot 
the  p.itlents  as  well  as  for  purp(jses  of  Im- 
proving the  perform. mre  of  their  respective 
specialties  The  time  has  lung  p,tssed  when 
the  lone  practitioner  treated  patients  More 
and  more  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  dl.seases  requires  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  various  health 
profes.sii  ins  and  the  hospital  is  certainly  one 
of  the  places  where  such  cooperation  Is 
practiced 

A  huspital  In  the  best  sense  thus  Is  a 
facility  which  offers  endless  opportunities 
for  cooperation  — cocperailon  to  render  terv- 
Ices,  cooperation  to  conduct  research  coop- 
eration between  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  and  private  groups  to  m-tke  pos- 
sible the  construction  of  these  facilities 
cooperation  to  prevent  diseases,  and  coop- 
eration to  train  health  personnel. 

In  this  world  of  ours  where  cooperation 
l3  .so  badly  needed  to  assure  not  only  a  bf- 
ter  life  but  to  assure  survival  Itself,  m  this 
world— we  are  proud  yet  humble  to  point  to 
the  symbol  of  ci>)p>er  itioii  which  we  are 
dedicating    today 

W«  McsT  Not  Stop 

AH  .Annls'inlans  were  filled  wlt.h  a  sen.se 
of  pride  Sunday  afternoon  as  they  were 
given  the  privilege  of  Inspecting  our  new 
multlmlllion  dollar  hospital  It  wa.'i  well 
too.  that  prime  credit  for  such  an  exr-ellent 
lnstlt:ition  should  have  been  given  'o  W 
Boyd  Jones    a  leader  in   that  field 

But  wh:>  we  are  felicitating  .some  of  the 
other  le  Klers  w.ho  have  made  possible  this 
great  ad- ancement  In  public  health.  It  Is 
well  tn  If,,  k  bnck  .'^nd  give  a  tribute  to  some 
of  the  pi'  reers  in  hospltalizarion.  whose 
work  sbotild  no'  be  forgotten 

Prime  credit  in  'he  opinion  of  this  paper, 
should  go  to  the  Sellers  brothers  who  built 
and  operated  wha-  was  our  first  accredited 
Institution  of  th.>'  itind  Drs  Bowcck-Ic  and 
Huger  followed  In  the  wake  (.f  the  Sellers 
with  a  makeshift  h(«pital  In  the  old  Barr 
House  at  14:h  and  l.^-.^h:on. 


Tbat  Inatitutlou  baring  been  found  to  be 
Inadequate,  anotbcr  ^japital  building  wa-t 
erec'ed  at  l-'th  and  tv'iliUa.-d  But  tbat. 
too.  vaa  fouod  to  be  too  smail  f  rt  our  needs. 
•o  then  t.^e  city  as  a  wliole  undertook  tbe 
establiahment  of  an  accredited  hoapttal  at 
tbe   site   now    uaed    for   permanency. 

In  this  latter  niovemest  we  sbould  not 
forget,  il'ing  vl'li  tbe  doctors  tbe  laic  i'tn 
R.  K.  Nobic,  one-time  Acting  Surgeon  Oen - 
erai  of  tbe  U  .S.  Army,  and  t:.e  late  Col 
Cieorge  O  Connell,  w  ho  helped  iret  the  need- 
ed funds,  and  who  later  became  head  of 
public   healtb    :a    tbla   part    of    tbe    State 

There  were,  of  course,  many  olben  wh. 
helped  to  convert  the  W  W  Strtri^tellow 
home  en  ii.e  old  \nnu"i)n  High  .sch«.>ol  sue 
mt  I  a  nursine  home  for  which  p  irp<  si-  th«- 
jid  Sellers  buiiding  and  others  .ire  no*  be- 
irij?    u.-ed 

Th>-re  «er"  also  scores  it  ?  *xl  citl/.ens 
•*.ho  nelf)ed  to  bring  into  tiei.'itt  t.ne  excellen' 
■ .""  :  I."  •:  1*  *  .s  dedicated  Suiid.tv  ,A:nl 
.unor. .;  them  wrre  Senator  Lxstui  H:h.  ,i:  1 
<.'ongre$4ma:i  KtAiNrTH  Koaaars.  whi^  art- 
n  w  working  •  icether  in  the  Senati-  .mil 
House,  and  a  hofn  *•»•  sh<  ^ild  r-  •uemt'-r  a' 
•-  .•   tii.n    time 

Hosi»iTAl.   .A.xxcx    Opxnes.    IM\tcol.^rE    L  i«    I.s 

Fl.A.N.NCl> 

(By  James  Chlsum) 

Hospital  autborltles  expected  to  begin  mov- 
ing patients  into  the  new  addition  to  Anul«- 

ton  Memorial  Hospital  today. 

Dedication  ceremonies  were  held  Sundiiy 
f  r  the  addition  and  J  R  Frye.  assistant 
administrator,  said  some  patients  entering 
the  hospital  this  week  will  be  pl.iced  In  the 
sp.inking-new  wards  and  r'K)ms. 

Prve  estimated  that  up  to  5  OOO  people 
toured  the  four-story  addition  Sund.iy  afler- 
niKiu  f..llowing  the  dedication  ceremonies 
AppT<j»imately  1.000  persons  heard  a  dedlca- 
tlf>n  speech  by  Representative  Kr.NNtTH  Rob- 
erts rem.irki  by  local  offlcinls.  and  synibolu- 
acceptance  of  the  addition  by  the  h<ie»pltiil 
staff 

The  large  turnout  for  the  rites  was  prob- 
ably due  to  the  plenslng  weather  only  a  bit 
cloudy  when  the  ceremonies  b<»g-an  at  2  p  m  . 
with  the  svin  flashing  out  occiislonully.  and 
the  iir  out.s!d»  alm.ost  balmy  nfter  the  freez- 
ing tenipfra'nr^s    if  'he  pi^^t  w'-k 

Representative  Kf.nnftm  H..RrRTs.  in  a 
br.ef  d(»dlcat'  ry  iddr''ss,  l.Tuded  the  jieople 
who  had  .1  hai'.d  :n  building  the  new  addi- 
tion, cited  it  as  an  excellent  example  of  co- 
operation between  local.  State  and  Federal 
g  >,ernmen-s,  and  described  furthcomint;  leg- 
islation in  the  field  of  health 

Early  in  the  speech  the  Congressman  noted 
the  contributions  of  Senator  Lkttr   Hnr.. 

Citing  Ills  Kratefulness  th.it  the  .Sen.itor 
had  not  t)e<ome  a  d'-v 'or  RoHnrrs  said  "I 
know  he  W'-Ud  be  .i  wonderful  doct t  bur  I 
feel  that  in  his  n.ore  than  l^o  years  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  S'atfx^  he  h.n  ac- 
conipUshfd  even  more  in  i>ehalf  -f  r.he  ^ufTer- 
inn  pe<)ple  than  he  cr.uld  have  as  a  M;em>>er 
of  the  profession  of   the  healing  arts 

■' Tln.s  c  in:-,'.'-uc"i"n  is  tvpn  a:  of  the  Hlll- 
Burton  program  which  is  an  outstanding 
landmark  in  the  field  of  health  le^^li^lation." 
he  said,  adtllnk,'.  'Ihi.s  pt'^tcram  Is  one  forrn  of 
Fe<leriii-.-^late  t  oop'-ratl  >n  which  proves  thiit 
there  are  a.-eas  in  whii  h  the  Fe.leral  and 
State  governments  may  Join  hantts  for  the 
benerit    if  the  [>eople 

I'  ni:t,'ht  interest  you  to  know  that  for 
the  fi.scal  year  1962.  the  Federa:  Govermnen* 
will  contxibuie  for  hospital  and  medic. il  fa- 
cilities consUuction  In  the  State  of  Al.ibama 
almost  ♦tf'j  million"  Hobfrts  continued. 
He  told  his  audience  that  hi'spitoJ  opera- 
ti  'tis  are  the  f.jurth  largest  Industry  in  the 
Uni'ed  Snues  and  that  ex{>endi'ure«  m  the 
held   totrtl   over  %»   billion   e.ich    year. 

BILLS    ARE    LISTTD 

Pointing  to  the  effort*  of  Congress  In  flnd- 
irit;   an-swers   U.   the   problems  of   health,   the 


I*'  urtb  DtaVrict  Congressman  tbcn  described 
a   nun^ber  of  bills   and  sct«   In  tbe  fkeJd. 

"I  bave  intrrjduccd  a  bill  known  afl  the  Na- 
tional   Defense    Nuraea    Training    Act    whlcii 

w:::  provide  Te  grants  In  tbe  fom  trf  achol- 
arsbtps  to  Increase  the  lupply  of  Bunes  " 
be  said,  adding  tbat  the  bill  la  now  awaiting 
a  report  from  Uie  SurKcon -General's  Com- 
mission before  further  action  caa  be  taken 
on   It 

Referring  to  tbe  efforts  of  the  CaaaBiltt*«> 

^■■••r--  ■.•<■    ami    I-'  tv'.^w    Coounerce -of 

which    lie    Is   a   D.ember      RoamTs   aaM  acme 

lerislnUon    La   designed    to    prevent   diseases 

XHir  ('  nimltte*  is  planning  to  consider 
legislation  auti, orn-ing  Federal  grants  f  r 
ponununitv  pro)er's  which  have  as  titeUr  ob- 
Je'  uve  the  in.  <nila' ,.  n  if  entire  age  groups 
In  such  o  mmunltles  aicalnst  polio,  whooping 
loUgh  rr..- I  ..■■,  ti'.o.us  .ii.d  otlier  diseases 
for  whici.  eflecUTe  vactmes  are  svallabic.  ■ 
he  said 

One  of  'he  m"»t  In.j-w  x'.int  elTortii  on  the 
part  of  the  n-  w  a^lndnisTaf ion  la  the  bill 
on  which  I  will  hold  hearings  calling  frr 
the  rresion  of  ne'A  N.ntional  In^ltutrs  of 
Health  in  the  field  of  chiid  health,"  the 
C'  nirren  m  «n    said 

"This  Institution  w:.!  do  much  to  Improve 
the  lot  of  hamllcapped  children      the   blind 
deaf  and  retarded  child.  '  he  said,  adding.    "I 
believe     this     new    bill     will     receive     a!tn<>6l 
un.mimous  support   In  the   Congress  " 

Bill      Ls     INTBOODCKO 

Tlie  Represeiit.itive  said  he  hs«  alr^-adv 
Introduced  a  bill  to  est.iblish  a  "National 
Accident  I'r'venf :<.n  Center  '  at  this  In-tl- 
tiite 

HoBEFis  a  well-kn^.wn  ndvot^-ate  of  safety 
features  on  automobiles.  Wfw  presented  a 
plaque  at  the  hospitJ*;  dedication  ceremonies 
by  a  nationwide  insnrini-e  ''oni;>HnT.  rt'tni; 
his  "safety  crusade  •• 

Mnyor  George  Morris  of  .A-^nlston  Intr'"- 
durpd  Roberts  The  program  also  Included 
remarks  by  Don  Gray  clialrmaii  of  the  Cai- 
h  >un  County  Comml.ssion.  who  said  "We 
started  12  years  .igo  having  meetlng.s  ab<jUt 
this  addition,  and  this  Is  the  re. stilt  '* 

M.ircus  H w/e  rh.iirin.in  nf  Uie  hospital '.s 
board  of  truvtees.  presided  ver  the  cere- 
monies. He  Introduced  a  number  of  UjcoJ 
oflRcials  who  were  present,  read  a  congratula- 
tory telegnmi,  and  noted  the  receipt  of  others. 

The  Reverend  J  Phillips  Noble  pronounced 
the  Invocatiuii  and  Dr  R  Laurence  Dill  the 
benediction.  Weuibers  of  the  emergency 
and  rescue  squad  and  *he  lloy  Scouts  helped 
TLaltors  find  a  parking  plai:e  and  ladles  of  tbe 
hospital  auxiliary  at>«ii.U'd  in  cundU'  ting 
tours  ''f  the  new  addition. 


Vice  President  of  th«  United  States  Greets 
Hon.  Geor{e  P.  MiJIer,  of  CAlifornuiv 
on  His  71st  Birthday 


KX'It.-N.siON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

f      CM  iroBNIA 

IN  THF  111  irSE  OF  RErUESENTATlVEa 

Vu'ed'iesduy  January  31.  1962 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  uiianimous  consent  heretofore  granted 
me  so  U)  do.  I  arn  pleased  and  honored 
haviii^'  llif  pnvilPKr  of  presentlnR  to  all 
the  Members  of  thl.s  great  lefri.slatlve 
body  the  very  .significant  and  ^aclous 
letter  of  commendation  by  the  dJstin- 
rui.shed  Vice  President  of  the  United 
State.''  Hon.  Lyndon  B  Juhn.son,  under 
date  of  Jiinu.iry  30.  1©62.  to  my  di.stin- 


gulshed  colleague  from  California,  Hon. 
Georci  P,  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  sure  we  all  recognize  that  by 
previous  training  anc  activities  and  de- 
sire to  serve,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  my  native  Stai*  of  California  Is 
richly  endowed  with  the  qualities  neces- 
-sary  to  be  a  most  able  chairman  of  this 
very  strategic  committee. 

The  PS  portion  of  the  letter  ad- 
die.ssed  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  is  In  the  handwriting  of  this  dis- 
tinguished American  who  took  the  time 
and  trouble  and  so  graciously  sent  to 
Hon.  OcoitGi  P  MiLLEH  this  birthday 
message.  I  am  sure  we  all  join  with  and 
cordially  concur  in  the  birthday  greet- 
ings so  appropnately  conveyed  to  our 
California  colleague — even  though  it  is 
belated — on  account  of  hi.s  being  71  years 
voting. 

The  letter  follows: 

Thi   Vice  Puf-sident, 
Wwihxngton.  January  30.  1962. 
The   Honorable   Oeokge    P     Milleh. 
Chairman.    Science    and    Axtronnutica    Com- 
mittee.   U  S     Hoiixe    of    Repre^entatix-es. 
Washington,   D  C 
DcAB    Ml     Chaikman      Before   you   came  to 
the  Congress,  you  expressed  in  dynamic  and 
effective    action    your    keen    Interest    In    and 
iibiUty  to  conserve  s<.>nie  of  nature's  gifts  to 
mankind 

It  Is  not  only  api)roprlate,  It  Is  wonderful 
to  have  you,  at  71  years  young  on  the  front 
line  of  the  New  Frontier  -  outer  space  It 
Is  reassuring  to  have  you,  with  your  interest 
in  conserving  the  t>e8t  of  this  earth,  as  a 
leader  in  C(jnquerlng  the  unknown  and  In 
shaping  It  for  man's  future  best  interests. 
As  an  individual  and  as  your  colleague.  I 
am  deeply  appreciative  of  your  unselfish  de- 
votion and  your  dedicated  service.  And.  al- 
th<jugh  belated.  I  wish  you  a  happy  7l8t  and 
many,  many  more 

Sincerely.  I 

Lyndon  B    Johnson 
P5    -You   have  an   awesome  responsibility 
as  chairman  of  Space,  but  you  are  a  Just  and 
giKXl   man   and   you   will   discharge   it   well 


Rural  Radio  Threatened 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIL  WEAVER 

or    MEBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31.  1962 

Mr  WEAVER  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  what  could  be 
a  cnppling  blow  to  the  voice  of  rural 
America.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  at  the  moment  consider- 
ing a  proposition  which  could  forever 
silence  that  voice  as  we  have  known  it  for 
the  past  generation  or  more.  If  the 
Commission  acts  to  still  this  voice,  there 
will  be  a  great  void  in  the  lives  of  the 
farm  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  FCC  Docket 
14419,  a  proposal  to  amend  rule  3.87, 
dealing  with  the  so-called  daytime-only 
oi  daylight  broadcasters  in  this  country. 


The  idea  Is  to  limit  these  broadcasters  to 
the  period  from  ofBcial  sunup  to  ofDcial 
sundown  each  day. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  this  proposi- 
tion because  it  will  affect  the  everyday 
lives  of  many  thousands  of  my  constitu- 
ents, and  will  affect  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  others  who  have  chosen  to  live 
in  our  rural  areas.  These  are  the  men 
and  women  who  have  plunged  their  roots 
deep,  not  only  into  the  soil  of  our  Nation, 
but  into  its  history  and  its  future  as  well. 
The  farm  citizens  and  residents  of 
small,  somewhat  isolated  communities 
throughout  the  country,  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  early  morning  dehvery  of  a 
daily  newspaper.  In  large  part  they 
must  depend  for  early-morning  news  on 
the  local  radio  .stations  which  are  dedi- 
cated to  strictly  localized  service.  These 
stations  or>erate  on  low  power  for  the 
most  part  and  serve  as  their  primary 
market  area  a  very  limited  community. 
Because  their  market  area  is  .so  limited 
in  scope,  they  must  f>erform  services 
which  are  not  perfoi-med  and  cannot  be 
performed  by  other  radio  stations  across 
the  country — or  even  in  cities  located 
close  to  them. 

Many  farm  families  in  our  State  of 
Nebraska  have  written  to  me  and  have 
told  me  that  they  depend  for  their  daily 
planning  a.s  well  as  for  general  world 
news  and  entertainment  on  these  local 
daylight  broadcasting  stations.  The 
early  morning  weather  reports  are  of 
vital  concern  to  every  farmer.  He  must 
know,  for  example,  how  much  rain  has 
fallen  and  how  much  is  likely  to  fall  in 
the  area  immediately  surrounding  his 
farm  and  between  his  farm  and  the  near- 
est town  or  the  nearest  main  highway. 
He  cannot  afford,  through  lack  of  this 
knowledge,  to  mire  his  truck  or  other 
equipment  in  the  mud.  His  knowledge 
must  be  precise  and  it  must  be  strictly 
localized. 

Although  everj'  major  radio  station  in- 
cludes in  its  coverage  area  and  farm  ter- 
ritory some  market  information,  this  in- 
formation usually  deals  with  Chicago 
or  Kansas  City  quotations.  This  is 
material  of  importance  to  all  farmers. 
Equally  Important,  however,  is  precise 
knowledge  about  market  conditions  in  his 
immediate  area.  The  major  radio  sta- 
tions just  do  not  have  time  to  provide  the 
market  quotations  for  every  small  mar- 
ket across  America  and.  so,  the  farmer  is 
without  this  vitally  needed  information 
unless  he  can.  during  the  early  morning 
hours,  listen  to  a  local  radio  station. 

Again,  in  many  hundreds  of  cases,  the 
only  local  radio  station  is  a  daytime- 
only  station. 

Residents  in  small  towns  across  the 
country  also  gear  their  daily  lives  to  the 
information  which  they  can  get  only 
through  their  local  radio  stations.  In 
many  of  these  communities  there  are 
weekly  newspapers  or  afternoon  dailies. 
However,  the  morning  papers  must  come 
from  some  distant  point  and  contain  lit- 
tle that  is  strictly  local  in  the  way  of 
news. 

Likewise,  radio  stations  located  in 
some  distant  city  do  not  have  the  time  to 
devote  to  the  local  happenings  in  some 
small  town  in  Nebraska.  Let  me  cite  an 
example — just  one  of  many.    In  McCook, 


Nebr..  there  are  daytime-only  stations 
which  provide  local  news,  weather  re- 
ports, and  other  information.  The  full- 
time  stations,  to  which  the  people  can 
listen  with  the  greatest  ease,  are  located 
in  Denver,  New  Orleans,  and  Oklahoma 
City. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  these  sta- 
tions to  provide  a  list  of  parent-teacher 
workshops  that  might  be  planned  for 
McCook  that  morning,  or  some  meeting 
at  the  Red  Willow  County  courthouse 
which  might  be  of  extreme  importance 
in  McCook  but  would  not  create  a  ripple 
in  Denver,  New  Orleans,  or  Oklahoma 
City.  Obviously,  they  must  depend  in 
large  part — particularly  for  last-minute 
changes — on  the  local  stations  to  provide 
them  with  this  type  of  information. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  engineering  problems  involved  in  the 
postsunset  hours.  Interference  mounts 
rapidly  during  the  minutes  immediately 
after  sunset  and  continues  at  a  high  level 
until  about  midnight.  From  midnight 
on,  there  is  a  sharp  decline  in  the  amount 
of  interference  which  a  midwestern  or 
western  radio  station  can  make  in  the 
operation  of  any  station  to  the  east  of  it. 
In  fact,  in  the  hour  or  two  immediately 
preceding  sunrise,  the  only  possible  sta- 
tions where  interference  would  be  any 
serious  factor  at  all  would  be  those  sta- 
tions in  the  same  time  zone  with  the  day- 
light broadcaster. 

This  matter  has  been  before  the  Com- 
mission for  many  years.  Dozens  of  these 
daylight  broadcasters  have  had  their 
licenses  for  decades,  and  they  have  been 
renewed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Com- 
mission. Never,  until  now,  has  the  ques- 
tion of  interference  in  the  presunrise 
hours  been  such  that  the  Commission 
has  refused  to  renew  the  licenses  of  these 
stations  on  a  broad  scale. 

In  Nebraska  alone  there  are  some  15 
such  daylight  stations  outside  of  urban 
Omaha  which  would  be  affected  directly 
should  the  Commission  deny  them  the 
right  to  the  airwaves  prior  to  actual  sun- 
rise. Many  of  these  stations  are  old-line 
stations.  One,  I  can  cite,  WJAC,  Nor- 
folk, Nebr.,  has  had  a  license  as  a  day- 
light station  for  some  40  years.  There 
are  many  others  which  have  served  the 
public  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

Under  existing  rules,  these  stations,  or 
at  least  many  of  them,  have  the  right  to 
open  as  early  as  4  ajn.  They  do,  how- 
ever, have  to  close  down  at  sunset,  but 
at  least  can  provide  the  kind  of  early - 
morning  broadcasting  service  needed  and 
appreciated. 

These  stations  depend,  in  large  part, 
upon  this  early  morning  service  for  their 
operating  revenues.  I  have  been  told  by 
one  station  manager  that  If  his  station 
is  cut  back  to  sunrise -sunset  operations, 
it  will  cost  his  station  some  132  hours  of 
broadcast  time  monthly.  He  estimates 
that  this  will  immediately  lower  by  20 
percent  the  revenue  of  this  station  and 
because  of  this,  his  station  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  provide  early  morning  service 
and  thus  attract  the  early  morning  farm 
audience.  Therefore,  conservatively  it 
will  amount  to  a  further  10  percent  cut 
in  revenue  because  once  an  audience  is 
lost,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  regain  it. 
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\  All  of  this  will  mean.  I  am  afraid,  that 
his  station  wiD  have  to  cut  its  staff  by 
about  25  percent.  This  staff  cut  will 
mean  a  further  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  service  the  station  can  provide,  and 
the  circle  gets  more  and  more  viciou.s 

'I'hi.s  i.s  tho  .^toi>  uf  ju.st  one  riulu)  sta- 
tion. It  applies,  as  well,  to  station-, 
throughout  the  country.  It  will  be  re- 
pt-a'ed  time  and  time  aeain  across  cmr 
land  unless  the  Commission  sr»\s  fit  to 
follow  the  history  and  the  tradition  of 
the  past  and  allow  these  broadcasters  to 
fflam  their  present  operat.n^  hours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  they  are  allowed 
to  continue  pro',  idint;  this  servici-  and 
through  that  service  receive  a  normal, 
fair,  and  reasonable  revenue,  these  sta- 
tions one  by  one  a  ill  go  off  the  air.  The 
voice  of  rural  America  will  be  stilled — 
all  Americans  uiU  be  liie  losers. 


I 


Legislation  To   Protect  Consumers   From 
I  Monopolies 

I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

I  or    NEBR.\SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENT.ATIVE.S 
Wt'dne^day   January  31.  1962 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr 
Speaker,  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues and  for  those  who  may  be  in- 
terested, I  have  prepared  an  analysis  of 
bill  H.R.  9271.  This  bill  amends  the 
Sherman  Act,  Clayton  Act,  Norris-La- 
Ouardia  Act  and  Taft-Hartley  Act  to 
lift  antitrust  immunities  from  labor  or- 
ganizations and  to  mesh  congressional 
policies  in  order  to  preserve  desirable 
union  practices  and  to  prohibit  those 
specific  acts  which  are  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade. 

By  enumerating  specific  acts  which 
are  to  be  outlawed  by  unions  and  employ- 
ers. Congress  will  not  only  add  clarity  to 
what  is  lawful  and  unlawful,  but  will 
make  clear  the  basic  purposes  of  the  act. 
Amon^'  the  most  important  of  these  is 
the  purpose  of  preserving  collective 
bargaming  as  a  legitimate  and  important 
method  of  employer-employee  relations 
in  America. 

The    first    paragraphs    of    H  R.    9:^71 
point    out    the    detrimental    effects    of 
monopoly,  e.-ptxialiy  national  or  regional 
work  stoppages  caused  by  combinations 
of  empluyer.s  which  deal  with  combina- 
tions of  labor  organizations.     It  recites 
that   monopolistic  practices  engaged   m 
by  labor  or'-iani/.atiuns  or  by  employers, 
or  by  lx)th.  restrain  trade,  lessen  com- 
petition, and  le.ssen  local  labor-manage- 
ment  determination,    that   Oovernnu'nt 
intervention  into  strikes  does  not  elim- 
inate    monopolistic    combinations     and 
practices  which  are  their  cau.se:  that  in 
order   to   prevent   monopolistic   concen- 
trations of  bargaining  power,  strikes,  and 
interruptions  that  imperil  defense,  safety 
and  health,  it  is  intended  to  establish  a 
national  policy  to  limit  cumbmaliuns  of 
employees   of   particular   employers   and 
their  repre-sentatives  with  those  nf  other 
employers  and  their  representatives  and 


likewise  to  forbid  employers  to  combine 
as  to  collective  bargaining  matters  m  a 
manner  forbidden  to  employees  and 
their  representatives 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  section  1 
<jf  the  Sherman  Act — 26  Stat  209  1890  . 
15  use  1 — which  buns  every  contract, 
combination  and  conspiracy  m  restraint 
of  trade  The  amendment  .^i)fcities  that 
th'^  section  .sliall  apply  to  labor  oig.mi- 
/ations  wh.en  they  engage  m  ^uch  con- 
spiracies, combinations,  and  restraints 
by  defining  the  activities  covered,  which 
are  first,  interference-,  with  or  control  of 
production,  except  by  a  la-Aful  strike, 
or,  second,  limitations  on  the  number  of 
persons  who  mav  work  at  a  particular 
occupation,  trade,  or  calling;  or.  third. 
Lt)ntrolling  or  fixing  prices  that  employ- 
ers may  charge  for  their  gootls  or  serv- 
ices; limiting  the  area  m  which  or  the 
persons  Ihroueh  whom  there  may  be  dis- 
tribution of  goods  or  strvices,  or  limiting 
the  number  of  employers  who  may  en- 
gage in  a  particular  business  or  for  wiinm 
union  member-  may  work  -lawful  stiikes 
for  other  objectives  are  specifically  made 
exceptions;  or.  fourtli.  imposing  any 
featherbedding  practice  cau.-ing  employ- 
ers to  hire  more  than  needed  help,  to  pay 
for  services  not  performed  or  needed,  to 
pay  more  than  once  fur  services,  or  to 
restrict  the  use  of  products  or  materials 
Section  3  of  H  R  9271  adds  an  amend- 
ment to  section  2  —  15  U  S  C.  2 — of  the 
Sherman  Act  to  make  it  illegal  to  monop- 
olize, attempt  Uj  monopolize,  or  con- 
spire to  monop<jlize  trade  or  commerce 
among  the  States.  The  amendment 
makes  illegal  collective  bargaining  ar- 
ian.,ements:  first,  when  any  employer 
act.i  m  conceit  with  another  employer, 
second,  when  any  employer  and  a  lalxji 
organization  act  to  affect  the  collective 
bargaining  matters  of  another  employer, 
third,  wh.ich  permit  any  labor  organiza- 
tion currently  representing  employees  of 
one  employer  to  represent  or  attempt  to 
represent  employees  of  another  employ- 
er, fourth,  which  allow  labor  organi/a- 
tioiLs  to  obtain  bari-'aining  concessions 
from  an  employer  even  though  such  or- 
ganizations are  afRliated  with  the  same 
federation  unless  they  represent  t  m- 
p'oyees  only  of  a  single  employer. 

Section  3  does  not  forbid  bargainin;? 
by  empluyer.^  combining  with  each  otlier 
or  labor  unions  combining  to  bargain 
w  .til  employers  within  a  single  standard 
metropolitan  area  as  defined  m  the 
Standard  Industrial  Clas.-ification  Man- 
ual provided  that  the  places  of  em- 
ployment m  the  affected  industry  within 
such  area  do  not  constitute  more  than 
25  percent  of  an  entire  industry  and  tho 
uivJ  involved  has  been  found  appropriate 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Two  or  more  employers  arc  treated  as 
one  under  section  3.  moreover,  where 
there  is  common  voting  stock  control 
and  they  operate  as  one  employer.  An 
employer  and  union  are  therefore  or- 
■,ani/ationally  equal  m  their  bargain- 
ing. 

Both  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers are  expressly  allowed  to  ex- 
change bargaining  information,  make 
surveys  and  afTiliate  with  national,  re- 
published by  the  U  .S  Department  of 
C  .niniorcp   B^ire.iu  ot  Census. 


gional.  or  iiitei  national  bodies  of  such 
as  long  as  the  collective  bargalninK  ac- 
ta ilies  are  not  si  bject  to  control,  ap- 
proval, or  financial  support.  Penalties 
are  set  forth  for  violation  of  section  3. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  incorporates  refer- 
ences m  the  Clayton  Act  '38  Stat.  730 
(1914  I.  15  use.  17.  29  U.S.C.  52'.  and 
the  NoMi.>-LaGuardia  Act  (47  Slat.  70 
'1932'  29  use  101  115'  into  the  new 
pi()\i.si(i!'.v  (jf  Hit  'j^71  amending  the 
Sherman  Act.  The  add»d  language  prf>- 
vides  that  the  pro\i.siui.s  ol  }{  R.  9271 
shall  have  effi-ct  with.uut  ugaid  to  re- 
luted  stx'tiuns  6  ai:ii  JO  uf  the  Clayton 
Act  and  without  ie^.»:d  to  the  Nuiris- 
l.aGuardia  Anti-In 'uni  tiun  Act. 

Section  5  of  H  R  9271  anuiuls  relevant 
sections  G  and  20  of  the  Clayti.in  Ait  by 
specifically  providm  ;  tliat  liuy  shrill  not 
nullify  tlie  provi'-ions  of  llie  Sherman 
Act,  as  amendtd  Section  6  adds  lan- 
guage to  the  Norri-.-LaCiuardia  Act  to 
jjrovide  .•>pecifical!y  llial  it  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  activities  made  illegal  by  .section 
1  or  section  2  b'  of  the  Sheiman  Ait  as 
amended 

Section  6  of  the  bill  specifies  lh.it  it 
shall  have  no  effect  on  .vclion  16  of  the 
Clayton  Act — such  section  16  giving  the 
.vpec  fie  right  of  injunctive  relief  with 
respect  to  threatened  loss  or  dama  -e 
frnm  antitrust  violations  The  Noriis- 
I-iGuardia  Act  s  agency  rule  wluch  re- 
t;uires  clear  pro<jf  of  actual  participa- 
tion, authorization  or  ratitlcation  to  hold 
an  organization  le^ixjnsible  for  unlaw- 
ful acts  of  officers,  members  or  agents, 
IS  made  inapplicable  to  injunction  pro- 
ceedings affected  by  the  .section 

Section  7  of  the  b:ll  amends  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  by  prohibiting  barga-nin;' 
units  which  include  employees  of  more 
than  one  employe:,  but  allowing  .•■uch 
multiple  units  of  employeis  and  organi- 
.'ation  of  emplovets  of  more  than  one 
employer  m  single  standard  metropoli- 
t.in  areas  if  the  places  cif  employment 
involved  do  not  constitute  more  than 
25  i>eiceiit  of  any  iiulustiy.  Provision 
IS  al-so  made  that  where  there  i."!  com- 
mon stinrk  control  and  operation  a.s  pait 
of  an  eiiti'rpiise,  two  or  more  employers 
m.iy    be   di-emed   one   employer. 

Any  labor  or'-'ani/atmn  that  repre- 
.sents  employees  of  more  than  one  em- 
ployer may.  within  6  months,  designate 
a  local  or  other  sulxiivi.>ion  as  its  suc- 
ces.sor  to  represent  the  employees  of  any 
such  employer.  Nothir.  •  in  the  amend- 
ment shall  authorize  or  compel  the 
NLRB  to  combine  employes  into  .single 
units  which  have  been  constituted  pi  >  - 
viously  as  plant,  craft,  or  departmental 
units. 

Section  8  pro\,des  th.at  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Sherman  .Act  s  section  2'b' 
'3' — which  forbid  labor  organi7ntir>ns 
from  repiesentmg  employees  of  more 
than  one  em.ployer — is  to  become  ef- 
fective within  6  months  after  enactment. 

Section  9  specifically  prote^cts  the  rierht 
of  the  ln(hvu!ual  employee  or  the  right 
of  a  group  of  emplovt^s  to  quit  work  for 
any  reason  or  because  of  danperous 
wot  king  conditions. 

Section  !0  st.Ttes  sp«'ciflcally  that  the 
NLRB  IS  not  authorized  or  required  to 
place  all  of  an  employer's  employees  in 
a  single  unit  or  to  combine  former 
st'parate   plant,   craft,   or  departmental 


units  into  one  unit;  al.so  that  partus 
are  not  excused  from  bargaining  with 
it  spcct  to  a  unit  defined  as  appropriate 
under  the  amended  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  nor  allowed  to  force  any 
per.s<in  to  bargain  with  respect  to  a  unit 
not  defined  as  ai^propnate 

Section  11  of  H  R,  9271  .sets  forth 
for  •'employer.'*  "employee,"  "labor  or- 
ganization," and  "affictmg  conmiercc" 
the  same  meanings  that  the  amended 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  gives 
Uuin 

Section  12  exempts  those  employers 
and  eiiiiiloyees  now  covered  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  from  the  amend- 
ments here  set  forth 

When  mo.<;t  of  all  tlie  imploycrs  in  an 
indu.-^tiy  dial  with  a  sinyle  uiiion.  each 
Ls  ria.-><jnubly  cirtain  that  the  union  will 
enforce  substantially  similar  demands 
against  his  competitors.  Con.sequently, 
as  long  as  each  Ls  reasonably  certain 
that  overhead  costs  will  be  either  ab- 
.sorbed  by  all  fliTns  or  passed  along  to 
hijack  the  public  m  the  form  of  higher 
prices,  each  is  more  willing  to  .siibm.t 
to  th.e  labor  organi/ation's  dtmands. 

Tlie  incentive  for  an  employer  to  re- 
sist unreasonable  and  extravagant  de- 
mands is  likely  to  be  more  if  there  were 
greater  danger  th.at  his  concessions 
might  put  him  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage. The  employers'  lessened  re- 
sistance reduci  s  mat(  rinlly  the  protec- 
tion that  employers  .should  jirovidc  to 
consumers  a'Tainst  uneconomic  demands 
(•f  lai)or  monopolies 

When  employers  combine  torether  to 
b.irvain  collectively,  each  may  be  certain 
that  he  and  his  comi)etitors  suffer  the 
same  costs  nf  labor.  TTierc  simply  are 
no  limits  to  the  concessions  they  make, 
pas>-ing  the  cost-s  on  to  the  public,  as  long 
.!s  they  do  not  price  themselves  out  of 
the  market  The  le.s.-ened  incentive  to 
resi.'^t  uneconomic  deniands  because  of 
equal  assessment"  against  comp>etitors 
means  that  the  public  suffers  not  only  a 
Ivh.er  price  but  also  must  bear  the  price 
of  reduced  outptit.  Any  restrictive  prac- 
tices and  featherbeddin!!  provisions  in 
r.e.'otiated  contracts  are  no  less  uneco- 
nomic than  excessive  demands.  H  R. 
9271  will  prevent  these  hindrances  and 
protect  the  consumer.  It  will  al.so  help 
to  eliminate  national  emergency  strikes. 

Tlieie  are  .several  ways  to  deal  with 
.Mi-called  emergencies  due  to  reeional. 
industrywide,  or  national  strikes.  The 
leuislntive  and  executive  branches  have 
tried  several  ways  already.  In  1946  the 
Pre-ident  asked  Congress  to  authorize 
him  to  draft  striking  railway  employees 
into  the  Army  and  force  them  to  work; 
in  1947  Congress  pas.sed  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  which  contains  an  in.junction  provi- 
sion which  has  been  u.sed  19  times,  al- 
though the  deficiency  of  that  law  is  ob- 
viously the  end  of  the  80-day  injunction 
period  The  President  has  tried  fact- 
flndmu-  m  steel,  but  we  had  a  strike  any- 
way We  have  tried  White  House  inter- 
vention which  some  call  conciliation  and 
others  call  fascism  The  War  Labor  dis- 
putes of  World  War  II  provided  for  .sei- 
zure but  it  did  not  prevent  strikes  or  even 
di.scourage  them. 

But,  in  all  of  the.se  attempts,  instead 
of  goinR  to  the  root  of  our  problem  we 
have   been    trimming   off   the   branches. 
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We  have  been  using  exi^edienLs  and  have 
not  attacked  the  problem  itself.  H.R. 
9271  attacks  monopoly  power  and  will  in- 
directly limit  the  undesirable  effects  of 
strikes  themselves.  It  would  affect  the 
results  of  labor  monopoly  which  year 
after  year,  with  or  without  the  conniv- 
ance of  employers,  stifles  competition  by 
forcing  uniformity  of  labor  costs  and 
increases  in  excess  of  productivity  upon 
the  consumer.  My  bill  discourages 
monopolistic  combinations  by  employers 
or  unions  to  restrain  trade. 

I  would  deny  the  great  national  and 
international  liiiions'  power  to  bring 
pressure  to  dictate  terms  throughout  an 
mdustry  or  region.  I  would  do  this  by 
restoring  collective  bargaining  to  the 
company  level,  where  the  employer  and 
the  representatives  cf  his  employees  can 
bargain  and  reach  agreement  in  the 
light  of  their  wishes,  their  needs,  their 
circumstances;  and  not  according  to  the 
dictates  of  the  labor  leader  far  away 
from  the  workinpman. 

I  would  prohibit  employers  from  com- 
bining to  accomplish  results  that,  if  not 
disguised  as  collective  bargaining,  our 
antitrust  laws  would  forbid.  When  em- 
ployers agree  upon  threat  of  strike  to  a 
uniform  industrywide  wage  cost,  they 
fix  that  cost  just  as  surely  as  they  would 
get  together  and  fix  any  other  cost  or 
the  price  of  a  commodity. 

I  would  not  abolish  national  or  inter- 
national unions.  I  would  not  forbid 
them  to  furnish  wage,  statistical,  or 
other  information  to  their  locals,  similar 
to  the  manner  in  which  trade  associ- 
ations furnish  information  to  their 
members. 

Let  me  refer  you  to  an  imminent  prob- 
lem in  the  steel  industry.  The  collective 
bargaining  agreements  of  the  steel  com- 
panies expire  on  June  30,  1962.  A  strike 
is  a  possibility  and  some  t>elieve  a  proba- 
bility. We  are  informed  that  this  Na- 
tion will  suffer  an  unbalanced  Federal 
budget  if  there  is  a  steel  strike.  Every- 
where people  are  asking  whether  a  strike 
will  occur. 

There  is  more  to  be  concerned  about 
than  a  strike.  We  must  be  concerned 
about  price  stability  and  wage  stability. 
We  must  be  concerned  about  foreign 
products  made  of  steel  competing  in 
price  with  ours. 

The  president  of  the  United  Steel 
Workers  Union  has  already  served  no- 
tice that  the  chief  goal  of  the  union  is 
a  4-day,  32-hour  workweek  with  wage 
increases,  as  well  as  fringe  increases. 
But.  President  Kennedy  indicated  that 
he  is  for  a  40-hour  week,  and  that  he 
wants  the  steel  companies  to  hold  the 
line  on  prices.  He  wants  unions  to  hold 
wage  increases  down  to  the  gain  in  pro- 
ductivity to  prevent  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  a  reduction  to  a  32- 
hour  week,  with  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  output,  but  with  an  increase  in 
pay  and  fringe  benefits,  hold  the  line  on 
wages  that  now  average  $3,22  per  hour — 
so  that  prices  can  be  held  down?  We 
understand  that  it  will  not. 

I  believe  that  industrywide  use  of  the 
Steelworkers  ixjwer  over  wages  and 
fringes  cannot  be  challenged  under  pres- 
ent law.  I  believe  under  my  proposal 
that  union  power  can  be  challenged,  and 


yet  collective  bargaining  and  the  right 
to  sti-ike  to  back  up  demands  continued. 
H.R.  9271  would  have  each  company  and 
union  working  out  its  own  agreement ; 
agreements  would  be  made  with  an  eye 
toward  competition  and  not  connivance 
or  prior  knowledge  of  a  competitor's 
price  of  labor.  Each  union  might  strike, 
but  making  it  possible  to  have  different 
contract  expiration  dates  would  make  it 
likely  that  strikes  would  he  limited  in 
.scope  to  single  companies.  This  Nation 
would  not  have  to  contend  with  all  the 
companies  in  an  industry  involved  in  a 
.strike  causing  widespread  disruptions  of 
national  emergency  proportions. 

This  Nation  is  concerned  with  this  big 
union,  big  power  problem.  They  are 
concerned  with  a  balance  of  power  be- 
tween labor  and  management.  They 
want  to  preserve  capital  and  labor  and 
collective  bargaining  with  a  minim.um 
of  Government  intervention  or  interfer- 
ence. Yet.  they  know  that  the  right  to 
collective  bargaining  is  the  right  to  strike 
to  back  up  demands  made.  They  want 
to  presen-e  this  right.  I  believe  my  bill, 
H.R.  9271,  is  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion because  it  preserves  collective  bar- 
gaining but  meets  the  problem  of  mo- 
nopoly power  and  national  emergency 
strikes. 


The   Consamer   and   the    Department   of 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1962 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  heartening  to  read  that  the  interest 
of  the  administration  in  the  consumer 
and  his  problems  continues.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman  recently  ad- 
dressed the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  a  great  portion  of  that 
address  was  concerned  with  the  stake 
of  the  consumer  in  the  program  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  r>ortion 
of  that  speech  be  printed  in  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  suspect  th.it  one  of  tlie  best  kept  secrets 
in  Washington  is  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  carries  out  more  activities  which 
are  of  direct  benefit  or  Indirect  service  to  the 
consumer  than  any  other  department  or 
agency  in  the  Federal  Government. 

A  congressional  committee  last  year  sur- 
veyed the  various  services  performed  specifi- 
cally in  the  consumer's  Interest  and  found 
that  one  out  of  every  six  is  a  Job  which  Agri- 
culture does. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  we  spend 
a  greater  amount  from  our  annual  budget 
for  direct  consumer  services  tban  any  de- 
partment or  agency.  In  fact,  1  out  of  every 
10  employees  In  the  Department  Is  primarily 
assigned  to  protecting  or  advancing  the  con- 
sumer's interest. 

I  do  not  say  these  things  to  Impress  you 
with  the  money  we  spend  or  the  number  of 
things  we  do.  I  say  these  things  to  make 
one    point    which    very    few    people    in    this 
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country  today  fully  appreciate:  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  playi  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant role  In  the  dally  life  of  every  Ameri- 
can— not  Juat  those  who  live  on  the  farm. 
Yet.  the  impression  which  many  urban  fami- 
lies have  Is  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Lb  concerned  only  with  farming  and. 
therefore,  rarely  touches  their  day-to-day  ac- 
tivities. 

By  the  time  the  Kennedy  administration 
arrived,  the  farmer  had  become  one  of  the 
most  misunderstood  of  Americans  and  the 
Department  was  viewed  as  more  of  a  gigantic 
atorage  bin  than  a  department  serving  both 
farm  and  city. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  many  people,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  cities  and  off  the  farms, 
failed  to  recognise  the  magnificent  power 
which  the  farmer  had  given  the  Nation  In  his 
ability  to  produce  an  abundance  of  food  and 
aber — enough  so  that  for  the  first  tUne  In  the 
history  of  man  we  can  see  clearly  that  famine 
and  hunger  no  longer  need  to  be  feared 

Nor  U  It  surprising  that  Americans  are 
only  beginning  to  realize  that  farm  products 
are  responsible  for  one  quarter  of  all  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States.  Our  country 
is  the  leading  exporter  of  food  and  fiber — 
and  without  this  trade,  our  favorable  bal- 
ance of  payments  would  be  seriously  im- 
paired. 

Nor.  I  suppose.  Is  it  surprising  that  the 
consumer  activities  and  services  of  the  De- 
partment either  are  taken  for  granted  or  are 
luxreognlzed.  even  though  without  them 
the  American  people  would  have  to  buy 
meat  without  any  assurance  of  quality  and 
would  find  outdoor  recreational  opportu- 
nities more  limited  and  probably  very  ex- 
pensive 

Let  me  describe  for  you  some  of  the  con- 
sumer activities  carried  out  dally  in  every 
section  of  the  country  under  the  direction 
of    the   Department   of    Agriculture. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  that  we  h.ive 
a  consistently  high  quality  level  of  meat  and 
poultry  available  Ui  consumers  is  the  fact 
that  all  meat  .4nd  poultry  handled  in  inter- 
state commerce  is  inspected  by  some  5.OJ0 
trained  Inspectors  who  reject  diseased  ani- 
mals and  unfit  carcasses  from  processing 
Into   food   products 

In   addition,    many    of   the   food    commod- 
ities purchased  in  supermarkets  and  grocery 
scores  are  graded   and   labeled    under  super- 
vision    of     Department     employees        These 
grades,    such    as      U3DA    Choice"    for    beef. 
"Grade    A"    for    poultry,    and    "US     Fancy' 
for    fruit    and    vegetables,    are    standards     if 
quality  that  shoppers  can  and  do  depend  on 
Whi;e  agricultural    research  often   is  con- 
sidered   primarily   of    benefit   to   the   farmer 
one  of  the  most  logical  arguments  that  can 
be  made  for   it   is   that   the  consumer   today 
can  buy  a  wider  variety  of  food  and  clothing 
only  because    -f  the   progress  made   through 
rfsearrh       Becau.se   of   ir     we   are   constantly 
developing   befter  strains  of  crops,   livestock 
and  poultry  .is  well  a.s  new  pr'xlucts  to  meet 
cfiangliig    consumer    taates 

We  often  hear  of  Industries  today  which 
make  the  bulk  of  their  sales  in  products 
not  In  existence  10  years  ag )  In  agncul- 
tv^re.  many  of  the  varieties  of  crops  now 
b<'lr:g  thrown  were  not  even  known  to  farm- 
ers 10  years  ago  Yet  they  must  have  them 
t  day  because  the  '  <\d  strains  have  virtually 
been  wiped  out  by  disease  -and  without  the 
new  varieties,  consumers  would  1"  ive  less 
choice   and   probably    higher   prices 

Agricultural  research  has  put  many  famil- 
iar fo<xl  pri-xlucts  within  the  easy  reach  of 
consumers  An  outstanding  example  of 
production  effli^lenry  is  the  country's  broiler 
industry  In  1940  It  took  13  weeks  to  pr  >- 
dure  a  3-pound  broiler  Now  only  9  week.^ 
are  required  and  we  can  do  It  on  half  .la 
nuK-h  feed  as  in  1940  Mfjst  American  con- 
si;niprs  al.so  have  benefited  from  develi^p- 
ment  of  the  fivmlly-slzed  turkey  and  U-aner 
pork  products  from  the  meat-type  hog 


I  am  sure  that  farmers  will  agree  with 
the  economists  that  the  benefits  of  research 
to  produce  more  efficiently  have  largely 
passed  through  the  farmer  to  the  consumer 
Broilers  and  turkeys,  for  example,  have 
never  been  so  low  In  price  as  m  the  past 
year 

Consumers'  needs  have  encouraged  the 
research  development  of  such  convenience 
foods  as  frozen  concentrated  fruit  Juices, 
potato  granules  and  Hakes,  powdered  eggs. 
and  cake  mixes 

Chemists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
also  have  had  a  leading  part  In  developing 
the  techniques  of  fiame-proofing  cotton 
and  making  it  resistant  to  soil  and  rot  It 
has  been  made  water  repellent  and  wash- 
and -wearable  Because  of  these  findings, 
cotton  Is  competing  favorably  with  the 
synthetic  fibers,  both  in  wearing  apparel  and 
for  industrial  uses 

Just  last  week  the  Department  announced 
two  new  developments  in  treatment  of 
cotton  fiber  One  is  a  procedure  whlrh  will 
make  collars  and  culTs  on  men's  wash -wear 
shirts  last  longer  -  a  development  which  will 
please  the  wives.  I'm  sure  The  ..^ther  Is  a 
single  treatment  process  that  gives  cott<jn 
wash-wear  properties  at  the  same  time  It 
dyes,  starches,  and  adds  other  finishing 
agents  to  the  fabric 

Thus.  I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  agri- 
culture provides  many  services  whlrh  are 
Indispensable  to  the  c^n.sumer  in  this  d.iv 
ar.d  a<e.  and  In  addition  has  succeeded 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  man  s  Imagi- 
nation in  providing  an  abundance  of  f.^xl 
and  fiber  at  reas'inable  costs 

Since  becoming  Secretarv  nf  Agriculture 
I  have  sought  to  carry  this  une  simple 
message  to  the  families  of  America  whij 
live  In  our  cities  and  suburbs  I  consider 
It  one  of  the  most  important  tiusks  that 
we  who  are  mncerried  with  the  future  of 
agriculture   can   undertake 

Pu<id  Is  one  of  our  most  ibundant  and 
plentiful  resources,  and  it  is  reasonably 
priced  It  Is  a  barKaln  in  relation  to  the 
cost  of  other  things  which  the  .^merlcan 
public  buys  But  after  years  ol  being  told 
that  the  farmer  Is  taking  advari'aRe  of  the 
consumer  the  city  dweller  is  reluctant  to 
believe   these   f.tcts 

Yet.  the  facts  are  there  U)  substantiate 
th.it  food   Is  a  bargain 

The  retail  value  of  farm  frxxl  pr-Klucts 
as  reported  In  market  basket  calculations 
m  rjril.  w  ts  mlv  4  percp'it  higher  than  It 
WAS  10  years  earlier  (1951>  Tet  living 
costs  generally  had  risen  ij  percent  In  that 
-s.ime    period 

Ciuse  of  the  sm.Uler  rise  In  food  osts 
w.is  the  fact  that  farm  value  of  that  same 
:  <  ■<!  dechried  19  p'^rcent  In  the  10  years 
Breaking  it  down  by  commodities  'he  re- 
tall  value  of  dairy  pr'>duct^  in  the  market 
b.Lskct  w-i-s  up  10  percent  in  the  10  yejirs 
while  firm  vrtlue  was  down  6  percent  M(.Bt 
extreme  example  Is  p. -viitry  and  egjfs  ..n 
which  retail  value  dropped  27  percent  in 
the  10-year  period  and  farm  value  dropped 
even   more     .16  percent 

Let  me  repeat  the  total  figure  agai:.  He- 
tall  value  of  farm  fo<^Kl  prcxlu^ts  w.is  up  .>niy 
4  percent  In  1961  over  1951  while  farm  value 
of  the  same  foods  had  dropped  U*  percent 
And  this  At  a  time  when  all  living  costs  had 
gone  up  1')  percent  in  the  10  years. 

VV'>uld  you  not  say  then  thit  re!,itlvely 
spe.Jclng.  food  Is  a  bargain?  Another  way 
to  C'-mp«re  it  is  with  wages  for  factory  lab<.)r 
In  1947-49  It  Uxik  ,59  hr;urs  of  pay  from  fac- 
tory work  t.1  b\iy  a  m.>n'h's  supply  ,.if  f<Kxl 
for  an  average  family  Today  It  takes  only 
38  h  )urs  'f  fa<t»ry  pay  — a  third  less — to  buy 
the  same  amount  of  food 

I  believe  that  we  ran  make  the  case  that 
the  Consumer  has  an  important  stake  in 
agricultiue.  but  I  emphasize  that  un;<>8«  we 
make    it   no   urie    el.se    will    do   it    for    lis 


ExacUy  100  years  ago  this  year.  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  established  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  signing  the  act 
creating  the  USDA,  he  spoke  of  It  as  "the 
peoples  Department  "  That  phrMc  U  even 
m,)re  appropriate  today  in  many  ways  than 
It  was  in  Lincoln's  time,  for  ours  truly  U  the 
people's  Department. 

The  services  which  agriculture  perform* 
In  f.Kxl  and  forestry  are  of  direct  and  pri- 
mary benefit  to  the  consumer  We  are  con- 
sidering recommending  in  this  centennial 
year,  therefore,  that  the  name  by  which  the 
Department  Is  identified  be  broadened  to  In- 
clude there  imp<jrtant  Interests 

I  als«.)  believe  that  it  Is  about  time  now  to 
bet{ln  organizing  and  coordinating  the  many 
and  varied  services  which  the  Department 
performs  for  the  consumer  as  a  means  first. 
of  injuring  that  vigorous  action  be  continued 
U-)  protect  and  advance  the  consumer's  In- 
teresu  where  the  Department  U  responsible; 
second  of  providing  more  adequate  informa- 
tion vo  Consumers  regarding  tho«e  services 
they  can  get  and  shijuld  expect  to  obtain: 
and.  third,  of  pinpointing  the  need  for  ad- 
dUL.n.il  servires  a:  the  time  the  need  arise* 
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Mr    PUCINSKI      Mr    Speaker,   today 

marks  the  7.5Lh  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  G«  n  Wladimir  Krr.yzanowskl,  highly 
praust-d  hero  of  the  American  Civil  War. 

It  i.s  fitting  that  we  should  pay  tribute 
in  Congress  today  to  this  Polish  patriot 
who  came  to  our  .^hore.s  at  an  early  age. 
imbued  with  the  ideals  of  freedom  and 
liberty,  and  joined  the  great  cause  In  the 
Civil  War  when  the  very-  foundation  for 
those  freedom,s  wa^s  being  threatened  by 
internal  strife 

In  payini;  tribute  to  General  Krzy- 
/anow.ski  on  this  75th  anniversary  of  his 
death,  we  again  have  an  opportunity  to 
reflfH-t  uix)n  thp  men  and  women  of  many 
natiun.s  wh.u  have  contributed  so  much 
toward  tl.i-   development  of  our  United 

Sl.it«'.s 

General  Kizyzanowski  was  born  in 
Roznowo  Poland  He  grew  up  in  an  era 
when  his  native  land,  just  as  today,  was 
enslaved  by  Poland'^  warring  neighbors. 
But  the  mdonulable  spirit  for  freedom  so 
characi«'ri.-,tic  of  the  Polish  people 
throuKh  Uieir  l.OCO  years  of  history  found 
true  expresMon  in  young  Krzyzanowski, 
who.  from  his  early  youth,  helped  or- 
Kani/«-  strong  student  underground 
movt-ments  to  rid  his  native  land  of  her 
oijpressor.s 

In  1846,  when  he  was  branded  a  con- 
spirator and  hunted  by  the  .'^ecret  police, 
the  youthful  Krzyzanow.skl  fled  to 
Amf'rica  He  came  here  as  a  humble 
immigrant  at  the  age  of  22  and  imme- 
diately took  on  the  difficult  task  of  learn- 
ing the  Enkjli.sh  language.  Under  the 
mcxst  difTicult  conditions,  he  completed  a 
course  in  engineering,  and  because  of  his 


pJiysical  strerunth  and  burning  desire  to 
succeed,  he  took  on  the  tedious  job  of 
helpinc  chart  railroad  lines  as  our  Na- 
tion expanded  westward. 

His  career  was  interi-upted  by  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  Wai,  ai^d  2  days  after 
PreMdent  Lincoln  s  f^rst  proclaraation,  he 
volunteered  a.s  a  private,  but  quickly  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  captain  of  hi.s  own 
comiwny,  which  was  made  up  for  the 
mo.-^t  part  of  men  from  the  Wa.shington 
area. 

Tl'.frr  were  two  ba.slc  reasons  which 
prompted  this  young  .soldier  to  join  the 
Union  Army  at  once.  First  was  his 
.strong  love  of  freedom  With  the  indig- 
nity of  servitude  spent  in  enslaved  Po- 
land a.s  a  youth  deeply  rooted  in  his 
mcmury.  Krzyzanow.ski  pledged  himself 
to  help  save  Uie  freedom  he  came  to 
kjiow  and  respect  in  America.  The  sec- 
ond reason  was  his  knowledge  of  engi- 
neering, which  later  proved  invaluable 
to  the  Union  Army 

Today,  75  years  after  hi.s  deatli.  Gen- 
eral Kr/yzanowski's  dedicaUon  to  the 
cauit.'  of  freedom  is  rightfully  a  soui'ce 
of  iiu>piiaHou  not  only  to  Americans  of 
Pi  lush  descent,  but  to  all  Americans  who 
see  our  freedoms  threatened  by  the  in- 
sidious movement  of  international  com- 
muni'^ir..  In  h.i.s  devotion  to  the  dignity 
of  man.  his  ^reat  attributes  as  a  soldier 
m  defen.se  of  liberty,  his  threat  personal 
.sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  freedom,  we  of 
this  generation  and  future  generations 
ciui  find  stiength  and  courage  to  sustain 
us  in  our  pre.<^nt  hour  of  danger. 

In  the  fall  of  1861,  Krz>-zanowski  took 
over  the  command  of  the  58th  New  York 
Infantir.  with  Uie  rank  of  colonel.  His 
regiment  was  attached  to  Blenkers  Di- 
vision, then  encamped  at  Hunter's 
Chapel.  Va.  He  took  part  m  Fremont's 
•  hunt"  after  Stonewall  Jackson  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  in  the  spring  of  1862. 
and  distincuished  himself  at  Cro.ss  Keys 
on  June  8,  when  he  personally,  bayonet 
in  hand,  led  a  successful  charge  on 
E wells  Confederates. 

Through  subsequent  changes  in  the 
hii^h  command  in  the  Anny  of  Virginia, 
he  became  commander  of  the  2d  Bri- 
frade,  3d— Schurz'.s— Division,  and  took 
part  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

Official  reports  .speak  with  the  hiuhest 
praise  of  lus  gallanUy  on  Uie  first  day  of 
tlie  battle,  Augu.st  29.  when  he  repelled 
frequent  and  fierce  a.s.saults  of  the  en- 
emy; on  the  followintr  day  he  foupht 
with  equal  bravery  and  while  showin?: 
his  men  how  to  face  the  enemy,  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him.  Krzj-zanowski's 
valor  ui  tins  baltie  was  so  outstanding 
Uiat  President  Lincoln  nominated  him 
brigadirr  geni-ral.  but,  according  to 
Schurz'  relation,  the  Senate  failed  to 
confirm  the  nomination  because  none  of 
the  St^nators  could  pronounce  his  name. 
'  Knz."  as  Krzyzanowski  was  popular- 
ly called  in  the  Army,  did  not  take  this 
injustice  to  heart. 

A  son   of   foreign   and   far-off  land  — 
He  ■wrote  in  his  memoir — 

I  fought   for  Ide.Us.  for  freedom  and  llljcrty 

In  the  disastrous  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville.  May  2-4,  and  at  Gettysburg, 
July  1-3,  1863.  Krzyzanowski  afrain  dis- 
tinguished himself.    Schurz  attests  that 


the  only  real  fighting  at  Chancellors ville, 
which  for  about  an  hour  delayed  Jack- 
son's progress,  was  done  by  foreign  brig- 
adiers, Schimmelfennig  and  Krzyzanow- 
ski of  Schurz'  division,  and  Buschbeck 
of  Steinwehrs  division.  At  Gettysburg 
he  was  active  during  the  entire  3  days  of 
the  battle.  It  was  his  corps  that  opened 
the  battle.  On  the  second  and  third  day 
he  occupied  the  pivotal  position  at  the 
Cemetery  Ridge  and  took  part  in  the 
bloodiest  struggle;  he  saved  a  battery 
from  being  captured  by  the  enemy. 
General  Howard,  commanding  the  XI 
Corps,  singled  him  out  for  bravery,  faith- 
fulness, and  eflBciency  in  the  discharge 
of  duty. 

Krzyzanowski  spent  part  of  1864  de- 
fending the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
Railroad,  the  "cracker  line"  of  the  Army, 
It  was  a  hard  task,  demanding  constant 
vigilance  against  guerrilla  bands  and 
usually  accompanied  by  hunger  and  pri- 
vation. For  w  eeks  his  troops  had  to  use 
powder  for  want  of  salt;  horses  died  of 
starvation.  On  March  2.  1865,  after 
other  important  military  missions  in  the 
South,  he  was  breveted  brigadier  general 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  services.  He 
left  the  Army  on  October  1,  1865.  with 
his  health  impaired. 

Upon  his  return  to  civil  life  he  occu- 
pied various  offices  in  the  Tieasurj-  De- 
partment. Scttlmp  in  California,  he 
helped  Helena  Modjeska,  the  famous 
Shakespearean  actress,  in  her  early 
American  career.  There  he  also  met 
Henry  Sienkiewicz,  the  author  of  "Quo 
Vadis,"  and  exerted  some  influence  on 
his  writings.  In  1879,  he  w^as  customs 
inspector  at  Panama,  and  in  1883.  re- 
ceived an  appointment  in  the  customs 
office  at  New  York,  at  which  post  he  died 
on  January  31.  1887.  Carl  Schurz,  who 
remained  his  warm  friend  until  his  death, 
delivered  the  funeral  oration  at  his 
grave. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  Americans  can  find 
strength  in  the  knowledge  that  the  one 
most  significant  factor  which  distin- 
guishes us  as  Americans  from  all  other 
social  orders  in  the  world  today  is  the 
fact  that  our  people  have  come  from  all 
corners  of  the  world,  from  virtually  all 
cultures,  from  all  religions,  from  all 
races;  and  because  we  believe  so  strongly 
in  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  we  are 
closely  knit  into  a  single  Nation  of  peo- 
ple working  together  for  the  survival  of 
freedom. 

Gen.  Wladimir  Krzyzanowski  reflects 
the  full  glory  of  our  country — past, 
present,  and  future. 
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Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
speech  which  I  delivered  at  the  Plumbing 
and  Heating  Wholesalers  of  New  Eng- 


land luncheon,  Sheraton-Copley  Hotel, 
Boston,  on  January  29,  1962: 

RuMARits  BY  Hon.  Johk  E.  Pogabtt,  of  Rhode 

1  deeply  appreciate  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing with  your  organization  to  dlKniss  p»rob- 
lems  of  mutual  interest.  Your  program 
chairman,  however,  took  a  caJculated  rislc 
In  failing  to  assign  a  specific  sabject  for  dis- 
cussion. 

With  your  permission,  I  abould  like  to  di- 
rect my  remarks  to  the  changing  problems 
of  the  environment  and  their  increasing 
signlQcance  and  impact  on  health.  My  rea- 
sons are  two-fold:  First,  as  an  important 
segment  of  the  building  Industry,  you  are 
in  a  position  to  Influence  directly  many  of 
these  environmental  fact<M^.  Second,  as 
hard-headed  businessmen  and  professional 
leaders  in  your  communities  you  have  a  real 
responsibility  lor  Initiating  and  supporting 
health  programs  generally. 

The  press,  journals,  and  magazines  have 
been  filled  with  dire  predictions  on  the  haz- 
ards associated  with  otir  population  ex- 
plosion, the  Immigration  to  metropolitan 
areas,  the  mental  trauma  and  difflculties  as- 
sociuted  with  urban  living,  and  other  equally 
disturbing  forecasts.  We  could  get  quite 
gloomy  about  it  all.  If  we  dldnt  remind  our- 
selves that  these  problems  are  not  entirely 
new  and  that,  so  far  at  least,  the  American 
people  have  managed  to  cope  with  them. 
Our  population  has  been  increasing  ever 
bince  the  first  colonists  landed  not  too  far 
from  where  we  are  meeting  today.  Industry 
has  been  expanding  and  as  a  result  has  given 
us  the  highest  standard  of  living  of  any 
nation.  The  population  shift  has  been  going 
on  ever  since  the  first  mechanization  took 
place  on  the  farm,  as  opposed  to  the  song- 
writers' protestaUons  that  Paris  was  some- 
how involved. 

Let's  admit  to  the  changes;  let's  admit 
that,  for  the  most  part  these  changes  have 
been  desirable.  Nevertheless,  the  changes 
now  taking  place  create  health  hazards  that 
are  more  complex  than  any  we  have  known 
before  and  It  Is  high  time  for  us  to  devote 
our  attention  to  the  task  of  coping  with 
them.  Let's  start  thinking  about  the  cities 
of  tomorrow  we  are  building  today  and  how 
we  can  make  them  the  places  where  we  want 
to  live.  This  requires  new  knowledge  and 
techniques.  'We  must  step  up  research  and 
we  must  see  that  the  results  of  research  are 
promptly  used  in  solving  the  problems  at 
hand. 

The  role  of  Government  in  health  Is  nec- 
essarily circumscribed.  But  It  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  primary  concern  of  the  Congress 
to  establish  programs  for  the  study  of  health 
problems  of  national  concern.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  be  the  chairman  of  the 
congressional  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
that  deals  with  public  health  appropriations. 
I  have  been  on  that  committee  for  a  period 
longer  than  any  other  present  Member  of 
the  Congress  I  am  deeply  grateful  that, 
together  with  my  House  colleagues  and  with 
our  sister  subcommittee  of  the  Senate, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama,  the  Honorable  Lister  Hill,  we  have 
had  many  opportunities  to  contribute  to 
the  betterment  of  the  public  health.  Over 
the  years  that  I  have  worked  ■with  health 
officials.  I  have  been  Impressed  with  the 
changing  character  of  health  problems  and 
with  the  importance  of  keeping  our  public 
health  programs  adjusted  to  the  problems 
of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  Federal 
programs  of  medical  research  and  the  ad- 
vances being  made  in  finding  the  causes 
and — hopefully — the  cures  for  cancer,  heart 
disease,  mental  Illness,  and  others.  The  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  have  done  a  remarkable  Job 
not  only  in  conducting  research  but  In  sup- 
portii^g  research  on  a   nationwide  basis — in 
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medical   schools    foundations,   and    unlversi- 
Ci"s      '.o   pr  r.idi,'   tr-.e  answers   we  need 

I  ini  prdud  ■  I  my  part  In  ijettlni?  t.hf>m  the 
funds  they  ve  needed.  It  Is  m<iney  well 
spent  For  example  we  used  to  have  about 
2  000  babies  ever>  year,  born  prematurely, 
who  became  totally  blind  when  they  were 
just  a  few  w»eics  .)id  That  doesn  t  h.ippfn 
;Uiymore  We  used  to  have  ab'iu'  400  baoies 
evrry  ytvir  who  seemed  normal  at  rlrst  but 
by  the  t;me  ti.ey  vi^Te  2  ir  3  years  'id  were 
'.diois  or  morons  That  problem  t<K).  is  on 
the  way  out  It  used  to  be  that  If  y-iu  were 
told  you  had  cancer  you  floured  that  was  the 
end  Not  anymore  Out  of  every  six  pe<j- 
pie  who  get  canctr  now.  two  are  saved,  and 
h.ilf  the  victims  could  t)e  saved  if  full  use 
■* -re  m.ide  of  dU  the  knuwled^e  about  can- 
cer produrpd  oy  rese.irch  The  m  irvels  of 
heart  and  braii:  surgery,  the  vaccines  that 
protect  .igTinst  polio  and  soon  will  pr'itect 
against  measles  -all  these  and  other  ad- 
viinces  have  come  directly  or  Indirectly  as  a 
result  of  the  b'g  push  on  medical  rse.irch 
which  began  about  25  years  asjo  when  we  set 
up  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  f\rst  of  the 
scv.^n  b)-::  National  Institutes  <  f  Healtn 
Hundreds  )f  thousands  of  people  h.^ive  bene- 
fit led 

But  studying  the  effect  of  dlseiise  in  rn^in 
Is  only  one  p.irt  of  the  Job  The  other  pj.rt 
is  studying  now  conditions  In  the  environ- 
ment m.iy  cause  disease.  This  p.irt  and 
It  is  Just  as  Important-  -has  t)epn  nei^Iected 
We  .ire  never  gilng  to  clear  up  .some  'f  the 
my-terles  if  d  sease  un>ss  we  launrh  a  fu'l- 
sc.ile  study  of  the  health  effects  of  the  en- 
vironment Why  is  It  that  people  in  some 
pl-ices  get  certain  types  of  cancer,  heart 
disease  and  other  conditions  that  are  not 
contagious  while  people  In  other  places  are 
spired'  Tilte  a  specific  example,  cancer  of 
the  bladder  In  some  parts  of  Egypt  this 
IS  .1  bijC  pr'.blem  and  it  h.vs  been  niied  th.it 
the  people  in  these  pirts  bathe  in  streams 
that  contain  infected  snails  that  cause 
swimmers  Itch  Offhand,  you  might  say. 
the  answer  to  this  one  Is  easy-  stay  out  of 
such  water  But  how  do  you  explain  the 
fact  that  In  some  places  In  this  country. 
c»ncer  of  the  bladder  will  be  twice  as  prev- 
alent as  in  oth»r  nearby  places'*  P.utic- 
ularly  when  there  are  no  Infected  snails  md 
r.o  cises  if  swimmers  itch  In  either  place' 
And  why  are  ^^ases  of  multiple  sclerosis  al- 
most alw.^ys  found  In  northern  communi- 
ties,   almost   never    In   southern' 

I  don't  thmlc  it  is  Just  accident,  that 
changes  In  the  kinds  of  diseases  that  are 
most  threatening  to  us  today  have  come 
about  Just  at  the  time  when  ch.^nges  in 
our  environment  have  been  occurring  mosi 
rapidly 

Let  3  take  i  moment.  t<j  ex.imitie  what  s«.)me 
of  those  changes  have  been  and  what  prob- 
lems they  present  The  population  of  the 
Lnited  States  now  ex-ee<ls  180  million  By 
1970-  8  years  hence  it  will  approximate  215 
million,  with  two-thirds  of  the  population 
C'jncentrated  :n  metropolit.m  are.'.s  I'he  im- 
pact of  this  population  growth  on  the  build- 
ing Industry  of  the  Nation  will  he  tremen- 
dous We  shall  have  to  provide  housing  and 
ancillary  facilities  equivalent  to  that  of  50 
cities  of  the  size  of  Boston.  M<uw  We  will 
have  to  adjust  to  an  alm(j8t  continuous 
metropolitan  area  extending  from  Bangor 
Maine,  to  Richmond  Va  The  logistics  of 
t.ie  expansion  will  strain  our  capacity  to 
provide  In  ide^u.tte  quantity  and  quality  the 
four  basic  elementui  of  the  environment, 
namely     water,  air.  fixxi    and  shelter 

In  fact,  we  are  already  flnding  it  hard  to 
meet  those   four  basic   needs 

Take  water.  We  have  drinking  water 
suind  irds  set  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 
If  water  meets  those  standards,  we  know  it  is 
s.»fe  to  drink  It  used  to  be  tha'  the  m.un 
thing  the  standard  setters  had  to  worry 
Hbout  was  backer  1  V  germs  that  wovild  r.iuse 
typhoid  fever  md  other  contagious  d.Sf'asea 
JUat  as  we  were  getting  on  top  of  those  prob- 
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lt>ms  we  learned  that  a  lot  f  contagious  dis- 
eases wt-re  caused  by  vlru^es.  which  are  viry 
much  harder  to  screen  out  of  a  water  RUf)ply 
On  top  of  that,  the  chemical  industry  began 
to  grow  like  Topsy  and  a  whole  lot  of  new 
and  potentially  dingerous  chemicals  hivd  to 
be  dealt  with  Then,  on  top  of  that  came 
radiation  fr "m  falU^ut  which  a!.<«i  i;el«  into 
the  water  supply  Setting  water  standards 
that  will  assure  protection  against  all  the.se 
h.iz.irds  is  getting  harder  and  harder  KnA 
if  we  don't  step  up  our  research  on  these 
newer  contami;i.i:i's  the  day  may  well  come 
when  setting  8t.ind.ir  Is  will  become  Just 
plain  Impossible  Personally  Im  :.ot  sure 
that  dav  hasn't  already  arrived 

And  It  Isn't  as  If  we  could  reach  out  some 
place  and  find  water  that  wasn't  afTectefl  by 
all  these  changes  In  our  civilization  We 
have  Just  us  much,  and  no  more  water  us 
the  first  settlers  had  and  the  only  reas<.n 
we  can  get  by  with  this  limited  amount  is 
because  we've  learned  a  little  al)out  how 
to  treat  and  reuse  It  But  we  .-re  -joing 
to  have  to  learn  a  lot  more  becaufe  we  are 
uslr.;j  more  witer  all  the  time  Nature  gives 
us  about  6' 0  bUllrn  gallons  of  unable  water 
for  daily  use.  but  It  doe«nt  distribute  It  to 
our  c  'nvenler-ce  We  c.ow  u»e  3 ''0  biuum  gal- 
lons a  day  and  by  1980  we  -jrlll  need  to  u»e 
e' ery  drop  of  the  whole  600  billion  Water 
uied  tc  be  chenp  and  plrnt  ful  and  »e 
became  a  wasteful  nation  Now  it  Is  scarce 
and  costly  We  wouldn't  be  thinking  about 
t.iku  g  the  salt  out  of  the  ocean  If  the  prob- 
lem wasn't  pretty  serious  'Y'ou  know  t 
costs  about  a  dollar  per  1  000  gallons  to  do 
that 

The  problem  of  air  Is  much  the  same  as 
the  problem  of  water  "Free  as  the  ulr."  we 
s.iy.  but  believe  me  getting  air  that  Is  nt  to 
breathe  In  a  city  Is  far  from  free  I  know 
We  have  a  gixxl  air  pollution  control  pro- 
gram In  Providence  R  I  They  wre  working 
on  the  auto  exhaust  problem  They  .see 
that  Industries  don't  pollute  the  air  un- 
necessarily But  even  in  Providence  where 
we  are  .spending  money  on  this  problem  and 
getting  good  results  we  d<:>nt  h.ive  really 
clean  air  No  place  does  What  we  most 
need  is  control  of  the  stuff  that  (ip<'ws  out 
of  the  tailpipes  of  the  trucks  and  autoa 
but  this  problem  seems  to  tret  Z  priority  a* 
far  as  the  auto  Industry  Is  concerned 
Finally,  after  being  pr<-Klded  and  coaxed  and 
threatened,  they  are  at  last  beginning  to 
move  bu'  It  still  remains  to  be  setii  whether 
anything  short  of  a  Federal  law  requiring 
exhaust  controls  will  get  the  kind  of  action 
we  need  In  C<ingre«v.s  *e  ire  wilting  but 
we  ire  also  watching 

Cutting  down  on  the  pollution  caused  by 
auto  exhaust  won't  solve  the  whole  problem 
The  fact  Is,  we  are  throwing  all  s<>rt«  of 
chemicals  and  other  pollutants  Into  the  air 
at  a  faster  rate  than  the  air  currents  can 
carry  them  off  and  we  Just  don't  know  what 
effect  all  this  h.is  Maybe  It  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  cancer  heart  disease,  asthma, 
and  other  problems  are  more  commfin  In 
some  places  than  In  others  Maybe  it  isn  t 
Until  we  step  up  research  we  wont  know 
After  this  '^ne  lunch.  I  hate  tti  sugi^est  to 
you  that  there  are  alvi  a  lot  of  question 
marks  atxjut  the  fcKXl  we  are  eating  these 
days  But  there  are  Think  how  the  whole 
pr<ice«s  of  providing  fo<xl  has  changed  Just 
In  oixr  own  lifetimes  All  the  fertilizers  and 
pesticides  u.sed  on  the  crops  All  the  things 
that  happen  to  food  aiter  it  Is  harvested 
For  example  those  trays  of  fi«>d  they  serve 
you  on  the  airliners  The  whole  tray,  except 
for  the  -wilad  and  maybe  one  or  two  other 
Items.  13  stockpiled  thousands  of  those 
trays  in  every  airport  In  big  deep-freeze 
vaults  Maybe  they'll  stay  there  a  year, 
maybe  2  or  3  years  before  they  i?et  loaded 
on  a  plane  and  popped  irro  the  tjulck  heat- 
.ng  unit  by  the  stewarde.ss  who  serves  you 
The  whole  thing  is  Just  about  as  ama/ing 
and  wonderful  as  the  Jetplane  Itself      I  m  all 


for  It  nnd  for  all  the  other  cliancrs  In  ftxxl 
processing  and  dis'nbut.on  The  only  thln^' 
that  bothers  me  is  that  we  u-c  niak  ng  them 
before  we  know  what  the  full  elTects  miy  be 
What  causes  the  million  cases  of  f(H.H3  p  i.son- 
ing  that  are  reported  to  the  Public  Health 
S«':vlce  every  year  .»:;d  the  m  lllons  of  nth»>r«i 
tliat  occur  bat  don't  ?'-t  reporicti  '  Are  I'lcy 
caused  becaufe,  sumcwhire  along  the  line 
o^.l-fa^hloned  mefh<xls.  ktK  »n  to  be  unsafe 
were  used'  Or  are  they  c  u  ed  b««<-ause  (ioinc 
new-f.ishioned  methixl  was  usetl  before  lis 
dangers  were  discovered''  We  don't  know 
and.  without  more  research  we  aren  t  goin^ 
to  find  out 

C  implicating  all  those  problems  wafr 
air  fo,><l  i.s  th:it  ni' -St  o  ffl.iig  of  all  prob- 
lems, manmade  radiation  The  m  >re  we 
study  It.  the  more  we  are  Imjjrts.-^ed  w  th  its 
dangers  Yet  we  cani  turn  the  cl  »  k  back 
Peace  or  war,  there  Is  bound  to  be  more  and 
more  radiation  and  the  only  way  we  can 
<'ontrol  It*  danger  is  to  learn  more  atK>ut  It 
But  we  hi\e  bari-Iy  'kin-.med  'he  surf  ice  ,\ 
knowledge   about    its    health   effects 

Even  the  simple  problem  of  refuse  dls- 
f)osal  Is  creating  d.fflcultles  for  our  ni' tro- 
(xiUtan  areas  Two  miles  out  of  Boeton  B  ly 
Is  «n  Island  which  many  p.i.s>;ng  t><«i4tni'i: 
will  agree  hss  ndmlrablv  earned  lt«  tiame 
Spectacle  Island  This  island  over  its  entire 
50  acres  has  been  the  recipit-nt  for  the  jmst 
37  years  of  much  of  the  refu.se  pr  duc<d  h\ 
the  city  of  B  Jiton  It  is  now  ftackid  to  a 
height  of  30  feet  This  points  up  the  grow- 
ing proi)lem  all  American  cities  face  In  d.s- 
{Xjslng  of  rtfuse  We  are  currently  spending 
some  %2  billion  a  year  to  di'p^we  nf  our  uii- 
w.mted  refuse 

The  only  real  advance  that  has  twen  niade 
on  the  refuse  disposal  prohii-m  sltu-e  the  diys 
of  our  grandparents  we  we  to  your  indUK- 
try  We  owe  H  you  that  wonderful  modern 
device,  the  g.irbage  grlndrr  But  even  if 
every  home  had  a  garb  ige  gr.nder  and  they 
ought  to  have  It  would  «tlll  solve  only  25 
percent  of  the  refuse  d.f|X)Ral  problem 
Moreover.  If  w?  are  g  ii.k-  '■  have  a  girb.i^'f 
grinder  In.  e\ery  h  'me  wc  have  to  have  tlie 
k.nd  "f  sewage  systems  'hat  can  take  the 
load  and  In  most  places,  seuuge  systems  are 
overtaxed  already  Yi>u  can  t  be  for  garbage 
grndrrs  and  against  improvement  and  ex- 
pan.Mon   of  «e*age  systeuis 

I  ve  been  talking  a  lot  ab>  ut  research  and 
I  \e  talked  In  terms  of  finding  out  the 
tMi'.g-.  we  don  t  kniiw  There  Is  also  some 
v;iliie  m  resear'  h  that  slniply  proves  Die 
thli.gs  we  think  we  know  It  won't  t>e  any 
news  to  •,  ou  people  that  plumbing  con- 
tributes to  health,  but  belle\e  It  or  i.ot  the 
solid  proof  of  It  18  rather  new  .studies  down 
m  Prestonburg.  Ky  proved  conclusively 
that  families  have  leas  diarrhea  and  otlier 
intestln.il  dl84irders  as  th<v  have  more  In- 
door plumbing  Homes  wrh  just  one  tap 
of  running  water  hid  le.vs  disease  than 
homes  witn  none  h.<mes  wi'h  kitchen  sinks 
and   bathrxims   h.f. e  still   le.ss  disease 

What  w.is  the  point  of  proving  this''  You 
knew  It  all  along  III  tell  >o(i  one  p<ilnt  - 
It  makes  It  much  easier  to  get  some  serious 
consideration  of  the  proponttl  to  Invest  Fed- 
eral funds  In  plumbing  research  The  tax- 
payer Is  not  ab<jut  to  have  his  money  spent 
for  studies  that  will  sltnplv  line  your  pHX-kets 
But  clear-cut  proof  tluit  plumbing  researdi 
will  help  hini  the  t  ixp.iyer  Is  something 
else  akcain  Health  Is  the  strongest  reason 
why  we  need  federally  aided  re.search  on 
plumbing  But  It  Is  not  the  only  reason 
Water  c<inservatlon  Is  another  reason  Econ- 
omy is  another  Think  of  the  water  that 
couui  be  saved  if  5  ga.lons  didn't  go  down 
the  drain  every  time  an>b<>dy  flushed  a 
toilet  l.hlnk  of  the  doil.irs  that  could  »>e 
saved  If  plastic  could  safely  he  used  for  all 
types  of  pipes  and  for  bathroom  fixtures 
Think  of  all  the  shelter  space  that  could 
be  saved— and  thats  money,  too.  when  you 
have  U)  think  in  terms  of  enough  added 
population   to  fill  50   Bos'ons  In  Just  8  more 


years —anyu.iy.  thiiik  of  the  hou.sir.g  space 
that  could  be  saved  by  wall-hung  toilet.s  and 
other  innovations 

With  some  solid  evidence.  prf)duced 
through  research,  maybe  we  could  even 
m'Kleriil/e  the  plumbing  cixles  In  this  coun- 
try Most  of  those  ccKles  were  writt^'n  In  the 
liori.e-and-bui.'k'\  u..>i-  .md  they  Invent  been 
changed  since 

You  can't  scp.ir.itc  out  the.^e  oroblems. 
If  research  protUirrs  ways  ti>  get  fod  plumb- 
ing cheaper  inavhe  It  is  going  to  j)ut  a  little 
more  monev  into  vour  po<-kets.  but  it  Is  also 
^ning  to  put  nioif  puiinhmp  intcj  the  homes 
that  need  it  and  th.it  are  di.'-ease-ridden 
for  lack  ol  it  Some  p.irt-s  ol  plumbing  re- 
search, of  course  you  (an  sen  en  out  and 
say  It  lo  Industry's  Job  tx'cause  it  Is  clearly 
to  Industry's  benrht  But  much  of  the 
i.eeded  research  cannot  po.'sihly  be  btim- 
ul.ited  by  the  profit  motive  Yet  it  Is  defi- 
nitely to  th.c  publK  s  interest  to  have  It 
done  It  ih  'his  part  of  the  Job  that  I  think 
needs  the  encour.igemrnt  of  Fediral  aid 
And  It  1.S  one  of  tlie  thin>;s  I  would  expt'ct 
to  see  included  if  we  cm  build  up  research 
Ui  this  whole  field  of  environmental  health 
t  I    '  iie   proper   scale 

I  h.ivp  a  strong  suspicion  that  a  lot  of 
these  mysterious  viruses,  these  maladies  that 
get  evervhody  down  for  a  day  or  two  and 
then  go  aw.iy  and  are  forgotten  may  be  due 
to  some  kind  of  brc.iks  In  our  saiutatloi,  de- 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  III  nsi)\> .  I"i  HIM  via   1.  VM\'l 

The  Hou.^e  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
'Hh'  Chaphiin  Rev  Bornard  Bra.skamp. 
I)  D  .  offcrpd  the  followinf,'  piayen 

Malachi  2  10  Ilavr  not  all  one  Fa- 
ther^   Hath  nut  one  God  created  us? 

O  'niou  who  wcrt  the  God  of  Abraham, 
of  I.saac.  and  of  Jacob,  and  the  God  of 
our  fathci.s.  and  all  their  succeeding  gcn- 
eiatior-us,  m  thi.s  moment  of  prayer  we 
are  joinuiL;  the  saints  and  the  humble 
m  .spirit  of  every  country  and  clime,  in 
piaisinK  Thy  Kreat  and  holy  name 

We  rejoice  that  in  the  annaLs  of  our 
national  history  we  have  the  record  of 
the  sincere  and  simple  prayer  ofTered 
iinlo  Thee  in  this  historic  Chamber  on 
tlii.s  day.  102  years  a^^o.  by  a  beloved  and 
devout  spiritual  leader  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  who  daily  poured  out  his  soul  in 
a  great  pas.sinn  for  righteousness  and 
Irothrrhood  and  earnestly  prayed  that 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  cho.^en  Rep- 
re.sentatives  and  of  all  our  citi/ens  might 
be  made  the  sanctuaries  of  Thy  truth 
and  Thy  love 

Grant  tliat  at  this  time  of  bles.sed 
memory  we  may  b<iw  in  gratitude  and  hu- 
niihiy  as  ue  call  to  mind  the  Old  Testa- 
ment benediction  then  used  by  Thy  ser- 
vant and  winch  our  troubled  spirits  so 
.  1  eatly  need  as  we  seek  to  continue  the 
pilfTiiniaee  of  our  human  liff>  with  a  faith 
tlial  IS  calm  and  couraRoous: 

May  the  Lord  ble.s.s  you  and  keep  youi 
may  the  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine 
upon  you  and  be  i:racious  unto  youi  may 
the  Lord  lift  upon  you  the  light  of  His 
rounlenanci'  and  mve  you  peace" 

I'o  lliy  name  we  ascribe  all  the  ylory. 
Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  th(>  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday wa.s  read  and  approved. 


fenses.  Maybe  some  of  the  things  that  get 
through  the  water  treatment  plants  aren't  as 
harmless  as  we  think.  Maybe  something 
happens  as  the  water  travels  from  the  serv- 
ice line  to  the  building  to  the  fixture  where 
it  is  used.  Maybe  all  this  interlacing  of 
water  supply  and  drainage  pipes  required  by 
all  the  new  houses,  apartments,  factories,  and 
shopping  centers  we  are  building  Is  causing 
problems  we  are  not  even  aware  of.  This  is 
out  of  my  line,  I  admit,  and  I  wouldn't 
worry  about  it  if  the  people  who  do  under- 
stand these  things  were  working  on  them. 
But  they  aren't.  They  can't,  until  we  decide 
that  we  are  going  to  make  the  kind  of  a 
pusli  on  the  environmental  side  that  we 
are  already  making  of  the  medical  research 
hide 

N(jt  that  everything  depend.?  on  research. 
We  C(juld  be  makmc  a  lot  more  use  of  the 
knowledee  we  already  have.  There  is  no 
rea.son  why  we  need  to  let  our  metropolitan 
areas  grow  In  the  haphazard  way  they  are 
growing.  Everyone  knows  that  it  Is  cheaper, 
m  the  long  run,  and  certainly  much  more 
.satisfactory  to  plan  them.  Go  to  the  out- 
skirts of  almast  any  city  and  you'll  see  the 
slums  of  the  future  Talk  to  suburbanites 
who  thought  they  were  going  to  save  money 
with  their  septic  tanks  and  private  water 
systems.  Lots  of  them  are  still  paying  but 
they  are  also  paying  for  public  water  and 
sewage    systems      They    want    to    know    why 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Sundry  messaecs  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested  i 

S.  512.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  com- 
pletion of  the  free  highway  bridge  between 
I.ubec.  Maine,  and  Campobello  Island,  New 
Brunswick,  Canada. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  305,  85th  Congress,  had  appointed 
the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower]  a 
member  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission,  vice  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis  I,  resigned. 


THE  102D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FIRST  JEW^ISH  PRAYER  IN  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ext^^nd 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  t;entleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  2 
years  today  since  we  observed,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  first  occasion  on 
which  a  session  of  the  House  was  opened 
with  a  prayer  by  a  Jewish  rabbi.  That 
was  one  of  the  great  firsts  in  the  devel- 
opment of  American  democracy.  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1860 — 102  years  ago  today — 
marked  the  first  acknowledgment  of 
tlie  Jewish  faith  in  a  formal  proceeding 


they  weren't  warned  that  the  private  system 
wouldn't  work.  They're  mad.  And  they 
have  a  right  to  be. 

Your  industry  is  intimately  and  directly 
Involved  In  the  construction  of  the  homes, 
the  factories,  the  commercial  establishments, 
and  the  other  physical  facilities  which,  when 
added  together,  constitute  the  environment 
in  which  our  population  lives. 

You  can  )ye  tremendously  influential  in 
seeing  that  your  communities  are  planned 
communities  with  built-in  features  that 
will  assure  health,  beauty,  and  pleasant  liv- 
ing for  generations  yet  to  come. 

I  am  confident  you  are  throwing  your 
Influence  in  that  direction  and  that  you 
will  continue  to  do  so.  And  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  I.  too,  am  doing  and  will 
continue  to  do  everything  I  can  in  Congress. 
I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment doesn't  take  on  that  part  of  the  job 
which  rightly  belongs  to  industry  and  to 
States  and  communities.  But  I  want  to  be 
equally  sure  that  it  doesn't  fail  to  do  that 
part  of  the  job  which  only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do. 

I  urge  you.  as  I  urge  the  people  down  in 
Washington,  to  get  on  with  the  job.  The 
longer  we  let  these  problems  accumulate, 
the  bigger  they  will  grow,  and  the  tougher 
it  will  be  to  deal  with  them.  We've  drifted 
too  long.  It's  time — it's  overtime — for  ac- 
tion. 


of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
It  marked  a  recognition  and  acceptance 
of  our  difTerences  and  was  a  vital  mile- 
stone in  our  growth  as  a  citadel  of  equal 
opportunity  and  justice  for  all  our  cit- 
izens. 

Although  members  of  the  Jewish  faith 
had  served  in  Congress  prior  to  1860, 
we  remember  humbly  today  that  this 
legislative  body  was  in  existence  for  70 
years,  opening  its  daily  sessions  with 
prayer,  without  once  listening  to  a  rep- 
resentative of  that  faith  from  which 
so  much  of  our  Christian  doctrine  and 
worship  is  derived. 

We  realize  proudly,  however,  that  we 
have  progressed  beyond  the  point  at 
which  a  prayer  by  a  rabbi  was  a  startling 
innovation  in  our  procedure.  Rabbi 
Morris  Jacob  Raphall.  spiritual  leader 
of  the  Congregation  B'nai  Jeshurun,  in 
New  York  City,  began  102  years  ago  to- 
day a  tradition  which  has  lived  and 
grown  down  into  our  own  time,  to  the 
enlargement  of  our  American  citizenship 
and  of  our  religious  character.  He 
spoke,  on  that  day.  an  eloquent  invoca- 
tion upon  the  opening  of  the  daily  ses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  fitting  that  today,  102  years  later, 
our  own  House  Chaplain,  Dr.  Braskamp, 
should  use  the  benediction  offered  by 
Rabbi  Raphall  for  our  opening  prayer 
today. 

As  the  years  have  gone  by.  this  prece- 
dent has  been  followed  and  expanded 
until  now  it  would  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise and  remark  if  it  were  omitted  for 
any  considerable  period,  or  if  no  repre- 
sentative of  the  Jewish  faith  were  in- 
vited to  oflBciate  at  any  major  govern- 
mental function. 

We  have  progressed,  as  a  people,  to  a 
point  where  religious  bigotry  is  isolated 
into  ever-narrowing  factions  in  our 
country.  People  who  seek  to  degrade 
an  individual  today  solely  on  the  basis  of 
his  religion  are  themselves  looked  upon 
with  scorn  and  concern,  for  the  Jewish 
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people  among  us  have  serred  with  dls- 
tinctjon  In  the  military.  In  education.  In 
Government,  medicine,  and  law.  Their 
history  as  Americans,  which  goes  back 
more  than  300  years,  is  so  closely  inter- 
twmed  with  the  history  of  other  religions 
in  our  country  that  it  is  impossible  to 
select  a  speciflc  moment  in  time  and 
say.  "Here  and  now.  this  philosophy 
chansred  America." 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  fabric  of  our 
American  tradition  Ls  an  intricatt"  blend- 
ing of  common  goals,  joined  togciher  for 
strength  and  unity. 

In  1960.  at  the  su^^estion  of  Dr  Abra- 
ham O  rxirker.  president  of  Chicago's 
College  of  Jewish  Studies,  we  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  honored  the 
occasion  of  the  centenary  by  inviting 
Rabbi  Israel  Goldstein.  Rabbi  Raphalls 
successor  as  spiritual  leader  of  Congre- 
gation Bnal  Jeshurun,  to  deliver  the 
opening  invocation  for  that  day's  ses- 
sion. 

He  closed  his  remarks  with  the  beau- 
tiful scriptural  blessing  that  had  also 
been  used  by  Rabbi  Raphall,  and  re- 
peated again  today  by  our  own  Chaplain 
Bra^skamp — words  prescribed  in  Mosaic 
law  to  be  spoken  by  Gods  chosen  min- 
isters in  benediction  over  the  people: 

Th«  Lord  bi«M  thee  and  ke«p  thee.  The 
Lord  show  His  face  to  the«  and  have  mercy 
on  thee.  The  Lord  turn  Hla  countenance 
to  thee  and  gtve   thee  peace. 


the  National  Association  of  Coal  Dealers. 
He  served  as  vice  president  of  Weston 
Dodson  L  Co.  from  1932  through  1954. 

In  World  War  I.  Coyle  returned  to  the 
Marine  Corps  and  with  the  rank  of  a 
major  directed  the  recruit  training  at 
Parris  Island.  S  C. 

Colonel  Coyle.  a  Republican,  nr^t  came 
to  Congress  with  the  69th  Congress  In 
1925.  He  iiloo  served  in  the  71st  and 
«2d  Coiu'r esses. 

I  know  that  tiie  full  life  that  Colonel 
Coyle  led,  the  lartre  number  of  persoa'^ 
who  are  happier  twx-au.se  he  hvt^i.  w-.U 
brln?  ccm'^olation  t.)  hi.s  wido'j,  and  chs!- 
dren.  and  to  uhom  I  txtend  my  personal 
condolences. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  coilm.iu 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  leguslaUvc 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Radford  Coyle. 

The  SPEAKEIi  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  ti.c  tenLicmHia 
from   Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 


February  1 
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It  may  be  that  the  boys  up  at  Sun 
Prairie.  Wis.,  and  at  the  Slumber  Lumber 
Lod>{e  at  Quarryville.  Pa.,  will  bring  out 
tiieir  nature  fakers  of  a  low  decree  in  an 
atu*mpt  to  intrude  upon  the  sacred  tradi- 
tion of  the  one  and  only  PunxsuUwney 
Orr>indhoR  in  the  same  objectionable 
manner  as  in  the  pa^t. 

So.  I  feel  it  is  my  patriotic  duty,  not 
alone  to  tlie  Ci\.XM-ii.s  of  ihe  23d  District 
of  Pennsyhania.  which  I  am  proud  to 
represent,  but  to  the  people  of  the  whole 
Nation,  to  ale:  t  them  to  these  plaglailrlnR 
ps.  ucio  chucks  who  will  want  to  Intrude 
up<  n  the  ama/ing  and  almost  incredible 
prediction^  of  this  foreteller  of  the 
Ut  atht  r 

Aru  r  ii.i>  Tunx.sulawney  Chucks  an- 
nouncement on  P\  bruary  2,  I  trust  there 
will  be  no  l)ra&h  attempt*  by  the  run-of- 

the  mine    fabricators    and    deceivers 

^^hi^h  I  deeply  resent— to  usurp  the  dls- 
tinKUL-.hcd  and  honored  position  in  the 
w.  ather  uorkl  occupied  by  the  chuck,  the 
oi  .>;ii;ator  of  this  unique  and  remarkable 
weather  sernce— the  one  and  only  Punx- 
sulawr>«  y  Groundho*: 
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THE  LATE   HONORABLE  WILLIAM 
RADFORD  COYLE 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  an- 
nounce to  the  House  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  William  Radford  Coyle  a  for- 
mer Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Pennsylvania. 

Colonel  Coyle  was  an  industrialist  and 
public  spirited  ciUzen  of  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
who  devoted  much  of  his  lifetime  as  a 
volunteer  worker  furthering  the  inter- 
ests of  his  community. 

His  death  at  83  years  removed  from 
the  Bethlehem  scene  one  of  the  most 
energetic  men  of  tiiat  community.  A 
recitation  of  his  civic  accomplishments 
would  be  endless.  One  immediately 
thinks  of  his  influence  in  organisunp 
Company  M  of  the  Pennsylvania  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  chapter,  the  Rotary  Club 
chapters  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  later 
vears.  his  guiding  hand  m  the  Bethlehem 
Authority  and  the  Bethlehem  Redevelop- 
ment Authority,  and  civil  defense  organ- 
izations. 

Colonel  Coyle  wa.s  a  native  of  Washiner- 
ton,  D  C,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  U  S 
Naval  War  College  in  1900  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Law 
in  1906  Prior  to  obtaining  a  law  degree 
he  served  with  the  Marines. 

As    a    businessman,    he    was    widely 
Itnown  for  his  work  in  the  coal  industry 
and  at  one  time  served  as  president  of 


TJIE  PLNXSUTAWNEY  GROUNDHOG 

Mr  GAVIN      Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  addreaa  the  House  for 

1  m:n-,;te  and  to  revise  and  extend  mv 
remarks 

The  SPZAKFR  pro  temjwre.  is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  ••  ntleman 
from  Penn.sylvanla'' 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  GAVLN.  Mr.  Spt-aker  I  want  to 
caU  to  the  atUntion  of  the  Members  of 
the  Hou.se  that  tomorrow,  February  2  i^ 
Groundhog  Day 

It  Ls  resretUble  that  Pebruarj'  2  falls 
on   Friday   th:s  year  as   I   presume   the 
Hiiu.^e  will  not  be  in  .session  to  receive  the 
pronouncement  of  the  great  meteorolo- 
gist—the    great    prognosticator    of    the 
weather,  who  will  make  his  annual  fore- 
ca.st  as  to  weath-^r  conditions  for  the  fol- 
lowing 6  weeks  from  his    weather  works 
den"  on  'Gobbler-s  Knob"  In  the  foot- 
hills   of    the    Alletjhenies      Million.^    of 
people  are  anxiously  waltin*,'  the  word  of 
the  world's  foremost  prophet— the  Punx- 
sutawney  Groundhog 

The  urave  question  Is  whether  or  not 
he  will  .see  his  shadow.  Prom  what  I  can 
learn  from  the  scouts  in  the  virinity  of 
the  windy,  snow -covered  knoll,  where 
the  snow  for  months  has  been  deep  and 
tiie  cold  subzero,  the  followers  of  the 
prophet  expect  he  will  quietly  emerge 
from  his  den.  take  a  quick  look,  see  his 
shadow,  back  into  his  hole,  slam  the  door 
on  the  out.sido  world,  and  we  will  be  in 
fur  6  more  week.s  of  wintry  weather 

However,  no  one  can  Ull  *hat  the 
prediction  may  be  TTie  chuck  and  Uie 
chuck  alone  knows  the  answer 

I  miiiht  call  to  the  attention  <jf  the 
Ho'Oiie  that  since  Uie  Punx.su  t  a  wney 
Groundhou'  a.scended  tlie  weather  throne 
at  Gobblers  Knob  nearly  a  century  a»4o 
Pttty,  prevaricaUng  preU:nders  have 
pecked  pocvl.^hly  at  hi.s  ixjsiUon  us  the 
preeminent  prognosticator,  however, 
little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  petul- 
ant pretenuons  of  these  piebald  pUgruns 
parading  as  progenies  of  Funxsulawney  s 
peerless  prophet. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  EXPORT 

C(  )NTROL 

Mr    KirCHIN.     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

'inanimous  con.'W'nt  to  address  the  House 
f'r  1  minute,  and  to  revi.se  and  exte-nd 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  Uie  request  of  the  t;entleman 
fiom  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    KITCHIN      Mr    Speaker.   I   take 
thi.'^    opix)rt unity    to    announce    to    the 
House    that    the    Select    Committee    on 
Export  Control  has  concluded  Its  hear- 
ln>.;s.  except  for  1  day,  and  that  will  be  on 
Februao'  5  next,  at  which  Ume  we  will 
have  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  before  the 
committee     The     meeting     has     been 
scheduled   for  the  caucus  n)om  In  the 
Old  House  Office  Buildmg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  .submit  for  the  Record 
an  interim  statement,  pending  submis- 
sion of  the  report  to  this  body,  which  I 
hope  we  will  have  prepared  and  ready 
for  submis^slon  in  the  next  2  or  3  weeks. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
pre-vstd  concern  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  Uiat  of  my 
colleagues,  over  the  export  from  tlits 
country  to  Communist  countries  of  vast 
quantities  of  strate^jic  commodities. 
House  Resolution  403  was  approved  Sep- 
tember 7,  19G1.  I  was  indeed  very 
pleased  that  my  resolution  met  with  such 
overwhelming  approval. 

In  brief,  the  resolution  established  a 
select  committee  to  make  a  complete 
.study  of  the  administration,  operation. 
and  enforcement  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949  and  related  acts.  It  further 
provided  that  as  soon  as  practicable,  the 
.select  committee  make  a  report  to'  the 
present  Congress  and  submit  recommen- 
dations as  to  any  desirable  changes  In 
legislation  now  in  effect,  as  well  as  any 
chants'es  m  tlic  administration  of  our 
controls  over  exix>rts. 

My  deep  concern  over  licensing  com- 
modities for  export  which  oould  reason- 
ably be  considered  strategic  to  any  de- 


cree to  any  Communist-controlled  coun- 
ti  y  has  not  lessened  in  the  slightest  since 
the  .select  committee  was  established  and 
our  studies  began. 

The  .studies  of  our  committee  are  not 
yet  complete,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  a 
factual  pictui  e  of  the  entire  problem  can 
be  obtained  at  an  early  date  la  enable  us 
to  submit  a  leiMDrt  to  the  Con^rress 
iJiompily  theiealt«'r 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  was 
designated  administratoi-  of  thi    Export 
<'ontrol  Art  of   1949  by  Presidential  di- 
rective, consults   with   the  Departments 
of  State  and   D«'fen.se  and   other  inter- 
i  .sted  depai  tm(  nts  and  anencies  in  cari-y- 
in«  out  his  resix)nsibilities.     In  so  doing 
flits    are    maintained    rellectinK    factual 
data    relevant    U)  ai)proval   or  denial  of 
lici  n.scs   to   exi)ort    various  commodities 
to  Communist  and  other  countries     The 
l>partment  of  Commerce  apparently  in 
comphu-  accord   with   the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense,  agreed  to  furnish 
the  committee  with  a  Uble  of  contents 
Keneially  as  to  what  material  was  in  the 
files,   but    itfu.sed    pt  imi.s.sion   for  either 
the  committee  or  lUs  staff  investigators 
to  review  the  files  to  determine  complete 
factual    data,   claiminn    executive   privi- 
lei^e       Where   such   pinilek^e   i)e»,;ins   and 
ends.  I  do  not  know      The  committee  was 
furnished    what    weie    purported    to    be. 
in  part,  a  rathei   substantial  number  of 
farfual    summaries    pertaining;     to    ap- 
pro\al   and   derual   of   licen.ses  to  export 
commoditie.s      to      various     Communist 
countries 

I  do  want  to  particularly  emphasize 
that  It  i.s  my  firm  conviction  that  any 
enabling'  legislation,  if  needed,  to 
streriKthen  controls  o\('r  exjxnts  of  stra- 
tegic commodities  to  Communist  coun- 
tries must  be  based  on  complete  and 
accurat«>  factual  data  The  .same  is  true 
as  to  any  needtxl  chan^^es  m  administra- 
tion tliat  are  e\ident 

The  refusal  to  permit  acce.ss  to  perti- 
nent files  thwarted  our  efforUs      In  spite 
of   this    we   liave   made   pro^■ress   in  our 
•study    both    tlirou;ih   staff  inquiries  and 
committee     heaiim;s        The    committee 
heard  3  days  of  testimony  in  its  October 
1961    exreutive   sessions    and    4    days    of 
testimony    in    iLs   open   iK^anriMs   in   De- 
cember      We    have    listened    Ui   detailed 
testimony  from  the  D<-partment-s  of  Com- 
merce, State    and   Defense,  throut^h  the 
pfisons  of  Secretaries  I  uther  H    Hodnes 
and   Dean   Rusk,  and   Deputy  Secretary 
Roswell    L     Gilpatric,    respectively.      In 
addition,  repre.sentalnes  of  departments 
ha\inn  to  some  decree  le.sser  responsibili- 
ties m  tlie  [icld  o(  export  controls  testi- 
fied,   mcludinu    Dr     Glenn    T.    Seaborn. 
Chairman,   Atomic  Energy   Commission. 
Poberf  H    Kni^jht,  Genernl  Counsel,  De- 
p.irtment  of  the  Treasury,  and  John  P. 
Duncan,  .Jr  ,  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture     Many  other  responsible  persons 
f :  nm  various  departments  as  well  as  some 
from    piivale    enterprise    have    testified. 
The  rather  extensive  transcript  of  testi- 
mony recorded  to  date  has  been  supplied 
to   all   my   colleai'ues. 

I  certainly  will  not  at  this  time  en- 
deavor to  spell  out  in  detail  the  results 
of  tiie  committees  study  to  date,  but 
that  will  b<-  done  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Basically,  our  main  control  over  ex- 
ports of  commodities  from  this  country 
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to  countries  abroad  is  exercised  under 
the  legislative  authority  spelled  out  in 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended. 

Tlie  Mutual  Dcfen.se  A.ssistance  Con- 
trol Act  of  1951 — commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Battle  Act^— supplements  that  act. 
It  Is  administered  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  The 
act  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  embargo  the  shipment  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war.  atomic  energy  materials,  petroleum, 
transportation  materials  of  strategic 
value  and  items  of  primary  stratepic 
siKniflcance  used  in  the  production  of 
arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of 
war.  to  nations  threatening  US.  security, 
including  the  U.S  S  R.  and  nations  under 
its  domination. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Battle  Act 
the  strategic  items  are  divided  into  two 
parts:  Category  A  items  covering  arms, 
ammunition,  implements  of  war.  and 
atomic  energy  materials,  while  the  cate- 
gory B  list  contains  such  items  as  trans- 
ixjrtation  materials  of  strategic  value 
and  those  items  of  primary  strategic  sig- 
nificance used  in  the  production  of  war 
materials. 

The  Battle  Act  calls  for  the  mandatory 
termination  of  all  U.S.  assistance,  mili- 
tar>-,  economic,  and  financial,  to  coun- 
tries which  knowingly  ship  category  A 
Items  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  export  of 
category  B  items  to  bloc  countries  re- 
quires termination  of  aid  unless  the 
President,  under  terms  of  the  act.  directs 
the  continuance  of  aid  where  unusual 
circumstances  indicate  the  cessation  of 
aid  would  be  detrimental  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  since  the 
pas.sage  of  the  Battle  Act  that  in  not  one 
instance  involving  category  B  items  has 
its  provisions  been  invoked.  There  have 
been  19  Presidential  determinations  to 
continue  U.S.  assistance  to  the  following 
countries:  Belgium.  Denmark,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  France,  Italy. 
Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Norway.  Turke.v. 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  There  have 
been  14  classified  determinations  affect- 
ing 8  countries.  The  total  value  of  the 
shipments  covered  by  the  Presidential 
actions  taken  has  amounted  to  $87  5 
million. 

From  facts  developed  by  my  commit- 
tee, it  is  abundantly  clear  to  me  that  our 
controls  exercised  under  the  Export 
Control  Act  and  the  Battle  Act  have 
eroded  along  with  the  steady  erosion  of 
the  controls  established  by  the  voluntary 
international  organization  known  as  the 
con.sultative  group.  That  group,  made 
up  of  this  country  and  14  other  nations. 
has  been  operating  since  1950.  Within 
this  same  group  was  founded  the  co- 
ordinating committee,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  Cocom.  This  group  of  na- 
tions has  as  its  basic  purpose  the  denial 
to  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  of  materials, 
equipment  and  technical  data— includ- 
ing technological  services — which  would 
aid  the  military-industrial  mobilization 
base  of  that  group  of  unfriendly  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  over  the  years. 
as  members  of  the  group  increased  their 
industrial  output,  and  through  a  desire 


to  increase  foreign  trade  even  with  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc,  many  of  the  items  on 
the  international  hst  of  embargoed  com- 
modities were  removed  even  though  obvi- 
ously   of    strategic    importance    to    the 
Sino-Soviet     bloc     countries.     In     this 
country,  in  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Export  Control  Act,  there 
is    maintained    by    the    Department   of 
Commerce  a  list  known  as  the  positive 
list.    Generally,  it  is  a  list  of  commodi- 
ties that  are  under  a  presumption -for- 
denial  for  export  to  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries.    Included  in  the  list  are  the  items 
appearing  on  the  international  or  Cocom 
list  and  the  Battle  Act  list.     Validated 
licenses  must  be  obtained  for  shipment 
of  commodities  on  this  list  to  all  destina- 
tions except  Canada. 

I  have  heard  ample  testimonv  and 
seen  an  abundance  of  evidence  that  as 
the  list  established  by  Cocom  erodes,  so 
erodes  the  Battle  Act  hst  and  the  posi- 
tive list.  What  can  be  done  about  the 
weak-kneed  position  of  the  Cocom  group 
in  maintaining  tighter  controls?  Ac- 
cording to  State  Department  testimony, 
very  little.  Even  though  there  must  be 
unanimous  decision  among  all  members 
of  Cocom  as  to  removal  from  or  return- 
ing to  or  placing  a  new  item  on  the 
Cocom  list,  this  country  has  been  per- 
suaded to  go  along  with  the  group  con- 
trary to  its  desires.  Why?  Our  com- 
mittee has  been  advised  that  not  to 
agree,  in  many  instances,  would  cause  a 
breakdown  of  Cocom  and.  in  effect,  a 
weak  Cocom  is  better  than  none  at  all. 

Too  often  during  our  hearings  I  heard 
testimony,  and  I  have  reviewed  numerous 
cases,    indicating    that   the  decision    to 
approve  a  license  to  export  commodities 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  was  obviously  based  on 
the  consideration    "it   is   strategic   still, 
but  we  cannot  umlaterally  control  it  ef- 
fectively."   As  an  example,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  strenuously  objected  to 
the  approval  of  an  application  for  license 
to  export  to  the  U.S.S.R.  transfer  ma- 
chines capable  of  producing  360,000  V-8 
engine  motor  blocks  each  year.    Due  to 
diplomatic  considerations  a  restudy  of 
the    application    was    requested    which 
caused  the  matter  to  be  reconsidered  at 
the  highest  level  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.     The  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
versed the  position  of  all  the  experts  in 
that  Department  and  agreed  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  license,  as  such  transfer 
machines  could  be  obtained  from  alter- 
native sources  abroad.     Such  machines 
at   one    time    were   internationally   em- 
bargoed   by   the   Cocom   countries,   but 
along  the  line,  for  reasons  unknown  to 
me,  were  removed  from  the  list  of  inter- 
nationally embargoed  items.    Fortunate- 
ly, the  applications  for  licenses  to  ex- 
port   these    transfer    machines    to    the 
U.S.S.R.  are  still  under  study  and  have 
not  been  approved. 

At  the  present  time  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  sitting  on  appUcations  to 
export  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
similar  strategic  commodities  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  or  Soviet  bloc  countries.  As  of 
now.  there  is  no  definite  indication  as  to 
whether  these  and  similar  applications 
will  or  will  not  eventually  be  approved. 
I.  per.sonally,  will  continue  to  watch  the 
situation   to  see   what  happens.     Since 
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my  committee  was  established,  there  has 
been  a  material  drop  in  approral  of  ap- 
plications to  export  commodities  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  countries. 

Of  major  concern  to  me.  however,  are 
the  applications  approved  recently  to 
ship  vast  quantities  of  scrap  copper,  steel 
and  iron  scrap,  borates,  and  other  seem- 
ingly strate(?ic  commodities  to  Commu- 
nist Yugoslavia.  Duruig  our  early  hear- 
ings m  October  the  select  committer  was 
advised  that  closer  scrutiny  was  bein*? 
given  to  anything  going  to  YuKoslavia 
due  to  Tito's  recently  expressed  pro- 
Soviet  attitude  at  the  Belgrade  Confer- 
ence. Why  the  sudden  change  in  this 
country's  attitude  toward  Communist 
Yugoslavia''  I  do  not  know.  But  I  am 
KCing  to  make  every  effort  to  find  out. 
As  for  me.  a  Communi.-^t  is  a  Communi-t 
m  the  U  S.S  R  ,  Poland.  Yu'^os'.avia, 
Cuba,  or  even  in  ll.is  country.  Their 
pronounced  purjx'se.  time  and  arain.  is 
to  destroy  fret^  government.s,  and  as 
Khnj.shchev  ha^  put  it  on  the  line  to 
bury  U.S. 

I  fully  rccosnize  that  the  President, 
through  the  National  Security  Council. 
determines  the  basic  policy  governing 
licensing  of  exports  from  the  United 
States  m  eiccordance  with  the  con^'res- 
.'>k>nHl  policies  laid  down  in  the  Export 
Control  Act  It  is  within  the  executive 
branch  that  policy  as  to  exports  to 
Communist  countne.s  with:n  t;i,e  ex- 
tremes of  a  total  embargo  and  free  and 
unrestricted  trade  now  exist.s.  There  is 
liow  a  total  embargo  on  exports  to  Cuba 
with  the  exception  of  food  and  pharmn- 
ceuticaLs.  and  trade  with  Communist 
China,  North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam 
ts  under  total  embargo. 

I  definitely  lean  toward  the  extreme 
of  a  total  embargo  to  all  Communist- 
dominated  countries.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced beyond  extreme  doubt  that  one 
Communist  country  i.s  more  friendly 
toward  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment than  another.  I  am  fearful  that 
to  follow  a  policy  of  practically  open 
trade  with  a  so-called  friendly  Com- 
munist country  will  eventually  cause  the 
free  world  countries  to  sink  deeper  into 
the  quicksands  of  a  world  dominated  by 
International  communism  as  expre.ssed 
by  Marx  and  Lenin  irrespective  of  Khru- 
shchev's present-day  peaceful  coexist- 
ence mterpretation. 

From  facts  available  to  me  '.t  appears 
that  the  prime  consideration  in  approv- 
ing or  denying  applications  for  licenses 
to  export  corajnoditJes  to  the  So\iet  bloc 
Is  whether  the  item  would  have  a  major 
impact  on  the  military-industrial  poten- 
tial of  the  bloc  countries.  Apparently, 
minimal  consideration  is  given  to  the 
effect  on  the  building  of  the  economy  or 
aiding  in  the  economic  offensive  of  the 
l'.S5  R.  To  me.  this  is  a  highly  sig- 
nificant factor  Prom  a  strong  economy, 
a  country  is  better  able  to  wage  mili- 
tary or  economic  warfare.  In  the  cold 
war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  I  firmly 
believe  that  we  cannot  ignore  either. 

There  must  be  some  flexibility  in  the 
executive  branch  in  exercising  controls 
over  exports  to  our  avowed  enemies. 
However,  it  is  my  duty  and  the  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  throw  the  spotlight  of 
public  opmion  on  any  abu.ses  of  legis- 


lative intent.  Too  often  thi.s  is  done  only 
at  the  time  of  heated  cn.>es.  such  as  the 
Berlin  cri.sis,  and  not  continuously  dur- 
l'^^  our  lon-j  struis'^le  to  win  the  cold 
war. 

Having  been  raised  m  an  Invcstii^at- 
ing  environment.  I  have  been  particu- 
larly curious  .IS  to  enforcement  or  luck 
of  enforcement  of  our  exixjrt  conrrols. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  .sevral 
haLs  of  resfX)nsibilitv  wf)rn  in  this  field, 
llie  Department  of  Commerce  rehes  on 
a  .small  .staff  of  investigators  under  its 
direct  supervision  to  enforce  the  rules 
and  ro'3Ul,\tions  .sp'^ll'vl  out  pursuant  to 
thr  Export  C'C'iitrol  Act.  A;  proximately 
orif'-third  ot  the  ai'propriation  fur  the 
OfBce  of  Export  Control  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  s«'t  up  to  adrn.n- 
i.^Ler  C'')!lt :iil>  .•  h's  to  the  Huieau  of  Cu.s- 
toms  in  the  Treasury  Depa:tm<  nt  Th'^ 
Bur'-au  of  Custcms  checks  a  .^mall  per- 
centage of  exp^^rts  to  :n  ure  compliance, 
and  lo  d'  tect  irre!?uIariLt  ^  and  viola- 
tions on  the  part  of  exporters.  As  an 
example  that  Bureau  inspected  only  60 
out  of  8  000  gift  parcels  goms;  to  the 
Soviet  Union  recently  Many  thou.s.inds 
of  such  parcels  ori.nnate  in  this  country 
each  year  de-  tin^ ri  for  Communist  coun- 
tries, mciuiin'-:  Cuba  What  st."ate:'ic 
commixiitu'.s.  techiueal  data,  or  other 
vital  da' a  that  cculd  be  sent  to  the 
U  .S.S  R.  th:ou;^li  .such  mea.'Ls  i.s  b»  y^nd 
Ima^mati'in. 

Pos.sible  lUr  'al  tran5.shipnients  of  stra- 
tegic commoditii  s  from  free  worhi  coun- 
tries t^:)  Communi.st  countries  inchidir.2; 
tlie  Sino-Sovic*  bloc  i.s  of  vital  concern 
Who  has  the  prime  responsibility''  The 
State  Department  throuiih  iLs  ecoivrnic 
defen.se  otTiccrs  i:i  their  posts  abroad 
The  I>'partment  of  Commerce  can  a.-.< 
them  to  check  on  trans-shipments  but 
cannot  directly  command  them  to  per- 
form this  vital  function.  In  fact,  only 
20  requests  emanated  from  the  Dtpart- 
ment  of  Commerce  during  the  year  1961 
to  make  ^jostshipm^nt  checks  to  deter- 
mine possible  illicit  transshipment's  out 
of  the  thousands  of  imports  by  free  world 
counuies  from  the  Umied  States. 

The  subsidiaries  of  American  !irms  lo- 
cat«"d  abroad  can  export  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  incorporation  any  com- 
modities to  the  Soviet  bloc  that  are 
not  internatior^ally  controlu-d  throu;4h 
Cocom  at^retrnent.  Under  the  tran.sar- 
tion  control  n^ulations  i.ssued  by  the 
Trea-sury  Department.  si;b.sidiaries 
abroad  must  obtain  a  licen.se  from  the 
T.  eac  ury  Department  to  export  Cocom 
Items  to  the  Soviet-bloc  ctiuntries.  de- 
fined as  Albaiua.  Bultcana.  China — Com- 
muiiLst  controlled — Czechoslovakia.  Ks- 
tonia.  Germany-  only  thasf  areas  under 
control  or  administration  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  Poland — 
Hu:v:ary.  I-atv;a,  Lithuania.  North  Ko- 
rea. Outer  Mongolia.  Poland  and  Dany.ig, 
Rumania.  Tibet.  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  and  Vietnam  —only  those 
areas  under  Commuinst  control.  There 
IS  no  control  exercised  over  exports  of 
other  commodities  by  subsidiaries  abroad 
to  the  Soviet-bhK  countrie.s.  even  though 
the  commoditli's  may  be  on  our  hat  of 
controlled  items. 

Tht?  Treasury  De[>artmrnt  enforces 
the    foreign    assets   control    regulations 


which  amounts  to  a  total  embargo  of 
Communist  China  and  North  Korea. 

Both  sets  of  regulations  were  issued 
U!u!r:-  autho!  ity  cjf  the  Irading  With  the 
Enemy  .^ct. 

Admittedly,  the  Treasuiy  Department 
maintains  no  h.st  of  American-controlled 
sub.sidiaries  abroad  t<}  enable  its  resp<m- 
sible  ptusnnnel  to  det^'Ct  violations  of  the 
rrj.ulath'ns  i;ow   in  effect. 

I  am  convinced  tliat  they  rely  on  the 
honesty  of  the  parent  conii)any  in  the 
United  Slates  and  the  niiicials  of  sub- 
sidiaries abn-ad  for  proper  compliance. 
This  would  be  a  .satisfactory  procedure 
as  far  as  I  am  c«jncerned  if  it  could  rea- 
sonably tx'  a,-.sum(  d  that  all  such  per.sons 
are  ctin.pifleiy   hdiiesl. 

.As  I  have  previously  mentioned,  this 
Country  has  a  U^Uil  embar^;o  on  ship- 
m'^!.ii  to  Cuba  except  fotxls  and  phar- 
m.ueiuicals  'lo  illustrate  how  per.sons 
endeavor  lo  circmivent  the  provisions 
of  the  t  inbargo  U. rough  techmcahtics.  a 
case  ill  p<Jint  ha.*^  b.-en  c.iUed  to  my  at- 
tt-ntioii.  Tnis  case  involvetl  a  hatchery 
m  New  York  State.  Before  the  eml>argo 
thi.s  hatc.herv  was  seiidii.kj  live  chickens 
to  Cuba  After  the  embargo  this  was 
prorubited.  and  ixportmg  hatching  eecs 
to  Cuba  was  also  pronibit*«d  This 
hatchery,  however,  stiil  hatching  e.,Ks  to 
Cauad.i.  and  tlie  chickens  from  these 
ep  's  were  .subsequently  stuit  to  Cuba.  A 
re.sponsiblc  Oovernment  department  de- 
termined under  the  circumstanci^  that 
no  action  Cu  ild  be  taken. 

Another  ob.s«Tva'..'n  I  would  like  to 
make  at  this  time  is  whither  the  Ex- 
IKirt  Control  Act  is  bem;^  administered 
by  t.ue  pro^x  r  dt'partment  It  app>earn  to 
in.*  that  we  have  a  paradoxical  situa- 
tion—  the  Department  of  Commerce  on 
the  one  hand  has  the  i  i-sixmslbility  of 
promoting  foreu:n  trade  and  on  the 
other  the  control  of  ex{)orts.  When  the 
np. lit  of  th''  committee  Is  made,  I  will 
have  more  to  say  on  this  matter. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  a  letter  I 
din-cted  to  Hon  George  W.  Ball,  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  on  January  18.  1961, 
pertaining  to  a  study  by  a  task  force 
headed  up  by  him  as  a  private  citizen. 
The  letter  us  .self-explanatory,  and  is 
quoted    as   follows: 

H  )n   CiFORi.r  W   Hai  t  . 
L'ndi'r  Serretary  I'f  Stair. 
L"";)  j't"n-nf  (■'  State. 
W  i  \ '.  trtt;'(,r.    U  C 

DtAE  Mk  t>K»-«tT*«T  As  I  uxn  .sure  yr  u  we 
:>.*  ire  the  t>*"lcct.  C  .mmitlee  on  Esfxirt  Con- 
•r  i  w.ia  e.st<ib'.Uhp<l  by  H'  u-c  KesoluUon  403. 
w.T.ch  wr\s  apprnvpd  on  ."scprrmber  7.  10^1. 
I  am  piirlostim  a  copy  of  that  rpsotutlon  for 
ynor  rcadv  T*-\rtf\\ci- 

I  rccrrly  rfvlcwrd  \hc  contcnta  of  a 
iipws  I'.rm  ftp|>»-armg  In  the  New  York  Tlmrs 
vii.tltr  ditie  of  January  8,  11*62,  written  by 
FePx  Belalr.  Jr  .  captioned  "President  I* 
T./Id  T.irlfT  Barriers  Tlireat«n  West."  The 
Pern  .state.s  that  y  'ii  he;u;lrd  a  task  force 
wh'.ch  prepared  a  report  f  >r  Mr  Kennedy  a* 
Pr«'s'.(lent-elr.'t  on  f'  relirn  policy 

Ttil.s  Ci  mnilttre  U  Tltally  concerned  with 
some  )f  the  stalementa  appearing  In  the 
news  iietn  germane  to  the  study  beln^  made 
by  the  cumniUtee  relative  to  export  c<jntrol8. 
The  f  .allowing  are  some  of  the  vlt*!  polnla 
attributed  to  the  rep')rt  prcpwired  by  the  taak 
force 

"The  report  ilso  pr  p<i'!ed  a  virtual  icrap- 
plng  (.f  the  exlstlnjf  embar(?o  on  exports  of 
RtrB'eRic  materials  to  nations  ol  th«  bloc. 
U  favored  a  new  policy  that  would  acknowl- 


«ilg''  the  nuilual  Hd\Hi;tagCb  (>f  fXiJundhig 
Eu-st-West  trride  and  that  would  Invite  the 
S<i\iet  Uiil"n  to  Jwiii  in  a  c  de  <  f  tair  i)r.ic- 
tlces  f  r  International  trade 

■AlthouRh  It  wa.s  submitted  'o  Mr  Ken- 
nedy lift  Frcsidtnt-eU-ct  Ju.-t  txP  re  hi.s  in- 
•Ugurntion.  the  report  rrmiuns  the  ba.sic 
rntlonale  I  r  the  Uberali.ed  tracU-  \>X'  grum  he 
plans  to  ask  C'liigns.'-  \  t  aj)provc  al  tills 
8eR<loii 

'A  cimplete  iilteratlim  of  t' -S  policy  on 
trade  w1»h  S<ivlet  bloc  com. tries  w:us  rec- 
omnientled  by  the  tatk  force  It  held  this 
to  be  iinjxratlve  not  only  because  the  pres- 
ent jxjiicy  was  outmoded  aiid  nefi.itive  but 
albo  bec.iuse  it  had  be^un  to  altett  (ur  rela- 
tloiLS  wi'.h  o'.h.r  inUus'nali/'od  c.  ui.t'ie.s 
at  well   a»^   with  the  UT.rterUevelc  ped  an  lus. 

"The  prol.'lem  will  ii>t  ro  aw.iv  bcr.iusc 
Americana  coii.sider  trade  with  C  >mmunl.«t 
countries  lo  l>e  Inim.iral.  danepr'ius.  and  of 
doubtful  economic  benefit.,'  said  the  prouji. 
It  s.ild  such  trade  Wf  ild  become  vnsily  mtire 
Important  in  this  decade  th.oi  in  the  la.st 
becuu^e  fiiher  Wej^tern  coun'rie.-!  had  fouiid 
sui  h  tr.ide  to  be  ailva:i'.i(?e<  us 

"As  ft  restili."  said  the  report,  'our  allies 
have  refused  to  folli.w  d  >ci:ely  the  tariff  dlfi- 
crlmlnatlons  and  export  limitations  on  Coni- 
munl.^t  trade  Imjioned  by  US  law  ' 

"The  rej^irt  observed  that  present  volun- 
tary m,\ch!nery  for  controiline  stra'epic  ex- 
port to  the  .S<ivlet  bloc  from  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  C>rf  ..iil7n tlon  countries  ar.d  Jajntn  had 
"all  but  br'.iktn  d  .'wn  '  " 

In  view  of  the  interest  of  the  t.mmlttee 
In  the  contents  of  this  rwws  Item  quoting 
portions  of  the  report,  an  oral  nq  it-t  w.us 
made  bv  a  member  of  the  committee  staff 
of  .Mr  Frederick  G  Dti'*..n,  .f.'y:l.':t.int  Secre- 
tary fi<r  Coneresslon.il  Relation.*  I>epartment 
of  .State,  to  supply  the  committee  with  a 
copy  of  the  report  Mr  Dutton  adv;sed  the 
staff  member  that  the  report  could  not  bo 
made  avall.able  to  this  committee. 

I  want  to  renew  the  request  ih.Tl  you  fur- 
nish this  committee  with  a  copy  of  the  en- 
tire report.  It  apparently  h.i.<;  beer,  sipjilied 
for  publlc.itl'in  In  the  pres.s  through  one 
means  or  an.'ther.  and  I  strongly  feel  th.it  It 
should  be  made  available  t-i  thl.';  cimmitiec. 

In  the  event  you  cannot  f\irnUh  the  report 
to  thlA  committee,  It  Is  requested  that  you 
specifically  advise  whether  or  not  you  have 
made  or  Uitend  to  make  any  public  state- 
metil  currently  In  contradiction  of  the  staie- 
menUs  attributed  t.)  the  report  of  the  l;Lbk 
f^^rce  group  whlcli  viui  headed. 

In  addition.  It  Is  requeste<1  that  you  sup- 
ply this  committee  with  tlie  Identity  of  those 
persona  who  comprised  the  t;vs)c  force,  the 
date  the  study  b«gan.  and  the  dale  it  was 
concluded. 

Your  exped.tlous  attention  to  tiii.s  nquebt 
Will   be  api>rerluted 
Sincerely, 

A    Paxl  KiTt  hin. 

Chairvian 

The  followint;  is  a  reply  I  received 
from  Mr   Ball  daUd  January  29.  1962; 

DErARTMFNT  OF    .'^TATE, 

WifUington    January  25,  I9f>2 

DfAR      PciNCRESSMAN      KlTt^HIN:      I       Wni'.t      to 

thank  .\i'',i  f.r  your  letter  of  January  16  con- 
cerning the  news  Item  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  January  8  about  a  tii.sk  forre  report  on 
various  tariff  matt<>rs 

Prior  to  the  Inaopiiration  of  President 
Ketmedv  on  January  20  1961.  I  w,is  chair- 
m.m  of  a  group  which,  al  his  reqtiest.  con- 
sidered various  tratle  and  foreign  policy 
problems.  E\en  though  I  am  now  an  official 
of  the  I>p.-irtment.  I  wa*  acting  then  as  a 
pr!\  ate  citizen,  and  the  rep<^rt  Is  not  In  any 
way  a  State  Department  document.  As  a 
con.sequence,  I  believe  courtepy  and  propriety 
require  that  the  report  requested  by  the 
President-elect  not  t*  circulated  to  others  by 
me.     In  the  R;ime  spirit  I  did  not  and  would 


not  provide  any  part  of  the  repcjrt  to  the  New 
York  Times  or  other  outside  source 

In  my  present  capacity  as  an  oflicial  of 
this  Department,  1  would,  of  course,  be  glad 
at  any  time  to  discuss  with  you  and  the 
committee  such  matters  as  you  might  re- 
quest conceriiing  U..S.  trade  abroad  or  other 
problems.  I  recognize  the  importance  I'f  the 
export  studies  which  y(ju  are  makiijg  and 
want  to   be   as  helpful   as   po.s.sibIc. 

As  to  the  report  referred  to  in  the  New- 
York  Times  accotmt,  t)ie  committee  w.ts 
really  a  PvKse  gro'ip  of  individuals,  and  ideas 
were  preretited  In  our  studies  as  Eugpesti\e 
of  various  problems  in  the  field  rather  than 
as  representing  the  unanimous  and  delinit.ve 
\iews  (•,'  those  who  participated  in  the  proj- 
ect. Snue  the  time  the  report  w..s  prep:ired 
niucli  niure  work  has  been  put  into  tlie-se 
prob;em.A  v,iih  the  beneflt  of  an  acqu,.int- 
aiice  with  the  acctinmlr.ted  experience  of 
the  Oovernment  .ii.d  I  believe  attention  can 
mfist  useftilly  be  fo' ti.sod  on  those  more  re- 
cent conclusions. 
Sincerely. 

GEOR..r  W    Ball. 

Ai-tmg  Secretary. 

I  was  and  still  am  very  much  con- 
eeined  as  to  purported  pi-oposals  re- 
IX)rtedly  made  as  a  result  of  the  ta.4: 
force  study  headed  up  by  Mr.  Ball,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  .statements 
indicating'  the  report  i)roposed  a  vir- 
tual .scrapping  of  the  cxislinK  embargo 
on  exports  of  strategic  materials  to  na- 
tions of  the  bloc  Even  though  this 
study  was  made  by  Mr.  Ball  as  a  private 
citi.^en,  he  is  now  our  Under  Secretary 
of  State.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  this 
report  represents  his  present-day  think - 
ir.^  and  regret  that  he  could  not  see  fit 
to  specifically  express  him.self.  And  I 
still  want  to  know. 

My  committee  in  its  previous  hear- 
inijs  has  heard  detailed  testimony  rela- 
tive to  our  Governments  control  over  ex- 
ports by  foreign  subsidiaries  of  American 
companies  to  countries  constituting  the 
Smo-Soviet  bloc.  To  further  clarify  this 
matter.  I  directed  the  following  com- 
munication to  Hon.  Robert  H.  Knight. 
General  Counsel.  Department  of  the 
Treasuiy.  on  January  19.  1962: 

JANVARY     19.    1962 

Hon    Robert  H    Knight. 
General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treu.'-urp. 
Washington    DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Knight:  At  the  time  of  your  ap- 
pearance l>ef(-:re  our  comm.ittee  on  October 
30,  1961,  you  stated  the  Treasury  Department 
has  two  sets  of  regulatioi;s  under  Its  Juris- 
diction which  have  some  relation  to  the  con- 
trol of  exports.  In  part,  you  enunciated  the 
pertinent  restrictions  provided  by  these  reg- 
ti'.atlons  as  follows: 

1.  The  foreign  assets  control  regulations 
(31  U.S.C  ,  pt  500)  amount  to  a  total  eco- 
nomic embargo  of  Communist  China  and 
North  Korea  by  prohibiting,  except  pursu.'int 
to  license,  all  financial  and  commercial 
transactions  with  those  countries  or  their 
nationals  by  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  Stales. 

2.  The  Tran-saction  Control  Regulations 
(31  C.F.R  ,  pt.  505) .  In  simple  terms  prohibits 
unless  licensed  domestic  American  corpora- 
tions from  purchasing  or  selling  or  arranging 
the  purchase  or  sale  to  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries of  Internationally  controlled  strategic 
commodities  through  their  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries or  affiliates.  (The  countries  listed, 
to  which  these  regulations  apply,  are:  Al- 
bania. Bulgaria,  China  (Communist  con- 
trolled). Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Germany 
(only  those  areas  under  control  or  adminis- 
tration of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 


publics of  Poland).  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ani.-',.  North  Korea.  Outer  Mongolia,  Poland 
and  Danzig.  Rumania.  Tibet,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Vietnam  (only 
those  areas  under  Communist  control)    ) 

In  order  that  the  record  will  be  crystal 
cle.ir.  It  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will  supply 
specific  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

( a )  Does  our  Government  exercise  any 
crintro!  over  exports  by  foreign  subsidiaries 
inid?r  coi.trol  of  American  companies  to  any 
roun'ries  not  listed  under  items  1  and  2 
abo-e?  If  so.  specifically  advise  the  excep- 
tions and  under  what  conditions. 

(b)  In  particular,  are  there  any  regula- 
tions now  in  e.tTect  which  prohibit  exports 
by  foreign  subsidiaries  of  internatK^nally 
controlled  commodities  to  Cuba  or  Yugo- 
slavia? 

(C)  Wh.it  steps  C'-'iild  now  be  taken  v.;il:- 
out  additional  legislation  to  legally  prevent 
export  of  strategic  commodities  by  foreign 
subsidiaries  to  Cuba  and  Yugoslavia? 

Your  expeditious  attention  to  this  reque."-t 
wi!;  be  appreciated 
Sincerely. 

A.  Paul  Kit:hin.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Knight  responded  to  my  letter  on 
January  29.  1962.  as  follows: 

The  Gr.NEP.Ai  Counsel  of  the 

Treasury. 
Wa--hingt07i.  DC.  January  29.  1962. 
Hon   A  Paul  Kitchin, 

Cha.rrnan.  House  S>lect  Committee  on  Ez- 
port  Control.^.  Old  House  Office  Bmlding. 
Wasfungton,  DC. 

DtAR  Mr.  Kitchin:  I  have  your  letter  of 
January  19.  1962,  relating  to  the  Impact  of 
the  Treasury's  foreign  assets  control  and 
transaction  control  regulations  on  trade  with 
Cuba  and  Yugoslavia  by  foreign  subsidiaries 
of  American  firms. 

Our  Gcvernment  does  not  exercise  any 
control  over  exports  by  foreign  subsidiaries 
of  .American  companies  to  destinations  other 
tlian  those  listed  in  items  1  and  2  of  your 
letter.  The  only  qualifications  to  this  state- 
ment are:  (a)  If  there  is  an  Interest  cf 
Com.munist  China  or  North  Korea  cr  na- 
tionals thereof  in  the  transaction.  It  is  pro- 
hibited in  the  absence  of  a  Treasury  license 
regardless  of  the  country  of  destination;  and 
(b)  If  the  goods  are  of  U.S.  origin  within  the 
meaning  oi  the  export  control  regulations, 
their  reexport  to  any  destination  is  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  those  regulations. 

Except  as  noted  above,  there  are  no  reg- 
ulations now  in  effect  which  prohibit  ex- 
ports by  foreign  subsidiaries  of  American 
firms  to  Cuba  or  Yugoslavia.  Such  regula- 
tions could  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  the  authority  of  seo- 
tion  5(b)  of  the  Trading  '\^'lth  the  Enemy 
Act  without  the  enactment  of  additional 
legislation.  A  decision  as  to  whether  such 
regulations  should  be  issued  would  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  only  after  full  consultation 
with  the  other  agencies  which  are  concerned 
with  foreign  policy  and  economic  defense 
measures  of  this  character.  In  this  con- 
nection, you  may  also  wish  to  note  that 
section  620ia)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  authorizes  the  President  to  pro- 
claim an  embargo  on  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Cviba. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  information  will 
satisfy  your  committee's  needs  In  this  re- 
spect. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  H.  Knight. 

General  Counsel. 

Obviously,  the  control  of  exports  is 
necessarily  a  complex  procedure,  and 
many  factors  must  be  considered  at  the 
time  of  processing  each  application  to 
export  a  particular  commodity  to  a  Com- 
munist country.  I,  for  one,  strongly  feel 
that  all  final  decisions  must  be  made 
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with  the  security  of  our  country  always 
uppermost  In  our  minds. 

As  previously  indicated,  a  complete 
report  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
as  soon  as  our  study  is  concluded.  At 
that  tmie  any  desirable  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  legislation  or  ad- 
ministrative procedures  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  you 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  it  is  my 
opinion : 

First.  The  economic  phase  of  this  pro- 
longed, tense  "cold  war"  is  becoming 
more  important  each  day.  As  our  mili- 
tary posture  and  that  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
approach  a  stalemate,  due  to  the  abso- 
lute destructive  power  of  each  to  annihi- 
late civilization  in  a  nuclear  military 
conflict,  the  economic  phase  attains  the 
status  of  a  prime  and  strategic  opera- 
tion. 

Second  Continued  empha.sis  must  be 
placed  on  the  vital  area  of  trade  with 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  The  cooperation 
of  our  Western  allies  is  of  paramount 
importance 

Third.  There  mu.st  be  a  readju^stment 
of  our  thinkins^  as  rei^ards  our  present 
status  quo"  atti';ude  It  Is  imperative 
that  we  acquire  a  realistic  appreciation 
that  while  we  are  ■maintaining  the 
peace"  we  may  be  losint:  the  cold  war 

Fourth.  A  stront,'  and  affirmative  pol- 
icy on  foods  and  fibers  to  the  bloc  must 
encompass  a  philosophy  of  ptace  for 
food"  as  well  as  "food  for  peace 


THREE  MORE  PERMANENT  HOUSE 
SEATS — TO  MAKE  ROOM  FOR 
ALASKA    AND    HAWAII 

Mr  LANE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  yentleman 
from   Massachusetts' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  LANE  Mr  Speaker,  the  Decen- 
nial Census  of  1960  was  the  18th  in  a 
row  since  the  beginning  of  a  periodic 
national  headcount  m  1790  In  every 
census  the  population  showed  an  in- 
crease With  but  one  exception,  when- 
ever new  States  were  admitted  to  the 
L'nion.  the  permanent  memb'-rship 
was  enlarkjed  to  accommodate  them 

If.  as  a  result  of  the  1960  census,  and 
the  admission  of  two  more  States,  we 
fill  to  increase  our  membership  cor- 
re.'-pondingly.  we  shall  be  violating  es- 
tablished  precedent. 

When  the  size  of  the  Hou.-.e  was  tem- 
porarily expanded  from  435  to  437,  in 
deference  to  the  two  Representatives 
from  the  new  States,  we  recognized  the 
custom  and  the  need  for  increasing  our 
membership  under  these  circumstances 
By  w-.thdrawiiii?  that  provisional  addi- 
tion, we  would  repudiate  an  historical 
procedure  based  on  commonsense  and 
.1  U.St  ice 

In  fact,  there  is  no  valid  reason  for 
not  authorizing  an  increase  of  three 
seaUs.  The  1960  census  revealed  that, 
on  the  basis  of  population.  Hawaii  would 
be  entitled  to  two  seats,  and  Alaska  one 

The  present  size  of  the  House  became 
435,  following  the  census  of  1910.     New- 


Mexico  and  Anzxjna  joined  the  Union  m 
1912. 

Almost  a  half  century  passed  bt>fore 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  came  in.  As  the 
United  States  has  reached  the  limit  of 
its  geographical  expansion,  with  only  a 
few  islands  remaining  as  territories, 
there  is  very  little  likelihood  of  any  more 
States  joining  the  Federal  family  If 
we  honor  precedent,  by  raising  the  per- 
manent member.ship  to  438,  I  can  see  no 
justifiable  occasion  m  the  future,  for  ex- 
expanding  It  beyond  that  fixed  level. 

Numerous  bills  were  introduced  m  the 
1st  .session  of  the  87th  Congress,  to  in- 
crea.se  the  membership  These  ranged 
all  the  way  from  3  to  34  additional  seats 
We  have  liad  time  .since  then  to  k'am 
perspective   on    these   various   proposals 

Oru'inally,  I  believed  that  an  increase 
of  1ft  would  balance  out  the  differ- 
ent b!i;^  submitt'-d  and  would  help  us  to 
arrive  at  a  rta.sonable  compromi.se  that 
would  be  supported  by  the  House  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  advocanng  an  increase 
of  18 

However,  I  finally  realized  that  we 
could  not  lemslate  an  increase  based  on 
convenience  or  expediency  We  had  to 
have  a  .sound  an:l  sub.stantial  justifica- 
tion. ro<Hed  111  the  traditions  and  the 
practices  of  the  House. 

With  precedent  to  iiuide  us  and  with 
the  recently  admitted  .state-  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  in  mind,  we  come  to  the 
realistic  conclusion  that  the  permanent 
membership  should  be  increased  by 
three 

Several  of  my  colleagues  introduced 
bills  la.st  vear  calling  for  this  specific 
and  logical  expansion 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  them  by  in- 
trixlucnik'  a  companion  bill  authorizing 
a.M  increjtse  of  three  in  our  permanent 
membership 


prfsp:ntati3.\   of   an   .amfrican 

rL.\Ci  TO  CANI.SIUS  COLI  KGE 

Mr  DIXSKI  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.s.s  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  to  revLse  ai  d  extend  my  re- 
marks   and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objecMon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  N'-w    York^ 

There  was  no  ob'ection 

Mr  DULSKI  Mr  Speaker  on  Jan- 
uary 3.  1962,  I  was  pnvil.-:»^pd  to  present 
an  Amenriin  fla^  that  had  flown  over  our 
NaM'Ti's  Capitol  to  Canisuis  College,  in 
BufTalo    N  Y  ,   for  its  ROTC   unit 

It  wa.-.  a  very  impressive  ceremony 
and  am.ing  the  distin_:uished  quests 
present,  vver-' 

Rev  James  J   McGinley.  S  J  .  president 
of    Canisius    College;     Dr     Edward    M 
O'Connor,     director    of    special     events 
Canisius  Colle'-e;   Dr    William  F    Kean 
dean  of  evenin'4  sch(X)l   Canisius  College. 
Lt    Col    James  F    Greene    Jr  .  professor 
of    militarv    .science.    Canisius    College, 
Capt    Wilham  Hoar,  a.s.-^istant  professor 
of    military    science.    Canisius    Collet:e, 
Capt     Bartholemew    Mitchell,    assistant 
profes.sor   of    military    .science,    Canisius 
Colle'-,'e;    Cadet   Lt    Col    James  F    Neale 
ni,    regiment    commander:    and    Cadet 
Maj    Franklin  .A    .Stachowiak    battalion 
commander 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remaj'lu.  I 
include  the  address  which  I  delivered  on 
thas  special  occasion 

AUDRESH     BY      HON       TRadueus     J       DUUSKI      ur 

Nrw    York 

I'.  I.s  (ilfrtudiit  to  be  herp  among  »o  many 
frieiida.  and  Ui  be  able  to  pay  tribute  to 
C'ttiusUiA  College 

Some  uf  vKs  may  think  that  ami>ng  Ameri- 
can <u-aclemlc  In.stltutlcns.  Canlslua  College 
Ls  f.i!rly  new  But  you  have  a  very  ancient 
tradition  behind  y'lU  here  Among  the  first 
whi'«'s  In  Uils  [)art  of  the  country  were  the 
Intrrpid  Je'.sult  misslonarlea — and  eapeclally 
Robert  de  la  Salle  who  w aa  a  Jesuit  student 
It  Is  very  fitting  it  seem-s  to  me,  that  you 
h.ive  been  tagged  the  Orlfflns,"  which,  a« 
you  know,  derives  from  the  griffon  that 
>ipi  enred  on  De  la  Halle  b  flag  flown  from  the 
(irni  .thli)  t."!  ap(>e:ir  on  the  Upper  Clreat 
Uikes      ThLs  ship  was  al.so  called  the  Griffon 

Although  triidltion.s  are  valuable  for  the 
l.'ispirati  m  they  give  to  any  Institution, 
deods  ar.d  a.-oompUshmentB  are  given  much 
hitjhfr  '.  a;ue  in  this  priicucal  age.  The  In- 
du.stry  the  culture,  religion,  and  a  general 
c  immon  weal,  of  »e«tern  New  York,  owes  an 
.iiiji'^st  Irreplaceable  debt  to  Canisius  C'>1- 
let^p  and  Its  dedicated  faculty  of  today  and 
ye.-^terday 

I  .i:n  proud  of  the  privilege  that  Is  mine 
t'-liy  in  presentii.g  this  American  flag,  that 
h.ia  fliwn  over  the  U  i>  C.ipltol,  to  the  Re- 
serve OfBcir-i  Tr, lining  Corps  of  this  great 
College 

While  tlie  ROTC  program  has  been  a  fa- 
miliar part  of  the  ccllene  scene  for  many 
vcarn.  too  few  people  realize  and  understand 
Its  value  and  the  vital  role  It  plays  In  the 
deffii-^e  .jf  our  Nation  When  World  War  II 
broke  out.  the  United  States  was  able  to 
qiUrkly  call  thuu.va:ids  and  thousands  of 
ROTC  graduates  from  cUiIlan  life,  many  of 
whom  acquitted  themaelves  with  honor  and 
distinction  The  value  of  these  cltlzen- 
loidlers  Is  recognized  by  no  less  an  authority 
thiir.  the  late  tieneral  Oeorge  C  Marshall 
who  s.iid  th.it  duriiik;  W  r'.d  War  II.  the  ik>o1 
of  140  0<X)  Reserve  officers  the  vast  majority 
of  them  being  prodwed  by  the  ROTC—  made 
the  difference  betwi-en  defeat  and  vlcU^ry 
.\ncl  the  ROTC  is  still  performing  the  very 
\l'n!  mission  of  provldle.g  ifllcers  for  (iur 
country's  military  need<i 

Through  College."*  such  as  Canisius  here, 
flows  a  contlnu'>us  stxeam  of  America's 
pr'>i«pfcllve  young  officer  material  A  sound 
HCHtlemic  foundatiiin  of  a  college  education 
Is  esfiential  to  the  development  of  the  dy- 
numir  leadership  uf  prp*en'  and  future  ofB- 
cers  Yearly  the  .\rmy  nl^ne  require*  ap- 
proxlniatelv  14  0O<X)  newly  commissioned 
college  ROTC  kfraduates  for  Its  several  com- 
jv.neiita  Tixlay  a  total  of  approximately 
2.!f)  iHK)  students  are  enrolled  In  ROTC  pro- 
grams and  the  need  f ' 'r  their  services  wa.s 
tif.cT    irreater 

The  history  of  the  United  .States  shows  a 
record  of  vlrtxirle.s.  not  defeats.  btJlh  In  peace 
and  war  This  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  concept  of  the  cltl7en-soldler  la 
sound  and  the  ROTC  program  adequate 
Most  Important  of  all.  It  proves  Irrefutably 
that  the  i-nd  pr'Klurt  ix  not  only  the  best 
»«>Ul!er.  but   the   b<-st  (  l!i/.«-:i 

Today's  peacetime  ROTC  is  bigger  and 
tjetter  than  ever,  but  It  also  faces  a  greater 
rh.iUenite  Inrre;i«ed  emphasis  on  missiles, 
and  the  complexities  of  modern  weapxjns 
sysretns  and  their  use  have  produced  special 
reijulrement*  for  wientlhc   knowledge 

Thf  ROTC,  here  at  Canisius  College,  ha^ 
turneil  out  in  the  p;ust  and  Is  capable  of 
pr'Klucin^'  m  the  future,  its  proper  share  of 
quality  personnel  required  to  help  lead  the 
N.tti'  ri  s  military  forces  to  victory.  You  who 
are  p.irtli  i;* at ing  in  the  ROTC  program,  can 
tje  jiroud  of  the  accompllshmenta  of  those 
who  liave  preceded  you  To  (i>llciw  In  their 
foiHiiteps    IS    ,i    challenge       I    am    sure    you 


can  and  will  accept  tlie  reip..i..sibinups 
whlcf!  are  In.'-fparable  from  oar  great 
herltntre 

Tliank    von 
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Nl'CLE.'^R  TESTING  IN  THE 

ATMOSPHERE 

Mr     MORRIS       Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

uni.nimous  consent  to  addrrss  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  lemarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob'ection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

Tliere  was  no  objection 
•Mr  MOltRIS.     Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
brin:;  to  ynur  attention  today  what  I  feel 
IS  one  of  tlie  most  serious  problems  fac- 
iiu'  our  Nation.     This  is   the  matUT  of 
nuclear    te.sLing   in    the   atmosphere.     It 
was  with  great  concern  and  alarm  that 
I  read  the  .statement  that  was  i.ssued  on 
January  31    1962    by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Scientists  and   Fn^dneers.     I 
want   to  make  it  cm])hat. cully  clear  to 
the  Members  of  this  House  and  to  the 
American  public  that  I  do  not  question 
tlie  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the.se  in- 
dividuals  ju.st   btx-au.se   they   happen   to 
disapr(-e    with    me    on    this    most    vital 
issue      As  a  membt  r  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mitt4'f  on  Atomic  Knt  rpy.  I  have  some 
knowkd».'e  of  the  nuclear  weapons  capa- 
bilities of    both   tlie   UniU'd   States  and 
the  Soviet  Union      I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  att(  ntion  also  that  in  1949  a  group 
of    di-tiruruished    scientists    advi.sed    the 
Atomic  Energy  Cnmmi.s.>;ion  at;ainst  the 
developmint  of  the  hydroccn  bomb  but 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic    Enrr-y    CommitU.e    and    some 
members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commia- 
sion  took  a  courageous  and  determined 
stand  and  insisted  on  the  development  of 
this  weapon  which  is  today  u.sed  in  such 
sophisticated    weapon    systems    as    the 
Atlas.  Uie  PolarLs,  and  the  Titan. 

It  IS  tiiie  that  boUi  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  Siatts  have  tnmendous 
nuclear  capabilities  for  destruction.  I 
want  to  point  out  also  to  our  learned 
.scientisUs  in  the  Am*  rican  Federation  of 
Scientists  and  to  the  American  people 
that  if  we  do  not  continue  to  advance 
to  more  sophisUcaU'd  weapons  systems 
and  to  strive  to  perfect  our  defense 
avainst  rocket-carnea  nuclear  warheads, 
in  the  next  few  yeais  we  will  suffer  a 
.serKHis   la:    bthmd   Uie  Soviet   Union. 

Practically  every  scientist  and  engi- 
neer will  agree  that  progre.ss  in  research 
and  development  is  made  by  actual  test- 
nvj  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  recently 
completed  a  .series  of  approximately  50 
tc^ts  in  th.e  atmosphere. 


The  astonishing  thing  about  this  is 
that  the  President  Ls  astonished. 

As  a  former  Member  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  he  ought  to  have  known  of 
the  existence  of  this  stockpile.  Or  was 
he  too  Interested  in  poliUcs  to  keep  him- 
self informed? 

One  authority  on  this  subject,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
KjrwanI,  chairman  of  the  Democrat 
congressional  campaign  committee,  has 
spoken  on  the  Hou.se  floor  on  several 
occasions  on  this  subject. 

The  President  denounces  the  "cloak  of 
secrecy"  that  surrounds  this  subject,  yet 
le.ss  than  a  month  aeo,  and  by  his  own 
order,  he  threw  a  cloak  of  secrecy  over 
the  Peace  Corvs  and  other  apencics  of 
Government. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  some  of  us  are 
astonished  that  you  arc  astonished  about 
this  strategic  stockpile. 


Kistant   general   manager,   pigments   depart- 
ment, September  1945;   vice  president.  June 
1946-January   194a.  president  since   January 
1948,  director.  Equitable  Trtiat  Co.,   1935-43, 
E.  I    du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  gince  1942 
Christiana  Securities  Co.  since  1944.     Mem- 
ber, board  of  directors.  Wilmington  General 
Hoepital,  the  Family  Society  of  Wilmington 
Music  School,   Winterthur  Corp.,  Massachu- 
setts  Institute  of   Technology,  PhUadelphia 
Academy    of    N.-^tural    Sciences,    Philadelphia 
Orchestra  Association  New  School  of  Music 
Trustee,    Longwood    Foundation,    American 
Museum     of     Natural     History,     Foxhollow 
School,  Carnegie  Institution.  Regent  Smith- 
sonian Institution.     Member,  American   In- 
stitute   of    Chemical    Engineers.    American 
Institute  of  Chemists,  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,    American    Academy    of    Arts    and 
Sciences,     Natural     Academy     of     Science^ 
American  Chemical  Society,  A.AJ^.S.,  Amer- 
icr-.n    Philosophy    Sr.ciety.    Theta    Chi      Tau 
Beta    Pi.        Clubs:    Wilmington.   Wilmington 
Country.     Du     Pont     Country;     Royal     Ber- 
muda Yacht.     Home:    Greenville,   Del      Of- 
fice:  Du  Pont  Building,  Wilmington    Del  ' 


THE  STRATEGIC  STOCKPILE 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obi(x:iion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Kennedy  says  he  Ls  astonished  that  this 
country  has  an  $8  billion  stockpile  of 
strategic  materials. 


DR,  CRAWFORD  H.  GREENEWALT 
AND  DR.  CARYL  P.  HASKINS. 
CITIZEN  REGENTS  OP  THE  SMTTH- 
SONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Bow]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  eentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  two  House  joint  res- 
olutions providing  for  the  reappointment 
of  Dr.  Crawford  H.  Greenewalt  and  Dr. 
Caryl  P.  Haskins  as  Citizen  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Their  present  terms  expire  April  6, 
19G2,  and  their  reappointment  was  unan- 
imously recommended  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  Jan- 
uary 25,  1962. 

It  has  been  an  honor  to  serve  with 
these  distinguished  gentlemen  on  the 
Board  of  Regents,  and  to  report  to  the 
House  on  their  devoted  support  of  the 
Smithsonian. 

I  wish  to  include  with  my  remarks  the 
biographical  data  on  Dr.  Greenewalt 
and  Dr.  Haskins: 

Crawtord  Hallock  Greenev^alt 
Greenewalt,  Crawford  Hallock.  business 
executive;  born.  Cummlngton.  Mass..  August 
16,  1902:  son  of  Prank  Lindsav  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  (Hallock)  G;  ed.  William  Penn 
Charter  School.  1914-18,  B.S  in  chemical 
engineering.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1922;  D.Sc.  University  of  Dela- 
ware. 1940;  D.  Sc.,  Northeastern  University, 
1950;  ED.  (honorary).  Reiisselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  1952;  LL.D.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1953;  LL.  D  ,  Williams  College,  1953; 
Sc.  D.,  Boston  University,  1953:  DCS.,  New- 
York  University.  1954;  degree  in  engineering, 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn.  1954; 
D  Sc.,  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
Science.  1955;  LL  D..  Kenyon  College,  1958; 
married  Margaretta  Lammot  du  Pont,  June 
4,  1926;  children.  Nancy  Crawford  Frederick, 
David.  Crawford  Hallock.  With  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  since  1922,  assistant 
director  experimental  station,  chemical  de- 
partment, 1939,  chemical  director  GrasselU 
chemical  department.  1942.  technical  direc- 
tor, explosives  department.  1943,  assistant 
director,  development  department.  1945;  as- 


Carvl  Parker  Haskins 
Hadkins.   Caryl    Parker,   administrator    re- 
search   scientist;     born,    Schenectady     N  Y 
August  12,  1908;  son  of  Caryl  Davis  and  Fran- 
ces   Julia    (Parker)    H.;    Ph.   B.,    Yale.    1930- 
Ph.  D  .  Harvard  University.  1935;  D.  Sc    Tufts 
College.    1951,    Union    College.    1955.    North- 
eastern   University.    1955,    Tale,    1958;    mar- 
ried Edna  Ferrell.  July  12,  1940.    Staff  mem- 
ber,   research    laboratory.    General    Electric 
Co.,  Schenectady.  N.Y..  1931-35;  research  as- 
sociate Massachusetts   Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy.   1935-45;     president,    research    director. 
Haskins  Laboratories,  Inc.,  1935-55,  director 
1955-     ;  president,  National  Photocolor  Corp' 
of  New  York  City,  1939-55.  director.  1939-56" 
research  professor.  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady.   1937-55;    president,   Carnegie   Institu- 
tion   of    Washington,    195&-     ;    member    of 
board   of   directors,   Schenectady   Trust   Co.; 
assistant  liaison  officer,  OSRD,  1941-42    sen- 
ior liaison   ofBcer,   1942-43;    executive   assist- 
ant   to    chairman,    NDRC,    1943-44.    deputy 
executive    ofBcer.    1944-45;    science'  adviser. 
Board  of  Policy  Council,  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Board   of  Army   and  Navy,    1947-48; 
consultant,  Research  and  envelopment  Board. 
1947-51.  Secretary  of  Defense,  1950-      ;  mem- 
ber  of  President's  Scientific  Advisory  Com- 
mission,   1955-     .      Trustee,    Carnegie    Insti- 
tution,   Washington.    Vannevar    Bush    Trust. 
Carnegie    Corp.    of    New    York,    population 
council.  Rand  Corp.,  Analytical  Services.  Inc  ; 
regent.     Smithsonian    Institution,     awarded 
certificate    of    merit.    United    States,    1948; 
King's  medal  for  service  in  cause  of  freedom. 
Great   Britain.    1948.     Served   as  lieutenant! 
Reserve  Officers  Association,  1930-40.     Fellow 
American  Physicians  Society,  A.A.A.S..  Amer- 
ican Academy  Arts  and  Sciences,  Roval  Ento- 
mological   Society,    Great    Britain;  "member, 
American     Geographical     Society,    American 
Academy  Political  Science,  Royal  Society  Art.s, 
Great  Britain,  American  Chemistry  Society. 
Faraday    Society.    American    Ass^iatlon    of 
University   Professions,   American   Society   of 
Zoologists,     Genetics     Society     of     America. 
America  Society  of  Naturalists,  Entomology 
ScKiety  of  America,  Long  Island  Biology  As- 
sociation,    Council     on     Foreign     Relations, 
American  Institute  of  Physics,  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural   History,  American  Philos- 
ophy Society,  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation. American  Society  of  International 
Law,  British  Association  of  Advancement  of 
Science,  Foreign  Policy  Association,  Literary 
Society.  Japan  Society.  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Arts,  National  AcEulemy  of  Science,  New 
York,  Academy  of  Sciences,  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Military  Engineers,  New  York  Botanni- 
cal  Garden,  P.E.N. ,  Pilgrims,  Sigma  Xi,  Delta 
Sigma  Rho,  Phi  Beta  Kappa.     Episcopalian. 
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Clubs  St  Botolph.  H»rvard  Boston  I  .  Chem- 
ists. Bankers.  Cfn'ury,  Coffpe  HdU.se,  Ex- 
plorers I  N-w  Y  irk  Clfyi.  Miihiwk  {SchenfC- 
tartyt,  Me'ropniir  \n.  Cosm<3.  University 
(Washington!  Author  Of      Ants      and 

Men."  1939,     The  .Amazon,"   1943:   •Of  Socle- 
ties    and    Mtv"     I9M)      contributor     to    an- 
th'iloi?le?   and  te<  hnii^a!  papor=       H    nne     Hay- 
Ad^ms   House    800   16rh   Street.   Wi  =  h;rigton 
C>fn  -e     1530  P  Street    Washlnstton.  D  C 


TMPEPFECT   IS   RIGHT 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  Mr  SaylorI  may  extend 
hLs  remark"^  at  this  point  in  the  FlEroRD 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  SAYLOFi  Mr  Speaker  Contjress 
c  iimot  in  conscience  vote  $100  million 
of  US  Treasury  funds  for  the  pu:cha>e 
of  United  Nations  bonds.  Such  actum 
\^oukl  only  .serve  to  preserve  the  mem- 
bership of  S  jviet:  Russia  and  other  delin- 
quents— and  I  use  the  word  advisedly  — 
m  an  organization  whose  service  to  man- 
k.nd  IS  becomms?  questioned  even  by  its 
uace  most  ardent  advocates  At  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks  I  should  iike 
to  insert  in  the  Rec.rd  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  January 
14,  1962,  as  an  indication  of  the  reap- 
praisals that  are  being  made  in  the  liyhl 
of  the  United  Nations  record 

There  is.  of  course,  the  argument  that 
in  order  to  be  consistent,  a  nation  th.at 
has  contributed  $3  billion  to  Communist 
Yugoslavia  in  the  past  decade  or  .so, 
should  not  hesitate  to  put  another  $100 
million  into  the  I'  N  pot  That  type 
of  sophistry  contains  more  logic  than 
the  other  reasons  advanced  for  our  un- 
derwriting the  spy  center  in  New  York 
City 

Wl'.at  tiie  United  States  must  decide. 
Mr  Speaker,  is  whether  the  national  in- 
terest benefits  by  our  membership  in  an 
organization  that— by  its  record  of  the 
Pcwst  yepr,  at  least — has  for  its  primary 
purpose  the  dej^truction  of  coloniali.sm 
where  anti-Communist  colonials  are  in- 
volved But  why  confine  our  analysis  to 
tt.e  past  year'  From  the  time  that  the 
United  Nations  was  conceived  and  or- 
-'ani/ed  under  the  auspices  of  Jo.sef 
Stalin  and  AUer  Hiss,  there  is  no  record 
of  Its  .servum  as  a  bulwark  at^ainst  com- 
munism or  to  advance  the  cause  of 
freedom 

Better  that  we  had  surrendered  our 
membership  during  the  fia.sco  in  Korea 
The  very  nation  that  exercised  veto  pow- 
er over  every  attempt  at  a  fair  determi- 
nation of  United  Nations  policies  stood 
fi:nily  behind  the  bandits  of  Red  China 
who  attempted  to  overrun  the  peoples  we 
had  pledged  to  protect  in  the  Korean 
Peninsula.  By  one  of  the  strangest  dicta 
in  tlie  history  of  warfare,  an  opposing 
force  was  forbidden  to  pursue  its  attack- 
ers across  a  specified  line.  And  what  has 
the  United  Nations  d<jne  to  release  Amer- 
ican pri.soners  who  have  been  held  the.se 
many  long  years  since  the  so-called  Ko- 
rean truce  '  What  did  the  United  Nations 
do  to  assist  in  the  abortive  attempt  of 
Hjnkjanan  patriots  to  free  their  coun- 
try from  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors — 


or  to  dissuade  the  Kremlin  from  eras  .- 
mg  the  v.iliant  uprising  with  tanks 
manned  bv  Russian  personnel ' 

Mr  Sj)eaker,  if  one  will  but  list  the  ad- 
vances of  rommuinsm  as  against  the 
gams  of  aiilicommunism  since  tiie  found- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  he  will  have  no 
d!tBculty  diciding  whether  to  awaid  an- 
other million  dollars  to  the  exclicquer  of 
that  organuation.  Look  at  what  has 
iiappened  to  Tibet,  Laos  Biilin.  Cuba 
and  Vietnam  In  no  inst  nee  d.d  the 
United  Nations  seek  to  intervene  in  the 
cau.se  of  freedom  In  the  case  of  C»ou. 
Nehru's  unwarranted  invasion  met  no 
objection  at  the  UN  and  is  npp.m-ntly 
a  clo  .ed  matter 

Ni.v.  Mr  Speaker,  if  there  are  any 
ana-C  jmmunist  gains  of  note,  they  too 
should  be  listed  in  the  ledger  so  that  a 
proper  accountancy  can  be  made  before 
another  contribution  is  to  come  from 
the  American  taxpayers"  pocketbook 
We  have  been  carrying  the  load  fir  this 
band  of  brigands  from  the  start  We 
had  betn  .i.ven  to  believe  that  delm- 
qu  ncy  on  the  part  of  a  pari.cipatmg 
nation  would  result  in  it.s  dismissal  but 
now  failure  to  live  up  to  one  s  obliu'a- 
tions  would  be  r^  warded  liy  the  jiurrha-e 
of  bonds  by  the  US.  Government  to 
cover  th'  deficit  If.  as  President  Ken- 
nedy suecests,  the  bond  proposal  has  any 
material  value,  then  why  does  the 
Uniti'd  Na;ions  not  place  the  issue  on  the 
world  market  for  public  sale''  Here  Is 
an  opportunity  to  find  out  ;ust  how  pop- 
ular the  Unitf'd  Nations  is  nmonij  the 
people  who  are  paying  for  iLs  upkeep. 
As  for  the  sale  of  the  bonds  in  this  coun- 
try, we  mu-^t  insist  uinm  a  nrovi.-ion  that 
will  not  permit  buyers  to  write  ofT  for 
tax  puriwses  any  lo.s.<^es  that  mi-iht  be 
incurred  If  the  bonds  are  sufflcienr.ly 
attractive  they  will  sell  without  any  such 
c.)nce.>sions. 

Now  Mr  Speaker,  you  will  notice  that 
I  have  made  no  refert-nce  to  th.e  Conuo 
in  this  di.-.cus.sion.  The  original  United 
Nations  position  was  to  bring  into  sub- 
mis.sion  the  one  province  that  .sought  to 
avoid  the  Red  beartrap  Later,  the  U  N. 
muzzles  were  pointed  m  the  direction  of 
Oriental  I  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  evening  newspai)ers, 
so  I  cannot  be  sure  of  prevailing  action 
to  continue  the  Congo  confusion  It  is 
safe  to  assume,  however,  that  given  con- 
tinued interference  rights,  the  U  N  will 
pr  'Vide  the  mechanism  for  Communist 
•  infiltration  and  eventual  supremacy  m 
the  Con'-;o  when  the  dust  has  cleared 

President  Kennedy  himself  indicated 
his  distrust  of  or  lack  of  confidence  m 
the  United  Nations  when  he  dispatched 
a  special  emissary  to  the  Congo  during 
the  height  of  the  military  action  agamst 
Moise  Tshombe 

I  will  vote  aga'.n^t  gn.  ng  the  Wiute 
House  authority  to  tap  the  US  Treas- 
ury for  SI  00  million  to  buy  bonds 
to  pav  I-l'iss;a's  bills  in  tlie  U  N  or  any- 
wheir  el.se  F'aihire  of  liie  Kremlin  to 
meet  its  obligations  in  this  capacity 
would  seem  to  off.'-r  an  excf'llent  rppor- 
tunity  to  k'et  the  entire  Red  delegation 
out  of  the  United  Nations  once  and  for 
all  So  loni,'  as  this  criminal  element  re- 
mains in  membership  the  United  Na- 
tions has  as  much  chance  of  succeeding 
in  the  cause  of  lib*^rtv  and  lnte.iritv  as 


a  police  commission  wlmh  has  miy;der- 
rrs.  racketeers  and  thuiis  assisting  in  the 
f   rmulation  of  its  puli  iCs  and  exercise 
of  Its  duties. 
The  Star  editorial  follows: 

iMI'EKrtCT     Is.     Ul:.HT 

The  President.  In  the  course  of  h'^  np  rt 
oil  the  st*»t«  of  the  Uiuon  s.iia  t.':  »t  tl.c 
United  Nations  Is  "our  liistruincnt  and  our 
hope  :::  kcnping  the  pe  ice  And  ih-n  he 
added  I  see  little  nu-r.t  in  the  ini;v»'.rne 
of  th xie  who  woold  iib.ind<in  thl.-^  Imperfect 
world  m.strument  bec.iue  they  dl.il'.ke  our 
im">erfect   world  " 

Tina  strilLea  us  tu  un  Irnperfect  i»n;»l\^lfi  of 
the  reasons  Why  mAny  people  ,ire  losing  mn- 
nUence   In    the   United   N.itiuns 

It  la  true,  we  »iippK>«e.  that  most  of  us 
di.slike  this  Imperfert  world  Only  liie 
viD.ige  Idiot  COM  d  thinlc  It  is  tiie  best  of 
.i:i  f>.>--.slh!e  w  irldn  But  thl-  hi.s  very  lift  e 
to  do  with  tl>o  piihlir'R  dl.senrhantnient  with 
the  U  N  I:  the  Prealdei.t  really  believes 
th.it  the  di.'i..tTecili.n  un  be  attributed 
merely  to  dislike  of  tm  .mperfert  wirld  he 
is  deluding  himself  ^nd  helping;  to  dig  the 
I'  N   s  gr.ive 

Ihe  re  is<ins.  we  think,  g  >  derper  Tlie 
U.'ilted  N»tIons  will  not  rrt.iln  re!«f)e~t  and 
support  In  this  countr>  if  it  Is  to  l>e  influ- 
eiiced  by  considerations  of  expedlenry  af  op- 
p«>?ed  to  principle  The  dls'inction  between 
ihiit  which  Is  rigiit  and  that  which  is  wrong 
nnust  Oe  miide  The  clamur'us  and  often 
imtlonal  demands  of  the  su-c.illed  new:;. 
t-merged  countries  cannot  be  satl<flrd  at 
the  expen.se  of  justice  to  <ither  ci'Untrles 
The  U  N  must  not  become  a  soundltif;  txmrd 
and  a  vehuie  for  Cornniunlst  propaganda 
jilded  and  abetted  by  delegates  from  the 
lii.^n.illned  coiintriea  who  ought  to  know 
tK-tier.  but  who  apparently  do  not 

Above  all  else,  as  we  .^ee  It.  the  United 
St.\tes  must  net  let  it.self  be  caught  up  liiid 
swept  along  in  the  trearherons  currents  tlwit 
are  ruimtng  through  the  UN  It  was  wrong 
for  us  to  support  the  rr'-v^'ution  on  Ang  .la  - 
n  resolution  which  we  knew  to  t>e  liiequltabie 
bMt  whi(  h  we  voted  f  >r  In  the  hope  of  Imr- 
vestmg  Some  g.KKl  will  In  the  Afro-Asian 
bloc  We  wore  wrung  In  vi  tltig  for  the  un- 
just resolution  of  November  24  on  K.itanga 
because  we  did  not  want  the  Congolese  rep- 
resent-ttlve  In  'he  UN  t- .  'go  home  empty- 
li:i tided  " 

Our  guess  W'lUld  be  th.it  not  ti>o  many 
AmerUatvs.  ha  of  this  time  want  to  aban- 
don the  UN  But  the  nunil>er  will  in- 
creivse  and  Increase  rapidly  tinless  there  Is 
a  change  for  the  better  in  the  U  N  Itself 
Mr  Kennedy.  Instead  of  blaming  It  all  on 
dlsMke  of  (in  Imperfect  wor'd  should  be  I:.- 
sls'ing  uj>on  .md  leading  the  demand  for 
such  a  ch.inge  especially  as  far  as  the  role 
of  tl'.e  United  .-states  m  the  v  n    is  (.•on(erne<l 


PU!',!  IC         WELFARE         PROOR.AM 
MESSACiF  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNIT?:D  ."^TATES    (H    DOC 
NO   325' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t.mpore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  tho  foliowinr  messai'e 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  read  and,  tou'ether  with  the 
accompanving  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Wav.s  aiif*  Means  and  or- 
der t-d  to  be  printed 

To  the  Congress  of  the  I'mfed  Stotr:^ 

Pew  nations  do  more  than  the  United 
States  to  assist  their  least  fortunate 
crizens  to  make  certain  that  no  child, 
no  eldtily  or  handicapped  citizen,  no 
familv  111  anv  circumstances  in  any 
State  is  left  without  the  e-^-sentlal  needs 
for  a  decent  nnd  h'  althv  existence  In 
too   few   nations.   I   mlwrht   add,   are   the 


peojile  aware  of  the  projiiessivc  strides 
this  country  has  taken  m  demonstrating 
the  humar.ltanan  side  of  freedom.  Our 
record  is  a  proud  one— and  it  sharply 
I'fiites  those  who  accuse  us  of  thinking 
(;nly  m  the  matenali.stic  terms  of  ca.sh 
registers  and  calculating  machines. 

Our  basic  public  welfare  i)rograms 
Wire  enacted  more  than  a  quarter  cen- 
tury HKo  Their  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional strength  and  well-being  m  the 
intervening  years  lias  been  remarkable. 

But  the  times,  the  conditions,  the  prob- 
lems have  changed  — and  the  nature  and 
objectives  of  our  public  a.s.sistance  and 
child  welfare  programs  must  be  changed, 
a!.s<i,    if    they    are    t-o   meet   our    current 

III  eds 

The  impact  of  tliesr  changes  should 
not  be  underestimated 

People  m(nc  more  often  — from  the 
farm  to  the  city,  from  urban  centers  to 
the  suburbs,  from  the  East  to  the  West, 
from  the  South  to  the  North  and  Mid- 
west 

I.ivini:  costs,  and  especially  medical 
costs,  have  spiral. -d 

The  patt<rn  of  our  poijulation  has 
channed  There  are  more  older  people, 
more  children,  more  younc  marriages, 
divorces,  desertions,   and   separations 

Our  system  of  .social  insurance  and  re- 
lated proerams  has  grown  greatly:  In 
1940,  less  than  1  percent  of  the  aged  were 
receivint;  monthly  old-age  insurance 
benefits,  today  over  two-thirds  of  our 
as'ed  are  receiving  these  benefits  In 
1940.  only  21.000  children,  in  families 
where  the  breadwinner  had  died,  were 
u-etling  survivor  insurance  benefits:  to- 
day such  monthly  benefits  are  bemi:  paid 
to  about  2  million  children. 

All  of  the.se  changes  affect  the  prob- 
lems public  welfare  was  intended  to  re- 
liive  as  well  as  it.s  ability  to  relieve  it. 
Moreover,  even  the  nature  and  causes 
of  ix)\erty  have  chani-ed  At  the  time 
the  Social  Security  Act  established  our 
present  basic  framework  for  public  aid, 
the  major  cau.se  of  jxjverty  was  unem- 
ployment and  economic  depression.  To- 
day, m  a  year  pf  relative  prosperity  and 
hi'.:h  employment  we  are  more  concerned 
alxnit  the  poverty  thai  persists  m  the 
midst  of  abundance 

The  reasons  are  often  more  .social  than 
economic,  more  often  subtle  than  sim- 
ple Some  are  in  need  because  they  are 
untrained  for  work — .some  because  they 
(  annot  work,  because  they  are  too  young 
or  too  old.  blind  or  ciippled.  Some  are 
m  need  because  they  are  di.sci  immated 
aiMiin.st  for  reasons  they  cannot  help 
Respor.dint;  to  tlieir  ills  with  scorn  or 
Mi'^pirion  IS  mconsisti  lit  with  our  moral 
precepts  and  inconsistent  with  their 
nearly  universal  prt  ference  to  be  inde- 
pendent But  merely  responding  with 
a  relief  check  to  complicated  .social  or 
I>e!-.oiial  problem.-— such  as  ill  health. 
!auliy  education,  domestic  discord, 
lacial  discrimination,  or  inadequate 
skills — is  not  likely  to  provide  a  lasting 
MMution  Such  a  check  must  be  sup- 
plemented, or  m  .some  cases  made  un- 
necessary, by  positive  services  and  .solu- 
tions. otTering  'he  total  resources  of  the 
community  to  meet  the  total  needs  of 
the  family  to  help  our  less  fortunate 
citizens  help  themselves. 


Public  welfare,  in  short,  must  be  more 
than  a  salvage  operation,  picking  up  the 
debris  from  the  wreckage  of  human  lives. 
ILs  emphasis  must  be  directed  increas- 
ingly toward  prevention  and  rehabilita- 
tion— on  reducing  not  only  the  long- 
range  cost  in  budgetary  terms  but  the 
long-range  cost  in  human  terms  as  well. 
Poverty  weakens  individuals  and  nations. 
Sounder  public  welfare  policies  will 
benefit  the  Nation,  ius  economy,  its 
morale,  and,  most  importantly,  its 
people. 

Under  the  various  titles  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  funds  arc  available  to  help 
the  States  provide  assistance  and  other 
social  services   to  the   needy,  aged   and 
blind,  to  the  needy  disabled,  and  to  de- 
pendent   children.     In    addition,    grants 
are  available  to  assLst  the  States  to  ex- 
pand and  strengthen  their  programs  of 
child  welfare  services.     These  programs 
are  essentially  State  programs.     But  the 
Federal  Government,  by  its  substantial 
financial    contribution,    its     leadership, 
and  the  standards  it  sets,  bears  a  major 
responsibility.     To  better  fulfill  this  re- 
sponsibility,   the    Secretary    of    Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  recently  intro- 
duced    a     number     of     administrative 
changes  designed  to  get  people  off  assist- 
ance  and    back    into   useful,   productive 
roles  m  society. 
These  changes  provided  for: 
The  more  effective  location  of  desert- 
inu  parents: 

An  effort  to  reduce  that  proportion  of 
per.sons  receiving  assistance  through 
willful  misrepresentation,  although  that 
proportion  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  1.5 
percent  of  per.son.s  on  the  rolls  found  to 
be  ineli'-'ible; 

Allowing  dependent  children  to  save 
money  for  educational,  employment  or 
medical  needs  without  having  that 
amount  deducted  from  their  public  as- 
sistance grants; 

Providing  special  services  and  safe- 
guards to  children  in  families  of  unmar- 
ried parents,  in  families  where  the  father 
has  deserted,  or  in  homes  in  danger  of 
becoming  morally  or  physically  unsuit- 
able; and 

An  improvement  in  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel, the  development  of  services  and 
the  coordination  of  arency  efforts. 

In  keepmc  with  this  new  emphasis, 
the  name  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  A.ssist- 
ance  has  been  changed  to  the  Bureau  of 
Family  Services. 

But  only  so  much  can  be  done  by  ad- 
ministrative changes.  New  legislation  is 
required  if  our  State-operated  programs 
are  to  be  fully  able  to  meet  modern  needs. 

I      PRFVFNTION      .AND      REH.MiILI  T  ATION 

As  already  mentioned,  we  must  place 
more  stress  on  services  instead  of  relief. 

I  recommend  that  the  States  be  en- 
couraged by  the  offer  of  additional  Fed- 
eral funds  to  strengthen  and  broaden  the 
rehabilitative  and  preventive  services 
they  offer  to  persons  who  are  dependent 
or  who  would  otherwise  become  depend- 
ent. Additional  Federal  funds  would  in- 
duce and  assist  the  States  to  establish  or 
augment  their  rehabilitation  services, 
strengthen  their  child  welfare  services, 
and  add  to  their  number  of  competent 
public  welfare  personnel.  At  the  present 
time,  the  cost  of  these  essential  services 


is  lumped  with  all  administrative  costs — 
routine  clerical  and  office  functions — and 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  pays  one-half 
of  the  total  of  all  such  costs  incurred 
by  the  States.     By  separating  out  and 
identifying   the  cost   of  these  essential 
rehabilitation,    social    work    and    other 
service    costs,    and    paying    the    States 
three-fourths  of  such  services — a  step  I 
earnestly  recommend   for  your  consid- 
eration—the   Federal   Government   will 
enable    and    encourage    the    States    to 
provide  more  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tive   .services    to    rehabilitate    those    on 
welfare.     The  existing  law  should   also 
be  amended  to  permit  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  utilization  by  the  State  welfare 
accncy  of  specialists  from  other  State 
at'encies  who  can  help  mount  a  concerted 
attack  on  the  problems  of  dependency. 
There   are   otlier   steps   we   can    take 
which  will  have  an  important  effect  on 
this  effort.     One  of  these  is  to  expand 
and  improve  the  Federal-State  program 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  for  disabled 
people.    Ainong  the  92,500  disabled  men 
and    women    successfully    rehabilitated 
into  employment  through  this  program 
last  year  were  about  15,000  who  had  for- 
merly been  receiving  public  assistance. 
Let  me  repeat  this  figure:  15,000  people, 
formerly    supported    by    the    taxpayers 
through  welfare,  are  now  back  at  work 
as     self-supporting     taxpayers.     Much 
more  of  this  must  be  done — until  we  are 
restoring  to  employment  every  disabled 
person  who  can  benefit  from  these  re- 
habilitation services. 

The  prevention  of  future  adult  poverty 
and  dependency  must  begin  with  the  care 
of  dependent  children— those  who  must 
receive  public  welfare  by  virtue  of  a  par- 
ents  death,  disability,  desertion,  or  un- 
employment.    Our  society  not  only  re- 
fuses   to    leave    such    children    hungry, 
cold,  and  devoid  of  opportunity — we  are 
insistent    that    such    children    not    be 
community   liabilities   throughout   their 
lives.     Yet  children  who  grow  up  in  dep- 
rivation,   without    adequate    protection, 
may  be  poorly  equipped  to  meet  adult 
responsibilities. 

The  Congress  last  year  approved,  on 
a  temporary  basis,  aid  for  the  dependent 
children  of  the  unemployed  as  a  part  of 
the  pemianent  aid-to-dependent-chil- 
dren program.  This  legislation  also  in- 
cluded temporary  provisions  for  foster 
care  where  the  child  has  been  removed 
from  his  home,  and  an  increase  in  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled.  The  need  for  these 
temporary  improvements  has  not 
abated,  and  their  merit  is  clear,  I  rec- 
ommend that  these  temporary  provi- 
sions be  made  permanent. 

But  children  need  more  than  aid  when 
they  are  destitute.  We  need  to  unprove 
our  preventive  and  protective  services 
for  children  as  well  as  adults.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  present  ceiling  of  $25 
million  authorized  for  annual  appropria- 
tions for  grants  to  the  States  for  child 
welfare  services  be  gradually  raised,  be- 
girming  with  $30  miUion  for  1963.  up  to 
$50  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969.  and  succeeding  years. 

Finally,  many  women  now  on  assist- 
ance rolls  could  obtain  jobs  and  become 
self-supporting  if  local  day-care  pro- 
grams   for    their    young    children    were 
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avallftMe.  The  need  for  such  programs 
for  the  children,  the  children  of  working 
mothers  has  been  increasing  rapidly. 
Of  the  23  million  women  now  working, 
about  3  million  have  children  under  8, 
and  another  4 '2  million  have  school-age 
children  between  6  and  17.  Adequate 
care  for  these  children  during  their  most 
formative  years  is  essential  to  their 
proper  growth  and  training.  There- 
fore. I  recommend  that  the  child  wel- 
fare provi.sions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  be  changed  to  authorize  earmarking 
up  to  $5  million  of  grants  to  the  States 
In  1963  and  $10  million  a  year  there- 
after for  aid  m  establishing  local  pro- 
grams for  the  day  care  of  young  children 
of  working  mothers. 

It.    PHOMOTINC    NEW    SKILLS    AND    INDEPENDENCE 

We  must  find  ways  of  returning  far 
more  of  our  dependent  people  to  mde- 
pendence.  We  must  find  ways  of  re- 
turnmg  them  to  a  participating  and  pro- 
ductive role  in  the  community. 

One  sure  way  is  by  providing  the  op- 
portunity every  American  cherishes  to 
do  sound  and  useful  work.  PH)r  this 
reason.  I  am  recommending  a  change 
in  the  law  to  permit  States  to  maintain 
with  Federal  financial  help  community 
work  and  training  projects  for  unem- 
ployed people  receiving  welfare  pay- 
ment=;.  Under  such  a  program,  unem- 
ployed people  on  welfare  would  be  helped 
to  retain  their  work  skills  or  learn  new 
ones:  and  the  local  community  would  ob- 
tain additior;al  manpower  on  p\iblic 
projects. 

But  earning  one's  welfare  payments 
through  required  participation  in  a  com- 
munity work  or  training  project  must 
be  an  opportunity  for  the  individual  on 
welfare,  not  a  penalty.  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  will  be  conditioned 
upon  proof  that  the  work  will  serve  a 
u.Sf'ful  community  or  public  purpo.«;e,  will 
not  displace  rej^ular  employees,  will  not 
impair  prevailing  wages  and  working 
conditions,  and  will  be  accompanied  by 
certain  ba.s:c  health  and  safety  protec- 
tions Provision.s  must  also  be  made  to 
a.s.sure  appropriate  arransjements  for  the 
care  and  protection  of  children  duriniT 
the  absence  from  home  of  any  parent 
performinst  work  or  undercoinnr  training 

Moreover,  .-systematic  encouraijement 
would  be  given  all  welfare  recipients  to 
obtain  vocational  counselinc:,  testin::. 
and  placement  .-services  from  the  US 
Employment  Service  and  to  secure  use- 
ful training  wherever  new  job  skills 
would  be  helpful  Clo.se  cooperative  ar- 
i-anuernents  would  be  established  with 
e.xisting  training  and  vocational  educa- 
tion pro£,'rams.  and  with  the  vocational 
and  on-the-job  tra.nini?  opportunities  to 
be  created  under  the  manpower  develop - 
m^'nt  and  trainin?;  and  youth  employ- 
.Tient  opp^jrtunitie.s  programs  previoM.sly 
proposed. 

in     MOBE  SKILLED  PEKSoNN  EL 

It  ui  essential  that  State  and  local 
Aelfare  agencies  be  staffed  with  enough 
qualified  personnel  to  insure  construc- 
■IV'  and  adequate  attention  to  the  prob- 
Ums  of  needy  individuals — to  take  the 
'-ime  to  help  them  find  and  hold  a  iob — 
U)  prevent  public  dependency,  and  to 
stnv   where  that  is  not  pos.sible   for  re- 


habilitation— and  to  aacertaln  promptly 
whether  any  individual  is  receiving  aid 
for  which  he  does  not  qualify,  so  that  aid 
can  be  promptly  withdrawn. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  an  acute 
shortage  of  trained  personnel  In  all  our 
welfare  programs.  The  lack  of  expe- 
rienced social  workers  for  programs  deal- 
ing with  children  and  their  families  Ls 
especially  critical. 

At  the  present  time,  when  States  ex- 
pend funds  for  the  training  of  personnel 
for  tiie  admiri^~,t;  ation  of  these  pro- 
grams, they  receive  Federal  grants  on 
a  dollar-for-dullar  basis.  This  ariaiuie- 
ment  has  failed  to  produce  a  sufficient 
number  of  trained  staff,  especially  social 
workers.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that 
Federal  assistance  to  the  States  for  train- 
ing additional  vv  elf  are  personnel  be  in- 
creased: and  that  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
be  authorized  to  make  special  arran^'e- 
ments  for  the  training  of  family  welfare 
personnel  to  work  with  those  children 
whose  parents  have  deserted,  whose  par- 
ents are  unmarried,  or  who  have  other 
serious  problems. 

rv    rrrriNG  general  (  osditio.ns  <>r  s.aiteoi  akds 
TO  i.ndividial  needs 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  welfare 
funds  go  only  to  needy  people,  the  Social 
Security  Act  requires  the  States  to  take 
all  mcome  and  resources  of  Uie  applicant 
into  consideration  in  determining  need 
Althou^;h  F'edeial  law  permits,  it  does 
not  require  States  to  take  into  fuil  ac- 
count the  full  expens«-s  mdividuals  have 
in  earning  mcome.  This  is  not  run.sut- 
ent  with  equity,  cummonseii-se.  or  other 
Federal  la\;  s  such  as  uur  tax  code.  It 
only  discourages  the  will  to  earn.  In 
order  to  encourage  assistance  recipients 
to  find  and  retain  employment,  I.  there- 
fore, recommend  tl»at  the  act  b<'  amend- 
ed to  require  the  States  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  expenses  of  earnin„'  income 

Among  relatives  caring  for  de^)endent 
children  are  a  few  who  do  not  proi>erly 
handle  their  assl.stance  paymenUi— 
some  to  the  extent  that  the  well-being 
of  th*»  child  i.s  adversely  afTfCted.  Where 
the  State  determines  that  a  relative's 
ability  to  manage  money  is  contrary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  child.  Federal  law 
presently  requires  payments  to  be  made 
to  a  legal  guardian  or  representative,  if 
Federal  funds  are  to  be  used.  But  this 
general  requirement  may  sometimes 
block  proiire.ss  in  particular  situations 
In  order  to  recognize  tJie  necessity  for 
each  State  to  make  exceptions  to  this 
rule  in  a  very  limited  number  of  cases. 
I  recommend  that  the  hiw  be  amended 
to  permit  Federal  sharing  to  continue 
even  though  protective  payments  in  be- 
half of  children— not  to  exceed  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  ADC  recipients  in  each 
State — are  made  to  otlier  persons  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  the  family 
The  States  would  be  required  to  reex- 
amine these  exceptions  at  intervals  to 
determine  whether  a  more  permanent 
arrangement  such  as  guardian.ship  Is 
reciuired. 

When  first  enacted,  the  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  proirram  provided  for  Fed- 
eral sharin.,'  in  a.ssistance  payments  only 
to  the  child  Since  1950.  there  has  been 
Federal  sharint:  in  any  a.ssistance  frivcn 


to  one  adult  in  the  household  a«  well  as 
to  the  child  or  children.  Inaimuch  as. 
under  current  law  there  may  be  two  par- 
ents in  homes  covered  by  this  program, 
one  incapacitated  or  unemployed.  I  rec- 
ommend In  the  Interest  of  equity  the  ex- 
tension of  Federal  sharing  in  assistance 
paj-mcnts  both  to  the  needy  relative  and 
to  his  or  her  spouse  when  Ixjth  are  living 
In  the  home  with  the  child. 

V      MORE     trriC  ILNT    ADMINISTRATION 

Under  present  public  assistance  pro- 
visions, Sliites  may  impose  residence  re- 
quirements up  to  5  of  tlie  last  9  years 
for  Uie  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  In- 
creased mobility,  as  previously  men- 
tinnrd.  is  a  hallmark  of  our  times.  It 
iJiould  not  operate  unfairly  on  either  an 
individual  State  or  an  individual  family. 
I  recommend  tliat  the  Social  Security 
Act  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that 
States  receiving  Federal  funds  not  ex- 
clude any  otherwise  eligible  persons  who 
have  been  residents  of  the  State  for  1 
year  immediately  preceding  their  appli- 
cation for  assistance.  I  also  recommend 
that  the  law  be  amended  to  provide  a 
small  increase  in  assistance  funds  to 
those  States  which  simplify  their  laws 
by  removing  all  residence  requirements 
in  any  of  their  federally  aided  programs 
In  view  of  the  changing  nature  of  tlie 
economic  and  social  problems  of  the 
country,  the  desirability  of  a  periodic  re- 
view of  our  public  welfare  programs  is 
ob\it)Us.  F'or  that  purpose  I  propose 
that  the  S<"rretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  be  authorized  to  appoint  an 
Adviiory  Council  on  Public  Welfare  rep- 
resenting broad  community  Interests  and 
concerns,  and  such  other  advisory  com- 
mittees as  he  deems  necessary  to  advise 
and  consult  with  him  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

No  study  of  the  public  welfare  pro- 
r:am  can  fall  to  note  the  difficulty  of  the 
problems  faced  or  the  need  to  he  imagi- 
native in  dealing  with  them.  Accord- 
ingly. I  recommend  that  amendments  be 
made  to  encourage  experimental,  pilot 
or  demonstration  projects  that  would 
promote  the  objectives  of  the  assistance 
titles  and  help  make  our  welfare  pro- 
grams more  fltxible  and  adaptable  to 
local  needs 

Tlie  simplification  and  coordination  of 
administration  and  ojieration  would 
greatly  improve  the  a-liquacy  and  con- 
sistency of  assistance  imd  related  serv- 
ices As  a  step  in  that  direction.  I  rec- 
ommend that  a  new  title  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  be  enacted  which  would 
give  to  States  the  f)ption  of  submitting  a 
single,  unified  State  plan  combining  their 
assLstance  programs  for  aged,  blind  and 
disabled,  and  their  medical  assistance 
programs  for  the  aged,  granting  to  such 
States  additional  Federal  matching  for 
medical  payments  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
and  disabled. 

TTuse  proposed  far-reaching  changes  — 
a. mod  at  far-reaching  problems — are  in 
the  public  interest  and  in  keeping  with 
our  finest  traditions.  The  goals  of  our 
public  welfare  programs  must  be  positive 
and  constructive — to  create  economic 
and  .social  opportunities  for  the  less  for- 
tunate to  help  them  find  productive. 
happy,  and  independent  lives.  It  must 
.'^t!ess  the  integrity  and  preservation  of 


the  family  unit  It  must  contribute  to 
the  attack  on  dependency.  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, family  breakdown,  illegiti- 
macy, ill  health,  and  disability.  It  must 
reduce  the  incidence  of  these  problems, 
pieveiit  their  occurrence  and  recurrence, 
and  strt-ngthen  and  protect  the  vulner- 
able m  a  highly  competitive  world. 

Unless  such  problems  are  dealt  with 
» ffectively.  they  fester,  and  grow,  sap- 
l)ing  the  strength  of  society  as  a  whole 
and  I'Xlendmg  their  consequences  in 
troubled  families  fiom  one  gene  ration  to 
the  next 

I'he  steps  I  recommend  to  you  today  to 
alleviate  these  problems  will  not  come 
cheaply  They  will  cost  more  money 
when  first  enacl<'d  But  they  will  re- 
store human  dignity;  and  in  the  lon^ 
run,  they  will  save  money,  I  have  rec- 
ommended in  the  budget  submitted  for 
fi.scal  year  1963  sufficient  funds  to  cover 
tlie  extension  of  existing  programs  and 
tiie  new  legislation  here  proposed. 

Communities  which  have — for  what- 
ever molues^ — atttnipted  to  save  money 
through  ruthless  and  arbitrary  cutbacks 
in  their  welfare  rolls  have  found  their 
efforts  to  little  avail  The  root  problems 
remained 

But  communitK  s  which  have  tried  the 
rehabilitative  road  —  the  road  I  have  rec- 
ommended today — have  demonstrated 
what  can  be  done  with  creative,  thought- 
fully conceived,  and  properly  managed 
programs  of  prevention  and  .social  re- 
habilitation In  tho.se  communities, 
families  have  been  restored  to  self-re- 
liance, and  relief  rolls  have  been  reduced. 

To  strengthen  our  human  resources — 
to  demonstrate  the  compassion  of  free- 
men—and in  the  light  of  our  own  con- 
structive .self-interestr — we  must  bring 
our  welfare  programs  up  to  date  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  do  so  without  delay. 

John  F.  Kennedy 

The  White  House.  February  1,  1962. 


US  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES    iH.   DOC    NO    326' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjwre  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To   the   Congress  of  the   United   States: 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  Agency  was  established  by  the 
act  of  September  26.  1961,  and  has  thus 
been  m  existence  for  only  4  months. 
This  report,  submitted  pursuant  to  law, 
de.scribes  not  only  its  own  initial  activi- 
ties, but  also  the  work  of  predecessor 
agencies  which  it  is  continuing. 

The  existence  of  this  new  Agency  is  a 
source  of  strength  to  me.  in  the  perform- 
ance of  my  responsibility  to  pursue  a  new 
type  of  world  security  which  will  increase 
our  own  prospects  of  living  in  peace  and 
freedom.  I  know  that  this  goal  is  the 
desire  of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  m 
their  search  for  a  peaceful  world. 


This  report  of  activities  indicates  that 
the  new  Agency  is  moving  surely  toward 
the  achievement  of  greater  effectiveness 
and  flexibility  in  disarmament  negotia- 
tions. The  development  of  this  kind  of 
skill  and  responsibility  is  essential  to  the 
serious  pursuit  of  security  through  dis- 
armament. 

On  March  14,  our  representatives  will 
meet  with  the  representative-  of  17  other 
nations  in  a  forum  established  by  reso- 
lution of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly to  seek  to  negotiate  a  compre- 
hensive disarmament  treaty  program. 
When  I  appeared  before  the  United  Na- 
tions last  September.  I  submitted  a  pro- 
gram for  general  and  complete  disarm- 
ament in  a  peaceful  world.  It  is  my  hope 
and  expectat'on  that  the  forthcoming 
confeiencc  will  make  .sienificant  progress 
towaid  the  achievement  of  the  goal  of 
disarmament  with  effective  methods  of 
insuring  compliance. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  man  has 
the  importance  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament been  so  great.  For  this  rea- 
.son,  I  urge  your  support  of  this  Agency 
in  the  great  and  difficult  tasks  which  it 
will  face  in  the  future. 

John  F.  Kennedy 

The  White  House.  February  1,  1962. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consf^nt  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  ad.iourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ix)uisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING     WITH     BUSINESS     ON 
CALENDAR    WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM   FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  acting  major- 
ity leader  if  he  will  inform  us  as  to  the 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day the  Consent  Calendar  will  be  called, 
and  also  suspensions.  There  is  one 
suspension  scheduled,  S.  383.  which  deals 
with  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
mining  claim. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week.  The  Private  Calendar  will  be 
called  first  on  Tuesday,  and  the  follow- 
ing bills  will  be  called  up  on  that  day, 
and  thereafter: 


H.R.  6360,  providing  for  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce: 

HM.  8617,  the  Philippine  war  damage 

claims  bill: 

H.R.  8723.  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act;  and 

H.R.  8399,  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

The  latter  bill  will  not  be  called  un- 
less a  rule  is  reported. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  order  of  the  measures 
which  I  have  mentioned  has  not  yet  been 
listed.  Further  announcement  on  that 
will  be  made  on  Monday. 

Of  course,  conference  reports  m.ay  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any  further 
program  will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  wonder  when  we  are 
going  to  get  the  $100  million,  or  whatever 
It  is.  or  $200  million  bond  issue  business? 

Can  the  gentleman  give  us  any  idea 
about  that? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  committees  have 
not  considered  it  as  yet.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  give  the  gentleman  an  esti- 
mate at  this  time.  I  would  hope  rea- 
sonably soon. 


SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    EXPORT 
CONTROL 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  ExFHDrt  Control  be  permitted 
to  sit  on  Monday  next,  February  5,  1962. 
during  the  session  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEORGE   EDWARD   HARNHART 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Sr>eaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak - 
ers  desk  the  bill  <H.R.  6025)  to  confer 
jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
to  hear,  determine  and  render  judgment 
on  the  claim  of  George  Edward  Barn- 
hart  against  the  United  States,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  8.  strike  out  "May  8.  19.5r" 
and  Insert  "December  31.  1946". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  as  I  understood 
the  gentleman  a  little  earlier  in  the  af- 
ternoon, the  gentleman  said  that  this 
matter  had  been  cleared  by  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  LANE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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I  A  WAR  OVER  THIS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  StkesI  Is  recog- 
ni/ed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
trouble  spoLs  of  the  world  is  Dutch  New 
Guinea  where  Sukarno,  who  rules  over 
Indonesia,  is  making  threatening  ges- 
tures. Sukarno  is  a  dictator  who  plays 
footsy  with  the  Reds  and  who  has  re- 
ceived great  quantities  of  weapons  from 
them.  He  has  also  received  much  more 
than  hLs  share  of  American  foreii;n  aid. 
He  is  another  of  the  neutrals  who  helps 
himself  from  our  Treasury  while  making 
deals  with  the  Reds.  Apparently,  no  one 
ever  told  him  the  United  States  has  a 
risht  to  expect  a  quid  pro  quo  for  its 
largesse.  Sukarno  is  following  the  pat- 
tern ambitious  dictators  generally  follow. 
In  order  to  make  up  for  shortcomings  at 
homt-  and  to  keep  his  subjects  relatively 
pacified,  he  has  to  think  up  new  worlds 
to  conquer.  Dutch  New  Guinea  his  in 
well  with  his  plans  to  solidify  him.self  at 
home  by  playing  the  hero. 

American  efforts  to  curb  this  new-day 
would-be  conqueror  apparently  have 
been  as  weak  as  water.  The  U  N  has 
invited  both  Indonesia  and  Holland  to 
talk  out  their  diCferences.  This  Holland 
has  at,'reed  to  do.  Not  so  the  Indone- 
sians. Some  of  our  rllies  in  the  far 
Pacific  have  indicated  a  relatively  simple 
solution  to  this  problem.  They  a.sk  why 
the  United  States  does  not  station  units 
of  the  powerful  7th  Fleet  across  the 
approaches  to  New  Guinea  and  say  to 
both  litigants: 

There  Just  isn't  prnlng  to  be  any  war  We 
are  here  to  stop  It.  We  Intend  to  stop  It  IT 
It  starts.  Yi.u  can  settle  your  differences  in 
the  UN  Take  your  troubles  there,  :iiid  st-p 
thU  silly  talk  about  war. 

This,  of  course,  is  so  simple  and  down- 
to-earth  that  It  is  not  going  to  appeal  to 
the    striped-pants    boys.     After    all,    it 
might  hurt  Mr.  Sukarno's  feelings  and 
that  would  never  do.    Personally.  I  think 
It  would  do  Mr.  Sukarno  and  a  lot  more 
of  his  ilk  good  fur  someone  to  tell  them 
just   where    to   stop.     Trying    to    please 
everybody  and  trying  to  avoid  offending 
anyone  is  about  the  worst  way  I  know  to 
keep  troublemakers  in  hne.     Leadership 
carries     with     it     some     resporxsibiiity. 
Sometimes  it  means  kicking  the  lethargy 
out  of  the  lethargic;  insistence  upon  quid 
pro  quo  for  those  who  are  recipients  of 
American  aid;  pointing  up  a  goal  and 
driving  to  its  realization.     It  can  mean 
firmness  to  the  point  of  drawing  a  line 
and  saying  this  is  as  far  as  you  go.    To- 
day's  growing    group   of   new   dictators 
have  not   had  anyone  to  talk  to  them 
in  ;his  fashion.    They  think  they  can  get 
everything    they    want    by    yelling    and 
kicking   up  their  heels.     The  American 
people  have  Just  about  reached  the  end 
of   their   patience    in   dealing   with   this 
crowd    of     irresponsibles.       The    public 
would  welcome  stronger  diplomacy  and 
stronger  leadership  from  the  American 
State  Department. 

I  am  Impressed  with  the  job  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  Is  doing.  And  I  am  Im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  the  President  is 
seeking  to  lift  the  State  Department  to  a 
new  level  of  aggressive  determination  In 


the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  But  it 
appears  to  me  there  Is  Inertia  and  resist- 
ance to  change  within  that  agency  which 
make  the  job  of  the  President  and  the 

Secretary  of  State  doubly  difficult 

The  US  News  L  World  Report  of 
February  5  carries  a  significant  story  on 
Dutch  New  Guinea.  I  .submit  it  for  re- 
printing at  this  iwint  in  the  Recokd.  It 
is  well  worth  reading: 

A  War    Ovni  This? 

I  .\  wir  between  Infl'->ne.sla  .ind  Holland 
o:-T  West  New  Ciumea  wi  u'.d  be  one  of  the 
silliest  wa.'s  ever  f  ught  That's  the  way  It 
locks  at  the  scene  There  Is  no  pood  place  to 
flght.  and  not  much  that  Is  wortii  r".»;htlnK 
for.  As  for  the  natives,  tliey  d  r.iiher  be  let 
aione  Robert  P  M.irtin  i.f  the  Intern.itlon^I 
st.uf  (>f  us  News  &  W-rld  Report  flew 
In'o  New  Guinea  as  IiuJ  'ne.-.l.i's  Pretldent 
Sukirno  was  .sreppln;?  up  preparations  to 
at-.trlc  In  this  cabled  dispatch.  M.\rtln 
tHk'>s  vou  on  a  tour  of  a  primitive.  p.xir. 
f  »rblddii;g  island  tiiat  is  tiie  world's  latest 
crisis  spot  ) 

Hoi.LANDiA.  New  GnNCA— To  an  American 
long  accu.stomed  to  the  relative  backward- 
ne.ss  In  much  ot  Asia.  It  comes  as  a  shitk 
to  And  '.he  l;;d  neslans  spoilincj  f  r  a  fl»:hc 
with  the  Dutch  over  h.i;r  the  UUnd  of  New 
Guinea.  This  is.  undoubtedly,  one  of  the 
mr>st  worthless  and  underde, clw-n-d  pieces  of 
re.il  estate  on  earth 

S-ep  jtT  a  Jet  transp  .rt  at  the  Dutch  ba^e 
on  BiAk  and  in  10  mlniues,  y'>u  are  In  a 
village  where  each  morning  the  fishermen 
go  tt.rou;rh  rna^'ic  rituals^  to  in. sure  a  ({.".d 
caU  h-  before  setti.-.g  out  in  their  hand- 
hewn  dugouts. 

or  uake  a  2-hour  flight  out  of  the  city  of 
H'.Ilanaia  and  you  are  in  the  heart  i.f  stone 
age  culture  where  some  of  tl>e  people  we.ir 
b.\rk    girdles   and   still   practice   my.«tlc  rites 

CTRO.\B    V^'ITHOtT    SENSE 

The  overal^  Impression  Even  though  the 
international  up: Mar  over  New  Guinea  Is 
very  real.  It  make*  little  sen.se 

I:'.d  inesli  d  jesnt  need  west  New  Gu1iip,i 
The  l.sland  Is  po<')r  In  natural  resources  and 
w.;l  be  difOcult  to  develop.  It  has  been  a 
financial  drain  on  the  Dutch  f  jr  years  It 
has  no  value  to  Indonesia's  President  Su- 
karno except,  aa  a  symbol  of  Dutch  colonial- 
ism h(?  wants  to  wipe  iiut. 

TTie  Duth.  f  jr  the  numt  part,  would 
be  happy  to  got  out  But  they  need  a  face- 
saving  device  so  they  can  give  up  gracefully, 
and  not  under  fire. 

You  d.jn't  have  to  b«  here  long  to  realize 
that  self-determination  for  the  Papuans — as 
the  natives  o€  West  New  Guinea  .u-e  called  — 
Is   ib.surd 

There  la  not  a  single  positive  element  of 
civilization,  n.i  dlst ingiiishlng  skill  or  trait. 
no  custom  or  tool  that  Is  common  Ui  all  the 
estimated  700.000  Papuans  Tribes  and 
c:an.'v— ranging  in  size  frnm  a  few  humlred 
people  t-o  the  largest,  which  has  ab<->ut 
10.000 — are  Isolated  from  each  other  And 
they  like  it  that  w.iy 

C.WNIBAUS    AND    CIIRISTIAN.S 

Some  Papuans  are  s'Ul  headhuntera  and 
practice  cannibalism  But  there  are  also 
third-gener.iiion  Chriatiaiis  among  other 
!s:.i:iders.  Mo.st  P.ipuans  are  very  dark,  have 
frizzy  hair,  md  deep  wrli.kles  around  their 
n  >se3  and  mouth.s  The  greatest  barrier 
8ep\ra»lng  them  In  language.  There  are  at 
lea.1t  250  different  languages  sp<  ken  here 

The  Dutch  are  trying  to  rush  through 
reforms  that  wUl  give  the  Papuans  self- 
determinatlon  — to  decide  fjr  themaelve* 
whether  to  stay  with  the  Dutch,  join  In- 
donesia   or  be  Independent. 

West  New  Guinea  has  been  renamed  West 
Papua  A  'J8-member  council  with  limited 
powers  waa  established  last  April  We«t 
Papvii  has   Its   own    national   anthem   and   a 


flag  that  b«ars  a  startling  rMemblance  to  tha 
Stars  and  8trlp«s.  Dutch  marines  are  Ualn- 
Ing  the  first  battalion  230  men — of  a  pro- 
Jectetl  Papuan  dtfcuse  force. 

nut  there  still  la  no  P.ipuan  national  lead- 
er no  hard  core  of  university-trained  natives, 
nrit  even  a  Papuan  newspaper. 

An  American  who  has  lived  here  a  long 
t.nie  was  asked  how  the  Papuans  would  vote 
on  s«'lf-determlnation 

"First.  "  he  repMed.  "you  would  have  to 
c.i'jh  each  Papua:i,  and  then  you  would  have 
to  tell  him  how  to  vote  " 

At  ftr-it  glance  it  appears  the  Dutch  are 
gfttlng  ready  not  only  t.i  stay  here  but  to 
nght  If  the  Ind-nr  M,,n.s  atl.uk 

Commercial  flights  from  Holland  Into  Bl.ik 
carry  a  sere  or  more  of  young  Dutchmen 
each  ti;p  Tliey  wear  civilian  clothes,  but 
uniforms  are  p.icked  in  their  duffelbags 
A:,tlalrcraft  guns  on  the  bluffs  above  BUk 
fire  n.anned  An  alr-r.ild  siren  has  been  In- 
.i?  illed  on  the  roof  of  a  one-story  building, 
but  It  has  not  been  tested  for  fear  of  fright- 
ening the  popul  ice 

roMBrms  seadt 

Rows  of  new  houses  for  Dutch  ofHcers  are 
being  built  fit  Blak  A  World  War  II  bomber 
field  th.it  is  closer  t«3  Indonesia  than  to  Blak 
hiis  been  reopened  Every  dsy,  Amerlcan- 
built  p.unes  equipped  with  radar  patrol  the 
waters  between  New  Guinea  aiid  Indonesia 
A  srju.idrcii  of  British-made  jet  flghlero  fly 
practice  missions  regularly. 

TTie  Dut  h  are  r.nitemptuous  of  the  Indo- 
nesians' fighting  quality.  They  gave  the 
Indonesians  a  bI<KXly  nose  In  the  latter's 
llrst  fight  for  New  Guinea  In  a  15-mlnute 
engagement  on  January  15,  the  Dutch  sank 
one  Indonesian  torpedo  boat,  routed  two 
others 

But  the  Dutch  are  Impressed  by  the  qual- 
ity .md  quantity  of  arms  and  equipment  the 
Indrnrslan  Navy  and  Air  Force  now  have^- 
sipplied  them  by  Russia  A  Dutch  nav;U 
officer  said  tlie  Indonesian  commanders  of 
the  t<irped'i  boats  demonstrated  "good  gun- 
nery and  good  seamanship. " 

After  that  J.tnuary  15  clash,  a  young  Dutch 
Air  Force  officer  remarked:  "If  the  Indo- 
nesians send  their  air  force  over  we  can  take 
them,  up  to  4  to  1.  But  5  to  1  might  be  a 
different  matter  " 

Flying  along  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  ymj 
c<kn  see  why  Ind(  neslans  have  not  yet  In- 
vaded the  Island.  The  two  nearest  Indo- 
nesian bases  are  about  500  alr-mllea  from 
BlaJc  Blak  U  on  a  small,  easily  defended 
Island,  and  bars  the  sea  route  to  HoUandla. 
the  .idmlnlstratlve  capital. 

From  the  air.  New  Guinea  appears  to  be  a 
vast  tropical  forest  scarred  by  bare  patches 
where  heavy  rains  have  eroded  mountains. 
Much  of  the  southern  coastal  belt  Is  swampy 
lowland  -unhealthy  and  thinly  populated 
Farther  Inland  are  8<jme  of  the  loveliest 
mount.iln  valleys  In  the  world,  cut  off  from 
nor'hern  New  Guli-.ea  by  a  mountain  chain 
that  rises  to  10,000  feet.  Here,  glacial  Ice- 
c.ips  almost  unknown  In  the  equatorial 
belt     ran  still  be  seen. 

LACK    or    HIGilWATS 

There  are  no  roads  through  the  mountain 
b.trrier.  Papuan  trails,  seldom  used,  wind 
through  the  rugged  range. 

In  all  of  New  Guinea  there  are  less  than 
3(X)  miles  of  highway,  and  slightly  more  than 
2  000  buses,  trucks,  and  cars.  Most  of  the 
road  system  was  part  of  the  military  com- 
plex the  United  States  seised  from  the  Japa- 
nese In  World  War  II  and  then  sxpanded. 
HoUandla — once  the  headquartsn  of  0«n. 
Douglas  MacArthur — contalxis  about  a  quar- 
ter of  all  the  roads. 

C  >mmerce  Is  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
roa-^tal  shipping,  on  very  shallow-drmft  boats 
for 'the  few  navigable  rivers,  and  on  air- 
planes Twin-engine  planes  make  regularly 
scheduled  stops  at  II  airports.  Lighter 
planes  go   Into   small   landing  atzlps.     Some 
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parts  of  th»  Intsrlar  are  completely  depend- 
ent on  mkr  drqps. 

MloslonArtes  In  Um  intarlor — Including 
several  buAdred  Americana — tuivt  developed 

their  omn  air  transport. 

THX  BsaT  urm 

Life  In  'Weal  New  Guinea  is  relatively 
simple  and  easy.  The  Dutch  live  In  red- 
roofed  houses  surrounded  bf  amaU  gardens 
They   have   their   nu}vlea,   olubs,   and  tennis 

ourts. 

Papuans  In  the  towus  Uvc  In  huts  made  of 
metal  scraps  left  over  from  the  time  when 
the  United  States  hod  World  War  11  bases 
here  Those  In  the  Interior  live  In  huts 
made  <if  bamboo  and  palm  leaves.  In  the 
sw.imps  and  alijng  the  coasts,  the  huts  are 
perched  on  stilts. 

The  climate  Is  hot  and  damp.  Even  the 
nlghu  are  far  from  cool.  But  the  Papuan 
doesn't  have  to  work  hard  for  a  living.  He 
gets  food  from  the  sago  palms.  Vegetables 
and  fruits  are  plentiful  So  are  fish  along 
the  ci^.u.t  Alnujst  every  family  has  Its  own 
piR" 

Tlie  Papuans  have  not  mastered  pottery 
Most  grill  their  food  or  use  bamboo  vessels 
to  cook  a  sago-palm  porridge. 

H<>w  far  the  Papuans  are  removed  from 
civilization  is  shown  by  the  experience  of 
a  Dutch  miirlne  colonel.  Wllhelm  Van  Heu- 
\  en.  who  la  In  charge  of  the  Papuan  self - 
defence  force  now  being  trained  at  Camp 
Manokwsrl  The  men  all  volunteer  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  30  and  with  at  least  S 
years  of  schooling — arrived  at  camp  under- 
fed and  ridden  with  malaria,  leg  sorea,  and 
other  tropical  diseases. 

"Some  of  the  Papuan  soldiers  never  had  a 
bath  In  their  Uvea."  aald  Colonel  Van  Heu- 
ven  "They  were  so  fascinated  with  faucets 
they  wcTuld  turn  them  on  and  let  them  run 
for  the  fun  of  it  Now  that  they've  solved 
the  mystery  of  water  taps  and  flush  toilets. 
they   take   two  baths   a   day 

"When  we  gave  them  polish  for  their  brass 
buttons  they  smeared  it  an  over  their  uni- 
forms Shoes  were  a  problem.  None  had 
ever  worn  them  —or  much  of  anything  else. 
We  decided  to  give  them  shoes  because  the 
;>  >llce  have  shixis.  and  If  the  Army  didn't 
we  would  have  an  explosive  pKjlltlcal  prob- 
lem on  n\ir  hands." 

ruE    KICNAL.S.     aiKDCALXf 

The  recruits  look  fine  In  their  sweeping 
c.unping  hats  with  black  brushes,  red 
bands,  and  red  shoulder  boards.  In  the 
Jungle,  they  look  even  better.  When  the 
Dutch  tried  to  teach  thera  to  use  passwords, 
the  Papuans  Insisted  on  blrgcalls. 

The  Dutch  get  along  wall  with  the  Pap- 
uans. But  the  Papuans  are  ind^endent 
minded  and  dislike  discipline.  In  Blak.  for 
example,  almost  all  the  34  prisoners  In  the 
Jail  are  there  for  drunkenness.  The  Dutch 
Tise  the  prisoners  on  street-repair  gangs  be- 
cntise  life  In  prison  with  free  food  would  be 
no  penalty. 

The  Papnans  In  the  coastal  towns  are 
friendly  and  gregarious.  Rest  temporarily  In 
a  village  and  you  are  quickly  stirrounded  by 
laughing  natlvae. 

In  the  Interior,  the  people  are  more  aloof, 
distrust  other  Papuans,  and  live  as  isolated 
a  life  ns  possible  Human  heads  and  sea 
shells  are  currency,  often  used  to  buy  brides. 
In  some  areas  wives  are  killed  when  their 
husbands  die. 

wo    I-ANB    or    TBKAStTlE 

New  Guinea's  160.000  square  miles  are  no 
treasure  house  of  the  EaA.  Oil  has  been 
found  on  the  western  tip  of  the  Island.  But 
output  and  reserves  are  so  limited.  EUid 
bringing  the  oil  to  the  surfaoe  Is  so  espen- 
sive  that  production  has  been  stopped.  An 
investment  In  czoess  of  $130  million — 00  per- 
cent American  and  40  percent  Dutch— has 
been  written  off. 


United  States  and  Dutch  companies  have 
shown  Interest  In  developing  nickel  and  co- 
balt deposits,  Lumber,  cocoa,  and  copra  are 
potential  exports  of  value.  In  most  of  the 
explored  areas  of  New  Guinea,  however,  the 
soil  is  so  poor  there  Is  little  likelihood  of 
making  the  Island  highly  productive  without 
heavy  use  of  fertilizers.  Papuans  have 
shown  no  Interest  In  developing  the  country. 
on  their  own. 

If  Sukarno  attacks  the  Island,  the  Dutch 
will  probably  put  up  a  good  fight — particu- 
larly at  Blak.  Tough,  well  trained,  and  con- 
fident, they  could  probably  hold  out  for  3 
months. 

But  they  admit  It  would  be  a  losing  propo- 
sition in  the  end.  Indonesia  has  more  than 
00  mUllon  people.  The  Dutch  have  only 
6.000  to  6.000  fighting  men  in  all  of  Mew 
Guinea.  Sven  among  the  Dutch  who  want 
to  stay  in  New  Guinea,  there  is  no  feeling 
that  the  Island  Is  worth  fighting  for. 

Several  thousand  Eurasians  holding  Dutch 
oltlaenahip  who  fled  here  from  Indonesia  In 
1967  and  1958  are  abandoning  their  hope  of 
making  a  new  life  on  the  island  under  Dutch 
control. 

A  handful  of  Dutch  businessmen  are  hang- 
ing on.  The  remaining  Dutch  are  Govern- 
ment ofQcials  and  technicians.  And  most  of 
them  are  becoming  reconciled  to  the  Idea  of 
leaving,  eventually. 

DtTTCH   crviNC   trp' 

Explained  a  young  Dutchman: 

"We  committed  ourselves  to  giving  the 
Papuans  self-determination.  It  costs  us  the 
equivalent  of  9S0  million  a  year  to  stay  here. 
Holland  Is  small,  and  not  a  rich  country. 
People  at  home  are  tired  of  footing  the  bill. 
When  It  comes  to  money,  the  principle  of 
self-determination  means  very  little  to  the 
average  Dutchman." 

Such  talk  is  becoming  common.  The  best 
guess  here  la  that.  In  the  end,  Sukarno  Is  go- 
ing to  get  New  Guinea. 


EVERY  POSSIBLE  MEASURE  MUST 
BE  TAKEN  TO  INSURE  U.S.  MILI- 
TARY STRENGTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  is 
recognised  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  all  Members  of  this  body  share  a 
common  determination  to  see  to  it  that 
every  possible  measure  is  taken  to  instnr 
that  the  United  States  maintains  its 
military  strength  at  such  a  point  that 
It  will  not  only  act  as  a  deterrent  against 
aggression,  but  will  be  a  powerful  re- 
talitttory  force  with  which  to  strike  back 
at  an  enemy  should  that  ever  become 
necessary. 

No  one  quarrels  with  the  idea  that  we 
must  have  aH  of  the  men,  planes,  ships, 
missiles,  and  weapons  of  all  kinds  which 
our  military  leaders  assure  us  are  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  type  of  military 
force  the  Nation  must  have.  There  is 
no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  to  vote  for  the  appro- 
priations necessary  to  procure  and  main- 
tain such  a  force. 

But  there  Is  another  essential  ingredi- 
ent to  a  sound  defense  posture,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  that  is  a  sound  mobiliza- 
tion base  to  support  the  Armed  Forces. 
We  must  never  forget  this. 

Recently  there  have  appeared  stories 
hi  a  numbo:  of  publications  which  have 
alarmed  me.  These  stories  report  that 
scmie  people  In  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Office  t>f  Emergency  Planning 


have  concluded  that  any  future  war  this 
Nation  might  hftve  te  fifht  woiM  be 
of  short  duration  and,  therefore,  inai^ 
of  the  assumptions  about  defense  plan- 
ning which  had  dominated  isfllcial  plan- 
ning in  earlier  pR-iods  oouM  now  be 
safely  abandoned.  This  is  said  to  be 
true  of  the  imports  of  oil,  both  crude 
and  residual.  The  rcaamnng  behind 
such  thinking  is  that  any  tntvart  war 
would  be  nuclear  in  natm-e,  and  would 
be  over  in  a  matter  of  hours.  There- 
fore, this  reasoning  continues,  we  need 
not  concern  ourselves  with  matters 
which  affect  the  long  hatil — such  as  the 
maintenance  of  a  sound  domestic  fuels 
basis — because  the  war  will  be  over  be- 
fore demands  for  fuels  and  other  essen- 
tial war  commodities  make  itseflf  felt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  disagree  most  «nphat- 
ic&Ily  vith  this  tjiie  of  thinking.  I  trust 
that  it  does  not  nm  deep  in  the  Penta- 
gon, or  that  it  has  not  been  accepted  by 
those  in  other  agencies  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  mobilization  planning.  I 
was  greatly  encouraged  by  a  statement 
made  by  the  President  in  a  ppcss  confer- 
ence last  we^.  He  declared  the  Nation 
must  prepare  itself  for  any  type  of  coo- 
fiict — both  nuclear  and  so-ci^d  brush 
war  which  wcnild  take  the  form  of  com- 
bat such  as  we  have  experienced  in  the 
past. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  report  in  the 
press  of  January  23,  reportedly  a  story 
from  the  Marine  Corps  Gaxette,  and  I 
quote : 

The  morning  midl  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Oasette  contained  a  letter  to  the  editor 
last  awek  of  the  type  that  every  editor  likes 
to  receive. 

Speaking  of  the  Gazette's  January  Issue, 
devoted  entirely  to  guerrilla  warfare,  the  en- 
thusiastic high-placed  reader  wrote: 

I  read  It  from  cover  to  cover  and  was  most 
impressed  with  Its  contents.  It  was  an  en- 
tirely professional  appraisal  of  a  matter 
which  d»mft"d«  our  earnest  attention,  for 
this  is  the  kind  of  drcumstances  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  face  in  numy  ptjrtt  of  tiie 
world. 

I  urge  all  officers  and  men  of  the  Marine 
Corps  to  read  and  digest  this  fine  work,  for  I 
know  this  to  be  a  matter  of  special  concern 
to  martnes  [and]  that  your  professional 
training  Is  pointed  toward  making  every  ma- 
rine a  master  of  this  art.  I  commend  you  on 
this  outstanding  presentation  of  a  vital 
subject. 

Gen.  David  M.  Shoup,  the  ICarlne  Com- 
mandant, who  received  a  almtlar  letter  from 
the  same  reader,  was  even  more  pleased.  If 
possible,  than  the  marine  officers  who  edit 
the  Oaaette.  For  the  White  Bouse  and  De- 
fense Department  apparently  liave  been  view- 
ing cotmterguerrllla  warfare  as  an  Army 
specialty. 

The  letter  to  the  editor  was  signed  by 
John  P.  Kennedy,  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  my  strongly  held  b^ef,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  view  expressed  by  the 
President  is  the  only  reasonable  and  safe 
course  which  this  Nation  can  follow.  We 
canned  afford  to  gamble  on  a  matter  as 
vital  as  this. 

We  cannot,  as  a  nation,  afford  to  take 
any  action  that  could  have  a  harmful 
effect  on  our  domestic  fuels  industries 
based  upon  an  assumption  that  because 
any  war  in  which  we  migbt  hecome  in- 
volved win  be  short  and.  therefore,  our 
fuels  base  is  expendable. 
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I  wish  to  remind  this  House.  Mi 
Speaker,  that  in  March  of  1959  manda- 
tory controls  were  imposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent upon  the  importation  of  both  crude 
and  residual  oil  upon  a  finding  by  the 
then  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobih- 
zation.  the  predecessor  agency  to  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  and  also 
a  Cabinet  committee,  that  imports  had 
reached  such  proportions  that  they  were 
threatening  to  impair  the  national  se- 
curity. 

Both  of  these  two  agencies  had  con- 
cluded, after  a  careful  investigation,  and 
a  study  of  increasing  imports  during  the 
preceding  5  or  6  years,  that  the  domestic 
fuels  industries  could  not  be  maintained 
at  a  sufficiently  high  level  to  meet  de- 
fense requirements  if  excessive  imports 
continued.  The  defense  mobilization 
planners  had  determined  that  the  mam- 
tenance  of  a  sound  and  expendable  do- 
mestic fuels  industries  was  essential  to 
national  security. 
|i  They  recognized  one  fact  which  is  as 

true  today  as  it  was  when  this  deter- 
mination was  made;  namely.  In  time  of 
emergency,  and  an  interruption  of  over- 
sea fuels  supplies,  the  Nation  would  have 
to  rely  upon  the  domestic  oil  and  coal 
industries  to  supply  the  vastly  Increased 
amounts  of  fuel  and  energy  this  Nation 
at  war  would  demand.  They  further 
recognized  that  if  imports  are  permitted 
to  take  away  the  markets  of  these  two 
domestic  fuels,  and  face  drastic  reduc- 
tions in  operation,  the  industries  would 
not  have  the  capacity  to  increase  produc- 
tion as  it  would  be  needed.  This  would 
present  the  Nation  with  what  could  be 
a  fatal  obstacle — an  industrial  and  mili- 
tary machine  without  the  fuel  necessary 
to  keep  it  operating  at  high  gear 

There  are  elements  in  our  Nation,  to- 
day, Mr  Speaker,  who  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  conditions  which  prompted 
the  OCDM  and  the  Cabinet  committee 
to  reach  its  conclusions  as  to  the 
importance  of  domestic  fuels  to  national 
security  no  longer  exist  They  assure  us 
that  controls  on  imports  can  be  safely 
abandoned,  and  even  if  the  domestic  oil 
and  coal  industries  are  ruined,  or  rele- 
gated to  a  standby  basis,  we  have  plenti- 
ful supplies  of  oil  in  other  nations  which 
we  can  use 

When  I  observe  what  is  even  now  oc- 
curring in  the  conference  of  the  Organi- 
^ation  of  American  States  and  I  see  our 
distinguished  Secretary  of  State  en- 
deavoring to  point  up  the  dangerous  sit- 
uation in  Cuba  and  their  communistic 
government  and  then  to  note  the  diver- 
gent views  of  those  very  countries  that 
should  support  any  effort  we  make  m 
stopping  communistic  influence  in  this 
hemisphere  then  I  question  the  philoso- 
phy that  foreign  oil  will  always  be 
available  to  the  United  States. 

These  people  are  wrong.  Mr  Speaker 
They  are  espousing  a  cause  that  could 
lead  to  disaster  If  we  follow  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  these  people,  we  will  be 
making  our  whole  industrial  complex 
dependent  upon  foreign  fuel  I  say  this 
IS  wrong,  almost  criminal  I  believe  we 
must  place  our  reliance  for  the  fuels  and 
enertry  we  wUl  have  to  have  in  any  fu- 
ture emergency  not  upon  foreign  sources, 
but  upon  the  domestic  fuels  industries 
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Any  other  course  us  tDlly       It  i.s  yambllnn 
with  the  security  of  thi.s  Nation 

When  the  Deferuse  Appropriation.s 
Committee  begins  heannns  Ln  the  near 
future.  I  fully  intend  to  explore  this 
question  with  Secretary  McNamara  and 
other  top  Dett-ruse  Department  offlciaLs 
I  am  putting  them  on  record  today  that 
I  want  to  know  if  the  abandonment  of 
the  domestic  fuels  industries  ha.s  become 
a  part  of  defense  mobilization  planning 
as  some  unidentified  spokesmen  for  these 
agencies  have  indicated  If  thi.s  fallacy 
has  crept  into  our  defense  planiunK.  I 
want  to  know  it.  Mr  Speaker  for  I  in- 
tend to  do  eveiylhiiu:  I  can  in  the  IV- 
fense  Appropriation  Subcommittee  and 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  to  correct 
what  I  consider  would  be  a  yrave  mis- 
take of  judgment  I  will  never  willingly 
or  silently  accept  any  concept  of  national 
security  which  tries  to  substitute  for  our 
vital  domestic  supply  of  fuel  an  unsafe 
and  undependable  supply  from  oversea 
nations 


DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM  OF  1960 

The  SPEAKER  pro  U-mpore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  Mr  Artnos!  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr  Sj>eaker.  it  was 
on  August  21  1960  just  a  year  and  one- 
half  a«o.  that  Presidential  Candidate 
John  P  Kennedy  came  to  Des  Moines  to 
participate  in  a  farm  conference  called 
by  midwestern  D»inociat.s  Fresh  from 
his  convention  victory  m  Los  Angeles 
a  few  days  earlier  M:  Kennedy  boldly 
said 

The  priiblem  "I  t!ie  f.njiil>  .'.inner  u  the 
So  1  domesMc  Iwue  in  the  tJnlted  Sf.tte* 
t«xlay  Our  platform  pledges  positive  ac- 
tion to  raise  f-irni  Income  to  full  parltv 
levels  I  s'.ind  behind  rh.t'  p>dt?«'  md  I 
Intend  t<>  make  (ffv>d    in  it 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1960 
spelled  out  a  score  of  specific  promises 
to  agriculture  which  included  the 
achievement  of  full  parity  of  income  for 
farmers,  loans  on  basic  commodities  at 
not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity,  pres- 
ervation of  the  family  farm,  easier 
credit  and  eradication  of  long -neglected 
rural  blight  All  of  this  and  much  more 
was  to  be  accomplished,  according  to 
the  Democratic  platform,  at  consider- 
ably less  cost  and  under  the  kindly  lead- 
ership of  a  still  undesignated  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  who  would  be  conversant 
with  the  technological  and  economic 
aspects  of  farm  problems 

From  this  it  should  have  lje«-n  evi- 
dent to  all  but  the  incurable  skeptics 
that  the  perennial  farm  problem  would 
be  solved  at  last  if  only  there  were  a 
Democrat  in  the  White  House  In  what 
was  billed  as  his  major  farm  speech, 
delivered  at  Sioux  Falls  S  Dak  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1960,  Candidate  Kennedy 
again  placed  himself  squarely  behind 
his  party  s  aijricultural  platform  He 
noted  that  his  "program  for  agriculture 
makes  no  pledge  that  I  cannot  keep  or 
that  the  public  interest  would  not  per- 
mit "  A  breath  or  two  later,  in  this 
same  speech,  he  declared  his  own  belief 
"that  the  American  farmer  ls  tired  of 
grandiose  promises  and  unfumiled 
pledges  and  remedial  gimmicks." 


So  ran  the  solemn  pledges,  so  read  the 
fervent  promises  made  to  American 
farmers  by  the  Democratic  presidential 
candidate  and  his  party  In  19«0.  There 
were  no  hedges— no  Ifs,  ands.  or  buts. 

For  a  full  year  now,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration has  been  in  power,  with 
commanding  majorities  in  the  Congress 
The  time  seems  appropriate  to  weigh 
the  Democratic  farm  pledges  and  prom- 
i.Ms  of  1960  against  actual  performance 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  first, 
whatever  became  of  full  parity  of  in- 
come, that  shimnering  promise  held  out 
to  farmers  such  a  short  time  ago?  Does 
full  parity  really  mean  79  percent  of 
parity  It  seems  only  fair  to  ask,  since 
the  parity  ratio,  which  measures  prices 
received  by  farmers  against  those  they 
pay,  averaged  79  throughout  19«1  This 
was  the  lowest  average  since  the  depres- 
sion year  of  1939 

It  seems  like  only  yesterday  when 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  were  pointing  to  the  parity 
ratio  as  the  true  yardstick  of  farm  pros- 
perity Whenever  it  declined  under  the 
previou.s  admlnlstratlv.n,  this  was  cited 
as  irrefuuble  evidence  of  the  worsening 
condition  of  American  agriculture  For- 
Kotten,  somehow,  was  the  fact  that  this 
.>ame  parity  ratio  dropped  more  during 
the  final  13  months  of  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration tlian  It  did  during  the  next 
8  vears 

Nevertheless  the  parity  ratio  became 
E/ra  Taft  Benson's  albatross  It  became 
the  ftnure  Democratic  warriors  painted 
on  their  shields  as  they  went  forth  to 
do  political  battle  in  the  farm  belt.  Now 
that  the  parity  albatross  is  wrapped 
about  then  own  necks,  administration 
farm  leaders  .seem  content  to  suffer  in 
silence  The  once  sacred  parity  ratio 
hits  apparently  become  a  meaningless 
Ntatistic  to  them 

But  It  IS  still  a  measuring  stick  of  con- 
Hderable  importance  among  farmers 
It  tells  them,  for  example,  that  their 
faim  operating'  casts  are  at  an  alltime 
high-  up  half  a  billion  dollars  in  1961 
alone  accordinu  to  the  US  Department 
of  Agriculture  And.  with  another 
round  of  wage  increases  recently  nego- 
tiated and  more  in  the  offlng.  it  is  abso- 
lutely predictable  that  farm  operating 
cost,s  will  reach  new  alltime  peaks  in 
1962 

The  prices-received  component  in  the 
parity  ratio  also  tells  farmers  what  they 
already  know— that  farm  prices,  as  an 
averat;e.  are  lower  than  they  were  a  year 
a«o  when  the  full  parity  of  income 
forces  assumed  command  Prices  of 
hous  cattle  poultry,  and  eggs,  which 
make  up  a  ijreat  share  of  total  farm  In- 
come, have  consistently  run  below  those 
of  1960  during  the  first  year  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration 

Despite'  sharply  increased  price  sup- 
ports by  the  new  administration  for 
dairy  products,  and  corn,  on  Decem- 
ber 15.  1961,  farmers  were  receiving  10 
cents  per  hundredweight  less  for  milk 
than  they  were  a  year  ago,  only  3  cents 
per  bushel  more  for  corn  Despite  the 
magnetic  force  which  a  21-cent  per 
bushel  Increase  in  wheat  price  supports 
should  be  exerting  upon  the  market  now. 
farmers  today  are  receiving  only  12  cents 
ixT   bushel  more   for   wheat  than   they 


were  a  year  ago.  Cotton  prices  have 
t)een  driven  substantially  higher  than 
last  year.  But  the  short-run  Income 
gains  which  have  accrued  to  growers  may 
well  be  offset  by  the  long-nin  loss  of 
markets  which  is  likely  to  follow.  And 
the  mischief  which  has  been  done  to  the 
domestic  textile  industry  can  undoubt- 
edly be  better  described  by  my  colleagues 
from  New  England  and  the  South. 

By  their  own  test  of  full  parity  of  in- 
come— a  test  which  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, and  no  one  else,  created  for 
itself — the  New  Frontiersmen  have  floim- 
dered  miserably  on  the  agricultural 
front. 

If  the  full  parity  concept  has  been 
abandoned,  as  it  apparently  has,  what 
then  of  the  Democratic  platform  pledge 
of  loans  on  basic  commodities  at  not  less 
than  90  percent  of  parity?  What  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  own  campaign  statement  that 
this  platform  "makes  no  pledge  that  I 
cannot  keep  or  that  the  public  Interest 
would  not  permit"? 

This  was  a  pledge  which  could  have 
been  honored  the  first  day  that  the  new 
administration  assumed  office.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  had  then  and  still 
has  today  legal  authority  to  set  price 
supports  for  the  basic  commodities  at  90 
r>ercent  of  parity  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the 
pen.  But  the  pledge  remains  unre- 
deemed. Apparently  the  90-percent-of- 
parlty  banner  which  the  Democrats 
waved  In  the  Farm  Belt  for  8  years  has 
now  been  folded  and  put  away  in  the 
same  barrel  with  the  missile  gap  and  the 
Kennedy  campaign  pleilge  to  issue  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  barring  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  Federal  houslntr 

Preservation  of  the  family  farm?  Well, 
there  are  fewer  famllj-  farms  now  than 
there  were  a  year  Sigo.  The  population 
trend  toward  the  towns  and  cities  and 
the  trend  toward  larger  and  fewer  farms 
continues.  Just  as  it  has  for  a  century  or 
more.  Meanwhile,  there  are  reports  that 
this  administration  :$  considering  a 
program  to  convert  as  much  as  68  mil- 
lion acres  of  cropland  to  forest,  pasture, 
and  recreational  purposes.  At  the  same 
time,  we  hear  of  adniinistration  plans  to 
help  small  farmers  acquire  additional 
land  and  thus  become  more  efficient  pro- 
ducers. R<ememt>er  wlien  it  was  almost 
heresy  to  speak  of  effl<"lency  In  agricul- 
ture? 

The  net  result  of  sucla  programs  would 
inevitably  be  fewer  farmers  and  fewer 
family  farms.  The  economic  impact  up- 
on small  cities  and  small  towns  would  be 
almost  Incalculable. 

Apparently  the  presunt  leadership  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  in- 
terpreted Mr.  Kennedy's  pledge  to  "get 
the  country  moving  aijaln"  as  a  literal 
command  to  move  i)eople  from  the 
country. 

Easier  credit?  Farmers  generally  find 
interest  rates  as  high  a^  they  were  a  year 
ago.  Only  last  September,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  increased  the  return 
to  lenders  who  Invest  in  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loans  from  4  to  4^2  per- 
cent— a  move  which  certainly  does  not 
suggest  that  farm  loan  money  is  getting 
cheaper. 

And  what  of  the  lorg-neglected  rural 
blight?    When  I  was  home  a  few  days 


ago,  the  countryside  looked  very  much  as 
it  did  last  year — and  a  mighty  attractive 
picture  it  was. 

Them  there  was  the  Democratic  plat- 
form pledge  of  a  farm  program  which 
would  cost  considerably  less.  Well,  agri- 
cultural budget  expenditures  jimiped 
from  $5.2  billion  in  the  last  Eisenhower 
year  to  $6.3  billion  in  fiscal  1962 — an  in- 
crease of  $1.1  billion.  In  the  budget 
message  recently  submitted,  the  adminis- 
tration estimated  agricultural  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  1963  at  $5.8  billion.  But 
this  figure  is  achieved  through  certain 
bookkeeping  devices  and  is  further  predi- 
cated upon  changes  in  present  farm  pro- 
grams which  may  or  may  not  be  ap- 
proved. It  is  my  own  opinion  that  actual 
agricultural  outlays  for  fiscal  1963  will 
be  larger,  not  smaller,  than  in  fiscal  1962. 

Finally,  let  us  examine  the  pledge  to 
appoint  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  con- 
versant with  the  technological  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  farm  problems.  Ad- 
mittedly, Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
L.  Freeman  Is  a  competent  lawyer,  with 
administrative  experience  as  Ok)vemor 
of  one  of  our  great  States,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  even  the  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers would  argue  that  he  is  qualified, 
either  through  practical  experience, 
training,  or  education,  to  direct  the  far- 
flung  $6-billion-a-year  operation  that  is 
the  UjS.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  will  concede  that  more  recently  Mr. 
Freeman  has  given  occasional  irulica- 
tions  that  he  is  learning  >ome  of  tlie  cold 
economic  and  technological  facts  about 
agriculture.  But  I  would  also  submit 
that  his  has  been  the  most  expensive 
on-the-job  training  program  in  all  re- 
corded history. 

A  few  days  ago,  here  in  Washington, 
Mr.  Freonan  publicly  recognized,  I  be- 
lieve for  the  first  time,  that  there  are 
limits  to  the  amoimt  of  American  food 
and  fiber  which  can  be  moved  abroad 
under  the  food-for-peace  program.  He 
indicated  that  we  had  perhaps  about 
reached  those  limits  and  that  anyone 
who  thought  we  could  push  much  harder 
on  this  front  had  stars  in  his  eyes. 

At  the  very  same  time,  Food  for  Peace 
Director  George  McGovem,  who  must 
have  a  whole  galaxy  of  stars  in  each  eye, 
sprang  upon  what  must  have  been  a 
rather  startled  administration,  a  global 
school  limch  proposal  to  feed  650  million 
children.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  somehow  will  get  his  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  his  Food  for  Peace  Direc- 
tor and  his  Budget  Director  together  on 
this  one.  Food  for  peace  is  in  reality 
only  a  nice-somiding  name  for  the  Re- 
publican enacted  Public  Law  480  by 
which  title  it  is  popularly  known. 

Today,  after  a  year  of  opportunity  to 
act.  rather  than  just  talk  rbout  the  farm 
problem,  this  administration  has  suc- 
ceeded only  in  further  upsetting  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  various  segments 
of  agriculture,  in  destroying  commercial 
markets  for  food  grain  producers,  in 
setting  the  stage  for  an  ultimate  col- 
lapse in  livestock  prices  and  in  sharply 
increasing  the  agricultural  budget.  In 
the  development  and  execution  of  farm 
policy,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
during  the  past  year  has  been  woefully 
inadequate. 


Despite  increased  Federal  outlays  of 
some  $800  million  to  induce  the  retire- 
ment of  25  million  acres  of  farm  land 
during  the  last  year,  total  crop  produc- 
tion for  1961  was  only  2  percent  below 
the  preceding  year.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  severe  and  protracted  drought 
which  extended  over  a  large  area  of  the 
Northern  Great  Plains  States.  1961  crop 
production  would  imdoubtedly  have 
reached  or  surpassed  the  record  level 
set  a  year  earlier. 

There  also  remains  to  be  explained 
the  curious  fact  that  although  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  contracted  to 
pay  for  the  retirement  of  some  25  mil- 
lion acres  from  corn  and  grain  sorghum 
production,  its  own  official  crop  repwrts 
reveal  that  com  and  grain  sorghimi 
acreage  were  actually  reduced  only  about 
20  million  acres  below  1960.  The  Nation 
is  entitled  to  a  better  explanation  than 
it  has  yet  received  as  to  what  happened 
to  those  5  million  phantom  acres. 

The  tremendous  cost  of  the  adminis- 
tration's emergency  feed  grains  program 
perhaps  could  have  been  Justified  if  the 
plan  had  achieved  its  annoimced  objec- 
tive of  sharply  reducing  surplus  feed 
stocks.  If  even  an  appreciable  dent  had 
been  made  In  these  supplies,  there  might 
have  been  room  for  debate  on  the  merits 
of  the  program.  Hut  in  the  light  of  the 
Government's  own  official  reports  on 
1961  feed  grain  production,  the  adminis- 
tration's program  must  be  branded  as 
the  most  expensive  and  least  effective 
crop  control  plan  ever  conceived. 

Moreover,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  administered  the  feed  grains 
program  in  such  a  way  as  to  penalize 
harshly  in  the  marketplace  not  only 
those  com  and  grain  sorghum  producers 
who  participated  in  the  program  but 
also  the  majority  of  growers  who  elected 
to  go  it  alone,  without  Government  help. 
Through  heavy  dumping  of  com  and 
other  feed  grains  on  the  commercial 
market  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 

1961,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
artifically  depressed  prices  below  the 
levels  which  growers  would  otherwise 
have  received  for  their  previous  year's 
production.  Even  heavier  sales  by  CCC 
during  the  recent  fall  and  winter  months 
have  all  but  excluded  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers from  their  normal  commercial 
markets,  while  feed  grain  prices  have 
been  held  far  below  the  levels  which 
otherwise  would  have  prevailed.  Not 
only  are  the  noncooperators  being  pe- 
nalized but  also  the  cooperators,  who 
find  that  the  Government  has  pre- 
empted the  market  for  the  com  which 
they  produced  in  excess  of  their  histor- 
ical averages. 

Since  October  1,  CCC  has  been  diunp- 
ing  com  into  the  marketplace  at  the 
fantastic  rate  of  more  than  100  mil- 
lion bushels  each  month.  In  a  single 
week  in  December  its  sales  reached  61 
million  bushels.  Perhaps  the  most  cer- 
tain thing  in  the  world  Is  that  CCC  will 
acquire  under  the  loan  program,  later  in 

1962.  at  least  1  bushel  of  com  at  an 
average  price  of  $1.20  for  each  bushel  of 
com  it  is  selling  now  in  the  90-cent  to 
$1  price  range.  The  loss  through  such 
an  exchange  will  total  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  and  to  this  must  be  added  the 
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tremendous  costs  of  moving  grain  in  and 
out  of  storage  and  performing  the  vast 
amount  of  boolckeeping  incidental  to 
such  an  op>eration.  The  cost  of  feed 
grain  producers,  denied  their  traditional 
markets,  will  be  even  greater  than  that 
suffered  by  the  Government. 

Congress  must  call  a  halt  to  Govern- 
ment's present  feed  grain  sales  policies 
before  the  Nation  s  farm  marketing  sys- 
tem is  completely  wrecked. 

The  current  mess  in  agriculture  em- 
braces not  only  the  feed  grains  area.  It 
includes  wheat,  cotton,  the  entire  poultry 
Industry  and  the  dairy  industry,  to  list 
only  a  few  It  may  well  include  the 
hog  and  cattle  segments  of  agriculture 
before  the  year  ends.  The  Govern- 
ment s  policy  of  making  vast  stores  of 
feed  grains  readily  available  at  bargain 
basement  prices  can  only  encourage  un- 
sound expansion  in  livestock  numbers 
and  a  subsequent  price  collapse. 

Yesterday  President  Kennedy  sub- 
mitted to  us  his  message  on  agricul- 
ture, presenting  in  broad  outline  his  pro- 
posed program.  A  large  part  of  the 
message  was  devoted  to  laudatory  ob- 
jectives, but  in  his  recommendations 
serious  questions  arise  as  to  whether 
they  are  in  keeping  with  the  objectives 
His  recommendations  are  far  reaching, 
and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  evaluate 
them  until  we  are  able  to  study,  section 
by   section,   the   actual  legislation 

In  the  last  session  Presideni  Kennedy 
submitted  a  message  on  agriculture,  but 
It  was  not  until  the  administration's 
farm  bill  was  introduced  that  we  real- 
ized it  was  actually  proposed  to  dele- 
gate such  broad  powers  to  Secretary 
Freeman  as  to  make  him  "czar  of  agri- 
culture "  After  holding  hearings  on  the 
bill  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  wisely 
rejected  it.  and  stopgap  legislation 
known  as  the  emergency  feed  grain  bill 
was  adopted. 

While  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  pass 
Judgment  on  the  administration's  new- 
proposal  for  this  session  until  I  have 
seen  the  legislation  itself,  it  is  apparent 
to  me  from  the  wording  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  that  the  administration 
still  adheres  to  compulsion  as  the  only 
way  to  solve  this  grave  problem.  It  is 
this  basic  element  that  gives  me  concern 
with  respect  to  nature  of  the  administra- 
tions  program  when  it  comes  before  us 
in  the  form  of  a  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr  ARENDS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr  QUIE  When  the  President  sent 
his  mesvsage  up  to  the  Congress  yester- 
day It  had  in  it  proposals  which  would 
put  on  agriculture  the  heaviest  controls 
in  the  history  of  agriculture  in  our 
country. 

Prior  to  becoming  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Mr  Freeman  expressed  himself 
as  being  concerned  about  the  moving  of 
people  off  the  farms  Here  we  see  a  plan 
under  which  farmers  would  be  moved  off 
our  farms  at  an  unprecedented  rate 
Al.so  we  see  that  the  remaining  fanners 
would  be  told  what  they  could  grow,  how 


mu>  li  they  could  tirow.  and  where   they 
could  mow  It. 

There  are  other  areas  in  which  the 
Secretary  made  recommendations  which 
were  contrary  to  past  statements  of  his 
beliefs  He  had  previously  stated  many 
times  that  the  recommendations  of 
Secretary  Benson  for  authority  to  flex 
price  support.s  were  unreasonable  Now 
he  asks  for  a  wider  ran^e  of  flexibility 
than  Mr   Benson  ever  dared  ask  for 

One  of  the  worst  characteristics  of  the 
administration  proposals  is  the  all-or- 
nothing  attitudes  it  expresses  Under 
the  proposed  program,  farmers  would  be 
i,Mven  the  chance  to  accept  either  the 
proposed  strict  quota  system  or  no  pro- 
gram at  all  If  they  reject  the  quota 
system  the  Government  will  actually  be 
competing  against  the  farmer  The 
farmers  stand  to  lose  everything  which 
they  have  gained  in  constructive  legisla- 
tion over  the  years  This  is  like  asking 
a  man  whether  he  wants  life  impn.son- 
ment  or  the  death  sentence  Our  pres- 
ent system  has  faults,  but  it  also  has  a 
number  of  prt  grams  which  have  proven 
effective 

Let  us  also  remember  the  lesson  taught 
in  the  old  fable  of  the  dog  who  looking 
into  the  water,  drops  the  bone  he  has  in 
his  mouth  to  ijrab  the  bone  h»^  s«^es  re- 
flected in  the  water 

After  hearing  much  degradinu  of  the 
soil  bank  concept  by  various  memb«'rs  of 
the  Secretary's  party  it  is  intt  resting  to 
note  in  the  agricultural  message  the 
statement  to  encourage  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  land  uses,  to  undertake  a 
research  program  on  the  conversion  of 
land  to  alternate  purposes  '  This  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  an  acceptance  of  the 
soil  bank  idea 

Indeed  the  .so-called  new  farm  pro- 
gram appears  to  b*'  a  combination  of 
first,  ideas  which  many  of  the  Secre- 
tary's present  support*'rs  and  often  the 
Secretary  himself  have  ridiculed  in  the 
past.  and.  .second,  a  system  of  complete 
and  far-reaching  controls 

Let  us  look  at  the  controLs  advocated 
In  the  area  ot  feed  grain  legislation  the 
change  from  voluntary  to  mandatory- 
controls  IS  the  outstanding  character- 
istic All  farmers  would,  for  all  prac- 
tical purpose.'-,  get  no  protection  if  the 
suggested  plan  were  voted  down  and  in- 
stead the  Government  would  dump  sur- 
pluses on  thf  market  to  force  prices 
down 

The  propo.sjils  on  wheat  give  the  Sec- 
retary the  power  to  invoke  a  certificate 
plan  with  two.  three,  or  even  four  dif- 
ferent prices  for  wheat  depending  on  its 
use 

In  legislation  for  daii-y  products  each 
milk  producer  would  be  assigned  a  mar- 
keting base  equal  to  his  1961  milk  mar- 
ketings but  Secretary  Freeman  would, 
depending  on  his  desires,  establish  the 
actual  allotment  of  the  farmer  at  a  level 
lower  than  the  farmer's  base  There 
would  be  severe  penalties  for  producing 
more  than  the  allotment  The  dairy 
producers  would  lose  their  present  dairy 
programs  when  they  voted  in  a  referen- 
dum between  quotas  and  a  program 
something  less  than  they  have  at  pres- 


ent I.  for  one.  would  hate  to  .see  the 
dan-y  industry  lose  all  of  the  construc- 
tive programs  it  has  gained  over  the 
years  when  faced  with  the  all-or-noth- 
ing proposals  we  have  before  us. 


HR     10019     SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES 
CONTROL 

The  SPtlAKER  pro  tempoi-e  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Stac- 
cERs  I  IS  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  HR  10019.  a  measure  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  of  1950.  It  will  fur- 
ther limit  and  control  the  activities  of 
members  of  Communist  organizations, 
provide  further  legal  means  of  appre- 
hending Communists  and  investigating 
their  activities,  and  put  additional  blocks 
:n  their  method.s  of  purveying  Uieir  prop- 
ai^anda 

I  can  think  (jf  nothing  more  cogent 
to  thr  netKl  of  this  legislation  than  the 
remarks  of  FBI  Director  J  Edgar  Hoover. 
at  a  dinner  in  his  honor  last  December 
Spt'Hking  on  the  subject  Tlie  Faith  To 
Be  Free  ■  Mr    Hoover  said,  in  part: 

Tlip  nitwt  deeply  entrenrhed  force*  of  the 
uriclerwurld  in  our  NHtiun  today  are  the  pro- 
fe«si<i!ialii  who  comprise  the  Jealously 
KUarded  ranks  uf  organized  crime  These 
.ire  the  orimintil  elite,  a»siimlng  an  air  of 
legitlnuiiy  who  buy  high-priced  legal  ad- 
\  i.seri  l>etter  termed  lawyers  criminal,"  and 
front  men"  t<i  shield  them  from  proper 
fiuiujshment 

Tliene  undrrworld  chHriiclers  with  their 
riiniiial  s<-um  Jloijt  the  sacrlflces^-the  bhxxl. 
fhp  sweat  and  \\\r  u>\\  of  six  generations  of 
dcdu-ated  American.*  which  secured  the 
.'reedums  they  enjoy  TTiese  persons  wear 
our  constitutional  guarantees  as  a  cloak  of 
protectee  armor  They  are  unrestrained  by 
•hi we  moral  conRideralloiiR  which  constitute 
the  lifeblood  of  a  dennooracy  In  their  eyes. 
'he  t'nlted  States  Is  a  haven  of  rights  with- 
out respoiiRibilities  of  privileges  free  from 
"blinaiion  to  ilie  »<H-iety  which  hAS  made 
'hem  pt»«.sible  Theirs  is  a  virulent  parasitic 
'•xis'eMce  coiLsumliig  the  llfeblotxl  of  the 
freedom  which   they  would  enjoy     •    •    • 

During  our  generation  a  new  menace — 
international  rommunlsn^  has  arisen  to 
threaten  freemen  throughout  the 

world     •    ♦    • 

We  are  .it  war  with  the  Communists  and 
ihe  sooner  every  red-blmxled  American  real- 
izes this  the  safer  we  will  be  Naturally,  we 
want  to  live  In  i>e«ce,  but  we  do  not  want 
peace  at  any  prlre  we  want  peace  with  honor 
and  liitegrttv  And  we  intend  t«>  asuure  It 
f  T  t  he  future 

The  extent  of  the  menace  posed  by  the 
philosophy  of  loinniuiiism  Is  clear  cut  and 
obvious  However  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  attack  and  oppxise  It  calmly,  ration- 
ally   and  oljjectlvi'ly 

We  must  continue  to  stiffen  our  national 
backb<ine  In  dealing  with  the  Communists 
and  their  dupes  sympathizers,  and  apolo- 
gists If  we  rehot  our  guard  for  one  moment. 
we  court  national  disaster 

The  atheistic  Communist  dictatorship  now 
controls  one-fourth  of  the  earth's  surface 
and  more  than  one-third  of  her  peoples  Tlie 
Communist  threat  from  without  must  not 
blind  xiR  to  the  C<immunlst  threat  from 
within  The  latter  Is  reaching  Into  the  very 
heart  of  America  through  Its  espionage 
agents  and  a  cunning,  defiant,  and  lawless 
Conuniuilst  Party,  which  Is  fanatically  dedl- 
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cat«d  to  the  Marxist  ':aua«  of  world  enslave- 
ment and  destruction  of  the  foundations  of 
our  Republic. 

The  Communist  Party  In  this  country  has 
attempted  to  Inflltrivte  and  subTert  every 
segment  of  our  socle ':y.  Tbe  party  ^  efforts 
have  been  thwarted  .n  this  country  by  the 
Oovernment's  interns  1  security  programs,  by 
inveetlgatlon,  and  arrest  of  party  function- 
aries, snd  by  widespread  Intelligent  public 
opposition  to  the  Coasnunlst  philosophy. 

Recently,  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
United  SUtes  dellberitely  and  flagrantly  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  requl'ee  it  to  register  as  an 
agent  of  the  SoTlet  Union  with  the  Attorney 
General.  Thereby.  It  ince  again  has  formally 
declared  Itself  to  be  a  lawless  organization. 
No  longer  can  Its  niembers  falsely  profees 
that  the  party  Ls  a  legitimate  political  organ- 
leatlon.  Nor  can  Its  sympathisers  and  fel- 
low travelers  feign  In  loccnce  of  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  un-Ameilosn  conspiracy  which 
they  support.   •    •    • 

In  the  fight  to  preserve  our  Republic,  It 
Is  not  enough  merely  to  be  against  crime, 
against  subversion  or  against  any  of  the 
other  enemies  which  weaken  the  Nation's 
strength  from  with  n.  To  stand  for  the 
American  Ideal,  to  work  for  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  Justice — these  give  true  meaning  to 
life  in  tiUs  great  Rejubllc. 

If  we  are  to  effect  vely  resist  the  eroding 
influence  of  communism,  it  Is  Imperative 
that  all  citizens  of  thU  Nation  exhibit  In 
more  positive  ways  the  value  and  superior- 
ity of  our  form  of  gfirernment  over  any  for- 
eign Ideology.   •    •    • 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  uncertainty — 
an  age  of  awei>ume  national  peril  —  an  age 
when  the  struggle  between  freedom  and 
t.otalltarlan  enslavement  is  drawing  to  a 
climax  We  now  have  need  of  faith  as  never 
l>efore  In  our  Nation's  history.  We  must 
revive  within  ourselvi^s  the  faltii  of  our  fore- 
fathers, which  enabled  them  to  meet  and 
overcome   adversity 

Our  Nation  holds  l  i  trust  the  last  hope  of 
a  free  clvlllr.atlon.  Ciur  dedication  to  truth. 
Justice,  and  Individual  dignity  must  not  be 
compromised.  If  we  are  strong  enough,  and 
care  enough,  and  maintain  our  national  in- 
tegrity, this  Nation  will  svirvlve  the  terrible 
threat  that  presents  Itself  today.  With 
Crtxl's  help,  we  will  meet  the  challenge  of 
survival.     This  Is  the  heritage  of  America. 


MEETING  OP  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
FOREIGN  MINISTERS  OP  THE 
AMERICAN    STATES 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  to  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  our 
UJS.  delegation  is  returning  from  Puna 
del  Este.  We  have  just  concluded  one 
of  the  most  Important  and  successful 
meetings  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  the  Ameri<::an  States. 

The  American  delegation  has  recorded 
significant  achievements  for  the  United 
SUtes.  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the 
entire  free  world.  Leading  this  impor- 
tant mission  was  our  own  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Rusk.  Under  the  severest  of 
stress  and  conditions,  he  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  extremely  capable,  intelligent, 
persuasive  and  forceful,  knowledgeable 
and  patient.    With  a  clear  understanding 


of  the  human  and  political  factors  in- 
volved, he  emerges  as  a  dedicated  leader 
for  the  United  States,  the  inter-American 
system,  and  the  free  world.  Equal  credit 
must  be  given  to  other  members  of  the 
mission  who  so  ably  participated  and  as- 
sisted the  Secretary  of  State. 

We  would  likewise.  Mr.  Speaker,  extend 
a  special  approval  to  the  effort  of  the 
15 S.  Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  Mr.  De  Lesseps  Mor- 
rison under  test  of  his  first  major  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  mission  on 
which  he  will  have  to  serve.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison has  shown  the  firmness  and 
strength,  the  knowledge,  and  the  capa- 
bility for  the  diflBcult  and  delicate  posi- 
tion which  he  holds. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  this  conference,  in  an- 
other aspect,  is  significant  in  that 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  not  only 
attended  but  participated  actively  as 
members  of  the  mission.  From  the 
House  of  Representatives,  there  are  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
Mr.  Armistead  Seldew,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter -American  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Mr.  Chester  Merrow,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, of  the  minority.  They  added  con- 
siderable strength  to  our  delegation,  as 
did  the  Members  of  the  other  body,  in 
voicing  and  urging  the  sentiments  and 
expressions  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  able  to  speak  in  terms 
and  with  understanding  which  Is  not 
possible  for  others  to  convey  in  dealing 
with  members  of  other  missions.  They 
could  express  viewpoints  forcefully  which 
could  be  readily  understood  In  legislative 
terms.  Yet  in  all  this,  they  have  been 
complimented,  as  they  properly  should 
be,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
members  of  the  mission  who  are  warm  in 
their  praise  of  our  own  colleagues  who 
participated  as  members  of  a  diplomatic 
team  to  obtain  the  fine  results  of  the 
conference. 

I  trust  that,  with  wise  discretion  and 
selection.  Members  of  this  House  will 
In  the  future  likewise  be  called  upon 
to  participate  in  future  meetings  of  this 
kind.  While  I  know  none  of  us  desires  to 
encroach  upon  the  jurisdiction,  preroga- 
tives, or  responsiblLty  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  we  all  recognize  the  close 
partnership  that  exists,  which,  when 
utilized  properly,  can  be  extremely  effec- 
tive in  behalf  of  the  United  States.  The 
successful  Conference  at  Punta  del  Este 
supports  this  conclusion. 

Starting  out  under  the  handicap  of  not 
having  sure  votes  sufficient  to  maintain 
any  position,  the  results  obtained  by  our 
delegation  are  indeed  impressive  and  im- 
portant. It  is  safe  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Conference  at  Punta  del  Este  In 
January  of  1962  is  entitled  to  be  re- 
corded as  a  historic  turn  in  American 
and  Inter-American  policy,  a  policy 
which  affects  the  position  of  the  United 
States,  inter-American  relationship,  and 
communism. 

Most  important  is  the  unanimous 
condemnation  of  Cuba  and  communism 
and  the  determination  that  Its  presence 
as  a  Communist  state  is  incompatible 
with  the  inter-American  system  of  demo- 


cratic govertunents,  and  its  existence 
breaks  the  solidarity  and  unity  of  the 
hemisphere. 

While  there  was  unanimity  on  the 
principle,  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  exclusion  of  the 
Government  of  Cube  from  the  inter- 
American  system.  Six  nations,  including 
the  largest  in  Latin  America,  abstained. 
Getting  abstentions  on  the  differences, 
instead  of  a  "no"  vote,  is  an  achievement 
in  itself;  however,  the  vote  on  this  reso- 
lution demonstrates  clearly  to  all  Ameri- 
cans the  major  problems  involved  in 
dealing  with  individual,  sovereign  gov- 
ernments. It  points  out  that  which  your 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
stressed  many  times  to  this  Congress — 
that  the  nations  of  Latin  America  must 
not  be  considered  a  moiu)lithic  society. 
In  our  efforts  to  obtain  unity  of  action, 
we  must  luiderstand  their  independence, 
their  difference  of  thought,  their  differ- 
ence in  problems — social,  economic,  and 
political — and  their  desire  to  achieve 
their  own  ends. 

However,  our  Secretary  of  State 
very  capably  placed  this  problem  in  per- 
spective when  he  said : 

The  friends  of  freedom  must  stand  to- 
gether, for  whenever  freedom  Is  threatened 
every  man  Is  threatened.  But  this  doee  not 
mean  we  must  be  unanimous  on  all  points. 
This  Is  not  a  meeting  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Yet  the  fact  that  all  of  the  nations 
agreed  on  the  principle  and  the  majority 
agreed  on  the  manner  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple should  be  carried  out  set  a  very 
positive,  afi^mative  tone  of  action  in 
dealing  with  the  Communist  Government 
of  Cuba  and  communism  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Now  without  delay,  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  its  individual 
organs  will  proceed  to  take  whatever 
measures  are  necessary  to  exclude  the 
Commimist  Government  of  Cuba  from 
participating  In  the  inter-American 
system. 

Thus  the  first  major  step  has  been 
strongly  taken.  I  finnly  believe  that  our 
diplomacy  must  henceforth  be  respected 
because  of  the  firm  position  which  the 
United  States  took  and  the  achievements 
which  were  obtained. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
first  steps  and  now  the  United  States 
must  pursue  in  and  out  of  the  inter- 
American  system,  all  avenues  not  only 
to  strengthen  the  isolation  of  Communist 
Cuba,  but  to  bring  to  a  halt  and  roll  back 
all  efforts  of  Communist  expansion  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  restore  a 
democratic  government  to  Cuba,  and  to 
the  inter-American  system  of  nations. 

This  feeling  and  conclusion  is  entirely 
Inherent  in  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  Punta  del  Este  Conference. 

We  In  the  Congress  must  be  ready  and 
willing  to  support  these  principles. 

A  primary  objective  is  the  proper  im- 
plementation of  the  alliance  for  progress, 
an  alliance  which  now  has  a  new  mean- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  Latin  American  coim- 
tries.  in  which  they  must  be  considered 
as  full  and  equal  partners  in  every  sense. 

In  addition,  the  other  body  should 
complete  its  action  on  a  bill  introduced 
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by  my  distinguished  and  able  colleague 
and   friend   from   the   Sixth   Ertstrict   of 
Florida.  Paul  Rogers,  and  cosponsored 
by  me.  and  unanimously  approved  by  this 
House,  which  would  deny  the  use  of  our 
interstate  commerce  system  to  smy  goods 
destined  to  or  from  Cuba,  thus  closing 
the  last  vestige  of  trade  and  completely 
carrying  out  the  principle  of   Isolation 
Mr    Speaker,    there    is   an    important 
t?ap  in  the  totality  of  our  plans  in  clos- 
lUK  of  which  I  have  been  urging  for  the 
8   years   I    have    been    in    Congress       It 
must  be  closed     The  aJliance  for  progress 
IS    our    long-range    proposal    to    brine 
strength     and     vitality     and     continued 
democratic  independence  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America:  it  also  has  the 
objective  of  barnng  Communist  sruwth 
and  efforts      While  I  support  this  pro- 
gram,  my    concern   is   the    evident    nap 
which    exists       Until    the    program    be- 
comes effective  enough  to  be  fully  under- 
.stood  and  realized  by  the  great  mass  of 
people    of    Latin    America,    the    United 
States  needs  an  intense,  perhaps  tempo- 
rary,   short-range    program    to   aid    the 
implementation  of  the  alliance  for  pro«- 
less  and  to  thwart  Communist  aims  and 
ambitions  in  the   Western  Hemisphere 
This  program  can  take  many  aspects      I 
shall  only  mention  a  few      The  adminis- 
tration  has   already   acknowledged    and 
taken  action  on  one  phase 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  hours  of  special  broad- 
casts to  Latin  America.  However,  we 
are  still  not  matching  the  effort  of  the 
Russian  Communists.  Chinese,  and  other 
.satellite  countries  in  their  total  broad- 
casts into  Latin  American.  In  this  ef- 
fort to  mold  public  opinion,  we  must 
match  their  effort,  hour  for  hour,  minute 
for  minute,  dollar  for  dollar  I  pledge 
my  support  now  and  I  trust  you  will  join 
ine  in  making  available  whatever  mon- 
f'V.s  may  be  necessary  to  this  adminis- 
tration to  do  this  job  and  I  am  confldenf 
that  all  Americans  approve 

As  part  of  this  same  effort,  we  mu.st 
undertake  strong  programs  in  all  infor- 
mational media,  radio  television,  movies 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  literature 
of  all  kinds  There  are  approximately 
325  pro-Communist  papers  in  Latin 
America:  in  addition,  there  are  appro.xi- 
mately  80  pro-Castro  newspapers  While 
there  are  more  newspapers  which  are 
pro-inter-Amencan  and  democratic 
nevertheless,  we  should  strive  to  reduce 
the  pro-Communist  numbers  to  zero  I 
need  not  spell  out.  Mr  Speaker,  all  as- 
pects of  the  intensive  short-range  pro- 
gram for  the  total  confrontation  of  com- 
munism in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
which  I  envision  The  facets  are  under- 
stood and  obvious  to  any  student  of  gov- 
frnment.  politics,  or  the  molding  of  pub- 
lic opinion 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Speaker,  the  U  S 
delegation  returning  today  from  the  Con- 
ference at  Punta  del  Este  should  be  con- 
gratulated by  all  of  us  and  all  Americans 
for  the  firm,  positive  action  which  has 
been  taken  and  achieved,  collectively,  by 
the  free  and  Independent  governments 
of     the    inter-American    system.     Now 


that  we  have  at  loiiti  la.sL  sei/ed  thi;^ 
initiative  which  President  Kennedy  ha.s 
insisted  upon  we  should  pursue  it  re- 
lentlessly  and   never   relinquish    it 


THE     UNITED    NATIONS      A     FORUM 
FOR  PEACE 

Mr  BOOGS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  Mr  Roosivelt  I  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  llu- 
Record  and  include  therewith  a  letter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  U-mpore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Lcntleman 
from  Louisiana  ' 

There  was  no  ubiection 
Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Speaker  it 
appearN  to  me  that  there  i.s  a  ;reat  deal 
of  misunderslanduii;  about  the  United 
Nations  and  its  efforts  While  at  times 
there  may  be  fru.^tratlng  deadlocks  and 
even  our  clo>est  allies  may  not  aUays 
agree  with  us.  it  is  still  evident  that  the 
Umt^xl  Nations  i.->.  m  the.se  troubled 
times,  the  only  po.>^ible  furum  fur  peace 
Yesterday  the  President  requested 
our  consideration  fur  his  prutx)s<il  to 
authorize  and  appropriate  up  to  $100 
million  for  the  purcha.se  of  United  Na- 
tions bonds  His  rea.->ons  for  such  a  re- 
quest were  s(j  clearly  st^'lled  out  I  see 
no  need  to  restate  them 

There  are  no\m'ver  t\Au  additional 
points  I  wish  to  make  Hw  t\is\.  i.^  that 
:l  IS  my  opinion  that  the  uverwhelmm*.; 
majority  of  citi/eiis  of  the  United  States 
feel  that  the  UN  should  be  supported, 
strengthened,  and  given  adequate  forces 
to  carry  out  its  mandate.-,  This  w  .i.s 
confirmed  by  a  recent  pull  ol  my  con- 
siiiuenus.  -Ahu-h  I  retxjited  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  January  23.  1962 
More  than  84  percent  of  tlio.se  polled 
believe  that  the  UN  offers  the  b«-st  liopt- 
for  keepin»4  ix  ace  in  the  world,  moir 
than  88  percent  believe  the  United 
State->  should  continue  iL.s  memb«'r.>hip 
in  the  UN  ,  more  than  87  percent  be- 
lieve that  further  .stiengthenin;;  of  th.e 
L' N  'A  ill  advar.ce  the  cause  of  world 
^x'ace  I  believe  tlieiefuie  tliat  my  con- 
.-itituer.t.-,  want  me  to  .-suptxji  l  the  Piesi- 
dent  s  p!op<.)sal  to  re.solve  ili-'  U  N 
financial  crisi.s 

To  further  indicate  the  suundnes.^  of 
the  thinking  of  my  constituent.>.  I  would 
like  to  quutt  fiom  a  letter  I  have  just 
received  from  a  mis.sionary  m  the 
Contio— a  frunt-seaf  witness  who  has 
written  of  firsthand  knowledi-e  The 
letter  is  as  follows 

l-EO-I.I.VtETr      CONG<J 

January   t7 .   1962 
R^-presf  nt.iti'.  p  James  RfjOSEvrtT 
Hiyu'^e  of  Repre^mtatii  e< 
Waih'.ngton.  D  C 

Dear  Mi  Ro<jsevelt  I've  be^ii  K')iti(t  t<i 
write  t»)  you  f'jr  .some  time  I  am  a  mis- 
>ioUrtry  with  the  Meth<xlist  Church  ,ii;ci  am  .«t 
present  worlciiig  with  my  husband  in  an  ecu- 
menicil  project  Congo  Polytechnic  Institutt- 
Vi'c  hiive  been  here  In  Ctmgu  «lnce  1949  when 
we  were  in  Jiidotvllle  We  were  in  the  Kasal 
in  the  middle  1950s  We  lived  In  U)«  Angeles 
for  2  years,  tnust  of  the  time  in  your  congre.s- 
sional  district  My  husbund  returned  in 
June    1961.   aiid   I   arrived   in  Seplemtjer 

I    haTB    been    greatly    dlatresaed    with    the 
reports    In    varloua    magazines    that    we    are 


receiving  iixiut  'he  conservative  tendency 
of  iuan\  m  the  UniK-d  States  to  complain 
.md  crMKize  the  US  foreign  policy  In  re- 
lation to  the  U  N  support  In  the  Congo 
We  know  that  n»any  of  our  missionary  col- 
le.iKnes  ui  the  KaUnga  are  very  pro-Tshoni- 
ty  Hill  Ae  ve  been  far  enough  from  sonu- 
of  It  .md  vet  do  know  some  of  the  back- 
ground th.ii  we  Itel  that  the  8Ute  Depart- 
ment .md  the  U  N  need  to  be  encouraged 
i:i  their  p. .licy  There  h.i\e  been  some  mis- 
tuKis  r.ui  we  nil  ha\c  t^  "e  irn  !ri>m  expc!-- 
en<  e  We  hate  to  think  >  I  what  this  i:<>i\yn 
Would  be  like  without  the  interest  and  con- 
cern of  the  UN  and  the  United  States 
Sl!ice  the  CoDKoh'se  were  kept  from  much 
experience  that  i.s  now  n.-eded  to  run  their 
countrv  *p  reel  ttiat  the  U  N  Is  doing  a  tine 
Job  In  'he  wav  (.f  education  and  experience 
It  L8  better  to  have  .«  U  N  advi.«er  tli.m  i.- 
have  a  Belgian  .^H  there  is  in  the  KalatiKa 
We  ho(x-  tr»at  you  will  keep  on  supporting 
the  foreign  ix.lu  v  in  this  matter  and  lei 
.•her«i  know  that  there  .ire  many  misslon- 
iries  who  are  verv  Rraterul  f  .r  the  UN  and 
'Mr  O' ivernment  s  [xilirv  in  it  all 
Very   Miicerely 

Mrs      RfTH     ROBIN--ON 

I  111  second  p<jiiit  I  Wish  to  bring  lu 
vour  att^-ntion  is  the  financial  advantage 
which  purchase  of  such  bonds  will  bring 
to  the  United  Stales  itself  We  are  cur- 
rently pa.\l!l^4  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
special  optiational  cosLi.  as  compared  to 
the  32  p«rcenl  we  will  be  obligated  to 
in.  el  if  the  U  N  is  put  m  a  .yjund  flnan- 
i;al  iX)sition 

To  ffio.s»'  who  belie-ve  we  cannot  afford 
to  buy   I'  N    Ixinds  there  is  but  one  an- 
Ar:      ',1, .   (aiiiKjt  afford  not  to. 


NAIIONAI,    FKKKIXJM    DAY 

Mi^  UHANAHAN       Mr   Speaker.  I  ask 

inanimuus  consent  to  revi.se  and  extend 
iir.  leinarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
I  he  SF>f:akER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
■  ibjeition  to  the  request  of  the  gentlr- 
'.voman  fium  Pennsylvania'' 
Ther*'  was  no  objection 
Mrs  GUANA  HAN  Mr  Speaker  at 
this  very  moment  in  Philadelphia's  In- 
il>p.iidti;cr  Hall  th.e  Women's  Commit- 
tee fur  National  Freedom  Day  is  con- 
ducting w  I  eath-laymg  ceremonies  before 
the  Libeitv  Fiell  to  commemorate  the 
adoption  of  tlie  13th  amendment  to  the 
ronslitutioii  I  commend  this  occasion 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Koiisr  of  Ftepifsentatives 

National  Freedom  Day  is  observed 
each  year  on  February  1  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, under  a  resolution  sponsored  by 
an  illustrioiLs  predece.s.s<jr  of  mine  in  the 
Hou.se  the  late  Francis  J  Myers,  who 
was  at  the  time  one  of  the  top  leaders 
of  the  U  S  Senate  The  legislation  was 
si<;ned  into  law  by  former  President  Har- 
ry S  Truman 

It  IS  fittln^^  that  Mrs  Harriet  Wright 
Hiiies  IS  chairman  of  the  observance  in 
Philadelphia  t<xlay.  since  it  was  her  fa- 
ther the  late  Major  R  R  Wright,  who 
founded  the  National  Freedom  E>ay  As- 
sociation and  who  conceived  the  idea  for 
this  annual  observance  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  this  day  nearly  100  years  after  one  of 
the  most  important  steps  our  Nation  ever 
took  in  making'  our  principles  of  liberty 
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and  justice  more  meaningful  we  should 
all  rededicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  by  appropriate  observance  of 
National  Freedom  Day 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Flood,  for  30  minutes,  today,  on 
the  question  of  the  imiwrtation  of  fuel 
oil  and  national  defense. 

Mr.  Bailey,  for  30  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day. February  7 

Mr   Abends,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Halpern  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
CoNTii.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Boccst,  for  5  minutes,  today,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr  Shelley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGsi.  for  30  minutes,  on  Monday.  Feb- 
ruary 5 


1629  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  and 
comptroller.  DC  Transit  System.  Inc..  rela- 
tive to  requesting  the  extension  of  60  days 
time  in  which  to  file  a  required  report,  pur- 
suant to  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  4.  1918  ( Public  Law  435  i  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia 

1630  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  extend 
and  Improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  and  for  other  purposes':  to  the 
Committee  (^n  Way.s  and  Means 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  con.sent,  permission  to 
extend    remarks    in    the    Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revi.se  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to; 

Mr    SCHERER.  I 

'The  following  Member  'at  the  request 
of  Mr  CoNTE  I  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter;  < 

Mr    Seely-Brown 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  BocGS'  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:  ' 

Mr  McDowell 

.Mr    PowELi    in  four  instances. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  TRIMBLE  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  537.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HR  8617.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  the  balance  of  awards  for 
war  damage  compensation  made  by  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission  under 
the  terms  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  April  30.  1946.  and  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $73  million  for  that  pur- 
ix>se;  without  amendment  (Rept  No  1295) 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  DELANET:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  538.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HR  8723.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
with  respect  to  the  method  of  enforcement 
and  Ui  provide  certain  additional  sanctions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  12961  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar 


SENATE   BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows; 

S  512  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for 
completion  of  the  free  highway  bridge  be- 
tween Lubec,  Maine,  and  Campobello  Island. 
New  Brunswick,  Canada  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  AfTalrs 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  BOGOS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  February  5,  1962. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  Uble  and  referred  as  follows: 

1628  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  examination  of  the  pricing  of 
.selected  spare  parts  for  ARC-34  communi- 
cation equipment  under  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  fixed-price  contracts  negotiated 
with  the  Magnavox  Co  ,  Port  Wayne.  Ind  :  to 
the   Conunlttee  on  Government   Operationa. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr  MILLS : 
H  R  10032.  A  bill  to  extend  and  improve 
the  public  assistance  and  child  welfare  serv- 
ices programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    ANFUSO: 
HR   10033    A  bill    to   adjust    the   rates   of 
basic   comjjcnsatlon    of   certain   ofHcers    and 
employees  of   the  Federal  Government,   and 
for    other    pun>oses:    to    the    Committee    on 
Post  Oftlce  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr,  CELLER : 
H  R  10034.  A  bill  to  protect   the  right  to 
vote  In  Federal  elections  free  from  arbitrary 
discrimination    by    literacy    tests    or    other 
means,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  DINGELL : 
H  R    10035    A  bill  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion  of   wildlife  through   the  issuance   of  a 
national  wildlife  refuge  stamp  as  a  require- 
ment  for   use   of    national    wildlife    refuges, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr  ELLSWORTH: 
HR.  10036    A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outalde  earnings  permitted  each  year  without 
deductions  from  benefits  thereunder:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  LANE: 
HR.  10037.  A  bUl  to  amend   the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Act  to  provide  that  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation  shall 
not  engage  In  publicity  or  promotion  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Work?. 


By  Mr   LINDSAY: 
H  R   10038.  A  bill  to  provide  civil  remedies 
to   persons    damaged   by   unfair   commercial 
activities  in  or  affecting  commerce;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 
HR,  10039  A  bill  to  provide  penalties  for 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party,  and  to 
permit  the  compelling  of  testimony  relating 
to  such  membership  and  the  granting  of  Im- 
munity from  prosecution  in  connection 
therewith;  to  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

By  Mr    SIKEB; 
HR,  10040.  A    bill    to    authorize    the    im- 
provements    for     navigation     of     Pensacola 
Harbor.    Fla  ;    to    the    Committee   on    Public 
Works 

By  Mr.  VINSON; 
H  R.  10041.  A  bill  to  establish  San  Nicolas 
Island,  San  Miguel  Island,  and  Prince  Island. 
Calif     as  a   naval   petroleum   reserve,   to   be 
known    as   Naval    Petroleum    Reserve   No    5: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr    WAGGONNER : 
H  R   10042    A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  boundar- 
ies of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana    as    extending    3    marine    leagues 
into   the  Gulf   of  Mexico  and  providing  for 
the   ownership    and    use   of   the    submerged 
lands,   improvements,  minerals  and   natural 
resources    within    said    boundaries;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
HR.  10043    A    bill    to    amend    Public    Law 
86-272,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
porting date;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.J.  Res.  616.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Caryl  P.  Has- 
klns  as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.J.  Res.  617.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for    the  reappointment  of  Dr.   Crawford   H 
Greenewalt   as  citizen   regent   of  the   Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H  R   10044,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kung-Fu  Sah;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  GIAIMO: 
HR,  10045.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Gertrude  Reskln:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  MacGREGOR: 
HR.  10046.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Young 
Joo  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Maasachusetts 
H  R.  10047.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of    Mrs 
Clotilde  Perreira;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MORRIS  K.  UDALL: 
HR.  10048.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    the 
estate  of  Notah  Tayah;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
234  Mr.  SHRIVER  presented  a  resolution 
of  the  Kansas  Oil  Men's  Association  strongly 
opposing  any  effort  to  reduce,  eliminate,  or 
otherwise  tamper  with  present  percentage 
depletion  for  oil  and  nattiral  gas,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 
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the  UawilliBf  Tool  of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  H.  SCHERER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1.  1962 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RxcoKo,  I  Include  an  excellent  and 
thought-provoking  address  by  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Ohio  1  Mr 
H.\RSHA).  delivered  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Milford  Chamber  of  Commerce 

The  address  follows: 

AMXKICA,  the  nNWITTING  TCK>L  OF 
O'VMUNISM 

4 Speech  by  Han.  Wuxiajc  H.  Habsra.  Jjl  .  de- 

UTered   at  Milford  Chuntxr  of  Commerce 

annual  dinner.  January  25.  19^) 

It  should  be  obvious  to  everyone  by  now 
that  we  are  eiii?a«?ed  In  a  Ufe-or -death  strue- 
g!e  for  survival  with  the  International  Com- 
munist movement  We  cannot  hope  o  pre- 
vail In  thU  struggle  unless  all  Americana  In 
every  f^eld  of  endeavor  are  absolutely  con- 
vinced beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
we  are  not  engaged  In  a  popularity  r  jntest 
with  a  competing  economic  system;  that  we 
are  not  faced  with  certain  annoying  adjust- 
ments which  should  be  made  so  that  we  mr^v 
coexist  with  a  different  system  of  govern- 
ment, but  that  we  are  now  In  a  death  strug- 
gle with  an  enemy  the  like  of  which  we  ha.e 
never  before   encountered. 

To  fully  understand  the  grave  threat  of 
communism  one  must  understand  the  weird 
philosophy  nf  the  frxther  of  modern  commu- 
nism. Karl  Marx.  To  achieve  his  goal  of 
welding  humanity  Into  a  gigantic  conform- 
ist society,  Marx  openly  professed  two  re- 
quirements. 

First,  he  MUd  IJtiere  mu«t  be  total  anui- 
hilutlon  uf  ail  opposition  to  this  society 
through  the  destr'.ictl'in  of  all  existing  gov- 
ernments, all  economics,  and  all  exi.sting 
Concepts. 

"This  accomplished  ■■  Marx  wrote.  'I  shall 
s'ricle  throuk?h  the  wreclc.ige  iis  a  creator  " 

.seiiind.  and  thl.s  :s  Important  to  remem- 
ber, the  achievement  of  bis  goal  of  totall- 
tarl.*n  conformity  would  require  a  new  kind 
of  h'lman  being  -ne  who  ran  be  blindly 
mritlvated  into  immediate  acthjn  by  the  mere 
command  from  his  master.  This  Involves,  of 
course,  an  obliteration  of  Individual  free 
will,  ethics,  morals,  and  conscience  The 
process  ot  cresiting  this  type  of  human  being 
and  weldmg  him  into  a  collective  s<x:iety  of 
similar  huni.in  being.s  as  Marx  visualized, 
has  been  carefully  implemented  since  he 
established  the  blueprint  for  communl.srn 
more  than  a  century  ago. 

And.  unftirtunately,  the  United  States  baa 
been  serving  as  a  catalyst  to  this  Imple- 
mentation 

The  Conununlst  philosophy  has  recklessly 
ruthlessly,  slyly,  and  deceitfully  wormed  Its 
way  Into  the  lives  of  countless  millions 
across  the  face  of  the  earth  today.  And, 
as  a  cancer,  hae  left  dlaeaee  or  destruction 
of  a  free  eoclety  wherever  It  U  permitted  the 
•lightest  contact. 

Ckxnmuniste  have  repeatedly  expressed 
confidenoe  tiiat  freedom  can  be  defeated  by 
nonmlUtary  methrxls.  notably  by  subversion 


and    economic    competition,    or    rather    eco- 
nomic chaos. 

The  Communist  conspiracy  Is  primarily 
concerned  with  a  struggle  for  the  minds  and 
souls  of  men.  and  a  failure  to  vinderntand 
this  fact  renders  the  Individual  deren^eh-ss 
against  It 

One  of  the  most  effective  weapfins  u.v^l 
against  us  In  this  on.s!, night  h.ia  been  tlie 
Intensive,  massive,  and  vicious  Communist 
propagand.v  .uss.iult  im  the  U:iite<l  St.itea. 

-Since    lJ4a,   the  US    CuKt.mi.s   Bureau   ti;i.s 
been     under    orders    to    screen    Communist 
p>ropaga.nda  coming  Into  tiii.s  ii.)Ui.lry  and   tn 
Iriterrept  unwanted  and  uns. 'Ilrred  mnternl 
On  March  17,  1961,  this  order  was  rescinded 
which  now  permits  ions  uf  C<»minunial  prop- 
aganda to  flow  freely  thr<->u>;h"Ut  U»is  coun- 
try      This    prfipaganda    Is    very   cleverly   and 
subtly    wri'ten    with    the    avowed    piirp'ise   of 
braln-A.ishing,    warping    and    de8tr<)>itig    tlit- 
minds  of  our  citizens.  b<jth   young  and  old 
And  the  Ironic,  unbelievable  f a -t  is  that  vou 
thf   tAJipayer.    are   subsidizing   this   elT<jrt   to 
des'roy     the     very     thing     you     cherish     the 
moat — 'freedom. 

High  school  and  college  students  through- 
out the  United  States  are  supplied  with  (  om 
munist  propa^andA  delivered  free  of  charge 
by  the  VS  Post  Office  Ttie  Hous«-  Un 
.\:!.-r;  in  .\.  tlvltles  Committee  r»-p<'rtrd  that 
"every  sch  >ol  and  collesre  In  the  United 
States  Ls  directly  or  Indirectly  the  rr  Mplent 
of  some  of  these  C(>mn:unlst  propairanda 
publications  ■■  Thus,  the  C^mimun.sts  have 
dlsco>ered  how  to  make  Aniert<  an  taxpayers 
finance  a  Ked  pipeline  to  tne  minds  o.'  our 
students 

The  V  ii  Bu.-eati  of  Cu^'oms  In  a  l.^-month 
•;p  '  check  of  M  •«.■■  ■*•  .s  li'erature  throuKh 
N'W  Orleans  counted  at  letmt  mxiooo  p  i<  k - 
a^es  uf  C  immunlst  propAKKiid.i  des-.ned  '■' 
schools  and  colleges  Each  puck^^e  coj.- 
talnetl  5  u>  15  different  [)ublicatlona  of  youth 
leadership   for   comrnuni.<^m 

Nt'w  Orleans  Is  one  of  the  le*8«r  ports  of 
entry  from  the  standpoint  of  Communist 
propaganda  A  heavier  volume  ut  this  nn'e- 
rial  Is  Coming  InUj  the  United  .States  via  ap- 
proximately 60  other  ports  of  entry 

Tlie  endle&s  luto  of  our  students  tue  ctJin- 
piled  and  •ddresftcd  thruu^h  the  W.jrld 
Federation  of  Demix-ratlc  Youth,  a  pro- 
Com.'n'inlst  frunt  >  >rgaiiizallun.  uiid  by  t*:i' 
International  Union  ^Jt  Students  In  Pragtie 
CzTfho.'lovakla.  Ikith  of  these  major  Inter- 
national Coinmunlst-cuntrolled  y-iuth  organ - 
l2Uitlon3  publish  at  least  40  periodicala.  which 
are  dl.-uwm. Inated  regularly  In  S4hoolh  and 
'■    .legf.s 

I  he  ComniunisUt'  propai?anda  ca!npaij<:; 
h«u>  all  the  prion*  y  and  impressivcne.ss  of 
their  missile  program.  Russia  and  Red  Chln.i 
can  produce  »b<jul  3.600  million  b<«jks  a  year 
more  'h.iTi  1  book  for  every  person  on  r.irth. 
The  Senate  Internal  Security  Comml-tee  re- 
port xl  that  "the  various  forms  of  Communist 
propaganda  throughout  the  world  involve  n 
personnel  of  about  500,000  and  an  aunial  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  %J  billion  '  ThLs 
propaganda  has  created  the  intellectvisl 
climate  for  the  San  Francisco  student  rluts 
against  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  for  the  movement  of  certain 
Smith  College  students  In  petitioning  Mem- 
bera  of  Congress  to  curtail  the  actlvlUea  of 
this  committee,  and  for  the  mushrooming  on 
the  campuses  of  Communist  fronta  In  sup- 
port uf  unilateral  dlsarmaffieiit.  Castro,  and 
recognition  of  Outer  Mongolia  and  Red 
China,  and  agmlost  nuclear  testing.  ROTC 
and  loyalty  oaths. 

Under  International  postal  agreements  the 
country   of   origin   collects   the   postage,   and 


our  mailmen  deliver  mall  from  door  to  door 
without  any  charge  In  the  United  States  and 
ovir  territories.  With  non-Communiei  coun- 
tries this  la  a  aatlsfactory  arrangement  be- 
cause we  collect  postage  here  for  mall  going 
overseas.  With  Soviet-bloc  countiiea  this 
reciprocal  agreement  Is  a  farce.  Doea  anyone 
believe  that  Soviet  Ruaaia,  the  master  of 
deceit  and  prevarlcaUon.  wlU  deUver  first 
class  letlera  from  the  United  States  without 
first  censoring  them?  Certainly  we're  not 
nalvo  enough  to  believe  she  will  deUver 
American  propaganda  to  Ruaslan  citizens 
Our  post.i!  drriclt  f.,r  fiscal  19fll  was  approzl- 
n..itely  %M3  million  Contributing  greatly  Ui 
this  deficit  la  the  great  volume  of  Ruaslan 
pmp.tg.inda  and  mall  shipped  Into  this 
country  Leas  tl.an  half  of  this  Red  propa- 
ganda actually  comes  from  Soviet -bloc  na- 
il. iii^.  the  balance  comes  from  subversive 
(jr  j.ips  within  the  so-called  free  world. 

During  the  year  1960  there  was  Imported 
Into  the  United  St.ites  from  JVjvlet-bloc 
Countries  printed  m.atter  whether  or  not 
[iropiit^iinda.  averaging  1341.298  pieces  per 
inunth  To  date  there  is  no  accurate  count 
"f  !.  w  niMf-h  cnme«t  to  the  United  State* 
fr.m  the  free  viorld  The  lifting  of  the  ban 
in  Mtu-Lh  of  li»61  will  permit  additional  uu- 
&olicJli'd  tons  of  kub\t:rBive  material  to  be 
(U-Iuered  t.i  uur  cltlzen.s  No  other  country 
m  the  iree  wirld  would  pmnlt  Moscow's  sub- 
.  r.-i'.e  material  tn  be  delivered  at  the  ex- 
r>^n«ve  of  Its  i>wn  taxpayers 

We  are  not  only  granting  the  CirtnmunUts 
;ne  fullest  adviir.tage  uf  out  con.stitutlonal 
rikjli's  rreed  im  rif  expression  but  we  are 
alac  BUb.sidlzlng  that  expression  aid  at  the 
hjuuf  t.ine  dt-nying  our  own  citizens  that 
^an.c  pr.i.l'-fic-  by  nnizzll.'^  our  military  ex- 
pens  The  efTect  ol  such  a  confusing  and 
ontrudli  tury  [>  ill-v  n^  thl.s  is  to  put  oiir- 
.seUes  In  the  p.i.-.iti  :  f  :\  catalyst  for  the 
Communist   movement 

A  Mexico  city  newspaper  editorialized  that 
this  propaganda  situatl.in  makes  America 
like  a  man  who  Invites  a  thief  to  his 
1;  iii.'ie  and  sh  ws  him  the  pUces  where  the 
valuables  are  hidden  " 

Our  greatest  trea5)irea  are  the  minds  of 
our  vouth  The  future  of  America  lies  In 
their  hand.s  and  we  cert.i»lnly  should  not  al- 
low them  to  l)e  unwittingly  victimised  by 
ConimunLst  pr<.)paganda  bub^ldlzed  and  de- 
livered by  U  S    clllAtns  and  taxpayers 

Wf  are  .iL-vO  unviltliiigly  being  duped  into 
p'  n  >niic  ch.i  >a  I  s.iy  unwittingly  because 
I  ch<H)se  to  be  ch.trltable  In  thla  Instance, 
but  s.imetime^  I  wonder  The  Communlst.s 
hiive  publicly  stated  Lh.it  It  will  not  be  nec- 
esAiiry  to  tire  a  shot  to  take  the  United 
States-  -that  they  will  m:ike  us  apend  our- 
s»-l\es  Into  economic  bankruptcy,  and  then 
we  will  turn  to  cummunLsm  as  a  solution  to 
our    financial   problems. 

H  >w  arc  they  accomplishing  this?  First 
of  all,  by  ikddlng  to  the  p<iatal  deficit  and 
while  we  subsldlre  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda effort  m  this  country  on  the  one  hand, 
we  turn  around  with  the  other  and  apend  ap- 
proximately 9140  million  per  year  through 
the  U  S  luformatlun  Agency  trying  to  com- 
bat and  defeat  Riisala'r<  unrelenting  prop- 
aganda drive  against  freedom.  Second, 
by  creating  certain  international  citeaa  and 
cauaing  our  Government  to  become  emo- 
tional about  foreign  aid  expenditures  which 
are  a  terrific  drain  on  our  economy:  third,  by 
duping  the  United  States  into  providing  tta 
tax -subsidised  farm  oommoditlee  to  feed  the 
Communist  tovemmeats.  When  we  provide 
this  food  to  Oo'amunlst  govemmenta  at  sub- 
sidy levels  and  below  market  ooata.  It  means 
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simply  that  we  spend  your  tax  dollars  to  do 
It    and    take    that    money    away    from    some 
proper  governmental  expense  adding  to  the 
deficit,    and    It    means    that    we    strengthen 
the  Communist  control  of  that  foreign  coun- 
try and  make  It  possible  for  the  Communists 
to  u.'-e  their  funds  In  building  their  military 
.Old    propaganda    machine     and    frees    Com- 
munist   farmers    U)    work    in    missile    plants 
When  we  provide  foreign  aid  to  Communist 
countries,    It    defeats    the    very    purpose    for 
which    foreign    aid     was    devised    and    per- 
[>etUHteB    an   evil   system       We   have   a   policy 
m  the  United  States  of  not  Interfering  with 
the    Internal    afTslrs   of    any    foreign    govern- 
ment     As  a  result  of  that  policy,  we  give  the 
.lid    In    the   form   of   money    and   supplies   to 
the  government  In  control  at  the  time,  with 
the   result   that    the  controlling  government 
uses   the   aid    to   strengthen    Its   control   and 
dictatorship       The    needy    and     underprivi- 
leged   are    made    to    conform — they    have    to 
conform    to   exlat       Here   again,    this   simply 
.strengthens  the  Communist  domination  over 
these  people  and  relei  ses  Communist  funds 
to   build   up   their   military  and   propaganda 
.structure,  while  at  the  same  time  adding  to 
our  national  debt 

Fourth,  every  time  an  International  crisis 
.irises,  we  wind  up  sending  more  oMney.  ma- 
terials and  troops  overseas:  this  accelerates 
uur  balance-of-r>ayment8  deficit,  and  In  ttirn 
creates  demands  on  our  gold  reserve,  all  of 
which  will  be  reflected  in  a  devalued  dollar 
and  Inflation  And  what  are  these  troops 
doing ^  In  the  Instance  of  Germany,  they've 
been  watching  the  Berlin  wall  grow  higher 
and  the  passage  narrower 

Every  time  we  vacillate  or  appease  Soviet 
RuMiB,  she  grows  stronger  In  the  eyes  of 
the  so-called  uncommitted  world,  and  we 
grow  weaker,  losing  prestige  and  respect 
among  our  allies 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  absolute  and 
fH>6ltlve  goal  of  communism  is  world  domi- 
nation And  we  must  remember  that  every 
Communist  tyrant  from  the  beginning  adopt- 
ed an  orderly  timetable  of  world  conquest 
and  pursued  It  with  deadly  fixation,  Just  as 
the  Kremlin  Is  doing  today  Recent  suc- 
cesses of  the  International  Communist  con- 
spiracy have  resulted  in  Its  prophecy  that 
time  Is  running  out  for  the  free  world. 
Hence,  we  must  coldly  and  bluntly  face  the 
fact  that  there  are  but  three  courses  left 
open  to  lis. 

First,  we  can  meekly  capitulate  as  both 
individuals  and  nations  have  done. 

The  second  Is  pursuing  a  program  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  at  any  price 

The  third  la  setting  a  determined  course 
of  opfKDSltlon  to  communism  wherever  It 
exists 

Perhaps  choice  No  2  la  not  too  far  removed 
from  the  flrat  choice  except  In  time  and 
drcumstancea 

Most  Americans  agree  that  the  survival 
of  free  nations  Is  dependent  upon  a  deter- 
mined course  of  opposition  to  communism. 
There  are  those,  of  course,  who  would  con- 
strue this  statement  to  be  a  warmongering 
lX)sltlon  This  is.  In  fact,  what  the  Com- 
munist* would  have  all  of  us  believe,  for 
the  official  statement  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  America,  as  published  In  "The 
Fundamentala  of  Communism,"  aets  forth, 
and  I  quote:  "Every  war  of  the  Soviet  Union 
IS  a  war  of  defense  Even  If  It  Is  con- 
ducted with  offensive  means." 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  naive  about  the 
fact  that  communism  employs  every  con- 
ceivable icK)l  and  every  method  of  deceit, 
fraud  and  subversion  to  achieve  Its  ulti- 
mate goal.  In  short,  the  ends  Justify  any 
meana  You  need  only  to  analyze  the  atate- 
ment  of  Lenin  taken  from  his  works  con- 
cerning   the    tactics    the    Soviets    would    use 


m  preference  to  outright  war  in  overthrow- 
ing any  government.  He  said  when  directly 
faced  with  the  question,  "What  methods 
can  best  be  used  to  overthrow  a  govern- 
ment adverse  to  communism?"  And  1  quote : 
"Riots,  demonstrations,  street  battles  and 
detachments  of  a  revolutionary  army.  Such 
are  the  developments  of  a  popular  upris- 
ing "  Sounds  familiar,  doesn't  It — as  If  I 
were  reading  the  front  page  of  today's  news- 
paper. And  he  went  on  to  say  that  com- 
bining a  mass  political  strike  with  an  armed 
uprising  Is  the  most  Ideal  circumstance  for 
a  successful  Insurrection. 

Now.  what  do  I  mean  by  a  determined 
course  of  opposition  to  communism? 

Primarily,  this  means  complete  cessation  to 
the  coddling  of  Communists  at  all  levels  of 
our  society.  Public  exposure  of  Communists 
and  fellow  travelers  has  t)een  criticized  by 
certain  groups,  but  certainly  the  public  has 
the  right  to  know  the  Identity  and  activi- 
ties of  those  who  would  wreck  our  free 
.society 

How  often  have  we  witnessed  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  those,  who.  when  faced  with 
evidence  of  their  Communist  activities, 
promptly  hide  behind  the  very  Constitution 
they  seek  to  destroy?  And  weakness  in  deal- 
ing with  Communist  activities  within  our 
own  society  Is,  in  fact,  no  different  than 
what  we  have  experienced  Internationally. 
To  conquer  communism  we  must  t>e  In- 
formed. Information  Is  a  vital  thing.  A 
person  can  In  fact,  neither  defend  nor  at- 
tack a  philosophy  or  a  way  of  life  unless 
he  possesses  Information  about  its  precepts. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  political  and 
Ideological  philosophy  we  call  communism. 
Therefore,  our  military  as  well  as  our  po- 
litical experts  must  be  permitted  to  speak 
freely  on  communism.  Certainly  they  should 
have  the  same  rights  our  Constitution  grants 
to  Communists. 

We  must  continue  to  stiffen  our  national 
backbone  In  dealing  with  communism  both 
within  this  country  and  abroad. 

Where  we  have  been  firm  and  stood  our 
ground,  the  Cooununlsts  have  retreated. 
Where  we  have  displayed  weakness  and  vacil- 
lation, we  have  suffered  setbacks,  as  in  Cuba 
and  L.ao6. 

We  can  expect  one  crisis  after  another  in 
the  years  ahead.  The  reason  is  obvious.  It 
is  a  part  of  a  carefully  devised  Communist 
plan  to  create  incidents  and  situations  to 
Influence  the  United  States  to  spend  itself 
Into  oblivion.  In  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  trouble  spots  are  easy  to  create.  Hence, 
as  long  as  we  are  faced  with  this  situation, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  that  otir 
policies  in  dealing  with  the  Communists 
be  right,  concise,  and  above  all,  firm.  We 
must  stop  pushing  the  panic  button  every 
time  a  new  crisis  is  created.  We,  as  a  na- 
tion, must  discard  the  silly  practice  of 
adopting  one  spending  program  after  an- 
other, both  domestic  and  foreign,  to  meet 
some  new  claim  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
must  stop  subsidizing  any  Communist  gov- 
ernment or  aiding  and  abetting  them  In  any 
form.  Improvisations  In  both  our  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  stimulated  by  emotion 
mtut  be  discouraged. 

Just  as  the  Communist  society  Is  not  de- 
signed to  provide  the  many  advantages  of 
free  enterprise  and  freedom  of  choice,  so  we, 
as  a  nation,  must  pursue  our  strength  in 
the  light  of  the  longterm  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages It  offers  rather  than  attempt  to 
ape  our  adversary. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  in  our  midst  some 
timid  souls  who  have  so  little  faith  in  the 
strength  of  our  democracy  that  they  would 
have  our  country  yield  to  international 
threats  and  IntimidationB.  Fear,  apologies, 
appeasement,  defeatism,  and  cowardice  are 
alien  to  the  thinking  of  true  Americans. 


If  we  are  to  meet  and  repel  the  forces  of 
communism  we  mtist  start  acting  like  Amer- 
icans and  patriots.  We  must  be  willing  to 
stand  firm  and  defend  otir  heritage  regard- 
less of  the  consequences. 

As  William  I.  Nichols  said,  "Better  brave 
than  slave." 


Connecticut's  Biffett  Problem 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HORACE  SEaY-BROWN,  JR. 

OF    COHNKrnCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1962 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  mail  of  a  Member  of  Congress  always 
is  interesting,  and  each  of  us  could  pro- 
vide, and  many  do  in  their  newsletters 
and  in  speeches,  select  excerpts  which 
are  striking  and  significant  for  one 
reason  or  another. 

My  own  mail  I  find  always  interesting. 
Some  of  the  writers  are  glad,  some  are 
mad,  but  almost  all  of  them  are  seek- 
ing information,  preferably  information 
which  pleases  them. 

One  day  this  week,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  young  Connecticut  citizen  who 
is  not  a  resident  of  my  district,  but  who 
sought  information  on  a  subject  which 
many  of  his  elders  have  discussed  with 
great  concern. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
this  subject,  I  would  like  to  include  now, 
in  accordance  with  the  permission 
granted  to  me,  the  text  of  a  news  release 
which  covers  the  reference  which  I  have 
made  to  my  young  correspondent,  and 
my  reply  to  him : 

Congressman  Horace  Seelt-Bhown,  Jr.. 
had  a  direct  question  from  a  Connecticut 
schoolboy  named  Tommy  today  that  went  to 
the  heart  of  what  candidates  In  this  Novem- 
ber's election  may  spend  hours  talking 
atKDut;   and  he  gave  a  direct  answer. 

The  eastern  Connecticut  Republican 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Rbcoro  today 
a  brief  letter  from  the  boy.  who  lives  in  a 
Connecticut  town  outside  Seelt-Brown's 
congressional  district  which  recently  has  seen 
the  dissolution  of  its  principal  industry, 
founded  nearly  100  years  ago. 

Tommy,  whose  last  name  was  kept  confi- 
dential by  the  Congressman,  in  accordance 
with  office  practice,  wrote: 

Dear  Mr.  Brown:  For  my  social  study 
project,  I  was  asked  to  write  to  you  and  ask 
you.  What  is  Connecticut's  largest  problem 
and  what  is  your  solution  to  it?  Would  you 
please  answer  this  letter  by  return  mall. 
"Thanking  you, 

Tommy." 
Replying  Congresman  Seblt-Brown  said: 
"Dear  Tommt:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
requesting  certain  information  for  your  so- 
cial study  project.  In  my  opinion  Connecti- 
cut's biggest  problem  is  to  provide  proper  and 
steady  employment  for  those  who  want  to 
live  and  work  in  Connecticut. 

"My  solution  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  at 
every  level  of  government  which  will  (1) 
encourage  existing  business  to  expand  its 
operation  and  thus  provide  more  Jobs  for 
our  people;  (2)  prevent  business  from  leav- 
ing oiu-  State  and  thereby  throwing  people 
out  of  work,  as  is  presently  the  case;  and  (3) 
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encourac*  ■>**'  P^Aat«  and  f actor le«  to  more 
ioto  oar  Stats. 

"U  I  can  be  of  furtlier  yiiopei   aasUtance 
a(  any  tlnM.  pioaae  \mt  me  knov. 

"With  aU  gooA  wtshea. 
"Va7  ilncarety. 

"HoaAci  8kxlt-B«own.  Jr.. 

"Member  of  Congress." 


1962 


To  AchicTe  Excelkacc  ia  Edacation  the 
Fiae  Arts  lb«t  Hart  Eqaa]  Stains  in 
Oar  Pabfic  ScliooU  and  Collefcs  With 
Sack  CrcdK  Caarfe*  at  Sdeace  aad 
Modera  Forcifa  Laafuafcs,  is  Well  as 
Whk  Football,  Basketball,  Aatomobile 
Meckaaics,  Tjrpia^,  Bookkecpiaf ,  and 
Skortkaad 


I        EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  HARRIS  B.   McDOWELL,  JR. 

or    DCLAWAaz 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  1,  1962 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
achieve  excellence  in  education,  the  fine 
arts  must  have  equal  status  In  our  public 
schools  and  colleges  with  such  credit 
couises  as  science  and  modern  foreign 
languages,  as  well  as  with  football,  bas- 
ketball, automobile  mechanics,  typing. 
bookkeeping,  and  shorthand. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  the 
President  said  he  would  recommend  to 
the  Congress  proposals  to  stimulate  the 
ax^. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 
in  his  December  15,  1961.  arbitration 
award  in  the  Metropohtan  Opera  dis- 
pute, made  a  number  of  excellent  sug- 
Kestions   for  stimulating   the  fine  arts. 

I  have  now  introduced  a  bill.  H.R. 
9906,  which  is  based  on  one  of  Secretary 
Goldberg's  suggestions.  My  bill,  how- 
ever, would  support  the  arts  in  the  public 
schools  and  colleges  of  this  country,  and 
It  will  provide  more  than  $6,520,000  for 
this  purpose  without  a  cent  of  Federal 
appropriations. 

Dr  Ralph  G.  Beelke.  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Art  Department  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  has  writ- 
ten to  the  White  House  in  support  of  my 
bin.  saying: 

A  UtUe  over  1  yea*-  a«o.  I  vlalted  the  Soviet 
UiUon  aa  part  of  a  UB.  delegation  to  study 
arts  education  programs.  lA.j  reaction  was 
sinallar  to  the  reactloaa  of  otlier  CS.  ob- 
servers of  Soviet  education  In  other  fields 
I  was  Impresaed  by  the  strong  support  given 
by  the  Soviet  Government  to  the  arts  In 
Bfoeral  and  especially  to  educational  pro- 
i;rams.  Our  delegation  also  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  Madam  Furtseva.  Mln- 
i.st«r  of  Culture,  and  she  told  ua  of  plans  to 
increase  the  educational  prfjgrams  In  all 
areas  of  the  arUs. 

I  would  not  want  to  recommend  that  we 
support  tha  arts  and  arts  educaUon  because 
It  is  done  In  tha  Soviet  Union.  I  would. 
however,  strongly  encourage  the  uae  of  tha 
arts  to  support  and  achieve  our  national 
g':>*l«   to   the   same    degree   that    the   SovleU 


Ode  the  arts  to  achieve  their  purposes  llie 
views  of  the  two  countries  relating  to  the 
arta  differ  In  the  same  manner  that  they 
differ  In  othar  fields.  In  uur  country,  h.w- 
ever.  we  have  not  allowed  the  arts  to  maiie 
the  contribution  to  the  strengthening  of  our 
national  life  which  they  are  capable  ut  mak- 
ing. It  Is  time  now  that  we  did  something 
about  this,  for  the  struggle  In  which  we  are 
engaged  Is  too  great  for  us  not  to  use  every 
means   at  our  disposal   to  achieve  ou'   ends 

It  is  certainly  true,  as  Secretary  Gold- 
berg pointed  out.  that  the  principal 
source  of  support  for  the  arts  now  and  In 
the  future  must  be  the  private  citizens 
who  togetlier  constitute  a  vast  and 
widely  diverse  audience. 

If  the  private  citizen  is  to  support  the 
arts  to  the  fullest  extent  he  must  be  an 
educated  citizen  and  the  fine  arts  must 
be  an  integral  and  basic  part  of  his  edu- 
cation. This  was  seen  by  the  Founding 
Fathers,  particularly  Presidents  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  who  were  outspok- 
en on  the  need  for  the  arts  in  the  educa- 
tion of  younK  Americans 

In  his  first  annual  address  to  Congres.'^ 
on  January  8.  1790.  President  Wa^Jilrig- 
ton  said: 

Ttiere  is  nothing  whlrh  mn  be'ter  deeerve 
>ur  patron.atfe  than  the  prtwnotlon  of  science 
and  literature  Whether  this  deslmhle  ob- 
ject will  be  the  be-xt  promoted  by  aff  >r<lln|; 
:ilds  to  V!m!n.'»r1e9  of  learning  already  estab- 
lished by  the  Instltutlrrn  nf  a  nntJonal  unl- 
ver^Uy  or  hv  nny  other  expedlen  :."i.  will  be 
worthy  nf  a  pince  in  the  dellber:\tl<)ns  of  the 
Leg1sla»'irc 

At    another    point.    President    Georpe 

Wa.--hini:t<)ri  ^uul 

The  prosperity  nf  our  country  Is  cluse:> 
connected  with  our  Improvement  in  the  use- 

;\ii  arus 

And    President    Washington    dodared 

that; 

The  tkT'a  and  sriences  e.s,senUaI  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  state  and  to  the  ornament 
.uid  happiness  of  human  life  h*ve  a  prun.uy 
("laim  to  the  encouragement  of  every  lover  of 
his  country  and  mankind. 

While  I  do  not  think  that  the  $6  mil- 
lion plus  provided  annually-  by  my  bill. 
H.R.  9906.  will  really  balance  the  great 
emphasis  given  the  sciences  in  our  col- 
leires  and  universities  by  the  more  than 
$2  billion  which  the  Federal  Government 
annually  spends  on  scientific  research 
thi.s  relatively  small  sum  will  Indicate 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  finally 
heeding  President  Washington  s  sound 
advice  as  to  includin<,'  the  arts  in  the 
education  of  our  young  people. 

I  introduced  H  R.  9906  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Purcell.  chairman  of  the 
df^partment  of  poliUcal  science.  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware.  Dr.  Purcell  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  hn;hly  regarded  book.  Gov- 
ernment and  Art."  an  authoritative  m-ork 
on  the  hlstorj-  and  developmci  t  of  the 
art  acLuitiea  of  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
inerit. 

I  am  pleased  that  Dr  Ralph  G  Beelke. 
past  adviser  on  art  to  the  U  S  Offlce  of 
Education,  and  now  executive  secretary 
of  the  art  department  of  the  powerful 
National  Education  Association,  also  fa- 
vors my  bill. 


I  include  here  explanatory  material  on 
H  R    9906: 

The  Natiomal  Ajit 
Educatiow  Absociatiov, 
Washington,  DC.  January  31. 1962. 
Re  H  R  090<S 

Mr.  Hknst  Halx  Wilsom.  Jr.. 
.4dminijrrafii>e  Assistant  to  the  President, 
White  House.  Washington.  D.C. 
DtAa  Ua.  WiuKm  In  hU  state  oT  tha  Dnlon 
raasange  to  tha  Congraas,  President  Kennady 
said  that  he  would  recommend  blUa  "to 
stimulate  tha  aru."  A  biU  supporUng  tha 
aru  was  r«:enUy  Introduced  into  tha  Con- 
KXfB  by  Congressman  Haaaia  B.  licOowBix, 
Jr..  Democrat,  of  Delaware,  and  It  la  my  hope' 
that  tha  President  wUl  give  his  support  to 
thU  legiaiatlon  as  part  of  hU  program  o( 
aru  simulation. 

The  bill  to  which  I  refer  Is  HJL  »M>«.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  establUhment  o*  a 
NaUonsl  Arts  Agency  in  the  U.S.  OAoa  of 
Rducaiion  to  aid  in  the  creation  and  under- 
Ktandlng  of,  and  education  in.  the  Ana  arte. 
ThU  bin  differs  from  other  arts  legislation  <it 
recent  years  In  that  It  alms  to  support  the 
.ir:.<i  A  Mere  it  wlM  d  )  the  rnoat  good  In  the 
long  r»in,  namely.  s<■^ilX5l  aru  programs. 

Our  association  has  for  years  supported 
ffforts  to  encourage  Federal  recognition  of 
the  arts  as  un  Important  part  of  oui  na- 
tional life  Liist  year  the  asaoclatlon  pre- 
sented a  special  citrtUon  to  Oongreraman 
Pkank  Thomixiom  Jr  .  of  New  Jersey,  for  hU 
efforts  In  this  nekl.  and  the  records  of  con- 
kjreeslonal  henrlnir;  are  testimony  to  our  sln- 
rcri'v  We  beMevp.  however,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocal  relnforrenaent"  operates 
In  the  arts  ;is  It  does  In  other  fields  and 
that  our  cultural  life  will  be  vigorous  and 
strong  m  direct  relationship  to  tha  strength 
and  viifiir  of  education  proRrams  In  the  arta 
While  I  cannot  speak  officially  at  thla  time, 
I  am  confident  that,  on  the  basis  of  previous 
resolutions  paj«ed  In  our  convention,  our 
:iS8<>clatlon  wlU  go  on  record  soon  In  sup- 
[)ort  of  thl.s  legislation. 

As  an  Individual.  I  also  feel  quite  strongly 
ibfjut   the  need   for  encouraging  school  arts 
pro«fr.4ms      A  Mttle  over  1   year  ago,  I  vlaltad 
the    Soviet    Union    as    part    of    a    V S     dele- 
KStlon       to      study      arts      education       pro- 
Kranis        My     rea<-tlon     was    slnillar    to    the 
reactions   of    other    US     ottaervers   o*   Soviet 
edu'iitl  m    In    n'hrr   fle!d=       I    wiws   impreaaed 
by   the  strong   support   given    by   the   Soviet 
v:  •v(>rr.mpni     to     the     arts     In     general     and 
especially     to    educational     programs.       Our 
delegation   .il.sn  h.id   the  opportunity  to  talk 
with   M:idam   Furuwva.   Minister  of   Culture, 
.ind    she    told    us    (jf    plans    to    Increaaa    tha 
eilU'MMon.il  pr  -k^riinn  l:i  all  are  .is  of  the  arts. 
I  would  not  want   to  recommend  that  we 
supp'Tt  the  arts  and  arU  education  be  auaa 
:t    l.s    dine    In    the    .Soviet    Tnton.      I    would. 
however,  strongly  encourage  tha  uae  of  the 
MTts    to    support    and    achieve    our    national 
Koals    to    the    same   degree    that    tha   Bovlata 
use  t.Me  arts  to  achieve  their  purpoaaa.     The 
view    of    the    two    countries    relating   to    the 
:irts   dISer    In    the    san^e   manner    that    thay 
differ  In  other  fleld.s      In  our  country,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  allowed  the  arts  to  make 
the    contribution    to    the    strengthening    of 
"Ur  national   life  which  they  are  capabla  of 
:u.iking      It  Is  time  now  that  we  did  some- 
thing about   this,  for  the  struggle  In  which 
we    are   eng.i>:ed   U   too   great  for    lu    not   to 
use  every  means  at  our  dispoaaJ  to  achieve 
■  •ur    ends. 

I  hope  you  will  convey  to  the  Praaldent 
my  support  of  Mr  McDowxll's  bill  and  my 
.support  of  the  President's  program  of  gen- 
nral  arU  stimulation.  He  can  be  confident 
that  he  has  the  support  of  art  tuarhtrra 
throughout    the    country    In    his    efTorta    to 


stimulate  arU   activities      If  we   can    in   any 
way  help  In  these  efforts    we  hope  the  Presl 
dent  will  feel  free  to  call  upon   us 
Sincerely    yours, 

Ralj»h  G    Beelke 
fierutur   Secretary,   the  National   A>t 
Educaftrm   /4  ttonafioTi 
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H  R     9906 

I  In  the  House  ul  Representatives  Janu- 
ary 2b  1962,  Mr  McDowri  i,  Intrcxiuced  the 
following  bill,  which  wa«  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor) 

A  bill  to  provide  for   the  establishment  of  a 
National  Art*  Agency   m   the  United  -St.ites 
Omce  of   Educiition   to   ,iid    in    the  creation 
i.tid    \uider8t«ndln»;    of     and    eduraflon    in 
•he    fine    iirt« 

H'  U  tuaticd  bp  the.  S,nali  and  //o:.~. 
o/  Nrprfteutattv',  at  the  VnUfci  Stat,-^  o/ 
Avirru-a  iri  Co'i{;rrs,  a.itrinblrdi  That  there 
l^  hereby  et,Ubli.slied  in  the  United  Stales 
omce  of  Kducatlon  a  National  Arts  AKenc> 
t'.  adv.mce  the  creation  and  understanding 
of     and    education    m     the   fine    art.s 

Srx-  2  All  aTltinKs  including  music  now 
XT  hereafter  In  the  public  domain  Khali  be 
the  property  of  the  United  .States  as  copy- 
rik'hi  owner  and  !>«•  used  for  the  beneht  of 
the  ptiblu-  and  lo  ,id\Mn<e  the  creati.jn  and 
onU.-iM.o.uink;  ,.!  ,nd  edixaiion  in  the  fine 
arts 

Sr<  f  Ihr-  fi,;t,-d  .st.nes  acting  through 
the  Nation. il  Arts  Agency  shall  collect  roy- 
alties on  the  writings,  including  music 
which  1!  own.s  iif,  copyright  owner,  and 
wtlll/*  t:.e  pr.Mc.Ki-  m  sue.  amounts  and  In 
Mich  manner  im  hiding  hokUn^;  n.itlonal 
'ompetitionh  ..nd  !e.-'iva:.s  n,  the  Nation,'^ 
r.ipltjil.  a.s  best  to  .idvance  the  creation  and 
understiindln^'  of  .-ind  education  in  the  fine 
arts,  and  to  pay  for  administering  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Act 

Sec-    4    The  President  of  the  United  .States 
shall    appoint    a     board    of    eleven     members 
which  shall   formulate  the  i>o]lcle.>-  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purpo.ses  ,,f   Lbi8  Act       The  Board 
of   the   National   Art*   Agency  shall  app<jint  a 
Direc  tor  and  stafT  to  administer  such  policies 
The  Commi.K.sMiirr   oi    the   United  States  Of- 
fice  of    Etlucntion    shall    be   Chairman    of    the 
B-.iird  of  the  National  Artj;  Agencv.  ex  officio 
Members   of   the   Board   of   the   National   Arts 
Ageiic>    shall,    while    attending    lU    meetings 
or  while   engaged    in   actuities  autliorlzcd   by 
this    Art     receive   compensation    at    a    rate   to 
be   nxed   by   the   Secretary  of   the  Department 
of    Health     Education     and    Welfare    but    not 
exceeding   fib    per    diem     and    shall    be    paid 
travel   eipenses.    including   per  diem   In   lieu 
of  subsl.Ktence    a.s  authorized  by  law  (5  USC 
V3b  2i  for  person.s  in  the  Government  service 
employed    intermit  tent  Iv       Members    of    the 
Board   of   the   National    Arts   Agencv   shall    be 
appointed  from  amon^.  citl/ens  of  the  United 
.^tate.s    wh.i    are    ar-     educators    or    who    are 
..tlierwi.se   recognized   for   tiielr  knowledge  ol 
or   experience    m     or    for    their    profound    in- 
t«'rest   m,  one  or  nnvre  of   the  t\ne  ari,s 

Sec     ,s    This    A.r     shall    be    known    a.s    the 
.National    Arts    .Agency    Ad    of    1902', 

Conv;res.sman  Harrls  B  M(  Dowkll  Jr 
Democrat  of  Delaware,  this  week  Introduced 
a  bill  HR  9906,  which  would  provide  more 
than  »6  million  annually,  without  a  cent  of 
Federal  appropriations  to  help  achieve  ex- 
lellence  in  education  The  foundation-type 
program  which  the  bill  would  establish'  Is 
designed  to  enrich  the  curriculum.  Improve 
teaching  and  the  training  of  teachers  and 
provide  other  aids  u>  the  Nations  public 
.sch(H)ls  and  colleges 

It  would  give  the  art.s  equal  status  with 
such  credit  courses  as  science  and  modern 
foreign  languages  as  well  as  football  and 
other  athletic  programs,  automobile  mechan- 


ics    home    economics     typing     bookkeeping 
and   shorthand 

The  McDowell  bill  embodies  a  concept 
which  has  been  followed  for  many  years  in 
European   countries    notably   Prance 

It  provides  that  all  writings.  Including 
music  now  or  hereafter  in  the  public  do- 
main shall  be  the  property  nf  the  United 
Statee  as  iop>  right  ..wner  and  be  used  for 
the  brneht  of  the  public 

The  bin  w.juld  establish  a  National  -Vi  ts 
Agency  In  the  U.8  Office  of  Education  to  ad- 
minister the  licensing  which  would  be  re- 
(juired  The  US  Commi.ssloner  ,,i  Educa- 
tion would  be  cliairman  of  the  hoard  i.!  :he 
new   arts  agency,  ex  officio 

Congressman  McDowjli  s.,id  tKJa\  hf  had 
introduced  the  bill  at  the  request  o!  Dr 
Ralph  E  Purcell  ch.orman  of  the  department 
of  [Hilitical  .sru-nce  University  .  i  Delaware 
Dr  Purcfll  i.s  the  authfir  ol  rnc  highly 
••(■uariied  Ixn.k  Ctovernment  and  Art.  '  an 
..uthoritative  work  un  the  history  Kiid  dccl- 
opinent  of  tlic  .,rt  arrulth-s  of  "thf  Federal 
Government 

-Secretary  of  L.tbor  Artliur  Goldberg  re- 
cently recommended  similar  though  not 
Identical  legislation  which  wa.s  introduced  in 
the  85th  Congress  by  Senator  J  W.  Ful- 
uright  chairman  r,f  the  .Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations  Committee 

Secretary  Goldberg  said  in  his  Decem- 
ber 15,  1961,  arbitration  award  of  the  labor 
difficulties  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New 
Y(,.rk  City,  that 

At  this  j>eriod  wlien  the  entire  ta<xly  of 
copyright  law  is  under  s'udy,  it  would  seem 
ai)propriate  to  give  further  attention  to  this 
.iMractlve  proix)saI  for  snpp.,rtlng  the  arts  ■ 
Congressman  McDown  i  exi)lained  that 
under  his  bill 

'The  United  States  would  collect  royalties 
and  utilize  the  proceeds  in  such  amounts  and 
in  such  manner.  Including  holding  national 
student  competitions  and  festivals  In  the 
Nations  Capital  as  best  to  advance  art 
'ducation  m  the  .Nation's  schcMils  and  col- 
leges " 

"It  would  give  the  arts  equality  with  such 
'  redit  course,*;  as  science  and  modern  foreign 
languages,  as  well  as  football  and  other  ath- 
letic programs  automobile  mechanics,  home 
economics,  typing  bookkeeping,  and  short- 
hand  " 

It  has  been  estimnted  that  10  percent  of 
the  music  broadcast  by  radio  and  television 
stations  today  Is  in  the  public  domain  and 
this  mvislc  would  come  within  the  purview 
of  the  new  McDowell  bill 

Labor  Secretary  Arthur  Goldberg  in  his 
December  15,  1961.  iirbltration  award  esti- 
mated at  over  »6,520,0OO  annually  the  total 
potential  income  to  be  realized  from  music 
alone  by  legislation  such  as  Congressman 
McDowell  Introduced  tliis  week  He  said 
that  the  income  w.nild  be  distributed  as 
follows 

Popular  music  <  record.s  i ,  «i,ioo,000;  sheet 
music  (Classical).  $3,420,000:  and  classical 
music   (records),  »2  million. 

Congressman  MtEkiwELL  went  on  to  say: 
"The  Constitution  in  article  II.  section  8, 
provides  for  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
u.seful  arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  rights  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

"US.  copyright  law  provides  protection  to 
authors  and  composers  for  a  period  of  28 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  protection  is 
granted  upon  request  for  an  additional  28- 
year  period.  In  European  countries  the  pro- 
tection runs  for  life  plus  20  to  50  years. 

After  the  present  period  of  protection  has 
expired  my  bill  would  provide  that  writings 
including  music,  would  become  the  property 
of  the  United  States  and  be  used  by  It  to 
help  achieve  excellence  in  education  and  to 
raise  the  quality  of  education  in  the  Nation's 
public  schools  and  colleges." 


Congressman     McDowell     concluded     by 

.saying: 

I  feel  I  am  on  safe  ground,  Inasmuch  as 
the  Pounding  Fathers,  for  Instance,  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson,  believed  that  the  fine 
arts  were  essential  in  the  education  of  young 
people  Washington  In  hla  will  provided 
funds  to  establish  a  national  university 
which  would  educate  young  Americans  In 
the  fine  arts  as  part  of  a  balanced  education 
program  Jefferson  developed  legislation  for 
a  public  system  of  education  which  Included 
a  public  art  gallery  and  a  Department  of 
Fine  Arts. 

In    his   first   annual   address   to   Congress 

January  8,   1790.  President  Washington  said' 

mere   is   nothing   which   can   better   deserve 

our  patronage  than  the  promotion  of  science 

and  literature  ' 

At  another  point  Washington  declared 
that  the  arts  „nd  .sciences  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  state  and  to  the  ornament 
and  happine.ss  of  human  life  have  a  primary 
'  laini  to  the  encouragement  of  every  lover 
of    his  (  ountry   and   mankind.'  '• 


Independence  Day  of  the  Republic  of 
Chad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1962 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  wanii 
felicitations  to  President  Francois  Tom- 
balbaye,  of  Chad,  and  to  Mr.  Adam  Ma- 
lick  Sow,  Chads  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  country  of 
Chad. 

CHAD — courage,  honor,  amity  de- 
mocracy. These  four  letters,  and  these 
four  qualities  stand  for  Chad,  the  young 
African  repubhc  which  on  January  11 
celebrated  the  end  of  its  second  year  of 
independence.  Here  is  a  fledgling  na- 
tion which  has  had  the  courage  to  come 
out  from  under  the  protective  wing  of 
France  and  start  its  solo  flight  on  still 
wet  pinions. 

A  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed  is  Chad,  Herein  lies  the  hon- 
or—the honor  of  diligent,  honest  toil 
Tlie  struggle  for  self-improvement— in- 
dividual and  national — is  a  noble  one 
and  by  the  free  people  of  Chad  it  is  nobly 
pursued. 

The  people  of  Chad  are  diverse  in  cul- 
ture, creed,  and  race.  Yet  Negro  and 
Arab,  Christian,  Animist.  and  Moslem 
all  work  together,  strive  together  in 
friendship  toward  the  common  better- 
ment of  all.  Not  content  with  internal 
cooperation  alone,  Chad  citizens  joined 
in  confederation  with  two  ex-French 
neighbors,  the  Congo  and  the  Central 
African  Republic,  to  form  the  Union  of 
the  Republics  of  Central  Africa.  And 
not  one  to  bite  the  hand  of  its  longtime 
foi-mer  feeder,  Chad  has  maintained 
mutually  beneficial  friendly  relations 
with  France. 

And  by  what  means  is  Chad  achieving 
its  ends?  By  those  means  through 
which   the   individuals   worth   is  most 
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valued,   hot  emj>k>3red — by  democratic 
means. 

Therefore,  we  p«j  tribute  to  the  Re- 
public of  Cbad  for  Its  courage,  honor, 
amity,  democracy.  It  ha«  shown  wis- 
dom and  parpoae  far  beyood  what  ini«ht 
be  expected  of  a  nation  so  newly  on  Its 

OWTl. 


Speedi     GiBmeiBoratiiix     iadcpendcnce 
Day  of  the  RepabGc  of  Sadaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWEU 

or  irrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1.  1962 

Mr  POWELL  Mr  Speaker.  January 
1,  1962.  marked  the  be^mninK  of  the 
sixth  year  of  independence  for  the 
l;\r?est — in  area — country  ui  Africa — the 
Republic  of  Sudan  We  pay  tribute  and 
send  fehcitation.s,  on  this  occa.sion.  to 
Sudan's  President,  Gen.  Ibrahim  Ab- 
boud;  its  Ambas-sador  to  the  United 
States.  E>r  Osman  EU  Hadari;  and  to 
this  nation  of  proud  people,  for  a  mo.st 
commendable  record  of  f^rm,  pear-ful 
unpretentious  proc:ress 

Unlike  some  of  the  other  newly  inde- 
pendent nations,  the  Sudan  has.  fi-f>n\ 
it.s  inception  on  the  first  day  of  1956 
placed  primary  emphasis  on  economic, 
not  military  development  So  while 
other,  more  fooh.sh  young  nations  amass 
arms  and  debts  at  skyrocketing  rates, 
the  Sudan  has  been  quietly  forming  the 
most  stable  economy  in  Africa.  Its  lead- 
ers have  worked  diligently  to  insure 
that  the  12  million  Sudanese  have  bread. 
I'.ot  bullets,  to  eat 

Politically,  too.  the  Sudan  has  demon - 
.strated  a  marked  degree  of  stability 
Lt  Gen.  Ibrahim  Abboud,  the  Sudan's 
leader  since  1958.  has  suppressed  cor- 
ruption, instituted  many  social  reforms, 
adopted  a  foreign  policy  friendly  to  all. 
and,  above  all.  begun  to  lead  slowly 
toward  a  constitutional  government, 


Thus,  as  it  begins  its  sixth  year  of  in- 
dependent rule,  we  take  off  our  hats  to 
the  Republic  of  Sudan — a  quiet,  friendly, 
steadfast  worker  in  a  world  of  frenzied 
foes.  "Sudan"  may  mean  "black"  In 
Arabic,  but  this  virile  country's  future 
prospects  look  quite  to  the  contrary 


Cenmemoratiog  tkc  ladependeoce  of  tlie 
Union   of    Burma 


KXTKNSION   OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or     NEW     Y''R«: 

IN    THE  liUVr^K  OP  REPRESKNTA  I'U  t.-^ 
Thursday.  February  1    1962 

Mr  POWELL  Mr  Speaker,  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  the  President  of  Burma.  Mr  U 
Win  Mayunc:  and  Burma's  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States.  Mr  U  On  Sein 
Earlier  thi.s  month.  Burma,  a  country 
old  in  tradition  and  young  in  spirit,  cele- 
brated iLs  14th  year  of  independence 
On  January  4.  1948,  the  Uruon  of  Burma 
emerued  into  the  world,  a  republic  des- 
tined to  play  a  major  role  in  southeast 
A. SI  a 

Th-e  Buimcoc  arc  a  resourceful  people 
They  are  gradually  strengtheniriK  their 
cou:U.ry  economi'-a'ly  Th.ey  realize  tliat 
a  sound  economy  creates  a  sound  nation 
In  domt;  this  the  Burmese  have  demon- 
>':atod  K'reat  courage  as  they  have  at- 
tackid  problcm.s  that,  on  the  surfacf. 
..<-em  m.surmountablf. 

Thu'  Ouvernment  of  Bu;ma  :,>  (W. ;  t>nit'- 
ly  proud  of  its  status  as  one  of  the  ureat 
democracies  of  southeast  Asia  Burma 
follows  the  parliamentary  system,  with 
tier  government  headed  by  a  President 
and  Cabinet  E\cr  since  it  achieved  in- 
dependence. Boima  has  taken  a  leading 
role  lu  strivii^  to  maintain  jieace  in 
troubled  southeast  Asia.  Purthermore. 
her  statesmen  have  become  prominent 
in  the  attempt  to  maintain  peace  In 
the  world.  The  Nation  has  gained  the 
well    deserved    re.spcct   of   the    cour;trif's 


of  the  important  southeact  Ajian  aran 
as  well  as  of  the  natkuM  ai  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

As  long  as  the  Burmeae  people  are 
able  to  combat  their  problems  with  the 
courage  exhibited  in  the  past,  we  ol  the 
United  States  can  take  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  world  peace  has  an  ally  in 
Burma 


Speech  CanMeoMralMif  tlic 

ence  of  tkc  Cameroon  RepvUk 

i-lX  I  ENSION   OP  REIMARKS 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWEU 

or   wrw   TOUM. 
:n    rili.  ilOlSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  nVES 

Thursday   February  1,  1962 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr  Speaker.  January 
1  marked  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  CamerooQ  Repub- 
lic and  on  this  occasion  we  send  felicita- 
tions to  the  President  of  Cameroon.  Mr 
Ahm.idou  Ahjdjo.  and  His  Excellency 
Aime- Raymond  NThepo.  the  Ambassa- 
dor to  tile  United  States. 

After  many  years  of  control  by  for- 
eign powers,  the  Republic  became  estab- 
lished as  one  of  the  first  of  tlie  newly 
mdopendrnt  states  of  Africa 

Alorih'  ^ith  independence  Ixave  come 
prubltin.s  and  responsibilities  of  £overn- 
nwnl  The  3 '2  million  people  of  Cam- 
f  iDon  a:e  me«ting  these  chailences  witii 
'he  couraRe  nnd  conviction  of  a  peopl'^ 
characterized  by  a  courageous  oaotivat- 
m^  spirit  The  Government  is  brarely 
lesistiiiK  the  efforts  of  Conununtst- 
backid  R roups  intent  on  creating  chaos 
m  Ll'.e  yount;  nation. 

Ihe  Cameroon  RepHiblic  is  made  up  of 
people  representing  many  diverse  cul- 
tures and  attitudes.  We  should  take  sat- 
isfaction in  the  fact  that  the  Ooremment 
IS  stnvin.;:  to  overcome  the  problems  cre- 
ated  by   the.se  differences. 

On  tins  happy  occasion,  we  wiah  the 
Cameroon  Republic  the  very  best  to  its 
hard  struggle  for  peace  and  prosperity 
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SENATE 

I'hi'iv^ .  l"i  lud  MO  2,  1902 

1  l.e  SoiLato  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain  Rc\-  FYodorick  Brown 
Harris.  D  D  .  ofTcrod  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  all  mercy,  bowing;  at  this  noon- 
tide altar  of  Thy  prrace.  may  we  be 
vividly  coni^ciou.^  that  we  need  not  turn 
bac>c    to   byponr   centurios   to   hear  Thy 

\oice,  05  if  TJiou  do.st  no  lonijor  speak  to 
inrn. 

Above  the  nou>e  of  craiJiint;  systems, 
yea.  in  and  through  the  cliange  and  con- 
fusion of  our  day  Rive  us  to  see  that  the 
day  of  Judgment  ha"?  come  and  that  Thou 
art  search inr  out  the  souls  of  men  be- 
fore Thy  judgment  seat.  Throut:h  the 
want  and  uoo  of  Thy  world  and  of  Thy 
children,  our  brothers.  Thy  voice  to  us 
IS  '•oundmi: 

Jom  us  to  these  who  labor  to  the  ut- 
mo.st  to  br;n_;  .Si  nse  and  system  to  this 
(lisorderiHl  slob*'  and  L'lant  thai  our  ryes 
may  yet  look  uiKin  a  world  that  has 
found  a  pathway  leadiiip  to  the  plains  of 
universal  peace  where  a'.l  men's  pood 
shall  b<>  each  man's  rule,  Ihrouyh  all 
Ihi'  circle  of  tlic  ;:oIden  years. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 

CJn  rtHjue^t  of  Mr.  IIumphrky,  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedincs  of  Wednes- 
day    January    31.    1962,    was    dispensed 

uilh. 


REPORT    OP    A    COMMrrTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  15.  1962,  Mr.  Macio;- 
soN,  from  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, on  February  1,  1962,  reported  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  612)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  submitted  a  report  (No. 
1194)  thereon;  which  joint  resolution 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 

one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  In  executive  se.^sion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry- 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  recpive<i, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedin;:s  ) 


LIMITATION     OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING   HOUR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
during  the  morning  hour  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  'Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  Mvsxiz,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

APPOINTMENTS    BY    THE    VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
hereby  appoints  the  Senators  from  New 
Jersey  tMr.  HARRison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 
and  Mr.  Cliftord  P.  Case!  as  members 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Memorial  Commission  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  364  of  the  87th 
Congress,  approved  October  4,  1961. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  'VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Ameivdmet^t  of  BarTTGi*  Woods  AcasiaiEKTs 
Act 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  Implement  the  rec- 
ommendatlonB  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial ProblenM  relating  to  special  borrow- 
ing arrangements  of  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Food  and  AcMcuLTimx  Act  or  1962 

A  letter  from  tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  certain  acts  relating  to  Food  and 
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Agriculture  Act  fwlth  an  accompanying  pa- 
pen  ;  to  the  Cummiitee  on  Agriculture  and 
F  irestry. 

Reports  on  Ovebobligations  of 
Appkopriations 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Ty - 
fense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  report? 
on  overobltgatlons  of  appropriations  wlthir. 
that  Department  (with  accompanying  re- 
ports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  ^n  Medical  SrocKPrLE  of  Civil  De- 
rcNSE  Emxrgency  Supplies 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edi;- 
ration,  and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  actual  procurement  receipts  fur 
medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment  purposes,  for  the 
quarter  ended  December  31,  1961;  to  tie 
Committee   on   Armed   Serrlces. 

Report  o.n  Activities  Undeh  Federal  Amrop.T 
Act 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C..  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law.  on  certain  activities 
under  the  FederfU  Airport  Act,  for  fiscal  years 
1962  and  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Amendment  or  Intk«nal  Ri:vknu«  Codk  cf 
1954.  Relating  to  Monitb  RECzmo)  in 
Patmeict  roB  Special  Statisttcal  Sttdies 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Internal  Berenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  moneys  received  In  payment 
for  special  statistical  studies  and  compila- 
tions and  certain  other  serrlces  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Commute*  on 
Finance. 

Extension  or  Pl'blic  Assistance  and  Child 
Welfare  Services  Pkocram  of  Social  Se- 
ctTRiTT  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  public  asslst'ance  and  child  welfare  serv- 
ices programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
for  other  purpose*  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  on  Sales  and  Trawsteks  or  Foreign 
Excess  Propertt  bt  Vetuians'  Administra- 
noN 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  Washington.  DC  . 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  sales  and  transfers  of  foreign  excess 
property  by  that  Administration,  for  the  pe- 
riod January  1,  1961.  through  December  31, 
1961  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Review  of  Wage  Accounting  and 
Unemployment  CoKTiiwrncm  Collection 
AcrrviTTES,  Rahjioad  Rriksmknt  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmltttng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  rerlew  of  wage  account- 
ing and  unemployment  oootrlbutlon  collec- 
tion  actiriUea.  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
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July    1961    I  with    an    arcompaiuint?    report  i  ; 

to    the    Committee    on    Government    Opera- 

tacns. 

RxpoBT  ON  Examination  of  Phicing  or  Se- 
LECTiD  Spari  Pa«ts  FOR  ARC  34  Communi- 
cation    ESJtJIPMKNT 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Clei.fral  of 
the  United  States,  transmittini?.  pursuan'  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  (_if  the  pric- 
ing of  selected  spare  parts  for  ARC  34  com- 
munication equipment  tander  Departmen'  of 
the  Air  Force  flxed-price  contract.s  nego- 
tiated with  the  Magnavox  Co..  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind  dated  Janu.uy  \962  iwith  an  accom- 
panying report  I  .  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

Ft;der.m.   Wire   iNTERrrPTio.s    Act 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislati'.m  to 
prohibit  wiretapping  by  persons  other  than 
duly  authorized  law  enforcement  officers 
engaged  In  the  investigation  or  prevention  of 
specified  categories  of  criminal  otTenses.  and 
for  other  purp<jse8  i  with  accompanying 
papers  I,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

RECONSrtTVTTON     OF     EASTERN      JlDK  lAL     DIS- 
TRICT   OF    WiSfoNSI.V 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Cieneral.  traii.s- 
mlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  liOiai  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  stj  as  to  reconstitute  the  east- 
ern Judicial  district  of  Wisconsin  to  Include 
Menominee  County.  Wis  (with  an  accom- 
panying paperi.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 

Claim    of    Sorensen    P'ish    Com. 'any     •      the 
United   States 

A  letter  from  the  cleric.  US  Court  of 
Claims.  Washington,  DC.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law  a  copy  of  the  courts  order 
of  January  26  1962  dl.scontlnuing  fur'her 
proceedings  in  the  claim  of  the  Sore'Ufi 
Fiah,  Company  v  Tlie  United  Statt'i.  Con- 
greaalonal  No  3  61  iwlth  an  accompanying 
paper  I .   to  the  CommUtee  on   the  Judiciary 

Amendment    of    Bankei'ptct    Act    Rii.atinu 

TO    CeIITAIW    DKPOSITa 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Admlniitrati. e 
OfBce  of  the  U  S  Couru.  Washington  D  C 
tranemitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
tc  unend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  permit  n 
truetee  to  depoeit  estate  money  in  IntereHt- 
bearlnf  time  depoeiu  i  with  an  accompany- 
ing papen  .  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

Refort*  Undee  Fair  Laboe  Standaed«  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  l^bor 
tranemlttlng.  pursuant  to  law  his  rep«jrt 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  dated 
1962.  together  with  four  reports  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  Department  of 
Labor,  relating  to  exemptions  available  for 
employment  in  laundries  and  cleaning 
plants,  hotels  and  motels,  restaurants  and 
other  fiHxl  service  enterprises,  and  the  han- 
dling and  processing  of  agricultural  products 
(With  accompanying  report  i,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and   Public  Welfare 

Repoets  on   Positions  in   Oradcs  OS-lri     IT 

and     H     of     (IENERAL     SCHEOfLE     OF     CUS.SI- 

riCATloN    Act    of    li)49 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  US  Civil 
Service  Comnnission.  Washington.  DC 
transmitting,  pursuant  tu  law,  rep<jrts  from 
various  departments  and  agencies,  relating 
to  positions  In  grades  GS-1»5  17  and  18  of 
the  general  schedule  of  the  Classinratlon 
Act  nf  1949  I  with  accompanying  reports  i; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Ci\il 
Service. 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal  Bireau 
of  Investigation,  Washington,  DC  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  th.it 
department    relating    to    p(«itions    'n    grades 


GS  16  17  and  18  of  the  general  schedule  of 
the  Cl.i.s.sincation  Act  of  1949  i  with  an  ac- 
conipanymg  report) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Offlce  and  Civil  Service 

Disposition  or  Execitive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  W.u.hliiK'toii,  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  a 
list  of  pap>ers  and  dt>cuments  on  the  flies 
of  sever, il  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  whli  h  are  not  needed  In  the 
conduct  of  business  and  ha\.e  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interests  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  i  with 
accompanying  pap>ers):  to  a  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In 
the  Executr.e  Departments 

The  VICE  PKF.SIDFNT  appointod  Mi- 
Johnston  and  Mr    Carls('N  mt-mbrrs  of 

thu'  committff  on  th'*  part  of  thf  SmatP 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMOKI.ALS 

Petitions,  etc  .  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT 
Two  resolutions  of   the  Sixth  Guam  l^e^- 
Islature     to   the  Committee  on   Intrrlor  and 
Insular  Affairs 

'  RrsoLtmoN  331 
Resolution  relative  to  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  legislation  to  create  the  position 
of  territorial  deputy  or  delegate  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  of  Guam  as  their 
representative  to  the  Congress  t)f  the 
United  States 

B*-   If   '■cioio'd  by   the  Legislature  of  the 

T--rrit<iry   of  Guam  — 

Whereas  the  people  of  Guam  since  their 
imlon  with  the  United  Suites  beginning  in 
l»i98  h.i'.  e  been  generously  educated  in  the 
i>r  ictii  e^  id  {)rinclp'.e8  of  dem^'fracv  and 
lA  they  ha-,  e  learned  and  ll\ed  thu  ,\nierl- 
cin  way  of  Ufp  rhe  U  .s  Oivern- 
me'it  h.i«  grnrrously  expended  more  and 
more  elements  of  popular  government  cul- 
minstlfig  In  lOftO  in  the  extension  of  U  M 
citizenship  and  the  grsntiiiK  of  ,i  locally 
elected  >gl«:,i'ure    iit-.d 

Wliere.is  nince  that  date  the  |)eo|)',c  of 
Ouim  have  carried  out  in  a  democratic 
mannrr  thrlr  reRpMinslbiUtles  hm  voter*  and 
have  elected  six  legislatures  which  have  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  jx-ople 
one  principal  desire  of  the  voters  being  that 
of  having  representatives  of  Guam  in  Wash- 
ington to  Confer  with  the  national  leaders 
on  Guam  s   problems     and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  this  di.-ire  the 
Ciuam  l.egi.slatiire  h.is  almost  annually  sent 
delegations  to  Washington  to  speak  on  be- 
half if  the  people  of  Guam  which  delega- 
tions h.r.e  been  received  *i*h  kitidne.ss  and 
understanding  by  b<jth  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  executive  ofBces  in 
our  C'lpltal.  and  much  of  great  benefit  to 
the  territory  h,»s  been  gained  as  a  result 
of  these  delegations,  although  such  were 
in  a  sense  unofficial  and  without  statutory 
standing  in  either  Congress  or  the  adminis- 
tration,   and 

Whereas  it  is  the  manifest  will  of  the 
people  of  Guam  that.  In  lieu  of  these  In- 
formal congressional  dele^iti.  ns  to  Wash- 
ington. sUitutory  provision  be  made  for  an 
offlfially  elected  representative  of  the  people 
of  Guam,  called  a  territorial  deputv  dele- 
gate, or  whatever,  to  act  on  Chiams  behalf 
in  Congress  and  in  the  Federal  (..Tl.es  such 
desire  being  exemplified  bv  the  foi!,,wlng 

•'Il  The  numerous  resolutions  similar  to 
this  adopted  by  the  various  CHiam  Legis- 
latures. 


"(2 1  Tlie  effort.-,  made  by  the  unofflclal 
Guam  drieg.itions  to  Washington  to  obtain 
su'h  represcntatl'in     .md 

iJi  Over  10  (XK)  signatures  obtained  on 
petitions  a  clear  and  unmistakable  Indica- 
tion of  the  wish  or  the  people  of  Guam, 
forwarded  to  the  C.i. ►cress  requesting  siu  h 
legislation,    and 

■  Where. i.s  the  people  of  Guam  are  grate- 
ful and  .ippreii.itive  for  the  efforts  th.it 
have  been  made  by  those  Congressmen  in- 
terested in  Guani  s  problem  whii  have  m- 
ir^iduced  and  fought  for  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  territorial  representative  and  hope 
that  this  further  expre.ssloii  of  their  desire 
fur  representatl()n  in  Washington  will  be 
helpful  in  assisting  the  faithful  friends  of 
Guam  in  obtatiung  tlie  same  NtvW  there- 
fore,   be    It 

■  Rrsiih  rtl.  That  the  Sixth  Guam  I^-g.s- 
lature  does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Guam  respectfully  petition  and  memo- 
rialize the  President  1  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  t<j 
enact  legislation  to  provide  the  territory  of 
Gii.un  with  an  ele<  tive  representative  m  the 
Congress  of  the  Ui.l'ed  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  Washington,  such  repre- 
sentative Ui  be  without  a  vote  but  to  have 
the  standing  and  authority  of  Guam  s  of- 
Dcl.il  representative  m  our  Nation's  Capita! 
and  be  it  further 

" Ri'iolifd  That  the  speaker  cert  if  v  to 
and  the  Uvisl.itive  s«'cret.iry  attest  tlie 
adoption  hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same 
be  thereafter  tr.inMnitte<l  to  the  President 
ol  the  United  States  to  the  President  of 
the  Unit«l  States  .Senate,  to  the  Si)eaker  o! 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  thair- 
m.in  of  the  .Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee to  the  .Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to 
the  G'  verii'T  of  Ouani 

Duly  adopieil  on  the  24lh  day  at  Janu- 
ary   11^62 

A    B    Won   Pat 

■  SpcaKrr. 
'  V    B    Bamba. 
"Lrgt%liitii  r  Secretary." 

Rr»oi  mom    3lfl 

Re».ilutiiiri    relative    to    acknowledging    and 

recogni/ing    the    m«ny    salubrious    leginla- 

tlon  eiiaried   by    Mie   .S*-nate     if    the  Unltrd 

States 

Hi-  't  rru:ltrd  by  t >i  e  Legt^lutUre  <>/  t>ie 
T>  ■  •  tti "y  i)f  Ouiim 

Wliereas  many  Senators  from  the  vsri  <us 
States  of  the  Union  have  Introduced  bills  «ll 
of  which  are  in  one  way  or  another  fi>r  the 
benefit  and  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
territory  of  Gu.un.    and 

Whereas  the  committees  of  the  Semite  of 
the  United  States  have  on  many  (jccaskms 
acted  favorablv  on  bills  referred  to  such 
committees  and  have  refxjrted  out  the  same 
to  the  full  Senate  with  recommendations  lo 
do  pass  such  bills  which  would  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  territory  of  Guam  and  its 
f>eopip     and 

Whereiis  although  the  territory  of  Guam 
Is  not  presently  honored  with  a  delegate  or 
a  representative  to  our  Nations  CaplUl.  and 
although  the  people  of  Guam  do  not  vote 
In  the  national  elections  or  in  the  elections 
for  n.itlonal  ofBces,  nevertheless,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  honor.ible  body  have  granle<l 
audiences  with  delegations  from  the  Guam 
Legislature  and  h.ive  taken  notice  of  the 
various  problems  and  aspirations  of  the  f)eo- 
ple  of  Guam  and  alihuugh  these  Senator.s 
do  Carry  a  tremendous  resptinslbiUty  and 
burden  on  their  shoulders  as  It  relates  to 
natiimal  and  International  problems,  that 
notwithstanding  their  busy  schedule,  out  of 
their    genero.-iity    and    of    their    Interest    in 


Guam  they  have  found  time  to  listen  to  the 
problems  and  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
Gu:un;   and 

"Whereas  this  augtist  body  as  a  whole, 
beginning  with  the  enactment  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  Guam,  voted  favorably  on  legis- 
lation beneficial  and  advantageous  to  Guam 
and  Its  people,  and  the  people  of  Guam  rec- 
ognizing and  appreciating  all  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  done  for  them:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

■■Reinlvrd.  That  the  Blxth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture does  hereby,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam,  express  Its  sincere  thanks  and  ap- 
preci.ition  to  the  U  S  Senate  for  the  bene- 
ficial legislation  piissed  by  such  body;  and 
b'>  It  further 

■Rrsolied  That  the  Sixth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture on  behalf  nf  the  people  of  Guam,  re- 
.«j)ectfully  petition  and  pray  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  for  a 
locally  elected  delegate  or  territorial  deputy 
to  represent  Gua.m  in  the  US  Huu^  of 
Representatives,  and  for  legislation  provid- 
ing for  a  locally  elected  Governor  of  Guam; 
and   be  It  further 

Rrsolved.  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs  Committee,  and 
to  the  O^jvern.ir  of  Guam 

•  Duly  adopted  on  the  25th  day  of  January 
19C2 

"A.    B     Won    Pat. 

"Speaker. 
•v.  B    Bamba. 
'  Lr!;i.'i/ani'P  Secrcfary." 

By  Mr  TALMAIX3E 

A  resolution  of  the  General  A'sembly  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations- 

•Senate  Resolution  118 

*Res«jlutlon  proposing  to  our  congressional 
delegation  that  they  do  oppose  the  par- 
ticipation of  these  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica In  the  purchasing  of  $100  million  of 
(Kind  Issue  of  the  United  Nations;  and  for 
other  purposes 

Whereas  even  though  It  has  been  the 
custom  and  the  tradition  of  this  great  Na- 
tk>n.  pince  Its  founding,  to  do  everything 
within  Its  p<jwer  to  preserve  the  liberty  of 
all  freedom- loving  peiople  of  this  world; 
and 

Whereas  even  though  It  has  also  been 
the  custom  and  tradition  of  this  great  Na- 
tion, whenever  It  was  possible,  to  strive  to 
reach  agreemenu  with  other  nations  in  or- 
der to  avoid  any  military  action;  and 

Whereas  even  though  this  Nation  has 
wholeheartedly  endeavored  to  back  the 
United  Nations  In  trying  to  maintain  and 
preserve  world  peace  and  coexistence;  and 

■  Whereas  even  though  this  Nation  has 
In  the  past  contributed  more  than  Its  fair 
share  of  flnnnclal  responsibility  to  the 
United  Nations  In  helping  carry  out  and  fi- 
nance the  work  of  this  world -renowned 
organization;  and 

•  Whereas  there  are  nations  which  belong 
to  this  world  organization  whose  sole  pur- 
pose seems  to  be  to  cause  dissension  and  de- 
feat the  objectives  of  the  member  nations 
and  which  have  not.  In  the  p>a8t,  and  In  all 
probability,  will  not  In  the  future,  con- 
tribute their  financial  responsibility  to  this 
great   organization:    Now,    therefore,   be   It 

"Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georffia,  That  the  United  States  of  America 
should  not  purchase  $100  million  of  United 
Nations  bond  lEsue  unless  or  until  the  other 
great  powers  of  this  world  do  show  some 
Initiative  In  sharing  the  financial  burden 
of  carrying  out  the  mammoth  endeavors  of 
this  great  worldwide  organization;  be  It  fur- 
ther 


"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  send 
appropriate  copies  of  this  resolution  to  each 
Georgia  Senator  and  Representative  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A   resolution   of   the   Senate   of   the   State  < 
of  Georgia;   to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

"Senate  RrsoLtmoN  124 
'Whereas  the  general  assembly  has 
through  Ita  appropriations  committee  made 
a  diligent  search  for  funds  to  raise  teachers' 
salaries,  carefully  reviewing  the  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  or 
eliminating  any  exces.<^lvc  or  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure;  and 

"Wherea*  through  this  procedure  we  were 
able  last  year  to  find  only  enough  money  to 
provide   a  1300  raise  for  teachers;    and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Georgia  Is  already 
Investing  53  percent  of  Its  total  revenue  In 
public  education;   and 

"Whereas  we  mutt  hold  our  good  teachers, 
stop  the  present  exodus  of  thousands  of 
them  away  from  Georgia  classrooms  each 
year,  and  attract  young  people  Into  the  pro- 
fession If  we  are  to  educate  our  Georgia 
children  and  sustain  the  progress  our  schools 
have  made  in  the  past  decade;  and 

"Whereas  the  teachers  of  this  State  are  an 
important  factor  In  Georgia  life  and  make 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  State's  econ- 
omy:  and 

"Whereas  we  recognize  the  urgent  need  of 
increasing  teacher  salaries  in  Georgia  to  at 
least  the  national  average:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate,  That  the  senate 
endorse  increased  Federal  support  for  public 
education,  provided  that  such  funds  be  re- 
ceived and  expended  by  the  Georgia  State 
Board  of  Education  as  State  funds;  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  event  Congress 
does  provide  this  Increase  In  Federal  funds 
for  teacher  salaries  and  or  buildings,  the 
State  board  of  education  be  directed  to  give 
priority  to  teacher  raises;  be  It  further 

"Reiolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  each  Member  of  the  Oeorgla  dele- 
gation In  Congress,  to  the  president  and  rec- 
retary  of  the  Oeorgla  Education  Association, 
and  to  the  state  superintendent  of  scbooU," 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Bute  of 
Oeorgla:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service : 

"Senate  RcsoLtmoN  1 17 

"Resolution  commending  the  Honorable 
Olbnk  Ccnminchaic,  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Nebrafka.  for  his  Influential 
speech  and  introduction  of  a  bill  concern- 
ing the  free  flow  of  Communist  propaganda 
through  our  U.S.  Postal  System;  and  for 
other  purposes 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  Glenn  Cunning- 
ham did  on  Thursday,  August  31.  1961.  pro- 
pose and  Introduce  a  bill  to  hinder,  delay, 
and  stop  the  unwanted  flow  of  Communist 
propaganda  Into  this  country;    and 

"Whereas  pursuant  to  such  Introduction, 
the  Honorable  Glenn  Cunningham  did  ad- 
dress the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
address  was  readily  and  wholeheartedly  re- 
ceived by  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and 

"Whereas  the  speech  condemned  the  con- 
tlnous  flow  of  Communist  propaganda  which 
spreads  Communist  beliefs,  stirs  up  Inter- 
national 111  will,  and  constantly  threatens  the 
principles,  beliefs,  and  liberty  for  which  the 
founders  of  our  great  Nation  strlved  and 
died  to  achieve  and  maintain;   and 

"Whereas  such  propaganda  is  not  only 
undesirable  and  unwanted  by  the  American 
public,  but  the  burden  of  paying  the  expense 
of  such  an  outlandish  tmdertaklng  by  our 


Federal  Government  falls  upon  and  Is  paid 
by  the  American  taxpayers;  and 

"Whereas  the  Communist  Party  Is  con- 
tinually striving  to  improve  their  methods  of 
Infiltrating  the  beliefs  of  communism  In  the 
minds  of  the  American  public  and  especially 
*ln  the  uncultivated  minds  of  our  unsuspect- 
ing youth:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia,  That  the  Honorable  Glenn  Cun- 
ningham, of  Nebraska,  be  highly  commended 
for  having  the  foresight.  Initiative,  and  in- 
tegrity in  taking  such  a  strong  stand  against 
this  most  unwanted,  undesirable,  and  seem- 
ingly illicit  use  of  our  traditionally  great 
postal  system  and  for  Introducing  the  pro- 
posed law  by  which  to  remedy  this  situation; 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  send 
appropriate  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Honorable  Glenn  Cunningham,  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  and  to  each  Georgia  Senator 
and  Representative  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Georgia;  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table; 

"House  Resolution  457 
"Resolution  recommending  the  appointment 
of  Mrs.  Orvllle  Tyler   (Bruce)    Schaefer  as 
Treasurer   of   the   United   States;    and    for 
other  purposes 

"Whereas  the  lovely  and  distinguished  lady 
who  is  serving  as  TYeasurer  of  the  United 
States  is  reportedly  resigning  that  esteemed 
pwsltion  In  our  Federal  Government;  and 

"Whereas  because  of  her  eminence  In  the 
field  of  public  service  to  her  community, 
State,  and  country,  Mrs.  Orvllle  Tyler 
(Bruce)  Schaefer,  of  Toccoa,  Stephens 
County,  Oa.,  Is  being  seriously  considered 
for  the  position  of  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas  Mrs,  Schaefer's  career  Is  ex- 
emplary In  that  she  has  served  as  president 
of  the  State  medical  auxiliary.  Is  now  serv- 
ing the  State  of  Oeorgla  as  a  member  of  the 
State  board  of  education,  as  State  vice 
president  of  the  Parent-Teachers  Associa- 
tion, and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  her  alma  mat«r,  Brenau  College; 
and  In  that  Mrs  Schaefer's  public  service 
activities  are  not  llmlt«d  to  those  In  aid  of 
the  State,  as  she  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Ninth  District  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee, vice  chairman  of  the  Oeorgla  State 
Democratic  executive  committee  and  is  now 
the  Democratic  National  Committeewoman 
from  Oeorgla  and  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive and  resolution  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party.  Mrs.  Schaefer  has 
been  honored  by  selection  to  Who's  Who  In 
America  for  1962  She  is  also  a  charter 
member  of  the  Oeorgla  committee  of  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency; 
and 

"Whereas  Mrs.  Schaefer  is  married  to  one 
of  Georgia's  outstanding  surgeons,  and  has 
assisted  him  In  his  humanitarian  profession 
and  has  been  widely  sought  after  as  a  speaker 
In  behalf  of  numerous  progressive  move- 
ments related  to  church,  school,  and  civic 
affairs;   and 

"Whereas  this  body  feels  that  It  Is  only 
Mrs.  Schaefer's  due  that  we  highly  commend 
and  recommend  her  to  the  people  of  Georgia 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  the 
best  possible  choice  for  the  next  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Georgia,  That  this  body  do  highly  recom- 
mend the  able,  lovely,  and  distinguished 
Mrs.  Orvllle  Tyler  (Bruce)  Schaefer  as  the 
next  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  be 
Instructed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion   to    Hon.   John    F.   Kennedy,   President 
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of  the  Un-.ted  States,  to  the  Membem 
from  Geor^M  of  the  House  of  Represeii^atl-.es 
of  the  United  Statea,  and  to  the  Honorable 
Richard  B  Russell  and  the  Honorable  Her- 
man E  Talmadge,  senior  and  Junl  >r  Senators 
from  Ox^r^lA  and  to  Dr  and  Mr«<  Schaefer 
at  T(X-cor\   Cia 

'•OLFNN     W       ElI.ARD 

-CU-rk 


LIBERALIZING  AID  FOR  AGING- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  Uxlay.  I 
received  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Let;- 
i.«5lature  of  Wisconsin,  ursjint,'  a  liberal- 
ization of  Federal  policies  for  distribut- 
ing  surplos   commodities  to  homes   for 

the  a«mg. 

In  the  past,  some  efforts  have  been 
made  to  make  foodstuffs  available  to.  for 
example,  home.s  for  the  needy.  How- 
ever. the.se  policies,  without  interference 
of  normal  economic  channels,  should  be 
liberalized. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  resolution  urging  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  liberalize  the  distribution  of 
surplus  commodities,  as  adopted  by  the 
Wisconsin  State  Assembly,  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressio!«al  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

RrsoLUTioN  30.  A 
Resolution   \irs^n?   the   Federal    Cnnern-Tnent 

to    liberalize    the    dLstrlbutlcm    of    surplus 

commodiues 

Whereas  the  vast  majority  of  nonprofit 
homes  for  the  aged,  nonprnflt  convalescent 
homes,  and  other  eleemosynary  Instltutl'^ns 
are  operating   at  a  loss;    and 

Whereas  these  homes  provide  a  def^nl'e 
public  service  by  providing  care  f'lr  the  .ig<'d 
and  helpless,   and 

Whereas  present  Federal  rekculatlnius  per- 
taining to  distribution  of  sur^ilus  c<  m- 
mo<lUles  are  t(X)  restrictive  and  do  n -t  fM'.'.y 
recognize  the  charitable  nature  tf  :he«e 
Institutions     Now.   therefore,   be  It 

Re.soUed  by  the  Wisconsin  State  A^-^-rn^'ly. 
That  the  Federal  Government  be  urged  U) 
liberalize  the  rules  In  regard  to  surplus 
commodity  distrlbutifin  to  these  i:-..-.*:'u- 
tlons.   and.  be  It  fiirther 

Resolied.  That  copies  ut  this  re.sw:ut;  >:.  W 
sent  f<jrthwit^  to  the  President  v'f  t!.e  l':.l".eU 
States,  the  SoliciUir  General,  the  C  -niptr  ::er 
GeneraJ,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  .w.d 
all  Wis*.. >!'..'ii:.  Congressmen. 

David    J.    Blani  harj. 
Speakf-  of  t'le  A'<sembly. 
Robert  C;    M\Ri>rz. 
Chirf  Clerk  o'  the  Assembly 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OF  NONESSENTT.^L 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL  STOCKPILE    INVENTORIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  PieMd'':i:. 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures  has 
been  reporting  monthly  on  inventories 
of  nine  Federal  stockpiles  since  Decem- 
ber 1959 

The  total  cost  value  of  matenui.s  and 
commodities  m  these  stockpiles  a.s  of  No- 
vember 30.  1961.  was  $14.249. 5J6. 000  ac- 
cording to  reports  submitted  to  the 
oommittee  by  responsible  officials  in  Fed- 
eral agencies  havinc  juri.-dicti 'ii  ov<r 
the  inventories. 


100  er.o  000 


The  nine  stockpiles   include- 
Two  under  the  Department  of   Agri- 
culture,   relating-    to    the    price-sup;>ort 
pro-:ram,      with      inventories      totaling; 
$5,441,013,000,  as  follows: 
Agru-uUural      comm.  >diilps        %3    <40    iJ.t  O'K) 

I  ritlcal     materials)      com- 

:r.  <li'  los 

Five  under  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministraiion.  relating  to  stratewic  and 
critical  materials  totaling  SH  fAd  ')7:<  (X)<) 
as  follows. 

Ni-iinal  stockpile   (classified 

as    K.    quanuue^) »6.  089.  500.  000 

Fe.U'ral     1-  ^c^inu■.-^     Corpora- 

•..    ::,  tii.  inven-.,:-.  -  4.412,000 
Dereiise  I*rixlucL*o;>  A^i  pro- 
gram                --      1.484.731.000 

Supplemental    stockpile 1.037.931    000 

Supplemental    stockpile    lu- 

vcntory   in   tran.slt  ' 


Ti.f  s.i.r.iH.-d  .-1*1  '.alue  of  materials  In  all 
of  the  st.H  IcpU's  (  vered  by  the  cormnlttee  » 
rrtv.r'-s  run   •  '  .v  •    'vl    ■!  s<>n\e  $14  billion 

The  .  ii.dit;  ins  in  the»e  itockpilea,  tiie  nr- 
-uni  uui.  e«  surroundii.g  them,  and  Iheir 
o«t  u  K.deral  luxpayern  .Lre  demandlug  deep 
eiuunlKall  in 

Tt.e  st'creL  clasBiiic  aion  applied  to  the  i.>i- 
iti-ii.il  St  >chpi.e  wit-h  a  i-oat  value  of  rix.rr 
than  $6  bi.iion     .'\:is  hli.den-U  the  Joint  oin- 

I  lie   II  aioiial   stockpile   cimU\in«   scores 
■wi:un.*litie«    .iiHl    materlHi^   such    ua    alumi- 
iiuii.    iu>  »cel,  tin    tungsU-ii,  inaugaiiese,  i<'p- 
(x»r    /.:ic.  '    )ba.t.  ihrorulte.  castor  oil.  lndu»- 
•.ri.ii    ilMii;    iids      j.txsn»i.    silk,   etc  .    bu'    i.'.f 


In    N'^vemh^r    r'-p'^r'nr' 


rr-.  a"r1  ^1' 


One  under  the  Departmei.t  of  Defense, 
relating  to  civil  defen.s»'  lotahn.: 
$21,123  fiOO;    and 

One  under  the  Department  of  He.i'.'.:-.. 
Education,  and  We'.faie.  relating  to  civil 
defen.-'e  meda.\il  supplies,  totalin*^ 
$170,827  000. 

In  a  press  conference  of  lue.sday  Feb- 
ruarv'  1.  1961  the  President  of  the 
Unici'd  Si.i'es  m.ic'.e  .^cme  in'.e:  e.-t.r.^  and 
pertinent  references  to  the  conditions  in 
certain  of  these  stockpiles  and  circum- 
stances surround ms?  them,  and  the  non- 
essential Feile.'-.il  expenses  ii.vulvid,  rr- 
quiiin-.   f'ill   .:.'.(•-■  :.,M*io!i 

I  agree  vMtl:  his  ubs<  rv  ati<  >n.>  i:al. cit- 
ing the  belief  that  biilior^.s  of  doUar.s  niav 
be  recaptured  and  .'<aved  a-s  tl;e  resul'  of 
thorou^'h.  review  and  effective  aca^  n 

L'nfor*'inatrlv  ."luch  review  and  action 
will  be  d-.fScult  un'il  the  mantle  of  .se- 
crecy IS  l.fted  from  the  quantities  of  ma- 
terials and  commoditie.s  m  the  so-call«  d 
national  .stockpile.  The  Ci^st  valut-  of 
thr>t'  m.itcMal-  ar.d  cumm  'dities  is  more 
than  S6  b.r.ion 

I  c  mmend  tlie  President  fur  the  ac- 
ti'  n-  K''  ha.s  directed  \Mth  re.-peet  t"  h'ed- 
eral  ,>ti)C'kpiles  and  th,e  interest  he  r:e- 
ated  It  'Aould  be  a  r..'lpful  first  step  if 
tile  .secrecy  ban  'Auuld  be  lifted,  bv  Ex- 
ecutive order  or  othrr^AL^e,  'o  the  maxi- 
mum extent  pos.^ible  coii.s.st'  nt  v.it:i  ra- 
tional st-K:urity    reciuiremenls 

As  of  ye.stcrd.iy.  'n.iisd.iv.  P^bIuarv 
1,  1962,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President 
on  tb.e  s'jbject  of  these  st<xkp;les  and 
his  press  conference  relative  to  tliem  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  pub- 
lished in  the  Record  as  part  of  thes.  re- 
m.irks,  th',-  lexi  of  that  letter. 

There  be.n:^  no  objection  tfie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  'fie  llnuiyj. 
as  follows: 

Vr  :R-     ^KY       1.      1962 

Tlv  H  'norable  .J    mn   F    Kssnuv 
p-.-.'.i.-rit  of  !'!>■   I  ""■■ri   .s'farr« 

Mr  Dr\R  Mr  VRr.sy.n  sr  Please  allow  me 
♦  1  rummcnd  you  for  the  action  you  h.i-.  e 
directed,  and  the  In'erest  you  h.ive  crea''-<i 
w.'h  respect  •  F'-ipral  stockpiles  V  ir 
[^rcs.-i  <-.  .i-ifT'-n '•■  ri't'^rPT  <~»»«i  vfsterday  to  this 
n;i*'>T  •/••■Tf    A'fl-' ':n»'d  ImS-fl 

The    J' 'in'     C    .T  :r  :  •  •  <•'>    mu     Redu.~tlnn    of 
N  >TiPssentta!  F»Ml<>r  i!   P"xp«'iidl*ures    of  which 
I    irn  chairman    has  been  rep>ortlng  monthly 
■  ii  this  subject  fur  2  years 


I  agre.'  with  your  (  Ijeei  vatlO!.s  indliaiii.k- 
wie  iK-i.t-r  th,.i  bilii  ns  i 'f  dollars  m  n>>n- 
eK^<  iitial  l-ede.'il  expenditures  may  be  rf- 
cii;it'ire<!  and  s.ivpd  tl. rough  Investigation 
review  a:-.d  arlun  with  re*pe<.t  to  the>.' 
sti  •  kpi.es 

I  he  J  lilt  comnKttJf  wa*  created  for  liie 
purpoet'  v:  investigating  and  reporting  on 
nonesjientl.i:  l-eiUri:  expenditures.  The 
comml'tee  wi:i  continue  invesilKHllng  ar.ii 
rpp'iriiiig  on  these  .-liHrkplles  U)  the  ex'.enl 
'.►lat  ti.ey  can  i)e  e^fe.  tively  reached  i  uusiuc 
if  'he  .secrecy  bnri 

iJut  etii-i  Mve  work  In  this  ar«-a  will  loii- 
tlnue  to  be  dimcult  until  the  m;intle  of 
socrei  V  iv  lii'id  fr  .m  the  ao-called  naUoLKl 
stockpile  to  the  maxim  im  limit  consiitf-i  ■ 
■A.'h  n.itli.nal  li.-.re^'  I  wiiUl  lurpe  that 
>'.  '.  cleda.-isltlc.i'.on  c  uUl  be  .irr<iMipli.s.'-.«-il 
!  .  lixcoitr."'  ra>  r  I;  w  -u-d  \>v  ai.  •»- 
'  .'••;;  -■   .    l.e.ptui  first  step 

I  iini  tirtnl'.  ronvlneed  th.i*  the  "aIimIc  ,ir«i 
r  h.  il.T.ii  ^tl«ckpl.t's  .sh>  uld  be  subje*  ted  ;  - 
(.  :.'.:.'aing  tluTi  e.^;!:  ex-unlnatlon  aJal  re- 
•.  leA-  ,11. U  t!..»t  this  .•»).  uld  be  done  pu!';i'  :y 
to  t;.e  ab.v  .ate  n..ix:!iium  ci-'iisL^tfiU  VMtli 
military  security   re(juirrnieiit.>. 

W.    ;.  !i.v  verv  best  wlsht  s 
h.i:-!.:   ...y    ;.     ur^ 

Harry    P    B^iid 

Mr  BYRD  of  ViiKHiia.  Tlie  latest 
n  tiorl  "11  .stockpile  invenloriei  published 
hv  ■}.>■  .J'i::it  C  unniittfe  on  Reduction  of 
Nui.t  j,.s<.iitial  Ft  deral  E.xpcnditures  was 
for  Uie  month  of  November  1961.  The 
report  wa>  relea,--ed  on  January  25.  1962 
A>  chairman  of  that  committ<«e.  I  ask 
iiviani'nou.s  co;.s»'iit  to  have  that  report 
piintrd  a'  thi.s  point  m  the  Record,  lo- 
e.ther  \\;th  a  nlated  statement  by  me 

Ihere  bem^'  no  objection,  the  report 
aiid  .slatenu  r.t  wen  ordered  to  be  prinU'd 
;:.  ;!.-    P^Ec  (iRP   a,s  follows: 

K?i!R'»i      '~' r    ■  kit:  r     Ir«vr  NToRif  .s      N"vrMriR 
l'»«l 

:n  rn.  ofi  i  ii  in 

II...-,   i3  11. '■  24th  ii.  a  series  of  monthly   rr- 

;i    :-,     •:.   l-ed»r,i.  st   ...kpllc   Invent^jrles  under 

;)ep  .rtineiit  .  f  Agri -ulture.  General  Serv- 

.\.l:ii.:.ibt;.it;    n,   Uepartmei.t  of  I>efenM>. 

i:.e    I>cp.tr!:i.c;,t    >  f    Health     Edurathn. 

i:.  1      \\r  fire         I',      is     f"r      the     month      if 

N      riiiiit-r     1,1''; 

r;."  rep'.ri  1-.  implied  from  ofliclal  d.tta 
.".  i),..i;.t.ties  .11, il  ..tot  Value  of  conuntxlities 
i;i  liiise  i,t..Hkpi:es  ^■,lbInllted  to  the  Joint 
e'.juunr.'.ee  ,,.•.  itedu.-'inn  of  Nonessei.tial 
Fedf.'.i;  t.\p<  :.il;t.ri-.s  by  the  agenclen  li.- 
vulved. 

The  four  a»<ei)  ;e.s  reiK>rted  that  .us  nf 
N..'.  (■.•nOer  1,  l-*tJl  l;.p  '  *.st  v.vlue  of  materi.i:'- 
In  li.e.r  s;«kpi.e  inventories  totaled  $14- 
.il)44oU(;(i  .ii.cl  .us  of  Nt)vember  30,  11*61 
li.ey  '.  ra.ed  1 1 4  J4y .6.i6.000.  a  net  decreiuse 
i.f  ♦fi.^.juH.OuU  reflecting  acquisitions,  di.s- 
i>..s.i..->,    i;ljustiiiei. tA.  e". .-■  ,  during  the  month 

TRll    r     '  UPCflRT     INVFNTORT     Rr»ALUATIf)N 

Tl.e  I)ennr*m»':.t  of  Ajn"tculture.  as  of 
June  So.  1"11  r '  .  .ii  vi.ited  the  price-support 
Inveulory    d..\«,i.Aard    by    |1 .268,51^5.000       It 
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?,hou:d   >)«■    :.    ted    th..t    rpv.iluated  cost   value  Different    units   of    measure    make    It    im- 

;..:.ires  for   the   pru  e-svippori  Inventory  and  possible  to  summarize  the  quantities  of  com- 

rTi<  ted    totals    are    not    strictly    comparable  modltles  and  materials  which  are  shown  In 

u<   corresi-Hjnding   figure*    In    previous    com-  tables  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  but  the  cost  value  flgurea 

.,,;-;p^    reports   on    the  subject.      (See   Com-  are  summarized   by   agency  and  program.  ;\s 

ini-;ee  Priii:  N'      '.■■j    ■'.   'his  series  )  follows 

Suniti'i     I  'li  insi  I  nluf  of  »tockpih    irv  '  tttrtrU  S 
In  tl.ou«in'i.s 


Apeoi  y  ;»r»'l  prorram 


HeEiim.nt  Kii'i 

III  iTJ.-.nt'  ,  I'f  ::.'iiith. 

NcT    1,  I'.*.l      \..v    :j»),  1V61 


rKfirtmrnf  cf  .^frlrtltturo 
|r ..,  vi;(.|i<.rt  pmt'rnni 

.\kTp  uiMiml  ix)niin<.xlitk*.   .   .   . 

Y  \  .'.  ir.ki  commixliiif*    Jttrateflr  an<l  critical  niaieri  li-       

T.'l.i,  I '.  [.  irtriH  ril  of  .^riu^iltiin-  

OOMni  .'-*'rvi^l•^  K  !iiiiiu<!r  ai.>n 
BIrali-ei.    in  !  .  riti(-il  ni  lU  f  l.l.,- 
^  U;i.n;il  •ill"  ki'il-  

Ii-lcrii  1-  •.  •  !ii'~  I  ..r;-T  it.  .1.      !  iii  i!.\ .  ril.>ry    ............. 

I  >rffn«'    l'"«liirti..".    .\.  1   [ififr  ill; 

.-iii'pknicnt.'i!  «t'><  ki'lli  

Siil.[>l<  ri]i-r,t'il  "t".  kptl.    -AW  '  i;t..rv  w.  I'-in-lt   

1  c't.'i',  I  i>-n<T'»    -.rvi,-.v   \  !n  ir.i^lr  ifii'n       

I '.  1  1(1  III.  Ill  ..;!).  fi  t,-«-    I   .\  il    '.1  f.  i"^-  ■ti.'  kill*' 

I  ><-I^irtin<>Tit  .'(  n.-i:t!i     K'lii  iii"i  ,    iii  ;  W.-ifin     (   ivi!  .lelt-nse  lli<«.i)c:il 
M.-kpil.'  

(inuil  Inlal ' 


Net  rt..inE>'. 

retlt-i  t.iii; 
iC'iui<i!i(>ns. 

(1lS[Vls:lN. 
;i'l]ll<:t 

ni«ni<   I  !. 


t:.,  iihuut 

M,7t» 
5.487,780 


J.'     <4(i  ,ii"l 

5.441.013 


-  $70.  ..:: 

+  13.910 


-5«,  767 


'■.  -'•(" 
!.  4V..  ..7* 


1.41.' 
1.  4M,  7:u 
1    1137.  itll 


8.  US,  573 


-4.  *:»' 
—  Vi." 

-.■i  >*4.< 


-'.'.-•41 


170.  :.•> 

M  3I,'..44e 


21. 1» 

I  7U.  s-.'7 
14   .'49.  '-V. 


4-3 


-101 


-65.904 


N'TTf      Fir: 


•iir.  1i-<!   .11  !  UiW  ni'l   I'l  1  l-    l"I.il*. 


Detailed  tables  In  this  report  show  open- 
ing inventories  at  the  lieglnning  of  the 
mjnth  In  quantity  and  cost,  transactions 
during  the  month,  and  ttie  closing  inven- 
tories at  the  end  of  the  month  Each  in- 
ventory is  shown  by  commodity  except  tlu- 
naiionai  stockpile  for  which  commodity  ae- 
taii  is  classified 

Pertinent  inf..  rmation  and  explanati.n 
are  spt  forth  in  notes  accompanying  the  n. - 
.spective  table.s  Stiitutory  authority  .md 
program  dcsoripti  >ns  lu-e  shown  in  the  ap- 
pcndi.v  to  the  rejwrt 

The  inventories  covered  by  the  rcp-.>rt  ;u-e 
Tabulated  m  det-ail  as  follows: 

Table  1  Ai^ricultural  price-support  pro- 
gram inventories  under  Commodity  Credit 
Corj.vjratiou  Department  of  Agriculture.  No- 
vember 1961.  including  agricultural  coni- 
mixl'tie-  and  strategic  and  critical  materials 
acquired  by  exchange  or  barter 

Table  2  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
inventories  under  Generai  Services  Adminis- 
tration, November  1961.  Including  materials 
in  the  n.itlonal  stockpile.  Federal  Facilities 
Corpir.ition  tin  inventory.  Defense  Produc- 
tl  )n  Act  purchase  program,  the  supplemen- 
tal stockpile  of  materials  acquired  by  ex- 
change or  barter  of  agrlculttiral  commod- 
ities, etc..  and  inventory  In  transit  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile 

Table  3  Civil  defen.se  stockpile  Inventory 
under  the  Department  of  Defense.  Novem- 
ber 1961. 

Table  4:  Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 
Inventory  under  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education    and  Welfare,  November   1961. 
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iin 


'  I  KS 


i  !,•    !  >•  j.iutini  nt  ..f   \Kni  ul'ur. 

!'•  vrsni  wi  1  nii!:iii...ill\  I  1^1' 
III  •'<',•!■  ln■.IMllc^.^  r<in,ii.ii'lll<-'  '.  i 
U'lii.  lo  in.T"T».s<  ii.'irk.  lHMIit\  <•: 
I'.'iiiii.i^.li!  iiT.  af  I  k'rr.ti[M-.!  iiH'tfr  I !,. 
■  I '■■^u-n.'Ui-'l  ii.int.ii.^i' ,        iil!)'rii. 
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l.fin*?-  till  O'l.l'  ii!  "'  IN'  ii'liiniii.-  fi.^  fi.ll(»  s 
■  ftch  coiLrmxliu   m  lh<*  form  in  wliicli  it  e\L-I^ 

V.   |.<'»n  iiriw-t^^'-'i  aft'T  aoi)Ul''inon  \i\  the  ('(irixirfi 

'.(•  iiiMki    I  hi  II,  viiHiiMe  for   pruciaiii  oijllen      1  lie 
il'l'ii'i  I  liili  'intuii.r  >  ^iihrlHs.-i.'inilicri.^  !v>  "Ha.'^it. " 

.nl'M.-li  .     nil  I  "  K  vclmnge  " 


It  i.f  rr,(.a.*Mr'      1  ti.     .pplMil'l'    unit  ii-.'l  in  the  .sct'.iuritinp  rtcoi'l."  an  i  reinvts 
i.f  '  !if  I  '.iriHif  ■uimi 

lii\ .  nt.w.  t«'viiiiiliii;  u(  iiii.lit  1  Vii  •"lil.x  In  imiiIiNt  of  unit*  Costviilu'  Kepre 
»•  i.i-  io|Ui.-it  I'lii  (s>»t  [■lu>  or.J  uf  an>  iiaekasin^  lU  pri«»Te-inK  iHTturnK .!  after  soiiiiisi 
ii.'ii  \'-'Hii»i'ion  ii.-'t  for  eoniino.liiii.*  «torfl  in  cdiiiiin-rrial  »arehouM>.  acjuireil 
(r  '111  inn  viippori  Imtii-  or  imriha^e  Hk.T''«'ineni«,  is  ci-ti'Tall}  the  amount  .lue  on  the 
1.  .in,  •  VI  In  linn  inl<ri~i.  or  I  ho  imri  hi4.-i  H^rii'mi'iil  M-ttW-nient  value  nf  the  rfininio<lit  y. 
phis  mo  mtTiKsl  »iu'h..u--i  itia/kii-s  !kv-iiiin.-l  l.\  ilio  (■(»r[«)ralion.  Aeiiui.-^ition  iieit 
for  i^'iiMi;..  lull-  -Lif'!  ■•\i  fmf.)-.  ■i(i|uir'-'l  from  priei'  "ui'iiDrl  loan.''  or  pureha'-e  ajrre*', 
i!i.  n'  -  1-  c  ii'T'ill .  I  h'  1.  mil  .1'  pur'  h.ti.-!'  Htrti  inent  ^liiliineut  vnliie  of  the  coin  iik)' lit  y 
I  I  .-  I."-  I  Mr  I'll  il  .-o-i-  '.f  ..himniiiK  .l.|i\i'r>  in  >tor:n:e  or  on  Ikku.)  cut?  fur  ■■hiprnent 
In  -s.u'Ai'.'  y-ir  I  1. 1 1 ',!.-'■»  (r  )ni  ii.i'iinri  ml  vi  n  lor^.  acnubltion  coft  L<  the  purrha.s< 
prii»'  \ '■•iiii-ilinn  i>.^t  if  iiiiPri.Hh  noiiiir.'l  ltir"ii(.'li  tiarter  is  the  rvchaiipe  viiliii  of 
tl).'  niai'TiMli  visi'.l  in  ih'  i-otilraet- 

K!,'ii»*!i  lilt..  W  :if  I  lioiiNi-  s«n|rniin!-.  pr(><-<-vinv  aiel  or  pafkapiiiK  cost-^.  evehanut* 
111  I  "ip  f.rv  n.  '  U  :ir<  tioii..<  ^itl'-niints  mrliil.  the  net  ililTi'renc**  in  i|UantitN 
ail  1  ..r  \  ihn  n  |T'-~i  iilfl  t  \  tlir  net  of  oVit.I<1|\  i  rK-;.  preiniiiiiis.  un'lerili  liveries,  ftn.l 
'll'<.i>iini--  iri-iiiir  fr..ni  iiiovirninl  of  (uniiiio-iilles  I'rooessinp  anil  or  jMukajfinK  costs 
bl!  lU'l'  .Jill)     u-ti  ojsli  incuxnsi  t'y  tta  (.'uriKiratioii  after  atsniLsitioii  of  coimno'lities. 


Kirlianires  re[ire^nt  the  net  cliaiic  in  iinn'it  \  an!  m  value  for  inventor  ii-s  exchanpel 
or  in  pr.Ki-ss  of  exchsnpe.  On  c<iiiii.|<-lel  evclian^'i*.  the  change  in  value  represrnt> 
■  lilTirentiaL--  iiie  to  li>o!Uion.  'jiiaiilv.  ;\n.l  nuMntllv.  I'nprocissetl  coniiuoilitio  re- 
iiiuM-'l  from  invent'iry  for  conversion  or  priK-t'S.sinn  on  a  contractual  or  fee  ba<b  an.l 
e\(  lii.imp  cfin'litional  sale?,  are  iiulule.!  a.'^  a  reduction  of  inventory.  I'rocfssel  ooin- 
ii!o.  iiiie<  !»c.;iiire.!  a.s  s  r.--ull  of  thi.~  conversion  or  propi's^sinp  are  incluiloil  ils  an  a'liitiun 
III  iiivenl.ir> 

.\ci|iit«ltions  \=  reflecteil  in  aeoouiitini;  recori-  lin'i  reports;  aiiil  incluiii-s  eoin- 
iiio'litio  acniuri-'l  t  y  .ieliver\  of  colliteral  securinc  loan.s,  oommoilitii*.  piircha.*el 
iiii'ler  p'rms  of  purchn.s<'  apTi.<ini  nis.  ctniiiTiiKlitii-s  purcha.se«i  liiroctly  from  proilucrs 
i.r  pr<K^.;v.^.ir*  tv;  a  [iirl  of  the  support  o|»'iation  hut  not  un.iiT  purchase  ap'i'eini'nls, 
fUi  1  proo-N.-^s!  oiir.nKxIities  afiiiire.l  t.\  purchast.?  which  ofTset  coniitional  ^aJiN  of 
iinpr(n''-v.i  .1  (tininiolilii-s  from  inv.ntor\  The  c<t.;t  value  of  acnuLsitions  is  itesiTiN't 
i.ii  ler  the  I  \plsnafion  of  the  co«t  vilne  of  inventory. 

disposals  .^«  reflivtcii  in  actxiunime  retxirils  aiiil  reixirts.  Inventory  transactions 
cnerally  are  recsir  l.".!  on  the  husi^  of  triui.sfer  of  title.  Disposition  coiiimilniein-^  are 
not  refli-cti-.!  in  the  acciunts.  ("o<t  V'lliie  Hrpro^'ntj;  scquLsition  cost  plus  cost  of 
:in>  iiackiteini:  or  proa^ssinc  iHrforincl  after  acijui^ition.  computed  on  the  hasis  of 
sviratie  unit  etr^i.  fost  alk>ca!i-'i  to  (•oniiiimi.lei  coniino<IUiPS  removed  from  priiv- 
'Upport  mveiitoriis  i-;  eomputeii  on  thf  hiisi-.  of  national  average  unit  cost  of  the  oom- 
iiio.lity  a<-<iiiire.|  from  the  ol  |.'-t  crnp  >i'ar  for  which  any  quantity  remains  in  the 
inventorv  sasiunt"-.  ("o.--t  allo<-ati'  i  to  j  lentirieil  commoilitles  Is  computeil  on  the 
t.!V-is  of  averace  unit  cost  for  tlie  i  !•  ntifii-i  (Top  year  as  reflected  in  tlie  reconis  of  the 
i.l!ic«'  ac<Muniinp  for  tin   inventorv. 

Inventorv.  en  I  of  ii.inih.  f'lo-inc  invintory  after  tnuisaction.s  for  the  month  have 
hii'n  applic'l  to  the  ii.v.  iitorv  ;.;  th.'  t..'i.'iimiiii:  of  ttir  month. 


|In  thousiin.lsl 

I'llll  of  111.  i-ure 

Invi'iitory.  Iiecinning  of 
month.  Nov.  1.  P«.l 

Transactions  durinp  the  month 

Inventory,  end  ol 
month,  Nov   30, 

ProftTHni  .iiwt  <-i>ti)nioillt> 

All]  us 

Until  Ls 

.^cijuisiiions 

DisfH^sals 

l'.*il 

1 

1 

tjuantitj- 

Cost  vulue 

Quiui- 
Uty 
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value 

Quan- 
Uty 
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Quan- 
tity 
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tity 
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value 
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Pound...  

liale                ..   - 
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+2.783 
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-" 
......... 

-4,702 


'"-^467" 

IM 
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4.^287 

J151.116 
1.539 

-5' 

43.  .'x.t4 
45,287 
5 
(') 

2,783 

47 

3,772 

129 

64 

3,661 

$64,592 

1,539 

1,346 

2 

702 

5 

578 

1,383 

310 

2,076 

1,472,845 

27" 

1,449 

"'i7,'262" 

617 

2,648 

ji,h7>>.  isr. 

I'l'Mi'ii.  1  \tr:i  loin;  •■laple 

32                K~iS 

7.  vn 

< 'I'tton.  upl.iiiil        ..      

ri-.iliut  tiiitter 

.       .do..... 

Pound     

1,449 

24.'.,  29l> 

245.  'iSS 

I'r. Hints,  f.iriiierv'  stock 

I'i-.ini;t>.  -Iieileil . 

liui'    iinlleil 

....do 

do 

Hundredweiifht. 

do 

Pound 

20,719' 

.■187 
2,612 

3,322 

5,909 
12.187 

47 
3,22C 

5 
4<i3 

890 

2,'7fi<;i 

5,416 

11,877 

IdluKTO . 

a,  651 

2,  076 

Se*'  footnotes  at  ond  of  table. 
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Table    1    ^Agricultural   price-support    pro-.-im    xnventnr.e.'i    undrr    Cu-rxn.MhVi    Cmlil    r<v /.- Wi-n.    I>,p.irlrn,nl    of   A  .jnrulturr,    \,n>nJ„r 
1961:   Including  agriculturnl  c>"'iru.,i:h^».  and  ftraUmr  and  mlicnl  mnt''r:'ih  nai'ii-'d  hy  eirhannr  «t  harUr      (  onliriufML 
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Total,  stratt'tiic  anl  critical  materials 
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S,  441.1*13 

'  c*<«-  *()|-n<l.i,  p  Ifi,  fornotfs  rrbthijr  to  rcportlnfr  of  .strategic  and  critical  niaterwis 

rp<iu;.-'  ■!  r.y    \cliikngeor  ^!  krt>r  of  agricultural  commod)ll<>s. 


Not*.— FigiiriA  .in  Mun<lc4|  an«l  m.iy  not  add  tototah. 


T.Mii.i-.  1  Sirahgic  und  rrilual  runli  r  i.tl^i  i '.  ■  f-ziu^u  .<  u'i.;.r  (Itnenil  Strticef  .{drt<iiiintr<iti<>n,  \ot  etuhtr  Iftfit :  I  net  ud  ii<ii  vi'i'i  •  m!^  m  iKr 
ti.itiun.iii  *><>rkpde.  h'^drru^  F.icui'is  (  ./r/.o'-.ia.'/  '.-i  !'ii^nUiry,  D«ftn*e  I'rotlurlton  Acl  purchnnr  pn>^ratn,  (he  suppli  '•  ■  n'  i'  f'.'rkpiU 
of  mnU^n     <    icquf'-.l  by  '.rc^nnQr    c  '«ir  ■  -    /  rjy   ,        i.r  il  connni^liUex,  eir  ,  nml  inventory  in  trunsit  from  Conirtutdity  (>»./r  ('>■'  pnrti- 

1.1, >n  til  In.    <  i  I) pir  riif  nlii^  .</.«"«,  oi. »■ 


KMT  VS  V  1 


MOTES 


I- 


'Tcx*s  arc  al.«  madr  fTOtn 


Thf   |■^'l..■r  i'  ^.  rvi<-(Hi  A  ]i:,iriistriti< 


Ifflne^  'b>>  mntrnt  of  the  columns  as  fbnov9: 


. .( J,  .%j 


-  t.'. 


nf 


.ai  1  the  minerals,  metals,  flben 


Pr^ifirr  aii-1    iri.rrio<lit>     Mci;':?'. 
and  oil>   n'iuir"<l    iniler  !.?:•   [nkmnj 

'"r;:"      (  ri,,-i<i.-.       1  hf   -'.i^  l.rnl   wi 
oils    IftiTTiiin   .1  :<    )  f  D'.i    ■'.■.H[i1lf  ■:; 

Invi-ri'iiry,  t^iflfininir  o'  r;..  .nth     i  >!  .■■i;ntr  . 
mutpn,!.  HI  ston^'.    a  the  b<c'.nnlni.'    •    'f  e  lu  . 

Adju^'menLi     !;■  iirpaen!.-  inrrwi  t  . 
ot^u•^  thiin   ln(Tf-.i.s«-s  from  :n  (jiilsiuor.  -  i;r  tl«-<T. 

fniru  Ihcfr,  losMiiriirr.  .1  ■**.;. ..in  'rin^it  to  .ifclii  i..  .'■'■:Ui"ri,  rriiiwkine  fr'in  ■ty  tyj><- 
of  ii.tit.iituT  til  wHtticr.  '  I'l  •!'■•  ■  irion  of  a  low-^nlc  material  to  ii  iiiehpr  ersdf,  and 
the  ri'iiin.i  '.f  ni.itiTirt.  fiT  ^ii::;  .;(;,r  iri'l  testine  purt^oses.  Incr»'B'«-si«'cur  from  return 
of  ri.il  u-r  ,1.  ;  r.v  ...lisiy  reiix.v.  ■!  .r  vi.'nplmg  itri'l  testirnr  purixisesi  and  from  quantities 
ri'ifu..;  i'  -ti'Ti^'i'  .(.cjiti'itH  :r;  .v  f-.s  of  (iimntlfi.-^  '  i!!.-.l  dy  the  contractor.  A  new 
eh. 1:1.1:1.  iii.i..\<i.-.    ;  tJitni.iter.i..^  may  cause  an  .:    -■  ,  ■     r  decrease  where  the  weights 


isiire  of  mtoani.s 

:  itaLs,   t.i<-i 

•ire 

■  '..ry  .t:  '.-n-rii.,    , 

.u.tily  (1:1  1    i'<l 

.■  i.iif  •.-■.: 

'■•T       •           /  ..f  ni.it 

•Tia.  in    ■  V  i.u 

i-i-c  fri-    di.sj«sal.s. 

l>.-<r'    ..  .-r 

are  liosrd  .m    '  <     ' 
flndlags  uf  ail  :  1 

Arrinl.^lt1nTi  K  .r  I'l.  N  I'.vij  --!.  ki.  a"!  !  >•  <• -^r  IVo'liirtlon  Art  »c<in;  .'lorK 
tnclu'le  "i*m  'Tuirki't  :i':'-'-'^  i-*-*  *•  ■>  •  "i  '  •  '• -e*  in'r-i.lrparttnenta!  transfer!)  ii  tour- 
k'-t  or  .!(  :  '!-<•>!    vil-ic    >t   11 f  rr\'-.fiT     'rin»;<'rt.i?K>r   to  nr»l  permiuient   -t-'nige 

.-;.•!   -I      I  '  cr...".]  v':i/   .i;i,i    ;  T'HT,..:'H-   ™.«t   In    iivmiling   niat^rtals.     l'>r    the 

.„.[,.  .,..,,...,._,  ,,,„  I,  •  ,.  I,-, J, .;«••■  T'^  /I'-l  1  !'■  I'-f  n-trliet  vanie  or  CCC's  acfpii^itlon 
rt  11'   w  r;i<  fit  v'  >  '  *'.'  W' wt*r  '\*  f. rnr  'if  t'-iTr*'*^  fnim  <  '*  "f ' 

I'lsimsii  '  ,'si  of  •liscxisn:'*  art' fnlr'ii.itf^l  at  thi-  nviTHiff  unit  prfee  of  Iru.'t.'Mtv 
i-iH' 'if  ri  ■  .1  '-.■T, '■•  vf'ii4-'-v  K"!- t' ••  n<»ni>TT\: 't'M^kpili- inrriTtory  dl.'T'Osaiv  i-<'ii~i>t 
'  ,.ilr  .'  •  .'-111-  •'  I'  ''Y  ihrir  rmtiirr  w"!iM  'IrtnTor'itf  !f  held  tn  ^tor^ge  Un  l.-rikM  hi 
I'f  lioie  riii  1.  «ili  ..;  Hi.iJpn  il-'s  that  hnvc  t.<>«-n  'litiTTntnnI  to  I*  ohinlete  or  eires>  li.  the 
ne«».ls  of  (toveriinietii  K'lr  the  I)efeii'i«-  I  ■•■  '.■.■  CKiD  Ai-t  inreulory  fliim— ti  ooii.-i~t 
of  Siile  of  riKiterutb  that  have  tieeii  ijeterni:'..  •;  '...  1  >  t.lti  li  tr  iir  eiceaj  U<  tlie  nie'l-  "f 
(iovernnieiit 

Inventiiry.  end  of  month:  Closing  invinli.ry  rtpn-xiit.-.  'iiLvntity  aii'l  cr>).t  of  mat.  r.al 
In  storage  at  the  end  of  the  accountlnK  (.erto.l. 
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T'^Bi.K  2.  Striiligie  and  critical  tiialerinls  inventories  tinder  General  Services  Adminislralion,  Xurcuihcr  1D61:  Including  matfrirds  in  !'  e 
natiomU  tlockpiie,  Ftdtral  Facilities  Corporation  tin  inverdory,  Defense  Production  Act  purchrw^c  jirograjt:.  the  supplemcnlid  stockfi'r 
of  materials  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter  oj  agricultural  coimnodilnx,  tie,  and  inventory  in  tranxit  front  Coimnodity  Cndit  C'/r/.'-.  .;- 
turn  to  the  tupplrmental  stockpile — Continued 

[In  thouMimi.s] 


I'liifraii.  ai.'l  foiiiiinxJity 


Cnlt  of  mea-^ure 


Inrertory.  I.eirtnnincof  L 
month.Nov.  1,  IWjI     i 


Tranaoctions  during  ttit-  riaonth 


A'ljustnienls 


Af'iui.'-itiona 


Disposals 


Inventory,  r:id  f  f 
month,  Nov .  on. 

yjti 


Qnartity      Cost  Ta!ue  ■    Quan-   1     Cost 
I      Uly      I    value 


Qutoi- 
Uly 


Cost     1    Quan- 
\alue    ,      lity 


Cost 
value 


Quan- 
tity 


NMli.iniil  M.«  V|ii''    T"! 
}  i-i!rral  !  .11  .lil.e-  C    r;  . 


Cla.'.'^ir:. 'M.  tiilloTT.ittfd' 
:ili  .1.     'J  .  I,:),  l:n 


I'lfcn-te  I'rodiM  tmii  .Vi  t 

Al'i'i  itiuin  _ . 

.^M.■  ■  ir.-.  (  nr\  -I  Hie   .- 

liniinltr.  uieUti  fcrixit',  JmUimmm  t>f«'. 

11.  r \ '  _ - - 

iM-iniith    .    -  ■ 

( 'l.riiirltj-    iDi  lailurvlc  iJ  grvlc 


I  i.n^'  ton 


.    .-"iKrl  ton 

J  ^t.i.rt  dry  tno... 

. .   I>ori*  dry  tun 

short  ton 

.  I  I'ound 

J  Short  dry  tin... 


.1  tS.OSS.MG 


5,247 


+  t8   ;-. 


$7W 


(') 


835 


('•>4>«i(       

( '<.)uii.!'.le..-. 

C-Pi-cr.    

( 'rji.iite 


1  i'uuiid.. 

.   .   .do 

t-liort  ton 

.   .   .do 


HiiorT^ar.  w  Ki  ^1  ,.it .short  dry  UiD. .. 

Iiend  ^  ....   Short  ton 

Miin(::»ru-^.  1  stitry  pru'lr.  «yiitn<lic  'iioii'le  .   '   short  dry  t<on... 

.M. ill  It  .ill"  •^■.  n.(  1.1,  iir|t:f  11:  ^T  I'le   -    . .  .do 

M«ii,  m«r<roTH»'  1  ..«  k  ««Hi  tilin (  I'ouiid 

Niikil , <lo 

I'ilii.duini TroyouiK*. 


liiin  1  alt  I.  riMilije 

l\i:lili'         - 

'I  lll.I.li.IC 

'llK.r.iini. 

Iitni.min . 

Tiini:.^(4-a 


Pound 

.■^hort  dry  ton. 

I'oUIl'l 

.do 

siiort  tun 

I'ound 


TOK 

l.l.Sl,  i 

- ,  213  ; 

11', '.24 

»l 
-II 

h  ; 

4  ( 

.\12.-  I 
fi.  3.V.' 

11'.,  <j.'l 

1  I 

Ci,lis>  ; 

l..'2(l  I 

My  I 

7'J,  7S.S  ! 


■.   .    1'  !.■.  -   . 

1^,    ll.?-  .. 

1.2.^.'.  '-. 

3,^,  s-J.'  -. 
.'2,110  .. 
.M,73'  -. 
•  '-'.  *>4»     . 

'.'.  ysi    - 

i,:i'.<4  ... 

a. i>3».  -. 

2.  .".24  ... 

l><',o2'^     -, 

as.  23'J    . . 

lii|,2-.-J  '., 

177  '.. 

I  .."tS 


(') 


1,849 
"'""24' 


Co.^t 

VlillK' 

$i\(lS'i,  .VlT) 
4,  V.2 


C) 


t.24  I 
100 


ly 


341 


G,  44y 


5,413 


0,734 

42 

172.  s^,^ 
32." .  4> 


buL>t«>Uii,  IjVA  cuniino<:iUrs 

JJftctiine  took  UiVi'Ltlory 

Ui  sturaiM  --- 

f>Il    IfftOC      

UB  tttatk 


1.4M. '-'W' 


2,213 


e,  137 


Tool   ... 

-Jo.. 

do... 


(M 


- 

3. ',*<. 

'                3y 

rn 
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20 


4.  I '24 


gubtuUi,  I  >I'  \  niailiine  liv.U ' 

ToUi,  I'<-i.m.<  rrL,i'.iicti<>n  Act ' ' [     l,4S!s.674  I.. 


t^iippienieiital  sl.'i  k;  ;'i    ' 

Aluniiiiiuii  I'li'lr.  fuM-I.  (Tii'le   

.^Iltllllo^y.  iiiclrti 

Ash«Ui»,  ani'«1te 

A>l'e,»l'>.'*.  (hr>>i"iri'' 

.^-lK"<I<  g,  iT"<i'!i>i:U'    

Haimte,  nil  IhI  rr\.'i  .  J  mi. 11 1-1  1  \  |k'.  .  . 

T!.iiMi'e,  metal  jrm.li.  I'lirit.nm  t>|»" 

l*eryl - 

IMsoiuUi 

(^'.IIllUIll 

Ct T'lritc.  f  I  I  I. now  iCDkle     .    

I    It'  In;  !e.  Iiiil.illiiri-iml  rriidr. 

Chr'itriitr,  rcfnMi  ry  rri'lf 

C'.lAlt _.    " - 

(■..lonuuiiii'   

('■  liinihite 

C     PIKT -. 

I  'iniii'iii't,  lii'lii-i  r  i-i!,  l"i'r  1      

Iiiani"!.'l,  liidit'ilriil,  •■l.'i  ••<   

Kliii'r^ jmr.  M'I.I  k:r:i. Ir    

Kill'  r^pur.  iiie(»:!'.ri:l<-a'.  kra. li-. , 

<  .npl  .!<  .  11:1  tur'.:,  Ci  \  l.'ii.  aiiw'ri.l.cii"!  liimii 

I'-liii-      [ 

I-ej4d 


.Short  ton 

'  do 

■ do 

'   Sliort  dry  ton  . 

.stinrt  ton , 

I>one  dry  ton.. 

' do  

I  sliorl  Ion 

'   Potmd 

I do. , 

Short  dry  itiu. 

....do 

do 

I    I'ound 

l.ong  dry  U>n.. 

I'otmd 

•  Short  Ion 

Cunt    

do   

hiion  dry  ton 

do 

■ do 

I'ound 

'   Short  ton 


M 'i;  i"ti  e^-e,  |.iiitir\  j-rh.l''. 
Mai.t';u.i-~e.  1  I  iii..r:il  in.iir 
M  ;ir:Kiii.r-.<ie.  d  '  ii  I'lil  /ri.'.r 


iinrii t^liort  dry  ton. . 


IM" 
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M  III;  i-ni!  I've.  T!i(  toiuri'^cii;  rrul'-     ... 


.'^Iiort  t'ln 

.Short  drv  ton. 
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i'ound. 

..  do 

do 

do 

Iroy  "uncF. . . 
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.Mii-i,  n;!i^'t'\    Il    filiii 

.\l  U1».   mC.SiMN  ,Il    -pl.I.ll.KV    _ 

Mlr-n,  phi' T'^'pile  » pill' liipi.  _ 

Pa  Flail  lum    

IViiarU  rryMHt- 

Kan  earlits .-^hort  dry  ton 

Itut' riilimi   .    Tr"TOtince.. 

l;iii  li-     ,     ... ."^hort  ton 

.'ielptimm 

Mlit'iii  c»irtAi<l«,  cruiii.. 

'1  iUiUil.tr    . , 

'l'''oriiim  nilrili 

Tin    

'I  Uaniiiin   

'i  liUSSttJl 

Ziiir , 

Total,  sui->f>k*nimtalstorLpile 

T'  Lil,  C14J11  raJ  SirMtfs  .\  linUii^tnition... 


Pound 

Sliort  ton 

Poitnd 

....do 

iyODL-  ton. 

f-h<jri  ton 

I'uund 

Short  Ion 
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13 
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l,4y7 
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f» 
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11 
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43 

1 
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"to  I 
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2^-f 
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iif; 

s 
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4.  (<>3 
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3.  7:<«t   

fj.]ht.     

:2>i.4ai!  , 

22,  .3.S7     

3.  .34S     

10,  9»".7  1 

14.47fi  1 

217.  KfC     

4.  S*.l    

-.  l*'-'  , 

7.r'»  I 
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-^  13 

-^21 
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20 
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802 

3,  170 

2 

23 

ysi; 

2.'-,,  213 

10,  f^-24 

124 

3C 

20 

S 

4 

3.126 

6,378 

110,  5(,'2 

6,0h6 

IS 

1,531 

M9 

■J2 

70,7^0 


40t'.,  ys.'; 

2.  l'i.3 

l-,  li'.H 

1 ,  27y 

'.2 
3.".  sv) 

.'.2,  nil 

fay.  ■224 

y.  ^'<t) 

1 .  3'.4 
3.11.3'; 

2.  .'24 
1  s  i.  HA 

3a,  .'.7'J 

1-7 

'..'.S 

2.  72.1 

y,  734 

42 

172.  SI  1^ 
32.".  4'.S 

1,  4SI.  72t; 


3,  '."■'1 

3y 


4.005 


I !   1.1M.  731 


(') 


7.3W.S 

y. '.."«( 

117.  .Ml 

2y.  s,<l 

1,  .'■<»; 

341 
231 

,^s,  i-,7»', 
f..  <,r."f; 

2,  S«l3 
4,  W, 

174.  12S 

3,  44'. 
i.ys 
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-l.'i 

•IV. 

—  0 


-1^424 

-  1 1 .". 
-p,. 

-ri:<-. 


4s4  . 

y,  .s72  . 

1 .  u<»y  . 

2.42-7  I. 

i:i<*'  I. 

1   <107 

1,11:1  '. 

X^.  232  ' . 

21  I. 

V.  y.">4  1. 

lo,  4JH  . 

2s.  l.'«l  . 

1.".,  tvT  '. 

7W,  .582  . 


-  1 


1,  (Ct7.  S9S  ' 

8,  tSin,  "^M   ' 

I 


-11    '.. 

"Vii'i" 
-^33 !.. 

-T  42   I.. 


3,008    ... 


12,291 


178 
13 

y 

6 

s 
3. 1  sy 

1,H7 
II 

i,4y: 

t..  '■<« 

iTy 

].3y4 

177 

],(r77 

r,h 

3^y 

11 

3.  SU) 
11,  511 

570 

43 

1 

242 
222 

7(1  I 

3y  I 

2.307  i 

p,  ! 

2fi3 
27 

4.  s2<. 
.'.03 

:.4s 

S2 

1.'. 
10 

iifi 

K 

4,  0«i 

8 

S 

4,  49;-l 

c24 


22,715 

ti.  yM 

2, 1  "iti 

3.  739 

2.310 

4y.  J'.4S 

2>.  .VO 

22.  .iiil 

3.  :«H 
111, ',11.7 
14.470 

217,  :-(t.2 

4.  ytil 
2.  Itl9 
2. 1 -St) 

7s2 

7,  398 

y.  ii.'23 

147,  4yH 

2y,  Id."; 

1 .  .'.00 
.■41 
231 

,%•>,  •71) 
7.  3  4y 

2.  7>.S 
4. 1121.) 

174.  :vi3 

3.  44rt 

212 
f.,  2213 

4S.5 
y,  s72 
1 . 1  ".'J 
2.  4.>7 

.VIO 

1.(1)7 

1.II71 

.a,  221 

21 

9.  y"* 
I'l.  404 
.:.  :'.i9 

1.".. '.27 
7y,  ."i92 

1,107,931 


I  &,f.li;.,573 


>  !>•  SI  than  .'iOU. 

'  .se«- a|>|«'nclii,  p.  16,  for  noli*  rrlulin?  tn  ihc  rrportinjj  of  .'ilralcgit  and  critical malc- 
niilk  ac<piin'd  hy  ixchfuigi  or  barter  ol  agi li-ultural  comnvidltles. 


XOTK.— Figures  iirt  rciur.dcd  and  niay  not  ad.l  to  totals. 
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I  nit   i>f  iin-H.-iir>' 

i-umipii-iili'  .:r"Up- 
lllViI;(,ir  \    Mitn! 

Ir  1^  ni  r  f>Ti-it  !<■  u 
!!;■■.    ir iMiKiM'' 

Iiivi'tilor \  i'<i.«t   V 
tiir-.    '■s>iiili>ill .    r 

Ill'llt'''!    h\    tiC'lUlM 


r\(;i,K  .'.        (  ivil  drftnut  sttickptif  initnliny  un 

(if  1  '•  f>  ii~i     lit'n'->  !l  '    .<!.!'  Ill  I'f  It"'  cohlliili-  H.*  fcll<iu> 
till"''-"!-  urnuii^  "f  ni«n\  'HIT'  r>'nt  Item.'*. 
Sliiiviii  .inl>   for  .ni^iiinr nil.'  -iipply  unit.s    not  f<tksil)l«'  for  oIIht 

i!\  >li.,«ii  .riU  -..r  III-  ii.  ;!i.  !i-iin»h  '■n(lin«'«'rint(  supply  units 
]  liiniL^h  liW'iiit)  rviir---  111  the  .jIIht  wriiriuxlit  >  innuiw  tx-o^ii^*' 
■  Kroups  of  iiiHin  lir'-rnr  it>-iii«  To  rf|Kirt  iim»ntili«ti.  it  wul  1 
mirinToij>  •liiT'Triii  itfii!- 

hIii.-  iK.llikT  v:ihi.  fiiiir.-  1.  I  iiiiii.xlitH's  in  the  stiwkpiU'  invm 
t'.ci  tli.ir  iriiia!  r(i,st  I  !n  -|i,<kpilf  invt-ntory  L<  gt-m-rHlh  luig 
(1(111  ii(  I  r.iv.riirnriit  i>\c'»'>vs  proiKTty  vnttwiut  rfimburs»nn'nt  In  tM<' 
iici.-s  1  (if  vhIik-  ,L<.tiiriu''l  t.)  tliHM-  tiiatt-rmb  is  1 1  ori>fiiml  ii<-<|iii>i 
.  ii)  t^stinml'.l  i-iifiit   rmirkri  \aliif  of  it'iiis  in  similar  njnilition. 


(itr  tht    I >'  f)art'n.  Ill  fj   />._'- r,-.  .   \iHembrr  I'.t'U 

or  (3>  a\.Tit«(.'  unit  ciwt  of  Identiml  >»r  «iinllw  itrms  |>tin  i.«.-'- 
■iti«-ki>lUn|t.  (t()V.Tnni»'nt  <mi»-w.  pr<>p«Tl\  H<'<|iiir>-<l  t.\  riiii 
v.iliir  wiumi  to  Itii-  iniK.iint  of  Iti.-  fair  v  iliif  r.iiiit.urs4Miiiii  n 

A'tjil.Htineiil^     Ki-pn-x-iil  liivftiturv  (km  iiiK  i»'l)il«tiin  iir«  r«*-. 
of  f1i«-<l  avi-rii«>'  unit   |ttiif>.   tf*ii^f>r-  of  ii.fniiKxllt  «•>  'lom 
another,  '-tr  .  iliiriiiK  iti<'  tn<>nlti 

Ai-<|iiL<ltion-'  Maliiiafc'  pliio'l  in  invciitiir>  •liirlnr  llw  rn. 
iiivrnliiry  of  itfin-'  privi<>ii.s|>  nl.-*'-''!  from  iiiv.iil<>r>  fm 
statf'l  in  tt-rni.-*  nl  actual  oiPl'"  "I  ll"'  ixuninixlllK-* 

1  iLs (><«<» bi    Mat'Tial-  r'-niovtil  from  iny<iilor>   ■liiniik-  H- 
n  |.Ti.s«<l  from  inventory  for  rrwwkinit.  r\v      \'t\w-^  *hii\ni  ii 
rout-' 

Invintory,  fw\  of  montti  CU^init  invtnlof>  nflif  Iran  n.  i 
Ntii  appli.-*!  lo  tin  iny<iilory  at  Ih.-  (HKinnin»t  of  tfir  nionili 
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(In  ibousuMlal 


Coinnioiiity 


RnKint-trini:  -iiK-kptle  fMUrtM  VHMrStara,  ptunpe, 

rhloriniitor^.  purif^iTs,  pJiK'  .nul  fittinpi) . 

('h<:i  ic-;il  in. I  hioloKi<-il  cijuipnii'iit  

H  ii!i<  InvM  ll  f'luiiicrent  „ 


'rotal,  rivii  iir'iii^y'  -trwfcptir.  I>«partin«nt 
of  IJefetw- 


InvcotOTy,  iMfliiuliiK  of  | 

month.  Not   1,  IWII      ' 


TraBMcUoiM  dorlnc  the 


th 


Unit  of  ni>  iksurc 


Quantity 


IO-niil«  units 


C) 


Cost  rahM 


Adjustnirntit 


Quaa- 
Uty 


T*lu« 


fi 


:.    1 


ai.iv 


1 

-%\t 
-ll 

-w 

AojuisitioiM 

I)l!ltMlMlb 

Qoan- 
Uty 

Coat 
vmlue 

tt»y 

^O^t 

▼»ilJ.' 

$1 

•5 
<164 

199 
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I'lMiitiirv  ,  I  ml  of 
n.iiiild.  N'  V    *i, 

l'.».l 


Quan 


{*) 


V  ilUi- 


21.133 


1  Us.s  lh.in  VX) 

^^rlult.^  til   ithcr  FV.liri!   it'i'iii-  vul  t'l  ^tatts 
'•inuit-i  to  otIiiT  Knliri:   it:i!ii  •  <  :uiil  to  Stnt. -^  in  tin  amount  of  $162,976,  ari'l  iii- 
Vi'iitnry  »rit«'<<tT  of  tl.llfil. 


NoTi.-  FlKuris  ar«  roancird  wkI  may  not  add  to  total". 
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»■  \  I'l    V  V  \  !i  i|'.>       N'  'IKS 
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ll  .. 
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riifii 

'.                               iltltT 

I ';<•    1 '(•piiniT..nt    of   Ilr.illh.    Kilucalion.  unil    Well. in 
{•iiiiiiMi.s  a,^  fiii|ii\*^ 

(  HiiiiiiiHiit  V     <'i'ni(KKifp  proups  of  nmny  ililTcrt-nt  iteni.- 

I  ml  of  iif  L^iiri'    >hii\»ii  onh   for  hoKiutal  funttional  unltji,  not  '■ 
c»iiii[H)site  irr"U(.> 

lin»>iitiir>  ri.vt  V  liiir  1  hf  'loll.ir  viiluc  flpurt■^  In  tiie  civil  lU-fen.***  f  ■ 
Invciit'iry  ri'Mn  t  •■SM-nt;  ii!y  tfw  Hven»ff  a<i|iiiMtliin  costs  |<»r  unit  of  1 1  • 
Nil  trHiu-iiKirt.itii-n.  lU-luiTy,  or  storage  rtist.s  .ire  Included. 

\.l.'ii.sii!n-iiis     Kii.r    .iifi  incri'iis»-s  (-♦- '  "r  (lf<TPii.*<>s  (  — )  of  niiilprial.i  in  ronirrwxllty 
yriiips    iHicr  Ml.!'    in<  cil-c^  'run  ac'iuisillons  or  lU-crt-ases  from  (Ii»(i>i<iitl5.     .Nomially 


wi  rf<ult  fnmi  Inventory  prii-lnr  allilL•^l^.^  iil>    Im   t"  ncul.  i.   iiion  of 
I  priiTM.  Iraruid  n  of  r<iti.n.>"lltle>  fr'ni  oi.c  o'li.i"-  ii  .r- ui  t     innllar, 
r   ,;  (i  r  ^.tn.plinc  iluriny  lr-lln»  or  rrwi  rliliir   ei.      •iiiriin'  1 1.<   moniii 
^'       ■      -   placed   in  iiiNentor)-  iliirmc  "  r  ipoiitl     i-ir  liillni'  •  .  *   \t'\- 
of  (iovenin  ent  ein-w  pr  (k  n  \ 
■  i>   removed   fn>m   hnctitory   'Inrinn   tlw   month      Co^I.^   "I  .li* 
o.i  a  Im»<.i«  otlh«-  uM'riiT  unit  priie  of  iteiiij  in  iriviv  torv  .il  tin' 
;.  •    '.  '   ■       ;    ."  \      '  iti'llij  no  loin-er  «llitiiMt    !■  r   -t.x  k 

111  tliri'iikli  lotii.r 

,,.,.,;  oi.i     I    ,—  .1,.   .1, ....;■(.    ifl^r  tr.Uix.wtloiL'  )i  I  lU    li.i  i.t!.  l.aM 

l«^-n  applied  to  iIm-  Inventory  ut  IIm'  I  crltinlriK  of  ilir  nionth. 


I  o  *  »■  I'  i.'f  » 
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'  Inventory  wrlt.-ofT    rf-rttflcatc  of  drstrtjctlon 
Appfndix 

V  S     DEP.ARTMENT    Of    AGRU  fl  TTHf 

Cnrnmodity  Credit  Cnrpi^--  itum 
The  Price-Suppiirt  Prufcjri.Ti 
Prlce-.supfxjrt  op«ratlons  are  c.i.Tif^i]  .lut 
under  the  CtJrporatlon's  ch<ir'.fr  pvAers 
I  15  use  714i,  In  confurmrv  ■*.:r:\  tiie 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  .7  U  .-;  f  14J!  't:e 
Agricultural  Act  of  1954  7  U  S  C  1741.. 
wlilch  inrludes  the  NaiiuiMl  VV  ..  :  \  '  --f 
1954,  the  .Agricultur.il  \c\  .if  1  i5t)  7  I'SC 
1442),  the  Agricultural  .\c'  ,i  1  >5H  .i:k1  •*•;•  h 
respect  to  certain  types  <.'  iiiba-  ;.:  ■  :i- 
forn:iity  wit.h  the  act  if  J'i;y  J,4  ;  i4:i  us 
amended  7  U  S  C  131 J  i  rr.der  ^:.<-  Aijr:- 
cultural  .Act  of  1949  pru-e  supp  >rt  la  m.i.i- 
datory  for  ti^e  ba.si.'  r  irnm  jdltics-— com.  cot- 
ton    w.^ieat    r'.ce    p»",i:i  j's.  and   tobacco — and 


NoTi.—  Ftcures  arc  rounded  and  may  not  add  tn  tnt.nN. 


sp<>cinc  nonb.t-s:.-  commodltlM;  namely,  tung 
iiut.s    hor-,.'y    niiik,   btitt«rfat,  and  the  pro- 

(!';-'s       r    niiik    and    butterf  i*        Under    the 

.•\^t;'  ::"'i.''il  \  '.  of  1958,  .i.s  pr  Klucers  of 
I  rri  ■.  ..•f'li  :n  favor  of  the  new  pruc-support 
pr  icr  i.'!i  f  r  corn  auUiorl/r-fl  hy  tii.i'  act 
pr;.  f  si.^pp.irt  i.s  in  ir.d  r  rv  f-  r  b.ir'.cv  oi's 
r'.i-  i:.d  ^r  im  s.  irKirirns  !'.•■;,■»•  '■'.;ppor*  f  t 
'A,  •  1  .ir-.'l  rnohalr  is  ni  uul.i'  ■.'■v  under  the 
.Ni-;i:.  i;  W  -.;  A'-'  ,if  1  <S4  'A.r  'U'.'i  'he 
n:  iricf' .:,,;  v'm.'  ('■.(lni»;  .M.ir-h  ,( ! .  I'niJ 
I'r'.'  I'  s'ipp  r'  !  r  '.'.er  :.  ■;.t)i.sl(  ,i><r;  u;*  ir  li 
•;  .'7i:r.  <iri>'s  :s  d;sTt.".:  ir:,iry  exi'pp'  th.i; 
whenever  the  price  of  either  cottonseed  or 
e  >vbp  ir^s  \%  supported  the  prtf-e  of  »b.f>  .-her 
II. -i:  bf  -supported  at  such  >•.(■;  ,i.s  tl.e  .Secre- 
t.iry  de'.erns  .'.fs  ■*,''.  ■  Li.-.»"  t*>'r!i  '..  c  'n:p«'te 
on    equ.i^    '■v.:..  ':.»•    •.'..\.T'f.f'       Tl...s    pro- 

gram   may    also    include       p>Ti'i  .r.-s    t..    re- 


n.  ■. '•  ,11.(1  dl.^pose  of  or  aid  In  the  renvival 
r  d.>[).i.M'iri  if  .surplus  agricultural  coni- 
u\  idi'ies  f'T  'he  purpose  of  stabUlzlnK  prue.s 
.1'  Ic-,  c;.s  n  •  In  cxceM  of  permlMlble  price- 
.s;;pp.  irt    Ic.  els 

I'rh  e  support  Is  made  available  through 
1  '.ii;.s  [Hiri-hiuse  aKreements.  purcha«e.s  and 
oiht-r  operation.'^  and.  In  the  case  of  wchiI 
and  niobalr.  through  Incentive  payments 
b  i.sed  on  marKetlngs  The  producers  coni- 
niKlitip-s  .serve  iia  collateral  for  prlce-supp-Tt 
1  a;..s  With  limited  excepttonp.  price-;  up- 
pirt  lottiji  are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corpora- 
'Aon  looii.'5  only  to  the  pledged  or  moriga»{e 
(••lliteral  f  r  satl.sfactlon  of  the  loan  Pur- 
(bi.se  agreements  generally  are  available 
during  the  same  period  that  loans  are  avail- 
able By  .signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a 
p.-  >d'i   cr    recel'.  es    an    option    to    sell    Ui    the 
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Corporation  any  quantity  of  the  conunodity 
which  he  may  elect  wlihln  the  maximum 
epeclilad   In    the    agreement 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  eipendl- 
turoa  is  represented  by  the  dtabursemenu 
f>.>r  prl (re -support  loans.  The  largest  part  of 
the  comm(xUty  acquisitions  under  the  pro- 
pra.m  result  from  the  I.trfeltlrg  of  commodi- 
ties pledged  as  loan  eollatrral  for  which  the 
expendltxires  occurred  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  acqiilr- 
Ing  the  commodities 

Dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
t.'^.e  Corporation  l-.  T.s  pr'.re-fupport  oper- 
ations are  made  In  oimpllance  with  sections 
202.  407.  and  418  of  the  AgrlcuMural  Act  of 
1949,  and  other  applicable  legislation,  p.ar- 
tlcularly  the  .^g^lcu".tu^al  Trade  Development 
and  .AsBlst^nre  Act  of  1954  (7  U  S  C.  19911. 
title  I  of  the  Agrlcultlira,!  Act  of  1954.  title  II 
of  the  .^grlcul:ura!  .\ct  of  195«.  the  .Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1958  the  act  of  August  19.  1953, 
In  the  case  of  corn.meal  and  wheat  flour,  and 
the  act  of  .September  21,  1959.  with  regard  to 
sales   of    llvest<-»ck    feed    in    emergency    are.-;.'; 

CENrSAL    SDI\Tt  ES    ADMIN  ISTaATION 

strategic  arid  cifiraj  Tnjfr't;!'  storkpiitrig 
arid   rrlated  proc-ams 
1.   NaUonai  Stockpile 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  DSC.  9»-e8h »  provide*  for 
the  eetabllshment  and  maintenance  of  a  na- 
tional stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials O.S.^  is  responsible  for  making  pur- 
ch.ases  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  and 
providing  for  their  sUirage.  security,  and 
maintenance  Tliese  functions  .ire  performed 
In  accordance  with  directives  Issued  by  the 
EHpector  of  the  OfHce  of  Emergency  Planning 
(formerly  CHBce  of  Clrll  and  Defense  Mobi- 
lization )  The  act  also  provld'^  for  the  trans- 
fer from  other  Government  at^encles  of  5ira- 
tegle  and  critical  materla'.s  which  are  excess 
to  the  needs  of  such  other  agencies  and  are 
required  to  meet  the  st/x-kplle  obiectiws 
established  by  OF.P  In  addition.  G.SA  I.s  re- 
sponsible for  disposing  of  thouc  strategic  a:.  1 
crIUcal  materlalB  which  OEP  determines  to 
be  no  longer  needed  for  stockpile  purposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  crItl.Ml 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  In  DMO 
V  7.  l.ssued  by  the  Director  of  the  OfTlce  of 
Emergency  Pl.annlng  (formerly  Offlce  of  Civil 
and  Defense  MoWllzatlon )  and  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  of  December  19,  1959 
(iA  PR  103091  Portions  of  this  order  re- 
late also  to  Defense  Pr(xlucUon  Act  Inven- 
tories. 

2    Tin  Received  Prom  Pederal  P,icimics 
Corporation 

Public  Law  608.  84th  Confrresa  (50  U.SC. 
its  note),  provided,  among  other  things,  for 
the  continuation  of  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned tin  smelter  at  Texas  City, 
Tex.,  from  June  30.  1956,  until  January  31, 
1957.  II  provided  aUso  th.tt  all  tin  ac- 
quired by  the  Federal  PaciliUes  Corporation 
by  reason  of  such  extension  should  lie  trans- 
ferred to  GSA. 

3    Dafenpe  Production  Act 

Under  section  303  Of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.SC.  App.  20931  and 
Executive  Order  10480,  as  amended,  OSA  Is 
authorized  to  make  pxirchases  of  or  commit- 
ments to  purchase  metals,  minerals,  and 
other  materials,  for  Government  use  or 
resale,  in  order  to  expand  productive  capacity 
and  supply,  and  also  to  Btar*  the  materials 
acquired  as  a  result  of  such  purchases  or 
cominltatents.  6uch  functions  are  carried 
out  In  accordance  with  programs  certified  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning <  formerly  Offlce  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization) . 

4.  Supplemental  Stockpile 

As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OKP  (32A  CTR..  ch  I,  DMO  V-*)  GSA 
is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and  stor- 


age of  materials  placed  In  the  sapplem«ital 
stockpile.  Section  306  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  19M  (7  use.  IB56)  prorldes  that 
Btrategic  aiKl  other  materials  acquired  by  the 
Cc»nxnodlty  Credit  Ooipoiatton  as  a  result 
of  barter  or  exchange  of  a^cultural  prod- 
ucts, unless  acquired  for  the  national  stock- 
pile or  for  other  purpoees.  shall  t)e  trans- 
ferred to  the  supplemental  stockpile  estab- 
lished by  section  104 <bl  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  XJSC  1704|bn.  In  addition  to 
the  materials  which  have  been  or  may  be  so 
acquired,  the  materials  obtained  under  the 
pri-igrams  established  pursuant  to  the  Do- 
mestic Tungsten.  Asbestos,  Pluorspar,  and 
Columblum-Tr\ntnh:m  Production  and  Pur- 
chase Act  of  195(15  (50  U  S  C  App  2191-2195V 
which  terminated  Decrmber  SI  1958,  have 
been  transferred  to  the  supplemertnl  stcK-k- 
plle.  as  auth-^-rlred  by  the  provisions  of  s.dd 
Pr<x!uctlon  nnd  Purchaf*  Act 

DKPAXTfcirVT    or    DXTENSC 

Citii  defense  stockpile  program 
T^ls  stockpiling  program,  conducted  pur- 
suant to  section  201  ihi  of  Public  Law  P20. 
8l8t  Congress,  as  amended,  is  designed  to 
provide  some  of  the  most  eR.senttnl  materlivls 
to  minimise  the  efTccts  upon  the  clvlll.nn 
population  which  would  be  caused  by  nu 
attack  upon  the  United  States.  Supplies 
and  equipment  normally  un.avallable.  or 
lacking  In  quantity  needed  to  cope  with 
such  conditions,  are  stockpiled  at  strategic 
locations  In  a  nationwide  warehouse  system 
consisting    of   general    storage    facilities. 

DIlTARTMrNT     or     Hr/IITH,     ErUC.^TION,     AND 
WE'wTARK 

Ciiti  defense  medical  stockpile  program 

As  smthorlzed  under  Public  Law  920.  81st 
Conpress,  and  following  the  Intent  of  Reor- 
parii/atlrn  Plan  No  1,  1958,  the  Director. 
0:Tce  ^if  Emrrjrmcy  Planning  (formerly  OfBce 
rf  Civil  and  Defense  MubilLZation)  has  dele- 
gr-.tcd  respon.s.bl'.lty  to  the  Department  of 
liralth.  Fducatlon,  and  Welfare  to  plan  nnd 
direct  operation  of  the  medical  supply  por- 
tion cf  the  OEP  stockpile.  The  warehousing 
of  the  medical  stockpile  Is  principally  within 
the  OEP  warehouse  s>-stem:  In  addition,  the 
medical  stockpile  Includes  a  program  de- 
signed to  pre-poeitlon  emergency  h<">6pltals 
and  other  treatment  units  In  communities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

KX?I.AMATO«T  NOTES  RELATINC  TO  THE  RErORT- 
INC  Cr  STRATEGIC  AND  CRITICAL  MATXEIALS 
ACQUniKD  BT  EXCBaNCK  OR  BAKTES  Or  ACRl- 
CtXTXrUAL    CXJUMODrriKS 

Sfurplus  agricultural  commixlltles  In  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  price -sui>- 
port  Inventory  may  be  exchanged  or  bartered 
(or  strategic  and  critical  materials  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480) ,  and  other 
baste  legislation  including  the  CCC  Charter 
Act.  as  amended,  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1954.  and  tlie  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Except  for  small  amounts  which  may  go  to 
the  national  stockpile,  the  strategic  nnd  crit- 
ical materials  acquired  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  under  the  barter  program  arc 
transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

Direct  appropriations  reimburse  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  for  materials  bo  trans- 
ferred from  the  price-support  inventory, 

Tbe  General  Services  Administration  is 
charged  with  the  custody  and  management 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials,  and  be- 
comes the  responsible  reporting  agency  when 
title  to  these  bartered  materials  is  placed  in 
the  supplemental  stockpile. 

For  purposes  of  this  report,  strategic  and 
critical  materials  acquired  by  barter  may 
appear  in  three  inventories,  refiectlng  the 
stages  of  the  transfer  of  title, 

1.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
those  to  which  the  ComnKxllty  Credit  Cor- 
poration still  has  title,  prior  to  transfer  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile. 


2.  The  General  Services  Admlnistrntton 
reports  ttoosc  which  haw  been  tranivferrcd 
rrom  the  Ooaunodlty  Credit  Corporation  ex- 
change Inventory  In  two  parts: 

(a)  Materials  for  which  UUs  is  "lu  tTi '..<'. t' 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  u^  the 
supplementAl  stockpile. 

(b)  Materials  for  which  tlU.e  h.',s  ^.-.sj^r  i 
to  the  supplement  .ll  stockpile. 

STATKitxNT  ST  SsNAToa  Br«s  or  V'aCINM 
The  cost  value  of  materials  in  nine  Feder.,1 
stockpile  inventories  as  reported  by  the 
Agriculture  Department.  General  Services 
AdmlnlstraUon.  Department  of  E>efetxse.  ar,d 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
f.ire,  on  November  30.  1961.  totaled  $14,249  - 
536  000  Novrmber  acUvltr  In  these  stocK- 
pllee  resulted  In  a  net  decreased  of  $6,'i  - 
904.000. 

Net  change  In  these  stockpile  Inventories 
reJl«vt  acquisitions,  disposals,  and  .adjust- 
ments November  activity  and  cnd-of-mnnth 
tot.'.l.-  .nrc  summ.-irlzed  ■ 

n-.!  tV,.^i:-iT-..K  .>fd.-.Vi,-iiM 
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These  figures  are  from  reports  oertlfled  by 
the  agencies  Involved  as  compiled  by  tlio 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Konennon- 
tlal  Pederal  Expenditures. 

INCREASES    AND    DKCaXASE.S 

Tlie  HKiJor  net  decreases  in  cost  value  dur- 
ing November  were  $30  million  in  wheat,  9i^:) 
million  in  grain  sorghum,  and  $14  million  In 
corn.  The  major  net  increases  were  reported 
in  aluminum  with  $6  million  and  diamonds 
with  $6  million, 

ACRICl'LTURAL     COMMODITIXS 

Of  17  agricultural  commodities  In  C(  m- 
modlty  Credit's  $5.4  billion  prlce-supjjnrt  ii.- 
ventory  on  November  30,  1981,  those  leading 
In  cost  value  Include:  Wheat,  with  11  bil- 
lion bushels  at  a  cost  of  $2.3  billion;  corn, 
with  1.5  billion  bushels  at  a  cost  of  $1.9  bil- 
lion; and  grain  sorghum  with  350  million 
hundredweight  at  a  cost  of  $871   million. 

STRATEGIC    AND    CRITICAI.     MATDUALS 

Strategic  and  critical  materials  are  shown 
In  six  inventories  totaling  $8.7  bllUon.  includ- 
ing the  $6.1  billion  national  stockpile  for 
which  Itemized  detail  is  classlfled.  Com- 
bined figures  from  the  other  five  inventories 
show  materials  (in  all  grades  and  forms) 
leading  in  cost  value  as  follows:  Aluminum, 
bauxite,  etc^  with  9.1  r?""""  tons  at  a  cost 
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of  $54fl  mlUiwn.  manganese  larut  ores  i  with 
5  9  million  tons  at  a  cost  ol  »393  mlllicn; 
and  tungsten.  wUh  85  milUon  pxjundb  <i'  a 
coat  of  9342  million. 

CIVIL     OETENSE     SUPPLIES     AND     IQIIPMENT 

Supplies  and   equipment    In   tw>>   civil    de- 
fense stockpile  inventories  U)t<il  $192  m::..-!; 
Nearly  90  percent  Is  In  the  medical  stockpile 
valued  at  1171   mllllun 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  Also  in  this 
connection.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  column  by  Arthur  Krock  headed 
"Fourteen  Billions  Is  Still  a  Lxit  of 
Money  as  '.jublished  m  the  New  York 
Times  of  today.  February  2.  196L' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  .he  Record 
as  follows 

In   the  N\Ti'iN — FoiRTEEN  Billions  Is  Still 
.\  Lot  of  Money 

(  By  .\rthur  Krock  i 

W*.sHiNi.rcjN  February  1  About  2  years 
a^o  Bernard  M  Baruch  wal*-hini?  Oovern- 
ment  activities  from  one  t>f  his  eyries,  fixed 
his  eai^le  gaze  on  what  appt.ired  to  him  to 
be  rhe  excessive  growth  and  imbalance  of 
the  national  stockpiles  of  strategic  matt-rials 
and  farm  comm<xiities  bo  he  proposed  to 
Senat»)r  Byrd  of  Virginia,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Congressiona'  Committee  .n  Reduc- 
tion of  Non-Essential  Federal  Expenditures 
that  the  committee  issue  a  monthly  report 
of  the  contents  of  the  stockpiles  It  Is  this 
accun^ulatlon  which  Presider.t  Kennedy 
viewed  with  concern  at  his  nevks  cnference 
yesterday,  explaining  that  he  had  a.'^kcd  the 
.subcctmmltiee  headed  by  Sen.itor  Syming- 
ton ttj  take  a  hard  look  at  It 

The  Byrd  committee  has  been  Issuing  these 
monthly  reports  ever  since  Baruch  made 
the  suggestion.  But  the  reports  have  been 
inadequate  because  the  Pentagon  marks  fiT 
secret  '  classification  about  $6  billion  which 
h<i8  been  spent  for  certain  items  The  details 
were  made  known  to  Senator  Byrd  under  a 
seal  of  strict  conhdence  But  he  said  t.>day 
that  his  examination  of  these  schedules  had 
failed  to  disclose  any  sound  rea.son  for  Uie 
"secret  '  classification  and  that  in  a  letter  to 
the  President  today  he  request^<l  that  the 
Items  be  made  public  This  view  Senate. r 
Symi.ngton  also  has  long  been  pressln,;;  and 
the  Presidents  comments  yesterday  :ii<ii  ited 
his  agreement 

Even  Director  Bell  of  the  Budget  Bureau. 
who  the  other  day  smilingly  torecast  an 
annual  Federal  budget  of  »loo  billion  w mid 
c»>ncede  that  $14  billion — the  amount  rep- 
resented by  the  stockpiles — is  still  a  lot  of 
money  .\nd  the  President  has  made  plain 
his  conviction,  not  only  th.i'  -l.e  sti>ck- 
piles  are  "overgrown."  but  t.>-i.i'  'hiey  are  a 
■  potential  source  of  excessive  and  uncfin- 
scionable  profits  '  for  persons  unnamed  For 
these  reasons,  the  subject  seems  big  enough 
to  warrant  the  two  investigations  hy  Con- 
gress that  now  are  projected 

The  second  was  suggested  bv  Senate 
M'.riority  Leader  Dirksen  to  the  Byrd  com- 
mittee tiKl.iy  The  roles  .if  the  two  In- 
quiries would  be  different  and  one  could 
be  a  complement  ot  the  other  Senator 
Byro  s  Is  a  fact-finding  group  with  au- 
thority to  check  related  factfinding  by 
other  groups  and  report  its  findings,  but 
not  to  recommend  action  to  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Senator  Symington  s  .Armed 
Services  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
recommend  what  should  be  done  legi.sla- 
tlvely  and  otherwi.se  abou'  conditions  It 
discovers  that.  In  its  judgment  require  cor- 
rection 

THE      FARM      STORAGE       ITFM 

One  of  the  mrjst  costly  and  b'l'densome 
Items  in  the  stockpiles  is  abou*  ts  4  billion 
worth  of  stored  farm  commodities  In  ad- 
dition  to   the  cost   of  purchase,   there   is  the 


huge  coat  of  storage  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce And.  with  respect  to  other  outgrow^n 
St  vkpilmg  there  are  the  instances  of  $6 
nullion  111  commercial  di.imouds.  <ind  the 
glut  of  meUl  on  which  the  President  com- 
mented in  words  that  bear  repetition  The 
value  of  |thl8l  aluminum  exceeds  the 
amount  we  would  need  for  i  ye.irs  In  the 
event    of    war    by    »347    nUllion  And      if 

any  further  evidence  wfre  required  that  the 
situation  demands  'horough  probing,  the 
President  supplied  it  alw.)  in  saying  |  yet  on 
three  items  |  •  •  •  on  which  we  have 
spent  less  than  S-!  nuillt-n  •  •  *  we  .tre 
critically  short 

By  a  corollary  to  Parkinson*  law  of  In- 
evitable bureaucratic  exp.msion  the  prob- 
lem created  by  the  stockpile  exi  esaes  and 
shortages  creates  another:  How  to  traiisnct 
the  vast  market  operation  of  buving  and 
selling  that  correction  will  require  with- 
out disrupting  national  and  world  com- 
modity prices  and  pulling  out  the  props 
under  the  economies  of  several  nations  It 
will  be  the  business  of  the  .Svmlngton 
subcommittee  to  propose  meth<Hls  of  grip- 
pUng  with  this  acute  coroUnry  problem 
through  gradual  marketing  But  this  may 
prove  to  be  a  more  difficult  Utsk  than  to 
discover  the  whys  of  the  stockpiles  and 
what    adjustments    there   should    be 

SoluMons  of  these  tough  questtonB.  mM 
close  to  adequate  ns  the  background  of 
Government  errors  — if  nothing  worse — puts 
within  the  realm  of  pfvisibility.  conld  add 
great  nmount.s  to  the  ca.sh  balance  of  the 
Treasury  and  eventually  obviate  further  In- 
cre.ises  In  the  national  debt  Hence  fr<»m 
e-,  erv  aspect  the  need  Is  apparent  of  the  two 
investigations  now  proposed  for  factfind- 
ing, .ind  for  developing  conclus|f)n8  from 
the  facts  for  the  critical  official  sfirgprv  'hat 
Is  .Already  established  as  overdue 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMiri  EES 

A=;  in  executive  session. 
The    following     favorable    rei>orts    of 
nominations  were  submitted 

Bv  M'  M'CLELLAN  frim  the  Commit- 
tee ./Ti  c;  J'. ernment  Operatloris 

Bernard  L  Boutin,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  Admlnlstrat.ir  '>l  Oeneral  Services 

By  M.'  CLARK,  f.'um  the  C'mmlttee  on 
Bankii  »:   and   Currency 

Michael  H  Sura,  of  Pennsylvania  to  be 
Superintendent  of  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States  at   Phllade'r-h:.*    Fh 


BILL.S    .-X-M)    JOINT    FtB:y(^LU'I  ICJNS 
INTRODL'CED 

Bills  and  toint  resolutions  were  intro- 
d'u»'d  read  the  fust  time  and  by  unani- 
mou.->  conseiU  th'  .second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia 

S  2782    A    bill    to    authorize    the    convey- 
ance to  Hancock  County    W    Va     of  certain 
Government-owned  surplus  properly,   to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 
Bv  Mr   MOSS 

S  278)  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provision  of 
law  relattULj  to  the  mai:  :  •'  ■  '.  matter  by 
Memljers  of  the  Senate  u.il  H  u-se  i>f  Hep- 
re>sent«tlves  under  cingres.siiiiiiil  frank  with 
a  simplified  form  ut  address  t<i  the  ComnUt- 
te-  on  P')st  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv    Mr     JAVITS 

S  2784  A  bill  to  provide  civil  remedies  to 
persons  damaged  by  unfair  commercial  ac- 
tivities In  or  affecting  commerie,  to  the 
Committee    fin    the    Judiciarv 

(See  the  remark.s  of  Mr  Javit?,  when  he  in- 
trtKluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  i 


B\    Mr    DYHD  '.f   Virginia    i  f or  him.'.elf 
and    Mr     Rohjktson  i 

S.  2785  A  bill  to  authiirlze  the  CommW- 
Kloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  !>e!l 
cert,iln  pro|)crty  owned  by  the  District  oj 
Columbia  I'Kated  In  Prince  W!lll:un  County. 
Va  aiid  f'  r  other  piurpo;-.es.  t -  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  I.)l.'-trl'  t  o!  Columbia. 
By  Mr    ELl.iNI)FH 

S  2786  A  bill  to  Improve  and  pro'ect  f.i.m 
income  to  reduce  couts  of  farm  prcjgraniH  tci 
the  Federal  Ciovernmenl.  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  s  excewilve  stocks  ol  agri- 
cultural c>'inrnodillcs.  to  m.tlntaln  n.i.v. in- 
able  and  stable  prices  of  agru  ult ur.il 
commoditiei.  and  pri-ducls  to  coimuiners.  t.i 
provide  adequate  supplies  >f  agricultui.il 
comniiiditles  for  domt-blic  and  foreign  neeils 
to  conserve  natural  reo.urce^  and  [>ir  other 
purjMises.  to  the  Committee  'n  Aginulture 
and   Forestry 

(See  the  remarks  o!  Mr    Elii.ndip  when  he 
introduced     the     alx)\e     bill,     which     appe.ir 
under  a  .sejurate   heading  i 
By   Mr    KA.sILA.NU 

S  2787  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bobby  f. 
pounders,  to  the  C  rnmttlee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By   Mr    FIXKNOKR 

.S  27H8  A  bill  t.i  amend  se*  t ;  .n  »!  "!  the 
.Agricultural  M.irketlng  Act.  ii«  amended  to 
reduce  the  re\i.I\ii.g  fund  available  for  sub- 
scriptions to  the  (  rtpital  stixk  of  the  banks 
for  rooperatues.  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry 
Bv   Mr    DODD 

S    2~H9       A  bill   for    (he   relief     .f    Mr^     Ai.:.  e 
Yang:    to    'he    C'.nunnt«-e    on    the    Judu  lary 
By   Mr    HENNKl  I 

S  27.(0  A  bill  to  amend  the  R«-organi7.a- 
tlon  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  mi  (io\- 
ernment  Operations 

(See  the  remark.s  <  f  Mr  BrNNiTT  when 
he  Introduced  the  alxive  bill  which  appeur 
under  a  sep. irate  heading  i 

B\    Mr     HICKEY    (for   hin.self   and    Mr 
Ml  (''>^  ' 

.S.J  He^  \>\  J'.mt  re.soUitl<.n  perinlttUig 
the  Secreliiry  of  the  Iiiterlor  U>  continue  to 
deliver  water  to  Unds  in  the  T7ilrd  DlvHion, 
Rlverton  Federal  reclamation  project  Wyn- 
ming  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 

(See  the  remark.s  .f  Mr  Hu  key  when  lie 
Introduced  tlie  ,tbi.\e  Joint  resolution  whli  h 
appear  uijder  .i  .--ep.irat*'  heading  i 

B.    Mr     A.NPEJtSON    ( f.  r    hlm*eU    and 
Mr    .sai  roN.STALL  ( 

^J  Res  1^2  Joint  resoluti  .n  to  i)ro\ide 
for  the  reapp..intment  of  Dr  Caryl  P  Haskins 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regent^,  uf 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 

SJ  Res  15}  Joint  remilutlon  to  provide 
for  the  reappoln'ment  of  I>r  Crawford  H 
( ireei.ew.ilt  as  Citl/en  Regent  of  the  Board 
ijf  Regents  of  the  Smlthsonl.Tn  Inst Itvit li  n. 
to  the  Ci^nimlitee  n  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion 

Bv   Mr     KUCmEI 

SJ  Res  154  Joint  resoluti. 'U  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  privclaim  a  week  In 
March  of  each  year  as  N.itlov.al  Mealtii  Week. 
to  tiie  C'linmitt**"  "ii  the  Judici.iry 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kt'<  iiri.  when  he 
Introduced  the  .ih  Ae  Joint  refolutlon.  »hich 
appear  under  a  >ep. irate   he.iding  , 
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CONCURHENT  RESOLUTION 

AUTHORIZAIION  TO  PRINT  AS  A 
SENA'I  K  IXX'UMENT  REPORT  EN- 
TI  n  ED  A  REPORT  OF  US  FOR- 
EIGN   POLICY    AND   OPERATIONS  • 

Mr  ELLENDER  submitted  the  follow- 
inK  concurrent  re.solutlon  <S  Con  Res 
56'  which  wa.s  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee un  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resulted  by  t>ie  Srnate  {the  Hotnf  of 
/Jfprcscnfrifii  es    co'K'i/ rriri  j;  i  .    That    there    be 


printed  with  lUuttratlons,  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, a  report  entitled  "A  Report  of  U.S. 
Foreign  Policy  and  Operations."  submitted 
by  Senator  Allex  J  Klixndeb  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  January 
24.  1&62.  and  that  four  thousand  additional 
copies*  be  printed  for  use  of  that  committee. 


RESOLUTION 

COMMIT!  EE  APPOINTMENTS  OF  RE- 
PUBLICAN SENATORS 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  for  which  I  re- 
quest immediate  consideration.  I  ask 
that   the  resolution  not   be  read;    it   is 

the  usual  resolution  by  the  minority  with 
re^pect  to  nominations  of  Republican 
Senators   for   committee   assignments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  California  submits  a  re.solution 
regarding  committee  assignments,  and 
asks  that  it  not  be  read. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution' 

There  beinj,'  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion <S  Res  2911  was  considered  and 
agrtH>d  to.  as  follows 

Ke\olird.  That  the  Senat'ir  from  Illinois 
I  Mr  Dirk-en;  and  Uie  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr  OoLDw^yr.B|  are  hereby  excused  from 
further  serv.'-e  ^n  the  Committee  or.  Interior 
and  Insular  AfT  >lrs  that  the  Senat^ir  frcim 
New  Harn'^^hlre  (Mr  Cott  in]  Is  hereby  cx- 
c\ifed  from  further  service  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  |  Mr  Ca-;e|  is  hereby  excused 
from  further  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsyiv  Ilia  |  Mr  Scott]  la  hereby  ex- 
cused from  further  service  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  the  Sen.itor  from 
New  York  |  Mr  KeatincI  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  I  Mr  Milleb]  are  hereby  excused 
from  further  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration       Be  It  hereby 

H'"i(>lied.  That  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr  CAfcii.*RT|  be  and  he  Is  hereby  assigned 
to  service  on  the  Curr  mlttee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  ."Sciences,  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr  DiUK.sEN]  be  and  he  Is  hereby 
a.sj*lgned  to  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration;  that  the  Senator 
from  Arlzxi:  a  |  Mr  Goldwater)  be  and  he  U 
hereby  assigned  to  service  on  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr  Cotton)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  JerFey  (Mr  Case]  be  and  they 
are  hereby  assigned  to  service  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations;  that  the  Senator 
fr<im  Pennsylvania  (Mr  Scott]  be  and  he  la 
hereby  assigned  to  service  on  the  Committee 
tm  the  Judiciary,  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr  KeattmcI  be  and  he  Is  hereby 
assigned  to  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
MiLLra]  be  and  he  Is  hereby  assigned  to 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  5>enator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Mdrpht  ]  be  and  he  Is  hereby  assigned  to 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


CIVIL  REMEDIES  TO  PERSONS  DAM- 
AGED BY  UNFAIR  COMMERCIAL 
ACTIVITIES  IN  OR  AFFECTING 
COMMERCE 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  provide  civil  remedies 
to  persons  damaged  by  unfair  commer- 
cial activities  In  or  afTecting  commerce, 
to  replace  S.  1036,  which  is  the  bill  I  in- 


troduced at  the  behest  of  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  the  City  of  New  York  last 
year.  The  substitute  bill  contains  certain 
revisions  which  the  association  consid- 
ers appropriate  in  order  to  clarify  the 
bill  and  to  meet  some  criticisms. 

I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that  there 
may  be  incorp>orated  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  the  new  bill,  to- 
gether with  a  brief  memorandum  show- 
ing the  changes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  blU  and 
memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  'S.  2784)  to  provide  civil 
remedies  to  persons  damaged  by  unfair 
commercial  activities  in  or  afTecting 
commerce,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enorfcd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Co-^gress  assembled.  That  any 
person  damaged  or  likely  to  be  damaged  by 
unfair  commercial  activities  In  or  affecting 
commerce  shall  be  entitled  to  an  injunc- 
tion In  a  civil  action  brought  by  that  per- 
son against  any  person  who  has  engaged 
in  such  activities.  The  prevailing  party  in 
any  such  action  also  shall  be  entitled  to 
Judgment  for  t  \xab'.e  costs  and  disburse- 
ments and.  In  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
reasonable  attorneys'   fees. 

Sec.  2.  Unfair  commercial  activities  under 
this  Act  shall  be — 

(a)  the  commission  of  any  act  or  practice 
or  the  use  of  any  statement  which  is  likely 
( 1 1  to  cause  confusion  as  to  the  affiliation, 
connection,  or  association  of  the  person 
charged  therewith  or  (2)  to  cause  confusion 
as  to  the  origin,  source,  or  sponsorship  of 
the  goods  or  services  of  such  person  or  (3) 
to  dilute  the  distinctive  quality  of  a  trade- 
mark or   trade  name   of   another; 

(bi  the  use  for  purposes  of  profit  of  any 
statement  of  fact  as  to  the  goods  or  services 
of  either  party  which  is  false  or  misleading 
by  reason  either  of  misstatement  or  omission 
of  a  material  fact; 

(c)  the  commission  for  purposes  of  profit 
of  any  other  act  or  practice  which  is  likely 
to  deceive  or  which  violates  reasonable 
standards  of  commercial  ethics;  or 

(d)  the  Institution  of  an  action  under  this 
Act  in  bad  faith. 

Sec.  3.  Absence  of  competition  between  the 
parties,  of  actual  damage  to  the  person  seek- 
ing protection,  or  of  a  public  Interest  In 
such  unfair  commercial  activities  shall  not 
be  a  defense  to  an  action  brought  under 
thU  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  relief  provided  for  by  this  Act 
shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  In  exclu- 
sion of  those  rights  and  remedies  otherwise 
available  under  the  common  law  or  pursuant 
to  the  statutes  of  any  State  or  of  the  United 
States.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  preempt  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  State  to  grant  relief  in  cases  of  unfair 
commercial  activities. 

Sec.  5.  Absence  of  knowledge  or  Intent 
shall  be  a  defense  to  any  action  brought 
under  this  Act  against  a  publisher  or  broad- 
caster in  respect  of  any  contents  of  any 
news,  literary,  educational,  advertising,  or 
entertainment  medium. 

Sec.  6.  Relief  shall  not  be  available  under 
this  Act  In  respect  of  an  issue  of  a  news- 
paper, magazine,  or  other  similar  periodical, 
the  broadcast  of  any  radio  or  television  pro- 
gram, or  the  showing  of  any  motion  picture 
when  restraining  the  appearance  or  perform- 
ance of  any  particular  issue  of  such  period- 
ical, program,  or  picture  would  delay  its  dis- 


semination after  the  regular  time  therefor. 
and  such  delay  would  be  due  to  the  method 
by  which  dissemination  ts  customarily  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  sound  business 
practice  and  not  to  any  method  or  device 
adopted  for  the  evasion  of  this  Act  or  to 
prevent  or  delay  the  Issuance  of  an  injunc- 
tion or  restraining  order. 

Sfc  7  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
so  as  to  extend  or  enlarge  the  rights  and 
remedies  provided  under  the  patent  or  copy- 
right laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  8  The  district  and  territorial  courts 
of  the  United  States  shaU  have  sole  original 
Jurisdiction  and  the  circuit  courts  of  appeal 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bi-^  shall  have  sole  appellate  Jurisdiction,  of 
all  actions  whatsoever  under  this  Act  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy  or 
to  diversity  or  lack  of  diversity  of  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  p.irtle5.  Writs  of  certiorari  miy 
be  granted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  review  of  cases  arising 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  Intent  of  this  Act  Is  to  regu- 
late all  commerce  which  may  lawfully  be 
regulated  by  Congress  by  making  actionable 
solely  in  a  Federal  forum  all  unfair  com- 
mercial activities  set  forth  herein  thereby 
to  protect  any  person  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  against  such  unfair  commercial 
activities  whether  used  or  committed  locally 
or  in  interstate  commerce.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  this  Act.  unless  the  contrary  is 
plainly  apparent  from  the  context — 

1.  The  term  "f)erson"  Includes  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association, 
union,  or  other  organization  capable  of 
suing  or  being  sued  in  a  court  of  law. 

2.  The  term  "commerce"  means  all  com- 
merce which  may  lawfully  be  regulated  b\ 
Congress. 

3.  Words  used  in  the  singular  include  the 
plural  and  vice  versa. 

4  The  term  "trademark"  Includes  any 
word,  name,  sjrmbol,  or  device  or  any  com- 
bination thereof  adopted  and  used  by  a 
manufacturer  or  merchant  to  identify  his 
goods  and  distinguish  them  from  those 
manufactured  or  sold  by  others,  any  mark 
used  in  the  sale  or  advertising  of  services 
to  identify  th»  services  of  one  person  and 
distinguish  them  from  the  services  of 
others,  including  without  limitation  the 
marks,  names,  symbols,  titles,  designations, 
slogans,  character  names,  and  distinctive 
features  of  radio  or  other  advertising  used 
In  commerce,  any  mark  used  upon  or  In 
connection  with  the  products  or  services 
of  one  or  more  persona  other  than  the  owner 
of  the  mark  to  certify  regional  or  other 
origin,  material,  mode  of  manufacture, 
quality,  accuracy,  or  other  characteristics 
of  such  goods  or  services  or  that  the  work 
or  labor  on  the  goods  or  services  was  per- 
formed by  members  of  a  union  or  other 
organization  or  any  mark  tised  by  the  mem- 
bers of  a  cooperative,  an  association,  or  other 
collective  group  or  organization.  Including 
marks  used  to  Indicate  membership  in  a 
union,  an  association,  or  other  organiza- 
tion. 

5.  The  term  "trade  name"  Includes  Indi- 
vidual names  and  surnames,  firm  names 
and  trade  names  used  by  manufacturers. 
Industrialists,  merchants,  agriculturists, 
and  others  to  Identify  their  businesses,  voca- 
tions, or  occupations  or  the  names  or  titles 
lawfully  adopted  and  used  by  persons,  firms, 
associations.  corp>oratlons,  companies, 
unions,  and  any  manufacturing,  Industrial, 
commercial,  agricultural,  or  other  organiza- 
tions engaged  In  trade  or  commerce  and 
capable  of  suing  and  being  sued  In  a  court 
of  law. 

Sec.  10.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  Is  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 
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Sec.  1 1 .  This  Act  &haU  be  In  force  and  UUce 
effect  Immeiliately  upon  ita  enactment  but 
•hall  not  affect  any  rult,  proceeiling,  or 
appeal  then  pending. 

Sk.  12.  Thia  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the 
"Unrair  Commercial  Activities  Act". 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Javits  is  as  follows: 

MxjaoRAjfsuM  or   Ckamce.s 

The  changes  are  prtmarlly  matters  nf 
clarification  rather  than  of  substance. 
They  may   l)e  summarized   aa   follows: 

Section  1  The  possibility  of  recovering 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  has  been  extendeti 
to  the  prevailing  party  (not  merely  a  suc- 
cessful plaintiff)  and  such  fees  are  specifi- 
cally made  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court 

Section  4  This  .section  has  been  rewritten 
to  make  It  clear  that  the  act  shall  not  be 
con.strued  as  to  preempt  the  Jurt.sdlcllon  of 
any  State  t^i  ijrant  relief  In  the  field  of  un- 
fair pommerrlal  activities 

Section  .5  The  final  cKiiise.  »hl<~h  wnultl 
have  shifted  the  burden  of  proof  of  )cno%'- 
edge  and  Intent  in  an  action  agaln.st  a  pub- 
lisher or  broadcaster,  wa-s  considered  un- 
necessary and  has  been  eliminated 

Secthjn  7-  This  section  has  been  revl.sed 
to  make  Its  intention  clearer 

All  other  sections  remain  unrh.i.iK»>d 


RESTOR.^TTO.V  OP  CONGRESS  TO 
ITS  CONSTFTUTTONAL  ROLE  IN 
THE  CREATION  OF  NEW  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  restore  to  ConKre.s.s  some  oi 
the  coristitutional  authority  which  it 
abdicated  to  the  President  throu-zh  th»' 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 

The  bill  provides  that  each  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  must  pas.s  an  af- 
firmative resolution  of  approval  "in  the 
case  of  a  reorganization  plan  creating  a 
new  department,  commission,  authority, 
administration,  or  other  establishment 
which  is  independent  of  any  existing 
executive  department." 

Under   the   bill,   President  Kennedy's 
proposal  to  create  a  Department  nf  Ur- 
ban   Affairs    could    only    be    approved 
through      the      traditional,     affirmative 
legislative    action    of    Congress,    rather 
than  under  the  1949  Reorganization  Act 
which  reverses  the  roles  of  the  President 
and    Con?re.s.'^.     The    1949    act    permits 
the   President   to  submit   reorganization 
plans  to  Congress  which  have  the  efTecL 
of  law  after  the  expiration  of  the  first 
period  of  60  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session    of    the   Congress   following'    the 
date  on  which  the  plan  i.s  transmitted. 
provided  that  neither  the  Senate  nor  the 
House  has  passed  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval   in    the    meantime.     Thus     the 
President  legislates  while  Congre.s.s  ha.s 
only  a  weak  veto  power  over  the  Presi- 
dents proposals.     In  other  words,  their 
respective  roles  as  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution    are     twisted     almost     oevond 
recognition. 

The  procedure  under  the  1949  Re- 
organization Act  is  virtually  the  same 
as  that  rejected  by  both  the  Hou.se  and 
the  Senate  last  year,  contained  m  the  ill- 
conceived  Preeman-Cochran  as,'riculture 
bill  of  1961  In  my  opinion,  the  194J 
Reorganization  Act  should  reflect  the 
current  attitude  of  Congre.ss  toward  such 
procedure,   at  lea.st  with  re.^pect   to  re- 


organization plans  which  would  create 
new  departments  or  other  executive 
agencies  which  are  independent  of  any 
existing  department.  The  act.  m  my 
opinion,  constitutes  an  unlawful  delega- 
tion by  Congress  of  the  powers  repi>sed 
in  it  by  the  Constitution. 

CX)N(TnMTRATttiV     OF     PtlWlR     IN     THE     K.X  r     '   TIVE 
BRANCH-    AND    Ttir    Dfi  LINI    ^^9    Ci>NC>ES.S 

The  procedure  followed  by  President 
Kennedy  m  connection  with  his  cfTort  to 
establish  a  I>^partment  of  Urban  .^.f  airs 
is  symptomatic  of  the  dangerous  trend 
toward  concentration  of  power  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Compress  and  the  States  In- 
stead of  using  the  Caleiida:  Wednesd.iy 
rule  which  has  been  used  ■^'iccessfully  in 
the  past  when  the  Rules  Committee  has 
rejected  legislation,  the  President  im- 
patiently decided  to  plunge  ahead  on  a 
partisan  political  ba.-,is  undrr  the  Heor- 
cranization  .^ct. 

In  effect,  the  President  ha.s  dtcxied 
that  he  will  try  to  bypass  Concress  be- 
cau.se  he  cannot  get  hLs  way  with  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  Unfortunately. 
Coiwre.ss  la  the  1949  act  apparently  ^lave 
hini  autliurily  to  do  so.  It  is  lnt«■re.^ting 
to  note  that  the  only  new  department  in 
the  Blisenliower  adm:nist:ation  wa.s 
created  by  a  s})ecific  afTiiniative  act  of 
Congress  rather  than  through  the  Reor- 
ganization Act.  I  refer  to  the  Dfpart- 
nient  of  Health.  EducaUun.  and  Welfare. 

The  only  j'ostificatiun  for  the  sti^ps 
taken  by  ti;e  Pr.Md'-nt.  other  than  nar- 
row partisan  motives,  would  be  a  na- 
tional crisis  It  IS  difficult  to  believe  that 
ab.sence  of  a  new  department  would  ;■'•- 
suit  in  such  a  fearful   state  of  affairs. 

The  handling  by  the  admiiustration 
of  the  propo.sed  new  department  is  one 
of  a  kind  with  the  request  by  the  F'resi- 
dent  ti'.at  Con^ire.ss  abdicate  its  con^'res- 
sional  authority  over  trade  and  tariff 
legislation  and  over  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  taxing  power  Each  con- 
stitutes an  effort  to  amass  power  in  the 
executive  at  the  expense  of  Con^re^s 
Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  Urban  De- 
partment propositi,  the  States  would  b«' 
bypa.ssed  with  a  con.sequent  lo.ss  of  au- 
thority in  our  State  and  county  govern- 
ments The  mayors  from  the  big  c:t:e.s 
would  bypa-ss  the  counties  and  Stale 
legislatures  and  march  to  Washington 
for  Federal  handouts.  The  temptation 
would  be  so  great  that  little  effort  will  b<' 
made  on  the  local  level  to  .•^I'lve  local 
problems. 

CRrATION    or    A    .NEW    DLlAR.-MtNT       TOO    IMI'<1H- 

TA.Nr  roa  beurca.nization  act  proceoubes 

The  propo.sal  to  create  a  new  depart- 
ment of  government  with  all  that  it 
unplies  in  expanded  authority  and  a 
multiplication  of  bureaucracy  is  far  too 
important  to  be  handled  under  the 
reverse-legi.slative  pr(x:edures  of  tlie  lie- 
organization  Act.  The  burden  should  be 
on  the  President,  and  not  Congress,  to 
show  the  need  for  such  a  new  depart- 
ment and  U)  demonstrate  concIu.sively 
that  the  national  interest  requires  its 
existence  Instead,  the  Reorganization 
.Act  places  the  burden  upon  opponenUs  of 
the  Pre.sident  s  propo.sal  to  show  that  it 
IS  undesirable  and  to  defeat  it  Mv  bill 
would  fXT-mit  the  President  to  continue 
•i.'^e  of  the  existing  reorganization  pro- 


cedures for  hou-sekeeprng  changea.  But 
Congress  may  w  ish  to  apply  the  pro- 
cedure required  in  my  biJl  to  all  re«r- 
panljration  measures.  This  could  b«' 
done  without  too  great  a  burden  on 
either  the  President  or  the  committees 
of  Congress,  since  during  the  last  11 
\ears  only  30  reoriraniratlon  plans  ha\e 
been  submitted  to  Congress,  an  average 
of  less  ttian  3  a  year. 

r.fcW   UU-AHTME^NT  NOT  JUHTXFTKI) 

It  IS  my  firm  conviction  tliat  Uie  pro- 
po.sed  new  department  is  not  Justified 
under  whatever  prt^cedure  is  followed 
It  IS  ub\iously  intended  to  tie  the  cxcus*- 
fur  more  vast  Federal  handouts  to  big. 
political  machine- ridden  cities.  Sup- 
p(jrters  of  the  new  department  admit 
that  the  exlstuig  authority  15  only  half 
of  what  they  want.  We  can  be  sure  that 
Washington  bureaucrats  will  soon  be  di- 
recting' the  affairs  of  every  major  metro- 
pol.tan  city  m  the  United  States,  If  the 
authority  desired  by  the  new  depart- 
ment's spon.sors  is  granted.  Tills  will 
mean  tliat  the  interests  of  our  smaller 
cities,  counties,  rural  areas,  and  our 
State  governments  will  t)e  overlooked. 

I  do  not  propose  that  Congress  refiLse 
to  consider  the  President's  propofml, 
rather  that  we  should  legislate  in  the 
traditional  constitutional  manner.  S 
163,V  a  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Uiban  Affairs  and  Housing,  has  been  on 
the  Senate  Calendar  smce  September  6. 
1961  Ia'X.  the  S«'nate  consider  it,  and 
prefrrably  reiect  it.  Meanwhile.  1  hop«- 
that  my  bill  will  be  given  early  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  cdi- 
U)i  lals  fKjin  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
the  Wa.shingtt,ir.  Daily  News  for  January 
31  be  included  m  the  Record  followmg 
mv  remarks 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  witho'jt  objection,  the  cdltoriaLs 
w  ill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S  2790'  to  amend  the  Rr- 
or-anization  Act  of  1949.  uitroduced  by 
Mr  Bf:NNETT.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  G<jvernment  Operations 

The  editorials  prescnU-d  by  Mr.  Ben- 
.viiT  are  a.s  follows; 

;  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jiin  31.  19C:2  | 
Why  an  Urban  A»t-air.s  DEPAarwiENT' 
.K  1  .t  more  hent  than  light  U  being  gen- 
iTaU'd  around  the  admlnlbtratlon's  efforts 
to  crc.ite  .1  Dtp.irtiiient  uf  Urban  AHalre.  and 
Housing,  nie  President,  now  thiit  the 
Hou.se  Kules  ComnUilce  hiia  pigeonholed  .i 
bill  to  cre.ite  the  iie*  agency,  la  trying  Ui 
win  his  puiiit  by  bt-uing  up  the  DeparUnent 
by  Fxecu'.l.  e  decree  S<j  It  Is  a  good  time  t<> 
re\i.w  Just  what  this  program  luvulves  and 
to  see  what  its  Implications  are. 

Tlie  prupoaAl  provides  for  traasferrlng  U' 
a  new  Cahlnet-Ievcl  Department  the  func- 
Motis  of  ni.mv  exl-stiriK'  Federal  housing 
iigein  ic>  Hie  beeretiiry  would  be  charged 
wirh  .stud\i:.g  the  .N'a'ions  housing  probIenl^ 
and  development  of  urban  communities. 
advising  the  President,  and  providing  leader- 
sliip.  technical  aasisunce.  and  information 
to  State  and  Itx-al  governments. 

Proponents  of  the  plan  themselves  have 
advanced,  unintentionally,  perauaaive  rea- 
s.-nii  why  u  Is  neither  de.slrable  nor  necea- 
s.iry  For  they  have  Siiid  again  and  again 
'h.i,'  the  pl.m  wouUl  create  no  new  Federal 
programs  nor  would  It  alter  substantially 
existing  laws  on  Federal  housing  and  urban 


development.  If  that  U  so,  as  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  others 
have  observed,  there  surely  Is  no  crying  need 
for  a  whole  new  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing 

But  a  much  more  likely  prospect  is  that 
the  proposed  Department  would  actually  be 
a  device  by  which  the  Federal  Ooverrunent 
could  extend  and  consolidate  control  over 
Its  farflung  housing  and  urban  redevelop- 
ment projects,  at  the  expense  of  urban 
areas  Since  the  plan  defines  an  "urban 
area"  as  a  city  or  township  of  any  size, 
whether  Incorporated  or  unincorporated,  It 
woiild  cover  a  pretty   broad   territory. 

The  President  himself  hinted  at  ths  pos- 
sible extent  of  this  Department's  invasion 
of  localities  when,  commenting  on  the  Rules 
Committee  action,  he  referred  to  the  admin- 
istration's "concern  for  some  effective  man- 
agement and  responsibility  of  the  problems 
of  two-thirds  of  our  population  who  live  In 
cities" 

The  Government  might  well  be  concerned. 
For  Just  such  massive  intrusions  Into  munic- 
ipal affairs  as  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing  would  be  empowered  to  make 
have  helped  to  ccjntrlbute  to  the  urban  mis- 
management and  Irresponsibility  with  which 
many  cities  are  well  acquainted  Too  often 
political  machines  have  become  Involved 
with  millions  of  dollars  of  construction  con- 
tracts with  scandalous  results.  Nor  Is  the 
profligate  example  of  the  Government  Itself 
one  that  suggests  prudent  management  to 
municipal   governments 

What  the  cities  need  far  more  urgently 
than  Federal  "concern"  for  their  fallings  Is  a 
hard  look  by  Uielr  own  administrators  and 
citizens  at  what  Federal  housing  programs 
already  are  doing  to  them  What  Is  hap- 
pening as  the  result  of  paper  plans  Imposed 
Ufx)n  them  from  Wivshington  whether  rele- 
vant to  local  problems  and  conditions  or 
nof  What  has  been  the  effect  of  municipal 
rubber-stamping  ui  Federal  standards  and 
specifications,  imfxised  under  the  threat  of 
withdrawal  of  Federal  funds'  What  has 
been  the  effect  on  cities  of  swallowing  proj- 
ects which  In  the  absence  of  local  control  had 
l>een  better  not  begun  at  alP 

That  R<irt  of  realistic  appraisal  Is  the  last 
thing  the  localities  can  expect  from  the 
Federal  Government  And  It  surely  would 
not  come  from  a  Dep.irtment  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  What  would  Inevitably 
come  are  still  more  and  more  elaborate  paper 
plans,  more  Federal  sUindards  and  specifi- 
cations, more  Federal  say-so  about  where, 
how  and  for  what  the  Uixpayers'  dollars  are 
u.ied  The  only  logical  end  to  all  this  Is  com- 
plete abdication  of  municipal  control  over 
urban  development 

It  may  be  vain  Ui  expect  that  the  Federal 
hou.sing  and  urban  'Improvement"  Jugger- 
naut as  It  now  exists  can  be  rolled  back. 
But  Its  further  Invasion,  under  the  banner 
of  a  new  Cabinet-rank  department,  can  be 
checked  Now  that  the  President.  In  a  mes- 
sage yesterday,  has  notified  Congress  he  Is 
setting  up  the  Department,  the  House  or 
.Senate  has  60  days  In  which  to  reject  It. 
On  Its  merits  alone  rejection  la  what  It 
deserves. 

I  From  the  Washlneton  Dally  News.  Jan    31, 
1962) 

False  Issux 

It  Isn't  likely  that  one  person  In  a  thou- 
sand Is  running  a  fever  on  the  proposed 
Cabinet  Department  of  Urban  Affairs.  It  Is 
a  question  of  technical  organization  with 
about  as  much  human  Interest  and  political 
appeal  as  an  argument  over  a  cash  versus 
accrual  system  of  keeping  the  books. 

This  Is  a  plan  which  should  be  approved, 
or  disapproved,  on  Its  merits.  Now  that  a 
wholly  extraneous  issue — the  matter  of  race — 
has  been  forced,  that  will  be  difficult  to  do. 
If  not  Impossible  Here  is  a  place  where 
tempers  run  strong,  setting  up  a  hot  polit- 


ical issue  for  the  fall  congressional  elec- 
tions. Its  deliberate  emphasis  is  a  disserv- 
ice to  a  country  trying  desperately  to  digest 
a  whole  series  of  such  issues  and  still  main- 
tain a  semblance  of  national  unity. 

It  also  is  a  disservice  to  the  man  formally 
designated  for  this  new  Cabinet  post,  and 
to  the  race  he  ably  represents. 

Robert  C.  Weaver  Is  a  citizen  of  dignity 
and  ctilture  who  has  not  sought  to  trade  on 
his  Negro  race  but  has  demonstrated  high 
ability  as  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency.  If  the  new  Depart- 
ment is  created,  he  is  the  rather  obvious 
choice  to  head  It.  But  as  the  Issue  has  de- 
veloped It  Is  made  to  appear  he  Is  being 
preferred  largely  because  of  his  race  rather 
than  his  ability. 

This  Is  belittling  to  Mr.  Weaver  and  to 
Negroes  in  general,  who  want  to  be  re.spected 
as  free  and  equal  American  citizens.  This 
ph4)ny  "Negro  In  the  Cabinet"  issue  was  raised 
in  the  last  presidential  campaign,  in  a 
clumsy  play  for  votes.  It  obviously  got 
from  Negro  votes  the  scorn  It  deserved. 

Dispassionate  hearings  could  help  to  estab- 
lish whether  such  a  new  Department  would 
facilitate  more  efficient  Government  opera- 
tion or,  as  some  suspect,  open  the  way  for 
bigger  and  bigger  expenditures  plus  more 
Federal  management  of  local  affairs. 

With  the  new  emphasis  on  race,  such 
a  calm  Investigation  does  not  now  seem 
possible.  It  Is  regrettable  the  plan  Is  being 
sent  to  Congress  in  this  atmosphere  It 
should.  In  our  opinion,  be  rejected  until  the 
congressional  elections  are  out  of  the  way 
and  It  can  be  considered  on  Its  merits. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  DELIVERY 
OF  WATER  TO  LANDS  IN  THIRD 
DIVISION  OF  RIVERTON  FEDERAL 
RECLAMATION  PROJECT,  WYO- 
MING 

Mr.  HICKETV.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGeeI  a  joint  resolution.  The  purpose 
of  the  resolution  is  to  extend  the  current 
law  for  a  period  of  2  years,  which  will 
permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
continue  to  deliver  water  to  lands  in  the 
third  division  of  the  Riverton  Federal 
reclamation  project,  Wyoming. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
re.solution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  151) 
permitting  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  continue  to  deliver  water  to  lands  in 
the  third  division.  Riverton  Federal 
reclamation  project.  Wyoming,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hickey  "for  himself  and 
Mr.  McGee)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  WEEK 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  state  of  the 
Nation's  health.  Increasingly.  I  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  strength  of  our 
Nation  can  be  no  greater  than  the  health 
and  vigor  of  our  citizens.  The  tasks 
ahead  are  great.  But  they  can  only  be 
met  with  the  attributes  of  a  strong  and 
stalwart  people. 

Advances  in  medicine,  as  we  know, 
have  been  extensive  and  laudable.  New- 
techniques  and  drugs  have  vastly  de- 
creased death  and  suffering  from  disease. 


Nonetheless,  there  still  exist  preventable 
diseases,  avoidable  tragedies,  enslaving 
habits,  unnecessary  nutritional,  and 
mental  disorders.  All  are  a  special 
threat  to  our  population,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  youth  of  our  population. 

Because  many  diseases  are  prevent- 
able, I  see  the  need  for  a  concerted  effort 
in  encouraging  health  education,  moti- 
vation, and  application. 

Consequently.  I  want  to  propose  a 
united  and  positive  health  and  educa- 
tional effort  to  be  known  as  a  National 
Health  Week.  With  such  emphasis,  pri- 
vate and  public  health  organizations, 
schools,  business,  labor,  civic,  and  reli- 
gious organizations  on  local.  State,  and 
National  levels  can  serve  as  vehicles  for 
coordinated  community  work  in  stamp- 
in?  out  disease  and  the  ignorance  of 
di.^case.  Such  emphasis  offers  a  special 
opportunity,  in  behalf  of  the  Nation's 
youth,  for  a  vioiorous  campaign  against 
the  insidious  vices  of  alcoholism  and 
narcotic  addiction,  which  all  too  com- 
monly sap  the  potential  of  much  of  our 
youth  today. 

As  a  Californian,  I  am  particularly 
anxious  and  proud  to  make  this  pro- 
posal. It  was  in  California  in  1945  that 
the  first  Health  Week  was  celebrated, 
in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles.  In  1961. 
California  celebrated  a  statewide  Health 
Week.  A  fellow  Californian,  Represert- 
ative  McDONOUGH,  has  introduced  a 
companion  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  a  week  in  March  of  each 
year  as  National  Health  Week,  and  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  ^be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  154  >  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  a 
week  in  March  of  each  year  as  National 
Health  Week,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kuchel. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

whereas  an  indispensable  element  of  the 
strength  of  any  nation  Is  the  good  health  of 
Its  citizens;  and 

Whereas  an  ever  larger  number  of  com- 
munities are  observing  Health  Week,  origi- 
nally sponsored  by  the  Community  Health 
Association,  Incorporated,  In  the  Los  An- 
geles area  under  the  leadership  of  Doctor 
Ruth  J.  Temple;  and 

Whereas  Health  Week  has  afforded  and 
continues  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  a 
united  positive  health  educational  effort  in 
which  private  doctors,  voluntary  health  or- 
ganizations, public  health  departments,  and 
other  public  and  private  organizations  and 
individual  citizens  cooperate  In  the  common 
cause  of  preventing  disease  and  tragedy  and 
of  attaining  positive  health  and  human 
betterment :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  hereby  authorised  and  re- 
quested to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  In  which  the  third 
Wednesday    of    March    occurs    as    National 
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Healtli  Week  and  calling  upon  public  health 
agencies  at  all  levels,  as  well  as  private 
orifnnlzatlons  and  citizens,  to  observe  such 
week  In  educational  efforts  and  other  appro- 
priate Lictivltles  to  encourage  good  health 
prac'lccs  throughout  the  counuy. 


COLLEGE  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES 
AND  SCHOLARSHIP  ACT— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit, along  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keatinc),  amendment's 
to  S.  1241  which  would  strengthen  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  by  mak- 
ing available  additional  funds  for  loans 
to  capable  and  needy  students  who  en- 
ter institutions  of  higher  learning.  The 
amendment  would  replace  the  scholar- 
ship title  in  the  committee-reported  bill 
that  would  increase  bureaucracy  by  re- 
quiring the  establishment  of  50  new 
State  commissions. 

The  proposal  we  present  would  place 
a  premium  on  academic  excellence  and 
activity  in  the  teaching  field. 

Up  to  50  percent  of  the  national  de- 
fense student  loans  authorized  by  our 
amendment  could  be  forgiven  Lf  the  bor- 
rower teaches  in  an  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  or  Institution  of  higher 
learning  and  half  of  a  students  loan 
would  be  forgiven  If  he  ranks  in  the  top 
25  percent  of  his  class  academically. 

The  Prouty-Keating  amendments  give 
proper  recognition  to  the  national  de- 
fense student  loan  program  and  this 
program  would  he  the  vehicle  utilized  for 
further  Federal  assistance  to  students. 

By  making  available  additional  funds 
for  loans  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  we  would  cut  down  costs 
considerably  since  all  loans  will  be  repaid 
in  part  or  in  full  by  the  recipients. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  feel  we  are  taking  a  very 
practical  and  realistic  approach  since 
the  House-passed  college  aid  bill  has  no 
scholarship  provisions  and  since  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  has  indicated  that  hLs 
committee  will  consider  the  question  of 
student  assistance  only  In  conjunction 
with  a  review  of  the  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  EducaUon  Act. 

At  this  time  when  State  budgets  are 
running  very  tight  it  seems  unwise  to 
force  the  States  to  set  up  50  new  com- 
missions as  a  condition  prerequisite  to 
getting  money  to  assist  students. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  language  In  the  committee- reported 
bill  could  increase  authorizations  for 
scholarships  to  astronomical  heights 
State  commissions  through  simple  de- 
vices could  even  boost  them  to  a  figure 
exceeding  the  national  debt. 

The  amendments  which  I  am  offering, 
together  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York,  would  be  very  reasonable 
costwise  and  would  make  use  of  the 
very  successful  procedures  and  programs 
now  being  carried  out  by  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

I  now  send  to  tlie  desk  the  amend- 
ments I  am  proposing  and  I  urge  that 
they  be  considered  very  carefully  by  all 
Senators. 


The  VICE  PRE-SIDENT  Tl^  axr.rnd- 
ments  will  be  received,  printt-d  and  Ik- 
on  the  desk 

Mr  PROUTY  An  explanation  of  the 
amendments  is  on  each  Senator's  de.^k, 
and  I  hope  they  will  give  it  their  atten- 
tion 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Pre.sid.nL.  I  ii::i 
very  happy  to  cosponsor  with  tlio  dis- 
tinRuished  junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
the  proposed  amendment  to  R  1241  As 
the  prrsrnt  rankuis  minority  mrmb«'r  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee,  he  has 
done  a  public  service  in  presenting  Uie 
Senate  with  this  clear.  rea&onaf>le,  highly 
practical,  and  to  my  wav  of  thuikinx  un- 
questionably superior  alternative  to  the 
unwieldy  scholarship  proeram  that  1.- 
propfxsed  in  S  1241  a.s  presently  con.'-ti- 
tuted 

The  purpose  of  the  amrndmmt  lo  to 
eliminate  the  present  title  II  entirely 
from  S.  1241.  In  its  place  we  would  in- 
crease the  funds  available  under  title 
II  of  the  National  Defen.sr  Fxlucalion 
Act.  the  loan  proeram  by  tlie  amnunt.'^ 
requested  In  S  1241  for  tho  n^'xt  2 
years — that  i.«;.  bv  $17  5  million  for  fiscal 

1962,  and   by   $26  2.50   million   for   fl.scal 

1963,  plus,  as  in  S.  1241.  the  .sums  re- 
quired to  make  loan.s  as  needed  fur  Uie.se 
students  in  the  remaining  years  of  their 
college  education. 

We  would  al.so  extend  the  forK!vrne«^s 
provisions  so  UiaL  not  to  txcerd  50  per- 
cent of  any  loan  might  be  fort;iven  for 
each  year  in  which  a  student  is  in  the 
top  25  percent  of  his  class  academxal  y 
Also  loans  could  be  forsiven  at  th'^  rati' 
of  10  percent  per  year  for  any  recipu  r.t 
teachmt:  in  an  eltmentary  or  .secondary 
school  in  a  State  or  at  aii  mslitution  of 
hii!her  learmnt;  up  to  a  loial  imt  ex- 
ceeding 50  percent. 

The  virtues  of  Uiis  amendment  aie,  I 
believe,  very  evident  It  makes  u.se  of 
the  hiijhly  successful,  existing  loan  pro- 
gram now  underway  as  a  part  of  tlie 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  utle 
II.  The  program  is  adminLstered  by  Uie 
colleges  and  InsUtutions  them.selves 
Tliry  are  m  tlie  best  position  to  know 
the  needs  and  capabilities  of  tJie  stu- 
dents they  admit  Education  is  Uieir 
business  and  they  are  fully  equipped  and 
qualified  to  carry  it  out  without  benefit 
of  any  commissiorvs  or  new  State  bu- 
reaucracies. 

Secondly,  there  are  very  real  mei  Itb  to 
a  loan  program  as  opposed  to  a  scholar- 
ship one.  Human  nature  is  such  that 
Ineviubly  we  all  prize  more  »hat  we 
have  to  work  for— and  pay  for— than 
what  comes  to  us  free.  Studenu  who 
know  they  will  have  to  repay  a  loan  m 
part  at  least,  arc  far  more  likely  to  tiv 
to  net  the  very  most  from  their  education 
than  those  who  receive  it  gratis  throuiih 
a  Federal  scholarship  Moreover,  a  loan 
program  automatically  singles  out  those 
who  are  ma«rt  determined  to  get  an  edu- 
cation, while  the  foregiveness  feature 
reward.s  those  who  are  most  con- 
scientious. 

The  foruivene.ss  feature  provides  an 
additional  incentive  to  loan  recipients 
to  work  for  academic  excellence  and  to 
make  the  most   of   their  opportunities 


Such  mcentive  i.s  wholly  lacking  in  tin 
committee  bill. 

Finally.      Mr      President,     orer     th« 

years  for  it  is  my  expectation  that  this 
bill  ai  vallate; er  fuiiu  it  is  now  passed 
wUl  ultimately  be  exU.'nded  over  the 
years — if  this  protram  is  established  on 
a  loan  basis,  there  \m11  be  continuing 
fund.s  available  as  repayments  come  In 
Pf)r  considerably  les.s  money  from  thf 
Federal  Government,  the  program  will  b<- 
ahlf  to  leach  more  studenLs.  and  makt 
a  folletie  education  available  to  more 
students  than  would  be  tlic  caae  und'r 
Ih.e  bill  as  now  conceived 

Mr  H.ARTKE  submitted  amrndment'^ 
intended  to  be  prop^j.'sed  by  him.  to  Sen- 
ate bi'l  1241.  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  he  (jn  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr  MiNAMARA  Mr  President.  I 
submit  amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me,  to  the  bill  iS.  1241)  to 
authorise  a.s.sistance  to  public  and  other 
norproUt  in.'^titutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion m  financing  the  construction,  rc- 
liabilitatum.  or  improvement  of  needed 
academic  and  related  facilities,  and  to 
auUiorize  scholarships  for  under»raduat«- 
study  in  such  institutions.  I  ask  unani- 
mo\is  consent  that  the  amendments  be 
printed  in  the  RrronD.  together  with  a 
seet;on-by-stTtion  analysis  of  their  con- 
tents. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table,  and.  without  objection,  the 
amendments  and  analysis  will  be  prints! 
in  tlie  Rtr-dRn 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Oil  p«Ke  ,17  between  llnea  5  and  «  lii«*Tt 
a  new  title  IV  as  fo!!'«ws  and  redesignate 
the  follow  It:  tr  title  and  sections  of  the  bill 
arcordlnpclT: 

'Tm  r  IV       BrHOOL    ASSISTANCE   ACT  OF    I  »a3 

s«c    401    Thla  title   may   be  cJt«d   as   the 
bci.xjl   A.s.>,utancr   Act  or   ItfOi. 

"dbci  *ratT'jn  or  ptntpoec 
"Sec  402  It  !s  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  authnr:r,e  a  three-yr.ir  program  nf  Pederal 
grants  to  States  to  ajsslst  their  local  educa- 
tion a«;enrles  t<3  cnnst.-iict  urgent:y  neede<l 
public  elemrntary  and  secondary  school 
facilities  It  !s  the  In'er.t  of  Congress  that 
with  this  assistance  the  quality  of  puhllc 
elenicnt.irv  and  semndary  education  will  be 
Rub6tai!"u;:>  iii.pr'i.pd  In  all  States  and  thnt 
Inequalities  of  educational  opportu^ltle^ 
within  and  between  States  will  be  sub- 
stantially reduced 

A.'WCm.MtCK    ACAIMBT    rSDERAL    lMT««r««a>ICl     IK 

•c-Hoo  US 
"Sic  403  In  the  admlnUtratlon  of  thu 
UMe.  no  dep«rtment.  agency.  ofTtcer  or  em- 
pl.iyee  of  the  DnlteM  St.itea  shall  •xerclac  any 
direction.  »up«rvuion,  or  control  over  the 
pcliiy  dctern;i!..i';<in  pcrsor-.nel.  curnculum 
pr  Kr.ini  .,'  ii.!.tn:(' i<>n  cr  'he  admlnliitratlMn 
or  operation  of  any  school  or  achool  ayatem 

Al'THoaiZATTON  or  API'SOPKIATIONS 

Sk  404  There  Is  hereby  Huthorl7ed  to 
be  appropriated,  without  any  limitation  of 
such  appropriation  or  condttlon  Inrooslatent 
with  itr  contrary  to  the  terms  or  purpoec*  of 
this  tiUe.  for  the  n.scml  year  be^nnln«  July  1 
1M2,  and  for  the  succeeding  Bacal  year, 
»3i6,000,000  for  the  purpoM  of  making  pay- 
ments to  State  education  ageiM:ica  as  provided 
la  ihi*  title. 


AIXOTliE.sfT    TO    STAl 

"?^<-    405    (a)   The  rums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  404  shall  be  allotted  among 


the  States  on  the  baala  of  the  income  per 
child  Of  achool  a^e,  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age,  and  the  effort  for  public  school 
purposes  of  the  respective  States.  A  State 
allotment  under  tills  section  for  any  fUcal 
year  shall  be  available  for  obligation  by  the 
titatc,  in  accordaiice  with  the  provisloua  of 
this  title,  during  such  year  and  the  next 
fiscal  year  (and  for  tlniee  two  years  only). 
Except  as  provided  by  section  406,  such  allot- 
ments 6hall  be  made  as  follows:  The  Com- 
ni!s.«l')ncr  shall  allot  to  each  State  for  each 
fl.scal  year  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  404  for  such  year  as  the  product  of — 

■  (1)  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
In  the  State  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and 

"(2)  the  State's  allotment  ratio  (as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (b) ) . 

bears  to  tlie  sum  of  corresponding  products 
fur  all  the  Stales. 

"(b)  FV>r  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(II  The  allotment  ratio'  for  any  State 
shall  be  1.00  le.ss  the  product  of  (A)  JtO 
and  (B»  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  income  per  child  of  school  a^e  for  the 
State  by  the  Income  per  child  of  school  age 
f.if  all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico, 
C'lUiim.  American  Samoa,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Virgin  Islands^  except  that 
(11  the  allotment  ratio  shall  In  no  case  be 
leas  than  .25  or  more  than  .75  and  (11)  the 
alloLment  ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
shall  be  .75,  (111)  the  allotment  ratio  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  be  .50,  and  (lv( 
the  allotment  ratio  of  any  State  shall  be  .60 
for  any  fiscal  year  If  the  Commissioner  finds 
that  the  coat  of  education  in  such  State 
exceeds  the  median  of  such  costs  In  all  the 
States  by  a  factor  of  2  or  more  ax  determined 
by  him  on  the  baf<ls  of  an  Index  of  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  cost  of  cnnBtnictlng  minimum 
school  facilities  In  the  States  as  determined 
for  such  fiscal  year  under  section  15(6)  of 
the  Act  of  September  23.  1950,  as  amended 
(20  U  .S  C  645).  or.  In  the  Commissioner's 
discretion,  on  the  ba£ls  of  such  index  and 
such  other  statistics  and  data  as  the  Ccm- 
mlRsloner  shall  deem  adequate  and  appro- 
priate 

"(2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  pro- 
mulpnted  by  the  Commissioner  for  each 
fl.scal  year,  t>etween  July  1  and  August  31  of 
such  fiscal  year,  except  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  1962,  such  allotment 
ratios  shall  be  promulgated  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  enactment  of  this  title.  Al- 
lotment ratios  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
computed  on  the  basla  of  the  average  of  the 
incomes  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
SUtes  and  for  all  the  SUtes  (excltislTe  of 
Puerto  Rloo,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
DUtrlct  of  Coltimbla.  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands )  for  the  three  most  recent  consecutive 
fiscal  years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Such  promulgation  shall  be  conclu- 
sive for  the  purposes  of  thU  title,  except  that 
the  Commissioner  msy  estimate  and  subse- 
quently revise  such  allotment  ratios,  and, 
as  so  revised  and  promulgated,  such  pro- 
mulgation shall  be  equally  conclusive. 

"  ( 3 )  The  term  'Income  per  child  of  school 
age-  for  any  fiscal  year  for  a  State  or  for 
all  the  States  means  the  total  personal  In- 
come for  the  State  or  for  all  the  States  In 
the  calendar  year  ending  In  such  fiscal  year 
(exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands),  respectively,  divided  by  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  In  the 
State  or  In  all  such  States,  respectively.  In 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(4)   The  term  'child  of  school  age'  means 
a   member   of   the   populaUon    between    the 
ages  of  five  and  seventaen,  twth  incltjslve. 
CVm 91 
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"Sk;.  40C.  (a)  The  Bvan  otherwise  allo- 
cable to  any  State  under  section  405  for  any 
fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1962,  shall  be  reduced  If  such  State's 
effort  for  such  fiscal  year  is  not  at  least 
equal  to  such  State's  base  effort  for  such 
year.  The  amount  of  such  reduction  shall 
be  the  difference  between  the  State's  public 
school  expenditures  In  such  year  and  the 
public  school  expenditures  It  would  have 
made  In  such  year  had  It  exerted  the  State's 
base  effort  for  such  year. 

"(b)  The  sum  otherwise  allocable  to  any 
State  under  section  405  for  any  fiscal  year 
after  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1962, 
shall  also  be  reduced  if  such  State's  effort 
for  such  year  la  not  at  least  equal  to  the 
State's  boise  effort  for  such  year  plus  the 
average  annual  rate  of  Increase  in  the  na- 
tional effort  over  the  five  fiscal  year  period 
beginning  July  1.  1957,  and  ending  Jime  30. 
1962.  The  amount  of  the  reduction  under 
this  subsection  (which  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  reduction.  If  any,  under  subsection 
(a) )  shall  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  sum 
otherwise  allocable  to  the  State  tinder  sec- 
tion 405.  (1)  as  the  difference  between  the 
State's  effort  and  the  national  effort  for  such 
year  bears  to  the  national  effort  for  such 
year,  or  (2),  If  It  would  result  In  a  smaller 
reduction,  as  the  difference  between  the 
State's  expenditure  per  public  school  pupil 
and  110  per  centtun  of  the  national  expendi- 
ture per  public  schoDl  pupil  for  such  year, 
bears  to  110  per  centum  of  the  national  ex- 
penditure per  public  school  pupil  for  such 
year.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
State  for  any  year  for  which  the  State's  ef- 
fort equaled  or  exceeded  the  national  effort 
for  such  year  or  the  State's  expenditure  per 
public  school  pupil  equaled  or  exceeded  110 
per  centum  of  the  national  expenditure  per 
public  school  pupil  fcff  such  year. 

"(c)  The  total  reductions  which  may  be 
made  under  subsectloxu  (a)  and  (b)  from 
the  sum  otherwise  allocable  to  a  State  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of 
such  sum. 

"(d)  The  simi  of  the  reductions  under 
this  section  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  re- 
allotted  by  proportionately  increasing  the 
allotments  under  section  405  for  such  year 
of  those  remaining  States  (other  than  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands) 
whose  allotments  for  ruch  year  have  not 
been  reduced  under  this  section. 

"(e)   For  purpoees  of  this  section — 

"(1)(A)  A  "State's  effort"  for  any  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  Is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  (1)  the  State's  expenditure  per 
pubUc  school  pupU  by  (11)  the  Income  per 
such  pupil  for  the  State;  except  that  the 
Bute's  effort  shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal 
to  the  State's  base  effort  and  to  the  national 
effort  In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rloo,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

"(B)  A  Bute's  'base  effort'  for  a  fiscal 
year  means  the  average  SUte  effort  over 
the  three  immediately  preceding  fiscal  years. 

"(C)  The  'income  per  public  school  pu- 
pU'  for  a  Bute  or  for  all  the  Btotes  for 
any  fiscal  year  means  the  total  personal 
inoome  for  the  BUte  or  for  all  the  BUtes 
in  the  calendar  year  ending  in  such  fiscal 
yettf  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands), 
respectively,  divided  by  the  number  of  pub- 
lic school  pupils  in  the  SUte  or  in  all  such 
SUtes,  re8p>ectlvely.  In  such  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  (A)  The  'naUonal  effort'  for  any  fis- 
cal year  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  divid- 
ing (1)  the  expendlttire  per  public  school 
pupil  for  all  the  SUtes  (exclusive  of  Puerto 


Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  District  of  Columbia)  by 
(11)  the  Income  per  such  pupil  few  all  such 
BUtfls. 

"(B)  The  average  annual  rate  of  increase 
In  the  national  effort  over  the  five  fiscal 
year  period  beginning  July  1.  1957.  and  end- 
ing June  30.  1962.  shall  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  difference  between  the  national 
effort  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1957,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1961,  by  four. 

"(3)  (A)  The  'public  school  expenditures' 
of  any  BUte  in  any  fiscal  year  means  the 
total  expenditures  by  the  SUte  and  subdi- 
visions thereof  in  such  year  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  made 
from  funds  derived  from  SUte  and  local 
sources  in  the  SUte  (including  payments 
in  the  nature  of  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
from  any  source ) . 

"(B)  The  'expenditure  per  public  school 
pupil'  for  any  SUte  for  any  fiscal  year 
means  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  Stete's  public  school  expenditures  In 
such  year  by  the  number  of  lU  public  school 
pupils  for  such  year. 

"(C)  The  'national  expenditure  per  pub- 
lic school  pupil'  for  any  fiscal  year  means 
the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  (1)  the 
public  school  expenditures  of  all  the  SUtes 
in  such  year  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia)  by  (1!)  the 
number  of  public  school  pupils  In  all  such 
SUtes  for  such  year. 

"(4)  The  Commissioner's  determinations 
of  the  SUte  effort,  base  effort.  Income,  public 
school  expenditures,  and  expenditure  per 
public  school  pupil,  for  any  State,  and  his 
determinations  of  the  national  effort,  average 
rate  of  Increase,  and  expenditure  per  public 
school  pupil,  shall  be  conclusive  for  purposes 
of  this  title,  except  that  the  Commissioner 
may  estimate  and  subsequently  revise  any 
such  determination,  and  as  so  revised,  such 
determination   shall  be  equally  conclusive. 

"PATMINT    OF    ALXOTMXirrS    TO    STATES 

•Sic.  407.  PaymenU  to  SUtes  which  have 
submitted  and  had  approved  their  applica- 
tions under  this  title  of  Pederal  funds  al- 
lotted to  them  pursuant  to  section  405  (as 
adjusted  by  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  section  406  and  as  adjusted  on  account 
of  overpaymenU  or  underpayments  pre- 
viously made)  shall  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  such  estimates,  in 
such  Installments,  and  at  such  times,  as 
may  he  reasonably  required  for  expenditure 
by  the  SUtes  of  the  funds  so  allotted. 

"STATX  AGENCY  ADMIjnSTXATTVX  COSTS 

"Sec  408.  Prom  the  sums  allotted  to  it 
under  section  405.  as  adjtisted  by  section 
406,  for  each  fiscal  year,  a  BUte  education 
agency  may  use  such  amount  as  it  deems 
necessary  for  any  supervision,  services,  and 
other  cosU  of  administering  lU  activities 
under  this  title  In  that  year,  except  that 
such  amount  shall  not  be  more  than  which- 
ever is  the  lesser  of  ( 1 )  ten  cents  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  public  school  pupils  in 
the  BUte  during  the  prior  fiscal  year,  and 
(2)  •150.000,  except  that  if,  for  any  SUte. 
such  lesser  amount  Is  less  than  $25,000,  such 
amount  shall   t>e   increased   to  •25,(X)0. 

"STATX    APPLXCATIOir 

"Sic.  409.  (a)  A  State  which  desires  to 
receive  Its  allotments  under  this  title  shall 
submit  through  lU  SUte  education  agency 
an  application  to  the  Commissioner  which — 

"(1)  provides  assurance  that  the  SUte 
education  agency  shall  be  the  sole  agency 
for  administering  the  funds  received  under 
this  title; 

"(2)  provides  that  such  allotment,  except 
for  sums   used   in   accordance  with  section 
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408,  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  con- 
staructlon  of  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  facilities; 

"(3)  sets  forth  criteria  and  procedures  to 
Insure  that  In  allocating  funds  received  un- 
der this  title  ( exclusive  of  amounts  to  be 
used  under  section  408)  to  local  education 
agencies  priority  will  be  given  to  local  educa- 
tion agencies  which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
State  education  agency,  have  the  greatest 
need  for  additional  school  facilities  and 
which  are  least  able  to  finance  the  cost  of 
needed  school  facilities; 

"(4)  provides  assurance  that  every  local 
education  agency  whoee  application  for 
funds  under  this  title  Is  denied  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the  State 
education  agency; 

"(5)  sets  forth  procedures  for  such  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of.  and  accounting  for.  funds  paid  to 
the  State  and  by  the  State  to  the  local 
education  agencies  under  this  title,  which 
procedures  shall  Include  provision  for  re- 
payment to  the  United  States  of  any  sums 
received  by  the  State  from  Its  allotment  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  title  which  are 
not  obligated  by  It  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  following  that  for  which  such 
allotment  was  made,  or  which  are  not  ex- 
pended In  acccordance  therewith  by  the  end 
of  the  second  fiscal  year  following  that  In 
which  they  were  obligated  ( unless  such 
sums  have  been  deducted  from  suosequent 
payments  pursuant  to  section   407 1  : 

"(6)  provides  assurance  that  the  require- 
ments of  section  504  will  be  compiled  with 
on  all  construction  projects  In  the  State 
assisted  under  this  title;  and 

"(7)  provides  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  from  time  to  time 
reasonably  require  and  for  access  by  the 
Commissioner,  upon  request,  to  the  records 
upon  which  such  Information  Is  based 

■■(b)  With  respect  to  any  public  sch(x>l 
operated  by  a  public  agency  or  institution 
other  than  a  State  or  local  education  agency. 
and  In  the  case  of  any  State  In  which  a  State 
education  agency  has  exclusive  responsibility 
for  financing  the  construction  of  schtxjl 
facilities  within  the  entire  State,  within  a 
given  geographical  area  within  the  State 
or  with  respect  to  particular  categories  of 
public  schools,  the  Commissioner  may 
modify  or  make  inapplicable  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (at.  to  the  extent  he 
deems  such  action  appropriate  In  the  light 
of  the  special  governmental  or  school  (jrganl- 
zatlon  of  such  State 

■'RrVIEW    OP    STATT    APPLICATIONS 

"Sec  410  laiili  The  Commissioner  shiill 
approve  an  application  of  a  State  which  ful- 
fills the  conditions  specified  In  section 
409(a).  and  shall  not  finally  disapprove  a 
State  application  except  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
State  education   agency 

■'(2 1  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  henr- 
Ing  to  the  State  education  agency,  finds  that 
such  agency  Is  not  complying  substantially 
with  the  provisions  required  to  be  included 
In  Its  application  under  section  409  a),  or 
that  any  funds  have  been  dlvertett  friim  the 
purposes  for  which  they  have  been  paid 
the  Commissioner  shall  forthwith  notify  the 
State  education  agency,  and  he  shall  there- 
after withhold  further  F>ayments  to  the  State 
under  this  title  until  there  Is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply,  or.  If  compliance  Is 
Impossible,  there  Is  a  repayment,  or  an  ar- 
rangement for  repayment,  of  Federal  moneys 
which  have  been  diverted  or  Improperly 
expended 


"{b)(l(  A  State  education  agency  dis- 
satisfied with  a  final  action  of  the  Commis- 
sioner under  subsection  lai  of  this  section 
may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State 
or  agency  is  located  by  filing  a  petition  with 
such  court  within  sixty  days  after  such  final 
action  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  f(jrth- 
wlth  transmuted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Commissioner,  or  any  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose  I  he  Com- 
missioner thereupon  shall  hie  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2\\2 
of    title   28,    United    States   Code 

■■(2i  Up<jn  the  riling  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  m  paragraph  (  1  i  of  this  .subsec- 
tion, the  court  shall  have  junsdu-llon  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part  temporarily 
or  permanently  The  findings  .jf  the  Com- 
missioner as  to  the  facts.  If  supported  by 
substantial  eMdence  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the  c<jurt.  for  gixxl  cause  .shown,  may  remand 
the  ctse  to  the  Commissioner  to  'Hke  further 
evidence,  and  the  Commissi. 'upr  m.iy  there- 
upon make  new  or  modified  flndliiKs  of  fact 
and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings  Surh  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  c  inclusive 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence 

'■i3i  The  judgment  of  the  court  .ifflrmtng 
or  setting  tislde  In  whole  or  in  part  any 
actl<jn  of  the  C<^)mmlsslor.er  sh.iK  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supr  me  ("ourt  of 
the  United  states  vjp<jn  certlor.irl  t  certlfi- 
catlo.n  as  [ir^vid*^  in  section  1J&4  of  title 
28    I'nl'ed  tft.i'es  Code, 

■  atriNiTioNs 

Sic     411     For   the    purfxise   •  •!    this    title   - 

'ill  The  term  local  education  agency' 
means  a  tv.jard  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  a  city,  county,  townstiip  sch<xjl 
district,    or    political    svibdlvision 

■■i2»  The  t^rm  State  education  .igeticy' 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  resp<.)nsible  for 
the  State  supervi.si. -n  ..f  publi'-  s.-hools 

■'i3)  The  term  public  school  pupils  me.vns 
pupils  In  average  dally  attendance  at  publlr 
scho<ils  withm  a  Stiite  f)r  within  all  of  the 
States  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
In  accordance  with  criteria  developed  by  him 
to  assure  uniform  determlnutUjns  f^.r  all  the 
States 

"i4i  The  term  'public  schools'  means 
schools  providing  free  educatl<>n  at  public 
expense  under  public  supervision  and  direc- 
tion and  without  tuition  charge  to  resident 
pupils  and  which  Is  provided  as  elementary 
or   second:iry   school    education-- 

lai  by  a  .State  or  local  education  agency 
or 

ibi  if  the  State  appItcatMin  approved 
under  this  title  so  provides,  by  another  State 
or  l<3Cal  public  agency  or  Institution 

■'i5i  The  term  elementary  and  .secondary 
education'  shall  not  Include  .nny  education 
provided  below  the  kindergarten  level  or 
bevond  grade  12 

•■'6i  The  term.s  sch.»)!  facilities' and 'pub- 
lic sch(X)l  facilities'  means  classrooms  and 
related  facilities  i  Including  furniture,  in- 
structional materials  other  than  te,xtbook8 
equipment  machinery,  and  utilities  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  schtK)!  purposes)  for 
public  schools,  and  Interests  In  land  (In- 
cluding site  trading  and  Improvement  i  on 
which  such  facilities  are  constructed  Such 
terms  shall  include  gymnasiums  and  similar 
facilities  except  those  intended  primarily 
for  exhibitions  f(jr  which  admLsslon  is  to  be 
charged  to  the  general  public 

■  1 7)    The  terms    construct'     constructing' 
and    construction'    include    the    preparttlon 


of  drawings  and  speclficatlona  for  school 
facilities;  erecting,  building,  acqutrtng,  al- 
tering, remodeling.  Improving,  or  extending 
school  facilities,  and  the  Inspection  and 
su{>ervlslon  of  the  construction  of  school 
facilities  •■ 

On  page  41  line  16  strike  the  words 
Title  III  ■■  and  Insert  the  following:  "titles 
III  or  IV," 

On  page  43  after  line  10  strike  the  amend- 
ment to  the  title  and  In.sert  In  lieu  thereof, 
the  following 

.\meiid  the  title  s*^)  as  to  read  "A  bill  to 
authorize  assistance  to  public  and  other  non- 
profit Institutions  of  higher  education  In 
financing  the  Construction,  rehabilitation,  or 
Improvement  tit  needed  academic  and  related 
facilities  to  authorize  scholarships  for  un- 
derkiradurtte  study  In  such  Institutions,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  States  for 
the  con.strviction  of  publli-  community  col- 
legeh,  and  to  provide  a  two-year  program  of 
financial  assistance  to  the  Slates  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  8chot)l  construc- 
tion 

Tlu'   .srction-by-spction    analy.si.s   prc- 
5cnl«d  by  Mr   M(  Namara  Is  as  follows 
StrnoN-BT-Sxr-noN    Analtsu 

SECTION     40  1       .SHolT    Tm-X 

This  section  provides  that  the  amendment 
may  be  cited  a*  the  School  Assistance  Act 
of   1962  ■ 

siicTTON   402    DECij^aArioN  OF  pmposx 

This  section  declares  tlial  It  Is  the  purjHxie 
of  this  title  tt>  provide  for  a  2-year  program 
of  Federal  grants  to  States  to  assist  their 
local  etlucation  agencies  to  construct  urgent- 
ly needed  public  elementary  and  iiecond;iry 
school  facil.tles  Tlie  section  also  states  the 
Intent  of  Congress  to  improve  the  quality  of 
public  elementary  and  sec^mdary  education 
in  all  of  the  SiatfS  and  to  reduce  Inequality 
of  educational  opptirtunlty  within  and  tit- 
twi-en    States 

SElTtON     403       ASSt   RANCE     *nAINST     riDEHAL 

iNTtJinarNcr   in   si-ii<xiij( 

This  section  provides  that  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  title,  no  department,  agency 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  may 
exercise  any  direc»i..n,  supervision,  or  con- 
trol over  the  [xillcy  determination,  perstm- 
nel  curriculum  program  of  Instr'uctlon.  or 
admlnlstratloti  or  operation  of  any  scho<j|  or 
school  system 

SECTION     404      ALTHoaiZATION    OF 
APPBOPRIATIONS 

Tills  section  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$335  million  for  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  without  any  limitation  of  such  ap- 
propriation or  c<md:tlon  Inconsistent  with  or 
contrary  to  the  terms  or  purposes  of  the  title 

SECTION      405       ALLOTMENTS     AND     PAYMENTS     TO 
STATXS 

Subsection  (a*  provides  that  the  funds 
appropriated  In  any  year  would  be  allotted 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  relative 
school-ak'e  [N.pulation  as  welRhted  by  relative 
income  per  .sch<iol-age  child  The  allotments 
f  >r  the  second  fiscal  year  of  the  program 
would  t>e  subject  to  adjustment  ( under  sec 
406  I  to  take  account  of  the  effort  for  public 
sch(«)l  purjxjses  exerted  by  the  States  In 
thot>e  years 

The  U  S  C(jmmlssloner  of  Education  would 
allot  to  eiu.h  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  year  as  the  product  of  (  I  )  the  number 
of  children  of  school  age  In  the  State  In  the 
precedinw;  year  multiplied  by  (2)  the  States 
allotinent  ratio,  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  cor- 
responding pr<Kluctji  for  all   the  States. 

Tlie  amendments  make  clear  that  a  States 
allotment  for  any  year  remains  available 
f'T    2    years    Thus   a    State   may    first   apply 


for  Federal  funds  during  the  second  year  of 
the  program  without  loss  of  Its  first  year's 
allotment  The  amendment  would  also  re- 
quire a  State  to  obligate  funds  allotted  to 
It  no  later  than  the  (Ist^  year  following  that 
for    which    It    was   appropriated. 

Each  State's  share  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated each  year  will  depend  on  its  number 
of  children  aged  6  to  17,  Inclusive,  rather 
than  on  the  number  of  children  It  has  in 
Us  elementary  and  secondary  public  schools. 

A  State's  allotment  ratio  would  vary  In- 
versely with  the  ratio  which  exists  between 
the  income  j>er  chlhl  of  school  age  for 
the  ."-^tate  I  as  averaged  over  3  years)  and  the 
Income  per  such  child  fcjr  all  the  Stctes. 
with  the  ratio  f(jr  a  State  at  the  national 
average  being  0  50.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  no  State  shall  have  an  allotment 
ratio  greater  than  0.75  or  le.'<s  than  0^25,  The 
equall^'atlon  fomiulu  ulM  result  In  a  3  to  1 
difference  between  -'unds  allocated  per 
Rchi>i|-nge  child  to  the  lowest  and  highest  In- 
come States,  before  the  adjustment  for  effort 
proMded  by  section  406  The  allotment  ratio 
for  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  Would  be  set  at  0  75  and  the  same 
ratio  (0  75)  Would  app.y  to  American  Samoa. 
The  amendment  sets  at  0  50  the  ratio  of 
any  State  In  which  the  costs  of  education 
exceed  the  median  crw.ts  of  all  the  States  by 
a  factor  of  2  or  more  This  will  assure  an 
Increiused  allotment  to  any  State  In  which 
etlucational    costs    are    unusually    high 

Hie  Income  fx'r  school-age  child  for  any 
State  fur  any  fiscal  year  Is  def  ned  as  the 
t*ital  pfrs<jnal  Income  for  the  .Suite  for  the 
calendar  year  endlnj;  In  the  fiscal  year 
divided  by  the  numlx^r  of  children  of  school 
age  In  the  State  In  lurh  fiscal  year  The 
lncf)me  per  child  of  school  atre  for  all  the 
States  would  be  slmlla.-ly  computed  Puerto 
Ki(  o.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Iblands  vkould  tx-  excluded  Irom  those 
cuinputatlor..";  Inn.smu*  h  its  their  allotment 
r.itlo.«;  are  specified, 

St<  noN     406       MAINirNnNlE        OF        .STATE         AND 
LOCAL     SfJ'l'wRT     For      btUoOL     FINANCING 

Subsection  (ai  provides  that,  for  each 
fiscal  year  following  fiscal  year  1»62.  the 
all<.lmont  of  any  Statt  Would  be  reduced  by 
the  difference  between  the  State's  public 
school  expenditures  In  such  year  and  the 
public  school  expenditures  It  would  have 
made  had  It  exerted  In  the  year  the  aver- 
age Slate  efTort  that  It  exerted  cjver  the 
three  Immediately   preceding  fiscal   years 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that,  for  each 
fi.scal  year  after  fiscal  year  1902.  the  allot- 
ment of  any  State  v^'mid  al.so  be  reduced  In 
proportion  to  Its  failure  to  maintain  the 
above-mentioned  average  State  effort,  as  in- 
cremented by  an  amount  equal  to  the  aver- 
age annu.al  rate  of  Increase  In  the  national 
effort  between  July  1.  1957,  and  June  30. 
1962  Tf  a  State's  allotment  Is  subject  to 
this  reduction  for  any  fiscal  ye;ir.  It  would 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  sum  otherwise 
all'x-able  to  a  State  under  section  405  as 
either  (  1  »  the  State's  effort  bears  to  the 
national  efTort  for  that  year,  or  (2)  the 
States  expenditure  per  public  school  pupil 
bears  to  110  percent  of  the  national  expendi- 
ture per  such  pupil  for  that  year,  whichever 
resulted  in  the  higher  allotment  No  re- 
duction would  be  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  any  year  In  which  the  State's  effort 
equaled  or  exceeded  the  national  effort,  or  In 
which  the  State's  expenditure  per  public 
schcxil  pupil  equaled  or  exceeded  110  percent 
of  the  national  expenditure  per  such  pupil. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  total  re- 
ductions under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall 
not  exceed  one-third  of  the  sum  otherwise 
alK>cable   U)  a  State  for  any  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  the  reallot- 
ment  of  the  sum  of  the  reductions  under  the 


section  to  the  remaining  States  (other  than 
th©  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  '\nrgln  Is- 
lands) . 

Subsection  (e)  defines  the  terms  tised  in 
the  preceding  subsections.  A  State's  effort 
for  any  fiscal  year  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
State's  expenditure  per  public  school  pupil 
in  that  fiscal  year  by  the  Income  per  such 
pupil  for  the  State  In  the  calendar  year  end- 
ing In  such  fiscal  year.  (In  order  to  exempt 
tbe  District  of  Colvunbla,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
from  the  effort  requirements  of  this  section, 
they  are  deemed,  inter  alia,  to  exert  the 
national  effort  In  every  year.) 

The  public  school  expenditures  are  expend- 
itures by  the  States  and  subdivisions  for 
public  elemenU-xry  and  secondary  education 
made  from  funds  derived  from  State  and 
local  sources  in  the  States,  Including  pay- 
ments in  the  nature  of  payments  In  lieu  of 
taxes  from  any  sources. 

The  expenditure  per  public  school  pupil  is 
obtained  by  dividing  public  school  expendi- 
tiires  of  a  State,  or  of  all  the  States,  in  any 
year  by  the  number  of  public  school  pupils 
in  a  State,  or  In  all  the  States,  for  that  year. 

The  Commissioner's  determinations  of 
State  and  National  effort,  effort  Increases, 
income  and  expenditures  per  public  school 
pupil,  and  total  public  school  expenditures 
would  be  conclusive. 

SBCnON      407,       PAYMENT      OF      ALLOTMENTS      TO 
STATE.S 

This  section  authorizes  the  payment  of 
allotments  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  in  such  In- 
stallments as  may  be  reasonably  required  for 
expendlttire  by  "the  States  of  the  allotted 
funds 

Smir.N     408      STATE    ACnsTY    ADMINISTRATIVE 
COSTS 

This  section  authorizes  the  States  to  use 
a  p(  rtion  of  Uielr  allotments  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  State  agency  administrative  ex- 
penses This  portion  may  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of  10  cents  per  public  school  pupil  In 
the  preceding  year,  or  $150,000,  except  that 
If  10  cents  per  public  school  child  is  less  than 
125.000.  it  may  u.se  $25,000, 

SrCTION    4  09,    STATT    APPLICATIONS 

Subsection  (a>  of  this  section  prescribes 
the  contents  of  the  State  application  for 
allotments.  In  its  application,  a  State  would 
Indicate  the  portions  of  its  allotment  which 
It  will  use  for  public  school  teachers'  salaries 
and  for  the  construction  of  public  school 
facilities,  and  set  forth  its  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures for  allocating  the  funds  within  a 
State  so  as  to  give  priority  or  preferences  to 
the  local  agencies  most  In  need  of  assist- 
ance. A  State  application  would  also  pro- 
vide assurance  that  the  State  education 
agency  would  be  the  sole  administering 
agency  for  the  funds  received;  provide  as- 
surance that  every  applicant  whose  appli- 
cation for  funds  is  denied  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the  State 
education  agency;  set  forth  procedures  for 
fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting;  provide 
assurance  that  the  titles  provision  with  re- 
spect to  labor  standards  (sec.  504)  will  be 
compiled  with;  and  provide  for  the  making 
of  such  reports  as  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  may  reasonably  require. 

Subsection  (b),  as  amended  by  your  com- 
mittee, provides  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Eklucation  may.  In  light  of  the  special  school 
organization  of  a  State,  modify  any  of  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a),  in  regard  to 
funds  specified  for  school  construction,  with 
respect  to  any  public  school  operated  by  a 
public  agency  or  institution  other  than  a 
State  or  local  education  agency,  and  with 
respect    to    any    State    in    which    the    State 


agency  has  exclusive  responsibility  for  financ- 
ing the  construction  of  some  or  all  school 
facilities. 

sccnoN  410.  Bxvirw  or  btatz 

APPLICATIONS 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner must  approve  any  State  application 
which  meets  the  conditions  in  section  409(a) , 
and  requires  that  he  afford  an  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  the  State  education  agency 
before  finally  disapproving  an  application. 
He  Is  also  required  to  withhold  payments  to 
a  State,  after  notice,  upon  a  State's  failure 
to  comply  substantially  with  the  provisions 
required  to  be  Included  in  Its  application  or 
upon  diversion  by  a  State  of  Federal  funds 
from  the  purposes  for  which  paid.  Payments 
would  not  be  resumed  until  the  State  re- 
sumed compliance,  or,  if  compliance  were  Im- 
poesible,  repaid  any  Federal  moneys  im- 
properly exi>ended. 

.Subiection  (b)  provides  for  Judicial  re- 
view li:  the  U.S,  courts  of  appeals,  upon 
petition  of  a  State  education  agency,  of  a 
final  action  of  the  Commissioner  under  sub- 
section (a) . 

SECTION    4  11.    DETINTnONS 

This  section  defines  the  terms  "local  edu- 
cation agency,"  "State  education  agency." 
"public  school  pupils,"  "public  schools." 
"elementary  and  secondary  education," 
"school  facilities  and  public  school  facili- 
ties. "  and  "construct,  constructing,  and  con- 
ftruction." 

The  term  'public  school  pupils"  mean:; 
pupils  in  average  dally  attendance  at  public 
schools  within  a  State,  or  within  all  of  the 
States,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner. 

The  term  "public  schools"  means  schools 
providing  free  education  at  public  expense, 
under  public  supervision  and  direction  and 
without  tuition  charged  to  resident  pupils 
and  which  is  provided  as  elementary  and 
secondary  school  education  (not  below  the 
kindergarten  level  or  beyond  grade  12).  As 
amended.  It  would  be  required  that  Euch 
schools  be  operated  by  a  State  or  local  edu- 
cation agency,  or.  If  the  State  application 
approved  under  the  title  so  provides,  by  an- 
other State  or  local  public  agency  or  insti- 
tution. 

The  term  "school  facilities"  means  cLass- 
riMms  and  related  facilities.  Including  fur- 
niture. Instructional  materials  other  than 
textbooks,  equipment,  machinery,  and  util- 
ities appropriate  for  school  purposes,  and  In- 
terests in  land  on  which  such  facilities  are 
constructed.  The  term  Includes  gymna- 
siums and  similar  facilities,  except  those  In- 
tended primarily  for  exhibitions  for  which 
admission  Is  to  be  charged  to  the  general 
public. 

The  terms  "construct,"  "constructing."  and 
"construction  "  include  the  preparation  of 
drawings  and  specifications  for  school  facil- 
ities; erecting,  building,  acquiring,  altering, 
remodeling,  impro^ing,  or  extending  school 
facilities;  and  the  Inspection  and  supervision 
of  the  construction  of  school  facilities. 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1241,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  FILE 
CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
filing  of  reports  pursuant  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 48,  and  Senate  Resolutions  50 
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through  60  of  the  87th  Congress.  1st  ses- 
sion,   be   extended    to    March    31.    1962 
This  request  concerns  annual  reports  of 
certain  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT      Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  so  ordered. 


DAVIS-BACON 
COSPONSORS 


AMENDMENT        OF 
ACT— -ADDITIONAL 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
permission  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey!  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel  i  to  be 
joined  by  unanimous  consent  m  the 
sponsorship  of  the  bill  they  have  mtrn- 
duced,  S  1360.  I  understand  that  what 
I  request  is  agreeable  to  them 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  consider  this 
measure  to  propose  a  logical  and  nece.s- 
sary  extension  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
so  as  to  include  fringe  and  other  benefits, 
in  addition  to  its  present  inclusion  of  the 
level  of  wages  and  salaries.  Inasmuch 
as  I  am  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  undoubtedly  will  be  dealing  with 
this  measure.  I  felt  that  I  wished  to  be 
identified  with  the  sponsorship  of  the 
bill  itself. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  California 
whether  what  I  propose  is  agreeable  to 
him. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say — and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the 
acting  majority  leader  I  Mr  Humphrey]. 
as  well  as  for  myself — that  we  are  de- 
lighted and  honored  to  have  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  join  us 
in  the  sponsorship  of  this  legislative  ef- 
fort, which  I  hope  will  become  the  law 
of  the  land  this  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  similar  request,  so  that  my 
name  will  also  be  included  among  those 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
in  the  request  that  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  also  be  included  in  the 
list  of  sponsors  of  the  bill. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I  so 
request  and  agree. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN- 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr  EASTLAND  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  bef  re 
the  Committ'^e  on  the  Judiciary: 

Alexander  Greenfeld.  of  Delaware  to 
be  US  attorney,  northern  district  of 
Florida 

Harry  M  Miller,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U  S  marshal,  western  district  of  Ken- 
tucky 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hveby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  these  nominations  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Friday.  February  9,  1962  anv  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  ui.sh 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomma- 


tioris.  with  a  further  statement  whether 
It  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing'  which  may  be  scheduled 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    ON     RBIOR- 
GANIZATION  PLAN  NO    1  OF  1962 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  on 
Januarv  30  the  Pr.'Sident  of  the  United 
States  transmitted  to  Corv-zress  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No  1  of  1<J62  whirh  would 
create  a  Deparrmf-nt  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housini;  On  January  31.  Senate 
Resolution  288  was  introduced  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  Mr  Mc- 
Gee!  calling  for  Senate  disapproval  of 
that  plan  The  plan  and  the  President  s 
messaL'e  i  f  transmittal  there  f.  to^rether 
with  the  resolution  of  dis.ipproval.  have 
b*  en  referrf-d  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

It  develops  that  the  reorganizations 
proposed  m  said  plan  are  hu'hly  contro- 
versial A  number,  some  favoring  and 
Si  me  upposint:  the  plan,  have  alre.tdy  re- 
quested to  be  heard  by  th.e  committee 
before  it  takes  action  nn  the  resolution 
Accordini;ly.  the  committee  has  sehed- 
uled  public  hearings  for  that  purpose  to 
hear  witnesses  who  may  desire  to  testify. 
t)  be;m  at  10  30  am  Wednesuay.  Feb- 
ruary 14  1962  m  'oom  3302.  New  Sen- 
at*'  Office  Builciini' 

Senators  and  others  interested  who 
may  desire  to  piesent  their  views  on  this 
issue  to  the  committee  are  requested  to 
so  notify  the  clerk  of  the  committee  m 
order  that  arrangements  may  b«>  made 
for  their  appearar.ce 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  JAMF^  J  SAXON  TO  BE 
COMPTROI.I  FR  OF  THE  Cl'R- 
RENCY 

Mr    ROBERTSON      Mr    President    as 

chairman  of  the  Committee  en  Banking 
and  Currency  I  desire  to  Eive  notice  that 
a  public  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Tue.sdav  Februarv  6  1962  at  in  a  m  in 
room  5302  New  Senate  Office  Buildinkr 
on  the  nomination  of  .Tames  J  Saxon  of 
Illinois,  to  be  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency 

All  persons  who  wish  io  appear  and 
testify  on  this  nomination  are  requested 
to  notify  Mr  Matthew  Hale  chief  of 
staff.  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  rf)om  5300  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  telephone  Capitol  4  3121.  ex- 
tension 3921 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE    HOUSE 

.\  me.ssai-'e  from  th-  House  of  Lep- 
reMiitatives.  by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks  inform'"d  the  Sena^^-  that. 
pu;siiant  to  the  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Ci^e  irJ6c  the  Speaker  liad  ap- 
pointed Mr  Cff-EY.  of  New  York  and  Mr 
McInttre.  of  Maine,  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  US  Merchant 
Marine  .\i.\\A  mv  on  the  part  of  the 
Hou.sr 

Hi  •  me  sage  also  informed  the  Senate 
th..it.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
United  States  Code  9355ia> ,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr    Rogers,  of  Colorado, 


Mr  Nt^RSHALL.  of  Minnesota.  Mr  CirENu- 
\SETH.  of  Colorado,  and  Mr  Ostertac.  of 
N  w  York,  as  memb-  rs  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  US  Air  Force  Academy 
on  The  part  of  the  Hou.se 

I  he  m' ssai'e  firther  informed  tt.o 
Senate  that  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  14  United  State-  Code  194' a',  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr  D,\ddar:o  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr  Ciiamberlaiw,  of 
.\!ichi;4an.  as  members  of  the  Board  uf 
Visitors  to  the  US.  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emv  on  the  part  of  the  House 

I  he  m-ssa^e  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
United  Stati  s  Code  eybS'  a  i .  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr  Baiiey.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr  FiooD.  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr 
Beits,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Laird,  of  Wis- 
consin, as  memb*  rs  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors to  the  U  S  Naval  Academy,  on  the 
part  of  the  House 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that  p-irsuant  to  the  provisions 
of  10  I'rnted  Sfatrs  Code  4355' a».  the 
Speaker  had  apixjinted  Mr.  Tkacue.  of 
'I  xa.i  Mr  Natcher,  of  Kentucky.  Mr 
RiKLMAN,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Min- 
sHALi  of  Ohio  as  memt>er5  of  the  Board 
of  Vi  itors  to  tiie  U  S  Military  Academy 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Th.t'  me-sat-e  announced  that  the 
Hou  e  h.ad  at;retd  to  the  amendment  of 
th.e  Senate  to  the  b.ll  '  H  R  6025  i  to  con- 
fer jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
judi^meni  on  the  claim  of  George  Edward 
liarnharl  against  the  United  States 

I  he  mtssage  al.so  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  iS  320'  to 
amei.d  the  pruvi  ioiL>^  contained  :n  part 
II  I  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  con- 
cerninir  rei^istration  of  State  certificates 
wh(  reby  a  common  carrier  by  motor  ve- 
hicle may  ennawe  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  within  a  State,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concui  I  t-nce  of  the  Senate. 


AnnREssKs 
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EDITORIALS.      ARTI- 
PRINTED      in      THE 


On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent addre.sses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  . 
w.if  oniered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 

(iRn     u^    follows' 

By  Mr  BYRD  ..f  West  Virginia 
AUdrfss  delivered  by  him  on  January  27, 
lt>ti2  befnre  the  I.si  CoiiKreBslonal  District 
Dfmocnitic  Wotiien  h  Workshop.  In  Wheeling. 
W  V.i  describing  .h<  ime  of  the  accomplish- 
ment* .f  President  Kennedy  and  the  Demo- 
crutlr  C'liiigresa 


S K  K'KPILING    OF    METALS—WHO  S 
ASTONISHED  NOW? 

Mr     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 

President  yesterday  there  appeared  in 
the  press  throughout  the  country  large 
headlines.  Kennedy  Hits  Overstock- 
piling  $7  7  Billion  Tieup  Held  Exces- 
sive 

In  these  articles  the  President  is 
qu  ited  as  saying  that  the  total  stockpile 
now  ainour.ts  to  $7  7  billion  worth  of 
materials,  and  that  it  greatly  exceeds 
America  s  i^.eeds  by  nearly  $3  4  billion 
woith 


The  F^resideiit  said  that  he  was  as- 
tonisluxJ  to  make  this  discovery,  in  a 
ie\iew  of  the  stockpiling  program  after 
he  t<-Mik  over  the  Presidency  Continu- 
ing'   he  said 

il  w.i!>  app.irei.t  to  ine  that  ihi.s  excessive 
hiiirage  uf  c  ^t!y  niatt'rial.s  wa.s  a  quettiuiiable 
burden  on  publk-  fund.-s  and  In  addition  a 
potential  source  of  exreshne  and  uncon- 
slonable  proiit.v 

I  was  mtiiuued  with  the  President's 
leaclion  that  since  he  has  taken  over 
thif  Presidency  he  was  astonished  to 
make  the  di.scovery  of  this  excessive 
stockpile  of  minerals. 

My  remarks  here  today  aie  no  d(.mbt 
t:oing  to  astonish  him  even  more. 

In  the  first  jjlace.  for  the  past  several 
years  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Re- 
duction of  Nonessential  Federal  Expend- 
itures, of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  of 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr  ByrdI  is  chairman,  has  been  mak- 
ing monthly  reix)rts  listing  the  total 
amounts  of  the  inventory  in  this  exces- 
sive stockpile:  and  Mr  Kennedy,  as  a 
Member  of  the  U  S  Senate,  was  fur- 
nished in  his  Senate  office  with  copies  of 
all  these  reports 

I  shall  ask  to  have  incoiporated  in  the 
Reiohd  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  one  of 
these  reports,  dated  May  10.  1960,  as  it 
was  released  to  the  i)ress  nearly  2  years 
ago  This  report  was  available  to  every 
Member  of  the  U  S  Senate  The  report 
shows  that  at  that  time — in  May  1960 — 
the  total  value  of  the  stratepic  and 
critical  materials  in  our  stockpiling  pro- 
gram was  $8,402,218,000 

Not  only  will  the  President  be  aston- 
ished t<i  find  that  this  information  was 
.so  readily  available;  but  what  may  as- 
toiush  him  even  more  is  the  fact  that 
this  program,  which  he  now  describes 
as  scandalous,  has  been  strongly  de- 
nounced on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at 
periodic  intervals  over  the  past  several 
years.  For  example,  on  June  27.  1955. 
I  strongly  denounced  this  program  as 
one  of  the  boldest  raids  on  the  Federal 
Treasury,"  and  at  that  time  placed  in 
the  Record  letters  signed  by  Mr  Arthur 
S  Flemming,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization,  in  which,  in  an- 
swer to  my  request,  he  commented  on 
a  then  pending  bill  which  proposed  to 
expand  this  program  Mr.  Flemming 
stated 

Tliere  would  be  no  justification  in  the 
luinie  of  national  defense  for  either  extend- 
nig  or  enlarging  these  programs  In  the  man- 
tier  prop,>*,ed  by  S    922  i  the  bill  In  question). 

On  June  23.  1955.  I  had  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  manner  in 
which  this  procurement  program  was 
icsulting  m  unwarranted  windfall  profits 
to  certain  mining   companies. 

Both  these  statements  appear  in  the 
CoNGRE.ssiONAL  RECORDS  of  June  23  and 
June  27.  1955,  volume  101.  part  7.  pages 
9060-9061  and  9212-9213.  respectively. 

However,  criticism  of  these  programs 
was  not  all  that  took  place.  Over  the 
past  5  years  there  was  a  series  of  votes 
on  amendments,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  curtail  or  stop  further  procure- 
ment of  some  of  these  minerals  that 
were  not  needed  in  our  defense  stock- 
pile 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
under  the  3-minute  limitation,  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
President  may  be  astonished  to  know 
that  in  the  nine  different  rollcall  votes 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  voted  against  these 
subsidies  on  the  first  vote,  but  that  on 
the  next  eight  rollcalls  between  1956  and 
1960  he  voted  for  them  every  time. 

His  5-year  voting  record  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate  has  been  con- 
sistently in  support  of  providing  more 
and  more  money  to  buy  the.se  minerals 
which  were  being  piled  up  in  unneces- 
sai-y  quantities. 

While  I  regret  that  the  President  did 
not  support  those  of  us  who  were  trying 
to  curtail  this  extravagant  program  be- 
fore so  many  unnecessary  millions  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  had  been  wasted, 
nevertheless.  I  am  glad  that  he  has  now 
awakened  to  the  need  for  a  full-scale 
investigation  of  this  situation. 

As  one  who  has  consistently  de- 
nounced and  voted  against  these  unwar- 
ranted subsidies  in  the  past.  I  now 
pledge  to  him  my  wholehearted  support 
in  his  proposed  investigation,  and  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  if  the  investigation 
is  pursued  diligently  the  President  will 
be  even  more  astoni.'-hed  by  the  dis- 
closures than  he  is  to  find  that  by  his 
votes  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
he  had  supported  this  program  which  he 
now  denounces  as  bordering  on  a  na- 
tional scandal 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  incorjxDraed  in  the  Record  the 
summary  of  a  report  released  under  date 
of  May  10,  1960.  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures,  in  which  are  listed 
our  inventories  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  as  being  $8,402,218,000.  Im- 
mediately following  this  report  I  ask  that 
there  be  incorporated  a  record  of  the 
recorded  votes  on  the  mineral  stockpiling 
program  during  the  past  6  years.  This 
report  shows  that  President  Kennedy  as 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  voted 
against  these  subsidies  on  the  first  roll- 
call  vote,  but  on  each  of  the  eight  suc- 
ceeding votes  he  is  recorded  in  favor  of 
the  expansion  of  the  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Demo- 
crat. OF  Virginia.  Chairman.  Joint  Com- 
mittee ON  Reduction  or  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditxthes,  in  Re  Committee 
Report  on  Federal  Stockpile  Inventories 

( For    release    in    morning    papers    Tuesday. 
May    10.   1960) 

The  cost  value  of  materials  in  nine  Federal 
stockpile  inventories  as  reported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  General  Services 
Administration,  and  the  OCBce  of  Civil  and 
Defense  MobUizatlon.  on  March  31,  1960. 
totaled  $15,603,074,000.  March  activity  In 
these  stockpiles  resulted  in  a  net  redvictlon 
of  $35,157,000. 


Tiie  net  change  in  these  stockpile  inven- 
tories reflects  acquisitions,  disposals,  and  ad- 
justments. The  March  activity  and  the  end- 
of-the-month     totals     are     summarized     as 

follows ; 
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These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  involved  as  compiled  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessen- 
tial Federal  Expenditures. 

increases   and   decreases 

Major  net  decreases  in  cost  value  during 
the  month  were  reported  as  follows:  $44  mil- 
lion in  cotton,  $22  million  In  wheat;  and 
$16.5  million  in  corn. 

These  decreases  were  partially  ofTset  by 
major  net  increases  Including:  $20  million 
in  milk  and  butt«rfat;  $12  million  in  alumi- 
num and  aluminum  ores;  and  $10  million  in 
rice. 

acriculttral    commodities 

Of  23  agricultural  commodities  in  Com- 
modity Credit's  $6.9  billion  price  support 
inventory  on  March  31.  1960,  those  leading  in 
cost  value  include: 

Wheat,  with  1.1  billion  bushels  at  -■^  cost 
of  $2.8  billion; 

Corn,  with  1.2  billion  bushels  at  a  cost  of 
$2.1  billion:  and 

Cotton,  with  more  than  5.6  million  bales 
at  a  cost  of  $988  million. 

strategic    and    CRmcAL    materials 

Strategic  and  critical  materials  are  shown 
in  six  inventories  totaling  $8.5  billion,  in- 
cluding the  $6.2  billion  national  stockpile 
for  which  itemized  detail  is  classified.  Com- 
bined figures  from  the  other  five  inventories 
show  materials  (in  all  grades  and  forms) 
leading  in  cost  value  as  follows: 

Aluminum,  bauxite,  etc..  with  5.8  million 
tons  at  a  cost  of  $454  million;  Tungsten, 
with  84  million  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $341 
million;  and  manganese  and  manganese  ores, 
with  4.4  million  tons  at  a  cost  of  $292  mil- 
Uon. 

crviL  defense  supplies  and  equipment 

The  civil  defense  stockpile  is  shown  in  7 
composite  groups  totaling  $172  million. 
Nearly  63  percent  is  in  medical  bulk  stocks 
valued  at  $108  million. 
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Senate  rtcurj  volet  on  mineral  atoekpiling:  83d  Cong,  thro-.gh  8''lh  Cong. 

(CompUr<l  Kcb.  1.  1002) 


February  2 


ConiiTiaB  and 


DMrrlpUoQ  o!  bill  nr  ampndmeiit  aiiii  votM 


Mtb,  IJt. 


«4th,  M. 


Vith.  Nt. 


No  iTconl  vot*s. 

Norpconl  vote*.  ,      .  .       ,  .        j         •     . 

11  K  '373  (imeri.liiif!  th."  n.iM  fslic  Mr  rna?  IroiT'iin  Ku.-iKiun  \clof  I'iM  toencoiirnw  llw 'liwjvprr .  «1*vrlorn»*'nt ,  And  fro-lnrHLn 
ofrprtaln  domestic  rnlneraJa.  lAuttorlrw  nfTii-.- of  lH-ffti..>  MotiliMtloii  to  t^.rr-.i*  ii|  t.' »r<l,aH' 1U.1  to  .ir.  nl  irnvr  irjis  it!..r'!inf 
A!iieno:in  I  to<lu««  o(  tuiitftfii,  ;r.  inrir.e-i.-,  ctin.'int.v  ir\,-.  iS -'(■•<  Ut\I,  ii:  !  ,f.liimt.iiim  !  iM..:ii-;  .i  ;■>■'<:.■<  nf  r»r!iir:\  in 
w.'i'cti  thrv  c-m  mike  in.t  PXfriiK-  |>I  iiisand  iti  ve»tnieiiU  U>  r-  icn  ;  'o<1urtion  (roali  Mi:'.rifn!  ti.  f.altiUin  •  iUtir  wviioiiiy  in  Ui* 
iiiiiutiK  in.lii'^try  uil  'tie  ri;i)ii  .rv  rniuht  no.-«i<wir>  in  r-u*.'  .'  r  ..  .'  *  .,r  I'.il:  itom-Ic*  tl..il  ■jo.uitilv  .vMtlj<.fi>  f..f  p-u  li  iiiii- 
t^ri  il  -iMV  («'  i:(T.-i-.'.|  t'Tniiph  -t..<k;  (lirr  rA  li»t  ;  «T<fnt  »  • .  •.  •  .  .  -iry  to  oirry  ttw  in.lnhlcj  il  l-rLgt  ,:t!  to  Jiii.r  JO  irx  ;  rrv 
Vlded  U:f  cost  IS  tiot  to  e\tfe<l   i  tot.i!  of  II.'O.KO.KH. ' 

\'ofp  on  caAsiep    M  >t':L<   ;J4 'ii\  <.     Kfi'.ri«'.ly,  i,  >>    U  ,u.m  m-.  ruy.  ,  „       u  1   n..^ 

S  J'-mJ.  Kam«ide«l.  U;*  I^om^Uf  Tu'  j-ti-Ti.  ^^f^wtn"  Kluorsf  ir  nvl  {•<iliimh<(ini-T'»nt  iltim  rr'Hltjrfion  ■viol  riirrhw  Art  '  19,  •« 
I>W(jrsiiak  amendment  hinitii-e  ;  lir.  ia«?i  of  tuj  ..-■•t^n.  '  Auu-ndtnclit  |.rovi'l««  f'jr  »  llinlUtH)i:  of  '  .i*V  «liort  tons  [•.r  nli-ndAT 
month  which  (i8A  may  [iircfi  k<<>  fr'iii  dJiy  iine  ppxiurfT  ) 

\  (iif  on   imendmciit:   22  >tMS.  J".' nays.      Keiinoly.  n.ty    W  ili.mv*.  \<:\. 

II. H    U'4W.  urgent  (Ict^cli-ncv    ii'i>p>j.ri  ition.<  for  1U57      ll«y'l<'ii  anMn.Iincrt  [irotUUic 


Vot«  Na 


Dkte  of  ToU 


M     Jul7   3B,  IftiS 


f. 


I  IT.    rt' 


«i^th ,  W . . . 


•wth.  l3t.. 
V.th,  .''!.. 


c-fr;  i.ii  Ur  it.':;ir  niiiitr.ii<.  tti-'  fui: 
Wxp  on  amfiKlm.  r  l  M  vi  ;».<.  1 7  n  r 
U.K.  7.'Jl..i.l  -iiipplpmci'  1  w  ;'r  •  ■ 
of^lnti-ri.  matmal."!.'  t.1l.1.ii")i).<««' 
voU'  iiiinifdiiilui V  <i>'ovt>).  iloM>  \i 
tciiii"  it. "I  .11  i«  ri  htu-  I  ill.  ttic  M 


11"  ilfl  .11 


on  H  R    4'J4>t,  would  mum  to  Ilou-c  (i>r  consldcral 

\  jU' on  itan'ii(lnn>rt  'd  ynvf.  irnnys     Ki'imrdy,  vim, 
S    VUi..  l)oi!i.'-iir  M:ioTi,<  -' >liihr>ition   A'^t  oj  lyis. 

I  uie-*tMi  Irioxlde  from  provision*  of  'At  tdll  ) 
\  otp  im  -inipndmint    '..^  vr«»,  ST  n  i>  >.     kiimedy,  nay 


-  iM  rrnimn   ivj:  .>!' •  iin  t..  1  >P<-.  31,  IttjM. 
k>-nr)o.|  V.  V  .11,  \\  iiii.iiin,  n;iy. 

".  Ml!  f«i' fVs«»l  I'.'.'iT     lUyd^n  4ni"-Ti''.;i'.rf'  provi  llni-  an  «■ 
\iinndi!:riil,  in  priwlKniiy  idfntical  liu auAgr,  wa«  aiiopl 

r.  .iUivr  lai.    II   H    (.'».'    r.  n.a.ricd  in  lon't  rrncv  lilit^:  tM. 

■  In  am<»ndni«Tt.  Ii.c.  itn  r  w.f.  :(  cthcT  nppro(>r(ntl"ti  aiTif 


in   .lirr  iiijv^^c-  I  y  Uie  rf'-natc  ) 
It    w  . 


.tl.inf\    tmount  f<r  "  ^pq^^Wtlon 

liy  ><-ni>li'  on  Krii.  IM,  1U67  iscc 

>     li>  io,,ovtinit  protrduri- cuo- 

I  ir"'    \CTr.i!  to  \y   ly.r  ixuifr 


AUiHiiimcnt.     '  \mrToln;r-r  ;   jf.v: 


ll.<   cUnonation  uf 


V. 


'Air^rdnirnt  woiilJ  i!linln»lc  ttxttn  Ull  uutliorll 


of  making  sui«l'l)  payrtKut*  to  domestic  m 


tnrrals 


Kennedy.  nt»v 
•II  Art  0<l9f^ 
■nfiy,  ym,  SS  1 

lT'.UI'.-^  UIl'liT  ll  • 

lull  TPfo.  ■!  A'le 


W  ill!  vnis,  yrn 


•  y. 


S    ♦<).(•.,  I'ltnrvtK    Mil.  rils  Stal>i;ii:ition  Art  of  IW      I'll  \sr:'i 

for  Swrvtary  of  Interior  to  l.orrow  $3.'4).0CO,i«X)  from  Trrojiur) 

[■rrxlureri  ' 
\  ou  oil  amendment    2S  ypi^-'.  M  nays 
.-;    4fl3»i,  IHimestH-  .MinefHl.'*  --t.l^!!lf  Ah 
\  JU  on  piUi>iitft>    711  yi-an.  1.'  •  r.         r. 
.-    .Jlv.,  to  extend  for  1  year  rert  1  ;    ir 

(i'lrtlon  and  Purchase  Act  of  H<6t<. 

overrule  Teto 
II   K   '.'..4<).  .K..i.-ka     iii.i;.  r  kl  l-Mine.     .\',lott  nio';,  i    • 

Tea.se  certain  afT»ae'  lirTi)ti«tloi,'i  in  .Ma^ka 
V  ote  (>n  motion    32  yeas,  '>'  iny      Kmnefly.  nay,  V> 
II   K   H«»V). '.  1.1 'Ui'l  iini' miiiiiu' -I'-il.i!:  Mlion  (i.r  srici..  ,        .x''T« 

li'ad  or  n:ii   ;)r".;u^.■r^  v,  !io  mine^l  n   t  more  lh:ui  .','ii<    •         ;  ■  '       ir  .kt  a  r»te  w}itch  pirr  thMB  a  tsUini  r«juirai«iil  tu  »  luit  itiey 

would  have  received  if  the  murki-t  price  for  tine  were  H'l  cenu  a  poiuid  and  If  lh«  market  prlc* f«ir  le»<l  wer*  l7fmt»apotind.    The 

l)iU   lin'sti.t  ip('.>  ■"    ir^-'  jTo.lui  fr>i  of  l(.»»l  and  fine  j 
Vol*  on  iMiSsHge    59  yea».  'S*  n  i>  <      K'  i.ni-dy.  \  a;  WUtblBS.  naf . 


■:c  Ttuir^ten,  AsbealM.  flxwrtpar.  and  ("olumhium-TiaiUo.ni  I'ro- 
li,  i;>6M  \».  Doc.  MA,  C'ooKrtMlonaJ  Kerord.  p.  ITuVO.    Noatu-mpt  made  to 

'    M.aiii  Idll  to  Comntlttrr  on  Intcrter  aixl  Inmiimt  AfTaln.    (Hlli  would  to- 


T'-n 


(Mil.  pruv  ldt>  tuf  pTinili  tmm  the  Trrunury  U>sm»ll 
»hl. 


ir:    Jiiii«  IS,  i9r< 


4      Feb.   1«.  1V.7 


or.      Mt«y  30, 1»«7 


.C     July    11.  Ik-^ 

■2*3  I  T>o. 

I 
244  Do. 

Vuk«  .  May  19,  1U6» 


I4W      Auf.     4,  IX"} 

I 
«iO      Anir    19,  l»o 


PROPOSED    DEPARTMENT    OP    UR- 
BAN   AFFAIRS    AND   HOUSING 

Mr.  CL.\RK  Mr.  President,  m  the 
past  few  day.s,  at  hast  four  of  r'.:.n- 
sylvania's  leading  newspapers  have  edi- 
torialized on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed Dt'parlmfnt  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing,  which  would  be  created  by 
President  Kennedy's  pending  reorgani- 
zation plan. 

Three  of  these  newspapers  support  the 
proposal.  They  are  the  Pittsburt^'h  Po.«t- 
Gazette,  the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  and  tht- 
York.  Gazette  and  Daily.  The  fourth, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  suggests  the 
proposal  bo  studied  by  a  special  com- 
mission. 

The  oppone!;ts  of  this  measure  some- 
times contend  that  it  is  intended  on'.y 
for  the  major  metropolitan  cities,  like 
New  York  City.  Philadelphia,  and  Lcs 
Angeles,  It  is  perhaps  significant  that 
in  my  Commonwealth  editorial  support 
comes  from  newspapers  in  the  middle- 
sized  cities  of  Harrlsburg  and  York, 
which  realize  that  smaller  communities 
as  well  as  major  metropolises  will  bene- 
fit from  this  measure,  while  opposition 
comes  from  the  Inquirer,  published  in 
the  fourth   largest  city  In   the   Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
four  editorials  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remark.^; 
I  ask  also  that  the  text  of  a  letter  which 
I  have  written  to  the  editor  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer,  commenting  upon  the 
Inquirer's  editorial,  be  printed  In  the 
Recoiu). 


There    b'lne:    no    objection,    the    edi- 
torials  and    letter   were   ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  RELonn,  a.s  follows: 
[From   the  Pittsburgh  Poftt-Oazette.  Jan    4 
1962) 

The  Urbvn   Elockadi 

P.'e^ulent  Kennedys  renewed  requct  f  r  a 
EV^partment  of  L'rbnn  AfTilrs  wU!  face  a  h^rd 
test  In  C'lnsjress  ih!3  week  It  Is  scheduled 
for  a  vot«  In  the  Hou.se  Rules  Cunimlttee 
which  is  dominated  by  rural  and  conservatu  •■ 
mtert'sta.  The  urt>an  jfT.iirs  bill  has  'he  ad- 
ditional inij>ediiru' n'  if  a  riici.il  Ai.gle  siiue 
the  President  has  indicated  that  11  the  new 
Cabinet  pcst  U  created,  he  will  nominate 
Dr  R.ibert  C  We  iver.  a  Negro,  to  fill  U  Dr 
We.iver  !s  n  -tr  .Arlnnlnlstratcr  of  the  Hotislr.i? 
and  Hume  Flnince  .^i^ency  which  would  be- 
come a  part  of  the  new  deportment. 

To  Ret  th.>  <njpp<-)rt  f.f  all  eUht  Democrat.! 
on  tl^ie  Uu.es  Committee  the  bill  will  need  the 
vuU'.H  of  t'A  )  wjutherners.  Cu;.tfreasnien 
Jamiu  I  KIMBLE,  ..f  Arkan.sAS.  aiid  Homer 
Thor.vberry,  of  Texas  If  these  two  siioulrl 
defect  becau.se  of  the  ra.ial  Issue,  the  votes 
of  at  leiist  two  of  the  seven  Repiibllra.'is  will 
be  needed  Ilepubllcan.s  h.ive  tetided  'o  p- 
pxDse  the  new  department 

Bey)nd  the  lr.lt:. il  <  bstacle  of  the  Rule.i 
CjiuHiittee,  the  legislation  haa  to  ^.'et  past, 
the  rural  bias  of  Con.'re.sa  resultin,?  from  a 
failure  to  pr.  mptly  realine  c<.ngres6iona;  di.-i- 
trlcu  In  accordance  with  ptjpuhitlun  ahift.s 
Though  70  percent  of  Americana  are  now- 
urban  dwellers,  t'ederal  programs  of  direct 
benefit  to  farmers  still  i^et  h!(?her  outlays 
from  Cun^re.ss  than  thope  for  ci'y  rcsidenus 

Senator  Ci.ark,  of  Penn.sylvanla.  the  or'.f^- 
In.il  sponsor  of  the  bill  to  creat*  an  Urban 
Affairs  Department,  ha«  olTered  compellintj 
ari?ument«  sm  to  why  metropolitan  area  resi- 
dents now  deserve  the  kind  of  special  atten- 
tion   from    the    Federal    Government    that 


farmer*  i..i-. e  been  Rettlr.g  since  the  creation 
of  the  Department  of  A<rlculture  In  1862 
With  city  populations  spUllni?  ovw  Into  broad 
Bu'iurban  deve.opnienta,  iiiunlclp*!  govern- 
:ne:,t.s,  Senalcr  Clark  oliservea  are  iio  longer 
iible  U}  fope  itdecjuateiy  with  the  growing 
pr  blciii.s  of  health  care,  garbage  collection. 
s-  w  igo  difcposal  re'-reatl(.n.  itonlng,  aiid  p. ali- 
ning Often  the  probleoLS,  and  conaequri, tly 
the  need  for  remedies,  stretch  arro(»«  the 
S'nte  linea  a«  In  the  pn*e  of  the  rant  metr<^'p- 
( '.'.^  reaching  from  E>«8ton  to  Waahlngt  ni. 
DC 

.Seii^itor  Ci.AtK  pointed  out  hint  ye*r  that 
the  FVderal  debt  had  rUen  lesa  than  8  per- 
cent in  14  yf.irs,  while  .Slate  and  local  deb* 
h.id  rn  re  than  quadrupled.  Thus  he  arjjucd 
that  the  Natl.jnal  Government  could  more 
e:i.slly  take  on  an  eniars;ed  role  In  urban  af- 
fairs than  Could  I(K-al  povernmenLs  In  the 
Senator's  view,  t.he  new  department  ahould 
h.k.e  a  (jr'.ad  char'er  to  survey  the  urban 
scene  in  It.s  entirety,  should  be  a  pfjlnt  of 
contact  In  Wa.«ihlrs'.n  for  hnraased  local  of- 
flclal.s.  should  have  general  responalblllty  for 
CiHirdlnutlng  ull  Federal  activities  affecting 
the  cl'y 

If  eventual  urb.in  chaoe  is  to  be  avoided. 
F.  .«ne    aort    of    c  lordlnated    approach    to    the 

pr.  h.euLs  of  n-.ii^  inegalopollsea  will  have  to 
be  provided. 

[Pr   m  the  HnrrJsburR  t  Pa  )   Patriot.  Jan    24, 
19621 

Ot  a        Ht'CE       U«BAI*       PoPlLATTOlf        DZSRVCS 

CABiNrr    Status 

"Both  equity  and  commonsenM  require 
that  our  Nation's  urban  area*,  containing 
three-fourtha  of  our  population,  alt  aa  equals 
at  t.he  Cabinet  table.  "  aaid  President  Ken- 
nedy in  hU  aUte  of  the  Union  MklreM. 

Tills  Ls  the  simple  and  logical  cam  for  the 
President's  proposal  to  creat«  a  new  Depart- 
ment of   Urban    Affalra   and   Housing.     The 
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trouble  Is  that  the  ways  of  Congress  so  often 
fall  to  reflect  simplicity  and  logic. 

Last  year  this  prop)08al  fizzled,  and  this 
year  with  a  vote  Imminent  In  the  House 
Rviles  Committee.  It  La  In  trouble  again  It 
IS  entangled  In  the  racial  Issue,  and  It  faces 
the  obstacle  of  the  rural  and  small-town  In- 
(lln.itions  of  many  Members  of  the  House 

The  leading  candidate  to  head  the  Depart- 
ment If  It  Is  cre.ited.  Is  Dr  Robert  C  Weaver. 
Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  He  Is  a  Negro,  and  this  fact 
has  c<x)led  off  a  gocxl  bit  of  southern  Demo- 
cnitic  supp<iri  for  the  President  s  legislation. 

Tlie  Rules  Committee,  which  has  a  virtual 
h.immerlock  power  o\er  scheduling  bills  for 
fliK  r  action  was  expanded  la-st  year  to  {pro- 
duce an  8-to-7  majority  that  works  for  most 
iidmlni.stratlon  proposals  It  doesn't  work 
for  all  iif  them  however  and  there's  a  chance 
that  one  or  two  moderate  southern  Demo- 
cratic members  will  defect  on  the  urban 
«ff,ilr.s  bill 

The  five  Republican  members  on  the  com- 
mittee are  strongly  conservative  and  Repub- 
lican congressional  leadership  apparently  has 
agreed  on  solid  opp<-)sition  to  the  urban 
affairs  propxt.sal  This  is  a  grave  mistake 
For  the  Interests  of  the  Republican  Party 
He  not  In  momentary  partisan  advantage 
but  with  long-term  Identification  with 
America's  predoniinately  urban-.^uburban 
population 

In  the  coming  years  the  proixirtlon  of 
Americans  living  in  nw-tropolit.an  areas  will 
T\^e  still  further  and  the  scope  and  com- 
plexity of  urban  {iroblems  will  also  increase 
It  only  makes  sense  for  these  areas  to  get 
equal  attention  In  Washington  with  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  labor  It  makes 
sense  ti.x-1  that  the  party  which  does  the 
mopt  tfi  support  reasonable  lepi'-Lit  ion  for 
helping  urban  areas  will  bei;p!;t  most   at   the 

[XI 1 1  s 

[From    the    York    (Pal     riH7ette    and    Dailv. 
Jan      27      19621 

Urban    Affairs 

There  Is  a  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  Federal  Ciovernment  It  was  estab- 
lished In  1862.  when  the  majority  of  the 
petiple  of  the  United  States  lived  In  rural 
areas  Today,  atwut  two- thirds  of  the  pop- 
vilation  Is  concentrated  In  or  near  the  cities, 
the  urban  centers  But  no  Federal  depart- 
ment concerned  with  urban  problems  has 
been  created 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  persoiis  in 
public  life,  prominent  among  them  Senator 
Joseph  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  called 
attention  to  this  Inadequacy  Mr  Clark. 
former  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  learned  at 
firsthand,  as  has  his  successor.  Richardson 
DUworlh,  of  the  need  for  an  agency  In  the 
Federal  Government  which  would  have  Ju- 
risdiction over  all  the  questions  of  relation- 
ship between  cities  and  the  Government  In 
Washington  But  It  was  not  until  this  ses- 
sion of  Congre.'s  that  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  got  Into  posi- 
tion to  be  considered 

Its  first  reception  was  not  too  good  On 
Wednesday  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  9  to 
6  -five  Republicans  and  four  southern  Dem- 
ocrats comprised  the  majority — turned  It 
down  (The  Rules  Committee,  by  the  way. 
which  Is  a  sort  of  a  gatekeei>er  for  all  Intro- 
duced bills,  has  been  an  object  of  reforms 
suggested  by  liberal  Democrats,  who  resent 
the  Ufe-or-death  powers  of  the  committee 
over  legislation  which  In  the  opinion  of  lib- 
erals ought  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the   whole  House  of  Representatives  ) 

But  hardly  15  minutes  after  the  commit- 
tee had  acted  on  the  bill.  President  Ken- 
nedy told  a  news  conference  he  would  create 
a    Department   of    Urban    Affairs    under   au- 


thorization given  him  by  the  Government 
Reorganization  Act.  This  means  that  if 
Members  of  either  House  or  Senate  wish  to 
react  to  the  President's  move,  they  will  have 
to  submit  the  proposition  to  the  full  body 
of  one  or  the  other  legislative  divisions.  Mr. 
Kennedy's  Executive  power.  In  other  words, 
is  subject  to  veto  by  House  or  Senate. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether 
Representatives  or  Senators  who  might  be 
willing  to  hide  behind  a  committee  action 
against  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  will 
dare  to  oppose  the  proposal  In  the  open.  No 
doubt  the  President  gave  this  some  consid- 
eration when  he  declared  his  Intention  to 
create  the  Department  He  has.  In  effect, 
put  the  opposition  on  the  spot.  The  urban 
p<ipulatlon  figures  not  only  make  an  Irref- 
utable argument  for  a  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ment to  deal  with  tlie  many  city  problems 
which  ha\e  national  significance,  they 
also  have  something  to  do  with  voting 
trends.  In  short,  a  vote  in  House  or  Sen- 
ate against  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
risks  a  loss  of  votes  for  the  fellow  who 
thereby  signifies  his  disinterest  in  city 
dwellers 

We  think  that  President  Kennedy  has 
acted  wisely  in  declaring  his  Intention  to 
establish  a  department  We  think  he  has 
done  well,  too.  to  announce  that  he  Intends 
to  ap!)olnt  as  head  of  the  new  Department 
the  extremely  competent  Robert  C  Weaver, 
now  chief  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  which  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 


I  From    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer.    Jan     31. 
1962] 

New  Cabinet  Post  Needs  Sti'dy 

TTie  vast  and  growing  needs  of  metro- 
politan areas  for  Federal  aid  in  such  fields 
as  housing,  urban  renewal  s-.nd  mass  trans- 
fKirtatlon.  among  others,  are  fairly  well 
recognized 

What  is  not  evident  is  the  necessity  for 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing 
at  Washington,  and  a  new  Cabinet  officer  to 
head  It 

President  Kennedy  has  placed  t>efore  Con- 
gress his  reorganization  bill  setting  up  the 
proposed  Department,  and  has  urged  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  approve  his 
recommendations. 

The  President  has  assured  Congress  that 
there  will  be  more  efficient  operation  at 
greater  economy  than  Is  possible  under  tJie 
present  setup,  once  the  new  I>epartment 
embraces  the  Federal  agencies  now  dealing 
with  mass  transp>ortation  and  other  prob- 
lems affecting  the  big  cities 

Mr.  Kennedy  may  t>e  proved  absolutely 
correct,  and  the  reorganization  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  gem  of  economy  and  waste-killing 
centralization.  But  history  and  experience 
are  all  against  It.  Bureaucracy  spawns  Jobs; 
creating  a  new  bureaucratic  agency  in  the 
Federal  Government  is  almost  bound  to 
create  new  Jobs  pyramided  one  on  top  of  the 
other. 

Impatience  with  the  present  arrangement 
at  Washington  on  the  part  of  many  blg-clty 
mayors,  eind  their  endorsement  of  a  single 
Cabinet-status  department  to  handle  all 
urban  matters,  are  quite  understandable. 
In  the  case  of  many  cities,  the  officials  have 
found  themselves  unable  to  obtain  financial 
aid  from  their  States  in  satisfactory  amounts, 
or  cooperation  In  helping  secure  Federal  as- 
sistance. Yet  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
U.S.  population  now  lives  in  metropolitan 
centers,  and  the  tax  revenues  they  con- 
tribute to  State  and  Federal  Governments 
are  disproportionate  to  the  return  In  various 
types  of  appropriations. 

Finding  themselves  unable  to  pay  for  many 
needed  improvements,  in  slum  clearance.  In 
low-cost   housing,   in   highway  construction 


and  transportation  proJecU.  many  cities  have 
been  ttu-ned  down  by  their  State  govern- 
ments when  they  sought  help  In  that  quarter. 
Unfair  legislative  districting  In  many  States. 
giving  rural  legislators  a  large  voting  edge, 
has  severely  handicapped  the  cities. 

Federal  assistance  has  been  turned  to  in- 
stead, and  has  been  increasingly  relied  upon 
States  rights  advocates  who  dislike  this  trend 
as  transferring  to  Washington  responsibil- 
ities that  belong  to  the  States  should  do 
their  complaining  In  the  legislatures  which 
have  been  indifferent  to  the  plight  of  the 
cities. 

There  remains,  nevertheless,  the  question 
whether  the  consideration  of  urban  prob- 
lems at  the  Federal  level,  and  the  channeling 
of  Federal  funds  to  the  cities  where  desir- 
able, cannot  be  handled  by  administrative 
agencies  now  in  existence  Instead  of  by  a 
costly  and  controversial  new  department 

President  Kennedy's  injection  of  politics 
Into  the  situation  Is  not  conducive  to  any 
quick  and  sober  appraisal  of  his  plan  Prob- 
ably the  best  tl  ing  Congress  can  do  under 
the  circumstances  Is  to  set  up  a  special  com- 
mission to  study  the  President's  proposal,  to 
determine  if  the  new  Urban  Affairs  Depart- 
ment is  actually  needed. 


February    1,    1962 
Editor. 

The    Philadelphia    Inquirer, 
Philadelphia.    Pa 

To  THK  EnrroB  or  the  Inquirer:  It  Is  dis- 
appKJlnting  to  read  the  Inquirer's  recom- 
mendation, expressed  in  your  lead  editorial 
of  January  31,  that  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
posal for  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  should  be  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mission for  study. 

This  proposal  has  already  been  studied 
exiiaustlvely.  Extensive  hearings  were  held 
last  year  by  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  before  they  approved  the 
President's  bill,  of  which  I  was  the  sponsor 
in  the  Senate.  In  the  preceding  Congress, 
hearings  were  conducted  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  which  like- 
wise approved  the  proposal.  In  1953,  the 
Kestnbaum  Commission  published  Its  com- 
prehensive report  on  Intergovernmental  re- 
lations, and  we  now  have  a  permanent  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

A  new  study  is  therefore  unlikely  to  bring 
out  new  facts  The  record  Is  already  quite 
complete      The  time  has  come  to  act. 

Your  conclusion  appears  to  arise  from  a 
misunderstanding  that  the  President's  pro- 
posal is  much  more  complex  than  It  actually 
is.  You  refer  to  it,  for  Instance,  as  "costly." 
The  reorganization.  In  fact,  costs  nothing, 
because  it  authorizes  no  new  programs  and 
no  new  expenditures. 

All  that  President  Kennedy  proposes  is  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  and  elevate  It  to  Cabinet 
status.  Over  ,he  years,  those  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government  most  closely  re- 
lated to  urban  planning  and  development 
have  been  clustered  in  the  HHFA.  The  only 
question  Is  whether  this  cluster  of  activities 
Is  of  sufficient  imjxjrtance  to  warrant  de- 
partmental status — whether  they  are  as  im- 
portant as,  let  us  say,  the  Federal  functions 
relating  to  agriculture  or  to  the  post  office, 
both  of  which  are  organized  In  departments 
of  Cabinet  rank. 

I  think  they  are.  I  believe  that  the  ex- 
tensive Federal  activities  relating  to  hous- 
ing, urban  renewal,  aid  for  community 
planning,  assistance  fCH'  mass  transporta- 
tion, aid  for  acquisition  of  open  space  and 
loans  for  conununlty  facilities — all  of  which 
functions  are  already  in  the  HHFA — are 
of  such  importance  that  they  deserve  to  be 
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headed  by  an  offlclal  of  Cabinet  status  with 
prestlg«  equal  to  that  of  the  offlclal  Tnho 
adznlnljiters  functlona  for  the  benefit  ut 
agriculture. 

Others  may  disagree.  But  the  question  Is 
a  simple  one  on  which  anybody  can  rend-r 
a  Judgment,  based  on  Infomiatlon  which  is 
readily  available.  A  special  commi8.siou  :.s 
not  needed  to  obtain  Information  we  al- 
ready have. 

It  Is  sometimes  argued  that  department  il 
stacua  would  Inevitably  lead  to  new  pro- 
urrama  for  Federal  aid  to  cities,  town.s.  vil- 
l.i^fs.  and  unincorporated  .subiirban  artris 
and  the  reorganization  is  therefore  i\ 
spending  measure.  But  this  la  tnrtnred 
reasoning.  Any  new  program  such  as  f,.r- 
ther  aid  to  mass  transit — would  have  to  bo 
considered  and  authorized  by  the  Congrf,3 
on  Its  merlt.s.  whether  a  department  e]t:i'3 
or  not.  True,  a  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing  may  be  a  more  effective  adv.- 
cate  of  new  programs  than  a  Hou.sing  a:;d 
Home  Finance  Administrator  can  be  Bit 
la  It  not  an  unialr  tactic  for  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  rural  States  to  con- 
tend  that  their  spokesman  should  be,  m 
effect,  a  major  general  while  ours  must  be 
held  to  the  rank  of  major? 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  S    Clark 


Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKixJ  is  about  to  introduce  a  very 
interesting  commentary  on  an  article  by 
the     disting-iished     columnist,     Walter 
Llppmann,  I  shall  refrain  at  this  time 
from  placing  that  article  In  the  Record. 
Mr    MUSKIE.     Mr.  President,  withm 
a  matter  of  weeks  we  will  be  called  upon 
to  vote  on  the  Presidents  ReorKamza- 
tion  Plan  No.  1,  establishing  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing    The 
issue  raised  by  the  proposal  is  a  simple 
one:  Do  we  wish  to  perform  currently  ex- 
isting responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  important  area  of  urban 
affairs  and  housing  with  maximum  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness,  or  do  we  pref»r 
to   limp   along  with   a  ramshackle  col- 
lection of  agencies  which  Congre.ss  ha.s 
created  in  response  to  particular  need.s'' 
But  in  the  flow  of  rhetoric  which  ha.s 
billowed  over   us   before   and   since   the 
Presidents    Ejcecutive   order,   there   has 
been  an  excess  of  misrepresentation  and 
misimderstanding  and  a  minimum  di.s- 
closure    of    what    is    Involved.      In    the 
Thursday.    February    1.    edition    of    tfie 
Washington     Post,     Walter     I.ippmann, 
with  hi.s  u.sual  gift  for  clarity  and  wi.s- 
dom.  Illuminated  the  real  issue  on  the 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hou.s- 
ing  and  wiped  away  some  of  the  mis- 
apprehen.sions   to  which   we   have   been 
subjected.    I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pruited  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Prom    the    Waj?hlngton   Post,    Feb     1.    1962 J 
Mlch   Ado 
(By  Walter  Llppmann ( 
In  the  political  hullabaloo  about  the  pro- 
posed    Department     of     Urban     Affairs     and 
Housing,   It   Is  useful  to  remember  that  the 
Department  will  possess  no  new  Federal  pow- 
ers and  win  p .>8ses3  no  ne-*-  mo::ey  to  spend 
All   the  powers  which  are  to  be  \n  the  new 
I>-partment    h.tve    :-;ng  since   been   vuted    by 
C..ni<ress      These  pr.wers  will  come  from  four 
existing  agencies  and  aM  the  Dep.irtmeit  will 


be  able  to  spend  Is  what  Congjress  hfis 
authorized  these  agencies  to  spend  For  this 
Is  a  re<irgan!7atlon  and  not  a  new  grant  of 
power 

What  gT'^und,  then.  Is  there  f-^r  thinking 
that  the  new  Depart.Ticnt  creates  anything 
new'  C'.w,  It  do  anythlns;  which  cannot 
already  be  done  hy  )ne  nf  the  four  constitu- 
ent agencies'  The  answer  Is.  It  seems  to 
me,  th.it  It  can  focus  attention  on  the  mount- 
ing problems  of  the  cities  and  of  the  metr<i- 
polltan  are.ts.  It  can  bring  together  and 
encour.ige  those  who  kn.  w  and  care  about 
these  problems,  and  It  can  do  much  to  get 
them   a   hearing 

The  new  D«i.irtment  will  have  no  power 
r»nd  no  money  to  replan  the  old  cities  and  to 
p'..4n  the  development  of  the  new  metro- 
p<.-::tan  areas.  But  It  can  promote  the 
s'lKlles  which  must  precetle  the  replannl:-,:: 
and  the  de\el  'pment.  This  will  have  Uj  be 
di'i'.e  in  order  U)  make  life  decent  and  cm- 
venient  fur  the  three-quarters  uf  the  .Ameri- 
can people  who  live  in  urban  areas.  0\fr 
aid  ab'.ve  the  work  of  the  old  a*;cii.  les 
which  W'uld  be  t;r'.ui>ed  In  the  new  Depart- 
ment. It  w.iuid  be  esseatUlly  a  deiiartment 
of  research  and  education  In  urban  liffalrs 

Why.  It  wli!  be  asked.  Is  this  a  g'xKl 
thing  to  have  done  frum  W.u&hington ?  The 
an;iwer  is  ihat  it  cannot  be  d  ^ne  adequ.itely 
and,  as  a  inatt-r  .;f  fact,  is  n  .t  beii.^  d  :.e 
adequately  by  ibe  States  and  niunlcipu.uies. 
There  are  several  reasons  fur  that  One  rea- 
son 13  th.it  In  the  State  legislatures  the  ur- 
ban voters  are  grossly  underrepresented  as 
against  the  rural  voters  Another  rea^o.n 
l.s  that  the  expanding  metropolitan  are. is 
overlap  St.ite  and  cuunty  and  municipal 
lines,  and  If  they  are  to  be  g.  .verned  pr^p- 
erlv,  dcvelopn.ent  mu.st  be  pl^r;::ed  on  a 
metrop<  iitan  scale  T>.e  planning  and  de- 
ve!  .pment  cannot  be  done  merely  by  the  lo- 
calities of  the  past  which  are  now  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  metr^ptjUs 

Sn  for  the  politics  which  now  swirl 
about  the  prnpr.sai.  the  fact  is  that  there 
would  have  been  little  of  it  had  the  Repub- 
lim  le.iders  i.^t  made  s.  n.  j  li  ado  ab.,ut 
n'  thing  It  wa-s  wr-ng  and  It  was  f-olLsh  of 
them  to  gang  up  with  a  few  southern  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  Rules  Committee  In  order 
to  r-fu-se  to  let  the  House  vote  on  the  pro- 
p  •■'^a:  On  what  principle,  constitutional, 
m.^n!.  or  j.olltlcaI  can  It  be  argued  that 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatUes  shnild  not  be 
allowed  to  vote  on  a  proprw.al  made  by  the 
President  of   the  United   States'> 

This  wrong  was  a  silly  one  to  cnm.mlt  be- 
cause the  Republican  leaders  seem  tn  have 
f  Tg  tten  t.'iat  the  President  ciiu'd  force  the 
House  to  have  a  chance  to  vote  by  doing 
With  the  Department  of  Urban  Aff.iirs  what 
President  Elsenhower  did  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Edncatlnn.  and  Welfare  t<i 
send  It  to  Cnngres.s  -inder  the  Reorganization 
\ct  .f  1949  If  there  w.as  any  political  trap 
m  all  this,  the  Republican  leaders  laid  the 
trap  into  which  they  have  fallen.  TTiey 
should  not  have  forgotten  the  Reorganlza- 
ticn  Act  of  1949 

I  do  not  know  what  part  the  pre  posed 
appointment  of  Mr  Weaver  has  played  In 
promoting  the  coalition  of  southern  Demo- 
crats and  Republlcan.s  .Mr  Weaver  Is  al- 
ready the  head  of  the  Housing  Ad.mlnlstrA- 
tlon  which  wMl  be  the  largest  component  of 
the  rx>pnrtment.  .and  a  refusal  to  promote 
him  when  he  is  so  preemlnenMy  quallflcd 
could  have  been  explained  only  as  racial 
discrimination. 

Nevertheless,  he  is  no  doubt  the  m.iln 
reason  for  the  opposition  of  the  southern 
Democrats.  But  he  cannot  be  the  re.ason 
for  the  opposition  of  the  Republican  leaders 
who  ai-e  m.aklng  all  sorts  of  gestures  no 
doubt  sincerely,  to  prove  themselves  to  be 
friends  of  the  Negro  voters 

1  cannot  help  thinking  th,,t  the  Repub- 
licans did  nut  stop  to  consider  what  they 
were    doing    and    that    they   acted   on    their 


rer.exes,  whlc  h  take  it  for  granted  that 
any  new  proposal  to  deal  with  the  changing 
world    Is    automatically    undesirable. 


UoK  OF  AN'THRACITE  IN  ARMY  IN- 
STAIT.ATIONS  IN  WEST  GIJR- 
MANY 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President.  I  have 
111  Lh.o  pa.-it  made  efforts  to  persuade  th.e 
administration  of  the  benefits  in  the  u.se 
of  nnM.racite  coal  in  Army  installations 
in  W'ost  Cfcrmany.  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  president  of  the  Anthracite 
Iiistitutc  indicating  liow  satisfactory  the 
use  of  tluit  coal  lias  been  in  terms  of 
liealinu;  Army  installations  in  West  Ger- 
many and  al.so  the  benefits  received  Ly 
cit./ens  of  Pennsvlvania. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
rcinaiks  a  liittT  addressed  to  me  by 
J  U  Jiil.son.  president  of  Anthracite 
In.slitute 

There  beini:  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a;5  follows 

ANTHRAfTTT    iNSnTtmC. 

yk'iUfx-Bixrre.  Pa  ,  January  29,  1962. 
Hon    JosrPH  S   Clabk    Jr . 
('  .S    Si-natr, 
Wii^h\ngton.  D  C. 

DiAK  Sf  N^Toa  Clark  In  view  of  your  great 
a.«slstance  In  securing  the  use  of  anthracite 
In  the  Army  Installations  In  West  Germany. 
I  lho;it;ht  >wu  Would  t>e  Interested  lu  receiv- 
liiK  the  copies  of  rcp...ru  from  Ur  Paul  A. 
Malcey.  cusulUng  engineer,  reUlned  by  the 
Anthracite  In.stirute  under  a  grant  from  the 
r,.al  Resear(  h  Ho.ird  of  the  Commonwealth 
of   Pennsylvania. 

As  you  may  kn  w  Mr.  Mulcey  has  been  In 
West  Cierrnany  since  December  7  to  Insure 
fh.it  the  Army  received  optimum  results  with 
Its  use  of  anthracite  You  will  note  that,  de- 
.splte  certain  problems  that  might  be  ex- 
pected In  the  changeover  from  one  fuel  to 
another  the  u-e  f.f  anthracite  In  the  Army 
Innallatl  m.s  In  West  Germany  ha*  met  with 
geiieral   acceptance 

In  addition  to  ajisutlng  the  Army  in  the 
u'illzatlon  of  «nthr.-u-lte,  the  supplying  pro- 
ducers have  taken  every  precaution  to  Insure 
that  the  Army  wntiid  receive  a  grade  of  an- 
thracite nf  even  higher  quality  than  covered 
hy  the  Army  specincatlons  To  guarantee 
this  resu:*,  an  Imp.-u-tlal  testing  laboratory, 
I^iel  Engineering  Cc  of  New  York,  haj  been 
retained  to  test  all  the  anthracite  before  It 
is  put  aboard  the  vessels  for  shipment. 

In  short,  we  believe  that  the  luduitry  h.is 
d  T.e  everything  p.*ilble  to  maka  sure  that 
t.'ie  Army  would  receive  the  best  poMlble 
result*  m  the  use  of  anthracite  In  lt«  Ger- 
m.m  luatAll.itions 

A.s  f  tills  d  i*e  fifproxlmately  300.000  tons 
of  the  total  4tto(XK)  Ions  have  been  produced 
and  shipped  to  O  rmuny  .md  there  are  many 
indications  that  Hie  economy  of  the  area 
has  received  a  deGmte  stimulus  as  a  result 
of  this  export  business. 
Sincerely  y(jurs. 

J    D    JiLUKiN.  Prciidcnf 


SENATOR  THOMAfS  C.  HENNINGS. 
JR  ,  AND  CrVTL  RIGHTS 
Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  the  Mis- 
souri Law  RoMew  lias  devot«d  its  No- 
vember i.s.su-  entirely  to  commentaries 
on  our  distinKui.shed  former  colleague. 
the  la'f  Thomas  Henninps.  of  Missouri. 
One  of  tlie  best  of  the  articles  was  writ- 
ten by  the  di.stincui.shed  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  I.    I  ask  unani- 


mous   consent     that     the     remarks    be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recorb. 

There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pruited  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

SrN»To«  Thomas  C   Hewningk.  Jm  .  ako  Cim. 
Rights 

(By  Hfir.    Watnt  Moitsr    US    Senator  from 
Ore>;on) 

Of  Uie  iiuudredii  of  men  and  women  who 
have  &,^t  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  few  liave  Uj,e  opportunity  to  place  a 
pcrboii^U  Imprint  upon  tiie  work  of  the  Con- 
gress .^nator  Tl'.'ni.is  C  HexiiUngs,  Jr..  of 
Missouri,  was  oue  uiio  did,  und  he  did  it  In 
the  area  of  legl£>latlan  mo(>t  difficult  to 
achieve — tluit  of  civll  right.« 

While  the  record  and  contribution*  of 
Senato*-  Hennln^  In  the  field  of  civU  rights 
and  liberties  D^,ust  extend  to  the  full  list  of 
them  specified  In  our  Constitution.  perlui[>s 
his  niKst  notable  contribution  lay  In  the 
extension  of  equAi  protection  to  colored 
Americans  Thlt  area  of  public  law  Is  com- 
mfinly  referred  to  as  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. Yet  the  foundation  of  his  work  stems 
from  Senator  Hrnnlngs'  accurate  and  fre- 
quent restatement  of  the  fact  that  civil 
rights  are  really  constitutional  rights,  and 
that  An^.ericaiis  who  seek  tt)  exercise  them 
and  thnse  who  seek  to  prevent  others  fj-om 
exrrclstnfr  them  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  It  Is  the  Constitution  Itself  which 
carries  in  It  not  only  the  powers  of  the  Gov- 
errunent  but  the  supp^ierdly  Inrtolable  rights 
of  enrh  clttren 

Senator  Hennlnip;  once  said  of  the  for- 
mer Ctrll  Rtf^ts  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee 

"B«mu!«e  of  the  semantic*  involved,  and 
because  nf  a  feneral  misunderstanding  of 
what  con.stltuted  civil  rights  It  being  gen- 
erally understood  that  riTll  rlffhts  relate  to 
race  relations  I  morrd  that  the  name  be 
eh  an  red  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Conrtltti- 
tlonal  Rights,  and  the  committee  agreed 
with  me  It  wius  done  because  many  mat- 
ter* coming  within  the  purview  of  the  first 
10  amendmeDta  to  the  Conetltntlon  vould 
be  coQsldervd  by  tbc  suboomnilttee  "  > 

But  nearly  aU  irowrnment*  with  written 
constitution* — txtcliidlng  Communist  |ro* - 
•mments — have  BlinUar  Rtatements  of  rights 
Tbe  Tltal  quesCloB  to  whether  t***^  are  re- 
Bpect«d  and  •nforoed  by  le^laUtures.  ad- 
mlntatrator*.  and  oourta. 

The  fm>ate*t  dlfllculty  America  has  had  In 
enforcing  oonsUtutlonal  rlghta  ha*  come  In 
the  area  of  rmc«  rdmUons,  and  It  waa  to  this 
area  that  Hennin^  devoted  much  of  his 
Ume  and  energy.  He  did  not  read  only  those 
parts  of  the  ConsUtuUon  wblc/i  pleased  and 
furthered  the  Interest  o*  a  particular  faction 
or  claa*.  be  It  eoonotnlc  or  aodal.  He  read 
and  tK-lleved  In  the  entire  Oonstitutlon: 
more  Important,  he  trted  to  make  Jt  a  reality 
Xor  every  American. 

In  1966.  when  he  toW  the  Senate  of  the 
ocirrF«pocKlenoe  of  the  Judiciary  Oommlttee 
with  the  Justice  Department  about  petMlIng 
ci'.  11  rights  lefrtalatkM.  he  said: 

■  I  know  of  no  elected  Member  of  this  as- 
nembly  who  wa«  chosen  to  come  here  to  rep- 
resent merely  the  fortunate,  or  the  privi- 
leged, or  Hie  secure  within  his  community 
I  know  of  no  Senator  here  who  was  chosen 
to  represent  oinly  the  white  men  or  only  the 
Ne*rr»'e*  within  the  State  which  gave  him  the 
high  prlTllege  and  honor  of  our  legislative 
resporuiiblllUes.  A«  for  me.  I  wac  aent  here 
t  <  represent  as  beat  I  may.  an  entire  oom- 
niunity.  Including  rich  and  pojr,  young  and 
old.  people  of  diverse  faiths,  and  diverse  an- 
cestries And  In  particular.  It  seems  to  me, 
a  respoiLsiblllty  wafi  laid  upon  me  to  speak 
and  to  vote  and  to  act  on  l>ehalf  of  those 
people  within   thl*   American  Republic  who 


are  vrcDgfuIly  deprived  of  their  Just  rights, 
under  our  Gcmstltutlan."  * 

It  was  no  accident  that  ttw  ConsCrtutional 
RightE  Suboommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Oammlttee  developed  and  flourished  under 
aenatar  Hennlngs'  chairmanship.  This  sub- 
>«ct  was  probably  more  Important  to  him 
than  any  other  aspect  of  his  service  In  Goiv- 
ernment.  though  his  range  of  Interests  waa 
vide. 

To  those  of  us  who  sought  the  same  objec- 
tives. It  was  a  helpful  coincidence  that 
Senator  Hennlngs  came  from  the  border 
State  erf  Missouri.  His  leadership  In  the 
effort  to  enforce  the  rights  guaranteed  under 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  was  never 
subject  to  any  charge  of  •'out.'^lde  agitation" 
in  the  affairs  of  the  South  Hennlngs  fre- 
quently referred  to  his  .southern  ancestors 
and  was  rightfully  proud  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  had  fought  for  the  South  In 
the  Civil  War.  But  he  was  a  thoughtful 
•tudent  of  that  war.  He  knew  what  it  was 
all  about,  and  he  knew  what  the  meaning 
of  lu  outcome  was  for  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world 

Moreover.  Missouri  Is  a  border  State  both 
geographically  and  In  lu  race  structure  The 
Impact  of  school  Integration  was  hard  In 
Iflasoiirl.  but  there  was  not  the  inclination 
to  resist  it  which  has  existed  In  other  States 
Negro  voting  rights  have  not  been  contested 
In  Missouri  a*  elsewhere  Senator  Hennlngs 
was  both  a  product  of  the  prosresslve  race 
relations  In  his  State  and  a  contributor  to 
them 

But  the  simple  statement  of  his  creed  Is 
never  the  test  of  any  man's  contribution. 
The  test  Is  what  he  did  to  apply  his  princi- 
ples to  specific  situations,  what  efforts  he 
made  to  effectuate  them.  It  was  here  that 
Senator  Bcnnlngs  rose  far  above  the  ordi- 
nary TTiere  Is  probably  no  field  of  congres- 
sional endeavor  which  is  more  frustrating, 
more  difflcult.  and  more  painstaking  In 
which  to  labor  than  that  of  extending  equal- 
ity of  the  law  to  colored   Americans 

No  one  knew  better  than  Hennlngs  that 
civil  rights  was,  and  is.  a  time-honored  po- 
litical football,  an  Issue  to  which  more  lip- 
service  Is  given  and  Uhs  accomplished  than 
In  any  other  area  of  political   promises 

The  reason  has  never  been  lack  of  devo- 
tion; the  reason  has  t)een  the  legislative  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation.  Carrying  any  cUil  rights  meas- 
ure, however  meager,  through  to  final  enact- 
ment is  a  time-consuming  task  that  requires 
the  constant  attention  not  of  Just  one  Mem- 
ber, but  of  many  Members.  It  demands  at- 
tention often  to  the  exclusion  of  other  busi- 
ness which  Members  may  consider  Just  as 
Important.  It  demands  constancy  of  pur- 
pose and  attention,  because  our  legislative 
system  Is  designed  to  put  the  bvirden  upon 
those  who  seek  to  enact  laws,  rather  than 
upon  those  who  oppose  them.  A  determined 
minority  In  Congress  can  very  often  prevail 
over  a  determined  majority. 

Behind  this  legislative  situation  lies  the 
social  and  economic  basis  for  opf>ositlon  to 
civil  rights  legislation  which  Is  only  reflected 
In  the  Congress. 

It  Is  simply  true  that  great  numbers  of 
Americans  do  not  want  Negroes  to  have  the 
same  rights  as  white  Americans.  They  do 
not  want  Negroes  to  vote,  to  hold  public 
office,  or  to  receive  the  same  treatment  in 
public  places  and  in  public  services  as  white 
people  receive.  This  feeling  is  held  most 
strongly  In  the  South,  but  It  is  lield  in  the 
North.  East,  and  West,  too. 

It  has  a  social  meaning  for  many  white 
people  that  Negroes  have  been  used  for  ser- 
vile purposes  in  the  past,  and  that  associa- 
tion with  them  now  on  a  basis  of  equality 
Is  demeaning  to  the  white.     The  differences 


In  ccklor  and  appearance  acoentuate  this  atti- 
tude and  make  It  easier  to  hold. 

It  has  an  eooncxnlc  meaning,  too.  Colored 
labor  Is  stUI  cheap  labor,  espiect&Uy  in  the 
South.  Just  as  the  northem  Immigrant  of 
CtvU  War  days  saw  the  Negro  slave  and  even 
Negro  freemen  as  com  petition  for  work  al- 
ready poorly  paid,  so  Negroes  today  are 
commonly  regarded  by  working  white  people 
as  men  and  women  who  are  to  do  the  menial 
work  for  the  lowest  wages  while  whites  are 
to  have  the  more  skilled  Jobs  and  the  higher 
wages.  Again,  the  visible  racial  differences 
of  color  and  appearance  become  the  focal 
point  of  economic  grievances. 

I  think  it  has  also  been  true  that  the 
Negro  minority  in  America  has  been  less 
insistent  upon  its  rights  than  almost  any 
other,  except  {xjssibly  the  American  Indian. 
The  GermanF.  the  Irish,  the  Jews,  the 
Italians,  quickly  learned  what  political  rights 
they  had  coming  and  demanded  them.  The 
Negro  has  had  a  much  more  difflcult  time 
because  of  his  more  evident  differences,  but 
even  so,  Negroes  have  been  late  In  asserting 
their  rights  as  Americans. 

To  relate  these  generalities  to  the  Congress, 
it  is  evident  that  the  subject  of  civil  rights 
means  far  more  to  the  South  and  to  its 
Representatives  in  Congress  than  to  non- 
southerners.  The  full  participation  by  Ne- 
groes in  the  political  life  of  the  South  would 
mean  the  end  of  many  political  careers,  and 
even  of  political  dynasties.  For  Members  of 
Congress  coming  from  the  north,  east,  and 
west,  civil  rights  is  Just  one  more  of  many 
political  batU«:  to  the  southern  politician. 
dvU  rights  Is  a  question  of  political  sttrrlval. 
The  southern  Member  of  Congress  fights  for 
his  life  on  civil  rights  Issues;  most  other 
Members  fight  only  another  legislative  battle, 
and  one  which  raaans  nothing  at  all  In  many 
States.  This  fact  works  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  southerners,  tjecause  a  civil  rights 
filibuster  always  works  Its  attrition  not  on 
the  northern  Memt>ers  with  many  colored 
voters  who  are  watching  proceedings  closely 
but  on  the  midwestemers  and  westerners 
whose  constituents  simply  prefer  that  Con- 
gress get  on  with  other  things. 

The  struggle  over  civil  rights  in  1957  was 
a  good  example  of  how  much  time  and  effort 
must  go  into  this  subject  by  the  proponents 
of  the  legislation,  as  well  as  the  opponents. 
AX  that  time.  Senator  Hennlngs  demon, 
strated  vividly  the  tenacity  he  was  willing 
to  put  Into  tlie  effort. 

The  chronicle  of  his  work  to  bring  a  civil- 
rights  measiire  before  the  full  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Oonunlttee  and  get  It  reported  to  the 
Senate  was  detailed  on  the  Senate  floor  by 
Senator  Hennlngs  on  June  30,   1957  ' 

In  the  opening  days  of  the  85th  Oonpress. 
Hennlngs  had  reintroduced  four  bills  which 
had  been  considered  and  favorably  reported 
by  his  subcommittee  the  previous  year. 
They  were  to  expand  the  safeguards  of  Fed- 
eral voting  rights,  to  outlaw  lynching,  to  im- 
prove the  handling  of  civil  rights  violations 
in  the  Justice  Dejjartment  by  creating  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
Civil  Rights  Division  within  the  Depai^ment. 
and  to  extend  to  all  f>eople  In  the  Armed 
force*  the  Federal  protection  against  bodily 
attack  DOW  enforclbl*  for  Coast  Guard  and 
certain  other  Federal  employees.* 

In  Introducing  them,  he  described  the  first 
by  saying: 

"The  full,  free,  and  unhampered  right  to 
vote  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  rights 
of  the  American  citizen.  Tlie  right  Itself, 
or  the  unfettered  use  thereof,  today  is  still 
denied  to  millions  of  people  in  other  lands, 
principally  due  to  the  continued  presence 
of  tyranny  in  the  world.     But  there  can  be 
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no  excuse  for  any  failure  of  the  US.  Oovern- 
ment  to  adequately  protect  this  right  In  the 
full  process  of  participating  In  the  selection 
of  Government  officials.  •  •  •  The  right  here 
recognized,  protected  by  criminal  sanctions 
and  strengthened  with  civil  remedies,  should 
no  longer  be  denied  to  anyone  on  such  in- 
excusable grounds  as  race,  color  relli?ion,  or 
national   origin  "  ■ 

At  almost  the  same  time,  Sen^itir  Dirksen 
Introduced  a  bill  for  himself  and  32  other 
Republican  Senators'  It  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  ClvU  Rights  Division  In 
the  Justice  Department,  the  creation  of  a 
ClvU  Rights  Commission,  greater  protectiLii 
for  voting  rights,  and  also  empowered  the 
Attorney  General  to  Initiate  action  to  pro- 
tect clvU  rights  other  than  the  voting  right 
of  the  15th  amendment  This  Litter  provi- 
sion was  intended  U.)  permit  the  Ju,->tue  [>•- 
partment  to  enter  school  dese^reg.iti  ui  c.Lses 
on  behalf  of  children  wh(j  -Aeie  being  denied 
the  equal  public  education  which  li  their 
right    under    the    14th    amendment 

A    similar    provision    m     the    House     bill 
came    to    be    best    known    as    title    III.    :ind 
became    the    f  xrul    point    of    ihe    clvi:    rights 
debate    >f    1357 

Senator  Hennlngs  promptly  began  -i  cam- 
paign to  get  action  on  these  measures  with- 
in the  JudicUu-y  C  jmmittee  of  the  Senate 
On  January  22,  he  mcj-.ed  in  full  committi-e 
that  a  deadline  be  set  for  ending  hearings 
on  civil  rights  bills,  and  that  a  decision 
on  them  by  the  full  committee  should  fol- 
low within  a  week  The  motion  was  not 
acted  on  On  January  30.  he  presented  an 
omnibus  civil  rights  bill  and  sought  to  have 
It  reported  to  the  full  committee,  this  mo- 
tion   was   defeated 

The  subcommittee  did  agre>»  t)  h"ld  he.ir- 
Ings.  alth  uigh  the  ground  had  been  fully 
covered  In  hearings  held  by  the  sutx-om- 
mlttee  In  the  previous  Congres"!  Hennings 
moved  to  limit  these  hearings  to  „'  weeks 
with  a  decision  by  the  subcommittee  to  fol- 
liiw  promptly  This  motK>n  was  defeatetl 
The  subc  immi'tee  hearings  la.«ited  ?  week> 
2  weeks  Liter  a  civil  rights  bill  with  biparti- 
san backing  wiis  reported  to  the  full  Judic- 
ary  Committee 

Throukjhout  April  and  May  Senf.tor  Hen- 
nlngs sought  repeatedly  to  bring  the  bill  out 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  Each  time  he 
was  unable  to  obtain  reccjgnition  to  make 
a  motion,  or  a  quorum  was  lackin.;.  or  his 
motions  were  not  voted  on  At  the  June 
10  and  June  13  committee  meetings,  Hen- 
nint;s  was  unable  to  i(ain  recos^nition  at  all 

On  June  17.  the  House  >f  Representatives 
passed  Its  own  version  of  a  clvU  rights  bill 
.uKl  It  was  then  that  the  decision  w;is  made 
by  many  civil  rights  supp<:)rters  In  the  Sen- 
ate to  have  the  House  bill  i?o  directly  to  the 
Senate  calendar  instead  o»  being  referred 
to   the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  ' 

Had  not  Senator  Hennlngs  demonstrated 
by  his  persistence  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee was  itself  the  scene  of  a  filibuster  on 
civil  rights  legislation,  the  Senate  would 
never  have  taken  the  drastic  step  if  by- 
passing  the   committee 

Thereafter.  Senator  Hennlngs  was  a  cen- 
tral figure  in  the  fight  to  enact  a  meaning- 
ful civi;   rights  bill 

Whenever  the  Senate  acts  without  benefit 
of  a  committee  report,  and  without  the 
formal  leadership  of  a  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee chairman  who  Is  managing  a  bill  the 
backers  of  any  measure  find  them=elves 
severely  handicapped.  One  Senator's  opinion 
of  the  mear:lng  of  a  phrase  has  equal  sUmd- 
ing  with  every  other  Senator's  opinion  In 
the   absence    of    a   report,    and    this   measure 
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was  especially  subject  u>  endless  legal  and 
technical  questions  and  interpretations  of 
its  meaning  and  effect 

But  Senator  Hennlngs  served  as  an  In- 
formal flcxjr  manager  for  civil  n^-hUi  sup- 
porters He  could  not  bring  the  measure 
past  the  roadbk«-k  of  the  full  committee 
but  he  did  respond  to  questions  which  would 
have  been  put  t»)  a  fli"xir  manager  he  gave  us 
the  benefit  of  his  expert  advlre  .md  opinion 
m  the  meaning  and  intent  'f  the  language  of 
the  bill  .md  of  the  amendments  ofTered  t4i  It 

rhr<iugh.i'i'  the  lengthy  .Senate  sessions 
on  'he  bill  Senator  Hennln>:s  was  con-tantly 
at  hand  to  guide  the  prop<.inentB  of  that 
measure  and  to  point  out  publicly  and 
privately  the  defects  In  the  arg»m»ent«  of  Its 
opp<:)nents 

It  was  over  his  strenuous  objections  that 
the  bill  was  stripped  of  its  provisions  extend- 
ing Federal  enforcement  of  rights  suppoeedlv 
guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment  It  was 
over  his  telling  arguments  that  the  so-called 
Jury  trial  amendment  was  added,  greatly  re- 
ducing the  power  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  courts  to  uphold  the  I5th  amend- 
men' 

Yet.  If  there  was  any  virtue  any  ndvance- 
meft  m  what  finally  became  the  1957  ClvU 
Rights  Act.'  as  much  credit  for  it  must  go 
to  T'-m  Hennlngs  as  to  any  one  man  The 
main  argument  made  for  the  bill  by  the 
time  the  Senate  voted  on  its  final  passage 
w.is  that  for  the  first  time  in  two  genera- 
tifins  a  measure  bearing  the  title  of  a  civil 
riglits  bill  would  go  on  the  bo)ks  It  did 
enable  the  Justice  Department  of  the  United 
States  to  Initiate  action  t.i  help  f)et)ple  vole 
wh(j  were  being  denied  the  right  to  do  so 
by  State  or  local  officials  It  established  a 
Cull  Rights  Commission  It  rrettted  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  in  chaige  of  a  Civil 
Rights   Division   lit   the  Justice   Department 

If  it  did  nothing  to  enforce  the  guarantee 
of  e<}ual  protection  of  the  law  perhaps  It 
might  be  said  for  the  1957  law  that  It  estab- 
lished a  modern  precedent  for  further  leg- 
islative enforcement  of  constitutional  rights 

Hennlngs  renewed  his  battle  within  tlie 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  immediately 
upon  the  outset  of  the  new  Congress  In 
January  of  1959  he  Joined  several  of  us  in 
reintroducing  the  stricken  title  III  The 
Constitution al  Rights  Subcommittee  cr)m- 
n^enced  hearings  f)n  M.irch  18  en  all  civil 
n^ts  mear.ures  intrtxluced  to  that  date 
The  hearings  continued  for  21  days  duruig 
which  time  60  witnesses  were  heard 

When  the  subcommittee  finished  its  work 
the  only  measure  reported  to  the  full  com- 
mittee extended  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
for  2  more  years  and  required  the  States  to 
preserve  records  relating  to  fulfillment  of 
voting  requirements  for  at  least  2  years 
When  he  introduced  this  "clean  bill.'  '  on 
behalf  of  the  subct>mmlttee  on  July  15.  Hen- 
nings  expre.-sed  his  dlsap(>,iniment  with  its 
inadequacy,  and  introduced  as  amendments 
several  versions  of  title  III  of  the  1957  bill 

At  that  time,  he  also  took  note  of  the 
fact  that  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  Congress  al<jne  had 
remained  silent  f>n  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions on  the  14th  amendment  He  and  Sena- 
tor C^RRoi.r .  (-f  Col'irado  also  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee, 
tried  to  remedy  this  failure  of  the  Congress 
by  offering  a  concurrent  resolution  It  de- 
clared It  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  '  a 
healthy  public  school  system  Is  an  essential 
element  today  In  American  life."  and  that — 

•  In  the  field  of  puljlic  education  the  doc- 
trine of  separate  but  equal'  has  no  place: 
separate  facilities  on  the  basis  of  racial  dls- 
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crimination  are  Inhereiitly  unequal;  and 
racial  discrimin.itlon  In  public  education 
should  be  eliminated  with  all  deliberate 
speed  ■■  " 

As  the  first  session  of  the  new  Contp-eas 
drew  to  a  cl(we.  It  was  evident  that  once 
again  the  chances  for  Senate  action  on  civil 
rights  were  dim  if  the  Senate  was  to  wait 
for  a  bill  to  come  from  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  3enat<ir  Hennlngs  himfelf  t<ild 
the  Senate  on  Aug\ist  17  that  he  was  offering 
ClvU  rights  provisions  as  amendment*  to  still 
another  bill  because  he  was  convinced  the 
ruU  Judiciary  Committee  was  no  cloaer  to 
reporting  S  2391  th.in  when  It  came  from 
the  subcommittee 

A  reluctant  Sen.ite  leadership  took  note 
of  the  difficulty  and  the  following  year  the 
majority  leader  felt  obliged  to  bring  civil 
rights  to  the  flo<pr  by  offering  civil  rights 
amendments  to  a  bill  which  traiuiferred  cer- 
t.iin  Federal  prfiperty  to  a  Missouri  school 
district 

On  February  15  1960  the  .Senate  was  again 
plunged  into  a  lengthy  debate  on  civil  rights 
Again,  the  Senate  wiis  acting  without  benefit 
of  a  committee  rcp<^)rt  or  a  floor  manager 
And  again  those  (jf  us  working  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  14th  and  15lh  amendments 
found  our  bulwark  of  strength  In  Senator 
Hentungs 

The  hearings  of  his  Constitutional  Rlghu 
Sulx-ommltiee  were  the  best  single  source  of 
Information  at  hmd  They  Indicated  that 
the  suits  authorized  In  1957  had  proven  In- 
effective In  obtaining  the  suffrage  for  Negroes 
In  States  where  a  determined  effort  was  made 
to  keep  the  gre.it  miiss  of  them  from  voting 
It  w.ts  the  Hennlngs  iiinendnient  calling  for 
enrollment  of  voters  by  FMeral  officers 
which  bec;ime  'he  key  enforcement  provision 
of  the  bill  '  Under  the  Hennlnga  proposal, 
these  Federal  enrollment  officers  would  be 
br  lUght  Into  the  picture  when  a  Federal 
court  found  the  Negri.»es  had  been  denied  the 
right  to  vote  because  of  their  ct)lor,  or  when 
the  Civil  Rights  CommlJiAion  made  a  similar 
finding 

The  tabling  of  the  Hennlngs  amendment 
by  a  \ote  of  58  to  26  w.ts  perhapM  the  most 
sc'.ere  blow  to  the  effective  protection  of 
the  right  to  vote  All  that  remained  in  the 
protection  of  the  15th  amendment  was  a 
Complex  referee  system,  requiring  a  long  and 
c»>8tly  court  proceeding  to  bring  it  into  play 

Ihe  Congress  f  the  United  Slates  still  has 
not  gottfii  d'Wii  to  the  earnest  protection 
of  the  right  to  vote  which  Is  set  forth  In  the 
15th  amendment  ;is  a  right  which  shall  not 
i>e  denied  because  of  race  or  color 

But  in  1957  and  1960.  it  made  some  tenta- 
tive hesitant  steps  In  that  direction.  That 
it  did  so  is  duo  m  l.irge  part  to  Tom  Hen- 
nlngs These  tw  >  laws  have  opened  the  dcxir 
If  llie  ^nieriian  i)eople  are  now  ready  and 
able  to  Walk  through  that  door.  Senator 
Hennlngs  will  have  left  a  mark  on  the  Na- 
tion s  history  that  will  stand  in  the  company 
of  the  statement  of  those  Ideals  of  repre- 
sentative government  which  he  helped  make 
a   reailtv 


PHFSTDKNTS       BUDCiET      MESSAGE 
1-X)R   FISCAL  YKAR   1963 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  we  are 
m  the  middlf  of  the  hunting  season  on 
thr  buci^it  Within  the  next  2  weeks 
the  f'liiin;  shnuki  b^  pretty  intense  as 
.some  of  our  colleawues  leave  the  Capitol 
for  their  forays  id  the  field. 


■   S     Con     Res     f!4     8Gth    Cong.    Ist    sess. 
I  19591 

Hearings  on  S  435  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   86th    Cong      1st    sess     (1959). 

"  Amendment  to  H  R  8315,  86th  Cong  ,  2d 
5ess  (19RO'  printed  In  Congressional  Rec- 
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I  claim  no  prowe.ss  as  a  fiscal  fore- 
caster, but  if  the  cv>eiun£  blasts  of  aome 
of  our  budKet-hunting  nlmrods  axe  any 
Indication,  there  will  be  plenty  of  wild 
shooting,  with  not  a  frw  misses 

In  the  hope  of  clearing  some  of  the 
smoke  from  th*  air  now,  I  oCfer  the  ap- 
pnii.sal  of  the  Presidents  fiscal  esti- 
mates by  the  distin;,'uished  financial 
reporter.  Sylvia  Purl-er.  I  ask  unanimous 
coiiseiU  to  have  her  article,  which  ap- 
pi'aied  m  the  Bangor  (Maine^  Daily 
News.  January  31.  printed  in  the  Rscobd 
at  this  point. 

There  being,  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Rxco»d. 
as  follows: 

CM\N'rs  Ocon   JFK's   Federal    Bt  ocrr   rop. 
NrxT  Frs(  Ai    Year  UNDUitsTiMATED 

I  By  S>1\  la  porter  I 

Ls  the  .slimly  balnnred  Federal  budget 
which  President  Kennedy  has  Just  submitted 
for  the  next   tuc.il  year  a  fraud'' 

Tills  Ls  among  ihe  milder  words  being 
u,Md  Uj  d<*cribe  it  not  cnly  by  a  larve  per- 
cen'afrf  of  KepLiblicaiis  and  sotne  top  Demo- 
cr.it.s  n.  Congre.s*  but  by  many  bu.sine.ss  and 
lalKir  lender>  t/vi  They  scoff  at  his  estimates 
of  $93  billion  In  Oori-rnment  receipts  In  the 
nevr  year  as  entirely  too  optlml.'-tic.  They 
Insist  that  our  economy  won't  expand  enotigh 
In  coming  mrinths  to  prndnre  the  personal 
and  rorjKiration  income  Uixes  to  cover  spend- 
ing of  192  .S  billion  They  conclude  that  Just 
as  Preside:-,:  Eisenhowers  fln.il  full-year 
budget  was  phony  becan?e  Elscnhr^wer  grosF- 
ly  unde^e^rlma^ed  spending  so  President 
Kennedy's  ftr'^t  fxill-yrar  budget  will  ttirn 
ovit  phi'f,y  bei  ;uisp  he  Is  grossly  o\'erestimat- 
ing   Inronie 

It  c«mld  be  .Anv  forecast  of  the  Oo\-ern- 
nievt  s  inconie  18  m<->tiih«  from  now  is  edu- 
CHteil  gueasini^  at    best 

But  since  :'.ll  (  f  U--  are  guessing  I  hereby 
take  the  calculates!  risk  of  suggesting  that 
If  Kennedy  h.as  made  a  mistake  on  efctlmat- 
Ing  inc'wne.  the  chances  are  as  good  that  his 
error  is  on  the  lf>w  side  as  on  the  high  side 

Kermedy  could  be  understating  the  Gov- 
ernments tax  take  in  the  next  fisciU  year. 
not  nversT.itIng  it  He  could  be  unduly 
pessimistic  on  revenues,  not  unduly  opti- 
mistic 

B\SED    o.N     A.SSVMmn.NS 

To  get  nghi  down  to  speclflis.  a  careful 
analy.sls  of  tl»e  revenue  estimate  for  the  year 
to  begin  July  1  emphasises  it  is  b;i.sed  on  the 
assumptions 

1  That  the  total  output  of  our  economy 
will  rise  to  $570  billion  in  calendar  year 
lt*C2.  But  reputable  authorities  ^including 
the  cofwervative  Feder:U  Reserve  System — 
believe  the  total  easily  could  be  running  at 
t5a0  to  %&6b  billion  by  this  year  end.  The 
level  Is  already  above  »540  billion  and  climb- 
ing sharply  If  at  the  end  of  1962.  the  rate 
is  only  *570  billion,  the  rise  wouldn't  even 
reach  the  modest  rate  of  gain  of  2  percent 
a  quarter  Kennedy  uses  as  a  basis  for  his 
own  projections  Tliat  tSTO  bUUon  projec- 
tlo'i  for  gro.ss  nation.il  pnxlucl — from  which 
all  estimates  of  personal  and  corporation  in- 
comes stem — could  end  up  as  significantly 
conservative. 

2  TTiat  corporauon  profits  In  1962  will 
touil  »56  5  billion,  up  25  percent  from  1961. 
But  huge  as  this  rise  appears,  it's  only  a 
tiny  bit  larger  than  the  rise  of  24  p)ercent 
in  profits  In  1959  —a  year  In  which  prosperity 
Was  choked  off  by  a  brutal  squeeze  on  credit 
and  an  historically  abrupt  and  excessive 
shift  in  the  budget  from  deficit  to  deflation- 
ary surplus  Says  Kennedy  flatly.  "This  will 
not  be  repeated"  Corporation  profits  in 
1962  could  be  pleasantly  surprising. 


OMLT    4    PERCXITT 

3.  Tliat  peraonal  Inocxnes  will  be  running 
at  $449  MUloD  at  tbe  end  of  1962  against  a 
rate  at  HSl  blUion  now.  But  ttiat'a  a  riae  of 
only  4  percent  this  year.  It's  oonaerratlve 
oompared  with  tbe  record  In  1661 — and  1961. 
mind  you,  started  in  a  reoessiotci  and  dkln't 
more  into  high  gear  until  it  was  hail  gone. 

4.  That  buainesEmen's  spending  on  new 
plants  will  Increase  moderately  this  year  and 
thus  give  only  a  moderate  impetus  to  Jobs, 
paychecka,  profiu.  But  this  projection 
doesn't  take  into  consideration  the  stimu- 
lous  to  business  apending  If  Congress  passes 
the  8  percent  tax  credit  proposal — and  this 
plan  Is  gaining  supjxjrt  dally.  The  Informed 
convlcuon  is  that  businessmen  will  be  stead- 
ily stepping  up  their  sper.dlng  on  pl.ints 
and  equipment  as  the  year  progresses. 

Moreover,  there  Is  the  probability  that  the 
Treasury  will  collect  a  lot  more  taxes  In 
the  next  fiscal  year  because  of  Its  tightened 
enforcement;  Kennedy  puts  the  extra  col- 
lections at  4300  million.  There  Is  the  hefty 
chunk  to  be  coliected  from  higher  Crst-clas.s 
and  airmail  rates;  the  postal  bill  U  moving 
through  Congress. 

Of  courae.  the  skeptics  may  be  right  on 
the  red  ink.  Who  can  foretell  what  a 
woraenlng  world  crisis  might  do  to  the 
spending  aide?  But  the  cheerful  possibility 
as  of  this  date  Is  that  as  far  as  tax  take  Is 
concerned.  Kennedy  may  have  Just  given  us 
a  conservative  budget — -and  as  a  guess,  that's 
as  educated  as  any  of  the  cynics  have 
publicized 


TESTIMONIAL     TO     THE     LATE 
SENATOR    STYLES    BRIDGES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Aiujust  10.  1960,  Mr.  Robert  Austin  pre- 
sented to  Senator  Styles  Bridges  a  testi- 
monial scroll  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Committee  for  a  Representative  Con- 
press  of  which  Mr.  Austin  is  chairman. 

Since  this  testimonial  scroll  so 
eloquently  pays  tribute  to  our  late  friend 
and  colleague.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  text  of  the  scroll  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  scroll  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Following  Is  text  of  a  testimonial  scroll 
a«-arded  by  Uie  National  Committee  for  a 
Representative  Congress.  Robert  Austin, 
chairman,  to  Senator  Styles  Bridges  at  a 
presentation  ceremony  August  10.  1960.  text 
written  by  Charlie  Kress,  a  personal  friend 
of   Senator   Bridges: 

"Tt3       THE       HONORABLE       STYLES       BRIDGES.       V.S. 
SINATOR 

"For  an  outstanding  record  of  distin- 
guished   service    as    a    U.S.    Senator — 

"In  adhering  most  faithfully  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  representative  government,  to 
preserve  Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people; 

"In  rendering  highly  constrtictlve  services 
to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  faithfully 
and  vigorously  representing  their  ideals  and 
objectives,  and  making  many  important  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare,  progress  and  bet- 
terment  of   that  State; 

"In  making,  as  a  sturdy  champion  of 
America,  a  strong  and  unceasing  fight 
against  the  menace  of  Communist  alms  of 
conquest,  and  to  build  our  national  defense 
to  protecting  strength  for  our  precious 
liberties  which  give  us  freedom  to  live,  to 
work,  to  worship  as  we  choose; 

"In  carrying  on  with  unrelenting  zeal,  a 
continuous  and  effective  battle  against 
waste,  corruption,  inefficiency  and  the 
eroding  effects  of  Inflation,  to  protect  the 
taxpayer's  dollar — also  the  economic  welfare 


of  the  farmer,  the  small  businessman,  th» 
wage  earner,  and  other  modest  Income  cltl- 
renry,  and  to  aid  them  to  obtain  a  lair 
share   of   the   national   prosperity; 

"In  standing  forth  as  a  determined,  fl^h  t  - 
inc  advocate  at  foreign  policies  wUcti  will 
protect  our  country  and  taring  about  ad- 
vancenkent  of  peace,  freedom.  Justice,  and  a 
better  way  of  life  for  all  humanity; 

"In  establishing  a  brilliant  and  enduring 
record  of  stilnlng  public  service  as  a  Senator 
of  greatness,  with  hnmlllty — of  dauntless 
courage,  with  kindttcess — at  unswerving 
Integrity,  with  understandlz^ — erf  forth- 
rightness.  with  courtesy — of  wholehearted 
dedication  to  faithfully  serving  the  best 
Interests  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshtre 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  with  unselfish 
disregard  of  any  personal  political  con- 
sequences "' 


OPPOSITION  TO  U£.  PURCHASE  OF 
UN  BONDS 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident has  recommended  enactment  by 
the  Oonpress  of  a  bill  to  authorize  and 
appropriate  up  to  $100  million  for  the 
purchase  of  U.N.  bonds. 

The  Congress,  of  coarse,  can  and 
should,  microscopically  examine:  First. 
the  validity  of  such  a  request;  second, 
the  necessity:  and,  third,  the  significance 
of  such  a  proposal  as  a  precedent  in  U.S. 
PKjlicy. 

Over  the  years,  the  U.N. — with  its 
brief  16-year  lifetime — has  made  con- 
structive contributions  to  settling  dif- 
ferences among  nations  and  promoting 
peace.  Obvicnisly.  too,  the  U.N.  has 
weaknesses  and  shortcoming;  generalh'. 
however,  these  can  be  attributed  to  the 
reluctance  of  UN.  members  to  live  up 
to  the  worthy  standards  of  the  charter. 

As  a  world  leader  in  the  promotion  of 
peace  and  in  the  support  of  the  U.N..  the 
United  States,  however,  must  continu- 
ously reexamine  its  p>olicies  relating  to 
the  U.N.  as  well  as  to  world  affairs  gen- 
erally. 

For  tills  reason,  the  Congress  must,  in 
my  judgment,  exhaustively  analyze  the 
short-  and  long-range  significance  of 
our  present  U.N.  policy,  including  the 
proposal  for  purchase  of  $100  million  of 
U.N.  bonds. 

The  major  factoi-s  requiring  reexami- 
nation include  the  following: 

First.  The  significance — growing  or 
lessening — of  U.N.  influence  in  ia» 
thwarting  the  aggressive  aims  of  com- 
munism and  (bt  serving  the  interests  of 
world  i>eace. 

Second.  Should  the  United  States  con- 
tinue its  present  policy  of  supporting  the 
U.N.?  Or  should  there  be  revisions  or 
rejections  of  some  of  the  existing 
policies? 

Third.  What  would  be  the  result,  as 
some  recommend,  of:  Weakening  the 
U.N. — by  lack  of  support — and  letting  it 
die  on  the  vine :  or  withdrawing  from  the 
U.N.? 

If  these  latter  alternatives  were 
adopted : 

First.  What  would  be  the  impact  on 
world  peace  of  disintegrated  relations 
among  non-Communist  nations  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  "withering  a-way"  of  the  U.N.? 

Second.  Would  this,  then,  require  ad- 
ditional U.S.  expenditures  for  defense 
and  national  security,  now  estimated  at 
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more  than  $52  billion — of  which  about 
1  '2  percent  is  earmarked  for  support  of 
the  UN? 

The  Congress  and  the  people,  then, 
must  also  ask  the  question — of  immedi- 
ate and  historical  significance:  What 
will  be  the  long-range  effect  of  U.S.  pol- 
icy, not  only  upon  the  U.N.  itself  but  al- 
so upon  humanity's  effort  to  establish 
the  necessary  machinery  to  settle  dif- 
ferences amon^'  nations,  without  war, 
and  promote  peace  in  the  world? 

Following  the  President's  recommen- 
dations for  purchase  of  U.N.  bonds,  there 
has  been  a  eiroundswell  of  oppo.sition 
from  the  people. 

Now.  the  Congress  must  do  what — in 
its  judifment — best  serves  the  interests 
of  the  country. 

The  Pre.sident,  however,  I  believe  has  a 
further  responsibility — that  is:  If  he 
deems  the  bond  purchase  essential  to 
national  security  and  the  execution  of 
effective  national  policy,  then  he  must 
do  a  better  job  of  telling  the  story  to 
the  people,  not  Just  drop  this  contro- 
versial proposal — like  a  "hot  potato'  — 
in  the  lap  of  Congress. 

If  there  Is  Justification  for  such  a  .sub- 
stantial investment  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  as  well  as  a  radical  change  in 
U.S.  policy,  then  the  people  will  need 
to  be  informed — and  persuaded — that 
this  best  serves  the  interests  of  the 
country 

In  accordance  with  the  philosophy  of 
a  maxim  attributed  to  the  wise  and  ven- 
erated Abraham  Lincoln: 

With  the  support  of  the  people,  we  can  do 
anything:  without  their  support,  we  cad  do 
nothing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILEY  May  I  have  another 
moment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  will  be  granted  an 
additional  minute 

Mr  WILEY  I  thank  the  Presiding 
OflBcer  very  much. 

At  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  messages — including  oppo- 
sition to  US  purchases  of  UN.  bonds, 
as  well  as  a  brief  of  support  by  the  State 
Department — printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr  President,  I  have  received  numer- 
ous letters  and  telephone  calls  in  thus 
regard  I  have  seen  what  one  mieiht  call 
a  great  surge  of  resentment  People  do 
not  understand  what  is  involved  That 
is  why  I  have  made  this  statement 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  brief  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Senator  Alexa.vder  Wilet. 
US  Smate  Office  Building 
Washington.  D  C 

DXAB  Senator  Wiley:  I  waa  most  disturbed 
to  read  recently  that  the  US.  Government 
would  be  shortly  requested  to  purchase  a 
half  of  the  bond  Issue  currently  being  issued 
by  the  United  Nations. 

It  la  my  understanding  that  there  are 
many  nations  that  have  not  contributed  their 
proportionate  share  toward  the  current  op- 
erations of  the  D  N. 

Until  such  time  a«  all  nations  belonging 
to  the  UN  contribute  and  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  expenaes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  for  one,  oppoae  any  underwriting  or 
payment  on  the  part  of  our  country  to  this 
organization. 


It  hiis  bec<ime  Increasingly  apparent  thut 
our  country  has  been  spending  more  on  V<t- 
eign  aid  than  It  actually  can  afford  which 
has  resulted  In  the  unfavorable  foreign  bal- 
ance of  payments  If  this  trend  continues, 
we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  either  de- 
valuation t)f  the  dollar  or  complete  and 
total    bankruptcy    via    the   road   of   Inflation 

I  h(  pe  that  vou  will  keep  my  opinions 
In  nund  when  this  subject  of  further  sup- 
port t<)  the  United  Nations  comes  before 
the  Congrfss  <  f  the  United  States  which  I 
tru.st  will  be  d  -ne  bef(ire  being  etui 'tod  by 
the  current  adminlitratlon 
Slrcerely  yours. 

F   R   FvttK.. 


In  ^R  .sfnator  Wii.EY  The  President  h.is 
asked  fi-r  authority  from  the  Congress  to 
buy  one-half  uf  the  $200  million  bond  L«8ue 
of  the  U  N  I  would  urge  you  to  vote 
ag  .inst  granting  this  request 

M.iny  of  the  n.itlons  have  not  paid  their 
a.^s-'.ssnients.  Including  the  Soviet  Union 
Tlie  U.'iitfd  states  h.-^s  only  one  vote  in  'he 
UN  ,ind  is  c.irrying  nearly  one  half  of  the 
tttianci.il  burden  I'  these  nations  just  w.mt 
to  h.i\o  the  right  to  speak  .snd  vote  and  not 
p.iy  their  f.iir  sh.ire  of  the  expen.ses  then  the 
Uiiited  States  jhoulC  withdraw  its  mem- 
bership 

No  reasonable  person  expecta  tha'  ri  .--i- 
bonds  ever  will  be  repaid  It  will  be  an  ex- 
penditure of  our  Government  whiiis  the  tax- 
payers .'f  this  country  will  ha\e  t' •  pay  .»nd 
r.Mc  Interest  for  years  to  come  We  do  n^^t 
hav  this  money,  we  will  hav?  to  t>irrow  it 


rie..at<'r  .\i  t  \*'. .(  r  \S  r.  t  y 
W  iS':  ingtO'i    D  (' 

DcAB  SENAioa  WitEY  Since  you  .ire  repre- 
senting me  m  th^*  UjS  Senate  I  wish  to  go 
on  record  in  opposition  to  the  recently  pro- 
P'>se:l  purjhiiAe  of  U  N  bonds  If  the  other 
n.ii. ons  rire  not  prepared  to  contribute  the:r 
a:ioted  f.n  incl.i.  support  to  the  activities  <! 
that  b'>,|y  I  strongly  object  to  having  any 
ni  ineys  C'liected  from  me  in  taxes  usfd  to 
make  up  for  their  def.uUt 

At  best.  I  have  never  t)een  convim-ed  that 
tax  mmey  of  US  clt.zens  could  be  legally 
converted  to  use  in  the  pattern  i.if  the  United 
Nations,  and  feel  that  this  propMjs.il  is  even 
more  questionable,  from  a  legal  aspect 

I  -irge  you  to  vote  against  this  measure 
Sincerely  yours. 


Senator  .^LEx^.NDtR  VVuey, 
Sfiatf   Office   Building, 
Wa.^hington.  D  C 

Dear  .Senator  Wii  fy  I  urge  you  to  vote 
agilnst  participation  in  any  type  of  U  N 
bond  is.sue  proposed  by  President  Kennedy 
The  record  shows  that  since  the  approviU  of 
the  U  N  Charter  In  1945  by  the  U  S  .Senate 
the  United  N.itlons  has  failed  mi.ser  .b.y  as 
a  peiu-e  (.)rgani/;atiun.  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  has  been  able  to  do  nothing  to  slow 
down  the  conquest  of  the  free  world  by  the 
Communist  conspiracy 

I.  therefore,  believe  it  is  time  that  the 
United  Nations  t>e  ail(.wed  to  die  a  long  over- 
due death  It  .seems  painfully  clear  that  the 
United  N.itions  which  we  Americans  hoped 
would  put  a  stop  to  aggressiiin  h,t8  t>een  s<i 
stymied  by  a  p<->werful  aggresstjr  Soviet 
Russia  and  Internationa!  ^ommunlam  - 
within  its  own  setup  that  lt.-<  .s  I'ed  Ideallstic 
objectlves  have  been  defeated  at  the  st<\rt 

I  trust  that  you  agree 
Respectfully 


Dear  Mr  Wii  fy  We  do  not  believe  the 
United  States  should  buy  United  Nations 
bonds  Please  do  all  you  can  to  defeat  this 
me;i3ure 

Sincerely  yours. 


Dear  Sir  I  would  like  to  voice  my  oppt>sl- 
tlon  to  the  purcha.'e  of  $100  million  of 
U  N  bonds  by  the  United  States  With  our 
n.iti on.il  debt  what  It  is  and  always  getting 
l.irg«T.  we  cant  afford  to  keep  up  the  c<st 
of  an  organl/.itlon  whi^se  value  to  our  In- 
terests is  certainly  d  .iibtful;  and  of  which 
other  coutitries  think  fni  Utfle  that  they  do 
not  e\en  pay  their  due  af.'M"  .smrnLs. 
Sincerely, 


Senati.r  .\i.l\\s;i'h  Wii  ».y 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  .SfN*T"R  Wufy  Since  I  believe  that 
It  is  time  the  United  .states  stopped  fooi.ng 
the  UN  8  hills  I  urge  you  to  do  whatever 
you  can  to  prevent  this  country's  buying  tiie 
proposed  tloi)  million  bond  Issue  of  the  U  N 
In  fact  we  shovild  stop  ull  payment*  to  th- 
UN  until  other  dellnciui-nt  r.ations  ha\e 
P-ild  t'.cir  dues 

Sincerely   yours, 


(Department    of    Slate    release  | 
iHr    U.NiTED   Nation.s   Bond    Issvr 

B\>   Kl.ROf.ND    I'APCR 

Tlie  President  Is  requesting  authorliUiilon 
from  the  C  i.gres*  In  h.s  current  budget  to 
purchase  up  to  $10o  mi. lion  of  United  Na- 
tli.na  t><'nda  Th.s  requi-.si  follows  action  by 
the  General  .\.*semb;y  of  the  United  Natioi.s. 
making  11  (X)^A.!).e  .'  -r  the  Acting  Secretary 
c;ener.il  to  i.ssue  *2oO  million  worth  of  bonds 
t)  finance  the  U  .N  s  peace-.md-security  op- 
erations in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  Eoat 

This  decision  naturally  gives  rise  to  two 
questions  Should  the  United  States  pur- 
chase 8<jme  of  them  '  .And  why  di>e8  the 
United    Nations    d.ne    to    issue    tx^nds? 

V,U\      SHolLD     THE      t.NITED     BT  ATtM      Pl'RC  H  *.SE 
f    N      BONDtl'> 

K'r  16  years  the  United  Natl,  ns  haa  served 
the  nat.onal  interest  of  the  United  States 
as  well  AS  the  interests  of  mo«t  of  U«  otner 
memtjers  thrmgii  its  many  regular  func- 
tions and  Its  peacekeeping  fuhctlons 
There  are,  of  course  strict  UmiU  U)  Unl'ed 
Nations  action  limits  set  by  the  wilUngncM 
of  Its  memliers  to  support  extension  of  the 
UN's  executive  r<.le  These  limits  are 
gradually  widening 

But  the  United  .Na'ions  growing  capacity 
to  act  goes  well  bey md  lU  much  publicized 
milit.iry  operations  It  provides  various 
kinds  of  advice  and  self-starting  aid  for 
all  of  its  le.ss -developed  members  It  also 
provides  a  wide  range  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment procedures  ranging  from  single  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Secretary  General  to 
[>e.ice  observatl  .n  teams  mediators,  concilia- 
tion Commissions  and  the  general  super- 
vision of  progress  toward  self-government 
The  f)earpmakliig  role  of  the  United  Nations 
serves  our  interest  because  many  of  the  dis- 
putes contain  the  seeds  of  war  While  some 
of  the  crises  Uiken  Ui  the  U  N  continue  to 
be  d.mgerous.  in  many  instances  the  trend 
h.is  oeen  reversed 

The  bond  l.ssue  proijosal  ha«  several  dis- 
tinct .ulviintages  for  the  U  N  and  for  the 
United  States 

It  will  be  large  eni>ugh  to  solve  the  U  N 
cash  problem  Tor  this  year  and  next  This 
win  provide  a  much-needed  breathing  space 
without  financial  crisis  to  complicate  th» 
carrying  out  of  the  functl()nB  entrusted  to 
the  U  N 

Pavments  for  the  heavy  Immediate  costs 
of  the  peacekeeping  activltlea  In  the  Mid- 
dle Kiist  and  the  Congo  will  be  spread  out 
over  a  perUxl  tjf  25  years  Annual  repay- 
ments to  cover  Lliese  costs  will  only  amount 
Uj  $1U  million  Shares  of  this  amount  are 
considered  within  the  ability  of  even  smaller, 
less  .idvanced  nations  to  pay  Through  this 
rne.ms  the  principle  of  collective  reaponsi- 
bllity  can    we   believe    be  reafHrmed. 


Tlie  bond.s  will  bear  a  2-percent  Interest 
rate  This  will  keep  annual  costs  at  a  level 
enabling  all  governments  to  pay  and  will 
give  some  return  to  governments  purchas- 
ing the  Ijonds  But  this  Interest  rate  should 
avoid  the  charge  that  this  Is  a  profltmaklng 
venture  by  capital  exporting  nations,  who 
will  purcha.se  the  larj;est  share  of  the  bonds 

None  of  the  member  states  ha.s  disputed 
the  fact  that  regular  budget  assessments  are 
binding  obligations  which  each  member 
must   pay  ur.der  the  charter 

The  U  .s  contribution  for  i>e.ice-nnd- 
security  operations  will  be  reduced  from  the 
preient  47 '^  jjercrnt  to  our  regular  budg- 
et  a-sse^sment   scale  of   32  percent. 

The  nonpaylng  member  state.s  will  still 
owe  their  dues  the  bond  Is.sue  will  not  re- 
lie-.e  any  country  of  amounts  Its  owes  to  any 
of  the  UN  accounts  The  restoring  of  the 
credit  <if  the  United  Nai;ions  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Itji  obligations  Will  be  a.ssisted  by 
the  anticipated  favf)rable  decision  of  the 
In'crn.it  loii.il  Court  of  Justice  (discussed 
later  ' 

V\HY     IMF     I      N       BOND     LSSIT' 

Tv^iee  within  the  past  5  years  the  General 
Assembly  with  full  U  S  support  has  taken 
action  to  set  up  military  forces  to  prevent 
and  to  remove  threats  to  the  peace  This  U 
one  of  the  basic  purposes  for  the  existence 
of    this   international   organli^atlon 

In  1957  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  lUNEF)  was  est-ibllshed  This  Is  a 
force  of  5,100  troops  on  the  Gaza  strip,  along 
the  Israeli-Egyptian  border,  near  the  Gulf  of 
Aq.iba  maintaining  the  precarious  peace  In 
the  still  unliquidated  war  between  Israel 
and  Its  .\rab  neighbors 

Tlie  other  i>eace-und-.security  operation. 
the  United  Nations  Oiieration  In  the  Congo 
(UNOCi.  was  esUbllshed  In  July  1960  It 
consists  of  about  17,000  troops  provided  by 
21  covintries.  none  of  them  great  powers 

TTie  cost  of  these  operations  has  been  the 
principal  far Ujr  leading  l<j  the  financial  crlals 
m  the  United  Nations.  detalU  of  which  are 
given  in  later  paragraphs 

Expenses  of  regular  U  N  activities  The 
re^;ular  expenses  of  the  United  Nations  are 
Iinanced  by  annual  .-vssesfments  against  each 
number  government  These  regular  ex- 
penses of  the  organization  In  1961.  excluding 
the  trixjp  costs  mentioned  Bb<jve.  totaled 
$72  7  million  of  which  the  U  S  paid  $23  3  mil- 
lion This  was  32  5  percent  which  was  our 
regxilar  percentage  contribution  to  UN  ac- 
tivities in  1961  All  member  states.  Includ- 
ing the  Soviet*,  have  been  paying  their  regu- 
lar dues  within  the  time  limits  provided  by 
the  charter  Some  countries  are  slow  to  pay. 
but  no  nation  objects  on  principle  to  making 
these  payments 

C<>^t  of  peace-and-securlty  operations  The 
U  N  budget  for  the  peacc-and-securlty  opera- 
tioim  UNEF  and  UNOC,  Is  running  about  $140 
million  f>er  year  In  1961.  XTSTEF  cost  about 
$19  million  of  which  we  paid  $7.9  million 
UNOCs  budget  was  $100  million  for  the  first 
10  months  of  1961  of  which  the  United  States 
paid  $47  5  million 

The  cost  of  UNEF  and  UNOC  is  als<i  assessed 
against  every  member  of  the  United  Nations 
by  art  ion  of  the  General  Assembly  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  States  and  other  nations 
have  made  voluntary  contributions.  In  cash 
and  services,  to  reduce  the  burden  on  the 
.smaller,  le.ss  develo{>ed  countries  However, 
the  Soviets  and  their  satellites  Uike  the  posi- 
tion that  they  will  pqy  only  when  they  agree 
with  the  operation:  they  therefore  have  re- 
fused to  pay  their  a.ssessments  to  either  UNEF 
or  UNOC  The  Arabs  also  do  not  pay  for 
UNEF.  and  the  French  and  the  Belgians  have 
declined  to  pay  their  share  of  UNOC  Al- 
though most  of  the  smaller,  less  advanced 
n,itlons  believe  the  UNOC  operation  is  Impor- 
tant and  necessary,  many  of  them  have  been 
unable  to  keep  up  their  payments  on  these 
sf>eclal  assessments  on  Uip  of  paying  their 
regular  assessments.     All  these  nonpayments 


have  produced   the  cash  shortage   In   which 
the  UN  finds  Itself. 

The  Secretary  General  s  dilemma:  When  U 
Thant  became  Acting  Secretary  General  he 
found  that  one  of  the  basic  problems  of  the 
U.N.  was  this  cash  deficit.  As  Indicated 
above,  this  resulted  from  the  Inability  of 
some  members  and  the  un\viilingnef.«  iJ 
others  to  pay  their  as^e?sed  shares  As  of 
December  31.  1961.  the  total  unpaid  contri- 
butions on  the  regular  budget,  the  UNEF. 
and  the  UNOC  accounts  totaled  about  $94 
million  Unpaid  U  N  bills,  plvis  borrowing 
from  other  account.s  '.vere  es-timated  at  nearlv 
$110  million 

Moreover,  the  .Secretary  General  fcjund  that 
wide.-^prcad  opposition  exLsted  to  continuing 
the  financing  of  UNEF  and  UNOC  frcjn;  .spe- 
cial budgets  as  they  had  been  in  the  pa.^t 
Principal  among  the  reasons  was  the  In- 
ability of  many  of  the  smaller  c<aintries  to 
pay  these  heavy  short-term  emergency  costs — 
in  addition  to  their  regular  a.sses,smentfc--on 
a  pay-as-you-go  b.-isis. 

The  Secretary  General's  program  The  Sec- 
retary General  made  three  interrelated  pro- 
posals, each  of  which  was  adopted  by  large 
votes 

1  Advisory  court  opinion  on  arrearages 
The  General  Assembly  voted  to  ask  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  for  an  advisory 
opinion  to  settle  the  question  of  whether 
the  assessments  levied  to  pay  the  exjjenses 
of  UNEF  and  UNOC  create  mandatory  obli- 
gations on  member  States  under  the  United 
NatUms  Charter  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States  that  such  assessments,  like 
other  a.ssessments  levied  to  finance  the  activi- 
ties of  the  United  Nations,  do  bind  govern- 
ments Several  states,  however,  have  refused 
to  pay  their  assessments  for  UNEF  and  UNOC. 
claiming  that  they  are  not  obligated  to  do 
so  We  anticipate  an  opinion  from  the  Court 
which  will  confirm  the  binding  character  of 
these  assessments  Such  an  opinion  should 
be  of  great  value  In  Inducing  delinquent 
State*   to   honor   their    financial    obligations 

2  Interim  financing  The  General  Assem- 
bly voted  a  new  appropriation.  a.ssessed 
against  all  members,  to  carry  UNEF  and 
UNOC  operations  through  June  30.  1962 
This  Interim  financing  is  needed  to  permit 
governments  time  to  secure  the  approval  of 
their  legislatures  lor  the  longer  range  bond 
Issue  financing 

3.  UN.  bond  Issue:  The  General  Assembly 
authorized  the  Secretary  General  to  Issue 
$200  million  worth  of  UN  bonds,  repay- 
able at  2  percent  over  a  25-year  period  TTiese 
funds  will  finance  peacekeeping  operations 
for  approximately  18  months  from  July  1, 
1962  TThe  bond  Issue  will  be  repaid  out  of 
the  regular  budget  Repayments  will  amount 
to  an  annual  charge  of  about  $1C  million. 
which  will  be  assessed  against  all  members 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  budget 

SUMMARY 

The  reastms  for  continued  support  by  the 
United  States  of  the  United  Nations  and 
of  our  subscription  to  United  Nations  bonds 
were  summed  vip  in  President  Kennedy's 
state  of  the  Union  message: 

"No  policeman  is  universally  popular, 
particularly  when  he  uses  his  stick  to  restore 
law  and  order  on  his  beat  Those  members 
who  are  willing  to  contribute  their  votes 
and  their  views— but  very  little  else — have 
created  a  serious  deficit  by  refusing  to  pay 
their  share  of  .special  U.N,  assessments.  Yet 
they  do  pay  their  annual  a,ssessments  to  re- 
tain their  vote,  and  a  new  UN  bond  issue, 
financing  special  operations  for  the  next  18 
months,  is  to  be  repaid  with  interest  from 
these  regular  assessments.  This  is  clearly 
in  our  interest.  It  will  not  only  keep  the 
U.N.  solvent,  but  require  all  voting  members 
to  pay  their  fair  share  of  its  activities.  Our 
share  of  special  oper.ntions  hns  long  been 
much  higher  than  our  share  of  the  annual 
assessments,  and   the   bond   Issue  will,  in  ef- 


fect, redure  ;Air  disproportionate  obligation 
For  the.se  reasons.  I  am   urging  Congress  Vi 
approve  our  participation." 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  Sen- 
ate consideiation  of  S.  1241  all  mem- 
bers of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  be  admitted  to  the  floor  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  assistance  on  the 
bill  to  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  ai.sle. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  .so  ordered. 


UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  next 
Tuesday  the  administration  representa- 
tives will  appear  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  to  support  the  pro- 
posal of  the  President  that  the  United 
States  purchase  $100  million  worth  of 
United  Nations  25-year,  2-percent  bonds. 

In  the  words  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  "failure  to  act" — I  pre- 
sume he  means  act  favorably — "would 
.serve  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion." 

I  take  this  occasion  to  serve  notice  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  accept  this  kind  of 
dictation  from  anyone. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  President  meant  those  words  as  they 
.sound.  I  do  believe  that  some  of  his 
advisers  meant  them. 

It  is  apparent  that  they  are  attempt- 
ing now  to  discourage  a  thorough  airing 
of  the  financial  situation  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  particular  relatior^hip 
of  that  situation  to  the  present  and  fu- 
ture policies  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  is  no  more  sacro- 
sanct from  careful  review  and  public  ac- 
counting than  our  own  Goverrmient. 

I  intend  before  this  issue  is  put  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  a  vote  to  assure  myself 
that  our  policies  are  sound,  and  that  the 
financial  house  of  the  United  Nations  is 
in  order. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  we  are  con- 
fronted by  one  of  these  situations  in 
which  the  Executive  has  committed  the 
Congress  without  consultation  or  con- 
sent— and  thus  put  this  Nation  in  the 
position  of  putting  up,  or  failing  to  hon- 
or its  obligations — I  will  say  that  the  last 
10  days  since  I  have  been  seeking  in- 
formation on  the  bond  issue  have  been 
characterized  by  frustration  and  exas- 
peration. 

Ten  days  ago  I  asked  the  Department 
of  State  for  a  simple  accounting:  To 
whom  does  the  United  Nations  now  owe 
money — about  $100  million — and  for 
whaf^ 

Apparently  this  information  was  not 
available  at  the  time  the  President  made 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  stating 
that  he  would  ask  the  Congress  for  au- 
thority to  purchase  these  bonds.  I  say 
this  because  it  took  the  Department  of 
State  IC  days  of  frantic  scurrying  around 
to  get  the  information  to  me.  And  when 
I  got   the  names  of  26  United  Nations 
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creditors  and  the  amounts  purportedly 
due  them.  I  waa  requested  not  to  make 
the  information  public. 

I  do  not  know  yet  whether  the  Presi- 
dent knows  that  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $32  million  of  the  United  Na- 
tions debt  is  owed  to  the  United  States. 
mostly  to  the  Air  Force,  and  that  we  are 
being  asked  to  buy  $100  million  worth  of 
25 -year  bonds  of  the  United  Nations  so 
that  it  can  turn  around  and  pay  $32  mil- 
lion to  the  United  States. 

What  kind  of  financing  Is  this? 

And  the  information  as  to  estimates  of 
other  United  Nations  indebtedness  to 
other  nations  Is  classified.  Why  should 
this  be?  The  reason  given  me  is  that 
the  amounts  owed  to  other  nations  and 
funds  are  negotiable. 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  know  how 
much  Ghana  is  charging  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  service  of  Ghanaian  soldiers 
in  the  Congo,  or  how  much  Sweden  will 
bill  the  United  Nations  for  the  service  of 
their  forces  In  the  Congo. 

Let  me  make  it  clear.  Iilr.  President. 
I  am  not  out  to  shoot  down  the  United 
Nations.  I  have  supported  that  organi- 
zation and  OUT  full  participation  in  it 
from  the  beginning. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  bond  issue  be- 
cause of  disagreement  with  U.N.  policies 
in  the  Congo  or  in  the  Middle  East. 

There  are  two  things  I  seek.  First.  I 
propoee  to  scrutinize  this  Issue  most 
carefully  in  order  to  bring  home  to  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations  that 
their  relationships  with  that  organiza- 
tion itself  are  to  be  financially  respon- 
sible. 

Second.  I  propose  to  scrutinize  this  is- 
sue most  carefully  in  order  to  put  on  the 
public  record  the  attitude  of  various 
members  toward  the  organization.  I  do 
not  propose  to  condenm  the  Russians  or 
the  Arabs  or  the  French  because  they 
have  failed  to  pay  their  assessments,  and 
then  permit  other  so-called  cooperating 
states  to  pad  their  bills  to  help  them  re- 
dress their  hard  currency  balances. 

I  propoee  to  find  out  in  some  detail 
whether  U.S.  aid  programs  have  been 
the  direct  or  indirect  means  by  which 
some  nations  have  paid  their  dues  to  the 
United  Nations. 

I  propose  to  find  out  whether  the 
United  States  has  been  selling  or  leas- 
ing equipment  or  services  to  the  United 
Nations  at  bargain  rates,  only  to  have 
other  members  charge  all  the  traffic  will 
bear. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  may  have  an  additional 
minute 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  these  are 
things  which  we — and  the  people  at  large 
in  the  world — have  a  right  to  know. 

The  American  p>eople  have  supported 
the  United  Nations  with  lives  and  with 
funds.  We  did  not  quibble  in  loaning 
funds  for  the  construction  of  a  head- 
quarters. Even  today  we  support  the 
regxilar  budget  to  the  tune  of  nearly  one- 
third  of  its  total.     We  have  supported 


60  to  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  most  of  its 
special  activities. 

In  some  Instances,  such  as  the  chil- 
dren's fund,  we  have  measured  our  con- 
tributions not  only  by  what  others  have 
piven,  but  by  what  they  have  Included  In 
their  own  regular  budgets  for  children's 
welfare. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  those  acts  of 
generosity.  I  do  not  now  quarrel  with 
the  importance  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  contributions  it  has  made  and 
can  make  toward  international  peace. 
But  I  do  quarrel.  Mr.  President,  with  any 
efTort  to  link  careful  scrutiny  of  this 
problem  with  the  charge  of  being  pro- 
Soviet,  or  anti-United  Nations. 

If  the  United  Nations  is  to  be  the  kind 
of  organization  which  most  Americans 
want,  certainly  its  financial  activUie.s 
must  be  above  reproach. 

The  way  to  keep  those  activities  above 
reproach  is  to  make  them  public  and  not 
try  to  hide  them  behind  maneuvers  that 
partake  of  slickness,  the  kiting  of  funds 
from  one  account  to  another,  and  the 
use  of  the  organization  in  indirect  ways 
to  help  nations,  friendly  or  othcrwi.se.  to 
evade  their  responsibilities  to  that  or- 
ganization. 


PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS  OF  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  will  hold  its  first  public  hearing 
on  the  constitutional  rights  of  militar>' 
personnel  on  Monday  morninR,  Febru- 
ary 5.  1962,  beifinninsr  at  10  a  m  .  In  room 
357  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building 
This  will  mark  the  start  of  a  week-long 
series  of  hearings  focusing  on  military 
discharge  procedures  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  military  justice  The  hear- 
ings will  be  held  in  the  same  room  each 
day  through  Friday,  February  9. 

The  constitutional  rlcjhts  of  persons 
subject  to  military  Jurisdiction  has  been 
a  subject  of  continuing  concern  to  the 
subcommittee  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
special  problems  of  the  rights  of  the 
several  classes  of  persons  involved,  serv- 
icemen, dependents,  and  civilian  em- 
ployees, have  been  examined  in  the 
course  of  staff  studies.  In  1957,  for  in- 
stance, the  subcommittee  investigated 
the  extent  to  which  Americans  abroad 
enjoy  basic  rights  when  they  are  accu.scd 
of  violating  Armed  Forces  regulations  or 
the  criminal  laws  of  this  country  or  the 
country  where  they  are  stationed.  In 
connection  with  that  study,  a  subcom- 
mittee observer  attended  the  Japanese 
criminal  trial  of  a  US.  soldier,  WiUiam 
Girard.  and  cases  similar  to  his  in  other 
countries  were  carefully  monitored  to 
learn  whether  rights  were  denied  to 
U  S.  personnel. 

Tlie  present  investiKation  into  the 
rights  of  the  military,  however,  has  been 
prompted  by  numerous  recent  com- 
plaints and  reports  of  the  arbitrary  u.se 
of  military  discharges  In  these  hear- 
ings, the  subcommittee  plans  to  explore 
some  of  these  charges  that  administra- 
tive discharges  and  other  techniques  are 
being  used  to  deny  or  bypass  protections 
which  Congress  a.s.sured  the  serviceman 


in  the  Unifoi-m  Code  of  Military  Justice. 
Also,  the  subcommittee  will  Inquire 
whether  commanding  officers  have  tried 
to  Influence  the  personnel  of  courts- 
martial,  whether  servicemen  have  been 
provided  the  aid  of  legally  trained  coun- 
sel, and  whether  the  three  services  are 
providing  the  same  brand  of  justice. 

In  short,  we  shall  seek  to  determine 
more  precisely  just  what  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  a  serviceman  are.  and 
whether  they  are  being  observed  by  the 
armed  services  in  the  Issuance  of  dis- 
charges and  in  the  administration  of 
mihtary  justice. 

More  tiian  a  score  of  witnesses  includ- 
ini:  law  professors,  attorneys,  represent- 
atives of  the  Armed  Forces,  veterans'  or- 
ganizations, bar  associations,  and  other 
croups  arc  scheduled  to  discuss  these 
matters  before  the  i-ubcommlttee  during 
the  coming  week. 

It  is  my  hope  tliat  as  a  result  of  their 
interest  and  the  efforts  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  this  Investigation,  new  light 
may  be  shed  on  the  problems  in  this  area 
of  the  law  and  Information  may  be 
elicited  which  will  assist  Congress  in 
prescribing  any  necessary  remedies  to 
further  safeguard  the  constitutional 
rights  of  our  military  personneL 

As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  in  today's 
troubled  times  we  cannot  afford  to  hin- 
der our  Armed  Forces  In  their  primary 
mission  of  protecting  this  country 
a^'ainst  aggression.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  liigh  standards  of  military 
justice  will.  In  the  long  run.  improve, 
rather  than  impair,  military  discipline, 
morale,  and  efficiency 


THE  LATF  J.  SPENCER  LOVE  OF 
GREENSBORO.  N.C. 

Mr  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion was  saddened  to  learn  recently  of 
the  death  of  J.  Spencer  Love,  of  Greens- 
boro. N  C.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr. 
Love  was  the  chief  executive  of  Burling- 
ton Industries. 

His  passmg  is  eloquently  noted  edi- 
torially in  the  Januar"  23.  19C2.  edition 
of  the  Smlthfleld  (NO  Herald.  Spen- 
cer Love  did  a  great  deal  for  the  town  of 
Smithfield.  He  brought  his  company 
there,  bought  a  run-down  mill,  improved 
it,  and  elevated  its  residential  facilities 
and  general  standard  ot  living  of  em- 
ployees.  The  editor  concluded : 

Smfhfleid  la  better.  North  Carolina  U 
richer,  and  America  Is  atronger  because 
J.iincs  Spencer  I/Ove  had  Imagination,  wis- 
dom, and  llmltlem  energy  which  he  put  to 
full  u.se.  and  because  he  also  had  a  heart. 

What  Burlington  Industries,  through 
hLs  guidance,  did  for  Smithfield  Is  char- 
acteristic of  what  Spencer  Love  achieved 
in  Innumerable  communities  throughout 
North  Carolina.  It  Is  representative  of 
his  efTort  to  Improve  whatever  he 
touched. 

The  rise  of  Spencer  Love  from  payroll 
clerk  to  the  chief  executive  of  the  larg- 
e.st  textile  company  In  the  world.  Is  a 
chronicle  of  the  successful  history  of 
the  system  of  capitalism,  a  system  which 
he  used,  and  to  which  he  made  an  enor- 
muos  contribution.  He  was  a  capitalist 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  news- 
papers have  called  him  a  tycoon.     But 


his  friends  and  his  competitors  knew 
him  as  their  leader,  as  the  principal 
force  behind  the  tidal  wave  of  expan- 
sion that  has  thrust  the  textile  Industry 
In  the  South  and  In  the  entire  United 
States  to  a  position  of  primacy  in  the 
world. 

Although  not  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, he  was  the  grandson  of  North  Car- 
olinians, and  North  Carolina  Is  where 
he  made  his  Indelllble  mark;  a  mark 
that  does  not  expire  at  his  passing,  a 
mark  that  will  endure  beyond  our  time. 
When  he  left  Harvard  m  1918  and  took  a 
job  In  Gastonla.  N.C.  as  a  payroll  clerk 
in  a  run-down  cotton  mill,  his  salary 
was  $23  a  week.  A  year  later,  he  con- 
trolled the  business.  He  borrowed  $80.- 
000.  paid  it  back  3  years  later,  sold  the 
plant  for  $200,000  took  his  profit  to  Bur- 
lington. N.C,  and  what  was  to  become 
the  48th  largest  Industrial  corporation 
in  America  was  bom.  This  was  a  prel- 
ude to  the  enterprise  of  Spencer  Love. 
He  capitalized,  bought,  sold,  added,  bor- 
rowed, expanded,  grew. 

Today  Burlington  Industries  is  the 
largest  textile  organization  In  the  world. 
It  operates  147  plants  In  the  United 
States  and  seven  foreign  countries,  em- 
ploys 65,000  persons,  and  is  the  spinner. 
weaver,  knitter,  dyer,  and  finisher  of 
more  than  35  natural  and  marunade 
fibers.  There  is  nothing  quite  like  Bur- 
lington Industries  and  there  was  no  one 
quite  like  Spencer  Love  either.  He 
worked  long  hours  7  days  a  week ;  he  was 
a  great  competitor;  a  man  of  enormous 
energy  and  vigor:  and  his  success  and 
contribution  to  us  all  are  evidence  of  his 
vision. 

He  saw  a  future,  long  ago.  in  a  crude 
new  synethlc  called  rayon.  And  later 
something  called  nylon  came  to  his  at- 
tention. He  produced  both  and  was  the 
first  troubador  of  their  virtues.    He  said: 

We  tried  to  believe  that  we  could  produce 
more  and  sell  It  cheaper  than  anyboidy  else. 

He  Obviously  did  it.  He  bet  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  textile  In  the  South,  and  he 
won.  The  South  won,  too.  and  In  a  large 
measure,  he  Is  responsible  for  the  win- 
ning. He  provided  jobs.  Income,  prod- 
ucts of  superior  quality  and  lower  price. 
Therefore,  he  did  well  what  a  business- 
man sets  himself  to  do.  This  Is  a  time 
to  grieve  at  his  pasjsing  and  to  say  that 
we  miss  him.  but  it  Is  also  a  time  to 
acknowledge  what  he  did.  and  to  learn 
a  lesson  from  him.  He  demanded  per- 
formance, and  he  got  It.  He  exerted 
himself,  drove  himself,  worked  and 
thoiight.  produced  and  refined  what  he 
had  already  produced.  He  was  a  re- 
sponsible leader  of  industry  and  a  hu- 
manitarian :  he  made  a  contribution  and 
a  fortune  at  the  same  time,  and  millions 
of  people  can  thank  him  for  something 
better  than  they  ha<l  before,  for  Jobs  and 
educations,  for  prosperity  and  security. 
These  are  the  products  of  his  excellence, 
and  we  are  the  beneficiaries. 

We  mourn  him  b«:ause  we  have  lost  a 
leader  of  the  Industrial  community,  but 
we  also  grieve  because  we  have  lost  a 
great  citizen,  an  outstanding  North  Car- 
olinian. He  gave  expansively  of  himself, 
and  of  his  possession,  to  the  great  bene- 
fit of   education   and  scholastic   enter- 


prise. His  interest  in  Davidson  College 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  of 
which  he  was  a  trustee,  was  constant.  He 
gave  a  fortune  to  education,  and  his  con- 
tributions to  charity  were  legion. 

Spencer  Love  is  moximed  throughout 
the  Nation,  but  North  Carolina  feels  a 
particular  loss.  Wf  rejoice  that  he  lived, 
and  are  grateful  for  his  achievements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
aforementioned  editorial  from  the 
Smithfield  Herald  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Smlthfleld  Herald,  Jan.  23,  1962] 

Spcncxb   Lovz   Gave  Ameeica  Stkxncth 

Unscrupulous  men  of  bustness  and  finance 
who  always  place  profits  above  humanity 
weaken  America's  free  enterprise  system  and 
give  subfltance  to  the  complaints  of  radical 
reformers  and  revolutionists.  Enlightened, 
responsible  leaders  of  Industry  like  James 
Spencer  Love  have  given  our  economic  sys- 
tem strength. 

Mr.  Love  was  a  dynamic  personality  from 
his  youth  to  the  very  end.  He  died  Saturday 
at  the  age  of  65  while  playing  tennis  at 
Palm  Beach.  Pla. 

He  began  his  Industrial  career  more  than 
40  years  ago  by  Investing  $3,000  In  a  cotton 
mill.  When  he  died  he  was  head  of  Biirllng- 
ton  Industries,  an  Industrial  giant  operating 
147  plants  in  eight  countries  and  employing 
65.000  persons. 

One  of  those  plants  is  operating  In  Smith- 
field,  and  the  story  of  the  Smithfield  plant 
gives  some  insight  Into  the  kind  of  man 
Spencer  Love  was. 

When  Mr.  Love's  Burlington  company  ar- 
rived In  Smithfield  to  take  over  an  obsolete 
textile  factory,  a  t]rplcal  situation  was  con- 
fronted. There  was  a  mill  village  that  was 
looked  upon  as  a  slum  district.  The  mill  had 
experienced  many  ups  and  downs.  Its  ma- 
chinery was  outmoded.  The  owners  who 
preceded  Burlington  had  labored  hard  to 
squeeze  profits  out  of  what  was  actually  an 
unprofitable  operation. 

Burlington  enlarged  and  modernized  the 
Smithfield  mill.  The  company  eliminated 
the  mill  village,  selling  the  homes  to  In- 
dividuals, who  remodeled  them  and  trans- 
formed them  Into  comfortable  residences. 
The  old  village  soon  became  enmeshed  with 
the  rest  of  Smithfield. 

Wages  rose.  Working  conditions  Improved 
greatly.  An  industry  that  once  was  a  drag 
on  Smithfield's  economy  became  an  asset. 
Spencer  Love  never  became  a  resident  of 
Smithfield,  but  his  hand  was  clearly  at  work 
in  the  midst  of  Smithfield.  And  Smlthfleld- 
lans  came  to  admire  him  as  they  witnessed 
the  fruits  of  his  labors. 

Spencer  Love  believed  in  hard  work.  He 
practiced  his  belief  himself  and  expected 
hard  work  from  his  associates.  He  was  im- 
aginative and  often  charted  new  courses  In 
the  Industrial  world.  Less  imaginative  In- 
dustrialists predicted  failure  for  his  enter- 
prises, but  his  pioneering  paid  off  in  bigger 
profits  for  his  company  and  many  thousands 
of  stable  jobs  for  workers. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  Harvard  professor  and 
the  grandson  of  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer, 
"the  woman  who  rang  the  bell"  when  the 
university  reopened  at  Chapel  Hill  after  re- 
construction. Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that 
he  should  become  a  lover  of  education  and 
a  major  contributor  to  educational  insti- 
tutions such  as  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  E>avidson  College.  An  indus- 
trialist with  a  broad  humanitarian  outlook, 
he  supported  innumerable  charitable  proj- 
ects with  the  fortune  he  had  accumulated 

Smithfield  Is  better.  North  Carolina  is 
richer,    and    America    Is    stronger    because 


James  Spencer  Love  had  imagination,  wis- 
dom, and  limitless  energy  which  he  put  to 
full  use,  and  because  he  also  had  a  heart. 


NEW   YORK   BAR  SUPPORTS   ELEC- 
TORAL COLLEGE  REFORM 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  one 
aspect  of  the  administration's  recently 
introduced  literacy  test  bill  that  pleases 
me  is  that  it  may  indicate  a  new  sense 
of  urgency  on  electoral  reforms.  As  one 
who  is  deeply  interested  in  making  our 
voting  machinery  work  better,  I  hope 
this  proves  to  be  the  case. 

The  heart  of  a  democracy  Is  the 
ballot  box.  We  must  revise  our  hope- 
lessly out-of-date  election  laws.  We 
must  give  every  American  the  right  to 
vote  and  assure  him  that  his  ballot  will 
be  counted. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  this  field, 
but  it  is  arduous  and  it  is  limited.  The 
Senate,  last  year,  passed  a  watered-down 
Clean  Elections  bill  which  is  now  before 
the  House.  The  administration's  liter- 
acy test  bill  which  I  just  mentioned 
has  wide  support.  The  constitutional 
amendments  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  has  reported  out 
an  important  constitutional  amendment 
to  liberalize  restrictive  residence  require- 
ments for  voting  in  presidential  elections. 
This  amendment  is  authored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, Senator  Kefauvek,  and  myself. 
Both  this  subconunittee  and  the  Priv- 
ileges and  Elections  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  have  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  electoral  reforms. 
Their  hearings  and  reports  will  be  of 
great  usefulness  to  scholars  and  Inter- 
ested citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  delighted  to 
learn  recently  that  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  has 
issued  a  report  on  one  further  area  of 
electoral  reforms  in  which  I  favor 
change.  I  refer  to  the  electoral  college 
system  for  electing  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  The  association's  report 
on  this  subject  is  carefully  drawn  and 
ably  dociunented.  It  was  issued  on  De- 
cember 15,  1961. 

The  association  goes  on  the  record  In 
support  of  abolishing  the  role  of  the  in- 
dividual electors  and  keeping  the  elec- 
toral college  system  for  distributing  the 
votes  of  the  50  States.  One  member 
of  the  committee  on  Federal  legislation 
of  the  bar  association,  Mr.  Robert  A. 
Kirtland,  dissented  in  favor  of  the  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  do  not  com- 
pletely share  all  of  the  majority  con- 
clusions of  this  report,  I  am  delighted 
that  such  an  infiuential  and  important 
group  as  the  New  Yoiic  City  bar  has 
taken  a  stand  on  the  need  for  action 
in  this  field.  Their  report  should  receive 
wide  attention.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
read  and  studied  in  conjunction  with  the 
excellent  sununary  report  on  proposed 
electoral  college  reforms  issued  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  tlie  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. This  report  is  entitled  "The  Elec- 
toral College — Operation  and  Effect  of 
Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States."  It  was  is- 
sued on  October  10,  1961. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  in  the  Rkcobd  to  have 
printed  the  above  referred  to  report  of 
the  committee  on  Federal  legislation  of 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcohd, 
as  follows : 

A    RXPOBT    OM    THK    MXTHOO    OF    K1.BCTTNG    TUK 
PBCSISKirr  AJTD    ViCB  PKaUDKMT 

( By  th«  Cacnmltt««  on  Fcderml  LeyUUtton  of 
th«  AaaocUtlon  ot  the  Bar  oX  the  City  ot 
New  York) 

Propoaala  mrt  pending  in  the  87th  Can- 
free*  (or  ftznemlmente  to  the  Conetltution 
which  w(nild  ftbolieb  the  electorai  eoUefe.  dl- 
vUle  the  eiectoral  votee  within  each  State, 
and  provide  (or  the  direct  popular  election  ut 
the  Preeldent  and  Vice  ^Mldent.  The  back- 
ground ot  theee  propoeale  U  the  opinion  that 
th*  preaent  operation  of  the  electoral  col. 
lege  ouijr  allow  unpledged  electors  to  de- 
termine  the  election  of  the  Preeldent  and 
Vice  Preeldent.  and  that  thia  la  a  hasard 
wtUch  •bould  be  eliminated  in  the  Intereate 
of  democratic  government. 

The  subject  of  changing  the  constitutional 
method  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice 
PreskleBt  has  had  a  long  history  A  prior 
report  of  this  committee  (The  Record  of  the 
Aaaoelatton  ot  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  ▼ol.  4.  No.  S,  May  1M0).  approved 
proTlalons  for  the  abolition  of  the  electoral 
college  but  disapproved  provialous  (or  the 
proportionate  division  of  the  electoral  vote 
within  each  State.  The  report  was  approved 
by  the  association  at  its  annual  meeting  In 
May  1»4». 

nta  raMamtrt  stvixm 

The  present  system  for  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  Is  embodied  In 
arUcle  n.  secUon  1,  and  the  lath  amend- 
ment (1804)  of  the  CkjnsUtuUon.  It  pro- 
vides that  they  shall  be  chosen  by  electors 
appointed  by  each  State  In  the  manner  di- 
rected by  Its  legislature,  each  State  to  have 
a  ntmiber  of  electors  equal  to  the  total  of 
Ita  Senators  and  Representatlvee.  The  elec- 
tors for  each  State  most  meet  separately  In 
their  respective  States  and  ballot  separately 
for  the  President  and  Vice  President,  at  least 
one  of  whom  shall  not  be  an  Inhabitant  of 
their  State.  A  majority  vote  of  all  the  elec- 
tors Is  necessary  for  election  to  each  ofBce. 
Absent  a  majority,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives elects  the  President  from  the  three  can- 
didates receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes. 
In  such  an  election,  each  State  casu  but  a 
single  vote,  a  majority  of  the  State  con- 
gressional delegation  thus  controlling  the 
vote  of  the  State.  A  majority  of  votes  is 
necessary  to  elect,  and  in  the  absence  of 
such  majority  the  Vice  President  acta  aa 
President.  In  the  abeenee  of  a  majority  ot 
Vice  Presidential  electoral  votes,  the  Senate 
elects  the  Vice  President  from  the  two  high- 
est candidates  by  a  simple  majority  vote. 

The  current  proposals  embodied  In  Senate 
Joint  resolutions  have  been  the  subject  of 
hearings  during  the  Ist  sesalon  of  the  87th 
Congress  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  would  Involve  the  following 
changes : 

1.  Abolition  of  the  electoral  college  with 
continuance  of  the  electoral  votes  assigned 
to  the  States. 

2.  A  prop<)rtionate  allocation  of  the  eler- 
toral  votes  In  each  State  In  accordance  with 
the  popular  vote  within  the  State. 

3.  The  division  of  electoral  vot^s  among 
special  or  congressional  districts  within  the 
State. 

4  The  substitution  of  a  Joint  se.salon  ut 
the  House  and  Representatives  and  Senate  to 
name  the  President  and  Vice  President  In 
the  absence  of  a  majority  of  electoral  votes. 


5.  The  substitution  of  direct  popular  elec- 
tion for  the  electoral  vote  methi^d. 

cxjrfSroDiATioN  or  ths  rROPOSCD  reforms 

The  method  of  electing  the  President  and 
Vice  President  is  a  vital  p.^rt  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  democratic  government  In  the 
United  States.  Its  Importance  In  preserving 
national  unity  cannot  be  overemphasised 
and  Is  evidenced  by  the  Inclusion  in  the  C^n- 
Btltuilon  of  pruvUl'i.'is  relating  to  the  elec- 
tlun  procedure.  The  President  and  Vice 
President  arc  per^nlflcattons  of  the  N.itlon 
and  are  the  only  elected  offjc'.ils  chosen  by 
an  electorate  outside  the  boundaries  .)f  a 
single  State 

The  present  system  has  functioned  since 
the  f  jutiding  of  'he  N.itl.n  ,ind  controverslrs 
arising  fr"m  lU  uperstlon  h.ive  been  •'iccess- 
futly  resolved  It  has  the  InrslruUble  sd- 
vantage  of  history  snd  tradition  In  the 
operstlon  o(  the  demucrstlc  process  these 
play  a  l.irge  and  crucUl  part  An  eiampls 
U  the  functioning  of  the  Brltuh  Oovsrnment 
over  many  centuries  without  a  written  con- 
stitution. In  the  consideration  ut  reforms 
in  this  area,  ws  believe  that  the  burden  lies 
on  those  who  advocate  a  change. 

Basic  features  of  a  sound  election  proce- 
dure are  simplicity  and  speed  In  the  deter- 
minaUon  of  the  elected  candidate  so  that 
the  country  may  unite  after  the  dlvl.iive  con- 
tentions of  an  election  campaign  by  oppos- 
ing pollUcal  parties,  and  the  acquiescence  of 
the  minority  In  the  outcome  of  a  presiden- 
tial elecUon.  These  are  virtues  uf  the  pres- 
ent system. 

The  proposed  changes  are  considered  from 
the  viewpoint  stated  ab<ive 

The  office  of  elector  was  Intended  to  be  an 
Intermediate  Instrumentality  between  the 
clUzenry  and  the  choice  uf  the  Nathans 
highest  ofUclal.  with  the  discretion  of  the 
electors  to  be  the  assurance  of  a  wise  Judg- 
ment. The  electoral  college  Itself  is  largely 
an  anachronism  by  reasf)n  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  system  of  pledged  electors  Its 
continued  existence  allows  the  poaslblUty 
of  having  the  elecUTS  disavow  their  majidate 
and  exercl.se  their  discretion  In  the  vote 
for  the  presidential  ofUce.  This  Is  contem- 
plated and  permissible  by  the  provlsloru  ot 
the  ConstitutlMn  and  when  this  has  occurred 
the  vote  ot  the  electors  has  been  sustained 
The  elector's  discretion  In  casting  the  vote 
would  be  eliminated  with  the  elimination  of 
the  ofllce  of  elector 

The  artificial  nature  of  the  function  of  the 
elector  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  32  Slates 
require  or  p)ermlt  the  names  of  the  party 
candidates  fur  President  and  Vice  President 
to  appear  on  the  ballot  in  lieu  of  the  names 
of  the  nominees  for  the  (jfflce  of  elector  In 
14  other  States  the  names  of  the  pr^wpectlve 
electors,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
candidates,  appear  on  the  baMot  By  legis- 
lation adopted  In  1958  and  19.^9.  Arkansas 
and  Oeorgia  have  provided  that  only  the 
names  of  the  political  party  and  the  nomi- 
nees for  electors  can  appear  on  the  ball. it 
(See  Wilkinson.  "The  Electoral  Proresa  and 
the  Power  of  the  States  "  47  A  B  A  J  251,  253 
(19«n  )  The  effect  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
return  some  importance  to  the  office  of 
elector 

Pr)recln«lng  the  naming  of  unpledged  elec- 
tors would  give  legal  sanction  to  the  present 
practice  of  almost  all  States  The  elimina- 
tion of  the  device  of  an  unpledged  slate. 
as  employed  In  certain  States  In  the  election 
of  1960  i.-i  a  merltorloTis  reform  This  would 
not  only  be  In  accord  with  our  demfvcratlc 
Meals  but  would  a:.«o  eliminate  the  tinrer- 
tainty  In  the  f!nal  result  becoming  kn^wn. 
which  would  occur  If  the  votes  of  unpledged 
electors  should  prove  decisive  In  any  elec- 
tion 

It  Is  necessary,  however,  to  prescribe  a 
procedure  for  certifying  the  elec'oral  vote 
of  the  Sute.  This  function  should  r'-m.iln 
with  the  States,  where  It  belongs  by  rea.'^■  n 
of  our  Federal  Government  st.-Uf'tu.-e      It  is 


suggested  that  the  certification  b«  provided 
by  the  Governor  or  oOcial  performing  the 
function  of  chief  executive  of  the  Btate. 
Ilie  certification  of  the  candidate  receiving 
a  majority  of  the  pKipular  votes  within  the 
State  would  become  a  ministerial  function, 
lis  It  should  be  by  standards  of  democratic 
government. 

pROPoaALs  rot   dividing  thk  Ei.rcToaAX.  vorra 

or  KACH  STATT  (Al  ACTOKDINO  TO  TH«  POPT- 
LAB  VOTS  wrrHIN  THE  8TATB  OB  (B)  BT  COW- 
tiSXaSIOMAL  OB   SPSCIAL    DISTKICTB 

Certain  proposals  call  for  requiring  the 
elect*  iral  votes  of  each  State  to  be  divided 
according  to  the  popular  vote  within  the 
Btate  or  by  congressUmal  or  other  districts. 
This  Is  now  permissible  by  the  terms  of 
article  II  of  the  U.B  Constitution,  although 
(or  many  years  all  States  have  adopted  the 
single-slate  or  unit  system,  by  which  all 
electors  vou  f'jr  one  candidate.  The  object 
of  the  present  proposals  !•  to  make  a  dirt- 
slon  by  districts  or  by  proportion  of  the 
popular  vote  within  each  8tat«  mandatory  in 
order  to  eliminate  ttie  winner-take-all  feature 
of  present  prsctlce 

Tlte  most  serious  objection*  to  the  pro- 
posal for  allocating  the  electoral  vote  within 
euch  state  arise  from  the  necessity  for  hav- 
ing s  method  of  presidential  election  which 
U  simple  and  quick.  The  maintenance  of 
free  elections  depends.  In  the  last  resort,  on 
public  acceptance  of  the  results  of  th*  elec- 
Uon and  acquieecence  by  the  minority  In 
the  declared  victor.  The  proposals  (or  divid- 
ing the  vote  would  complicate  the  election 
machinery  so  that  prompt  determination  of 
the  elected  candidate  may  not  be  possible. 
Any  system  which  leaves  the  rote  uncertain 
fur  the  ordinary  voter  for  any  appreciable 
length  of  time  would  undermine  public  con- 
fidence. 

In  addition,  the  proposals  woukl  serloiMly 
upset  the  existing  balance  of  pollUcal  power 
among  various  parts  of  the  country,  groups 
ut   .states,  and   rural  and   urban   voters. 

In  the  Senate,  each  State  Is  represented 
by  two  Senators  regardless  of  population, 
thus  giving  greater  representation  to  the 
voters  in  small  Statea.  This  provision  Is 
irrevocably  fixed  by  the  Constitution  and  is 
not  subject  to  change. 

The  districting  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, controlled  by  State  legislatures. 
has  tended  to  dlscrlminats  against  urban 
voters  Although  Congrees  Itself  has  the 
power  to  remedy  thu  situaUon  under  arUcle 
I.  secUon  4.  of  the  Constitution,  no  effec- 
tive action  has  been  taken,  and  to  date  the 
Federal  court*  have  declined  to  afford  relief. 
(ColefT^ove  v  Oreen.  828  D.8  M0  (194«)). 
See  Lewis.  "Le^latlve  Apportionment  and 
the  Federal  Couru."  71  Harrard  L.  Rev  1067 
(1058). 

The  State  leglalatures.  which  draw  con- 
gressional district  boundaries  and  ratify  con- 
btitutlonal  amendments  are  also  disuicted 
so  as  to  give  more  weight  to  rural  than 
to   urban  voters   In  most  cases. 

In  the  electoral  college,  each  SUte  is  ac- 
corded two  electoral  votee  for  iu  Senators, 
regardless  of  Its  population,  thereby  giving 
adUiuonal  weight  to  the  vote  in  the  smaller 
ijt.ites. 

In  txjth  the  electoral  college  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  each  State  U  accorded  a 
number  of  votee  based  upon  lU  population, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  citlaens  actually 
voting  Therefore,  if  any  class  of  voters  are 
dlscriinlnatorlly  disenfranchised  In  a  par- 
ticular State,  by  one  means  or  another,  the 
elei^-Uiral  and  congressional  votes  represent- 
ing them  give  a  disproportionate  effect  to  the 
choice  of  thoee  citizens  who  do  vote. 

To  eliminate  the  winner-take-all  feature 
while  retaining  all  of  the  above  features 
favoring  rural  areas  and  small  States  would 
.seriously  upset  the  existing  political  balance 
betwe<«n  rural  and  urban  voters  and  between 
lar^e  ,ind  small  States. 
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The  proposal  for  dividing  electoral  Totes 
by  congressional  slngle-eleetar  or  other  dls- 
tricu  has  a  further  disadvantage.  Congres- 
sional district  lines  have  bsen  fixed  by  8Ut* 
legislatures  Influenced  by  partisan  considera- 
tions Such  districting  would  then  alfsct 
the  election  of  the  President  as  well  as  the 
composition  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  conclude  that  neither  of  the  proposals 
for  dividing  the  electoral  votes  within  a  Stats 
merits  sppro^al. 

PBOPOSAL       FOB       KLXmoU       ST       OONOBCSS       IK 

aasKifcx  or  Majoarrr  or  B-BCToaai.  voras 

It  Is  proposed  that  article  XII  of  the  Con- 
stitution be  amended  to  prorlds  for  a  Joint 
session  of  th*  8«nat*  and  House  to  nam*  th* 
President  and  Vice  Prssldeot  where  no  cs^ndl- 
date  has  obtalnsd  ths  n<qaislt*  majority  ot 
electoral  vote*.  8ucb  a  Joint  session  wotild 
determine  th*  matter  by  a  majority  vot*  for 
the  top  two  or  three  candidates  for  both 
oOoss.  If.  for  sxampl*.  th«r«  ar*  thr*«  ean- 
didatss,  non*  of  whom  obtains  an  absolut* 
majority,  sach  Senator  and  HepwssntatlT* 
at  ths  Joint  sssslon  woiUd  east  ons  ballot. 
If  there  is  no  absoluU  majority  (or  any  of 
the  three  candidates  on  the  first  ballot,  then 
s  second  vote  would  be  t^Jcen  for  the  top  two 
candidates. 

The  change  propoeed  would  give  each  Stat* 
the  same  proportionate  weight  in  the  el*e- 
tion  wh*n  It  devolves  upon  th*  Congress  as 
that  State  has  In  the  electoral  college.  Th« 
existing  provision,  which  gives  Nevada  an 
exactly  equal  voice  with  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia. Is  archaic  and  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend It. 

If  this  proposal  should  be  adopted,  existing 
statutes  establishing  procedures  for  reoelr- 
ing  electoral  ballots  (sse  t  VS.C.  17-30) 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  ons 
<  (Beer,  such  as  the  Speaker  of  th*  House,  be 
designated  to  preaide  over  the  Joint  session 
of  Congress  for  the  purposes  of  receiving 
electoral  votes  and  resolvtcg  questions  and 
disputes  concerning  the  ballots. 

PBorosAL  ros  mscr  pofituui  election 

The  proposal  that  the  President  be  elected 
by  direct  {wpular  vote  has  a  theoretical  ap- 
peal, but  presents  serious  practical  dUB- 
cultiss.  Under  th*  present  system,  the  Presi- 
dent may  be  elected  with  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes  while  bis  o|>poncnt  may  re- 
ceive a  majority  of  the  popolar  vote.  This 
Is  generally  considered  an  Imperfection  of 
the  present  system. 

The  direct  populsr  vote  method  would  re- 
quire s  eholos  between  a  majority  or  plural- 
ity for  election.  If  a  majority  should  be  re- 
quired, provision  would  bare  to  be  made  for 
runoff  elections,  with  attendant  oomplexltles 
and  delay.  If  a  plurality  ^vas  suScient.  there 
would  be  serious  oonssqusnces  to  the  pressnt 
two-party  poUtleal  arrangement.  Splinter 
ptartles  and  candidacies  would  be  encouraged 
and  they  might  be  determinative  In  a  close 
election.  It  has  been  suggested  that  pro- 
vision for  a  40-percent  plurality  might  over- 
come certain  of  the  dlAcultlee. 

A  factor  of  significance  is  the  greater 
potential  for  challenging  the  result  of  the 
election  In  the  case  of  a  national  popular 
vote.  At  present  such  challenges,  neces- 
sarily disturbing  the  eUKrtlon  process,  must 
be  confined  to  the  States  whose  electoral  vote 
Is  critical.  In  the  case  of  the  proposed  sys- 
tem, however,  all  votes  In  any  State  could  be 
the  subject  of  challenge  when  the  vote  spread 
between  the  candidates  waa  not  large. 

Those  favoring  the  direct  popular  vote 
argue  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  greatest 
measure  of  democracy.  It  eliminates  the 
anachronistic  electoral  <30llege.  It  mslntalns 
the  proper  balance  between  the  populous 
and  less  populated  States,  has  the  virtue 
of  simplicity,  would  encourage  a  larger  vote 
by  giving  weight  to  every  vote.  Irrespective 
of  the  predominant  polities  of  the  particu- 
lar State,  would  avoid  tlie  possibility  of  hav- 
ing fraud  In  one  State  affect  the  national 


result  by  vtrtus  of  Its  electoral  votss,  and 
woiikl  dlatrUrate  the  poimcal  Influence  that 
States  with  a  large  nunxber  of  electoral 
votsa  now  have  anwmg  all  the  Statea.  The 
force  of  these  arguments  cannot  be  denied 
and  some  members  of  this  committee  favor 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  direct  nation- 
wide popular  election. 

Tlicre  la,  however.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
oasnmtttee.  such  doubt  of  the  effective  op- 
eration of  a  direct  vote  system,  as  compared 
with  the  known  advantages  of  the  present 
system,  as  to  lead  tis  to  conclude  that  these 
proposals  should  not  be  approved  at  this 
time. 

aaOOMMKMOATTOWS 

For  th*  reasons  ststed.  fa)  we  endorse 
th*  proposed  sbolltlon  of  th*  electoral  col- 
lege and  sbolltlon  of  the  discretion  of  elec- 
tors In  casting  votss  for  the  oAces  of 
Prssldcnt.  and  Vice  President.  (b|  we  dis- 
approve of  the  proposals  for  a  division  of 
th*  «leetoral  rot*  within  a  State;  (ci  w* 
approve  a  proposal  for  a  Joint  sesslcm  of  the 
Hous*  of  Representatives  and  Senate  to 
nam*  th*  Prssldcnt  and  Vice  President,  by 
a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  Members.  In 
th*  esse  where  no  candidate  has  received 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes;  and  (d) 
we  do  not  recommend  the  substitution  of  a 
direct  papular  vote  system  (or  the  present 
electoral  vote  system  st  this   time. 


PAST  ACTION  ON  STATE 
WlRETAPPINa  NEEDED 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  there 
l5  no  reason  why  the  Attorney  Oeneral's 
wiretapping  proposals  should  delay  the 
progress  of  legislation  already  pending 
to  deal  solely  with  the  State  wiretapping 
problem.  District  Attorneys  Edward 
Silver.  Frank  Hogan,  and  Prank  O'Con- 
nor in  New  York,  universally  respected 
law  enforcement  authorities,  have  in- 
formed me  that  hxmdreds  of  prosecutions 
have  now  been  stymied  by  the  confusion 
over  wiretapping.  Recently,  Mr.  Hogan 
was  compelled  to  ask  for  the  discharge  of 
seven  narcotics  defendants  who  were 
caught  redhanded  in  a  conspiracy  in- 
volving almost  $500,000  of  heroin.  In 
my  own  city  ol  Rochester  members  of  a 
statewide  gambling  sjmdlcate.  rounded 
up  after  a  painstaking  iavestigation  over 
a  period  of  many  months,  had  to  be  freed 
under  similar  circumstances.  We  have 
already  tolerated  this  threat  to  law  and 
order  for  too  long.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's bin  should  be  given  early  and  full 
consideration,  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
he  intended  his  11th -hour  proposals  to 
further  delay  action  on  the  State  law  en- 
forcement crisis. 

My  State  wiretapping  bill,  S.  1086,  now 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  is  an  emergency  bill 
intended  to  provide  relief  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  It  is  not  very  different 
from  the  proposals  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's bill  relating  to  State  wiretapping. 
However,  the  Attorney  General  has 
lumped  together  the  very  different  prob- 
lem of  regulating  wiretapping  in  Federal 
cases  and  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
wiretapping  on  the  State  level  in  States 
which  have  their  own  carefully  drawn 
regulatory  statutes. 

There  are  many  separate  issues  raised 
by  the  Attorney  General's  Federal  wire- 
tapping proposals.  There  will  be  con- 
siderable controversy,  for  example,  over 
the  Attorney  General's  proposal  to  allow 
wiretapping  by  the  FBI  and  other  agen- 


cies in  some  cases  without  any  court  su- 
pervision. There  Is  also  serious  q:uestion 
as  to  whether  a  Federal  wlretawing  bill 
which  does  not  deal  with  forms  of  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  which  do  not  in- 
volve physical  interference  with  tele- 
phone wires  will  not  be  obsolete  almost 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  effectlre. 

ITse  situation  on  the  Federal  level  has 
not  altered  In  recent  years  and  is  un- 
affected by  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  have  caused  such  chaoe  at  the 
State  level.  The  Senate  CosistlUxtional 
Rights  Subcommittee,  after  many  day* 
of  hearings  and  volumes  of  testimony, 
concluded  that  the  State  aiul  Federal 
problems  should  be  separately  con- 
sidered. I  hope  that  this  wlU  be  the 
procedure  we  continue  to  follow  and  that 
the  Attorney  Oeneral's  action,  instead  of 
being  an  obstacle  to  finding  a  remedy  for 
State  law  enforcement,  will  be  a  spur  to 
completing  this  task. 


HAWAH'S  VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACT 

WINNER 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  as  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  know,  each  State 
has  its  finalist  here  In  Washington  for 
the  selection  of  the  national  winner  In 
the  annual  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 

Gan  Fujimoto  of  Kahului.  Maui,  won 
the  Hawaii  finals  with  her  speech  en- 
titled. 'What  Freedom  Means  to  Me." 
The  approach  in  her  personal  expression 
of  the  meaning  of  her  birthright  of  free- 
dom was  sincere,  mature  and,  to  me.  in- 
triguing. Her  presentation  is  so  thought 
provoking  I  feel  compelled  to  share  her 
speech  with  my  colleagues. 

I  might  say  that  all  Hawaii  is  proud  of 
Gail  Fujimoto.  but  especially  the  Valley 
Island  of  Maui  which  has  produced  two 
State  winners  in  the  last  three  contests 
of  the  Voice  of  Democracy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  Miss  Fuji- 
moto's  speech  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RsccMtb, 
as  follows : 

What  Fuoedom  Mxams  to  ICx 
(By  Oall  Pujlmoto.  of  Hawaii) 

It  was  night  althotigh  we  eouldnt  tell 
down  In  the  old  dingy  fallout  shelter,  except 
by  dad's  pocket  wat^,  which  went  on  tick- 
ing, ticking,  ticking  calmly.  The  booms  had 
been  steadily  continuing,  since  we  first  came 
underground  until  now.  but  what  was  that? 
Silence — plain  silence — a  deafening,  nerve- 
wracklng  silence.  An  hour — another  hour — 
a  day — Ood,  what  had  happened? — S  days — 
a  week.  What  does  life  have  in  store  for  us 
now?  Are  we  to  have  freedom  or  bondage? 
Then  we  heard  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  ot 
soldiers — nearer  and  nearer  toward  tu  they 
came.  Who  were  they,  friend  or  foe?  Then 
I  woke  up. 

Maybe  you  have  had  a  similar  dream. 
With  this  constant  bombardment  on  fallout 
shelters  and  threats  of  war.  It  is  small 
wonder. 

However,  I  am  thankful  for  this  nightmare, 
which  has  made  me  realize  that  all  my  life  I 
have  taken  my  country  and  the  freedom  It 
offers  for  granted. 

"Pteedom" — stich  a  commonly  toesed 
around  word — that  Isnt  fully  appreciated 
here  In  America.  I  think  of  my  family  and 
our  freedom,  otir  liberty  of  actions  with 
mutual  re^>ect  for  the  rights  ot  one  another. 
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My  brother  and  I  may  quarrel,  but  we  re- 
spect eacb  otber'a  right  to  speak.  Although 
mom  may  not  agree  with  my  ldea£.  she  will 
listen  to  them,  and  in  turn  I  am  expected  to 
listen  to  her.  Since  my  sister  and  I  share 
a  room,  problems  that  arise  are  settled  on 
the  basis  that  each  of  us  has  certain  definite 
rights.  Orandpa  respects  my  Ood  and  Christ 
J\]st  as  much  as  I  respect  his  Buddha. 

The  Maul  News  printed  an  article  against 
the  present  county  government  and  dad  sup- 
ported that  position.  Neither  the  editors 
nor  dad  has  any  fear  of  speaking  up  against 
the  administration.  Sometimes  our  family 
has  a  discussion  at  the  dinner  table  on  cur- 
rent events — worldwide,  nationwide,  state- 
wide, but  especially  locally.  In  October 
when  we  had  the  school-lunch  strike.  I  was 
not  aXrald  to  speak  out  against  the  manage- 
ment, although  I  knew  that  dad  has  always 
thought  that  we  of  the  younger  generation 
are  too  demanding,  too  spoiled.  But  then, 
we  who  have  had  things  more  or  less  handed 
to  lis,  bow  many  of  us  are  able  to  Imagine 
life  to  be  anything  else? 

Is  It  only  American  propaganda  about  the 
ruthless  force  that  threatens  freedom  In  this 
world?  Are  people  actually  fleeing  from 
Bast  Oermany?  Was  our  mighty  country 
actually  founded  by  forefathers  who  were 
desperately  seeking  freedom?  Although 
these  questions  are  directed  against  our  Oov- 
eriunent,  I  have  no  fear  of  thinking  thus. 
How  much  more  freedom  can  we  ask  of  a 
government? 

Yes.  I  mean  we.  for  freedom  doesn't  only 
exist  In  my  family.  Freedom  Is  my  family 
a  mllllonfold  In  every  home  across  our  great 
Nation.  It  exists  In  all  our  homes,  radi- 
ating Into  ail  our  communities,  tying  our 
50  States  together,  flourishing  across  our 
Nation,  and  touching  parts  of  our  world 

Freedom  Is  the  common  respect  between 
my  brother  and  me  on  right  of  speech,  the 
mutual  understanding  between  my  mother 
and  me.  the  belief  of  Individuality  between 
my  slater  and  me.  religious  tolerance  between 
my  grandfather  and  me.  our  local  newspaper 
editors'  and  my  father's  criticisms  against 
thetr  government,  and  even  my  own  doubts 
about  our  Oovernment — all  this  multiplied 
in  every  home  across  our  Nation,  Is  what 
freedom  means  to  me. 

Merely  recognizing  and  appreciating  this 
freedom  Is  not  enough  however.  We  must 
keep  freedom  alive — vital  not  only  on  the 
world  fronts  but  at  home  In  our  everyday 
Ufe.  Let  us  keep  Informed  of  happenings 
about  us.  ever  watchful  of  Ideologies  con- 
trary to  our  beliefs,  from  flourishing  In  the 
leniency  of  our  freedom.  Let  us.  you  and 
me,  practice  and  preserve  this  priceless 
privilege — freedom. 

Yes;  all  this  Is  what  freedom  means  to 
me. 


HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ.  TEXAS  REP- 
RESENTATIVE. PIONEER.  NEW  ERA 
IN  TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
a  few  months  ago.  a  distinguished  and 
able  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Texas  campaigned  for  election  to 
Congress  in  the  20th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

He  adopted  a  slogan  which  became 
a  byword  to  his  hometown.  San  Antonio. 
Bexar  County:  "Send  Henry  B.  to  DC." 

The  20th  Congressional  District  re- 
sponded by  electing  to  Congress  the 
Honorable  Hxnry  B.  Gonzalbz.  whom  I 
supported  for  election. 

The  Honorable  Henry  B  Gonzalez  is 
a  Democrat  of  great  eloquence,  deter- 
mination, and  energy.  He  is  completely 
bilingual,  being  a  fluent  speaJcer  and 
writer  of  both  the  English  and  Spanish 


languages,  the  tongues  of  Shakespeare 
and  Cervantes.  He  is  the  first  person  of 
Texas-Mexican-Spanish  descent  ever  to 
be  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  Texas.  His  election  reflects 
credit  upon  the  constituency  he  serves 
and  his  voice  In  Congress  will  be  a  na- 
tional asset.  He  ran  and  was  elected 
as  a  supporter  and  personal  friend  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

He  had  the  active  support  of  the  able 
Vice  President,  who  is  now  in  the  chair. 
The  Vice  President  spoke  in  the  20th 
Congressional  District,  and  former  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  likewise  spoke  in  that 
district  for  the  opponent  of  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez. 

Congressman  Gonzalez  Is  the  offlcial 
spokesman  for  hLs  district.  Bexar 
County,  Tex  ,  but  he  is  also  looked  to  as 
a  leader  by  the  1.600.000  Texans  with 
Spanish  surnames. 

In  view  of  the  esteem  held  for  Con- 
gressman Gonzalez  in  the  20th  Con- 
gressional District  and  in  Texas.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  to  print 
in  the  Record  a  Texas  State  Senate  res- 
olution passed  on  January  15.  19€2.  by 
Representative  Gonzalez'  former  col- 
leagues in  the  State  Senate  of  Texas 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Sknate  REMOLrnuN  23 

Whereas  our  former  colleague  from  Bexar 
County,  the  Honorable  Hknrt  B  Gonzalsz, 
has  been  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  frum  the  20th  Congressional 
District:  and 

Whereas  he  served  In  the  Texas  Senate 
during  the  55th,  5«th.  and  57th  sessions  of 
the  Legislature  until  his  election  to  the  D  8 
House  of  Representatives  In  November  1B«1, 
and 

Whereas  he  Is  a  man  of  outstanding  ability 
who  distinguished  himself  as  a  member  of 
this  Senate;  and 

Whereas  he  p<.>ssesse8  the  true  qualities  of 
a  statesman,  integrity,  tenacity  of  purpose, 
and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
democracy,  and  has  demonstrated  at  all  times 
his  devotion  to  his  office  and  his  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  he  represents:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  our  desire  to  congratulate 
the  Honorable  HzmiT  B  Oonzalxz  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  senate  of  the  57th  legis- 
lature. 3d  called  session,  congratulate  our 
former  colleague  on  his  elevation  in  office 
and  extend  to  him  our  best  wishes  for  his 
success  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  convey  to  his  fine  family  our  affection 
and  hope  for  their  happiness,  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  under  the  seal  of  the  Senate 
to  the  Honorable  Henrt  B  Gonzalez  and  Uj 
the  members  of  the  Texas  delegation  In  the 
Congress  of  the  rnlted  States 

CHARI.C8   P    HeaaiNG. 
President  Pro   Tempore  of  the  Senate 
Charles    .schmabil. 
Secretary  of   the   Senate 


STRENGTHENING  THE  CAUSE  OF 
FREE  PEOPLE  THROUGH  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 27  my  colleaKue  in  the  House.  Rep- 
resentative David  S  King,  spoke  to  the 
Western  Regional  District  Workshop  of 
the  National  Association  of  County  Of- 
ficials.    His  address  is  of  particular  sik- 


niflcance  because  he  outlines  effectively 
the  areas  in  which  local  government  can 
do  a  better  Job  than  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment as  well  as  those  sltuatlona  where 
the  Federal  Government  CAn  do  a  better 
Job  than  local  government. 

I  have  served  in  local  government  and 
I  too  know  and  appreciate  its  strength 
and  its  capabilities.  Congressman  King 
has  pointed  out  how  local  government 
has  risen  in  the  past  15  years  to  better 
meet  its  responsibilities  and  he  demon- 
strates that  the  argimient  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  swallowing  up  local 
government  is  completely  false.  It  is  the 
Judgment  of  Congressman  King  that 
local  government  is  superior  in  those 
situations  where  it  is  necessary  to  be 
close  to  the  people,  where  individual  re- 
sponsibihties  must  be  fixed,  and  where 
experimentation  is  involved.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Federal  Oovernment  can 
be  effective  where  a  large-scale  opera- 
tion Ls  involved,  where  the  national  point 
of  view  is  required  and  where  remoteness 
can  produce  a  more  dispassionate  and 
even  administration  of  the  law.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  Congressman 
King  has  emphasized  that  freedom  is  not 
free  and  that  our  county  officials.  If  they 
can  give  our  citizens  a  more  lively  sense 
of  responsibility  to  their  community,  na- 
tion and  freedom,  then  even  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  do  more  than  they  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  free  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress of  Representative  Kino  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. a.s  follows: 

Address  bt  RcpassurrATnrK  Davis  8.  KiMo  to 
THE  Westxxn  Rkoiomai.  Dutvct  Wouuhop 
or  THi  Natiowai,  AaaocxATiOH  or  Couwtt 
OrrtcuLs.  Phoenix.  Amxz.,  Jamvamt  27.  IMa 
On   one   occasion    Vlnceht   van   Oofta.    the 
great  19th  century  French  p«lnt«r.  wrote  hU 
brother  Theodore  a  letter.    In  It  be  painfully 
described  bis  destitution,  bis  struggles,  and 
his  frtutratlons  as  an  artist.    He  went  on  to 
tell  his  brother   that  be  had   Just  finished 
a  palnUng  upon  which  he  hmO.  bwn  working 
for  some  time.    It  was  a  palntlag  of  a  fam- 
ily   of    peasanU    eaUng   poUtow.      He    con- 
cluded hU  letter  with  a  thought,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  this: 

"When  I  say  I  have  finished  my  painting. 
I  use  that  word  only  In  a  relative  sense.  In 
truth  and  In  fact,  one  never  Onlabea  a  paint- 
ing He  can  labor  on  it  as  loo^  as  he  will, 
and  he  will  never  capture  with  his  brush 
what  he  can  see  with  hU  soul.  It  Is  a  tor- 
menting struggle  which  never  ends.  Per- 
fection eludes  us,  and  we  grope  our  way 
through  the  dark,  with  only  the  light  of 
bright  expectations  to  guide  us." 

Now  If  this  be  true  of  an  artist,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  a  Congressnmn.  Invited  out 
from  Washington  to  address  a  group  of  hard- 
working county  officials  In  Phoenix.  Arl«..  at 
the  conclusion  of  their  regional  convention. 
No  matter  what  he  says,  he  will  always  hear 
ringing  In  his  ears  a  faint  echo  of  the  mes- 
sage he  would  like  to  have  given,  but  didn't. 
And  what  Is  true  of  Congreaemen  is  also 
true  of  county  officials.  I  am  sure  you 
have  had  an  excellent  convention.  Tou 
have  covered  much  ground  and  resolved 
many  problems  Yet  now,  as  you  start  home, 
you  may  well  find  yourself  pondering  upon 
some  of  the  things  that  were  not  done,  the 
words  which  were  not  said,  and  actions  not 
taken 

Let  me  urge,  however,  that  you  not  despair. 
The  miracle  Is  not  that  we  do  so  little,  but 


that,  being  human,  we  iieverth«leM  do  so 
n.ueh.  Tlie  miracle  li  that  men  at  dlvene 
batckgrounds,  who  coine  from  widely  npa- 
rated  places,  can  be  drawn  together  tbroogh 
common  interest,  and  eaa  work  together  for 
common  fulfillment.  During  your  conveB- 
tlon  you  have  •ecompllshed  much.  Ton  have 
wrestled  with  some  of  the  toogheet  problems 
brought  on  t>y  the  social  changes  of  modem 
times.  County  admin ..stratlon  will  be  better 
because  of  your  having  met  here.  If  dis- 
couragement should  overtake  you,  I  com- 
mend to  you  the  three  Unas  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  written  to  JoTm  Oreenleaf  Whlttler. 
on  the  latter^  80th  birthday: 
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"Look  forward  I    Brighter  than  earth's  morn- 
ing ray 
Streanu  Um  pure  light  of  Heaven's  unaei- 

Ung  sun. 
The  unclouded  dawn  of  Itfe's  immortal  day." 

Now,  gentlemen.  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  changes  la  our  eoetoty,  be- 
cause it  la  dbanges  which  bring  about  prob- 
lems, and  It  la  proMems  which  bring  you  to- 
gether here  tn  Phoenix.  Our  Fcmndlng 
Fathers.  looking  down  the  vistas  of  time, 
knew  that  there  would  be  changes  in  the  so- 
ciety which  they  created,  but  In  all  their  wis- 
dom and  vision,  they  didn't  realize  how  pro- 
found and  rapid  these  changes  would  be.  I 
am  told  that  Franklin  felt  that  It  would  take 
many  hundreds  at  years  to  settle  and  popu- 
UU  the  American  Continent.  JefTereon 
opined  that  the  Louisiana  territory  might  be 
completely  populated  in  35  generatlona, 
which  would  be  800  year*.  In  1000  a  far- 
stghtad  automobUe  manufacturer  took  a 
long  look  forward,  and  courageously  prophe- 
sied that  some  time  In  the  future  the  auto- 
mobile might  really  beoome  a  smaah  hit  In 
America.  There  might,  he  said,  be  as  many 
as  a  hundred  of  them  In  each  of  our  large 
cities. 

Oentiemen.  It  was  only  In  1M8  that  we 
were  spending  $100  million  a  year  in  pro- 
peller reeearch.  which  was  more  than  we  were 
then  spending  on  rocket  and  mlasUe  reeearch. 
Tbday.  14  years  later,  mlssllee  and  roeketa 
are  bidding  fair  to  beoome  America's  largest 
Industry,  and  propeUera  are  almost  a  thing 
ofthe  past.  I  am  told  by  sdentlsU,  morw- 
ow.  that  we  have  accumulated  as  many 
sdentllle  dau  from  the  end  of  World  War  II 
to  the  preeent  time  as  we  had  done  from  the 
dawn  of  hUtory  until  World  War  n. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  in  artrtieesliit  Congrees 
100  years  ago.  said:  "The  dogmaa  of  the  quiet 
past  are  Inadequate  for  the  stormy  preeom 
•  •  •  .  As  o«r  ease  le  new,  so  we  muet  aet 
anew,  and  think  anew.  •  •  •-  t^m  newneas 
which  confronted  him  was  a  dvll  war  and  the 
destruction  of  an  InatltuUoo  ealled  slavery. 
My  word,  look  at  us  now.  Today  we  are 
confronted  with  the  possibility  of  a  gtotuU 
conflict,  and  the  destruction  of  a  much  big- 
ger Institution  called  mankind.  If  I4TK>oln 
faced  strange  and  baffling  new  problems, 
what  would  you  call  those  which  we  faoeT 

As  a  naUon.  we  face  the  threat  of  com- 
munism: the  specter  of  a  nuclear  war;  the 
urbanisation  of  a  continent;  the  congestion 
of  huge  popuUUona;  the  prollferatlOQ  of 
slums;  the  appearance  of  automation,  aty^ 
apeclallzatlon  In  Industry;  the  contamination 
of  llfeglvlng  air,  water,  food.  arKi  soil; 
the  rise  of  rapid  maaa  transportation  with 
staggering  problems  of  creating  an  adequate 
road  system;  the  need  for  Improved  educa- 
tion; the  need  for  conserving  our  dwindling 
natural  reeources,  developing  our  water, 
reclaiming  our  waste  places.  Improving  ^n/i 
protecUng  our  soU.  providing  parka  and 
recreation  for  the  massce— our  list  could  go 
on  and  on  almost  without  end. 

Thcee  are  the  new  problems  which  are 
with  us  and  upon  ua.  They  are  here,  and 
must  be  solved.  Their  existence  Is  no  longer 
open  to  debate.  They  are  preaslBg  realities. 
In  sarly  KngUsta  history,  as  I  remember, 
it  was  King  Canute  who  went  down  to  the 


and,  according  to  legend,  com- 
manded the  tides  to  advance  no  further,  lest 
his  royal  foot  get  wet.  But  they  had  honest 
historians  in  ttiose  days,  for  the  chronicler 
makss  it  very  clear  that  as  between  King 
Canute  and  the  tide,  something  had  to  give, 
and  It  waan*t  the  tide.  Those  with  a  Ca- 
nute complex,  in  our  generation,  would  turn 
their  backs  on  the  reahtles  of  today,  and 
commanded  the  hands  of  time  to  move  back. 
But  they  command  In  vain. 

The  problems  which  I  have  mentioned 
tiave  brought  about  profound  changes  In 
our  society.  One  of  these  changes  Is  the 
birth  of  a  new  breed  of  giants.  There  are 
three  glante  in  particular  which  all  of  us 
know:  big  government,  big  business,  and  big 
labor.  These  glante  must  not  be  regarded  as 
intruders:  nor  are  they  Communists:  nor  are 
they  trying  to  smash  the  American  system. 
They  sprang  very  naturally  from  our  con- 
certed attempte  to  solve  the  problems  created 
by  the  great  changes  In  society,  for  which 
the  Americans  themselves  were  responsible. 
This  phenomenon  gives  rise  to  the  pro- 
vocative question:  Are  Oovernment,  indus- 
try, and  lalxir  too  bigT  This  Is  a  subject 
which  I  cannot  cover  today.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  Americans  are  unanimous 
In  wanting  to  keep  our  Federal  Ckyvemment 
as  small  as  possible,  conslstsnt  with  ite  legiti- 
mate functions,  and  to  keep  it  efficient  and 
free  from  waste,  duplication,  and  redtape. 

But  this  question  raises  still  anther  ques- 
tion which  I  can  discuss  here,  today,  and 
that  la  this:  In  this  world  of  glante  which 
we  have  created.  Is  there  still  room  for  in- 
dividual effort  and  community  effort?  Or. 
to  put  the  question  in  terms  closer  to  you. 
today:  In  an  age  when  so  much  activity  Is 
being  conducted  by  the  Federal  Government, 
Is  there  still  room  for  strong  dynamic  coun- 
ty govemmante?  llie  answer  of  course,  is 
an  emphatic  "Tes."  Ify  »«pi«n«ttton  of  t^hW 
answer  Is  what  this  talk  la  all  about. 

Ths  Federal  Oovemnksnt  Is  big.  and  of 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  year's 
Federal  bud«»t  U  102.5  billion.  That  means 
Uncle  Sam  will  be  ^>ending  money  at  the 
rate  oi  more  than  $10  million  an  hour.  We 
will  be  paying  out  $8  billioD  this  year  on  in- 
terest on  our  national  debt,  or  am>roslmately 
$1  million  every  hour  of  every  day  of  every 
month. 

Let  ass  add  parwithetteally.  however,  that 
It  U  not  true  that  Federal  expenditoras 
are  increasinc  at  a  faster  rate  titan  those 
of  State  and  local  govemmmte.  The  figures 
show  snetly  ths  opposite.  In  194$  the  Fed- 
aral  Oovemmant  spent  $87  bllUoo.  and  Stete 
and  local  govemnMote  spent  $11.1  billion. 
In  1060  Federal  expenditures  had  risen  to 
$004  billion,  and  Stete  and  local  expendi- 
tures had  risen  to  $47.3  billion.  Expressed 
in  terms  of  percentage  of  groes  n^ttnwi 
product,  however,  national  expenditures  had 
gone  up  only  1.4  percent  in  IS  years,  but 
State  and  local  expenditures  had  Increased 
4.6  percent.  Theee  figures  refute  the  argu- 
ment that  the  TMeral  Oovernment  Is  swal- 
lowing up  Stete  and  local  govemmente.  For 
the  past  16  years,  the  trend  has  been  sllghUy 
in  the  other  direction;  In  other  words,  etate 
and  local  govemmente  have  been  Increasing, 
rather  significantly.  In  their  expenditures 
relatlTS  to  those  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  brings  me  back,  therefore,  to  my 
basic  question:  Is  there  still  room  for  strong 
local  govemmente  In  this  age  of  superglante? 
My  answer  Is  not  only,  "Yes,  there  U."  but. 
"Tes,  there  must  be."  If  denx>cracy  Is  to 
survive,  and  if  human  Individuality  Is  to  be 
protected. 

Men  are  not  formless,  8h^>elesB,  faceless 
cogs  In  a  great  social  machine.  They  are 
people,  endowed  with  divine  attributes,  with 
Individual  differences,  with  moral  req>on- 
slblllty,  and  with  almost  Infinite  capacity  to 
sacrlfloe,  to  work,  to  struggle,  and  to  love. 
Where  they  are  not  inteUectuaUy  siiackled, 
men  are  resourceful.  Imaginative,  and  cre- 


ative. My  Btrong  feeling  Is  that  though 
glante  may  be  here  to  stay,  they  must 
never,  never  be  allowed  to  swallow  up  the 
little  man,  for  if  they  do.  America  will  be- 
come morally,  Intelleetually.  and  spiritually 
sterile.  Mother  Nature's  fertlUty  U  sucked 
up  by  the  giant  oak  tree  through  ite  millions 
of  little  roote  and  tendrils  which  proliferate 
In  the  rich  black  earth.  If  those  little  root- 
lete  are  destroyed,  the  mighty  oak  dies.  Let 
not  our  American  glante  forget  from  whence 
comes  their  strength.  It  comes  from  mil- 
lions of  freemen  who  may  be  willing  to  sur- 
render a  small  portion  of  their  own  strength 
to  feed  the  giant  In  the  knowledge  that  the 
giant  serves  a  useful  purpose,  but  who  are 
not  willing  for  the  giant  to  suck  from  them 
aU  of  their  llfels  Juices.  Woe  unto  that 
man  who  upeete  the  fine  balance  in  nature. 
He  Is  inviting  ruin  upon  himself  and  the 
countrjrslde.  Woe  unto  the  nation  who  up- 
sete  the  fine  balance  in  human  society  as 
between  freedom  and  reglmentetlon.  for  It 
Is  paving  the  way  for  ite  inescapable  self- 
destruction. 

It  has  became  fashionable  theee  days  to 
make  a  great  campaign  issue  every  2  years 
out  of  this  matter  of  bigness.  There  are 
extremlste  on  both  sides.  On  the  one  Mntj 
there  .'u^  those  who  compare  the  Federal 
Government  to  a  gigantic  oet<qiuB.  Insinuat- 
ing ite  repulsive  and  insatiabls  tjm^f|/.i^nf 
into  every  sheltered  crevice  and  nook  of 
oonmiunlty  and  private  life.  They  would 
thrust  a  spear  into  tlie  heart  of  this  octoptis. 
hack  ite  tentacles  to  pieces,  and  return  all 
power  and  all  governmental  functions  to  the 
counties  and  the  Stetes.  On  ths  other  hand 
are  those  wtio  would  turn  over  all  power 
to  Uie  Federal  Govcmmant,  and  take  the 
oounUes  and  the  Stetes  and  staff  them  with 
cotton  and  place  them  on  ths  shelf  In  a 
museum  of  natwal  history,  ali^ngslTls  the 
tyranoaaurus  rex  and  the  dodo  bird. 

The  truth  Is.  gentleman,  that  there  is 
little  wisdom  in  extremism,  and  the  soluticm 
to  our  problem  does  not  Us  la  either  camp. 
The  Federal  Government  is  not  a  moaistcr, 
competing  grimly  with  the  local  govem- 
mente tor  power  and  survlvsL  Both  have 
their  Indispensable  function.  Both  are 
nesded.  Without  either  mm,  our  society 
would  wither.  It  Is  in  cooperating  one  with 
the  othCT,  ttiat  each  can  best  perform  the 
ftmetion  for  which  it  Is  fitted. 

Let's  be  reasonable  about  It.  There  are 
some  things  which  local  govemmente  can 
do  much  better  tlian  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  vice  versa.  To  faU  to  recognlas 
this  is  to  repudiate  the  Amerteaa  system. 
Let  OM  list  a  few  areas  where  local  govem- 
mente have  clear  superiorly. 

1.  Because  local  govemmente  are  smaller, 
mlstakea  are  not  as  costly.  TtMrefore  there 
can  be  more  experlmentetion,  and  experi- 
mentetion  Is  the  soul  of  progress.  Many 
Stetes  or  local  communities  can  esperlment 
with  different  ideas.  Just  as  many  sden- 
tlste  can  go  Into  their  respective  lalxva. 
toriee,  each  one  carrying  out  his  own  ex- 
periment. Fifty  sclentlste  will  have  60  times 
as  much  of  a  chance  of  ocmilng  up  with 
the  right  answer  ss  ]ust  1  scientist,  acting 
alone. 

3.  Local  governmente  are  does  to  the  peo- 
ple. They  know  the  problems  of  tlie  peo- 
ple— tliey  know  their  idtosyncrades,  their 
customs,  their  mores.  They  are  more  ap- 
inroachable  by  the  pec^le.  They  can  be 
reached  more  easUy.  Complalnte  are  heeded 
more  readily.  Local  govemmente  are  more 
personal,  and  ordinarily  more  democratic. 

3.  Individual  respoosibUlty  can  be  better 
fixed  In  local  government  than  In  National 
Oovmunent.  As  govwnmente  become  large 
and  remote,  governmental  omrials  find  It 
easier  to  cover  their  Identity,  and  thus  escape 
all  blame  for  poor  decisions.  Many  deci- 
sions In  the  Federal  Govsmment  sre  made 
by  men  who  are  not  respoosfva  to  ttie  wante 
of  the  pe<9le  beeavise  they  are  not  directly 
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responsible  to  the  voters.  They  sit  In  their 
Ivory  towers,  removed  from  the  people  whom 
they  serve,  beyond  recall  or  discbarge,  and 
grind  out  decisions  and  regulations  for  the 
millions  to  follow.  It  la  hard  to  gain  access 
to  these  functionaries  to  rectify  a  grievance, 
and  hard  to  get  them  to  change  their  minds. 
But  In  the  spirit  of  fairness,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  the  Federal  Oovernment  has  certain 
very  definite  advantages  over  local  govern- 
ments, and  we  would  be  less  than  honest  if 
we  did  not  consider  some  of  them.  Consider 
the  following: 

1.  Generally  speaking,  significant  econo- 
mies can  be  effectuated  through  large-scale 
operations.  This  is  a  fact  of  political  life  that 
we  can't  deny  It  Is  as  true  In  government  as 
it  is  In  Industry.  It  Is  not  by  accident  that 
dozens  of  our  major  companies  are  merging, 
consolidating,  and  growing  larger  and  larger 
They  can  realize  significant  economies  by 
cutting  down  overhead,  and  by  placing  their 
output  on  a  mass  production  basis  Take  for 
example  the  Federal  income  tax.  Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  the  Federal  Income  tax  Is 
probably  the  most  efficient  significant  tax 
ever  devised  by  man.  Its  cost  of  collection. 
per  dollar  collected,  Is  considerably  less  than 
one-half  what  it  costs  most  counties  to  col- 
lect their  property  tax,  or  States  to  collect 
their  income  or  estate  taxes. 

2.  Generally  speaking,  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent  can  get  a  better  overall  picture  of 
what  is  needed,  from  a  national  point  of 
view,  than  can  local  communities.  Take 
for  example,  schools.  The  U.S.  National 
Office  of  Education  Is  constantly  examining 
comparative  statistics  on  education  from  all 
over  the  country,  and  the  world.  It  can 
Inform  any  county  Just  where  it  stands  with 
regard  to  the  comparative  quality  of  Its  edu- 
cation. This  can  serve  to  stimulate  counties 
to  better  performance,  and  show  them  where 
their  own  weaknesses  are. 

The  Federal  Government  is  also  In  a  bet- 
ter position  to  engage  In  long-range  plan- 
ning. It  has  superior  facilities,  and  a 
broader  outlook.  May  I  say.  Incidentally, 
gentlemen,  that  we  must  get  away  from  the 
Idea  that  the  word  "planning  "  Is  a  nasty 
word.  It  Is  not  a  nasty  word  It  Is  a  con- 
dition to  our  survival.  We  are  competing 
against  a  ruthless  adversary,  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  detailed  plans  on  its  plan- 
ning boards  for  10-,  15-,  and  20-year  periods. 
These  plans  deal  with  Industrial  expan- 
;  slon.    power    development.    Improved    educa- 

!  tlon,  missile  production,  and  a  host  of  other 

i  objectives  bearing  upon  their  strength  and 
ability  to  outdistance  us  in  the  grim  race  In 
which  we  find  ourselves  engaged 

3    The  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  Is 
more  remote  from  the  people  can.  In  Itself. 
be  an  advantage  In  some  situations      In  local 
agencies,   there  sometimes   Is  a    tendency    u. 
relax  law  enforcement  for   fear  of  offending 
close  personal   friends      This  might   be  very 
disastrous.      Let   me    illustrate.      A   State     it 
recently    came    to    my    attention,    had    been 
working   for   30   years,  or  more,    through    Its 
State  board  of  health,  to  get  its  municipali- 
ties to  clean  up  their  water.     Some  of  them 
had  very  poor  water  systems  because  of  their 
failure  to  bring  them  up  to  date     These  mu- 
nicipalities had  failed  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of   Industrial    pollution   and    the   other 
health    hazards    caused     by    an     expanding 
population         The     director      of     the     State 
board    of    health    had    tried,    unsuccessfully, 
to    get    the    communities     to    comply     with 
sUndards  prescribed   bv   the  State    law.   but 
with    Uttle    success       Finally    he    turned    to 
the  Administrator  of   the   rHA   In   Washing- 
ton,   and    Induced    the    latter    to    Issue    an 
order    siuspendlng    the    further    di.nnbutior, 
of    any    FHA    funds    until    these    unsati.sfar- 
tory   conditions    had    been    corrected       Some 
90  communities  were  hard  hit  by  thi.s  free.'p 
order      I  am   not  suggesting  that   thi.s   is  an 
Ideal    way    to    handle    the    problem        I    am 
suggesUng.    however,    that    next    spiring    the 
InhabiUnts  of   this  particular  State   will   be 


drinking  pure  and  clean  water,  lark;ely  be- 
cause a  Federal  agency  did  not  hesitate  t«j 
act  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  people 

It  has  been  suggested  by  many,  usually  in 
political  speeches,  that  the  reason  why  the 
Government  has  grown  so  big  Is  that  It  has 
been  staffed  by  power- hungry  bureaucrats 
whose  Insatiable  appetites  are  never  satisfied 
Many  leave  the  Innuendo  that  these  men  are 
closely  allied  with  the  Communists,  or  at 
least  with  the  Socialists,  and  that  the  only 
way  U>  kill  them  off  is  to  starve  them  at  the 
{xx-kets 

The  examination  I  have  made  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  Federal  programs 
convinces  me  that  this  has  not  been  the  way 
In  which  these  programs  have  come  atxjut 
The  typical  pattern  of  growth  has  been  as 
follows  First,  a  great  social  need  has  beoomo 
evident  This  need  was  usually  the  product 
of  changing  conditions  In  society  Fur  ex- 
ample, water  pollution  During  the  past  20 
years  at  least  one-half  million  new  chemical 
compounds  have  come  Into  being  We  man- 
ufacture these  substances,  we  use  them,  and 
then  we  dump  them  into  our  streams  and 
rivers,  or  on  the  ground,  where  they  seep 
down  Into  our  underground  watercourses 
In  1947  housewives  used  275  million  pounds 
of  detergents.  Last  year,  they  used  more 
than  3  2  billion  pounds  (an  Increase  of  over 
1,000  percent  i .  The  chemical  Industry's  pro- 
duction has  Increased  176  percent  since  1947, 
and  a  good  share  of  this  Increase  hits  ended 
up  in  our  waterways 

Well,  as  I  say.  we  start  out  with  a  problem 
The  problem  Is  water  pollution  The  facts 
shows  that  generally  sp)eaklng  the  local  com- 
munities were  not  handling  the  problem 
Some  were  doing  a  good  Job.  but  most  were 
not  The  reasons  why  they  were  not  were 
first,  because  they  dldnt  understand  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem:  second  they  were 
underfinanced;  third,  they  were  confronted 
by  serious  problems  involving  lnter«tate 
jurisdiction  over  Interstate  streams  which 
they  were  not  equipped  to  handle:  fourth. 
the  c(jmmunlty  causing  the  pollution  was 
frequently  not  the  community  which  had 
to  suffer  the  danger  of  the  polluted  water 
which  would  flow  downstream  and  away 
from  the  source  of  contamination,  and 
finally,  local  politics  In  some  cases  obstrxirted 
action  As  a  result,  billions  of  gallons  of 
much-necde<l  water  be<-ame  unusable,  with 
resulting  loss  to  the  country  of  billions  of 
dollar.<( 

It  was  Inevitable,  then,  for  the  Federal 
Government  sooner  or  later  to  come  Into  the 
picture  and  offer  a  Joint  Federal-local  pro- 
gram to  lick  the  problem  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  u.sually  been  verv  slow  m  get- 
ting into  new  fields  of  activity,  and  only 
after  it  has  been  demonstr.ited  that  local 
governments  were  either  unable,  or  unwilling, 
to  do  something  ab<ni<-  pres-sing  problems 
Now  I  am  not  saying  that  Intervention  by 
the  Federal  Oovernment  has  always  been 
gf>od  On  the  contr;u-v  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  are  situations  In  which  It  wotild  be 
better  If  it  had  not  intervened  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  It  is  unrealistic  to  blame 
the  Federal  Oovernment  for  trying  to  solve 
a  problem,  and  to  accu.se  Oovernment  em- 
ployees of  being  power-hungry  and  soclal- 
istlcally  oriented  bureaucrats,  simply  be- 
cause they  makp  an  honest  attempt  to  do  a 
Job  that  apparently  no  one  else  wanted  to 
do.  yet  which  everyone  admitted  had  to  be 
done 

This,  then  brings  me  to  the  whole  point  of 
my  dlscu.sslon  T\\e  way  to  strengthen  loral 
governments  is  not  to  starve  or  cripple  the 
Federal  Oovernment  The  way  to  strengthen 
local  government.^  Is  for  local  governmenf.s 
to  come  to  grips  with  their  own  problems 
If  local  commtmitles  resent  a  Federal  pro- 
gram, then  let  them  come  up  with  a  better 
one    and  no  one  will  complain 

There  Is  one  proposition  that  we  might 
as  well  face  honestly  Where  a  senoua  s<j- 
L:ai   problem   grows  steadily,  without  action, 


and  where  someone  suddenly  comes  up  with 
an  answer,  no  one  else  has  the  right  to 
throw  a  roadblock  In  bis  way,  unless  the 
latter  has  something  better  to  offer. 

Actually,  It  grieves  me  to  hear  some  people 
try  to  turn  the  county  governmenU  and  the 
Federal  Oovernment  Into  arch  competitors 
In  my  opinion,  they  should  be  regarded  as 
partners  In  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  pro- 
grams can  be  worked  out  in  which  different 
levels  of  government  can  participate,  and 
without  violating  the  American  system  of 
free  enterprise 

I  accept  the  fact  without  question  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  do  nothing 
which  can  be  done  as  well,  or  better,  by 
State  or  county  governments.  I  accept  the 
fact  without  question  that  all  other  things 
being  equal,  the  more  responsibility  one  can 
place  on  the  shoulders  of  people,  the  stronger 
and  the  better  citlaens  they  will  be.  I  ac- 
cept without  question  thst  primarily  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  each  man  to  clean  up 
his  own  backyard:  to  paint  his  own  house; 
to  feed  and  educate  his  own  children:  and 
Uj  bring  culture,  refinement,  and  respect- 
ability into  his  own  neighborhood.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  responsibility  can  be  better 
discharged  through  the  instrumentality  of 
lociU  governmenU  than  through  that  of  the 
Federal  Government 

I  do  feel  however,  that  where  a  great  social 
problem  becomes  bigger  than  a  local  com- 
munity can  adequately  handle,  there  Is  noth- 
ing Inconsistent  In  working  out  a  coopera- 
tive program  of  Federal-local  participation, 
as  lung  as  local  Initiative  and  responsibility 
are  utilized  as  fully  as  possible.  Take  for 
example,  the  problem  of  depressed  areas 
The  prime  responsibility  will  always  remain 
with  a  hx-al  community  to  take  care  of  Its 
unemployed  I  see  nothing  un-American. 
however.  In  our  recognition  that  chronic 
unemployment  Is  not  only  a  Uxal  problem, 
but  a  national  problem,  as  well.  If  150,000 
coal  workers  are  thrown  out  of  work  because 
the  Nation  has  changed  to  gas  furnaces.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  the  enUre  brunt  of 
that  di.saster  should  fall  on  the  coal  counties 
of  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio 
In  a  sense,  the  problem  also  belongs  to  the 
Nation  Local  initiative  should  and  must 
be  encouraged  The  Federal  Government 
mu5t  not  step  In  and  start  running  the 
show  This  could  produce  a  cure  that  would 
be  worse  than  the  malady. 

The    Area   Redevelopment    Administration 
offers  an  acceptable  pattern  for  solving  such 
problems     Under  ARA,  each  local  community 
Is  encouraged  to  come  up  with  lU  own  plan 
for  community  economic  expansion  and  de- 
velopment    The  Federal  Government  merely 
assists    where    it   Is   wanted    and    needed       It 
offers  Its  facilities,  which  In  many  cases  are 
beyond  the  means  of  the  local  communities 
The  important  thing  Is  that  the  local  com- 
munity  leads  out.  and    takes   the  initiative 
and  activates  the  plan      This  U  In  the  best 
American  tradition  of  self-help      It  marshals 
the  resources  (.f  the  Nation  in  the  soluUon 
of   a    nagging    s<x-lal    problem,    but    It   leave* 
Initiative  on  the  local  level,  where  It  belongs 
I  suggest  that   this  Is  an  approach  to  the 
solution  of  some  of  our  toughest  social  prob- 
lems   which   does   no   violence    to   any   basic 
American  principles 

I  urge  county  governments  to  do  all  In 
their  power  to  bring  life  and  activity  lnu> 
local  communities  The  building  of  better 
playgrounds  and  recreation  facilities;  the 
Installation  of  municipal  swlnunlng  pools, 
the  Improvement  of  street  and  parking  f»i- 
cilities.  the  improvement  of  schools  and  edu- 
cational facilities;  the  stimulation  of  drama. 
music,  literature,  sporting  evenU,  and  cul- 
tural activities  of  all  sorts— these  are  things 
which  hlsU)rlcally  have  been  your  particular 
domain      TTiey  should  remain  so. 

Communities  should  be  encouraged  to  de- 
velop local  traditions,  differences,  and  cul- 
tural deviations  from  the  national  patterns 


In  this  age  when  every  American  kid,  from 
Maine  to  California,  grows  up  en  the  same  TV 
shows,  the  same  commercial  ads.  the  same 
movies  and  magazines,  there  Is  an  Inevitable 
tendency  for  all  to  become  un'form  In  their 
thinking.  We  eat  the  same  food,  we  wear 
the  same  clothes,  we  drlTe  the  same  cars,  we 
think  the  same  monotonous  dull  thoughts. 
North,  south  east,  and  west,  tend  more  and 
more  to  be  the  same.  In  the  face  of  this 
trend,  county  governments  can  perform  one 
of  their  most  useful  functions;  namely,  pre- 
serving and  developing  local  values,  local 
cultural  patterns,  local  traditions  which  can 
add  to  the  Infinite  variety  and  versatility 
which  has  always  been  the  charm,  and  the 
vitality  of  America 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  all  talking  about  com- 
munism, let  me  add  the  thought  that  the 
great  bastion  against  the  encroachmenU  of 
communism  is  a  strong  American  citizenry. 
The  strengthening  of  county  governments 
helps  promote  better  citizenship,  and  good 
citizenship  never  succumtw  to  communism. 
It  Is  idle,  confused,  frustrated,  and  embit- 
tered men  and  women  who  flirt  with  com- 
munism. It  Is  your  responsibility  to  see 
that  your  communities  help  these  people 
overcome  their  troubles  and  worries. 

It  was  once  thought  that  freedom  was  free, 
a  costless  benefit  guaranteed  by  history  to  all 
virtuous  and  respectable  men.  How  tragical- 
ly false  this  assumption  Is.  Freedom  comes 
through  effort,  dedication,  self-discipline, 
and  social  ingenuity.  George  Bernard  Shaw 
said:  "Liberty  means  responsibility,  and  that 
Is  why  most  men  dread  it."  If  you.  as  county 
officials,  can  give  the  citizens  of  your  coun- 
ties a  more  lively  sense  of  their  responsibil- 
ity to  their  community,  to  their  nation,  and 
to  freedom  throughout  the  world,  then  even 
the  President  of  the  United  States  could  not 
do  more  than  can  you  to  strengthen  the 
cause  of  free  people. 

I  close  with  the  words  of  Adlal  Stevenson: 
"We  are  the  freemen  of  this  unlverre.  the 
children  of  liberty,  the  beneficiaries  of  un- 
equaled  abundance,  and  heirs  of  the  high- 
est, proudest  political  tradition  ever  known 
to  man.  Our  paralysis  of  will  arises  not 
from  deficiency  In  technology  or  resources, 
but  In  our  forgetting  that  political  freedom 
can  be  sustained  only  by  continuing  Individ- 
ual commitment.  Fteedom  must  be  remade 
and  reearned  in  each  In  each  generation." 
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PROPOSED  CANYONLANDS  NA- 
TIONAL PARK  IN  UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
Stat"  of  the  Union  message.  President 
Kennedy  called  for  "expansion  of  our 
superb  national  parks  and  forests." 
This,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  actions 
the  Congress  must  take  "If  we  are  to  be- 
queath our  full  national  estate  to  our 
heirs." 

And  in  the  long-awaited  report  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission,  upon  which  eight  Members 
of  the  Congress  served,  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  In  meeting  our  rec- 
reation resource  needs,  is  described  in 
part.  In  these  words: 

Preservation  of  scenic  areas,  natural  won- 
ders,  primitive   areas,   and   historic  sites  of 

national  significance. 

I  now  briefly  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  area  of  natural  won- 
ders within  my  State  of  Utah  which  S. 
2387  proposes  to  add  to  the  National  Park 
System.  I  do  so  l>ecause  seldom,  I  be- 
lieve, has  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  been  so 
laudatory  in  urging  such  an  addition. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  estab- 
lishes a  new  national  park  centered  at 


the  confluence  of  the  Colorado  River  and 
the  Green  River.  Both  rivers  are  en- 
trenched in  labyrinthine  gorges,  and  be- 
low the  confluence,  their  waters  slide 
into  the  echoing  depths  of  Cataract  Can- 
yon. Benches  a  mile  to  15  miles  wide 
extend  from  the  inner  canyons  to  the 
cliffs  of  orange-red  sandstone  rimming 
the  highlands  that  surround  the  con- 
fluence. 

Par  beyond  stand  the  La  Sal,  Henry, 
and  Abajo  Mountains,  impressive  and 
often  snow-clad  landmarks. 

Within  the  basin  bounded  by  the 
orange  clilTs  is  landscape  almost  inde- 
scribably diverse.  It  is  a  land  of  arches, 
needles,  spires,  and  standing  rocks;  of 
broad  plains,  steep  scarps,  bold  mesas, 
and  crenelated  buttes;  of  roaring  rapids, 
placid  reaches,  sandbars,  bits  of  level  bot- 
tomland, and  intricately  dissected  trib- 
utary canyons.  Because  the  rivers  and 
their  canyons  have  been  effective  bar- 
riers to  travel  through  the  area,  and  be- 
cause steep  cliffs  and  rough  terrain  have 
hindered  movement  within  it,  much  of 
it  is  little  known,  and  some  is  unexplored. 
This  highly  colored  complex  of  geologi- 
cally significant  and  scenically  inspiring 
wilderness  is  the  proposed  Canyonlands 
National  Park. 

In  the  portion  of  this  area  called  the 
Needles,  the  sandstone  is  broken  into 
blocks  by  close-set  joints,  and  has  eroded 
into  a  fantasy  of  rounded  pillars,  spires, 
and  balanced  rocks.  Close  by,  the  sand- 
stone is  faulted  into  sunken  valleys,  or 
has  been  cut  by  winding  streams  into  a 
wilderness  of  alcoves,  ridges,  pockets, 
and  massive  arches. 

Across  the  Colorado,  a  broad  bench 
extends  for  miles,  laced  by  narrow  can- 
yons. Part  of  it  is  chopped  into  a  net- 
work of  little-known  canyons,  called  the 
Maze.  The  tip  of  a  skyline  plateau, 
Grandview  Point,  affords  a  vantage  point 
from  which  to  scan  the  canyon  lands, 
and  a  Iwld  thrust  of  cliff-ringed  highland 
is  aptly  called  the  Island  in  the  Sky. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  re- 
ports that  it  strongly  advocates  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  create  a  na- 
tional park  in  this  canyon  country,  and 
that  it  will  be  a  very  significant  addition 
to  the  national  park  system. 

Here  are  a  few  short  statements  from 
that  report: 

within  this  area  are  three  distinct  scenic 
divisions  separated  by  these  two  deep-can- 
yoned  rivers.  All  three  divisions  are  spec- 
tacularly significant  scenically  and  provoca- 
tive scientifically.  They  contain  visible 
archeologlcal  remains,  distant  panoramic 
views  that  defy  description,  and  a  geological 
exhibit  in  stereoscopic  relief  that  Is  unsur- 
passed In  any  other  area  of  the  national  park 
system. 

This  canyon  country  of  Utah  unquali- 
fiedly merits  preservation  as  a  national  park. 
Its  rugged  landscape  contains  a  profusion  of 
impreasive  red  rock  canyons,  sandstone 
spires,  arches,  and  other  erosive  features  that 
may  well   be  of  worldwide  significanoe. 

Last  summer.  Secretary  Udall  and  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Freeman  led  an  in- 
spection party  on  a  trip  down  the  Colo- 
rado into  this  canyon  coimtry.  I  made 
that  trip,  as  did  Utah's  Congressmen, 
David  S.  Kwc  and  M.  Blaine  Peterson. 
Gov.  George  D.  Clyde,  of  Utah,  later 
Joined  the  party  at  Island  in  the  Sky. 


Several  representatives  of  conservation 
organizations   and  the  press  made  the 

trip. 

Although  I  had  been  there  before,  as 
^ad  Secretary  Udall,  I  marveled  again 
at  the  scenic  spectacle  and  the  remote- 
ness of  that  country,  a  remoteness  that 
has  prevented  all  but  a  few  of  our  citi- 
zens from  seeing  it. 

It  was  on  that  trip  that  Secretary 
Udall  conceived  3f  what  he  calls  the 
"golden  circle  '  of  parks  and  monuments 
located  at  the  four  corners  area  of  Utah, 
Colorado,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  an 
area  which,  the  Secretary  said,  "con- 
tains the  greatest  concentration  of 
scenic  wonders  to  be  found  in  the  coun- 
try, if  not  in  the  world." 

Within  that  part  of  Utah  included  in 
the  circle  are  Brjce  and  Zion  National 
Parks;  and  Arches,  Capitol  Reef,  Cedar 
Breaks,  Natural  Bridges,  and  Rainbow 
Bridge  National  Monuments— all  color- 
ful, highly  scenic  canyon  and  erosion 
coimtry.  In  Hovenweep  National  Mon- 
ument, which  straddles  the  Utah-Colo- 
rado line,  are  prehistoric  pueblos  and 
cliff  dwellings. 

In  Colorado.  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park,  which  has  the  best  preserved  cliff 
dwellings  in  the  United  States,  hes 
within  the  circle ;  just  outside  the  circle 
are  Colorado  National  Monument  and 
Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National 
Monument. 

Adjacent  to  the  circle  in  New  Mexico 
are  Aztec  ruins,  Chaco  Canyon,  and  El 
Morro  National  Monuments.  Within  the 
circle  is  Monument  Valley  in  the  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation. 

Both  the  famed  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  in  Arizona  and  the  newly 
formed  Glen  Canyon  recreation  area 
astride  the  Arizona-Utah  line  are  within 
the  circle,  as  are  five  national  monu- 
ments in  Arizona.  And  several  others 
are  nearby,  including  the  famous  Petri- 
fied Forest.  Eventually,  roads  will  con- 
nect this  four-State  galaxy  of  scenic 
areas,  making  them  accessible  for  those 
seeking  recreation  and  adventure. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  tremendous  increase  in 
tourism  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
resulting  growth  in  visits  to  the  national 
parks  and  the  national  forests.  But  let 
me  emphasize  that  this  increase  is  oc- 
curring more  rapidly  than  predicted  even 
in  the  most  generous  estimate  of  the 
forecasters. 

In  1955,  the  Forest  Service  drew  a  5- 
year  plan — Operation  Outdoors.  It  pre- 
dicted 66  mlUion  annual  visits  to  our 
national  forests  by  1962.  By  1960.  the 
halfway  mark,  visits  had  already  leaped 
to  81  million;  and  they  have  had  to  take 
another  look  in  the  crystal  ball.  The 
Forest  Service  now  forecasts  92  million 
visits  in  1962.  That  will  be  a  hundred 
percent  growth  in  5  years. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  had  a 
similar  experience.  Visits  to  the  na- 
tional parks  have  gone  up  like  a  sky- 
rocket, and  those  to  our  shoreline 
areas — seashores,  lakes,  and  reservoirs — 
have  shown  a  growth  rate  as  high  as  28 
percent  a  year. 

As  our  population  grows,  as  we  be- 
come more  and  more  a  nation  of  city 
dwellers,  as  we  drive  more  automobiles 
longer  distances,  the  more  we  will  need 
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and  use  remote  and  restful  areas,  the 
more  these  trends  of  increasing  use  of 
outdoor  facilities  must  increase. 

The  Outdoor  Recreational  Resources 
Review  Commission  points  to  the  need 
for  additions  of  quality  to  the  national 
park  system  when  it  spealcs  of  the 
bimiper-to-bumper  trafOc  on  the  roads 
to  such  popular  areas  as  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley. 

And  the  Commission's  report  sums  up 
the  total  problem,  saying : 

In  ■ummary,  vast  at  the  demand  for  out- 
doon  recreation  presently  U.  it  palea  beside 
what  may  be  expected  In  future  years 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  to  set 
aside  the  park  areas  we  know  America 
will  need.  Virtually  all  of  the  Canyon- 
lands  National  Park  is  already  in  Fed- 
eral ownership ;  it  is  already  managed  by 
the  Federal  agencies.  The  balance  is 
owned  by  the  State  of  Utah,  and  can  be 
acquired  by  equal  value  land  exchanges. 
We  can  establish  this  superb  park  with- 
out land  acquisition  costs. 

As  part  of  the  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  solve  our  balance 
of  payments  problem,  foreign  tourists 
are  being  encouraged  to  visit  the  United 
States.  Secretary  Hodges  is  seeking  the 
establishment  and  promotion  of  attrac- 
tions in  America  that  will  lure  Europeans 
here,  and  make  their  visits  memorable. 
This  great  golden  circle  of  natural 
wonders  offers  visitors  from  abroad  sights 
they  have  not  beheld  elsewhere,  sights 
many  will  be  pleased  to  travel  a  third  of 
the  way  around  the  globe  to  behold. 

One  more  point.  The  Interstate  High- 
way stretching  between  Denver  and  Los 
Angeles  will  go  from  Grand  Junction, 
Colo.,  to  Green  River.  Utah,  which  is 
only  75  miles  north  of  the  Canyonlands 
National  Park :  and  through  Cedar  City. 
Utah,  which  is  within  the  golden  cir- 
cle. So  It  will  be  a  matter  of  only  a  few 
years  until  thousands  of  travelers  will 
be  passing  near  and  through  this  area 
of  spectacular  scenery. 

My  bill— S.  2387— is  now  before  the  In- 
terior Committee,  and  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  public  hearings  which  are  being 
arranged  for  Washington,  DC.  and  for 
the  State  of  Utah.  It  is  my  hope,  how- 
ever, that  this  can  be  done  quickly,  and 
that  the  Senate  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  vote  this  year  on  this  authorizing 
legislation 

It  is  in  the  national  interest,  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  the  West  and  of  m^- 
State  of  Utah,  that  we  begin  as  .soon  as 
possible  to  develop  access  to  the  wonders 
of  the  Canyonlands  National  Park. 


BOB  FELLER,  GREAT  PITCHER  AND 
FINE  CITIZEN  ELECTED  TO  BASE- 
BALL S  HALL  OP  FAME 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
for  more  than  20  years  we  in  my  home 
city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  basebaU  fans  throughout  tlie 
Nation  thrilled  to  the  exploits  of  one  of 
the  greatest  pitchers  of  all  tune.  Bob 
Feller  They  were  proud  he  represented 
our  city  as  a  member  of  the  Cleveland 
Indians. 

Recently.  Bob  Feller  received  the  high- 
est recognition  and  the  greatest  honor 


that  can  befall  a  former  professional 
baseball  player.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame. 

Mr.  President,  few  players  in  hi.story 
more  richly  deserve  this  honor.  From 
the  time  he  pitched  his  first  major 
lea*(ue  game  in  1936.  it  was  apparent 
that  Bob  Feller  possessed  the  qualities 
of  greatness.  In  his  first  game,  at  the 
ase  of  only  17.  he  struck  out  15  oppos- 
ing batters. 

He  still  holds  the  record  of  moit  strike- 
outs in  a  -season  and  shares  the  record 
for  most  strikeouts  in  a  nine  liuun*; 
game.  In  his  career,  he  won  266  gamc-.s. 
pitched  3  no-hit  games  and  12  one- 
hitters. 

It  was  not  only  Bob  Fellers  outstand- 
ing pitching  record  that  made  him  a 
credit  to  baseball  and  Cleveland,  he 
was.  and  remains,  a  fine  gentleman  and 
a  good  citizen.  He  has  reason  to  be  as 
proud  of  his  reputation  m  tliis  regard 
as  he  Ls  of  hii  phenomenal  succe&»es  in 
baseball. 

I.  too.  am  proud  because  Bob  Filler 
represented  Cleveland  baseball  long  and 
well.  His  honors  have  been  many  and 
were  well  earned.  Many  of  us  went  to 
games  principally  because  it  wa.s  an- 
nounced that  Bob  Feller  would  pitch. 

Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  excellent  coverage  wa.s 
given  Bob  Feller's  entry  into  the  Base- 
ball Hall  of  Fame  by  Cleveland's  two 
great  newspapers,  the  Plain  Dealer  and 
the  Cleveland  Press.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  embody  two  of  the  news  items 
as  part  of  my  remarks  and  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrc  oRn 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Cleveland  Press    J,in    34    1D62; 

(By  Prank  Gibboua» 
It  cam»  as  no  8urpri.se  t^  anybody  that  Bob 
Filler  was  named  to  baseball  »  Hall  of  Kame 
This  wa<s  an  aut<jmatlc. 

When  you  think  about  !t,  howpver.  the 
story  is  that  Peller  was  not  an  athlete  tn  a 
professional  sense  He  was  a  baseball  pitrher 
and  one  of  the  (jreate.st  anybody  ever  saw 

Baseball  Is  a  specialty  sport,  and  Jim 
Plersall  has  proved  that  vrnj  day  since  he 
came  into  the  major  lea^ies  Feller  hap- 
pened to  be  born  with  the  kind  of  arm  and 
cnordlnatlon  which  enabled  him  Uj  throw  a 
basebaU  faster  than  anybody  ever  did  before. 
with  the  p>nsslble  exception  of  "I^efty"  Ornvf ! 
and  a  few  othors  who  go  ba<.k  to  the  neo-^ 
llthlc  age  In  baseball 

This  is  an  old  su.ry  about  Feller,  but  It 
never  ceaaes  to  surprise  me  hjw  few  people 
know  It  He  was  a  ijreat  fastba:i  pitcher 
but  he  did  what  he  did   with  his  cur\p 

If  you  have  ever  played  baseball  you  must 
know  about  the  curve  The  ball  is  mpped 
and  thrown  diflTerenUy  than  the  fiist  ball 
There  Is  a  snap  of  the  wrist  as  you  allow 
the  b.ill   t..  roll   n.T   two   n.-i^ers 

Feller  has  always  admitted  that  he  stru.  k 
out  more  men  with  his  curve  ball  than  he 
did  with  his  fast  ball.  This  U  understand- 
able becau.se  if  you  are  battlnK  against  a 
pitcher  such  as  Feiler  you  must  always  be 
prt-pared  to  hit  the  fast  ball  When  you 
K"t    the   curve  y-u    werp   m    trouble 

The  odd  thlni?  about  Feller's  career  w.i.s 
that  his  greatest  season  came  along  after  he 
was  over  the  hUl,  so  to  speak  He  struck  out 
348  men  in  1&46  aiid  he  did  It  with  the  aid 
of  a  pitch  known  aa   the  slider 

This  Is  a  pitch  which  h.Ts  been  abu.sed  by 
a  great  number  of  people,  but  Feller  will  tell 
you  to  thla  day  that  It  helped  him  The 
slider  IS  a  pitch  which  you  allow  to  roll  off 


your  Angers  without  a  WTlst  snap.    It  doeant 
curve.  It  slides. 

Of  course,  the  true  art  of  pitching  Is  con- 
trast and  when  you  start  with  a  fast  ball 
such  as  Feller  had  you  are  in  buslneaa.  Any- 
thing you  throw  In  relation  to  such  a  fast 
ball  has  got  to  be  a  surprising  pitch.  Feller 
even  toyed  around  with  a  knuckle  ball  In 
the  latter  days  of  his  career,  but  be  never  got 
serious  about  It.  He  Just  retired  Ic  •  dlgnl- 
Qed  fashion 

Feller  was  the  fastest  pitcher  I  ever  saw 
and  I  have  seen  a  few  1  wUl  never  forget 
U»e  day  In  Fort  Myers.  Fla  ,  when  I  was  much 
younger  than  I  am  now  and  so  was  'Rapid  " 
Robert 

I  w.iriiird  up  Feller  that  day  and  there 
was  an  agreement  that  he  would  Indicate 
whe Uier  he  was  g«)ing  to  throw  a  curve  oc  a 
fa,st  ball  In  the  process  of  warming  up  he 
threw  me  a  group  of  lazy  curves  and  then, 
quite  suddenly,  he  threw  a  fast  ball  without 
informing  me  what  was  going  to  happen. 

From  that  day  on  I  realized  full  well  how 
tough  It  wa.s  to  hit  against  Feller  and  try  to 
guess  what  he  was  going  to  throw.  It  sUll 
ama^es  me  that  anybody  ever  got  a  bit  off 
him,  and  a  lot  of  players  did. 

Well,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  this  one  man 
belongs  in  the  Hall  of  Fame.  I  would  s«y 
that  there  Isn't  a  dlsaenung  vote  In  the  coun- 
try, which  U  rather  unusual.  "Babe"  Ruth. 
"Ty  '  Cobb,  "ChrUty  '  Matheweon,  Rogers 
Homsby-  those  are  the  great  namee  and 
Feller  belongs  with  them. 
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I  From    the  Cli-veland   Plain   Dealer.   Jan     26. 

19«52| 

(By  Gordon  Crbbledlck' 

Tlie  painfully  shy  17-year-old  with  the 
fujiny  bplay-ftKfted  walk  (someone  observed 
that  he  aeemed  to  be  trudging  behind  an 
uii.sroii  j>l.  w  1  pmerRfd  from  the  ftrst-base 
ilu^out  at  old  League  Park  and  lobbed  hi.s 
first  warmup  pitches  to  Johnny  Basaler 

1 1  Wiis  a  July  aXterao.;n  In  1»3«.  The  81 
U)u;«  Cardinals,  the  legendary  Gas  House 
(Jang,  were  In  U<wn  for  an  exhibition  game 
with  the  Indians.  It  was  a  meaningless  af- 
f.ilr.  and  what  Interest  the  small  crowd 
showed  In  the  pregame  exercUea  was  con- 
centrated on  the  vislUng  team.  The  adoles- 
cent  stxajigrr  drew  scarcely  a  look. 

NiJW  he  was  sufBclently  warmed  up.  and 
Ii.is--ler  nodded  his  permission  to  cut  loose 
s.-  n  .such  pitches  as  were  within  the  old 
'  ach  8  reach  were  boring  Into  hU  mitt  with 
ti  .s'.ui.d  like  a  thousand  gUuit  flrecrackers 
exp;  <Il!i(f 

Players  of  both  teams  stopped  to  watch  In 
wide-eyed  fascination       They  saw  one  pitch 

i>ho.  It  over  Bassler'ii  head  and  InU)  the  stand 
where  It  shattered   the  back  of  a  fl.SO  seat 

raise  H    KNOWS    TALINT    WHKN    HE    SKES    XT 

Frankie  Frlsch.  the  Cardinals'  manager 
and  .second  baseman,  summoned  one  of  hu 
foarhes   Clyde     Buz7yt  Wares 

(iet  ..vcr  there,'  he  ordered,  "and  find 
cut  who  the  kid  Is  Ask  him  If  he's  Just 
here  for  a  look,  or  if  the  Indians  have  (rot 
him  tied  up  If  he  Isn  t  signed,  tell  him  to 
d«j  nothing  'ril  he  hears  from  me.~ 

Ttien  fYisch  t>eckoned  to  Lynn  King,  a  re- 
serve outhelder 

You  ever  plnyed  .second  base?"  he  asked. 

Kirig  hid  not 

"Tou're  playln'  second  base  today,"  said 
Frlsch  "I-m  too  old  t^  risk  my  life  against 
that  wild  man   " 


•STAET     or      2  1-TEAB     TEIXXa     BAOS 

That  was  the  first  appearance  In  a  major 
league  ball  park  for  Robert  WlllUun  Andrew 
Feller  Aa  everyone  who  has  read  baseball 
hlsUiry  knows,  he  pitched  three  Innings 
against  the  Cardinals  that  day,  and  eight  of 
the  National  Leaguers'  nine  outs  were  strike- 
nuts 

It  was  a  preface  to  one  of  the  greatest 
stories  the  old  game  has  produced,  a  story 
that  covered  31  years  and  that  WM  climaxed 


only  the  other  day  when  Bob  Feller  was 
voted  Into  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  Cooperstown. 
N  Y  ,  to  Uke  his  rightful  place  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  immortals. 

The  Indians  left  after  that  ezbibltloii 
agaiiut  the  Cards  to  launch  an  eastern  trip  to 
Philadelphia.  Feller  didn't  accompany  them. 
After  all.  you  couldn't  expect  a  17-year-old 
kid  to  pitch  against  the  beat  bitten  In  bsM- 
bail.  Two  or  three  years  from  now.  maybe, 
after  a  period  of  training  in  the  minors.  But 
certainly  not  now. 

0'NEII.L    riNDS    GOOD    SPOT    FOB    nXXBALUOt 

In  the  mind  of  Manager  Steve  07«elll.  how- 
ever, an  Idea  refused  to  die.  There  would 
be  occasions  when  the  opposing  team  would 
have  the  winning  run  on  third  base  with  one 
or  none  out  in  the  last  of  the  ninth  or  in 
extra  innings.  U  it  scored,  the  game  would 
l>e  over  And  only  a  strikeout  or  two  could 
prevent  it  scoring.  Why  not  bring  the  kid 
east  for  Just  that  purpoee?  If  he  lost  those 
games — well,  the  probability  was  that  they'd 
have  been  lost  anyway.  And  he  Just  might 
save  a  couple. 

Accordingly  Feller  was  sent  for.  and  the 
minor  leagues  never  saw  blm  Neither  did 
many  of  the  batsmen  against  whom  he  fired 
the  most  fearsome  a^uortment  of  speed  and 
curves  that  any  hitters  of  any  generation 
ever  had  known  There  may  have  been  two 
or  three  pitchers  wha  could  throw  a  ball  as 
fast  or  faster,  but  none  who  could  mix  It 
with  such  an  explosive  curve. 

Without  Bob  Feller,  the  Hall  of  Fame 
Would  have  no  meaning. 
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THE  NUCLEAR  PREPAREDNESS  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  HER 
ALLIES 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last  faU 
when  I  was  in  California  I  read  a  series 
of  excellent  article.^  written  by  a  distin- 
guished newspapei-man.  Robert  Consi- 
dine.  which  appeared  across  the  country 
under  the  rather  intriguing  and.  I  must 
say,  wholly  accurate  description,  "We 
Can  Bury  You.  Mr   K." 

To  quote  Mr.  Considine: 

The  West  today  U  capable  of  destroying 
the  Soviet  Union's  ability  to  support  a  great 
war  In  a  matter  of  hours — not  days,  weeks. 
months  or  years. 

These  eight  articles  present  a  power- 
ful picture  of  America's  awesome  ar- 
senal of  nuclear  weapons  and  of  our 
unerring  capacity  to  deliver  them 
against  an  aggressor.  It  points  to  the 
prodigious  military  might  possessed  by 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  our 
free  world  allies.  In  an  informative  and 
factual  account.  Mr.  Considine  examines 
Thor.  Jupiter.  Polaris.  Skybolt.  B-52's. 
B-58's.  B-47's  and  many  other  weapons 
systems.  Most  important,  he  examines 
the  character  and  ability  of  our  gallant 
airmen  on  duty  24  hours  a  day  year  in 
and  year  out  Most  perceptively  he  has 
illustrated  his  own  belief  that  "the 
greatest  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  the 
West  as  it  faces  its  ideological  foe  across 
a  no  man's  land  of  timorous  or  rebel- 
lion-minded slave  states  is  Western  man 
himself." 

As  we  in  this  Chamber  and  through- 
out the  land  enjoy  the  benefits  of  free- 
dom, as  we  attempt  to  discharge  the 
responsibilities  which  that  freedom  im- 
poses upon  us.  we  take  strength  from 
our  own  determination  never,  never, 
never  to  surrender  our  liberty. 


I  ask  consent  that  this  series  of  ar- 
ticles be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OBD,  as  follow^: 

(From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Dec.  3. 

1961] 

Wx  Can  Buxt  You.  Ms.  K.— UwrrxD  Statxs 

Could  E>isTmoT  Russia  in  Houas 

(By  Bob  Considine) 

There  Is  no  need  to  prolong  the  suspense 

In   thU  first  article  of  a  series  devoted   to 

firsthand  reports  on  nuclear  preparedness  of 

the  United  States  and  her  allies  : 

We  could  reverse  a  familiar  threat  and 
bury  Khrushchev  and  his  entire  empire. 

The  West  today  Is  capable  of  destroying 
the  Soviet  Union's  abUlty  to  support  a  great 
war  In  a  matter  of  hours — not  days,  weeks, 
months,  or  years. 

Briuin  alone  has  60  H-bombs  in  place 
atop  reliable  Thor  IRBM  s  able  to  reach 
Moscow  and  beyond.  Seventy-flve  percent  of 
all  RuMian  cities  with  a  population  of 
100.000  or  more  are  within  the  range  of  the 
Thors. 

Italy  hu  30  more  of  these  megaton-range 
bombe  ready  to  be  launched,  via  Jupiter 
IRBM's.  by  superbly  trained  Italian  crews.  In 
the  event  of  attack. 

Six  Polaris  submarines,  each  carrying  an 
estimated  30  megatons  of  destruction,  roam 
the  depths,  covild  reach  the  vitals  of  the 
U.S.SJI.  from  submerged  positions  ranging 
from  the  North  Pole  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Nearly  30  NATO  divisions,  which  are  or 
can  be  quickly  equipped  with  tactical  atomic 
weapons,  form  an  explosive  shield  that 
reaches  from  Norway  to  Turkey. 

By  the  end  of  this  month  the  United 
States  will  have  85  Intercontinental  missiles 
in  place,  some  of  them  burled  In  shielded 
sUos  all  but  Impervious  to  enemy  attack.  All 
carry  area-leveling  thermonuclear  warheads. 
The  U.S.  6th  Fleet,  probing  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  its  innermost  reaches,  mounts 
atomic  bombs,  mines,  and  rockets  aboard  its 
supersonic  air  arm — ready  to  be  catapulted 
off  carrier  decks  on  an  Instant's  notice. 

Finally,  and  supremely,  there  U  the 
Strategic  Air  Command's  manned  bomber 
force,  chief  deterrent  of  Soviet  expansionism 
alnce  the  start  of  the  cold  war  16  years  ago. 
With  the  Impending  operational  stattis  of  the 
Skybolt  air-launched  ballistic  mlssUe,  a 
single  B-Sa  wUl  be  able  to  hurl  four  of  Its 
load  of  H-bombs  while  still  1,000  miles  away 
from  the  chosen  targets. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  has  630  B-52'b,  55  super- 
sonic B-68's.  and  1.000  B-47's.  all  capable  of 
becoming  airborne  within  15  minutes  after 
radar  barrier— BMEW's.  Dew  Line,  picket 
ships  and  planes — flash  warning  of  an  Im- 
pending Soviet  attack. 

POINT  AT  RKART 

Western  man  has  on  his  side  in  these  tense 
but  hardly  hopeless  times  the  reassuring 
"bonus"  strength  of  the  RAF's  superb 
manned  bomber  force  and  literally  clouds 
Of  NATO  flghters  and  flghter-bombers  ca- 
pable of  striking  like  lightning. 

SAC  bases  overseas  point  at  the  heart  of 
the  enemy  from  virtually  all  readings  of 
the  compMus.  The  great  command's  Reflex 
program  puts  bomb-laden  B-47'8  on  those 
oversea  stripe  on  a  rotation  basis.  Ground 
crewmen  live  in  trailers  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  poised  bombers.  Bomber  crews  take 
their  nylng  suits  to  bed  with  them  at  night. 

When  parked,  the  station  wagons  the 
crews  use  for  transportation  around  assigned 
bases  are  always  aimed — hood  first — at  the 
airstrip,  to  save  a  few  precious  seconds. 

A  Reflex  crew  never  leaves  a  base  during 
a  tour.  Wherever  they  roam  on  the  reserva- 
tion  they   can   be   summoned   Instantly    by 


blaring  klaxon  or.  if  they  are  attending 
church  services,  by  a  bUnklng  red  light  atop 
the  altar.  *^ 

SraXNOTHXH  HATO 

The  search  for  better  hardware  never  ends 
NATO  soon  wUl  be  at  least  26  percent  more 
powerful  than  it  is  today,  on  the  ground 
and  much  more  than  that  In  the  air.  The 
Titan  n  Intercontinental  mlaslle  will  have 
storable  fuels  and  be  launched  from  the  bot- 
tom of  Its  16-story -deep  sUo. 

The  B-70.  If  put  Into  jwoductlon.  wUl  give 
the  free  world  the  awesome  protection  of  a 
2,000-mUe-per-hour  bomber  able  Individually 
to  carry  more  havoc  than  all  the  bombe 
dropped  by  aU  the  air  forces  of  World  War 
n.  plus  all  the  shells,  bullets,  and  torpedoe 
exchanged  by  the  antagonists  In  that  greatest 
war  In  history. 

There  are  technological  breakthroughs 
that  notably  increase  the  efBclency  of  the 
Nations  missile  arsenal.  On  lu  recent 
shakedown  cruise,  the  atomic  powered  sub- 
marine Ethan  Allen  shot  six  Improved  Po- 
laris missiles  while  submerged,  without  a 
hitch.  The  solid  fuel  Mlnuteman  ICBM 
demonstrated  Its  abUlty  to  come  roaring  up 
out  of  Its  silo  at  the  press  of  a  button,  last 
month  at  Cape  Canaveral.  A  system  of 
moving  Minutemen  about  the  United  SUtes 
on  special  launching  trains,  to  make  more 
difficult  by  many  thousand-fold  the  targeting 
tasks  of  the  enemy.  Is  well  beyond  the  draw- 
ing board  stage.  The  RAF  has  perfected  a 
dispersal  plan  which  would  enable  it  to 
launch  all  Its  manned  bombers — all  of 
them — In  less  than  2  minutes. 

TAacETS  prNPoorrxD 
There  Is  no  prime  or  even  minor  target 
within  the  sprawling  and  largely  Indefensi- 
ble land  mass  of  the  U5£ll.  which  Is  not 
clearly  pinpointed  by  allied  nuclear  forces. 
In  the  event  of  full-breasted  war.  the  world 
would  see  unfolded  a  master  target  program 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  average 
man. 

Each  nuclear  weapon  is  virtually  ear- 
marked for  a  specific  task — all  the  way  from 
a  huge  thermonuclear  warhead  blazing  down 
from  outer  space  after  an  8,000-mlle  flight  to 
short-range  atomic  shells  flred  by  artillery- 
men. 

There  would  be  no  confusion,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  duplication  of  effort. 

In  the  course  of  researching  this  series. 
I  visited  military  installations  at  Vanden- 
berg.Alr  Force  Base,  Calif.;  Strategic  Air 
Command  Headquarters,  Omaha;  the  Penta- 
gon, the  Polaris  submarine  yards  at  Groton. 
Conn.,  Cape  Canaveral.  SHAPE  at  Versailles! 
Italian-American  Tactical  Missile  Com- 
mands In  Vlncenza  and  Verona,  and  Strate- 
gic Air  Command  bases  In  Spain. 

SOVIETS    OWAKrXD 

The  collective  might  utterly  defies  descrip- 
tion. It  dwarfs  the  Soviet  Union's  military 
power,  makes  almost  ludicrous  the  boasts  and 
threats  of  Khrushchev.  It  Is  said,  and 
probably  truthfully,  that  the  Western  coali- 
tion could  over-kill  any  eneaiy  target  by 
five  times,  or.  in  other  words  could  win  a 
great  war  with  but  20  percent  of  Its  arms. 

But  the  greatest  weapon  In  the  arsenal  of 
the  West  as  It  faces  Its  Ideological  foe  across 
a  no  man's  land  of  timorous  or  rebellion- 
minded  slave  states.  Is  Western  man  himself. 

I  saw  him  In  California  tinkering  with  a 
Titan  that  loomed  10  stories  above  him.  He 
was  poised  near  a  red  telephone  In  a  steel 
and  concrete  command  post  beneath  a  Ne- 
braska plain — a  phone  whose  lines  and  Im- 
pulses reach  every  allied  bomt>er  and  missile 
base,  every  bomb-filled  plane  on  air  alert. 
He  was  behind  a  desk  In  Washington,  chew- 
ing a  dead  cigar  as  he  concentrated  on  his 
mlsalc". 

I  saw  him  in  15  different  uniforms  at 
SHAPE.    I  saw  him  bundled  against  a  sleety 
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gala  that  Uuhed  an  RAP  Thor  base  In  Un- 
oolnahlre.  He  browsed  tlirough  'Sherwood 
Forest."  the  double  row  of  Polaris  containers 
aboard  an  atomic  subaiarlne.  At  Cape  Ca- 
naveral he  was  heard  to  shout  "there  goes 
your  Goddamned  missile  gap.*  When  the 
Mlnuteman  first  took  off. 

He  Is  everywhere,  this  Western  man  with 
undreamable  power  In  his  hands,  compassion 
In  his  heart. 

He  is  slow  to  anger.  Rather  than  throw 
a  first  punch,  he  wlU  submit  to  a  measure 
of  pushing  around.  He  has  stood  by  and  re- 
mained In  a  mood  to  negotiate  while  his 
rights  were  impinged  in  Berlin  and  his  In- 
terests molested  In  Laos.  He  has  shrugged 
off  the  taunts  of  Castro,  all  of  whose  peoples 
and  possessions  he  could  obliterate  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  with  one  saturation  swipe. 
as  a  man  swats  a  flea.  He  patiently  gives 
the  Nehrus.  Sukamos,  Jagans  and  Titos  time 
to  make  up  their  minds. 

He  wants  peace.  But  If  It  Is  snatched 
from  him  he  has  the  means  and  the  will 
to  hit  back  with  fission  and  f\islon  holocausts 
too  ghastly  to  describe. 


reason  to  believe,  of  course,  that  we  might 
have  more  warning  time  than  4  minutes. 
But  we  reckon  on  the  worst  theoretical 
threat,  and  plan  accordingly." 

"We  think  It  Inconceivable  that  he  would 
hit  us  first."  he  said  after  a  time  "That 
would  give  the  SUtes  Its  one  missing  Im- 
petus— proof  positive  that  he  has  started 
world  war  III 

But  suppose  he  does''  Well  Whatever 
comes,  however  he  might  chcx-jse  to  do  us 
In,  It  would  be  almost  certain  death  for 
him  We  are  overwhelmingly  strutiK  and 
I  think  he  knows  It.  There  s  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  about  our  being  able  to  vl.sit  com- 
plete ruination,  once  the  political  declsl.in 
has  been  m.ide  " 


Fehmary  2 


(Prom  the  San  Pranclsco  Examiner.  Dec    4 

1961] 
We  Can  Busy  Yon,  Ma.  K.— BarrAi.v    Missn.« 

Muscle  Apltnty  — Kkts  to  Total  Dzstkuc- 

noN 

(By  Bob  Consldine) 

High  Wycombe.  England.  December  3  — 
The  beribboned  air  marshal  leaned  forward  in 
his  desk  chair  to  give  emphasis  to  his  words. 
The  line  of  his  chin  recalled  the  Jut  of  Jaws 
of  younger  RAF  types  who  had  won  the  bat- 
tle of  Britain. 

'"It  may  Interest  you  to  know  that  right 
at  this  moment  you're  Ulklng  to  the  biggest 
missile  force  in  the  West,"  he  said  and  I 
daresay,  readiest. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  an  Impressive 
look  at  Britain's  ability  and  resolution  to  en- 
gage herself  to  the  hilt,  should  nuclear  war 
be   vUlted   upon   Western   civilization 

Before  the  visit  ended  we  were  given  an 
extensive  briefing  In  a  fortresslike  bunker 
here  at  RAP  Bomber  Command,  a  stirring 
aerial  tour  of  East  Anglla  deterrent  country 
and  a  realistic  demonstration  of  Anglo-Amer- 
ican cooperation  at  a  hydrogen-tipped  Thor 
Intermediate  range  nUsslle  base. 

TWO    KEYS 

At  the  base  we  were  shown  two  conven- 
tional looking  keys,  one  In  the  hand  of  an 
Englishman,  the  other  held  by  an  American. 
If  turned  in  their  proper  keyholes  they  could 
hurl  total  destruction  against  now-deter- 
mined targets  as  separated  as  Murmansk  on 
the  Barenu  Sea  to  Baku  on  the  Caspian. 

The  air  marshal  touched  on  the  credits  and 
debits  of  British  retaliatory  power  and  that 
of  the  free  world  as  a  whole. 

"It  U  mllltartiy  unachievable  to  knock  us 
out  complete  In  the  UJC..'"  he  said  in  the 
voice  of  a  man  dl«:u«8lng  a  bridge  hand 
Whatever  happens  to  us.  In  the  event  of 
nuclear  war,  we  are  going  to  get  off  X 
number  of  missiles  from  20  sites  dispersed 
all  over  the  land.  Our  dlspersai  faces  him 
(the  enemy)  with  Insurmoim table  timing 
and    targeting  problems. 

"We  have  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  geography.  We  are  several  thousand 
miles  nearer  to  him  than  you  are  and  he  Is 
consequently  closer  to  us.  We  should  form 
the  largest  part  of  the  first  wave  of  reuila- 
tlon. 

FOTJl    MINUTES 

"We  have  got  down  to  the  point  of  count- 
ing seconds  in  our  defense  and  retallaUjry 
exercises.  If  he  puts  Intermediate  missile 
bM«  in  East  Germany,  and  one  supposes  he 
wUl  we  wlii  have  a  4-minute  warning  after 
he  launches-^  minutes  in  which  to  react 
and    prepare   to  respond. 

"We  take  a  drastic  figure  such  as  that  and 
constantly  find  ways  of  doing  more  things 
better  within  that  time  limit.    There  Is  go<xl 


HARD     DECISION 

He  paused  thoughtfully  before  soberly  con- 
tinuing, "the  political  decision  wlM  be  the 
hard  one.  the  heartache  Job  one  might  say. 
Por  our  part,  the  rest  would  be  a  drill,  an 
exercise.     Even   an  easy  one  "" 

Bomber  command  Is  as  proud  of  its  .Amer- 
Ican-buUt  Thor  IRBM  s  as  It  was  of  the 
prehlstorlc-looklng  World  War  II  Lancaster 
bomber,  one  sagging  relic  of  which  now 
sits  at  the  gate  of  the  futuristic  mls.slle  site 

'Our  Thor  sites  are  'soff."  the  air  marshiil 
pointed  out.  referring  to  the  above-ground 
and  unshielded  nature  of  the  British-manned 
installations  "But  we  feel  that  the  mlsalK- 
Itself  makes  up  for  that.  It  Is  one  of  th« 
most  reliable  In  the  world  Our  British  crews 
have  proved   that  most  conclusively. 

"Four  times  each  year  b^jmbcr  comniajid 
selects  a  Thor  and  Us  crew,  at  rAiiduni.  and 
files  the  lot  off  to  your  Vandenberg  Air  Fon-e 
Base  In  California.  Tliere.  our  people  put 
the  Thor  on  Its  pad.  check  it.  fuel  it  and 
fire  It.  We  have  had  nine  such  shuts  without 
a  failure.  Our  firing  time  and  accuracy  con- 
stantly Improve.  The  exercise  keej>s  our 
crews  fit  and  ready,  and  It  proves  that  the 
Thf;r  can  endure  all  kinds  of  exp.,«ure 
weather  and  h.mdllng  for  extended  per^xis 
and  still  rem.iln  .u  ready   ' 

M\NNED    CEAFT 

"Our  manned  bomber  mission  differs  from 
that  of  our  friends  In  your  Strategic  Air 
Command,"  he  remarked  " Oeosrr.tphy  again 
Is  the  compelling  factor  Our  b<.mbers- -all 
medium  bv  your  standards  are  designed 
to  take  off  quickly  and  climb  at  a  steeper 
angle  than  yours  We  must  be  alrNirne 
In  leas  time  than  you.  and  we  must  get  to 
altitude  more  swiftly  because  his  air  de- 
fenses extend  so  much  cl.wier  to  us  rhan 
to  you 

"The  new  engines  going  Into  our  Vulrnn 
n  will  turn  up  better  than  20  000  jxninds 
of  thrust  and  knock  from  10  to  15  seconds 
off  takeoff  time  We  are  seconds-consrious 
The  Blue  Steel  alr-to-groiind  weap<jns  our 
bombers  now  carry  would  enable  crews  to 
launch  nuclear  warhe.ad.s  at  his  targets  from 
outside  his  air  defense  system  In  time 
we  will  get  your  Skybolt  The  Vulcan  II 
win  carry  two  under  Its  wing,  each  able 
to  deliver  a  hydrogen  bomb  a  thousand  miles 
from   the   point   of  launch 

"The      serviceability      of      our      manned 
bomber    fleet    has    been    extensively    proved 
as    we   showed    when    we   flew    from    here    u\ 
take    part    In     your    recent    Operatl.m    Sky 
Shield  over  North  America.       Bombed     your 
Boston,  by   the  way.     We  do  not   anticipate 
many  very  long  missions,  but  we  re  prepared 
We  flew   a  Vulcan   U   nonstop   from   here    to 
Sydney   not  long   ago      Three  air   refuelinj;s 
"It  is  quite  within  our  p<jwer  under  special 
circumstances  to  launch  our  entire  strategic 
bomber    force,    with    a    variety    of    nuclear 
weapons  aboiu-d.  In  well  undt-r  the  4  minutes 
time  which  we  might  be  alloted  " 

UNOEECKOL'ND 

We  were  taken  In  tow  and  led  across  a 
compound  and  down  into  a  heavllv  rein- 
forced underground  rcxjm  lined  with  m  ins 
and  charts.  *^ 


The  briefing  officer  outlined  bomber  com- 
mand's mission; 

"The  naUon  must  possess  an  Independent 
nuclear  deterrent  (1857)  •  •  •  retaliatory 
forces  must  not  be  thought  capable  of  being 
knocked  out  on  the  ground  (1958)  •  •  •  an 
enemy's  will  and  ability  to  fight  must  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  shortest  possible  time  ( 1969)    • 

He  made  It  clear  that  sheer  size,  moss  of 
numbers,  mean  little  In  an  age  when 
nuclear  war  is  a  possibility. 

Bomber  command  Ls  made  up  of  24  S20 
officers  and  men  of  which  4.183  are  assigned 
to  missiles,  •  the  man  In  RAP  blue  detailed 
"Hardly  much  larger  than  a  single  Infantry 
division  of  World  War  II.  The  command  has 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  planes  we 
launched  from  700  alrdomes  In  that  war.  but 
It  can  wreak  the  damage  of  millions  of  Lan- 
cajters  carrying  the  biggest  bombs  then 
available  " 

He  described  the  f,irtlung  radar  sybtoms 
whose  warnings  would  give  Britain  her  ex- 
cruciatingly tight  period  between  the  blast- 
off of  Soviet  missiles  and  the  giant  mush- 
r-H.ms  those  would  raUe  on  BrltUh  soil.  He 
spoke  of  the  measures  the  RAP  would  Uke 
If  faced  with  such  a  crisis.  He  dealt  with 
the  foolproof,  panlcproof.  and  secret  method 
whereby  p«Mltlcal  decisions  reached  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Prime 
Minister  would  be  quickly  translated  Into 
military   action 

"We  don't  need  your  airborne  alert  even 
ir  we  could  afford  it.  "  he  said  of  SAC's  pro- 
pram  of  keeping  ab<nit  10  percent  of  lt« 
1  6«5  bornbt-rs  al  ft  around  the  cl<x-k  and 
re.icly 

QLICK    ACnoW 

■  We  can  take  off  and  get  where  we'd  h»\e 
to  go  in  a  very  short  period  because  of  the 
ncrident  of  ge..graphy,  "  he  explained  "Our 
answer  to  y„ur  Airborne  Alert  U  our  'Cockpit 
Readiness'  alert  Prom  Ume  to  time,  either 
becaui.e  of  a  drill  or  a  worsening  of  the  world 
.situation  we  keep  a  quarter  of  our  bomber 
rrews  m  their  craft  and  resdy  to  start  the 
engines 

'  We  ve  devised  a  system  whereby  all  four 
engines  on  many  of  our  V-bombers  can  be 
st.irted  simultaneously  That  saves  from  3 
to   5   minutes      We   have   rid   our  system   of 

such  luxuries  as  taxiing  leisurely  to  the  end 
of  the  strip  turning  and  taking  off  Our 
aircraft  are  parked  Just  off  the  runwav 
pointed    at    the    starting    mark    only    a    few 

y.irds   11  way 

At  Farnborough  la^t  year  we  demon- 
strated Uiat  we  could  get  four  Vulcans 
started  and  alrbf.rne  In  a  total  elapsed  time 
of  1  minute  and  24  sec(jnds.  As  little  as  8 
seconds  separated  wheels-up  times  Our 
crews  used  different  paths  down  the  same 
■  trip  so  as  not  to  eat  dust  and  fumes  from 
other  Jets  taking  off  from  the  strip  at  the 
Same  lime. 

Woai.D      AMAZED 

Another  officer  led  us  to  a  map  of  Europe 
extending  frum  where  we  stood  in  England 
to  as  deep  Into  the  Soviet  Union  as 
Sverdlovsk 

•  A    thought    about    the    Thors,"    he    said 
scanning    the    map         The   development    of 
this  system  In  a  Utile  more  than  3  years  U 
a     magnificent    achievement.      It    has    con- 
f.'unded    and    amazed    the    military    world 
and     It    must    have    deeply    ImprcMed    our 
friends  over  here  "     He  touched  the  DJS  8  R 
■In  Just   18  minutes  or  less  from   time  of 
liftoff    from    our    bases.    Thors    could     very- 
well   decide   the   outcome   of  a  great  atomic 
war,"   he  said   with   a  shattering  matter-of- 
facl    manner.      'Seventy-five    percent   of   all 
RuKsian  cities  of  100,000  or  more  population 
are     within     the     1,500-mlle    ranc*    of    the 
Thors      Elghty-slx   percent   of   all   places   of 
that  size  or  larger  are  within  2,000  miles  of 
us- a  modest  trip  for  our  V-bombers — and 
H'j   percent  of  such   places  are   wlttiln   2JW0 
miles 

One  could  forget  the  last  11  percent." 
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{Prom  the  San  PnuMlaeo  BnuBloar.  D«e.  t, 
l»ei) 

We   Caj»  Bu«t  Tou,  Me.  K. — BsTTAnn 
BaUTLiMo  MT^wn.ES 
(By  Bob  Consldine) 

At  Am  RAP.  Tmot.  Base.  Ldtcouvskikz.  Xmo- 
lans.  December  4. — Skaptlcs  who  question 
the  scope  of  Britain's  contribution  to  an 
East -West  atomic  war  should  meet  the  men 
and  see  the  hardware  assembled  by  the  Royal 
Air  Force  to  dlaoourage  the  Soviet  Union 
from  InltiaUng  the  conflict. 

It  Is  Msors  than  a  reassurlnc  ezperleoos. 
It  U  eye-popptng. 

Bnglaiid  today  bristles  wltii  Um  detcrml- 
natlon  and  tiic  means  to  retaliate  swiftly  and 
terribly  tf  nuoleor  war  fxxnes  to  the  West. 
At  19  other  sttas  similar  to  this  ooe  In  gentle 
but  enormously  powerful  Bast  Anglla,  3 
Tbor  IRBM"s  stand  or  lie  on  pads  built  and 
manned   by  Britons. 

■acta  at  thees  60  dependable  mi^jg^i^n  ium 
a  ttaermcmudear  megatcti-range  warhead  in 
place,  supplied  and  maintained  by  a  small 
U.S.  Air  Force  contingent  living  on  the  baaa. 
Every  Thor  possesses  a  sophisticated  guidance 
system  whose  black  bo«  can  instantly  be 
set  to  taka  oirt  either  of  two  predetermined 
targets  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  targets  as 
separated  ss  the  vital  port  of  Murmansk  In 
the  north  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Irre- 
placeable oU  refineries  at  Baku  In  the  south. 
eetaixatiom 
RAP  and  nSAP  men.  Uving  In  tbe  harmony 
of  a  historic  crusade  to  defend  Western 
ctvUtaation.  led  me  step  by  step  through  the 
swift  moires  they  wcruld  make  in  the  ava- 
■o«n«  opening  nalnutes  of  a  ooloaaal  war  that 
might  well  be  decided,  one  way  or  the  other, 
In  a  matter  of  a  few  hours. 

'There  would  be  four  phases  of  retalla- 
Uon."  an  RAP  rice  marshal  began  as  we 
walked  In  the  rain  acroas  what  had  been 
a  Spltars  and  Hurricane  base  In  a  war  of 
long  ago. 

"The  flrat  reaction  would  come  from  our 
Thors  here  In  Britain  Matter  of  geography 
and,  I  might  add.  readlneas.  Then,  not  too 
long  after,  the  Italy-baaed  Juplters  would 
be  hitting  their  targeU.  They  would  be 
followed,  we  feel,  by  the  Polaris  mlBsllea 
launched  from  your  submarines.  Tour  At- 
laaes.  Titans,  and  Minuteraen  would  then 
begin  coming  In  from  America. 
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been  poatfed  sa  tbe  wing  oommander^  voice 
eaUed  the  strands  roO: 

TAuaeh  eoBtrol  oSeer.**  A  young  HAT 
flight  ttsutaoHBt  atlffenad.  There  was  a 
hmg.  thla  chain  Taarhlng  down  fttn  his 
neek,  but  no  "dog  tags"  dangled  from  tt, 
Twrtaad,  there  was  a  ring  and  three  keys. 

"Authentlcatkm  olBoer."  An  American 
aacood  tleatenant  galvanised.  He  wore  a 
■hnllar  ^laln.  ring,  and  key  arrangement, 
but  is  not  considered  a  member  of  the  crew. 

DOG  HANSLJCas 


PHaaa  mo.  a 
two  would   be  NATO's  mni»».i.tt. 
flghteca  and  fighter -boaaben.  goti^  at  i»nn 
from  all  directions  along  a  line  fanning  tixMn 
*»orway  to  Tnrkey. 

"T*>"»  o«r  V-bombers  would  be  reaililiM 
their  targets  as  phase  No.  3.  aecompanlad 
by  SAC  B-47S  which  happened  to  be  sUnd- 
Ing  by,  at  the  ready,  in  Spain.  North  Africa 
and  other  bases. 

~PlnaUy,  a  few  hours  later,  the  saturation 
effort:  the  arrival  over  places  from  one  end 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  other  of  the 
American  based  B-S2s.  A  tremendous  num- 
ber of  them,  one  supposes,  each  one  of  them 
carrying  more  destruction  than  all  sides 
dropped  In  World  War  n. 

"But  we  were  talking  of  the  first  punch— 
the  Thor  -  he  said.     "Hera,  meet  a  crew.' 

Hs  had  led  us  to  vhare  stood,  at  stiff 
attenUon.  IS  men  and  two  menacing-look- 
ing Oerman  shepherd  doga.  When  he  dip- 
ped off  a  friendly  "at  ease,"  (he  men  relaxed 
TTie  dogs  sat  down,  but  kept  their  eysa  on 
the  stranger.  Their  attendanU  held  tlcht 
reins.  -•"« 

■naMOB  aQi.B 

A  wing  onmmander  Introduced  the  crew 

not  by  name  but  by  the  odd  terms  and  rat-' 
ings  born  of  the  age  of  miMUes.  As  each  was 
called,  the  bearer  of  that  particular  UUe  or 
responelbUlty  froaa  back  to  attention. 

nf??**/^"'  °*^  "*»  °~»«  *^*»  propellered 

lutle  fighters  from  these  fields  would  have 


Then  came  three  "missile  eerrloe  ready 
vaeD,"  three  "power  prodtictlon  men,"  four 
MP^,  two  ""dog  handlers.'"  a  "fireman- 
drlver"  and,  Uke  a  link  reaching  back  to 
Hannibal,  a  cook. 

We  were  led  to  the  heart  of  the  operation, 
an  anchored  trailer  hard  by  the  three- 
pronged  launching  aite. 

Most  of  Its  interior  Is  given  over  to  three 
conaoles,  studded  with  bewildering  lights, 
buttons,  switches,  meters,  and  other  mystify- 
ing products  on  whose  accuracy  the  courae 
at  history  might  turn.  RAP  men  wearli^ 
big-enehinned  earphones  Icept  up  a  constant 
chatter  with  master  control,  elsewhere  in 
the  bomber  command.  PartiUoned  off  from 
this  portion  of  the  trailer  is  a  bleak  and 
chilled  room  with  a  Uttle  deak.  chair,  and 
couch. 

A  red  telephone  sits  on  the  desK.  Its  line 
reaches  northward  and  westward  across 
England.  Wales  and  Ireland,  then  over  the 
Atlantic  and  Into  the  United  States  as  far 
and  as  deep  as  the  underground  command 
poet  of  SAC,  Offut  Air  Porce  Base,  Omaha, 
Nebr.  The  "go  to  war"  signal  could  oome 
only  through  that  deceptively  gay  looking 
Instrument. 

The  little  room  was  manned  this  day  by 
Capt.  Luther  U.  Hawkins.  USAP.  of  San 
Bernardino,  Calif.,  a  crewcut,  resolute  type 
who  has  been  thus  assigned  for  2  yeeirs  and 
10  months. 

His  keys,  mark  of  hU  status  as  authenti- 
cation officer  on  duty.  Jangled  a  bit  as  we 
shook  hands. 

We  moved  to  the  prime  console  as  a  sim- 
tilated   retaliatory   attack   began   to   unfold. 
Captain  HaWklna'  opposite  number  In  the 
RAP  had  already  Inserted  his  three  keys  Into 
evenly  separated  keyholes  along  the  Instru- 
mented face  of  the  organlike  control  arrange- 
ment 
The  ooontdown  had  begun. 
Outside,  a  raw  wind  and  bnrsts  of  cold 
rain  were  Ignored  as  the  words  and  actions 
of  the  men  at  the  three  consoles  were  trans- 
lated into  action. 

Heated  sheds  the  size  of  large  bams  rolled 
back  on  railroad -type  wheels,  revealing  three 
cradled  Thors.  Olant.  elongated  steel  hands 
carefully  lifted  the  Thors  to  vertical  posi- 
tion. They  stood  there,  trim,  white,  and  as 
tall  as  six -story  buildings,  their  thermonu- 
clear wailieads  blnntly  confronting  the  ele- 
ments, lien  attached  thick  hose  pipes,  spun 
valve  wheels  and.  theoretically.  7,000  gallons 
of  liquid  oxygen  and  6,000  gallons  of  kero- 
sene plunged  Into  each  missile. 

The  cradling  gantries  leaned  back  to  the 
pad.  The  Thors  stood  alone,  Ijreathtaktngly 
still  on  their  latmch  platforms. 

Inside  the  trailer,  at  console  No.  2.  the 
operator  called  a  "hold"  on  "Thor  No.  I.  A 
m«ke-baUev«  flaw  In  its  gtddanoe  system. 
1  of  83  poaslble  malftinctions  tn  the  binl 
had  Illuminated  the  proper  portloo  of  his 
panel.  It  was  theoretically  fixed,  and  the 
ooxmtdown  continued. 

Less  than  16  minutes  had  been  consunted 
since  the  "^  to  war-  slgnaL  If  the  exercise 
bad  been  for  real,  all  would  now  be  ready — 
sheds  away,  miaaUe  elevated  and  fueled,  tar- 
get selected,  all  systetna  checked  electnm- 
ically,  gantries  withdrawn,  area  cleared  of 
personnel.  mnblUcals  ready  to  JetUson. 

"Thars  as  far  aa  we  go."  the  RAF  vice 
marshal  said  with  the  suggestion  of  a  smile. 
"You  chaps  must  ignite  the  pyrotechnics." 


Captain  Hawkha  cam*  to  oonsole  No  1 
his  ksys  la  bis  hand.  Only  bs  eould  start 
those  in.OOO  pGvnds-tbrwst  snglnes  In  the 
Thors.  He  could  start  tbem  by  Inserting 
the  keys  Into  three  keyholes  allnad  aboie 
those  of  the  British.  His  keys  do  not  fit 
their  holes;  thelia  do  not  flt  ours.  One  side 
oould  not  start  a  war  from  tht«  base.  The 
American's  key  Is  useless  unless  the  missile 
Is  prepared  for  launching.  The  Briton's 
preparation  key  means  »iothHg  unless  tbe 
American  turns  on  the  lgnltl4an. 

The  captain  tucked  his  keys  back  in  hte 
ttmlc.    The  drill  had  endsd. 

Darkness  had  faUen.  but  <«  to  the  right 
as  a  great  blob  of  light,  made  spooky  by  the 
Izxxjmlng  fog.  We  drove  over  to  tbe  Uluml- 
nated  place,  a  complex  of  buildings  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wire  fence.  Tills  U  the 
home  of  the  warheads.  American  controlled 
by  U£.  law. 

ThCTe  Is  no  thought  of  using  a  conven- 
Uonal  high  exptoeive  warhead  in  tlie  event 
of  a  great  war — at  least  there  is  not  at  thta 
base  and  others  like  it. 

■CBBATOM   aAMCaC 

"The  warheads  are  in  the  megaton  range, 
otherwise  it  wouldnt  bs  worth  Uie  effort," 
the  vice  marshal  told  us,  with  a  shn^. 

I  asked  him  where  the  spare  Thors  were 
stored.     He  started  with  surprise. 

"We  have  no  spares,-  he  said.  "There  %b 
no  intention  to  refire,  as  one  would  retire  a 
canncn.  The  Thor's  exhaust  as  It  lifts  off 
would  almost  certainly  warp  and  destroy 
the  laimch  pad.  There  would  be  no  way 
to   fire  additional  salvoa. 

"Besldea."  he  added  thoughtfully,  "the 
chances  are  we  would  be  hit  soon  after  w« 
launch — ^if  not  before." 


(Prom  the  San  Pranclsco  Kxaminer.  Dec.  6, 
ld61] 

We  Can  Bust  Tott.  Ma.  K. — ^Wht  J3&  P/ 
NATO  Wonos 


(By  Bob  Consldine) 

SHAPE,  VnsAn.rjrB.  December  £. — OAcets 
and  men  of  15  Western  natiooB,  headq\iar- 
tered  liere  in  the  strongest  military  allianoe 
In  history,  expresses  astonishment  ovor  tbe 
shelter  debates  now  sweeping  the  United 
States,  thousands  of  miles  from  where  the 
Great  Bear  growls. 

"What  do  those  panicky  people  think  we're 
over  here  for?"  an  Amertean  tvA^nH  asked 
me  today,  in  the  courae  of  toting  up  the 
relative  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  NATO 
and  the  Communist  forces  It  faces  unceas- 
ingly. 

"We're  here  to  see  to  It  that  there  never 
•will  be  any  ■use  for  thoee  shelters  they're 
yapping  about.  There's  Just  no  question 
that  we  could  handle  anything  the  other 
side's  got.     No  question." 

Even  a  casual  look  around  the  head- 
quartere  of  Gen.  Latirls  Norstad,  USAP,  Su- 
preme Commander  of  the  colossal  confedera- 
tion, confirms  the  fact  that  tmlty,  dedication, 
and  determination  reside  here  to  a  marked 
degree. 

Tha  comparatively  wobbly  and  reluctant 
Warsaw  Pact  powers  look  out  each  day  upon 
a  shield  anchored  In  the  north  at  Oslo,  in 
the  center  at  Pontainbleau,  in  the  south  at 
Naples,  and  to  the  east  In  Malta  and  Turkey. 

It  is  in  tbe  process  ol  being  refitted  with 
new  tanks,  new  rifles,  and  oonslderable 
tactical  automatic  weapons.  It  has  atomie- 
tipped  miasllew  ranging  from  SOO-tnlle  xanpe 
Redstones  down  to  the  S-man  taaaooka-type 
Davy  crocket  flektpleoe.  Its  80  divisions 
have  much  OKX-e  firepower  than  all  tbe 
armies  of  World  War  n. 

Its  P-100%,  104*8.  and  1061s.  all  on  15- 
mlnute  alert,  can  carry  catastrophic  mega- 
ton bombs  over  the  Iron  Cortaln  at  super- 
sonic speeds.     Its  Plat-built  subsonic  fighter, 
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the  0-91.  can  use  roada  and  pasturea  aa  take- 
off and  landing  atrlpa  and  lay  down  shatter- 
ing aupport  of  ground  forcea.  It  U  coming 
up  aoon  with  vertical  takeoff  planea  which 
will  need  little  or  no  run  before  vaulting 
into  action. 

NAVAI.    FOWXK 

Its  eth  Fleet  can  atrlke  enormoua  blows 
from  Ita  sea.  the  Mediterranean.  Ten  years 
age.  the  security  of  Western  Europe  depended 
on  20  military  and  air  bases.  Today  there 
are  200.  It  was  hampered,  a  decade  ago.  by 
the  task  of  transshipping  oil  and  gasoline 
over  railroad  tracks  of  varying  gages.  To- 
day it  has  a  5.200-mile  network  of  pipelines 
reaching  from  Norway  to  Turkey,  2S  ports 
where  tankers  may  drop  lines  to  the  plp)e. 
250  pumping  stations 

In  that  10-year  period  its  telephone  cir- 
cuits have  jumped  from  40  to  1.800:  Us  tele- 
type circuits  from  25  to  1,150,  Its  facsimile 
transmission  hookups  from  none  to  40  It 
clicks  and  glows  with  15  multl-mllUon-dol- 
lar  IBM  "electric  brains.' 

TWO    LArfOUAGES 

SHAPE'S  Americans.  British.  Belgians.  Ca- 
nadians, Danes,  Prench.  Germans.  Greeks, 
Icelanders.  Italians,  Luxembourgers,  Nor- 
wegians. Hollanders,  Portuguese,  and  Turks 
speak  10  languages,  but  do  business  In  two 
required  tongues.  English  and  Prench  Every 
command  Is  Integrated  Nationals  of  each 
nation    serve,    and    are    served    under 

No  crusade  ever  had  a  more  simply  stated 
mission  In  life : 

1  To  prevent  war. 

2  To  defend  NATO  If  attacked. 

If  the  "shield"  is  hit  by  enemy  action,  u 
is  prepared  to  lash  back  fiercely  with  the 
hardware  and  men  It  has  In  hand,  and  then 
embrace  the  many  other  divisions  and  varie- 
ties of  arms  not  now  assigned  to  SHAPE 

West  Germany  Is  the  only  NATO  nation 
that  has  assigned  Its  entire  land  forces  to 
the  command  of  General  Norstad  It  has 
eight  crack  divisions  on  the  line  and  four 
more  ready  to  move  up  if  needed.  The 
United  States  Is  beefing  up  lU  five  divisions 
to  full  strength  and  buttressed  them  re- 
cently with  three  cavalry  regiments  Prance. 
with  so  many  men  mired  In  the  Algerian 
dispute,  is  not  up  to  Its  promised  four  divi- 
sions, but  President  de  Gaulle  has  Indicated 
It  soon  will  be.  The  contribution  of  the 
other  powers  Is  similarly  modest,  but  partic- 
ularly In  the  case  of  Britain  could  be  upped 
dramatically  If  needed. 

WOMK    TOCETHEK 

SHAPE  Is  no  Babel  It  trains  together, 
works  together,  lives  together,  thinks  to- 
gether Nor  Is  It  an  autonomous  force  It  Is 
tied  Into  the  general  picture  of  Western  and 
hemispheric  defense,  with  CENTO,  In  the 
Middle  East,  and  SEATO,  In  Asia.  If  war 
came,  the  targets  for  its  nuclear  weapons — ■ 
at  least  those  beyond  the  line  of  sights 
would  be  selected  and  assigned  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  be  issued  from  SAC  Head- 
quarters, Omaha. 

"I  cannot  speak  of  specific  targets  If  we 
are  attacked."  General  Norstad  said  as  he 
sat  trimly  In  a  leather  chair  offered  by  his 
bewhlskered  British  public  Information  of- 
ficer "But  I  can  say  that  our  targets  would 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  our  carrying  out 
the  defense  of  Europe." 

rULX    COORDINATION 

"There  Is  complete  coordination 
"As  for  how  quickly  we  could  react  If  hit 
well,  the  democracies  have  the  reputation  of 
being  slow  to  anger,  slow  to  react      But  we 
always  do  get  things  done,  don't  we?" 

There  Is  quiet  confidence  at  SHAPE,  at  an 
hour  when  Berlin  might  light  the  fuse  of 
a  mammoth  powder  keg  But  that  con- 
fidence Is  never  conducive  to  cockiness 
SHAPE'S  people  do  not  forget  the  measure- 
ments of  the  enemy. 
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A  briefing  officer  ran  through  those  meas- 
urements for  me,  turning  his  charts  and 
fencing  with  his  pointing  wand  as  he  spoke 

The  Soviet  Union,  as  of  today,  has  2.225,- 
000  men  In  the  Red  army.  135  full  dlvUlons 
and  20  cadres  of  divisions.  Seventy-four  of 
the  divisions  are  In  the  west.  Twenty-six 
are  concentrated  generally  opposite  the  mid- 
dle of  the  SHAPE  "shield  •■  These  are  the 
most  mobile  and  have  an  atomic  CHi)abllity 

SED    STBCNOTH 

The  Red  air  force,  purely  defensive  In 
World  War  II.  now  has  8.500  fighters  most  cf 
them  Jets  and  many  of  them  supersonic, 
2.500  medium  bombers  and  1:25  Intercon- 
tinental propjet  bombers  Its  naval  air  arm 
1.S  land  based,  for  there  are  no  carriers  In 
the  Soviet  N.ivy  The  Red  navy  also  has 
given  up  on  battleships,  cut  Its  World  War 
II  cruiser  strength  In  half-  to  15-  but  haa 
tripled  Its  destroyer  strength  to  190 

Its  biggest  gain.  SHAPE  feels,  is  In  sub- 
marines— from  few  or  none  In  World  War  II 
to  450  About  half  of  these  are  of  the  long- 
range  snorkel  typ^e  and  perhaps  able  to 
launch  some  form  of  air-breathing  or  bal- 
listic missile  The  Red  navy  has  no  Polaris- 
type  nuclear  submarine,  but  the  cliche  here 
Is  "In  30  years  they  have  come  from  the  b<u- 
tom  of  the  list  to  the  p<ilnt  of  having  the 
second  navy  in  the  world" 

TT.'RKI.SH    VIEW 

The  Turks,  who  could  turn  the  Black  Sea 
Into  a  Soviet  lake  and  b<jttle  up  an  ap- 
preciable portion  of  the  Red  navy  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  cliche  of  their  brothers-in- 
arms 

The  rundown  sounded  and  Itxjked  impres- 
sive to  this  reporter  But  not  quite  to  one 
of  'he  top  men  at  SHAPE 

"You  think  we  have  trouble  with  our  Dew 
Line  BMEWS  and  the  other  means  we  have 
of   building   a   radar   screen    around   US'""   he 

asked         Think   of    those   p«K)r    The 

U  2  showed  how  fundamentally  vulnerable 
that  great  land  mass  of  theirs  is 

RfSS    TRofBI  E-S 

"And  If  they  attacked  us  along  our  line, 
they  would  have  to  move  up  all  their  sup- 
plies across  the  sulelUte  countries,  depend  on 
those  peoples  for  roads,  transport,  communi- 
cation and  everything  else  that  goes  with 
fighting  any  kind  of  war  Those  countries 
Just  couldn't  support  such  an  attack  The 
sabotage  and  defections  would  be  tremen- 
dous 

"We  have  unity  in  NATO  They  have  a 
scrap  of  paper  called  the  Warsaw  Pact  " 

Allied  lines  reach  back  across  Western 
Europe,  the  British  Isles,  the  Polaris  and 
nuclear  fieet-giiarded  Atlantic  and  deep  into 
the  heart  of  North  America  It  Is  Incon- 
ceivable that  they  could  cut  or  erode  from 
within  for  want  of  a  sense  of  purpose 

SHAPE  tcxlay  stands  ready  Uj  fight  bark 
with  almost  every  weapon  In  the  arsenal  of 
the  free  world.  Including  such  sophisticated 
examples  of  rocketry  as  the  Honest  John, 
Corporal  Nike-A'ax.  Nike-Herrules  Mare 
Matador.  Hawk.  Sidewinder  Sergeant  and- 
soon-  the  Pershing 

They  come  under  the  heading  of     Shield  " 


Shield  forces  and  to  use  them  as  required 
In  defense  of  the  NATO  conununlty.  This 
determ.natlon  U  expressed  In  SHAPE'S 
motto 

Vigilance  Is  the  Price  of  Liberty. 
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We  Can   Bl-st  You,  Ma.  K  — Italt   Missile- 
men    TSAINKD    AND    RXAOT 

(By    Bob    Consldine) 

S<.ii'rHEKN  EfROPXAN  Task  Posce  Head- 
QrAXTCKs,  VxaoNA.  Italt,  December  6  - 
Italy's  substantial  contribution  to  the  nu- 
clear defense  of  the  West  has  not  been  prop- 
erly spelled  out,  and  for  two  reasons 

In  the  first  place,  there  Is  a  new  Italian 
fighting  man  In  the  world,  and  he  has  prof- 
ited from  the  excessive  boasts,  ranting 
claims  and  abysmal  end  of  Mussolini  and 
the  Pasclsu  of  another  generation.  He  is 
quieter,  more  composed,  possessed  of  arms 
Indescribably  more  powerful  than  those  of 
II  Duce.  and  he  U  alined  with  sober  and  In- 
dustrious NATO 

KEPT     SECXET 

In  the  second  place,  the  lUllan  Govern- 
ment feels  It  Is  best  not  to  permit  too  much 
publicity  to  appear  about  lu  nuclear 
strength  and  close  association  with  the  US 
Army  and  U  S  Air  Porce.  lUly's  Communist 
Party  of  1  700,000  U  the  largest  In  Biirope.  a 
perpetual  antl-Amerlcan  sounding  board 
and  In  the  event  of  war — a  serious  sabotage 
threat 

Several  US    congressional  groups.  Inspect- 
ing  Western   European   military  might   have 
been    surprised    lately    to    be    turned    down 
when    they   requested   permission  to  look   In 
on    wh.it   the    Italians   are   providing.     Their 
requesij,   have    been    bucked   all    the   way   up 
t-.  Ueri   Laurls  Norstad.  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander. Europe,  and  u>  the  highest  echelons 
of  the  Panfanl  government,  to  no  avail. 
This  ran  be  recorded  however 
Italy   has   two  well-tralnsd   Jupiter   IRBM 
squadrons     equipped      with     thermonuclear 
warheads      There  are  30  of  these,  1,720- mile- 
range  missiles  In  place  on  well-guarded  pads 
8«)uth  of   Naples      Their  targeu  behind   the 
Iron  Curtain  are  pinpointed.     In   the  event 
of  a  Soviet  attack  on  the  West.  lUly  could— 
and  would     launch  s  tremendous  retaliatory 
punch  In  15  minutes  or  leas. 

The  country  has  a  streamlined,  hard-hit- 
ting air  force  whose  fighters,  some  of  them 
supersonic  P  104'8.  would  Join  In  well-re- 
hearsed counterattacks  with  Amerlcan-sup- 
piled  tactical  A-bombs. 

The  lUiUan  Army  la  the  first  foreign  force 
trained  and  tested  with  the  Honest  John 
n>cket  by  US  Army  perstmnel. 


LONG  srmiKx 

Then  there  Is  Sword,"  the  briefing  officer 
concluded  That's  the  long-range  strike 
from  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  such 
a  degree  of  obliteration  that  It  makes  war 
unthinkable  " 

There    was    .something    else    he    wanted    to 
add 

We've  spoken  of  the  Shield  and  the 
Sword  '  he  said  turning  a  final  chart 
"Theres  a  third  viui  element  h^re  '  and  he 
pointed  to  the  page  that  spelled  it  out  In 
bold  print  it  read 

The  win  •  •  •  the  d»-terminatl..n  of 
NATO  peoples  Individually  and  collectively 
to  maintain   the  strength  of  the  Sword  and 


AT    CANAVERAL 

It  was  at  Cape  Canaveral.  Da  .  last  April 
when  luiy  8  first  Jupiter  team  fired  lu  first 
shot  down  the  Atlantic  range.  It  was  an 
unqualified  success  The  ao-man  team 
from  the  36ih  Aerobrlgade  Jupiter  Missile 
Group,  commanded  by  Brig  Gen.  Glullo 
Cesare  Oranzlanl.  Is  a  portion  of  the  Italian 
armed  forces  committed  U5  NATO 

It  had  undergone  exhaustive  training  st 
7230th  Technical  Training  Group  Head- 
quarters. USAPE.  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  and 
at  language  and  missile  training  at  Lack- 
land AFB  Tex  .  and  HuntsvUle,  Ala  The 
April  launch,  which  hit  the  target  area 
more  than  1.500  miles  downrange,  was  wit- 
nessed by  Maj  Oen  Mario  BucchI  Vice 
Chief  of  .staff  Italian  Air  Force  The  launch 
control  officer  of  this  test  -which  got  little 
attention  because  Comdr  Alan  Shepard  was 
about  to  be  launched  Into  suborbit  -was 
MaJ    Enrico  Dallarl 

BOTH     HOLD    KETS 

The  pact  that  links  the  United  SUtes 
and  Italy  In  the  operation  of  the  Jupiters 
Is    similar    to    that    Involved    in    the   Anglo- 


American  Thor  bases  In  Britain  and,  soon 
to  be,  the  Turkish -American  Jupiter  pro- 
gram. 

A  small  detachment  of  USAF  ofllcen  and 
men  ll\-e  on  the  Italian  missile  sites.  D.S. 
"authentication"  officers  hold  the  keys — 
literally  keys — which  would  send  the  Jxipl- 
ters  roaring  off  toward  their  targets  In 
the  event  of  war.  Italian  officers,  and  they 
alone,  hold  the  keys  that  enable  the  Jupi- 
ters to  be  prepared  for  the  takeoff.  Thus 
It  Is  a  joint  operaUon,  with  neither  side  In 
complete  control  of  the  weapon — and  both 
sides  subservient  to  a  series  of  checks  and 
balances  ranging  down  from  the  White 
House  through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
the  British  Prime  Minister,  NATO  and  the 
Ualun  Government. 

No  Jupiter  could  conceivably  be  shot  off 
by  a  trigger-happy  patriot.  But  they  would 
go  in  a  hurry,  if  ordered,  and  tear  out  the 
soft  underbelly  of  the  U^.a.R. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Eugene  F.  Cardwell,  one  of  the 
U.S.  Army's  foremoet  authorities  on  mla- 
Blles,  heMU  up  the  unique  8BTAF,  which 
was  bom  6  years  ago  In  ths  wake  of  our 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Atutria.  There 
are  12  lUllan  officers  at  his  headquarters 
here  in  this  gentle,  fabled  town  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  Eleven  of  them  saw  service 
against  AlUed  forces  In  World  War  II. 

FiMi  aajiTioirs 

"Tou  cant  And  better  relatloiuhlps  any- 
where In  the  military  than  right  here," 
General   Cardwell   told   us  emphatically. 

The  general  stood  up  and  walked  across 
the  room  to  a  map. 

rSEVKNT    BaZAKTHaOUCR 

"Zf  the  Bed  Army  came  across  Yugoslavia 
and  brokm  through  bsn,"  he  said.  poinUnc 
to  ciM  tnrder.  "NATO  would  be  cut  In  half. 
The  Uasa  that  extend  from  Norway  mrouoA 
to  Turkey  would  be  broksn.  If  SBTAP 
•gavw'  and  broke,  wll.  they  would  have  the 
riclMBt  pvt  of  Italy,  and  good  Cat  oountry 
In  which  to  press  forward. 

•We  are  here  to  sea  that  that  wont 
happen." 

Any  such  frontal  attack  would  be  met 
by  two  of  the  most  dependable  weapons 
in  the  West's  arasnal  of  mlssUM  capable  oC 
carrylnff  nuclear  warheads — the  Hoocat 
John  and  tbe  Oorporal. 

The  Honest  John,  an  unculded  but  i«- 
markabiy  aocorate  rocket  with  range*  up 
to  ae  aiUea.  was  turned  over  to  Italian 
farces  in  IMO.  The  mlssils  brigade,  oom- 
mandsd  by  Brig.  Gen.  Giovanni  de  Oen- 
naro.  has  two  crack  American- trained  bat- 
tallona.  and  itself  is  tralninc  •  third. 

09T%mnl  de  Oennaro'a  deputy.  Col.  Vin- 
cenao  LeoneUl.  is  another  Italian  oAoer 
greatly  trusted  and  respected  by  American 
forces. 

L«an.  tough  Col.  Arthur  J.  Read,  com- 
mander of  SETAF'a  lit  VS.  Army  Missile 
Command,  showed  me  the  hardware  with 
which  he  would  deal  in  the  event  of  war. 

The  Corporal  Is  a  most  formidable  artillery 
weapon.  It  Is  45  feet  long  and  lU  rocket 
motor,  bvirning  red  fumtog  nitric  acid  ani- 
line, can  propel  it  75  miles  at  speeds  up  to 
2  000  miles  per  hour. 


pier,  shuts  OB  the  Corporal's  motor  at  the 
preclee  second,  and  the  whole  four -story  tall 
weapon  plimgea  on  lu  bull's-eye. 

BETAF.  in  short,  la  a  prime  example  of  the 
coordination  of  the  free  world  in  Ita  mili- 
tant stand  against  any  Communist  aggres- 
sion. It  Is  probable  that  some  of  Ita  men 
once  faced  each  other  In  battle.  Today, 
brothera  in  arms,  they  stand  ready  to  fight 
an  enemy  who  would  enslave  both. 


IFrom  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  I>ec.  8, 
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We  Can  Buby  Yod,   Mh,  K.— Polaris   Subs; 

MiCHTT    DETEaaXNT 

(By  Bob  Consldine) 

Groton,  Conn.,  December  7. — It  is  a  fact 
that  nothing  has  given  the  aggressively 
minded  milltarlsta  and  theorists  around 
Khruahchev  more  pause  than  the  incredibly 
BwLft  development  of  the  PolarU-mlasile 
nuclear  submarine. 

Five  of  these  awe-provoking  vessels  are 
now  on  station.  A  sixth  is  ready  to  go  out 
any  day.  Two  dozen  more  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  buUt.  In  a  remarkably  short 
time,  as  time  is  measured  in  weapon  sys- 
tems, there  will  be  45  or  50. 

Each  Polaris  submarine  carries  16  solid 
fuel  missiles  In  2  rows  of  8,  standing 
in  what  the  crews  refer  to  as  "Sherwood 
Forest."  Each  submarine  packs  nxkre  de- 
structive vehemence  than  descended  from  all 
the  skies  of  World  War  U.  Each  has  two 
crews,  labeled  "blii«"  and  "gold."  "Blue"  or 
"gold"  takes  the  fantastic  weapon  down  be- 
low tJbe  siutacs  as  It  leaves  ita  American  port 
And  does  not  come  up  until  it  nears  that 
•ame  pert  2  months  later,  at  which  time  the 
alternative  crew  takes  over  and  goes  back 
under  theses. 

Aifs  BTSx,  aii'iia 

From  that  submerged  position,  and  for- 
ever underway,  a  Polaris  could  now  hxirl 
tremendous  retaliatory  might  against  Soviet 
or  any  other  Iron  Curtain  targets  1,300 
nautical  (1,380  statute)  miles  away. 

The  second  feneration  of  Polaris  subs,  be- 
ginning with  the  Ethan  Allen,  Is  equipped 
to  handle  the  3-foot  longer  Polaris  A-2. 
whose  range  is  1.500  nautical  mUea,  1,725 
statute  miles.  The  following  (and  now 
building)  La/»jfette  class,  7,000-ton,  425-foot 
dreadnaughta  of  the  deep,  five  times  aa  big 
and  Infinitely  more  powerful  than  the  best 
submarines  of  World  War  II,  will  carry  the 
Polaris  A-3,  with  a  range  of  2.500  nautical 
and  nearly  3,000  sUtute  miles. 

"When  we  get  out  to  that  one  theyTl  have 
to  search  the  whole  ocean,  looking  for  va." 
Rear  Adm.  Lawrence  R.  Daspit,  Deputy  Com- 
mander. Submarine  Force.  AtlanUc  Fleet, 
told  thlB  reporter  today,  after  a  totir  of  the 
almost-ready  Polaris  aub  named  for  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  who  would  have  marveled. 
DMTKumn  acx 


coacrLKA-nED  caaa 

Then  he  explained  and  showed  us  the  gear 
that  would  guide  the  Corporal  to  lU  tacUcal 
target — perhaps  a  concentration  of  Red  army 
tanks  coming  through  an  aljrfne  pass,  or  a 
key  brMge.  enemy  field  headquarters,  etc. 
It  Is  dHlcste  gear — radar,  electronic  com- 
puters, and  the  like— but  mobile  us  a  good 
halfback  and  built  to  stand  the  Jars  and 
Jolta  of  croaa-country  travel. 

The  mlasAle.  capable  of  carrying  a  thermo- 
nuclear warhead,  is  completely  controlled 
from  the  ground.  After  launch,  radar  tracks 
It  continuously,  measuring  lu  ranfe,  arc,  and 
cleratlon  errora.  Camputera  match  the  er- 
ors  with  preset  standarda.  and  correct  them 
Instantly.     A  radio  beam,   called    the  dop- 


On  many  a  wall  in  oOloes  and  headqiuu-- 
ters  of  U.8.  military  leaders  hangs  a  chilling 
photograph  of  the  Deterrent  Age.  It  la  a 
seascape,  an  endleas  expanae  of  water  ex- 
tending to  the  borlxoca.  There  is  not  an 
tslet.  not  a  tree,  not  a  rock  nor  reef.  Sim- 
ply water,  as  deaoUtc  as  that  beheld  by  the 
Ancient  Mariner. 

There  Is  a  caption  uiKler  the  photograph. 
It  reads:  "Polaris  Station". 

"This  you  may  say  with  confidence,"  re- 
marked Senator  Clinton  P.  AnderEon,  chair- 
man. Joint  Congresaional  Atomic  Committee, 
in  summing  up  the  Navy's  auper-weapons, 
•nhe  nuclear-propelled  ballistic  mlasUe  sub- 
marine marks  the  closest  approach  now  fore- 
seeable to  an  ultimate  deterrent." 

It  Is  not  probable  but  theoretically  pos- 
sible that  the  Soviet  Union's  ICBM's,  IRBM's, 
manned  bombers  and  saboteurs — working  In 
terrible  concert — oould  destroy  the  Weafs 
power  to  retaliate  from  land  bases.  The 
Kremlin  does  not  need  a  very  aatute  espion- 
age  netwodc   *o  learn   where   missile  sites, 
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airfields  and  control  points  are  located.  One 
cannot  hide  or  camonflage  a  Vandenberg 
Air  Force  Base.  Russian  commercial  planea 
flying  regtUar  runa  to  London  have  thor- 
oughly photographed  the  RAF  Bomber  Com- 
mand airdromes  and  Thor  sites  over  which 
they  pass. 

APPALLING     EETALIATION 

But  even  under  circumstances  as  wildly 
Improbable  as  suggested  above,  there  would 
stUl  be  appalling  reUliation  frcun  beneath 
the  seas. 

"The  Navy  does  not  say  an  enemy  could 
not  track  and  destroy  a  Polaris  submarine." 
Admiral  Da.splt  remarked  evenly.  "But  it  is 
simply  beyond  comprehension  that  he  oould 
find  enough  of  lis." 

"Take  a  look  at  this  globe."  he  added, 
moving  across  his  office  and  indicating  with 
a  gesture  the  predominance  of  the  seas 
which  cover  three-quarters  of  the  planet. 
■  It  makes  retaliation  inevitable." 

A  Polaris  can  circumnavigate  the  ctobe 
without  refueling,  without  surfacing,  with- 
out need  of  fresh  provlsloos  for  Its  crew  at 
90  highly  skilled  men  and  12  oOoers.  It  cms 
transport  Ita  fearsome  and  incredibly  ac- 
curate missiles  and  nuclear  warheads  be- 
neath the  Polar  icefields  and  strike  northern 
U.S.S.R.  targets  from  thoae  frozen  wastes. 
It  can  knock  out  YUuUroetalc  and  neighbor- 
ing targets  from  more  than  a  tiwunMn^  milea 
out  In  the  Pacific,  annihilate  Leningrad  and 
Mosoov  from  beneath  the  mists  of  a  Ncw- 
weg:Jan  fjord,  clobber  Sverdlovsk  from  the 
Black  Sea. 

SPaCX    TO    MOTK 

It  has  140  million  square  miles  of  oceans, 
seas,  and  gulfs  In  which  to  maneuver,  SM 
million  cubic  miles  of  water  In  which  to 
hide. 

"We'd  be  terrified  If  ttoey  had  the  Polaris 
and  we  dldnt,"  a  man  from  General  Dy- 
namics muttered! 

The  creation  of  the  Navy's  Fleet  Ballistic 
Missile  Weapon  System  can  be  ranked  tn 
naval  history  with  the  translUons  from  aall 
to  steam,  wood  to  Iron,  coal  and  oil  to  fis- 
sioning atoms.  At  a  time  when  the  naval 
arm's  ability  to  assist  In  or  survlTe  an  atomic 
war  was  being  questioned,  an  extraordinary 
team  of  American  naval  and  civilian  experts 
devised  a  deterrent  of  startling  imagination 
and  breathtalcing  technology. 

BUSUiT   HAHO 

Many  hands  shaped  the  Polaris  missile  sys- 
tem, but  the  stirest  of  these,  it  la  agreed, 
were  those  of  tough-minded,  dedicated  Rear 
Adm.  (now  'Vice  Adm.)  W.  F.  "Red"  Ra- 
born  (much  as  the  nuclear  sub  Itself  was 
forced  from  stubborn  determination  of  Adm. 
H.  O.  Rlckover). 

Raborn  was  handed  an  almost  preposter- 
ous Job  late  in  1955.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense wished  to  graft  the  Army's  land-locked, 
1,500-mile  range  Jupiter  missile  on  to  the 
Navy,  preferably  its  submarine  arm.  The 
Jupiter  stands  as  tall  as  a  six-story  building 
and  requires  50  tons  of  kerosene  and  highly 
volatile  liquid  oxygen.  It  was  soon  appar- 
ent that  a  18-Jupiter  submarine  would  have 
to  be  about  the  size  of  a  battleship  and  could 
easily  be  turned  into  an  inferno. 

At  that  point  of  frustration  and  impend- 
ing abandonment,  an  astonishing  sequence 
of  scientific  breakthroughs  began  to  unfold. 
In  January  1967,  Lockheed  Aircraft's  mU- 
slle  division  laid  before  Raborn  its  plans  and 
hopes  to  develop  a  small  solid  fuel  (and  thiss 
easily  stored)  mlaslle  capable  of  delivering  a 
warhead  to  targets  1,200  nautical  miles  away. 
Dr.  Edward  Teller,  "fathier  of  the  H-bomb." 
was  able  to  report  to  Raborn  that  the  best 
brains  of  the  Atomic  Eneigy  Commission  felt 
that  the  sire  and  weight  of  even  a  thermo- 
nuclear weapon  soon  oould  be  drastically  cot 
without  serious  Impairment  of  Its  deatruc- 
tlve  yield. 

Dr.  C.  Stark  Draper  and  his  anoclates  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  at  l^eluiology 
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almost  simultaneously  produced  a  compact 
and  miraculously  efflclect  guidance  system. 
a  complex  of  extremely  precise  gyroscopes 
and  accelerometers  containing  Its  own  elec- 
tronic computer. 

AEBOjrr  ruxL 

Aerojet-General  Corp  .  of  Sacramento 
Calif  ,  came  up  with  an  enriched  soiiU  fuel 
which  made  It  possible  to  reduce  the  weight 
of  the  Polaris  missile  to  15  tons  dis  com- 
pared to  the  Jupiter's  55 

In  time  eight  major  contrtictors  and  more 
than  6.000  subcontractors  spread  from  coast 
to  coast  were  to  take  part  In  fitting  together 
the  fabled  Jigsaw  of  the  system  Parts  were 
built  to  fit  Into  machinery  not  yet  designed 
Contractors,  knowing  that  every  Inch  would 
count  In  the  submarine- to- be  ofen  re- 
quested space  for  their  special  gear  before 
work  began  on  the  gear  itself 

SAVED  TEAM 

The  Kectrlc  Boat  Division  of  General 
Dynamics,  given  the  contract  to  build  the 
first  missile  sub  from  the  keel  up  saved  a 
year  by  cutting  In  two  a  partly  finished 
nuclear  submarine  of  the  Skipjack  class  and 
Inserting  the  130-foot  3-deck  missile  section 
She    was    renamed    the   Gtorge    Washington 

The  missile  cut  Its  teeth  at  Cape  Canaveral. 
Fla  .  and  San  Clemente.  50  miles  off  the  coast 
of  California. 

The  bugs  were  difficult  to  eradicate.  Prob- 
lems multiplied  because  this  missile  would  be 
called  upon  to  perform  Jobs  never  asked 
of  any  other.  It  must  separate  smoothly 
from  the  submerged  submarine,  have  hydro- 
dynamic  stability  In  order  to  rise  straight  and 
true  to  the  surface,  and  stand  the  pressures 
of  the  sea  on  the  way  up  through  the 
depths  It  must  be  strong  enough  to  hold 
Itaelf  together  under  the  tremendous  kick  of 
air  pressure,  but  light  enough  to  enable 
that  kick  to  send  It  100  feet  above  the  sur- 
face. Its  first  stage  must  fire  at  that  precise 
split  second,  to  keep  It  from  falling  back  on 
the  vessel  It  Just  departed. 

Once  In  the  air  It  must  survive  the  Jolting 
"G  "  strains  of  bullet-speed  acceleration. 
fight  Its  way  aloft,  orient  Itself  to  Its  posi- 
tion In  the  world  and  head  for  the  target. 

TWO  STAGES 

In  apace.  Its  first  stage  must  separate  when 
exhausted  and  its  second  stage  must  fire  Im- 
mediately. The  second  stage's  power  must 
be  shut  down  at  the  right  mlnlsecond.  while 
traTellng  at  15.000  miles  per  hour,  and  the 
warhead  must  then  separate  itself  and. 
In  time,  weather  Its  brazen  descent  through 
the  atmosphere  over   the   target 

All  these  titanic  tasks,  assignments,  un- 
resolved problems  and  hopes  converged  at 
1  39  pm.  edt.  July  20.  1960.  when  the 
match  was  lit  "  Inside  the  GecTge  Wa-thxng- 
ton,  proceeding  underwater  off  Cape 
Canaveral 

The  men  aboard,  tense  and  drawn,  felt 
the  380  feet  long.  5.900  ton  whale  shudder 
as  the  30.000  pound  Polaris  burst  through 
the  pressurized  plastic  shield  which  kept  the 
ocean  out  of  Its  well  after  Its  heavy  s'eel 
"manhole"  had  been  automatically  lifted 
out  of  the  way 

WITNESSES      CHKER 

On  the  surface,  aboard  the  USS  Obteria- 
txon  Island.  600  witnesses  gasped  and  then 
cheered  as  the  bottle-shaped  black  and  white 
Polaris  popped  out  of  the  churning  sea  like 
a  huge  cork  erupting  from  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne. At  100  feet.  Its  dripping  first  stage 
Ignited  with  a  fierce  bellow  and  scalding 
light.  The  dummy  warhead  spun  more  than 
1  000  miles  down  the  Atlantic  Testing  R<inge 
and  plunged  Into  the  target  area 

A  message  was  flashed  to  President  El.sen- 
hower  from  Raborn      It  read 

Polaris,    from   out   of   the   deep    to   target 
Perfect   ' 

Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  who  had  risked  his  reputatio-i  m 


naval  annals  by  giving  Raborn  an  open 
checkbook,  could  say  with  Justification  tin 
that  momentous  day 

•  As  PolarU-carrymg  submarines  take  their 
unknown  stations  throughout  the  world,  the 
knowledge  by  free  peoples  of  the  world  and 
those  deslrlr.g  freedom  that  a  Po'.iris  sub- 
marine might  be  in  llie  cleprh.s  of  mterna- 
tion.il  (K-eana.  will  give  them  additional  de- 
termination   to   gxi.ird    their    freed^in 

Capt  Let>nard  Erb,  skipper  of  the  blue' 
crew  of  the  Abrahayyi  Lincoln  Joined  us  Ju»t 
before  we  left  the  y.wd 

I  a-slced  him  how  close  he  had  ea.-ed  hl.s 
sMipendoM.s  ^ubmarlne  to  Russian   r.irgf's 

C.lp^t:n  Erb  seemed  surpri.sed 
T'.     w:'!i:;;      \  2tX)     miles      of     ci'U.'--  \.r 

s  lid 

We     C.*n     Burt     You     Ma     K      ET».*rT.Nit.s>, 

TO     TlT^N     Ml-SiiLE     Lai. NIK  IN  I,      .Awu-m  mi 

Sight    an   Inhrno  or   Fi^me 
(  By   Bob  Considlne  i 

VvNDENBtRi.  .^iR  FoRcE  BA.sr  Decemt.)er  8 
The  control  center,  built  like  a  brick  smoke- 
house, was  crowded  when  Brig  den  Roger 
Crow,  deputy  commander  of  the  1st  Stratf^lc 
Aerospace  Division  of  the  Strategic  Air  C<>n»- 
mand.  led  me  In  and  fxolnled  to  a  .seat  in 
front  of  one  of   the   tiewildering  consoles 

Crowded  and  tense 

.\cro(M  the  rf)om.  high  on  the  wall  h\ing 
two  TV  sets  whose  screens  showed  nothing 
more  ench.-intlng  than  a  view  of  the  bleak 
California  wasteland  which  once  had  been 
Camp    Cooke.    Infantry    training    center 

The  rrx>m  was  alive  with  the  compelling 
cadence  of  a  countdown  Men  hunched  over 
their  consoles  and  desks,  chanting  off  the 
minutes  and  the  readings  of  their  dials  and 
buttons 

C'ol  Joseph  J  Cody  a  sandyhalred  Texan 
with  .\  lean  Jaw.  worked  In  the  center  of 
what  sounded  to  the  rep«-)rter  like  a  sound 
track  from  the  Tower  of  Babel  This  was  to 
be  his  bird  ■  all  10  stories  of  It  all  1  10  U.ris 
alt  :<80,0OO  pt.unds  of  thrust  and  all  those 
mllli'MS   it  c<8t  to  build 

SICNinrANT    PnfJNES 

A  major  crouched  over  a  panel  whose 
phones  perhaps  might  be  In  time  of  war 
the  most  lmp<jrtant  telephones  In  the  free 
world  Their  lines  led  to  the  underground 
command  headqiuirters  of  SAC  OfTutt  Air 
Force  Ba-se  Orn.iha  and  to  the  Pentiigon  and 
the   Joint  Chiefs   of   StafI 

Five  shrill  beeps  now  burst  from  the 
room's   loud-speakers 

That  s  SAC,  simulating  the  Go  to  War' 
signal."  General  Crow  said.  In  a  room  that 
now  buzzed  with  new  Intent  Watch  the 
screens  ' 

A  miracle  of  technology  began  to  unfold 
before  our  eyes 

Two  400-ti)n  steel  and  reinforced  concrete 
cl  «irs  like  niodernlstic  doors  on  an  old- 
lashioned  cyclone  cellar  llfte<l  them.seUes 
from  the  deserted  land 

And  up  from  a  silo,  dug  165  feet  into  the 
earth,  appeared  a  glittering  Titan  I  a  simu- 
latetl  multlmegaton  bomb  forming  Us  war- 
head It  rose  on  its  elevator  and  launch  pad 
until  It  st,Kxi  revealed  In  all  Its  impressive 
length  and  bulk  The  sun  at  noon  glinted 
otT  itJ4  ice-cake<l  sides  as  tons  of  liquid  oxy- 
gen colder  than  minus  MX)  Fahrenheit 
seethed  m  its  tanks 

■  It  won't  be  long  now  '  the  geiier.il  s.iid 
■  Let's  go   outside   and    watch    If 

CRITK  At.      MOMENTS 

111  less  time  than  It  would  take  N  S 
Khruslichev  to  remove  his  shoe,  the  uinhiUcal 
Cords  bek!an  dropping  from  the  towering 
intercontinental  missile  A  great  silence  fell 
upon  the  little  group  of  observers  officers 
and  their  wives,  engineers  from  the  Martin 
Co  ,  who  built  It,  and  myself,  by  chanct  the 
only  rep<irter  present 

The  countdown.  In  what  seemed  the  voice 
of     (r<xl      reached     its     breathtaking       /fro  ' 


and  an  Inferno  of  flame  belched  from  the 
bottom  of  the  monster,  sending  a  great  ex- 
panding plume  of  Are.  gases,  and  seared  soil 
skimming  across   the  forlorn  land. 

The  Titan  rose  as  If  reluctant  to  leave  the 
earth  which  had  harb<ired  It  so  long  It  lit- 
er.illy  ini  bed  it.s  way  upward,  and  now  the 
observers  could   s[)euk   a^aln. 

'Go     g"    go   '    they    Iniplored. 

It  went 

ROARS      ALOFT 

It  went  il.jft  with  a  roar  that  caused  the 
ground  to  dance  in  a  miniature  earth- 
quake the  white-hot  eyes  of  its  twin  ex- 
haust.s  too  bright  for  the  human  eye  to 
endure 

.separition   In   5   seconds  from,  ah.   now," 
!  he  kT  -neral  nuittered 

rills  WHS  the  missile's  and  the  operation's 
ni*  nient  of  truth  The  hufe  Titan  Itself 
was  hardlv  a  plnjKilnt  In  the  blue  dome 
ibove  us  by  now.  but  behind  it  flowed  a 
great  white  telltale  vajxir  trail 

Suddenly,  that  Uall  was  snipped  as  If  by 
a  gigantic  unseen  scissors.  Another  deep 
silence  hovered  over  the  obaervers.  and  then 
they    let    k^jhe    a    triumphant    shout. 

SECOND    TaAIL 

A  second  \ap.  r  trail  had  appeared  farther 
along  111  the  trajectory  of  the  Titan  The 
second  stage  the  payoff  stage,  had  Ignited 
on  Mhedule  The  Titan  and  its  warhead 
were  en  route  to  the  target  area  off  Enlwetok. 
more  than  6  000  mllea  away,  and  at  15.000 
miles  an  h(  ur 

What  the  395th  Missile  Squadron  launch 
Tenm  had  [)roved  In  and  around  the  Titans 
Hiio  that  day  was  that  the  United  States 
cAii  prepare  and  launch  one  of  these  in- 
credible objects  as  a  retaliatory  stroke, 
within  an  astonishingly  short  time  The 
precise  number  of  mlnutea  and  seconds  is 
clasfltfled  material,  but  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  — 
If  the  cold  war  ever  heated  up  to  the  boiling 
point  such  misallea  could  be  well  on  their 
way  to  planned  Soviet  targeta  while  Soviet 
U'HM  !>  were  still  In  space. 

The  earth  far  beneath  Vandenberg's  Titan 
Kites  Is  veined  with  a  blaarre  network  of 
tunnels,  piping  and  wiring  Great  under- 
ground pumping  itatlons  force  liquid  oxygen 
Into  the  mls-slles  at  tremendous  pressure 
Kerosene  pl()ellnes  run  for  miles  to  appointed 
bungs  In  the  hides  of  the  mlaalles.  Enor- 
mous blast  d(X)rs  are  spaced  here  and  there 
In   the  tunnels,   for   personnel  aafety 

Nothing  has  been  overlooked  that  would 
stand  In  the  way  of  fast  reaction,  if  the 
free  world  is  attacked  If  the  vast  doori  of 
a  silo  were  ripped  oS  by  a  Soviet  warhead. 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  complex 
of  steel  Mprlngs  In  the  world  would  cradle  and 
cushion  the  shock  below,  and  the  Titan  I 
could  «>tlli  rise  In  terrible  retribution 

rr  S    OBSOLESCENT 

Astonishingly,  what  with  the  state  of 
the  art  moving  as  swiftly  as  It  dtjes.  the  test 
I  wit.'ies.-^ed  was  the  test  of  an  already  ob- 
siilescent  weajxjn  Titan  I.  now  operational 
In  Its  sUo-lift  configuration,  is  an  awesome 
but  Interim  weapon  But.  until  it  can 
be  phased  cut  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  build  Titan  I's  and  provide  hard- 
ened silos  for  them 

We  were  taken  down  Into  an  empty  silo 
that  awaits  the  impending  development  of 
Titan  II  The  new  ICBM  will  be  even  larger 
than  Titan  I.  have  a  more  streamlined  con- 
fl>;urailon  and  a  newly  developed  self -con- 
tained all-lnertial  guidance  system  which 
cannot   be  Jammed  by  any  known  method 

Its  prune  advantage  Is  that  it  will  be 
I'leled  with  new  and  storable  liquids,  and 
thu.s  (;i.sj)^:i.sc  with  the  tlme-eatlng  Infus- 
ions of  highly  volatile  and  qulckly-evapornt- 
mg  iKjuid  oxygen 

Thus.  Tit. in  II  will  be  as  ready  to  fire  as  a 
cocked  pistol  It  win  be  fired  from  the 
bottom  ot  Its  silo,  once  the  heavy  overhead 
protective  cover,  an  Improvement  on  silo 
doors.  Is  rolled  back  on  Its  railroad  wheels. 
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Tbe  minutes  saved,  at  a  cost  of  oountleaa 
millions,  could  mean  the  difference  In  tbe 
Western  World's  way  of  life. 

If  war  rained  down  on  the  West  this  min- 
ute, and  It  did  not  cripple  our  ballistic  ooun- 
terpuncb.  the  Air  Force  could  glTe  a 
coloesal  account  of  Itself,  using  "obsolescent" 
missiles  alone. 

KcaoT  TO  oo 

In  place,  and  ready  to  be  fueled  and 
launched,  are  6  Atlas  ICBM  squadrons.  46 
H-bomb  mUsUes  In  all. 

The  solid-fuel  Minuteman,  the  "third  gen- 
eration" of  ICBM.  Is  years  ahead  of  sched- 
uled Integration  Into  the  Nation's  oounter- 
wallop  arsenal  The  first  IClnuteman  wing — 
150  of  these  small  but  mighty  and  Infinitely 
less  complicated  ICBM's — has  been  assigned 
to  Ifahlstrom  AFB.  Oreat  Palls.  Mont. 

Ck>nstructlon  Is  under  way  for  000  addi- 
tional Mlnutemen. 

All  of  the  above  Information  has  been 
made  public  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
It  must  give  the  Soviet  High  Conunand  much 
thoughtful  pMuse — particularly  when  Soviet 
military  leaders  reallte.  as  they  unquestion- 
ably do.  that  thU  Incredible  ballUtlc  mlssUe 
might  would  constitute  considerably  less 
than  26  percent  of  our  manned-bomber 
havoc. 


(From  the  San  Francisco  Kzamlner,  Dec.  11, 
1M2) 

Wb  Can  Bust  Tou,  Ma.  K. — SAC  Command 
Cavxsn  Holds  Fatx  or  Foa 

( By  Bob  Consldlne ) 

Stbathiic  Aib  Command  Hsaoquabtbui, 
OrruTT  An  Foaci  Bass.  Omaha,  Km. — It  is 
a  pity  security  regulations  prohibit  Oen. 
Thomas  8  Power,  reallstlc-mlnded  com- 
mander In  chief  of  SAC.  from  Inviting  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  to  visit  the  sights  and  wonders 
of  this  overwhelmingly  mighty  deterrent 
force. 

The  Russian  dictator,  overlord  of  all  Com- 
munlst  aggression,  could  only  be  stunned 
and  stupefied  by  what  he  would  be  shown. 
If  such  a  trip  were  possible. 

As  he  drove  up  to  the  main  entrance  of 
this  busy  command,  he  would  have  gawked 
at  the  towering  Atlas  missile  that  stands 
symbolic  guard  over  the  premises. 

It  Is  a  replica  of  those  Intercontlnsntal 
missiles  capable  of  annihilating  great  areas 
of  the  U.SJBJI.  from  their  deep  silos  on  this 
continent. 

Oeneral  Power,  the  free  world's  most  appro- 
prtat^y  named  military  figure,  awaited  1M 
In  an  oOee  dsoorated  with  a  world  map  cov- 
ering one  entire  wall,  models  of  the  missiles 
which  play  an  Increasingly  Important  role 
In  SAC'S  breathtaking  retaliatory  plans,  and 
a  framed  color  photo  of  a  nuclear  bomb  im- 
mediately after  fiery  detonation. 

The  general  has  a  pair  of  steel-blue  eyes 
that  can  look  through  walls.  He  had  just 
briefed  and  conferred  with  a  number  of  SAC 
combat  crews,  ai^d  clearly  he  liked  what  he 
had  seen. 

"These  crews  are  men  this  country  can 
be  proud  of."  he  said  in  his  poalUve  way. 
"They're  dedicated  men,  axul  I  strees  the 
word  'men.'    We  don't  have  bo3rs  any  more. 

'Boys  Just  can't  stand  the  74-hotu  work- 
week the  crews  have  been  putting  In,  since 
we  went  on  60  percent  alert  status.  That's 
a  damned  hard  duty  wsek." 

The  SAC  moves  with  the  times.  As  the 
Soviet  threat  grows  and  problenu  are  created, 
SAC  meets  theee  challenges  with  new  con- 
cepts, weapons,  and  tactics.  Here  are  some 
of  the  more  striking  changes  In  the  past 
few  years  of  the  cold  war. 

Oeneral  Power  heads  up  the  Joint  Stra- 
tegic Target  Planning  Staff.  It  has  pin- 
pointed every  major  and  minor  target  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  sutsIUtea.  and  Red  China. 
The  100-man  staff,  working  from  the  most 
sensitive  intelligence  reports,  and  perhaps 
U  2   photographs,   apportions  responslblUty 


for  retaliatory  bombing  among  tbe  XJB.  serv- 
ices and  NATO  alUes. 

8AC  headquarters,  once  tbe  sanctuary  of 
Air  Force  types  alone,  now  bristles  with  Navy, 
Army,  Marine  Corps,  and  RAF  oAcers — the 
first  such  Integrated  force  in  the  history  of 
war. 

For  tbe  past  year  SAC  has  maintained 
airborne  command  posts.  Jet  tankers  out- 
fitted to  serve  as  headquarters  If  an  enemy 
H-bomb  knocked  out  the  rugged,  deeply  dug 
regular  headquarters  here  and  Its  alternates 
elsewhere. 

The  Jets  are  filled  with  communication 
marvels  that  could  direct  even  the  most 
colossal  of  wars  from  on  high. 

New  training  techniques  have  made  vir- 
tually every  mission  a  potential  retaliation 
thrust.  Efllclehcy  of  crews  has  Jumped  400 
percent. 

8AC  now  has  twice  as  many  combat -ready 
crews  as  It  had  6  years  ago,  though  it  has 
had  to  bring  them  to  that  readiness  In  re- 
cent months  with  half  as  many  bombers 
as  It  then  bad.  tbe  other  half  remaining  on 
ground  alert — cocked,  and  ready  to  go. 

SAC  no  longer  bases  squadrons  of  bombers 
overseas.  Its  new  reflex  program  has  stream- 
lined and  strengthened  the  advance  base 
poeture. 

Rotational  B-74'8  fly  into  an  oversea  base 
from  a  stateside  base,  ready  to  fight  on 
arrival,  and  for  the  next  2  weeks  are  on 
constant  alert  with  bombs  aboard. 

Oround  crews  live  In  trailers  a  few  yards 
from  their  Ixxnber. 

Flying  crews  do  not  leave  the  base,  sleep 
with  their  fiylng  gear  on  a  chair  next  to  the 
bed.  eat  together  at  tables  located  nearest  to 
the  i\oor  of  the  ofllcers'  mess,  can  be  sum- 
moned instantly  to  war  from  any  p>olnt  on 
the  post.  Including  the  chapel. 

As  the  solid  fuel  Minuteman  ICBM  moves 
Into  SAC'S  Inventory,  It  brings  with  it  revo- 
lutionary changes.  A  handful  of  men,  per- 
haps only  two  or  three,  will  be  able  to  care 
for  each  ol  these  sUoed  thermonuclear- 
tipped  missiles.     And  fire  them  In  32  seconds. 

In  Its  relentless  war  on  minutes  and  sec- 
onds, SAC  has  refined  the  dispersion  and 
takeoff  procedures  of  its  bomber  force  to  a 
degree  beyond  the  comprehension  of  even 
outstanding  airmen  of  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Operation  MTTO  (Minimum  Interval 
Takeoff)  hurls  bombers  into  the  air  with  the 
density  of  a  bird  flock  taking  wing. 

If  Mr.  K.  were  persona  grata  around  the 
premises  today,  he  would  have  been  taken  In- 
to the  heavily  guarded  underground  com- 
mand post  In  which  the  defense  of  Western 
civilisation  would  be  directed. 

It  la  an  experience  that  leaves  a  deep  Im- 
pression. 

The  ramp  that  leads  to  It  appears  cut 
through  the  core  of  a  vast  subterranean 
block  of  granite.  PerlodlcaUy,  there  are  blast 
doors,  as  If  In  a  mine. 

Stacked  along  one  wall  are  rows  of  rations. 
The  underground  command  poet  has  Its  own 
powerplant,  own  wells,  and — In  effect — 
hangs  suspended  below  the  earth,  to  cxishlon 
any  nuclear  blow. 

In  tbe  hlgb-celllnged  map  and  chartroom 
closed -circuit  color  TV  cameras  cruised  about 
the  floor,  their  lenses  trained  on  the  ever- 
changing  Information  sent  to  the  charts. 
Two  elevations  of  observation  tables  faced 
tbe  map  wall. 

In  the  event  of  war,  Oeneral  Power  would 
direct  his  lndescrlba*7le  forces  from  one  of 
those  posts. 

Lt.  Col.  Wesley  O.  Kllle  took  us  In  tow, 
now.  and  moved  to  a  complex  of  consoles  to 
demonstrate  advances  that  make  SAC  xbore 
powerful  than  ever. 

He  picked  up  a  phone,  touched  a  button, 
and  said  "Dropklck  to  LotAlng  Olass.  Re- 
port, over." 

There  was  a  second  or  two  of  static  In  the 
loudspeakers  overhead. 


Then,  loud  and  clear,  'booking  Glass  to 
Dropklck.  We  are  at  88,000  proceeding  north 
about  90  miles  from  Offutt."  Looking  Olass 
was  the  alrb(»iie  command  post  then  on 
duty. 

Colonel  KUle  walked  a  few  steps  to  the 
phone  that  Mr.  K.  has  heard  so  much  about 
and  never  seen.  It  Is  the  famoxu  "Red  Tele- 
phone," the  most  Important  telephone  In  the 
world. 

It  sits  in  its  cradle  on  the  side  of  a  large 
console.  (Actually,  there  are  two  red 
phones — "In  case  the  operator  drops  and 
breaks  the  first  one,"  Kllle  explained  sol- 
emnly.) 

On  the  face  of  the  console  are  blocks  of 
tiny  bulbs — one  group  nuirked  "2d  Air 
Force";  the  next  labeled  "8th  Air  Force."  a 
third  "15th  Air  Force,"  and  then  two  smaller 
clusters  captioned  "Overseas"  and  "Other 
Commands." 

The  colonel  lifted  a  red  phone,  pushed  a 
red  button,  and  instantly  every  clustered 
bulb  on  the  console  lighted  up.  A  fiutterlng 
beep-beep-beep-beep  sound  filled  the  room. 
Just  as  It  was  filling  every  SAC  conmiand 
post  In  the  world. 

"It  Is  the  "go  to  war"  sound. 

"This  is  a  maintenance  test,"  Kllle  said 
into  the  red  phone.    "Respond." 

In  the  space  of  less  than  5  seconds,  every 
light  on  the  console  blinked  off.  An  incredi- 
bly farflung  complex  of  missile  and  manned 
bomber  bases  had  responded  in  a  twentieth 
of  a  minute. 

If  it  had  not  been  a  maintenance  test, 
the  command  poets  around  the  Nation  and 
the  world  would  have  sovmded  klaxons  with- 
in seconds  after  the  word  from  SAC.  Crews 
would  have  raced  to  their  ready  and  bomb- 
loaded  planes,  or  begun  the  preparation  of 
their  missiles,  and  then  would  have  waited 
further  word  from  the  command  post  to  go. 

After  a  bit,  Colonel  Kllle  reached  across 
the  console,  touched  a  single  bulb  button 
in  the  section  marked  "Overseas,"  picked  up 
another  phone  and  said  into  it,  "Would  you 
count  10.  please?" 

He  handed  me  the  phone  Immediately,  and 
when  I  put  it  to  my  ear  a  voice  was  saying, 
"•  •   •  three,  four,  five  •  •  •." 

"Who  Is  it?"  I  asked. 

"Ouam."  Colonel  Kllle  said. 

He  moved  \im  along  to  the  magic  panel 
known  as  BMEWS  (for  Ballistic  Missile  Early 
Warning  System ) .  Its  beams,  reaching  across 
the  top  of  the  world  from  Alaska  to  Green- 
land, extended  into  the  North  American  Air 
Defense  Command  and  Into  the  room  in 
which  we  stood,  below  tbe  Nebraska  plain. 

The  chart  that  gives  meaning  to  those 
guardian  beams  is  like  a  very  large  TV  screen 
with  a  test  pattern  showing  tbe  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  from  pole  to  Mexico. 

The  hnages  of  planes  i4>peared,  superim- 
posed on  the  plcturams,  and  any  Soviet 
ICBM  that  would  rise  from  tbe  Russian  land 
mass,  would  be  detected  by  BMEWS  in  a 
matter  of  seconds,  and  would  be  flashed 
into  the  vortex  of  calculators  at  SAC  and 
show  Its  face  on  this  screen. 

Retaliation  would  commence  immediately. 

At  the  press  of  a  button  to  the  side  of  the 
screen,  the  system  can  draw  a  quick  yellow 
ring  around  the  general  area  In  which  t^e 
on-coming  ICBM  would  land.  The  nvan- 
ber  of  rockets  launched  by  tbe  enemy,  and 
the  number  of  minutes  left  before  the  first 
Impact,  can  also  be  determined. 

It  is  an  incredible  syston.  but  SAC  wont 
rest.  It  soon  will  cranplement  It  with  what 
it  calls  the  466-L  SAC  Command  and  Con- 
trol System,  developed  by  Air  Force  and 
civilian  wizards  at  the  International  Elec- 
tric Corp.  at  Paramus.  NJ. 

This  will  achieve  such  wonders  as  instant- 
ly Informing  the  SAC  commander  as  to  the 
number  of  bombers,  missiles  and  tankers  he 
has  ready  to  go.  latest  worldwide  weather 
summaries,  running  commentaries  on  exer- 
cises unfolding  anywhere  around  the  globe 
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and.  in  time,  be  tied  In  with  infortnaUun  be- 
ing received  from  manned  and  unmanned 
space  systems 

Mr.  K  would  have  been  Interested  to  have 

If  ronflrmed  to  him  that  General  Power  can 
order  his  entire  manned  bomber  force  Incu 
the  air  and  head  It  for  its  predetermined 
targets  while  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  deliberating  wheth- 
er io  go  to  war. 

The  bombers  would  fly  to  designated 
points  on   the  way  to  their   targets. 

If  no  "go"  signal  was  then  flashed  to  a 
bomber   it  would  turn  baclc 

If  the  go  '  did  come,  it  would  be  flashed 
in  the  form  of  a  code  divided  Inui  three 
parts.  Three  members  of  the  crrw  would 
then  open  small  sealed  envelopes  which  they 
carry  on  all  simulated  missions  and  com- 
pare 'Jieir  part  uf  the  code  to  that  which  wa.-^ 
flashed. 

All  of  which  is  Just  a  part,  a  small  part 
really,  of  the  elaborate  system  which  makes 
virtually  impossible  any  unilateral  bombard- 
ment by  a  single  crew  or  missile  launchinj? 
group 

Only  the  Congress  can  declare  war.  aiul 
the  war  It  might  declare,  would  commit  o:.:y 
American  arms.  Our  Allies  could  Join  or  re- 
frain, as  their  governments  saw  flt 

But  It  seems  Incomprehensible  that  they 
could  avoid  engagement  In  any  war  .such 
as  Mr  K  botists  he  can  wage,  and  which  the 
United  State.s  could  respond  to  with  such 
holocaustic  effect. 


CALIFORNIA    BOMBINGS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
subject  to  which  I  shall  now  refer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  for 
a  few  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Met- 
CALr  in  the  chair.)  Is  there  objection '' 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  Senator 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  refer 
to  a  newspaper  article  which  appear. s 
in  today  s  Washington  Daily  News.  It 
relates  to  a  very  shocking  and  dastardly 
crime  which  was  committed  in  my  Statt- 
of  California  last  night.  The  article  in 
part  reads: 

The  homes  of  two  San  Fernando  ministers 
were  bombed  last  night  while  the  clergymen 
were  Involved  in  a  panel  discussion  on  "rad- 
ical right"  groups  at  a  West  Los  Angele.s 
synagogue 

Police  said  the  explosions  that  rocked  thf 
homes  of  Rev  John  Slmnaons  and  Rev 
Brooks  Walker  were  "obviously  linked"  w;th 
remarks  the  ministers  made  at  the  syna- 
gogue The  forum  was  entitled  Radical 
Right — Threat  to  Democracy." 

Although  families  of  both  men  were  home 
when  the  bombings  occurred,  neither  Rev 
Simmon.s'  wife  nor  his  three  children,  nor 
Rev.   Walker  s  wife  and  baby  were  hurt 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  more  mfamous  or  corrupt  crimi- 
nal activity  than  that  which  revolves 
around  the  attempt  of  degenerates  to 
blow  up  homes  and  the  families  that  live 
in  them  I  very  much  hope,  a.s  a  US 
Senator  from  California,  that  the  police 
and  other  authorities  out  there  may  suc- 
cessfully ferret  out  the  culprits  and  pun- 
ish them. 

In  that  connection  I  wish  to  refer  to 
an  act  which  was  pasaed  by  Congre.v;  a 
year  apo.  which  deals  in  part  with  this 
subject     I  still  remember  the  debate  on 


It.    I  read  from  Public  Law  86-449,  .sub- 
section   b    : 

(b)  Whoever  transj>orts  or  aids  and  abet.s 
another  in  transporting  In  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  any  explosive,  with  the 
knowledge  or  In'ent  that  It  will  be  u.sed  t<i 
damage  or  destroy  any  buildli.g  i  r  other 
real  or  pers^^inal  property  for  the  purp<»e  nf 
interfering  with  Its  use  for  educu'lonal,  re- 
ligious, charitable,  residential,  business,  or 
civic  objectives  or  of  Intimidating  any  per- 
son piirsulng  such  oh'er'ives.  shall  be  ^nb- 
je^-t  I.)  impri.sounient  {<<r  nut  mure  than  nnp 
year,  or  a  fine  of  n  t  more  than  $1,000.  ur 
both  and  if  per«;onal  injury  result-s  .sh.iU  be 
-subject  I.)  iinprlstinment  f ■  t  not  ni'>re  than 
ten  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  110 Xh.k.i 
or  bo»h:  and  if  death  results  shall  ije  .sub- 
ject tn  lm!)rl.<i'':;mp:'.'  f'  r  ar.v  'ern;  "f  years 
'  r  f.T  Ufe.  but  the  c^u.'-t  lu.iy  impose  the 
death  penilty  if  the  jury  Si)  rerommend-s 

If  Stale  or  local  authorities  believf 
there  i.  any  rea.'^onable  erouiids  to  as- 
sume an  interstate  activity,  the  Federal 
Guvernmfnt  may  be  invited  ;n.  I  under- 
stand that  FBI  facilities  have  already 
bf*'n  maue  available  to  tlie  police  in  tlu.s 
uutaiicc 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  no  one  Ichoa-n 
where  the.se  pxplosive.s  came  fmm  But 
I  urge  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investiiiatiun  to  in- 
tervene, if  It  appe.irs  at  all  the  explosives 
u-sed  ill  :he.se  awful  bombings  wer:-  or 
miKht  havf  bt-t-n  bruunhl  in  across  Stau- 
lines. 

The  radical  rh'ht  in  this  country  is  a.s 
grave  a  dancer  to  the  .security  of  our 
country  .md  the  faith  of  our  t>eople  in 
the  constitutional  sy.siem  of  Kovernment 
as  is  the  radical  Communist  l<ft. 

There  were  instances  in  California  last 
fall  when  people  calling  themselve.^ 
"Minuternen  armed  themselves  with  all 
kinds  of  sidearms  and  rifles  and  an- 
nounced that  they  were  uoin'_;  to  protect 
this  Government      That  is  paranoia. 

I  was  ;,'lad  to  note  that  by  reason  of 
the  pre...',  m  California  the  ringleaders 
of  that  amazinn  kjroup  finally  were 
dealt  witn.  I  believe  that  today  the  so- 
c.illed  Minutemen  are  a  thing  of  the 
pa.st 

Mr  HUMPHREY  and  Mr  McGEE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair 

Mr  KUCHEL.  In  a  moment  I  .shall 
be  Klad  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  actnu: 
majority  leader  th»T^.  to  tlif  St'nator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  let  u.s  have  faith  in 
America  and  in  the  .American  Govern- 
ment Let  u.s  .sLand  up  and  object  a.s 
vigorously  as  we  may  desire  to  any 
recommendations  the  President  makes 
Let  us.  unhindered,  state  our  views.  Let 
us  be  forceful  in  criticizing  when  we  be- 
lieve criticism  ought  to  be  en^'aged  m 
Let  the  critirl.sm  be  constructive 

Let  us  not  give  any  encouragement  to 
extremist  groups  which  do  the  service  of 
Mr  Khru.shchev  .^()  well  that  he  him.self. 
I  am  sure,  would  be  glad  to  underwrite 
their  expenses. 

Now  I  am  uiad  U)  yield  tu  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  I  commend  him 
for  his  forceful  and  courageous  state- 
ment. It  is  the  .sort  of  statement  that 
I  would  expect  from  him     I  know  of  his 


fight  in  his  home  State  against  the  radi- 
cal right  wing  extremists.  Just  as  I  know- 
he  has  fuutiht  the  radical  left  wing  ex- 
tremists. 

The  reason  I  have  asked  to  be  heard 
in  this  colloquy  is  that  one  of  the  min- 
isters uho  wa.s  involved  in  the  discussion 
la.st  t  venin;^'  and  whose  home  was 
bombed  is  one  of  my  closest  and  best 
friends,  the  Reverend  John  Simmons. 
He  wa.s  a  Lutheran  minister  In  Minne- 
apolis, Minn  ,  for  several  years.  He  is 
R  clo.se  personal  family  friend  of  ours 
He  and  his  wife  and  children  are  close 
friends  of  the  Humphreys.  They  moved 
to  North  Holywood.  out  in  the  San 
Fi'inando  Valley.  Calif.  He  has  a  won- 
derful church  and  a  f\ne  congregation 
there  He  is  a  spirited.  Intelligent, 
forceful,  courageous  minister  of  the 
Crospel  I  suppose  it  Is  fair  to  say  that 
the  Reverend  John  Simmons  Is  one  of 
UiuM.-  men  of  the  cloth  who  engages  in 
controversy  because  he  has  strong  con- 
victions and  ideals  He  is  an  outstand- 
ing American  He  is  a  generoas,  true 
Chii.stian  He  i.s  a  tolerant  and  imder- 
standing  man  For  example,  he  lias  ac- 
tively participated  in  the  Round  Table 
of  Ciinslians  and  Jews.  He  is  the  most 
tolerant  of  people,  one  of  the  most  un- 
derstanding: men  I  have  ever  known  He 
ha.s  leil  tiie  f^ght  against  all  forms  of 
di.scnmination  blgotrj-,  and  Intolerance. 
whether  racial,  religious,  or  of  any  other 
sort 

I  was  deeply  sh<x;ked  when  I  read  that 
his  home  had  been  victimised  by  a  bomb- 
ing. I  thank  God  that  his  wile  and 
tho.se  thiic  wonderful  children  were  not 
injured 

I  am  confident  that  the  police  of  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Los  Angeles  will  do 
their  duty,  as  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
forrua  has  indicated,  and  will  apprehend 
the  culprits.  The  Senator  is  so  right 
What  a  bunch  of  cowards  they  are  to 
throw  a  rather  crude,  apparently  hand- 
made bomb  into  the  yard  of  a  minister. 
when  the  wife  of  the  minister  and  her 
children  were  in  the  home,  and  when  the 
minister  himself  was  somewhere  else,  en- 
gaged  in  a  forum  or  discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  California  has 
expired 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  we  may  proceed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  the 
other  mini.sUr.  aLso,  the  Reverend  Mr 
Walker,  and  his  family,  are  every  bit  as 
deeply  concerned  The  article  states 
that  Mrs  Walker  told  police  she  was 
feeding  her  baby  in  the  kitchen  of  her 
home  when  the  explosion  occurred. 

This  kind  of  incident  has  happened 
before  when  synagogues  have  been 
bombed.  Now  the  homes  of  clergymen 
have  been  lx)mbed. 

There  are  fanatics,  but.  thank  God. 
there  are  only  a  few.  Nevertheless.  I 
think  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  and  of 
other  public  officials  who  have  taken  an 
oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  American  public  to 
the  danger  to  our  democratic  and  re- 
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publican  Institutions  that  exists  In  this 
kind  of  extremism  and  this  kind  of 
violence. 

One  of  the  things  that  greatly  dis- 
turbs the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
that  this  extreme  radical  right  wing,  by 
its  self-appointed,  super -duper  patriot- 
ism, by  Its  constiinUy  reiterated  an- 
tagonism to  communism,  has  a  tendency 
to  attract  followen;.  without  the  people 
knowing  that  they  are  being  caught  up 
in  the  web  of  a  PafCist  movement  or  an 
extreme  radical  movement  which  does 
nothing  but  aid  and  abet  the  cause  of 
destruction,  disorder,  and  totalitarian- 
ism. The  Senator  from  California  Is 
correct.  The  Cotnmunlst  Party  ought  to 
pay  their  costs,  because  they  are  doing  a 
work  of  disorder,  seeking  to  disrupt  the 
parliamentary  institutions  designed  for 
human  freedom. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia for  taking  the  stand  he  has  taken. 
I  knew  he  would,  and  I  know  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  wilL 

The  attention  of  the  public  must  be 
called  to  such  outrages;  the  people 
must  be  alerted  to  them.  Simply  be- 
cause a  man  stands  up  and  shouts,  "I 
am  antl-Communlst,"  does  not  make 
him  a  champion  of  freedom.  Hitler  was 
anti-Communist,  but  he  was  a  scoimdrel 
the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never 
known.  We  need  people  who  are  pro- 
freedom,  proconstltutlonal  government, 
people  who  stand  up  for  civil  liberties, 
civil  rights,  and  human  rights.  We  must 
have  people  who  will  really  do  the  cause 
of  democracy  a  service.  But  it  is  noth- 
ing short  of  disastrous  to  equate  the 
lovers  of  freedom  with  only  those  who 
profess  to  be  anti -Communist,  because 
some  of  the  biggest  political  hoodlums  in 
the  world  have  proclaimed  their  anti- 
commimism  simply  to  cloak  their  own 
selfish,  dictatorial  designs. 

There  Is  the  black  Fascist,  and  there  is 
the  Red  Communist.  The  difference  is 
in  color,  not  in  substance,  and  not  in 
terms  of  their  basic  philosophy. 

Mr.  President,  I  extend  the  profoimd 
regrets  of  all  of  us  to  the  families  of  the 
two  clergymen.  I  hope  Senators  will 
permit  me  to  speak  personally  of  the 
Reverend  John  Simmons  and  his  family, 
in  particular,  because  they  are  some  of 
the  finest  people  the  State  of  Minnesota 
ever  knew.  The  Simmons  family  went 
to  California  to  start  a  life  with  their 
young  family  In  a  church  in  that  State. 
They  are  a  real  credit  to  California. 

I  may  say,  by  the  way,  that  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Simmons  thinks  very  kindly 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  those  comments. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  and  Mr.  McGEE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  California  yield;  and  If 
so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  first  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his  for- 


bearance, and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
California  for  yielding. 

This  partlciilar  news  strikes  me  with 
particular  sensitivity,  because  I  myself, 
within  the  last  5  weeks,  have  spoken  at 
the  Temple  Isaiah  In  West  Los  Angeles 
on  this  very  subject.  I  addressed  a  very 
responsive  audience  of  many  people  and 
many  faiths. 

First.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  California  for  understanding  that 
protest  is  essential.  It  is  not  simply  that 
this  Infamous  act  will  speak  for  itself 
and  appear  to  the  American  people  as 
the  disgrace  that  it  is.  A  protest  and  a 
denunciation  of  acts  of  this  kind  are 
essential  by  persons  in  high  places.  So 
I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
California  has  led  off  in  that  regard, 
especially  with  respect  to  his  home  com- 
munity. 

In  fairness  to  him,  I  should  say  that 
he  understands  full  well  the  degree  of  the 
ultrarlght  arm  into  which  he  may  be 
hurling  his  own  shots  in  the  days  to 
come.  I  feel  it  is  a  great  credit  to  him 
as  an  American  and  as  a  Senator  that 
he  has  never  had  any  doubt  about  that 
matter  or  any  question  about  what  he 
ought  to  do  because  of  any  iiolitical  im- 
plication which  may  be  involved. 

I  understand  that  under  the  1960  Civil 
Rights  Act  the  Justice  Department  re- 
quires some  finding  by  local  officials  that 
an  Interstate  aspect  is  involved  before 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  can 
get  Into  this  matter.  I  should  like  to 
add  my  voice  to  that  of  the  Senator  from 
California  in  urging  the  local  officials  to 
ask  for  the  assistance  of  the  FBI  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  because  of  the 
greater  means  for  investigation  which 
the  FBI  has. 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  the 
atmosphere  in  which  these  events  occur 
is  an  atmosphere  of  nihilism  on  the 
right,  challenging  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  their  own  leaders, 
such  as  President  Eisenhower.  President 
Truman,  and  Earl  Warren,  Chief  Jiistice 
of  the  United  States.  In  that  atmos- 
phere, in  that  climate,  what  else  can  we 
expect?  People  may  feel  that  if  they 
have  suffered  an  injustice,  there  is  no 
other  way  to  redress  it  except  by  some 
form  of  violent  action.  Therefore,  I 
should  like  to  leave  the  point  in  our 
Record,  whatever  note  it  may  receive, 
that  we  must,  by  denunciation  and  by 
effective  and  quick  police  action,  give 
assurance  to  others,  so  that  they  will  not 
be  intimidated  into  closing  their  minds 
upon  this  Issue. 

Those  who  commit  such  crimes  are 
either  crackpots  or  intimidators.  There- 
fore, it  is  the  rapidity  and  the  vigor  with 
which  they  are  brought  to  Justice,  while 
extending  protection  to  all  others  who 
may  be  similarly  situated  in  this  com- 
munity, which  will  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  approach. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  California 
will  move  into  tills  situation  as  he  would 
If  It  were  in  New  Yoiic.  and  as  I  have  on 
previous  occasions.  I  certainly  pledge 
to  him  any  aid  I  can  offer,  and  I  know, 
as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota    [Mr. 


HuMPHUTl  has  said,  that  that  goes  for 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  very  able 
Senator  from  New  York.  He  Is  quite  cor- 
rect, and  I  think  that  more  of  us  need 
to  point  the  finger  at  things  that  are 
wrong.  Certainly  it  is  completely  wrong 
for  people  in  America  to  take  extreme 
positions — on  either  side  of  the  political 
spectrum — which  do  a  horrible  disserv- 
ice to  our  country,  and  seek  to  imder- 
mine  the  faith  of  people,  and  attempt 
to  push  and  prod  gOod  people  to  do  the 
sort  of  thing  which  was  done  last  night 
in  my  State. 

Mr.  McGEE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  vigorously 
with  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
California  and  with  those  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  and  those  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

In  a  speaking  tour  through  Califor- 
nia last  fall — a  nonpolitical  tour,  for 
the  purpose  of  maUng  statesmanlike 
utterances — I  was  assaulted  may  times, 
verbally,  and  sometimes  with  physical 
gestures,  by  apparent  spokesmen  of  ex- 
tremist groups ;  and  in  recent  days,  when 
I  have  been  responding  here  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  to  some  of  the  outbursts 
characteristic  of  the  excessive  right- 
wingers,  I  have  foimd  It  necessary,  I 
may  state  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, to  assign  one  secretary  to  work 
full  time  in  order  to  handle  such  mail 
from  California.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  report — because  I  consider  it  a  noble 
cause — that  we  have  been  able  to  devote 
this  much  of  our  time  to  helping  put 
down  the  sort  of  fanaticism  which  is  a 
dangerous  sickness  in  the  minds  of  some 
people.  Why  so  many  of  them  gravi- 
tate to  the  Los  Angeles  area,  I  do  not 
know.  [Laughter.]  Perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  has  an  explanation 
for  that. 

But  certainly  we  should  do  whatever 
we  can  about  this  matter,  because  such 
criticisms  are  not  proper.  Instead,  these 
people  attempt  to  assault  all  construc- 
tive conservatives  In  the  country. 

So  I  hope  we  shall  stand  united  In 
setting  forth,  for  the  benefit  of  all  oiu- 
people,  the  true  objectives  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  procedures  of  freedom 
which  are  guaranteed  In  our  orderly 
society. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  able  friend  for  his  comments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tu^  text  of  the  wire  service  article  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MnnsTKKS'    Homks     Biastkd     Ditking    Talk 
OK   Raoicai.  Right — California   Bombings 

LnVKB)  TO  BXTKXmSTB 

NoKTH  HOLLTWOOD.  Calzp..  February  2. — 
The  homes  of  two  San  Fernando  ministers 
were  bombed  last  night  while  the  clergymen 
were  Involved  In  a  panel  discussion  on  rad- 
ical right  groups  at  a  West  Los  Angeles 
synagogue. 
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Police  said  the  explosions  thHt  rocked  the 
homea  of  the  Rev  John  Simmons  and  Rev. 
Brooks  Walker  were  obviously  linked  with 
remarks  the  ministers  made  at  the  syna- 
gogue. The  forum  was  titled  "Radlcul 
Right — Threat  to  Democracy  " 

Although  families  of  both  men  were  hi^me 
when  the  bombings  occurred,  neither  Rev- 
erend Simmons'  wife  nor  his  three  children 
nor  Reverend  Walker's  wife  and  baby  wore 
hurt. 

pcrrENT 

One  inveftltjator  said  the  bombs  were  n'  t 
something  to  knock  down  a  hovise  or  blow 
It  up  but  "^ould  put  a  pretty  cixid  si/e  hole  in 
a  man. 

Mrs  Walker  told  police  she  was  fced;r.g 
her  baby  In  the  kitchen  of  her  Canoi?a  Park 
home,  when  the  explosion  fxrciirred.  sending 
fragments  into  the  walls  of  the  house  She 
said  she  was  too  frightened  to  do  <ir.yihing 
but  call  the  police  and  stay  In  the  ki'chen 

Mrs  Simmons  said  she  was  also  In  the 
kitchen  and  her  three  children  were  In  rear 
bedrooms  when  the  bomb  expUxled  in  her 
front  yard,  showering  pieces  of  the  bombs 
pipe  casing  and  broken  glass  thf  ugh  a  -.hat- 
tercd  living  room  window. 

ACTRESS  ON  HAND 

Actress  Marsha  Hunt  was  also  ^peakins;  at 
the  discussion  session  at  Mt.  Sinai  Temple. 
but  officers  said  they  had  no  reports  of 
any   incidents  at  her  residence 

Witnesses  at  the  temple  said  white  and 
gray  leaflets  containing  a  Star  of  David,  a 
hammer  and  sickle  and  the  inscription 
"know  your  enemy"  were  scattered  on  the 
ground  before  the  program. 

"My  husband  was  speaking  of  antl-Semet- 
Ics  and  tiie  wrongfulness  of  the  right  wing.  " 
said  Mrs.  Walker.  "This  may  be  a  repercus- 
sion of  his    alks  along  this  line 

"But  I  don't  know  who  would  resort  to 
these  measures,"  she  added 

Reverend  Simmons,  a  former  candidate  for 
mayor  of  Minneapolis  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  said.  "I've 
been  quite  controversial  but  have  received 
no  threats  " 


DEFICIENCY    APPROPRIATION    FOR 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  going  to  speak  briefly  to  the  acting 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Kuchel].  There 
is  an  urgent  deficiency  appropriation  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  which  has 
been  cleared  unanimously  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee:  and  it  must  be 
acted  on  today,  because  this  is  the  first 
part  of  the  month. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
no  objection.  Since  my  Republican 
leader  is  out  of  the  Chamber  at  the 
moment.  I  wonder  whether  I  may  now 
suggest  the  alwence  of  a  quorum. 


ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF  THE 
MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.       MAGNUSON.     Mr.       President. 

there  is  an  old  adage  to  the  effect  that 
everyone  is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion: 
but  I  believe  there  should  be  added  a 
proviso,  namely,  that  one  should  come 
by  such  opinion  honestly.  Many  opin- 
ions concerning  the  American  maritime 
Industry  are  not  arrived  at  honestly,  in 
that  they  are  not  based  on  complete  in- 
formation or  on  proper  evaluation  of  the 
available  facts. 

Some  months  ago  there  was  made  pub- 
lic a  study  undertaken  by  a  univer.s;t:y 


research  group  to  determine  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  this  country's  merchant 
maruit.  By  some  fantastic  metal  legei  - 
demam  the  researchers  arrived  at  liu- 
conclusion  that  the  maritime  subsidy 
program  and  the  operations  of  the  sub- 
sidized merchant  fleet  make  no  sub- 
stantial net  contribution  to  tiie  econ- 
omy 

So  ab.surd  were  the.'-o  findinKS  and 
the  rationalizin.::  incident  to  the  flnd- 
Wi'A'^.  that  it  would  takt>  almu.-t  a,s 
lengthy  a  document  to  refute  them  as 
tli»^  one  the  research  group  conroctod  to 
ju.stify  them.  However,  the  Maiitimc 
Reporter,  an  f^xc''llent  publication  iii  this 
field,  ha.s  come  forward  editorially  in 
thij  January  15  Ls.'iue.  to  emphasi/e  how 
unrealistic  the  university  j^roup's  flnd- 
in-js  were.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  this  editorial  printed  in  the  Reccrd 
m  conjunction  with  my  remarks 

There  beint?  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcoRr>.  as  follows 

An    Assignment  Tii^r   Fautd 

In  l'J58  the  Conimi'tee  for  Amen -.in 
Ste.imship  LIne.s.  which  is  comfxised  of  the 
Nation's  siib.sidized  ship  romp.inips.  made  a 
generi  vis  grunt  to  Ntirthwestern  I'niversir y  s 
Transp<irtatlon  Center  for  a  careful  study  by 
C(inipetent  and  practical  tran»p<Ttation  ex- 
perts to  document  the  ecorujmic  \.ilue  of  th«' 
L'  8.    merchant     marine 

Tlie  Maritime  Administration  .md  the  In- 
dustry cofiperated  wholeheartedly  by  m:\kliig 
all  requested  f.icts  available  to  the  team  or 
SIX  researchers  After  financing  the  study 
and  cfKiperatlng  to  this  utnir«t  extent  here 
Is  the  final  conclusion  presented  at  the  end 
tif    a    473 -page    printed    rep<jrt : 

"The  study  rep'Tted  here  hjis  f.-uiul  th..t 
the  siibsldy  pr>>gram  and  Uie  sub.sldi/ed  mer- 
ch.int  fleet  make  no  substantial  net  con- 
tribution to  the  economy  Further,  the 
manru'r  of  p.iying  the  subsuiies  both  Intro- 
duces dl.^tortion  in  the  factor  price  structure 
and  contains  some  self-defeating  aspects 
The  high  cost  of  the  subsidy  prf)gram  derives 
largely  from  the  requirements  that  Ameri- 
can-built  ships  and  American  crews  be  em- 
ployed The  failure  of  the  subsldUod  liner 
fleet  to  create  major  economic  values  derives 
at  least  In  large  part  frf)m  price  policy  as 
reflected  In  conference  practices  Participa- 
tion in  restrictive  practices  cannot  t)e  Justi- 
fied, according  to  the  analysis,  on  the  ground 
that  o[>en  competltUm  Ls  not  econ(  .mically 
feasible  or  effective 

"Whethier  military  advantage  Ls  best 
served  by  requiring  the  u.se  ol  American 
ships  and  seamen  and  whether  the  requlre- 
ment.s  of  practical  pollMcs  dictate  participa- 
tion in  the  conferences,  were  not  explicitly 
examined 

"However,  the  economic  asjiects  of  the 
problems  strongly  suggest  that  alternatives 
to   the   pre.sent    t>ol;ries   should    be    explored    ' 

To  arrive  at  this  am.izlng  conclu.sion.  the 
economic  researchers  said  they  weighed  th.e 
entire  subsidy  system  from  this  angle  "Wh.it 
la  the  value  of  the  US  merchant  m.\rlnc  ' 
It  is  the  value  In  exchange  of  an  Increment 
of  lu  output — the  services  it  provides — 
minus  the  value  In  exchange  of  the  priKlur- 

tlve   re.'?r-ur'-cs — material.^,    fuel.   Inly-r.   etc 

required  to  prr^duce  the  !iicremet:f  of  th<».e 
ser'.  ire.s  " 

In  other  words,  the  economisiA  main'iiin 
that  unless  the  services  pr(jduced  by  the 
American  mcrchiint  fleet  are  worth  as 
much,  or  more,  th.m  the  vjilue  of  the  re- 
sources put  Into  it.  the  Nation's  mer''h:int 
marine  has  no  economic  v. due 

Good  enough,  if  all  the  factors  are  con- 
sidered before  reaching  a  conclusion  This 
'he   N   r'hwestern   study   f.illed    to  do 


Ihe  huiidredb  of  pages  of  factual  omterlal 
presented  In  the  report  are  quite  gcxxl — as 
far  as  they  go  This  was  the  result  of  the 
ex  ellent  cooperation  given  the  researchers 
There  are  al.so  some  factual  errora.  For  ex- 
ample, the  report  errs  in  stating  that  only 
subsidized  lines  can  be  the  beneflclarlea  of 
c'oiisinu'lion  suUbidieK  Ttila  is  •imply  not 
true  The  re&e.irch  team's  f.iilure  to  leurn 
tills  fact  betrays  .vimewhat  the  slopplnces 
of  their  Work 

Kfore  serious  however,  are  the  nccldentnl 
H:.d  delibf-nif^  omi-wions  of  material  that 
should    have    been    carefully    weighed 

Either  ai  ci*enU»lly  or  deliberately,  the 
re{)ort  omits  any  mention  of  Uie  merchant 
marines  contribution  to  tiie  Nations  bal- 
.::ue  oi  trade  For  the  last  15  ye.irs  llii.<i 
balance  has  been  running  against  tiie  coun- 
tr>  to  the  t  ine  of  >3  billion  In  some  years 
We  hn. e  endtired  this  unfavorable  balance 
to  help  nv.T  allies  but  obviously  we  cnuUl 
not  let  this  .-ontinue  Indeflnlteljr  at  a  high 
I  gure  \\f  h.ive  been  able  to  allow  It  to 
exist  only  because  the  Amerlcaji  merciiani 
marine  ha^  helpeil  to  keep  the  unfavorable 
baUnce  *ithin  bounds  by  contributing 
almost  II  billion  to  the  credit  side  This 
ilie  rep<.rt  failed  to  consider  accldentiilly  or 
deliberately 

There  wa.s  no  accident  In  tiie  te;im's  re- 
fu.s.U  to  Include  tiie  maritime  Industry's  con- 
tribution to  the  N.itlon'a  economy  through 
wages  taxes,  atul  purchase*  These  were 
airily  dlsmlafted  because  "in  tiiia  study,  the 
purpose  is  lu  determine  the  economic  value 
i>f  the  Industry  In  a  broad  social  sense,  not 
Just  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  Individ- 
uals wh(jse  economic  well-being  Is  directly 
ln\  lived    " 

How  could  any  practical  economist  de- 
lil>erately  Ignore,  in  an  economic  study  the 
impact  on  the  national  economy  of  an  In- 
dusu-y  that  employs  80.000  AmericAn  sea- 
farers, spend*  %\ii  million  annually  on  fuel, 
MO  million  on  subsistence  and  stores.  $40 
million  for  Insurance.  $32  million  for  repairs. 
proMdes  Jobs  for  15  000  to  19.000  shipyard 
workers:  will  In  the  foreseeable  future  pro- 
vide shipbviildlng  emplov-ment  for  50.000  to 
70  (XX)  Americans  and  pays  taxes  amounting 
to   .i»ome   $40   million   annually? 

They  must  be  llvlnp  in  an  economic  dream- 
world 

Even  more  serious,  in  our  estlBiatlon,  is  tlie 
deliberate  refusal  to  consider  the  unmeas- 
urables  conditions  that  cannot  be  meas- 
ured until  they  actually  occur.  Aside  from 
Its  value  as  a  military  auxiliary,  the  Nation  s 
•ubsldlaed  merchant  marine  exerts  a  power- 
ful deterrent  effect  on  any  attempt  by  for- 
eign ship  lines  to  place  freight  rates  at  levels 
that  w(;uld  place  our  exporters  at  a  dlsad- 
\antage  on  the  world  market.  This  is  par- 
ticularly   true   at    the   moment 

But  the  extent  of  the  deterring  effect  can- 
not be  measured  In  dollars  and  cents  because 
no  critical  instances  have  arisen  of  rate  goug- 
ing since  the  Nation's  present  merchant  fleet 
wa«  established  through  the  subsidy  program 

But  delve  back  to  World  War  I.  when  there 
Was  virtually  no  American  flag  ships  in  for- 
eign trade  Ask  cotton  exporters  and  vir- 
tu.illy  every  i;iher  exporter  and  Importer 
what  occurred  to  rates  when  foreign  ship 
owners  withdrew  their  vessels  from  our  trade 
ixM-.iu-e  they  could  get  higher  returns  else- 
where. Why  did  we  have  serious  coffee. 
sigar  and  other  .'lurtages?  Because  we  did 
I.I  •  ha-. e  oijr  wwn  merchant  fleet  For  a 
Willie  our  entire  national  economy  was  In 
peril 

I  ■  (oiHiucie  tli.it  the  subsidy  program 
makes  no  economic  contribution  is  equiva- 
lent to  conrludlng  tliat  the  lax  support  for 
(IreiighMng  equipment,  for  prisons,  for  snow 
remcal  equipment,  for  safety  equipment, 
and  for  hundreds  of  other  public-supported 
Items  is  uneciiiiomic  because  their  effect  on 
our   ecjnomy   cannot    be   measured   in   terms 
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oi  material  output.  The  report  Itself  admits 
that  Its  "concept  of  an  economic  optimum 
ignorea  question*  of  moral,  political,  or  aoelal 
values"  as  outside  Its  domain  of  economlos. 
The  said  consequence  of  the  report  U  tbat, 
as  a  published  dccument  in  book  form,  It 
wkU  endure  loi^  after  this  or  other  criticism 
Is  forgotten. 


SILVER  QUni,  AWARD  TO  VICE 
PRESroENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  there  was  held  at  the  Sheraton 
Park  Hotel  an  unusual  and  very  signifi- 
cant testimonial  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
Lyndon  B.  Joh.nson.  It  was  the  11th 
annual  State  of  the  Nation  and  Silver 
Quill  Award  dinner,  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  business  publications  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Society  of  the  Silver  Quill  is  com- 
posed of  those  who  are  honored  for  their 
work  in  behalf  of  our  Nation  and  of 
world  peace.  The  recipients  of  this 
singular  honor  thus  far  have  been  the 
late  Paul  Wooten— in  1951;  Bernard  C. 
Duffy — in  1952;  the  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Richard  M. 
Nixon;  the  former  President  of  the 
United  States.  Herbert  Hoover;  the  late 
Charles  P.  Kettering,  former  director 
and  research  consultant.  General  Motors 
Corp.;  Harry  F.  Byrd,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  U.S.  Senate;  the 
late  Benjamin  F.  Pair  less,  former  chief 
executive  ofBcer,  United  States  Steel 
Corp.;  the  former  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Joseph  W.  Martin, 
Jr  ;  the  late  beloved  Sam  Raybum, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; Lt.  Gen.  James  H.  Doohttle,  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Space  Techiiolofi^y 
Laboratories;  in  1960.  the  former  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  Adm.  Arleigh  A. 
Burke;  and.  as  I  have  stated,  last  night 
tlie  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  was  honored  for  dis- 
tinguished leadership  in  behalf  of  the 
prestige  and  progress  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  introduced  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  to  the  large 
audience  of  business  and  professional 
people. 

I  wish  to  pay  a  personal  tribute  to 
Dean  Rusk  for  attending  the  dinner  so 
soon  after  his  very  difiBcult  and  arduous 
journey  back  from  South  America,  and 
following  the  many  days  of  negotiation 
In  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  Confer- 
ence at  Punta  del  Este.  All  of  us  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  his  remarkable  achievements 
at  the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  message  delivered  by  Vice 
President  Johnson  at  the  dinner  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AODKZSS    BT    HOK.    I.TNDOI*    B.    JOHNSON,    ViCI 

President  or  the  Urrmo  States,  at  the 
llTH  Anitoai.  State  or  the  Nation  akd 
Silver  Qttilx  Award  Dinner,  Washington, 
DC.  Peeruart  1,  1963 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  and  guests, 
after  listening  to  your  remarks,  there  are 
two  people  I  wish  could  have  been  here  to- 
night:  my  father,  who  would  have  enjoyed 
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them:  and  my  mother,  who  would  have  be- 
lieved them. 

We  are  all  deeply  humbled  by  the  presence 
of  Secretary  Rusk,  who  retvu-ned  only  this 
afternoon  from  an  exhausting  and  success- 
ful mission  for  his  country. 

After  what  you've  been  through  the  past 
few  days,  to  get  dressed  up  and  be  here  to- 
night must  make  you  feel  like  the  group  of 
Army  soldiers  who  had  to  take  a  30-mlle 
march  with  full  field  equipment  on  their 
backs.  It  was  pretty  rugged  going.  And 
when  they  reached  the  end  of  this  30-mlle 
hike  the  sergeant,  something  of  a  Joker,  said : 
"Attention,  I  have  orders  from  headquarters 
that  we  must  about-face  and  march  back 
the  30  miles  without  stopping.  Any  man 
not  able  to  march  back  the  30  miles  take 
three  paces  forward." 

Well,  the  whole  outAt  took  three  paces 
forward  except  one  soldier  who  stood  tall 
and  straight  and  never  moved  an  inch.  The 
sergeant  went  up  and  said,  "Mac,  I'm  proud 
of  you — the  only  man  In  the  outfit  willing 
and  able  to  march  back  the  30  miles.  I 
admire  your  pluck  and  stamina." 

"What  do  you  mean  pluck  and  stamina," 
the  soldier  said.  "I'm  so  pooped  I  can't 
walk  the  three  steps  forward." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  walking  the 
three  steps  forward  tonight. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  generous  decision  of 
Silver  Quill  to  give  me  this  award.  Your 
decision  has  placed  my  name  on  a  scroll  of 
honor  which  testifies  to  the  achievement  of 
many  men  who  have  graced  the  public  life 
of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  express  my  thanks  for 
being  Judged  w^orthy  of  inclusion  in  the  gal- 
lant company  by  making  one  or  two  points, 
very  briefly,  about  the  partnership  which 
should  exist  between  the  press  and  the  gov- 
ernment in  our  common  devotion  to  freedom 
and  peiu^e. 

The  American  press  enjoys  a  stature  and 
exerts  an  influence  that  can  be  touched  in 
no  other  country.  Our  Constitution  has 
given  the  press  certain  guaranteed  freedoms 
to  enable  it  to  act  as  one  of  the  guardians 
of  the  public  interest. 

In  fulfillment  of  that  trust,  you  are  some- 
times required  to  be  critical  of  men  and 
events  in  Washington.  No  public  official, 
regardless  of  his  political  allegiance,  has  any 
right  to  complain  of  that  criticism  so  long 
as  it  respects  the  facts  and  Is  marked  by  a 
sense  of  responsibility. 

I  am  confident  that  these  high  traditions 
of  falrplay  and  public  duty  will  guide  your 
Judgment  of  our  various  national  policies. 

My  pleasure  tonight  In  speaking  to  our  na- 
tional business  press  serves  to  remind  me 
tbat  our  goal  today  is  to  preserve  the  strength 
and  pro^>erlty  of  our  country.  The  Ameri- 
can people  cannot  protect  the  endangered 
heritage  of  freedom,  cannot  resist  the  thrust 
of  Communist  power.  If  there  Is  unnecessary 
confusion  or  needless  division  in  our  nation- 
al affairs. 

In  everything  that  touches  our  economic 
abundance,  or  our  Nation's  security,  we 
should  achieve  unity  of  action  while  resist- 
ing all  attempts  to  impose  unity  of  opinion. 

In  the  last  year,  under  the  vigorous  and  en- 
lightened leadership  of  President  Kennedy 
and  with  the  help  of  most  Americans,  we 
have  taken  long  strides  toward  our  goals. 

1.  The  gold  outflow  was  decreased  and  the 
dollar  held  stable. 

2.  A  record  $6.4.  billion  was  placed  in  State 
and  municipal  sectirities  to  finance  schools, 
roads,  and  vital  community  facilities. 

8.  New  home  construction  rose  4  percent 
above  1060  as  916.9  billion  was  spent  on  new 
homes. 

4.  Oroas  national  product  rose  from  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $500  billiou  in  the  first  quarter 
to  an  alltime  high  of  $525.8  billion  in  the 
third  quarter.  For  the  last  quarter  the 
estimated  annual  rate  was  $540  billion. 


5.  Corporate  profits  before  taxes  were  an 
estimated  $46  billion,  higher  than  any  year 
except  1959,  and  corporate  profits  after  taxes 
were  an  estimated  $23.3  billion — $600  million 
above  the  previous  year. 

6.  Industrial  production,  total  employ- 
ment, wage  rates,  and  personal  income 
climbed  to  alltime  peaks. 

7.  Farm  income  gained  by  a  billion  dol- 
lars or  more  than  6  percent. 

8.  In  both  October  and  November  there 
were  m<u«  people  at  work  than  in  any 
autumn  in  our  history — an  average  of  more 
than  67^  million  people. 

9.  Personal  Income  In  November  ran  at  the 
annual  rate  of  $429  biUlon,  or  more  than 
0  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier. 

10.  Per  capita  purchasing  power  reached 
a  new  high  in  the  third  quarter  of  1961.  It 
continued  to  expand  in  the  last  quarter. 
Purchasing  power  at  the  average  factory 
worker  was  6  percent  greater  in  November 
than  a  year  earlier.  It  was  a  full  30  percent 
greater  than  the  average  for  1947-49. 

On  the  debit  side,  unemployment  has  re- 
mained a  serious  and  stubborn  problem. 
Total  unemployment  is  down  only  slightly 
from  a  year  ago,  but  we  are  facing  It 
squarely.  President  Kennedy  has  called  it 
our  No.  1  issue.  Under  his  guidance  a  num- 
ber of  stefts  have  been  taken  to  put  us  on 
the  road  and  get  this  Nation  going. 

In  the  next  few  months  many  great 
themes,  of  urgent  concern  to  otu*  public  com- 
munity, will  be  under  strenuous  debate.  In 
that  debate  your  views,  I  trust,  will  be  ex- 
pressed with  candid  cotirage,  with  scrupulous 
accuracy,  and  with  constant  respect  for  the 
national  interest. 

A  debate  conducted  in  these  terms,  with- 
out bitterness  and  without  T»ncor,  will  en- 
able us  to  develop  with  respect  and  to  act 
with  vigor  over  that  broad  area  where  we 
shall  be  able  to  reach  agreement. 

But  we  all  know  that  we  must  also  look 
beyond  our  shores  toward  a  world  of  angry 
fear  and  armed  hatred,  if  our  purpose  as 
a  nation  is  to  be  fulfilled  in  freedom.  The 
presence  of  my  friend  and  colleague.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk,  who  has  honored  us  all 
by  taking  part  in  oiu*  meeting  tonight, 
should  remind  us  of  th«  vast  efforts  that 
unite  and  solidify  tlie  free  nations  in  their 
resistance  to  tyranny. 

Our  President  and  our  Secretary  of  State, 
who  has  spoken  here  so  eloquently  and  so 
generously  tonight,  have  stressed  time  and 
again  that  America  has  a  responsibility 
which  we  must  face.  That  responsibility  is 
to  leadership  and  we  cannot  maintain  our 
position  in  the  world  unless  we  maintain 
our  strength  at  home. 

For  America  there  can  be  no  reprieve  from 
responsibility,  no  retreat  from  greatness,  no 
svurender  of  principle,  no  experiment  in  ap- 
peasement. With  our  friends  and  allies, 
we  shall  yet  Journey  in  unity  and  in  strength 
toward  that  great  goal  of  peace  with  Justice 
that  remains  the  constant  incentive  and 
inspiration  of  our  policR. 

I  close  by  wishing  you  unbroken  good 
fortune  over  the  coming  years.  I  believe 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  spoke  for  us  all  when 
he  affirmed  his  faith  that  "to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  the  human  mind  and  freedom 
of  the  press,  every  spirit  should  be  ready 
to  devote  Itself  to  martyrdom,  for  as  long 
as  we  think,  as  we  will,  and  speak  as  we 
think,  the  condition  of  man  will  f>roceed  in 
improvement." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  names  of  the 
other  participants  in  the  roimdtable  dis- 
cussion, which  included  questions  and 
responses  by  leading  ofBcials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Cabinet  ofBcen,  and  leading 
businessmen. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoto,  as 
follows : 

UABKirmq.  Ambuca'b  Fdtukx 

Sequence  of  qu««tlona  and  aiuwen  gaging 
the  8tat«  of  the  Nation  within  the  area  of 
Interest  enunciated  by  theme.  All  questlona 
are  aaked  by  the  moderator — with  anawera 
In  the  following  order — all  operating  under 
a  a-mlnnte  rule. 

Moderator:  Richard  L.  Harkneee.  dlatln- 
gulahed  NBC  news  analyst  and  commentator. 

Responses:  Luther  H.  Hodges,  Secretary  of 
Conunerce;  Blmy  Mason,  Jr..  president. 
Union  Carbide  Corp.;  C.  Douglas  Dillon.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treastiry:  Louis  Scbeyren.  Am- 
bcusador  of  Belgium;  Frederick  R.  Kappel. 
chairman  of  the  board,  American  Telephone 
*  Telegraph  Co.:  J.  Idward  Day.  the  Poet- 
master  Oeneral:  Wllhelm  C.  Orewe,  Ambas- 
sador of  Germany;  Lawrence  Litchfield.  Jr  . 
president.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America;  Robert 
S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  extending 
high  compliments  to  the  Vice  President 
for  the  very  deserved  honor  that  was 
bestowed  upon  him  in  receiving  the 
Silver  QulU. 


MINNESOTA  NET  FARM  INCOME  UP 
15   PERCENT  IN   1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
news  story  that  appeared  in  the  Min- 
neapolis Morning  Tribune  for  Wednes- 
day. January  31.  This  is  good  news 
It  Is  the  kind  of  news  that  people  of 
the  Midwest,  and  particularly  of  Minne- 
sota, like  to  read.  The  headline  of  the 
story  reads.  "Net  Farm  Income  Up  15 
Percent  in  1961." 

This  is  the  kind  of  evidence  and  testi- 
mony that  dispels  any  doubt  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Kennedy-Freeman 
farm  program  and  agricultural  policies. 

Last  evening  there  were  certain  speak- 
ers at  dinners  throughout  the  Nation 
They  were  fundralsing  dinners  at 
which  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
political  fun  underway.  At  those  din- 
ners comments  were  made  as  to  the 
"terrible"  things  that  were  happening 
under  the  Kennedy  administration  to 
American  agriculture.  I  noticed  again 
the  Governor  of  New  York  was  still  on 
that  "wavelength."  I  regret  that  fact. 
because  I  think  he  is  a  much  better  man 
than  his  remarks  indicated.  The  fact 
that  farm  income  is  up  $1  billion  in  the 
Nation  is  surely  worthy  of  comment  and 
commendation.  Speaking  as  a  Minne- 
sotan.  I  am  pleased  to  see  it  went  up 
15  percent  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
news  article  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nrr  Fasm  Income  Up  15  P«rcint  in  1961 
Minnesota  farm  Income  climbed  substan- 
tially In   1961.  aided  by  a  record  crop  and  a 
stepped  up  program  of  Federal  payments 

Net  farm  income  Increased  some  15  per- 
cent. 


Cash  receipts  from  sales  of  Minnesota  farm 
products  were  up  for  the  second  consecutive 
year  and  showed  ah  increase  of  MA  million. 

Oovernment  payments  Increased  from  §32 
million  In  IMO  to  t79  mllUon  In  IMl. 

Those  were  the  highlights  of  the  annual 
farm  Income  report  compiled  by  Elmer  Learn. 
University  of  Minnesota  agricultural  econo- 
mist, and  reported  in  the  January  issue  of 
Farm  Bualnees  Notes,  department  of  agricul- 
tural economics  publication 

Cash  receipts  in  1961  toUled  11  468  mil- 
lion compared  with  91.423  million  In  1900 
The  Increase  was  due  mainly  to  better  prices 
for  hogs,  milk,  and  soybeans 

Despite  drought  in  northern  Minnesota 
and  the  Government  s  program  to  retire  corn 
suid  sorghum  acres,  total  crop  production  ex- 
ceeded the  1960  record  by  2  {percent  Feed 
grain  tonnage  was  reduced  about  2  percent 
by  the  emergency  feed  grain  program  but 
higher  production  of  other  crops,  princi- 
pally soybeans,  was  rosptjnslble  for  the  over- 
all Increase 

Cash  receipts  from  crops  totaled  ai86  mll- 
U.'ii  compared  with  1374  million  In  1960 

Corn,  the  State's  leading  cash  crop  set 
a  new  record  with  an  average  of  f>4  5  bushels 
an  acre,  up  10  5  bushels  from  1960  Market 
prices  for  corn  averaged  only  sllKhtly  higher 
than  1960  but  the  Increased  supjMjrt  price 
to  $1  20  a  bushel  helped  boost  ciah  receipts 

Minnesota's  soybean  acreage  Increased  for 
the  first  time  In  3  years  The  3.341  000  acres 
were  far  below  the  195a  record  harvest  of 
3  082.000  acres  but  a  large  yield  Increase  of 
24  bushels  an  acre  resulted  in  a  new  record 
yield  of  56.184.000  bushels 

The  highest  market  prices  since  1953 — at 
$3  01  a  bushel  last  April — and  an  increase  In 
support  price  to  $2  30  a  bushel  were  facu^rs 
that  led  to  increased  production  and  higher 
Income  from  soybeans 

Sales  of  livestock  and  llve«ti)ck  pnxlucts 
continued  at  record  levels  with  an  Increase 
of  almost  MO  million  over  i960  Higher 
prices  for  dairy  prcxlucts  and  hogs  were 
mainly  responsible 

Cash  receipts  for  cattle  and  calves  rtise 
slightly  to  »359  million  In  1961  Hog  pro- 
ducers had  their  t>«6t  year  since  1958  as 
prices  were  up  more  than  7  percent  Cash 
sales  roee  to  1231  million,  up  |22  million 
from  1980 

Minnesota  dairy  farmers  received  SSIS 
million  from  sales  of  mlllc  and  cream,  the 
first  time  that  cash  receipts  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts exceeded  8300  million  Production  re- 
mained relatively  constant  but  average  prices 
rose  more  than  5  percent 

Most  of  the  price  rise  was  the  result  of  in- 
crease In  national  average  support  prices 
for  manufacturing  milk — from  83  06  to  $3  22 
In  November  1960.  and  to  83  40  In  April  1961 

Direct  Oovernment  payments  rose  from 
832  million  to  879  million  Most  of  the  In- 
crease resulted  from  payments  for  land  re- 
tirement under  the  new  emergency  feed 
grain  progranvs  These  payments  amounted 
to  847  million  Storage  payments  for  Com- 
modity Credit  Cjrporatlon  resealed  grain  on 
Minnesota  farms  were  88  million  In   1961 

Pr(xluctlon  expenses  probably  roee  slightly 
above  the  1960  record  of  81  159  million  as 
farmers  continued  to  employ  more  off-farm 
Inputs 


PROCEDURE   IN   MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  Pre.sident,  are 
we  still  in  tlie  morning  hour ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senate  is  still  in  the  morning  hour 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President  I 
have  been  twice  taken  off  the  floor  when 
I  have  exceeded  3  minutes.  I  have  never, 
in  the  last  2  years,  been  able  to  speak 
more     than     3     minutes      During     this 


morning  the  distinguished  acting  minor- 
ity leader  and  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader  have  kept  the  floor 
beyond  the  S  minutes.  I  expect  to  be 
treated  like  every  other  Senator  in  the 
future.  If  Senators  are  going  to  exceed 
the  3 -minute  limitation  during  the 
morning  hour.  I  am  going  to  exercise  my 
rights  imder  the  rules  and  ask  that  they 
be  seated,  or  I  am  going  to  ask  for  10 
minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  sute  that  the  Senators  held 
the  floor  by  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  ask  the  Chair  If 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  got  unani- 
mous consent  to  hold  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  got  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  It  must  have  been 
in  a  low  voice  I  was  listening  as  care- 
fully as  I  could  I  did  not  hear  it  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Presid- 
ing OfBcer,  but  I  would  appreciate  it  if, 
when  a  unanimous-consent  request  Is 
made,  he  would  repeat  it  so  every  Sena- 
tor can  hear  it.  I  have  20-20  hearing 
(Laughter.) 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  PROXMIRE      I  yield 

Mr  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  from 
Minne.sota  has  been  here  since  12  o'clock. 
We  had  the  3-mlnute  rtile  A  number 
of  Senators  asked  to  have  It  amended  so 
they  might  speak  longer,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  acceded,  not  out 
of  desire,  but  for  comity  in  this  body.  I 
will  see  that  each  Senator  adheres  to  3 
minutes.  I  do  not  care  who  asks  that  the 
time  be  changed.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  does  not  want  it  changed. 
Every  Senator  who  has  exceeded  the 
time  specified  has  asked  that  the  rule  be 
amended  If  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin wants  the  rule  amended  so  that  he 
is  on  an  equal  ba-ls  with  the  other  Sen- 
ators. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  gets  all  the  time 
he  wants 

Mr  JAVITS      Mr  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  going  to  take 
a  short  time. 

Mr   JAVITS.     Mr    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  reserve*  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  amend  that  request  to 
10  minutes  or  15  minutes. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
WLsconsin  is  going  to  take  only  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr  JAVITS     Of  course;  I  know  that. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 

objection? 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  how  long  is 

the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
morn  ins:  hour  will  expire  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.     Two  oclock.    Very 

well 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  have  often  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  be  ex- 
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tended;  I  have  never  received  permis- 
sion. It  has  always  been  denied  me. 
I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  IN  BETTER  POSI- 
TION TO  SHARE  BIG  OOVERN- 
MENT   CONTRACTS 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.     Mr.   President,   as 

chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Banking  and  Ctirrency 
Committee,  I  rise  to  Inform  the  Senate 
on  the  administrative  implementation  of 
the  law  we  enacted  last  year  to  give  small 
business  a  greater  opportunity  to  share 
In  the  Government's  defense  contracts. 

The  Defense  Department,  Oeneral 
Services  Administration,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  are  to  be  com- 
plimented for  the  dispatch  with  which 
the  small  business  subcontracting  pro- 
gram has  been  Implemented  and  put  Into 
effect.  The  regulations  to  be  issued  con- 
form to  the  law.  We  appear  to  have 
made  a  good  beginning  to  the  program. 

We  will  have  to  wait  to  see  how  the 
program  develops  and  what  changes  are 
needed  in  both  the  basic  law  and  the 
regulations. 

Of  course,  the  success  of  the  ixx>gram 
will  dep^id  up<Hi  the  cooperation  that 
exists  between  SB  A  and  the  procuring 
agencies.  I  understand  that  this  coop- 
eration so  far  is  satisfactory.  It  will  also 
depend  on  the  cooperation  of  the  various 
prime  contractors.  Also,  the  success  of 
tlie  program  will  depend  on  the  caliber 
of  men  that  6BA  will  be  able  to  secure 
to  carry  out  SB  As  part  of  the  program. 
SB  A  will  request  15  additional  men  to 
work  on  this  program.  I  earnestly  hope 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  will  agree  to  this 
number.  The  SBA  is  already  recruiting 
men  to  serve  in  these  jobs.  It  wants  to 
get  capable  men  from  industry  and  pos- 
sibly from  some  of  the  procuring  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  and  also  assign 
capable  men  from  existing  SBA  per- 
sonnel. 

I  understand  that  SBA's  tentative 
plans  are  to  place  a  man  in  New  York, 
one  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  Chicago,  one 
in  Los  Angeles,  one  in  Dayton,  and  two 
or  three  here  in  Washington.  This 
should  cover  the  main  areas  In  the  coun- 
try where  a  majority  of  the  prociu-e- 
menls  are  made.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  big  order  for  such  a  small  staff,  but 
during  the  long  fight  we  pointed  out  that 
the  program  would  not  require  a  large 
SBA  force  to  administer. 

I  expect  to  receive  a  monthly  report  on 
the  development  of  this  program,  and 
will  watch  closely  as  the  program 
develops. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Thomas  D.  Morris,  re- 
porting to  me  on  this  program,  together 
with  an  analysis  of  the  small  business 
subcontracting  program,  a  copy  of  the 
15  principles  or  concepts  agreed  upon  by 
SBA,  GSA,  and  Defense  as  appropriate 
for  special  regulations,  and  a  copy  of  the 
existing  implementing  regulations,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoss, 
as  follows: 

Assistant  Secxxtakt  of  Detensk, 
Wa»h*nffton,  DJC^  JmHuarg  17,19€2. 
Hon.  WnjuxAM  Proxmikb, 
V£.  Senate. 

Dkab  Skmatok  Paoxicaai:  Public  Law  87- 
S05.  aniroved  September  25,  l»ei.  amended 
the  SmaU  BuaineM  Act  In  MreraJ  respecta. 
Including  a  requirement  that  the  Small 
Buainesa  Administrator,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Scrrlces  Administration  cooperatively  de- 
velop a  smaU  business  subcontracting  pro- 
gram within  90  days.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Admlnlatratoj  of  OSA  are 
also  required  to  promulgate  regulations  Im- 
plementing the  program  as  developed  after 
obtaining  the  concurrence  of  SBA  in  such 
regulations. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  this  leglalatlon,  the 
Department  of  Defense  had  rather  extensive 
procurement  regulations  and  directives 
which  together  constituted  a  small  business 
subcontracting  program.  Inunedlately  after 
approval  of  Public  Law  87-306.  representa- 
tives of  the  three  agencies  met  and  conferred 
on  this  matter  at  length.  As  the  result  of 
these  coaferences,  some  15  principles  or  con- 
cepts were  agreed  upon  as  appropriate  for 
Implementation  by  more  spedflc  regulations. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  these  principles  and 
their  implementing  regulations,  al(»g  with 
eTtstIng  regulations,  would  constitute  the 
small  business  subcontracting  program  con- 
templated by  the  law. 

I  believe  you  were  previotisiy  fiu-nlahed, 
by  letter  from  SBA,  a  preliminary  set  of  these 
specific  points.  Since  that  time,  they  have 
been  modified  In  minor  respects,  and  en- 
closvu^  B  Is  a  copy  of  the  revised  principles. 
The  ImplenMnting  regulations  are  enclosure 
C.  For  joMx  convenience,  we  are  also  pro- 
viding In  enclosure  A  an  analysis  of  our 
overall  small  business  subcontracting  pro- 
gram. Including  the  relationahlp  between 
the  principles  and  their  Implementing 
regulations. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  D.  Kobsis, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Installations  and  Logistics. 

Kxicuoamx  A 

Section  I,  part  7,  of  ASPR  Is  the  principal 
source  of  policy  and  procedural  guidance 
avallabl~>  to  procurement  ofDclals  regarding 
small  business  generally  and,  as  is  noted  In 
ASPR  1-700,  this  part  contains  a  section  de- 
voted to  subcontracting.  ASPR  1-702  states 
the  general  policy  of  the  Dep>artment  of  De- 
fense regarding  small  business  participation 
m  defense  contract  work  and  speclfl- 
cally  refers  procurement  oQlcials  to  the 
paragraph  (ASPR  1-707)  concerning 
subcontracting. 

ASPR  1-707.1  states  the  general  policy 
that  small  business  concerns  shall  be  con- 
sidered fairly  as  subcontractors.  This  p>oIicy 
statement  Includes  a  provision  implement- 
ing that  part  of  Public  Law  87-305  requir- 
ing prime  contractors  and  subcontractors  in 
the  small  business  subcontracting  program 
to  consult  with  the  administration  at  its 
request  and  through  the  procuring  agency. 
It  also  provides,  in  accordance  with  Public 
Law  87-305,  that  SBA  Is  not  authorized  to 
prescribe  the  extent  to  which  any  contractor 
shall  sut>contract  or  specify  concerns  to 
which  subcontracts  shall  be  granted  and 
further  provides  that  the  policy  does  not 
vest  in  the  administration  authority  re- 
electing the  administration  of  Individual 
contracts. 

ASPR  1-707  iJ  prescribes  two  types  of  con- 
tractual provisions  to  Insure  small  business 
participation  at  the  subcontract  level.     This 


subsection  of  ASPR,  and  the  clauses  etted 
therein,  have  already  been  revised  to  elimi- 
nate reference  to  labor  strrplus  ana  rab- 
oontraetlng.  In  accordance  with  the  first 
principle  developed  imder  PubUe  Law 
87-806. 

The  first  clause,  found  at  ASPR  1-707.3  (a) , 
is  required  in  contracts  in  the  range  of 
$5,000  to  $500,000  and  Is  a  general  require- 
ment to  use  small  business  subcontractors 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

Tlie  second  clause,  which  is  the  principal 
part  of  the  small  business  subcontracting 
program,  is  found  at  ASPR  1-707 J  (b).  and 
is  required  for  use  In  certain  large  contracts 
offering  substantial  subcontracting  pnsBl- 
blllties.  It  places  more  specific  requirements 
on  contractors  than  the  first  clause.  A 
similar  clause,  used  In  the  subcontracting 
program  prior  to  Public  Law  87-305.  was  In- 
cluded in  all  contracts  (except  negotiated 
contracts  with  foreign  concerns,  contracts 
for  personal  services,  contracts  to  be  per- 
formed entirely  outside  the  United  SUtes, 
Its  possessions  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  con- 
tracts for  construction)  in  excess  of  $1  mil- 
lion and  which  offered  substantial  subcon- 
tracting possibilities.  Regarding  similar 
contracts,  but  for  an  amount  of  leas  than 
$1  million,  ASPR  previously  had  required 
that  contractors  be  urged  to  follow  the  re- 
quirements of  this  clause. 

In  accordance  with  the  second  prtnciple, 
the  scope  of  this  defense  small  business  sub- 
contracting program  has  been  revised  to  con- 
form to  Public  Law  87-306,  i.e..  so  as  to  be 
applicable  to  all  contracts,  except  contracts 
to  b«  performed  entirely  outside  the  Dnlted 
States  (the  claxiae  is  also  not  Incloded  In 
personal  services  contracts  since,  by  their 
nature,  they  do  not  Involve  substantial  sub- 
contracting possibilities),  which  offer  sub- 
stantial subcontracting  poaalbUmes:  how- 
ever, whereas  Publle  Law  87-305  requires 
application  to  contracts  at  $1  million  or  more, 
it  has  been  agreed  that  the  clause  ahall  be 
included  In  contracts  of  only  $600,000  or 
more.  Contractors  having  similar  contracts 
but  for  an  amount  of  leas  than  $600,000  are 
encouraged  to  accept  the  clause.  Public  Law 
87-305  provides  for  Inclusion  at  this  sub- 
contracting clause  In  subcantracts  of  $500,- 
000  or  more,  whereas  ASPR  previously  had 
required  Inclusion  only  in  subcontracts  of 
$1  million  or  more.  The  requlronent  re- 
garding inclusion  of  the  clause  in  subcon- 
tracts has  been  revised  to  conform  to  Public 
Law  87-305. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  clause  found  in 
ASPR  1-707.3 (b)  to  the  principal  component 
of  the  smaU  business  saboontractlng  pro- 
gram. There  follows  a  description  of  the 
requirements  and  scc^ie  of  thto  clause  with 
particular  emphasto  on  the  changes  which 
have  been  made  to  accommodate  some  of 
the  principles  developed  in  accordance  with 
Public  Law  87-305. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  clause  sets 
forth  the  overall  requirement  of  the  con- 
tractor to  conduct  a  subcontracting  program 
which  will  enable  small  business  concerns 
to  be  ccHisldered  fairly  as  subcontractors  and 
suppliers.  This  portion  of  the  claTise  had 
previously  provided  that  the  contractor 
would  afford  small  business  concerns  an 
equitable  opportunity  to  cc«npete  for  de- 
fense subcontracts  within  their  capabilities. 
Having  established  the  general  requirement, 
the  claiise  then  sets  forth  the  following 
specific  requirements: 

"1.  The  designation  at  a  liaison  officer  to 
maintain  liaison  with  ttie  Oovernment  (the 
previous  clause  had  required  liaison  with  the 
piu-chasinc  activity  and  thto  was  Increased 
in  scope  to  provide  for  UatoOD  with  the  Gov- 
ernment since  the  new  suboontractlng  pro- 
gram contemplates  more  eztmslve  participa- 
tion by  the  admlntotraticm  than  had  been 
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the  case  prevloualy) .  Thl«  liaison  ofBcer  will 
also  supervise  compliance  with  the  small 
business  subcontracting  clause  and  admin- 
ister the  contractor's  small  business  subcon- 
tracting program. 

"2.  As  had  been  the  case  in  the  previous 
clause,  the  contractor  is  required  to  provide 
adequate  and  timely  consideration  of  the 
potentialities  of  small  business  concerns  In 
all  make-or-buy  decisions,  and  to  assure  that 
small  business  concerns  will  have  an  equita- 
ble opportunity  to  compete  for  subcontracts 
by  arranging  solicitations,  time  for  the  prep- 
aration of  bids,  quantities,  speclflcations  and 
delivery  schedules  so  as  to  facilitate  smill 
business  participation.  To  this  part  of  the 
clause,  in  accordance  with  the  11th  prin- 
ciple, there  has  been  added  the  requirement 
that,  if  a  contractor's  lists  of  potential  small 
business  subcontractors  are  excessively  long, 
a  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  to  give  all 
small  business  concerns  an  ooportunlty  to 
compete  over  a  period  of  time 

"3.  The  clause  also  requires  the  contractor 
to  maintain  records  indicating  which  of  Its 
subcontractors  are  small  business  concerns 
and  the  procedures  which  have  been  adopted 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  claufc 
To  this  record  maintenance  requirement  has 
been  added  an  additional  requirement  in 
accordance  with  the  10th  principle  (I  e  . 
with  rerpect  to  the  letting  of  any  subcon- 
tract exceeding  tlO.OOO  information  must 
be  retained  indicating  whether  the  award 
went  to  small  business:  whether  less  than 
three  or  more  small  business  concerns  were 
solicited;  the  reason  for  nonsolicitation  of 
small  business,  if  such  was  the  case:  and 
the  reason  for  small  business  failing  to  re- 
ceive the  award,  if  such  was  the  case,  when 
small  business  is  solicited.  With  respect  to 
this  new  requirement,  the  information  must 
be  summarized  quarterly  and  submitted  by 
the  purchasing  department  of  each  Individ- 
ual plant  or  division  to  the  contractor's  small 
business  liaison  officer.  The  records  need 
not  be  submitted  to  the  Government  but 
mtist  be  kept  available  for  review 

"4.  Another  new  requirement  which  has 
been  made  a  part  of  the  clause  in  imple- 
mentation of  the  fifth  principle,  is  one  re- 
quiring the  contractor  to  notify  the  con- 
tracting officer  before  soliciting  bids  or  quo- 
tations on  any  subcontracu  in  excess  of 
♦  10.000  if:  (1)  no  small  business  concern  is 
to  be  solicited,  and  (2)  the  contracting  offi- 
cer's consent  to  the  subcontract  was  required 
by  another  provision  of  the  contract  The 
notice  will  state  the  contractors  reason  for 
nonsolicitation  and  will  be  given  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  procurement  cycle  in  order 
that  the  contracting  officer  may  give  the 
administration  timely  notice  to  permit  the 
administration  to  suggest  potentially  quali- 
fied small  business  concerns  through  the 
contracting  officer:  however.  In  no  case  will 
the  procurement  action  be  delayed  by  this 
procedure,  when  to  do  so  would  delay  per- 
formance of  the  contract. 

"5.  The  clause,  as  has  been  the  case  prior 
to  Public  Law  87-306,  also  requires  the  con- 
tractor to  include  the  ASPR  1-707  3(a) 
claiise  in  all  subcontracts,  without  regard  to 
amount  but  which  oflTer  substantial  small 
business  sul>contractlng  opportunities. 

"6  Another  new  requirement.  Included  to 
satisfy  the  seventh  principle,  requires  the 
contractor  to  cooperate  with  the  contracting 
officer  in  any  studies  and  surveys  of  the 
contractor's  subcontracting  procedures  and 
practices  which  the  contracting  officer  may 
from  time  to  time  conduct. 

•7  The  requirement  to  submit  reports  on 
DD  Form  1140  la  copy  of  which  U  attached) 
has  been  continued  in  the  new  clause.  In 
accordance  with  the  eighth  principle,  an 
effort  is  underway  to  develop  a  standard  sub- 
contract report  for  use  by  contractors 
throughout  the  Government. 

'8  That  part  of  the  clause  which  defines 
small  business  concerns  has  been  revised  In 
accordance  with  the    13th  principle   to  pro- 


vide that  SBA  size  standards  for  prime  con- 
tractors shall  be  utilized  by  the  contractor 
In  ascertaining  those  subcontractors  and 
suppliers  which  are  in  the  small  business 
category. 

"9  In  implementation  of  the  14?h  prin- 
ciple, the  clause  has  been  expanded  to  in- 
clude a  provision  to  the  effect  that.  i:.  the 
event  the  contractor  fails  to  comply  with 
the  obligations  of  the  clause  the  contract 
may  be  termln.ited  m  whole  or  in  part  for 
def  lult 

"10  The  last  provision  of  the  clause, 
which  reciu;rcs  the  contr.ictor  lo  insert  pro- 
visions substantially  similar  tn  the  sm.iH 
business  subruntracting  program  clause  in 
sutxrontract^s  h.is  b?en  am-i.deU  t  >  imiude  a 
pr  )vl8ioii  re  luiriiig  the  ciitr.i.  t.ir  tc  ri'tify 
the  contracting  officer  of  t.^c  n  mie  r  any 
subcontrartors  " 

Section  1  7074  of  ASPR  establishes  re- 
pp. ..-..sib:!. •  ■•  :  'r  the  re.ifw  i.f  c nur.ictor's 
sub,-ontractiiig  pmgr.ims  Two  new  fea- 
tures. subr.ecti.jris  (Ci  and  (di.  h:i;e  been 
added  to  ilus  section,  In  accordance  with  the 
15th  pnn.Mpie  to  Insure  a-ssignment  of  re- 
sfKnisibillty  for  review  ef  liidividu.il  comr'cta 
and  subcontracts 

Se<ni m  1  7u7  5  provides  for  the  pr'.pc  sub- 
mi.ssion  of  rerxirta  of  cmtractor's  sdbron- 
tr.ictiiig  activities  on  DD  Form  1140  This 
section  is  the  .•^.ime  ^s  h.id  previously  been 
Included  it.  ASPR 

Section  1  707  6  is  a  new  section  added  to 
Implement  the  seventh  principle,  providing 
for  purchasing  nffire  and  contracting  officer 
cooperation  in  studies  and  purveys  of  sub- 
contracting undertalcen  by  the  Administra- 
tion. It  f  quires  purchasing  activities  to 
assist  the  Admlnl.«tratlon  In  obtaining  rea- 
sonably obtainable  information  and  records, 
as  the  Administration  may  deem  necessary. 
concerning  subcontracting  by  prime  c.ir.trac- 
tors  and  subcontractors  in  the  small  business 
sul>contract:ng  program  It  provides  that  the 
contracting  officer  or  his  representative,  sepa- 
rately, or  t<:.gether  with  a  representative  of 
the  .Administration  may  periodically  onduct 
studies  and  surveys  of  contractors  subcon- 
tracting activities.  These  surveys  may  be 
Initiated  by  the  purchasing  activity  in  order 
to  be  available  for  use  by  the  Administra- 
tion or  they  may  originate  upon  the  request 
of  the  Administration  This  section  also 
provides  that  on  the  basis  of  the  .studies  and 
surveys,  and  records  obtained  thereby  the 
Admlnlstratl  )n  may  make  recommendations 
to  the  purchasing  activities  regarding  meth- 
ods to  increase  small  business  participation 
In  subcontra.'t  awards,  and  further  provides 
that  the  SBA  and  the  purchasing  activity 
will  freely  nterchange.  at  the  operating 
level,  inform  itlon  resulting  from  these  sur- 
veys. 

Section  1  707  7  has  been  added  to  imple- 
ment the  ninth  principle  and  provides  that, 
to  the  exterit  sut>contractlng  records  are 
maintained  by  the  purchasing  activity,  such 
records  shall  oe  made  available  to  SBA.  upon 
request,  for  ri'view 

ASPR  section  III  is  devoted  to  the  tech- 
nique of  neg mating  contracts  A  number 
of  Individual  provisions  contained  in  this 
section  had  c  >rist.tuted  a  major  part  of  the 
small  business  subcontracting  [xillcy  of  the 
DOD  ASPR  3  000  describes  the  sc  .pe  of 
section  III  as  Including  subcontracting 
policies  and  procedures 

•ASPR  3  101  sets  forth  the  factors  to  be 
considered  when  negotl.\tlng  co;. tracts 
ASPR  3  lOlixi  provides  that  c  mslderatlon 
should  be  given  to  the  size  of  the  business 
concern  and  cont.ilns  a  reference  to  section 
I.  part  7  which  is  the  principal  sm.ill  busi- 
ness section  ASPR  3  101  (xv)  provides  for 
the  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which 
subcontractln<  will  be  utilized  and  this 
provision  together  with  a  revision  of  A.spR 
3  808  constitutes  the  Implement.iti.n  of  th- 
sixth  principle  which  has  been  igreed  to  It 
should  also  oe  noted  th.-it  provision  has 
been    mode    u>   give    fdvoruble    consideration 


to  the  extensive  use  of  small  business  sub- 
contra^itcirs  in  advertised  procurement. 
ASPR  2  40"  6i  a  1(3)  which  deals  with  the 
dp  '  It  0-;  f  fjui!  low  bids  and  the  award 
of  c  I'.trnc's  in  such  sttuntiors.  has  been 
revised  to  include  an  additional  priority, 
le  If  .ftcr  npplic.'ttlun  of  the  small  busi- 
ne.«8  and  labor  Eurp.us  cons. derations,  two 
or  m  re  b.dders  arc  eligible  for  award,  the 
award  will  b:>  made  to  that  eligible  biJtler 
which  will  m.kp  the  nujjt  extensive  us«  of 
smill  business  su»H-ontractlng.  rather  t..an 
by  drawi.  g  lots 

A^PR  3  104,  he.ia-d  'Aids  In  Small  Biii.1- 
nesd  in  Negotiated  Pr  »curemeni,'  refers  the 
pr  K-urem-i.t    perso  .nel   to  sect.on   I,   part   7 

.\SPH  3  107  deals  with  the  select  on  of 
resear:h  and  development  contractors  and 
rerpi  res  .subtintlul  effort  on  the  part  of 
purchasing  activities  to  encourage  sn-.all 
bus.ntss  part!cipatU>n 

ASPH  3-aoo  describes  part  8  of  section  III 
ns  rcl'itmg  to  price  neg  )tiaUon  policies  and 
trchnqucs  app.icable  to  negotiated  prime 
Contracts  and  those  subcontracts  subject  to 
ap:  r  .val  ir  review  ASPR  3-807  5  set.«  forth 
s-  ec:P.c  considerations  reg-\rdlng  the  effect  of 
subc  ntracting  on  contract  pricing  and  in- 
cludes a  reference  to  part  9  of  »ectl on  ni 
ASPR  3  808  Si  hi  seu  forth  the  factors  for 
determining  fee  and  profit  and  includes  In 
subparagraph  (hi.  the  natiire  and  extent  of 
subcontracting  This  paragraph  contains 
the  significant  policy  statement  that  the 
extent  of  the  contractor's  pait  and  present 
effectiveness  in  offering  subcontracting  op- 
portunities to  small  business  concerns  should 
be  f.ivorably  considered  tn  establishing  the 
fee  It  h.ts  been  Sf^reed  that  this  policy 
should  be  continued  as  a  part  of  the  small 
business  subcontracting  program  and  it  has 
been  expanded  to  give  more  detailed  guid- 
ance 

Section  III.  p.irt  9  pertains  to  subcontract- 
ing {Hjlicles  and  procedures  including  pollclea 
and  pr'K:edures  for  the  evaluation,  review, 
and  approval  of  contractor's  make-or-buy 
programs,  purchasing  systems,  and  proposed 
subcontracts  Throughout  this  part  ample 
provision  is  made  for  consideration  of  the 
extent  to  which  small  business  will  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  participate  at  the 
subcontract  level.  There  are  clauses  to  be 
Included  In  contracu  to  implement  this  part 
These  clauses  insure  control  and  review  of 
the  contractors   subcontracting  practices. 

Sections  901.  which  provides  general  guid- 
ance In  contracting  personnel  concerning 
sui>conu-actlng.  contains  the  statement  that 
a  contractor's  proposed  subcontracting  pro- 
gram may  be  important  regarding  the  con- 
tractor's compliance  with  Oovemment  pol- 
icies regarding  small  buslnees  It  provides 
that,  where  make-or-buy  decisions  will  have 
a  substantia]  Impact  on  the  small  business 
policy,  the  contractor's  make-or-buy  and 
subcontracting  programs  should,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  be  evaluated  and  agreed  on 
during  negotiations 

Section  »-902  which  relates  to  make-or- 
buy  programs,  has  been  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  which  has  been  Inserted 
as  subparagraph  igi  immediately  following 
the  existing  subparagraph  (f)  The  remain- 
ing suhsectlons  have  been  renumbered  (h) 
through  (1).  This  new  (g)  provides  guid- 
ance tf)  the  contracting  officer  with  respect 
to  a  contractors  proposal  to  make  an  Item 
in  situations  where  the  contractor  either 
does  not  regularly  msnufacture  the  item 
or  provide  the  service,  or  where  the  contrac- 
Ujr  does  regularly  manufacture  the  item  or 
prMvide  the  service  This  proV.s'  n  was  added 
to    Im^ilement    the    third    principle. 

ASPR  3  902  1(e)  and  3-903J(IV)  provide 
for  cor.slderatlon  of  the  Government's  small 
bu.-lness  policies  In  reviewing  and  approving 
a  contracuirs  make-or-buy  and  purchasing 
•-vstems 

In  implement  ition  of  the  fourth  principle. 
ASPR    section    3  902  1(f).    which    had    pro- 
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vlded  that  in  evalurting  a  contractor's  make- 
or-buy  program,  the  purchasing  activity 
would  obtain  the  advice  and  assistance  of  all 
appropriate  personnel  whose  knowledge 
would  have  contributed  to  all  facets  of  the 
review,  has  been  revised  tfj  include  a  require- 
ment that,  before  the  purchasing  activity 
.igrees  to  a  make-or-buy  program  (or  con- 
tents to  any  ciianges  therein  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  contracting  officer  would  re- 
dvice  ilie  anticipated  participation  of  small 
bui^lnees).  the  purchasing  activity  shall  in- 
vite the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  Adminis- 
tration by  permitting  Administration  repre- 
sentatives regularly  assigned  to  the  activity 
to  review  all  pertinent  facts  and  make  rec- 
ommendations thereon.  This  review  by  the 
Administration  should  be  concurrent  with 
the  review  by  the  purchasing  activity  and, 
where  urgent  circumstances  do  not  permit 
such  a  concurrent  review,  or  where  SBA  fails 
to  respond  on  a  timely  basis,  the  contracting 
officer  should  include  an  explanatory  state- 
ment in  the  file,  transmitting  a  copy  to  the 
Administration   representative. 

The  12th  princlp^  provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  conduct  educational  pro- 
grams, in  collaboration  with  Government 
contractors  and  others,  designed  to  provide 
small  business  capability  for  future  con- 
tracts for  types  of  procurement  where  no 
qualified  small  business  concerns  are  cur- 
rently available.  No  specific  Implementation 
of  this  principle  Is  necessary  In  procurement 
agency  regulations  since  the  burden  rests 
with  the  Administration.  Certain  of  the 
recordkeeping  and  reporting  requirements 
will  assist  the  Administration  in  this  regard. 


ENCtosumz  B 

PaiNClPLES  TO  BE  INOOaPOSATlS  TN  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  St'BCONTaACTINC  PROGRAM  CON- 
TEMPLATED   BT    PUBUC    LAW    87-30S 

1.  Separation  of  small  business  subcontract- 
ing program  from  labor  surplus  program 

Small  business  subcontracting  programs 
and  labor  surplus  area  programs  are  com- 
bined under  ASPR  1-707  and  FPR  1-1.710. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  statute  now 
prescribes  the  contert  of  and  the  manner  of 
establishing  a  small  business  subcontracting 
program,  which  is  not  the  case  with  respect 
to  labor  surplus  area  subcontracting,  there 
was  general  agreement  regarding  the  desir- 
ability of  divorcing  the  small  business  sub- 
contracting progriun  from  the  labor  surplus 
subcontracting  progriun.  In  reaching  agree- 
ment on  this  principle,  it  was  recognized 
that  a  restatement  of  the  labor  stirplus  sub- 
contracting program,  elsewhere  In  the  pro- 
curement regulations,  would  be  necessary. 

2.  Conform  scope  of  present  program  to  new 

law 

The  scope  of  the  subcontracting  program 
will  provide  that — 

"Every  contract  for  property  or  services 
(including  but  not  limited  to  contracts  for 
research  and  development,  maintenance,  re- 
pair, and  construction,  but  excluding  con- 
tracts to  be  performed  entirely  outside  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  its  territories)  In  excess 
of  t\  million  made  by  a  Governnient  de- 
partment or  agency,  which  In  the  opinion  of 
the  procuring  agency  offers  substantial  sub- 
contracting poeslbillties,  shall  require  the 
contractor  to  conform  to  the  small  business 
subcontracting  progrton  promulgated  under 
this  subsection,  and  to  Insert  In  all  sub- 
contracts and  purchase  orders  in  excess  of 
$500000.  which  offer  substantial  possibili- 
ties for  further  subc(mtracting.  a  provision 
requiring  the  subcontractor  or  supplier  to 
conform  to  such  small  business  subcontract- 
ing program." 

NotwithsUndlng  the  fact  that  the  statute 
seu  a  tl  million  figure  above  which  prime 
contractors  must  be  Included  in  the  subcon- 
tracting program,   there   was  general  agree- 


ment that  prime  contractors  obtaining  con- 
tracts over  •500,000  should  be  included  In  the 
program. 

3.  Modify  make-or-buy  program 

In  order  to  give  email  btislness  firms  a 
better  opportunity  to  participate  in  subcon- 
tracting, "make"  programs  of  prime  contrac- 
tors, subject  to  approval  under  ASPR  3-902, 
shall  not  be  approved  when  the  products  or 
services  to  be  supplied  in  fulfilling  the 
contract : 

(a)  Are  not  regularly  manufactured  or 
provided  by  the  contractor,  and  are  avail- 
able— quality,  quantity,  delivery,  and  other 
essential  factors  considered — from  other 
firms  at  prices  no  higher  than  If  the  contrac- 
tor makes  or  provides  the  product  or  service; 
or 

(b)  Are  regularly  manufactured  or  pro- 
vided by  the  contractor,  and  are  available — 
quality,  quantity,  delivery,  and  other  essen- 
tial factors  considered — from  other  firms  at 
prices  lower  than  if  the  contractor  makes  or 
provides  the  product  or  service. 

4.  Small   Business  Administration's   role   in 

make-or-buy  decision 
Prior  to  approving  make-or-buy  programs, 
or  changes  therein  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  contracting  officer,  would  reduce  the  con- 
templated participation  of  small  business, 
contracting  officers  shall  invite  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  the  SBA  by  enabling  SBA 
personnel  to  review  all  pertinent  facts  and 
make  recommendations  thereon  to  the  con- 
tracting officer.  Such  review  by  SBA  should 
be  on  a  concurrent  basis  with  the  review  of 
the  contracting  officer.  Where  urgent  cir- 
cumstances do  not  permit  such  a  concurrent 
review,  or  where  SBA  falls  to  respond  on  a 
timely  basis  to  the  invitation  to  participate, 
the  contracting  officer  shall  document  the 
file  with  a  full  statement  of  the  reasons 
therefore,  and  transmit  a  copy  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  SBA. 

5.  Providing  for  SBA  assistance  in  locating 

qualified  small  businesses 
On  any  purchase  orders  or  subcontracts  re- 
quiring the  approval  (or  ratification)  of  the 
contracting  officer  under  the  terms  of  the 
prime  contract  with  the  Government,  where 
no  small  businesses  are  to  be  solicited,  the 
contractor  shall,  prior  to  soliciting  quota- 
tions or  bids  for  the  placement  of  purchase 
orders  or  subcontracts,  notify  the  contract- 
ing officer  of  the  procurement,  together  with 
the  reasons  why  no  small  business  firms  are 
to  be  solicited.  It  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  contracting  officer  to  notify  the  SBA 
of  any  such  transactions  and  the  reasons 
therefor.  Such  notification  by  the  contract- 
ing officer  will  be  made  as  early  in  the  pro- 
curement cycle  as  {xieslble  so  that  the  SBA 
may  suggest  potentially  qualified  small  busi- 
ness firms  throtigh  the  procuring  agency. 
SBA  will  be  given  a  reasonable  period  in 
which  to  suggest  such  sources,  but  in  no 
case  will  the  procurement  action  be  held  up 
when  such  action  would  delay  the  contrac- 
tor's performance  under  the  contract. 

6.  Consider  incentive  provisions  of  new  law 
Consideration  shall  be  given  to  extensive 

subcontracting  In  evaluating  bids  or  select- 
ing contractors  for  negotiated  contracts. 

7.  Studies  and  surveys 
Each  procurring  agency  shall  assist  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  obtain 
such  reasonably  obtainable  Information  and 
records  concerning  the  subcontracting  of  Its 
prime  contractors  and  Its  subcontractors  as 
the  Small  Business  Administration  may  deem 
necessary.  Accordingly,  each  procuring 
agency  shall  provide  in  all  of  its  prime  con- 
tracts containing  the  small  business  sub- 
contracting program  clause  that  the  con- 
tracting officer  may  periodically  conduct 
studies  and  surveys  of  the  contractor's  sub- 
contracting procedures  and  practices  and 
those  of  his  subcontractors.     Such  studies 


and  surveys  may  originate  with  the  procur- 
ing agency  In  order  to  h-.ve  available  the 
pertinent  data  concerning  subcontracting  by 
Its  primes,  or.  If  such  data  is  not  currently 
available,  the  studies  and  surveys  may 
originate  upon  the  request  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  such  data.  They 
may  be  made  by  the  contracting  officer  or 
his  designated  representative,  or  by  the  con- 
tracting officer  or  his  designated  representa- 
tive together  with  a  representative  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  On  the 
basis  of  the  foregoing  studies  and  surveys, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  may 
make  recommendations  to  the  procuring 
agency  regarding  methods  for  increasing 
small  business  participation  in  the  contrac- 
tor's subcontract  awards.  SBA  and  the  pro- 
curing agency  will  freely  Interchange,  at 
the  operating  level,  information  resulting 
from  these  surveys. 

8.  Subcontract  statistics 

To  the  extent  practicable,  it  will  be  desir- 
able to  employ  a  standard  subcontract  report 
throughout  the  Government. 

9.  SBA  review  of  agency  records 

The  program  shall  provide  that,  to  ^  ■•  ex- 
tent subcontracting  records  are  ■'>.><-.  ^ed 
by  Government  ofBcec,  such  reco--'-  a;.'  be 
made  available  to  SBA,  upon  rev(Uff.t,  for 
review. 

10.  Buyer's  records 

Contractors  subject  to  the  program  shall 
be  required  to  maintain  records  with  respect 
to  the  letting  of  each  subcontract  or  pur- 
chase order  exceeding  $10,000,  which  records 
will  reflect  information  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  How  many  large  and  how  many  small 
firms  were  solicited. 

(b)  How  many  large  and  how  many  small 
firms  bid. 

(c)  What  firm(s)    received  the  award. 

(d)  Why  small  buslneac  did  not  receive 
the  award  if  bids  were  received  from  one  or 
more  small  businesses. 

11.  Management  of  long  bidder's  list 

Prime  and  subcontractors  within  the  sub- 
contracting program,  which  have  excessively 
long  lists  of  small  business  suppliers  need  not 
solicit  all  such  suppliers  on  each  procure- 
ment but  should  make  efforts  to  give  all  such 
small  business  suppliers  an  equitable  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  over  a  period  of  time. 

12.  Educational  programs 

In  connection  wth  types  of  procurement 
where  no  qualified  small  bvisiness  concerns 
are  available,  but  proc\irement  potentially 
could  be  performed  by  small  business,  SBA 
shall  arrange  educational  programs  in  col- 
laboration with  Government  contractors  and 
others,  which  are  designated  to  provide  small 
business  capability  for  future  contracts. 

13.  Size  standards 

The  same  size  standards  which  apply  to 
prime  contracting  shall  apply  to  subcon- 
tracting. 

14.  Rem.edial   action  in    the   event   of   non- 
compliance with  subcontracting  program 

In  the  event  any  prime  contractor  fails 
to  comply  with  his  contractual  obligations 
concerning  the  small  business  subcontract- 
ing program,  his  contract  may  be  terminated 
pursuant  to  the  standard  default  clatise  of 
the  contract. 

15.  Agency  responsibilities 

In  furtherance  of  the  provisions  of  section 
8  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended,  the 
SBA,  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  per- 
taining to  Government  contracts,  will  deal 
through  the  appropriate  Government  con- 
tracting officer  who  will  continue  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  all  final  actions  with  con- 
tractors, subcontractors,  and  prospective 
contractors. 
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vided  that  in  evaluating  a  contractor's  make- 
or-buy  program,  the  purchasing  actlTlty 
wovild  obtain  the  advice  and  assistance  of  all 
appropriate  personnel  whose  knowledge 
would  have  contributed  to  all  facets  of  the 
fpMfw.  bus  been  revised  tfj  Include  a  require- 
ment that,  before  the  purchasing  activity 
;iKrees  to  a  makc-or-buy  prugrain  (or  con- 
sents to  any  changes  therein  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  contracting  officer  would  re- 
diire  the  anticipated  participation  of  small 
bui'iMPcsi.  the  purchasing  activity  shall  In- 
vite the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  Adminis- 
tration by  permitting  Administration  repre- 
sentatives regularly  assigned  to  the  activity 
111  review  all  pertinent  facts  and  make  rec- 
ommendations thereon.  This  review  by  the 
Administration  should  be  concurrent  with 
the  review  by  the  purchasing  activity  and. 
where  urgent  circumstances  do  not  permit 
such  a  concurrent  review,  or  where  8BA  falls 
to  respond  on  a  timely  basis,  the  contracting 
officer  should  Include  an  explanatory  state- 
ment In  the  file,  transmitting  a  copy  to  the 
Administration   representative. 

The  12th  prlnclp>  provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  conduct  educational  pro- 
grams, In  coUaborittlon  with  Government 
contractors  and  others,  designed  to  provide 
small  business  capability  for  future  con- 
tracts for  types  of  procurement  where  no 
qualified  small  business  concerns  are  cur- 
rently available.  No  specific  Implementation 
of  this  principle  is  necessary  In  procurement 
agency  regulations  since  the  burden  rests 
with  the  Administration.  Certain  of  the 
recordkeeping  and  reporting  requirements 
will  assist  the  Administration  In  this  regard. 


ENCtosumx  B 

PaiNCIPLES  TO  BE  INCoaPOSATKO  IN  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  St'BCONTKACTING  PKOCEAIK  CON- 
TEMPLATCO    BT    PUBLIC    LAW    87-aOS 

J.  Separation  of  small  buainesa  aubcontraet- 
ing  proffram  from  labor  surplus  pronram 

Small  business  subcontracting  programs 
and  labor  surplus  area  programs  are  com- 
bined under  ASPR  1-707  and  FPR  1-1.710. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  statute  now 
prescribes  the  contert  of  and  the  manner  of 
establishing  a  small  business  subcontracting 
program,  which  is  not  the  case  with  respect 
to  lat>or  surplus  area  subcontracting,  there 
was  general  agreement  regarding  the  desir- 
ability of  divorcing  the  small  business  sub- 
contracting program  from  the  labor  surplus 
subcontracting  progTiun.  In  reaching  agree- 
ment on  this  principle,  it  was  recognized 
that  a  restatement  of  the  labor  stirplus  sub- 
contracting program,  elsewhere  In  the  pro- 
curement regulations,  would  be  necessary. 


ment  that  prime  contractors  obtaining  con- 
tracts over  •500,000  should  be  included  In  the 
program. 

3.  Modify  make-or-buy  program 

In  order  to  give  xmall  business  firms  a 
better  opportunity  to  participate  in  subcon- 
tracting, "make"  programs  of  prime  contrac- 
tors, subject  to  approval  under  ASPR  3-902, 
shall  not  be  approved  when  the  products  or 
services  to  be  supplied  in  fulfilling  the 
contract : 

(a)  Are  not  regularly  manufactured  or 
provided  by  the  contractor,  and  are  avail- 
able— quality,  quantity,  delivery,  and  other 
essential  factors  considered — from  other 
firms  at  prices  no  higher  than  if  the  contrac- 
tor makes  or  provides  the  product  or  service; 
or 

(b)  Are  regularly  manufactured  or  pro- 
vided by  the  contractor,  and  are  available — 
quality,  quantity,  delivery,  and  other  essen- 
tial factors  considered — from  other  firms  at 
prices  lower  than  if  the  contractor  makes  or 
provides  the  product  or  service. 

4.  Small   Business  Administration's  role   in 

make-or-buy  decision 

Prior  to  approving  make-or-buy  programs, 
or  changes  therein  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  contracting  officer,  would  reduce  the  con- 
templated participation  of  small  business, 
contracting  officers  shall  Invite  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  the  SBA  by  enabling  SBA 
personnel  to  review  all  pertinent  facts  and 
make  recommendations  thereon  to  the  con- 
tracting officer.  Such  review  by  SBA  should 
be  on  a  concurrent  basis  with  the  review  of 
the  contracting  officer.  Where  urgent  cir- 
cumstances do  not  permit  such  a  concurrent 
review,  or  where  SBA  falls  to  respond  on  a 
timely  basis  to  the  Invitation  to  participate, 
the  contracting  officer  shall  document  the 
file  with  a  full  statement  of  the  reasons 
therefore,  and  transmit  a  copy  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  SBA. 

5.  Providing  for  SBA  assistance  in  locating 

qualified  small  businesses 
On  any  purchase  orders  or  subcontracts  re- 
quiring the  approval  (or  ratification)  of  the 
contracting  officer  under  the  terms  of  the 
prime  contract  with  the  Government,  where 
no  small  businesses  are  to  be  solicited,  the 
contractor  shall,  prior  to  soliciting  quota- 
tions or  bids  for  the  placement  of  purchase 
orders  or  subcontracts,  notify  the  contract- 
ing officer  of  the  procurement,  together  with 
the  reasons  why  no  small  business  firms  are 
to  be  solicited.  It  will  be  the  responslbUity 
of  the  contracting  officer  to  notify  the  SBA 
of  any  such  transactions  and  the  reasons 
therefor.  Such  notification  by  the  contract- 
ing officer  will  be  made  as  early  in  the  oro- 


and  surveys  may  originate  with  the  procur- 
ing agency  in  order  to  h..ve  available  the 
pertinent  data  concerning  subcontracting  by 
its  primes,  or,  if  such  data  Is  not  currently 
available,  the  studies  and  surveys  may 
originate  upon  the  request  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  such  data.  They 
may  be  made  by  the  contracting  officer  or 
his  designated  representative,  or  by  the  con- 
tracting officer  or  his  designated  represenu- 
tlve  together  with  a  representative  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  On  the 
basis  of  the  foregoing  studies  and  surveys, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  may 
make  recommendations  to  the  procuring 
agency  regarding  methods  for  Increasing 
small  business  participation  In  the  contrac- 
tor's subcontract  awards.  SBA  and  the  pro- 
curing agency  will  freely  interchange,  at 
the  operating  level,  information  resulting 
from  these  surveys. 

8.  Subcontract  statistics 

To  the  extent  practicable,  it  will  be  desir- 
able to  employ  a  standard  subcontract  report 
throughout  the  Government. 

9.  SBA  review  of  agency  records 
The  program  shall  provide  that,  to  "  ••  ex- 
tent subcontracting  records  are  ■ri.M-,  ^ed 
by  Government  ofBces,  such  recc' -^  .  ai:  be 
made  available  to  SBA,  upon  rev(U<r,t,  for 
review. 

10.  Buyer's  records 

Contractors  subject  to  the  program  shall 
be  required  to  maintJin  records  with  respect 
to  the  letting  of  each  subcontract  or  pur- 
chase order  exceeding  $10,000,  which  records 
will  reflect  Information  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  How  many  large  and  how  many  small 
firms  were  solicited. 

(b)  How  many  large  and  how  many  small 
firms  bid. 

(c)  What  firm(s)    received  the  award. 

(d)  Why  small  tmsineas  did  not  receive 
the  award  If  bids  were  received  from  one  or 
more  small  businesses. 

11.  Management  of  long  bidder's  list 

Prime  and  subcontractors  within  the  sub- 
contracting program,  which  have  excessively 
long  lists  of  small  business  suppliers  need  not 
solicit  all  such  suppliers  on  each  procure- 
ment but  should  make  efforts  to  give  all  such 
small  business  suppliers  an  equitable  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  over  a  period  of  time. 

12.  Educational  programs 

In  connection  wth  types  of  procurement 
where  no  qualified  small  business  concerns 
are  available,  but  procurement  potentially 
could  be  performed  by  small  business,  SBA 
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Knclosvbz  C 

l-7tJ7  Subcontracting  with  small  business 
concema. 

1-707.1  General. 

(a1  It  U  the  policy  of  the  Oov«mmeiit  to 
enable  small  biisineas  coiacema  to  be  con- 
sidered fairly  as  subcontractors  to  contrac- 
tors performing  work  or  rendering  aerrlces 
as  prime  contractors  or  subcontractors  under 
Oovemnaent  procurement  contracts,  and  to 
assure  that  prime  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors having  small  business  subcontracting 
programs  will  consult  throTigh  the  purchas- 
ing activity  with  the  SBA  at  Its  request. 

(b)  The  SBA  Is  not  authorized,  however,  to 
prescribe  the  extent  to  which  any  contractor 
or  subcontractor  shall  subcontract  or  specify 
the  concerns  to  which  sutxiontracts  shall  be 
granted,  nor  does  It  vest  In  SBA  authority 
respecting  the  administration  of  Individual 
prime  contracts  or  subcontracts. 

1-707J  SbuJI  bUBlnen  subcontracting 
program. 

Th«  Ooverninent's  soutll  buslnAss  subcon- 
tracting program  requires  Qovemment  prime 
contractors  to  ass\ime  an  affirmative  obli- 
gation with  respsct  to  lubcontracting  with 
■Bsn  btuAnesB  eonceras.  In  eontracts  which 
rrnnga  from  •S.OOO  to  •flOO.OOO.  Mm  contractor 
tindartaksB  the  ofailgatkm  at  aooampltehing 
ths  martmum  smoont  at  small  business  sub- 
contracting which  Is  consistent  with  tiie  ef- 
ficient perfonnanoe  of  the  contract.  This 
undertaking  Is  set  forth  in  the  contract 
clause  prescribed  In  l-7Tn3(a) .  In  contracts 
wtilch  may  exceed  $800,000,  the  contractor  is 
required,  pursuant  to  the  clause  set  forth 
in  1-707 J (b)  to  nndertaks  a  ninnber  of 
specific  responsibilities  designed  to  assure 
that  small  business  concerns  are  considered 
fairly  In  the  subcontracting  role  and  to  Im- 
pose similar  responsibilities  on  major  sub- 
ooatraotors.  CHm  ttalson  oOloer  required  by 
the  latter  clause  may  also  serve  as  ttalson 
oAosr  for  labor  mrplus  araa  matters  ) 

1-7074  Baqulrsd  ri*9i»m 

(a)  The  "mtiliBaUaa  of  small  business 
concerns"  clause  belov  sliaU  be  Included  In 
all  contracts  In  amounts  which  may  exceed 
$5,000  except  (l)  contracts  which.  Including 
an  soboontracts  tiMresnMSer.  are  to  be  per- 
fomwd  eattrely  outside  the  United  States.  Its 
posBSsstoos.  and  Puerto  Btoo;  and  (It)  con- 
tracts for  serrloes  vtalcti  are  personal  in 
Bat«re: 

UtlUaatftoo  of  anall  bustness  coocems 
(January  1$M) : 

(a)  It  Is  tint  policy  of  tlM  Ooremment  as 
declared  by  the  Congress  that  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  pruThaaes  and  contracts  for 
supplies  and  services  for  the  Oovemment  be 
placed  with  xnuJl  troslness  ooncems. 

(b)  The  contractor  agrees  to  accomplish 
the  maxim  tun  eimoant  of  subcontracting  to 
SHMll  bxntness  concerns  that  the  contractor 
finds  to  be  consistent  with  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  this  contract. 

(b)  The  "sDoaU  business  subcontracting 
program"  ciau&e  below  shaU  be  Included  lu 
an  contracts  which  may  exceed  $500,000. 
which  contain  the  clause  required  by  (a) 
above  and  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  pur- 
cha^ng  activity,  offer  substantial  subcon- 
tracttog  possibilities.  Prime  oontractors  who 
are  to  be  awarded  oontracts  that  do  not  ex- 
oeed  $600^)00  but  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
ths  purchasing  activity,  offer  substanUal 
suhooBtracting  possltaUlUea.  shall  be  urged 
to  accept  the  dause. 

Small  business  subcontracUag  program 
I  January  lt>63;  : 

(a)  The  contractor  agrees  to  establish  and 
conduct  a  small  Imslneas  subcontracting; 
program  which  will  enable  anall  bustne.ss 
ooncems  to  be  considered  fairly  as  subcon- 
tractors and  suppliers  under  this  oontrac":. 
In  this  connection .  the  contractor  shall— 

(1)  Designate  a  Uaison  oAcer  who  will 
fl>  maintain  liaison  with  the  Ooremment 
on  amaU  business  matters,  (ili  supervise 
compliance  with  the  "utlllzacloo  of  smuU 
business  concerns"  clause,  and    (lUj    admin- 


ister  the   contractor's  "sniall   btxslness    sub- 
contracting  program  •• 

(2)  Provide  adequate  and  timely  oonsld- 
eratloa  of  the  potentialities  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns  in  all  "make-or-buy"  deci- 
sions. 

(3)  A^  ire  thiit  smiUl  business  concerns 
win  have  an  equitable  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  subcontracts,  particularly  by  ar- 
ranging s«)llcUatlons,  time  fjr  the  p.'cpar.i- 
V.on  of  hlfls.  quantities,  specifications,  anvl 
delivery  schedules  so  &a  to  facilitate  the  p.»r- 
tlclpatlon  of  small  bu.-Uness  ciinceni.«i 
Where  the  contractor's  Hats  of  p<.;entl.*l 
small  bu.^ne&s  subcor.tr'ictors  are  excessively 
lon^.  re.isdaiible  effort  shall  be  m.ide  to  give 
all  such  small  business  concerns  an  oppor- 
tunity \>i  compete  over  a  period  of  time 

i4i  Maintain  records  showing  (li  wheth- 
er each  pioBpectlve  subcontractor  Is  a  small 
business  conrern,  (11)  procedures  whKh 
have  been  adopted  to  comply  with  the  p^li- 
ciea  set  frrth  In  this  clatise.  and  (111;  with 
respect  tc  the  letting  of  any  B'ib.-ontra>'t 
(iiKliidln^:  purchase  orders)  exceeding  $10,- 
000.  Infonnatian  substantially  as   follows: 

I  \\  Whether  the  award  wen*  ti  large  it 
small    business. 

(B)  Wliether  less  than  three  or  more 
than  two  soiAll  business  ccncerns  were  solic- 
ited. 

(C)  Th?  reason  for  nunsollcltatkjn  of  sniAll 
busijtess   d  such   was   the  case. 

(D;  The  reason  for  small  business  failure 
to  receive  the  award  If  such  was  ths  case 
wlien  snu.U   business  was  solicited. 

The  rooiirds  maintained  in  accordance  with 
(HI)  above  may  be  Ln  such  form  as  the  indi- 
vidual coQtracUir  may  determine,  and  the 
infcxinaUon  shall  be  summarized  quarterly 
and  subniUtod  by  the  purchasing  depar'- 
ment  of  each  individual  plant  or  division  t.i 
ths  cantiactors  cognisant  small  busine-w 
liaison  oiacer.  Such  quarterly  summaries 
will  be  considered  to  be  management  records 
only  and  need  not  be  submitted  routinely  to 
the  Government;  however,  records  main- 
tained pursuant  to  this  clause  will  be  kept 
available  for  review 

<5)  Ifoltfy  the  contracting  officer  before 
soliciting  bids  or  quotations  on  any  subcon- 
tract (livcludlng  purchase  orders)  In  excess 
of  $10,000  if  (l>  no  small  bustness  concern 
U  to  be  folidted.  and  (11)  the  contracting 
oflloer^  ccQsent  to  the  subcontract  (or  rati- 
fication i  Is  reqxdred  by  a  "subcontracts" 
claose  In  this  contract.  8nc-h  notice  will 
■t*te  the  contractor's  reasons  for  nonsollcl- 
taCion  of  small  business  concerns,  and  will 
bs  given  as  early  In  ths  procurement  cycle 
■•  possible  so  that  the  contracting  olBcer 
may  give  the  Small  Business  Administration 
thnely  nctlcs  to  permit  8BA  a  reasc^nable 
period  to  suggest  potenUally  qualified  small 
business  ooncems  througti  the  contracting 
offloer  In  no  case  will  the  procurement  ac- 
tion be  hi;ld  up  when  to  do  so  would.  In  the 
contractor^  Judgment.  deUy  performance 
under  the  contract. 

<6)  Include  the  "utlllxatlon  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns-  clause  In  subcontracts  which 
offer  subs'-antial  small  business  subtunUact- 
Ing  oppor-  unities. 

t7)  Cooperate  with  the  contracting  ameer 
In  any  sfudles  and  surve>-s  of  the  contractor  s 
subcontracting  procedures  and  practices  that 
the  contrnctlng  officer  may  from  tln.e  to  time 
conduct 

(8)  Submit  DD  PVjrm  1140  reports.  In 
tJ-lplicate,  to  the  military  department  that 
reilewB  his  subcoiitracUng  program,  except 
that  where  the  ctin tractor  elecU  to  report 
on  a  corpijrate  rather  than  a  plant  basis,  he 
may  subn.U  his  reporu  to  the  mUitary  de- 
parunent  having  liulustrtal  readiness  pisr.- 
nlng  respon-slbliity  at  Uie  corporate  head- 
quarters 

tb)  A  "smAll  business  concern"  is  a  con- 
cern that  meets  the  pertinent  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  SBA  and  set  forth  In  paragraph 
1-701    of    the    armed    services    procurement 

regulation. 


(c)  The  contractor  agrees  that.  In  the 
e\-ent  hs  falls  to  comply  with  his  contractual 
obllgatlona  concerning  the  small  business 
BubconUactlng  program,  this  contract  may 
be  terminated.  In  whole  or  In  part,  for 
default 

<d)  The  contractor  further  agrees  to  In- 
sert. In  any  svib«ontract  hereunder  which  Is 
In  excess  tf  $500,000  and  which  contains 
the  "utlllratlon  of  small  business  concerns" 
clau.-te,  provisions  which  shall  conform  sub- 
stantially U)  the  language  of  this  clause,  In- 
cluding this  paragraph  (d».  and  to  notify 
the  contracting  officer  of  the  names  of  such 
subcontra-tors;  except  that  the  subcontrac- 
tor win  submit  the  DD  ^rm  1140  reporu 
U^  the  mllltnry  dep.irtment  having  industrial 
retidlness  plannlnK  responsibility  or  plant 
ooRnlsance  (A  subcmitractor  may  request 
advice  frrm  the  nearest  military  purchasing 
or  contn»ct  admin Istrntion  activity  as  to  tl»e 
military  depiu-tment  to  which  he  should 
subnxlt  his  reports  ) 

1  707  4  ReeponslbJllty  for  reviewing  the 
svibrontructlnR  program. 

(s)  Only  one  department  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  iwTtewlng  a  oon tractor's  small  busi- 
ness sutMsontracting  program.  Subject  to 
(b)  below,  such  review  shall  bs  the  respon- 
sibility at— 

( 1 )  Tt\9  department  having  Industrial 
readiness  pUnnIng  responsibility  at  the  plant 
where  the  contract  U  being  performed:   or 

(a)  If  (1)  above  Is  Inapplteable.  the  de- 
partment having  pUnt  ooffnhaaos  procure- 
ment responMbtllty  (see  $-1100.3(11)  );  or 

(S)  If  neither  <1)  nor  (3)  above  Is  sppll- 
cable.  the  department  ssslgnBd  the  respon- 
sibility throujch  coordinated  action  of  the 
Director  of  Small  Buslnsss  Policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  ths  small  business 
advisors  of  the  departments. 

I  b)  In  appropriate  instarxoes.  however, 
when  Jointly  determined  by  the  Director  of 
Small  Business  Policy  and  Vb»  small  busi- 
ness sdvlw^rs  of  the  departments,  criteria 
other  than  those  specified  In  (a)  above  may 
be  used  lu  assigning  rcepoaalMlity  to  a  de- 
partment fw  reviewing  an  ladtrlduai  oon- 
uaclor's  small  bustness  suheontraetii«  pro- 
gram. 

(c>  Ths  department  piadi^  a  contract 
with  a  prims  contractor  eoatalali^  the 
"small     business    subootitraoUi^    imcram" 

clause  shall  either  (1) iMnt  ra^ooslbaity 

for  reviewing  the  subooatracUi^  prafram 
of  the  prims  oonuactor  If  such  dspartment 
msets  ths  criteria  specified  In  (a)  or  (b) 
above,  or  (U)  prompUy  request  In  writing 
the  amali  business  advisor  at  the  depart- 
ment which  does  meet  such  crltarU  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  review  ot  this  pro- 
gram. 

fd)  Promptly  upon  receipt  of  the  names 
of  8ubcontracU)rs  who  will  participate  In 
the  smaU  btistness  suboontractli^  program, 
the  department  concerned  will  assume,  or 
provide  for  the  sasumption  ot.  rasponslblllty 
for  review  ot  sach  subcontractor's  program 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  IS)  or  (b)  above. 

(e)   The  resfxxislMs  department  will  de- 
termine   the    adequacy    of    the   oontractor's 
small  business  suboontracti^  pra«ram  and 
bring    any   deficiencies   to   ths   attSDtion    of 
the    contractors    designated    liaison    officer 
wiih  s  request  for  oorrectlvs  action. 
1    707.6  Reports  oa  DO  Worm  1140. 
(a  I    In  connection  with  the  Mitasniasion  of 
DO    Form     1140    reports    imdar    the    "small 
buainess  luboouLractlng  prc«ram"  cla\Me.  a 
subcontractor  may  contact  the  nearest  ml'll- 
t4u-y  purchasing  ur  contract  administration 
acuvlty   and    request    advice   as    to    the    de- 
partment   to    which    he   should   submit   re- 
P')r:s      The  military  purchasing  or  contract 
adniinutration  activity  shall,  through  chan- 
nels   submit    such    a   request  to  the   small 
business    advisor    of    the    department    con- 
cerned     The    small    buslnsas    advisor   shall 
submit  it  to  ths  Director  for  amall  Bustaess 
Pulley  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  his 
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determination  in  coordination  with  the 
small  buslnesa  advisors  of  the  departments, 
(b)  Each  department  shall  forward  to  the 
A&ntstant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptrol- 
ler), by  March  16  end  September  16,  a  copy 
of  each  DD  Form  1 140  received  for  the  semi- 
annual periods  ecdlng  December  31  and 
June  30.  respectively. 

1-707.6  Subcontracting  studies  and  sur- 
veys: Each  purchasing  activity  shall  assist 
the  SBA  to  obtain  such  reasonably  obtain- 
able information  and  records  concerning  the 
subcontracting  of  Its  prime  contractors  and 
its  sutKontractors.  having  contracts  that 
contain  the  Small  Business  Subcontracting 
Program  clause,  as  the  SBA  may  deem  neces- 
Eary.  Accordingly,  the  contracting  officer  or 
his  representjitlve.  separately,  or  together 
with  a  representative  of  SBA  may  periodi- 
cally conduct  Bludl<«  and  surveys  of  the  con- 
tractor's subcontracting  procedures  and  prac- 
tices and  those  of  tils  subcontractors.  Such 
studies  and  surveys  may  originate  with  the 
purchasing  activity  in  order  to  have  avail- 
able the  pertinent  data  concerning  subcon- 
tracting by  its  primes,  or,  if  such  data  is  not 
currently  available,  the  studies  and  surveys 
may  originate  upon  the  request  of  the  SBA 
for  such  daU.  On  the  basis  of  the  forego- 
ing studies,  surveys,  and  records,  the  SBA 
may  make  recommendations  to  the  pur- 
chasing activity  regarding  methods  for  in- 
creasing small  businefs  participation  In  sub- 
contract awards.  8BA  and  the  purchasing 
activity  will  freely  Interchange,  at  the  oper- 
ating level.  Information  resulting  from  these 
surveys. 

1  707.7  SBA  review  of  agency  records:  To 
the  extent  that  subcontracting  records  are 
maintained  in  purchasing  or  contract  ad- 
ministration activities,  such  records  shall  be 
made  available  to  SBA.  upon  request,  for 
review. 

1-808  Subcontracting  with  labor  surplus 
area  concerns. 

1-806  1  General  r»olicy;  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  Government  t<i  promote  equitable  op- 
portunities for  lab<)r  surplus  area  concerns 
to  compete  for  defimse  subcontracts  and  to 
encourage  placement  of  subcontracts  with 
concerns  which  will  perform  such  contracts 
substantially  In  anias  of  persistent  or  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus.  In  the  order  of  prior- 
ity described  In  l~8(ia  where  thU  can  be  done, 
consistent  with  efficient  performance  of  con- 
tracts, at  prices  no  higher  than  are  obtain- 
able elsewhere 

1-805.2  Labor  surplus  area  subcontracting 
program:  The  Government's  labor  surplus 
area  subcontracting  program  require*  Gov- 
ernment prime  contractors  to  assume  an  af- 
firmative obligatior.  with  respect  to  subcon- 
tracting with  labor  surplus  area  concerns. 
In  contracts  which  range  from  $5,000  to 
•500.000.  the  contre<tor  undertakes  the  sim- 
ple obligation  of  using  his  best  efforts  to 
place  his  subcontracts  with  concerns  which 
will  perform  such  subcontracts  substantially 
in  areas  of  persistent  or  subsUntial  labor 
surplus  where  this  can  be  done,  consistent 
with  the  efficient  performance  of  the  con- 
tract, at  prices  no  higher  than  are  obtainable 
elsewhere.  This  undertaking  is  set  forth 
In  the  contract  clause  prescribed  in  1-805.3 
( a ) .  In  contracts  which  may  exceed  $500,000. 
the  contractor  is  required,  pursuant  to  the 
clause  set  forth  in  l-806.3(b).  to  undertake 
a  number  of  specific  responsibilities  designed 
to  Insure  achievement  of  the  objectives  re- 
ferred to  above  and  to  impose  similar  re- 
sponsibilities on  major  subcontractors. 
1-805.3  Required  clauses, 
(a)  The  "utlllEatlon  of  concerns  In  labor 
surplus  areas"  clause  set  forth  below  shall 
be  Inserted  in  all  contracts  in  amounts 
which  may  exceed  $5,000.  except — 

( 1 )  Contracts  with  foreign  contractors 
which,  including  all  subcontracts  there- 
under, are  to  be  performed  entirely  outside 
the  United  States,  :ts  possessions,  and  Puerto 
Rico; 


(2)  Contracts  for  services  which  are  per- 
■onal  In  nature;  and 

(3)  Contracts  for  construction. 
Utilization  of   concerns   In   labor  surplus 

areas  (January  1062)  : 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  place 
contracts  with  concerns  which  will  perform 
such  contracts  substantially  In  areas  of  per- 
sistent or  substantial  labor  surplus  where 
this  can  be  done,  consistent  with  the  efficient 
performance  of  the  contract,  at  prices  no 
higher  than  are  obtainable  elsewhere.  The 
contractor  agrees  to  use  his  best  efforts  to 
place  his  subcontracts  In  accordance  with 
this  policy.  In  complying  with  the  foregoing 
and  with  paragraph  (b)  of  the  clause  of  this 
contract  entitled  "utilization  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns."  the  contractor  in  placing  his 
subcontracts  shall  observe  the  following  or- 
der of  preference:  (l)  persistent  labor  sur- 
plus area  concerns  which  are  also  small  busi- 
ness concerns;  (11)  other  persistent  labor 
surplus  area  concerns;  (111)  substantial  labor 
surplus  area  concerns  which  are  also  small 
business  concerns;  (Iv)  other  substantial 
labor  surplus  area  concerns;  and  (v)  small 
business  concerns  which  are  not  labor  sur- 
plus area  concerns. 

(b)  The  "labor  surplus  area  subcontract- 
ing program"  clause  below  shall  be  Included 
In  all  contracts  which  may  exceed  $500,000. 
but  which  contain  the  clause  required  by 
(a)  above  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
purchasing  activity,  offer  substantial  sub- 
contracting possibilities.  Prime  contractors 
who  are  to  be  awarded  contracts  that  do  not 
exceed  $600,000.  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
purchasing  activity  offer  substantial  sub- 
contracting possibilities,  shall  be  urged  to 
accept  the   following  clause: 

Labor  surplus  area  subcontracting  program 
(January  1962)  : 

(a)  The  contractor  agrees  to  establish  and 
conduct  a  program  which  will  encourage  la- 
bor surplus  area  concerns  to  compete  for 
subcontracts  within  their  capabilities.  In 
this  connection,  the  contractor  shall — 

(1)  Designate  a  liaison  officer  who  will  (1) 
maintain  liaison  with  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Government  on  labor  sur- 
plus area  matters.  (11)  supervise  compliance 
with  the  utilization  of  concerns  in  labor 
surplus  areas  clause,  and  (Hi)  administer 
the  contractor's  labor  surplus  area  subcon- 
tracting program: 

(2)  Provide  adequate  and  timely  consid- 
eration of  the  potentialities  of  labor  surplus 
area  concerns  In  all  "make-or-buy"  decisions; 

(3)  Assure  that  labor  surplus  area  con- 
cerns will  have  an  equitable  opportunity  to 
compete  for  subcontracts,  particularly  by  ar- 
ranging solicitations,  time  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  bids,  quantities,  specifications,  and 
delivery  schedules  so  as  to  facilitate  the  par- 
ticipation of  labor  surplus  area  concerns; 

(4)  Maintain  records  showing  procedures 
which  have  been  adopted  to  comply  with  the 
policies  set  forth  in  this  clause;  and 

(6)  Include  the  utilization  of  concerns  in 
labor  sxirplus  areas  clause  In  subcontracts 
which  offer  substantial  labor  surplus  area 
■uboontracting  opportunities. 

(b)  A  labor  surplus  area  concern  Is  a  con- 
cern which  will  perform,  or  cause  to  be  per- 
formed, a  substantial  proportion  of  any  con- 
tract awarded  to  It  In  areas  of  substantial 
and  persistent  labor  surplus  or  In  areas  of 
BUbatantial  labor  surplus,  as  designated  by 
the  Depcu^ment  of  Labor.  A  concern  shall 
be  deemed  to  perform  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  a  contract  in  a  labor  stirplus  area  if 
the  costs  that  the  concern  will  Incur  on 
account  of  manufacturing  or  production 
(by  Itself  or  Its  first-tier  subcontractors)  In 
such  areas  amount  to  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  price  of  such  contract. 

(c)  The  contractor  further  agrees,  with 
respect  to  any  subcontract  hereunder  which 
U  in  excess  of  $500,000  and  which  contains 
the  clause  entitled  "utilization  of  concerns 
in  labor  surplus  areas,"  that  he  will  Insert 


provisions  in  the  subcontract  which  will 
conform  substantially  to  the  language  of 
this  clause.  Including  this  paragraph  ( c) , 
and  that  he  will  ftimish  the  names  of  such 
subcontractors  to  the  contracting  officer. 

1-805.4  Responsibility  for  reviewing  sub- 
contracting program.  Only  one  department 
shall  be  responsible  for  reviewing  a  con- 
tractor's labor  surplus  area  subcontracting 
program.  Departmental  responsibility  shall 
be  assigned  and  carried  out  In  accordance 
with  1-707.4. 

Revise  ASPR  3-902  by  placing  the  follow- 
ing subparagraph  (g)  immediately  follow- 
ing subparagraph  (f).  redesignating  the 
present  paragraphs  (g)  through  (k)  as  (h) 
through  ( 1 ) . 

"(g)  Proposed  'make*  Items  shall  not  be 
agreed  to  when  the  products  or  services  un- 
der consideration — 

"(1)  are  not  regularly  manufactured  or 
provided  by  the  contractor,  and  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  contracting  officer  are  available 

quality,  quantity,  delivery,  and  other  essen- 
tial factors  considered — from  other  firms  at 
prices  no  higher  than  if  the  contractor 
should  make  or  provide  the  product  or  serv- 
ice; or 

"(11)  are  regularly  manufactured  or  pro- 
vided by  the  contractor,  and  are  available — 
quality.  quanUty,  delivery,  and  other  essen- 
tial ffictors  considered — ^frcnn  other  firms  at 
prices  lower  than  if  the  contractor  should 
make  or  provide  the  product  or  services; 
Provided,  that  such  items  may  be  agreed 
to,  notwithstanding  (1)  and  (11),  if  In  the 
opinion  of  the  contracting  officer  the  over- 
all cost  of  the  contract  to  the  Government 
would  be  increased  If  the  item  were 
'bought.'  " 

Revise  ASPR  3-002 (f)  as  follows: 
"(f)  The  purchaslE^  activity  will  review 
the  "make-or-buy"  program,  to  determine  If 
all  appropriate  Items  are  Included  or  If  It 
contains  Items  that  should  be  deleted  be- 
cause of  their  relatively  minor  Importance. 
In  all  considerations  relative  to  a  "make-<N-- 
buy"  program,  the  purchasing  activity  wUl 
obtain  the  advice  and  aadstance  of  all  ap- 
propriate personnel  whose  knowledge  would 
contribute  to  the  adequacy  of  all  facets  of 
the  review.  Before  agreeing  to  a  "make-or- 
buy"  program  (or  conaentlng  to  any  change 
therein  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  con- 
tracting officer,  would  reduce  the  anticipated 
participation  of  small  business),  the  pur- 
chasing activity  shall  Invite  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  SBA  by  permitting  SBA  rep- 
resentatives regularly  assigned  to  the  activity 
to  review  all  pertinent  facts  and  make  rec- 
ommendations thereon.  Such  review  by 
SBA  should  be  conciurent  with  the  review 
of  the  purchasing  activity  (or.  in  the  case 
of  changes,  the  contracting  officer) .  Where 
urgent  circumstances  do  not  permit  such  a 
concurrent  review,  or  where  SBA  falls  to  re- 
spond on  a  timely  basis,  the  contracting  offi- 
cer shall  Include  an  ezplanatc«y  statement 
in  the  contract  file  and  shall  transmit  a  copy 
to  the  SBA  representative." 

Revise  the  following  parts  of  section  VII 
to  read  as  follows : 

"7-104.14  Utilization  of  small  business 
concerns:  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  1-707.3 (a)  Insert  the  clause  set 
forth  therein. 

"7-104.20  Utilization  of  concerns  In  labor 
surplus  areas:  In  acc<Htlance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  1-805.3  (a)  insert  the  clause 
set  forth  therein. 

"7-104.22  Small  business  subcontracting 
program:  In  accordance  with  the  wqulre- 
ments  of  1 -707.3(b)  Insert  the  clause  set 
forth  therein. 

"7-104.38  Labor  surplus  area  Eubcontract- 
Ing  program:  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  1-805.3 (b)  insert  the  clause 
set  forth  therein. 

"7-203.9  Utilization  of  small  business  con- 
cerns: In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
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at   l-TI>T.3(a)    tnwrt   the   clause    wt   forth 
thflrdm. 

"7-JOS^  Utfllzatton  of  conoema  tn  labor 
aurplua  araaa:  In  acoardance  with  the  re- 
qutrementi  of  l-tl06J(a)  tnaert  the  clatue 
•et  forth  therein. 

**7-a04.19  Small  hviatni—  mbcontractlDg 
program:  In  accordance  with  the  req-ulre- 
menta  of  1-707.3 (b)  Insert  the  clauae  set 
forth  therein. 

"7-204.39  Labor  surplus  area  subcontract- 
ing program:  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  1-805.3  (b)  insert  the  clause 
aet  forth  therein. 

"7-302.8  Dtlllzatlon  of  small  business  con- 
cerns: In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  l-707J(a)  Insert  the  clause  set  forth 
therein. 

"7-302  26  Utilization  of  concerns  In  Labor 
siirplus  areas:  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  1-805  J  (a)  Insert  the  clause 
set  forth  therein. 

"7-^03. 11  Small  buaineaa  subcontracting 
program:  In  accordaiu^  with  the  require- 
ments of  1-707.3  (b)  insert  the  clause  set 
forth  therein. 

"7-303.25  Labor  surplus  area  subcontract- 
log  program:  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
qulreanenU  of  l-805.3(b)  Insert  the  clause 
aet  forth  therein. 

"7-402^  UtUintloa  ot  maU  business  con- 
oema: In  aooardaoee  with  the  requirements 
of  l-707J(a)  Insert  the  clauea  set  forth 
therein. 

"7-402.27  UtUizatton  of  ooncems  In  labor 
surplus  areas:  In  accordance  with  the  rf^- 
qulraments  of  l-80A.3(a)  Insert  the  clause 
set  forth  therein. 

"7-403  13  Small  business  subcontrsctlng 
program:  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  l-707J(b)  Insert  the  clause  set 
forth  therein. 

"7-40tJ4  Labor  surplus  area  subcontract- 
ing program:  In  accordance  with  require- 
meata  of  l-805.3(b)  Insert  the  clause  set 
rorth  therein." 

Bmlse  2-407  jft(a){l)  as  follows: 
''S-407  f  Bqual  low  blda. 
"(aMl)  Where  two  or  more  low  bids  are 
equal  In  all  respecta,  considering  all  factors 
eaeep«  the  prlortttas  aet  forth  In  (2\  below, 
award  stuUl  be  made  In  aooordanee  with  the 
order  of  prtorttlee  therein.  Where  two  or 
man  low  bids  are  eqoaJ  tn  all  respecU.  con- 
srldertng  aU  factors  Indadlng  the  priorities 
aet  forth  tn  (2)  below,  award  shall  be  made 
by  a  drawing  by  lot  which  shall  be  witnessed 
by  at  leeet  three  persons  and  which  may  be 
attSBCtad  by  the  McUers  or  their  repreaenta- 
tlfvs.  Mtbject  to  13)  below. 

'(3)  It  the  application  of  the  priorities 
hi  (8)  above  results  In  two  or  more  bidders 
being  eligible  for  award,  the  award  shall  be 
made  to  the  concern  that  will  make  the 
most  eztenatve  use  of  small  business  sub- 
contractors, rather  than  by  drawing  lots  If 
two  or  more  bidders  still  remain  eligible  for 
award,  the  award  shall  be  made  by  a  drawing 
by  lot  limited  to  such  bidders. " 

ASPR  changes  to  reflect  cornddemtlon  In 
the  contractor's  fee  for  profit  In  support  of 
the  OovemixKnt'B  small  bualneas  and  labor 
■orplus  area  programs. 

Rerlee  l-»08(b>  to  Insert  a  new  subpara- 
graph   (xxlv)    reading  as  follows: 

"(xxlT)  Information  appropriate  for  re- 
negotiation puipuees  (see  3-8068)  ' 
Reriae  S-80e.2(h)  to  read  as  follows: 
■(h)  Subcontracting:  (l)  in  negotiating 
the  profit  or  fee.  the  nature  and  extent  of 
any  subcontracting  should  be  considered, 
particularly  as  It  bears  on  the  contractor  s 
performance,  administrative  re»ponsll>lllty. 
floancial  Investment,  and  degree  of  risk  na 
outlined  above.  The  degree  and  ruitiire  nf 
subcontract  programs  vary  on  a  broad  spec- 
trum. While  it  Is  not  possible  to  deflne 
precisely  the  exact  profit  or  fee  treatment  to 
be  accorded  each  altuatlon,  the  general  guide- 
lines which  follow  will  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. 


**(2>  The  evaluation  of  a  contractor's  sub- 
contracting program  should  not  coneUt 
merely  of  applying  art>ltrary  percentages  of 
profit  to  subcontract  prices  in  negotiating 
the  prime  contract  price  A  relatively  large 
amount  of  subcontracting  need  not  make  fur 
negotiation  of  a  lesser  profit  or  fee — the 
character  ar>d  clrcumstanoes  of  the  subcon- 
tracting and  the  effect  on  the  prime  con- 
tractor's costs  must  be  taken  Into  account. 
Although  purchased  material  and  subcon- 
tracted work  are  usually  property  Included  In 
the  base  upon  which  profit  Is  computed.  In- 
stances may  arise  In  which  a  significant  por- 
tion or  portions  of  the  contract  are  sutvnn- 
tracted  In  such  a  way  that  only  a  minimum 
amount  of  responsibility  or  risk  remains 
with  the  prime  contractor  In  such  a  cas**. 
the  amount  of  fee  or  profit  shouid  be  less 
th;in  where  the  con'rart  t  aasumes  'nil)stan- 
tlal  risk  Of  primary  Importance  Is  the 
degree  to  which  the  subcontracting  p)mvlde8 
a  t>ctter  product  and  lower  costs,  with  Umely 
delivery,  and  In  which  the  contractor  as- 
sumes heavy  managerial  effort  rfsponRlhiluv 
and  risk 

"(3)  In  establishing  a  contrartm-'s  fee  or 
profit,  favorable  consldemtlon  shall  be  given 
to 

"(l)  the  company  s  policies  and  pr^cedurvs 
which  enerre'lcally  »\ipport  Oovrrnnienv 
small  business,  and  labor  surplus  area  pT'>- 
grams; 

"lilt  any  unu.sual  efforts  which  the  con- 
tractor dl.splays  In  subcontracting  with  small 
business  and  labor  surplus  area  concerns, 
particularly  for  developmental  type  work 
likely  to  result  m  later  production  ppportu- 
nltlea-  and 

"lUli  effectiveness  of  the  company  In  sub- 
contracting with  and  furnishing  aiwlstance 
to  such  coxicrrv.f  a.s  rumpared  It  other  com- 
parable contractors 

In  this  connection,  it  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  purchasing  activity  to  examine  the  con- 
tractor's past  and  present  effertlvrneus  and 
plans  for  seeking  out  qualified  small  business 
a.nd  labor  surplus  area  concerns,  and  to  re- 
quire the  contractor  during  nettntlntlons  to 
document  his  past,  present,  and  planned  per- 
fomuince  tn  these  areas  - 

Insert  a  new  paragraph  8  808  6  as  set  forth 
below- 

"3  808  8  Renegotiation  rnformatton  The 
purchasing  activity  will  document  the  con- 
tract file  In  Bufllclent  detail  to  Indicate  those 
factors  considered  under  3  8082(hW3).  so 
that  appropriate  Information  can  be  supplied 
to  the  Renegotiation  Board  " 


FURTHER  ARTICI^S  BY  MILWAU- 
KEE JOURNAL'S  RUSS  LYNCH 
DOCUMENT  NEED  TO  OVER- 
HAUL WATER  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  in  a 
recent  series  of  arlicka,  Mr.  Ru.ssell  G 
Lynch,  the  eminently  qualLfled  writer  on 
con.servation  and  natural  re."*ourcfw  for 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  carefully  docu- 
ments the  need  for  a  broad  overhaul  of 
present  Federal  policies  and  program.s 
affecting  water  management  and  devel- 
opment. I  iruserted  Li)e  first  part  of  Mr 
Lynch 's  series  in  the  Cowgrxssiohal 
RecoRD  of  January  29.  1962,  where  thry 
appear  cm  pages  1061-1063 

These  articles  brilliantly  analyse  the 
present  situation  in  the  water  derelop- 
ment  field,  describing  the  policies  of  Uie 
key  Federal  agencies  involved — the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service — in  Jo-eat  depth.  They  draw  at- 
tention to  the  sifoilfteant  differences  of 
approach  and  attitude  that  characterizes 


these  three  agencies,  each  of  whom  has 
responsibility  for  expending  vast  sums  of 
money  for  water  developmeot  azul  man- 
agement. 

This  ts  a  subject  with  treafend-jua  Im- 
plications  for  the  future  economic  and 
social  development  of  our  Nation.  The 
wise  management  of  our  resources  today 
is  vital  for  our  Nation's  wealth  aiKl  well- 
being  in  the  future 

Ttie  questions  raised  In  Mr.  Lynch 's 
articles  are  challenginc.  All  of  us.  I 
believe,  have  a  responsibility  to  respond 
to  them  m  a  constructlre.  respotisible 
.spirit  In  the  coming  weeks  I  hope  to 
examine  and  discu.ss  the  subject  of  water 
resource  development  at  greater  length. 
In  the  light  of  the  Tast  sums  spent  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Federal  GoTemmest. 
sums  which  are  likely  to  continue  to 
nre  at  a  rapid  rate  In  the  future,  I  in- 
tend to  do  all  I  can  to  make  certain  that 
pro>,'rams  in  thLs  field  are  guided  above 
all  by  tlie  national  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Lynch  s  additional  articles,  oompletlng 
the  series,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RrroRD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoto. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Jan.  a.  19001 

WnTca    roucT     Is     OamnzsB — Majoa    VS. 

Acrwms  Don't  Liks  Thbb  Oww  Dxyklop- 

MTMT    P«rx:itAMS    OS    N»TIOH*8    ATrSOACH    TO 

Rirca  BASTTf  Pbobixms 

(By  R  O  Lynch) 

Major  Federal  agendas  hmy  bscoms  erltl- 
c.il  of  their  own  water  devalopaaent  psv- 
grams  and  of  the  Ifmtton's  spllateawd  ap- 
proftcti  to  rlrer  basin  <t*Tala|mant.  All 
bars  called  for  remedial  Inglslslhsi.  but 
the  Army  Corps  of  Knglnasrs  hsa  foos  mvch 
farther  than  the  othara. 

Tbe  corpa.  obrlously  Mddlag  far  teadsr- 
shlp  In  tlM  emerging  era  of  eampr«henat\-e 
basin  planning,  outltnad  the  handicaps  In 
plain  terms  In  its  report  to  tbs  Select  Sen- 
ate Wster  Baaourcss  CoauBltSs*.  which  re- 
oenUy   Onlahed  Its  work. 

Pointing  out  that  there  wis  Important 
differences  In  the  leglslatl««  polldas  under- 
lying the  Tarloua  programs.  thrS  corps  said : 

"It  would  be  most  bstpfol  to  the  Fml- 
sral  agencies  oonoemed  If  the  Oongrsss 
would  enact  a  ciear-cut  statawwnt  of  Its 
major  objwnirss  and  Intent  with  rsspect  to 
ths  developmeat.  utUtxatloD  and  oozMerra- 
tioa  of  the  water  reaourxxa.  and  bring  exist- 
ing laws  Into  harmony  with  that  objective. 

TrPLS    CHANOZ    WAWTB) 

The  corps  suggested  that  language  be  writ- 
ten Into  the  flood  control  acta,  as  ths  main 
body  of  applicable  law.  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  respooalbls  agencies  to  de- 
velop reservoir  systems  to  serve  all  dealr- 
able  purposes  The  Hood  control  acta'  "con- 
fusing and  misleading"  title,  ths  report 
added,  should  he  changed  to  one  more  ap- 
propriate for  the  broad  prc«ram. 

The  corps,  the  Agriculture  Department 
(TTSDA)  and  the  Reclamation  Biirsau  all 
have  called  for  elimination  of  Inequities  In 
co.«it  sharing  on  projects. 

-Ml  three  reclaim  land— the  Bxireau  with 
Irrigation,  the  corps  and  the  SC8  With  flood 
protection  The  corps'  Irres  and  ctiannel 
work  has  reclaimed  8  million  acres;  the 
Bureau  has  Irrigated  6  million.  The  8CS 
small  watershed  program  protects  small 
areas 

Economists  of  leading  unlTersltles  and 
foundatloTw  argue  that  If  landowners  were 
made  to  pay  for  these  benefits  to  a  larger  de- 
gree,  the   pressure   for   uneconomic  projects 
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would  be  largely  el:iiiinated.  The  Agencies' 
concern,  however.  In  over  Inequitable  treat- 
ment of  citizens  In  comparable  projecta.  The 
USDA  commented: 

"Under  some  water  resources  programs, 
beneficiaries  b^ar  substantial  costs;  under 
others,  practl^ly  none.  Requirements  also 
vary  for  similar  programs  administered  by 
different  agencies,  '.rhe  absence  of  consistent 
practices  contributes  to  Ineffective  resource 
use  alMla^ffequltable  patterns  of  net  benefit 
dutrlbutlon." 

IRXIGATORS  PAT  23  rzHCZTTT 

Downstream  landowners  get  flood  protec- 
tion from  the  corps  free.  Upstream  farmers 
In  small  watershed  projects  share  costs  and 
also  undertake  a  lo;  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation work.  Irrigation  farmers  pay,  on 
the  average,  f>erha{>8  25  p>ercent,  of  recla- 
mation coets.  All  three  programs  Involve 
drjilnaee.  The  rorpi;  charges  the  landowner; 
the  8C8  does  not.  The  Bureau  Includes  It  In 
the   project  cost. 

"The  differences  b<'tween  cost-sharing  poli- 
cies," the  corps  warned,  "will  become  In- 
creasingly obvious  and  increasingly  trouble- 
some. In  fact,  they  already  are  so  obvious 
that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  de- 
velop a  uniform  national  policy  on  cost  shar- 
ing for  the  reclamation  components  of  all 
Federal  resource  development  activities." 

The  Reclamation  Dureau  expressed  concern 
only  about  the  vailation  in  interest  rates 
among  its  own  projects.  Irrigators  pay  no 
Interest,  but  project  costs  allocated  to  power, 
municipal  water,  and  sometime*  other  things 
must  be  paid  for  with  Interest.  The  Bureau 
wants  a  uniform  interest  rate 

The  contrast  between  the  corps'  broad 
viewpoint  and  the  Bureau's  narrow  one  ap- 
pears so  sharp  that  their  programs  and  views 
are  discussed  in  other  articles  on  this  page. 


(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Jan.  2,  1962) 
Billion  Dollai  Qtrtsnow  Masks  Postd 

Flood  control  works  to  cost  about  $1 1 .5  bil- 
lion and  potential  navigation  Investments 
totaling  97 .0  billion  have  been  outlined  for 
Congress  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Sngineers, 
looking  to  the  year  2000. 

At  the  same  time,  the  corps  warned  Con- 
gress that  the  flood  control  program  was 
grossly  Inadequate  without  regulation  of 
flood  plain  use.  and  that  other  transporta- 
tion facilities  might  be  more  economical  than 
some  of  the  waterways. 

Flood  damage  In  tha  United  States  has  In- 
creased greatly,  despite  a  huge  Federal  In- 
vestment in  protection. 

SATINCS  AKS  KSTTMATID 

Weather  Bureau  estimates  (adjusted  to 
19S7  dollar  value)  give  a  mean  of  9105.7 
million  of  damage  for  the  years  1903  to  1936 
and  a  1329.2  million  mean  for  the  years 
1936  to  1955.  Yet,  between  1936  and  1957 
at  least  94  billion  were  spent  on  flood  con- 
trol with  estimated  annual  prevention  of  $491 
million  In  damage. 

Increased  flooding  and  better  reporting  of 
damage  account  for  some  of  the  difference, 
but  students  of  the  problem  ascribe  4fi  to 
75  percent  of  the  increased  damage  to  ex- 
panded use  of  flood  plains,  fostered  to  some 
extent  by  the  protective  works. 

A  University  of  Chicago  group,  beaded  by 
Gilljert  F.  White,  that  worked  on  flood  plain 
occupance,  has  suggested  that  there  should 
be  collaboraUon  by  local  agencies  both  to 
regulate  flood  plain  use  and  to  see  that  part 
of  the  proflts  of  development  go  to  reim- 
burse the  Federal  Treasury. 

If  ORE  DAMAGE  PREDICTED 

The  corps,  which  cooperated  with  White's 
group.  Informed  Congress  that  If  flood  con- 
trol expenditures  continued  at  the  present 
rate,  without  regulation  of  flood  plain  use, 
the  flood  damage  potential  would  Increase 
more  than  ^300  miUion  annually  by  1980. 


In  Its  report,  the  corps  suggested  expan- 
sion of  flood  control  programs — its  own  and 
those  of  the  reclamation  bureau  and  the  soil 
conservation  service — to  encourage  flood 
plain  regulation  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  went  much 
further  in  a  1959  presentation  to  Congress, 
recommending  that  future  flood  control 
projects  be  made  contingent  on  State  or 
local  flood  regulation.  The  corps  wrote  such 
a  requirement  into  the  1941  Flood  Control 
Act  In  connection  with  authorization  of 
levees  along  the  Missouri  River.  It  was 
stricken  at  the  request  of  Senator  Butler, 
Republican,  of  Nebraska. 

As  to  navigation,  the  corps  recommended 
that  parts  of  3,245  miles  of  waterway  no 
longer  carrying  traffic  be  abandoned.  It 
commented  that  27  stretches  recommended 
for  abandonment  or  curtailment  as  long  ago 
as  1926  were  still  on  the  list. 

The  report  commented  that  studies  at  the 
proper  time  of  potential  new  waterways  prob- 
ably would  show  that  some  of  the  needed 
facilities  could  be  provided  more  economi- 
cally by  railroad  or  truckline  expansions  or 
by  pipeline  construction. 

Economists  have  criticized  the  waterway 
program  for  providing  windfall  savings  to  a 
few  shippers  and  receivers,  while  damaging 
other  parts  of  the  national  economy.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  better  overall  results 
might  be  obtained  by  a  subsidy  to  railroads. 

USER    EEES    PROPOSED 

The  Commer?e  Department  has  been 
studying  a  proposal  that  user  fees  be  col- 
lected on  waterways.  This  has  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  National  Waterways  Con- 
ferences. Inc..  to  oppose  fees. 

A  Missouri  basin  survey  commission  re- 
ported in  1953.  after  Its  economists  studied 
shipping  potentials: 

"It  is  questionable  If  navigation  should  be 
continued  as  an  objective  of  basin  develop- 
ment." 

This  waterway  carried  less  than  3  million 
tons  Ir  1960,  aside  from  waterway  improve- 
ment materials. 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Jan.  2.  1962] 

More    iRaiCATioir,    Lbbs   Waste   Are   Ket    to 

Future  or  West 

Both  tbe  Reclamation  Bureau  and  the 
Agriculture  Department  see  a  potential  need 
to  irrigate  9.5  million  more  acres  in  the  West 
by  the  year  2000. 

The  Bureau  propoees  Federal  spending  of 
$12  billion  to  provide  the  water,  an  average 
cost  of  $1^60  an  acre,  and  favors  spreading 
much  of  the  cost  among  public  power  users 
all  over  the  17  reclamation  States. 

The  Department  says  the  expected  demand 
can  be  met  by  saving  water  now  wasted  and 
predicts  that  research,  technical  assistance. 
and  education  will  accomplish  the  necessary 
reduction  of  losses  by  evaporation  and  seep- 
age- 

And  economists  warn  that  the  West's 
future  prosperity  depends  on  making  water 
available  for  Industry  and  recreation,  rather 
than  favoring  agriculture. 

The  stopping  of  present  wasteful  irriga- 
tion practices  and  the  provision  of  water 
for  other  purposes  than  agriculture  will  de- 
pend on  changing  water  laws  and  water  ad- 
ministrations now  controlled  by  agricultiiral 
Interests.  Such  changes  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  from  legislatures  domin- 
ated by  farmers  and  ranchers. 

The  sxiggestion  has  been  made  that  desires 
of  States  for  Federal  recognition  of  State 
Jurisdiction  over  water  be  used  as  a  lever, 
with  such  recognition  made  contingent  on 
the  meeting  of  minimum  standards  for  water 
laws  in  the  national  interest. 

Most  of  the  reclamation  States  have  prior 
appropriation  water  rights.  The  first  person 
to  use  a  certain  source  has  the  strongest 
right,  forever,  to  the  same  quantity.     The 


earliest  users  were  predominantly  ranchers 
and  farmers.  Reclamation  also  ties  water  to 
agriculture;  repayment  contracts  nm  SO 
years,   sometimes  extended. 

Of  the  $1,260  per  acre  coat  of  projects  out- 
lined by  the  Bureau  as  reasonable  and  with- 
in economic  reality  only  t920  would  be  al- 
located to  irrigation.  The  rest  would  be 
public  expense  for  flood  control,  recreation, 
etc.,  or  user  charges  for  electricity. 

The  $920  would,  of  course,  far  exceed  what 
water  users  could  pay.  This  would  not  be 
new.  Since  1939,  irrigators  have  been  as- 
sessed according  to  ability  to  pay  and  the 
rest  of  Irrigation  cost  has  been  loaded  on 
public  power  users. 

This  arrangement  is  not  at  all  equitable, 
because  power  production  varies  greatly 
among  projects.  Some  produce  none.  To 
overcome  this.  Congress  spread  irrigation 
costs  over  all  public  power  users  in  the  Mis- 
souri Valley,  the  Central  Valley  of  California, 
and  the  upper  Colorado  programs.  There 
has  been  pressxire  for  such  a  basin  account 
for  the  Columbia  River. 

The  Bureau  suggested  In  Its  report  to  the 
select  Senate  water  committee  that  more 
basin  accounts  be  authorized,  looking  even- 
tually to  a  westwlde  account  covering  all 
17  States. 

No  critical  appraisal  of  continuing  rec- 
lamation on  a  large  scale  appears  in  the 
Bureau  report — nothing  like  the  Army  Engi- 
neers' comments  about  the  failure  of  flood 
control  to  meet  national  needs.  In  fact,  the 
Bureau  raised  the  possibility  of  extending 
the  reclamation  law  Into  the  Eastern  States. 
The  Bureau  seems  merely  to  be  projecting 
the  past  into  the  future.  Vigorous  disagree- 
ment with  this  attitude  has  come  from 
students  of  western  problems,  including  men 
bom  and  raised  in  the  West. 

Marlon  Clawson,  a  Nevada  native,  director 
of  land  use  and  management  for  Resources 
for  the  Future,  Inc.,  told  a  1959  western  re- 
source conference : 

"The  West,  or  at  least  some  parts  of  It, 
has  been  and  is  obsessed  with  irrigation  de- 
velopment, equating  it  with  sound  economic 
development  and  often  under  the  delusion 
that  it  is  the  only  means  of  economic  ex- 
pansion. 

"The  West  can  111  afford  to  squander  its 
limited  remaining  imtised  water  for  irriga- 
tion which  must  be  heavily  subsidized  if  it 
is  to  proceed  at  all.  Other  uses  of  water 
are  much  more  In  the  western,  as  well  as 
the  national,  Interest." 

Edward  F.  Renshaw,  while  a  University  of 
Chicago  economist,  commented  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  book,  "Toward  Responsible  Gov- 
ernment" (Id via  Press),  that  he  was  born 
in  South  Dakota  and  had  lived  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

"With  this  heritfige  and  an  agricultural 
background."  he  wrote,  "it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  believe  that  the  dream  associated  with 
Federal  participation  In  water  resource  de- 
velopment has  been  anything  but  good — 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  locality 
but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

"A  careful  analysis  of  the  fact,  however, 
has  convinced  me  that  the  old  dream,  if  it  is 
to  meet  the  test  of  changing  circumstance, 
must  give  way  in  part  to  a  new  dream:  one 
that  is  better  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  future 
generations." 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Jan.  5,  1962] 

Change  or  Attitude  Vital  To  Improve  Water 
Policy — Lecislatton  Is  Now  Pending  To 
Overcome  Contusion  or  Objectives  That 
Has  Existed  in  the  Past 

(By  R.  G.  Lynch) 

President  Kennedy's  proposals  for  Inajwov- 
Ing  the  Nation's  water  development  programs 
were  outlined  at  the  start  of  this  series, 
which  ends  here.  Intervening  articles  have 
discussed  some  of  the  problems. 
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To  anyone  who  has  followed  the  series.  It 
must  be  apparent  that  the  President  la  only 
trying  to  show  the  way;  that  the  essential 
changes  must  be  In  the  attitude  of  Con- 
greaa  and  In   the  laws. 

A  year  has  passed  since  the  Select  Commit- 
tee dn  Water  Resoiirces  reported  Legisla- 
tion la  pending  to  Improve  the  existing 
method  of  coordinating  programs  and  to  foe- 
ter  State  participation.  But  no  bill  has  been 
Introduced  to  remedy  any  of  the  other  glar- 
ing defects  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  report 

THBZZ  ICAJOl  C1UTTCISMS 

Three  major  criticisms  of  national  efforta 
are  made  by  men  who  have  spent  years 
studying  river  basin  development: 

1.  Objectives  are  confused  and  conflicting. 
a  realistic,  overall  objective  Is  lacking 

a.  Congress  never  gets  Information  on 
which  to  base  a  choice;  projects  are  sub- 
mitted on  a   take-lt-or-Ieave-lt   basis 

3.  Total  costs  and  total  benefits  are  never 
shown;  Congress  Is  not  told  what  the  impact 
on  the  national  economy  and  welfare  will  be 

The  select  committee  held  hearings  all 
over  the  country  and  obtained  Informative 
reports  from  Federal  agencies  and  private 
consultants.  Its  report  last  January  pointed 
the  way  to  policymaking,  but  In  some  re- 
spects it  was  as  cautious  as  the  President's 
approach 

The  desirable  objective  of  a  coordinated 
Federal  program  was  defined  as  full,  com- 
prehensive development  of  river  basins 

KKZD    rOB    GITIDANCm    STATID 

The  need  of  Congresii  for  guidance  in 
choosing  among  alternatives  fur  basin  pro- 
grams  was   clearly   stated 

But  when  it  came  to  cost  sharing  and  ac- 
curate appraisal  of  total  costs,  the  committee 
made  a  wide  detour  around  the  pork  barrel 

A  preceding  article  told  how  political  pres- 
sure resxilted  In  distorted  reports  and  ap- 
proval of  uneconomic  projects  Economists 
say  that  this  would  be  curtailed  greatly  If 
local  Interests  expected  to  share  the  cost 

The  committee  said  it  was  "not  overly 
concerned  with  the  cost-sharing  aspect 
•  •  •  because  It  believes  that  the  present 
policies  tend  to  even  out  the  sharing  of  costs 
over  the  long  run,  among  all  the  people   ' 

The  committee  said  that  national  or  non- 
local benefits  should  be  given  more  stress 
and  that  methods  should  be  devised  for 
measuring  such  benefits  But  It  said  not  a 
word  about  reporting  the  comparative  costs 

LlnXI     ATTINTION     EXPECTED 

This  Indicates  that  a  June  1961  report  by 
a  panel  of  economists  will  get  little  atten- 
tion from  Congress,  whatever  effect  it  may 
have  on  the  Interagency  committee  i.n  water 
resources  that  presently  is  revising  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  criteria  for  evaluating 
projects. 

The  panel.  eng£.ged  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
soon  after  Kennedy  took  office,  consisted  of 
Maynard  M.  Hufschmidt.  of  Harv.ird  Univer- 
sity, chairman,  Julius  Margolls.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  and  John  V  KrutilU. 
of  Resources  for  the  Futiire.  Inc 

Where  distribution  of  income  is  an  objec- 
tive, say  these  economists,  cost  sharing 
should  be  limited  accordingly  and  the  bene- 
fits to  the  favored  population  segments 
should  be  clearly  shown  But  where  this  Is 
not  an  aim.  they  recommend  that  costs 
should    be   recovered   from   the   beneficiaries 

OTHKK    FACTOBS    StJPPOKTID 

In  figuring  cosU.  they  said,  the  curtail- 
ment of  private  activities  and  the  displace- 
ment of  both  private  and  public  Investment 
that  result  from  a  Federal  project  should 
be  considered,  and  the  benefits  should  be 
discounted  according  to  the  tlmelag  in  reali- 
zation 

A  couple  of  examples  will  indlca'e  their 
thinking  They  say  that  no  beneflt^  Nhouid 
be  Included  from  sale  of  farm  pnxlufu  for 
any    year    that    surpluses    of   such    products 


are  expected  And  where  additional  storage 
capacity  for  flot>d  control  must  be  provided 
because  of  hydroelectric  generation,  the 
added  cost  should  be  allocated  to  the  hydro- 
plant 

Other  econ(jmlsts  have  pointed  out  the 
■social"  cost  of  water  projects  Irrigation  In 
the  West,  for  example,  ha.s  caused  the  retire- 
ment of  ai^rlcultural  land  m  other  regions, 
particularly  the  Siutlieast  Wisconsin  has 
felt  minor  effects  Potato  growers  here,  for 
example,  compete  in  a  glutted  market  with 
potatoes  from  farms  which  their  taxes  have 
helped   Irrigate 

SOCLAL  ASPECT  STRESSED 

E  F  Rciishaw.  University  nf  Chic.i^c  esti- 
mated that  29  percent  of  the  gross  value  of 
reolaniation  crops  In  1957  c.ime  from  su.ar- 
beets  (subsidized),  short  s  aple  cotton 
(Chronic  surplus)  and  potatoes,  which  have 
contributed  to  one  of  the  cf>st;iest  overpro- 
duction   fiascos    m   U  S     agricultural    history 

The  Bureaus  panel  suggested  that  esti- 
mated benefits  from  water  projects  be  dis- 
counted 4  or  0  percent  to  cover  the  .vx-lal  and 
opportunity  costs  mentioned  above  This 
would  make  it  nnre  dimcult  to  Justify  a 
project 

As  to  public  p.  iwer  the  panel  said  that 
steam  generation  .should  be  used  where  it 
was  cheaper  th.m  hydro  and  that  h>dro- 
power  should  be  developed  f^r  its  most  effi- 
cient role  m  a  regional  .system  perhaps  for 
peaklnj;  loads  \r.  ^-onjunctlon  with  steam- 
plants 

(Frim   rho  M  Iw.-iukee  Journ.i!    J.m     5     1962; 

Test  or  River  BfsiN  Projects  Is  Ncrr  Merit 

BfT   Weight   of  Volhical  a.vd   Spe^  i.m    In- 

rERE.Sr»        ALTHOtCM        Al.TE*NArIVEa        EXI-ST 

Thet   Are   Nor   pRrsENrcB   to   Congress   i.n 
A  Way  To  Permit  Cm  aci 

Each  river  basin  project  now  gtjes  to  Con- 
gress with  a  single  dominant  purpose  Flood 
control  I  with  hydroelectric  pl.n.ts  and  navi- 
gation fi'ted  in  I  or  irrigation  .with  fli>Kl 
control  and  power  worked  In  i  Never  are 
there  two  or  more  t  onipreh-nsive  plana  af- 
fording Conjjresa  a  rhanrp  •, ,  decide  which 
IS  best 

.Mternatlvps  alw.iys  exist  but  tiiey  do  not 
i?e'  weig.h*>d  against  each  other  in  the  pollcy- 
m.iking  pr.H.esa.  Charles  M  Hardin  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  political  scientist  t.ild  a 
western  resources  conference 

The  test  Is  not  the  relative  merits  of 
alternaMve  programs  '  he  said,  but  rather 
the  accumulation  of  enough  political  weight 
by  addini;  enough  interests  Into  a  general 
progr  im  t  ■  sweep  aside  .iH  opposition    ' 

PLAN     CALI  EC     STMP^rOMATIC 

OUber:  F  White  a  Uiilverslty  of  Chicago 
Keourapher  who  was  chairman  of  a  United 
Nations  river  basin  panel,  has  called  the 
upper  Colorado  Ruer  p  .in  symptomatic  of 
such   decisions 

'  A.t  It  w>is  presented  to  Cini{rese  he  said 
in  a  Wa.shlngton  DC.  forum  <>{  Resources 
for  the  Future.  Inc  .  the  choice  was  es- 
sentially to  accept  It  with  reservations  or  Ui 
rej'-ct  It  ■■ 

White  said  there  was  no  estimate  of  the 
probable  effects  of  the  plan  s  irrigation  and 
po'ver  development  on  the  region,  no  de- 
tailed examination  of  possible  industrial  ex- 
pansion or  other  different  uses  of  water,  no 
broad  assessment  of  the  recreation  potential 
no  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  national 
need  for  more  agricultural  productio-.  ,,r  dif- 
ferent means  of  achieving  it 

SAN      JUAN      RIVER      EXMCPI.E 

How  su-h  analyses  might  change  river 
basin  planning  was  demonstrated  by  a  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico  study  directed  by 
Nathaniel  Wollman  under  a  gran*  fr'.m  Rf- 
.sourf-es  for  the  Future 

A  Colorado  River  tributary    the  Sir:  Ju  m 
Is    to    be    developed    and    eventually    part    of 
the  water  is  to  be  diverted  to  the  Rio  Grande 


The  study  group  projected  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  areas  of  1975 

It  found  that  irrigation  emphasis  would 
result  in  maximum  gains  of  $366  million 
In  the  States  gross  product  and  60,000  in 
Its  work  force,  while  municipal-Industrial 
water  use  could  bring  maximum  gains  of 
•900  million  and  214.000  workers. 

Water  also  was  found  to  be  five  times 
as  valuable  for  recreation  as  for  agriculture. 

Allen  V  Kneese.  a  Resources  for  the  Fu- 
ture economist,  reported  that  the  group 
th^.ught  these  results  had  a  beaj-lng  on  re- 
gional planning  and  subsidization  of  water 
uses  This  fits  In  with  a  recommendation 
made  t<j  the  select  committee  In  the  Acker- 
in.m  rep)rt.  described  elsewhere  on  this 
pige 

COMMISSIONS    SUCCBSTXD 

TTie  Ackerman  group  suggested  that  re- 
g.  >iial  study  commissions  be  created  to  de- 
sign experimental,  comprehensive  basin  de- 
velopments in  nine  Southwestern  States  and 
In  the  Northeast -Midwest  urban  comples. 

A  preceding  article  mentioned  the  lack  of 
conMderatlon  of  flood  plain  regulation  as  an 
alternative  or  supplement,  to  flood  control 
works  and  of  rail,  truck  and  pipeline  fa- 
rilitles  In  place  of  barge  freighting. 

Edward  F  Renshaw.  while  he  was  a  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  economist,  pointed  out 
th.it  becau.se  Federal  agencies  (except  TV'A ) 
were  limited  to  hydroelectric  developmenu 
the  alternative  of  steam  generation  was 
never  considered 

Commenting  that  the  Missouri  basin  hsd 
40  percent  of  the  Nation's  coal  reserves  and 
the  Colorado  bas;n  was  cloee  to  extensive 
v.a:ural  gas  supplies,  he  said  that  If  hydro 
development  In  marginal  areas  was  not  ai- 
re.idy  more  costly  than  steam  It  soon  would 
be 

f«(jt>>  iNDEPENuxNT  arvucw 
To  provide  assurance  that  the  interest 
and  Uax  subsidy  accorded  public  power  Is 
not  used  to  develop  uneconomic  sites."  he 
said  an  Independent  review  of  alternative 
c.>«U   Is  desirable  ■' 

An  economists'  report  to  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau last  June  commented  similarly 

It  Is  clear  that  If  the  Federal  planning 
agency  had  authority  to  develop  any  means 
(of  generation)-  hydro  or  thermal— all  al- 
ternatives would  be  valued  at  public  eco- 
nomic costs  " 

H.u-vard  University.  In  a  water  resource 
project  direc'ed  by  Arthur  Maass  and  fl- 
nanced  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  has 
been  trying  since  1956  to  improve  methods 
of  planning  and  designing  river  basin  de- 
velopments so  that  the  maximum  of  choices 
can   be  considered 

In  order  to  mike  juch  comparative  studies 
less  expensive  and  time  consuming,  a  way 
has  been  worked  .)ut  to  feed  data  to  an  elec- 
tronic c  'nijju'er 


(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Jan.  5.  IJMJaj 
M-RE  SrRrs.s  on    National   WKLTaaa  Sodoht 
IN    Development  of  9niaAMs 
What  should  the  Nation's  objectives  be  in 
river  basin  development? 

Full  regulation  of  nearly  all  of  the  Na- 
tions streams. ■'  said  a  group  at  experts  hired 
by  the  Select  Senate  Committee  on  Water 
Resources  In    1960 

The  greatest  possible  contrlbuUon  to  the 
national  welfare.  '  said  a  trio  of  economists 
eiigMged  by  the  Budget  Bureau  In  IJWl. 

The  re[A.rt  u,  the  ^eIect  committee  was 
made  by  Edward  A  Ackerman.  Washington, 
D  c  who  headed  the  experu  Ackerman  has 
been  a  consultant  to  the  State.  Interior,  and 
Armv  Departments  and  has  worked  for  the 
Tennessee   Valley   Authority. 

The  present  approach  to  river  basin  de- 
seh.pment  In  terms  of  specific  purposes- 
Irrigation,  fifxxl  control,  and  so  forth — was 
called  confusing  and  contradictory  In  the 
Ackerman    report       It    warned    that    if    thU 
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eontlnusd  In  the  rapid  moving,  complleatMl. 
technical  and  •cooonUc  future  "the  ooafn- 
slon  can  become  oompoiinded  and  true  popu- 
lar uiuieratandlnf  of  a  regulation  program 
can  become  Impoealble." 

Tbe  report  sviggested  that  a  start  be  made 
immediately  on  organisational  changes  to  fit 
the  concept  of  comprehensive  development 
and  that  advisory  staffs  of  professionals  be 
set  up  to  guide  further  changes. 

The  Budget  Bureau  %  panel  of  economists 
was  headed  by  Maynard  M.  Hufschmldt,  of 
Harvard  University,  a  native  of  Catawba, 
Wis.  The  panel  said  that  there  was  no  single, 
simple  measiire  tar  the  total  contribution  to 
the  national  welfare,  since  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  elements  were  Involved. 

The  most  efficient  use  of  water  would  result 
if  the  sole  objective  were  gain  In  productiv- 
ity or  national  Income,  said  the  economists, 
but  other  national  alms  are  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  national  Income  and  filling 
certain  needs  and  desires  of  the  people. 

Regional  development  by  means  of  Irriga- 
tion and  public  power  are  examples  of  both 
Income  distribution  and  need  filling.  The 
160-acre  limitation  on  a  single  ownership  In 
Federal  reclamation  projects  and  the  pref- 
erence given  to  cooperatives  In  allocating 
public  power  are  income  distributing  devices. 

Under  the  head  of  needs  and  desires  fall 
such  things  as  recreational  opportunities  and 
preservation  of  esthetic  and  cultural  values. 

Whatever  combination  of  these  objectives 
Is  deemed  desirable,  the  economists  pointed 
out  that  Congress  must  see  to  It  that  they 
are  carried  out  In  estimating  benefits  and 
costs  of  with  a  particular  eye  to  recovlng 
"windfall"  benefiu  from  those  not  Intended 
to  be  Included  in  income  distribution. 

(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Jan.  6,  IMtS] 

VAaioTJS    Rkpokts    Ussd    in    Wateb    Polict 

SrvDT 

References  have  been  made  In  this  series 
to  material  from  prints  of  the  Select  Senate 
Committee  on  National  Water  Resources; 
IMipers  of  western  resource  conferences.  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  Press;  papers  of  a  forum 
of  F'esources  for  the  Future,  Inc.,  Johns 
Hopkins  Press. 

Changes  in  "Urban  Occupance  of  Flood 
Plains,"  White  and  others.  University  of 
Chicago  Press;  "Muddy  Waters,"  Mass,  Har- 
vard University  Press;  "The  Dark  Missouri," 
Hart.  University  of  Wisconsin  Press;  "The 
Flood  Control  Controversy."  Leopold  and 
Maddock,  Ronald  Press;  "Toward  Respon- 
sible Government,"  Renshaw,  Idyla  Press. 


(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Jan.  5,  19621 

UacENCT    PaoMPTs    SnuES    on    UJS.    Watkb 

RsBouacxs 

Important  decisions  about  the  Nation's 
water  resources  await  Congreas.  Because  at 
the  urgency  of  the  problems  and  Wisconsin 
taxpayers'  interest  In  the  tremendous  ex- 
penditures involved,  the  Journal  is  reviewing 
the  situation  in  a  series  of  half-page  presen- 
tations. 

The  paper's  natural  resources  reporter, 
R.  O.  Lynch,  wrote  the  articles.  His  ma- 
terial was  gathered  In  several  months  of 
travel;  Interviewing  and  correspmndlng  with 
river  basin  authorities  and  Washington 
(DC.)  officials  and  examining  the  volumi- 
nous literature  in  this  field. 

Lynch  Is  the  author  of  "Our  Orowlng 
Water  Problems,"  published  and  distributed 
nationally  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion. Its  preparation  In  1057-68  gave  him 
some  knowledge  of  water  problems  and  water 
UwB  In  every  State.  He  attended  a  Septem- 
ber meeting  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Inter- 
agency Committee  and  Uter  visited  the 
headqiiarters  of  the  Southeastern  Basins 
Study  Commission. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  haye 
Just  talked  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnttson].  He  is  agree- 
able to  my  taking  5  minutes.  He  has  a 
bill.    I  ask  unanimous  ctxisent 

The  PRESn^INQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  object  I  suggest  we  move  from  the 
morning  hour,  if  there  Is  no  further 
morning  business. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  morning 
business. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  be  heard  in  the 
morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  be  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

(Mr.  JAVrrs  addressed  the  Senate  on 
a  bill,  which  remarks  appear  elsewhere.) 


THE  PREFORMma  ARTS  —  NEW 
YORK  STATE  COMMISSION  ON 
THE  ARTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  New  Yoik  State 
Council  on  the  Arts  offers  a  record  of 
successful  achievement  which  I  hope 
will  encourage  other  States  to  adopt  sim- 
ilar prognans  for  the  encouragement  and 
advancement  of  the  performing  and 
visual  arts.  New  York,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
was  the  first  to  pioneer  on  this  level 
with  a  well-planned  program.  Its  ex- 
ample should  also  be  encouragem^ent  for 
the  Congress  to  take  action  on  leglsla- 
Uoa  now  pending  for  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  the  arts.  Tlie 
need  for  such  help  is  graphically  danon- 
strated  in  a  recent  survey  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  which  offers  a  discouraging  out- 
look tor  our  talented  young  artists. 

The  great  benefits  that  come  to  our 
country  from  artists  who  participate  in 
our  cultural  exchange  programs  in  terms 
of  national  prestige  and  the  promotion 
of  good  relations  with  other  countries 
is  demonstrated  in  a  report  on  the 
South  American  tour  of  the  ANTA — 
Theater  Guild  American  Repertory  Co. 
This  is  the  same  company  that  the  State 
Department  sent  on  tour  of  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  last  year  and  which 
met  with  spectacular  success  wherever 
it  performed. 

These  three  reports  illustrate  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  performing  and  visual 
arts  where  Federal  aid  is  necessary  for 
the  prestige  of  our  country.  Legi^tion, 
among  which  is  my  own  bill  for  a  U.S. 
Arts  Foundation.  S.  1250,  carrying  out 
the  same  type  of  plan  as  is  working  so 
well  in  New  York,  is  pending  in  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  I  urge  that  hearings  be  held  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  with  my  remarks  the  report 
of  the  New  York  State  Council  on  the 
Arts,  the  report  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  on  January  28  headlined  "Per- 
forming Arts  Found  No  Gold  Mine" ;  and 
the  report  on  the  South  American  tour, 
by    Dorothy    Sands,    entitled    "Round 


Two."  which  appeared  in  Equity  maga- 
siae.  February  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkooro, 
as  fdllaws: 

Njcw  Yoek  Statx  Coumco.  ok  thi  Abts  1961 
"The  practice  and  enjoyment  ctf  the  arts 
are  of  Increasing  importanoe  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State  will 
be  promoted  by  giving  further  recognition  to 
the  arts  as  a  vital  a^iect  of  our  culture  and 
heritage  and  as  a  valued  meazks  of  expanding 
the  scope  at  our  educatk>nal  programs." — 
From  the  legislative  act  creating  the  council. 


A  year  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  New  Tork  State  Oovmcll  on 
the  Arts  as  a  group,  I  noted  In  my  letter  of 
welcome  that  we  were  banning  what  I  was 
confident  would  be  one  of  the  most  exciting 
and  significant  pioneering  experiences  ever 
undertaken  by  a  State  government.  I  sug- 
gested further  that  in  a  long-range  sense, 
the  eouncUlB  task  is  to  assure  individuals  of 
the  opportunity  of  attaining  a  fuller  degree 
at  self-realization  throtigh  participation  in, 
and  appreciation  of,  our  national  cultural 
resurgence. 

Since  that  time  I  have  cloaely  followed  the 
iwogress  of  the  council,  first  as  it  surveyed 
our  cultural  resources  and  later  as  it  pro- 
ceeded to  put  into  effect  its  recommenda- 
tions to  me  and  to  the  legislature. 

In  i^pointlng  the  members  of  the  council 
it  was  my  determination  to  have  It  function 
as  an  administrative  entity  developing  imag- 
inative programs,  not  a  mere  conunlttee  of 
well-known  names.  No  more  c(Hiclusive  evi- 
dence of  its  acceptance  of  this  responsibility 
could  be  offered  than  the  report  that  foUows. 

One  of  the  most  rewarding  experiences  of 
my  admlnlstratk>n  has  been  the  opportunity 
to  parUclpate  in  the  State's  recognition  of 
the  arts  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  oiir 
people.  Indeed,  we  have  gone  beyond  recog- 
nition, and  in  the  success  of  the  council's 
first  programs  we  may  point  to  conclusive 
Justification  for  our  concern. 

To  the  cotincil  on  the  arts,  to  each  of  the 
participating  institutions,  and  to  all  who 
have  given  Impetus  to  this  project  goes  my 
deepest  gratitude.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
through  your  coop««tlon  our  State  will  con- 
tinue to  lead  the  Nation  toward  the  fulfill- 
ment of  it£  high  cultiiral  aspirations. 

Gov.  Nelson  A.  RocxxruxEH. 

nnaoDUCxioH 

Whether  a  nation  gets  the  culture  It  de- 
serves, or  deserves  the  culture  it  gets,  are 
not  questions  beyond  conjecture.  Some  gov- 
ernments, notably  in  Kurope,  devote  substan- 
tial portions  of  their  annual  budgets  to 
operas,  symphonies,  and  theaters;  and  some 
societies,  even  the  most  primitive,  give  over 
quantities  of  tln\e  and  effort  to  dancing, 
ornamenting  their  objects  of  dally  use,  or 
simply  telling  and  retelling  the  tales  that 
form  their  literature.  After  life  has  been 
made  possible,  the  natural  impulse  seems  to 
be  to  make  It  worth  living.  From  there  on 
It  Is  only  a  matter  of  how  much  trouble  you 
want  to  take.  In  one  country  the  arts  may 
be  nourished;  in  another,  they  starve. 

Currently  the  support  of  the  arts  In  Amer- 
ica has  become  the  topic  of  a  mcn^  vigorous 
public  debate  than  ever.  The  authorization 
of  a  national  cultural  center  by  Congress, 
the  building  of  culture  centers  in  large  cities, 
and  the  effect  of  the  cultural  endeavors  we 
send  abroad,  all  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
question  of  how  the  arts  are  to  thrive  and 
grow — ^how  much  should  government  do, 
how  much  should  private  cltlBens  pay  for, 
how  much  should  be  treated  as  oommerclal 
entertainment? 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  do  Justice 
to  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the  argu- 
ments on  these  issues.  They  range  from  the 
extreme  view  that  the  state  owes  every  artist 
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a  living  to  the  equally  extreme  position  that 
support  of  the  arta  should  be  left  to  chance, 
or  to  the  whim  of  Individual  patrons.  Artists 
themselves  may  be  found  as  widely  dis- 
tributed across  the  spectrum  as  their  critics 
and  commentators.  They  naturally  welcome 
assistance:  they  naturally  fear  cantrol  of 
their  work.  Sometimes  participants  In  the 
discussion  seem  to  be  taking  both  sides 
at  once,  hoping  for  a  millennium  in  which 
the  problem  did  not  exist,  just  as  you  may 
•  B  sometimes  find  the  same  people  denyinc;  the 

,^  Ctovernmenfs  obligation  In   the  arts  at  the 

same  time  that  they  ask  It  to  make  the 
country  m^re  beautiful;  rebuild  cltle?.  pre- 
serve the  countryside,  and  educate  Ameri- 
cans In  esthetic  Judgment.  All  of  which  Is 
perhaps  another  way  of  saying  that  the  issue. 
like  any  rerlous  and  significant  one.  has  at- 
tracted the  Interest  of  lively  and  IntelMi^ent 
minds,  and  has  brought  to  bear  their  pas- 
sions and  convictions. 

On  one  aspect  of  the  debate  there  Is  per- 
h.^ps  lefs  argument  than  elsewhere  We 
hardly  need  ask  If  the  Government  ought  to 
intervene  In  the  arts  when  In  fact  It  al- 
ready does — and.  as  Louis  C  Jones  shows  In 
the  pages  which  follow,  has  traditionally 
done  so  Oovernment.  no  matter  what  its  In- 
tentions are.  has  a  wide  and  penetrating  Im- 
pact on  the  arts  if  only  In  Its  ta.x  laws 
Some  iastitutions  are  granted  complete  ex- 
emption; some  are  specially  taxed  as  enter- 
tainment. Some  provisions  favor  the  artist; 
some  m\ke  his  life  more  difficult  than  that  of 
the  professional  or  entrepreneur  Oovern- 
ment also  builds,  and  makes  building  easy  or 
difficult  Can  a  community  afford  a  gallery 
or  concert  hall'  To  attempt  to  answer  such 
a  question  without  considering  government 
would  be  ab  urd  The  Issue  is  not  one  of 
whether  but  of  how 

In  such  a  situation  there  Is  nothln«  more 
useful  than  factual  accounts  of  what  Is  ac- 
tually being  done,  today,  throughout  the 
country.  We  enjoy  the  advantage  of  na- 
tional multiplicity;  different  localities  may 
try  different  solutions.  But  they  are  of  little 
value  unless  they  can  be  known  and  studied, 
and  the  lessons  put  to  use.  This  chmnlcle 
of  the  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts' 
first  year  Is  Just  such  a  laboratory  rep^)rt  It 
la  an  example  of  what  the  possibilities  are. 
where  they  begin  and  where  they  can  lead 
and  it  thus  offers  the  theoretical  debaters  a 
recourse  to  experience  A  State  council  on 
the  arts  Is  an  adventuresome  Idea;  it  will  be 
watched,  and  Its  success  or  failure  will  have 
much  to  do  with  what  is  done,  or  not  done, 
elsewhere  For  the  argument,  of  course,  is 
not  over;  nor  will  It  ever  be.  as  long  as  the 
quality  of  a  nation  Is  Judged  not  only  by  Its 
wealth  and  power,  but  by  its  poets  and  paint- 
ers, the  dreams  of  its  dreamers  and  the  songs 
it  sings 

Brio  Laxrabee, 
Horizon   Magazine. 

OUR    CULTURAL    HXKtTAGE 

With  the  council  on  the  arts  undertaking 
a  program  of  nourishing  the  growth  of  the 
art*  throughout  our  State,  it  u  appropriate 
that  we  test  the  richness  of  our  cultural  soli 
We  have  no  comprehensive  histories  to  turn 
to;  the  evidence  lies  scattered  In  old  news- 
papers, village  histories,  town  libraries,  and 
county  historical  societies.  But  these  sources 
Indicate  that  the  pioneer  steps  we  are  taking 
today  find  Inspiring  precedents  In  our  long- 
standing tradition  of  fostering  enjoyment  of 
the  arts 

With  neighboring  New  England  we  shared 
an  early  interest  In  and  respect  for  books  and 
Ideas,  the  basic  creators  of  a  cultural  cilmate 
In  17«6  a  general  library  law  was  written  into 
our  statutes  which  encouraged  library  so- 
cieties all  over  the  SUte.  These  Ub.-arles 
grew  not  only  In  our  urban  centers  but  ;n  the 
rural  communities  as  well;  the  Wheatland 
library  In  Uonroe  County  was  established  In 
1805   and  soon   had   1.500  volumes  mduding 


the  works  of  Plutarch.  Shakespeare  0<ild- 
smlth,  Scott.  Cooper,  and  Byron  Hard  on 
the  heels  of  free  schools  came  the  develop- 
ment of  free  school -district  libraries  so  that 
by  1850  New  York  State  had  10  802  libraries. 
or  four-fifths  of  all  of  the  libraries  in  the 
United  States.  And  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
th.^t  this  system  got  a  special  surge  from  the 
pydertil  Government  when  upon  finding,  in 
1838.  that  there  was  an  unprecedented  na- 
tional surplus.  M  million  of  which  was  New 
York's  share.  »55  000  was  allotted  earh  year 
to  the  libraries  of  New  York  State 

While  our  collectors  were  building  our 
libraries,  our  authors  were  busv  rreiting  a 
national  literature  filled  with  il.e  :li\or  of 
New  York  James  Penlmore  Conper  and 
Washington  Ir.mg  m.ide  the  roin.ince  of 
their  time  ar:d  place  f  imlllar  throughout  the 
world  with  their  stories  of  the  HuJsoti  Val- 
ley, the  Susquehanna,  the  Adlrondacks.  and 
the  CiLsklUs  Tt.py  told  ilie  Inspirit, g  s  g.ia 
of  the  American  Indian,  frontier  d.ivs.  the 
Revolution  the  Headless  Horseman  '  Natty 
Bumpo.  "  'Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  Chunga- 
chook."  and  they  became  symbo  s  '■!  the 
exclteineiu  ■  f  the  New  World  .K  Ke;;eration 
Liter  we  C'>t;tlniied  to  be  tlie  W('i:.«prlng  <•'. 
the  American  r.ovel  and  short  story  with 
Herman  Melville  from  Albany  and  Mark 
Tw.iin  from  Buffalo  and  Elmlra.  wt.ile  from 
[,  >ni?  Is!->nrl  cmc  th  it  giant  of  American 
poetry.  Walt  Whitman 

We  shared  this  Interest  In  literature  with 
New  E.ig..ii.d  but  wc  surp.tsied  them  in  our 
frle:vJl:ne«s  for  music  and  tlie  the  iter  and 
the  role  if  New  York  in  the  emergence  of 
American  painting  Is  extraordinary  Be- 
tween 1700  and  1750  vigorous.  b<Tld  and 
arresting  pictures  by  the  Patr<x)n  Painters 
established  the  first  schf>>l  of  .American  por- 
traiture t..  be  r.  'lowed  after  the  Rc\olut|on 
by  the  m  re  .«;ophlsticated  miuiters  R.ilph 
Eirl.  Ezra  .Ames  Samuel  P  B  Morse,  and 
John  Vaiiderlyn  Fr<.m  1825  to  1875  the 
Hud.-^on  River  Sch(K)l  de.  eIop<»<l  around  Cole 
and  Durand  to  become  the  first  and  unsur- 
passed .Amerlc.m  Interpretation  of  landscape 
painting  Meanwhile,  all  over  the  State. 
Itinerants  and  cr.iftsmen  turned  limners 
were  recording  our  faces,  (  ur  villages,  our 
way  of   llle.    and   our   history 

With  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  In 
1825  culture  flourished  along  its  banks  Art. 
al'tg  with  music  and  the  theater  went  on 
tour  Dloramiis  of  the  Hudson,  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  burning  of  M<jscow  became 
popular  attractions.  In  1824  William  Dunlap 
sent  out  on  tour  his  painting  "Christ  Re- 
jected" and  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
this  venture,  he  followed  It.  In  1827,  with 
•'De.ith  on  a  Pale  Horse  "  Along  with  theee 
works  of  epic  history  went  simpler  instruc- 
tive shows  tif  the  American  scene  Its  birds 
and  Its  flowers  The  Influx  of  European 
painting  after  the  Civil  War.  together  with 
the  development  of  the  daguerreotype  and 
the  photo^aph  tended  to  alter  this  picture 
somewhat,  but  the  visual  arts  continued  to 
thrive,  to  be  admired,  to  be  created  and  en- 
joyed And  In  this  climate  great  art  mu- 
seums began  to  grow  in  Buffahj  Rochester. 
Utlca.  and  .Mb.inv  iis  well  as  in  New  York 
City 

While  our   b<j<ikshelves   grew   and   pictures 
covered  our  walls   our  air  was  becoming  filled 
with   music      With  a  strong   amateur   tradi- 
tion, our  ancestors  gathered  for  musical  eve- 
nings  at   home    fur    folk   8<jng   and    religious 
singing:    scnm    singing  sch(«ils   were   started 
Bands    formed    to    march    with    the    miUtl.i 
Music    throve    par'icularly   in   the    1820.S   and 
m     1824     BufTalo.    by     popular    subscription 
formed  a  b.ind  In  nme  to  plav  Um  the  open- 
ing   of    the    Erie    Canal,    the    arrival    of    I,a- 
P.iyette   and  the  hang.ng  of  the  three  Thayer 
brothers 

R<x-hester  wuh  the  strong  ethnic  talents 
of  Its  German  and  Italian  Immigrants  early 
became  the  mu.-lcul  capital  of  upst.ite  .New 
York  The  superb  acoustics  of  Cijrlnrhlan 
Hall   drew    the   great    musical    talent   of    the 


world  to  perform  there;  In  1835  the  keeper 
of  a  m-uslc  store  organised  the  Academy  of 
Sacred  Music  and  during  the  16  year*  that 
followed  the  people  turned  out  to  hear  Ole 
Bull,  the  Hutchinson  family.  Leopold  De 
Myer  and  finally  In  18SI.  Jenny  Llnd  And 
while  this  heady  fare  was  being  served  up 
to  the  city  people,  everywhere  the  >mall(>T 
tow:.s  had  th^lr  bmjo  player*  *nd  singer*. 
operatic  soirees,  Swiss  bell  ringer*,  planta- 
tion players  and  alwnys  a  strong  offering  of 
home  product?  with  songs  written  for  special 
occasions  band  concert*,  choral  group*,  and 
little  orchestras  That  all  of  thl*  did  not 
fall  on  discriminating  ear*  1*  evidenced  by 
a  critic  writing  a  review  of  a  concert  In 
Co<  perstown  In  1820  "I'd  about  a*  soon 
listen  to  a  kitten  mew  aa  hear  one  of  those 
ballad  singers,  or  any  other  singer  •  •  •  but 
the  rural  gentry   was  out  In   full  force." 

It  is  perhaps  comforting  to  know  that  the 
theater  as  a  social  force,  for  good  or  evil, 
h  IS  always  hnd  Ui  fight  for  It*  freedom  In 
1759.  following  a  theatrical  performance  by 
British  army  officers  In  A't>ary.  the  Reverend 
Freylinghausen  launched  what  must  have 
been  a  particularly  vituperative  attack  upon 
the  stage  as  'the  devil's  cockpit  "  The  fol- 
lowing morning.  In  rejoinder,  he  found  be- 
fore his  door  a  staff,  boots.  *  loaf  of  bread, 
and  some  money  and.  taking  the  hint,  he 
went  back  tc^  Holland  where  presumsbly  he 
lived  out  his  life  publicly  despairing  the  fste 
of  the  coming  generations  of  New  Yorkers 
Church  criticism  continued,  though  not  a* 
strong  as  that  in  more  puritan  New  England, 
and  the  populace  was  Instructed  by  such  de- 
bates .as  Resolved  that  theaters  are  produc- 
tive of  more  good  than  evil  "  But  Thespis 
proceeded  undaunted;  one  village  record*  a 
puppet  show  In  179«.  local  antateurs  per- 
forming Julius  Caesar"'  In  1800  and.  finally, 
the  welcoming  of  a  profe**lonal  touring  com- 
pany from  Albany  In   1813 

I  he  e  tr  i\cliijg  conipmies.  out  of  New 
York  City.  Albany,  and  Philadelphia,  carried 
their  trappings  i:i  ConcKtoga  wnguna  while 
the  actors  walked  alongside  They  played 
In  courthouses,  or  on  crude  stages  erected 
on  sawhorses.  before  easily  adapted  cur- 
t.iins  .ind  fernery  A  cla«;lc»l  drama,  such 
as  Lady  of  the  Lake."  together  with  comic 
songs  and  a  farce  for  audience  relief,  was 
served  up  for  the  price  of  25  cents  a  seat 
As  a  8<imewhat  prophetic  note  It  should  be 
recorded  that  by  1830  the  price  had  rleen  to 
37 -J  cents,  at  least  one  theatrical  trend 
which  has  continued  Its  upward  course  un- 
deflected  for  the  past  150  years.  After  fol- 
l<iwlng  the  canal,  these  companies  spread  out 
to  the  surrounding  hill  town*;  theater* 
thrc-ve  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  and  by  1900 
upjtate  New  York  provided  Informed  and 
sophisticated  audiences  for  the  constant  flow 
of  good  road  companies  Of  course,  this 
evidence  of  uprtate  cultural  prosperity  was 
a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  New  York  City 
was  concurrently  emerging  a*  one  of  the 
great  world  centers  of  the  art*,  reaching  un- 
rivaled stature  during  the  flr*t  half  of  the 
20th  century 

Thus  we  find  that  our  people  have  tradi- 
tionally created,  supported  and  loved  the 
arts  and  they  continue  to  do  so.  And  when 
the  New  York  State  Council  on  the  ArU  acts 
to  strengthen  community  support,  encourage 
ever-rising  standards  _nd  extend  the  out- 
ward flow  from  our  great  cttle*  of  the  best  of 
our  cultural  heritage.  It  will  work  In  soil 
that  Is  very  rich  and  fertile  indeed. 
Lotna   CLaax   Jones. 

St^u    York   State   Historical    Association. 

STATEMEKT  OF  OBJBCTIVKS 

A  year  ago  the  council  on  the  art*  rub- 
nill'ed  a  survey  of  New  York  State's  cultural 
in.sM'utlons  to  the  Governor  and  the  legU- 
1  it 'ire  Thl?  survey  was  accompanied  by  the 
rrciiumenrtatiMn  that  the  service*  of  otir 
K"-.it  cultural  Institution*  be  extended  to 
^rivr  to  all  of  our  people  a  greater  opportunity 
>ppre<i,itf.  ,.nd  participate  In  the  arte,  an 
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endeavor  unprecedented  In  the  history  of 
this  country.  The  leglslattire  tangibly  dem- 
onstrated Its  faith  In  the  value  of  this  op- 
portunity by  appropriating  funds  for  these 
purposes. 

TTie  cheu-ge  to  the  council  on  the  arts  was 
strongly  stated  In  the  enabling  legislation  of 
1960  The  act,  sponsored  In  the  senate  by 
MacNell  Mitchell  and  In  the  assembly  by 
Dorothy  Bell  Lawrence  and  Bentley  Kassal. 
declared  that  "the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  State  vidll  be  promoted  by  giv- 
ing further  recognition  to  the  arts  as  a  vital 
aspect  of  our  culture  and  heritage  and  as  a 
valued  means  of  expanding  the  scope  of  our 
educational  programs."  It  further  defined 
the  obligation  of  the  council  to  be  "to  Insure 
that  the  role  of  the  arts  In  the  life  of  our 
communities  will  continue  to  grow  and  will 
play  an  ever  more  significant  part  in  the 
welfare  and  educational  experience  of  our 
citizens." 

In  our  planning,  certain  principles  served 
as  guldepofcts  along  the  way.  Rather  than 
seek  arbitrary  limits  which  might  simplify 
our  operation,  we  chose  to  establish  broad 
principles  and  objectives  and  to  determine 
the  merits  of  each  step  by  whether  or  not 
It  upheld  these  principles  and  moved  toward 
these  objectives. 

SUndards  are  fundamental  to  the  arte. 
They  are  hard  to  define,  but  the  council  has. 
In  the  members  of  Ite  advisory  panels,  the 
benefit  of  the  most  respected  authorities,  and 
we  continue  to  Insist  on  the  constant  raising 
of  SUndards.  To  a  degree  these  will  be  rela- 
tive, but  it  Is  a  valid  principle  that  perform- 
ances or  the  exhibiting  of  visual  materials 
which  lack  Intrinsic  quality  are  of  no  educa- 
tional value  whatever  and,  indeed,  may  be 
harmful 

High  Btendards  of  performance  In  the  arts, 
extended  to  expanding  audiences  are.  then, 
our  immediate  objective.  While  the  use  of 
existing  Institutions  to  help  achieve  this 
objective  may  be  of  Incidental  benefit  to 
them,  these  benefits  cannot  be  In  the  nature 
of  subsidies  While  we  recognize  the  very 
real  financial  predicament  In  which  many 
worthy  Institutions  find  themselves,  we  feel 
that  to  attempt  to  aid  them  directly  with- 
out further  challenge  could  not  contribute 
significantly  to  the  achieving  of  our  goals. 
We  do,  however,  look  forward  hopefully  to 
the  time  when.  In  part  because  of  our  efforto, 
the  stetewlde  appetite  for  the  arte  Is  so 
whetted  as  to  make  It  possible  for  quality 
Institutions  to  find  more  economic  steblllty. 
In  developing  Its  programs  the  council 
on  the  arte  recognizes  that  these  three  basic 
factors  are  essential  to  any  art:  the  creator, 
the  Interpreter,  and  the  audience.  They  are 
so  interdependent  that  It  Is  hard  to  help  one 
of  them  without  also  benefiting  the  other*. 
It  Is  true,  however,  that  since  In  Ite  broadest 
Interpretation  the  council  most  effectively 
represente  the  public.  It  Is  on  their  behalf 
that  our  greatest  efforts  should  be  directed. 
In  helping  the  audience  we  logically  make 
use  of  the  Interpreter:  the  museum,  the  or- 
chestra, the  theater,  and  so  forth.  Because 
of  the  highly  complex  problems  Involved  In 
any  selective  aid  to  a  particular  creator, 
the  benefite  to  him  must  again  be  Inci- 
dental. We  hope,  however,  that  with  an 
overall  stimulation  In  the  arte  he  will  even- 
tually benefit  In  a  more  tangible  way. 

With  these  guiding  principles,  then,  our 
goals  have  been  to  cherish  a  climate  In  which 
the  creator,  the  interpreter,  and  the  audience 
are  free  to  grow,  to  work  toward  the  day 
when  experiencing  the  arte  will  be  equally 
natural  with  all  aspecte  of  our  dally  life,  and 
finally,  to  assure  to  each  one  of  our  people  an 
opportunity  to  bring  forth  and  nourish  his 
endowed  creative  resources. 

A  chronicle  of  our  efforts  In  this  direction 
follows.  During  our  first  year  of  active  pro- 
graming, we  have  been  able  to  achieve  much 
in  the  way  of  bringing  art  experiences  Into 
the  lives  of  many  of  our  citizens.  They  have 
rewarded  us  with  their  gratitude;   and  this 


gratitude  has  in  turn  made  us  more  keenly 
aware  of  the  depth  of  our  responsibilities. 
It  would  be  remiss  for  tis  not  to  mention 
here  the  truly  vital  contributions  which  have 
been  made  by  our  initial  coc^>erating  insti- 
tutions: the  Phoenix  Theater,  the  New  York 
City  Center  Opera  Co.,  the  Buffalo  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  the  New  York  City  Ballet, 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Arte.  With- 
out the  dedicated  help  of  their  managemente 
and  of  each  member  of  their  companies,  we 
could  not  point  to  this  fine  beginning.  Be- 
yond this,  In  each  community  some  organi- 
zation or  agency  has  come  forward  to  share 
with  us  the  responsibility  for  bringing  this 
program  to  Ite  citizens.  They  too  must 
surely  share  the  credite. 

Finally,  each  of  us  must  recognize  the 
imaginative  thinking  of  Governor  Rocke- 
feller and  the  legislature.  There  are  mo- 
mente,  history  has  shown,  when  from  amid 
the  often  cumbersome  tangle  of  detail  in- 
herent In  administering  a  democracy  true 
inspiration  emerges.  The  legislation  creat- 
ing the  council  and  the  determined  support 
of  its  program  is  truly  such  a  moment;  we 
have  only  Just  begun  to  recognize  the  impli- 
cations of  New  York  State's  leadership  for 
our  Nation  In  support  of  the  arte. 

Setmoitb  H.  Knox, 

Chairman. 

SEPOBT    ON    PRESENT    PROGRAM 

February  1 :  A  survey  of  New  York  State's 
cultural  institutions  and  the  council's  rec- 
ommendations for  encouraging  participa- 
tion in  and  appreciation  of  the  arts  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor  and  the  legislature 
pursuant  to  chapter  313  of  the  laws  of  1960. 

April  1 :  A  budget  request  for  the  sum  of 
$450,000  to  Implement  the  recommendations 
of  the  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arte, 
approved  by  the  legislature,  becomes  effec- 
tive. 

April  13:  The  council  meete  in  New  York 
City  with  the  Governor  in  attendance.  A 
detailed  program  for  the  1961-62  season  Is 
reviewed  and  approved.  The  executive  di- 
rector is  Instructed  to  advise  the  participat- 
ing organizations  to  proceed  with  the 
planning  of  productions  and  exhibitions  and 
the  arrangemente  for  performances  in  the 
maximum  number  of  communities  through- 
out the  Stete. 

During  the  spring  many  of  the  technical 
details  of  contracte,  bookings,  and  programs 
were  teken  care  of.  At  the  same  time  con- 
versations were  held  with  members  of  the 
advisory  panels  to  explore  the  further  pos- 
sibilities for  efforte  In  their  special  fields. 

July  1:  The  executive  director  begins  a 
stetewlde  tour  to  seek  local  guidance  In  de- 
veloping the  council's  future  programs. 
Meetings  were  held  In  Oneonta,  Blngham- 
ton.  Corning.  Albany,  Schenectady,  Utlca, 
Syracuse,  Auburn,  Geneva.  Geneseo,  Middle- 
town,  New  Paltz,  Glens  Palls,  Saratoga 
Springs,  Platteburgh.  Massena.  EUmlra,  Alfred, 
Potsdam,  Canton,  Watertown,  Rochester, 
Buffalo,  Mlneola,  and  Glean. 

These  meetings  were  rewarded  by  greater 
mutual  understanding  of  local  problems  and 
of  the  council's  objectives.  In  many  com- 
munities these  people  became  the  nucleus  of 
an  association  of  representatives  from  vari- 
ous local  arte  groups  who  Joined  together  to 
study  their  local  programs  and  objectives  in 
the  arte.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  com- 
munity arte  council  movement  throughout 
the  Stete 

July  13:  The  first  of  two  performances  of 
the  New  York  City  Ballet  Co.  at  the  Empire 
Stete  Festival  Is  presented  at  Bear  Mountain 
under  council  sponsorship. 

July  17:  A  performance  of  a  i>as  de  deux 
from  the  New  York  City  Ballet  Co.,  sponsored 
Jointly  by  the  council  and  the  Munson-Wll- 
Uams-Proctor  Institute,  is  presented  to  a 
standing-room -only  audience  of  children  and 
parente  In  Utlca. 

August  24:  The  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram gete  underway  with  a  visit  to  the  Fort 


Stenwlx  Musetun  in  Rome  by  Sheldon  BLeck, 
director  of  the  Conservation  Center  of  New 
York  University's  Institute  at  Pine  Arte. 

This  service  of  the  council  offers  smaller 
muse\ims  and  historical  societies  throtighout 
the  Stete  an  opportunity  to  benefit  from  ex- 
pert advice  on  a  number  of  problems  ranging 
from  conservation  to  cataloging,  from  light- 
ing and  display  to  community  relations.  By 
the  first  of  1962  more  than  30  such  projecte 
had  been  assigned. 

September  29 :  The  Phoenix  Theater  opens 
In  Mlneola,  a  tour  that  will  take  Shake- 
speare's "Hamlet"  and  Shaw's  "Androcles  and 
the  Lion"  to  liClddletown,  Oneonte,  New 
Paltz,  Saratoga  Springs,  Glens  Falls,  Platte- 
burgh, Massena,  Potsdam,  Batevia,  Coming, 
Alfred,  Geneva,  Niagara  Palls,  Buffalo,  Au- 
burn. Schenectady,  Canton,  Utlca,  Geneseo, 
Ithaca,  Endlcott,  Poughkeepsie,  and  Scars- 
dale. 

These  performances  played  to  an  aggregate 
audience  of  more  than  37,000  children  and 
adulte,  giving  to  many  of  them  their  first 
opportunity  to  see  live  drama. 

October  3:  The  covmcll  meete  at  Arden 
Hotise  in  Harrlman  to  review  the  cturent 
program  and  develop  futtire  plans.  In  prin- 
ciple, the  members  approve  a  modest  exten- 
sion of  the  touring  program  and  expansion 
of  the  technical  asslstence  service  to  include 
all  of  the  arte  on  the  community  level. 

October  15:  "Masterpieces  of  Photog- 
raphy," the  first  of  seven  exhibitions  or- 
ganized by  the  American  Federation  of  Arte 
for  the  council,  opens  in  Brooklyn  and  will 
tour  to  11  communities  Including  James- 
town, Corning,  Utlca,  Ithaca,  New  York  City, 
Massena,   Hornell,   and   Rochester. 

October  17:  The  New  York  City  Ballet 
opens  in  Coming  on  a  tour  that  will  include 
full  company  performance*  in  Farmingdale, 
Mlneola,  Rochester,  Buffalo  and  Albany,  and 
lecttu^  demonstrations  in  Batevia,  Geneseo, 
Oswego,  Massena,  Platteburgh,  Poughkeepsie, 
Bingham  ton.  Glens  Palls,  Middletown,  Ithaca, 
and  Syracuse. 

October  24:  The  Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  opens  in  Watertown  on  a  tour  that 
includes  performances  in  Platteburgh.  Mlne- 
ola, Southampton,  Syracuse,  Norwich, 
Oyster  Bay,  Alfred.  East  Meadow,  Suffem, 
Ithaca,  Peekskill,  Brooklyn,  Oneonta.  Mal- 
vern, Westbury,  Geneva,  Queens  Village, 
Merrick,  and  Hamilton. 

November  l :  The  first  showing  of  the 
exhibition  "Indian  Art  In  the  United  Stetes" 
opens  in  Corning  on  a  tour  of  11  communi- 
ties including  Aubiu-n,  Bye,  Rochester,  Troy, 
Hornell.  Schenectady,  and  others. 

The  first  showing  of  the  exhlbtion  "Fifteen 
Years  of  Award-Winning  Prlnte"  opens  in 
Cazenovia  and  will  tour  to  Oneonte,  James- 
town, Staten  Island,  Brooklyn,  Coming, 
Utlca,  New  York  City,  and  others. 

The  council  meete  in  New  York  City  to 
review  in  detell  ite  proposed  programs  and 
budget  for  1962-63. 

November  10:  A  2-day  conference  and 
workshop  on  community  arte  councils  opens 
at  the  Roberson  Memorial  Center  in  Blng- 
hamton  under  New  York  State  Council  on 
the  Arte  sponsorship. 

Over  200  persons  from  every  corner  of 
the  State  gathered  to  seek  g^uidance  for  their 
local  arte  programs  from  Mr.  Seymour  Knox. 
Dr.  Louis  Clark  Jones,  of  the  New  York  Stete 
Historical  Association,  and  a  distinguished 
group  of  experts  including  Mr.  Ralph  Bur- 
gard,  of  the  St.  Paul  Council  of  Arte  and 
Sciences,  Mr.  Keith  Martin  of  the  Roberson 
Memorial  Center,  Mr.  John  Gutman,  from 
the  Metrc^x)litan  Opera  Association.  Mr. 
Donald  Engle,  of  the  Martha  Balrd  Rocke- 
feller Aid  to  Music  Program,  Mr.  George 
Balanchlne.  of  the  New  York  City  Center 
Ballet,  Dr.  Paul  Bruce  Pettit.  from  the  drama 
department  of  the  Stete  tinlversity.  and  Mr. 
James  M.  Brown,  the  director  of  the  Corn- 
ing Glass  Center.  This  historic  meeting 
again   focused   attention  on  the  leadership 
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of  New  Tork  State  In  the  encour«g*TT>ent  of      that  a  council   r^prMentlnfj  pvldrnre  nf  th*  that  the  role  of  the  arta  In   the  life  of  our 

the  arta.                                                                                concern  of  New  York   State   for   lU  cultiirni  communltiee  vrlll  contlnvie  to  ^row  and  will 

NoTcmber  23;   The  New  York  City  Center      prowth  must  aJways  exUt.  but  the  selection  play    an   e\eT   m<ire   Blifnlflrant   part    In    the 

Opera  Co.  opens  to  a  packed  hcniM  In  Batavia      of  methods  to  enrouraje  thla  growth  should  welfare   and    ediicattonal    experience   of   our 

with  a  pexformancB  o*  "La  Boheme*  and  goea      remain  flexible  ^  !':z<-:.s 

on    to    play    to    enthoalastlc    audiences    In          During  the  comlnj?  year  we  hope  to  rr-n-  John  H  MACFai>T»j«. 

Rochester.     Albany.     Mlddletown.     Oeneaeo.      ,^xnue  to  8upp.>rt  the  rourt-g  of  top  quaM'y  Jfrer^f^re />irrc/o-. 

o?*^and^1j??il2'^ir-.^SuTtloni"o'f      P^^^'^^"^"-"  -"'^  -h>Mt...ns    .^mew.at  e,-  ^KMa^s  or  thc  colncxx. 

^^::s..^^v^^,^^'"^'^^^::. s  ;r,«7.trnT;^h;;';rerwe' ^^hT s  th^  ^^--  »■  '^--  ^^»--  -^-^  ^^- 

November   27      A    1-day   workihop   on    the      r>^n^>.^  .rTfh-  n,,^.,^  «•■  1^4    »  m  Caiitleld.   Aii^ua  Duncan.  Theodore  U.  Han- 

problenv.    of    dUplay    and    c.naerTation    for      ^''^^  ^^J-^^  BuTaJo  E-.en!ng  News  «,  a  ^^    ^„    ^     ^^„,,j  HarrUnan.  Wallace  K 

^.torlc    houses,    .ponaored    by    the    council      ^'l"  Z;:', 'r^M  T'''       k  ,^'7'  '"'T"  ''''  H^rl*.n.    Mlae    Helen    Hay...     Loul.    Clark 

La    held    at    the    Suffolk    Museum    In    Stony       '-f^    cultumi    hlghxny,     both    tn    prln.tp^  j^,„      ^Javid     M.     KeUer.     Richard     B.     K 

Brook.                                                                                     ^'-"'«    ""'^    ^'t  cr>mmunlt:ea    whirh    wi!I    be  McLanaih.n.     Alfred     J.     ManuU.     Richard 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  dlrecUr    Mm.       Th"^''    *"    *"^^  ^^'^"^   ^'^    the    rtr^t    time."  Kodger..  I^»ia  A   bwyer. 
Jane   dee   Oran»e-    and   with    Mr     o.ri    n-,.         ^^*"'^  tr   upes  have  been  received  wtth  wnrm 

jane   aes   Vjrange.    and   witn    Mr.   Carl    Dau-       -nthuala«m  *Dvi.sr)BT  e*Nia.«  to  thi  coDNcn. 

terman.    curator    of    poatrenalasance    art    at      '"Y;^»"»»">  »,   ,,   ,     ^   .                    ,     ^ 

the  Metropolitan  Museum     Miss  Alice  Beer            ^*    '*'"•    '''^   crnsclrnis    of   our   obligation  R'^'-^  advisory  panel     Oenrge  Balanchlr.e. 

curat-jr    of    textiles    for    the    Camper    Union      '''  encourage  partlclpat!   n  In  the  arta      The  ^mla    Cha*e.    Agnes    DeMllle,    Juae    Umon. 

Museum.    Mr,    Marvin   Schwartz    curator    of      technlc:U   a.sahtance   program    to   smaH    rr.u-  JT'Tie  Rotiblns 

decoraUve   art*    for    the    Brooklyn    Museum        seums  and  historical   8<v-te?lps  ha.i  indlrated  Concert     ad\;j»Mry     panel       Dunald     Enfle, 

and    Mr.    Per    Guldbeck.    research    aaaocUte       "^*^  professional   advice  Is   needed  and   we!-  Howard     Hanson,    William    Kolodny.    Carlos 

at  the  New  York  State  Historical  AsaoclaUon      come  at  this  level      We  h.  pe  to  expa.-.d  :hr»e  Moec'ey,    WUa.im    Schuman.    Samuel    Spur- 

actlng  as  panelists.  repreaenUtlves  of  more      actlvltlts  U)  encump.i.'a  al!  of  the  arts  on  the  *>^k 

than     30     Long     Island     Institutions     were      preml.se    that   expert    guld.^noe   can    Improve  Hlsuirtcal  ad.  Isory  panel ;  Jane  de«  Orange, 

guided  In  the  preservation  and  presentation      standards,  and  Improved  standArda  will  en-  ^I!bur     Cilover,     Robert     Bruce     Inverarlty. 

uf  material.                                                                          courage  more  rewardli-.g  partjclpatlf^n  Keith  M.irtln,  Ralph  Miller 

January  4.  1962:  The  exhibition.  "Occupa-           At    a    panel    dlscu;»ion.    broadly    Libeled  Opera  adviaory  panel     Prank  Ftirett.  John 

tlona  In  the  World  of  Japan.~  organized  by      'New  Horlaons  f.r  the  Arts  In  Y.  ur  Conimu-  <^''"^rn»n-       Peyton      Hlbbltt.      Qlan      Carlo 

the    Bverson    Museum    of    Art    In    Syracuse      nlty."   held    In    Blnghamton    as    part   of    the  ^enottl.  Douglas  Moore.  Julfus  Rudel, 

opens  at  Solvay  High  School.                                   council -sponsored  conference  and  workshop  Theater    advisory    panel"    Ralph    Bellamy. 

As  part  of  a  program  to  more  broadly  dls-      on   community    arts   councils    in    New    York  ^<**^^   Dappert.  Sawyer  Palk.'  Howard  IJnd- 

semlnate  our  museum  resources,  other  pack-      State.  reprewntatiTes  from  all  corners  of  the  ""^    Oertrude  Macy,  Donald  Oenslager,  Her- 

aged  exhibitions  are  organized    for   clrcula-      State   heard   of    the    tempUng    proapecu    in  *"*"  Shumlln. 

tlon  to  regional  schools  and  libraries,  by  atore  for  them  John  Outman.  aaalstant  VJiual  arts  advisory  panel  James  Brown 
the  Rochester  Memorial  Gallery  on  "Art  director  of  thc  Metropolitan  Opera,  auld  that  "^-  L'''^**  Goodrich.  Sheldon  Keck.  Beau- 
Takes  Shape"  and  "The  ImaglnaUon  In  Art."  »ny  community  could  make  the  plunge"  '"""^  Newhal!,  Gordon  Smith.  Harold  Wee- 
by  the  Schenectady  Museum  Association  on      ^to  local  opera  provided  it  were  assured  of  .i  '"" 

"The   Self-Rellant    Americans"    and    "FoesUa      hard  core  of  support     financial,  mmlcai  and  STArr 

of    Schoharie  County,"  and   by   the   Everson      ^    wUllngneas    to   work    hard       He    advt.s*^  On  February   1,   IWJl.  John  H.   MacPadyen 

Museum  of  Art  In  Syracuse  on  "Print  Mak-      auch    local  groups  to  seek  promising  young  w»«  appuiuied  temp<:>rary   esacutlve  director 

Ing  Highlights  '•                                                                singers  and  train  them      Extending  ..i>*ra  in  to   succeed   Laurance   RoberU  who  realffoed. 

January  7:   The  first  showing  of  the  cxhl-      *^^  ^»T  could  niake  a  contribution  of  enc.r-  a«  planned,  f>i lowing  thc  corapleUon  ol  the 

blUon  "The  Hudson  River  School"  opens  In      ^o\im  slgniOcance  to  the  general   welfare  of  initial  ■ur\ey.     On  AprU  I  this  appointment 

Hempstead   on    an    it-stop   tour   which    will      the  arU  in  this  country.    Similar  aspirauoia  wa*  made  |»ermaneni. 

Include    Rochester.    Blnghamton,    Syracuse.      ^^  conununlty  or  regional  ballet  companies  On  October  16.  li>61.  William  Hull,  former 

Oneonta,    Albany.    Poughkeepsle,    and    other      **"  ■•^  forth  by  George  Balanchine.  direc-  director  of  the  Everaon  Museum  of  Art.  Syra- 

communities.                                                                   tor   of   the   New   York   City    Ballet   Co      Mr  cuae.  was  app<jlnted  assistant  director 

The  first  showing  of  the  exhibition  "Mas-      Balanchine  also  stressed   the  importance  of  On  April  9,  IMl    Mrs   Herman  W  Hertweck 

tera  of  American  Watercolor"  opens  In  Blng       Providing  qualified   professional   training  as  was  appointed  oClce  manager  and  Mlsa  Sallv 

hamton  on  a  tour  which,  among  other  stops,      '«n«iamental    to    the     development    of    any  Wasylik     secretary       Both    were    tranaferrci 

win    include    Staten    Island.    Syracuse.    New      community  ballet      Donald   Kngle  from   the  to    the   council',   stafl    from    the    temoorarv 

Tork  City.  mica.  Albany,  and  OneonU.                 ^^%  ®*^"*  Rockefeller  aid  to  music  pro-  commlaalon  on   the  rerlakin  and  slmpJllIca 

January  28:   The  Rochester  Philharmonic      »™™-  **■"*  Bruce  PetUt  from  the  drama  de-  tM)n  ul  the  Com  tit  u  lion 

Orchestra  gives  the  first  of  two  young  oeo-      P*'^™****  «*  l^  State  university,  and  James  _,        _,    ,    .   . 

ple-8  concerts,  with  council  support    Includ-      ?^'°    "^-    "^^r*^^   of    the    Corning    Glaa.  Financial  ^tatrment 

Ing  the  performance  of  new  orcheetraJ  works       C*"'*'  cpeaklng  for  the  visual  aru.  each  pro-  Support  for  touring  programs: 

February    1:   -Three    Centuries    of    Archi-      ^r***    '^*    encouragement    of    the    arts    on  t>pera 170.000 

tecture   in   New   York.-  an  exhibition  under      *^«    «>™m"nlty    level    through    thc    aid    of  B*llel  - - - 70.000 

council  sponsorahlp.  opens  in  Brooklyn  and      ''"*"°***  professional  guidance.     During  the  Orchestra    at  qoO 

win    tour    Coming.    Troy     New    York    City       «=**™^«  y*"^  «^«  council  propoees  to  answer  Theater   95.000 

Utlca.    Syracuse.    Oneonta     New    PLatz     and      "**1^^****  ^"'   ^^  guidance,  on   a  temporary  VlsuaJ   art*.. 40.400 

Albany.                                                                              basis,   wherever  it  Is  poasible  Technical  assistance  program: 

February  17     The  New  York  Philharmonic          ^'^  ^*»« '*o  areas,  then,  support  for  tour-  Museums    and     hutorlcai    socle- 

Orcheatra  with  Leonard  Bernstein  conduct-         ,     performances  and  exhibitions  and  tech-  "" 27.  «00 

Ing  gtves  a   children's   concert  at  the   RP I                    assistance     for    local     pro^frams.     the  Miscellaneous...     2.<XiO 

fteldhouse  In  Troy  under  council  sponsorshlo'      *^""*^"  propoees  to  concentrate  Ita  efforts  for  Administration 

March    1     The  first  of    11   stops    Including       ^^^^  ^""^'^g  year      We  hope,  however    to  keep  Salaries,    printing,    travel,    maln- 

Aubum.    Ctlca.    Brooklyn.    Cornlnfr     Heme-      o^',  T  Tw         ultimate  goal,  to  touch   the  tenance.   ai.d   operation.. 50.000 

stead.  Rye.  and  New  York  City    of  the  e^i^        miracle  of   human  creation.     The  wealth  of  

bitlon   "HOW  To  Look  at  a  Painting-   taies      '^Z'tT'"   '''^*   ''°'   "*   '°    ""^    ^''^^   «'  '^'  '^'' ^^^ «» 

place  m  Schenectady                 ^-^'^^ng      takes      industries  or  in  our   furesu  or  beneath  rmr  

auM_rorr.ruax.^.«                        ^\W".LT'.\tTnZT,Zl:ry  '11  Zr  "^^"    ^^    JJ^HJ^^^JS^''    ""^— ' 

The   preceding  pages  record   our   heritage       '°'"'"  °'  Government  that  we  are  dedicated  -ry       „   .         ,          fsoci^MATiow 

our  objectives,  and  our  current  record     With      '^  "urturing  this  wealth.     Every  child  that  v             National   Federation    of   Music   Clubs 

these   in   mind,    we   proceed    with    plans   for      "   ^'^   ^   *    miracle    of    natural    reaourcea  .**,*  **'''•  "**  month  of  Ftbraary  for  the 

the  immediate  year  ahead  and  aim  to  define      ^''tlmately     it    la    the    purp.j8e    of    the    New  ^             '**"    ^   honor   the   American    cotn- 

our    efforts    toward    the    future.      The    New      ^"'*    ^^"^    Council    on    the    Art.^     as    it     a  P««r     The  purpoee  Is  to  eneourmge  a  greater 

Tork   Bute  Council   on    the   Arta   Is   a   tern-      ^^   '^^   °'    "■•   "i»l  tiie««   endowed   human  ■"^*'*<*K»  "'  American  mueie  and  Its  coni- 

porary  State  commUsion.  but  It  must  seek      ""ources  of  any  resident  of  our  State  should  5^"  through  workshops  and  performance 

to  make  permanent  headway  while  avoiding      ""'    remain     unexhausted    because    of    our  i     *   ^deration    urges  concert  programs   to 

a  position   wherein   the  ultlmau  health   of      '^^^^re  to  provide  the  opportunity  to  stimu  '"f'^'<^«    •ome    compositions    by    Americans, 

thc   arts   In    our   State    might    become    dls-      '*"*  "^  express  them.  whenever  feasible,  and  asks  that  special  «f- 

proportlonately  dependent  on  our  existence           Wc  will  continue  to  search  for  new  meth  ,,"'^'"  '"""  '"  feature  works  of  thto  Wa- 

The  council  seeks  to  develop  sound  program.     «1.  which  will  contribute  toward  our   our'  11^  '  """P°»*"-  *»**»   ""'•  •««  natural- 

tn           ■  .Id  f^n  u,.  SUM.     w.  ,M      ..  ,«c,v,  te  m~t  r.u,  ch.ll.n,,    «  ,n.„r.  ■  D,rou«.    A,„    .0.  IMl. 
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each  February  turns  the  eyes  of  our  Nation, 
and  tboae  of  other  natlona,  upon  the  com- 
posers of  the  DnltMd  States.  Through  tbU 
concentrated  effort,  hundreds  of  their  works 
are  now  being  performed  while  the  music 
of  past  decades  is  reheard  and  examined. 
The  native  composer  Is  known  and  respected 
as  never  before,  along  with  the  undisputed 
distinction  of  his  work.  Thus  we  demon- 
strate our  pride  In  American  music,  paying 
tribute  to  our  artists  of  the  past,  and  to  our 
living  composers,  ttirough  a  living  art:  Now. 
therefore. 

I.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller.  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
month  of  February  1962.  as  American  Music 
Month   In  New   Turk  State. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Privy  Seal 
of  the  State  at  tl-e  capltol  In  the  city  of 
Albany  this  22d  day  of  January  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1962 

Nkuson  a  RocK.£rzixix. 


[From    the   New    York   Herald   Tribune,    Jan 
23.  1»62| 

PcaroaMiNC    Abts    Found    No   Oou>    Mine — 
VB.    SuBVKT    Shows    Aia.   Aas    OvzacaowDEO 

Washington  — A  Just  released  Govern- 
ment survey  Indicates  the  Qeld  of  perform- 
ing   arts    Is    overcrowded. 

Aspiring  music  Instrumentalists,  singers, 
actors  or  actresses  and  dancers  have  little 
hope  of  adequate  lecompense  these  days  or 
In    the    foreseeable    future. 

Authority  for  this  Is  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  the  DepaJtment  of  Labor,  which 
covers  the  sltuatlcn  In  Its  newest  occupa- 
tional outlook  handbook  The  voltime.  based 
on  conditions  In  1060,  Is  recommended  to 
young  people  as  a  reference  guide  In  select- 
ing  their   chosen    Selds. 

CTNTxaix  in  big  ctties 

Mxislcally  talented  young  people  accord- 
ing to  the  book.  a.*e  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment If  they  expect  to  make  money  making 
music. 

The  survey  says  somewhat  fewer  than 
100.000  musicians  were  employed  In  the 
United  States  as  performers  and  teachers 
In   mid- 1960 

It  said  probably  fewer  than  75.000  singers 
were  earning  the  major  part  of  their  in- 
comes from  vocal  engagements  or  from 
teaching.  This  figiors  took  Into  account  Jazz 
singers  as  well  as  opera  singers.  Also.  It  said, 
singers  have  a  career  span  expectancy  about 
half  that  of  Instrumentalists.  Ditto  dancers 
versus  actors. 

Not  quite  30.000  actors  and  actresses  were 
employed  In  their  flald  In  1960.  the  survey 
said,  and  these  professionals  were  more 
densely  located  In  New  York  City.  Los  An- 
geles and  Hollywood  and.  to  a  much  lesser 
degree,  Chicago.  Very  few  were  rated  stars 
or  big  money  earners. 

About  16.000  dancers — half  of  them  teach- 
ers— practiced  their  profession  In  1960.  the 
handbook  says,  lliaae  who  danced  had  to 
locate  In  the  country's  entertainment  cen- 
ters also  frequented  by  the  actors,  singers 
and  Jazz  musicians— Las  Vegas,  New  York, 
Hollywood  and  Chicago. 

BHoar  or  music  tkachexs 

While  there  was  an  overabundance  of 
performing  miulclans,  there  was  a  shortage 
of  music  teachers.  The  survey  said  more 
are  needed  In  the  public  schools  where  the 
main  object  U  to  produce  music  constuners 
and  apprcclators  of  art  rather  than  profes- 
sional performers.  There  were  9  million 
youngsters  playing  lostrumenU  In  1000. 

There  also  was  a  shortage  of  church  mu- 
sicians— professional  organists,  choir  di- 
rectors, and  alngars.  Most  church  musicians 
are  paid  Uttle  or  volunt«er  their  servlcM. 
CITS  izvAMiaro  fibld 

There  U  need  for  musicians,  actors,  and 
daneert  in  the  field  of  therapy  In  mental  hos- 
pitals, the  surrey  said,  adding  that  thU  U 
an  npandlnf  and  lnt«rMtlng  field. 


It  said  music  students  should  forego  the 
ranks  of  performers  and  concentrate  on 
teaching  If  they  are  determined  to  stay  In 
the  field.  It  pointed  out  performing  artists 
quite  often  have  long  periods  of  tinemploy- 
ment  between  Jobs.  With  no  steady  em- 
ployment, the  overall  level  of  their  earnings 
Is  generally  lower  than  many  other  occupa- 
tions. 

Also,  performers  rarely  work  steadily  for 
one  employer.  Consequently  few  can  qual- 
ify for  unemployment  compensation  and 
seldom  get  sick  leave  or  paid  vacations  as 
most  other  workers  do. 

The  survey  said  these  statUtics  point  to 
one  conclusion:  pleasure,  not  money.  Is  de- 
rived from  making  music,  and  all  the  highly 
competitive  performing  arts  offer  many 
frustrations,  much  Insecurity  and  Inade- 
quate thriving  for  all  the  striving — even  for 
the  most  gifted. 


I  From  Equity  magazine.  February  1962 1 
RooND   Two:    Miss   Bands   Repobts   on    the 
Second    Lap — the   South    American    Pob- 
TioN    or   THE   Amebican    Repebtobt    Com- 
pany's   TOITB 

(By  Dorothy  Sands) 

The  sides  of  the  auditorium  of  Queen's 
Hall  Theater  were  open,  and  we  competed 
with  the  raucous  croaking  of  frogs  and  the 
roar  of  traffic.  It  was  Augiist  In  Port  of 
Spain.  Trinidad,  the  rainy  season.  The 
Jungle  heat  was  stewnlng.  But  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Island  were  desperately  hungry 
for  the  taste  of  professional  theater,  and 
ovir  welcome  was  as  warm  as  the  weather. 

We  had  begun  the  second  Installment  of 
our  two-part  tour  for  the  VS.  Department 
of  State  (Equity  magazine.  January  1962: 
Augtist.  July,  May  1961 ) .  Back^from  Europe 
last  June,  the  ANTA-Theatcr  Guild  Ameri- 
can Repertory  Company  was  honored  by  Gov- 
ernment ofSclals,  given  3  weeks'  rest,  re- 
hearsed with  cast  replacements,  and  flown 
to  Trinidad  on  August  3.  On  August  7  we 
were  on.  The  South  American  tour  was 
underway. 

Trinidad  behind  us.  we  next  rose  8.600 
feet  to  Bogota.  Columbia,  where  some  of  us 
required  whiffs  of  oxygen  offstage  to  get 
through  our  scenes.  There  we  played  two 
student  matinees  at  minimum  prices,  and 
invited  actors  and  technicians  to  a  technical 
rehearsal  of  "The  Miracle  Worker"  which 
began  at  11  o'clock  one  night.  At  otir  next 
stop.  Lima,  Peru,  there  was  a  student  strike. 
so  no  such  arrangements  could  be  made. 

In  Chile  we  found  the  keenest  theater  in- 
terest and  the  greatest  opportunity  to  ful- 
fill our  mission.  Santiago  has  two  universi- 
ties, the  State  and  the  Catholic,  and  each 
sponsors  a  professional  theater  company. 
A  number  of  Chilean  students  have  attended 
Yale,  Carnegie  Tech,  and  other  U.S.  col- 
leges to  study  theater  on  Fulbrlght  scholar- 
ships. Attending  a  rehearsal  of  a  student 
production  of  "Rhinoceros,"  we  were  tre- 
mendously Impressed  by  the  brilliance  of  the 
direction  and  the  superior  quality  of  the 
acting.  To  my  mind,  much  of  it  surpassed 
the  Broadway  version. 

We  also  accepted  the  students'  Invitation 
to  attend  a  class  in  acting,  where  we  saw 
excellent  demonstrations  of  their  work.  The 
seasion  was  climaxed  by  a  group  of  fotir 
young  actors  Joining  in  an  Improvisation, 
a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  English,  that  was 
hilarious. 

We  had  flown  down  over  the  trackless 
desert  that  borders  the  western  coastline 
of  South  America.  Prom  Chile  we  croesed 
tbe  Jagged  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Andes 
and  Taat  green  stretchee  of  the  Argentinian 
pMnpae  to  Buenoe  Aires.  There  we  opened 
In  •  marvelous  new  theater,  the  San  Martlne, 
the  iMt  word  In  modem  architecture:  a 
mammoth  structure  with  three  audltorituu 
and  a  lobby  a«  vast  as  Times  Square.  Most 
South  American  theaters  are  modeled  on 
■uropean-type  opera  houses  with  tiers  of 


ornately  decorated  boxes.  The  Municipal 
Theater  In  Rio  and  the  Palaclo  de  Belles 
Artes  In  Mexico  City  were  two  of  the  largest 
of  this  type.  We  gathered  the  energy  re- 
quired to  fill  that  enormous  Rio  theater, 
and  relaxed  with  wonderful  swimming  and 
sunning  on  Copacabana  Beach.  Rio  Is 
breathtaklngly  beautiful  with  Its  glorious 
harbors  and  Jetting  peaks. 

Cordoba  In  Argentina  and  Sfio  Paulo  In 
Brazil  are  great  Industrial  cities,  the  latter 
most  like  New  York  with  stunning  sky- 
scraijers  and  briskly  paced  pedestrians. 

Uruguay  was  a  theatrical  highlight  as  well 
as  a  democratic  oasis.  There  we  felt  a  sta- 
bility that  every  other  coimtry  we  visited 
sadly  lacked.  We  had  been  terribly  shocked 
by  the  incredible  contrast  between  the  fabu- 
lously rich  and  the  pitifully  poor.  In  Uru- 
guay there  was  a  substantial,  prosperous, 
middle  class  and  very  few  beggers.  Here, 
too,  w£is  a  thriving  theater  and  an  eager, 
enlightened  public.  And  here  was  Concep- 
clon  Zorrllla.  the  beautiful  leading  actress 
of  Uruguay  who  had  been  the  star  of  the 
State  Theater  Co.  until  she  established  one 
of  her  own.  She  Invited  our  company  to  see 
her  production  of  "Hotel  Paradlso" — the 
Spanish  title,  "A  Flea  in  Your  Ear."  This 
was  a  French  farce  played  to  the  hilt  by 
Latins  who  had  the  temperaments  and  the 
technique  to  do  it  Justice.  We  cheered  them. 
And  the  Mcntevldean  audiences  responded 
with  equal  enthusiasm  to  our  three  produc- 
tions. 

In  general,  the  South  Americans  were  less 
effusive  than  the  Europeans.  They  are  more 
conventional  and  restrained.  They  did  not 
share  the  Nordic  enthusiasm  for  "Skin  of 
Our  Tenth."  It  baffled  them.  "Glass 
Menagerie"  received  the  greatest  critical  ac- 
claim. "The  Miracle  Worker"  evoked  the 
warmest  audience  response.  But  there  was 
unanimous  praise  for  the  productions  and 
the  acting.  This  tour  has  certainly  proved 
that  the  American  theater  has  made  its 
mark  and  can  stand  eye  to  eye  with  the 
theater  In  any  country.  It  Is  admired  and 
respected  for  its  technical  efficiency  and  its 
high  acting  standard. 

The  long  flight  over  the  Braaillan  Jun- 
gles— a  solid  green  carpet  broken  only  occa- 
sionally by  rivers  twisting  like  brown  snakes 
imtll  we  reached  the  delta  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon,  and  then  across  the  Orinoco — 
took  up  to  CaractiB,  Venezuela,  the  scene  of 
much  antl-Amerlcan  unpleasantness. 

The  students  at  the  university  Invited 
us  to  visit  the  campus  and  see  a  dance 
demonstration.  When  the  American  Am- 
bassador had  gone  out  there  they  had 
burned  his  car.  We  met  only  hospitality 
and  friendliness.  We  were  Impressed  by  the 
amazing  modern  buildings — second  only  to 
the  university  in  Mexico  City.  The  dance 
group  performed  superbly  In  their  great 
auditorium  which  has  a  tremendotis  Calder 
mobile  on  its  ceiling. 

Central  America  enchanted  us  with  its 
physical  beauty  and  ravishing  color:  San 
Josd  and  Guatemala  City  from  which  we 
made  trips  to  the  ruins  of  Antigua  and  the 
market  of  Chlchlcastenanga.  Then  climax- 
ing the  tour,  we  played  Mexico  City,  Guada- 
lajara, and  Monterrey. 

In  South  America,  as  in  Euroi>e,  there  were 
the  embassy  receptions,  official  teas  and 
luncheons,  television  and  radio  appearances, 
visits  to  universities  and  hospitals,  and 
whatever  meetings  the  State  Department 
officials  arranged  with  Interested  theater 
groups  and  Individuals.  These  were  a  most 
Important  part  of  our  Job  and  I  think  the 
great  majority  of  the  company  felt  the  serl- 
otisness  and  ImfKn-tance  of  the  ambassadorial 
angle  of  our  mission. 

No  account  of  our  tour^^vsn  as  sketchy 
and  superficial  as  this  limited  space  de- 
mands— would  be  In  any  way  complete  with- 
out a  mention  of  the  unlqtie  contribution 
that  Helen  Hayes  made,  not  only  as  an  artist, 
but  as  a  diplomat. 
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Boon  after  our  urlral  tn  each  <Atj  the 
Stan  aatf  faatnrvd  plajera  attended  a  pnaa 
oooftoenoe.  There  were  alvaji  WTeral  mem- 
beta  of  tbe  Oonimunlat  preea  and  often 
"Tanfcee  fo-hcpie*  ejmpathlaen  whoee  qoee- 
tlons  and  mtt""*^  indicated  thetr  bostutty. 
Helen'*  abUltT  to  meet  tbeee  sltaatlone  wtth 
complete  poise  and  charm,  and  with  no  ran- 
cor and  her  eztraordlnarr  flft  for  choosing 
exactly  the  right  word,  was  exemplified  In  a 
roundtable  conference  at  Caracas.  The  flrrt 
qtieetton  came  like  a  shot.  "What  wonld  you 
do.  ICsB  Hayes,  If  you  were  a;ked  to  play 
llDther  Courafe'  try  Bertholdt  Brecht  In 
ICoecowt"  Helen  looked  startled  and  there 
was  laughter,  "^n  Uoscowr  Wen.  that  U  a 
dream,  lent  It?  But  I  like  to  dream,  too," 
she  said.  "Hothlng  would  make  me  happier 
tban  to  play  "Mother  Coxirage'  In  Moacow." 

The  secosul  questioner  was  even  more  bel- 
Uferent.  "Why  dldnt  you  do  a  play  by 
Arthtir  Miner?  For  my  money  he's  worth  all 
three  of  the  authors  you  brought." 

"Tm  sorry  we  coTildnt  do  a  Miller  play," 
Helen  rejilled.  "Fd  love  to  play  In  "Death  of 
a  Saleeman.'  I  suppoae  the  gentleman  Infers 
that  we  dldnt  do  a  Miller  play  because  of 
the  subject  matter.  He  la  quite  mistaken. 
We  are  not  Interested  In  the  political  Ideas 
of  playwrights  except  Insofar  as  the  play- 
wrights preeent  them  property  as  dramatists. 
Aa  aeters  we  demand  only  one  thing;  good 
theater.  We  always  admire,  support,  and 
reepeet  good  theater.  In  our  covmtry  the 
artist  to  free  to  say  and  write  whatever  he 
pleaaee.  We  have  no  Pastemaks  In  our 
country." 

Could  Dean  Rusk  have  done  better? 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Ifr.  MVTTS.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  wish  to 
propound  a  parUamentary  tnqulry.  with 
respect  to  which  I  inrite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Bllnneaota. 

Tlie  PRSSIDINa  OFFICni.  The 
Senator  will  aUte  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  My  parUamentary  in- 
quiry la  as  follows:  After  all  other  Sena- 
tors have  been  recognised  tn  the  mom- 
ins  hour  for  3  minutes,  may  a  Senator 
who  has  already  been  recognized  be 
recognised  sjain? 

ISx.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  may 
be  recognised  again. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  I  really  regret 
having  to  be  a  little  bit  strict  cm  this. 
but  I  have  had  enough  abuse  on  this, 
and  that  istt. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  has  his 
own  view  on  that.  I  have  had  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry  answered.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


CONCENTRATION  IN  GIANT  CHAIN- 
STORES  OP  DIPPERENT  OPERA- 
TIONS OF  THE  MEAT  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  mCKEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
wide  spread  between  the  prices  received 
by  stockgrowers  for  their  *r>tmai«  and 
those  paid  by  the  housewife  for  iamb  and 
beef  has  long  been  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  concern  to  the  stockmen  of  Wyo- 
ming and  the  West.  They  have  been 
watching  with  alarm  the  growing  con- 
centration in  the  giant  chainstores  of 
the  different  operations  of  the  meat  in- 
dustry. The  practices  of  these  large  cor- 
porations, which  have  entered  the  pack- 
ing field  and  which  are  able  to  control 
meat  buying  throtighout  the  country  be- 
cauaa  of  the  magnitude  of  their  opera- 
tions, phis  the  importation  of  meat  from 
abroad,  cause  a  larger  and  larger  spread 


between  livestock  prices  and  finished 
meat  prices.  Today  this  spread  is  wider 
than  ever  before. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Colorado 
Cattlemen's  AssocUtion.  (me  of  our  Wyo- 
ming ranchers.  Courtenay  Davis  of  Horse 
Creek,  spoke  on  this  subject  so  vital  to 
our  country.  His  perceptive  and  illumi- 
nating remarks  were  carried  in  the  Janu- 
ary Issue  of  Cattle  Guard,  the  associa- 
tion publication,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  exceptionally  informa- 
tive article  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

Banchxs    Ajjls    Law    To    RcsraAiM    Chain- 

sToat  PaACTTcas 

(By  Courteoay  Davla) 

(■nrroa's  Nora. — The  following  talk  was 
presented  to  the  annual  midwinter  oonven- 
tkn  til  the  CCA  at  Colorado  Springs  tn 
December.  Those  who  were  on  hand  were 
very  impressed  with  the  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Davla.  As  a  matter  oX  Information  to 
the  producer,  the  complete  talk  Ls  reprinted 
here.  Cattle  Guard  would  welcome  pro  and 
con  conunents  from  Colorado  producers  on 
this  subject  and  any  received  will  be  re- 
printed tn  future  issues.) 

Cow  buslnesa  ts  the  biggest  piece  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  Blghty-two  percent  of  the 
agrlculttu^l  land  In  this  country  ts  used  for 
feeding  livestock  and  this  land  ts  owned  and 
operated  by  millions  of  Individual  enter- 
prlaers.  In  19S6  cattle  and  calves  returned 
more  caah  receipts  to  producers  than  the 
combined  receipts  of  all  six  basic  crops — 
wheat,  com.  cotton,  tobacco,  rice  and 
peanuts. 

In  the  year  1900.  sales  of  cattle  and 
calves  provided  21  percent  of  caah  receipts 
for  farmers,  the  largest  single  source  ot 
receipts. 

Beef  Is  the  largest  volume  Item  sold  tn  our 
food  stores,  and  produces  approximately  13 
percent  of  their  total  dollar  sales. 

With  these  statistics  as  background,  you 
can  appreciate  my  hesltance  In  appearing  be- 
fore you  on  a  subject  so  complex  that  no 
man  can  truthfully  say  he  completely  under- 
stands all  Its  ramifications. 

In  many  respects  the  interests  of  ranchers 
and    cattle    feeders    are    identical. 

Over  the  long  pull,  range  cattle  prices 
have  been  governed  by  fat  cattle  prices.  8o 
what  Is  good  for  the  cattle  feeder  Is  good  for 

One  of  the  main  factors  affecting  the  long 
range  outlook  for  cattle  prices  Is  the 
tremendous  buying  power  now  concentrated 
In  the  hands  of  the  chainstores. 

While  the  packing  industry  has  been  de- 
centralizing, the  distribution  of  meat  at 
retail  which  was  formerly  decentralized  In 
small  retail  stores,  has  been  centrallaed  In 
huge  chalnatore  operations. 

Of  the  25  largest  food  retailing  organiza- 
tions In  the  United  States  13  are  coriwrate- 
type  chains  and  13  are  voluntary  or  cooper- 
ative chains.  (Over  70  percent  of  the  t>eef 
sold  at  retan  today  Is  handled  by  chain- 
stores.) 

This  centralization  of  the  distribution  of 
meat  has  shifted  the  posslbls  power  to  con- 
trol or  manipulate  meat  prices  from  the 
packers  to  the  chain   organizations. 

They  can  shut  off  or  turn  on  the  demand 
for  beef.  pork,  lamb,  poultry,  or  Osh  by 
ahlfUng  their  advertising  emphasis  to  fea- 
ture whatever  product  they  wish  to  promote. 

Meat  la  approximately  one-quarter  of  the 
total  dollar  sales  In  chainstores,  and  beef 
dominates  meat  salss. 

In  many  such  storea  beef  is  approxlmataly 
50  percent  of  aU  nseat  sales. 

Meat  to  the  grocery  ahoppcr  la  the  main 
item  on  the  grocery  Uat. 


The  chalna  have  found  beef  ao  iMportaat 
to  tbefcr  eoaapeUtlve 
their  wkoia  store  around  tliilr  aasat 

Baents. 

Itoeent  prees  releaeee  Indicate  «toe  UJB.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  under  Um  provlaloas 
of  the  Packers  and  Stockyartto  Ac*  Is  ftnally 
going  to  investigate  ceitala  praetteea  at  the 
chainstoree  to  determine  U  tkey  ass  iMtng 
their  ooneentrated  buying  power  to  tlie 
detriment  of  llveetock  tntereets  o 
lie. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  whether  the  ehatne  are  manipu- 
lating the  price  of  cattle  tarough  tae  dreeised 
meat  trade. 

Many  ranchers  like  myself  are  Intoreeted  la 
seeing  a  fuU-scale,  no-hoMa  bailed.  Inveetl- 
gatlon. 

I  am  not  tnttanating  that  ehalastore  buy- 
ing methods  are  illegal  under  preeent  lawa, 
but  If  the  InveetlgaUon  dlscloeee  that  thoee 
methods  and  the  tremendous  power  they 
exercise  are  directly  or  Indirectly  depreeslng 
the  prices  of  fat  cattle  while  they  maintain 
their  relaUvely  fixed  profit  aaarglna,  then  ta 
my  view  produeers  and  teedan  aboold  bota 
prees  for  adequate  legislation  making  svch 
practlcee  and  power  Illegal. 

In  the  propoaed  InTeeUgaUon  tbe  profit  or 
loeaes.  the  margins  maintained,  and  the  over- 
head of  the  total  operation  charged  to  the 
meat  end  of  the  buainees  should  be  fully  in- 
vestigated and  the  facts  and  flguree  opened 
to  the  public. 

The  oonoentratlon  of  power  la  the  dla- 
trlbuUon  of  food  held  by  the  ebalna.  in  my 
opinion,  has  made  them  a  pubMe  ntiUty  and 
as  such  they  should  be.  like  Caeew'a  wife, 
abow  suspicion. 

The  facu  are  clear  that  today  there  is  the 
largest  sp  ead  in  history  between  wholesale 
beef  prices  and  retail  beef  prleee.  In  1951 
the  producer  got  79  percent  of  the  retail 
dollar,  and  today  his  share  le  leee  than  60 
percent  of  that  same  dollar.  (About  6T 
percent  ) 

At  Omaha  In  IVorember,  1901  (when  fat 
steers  then  eold  up  to  MO  and  041),  retaU 
t>eef  prices  then  prevailing  there  were  60  to 
79  cents  for  choice  roasts  and  steaks 

Current  fat  cattle  top  at  Omaha  la  gSS  for 
fat  steers,  while  choice  roasta  and  steaks 
there  are  largely  80  oente  to  •l.M. 

What's  more,  although  retail  prieea  are 
still  in  line  with  a  year  ago,  earrass  l>eef  at 
wholeeale  (choice  steer  and  hetfer  beef)  la 
selling  to  the  retailer  at  80  cents  to  fl  lees 
than  a  year  ago. 

When  yoo  look  at  these  eomparatlve 
prices,  and  the  ever- widening  epread.  Is  It 
any  wonder  soms  of  us  ranchers  are  Inter- 
ested In  a  thorough  Inveetlgatlont 

Another  factor  vitally  affecting  the  long- 
range  outlook  for  cattle  prlcea  la  the  grow- 
ing practice  of  certain  packers  and  ehaln- 
Btores  to  feed  cattle  for  thetr  own  aocotint 
or  to  contract  with  large  commercial  cattle 
feeders  to  fatten  cattle  for  them,  or  to  fi- 
nance cattle  feeding  operatlona,  or  to  con- 
tract with  commercial  feedlot  operators  for 
the  future  delivery  of  fat  cattle. 

These  practices  give  certain  packers  and 
chains  a  eonetant  eapply  eg  fat  catUe  in 
reserve  to  call  on  whestever  the  supply  Is 
short  and  prtcee  atart  to  rlaa. 

The  reeerve  of  fat  cattle  msfii—  the 
packer  or  eheln  to  withdraw 
ket  at  will  and  draw  on  thete 
€jt  fed  cattle  to  meet  the  nee*  at  thair  klU- 
tng  crewe.  If  the  market  la  not  to  ttoalr  liking. 

Thle  remosee  eoapetltloii  tnm  the  market 
and  reetralne  trade,  and  aa  sveh  taada  to 
manipulate  the  price. 

Packer  and  chalnstors  feeding  Is  rela- 
tively small  at  preeent.  but  la  growing  fMit, 
and  on  the  west  eoaet  It  has  herome  firmly 
entrenched. 

A  recant  report  froaa  Daavar  la  that  an- 
other large  chain  haa  Just  purehaaad  a  ooaa- 
merclal  feed  yard  la  that  area  and  propoees 
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to   enlarge   It  to   a  TSjOOO  head  p« 
capacity. 

How  are  we  to  maintain  a  (Na  enterprlae 
and  oompetltlve  sfatem  auppoeed  to  be  vega- 
Uted  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  If 
the  packers  and  chains  are  on  both  sldaa  of 
the  supply  and  demand  equatkmt 

Tot  the  Individual  feeder  this  oeaidltlon 
means  he  sits  \n  a  stiff  pokar  game  with  high 
Ktakee,  with  the  other  playera.  the  packers 
and  chains,  using  marfced  cards. 

Tou  are  no  doubt  all  famllar  with  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  X3B.  district  court  which 
refused  to  modify  thoee  provisions  of  the 
1930  consent  decree  whl^  provldee,  among 
other  things,  that  the  big  four  packers  of 
yesteryear  cannot  engage  In  the  retaU  dls- 
trlbuUon  of  food. 

If  you  recall.  Swift,  Armour,  and  Cudahy 
asked  that  the  consent  decree  be  modified  to 
enable  them  to  enter  the  retail  field  to  dis- 
tribute food  so  they  could  compete  with  the 
chains. 

The  district  court  refused  to  modify  the 
decree.  Tbe  language  of  Judge  Hoffman  In 
this  caee  Interested  me  when  ho  stated:  "It 
Is  sometimes  neoeesary  to  restrict  competi- 
tion in  order  to  preecrve  it." 

If  the  DJB.  district  eotut  believes  the  big 
packers  should  stay  out  of  the  retail  field, 
in  all  falmeee,  why  shouldn't  the  chains  be 
kept  out  of  the  packing  buslnees? 

The  few  chains  now  in  the  packing  buai- 
nees are  not  Ln  it  oti  too  large  a  scale  as  yet. 
but  If  they  continue  to  encroach  co  thle  field, 
they  will  have  another  n^ans  of  unfair  oom- 
pstltlon  and  another  means  to  restrain 
trade. 

In  my  opinion,  the  right  of  chalnatore 
organizations  to  engage  in  the  packing  bosl- 
neee  should  be  made  iUegal. 

Thle  whole  problstn  of  packer  and  chain - 
store  feeding,  chains  getting  in  the  packing 
bualneea,  the  leverage  In  the  buying  power  of 
chains  in  the  dressed  meat  trade  through 
their  purchasing  methods  Is  unregulated  at 
the  preeent  time. 

Theee  tremendotu  aggregatlona  of  corpo- 
rate wealth  and  power  In  the  hands  ai  a  few 
men  affect  the  dally  lives  of  htmdreds  of 
thonsanda  of  individual  ranchsra.  cattle 
feeders,  and  the  millions  of  ooosumsrs  of 
meat  products  in  this  country. 

Please  dont  mlstmderstand  me.  I  am 
not  oppoeed  to  bigness  as  such,  but  to  pro- 
tect all  thoee  who  arc  affected  by  theee  big 
enterprleee  and  to  Insure  fair  play  for  all  In 
a  eompetltlve  free  society,  it  eeema  high  time 
that  rulee  and  laws  should  be  enacted  tuider 
which  an  can  live  and  prosper  without  one 
segment  of  the  industry  being  allowed  to 
dominate  or  exploit  the  othen. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921 
was  enacted  40  years  ago. 

It  was  a  good  law  for  that  period,  bat  in 
the  meantime  the  industry  from  producer 
to  feeder,  to  packer  to  retail  distributor,  has 
changed  drastically. 

New  preesurea  have  developed  m  the  in- 
dustry and  new  concentrations  of  economic 
power  have  been  created  which  do  not  bode 
well  for  the  industry's  future  If  they  are 
not  reetralned  in  a  reasonable  way  to  pre- 
serve a  fair  competitive  buainees. 

The  preeent  meat  trade  outlook  reminds 
me  of  that  era  m  the  aeeurltlea  bualneea 
and  the  Investment  banking  field  \n  the 
period  of  the  twenties  and  early  thirtiee 
before  the  passage  of  the  Securities  and  ex- 
change Act. 

In  the  securities  buslnesa  there  were  \in- 
Bcrupulous  groups  af  men  of  so-called  high 
sunding  who  exploited  the  inveating  pub- 
lic unmercifully. 

There  was  unlimited  speculation,  rigged 
markeu.  short  selling  by  Insidera.  faked  in- 
formation about  corporate  actlvltiea.  and  ao 
forth. 

The  SSC  Act  waa  hot  thMi.  and  is  not  now. 
a  panacea  f  or  aU  ilk  of  the  secxuitlee  busl. 
ness.    but    most   open-minded   people   will 
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Vm.  ave.  tiiat  It 
owt  a<  ehaoa  aia 
real  maasun  of  oommnn  honaaty  m  aooat 
aecuxltiaa  ^tiiT***igp 

icany  upright  and  wen  Intentlonad  people 
who  were   not  guilty  of  any  wrong-doing 
hmt  flnaadally  by  the  reallnenoent  of 
which  took  place  at  that  time. 

Many  Mg  banka  were  oompeflad  to  divorce 
their  mveetment  banking  afUlatea,  tot  ex- 
ampla.  In  other  words,  banks  were  required 
to  confine  their  actlvltlee  to  the  general 
»iyT»vfng  field  and  eeeurltlee  Investment 
houeee  eompelled  to  engage  only  in  the  se- 
curltlaa  buainees  under  strict  regulatlona. 

There  were  tremendous  outcrtes  from  the 
upright,  aa  well  aa  the  imscrupulous  who 
were  hurt  by  those  changes,  but  in  retro^>ect 
who  wUl  deny  that  those  severe  changes 
were  not  in  the  long  run  for  the  beet  in- 
terest of  everyone? 

To  return  to  the  meat  trade,  there  are 
thnee  when  the  concentration  of  economic 
power  in  a  few  hands  hurts  the  overall  econ- 
omy— as  Judge  Hoffman  said,  "It  Is  some- 
tlmea  necessary  to  restrict  competition  in 
order  to  preserve  It." 

Aa  an  lndlvld\jal  rancher,  expressing  only 
my  own  opinion,  I  think  that  time  haa  ar- 
rived. 

Government  interference  in  private  indus- 
try la  not  to  my  liking,  but  whenever  one 
group  or  quasl-nxonopoly  gets  so  strong  that 
it  can  squeeae  the  public — producers  or  con- 
sumsra — then  it  Is  time  for  tbe  Oovemment « 
to  act  as  umpire  In  the  game  to  restore  the 
equUlbrtum   of   fair   competition. 

Another  of  the  main  factors  concerning 
the  long-term  outiook  for  cattls  prices  Is  the 
present  luibrldled  Importation  of  meat.  Old 
oowB  and  bnlla  provide  ranchers  and  dairy- 
men with  a  good  share  of  their  income.  From 
1060  to  1968  ranchers  and  dairymen  were  re- 
ceiving very  low  prices  for  them. 

This  cow  and  bull  beef  normally  is  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  total  beef  production. 
Two-thlrda  of  this  beef  is  used  for  ham- 
burger and  one-third  for  sausage,  frankftirt- 
eca.  bologna,  and  so  forth,  that  is.  procesatd 
meat. 

When  prlcea  started  to  rlss  a  bit  in  1957 
a  flood  of  imported  beef  suitable  and  used 
for  prooeased  meat  entered  this  country. 
As  a  result  in  1058,  8.4  percent  of  the  total 
beef  (or  beef  equivalent  of  live  Imported 
cattle)   consumed  here  was  Imported. 

In  1059  Imports  were  8.3  percent  and  in 
1900.  6.0  percent.  Now.  mind  you.  aU  this 
Imported  Into  a  country  supposedly  plagued 
by  a  siuplus  of  cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  feed 
grains  and  so  forth. 

In  1057  and  1958  the  United  States  moved 
up  to  the  unusual  position  of  being  the  sec- 
ond largest  meat  importer  in  the  world. 

As  a  result  of  this  competition  the  ratio  of 
slaughter  cow  pricee  to  all  beef  prices  is 
lower  than  the  average  for  the  previous  10 
years. 

On  September  15,  1961,  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  cows  was  114.30  and 
the  so-called  parity  price  worked  out  by  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming  statisticians  was  019.40 
on  that  date.  Even  today,  aa  you  can  aee. 
oow  prlcea  are  only  73  percent  of  parity  while 
parity  price  for  all  beef  cattle  la  85  per- 
cent. 

What  haa  caused  this  flood  of  imported 
beef  and  when  wlU  it  stop?  The  former 
president  of  the  Nebraska  Stock  Growers 
Aaaodatton  in  the  April  issue  of  Western 
Livestock  wrote  as  fcrilows: 

"Prlees  of  dressed  cow  beef  in  Australia 
last  fall,  that  la  1960,  were  from  $16  to  830 
per  hundredweight.  At  that  time,  similar 
meat  waa  aelllng  at  from  $81  to  $35  p«r  hun- 
dredweight in  the  United  SUtea. 

"Australian  prices  would  probably  have 
been  even  lower  except  for  their  large  ex- 
ports. Bat  these  prlcea  ahow  that  producers 
In  those  countries  can  operate  at  price  levels 
that  would  bankrupt  our  domeetlo  livestock 


Industry.  What  haa  baea  the  effect  of  thoee 
imports  on  cattle  prloeaf  PrIeaa  on  the 
ca^cago  and  Ban  Vnmtiato  martceta  for 
utility  eowB  and  daoiea  ateera  during  this 
period  of  heavy  laqMctathm  dro^Md  $3JM) 
and  $7  per  hTmdredweight  below  1068  prices 
in  the  same  market  on  the  same  datea.  What 
la  the  eolutlon? 

"ijBVt  look  at  our  preaant  tariff  provisions. 
In  1047  Import  duty  on  beef  and  veal,  fresh 
chilled  or  frozen,  waa  reduced  from  0  cents 
per  pound  to  3  cents  per  pound,  although 
the  6  cent  rate  had  been  la  effect  since  1030. 

"The  United  States  also  reduced  the  duty 
on  cattle  weighing  leaa  than  200  pounds 
from  3>4  cents  to  1%  osstts  per  pound  on 
tbe  first  200,000  head  Imported  annnaUy. 

"Cattle  between  200  pounds  and  700  pounds 
remained  at  2^  cents  per  pound,  but  the 
tariff  rate  cm  cattle  weighing  more  than  700 
pounds  was  reduced  from  3  cents  per  pound 
to  1^  cents  per  pound  for  not  over  400,000 
head  entered  in  a  12-month  period  of  any 
year,  and  also  a  reduction  from  3  cents  per 
pound  to  2>4  cents  per  pound  for  cattle  en- 
tered in  exccaa  of  the  foregoing  limitations. 

"Preserved  meata  and  other  meat  not 
otherwise  provided  for  was  reduced  from 
90  percent  ad  valorem  to  10  percent  ad 
valorem. 

"The  injustice  of  this  and  other  reduc- 
tions Is  apparent  when  we  look  at  the  change 
in  our  economy  alnee  1080. 

"General  price  levels  have  more  than  dou- 
bled since   1930. 

"Percentagewise  the  cut  in  tariff  has. 
therefore,  been  more  than  doubled.  Any 
talk  of  these  rates  now  furnishing  any  pto- 
teetion  to  the  American  prodncer  dtows  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  our  problem.'* 

In  this  same  artide  ft  waa  sUted  that  40 
times  as  much  mutton.  16  times  aa  much 
beef,  and  about  16  ttmas  aa  smeh  pork  en- 
tered the  United  Stataa  from  abroad  aa  we 
Imported  only  8  years  previous. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  I  submit  to  you 
that  we  are  Uvlng  in  a  managed  eooaomy 
when  the  PMeral  Chiwa  nuient  forces  ever 
higher  wage  ooeta  thiuui^  ateppad  vcp  mini- 
mum wagea,  annual  wago  hooata  throogh  the 
eonnlvanoe  and  aoquleaeaaea  of  the  Hattonal 
Labor  Relatlrma  Board,  and  ever 
Federal  taass. 

Moat  Oovemment  adilaai's  and 
eeem  to  feel  an  annual  depreciatkni  at  the 
enrrency  of  about  2  pareent  per  annum 
under  the  gulae  of  the  "growth  culf*  la  a 
dealrable  aim  for  Fedwal  pcrtlcy.  In  such  an 
atmosphoe  it  Is  my  belief  produeers  and 
feeders  should  insist  on  and  are  entitled  to 
a  doubling  of  tbe  tariff  provlalons  in  effect 
In  1930,  namdy  a  ralaa  tram  6  cmts  per 
pound  to  12  cents  par  pound,  and  ao  on  down 
the  line  to  preserve  a  fair  cattle  price  for 
domestic  produoera  and  flnlahera. 

In  addition  we  ahonld  aak  that  prooeaaed 
meat  products,  if  made  wtth  Imparted  meats 
should  bear  a  stamp  readily  visible  to  the 
consumer.  "Made  wtth  Imported  meat  from 
"  and  the  name  oC  ttie  country. 

Many  mantif  actured  artlelea  Imported  here 
from  other  oountrlaa  bear  aueh  labela.  The 
dumping  of  a  boatload  at  beef  eanmsaea  tn  a 
given  area  createe  an  lmpar.t  on  the  market 
price  tos  beef  far  beyond  what  it  abould. 

What  is  the  present  situation  regarding 
Imports?  The  UB.  Agricultural  Service  re- 
cently stated:  "Deq^te  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  worltfa  largest  red  meat 
produoer,  Imparts  dorlag  the  first  7  months 
of  1961  showed  an  bamaae  at  14  patoent." 
With  thla  aort  at  duiiptng  going  on  is  it 
any  wonder  fannera  are  raoelvlng  only  $14.20 
per  hundredweight  for  eowa? 

Why  Bhould  American  meat  producers  be 
compelled  to  bear  the  fun  brunt  at  sub- 
sidizing our  manufactnrets  who  wtsh  to  ex- 
port to  the  coontrlca  doaqitng  dieap  meat 
here? 

We  are  already  auhaldMng  our  owm  oon- 
sumers  by  giving  tfasm  meat  at  tow  prlcea. 
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An  hour  of  labor  here  buys  more  meat  than 
ever  before. 

Ranchers  and  feeders  here  are  not  mak- 
ing much  of  a  return  for  their  labor  and  In- 
vestment— and  yet  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land producers  are  planning  on  Increasing 
their  exports  of  meat  to  us. 

New  refrigerator  ships  are  constiuitly  being 
put  In  service.  Bven  the  Australian  Meat 
Board  has  urged  Its  producers  to  go  slow 
on  Invading  the  U.S.  market. 

In  time  these  Imports  may  have  the  effect 
of  putting  too  low  a  celling  on  domestic  cat- 
tle prices. 

In  my  opinion  we  cattle  producers  for 
our  own  protection  In  order  to  secure  fair 
prices  for  our  products  In  a  free  and  com- 
petitive market  should  demand  of  Congress 
that  we  have: 

1.  A  realistic  tariff  program  protecting 
domestic  producers.  (Remember.  82  percent 
of  our  agricultural  land  is  used  for  feeding 
livestock.) 

2.  A  thorough  Investigation  of  unfair  prac- 
tices now  prevalent  In  the  meat  Industry 

3.  Modification  and  enlargement  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  making  It  un- 
lawful for — 

(a)  Packers  and  chains  to  feed  cattle  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  for  their  own  account. 
or  to  finance  cattle  feeding  operations  in 
any  way. 

(b)  Packers  and  chain  organizations  to 
contract  with  anyone  to  feed  cattle  for  them 
or  to  contract  for  fat  cattle  for  future  de- 
livery. 

(c)  Chain  organizations  to  engage  In  the 
packing  Industry. 

To  sum  up:  My  remarks  and  opinions  may 
seem  to  you  to  be  too  critical  of  certain 
methods  and  practices  of  the  packers  and 
chalnstore  organizations. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  Is.  we  producers 
have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  marvelou.s 
manner  In  which  the  packers  and  chains  have 
processed  and  moved  Into  consumption  the 
tremendous  tonnages  of  meat  ranchers  and 
farmers  have  produced.  Our  entire  meat 
team  of  producer,  finisher,  packer,  and  dis- 
tributor is  the  marvel  and  envy  of  the  world 

What  suggestions  I  have  made  are  no 
panacea  for  the  indiutry,  but  I  believe  my 
suggestions  are  not  unreasonable. 

In  brief,  let  the  producer  and  feeder  raise 
and  finish  the  cattle,  the  packer  process 
them,  the  chalnstore  distribute  the  product. 
and  each  confine  his  activities  to  his  own 
field  under  regulations  and  practices  which 
are  fair  to  all. 


RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL  PRICES  AND 
IMPORT    RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  other  Senators  seeking  recogni- 
tion In  the  morning  hour,  I  seek  recogni- 
tion in  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  a  few  brief  re- 
marks to  make  on  residual  fuel  oil  prices 
and  import  restrictions. 

In  May  of  last  year  the  President  in- 
structed the  Director  of  OCDM,  now  the 
OflBce  of  Emergency  Planning,  to  con- 
duct a  study  in  depth  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er or  not  residual  fuel  oil  imports  were 
endangering  national  security — the  rea- 
son for  the  original  application  of  these 
controls.  I  understand  that  this  study 
is  now  complete,  smd  urge  the  President 
to  instruct  the  Director  of  OEP  to  for- 
ward that  report  to  the  White  House  so 
that  prompt  and  decisive  action  can  be 
taken  by  the  President. 

The  continuation  of  import  restric- 
tions on  residual  fuel  oil  Is  also  causing 


serious  economic  harm  to  our  friends 
overseas.  Venezuela,  a  country  that  is 
not  only  our  loyal  friend  but  a  leader  in 
the  alliance  for  progress,  is  the  primary 
supplier  of  residual  fuel  oil  to  us. 

In  New  York  State,  both  marketers 
and  consumers  of  residual  or  heavy  fuel 
oil  are  suffering  hard.ships  and  are  be- 
ing penalized  by  restrictions  on  residual 
or  heavy  fuel  oil  imports.  The  marketer, 
particularly  the  independent  small  busi- 
nessman, Ls  fighting  for  his  business  life 
because  controls  have  concentrated  quo- 
tas in  the  hands  of  a  few  major  sup- 
pliers— and  even  the  latter  are  again.'^t 
this  arbitrary  allocation  of  business  vol- 
ume by  the  Government  Competition 
has  been  restrained  and  a  product  that 
is  already  in  short  supply  in  our  country 
has  been  further  curtailed  as  to  available 
stocks  by  restrictions  on  imports. 

Residual  fuel  import  restrictions  have 
supply  and  price  repercussions,  directly 
or  indirectly,  on  every  consumer 
throughout  the  country,  wherever  the 
product  is  or  can  be  used  for  heating  or 
electric  power  purposes. 

In  view  of  the  steady  long -term  de- 
cline in  domestic  fuel  oil  production — 
about  4  percent  in  1961  alone — the  east 
coast,  which  accounts  for  over  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  US  consumption  of 
this  product,  must  rely  increasmgly  on 
foreign  supplies  to  meet  its  growing  re- 
quirements However,  the  import  re- 
strictions which  were  placed  on  residual 
fuel  oil  in  April  1959  have  put  an  ab- 
solute celling  on  its  importation.  This 
ceiling,  together  with  the  declining  rate 
of  domestic  output,  has  caused  a  tight- 
ness In  total  supply  which  has  forced 
prices  up  Such  a  development  is 
the  natural — in  fact,  inevitable — conse- 
quence of  restriction  in  supplies. 

Probably  the  clearest  indication  of  this 
situation  is  found  in  the  changing  price 
level  of  published  bids  for  the  residual 
fuel  oil  requirements  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  These  bids  generally  represent 
the  lowest  prices  at  which  the  product  is 
available  for  this  type  of  consumer.  In 
the  five  borouKhs  of  New  York,  average 
annual  quotations  for  the  last  3  years 
are  as  follows:  in  1959,  $2,268  per  barrel; 
in  1960.  $2410  per  barrel;  and  in  1961, 
$2,776  per  barrel,  a  22  4-percent  increase 
in  3  years. 

Since  the  city  of  New  York  uses  an- 
nually more  than  3  million  barrels  of 
re.sidual  fuel  oil  for  public  con.sumption, 
the  price  increases  in  1961  alone  have 
cost  the  public  authorities  $11  million. 
Public  bid  quotations  from  other  area.s, 
such  as  Boston,  show  that  the  price 
trends  in  New  York  are  definitely  not 
isolated  cases. 

Further  evidence  of  tht^  price  n.se  is 
provided  by  the  monthly  price  data  on 
residual  fuel  oil  issued  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  in  Washington, 
D  C  These  data  show  that  average  east 
coast  cargo  prices  for  resellers  and  direct 
users  rose  to  $2.28  in  the  first  10  months 
of  1961.  compared  to  $2  21  in  the  same 
period  of  1960  and  $2.14  in  1959. 

Since  New  York  State  is  the  largest 
consumer  of  residual  fuel  oil  on  the  east 
coast,  the  price  increases  have  fallen  par- 
ticularly heavily  on  the  people  of  that 
State  who  in  1960  consumed  over  76  mil- 


lion barrels  of  this  commodity,  about  70 
percent  of  which  came  from  abroad. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
increase  in  residual  fuel  oil  prices  has 
had  the  indirect  effect  of  raising  the 
cost  of  electric  power  to  many  consumers 
in  New  York.  The  largest  utility  in  the 
State  has  an  automatic  fuel  adjustment 
clause  in  its  rate  structure.  Since  this 
utility  u.ses  considerable  quantities  of 
residual  fuel  oil.  any  price  increase  is  au- 
tomatically passed  on  to  consumers. 
Evidence  of  such  a  price  Increase  is  pro- 
vided not  only  by  the  previously  cited 
figures  but  also  by  the  OfBce  of  Emer- 
gency Plannings  latest  price  data  on 
east  coast  cargo  sales  of  residual  fuel 
oil  These  show  the  following  prices  for 
cargo  sales  to  utilities  only  October  1958. 
$2  11  per  barrel;  October  1959.  $2.04  per 
barrel;  October  1960.  $2.21  per  barrel: 
and  October  1961,  $2.24  per  barrel,  a  6 
p<'rcent  increase  over  1958  and  a  10  per- 
cent increase  over  1959. 

In  the  last  several  days  prices  of  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  have  Increased  sharply  in 
California  which  usually  supplies  a  small 
quantity  of  residual  oil  to  the  east  coast 
At  the  same  time,  price  increases  have 
occurred  in  the  Midwest  which  draws  a 
large  share  of  its  residual  oil  supplies 
from  the  U.S.  gulf  coast  which  is  also 
the  source  for  about  20  percent  of  the 
east  coast  s  residual  oil  supplies  for  in- 
ternal consumption.  The  Indications 
are  clear  that  east  coast  consumers  can 
expect  no  price  relief  on  residual  fuel 
oil  under  the  present  import  restrictions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
statement  on  this  subject  prepared  by 
the  Independent  Fuel  Oil  Marketers  of 
America.  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The    Re-mdual   Txmi.   Oil   SrrvATiON   in    1961 

US  residual  fuel  oil  coiMumptlon  declined 
In  1061  while  prices  rose  and  domestic  pro- 
duction continued  Us  lung-term  downward 
trend,  according  to  Edward  M  Carey,  presi- 
dent uf  the  Independent  Puel  Oil  Marketers 
of  America,  the  trade  association  of  the  Inde- 
pendent  residual   fuel   oil  cargo   buyers. 

In  a  review  of  the  residual  fuel  oil  market 
In  1961  Mr  Carey  said  that  on  the  basis  of 
prelinilniiry  government  and  Industry  data 
total  U  S  consumption  of  this  product 
ainiuintpd  to  1  5  million  barrels  dally,  reflect- 
in."  a  2-percent  decline  from  the  previous 
year  The  decline  was  the  second  In  a  row. 
f>illi)wlng  a  1 -percent  drop  In  I'XJO  Mr 
Carey  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  con- 
sumption of  all  other  major  oil  producu 
h.id   risen   In   both    1961    and    1960. 

Tlie  Icwer  consumption  was  particularly 
prct.uuriced  on  the  east  coast,  which  accounts 
f  >r  60  percent  ul  the  Nation's  total  residual 
fuel  oil  requirements.  Mr.  Carey  stated  In 
this  16-Statc  region,  extending  from  Maine 
t'l  f'lorlda.  total  consumption  In  1961  de- 
clined by  abuut  3  1  percent  to  881,000  barrels 
dally  Here,  too,  the  IPOMA  president  ex- 
plained, the  annual  decline  was  the  second 
In  2  years  The  east  coast  drop  was  reg- 
Lvtered  In  both  bunkers  for  ships  In  Interna- 
tional trade  and  the  domestic  use  of  the  fuel, 
such  as  Industrial  processing,  space  heating, 
and  so  forth 

Residual  fuel  oil  consumption  by  steam- 
})Owered  electric  utilities  on  the  east  coast 
increased  by  about  47  percent  to  158.000 
barrels  dally  In  19«1  Outside  the  east  coast, 
residual  oil  consumption  by  utilities  was 
a  gain  of  only  marginal  significance — about 
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1  percent  of  total  fuel  demand — except  on 
the  west  eoaat  where  no  ooal  U  eonaumed. 
Mr.  Oarey  cUtad  that  acoordlnc  to  Federal 
Power  Oommlaalon  data  the  lacreaae  In  rea^- 
uai  oU  demand  by  aaat  coaat  utllltlea  waa 
euLixaly  due  to  a  higher  level  of  total  fuel 
consumption  by  the  utUltiee  and  not  to  a 
displacement  of  other  fuel*.  OH'e  ehare  In 
ihle  market  remained,  therefore,  atatlonary 
at  1ft  percent  ot  total  fuel  conaumptlon. 
Goal,  by  contrast.  Increased  not  only  Its  vol- 
ume sales  to  east  coast  utilities  but  also  Its 
.share  of  total  consumption,  which  rose  from 
73.5  to  75  percent  In  1961,  while  natural  gas 
declined  by  a  correapondlng  percentage. 

Turning  to  the  supply  picture,  Mr.  Carey 
pointed  out  that  while  licensed  ImporU  at 
reeldiuU  fuel  oU  In  the  year  1961  had  in- 
creased by  24.000  barrels  daUy  to  a  total  of 
446.000  barrels  dally,  preliminary  figures  in- 
dicated that  the  domestic  production  of  this 
commodity  had  decreased  by  38.000  barrel* 
dally  to  about  889,000  barrels  dally.  Hence, 
he  said,  total  new  supplies  from  all  sources 
were  less  than  In  the  previous  year.  Again, 
the  east  coast,  where  virtually  all  imported 
resklual  fuel  oil  Is  eonaumed.  was  hit  par- 
ticularly hard  by  the  decline  in  domestic 
production,  according  to  the  ITOMA  spokes- 
man. Combined  rellnery  production  on  the 
east  coast  and  Its  major  outside  domestic 
supply  source,  the  tJ.S.  gulf  coast  district, 
declined  throughout  1961,  from  397,000  bar- 
rels dally  in  the  first  quarter  to  about  338.000 
barrels  dally  In  the  fourth  quarter.  For 
1961  as  a  whole,  production  was  at  least  0 
percent  below  the  previous  year's. 

Mr.  Carey  explained  that  the  lower  avail- 
ability of  residual  fuel  oil  on  the  east  coaat 
was  not  paralleled  by  a  corresponding  de- 
cline In  the  potential  demand  for  thla  prod- 
uct. This,  he  said.  Is  erldeiuMl  by  the  in- 
crease in  reaidual  oU  prices  in  1961  which 
could  not  have  occurred  if  the  gap  between 
supply  and  requirements  had  not  grown. 
The  IFOMA  president  ascribed  this  gap  to 
the  existing  rigidity  In  Bupplles.  caused  by 
the  Oovemment-eetsbllshed  abeolutc  celling 
on  Imports  and  the  steady  decline  in  domes- 
tic production  in  order  to  raise  the  yield  of 
other  petroleum  products  per  barrel  of  crude 
oU.  In  1961  the  yield  of  reaidual  fuel  oU  at 
east  and  gulf  coast  refineries  had  dropped  to 
the  record  annual  low  of  8.4  percent  per  bar- 
rel of  crude  oil  processed. 

The  price  Inereaaes  in  1961  occurred  at 
most  levels  of  sales.  Thus,  the  posted  New 
York  Harbor  barge  price  rose  from  an  average 
of  la.ftS  per  barrel  in  1960  to  12.61  in  1961, 
while  posted  gulf  coast  cargo  prices  roee  from 
•3.34  to  about  6221  per  barrel.  Actual 
pricea.  which  sometimes  differ  from  jKWted 
ones,  followed  the  same  trend.  Acccvding 
to  the  monthly  price  series  published  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  the  average 
east  coast  price  for  cargo  sales  to  resellera 
and  direct  \uers  during  the  first  10  months 
of  1961  amounted  to  $3JX  per  barrel  com- 
pared to  $3.21  for  the  same  period  of  the 
previous  year. 

Mr.  Carey  predicted  a  continuation  of  high 
prices  and  declining  consumption  for  1962 
unless  the  present  system  of  import  restric- 
tions was  abolished.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  ooal  Industry,  the  principal  advocate  for 
import  restrictions,  did  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  from  residual  fuel  oil  competition  in 
1961.  Coal's  4-percent  production  decline  in 
1961  had  been  due  almost  entirely  to  a  sharp 
cutback  In  coking  operations  by  steel  plants, 
a  process  for  which  only  bituminous  ooal 
can  be  used.  Mr.  Carey  repeated  that  in 
coal's  principal  market,  the  electric  utilities, 
oil's  share  had  not  increased  in  1961. 


EHrector  of  the  Budget,  Mr.  David  E. 
Bell,  dated  Januuy  ».  1M3.  in  which 
be  eonllrms  a  report  I  have  received 
relating  to  a  grant  made  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

I  am  making  a  statement  today  based 
largely  on  this  conflrmation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  state- 
ment printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Raoon,  as  follows: 

STATnOltT    BT     SlWATOB    BTXO     OF    VaOIHIA, 
IK      MM      HKALTH       IWariTUTX      GXAMTS      FOB 

MowxsT  aruoT 

The  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  operating  on  deficits  reach- 
ing billions  of  dollars  a  year  and  running  a 
debt  of  6300  billion,  plans  to  spend  91,201,925 
in  6  years  to  study  the  "affectlonal  relatlon- 
ahip  of  an  infant  monltey  and  his  mother." 

This  fact  was  confirmed  to  me  in  a  letter 
of  January  25,  1962,  from  Federal  Budget 
Director  David  B.  Bell,  who  said  such  a 
grant  had  been  made  by  the  National  Inatl- 
tuts  ot  Mental  Health  to  a  profeaaor  of 
paychology  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

I  am  advised  that  the  professor  has  been 
supported  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  since  1954  in  his  research  on  the  be- 
havior of  the  rhesus  monkey,  and  that  this 
new  money  Is  for  6  additional  years,  "sub- 
ject to  the  availability''  of  Federal  appro- 
prlatkma. 

I  undentand  from  the  Budget  Director 
that  the  professor  now  plans  to  undertake 
studies  on  "the  nature  and  development  of 
the  affectlonal  relationship  of  the  infant 
riionkey  and  his  mother,  as  well  as  behavioral 
changes  resulting  from  metabolic  dis- 
orders." 

X  am  told  also  that  the  professor  "plans 
to  continue  and  expand  his  work  on  the  de- 
Telopmental  aspects  of  learning,  problem 
solving,  development  of  visual  expl(»ation 
and  curiosity  and  related  mattera." 

Since  it  appears  that  this  is  not  the  first 
Federal  grant  to  this  project  or  its  predeces- 
sors, I  have  asked  the  Budget  Director  to  ad- 
vise me  as  to  the  amount  of  prior  grants. 
In  addition,  I  am  requesting  additional  In- 
formation tram  other  aouroes  as  to  other 
projects  In  this  field  which  are  wholly  or 
largely   financed   with  Federal   funds. 

It  is  dUBcult  to  be  critical  of  health  re- 
search, but  it  seems  to  me  that  much  more 
cai«  should  be  exercised  in  the  expenditure 
of  taxpayers'  money  even  In  this  important 
area.  Theee  research  grants  are  running  into 
the  thousands  at  projects  which  are  cost- 
ing tremendous  s\ims  of  money. 

I  cite  two  other  projects  as  examples  to  be 
found  in  the  first  2  pages  of  a  list  running 
to  more  than  350  pages:  One  is  for  studying 
biological  control  of  snails  by  shellcracker 
sunflsh.  and  another  is  for  the  study  of 
diving  reflex  and  T(Miune  receptors  in  the 
seal. 

Over  the  past  S  years  the  President  has 
requested  more  than  gl.e  billion  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated nearly  $2.3  billion,  and  actual 
e^>endlture8  have   totaled  tl-9   billion. 

It  is  my  purpKwe  to  make  further  inquiry 
Into  the  nature  and  costs  of  research  projects 
which  are  being  undertaken  in  the  name  of 
public  health. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  RESEARCH 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President, 
I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 


THE  1961  EDWARD  P.  MORGAN 
ESSAY  CONTEST 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  are  agreed  that  everything  of  tiie 
present  an^l  the  future  belongs  to  youth. 
Most  of  us  are  willing  to  agree,  also,  that 


today's  young  people  will  be  the  heirs 
to  our  mistakes  of  the  past. 

That  they  must  be  equipped  to  face  a 
critical  future  and  to  correct  the  errors 
of  their  elders  is  a  plain  fact  of  life.  We 
all  realize  full  well  that  their  equipment 
must  be  manufactured  in  our  schools 
and  our  churches,  and  then  must  be 
transmitted  to  each  and  every  Amerioan 
child. 

How  to  disseminate  an  abiding  inter- 
est and  a  sense  of  urgency  is  a  problem, 
however. 

The  radio  network  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  has  opened  the  door  to 
do  the  job.  The  1961  Edward  P.  Mor- 
gan essay  contest  has  as  its  stated  pur- 
pose "to  increase  the  awareness  of 
American  youth  to  its  national  and  in- 
ternational responsibilities." 

The  contest  serves  effectively  in  focus- 
ing the  analytic  thought  of  young  people 
on  the  problems  that  bestir  our  society. 
The  topic  selected  for  this  year's  com- 
petition. "Youth's  Role  in  \JB.  Foreign 
Policy."  is  particularly  apt  and  provoca- 
tive in  this  age  of  young  people  nod 
young  nations.  Such  a  invject  would  be 
worthwhile  on  behalf  of  any  industry, 
firm,  or  individuaL 

It  is  of  special  pleasure  to  me — and  of 
special  interest  to  us  all — that  this  con- 
test is  sponsored  by  an  arm  of  the 
broadcasting  industry.  Tliis  effort  cer- 
tainly reflects  all  that  is  best  in  the 
public  service  idillosaphies  of  the  broad- 
cast media. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  Rob- 
ert R.  Pauley,  the  ABC  radio  network  has 
undertaken  this  project  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  NatUm's  undergraduate  col- 
lege students  to  think  through  their  role 
in  our  Government  and  in  our  society. 

I  asked,  and  waa  allowed,  to  read  a 
sampling  of  the  entries,  and  was  pleased 
to  note  the  clarity  and  thoroughness  of 
thought  with  which  these  young  peoide 
approached  tlieir  problons  and  ours. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  a  man  who  is  personally 
known  to  many  of  us  and  is  deeply  re- 
spected by  all  of  us  is  both  nmninally 
and  intellectually  represented  by  this 
contest.  Edward  P.  Morgan  is  well 
known  to  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  as  a 
longtime  champion  of  youth  and  educa- 
tion. His  liberal  and  enlightcaied  atti- 
tudes are  equally  valuaUe  to  both  gen- 
erations. 

The  ABC  radio  network  has  succeeded, 
in  addition,  in  attracting  a  list  of  emi- 
nent Americans  as  Judges  of  the  1961 
contest:  Chester  Bowles,  Special  VS. 
Ambassador  to  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America;  Senator  Fulbright,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Rdations  Commit- 
tee: Senator  Dirksen,  Senate  minority 
leader;  R.  Sargent  Shrtver,  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps;  and  Mr.  Morgan. 

In  addition  to  planning,  implementing, 
and  widely  promotlnc  this  worthy  effort, 
the  network  called  upon  its  affiliate  sta- 
tions to  contribute  money  toward  the  two 
graduate  scholardilps  which  will  be 
awarded,  by  volunteering  most  of  the 
$2,800  to  be  presented  in  the  form  of  col- 
lege tuition. 

I  also  offer  my  commendations  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  balance  of  this 
money  was  provided  without  fanfare  by 
the  AFL-dO,  longtime  sponsor  of  Ed 
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Morgan's  weekday  program  of  news  com- 
mentary, by  the  union's  advertlaing 
agency,  and  by  Mr.  Morgan  himself. 

In  reading  through  a  number  of  these 
easays  by  America's  enlightened  youth- 
ful minds,  one  is  struck  by  the  fervor 
with  which  today's  college  populace 
views  America's  world  role.  This  must 
be  regarded  m  more  than  mere  youthful 
enthusiasm. 

I  believe  that  I  have  read  in  these  es- 
says a  demonstration  of  young  people  s 
faith  in  democracy. 

If  the  spirit  which  pervades  these 
writings  can  be  preserved  and  encour- 
aged— perhaps  through  such  efforts  a& 
the  Edward  P.  Morgan  Essay  Contest- 
then  this  Nation  need  not  fear  the  fu- 
ture. There  is  indeed  copious  cause  for 
optimism  If  an  educated  American  youth 
can  concern  itself  with  questions  such  as 
neutrality  and  disarmament,  the  critical 
issues  of  international  relations.  These 
problems  will  be  theirs,  and  the  solutions 
must  be  theirs. 

The  1961  Edward  P.  Morgan  Essay 
Contest  stands  as  a  major  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  young  America,  through 
the  process  of  alerting  and  stimulating 
our  youth  to  the  awesome  responsibili- 
ties of  tomorrow's  world.  I  commend 
this  effort. 

This  year's  competition  has  earned 
the  praise  of  many  Members  of  the  U.S 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  well  as  Cabinet  members  and  broad- 
casting leaders.  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
my  recognition  of  this  highly  unusual 
public  service  by  a  network.  I  want. 
further,  to  call  the  Nation's  attention  to 
a  prime  example  of  the  radio-television 
Industry's  finest  efforts  as  a  construc- 
tive social  force. 

I  congratulate  ABC  radio,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan. Mr.  Pauley,  and  the  contest's  win- 
ners— who  are  even  now  being  chosen, 
a<  well  as  all  the  other  entrants  in  this 
fine  competition.  They  offer  great  hope 
to  the  America  of  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  closed. 


AID  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

TTie  Lecislativ*  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
1241 1  to  authorize  assistance  to  public 
and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of  high- 
er education  in  financing  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of 
needed  academic  and  related  facilities 
and  to  authorize  scholarships  for  under- 
graduate study  in  such  institutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr     President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 


ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1173.  House 
Joint  Resolution  612.  which  is  an  emer- 
gency resolution  relating  to  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
resolution  will  be  sUted  by  title  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LiciSLATivi  Clekk.  a  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  612 •  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President. 
House  Joint  Resolution  612  is  an  urgent 
deficiency  appropriation  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  is  out  of  money  for  carry- 
ing out  two  of  its  programs.  In  one 
program  it  has  been  out  of  money  since 
January  1,  and  in  the  other  out  of  money 
as  of  yesterday. 

The  resolution  involves  a  deficiency 
appropriation,  first,  for  readjustment 
benefits  The  Administration  made  an 
estimate  la.st  year,  and  it  was  understood 
it  mitjht  h*^  necessary  to  come  back  to  the 
ConKre.ss  for  further  funds  for  this  par- 
ticular education  and  training  program. 
The  Administration  estimated  there 
would  be  85.000  Korean  veterans  who 
would  take  advantage  of  the  education 
and  training  allowances.  It  has  turned 
out  that  more  veterans  have  filed  for  the 
training  and  education  allowances,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  now  has 
98.000  such  veterans  in  the  program;  $55 
million  Is  urgently  needed,  as  Is  provided 
in  the  joint  resolution,  to  make  the 
needed  payments. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  it  was  under- 
stood last  year,  when  representatives  of 
tht'  Veterans'  Administration  appeared 
ix-fore  the  committee  on  the  regular 
budget  estimate,  that  they  were  merely 
making  the  best  estimate  they  could 
make  at  that  time  and  stated  they  prob- 
ably would  have  to  come  back  to  the 
Congre.ss  for  additional  funds  for  this 
program. 

The  second  item  is  the  Loan  Guaranty 
Revolving  Fund.  The  estimate  last  year 
of  the  properties  to  be  acquired  has  been 
increasingly  exceeded  for  each  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

The  Congress  provided  an  expenditure 
ceiling  of  $120,824,000  for  the  Loan 
Guaranty  Revolving  Fund.  This  is  the 
fund  which  is  used  for  the  GI  loans  for 
housing  There  have  been  more  mort- 
gages foreclosed  in  the  housing  field,  on 
the  GI  loans,  in  the  past  two  quarters, 
than  were  anticipated  when  the  regular 
budget  estimate  was  pre.sented  Many 
of  the  foreclosures  have  occurred  after 
the  .so-called  recession  of  2  years  ago, 
or  a  year  ago. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  needs 
an  increase  of  $115,247,000  in  the  expen- 
diture ceiling  for  this  program.  The 
fund  is  used  to  take  over  the  properties 


on  which  there  has  been  a  default,  as  to 
the  guaranteed  or  insured  loans. 

The  Administration  took  In  9,414  prop- 
erUes  In  the  first  half  of  flacal  year  1M2. 
and  it  Is  expected  they  will  take  In  an- 
other 8,400  properties  by  June  30.  This 
situation  results  mainly  from  economic 
conditions  in  12  States.  It  Is  a  spotty 
situation.  In  pockets  There  are  12  State 
offices  Involved  It  Is  not  a  nationwide 
situation 

The  Administration  was  operating  un- 
der an  origiiuil  expenditure  ceiling  of 
$120,624,000,  and  needs  an  iiu:rease  of 
$115,247,000  in  the  expenditure  celling, 
which  Is  provided  in  the  Joint  resolution 
under  consideration. 

That  is  a  lot  of  money.  Mr.  President, 
but  I  think  the  Senate  should  understand 
that  it  relates  to  the  entire  program. 
This  is  money  required  to  pay  the  mort- 
gages when  the  property  is  taken  in. 
There  is  a  return  to  the  Government 
later  on  The  Administration  may  rent 
the  property,  may  refinance  it,  or  may 
sell  It.  There  is  an  offset,  and  the  bal- 
ance sheet  does  not  look  as  bad  as  the 
presentation  might  sound.  There  Is. 
however,  a  warning  signal,  in  that  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  takeover  of  GI 
mortgages 

Under  the  program  5  million  homes 
have  been  insured  with  mortgages  total- 
ing $51  billion  Those  mortgages  have 
been  paid  down  to  $27  billion.  Recov- 
eries on  properties  as  a  whole  are  good. 
The  total  cost  of  the  program,  even  un- 
der the  celling  that  the  agency  must  use 
to  take  over  the  mortgages,  and  including 
making  the  payments  when  a  veteran  is 
unable  to  do  so,  has  cost  the  United 
States  $13  million.  That  is  the  balance 
sheet.  But  the  money  provided  in  the 
bin  is  urgently  needed  in  order  to  take 
over  these  units. 

TTiere  are  some  warning  signals  that 
these  foreclosures  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber They  have  doubled  over  last  year. 
Of  course,  the  Treasury  will  receive  back 
the  resale  price,  the  refinancing,  or  the 
rental  received  from  the  properties.  Be- 
cause of  the  ceiling  the  use  of  the  fund 
last  year  was  Umited  to  $120  million. 
The  Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund  has 
been  out  of  money  since  December  1. 
For  that  reason  there  is  urgency  in  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

I  thank  the  leadership  for  allowing  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  bring 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  bill  has  been  cleared  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  That  ought  to  be  said  for 
the  Record. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  The  report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions Ls  unanimous. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
po.sed.  the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  812) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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WELFARE— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  335) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  received  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  a  message  on  wel- 
fare. I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  the  mes- 
sage before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  MxT- 
cAtr  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Cenate  a  message  received  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
be  printed  in  the  Rccots  azul  be  appro- 
priately referred.         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Few  nations  do  more  than  the  United 
States  to  assist  their  least  fortunate  citi- 
zens— to  make  certain  that  no  child,  no 
elderly  or  handicapped  citizen,  no 
family  in  any  circumstances  in  any 
State.  Is  left  without  the  essential  needs 
for  a  decent  and  healthy  existence.  In 
too  few  nations,  I  might  add,  are  the 
people  aware  of  the  progressive  strides 
this  country  has  taken  in  demonstrating 
the  humanitarian  side  of  freedomu  Our 
record  Is  a  proud  one — and  it  sharply 
refutes  those  who  accuse  us  of  thinking 
only  in  the  materialistic  terms  of  cash 
registers  and  calculating  machines. 

Our  basic  public  welfare  programs 
were  enacted  more  than  a  quarter  cen- 
tury ago.  Their  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional strength  and  well-being  in  the 
Intervening  years  has  been  ronarkable. 

But  the  times,  the  conditions,  the 
problems  have  changed — and  the  nature 
and  objectives  of  our  public  assistance 
and  child  welfare  programs  must  be 
changed,  also,  if  they  are  to  meet  our 
current  needs. 

The  impact  of  these  changes  should 
not  be  underestimated: 

People  move  more  often — ^from  the 
farm  to  the  city,  from  urban  centers  to 
the  suburbs,  from  the  East  to  the  West. 
from  the  South  to  the  North  and  Mid- 
west. 

Living  costs,  and  especially  medical 
costs,  have  spiraled. 

The  pattern  at  our  population  has 
changed.  There  are  more  older  people, 
more  children,  more  young  maniages. 
divorces,  desertions,  and  separations. 

Our  system  of  social  Insurance  and 
related  programs  has  grown  greatly:  in 
1940  less  than  1  percent  of  the  aged  were 
receiving  monthly  old  age  inmiranee 
benefits:  today  over  two-thirds  of  our 
aged  are  receiving  these  benefits.  In 
1940  only  21,000  children,  in  families 
where  the  breadwinner  had  died,  were 
getting  sxirvivor  insurance  benefits;  to- 
day such  monthly  benefits  are  being  paid 
to  about  2  million  children. 

All  of  these  changes  affect  the  prob- 
lems public  welfare  was  intended  to  re- 
lieve as  well  as  its  ability  to  reUeve  it. 
Moreover,  even  the  nature  and  causes  of 
poverty  have  changed.  At  the  time  the 
Social  Security  Act  established  otu-  pres- 
ent basic  framework  for  public  aid,  the 
major  cause  of  poverty  was  unonploy- 
ment  and  economic  depression.    Today, 


in  a  year  of  relative  prosperity  and  high 
employment,  we  are  more  concerned 
about  the  poverty  that  persists  in  the 
midst  of  abundance. 

The  reasons  are  often  more  sodal  Uian 
economic,  more  often  subtle  than  sim- 
ple. Some  are  in  need  because  they  are 
untrained  for  work— some  because  they 
eamiot  work,  because  they  are  too  young 
or  too  old,  blind  or  crin>led.  Some  are 
in  need  because  they  are  discriminated 
against  for  reasons  they  cannot  help. 
Responding  to  their  ills  with  scorn  or 
suqrtcion  is  inconsistent  with  our  moral 
precepts  and  inconsistent  with  their 
nearly  imiversal  preference  to  be  inde- 
pendent. But  merely  responding  with  a 
relief  check  to  complicated  social  or  per- 
sonal problems — such  as  ill  health, 
faulty  education,  domestic  discord,  racial 
discrimination,  or  inadequate  skills — is 
not  likely  to  provide  a  lasting  solution. 
Such  a  check  must  be  supplemented,  or 
in  some  cases  made  unnecessary,  by 
positive  services  and  solutions,  offering 
the  total  resources  of  the  commimity  to 
meet  the  total  needs  of  the  family  to  help 
our  less  fortunate  citizens  help  them- 
selves. 

Public  welfare,  in  short,  must  be  more 
than  a  salvage  operation,  picking  up  the 
debris  from  the  wreckage  of  human  lives. 
Its  emphasis  must  be  directed  increas- 
ingly toward  prevention  and  rehabilita- 
tion—on reducing  not  only  the  long- 
range  cost  in  budgetary  terms  but  the 
long-range  cost  in  human  terms  as  welL 
Poverty  weakens  individuals  and  na- 
tions. Sounder  public  welfare  policies 
will  benefit  the  Nation,  its  economy,  its 
morale,  and,  most  importantly,  its 
people. 

Under  the  various  titles  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  funds  are  available  to  help 
the  States  provide  assistance  and  other 
social  services  to  the  needy,  aged  and 
Mind,  to  the  needy  disabled,  and  to  de- 
pendent children.  In  addition,  grants 
are  available  to  as^t  the  States  to  ex- 
pand and  strengthen  their  programs  of 
child  welfare  services.  These  programs 
are  essentially  State  programs.  But  the 
Federal  Government,  by  its  substantial 
fiwa.nHa.1  contribution,  its  leadership,  and 
the  standards  it  sets,  bears  a  major  re- 
mwnsibility.  To  better  fulfill  this  re- 
qxmsibility.  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  recently  intro- 
duced a  niunber  of  administrative 
changes  designed  to  get  people  off  assist- 
ance and  back  into  useful,  productive 
roles  in  society. 

These  changes  provided  for: 

The  more  effective  location  of  desert- 
ing parents; 

An  effort  to  reduce  that  proportion  of 
persons  receiving  assistance  through 
wlUful  misrepresentation,  although  that 
proportion  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
14t  percent  of  persoiu  on  the  rolls  found 
to  be  ineligible: 

Allowing  dependent  children  to  save 
money  for  educational,  employment,  or 
medical  needs  without  having  that 
amount  deducted  from  their  public  as- 
sistance grants: 

Providing  q?ecial  services  and  safe- 
guards to  children  in  fan:iilies  of  un- 
married parents.  In  families  where  the 
father  has  deserted,  or  in  homes  in  dan- 


ger of  becoming  moraUy  or  physically 
unsuitable^  and 

An  improvement  in  the  training  of 
personnel,  the  devdopment  of  services, 
and  the  coordination  of  agency  efforts. 
In  keeping  with  this  new  emphasis,  the 
name  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance 
has  been  changed  to  the  Bureau  of 
Family  Services. 

But  only  so  much  can  be  done  by  ad- 
ministrative changes.  New  legislation  is 
required  if  our  State-operated  programs 
are  to  be  fully  able  to  meet  modem 
needs. 

I.   nZVEimON    AND   BXHABILITATIOM 

As  already  mentioned,  we  must  place 
more  stress  on  services  instead  of  relief. 

I  recommend  that  the  States  be  en- 
couraged by  the  offer  of  additional  Fed- 
eral funds  to  strengths  and  broaden 
the  rehabilitative  and  preventive  serv- 
ices they  offer  to  i>ersons  who  are  de- 
pendent or  who  would  otherwise  become 
dependent.  Additional  Federal  funds 
would  induce  and  assist  the  States  to 
establish  or  augment  their  rehabilitation 
services,  strengthen  their  child  welfare 
services,  and  add  to  their  number  of 
competent  public  wdfare  personnel.  At 
the  present  time,  the  cost  of  these  essen- 
tial services  is  lumped  with  all  admin- 
istrative costs — routine  clerical  and  office 
functions — and  th?  Federal  Government 
pays  one-half  of  the  total  of  all  such 
costs  inctirred  by  the  States.  By  sep- 
arating out  and  identifying  the  cost  of 
these  essential  rehabilitation,  social 
work,  and  other  senrice  costs,  and  paying 
the  States  three-fourths  of  siich  serv- 
ices— a  step  I  earnestly  recommend  for 
your  consideration — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  enable  and  encourage  the 
States  to  provide  more  comprehensive 
and  effective  servioes  to  rehabilitate 
those  on  welfare.  The  existing  law 
shoiild  also  be  amended  to  permit  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  utilization  by  the 
State  welfare  agency  of  specialists  from 
other  State  agencies  who  can  help  mount 
a  concerted  attack  on  the  problems  of 
dependency. 

There  are  other  steps  we  can  take 
which  will  have  an  important  effect  on 
this  effort.  One  of  these  is  to  expand 
and  improve  the  Federal-I^te  program 
of  vocational  rehafalUtation  for  disabled 
people.  Among  the  92.500  disabled  men 
and  women  siKcessfully  rehabilitated 
into  emplosrment  through  this  program 
last  year  were  about  15.000  who  had 
formerly  been  receiving  public  assist- 
ance. Let  me  repeat  tills  figure:  15.000 
people,  formerly  supported  by  the  tax- 
payers through  welfare,  are  now  back 
at  woric  as  self-supporting  taxpayers. 
Much  more  of  this  must  be  done— until 
we  are  restoring  to  employment  every 
disabled  person  who  can  benefit  from 
these  rehabilitation  services. 

The  prevention  <rf  future  adult  poverty 
and  dependency  must  begin  with  the 
care  of  dependent  children — those  who 
must  receive  public  welfare  by  virtue  of 
a  parent's  death,  disability,  desertion,  or 
imemployment.  Our  society  not  only  re- 
fuses to  leave  such  children  hungry,  cold, 
and  devoid  of  opportunity — we  are  in- 
sistent that  such  childroi  not  be  com- 
munity liabilities  throughout  their  lives. 
Yet  children  who  grow  up  in  deprivation. 
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without  adequate  protection,  may  be 
poorly  equipped  to  meet  adult  respon- 
sibUiUes. 

Tb«  Congress  laat  year  ajwrofed,  on  a 
temiMn-ary  basis,  aid  for  the  dependent 
ctiUdren  of  the  unemployed  as  a  part  of 
the  permanent  ald-to-dependent-«hil- 
dren  program.  This  legislation  aJbo  in- 
cluded temporary  provisions  for  foster 
care  where  the  child  has  been  removed 
from  his  home,  and  an  increase  in  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled.  The  need  for  these 
temporary  improvements  has  not  abated, 
and  their  merit  is  clear.  I  recommend 
that  these  temporary  provisions  be  made 
permanent. 

But  children  need  more  than  aid  when 
they  are  destitute.  We  need  to  Improve 
our  preventive  and  protective  services 
for  dilWren  as  well  as  adults.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  present  celling  of  $25  mil- 
lion authorized  for  annual  appropria- 
tions for  grants  to  the  States  for  child 
welfare  services  be  gradually  raised,  be- 
ginning with  $30  million  for  1963,  up  to 
|50  minion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO,  1M9,  and  succeeding  years. 

Finally,  many  women  now  on  assist- 
ance rolls  could  obtain  jobs  and  become 
self-supporting  If  local  day  care  pro- 
grams for  their  jroung  children  were 
available.  The  need  for  such  programs 
for  the  children  of  working  mothers  has 
been  increasing  rapidly.  Of  the  22  mil- 
lion women  now  working,  about  3  minion 
have  children  under  6.  and  another  4'ij 
minion  have  s^ool-age  children  between 
6  and  17.  Adequate  care  for  these  chil- 
dren during  their  most  formative  years 
Is  essential  to  their  proper  growth  and 
training,  'nierefore,  I  recommend  that 
the  child  welfare  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  be  changed  to  authorize 
earmarking  up  to  $5  million  of  grants 
to  the  States  in  1963  and  $10  million  a 
year  thereafter  for  aid  in  establishing 
local  programs  for  the  day  care  of  young 
children  of  working  mothers. 

n.   PKOMOTTNO   NrW  SKILLS   AND  INDEFINDKNCI 

We  must  find  ways  of  returning  far 
more  of  our  dependent  people  to  inde- 
pendence. We  must  find  ways  of  re- 
turning them  to  a  participating  and 
productive  role  in  the  community. 

One  sure  way  is  by  providing  the  op- 
portunity every  American  cherishes  to 
do  sound  and  useful  work.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  am  recommending  a  change  in  the 
law  to  permit  States  to  maintain,  with 
Federal  financial  help,  community  work 
and  training  projects  for  unemployed 
people  receiving  welfare  payments. 
Under  such  a  program,  unemployed 
people  on  welfare  would  be  helped  to 
retain  their  work  skills  or  learn  new 
ones:  and  the  local  community  would 
obtain  additional  manpower  on  public 
projects. 

But  earning  one's  welfare  payment 
through  required  participation  in  a  com- 
munity work  or  training  project  must 
be  an  opportunity  for  the  individual  on 
welfare,  not  a  penalty.  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  will  be  conditioned  up- 
on proof  that  the  work  will  serve  a  use- 
ful commimlty  or  public  purpose,  will 
not  displace  regular  employees,  will  not 
impair  prevailing  wages  and  working 
conditions,  and  will  be  accompanied  by 


certain  basic  health  and  safety  protec- 
tkiocL  ProviaioBM  must  aiso  be  made  to 
aanire  appropriate  arrangements  for 
the  care  and  protection  of  children  dur- 
ing the  absence  from  home  of  any  par- 
ent performing  work  or  undergoing 
training. 

Moreover,  systematic  encouragement 
would  be  given  all  welfare  recipients  to 
obtain  vocational  counseling,  testing. 
atid  placement  services  from  the  U.S. 
Eknployment  Service  and  to  secure  useful 
training  wherever  new  job  skills  would 
be  helpful.  Close  cooperative  arrange- 
ments would  be  established  with  exist- 
ing training  and  vocational  education 
programs,  and  with  the  vocational  and 
on-the-job  training  opportunities  to  be 
created  under  the  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  and  youth  employ- 
ment opportunities  programs  previous'y 
proposed. 

ni.    MOBX    SKILLED     POUiONMXL 

It  is  essential  that  State  and  local 
welfare  agencies  be  staffed  with  enough 
qualified  personnel  to  Insure  construc- 
tive and  adequate  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  needy  Individuals — to  take  the 
time  to  help  them  find  and  hold  a  job — 
to  prevent  public  dependency  and  to 
strive,  where  that  Is  not  possible,  for  re- 
habilitation— and  to  ascertain  promptly 
whether  any  Individual  is  receiving  aid 
for  which  he  does  not  qualify,  so  that  aid 
can  be  promptly  withdrawn. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  an  acute  short- 
age of  trained  personnel  in  all  our  wel- 
fare programs.  The  lack  of  experienced 
social  workers  for  programs  dealing  with 
children  and  their  families  Is  especially 
critical. 

At  the  present  time,  when  States  ex- 
pend funds  for  the  training  of  person- 
nel for  the  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams, they  receive  Federal  grants  on  a 
dollar-for-dollar  basis.  This  arrange- 
ment has  failed  to  produce  a  sufficient 
mrniber  of  trained  staff,  especially  social 
workers.  I  recommend  therefore  that 
Federal  assistance  to  the  States  for 
training  additional  welfare  personnel  l)e 
Increased;  and  that  in  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare l)e  authorized  to  make  special  ar- 
rangements for  the  training  of  family 
welfare  personnel  to  work  with  those 
children  whose  parents  have  deserted, 
whose  parents  are  unmarried,  or  who 
have  other  serious  problems. 

rv.    riTTINC    GENCSAL     CONDITIONS    OR     CE.NrRAL 
GUARDS    TO    tJTDIVTDrAL    NEEDS 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  welfare 
funds  go  only  to  needy  people,  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  requires  the  States  to 
take  all  income  and  resources  of  the  ap- 
plicant into  consideration  in  determin- 
ing need.  Although  Federal  law  per- 
mits, it  does  not  require  States  to  take 
into  full  account  the  full  expenses  In- 
dividuals have  in  earning  income.  This 
is  not  consistent  with  equity,  common- 
sen.se,  or  other  Federal  laws  such  as  our 
tax  code.  It  only  discourapes  the  will 
to  earn.  In  order  to  encourage  assist- 
ance recipients  to  find  and  retain  em- 
ployment, I  therefore  recommend  that 
the  act  be  amended  to  require  the  States 
to  take  into  account  the  expen.scs  of 
earning  income. 


Among  relatives  caring  for  dependent 
children  are  a  few  who  do  not  properly 
handle  their  assistance  payments — some 
to  the  extent  that  the  well-being  of  the 
child  Is  adversely  affected.  Where  the 
State  determines  that  a  relative's  ability 
to  manage  money  is  contrary  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  child.  Federal  law  presently 
requires  payments  to  be  made  to  a  legal 
guardian  or  representative.  If  Federal 
funds  are  to  be  used.  But  this  general 
requirement  may  sometimes  block  prog- 
ress In  particular  situations.  In  order 
to  recognize  the  necessity  for  each  State 
to  make  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  a  ver>' 
limited  number  of  cases,  I  recommend 
that  the  law  be  amended  to  permit  Fed- 
eral sharing  to  continue  even  though 
protective  payments  in  behalf  of  chil- 
dren— not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  ADC  recipients  in  each  State — 
are  made  to  other  persons  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  family.  The 
States  would  be  required  to  reexamine 
these  exceptions  at  Intervals  to  determine 
whether  a  more  permanent  arrangement 
such  as  guardianship  is  required. 

When  first  enacted,  the  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  program  provided  for  Fed- 
eral sharing  in  assistance  payments  only 
to  the  child  or  children.  Inasmuch  as 
Federal  sharing  In  any  assistance  given 
to  one  adult  in  the  household  as  well  as 
to  the  child  or  children.  Inasmuch  as 
under  current  law  there  may  be  two  par- 
ents In  homes  covered  by  this  program, 
one  incapacitated  or  unemployed.  I 
recommend  in  the  Interest  of  equity  the 
extension  of  Federal  sharing  In  assist- 
ance payments  both  to  the  needy  rela- 
tive and  to  his  or  her  spouse  when  both 
are  living  in  the  home  with  the  child. 

V.    MOAE    ETEICIKNT   AOMZNUmUTION 

Under  present  public  awiitance  pro- 
visions. States  may  Impose  residence  re- 
quirements up  to  5  of  the  last  9  years 
for  the  aged,  blind,  and  diotbled.  In- 
creased mobility,  as  prevkmaly  men- 
tioned, is  a  hallmark  of  our  times.  It 
should  not  operate  unfairly  on  either  an 
individual  State  or  an  individual  family. 
I  recommend  that  the  Social  Security 
Act  bo  ameiKled  so  as  to  provide  that 
States  receiving  Federal  funds  not  ex- 
clude any  otherwise  eligible  persons  who 
have  t)een  residents  of  the  State  for  1 
year  immediately  preceding  their  appli- 
cation for  assistance.  I  also  recommend 
that  the  law  be  amended  to  provide  a 
small  Increase  in  assistance  funds  to 
those  States  which  simplify  their  laws 
by  removing  all  residence  requirements 
in  any  of  theh-  federally  aided  programs. 

In  view  of  the  changing  nature  of  the 
economic  and  social  problems  of  the 
country,  the  desirability  of  a  periodic 
review  of  our  public  welfare  programs  is 
obvious.  For  that  purpose  I  propose  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  be  authorized  to  appoint  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Public  Welfare  rep- 
resenting broad  community  interests  and 
concerns,  and  such  other  advisory  com- 
mittees as  he  deems  necessary  to  advise 
and  consult  with  him  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

No  study  of  the  public  welfare  pro- 
gram can  fail  to  note  the  difficulty  of 
the  problems  faced  or  the  need  to  be 
imaginative  in  dealing  with  them.    Ac- 
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cordingly.  I  recotnmend  that  amend- 
ments be  made  to  enoourace  esperi- 
mental.  pilot,  or  demonstration  projeets 
that  would  promote  the  objeetlvea  of  the 
assistance  titles  and  help  make  our  wd- 
fare  programs  more  flexible  and  adapta- 
ble to  local  needs. 

The  simplification  and  coordination 
of  administration  and  operation  would 
neatly  Improve  the  adequacy  and  con- 
sistency ol  assistance  and  related  senr- 
ices.  As  a  step  in  that  direction,  I  rec- 
ommend that  a  new  title  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  be  enacted  which  would 
give  to  States  the  opti<Hi  of  submitting 
a  single,  unified  State  plan  combining 
their  assistance  programs  for  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled,  and  their  medical  as- 
sistance programs  for  the  aged,  granting 
to  such  SUtes  additional  Federal  match- 
ing for  medical  pajrments  on  behalf  of 
the  blind  and  disabled. 

These  proposed  far-reaching  chang- 
es— aimed  at  far-reaching  problems — 
are  in  the  public  Interest  and  in  keeping 
with  our  finest  traditions.  The  goals  of 
our  public  welfare  programs  must  be 
positive  and  constructive — to  create  eco- 
nomic and  social  opportimities  for  the 
less  fortunate— to  help  them  find  pro- 
ductive, happy,  and  independent  lives. 
It  must  stress  the  integrity  and  preser- 
vation of  the  family  unit.  It  must  con- 
tribute to  the  attack  on  dependency. 
Juvenile  delinquency,  family  breakdown. 
iUegitimacy,  ill  health,  and  disability.  It 
must  reduce  the  incidence  of  these  prob- 
lems, prevent  ttieir  occurrence  ami  re- 
currence, and  strengthen  and  protect 
the  vidnerable  in  a  highly  competitive 
world. 

Unless  such  problems  are  dealt  with 
effectively,  they  fester  and  grow,  8^>- 
ping  the  strength  of  society  as  a  whole 
and  extending  their  consequences  in 
troubled  families  from  one  generation 
to  the  next. 

The  steps  I  n!Commend  to  you  today 
to  alleviate  these  problems  will  not  come 
cheaply.  They  will  cost  more  money 
when  first  enacted.  But  they  will  re- 
store hvunan  dioiity;  and  in  the  long 
run,  they  will  save  money.  I  have  recom- 
mended in  the  budget  submitted  for 
fiscal  year  1963  sufficient  funds  to  cover 
the  extension  of  existing  programs  and 
the  new  legislation  here  proposed. 

Communities  which  have — ^for  what- 
ever motives — at/tempted  to  save  money 
through  ruthlesf.  and  arbitrary  cutbacks 
in  their  welfare  rolls  have  found  their 
efforts  to  little  avail.  The  root  problems 
remained. 

But  communities  which  have  tried  the 
rehabilitative  road — the  road  I  have  rec- 
ommended today — have  demonstrated 
what  can  be  done  with  creative,  thought- 
fully conceived,  and  properly  managed 
programs  of  prevention  and  social  re- 
habilitation. In  those  commimlties, 
families  have  been  restored  to  self- 
reliance,  and  relief  rolls  have  been 
reduced. 

To  strengthen  our  human  resources — 
to  demonstrate  the  compassion  of  free- 
men— and  in  the  light  of  our  own  con- 
structive self-interest — we  must  bring 
our  welfare  programs  up  to  date.  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  do  so  without  delay. 
John  P.  Kknnkst. 
Thk  Whiti  Hoitsi,  February  1, 1962. 


AcnvmEs  OF  \jb.  arms  control 

AND     DISARMAMENT     AQENCT— 

MEBSAaE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

(H.  DOC.  820) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Senate  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent a  message  reporting  on  the  activities 
of  the  UB.  Arms  Ccmtrol  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber IMl.  The  message  is  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  law.  I  ask  that  the 
message  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd  and  be  appro- 
priately referred.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congreu  of  the  United  States: 

1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  UJ3.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  Agency  was  established  by  the  act 
of  September  26. 1961,  and  has  thus  been 
in  existence  for  only  4  months.  This  re- 
port, submitted  pursuant  to  law,  de- 
scribes not  only  its  own  initial  activities, 
but  also  the  work  of  predecessor  agencies 
which  it  is  continuing. 

The  existence  of  this  new  Agency  is  a 
source  of  strength  to  me,  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  responsibility  to  pursue 
a  new  type  of  world  security  which  will 
increase  our  own  prospects  of  living  in 
peace  and  freedom.  I  know  that  this 
goal  is  the  desire  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  t>eople  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned in  their  search  for  a  peaceful 
world. 

This  report  of  activities  indicates  that 
the  new  Agency  is  moving  surely  toward 
the  achievement  of  greater  effectiveness 
and  flexibility  in  disarmament  negotia- 
ticms.  The  development  of  this  kind  of 
skill  and  responsibility  is  essential  to  the 
serious  pursuit  of  security  through  dis- 
armament. 

On  March  14,  our  representatives  wiU 
meet  with  the  representatives  of  17  other 
nations  in  a  forum  established  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly to  seek  to  negotiate  a  comprehen- 
sive disarmament  treaty  program.  When 
I  appeared  before  the  United  Nations  last 
September,  I  submitted  a  program  for 
general  and  complete  disarmament  in  a 
peaceful  world.  It  is  my  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  the  forthcoming  confer- 
ence will  make  signiflcant  progress  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  the  goal  of 
disarmament  with  effective  methods  of 
insuring  compliance. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  man 
has  the  importance  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament  been  so  great.  For  this 
reason,  I  urge  your  support  of  this 
Agency  in  the  great  and  difficult  tasks 
which  it  will  face  in  the  future. 

John  F.  Kknickdy. 

Thx  Whtti  House,  February  1, 1962. 


tion  of  the  unfinished  business,  the  bill 
S.  1241. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resiuned  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  1241)  to  authorize  assistance  to  pub- 
lic and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education  In  financing  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  or  improvement 
of  needed  academic  and  related  facilities 
and  to  authorize  scholarships  for  under- 
graduate  study  in  such  institutions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  lead  off  in 
the  debate  on  the  pending  bill. 


AID  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President.   I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  considera- 


INTER-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  AT 
PUNTA  DEL  B8TE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MossE]  speaks  on  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, he  will  make  a  significant  report  on 
the  outstanding  Conference  that  took 
place  at  Punta  del  Este.  Since  I  must 
leave  the  Chamber  for  a  few  moments. 
I  believe  in  this  instance.  I  speak  for 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  in  express- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  to 
his  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HiCKZifLOOPn]  the  profoimd 
thanks,  appreciation,  and  commendation 
of  the  Senate  for  the  splendid  and  signif- 
icant work  that  was  undertaken  and  ac- 
complished by  the  two  Senators,  the 
other  members  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gation and,  of  course,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  executive  branch  delega- 
tion at  the  Punta^dd  Este  Conference  re- 
lating to  the  Cuban  sttoatton.  Everyone 
of  us  was  much  Impiesaed  by  the  accom- 
plishments and  achlerements,  and  we 
were  particularly  Impressed  by  the  sig- 
nificant contributions  made  by  our  col- 
leagues of  the  Senate.  I  thank  in  par- 
ticular the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  BCr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ain>reciate  very  much 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. Time  win  ten  how  important  the 
Conference  was.  I  believe  in  time  it  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  historic 
Latin  American  conferences  in  which 
our  coimtry  has  ever  participated.  But 
as  the  Senator  will  note  shortly,  as  I 
make  my  very  brief  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate, that  the  credit  for  the  great  accom- 
plishments of  the  C(mf  erence  goes  to  a 
man  of  great  stature  In  world  affairs  to- 
day, who  proved  himself  to  be  a  giant  in 
diplomacy,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Etean 
Rusk. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
eral observation  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  his  ctMxmienda- 
tion  of  our  Secretary  of  State,  because 
I  surely  feel  the  same  way. 

Mr.  President,  so  Oiat  Senators  might 
be  informed  and  given  an  opportimity, 
if  they  wish,  to  come  to  the  Senate 
Chamber.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 
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With- 


THK  PUNTA  DEL  ESTE  COTJFERENCE 

OF  FOREIGN  MINISTERS  OP  THE 

CMtOANIZATION      OP      AMERICAN 

STATES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  •President,  next 
week,  after  Senator  HicKnn.ooMnt  and  I 
have  made  our  respective  reports  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
the  Punta  del  Bste  Conference  of  For- 
eign Ministers  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  I  shall  make  a  detailed 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about 
my  observationc  and  experiences  and 
conclusions  reached  at  Punta  del  Este. 

Today,  I  wish  to  take  only  a  few  min- 
utes to  make  a  few  general  observations 
and  insert  in  the  Congressional  Ricoh  d 
some  very  important  material  relating 
to  the  Conference. 

At  the  outset  of  these  brief  remarks,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Sena- 
tor HicxzHLOorn,  of  Iowa,  the  ranking 
R^;>ubllcan  member  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  American  Affairs. 
far  the  very  effective,  statesmanlike  work 
he  performed  at  Punta  del  Este  for  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country. 

As  chainnan  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin  American  Affairs,  per- 
mit ooe  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that  Sena- 
tor HicxxxLooPXR  was  a  tower  of  strength 
to  both  the  congreaaional  delegation  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  and  I  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  on  issue  after  issue 
that  arose  in  the  Conference,  and  we 
were  joined  at  all  times  in  unanimity  of 
congressional  delegation  point  of  view 
and  action  by  our  very  able  colleagues 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  Ajuostsao  I.  Skuisx.  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  his  Republican  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Chxstxb  Mxsrow, 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs. 

The  four  of  us  placed  ourselves  at 
the  disposal  of  Secretary  of  State  Rusk, 
in  making  it  clear  to  hlin  from  the  very 
begianln«  of  the  Conference  that  we 
stood  ready  and  willing  to  serve  him 
In  any  way  Ln  which  he  believed  we 
could  be  of  help  to  him,  consistent,  of 
course,  with  what  we  considered  to  be 
our  eongreasional  responsibility  as  con- 
gressional advisers  to  him  and  the  other 
members  of  the  U^.  delegation  at  Punta 
del  Este. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  Secretary  of  State  called 
upon  us  frequently  to  perform  special 
conferring  assignments  with  other  dele- 
gations in  his  behalf.  We  held  regular 
daily  conferences  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  the  delegation  moved  from 
problem  to  problem  as  they  developed 
in  the  Conference.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  the  close  working 
arrangement  existing  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  his  State  Depart- 
ment associates  and  the  congressional 
delegation  made  a  very  deep  impres."<;ion 
on  the  Conference.  It  was  a  demon- 
strative example  constantly  before  the 
eyes  of  all  the  delegates  to  the  Confer- 


ence as  to  the  meaning  of  our  constitu- 
tional system  of  checks  and  balances. 

In  behalf  of  the  ooncresaioaal  dele- 
gation, I  wish  at  this  tlUM  to  express 
publicly  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
what  we  expressed  personally  to  the 
Secretary-  of  State,  namely,  our  deep 
appreciation  to  him  for  the  privilege 
that  he  gave  to  us  of  both  working  with 
him  and  wrrlng  him  as  the  spokesman 
for  the  United  States  at  this  historic 
Conference. 

The  Secretary  of  State.  Dean  Rusk, 
performed  brilliantly  for  his  country  at 
Punta  del  Este,  demonstrating  a  diplo- 
matic ability  of  such  a  high  order  that 
it  is  proper  and  factually  correct  to  state 
that  all  the  other  delegations  of  the 
free  nations  of  Latin  America  recog- 
nized that  he  is  a  world  statesman  of 
great  stature.  The  marked  success  of 
the  Conference  is  due.  in  no  small  meas- 
ure, to  his  firm,  patient,  enlightened 
statesmanship. 

A  final  appraisal  of  the  historic  act  of 
Punta  del  Este  will  depend  on  what  the 
member  nations  of  the  OAS  put  into  ac- 
tion in  respect  to  the  resolutions  agreed 
to. 

The  congressional  delegation  made  it 
clear  in  conference  with  representatives 
of  other  delegations  that  the  most  im- 
portant and  effective  check  that  can  be 
used  against  the  threat  of  communism 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  for  each 
goverrunent  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  put  into  effect  the  under- 
lying thesis  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  of  1960. 

Senator  Hickutloopxs  and  I  were  the 
two  Senate  delegates  and  the  two  Senate 
advisers  sent  to  Bogota  in  i960  to  work 
under  the  leadership  of  the  then  Under 
Secretary  of  State — and  now  Secretary 
of  the  Treasur>' — C.  Douglas  Dillon.  The 
very  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Dillon  at  the 
Bogota  Conference  in  1960  resulted  in 
the  Act  of  Bogota.  It  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  AUiance  for  Progress  program. 

At  that  Conference,  just  as  at  Punta 
del  Este,  there  was  complete  agreement 
between  the  head  of  the  American  dele- 
gation and  in  respect  to  the  need  for 
cooi>eration  between  the  Latin  American 
coxmtries  themselves  and  tlie  United 
States  in  regard  to  any  mutual  aid  pro- 
gram. 

At  the  Bogota  Conference  we  stressed 
the  importance  of  this  underlying  thesis 
of  the  Conference  that,  so  far  as  the  UJ3. 
delegation  was  concerned — and  I  re- 
emphasize  it  today — the  Latin  American 
countries  must  help  themselves  if  they 
expect  to  receive  any  help  from  the 
United  States. 

As  we  said,  unless  they  are  willing 
to  invest  in  their  own  future  by  adopt- 
ing necessary  reforms  where  needed. 
such  as  land  reform,  tax  reform,  and 
governmental  procedural  reform,  they 
cannot  expect  a  continuation  of  great 
help  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

Any  program  of  economic  aid  from  the 
out.side  is  bound  to  result  in  failure,  so 
far  as  checking  effectivt-ly  communism 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  concerned. 
unle.ss  the  countries  oi  Latin  America  are 
willing  to  bring  about  the  necessary  re- 
forms in  order  to  assure  that  any  help 
will  go  directly  to  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  Latin  America. 


Let  us  not  forget  that  coaunuuism  is 
working  on  the  fear,  the  pj-ivation,  the 
ignorance  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
of  Latin  America. 

It  was  encouraging  to  note  at  Bogota 
in  1660  and  also  at  Punta  del  £&te  in 
recent  days,  that  the  representatives  of 
country  after  country  In  Latin  America 
fully  appreciate  the  Importance  to  the 
underlying  thesis  of  the  Act  of  Bogota 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

Economic  freedom  muat  be  mitde  avail- 
able to  the  individual  men  and  women 
who  comprise  the  mass  d.  the  popula- 
tion of  each  of  the  Latin  American 
States.  I  am  convinced  th*t  tiae  actions 
taken  at  Punta  del  Este  and  the  resolu- 
tions which  were  adopted  and  comprise 
the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este  will  lead  to 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  Individual 
states,  including  the  United  States,  that 
give  great  assurance  for  a  strengthening 
of  the  economic  and  political  freedom  in 
Latin  America  and  the  decline  and,  final 
elinunation  of  the  threat  of  communism. 

TO*  hi.   DBCLAKATIOM   VMJLWIMOXTB 

It  is  very  significant  that  30  nations 
signed  the  final  act  of  the  Conference 
declaring  the  communistic  regime  of 
Cuba  to  be  incompatible  with  the  inter- 
American  system,  and  taking  appropri- 
ate steps  to  effectuate  a  qxiarantme. 
Two-thirds  of  them  voted  exclusion  of 
this  regime  from  all  the  organs  and 
agencies  of  the  OAS.  It  is  true  that  six 
nations  abstained  from  Toting  on  the  ex- 
clusion resolution  on  so-cafled  Juridical 
n^unds.  The  US.  delegation  rejected. 
and  rightly  so.  the  strained  legallsoM  of 
the  six  whose  juridical  argument*  em- 
phasized legalistic  form  over  a  soiuid, 
substantive  legal  position. 

In  my  speech  next  week  I  shall  deal 
in  some  detail  with  the  answer  to  the 
highly  legalistic  position  that  these  six 
nations  took.  I  say  most  respectfully — 
but  I  said  it  at  Punta  del  Este  to  dele- 
gation after  delegation — that  the  legal- 
istic argument  which  these  six  nations 
made  can  best  be  described  as  an  escape 
hatch.  It  was  one  they  made  use  of  at 
the  time  they  voted  on  this  particular 
resolution,  to  avoid  standing  up  and  fac- 
ing squarely  the  great  lss\ie  which  con- 
fronted them,  namely,  the  existing  threat 
of  communism  in  Latin  America. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing, however,  in  regard  to  the  reso- 
lution. Two-thirds,  or  14  members,  voted 
for  the  resolution.  6  abstained,  and  1— 
Cuba — voted  against. 

Let  me  point  out  that  throughout  the 
voting  on  these  resolutions  there  was 
not  a  single  vote  for  Cuba.  An  absten- 
tion vote  is  not  a  vote  for  Cuba.  We  are 
accustomed  to  a  procedure  in  the  Sen- 
ate uruier  which,  when  there  is  a  bill 
before  the  Senate,  and  various  amend- 
ments are  offered  to  the  bill,  some  of  us 
will  vote  against  an  amendment,  which 
may  be  adopted.  Later,  when  we  come 
to  vote  on  the  f\nal  bill,  very  frequently. 
although  .some  of  us  have  voted  against 
amendments  which  were  incorporated  in 
the  bill,  we  still  vote  for  the  final  form 
of  the  blU  Actually,  these  six  nations 
did  not  even  vote  against  this  ooe  pro- 
posal—they simply  did  not  vote  when 
it  was  put  into  the  declaration. 

There  is  an  analogy  here  which  I  have 
not  seen  recognized  in  any  press  stories 
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which  I  have  rend  dealing  with  the  Con- 
ference at  PuDta  del  Este.  Although 
six  nation*  abstained  on  this  partkmlar 
resolution,  let  me  take  Senators  through 
the  subsequent  procedure.  When  the 
vote  on  this  p:U'ticular  resolution  was 
taken,  the  foreitrn  ministers  were  sitting 
as  a  general  committee,  or  what  we  might 
call  a  committie  of  the  whole.  They 
were  not  sitting  as  a  plenary  session  of 
the  general  corference  itself.  The  in- 
dividuals were  the  same,  but  this  was  a 
committee  meeting.  A  report  had  to  be 
made  from  the  ceneral  committee  to  the 
Conference.  Although  the  six  nations 
abstained  in  their  vote  on  this  particular 
resolution,  to  exclude  the  present  regime 
of  Cuba  from  participating  any  further 
in  the  activities  of  the  Organisation  of 
American  Statei;.  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  few  houra  later,  when  the  vote 
was  taken  on  t-ansmitting  to  the  Con- 
ference the  rescilutions  adopted  by  that 
general  committee  meeting,  that  vote 
was  20  to  1. 

In  other  words,  although  six  of  them 
abstained  in  ngard  to  this  partlcxilar 
resolution,  all  of  them,  a  few  hours  later, 
voted  to  transnslt  that  resolution  to  the 
plenary  session  of  the  Conference  of  For- 
eign Ministers  Itself. 

It  is  also  impsrtant  to  draw  attention 
to  another  proc<?dural  fact.  Later,  after 
the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers 
adopted  the  committee  report  of  the 
general  committee,  which  contains  this 
particular  resolution  excluding  Cuba 
from  further  participation  from  the  or- 
gans of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  there  was  held  what  is  known 
as  a  signing  stssion.  That  is  a  cere- 
monial session,  although  procedurally  it 
could  lead  to  grtHit  debate.  A  debate  did 
not  take  place  nt  that  session,  but  some 
very  able  speeches  were  made  at  the  cere- 
monial session,  speeches  dealing  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  general  conunlttee 
and  by  the  Conference  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  at  their  two  sessions. 

The  Interesting  thing  is  that  when  the 
head  of  each  delegation,  in  the  process 
of  this  ceremony,  was  called  upon  to 
make  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not, 
in  behalf  of  his  country,  he  would  walk 
up  to  the  front  of  the  conference  room. 
sit  down  and  si(m  in  behalf  of  his  coun- 
try, and  commit  his  country  to  the  agree- 
ments reached  by  the  majority,  20  for- 
eign ministers  signed  in  behalf  of  their 
countries. 

Cuba  was  absent,  of  course,  because  by 
this  time  Cuba  knew  the  position  that 
was  being  taken  by  the  20  nations.  Its 
delegation  left  Punta  del  Este  that  after- 
noon and  was  not  there  for  the  signing 
ceremony.  But  I  stress  that  there  is  no 
question  about  the  20  nations  committing 
themselves,  by  their  signatures  to  the 
Act  of  P\inta  del  Este,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  present  regime  of  Castro  communism 
in  Cuba  from  any  further  participation 
in  the  organs  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Mr.  ORUENING  rose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  Just 
a  minute  I  will  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska,  but  I  feel  certain 
that  what  I  am  about  to  state  win  bear 
upon  what  he  may  wish  to  say. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  at 
Punta  del  Bste,  and  there  has  been  con- 


siderable writing  in  the  American  press, 
about  the  six  abstentions.  However,  I 
wish  to  give  the  Senate  what  I  think  is 
the  most  slgniflcant  sentence  qx>ken  in 
all  the  days  we  were  at  the  Conference. 
The  sentence  came  from  the  lips  of  that 
great  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States.  Dean  Rusk. 

The  Communist  leader  of  the  Cuban 
delegation  sought  to  make  propaganda 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  Conference  had 
not  reached  unanimity  in  the  vote  on  the 
resolution  which  provided  for  excluding 
any  further  participation  by  the  Cuban 
regime  now  controlling  Cuba  in  any  of 
the  activities  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  telling,  one-sentence  answer  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk,  when  he  pointed 
out  to  the  Conference  that  this  was  not 
a  meeting  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  It  was 
not  a  meeting  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  It 
was  a  meeting  in  keeping  with  all  the 
ideals,  aspirations,  and  principles  of  the 
democratic  processes. 

CONraUNCZ  ACTED   ON    FUNCXFLX   OF    MAJOSTTT 

The  Secretary  of  State  then  went  on 
to  point  out  that  imder  the  totalitarian 
police  state  system  which  prevails  in 
Commimist  States,  such  as  Russia,  una- 
nimity is,  of  course,  a  requirement. 
But  under  the  democratic  process,  sin- 
cere and  honest  men  can  gather  in  a 
parliamentary  assembly  and  express 
their  differences  in  points  of  view,  as 
were  expressed  by  the  delegates  concern- 
ing this  particular  resolution.  Then,  un- 
der the  rule,  that  precious  guarantee  of 
freedom  in  democratic  societies  wUl 
work;  namely,  the  principle  of  majority 
rule.  Under  the  rules  of  this  type  of 
foreign  ministers  consultation  and  con- 
ference, a  two-thirds  vote  is  required. 
But  once  that  vote  has  been  reached, 
then  the  democratic  process  has  spoken. 

All  those  foreign  ministers  recognized 
that  fact;  and  that  explains,  I  think, 
more  dramatically  than  anything  which 
can  be  said  about  the  Conference,  their 
rededication  to  the  democratic  process 
by  their  act  of  then  signing  the  docu- 
ment itself,  agreeing  in  general  commit- 
tee to  transmit  the  resolution  to  the 
Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers,  and 
then,  as  I  say,  signing,  in  behalf  of  their 
governments,  the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este, 
which  contains  the  resolution  that  the 
present  regime  of  Cuba  shall  be  denied 
any  further  participation  in  any  of  the 
organs  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  Interrupt  or  to  delay 
this  extremely  eloquent  and  important 
report.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question,  but  first 
I  desire  to  tender  my  warm  congratula- 
tions, which  I  feel  certain  are  shared  by 
all  Americans,  upon  the  performances 
of  Dean  Rusk  and  his  assistants,  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoxsKl  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickknloopbr], 
and  to  the  two  Members  of  the  House, 
Representative  SEU>eif  and  Representa- 
tive MXBROW. 

The  question  I  wish  to  ask  relates  per- 
haps to  an  Inadvertence  of  mine,  but  I 


did  not  see  in  the  preas  the  report  that 
20  nations  had  imlted.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  was  a  atraage  omission.  Tlie 
impression  I  got,  as  perhaps  others  did, 
from  a  reading  of  the  newspapers  was 
that  by  the  narrowest  margin  and  only 
after  a  tremendous  effort,  were  14  na- 
ti(ms  persuaded  to  sign;  whereas  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  reports  that  there 
was  unanimity  after  that  initial  action. 
That  is  a  tremendous  fact  which  he  has 
just  brought  out.  I  wonder  if  he  would 
explain  whether  there  was  a  shortcom- 
ing in  reporting,  or  whether  I  and  others 
simply  failed  to  note  this  fact  in  the 
newspapers. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  not  been  back 
long  enough  to  familiarize  msrself  with 
what  appeared  in  the  American  press 
with  regard  to  that  action.  However, 
this  Conference  was.  in  my  judgment, 
a  marked  success.  The  resolutions  are 
strong  resolutions,  as  I  shall  point  out 
in  a  few  minutes. 

We  did  not  bring  back  to  the  United 
States  any  weak  resolutions.  In  my 
judgment,  the  action  taken  at  Punta  del 
Este  could  not  have  occurred  a  year  ago. 
What  has  happened  in  Latin  America,  is 
a  recognition  of  the  growing,  terrible 
threat  of  communism  in  this  hemisphere. 
This  recognition  has  gone  forward  with 
leaps  and  boimds  and  dramatic  speed.  I 
think  there  Is  no  question  tliat  there  is 
a  recognition  in  aU  the  20  states  which 
signed  the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este  that  we 
shall  have  to  stand  together,  imited 
against  the  threat  of  communism  in  this 
hemisphere. 

When  the  Senator  from  Alaska  hears 
a  brief  description  I  shall  give,  or  simply 
a  reference  to  the  titles  of  some  of  the 
resolutions  which  were  adopted,  which 
have  not  received,  as  I  understand,  the 
same  newspaper  attention  that  the  one 
resolution  which  resulted  in  six  absten- 
tions received  in  this  coimtry,  I  think 
he  will  agree  with  me  Uiat  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  brought  back  a  set  of 
resolutions  with  biting  teeth  in  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  roee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish,  first,  to  ex- 
press the  surprise  and  great  joy  which 
took  hold  of  me  when  I  read  about  what 
happened  at  the  Conference.  A  year 
ago,  based  upon  Information  which  came 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  felt  quite  certain  that  the 
results  obtained  were  not  then  in  fore- 
sight. I  did  not  believe  that  we  would 
obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  ini- 
tially, much  less  obtain  the  unanimous 
vote  finally.  I  believe  it  is  a  great  en- 
coxiragement  to  the  people  of  our  covm- 
try,  and  it  is  a  message  that  the  people 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  win  not 
tolerate  communism  on  our  continent 

I  imderstand  that  the  initial  vote  cast 
was  14  out  of  21.  or  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity, and  that  6  abctalned.  That  meant 
that  six  nations  thought  the  demands 
should  be  a  little  milder. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  that  six  nations  thought 
the  demands  should  be  a  little  mUder 
accurately  describes  their  position,  at  all. 
Let  me  state  my  Interpretation.  I  con- 
ferred with  many  of  their  delegates,  as 
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did  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr  Hickin- 
loopkrI.  They  took  the  position  that 
under  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  it  was  necessary  first  to 
amend  the  charter,  before  they  could  ex- 
clude from  participation  in  the  organs 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
any  member  state;  and  they  took  the 
position  that  Cuba  is  still  a  member  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  that  therefore  the  amendment  pro- 
cedure of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  should  apply  to  Cuba.  I  shall 
answer  it  next  week  in  greater  detail,  but 
In  brief.  I  took  the  position  that  it  was 
a  completely  fallacious  argument  on  the 
part  of  those  six  states.  I  did  not  agree 
with  them  at  all  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
charter  or  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  at  Rio  de  Janiero.  under  which 
the  meeting  at  Punta  del  Elste  was  held. 
I  thought  they  were  completely  wrong 
as  a  matter  of  treaty  interpretation,  and 
I  thought  they  were  completely  wrong 
as  a  matter  of  international  law;  and 
next  week  I  shall  set  forth  my  detailed 
argument  in  rebuttal  of  the  position 
which  those  six  nations  took.  First,  how- 
ever. I  wanted  this  summary  report  to  be 
available  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  aware  of 
the  fact  that  that  Judicial  argument  was 
making  headway  with  some  delegations. 
To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation,  we  fulfilled  an  assign- 
ment which  the  Secretary  of  State  gave 
us — namely,  from  time  to  time  to  confer 
with  members  of  other  delegations  who 
seemed  to  be  impressed  with  that  argu- 
ment by  the  six.  We  met  with  them  and 
presented,  as  congressional  advisers,  our 
point  of  view  in  opposition  to  what  we 
termed  was  the  highly  legalistic  argu- 
ment of  the  six.  It  was  in  those  confer- 
ences that  I  described  the  position  of  the 
six  as  seeking  an  escape  through  what  I 
called  a  legalistic  escape  hatch,  whereby 
they  were  faiUng  to  face  up  to  this  very 
serious  threat  of  the  Castro  regime.  It 
would  be  proper  for  me  simply  to  state — 
by  way  of  an  indication  of  my  position 
in  regard  to  that  juridical  argument — 
that  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  when 
the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  was  signed,  it  was  signed  by 
free  nations.  The  charter  itself  made 
clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  charter  is 
to  promote  freedom  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  when  it  was  signed 
there  was  not  a  Communist  nation 
among  them. 

So.  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  knows — 
for  he  is  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  a 
former  Judge — the  doctrine  of  unforeseen 
conditions,  with  the  resulting  implied 
power  that  frequently  Is  applicable  in 
the  law  when  unforeseen  conditions  de- 
velop, certainly  was  applicable  in  this 
case,  because  the  Communist  regime  of 
Castro  seeks  to  tear  down  the  structure 
of  freedom  ssmibolized  by  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  and  we  have 
in  our  midst  a  regime  which  seeks  to 
destroy  the  very  purpose  of  the  Organi- 
sation itself. 

So  my  argument.  In  part,  to  those 
delegations  was,  "Do  you  mean  to  tell 


me  that  procedurally  we  are  so  limited 
In  our  power  to  act  that  we  have  to  wait 
2  years  for  an  amendment  of  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
before  we  can  exclude  from  within  the 
citadel  Communist  Cuba  which  is  seek- 
ing to  tear  down  the  pillars  of  freedom 
that  are  holding  up  the  citadeP" 

They  understand  that  argument,  and 
I  stressed  the  point  that  this  unforeseen 
condition — one  never  contemplated 
when  the  nations  put  their  signatures 
to  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States — placed  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  the  inherent 
power  to  protect  the  Organization  itself 
from  destruction  by  Castro  communism. 
Therefore  we  argued  that,  on  the  basis 
of  implied  powers,  that  juridical  argu- 
ment of  the  .six  fell,  in  our  judgment,  as 
a  fallacious  argument  to  the  floor  of  the 
conference 

We  made  a  number  of  other  argu- 
ments upon  which  I  shall  dwell  on  in 
my  report  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  to  the  Senate 

Mr   LAUSCHE      I  understand 

Ls  it  fair  to  conclude  that  those  six 
nations,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  their 
legalistic  interpretation  of  the  charter, 
nevertht^less.  after  th»?ir  argument  was 
rejected,  finally  declared  that  the  Cuban 
regime  had  to  be  separated  from  any 
right  to  participate  in  the  activities  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
until  communism  Is  eliminated  from 
that  country? 

Mr  MORSE  Absolutely,  and  I  wish 
to  stres.s  that  point  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  also  observe,  from  examining 
the  individual  resolutions  for  which  they 
did  vote,  that  they  left  no  room  for 
doubt  about  that  matter  I  wish  to  say 
that  it  LS  fair  to  them — because,  as  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  knows.  I  respect  hon- 
est differences  of  opinion  in  debate — to 
state  that  in  my  judgment  no  nation  at 
the  conference  was  clearer  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  communism  or  stood  firmer  on 
the  proposition  that  the  Castro  regime 
is  incompatible  with  the  purposes,  ideals, 
and  goals  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  than  those  six  nations;  and 
let  us  name  them:  Mexico.  Ecuador. 
Brazil.  Argentina.  Chile,  and  Bolivia. 
They  made  perfectly  clear  that  they,  too. 
consider  Castro  communism  incompati- 
ble with  the  inter-American  system  when 
they  signed  the  declaration.  Their  dif- 
ference with  the  14  nations  was  a  legal- 
istic difference  over  the  procedure  for 
accomplK-shing  an  end  which  all  of  the 
nations  desired. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  did  state  that  what  took 
place  was  reflective  of  the  liberties 
which  are  inherent  in  our  democratic 
processe."?  I  undersUnd  that  those  six 
nations  felt  that  the  charter  had  to  be 
amended  before  Cuba  could  be  expelled 
from  participating  in  the  activities  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States; 
but  when  the  argument  of  those  six  na- 
tions was  rejected,  they  did  what  so 
frequently  is  done  by  Senators  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate — namely,  they 
proposed  amendments,  voted  for  them, 
and  finally  accepted  the  draft  that  had 
been  adopted  by  the  majority. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Yes;  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  completely  correct  in  the  way  he 


has  stated  the  analogy.  When  their 
position  was  voted  down,  they  agreed  to 
the  set  of  resolutions  approved  by  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority.  There 
was  no  nullification  at  work  at  Punta  del 
Este 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  repeat  what  I  said  a  moment  ago:  I 
think  the  majority  which  developed  at 
the  Conference  was  most  encouraging.  I 
did  not  anticipate  that  there  would  be 
14  votes  on  the  side  our  country  favors. 
However,  finally  there  were  20  votes  on 
the  side  we  favor.  I  believe  the  world 
will  recognize  that  the  solidarity  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  about  the  menace 
of  communism  is  far  greater  than  has 
been  realized  The  nations  in  this  hemi- 
sphere may  occasionally  be  divided  in 
regard  to  the  technique  which  should  be 
followed  in  repelling  communism,  but 
basically  there  Ls  uniformity  of  thought 
among  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  very  much  for  his 
comments,  and  I  completely  agree  with 
the  observations  he  has  made. 

Mr  Presicent.  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  Conference — which  I  wish  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congrkssjonai.  Rkcoro  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks — were  very 
strong  ones 

The  final  act  of  the  Conference  in- 
cluded, in  addition  to  the  expulsion  of 
Cuba  from  the  OAS  and  the  unanimous 
finding  of  mcompatiblhty  of  Cuban  com- 
munism with  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  inter-American  system,  agreements 
to  stop  trade  with  Cuba  In  arms  and 
other  implements  of  war.  the  setting  up 
of  a  committee  of  experts  in  hemispheric 
security,  a  determination  to  effectuate 
the  guarantees  of  human  rights  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  for  the  people  of  the 
member  states,  and  a  recognition  that 
only  through  the  successful  implementa- 
tion of  the  democratic  processes  to  which 
the  inter-American  system  has  always 
been  dedicated,  can  freedom  be  preserved 
and  strengthened  in  the  hemisphere. 

There  was  full  agreement  that  all  na- 
tions in  the  OAS  have  a  Joint  responsi- 
bility of  cooperating  in  a  program  of 
economic  and  social  justice  for  their  peo- 
ple as  envisioned  In  the  challenging 
Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

I  wish  to  make  a  very  brief  comment 
on  the  resolution  dealing  with  trade 
Here  was  an  agreement  with  20 — not 
Cuba,  of  course,  but  with  20 — free  na- 
tions at  this  Conference  to  stop  trade 
with  Cuba  in  arms  and  other  items  of 
strategic  Importance. 

The  problem  is  not  a  problem  of  Latin 
American  countries  selling  arms  to  Cuba. 
The  problem  Is  Cuba  making  arms  avail- 
able to  dissident  groups,  Com-nunist 
groups,  in  Lati»i  American  countries. 

I  consider  this  resolution  on  arms  and 
trading  in  arms  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant resolutions  adopted.  How  can 
it  be  stronger?  Here  is  unanimity 
among  them  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
stop  this  trade  in  arms,  though  there 
were  some  abstentions  here.  too.  on  put- 
ting this  resolution  into  the  declaration. 

This  issue  also  raises  the  whole  cies- 
tion  of  trade.    The  agreement  reached 
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In  T«c&rd  to  this  whole  general  matter  it 
goinc  to  have,  and  I  hope  it  will  have. 
worldwide  effects  among  other  free  na- 
tions. I  q^eak  reaxiectfully  and  onlj  tr 
passing  remark  today,  but  I  mention  tt 
because  I  shall  deal  with  it  in  greater 
detail  later  as  I  discuss  some  of  our  Latin 
American  problems  that  come  before  my 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Af- 
fairs vis-a-vls  some  of  our  allies  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  Communist 
threat  in  Latin  America  presented  by 
the  Castro  regime,  and  that  Commtmlst 
threat  Imperils  freedom  in  this  hemi- 
.sphere.  I  say  most  respectfully  that  this 
declaration  serves  notice  upon  free  na- 
tions In  all  parts  of  the  world  to  do  what 
is  necessaiT  to  prevent  a  weakening  of 
freedom  in  Latin  America.  Profit  dol- 
lars In  trade  can  never  be  justified  as  a 
rationalisation  for  threatening  freedom 
in  Latin  Amerlcr^ 

Members  of  the  Senate  know  whereof 
I  speak  when  I  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today  and  deplore  the  fact  that 
there  are  free  countries  in  other  i>arts 
of  the  world  tliat  carry  on  trade  with 
Cuba,  including  a  trade  in  spare  parts, 
that  strengthens  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic might  of  Cuba  for  successful 
forays  Into  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, seeking  to  overthrow  them. 

There  Is  no  one  in  this  body  who  can 
possibly  have  a  higher  regard  for  the 
great  free  nation  to  the  north,  but  as 
I  have  been  heard  to  say  before  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  want  to  re- 
peat today.  It  saddens  me  whenever  we 
receive  authentic  reports  that  Canada 
continues  to  trade  with  Communist 
Cuba,  continues  to  send  into  Cuba  v>are 
parts  necessary  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
industrial  power  of  Cuba  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  military  might  of 
Cuba.  Canada  knows  full  well  that 
Canada  must  be  charged  with  Judicial 
notice  that  there  can  be  but  one  result 
of  the  trade.  It  results  in  weakening  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  Latin 
America. 

I  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
this  point  as  a  Senator,  not  as  any  ad- 
viser to  Punta  del  Esie,  but  I  spMk  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  AfTcdrs.  I  say  to  our  friends 
In  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  tlie 
world  tluit.  in  my  judgm^it.  it  is  incom- 
patible with  freedom  to  conduct  a  trade 
with  a  Communist  nation,  knowing  full 
well  that  the  results  of  that  trade  will 
strengthen  the  sinews  and  power  of  that 
Communist  nation  to  carry  out  an  ag- 
gressive course  of  action  against  freedom 
around  the  world.  In  my  Judgment,  it 
is  a  day  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  when 
the  announcement  will  be  made,  I  pray, 
by  all  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  that 
they  are  not  going  to  put  the  dollars  of 
trade  ahead  of  the  cause  of  freedom  In 
Latin  America  or  anywhere  else  In  the 
world. 

So  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the 
field  of  international  diplomacy  in  rally- 
ing around  the  banner  of  freedom  on  the 
part  of  nations  who  recognize  that  their 
own  survival  depends  uixin  freedom  beinc 
sustained  elsewhere  in  the  world  if  they 
are  to  continue  to  enjoy  tt  In  thebr  own 
country.    This  Is  what  the  great  battle 


for  freedom  tn  Latin  America,  and  this 
hemisphere,  is  all  about. 

We  need  the  cooperation,  the  part- 
nership, of  Canada  in  the  Organisation 
of  American  States.  We  need  Canada 
represented  in  the  Organization  of 
Am«ican  States.  We  need  Canada  to 
march  forward  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
us — not  only  Canada,  but  every  other 
nation  that  at  the  present  time  continues 
to  trade  with  Communist  Cuba. 

I  am  not  talking  about  meeting  hu- 
manitarian needs.  I  am  not  talking 
about  drugs  and  medicine  that  may  be 
needed  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  in  keep- 
ing with  our  great  spiritual  philosophy 
that  we  are  our  brother's  keeper.  I  am 
talking  about  providing  a  communistic 
nation  with  the  economic  sinews  to  make 
it  possible  for  tiiat  commimistic  nation  to 
continue  an  aggressive  course  of  action 
against  the  cause  of  freedom  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

One  of  the  observations  that  was  In- 
delibly written  in  Punta  del  Este  is  the 
imi)ortance  of  our  impressing  on  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
complete  determination  of  the  OAS  that 
we  are  not  going  to  build  up  communism 
In  the  hemisphere  by  strengthening  the 
economic  sinews  of  Cuba. 

The  February  1  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  provided  a  summary  of  the 
actions  of  the  Conference,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  clipping 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clipping 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Actions  bt  the  Americas 

Punta  dkl  Este.  Uktjguat,  January  31. — 
Following.  In  capsule  form,  are  the  provi- 
sions of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Eighth 
Mf>ptl"g  of  Ckjnsultation  of  American  For- 
eign Ministers,  together  with  the  voting: 

Declaration  on  the  offensive  of  commu- 
nism In  America:  The  principles  of  commu- 
nism are  incompatible  with  the  principles  of 
ths  Intcr-Amerlcan  political  system  and  the 
people  of  the  hemisphere  are  warned  of  the 
Intensification  of  the  subversive  offensive. 
Faith  In  social  progress  and  representative 
dexiKxaracy  through  free  elections  and  respect 
for  human  rights  as  countermeasures  to 
communism  are  affirmed.  Vote,  20  to  1 
(Cuba). 

Daclaratlon  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress: 
It  restates  the  principles  of  foreign  aid,  trade 
UtMrallsatlon.  social  reforms  and  self-help 
embodied  In^he  Alliance  for  Progress  agree- 
nMnt  as  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
hemisphere.     Vote.  20  to  1    (Cuba). 

Exclusion  of  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba  from  participation  in  the  inter- 
American  system:  Cuba's  Marxism-Leninism 
is  Incompatible  with  the  principles  and  ob- 
jectives of  inter-American  system.  The 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  Its  commissions  are  instructed  to 
"adopt  without  delay  the  measvu-es  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  resolution."  Vote,  14  to  1 
(Cuba),  with  6  abstentions  (Argentina,  Bo- 
livia, Brazil,  Chile.  Ecuador  and  Mexico). 

Resolution  on  the  Inter-American  Defense 
Board:  It  excludes  the  present  Government 
of  Cuba  from  membership  Immediately. 
Vote.  20  to  1  (Cuba) . 

Resolution  on  economic  relations:  It  sus- 
pends immediately  trade  with  Cuba  in  arms 
and  Implements  of  war  and  instructs  the 
Council  to  study  the  feasibility  and  de- 
sirability of  extending  the  suspension  to 
other  Items,  with  special  attention  to 
itams  of  strategic  Importance.  Vote  16  to 
1  (Cuba) ,  with  4  abstentions  (Brazil.  Ecua- 
dor, Ifexlco  and  Chile) . 


Beaolutioa  on  the  Advlaory  Committee  of 
Experts  on  Security  Mmmmm  Against  Com- 
muniet  Subverston:  It  directs  the  Council 
to  establlali  a  five-man  oommlttee  to  help 
countries  requesUng  aasistanee  and  rqxirt  by 
BCsy  I,  1802,  on  general  measures  to  be 
taken.  It  calls  on  member  governments  to 
cooperate  in  countering  subversion.  Vote, 
19  to  1  (Cuba),  with  one  abstention  (Bo- 
livia). 

Resolution  on  the  holding  of  elections  In 
all  American  countries:  Vote.  20  to  1  (Cuba) . 

Resolution  on  revision  of  the  statute  of 
the  Inter-American  Coounission  on  Human 
Rights:  It  recommends  the  amplification 
and  strengthening  of  the  commission. 
Vote,  20  to  1  (Cuba). 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
checked  against  the  official  document, 
which  I  shall  later  put  in  the  Record,  the 
record  of  the  votes  printed  by  the  New 
York  Times.  I  find  one  or  two  variations. 
Nonetheless,  this  pertains  to  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  I  wished 
to  have  that  record  of  the  votes  taken 
on  the  various  resolutions  in  the  Record. 

The  strong,  firm,  rededicated  support 
of  freedom  and  the  vigorous  determined 
rejection  of  communism  as  a  political, 
social,  and  economic  way  of  life  for  man- 
kind may  very  well  be  the  most  im- 
portant historic  contribution  of  Punta 
del  Este  to  the  urgent  need  of  a  success- 
ful carrying  out  of  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram in  Latin  America. 

The  congressional  delegation  appre- 
ciated the  hcmor  and  opportunity  to 
serve  the  President,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Congress  at  the  Conference.  We 
summarized  our  reactions  to  the  Confer- 
ence by  pointing  out  that  it  is  now  up  to 
each  member  state  of  the  OAS  to  do  its 
full  part  in  giving  meaning  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
Conference  by  enacting  those  reforms 
necessary  to  strengthen  political  and 
economic  freedom  as  well  as  social  jus- 
tice for  the  masses  of  their  people. 

It  is  only  by  making  political  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  become  the  living  experi- 
ence and  opportunity  of  each  individual 
that  the  democratic  way  of  life  can  be 
an  effective  answer  to  the  threat  of  en- 
slavement of  the  people  through  a  series 
of  Communist  revolutions  throughout 
Latin  America  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  It  will  now  be  my  privi- 
lege to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
corporate in  the  Record  certain  doc- 
uments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
joint  press  release  which  was  issued  by 
the  four  congressional  advisers  as  we 
got  off  the  plane  yesterday  on  our  re- 
turn from  Pimta  del  Este. 

There  bein^  no  objection,   the  press 

release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

FimnAXT  1.  1962. 

Joint    Pkess    Relkasb    Issub)    bt    Senator 
Watkk  Mobbs,  DcacocaAT.  or  Ouook;  Sxit- 

ATOa    BOUUEX    HiCKZinOOPBK,    RBPtTBtlCAK. 

or  Iowa;  RxrsaRMTMfvs  Abkutkao  Six- 
den,  DxscocBAT,  or  Auuaka;  Rvrbsxwta- 
Ti¥«  CBsersa  Uwnam,  Bvvbucaw.  or  Hew 
Hampbhibe 

The  four  of  us  from  the  UJ3.  Congress  who 
had  the  honor  and  prlvUege  of  serving  the 
secretary  of  State  s«  oongreasional  advisers 
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at  the  Eighth  Conference  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters make  the  following  statement : 

•The  Conference  of  Porelgn  Mlnlatera  at 
Punta  del  Bate  grappled  reallatlcally  for  the 
flrat  time  with  the  Cuban  Communist  prob- 
lem. With  the  exception  of  the  Castro  re- 
gime Itself,  the  remaining  20  American  Re- 
publlca  i>artlclpatlng  In  the  Conference 
clearly  condemned  the  present  Government 
of  Cuba  by  the  passage  of  a  number  of  far- 
reaching  resolutions.  While  there  were 
abstentions  on  several  polnU  by  govern- 
ments who  expressed  reseryatlon.i  due  to  In- 
ternal pressures  and  legalistic  contentions, 
not  one  country  voted  with  Cuba  on  any 
point. 

"It  Is  very  significant  that  20  nations 
signed  the  final  act  of  the  Conference  de- 
claring the  communistic  regime  of  Cuba  to 
be  Incompatible  with  the  Inter-American 
system.  Two-thirds  of  them  voted  exclusion 
of  this  regime  from  participating  in  the 
organs  and  agencies  of  the  OAS.  It  is  true 
that  six  nations  abstained  from  voting  on 
the  exclusion  resolution  on  so-called  Juridi- 
cal grounds.  The  U.S.  delegation  rejected, 
and  rightly  so.  the  strained  legalisms  u(  the 
six  whose  Juridical  arguments  emphasized 
legalistic  form  over  a  sound  substantive  legal 
position 

"While  the  US.  delegation  was  realistic  in 
Its  approach  to  problems  facing  the  foreign 
ministers,  It  stood  resolutely  against  Castro 
communism  and  Its  threat  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  through  Slno-Sovlet  control. 
The  marked  success  of  the  Conference  was 
due  In  no  small  measure,  in  spite  of  ex- 
tremely trying  circumstances,  to  the  patient, 
firm,  and  enlightened  statesmanship  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  will  not 
b«  satlsfled  until  communism  is  eliminated 
from  Cuba  and  other  areas  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  a  free  Cuba  Is  again  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system 
We  are  confident  that  the  good  faith  Im- 
plementation of  the  strong  resolutions  passed 
at  Punta  del  Este  will  advance  construc- 
tively the  realization  of  this  objective  against 
the  threat  of  communism. 

"The  action  of  the  Conference,  together 
with  vigorous  programs  of  essential  reforms 
and  self-help  In  the  various  cooperating 
American  nations,  can  be  the  Arm  and  stim- 
ulating basis  for  the  success  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  ■ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rbcoio  the  very  brilliant  and  elo- 
quent speech  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Dean  Rusk,  at  the  plenary  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  when  he 
spoke  In  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  outlined  the  poeiilon  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows : 

AODEZSS   ST  THE   HONOSABLK   DXAN   RuSK.   SCC- 

BXTABY  or  Statx  of  thb  Unh-ed  States  or 
Amxxica,  Dklivexko  at  the  Third  Session 
or  THE  Oenexal  CoMMrrncE.  Held  o.n 
Ja.muart  25,  1962 

Mr  Chairman,  fellow  foreign  ministers.  It 
Is  a  very  great  personal  pleasure  for  me  to 
be  here  for  my  first  meeting  with  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Americas.  The  fact  that  I 
find  among  them  a  number  of  old  friends 
enhances  that  pleasure. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  In  expressing  our  deep 
appreciation  to  the  Government  of  Uruguay 
for  the  warm  hospitality  which  we  are  enjoy- 
ing In  this  lovely  place,  and  for  all  the  ar- 
rangements which  were  made  on  relatively 
short  notice  to  make  this  meeting  possible 
Secretary  of  State  Stettlnlus  once  said  that 
there  might  not  have  been  a  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  had  It  not  been  for  the 
weather  and  charm  of  San  Francisco      I  am 


confident  that  Punta  del  Este  Is  making 
Its  own  special  contribution  to  the  unity, 
strength,  and  progress  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
system. 

Por  the  second  time  In  6  months,  the  na- 
tions of  the  Americas  meet  here  In  pursuit 
of  their  common  goal-  social  progress  and 
economic  growth  within  a  community  of 
free  and  Independent  nations  But  this 
time  we  come  to  take  measures  to  safe- 
guard that  freedom  and  Independence — so 
that  In  the  future  we  may  devote  all  our 
efforts  to  social  progress  and  economic 
growth 

We  are  .assembled  again  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  a  vast  continent  Across  this  con- 
tinent millions  of  our  people  are  strxiggUng 
to  throw  off  the  bonds  of  hunger,  fXJverty, 
and  Ignorance-  to  alBrm  the  hope  of  a  bet- 
ter life  for  them.selves  and  their  children 
Last  August  we  Joined  in  historical  docu- 
ment -the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  set- 
ting forth  the  goals,  the  machinery,  and  the 
commitments  necessary  to  transform  that 
hope  Into  reality  Last  Augu.^t  we  joined 
handa  In  a  great  ,-\l'.l,%nce  the  allan7.4t  para 
el  progres*^) 

dlnce  that  time  In  every  p.irt  of  the  hem- 
isphere, we  have  moved  forward  with  fresh 
energy  In  fulflllmetu  of  the  pledges  we  sol- 
emnly undertook  to  the  pe<iple  of  the  Amer- 
icas The  task  ahead  Is  vast  Everyone  In 
:hl.s  hall  knows  the  mighty  effort  which  will 
be  required  to  break  the  ancient  cycle  of 
.■itagn.itlon  and  despair  But  the  need  for 
action  IS  urgent  .Across  the  world  the  wtnd.« 
of  change  are  bl.iwing  aw.ikenlng  (yeoples 
are  demanding  to  be  admitted  to  the  promise 
I'lf  the  20th  century  For  .Americans.  North 
and  South,  this  Is  a  historic  challenge  As 
the  19th  century  saw  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere enter  the  epoch  of  jxilltlcal  Independ- 
ence, so  the  20th  century  if  those  of  us  in 
thi^  room,  and  the  governmen's  we  repre- 
sent, have  boldness  and  faith-  will  see  this 
hemisphere  enter  the  epoch  of  economic 
abundance 

The  means  by  which  we  seek  our  ends  are 
the  Intelligence,  decision,  and  will  of  the 
governments  and  people  of  the  hemisphere 
We  cannot  hope  to  make  progress  unless  the 
governments  of  our  nations  faithfully  meet 
th'  needs  of  their  peoples  for  education  and 
opportunity  —unless  we  press  steadily  for- 
ward with  the  measures  of  self-help  and  so- 
cial reform  which  make  development  possi- 
ble and  spread  Its  benefits  among  all  the 
people  This  work  ha*  already  begun  Let 
me  say  that  It  Is  unfinished  business  in  the 
United  States  itself  Many  Latin  American 
nations  are  engaged  In  notional  plans  and 
programs,  internal  reforms  and  action  to 
build  houses,  schools  and  factories,  roads  and 
dams  My  own  country  has  alreSdy  made 
large  commitments  for  this  fiscal  year  and 
will  have  no  difficulty  In  meetlag  the  more 
than  $1  billion  pledged  to  the  first 
year  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  We  have 
together  established  International  machinery 
to  stimulate  and  review  national  plans 

This  Is  a  notable  beginning  There  Is,  of 
course,  much  more  to  be  done  Our  task  is 
to  be  measured,  not  In  the  months  of  this 
year,  but  In  the  years  of  this  decade  I  wish 
there  were  some  way  In  which  we  could 
transmit  to  you  the  depth  of  our  affectionate 
Interest  In  the  economic  and  social  prospects 
of  this  hemisphere  Perhaps  you  would  for- 
give me  for  a  personal  recollection  Like 
millions  of  present-day  North  Americans,  I 
spent  my  earliest  years  In  what  people  would 
now  call  underdeveloped  circumstances.  We 
were  presclentlflc  and  pretechnlcal;  we  were 
without  public  health  or  medical  care; 
typhoid,  pellagra,  hookworm,  and  malaria 
were  a  par'  of  the  environment  In  which 
providence  had  placed  us  Our  schools  were 
primitive  Our  fathers  and  mothers  earned 
a  meager   ll.lng  with   backbreaklng  toll. 

But  the  great  adventure  through  which 
many  of  us  have  lived  has  seen  the  trans- 
formation of  our   lives  In  a  short  period — a 


transformation  brought  about  by  the  magi- 
cal combination  of  education,  health,  and  In- 
creasing productivity  On  our  farms  we  felt 
the  Impact  of  the  lndls[>ensable  partnership 
among  education,  scientific  research,  and  the 
extension  of  knowledge  to  thoee  who  could 
put  It  to  practical  use.  Neighbor  helped 
neighbor  to  build  a  house,  a  barn,  or  to  pass 
along  news  about  new  prospects  and  new 
methods  They  Joined  tofether  to  build 
roads  until  public  funds  could  take  over  the 
burden  They  pooled  their  limited  resources 
to  hire  a  schoolteacher  or  a  doctor  Bits 
of  capital  began  to  accumulate  and  this  was 
reinvested  In  growth  and  development.  More 
and  more  young  people  managed  to  get  to 
the  university  and  more  and  more  of  these 
brought  their  learning  back  to  the  benefit  of 
their  own  people 

These  changes  did  not  take  place  without 
struggle  Years  of  thought  and  work  and 
debate  were  required  to  prepare  America  for 
the  necessary  steps  of  self-help  and  social 
reform  I  remember  well  the  bitter  resist- 
ance before  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  able  to 
win  support  for  the  Tenneeeee  Valley  Au- 
thority, that  Immense  network  of  dams  and 
power  stations  and  fertlllKcr  factories  and 
agricultural  extension  ofBces  which  has 
wrought  such  miraculous  changes  In  our 
South.  But  a  succession  of  progressive 
leaders  determined  to  bring  about  social 
change  within  a  framework  of  political  con- 
sent carried  through  an  Alliance  for  ProgreM 
within  the  United  States. 

Other  parts  of  the  hemisphere  have  ex- 
perienced similar  Improvements.  What  has 
been  done  for  some  must  now  be  done  for 
.ill  It  shall  t)e  our  common  purpose  to  la- 
t>>r  without  cease  to  advance  the  cause  of 
economic  progress  and  social  Justice  within 
the  hemi.sphere  to  advance  the  autonomous 
and  peaceful  revolution  of  the  Americas 

There  are  those  In  every  land  who  resist 
change-  who  see  the  society  they  know  as 
the  climax  of  history,  who  Identify  their 
own  status  and  privilege  with  the  welfare 
of  their  people,  and  who  oppose  the  vital 
land  and  tax  reform  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  our  work  But  their  resistance  Is 
doomed  to  failure.  The  IBtta  century  Is 
over,  and.  In  the  20th,  people  across  the 
earth  are  awakening  from  centuries  of  pov- 
erty and  oppression  to  claim  the  right  to 
live  In  the  modern  world.  "The  veil  has  been 
torn  asunder,"  wrote  Bollw.  "we  have  seen 
the  light,  end  we  will  not  be  thrust  beck 
inu)  the  darkness  "  No  one  can  hope  to  pro- 
long the  past  In  a  revolutionary  age.  The 
only  question  U  which  road  we  mean  to  Uke 
Into  the  future 

This  Is  not  a  question  alone  for  this 
hemisphere  It  Is  a  question  faced  every- 
where In  the  world.  On  the  one  hand  are 
those  who  believe  In  change  through  per- 
suasion and  consent — through  means  which 
respect  the  Individual.  On  the  other  are 
thoee  who  advocate  change  tJirough  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Individual  and  who  sec  In 
the  turbulence  of  change  the  opportunity 
for  power 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  to  argue  the 
moral  superiority  of  free  eoctety  anywhere 
In  the  Americas.  I  do  not  think,  other  things 
being  equal,  that  any  rational  person  would 
prefer  tyranny  to  tolerance  or  dictatorship 
to  democracy.  But  there  are  eooM  who  doubt 
the  capacity  of  freedom  to  do  the  job,  and 
turn  In  resentment  and  uesperatlon  to  total- 
itarian solutions.  TTiey  are  wrong.  History 
shows  that  freedom  is  the  meet  reliable 
means  to  economic  development  and  social 
Justice,  and  that  communism  betrays  in  per- 
formance the  ends  which  It  proclaims  In 
propaganda  The  humane  and  pragmatic 
methods  of  freemen  are  not  merely  the  right 
way.  morally,  to  develop  an  underdeveloped 
country;  they  are  technically  the  efficient 
way. 

We  meet  here  at  Punta  del  Kste  to  consider 
the  tragedy  of  Cuba.  There  have  been  many 
elements    In    that    tragedy.     One    was    the 
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fallurt  of  the  dlctatonhlp  which  preceded 
CMtro  to  concern  Itself  with  the  elementary 
need!  of  a  people  who  bad  a  right  to  be  free. 
Another  was  the  disillusionment  of  tbe 
hopes  which  rode  with  Castro  at  th«  begin- 
ning of  his  resistance  movement.  And  now 
we  see  the  Cuban  people  subjected  to  a  re- 
gime which  has  committed  Itself  to  Marzlst- 
Lenlnlst  doctrtnee  at  the  very  time  when 
this  answer  to  economic  and  social  problems 
has  proved  Itself  to  be  brutal,  reactionary 
and  sterile.  If  there  Is  one  lesson  which  we 
m  the  Americas  can  learn  from  observing 
what  Is  happening  from  East  Germany  to 
North  Vietnam,  it  Is  that  Castroism  Is  not 
the  answer  to  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. If  there  Is  tension  in  Berlin  today. 
It  U  because  of  the  failure  of  the  regime  In 
East  Germany  and  the  flight  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Its  people  toward  freedom  and 
expanding  opportunity.  It  Is  worth  noting 
that  vast  areas  of  the  world  with  remarkable 
natural  resources  have  failed  to  provide  even 
the  elementary  needs  of  food,  contrasted  with 
the  surpluses  which  abound  throughout 
much  of  the  free  world.  The  needs  of  the 
individual  have  been  ruthlessly  subjected 
to  the  requlremenu  of  the  power-hungry 
apparatus  of  the  state.  What  we  luiow  in 
the  free  world  as  tlie  consvuner  Is  brushed 
aside  and  men  are  called  upon  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  requirements  of  ambition 
and  appetite. 

Wherever  communism  goes,  hunger  fol- 
lows. Communist  China  today  Is  In  the 
grip  of  a  vast  and  terrible  famine,  which. 
In  turn,  has  led  to  the  stagnation  and  de- 
cline of  Industry.  There  is  hunger  In  North 
Vietnam.  Whatever  contribution  commu- 
nism has  appeared  to  make  to  Industrial 
development  comes  only  bccaiise  It  does 
what  Man  charged  10th-century  caplUUsm 
with  doing:  that  Is,  It  grinds  down  the 
faces  of  the  poor  and  forces  from  their 
postponed  consumption  the  capital  neces- 
sary for  arms  and  Industry.  Communism — 
once  In  power — has  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  effective  and  brutal  means  known  to 
history  for  exploiting  the  working  class. 

Recognizing  Its  failure  In  the  imderdevel- 
oped  world,  recognising  that  lU  greatest 
enemy  is  the  process  at  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic development,  communism  In  recent 
years  has  concentrated — In  Asia,  In  Africa, 
In  the  Middle  East,  now  In  our  own  hemi- 
sphere—on using  the  troubles  of  transition 
to  Install  Conununlst  minorities  In  perma- 
nent power.  The  techniques  by  which 
communism  seeks  to  subvert  the  develop- 
ment process  ani  neither  mysterious  nor 
magical.  Khrtishdhev.  Mao  TM-tung.  and 
Chs  Guevara  have  outlined  them  in  frank- 
ness and  deUll.  They  seek  first  to  lay  the 
political  basis  for  the  seisure  of  power  by 
winning  converts  In  sections  of  the  popula- 
tions whose  hopes  and  ambitions  are 
thwarted  by  the  ndsting  order.  Thvj  then 
try  to  capture  nontrol  of  broadly  based 
popular  movements  aimed  ostensibly  at  re- 
dressing social  and  economic  Injustice.  Ha 
some  cases,  they  reeort  to  guerrilla  warfare 
as  a  means  of  Intimidating  oppoaltton  and 
disrupting  orderly  social  progress.  At  every 
point,  the  Communists  are  prepared  to  in- 
voke all  the  reeouroee  of  propaganda  and 
subversion,  of  manipulation  and  vlolenoe, 
to  maximize  confAislon.  dsstroy  faith  in  the 
democratic  instrumentalities  of  change  and 
open  up  the  way  lor  a  Communist  takeover. 
As  for  lU  claim  to  social  Justice.  Chairman 
Khrushchev  himself  has  given  the  most  elo- 
quent testimony  of  the  inevitability  of  mon- 
strous Injustice  in  a  system  of  totalitarian 
dictatorship.  The  crimes  of  Stalin — crimes 
fully  acknowledged  by  his  suoceesor — are 
the  Inescapable  restilt  of  a  pc^tical  order 
fotmded  on  the  supposed  Infallibility  of  a 
single  creed,  a  single  party,  and  a  aingle 
leader.  Under  the  banner  of  the  daasleas 
society,  communism  has  become  the  means 
of  establishing  what  the  Tugoslav  Oommu- 
nut  MUovan   DJUas   has  termed   the  "new 


class" — an  elite  as  ruthlees  in  its  determina- 
tion to  tn>t«ta<n  Its  prerogatives  as  any  oli- 
gar^y  known  to  history. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  failure  erf 
oommuniam  to  bring  about  economic  de- 
velopment and  social  Justice  than  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  Europe.  The  bankruptcy 
of  <<rtt«»«iini«fn  Is  etched  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  thriving  eoonomlee  of  Western 
Ktirope  and  the  drab  stagnation  of  Eastern 
Sur(^)e— and  it  is  symbolized  in  the  wall  of 
Berlin,  erected  to  stop  the  mass  flight  of  or- 
dinary people  from  communism  to  freedom. 

The  proponents  of  free  society  need  have 
no  apologies.  We  have  moved  far  beyond 
the  rigid  lalBsez-falre  capitalism  of  the  19th 
century.  The  open  society  of  the  mld-30th 
century  can  offer  the  reality  of  what  the 
Communists  promise  but  do  not  and  can 
not  produce — because  the  means  they  ar« 
using,  the  techniques  of  hatred  and  violence, 
can  never  produce  ansrthlng  but  more  vio- 
lence and  more  hatred.  Commiinlsm  Is  not 
the  wave  of  the  future.  Communists  are 
only  the  exploiters  of  people's  aspirations — 
and  their  despair.  They  are  the  scavengers 
of  the  transition  from  stagnation  into  the 
modem  world.  The  wave  of  the  future  Is 
the  peaceful,  democratic  revolution  sym- 
bolleed  for  the  Americas  In  the  Alliance 
far  Progress — the  revolution  which  will  bring 
change  without  chaos,  development  without 
dictatorship,  and  hope  without  hatred. 

This  is  our  faltii.  Because  we  have 
pledged  ourselves  to  this  road  Into  the  fu- 
ture, we  have  no  more  urgent  obligation 
than  to  gxiarantee  and  protect  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  democratic  revolution.  Be- 
cause communism  recognizes  everywhere 
that  democratic  change  Is  the  greatest 
threat  to  its  own  ambitions,  conununism 
everywhere  directs  Its  most  Intense  effort  to 
making  democratic  change  Impossible.  It  Is 
In  this  setting  that  I  ask  you  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  purposes  and  methods 
of  communism  in  our  hemisphere. 

If  the  one  striking  development  of  the 
last  years  In  our  hemisphere  has  been  the 
rise  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  other 
striking  development  has  been  the  defection 
of  Cuba  from  the  inter-American  system. 

Let  xis  be  clear  about  the  character  of 
the  problem  presented  by  Csstro  and  his 
government. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  people  of 
Cuba.  As  this  week  we  liave  weloomed  a 
free  Dominican  Republic  back  into  the  in- 
ter-American oommunity,  so  we  lock  for- 
ward to  tb»  day  when  a  free  and  progressive 
goremment  will  flourish  in  Havana,  and  the 
Cttbaa  people  can  Join  with  us  in  the  com- 
mon undertakings  of  the  hemisphere. 

Many  of  us  in  this  hemisphere  had  no 
quarrel  with  the  avowed  purposes  of  the 
revolution  of  1B69.  Many  rejoiced  in  the 
aqiiratlons  at  the  Cuban  people  for  politi- 
cal liberty  and  social  progress.  Nor  would 
we  have  any  quarrel  with  changes  in  the 
eoooomlc  arganication  of  Cuba  instituted 
with  the  consent  of  the  Cuban  people.  Our 
hemlsphera  has  room  for  a  diversity  of 
economic  systems.  But  we  do  eondonn  the 
internal  ezoesees  of  the  Castro  regime — the 
violations  of  civil  Justice,  the  drumhead 
•aeeutions.  the  suppression  of  political, 
intellectual  and  religious  freedom.  But  even 
these  things,  repellent  as  they  are,  have  been 
known  to  our  continent.  If  kept  within  the 
ccmflnes  of  one  unhappy  cotintry,  they  would 
not  constitute  a  direct  threat  to  the  peace 
and  the  independence  of  other  American 
States.  What  we  cannot  accept — and  will 
never  accept — Is  the  use  of  Cuba  as  the 
moans  through  which  eztraoontinental 
powers  seek  to  break  up  the  inter-American 
system,  to  overthrow  the  governments  of 
other  countries  and  to  destroy  the  autono- 
mous democratic  evolution  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  Castro  regime  has  extended  the  global 
battle  to  Latin  America.  It  has  supplied 
communism  with  a  bridgehead  in  the  Ameri- 


cas, and  it  has  thereby  brought  the  entire 
hemisphere  into  the  front  line  of  the  strug- 
gle between  communism  and  democracy.  It 
has  turned  Itself  into  an  arsenal  for  arms 
and  ammunition  from  the  Communist  world. 
With  Communist  help  Dr.  Caetro  has  built 
up  the  largest  military  eetabllshment  in 
Latin  America. 

Within  the  United  Nations,  the  Cuban 
delegation  has  abandoned  its  brethren  of 
the  hemisphere  to  play  the  smirking 
sycophant  for  the  Communist  bloc.  Out  of 
the  37  rollcall  votee  taken  on  the  moet  Im- 
portant Issues  In  the  last  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  voted 
together  36  times.  But.  of  theee  37  votes. 
Cuba  voted  33  times  with  the  Soviet  bloc — 
and  only  6  times  with  the  OAS  majority. 
Cuba  opposed  the  resolution  appealing  to  the 
Soviet  Union  not  to  explode  the  60  megaton 
bomb;  It  was  the  only  delegation  In  the 
United  Nations,  besides  the  10  avowed 
members  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  to  do  so.  In  the 
same  manner,  Cuba  alone  Joined  the  Com- 
munist bloc  to  oppose  the  resolution  calling 
for  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  with  Interna- 
tional controls.  On  several  occasions,  Cuban 
representatives  followed  other  members  of 
the  Conununlst  bloc  in  walking  out  of  the 
General  Assembly  when  delegates  of  states 
not  approved  by  the  Soviet  Union  dared  take 
the  floor. 

At  the  seventh  OMCting  of  foreign 
mlnLsters  at  San  Joei  In  Augxist  1960,  oiu- 
governments  together  rejected  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Conununlst  powers  to  ex- 
ploit the  political,  economic  or  social 
troubles  of  any  American  State.  Since  San 
Job£,  the  Cuban  Government  has  alined 
Itself  more  flagrantly  than  ever  with  those 
dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Inter- 
American  system  and  the  destruction  of  In- 
ter-American freedom.  The  Soviet-Cuban 
commtuilque  of  September  30,  1961,  and  the 
Chinese-Cuban  communique  of  October  3, 
1961.  both  signed  by  President  Dortioos,  pro- 
claim an  Identity  of  views  on  foreign  policy 
between  the  Cuban  and  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  Communist  regimes.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Dr.  Roa,  the  Cuban  Minuter  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  made  clear  once  sgaln  that 
the  primary  allegiance  at  the  Castro  govern- 
ment Is  not  to  its  brethren  in  the  Americas 
but  to  its  comrades  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain. 
"The  SocUlUt  camp,  led  by  the  invincible 
Soviet  Union,  U  with  the  Cuban  revolution," 
Dr.  lUM  said.  "We  are  neither  alone  nor 
helpless.  The  world  Is  with  the  Cuban 
revolution,  and  the  future  belongs  entirely 
to  the  universal  Socialist  society  that  is  com- 
ing, and  of  which,  forever,  Cuba  already 
forms  a  part." 

When  Dr.  Castro  himself  said  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  "I  am  a  Marxist-Leninist  and  I  shall 
be  a  Marxist-Leninist  until  the  last  day  of 
my  life,"  he  could  have  surprised  only  those 
who  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  evolution 
of  the  Castro  regime.  This  public  oath  of 
fealty  to  Marxism-Leninism  underlines  Dr. 
Castro's  commitment  to  the  Leninist  uss 
of  deception  and  vlcdenoe.  to  the  Leninist 
contempt  for  free  lnstitatl<ms,  and  to  the 
Leninist  injunction  that  obedience  to  the 
international  Communist  movement  is  the 
highest  duty. 

Driven  by  this  Mandst-Lenlnlst  faith,  the 
Castro  regime  has  dedicated  itself,  not  to 
the  struggle  for  donoeracy  within  the  hemi- 
sphere or  even  within  Cuba,  but  to  the 
perversicm  and  corruption  of  this  struggle 
in  the  Interests  of  world  communian.  Part 
in  of  the  B^MTt  of  the  Inter-American 
Peace  Committee  se«s  forth  the  ties  of  the 
Government  of  Cuba  with  the  Slno-Sovlet 
bloc,  ito  subversive  activities  within  the 
hemisphere.  Its  vtolatloos  of  human  ri^ts 
and  the  Incompatibility  of  its  behavior  with 
the  Charter  of  the  Organisation  of  Ameri- 
can States. 

Fourteen  years  ago  tA  BogoiA,  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  of  American  States 
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In  lU  raeolutlon  XXXII  on  "tbe  preserva- 
tloa  and  defMiM  of  democracy  In  America" 
declared  Uwt  "by  lU  antidemocratic 
n*ture  and  Ita  IntervenUonUt  tendency,  the 
poUUcal  activity  of  international  commu- 
nlam  or  any  other  totalitarian  doctrine  Is 
Incompatible  with  the  concept  of  American 
freedom  ■■  This  resolution  condemned  "in- 
terference by  any  foreign  power,  or  by  any 
political  organisation  aerring  the  Interests 
of  a  forel^  power,  In  the  public  life  of  the 
natlooa  of  the  American  Continent."  The 
American  RepubUca  aolenuily  resolved  "to 
aitopt,  within  their  respective  territories 
and  In  accordance  with  their  respective  con- 
stitutional provisions,  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  eradicate  and  prevent  activities  di- 
rected, assisted,  or  instigated  by  foreign 
governments,  organizations,  or  Individuals 
tending  to  overthrow  their  Institutions  by 
violence,  to  foment  dlaorder  In  their  domes- 
tic political  life,  or  to  disturb,  by  means  of 
pease ure,  aubveralve  propaganda,  threats,  or 
by  any  other  means,  the  free  and  sovereign 
right  of  their  peoples  to  govern  themselves 
in  accordance  with  their  democratic  aspira- 
tions." 

Three  years  ago  at  Santiago,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  American  Republics  reaf- 
f\nned  the  Bogot&  resolution  In  the  E>eclara- 
tion  of  Santiago,  condemning  "the  methods 
o<  every  system  tending  to  suppress  polit- 
ical and  civil  rights  and  liberties,  and  In 
particular  the  action  of  International  com- 
munism or  any  other  totalitarian  doctrine." 

No  one  can  doubt,  on  the  basis  of  hard 
evidence  compiled  by  committees  of  the  OAB 
and  known  to  every  obeerver  In  our  hemi- 
sphere, that  the  Castro  regime  has  placed 
itself  In  a  position  of  systematic  and  con- 
temptuous hostility  to  these  principles  of 
our  inter- American  system.  Beyond  the  evi- 
dence, every  delegate  in  this  hall  luiows  In 
his  mind  and  heart  that  thoae  behind  Castro 
hope  to  overtiirow  his  government  and  every 
other  gorernment  in  Latin  America.  The 
Caetro  regime,  by  repiKliating  the  principles 
and  phiiosophy  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  sys- 
tem and  maiOng  Itself  the  American  agent 
al  world  communisDi  has  created  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  prospecu  of  free  and 
democratic  change  in  every  country  In  Latin 
America.  The  time  has  come  for  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  to  unite  against  Communist 
Intervention  in  this  hemisphere.  We  believe 
in  the  Inter-Anierlcan  system.  We  stand  on 
the  principles  of  the  charter  of  the  Organi- 
sation of  American  States.  We  are  faithful 
to  the  ancient  hope  of  a  hemisphere  of  free 
democracies,  bound  together  in  independ- 
ej3ce  and  common  purpoee.  Else  we  would 
reject  that  hope,  forsake  our  faith  In  the 
spiritual  unity  of  the  continent,  and  let 
each  nation  fend  for  Itself,  expoeed  In  Its 
laolation  to  every  gust  of  political  or  ideo- 
logical fanaticism. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  the  best  way 
of  attacking  the  long-run  soxirces  of  the 
Communist  appeal — poverty,  hunger,  and  ig- 
norance. But  the  Alliance  cannot  by  Itself 
provide  a  means  of  warding  off  the  short- 
run  Communist  tactics  of  disruption  and 
subversion.  Vitamin  UbleU  will  not  save  a 
man  set  upon  by  hoodlums  in  an  alley.  If 
the  Alliance  Is  to  succeed,  we  need  to  pro- 
tect the  democratic  processes  of  change — we 
need  a  shield  behind  which  constructive 
measures  can  take  effect  In  steady  and  secure 
progression.  We  have  seen  the  effect  of 
Communist  disruptive  tactics  in  other  lands 
and  other  continents.  Let  us  take  action 
now  to  guard  our  own  continent  and  our 
programs  of  democratic  reform  against  those 
who  seek  to  replace  democracy  by  dictator- 
ship— those  who  would  transform  our  fel- 
lowship of  free  states  into  a  bondage  uf 
sateUites. 

I  am  confident  that  this  meeting  of  For- 
eign Ministers  will  hearten  the  democratic 
forces  of  this  continent  by  making  it  cl'ar 
that  we  will  not  stand  still  while  the  enemies 
c€  democracy  conspire  to  make   democratic 


change  lm(>oaslble.  Against  Dr.  Castro's 
Communist  allies,  let  us  reaffirm  our  faith  in 
our  own  good  uelghtxirs.  let  us  cuounlt  our 
minds  and  our  hearts  to  the  tuccess  of  our 
free  AUlanc*;  for  Progress. 

What  Is  our  working  ta&k,  here  at  this 
meeting?  I  suggest  we  must  move  in  four 
major  directions: 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  Uie  uUne- 
meul  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  with  the 
countries  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  bk>c,  and  ltd 
conunitment  to  extend  Communist  power  in 
this  hemisphere,  are  incompatible  with  the 
purposes  a.-id  priuciples  of  the  luter- 
Amencaii  sjstcm  and  that  its  current  ac- 
tivities are  an  ever-present  and  common 
danger  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
continent. 

Second,  we  must  now  make  the  policy  de- 
cision to  exclude  the  Castro  regime  from 
p.wticlpation  In  the  organs  and  bodies  (  f  the 
inter-AmerKan  system,  and  to  direct  the 
Council  of  the  Org.uuzation  t«j  determine 
how  best  to  give  rupid  Implementation  to 
this  decision.  Within  our  own  competence, 
since  the  lAOB  was  created  by  a  meeting  of 
consultation,  we  can  and  should  now  e.xclude 
the  Government  of  Cuba  from  memt.)ershlp 
in  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Defense  Board.  This 
step  would  correct  at  once  the  most  obvious 
Incongruity  arising  from  the  parllclpation  of 
a  regime  alined  with  the  8lno-Sovlet  bloc 
in  a  txxly  planning  the  defense  of  the  hemi- 
sphere against  the  aggressive  designs  of  in- 
ternational   communism 

Third,  we  must  Interrupt  the  limited  but 
slgniflcant  rlow  of  trade  t)etween  Cviba  and 
the  rest  of  the  hemisphere,  especially  the 
traffic  in  arms. 

Fourth,  »e  must  set  In  motion  a  series  of 
individual  and  communal  acts  of  defense 
against  the  various  forms  of  political  and 
Indirect  aggression  mounted  against  the 
hemisphere  The  acts  of  political  aggression 
which  the  Castro  regime  is  committing  have 
an  immediate  and  direct  impact  in  the  gen- 
eral Carrlbean  area  near  the  focus  of  in- 
fection. Yet  with  one  exception  there  is  not 
a  foreign  m.nlster  present  whose  country  has 
not  felt  the  impact  of  the  interventionist 
activities  which  constitute  essential  elements 
of  the  international  Communist  design  We 
must  find  adequate  means  to  strengthen 
our  capacity  to  anticipate  and  overcome  this 
constant  gnawing  at  the  security  of  our  peo- 
ples. In  particular,  we  should  direct  the 
Inter-American  Defease  Board  to  establish  a 
Special  Security  Committee  to  recommend 
individual  and  collective  measures  to  the 
Governments  of  the  American  States  for 
their  greater  protection  against  any  acts  or 
threats  of  .^Jg^eselon,  direct  or  indirect,  re- 
sulting from  the  continued  intervention  of 
Slno-Sovlet  powers  or  others  associated  with 
them 

As  we  confront  these  decisions  'et  us  face, 
as  old  friends  and  nelghtxjrs.  a  few  basic 
facts  in  our  sltuaUon  The  weight  of  Com- 
munist agf,'resslve  techniques  is  felt  un- 
equally among  us;  the  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist threat  is  understood  in  diJTerent  ways 
among  our  peoples;  and  the  OAS  itself  is 
confronted,  as  a  t)ody,  with  a  form  of  ag- 
gressive action  relatively  new  In  itj»  history 

We  have  "leard  references  to  the  intni.i*ion 
of  the  cold  war  Into  thU  hemisphere  There 
may  be  %<.>Tj\e  who  wonder  whether  the 
Americas  are  being  caught  up.  as  Innocent 
bystanders,  in  a  struggle  among  the  giants. 

But  let  us  think  clearly  about  what  the 
cold  war  Is  and  what  it  is  not  The  C  m- 
munist  World  has  dedicated  It.self  to  the  In- 
denmte  expansion  of  what  It  calls  It.s  his- 
torically Inevitable  world  revolution  The 
cold  war  Is  simply  the  effort  (jf  communism 
to  extend  Its  power  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  Communist  bloc  and  the  effort  of  free 
men  U)  defend  themselves  against  thl.s  sys- 
tematic ugijres.sion  The  cold  wur  would 
have  been  unknown  to  us  had  the  S<jvlet 
Union  determined  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II.    to   live    In    peace    with    other   nations    In 


accordance  with  Its  commitments  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Th»  cold 
war  would  end  tomorrow  U  those  who  con- 
trol the  Communist  movemsnt  would  cease 
their  aggressive  acts.  In  all  their  numy  fomu. 
Nothing  would  be  more  gratifying  to  the 
citizens  of  my  country  tlian  to  have  the 
Soviet  Union  bring  about  the  revolution  of 
|)eace  by  a  simple  decision  to  laave  the  rest 
of   the   world  alone. 

But  the  cold  war  is  not  a  contest  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  BUtes 
which  the  United  States  is  pursuing  for  na- 
tional ends.  It  Is  a  struggle  in  the  long 
story  of  freedom,  between  those  who  would 
destroy  It  and  those  who  are  determined  to 
preserve  It.  If  every  nation  were  genuinely 
independent,  and  left  alone  to  work  out  Its 
relations  with  Its  neighbors  by  common 
iigreement,  the  tensions  between  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow  would  vanish  overnight. 

Speaking  last  October,  before  the  23tX 
Communut  P;irty  Congress,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
said: 

"We  firmly  believe  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
those  who  do  not  understand  and  do  not 
accept  conununlsm  will  live  under  com- 
munism." 

ThU  U  his  belief.  Were  It  only  tals  belief 
we  need  not  care;  but  It  is  also  the  pro- 
gram of  action  of  the  Communist  powers — 
and  about  that  we  care  a  very  great  deal 

We  know  that  the  Communist  effort  to 
lm]x>se  their  system  on  other  nations  and 
peoples  will  fail  and  that  the  next  genera- 
tion will  dwell  In  a  community  of  independ- 
ent nations,  each  freely  pursuing  the  welfare 
of  tu  people.  We  know  this  is  so  because 
history  confirms  that  freedom  must  win 
becauite  It  Is  rooted  In  the  nature  of  man 
and  in  his  relations  with  Ood. 

Our  problem  today  is  to  combine  a  sense 
of  the  necessities  of  the  harsh  realities  with 
the  dreams  upon  which  cirlltaed  man  has 
steadily  built  A  shining  future  is  waiting 
for  us  In  this  hemisphere — a  future  in  which 
every  child  will  have  a  decent  chance  for 
life,  for  education,  for  medical  care,  for  con- 
structive labor,  and  creative  contribution. 
in  which  every  republic  on  this  continent 
win  cooperate  to  improve  living  standards. 
to  elevate  culture,  and  to  raise  man  to  his 
full  dignity  In   freedom. 

We  have  the  talents,  the  resources,  and  the 
aspirations  We  need  not  retreat  Into  the 
murky  shadows  of  a  conspiratorial  society 
developed  on  the  steppes  of  central  Asia  be- 
cause we  can  move  ahead  In  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  a  civilization  which  was  born  In  the 
free  discourse  of  the  early  Mediterranean 
world  more  than  2,CX)0  years  ago.  was  nour- 
ished In  western  Europe,  and  came  to  this 
hemisphere  to  be  extended  by  Bolivar  and 
San  Martin,  by  Marti,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln. 

Our  task  t'xlay  Is  not  to  let  a  petty  tyrant 
who  has  appeared  among  us  divert  us  from 
these  great  tasks  but  to  put  him  in  bis  place 
while  we  proceed  with  the  great  adventure 
upon   which  we  are  embarked  together 

Mr  MORSE.  The  speech.  I  wish  to 
say.  was  very  moving.  It  came  early 
in  the  Conference.  Its  impact  was  tre- 
mendous on  the  Confererice.  In  my 
judt^ment  it  brought  about  a  unity  on  the 
part  of  the  delegations  which  resulted  in 
the  large  majority  votes  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  since  I 
have  returned.  Why  did  the  UJS.  dele- 
gation, if  this  Is  true,  wait  so  long  in 
order  to  call  for  a  vote  on  the  resolution 
in  regard  to  excluding  the  Castro  regime 
from  further  participation  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Organization  of  American 
States?" 

It  was  because  we  wished  to  have  a 
full  discussion.    That  is  why.     It  was  be- 
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cause  we  wished  a  complete  undentand- 
ing  of  our  position  to  be  had.  because  we 
wished  every  opportunity  to  be  given  to 
all  delegations  to  have  their  say.  to 
subject  us  to  cross-examination,  to  de- 
bate pro  and  con  the  legal  Issues  raised 
by  the  particular  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  In  the  demo- 
cratic process.  We  practiced  the  demo- 
cratic process  at  Punta  del  Este.  We  did 
not  take  the  position  that  because  we 
had  14  votes  at  the  start  we  would  exer- 
cise our  majority  position  at  that  Ume, 
because  we  thouiht  every  opportunity 
should  be  given  in  an  endeavor  to  con- 
vince the  minority  that  they  ought  to 
Join  the  majority  on  the  basis  of  the 
merits  of  our  position.  When  it  became 
perfectly  clear  that  14  was  to  be  the 
vote  for  that  resolution,  then  we  finally 
took  the  position  the  time  had  come  to 
go  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  pi-lnted  in  the  Ricoao  a 
very  short  speech  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  made  at  the  Conference  at  a 
subsequent  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd, 
as  follows : 


Statucutt  bt  Sbckxtabt  or  Stats  Dbah 
Rusk  PoixowiMa  Tm  AFnucAnrz  }fcmi 
Kxclvdhto  Citba  Fiom  ths  OAS 

We  have  wltneaaed  »  remarkable  luianlm- 
Ity  among  the  democratic  natlona  of  the 
hemisphere  In  the  deep  concern  they  have 
manifested  concerning  the  existence  of  a 
llarxlst-Lenlnlst  government  In  CTuba  which 
Is  now  an  aocompltce  of  International  oom- 
munlam.  Moreover  these  same  demoeratlc 
governments  have  reafflrmed  their  determi- 
nation to  demonstrate  the  superior  results 
of  democratic  methods  to  achieve  the  social 
and  economic  development  to  which  the 
peoples  of  their  countries  aspire.  With  re- 
spect to  the  action  resolving  that  the  Incom- 
patlbUlty  between  the  Marxtst-Leninlst 
government  of  Cuba  and  the  principles  and 
purposes  of  the  Inter- American  system  ex- 
cludes the  present  government  of  Cuba  from 
participation  In  the  organs  of  the  system, 
we  have  seen  a  vivid  demonstration  of  the 
democratic  process  of  a  vigorous  community 
of  nations.  Once  again,  the  Organization 
of  American  States  has  shown  Its  capacity 
to  provide  protection  to  the  member  states 
that  require  asslstitnce,  this  time  from  the 
subversion  of  the  Conununlst  conspiracy 
working  through  Ouba.  even  though  many 
of  these  nations  which  require  protection 
are  not  the  most  populous  in  the  hemisphere. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
later  date,  I  shaQ  place  in  the  Record 
a  very  fine  spee(ti  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  reply  to  the  Cuban  charges. 
It  speaks  for  itself  as  to  its  eloquence. 
In  public,  as  I  d>d  personally  to  Secre- 
tary Rusk  at  the  Conference,  I  wish  to 
express  my  pride  that  we  have  a  diplo- 
mat of  his  staturt!  who  presented  as  ably 
as  he  did  the  filial  American  position, 
which.  I  think  Senators  will  agree  with 
me  when  they  read  it.  was  unanswer- 
able. It  wsus  not  answered  to  any  de- 
gree of  effectiveness  by  the  Cubans  or 
by  any  other  d<>legation  which  might 
have  disagreed  with  us  in  regard  to  the 
one  major  difference  of  opinion  which 
developed  at  the  Conference  among  the 
six  nations,  the  difference  over  this  Ju- 
ridical Issue. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Rso(»D  what  I  am  sure  will  become 
known  as  the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este. 
which  is  the  final  act  of  the  Conference. 
which  sets  forth  the  table  of  contents 
with  respect  to  the  various  resolutions 
and  sets  forth  the  resolutions  them- 
selves. 

I  have  noted  in  the  master  copy,  Mr. 
President,  the  vote  by  which  each  res- 
olution was  passed.  I  shall  appreciate 
it  if  the  OfDcial  Reporters  of  Debates 
of  the  Senate  will  put  the  vote  at  the 
end  of  each  resolution. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  have  this  oflQcial  docu- 
ment readily  availpble  to  them.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Eighth  Mcktimo  or  Consultation  or  Minis- 
ters or  PoxKiCN  ArwAoa,  Sxbvinc  as  Organ 
or  Consultation  in  Afpucation  or  thk 
Intxr-Amxucan  TaxATT  or  Rxciprocai. 
AssiBTAMCK.  Punta  dkl  Effrx,  Uruguat, 
January  22-31.  1962 

riNAL  act 

The  Eighth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  serving  as  organ 
of  consultation  in  application  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
was  held  in  the  city  of  Punta  del  Este, 
Uruguay,  from  January  22  to  31.  1962. 

The  meeting  was  convoked  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  adopted  on  December  4.  1961,  the 
text  of  which  Is  as  follows : 

"The  CouncU  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

"Considering — 

"The  note  presented  by  the  delegation  of 
Colombia,  dated  November  9.  1961.  in  which 
it  requests  the  convocation  of  a  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
In  accordance  with  article  6  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  to 
consider  the  threats  to  the  peace  and  to  the 
poUtlcal  Independence  of  the  Atnerlcan 
States  that  might  arise  from  the  Interven- 
tion of  extraoontlnental  powers  directed 
toward  brecJdng  American  soUdarlty. 

"Resolves — 

"1.  To  convoke  a  Meeting  of  Consultation 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  serve  as 
organ  of  consultation.  In  accordance  with 
articles  6  and  11  of  the  Inter- American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  in  order  to 
consider  the  threats  to  the  peace  and  to  the 
political  Independence  of  the  American 
States  referred  to  In  the  preamble  of  this 
resolution,  and  particularly  to  point  out  the 
various  types  of  threats  to  the  peace  or  cer- 
tain acts  that,  in  the  event  they  occur, 
justify  the  application  of  measures  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  and  security,  pur- 
suant to  chapter  V  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance,  and  to  determine  the 
measures  that  it  is  advisable  to  take  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Continent. 

"2.  To  set  January  10,  1962,  as  the  date  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  meeting. 

"3.  To  authorize  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  to  present  to  the  Council,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  after  consultation  with  the 
representatives  of  the  member  states,  a 
recommendation  on  the  site  of  the  meeting 
of  consultation." 

On  December  22,  1961,  the  same  Council 
modified  the  provisions  as  to  site  and  date 
at  the  meeting  by  a  resolution  that  reads 
as  follows : 

"The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 


"Resolves— 

"1.  TO  thank  the  Mattonal  Council  of  the 
Oovemment  of  Uruguay  and  accept  its 
generous  offer  to  be  host.  In  Punta  del  Este. 
Uruguay,  to  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation of  Ministers  of  Fcwelgn  Affairs  to 
serve  as  organ  of  consultation  In  applica- 
tion of  the  Inter-Anterlcan  Treaty  of  Re- 
ciprocal Assistance,  which  was  convoked  by 
a  resolution  of  December  4,  1961,  of  the 
Council  of  the  Organization. 

"2.  To  set  the  date  of  January  22.  1962, 
for  the  opening  of  the  Meeting." 

The  Members  of  the  Meeting,  in  the  order 
of  precedence  detezmlnsd  by  lot.  are  listed 
below: 

Panama:  HU  Excellency  OaUleo  Soils. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paraguay:  His  Excellency  Raul  Sapena 
Pastor,  Minister  of  F(n«lgn  Affairs. 

Cuba:  His  Excellency  Osvaldo  Dortlcds 
Torrado,  Mlnistm-  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Nicaragua:  EUs  Excellency  Ren^  Schick, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Honduras :  His  BxceUency  Andrfs  Alvarado 
Puerto,  liClnister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

El  Salvador:  His  Excellency  Rafael  Egui- 
z&bal  Tobias,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Argentina:  His  Excellency  Miguel  Angel 
CRrcano,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Peru:  His  Excellency  Luis  Alvarado  O.. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Chile:  His  Excellency  Carlos  Martinez  So- 
tomayor.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Colombia:  His  Excellency  Jo86  Joaquin 
Calcedo  CastUla,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Bolivia:  His  Excellency  Joai  Fellman  Ve- 
larde, Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Costa  Rica:  His  Excellency  Alfredo  Vargas 
Fem&ndez,  Minister  of  For^gn  Affairs. 

Mexico:  Bis  Excellency  Manuel  Tello,  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Venezuela:  His  Excellency  Marcos  Falc6n 
Brlcefio,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Haiti:  His  Excellency  Ben£  Chalmers,  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Ouatemala;  His  ExoeUency  Jesus  Unda 
Murillo,  Minister  at  Foreign  Affairs. 

Dominican  Republic:  His  Excellency  Joa6 
Antonio  Bonilla  Atlles.  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Ecuador:  His  Excellency  Francisco  Acoeta 
Y6pes.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

United  States  of  America:  His  Excellency 
Dean  Rusk.  Secretary  of  State. 

Brazil:  His  Excellency  Francisco  Clemen- 
tine de  San  Tlago  Dantas.  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Uruguay:  His  Excellency  Homero  Martines 
Montero,  Minister   of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  meeting  was  also  attended  by  His 
Excellency  Joe^  A.  Mora,  Secretary  General 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

His  Excellency  Bduardo  Victor  Haedo.  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  Council  of  Government 
of  Uruguay,  opened  the  meeting  on  the 
afternoon  of  January  22,  1962.  At  the  in- 
augural session  the  speakers  were:  His  Ex- 
cellency Homero  Martinez  Montero,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Uruguay;  His  Excellency 
Alfredo  Vargas  Fem4ndez,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Costa  Rica;  and  His  Excellency 
Joai  A.  Mora.  Secretary  General  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  RepubUc  of  Uruguay  des- 
ignated His  Excellency  Romero  Martinez 
Montero.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  that 
country,  as  provisional  president  of  the  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Martinez  was  elected  permanent 
president  at  the  first  plenary  session,  held 
on  January  23.  At  the  same  session  His  Ex- 
cellency Galileo  Soils,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Panama,  was  elected  vice  president 
of  the  meeting. 

Pursuant  to  the  regulations  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  Government  of  the  Republic  ox 
Uruguay  apF>ointed  Mr.  Gustavo  Magarlfios, 
as  secretary  general   of   the  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  governed  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Meeting  of  Oonsultation  of  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs.  Serving  as  Organ  of 
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Con£u!tatlon  In  Application  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Awlstance. 
approved  by  Uie  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  SUtce  at  Its  meeting  oX  July  29. 
1960. 

la  accordance  with  the  regiilationa.  the 
meeting  designated  a  credentials  committee 
composed  of  El  Salvador,  Mexico,  and  Uru- 
guay. A  style  coounlttee  compotted  of  Colom- 
bia, Haiti.  United  States  of  America,  and 
Brazil  was  also  appointed. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  arti- 
cle 20  of  the  regulations,  a  general  commit- 
tee, composed  of  all  the  memt>ers.  was  estab- 
lished to  consider  the  topics  of  the  meeting 
and  to  submit  Its  conclusions  to  a  plenary 
session  of  the  meeting  for  approval.  The 
general  committee  appointed  His  Excellency 
Marcos  Falc6n  Brlcei^o,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Venezuela,  and  His  Excellency  Al- 
fredo Vargas  FemAndes,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Costa  Rica,  as  chairman  and  rap- 
porteur, respectively.  When  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Costa  Rica  found  it  nec- 
essary to  return  to  his  country.  His  Excel- 
lency Rafael  J.  Oreamuno.  special  delegate 
from  the  same  country,  was  elected  to  serve 
as  rapporteur. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  meeting, 
which  took  place  on  January  31.  this  Final 
Act  was  signed.  At  that  session  addresses 
were  given  by  His  Excellency  Homero  Mar- 
tines  Montero,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Uruguay,  and  His  Excellency  Luis  Alvarado 
O..  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Peru. 

As  a  result  of  their  deliberations,  the 
Eighth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  approved  the  following 
resolutions: 

"I.  Communiat   offensive   in   America 

"1.  The  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
American  Republics,  convened  In  their  eighth 
meeting  of  consultation,  declare  that  the 
oontlnental  unity  and  the  democratic  insti- 
tutions of  the  hemisphere  are  now  in  danger. 
"The  ministers  hi>ve  been  able  to  verify 
that  the  subversive  offensive  of  Communist 
governments,  their  agents  and  the  organiza- 
tions which  they  control,  has  increased  in  In- 
tensity. The  purpose  of  this  offensive  Is  the 
destruction  of  democratic  Institutions  and 
the  establishment  of  totalitarian  dictator- 
ships at  the  service  of  extracontinental 
powers.  The  outstanding  facts  in  this  in- 
tensified offensive  are  the  declarations  set 
forth  in  official  documents  of  the  directing 
bodies  of  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment, that  one  of  its  principal  objectives  is 
the  establishment  of  Communist  regimes  in 
the  underdeveloped  countries  and  In  Latin 
America:  and  the  existence  of  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  government  In  Cuba  which  is  pub- 
licly aligned  with  the  doctrine  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  Communist  powers. 

"2  In  order  to  achieve  their  subversive 
purposes  and  hide  their  true  Intentions,  the 
Communist  governments  and  their  agents 
exploit  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  less- 
favored  sectors  of  the  population  and  the  Just 
national  aspirations  of  the  various  peoples. 
With  the  pretext  of  defending  popular  In- 
terests, freedom  is  suppressed,  democratic 
institutions  are  destroyed,  human  rights  are 
violated  and  the  individual  Is  subjected  to 
materialistic  ways  of  life  Imposed  by  the  dlc- 
Utorshlp  of  a  single  party.  Under  the  slogan 
of  •■anti-lmperiallsm"  they  try  to  establish  an 
oppressive,  aggressive,  imperialism,  which 
subordinates  the  subjugated  nations  to  the 
militaristic  and  aggressive  interests  of  extra- 
continental  powers.  By  maliciously  utilis- 
ing the  very  principles  of  the  inter-Amerlcan 
system,  they  attempt  to  undermine  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  to  strengthen  and 
protect  political  penetration  and  aggression. 
The  subversive  meth<xls  of  Communist  !?i  v- 
ernments  and  their  agents  constitute  uiie  of 
the  most  subtle  and  dangerous  furms  of  in- 
tervention in  the  Internal  affairs  of  other 
countries. 


"3.  The  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  alert 
the  peoples  of  the  hemisphere  to  the  intcn- 
siflcatlori  of  the  subversive  offensive  of  Com- 
munist governments,  their  agents,  and  the 
organizations  that  they  control  and  to  the 
tactics  and  methods  that  they  employ  and 
also  warn  khem  of  the  dangnrs  this  situation 
represents  to  representative  deniorracy,  to 
respect  fur  human  rights,  and  to  the  self- 
determination  of  peoples. 

"The  principles  of  communism  are  incom- 
patible with  the  principles  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system 

"4  Convinced  that  the  integrity  of  the 
demoorarlc  revolution  of  the  American  States 
can  and  must  be  preserved  In  the  face  of  thf 
subversive  offensive  of  communism,  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  proclaim  the 
following?   basic   political   principles 

"(a)  The  faith  of  the  American  peoples  In 
human  rights,  liberty,  and  national  inde- 
pendence as  a  fundamental  reason  for  their 
exlstenci?.  as  conceived  by  the  founding 
fathers  who  destroyed  colonialism  and 
brought  the  American  Republics  Into  being; 

"(b)  The  principle  of  nonintervention 
and  the  right  of  peoples  to  organize  their 
way  of  :ife  freely  in  the  political,  economlr. 
and  cultural  spheres,  expressing  their  will 
through  free  elections,  without  foreign  in- 
terference. The  fallacies  of  CommunLst 
propaganda  cannot  and  shovild  not  obscure 
or  hide  the  dlTerence  In  philosophy  which 
these  principles  represent  when  they  are  ex- 
pressed by  a  democratic  American  country, 
and  when  Communist  governments  and  their 
agenu  attempt  to  utilize  them  for  their  own 
benefit; 

"(c)  The  repudiation  of  repressive  meas- 
uree  which,  under  the  pretext  of  isolating 
or  combating  communism,  may  facilitate 
the  appearance  or  strengthening  of  reac- 
tionary dixrtrlnes  and  methods  which  at- 
tempt to  repress  Ideas  of  social  progress  and 
to  confuse  truly  progressive  and  democratic 
labor  organizations  and  cultural  and  po- 
litical movements  with  CommunUt  subver- 
sion; 

"(d)  The  aflttrmatlon  that  communism  Is 
not  the  way  to  achieve  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  elimination  of  social  Injus- 
tice in  America.  On  the  contrary,  a  demo- 
cratic regime  can  encompass  all  the  efforts 
for  economic  advancement  and  all  of  the 
measures  for  improvement  and  social  prog- 
ress without  sacrificing  the  fundamental 
v;ilues  of  the  human  being  The  mission  of 
the  peoples  and  governments  of  the  hemi- 
sphere during  the  present  generation  Is  U) 
achieve  an  accelerated  development  of  their 
economies  and  to  pur  an  end  to  fxivertv  In- 
justice. Illness,  and  Ignorance  as  was  agreed 
in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este:  and 

"(e)  The  most  essential  contribution  of 
each  American  state  in  the  collective  effort 
to  protect  the  inter-Amerlcan  system  against 
communism  Is  a  steadily  greater  respect  for 
human  rights.  Improvement  In  demf)cratlc 
institutions  and  practices,  and  the  adoption 
of  measures  that  truly  express  the  Impulse 
for  a  revolutionary  change  In  the  economic 
and  social  structures  of  the  American 
Republics." 

Twenty   nations   for.   one   against    (Cuba). 
//.   Special  Con.fuitattve   Committee   un   Se- 
curity   Against    the    Subiemie    Action    of 
International  Communism 
"Whereas — 

"International  communlKm  makes  use  of 
highly  complex  techniques  of  subversUin  in 
opposing  which  certain  states  may  benefit 
from  mutual  advice  and  support. 

The  Ameriran  St.^tes  are  Hrmly  unlt^-d 
for  the  common  goal  of  fighting  the  .subver- 
sive action  of  Intern.iMonal  communism 
and  for  the  preservation  of  demrjcracy  in  the 
.Americas,  as  expressed  In  resolution  XXXII 
of  the  Ninth  International  Conferenre  ,,f 
.Amorlr.in  Sta'es  held  In  Bogota,  In  1948, 
HTiri  th.it  for  such  pur[K)se  they  can  and 
should    assist    each    other,    m.ilnly    through 


the    use    of    the    Institutional    r«ao\irc«a    of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  and 

"It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  a  body  of  an  advisory  na- 
ture, made  up  of  experts,  the  main  purpose 
of  which  would  be  to  advlae  tlie  member 
governments  which,  as  the  caae  may  be.  re- 
quire and  request  such  ■— Itta nra. 

"The  Eighth  Meeting  of  Consultatiun  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  eervlng  aa  organ 
of  consultation  in  application  of  the  Inter- 
American    Treaty    \.>t    Reciprocal    Aaelstance. 

"Resolves — 

"1  To  requebt  the  Council  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  to  maintain  all 
necessAry  vigilance,  for  the  purpose  of  warn- 
ing against  any  acts  of  aggresalon.  subver- 
sion, or  other  dar^gers  to  peacs  and  security, 
or  the  preparation  of  such  acta,  resulting 
from  the  continued  intervention  of  Slno- 
Sovlet  powers  in  this  hemisphere,  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  governments 
of  the  member  sutes  with  rsgmrd  thereto. 

"2  To  direct  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion to  establish  a  Sjjeclal  Consultative  Com- 
mittee of  experts  on  security  matters,  for 
the  purpose  of  advising  the  member  states 
that  may  desire  and  request  such  ssslstance. 
the  following   procedures  being  observed 

"  I  a )  The  Council  of  the  Organisation  shall 
select  the  membership  of  the  Special  Con- 
sultative Committee  on  Security  from  a  list 
of  candidates  presented  by  the  governmentJ. 
and  shall  define  Immediately  terms  of  refer- 
ence for  the  committee  with  a  view  to  schlev- 
ing  the  full  purposes  of  this  rasoJuUon. 

lb)  The  Committee  shall  submit  reports 
to  such  member  states  as  nxsy  request  Its 
iissistanre.  however,  it  shall  not  publish  these 
reports  without  obtaining  express  authori- 
zation from  the  sute  dealt  with  In  the  re- 
port 

"in  The  Special  ConsulUtlve  Commit- 
tee on  Security  shall  submit  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Organization,  no  later  than  May 
1.  1962,  an  initial  general  report,  with  per- 
tinent recommendations  regarding  meas- 
ures which  should  be  taken. 

"id)  The  Committee  shall  function  at  the 
Pan  American  Union,  which  shall  extend  to 
it  the  technical,  administrative,  and  flnan- 
lial  facilities  required  for  the  work  of  the 
tommlttee. 

"(e)  Tlie  Corrunlttee  shall  function  for  the 
perlixl  deemed  advisable  by  the  Council  of 
the  Organization. 

3  To  urge  the  member  states  to  take 
those  steps  that  they  may  consider  appropri- 
ate for  their  individual  or  oollecUvs  self- 
defeiise,  and  to  cooperate,  ss  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable,  to  strengthen  their  capacity 
to  counteract  threaU  or  acu  of  aggresalon. 
Hubverslon.  or  other  dangers  to  peace  and 
security  resulting  from  the  oonUnued  Inter- 
vention in  this  hemisphere  of  SIno-Sovlet 
p-  wrrs.  In  accordance  with  the  obligations 
esUiblihhed  In  treaties  and  agrsements  such 
as  the  Charter  of  the  Organisation  of  Ameri- 
can States  and  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal   Asfclstance." 

Nineteen  niitions  fur,  one  against  (Cuba), 
'•ne  abst.iin  iBo'.lvla). 

///     Reiteration   of   the   principles   of   non- 
interieutiun  and  self-determination 

"Whereas  — 

"This  meeting  has  been  convoked  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  thst  Invoked  article 
6  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
.Assist. I  nee. 

"It  is  necessary  u>  maintain  the  prin- 
ciples of  nonintervention  and  self-determi- 
nation set  forth  in  the  Ciiartcr  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  because  these 
principles  are  a  basic  part  of  the  Juridical 
system  that  governs  relatloiu  among  the 
republics  of  the  hemlspher*  and  makes 
fru'iidly  relations  among  them  possible; 

In    the    Charter    of    the    Organization    of 
American  SUtes  and  In  the  Declaration  of 
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Santiago,  alffnad  la  Aiifust  1969,  all  the 
governxneaU  of  the  Amolcan  SUtM  agrMd 
vuluntarllj  thai  they  should  result  from  fre« 
elections: 

■The  vUl  of  the  people,  cxpreeaed  through 
unreetrlctcd  suffrage,  assures  the  fonxi&tio& 
of  goTernments  that  represent  more  faith- 
fully and  without  yielding  to  the  Interests 
uf  a  privileged  few  the  basic  aspirations  to 
freedom  and  social  Justice,  the  constant  need 
for  economic  progress,  and  the  call  of  broth- 
erhood that  all  our  peoples  feel  throughout 
the  hemisphere: 

"Formation  by  free  elections  of  the  gov- 
emmenU  that  oomprlae  the  Organization  of 
American  SUtes  Is  therefore  the  surest  guar- 
antee for  the  peace  of  the  hemlq>here  and 
the  security  and  poIlUcal  Independence  of 
each  and  every  ana  of  the  nations  that  com- 
prise It;  and 

"Freedom  to  contract  obligations  Is  an 
Inseparable  part  of  the  principle  of  the  self- 
determination  of  nations,  and  consequently 
a  request  by  one  or  more  countries  that  such 
obligations  be  compiled  with  does  not  sig- 
nify intenrentlon. 

•The  Eighth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  serving  as  organ 
of  consultation  in  application  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 

"ResoiTes — 

"1.  To  reiterate  Its  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-determlnstion  and  noninter- 
vention as  guiding  standards  of  coexistence 
among  the  American  nations. 

-a.  To  urge  that  the  goremments  of  the 
member  countrtf*  of  the  Organisation  of 
American  States,  bearing  in  mind  the  pres- 
ent situation,  and  complying  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  alms  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of 
the  Organisation  and  the  Declaration  of 
Santiago,  organize  themselves  on  the  basis 
of  free  elections  that  ezivess.  without  re- 
striction, the  wlU  of  the  people." 

Twenty  nations  for,  one  against  (Cuba) . 

"IV.  Holding  of  free  election* 

"Whereas— 

"The  preamble  to  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  proclaims  that 
the  true  signlUcfinoe  ot  American  soildarlty 
and  good  neighbarllneas  can  only  mean  the 
consolidation  on  this  hemisphere,  within 
the  framework  of  dmnocratlc  institutions,  of 
a  system  of  ixullvldual  liberty  and  social 
justice  based  on  respect  for  the  essential 
rights  of  man: 

"The  same  charter  reaffirms,  among  Its 
principles,  the  requirement  that  the  political 
organisation  of  the  American  States  be  based 
on  the  effective  eaerdse  of  representative 
democracy,  even  as  it  reasserts  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  individual; 

"The  charter  conflLrms  the  right  of  each 
State  to  develop,  freely  and  naturally,  its 
cultural.  pollUcal.  and  economic  life,  while 
respecting  in  this  free  development  the 
rights  of  the  liKllvldual  and  the  principles 
of  universal  nuirallty: 

"The  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance  afflrms  as  a  manifest  truth,  that 
Juridical  organization  is  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite of  security  and  peace,  and  that 
peace  is  founded  on  justice  and  moral  order 
and,  consequently,  on  the  international  rec- 
ognition and  protection  of  human  rights  and 
freedoms,  on  the  indispensable  well-being  of 
the  people,  and  on  the  effectiveness  of  de- 
mocracy for  the  international  realization  of 
Justice  and  security;  and 

"According  to  the  principles  and  attributes 
of  the  democratic  system  In  this  hemisphere, 
as  stated  In  the  Declaration  of  Santiago, 
Chile,  the  governments  of  the  American  Re- 
publics should  be  the  result  of  free  elections, 
and  perpetuation  in  power,  or  the  exercise 
of  power  without  a  fixed  term  and  with  the 
manifest  Intent  of  perpetuation,  is  lncon>- 
patlble  with  the  effective  exercise  of 
democracy, 

"The  Eighth  Meeting  of  Consxiltatlon  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  serving  as  organ 


ot  •onsultBtlen  In  appUeatkw  «<  the  Znter- 
Amariflaa  xmty  of  Bedpfoeal   Aaatetaao*, 

"Resolves — 

"To  recommend  that  the  governments  of 
the  American  States,  whose  strocture  or 
acts  are  Incompatible  with  the  effective 
exercise  of  representative  democracy,  hold 
ftee  elections  in  their  reepectl've  countries, 
as  tbe  most  effectlTe  means  of  consulting  the 
sovereign  will  of  their  peoples,  to  guarantee 
the  reetoratlon  of  a  legal  order  baaed  on  the 
authority  of  the  law  and  reapect  for  the 
rights  of  the  Individual." 

Twenty  nations  for,  one  against   (Cuba). 

"V.  Alliance  /or  progresa 

"Whereas — 

"The  American  States  have  the  capacity  to 
eradicate  the  profound  evils  of  eoonomlc  and 
social  underdevelopment; 

"ResoluUon  XI  of  the  Fifth  Meeting  of 
Consiiltatlon  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  resolution  V  of  the  Seventh  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
declare  that  economic  cooperation  among  the 
American  States  is  necessary  for  the  stabil- 
ity of  democracy  and  the  safeguarding  of 
human  rights,  and  that  such  cooperation  is 
eesential  to  the  strengthening  of  the  solidar- 
ity of  the  hemisphere  and  the  reinforcement 
of  the  inter-American  system  in  the  face  of 
threats  that  might  affect  it;  and 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  tbe  nations  of 
the  Americas  have  recognized  their  urgent 
need  for  economic  and  social  development,  it 
is  necessary  that  they  intensify  immediately 
their  self-help  and  cooperative  efforts  under 
the  alliance  for  progress  and  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Sste,  on  the  basis  of  the  adoption 
of  Tlgorous  reforms  and  large-scale  internal 
tf  arts  by  the  developing  ooimtrles  concerned 
and  a  mobilization  at  all  the  necessary  finan- 
cial and  technical  resources  by  the  highly 
developed  nations. 

"The  Eighth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  serving  as  organ 
of  consultation  in  application  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 

"Declares— 

"1.  That  the  preservation  and  strengthen- 
ing of  free  and  democratic  institutions  In 
the  American  Republics  require,  as  an  essen- 
tial condition,  the  pnxnpt,  accelerated 
execution  of  an  unprecedented  effort  to  pro- 
mote their  eoonomlc  and  social  development 
for  which  effort  the  public  and  private,  do- 
mestic and  foreign  financial  resources  neces- 
sary to  thoee  objectives  are  to  be  nutde  avail- 
able, economic  and  social  reforms  are  to  be 
establiahed,  and  every  necessary  internal 
effort  is  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 

"3.  That  It  is  essential  to  promote  ener- 
getically and  vigorously  the  basic  industries 
of  the  Latin  American  countries,  to  liberalize 
trade  in  raw  materials  by  the  elimination  of 
undue  restrictions,  to  seek  to  avoid  violent 
fluctuations  in  their  prices,  to  encourage  the 
modernisation  and  expansion  of  services  In 
order  that  mdustriallzatlon  may  rest  on  its 
own  appropriate  bases,  to  mobilise  unex- 
plolted  natural  resoxu-ces  in  order  to  increase 
national  wealth  and  to  make  such  Increased 
wealth  available  to  persons  of  all  economic 
and  social  groups,  and  to  satisfy  quickly, 
anu)ng  other  aspirations,  the  needs  for  work, 
housing,  land,  health,  and  education." 

Twenty  nations  for.  one  against  (Cuba) . 

VJ.  Excluaion  of  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba  from  participation  in  Vie  inter- 
American  system 

"Whereas — 

"The  Inter-Amerlcan  system  is  leased  on 
consistent  adherence  by  its  constituent 
states  to  certain  objectives  and  principles  of 
solidarity,  set  forth  In  the  Instruments  that 
govern  It; 

"Among  these  objectives  and  principles 
are  those  of  respect  for  the  freedom  of  man 
and  preservation  of  his  rights,  the  full  exer- 
cise of  representative  democracy,  nonlnter- 


ventVoB  of  one  ctate  la  tha  internal  or  ex- 
tenukl  affairs  of  anotber,  and  rejection  of 
alliances  and  acreemanta  that  may  lead  to 
Intervesktkm  In  Amsriea  by  cxtraoontlnental 
powcn; 

"The  Seventh  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  held  in  San 
Jos^,  Coata  Bica,  condcmnad  the  Interven- 
tion or  the  tlireat  of  Intervention  of  extra - 
continental  Communist  powers  in  the  hem- 
isphere and  reiterated  the  obligation  of  the 
American  States  to  observe  faithfully  the 
principles  of  the  regional  organisation: 

"The  present  Government  of  Cuba  has 
identified  Itself  with  the  prindptea  of 
Marxist-Leninist  IdeokJgy,  haa  catahllahed 
a  political,  economic,  and  aodal  system 
based  on  that  doctrine,  and  accepts  Bsilltary 
assistance  from  ertranontlneptal  Communist 
powers.  Including  even  the  threat  at  mili- 
tary intervention  In  America  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union: 

"The  report  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Peace 
Committee  to  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
establishes  that — 

"  'The  present  ocmnectlons  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  with  the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc  of 
countries  are  evidently  IncompatiUe  with 
the  principles  and  standards  that  govern  the 
regional  system,  and  particularly  with  the 
collective  security  established  by  the  Char- 
ter of  the  OAS  and  the  Inter-Aakerlcan 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance'   (p.  30); 

"The  above-mentioned  report  of  the  In- 
ter-Amerlcan Peace  Committee  also  states 
that^— 

"  It  Is  evident  that  the  ties  of  the  Cuban 
Government  with  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  will 
prevent  the  said  Government  from  fulfill- 
ing the  obligations  stipulated  In  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization  and  the  Treaty  of  Recip- 
rocal Assistance'  (p.  40); 

"Such  a  situation  in  an  American  State 
violates  the  obligations  Inherent  in  member- 
ship in  the  regional  system  and  is  Incom- 
patible with  that  system: 

"The  altitude  adopted  by  the  present 
Government  of  Cuba  and  its  acceptance  of 
military  assistance  offered  by  extracontinen- 
tal  Communist  powers  breaks  down  the  effec- 
tive defense  of  the  Inter- American  system; 
and 

"Ko  member  state  of  the  inter-American 
system  can  claim  the  ri^ts  and  privileges 
pertaining  thereto  If  It  denies  or  falls  to 
recognize    the    corresponding    oUigatlons. 

"The  Eighth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  serving  as  organ 
of  consultation  in  implication  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
"Declares — 

"1.  That,  as  a  consequence  of  repeated 
acts,  the  present  Government  of  Cuba  has 
voluntarily  placed  Itself  outside  the  inter- 
American  sjrstem. 

"2.  That  this  situation  demands  unceas- 
ing vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  member 
states  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  which  shall  report  to  the  Council 
any  fact  or  situation  that  could  endanger 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  hemijq;>here. 

"3.  That  the  American  States  have  a  col- 
lective Interest  in  strengthening  the  Inter- 
American  system  and  reuniting  it  on  the 
basis  of  respect  for  human  rights  and  the 
principles  and  objectives  relative  to  the 
exercise  of  democracy  set  forth  in  the  Char- 
ter of  the  Organization:  and.  therefore, 
"Resolves — 

"1.  That  adherence  by  any  member  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  Marx- 
ism-Leninism, is  incompatible  with  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system  and  the  alignment  of  such 
a  govenunent  with  the  Commnulst  bloc 
breaks  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the 
hemisphere. 

"2.  That  the  present  Oovenunent  of  Cuba, 
which  has  officially  Identified  itself  as  a 
Marxist-Leninist  government  is  Incompatible 
with  the  principle*  and  objectives  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  system.. 
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"S.  Th«t  tills  lneoinpt>trolllty  excludes  the 
praeent  OoTemment  of  Onb*  from  participa- 
tion In  the  intar-AoMrtean  ajwiima. 

"4.  That  the  Oounell  of  the  Organisation 
of  American  States  and  the  other  organs 
and  organlaaUons  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
■ystem  adopt  without  delay  the  measures 
necessarr  to  carry  oat  this  resolution." 

roiirteen  nations  for,  one  against  (Cuba) , 
six  abstain  (Argentina.  Bolivia.  Brazil.  Chile, 
Mexico,  and  Ecuador). 

"VII.  Inter -American  Defense  Board 

"Whereas — 

"The  Inter-Amerlcan  Defense  Board  was 
established  pursuant  to  Resolution  30  of  the 
Third  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  held  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  In  1942. 
recommending  the  Immediate  meeting  of  a 
eoounlsslon  composed  of  military  and  naval 
technicians  appointed  by  each  of  the  gov- 
emmenU  to  study  and  to  suggest  to  them 
measures  necsessry  for  the  defense  of  the 
hemisphere; 

"The  Inter-Amerlcan  Defense  Board,  on 
AprU  30.  IMl.  reeolved  that  the  parUclpa- 
tlon  of  the  Cuban  regime  In  defense  plan- 
ning Is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  work  of 
the  Board  and  to  the  security  of  the  hemi- 
sphere; and 

"The  present  Ckjvemment  of  Cuba  Is  Iden- 
tified with  the  alms  and  policies  of  the 
Slno-Sovlet  bloc. 

"The  Klghth  Meeting  of  ConsulUtlon  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  serrlng  aa  or- 
gan of  consultation  In  application  of  the 
Inter- Anierlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Asalst- 
ance. 

"Resolves — 

"To  exclude  Immediately  the  present  Oot- 
ernment  of  Cuba  from  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Defense  Board  \intll  the  Council  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  shall  deter- 
mine by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  Its  mem- 
bers that  membership  of  the  Oovemment  of 
Cuba  Is  not  prejudicial  to  the  work  of  the 
Board  or  to  the  security  of  the  hemisphere  " 

Twenty  nations  foi,  one  against    (Cubai 

"VIII.  Eccmomic  relatione 

"Whereas — 

"The  report  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Peace 
Committee  to  the  Klghth  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
states,  with  regard  to  the  Intense  subversive 
activity  In  which  the  countrlee  of  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc  and  the  Cuban  Government  are 
engaged  In  America,  that  such  activity  con- 
stitutes 'a  serious  violation  of  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system'; 
and 

"During  the  past  3  years  13  American 
Statee  have  found  It  necessary  to  break  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  present  Oovemment 
of  Cuba. 

"The  Klghth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  serving  as  or- 
gan of  coiuultatlon  in  application  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance. 

"Resolves — 

"1.  To  suspend  Immediately  trade  with 
Cuba  In  arms  and  Implements  of  war  of 
every  kind. 

"3.  To  charge  the  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States.  In  accordance  with 
the  circumstances  and  with  due  consider- 
ation for  the  constitutional  or  legal  limita- 
tions of  each  and  every  one  of  the  member 
states,  with  studying  the  feasibility  and  de- 
sirability of  extending  the  suspension  of 
trade  to  other  Items,  with  special  attention 
to  Items  of  strategic  importance. 

"3.  To  authorize  the  Council  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  to  discon- 
tinue, by  an  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  Its  members,  the  measure  or  measures 
adopted  pursuant  to  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, at  such  time  as  the  Oovemment  of 
Cuba  demonstrates  lU  compatibility  with 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  system." 


Sixteen  nations  for.  one  against  (Cuba); 

four   abstain    (Chile,   Mexico.   Bcuador,   and 

BrazU). 

"IX.   Revision  of   the  statute   of   the   Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights 

"Whereas — 

"The  Fifth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  by  Resolution 
vni.  created  the  Inter-Amerlcan  CommU- 
slon  on  Human  Rights,  and  charged  It  with 
furthering  respect  for  human  rlghu  in  the 
American  States; 

•  Notwithstanding  the  noble  and  persever- 
ing effort  carried  on  by  that  Commission 
In  the  exercise  of  lU  mandate,  the  Inade- 
quacy of  the  faculties  and  attributions  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  lu  statute  have  made  it 
difficult  for  the  Commission  to  fulflll  Its 
assigned  mission. 

"There  is  a  pressing  need  for  accelerating 
development  In  the  hemisphere  of  the  col- 
lective defense  of  human  rights  so  that  this 
development  may  result  In  international 
legal   protection    of   these    rights,    and 

"There  is  an  obvious  relation  between 
violations  of  human  rights  and  the  inter- 
national tensions  that  work  agcilnst  the 
harmony,  peace,  and  unity  of  the  hemi- 
sphere 

"•The  Eighth  Meeting  of  Consultat'.on  (  f 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  serving  as  'ir- 
gan  of  consultation  In  application  nt  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  A««.ut- 
ance. 

"'Resolves — 

"To  recommend  to  the  C  luncU  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  that  It  re- 
vise the  statute  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Conunlsslon  on  Human  Rights,  broadening 
and  strengthening  the  Commissions  attri- 
butes and  faculties  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
permit  It  effectively  to  further  respect  for 
these  rights  in  the  countries  of  the  hemi- 
sphere "■ 

Nineteen  nations  for,  one  agulnst   (Cub.ii 
one  abstention   (Uruguay) 

STATEMENTS 

Statement   of   Hundwas 

Honduras  wishes  to  have  the  explanation 
of  the  position  It  adopted  in  voting  for 
resolution  V'l.  exclusion  of  the  prese.it  Oov- 
errunent  of  Cuba  from  participation  in  the 
Inter-American  system,  recorded  In  the  hnal 
act 

With  regard  to  the  observations  of  a  Jurid- 
ical nature  made  by  several  distinguished 
foreign  ministers.  Honduras  maintains  the 
existence  of  sufficient  bases  in  the  letter  and 
In  the  spirit  of  the  treaties  and  conventions 
of  the  regional  system 

In  the  last  analysis,  however.  In  view  of 
the  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
hemisphere.  In  view  of  the  threat  to  the 
dignity  and  freedom  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Americas,  and  In  view  of  the  political 
presence  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  America,  the 
delegation  of  Honduras,  aware  of  the  Juridi- 
cal doubt  that  might  arise,  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the 
defense  of  democracy  In  America. 

Statement  of  Argentina 
In  view  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
representative  of  Uruguay  at  the  second 
plenary  session,  held  on  January  31,  1962. 
the  delegation  of  Argentina  wishes  to  record 
that  It  reiterates  the  Juridical  views  ex- 
pressed by  Dr  Miguel  Angel  Ckrcano.  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship,  at  the 
ninth  session  of  the  general  committee  in 
explanation  of  his  vote  on  resolution  VI  of 
this  final  act. 

Statement  of  Colombia 

The  position  of  Colombia  has  been  de- 
fined In  the  two  statements  that  will  be 
shown  in  the  minutes  of  the  second  plenary 
session  of  this  eighth  meeting  of  consulta- 
tion, and  that  refer  to  general  policy  and  to 
resolution  VI. 


Statement  of  Maxloo 

The  delegaUon  of  MmcIoo  wUbM  to  mak* 
It  a  matter  of  record  In  the  final  act  of  the 
Klghth  Meeting  of  ConsulUtlon  of  Minis- 
ters of  Foreign  Affairs,  tbat.  In  Its  opinion. 
the  exclusion  of  a  member  state  Is  not  jurid- 
ically possible  unless  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  la  first 
amended  pursuant  to  the  procedure  estab- 
lished In  article  111. 

Statement  of  Haiti 

My  country  U  proud  to  have  participated 
in  these  discussions,  which  have  taken  place 
in  an  atmosphere  of  calm,  of  courtesy,  and 
of  mutual  respect. 

Haiti  came  to  Punta  del  Bste  with  the  firm 
Intention  of  defending  the  principles  of  non- 
intervention and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples, with  all  that  they  Imply.  Haiti  retnatns 
firmly  attached  to  these  Intangible  princi- 
ples, which  guarantee  an  order  of  mutual 
respect  in  relations  among  peoples  of  dif- 
ferent languages  and  cultures. 

Here  HalU  has  become  persuaded  that  "the 
fHllacies  of  Communist  propafanda  cannot 
and  should  not  obscure  or  hide  the  differ- 
ence In  philosophy  which  these  principles 
represent  when  they  are  expressed  by  a  demo- 
rrittlc  American  country,  and  when  Com- 
munist governments  and  their  agents  at- 
tempt to  utilize  them  for  their  own  benefit." 

This  Is  the  sole  reason  for  the  change  In 
the  position  and  attitude  of  my  country. 
which  is  honored  to  have  had  a  modest  part 
in  resolving  a  problem  which  Jeopardized  the 
peace,  the  solidarity,  and  the  unity  of  the 
hemisphere. 

Statement  of  Ecuador 

The  delegation  of  Rcuador  wishes  to  state 
in  the  record  that  the  exclusion  of  a  member 
st.ite  from  the  Inter-Amertcan  system  could 
only  be  accomplished  through  the  prior 
iimendmeut  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  to  grant  the  power 
to  exclude  a  state 

The  charter  is  the  constitutional  Juridical 
strktute  that  prevails  over  any  other  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Instrument. 

Statement  of  Ecuador  on  Resolution  VIII 

Ecuador  abstained  from  voting.  Inasmuch 
as  sanctions  are  being  applied,  by  Invoking 
the  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  sanc- 
tions that  t>egln  with  the  suspension  of  traf- 
fic in  arms  with  the  poaelbllity  of  being 
extended  to  other  Items,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  Items  of  strategic  Importance,  a  con- 
cept that  might  Include  basic  neceesltles  of 
which  the  Cut>an  people  should  not  be  de- 
prived and  thus  mske  the  present  situation 
more  critical. 

Of  course.  Ecuador,  as  a  peace-loving  coun- 
try, reaffirms  Its  faith  In  peaceful  methods 
to  settle  controversies  between  states  and 
condemns  Illegal  traffic  In  arms. 

Statem.ent    of    Brazil 

In  view  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
representative  of  Uruguay  at  the  plenary 
session  held  on  January  SI.  1063.  the  dele- 
gation of  Brazil  reaffirms  the  Talldlty  of  the 
Juridical  bases  of  the  poaltlon  Uken  by  Its 
country  with  respect  to  resolution  VI  of  the 
Eighth  Meeting  of  Consultation,  which  posi- 
tion was  explained  at  length  by  the  Minister 
f  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brasll  In  statemenU 
made  at  the  sessions  of  the  general  com- 
mittee held  on  January  34  and  30,   1003. 

Statement  of  Uruffuay 
The  delegation  of  Uruguay  wishes  to  state 
In  the  record  that.  In  adopting  its  position 
In  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  Consultation,  far 
from  violating  or  forgetting  the  Juridical 
standards  applicable  to  the  Cuban  case,  it 
adhered  strictly  to  them,  as  befits  its  old  and 
honorable  tradition  of  being  a  defender  of 
legality  The  bases  for  this  position  were 
explained  at  the  plenary  seaslon  held  on 
January  31.  as  will  be  shown  In  the  minutes 
of  that  session. 
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In  wttncM  wtaereoX.  tba  lilnisten  Ckf  Tot- 
elgn  Aflaln  algn  the  preaent  ftiuU  act. 

Don*  in  Um  city  of  PunU  d*l  Xste. 
Uruguay,  on  January  81.  IMS.  TlM  aecrctary 
general  aluOl  depoalt  tha  orlglnja  of  tha 
final  act  In  Uie  ArcWvea  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union,  which  win  tranamlt  the  authen- 
ticated ooplea  thereof  to  the  government* 
of  the  American  Republic*. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  close 
by  expressing  a  word  of  personal  thanks 
to  the  President,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tend this  great  educational  conference, 
because  to  me  it  was  a  series  of  sem- 
inars in  international  relations  and  in- 
ternational law.  I  shall  always  be 
grateful  to  those  leaders  of  my  Govern- 
ment. Incliuling  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  LMr.  Puuuught], 
the  very  able  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  serve  my  country  within 
the  limits  of  my  ability,  in  accordance 
with  the  sights  I  have. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Soiator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  am  sure  other  Sen- 
ators have  already  voiced  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  their  appreciation  for  the 
role  which  the  Senate  representation  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  played  at  the  conference 
at  Punta  del  Este  during  the  past  few 
days,  but  I  think  the  Recobd  ought  to 
show  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  pride  which  the  Senator's  colleagues 
shared  in  the  performance  which  was  re- 
ported from  time  to  time  on  the  part  of 
our  representation  at  the  conference.  It 
was  tough.  It  was  fair.  It  was  farsee- 
Ing.  It  seems  to  me  it  could  do  not  but 
strengthen  the  position  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  of  our  friends  In  this  hemi- 
sphere In  assaulting  the  kinds  of  diffi- 
culties and  problems  we  seek  jointly  to 
conquer  in  the  whole  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program. 

I  think  the  Senator  should  know  that 
earlier  today  I  idaced  In  the  Racoao 
some  of  the  critically  evaluating  edito- 
rials and  comments  praising  the  conduct 
of  Secretary  Rusk  and  the  congressional 
delegation  backing  him  up  tn  these  at 
times  very  delicate  and  strained  nego- 
tiations. It  Is  commendable  to  the  con- 
duct of  this  body  that  it  should  play  the 
role  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  filled  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  one  controlling  and  compelling 
reason  I  shall  not  attempt  to  make  a 
formal  report  today  about  the  Punta  del 
Este  Conference. 

That  controlling  reason,  I  believe,  is 
fully  sufficient.  While  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  and  I  in  the  17  or  18 
years  we  have  been  here  have  not  always 
seen  eye  to  eye  on  some  Issues,  no  two 
people  could  be  more  closely  In  agree- 
ment on  every  detail,  action,  and  posi- 
tion which  we  took  than  the  two  of  us 
at  that  Conference.  I  have  great  affec- 
tion for  the  Senator  from  Oregon.     I 


have  great  respect  for  his  ability,  cour- 
age, and  peroeptlan. 

One  of  the  satisfying  results  of  the 
CoDferance.  so  far  as  I  was  eoneenied. 
waa  the  fact  that  not  only  was  there 
complete  agreonent  on  the  part  of  all 
four  congressional  consultants  or  advis- 
ers wbo  wtxe  at  Punta  del  Este,  but  also 
that  agreement  became  completely  evi- 
dent as  the  Conference  went  on.  In  fact 
at  one  time,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  four 
of  us  held  a  specific  meeting  In  a  hotel 
room  at  Punta  del  Este  at  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  said : 

Now,  1*  there  the  lUghtect  deviation  from 
any  poaltloa  which  ve  have  dlscuaaed  here? 
la  there  the  slightest  dlaagreement?  If  there 
la,  this  la  the  time  for  ua  to  hear  it  and 
taUt  It  out. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  disagree- 
ment. We  stood  as  one  In  our  sugges- 
tion and  advice  to  the  delegation  that 
the  American  people  were  sick  and  tired 
of  the  Comiri'^nist — I  was  about  to  say 
"nonsense,"  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
nonsense,  tar  it  goes  further  than  that — 
the  Communist  threat  to  the  Integrity 
of  the  freedom  and  liberty  in  this  hem- 
isi^ere. 

I  wish  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  my 
colleagues  who  were  at  Punta  del  Este. 
lliey  Include  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  MobseI,  the  distingidshed 
Reinesentatlve  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Armi- 
STKAD  L  Skldkh,  Jr.,  who  Is  the  chairman 
of  the  Latin  American  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
and  the  distinguished  Representative 
CincsTn  E.  Mkrkov^,  of  New  Hampshire, 
who  Is  the  ranking  Republican  m«nber 
of  that  committee  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  shall  not 
make  a  formal  report  at  this  time  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  so 
ably  covered  the  subject.  I  not  only  find 
no  disagreement,  but  I  find  complete 
agreemoit  with  his  statement,  which  has 
been  much  more  ably  presented  than  I 
could  present  it.  Later,  from  time  to 
time  I  hope  to  discuss  certain  phases  of 
the  problems  which  faced  our  country 
at  the  Conference,  and  which  were  met 
with  such  vigor  and  success. 

I  Join  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
today  in  paying  my  highest  respects  to 
a  great  statesman  and  a  great  leader. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  It  has 
been  my  fortunate  experience  to  be  in 
attendance  at  a  number  of  international 
conferences  as  a  representative  of  the 
Senate  or  as  consultant,  not  only  in  the 
Latin  American  field,  but  also  in  the  for- 
eign relations  field  and  in  the  atomic 
energy  field.  I  have  never  seen  a  more 
able,  vigorous,  patient,  consistent,  and 
statesmanlike  approach  to  the  issues 
involved  than  that  demonstrated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  the  inter-Ameri- 
can conference.  Mr.  Rusk  has  a  bril- 
liance of  mind  and  a  patience  which  I  am 
frank  to  say  I  could  not  find  within  my- 
self. I  think  I  would  have  "blown  my 
stack"  several  times  a  day  if  I  had  had 
to  endure  the  disquieting  and  irritating 
things  which  he  endured  with  tremen- 
dous patience  and  kindness,  and  yet  with 
complete  vigor  and  firmness. 
It  was  not  an  easy  task. 


I  am  sorry,  but  I  was  unavoidably 
called  from  the  Chamber  for  about  10 
minutes  while  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
was  making  his  prcaentation.  He  might 
have  mentioned  the  subject  about  which 
I  shall  now  spealc  I  think  he  probably 
did  during  that  period  of  my  absence.  I 
assure  the  Senate  that  it  was  frustrating 
to  sit  hour  after  hour  Bad  listen  to  what 
I,  as  a  lawyer — and  I  am  quite  sure  it 
was  true  of  the  Senator  frtmi  Oregon, 
who  was  a  distinguished  dean  of  a  law 
school  and  a  professor  of  law  and  a  great 
lawyer  himself — believed  to  be  Juridical 
or  legalistic  thimblerigging  that  went  on 
in  strained  interpretations  of  either  hy- 
pothetical or  suggestedly  actual  legal 
principles  of  an  Involvement  which  were 
attempted  as  a  basts  for  resistance.  It 
was  very  difficult.  On  many  occasions  I 
saw  the  blood  rise  i^ve  the  collar  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  when  some  thixLgs 
were  said  that  I  know  violated  the  prin- 
ciples he  used  to  tell  his  students  were 
true  about  law  and  various  other  ques- 
tions. I  do  not  know  whether  the  blood 
likewise  rose  above  my  collar,  but  cer- 
tainly the  difficulty  was  very  great. 

In  fairness.  I  will  say  that  If  one 
should  consider  the  minuteness  with 
which  on  occasion  the  Latin  system  of 
law  approaches  certain  problems,  per- 
haps he  could  understand  that  they  were 
attempting  to  be  meticulous  in  their 
analysis,  even  though  we  believed  It  was 
strained  to  the  point  of — the  words  I 
would  like  to  use  would  probably  not  be 
the  best  words  to  use — but  strained  to 
the  point  where  we  could  not  accept 
them  as  a  matter  of  sound  legal  prin- 
ciple. 

Another  point  I  have  In  mind,  which 
may  have  been  mentioned  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  In  my  absence  for  a  few 
minutes — and  if  so,  I  apologize  for  the 
repetition — Is  that  much  is  being  made 
today  by  the  Castro  propaganda  that, 
after  all,  the  representatives  of  120  mil- 
lion In  Latin  America  did  not  vote  to  im- 
pose the  exclusionary  provisions  upon 
Cuba,  and  much  is  being  made  in  the 
Communist  press  that  that  is  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  Latin  America. 

The  thing  we  must  remember  is  that 
the  Conference  was  not  a  meeting  of  the 
people  of  Latin  America  or  their  repre- 
sentatives alone.  It  was  a  meeting  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  I  think  180  million  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  a  part  of  that  Organ- 
ization. So  If  one  should  desire  to  count 
noses,  he  would  find  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  approximately  250  million 
people  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  voted 
the  exclusions  against  the  present  Com- 
munist government  of  Cuba,  and  that 
the  representatives  of  only  120  million 
people  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  voted 
against  such  exclusions.  For  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  people  as  represented 
at  the  Conference  by  their  foreign  min- 
isters voted  to  cast  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment outside  the  pale  of  association,  con- 
tribution, and  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States; 
and  well  over  two-thirds  of  the  people  of 
this  hemisphere  condemned  the  Cuban 
situation  from  the  standpoint  of  exclu- 
sion. Those  who  idMtaiiwd  from  voting 
on  the  particular  proportion  of  exclusion 
clearly  stated  that  It  was  not  the  moral 
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question  they  were  voting  on,  but  the 
lecftUstle  principle  that  thl«  meeting  of 
foreign  ministers  wm  not  clothed  with 
suiBeiait  legal  authority  to  take  this  step 
of  exclusion,  and  that  it  would  have  to 
be  taken  by  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  itself  in  general  convocation 
In  Washington.  They  put  their  entire 
abstention  on  the  basis  of  the  legal  re- 
straint which  they  thought  existed,  not 
on  the  basis  that  they  thought  Cuba 
should  not  be  excluded. 

Some  interesting  sequels  have  devel- 
oped. I  say  this  with  all  respect  to  the 
very  able  statesman  to  whom  I  shall  re- 
fer, because  he  Is  able.  However,  when 
It  Is  said  that  the  representatives  of  some 
of  these  countries  who  abstained  from 
voting  had  the  support  of  their  people. 
and  when  it  is  claimed  that  they  repre- 
sented, for  Instance.  65  million  people  In 
Brazil,  or  28  million  people  in  Argentina, 
let  us  look  at  that  proposition.  I  say 
this  with  respect,  but  I  point  out  that 
this  is  what  the  leading  newspapers  of 
Brazil  are  saying  today  after  this  action 
by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Brazil.  His 
name  is  Mr.  Santiago  Dantes,  a  very  able 
statesman.  I  have  great  respect  for  him. 
What  I  say  is  not  said  in  any  way  to  be- 
little him.  I  am  only  referring  to  what 
the  major  newspapers  of  Brazil  said 
about  him  the  next  day  and,  I  am  told, 
are  sasrlng  about  him  today.  They  are 
referring  to  that  gentleman  not  as  Mr. 
Santiago  Dantes.  but  as  Mr.  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  They  are  referring  to  him  In  their 
editorials  in  that  way  and  saying  that 
he  did  not  represent  the  feeling  of  the 
people  of  Brazil  when  he  abstained  from 
voting  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
United  States  voted. 

I  am  told  that  of  the  nine  dally  news- 
papers in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  eight 
are  vigorously  attacking  the  failure  and 
refusal  of  their  Prime  Minister  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  exclusion  of  Cuba,  and 
are  criticizing  the  use  of  the  legalistic 
argument  of  the  lack  of  power  in  ab- 
staining. 

I  say  this  with  respect  to  these  gen- 
tlemen: All  I  am  doing  is  pointing  out 
that  Just  as  I  am  sure  180  million  people 
in  the  United  States  approve  the  strong 
and  vigoroijs  condemnatory  proceedings 
which  were  taken  at  Punta  del  Este,  I 
am  also  equally  sure  that  that  is  true  In 
the  major  countries  in  Latin  America 
whose  delegates  abstained  from  voting. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
I  interrupt  the  Senator's  continuity  of 
thought  If  I  disturb  him  at  this  point  for 
comment  and  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  West  Virginia 
that  there  is  not  very  much  continuity  to 
what  I  am  saying,  so  I  do  not  believe  his 
interruption  would  bother  me.  I  am 
merely  making  some  observations. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  and  propound  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  say  that 
there  Is  not  much  continuity  to  what  I 
am  saying,  and  the  Senator  will  not  dis- 
turb me  at  all  if  he  asks  me  a  question. 
In  fact.  I  will  be  delighted  to  answer  his 
question. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  was  not  privileged 
to  be  in  the  Chamber  to  hear  the  diligent 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 


[Mr.  MoKSil  or  the  beginning  remarks 
of  the  equally  effective  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa.  I  wished  to  inquire 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  received 
from  the  representatives  of  the  Central 
American  countries  who  stood  stead- 
fastly with  the  United  States  during  the 
affirmative  efforts  in  having  approved  a 
most  positive  position  by  the  Conference. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  My  Impres- 
sion of  them  is  that  they  see  clearly  the 
threat  and  the  danger  to  freedom  and 
self-determination  and  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy which  is  posed  by  the  dagger 
of  communism,  controlled  by  the  Sino- 
Soviet  block  through  Cuba.  They  see  It 
clearly.  They  understand  it.  They  are 
willing  to  act  vigorously,  to  the  point  of 
sacriflcing  their  lives  to  defend  it.  They 
courageously  stood  firm  with  the  United 
States  and  were  a  bulwark  of  strength 
to  our  U.S.  position  in  this  meeting  at 
Punta  del  Este.  I  have  the  highest  ad- 
miration for  them. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  s  as- 
surance is,  in  my  opinion,  based  on  per- 
sonal conferences  and  observations  I 
have  experienced.  It  is  fitting  to  indi- 
cate for  the  Record,  that,  in  company 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueningJ,  it  was  my  privilege  and  my 
official  responsibility  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads,  to  visit 
the  Central  American  countries  during 
the  last  few  days  of  1961  and  the  first 
few  days  of  1962.  We  were  in  that  area 
primarily  to  study  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
the  Inter-American  Highway.  Yet  there 
was  opportunity,  in  fact,  we  sought  the 
opportunity,  to  talk  with  the  Presidents 
of  some  of  these  countries  in  Central 
America.  Where  the  Presidents  were 
not  readily  available,  we  held  discus- 
sions with  their  foreign  ministers  and 
other  cabinet  officials. 

We  learned  that  in  these  countries, 
moving  from  Panama  to  Mexico,  there 
was  this  solidarity,  there  was  this 
strength,  to  which  the  Senator  has  Just 
been  referring.  We  were  somewhat  con- 
cerned, when  during  that  work  visit, 
we  read  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  indicated  that  he  would  visit 
Mexico  during  1962.  It  was  my  feeling, 
at  the  time  of  the  armouncement  and 
again  today,  that  the  President  could 
well  say  in  essence  to  these  Central 
American  peoples.  T  wish  to  come 
among  you.  as  well  as  to  visit  Mexico, 
and  I  plan  to  do  so." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  vigilant  sup- 
port for  Justice  and  liberty  in  these 
lands.  These  persons,  in  official  and  in 
private  life,  are  actively  engaged  in  a 
common  cause  against  the  fomenters  of 
communism.  There  are.  in  some  key 
government  positions  and  legislative 
posts,  those  who  aid  the  Soviet  lines 
and  the  Cuban  moves.  A  visit  from 
President  Kennedy  will  encourage  the 
fearless  and  dedicated  people  who  wage 
an  unrelenting  battle  against  commu- 
nism. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come,  and 
perhaps  it  is  long  overdue,  when  we 
should  Indicate  to  these  cooperative  na- 
tions, which  are  relatively  small  coun- 
tries acreage-wise  and  population-wise, 
but  which  have  stood  with  us,  that  there 


is  no  priority  of  PrealdentUl  rlaitation. 
If  a  visit  to  Mexico  la  to  be  made,  and 
I  favor  such  a  trip,  we  abould  certainly 
want  our  Chief  Executire  to  Tlalt  Hon- 
duras and  El  Salvador  and  Nlcararua 
and  Quatemala  and  Gotta  Rica,  all  the 
countries  which  are  embraced  in  Cen- 
tral America.    Would  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, visits  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  when  he  can  malce  them, 
are  extremely  helpful.  Thoee  coimtrlee 
are  honored  and  pleased  by  such  visits. 
They  contribute  Immeasurably  to  the 
bettering  of  relations  and  understand- 
ing. I  think  It  would  be  a  fine  thing. 
I  certainly  would  applaud  a  visitation  by 
the  President,  especially  to  the  small 
countries,  which  feel  that  their  small 
population  and  their  lack  of  great  wealth 
may  relegate  them  to  a  little  leas  con- 
sideration at  times,  although  that  Is  not 
necessarily  true.  I  think  that  visits  by 
the  President  are  commendable. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
knows,  one  of  the  dlAcultles,  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  goes  to 
a  continent  or  an  area,  is  that  if  he  visits 
one  country  but  not  another,  not  be- 
cause he  does  not  want  to  visit  the  other, 
but  because  of  a  lack  of  time,  a  misun- 
derstanding is  created.  Such  visits  have 
to  be  handled  carefully,  because  mani- 
festly on  one  visit  the  President  could 
not  visit  all  the  countries.  That  is  some- 
thing which  will  have  to  be  worked  out. 
However,  so  far  as  the  theory  Is  con- 
cerned. I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  So  far  as  the  Central 
American  countries  and  those  bordering 
on  the  Caribbean  are  concerned,  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  him  that  we  must 
long  remember  the  stalwart  cooperation 
which  they  have  given  and  are  continu- 
ing to  give  us. 

The  fact  that  they  have  stood  with  us 
means  that  I.  for  one.  shall  stand  with 
them.  They  deserve  such  consideration. 
They  are  not  strong  countries  from  the 
standpoint  of  physical  strength;  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  moral  courage, 
clarity  of  thought,  and  a  realization  of 
what  the  Communist  menace  is,  they  are 
stalwart,  Indeed.  Sometimes  those 
countries  are  stalwart  away  beyond  the 
physical  size  of  their  country  or  the 
amount  of  their  national  treasury. 
Their  stalwart  courace  often  exceeds 
that  of  some  larger  countries  that 
should  be  in  the  forefront  of  this  battle. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa.  Permit  me  one  othw 
observation.  We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  ^th  the  use  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway,  which  runs  from 
Laredo.  Tex.,  into  Mexico,  and  through 
the  Central  American  countries  to  Pan- 
ama, we  are  forging  a  lifeline  of  Justice, 
liberty,  and  understanding.  The  par- 
ticipation by  those  countries  in  provid- 
ing funds  with  which  we  cooperatively 
construct  the  road  Is  most  valuable.  I 
think  the  road  will  be  of  real  value  In  the 
future. 

I  offer  this  final  thought: 

At  the  time  we  visited  Honduras,  we 
found  a  contest  in  progress  at  the  uni- 
versity of  that  country  between  the 
forces  of  communism  *»*<<  ot  antl- 
communlsm.  This  was  not  commimlsm 
by    indirection,    but    of   direction.     An 
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election  was  held  for  the  presidency  of 
the  student  body.  One  of  the  Individ- 
uals who  ran  for  the  presidency  of  the 
student  body  of  the  University  of  Hon- 
duras designated  himself  openly  as  a 
Communist  candidate.  The  student  op- 
posed to  the  Communist  candidate  on 
that  campus  prevailed  by  11  votes.  It 
was  a  close  contest,  to  be  sure;  but  to 
And  the  concern  and  alertness  of  the 
people  there  toward  the  Communist 
threat — yes.  I  use  the  word  "threat" 
advisedly — was  heartening.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  indicated,  these 
nations,  even  with  lesser  resources  than 
many  other  countries,  there  are  those 
diligent  citizens  who  are  determined  to 
stand  with  us  in  this  time  of  need. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  At  a  later 
date,  and  from  time  to  time,  I  am  sure 
we  shall  discuss  this  particular  meeting 
and  its  results.  While  I  should  have 
liked  to  see  certain  other  declarations 
come  out  of  the  meeting,  nevertheless, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  considering 
all  the  forces  at  work  and.  sometimes, 
the  confusion  of  thinking,  we  came  out 
with  a  firm,  definite,  and  vigorous  state- 
ment, one  which  I  believe  will  unite  the 
Americas,  and  which.  I  think,  makes 
the  meeting  at  Punta  del  Este  a  markedly 
successful  one. 

In  closing,  I  again  pay  my  tribute  to 
the  leadership,  the  patience,  the  cour- 
age, and  the  high  intelligence  of  Dean 
Rusk.  I  express  appreciation  for  the  fine 
cooperation  and  complete  unity  which 
obtained  among  the  members  of  the 
congressional  delegation  who  went  to 
Punta  del  Este.  ur^erstandlng  thor- 
oughly, I  believe,  what  the  American 
people  are  determined  to  have  vls-a-vls 
commiuiism.  and  who  did  not  hesitate 
for  one  minute  to  stand  firmly  and  vig- 
orously In  support  of  those  very  prin- 
ciples for  the  elimination  of  communism 
and  its  threat  in  this  hemisphere.  It 
was  a  stimulating  experience  for  me. 
As  I  said  a  while  ago.  I  have  attended  a 
number  of  these  conferences.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  complicated  conferences 
I  have  ever  attended.  The  display  of 
cooperative  effort  and  vigorous  unity 
achieved  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
results  I  have  ever  experienced. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Was  there  any 
discussion  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  at  the  Conference  held  recently 
in  Uruguay? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  PracUcally 
none.  In  a  collateral  way  it  was  men- 
tioned. It  was  always  present  as  a  part 
of  the  cooperating  effort  between  hem- 
ispheres; but  basically  this  Conference 
was  concerned  and  preoccupied  with  the 
Communist  threat  and  what  we  were 
going  to  do  about  it  in  order  to  achieve 
unity,  because  we  realized  that  unless 
we  had  unity  in  fighting  and  opposing 
the  Communist  threat,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  could  not  make  any  progress  at 
all,  even  in  a  general  way. 

Undoubtedly  the  question  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  will  come  up  at  a 
later  date.  I  think  some  countries  will 
progress  a  little  more  than  others,  and 


some  countries  may  ally  a  little  more 
than  others.  However,  that  question 
will  come  up  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  EIUCHEL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  would  be  recreant  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  duty  If  I  did  not  salute 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hick- 
kmloopkr]  for  the  splendid  contributions 
they  made  at  Punta  del  Este  and  also 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today.  I 
was  called  from  the  Chamber  at  the 
time  when  other  Senators  spoke  on  this 
matter,  but  I  desire  publicly  to  express 
my  very  real  gratitude  about  the  suc- 
cess which  has  been  achieved,  a  success 
in  which  both  of  these  Senators  par- 
ticipated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  kindly  and  flattering  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  California; 
but  I  wish  the  Record  to  show — as  he 
knows  that  I  believe  it  to  be  true — that 
the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
KucHEL]  is  one  of  the  great  students  in 
this  body  on  Latin  American  affairs. 
In  fact,  in  times  past  he  and  I  have 
worked  on  some  Latin  American  mat- 
ters; and  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  him  on  the  delegation  when  the 
two  of  us  represented  the  Senate  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  present  President  of 
Mexico.  Let  me  say  that  it  means  a 
great  deal  to  me  to  have  the  confidence 
of  the  Senator  from  California. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier  today, 
namely,  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickeklooper]  was  a  tower  of 
strength  on  this  delegation.  Further- 
more, let  me  say  that  I  am  always 
pleased  when  I  can  help  bring  back  to 
the  Senate  a  unanimous  report;  and 
throughout  the  Conference  we  stood  in 
complete  unanimity. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  sure  that  was  so, 
Mr.  President;  and  I  merely  wish  to  re- 
flect the  thinking  of  all  colleagues  of  the 
Senator,  by  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  express  that  feeling. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
what  I  think  is  the  debt  of  the  entire 
Nation  for  his  outstanding  and  historic 
service  on  the  delegation  at  Punta  del 
Este. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 


POOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OF  1962 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
administration's  farm  bill. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2786)  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm 
programs  to  the  Federal  Government,  to 
reduce  the  Federal  Government's  exces- 
sive stocks  of  agricultural  commodities, 
to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  products 
to  consumers,  to  provide  adequate  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  commodities  for 
domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve 
natural  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Eixendbb,  was 


received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recchu)  a  digest  of  the 
bill.  The  bill  is  rather  voluminous,  but 
I  think  its  provisions  will  be  made  clear 
when  the  committee  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  and  which  has  charge  of  the 
bill,  proceeds  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Digest  or  Pood  and  Acnucm.TD»  Act  or  1962 

I.  Land-uu  adjustment  (title  I  of  the 
bUl). 

1.  Amends  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act: 

(a)  By  repealing  certain  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 7  and  8  of  the  act.  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  provide  pennanent  authority  for 
a  Federal  agricultural  conservation  program 
under  sections  7  to  17  of  that  act.  Section 
8  of  the  act  authorizes  a  Federal  program 
only  until  January  1,  1063,  after  which  it  is 
contemplated  that  the  program  authorized 
by  sections  7  to  17  would  be  carried  out  un- 
der State  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  By  providing  new  authority  to  pro- 
mote the  conservation  and  economic  use  of 
land  through  long-term  agreements  with 
farm  operators  and  owners  under  which 
paynunts  would  be  made  for  changes  in 
cropping  systems  and  land  uses,  and  for 
other  measures  for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
and  developing  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife. 
and  recreation  resources.  This  authority 
could  be  used  without  regard  to  a  number 
of  limitations  in  the  present  law  relating  to 
distribution  of  funds  to  States,  increases  in 
small  payments  to  producers.  limitations  on 
the  size  of  payments,  and  {vohlbition  against 
acquiring  any  right  or  interest  in  land. 

2.  Amends  title  in  of  the  Bankhead -Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  to  Include  as  a  purpose 
the  more  economic  use  of  land.  Including 
anK>ng  other  specified  uses  public  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  protection;  and  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  acquire  any  lands,  ca 
rights  or  Interests  therein,  which  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
title  as  amended  except  that  land  purchases 
are  limited  to  those  which  will  not  have  a 
serious  adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of 
county  or  conununlty  in  which  the  land  is 
located.  The  law  now  authorizes  cHoly  the 
acquisition  of  submtu'glnal  land  and  land 
not  primarily  suitable  for  cultivation.  The 
Secretary  is  also  authcnized  to  dispose  of 
lands  acquired  under  this  title,  as  amended, 
to  any  agency  or  person,  except  that  such 
authority  would  not  be  applicable  to  lande 
acquired  in  exchange  for  lands  acquired  prior 
to  the  date  of  this  amendment. 

3.  Amends  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  by  providing  that  when 
a  local  organization  agrees  to  operate  and 
maintain  any  reservoir  or  other  area  for 
public  fish  and  wildlife  or  recreational  de- 
velopment, the  "Secretary  would  be  author- 
ized to  bear  the  cost  of  the  land,  easements, 
or  rights-of-way  acquired  by  the  local  or- 
ganization for  such,  reservoir  or  other  area. 
The  Secretary  would  also  be  authorized  to 
bear  the  cost  of  minimum  basic  facilities 
needed  for  public  health  and  safety,  access 
to,  and  use  of  the  reservoir  or  other  area 
for  such  purposes.  There  Is  also  Included 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  make  advances 
to  local  organizations  from  fimds  appro- 
priated for  construction  of  works  of  improve- 
ment of  the  amounts  required  for  the  im- 
mediate acquisition  of  land,  easements,  or 
rights-of-way  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  sites  for  works  of  improvement  from  en- 
croachment by  residential,  conunercial,  in- 
dustrial, or  other  development. 
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n.  Acrlcultisml  tnule  dereloixnent  (UUe 
II  of  th«  toiU) . 

1.  Amends  Utle  n  of  Public  Law  480  (88d 
Cong. )  to  permit  acquiAltkMi  oC  oomuMxUUea 
for  title  n  prognms  from  private  etocJu. 

a.  Amende  title  IV  of  nicb  Uw  to— 

(•)  BxpuKl  pnrpoaea  for  wblcli  salee  may 
be  made  to  taclode  market  development. 

(b)  Autboriae  Secretary  to  make  salea  to 
private  trade  for  market  devalopmemt  pur- 
poaee  in   underdeveloped  countrlea. 

<c)  Provide  dlacretlonary  rather  than  man- 
datory authority  under  which  other  friendly 
supplying  countries  would  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  supplying  conunodltles. 

<d>  Make  certain  provielons  of  title  I  re- 
lating to  foreign  currency  sales  ( use  of  pri- 
vate trade  chaiinels.  special  consideration 
to  market  development)  applicable  to  sales 
under  title  IV  of  Public  Law  480. 

3.  Adds  a  new  Utle  V  to  Public  Law  480 
to  authorize  multilateral  food  program 
through   intergovernmental  organizations. 

(a)  Authorizes  use  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  from  CCC  stocks  or  from  pri- 
vate stocks. 

(b)  Authorizes  CCC  to  pay  procurement 
cocts.  processing,  packaging,  transportation. 
handling  and  other  charges  up  to  time  of 
delivery  fob.  point  of  export. 

(c)  President  required  to  secure  commit- 
ment from  international  organization  that 
reasonable  precautions  will  be  taken  not  to 
displace  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodl- 
Um. 

(d)  Requires  advance  appropriations  after 
June  30.  1963. 

m.  Marketing  orders  (title  ni  of  the 
bill). 

1.  Permits  producer  allotments  or  quotas 
for  milk,  turkeys,  and  turkey -hatching  eggs 
as  follows : 

(a)  The  allotments  or  quotas  for  turkeys 
and  turkey-hatching  eggs  would  limit  or 
restrict  marketings  or  other  dlsposlUon  by 
producers  on  the  basis  of  marketings  during 
a  representative  period  or  current  supplies 
available  for  marketing. 

(b)  Producer  allotments  for  milk  would 
be  based  upon  marketings  during  a  repre- 
sentative period  and  would  not  place  a  quan- 
titative restriction  on  marketinga  or  other 
dli^oslUon  by  producers  but  would  result 
in  a  limitation  on  the  price  received  for 
milk  marketed  in  excess  of  such  allotments. 
Where  producer  allotments  are  proposed  for 
an  existing  milk  order  fixing  mlnimtun 
pwices,  coordinating  pricing  amendments 
must  be  considered  and  producer  disap- 
proval of  the  revised  order  with  allotment 
provisions  woxild  not  affect  the  existing 
order.  If  milk  quotas  are  established  the 
supply-demand  pricing  standard  of  section 
8c<18)  would  not  apply  but  instead  the 
parity  standard  now  applicable  to  other  com- 
modities would  be  used,  and  a  standard  for 
pricing  milk  for  fliild  use  Is  provided.  Pro- 
vision la  made  that  the  Secretary  shall  sus- 
pend milk  allotment  regulation  if  he  finds 
that  consumer  Interests  are  not  being  pro- 
tected by  reason  ot  excessive  prices  being 
received  by  producers  or  an  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  Ould  milk  being  available.  Where 
national  quotas  are  noade  effecUve  for  milk 
under  other  statutory  authority  provision  Is 
made  for  coordinating  the  penalty  provlalons 
of  such  national  quota  program  with  a  milk 
marketing  order. 

(c)  When  producer  allotments  are  in  ef- 
fect coordinating  handler  allotments  are  au- 
thorised. 

(d)  Special  procediu-e  is  provided  for  pro- 
dnoars  seeking  review  of  allotments  which 
permits  the  use  of  local  committees. 

S.  AutlKxIaee  marketing  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  for  milk  cxtlen  here- 
tofore llmltod  to  conunodltles  other  than 
milk  with  proTlctoB  that  producer  approval 
of  such  programs  shall  be  separately  deter- 
mined and  the  cost  thereof  may  be  assessed 
•gainst  milk  prodi 


IV.  reed   grains    (Utle   IV,  subatto  A   at 

bUl). 

1.  Secretary  woiild  proclaim  a  national 
marketing  quota  for  each  year  equal  to  tiM 
total  requirements  of  corn.  oats,  grain 
Borghiims,  and  barley  (rye  could  be  Included 
at  discretion  of  Secretary)  for  livestock  feed, 
human  food.  seed.  Indiutrial  usee,  and  ex- 
ports; less  estlBUited  Imports  and.  if  CCC 
stocks  are  ezceeslve.  less  such  amount  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary.  Secre- 
tary could  increase  quota  to  assure  adequate 
carryover  or  to  meet  national  emergency  or 
Incease  In  demand. 

2  A  national  acreage  allotment  would  be 
proclaimed  equal  to  the  number  of  acres 
which  Secretary  determines  will,  on  the  basis 
of  expected  yields.  to«;ether  with  production 
In  noncommercial  area  and  on  Increased 
acreages  resulting  frr>m  the  .^mall-farm  ex- 
emption, produce  the  national  nutrketlng 
qviota. 

3.  The  national  acreage  allotmei-.t  (less 
small  reserves  to  take  care  of  'missed"  farms 
and  new  farms t  would  be  apportioned  to  the 
States,  counties,  and  farms  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  acreage  of  feed  grains  produced 
during  the  base  period  as  adjusted 

(a)  Base  period  for  1063-05  crops  U  19&9- 
60,  for  subsequent  crops,  the  two  most  recent 
calendar  years  for  which  statistics  are  avail- 
able. 

(bl  Adjustments  In  farm  bases  authorized 
for  abnormal  conditions. 

4.  Farms  with  feed  grain  base  (le  .  aver- 
age acreage  during  base  period)  of  25  acres 
or  leas  would  not  be  subject  to  program  un- 
less producer  elects  to  be  subject  to  It.  If 
producer  does  not  so  elect,  he  can  plant  up 
to  his  base,  but  he  Is  not  eligible  for  land- 
use  payments  or  price  sTipport. 

6.  All  producers  who  have  a  feed  rraln 
base  established  for  their  farm  would  be 
eligible  to  vote  In  referendum  except  a  pro- 
ducer wtlh  feed  grain  base  of  25  seres  or  less 
who  does  not  elect  to  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
gram. Two-thirds  vote  required  In  order  to 
have  quotas. 

6  Production  on  excess  acreage  of  feed 
grains  would  be  subject  to  a  marketing  pen- 
alty at  the  rate  of  85  percent  of  the  parity 
price  per  bushel. 

7.  Secretary  may  permit  wheat  to  l)e 
planted  as  a  substitute  for  feed  grains  and 
count  It  against  the  feed  grain  allotment. 

8.  Producers  would  t>e  required  to  devote 
to  conservation  uses  an  acreage  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  serfage  of  feed  grains 
during  the  base  period  and  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  feed  grains. 

(a)  Acreage  so  diverted  must  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  acreage  normally  devoted  to  con- 
serving  u.ies,  summer    fallow    and    Idle    land 

(b)  A  penalty  would  apply  if  prcxlucer 
uses  the  diverted  acreage  to  produce  crops, 
unless  the  crop  Is  one  which  Is  deslifnated  by 
the  Secretary  as  not  being  In  surplus  supply 
or  one  which  will  not  substantially  Impair 
the  purpKjees  of  the  program 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  diverted 
acres  to  be  grazed. 

9  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
make  payments  with  respect  to  the  1WJ3. 
1964.  and  1965  crops  in  amounts  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  tie  fair  and  reasonable  to 
producers  who  divert  acreage  fro<n  feed 
grains. 

(a)  The  Secretary  could  permit  producers 
to  divert  an  acreage,  In  addition  to  the 
acreage  required  to  tw  diverted  as  explained 
In  Item  8,  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment. 

(b)  Producers  may.  at  their  election,  di- 
vert such  acreage.  In  addlUon  to  the  acre- 
age diverted  as  explained  in  Item  8.  as  will 
bring  the  total  diverted  acreage  to  20  acres. 

10.  Level  of  price  support  for  feed  grains 
would  be  between  70  and  BO  percent  of 
parity  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(a)  If  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  for 
feed    grains,    price   support    on    feed   grains 


would  be  avallabto  only  to  prodUMn  wlM> 
st«y  within  all  »cr— f  aUotOMAti  on  tb« 
farm  a&d  all  •creage  aUotmanto  on  any  otlur 
farm,  and  comply  with  th«  IUMl-«fM  r«^ulr»- 

ments  explained  uivd«r  Itnm  >. 

(b)  No  price  support  if  mArkatlng  quote* 
are  voted  down  by  producer*. 

11  If  marketing  quotas  an  dUapprored  by 
producers.  CCC  authorUwd  to  aell  up  to  10 
million  tons  of  feed  grains  for  onreatrtctad 
use  St  market  prices. 

12.  KffecUva  data  of  faad  f^alo  provlalona: 
1963  crops  and  thereafter. 

V.  Wheat  (title  V.  subUUe  B  of  the  bUl). 

1  Secretary  «-ould  proclaim  a  national 
marketing  quota  equal  to  total  yearly  re- 
quirements for  wheat  for  human  food.  seed, 
and  exports,  less  estimated  Importa.  and.  If 
CCC  stocks  are  exceastve.  leas  aoeh  amount 
ns  the  Secretary  determloaa  to  be  naoeaaary. 
Secretary  could  Increase  quote  to  asaure  ade- 
quate carryover  or  to  meet  national  emar- 
g:^nry  nr  Increx'se  In  demand. 

2  A  national  acreage  allotment  would  be 
proclaimed  equal  to  the  number  of  acres 
which  SecreUry  determines  will,  on  the  baals 
(>f  expected  yields,  togethar  with  production 
In  noncommercial  area  and  oa  tncreaaad 
acreages  rei>ulttng  from  the  small  farm  ex* 
emption,  produce  the  national  marketing 
(ju  ita. 

3  The  national  acreage  allotment  (leas 
small  reserves  to  take  care  of  new  farms) 
would  be  apportioned  to  the  SUtes  and 
counUes.  on  the  basis  of  the  average  acreage 
of  wheat  produced  during  the  last  S  yaan. 
The  county  allotment  would  be  allocatad  to 
farms  on  the  basu  of  past  acreage  of  whaat. 
tillable  acres,  etc. 

4  Parms  «'1th  an  average  acreage  of  wheat 
during  19C0  and  1981  (or  other  repreaenU- 
tlve  period)  of  15  acres  or  leas  would  not  ba 
subject  to  program  unless  producer  electe  to 
be  subject  to  It.  If  producer  does  not  ao 
elect,  he  may  plant  up  to  such  base,  but  ha 
Is  nut  eligible  for  land-use  psyments  or  price 
support. 

5  All  producers  who  have  a  farm  acreage 
allotment  would  be  eligible  to  vote  in  refer- 
endum except  a  producer  with  farm  base  of 
15  acres  or  Isas  who  does  not  elect  to  be  sub- 
ject to  ths  program.  TVo-thlrds  vote  re- 
quired In  order  to  have  quotaa. 

0  Production  on  exeaas  acraaga  of  wheat 
w^old  t>e  subject  to  a  marketing  penalty  at 
the  rate  of  85  percent  of  the  parity  price  of 
wheat  per  bushel. 

7  Secretary  may  permit  feed  grains  to  be 
planted  as  a  substitute  for  wheat  and  count 
It  against  the  wheat  sUotment. 

8.  Pr<xlucers  would  be  required  to  devote 
to  cunservauon  uses  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
In  proportion  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
luitional  acreage  allotment  is  reduced  balow 
55  minion  acres. 

(a)  Acreage  so  diverted  must  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  acreage  normally  devoted  to  con- 
serving uses,  summer  fallow,  and  Idle  land. 

(b)  A  penalty  would  apply  If  producer 
uses  the  diverted  acreage  to  produce  crops. 
unless  the  crop  Ls  one  which  Is  deaignatad 
by  the  Secretary  as  not  being  In  siirplua 
supply  or  one  which  will  not  substantially 
Impair  the   purposes  of  ths  program. 

9  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
make  paymenU  with  reapeet  to  the  1»«3. 
10M.  and  1985  crops  In  amoonte  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  nasonabla  to 
producers  who  divert  acrsaga  from  whaat. 

(a)  The  Secretary  could  permit  produoera 
to  divert  an  acreage,  in  addlUon  to  the  aoa- 
age  required  to  be  diverted  as  explained  in 
Item  8.  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  farm  acre- 
age allotment. 

(b)  Producers  may.  at  thair  alaetlon.  di- 
vert such  acreage,  in  addltkm  to  the  acraaga 
diverted  as  explained  in  itsoi  8.  m  will  bring 
the  total  diverted  acraaga  to  If  aeraa. 

Ic)  The  Secretary  may  parmlt  the  dl vari- 
ed acres  to  be  grazed. 

10  Each  farm  would  racelva  a  whaat  mar- 
keting allocation,  on  Trhlch  marketing  ear- 
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tl&cates  would  be  iBsued,  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  busheU  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
estimated  production  on  the  allotted  acres 
by  the  percentace  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  the  peroentace  of  the  wheat  crop 
which  win  be  used  during  the  marketing  year 
(or  (1)  human  food  In  the  United  States  less 
a  portion  of  the  number  of  bushels  reserved 
for  reducing  CCC  stocks  and  (11)  that  por- 
tion of  the  exports  on  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  certificates  will  be  issued. 

( a )  The  marketing  certificates  would  have 
a  value  per  bushel  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  price  support  on  noncertlflcate 
wheat  and  the  price  support  on  certificate 
wheat  Export  certificates  could  have  a  dif- 
ferent value  from  that  of  domestic  certifi- 
cates. 

(b)  Marketing  certificates  acquired  from 
the  producer  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
equivalent  amount  of  wheat.  Marketing 
certificates  would  be  required  to  cover  <i) 
wheat  products  marketed  for  hunuui  con- 
sumption in  the  United  SUtes.  and  (11) 
wheat  and  wheat  products  exported. 

(c)  CCC  would  be  authorized  to  buy  and 
sell  marketing  certificates.  CCC  would  be 
authorized  to  establish  dlscounu  and  pre- 
miums not  exceeding  6  percent  of  the  face 
value  of  the  certificate  in  order  to  encourage 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  such  certificates 
through  commercial  channels. 

(d)  The  Secretary  would  establish  con- 
version factors  to  determine  the  amount  of 
wheat  contained  in  any  food  product. 

(e)  Penalties  are  provided  for  failure  to 
acquire  certificates,  and  other  violations. 

11.  Level  of  price  support  for  wheat  ac- 
companied by  domestic  certificates  would  be 
between  75  and  00  percent  of  parity  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary:  level  of  price  sup- 
port for  wheat  accompanied  by  export  certifi- 
cates would  be  not  more  than  00  percent  of 
parity  as  determined  by  the  Secretary:  and 
level  of  price  support  for  noncertlficate 
wheat  would  be  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate  taking  into  consid- 
eration competitive  world  prices  of  wheat, 
the  level  at  which  price  support  is  made 
available  for  feed  grains,  and  the  feeding 
value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains. 

(a)  If  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  for 
wheat,  price  support  on  wheat  would  be 
available  only  to  producers  who  stay  within 
all  acreage  allotments  on  the  farm  and  all 
acreage  allotments  on  any  other  farm,  and 
comply  with  the  land-use  requirements  ex- 
plained under  Item  8.  If  excess  wheat  Is 
stored,  producer  may  receive  price  support 
on  wheat  produced  within   allotment. 

(b)  No  price  support  if  marketing  quotas 
are  voted  down  by  producers. 

12  If  marketing  quotas  are  disapproved 
by  producers,  CCC  authorized  to  sell  up  to 
200  million  bushels  of  wheat  for  unrestricted 
xise  at  market  prices. 

IS.  Effective  date  of  wheat  provisions: 
1063  crops  and  thereafter. 

VI.  Dairy  ( title  TV,  subtitle  C  of  bill) . 

1  Removes  present  requirement  that  but- 
terfat  and  lu  products  be  supported  at  a 
separate  level  and  provides  that  milk  be 
supported  through  loans  on  or  purchases 
of  milk  and  the  products  thereof. 

3.  Establlahss  new  criteria  for  price  sup- 
port and  limits  the  support  level  to  that 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  re- 
sult in  acquisition  of  stocks  (1)  In  excess 
of  those  which  can  be  utilized  in  the  na- 
tional Interest,  including  school  lunch,  do- 
mestic levels  and  foreign  assistance,  or  (11) 
having  a  total  acquisition  cost  in  excess  of 
>300  million  if  marketing  allotments  are  not 
in  effect,  or  in  excess  of  9300  million  plus 
an  amount  equal  to  the  surplus  marketing 
fees  collected  if  marketing  allotments  are  in 
effect. 

3.  Authorises  the  establishment  of  pro- 
ducer marketing  allotments  and  a  rsfsren- 
dum  thereon  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  desired  level  of  support  cannot  be 


achlCTCd  without  marketing  allotments.  Au- 
thorlaes  the  Secretary  to  review  his  determi- 
nation of  the  national  marketing  allotment 
and  to  (1)  Increase  such  allotoaent  if  there 
has  been  substantial  Increase  In  factors  upon 
which  It  was  based  and  (2)  subject  to  pro- 
ducer referendum,  to  reduce  such  allotment 
If  there  has  been  a  substantial  reduction  In 
any  of  such  factors.  If  more  than  one-third 
of  producers  vote  down  the  allotment  In 
any  such  referendum,  price  support  will  be 
at  level  determined  to  be  in  effect  without 
marketing  allotments. 
4.  Provides  for: 

(a)  Each  producer  to  have  a  marketing 
base  equal  to  his  sales  during  1061  or  such 
other  12-month  period  as  the  Secretary 
deems  more  representative. 

(b)  Allocation  of  this  marketing  base 
among  quarterly  or  other  marketing  periods 
of  the  marketing  year,  to  match  his  pattern 
of  marketing  in  1061,  adjusted  so  as  to  per- 
mit him  to  carry  out  his  herd  management 
plan. 

(c)  Adjustments  of  the  marketing  base  for 
abnormal  oonditlons,  deficient  production 
areas,  and  other  factors. 

(d)  Transfer  of  marketing  bases. 

(e)  Authorize  Secretary  to  use  funds  avail- 
able for  price  support  of  dairy  products  to 
purchase  and  cancel  marketing  bases  vol- 
untarily offered  for  sale  by  producers. 

6.  Authorizes  producer  nuu-ketlng  allot- 
ments. A  national  marketing  allotment  la 
to  )>e  established  by  the  Secretary  eqtial  to 
the  quantity  of  milk  needed  to  meet  domes- 
tic commercial  and  welfare  needs,  and  ex- 
port requirements.  Including  foreign  assist- 
ance. A  producer's  marketing  allotment  Ls 
that  percentage  as  the  national  marketing 
allotment  for  milk  during  the  marketing 
period  Is  of  the  aggregate  of  all  producers' 
marketing  bases  for  such  period.  The  Sec- 
retary may  establish  mlnlmiun  allotments  if 
such  action  would  not  impair  effective  op- 
eratlton  of  programs. 

0.  Provides  for: 

(a)  A  surplus  marketing  fee  on  all  milk 
marketed  in  excess  of  allotments. 

(b)  Such  fee  to  l>e  in  that  amount,  not 
more  than  92.75,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  yield  a  fund  sufficient  to  cover 
any  acqtilsltlon  costs  in  excess  of  the  smaller 
of  (1)  gSOO  million  or  (U)  the  acquisition 
cost  of  those  quantities  of  dairy  products 
which  can  be  utilized  in  the  national  inter- 
est. Including  school  lunch,  domestic  welfare 
and  foreign  assistance. 

(c)  Refunds  of  any  overpayment  by  the 
producer  of  his  surplus  marketing  fee. 

7.  EsUblishes  a  Dairy  Steblllzation  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  21  members,  15  pro- 
ducer-members to  be  elected  from  15  dairy 
districts  and  4  Industry  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  from  processors, 
marketers,  cooperatives,  dairy  associations, 
and  farm  organizations,  and  1  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  to  represent  con- 
smner  Interests,  and  1  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

8.  Provides  that  the  level  of  support  for 
the  1063  marketing  year  in  effect  when  this 
act  becomes  effective  shall  not  be  changed 
until  producers  have  voted  in  a  referendtim 
on  marketing  allotments. 

Vn.  General  (title  V  of  the  blU) . 
1 .  Amends  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of   1061   as   follows: 

(a)  Adds  long-term  and  short-term  loans 
to  individual  farmers  t<x  recreational  uses 
of  land. 

(b)  Adds  to  section  306  of  the  act  loans 
and  planning  authority  to  associations  and 
public  bodies,  for  development  and  Improve- 
ment of  sewers,  primarily  serving  rural  resi- 
dents, and  for  changes  in  land  use  for  con- 
servation measures,  including  recreational  fa- 
cilities. 

(c)  Increases  amount  of  Insurance  fund 
avaUable  imder  section  300(f)(1)  of  the  act 
for  making  loans  to  be  sold  and  insured  frrsn 


•10  million  made  and  undiapoeed  of  at  any 
one  time  to  $35  million. 

2.  Amends  MCtion  8  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1086,  as  amended,  to  estab- 
lish a  single  fund  account  to  be  used  for  all 
RSA  loans.  This  account  would  include  all 
appropriatloiu  and  funds  borrowed  from  the 
Treasury  under  authorisation  contained 
herein,  as  well  as  all  ftinds  to  be  collected 
under  outstanding  locms.  There  would  also 
be  transferred  to  the  {MX»unt  all  notes,  mort- 
gages, and  other  obligations  of  electrification 
and  telephone  borrowers.  The  amended  sec- 
tion would  continue  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  and  also  for  the  Adminis- 
trator to  borrow  funds  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  amounts  to  be  loaned 
In  any  one  fiscal  year  would  continue  to  be 
subject  to  annual  provision  therefor  by  the 
Congress  in  appropriation  acts.  The  funds 
in  the  account  will  also  be  available  for  the 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  to  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
again  troubled  with  my  throat.  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  talk  too  long.  I  have  jiist 
returned  from  the  hospital  for  a  little 
checkup.  I  still  have  the  "dog  tag"  on 
me.  I  did  not  observe  it  until  Just  now. 
Such  a  tag  is  attached  to  one  when  he 
goes  to  the  hospital.  I  went  there  for 
a  checkup;  fortunately  I  think  every- 
thing is  all  right. 

The  objectives  of  the  new  program, 
as  indicated  by  the  President  and 
enunciated  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
are  first,  to  make  maximum  use  of  our 
productive  abimdance;  second,  to  seek 
a  balance  between  production  and  re- 
quirements that  will  avoid  the  waste  of 
private  effort  and  public  resources; 
third,  to  provide  for  conservation  of  our 
land  and  water  mources;  and  fourth, 
to  initiate  and  expand  programs  for  the 
development  of  hiunan  resources  and 
renewal  of  rural  communities. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  the 
bill,  this  is  not  an  attonpt  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  regiment  farmers,  to  stifle 
initiative,  or  to  impose  programs  upon 
agriculture. 

I  say  that,  Mr.  President,  because  as  I 
envision  the  new  commodity  programs, 
they  seek  to  impose  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  as  those  now  applied  to  cot- 
ton, rice,  and  toUMceo.  It  is  true  that  it 
means  a  curtailment  of  acres  and  acre- 
age allotments,  but  this  program  cannot 
become  effective  unless  and  until  two- 
thirds  of  those  who  grow  these  commodi- 
ties vote  that  they  desire  to  have  the 
program  applied. 

As  the  President  has  said: 

This  is  a  program  for  maximtun  freedom 
and  flexibility  in  the  opsration  of  individual 
farm  enterprises.  Improvements  in  farming 
efficiency  as  weU  as  shifts  among  enterprises 
must  not  only  be  allowed — they  must  be 
encounged.  They  are  in  the  long-run  na- 
tional Interest;  they  are  consistent  with  this 
program's  overall  objectives. 

The  new  conunodlty  programs  recom- 
mended could  become  effective  only  after 
they  are  approved  democratieally  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  a  producer  referendum. 
Producers  of  cotton,  tobaooo,  rice,  peanuta, 
and  wheat  have  long  followed  this  procedvire 
of  choosing  J<4ntly  to  easrt  a  meastue  of 
control  over  the  production  and  marketing 
of  their  crops.  Just  as  indtistry  groups  exer- 
cise control  over  the  product  of  their  labor 
and  investment.  This  danoeratic  procedure 
can  be  extended  to  other  farm  oommoditles. 

I  express  the  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
those  who  will  be  called  upon  to  testify 
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or  ifho  offer  to  testlfj  wHl  not  merely 
°nni""  a  negaUve  attitude,  as  has  been 
Uie  case  in  the  past»  but  tbat  they  will 
offer  oonstructlve  tfettmony  to  the  end 
that  the  purpoees  ai  the  lecislation  will 
aocoiptlih  the  goals  outlined  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  farm  organizations  wOl  not  vie  with 
each  other  as  to  the  program  we  should 
have.  I  express  the  hope  that  these  or- 
ganisations, which  are  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  farmers,  will  make  an  effort 
to  work  together,  so  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  can  devise 
a  much  needed  bill  which  will  cut  pro- 
duction and  lower  Oovemment  cost5. 

This  bill  provides  for.  first,  feed  grain 
and  wheat  marketing  quota,  land  diver- 
sion, and  price  support  programs;  sec- 
ond, a  dairy  allotment  and  price  support 
program:  third,  producer  allotments  for 
milk,  turkeys,  and  turkey  hatching  eggs 
under  marketing  orders;  fourth,  land  use 
adjustment  directed  toward  conservation 
and  more  economic  use.  including  rec- 
reation and  fish  and  wildlife  protection; 
fifth,  amendment  of  Public  Law  480  to 
provide  broader  authority  for  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities; and.  sixth,  miscellaneous  provi- 
sions dealing  with  marketing  research 
and  development  projects  for  miiir  loans 
for  recreational  facilities  and  sewers,  use 
of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund  for  direct  loans  for  immediate  re- 
sale, and  budgetary  handling  of  REA 
loan  funds. 

Mr.  President,  by  mo-ely  reading  a  list 
of  provisions  of  the  bill,  I  can  point  out 
a  few  which  are  very  controversial.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  last  year  we  held  hear- 
ings on  some  of  them,  and  they  were 
stricken  from  the  bill  we  then  consid- 
ered. But  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  something  must  be  done  to  prevent 
an  accumulation  of  more  of  the  com- 
modities which  we  now  have  in  such 
large  surpluses,  axxi  which  may  increase 
in  the  future  if  Congress  were  not  to 
pass  a  law  such  as  the  one  incorporated 
in  this  measure  or  cme  which  may  be 
suggested  by  interested  parties  as  the 
committee  holds  its  hearings  on  the  bill 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  for  land  use 
adjustment.  Under  it  the  present  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  administer  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  would  be  made  permanent 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorised, 
through  acquisition  and  contract,  to 
bring  about  the  more  economic  use  of 
land  for  conservation,  recreation,  flsh, 
wildlife,  and  other  purposes.  The  Wa- 
tershed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  would  be  amended — 

to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  bear  the 
cost  of  land  for  reservoirs  or  other  areas 
used  for  public  recreation,  flsh.  or  wild- 
life devdopment,  together  with  the  cost 
of  facilities  needed  for  access  to,  and  use 
of.  such  areas; 

to  auttiorlze  the  Secretary  to  advance 
funds  for  the  Immediate  acquisition  of 
lands  needed  for  tlie  work  of  improve- 
ment before  they  are  devoted  to  other 
uses;  and 

to  base  the  local  share  of  the  project 
InstaHatton  cost  upon  "national  needs 
and   asslstanee   authorized   for  similar 


purposes  under  other  Federal  programs" 
instead  of  "direct  Identifiable  benefits." 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  simply 
incorporates  what  Is  now  the  law  with 
respect  to  flood-control  projects.  We 
propose  that  it  now  be  applied  with  re- 
spect to  watershed  and  flood  prevention 
projects. 

Title  n  of  the  bin  amends  Public  Law 
480  to  broaden  the  authority  to  dispose 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  It 
would  permit  commodities  from  private 
stocks  to  be  acquired  and  donated  to 
foreign  countries  under  title  n  of  Public 
Law  480.  Title  IV  of  that  act.  which 
provides  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricul- 
txiral  commodities  on  long-term  credit 
in  order  to  permit  the  recipient  country 
to  use  its  funds  for  current  economic 
development,  would  be  amended — to 
make  market  development  a  purpose  of 
such  sales;  to  authorize  such  sales  to 
the  private  trade;  to  provide  for  reason- 
able, instead  of  approximately  equal,  an- 
nual p>ayments;  to  permit  the  beginning 
of  the  repayment  period  to  be  deferred 
2  years;  to  provide  discretionary, 
rather  than  mandatory  authority  for 
permitting  participation  by  other  sup- 
plying countries;  and  to  require  use  of 
private  trade  channels  and  special  con- 
sideration for  market  development. 

A  new  title  V  would  be  added  to  the 
act.  to  authorize  grants  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  from  private  or 
Government  stocks  to  inter gove mi  lental 
organ Izatioc^  for  use  in  programs  of 
economic  development,  emergency  as- 
sistance, and  special  feeding. 

Title  in  amends  the  marketing  order 
law  to  permit  marketing  orders  for  tur- 
keys, turkey  hatching  eggs,  and  milk  to 
contain  provision  for  producer  allot- 
ments. 

That  is  a  very  contentious  subject: 
and  I  certainly  wish  that  those  who  do 
not  favor  this  method  would  come  for- 
ward with  something  better,  if  they  can. 
because  something  must  be  done.  Dur- 
ing the  present  year  we  will  purchase, 
under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, more  than  $500  million  worth  of 
butter,  cheese,  and  dried  milk.  This 
program  cannot  possibly  continue  In 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  now  pro- 
ceeding unless  we  amend  the  law  in 
such  a  way  that  we  can  regulate  the 
production  of  milk.  Those  farmers 
producing  in  marketing  areas  which  do 
not  want  to  be  regulated  do  not  ha/e  to 
be  Included  In  the  program  under  this 
law. 

Title  in  would  also  permit  marketing 
orders  for  milk  to  provide  for  market- 
ing research  and  development  projects, 
as  is  now  permitted  for  other  commodi- 
ties. 

Title  IV  provides  programs  for  feed 
grains,   wheat,  and   dairy  products. 

Subtitle  A  of  title  IV  provides  for  mar- 
keting quotas,  land  diversion,  and  price 
support  for  feed  grains,  beginning  with 
the  1963  crop.  The  program  would 
cover  com,  grain  sorghums,  oats,  barley 
and.  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
rye. 

A  national  marketing  quota  would  be 
proclaimed  for  1,  2,  or  3  years  when- 
ever the  supply  is  likely  to  be  excessive. 
The  quota  would  be  an  amount  calcu- 
lated to  result  in  such  reduction,  if  any. 


In  Commodity  Credit  Corpormtlon  stocki 
in  such  year  as  the  SecTBtaiy  deemed 
desirable  and  to  provide  an  adequate 
carryover.  It  could  be  InereaMd  or 
terminated,  if  neoeeaary  beeauee  of  a 
national  emergency  or  material  tncreaae 
in  demand.  The  quota  would  be  con- 
verted into  a  national  acreage  allotment 
and  apportioned  to  States,  counties,  and 
farms  on  the  basis  of  their  base  acre- 
ages. For  the  1963  through  1965  crops, 
the  base  acreages  would  be  the  adjusted 
average  plantizigs  in  1959  and  1960. 
Thereafter,  the  base  acreage  years 
would  be  the  two  most  recent  calendar 
years  for  which  quotas  were  in  effect 
and  for  which  statistics  were  available. 
Quotas  and  allotments  would  be  Inef- 
fective if  disapproved  by  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  producers  voting  in  a  ref- 
erendum. 

Up  to  1  percent  of  the  national  allot- 
ment could  be  reserved  to  Increase 
county  allotments  on  the  basis  of  rela- 
tive needs  because  of  reclamation  and 
other  new  areas  coming  Into  production. 
Up  to  3  percent  of  each  State  allotment 
could  be  reserved  for  fanns  which, 
through  error,  failed  to  receive  allot- 
ments, for  farms  receiving  inadequate 
allotments,  and  for  new  feed  grain 
farms. 

Any  farm  with  a  feed  grain  base  of 
25  acres  or  less,  unless  It  elected  to  be 
subject  to  its  allotment  or  exceeded  its 
base,  would  be  exempt  from  quotas,  land 
diversion,  price  support,  and  the  quota 
refererMlum. 

In  order  to  facilitate  administration, 
the  program  could  be  restricted  to  a 
commercial  feed  grain  area  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  Producers  violating 
their  allotments  would  be  subject  to 
penalty  at  the  rate  of  66  iwrcent  of 
parity,  on  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the 
iK>rmal  production  of  their  excess  acre- 
age, or.  if  established  by  the  pnxhicer. 
an  amount  equal  to  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  the  excess  acreage.  If  more  than 
one  feed  grain  were  produced,  the  pen- 
alty would  be  computed  for  the  feed 
grain  which  would  result  In  the  highest 
penalty.  The  Secretary  could  permit 
wheat  to  be  planted  on  a  farm's  feed 
grain  allotment. 

Feed  grain  producers  would  be  re- 
quired to  divert  an  acreage  of  cropland 
equal  to  the  excess  of  the  farm's  feed 
grain  base  over  Its  acreage  allotment. 
This  acreage  could  not  be  planted  to 
any  crop  in  siuplus  or  which  might  im- 
pair the  program,  unless  the  farm  aban- 
doned feed  grain  production  and  did  not 
participate  in  the  payment  program. 
Penalties  for  violation  of  this  restriction 
would  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  66 
percent  of  the  parity  price  for  the  prin- 
cipal feed  grain  produced  In  the  county, 
the  normal  yield  of  such  feed  grain,  and 
the  acreage  in  violation. 

Payments  could  be  made  during  1963. 
1964  and  1965  for  such  required  diver> 
slon  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  payment,  the  di- 
verted acreage  would  have  to  be  devoted 
to  conserving  uses,  and  the  total  acreage 
on  the  farm  devoted  to  conserving  usee 
would  have  to  be  inereaaed  by  the 
amount  of  such  acerage.  Ttie  Oecre- 
tary  might  permit  an  adldtkmal  acreage 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  farm  acreage 
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aUoUnent  to  be  similarly  diTerted  and 
paid  for.  Any  producer  could  elect  to 
divert  additional  acreace  to  bring  the 
total  diversion  to  20  acres  and  receive 
payment  tberefor. 

The  price  aupport  levid  for  com  would 
be  fixed  at  from  85  to  90  percent  of 
parity— which,  by  the  way.  Is  the  same 
at  for  rice  and  cotton — with  price  sup- 
port for  other  four  feed  grains  at  rea- 
sonable levels  In  relation  to  com.  Price 
support  and  dtverston  payments  would 
be  available  only  if  quotas  were  not  dis- 
approved, and  only  to  producers  in  the 
commercial  area  who  complied  with  di- 
version requirements,  did  not  violate  any 
acreage  allotment  other  than  wheat, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ment violation,  disposed  of  any  wheat 
marketing  fKr*^f»  in  such  manner  as  to 
postpone  or  avoid  payment  of  penalty. 

SiijiitJe  B  or  the  title  IV  provides  for 
marketing  quotas,  land  diversion,  price 
support,  and  marketing  certificates  for 
wheat,  beginning  with  the  1063  crop. 

The  wheat  marketing  quota  and  land 
diversion  provisions  of  the  bill  are  gen- 
erally similar  to  those  for  feed  grains. 
Quotas  for  one.  two,  or  three  years  would 
be  proclaimed  when  the  supply  was  likely 
to  be  excessive,  and  would  be  calculated 
to  reduce  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  and  provide  an  adequate  carry- 
over. The  present  65  million  acre  mini- 
mum allotment  would  be  repealed.  A 
farm  with  a  small  farm  base  acreage  of 
15  acres  or  less,  imless  it  elected  to  be 
subject  to  its  allotment  or  exceeded  its 
base,  would  be  exempt  from  quotas,  land 
diversion,  price  support,  and  the  quota 
referendum.  The  Secretary  could  per- 
mit feed  grains  to  be  planted  on  wheat 
allotments. 

A  diversion  program  generally  similar 
to  that  for  feed  grains  is  provided  for. 
The  required  diversion  would  be  based 
on  the  amount  by  which  the  national  al- 
lotment is  less  than  55  million  acres. 
Payments  could  be  made  In  1963,  1964. 
and  1965  for  the  required  diversion  azMi. 
if  the  Secretary  saw  fit.  for  diversion  of 
an  additional  30  percent  of  the  allot- 
ment. The  producers  on  the  farm  could 
elect  to  divert  and  receive  payment  for 
such  adidtional  acreage  as  might  bring 
the  total  diversion  to  15  acres. 

SubUtle  B  also  provides  for  a  wheat 
marketing  allocation  program.  Under 
this  program  producers  would  receive 
domestic  marketing  certificates  for  the 
amount  of  wheat  to  be  used  for  domestic 
food,  less  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  reduction  in  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stock£  desired  to  be  effected 
by  the  allotment;  and  export  marketing 
cerUflcates  for  a  sufficient  portion  of 
estimated  exports  to  achieve  the  price 
and  income  objectives  of  the  program. 

Each  farm's  share  of  domestic  mar- 
keting and  export  certificates  wo\ild  be 
based  upon  its  a<u«age  allotment  and 
estimated  yield  and  the  total  amount  of 
wheat  for  which  certificates  were  to  be 
issued  to  producers.  Processors  and  ex- 
porters would  be  required  to  acquire  do- 
mestic and  expOTt  certificates,  respec- 
tively, for  whent  processed  or  exported 
by  them.  DoaiesUfi  and  export  certifi- 
cates would  have  values  equal  to  the  re- 
spective amounts  by  which  the  price 


support  levels  for  domestic  axxd  export 
oerttflcate  wheat  exceed  the  suK>ort 
level  for  noncertiflcate  wheat.  The 
luiee  mppcHl  level  for  dmoestie  certifi- 
cate wheat  would  be  between  76  and  90 
percent  at  parity.  The  price  support 
levti  for  export  certificate  wheat  would 
be  not  more  than  90  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  quesUon? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  not  the  wheat 
proposal  have  a  good  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  two-price  wheat  plan 
which  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
CsauKml  and  the  Senators  from  Oregon 
have  been  urging  on  the  Senate  for  some 
time? 

Mr.  EIX£ND£R.  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  MORSE.  Tes.  I  commend  the 
Senator  very  highly  for  the  inclusion  of 
this  prtDdple  in  the  bilL 

Mr.  ELL£NDER  There  was  quite  a 
tussle  over  it.  It  wOs  finally  iiKluded. 
I  am  very  hopeful  we  can  get  a  bill  en- 
acted, even  though  it  is  on  a  trial  basis. 
I  think  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
get  rid  of  our  surpluses  without  affect- 
ing the  Income  of  the  farmers  too  great- 
ly. 

The  price  sui^wrt  level  for  non- 
certificate  wheat  would  be  determined 
after  consideration  of  the  world  price 
for  wheat  and  the  support  level  for  feed 
grains.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
would  be  authorised  to  issue,  buy,  and 
sdl  certificates  in  order  to  facilitate  op- 
erations of  the  program.  Farms  in  the 
noncommercial  area  would  receive  mar- 
keting certificates  as  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  Secretary.  Price  support  and  di- 
version payments  would  be  limited  to 
producers  in  the  commercial  area  who 
compiled  with  diversion  requirements, 
did  not  violate  any  acreage  allotment 
other  than  wheat,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
wheat  acreage  allotment  violation  dis- 
posed of  any  wheat  marketing  excess  in 
such  manner  as  to  postpone  or  avoid 
payment  of  penalty.  No  price  support 
would  be  available  if  quotas  were  dis- 
approved by  producers.  Support  would 
be  available  at  75  to  90  percent  of  parity 
In  accordance  vrlth  existing  law  for  any 
crop  for  which  quotas  were  not  pro- 
claimed. 

Subtitle  C  of  title  IV  provides  for 
price  support  for  milk  instead  of  sep- 
arately for  milk  and  butterfat.  The 
levd  of  stipport  could  not  exceed  90  per- 
cent of  parity  and  could  not  be  such  as 
would  result  in  the  acquisition  of  quan- 
tities In  excess  of  those  utillzable  in  the 
national  interest.  Including  school 
lunch,  domestic  welfare,  and  foreign 
assistance  and  having  a  total  cost  in 
excess  of  $300  million,  plus  an  amount 
equal  to  the  surplus  marketing  fees  col- 
lected under  a  marketing  allotment  pro- 
gram. 

Subject  to  approval  in  a  producer 
referendum,  marketing  allotments  would 
be  in  effect  whenever  the  price  support 
level  determined  appropriate  by  the  Sec- 
retary would  result  in  an  acquisition  cost 
in  excess  of  $300  million  The  national 
allotment  would  be  such  as  to  make 
available  a  supply  equal  to  domestic 
consumption  and  exports  and  an  ade- 
quate carryover.    Each  producer  would 


have  a  marketing  base  equal  to  his  mar- 
ketings during  1061  or  such  other  12- 
month  period  as  udght  be  deemed  more 
r^resentatii«.  The  marketing  base 
would  be  apportioned  among  the  mar- 
keting periods  within  the  markettog  year 
and  the  producer's  allotment  for  each 
period  would  be  a  unitorm  percentage 
of  his  base,  so  that  the  total  of  all  pro- 
duoar  allotments  for  the  year  would 
equal  the  national  allotment.  The  mar- 
keting of  milk  in  any  period  in  excess 
of  the  allotment  would  be  subject  to  a 
surplus  marketing  fee  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  period  at  not  more  than 
$2.75  per  hundredweight. 

If  marketing  aUotmoits  are  disap- 
proved by  producers,  price  support  would 
be  made  available  at  a  level  which  would 
not  result  in  acquisition  <tf  stocks  cost- 
ing in  excess  of  $300  million. 

A  Dairy  Stabilization  Advisory  Com- 
mittee would  be  established  to  advise  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  administraticHi 
(tf  the  program. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  would— 

Provide  for  FHA  real  estate  and  oper- 
ating k>ans  to  f armowners  or  tenants  for 
recreational  facilities: 

Provide  for  loans  aikl  planning  assist- 
ance to  associations  for  recreational 
facilities  and  sewers; 

Increase  the  amount  of  direct  real  es- 
tate loans  for  immediate  resale  which 
can  be  made  from  the  agricultural  credit 
Insurance  fund  from  $10  million  to  $25 
million;  and 

Establish  a  single  loan  fund  for  REA 
loans  to  include  funds  appropriated,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Treasury,  or  received  in 
repayment  of  loans,  so  that  appropria- 
tions would  not  lapse  and  repayments 
would  not  be  covered  into  the  Treasury. 
The  fund  could  be  used  however  only  in 
amounts  authorized  In  appropriation 
acts. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  can  doubt  the 
need  for  corrective  legislation  in  the 
ease  of  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  dairy 
products.  On  June  30  of  last  year,  the 
VS.  Government  had  a  total  of  $2.7 
billion  Invested  in  1.4  MlliCKi  bushels  of 
wheat.  Since  only  about  1.2  billion 
bu^els  are  needed  for  both  domestic 
and  export  requirements,  this  means 
that  we  have  a  surplus  in  excess  oi  a  full 
year's  supply. 

In  the  case  of  feed  grains,  the  Gov- 
ernment had  $3.3  billion  invested  in 
about  2.5  billion  bushels — almost  a  6- 
month  supply. 

While  it  is  anticipated  that  the  tem- 
porary programs  in  effect  for  ftheat  in 
1962  and  for  feed  grains  in  both  1961 
and  1962  will  cause  some  reduction  in 
these  excess  supplies,  the  fact  remains 
that  we  will  still  haye  substantially 
more  of  these  commodities  than  are 
needed  for  normal  carryover.  Further, 
If  corrective  legislation  is  not  passed  by 
this  Ocmgress,  both  vrheat  and  feed 
grains  will  revert  to  the  old  programs 
under  which  there  was  a  constant  build- 
up In  supplies. 

Senators  will  TGnaeaaber  that  im^vIous- 
ly  this  \)ody  has  faced  up  to  ite  re^mnsi- 
blllties,  and  in  both  1969  and  1960  passed 
legislation  affecting  wheat  wUdi  would 
have  resulted  in  cutbacks  In  both  acre- 
age and  production  had  this  legislation 
become  law.    There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
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mind  that  this  bocLy  will  again  face 
up  to  its  responsibilities  and  pass  a 
realistic  proerram  for  wheat,  as  well  as 
for  feed  grains,  which  will  be  fair  to 
producers  as  well  as  to  consumers  and 
taxpayers. 

Some  changes  also  appear  necessary 
in  the  dairy  program.  As  Senators 
know,  present  laws  affecting  dairy  prod- 
ucts provide  for  price  supports  at  from 
75  to  90  percent  of  parity  and  permit 
unlimited  production.  Farmers  can 
produce  as  much  as  they  wish,  whether 
we  need  It  or  not.  and  get  price  sup- 
ports on  the  entire  production.  Over  the 
years  this  has  been  one  of  the  most 
costly  of  the  farm  programs.  Total  price 
support  losses  on  dairy  products  as  of 
June  30.  1961.  were  in  excess  of  $2  bil- 
lion. This  does  not  include  expendi- 
tures under  the  school  milk  program  or 
the  military  milk  program,  which  at 
the  present  time  are  costing  about  $100 
million  in  the  case  of  the  school  milk 
program  and  about  $24  million  in  the 
case  of  the  military  milk  program. 

In  the  1960-61  marketing  year  alone. 
purchases  of  dairy  products  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  totaled  about 
$265  million.  The  President  estimates 
that  this  year's  purchases  will  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  half  billion  dollars. 

I  have  in  the  past  stated  on  many  oc- 
casions that  this  Government  cannot 
continue  to  acquire  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities  which  are  unneeded  and  ex- 
tremely costly. 

The  President  in  his  message  said: 

The  Federal  Oovernment  [cannot |  be  ex- 
pected to  undertake  an  Indefinite  program 
of  large  and  unpredictable  budget  expendi- 
ture* to  acquire  stock*  of  conomodltles  that 
we  do  not  need  and  cannot  use.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  1961 — when  the  emergency  legis- 
lation was  introduced  to  reduce  Inventories — 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  over 
$9  billion  In  loans  and  Inventories  Carry- 
ing costs  exceeded  $1  billion  a  year. 

In  my  humble  Judgment,  programs 
must  be  enacted  which  will  result  in  get- 
ting supplies  more  in  line  with  require- 
ments and  reduce  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  because,  in 
my  opinion,  it  Is  imperative  that  Con- 
gress study  ways  and  means  of  correct- 
ing the  ills  of  the  present  programs  for 
these  commodities.  Extended  hearings 
win  have  to  be  held  In  order  to  explore 
all  ramillcations  and  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

While  I  am  In  agreement  with  the  ad- 
ministration that  corrective  legislation  is 
needed  for  certain  crops,  I  do  not  agree 
completely  with  all  of  the  details  of  the 
programs  that  are  in  the  bill  I  offer  for 
introduction.  For  example,  it  appears 
to  me  that  some  provisions  related  to 
dairying  may  well  create  more  problems 
than  they  correct.  Nor  am  I  sure  that 
certain  of  the  wheat  provisions  will 
achieve  the  desired  results.  There  are 
also  certain  other  provisions  in  the  bill 
with  which  I  disagree.  However,  it  is 
essential  that  the  Congress  begin  to  con- 
sider legislation  in  these  areas  for  the 
reasoru  that  I  have  stated. 

I  know  that  farmers  do  not  want  to 
continue  programs  that  result  in  huge 
expenditures  by  the  Government  for 
stocks  of  commodities  that  we  neither 


need  nor  can  use.  In  my  judgment,  the 
American  farmer  of  today  wants  from 
his  Government  only  such  assistazMe 
which  will  enable  him  to  market  his  crops 
at  fair  and  reasonable  prices.  I  hope 
that  after  due  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will 
be  able  to  recommend  to  this  body  a  pro- 
gram which  will  be  realistic,  as  well  as 
fair  and  reasonable  to  farmers  and  con- 
sumers. 

I  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  have  a 
meeting  next  Wednesday.  February  7. 
At  that  meeting  I  shall  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  begin  hearings  on  the  bill  on 
or  about  February  14.  I  give  notice  now 
that  those  who  expect  to  appear  as  wit- 
nesses should  file  their  names  with  the 
committee  so  that  a  schedule  may  be 
arranged  without  too  much  delay. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes.  I  yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Recently  I  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  communications 
dealing  with  the  soft  currency  or  coun- 
terpart funds  that  we  have  m  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  On  page  2  of  the  Sen- 
ators  paper,  at  which  point  he  discusses 
title  n  of  the  bill  Introduced.  I  ot)serve 
that  he  contemplates  broadening  the  au- 
thority set  forth  in  Public  Law  480  to 
dispose  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  stated 
that  title  II  "would  permit  commodities 
from  private  stocks  to  be  acquired  and 
donated  to  foreign  countries  under  title 
II  of  Public  Law  480." 

Will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  ex- 
plain the  purpose  of  that  provision  and 
whether  or  not  it  would,  in  fact,  put  the 
Government  into  expanded  spendmg  to 
get  rid  of  the  surplus  rather  than  reduce 
the  spending? 

Mr  ELLENDER  The  particular  sec- 
tion to  which  my  good  friend  from  Ohio 
has  referred  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  last  year  and  was 
deleted.  It  is  one  of  the  provisions  that 
I,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  do  not 
favor. 

But  I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  good 
friend  that,  under  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  when  the  Government  disposes  of 
commodities  under  that  law.  they  must 
be  in  surplus.  Only  surplus  commodities 
may  be  sold  or  given  away  under  the  four 
titles  of  Public  Law  480.  Under  section 
32  of  Public  Law  320  of  the  74th  Con- 
gress In  the  past  we  have  been  able  to 
get  rid  of  much  of  the  food  that  we  are 
now  talking  about,  that  Is,  from  private 
stocks.  Private  stock  food  does  not  mean 
any  kind  of  food.  It  must  be  In  surplus 
and  not  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
under  Public  Law  480  there  are  four 
divisions  under  which  food  may  be  dis- 
posed of  ? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  One  of  the  important 
aspects  of  the  law  is  that  .soft  currency 
or  counterpart  funds  may  be  u.sed. 

Mr  ELLENDER  The  Senator  refer.s 
to  title  I. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Fund.s  from  foreign 
countries. 


Mr  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  1b  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  provision  to 
which  I  referred  in  title  n  of  the  bill 
Introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana would  expand  operations  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  could,  but  within 
the  present  $300  million  limitation.  Title 
II  provides  for  gifts  that  might  be  made 
in  case  of  disaster,  but  the  limitation 
would  still  remain,  even  though  the  other 
food  to  which  we  referred  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  $300  million. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  state  why  that  provision  was 
deleted  last  year  or  2  years  ago?  Why 
was  It  rejected? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  to  the  provision.  As 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  stated,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  such  a  provision  would  ex- 
pand the  program  too  much.  Many 
countries  would  become  dependent  upon 
us  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  would  if 
we  were  to  limit  the  program  to  wheat, 
corn,  and  other  staple  crops. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  my  statement 
is  correct,  that,  rather  than  reducing  the 
cost,  title  II  will  expand  the  cost.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  It. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  have  one  further 
question  to  ask  of  the  Senator.  Is  the 
Senator  familiar  with  the  accuracy  of 
our  accounts  covering  the  soft  currency 
or  counterpart  funds  that  we  have  In 
the  various  countries? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  To  a  large  extent  I 
am.  I  would  say  that  as  a  result  of  my 
investigations  last  year  we  were  able  to 
incorporate  into  the  present  law  a  provi- 
sion which  requires  us  to  sell  at  the  cur- 
rent going  rate  of  exchange  of  these 
countries,  not  at  the  fixed  legal  rate.  To 
t>e  specific,  I  had  an  investigation  made 
last  year  by  a  staff  member  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  respect  to 
sales  made  In  Brazil.  He  found,  for  ex- 
ample, where,  even  though  cruzeiros 
were  selimg  at  the  rate  of  450  to  a  dollar, 
we  negotiated  sales  at  the  exchange  rate 
of  51  cruzeiros  to  the  dollar.  That  can- 
not happen  any  more  under  the  law,  as 
I  understand  It.  because  we  clamped 
down  on  It.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  State 
Department  will  not  find  a  loophole 
through  which  to  get  around  it,  although 
a  good  many  people  who  represent  us 
In  these  negotiations  will  go  a  long  way 
In  order  to  make  sales. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  deduction  ac- 
curate that  the  Senator  has  become 
concerned  about  the  quantity  of  the 
counterpart  funds  that  we  have  and  the 
manner  In  which  they  are  being  spent? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Yes.  indeed.  Here 
Is  something  else  we  did.  Because  of  the 
hu^e  amount  that  has  accimiulated, 
these  counterpart  funds  were  used  by 
the  banks  in  the  host  country  without 
payiiiK  any  Interest.  In  many  Instances. 
these  banks  held  millions  of  these  local 
currencies,  and  they  loaned  the  money 
out  at  15  to  20  percent  interest.  How- 
ovpr.  Uncle  Sam  did  not  get  anjrthing 
for  It  We  have  changed  that  situation 
to  .some  extent.  I  am  hopeful  that  It  will 
work,  to  the  end  that  a  fair  amount  of 
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these  funds  will  be  Msed  and  that  we  will 
get  a  fair  return  of  Interest  on  the 
money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  Is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  counterpart  funds  we  have? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  depends  on  the 
countries  to  which  the  Senator  Is  re- 
ferring, because  under  Public  Law  480  it 
is  not  very  excessive,  except  in  perhaps 
two  or  three  countries.  One  of  them  Ls 
Pakistan.  There  may  be  an  excess  In 
Poland  also.  However,  we  have  other 
counterpart  funds  for  sales  of  goods 
made  during  World  War  n  and  since.  I 
do  not  recall  the  exact  amount,  but  I  can 
say  to  the  Senator  that  It  is  quite  a  huge 
sum. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  a  huge  sum. 
The  thought  I  have  is  that  so  far  as  the 
counterpart  funds  are  concerned  we  will 
And  a  similar  situation  to  what  was 
found  in  oonnecticm  with  the  stockpiling 
of  strategic  mateilals.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out  what  the  quantity  of 
counterpart  funds  is.  My  belief  is  that 
we  are  artificially  trying  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  gettins  rid  of  those  funds. 
They  are  ninning  out  of  our  ears.  We  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
just  as  an  investigation  is  to  be  made  on 
the  stockpiling  of  strategic  materials,  we 
should  investigate  the  piling  up  of  coun- 
terpart funds  and  the  methods  that  have 
been  used. 

Mr.  ELLENDEIl.  That  is  being  done 
right  now.  Up  to  the  present,  a  member 
of  our  staff  has  visited  7  of  the  20  coun- 
tries In  South  and  Central  America.  We 
propose  to  have  liiat  investigation  con- 
tinued. I  recall  tJiat  I  brought  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  5  or  6 
years  ago.  In  Greece  and  in  South  Korea 
we  had  canceled  out  much  of  these  coun- 
terpart funds  because  of  the  effect  they 
were  having  on  the  stability  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  host  coimtry  in  which  we 
had  the  money.  I  do  not  want  to  have 
that  hapt}en  again. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator to  say  that  there  are  certain  aspects 
of  the  proposed  bin  with  which  he  does 
not  agree.  Why  have  we  abandoned  the 
program  that  was  so  vigorously  fought 
for  last  year,  and  are  now  apparently 
substituting  a  new  program? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  are  not  doing 
that.  The  program  wc  had  last  year  ex- 
pires this  year,  and  we  are  merely  re- 
enacting  it  with  a  few  little  changes. 
That  is  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  we  reduce  the 
surplus  supplies  by  last  year's  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    We  did. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  the  cost  greater 
under  last  year's  act  than  it  was  under 
previous  acts? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  reduced 
the  production  of  corn  and  other  feed 
grains  by  well  over  250  million  bushels. 
We  do  not  have  to  pay  storage  on  that 
amount.  However,  if  we  had  not  had 
that  program,  the  chances  are  that  In 
addition  to  what  we  had  when  we  ended 
last  year  we  might  have  had  from  500 
to  600  million  bushels  more.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time  since  the  program 
started,  we  have  had  a  cutback  in  the 
number  of  bushels  on  hand. 


Ur.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  nOd,  the  ad- 
minlstrstioa's  new  program  mak.ca  the 
procrmm  we  had  last  year  on  com  and 
other  feed  grains  more  or  less  perma- 
nent as  well  as  mandatory,  with  a  few 
other  changes  included.  I  am  sure  the 
changes  will  receive  opposition  on  the 
part  of  some  farmers  in  the  Senator's 
SUte. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes ;  I  think  they  will. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  changes  we  are 
malcing  apply  to  milk  sales  as  well  as  to 
com.  We  say  that  a  farmer  should  not 
expect  his  Qovemment  to  give  him  price 
support  unless  he  is  willing  to  cut  back 
his  acres  or  his  milk  production.  That 
is  what  the  bill  provides  for.  It  is  done 
in  a  democratic  way.  We  have  succeeded 
in  doing  it  very  well  in  the  case  of  cot- 
ton and  in  the  case  of  rice  and  in  the 
case  of  peanuts  and  in  the  case  of  to- 
bacco. We  hope  to  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  comgrowers  and  milk  producers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  cor- 
rect in  a  measure  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  said.  The  Ohio  farmer 
has  not  subscribed  to  the  program  of 
being  put  in  a  harness  imder  the  sop 
that  if  he  will  submit  to  the  harness  the 
Government  will  make  a  gift  to  him. 
The  Ohio  farmer  to  a  substantial  degree 
wants  to  be  emancipated,  and  he  will 
complain  if  there  is  any  further  attempt 
made  to  regulate  him. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Ohio  farmer 
wishes  to  be  emancipated — and  no  doubt 
there  are  others  who  feel  the  same  way — 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  have  voted 
against  it  in  a  substantial  degree. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  they  will  be 
emancipated,  if  enough  of  them  vote 
against  it,  and  they  will  be  free  to  do 
what  they  want,  but  without  price 
supports. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  I  understand 
that. 


SXJBSIDY  FOR  LEAD  AND  ZINC 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  session  there  was 
enacted  a  bill  providing  subsidies  for  the 
miners  of  lead  and  zinc.  A  similar  biU 
was  passed  2  years  ago,  and  was  opposed 
by  me  on  the  floor.  It  was  also  opposed 
by  other  Senators. 

Two  years  ago  the  bill  was  vetoed. 
Last  year  the  bill  was  signed  Into  law. 
My  recollection  Is  that  the  bill  provided 
payments  for  lead  of  75  percent  and  for 
zinc  of  55  percent  of  the  difference  be- 
tween 14  V2  cents  per  pound  and  the  mar- 
ket price  whenever  ttie  latter  fell  below 
l4Vi  cents — current  prices  were  11 
cents  for  lead,  11^  cents  for  zinc — ^the 
payments  were  limited  to  those  pro- 
ducers who  had  not  mined  in  any  year 
since  1955  more  than  3,000  tons,  com- 
bined, of  the  two  metals.  The  bill  was 
accepted  by  administration  officials  after 
the  4-year  limit  was  put  on  the  program. 
A  ceiling  of  $16.5  million  in  subsidy  pay- 
ments for  the  4 -year  program  was  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

The  Government  was  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  and 
the  guaranteed  price  set  forth  in  the 
bill.    The  newspapers  state  that  an  in- 


vestigation win  be  marde  of  the  strategic 
supplies  in  the  possesion  of  the  F^ederal 
Government.  With  respect  to  the  bill 
passed  last  year,  no  aniropriaticBs  taare 
been  made  to  finance  it.  I  have  obtained 
information,  which  was  in  my  ixMsession 
both  a  year  ago  and  2  years  ago,  that 
the  supply  of  lead  and  sine  in  the 
possession  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  its  strategic  stockpile  are  in  such  a 
quantity  that  the  Government  does  not 
know  what  to  do  about  them.  The  Gov- 
ernment does  not  know  how  to  get  rid 
of  these  metals.  Still.  Congress  passed 
a  law  a  year  ago  to  subsidize  the  mining 
of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  United  States. 

My  deep  belief  is  that  no  appropria- 
tions should  be  made  to  implement  the 
bin  which  was  passed  last  year.  That 
bill  is  in  complete  conflict  with  the  pro- 
nouncement made  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  day  before  yester- 
day, concerning  the  need  for  reducing 
our  strategic  supplies.  It  is  folly  to  say 
that  we  have  too  much  lead  and  zinc,  too 
much  tungsten,  and  too  much  mag- 
nesium, while  at  the  same  time  we  pass 
laws  to  subsidize  the  mintng  and  pro- 
ducing of  more  of  those  t^^^W*? 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  lead 
and  zinc  bill  as  the  session  proceeds,  and 
especially  as  the  investigation  moves 
forward  on  the  subject  of  strategic  ma- 
terials. 


AID  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1241)  to  authorize  assist- 
ance to  public  and  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  im- 
provement of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facilities  and  to  authorize  scholar- 
ships for  undergraduate  study  in  mch 
institutions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  S.  1241.  In  doin?  so. 
I  wish  to  make  a  ehort  explanation  of 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

The  first  amendmoit  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  prohibits  Con- 
gress from  giving  aid  to  any  institution 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  tenets 
of  any  religion.  Under  the  bill  in  its 
present  form,  loans  can  be  made  to  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  learning 
which  are  operated  by  churches  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  facilities  to  be 
used  for  the  teaching  of  Uie  tenets  of 
the  faith  of  those  pttrtieular  churches. 
I  think  this  clearly  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  the  first  amendment. 

My  amendment  provides  that  loans 
under  the  provisions  of  8.  1241  shall  be 
restricted  to  public  oolleges,  that  is,  col- 
leges supervised  and  operated  by  the 
public.  This  amendment  will  eliminate 
from  the  debate  any  controversy  con- 
cerning the  meaning  tst  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  and  will  make 
it  certain  that  in  passing  the  bill  Con- 
gress will  not  be  violating  the  provisions 
of  that  amendment,  which  each  of  It* 
Members  has  sworn  to  uph<^. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  ray  amend- 
ment be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table  un- 
til it  is  called  up.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  at  this  point  to  the  Rrcoiw. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed. 
and  win  lie  on  the  table;  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  17,  before  •'Inatltutlona" 
Insert  "public". 

On  page  3,  line  7,  strike  out  "Institutions 
of  higher  education  or  to"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "public  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  to  public" 

On  page  3.  line  13,  strike  out  "Institutions 
of  higher  education  or"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "public  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tlon  or  public". 

On  page  12,  line  IS.  strike  out  "an  Institu- 
tion" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "a  publtr 
institution". 

On  page  14,  line  10,  before  "higher  educa- 
tion" Insert  "public". 

On  page  14,  line  11.  strike  out  "tl)  '. 

On  page  14,  line  13,  before  "Institutions" 
Insert  "public". 

On  page  14.  line  16.  beginning  with  ".  or 
(2)"  strike  out  all  to  the  period  on  page  15. 
line  4. 

On  page  33.  strike  out  Lines  18  through  30 
and   Insert  In   lieu   thereof  the   following: 

"(c)  The  term  'public  Institution  of  higher 
education'  means  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  under  public  supwrTlslon  and  con- 
trol, but  does  not  Include  a  school  or  In- 
stitution of  any  agency  of  the  United  States." 

Strike  out  the  amendment  to  the  title  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "A  bill 
to  authorize  assistance  to  public  Institutions 
of  higher  education  in  flnAncing  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of 
needed  academic  and  related  facilities,  to  au- 
thorize scholarships  for  undergraduate  study 
In  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  to 
proTlde  financial  assUtance  to  the  States  for 
ttM  construction  of  public  community  ool- 
l«g«.'- 


THK  FtTirrA  DEL  CflTE  CONrZRENCl 

Mr.  fMATHOU.  Mr.  Pr0sld«nt,  a 
Arm  and  d#t«nnln«d  poll«r  hac  paid  mm 
{fMl  dlvldMMli  at  th«  rMffit  fttnu  U\ 
Kft«  ConftrMMM  m  Untfuar'  1  waa 
0l«aMd,  ■«  I  am  tuf*  ttl  imat^i  wtrt, 
In  f«ttowtn«  ttM  proMfdifuit  »i  funta 
d#t  A»t«,  t«  MM  th«  Arm  but  ti  iU  iHiuM 
««mirt«i«  rMMon«M«  fUnd  Ukms  ^ 
•••raury  oi  AtAt^  DMn  K4mIi,  th«  «ttal#- 
maA  o<  tha  MM,  d«U»f«tl^, 

Mr,  Ruak  parformad  an  axtramalr 
valiMbU  Mfvlaa  for  tha  intar-Amarlaan 
family  of  n*tUma  br  provtdinf  tha  laad. 
anhlp  which  brandad  Cuba  aa  a  Com- 
munlat  fMter  within  tha  haalthj  body 
of  tha  Western  Hamiaphert. 

Z  alao  wish  to  eooipUment  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoKscl.  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on.  Latin  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickknloopik ] ;  Representa- 
tive Arxis-tkao  Skldkx,  of  Alabama;  and 
Representative  CHSs'rKR  E.  Mirrcw.  of 
New  Hampshire,  for  the  part  they  played 
in  the  success  of  the  Conference. 

The  firm  view  of  this  delegation  pre- 
vailed, and  the  United  SUtes.  as  the 
leader  of  the  nations  which  voted  to 
oust  Red  Cuba  from  the  inter-American 
system,  won  a  prestigious  victory. 

To  me.  It  was  gratifying  that  Mr. 
Rusk's  position  in  dealing  with  Castro 
was  the  one  which  was  finally  adopted, 
rather  than  the  much  softer  policy  on 
Cuba  so  many  times  espoused  and  some- 


times practiced  by  some  others  within 
the  State  Department. 

There  are  those  who  criticize  and  have 
criticized  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  at  Punta  del  Elste.  saying  that 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  sought 
unanimity  among  the  nations  meeting 
there  rather  than  merely  to  win  a  vote 
by  a  majority  or  by  two-thirds  I  think 
the  very  opposite  i.s  true 

By  pressing  ihrouyh  with  our  firm 
position,  the  United  States  made  it  plain 
to  all  the  American  nations  that  the 
day  of  ea.sy-gomg  treatment  of  Fidel 
Castro  and  his  dictatorship  was  over 
The  most  heartening  thing  of  all  is  that 
13  nations  voted  with  us  on  that  stand, 
and  not  a  single  nation  voted  against 
us.  although,  in  fact  6  nations  abstained 
for  reasons  which  they  called  legal  or 
Juridical,  but  which  some  felt  were 
political. 

Secretar>"  Rusk  deserves  much  credit 
for  the  outcome  of  the  Punta  del  Este 
Conference.  Great  credit  is  due  the  con- 
gressional representatives,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  l  Mr.  Morse  I ,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenloopir  1 .  Repre- 
sentative Armistead  SiLniN,  and  Repre- 
sentative Chester  Merrow  They 
strongly  supported  Secretary  Rusk's  po- 
sition and  reminded  him  of  congression- 
al sentiment  concerning  the  Punta  del 
Elste  meeting  and  its  relationship  to  the 
success  of  the  entire  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 

I  wish  to  make  two  other  points  If  the 
United  States  had  advanced  a  soft-line 
policy  at  Punta  del  Elste,  so  that  such 
resolutions  as  we  proposed  would  receive 
the  unanimoiis  support  of  the  nations 
taking  the  soft  line,  we  would  have  been 
embarrassed  to  discover  that  the  hard- 
line nations  would  have  refused  to  sup' 
port  us.  Then  we  would  have  been  pic- 
tured as  an  Ineffectual,  Insipid  ieader, 
not  «anain  aa  to  where  we  stood  on 
Mrmmuntsm  in  iha  hemisphere,  and  un* 
abia  to  aiiarelsa  l«ad<^shu>  In  ttia  Amefl' 
oan  family  of  naii/ms  Tftarefore,  raih«f 
than  to  be  plaaad  in  a  poellion  in  wttuih 
wa  fouid  sofMMHvably  have  baan  ptaaad, 
had  we  supoortiid  i^ia  soft'Una  poeitum, 
I  am  dalightad  that  tha  Maeretary  of 
•lata  and  our  repreeantatlvas  from 
Cvmx^m  datarmlnad  that  they  would  re- 
flaet  what  is,  in  the  opinion  of  tha  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people,  sa  well  as 
the  overwhelming  opinion  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  a  strong  position  with 
respect  to  dealing  with  Fidel  Castro. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  our 
action  at  Punta  del  Este  by  those  who 
claim  that  while  13  nations  voted  with 
us  on  the  resolution  to  oust  Castro  from 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  system,  6  nations 
abstained,  and  that  those  6  nations 
represent  two-thirds  of  the  population 
of  Latin  America.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  United  States  is  a 
member  of  the  inter-American  system, 
and  we  have  a  population  of  180  million 
By  simple  mathematics,  therefore,  a 
sizable  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  has  been  alined  on 
the  side  of  those  who  have  called  for  this 
strong  position  against  Pldel  Castro. 

Furthermore,  I  feel  certain  that  If  a 
referendum  were  conducted  among  all 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas  on  what  sort 
of  posture  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere 


.should  take  In  dealing  with  the  Com- 
munist dictatorship  In  Cuba,  we  would 
find  that  a  preponderant  percentage  of 
the  people  In  Argentina,  Brasll,  and  Chile 
would  support  a  stand  fully  as  strong  as 
that  which  the  United  States  proposed 
at  the  Conference.  For  example,  I  have 
read  that  there  has  been  a  popular  re- 
.sentment  expressed  in  some  of  the  coun- 
tries  whose  representatives  abstained 
from  supporting  the  strong  resolutions 
against  Castro.  We  know  that  In  Brazil 
today  newspapers  are  editorializing  at 
great  length  against  the  position  taken 
by  the  government  of  Mr.  Goulard  We 
know  there  Is  a  great  (wpular  resent- 
ment among  the  people  of  Argentina 
ak'Hinst  the  position  taken  by  Mr  Fron- 
dizi. 

I  believe  that  the  Conference  of  For- 
eign Ministers  at  Punta  del  Este  may 
mark  an  important  turning  point  In  our 
dealings  with  Latin  America  and  may  set 
the  start  of  a  firm  and  realistic  pohcy 
by  the  United  States  In  all  our  future 
relations  with  the  peoples  of  that  very 
important  area  of  the  world. 

Again.  I  congratulate  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  distinguished  members  of 
congressional  group  who  served  with 
him  upon  their  .splendid  achievement. 


ANAHEIMS    EDUCATIONAL 
CONTRIBUTION 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  I  had  occasion  to  speak  with 
the  president  of  the  board  of  education 
of  my  hometown  of  Anaheim,  Calif., 
and  to  learn  firsthand  of  the  contribu- 
tions Anaheim  is  making  toward  tha 
Improvement  of  American  education.  In 
the  face  of  keen  competition,  Anaheim 
has  recognlaed  the  need  to  produce  bet' 
t^rr  citlsens,  bettar  tolanilaUi,  bettar 
soldiers 

Tu  aMwrmplish  th#«#  endf  and  to  •«' 
(M/mmodata  swutlinf  fMidani  anrolU 
m^nta,  Ana»taim  haa  iiUilMd  %  tMm 
ft\»t\\mi  to  su&plamant,  tCranffthtn,  %vA 
•nrtah  lu  baaia  •lamanUry  Aattool 
ooursas  Kduaatlonal  U^^sSMT\  pro- 
graou  of  up  to  31  to  If  mlnutM  a  dAy 
provide  Instruction  in  a  varlaiy  of  eub- 
jecta,  under  tha  suparvlaion  of  taaahlnf 
teams  SubjecU  cwtx^A  in  tha  pro* 
gram,  known  as  tha  "Xnatructional 
Television  Project,"  include  social 
studies,  science.  '*onversatlonal  Spaniah. 
health,  music,  and  art.  By  this  method, 
they  are  also  able  to  reduce  and  redis- 
tribute teacher  workloads,  so  as  to  al- 
low teachers  the  badly  needed  oppor- 
tunity for  more  careful  and  thorough 
lesson  preparation. 

In  their  experience  and  in  the  experi- 
ence of  other  cities  that  have  also  pio- 
neered In  this  field,  the  program  has 
been  gratlfyln,{.  Anaheim 's  reorgani- 
zation has  partially  solved  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems  facing  ele- 
mentary teachers — how  to  provide  pro- 
ficient and  expert  iiistruction  in  all  sub- 
jects. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  proud  of  the  edu- 
cational advances  of  my  home  city  and 
the  contribution  it  Is  making  to  our  Na- 
tion's educational  progreu.  Anaheim  is 
an  Inspiration  In  the  educational  chal- 
lenges we  face. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcokd  an  article  on  this 
outstanding  accomplishment,  entitled 
■  Thanks  to  Television,  This  Town  Has 
No  More  School  Problems." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thanks  to  Television.  This  Town  Has 
Nn  More  School  Problems 

(By  Ed  Klester) 

Anaheim,  Calif. — As  one  of  the  Nation's 
fastest  growing  communities,  this  Los  An- 
((eles  suburb  has  had  school  problems  to 
match.  Enrollment  Increased  900  percent  In 
8  years.  Qualified  teachers  could  not  be 
hired  fast  enough.  Badly  needed  courses 
could  not  be  added  Tlie  tax  rate  threatened 
to  soar  completely  out  of  sight. 

Then  Anaheim  hit  upon  a  remarkable 
solution — one  most  schoolmen  would  have 
rejected  as  too  costly,  too  controversial,  or 
both.  For  tiad.OOO.  with  a  minimum  of  out- 
side help,  and  without  Increasing  the  tax 
rate.  Anaheim  built  Its  own  educational  TV 
station.  Today  every  student  In  the  third 
through  sixth  grades  attends  TV  classes  at 
least  43  minutes  a  day.  And  there  have  been 
these  results: 

Elementary  science,  enriched  arithmetic, 
and  Spanish  are  being  taught  In  all  schools 
for  the  first  time 

Hard-pressed  classroom  teachers  have  been 
relieved  of  some  lesson  and  planning  loads. 

Costs  of  an  additional  school  building  and 
of  27  hard-to-find  teachers  have  been  saved. 

TV-taught  studenu  are  showing  faster 
progress  than  those  not  taught  by  TV. 

The  whole  project  has  become  a  model  for 
other  fast-growing  communities 

"T^  has  put  real  quality  Into  our  schools,  " 
says  Robert  K  Shanks,  superintendent  of 
the  Anaheim  City  School  District.  "Take 
actencc,  for  instance  Who  can  find  20  tle- 
mentary  teachers  really  qualified  In  science 
theae  days?  our  science  program  usually 
ronststed  ot  urtnt  kid  brInRinK  In  his  rock 
roilectlon  But  Ut^ny  w#  hat*  t/tie  cracker* 
jark  Mclenre  teacher  And  by  TV  she  can 
l#arh  all  the  1nufth'ffn6Pf»  Ih  th*  sydiMn  " 

Mhartks's  mtrtiii  «r#  >M>thf  MhoNi  ttf  m»nf 
m}i»/*mW^s  »fiiMtt4  th#  Vhi\*4  IH«i<«a  tn  U 
yii«i#s  tfi  4*iif0ititfm»ni  Mti^iwrnul  TV  Hm 
h«Ml  vaei  lmM«Mii  im  A4MfM«M  imhtmii^   ^'iH« 

u»\im4  It 

rnu  yssr  a  mlllMxt  stutfenu  In  •  tt)<>UMi»4 
•flMX'U  will  toe  gsitutg  ^rt  of  their  aduAiUon 
by  TV  And  thousaiuls  of  adulu  will  attend 
ttMi  llvtnn  riNtfn  classes  nt  "Hunrtse  tiemesur" 
and  "Continental  Classroom  " 

ON    THE    AM,    UTCSSLLT 

As  opposition  malu,  new  frontiers  of 
teaching  by  television  are  being  explored. 
One  of  the  most  startling  experiments,  the 
Midwest  project  on  airborne  television  In- 
struction. Is  due  for  tests  In  February  and 
full  operation  next  fall. 

Prom  an  airplane  circling  above  Indiana, 
programs  on  electronic  tape  will  be  televised 
to  schools  and  colleges  In  five  States.  More 
than  6  million  students  will  be  within  range 
of  the  telecast.  Engineers  consider  this  a 
practical — and  economical — way  of  televising 
classes. 

Of  all  TV  experiments,  however,  the  most 
ambliloi;s  Is  in  Washington  County,  Md., 
where  a  six-channel  network  has  been  set  up 
ai  a  pilot  project  in  closed -circuit  operation. 

The  Washington  County  experiment  now 
Is  in  its  fifth  year.  From  a  central  control 
studio  In  Hagerstown,  classes  are  piped  Into 
37  county  schools  with  an  enrollment  of 
16.500.  Every  student  watches  at  least  one 
program  a  day.  Every  grade  level  has  at 
least  one  special  program.  The  experiment 
has  even  attempted  to  tise  TV  to  shore  up 


the  guidance  program.  Educators  have  come 
to  Hagerstown  from  all  over  the  world  to 
admire  and  observe. 

Among  Hagerstown 's  visitors  In  1958  were 
Anahelm's  Superintendent  Shanks  and  a 
school  board  member,  David  Snow.  Like 
many  others,  Shanks  and  Snow  were  awed, 
but  went  home  shaking  their  heads  about 
the  cost.  To  duplicate  the  operation,  they 
found,  would  cost  more  than  SI. 8  million. 
In  the  Hagerstown  project  studio  equipment 
and  cable  had  been  donated  and  the  Ford 
Foundation  had  contributed  nearly  $800,000. 
Anaheim  had  no  such  resources  and  could 
not  expect  such  donations. 

Anahelm's  five-member  school  board,  how- 
ever, began  looking  for  ways  to  whittle  the 
estimate.  A  $250,000  appropriation  for  a 
new  school  office  was  diverted  to  build 
studios.  Snow,  an  electronics  executive,  and 
Shanks  negotiated  a  rockbottom  price  of 
•  163.000  for  studio  hardware  and  classroom 
receivers.  They  effected  similar  bargains  for 
coaxial  cable. 

From  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  schools  ob- 
tained $25,000.  The  Federal  Government 
contributed  $30,000  to  subsidize  science, 
math,  and  language  courses.  The  remainder 
of  the  money  came  from  the  general  budget. 
It  made  up  less  than  3  percent  of  the  schools" 
annual  expenditure  last  year. 

AMATirURS    IN    CHARGE 

CCTV  Is  built  on  Ingenuity,  with  few  frills. 
It  has  no  cameramen,  for  Instance — zoom 
lens  cameras  are  controlled  from  a  booth.  Of 
the  16-person  staff,  only  Producer  Charles 
Callacl  and  an  assistant  have  had  prevlotis 
TV  experience.  The  others  are  teachers,  who 
double  as  cable-pullers  and  lighting  experts. 

"This  Is  every  teacher's  dream,"  says  John 
Shea,  the  fifth -grade  social  studies  TV 
teacher.  "I've  never  really  had  enough  time 
for  preparation  in  the  past.  This  way.  I  can 
spend  e  or  8  hours  getting  ready  for  a  single 
clMs.  I  can  make  exhibits  and  drawings  that 
really  help  th«  children  sec  what  I'm  Ulking 
about." 

TMklC    WtSHS'    WOIIK    IK    ••    MIHtrTM 

A  frM|ti*nt  emnplaint  about  TV  Ik  that 
sfu4l#nt$  have  no  chMn«e  in  t^wtniStm  the 
UMkChtt  "ThMt'i  Nwn  m'«rrfft«d. "  Clh«N  My« 
"A   MMTh^f  worth   hte  Mit  CNh   iknXMpnW 

lltNM«t  M  |»#f«#nt   ttt  ih$  <|tMN»i»/m«   ih«   »ttt' 

(Mfhie  w(lf  «*ii "  AiMt  fStutinmm  Utn4iwfi>  wfui 
i0M04  TV  wtm\4  itmh  th«m  Ui  iH*  it\4¥\\him 
hikv$  fttun4  Ui»f  M»  mttf0  Mtivt  MiA  nUmu' 
|$M4  ih«n  ffver 

Wh«t  AtM*  tstn**  by  TV  t«  itutUnMt  m  » 
•uulf  guide  plMHiMt  by  ftit  the  flfth-ifrad* 
t«$«h«r«.  For  ft  typtflftl  primr»m  on  Hftw»ll 
reMntly,  tut  workad  off  ftiut  on  for  »  vMiis. 

TtM  other  teftcherft  follow  »  slmllftr  proe*' 
dure,  producing  ftbout  ft  hours  of  program* 
Ing  dally.  This  fftll  the  schedule  includes 
SpftnUh,  social  studies,  science,  mathematics, 
and  miulc,  for  each  grade  from  third  through 
sixth. 

Let's  look  at  the  typical  TV  day  of  an  Ana- 
helm  student — Bob  Cranston,  a  fifth-grader 
at  Jefferson  School.  Bob's  class  is  part  of 
Anahelm's  "redeployment  project."  This 
means  that  he  and  74  other  students  spend 
all  morning  in  a  large  "resource  room"  made 
over  from  the  school  auditorium.  The  class 
has  two  teachers,  a  clerical  helper,  and  six 
TV  sets. 

The  sets  are  switched  on  for  55  minutes — 
25  for  science  or  social  studies.  16  for  Span- 
ish, 15  for  arithmetic.  Bob's  morning  cen- 
ters around  the  set.  In  Spanish,  for  In- 
stance, Classroom  Teacher  Robert  Gaslo  and 
TV  Teacher  Frank  Robles  follow  the  same 
study  guide.  Before  the  program  begins, 
Oaslo  will  warm  up  the  students  with  a 
game  In  Spanish.  Afterward,  he  will  help 
them  to  review  what  Robles  has  Just  taught. 

Afternoons,  Bob  Cranston  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  group  take  reading,  spelling,  and 
other    skill    subjects    In    25-pupll    classes, 


switching  places  with  78  other  students. 
Unconventional  as  this  setup  seems.  It  has 
produced  results  In  the  four  schools  tried. 

According  to  Dr.  Weldy  Lefever,  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  School  of 
Education.  Anahelm's  TV  classes  are  sub- 
stantially superior  In  arithmetic,  somewhat 
better  In  fifth-grade  social  studies,  and 
slightly  better  In  science  than  those  taught 
by  conventional  methods.  Only  In  fourth- 
grade  social  studies  has  TV  failed  to  show  a 
measurable  advantage. 

"We  believe  that  television  has  very  defi- 
nitely Improved  the  quality  of  education  In 
the  district."  Superintendent  Shanks  says. 
"It  has  made  possible  many  opportunities 
which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  pro- 
vided for  boys  and  girls  who  attend  our 
schools.  To  a  rapidly  growing  school  district 
like  Anaheim.  TV  seems  to  offer  the  best 
possible  means  of  guaranteeing  every  child 
the  sound  education  he  needs  today." 


Answers  to  Parents'  Qxtestions  About 
Educational    Televibion 

"Why  bother  with  televised  teaching? 
What  can  It  do  that  M-dinary  teaching  can't?" 

Television  can  bring  students  educational 
experiences  far  beyond  the  potential  of  the 
conventional  classroom.  In  literature,  in- 
stead of  reading  the  poems  of  Robert  Frost, 
for  Instance,  students  can  hear  Robert  Frost 
read  them  and  talk  about  them.  In  social 
studies,  students  can  visit  numy  historic 
places  that  they  otherwise  would  not  be  able 
to  visit.  In  science,  television's  magnifying 
power  gives  all  the  students  a  look  into  the 
microscope.  Many  science  demonstrations 
require  hours  of  preparation  to  set  up  cum- 
bersome equipment.  With  television,  the  ex- 
periment is  set  up  once. 

"How  can  I  be  sure  my  child  will  learn  as 
well  with  television  as  without  it?" 

During  1958-60.  141  separate  tests  were 
administered  by  the  National  Program  in  the 
Use  of  Television  In  the  Public  Schools. 
Theee  tents  involved  09,197  pupils.  In  97 
cases  results  favored  thoM  studying  with 
television.  In  40  of  th«M  97  cmtt,  the  differ* 
enre  was  statistically  MgniftMftt, 

"Don't  ntttdenu  t«tid  to  «lt  bueU  and  lo^rk 
ttrt  «nt«rt«lnm«nt  in  th«  t«l«tlMd  Muta^i" 

On    th#    tfttfiifttft,   MMlMM    «f«    >«ftffl(ng 

Mfiy  th«  Hfi  iii  f«Nif»f  tmm  tfid  ilM  ntHlut 
ut  inm4i0t\Mni0  MAfiy  hMt  Iwm  iMmvl#{«d 
ut  m«lM  fp'Mi^r  ttM  <^  Ml*  §$hmA  ntN'»fy 
iTMn  MtMMffU  \n  Mmv#fiif«fMt  »MmM/  Aa4 
mmi  TV  \mmm»  w$  dtrtfpMi  ut  m*lMi  mu* 
(Uinuk  rMHHtt\4  for  »%imft»,  tto«  tM«Mr 
My«,  "And  wn#n  you  aotmmi  Hn*  A  witH 
iln«  V,  you  know  wh»t  w»'v»  (orm«d,  don't 
you?"    It's  common  for  the  eUutt  to  answer 

"Don't  children  sufffr  from  not  being  able 
to  a«k  questions?" 

TV  teachers  are  able  to  anticipate  many 
student  questions.  Moraover,  many  students 
lilte  the  idea  of  having  the  teacher  present 
the  lesson  without  interruptions.  Plnally. 
classroom  teachers  have  learned  to  handle 
questions  in  the  followup  part  of  the  lessons. 

"Isn't  TV  bad  for  the  children's  eyes?" 

The  maximtim  amount  of  dally  instruction 
on  television  is  1\^  hours — far  leas  than  the 
average  child  sees  outside  of  school. 

"Isn't  TV  forcing  teachers  out  of  work?" 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  estimates  that 
schools  are  short  more  than  100.000  qualified 
teachers.  Besides,  television  doesn't  replace 
teachers,  it  temporarily  redeploys  them;  that 
is,  some  teach  in  the  studio  and  some  special- 
ize In  the  classroom  followup.  Almost  all 
those  teaching  in  the  studio  for  a  year  or 
find  it  necessary  to  get  back  before  the 
class  for  a  year. 

"Isn't  there  a  discipline  problem  when 
students  are  told  to  watch  the  set  with  no 
supervision?" 

The  usual  procedure  In  the  national  pro- 
gram was  for  two  or  three  normal-sized 
classes  to  watch  the  televised  lesson  with 
one  or  two  supervisors.    A  few  honor  classes 
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have  no  tuperrlslon.  Only  In  unforeseen 
cUrciimiitanc—  does  an  average  claaa  view  the 
televlMd  lesson  without  a  teacher  In  the 
claMroom. 

"My  daughter  la  eapeclally  gifted.  How 
can  TV  reach  both  her  and  the  standard 
student?" 

The  reactions  of  gifted  children  to  TV 
varied.  Some  were  bored.  Others  said  they 
found  the  TV  teacher  superior  to  their  class- 
room teacher.  But  three  things  should  be 
remembered :  ( 1 )  With  TV,  the  classroom 
teacher  has  more  time  to  devote  to  Individ- 
ual students  and  Is  better  able  to  devise  a 
program  for  each  gifted  student;  (2)  the  idea 
of  TV  Is  to  make  the  best  teacher  available 
to  present  the  best  lesson.  The  superior 
sttident  probably  sees  a  lesson  better  than 
the  one  offered  by  his  classroom  teacher; 
(3)  It's  not  unusual  In  conventional  teach- 
ing for  a  class  to  fall  behind  while  the 
teacher  repeats  for  slower  students. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pbll 
in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AID  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1241)  to  authorize  assist- 
ance to  public  and  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  In  financ- 
ing the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or 
improvement  of  needed  academic  and 
related  facilities  and  to  authorize 
scholarships  for  undergraduate  study  in 
such  institutions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
enter  upon  my  major  presentation  in 
regard  to  the  higher  education  bill.  I 
wish  to  pay  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI.  the  highest 
of  compliments  for  his  unfailing  courtesy 
and  for  the  fullness  of  the  cooperation  he 
has  always  extended  to  me  and  to  the 
other  members  of  my  subcommittee  in 
connection  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  having  served  for  many 
years  in  this  body  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  know  of  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  deserving 
of  more  expressions  of  appreciation  for 
his  leadership  in  the  field  of  education 
legislation  and  in  the  field  of  health  legis- 
lation than  is  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
I  repeat  that  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
has  done  a  better  Job.  over  the  years,  in 
the  field  of  education  legislation  and  in 
the  field  of  health  legislation  than  has 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  [  Mr.  HillI  .  I  particularly  wish 
the  RscORO  to  show  that  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  I  have  special  ap- 
preciation of  the  cooperation  Senator 
Hill  has  always  extended  to  me  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  It  has  not  been 
easy  to  take  through  the  hearings, 
through  the  subcommittee,  and  through 
the  full  committee  a  bill  such  as  this  one, 
with  its  many  ramifications  and  contro- 
versial sections;  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  cooperation  we  hare  received  from 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  this  subject 


matter  would  not  today  be  under  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  All  who 
serve  on  the  committee  are  deeply  In- 
debted to  Senator  Hill. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  thank 
with  deep  appreciation  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  who  worked  as  a  team 
in  bring  this  measure  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  The  members  of  the  sub- 
committee are  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Hill),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI.  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborodch).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Ranlolph),  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey. (Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Javits),  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwatir). 

Mr.  President,  public  thanks  also  are 
due  the  majority  leader,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  MANsnxLD], 
who  graciously  accommodated  the  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  scheduling 
this  debate.  To  his  assistance  in  large 
measure  and  to  that  rendered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HLTfPHREYl  must  go  the  credit  in  large 
part  for  the  legislation  which  I  am  siu-e 
will  be  enacted  following  the  debate  we 
begin  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  a5ked  about 
the  procedure  for  the  remainder  of  to- 
day. I  wish  to  state  that  it  is  my  plan 
to  make  my  speech  In  explanation  and  In 
support  of  the  bill,  and  then  to  obtain. 
if  I  can.  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendments  and  the  technical  amend- 
ments, but  without  prejudicing  the  right 
of  any  Senator  subsequently  to  submit 
amendments  dealing  with  the  same  sub- 
ject matters.  I  propose  then  to  close  the 
presentation  for  today,  unless  other  Sen- 
ators wish  to  make  speeches  today  on 
the  bill;  and  on  Monday  to  begin  the 
voting  on  other  amendments  to  the  bill. 

I  hav«  discussed  this  question  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate.  It  seems  to 
be  the  most  desirable  procedure,  because 
a  numJber  of  our  colleagues  are  neces- 
sarily absent  today  and  are  anxious  to 
p«\rticipate  in  the  debate  and  to  be  pres- 
ent Monday  when  the  voting  starts. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  several  techni- 
cal amendments  to  S.  1241,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  amend- 
ments and  the  committee  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

I  send  the  technical  amendments  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  com- 
mittee amendments  and  technical 
amendments  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  and  tech- 
nical amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are, 
as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  18.  after  the  word  "facili- 
ties", to  strike  out  "and";  In  line  21.  after 
the  word  "college",  to  insert  "and  through 
assistance  to  the  States  in  constructing  pub- 
lic community  college  facilities  in  such  loca- 
tions as  will  make  such  facilities  accessible 
to  the  homes  of  as  many  Individuals  as  may 
be  possible":  on  page  3,  line  5.  after  the  word 
"after",  to  strike  out  "in  this  title";  on  page 
4.  line  6,  after  the  word  "be",  to  strike  out 
"more"  and  insert  "less",  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  world  "than",  to  strike  out  "the 
higher  of   (1)    2\   per  centum   per   annum. 


or  (3)";  on  page  5.  line  5.  after  the  word 
"be",  to  strike  out  "not  more  than  the  higher 
of  (1)  3^  per  centaim  per  annum,  or  (3)" 
and  insert  "equal  to":  on  pac*  i>  after  line  5, 
to  strike  out : 

"Uiwom  rrairaABiia 

"Sbc.  104.  (a)  The  Commissioner  ahaU 
not  approve  any  application  for  a  loan  tmder 
this  title  except  upon  adequate  assurance 
that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 
contractors  or  subcontractors  In  the  per- 
formance of  work  on  construction  assisted 
by  such  loan  will  be  paid  wages  at  ratee  not 
leas  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  con- 
struction In  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
the  DavtB-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  UJB.C. 
a76a — 376a-fi ) .  and  wUl  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  not  leas  than  one  and  one-half  ttmee 
the  basic  rate  of  psy  for  all  hours  worked 
in  any  workweek  In  excess  of  eight  hours 
In  any  workday  or  forty  hours  In  the  work- 
week, as  the  case  may  be:  but  the  Commis- 
sioner msy  waive  the  application  at  this  sub- 
aectlon  In  cases  or  claaeae  of  cases  where 
Laborers  or  mechanics,  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed at  sny  time  In  the  construction  of  the 
project,  voluntarUy  donate  their  servloee  for 
the  purpose  of  lowering  the  costs  of  con- 
struction and  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  any  amounts  saved  thereby  are  fully 
credited  to  the  edticatkmal  Institution  un- 
dertaking the  construction. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  aectloo,  the  author- 
ity and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorganisation 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1»60  (IS  TA.  3176: 
46  Stat  12«7).  and  secUoo  3  of  the  Act  of 
June  13.  1934,  as  amended  (40  UB.C.  376e)." 

On  page  7,  after  line  9,  to  etrlke  out: 

"Sbc.  105.  (a)  In  the  perfonnanoe  of.  and 
with  respect  to.  the  funetlona.  powers,  and 
duUes  vested  in  him  by  this  title  the  Com- 
missioner, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  shall — 

"(1)  prepare  annually  and  submit  a 
budget  program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned 
Government  corix>ratlons  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended; 
and 

"<a)  maintain  an  integral  aet  of  aocounta 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  CMBce  in  aoeordanoe  with 
the  principles  and  prooednres  applicable  to 
commercial  transactions  as  provided  by  the 
Oovernment  Corporation  Control  Act,  aa 
amended,  and  no  other  audit  shall  be  re- 
quired :  Provxded,  That  such  Wn>rn-i>i  trans- 
actions of  the  Cnmrntsstoner  as  the  m^irifn 
of  loans  and  vouchers  approved  by  the  Com- 
mlBsioner  in  connection  with  such  ftn^n^'^iti 
transactions  shall  be  Anal  and  conduslTe 
upon  all  officers  of  the  Oovernment." 

On  page  8.  after  hue  4.  to  Insert: 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  Such  financial  transactions 
of  the  Commissioner  as  the  making  of  loans 
and  vouchers  approved  t>y  the  Commiseloner 
In  connection  with  such  financial  trans- 
actions, except  with  respect  to  administra- 
tive expenses,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
on  all  officers  of  the  Oovernment." 

On  page  9.  line  7.  after  the  word  "section". 
to  strike  out  "107"  and  Inaert  "403* 
11,  after  line  5,  to  strike  out: 

"(6)   obtain  Insurance  against  loi 
nectlon  with  property  and  other  as* 

In  line  8,  to  change  the  "(7)"  to  "(«)";  In 
line  14.  to  change  the  "(8)"  to  "(7)";  afUr 
Hue  17,  to  Insert: 

"aacoBsa  and  Atrvna 
"Src.  108.  (a)  Kach  recipient  of  a  loan 
under  this  UUe  shaU  keep  such  reoords  as 
the  Conunlesloner  shall  pieeurlbe.  including 
records  which  fully  dlsdoee  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  ttae  proceeds 
of  such  loan,  the  total  ooet  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  In  connectkm  with  which 
such  loan  Is  made  and  the  amoont  of  that 
portion  of  the  cost  supplied  l>y  other  source*, 


on  page 

I  In  con- 
tsheld;" 


and  such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an 
elTective  audit. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  or  any 
uf  their  duly  authorUeed  representatives  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination,  to  any  books,  documents, 
pitpers,  and  records  of  the  recipients  that  are 
pertinent  to  loans  received  under  this  title." 

On  page  15,  after  line  4.  to  strike  out: 

"(e)  The  term  'institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' means  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
educational  institution  in  any  State  which 
(1)  admits  as  regular  students  only  In- 
dividuals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
frum  a  secondary  school,  or  the  recognized 
eqxilvalent  of  such  a  certificate; 

"(2)  is  legally  authorized  within  such 
State  to  provide  a  program  of  education  be- 
yond secondary  education: 

"(3)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  2-year  program  which 
is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a 
degree:  and 

"(4)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  listed 
by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph or.  If  not  so  accredited,  is  an  institu- 
tion whose  credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer, 
by  not  less  than  three  institutions  which  are 
so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as 
if  transferred  from  an  institution  so  ac- 
credited. For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the 
Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of  na- 
tionally recognized  accrediting  agencies  or 
associations  which  he  determines  to  be  reli- 
able authority  as  to  the  quality  of  education 
or  training  offered. 

"(f)  The  term  'nonprofit  educational  insti- 
tution' meaiu  an  educational  institution 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  corpora- 
tions or  associations  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfully 
Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual. 

"(g)  The  term  public  educational  Institu- 
tion' does  not  Include  a  school  or  Institution 
of  any  agency  of  the  United  States. 

"(h)  The  term  State'  Includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,   the  Vtrlgn  Islands,   and  Guam. 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Conunlssloner  of  Edu- 
cation msy  delegate  any  of  his  functions 
under  this  title,  except  the  making  of  regu- 
lations, to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Office  of  Education. 

"(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  for  which  he  Is  responsible,  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  and  of  any  other  public 
or  other  nonprofit  agency  or  institution  in 
accordance  with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  nuiy  appoint  one  or  more  advisory 
committees  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  of  his  functions  under  this 
title.  Members  of  any  such  conunlttee, 
while  attending  conferencee  or  meetings  of 
the  committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
but  not  to  exceed  $60  per  diem;  and  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  73b 
2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently.  The  provisions  of 
section  1008  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  shall  apply  to  members  of 
such  conunlttees. 

"Sec.  108.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  a  depart- 


ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over,  or  impose  any 
requirements  or  condition  with  reepect  to, 
the  personnel,  curriculum,  methods  of  in- 
struction, or  administration  of  any  educa- 
tional institution. 

"Sac.  109.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  authorized,  subject  to 
the  procedures  prescribed  by  section  505  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (6  U.S.C.  1105) 
to  place  a  total  of  10  positions  In  the  Office 
of  Education  In  grades  16,  17.  and  18  of 
the  General  Schedule  In  addition  to  posi- 
tions placed  In  or  authorized  for  such  grades 
In  such  Office  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
act.  Such  ixksltlons  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  niunber  of  positions  authorized  to  be 
placed  In  such  grades  by  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  505. 

"SHOar    TTTLE 

"Sec.  110.  ThU  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Academic  Facilities  Act  of  1961'." 

On  page  13,  after  line  15,  to  strike  out: 

"AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE     U     OT    NATIONAL     DE- 
FENSE   EDUCATION    ACT 

"Sbc.  301.  -ntle  U  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  heading  of  such  title  to  read  'Title 
II — Financial  Assistance  to  Students  in 
Institutions  of  Hichbx  Education',  by  In- 
serting immediately  below  such  heading  the 
words  'Pajtt  a — Student  Loans',  by  changing 
the  words  'this  title'  wherever  they  appear  in 
such  title  to  read  'this  part',  and  by  adding 
immediately  after  section  209  the  following 
new  part: 

"  'PAar     B UNOEaCBAOUATE      SCHOLABSHIPS'  " 

On  page  19,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4, 
to  strike  out  the  quotation  mark;  at  the 
beginning  of  line  5,  to  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion mark,  in  the  same  line,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "221"  to  "201";  In  line 
11,  after  the  word  "this",  to  strike  out  "part" 
and  insert  "title";  In  line  18,  after  the  word 
"this",  to  strike  out  "part"  and  Insert  "title"; 
in  line  31,  after  the  word  "this",  to  strike 
out  "part"  and  Insert  "title";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  23,  to  strike  out  the  quotation 
mark;  at  the  beginning  of  line  34,  to  strike 
out  the  quotation  mark,  in  the  same  line 
to  change  the  section  number  f'-om  '"222"  to 
"303";  in  line  25,  after  the  word  "this",  to 
strike  out  "part"  and  insert  "title";  on  page 

30,  line  2,  after  the  word  "section",  to  strike 
out  "326"  and  Insert  "206";  in  line  12.  after 
the  word  "this",  to  strike  out  "part"  and 
Insert  "title";  at  the  beginning  of  line  14,  to 
strike  out  the  quotation  mark;  In  line  18, 
after  the  word  "this",  to  strike  out  "part" 
and  insert  "title";   at  the  beginning  of  line 

31,  to  strike  out  the  quotation  mark;  at 
the  beginning  of  line  22.  to  strike  out  the 
quotation  mark,  in  the  same  line,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "223"  to  "203"; 
in  line  23.  after  the  word  "this",  to  strike 
out  "part"  and  Insert  "title";  on  page  21. 
line  3.  after  the  word  "this",  to  strike  out 
"part"  and  Insert  "title";  In  line  3,  after 
the  word  "this",  to  strike  out  "part"  and 
Insert  "title";  at  the  beginning  of  line  18, 
to  strike  out  the  quotation  mark;  at  the 
beginning  of  line  19,  to  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion mark,  in  the  same  line,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "324"  to  "204";  in 
line  30.  after  the  word  "this",  to  strike  out 
"l>art"  and  Insert  "title";  on  page  22,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  6,  to  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion mark;  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "sec- 
tion", to  strike  out  "226"  and  Insert  "206"; 
in  line  9,  after  the  word  "section",  to  strike 
out  "325"  and  Insert  "206";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  14.  to  strike  out  the  quotation  mark; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  25.  to  strike  out  the 
quotation  mark;  on  page  23,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  3,  to  strike  out  the  quotation 
mark;  at  the  beginning  of  line  15,  to  strike 
out  the  quotation  mark;  at  the  beginning 
of  line  16,  to  strike  out  the  quotation 
mark,    In    the    same    line,    to    change    the 


section  number  from  "SSB"  to  "305";  in 
line  17.  after  the  word  "section".'  to 
strike  out  "221"  and  insert  "301";  in  line 
20,  after  the  word  "Guam",  to  strike  out 
"and".  In  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"Islands",  to  insert  "and  American  Samoa"; 
on  page  24,  at  the  beginning  of  line  9.  to 
strike  out  the  quotation  mark;  In  line  10, 
after  the  word  "section",  to  strike  out  "221'' 
and  insert  "201";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
14,  to  strike  out  the  quotation  mark;  at  the 
beginning  of  line  16,  to  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion mfirk,  In  the  same  line,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "226"  to  "306";  In  line 
16,  after  the  word  "thU",  to  strike  out  "part" 
and  Insert  "title";  In  line  33.  after  the  word 
"this",  to  strike  out  "part"  aind  Insert 
"title";  on  page  25,  at  the  beginning  of  line 

1,  to  strike  out  the  quotation  mark;  at  the 
beginning  of  line  3,  to  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion mark;  at  the  beginning  of  line  10,  to 
strike  out  the  quotation  mark;  In  line  11. 
after  the  word  "this",  to  strike  out  "part" 
and  Insert  "title";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
24.  to  etrlke  out  the  quotation  mark;  on 
page  26,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  to  strike 
out  the  quotation  mark;  at  the  beginning 
of  line  7,  to  strike  out  the  quotation  mark; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  9,  to  strike  out  the 
quotation  mark;  at  the  beginning  of  line  11, 
to  strike  out  the  quotation  mark:  at  the 
beginning  of  line  17,  to  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion mark;  in  line  20,  after  the  word  "this", 
to  strike  out  "part"  and  Insert  "title";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  21,  to  etrlke  out  the 
quotation  mark;  in  line  24,  after  the  word 
"this",  to  strike  out  "part"  and  Insert 
"title";  after  line  24,  to  Insert: 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted  under 
this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof,  with- 
out first  affording  the  State  commission  sub- 
mitting the  plan  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing." 

On  page  27,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to 
strike  out  "(b)"  and  Insert  "(c)";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  8,  to  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion mark;  at  the  beginning  of  line  11,  to 
strike  out  the  quotation  mark;  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  17,  to  strike  out  the  quotation 
mark;  in  line  22,  after  the  wrard  "this",  to 
strike  out  "part"  and  Insert  "title";  on  page 
28,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to  strike  out 
the  quotation  mark;  at  the  beginning  of  line 

2,  to  strike  out  the  quotation  mark.  In  the 
same  line,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"227"  to  "207";  In  line  8.  after  the  word 
"this",  to  strike  out  "part"  and  Insert  "title"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  6.  to  strike  out  the 
quotation  mark;  at  the  beginning  of  line  6. 
to  strike  out  the  quotation  mark,  in  the  same 
line,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"228"  to  "208";  In  line  10,  after  the  word 
"this",  to  strike  out  "part"  and  Insert  "title"; 
after  line  17.  to  strike  out: 

"PATMKNT8 

"Sec.  229.  The  Commissioner  may  arrange 
for  the  payment  of  the  amounts  due  recipi- 
ents of  scholarships.  Institutions,  and  State 
commissions  under  this  part  in  acc<»:dance 
with  section  1006." 

At  the  top  of  page  29,  to  Insert  a  new 
title,  as  follows: 

"TTTLE    m PUBLIC    COMJCUNITT     COLLEGE 

ASSISTANCE 

"Authorization  of  funds 

"Sec.  301.  For  the  purpoee  of  this  title 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $50.- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  five  successive  fiscal 
years  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  July  1, 1961. 

"Allotmenta  to  States  and  Federal  share 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  The  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  301  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  income  per 
person  and  the  number  of  high  school  grad- 
uates of  the  respective  States.  Such  aUot- 
ments  shall  be  made  as  follows:  The  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  to  each  State  for  each 
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flae&l  yr  an  amount  which  b«ars  the  aame 
ratio  to  th«  vuma  approprlat«d  pursuant  to 
Motion  301  for  such  year  aa  the  prodnet  of — 

**(A>  the  niimber  of  high  school  graduates 
of  the  State,  and 

"(B)   the  State's  allotment  ratio  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (c) ) 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  the  States. 

"(b)  The  allotment  to  any  State  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able until  the  end  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
3rear  for  payment  to  It  of  the  amounts  cer- 
tified, not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  allotment  was  made,  by 
the  State  agency  as  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  Junior  college  facilities  con- 
structed by  It  under  the  State  plan  approved 
pursuant  to  section  304. 

"(c)    For  purposes  of  this  title — 

'•(1)  The  'allotment  ratio'  for  any  State 
shall  bei.OO  less  the  product  of  (A)  .50  and 
(B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
Income  per  person  for  the  State  by  the  In- 
come per  person  for  all  the  States  ( not  In- 
cluding Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  and  Ouam),  except  that 
(1)  the  allotment  ratio  shall  In  no  case  be 
leas  than  .25  or  more  than  .75.  and  \H)  the 
allotment  ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  American  Samoa,  and  Ouam  shall 
be  .75:  and 

"(3)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commissioner  as  soon  as 
possible  after  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  of  the  Incomes  per  per- 
son of  the  States  and  of  all  the  States  for 
the  three  most  recent  consecutive  calendar 
years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  avsUl- 
able  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"Matching  requirement 

"Sic.  303.  Payment  of  the  full  Federal  al- 
lotment to  a  State  shall  be  contingent  upon 
the  matching  of  Federal  funds  by  State 
funds,  as  follows:  Bach  State  shall  add  to 
the  Federal  allotment  an  amount  equal  to 
the  product  of  (1)  the  number  of  high 
school  graduate*  In  the  State  and  (2)  the 
dlfferenoe  between  the  national  base  and  the 
Federal  allotment  to  the  State  per  high 
school  graduate  of  the  State:  Prortded.  That 
in  no  case  shall  the  State  matching  payment 
be  more  than  twice  the  Federal  allotment. 
To  the  extent  that  a  State's  matching  pay- 
maat  falls  short  of  the  matching  reqiiire- 
ment.  Ita  Federal  altotment  shall  be  propor- 
tionately rediiced. 

"State  plant 

"Sac.  304.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  ac- 
cept the  t>enefits  of  this  title  shall  submit 
a  State  plan  (or  carrying  out  the  purpcee  of 
this  title.  The  Conamlssloner  shall  approve 
any  such  plan  which — 

"(1)  designates  the  State  agency  respon- 
sible for  administering  the  plan  througbuut 
the  State; 

"(3)  contains  satlafactory  evidence  that 
such  State  agency  will  have  authority  to 
carry  out  such  plan  in  conformity  with  this 
title: 

"(3)  provides  fiscal  control  and  fimd  ac- 
counting procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  and  accounting 
for  Federal  funds  under  this  title  and  to 
assure  proper  application  of  non-Federal 
funds    used    In   connection   therewith; 

"(4)  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
standards,  in  accordance  with  the  purpose 
of  this  title,  for  locating,  planning,  and  con- 
structing public  community  college  facili- 
ties; 

"(5)  provides  for  affording  to  every  ap- 
plicant, whose  application  for  funds  for  a 
construction  project  under  the  State  plan 
U  denied,  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  t>e- 
forc  the  State  agency;  ai  d 

"(8)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Commlsaloner.  in 
such   form   and   containing   such    informa- 


tion, as  are  reasonably  neceasary  to  enable 
the  Oommlssloner  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
dlsajTprove  any  State  plan  submitted  under 
this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof,  with- 
out first  affording  the  SUte  agency  sub- 
mitting the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Convmlssloner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing  to  the  State  agency,   finds   that — 

"(1)  the  State  plan  submitted  by  such 
agency  and  approved  under  this  section  has 
been  so  changed  that  It  no  longer  compiles 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection   (a);   or 

"(2)  In  the  administration  of  such  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision; 

the  Commissioner  shall  withhold  further 
payments  under  section  306  to  the  State  or 
withhold  further  payments  lor  any  project 
designated  by  the  Commlssluner  as  being 
directly  affected  by  such  failure,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine  to  be  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances,  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  la  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply,  or  If  compliance  Is  Impossible,  until 
the  State  repays  or  arranges  for  the  repay- 
ment of  Federal  moneys  which  have  been 
diverted  or  Improperly  expended:  except  that 
the  foregolni?  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  payment  of  any  amount  al- 
ready reserved  under  section  306(a)  with 
respect  to  any  public  conununlty  college 
facilities  project  not  directly  affected  by 
such  failure.  After  notice  as  provided  In 
this  subsection  to  any  State,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  suspend  the  making  of  further 
reservations  of  funds  under  section  305ia) 
for  projects  in  such  State  pending  the  mak- 
ing of  the   findings   under   thla  subsection. 

"Pajf-menta  to  States 

"Sec  305.  (a)  Upon  a  certification  by  a 
State  agency — 

"(1)  listing  a  public  community  college 
facilities  project  (or  projects)  approved  by 
It  during  a  fiscal  year  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  304;  and 

"(2)  setting  forth  the  estimated  cost  of 
each  such  project,  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
share  of  such  cost,  and  such  further  descrip- 
tion of  such  project  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Commissioner  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  thla  title. 

the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  an  amount 
equal  to  such  Federal  share  of  such  cost  out 
of  the  State's  allotment  for  such  fiscal  year. 
Payment  of  such  amount  shall  t>e  made  by 
the  Commissioner  to  the  State,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  State  agency,  through  the  dis- 
bursing facilities  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  prior  to  audit  or  settlement 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  at  such 
time  or  times  and  In  such  installments  (In 
advance  of  the  Incurring  of  cost  or  other- 
wise) as  the  Commissioner  may  determine. 
Such  payments  siUiU  be  used  exclusively  to 
meet  the  cost  of  conatructlun  of  the  project 
(or  projects)  for  which  such  amount  has 
been  reserved.  The  Commissioner  shall 
change  any  amount  so  reserved  upon  request 
of  the  State  agency  and  receipt  of  an 
amended  certification  from  such  agency, 
but  only  to  the  extent  such  change  Is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  other  provisions  of 
this  tlUe. 

"(b)  if  any  project  with  respect  to  which 
paymenu  have  been  made  under  this  sec- 
tion Is  terminated  or  abandoned  or  not  com- 
pleted within  such  reasonable  period  as  may 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
laUoos  of  the  CommUsloner,  the  SUte* 
which  certified  such  project  shall  be  liable 
to  repay  to  the  United  State*,  for  deposit  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtea  as  mU- 
cellaneoiLs  receipts,  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments or  such  lesser  amounts  as  the  Com- 
missioner deems  reasonable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 


-Deflnitloiu 

-Sec.  30e.    As  u»m1  In  Xhia  UUe— 

"(1)  The  term  'public  oommunlty  col- 
lege' means  an  educational  Institution 
under  public  supervision  and  control  and 
limited  to  first  and  second  yev  collag*  grmd* 
courses. 

"(2)  The  terms  'construct',  'constructing', 
and  'construction'  Include  the  preparation 
of  drawings  and  speciflcations  for  public 
community  college  facilities,  erecting,  build- 
ing, acquiring,  and  expanding  public  com- 
munity college  facilities,  and  the  Inspection 
and  supervision  of  the  construction  of  such 
facilities. 

"(3)  The  term  'public  community  college 
f.-iclU ties'  means  classrooms  and  related  facil- 
ities, Initial  equipment,  machinery,  utllltlea. 
and  land  (Including  Interests  In  land  and 
land  Improvements)  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate for  the  purposes  of  a  public  conununlty 
college,  but  shall  not  Include  athletic  stadi- 
ums or  structures  or  facilities  intended  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  athletic  exhibitions, 
contests,  or  games  or  other  events  for  which 
admission  Is  to  be  charged  to  the  general 
public. 

"(4)  The  term  "high  school  graduat*' 
means  a  person  who  has  received  forma! 
recognition  (by  diploma,  certtflcate,  or  simi- 
lar means)  from  an  approred  school  for  suc- 
cessful completion  of  four  years  of  education 
beyond  the  first  eight  years  of  schoolwork.  or 
for  demonstration  of  equivalent  achievement. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  tltl«,  the  number 
of  high  school  graduate*  shall  b«  limited  to 
the  number  who  graduated  In  the  mo*t  re- 
cent school  year  for  which  satlafactory  data 
are  available  from  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Interpretation 
of  the  definition  of  'high  school  graduate' 
shall  fall  within  the  authority  of  tb*  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

"(5)  The  term  'national  base'  means  with 
respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal 
to  three  times  the  quotient  of  (A)  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  under  the 
authorization  In  section  SOI,  divided  by  (B) 
the  number  of  high  school  graduate*. 

"(6)  The  term  'SUt*  agancy'  means  the 
agency  designated  by  a  State  in  lu  Stat* 
plan  in  accordance  with  section  304(1)." 

And  on  page  87.  after  lin*  S.  to  insert  ■ 
new  title,  as  follows: 

"rrruc  it — ckkkkal  rBomzoMS 

"De/lnitions 

"Sec.  401.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(a)  Th*  term  'institution  of  higher  cdu- 
caUon'  mean*  an  educational  tnatitutlon  in 
any  StaU  which — 

"(1)  admit*  a*  regular  student*  only  tn- 
dlvlduala  having  a  csrtlAest*  of  graduattoo 
from  a  high  school,  or  th*  rscognlaed  squlv- 
alent  of  such  a  certlfleata: 

"(3)  Is  legally  autborlasd  wtthla  •uoh 
Stat*  to  provlds  a  program  at  sduoatkm  be- 
yond high  school; 

"(S)  proTlde*  an  educational  program  for 
which  It  awards  a  bachelor's  dsgrs*.  or  pro- 
vides not  leas  than  a  two-yaar  program  wbleh 
is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a 
degree; 

"  ( 4 )  is  a  pubUc  cr  othar  nonprofit  institu- 
tion; and 

"(6)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  raoof- 
niaed  accrediting  agency  or  association  Ilstsd 
by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  t*'*^  para- 
graph or,  if  not  so  accredltad.  Is  an  Institu- 
tion whose  credits  are  acoaptsd.  on  transfer, 
by  not  less  than  thre*  Instltatlons  which  are 
so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis 
as  if  transferred  from  an  tnatltatlon  so  ae- 
crwlited.  For  the  purpoass  at  tltis  n.  such 
term  mcludss  any  private  hiisliisss  school  cr 
technical  institution  which  lusets  the  pro- 
visions of  clauses  (I).  (1).  (»).  (4).  and  (•). 
Fur  the  purposes  of  this  pan^raph  the  Oom- 
mlssloner shall  publlah  a  list  of  natHwally 
recognised  accrediting  acaoolsa  or  s*anr1s 
tion*   which   h*  detarminas   to  be   rellahU 


authority  as  to  the  qttallty  of  education  or 
training  offered. 

"(b)  The  term  'nonprofit  educational  In- 
stitution' means  an  educational  institution 
owned  and  operated  by  one  cr  more  corpora- 
tions or  associations  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure, 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
Individual. 

"(c)  The  term  'pabllc  educational  in- 
stitution' doea  not  Include  a  school  or  In- 
stitution of  any  agency  of  the  United  Statea. 

"(d)  The  term  'State'  tnclndes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  ssveral  Statea.  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, ths  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo. 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam,  and  American 
Samoa. 

" Federal  aaminlstration 

"Sac.  403.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may 
delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act. 
except  the  making  of  regulations,  to  any 
ufllcer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

"(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  for  which  he  Is  responsible,  the  Com- 
missioner Is  authorised  to  utilise  the  services 
and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  any  other  public  or  non- 
profit agency  or  Institution  In  accordance 
with  appropriate  agreements,  and  to  pay  for 
such  services  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
relmbiuaement,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner,  with  the  spproval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and 
Welfare,  may  appoint  one  or  more  advisory 
committees  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Commlsaloner  with  respect  to  the  edmlnts- 
tratioa  of  any  of  hla  functions  under  this 
Act.  Members  of  any  such  committee,  whUe 
attending  conferences  or  meetings  of  the 
committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Waifare.  but 
not  to  exceed  $50  per  diem,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  lUlowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorised  by  law  (5  DB.C.  73b-2)  for  per- 
sons In  the  Oovernmeat  service  employed  in- 
termittently. The  provisions  of  section  1009 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1968  shall  apply  to  members  of  such  com- 
mittees. 

"Judiciai  repUw 

"Sac.  403.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatlsflsd 
with  the  Onmm tasltmar's  final  aetloti  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  Ite  State  pl|ua 
submitted  under  title  U  or  III  or  with  his 
final  acUon  under  section  20e(c)  or  804(c). 
such  State  may  appeal  to  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  th*  drcnit  in  which  such 
State  is  located.  Tlie  sununons  and  notice 
of  appeal  may  be  served  at  any  place  in  the 
United  States.  The  Commisslonsr  ■h^n 
forthwith  certify  and  file  In  the  court  the 
transcript  of  the  proceedings  and  the  record 
on  which  he  based  his  action. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, unl***  substantially  contrary  to  the 
weight  of  the  evldeikce.  shall  be  ooncIuslT*: 
but  the  court,  for  ({ood  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Oommlssloner  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Oommlsslonar  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  nniting,  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  certify  to  the  court  the  transcript  and 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modlflsd  flr>rttng«  of  f^et  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  unless  substantially  con- 
trary to  the  welfht  at  the  evidence. 

"(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  ths  action  of  the  Commlssl<mcr  or  to 
set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  ThB  judg- 
ment of  the  court  aliall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  cartlflcatlon  as  provided 
m  UUe  as.  United  states  Code.  secUon  1354. 

"Labor  atmndMrdM 
"Sac.  404.  (a)  The  Oommlssloner  shall  not 
approve  any  application  for  a  loan  under 
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title  I  or  reeerve  any  amount  for  a  grant 
under  tlOe  in  except  upon  adequate  assur- 
ance that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractor*  In 
the  performance  of  wodc  on  construction 
assisted  by  sndi  loan  or  grant  will  be  paid 
wages  at  ratea  not  less  than  those  prevail- 
ing on  similar  construction  In  the  locality 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
accordance  with  Davis- Bacon  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (40  U.8.C.  a70a— 276a-6),  and  will  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  basic  rate  of  pay 
for  all  hotirs  worked  in  any  workweek  In  ex- 
cess of  d^t  hours  In  any  workday  or  forty 
hotirs  In  the  workweek,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  author- 
ity and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  FJEl.  3176; 
64  Stat.  1367).  and  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  UJ5.C.  376c). 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  may  waive  the  ap- 
plication of  subsection  (a)  in  cases  or  classes 
of  cases  where  laborers  or  mechanics,  not 
otherwise  employed  at  any  time  in  the  con- 
struction assisted  by  such  loan,  voluntarily 
donate  their  services  for  the  purpose  of  low- 
ering the  cost  of  construction. 

"Method  of  payment 
"Sac.  406.  Paymenta  under  this  Act  to  any 
Individual  or  to  any  State  or  Federal  agency, 
institution  of  higher  education,  or  any  other 
organisation,  pursuant  to  a  grant  or  loan,  or 
pursuant  to  a  scholarship,  may  be  made  in 
installmente,  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
relmbure*ment,  and  with  respect  to  grante 
or  loans  with  neoeesary  adjustmenta  on  ac- 
count of  overpaymente  or  underpaymenta. 

" AdmlniMtrative  appropriations  authorized 
'"Sac.  406.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80.  1063.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
coet  of  administering  the  provlslcms  of  this 
Act. 

"Federal  control  not  authorized 
"Sac.  407.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  anthorlslnc  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  oOcer.  or  employee  of  the 
United  Statee  to  exercise  any  direction,  supv- 
vlsloo.  or  control  over,  or  Impoee  any  re- 
qtilremente  or  condition  with  req>ect  to.  the 
personnel,  currlculiui,  metboda  of  Instruc- 
tion, or  administration  of  any  educational 
institutlon.- 

TaCHNICAI.     A1CKNDKKMT8 

On  page  4,  line  13,  strike  out  "1061"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "1063". 

On  page  4.  line  10,  strike  out  "1063"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1063". 

On  page  4,  line  33.  strike  out  "1063  to 
1065"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1963  to 
1066". 

On  pace  10,  line  6.  strike  out  "1063"  and 
insert  In  heu  thereof  "1068". 

On  page  10.  line  7,  strike  out  "1063"  and 
insert  la  lieu  thereof  "1064". 

On  page  10,  line  0.  striks  out  "1064"  and 
Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  "1065". 

On  page  10,  line  15,  stride  out  "1063"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "1964". 

On  psge  38,  line  16,  strike  out  "1063"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "1964". 

On  page  39,  line  7,  strike  out  "1061"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1963". 

On  page  80.  line  6.  strike  out  "the  junior 
college  faculties  constructed  by  it"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "constructing  pubUc 
community  coUege  faculties". 

On  page  SO,  line  30,  after  "Act"  insert  a 
comma  and  "and  annuaUy  thereafter,". 

On  page  31.  line  4,  beginning  with  "funds" 
strike  out  aU  through  "allotment"  in  line 
5  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "or  local  funds, 
or  both,  as  foUows:  Each  State  shaU  match 
the  Federal  aUotment  by". 


On  page  84,  Une  0,  after  "reeerve"  Insert 
a  comma  and  "subject  to  the  requlremente 
of  section  803,". 

On  i>age  85,  line  1,  strike  oat  "if  any"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "If  any". 

On  page  35.  line  6.  strike  out  "States"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "State". 

On  page  35,  beglzmlng  wltti  Une  13,  strike 
out  an  Uuough  line  15  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  term  "public 
community  college'  means  an  educational 
institution,  or  branch  thereof,  in  a  State, 
which  (1)  is  under  public  supervision  and 
control,  (3)  Is  organised  and  administered 
prlnclpaUy  to  offer  educatlanal  programs,  of 
not  more  than  two  years'  duration,  beyond 
the  high  school  level,  (8)  has  as  one  of  Ite 
major  purposes  the  provlsloa  of  a  two-year 
program  which  Is  acceptable  tKX  fuU  credit 
toward  a  bachelor's  degree  upon  the  student's 
transfer  to  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  (4)  If  a  branch  of  an  institution 
offering  four  or  more  years  of  hl^er  educa- 
tion, is  located  In  a  community  different 
from  that  in  which  Ite  parent  Instltntion  is 
located." 

On  page  43,  line  35,  strike  out  "1963"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1068". 

So  as  to  make  the  bUl  read: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "College  Academic 
Facilities  and  Scholarship  Act". 

"VUIDIHCS  AWD  KSCXJkBStnON  OV  FOUCT 

"Sac.  3.  The  Oongrees  hereby  finds  that  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  United  Statee  re- 
qtilre  that  this  and  future  generations  of 
American  youth  be  Insured  ami^e  oppMtn- 
nlty  for  the  fullest  development  of  their  In- 
tellectual capacities,  and  that  this  opportu- 
nity wiU  be  jeopardised  onleaB  the  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities  are  encouraged  and 
assisted  In  their  tUtorXm  to  accommodate 
rapidly  growing  number*  of  youth  who  aspire 
to  a  higher  educatlcm,  and  onleaa  steps  are 
taken  to  encourage  promlalBg  youth  In  their 
pursuit  of  this  goal  by  holding  out  to  them 
both  the  proepect  of  national  reoognition  of 
their  promise  and  the  assurance  that  eco- 
nomic obstacles  to  self-fnlfiUment  can  be 
overcome.  The  Congress  further  finds  and 
declares  that  ttieae  needs  are  so  great  and 
theee  steps  so  urgent  that  It  Is  Incumbent 
upon  the  Nation  to  take  positive  and  Inune- 
dlate  action  to  meet  theee  needs  through  as- 
sistance to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
in  providing  classrooms  and  other  academic 
faculties,  through  xindergradnato  scholar- 
ships for  young  people  of  outstanding  ablUty 
who  need  sudi  scholarship  asslstanoe  to  go 
to  ooUege,  and  through  aaslstanoe  to  the 
States  In  oonstmettng  public  community 
college  fadUtlea  In  su^  locations  aa  wlU 
make  stich  faculties  aoceaatbl*  to  the  home* 
of  aa  many  Individuals  as  may  be  poasible. 

"llTLX  I — LOAMB  VOB  OOWnCUCTTOK  OP 

kcsmacTAcaxttEB 
"Lending  authority 
"Sac.  101.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
(hereinafter  referred  to  aa  •Commissioner') 
may.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  make  loans  to  Institutions  of 
higher  edticatlan  or  to  hlgher-edueatlon 
building  agencies  for  construction  of  aca- 
demic faciUtlea. 

"Loan  limit  for  any  State 

"Sec.  103.  Not  more  than  13  ^  per  centum 
of  the  funds  provided  for  In  this  title  in  the 
form  of  loans  shaU  be  used  for  loans  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  or  higher- 
education  bulldlnc  agendtaa  within  any  one 
State. 

"Eligibility  conditions,  amounts,  and  terms 
of  loans 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Mo  loan  pursuant  to  this 
title  shaU  be  made  unleas  the  Oommlssloner 
finds  (1)   that  not  lass  than  one-fourth  of 
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the  development  cost  of  the  facility  will  be 
flnanced  from  non-Pvderal  tourcM,  (2)  that 
the  applicant  la  unable  to  Beciire  the  amount 
of  such  loan  from  other  aoxirces  upon  terma 
and  condltlona  equally  aa  favorable  as  the 
terma  and  condltlona  applicable  to  loana 
under  thla  title,  and  (3)  that  the  conatruc- 
tlon  win  be  undertaken  In  an  economical 
manner  and  that  It  will  not  be  of  elaborate 
or  extravagant  dealgn  or  materlala. 

"(b)  A  loan  pursuant  to  thla  title  shall 
be  secured  In  such  manner,  and  shall  be 
repaid  within  such  period  not  exceeding  fifty 
years,  and  may  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mlaaloner;  and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  which  shall 
not  be  less  than  a  per  annum  rate  that  la 
one-quarter  of  1  percentage  point  above  the 
rate  of  Interest  paid  by  the  Commissioner 
on  funds  obtained  frc«n  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  provided  In  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section. 

"(c)  In  order  to  obtain  funds  for  loans 
under  this  title,  the  Commissioner  may.  on 
or  after  July  I,  1963,  from  time  to  time  Issue 
notes  and  obligations  for  purchase  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  maximum 
aggregate  principal  amount  of  such  notes 
and  obligations  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
shall  be  such  amount  as  may  be  specified 
frooa  time  to  time  In  appropriation  Acts,  but 
the  amount  so  outstanding  at  any  time  shall 
not  exceed  ( 1 )  the  Initial  sum  of  $300,000,000 
until  June  30,  1963.  Inclusive,  and  (2)  there- 
after. 9300.000,000  plus  such  additional  sums 
as  are  equal  to  a  rate  of  annual  Increase  of 
•300.000.000  In  such  Initial  simi  aa  of  July  1 
of  each  of  the  calendar  years  1963  to  1966 

"(d)  Notes  or  other  obligations  Issued  by 
the  Commlsaloner  under  this  title  shall  be 
In  such  forms  and  denominations,  have  such 
maturities,  and  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tre«ksury.  and  shall  bear  interest  at 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  which  ahall  le  equal  to  the  average 
annual  Interest  rate  on  all  interest-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  com- 
puted at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  issuance  by  the  Commissioner 
and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1 
per  centum.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
la  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
notes  and  other  obligations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner Issued  under  this  title  and  for  such 
purpose  Is  authorized  to  use  aa  a  public-debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
securities  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  issued  under  such 
Act.  aa  amended,  are  extended  to  include 
any  purchases  of  such  notes  and  other  obli- 
gations. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  sec- 
tion. All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated 
as  public-debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States. 

"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commissioner  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary,  together  with  loan 
principal  and  interest  payments  made  by 
Instltutiuns  of  higher  education  or  higher 
education  building  agencies  assisted  here- 
under, for  payments  on  notes  or  other  obli- 
gations issued  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  section 

"General  provisions 

"Sec  104  (a)  Such  financial  transactions 
of  the  Commissioner  as  the  making  of  loans 
and  vouchers  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
In  connection  with  such  financial  trans- 
actions, except  with  respect  to  admljwstra- 
tive  expenses,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
on  all  officers  of  the  Oovernment 

■(b)  II)  Funds  made  available  to  the 
Commissioner    pursuant    to    the    provisions 


of  this  title  shall  be  deposited  in  a  checking 
account  or  accounts  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  SUtes  ReceipU  and  assets  ob- 
tained or  held  by  the  Commissioner  in  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  title,  and  all  funds  available 
for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
missioner under  this  title  (Including  appro- 
priations therefor,  which  are  hereby  author- 
ized), shall  be  available.  In  such  amounts  as 
may  from  year  to  year  be  auth«)riaed  by  the 
Congress,  for  the  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Commissioner  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  such  functions 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  (A) 
to  prescribe  a  schedule  of  fees  which,  in  his 
Judgment,  would  t>e  adequate  In  the  aggre- 
gate to  cover  necessary  expenses  of  making 
Inspections  i  Including  audits  i  and  providing 
representatives  at  the  site  of  projects  in  con- 
nection with  loans  under  this  title,  and  (B) 
to  condition  the  making  of  such  loans  on 
agreement  by  the  applicant  to  pay  such  fees, 
and.  If  such  fees  are  prescribed,  the  Com- 
missioner's expenses  for  such  purpo.«es  shall 
be  considered  nonadmlnlstratlve  For  the 
purpose  of  providing  such  services,  the  Com- 
missioner may,  as  authorized  by  section  402 
(b).  utilize  any  agency,  and  such  agency 
may  accept  reimbursement  or  payment  for 
such  services  from  such  applicant  or  fron\ 
the  Commissioner,  and  shall,  if  a  Federal 
agency,  credit  s\ich  amounts  to  the  appro- 
priation or  fund  against  which  expenditures 
by  such  agency  for  such  services  have  been 
charged 

■'CI  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  him  by  this  title,  the  Commissioner, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law.  may — 

"(I  I  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  t<>  carry  out  the  pur- 
p<->ses  of  this  section. 

"(2)  sue  and  be  sued  In  any  court  of 
record  of  a  State  having  general  Jurisdic- 
tion or  in  any  district  court  of  the  Utilted 
States,  and  such  district  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  civil  actions  arising  under 
this  title  without  regard  to  the  amount  In 
controversy;  but  no  attachment,  injunc- 
tion, garnishment,  or  other  similar  pnx-ess, 
mesne  or  final,  sh.iU  be  issued  against  the 
Commissioner  or  property  under  his  control, 
and  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
except  litigation  arising  out  of  activities 
under  this  title  from  the  application  of 
sections  507(bi  and  2679  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  of  section  367  of 
the    Revised   Statutes    (5    USC    316i 

'■|3)  forecU>se  on  any  property  or  com- 
mence any  action  to  protect  or  enforce  any 
right  conferred  upon  him  by  any  law  con- 
tract, or  other  agreement,  and  bid  for  and 
purchase  at  any  foreclosure  or  any  other 
sale  any  property  in  connection  with  which 
he  has  made  a  loan  pursuant  U)  this  title; 
and.  In  the  event  of  any  such  acqul.sltlon 
(and  notwithstanding  any  (jther  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling, 
or  dlsp<jsal  of  real  property  by  the  United 
States),  complete  administer,  remodel  and 
convert,  dispone  (■!  lease  and  otherwise  deal 
with,  such  property  Provided  That  any 
such  acquLsltlon  of  real  property  shall  not 
deprive  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
theret)f  of  rs  civil  or  criminal  Jurisdiction 
In  and  over  such  prof>erty  or  impair  tiie 
civil  rights  under  the  State  or  1(km1  ;,i*s  of 
the    Inhabltant.s    on   such    property. 

■|4(  enter  Into  Agreements  to  p,»y  annual 
.'^un^s  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  any  State  or  local 
taxing  authority  with  respect  to  any  real 
property  so  acquired  or  owned. 

"(5i  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  real  or  personal  property  and 
sell  or  exchange  any  securities  or  obliga- 
tions,  upon  such    terms   as    he   may   fix, 

"(6)  subject  to  tJie  specific  Umit.itl.  >ns  In 
this  title,  consent  to  the  nKMjifir.iti.Jn  with 
r««si)ect  to  *he  rate  of  mteresr  time  of  pay- 
ment   of    any    installment    of    principal    or 


Interest,  security,  or  any  other  t«rm  oT  any 
contract  or  agreement  to  which  he  U  a 
party  or  which  has  been  transferred  to  him 
pursuant  to  this  Mctlon;  and 

"(7)  include  In  any  contract  or  Instru- 
ment nuule  pursuant  to  this  section  such 
other  covenants,  condltloiu,  or  provisions 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  purposes  of  this  title  will  be  achieved  ' 

Records  and  auditt 

Sbc  105  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  loan 
under  this  title  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Commissioner  shall  preacrlbe.  Including 
records  which  fully  dlscloae  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  loan,  the  total  coat  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  in  connection  with  which 
such  loan  Is  made  and  the  amount  of  that 
portion  of  the  cost  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  fa- 
cilitate an  effective  audit. 

"(b)  The  Conunlssloner  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  repreacntatlvea  ahall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination,  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipients  that  are 
(pertinent  to  loans  received  under  this  title. 

DeflnitioHM 
"Src    106    As  used  In  this  title — 
"(a)    111    Except  as  provided   in  subpara- 
graph    (2)     of     this    paragraph,    the     term 
academic  facilities"  means  structures  suit- 
able for  use  as  classrooms,  laboratories.   li- 
braries,   and    related    facilltiea    necesaary    or 
appropriate   for   Instruction   of   students,   or 
for    research,    or    for    administration    of    the 
educational  or  research  programs,  of  an  in- 
stitution   of    higher    education,    and    main- 
tenance, storage,  or  utility  facilities  eaaen- 
tial  to  operation  of  the  foregoing  facilities. 
"(2)    The  term  "academic  facilities"  shall 
not  Include  any  facility  Intended  primarily 
for    events    for    which    admission    is    to    be 
charged   to   the  general  public. 

"(b)  (1)  The  term  "construction'  means 
(A)  erection  of  new  or  expansion  of  exist- 
ing structures,  and  the  acquisition  and  In- 
stallation of  Initial  equipment  therefor;  or 
(Bi  acquisition  of  existing  structures;  or 
(C)  rehabilitation,  alteration,  conversion,  or 
Improvement  (Including  the  acquisition  and 
Installation  of  Initial  equipment,  or  mod- 
ernization or  replacement  of  built-in 
equipment)  of  existing  structures;  or  ID)  a 
combination  of  any  two  or  more  of  the 
foregoing 

"(2»  The  term  equipment'  Includes,  in 
addition  to  machinery,  utilities,  and  built- 
in  equipment  and  any  necessary  enclosures 
or  structures  to  house  them,  all  other  Items 
necessary  for  the  functioning  of  a  particular 
facility  as  an  academic  facility,  including 
necessary  furniture,  except  books  and  ex- 
cept Items  of  current  operating  expense  such 
as  fuel,  supplies,  and  the  like;  the  term 
Initial  equipment"  means  equipment  ac- 
quired and  Installed  In  connection  with  con- 
struction as  defined  In  subparagraph  (1) 
(A)  or  (Bi  of  this  paragraph  or.  in  cases 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (1)  (C).  equip- 
ment acquired  and  Installed  as  part  of  the 
rehabilitation,  alteration,  conversion,  or  im- 
provement of  an  existing  structure  which 
structure  would  otherwise  not  be  adequate 
for  use  as  an  academic  facility:  and  the 
terms  equipment'.  Initial  equipment',  and 
built-in  equipment"  shall  be  more  partic- 
ularly defined  by  the  Commissioner  by  reg- 
ulation 

'  ic)  The  term  development  cost,'  with 
respect  to  an  academic  facility,  means  the 
amount  found  by  the  Commissioner  to  be 
the  cost  to  the  applicant  for  a  loan  under 
This  title,  of  the  construction  Involved  and 
the  cost  of  necessary  acquisition  of  the  land 
.  n  which  'he  facility  Is  locat«l  and  of  neces- 
s.iry  .'ite  Improvements  to  permit  its  use  for 
such  facility  but  excluding  any  cost  In- 
curred  before    or  under  a  contract  entered 


lntobefare,th«  •naetawntof  ttila  ABt.  Thar* 
shall  furtlMT  b«  exoladMl  tram  tb*  eoak  of 
construotUm.  In  detarmlolBf  the  ■mnwnt  at 
any  loan  undsr  this  tttU.  an  amooat  aqiud  to 
the  amount  of  any  Vedaral  llnaimal  aalM- 
ance  which  the  InnUtutlon  has  obtrtnXI,  or 
is  assured  of  obtalrOng.  under  any  otber  law. 
with  respect  to  the  oonctruettan  that  to  to 
be  flnanoad  wltii  Otm  aid  of  a  loan  under 
thU  tlU«. 

"(d)  The  term  'higher  adueatlon  building 
agency'  means  ( 1 )  an  agency,  public  author- 
ity, or  other  Instrumentality  of  a  Stata  au- 
thorised to  provide ,  or  finance  the  oooatruo- 
tlon  of,  academic  facUitlaB  for  InsUtutloDs 
of  higher  educaUon  (whetbar  or  not  also 
authorlasd  to  provide  or  finance  othar  facili- 
ties for  such  or  othar  educational  institu- 
tions, or  for  thalr  students  or  faculty),  or 
( 2 )  any  corporation  (no  part  of  the  nst  earn- 
ings of  which  inures  or  may  lawfully  Inure 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  aharebolder  or 
individual)  (A)  eiitabllshed  by  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  for  the  sole  purpoee 
of  providing  academic  facilities  for  the  uee 
of  such  Institution,  or  for  such  ptirp>ose  and 
the  additional  purpoee  of  prorldlng  hotwlng 
or  'other  educatloiuU  facilities'  (aa  defined 
In  section  404  of  tlie  Housing  Act  of  1950  as 
amended)  for  students  or  students  and  fac- 
ulty of  such  Instl'mtlon  without  regard  to 
their  membership  In  or  aflUlatlon  with  any 
social,  fratonal,  or  honorary  society  or  or- 
ganization, and  (B)  tn>on  dissolution  of 
which  all  title  to  sny  property  purchnaed  ar 
built  from  the  proceeds  of  any  loan  made 
under  this  title  will  pass  to  such  Institution. 

"TtTLX  U SCHOXJUUMim  FOa  COLLSaa  STUOBMTS 

'Apjtrtypriationa  authoriaed 

"Sac.  901.  There  Is  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  yeiu-  ending 
June  80.  1963,  the  num  of  •17.800.000,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964.  the  sura  of 
•96.250,000.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1965.  and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  the  sum  of  935,000,000 
for  tcbolarships  to  persons  who  have  not 
previously  been  awarded  scholarships  under 
this  title  and  who  are  selected  for  award  of 
ruch  scholarships  by  the  State  commissions 
on  scholsrshlps  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
'State  commission).  In  addition  there  are 
authorized  to  be  spproprlated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  each  of 
the  seven  succeeding  fiscal  years  such  stuns 
as  are  necessary  for  making  payments  to 
Individuals  who  have  been  swarded  scholar- 
ships under  this  title  for  previous  years. 
Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  section  shall  remain  available 
for  the  award  of  schc^arahlpe  under  this  title 
until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  sxjcceedlng 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  appro- 
priated. 

"Amoiunt  of  acholarshtpa 

"Sac.  303.  (a)  Any  person  awarded  a 
scholarship  under  this  title  who  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  State  commission.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  State  plan 
approved  under  section  306.  to  need  «in«nrisl 
assistance  to  continue  his  education  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education  shall  he  paid 
an  amount,  not  to  exceed  91.000  for  any 
academic  year  or  its  equivalent  (as  defined 
In  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioner), 
ba^ed  on  his  financial  need  for  stnlstsnce 
during  such  year  (or  equivalent)  as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  such  provisions. 
Any  person  so  awarded  a  scholarship  who 
Is  determined  by  the  State  commission.  In 
accordance  with  such  provisions  of  the  State 
plan,  not  to  be  In  sufficient  need  for  such 
assistance  to  be  paid  any  amount  under  this 
title  for  his  first  year  shall  receive  an  appro- 
priate certificate  from  the  Commissioner. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  ahall  by  regula- 
tion, prescribed  after  consultation  with  the 
other  Federal  agency  or  agencies  ooncemad. 
provide  for  such  adjustment  (Including, 
where    aiH>roprlate,    total   withholding)    of 


seholanlilp  payments  under  thto  tltla  as  may 
ba  xwesMary  to  avoid  dupiieatUm  at  adu> 
eattonal  ssslstance  reeelved  under  programs 
admintatered  by  such  agsadsa. 

"Duration  of  »eholar»hlp» 

"Sac.  lOS.  Ibm  duratloa  ot  a  scholaishlp 
awarded  under  this  title  shall  be  the  period, 
not  la  axoesi  of  four  afiartiwnie  yeats  or  the 
equivalent  (as  deflaed  la  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner),  required  for  completion  by 
the  recipient  of  the  work  for  his  first  bach- 
elor's degree.  Notwithstanding  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  title,  a  scholarship 
awarded  under  this  title  shall  entitle  the 
recipient  to  payments  for  such  period  only 
If  the  Commissioner  finds  that  he  (1)  Is 
maintaining  satisfactory  progress  In  the 
course  of  study  which  he  Is  pursuing,  ac- 
cording to  the  regularly  prescribed  standsu'ds 
and  practice  of  the  Institution  which  he  U 
attending,  and  (3)  devotes  essentially  full 
time  to  educational  work  leading  to  a  bach- 
elor's dergee.  during  the  academic  year  (or 
equivalent).  In  attendance  at  an  Institution 
of  higher  education,  except  that  failure  to 
be  In  attendance  at  an  institution  during 
vacation  periods  or  periods  of  military  serv- 
ice, or  during  other  periods  during  which 
the  Commissioner  determines.  In  accordance 
with  regulations,  that  there  Is  good  cause 
for  his  nonattendance  (during  which  periods 
he  shall  receive  no  payments),  shall  not  be 
deemed  ocmtrary  to  this  clause. 

"Selection  of  recipients  of  »cholar$hip8 

"Sac.  904.  (a)  An  individual  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  compete  In  any  State  for  a  scholar- 
ship under  this  title  If  he  (1 )  Is  living  In  the 
State  or.  if  not  Uvlng  in  any  SUte.  is  domi- 
ciled In  such  State;  (3)  makes  application 
at  the  time  and  In  the  manner  prescribed 
by  tbs  State  nnmmisslon:  (8)  is  not,  or  has 
not  bean,  enrolled  full  time  In  any  course 
of  study  at  an  tnstltntlon  ot  higher  educa- 
Uon:  and  (4)  la  attending  a  high  school 
whose  graduates  meet  the  requirements  es- 
tabUiOied  by  the  State  In  which  such  school 
Is  located  for  graduation  from  high  schools 
accredited  by  such  State. 

"(b)  nxnn  among  those  competing  in  any 
State  for  sdiolarshlps  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
State  commission  shall,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  State  plan  approved 
\mder  section  306  and  wltlUn  the  amount 
allotted  to  the  State  for  such  scholarships 
tinder  section  305,  select  persons  who  are  to 
be  awarded  such  scholarships  and  determine 
the  amotmts.  If  any,  to  be  paid  to  them.  The 
Commissioner  shall  award  a  scholarship  to 
a  i>er8on  so  selected,  and  in  the  amotmt  so 
determined.  IT — 

"(1)  the  State  commission  certifies  that 
such  person  (A)  has  received  a  certificate 
of  graduation,  baaed  on  completion  of  the 
twelfth  grade,  from  any  high  school  whose 
gradxiates  meet  the  requirements  established 
by  the  State  In  which  such  school  Is  located 
for  graduation  from  high  schools  accredited 
by  such  State,  or  (B)  In  the  case  ot  an  in- 
dlvldtud  who  has  not  received  such  a  certifi- 
cate. Is  determined  by  such  State  commission 
to  have  attained  a  level  of  advancement  gen- 
erally accepted  as  constituting  the  equiva- 
lent at  that  required  for  graduation  from 
such  a  hlgb.  school; 

"(3)  such  person  has  beccone  enrolled  in 
an  Institution  ot  higher  education  for  edu- 
cational work  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree; 
and 

"(3)  such  person*^  graduation  from  high 
school  occurred  (or  the  equivalent  level  of 
edtieatlonal  advancement  was  attained)  dur- 
ing or  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  In 
which  he  waa  aelected  for  the  scholarship, 
and  hto  enrollment  at  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  was  for  the  first  acadonlc 
year  that  commenced  following  his  gradua- 
tion (or  attainment  of  the  equivalent  level 
of  advancement)  and  occurred  upon  the  first 
c9>porttmlty  for  such  enrollment,  except  that 
the   State   conunlsslon  may.   in   accordance 


with  regulations  at  Vba  OoBuatoslotier,  for 
good  cause  waiv*  or  aiodlfy  the  vequlrcmaBta 
at  tins  cUuse  or  etaase  <4)  at  subsection 

"Attotment  of  appropriatlont  for  $cfiolar- 
s/iipt 

"SB.  305.  (a)  Ptom  the  sum  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  301  the  Coinmlasloner  shall 
allot  amounts,  but  not  In  the  aggregate  to 
exceed  3  per  centum  of  such  sum,  amnng 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone.  Ouam.  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  needs  for  scholarship 
assistance  as  determined  by  >»<tii  The  re- 
mainder of  such  sum  ihall  be  allotted  by  the 
C<Mmnissloner  among  the  remaining  States, 
one-half  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number 
of  Individuals  gradtiatlng  from  public  or 
other  nonprofit  high  schools  In  the  respec- 
tive States,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner for  the  meet  recent  year  for  which 
satisfactory  data  for  audi  States  are  avail- 
able to  him,  and  one-half  on  the  basis  of 
their  relative  populations  aged  fointeen  to 
seventeen.  Inclusive,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Conuaaroe. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  under  the  second 
sentence  of  section  301  shall  be  allotted  by 
the  Onmmlsslnner  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  amounts  he  estimates 
are  needed  to  make  payments  to  persons 
awarded  scholarships  for  previous  yean. 

"State  eommisaiont  and  plans 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Any  Btete  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  scholarship  program  under 
this  title  may  do  so  by  establishing  a  State 
commission  on  scholarships  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  high  schools  and  colleges,  and 
of  the  public  in  the  State,  or  designating 
an  existing  State  agency  with  equivalent 
representation  to  serve  as  the  State  com- 
mlaslon  on  scholarships,  and  by  submitting, 
through  such  commission,  a  State  plan  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  which 
Is  approved  by  the  Commlswlwier  under  this 
section.  The  Commissioner  shall  approve 
any  such  plan  which — 

"  ( 1 )  provides  that  it  shall  be  administered 
by  the  State  commission; 

"(3)  provides  for  the  stiectlon  at  Individ- 
uals to  receive  scholarships  from  among 
applicants  eligible  to  oompete  therefor,  and 
for  determination  of  the  amounts  (if  any) 
of  payments  luider  such  scholarships,  in 
accordance  "with  standards,  procedures,  and 
criteria,  established  by  the  State  commis- 
sion, which  the  Commissioner  finds  pro'vlde 
reasonable  assurance — 

"(A)  that  selection  of  individuals  to  re- 
ceive scholarships  under  this  title  will  be 
based  solely  on  ability  to  pursue  success- 
fully, at  an  Institution  of  higher  education, 
a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  bachelor's 
degree,  determined  in  accordance  with  ob- 
jective tests  and  other  measures  of  ability 
and  achievement,  and  that  the  amount  of 
each  individual's  scholarship  each  year  will 
be  based  solely  on  his  need  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  continue  his  education  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  education,  which  need 
shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  tui- 
tion, fees,  and  other  expenses  of  attendance 
at  the  particular  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation chosen  by  the  individual, 

"(B)  that  any  eligible  am>licant  who  Is  not 
living  In,  but  is  domiciled  In,  the  State  is 
provided  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  se- 
lected for  a  scholarship,  and 

"(C)  that  scholarship  examinations  or 
other  tests  reqtilred  to  be  taken  by  applicants 
are  given,  insofar  as  inactlcable.  In  the  high 
school  the  individual  attends; 

"(3)  provides  for  certUicatlon  to  the  Com- 
mlaeloner  of — 

"(A)  Individuals  selected  pursuant  to  the 
State  plan  for  scholardiips  and  the  amounts 
thereof,  and 
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"(B)  the  financial  need  of  Individuals  pre- 
viously awarded  such  acholarshlpe  (and  the 
amounta.  If  any,  of  payments  under  their 
scholarship),  aa  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  State  atandards,  procedures,  and 
criteria  establlahed  aa  provided  In  paragraph 
(2). 

"(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  dlsbxirsement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  title:  and 

"(5)  provides  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports, In  such  form  and  containing  such  In- 
formation, as  may  be  reasonably  necessary 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his 
functions  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted  under 
this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof,  with- 
out first  affording  the  State  commission  sub- 
mitting the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  up- 
portunlty  for  a  hearing. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  State  plan  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner,  if 
the  Commissioner,  after  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State 
commlsalon  administering  such  plan,  finds 

"(1)  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a),  or 

"(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  la  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  such  provisions, 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
commission  that  the  State  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  eligible  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram under  this  title  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
State  such  amounts  as  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efllclent  administration  of  the  State  plan 
(Including  reimbursement  to  the  State  for 
expenses  which  the  Commissioner  determines 
were  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the 
State  plan)  approved  under  this  title  There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  such 
payments. 

"Selection  of  insUtution 
"Sec.  207    An  Individual  awarded  a  schol- 
arship   under    this    title    may    attend    any 
Institution  of  higher  education  which  admits 
him. 

"CoHt  of  education  allowancea 
"Sec  208  In  order  partially  to  compen- 
sate Institutions  of  higher  education  for  ex- 
penses. In  excess  of  student  tuition  and 
other  fees.  Incurred  by  such  Institutions  In 
providing  education  to  persons  awarded 
scholarships  and  receiving  payments  with 
respect  thereto  under  this  title,  the  Com- 
missioner shall.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions, pay  each  Institution  which  such  a 
person  attends  during  the  major  portion  jf 
each  academic  year  for  which  such  person 
receives  scholarship  payments,  the  amount 
of  9350  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1964.  and  for  each  of  the  seven  succeeding 
years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  malie 
such  payments 

"TrrLE  III-   PUBLIC  COMMUNITY   COLLEGE 
ASSISTANCE 

" Authorization  of  fund<< 
Sec  301  For  the  purpose  of  this  title 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $50- 
OOOOOO  for  each  of  the  five  successive  fiscal 
years  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  July   1.   1962 

"Allotmenfi  to  Statet  and  Federal  share 
"Sec  302  (a)  The  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  301  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  income 
per  person  and  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates    of    the    respective    States       Such 


allotnaenta  shall  be  made  as  follows:  The 
Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  for 
each  fiscal  year  an  amount  which  bear*  the 
same  ratio  to  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  301  for  such  year  as  the 
product  of — 

"(A)  the  number  of  high  school  graduates 
of  the  State,  and 

"(B)    the    State's    allotment    ratio    i  as   de- 
termined under  subsection    (cii 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prcxl- 
ucts  for  all  the  States 

•(b)  The  allotment  to  any  State  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
until  the  end  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 
for  payment  to  It  of  the  amounts  certified, 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  i^r 
which  the  allotment  w;is  made,  by  the  State 
agency  as  the  Federal  share  of  the  c<i8t  of 
constructing  public  community  college 
facilities,  under  the  State  plan  approved  pur- 
suant to  section  304. 

"(C)    For  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  The  allotment  ratio'  for  any  Stat*- 
shall  be  1  (X)  less  the  prxiuct  of  ( A  i  50  and 
(Bi  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
Income  per  person  for  the  State  by  the  in- 
come per  person  for  all  the  States  (not  in- 
cluding Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
American  Samoa,  and  Guam),  except  that 
(li  the  allotment  ratio  shall  In  no  case  be 
less  than  25  or  more  than  75,  and  (11)  the 
allotment  ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Isliinds,  .American  Samoa,  and  Guam  shall  be 
75,  and 

'■(2)  The  allotment  ratK)e  shall  be 
promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  as  s<X)n 
as  possible  after  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
annually  thereafter,  on  the  basu  of  the 
average  of  the  Incomes  per  person  of  the 
States  and  of  all  the  States  for  the  three 
most  recent  consecutive  calendar  years  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce 

"Matching  requirement 
"Sec  303  Payment  of  the  full  Federal 
allotment  to  a  State  shall  be  contingent 
upon  the  matching  of  Federal  funds  by  State 
or  local  funds,  or  bcnh,  as  follows  Each 
State  shall  match  the  Federal  all jtment  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  pnxluct  of  ( 1 )  the 
number  of  high  8ch<Jol  graduates  In  the 
State  and  (2i  the  difference  between  the 
national  base  and  the  Federal  allotment  to 
the  State  per  high  sch<j<)l  graduate  of  the 
State  Proiidfd,  That  in  no  case  shall  the 
State  matching  payment  be  more  than  twice 
the  Federal  allotment  To  the  extent  that  a 
State's  matching  payment  falls  short  of  the 
matching  requirement,  Its  Federal  allotment 
shall  be  proportionately  reduced 
'State  plann 

Sec  304  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  accept 
the  benefits  of  this  title  shall  submit  a  State 
plan  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
title  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
such  plan  which 

"(1)  designates  the  State  agency  respon- 
sible for  administering  the  plan  throughout 
the  State. 

"(2)  contains  .satisfactory  evidence  that 
such  State  agency  will  have  authority  to 
carry  out  such  plan  In  conformity  with  this 
title. 

"(3)  provides  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  and  accounting 
for  Federal  fund.s  under  this  title  and  to  as- 
sure proper  application  of  non-Federal  funds 
used  in  connection  therewith. 

■  (4)  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
.standards,  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of 
this  title,  for  l(X-atin«.  planning  and  con- 
structing public  community  college  facili- 
ties, 

■(5i  provides  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant, whose  application  for  funds  for  a  con- 
struction project  under  the  State  plan  is  de- 
nied, an  op^K)rtunlty  for  a  hearlni;  before  the 
State  agency,   and 


"(6)  provides  that  the  8t«te  agency  will 
make  such  report*  to  the  Commlaaloner,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  are  reasonably  neceaaary  to  enable  the 
Commlaaloner  to  carry  out  the  provUlona  of 
this  title 

"(b)  The  Commlaaloner  ahall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted  under 
this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof,  with- 
out first  affording  the  State  agency  submit- 
ting the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Commlaaloner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  bear- 
ing to  the  State  agency,  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  State  plan  aubmltted  by  such 
agency  and  approved  under  this  section  has 
been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer  complies 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a):  or 

"(2)  In  the  administration  of  aucb  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision; 

the  Commissioner  shall  withhold  further 
payments  under  section  306  to  the  State  or 
withhold  further  payments  for  any  project 
designated  by  the  Commlaaloner  aa  being  di- 
rectly affected  by  such  failure,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine  to  be  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances,  until  he  Is  satis- 
fied that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure 
to  comply,  or  If  compliance  Is  Impossible, 
until  the  State  repays  or  arranges  for  the  re- 
payment of  Federal  moneys  which  have  been 
diverted  or  .mproperly  expended:  except  that 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  payment  of  any  amount  al- 
ready reserved  under  aectlon  305(a)  with  re- 
spect to  any  public  community  college  fa- 
cilities project  not  directly  affected  by  such 
failure  After  notice  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section to  any  State,  the  Commissioner  may 
suspend  the  making  of  further  reserTatlons 
of  funds  under  section  306(a)  for  projects 
in  such  State  pending  the  making  of  the 
findings  under  this  subsection. 

"Payments  to  States 

•Sec  305  (a)  Upon  a  certification  by  a 
State  agency 

■(I  I  listing  a  public  community  college 
facilities  project  (or  proJecU)  approved  by 
It  during  a  fiscal  year  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  304:  and 

(2)  setting  forth  the  estimated  cost  of 
each  such  project,  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
share  of  such  cost,  and  such  further  descrip- 
tion of  such  project  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Commissioner  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

the  Commissioner  shall  reserve,  subject  to 
the  requiremenu  of  section  303,  an  amount 
equal  to  such  Federal  share  of  such  cost 
out  of  the  Slate  s  allotment  for  such  fiscal 
year  Payment  of  such  amount  shall  be 
made  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  State, 
ufviti  request  of  the  State  agency,  through 
the  disbursing  facilities  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  prior  to  audit  or  settle- 
ment by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  at 
such  time  or  times  and  in  such  InstallmenU 
( in  advance  of  the  Incurring  of  cost  or  other- 
wise i  as  the  Commissioner  may  determine. 
Such  payments  shall  be  used  exclusively  to 
meet  the  coat  of  construction  of  the  project 
(or  projects)  for  which  such  amount  has 
been  reserved  The  Commlaaloner  shall 
change  any  amount  so  reserved  upon  request 
of  the  State  agency  and  receipt  of  an 
amended  certification  from  such  agency,  but 
only  Uj  the  extent  such  change  Is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
title 

(b)  If  any  project  with  respect  to  which 
payments  have  been  made  under  this  sec- 
tion is  terminated  or  abandoned  or  not  com- 
pleted within  such  reasonable  period  as  may 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner,  the  State  which 
certified  such  project  shall  be  liable  to  re- 
pay to  the  United  States,  for  deposit  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtcs  as  miscellane- 


ous receipts,  the  amount  of  such  p«yinMiti 
or  such  Isaaer  amounto  m  tbs  OommlatoiMr 
deems  reasonable  under  tlu  drcunwtanew. 

"De1lnitUm$ 

"Sac.  306.  As  usmI  In  this  tlU*— 

"  ( 1 )  Ths  tenn  'pubUc  oonununlty  oollag*' 
means  an  educational  Institution,  or  branch 
thereof,  In  a  State,  which  (1)  la  undar  public 
supervision  and  control,  (3)  la  organlaed  and 
adminlaterad  prtnclpally  to  offer  educational 
programs,  of  not  mor«  than  two  year*'  dura- 
tion beyond  tha  high  aehool  level,  (8)  has  aa 
one  of  Its  major  purpoaaa  the  prorlalon  of  a 
two-year  program  which  la  aooaptable  for  full 
credit  toward  a  bachelor's  Oagr—  upon  the 
student's  transfer  to  an  Institution  of  higher 
education,  and  (4)  if  a  branch  of  an  Insti- 
tution offering  foxir  or  more  years  of  higher 
education.  Is  located  In  a  community  differ- 
ent from  that  In  which  Ita  parent  Institu- 
tion Is  located. 

"(2)  The  terms  'construct',  'constructing', 
and  'construction'  Include  the  preparation  of 
drawings  and  specifications  for  public  com- 
munity college  fadlltiea.  erecting,  building, 
acquiring,  and  expanding  public  commu- 
nity college  facUltlea,  and  the  Inspection  and 
supervision  of  the  ooostructlon  of  such  fa- 
clUUea. 

"(8)  The  term  'public  community  college 
facilities'  means  classrooms  and  related  fa- 
cUltlea. initial  equipment,  machinery,  utlll- 
tiea.  and  land  (Including  interests  In  land 
and  land  Improvements)  necessary  or  apprc>- 
prlate  for  the  purpoees  of  a  public  commu- 
nity college,  but  shall  not  Include  athletic 
stadiums  or  structtuea  or  fadlltiea  intended 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  athletic  exhi- 
bitions, contests,  or  games  or  other  erents 
for  which  admission  is  to  be  charged  to  the 
general  public. 

"(4)  The  term  'high  school  graduate' 
means  a  person  who  haa  received  formal 
recognition  (by  diploma,  certificate,  or  sim- 
ilar means)  from  an  mpprovA  school  for 
successful  completion  of  four  years  of  edu- 
cation beyond  the  first  eight  years  of  school - 
work,  or  for  demonstration  of  equivalent 
achievement.  For  the  purpoees  of  this  title, 
the  number  of  high  school  graduates  shall 
be  limited  to  the  number  who  graduated  In 
the  most  recent  school  year  for  which  satis- 
factory data  are  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare. 
The  Interpretation  of  the  definition  of  'high 
school  graduate'  shall  fall  within  the  author- 
ity of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(6)  The  term  'national  base'  means  with 
respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal 
to  three  times  the  quotient  of  (A)  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  undtf 
the  authorization  in  section  ?01.  divided  by 
(B)    the  number  of  high  school  graduates. 

"(6)  The  term  'State  agency'  means  the 
agency  designated  by  a  State  in  Its  State 
plan  In  accordance  with  section  304(1). 

"TTrLX    IV GXNKaai.    PBOVIaiONS 

"De/lnitiont 

"Sbc.  401.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(a)  The  term  'Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' means  an  educational  Institution  in 
any  State  which — 

"(1)  admits  aa  regular  students  only  in- 
dividuals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognised  equiva- 
lent of  such  a  certificate: 

"(2)  is  legally  authorised  within  such 
State  to  provide  a  program  of  education  be- 
yond high  school; 

"(3)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  It  awards  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which 
la  acceptable  few  full  credit  toward  such  a 
degree; 

"(4)  la  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tion; and 

"(6)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nised accrediting  agency  or  association  listed 
by  the  Oommissloner  ptusuant  to  this  para- 
f;raph  or.  if  not  so  accredited.  Is  an  institu- 
tion whose  credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer. 


bj  not  lest  than  three  institutions  which  are 
so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis 
as  If  transferred  from  an  Institution  so  ac- 
credited. For  the  purpoees  of  title  n,  such 
term  includes  any  private  business  school  or 
technical  Institution  which  meets  the  pro- 
visions of  cUtts^  (1),  (3),  (8),  (4).  and  (8). 
For  the  purpoeee  of  this  paragraph  the  Com- 
missioner shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally 
reoognlaed  accrediting  agencies  or  associa- 
tions which  be  determines  to  be  reliable  au- 
thority as  to  the  quality  of  education  or 
training  offered. 

"(b)  The  term  'nonprofit  educational  in- 
sltuatlon'  means  an  educational  Institution 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  corpora- 
tions or  associations  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual. 

(c)  The  term  'public  educational  institu- 
tion' does  not  include  a  school  or  institution 
of  any  agency  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  The  term  "SUtc"  Includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States,  the  District  of 
Coltunbla.  the  Conunonwealth  erf  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

"Federal  administration 

"Sac.  403.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may 
ddegate  any  of  his  functions  tinder  this  Act, 
except  the  making  of  r^ulatlons,  to  any 
ofllcmr  or  employee  of  the  Ofllce  of  Education. 

"(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  for  which  he  is  responsible,  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  of  any  other  public 
or  nonprofit  agency  or  institution  in  ac- 
cordance with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  may  appoint  one  or  more  advisory 
committees  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  the  sdmlnls- 
tratlon  of  any  of  his  functions  under  this 
Act.  Members  of  any  such  committee,  while 
attending  conferences  or  meetings  of  the 
c(»nmlttee,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  but 
not  to  exceed  g60  per  diem,  and  while  away 
from  their  homea  or  regular  placee  of  btisl- 
nesa  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorlaed  by  law  (6  V£.C.  TSb-S)  for  per- 
sons in  the  Oovernment  service  employed 
intermittently.  The  provisions  of  section 
1008  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1068  shall  apply  to  members  of  such  com- 
mltteea. 

"Judicial  review 

"Sac.  403.  (a)  U  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Coounlssloner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  sub- 
mitted tmder  title  n  or  ni  or  with  his 
final  action  under  section  306(c)  or  304(c), 
such  State  may  appeal  to  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which 
such  State  is  located.  The  summons  and 
notice  of  appeal  may  be  served  at  any  place 
In  the  United  States.  The  Commissioner 
shall  forthwith  certify  and  file  in  the  court 
the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  and  the 
record  on  which  he  baaed  his  action. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, unless  substantially  contrary  to  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive: 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Commissioner  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  certify  to  the  court  the  transcript  and 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
be  concIuslTe  unless  substantially  contrary 
to  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 


"(c)  The  cotirt  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  title  38,  United  States  Code,  section  1354. 

"Labor  standard* 

"Sac.  404.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
approve  any  application  for  a  loan  under 
title  I  or  reserve  any  amount  for  a  grant 
under  title  m  except  upon  adequate  assur- 
ance that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  performance  of  work  on  construction  as- 
sisted by  such  loan  or  grant  will  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  In  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  US.C.  376a— a76a-6),  and  wlU 
receive  cdmpensation  at  a  rate  not  leas  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  basic  rate  of  pay 
for  all  hours  worked  in  any  workweek  in  ex- 
cess of  eight  hours  In  any  wcvkday  or  forty 
hours  in  the  workweek,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  author- 
ity and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Numbered  14  of  1060  (15  PH. 
3176:  64  Stat.  1367).  and  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  Jiue  13,  1034,  as  amended  (40  UJ3.C. 
376c). 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  may  waive  the  ap- 
plication of  subsection  (a)  In  cases  at  classes 
of  cases  where  laborers  or  mechanics,  not 
otherwise  employed  at  any  Unw  In  the  con- 
struction assisted  by  such  loan,  voluntarily 
donate  their  services  for  the  purpose  of  low- 
ering the  cost  of  construction. 

"Method  of  jHtifment 
"Sac.  406.  Payments  under  this  Act  to  any 
individual  or  to  any  State  or  Federal  agency, 
Institution  of  higher  education,  or  any  other 
organization,  ptirsuant  to  a  grant  or  loan, 
or  pursuant  to  a  scholarship,  nuiy  be  nuule 
In  Installments,  and  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  with  respect  to  grants 
or  loans  with  necessary  adjustments  on  ac- 
count of  overpayments  or  underpayments. 

"Administrative    ajtpropriaUon*    authorized 

"Sac.  406.  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1063,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thoe- 
after,  such  sums  as  nuy  be  necessary  for 
the  cost  of  admlnlstolng  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

"Federal  control  not  authorized 

"Sac.  407.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  aa  authorizing  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  emplojree  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over,  or  Impose  any  re- 
quirements or  condition  with  respect  to,  the 
personnel,  curriculum,  methods  of  Instruc- 
tion, or  administration  of  any  educational 
Institution." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  in  open- 
ing the  debate  upon  8.  1341.  the  College 
i'xademic  Facilities  and  Scholarship 
Act,  an  administration  measure,  it  is 
proper  and  desirable  in  my  judgment  to 
recall  the  language  of  the  state  of  the 
Union  message  on  the  importance  of  this 
legislation.  But  first  let  me  point  out 
that  this  bill  was  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.i.] .  It  was 
iiiti:t>duced  by  him  in  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  the  Kennedy  administration  on 
the  subject  matter  of  education. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  me&sage, 
President  Kennedy  said: 

Finally,  a  strong  America  cannot  neglect 
the  aspirations  of  its  dtlasns — the  welfare 
of  the  needy,  the  health  care  of  the  elderly, 
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ttL«  cducftiiAa  ot  Uw  young.  For  we  are 
not  devcloplQf  Um  NaUoa's  VMiUk  for  ita 
own  aakc 

WcaXtti  U  Um  m— rw  uad  paopl*  arc  Um 
end&.  All  our  maUrUl  rlckea  mill  avaU  ua 
UtU«  If  we  do  xkot  uaa  tbeoa  to  awpanri  Um 
oppi>rtuxiltle&  oX  our  paople. 

I  shall  also  recommend  bills  to  Improve 
educational  quality,  to  stimulate  the  arts. 
and.  at  tiie  eo)l«s*  IctcI.  to  prtjvide  Fe<Ieral 
loana  for  tba  ea(i«troetk>n  of  aca<temlc 
fadUtiea  and  fettcrallj  financed  acbolar- 
shlps. 

If  this  Natfon  is  to  grow  In  wtsrlom  and 
strength.  tl»en  e^ery  able~bodt«d  high  school 
graduate  sbotikl  hare  the  opportunity  to 
develop  hie  taienta.  Tet  nearly  half  lark 
either  the  ftmda  or  the  facilities  to  attend 
college.  BnrotlmentB  are  going  to  double  in 
our  collegee  In  the  ahort  space  of  10  years. 

The  annual  coat  per  student  Is  skyrocket- 
ing to  astronomical  lerels,  now  averaging 
•  *.*50  a  year,  although  almost  half  of  our 
families  earn  less  than  95,444  a  year.  They 
cannot  afford  such  costs,  but  this  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  maintain  its  nrtllltary  power 
and  neglect  its  brain  power   •   •   •. 

"CtTlllBstlon."  said  H.  O.  Wells.  "Is  a  race 
between  education  and  catastrophe  "*  It  is 
up  to  yon  In  this  Congress  to  determine  the 
winner  of  that  race. 

These  are  not  unrelated  measures  ad- 
dresaett  to  specific  gaps  or  grievances  in  our 
national  life.  They  are  the  patten  of  our 
intentions  and  the  foundation  of  our  hopes 

•1  believe  in  democracy."  said  Woodrow 
Wilson,  "because  It  release^  the  energy  of 
every  human  being.  The  dynamic  of  de- 
mocracy Is  the  power  and  the  purpose  of 
the  indlvtd\ial  " 

And  the  policy  of  this  administration  Ls 
to  give  to  the  Individual  the  opp<irtunlty  to 
realize  his  own  blsbest  poaBlWlltles. 

Our  program  is  to  open  to  all  the  oppor- 
tunity for  steady  and  productive  employ- 
ment, to  resaove  from  all  the  handicap  of 
arbitrary  or  ImUonal  eacluaKXi.  to  oiler  to 
all  the  facllltlea  for  education  and  health 
and  welfare,  to  make  society  the  servant  of 
the  ln<ilvklual  and  the  Unllvkiual  the  source 
of  progreaa.  and  thus  to  realise  for  all  the 
full  promise  of  American  life. 

I  think  there  l5  no  doubt  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members 
of  congress  were  deeply  moved  by  the 
sound  philosophy  of  President  Kennedy's 
state  of  the  Union  message,  and  In  par- 
ticular this  great  discussion  of  his  about 
the  responsibility  of  the  Nation  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  and  particularly 
the  ethicatlonal  obligations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  toward  the  youth  of 
this  country,  to  the  end  of  seeing  to  it 
that  every  boy  and  girl  in  this  country 
hA4  an  opportunity  to  deveiop  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  the  potential 
Ood  wve  him  at  Wrth. 

S.  1241.  the  bill  now  before  us.  seeks 
to  translate  into  statute  the  noble  aspi- 
rations and  ideals  of  this  part  of  the 
President's  program  for  this  session  of 
the  Congress. 

In  assessing  the  role  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  assxime  with  respect  to 
the  financing  of  higher  education,  it  Is 
helpful,  in  my  Judgment,  first,  to  develop 
an  analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
for  educated  citizena,  particularly  those 
with  technical,  scientific,  and  profes- 
sional skills;  second,  to  set  forth  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  in  terms  of 
our  population  growth ;  third,  to  discuss 
the  cost  factors  involved,  particularly 
thoee  concerned  with  the  financing  of 


sctaolarshipa:  and  finally,  to  conchide 
with  a  deacrtption  of  8.  IMI.  the  bfn  be- 
fore i». 

Alf  ALTSB  or  mx  WEED 

Education  Is  a  principal  source  of 
strength  in  the  struggle  for  economic 
growth  and  world  understanding.  It  not 
only  imiu-OTes  the  quality  of  the  labor 
lorre.  but  also  creates  the  potential  for 
ftTiding  new  goods,  new  technologies,  new 
in5tnnnents  of  social  policy,  and  new 
understanding  of  domestic  and  world 
problems.  Therefore,  mobilization  of 
our  intellectual  re&ources  in  this  decade 
can  be  more  crucial  to  the  Nation's  fu- 
ture than  was  mobilization  of  physical 
resources  in  World  War  II. 

There  are  three  overriding  forces  op- 
erating In  this  coimtry  which  work 
toward  a  continued,  and  even  an  acceler- 
ating, demand  and  need  for  profes- 
sional personnel:  First,  there  has  been  a 
continued.  evolutionary.  structural 
ciiange  indosirially  and  occupation  ally 
that  contributes  to  growth  of  the  serv- 
ice-producing, white-collar  sector.s  of  the 
economy;  second,  current  projections 
suggest  about  a  40-percent  increase  m 
employment  among  professional  and 
technical  personnel  during  the  19«0's — 
on  top  of  a  .similar  expan.slon  in  the 
1950  s;  and  third,  the  conjunction  of  an 
expected  substantial  increase  in  demand, 
with  an  actual  downturn  in  the  number 
of  workers  in  the  prime  working  age  of 
35  to  44  years,  as  a  result  of  the  low 
birthrate  of  the  l»30's. 

Two  examples  point  up  these  short- 
age.s.  To  provide  even  for  maintaining 
present  levels  of  supply  of  health  man- 
power in  relation  to  population  over  the 
next  10  to  15  years  will  reqiure  vigorous 
action.  And  yet.  medicine  and  dentistry 
have  become  professions  which  tev,-  per- 
sons can  afford  to  enter  unless  they 
come  from  families  with  relatively  high 
income,  or  have  wives  who  can  work  to 
provide  substantial  financial  assistance. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hn.L)  will  agree  with  me  and  un- 
derwrite what  I  now  say.  I  point  out 
that  there  Is  great,  great  need  for  a  -sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  ntmiber  of  doc- 
tors ar«l  dentists  m  th^s  country.  There 
will  be  before  the  Senate  ui  the  weeks 
ahead  some  further  proposed  education 
legislation,  again  spon.sored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill  1  to  deal 
with  the  whole  question  of  medical 
school  education.  My  speech  pertaln.s  to 
the  point  that  in  the  light  of  the  grow- 
ing population  of  this  country,  there  is 
in  fact  a  serious  shortage  in  tlu"  number 
of  doctors  and  denti&t.s. 

Let  no  one  argue  that  we  have  more 
doctors  per  capita  than  some  other 
countries.  What  does  that  have  to  do 
with  America's  responsibility  to  her 
people?  The  fact  that  some  other  coun- 
tries do  not  have  nearly  enough  doctors 
does  not  Justify  our  continuing  a  situa- 
tion in  which  we.  also,  do  not  have 
enough. 

When  we  urge  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assume  its  fair  share  of  re.spon- 
sibillty  in  the  whole  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation, leading  to  the  training  of  a  larger 
number  of  professional  workers  in  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  and  other  profesaions,  we 
are  only  arguing  to  put  tike  democratic 


system  to  work.  We  most  nerer  forget 
the  teachings  of  Jefferson;  that,  after 
all.  the  purpose  of  the  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government  Is  to  promote  the 
general  weWare  of  all  the  people,  rather 
than  of  only  a  few — to  do  thoee  things 
which  are  necessary  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people  as  a  mau. 

When  we  make  a  plea,  aa  we  shall  re- 
l)eatedly  make  in  the  debate  we  are  now 
starting,  for  greater  aHtetanoe  to  the 
institutions  of  higher  te«nilnf,  we  are 
making  a  pttm  for  P^ederal  help  whleh 
uill  result  tn  pro  riding  for  the  people  of 
this  country  more  doctors,  more  dentists, 
and  more  professionally  trained  men  »,«y1 
women  to  serve  their  needs  in  this 
democracy. 

I  shall  never  let  the  Senate  forget  that 
responsibility  to  democracy  dining  the 
course  of  this  debate,  becaoae  I  know 
that  when  I  am  pleading  for  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  I  am  pleading  for  putting  into 
practice  one  of  the  cardinal  purposes  of 
the  democratic  system  of  government. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  entitled 
to  health  protection.  If  we  are  to  give 
them  health  protection  we  mtnt  see  to 
It  that  the  medical  schools  are  adequately 
financed  and  that  there  are  enough  med- 
ical schools  to  train  the  doctors  needed 
to  take  care  of  the  health  problems  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 

Forty  percent  of  the  medical  students 
come  from  families  with  annual  incomes 
that  exceed  110.000,  compared  to  only 
about  a  fourth  of  the  male  students  in 
all  fields.  Even  with  support  from  par- 
en  U  and  working  wives.  40  percent  of 
the  marned  medical  students  owe  over 
$3,000  at  graduation,  and  17  percent  over 
$10,000,  according  to  the  Assodstlon  of 
American  Medical  Colleges'  "Study  of 
Financial  Problems  of  Medical  Students 
m  May  1959. " 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  esti- 
mates that  we  shall  re<iuhe  approxi- 
mately 550.000  scientists  and  1.485.000 
engineers  by  1970. 

That  is  only  8  years  from  now.  That 
is  but  a  f!ash  of  a  second  in  terms  of 
history. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  delay  any 
longer  meeting  this  need.  The  first 
major  argument  I  make  in  support  of  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  that  there  Is  no  qiuestion  about 
the  need  for  It;  and  we  as  a  Congress 
cannot  justify  walking  out  on  our  re- 
sponsibility of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

The  statistics  I  have  cited  were  ob- 
tained from  "The  Long-Range  Demand 
for  Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel. 
a  Methodological  Study."  prepared  for 
National  Science  Foundation  by  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  1961. 

Smce  our  national  labor  force  con- 
Uins  no  imutUized  reservoir  of  trained 
manpower  adequate  to  meet  naUosuU  re- 
quirements of  this  magnitude,  the  re- 
quirements will  have  to  be  met  through 
training  large  additional  numbers. 
Thus,  the  need  for  scientists  and  engi- 
neers becomes  translated  into  a  require- 
ment for  the  higher  education  necessary 
to  produce  them. 

The  demand  for  higher  edocatton. 
however,  extends  beyond  those  particn- 
lar  professional  areas  In  which  shortaffcs 


have  been  predicted  and  Includes  the 
provision  of  education  for  all  who  can 
benefit  by  it.  Within  the  past  50  years. 
the  educational  attainment  of  large 
numbers  of  our  young  people  has  mored 
up  from  less  than  high  school  to  one  or 
more  years  of  college.  Business,  In- 
dustry and  the  public,  in  my  Judgment, 
want  still  further  advances  to  meet  an- 
ticipated needs. 

MAONrmox  or  thb  moBLXM 

Mr.  President,  having  spoken  about 
the  need  for  the  bill.  I  ask.  "What  about 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem?" 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  only  7  per- 
cent of  children  aged  14  to  17  were  at- 
tending high  school. 

Talk  about  progress.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  Senators  to  take  another  look  at  that 
vital  statistic. 

In  1950-52.  20.7  percent  of  those  aged 

18  to  19  years  were  in  college  as  were 
14.2  percent  of  those  20  to  24  years  old; 
in  1958-60,  32.7  percent  of  those  18  to 

19  years  old  were  in  college  as  were  19.3 
percent  of  those  20  to  24  years  old. 
Causes  for  the  Increased  demand  in- 
clude: increasing  educational  attain- 
ments of  parents;  increasing  incomes  of 
families  so  that  within  each  generation 
a  larger  fraction  have  been  able  to  af- 
ford the  costs  involved  in  extending  the 
education  of  their  children;  and  a  sub- 
stantial movement  of  population  ftom 
niral,  agricultural  environment  to  urlMm 
industrial  areas  where  educational  facili- 
ties are  more  readily  accessible  and  in 
which  more  education  is  demanded  of 
those  seeking  employment. 

Assuming  that  the  step-up  relation- 
ship will  continue  to  hold  for  children 
bom  to  the  present  generation,  we  can 
expect  between  one-half  and  two-thirds 
of  the  next  generation  to  seek  education 
beyond  the  high  school.  The  opening  fall 
enrollment  in  1960  was  3.6  million.  Pro- 
jections indicate  that  we  can  expect  be- 
tween 5.2  million  and  7  million  by  1970 
and  further  increases  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing. If  the  present  trend  of  college- 
going  continues,  there  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion of  the  ability  of  the  colleges  to 
absorb  an  average  of  300,000  more  im- 
dergraduates  each  year  for  10  years,  an 
annual  increase  of  almost  10  percent  of 
present  enrollments. 

That  statistic,  Mr.  President,  gives  us 
some  idea,  I  respectfully  submit,  as  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  with  which 
we  are  confronted.    I  give  it  again: 

If  the  present  trend  of  coUegegolng 
continues — and  who  among  us  would  not 
wish  to  have  it  continue,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  welfare  and  the  security  of 
our  country — there  is  a  serious  question 
of  the  ability  of  the  colleges  to  absorb  an 
average  of  300,000  more  imdergraduates 
each  year  for  10  years,  an  aimual  in- 
crease of  almost  10  percent  of  present 
enrollments. 

A  person  may  reside  in  one  State,  be 
educated  in  another,  utilize  his  educa- 
tion in  a  third,  and  have  the  frtiits  of  his 
training  dispersed  throughout  ill  the 
States.  Therefore,  in  my  Judgment, 
education  to  develop  our  human  re- 
sources is  a  national  responsibility. 
During  the  next  10  years,  the  population 
of  college  age  is  expected  to  increase  at 
a  rate  almost  twice  that  of  the  1950's, 


and  technologleal  advances  are  expected 
to  move  at  an  unprecedented  pace.  Ac- 
tual enrollment  In  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, however,  will  depend  upon  the 
policies  adopted  by  the  educational  insti- 
tutions. Including  the  level  of  tuition, 
the  availability  of  scholarships  and 
loans,  the  distributions  of  college  facili- 
ties, and  the  type  of  education  offered. 
The  Important  question  is  "What  na- 
tional policies  should  be  chosen  in  order 
to  obtain  the  size  and  quality  of  college 
enrollment  the  Nation  needs?" 

We  can  reduce  the  attendance  at  col- 
lege. We  can  do  so  by  placing  presi- 
dents and  boards  of  trustees  in  a  posi- 
tion In  which  they  would  be  compelled 
to  take  the  necessary  action  of  exclu- 
sion which  would  limit  the  number  of 
students  in  colleges  in  accordance  with 
the  facilities  they  have  to  offer.  I  am 
disturbed  no  little  when  I  listen  to  sin- 
cere people  make  that  suggestion.  I 
think  they  are  shortsighted  and  attempt 
to  take  the  easy  way  out.  There  is  a 
shuffling  off  of  responsibility  by  saying. 
"Raise  the  standards.  Merely  let  in 
those  students  who  can  meet  a  higher 
standard  level,  and  put  those  who  can- 
not meet  the  entrance  requirements  to 
digging  ditches." 

One  might  ask.  "What  ditches?" 

We  should  look  at  what  automation 
is  doing  from  the  standpoint  of  its  ef- 
fects on  the  educational  needs  of  this 
country.  We  will  not  stop  automation. 
We  are  moving  rapidly  into  a  technol- 
ogy of  automation  in  which  there  will 
be  an  ever-increasing  reduction  in  the 
menial  Jobs  which  can  be  performed  by 
those  who  do  not  have  educational 
training.  The  great  need  of  modem 
American  industrial  development  is  for 
more  highly  trained  men  and  women. 

I  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to- 
day as  a  former  professor  to  raise  my 
voice,  once  again,  in  support  of  the  most 
valuaUe  student  that  we  have  in  the 
long  run — ^tbe  C  student,  the  average 
student,  the  backbone  of  the  American 
educational  system.  If  we  ever  start  dis- 
criminating against  the  C  student— the 
average  student — we  shall  strike  a  seri- 
ous blow  against  the  welfare  of  this 
country. 

I  have  frequently  spoken  out  against 
a  growing  tendency  in  the  American 
academic  world  toward  constantly  rais- 
ing college  entrance  requirements  be- 
cause physical  facilities  do  not  pei-mit 
the  colleges  to  take  the  students  for 
whom,  in  the  national  interest,  we  ought 
to  provide  a  college  education. 

We  are  not  talking  about  educational 
philosophy  alone.  We  are  talking  about 
the  philosophy  of  the  democratic  system 
of  government.  I  make  that  statement 
because  I  know  before  the  debate  is  over 
we  shall  hear  from  those  who  cite  the 
price-tag  argiiment.  We  shall  be  told 
that  we  cannot  afford  the  program. 

NATION    CANNOT    ATrORO    INACTION 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  not 
to  support  the  educational  needs  of  this 
Republic.  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
as  one  who  has  the  honor  and  privilege 
of  seeking  to  carry  the  bill  through  the 
Senate,  I  will  never  concede  the  lower- 
ing of  standards.  It  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  this  is  not  the  first  time 


the  economy  argumoit  has  been  used 
when  proposed  legislation  seeking  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  mass 
of  the  American  people  has  been  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is  an  old  bromide 
argument. 

It  is  an  escapist  argument.  It  is  an 
argument  of  alibi  and  rationalization  on 
the  part  of  those  who  wish  to  walk  out 
on  the  Jeffersonlan  doctrine  that  the 
fimdamental  purpose  of  this  system  of 
self-government  of  democratic  people  is 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  all  the 
people.  There  is  no  possible  subject  mat- 
ter in  the  field  of  legislation  so  close  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country 
as  is  legislation  which  seeks  to 
strengthen  the  enlightenment  of  the  free 
people  of  this  land.  As  Jefferson  said — 
and  I  have  said  it  before,  but  I  shall 
continue  to  repeat  it — 

A  democracy  can  be  no  stronger  than  the 
enlightenment  of  its  people. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  debate,  Jeffer- 
son's statement  could  be  paraphrased  in 
this  way: 

Tlie  strength  of  a  d«nocracy  can  be  no 
stronger  tban  Its  school  system— elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education,  including 
graduate  education. 

The  C  student,  the  average  man  and 
woman  who  graduates  from  the  colleges 
of  America,  makes  such  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  America 
that  we  caimot  Justify  supporting  the 
kind  of  discriminatory  policy  that  would 
result  if  we  should  take  the  easy  way  out 
and  say.  "After  all.  we  will  settle  this 
problem,  not  by  giving  the  necessary 
financial  support  to  the  colleges,  not  by 
developing  new  colleges,  not  by  aiding 
the  development  of  the  community  col- 
lege. We  will  merely  limit  attendance  at 
colleges  to  meet  the  physical  facilities 
now  present,  and  those  students  who 
cannot  meet  the  entrance  requirements 
will  have  to  do  something  else." 

What  else?  We  had  better  start 
thinking  about  that  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Because  if  we  should  start  closing 
the  doors  of  the  colleges  of  America  to 
students  who  would  be  qualified  to  do 
average  college  work — the  so-called  C 
student — and  deny  to  them  a  college 
education,  we  would  thereby  sentence 
them  to  an  economic  stratum  in  our 
society  in  which  they  would  not  have 
the  economic  purchasing  power,  because 
of  a  lack  of  earning  power,  in  turn  to 
raise  their  families  so  that  they  might 
have  the  opportunities  we  want  every 
American  boy  and  girl  to  have.  We 
would  only  make  trouble  for  America  in 
many  walks  of  life  by  doing  this. 

If  the  sociologists  and  economists  were 
present  it  would  not  take  very  long  to 
get  witnesses  who  would  testify  as  to 
what  the  results  would  be  in  the  field 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime,  what 
the  results  would  be  in  regard  to  imem- 
ployment,  and  what  the  results  would  be 
in  respect  to  one  social  disjointure  after 
another. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  making  an 
education  available  to  every  boy  and  girl 
and  young  man  and  woman  in  this  coim- 
try who  has  the  intellectual  potential  to 
do  average  college  work  is  one  of  the 
great  stabilizers  of  our  whole  economic, 
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soeuJ.  ftDd  political  system.  I  will  not 
8upp<^  an  educational  program  on  the 
part  ol  our  Qoremment  which  would 
fofce  the  college  presidents  and  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  our  colleges  into  a 
position  In  which  they  would  have  to  ex- 
orcise an  arbitrary  and  discriminatory 
policy  in  determining  who  is  to  have  the 
privilege  and  opportunity  oX  a  college  de- 
gree. 

We  must  consider  this  question  care- 
fully in  connection  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  bill. 

I  know  of  no  more  important  defense 
weapon,  no  greater  guarantee  of  pre- 
serving freedom  in  the  contest  with  com- 
munism in  the  decades  ahead,  than  the 
adoption  and  putting  into  practice  of 
the  principle  that  a  democracy  can  be  no 
stronger  than  the  school  system  it 
supports. 

As  I  am  sure  some  have  heard  me  say 
before,  I  am  always  thrilled  when  I  thinJc 
of  the  courage  and  the  foresight,  js  well 
as  the  insight,  of  the  great  leader  of  the 
past  in  Pennsylvania,  Thaddeus  Steven.s, 
who  fought  in  Pennsylvania  for  support 
for  a  public  school  system.  He  was 
called  all  manner  of  names.  In  those 
days,  sometimes  when  a  person  fought 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
he  was  called  not  a  creeping  socialist. 
tmt  an  outright  socialist.  So  Thaddeus 
Stevens  was  called  a  socialist  and  many 
other  unlcind  names. 

Mr.  President.  I  never  read  a  success- 
ful rebuttal  to  the  great  premise  that 
Thaddeus  Stevens  laid  down  in  answer 
to  his  critics,  who  said  that  Pennsyl- 
vania could  not  afford  a  public  school 
system,  that  Pennsylvania  taxpayers 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  taxes  neces- 
sary to  give  the  little  bojrs  and  girls  of 
Peruisylvania  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
public  school  and  develop  their  intellec- 
tual potential  His  answer  was  that  he 
hoped  the  people  of  Penns>'lvania  would 
fear  ignorance  more  than  taxation. 

I  use  his  statement  as  the  ba.sis  of  my 
argxmient  to  those  who  raise  the  price 
tag  question,  by  saying  it  is  as  true  today 
as  it  was  Ln  the  time  of  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens, that  the  American  people  must  al- 
ways fear  ignorance  more  than  taxation. 

XDtTCATlON    COST    A    C  VFTTAI.    UfVXSTMKMT 

Mr.  President,  when  I  talk  about  taxa- 
tion for  the  American  school  system, 
when  I  talk  about  the  taxation  which 
will  be  necessary  to  pay  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation encompassed  In  the  pending  bill, 
I  am  not  talking  about  an  outgo  with  no 
return;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  talking 
about  a  capital  Investment  through  taxes 
on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers  in  an  in- 
vestment institution  which  will  return 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  investment. 
If  Senators  wish,  I  can  put  it  this  way: 
I  am  talking  about  a  policy  of  under- 
writing a  loan  to  future  generations  of 
American  boys  and  girls  who  will  be  the 
recipients  of  benefits  of  an  improved 
higher  education  system,  creating  great- 
er opportunities  for  more  of  them  to  go 
to  college. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  I  say  it  because 
1  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  and  dare  any  opposition  that 
may  arise  in  this  debate  to  come  for- 


ward with  any  proof  that  the  resulting 
expenditures  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  will  pay  out  for  the  benefit  of 
these  people  will  not  return  many  times 
the  cost  of  the  investmenL 

I  have  pretty  good  authority  for  that 
statement.  We  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  this  subject  matter.  The 
Sei^tor  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hn.L)  knows 
that  in  committee  I  argued  against  the 
price  tag  advocates  by  pointing  out  what 
the  results  have  shown,  as  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  who  joined  me  in  this  argu- 
ment, is  well  aware,  and  what  the  facts 
show  with  respect  to  the  results  of  the 
so-called  GI  bill  of  rights  educational 
program.  Even  when  we  launched  that 
program,  there  were  those  who  thought 
we  could  not  afford  it.  Even  when  that 
legislation  was  before  us.  the  price  tag 
proponents  were  among  us 

What  has  been  the  result?  The  unde- 
niable fact  is  that  the  recipients  of  the 
benefits  of  the  QI  bill  of  rights,  so  far  as 
its  educational  program  Ls  concerned, 
have  returned  or  are  returninK  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  more 
money  in  increased  taxes,  which  thry  are 
now  able  to  pay.  than  they  would  have 
been  able  to  pay  had  they  been  denied 
education  under  the  OI  bill. 

I  do  not  see  why  anyone  should  be 
surprised.  It  is  inevitable.  Yet  L"iert' 
are  those  who  go  around  the  country  ap- 
pealing to  the  temporary,  tentative,  self- 
ish interest  of  American  taxpayers  and 
saymg.  "Oh.  that  fellow  Mouse,  that 
fellow  Hill,  that  fellow  RANDOLrii.  and 
that  fellow  Yakborooch.  and  all  the  rest 
of  them  who  voted  for  the  bill,  are  a 
bunch  of  spendthrifts." 

The  time  has  come  to  answer  them 
Speaking  for  myself  I  say  to  the  people 
of  Oregon  today  that  when  I  urge  the 
expenditures  necessary  to  support  tho 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  I  am  sup- 
porting the  best  in t*' rests  of  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country.  To  them  I  say  that 
freedom  comes  high,  but  it  i.s  worth  it. 
I  say  to  them.  "Do  you  want  to  trade  it 
for  a  totalitarian  state?  Eto  you  want  to 
trade  it  for  enslavement  to  totali- 
tarianism?" 

EDITATIO!*     vrTAL    TO    N*nOf«*L    .SEmUTT 

We  shall  not  remain  free  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead  unless  we  have  the  greatest 
defense  weapon  we  can  make  available  to 
ourselves,  an  enlightened  citizenry,  a 
highly  educated  citizenry — scientists, 
doctors,  professional  people,  and  the 
great  mass  of  highly  educated  people  who 
are  necessar>'  to  operate  a  modem  indus- 
trial society. 

Enough  of  the  argument  about  a  price 
tag.  Enough  of  the  argument  that  we 
cannot  afford  it.  Enough  of  political 
partisanship.  Enough  of  emotional, 
prejudicial  appeal  to  the  taxpayers,  urg- 
ing that  we  be  pressured  to  vote  against 
these  expenditures  because  the  taxpay- 
ers will  have  to  pay  for  them. 

Certainly  wo  as  taxpayers  will  have  to 
pay  for  them.  However,  we  will  pay  for 
them  by  way  of  an  investment,  which 
will  return  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  many  times  its  cost.  Each  gen- 
eration has  a  solemn  obligation  to  gen- 
erations yet  to  come.  Where  would  we 
In  this  country  be  today  had  it  not  been 
for  our  forefathers,  who  had  the  patriot- 


ism, the  insight,  and  the  torealsht  to 
recognixe  that  in  their  gvneratkm  they 
owed  the  obligation  to  pay  the  taxes 
neceosary  to  strengthen  thU  Republic  of 
ours  in  all  the  various  flekls  In  which 
taxes  are  paid? 

When  I  fight  for  the  developoaent  of 
educational  opportunlUec  for  the  young 
people  of  this  country,  I  am  not  folk)w- 
ing  the  course  of  a  wastrel  I  am  plead- 
ing for  a  sound  economy,  not  a  false 
economy  This  country  will  be  poorer 
if  we  do  not  meet  the  magnitude  of  the 
educational  program  that  I  am  talking 
about  this  afternoon.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  my  country  become  poorer.  I  want 
to  enrich  it  Therefore,  when  I  plead 
in  my  speech  this  afternoon  for  susTport 
for  the  institutions  of  higher  leaning, 
I  am  pleading  for  sound  economy.  There 
IS  no  true  economy  in  weakening  the 
economy  of  the  country. 

Now  I  wish  to  talk  for  a  moment  about 
meeting  the  costs. 

MCTTINC  THK  COST 

To  cope  with  the  Increasing  demands 
of  a  changing  and  growing  society,  we 
must  effect  a  positive  improvement  In 
the  quality  of  higher  education  and  add 
the  programs  needed.  Not  all  of  the  in- 
creased demand  for  high-quality  educa- 
tion can  be  met  simply  by  a  more  com- 
plete utilization  of  existing  educational 
plants  through  lengthening  the  acbool 
day  and  the  school  year,  or  through  bet- 
ter utilization  of  existing  faculty,  al- 
though some  of  Uie  denuuid  can  be  met 
in   tliese   ways. 

No  matter  how  successful  colleges  and 
universities  are  in  using  their  resources 
more  wisely  and  more  effectively,  they 
still  will  need  to  boost  their  incomes  aub- 
stantially  to  provide  quality  education 
(or  mcreasing  enrollments.  The  cur- 
rent expenditure  of  instltutloca  of  higher 
learning  is  estimated  to  increase  by  ap- 
proximately three  times  or  more  durlnc 
the  sixties,  in  order  to  make  replace- 
ments for  depreciation  and  obaolescence 
and  to  provide  additional  accommoda- 
tions for  increasing  enrollments.  In  the 
meantime,  marked  chances  are  taking 
place  in  the  responsibilities  of  colleges 
and  universities,  as  society  makes  ever 
broademng  demands  upon  them.  The 
important  question  relative  to  providing 
the  necessary  investment  in  higher  edu- 
cation is  the  same  as  for  Investment  in 
physical  capital:  'Who  pays?"  Is  the 
question  that  must  be  answered. 

rnoTtaitio  adoitionai.  BxaoTiKcn 

The  major  Issue  Is  not  whether  we  can 
afford  to  finance  the  projected  expendi- 
tures, but  rather  what  the  relative  shares 
in  the  financing  will  be  for  students,  pri- 
vate philanthropy,  and  governments.  In 
1957-58.  current  income  of  colleges  and 
imiversities  for  student  higher  educa- 
tion— including  administrative  and  op- 
erating expenses  allocable  to  teaching 
but  excluding  organized  research,  other 
nonteaching  activities,  and  living  accom- 
modations— came  from  the  following 
sources:  tuition  and  fees.  36.2  percent; 
gifts  and  endowment  earnings,  14.7  per- 
cent; State  and  local  governments,  42.4 
percent;  and  other  sources — inchiding 
the  Federal  Government — 8.7  percent. 
Projections  of  the  amounts  expected 
from  these  sources  In  IJWO  have  been 
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made,  based  on  the  assumption  that  tui- 
tion charges  will  be  increased  In  propor- 
tion to  the  rise  in  family  Incomes,  that 
state  and  local  governments — as  a  mini- 
mum— will  continue  to  make  as  high  a 
tax  effort  for  student  higher  education 
as  they  have  In  the  past,  and  that  other 
funds  for  the  purpose,  both  public  and 
private,  will  be  enlarged  in  amounts  con- 
sistent with  the  growth  in  the  national 
economy  and  with  past  trends.  IX  there 
IS  no  change  In  the  basic  structure  of 
financing,  the  estimated  Income  will  pro- 
vide only  about  three-fourths  of  that 
needed  to  finance  the  costs  of  student 
higher  education  for  the  enrollments  ex- 
pected In  1970.  This  means  that  the  ad- 
ditional fourth,  approximately  $2  billion, 
will  have  to  come  from  Increased  effort 
through  existing  sources  or  from  new 
sources.  As  other  groups  Increase  their 
contributions,  it  does  not  seem  unreason- 
able to  expect  the  Federal  Government 
to  do  the  same.  Let  us  look  first  at  the 
prospects  for  Increasing  the  contribu- 
tions from  other  sources. 

Is  increased  tuition  the  answer?  In- 
creased tuition,  offset  by  scholarship  aid. 
has  been  a  method  frequently  mentioned 
for  deriving  the  additional  resources 
needed  by  higher  education,  llie  idea 
that  students  pay  the  full  cost  of  their 
college  education  is  a  dangerously  be- 
guiling one,  and  the  possibility  that  ex- 
tra tuition  be  collected  from  the  affluent 
to  supplement  scholarship  aid  for  the 
needy  is  only  a  part  of  the  problem.  If 
education  is  dispensed  as  a  commodity, 
all  the  laws  of  the  market  must  apply, 
and  we  shall  wind  up  offering  not  the 
kind  of  education  we  believe  to  be  valid 
but  the  kind  that  will  sell  What,  then. 
Is  to  happen  to  basic  research  and  other 
responsibilities  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities? And  what  will  happen  to 
the  quality  of  Instructional  programs? 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  R.  E.  Lleuallen,  the  new 
chancellor  of  the  Oregon  State  Sirstem 
of  Higher  Education.  He  was  formerly 
president  of  one  of  the  fine  divisions  of 
our  State  higher  education  system  at 
Monmouth,  Oreg. — Monmouth  College. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

Obsoon  Stats  Ststxm  or 

HlGHKB    EDXTCATIOir, 

Eugene.  Oreg.,  January  30.  19t2. 
The  Ronontble  Watitk  Moksk, 
VS.  Senate, 
WathinffUm,  D.C. 

Dkax  WAvn:  Hen  In  Oregon  aO  of  oi 
who  hare  the  Intereeta  of  hlgiicr  education 
at  heart,  are  following  with  keen  interest 
your  efforts  to  push  through  aome  assistance 
for  the  coUeges  and  \inlversltlea  of  the 
United  States.  We  hope  that  you  can  dupli- 
cate yotir  feat  of  the  last  aeeelon  In  eteerlng 
a  hli^er  education  bill  through  to  victory 
In  the  Senate. 

I  am  nva*  that  you  are  already  well  aware 
of  the  crlals  we  are  facing  here  In  Oregon 
because  at  unanticipated  high  enrollment 
and  a  minimum  appropriation.  Last  fall 
throughout  the  SUte  system,  we  had  an 
overall  18  percent  growth  In  enroUm'^nt 
with  a  leglaUtlre  ^iproprlatlon  allowing  for 
only  a  fi.7  percent  Increase.  Nearly  39.000 
•tudents   were  enrolled  In  the  public  cd- 


legaa  here  and  conservative  estimates  indi- 
cate that  10  year*  tram  now.  In  1073,  this 
cnroUBkent  will  approach  60.000. 

We  estimate  our  capital  construction 
needs  for  academic  facilities  during  the  next 
6  yean  at  $41  million.  This  figure  does 
not  Include  dormitories,  student  centers, 
and  other  types  ot  buildings  which  are 
normally  financed  by  self-Ilquldatlng  bonds. 

Our  need  of  new  claairoain  buildings,  li- 
brary additions,  new  latxxratary  and  research 
facilities  is  already  desperate.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  It  wUl  be  possible  for  the  State 
to  supply  oxir  building  and  op>eratlng  needs 
over  the  next  2  or  3  years,  much  less  In 
the  decade  to  come  when  our  enrollment 
will  probably  be  more  than  doubled.  It 
■eems  to  me  that  the  future  at  higher  edu- 
catkm  In  Oregon — and  in  this  I  Include 
both  public  and  private  facilities — is  de- 
pendent upon  assistance  from  the  Federal 
GoTcmment. 

Here  In  Oregon,  Federal  loans  for  capital 
construction  will  not  be  of  great  assistance 
to  us.  However,  the  section  of  the  bill 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  GsKzir  permitting  out- 
right granU  on  a  matching  basis  would  be 
extremely  helpful. 

We  are  sympathetic  to  any  bill  extending 
Federal  aid  In  the  form  of  scholarships; 
however,  since  the  State  of  Oregon  under- 
writes about  two-thirds  of  the  coet  of  every 
student's  tuition,  extension  of  Federal 
scholarships  would  create  hardships  for 
publicly  supported  institutions.  It  Is  our 
ixope  that  any  scholarship  bill  would  in- 
clude some  relief  for  the  institution,  where 
tuition  fees  do  not  cover  the  coet  of  in- 
struction. 

Because  of  our  vital  Interest  in  this  and 
other  higher  education  bills,  wotild  you  be 
kind  enough  to  instruct  your  office  to  send 
us  two  copies  of  any  proposed  legislation 
ttiat  would  affect  us? 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  long  record  as 
the  champion  of  education  here  In  Oregon 
and  throughout  the  Nation.  I  Imow  that 
we  do  not  have  to  ask  your  assistance;  we 
can  expect  It. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
CordlaUy  yours. 

R.   E.  LixuAUJEM.    Chancellor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  In  his 
letter.  Mr.  Lleuallen  said.  In  part: 

We  are  sympathetic  to  any  bill  extending 
Federal  aid  In  the  form  of  scholarships;  how- 
ever. Blnee  the  State  of  Oregon  underwrites 
about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  every  stu- 
dent's tuition,  extension  of  Federal  scholar- 
ships would  create  hardships  for  publicly 
supported  institutions.  It  is  our  hope  that 
any  scholarship  bill  would  include  some  re- 
lief for  the  Institution,  where  tuition  fees 
do  not  cover  the  cost  ol  instruction. 

There  are  scores  of  colleges  through- 
out the  country  in  the  same  situation  as 


the  public-supported  Instittitlons  In  Ore- 
gon. Their  tuition  is  low.  In  the  blU. 
we  have  provided  a  $350  cost  of  educa- 
tion allowance  which  flows  to  the  insti- 
tution through  the  conduit  of  the  schol- 
arship recipient  in  order  to  meet  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions. 

So  I  say  scholarships  are  not  the  full 
answer.  Raising  tuition  fees  is  not  the 
total  answer.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a 
composite  and  oomUnation  of  all  these 
factors,  including  low  cost  Interest  bear- 
ing loans,  in  order  to  adopt  a  sound  pro- 
gram; and  we  think  we  have  done  that 
in  this  bill.  We  do  not  claim  we  have 
achieved  perfection,  but  we  say  the  bill 
is  sound  in  light  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  and  in  light  of  the  varying  ad- 
justments which  liave  to  be  made  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  exigencies  which  arise  in 
the  various  States. 

Let  us  look  at  some  facts  about  tuition 
charges  and  scholarship  aid.  Since 
about  1954.  tuition  charges  both  In  pub- 
lic and  in  private  institutions  have  been 
increasing  at  a  rate  faster  than  that  of 
the  cost  of  living,  and  scholarship  in- 
creases have  lagged  far  behind  tuition 
increases. 

While  the  average  institutional  schol- 
arship grant  during  the  last  4  years  In- 
creased by  $63 — from  $277  to  $340 — dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  average  Increase 
in  tuition  was  $242,  or  almost  four  times 
as  great,  according  to  Oie  testimony  of 
Secretary  Ribicoff  on  pages  68-69  of  our 
hearings  record  on  the  desk  of  each  Sen- 
ator. Room  and  board  and  other  costs 
of  attending  college  have  also  Increased. 

I  ask  unanimous  consmt  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  an 
excerpt,  including  a  table,  from  the 
hearings,  pages  68  and  69,  entitled  "In- 
creases in  Tuition  and  Required  Pees." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


INCREASES  IN  TXnTTON  AND  SEQUIKXD 

An  Important  consideration  in  dealLog 
with  student  financial  assistance  is  the  ade- 
quacy of  scholarship  stipends  to  meet  college 
costs  and  the  trend,  which  has  been  sharply 
accelerated  since  1S64,  toward  higher  insti- 
tutional tiiitlon  and  req\ilred  fees.  A  com- 
parison of  the  average  annual  charges  for 
tuition  and  required  fees  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  between  the  academic  years  of 
1M9-60  and  1950-«0  Is  suggested  by  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Average  institutional  tuition  and  required  feet  in  196  representative  college*  and  universities, 

1959-60  to  1960-61 
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(These  figures  are  for  198  representative 
Institutions  for  which  continuous  data  are 
available.    These   colleges    and    universities 


account  for  approximately  55  percent  of  the 
Nation's  undergraduate  students  and  a 
largo-  proportion  of  graduate  students.) 
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Althotigh  th«  percentages  or  Increase  In 
the  charges  for  tuition  and  required  fees  for 
the  two  types  of  Institutions  between  1950 
and  1961  are  not  too  dissimilar  (85  percent 
m  the  case  of  the  public  Institution  and  103 
percent  for  the  private  Institution)  there 
are  marked  differences  In  the  average  tuition 
oharge  and  the  amount  of  the  Increase  of  the 
two  groups  of  Institutions.  During  the  11- 
year  period  of  the  comparison,  the  public 
colleges  and  universities  Increased  their  tui- 
tion fees  by  $9&  while  the  corresponding 
figures  for  the  private  Institutions  was  $473. 

Of  special  interest  In  relation  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  scholarship  awards  Is  the  fact  that, 
while  the  average  Institutional  scholarship 
grant  during  the  last  4  years  increased  by 
•63  (from  $277  to  $340),  during  the  same 
period  the  average  Increase  in  tuition  fees 
was  $242.  or  almost  four  times  as  great 

It  is  evident  that  the  end  of  tuition  In- 
creases is  not  yet  In  sight.  In  recent  months 
tuition  Increases  for  the  next  academic  year 
have  been  announced  for  such  well-known 
Institutions  as  Amherst.  Antioch.  Beloit, 
Clark.  Colgate.  Drexel,  Georgetown,  Harvard, 
Lehigh,  Mlddlebiu^.  Occidental.  Seton  Hall. 
Stanford.  Tulane,  Washington  and  Lee,  and 
Wooeter.  Among  the  State  universities 
which  likewise  have  raised  their  tuition  fees 
are  those  In  Arizona.  Florida.  Idaho.  Massa- 
chusetts. Nebraska,  New  Mexico.  North  Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina,  Texas, 
and  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  typ- 
ical scholarship  pays  only  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  the  basic  charges  for 
tuition,  required  fees,  and  room  and 
board.  Therefore,  unless  a  student  and 
his  family  already  have  considerable  re- 
sources to  cover  the  other  costs  of  at- 
tending college,  a  scholarship  sufficient 
to  pay  his  entire  tuition  can  do  little  to 
bridge  the  gap.  Furthermore,  the  fact 
that  more  than  40  percent  of  the  scholar- 
ship and  other  student  aid  funds  avail- 
able are  provided  by  transfer  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  institutions  sei  ves 
further  to  increase  the  tuition  and  other 
basic  charges  to  those  who  can  pay  for 
them. 

Moreover,  even  if  the  United  States 
had  nothing  to  gain  from  higher  educa- 
tion, and  even  if  the  individual  could 
be  expected  to  pay  the  full  costs  of  his 
education  through  tuition  and  other 
charges,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the 
private  economy  would  lend  sufficient 
money  to  individuals  who  need  it.  since 
the  capital  created  by  education  is 
within  the  mind — not  a  separate  piece 
of  machinery  upon  which  the  lender  can 
foreclose.  Even  if  loans  did  not  cre- 
ate imdesirable  discrimination  among 
groups  of  potential  borrowers,  it  should 
be  recognized  that  an  18-year-old  may 
be  least  impressed  by  the  long-run  re- 
turns on  educational  investment,  to  him- 
self and  to  society,  and  most  sensitive 
to  both  the  educational  hinderances  and 
the  alternative  lures  of  the  private 
economy. 

If  the  Senate  will  permit  a  personal 
note  and  reference.  I  recall  very  well 
my  mental  attitude  at  the  age  of  18  I 
knew  that  if  I  were  to  go  on  to  college. 
I  would  have  to  borrow  money.  There- 
fore. I  was  rapidly  losing  interest  in  go- 
ing to  college.  I  was  a  typical  18-year- 
old,  somewhat  fascinated  by  the  'quick 
buck.  "  I  saw  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
Job  which  would  at  least  give  me  a  pay 
check  every  Saturday  night. 


However.  I  had  a  wonderful  biology 
teacher  in  high  school,  to  whom  I  shall 
ever  be  grateful,  and  who,  as  I  have  said 
to  her  many  times,  is  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  I  went  to  college.  I  have  said 
to  her,  "You  should  not  be  blamed  for 
any  of  the  things  that  I  have  done  in 
public  life  with  which  people  may  dis- 
agree, but  you  will  have  to  assume, 
really,  the  full  responsibility  for  the  fact 
that  I  ended  up  in  public  life,  because 
I  am  sure  it  is  true  that  had  I  not  gone 
on  to  college  I  never  would  have  entered 
public  life  ■■ 

She  worked  on  me,  as  the  saying  isf^ 
and    pomted    out    how    important    she 
thought    It    was    that    I    go    to   college 
When  I  said.  "I  do  not  have  the  money.  " 
she  said,  "I  will  lend  it  to  you  " 

That  wonderful  woman— .she  is  .still 
alive;  for  many  years  she  has  been  re- 
tired from  high  school  teaching — took 
out  an  insurance  policy  on  my  life;  and 
on  the  basis  of  that  insurance  policy,  as 
security,  she  loaned  me  the  money  which 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  go  to  col- 
lege. 

Mr  President.  I  recognize  that  there 
are  many  examples  of  that  .sort  But  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  we  shall 
not  meet  the  higher  education  needs  of 
the  United  States  if  we  assume  that  there 
will  be  enough  men  and  women  who  will 
provide  that  sort  of  philanthropic  stimu- 
lation and  devotion  which  will  save  many 
of  our  young  people  from  foregoing  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  college  educa- 
tion 

Today  I  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  recipient  of  such  generosity;  but 
I  say  that  I  do  not  think  such  a  hap- 
penstance or  such  an  operation  of  the 
law  of  chance  should  be  the  deU-rmiiung 
factor  in  connection  with  the  deci.'^ion 
as  to  whether  a  young  man  or  a  young 
woman  who  lacks  the  financial  re.sources 
required  for  college  attendance  shall 
have  the  advantage  of  college  training. 
I  say  the  Federal  Goverruneiit  has  a 
respon.sibility  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  and  the  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, by  bearing  part  of  the  invest- 
ment burden  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  such  young  people  to  go  to  college, 
following  which  they  will  repay  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  through  the  increase 
ill  their  earning  capacity,  many  times 
the  cost  of  their  college  education.  Mr 
President,  that  point  of  view  Ls  basic 
to  the  philosophy  of  this  bill 

I  wL->h  to  .say  that  by  a  vote  of  13  to  2 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  has  voted  to  have  thi.s  bill 
reported  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  and 
the  philo.sophy  of  the  bill  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statement  I  have  ju.st 
made— namely,  a  recognition  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  helping  finance  the  cost 
of  higher  education  in  the  United  States, 
so  that  young  people  who  wish  to  ob- 
tain college  education,  and  who  have  the 
intellectual  ability  it  requires,  will  not 
have  It  denied  to  them. 

Tliere  are  three  main  sources  of  un- 
dergraduate scholarship  assistance  in 
the  Nation  today;  First,  from  funds 
controlled  directly  by  the  colleges  and 
universities;  second,  from  State  scholar- 
ship programs;  and.  third,  from  scholar- 


ships sponsored  by  foundations,  corpora- 
tions, and  other  agencies  not  directly 
connected  with  colleges  and  universities. 

I.    COLLKCK    AND    UNIvnUITT    AWABO* 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  much  about 
college  and  university  awards.  Let  us 
consider  the  facts  in  that  connection: 

For  the  college  year  1959-60,  1.677 
colleges  and  universities  granted  $98,- 
157.544  in  undergraduate  scholarships  to 
287.589  students  This  was  an  increase 
of  52  percent  over  the  $65,738,000  grant- 
ed to  237.000  students  in  1955-56.  4  years 
earlier. 

The  average  award  per  student  in- 
creased from  $278  in  195&-56  to  $350  in 
1959-60  In  the  same  4-year  period,  the 
average  cost  of  attending  college  has 
increased  from  $1,350  a  year  to  nearly 
$1,700.  For  both  years  in  which  this 
survey  was  conducted,  the  50  institu- 
tions granting  the  largest  amounts  of 
money  controlled  34.3  percent  of  all  in- 
stitutional awards  in  1955-56,  and  34.4 
percent  of  all  institutional  awards  in 
1959-60  In  other  words,  approximately 
3  percent  of  the  colleges  in  the  Nation 
grant  more  than  one-third  of  all  insti- 
tutional scholarships. 

So,  Mr.  President,  do  college  and  uni- 
versity scholarship  awards  provide  the 
answer?  Certainly  the  statistics  I  have 
present*^!  constitute  a  complete  rebuttal 
of  the  argument  made  by  those  who 
claim  that  college  and  university  schol- 
arship awards  do  provide  the  answer — 
for  I  repeat  that  approximately  3  per- 
cent of  the  colleges  in  the  Nation  grant 
more  than  one-third  of  all  institutional 
scholarships. 

II    sTatx  scholarship  PaocaAifs 

As  of  1961-62,  16  States  maintain  State 
scholarship  programs  which  provide 
awards  in  varying  amounts  for  under- 
graduate students.  Approximately  $23,- 
200,000  has  been  granted  for  the  current 
year  to  57,000  students  in  these  States. 
The  average  award  per  student  is  only 
$400 

It  must  be  strongly  emphasized  that  of 
the  total  referred  to,  the  vast  majority 
of  awards  are  concentrated  in  only  four 
States,  as  follows: 
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Thus.  Mr  President,  we  see  92  per- 
cent of  the  awards  and  94  percent  of  the 
available  funds  for  these  scholarships 
are  found  in  4  of  the  50  States. 

By  way  of  summary.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  again  whether  scholt-rship 
awards  are  the  entire  answer.  The  an- 
swer is  "No  '■  They  are  of  assistance;  but 
they  do  not  offer  an  effective  solution  in 
accordance  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
great  problem  of  providing  higher 
education  opportunities  to  all  young 
people  in  this  country  who  wish  to  have 
those  opportunities  and  who  also  have 
the  intellectual  ability  required  in  order 
to  take  aivantage  of  them. 

in    coxpoaATioN  awauw 

Mr  President,  what  about  corporation 
awards?     In   the  committee,  we  found 


that  some  of  the  witnesses,  parUcolarly 
those  who  were  not  particularly  en> 
thusiasUc  about  havine  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  provide  tbe  neceaaary  help, 
referred  to  the  f onda  contributed  by  cor- 
porations, foundations,  and  buslnesa  ot- 
ganlzatlons.  Howerer,  I  wish  to  state 
that  such  contributions  do  not  provide 
a  solution  of  the  problem. 

It  is  quite  difTlcult  to  establish  a  defini- 
tive figure  for  the  total  amount  of  money 
contributed  by  corporations,  foundations, 
and  business  organlsaUons. 

In  the  four  volumes  of  "Scholarships, 
Fellowships  and  Loans,"  the  author  lists 
19,000  undergrtiduate  awards  annually, 
totaling  $11.4  million.  Other  estimates 
supplied  by  agencies  which  provide  serv- 
ices to  many  scholarship  sponsors,  place 
the  total  estimate  for  the  Nation  at  up- 
proximately  $20  million.  The  latter  fig- 
ure Includes  a  fairly  generous  estimate 
for  many  small  local  or  community 
awards  which  are  never  listed  nationally. 
In  these  corporate  programs  the  average 
award  Is  approximately  $600  per  stu- 
dents, per  year. 

Summary  for  1961-62: 

For  the  current  year,  total  undergrad- 
uate scholarship  assistance  may  be  best 
summarized  as  follows: 
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Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noted  that 
many  students,  especially  those  with  ex- 
tensive need,  receive  scholarship  assist- 
ance from  more  than  a  single  source,  so 
that  the  actual  number  of  students  as- 
sisted is  closer  Uy  330,000  than  363,000. 

In  contrast,  including  all  three  sources 
for  1955-56,  the  total  amount  of  scholar- 
ship assistance  was  at  the  level  of  ap- 
proximately $80  million  for  270,000  stu- 
dents. 

Prom  1955  to  1961,  a  7-year  period,  col- 
lege enrollments  Increased  43  percent; 
yet  the  number  of  students  receiving  as- 
sistance increascHl  only  29  percent. 

Similarly  the  cost  of  attending  college 
Increased,  from  1955  to  1961,  by  30  per- 
cent: yet  the  average  scholarship  award 
increased  by  slightly  more  than  25  per- 
cent—$290  in  1955  to  $400  in  1961. 

With  the  average  cost  of  attending 
college  above  $1,650  per  year  in  1961-62. 
the  1  out  of  11  students  with  scholarship 
assistance  must  still  meet  a  bill  of  $1300 
for  the  cost  of  each  year's  education. 
Average  family  income  for  1960  ap- 
proached $5,700,  a  level  far  too  low  to 
provide  more  than  a  portion  of  this  un- 
met bill  for  those  students  who  do  hold 
scholarships. 

What  I  wish  to  stress  again,  Ifr. 
President,  is  that  scholarships  are  not 
the  total  answer.  The  scholarships  for 
the  most  part  are  small  in  amoimt 
to  the  individual  student  They  do 
not  begin  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  yearly 
expenses.  Many  people  would  be  sur- 
prised by  what  we  have  learned  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  scholarships  which 


have  been  turned  down  by  students  be- 
cauM  they  did  not  have  Aniwigh  other 
moDcgf  to  go  with  the  aehcdarahip  in  or- 
der to  make  it  poMdble  for  than  to  ac- 
cept tlM  adMlarshlp.  Thereby  the  coun- 
try has  lost  many  a  precious  resource,  the 
maxinnm  development  of  a  brilliant 
mind  which  would  have  been  developed 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  make  available 
the  amount  of  money  needed  to  enable 
the  student  to  go  on  to  college. 

After  all,  I  thinlc  personal  experience 
puts  one  in  the  best  position  to  be  a  wit- 
ness on  these  things.  How  well  I  know. 
I  received  a  scholarship  of  $1,800  to  go  to 
Columbia  1  year.  I  took  it,  but  that 
$1,800  did  not  begin  to  pay  the  cost  of 
that  year  in  Cohmibia.  and  I  had  to  bor- 
row the  additional  mcxiey  to  make  up  the 
diflference. 

There  are  many  who  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  follow  the  course  of  action  I  fol- 
lowed. They  cannot  accept  a  scholar- 
ship, because  they  do  not  have  available 
to  them  either  resources  of  their  own  or 
easy  loans  so  that  they  can  go  into  debt, 
to  pay  off  the  debt  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  arisen  so  fre- 
quently in  our  hearings  talk  to  the  effect 
that  "We  ought  to  lend  the  money  to  the 
students."  I  say  we  must  not  forget  that 
when  students  get  an  education  It  is  also 
in  part  an  enriching  service  to  the  coim- 
try.  The  country  is  the  beneficiary  of 
the  Intellectual  enrichment  of  any  grad- 
uate of  college. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  look  upon  education 
as  (mly  a  matter  of  benefit  to  the  indi- 
vidual concerned.  What  we  need  to  do 
is  to  raise  our  sights  and  see  the  direct 
relationship  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
country  which  flows  from  increasing  the 
number  of  students  for  whom  we  make 
available  a  colJiege  education.  Those  en- 
riched minds  create  an  increased  wealth 
in  our  country.  It  is  very  difficult,  be- 
cause it  deals  somewhat  with  an  abstrac- 
tion, for  many  people  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  the  tjrpe  of  an  investment  in 
brainpower  that  I  am  talking  about  this 
afternoon. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  and  as  I 
shall  continue  to  say,  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  understand  it,  we  can- 
not keep  ahead  of  the  Conununist  seg- 
ment of  the  world  in  manpower,  but  we 
must  keep  ahead  of  it  in  brainpower. 
I  miJce  a  plea  this  afternoon  for  an  edu- 
cational program  which  will  strengthen 
one  of  the  greatest  defense  weapons  we 
have,  the  intellectual  potential  of  the 
American  people. 

I  close  this  segment  of  my  speech  by 
saying  that  scholarships  are  not  the 
entire  answer.  They  are  only  a  part  of 
the  answer.  Of  course  I  think  Uiere 
should  be  more  of  them.  Of  course  I 
think  the  amounts  should  be  increased. 
Of  course  I  urge  corporations  and  busi- 
nesses to  make  more  contributions  to 
coUegea  for  scholarships.  Of  course  I 
support  an  increase  f  (»-  the  scholarship 
program,  lliere  is  no  question  about 
my  support  for  a  Federal  scholarship 
program.  We  have  it  in  the  bill.  But 
we  will  not  solve  the  higher  educational 
needs  of  this  country  through  a  scholar- 
sblp  program.  It  will  make  an  impor- 
tant contributicHi,  but  only  a  contribu- 
tion. 


TTTLx  t  macDsnoN 


Mr.     Preaidentk    the     Secretary    of 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  during 
the  course  of  his  testimony,  reproduced 
on  pages  41  through  57  of  the  printed 
hearings  record,  has  presented  in  com- 
prehensive detail  the  need  for  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  of  the  bill  before  us.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  portion 
of  his  testimony  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows : 

Construction  of  Acaoesuc  Facilitixs 

Title  I  of  5.  1241  would  aid  colleges  and 
universities  directly. 

The  facts  that  8U|^>ort  the  need  for  prompt 
assistance  to  colleges  and  luxlversltles  for  the 
construction  of  physical  faclUties  can  be 
Identified  very  specifically  and  briefly. 

First,  the  Nation's  colleges  and  universities 
must  spend,  between  now  and  1966.  at  least 
$8.6  billion  for  physical  faculties,  in  onlcr 
to  accommodate  increaacd  enrollments  and 
to  provide  adeqvwte  faculties  for  the  num- 
bers of  students  they  now  have. 

Second,  projections  of  anticipated  re- 
sources for  Investment  in  physical  plant  by 
these  Institutions,  talrlng  into  account  every 
source  of  Income  now  anticipated  for  this 
purpose.  Indicate  that  resources  will  fall 
short  of  facilities  needs  to  the  extent  of  $2J> 
bUllon  by  1965.  $3.5  billion  by  1966,  and  $5.2 
billion  by  1970. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  enroll- 
ments In  higher  education  will  increase  from 
3.610,000  In  the  faU  of  1960  to  6,006,000  In 
the  fall  of  1970.  The  accommodation  of  ttils 
Increase  of  2.4  million  will  cost  the  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities  some  $15.4  billion 
for  added  facilities.  In  addition,  they  must 
remedy  present  deficiencies. 

The  plants  of  our  institutions  are  already 
strained  to  capacity.  In  many  of  tbem,  three 
or  four  students  are  occupying  dormitory 
rooms  designed  for  two.  Appirozlmately  11 
percent  of  the  Natlcm's  higher  educatkn 
physical  plant  is  now  obsolete  and  in  urgent 
need  of  replaconent.  at  a  cost  of  $1  bllUon. 
Replacement  and  renovation  costs  through 
the  next  decade  will  add  anotho-  $1  biUlon. 

Many  Institutlcms  ace  still  using  building 
donated  by  the  Federal  OoTemment  for  tem- 
porary use  after  World  War  n.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  these  constitute  about  10  per- 
cent of  all  buUdings  currently  in  use  on 
coUege  and  university  campuses.  The  point 
has  been  reached  at  which  the  use  of  these 
buUdlngs  cannot  be  continued  without 
mounting  danger  of  aerlotts  safety  hasards. 

But  hazards  to  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  students  represent  only  one  element  of 
danger.  A  far  greater  danger  is  the  eroding 
of  quality  In  higgler  education  that  comes 
about  when  Institutions  are  overcrowded, 
overloaded,  and  subjected  to  costs  beyond 
their  ability  to  find  resources.  This  erosion 
of  quality  has  already  begun,  and  it  will 
continue  unchecked  In  the  decade  ahead  un- 
less action  Is  taken  promptly  to  avert  It. 

The  problem  of  accommodating  these  stu- 
dents Is  not  simply  one  of  providing  more 
chairs  and  more  teachers  In  more  classrooms, 
or  of  placing  more  beds  In  more  dormitory 
rooms.  Higher  education  grows  higher  as 
society's  requirements  become  greater;  It 
probes  further  into  man's  capacity  tar  spe- 
cialized skills  and  develops  more  advanced 
competencies  than  were  required  in  earlier 
decades. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  compUed  a 
considerable  amount  of  data  that  support 
and  amplify  the  conchi8l<nis  cited.  I  would 
like  your  permission  to  insert  In  the  record 
at  the  concluskxi  of  my  remarks  a  memo- 
randum on  "Physical  Vaelllties  Keeds  of 
American  Higher  Education.  1961-70." 
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Senator  Moksk.  Without  objection,  so 
ordered. 

(The  dociunent  referred  to  follows   ) 

"PHT8ICAL      rACILrnXS      NKKDS       OF       AMEHICAN 
HICHZX    KDUCATION.    1961-70 

"Higher  education  physical  facilities 
"The  National  Objective 

"To  provide  adequate  physical  facilities 
for  the  accommodation  of  every  student  prop- 
erly admissible  to  our  colleges,  universities. 
and  professional  schools  In  the  next  decade 
This  Includes  all  Instructional,  research, 
residential,  and  auxiliary  facilities  requisite 
to  each  Institution's  performance  of  its  full 
function. 

"The  achievement  of  this  objective  will 
require  major  efforts  as  follows: 

"1.  An  Increase  In  residential  and  service 
facilities  sufficient  to  accommodate  expanded 
enrollments  of  both  single  and  married  stu- 
dents  who  live  on  campus. 

"2  An  Increase  In  Instructional  facilities — 
classrooms,  laboratories,  libraries,  and  equip- 
ment— quantitatively  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  expanded  enrollments  and  qualitatively 
sufficient  for  the  ever -changing  requirements 
of   an   advancing   culture. 

"3  Rehabilitation,  renovation,  and  new 
construction  to  wlp)e  out  the  accumulated 
backlog  of  wornout.  outmoded,  and  unsuit- 
able facilities   now   In   use. 

■'4.  Expansion  of  research  and  graduate 
Instructional  facilities  and  equipment.  In 
keeping  with  both  the  growing  needs  of  the 
Nation  for  research  and  for  highly  trained 
manpower,  and  the  mounting  potential  of 
undergraduate  enrollments  from  which 
graduate  students  and  research  personnel  In 
Increased    numbers    will    be   drawn 

"/.   Factors   affecting   facilities   requirements 
for  higher  education 

•  The  Increasing  Student  Load 
■PaclUtles  needs,  like  staff  needs,  are  re- 
lated specifically  to  enrollments,  though  In 
neither  case  Is  the  relationship  a  direct  pro- 
portion. Shifts  In  the  proportions  of  resi- 
dent and  commuting  students,  of  married 
and  single  students,  and  of  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students  will  affect  facilities 
needs,  as  will  also  modifications  in  institu- 
tional calendars,  scheduling,  and  utilization 
of  space.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  t>e- 
tween  1959  and  1970  enrollments  In  higher 
education  can  be  expected  to  Increase  by 
about  2  million  full-time  students  Some 
Idea  of  the  attendant  facilities  requirements 
may  be  gained  by  multlplylnB;  this  Increase 
by  an  estimated  average  capital  Investment 
per  I  additional)  student:  say.  $6,500  The 
resulting  total.  $13  billion,  represents  a  very 
rough  approximation  of  the  cost  ^f  expan- 
sion dictated  solely  by  increased  enrollments. 
without  reference  to  replacement  and  reno- 
vation costs,  or  to  the  cost  of  special  facili- 
ties and  equipment  needed  for  Instruction  or 
research,  all  of  which  might  easily  add  an- 
other •€  billion  More  refined  methods  will 
be  used  to  estimate  this  cost  more  accurately 
and  to  determine  the  additional  facilities 
costs  which  should  be  included 

■Specialized  Equipment  and  Space  Require- 
ments 
"The  need  to  accommodate  incre,i.sing 
numbers  of  students  accounts  for  only  a  part 
of  the  upsurge  In  physical  facilities  require- 
ments The  provision  of  special  kinds  of 
space  and  equipment  appropriate  to  partic- 
ular instructional  functions  represents  a 
growing  burden  on  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, many  of  which  will  need  to  re- 
place makeshift  arrangements  they  have  had 
t  )  use  even  In  some  areas  of  graduate  in- 
struction and  research.  Proper  facilities  for 
graduate  level  programs,  it  should  be  noted, 


are   generally   more   costly    than    for    under- 
graduate 

"New  developments  In  both  subject  mat- 
ter and  methods  of  teaching  are  continuously 
generating  new  needs  for  physical  facilities. 
The  Increasing  emphasis  on  foreign  lan- 
guage study,  for  example,  will  require  the 
construction  of  language  laboratories  for  the 
application  of  new  learning  techniques  Par- 
ticularly expensive  space  and  equipment  are 
required  In  the  physical  sciences,  where 
knowledge  of  established  subjects  is  expand- 
ing rapidly,  and  where  whole  new  fields  of 
study  are  evolving  The  purchase  and  in- 
stallation of  a  nuclear  reactor  today  repre- 
sents an  Investment  of  funds  greater  than 
would  have  been  spent  for  a  whole  scientific 
establishment  a  half  century  ago 

"Much  attention  Is  being  ffKiisfd  also  on 
new  media  of  instruction  and  on  new  tech- 
niques in  the  use  of  special  media,  such  as 
television  and  audiovisual  devices  While 
these  develMpmeiita  hold  some  Impe  for  .sav- 
ings in  u.structlor.al  co6t»-i.  a  point  we  shall 
discuss  Liter  we  must  consider  alsw  the  re- 
quirpments  that  such  use  could  generate  for 
specially  con.structed   facilities 

"Medical  and  dental  training  facilities  are 
currently  being  utilized  to  capacity,  but  the 
number  of  physicians  and  dentists  graduat- 
ing yearly  is  nut  sufflclent  to  maintain  cur- 
rent st-indards  of  service  to  our  increasing 
popul.itlon  To  maintain  a  satisfactory 
population-physician  ratio  of  757  to  1,  the 
output  of  physicians  would  have  to  expand 
to  9,600  In  iy70,  or  2,1U0  over  the  1960  out- 
put It  h.ts  been  estimated  ■  that  between 
14  and  20  new  medical  schcHils  will  have  to  be 
built  if  the  existing  population-physician 
ratio  is  to  be  upheld  The  financial  ctwt  in- 
vt)lved  here  is  great  since  the  construction  of 
a  medical  sth.Mil  rec|u;res  ,i  capi'al  invest- 
ment of  betwef-n  IIO  and  $20  million  de- 
pending on  whether  a  teaching  h.wpital  Is 
already  available  or  must  be  Included  in  the 
investment  The  factor  of  urgency  also 
enters  intu  the  consideration  IniLsrnuch  as 
there  Is  a  lag  of  10  years  between  the  plan- 
ning nf  a  school  and  the  production  of  the 
schools    first    gradu.iting   cla.sa 

■  Contributing  further  to  the  need  for 
medical  training  facilities  is  the  need  for 
dental  schtxjls  According  to  projecthjns  of 
trends  in  the  supply,  the  number  of  dentists 
in  practice  in  ly75  will  total  only  96.0O0, 
which  is  about  15  000  fewer  than  will  be 
needed  to  assure  that  dentists  will  be  as 
widely  available  as  now  To  furestall  such 
a  shortage  will  require  bv  1970  facilities 
capable  of  graduating  6,180  dentists  annu- 
ally This  is  ab<jut  2,700  more  per  year  than 
are  now  in  prcjspett,  and  will  require  a  75- 
percent  increase  in  training  capacity  ' 

"The  preparation  of  many  professional  and 
semlprufessional  technicians  also  require 
specific  kinds  of  facilities  other  than  those 
we  hive  already  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  adv.tnced  training  of  sclent  ists  en- 
gineers, physicians    and  dentlst.s 

Colleges  and  universities  have  incre;ised 
their  organized  research  activities  tremen- 
dously since  the  end  ol  World  War  II  Ap- 
I)ro.\imatelv  20  percent  of  total  education 
and  general  expenditures  In  1057  5H  went 
toward  the  suppur*  uf  organized  research 
This  IS  twice  the  percent  so  expendetl  in 
1945  46'     Although     the    major    {xtrtion    of 


This  Is  a  rough  estimate  derived  fr<jm  the 
six-State  study  mentioned  on  p  33 


•Pinal  report  of  the  .Secretary  s  consult- 
ants on  medical  research  and  education. 
The  Advancement  of  Medical  Research  and 
Education  •  US  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  Washington,  DC  June 
1958 

'  Bane  Ft, ink  Physicians  for  a  Growing 
America  October  1959  p  87  US  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Service 

'  Comparison  developed  from  data  In  the 
Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United 


these  expenditures  Is  underwritten  by  foun- 
dations. Industry,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  main  burden  of  providing  physical 
facilities  needed  to  carry  on  research  nor- 
mally falls  on  the  Institutions  themBelves. 
since  organized  research  activities  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  increase,  colleges  and 
universities  will  have  to  devote  a  significant 
portion  of  their  funds  to  equip,  construct, 
and  rehabilitate  the  facilities  in  which  col- 
lege and  university  researchers  carry  on 
their  work 

Still  other  factors  will  infiuence  require- 
ment's More  and  more  Institutions  are  ca- 
tering to  a  year-round  student  enrollment 
and  will  have  to  make  additional  capital  out- 
lays to  counteract  the  more  rapid  deterio- 
ration of  buildings  and  to  provide  a  more  sat- 
isfactory environment  for  summer  work  (eg. 
air  conditioning),  even  as  they  thereby  ac- 
commodate more  students.  There  is  also  a 
need  for  married  student  bousing  and  asso- 
ciated auxiliary  facilltiea  such  as  nursery 
schools,  university  laboratory  schools,  health 
centers,  and  dining  areas. 

"Special  Pactors  Relating  to  Residential 
Requirements 

The  growing  number  of  married  students 
on  college  campuses  in  recent  years  has 
caused  Institutions  to  make  increased  In- 
vestments in  residential  facilities  for  mar- 
ried students  A  study  by  the  Association 
of  College  and  University  Housing  Officers 
show.s  that  nearly  two  out  of  five  Institu- 
tions responding  to  their  questionnaire  have 
assumed  resptjnslbiUty  for  married  students 
by  constructing  at  least  some  of  the  neces- 
sary facilities 

'  There  is  ample  evidence  that  colleges  and 
universities  consider  the  accommodation  of 
married  students  a  permanent  responsibility 
The  Office  of  Educations  physical  facilities 
.survey  re\eai.s  that  4  6  percent  of  college  and 
university  expenditures  for  construction  of 
housing  during  1951  65  was  for  married  stu- 
dents Institutions  e.stlmated  that  during 
li»56  70  9  7  percent  of  the  expenditure  for 
ho\i8lng  would  be  for  married  studenu 
since  about  2ij  times  as  much  residence 
space  is  required  for  a  married  student  as  for 
a  single  student  and  since  Increasing  num- 
bers of  married  students  are  attending  col- 
leges and  universities,  proportionate  In- 
creases In  h.nising  expenditures  are  unavoid- 
able A  factor  that  further  complicates  the 
task  of  financing  residential  facilities  is  the 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  women  students 
In  our  colleges  and  universities,  since  dormi- 
tories for  women  are  more  expensive  to  con- 
.struct  than  those  for  men 

Urban  universities  are  faced  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  additional  housing 
for  their  expanding  students  bodies,  as  they 
incre.isingly  attract  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate students  from  outside  their  Immediate 
are. IS 

Additional  residential  facilities  will  be 
needed  by  junior  colleges,  many  of  which 
have  experienced  Increased  enrollmenU  As 
<'f  this  date,  about  240  of  276  private  Junior 
olleges  provide  some  residential  facilities 
for  their  studenUi.  as  do  also  a  few  of  the 
191  public  Junior  colleges  SUtes  where 
juni.,r  olleges  abound,  such  as  California 
and  Texas,  estimate  that  an  Increasing  num- 
l>er  of  their  public  Junior  colleges  will  need 
to  operate  student  dormitories.  Other 
states  that  either  are  planning  or  will  have 
to  plan  dormitories  for  their  public  Junior 
colleges  lire  Colorado  Mississippi,  and  North 
Dakota 

One   decided   eronomlc   advantage   of   the 
community    Junior   college,   iu   proximity    to 


States."  ch  IV,  "Statistics  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, published  edition  of  1944-40  and  ad- 
vance data  to  be  published  in  edition  of 
195«  58.  US  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Office  of  Education. 
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tbe  studenU'  home*,  hM  tended  to  limit  the 
need  for  dormitories  and  other  physical  fa- 
cilities In  the  public  Junior  oollegea.  Wheth- 
er the  number  of  Junior  colleges  will  con- 
tinue to  Increase  as  rapidly  as  It  has  slnee 
World  War  n  is  not  known.  However.  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  these  Institutions 
wUl  continue  to  receive  prime  consideration 
by  States  as  one  method  of  alleviating  the 
crowded  conditions  in  existing  colleges  and 
unlveraltles.  Students  who  complete  the 
training  available  at  the  community  Junior 
college  will  either  terminate  their  formal 
education  at  that  point  or  transfer  to  a  4- 
year  college  or  university.  Transfer  stu- 
dents will  then  strain  the  Instructional  and 
residential  facilities  of  4-year  colleges. 

"Although  Junior  colleges  offer  some  op- 
portunity for  saving  In  total  plant  Invest- 
ment In  dormitories,  a  rapid  rate  of  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  Junior  colleges  will 
nonetheless  require  substantial  additional 
InvestmenU  in  Instructional  and  general  fa- 
cilities. 

"//.  Magnitude  of  facilities  requirements. 
1960-70 

"Review  of  Related  Studies 

"Several  research  studies  conducted  at  na- 
tional and  State  levels  furnish  Important 
clues  to  tbe  magnitude  of  the  Investment 
that  must  be  made  in  the  Nation's  higher 
education  facilities  in  the  years  Inunediately 
ahead. 

"A  study  made  by  Long  ft  Black  *  projected 
1057-68  enrollments  to  1070  and,  on  the 
basis  of  this  projection,  estimated  the  addi- 
tional physical  plant  facilities  that  would  be 
required  to  accommodate  tbe  anticipated  en- 
rollments. Tlie  estimated  enrollment  in- 
creases over  the  3,037,030  figure  of  1067-68 
ranged  from  a  low  of  3,017,000  to  a  high  of 
3,861,000. 

"In  addition  to  estimating  the  needs  for 
expansion  of  facilities  for  the  i>erlod  1057- 
70,  Long  &  Black  considered  the  cost  of  re- 
placement of  existing  substandard  facilities. 
Using  a  replacement  rate  of  3  percent  per 
year,  they  estimated  replacement  of  other- 
than-resldentlal  facilities  to  coet  $340  mil- 
lion per  year  and  the  replacement  of  resi- 
dential facilities  $80  million  per  year.  Add- 
ing the  cost  of  replacement  twtween  1057 
and  1970  ($4.32  billion  for  other-than-resl- 
dentlal  and  $1.38  billion  for  residential)  to 
the  coet  of  facilities  expansion,  they  esti- 
mated the  total  amount  of  funds  needed  for 
physical  facilities  at  $12.10  billion  to  $15.30 
billion,  exclusive  of  the  coet  of  additional 
land,  equipment,  and  campus  Improvement. 

"A  study  published  by  the  Council  for 
Financial  Aid  to  Education  in  1060  *  sur- 
veyed the  plant  needs  of  886  leading  colleges 
and  universities  during  the  1957-87  decade. 
The  estimated  cost  of  buildings,  equipment, 
and  improvements  for  the  830  institutions 
that  responded  was  $6.04  billion.  With  this 
figure  as  a  base,  It  was  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  of  construction,  equipment,  and 
Improvements  for  all  higher  education  in- 
stitutions during  t2iese  10  years  would  be 
$11.5  billion,  or  approximately  $3,834  per 
student  Increase  In  enrollment,  exclusive  of 
the  costs  of  acquisition  and  Improvement  of 
sites  and  of  deterioration  of  buildings. 

"In  the  second  of  its  five  reports  of  stud- 
ies '  dealing  with  higher  education  physical 


>Long,  John  D.,  and  Black  J.  B.,  "Needed 
Expansion  of  Pacllltles  for  Higher  Bduca- 
tion.  1058-70.  How  Much  WUl  It  CJost?" 
The  American  Council  on  Education,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  1068. 

•"Nearlng  the  Breakthrough."  Council 
for  Financial  Aid  to  EducaUon,  New  York. 
N.T..  June  1060. 

*  Bokelman,  W.  Roilert.  and  Rork,  John  B.. 
"College  and  University  Facilities  Sxirvey, 
Part  3:  Planning  for.  College  and  University 
Physical    Plant    Expansion,    1068-70."     VS. 


facilities,  the  Office  of  Education  included  a 
chapter  on  projections  of  buildings  needed 
through  1070.  On  the  basis  of  assumptions 
pertaining  to  1070  enrollments,  additional 
Inctnictlonal  and  residential  needs,  con- 
struction costs,  needed  replacement  of  bulld- 
tDg/t.  rehabilitation  of  building,  and  normal 
plant  replacement,  this  report  estimated  that 
for  1056-70  the  cost  of  new  ooostructlon 
needed  to  accommodate  3323,000  additional 
studenU  l>y  1070  would  be  $1236  bUUon,  or 
over  $824  million  per  year  for  the  16-year 
period.  Of  the  $13 .36  billion  needed  for  new 
coostruetlon,  it  was  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately •7iM  billion  would  be  needed  for 
instructional,  research,  general,  and  auxil- 
iary facilities,  and  $6.30  bUllon  for  residen- 
tial facllltlee. 

"Another  Office  of  Education  statistical 
study  ■  indicates  that  16  percent  of  the  col- 
lege facilities  first  ooctq>led  between  1040  and 
1067  are  unaatlsfactory  and  should  be  razed. 
This  heavy  rate  of  obeolescence  is  due  largely 
to  the  acquisition  by  colleges  of  temporary 
buildings  under  the  Government's  surplus 
dlsjxwal  program  Immediately  following 
World  War  n.  Make-do  measures  during 
the  money  shortages  of  the  depression  and 
the  materials  shortages  of  the  war  period 
have  produced  a  backlog  of  deferred  replace- 
ments which  cannot  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed. The  same  study  Indicates  that  12 
percent  of  the  buildings  occupied  before  1001 
and  still  in  use  in  1057  should  be  razed,  that 
17  percent  of  those  occupied  between  1001- 
30  should  be  replaced,  and  that  5  percent 
of  thoae  occupied  between  1031-40  are  ob- 
soleecent.  If  this  requirement  for  replace- 
ment, rehabilitation,  and  depreciation  is  pro- 
jected into  the  predictable  future,  a  coni- 
putation  baaed  upon  probable  needs  during 
the  period  1068-70  places  the  estimated  cost 
of  such  measures  at  $4,782,660,000,  or  about 
$400  mUlion  per  year.  Of  the  $4.78  billion, 
$1.40  billion  would  be  required  for  replace- 
ment. $606  million  for  rehabilitation,  and 
$3.87  billion  for  depreciation. 

"In  this  study  It  was  assumed  that  colleges 
and  universities  were  constructing  both  in- 
structional and  residential  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate the  additional  students  during 
the  1060-68  period,  but  that  replacement, 
rehabilitation,  and  depreciation  would  con- 
tinue to  be  deferred  and  that  these  factors 
would  need  to  be  cared  for  during  the  re- 
maining 13-year  period,  1068-70.  Therefore, 
the  needed  construction  for  accommodating 
additional  students,  estimated  to  cost  $1336 
billion,  was  averaged  over  16  years,  at  $894 
million  per  year.  The  cost  of  replacement, 
rehabilitation,  and  depredation,  estimated 
at  $4.78  billion,  was  averaged  over  13  years, 
at  $300  million  per  year.  For  the  12  years. 
1068-70.  the  average  for  buildings  alone  was 
determined  to  be  in  excess  of  $1.22  billion 
annually. 

"The  report  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  Included  summary  data  of  re- 
search studies  made  by  16  States.  A  compil- 
ation of  the  data  of  six  States  (Florida,  In- 
diana. Loulclana,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico, 
and  Tennessee)  that  had  comparable  data  In 
each  of  the  categories  was  made  to  obtain  an 
estimate  of  what  the  cost  per  additional  stu- 
dent would  be  to  meet  the  needs  by  1070  for 
residential  and  other-than-resldentlal  needs. 
For  these  six  States,  it  was  found  that  aver- 
age per  student  need  In  other-than-reslden- 
tlal facilities  would  average  $1,038  and  that 
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the  average  residential  facilities  cost  per 
full -time  student  housed  would  average 
$4,635.  It  Is  estimated  ttiat  one  out  of  every 
three  additional  sttidcnta  would  require 
housing. 

"The  estimates  reached  in  the  studies 
mentioned  natiirally  differ.  They  constitute 
conclusive  evidence,  however,  that  the  per- 
Btudent  investment  In  additional  facilities 
required  between  now  and  1070  is  great 
indeed. 

"Basic  Aastunptlons  of  Tills  Report 
"To  determine  the  cost  of  needed  facili- 
ties for  any  target  date  in  the  future  is  a 
complex  problem  in  statistical  forecasting. 
The  latest  comprehenslTe  data  on  facilities 
are  now  4  years  old.  The  rate  of  planned 
construction  of  new  facilities  has  certainly 
been  modified  by  the  constant  forces  of  ob- 
solescence and  depreciation.  A  further  com- 
plication Is  the  fact  that  we  must  project 
into  the  indefinite  future  a  rational  balance 
among  the  types  of  facilities  to  be  provided : 
new  clafsrooms  and  laboratories,  new  resi- 
dence halls,  administrative  office  space,  audi- 
toriums, libraries,  gymnaalums.  hospitals, 
student  unions,  and  other  auxiliary  faciU- 
ties.  The  proportions  in  which  investment 
must  be  divided  among  theee.  as  well  as  the 
total  amount  required,  are  dependent  upon 
a  wide  variety  of  factors. 

"Data  are  reliably  established  on  two  Im- 
ix>rtant  factors  to  be  considered  in  estimat- 
ing future  buUdlng  requirements:  college- 
age  population  and  the  condition  of  build- 
ings now  In  UEe.  The  trend  in  the  proportion 
of  college-age  population  acttially  In  college, 
while  It  cannot  be  forecast  with  certainty.  Is 
reasonably  well  established,  and  has  already 
been  applied  in  part  1  of  this  paper.  Other 
factors  needed  for  making  physical  facul- 
ties cost  estimates,  such  as  space  per  stu- 
dent and  cost  per  construction  unit,  can  be 
established  from  data  avaUable  on  State, 
regional,  or  national  levels.  It  Is  difficult, 
however,  to  assess  to  what  extent  better 
utUlzatlon  of  existing  campuses  wlU  affect 
the  total  estimated  cost,  or  to  what  extent 
the  college  population  of  the  futiire  wUl 
have  to  be  housed.  Theee  and  many  other 
factors  can  be  tised  in  projecting  faculties 
costs  only  through  arbitrary  assumptions 
based  upon  the  record  of  the  past  and  one's 
best  Judgment  as  to  the  future. 

"Tbe  following  assumptions  have  been 
made  In  projecting,  for  the  decade  ahead, 
the  total  coet  of  necessary  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  the  faclUties  of  the  Nation's 
Institutions  of  higher  education: 

"1.  Student  eiuxjllments 

"(a)  That  the  percentage  of  full-time  stu- 
dents In  the  total  enrollment  will  continue 
to  l3e  75  percent,  the  same  percentage  that 
existed  In  1958. 

"(b)  That  the  108fr-60  fiUI-tlme  enroll- 
ment of  2,551,723  wlU  increase  to  4,504,600 
full-time  students  by  1070-71.  an  Increase 
of  1,952,777  full-time  students,  and  that  part- 
time  enroUment  will  Increase  from  850,574 
In  1959-60  to  1,501.500  by  1070-71. 

"2.  Condition  of  plant 

"  ( a )  That  because  of  obsolescence  and  sub- 
standard conditions,  12.3  percent  of  the  in- 
structional buUdlngs  and  10.5  percent  of  resi- 
dential buildings  need  to  be  replaced.  The 
gross  area  of  instructional  buUdlngs  at  pres- 
ent is  408.275.080  square  feet,  ca  which  12.3 
percent  needs  replacing.  This  amounts  to  an 
estimated  need  of  60,2174>00  square  feet. 
Tbe  gross  area  of  residential  buildings  Ls 
223,025,000  square  feet,  of  which  24.142,125 
square  feet  needs  replacing  (220,025,- 
(Xrax 0.106).  The  total  area  which  needs 
replacing  amoimts  to  74300,034  square  feet. 

"(b)  That,  in  addition  to  the  obsolete  and 
substandard  buildings  mentioned  above,  0.8 
percent  of  instructional  and  related  build- 
ings (408.275,680x0.008)  and  0.1  percent  of 
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residential  buildings  (229.025.000x0  091)  are 
presently  in  rundown  condition  and  func- 
tionally obaolete.  Theae  need  to  be  returned 
to  satisfactory  condition  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  number  of  additional  square  feet  re- 
quired for  Instructional  and  related  build- 
ings will  amount  to  40.011.017;  the  number 
for  residential,  20,923,175. 

"3.  Instructional  facilities  requirements 

"(a)    l^at  a  more  efficient  utilization  of 

a:i  existing  Instructional  facilities,  Including 
those  which  are  presently  not  being  used. 
wlU  provide  accommodations  for  200,000  full- 
time  students.  (This  is  considered  a  reason- 
able inference  from  the  uroccupied  space 
data  presented  in  the  'College  and  Universi- 
ties Facilities  Survey."  pt.  2.  p.  3  )  This 
means  that  instead  of  planning  to  provide 
Instructional  facilities  for  1.952,777  addi- 
tional full-time  students  by  1970.  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  only  an  additional 
1,752.777    (1.952.7T7- 200.000). 

"(b)  That  each  additional  full-time  stu- 
dent will  require  an  average  of  160  square 
feet  of  space  for  instructional  and  related 
purposes.  (This  flgiire  is  based  on  the  cal- 
culation of  125  square  feet  per  student  devel- 
oped in  the  facilities  survey,  pt  2,  and  Is 
derived  by  adjusting  for  inclusion  of  full- 
time  students  only  ) 

"4  Residential  facilities  requirements 
"la)  That  any  present  excess  capacity  In 
residential  facilities  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  country  is  more  than 
balanced  by  the  serious  overcrowding  in 
many  other  Institutions — an  inference  based 
on  data  from  page  4  of  the  facilities  survey, 
part  2 

"(b)  That  institutions  will  cnntlnue  to 
provide  housing  for  one-third  of  the  full- 
time  students.  This  fraction  was  derived  by 
analysis  and  extrapolation  of  residential-en- 
rollment data  also  in  the  facilities  survey. 
One-third  of  1,952,777  (the  number  of  antic- 
ipated full-time  students  by  1370)  Is 
050.926 

"(c)  That  90  percent  of  the  full-time  stu- 
dents will  be  single  Dormitory  accommoda- 
tions, therefore,  will  have  to  be  made  fur 
585.833  single  students  (90  percent  of 
650,926  I  . 

'■(d)  That  10  percent  of  the  addltion- 
aJ  students  furnished  institutionai -owned 
housing  will  be  married,  as  our  earlier  dis- 
cussion Indicated.  (The  pertinent  d;ita  are 
from  pt  2  of  the  facilities  survey  ( table  33  i  i 
Accordingly.  It  is  estimated  th.it  living  ac- 
commodations will  be  necessary  fur  65.093 
married  students. 

■  (PI  That  each  additional  single  student 
housed  In  Institutional-owned  dormitories 
Will  require  237  gross  square  feet  of  ^pace 
each  student  family.  572  gross  square  feet 
(amounts  also  derived  from  the  facilities 
survey,      t.ible     4i  Therefore,      138.842  421 

square  feet  will  t>e  required  for  single  stu- 
dent* (585.933*237)  and  37.233.196  square 
feet  for  married  students  ( 65,093  ■  572 1 . 
This  amounts  to  a  total  requirement  of 
176.075.617  square  feet 

■5  Construction  and  related  costs 
■'lai  That  construction  costs  of  buildings 
Will  remain  at  the  current  level,  an  average 
of  approximately  iao  per  square  fo»it  for  all 
types  of  buildings  (facilities  survey,  table 
Pi.  Although  construction  costs  have  In- 
creased 43  percent  during  the  past  10  years. 
1959  cost  figures  have  been  used  for  the  pro- 
jections of  this  paper.  Other  capital  costs, 
including  land,  equipment  and  furniture, 
and  campus  improvements  will  cost  50  per- 
cent nf  b'.uldlng  construction  costs,  making 
a  total  capital  expenditure  of  $30  per  square 
foo*.  The  280.444.320  square  feet  additional 
space  required  by  1970  for  Instructional 
facilities    win    cost    »8.413.329.600,    and    the 


176.075,617  square  feet  required  for  reslden- 
Ual  facilities  will  cost  >5j28a.208,510. 

"(b)  That  the  cost  per  square  foot  for  re- 
placement of  obsolescent  axul  substandard 
buildings,  instructional  and  re.sldentlal.  will 
be  $20.  The  cost  for  replacing  74.360.034 
square  feet  will  amount  to  $1,486,642,430. 

"(c)  That  the  cost  of  returning  buildings 
to  satisfactory  condition  averages  50  percent 
of  the  construction  cost  uf  new  buildings 
(I.e.  $10  per  square  'joti.  The  cost  uf  re- 
hablUUting  60  934.192  square  fet't  wlU 
amount  to  $609.34 1. 92U 

"6.  Additional  total  cost  1  special  ca'.^fc^iriesi 
(ai  That  Identlflablf  needs  f ■  t  sr>eci»llzed 
research -re  la  ted  facllaies  In  medtrine.  den- 
tistry. agric\ilture  enginferlnt;  and  other 
solenoes  over  .w.d  ab<i\e  the  gr  iwth  assumed 
for  increased  enrollments — mU  require 
capital  outlays  in  e.xcess  of  $3  billion  This 
figure  is  based  rm  a  combination  of  the  esti- 
mates of  several  other  agenries  concerried 
with  these  respective  fields  • 

"Factors  which  may  alter  the  i>r<  Jei-tioj-^ 

'  Many  unmeasurable  Influent-es  may  turn 
out  to  have  a  marlced  effect  upon  the  projec- 
tions resuiUng  from  the  assumptions  sla'.ed. 
Some  of  these  are  as  follows 

'I.   Factors     th.it     may     reduce      facilities 

"More  effective  space  uuhza'ion  through 
changes  In  scheiiuluig  patterns,  sanuner 
usage,  weekend  usage 

"De'.elopment  of  more  economical  building 
materials 

"Deve;  ipment  of  m.ire  economical  con- 
strtiction  techniques 

".Advances   in   building   design 

'Inter; iistitutional  sharing  of   facilities 

"Increased  use  of  new  lnstruction.il  media 
such  as  television  and  new  instructional 
methods. 

"2.  Factors  that  m.iy  increase  facilities 
needs  and  costs 

"Inflation,    as   reflet-tetl    in    increased     rwts. 

■  .\dd;tiiin,i;  functions  &saume<l  by  higher 
education:  e  g  .  adult  e^lucatl.  n 

"Emergence  of  new  areas  of  study  and  re- 
search. 

"Accommodation  of  increasetj  .-iiimbers  of 
foreign  students 

"In  considering  the  p<«sible  fC^f^.s  of  any 
of  the  foregoing  Innovati'ins  in  redu.-lng  the 
need  for  facilities,  account  must  .►je  taken  <A 
the  delays  in  communication,  the  lag  in  the 
adoption  of  new  approaches,  inevitably  as.so- 
clated  with  human  limitations,  and  the 
length  of  the  time  responsible  I'fncl.ils  wil! 
nee<l  to  give  careful  considerations  t.<  ques- 
tions of  ch<inge  They  cannot  without  abdi- 
cating their  re.sponsi  bill  ties  substltii'e  e::- 
tirely  the  experience  of  others  for  their  own. 
in  matters  of  capital  outlay  M  >«♦  of  these 
factors  therefore,  which  n^iw  apjiear  as  ravs 
of  hope  .ri  the  horizon  are  likely  to  become 
Infliential  only  In  the  la'er  stages  of  the 
projections  In  question  Fiu-tors  which  may 
Increase  facility  needs  are  llkewl.se  consid- 
ered Intangible  and  can  be  applied  only  to 
the  lon^'er  range  projection  Accordingly 
projections  have  been  made  for  1965  and 
1970 

•  Estimate  of  Physical  Facilities  Costs, 

1960  Through  197u 

■  Ttie  total  cost  figure  1  In  terms  of  current 

cost  levels)  resulting  from  the  appiiciiiion  of 

the  assumption  stated  is  approximately  $189 


•  Figures  developed  from  National  Science 
Foundation,  '  Federal  Financial  Suppt.rt  of 
Physical  Facilities  and  Major  Equipment  for 
the  Conduct  of  Scieiitmc  Research."  June 
1957.  "The  Advancement  of  Medical  Research 
and  Education'  if.jotnute  2i.  and  data  pro- 
vided by  executive  secrt-Uiry,  Ai*.>ciation  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges. 


billion  by  1970.  The  following  Bunamary 
shows  the  cost  of  physical  facilities  required 
for  additional  students,  replacements,  and 
rehabilitation. 

"Summary    of    e»timmt9d    phytieal    fae\ltt%e» 

cotf^.  I960  through  if 70 
Instructional ♦12.900.797.950 


Additional    students 8,413.329.000 

Graduate  and  profession- 
al   school    facilities..  3.083.000,000 

Medical    and    denUl...  1.143.000.000 

Research 1,  940.  000.  000 

Rei)l,icements 1,  004.  358,  180 

RehabllttaUon 400.  110.  170 

Kesldcn'.lal 6.  973.  784.  510 

Additional    students 5.282.264.510 

Replacements 482,284.250 

Rehabilitation 206.  231.  750 

To'i!    18.874.682.  4«0 

•  C  >.st    ■■:    Bulldlni^s    Needed  for    Addlth^nal 
Students 
•The  estimates  In  the  above  summary  are 
liAsed  on  the  following  computations 

"Instructional 

Additional      full-time      stu- 

fJt'!''-s                   -    1    952.  777 

I^ers  present  additioiuU  ca- 
pacity  200.000 

Net      additional      stu- 
dents            requiring 
physical     facilities.-  1.752.777 
Tiii.e«    square    feet    per    stu- 
dent                ...  140 

Total  square  feet 280.444.820 

Cjet  per  square  fotJt a  830 

T't.il    cost 88.413,329.600 

"Residential 
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'III.    Sources    of    faailitieM 
and  future 

"Expenditures  for  Hlglxer  Education  Facilities 
In  the  Fast 
"Expenditures  for  capital  additions  by  col- 
leges and  universities  Increased  rather 
steadily  from  1949  through  1968.  except  for 
a  slight  dip  (1962-63)  caused  by  »  curtail- 
ment of  building  supplies  In  the  Korean  war 
period.     Capital  expenditures  estimated  for 


1908  Indicate  a  tapering  off  from  the  rate 
of  maximum  construction  which  prevailed 
in  the  8-year  period,  1966-68. 

"In  order  to  provide  meaningful  comparl- 
■ons.  the  9-year  period,  1950-68,  of  thl«  11- 
year  period,  1949-69,  has  been  separated  Into 
three  equal  parts  to  show  the  sharply  in- 
creased burden  assumed  by  the  colleges  and 
universities  In  recent  years  for  the  provision 
of  physical  facilities.  Capital  expenditures 
were  as  follows: 


ToUl  capital 

Buildings  only 

"Years 

1 

ToUl 

Annual 
average 

Total 

Annual 
average 

IMV 

1!W>  ,VJ 

IWiii-.W                     

$416,831,000 

1.278. 886. 000 

1.718. 038. 000 

3.165.878,000 

831.000.000 

$416,831,000 

«26,Z7«.000 

572. 680. 000 

1.088.325.000 

831.000.000 

$313. 400, 000 

861.531.000 

1.291.  758. 000 

2,380,432.000 

700. 000. 000 

$313,400,000 
320.500.000 
430.600.000 

1M.V>  SH -. 

1W«  iMtlmate) 

783.000.00U 
700.000.000 

Total  or  sverace.  

7.810.681.000 

682.788.000 

5.647.122.000 

513.375.000 

"More  than  $7.6  billion  was  spent  by  col- 
leges and  universities  for  capital  additions 
during  the  11  years,  1949-60.  at  an  annual 
average  rate  slightly  less  than  8883  million. 
More  was  spent  during  the  3-year  period. 
1956  58.  than  in  the  preceding  6-year  period. 
1850-55  Expenditures  during  these  11  years 
for  buildings  only  were  slightly  in  excess  of 
$5  6  billion 

"Over  a  period  of  time  prior  to  1949.  col- 
leges and  universities  spent  an  average  of 
75  percent  of  total  capital  costs  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  an  average  of  26 
percent  for  other  capital  additions  such  as 
furniture  and  equipment,  land,  landscaping, 
and  campus  improvements  (utility  exten- 
sions, walks,  roads,  and  parking  areas).  Par 
the  11 -year  period,  1949-59,  these  other  capi- 
tal items  amounted  to  about  33  percent  of 
the  cost  of  buildings      It  U  believed  that  the 


upward  trend  In  these  costs  will  continue 
and,  as  noted  In  the  asstunptlons,  will  ap- 
proximate 60  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
future  construction. 

"Sources  of  Financing  Used  In  the  Past 

"Probably  no  other  social  institution  re- 
ceives funds  from  so  large  a  variety  of  sources 
as  does  higher  education.  The  constrxiction 
of  residential  buildings  du.-lng  the  9 -year  pe- 
riod. 1961-59,  of  this  11 -year  period  and  the 
construction  of  auxiliary  buildings  during 
the  4-year  period,  1966-69,  was  slgnlflcantly 
enhanced  by  the  college  housing  loan  pro- 
gram. Up  to  December  31,  1959,  954  loans 
totaling  about  $936  million  had  been  ap- 
proved for  residential  and  auxiliary  facili- 
ties; bonds  awarded  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  of  that  date  totaled  $730,111,000. 
Since  1967  about  $1  out  of  every  $4  expended 


by  colleges  and  universities  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  has  been  obtained  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment  under  the  college 
housing  loan  program. 

"The  portion  of  the  Office  of  Education's 
college  and  university  facilities  survey  that 
dealt  with  sources  of  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  during  1961-66  showed  that 
governmental  appropriations  provided  the 
principle  source  of  ftinds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Instructional,  research,  and  general 
buildings.  The  primary  source  for  residen- 
tial and  auxiliary  facilities  was  revenue 
bonds.  In  both  instances,  gifts  and  grants 
were  the  principal  secondary  source.  Al- 
though sources  of  funds  for  capital  addi- 
tions, other  than  buildings,  were  not  gath- 
ered in  obtaining  the  data,  it  U  assumed 
that  the  principal  sources  would  be  govern- 
mental appropriations  of  the  revenue  bonds, 
depending  on  whether  the  funds  were  to  be 
used  for  Instructional  or  residential  pui- 
poees,  and  that  gifts  and  grants  would  be 
the  primary  secondary  source.  Funds  ob- 
tained from  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  under  the  provisions  of  the  college 
housing  loan  program  were  not  available  for 
other  capital  purposes. 

"Additional  data  gathered  by  the  Office 
of  Education  for  Its  study,  "Higher  Educa- 
tion Planning  and  Management  Data,  1958- 
59,"  indicate  changes  In  the  proportion  of 
funds  obtained  from  various  sources  for 
the  construction  of  buildings  between  the 
period  1951-55  and  the  academic  year  1958- 
59.  Table  1  indicates  the  trend  toward  re- 
liance upon  the  college  hotising  loan  pro- 
gram for  capital  funds  for  the  construction 
of  residential  and  atixlllary  facilities  and  a 
trend  toward  miscellaneous  sources  and  di- 
rect tax  levies  for  Instructional,  research, 
and  general  building  funds.  Of  particular 
significance  In  table  1  Is  the  percentage  de- 
crease, from  the  period  1961-65  to  1958-59, 
in  the  use  of  current  funds  for  construction 
ptirpoees. 


''Tabi.k    I.      Sourcrit  of  funrUi  used  to  finance  capital  facilitieg  for  the  period  1951-55  and  the  year  1958-59 
I  "(Dollar  amounts  are  in  thousands] 


1 

Combined  total 

Instructional,  researcii,  and  general 

Residential  and  auxiliar} 

"  ^iources 

1951-88 
averacc 

1896-98 

1951 -88  sveraire 

1958-58 

1951-55 

average 

19S8-S9 

1 
1 

Amount 

rercent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Pu-oent 

Total 

$^9^249 

$1,050,000 

$258,778 

100.0 

47.7 

7  3 
1.6 

2.5 

$586,950 

100  0 

$135.  471 

100.0 

$463,050 

100  0 

OovernmentAl  appropriation.^  and   direct  tax 
IpvI»s 

BoncLv 

8tate  and  local  ohllKStioo 

141,661 

22,080 
5.240 

40,303 

18.IS3 
91421 

'28.333 
36,058 

328.840 

76.857 
13.265 

67.982 

700,364 

186.533 

38,907 

136.481 

123,814 

18.964 
4.156 

6,484 

• 

278.801 

40,800 
8.217 

15,261 

326 

146.150 

•2'2,304 

75.390 

47.5 

6.9 
1.4 

2.6 

.1 
24.9 

3.8 
12.8 

17,  747 

3.116 
1,084 

42.809 

18.153 

28.178 

9.889 

14,  495 

13.1 

2.3 

.8 

31.6 
13.4 

ao.8 

7.3 
W.  7 

51,039 

36,457 
6,048 

52.721 

200.038 
40.383 
16.263 
61. 101 

11.0 
7  9 

In«itituUonRlotill(t»tl(>n   

Krvfnui-.  non  Iluustng  and  Home  Finance 

.^rmey                     .     . 

Kevenur,    Hou^iug    ainl    tiome    Finaooe 

.\Krncv.   .     . 

1  I 
11  4 
43  2 

<iift-»ftni|  (oants 

66.243 
18.444 
21,363 

25.5 
7.1 
8.3 

8.7 

Current                              i 

3  5 

OthPT       

13.2 

"Expenditures    and    Sources    of    Funds    for 
the  Future 

"To  meet  the  projected  physical  plant  ex- 
pansion needs  described  on  pages  38-39  will 
require  greatly  Increased  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people.  If  only  the  present 
rate  of  expenditure  were  maintained 
throughout  the  decade,  a  deficiency  of  great 
proportions  would  develop.  As  shown  In 
table  1.  however,  there  Is  encouraging  evi- 
dence that  certain  sources  of  support  are 
growing,  and  there  la  ample  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  continue  to  grow.  The 
doubling  of  gifts  and  grants  for  capital  fa- 


cilities, for  example,  Is  an  evidence  of  In- 
creasing support  from  the  private  sector  of 
the  Nation's  economy,  a  form  of  support  that 
can  be  expected  to  grow  further.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  project  the  future  growth 
of  support  from  existing  sotirces,  In  order  to 
measure  better  the  actual  extent  of  the  fa- 
cilities gap  that  may  confront  the  Nation  In 
1965  and  In  1970. 

"In  table  2  are  shown  anticipated  funds  to 
finance  capital  facilities  expansions  to  1970, 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  financing  patterns 
followed  from  1951  to  1969.  The  principal 
sources  Identified  are  State  and  local  appro- 


priations, gifts,  and  different  types  of  bor- 
rowing. In  making  this  projection.  It  has 
been  assiuned  that  sources  that  had  declined 
in  recent  years  would  provide  as  much  in  the 
succeeding  years  as  In  1959,  that  those  in- 
creasing by  an  average  of  10  percent  or  less 
per  year  from  1951  to  1959  would  continue 
the  same  rate  of  incroase.  and  that  those 
that  had  Increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  10 
percent  would  continue  to  Increase  10  per- 
cent per  year.  This  may  be  an  optimistic 
viewpoint  since  It  appears  that  investments 
in  capital  facilities  have  declined  during  the 
past  year. 
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igM 

19M 

1967 

1908 
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1970 

Total  

ll.fWl.  430 
327.730 

$1.  ISO,  970 
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3M.730 

»1.29«.790 

11.  374.271) 

tl.  458.510 
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Oraiid  total,  19«>  70. 


17.  .VW.  «»l 
».(l3)t,lW) 

1(1,407,680 


"In  this  projection  It  wm  assumed  that 
Uie  college  housing  loan  program,  which 
has  accounted  for  one-fourth  of  total  ex- 
penditures for  higher  education  construc- 
tion during  tlie  past  few  years,  will  be  ex- 
tended at  the  rate  of  9250  million  annually. 
The  Congress  has  endorsed  the  principle  of 
Federal  assistance  for  both  residential  and 
academic  facilities.  Differences  of  opinion 
regarding  the  extent  and  method  of  Federal 
assistance  have  temporarily  deferred  action 
other  than  extension  of  the  college  housing 
loan  program,  but  It  seems  likely  at  the 
time  of  this  writing  that  additional  Federal 
programs  will  be  enacted.  Direct  Federal 
loans,  direct  grants  for  assistance  In  the  re- 
tirement of  debt,  and  matching  grants  are 
the  three  principal  methods  of  Federal  as- 
■Istance  that  have  been  proposed. 

"In  addition  to  general  construction  as- 
sistance there  Are  several  other  established 
forms  of  Federal  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction of  academic  and  or  related  facili- 
ties. These  Include:  (1)  Matching  funds  for 
the  construction  of  hospitals  connected  with 
colleges  and  universities  under  the  Hos- 
pital Survey  and  Construction  Act  of  1946 
(HUl-Burton  program);  (2)  disposal  of  sur- 
plus properUes — both  real  and  personal— to 
public  and  private  Institutions  on  a  nominal 
cash  and  or  donation  basis;  ■•  (3)  grants-in- 
aid  to  public  and  private  Institutions  for 
science  research  facilities,  administered 
ttirough  the  National  Science  Foundation; 
and  (4»  grants-in-aid  to  public  and  non- 
profit Institutions  for  constructing  and 
equipping  facilities  for  research  in  the  sci- 
ences related  to  health  (Health  Elesearch 
Facilities  Act  of  1956). 

"The  cost  of  facilities  needed  In  the  6 
years,  1960-65,  based  upon  assumptluiis  pre- 
Tiouoly  discussed,  will  be  $9  billion  Insti- 
tutions may  be  expected  to  provide  $6  1 
billion  of  this  need.  Assuming  that  the  re- 
quirements to  1965  h.^ve  been  met.  the  cost 
of  facilities  needed  in  the  5-year  period. 
196^70.  will  be  $9  8  billion  In.stltutlons 
may  be  expected  to  provide  $7  6  billion  of 
this  need  Thus,  deficits  of  $15  billion  by 
1965  and  $2  5  billion  by  1970  appear  to  be 
in  prospect,  as  shown  In  chart  2  Without 
the  $250  million  a  year  projected  for  the 
college  housing  program,  the  gaps  would  be 
approximately  doubled,  reaching  $2  9  billion 
by  1965  and  $5  2  billion  by  1970  (see 
ch.'»rt  2  I 

The    Nation    faces    the   challenge   of   pro- 
viding its  youth  with  the  training  required 


*  In  the  last  3  '-^  years,  real  property  trans- 
fers to  higher  education  institutions  have 
had  an  acquisition  cost  value  of  slightly 
more    than   $10   million. 


to  meet  the  ever-increasing  responsibilities 
of  a  highly  complex  world.  In  order  to  meet 
this  challenge  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
constructive  action  in  all  aretis  In  which 
deficiencies  exist,  or  In  which  gaps  t>etween 
needs  and  anticipated  resources  are  In  pros- 
pect In  this  paper,  careful  effort  has  l>een 
made  to  estimate  what  will  be  required  over 
a  period  of  10  ye.irs  to  overcome  present 
and  pmepectlve  deficiencies  In  the  area  of 
physical  facilities  In  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  The  manner  In  which  this  deficit 
Is  tc  be  overcome  Is  a  i^roblern  to  be  de- 
cldea  by  tne  American  people   ' 

Secretary  Rrsicorr.  Title  I  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  loan.s  tf)  In.stltutlons  oi  higher 
education  In  order  to  finance  up  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  crist  of  construction  acquisi- 
tion, or  repair  of  any  needed  academic  facil- 
ity The  total  amount  authorized  to  t>e 
available  for  such  loans  is  $1  5  billion  to  b«> 
made  available  over  a  5-year  peruxl  at  a 
rate  of  $300  million  per  year. 

Loan.s  would  be  at  a  rate  identic.jl  *!'h 
that  of  the  college  housing  loan  program 
(3  375  percent  I  Loans  could  have  a  matu- 
rity of  up  to  50  years,  but  practice  Is  more 
likely  to  follow  that  of  college  housing  loans, 
where  the  average  maturity  Is  under  40  yefu-s 

The  program  would  be  administered  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  on  an  ap- 
plication and  approval  basts  No  provision 
Is  made  for  State  allotments  of  funds,  but 
a  limit  of  12'j  percent  la  placed  on  the 
amount  of  total  loans  authorized  that  may 
be  made  to  Institutions  In  any  State. 

All  accredited  public  and  nonprofit  private 
Institutions  of  higher  education  would  be 
eligible,  so  long  as  they  offer  work  toward 
the  bachelors  degree  Excluded  from  eligi- 
bility would  be  facilities  l^at  are  Intended 
primarily  for  events  for  which  admission 
Is  to  be  charged  to  the  general  public 

The  President  also  recommended  amend- 
ments to  extend  the  college  housing  loan 
program  These  amei;dmei.t.s.  exrendlng  the 
program  for  4  year.s  at  a  rate  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $300  million  a  year,  have  been  enacted 
as  part  of  the  hcjusing  law. 

The.se  construction  loan  programs.  If  fully 
utilized,  would  provide  the  Nation  s  colleges 
and  universities  with  funds  for  physical 
plant  expansion  and  improvement  totaling 
$2  75  billion  over  the  5-year  period  In  our 
opinion,  these  funds,  when  con',blned  with 
other  Federal  construction  expenditures  - 
such  as  the  prop<;«ed  medical  teaching  fa- 
cilities grant  program-- would  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  toward  closing  the 
projected  financial  gap  to  which  I  referred 
a  minute  ago.  They  imuld  account  for 
about  $1  out  of  every  $3  needed  to  meet 
projected    construction    costs      They    would 


thus  be  a  substantial  addition  to  higher  edu- 
cation sources  of  financing,  without  pre- 
empting the  role  of  other  tradiUonAl  sources. 

Our  projections  of  need  are  baaed  upon 
the  assumption  of  continuing  growth  of  con- 
struction aid  from  traditional  aources.  In- 
cluding State  appropriations,  gifts,  and 
grants  from  alumni,  friend*,  and  Industry. 
Even  assuming  this  growth,  however,  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  higher  education  con- 
struction needs  would  go  unmet  If  the 
Con«res8  did  not  enact  the  President  s  rec- 
ommendations iiuo  law. 

The  figures  speak  for  themaelvee  With- 
out the  propoaed  aid.  our  educational  syatcm 
would  be  crippled  by  a  deficiency  of  one- 
third  of  needed  construction. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Alan 
T.  WaU>rman.  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  told  u.s.  and  his  testimony  to 
this  effect  may  be  found  on  page  184  of 
the  printed  hearings,  that: 

TTie  total  bill,  the  total  investment,  during 
the  next  10  years,  according  to  this  projection 
Is  about  $3  5  billion,  and  as  I  say.  we  are  al- 
ready In  arrears  by  something  like  $500  mil- 
lion Ju.st  for  lab«iratory  buildings  In  the  uni- 
versities  for    basic  sclenttflc   research   alone 

During  his  testimony  Dr.  Waterman 
referred  to  a  publication  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  entitled.  "Investing 
In  Scientific  Progress  1961-70.-  A  sec- 
tion of  that  report,  which  may  be  found 
on  pa^es  210-215,  shows  very  ably  the 
needs  for  investment  In  the  education  of 
scientists  and  engineers.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  material  from  the 
hearings  to  which  I  have  alluded  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  material 
wiis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows- 

Tow.\RD  THE  Goal 
The  increfvbing  numbers  of  people  going 
Into  science  and  engineering  have  been  pro- 
jected In  the  graphs.  During  the  1960'«,  at 
least  this  many  people  must  be  expected  to 
show  both  the  desire  and  the  capacity  In 
these  fields  This  supply  of  new  scientists 
and  engineers  will  be  available  for  the  many 
kinds  of  work  In  science  and  technology.  In 
Industry,  government,  colleges  and  unlveral- 
tle.s,  and  in  other  nonprofit  Institutions  All 
these  activities  are  ImporUnt  and  must  grow. 
They  all  depend  on  the  keystone  of  sclentlHc 
proKre.w  Therefore,  the  needa  for  science 
education  and  basic  research  In  the  college* 
and  universities  are  given  particular  atten- 
tion in  this  report 


To  insure  opportuaity  for  all  adence  adu- 
catlon  and  the  related  reaaarch.  much  more 
Is  needed:  more  teachers,  more  bulldlnga. 
more  equipment,  an4  more  aupportlnc  ooata 
These  itema  are  the  aubject  of  the  dlacuaaion 
that  follows.  It  aods  with  a  summary  oi 
present  expenditures  and  of  future  expendi* 
lures  required  by  the  goal. 

TKACKKKS,    BTUDKMTB,    ai«B    BXSEABCH    WDBKXKS 

In  1961.  abont  100,000  profeaslonal  scien- 
tists and  englnecTt  are  teaching  about 
646,000  students  enrolled  for  degrees  In 
science  and  engineering  In  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. They  also  teach  many  students 
specializing  in  other  fields.  If  the  present 
ratio  of  students  to  teachers  is  maintained, 
In  1970  there  win  be  about  175,000  teachers 
of  1,130,000  students  In  science  and  engineer- 
ing. The  assisting  staCT  for  teaching  will  rise 
from  100.000  to  175.000. 

New  teaching  aids  and  techniques  may 
Bomewi^at  reduce  the  needs  for  teacher  time, 
but  the  rapidly  increasing  amount  and  com- 
plexity of  Bclentlflc  knowledge  are  putting 
even  heavier  demands  on  personal  contacts 
between  teacher  and  student.  Therefore  we 
must  keep  the  number  of  teachers  in  step 
with  student  enrollment  if  we  hope  to  in- 
sure a  superior  education. 

Basic  research  in  colleges  and  universities 
occupies  now  al»ut  45.000  full-time  equiva- 
lent professional  scientists  and  engineers,  in- 
cluding graduate  students  and  post-doctoral 
fellows,  supported  by  35.000  nonprofessional 
personnel.  The  total  will  rise  from  approxi- 
mately 80.000  now  to  150,000  in  1870.  This 
prediction  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  ratio  of  doctoral  faculty  to  doctoral  can- 
didates will  remain  constant.  Superior  qual- 
ity of  research  training  necessitates  the 
maintenance  of  this  ratio.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  ratio  of  supporting  personnel  to 
research  personnel  should  remain  constant. 

■TTILOIKCS 

The  Nation  will  need  far  more  space  than 
It  now  has  in  classrooms  for  the  teaching 
of  science  and  engineering  students  in  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  total  Invest- 
ment required  during  the  next  10  years  Is 
about  $3.5  billion. 

Laboratory  buildings  for  basic  research  In 
colleges  and  universities  are  likewise  in 
short  supply.  The  present  deficiency  Is  at 
least  $500  mllUon  worth  of  space.  To  fill 
this  shortage  and  to  fill  projected  require- 
ments will  cost  alxjut  $2.8  billion  during 
the  decade.  The  investment  estimated  for 
the  ye«u-  1970  Is  Wao  million. 

Technical  iK>te  (data  and  assumptions 
tised  in  estimating  the  needs  for  buildings)  : 

Buildings  for  teaching:  In  the  United 
States  today,  the  gross  area  of  buildings  in 
colleges  and  universities  used  for  instruc- 
tion In  all  aelds  is  about  410  million  square 
feet;  the  space  is  used  by  2.76  million  stu- 
dents (full-time  equivalent).  At  the  same 
space  per  capita,  the  0.645  million  students 
of  science  and  engineering  In  1961  use  about 
96  million  square  feet  and  the  expected  1.13 
million  students  In  1970  will  need  168  mil- 
lion square  feet.  By  1970,  alxjut  16  million 
will  have  become  obsolete,  thiu  leaving  80 
million  of  the  present  square  feet  usable. 
Therefore  88  million  new  square  feet  will 
be  needed  by  1970.  At  an  average  of  $40 
per  square  foot,  this  will  cost  $3.5  billion. 
If  the  present  shortages  are  met  within  the 
next  few  years,  the  Investment  required  in 
1970  will  be  about  $360  million.  The  price 
of  land  is  not  included  in  the  estimates 
given  here  and  may  add  significanUy  to  the 
building  cost  In  some  cases. 

Research  lalxaratories :  In  1961,  the  labor- 
atories for  basic  research  in  the  colleges 
and  unlveraitiea  are  occupied  by  about 
80,000  full-time  equivalent  personnel;  10.500 
faculty  and  staff  holding  doctors'  degrees  in 
science  and  engineering;  19.5(X)  other  pro- 
fessional scientists  and  engineers,  including 
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poatdoetorals  and  graduate  students  eom- 
pensated  tor  research;  1£.000  research  fel- 
lows and  graduate  students  not  directly 
compensated  for  research;  and  36,000  sup- 
porting personnel  (te^nlclans,  machinists, 
and  oUMr  nonprofeaatonal  aasiatants) . 

Tba  80,000  beccmes  150.000  In  1970  in 
ptu-allel  with  the  projected  numi)er  of  doc- 
torates. 

Adequate  research  space  averages  300 
s<]aare  feet  par  full-time  equivalent  person; 
this  is  I.TOSS  space  Including  shops,  storage 
space,  corridors,  and  everything  else. 

The  coat  of  adequate  research  space  is 
now  alwut  $40  per  square  foot  gross  and  is 
expected  to  rise  to  $60  per  square  foot  by 
1970.  This  cost  covers  fixed  equipment  and 
up-to-dcte  facilities.  The  increase  of  $2  per 
year  reflects  increasing  complexity  of  mod- 
ern facilities  needed  for  research  as  well  as 
features  that  have  not  normally  been  in- 
cluded in  laboratory  buildings  in  the  past. 

In  addition,  obsolescence  and  deprecia- 
tion of  6  percent  per  year  Is  allowed.  Even 
now  much  of  the  existing  lalxaratory  space 
is  obsolescent  and  seriously  overcrowded. 
In  order  to  make  up  the  present  shortage, 
about  $800  million  is  needed. 

Combining  all  of  theae  factors  yields  a 
total  coat  of  $2.8  billion  during  the  decade. 
The  construction  schedule  assumed  in  mak- 
ing this  calculation  brings  the  annual  in- 
vestment up  to  $360  million  In  1970. 

■QTHPicxurr 

Many  kinds  of  equipment  and  apparatus 
are  used  for  laboratory  experiments  and  for 
lecture  demonstrations  in  the  »*^v>iing  of 
science  and  engineering.  An  average  expen- 
diture of  $2(X)  million  a  year  for  the  next 
10  years  will  be  required  for  such  teaching 
equipment.  This  amotint  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  fill  present  shortages,  to  Iceep  up 
with  increased  needs,  and  to  teach  science 
with  its  latest  advances. 

Demands  for  basic  research  equipment  in 
colleges  and  universities  will  rise  sharply 
during  the  decade  for  two  reasons.  The 
number  of  students  tmd  staff  will  nearly 
double.  Furthermore,  equipment  for  spe- 
daliaed  research  becomes  Increasingly  com- 
plex and  Intricate  and  therefore  more  costly. 
The  required  expenditure  for  "general"  re- 
search equipment  in  the  year  1970  is  $180 
million.  This  figure  Is  not  expected  to  cover 
the  growing  need  for  certain  ''specialized'* 
and  very  costly  equipment  such  as  high- 
energy  accelerators  and  space  vehicles. 

Technical  note:  (Data  and  assumptions 
used  in  projecting  the  needs  for  equipment.) 

Equipment  for  teaching :  A  recent  estimate 
made  for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Indicates  that  the  colleges  and  universities 
now  have  some  $500  million  inventory  value 
of  equipment  for  teaching  science  and  engi- 
neering, and  that  an  additional  $300  million 
is  needed  to  meet  existing  shortages.  The 
total  $800  million  would  provide  an  average 
equipment  inventory  of  about  $1,200  per 
student.  At  this  ratio,  which  is  consistent 
with  a  high  standard  of  instruction.  Inven- 
tory needed  in  1970  will  be  $1.5  billion.  The 
10-year  Investment,  including  depreciation 
and  obsolescence,  will  be  about  $3  billion. 
If  existing  shortages  are  met  dtiring  the  first 
few  years,  the  expenditure  in  1970  will  be 
aix}ut  $300  million. 

Equipment  for  research:  The  cost  of  re- 
search equipment  is  related  to  the  expected 
number  of  people  who  will  use  it.  This  cost 
Is  taken  to  be  about  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
the  building.  This  ratio  yields  a  required 
expenditure  of  $180  million  in  1970.  This 
amount  is  believed  to  be  realistic  for  "gen- 
eral" research  equipment,  but  it  will  not 
cover  all  "specialized"  equipment. 

BTTPPOBTIHO  COSTS 

Expendittires  for  research  and  teaching  in 
science  involve  far  more  than  buildings  and 
equipment.    Other  Eupi>ortiiig  costs  Include 


aalarias  for  prof sasional  ataff  and  noi4>rofes- 
sional  assistants,  costs  o£  books  and  other  in- 
formational media,  and  all  other  operating 
expenses  and  indirect  costs. 

Such  supporting  costs  for  the  teaching  of 
science  and  engineering  In  eoDeges  and  unl- 
vendtles  will  rise  tram  $LS  btlUon  In  1961 
to  $5  billion  in  1970.  Thka  estimate  is  baaed 
on  the  increased  numl>er  of  personnel  plus 
an  expected  increase  of  50  percent  in  real 
salaries  during  the  decade  to  maintain  high 
qxiality  In  faculties  and  research  staffs.  Re- 
cent trends  in  academic  salaries  mmI  the 
growing  competition  from  other  professions 
and  opportunities  Indicate  that  the  actual 
increase  may  tiave  to  be  more  than  60  per- 
cent. 

The  cost  of  textbooks  will  probably  rise 
from  alxMit  $26  per  student  in  1961  to  $85  per 
student  in  1970,  and  the  cost  of  library 
operations  will  rise  from  about  $30  to  $46  per 
student.  Multiplied  by  figures  for  enroll- 
ment, these  numbers  jrield  about  $36  million 
in  1961  and  $90  million  in  1970  for  dis- 
seminating information  In  science  and  en- 
gineering education. 

Other  operating  and  overhead  costs  may  t»e 
expected  to  rise  in  proportion,  from  $048  mil- 
lion In  1961  to  $1.7  billion  in  1970. 

The  same  methods  of  analysis  yield  a  total 
supporting  cost  of  alxjut  $3.2  billion  lor  basic 
research  in  colleges  and  universities  in  1970. 
The  1961  figure  is  $760  million. 

Summary  of  pretent  uaA  future  tnveatw^ent 
in  science  and  engineering  edueation  and 

in  basic  research 
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The  cost  shown  for  basic  research  in  uni- 
versities in  1970  is  about  ttiree  times  the  cost 
in  1961.  Related  edueation  costs  rise  by 
almost  the  same  ratio.  This  expansion  stems 
directly  from  expected  incrnases  in  stall  and 
students,  from  increases  in  real  salary  needed 
to  maintain  high  quality  faculties,  and  from 
critical  demands  for  equipment  and  facili- 
ties. Just  to  fill  present  shortages  of  equip- 
ment and  facililies  for  academic  research 
and  for  education  in  sdenoe  will  cost  about 
$1.6  billion;  $10  billion  addtticmal  wUi  t>e 
required  for  these  items  during  the  decade 
to  keep  up  with  Increasing  manpower  and 
changing  science. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  review  with  care 
the  committee  discussion  printed  in 
Senate  Report  No.  1072  with  respect  to 
each  title  of  the  bill.  At  this  time.  I 
shall  not  repeat  in  detail  the  material 
covered  in  that  document,  but  I  vould 
note  for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
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the  short  aummary  of  those  titles  set 
forth  on  page  3  of  the  committee  report. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  sum- 
mary of  "Provisions  of  Legislation"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«0. 
as  follows : 

SUMMABT    OF    PBOVUIOMS    OT    LcOULATION 

Tltl*  I  of  tb«  bUl  would  autborla*  a  S- 
j—t  profram  of  locuu  to  pubUc  or  private 
nonprofit  Inatltutlona  of  higher  education 
for  conetrucUng.  acquiring,  remodeling, 
and/ or  equipping  academic  faculties  other 
than  thoee  Intended  prlmarUy  for  usee  for 
which  admission  would  be  charged  the  gen- 
eral public.  Loans  would  be  for  a  maximum 
of  50  years,  at  an  Intereet  rate  not  less  than 
14  percent  plus  the  average  annual  Interest 
rate  on  all  Interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States.  The  maximum  amount 
of  outstanding  notes  for  loans  authorized 
by  the  Utle  would  be  $1.5  blUlon  in  the  5- 
year  period  of  the  bUl.  Loans  would  not 
be  approved  unless  sums  needed  by  the 
Institution  or  building  agency  were  not 
available  elsewhere  at  comparable  Interest 
rates,  and  unless  at  one-fourth  of  the  devel- 
opment coat  (construction,  site  acquisition 
and  Improvement)  of  projects  to  be  aided 
under  the  title  were  to  be  financed  from  non- 
Federal  sources. 

Title  n  would  authorize  a  5-year  program 
of  scholarship  aid  to  high  school  graduates. 
It  would  authorise  the  appropriation  of 
$17.35  million  and  $36.35  mUlion  for  the  first 

2  years  and  $35  million  for  each  of  the  next 

3  years  to  provide  new  scholarships.  It 
would  further  authorize  such  svuns  as  are 
necessary  to  continue  scholarship  payments 
to  students  over  the  remainder  of  their  4- 
year  college  courses.  Selection  of  recipients 
would  be  made  by  State  scholarship  com- 
missions, on  the  basis  of  competitions 
planned  and  conducted  by  thoee  agencies 
Amounts  of  individual  scholarships  would 
be  determined  by  the  State  commissions. 
baaed  on  the  evaluation  of  each  student's 
financial  need;  however,  maximxrm  payment 
authortaad  for  any  recipient  would  be  $1,000 
per  year.  A  scholarship  receplent  would 
be  permitted  to  attend  any  Institution  of 
higher  education  which  would  admit  him. 
Appropriated  funds  for  new  scholarships 
would  b«  allotted  to  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  students  graduating  each 
year  from  Its  high  schools  and  the  size  of 
Its  population  of  high  school  age.  Institu- 
tions selected  by  scholarship  holders  for 
academic  study  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
$350  per  year  payment  for  each  such  re- 
cipient as  a  "cost  of  education"  allowance 
Such  payments  are  conditioned  upon  the 
scholarship  and  flow  to  the  institution  by 
virtue  of  the  scholarship. 

Title  III  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $50  million  for  each  of  5  years  tu 
provide  matching  grants  to  the  States  to 
assist  In  the  construction  of  public  com- 
munity colleges  which  provide  the  first  and 
second  year  of  college  grade  courses.  Ap- 
propriated funds  would  be  allotted  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  relative  per  capita  in- 
come and  the  relative  number  of  high  school 
graduates  In  each  State.  Each  State  would 
be  required  to  match  the  annual  Federal 
allotment  In  varying  amounts  (In  accord- 
ance with  a  formula  set  forth  In  the  bill  i . 
but  not  to  exceed  In  any  State  an  amount 
equal  to  twice  the  State  allotment 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
attempted  in  this  review  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  need  for 
academic  facilities,  that  \s.  structures 
suitable  for  use  as  classrooms,  latxjra- 
torlea.  libraries,  even  educational  mate- 
rial centers,  and  the  related  facilities 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  instruction 


of  students,  or  for  research,  or  for  admin- 
istration of  the  educational  or  research 
programs  of  an  Institution  of  higher  ed- 
ucation and  necessary  utilities,  storage 
facilities,  and  maintenance  facilities 
which  support  the  educational  endeavor. 

TTTUE    n    or    8      13«1 

I  have  attempted  to  develop  for  the 
Senate  the  need  our  committee  has 
found  for  the  scholarships  title  of  the 
bill  to  provide  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  the  talented  and  the  able 
though  needy  student  who,  by  very  defi- 
nition must  come  from  families  who  lack 
the  economic  resources  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. 

TTTLZ    lU    or    S      (24  1 

Title  ni  of  the  bill,  which  relates  to 
the  matching  grant  for  construction  of 
public  community  colleges,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  be  of  material  assistance  in 
the  immediate  future  in  supplementing 
the  4-year  institutions  in  meeting  the 
anticipated  educational  demand  while  at 
the  same  time  they  provide  great  service 
in  educating  the  supporting  personnel 
which  our  scientists  and  our  engineers 
are  urgently  requesting.  I  do  not  wish 
to  detain  the  Senate  with  a  long  exposi- 
tion of  the  need  for  title  ni,  since  It  has 
been  set  forth  on  pages  11,  12,  and  13  of 
the  committee  report.  Mr.  E*resldent, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pages 
of  the  report  to  which  I  have  alluded  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

Trn.x    III  — EMKacENCT    Ptblic    CoMMUNrrr 
COLX.KCZ  Instmuction 

Testimony  presented  to  the  subcommittee 
demonstrated  that  comniunlty  colleges  have 
proved  to  be  one  effective  answer  to  the 
problems  in  higher  education  created  by 
rapidly  growing  enrollments  These  2-year 
Institutions  (variously  termed  Junior  col- 
leges, extension  centers,  and  technfcal  in- 
stitutes, but  generally  referred  to  as  com- 
munity colleges)  provide  a  widespread 
opportunity  for  poet-high-school  education, 
of  college  grade,  at  a  reasonable  cost  both 
to  the  student  and  to  the  supporting  public. 
The  committee  regards  the  community  col- 
lege as  a  major  new  hope  for  the  success- 
ful accommodation  of  Increasing  college 
enrollments 

At  the  present  time  publicly  controlled 
community  colleges  are  operating  In  41 
States  and  attention  to  their  further  es- 
tablishment is  evident  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. In  the  fall  if  1959  they  enrolled 
approximately  12  percent  of  the  degree 
credit  students  attending  college  In  the 
United  States,  and  In  addition  enrolled  ap- 
proximately UO.OOO  students  in  organized 
occupational  currlculums  leading  directly  to 
employment  In  technical  and  semlprofes- 
slonal  work.  The  Increase  In  first-time 
degree  credit  students  enrolled  In  college 
between  the  fall  .)f  1959  and  the  fall  of  1960 
In  all  colleges  of  the  Nation  was  12  4  per- 
cent, for  communlt>  colleges  this  Increase 
was  17  9  percent  If  community  colleges 
are  to  accommixlate  an  increasing  share  of 
the  Nation's  college  students,  some  stimulus 
will   be   needed 

Testimony  presented  to  the  committee 
Indicated  that  a  serious  Impediment  to  a 
m.-re  rapid  and  widespread  establishment 
of  community  colleges  lies  in  the  difficulty 
of  tlnanclng  needed  physical  plant  and 
equipment.  Dr  May  Russell,  spokesnirtn  for 
the  AmerlCAix  .Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
told  the  subcommittee  that  — 

The    problem     In    flnanclrg    new    2->ear 
C'liieges   lo«.nns  .is   the  major  otjstaole  to  the 


passage  of  adequate  8Ut«  legislation.  Cur- 
rent State  and  local  tax  programs  seem 
unable  to  meet  all  the  increasing  demands 
for  supporting  elementary  and  seoondary 
education  plus  additional  public  services. 
Federal  encouragement  and  aaslstanoe  Is  es- 
sential  (p    313.  of  the  hearings). 

*  •  •  •  • 

"The  supply  of  skilled  technicians  needed 
for  the  economy  and  for  national  defense 
cannot  be  maintained  and  replenlabed  at 
necessary  levels  through  exlstiixg  educa- 
tional programs  •  •  •  the  community  col- 
lege serves  the  student  who  wante  to  become 
an  electronic,  automotive,  or  agricultural 
technician,  medical  or  business  secretary, 
practical  nurse,  or  specialist  technician  in 
one  of  many  fields.  Community  colleges 
nil  a  vital  national  need  in  providing  these 
3-year  college  level  programs  and  wUl  be 
called  on  for  even  greater  service  in  the  next 
few    years    (pp.    313  314    of    the    bearings)." 

Even  States  which  have  weU  established 
programs  of  State  financial  aid.  augmented 
by  local  effort  to  finance  capital  construc- 
tion of  public  community  ooUegee.  are 
falling  l>ehlnd  the  need.  In  norida,  for 
example,  the  10«l  legUUture  appropriated 
funds  which  Increased  the  enrollment  capa- 
city of  the  State's  community  colleges  by 
50  percent;  yet  this  seemingly  striking  In- 
crease was  not  sufficient  to  provide  the 
facilities  needed  by  the  anticipated  Increase 
In  enrollment  in  the  blennlum  for  which 
the  appropriation  was  made.  There  Is, 
therefore,  a  cumulative  deficiency  in  phys- 
ical facilities  developing  This  is  the  gen- 
eral phenomenon  over  the  Nation. 

The  essence  of  title  III.  emergency  public 
community  college  construction,  is  to  pro- 
vide Federal  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  on  a  matching  basis  to  stimulate 
Increased  State  and  local  effort  in  construct- 
ing community  colleges  Federal  outlays  of 
$50  million  a  year  for  5  years  are  a  modest 
contribution  toward  the  costs  that  are  faced 
by  the  States  In  community  college  con- 
struction In  California  alone,  for  example. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  in  the  next  few  years 
about  50.000  more  community  college  stu- 
dents than  now  are  enrolled  will  have  to 
t>e  housed,  with  a  resulUnt  additional  cost 
of  over  $300  million 

Mr    MORSE.     Mr    President,  I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  a  January  24, 
1962.  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
Central  Oregon  College,  a  community 
coUeKe  serving  central  Oregon  at  Bend, 
b«.'  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoRD, 

as  follows: 

Ckntsal  OazooN  Ooluhb. 
Bend.  Oreg  ,  January  24,  19€2. 
Hon     Wayne   Moaax. 
Chairman.   Education    Subcommittee, 
US    Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dkab  Senator  Morse;  I  greatly  appreciate 
your  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  S    1241 

I  have  read  the  Calendar  No  1053  In  its 
entirety.  Including  minority  report  by  Sen- 
ators OoLDWATER  and  TowEa  and  I  find  great 
encouragement  for  the  future  of  the  com- 
munity college  In  tx>th  the  majority  and 
minority  views  Having  had  some  experience 
In  lobbying  for  community  coUege  legisla- 
tion In  the  State  of  Oregon  and  having  dealt 
over  the  years  with  a  few  State  senator*  that 
opp<56ed  community  college  legislation,  I  can 
appreciate  this  slight  deviation  from  what 
I  thought  was  the  firm  conviction  of  Senators 
CroLDWATER  and  Tower;  so  as  far  as  com- 
munity colleges  are  concerned,  even  the 
minority  report  sounds  encouraging. 

In  fact.  Senator  Morse.  I  am  sure  you  will 
appreciate  the  fact  that  I  have  given  some 
encouragement  to  some  of  tbe  central 
Oregon  service  clubs  during  the  last  week 
by  telling  them  I  have  at  last  found  some- 
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thing  on  which  aeoetors  Mc 
WATER  agree. 

All  kidding  aside,  and  ia  all  aerlousi 
I  am  very  appreelatiwe  of  the  etfart  Ckat  yow 
are  making  to  secure  FMersi  aid  to  adi 
tlon  and.  of  course;  partlcnlariy  to 
m unity  coUeges.  I  can  find  no  erlticisin  tbat 
I  would  wish  to  offer  to  the  bill.  I  know 
it  will  be  dlfflcult  in  the  final  analysis  to 
secure  pszsage  of  this  type  legislation  and. 
us  one  of  your  constituents.  I  want  to  tiereby 
approve  of  the  action  that  you  are  taking 
and  give  you  every  poasible  encouragement 
to  tr>'  and  secure  passage  of  this  MU. 

Tou  v^-Ul  recall  that  I  have  written  to  you 
over  a  period  of  yea«B  and  referred  to  pro- 
posals that  Senator  Case  baa  nuule.  as  well  as 
sltempu  made  by  our  own  RepresentatlTe 
UuLMAM.  and  I  wish  at  this  time  to  be  more 
emphatic  than  erer  In  stating  that  In  my 
opinion  the  community  coUeges  are  not  going 
to  be  built,  at  least  In  Oregon,  without  a  pro- 
gram of  State  and  Federal  aid.  Local  prop- 
erty tax  simply  cannot  stand  the  strain  of 
any  part  of  commonlty  college  buildings 
along  with  the  demands  placed  upon  this 
source  of  revenue  i>y  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Our  present  Oregon  law, 
ss  you  probatily  v^'ell  know,  haa  provided  a 
small  amount  of  State  nM>ne7  to  be  matched 
on  a  75  percent  State  and  25  percent  local. 
The  present  State  amount  Is  Inadequate,  and 
as  I  hare  been  goln^  about  in  our  central 
Oregon  area  day  after  day,  speaking  to  eervlce 
clube  and  vmrlous  groups,  the  specter  of  in- 
creasing local  property  taxes  for  any  part 
of  the  building  costs  on  top  of  what  we  will 
be  asking  them  for  operating  costs,  as  well 
as  fixtures,  equipment  and  site  develop- 
ment, etc  ,  Is  simply  more  than  we  can 
sell.  I  would  hope  that  the  State  would 
be  able  to  provide  matching  money  for  this 
Federal  grant  and  then  in  turn  provide  100 
percent  of  classroom  Construction  costs  at  tbe 
State  level.  If  this  happens,  then  I  believe 
we  In  Oregon  at  lesst  will  be  Rble  to  get 
along. 

We  will  be  voting  this  coming  Tuesday. 
January  30.  on  th«  formation  of  a  central 
Oregon  area  education  district  Including 
Crook.  Deschutes,  and  Jefferson  Counties; 
that  part  of  Wasco  that  Is  included  In  the 
Indian  Reservation  as  well  as  a  small  sec- 
tion of  northern  Lake  and  Klamath  Counties 
in  a  ooUege  district  to  provide  the  local  tax 
base  for  Central  Oregon  College. 

We  have  felt  that  we  could  not  pass  this 
issue  unless  we  could  promise  tliat  the  local 
cost  would  not  exceed  a  2 -mill  levy  and  It 
Is  my  belief  that  we  will  be  able  to  keep 
within  the  Itvy  within  the  foreseeable  future 
for  operating  purposes,  but  we  simply  wlU 
not  be  able  to  provide  the  matching  money 
that  the  State  Is  now  requiring  on  the  build- 
ings and  stay  at  that  level. 

We  are  couiUlnf^  oa  Federal  aid  to  come  to 
the  reecae.  We  wUl  appreciate  your  oon- 
tUiued  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  type  of 
legislation. 

Sincerely   yours, 

Don  P  Pence.  Pre$ident. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  clear  that  I  am  a  strong  commu- 
nity college  man.  I  am  a  great  advocate 
of  community  coUege  centers,  particu- 
larly for  the  liberal  arts  courses,  which 
make  it  possible  for  young  men  and 
women  to  live  at  home,  to  engage  in 
some  part-time  work  at  home,  and  yet 
to  get  a  start  on  their  first  coUege  degree. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
KucHiLl  in  the  Chamber.  I  wish  to 
make  a  statement  of  high  commenda- 
tion of  the  policy  of  his  State,  for  there 
Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  as  the  hearings 
will  show,  if  Senators  will  study  them, 
that  no  State  In  the  entire  Union  has  a 
more  elTective,  efBclent,  and  better  jun- 


ior ootleee  and  cotnmnnlty  college  pro- 
gran  tban  has  the  State  of  California. 
If  one  wants  any  proof  of  the  argument 
I  now  make  tn  support  of  this  section  of 
the  bm.  I  say.  as  an  Oregonian — and  it 
ia  pretty  hard  for  me  to  say  it — "Go  to 
California — but  while  you  are  out  tiiere 
eoaie  to  Oregon,  too." 

Though  I  have  spoken  jocularly,  I 
wish  seriously  to  say  that  I  believe  Cali- 
fornia is  one  of  the  great  educational 
laboratories  of  this  country  in  re^sect  to 
the  community  college  and  the  junior 
college.  The  people  of  California  have 
been  doing  a  grand  Job.  The  findings 
that  we  have  made  in  regard  to  tbe  work 
in  California  have  lent  support  to  the 
position  we  have  taken  on  the  bill.  I 
wish  strongly  to  urge  that  we  see  to  it 
that  fimds  are  made  available  in  the  bill 
for  the  community  college  and  the  jun- 
ior college. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  CaHfomia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able  friend 
from  Oregon  for  the  generous  comment 
he  has  made  with  respect  to  the  school 
system  in  my  State,  aiKi  particularly  for 
singling  out  the  junior  colleges.  Last 
fall  when  I  was  at  home  I  enjoyed  par- 
ticipating in  the  dedication  of  a  new 
Junior  college.  The  population  of  Cali- 
fornia will  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
I  was  rather  astounded  to  learn  that 
some  people  liave  estimated  that  within 
the  next  half  century  there  will  be  more 
than  50  million  people  living  in  my  State. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  joined  my 
friend  last  year  in  the  aid-to-education 
bill.  When  I  returned  home  to  Califor- 
nia I  tried  to  point  out  to  the  citizens 
to  whom  I  was  then  privileged  to  speak 
why  this  kind  of  activity  by  the  Federal 
Government,  in  which  my  able  friend 
has  participated  as  a  leader,  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  responsibilities  that  he, 
I,  and  our  colleagues  have  today — to  pre- 
pare for  the  education  of  our  youth 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  very  much.  I  want  him 
also  to  know  that  I  appreciate  the  sup- 
port he  has  always  given  me  on  educa- 
tion bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  certain  pages  from  the 
hesulngs  on  the  subject  of  Community 
Campuses  of  State  Universities. 

Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
CoMMuirrrT  Campuses  or  Stats  UNivxRainKs 

(By  Cliristian  K.  Arnold,  assistant  to  tlie 
president,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity) 

One  of  the  newest,  most  significant,  and 
least  well-known  developments  in  Ameri- 
can higtter  education  is  the  growth  of 
branch,  or  conununlty,  campuses  of  public 
universities.  Virtually  nonexistent  as  re- 
cently as  20  years  ago,  at  least  143  such 
branch  institutions  '  are  now  being  operated 
by  41  State  universities  and  land-grant  in- 
stitutions in  28  different  States.  Together, 
these  branches  comprise  more  than  a  quarter 


'  Undergraduate    campuses    and    technical 
Institutes;   excludes  extension  centers. 


of  all  the  public  Junior  ooOeves  In  the  eoon- 
try.  Yet  no  standard  tat  ttettng  or  daaatf  ying 
tbem  bem  been  dewiamL  rederal  tacHaiaaoB 
tn  support  of  Junior  caUapw  ahoukl  eartalnly 
provide  for  tlsese  «n»iwi^y  eamiNiBes. 

Tbeae  devetapmentB  are  called  oommunlty 
colleges  tn  Alasiui,  CooimoBwcsatta  campuses 
In  Pennsylvania,  oV-eampus  oenten  in 
Wtaconsin  and  Indtana,  and  lower  dtvMon 
centers  in  Kentucky,  eome  are  tkoC  even 
identified  by  deelgnatton  with  their  parent 
tnstlttittons:  the  Sautbeiii  Teebnieal  Insti- 
tute tn  Chambiee  is  a  branch  of  the  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  Snow  OoUege 
Is  a  branch  of  the  Utah  State  UnlTerslty.  At 
least  one  untTersity  Btontly  maintains  that 
Its  branches  are  not  junior  crtleges,  while 
anottwr  Insists  that  Its  brancbes  "meet  all 
the  different  requirements"  of  2-year  Instl- 
tutlons.  What  sort  of  Institutions,  then, 
are  these? 

Typically,  they  are  small  community  col- 
leges stripped  of  most  academic  nones- 
sentials in  order  to  provide,  at  a  minimum 
the  first  year  or  two  of  the  parent  Institu- 
tion's 4-year  baccalaureate  program  to  com- 
muting students  at  the  lowest  posslbe  cost. 

Through  local  advisory  groups,  county 
boards,  and  other  agencies,  they  gear  their 
adult  education  and  terminal  progranu  to 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  local  com- 
munity. Academically,  however,  they  are 
fully  Integrated  components  of  the  parent 
Institution.  President  Dickey  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  speaks  for  most  institu- 
tions with  community  campuses  when  he 
says  that  "students  at  Covington  are  Just  as 
much  a  part  of  the  university  as  are  those 
on   the  main  campus  at  Lexington." 

Although,  in  the  typical  Instance,  tike 
branch  campus  has  a  resident  director  and 
faculty,  its  academic  programs  are  usually 
under  the  supervision  of  tbe  subject-matter 
administrative  heads  on  the  main  campus. 
The  quality  of  the  programs  Lb  Jealously 
guarded,  for  the  branches  share  the  ac- 
creditation of  the  Institution  as  a  wlMie. 
The  students  are  admitted  to  the  unlveiatty. 
and  not  just  to  a  branch,  and  cnnwtiTlj 
must  meet  the  same  admlssioos  staaflarda 
that  students  at  the  main  campus  mist 
meet.  The  credits  they  receive  for  their 
studies  are  fully  transferable  to  the  main 
campus  and  to  any  other  academic  Institu- 
tion that  accepts  the  university's  credits. 
Many  studies  show  that  students  who  start 
at  the  branch  campuaes  do  at  least  as  weU 
during  their  last  2  years  as  those  who  started 
on    tbe  main  campus. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  freshmen  and 
sophomore  programs,  practically  all  the 
branx^h  campuses  serve  as  a  base  at  which 
the  university  oSers  late  afternoon  and 
evening  adult  education  daases.  These  are 
classes  In  which  undergraduate,  graduate, 
and  "informal"  <speclal  not-for -credit)  in- 
struction Is  provided  largely  for  part-time 
stixlents  whenever  there  is  a  need  for  a 
program  and  enough  students  to  Justify 
offering  it.  TradltlonaUy,  many  ot  the  adult 
education  credit  classes  are  aimed  at  helping 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers  improve 
their  knowledge  and  skills  and  qualify  for 
positions  of  increased  responsibility.  In  con- 
trast with  the  typical  baccalaureate  program 
offered,  much  of  the  Instruction  for  the  adult 
education  programs  is  provided  by  faculty 
who  commute  from  the  main  campus.  In 
general,  the  number  and  kind  of  prqgranris 
offered  are  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  the 
need,  demand,  and  competence  of  the  uni- 
versity. Most  of  the  universities  restrict  the 
number  of  credits  that  can  be  earned  toward 
a  degree  In  tbe  evening  adult  education 
programs.  As  do  tbt  lower  division  day 
programs,  the  adult  pragmns  serve  as  a 
means  through  which  ttie  university  makes 
available  its  resouroes  to  fin  the  ediieatlonal 
needs  of  the  people  within  Oielr  local  com- 
munities. 
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A  particularly  Important  departure  from 
thla  typical  pattern  lies  In  the  area  of  tech- 
nical education.  One  of  the  country's  fastest 
developing  manpower  needs  Is  for  people 
with  semlprofesalonal  knowledges  and  skills 
beyond  the  level  of  thoee  tatight  In  the  high 
■chooU  tut  short  of  those  acquired  during 
a  4-year  baccalaureate  program.  Although 
accepted  as  a  basic  Junior  college  function. 
programs  to  meet  this  need  have  developed 
only  slowly  in  the  Junior  colleges  and  still 
fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  demand.  The 
I960  Hennlnger  report,  based  on  a  study 
sponsored  by  the  American  Society  for  En- 
gineering Education,  listed  the  lack  of  aca- 
demic prestige  for  technical  Institute  train- 
ing as  a  principal  reason  for  this  Inadequacy. 
"The  basic  question  of  educational  status. " 
the  report  said,  "seems  to  stem  broadly  from 
the  American  tendency  to  regard  a  4 -year 
collegiate  degree  as  the  hallmark  of  social 
establishment  or  distinction." 

Recognizing  that  "the  Impetus  for  chaoig- 
Ing  thU  attitude  can  come  •  •  •  from  In- 
stitutions with  unassailable  repuUtlons  for 
academic  exceUence,"  President  Eric  Walker, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
pioneered  the  establishment  of  2-year  as- 
sociate degree  programs  as  a  basic  element 
of  programs  offered  at  Penn  State's  14  Com- 
monwealth campuses.  In  fact,  six  of  these 
campuses  offer  only  terminal  associate  degree 
work  at  the  lower  division  level,  and  almost 
half  the  5.000  students  enrolled  at  the 
campuses  su-e  registered  for  this  sort  of 
program. 

Other  patterns  are  followed  In  other 
States.  In  Wisconsin  and  Ohio,  where 
terminal-technical  programs  have  made  a 
strong  growth  In  specialized  vocational  high 
schools.  It  la  felt  by  some  that  there  la  little 
need  for  the  branch  campuses  to  offer  as- 
sociate degree  programs.  In  Indiana.  Indiana 
University  offers  only  baccalaureate  pro- 
grtuns  at  Its  branch  campuses;  while  Purdue 
University,  the  land-grant  Institution,  con- 
centrates on  terminal  semlprofesalonal  pro- 
grams In  Its  branches.  Plans  are  now  being 
made  for  the  two  Institutions  to  cooperate 
In  offering  both  programs  at  a  single  branch 
campus  at  Fort  Wayne  In  New  York,  many 
of  the  public  Junior  colleges  are  locally 
controlled  and  operated  under  the  board  of 
trustees,  but  the  State  University  of  New 
York  operates  directly  six  technical  In- 
stitutes. 

Altogether.  23  of  the  143  branch  campuses 
concentrate  on  technical  Institute  progranu 
and  many  of  the  others  offer  such  programs 
along  With  their  baccalaureate  degree 
courses 

Much  of  the  diversity  that  c'  aracterlzes 
these  branch  campuses  stems  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  developed  to  satisfy  specinc 
educational  needs  In  specific  communities 
Historically,  these  branches  have  grown  from 
the  basic  land-grant  commitments  John 
B  Bowman,  first  president  of  the  college 
tha',  became  the  University  of  Kentucky,  laid 
down  the  basic  commitment  when  he  said 
In  1861  'I  want  to  build  up  a  people  s  Insti- 
tution •  •  •  eventually  open  and  accessi- 
ble to  the  poorest  boy  In  tht-  land  "  To  this 
was  added  the  Ideal  of  service  the  Wis- 
consin Idea  "  that  the  "boundaries  of  the 
campus  are  the  boundaries  of  the  State  "  In 
time,  these  commitments  led  to  extension 
programs  through  which  the  colleges  and 
universities  extended  their  usefulne-ss  by 
sending  their  faculty  members  out  Into  the 
State  to  conduct  short  courses,  lecture 
series,  seminars,  and  the  like  whenever  and 
wherever  the  information  they  had  was 
needed  by  the  i>*ople  In  some  li>catlons. 
the  need  persisted,  and  extension  centers 
were  established  Ut  provide  special  courses 
and  programs  to  satisfy  specific  needs  within 
the  local  community.  Characteristically 
these  programs  were  organized  for  adulta  — 
that  Is.  for  people  older  than  the  usual  col- 
lege student  whose  participation  lu  the  pro- 
gram was  a  part-time  activity  carried  our  m 


addition  to  their  regular  work  Those  tak- 
ing the  courses  were  often  not  required  to 
meet  the  usual  admissions  requirements, 
and  extension  rather  than  academic  credit 
was  given  for  the  work.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dents were  not  seeking  to  satisfy  degree  re- 
quirements but  simply  to  Increase  their 
knowledge  and  skills 

In  recent  years,  some  universities  have 
built  buildings  and  even  developed  cam- 
puses to  \ouse  these  programs  and  have 
established  resident  administrative  staffs 
and  faculties  to  conduct  thrm  S<ime  h-wc 
grown  into  full  4-year  branches  of  the  par- 
ent  Institution 

A  natural  outgrowth  of  the  extension - 
center  development,  the  real  beginning  of 
the  2-year  branch  campuses  was  made 
during  the  depression  years.  State  univer- 
sities opened  centers  In  rented  office  build- 
ings and  other  temporary  quarters  In 
response  to  a  need  for  low-cost  collegiate 
education  for  regular  students  who  could 
not  afford  the  board-and-room  costs  of  go- 
ing away  from  home  to  attend  college  It 
was  expected  that  these  centers  would  be 
discontinued  with  the  return  of  normal 
economic  conditions,  but  It  didn't  work 
that  way  The  need  continued,  and.  follow- 
ing World  War  II.  the  already  established 
centers  were  expanded  and  new  ones  were 
founded  to  help  handle  the  surge  of  return- 
ing veterans  At  one  time  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  enrolled  no  freshmen 
at  all  at  Its  central  campus  Now.  as  It  t)e- 
comes  increasingly  cle  ir  that  one  way  to 
keep  the  college  doors  open  in  the  face  of 
the  tremendously  expanding  college-age 
population  lies  in  the  2-yp.r  cmnui'ing 
college,  these  branch  campuses  take  on  a 
new   slgnlflcEuice   and   Increased   lmp<irtanc* 

According  to  the  latest  count.  52  State 
and  land-grant  universities  In  37  Stales 
operate  over  232  permanently  located  ex- 
tension centers  One  hundred  and  twenty 
of  these  can  be  classified  as  branch  campuses 
on  the  basis  of  their  emphasis  on  '2-year, 
lower  division  Instruction  Twenty-three 
are  primarily  technical  Institutes.  Taken  to- 
gether, the  programs  they  offer  form  an  Im- 
pressive re^-'Tfl  of  service  They  all  share 
one  common  characteristic  They  exist  as 
Instruments  through  which  the  competence 
and  the  resources  of  the  State  and  land- 
grant  universities  are  made  available  to 
satisfy  legitimate  educational  needs  in  the 
local  Communities  at  the  luwest  possible  cost 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  high 
quality 

Beyond  this  Insistence  on  quality  there  Is 
a  great  deal  of  variation  from  one  system  of 
branch  campuses  to  another  While  most  of 
the  2 -year  branches  are  administered 
through  the  extension  divisions  of  the  uni- 
versities, notable  exceptions  exist  at  Penn 
State,  where  the  operation  of  Its  Conunon- 
wealth  campuses  has  been  completely 
divorced  from  extension  and  In  the  several 
States  that  operate  2-year  Institutions  as 
part  of  State  university  systems  Besides  the 
six  technical  institutes  operated  by  the  Stale 
University  of  New  York,  the  university  sys- 
tem of  Georgia  operates  seven  undergraduate 
lower  division  campuses,  the  Oregon  State 
system  of  higher  education  operates  five,  and 
the  North  Dakota  State  system  operates  two 
Somewhere  In  between  tliese  patterns  are 
the  five  branches  operated  by  the  Oklahoma 
Board  nf  Regents  of  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical C'lUeRes  cimrdinately  with  Okla- 
homa Slate  University  and  the  four  Alaskan 
community  colleges,  supervision  of  which 
the  university  shares  with  the  State  board  of 
educatlfjn 

The  same  sort  of  v.irlatlon  is  ,s*>eri  in  the 
financing  of  the  programs  in  the  difTerent 
systems  Traditionally,  exten.'lon  pri>g.'"anis 
With  the  exception  of  thc«e  In  agriculture 
and  home  economics,  have  been  self-sup- 
porting— that  Is.  no  State  subsidies  have 
been  made  available  for  them    and  fee     piid 


by  the  students  have  had  to  cover  all  th« 
direct  instructional  costs  This  pattern  has 
been  carried  over  at  most  of  th«  branch 
campuse*.  even  where  a  large  ahare  of  the 
programs  consUt  of  regular  de^rae-credlt 
courses  taught  to  regularly  matriculated 
undergraduate  students  Important  excep- 
tions exist  at  some  Institutions  (notably  at 
the  Universities  of  Wisconsin  and  Kentucky 
and  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University) 
where  there  has  been  full  financial  integra- 
tion as  far  as  Instruction  Is  concerned.  At 
the  branches  of  these  Instttutloru,  the 
degree-credit  students  are  charged  the  same 
fees  and  tuition  that  are  charged  on  the 
central  campus,  and  each  student  shares  In 
the  Institution's  State  support  with  the  stu- 
dents on  the  main  campus.  The  branches 
operated  by  State  university  systems  receive 
substantial  State  subsidies  under  separate 
budgets.  Just  as  do  the  other  unlta  In  the 
systems  A'most  without  exception,  none  of 
the  branches  receive  operational  funds  from 
lo<~al    tax   sources. 

Buildings  and  grounds  are  quite  another 
thing  Por  the  most  part,  the  branch  cam- 
puses have  depended  on  a  wide  variety  of 
sources  for  their  physical  planu.  Ths  Ohio 
branches  conduct  their  clnsaea  In  high 
school  buildings  in  cooperation  with  the 
local  school  boards  The  DuBols  Campus  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Unlveraltr  is  housed 
in  an  old  mansion  deeded  to  the  unlversi'y 
The  Beaufort  Center  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  has  taken  over  historic  ante 
bellum  Beaufort  College.  Among  others, 
Kentucky  has  constructed  new  buildings  on 
land  owned  by  the  university.  For  the  most 
part  the  financing  of  these  plants  has  de- 
pended heavily  ujson  students'  fees  and  "uni- 
versity sources  '  Both  Pennsylvania  and 
Wisconsin,  however,  require  the  bulk  of 
capital  financing  to  come  from  within  the 
community  or  area  served,  although  Penn 
State  has  adopted  a  policy  that  enables  It  to 
seek  State  funds  for  buildings  at  the 
hr  >nrhP9  that  will  serve  statewide  respon- 
sibilities 

In  Wisconsin,  counties  and  urban  com- 
munities provide  land  and  erect  buildings 
for  the  university's  centers  The  university 
equips  and  operates  the  centers,  but  title 
to  the  property  remains  with  the  political 
unit  constructing  the  buildings. 

In  an  unusual  step  for  branch  campuses. 
Penn  State  Is  planning  a  dormitory  at  one 
of  its  Commonwealth  campuses  to  be 
financed  largely  through  interest-bearing 
Ixmds  that  will  be  retired  from  revenue. 
The  physical  plants  at  branches  of  State 
university  systems  are  constructed  with 
public  funds 

Anxious  to  avoid  duplication  of  programs 
and  wasteful  competition.  State  universi- 
ties have  rarely  established  centers  without 
first  carefully  evaluating  the  real  need  for 
such  centers  and  without  consulting  with 
the  other  Institutions  of  higher  education  In 
the  vicinity  This  often  leads  to  the  highest 
type  of  mterlnstltutlonal  cooperation  Penn 
State  conducts  a  center  In  Harrlsburg,  the 
St  ite  c.ipital  In  conjunction  with  four  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities,  none  of  which 
is  located  within  the  city  Itself  Perhaps  the 
most  fully  develop^  types  of  cooperation, 
however,  occurs  In  Indiana.  Branches  of 
both  Indiana  and  Purdue  Universities  share 
fully  the  Indiana  plan"  under  which  33 
Indiana  Institutions  of  higher  education 
voluntarily  co<irdlnate  their  operations.  In 
addlMon.  Indiana  University  and  Purdue 
have  Cixjrdlnated  the  activities  of  their 
branches,  already  cooperate  actively  In  the 
presentation  of  several  programs,  and  are 
p  aniung  a  completely  Integrated  Joint  cen- 
ter Further  Indiana  University  conducts 
center  operations  on  the  campuses  of  and 
in  complete  ccxjrdinatlon  with  two  private 
liifitilutlons  Earlham  College  In  Richmond 
and  Vlncennes  University,  which  Is  a 
Junior  college. 
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A  major  chairacterlstlc  of  the  branch  cam- 
puses Is  the  cooperation  and  coordination 
between  the  branches  and  the  main  campus 
and  among  the  branches.  In  this  way,  the 
total  resources  of  the  university  are  made 
available  to  each  branch  and  campus.  Pac- 
ulty  members  with  unusual  or  special  abili- 
ties, knowledges,  or  talents  are  shared  widely. 
The  Indiana  University  branches  share  In 
the  university's  artist  and  lecture  series. 
Studenu  entering  ccllege  at  the  Penn  State 
branches  receive  the  same  extensive  preregls- 
tration  counseling  services  that  students  en- 
rolling ut  the  main  campus  receive.  The  five 
centers  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
Comprise  the  Carolina  LeaRue  and  com- 
pete among  themselves  In  baseball,  basket- 
ball, swimming,  and  other  sports.  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  offers  Its  center  fac- 
ulty niembers  summer  research  appointments 
on  the  main  campu:;  with  Its  graduate  fac- 
ulty and  wcll-cqulpped  laboratories.  In  ad- 
dition. Wisconsin  has  an  extensive  activities 
program  Involving  Intercampus  cooperation 
In  a  variety  of  workshops,  conferences,  and 
tournnmcnts,  Including  an  annual  music 
work.shop,  an  annual  speech  tournament, 
and  an  intercampus  athletic  program. 

Plans  f(3r  linking  university  systems 
through  educational  television  create  excit- 
ing fKisslbllltles  for  making  more  effective 
\i.se  of  outstanding  scholars  and  expensive 
fixed  equipment  In  a  closely  coordinated 
comprehensive   university   program. 

Traditionally  State  universities  and  land- 
grant  Institutions  have  dedicated  themselves 
to  the  extension  of  educational  opportunity 
to  all  who  may  benefit  by  It.  With  the  same 
Ingenuity  that  helped  take  care  of  the  veter- 
ans' bulge  following  World  War  II,  they  are 
expanding  their  efforts  to  meet  the  even 
preater  bulge  of  the  veterans'  children. 
Through  an  unique  partnership  with  local 
communities,  many  of  these  universities  are 
now  providing  their  States  with  systems  of 
fully  accredited  1-  and  2-year  Institutions 
designed  to  make  tfielr  total  resources  and 
experience  available  to  students  close  to  their 
own  homes  Combining  the  highest  collegi- 
ate standards  with  s«'nsltlvlty  to  local  needs 
and  problems,  these  community  campuses 
furnish  an  effective  means  of  expanding  edu- 
cational opportunity  at  minimum  cost  to  the 
student  In  the  various  States  In  which  they 
ha\e  been  tried 

Community  Campvses  or  State  Universfties 
(Tentative  list,  subject  to  revision) 

Undergraduate  campus:  A  facility  at  which 
is  offered,  at  a  minimum,  1  or  2  years  of  a 
regular  4-year  baccalaureate  program  to  full- 
time  students 

Technical  Institute:  A  facility  at  which 
terminal  2-year  programs,  usually  technical 
In  nature,  are  offered  to  full-time  students, 
who  usually  receive  an  associate  degree. 

Extension  center:  A  f>ermanent  facility  at 
which  Is  offered  depree-credlt  courses  and 
programs,  visually  during  the  late  afternoon 
and  evening  hours,  to  part-time  students, 
many  of  whom  are  o.der  than  the  ububI  col- 
lege  or   unl\ersity   student. 

AL^BAMA 

Unl\erslty  of  Alabama: 

Extension  centers:  Birmingham.  Gadsden, 
HiintsviUe  Montgomery,  Dothan,  Selma, 
Mobile. 

AI,ASKA 

University  of  Alaska: 

Undergradxiate  campuses:  Anchorage, 
Juneuu-Douglas.    Ketchikan,   Palmer. 

Extension  centers:  Ladd,  Elelson,  Elmen- 
<|orf   Fort  Richardson. 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  State: 
Undergraduate  campus;   Beebe. 


CALirORNLA 

University  of  California: 
Extension  center :  San  Francisco. 

COLORADO 

University  of  Colorado: 
Extension  center:   Denver. 

CONNECTICUT 

University  of  Connecticut: 
Undergraduate      campuses :       Torrington, 
Hartford,  Stamford,  Waterbury. 

DELAWARE 

University  of  E>elaware: 
Extension  center:  Wilmington. 

GEORGIA 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology: 

Technical  Institute:  Chamblee  (Southern 
Technical    Institute ) . 

University  of  Georgia: 

Extension  centers;  Columbus,  Gainesville, 
Waycross,  Rome,  Marietta,  Albany,  Warner 
Robins. 

University  System  of  Georgia: 

Undergraduate  campuses:  Augusta.  Savan- 
nah, Columbus,  Amerlcus,  Cochran,  Doug- 
las, Tifton. 

HAWAH 

University  of  Hawaii: 
Undergraduate   campus:    HUo. 

IDAHO 

University  of  Idaho: 

Undergraduate  campus:  Boise  (2-year  pro- 
gram for  elementary  teachers) . 
Extension  center;    Lewlston. 

ILLINOIS 

Southern  Illinois  University: 
Undergraduate  campus:   Edwardsvllle   (re- 
places both  Alton  and  East  St.  Louis. 
Technical  Institute:  Southern  Acres. 

INDIANA 

Purdue  University: 

Technical  Institutes:  Port  Wayne,  Ham- 
mond,   Indianapolis,   Michigan    City. 

Indiana  University: 

Undergraduate  campuses;  Indianapolis, 
Gary,  East  Chicago  (Calumet),  South  Bend, 
Fort  Wayne,  Kokomo.  Jefferson-New  Albany, 
Richmond  (with  Earlham  College),  Vlncen- 
nes (with  Vlncennes  University),  Evansvllle. 

KENTUCKY 

University  of  Kentucky: 

Undergraduate  campuses:  Covington, 
Ashland,  Henderson,  Fort  Knox,  Cvimber- 
land. 

MARYLAND 

University  of  Maryland : 
Undergraduate   campus:    Munich. 
Extension  centers:    Baltimore,  Heidelberg, 
London,  Tokyo. 

MAINE 

University  of  Maine: 
Undergraduate  campus;    Portland. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

University  of  Massachusetts: 
Extension  center;  Plttsfleld. 
Technical  Institute:   Stockbrldge. 

MICHIGAN 

University  of  Michigan : 

Undergraduate  campuses,  mostly  last  2 
years:  Flint,  Dearborn. 

Extension  centers:  Battle  Creek,  Detroit, 
Escanaba,  Grand  Rapids,  Port  Huron,  Sagi- 
naw, Traverse  City. 

MINNESOTA 

University    of    Minnesota: 
Technical    Institutes;     Crookston,    Grand 
Rapids,    Waseca. 

NEVADA 

University   of   Nevada: 
Undergraduate  campus:  Las  Vegas. 
Extension  centers:   Elko,  Ely,  Hawthorne, 
Wlnnemucca. 


NEW   JESSKT 

Rutgers   University: 

Extension   centers:    Paterson,   Jersey   City. 

NEW    MEXICO 

■University  of  New  Mexico: 
Undergraduate  campuses:  Gallup,  Taos. 
New  Mexico  State  University: 
Undergraduate   campuses:    Carlsbad,    Ala- 
mogordo,  Clayton,  Raton,  Parmington. 

NEW    YORK 

State  University  of  New  York: 
Technical      institutes:      Alfred,      Canton, 
Coblesklll,  Delhi,  Pannlngdale,  Morrlsvllle. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

North  Carolina   State  College: 
Technical  Institute:   Gastonia. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

University    of    North   Dakota: 

Extension  center;    Williston. 

North  Dakota  State  System  of  Higher 
Education ; 

Undergraduate  campuses;  Bottineau, 
Wahpeton. 

OHIO 

Bowling    Green ; 

Undergraduate  campuses;  Bryan,  Fostoria, 
Fremont,    Sandusky. 

Central   State   College: 

Undergraduate  campus:  Wllberforce. 

Kent  State  University: 

Undergraduate  campuses:  Ashtabula, 
Cleveland.  Elyria,  Medina,  Warren,  Canton, 
Wadsworth.  East  Liverpool,  Euclid. 

Miami  University: 

Undergraduate  campuses:  Norwood,  Ham- 
ilton, Mlddleton,  Dayton,  Plqua. 

Ohio  State  University: 

Undergraduate  campuses:  Mansfield,  Ma- 
rion, Newark. 

Extension  center:  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base. 

Ohio  University: 

Undergraduate  campuses :  Chillicothe, 
Ironton,  Lancaster,  Martin's  Ferry,  Ports- 
mouth, Zanesvllle,  Lockbourne  Air  Force 
Base. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  State  University: 
Undergraduate  campuses:  Lawton,  Warner. 
Wilburton,   Tishomingo,   Miami. 

OREGON 

Oregon  State  System  of  Higher  Education : 
Undergraduate    campuses:    Cooe    County, 

Clatsop    County,   Tillamook   County,    Salem, 

Eugene. 

Extension  center:   Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  State  University: 

Undergraduate  campuses:  Altoona,  Du 
Bois,  Erie,  Hazleton,  McKeesport,  Ablngton, 
Pottsvllle,  Mont  Alto. 

Technical  institutes:  Allentown,  Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Wyomisslng,  York,  New  Ken- 
sington. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

University  of  Rhode  Island : 
Extension  center:  Providence. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

University  of  South  Carolina: 

Undergraduate  campuses:  Aiken  County, 
Florence,  Lancaster,  Beaufort,  Coastal 
Carolina. 

TENNESSEiS 

University  of  Tennessee: 
Extension  centers:  Martin,  Memphis,  Oak 
Ridge. 

TEXAS 


Texas  A  &  M.  system: 
Undergraduate  campus: 

tJTAH 


Arlington. 


University  of  Utah: 

Undergraduate    campus:     Price     (Carbon 
College). 
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Utah  SUte  University 
Undergraduate  camp 

College). 

Extenalon      centara: 

Brlgham  City.  K&nab. 


Cphralm  (Snow 
Offden.      Rlchfleld, 


College  of  wnnam  and  Mary: 

Undergraduate  campaa:  Norfolk. 

University  of  Virginia:  ITndergraduate 
campuses:  Wise  ( CUncU  Valley).  Northern 
Vlrgmla  Braucb. 

Extension  centers  Bristol.  Roanoke,  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  Richmond.  Lynchburg.  Alexan- 
dria. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute: 

Undergraduate  campuses:  Danville,  Blue- 
field,  Richmond.  Norfolk. 

Virginia  State  College: 

Undergraduate  campus:   Norfolk. 

WASHINGTON 

University  of  Washington: 
Extension  center .  Richland. 

WEST  VIRCINI.* 

West  Virginia  University: 

Undergraduate  campus:  Keyser 

Extension     center:      Institute      (graduate 

center) . 

WISCONSIN 

University  of  Wisconsin : 

Undergraduate  campuses:  Green  Bay.  Ken- 
osha. Manitowoc,  Marinette,  Menasha,  Ra- 
cine. Sheboygan,  Wausau. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  part 
of  my  discussion  of  (he  specific  provi- 
siona  of  the  bill.  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  the  section-by-sectlon  analysis 
of  S.  1241  which  appears  on  pages  13-22 
of  the  committee  report;  the  cost  data 
which  appears  on  page  23  of  the  com- 
mittee report;  the  table  entitled  "Esti- 
mated Federal  and  State  Share  of  Public 
Community  College  Construction  Under 
Provisions  of  Title  III  of  S.  1241,  Fiscal 
Year  1962."  which  appears  on  page  24 
of  the  committee  report;  and  a  table 
entitled  Estimated  Total  High  School 
Graduates.  1959-60  and  Total  Fall  Col- 
lege Enrollment.  1960  With  Projected 
Total  Fall  College  Enrollment,  1965.  and 
1970";  which  I  now  submit,  be  prmted 
at  this  point  ^n  my  re^narks  together 
with  a  cost  data  table  on  title  II  dated 
Septembers.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SKTIOW-tT-SBCTlON  DcSCTinTlON  OF  THE  BiLl. 

Section  1.  Short  title 

This  section  provides  that  the  act  may  be 

cited  as  the    College  Academic  Facilities  and 
Scholarship  Act  " 

Section  2   Findings  and  dfclaratton  of  policy 

In  this  section  the  congressional  findings 
and  declaration  of  policy  are  set  forth. 

Tm.E     I — LOANS     rOR     THE     CONSTRUCTK^N     OT 

ACAOBMic  rAcn.rnzs 

Section  101.  Lending  authority 

This  section  contains  the  basic  authority 
for  the  Commissioner  to  make  loans  to  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  and  to  higher 
education  building  agencies  for  construction 
of  academic  facilities. 

Section    102.    Loan    Utnu    for   any    State 

This  section  limits  the  amount  of  loans 
which  may  b«  made  In  any  one  State  to  12'^ 
percent  of  the  total  loans  made. 

Section  103.  Eligibility  conditiom,  amoun.fi. 
and  term.3  of  loans 

Under  subsection  fa)  of  this  section  a  loan 
may  be  made  only  If  the  following  condi- 
tions are  met:    Not  less  than  one-fourth  of 


the  facility's  development  cost  'as  defined 
In  sec  10«ict  >  must  be  financed  from  non- 
Federal  source*.  The  applicant  must  be  un- 
able to  secure  the  amount  of  the  loan  from 
other  sources  upon  terms  and  conditions 
which  are  as  favorable  as  those  applicable 
to  these  loans  The  construction  must  be 
iinderUiken  In  an  economical  manner  and 
n  .'.  be  if  el,ib<irat«  or  extravagant  design  or 
inateruls. 

Subsccti'.n  {t)  of  tbl.s  section  requires 
these  loans  to  be  secured  in  surh  ni. inner, 
and  rep.itd  within  such  perl-d  i^.t  ex<eo«i- 
Ing  50  \eivrs.  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner.  The  provision  as  to  security 
Is  net  intended  to  require  th.it  the  Cunimis- 
sloner  obtain  a  mortgage  or  o'.her  lien  <>n 
property  of  the  borrowing  tnstltutl  'n  This 
subsectlnn  further  directs  the  Cmnmlsatcner 
to  est.iblish  tl.e  Interost  rate  on  these  hmns. 
s'ib]e./t  to  ;i  sperifled  minimum  The  mlisl- 
ni'.im  perm'.'-^ib^e  snn'ia:  rate  of  Uiterrst  will 
be  one-f  )urth  of  1  percent  above  the  rife 
of  Interest  p.itd  by  the  Commlssii.ner  on 
funds  obtained  by  him  for  this  purptwe  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tresaury  How  this 
litter  rale  Is  determined  Is  explained  below 
In  the  description  "f  subsectl-n   (di 

Subsection  ici  of  this  section  provulfs  th.it 
funds  for  loans  under  the  part  will  im  ob- 
Wilned  by  the  Commissioner  through  borrow- 
ings from  the  Trea5\iry  It  sh  u'd  be  n  )'.«xl 
that  though  In  form  this  method  of  financ- 
InK  13  throURh  so-Ciilled  public  debt  trans- 
actions. It  Is  unique  In  that  the  rate- of  bor- 
rowing will  be  conUoUed  by  Congress 
through  pri visions  in  iippropriallon  acts 
In  addition,  the  rn.iximum  am  -unt  which  the 
Commissioner  may  owe  the  Tre.isury  Is  n^.t 
permitted  to  exceed  $300  million  durlni^  the 
first  year,  nor  to  Increase  aN'Ve  that  level 
at  a  rate  of  more  than  $300  million  per  year 
during  the  following  4  years  Thus  the 
maximum  amount  of  loans  which  could  be 
ouiotaiidlnij;  at  the  end  of  this  5-year  pro- 
gram or  thereafter  will  be  %\  5  bllUun 

Under  subsection  (d)  the  Con^mls-sloner. 
with  the  appr  iv.il  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  will  determine  the  forms,  denomi- 
nations, maturities,  and  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  notes  and  other  obligations 
which  he  Issues  in  the  Course  of  obtaining 
funds  for  io.\ns  under  tlie  act.  Tlie  rate  of 
Interest  on  funds  so  t>orrowed  by  the  Com- 
ml-ssloner  will  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Tre.usury.  and  will  be  the  average 
annual  Interest  rate  on  all  interest- bearing 
obllgauons  of  the  United  Stales  then  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  c  >m;>uted 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding 
the  l.isuinre  of  the  notes  or  obllgatloas  In 
questlo.i  by  the  Commissioner  and  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-elijhlh  of  1  percent 
The.se  transactions  will  be  handled  by  the 
Secret«iry  of  the  Treasury  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  In  the  same  m.ir.ner  as  are 
similar  transactions  c.irrled  on  under  other 
slmll.-ir  acts. 

Subsection  te)  authorizes  appropriations 
to  the  Commissioner  lor  payments  on  noie^ 
or  other  obili?ations  issued  U)  obtain  funds 
f  ;r  loans,  to  the  extent  that  loan  repayments 
and  Interest  on  loans  are  In.idequate  for  the 
purpose. 

Section  104    General  protn.sion? 

Sibsectlon  (a)  provides  that  such  flnxin- 
cial  transactions  ol  the  Commltisloner  as  the 
making  of  loans,  and  vouchers  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  in  connection  with  such 
tln.incl:U  tr.^ns.^ctlons.  exclusive  of  adminis- 
trative expenditures  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  all  ofBcers  of  the  Government, 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  funds  avsil- 
able  under  the  part  will  be  available  for  ad- 
nilnUtratlve  exi)ensea  of  the  Commissioner, 
in  the  amounts  provided  In  appropriation 
acts.  The  Conunl.saioner  is  authorised  to 
prescribe  fees  to  cover  expenses  of  Inspec- 
tions and  representatives  at  project  sites,  and 
such  fees  could  be  used  to  defray  such  ex- 
penses. 


Subsection  (cl  grants  the  autborlty.  usual 
In  these  program*,  for  the  Cooamlaalaner  to 
prescribe  rule*  and  regulattona.  me  and  be 
sued,  forecloae  on  property  and  manage  it 
thereafter,  make  payments  In  Uea  tM  taxes, 
dtspoee  of  real  property,  modify  the  terms 
of  contracts  In  certain  casee.  and  Include 
In  contmrts  ai>d  agreements  other  oovenanU. 
conditions  and  provisions  ninaeary  to  as- 
sure that  the  purpoees  of  this  loan  program 
will    t>e    assured 

Scrfion   105    Recordu  and  audit 

Ihls   section    requires    recipients   of   loans 
under  this  title  to  keep  records  and  to  per- 
mit access  thereto  for  auditing  purposes. 
Secflon    lOe    Deflniticmt 

Ihls  section  defines  the  following  terms 
for  the   purp^jses  of    title   I. 

"Academic  facilities"  will  Include  class- 
rcoms.  laboratories,  libraries,  and  related 
Instructional,  research,  or  administrative 
f.icilltles.  The  term  also  includes  service 
r.u-llUles  essential  to  operation  of  the  fore- 
going facilities  Excluded  from  the  term  are 
l.wililies  Intended  primarily  for  evenU  for 
which  admission  Is  to  be  charged  to  the 
general    public. 

■•Conslructlou  '  will  mean  the  erection  or 
expansion  of  structures,  and  providing  their 
Initial  equipment,  the  acquisition  of  existing 
structures,  and  the  rehabUitatlon.  alteratUin. 
conversion,  or  Improvement  (Including  In- 
itial equipment,  or  mixlernlzatlon  or  replace- 
ment of  built-in  equipment)  of  existing 
structures,  or  any  combination  of  the  fore- 
going. 

■Equipment  ■  will  Include  all  Items  (such 
as  projectors,  tape  recorders,  teaching 
mathlnes.  screens,  language  laboratories, 
etc  ).  necessary  for  the  functioning  of  a 
facility  as  an  academic  facility,  except  books 
and  Items  of  current  expense.  'Tnlllal 
equipment"  Is  that  equipment  which  Is  pro- 
vided In  connection  with  construction,  as 
defined,  except  that  In  case  of  rehabilitation, 
alteration,  conversion,  or  Improvement  of 
existing  structures.  It  Includes  only  the 
equipment  necessary  to  make  the  structures 
adequate  for  use  as  an  acadenilc  facility. 

Development  cost"  will  nxean  the  con- 
suuctlon  cost  amd  the  neceaaary  coeU  of 
land  acquisition  and  site  ImproTcmenU.  but 
not  Including  any  such  ctwts  Incurred,  or 
an.sinit  luider  a  c<)ntract  entered  Into,  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  a  loan  under  the 
title,  there  will  be  excluded  from  the  devel- 
opment coat  an  araount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  any  Federal  financial  assistance  obtained 
under  other  laws  with  respect  to  the  con- 
striK  tlon   In   question 

Higher  education  building  ageru:y"  means 
a  State  instrumentality  or  agency  author- 
ized to  provide,  or  ..nance  the  construction 
(  f  academic  facilities  under  part  B.  and  any 
nui. profit  c«)rp<iration  established  by  an  In- 
btltutlon  of  higher  education  to  provide  ara- 
demli-  faculties  for  its  use.  If.  upon  Its  dls- 
.snlutlon.  title  to  ntiy  property  purchased  or 
built  from  the  proceeds  of  any  loan  made 
under  title  I  will  pass  to  the  school. 

TITLE    II SCHOLARSHIPS    FOE    COLLEGE   STTTDENTS 

Scrfton    201.  App'opriationx    authorized 

This  section  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$17.SOOfX)0  for  fiscal  l<»<5'i.  •26.250.000  for  fis- 
cal 19<n  and  $3b  million  for  fiscal  1964  and 
each  of  the  next  2  hscil  years,  for  scholar- 
ships to  perH</ns  who  have  not  previously 
bet  n  aw.irded  scholarships  under  the  Utle. 
Sums  so  appropriated  will  remain  available 
f  r  the  .tward  of  scholarships  under  the  title 
until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  following 
that    for  which   they   were  appropriated. 

Tlie  se<'tlon  also  authorizes  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1963  and  the  next  7  fiscal  years  of 
stii  h  sunvs  as  are  necessary  for  making  pay- 
ments Ui  Individuals  who  hare  been  awarded 
scholiu-shlps  under  the  title  for  previous 
years. 
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Section  202  Amount  of  scholarships 
Subsection  (ai  of  this  section  provides 
that  any  person  awarded  a  scholarship  under 
the  title  who  Is  dttermlned  by  the  State 
commission.  In  accordance  with  the  ap- 
proved State  plan,  to  need  financial  assist- 
ance to  continue  his  education  at  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  shall  be  paid  an 
amount  of  not  more  than  11,000  for  any  aca- 
demic year,  or  Its  fquivaJent  as  defined  In 
the  Ct)mmlssloner  8  regulations.  "The 
umounl  .so  paid  would  be  based  on  the  Indl- 
•.  Iduals  financial  ne<-d  for  assistance  during 
the  year  An  individual  awarded  a  scholar- 
ship who  Is  determined  by  the  State  com- 
mission not  t*)  be  11  sutficient  need  for  as- 
sistance to  be  paid  any  amount  for  his  first 
year,  shall  receive  ari  appropriate  certificate 
Irom    the    Comml.s.sU:ner. 

Sul)Beciion  lb)  of  section  202  directs  the 
Commissioner  to  provide  by  regulation  for 
such  adjustment  of  scluilarshlp  payments 
under  the  title  a.s  may  be  necessary  to  avoid 
duplication  of  educational  assistance  under 
other  Federal  progrims.  Such  regulations 
are  to  be  prescriV>od  after  consultation  with 
the  other  Federal  agency  or  agencies  con- 
cerned 

Secfion  2v3  Duration  of  scholarship 
Under  this  section,  the  duration  of  a 
scholarship  under  tlie  title  will  be  the  pe- 
riod not  in  excess  oj  4  academic  years  re- 
quired for  completl  in  of  work  toward  the 
recipients  tirst  bachelor's  degree  However, 
continued  entitlement  to  payments  under  a 
scholarship  award  shall  depend  upon  a  find- 
ing by  the  Comml.s,si6ner  that  (1)  the  Indi- 
vidual Is  maintaining  satisfactory  progress 
In  the  course  of  study  he  Is  pursuing,  accord- 
ing to  the  regular  prescribed  standards  and 
practices  of  the  insMtution  he  Is  attending, 
and  (2 1  the  individual  Is  devoting  essen- 
tially full  time  to  educational  work  leading 
to  a  bachelors  deg-ee  at  an  Institution  of 
higher  education,  except  that  nonattendance 
during  vacation  periods  or  periods  of  mili- 
tary service  or  during  other  f>erlods  during 
which  the  Cfjmml;  sioner  determines  that 
there  Is  good  cau.se  for  his  nonattendance. 
Is  excused 

Sccfion  204  Srli<f:un  of  recipients  of 
scholurshtps 
Subsection  (ai  of  this  section  provides 
that  an  Individual,  to  be  eligible  to  compete 
In  any  State  for  a  scholarship,  must  (1)  be 
living  in  the  State  or.  If  not  living  In  any 
State,  be  domiciled  in  the  State,  (2)  make 
application  as  prescribed  by  the  State  com- 
mission, (3)  not  oe  and  not  have  been 
enrolled  lull  time  -n  any  course  at  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education,  and  (4)  be  at- 
tending a  high  sch'M.l  whose  graduates  meet 
the  requln-ments  established  by  the  State 
for  graduation  from  high  schools  accredited 
by  the  State 

Subsection  ibi  provides  for  the  selection 
by  the  State  commlssl'in  In  accordance  with 
the  .State  plan  of  persons  to  be  awarded 
scholarships,  and  for  the  determination  of 
the  amounts,  if  any.  to  be  paid  to  them. 
The  Ciimmlssioner  of  Education  must  award 
a  scholarship  to  any  person  so  selected  and 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  amount  de- 
termined payable  by  the  State  commission 
If  specllU'd  conditions  are  met  First,  the 
St.ite  commission  must  certify  that  he  has 
graduated  fr'im  any  high  school  whose  grad- 
uates meet  the  requirements  established  by 
the  State  In  which  such  high  school  Is  lo- 
cated for  graduation  from  accredited  high 
schools  or.  m  the  alternative,  that  It  has  de- 
termined that  the  Individual  has  attained  a 
level  of  advancement  generally  accepted  as 
constituting  the  equivalent  of  such  gradu- 
ation: second,  the  individual  lias  become 
enrolled  in  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  work  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree; 
and  third,  the  individuals  graduation  from 
high  school  occurred  during  or  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year  in  which  he  was  selected 


for  the  scholarship  and  his  enrollment  at 
an  Institution  of  higher  education  was  for* 
the  first  academic  year  following  bis  gradu- 
ation and  upon  the  first  opportunity  for 
such  enrollment.  The  State  commission 
may,  however,  under  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  waive  or  modi- 
fy the  third  requirement,  as  well  as  the  re- 
quirement of  section  204(a)  (4)  that  a  com- 
petitor for  a  scholarship  must  be  attending 
an  accredited  high  school. 

Section  205.  Allotment  of  appropriations  for 
scholarships 

From  the  appropriation  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  new  scholarships,  the  Commissioner 
will  allot  up  to  2  percent  to  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Canal  Zone,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
American  Samoa,  according  to  their  respec  • 
tive  needs  for  Echolarship  assistance.  The 
remainder  will  be  allotted  among  the  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  one- 
half  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  numbers 
of  high  school  graduates  and  one-half  on 
the  basis  of  their  relative  populations  aged 
14  to  17.  Inclusive. 

Subsection  (  b )  of  section  205  provides  that 
sums  appropriated  for  payments  to  persons 
awarded  scholarships  In  previous  years  are 
to  be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  amounts  the  Commissioner 
estimates  are  needed  to  make  such  payments. 

Section  206.  State  commissions  and  plans 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  a  State  de- 
siring to  participate  in  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram may  do  so  by  establishing  a  State 
commission  on  scholarships  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  of 
the  public,  in  the  State,  or  by  designating 
an  existing  State  agency  with  equivalent  rep- 
resentation to  serve  as  the  State  commission. 
The  State  commission  then  submits  a  State 
plan  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
title  and  the  CommL'sloner  of  Education 
must  approve  the  plan  If  it  ( 1 )  provides  for 
Its  administration  by  the  State  commission. 
(2)  provides  for  the  selection  of  Individuals 
for  scholarships  from  among  eligible  appli- 
cants and  for  determination  of  the  amounts 
of  payments  under  the  scholarships.  In  ac- 
cordance with  standards,  procedures,  and 
criteria  established  by  the  State  commis- 
sion which  the  Commissioner  finds  provides 
reasonable  assurance  that  selection  of  schol- 
arship recipients  will  be  based  solely  on  abil- 
ity to  pursue  successfully  at  an  institution 
of  higher  education  a  course  of  study  lead- 
ing to  a  bachelor's  degree,  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  objective  tests  and  other  meas- 
ures of  ability  and  achievement,  and  that 
the  amount  to  be  paid  under  the  scholarship 
will  be  based  solely  on  the  Individual's  need 
for  financial  assistance  to  continue  his  high- 
er education,  such  need  to  be  determined 
without  regard  to  tuition  fees  and  other 
expenses  at  the  particular  institution  he 
attends.  The  State  standards,  procedures, 
and  criteria  must  also  provide  assurance  that 
eligible  applicants  domiciled  in  the  State  but 
not  living  therein  are  provided  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  selection,  and  that  scholar- 
ship examinations  or  other  tests  are  given, 
insofar  as  practicable,  in  the  high  school  the 
individual  attends;  (3)  provides  for  certifi- 
cation by  the  State  commission  of  the  in- 
dividuals selected  for  scholarships  and  the 
scholarship  amounts,  as  well  as  for  certifi- 
cation of  the  financial  need  of  individuals 
previously  awarded  scholarships;  (4)  pro- 
vides for  necessary  flpcal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures;  and  (5)  provides  for 
the  making  of  reports  needed  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  perform  his  functions  under 
the  title. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Commissioner, 
prior  to  finally  disapproving  any  State  plan 
or  State  plan  amendment  submitted  to  him, 
to  afford  the  State  commission  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  withdrawal  of 
a  State's  eligibility  to  participate  in  the  pro- 


gram whenever  the  Conunlssloner  finds  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  conunisslon  that  the  State 
plan  has  been  so  changed  that  It  no  longer 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  the  title 
or  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
substantially  with  such  requirements. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  Federal  pay- 
ments to  each  State  of  such  amounts  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  State  plan,  Including  necessary  expenses 
entailed  in  its  preparation,  and  authorizes 
appropriations  for  this  purpose. 

Section  207.  Selection  of  institution 

This  section  provides  that  a  scholarship  re- 
cipient may  attend  any  higher  education  in- 
stitution which  admits  him. 

Section  208.  Cost  of  ediication  allowances 

This  section  provides  for  payments  by  the 
Commissioner  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  scholarship  recipients  attend 
during  the  major  portion  of  each  academic 
year  for  which  the  student  receives  scholar- 
ship payments.  The  payment  to  the  Institu- 
tion is  $350  a  year.  Appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1963  and  each  of  the  next  7  fiscal  years 
are  authorized  to  be  made  for  these  pay- 
ments. 


TITLE   m- 


-PUBLIC    COMMUNrrT    COLLEGE 
ASSISTANCE 


Section  301.  Authorization  of  funds 

This  section  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$50  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1962, 
1963,  1964.  1965,  and  1966.  for  making  grants 
under  this  title. 

Secfiorz   302.  Allotments  to  States  and 
Federal  share 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  allots  the 
appropriated  sums  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  income  per  person  and  the  num- 
ber of  high  school  graduates  of  the  respec- 
tive States.  The  allotment  formula  Is  as 
follows:  Each  State  shall  receive  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  sums  ap- 
propriated under  section  301  as  the  product 
of  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  of 
the  State,  and  the  State's  allotment  ratio 
(determined  under  subsection  (c)  )  bears  to 
the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for 
all  the  States. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  allotment 
ratio  shall  be  less  the  product  of  0.50  and 
the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  in- 
come per  person  for  the  State  by  the  Income 
per  person  for  the  continental  United  States 
(defined  to  include  Alaska),  except  that  the 
allotment  ratio  shall  In  no  case  be  less  than 
0.25  or  more  than  0.75  and  the  allotment 
ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa  shall  be  0.75. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  pro- 
mulgate the  allotment  ratios  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  enactment  of  this  act  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  of  the  Incomes  per  p>erson  of 
the  continental  United  States  for  the  three 
most  recent  consecutive  calendar  years  for 
which  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
available  satisfactory  data,  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  for  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation   has    available    satisfactory    data. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  State  al- 
lotment for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
until  the  end  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 
for  payment  of  the  certified  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  Junlca-  college  facilities  con-, 
structed  by  it  under  an  approved  State  plan. 
Section   303.  Matching   requirement 

This  section  provides  that  each  State  in 
order  to  receive  payment  of  the  full  Federal 
allotment  shall  add  to  the  Federal  allot- 
ment an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
number  of  high  school  graduates  In  the 
State  and  the  difference  t>etween  the  nation- 
al base  (defined  under  sec.  306  as  meaning 
with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year,   an  amount 
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equal  to  three  times  the  quotient  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  under 
the  authorization  In  sec,  301,  divided  by  the 
number  of  high  school  gfraduatea)  and  the 
Federal  allotment  to  the  State  per  high 
school  graduate  of  the  State.  If  the  State's 
matching  payment  Is  leas  than  the  match- 
ing requirement.  Its  Federal  allotment  shall 
be  proportionately  reduced.  In  no  case  Is 
the  State  matching  payment  required  tT  be 
more  than  twice  the  Federal  allotment. 
Section  204.  State  plana 

SubsecUon  (a)  of  this  section  provide* 
that  a  SUt«  Interested  In  receiving  assl.st- 
ance  under  this  title  shall  submit  a  State 
plan  which  the  Commissioner  shall  approve 
If  It  designates  the  SUte  agency  resp^mslble 
for  administering  the  plan,  contains  satisfac- 
tory eTldence  that  such  State  agency  will 
have  authority  to  carry  out  such  pla:i.  pro- 
vides appropriate  fiscal  control  and  fund- 
accounting  procedure*,  provides  for  estab- 
lishing standards  relating  to  the  location, 
planning,  and  construction  of  public  com- 
munity college  facilities,  provides  an  opp«.jr- 
lunlty  for  a  hearing  for  an  applicant  whose 
request  for  funds  Is  denied,  and  provides  that 
the  State  wlU  make  such  reports  as  are 
reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner to  carry  out  the  title's  pnJvLsli'n.'i 

Subsection  'bt  of  this  section  provides 
that  the  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve any  State  plan  or  modification 
without  providing  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the  Stale 
agency. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  whenever 
the  Commissioner,  after  affording  the  State 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  finds  that  an  approved  State 
plan  has  been  so  changed  that  It  no  longer 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  or  the  administration  of  the  pl.in  falls 
to  comply  substantially  with  any  such  pro- 
vision, the  Commls«lor>er  shall  withhold 
further  payments  under  section  305  to  the 
Stats  or  shall  withhold  payments  for  a 
pro>ect  designated  by  the  Commissioner  to 
bs  directly  affected  by  the  failure.  unUl  he 
Is  satisfied  that  there  no  longer  Is  a  failure. 
or  U  compliance  Is  Impossible,  until  arrange- 
ment Is  made  for  repayment  by  the  State 
of  diverted  or  Improperly  expended  Federal 
fiinds.  Exception  la  provided  for  a  pay- 
ment under  section  305  for  a  public  com- 
munity college  facility  project  not  directly 
affected  by  such  failure.  After  notice  to  the 
State,  the  Commissioner  may  suspend  mak- 
ing further  reservations  of  funds  under  sec- 
tion 306(a)  pending  making  further  findings 
under  this  subsection. 

Section  305  Payments  to  States 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  provides 
that  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  share  upon  certifica- 
tion by  a  State  agency  listing  a  State-ap- 
proved pvibllc  conununlty  college  facilities 
project  I  or  projects)  under  an  approved 
State  plan,  and  setting  forth  the  estimated 
cost  of  each  project,  the  amuunt  of  the 
Federal  share,  and  such  further  descrtptli  n 
as  may  be  necessary.  The  Commi.sslnner 
shall  pay  such  amount  to  the  State  through 
the  disbursing  facilities  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  prior  to  audit  or  .settle- 
ment by  the  General  Accounting  Offlce,  at 
such  times  or  In  such  Installments  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine.  Payments 
shall  be  used  exclusively  to  pay  the  con- 
struction cost  of  projects  for  which  the 
amount  has  been  reserved.  The  Commi!»- 
sioner  shall  change  such  amoimt  upon  re- 
quest of  the  State  agency  and  receipt  of  an 
amended  certification  to  the  extent  such 
change  la  not  Inconsistent  with  tt.e  titles 
provisions. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  If  a  pr'jject 
Is  terminated,  abandoned  or  not  c  nipleted 
within  a  reasonable  time,  as  determined  In 
accordance  with  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Conunlasloner.   the  States  shall   be  liable  to 


the  United  States  for  the  amount  of  the 
|)ayments  made  under  this  section  which 
the  Commissioner  deems  reasonable. 

Secfion  306.  Definitions 
The  term  "pubUc  community  college  "  Is 
defined  to  mean  an  educational  InstiiuUon 
under  public  supervision  and  control  and 
limited  to  first-  and  second -year  college 
grade  courses 

•  Construct."  "constructing."  and  "con- 
struction" are  derincd  to  Include  the  prepa- 
ration of  drawings  and  specifications  for 
public  community  college  facilities,  erecting, 
building,  acquiring,  and  expai^.dlng  public 
community  college  facilities,  and  the  In- 
spection and  Bup>ervi8lon  of  the  construction 
of  such  facilities. 

•'Public  community  college  facilities'  Is 
defined  to  mean  classrooms  and  related  fa- 
cilities, Initial  equipment,  m.urhlnery.  uUll- 
tles.  and  land  (including  InteresU  In  land 
and  Isnd  ImprovemenUi  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  purpo««>s  of  a  public  com- 
munity college,  but  sh.Ul  not  Include  athletic 
stadiums  or  ftructures  .ir  facilities  intended 
prlmiwUy  for  the  purpose  of  athletic  exhi- 
bitions, contests,  or  eames  or  other  evenU 
for  which  admission  Is  to  be  chargtd  to  the 
general  public. 

The  term  "high  school  graduate""  Is  de- 
fined to  mean  a  person  who  has  received 
f  irnXiU  recognition  i  by  diploma,  certiticule. 
or  similar  means  i  from  ^n  appro-.ed  school 
for  successful  completion  of  4  years  of  edu- 
cation beyond  the  first  8  years  of  schixil- 
work.  or  for  demonstration  of  eqtilvalent 
achievement.  For  the  purp'jses  of  this  act. 
the  number  of  high  schofjl  graduates  shall 
be  limited  to  the  number  who  graduated 
in  the  most  recent  year  for  which  saMsfac- 
tory  data  are  available  from  the  Dvpart- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  au- 
thorized to  Interpret  the  deftnltlrm  of  '  high 
sch(xil  gradu.ite  "' 

"Per  capita  Income"  Is  defined  as  the 
average  of  the  per  capita  Income  for  the  3 
m'jst  recent  years  fur  which  satisfactory 
data  are  avail  tb!e  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce 

•'National  base"  Is  defined  to  mean  with 
respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal 
to  three  times  the  quotient  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  such  year  under  the  au- 
thorization In  section  301,  divided  by  the 
number  of  high  school  graduates 

"State  agency"  Is  defined  as  meaning  the 
agency  designated  by  a  State  In  its  State 
plan 

Tilt    IV — CENrBAL    PEOVTSIONS 

Section  40!     Definitions 

This  section  contains  definitions  of  the 
following  term.s  which  are  used  Ihroughcut 
the  act. 

'  Institution  of  higher  education"  will 
mean  an  In.itltutlon  »hlcl  meets  all  of  the 
following  criteria 

1  It  must  admit  as  regular  students  only 
Individuals  having  a  certificate  i>f  gradua- 
tion from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized 
eqnlv   lent  of  ^nch  a  certificate 

2  It  must  be  Ir^ally  auth  irlzed  within 
the  State  to  prf>vlde  a  program  of  education 
bevond  high  school. 

3  It  must  provide  an  educational  program 
for  which  It  awards  a  bachelors  degree  or 
provide  at  least  a  2-year  eduration.il  pro- 
gram which  Is  nr<-eptab!e  f  >r  full  credit 
t'lwird  surh  a  degree 

4  rt  must  be  a  public  Institution  (other 
th.an  a  scho<il  or  Institution  of  the  United 
States)  or  a  private  Institution  owned  and 
tiperated  by  one  or  more  n  inproht  corpora- 
tions  or  sa-iorlatlons 

5  It  must  be  accredited  by  a  nationally 
re"'  gnized  accrediting  agency  lifted  by  the 
Commissioner  or,  if  not  so  arrredlted.  bo  an 
l;i.ititutlon  whrise  credits  are  fully  ai'cepted. 
nti  •iransfer.  by  not  less  than  three  Institu- 
tions which  are  so  accredited 


For  purpose*  of  the  loan  title  (Utle  I), 
the  term  Includes  any  private  business 
school  or  technical  lostitutlon  which  meets 
all   the   above  requirements. 

The  Commissioner  will  publlsb  a  list  of 
nationally  recognlMd  accrediting  agencies  or 
luisoclatlons  which  he  determines  to  be  re- 
liable authority  as  to  the  quality  ol  educa- 
tion or  training  offered. 

•  state"  Is  defined  to  Include  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  la- 
lands,  Ou:un.  and  American  Samoa,  as  well 
as  the  50  States. 

Si-ction  402    Federal  administration 

Subsection  iai  gives  the  Commissioner 
au'vh.irltv  to  delegate  his  function*,  exclu- 
.sive  of  lUs  reguUUonmaklng  authority,  to 
any  uf  the  olTlcers  or  employee*  of  the  OtHco 
ul   Education, 

Svibseclion  ibi  authorize*  the  Commls- 
.slt  i.er  to  utilize  other  ageikClc*  In  carrying 
out  his  dviue*  under  this  act. 

Subsection  (ci  permiu  the  Commissioner, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  appoint  advisory 
coinniUtee*.  The  usual  provlaion*  relating 
to  advisory  committees.  Including  (by  ref- 
erence i  the  pro\i.-l'ns  of  the  National  De- 
ft-:..so  Education  Act  relntlng  to  the  applir.a- 
tlon  of  confilct-of-lnterest  laws  to  members 
of  such  committees,  will  apply  to  these. 

Srrf.un  40T.  Judicial  review 
Under  this  sect  on.  any  State  disaatisfled 
w.lh  the  Cunimisfiioner  s  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  initial  approval  of  Its  State 
plan  or  »lth  his  final  action  under  section 
JOtiic)  or  304iC)  could  obtain  Judicial  re- 
view of  such  fin.il  aci.on.  Thl*  review  would 
be  based  on  the  record  of  the  proceeding* 
>jn  which  the  Commissioner  bused  such  final 
action  and  would  take  place  In  the  US. 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the 
State  Is  located  Such  a  Judgment  of  a  US. 
court  of  appeals  would  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  commence- 
ment of  pr(x:eedings  under  this  *ectlon  will 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Commissioner'*  ac- 
tion only  If  so  specifically  ordered  by  the 
C'  'Urt. 

Sfction  404    Labor  standards 

'I'^i'.s  section  provide*  that  before  making 
a  l'>.in  the  ConimlsslLuer  will  obtain  assur- 
ances that  the  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  (and  subcontractors) 
In  workl.ng  on  a  project  will  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  In  the  locality  a*  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ar- 
cordiMce  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  and  will 
receive  overtime  p  ly  after  8  hours  In  a  work- 
day or  40  hours  in  a  workweek. 

The  section  permits  the  Commissioner  to 
waive  these  requirements  In  certain  cases 
where  services  are  voluntarily  donated  to 
l.)wer   the   costs    of   construction. 

Section  405  Method  of  payment 
Payment*  under  the  net  can  be  made  in 
In.-stiillments.  and  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimb'.ir»<-ment,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpiaymcnl*  and  underpay- 
mei.ts 

5ci  fjon   106      Administrative  appropriations 

authorized 

Tlila  section  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  sums  necessary  to  meet  the  coat*  of  ad- 
ministering this  act.  Including  those  costs 
of  -Si.iic  coinmlasloiis  for  which  the  Commis- 
sioner Is  authorized  to  pay  under  other  pro- 
vlkioiis  uf  the  bill. 

.Section  407.  Federal  control  prohibited 
This  .section  provides  that  nothing  In  the 
act  may  be  construed  to  authorize  any  Fed- 
era!  drpartnient.  agency,  office,  or  employee 
to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  con- 
trol over,  or  Impose  any  requirements  or 
conditions  with  respect  to.  the  personnel. 
curriculum  methods  of  Instruction,  or  *d- 
mlnistr.itiou  of  any  educational  Institution. 
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Table  C — Rvftmoted  Federal  and  f^tate  share  of  public  community  college  construction  under  the  provisions  of  title  III  of  S   1241   fiacal 

year  l[f6i; 


state 


Tolsl 

.MuLalii.T 

.Miivkii       

.\ri7.()na, 

.^rlil»ll.sl.« 

(  all  forma _ 

(  (I  lorn  1 1 II  ... 

(  '(111111  client .-J 

I  H-la»  art ►-. 

I-  kiriila ... 

<>i<pr;;lu 

lliw  ill 

MalKi  

l!l;nMi> 

IiHluiia 

lilW  I   . .. 

Kan«u.«i      

Krniuc  kjr 

Ix>iU!rUiia 

Miiliir 

Marylainl  ...   - 

.MasvitrluuiPtU 

MlchKSii 

Miiua-iioU 

Ml<,«i>i>.ippi . . .      .   

M  iv-iiiiri 

Montsiia _. _. 

.Ntl'ritok.i 


Federal 
allotment 


S.V).  000. 000 


192, 

24, 

344. 

72T, 
MU. 
4.V\ 
.'.17, 

2ll.'j, 
■2i.\ 
221, 
2M, 

an, 

3«.7, 

tfy.'., 
ur?. 
we. 

s-Jtt. 

W3. 
3<W. 
'220, 

mi. 

HA. 
14A. 
'Z». 

4«J, 


tm 

mi 

S34 

.W7 

OfA) 

4u; 

M> 
722 
fi2t> 
.S83 
fi7n 
(>•!> 
MM 
6W> 
S04 
IW 
W>3 
7U!> 
501 
742 
2«I 
fiOI 


SUte 
mstching 


$87,9e2,288 


1,  480, 0.W 

fJ<f»i  73.'. 

f>41,2»fi 
6,  fi«W,  «">h 

913,  194 
1,  03i,  70K 

138.  13M 
2,04I,2S>' 

1,  f.7f"..  7W* 
417.  5fi7 
414.  7«) 

4,4O3.0.''2 

2,  KB,  272 
1,746,521 
1,202.817 
1,304.(100 
1.44«.  £13 

622.  sat- 

l,3»i6,3tt>( 

2,  736.  90« 

4,  441,  410 

2,  270,  7h5 

M3,225 

2,  270,  621 

40H.  2«1 

MO,  877 


Total 


$137,  9f.2,  288 


Stal<> 


Federal 

allotmeDt 


2,  672,  105 

74.  «M 
933.432 

1,  y*.  Z'i5 

1(1,  04«,  .'i02 

l,3«i«,  75(1 

1,  .Sfi3,  .v;2 
207,  207 

3,  24*1,  7m 

2,  '.rn.  3^^^i 
iK«'.<,  .^3.^ 

67S,  4K2 
G,  ("104,  .'.7^  I 
4, 000.  S.V)  ( 


Xevada 

New  Hampsiilre 

New  Jersey 

Now  Mexico 

New  York.... 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota _. 

Ohio.... 


,  mi 

392 

,  4U4 


2,  742 
1,870. 
2.301, 

2,  4W).  2f* 
852.330 

2,04!».  ,S97 
4.  109,  S.^9 

3.  SSI.  2S6 
1 .  647.  967 
3.  416.  8« 

634,882 
1.311.838 


Okl.-ihuma 

Oregon    

Tennsy  Ivan  1.1 

KiKjde  Islanil  

,'^outh  ("arnllna 

South  Dakota   

Tennessee 

Texa.<i 

riah 

Vermont  -. 

Virtriniii   

Washinptfln 

West  VirRUila 

WLsoonsin 

Wyominir 

D strict  of  Columbia. 

American  tiamoa 

("anal  Zone 

Ouam. 

I^ierto  Ulco   

Virgin  Islands.. 


»48,596 
201,118 

1.317.816 
278.807 

3,  284.  375 

l,fl(H.  690 
266,793 

2,  610,  497 
8.';i,614 
570.  922 

:i.  AX\  2M 
•225.  9f>5 
SVi.  840 
261.998 

1.219,6M 

2.  401.1,'y) 
;*.'i2.  132 

i.w.  w;i 

1.022.616 
819.23.S 

7.';.'..  446 

1 .  2H.',.  476 

102.256 

89,164 


SUte 

matfhing 


»97, 192 

362, 3.55 
2, 634,  632 

433,094 
6,  M«,  7.50 
2,098.138 

394.596 
6.220.994 
1.34.5,  1.55 
1.141,844 
6,  870.  ,V,2 

443,  929 
1,003,231 

388.927 
1,597,025 
4.  044.  476 

576.  597 

220.  4. 'J 
1 .  «a5,  89.5 
1,638,470 
1 .  072.  028 
2,463.836 

204.512 

178,32h 


Total 


%\*l:7f>H 

.56,3,  473 

3.  95I.94M 

711,901 

9.  8.53.  ]•.'.: 

3.  702.  KJH 

661.389 

7,831,491 

2.  106.  76'1 

1,712.760 

10,  ;«>.5.  S4;i 

669.  SK4 

.86(1,(171 

&50.  92.'. 

2.  »«i(;,  71'.* 

6.  445.  61 1 
92H,  72'.J 

36<^:(M 

2.  62N.  51 1 
2.  4.' 7.  7(1.-. 
1.827.474 
.'3.749,312 
306.  70S 
267.  492 


1. 


19.611 

579.  326 

7.381 


19,741 

681,509 

7,437 


39.  252 
1,160.  8;« 

U.Mb 


Estimated  total  high  school  graduates,  195!>-€Q,  and  total  fall  college  enrollment,  1960.  vith  projected  total  fall  college  enrollment,  1965  and  1970 


.-^tilr 


(I) 


T'nitid  fl.itej. . 


Ksliniutol 

o.t.il 
ptiMIr  nn'l 
nt>ii|iuhlir 
hiifli  sdiooi 
k'rj.liiiiU"^ 
195'.*  60  ' 

(2, 


Total  f:ill  cwUe^c  enrollment 


190(1 


13) 


rroje<tP<1  » 


196.'. 

(4) 


1970 
(5) 


1    8.'r.S38 


Alabama 

AUska 

Aruiiiia - . 

Arknn^aji.   

California 

("olorsdo 

Coiiiu'cncut 

}'^r\  i»  arr 

KUiri<la 

(•eoTKla 

lixwatl 

Idaho 

IMIlKlW 

Indians     

I..wa    

Kikii.«ui . 

Krnuicky 

Imil5l:iim     

Maine         

MaryliiTxi 

Mu.sMiclui:>«lU 
Mlibljun 

Mlnne-^.ia    

MMlsstppl.  ... 
MwaiMiri    


33. 

1. 
11. 
19. 
160. 
17. 
27. 

4, 
40. 
36. 

S. 

ino. 
49. 
33, 
23, 
T*. 
30. 
10. 
27. 
fi8. 
86, 
43. 
30. 
42, 


000 
1.52 

52^ 

SMI 
M7I 
14S 
113 
2-iO 
096 
()9I 

Try 

Vi2 
414 
Wi7 
100 
423 
70,5 
536 
573 
765 
667 
627 
363 
197 


3.  582, 726 


5,  220, 000         6,  959. 000 


Ptatf 


45,843 

66.816 

89.075 

2,312 

3,399 

4.523 

34,  344 

U).  060 

66,  737 

25,040 

36,488 

4S.  613 

447,  995 

662,708 

870.  1.54 

47.  679 

6»,  3-22 

92,416 

.VI.  841 

74, 072 

98.748 

7.  144 

10,388 

13,  R4h 

67, 022 

97,666 

13fl.'jn3 

50,2-20 

73,184 

97,666 

10,396 

iS,  13^ 

20,  181 

11.651 

16.808 

22,406 

200.  1.52 

291.641 

388.799 

94.679 

1,17.  965 

18,1.926 

67,  376 

83,572 

111,414 

62.  0.52 

75,847 

101.114 

47.799 

66.635 

92.833 

67.1.55 

83,259 

110.996 

12.673 

18.479 

24.635 

6i49f. 

76.473 

101.949 

134.108 

196. 3K5 

260.  475 

160,  261 

333.491 

311.  27C 

75.  763 

110,403 

147.  is;< 

3.5.473 

51,678 

68.894 

82.155 

119,695 

1.59,570 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Novafla 

New  Ilamp^liire 

.New  JiTSfv 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

.North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orefton 

Pennsvlviinia 

Rhode  LsUd.1 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota _. 

Tennessee 

Teias 

Utah 

Vermon  t 

Vlrtfinia 

Wa.shinrton_ 

West  V  irpiuia _ . . 

Wis<«n.sin 

WyomlTip.. 

T>istrict  of  Cflliiinhla. 
l".."^.  scrvic*  school.';.. 


Estimated 

total 
jMjblic  and 
nonpublic 
hif^li  .scliooi 

praduate.'; 

1959-60  ' 

(2) 


Total  fall  collpgr  enrollment 


1900 


13) 


Projected  •' 


1965 

(4) 


1970 


7.841 
16,201 

2.  42^ 

6,  9.59 
61.342 

8.792 

lf4.  407 

4.5,  731 

8,  16S 

102.462 

27.  131 

21,3<i5 

130.  !M 

8.273 
22.973 

8,0,39 
34,786 
79,600 
11.470 

4.4.50 
32,462 
31,738 
22.569 
46,304 

3.839 

4.999 


13.  cm 

33.384 
4.141 
12.6S» 
85.  .522 
17,4X9 

351,208 
6S,  144 
13.383 

175.  139 
57.584 
43,406 

191,180 
19.  442 
31,542 
14.498 
63,200 

185,722 
33,688 
8,946 
57,986 
66,009 
30,044 
76.160 
6,571 
46,480 
13.652 


19.053 

48.650 

6,055 

18, 479 

124,601 
25,474 

511.716 

100,  746 
19.  .523 

2^5.  1.54 
83,885 
63,266 

278,539 
28. 345 
4.5,936 
21,141 
92,081 

270,604 
49,068 
13.060 
84,460 
96,152 
43.796 

109,516 

9.653 

67,703 

19,888 


25.400 

64.8.'i8 

8,  072 

24.  635 

166.  ]  1 1 

33,  9)>0 

6K2.  191 

134. 309 

26,  027 

340.  1.56 

111.831 

M.343 

371,332 

r.  7V7 

61.239 

28.184 

122,  7.57 

360,  7.'>5 

6.5.415 

17.398 

112.597 

128.  1S,5 

.58,380 

14^1.000 

12.  73.5 

90,Z5M 

2»i.  514 


I  liiiluilt  >  e>l  ;iii!ili  111  11. >ii|iub.K  1.1^:11  s.li'Jol  ^.'raihiales. 


'  -\ssumini;  Itial  enroUnieut  in  eaili  SuUc  » ill  bv  distribulod  in  same  pn.iiorlii.n 
a? in  1900. 


1 

Aid  to  higher  education 

ScLoUrshiii  [roKrain 

1962 

19G3 

19C4        1          1966                    1%C 

1967 

KlOS 

1969 

1970 

Total 

A\  THORir.tT 

8i'.i,l.ir-.l,ii'  luyn.i  nl.'  In 
fn^lifiitinnn    ni«ts  for  s.-h 
OriDt>  tor  Slate  (>ommi.s.«. 

1  uUil  ulUhorilatlL.n 

--tiidcnt' 

olnchii*  

loa>.  ' 

117  ,5nri.nffi 

8,  7,V).  000 

$4.3.  7,50.  oori 

21.87.5,000 



$7H.  7.50.  noo 

39.  375,  ( mo 

$113, 7.vi.noo 

,56.  S75.  (««l 

$i3i.2,v).ono 

65,  62.'''.  000 

$105,000,000 
52,  500,  000 
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B4r.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  since  our 
hearings,  many  noted  citizens  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  pressing 
problems  of  financial  need  for  both  stu- 
dents and  our  colleges  and  universities. 
Because  of  the  wealth  of  documentation 
contained  in  these  public  statements  of 
responsible  officials.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  speeches  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
certain  telegrams  I  have  received  on  this 
subject  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There    being    no   objection,    the    ad- 
dresses, telegrams,  and  letters  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Th«  Chaixxmgk  or  Eqcal   Opportvnitt    to 

THX    COLX^CIS   AND    UNIVKXSITIIS 

(An  address  by  John  A.  Hannah,  president. 
Michigan  State  University,  to  the  Confer- 
ence   on    Equal    Opportunity    for    Higher 
Education,  Washington,  DC.  Jan    4.  1962 1 
I  would  like  to  begin  this  opening  address 
to   this  slgniflcant   conference    with    an   ex- 
pression   of    the    gratification   felt   by    those 
of  us  In  the  land-grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties that  the  APTr-CIO  has  chosen  to  concern 
Itself  with  one  of  the  major  Issues  confront- 
ing    higher     education     today       Russell      I 
Thackrey.  the  executive  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation   oX    State    Universities    and    Land- 
Orant    Colleges,    who    appears    later    on    this 
program,  pointed  out  recently  in  a  circular 
letter   to   the  membership  that  new  ground 
U  to   be   broken  here   In   Washington   today 
My  colleagues  In  the  land-grant  universities 
would  want  me  to  say  that  we  are  delighted 
to  have   the  major   body  of  organized   labor 
In  our  country  aJlne  itself  with  us  In  consid- 
eration  of  problems   which    must   be  s<ilved 
and  of  questions  which  must  be  answered  If 
higher  education  is  to  yield  the  benefits  to 
the  Nation  of  which  it  Is  capable 

It  should  be  no  surprise  to  anyone  in  thi.s 
country  to  see  again  that  organized  Ubor  is 
Interested  In  higher  education  I  well  recall 
when  the  State  of  Michigan  was  considering 
undertaking  an  extensive  program  of  con- 
struction at  Its  colleges  and  universities  Im- 
mediately following  the  close  of  World  War 
II  to  provide  facilities  for  the  returning  vet- 
erans, and  other  Michigan  students  in  In- 
creasing numbers  The  question  art«e  as  to 
whether.  In  that  time  of  shortages,  there 
would  be  enough  workers  in  the  construc- 
tion trades  to  carry  on  a  building  program 
of  such  magnitude  The  then  Governor 
asked  the  legislative  representative  of  the 
AFL  fur  his  opinion  on  this  point  He  lixjked 
the  Governor  in  the  eye  and  replied 

"You  forget.  Governor,  that  these  are  our 
sons  and  our  daughters  you  are  talking 
about  You'll  have  all  the  construction 
workers  you  need  "  And  that  promise  wad 
faithfully  kept 

One  of  the  little-noted  developments  in 
the  postwar  years  i.s  the  lncrea.slng  par- 
ticipation of  labor  leaders  in  positions  of 
responsibility  in  educational  affairs  at  every 
level.  They  are  serving  on  hundreds  of  I'Tcal 
school  bt»ards.  and  on  governing  boards  of 
our  public  colleges  and  universities  They 
are  there,  not  to  intrude  the  ofBclal  views 
of  irganissed  labor  into  deliberations  and  de- 
cisions, but  to  represent  the  Interests  of 
millions  of  .\mprirans  whose  stake  In  educa- 
tion Is  a  very  Urge  stake  Indeed  That  par- 
ticipation In  educational  affairs  should  be 
welcomed,  for  out  of  It  well  may  come  other 
significant  developments  such  as  this  his- 
toric conference  in  which  we  are  participat- 
ing today 

Meeting  as  we  do  In  this  centennial  year 
of  the  act  that  created  the  land-grant 
colleges,  the  historical  perspective  is  not  only 


helpful  but  essential  to  clarification  of   the 
problemis  of  uxl-xy 

It  Is  clear  beyond  all  question  that  Justin 
Morrill  and  the  others  who  labored  with  him 
to  bring  the  land-gran'  colleges  Into  being 
were  fighting  to  correct  an  Inequality  In 
opportunities  for  higher  education  In  the 
United  States  of  that  day  The  record  Is 
eloquent  on  that  point  Perhaps  you  would 
be  Interested  In  a  brief  review  of  exactly 
what  the  founding  fathers  said 

I  begin  with  the  words  of  a  man  from 
Michigan,  because  my  native  State  was  the 
first  of  many  to  petition  Congress  to  grant 
public  lands  for  the  support  of  a  new  kind 
of  college,  a  proposal  eventually  Incor- 
porated In  the  Morrill  Act  Michigan  can 
validly  claim  to  be  the  pioneer  in  this  new 
educational  movement,  for  while  many 
States  were  discussing  the  establishment  of 
colleges  to  offer  a  new  kind  of  higher  educa- 
tion, Michigan  was  the  first  to  act  The 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  now  Michigan 
State  University,  was  authorized  by  the 
State  con.stltutlon  of  1850  and  chartered  by 
the  State  legislature  in  1855,  and  opened  Its 
doors  In  May  1857.  5  years  in  advance  of 
the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  At  the  open- 
ing ceremonies.  President  Joseph  K  Williams 
defended  Michigan's  educational  experiment 
by  pointing  out  that  hitherto,  higher  educa- 
tion has  been  reserved  for  the  favored  few 
and  that  'seven -eighth  of  a  race  on  whose 
toll  all  .svibsl.st.  have  been  deemed  vinworthy 
of  mental  cultiViitlon  "  Michigan  profxjsed 
to  correct  that  fiagr.mt  inequalltv 

Jonathan  Baldwin  Turner,  of  Illinois,  is 
properly  credited  with  t)eing  in  the  van  >f 
the  fight  for  greater  educational  opp<_)rtunity 
for  underprivileged  Americans  He  was  a 
tireless,  eloquent  exp"nent  of  education  for 
the  masses  and  some  notion  of  his  phllos*)- 
phy  m.iy  be  gained  from  the  very  name  of 
the  Institutions  he  projxised  to  establish — 
Industrial  universities 

One  pas-sage  from  his  f.imou-s  Grlggsville 
speech  will  demonstrate  his  conrern 

All  civilized  society  Is.  necessarily,  divided 
Into  two  dl-stinct  cooperative  not  antago- 
nistic, classes  a  small  class,  wh  ««  proper 
business  It  Is  to  teach  the  true  principles  of 
religion,  law.  medicine,  science,  art,  and  lit- 
erature, and  a  much  larger  class,  who  are 
engaged  in  some  f  jrm  A  latK>r  in  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  the  arts  For  the  sake 
of  convenience,  we  will  designate  the  former 
the  professional  "  and  tlie  lattfr  the  Inda.s- 
trlal  class  •  •  •  ••  The  v.ist  difference  In  the 
practical  means,  of  an  appropriate  liberal 
education,  suited  to  their  wants  and  their 
destiny  which  these  two  classes  enjoy,  and 
ever  have  enjoyed  the  world  over,  niust  have 
arrested  the  attention  of  every  thinking 
man  •  •  •  " 

Later  in  the  same  adtlre;.s  Turner  a.'-ked 
the  key  question  What  cl"  the  iniiustrial 
cl  uses  want'    This  w.is  hl.s  .i:;s*er 

They  want,  and  they  trnght  to  have,  the 
s>une  facilities  for  underst.^ndlng  the  true 
phil  isfiphy  the  .science  and  the  art  of  their 
several  pursuits  (their  life  business),  and  of 
efficiently  applying  exl.sting  knowledge  there- 
to and  widening  its  d  'mam.  which  the  pro- 
fessional cla<.-ies  have  long  enjoyed  in  their 
pursuits  ■ 

There  we  have  It  In  plain  term.s  The  In- 
du.strial  cliisse.s  should  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education  as  the  pro- 
fe.sslonal  classes  enjoy — a  plain,  honest  plea 
for  equality  of  opportunity 

Justin  Morrill  adopted  Turner's  phrase 
and  in  his  Merrill  Act  made  provlsl(jn  for 
the  col,e»?i-.'-  w.hiihe  i/urpitfie  was  to  be  to  pro- 
mote the  liberal  and  practical  education  of 
the  Industrial  classes  In  the  several  pursuits 
and  pr'fessions  nf  ufe  " 

In  the  light  of  what  we  know  of  the  dis- 
cussion and  agitation  preceding  the  passage 
of  the  Morrill  Act  in  1862  there  ran  be  no 
doubt    that    the    foremost    objective    was    to 


give  what  Morrill  himself  tcrmcil  "the  ton* 
of  toll"  opportunities  for  education  equal  to 
those  available  to  the  favored  few. 

Morrill,  the  Vermont  Yankee.  tarliT  expert, 
and  custodian  of  the  National  Capital's  archi- 
tectural heriuge,  has  unfortunately  come 
down  to  us  as  a  rather  cold,  forbidding  figure. 
Actually,  he  laced  hu  public  sddreeeee  with 
dry  New  England  humor,  which  added  a 
certain  charming  pungency  to  them  In  his 
speech  at  the  MassachusetU  Agricultural 
College  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  pas- 
sage of  his  famous  act.  he  had  something  to 
say  about  higher  education  at  the  time  the 
land -grant  colleges  were  established.  He 
spoke  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind  who 
had  then  been  without  access  to  more  than 
tlie  rudiments  of  education,  and  then  com- 
mented 

"If  this  uncounted  and  unrepresented  mul- 
titude stiught  to  acquire  knowledge  of  more 
practical  value  In  the  voyage  of  life,  they 
s«K)n  found  that  useful  knowledge  was  often 
estimated  in  ancient  and  richly  endowed  In- 
stitutions to  mark  the  humble  station  of 
steerage  passengers,  while  the  august  Insti- 
tutions assumed  to  provide  alone  for  passen- 
gers in  the  cabin  " 

And  then  he  added  a  criticism  of  the  phi- 
losophy that  education  should  be  for  a 
sin.ill  elite  alone  in  these  words: 

All  persons,  however  humble  their  pur- 
.suits  become  more  valuable  by  education, 
n.ire  useful  to  themselves  and  to  the  com- 
munity, and  especially  so  where  each  one 
h.vB  a  visible  and  responsible  share  In  the 
government  under  which  he  lives" 

No  mcxlern  educational  philosopher,  with 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  since  Morrill  spoke,  has 
phrased  more  eliiquently  the  philosophy  of 
the  land-grant  universities  All  persons  be- 
come more  valuable  by  education,  more  use- 
ful to  themselves  and  to  the  community. 

It  Is  abundantly  clear  then,  that  the  land- 
grant  colleges  were  established  to  correct  an 
existing  inequality  In  educational  opportu- 
nity That  Inequality  was  first  expressed  In 
terms  of  vexations  and  professions — Turner 
and  others  pointed  out  that  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  workers  were  not  getting  a 
fair  shake  when  compared  with  the  profes- 
sions This,  they  said,  was  unfair — and  the 
American  pe<jple,  with  their  love  of  falrplay 
and  sympathy  for  the  underdog,  gave  over- 
whelming approval  to  their  proposals. 

Reading  cUjsely.  and  between  the  lines  as 
well  we  can  find  that  these  pioneers  were 
protesting  against  another  kind  of  unfair- 
ness It  was  not  fair  to  the  country,  they 
were  saying,  to  deprive  It  of  the  skilled  man- 
power It  needed  to  grow  and  develop.  Mor- 
rill rei)eatedly  pointed  out  that  wealth  de- 
pended up<^n  agriculture  and  Industry,  and 
that  America  had  need  of  knowledge  and 
trained  manp<jwer  with  which  to  develop 
it.s  tremendous  potential 

It  Is  Important  for  us  of  this  date  to  note 
that  lne<|uality  wiu>  seen  as  Inequality  be- 
tween the  two  classes  into  which  Turner 
divided  Civilized  B<5Clety— the  small,  arls- 
t.x-ratic  privileged  professions  on  the  one 
hand  the  rest  of  mankind  on  the  other 
It  is  important  because  it  Is  a  measure  of 
the  success  of  the  land -grant  colleges  that 
the  cl.iss  distinctions  of  a  century  ago  have 
been  blurred  where  they  have  not  been 
eliminated  Those  unique  Institutions  have 
raised  a  score  and  more  of  vocations  to  equal 
rank  with  the  professions  They  have  done 
it  in  the  only  way  It  could  have  been  done, 
and  that  Is  to  have  opened  the  doors  of 
educational  opportunity  to  all.  regardless 
of  class  and  Irrespective  of  the  kind  of  work 
they   were   preparing   to  do 

It  Is  Important  to  keep  that  centiiry-old 
definition  of  Inequality  In  mind  because  the 
fundamental  land-grant  philosophy  la  be- 
ing threatened  tfxlay.  both  directly  and  In- 
directly   on  different  grounds.     It  Is  almost 
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inconceivable  that  this  should  be  so.  con- 
sidering the  unmatched  record  of  success  It 
h.is  achieved. 

The  threats  to  the  land -grant  philosophy 
tire  posed  by  those  who  say  that  this  country 
Is  too  poor — or  has  too  many  other  uses  for 
Its  money — to  continue  to  give  generous  sup- 
port to  worthy  young  men  and  women 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  acquire  higher 
education.  We  are  hearing  critics  say  re- 
peatedly that  studenu  and  their  parents 
should  pay  more  and  more  of  the  cost  of 
educaticjn— wluit  they  really  are  saying  Is 
that  the  State  should  pay  less  and  less.  This 
they  are  saying  with  Increasing  vehemence 
In  the  face  of  Morrill's  dictum  that  all  per- 
sons become  more  valuable  by  education, 
more  useful  to  themselves  and  to  the  com- 
munity. This  they  are  saying  despite  the 
record,  despite  the  plain  fact  that  America 
would  not  be  what  she  is  today  had  not 
the  doors  of  educational  opportunity  been 
forced  open  a  century  ago  and  the  sons 
of  farmers  and  factory  workers  been  In- 
vited Into  the  halls  of  learning  previously 
reserved    for    their    privileged    fellows. 

The  economists  are  not  In  agreement  as  to 
the  contributions  of  education  to  our  growth 
and  prosperity,  except  that  they  ere  most 
Impressive.  An  economic  publication  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  recently  summarized 
one  economic  study  as  Indicating  that  24 
percent  of  the  Increase  in  grofs  national 
product  from  1929  to  1957  and  44  percent  of 
the  advance  In  the  Increase  per  worker  could 
be  attributed  to  the  higher  level  of  education 
In  the  labor  force.  In  addition,  It  was  re- 
ported. Increased  knowledge  and  Its  applica- 
tion accounted  for  another  17  percent  of  the 
growth  In  Kro.«8  national  product,  and  31 
percent  of  the  rise  In  the  output  per  em- 
ployee. The  publication  stated  that  these 
are  probably  overestimates,  but  does  point 
out  the  obvious:  that  the  better  educated 
the  lalxir  force,  the  more  productive  It  will 
be.  and  that  the  advance  In  technology,  which 
Is  basic  to  growth,  rests  on  education. 

The  thought  that  financial  barriers  should 
be  placed  In  the  path  of  young  people  seek- 
ing higher  education  was  furthest  from 
Morrill's  mind.  In  fact,  his  whole  Idea  was 
to  endow  the  people's  colleges  he  envisaged 
as  a  means  of  making  education  both  readily 
avaUable  and  inexpensive. 

In  his  speech  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College  In  1887,  he  put  It  thus: 

"The  land-grant  colleges  were  founded  on 
the  Idea  that  a  higher  and  broader  education 
should  be  placed  in  every  State  within  the 
reach  of  those  whose  destiny  assigns  them 
to,  or  who  may  have  the  courage  to  choose 
industrial  vocations  where  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions Is  produced.  •  •  •  The  design  was  to 
open  the  door  to  a  liberal  education  for  this 
large  class  at  a  cheaf>er  cost  from  being  close 
at  hand.   •    •    •" 

In  this  conference  we  are  to  discuss 
whether  Morrill's  dream  of  a  good,  liberal 
education  available  at  cheaper  cost  to  all 
who  can  benefit  from  It  must  be  allowed  to 
fade  away,  or  whether  we  can  keep  It  alive, 
bright,  and  shining,  in  our  time  and  In  the 
future. 

It  Is  In  this  very  area  that  the  great  and 
thriving  land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
of  today,  successors  of  those  courageous 
struggling  Institutions  of  a  century  ago,  find 
one  of  their  greatest  challenges. 

Restricted  resources  are  forcing  them  into 
paths  of  action  on  which  they  would  not 
willingly  venture  If  they  were  uninhibited  In 
their  decisions.  Most  of  them,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  are  restricting  educational 
opportunities  to  some  degree.  When  there 
are  operating  funds  and  physical  facilities  to 
care  for  only  a  given  number  of  students  at 
an  Institution,  certainly  prudence  and  in- 
tegrity demand  that  those  best  qualified  by 
way  of  native  Intelligence  and  motivation 
be  those  who  are  admitted.  The  cutting 
score  must  be  set  somewhere. 


There  would  not  be  so  much  uneasiness 
about  all  this  if  our  tests  and  measures  of 
ability  and  motivation  were  more  reliable. 
But  they  are  recognized  as  Imperfect  instru- 
ments at  best,  and  It  Is  to  be  doubted  that 
any  admissions  officer  in  a  large  unlvereity 
In  America  can  go  to  sleep  at  night  satisfied 
that  be  has  not  denied  admission  to  candi- 
dates who  might  have  made  the  grade  if 
given  the  chance. 

The  land- grant  colleges  and  universities, 
for  the  most  part,  find  themselves  In  a  true 
dUemma  here.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are 
obligated  by  philosophy  and  tradition  not  to 
deny  educational  c^p>ortunlty  to  any  who 
can  profit  by  higher  education,  and  on  the 
other  they  are  being  forced  by  a  number 
of  circumstances  to  curtail  their  services. 
The  times  put  a  premium  on  brains,  and  all 
of  us.  encouraged  by  our  facilities,  are  trying 
to  attract  the  best  possible  students  to  our 
campuses.  The  quality  of  the  entering 
freshman  class,  marked  by  high  school  rank 
or  test  scores,  is  something  to  boast  about. 
It  is  the  currently  fashionable  statxis  sjrmbol. 
And  still  there  remains  the  nagging  ques- 
tion: Are  we  fulfilling  our  mission  when  we 
raise  the  cutting  score  higher  and  higher? 
Are  we,  the  exponents  of  equality  in  educa- 
tion, ourselves  restricting  opportunities  by 
our  selection  policies.  Are  we  diminishing. 
rather  than  enlarging,  the  area  of  oppor- 
tunity in  America? 

PerbapM  part  of  our  difficulty  arises  from 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  onetime  small 
land-grant  colleges  having  narrow  fields  of 
Interest  have  developed  with  the  years  and 
In  response  to  public  deniands  into  great, 
complex  Institutions.  Perhaps  a  true  uni- 
versity with  its  mandatory  concern  for  grad- 
uate study  and  research  cannot  be  as  sympa- 
thetic as  It  once  was  to  the  needs  of  the 
lowly  freshman  fresh  from  the  farm  or  from 
a  city  home  across  the  railroad  tracks. 

It  would  be  regrettable  If  this  were  so.  We 
dare  not  seek  to  fit  ourselves  to  the  pattern 
of  a  university  referred  to  by  Morrill,  as  de- 
scribed by  a  Harvard  orator,  as  a  place  where 
nothing  useful  Is  taught,  and  where  a  man 
can  make  a  living  by  digging  Sanskrit  roots. 

It  Is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  discus- 
sions to  Insure  In  this  conference  will  help  us 
find  our  way  out  of  this  dilemma,  show  us 
how  we  can  continue  to  perform  our  tradi- 
tional fiuictlon  as  land-grant  universities 
and  still  maintain  our  academic  standards 
and  honor  our  scholarly  traditions. 

If  there  were  time,  it  would  be  Interesting 
to  Identify  some  of  the  other  factors  serving 
to  Impede  us  in  the  struggle  to  achieve  true 
equsUity  of  educational  opportunity  in 
America,  a  struggle  that  Is  a  part  of  a  larger 
struggle  for  full  equality  in  every  field  of 
human  activity.  However,  the  design  of  the 
conference  is  such  that  attention  will  be 
paid  to  these  factors,  so  It  should  suffice  only 
to  mention  some  of  them  here. 

My  work  with  the  Conunlsslon  on  Civil 
Rights  has  opened  my  eyes  to  the  appalling 
extent  that  artificial  considerations,  prin- 
cipally racial,  but  not  excluding  community 
environment,  family  attitude,  and  economic 
circumstances,  impose  conditions  of  inequal- 
ity upon  talented  youngsters  who  belong  in 
college.  It  required  a  sizable  volume  to  re- 
cord the  findings  of  our  Commission  in  the 
field  of  higher  education  alone,  so  I  could 
not  hope  to  do  Justice  to  this  phase  of  the 
question  here  today.  I  refer  you  to  that  re- 
port, and  the  education  section  of  the  Com- 
mission's 1961  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  for  the  unhappy  details. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  amid  the  current 
public  discussion  of  the  role  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  our  society,  and  how  to  meet  Its  costs. 
The  economists,  for  one  tiling,  are  beginning 
to  report  on  some  interesting  studies  on  the 
economic  value  of  higher  education. 

The  publication  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  quoted  earlier  stunmarizes  some  of  these 
studies    by   saying    that    the   rate   of   rettim 


on  investment  in  education  is  about  the 
same  as  the  rate  of  return  on  business  In- 
vestment. Then  it  adds:  "What  la  more, 
the  record  shows  that  the  growth  in  gross 
national  product  resulting  from  education 
has  been  sufficient  to  cover  much  of  the  cost 
of  our  school  system  despite  the  rapid  rise 
in  enrollment  and  expenditures.  Thus, 
year  for  year  as  well  as  over  time,  a  large 
part  of  the  expenditure  on  education  is  self- 
financed." 

That  is  what  educators  and  friends  of 
education  have  been  saying  for  years,  with- 
out quotable  facts  to  back  up  their  state- 
ments. Perhaps  the  economists  wlU  succeed 
now  where  we  have  failed  In  pereuading 
business  and  industry  that  Inrestment  In 
education  is  a  sound  investment.  Consider- 
ing that  most  of  the  opposition  to  increased 
tax  support  for  our  colleges  and  universities 
comes  from  the  business  and  industrial  com- 
munity, it  would  be  a  clear  and  decided 
gain  if  its  leaders  could  be  convinced  that 
education  benefits  the  commtmlty  more 
than  it  benefits  the  individual. 

There  are  other  hopeful  signs.  The  social 
sclentlfits  are  beginning  to  expose  to  public 
view  the  intolerable  situation  existing  in 
many  conununitles,  especially  in  the  slums 
and  near-slums,  where  everything  works 
against  the  bright  boy  or  girl  who  wants 
to  go  to  college — community  attitude, 
parental  indifference.  Inadequate  counseling, 
schools  that  for  one  reason  or  another  are 
less  than  excellent. 

It  Is  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  author 
of  one  such  study  that  is  attracting  much 
favorable  attention — Patricia  Cayo  Sexton — 
will  participate  in  one  of  the  discussions  this 
afternoon.  I  am  stire  she  will  have  much 
to  say  on  this  point,  and  will  say  it  eloquently 
and  forcefully. 

Dr.  Conant's  book  entitled  'Slums  and 
Suburbs"  should  be  read  by  every  thoughtful 
American.  It  dramatizes  one  of  the  greatest 
problems   America   faces    in    this  decade. 

I  say  these  are  hopeful  signs  because  the 
American  people  are  instinctively  on  the 
side  of  the  underdog.  That  instinct  led 
them  to  support  Morrill  and  Turner  and  the 
other  leaders  in  the  fight  for  equality  of  op- 
portunity in  higher  education  a  century  ago, 
and  It  will  lead  them  to  do  the  right  thing 
again  if  they  know  the  true  situation.  Some- 
times that  Instinct  is  blunted  or  dulled  by 
extraordinary  clrcvunstances — political,  so- 
cial, or  economic — but  up  to  now  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  usually  made  the  right 
decisions  and  taken  the  right  actions,  and  I 
am    confident   that    they    will    continue    tT 

do  BO. 

It  is  because  of  these  hopeful  signs,  and 
my  confidence  in  their  instinctive  good  Judg- 
ment that  I  am  encotiraged  to  predict  that 
the  land -grant  colleges  and  universities  of 
this  era  will  meet  the  challenges  of  today 
with  the  same  success  as  their  predecessors 
met  the  infinitely  more  difficult  challenges  of 
a  century  ago.  I  have  confidence  that  some- 
how we  shall  find  a  way  out  of  oxu  financial 
difficulties.  I  believe  we  shall  find  a  way 
to  come  ever  closer  to  true  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportvinlty.  I  believe  our  uni- 
versities and  the  secondary  schools  will  find 
ways  to  discover  and  motivate  the  possessors 
of  native  ability  now  being  allowed  to  go  to 
waste.  I  believe,  in  short,  that  the  land- 
grant  philosr  ohv  as  first  put  into  practice  a 
century  a.i^  -.  ago  is  Just  as  vitel  in 
the  Unltec'  ..  '  ♦/j'i.ay  as  it  was  in  an 

undevelcpcl  "■•  '.ij  just  entering  into  the 
industrial  age,  wracked  by  internal  dissen- 
sion '>'>d  stUl  to  find  its  rightful  destiny. 

/  -i  ofler  no  finer,  more  eloqtient  Justl- 
fi:  ^  Un  for  faith  and  confidence  that  all  will 
yet  be  well  than  the  words  spoken  by  Justin 
Morill  himself  in  Justification  of  his  own 
faith  and  philosophy: 

"We  Uve  in  a  Christian  age.  and  do  not 
ignorantly  worship  an  unknown  God.  We  ac- 
cept It  as  a  blessing  that  to  Adam  it  was 
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ordained.  In  the  aweat  of  thy  face  ahalt 
thou  eat  bread.'  We  rejoice  In  the  fact 
that  we  live  under  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, where  all  men  are  equal  before 
t.ie  law,  where  the  Income  of  capital  la  not 
whjUy  dominant,  where  social  conditions  are 
not  ftxed  by  heredity,  and  where  the  rank 
of  mea  depe.ids  upon  their  own  personally 
earned  and  Individual  merits." 

That  waa  Justin  Morrlirs  statement  of 
f.'iith  We  cou;d  do  no  better  than  to  adopt 
It  as  our  own. 

Address  Madb  bt  John  M   STAi-WAKra.  Paisi- 

DEHT.    NaTTCKVL    MmiT    SCHOLARSHIP    CoRP  , 
TO    THE    DH-EQATES    TO    TK«    CONTXRENCE    ON 

Equal  Opportunitt  for  Higher  Ed -cation 
Sponsored  bt  th«  AFL-CIO  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel.  Washington.  DC 
The  purpose  of  a  scholarfhlp  Is  to  help  an 
able,  ambitious  boy  or  girl  go  to  college 

We  want  our  able  young  people  to  go  to 
college  for  a  number  of  Important  reasons 
In  the  first  place,  we  need  educated  brains 
No  one  will  deny  that.  We  need  talented, 
educated  people  In  labor.  In  government,  In 
science.  If  we  are  to  hold  our  own.  In  busi- 
ness, If  we  are  to  compete  In  the  world  mar- 
kets. In  the  health  professions,  In  teachlrg 
In  fact.  In  Ju.'t  about  every  field  of  Im- 
portance there  Is  a  need  for  more  educated 
people  able  to  do  a  Job  The  demand  for 
educated  talent  has  never  been  greater. 

Higher  education  Is  especially  Important 
In  times  of  rapid  social  changes,  such  as  are 
taking  place  today  Never  In  history  has 
there  been  a  time  when  Important  social 
changes  were  more  numerous  and  rapid 

One  need  not  tell  labor  that  thU  Is  a  p^- 
rlfxl  of  increasins;  automation,  of  technologi- 
cal advances,  of  great  scientific  progress  It 
Is  also  a  time  of  the  growth  of  bigness  In  all 
fields  industry,  labor,  science,  business,  and 
government  Bigness  requires  trained  edu- 
cated brains  for  the  leaders,  and  even  for 
product.ve  followers  This  Is  an  age  when 
some  education  Is  almost  a  necessity  for 
everyone  to  get  along  In  the  growing  com- 
plexities which  surround  us.  Higher  educa- 
tion Is  needed  If  we  are  to  make  progrers,  if 
we  are  to  be  victorious  In  the  great  Inter- 
national struggle  over  which  ideology  will 
rule  the  world.  Our  very  freedom  depends 
upon  our  winning  The  winner  almost  cer- 
tainly will  be  the  nation  which  Identlfte:-, 
honors,  respects,  and  develops  Its  talented 
young  people  to  productive  levels  Progress 
is  usually  dependent  upon  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  truly  able  people  We  cannot  afford 
to  overlook  a  single  one 

The  greatest  n.itural  resource  of  any  na- 
tion Is  the  ability  of  Its  people  No  one  na- 
tion has  a  corner  on  raw  brain  power  Tal- 
ent, like  gold,  is  where  you  And  it  Brains 
are  no  respecter  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
nationality  There  are  talented  boys  and 
girls  to  be  found  among  all  groups  But  raw 
talent  Is  of  little  use  It  must  be  refined 
and  processed  through  education  so  that  it 
can  be  useful  Our  problem  Is  to  see  to  it 
that  all  of  our  able  children  get  the  educa- 
tion their  ability  deserves  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  conserve  our  most  precious  of  ail 
resources,  talented  young  people  Scholar- 
ships are  for  this  purpose 

The  most  important  reason  for  us  to  edu- 
cate every  ambitious  person  in  this  Nation  to 
the  extent  his  ability  deserves  Is  for  the 
sake  of  the  person  himself.  V^e  must.  If  we 
be  true  to  the  purpose  of  this  country,  give 
every  young  person  the  opportunity  for  an 
education  so  that  he  can  expand  his  vision 
Increase  his  capacity  to  do  things,  become  a 
more  informed  citizen,  and  In  short  become 
the  person  he  is  capable  of  bem^  Igno- 
rance, it  has  been  said,  is  not  only  a  chain 
on  your  mind,  it  is  also  a  chain  that  binds 
your  win  The  choice  you  can  never  make 
Is  the  choice  you  do  not  know  exists 

In  this  country  education  is  widely  avail- 
able      At    this    time   about   a   fourth    of   our 


entire  population  is  In  school  We  have 
compulsory  education  covering  the  elemen- 
tary grades  and  into  high  school  Illlter  icy 
is  oonttned  to  less  than  2  percent  of  our 
population  It  Is  true  that  somewhat  over 
a  third  of  our  fifth-graders  do  not  graduate 
from  high  school,  but  the  proportion  Is  de- 
creasing each  year  High  scho<jl  graduation 
will  be  the  rvile  for  almost  all  of  our  youth 


soon. 

Elementary  and  high  schools  are  liK-ated 
in  communities  throughout  the  Nation 
Higher  education  is  a'.so  widely  avall.ible.  al- 
though tvplca'ly  the  boy  or  girl  goes  aw.iv 
from  home  to  college  The  lnw-c<>st  com- 
munity or  Junior  college  l.s  spreadl'ig.  tnit 
still  uncommon  :n  many  States 

Higher  education  at  this  time  Is  mere 
widely  av>.llib:e  in  the  United  States  than 
in  any  other  major  country  of  the  world 
No  other  n.atlon  has  as  laji?e  a  proportion  of 
its  col!e(?e-age  ynuth  in  college  as  we  do  We 
have  a  t?reat  virlety  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Every  State  has  colleees  We  have 
private  colleges  and  public  ones  academi- 
cally oriented  institutions  and  vocation  lUv 
oriented  ones,  colleges  with  great  f(K)tball 
stadiums  and  those  with  great  libraries  ar;d 
scientific  laboratories 

If  our  need  Is  to  educate  our  able  vouth 
through  college  and  If  we  have  the  facili- 
ties, what  is  the  problem''  What  is  the  need 
for  scholarships'' 

The  problem  Is  to  keep  the  doors  of  col- 
lege open  to  the  able  student  who  wants  a 
college  education  even  if  his  parents  cannot 
afford  it  No  able  young  person  should  be 
denied  a  college  education  because  of  lark 
of  money 

Higher  education  In  this  country  is  a 
privilege,  not  a  requirement  In  most  other 
major  countries  hi(?her  education  is  subsi- 
dized by  the  government  as  an  activity  car- 
ried on  as  a  public  responsibility  for  the 
common  good  In  this  country  higher  edu- 
cation Is  considered  to  be  a  private  opp<ir- 
tvmity,  available  to  those  who  can  gain  en- 
trance and  meet  the  costs  The  cost  Is  not 
Inconsiderable  and  it  Is  increasing  and  shows 
every  likelihood  of  Increasing  more  As  a 
result,  manv  able  students  are  dlscour.'ged 
from  even  thinking  about  a  college  educa- 
tion They  have  to  earn  money  not  spend 
It 

We  d)  have  ways  tii  help  some  of  the 
able  impoverished  students  For  one  thing 
we  have  State-supported  universities  which 
offer  education  at  a  low  c<j8t  And  we  have 
scholarships,  luans  and  Job  opfxjrtunitles 
And  we  try  to  convince  able  studentf  that  a 
college  education  is  a  8<3und  and  paying  in- 
vestment f  ir  them  .Sometimes  it  is  difficult 
to  make  an  ln\e.-tnient  without  any  money 
College  costs  vary  greatly  according  to  the 
institution  and  whether  or  not  it  Is  possible 
for  the  student  to  live  at  home  By  and 
l.^rsje.  college  is  costly  for  the  student  and 
his  parents  This  is  in  larne  part  tiecause 
the  student  is  away  from  hnme  and  has  rcxim 
and  board  to  pay  For  the  unmarried  stu- 
dent living  away  from  home  college  at  a 
public  instltuMon  will  cost  on  the  average 
about  01  300  to  H  500  a  year  or  1130  to  1150 
a  month  of  schcxjllng  At  a  private  c<illege 
the  cost  is  higher  larirely  because  the  tuition 
18  higher  It  will  average  today  abtiut  $2,200 
a  year  At  the  much  sought-after  popular 
private  colleges  the  tuition  will  in  many 
cases  exceed  II  500  a  year,  and  the  t"tal  cos's 
will  be  upward  of  *3  000  a  year 

The  main  source  of  funds  to  pay  f.ir  col- 
lege In  this  country  is  the  parents  They 
actually  meet  alxnu  61  percent  of  the  co-'t 
The  savings  and  studen'.  earnings  while  in 
college  are  thp  next  biggest  f.^ctor  Scholar- 
ships and  financial  aid  account  for  a  re'a- 
tively  small  part  of  the  co.»t  undf>r  10  per- 
cent The  current  move  is  to  enroura.rp  able 
but  po<ir  students  to  borrow  money  for  their 
education  and  the  Government  has  m.ide 
loan  funds  available  through  the  colleges  W) 
the  extent  of  some  t2o0  million      E.Ioits  ai  e 


being  made  now  to  have  commercial  sources 
Und  money  to  students  for  their  education. 
at  higher  lernw,  ol  course. 

Hidden  talent,  talent  In  the  children  of 
po<.T  p.irents,  or  minority  group*,  or  from 
backward  areas,  needs  to  be  discovered  Just 
as  hidden  oil  reserves,  and  brought  to  the 
iurface.  The  National  Merit  Scholarehlp 
Corp  was  created  In  mid- 1985  to  encourage 
the  development  of  all  talent  and  to  arouse 
public  interest  In  and  respect  for  our  tal- 
ented young  people 

Briefly,  the  merit  program  is  a  coopera- 
tive effort  coaducted  Jointly  with  the  schools. 
colleges,  and  sponsors  Each  year  fome  15,500 
of  our  high  schools  lest  some  800.000  stu- 
dents, at  the  time  they  are  Juniors,  with 
t.iC  national  merit  scholarship  qualifying 
tost  From  this  group  we  select  for  some 
recognition  some  35.500,  or  about  3  percent 
of  the  graduating  class  of  seniors.  A  smaller 
group  numbering  about  10.000  of  these  are 
further  examined  and  their  records  reviewed 
Tliese  are  awarded  certiflcatea  of  merit  and 
from  them  the  m(>rlt  scholars — about  1.000 
a  year — are  selected  These  acholara  attend 
the  college  of  their  choice  and  study  the 
subject  of  interest  to  them.  The  amount  of 
svipp<jri  given  them  depends  upon  their  need 
lie.  what  their  parents  can  pay)  and  the 
cost  of  attending  the  college  they  select 
Merit  scholarships  cover  the  4  years  of 
college 

Tj  support  the  proposition  that  ability  Is 
where  you  find  it.  I  might  point  out  that  il.e 
merit  finalisU  Include  children  of  parenU  in 
a  ^real  variety  of  ficcupatlons:  physicians, 
barbers  executives,  teachers,  policemen,  mall 
carriers  truckdrivers.  bartenders,  carpenters, 
lawyers,  clerks.  Inspectors,  technicians,  dis- 
p.i'chers,  writer?,  electricians.  Janitors,  re- 
pairmen, night  watchmen  About  a  tenth  of 
Uus  very  select  U"p  group  have  parents  who 
are  members  of  an  AFL  CIO  union. 

The  merit  pro.:ram  is  open  to  sponsors 
who  want  to  support  some  of  the  very  able 
you:ig  people  we  find  and  sponsorship  has 
been  widespread  AFL-CIO  sponsors  merit 
scholarships  and  has  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  operation  of  the  merit  program  for 
the  past  6  years  has  permitted  ua  to  gather 
more  data  abrjut  able  students  than  haa 
ever  before  been  possible,  to  study  the 
scholarship  scene,  and  to  come  face  to  face 
with  some  of  the  problems  in  the  task  of 
bringing  talent.  Including  hidden  talent,  to 
light  and  developing  It  I  want  to  dlacuss 
a  few  of  our  findings  to  date.  These  tenta- 
tive and  preliminary  findings  are  useful  and 
In  so.ne  cases  provocative  since  they  go 
against   the  grain 

The  first  problem  we  get  Into  Is  the  matter 
of  understanding  what  we  mean  by  the 
words  we  use  Quibbling  over  word  meaning 
is  a  meatless  bone  to  chew  on.  I  know,  but 
permit  me  to  give  Just  two  Illustrations  of 
my  point  TTie  first  Is  the  word  "scholarship." 
meaning  a  grant  t<i  a  student  One  college 
says  that  25  percent  of  Its  students  are  on 
scholarships  What  does  this  mean''  Some 
schol.irshlps.  of  course,  carry  no  money  at 
all  and  others  a  very  large  grant  of  money 
A  scholarship  may  be  for  as  little  as  tlO  or  as 
murh  as  •2,5O<0  a  year  The  average  scholar- 
ship covers  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  cost 
of  a  year  of  college  The  size  of  a  scholar- 
ship should  In  a  sense,  be  considered  In 
terms  of  the  amount  of  money  It  coats  to 
go  to  the  Institution  making  the  award.  A 
tJOO  scholarship  has  a  different  meaning  at  \ 
a  college  where  the  tuition  la  91.500  from  ' 
one    where    the    tuition    Is    $150. 

To  s<ime  of  us  a  scholarship  Is  recognition 
f  ir  some  s<^)rt  of  distinction  In  the  tntel- 
lectu.il  realm  However,  athletic  scholar- 
ships still  fiourlsh  and  may  be  given  to  a 
pr(  mising  halfback  and  have  nothing  to  do 
vk;t!i  br.iins  or  even  with  the  Intellectual 
side  of  education 

My  point  Is  that  the  term  'scholarship"  haa 
n;  !iy  meanings  and  we  need  to  be  aure  we 
u.    k-rstand  wiiut   Is   meant  when   It  Is  used 


I' 
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The  other  term  I  want  to  mention  which 
has  various  meanings  Is  "talent."  We  are 
searching  for  talent.  It  Is  the  great  loss  of 
talent  which  Is  mentioned  frequently  today. 
Talent  Is  usually  defined  high  marks  In 
school  or  a  high  score  on  some  test.  There 
Is  nothing  wrong  with  high  marks  and  high 
test  scores.  They  are  useful  but  limited 
,signs  of  talent.  As  parents  we  urge  our  chil- 
dren to  mind  the  teacher  and  do  what  Is 
necessary  to  get  the  high  marks.  High 
marks  have  many  values.  Without  them  the 
student  will  have  a  difficult  time  today  In 
getting  Into  graduate  or  professional  schools. 
Our  national  need,  however,  Is  for  young 
people  who  will  be  productive  after  college, 
who  will  use  their  education  to  accomplish 
R<jmethlng,  who  will  have  ideas  and  Ideals, 
who  will  be  Independent  thinkers,  yes  even 
nonconformists.  The  top  grade  getters,  the 
much  sought  after  well-rounded  chaps,  some 
evidence  Indicates,  may  be  the  conforming 
followers  who  learn  fast  but  get  their  pleas- 
ure from  minding  the  teacher  and  doing 
what  they  are  UAd  Our  tfilent  searching.  If 
It  is  to  be  of  value  In  the  long  run.  must  be 
for  the  youngster  who  will  perform  after  his 
schooling  Is  completed  and  he  Is  on  his  own 
In  a  world  which  can  be  cold  and  cruel.  In 
this  world  the  teacher  does  not  always  sit  at 
the  head  of  the  class  giving  orders,  making 
assignments  and  awarding  A  grades  to  those 
who  do  well  what  they  are  told  to  do.  The 
goal  Is  talented  performance  In  a  practical 
setting 

You  may  have  seen  the  statement  that 
scholarships  are  plentiful,  that  scholarships 
go  begging.  ;hat  any  ambitious  student  can 
get  help  to  get  a  college  education  If  he  really 
wants  one  We  have  studied  this  Issue  and 
find  such  statements  false  and  misleading. 
There  Is  a  relatively  small  amount  of  schol- 
arship money  and  the  applicants  for  each 
scholarship  of  any  value  are  numerous  and 
growing 

In  our  studies  we  find  that  most  scholar- 
ship money  Is  controlled  by  the  colleges, 
about  $100  million  a  year  now.  However,  the 
amount  of  money  for  scholarships  Is  prob- 
ably not  Increasing  as  rapidly  as  college  costs 
or  In  proportion  to  the  Increase  In  the  num- 
bers of  students  seeking  a  college  education. 
College  scholarship  funds  are  used  largely 
to  attract  college-bound  youth  to  a  particu- 
lar college  and  therefore  away  from  another 
one.  Colleges  are  competitive  In  more  than 
sports,  and  indeed  there  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  this.  A  college  cannot  be  suf)erlor 
without  topflight  students.  Given  an  In- 
put of  able  students,  properly  oriented  be- 
fore the  college  gets  them,  the  college  can- 
not avoid  graduating  superior  stuff  4  years 
later.  Private  colleges  are  sensitive  to  their 
competitive  positions  In  attracting  the  stu- 
dents they  want  By  the  adroit  use  of 
scholarship  funds  a  college  can  Improve  Its 
competitive  position. 

Most  of  the  college-controlled  scholarship 
money  Is  held  by  a  small  group  of  private 
colleges  Three  percent  of  the  colleges  con- 
trol over  one-third  or  the  scholarship  funds. 
In  the  main  these  Institutions  are  the  ones 
which  have  the  highest  student  charges. 
Even  with  the  scholfirshlp  help  the  student 
may  have  to  pay  more  than  he  would  to 
attend  a  State  or  low -cost  Institution. 

Several  of  our  States — New  York.  Califor- 
nia, Illinois,  New  Jerney,  are  examples — have 
scholarship  programs.  These  State-sup- 
ported programs  may  spread.  In  these  pro- 
grams, able  youth  are  selected,  usually  based 
on  a  single  test  p«rformance.  and  given 
money,  which  varies  according  to  need,  to 
attend  a  college  typically  limited  to  those 
within  the  State.  The  award  Is  made  to  the 
high  school  senior,  who  In  turn,  selects  his 
own  college  The  maximum  award  Is  usually 
small  relative  to  the  total  cost  of  attending 
the  college  selected. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  active 
in  the  fellowship  flelc — support  for  students 
In  graduate  education — but  the  scholarship 


bills  have  not  won  congressional  approval 
and  Indeed  their  design,  In  the  opinion  of 
some  observers,  has  left  something  to  be  de- 
sired. The  National  Science  Foundation 
could  offer  acholarshlpa  according  to  Ita 
charter,  but  thus  far  has  not  done  so. 

Private  scholarship  programs  are  also  prob- 
ably Increasing.  It  Is  difficult  to  determine 
Just  how  extensive  they  are.  An  Increasing 
niunber  of  companies  are  providing  scholar- 
ships for  unusually  able  children  of  their 
employees. 

Because  of  the  concentration  of  college- 
controlled  scholarship  funds  In  a  small 
number  of  colleges,  we  decided  to  check  the 
preferences  of  the  able  students  for  specific 
colleges.  We  have  almost  2,000  colleges  in 
this  country  If  we  Include  the  junior  colleges. 
In  the  merit  program  we  comb  the  country 
for  what  we  call  top  talent.  Where  do  the 
cream  of  this  crop,  the  top  2  percent  (35,000) 
of  high  school  graduates,  say  they  would  like 
to  go  to  college  If  they  could?  We  ask  them 
to  name  their  preference.  This  type  of  vote 
does  not  mean  the  student  would  be  accept- 
able to  that  college  or  that  the  college  is 
suitable  for  him.  It  is  a  public  opinion  poll 
among  very  bright  students. 

Would  you  expect  these  bright  young  peo- 
ple from  every  State  to  spread  themselves 
among  the  various  colleges?  On  the  con- 
trary, while  they  voted  for  a  total  of  over 
1,500  colleges,  there  was  a  heavy  concentra- 
tion In  a  few  Institutions.  Ten  colleges  at- 
tracted the  vote  of  a  third  of  the  men. 
Harvard  and  MJ.T.,  two  neighboring  Insti- 
tutions In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  together  got 
the  vote  of  14  percent  of  the  entire  group 
of  very  bright  boys.  Half  of  the  group 
wanted  to  go  to  one  of  26  colleges  (9  were 
public  and  17  private). 

The  votes  of  the  girls  were  only  slightly 
less  concentrated.  The  10  most  f>opular  col- 
leges with  these  superior  girls  attracted  about 
a  fifth  of  them.  That  the  most  popular  col- 
lege with  the  girls,  Stanford  University,  Is  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  country  from  the 
college  most  popular  with  the  boys,  Harvard 
College,  Is  accidental,  I  am  sure.  Of  the  26 
colleges  most  popular  with  this  group  of 
girls,  7  are  State  Institutions. 

This  finding  of  the  concentration  of  the 
Interests  in  a  small  number  of  colleges  led 
us  to  consider  how  colleges  differ.  There  are, 
we  find,  major  differences  among  the  col- 
leges in  each  of  the  factors  we  studied. 
These  Included  the  type  of  student  who  at- 
tends and  his  field  of  interest,  the  formal 
education  of  the  faculty,  the  money  spent 
by  the  college  for  education,  research  funds, 
plans  of  the  students  admitted,  and  so  on. 
Here  again  we  find  a  small  number  of  pri- 
vate and  public  universities  are  outstanding 
In  every  factor. 

We  did  not  study  the  Incomes  of  the  par- 
ents of  the  students.  A  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Harvard  has  estimated  that  the 
average  income  of  Harvard  parents  in  1960 
was  $17,000  to  $18,000,  while  that  of  all 
families  sending  students  to  college  was 
$7,000  to  $8,000.  A  Harvard  dean  has  re- 
cently estimated  that  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue the  annual  price  tag  for  a  Harvard 
education  will  be  $4,000  to  $5,000  by  1970 
and  that  less  than  5  percent  of  American 
families  will  be  able  to  pay  for  It  from  their 
own  resources. 

I  want  to  point  out  explicitly  and  unmis- 
takably that  our  own  studies  do  not  give 
any  indication  of  which  is  the  best  college 
or  where  a  particular  student  should  attend 
college  In  order  to  get  the  education  which 
win  be  best  for  him.  We  guess  that  no  one 
college  Is  good  for  all  students,  and  that  the 
matching  of  student  with  college  which  is 
best  for  his  development  is  a  task  worthy  of 
more  attention.  We  also  have  a  hunch  that 
education  depends  more  on  the  students 
than  has  been  acknowledged.  Education  is 
a  very  personal  thing.  It  Is  not  something, 
we  judge,  which  Is  given  to  a  student  but 
rather  something  he  earns  by  his  own  ef- 


forts. If  a  student  tries,  he  can  gain  a  su- 
I>erior  education  in  a  relatively  unknown 
college. 

Our  researchers  have  also  turned  to  the 
problem  of  finding  the  able,  talented  stu- 
dent, and  here  we  run  into  many  serious 
problems,  involving  Issues  on  which  most  of 
of  us  have  strong  feelings. 

To  some  people  talent  means  a  high  IQ. 
These  people  think  that  talent  is  inherited, 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  unitary  trait  which  you 
either  have  or  you  don't.  It  follows  that  if 
we  use  the  right  test  we  can  locate  these 
high  IQ  children  in  every  area  of  the  coun- 
try and  among  all  depressed  peoples. 

This  view  is  as  false  as  It  Is  simple.  The 
IQ  is  an  empirically  determined  index 
which  may  have  certain  limited  uses  for 
the  professional  psychologist.  To  the  public 
which  has  taken  it  too  seriously,  the  IQ 
presents  a  grossly  oversimplified  picture  of 
the  nature  of  ability  or  talent.  The  IQ 
with  children  in  the  upper  years  of  high 
school  reflects  background  and  education 
to  some  extent.  It  does  not  in  any  case 
make  any  attempt  to  include  those  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  those  who  accom- 
plish something  in  the  world  from  those  who 
are  relatively  unproductive  and  of  little 
value.  Superior  performance  is  the  goal, 
and  superior  performance  results  from  a 
combination  of  factors  of  which  drive  or 
ambition  or  motivation  Is  a  key  element. 
High  IQ  without  the  character  to  back  it 
up  is  lifeless  and  useless. 

At  the  other  extreme  Is  a  group  who  con- 
demns all  tests,  who  believes  that  the  paper 
and  pencil  tests  widely  used  today  discrim- 
inate in  favor  of  the  children  who  have  bad 
superior  advantages  and  against  children 
from  the  depressed  areas  and  certain  minor- 
ity groups.  This  group  wtmts  to  develop 
culture-free  tests  so  that  the  bright  can  be 
found  without  reference  to  their  past  de- 
velopment. Even  if  tests  could  be  developed 
which  are  "fair"  to  pupils  from  all  back- 
grounds, what  purpose  would  they  serve? 
We  live  In  a  society  which  is  culture  laden. 
You  cannot  succeed  in  an  engineering  school 
if  you  don't  know  some  mathematics;  you 
cannot  succeed  in  college  If  you  cannot 
read. 

Mr.  Conant  points  out  In  his  book  "Slums 
and  Suburbs,"  that  if  a  child  does  poorly  on 
a  test  because  he  comes  from  the  wrong  side 
of  the  tracks,  it  Is  not  because  the  test  is 
unfair  but  because  the  social  circumstances 
are  unfair.  There  is  no  point  in  changing 
the  tests,  which  will  accomplish  nothing. 
What  we  must  do  Is  Improve  the  educational 
opportunity  for  all  of  our  children. 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  Superior  homes 
(which  cannot  be  measured  In  terms  of  In- 
come), superior  schools,  superior  communi- 
ties, and  superior  friends  all  have  measur- 
able effects  on  children.  If  they  did  not  we 
would  be  less  concerned  about  improving 
them.  Do  not  underestimate  the  Impor- 
tance of  good  schooling  and  good  homes  that 
have  purpose  and  direction.  There  is  no  way 
to  bypass  these  Influences. 

Of  course,  if  any  group  of  our  population 
is  forced  to  live  under  substandard  conditions 
and  Is  deprived  of  adequate  schooling,  their 
development  will  suffer  accordingly.  The 
need  is  to  improve  the  conditions,  not  change 
the    tests. 

The  more  serious  issue  in  the  discovery 
of  talent  is  the  appreciation  and  recognition 
of  the  great  variety  of  talent  and  its  com- 
plex nature.  To  the  extent  we  put  a  pre- 
mium on  uniformity  and  conformity,  to  that 
extent  we  tend  to  suppress  individuality. 

Because  scholastic  aptitude  can  be  meas- 
ured inexpensively  and  reliably  and  because 
school  marks  are  easily  obtained  and  of 
some  significance,  we  tend  to  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  these  factors.  They  are. 
to  be  sure,  Important,  but  they  are  not  suf- 
ficient. They  relate  more  to  predicting  suc- 
cess in  college  marks  than  to  excellence  of 
perfonmance  in  life. 
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If  the  independent  creative  person  U  to 
b«  found  and  encovirtiged.  we  must  broaden 
our  sights.  The  dlfflcult-to-measure  but  Im- 
portant cbaractertaUc*  cannot  be  Ignored. 
Intellectual  competenc*  U  nece— ory  but  not 
enough.  How  ambltloua  la  the  person?  Does 
the  lad  have  a  senae  ot  deatlny?  Can  he 
work  at  a  sustained  level  for  a  long  period 
of  time  toward  a  distant  goal?  What  In- 
fluence does  he  have  on  his  friends?  Does 
he  have  a  high  level  of  energy?  EX^es  he 
have  a  senae  of  integrity  and  purpose' 

In  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Pro- 
^;ram.  we  are  experimenting  with  new  ways 
to  find  the  young  person  of  talent  The 
problems  are  many  but  we  are  making 
-some  headway  Our  emphasis  is  en  perform- 
ance as  well  as  potential.  One  of  our  groups 
selected  consists  of  boys  and  girls  who  hiwe 
overcome  unusual  handicaps  to  succeed  and 
who  desperately  want  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation Another  group  consists  of  those  who 
have  demonstrated  some  creativity  in  work 
outside  the  school  control. 

In  summary,  may  I  say  that  of  all  the 
wastes  in  our  country,  the  stunting  of  the 
development  of  our  able  youth  is  the  most 
serious.  The  prnp)er  use  of  scholarships 
can  stimulate  the  able,  encourage  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  great  diversity  of  talent,  and 
make  higher  education  available  to  those  who 
can  profit  by  It  most.  The  full  develop- 
ment of  our  talented  youth  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  all  of  us.  No  able  boy  or  girl  should 
be  denied  a  college  education  because  of  his 
Inability  to  pay  the  going  rate. 

Addrtss   Made   bt   Louis   T     Bene/et    P«csi- 
DBNT,  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs. 
Colo,  to  the  Deiegates  or  the  Conter- 
FNCi   ON   Equal   OppoRTVNrrT    rt)a   Higher 
Education.  Sponsored  by  the  AFT,-CI0.  at 
the   Shoreham   Hotel.   Washington.   DC 
At  a  recent  conference  of  business  repre- 
sentatives la  Washington   this  question  was 
seriously  asked:     Are  too  many  people  going 
to  college?  ■    The  question  as  explained  to  me 
was  not  so  much  a  m.itter  of  student  num- 
bers   as    of    accompllsment.      The    taxpayl:ig 
citizen  cannot  suppress  fondness  for  the  Idea 
that  many  young  people  may  be  going  to  col- 
lege because  It  Is  the  thing  to  do  and  thus 
are  wasting  our  money. 

This  question  strangely  enough  is  cloae  to 
the  qtiestlon  posed  for  this  conference,  how 
to  open  the  college  door  to  more  American 
young  people,  even  though  It  seems  to  be  say- 
ing the  opposite.  Both  questions  Imply 
wrongly  that  college  education  is  still  a  class 
privilege  given  to  a  certain  proportion  of 
American  youth;  and  that  going  to  college 
la  a  unique  tyjse  of  experience  which  is  the 
same  everywhere 

NotKxly  knows  how  many  Americans  one 
way  or  another  are  studying  lessons  at  the 
post-high-school  level.  To  find  out  would  re- 
quire an  lmp<»»ible  search  for  all  those  peo- 
ple who  take  on  evening  studies,  extension 
courses,  correspondence  courses.  TV  courses, 
public  lectvjres  and  forums  and  whatever 
else  comprises  the  Immense  universe  of  adult 
education.  In  actuality,  almost  anyone  cf 
average  intelligence  In  America  today  can 
go  to  college,  if  by  going  to  college  we 
may  Include  ail  the  kinds  of  learning  past 
high  school  that  are  made  available  lhrout?h- 
)ut  the  country,  much  of  it  so  inexpensive 
as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  m^>st  mod- 
estly-to-do.  This  availability  grows  by  leaps 
and  bounds  each  ycjir. 

The  gap  t>eiween  this  claim  of  availability, 
which  is  based  on  our  astonishingly  wide- 
.spread  po8t-hi«;h-scho<jl  learning  m  AmerlCH 
and  the  nagging  fact  th.it  nearly  half  uur 
most  able  siudcnt.s  are  not  g>'lng  to  college 
at  all  -  this  gap  Ls  what  America  needs  firM 
to  understand  and  next  to  cure. 

The  flrst  step  In  understanding  will  come 
il  we  can  Identify  more  clearly  the  many  dll- 
ferent  kinds  of  college  opportunity  avail- 
able   In    America.      Many    failures    to    go    to 


college  come  from  public  misunderstanding 
that  the  only  college  that  really  counts  is 
the  ivy-clad  4-year  institution  of  liberal  arts 
offering  residential  college  life  with  all  the 
trimmings  and  an  eventual  degree  carrying 
prestige  In  the  best-known  circles.  As  the 
representative  of  a  college  which  might 
roughly  be  thus  described,  I  will  admit  that 
our  student  disappointments  come  largely 
from  young  people  who  have  come  or  rather 
have  been  sent  to  us  for  the  wrong  reastms 
Ah.iut  these  pe  ",'le  I  wouM  st::i  sav  v."\  t4>o 
many  are  in  cc  Hesre:  they  are  bin-.ply  in  the 
wrong  kii:d  of  college  fur  them  and  might 
have  Justified  themselves  q\ille  well  In  some 
(ther  kind,  such  as  a  business  s.ch'K>!,  a  Jun- 
i..r  community  fo:;ec»  a  larre  State  univer- 
sity, or  a  part-time  evening  course  in  s(.me 
r!ty  Institution,  with  the  maturing  Influen.-e 
of  a  Job  held  during  the  day 

I  should  mu-h  like  to  exchange  such  stu- 
dents for  an  equal  number-  say  20  percent 
of  each  class-  which  had  been  drawn  fmm 
p<-pulatlon  80v:rce8  now  sending  very  few  if 
any  y^'Ung  people  away  to  college 

As  important  therefore  as  the  quantity 
problem  of  en  ibllng  more  young  Americans 
to  obtain  higher  learning  Ir  son:e  f.>rm  '■? 
the  quality  problem  of  selecting  the  right 
kind  of  higher  learning  for  each  quallhed 
boy  and  girl.  In  the  selection,  what  Is  com- 
monly called  the  private  liberal  arts  college 
needs  a  broader  range  of  young  Americans 
than  it  is  gettlr.g  We  are  becoming  dl.stress- 
ingly  homogenized  The  liberal  arts  col- 
lege needs  more  students  from  among  peo- 
ple who  now  consider  this  kind  of  college 
not  only  financially  lmp<«slb!e  but  perv.in- 
ally  and  socially  un.-uited  to  them. 

First  let  us  ;iKjk  at  the  term  private  "  All 
human  ln5tltv;tlons  lU-e  cursed  by  .stereolyiiea 
of  the  Image  ks  we  t.i  w  call  it  Tlu-re  is  no 
one  kind  of  c  jllege  distinct  from  all  others. 
Colleges  like  corp<iratlons,  labor  union-*,  and 
cities  overlap  each  other  In  innumerable 
ways,  so  that  we  have  gradations  of  many 
kinds  and  not  separate  diusses  Is  New  York 
University,  the  worlds  largest  private  col- 
lege, more  similar  to  Hartwlck,  an  up.'!late 
residential  private  college  of  700  students, 
than  to  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York''  Is  MIT  a  great  private  technical 
Institution,  to  be  lumped  with  other  private 
colleges  In  Its  region  such  as.  say.  Weilesley. 
or  is  it  closer  in  what  It  acHially  di»es  In  edu- 
cation to  the  University  of  Illinois''  The 
word  "private'  to  some  may  imply  no  j  ubllc 
interest  or  st.pport  Yet  all  private  colleges 
have  public  support  In  being  exempt  from 
ad  valorem,  income,  and  excise  taxes,  even 
the  Income-producing  properties  of  sijme 
private  colleges  are  tax  exempt  such  is  large 
rental  oSlce  buildings  belonging  to  North- 
western University  in  Chicago.  Several  old 
private  colleges  were  originally  set  Into  being 
by  State  gra  its  of  cash  Si.nie  private  col- 
leges have  te«n  given  by  their  States  the 
right  to  conJemn  property  by  eminent  do- 
main; on  the  other  hand  the  private  colleges 
In  Colorado  must  pay  the  State  unemploy- 
ment Insura.ice  ta.x,  whereas  the  public  cwl- 
legcs  do  not 

Even  If  |.rlvate  ■  were  nut  .iu<.h  an  arbi- 
trary term,  n^ost  so-called  private  colleges 
tend  to  avoid  It  because  It  connotes  priva- 
tism  and  exrlu.slveness  Any  private  college 
educator  worth  his  salt  wants  to  make  hl.s 
education  Jes.H  exclualve  and  more  available 
to  those  who  can  truly  benefit  by  it  Ad- 
mittedly, ih.s  Is  becoming  harder  Ui  do 

For  these  reasons  the  terni  "independent 
college"  18  t'>w  more  often  used  to  describe 
that  institution  supported  by  endowment. 
fees,  and  gifts  rather  than  by  public  taxa- 
tion. The  .ndependetit  college  is  l:ke  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  business  and  lab<jr.  at 
least  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  free  to  pr  >.sper 
or  starve,  f.nd  in  every  decade  both  have 
happened  Its  board  of  c<.nt.'ol  is  m.ide  up 
of  private  citizens,  usually  Jvlected  by  the 
coll»"ge   It -self       It   makes   Us   own   decisions 


what  curriculum  to  offer,  what  tertbooks 
to  use.  what  teachers  and  Btu<l«nta  to  select 
and  reUiin  It  even  decides  its  own  fate  in 
Intercollegiate  football,  unlike  some  SUte 
universities  which  must  perform  annual  sac- 
rifice as  the  doormat  of  their  IntcnUte  con- 
ference 

The  other  term  that  needs  a  brief  look  Is 
•  liberal  arts "  No  term  In  education  has 
been  ."<o  misunderstood  or  badly  used.  Well- 
meaning  neighbors,  for  Instance,  have  asked 
me,  Why  are  you  building  a  science  hall' 
I  thought  you  were  a  liberal  arts  college." 
We  must  keep  explaining  that  In  our  kind  of 
college  we  try  to  study  science  as  bn)adly 
as  we  do  English  or  history 

Any  attempts  to  rope  off  liberal  arts  col- 
leges Into  one  section  according  to  what  they 
te.u  h  are  as  hopelfsa  as  the  attempt  to  agree 
(  n  wh.it  each  means  by  the  word  •private." 
M  jst  of  them  h-tve  given  up  the  so-called 
pure  curriculum.  There  are  liberal  arU 
Colleges  which  offer  vocational  specialties  of 
many  kinds  Including  home  economics.  TV 
production,  engineering,  and  even  agricul- 
ture Many  offer  degrees  In  business  admln- 
i-str.ition  In  contrast,  a  number  of  Instltu- 
ti  ms  ofDclally  known  as  teachers  colleges 
<  ffer  programs  more  strictly  within  the  llb- 
er.U  iu-ts  than  do  neighboring  Institutions 
whuh  call  themselves  liberal  arU  coUegea. 
How  mixed  up  can  we  get? 

And  yet  there  Is  in  American  higher  edu- 
catl'in  a  distinct  emphasis  known  tradi- 
tionally as  the  Independent  liberal  arts 
college  Seen  In  Its  best  form  It  has  three 
distinguishing  features  which  make  It  a  basic 
element  if  not  the  core  element  In  the 
fitrengUi  of  American  higher  education. 
These  three  distinguishing  features  are:  a 
philosophic  approach  to  knowledge;  an  at- 
tention to  the  individual  personality  in 
learning,  and  a  freedom  to  change.  All 
three  d.ite  from  the  dawn  of  higher  educa- 
tion, which  took  place  among  the  free  cltl- 
'/ens,  m  the  groves  of  Athens  2.500  years  ago. 
By  a  phlkMophic  approach  to  knowledge 
I  mean  a  belief  In  the  length,  depth,  and 
breadth  of  all  things  worth  knowing.  It 
commiu  a  college  uj  the  study  of  history. 
of  the  natural  world,  and  of  the  nature  of 
man  and  his  problems  of  living  In  society. 
Belief  In  a  philosophic  approach  to  knowl- 
edge explains  why  the  independent  liberal 
.iTLs  college  is  the  largest  source  of  people 
who  t>ecume  the  researchers  of  new  knowl- 
edge, for  new  knowledge  must  grow  out  of 
broad   understanding  of  old  knowledge. 

By  attention  to  the  individual  personality 
I  mean  those  practices  of  teaching  and  col- 
lege life  which  support  close  relations  be- 
tween one  teacher  and  bis  student  as  es- 
sential to  the  learning  process.  No  one  has 
yet  discovered  anything  that  might  be  called 
group  learning  Learning  la  a  reaction  to 
environment  that  takes  place  In  one  mind  at 
a  time;  It  takes  place  differently  In  each 
different  mind.  No  one  learns  even  a  cold 
fact  In  the  same  way  as  someotM  else.  This 
simple  but  often  neglected  truth  explains 
belter  than  anything  else  why  young  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  pay  additional  tuition  to 
<o  to  a  college  of  small  size,  where  attention 
to  the  individual  per.sonallty  is  built  into  the 
pr<  K'psa. 

By  freedom  to  change  I  mean  all  the  free- 
doms of  speech,  thought,  and  inquiry  with- 
out which  p-t>Kress  In  knowledge  b«comes 
impo.ssible.  This  obviously  Is  not  to  say 
such  freedoms  do  not  exist  In  large  and 
publicly  supported  colleges  and  universities. 
Bui  if  freedom  of  speech  and  Inquiry  does 
exist  In  the  large  public  Institution,  much  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had,  side  by 
side  Independent  colleges  where  freedoms 
of  these  kind  constitute  a  main  reason  for 
existence  In  the  same  way  If  we  have,  as 
vie  (1  I  have,  in  l.irge  public  universities  an 
mcreafing  amount  of  attention  to  Independ- 
ent study  and  honors  programs  emphasla- 
mg    the    individual    student,    much   of    the 


credit  can  be  traced  to  a  healthy  competi- 
tion for  Individual  attention  In  learning 
which  the  strong  Independent  colleges  have 
helped  stimulate  within  the  public  uni- 
versities. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  of  the 
Indejjendent  college  is  Its  reminder  to  so- 
ciety that  good  education  like  other  first- 
rate  things  cannot  be  bought  at  the  bargain 
counter.  A  few  colleges  currently  are  try- 
ing to  disprove  this.  They  will  not  succeed. 
The  Indefjendent  Uljeral  arts  college  has  a 
problem  of  rising  tuition,  which  I  shall  men- 
tion in  a  moment.  But  the  chief  reason  for 
Its  rising  tuition  coat  Is  that  an  adequate 
modern  higher  education  costs  money — 
money  for  books,  laboratory  equipment,  and 
teaching  devices;  but  much  more  than  this, 
money  to  engage  the  careful  time  of  thor- 
oughly educated  and  gifted  teachers  suf- 
ficient In  number 

This  public  university  by  definition  must 
meet  the  demands  o'  its  total  public  over  a 
broad  range  In  ways  that  require  Inevitable 
compromises  I  learned  the  other  day  of  a 
large  State  college  where  a  class  In  early 
Oreek  civilization  had  been  canceled  be- 
cause it  had  not  met  the  State  requirement 
of  a  minimum  of  10  students  enrolled.  Did 
the  public  lose  or  gain  by  that  cancellation? 
Impossible  to  say;  but  It  Is  possible  to  say 
that  the  effort  of  thiit  large  State  college  to 
give  early  Greek  civilization  was  originally 
stimulated  by  the  fa<n  that  It  will  be  given, 
small  class  or  large,  in  a  neighboring  private 
college  OtxHl  students  and  teachers  know 
that  almost  all  our  experiments  In  democ- 
racy, except  the  ab<illtlon  of  slavery,  were 
tried  out  in  Greece  from  600  to  300  B  C. 

So  both  kinds  of  higher  education  are 
useful  to  strengthen  each  other.  If  the  In- 
dependent liberal  arts  college  is  to  survive. 
It  must  continue  to  show  that  it  can  hold 
up  its  end  It  will  do  this  better  as  it  Is 
able  to  select  and  attract  more  young  Ameri- 
cans from  all  population  sources,  whose 
mental  talents  can  'je  particularly  well  de- 
veloped by  the  broad  and  deep  learning  that 
the  beet  independent  liberal  arts  colleges 
stand  for. 

In  14  years  as  an  independent  liberal  arts 
president  I  can  rem^jmber  for  Instance,  the 
enrollment  of  only  cne  child  of  a  labor  olB- 
clal  the  daughter  of  an  ofBcer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Musicians.  I  am  sure  her 
experience  did  much  for  her.  and  I  know  she 
added  much  to  the  Allegheny  College  cam- 
pus. At  the  same  time  I  can  remember 
dozens  of  students  from  homes  where  the 
salary  was  lower  tlian  the  rather  modest 
salary  paid   the   union   ofUclal. 

For  every  calling  we  need  people  gifted 
and  trained  In  broad  and  deep  learning.  We 
need  people  In  corporations.  In  labor  organi- 
zations. In  government.  In  the  professions, 
and  In  community  life  who  will  insist  on 
taking  time  to  think  their  way  past  the 
point  of  the  obviouf  How  that  stoppage  at 
the  obvious  la  plaguing  public  thinking  to- 
day. Huston  Smith,  philosophy  professor 
at  MIT.  has  stated  that  certain  questions 
underlie  all  of  the  tjrmoll  in  current  society 
and  must  be  faced  Intelligently  by  our  lead- 
ers. If  not  by  all  pe-iple.     They  are: 

1  Absolutism    versus   relativism. 

2  Objective   thought   versus  commitment. 

3  Authority  versus  freedom. 

4  Egoism  versus  altruism. 

5  The  state  (and  all  other  large  corporate 
organizations)    versus  the  individual. 

6  The  secular  versus   the  sacred. 

Is  it  fair  to  pro{>o8e  that  all  prospective 
le.aders,  whether  they  be  leaders  for  business, 
labor,  government,  or  community  life,  should 
be  charged  with  an  education  dealing  with 
questions  like  these?  How  do  we  produce 
the  leaders  unless  we  Identify  in  early  life 
these  young  people  with  the  talents  and  am- 
bition to  pursue  learning  as  broad  as  this? 
How  then  can  we  make  sure  they  get  the 
education  they  need? 


The  Independent  liberal  arts  college  that 
sticks  to  Its  mission  should  be  preserved  In 
America.  The  reason  Indeed  Is  not  because, 
as  Mallory  said  of  Mount  Everest,  "It  is 
there."  No  institution  can  be  Issued  a  ticket 
to  immortality.  Independent  institutions 
least  of  all.  This  type  of  college  should  be 
preserved  only  If  It  has  a  Job  to  do  and  if 
it  needs  to  do  that  Job  for  more  truly  respon- 
sive young  Americans  than  it  is  now  doing. 
To  accomplish  It  will  require  a  broadening  of 
student  financial  aid.  It  also  will  require  a 
broader  program  of  Interpreting  to  the  pub- 
lic, through  the  high  schools,  what  liberal 
arts  education  has  done  and  can  do.  Socio- 
logical studies  agree  that  where  a  boy  lives 
has  more  to  do  with  whether  or  not  he  goes 
to  college  than  how  rich  or  poor  his  family 
Is.  To  repeat,  we  are  not  getting  the  college 
message  to  enough  of  the  right  young  peo- 
ple 

The  Independent  colleges  currently  are  be- 
coming selective  faster  by  price  than  by  real 
student  ability.  The  top  selective  colleges 
have  discovered,  to  their  Inner  dismay,  that 
the  higher  they  raise  their  tuition  the  more 
desperate  is  the  scramble  to  get  children  In, 
among  the  narrowing  stratum  of  the  public 
who  can  pay.  This  is  the  time-honored 
technique  of  selling  diamonds.  Rolls  Royces, 
and  Rembrandts.  It  is  not  a  good  way  to 
select  the  best  liberal  arts  prospects  from 
among  American  youth.  Even  though  al- 
most all  colleges  have  increased  scholarship 
aid  budgets  and  utilized  the  fast  growing 
Federal  student  loan  program  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  a  smaller  percentage  of  students 
each  year  are  coming  from  low-Income  homes 
to  the  leading  (that  Is.  most  costly)  Inde- 
pendent colleges.  In  the  years  from  1955  to 
1959  direct  scholarship  aid  in  this  country 
rose  from  $66  million  to  $98  million;  yet  this 
aid  went  to  14  percent  of  all  students  In  1955 
and  to  only  11  percent  of  all  students  In 
1959.  In  that  same  time  private  college 
tuitions  rose  by  an  average  of  nearly  50  per- 
cent; between  1949  and  1960  Independent 
college  tuitions  rose  by  an  average  of  102 
percent.  True,  public  college  tuition  also 
rose  85  percent;  but  that  means  a  rise  from 
$112  to  only  $207  for  tuition  and  fees.  In 
the  private  college  the  1960-61  average  was 
$938.  The  current  average  tuition  in  the 
most  selective  eastern  independent  colleges 
Is  around  $1,500.  plus  $950  for  board  and 
room.  Travel  plus  Incidental  and  personal 
expenses  brings  this  to  $3,000  a  year  for  a 
student  In  these  colleges.  A  figure  of  $2,500 
to  $2,700  would  apply  to  their  counterparts 
In  the  West  and  Midwest. 

With  costs  like  these,  which  have  risen 
four  times  as  fast  as  the  concurrent  rise  In 
national  family  income.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  leading  Independent  liberal  arts  colleges 
ere  long  will  be  catering  entirely  to  the  same 
small  economic  class  that  now  patronizes 
the  lndei>endent  secondary  schools.  Another 
Indication  lies  in  the  rapidly  dropping  per- 
centage of  American  youth  going  to  pri- 
vately controlled  higher  education  of  all 
typ>e8  as  against  public  higher  education.  In 
the  7  years  between  1955  and  1961,  In- 
clusive, that  proportion  has  dropped  from 
44  percent  to  39.6  p>ercent,  and  In  first-time 
enrollments — that  Is.  entering  students — the 
percentage  by  1961  had  dropped  to  36.3  per- 
cent. (There  were  1.325  private  and  703 
public  colleges  In  the  United  States  In  I960,) 
Part  of  this  trend  Is  due  to  the  creation  of 
new  large  public  colleges  every  6  months 
In  the  most  populous  States.  Junior  colleges 
especially. 

But  new  public-college  growth  Is  not  the 
whole  story.  Of  the  725  Independent  liberal 
arts  colleges  In  the  country,  all  but  the  top 
50  at  most  are  struggling  annually  to  fill 
their  enrollment  quotas  with  students  of 
the  college's  choice.  Most  will  admit  they 
compete  for  students  with  area  public  col- 
leges, and  that  their  tuition  charges  are  be- 
ing kept  lower  than  they  should  be  by  the 
competition.     So    far   as    most   small    Inde- 


pendent colleges  are  concerned,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  wildly  misled  by  the 
picture  of  the  college  bulging  at  the  seams 
and  turning  down  bright  ambitious  student 
applicants  by  scores.  There  is  much  un- 
used capacity.  Only  where  a  State  scholar- 
ship program  is  operative,  as  in  California. 
Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  do  the 
small  Independent  colleges  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  draw  the  students  they  want,  at  a 
tuition  fee  which  will  permit  the  non-tax- 
supported  college  the  base  for  an  adequate 
teaching  program. 

The  foregoing  recital  of  independent  col- 
lege fees  on  the  one  hand  and  enrollment 
difficulties  on  the  other  may  sound  like  an 
obituary  notice  for  this  tjrpe  of  Institution 
in  America.  Such  a  notice,  once  more  quot- 
ing Mark  Twain,  would  be  exaggerated.  The 
independent  colleges  will  stay  alive  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  United  States 
will  need  every  classroom  building,  library 
and  laboratory,  public  or  private,  that  it  can 
lay  its  hands  on  in  the  next  decade.  What 
will  probably  happen  Is  that  the  trend  of 
increasing  public  aid  to  private  colleges  will 
continue — building  loans,  student  loans  and 
scholarships,  research  grants,  science  equip- 
ment grants,  teacher  fellowships,  etc.  The 
prospect  of  outright  budgetary  subsidies 
may  or  may  not  come  to  us  as  It  came  years 
ago  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  through  Brit- 
ain's university  grants  program.  Before 
that  time  comes  numbers  of  independent 
colleges  may  have  decided  it  makes  sense 
to  sell  out  lock,  stock  and  barrel  to  the  sur- 
rounding city,  county  and  State.  Yet  it 
seems  likely  that  those  colleges  which  can 
maintain  strong  programs  under  independ- 
ent boards  of  control  and  predominantly  pri- 
vate financing  will  stay  alive  and  independ- 
ent. 

There  are  more  than  private  reasons  for 
believing  it  Is  In  the  country's  Interest  that 
those  Independent  colleges  strong  enough  to 
remain  Independent  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 
In  the  first  place  they  have  a  tradition  of 
broad  and  deep  learning  to  maintain.  Sec- 
ond, they  have  set  and  should  continue  to 
set  the  pace  for  college  learning  as  an  in- 
dividual experience,  stimulated  by  In- 
dividual professors  who  take  time  for  their 
students.  Third,  they  can  use  their  freedom 
to  demonstrate  flexibility  In  projects  con- 
cerning whom,  what,  and  how  to  teach.  We 
are  still  far  from  teaching  as  well  as  we 
should.  Fourth,  and  perhaps  most  Im- 
portant, they  can  use  their  freedom  to  be 
the  keepers  of  our  conscience  concerning 
Integrity  of  the  Intellect.  If  the  independ- 
ent colleges  were  to  do  no  more  than  keep 
national  standard  for  the  freedom  of  thought 
and  inquiry,  they  would  Justify  their  sur- 
vival on   those  grounds  alone. 

Yet  my  summary  of  the  case  for  the  in- 
dependent liberal  arts  college  has  not  solved 
the  problem  of  its  tuition  cost.  This  fact 
threatens  progressively  to  deny  it  from  be- 
ing the  very  opportunity  to  leading  students 
from  all  backgrounds  that  it  ought  to  be. 
The  solution  Is  for  America  to  take  what- 
ever steps  are  needed  to  guide  the  good 
liberal  arts  prospect  Irrespective  of  means 
toward  the  college  of  his  choice.  This  may 
require  greatly  Increased  public  scholarship 
programs,  with  emphasis  preferably  on  State 
rather  than  Federal  scholarships,  since  all 
colleges  typically  draw  their  best  students 
from  within  their  ovra  State  boundaries. 

The  Illinois  State  scholarship  program, 
for  instance,  has  helped  a  strong  independ- 
ent liberal  arts  college  like  Knox  increase 
its  enrollment  toward  1.200  able  students, 
while  offering  a  total  student  aid  budget 
of  over  $400,000  per  year,  not  counting  loans 
and  part-time  campus  Jobs.  However,  it 
seems  certain  both  State  and  Federal  scholar- 
ships will  be  needed. 

It  may  also  require  expanded  programs  of 
aid  to  teaching  facilities  and  equipment, 
made  perhaps  as  matching  grants  in  the 
style  of  the  recently  begun  National  Science 
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Foundation  science  equipment  grant  pro- 
gram. It  may  In  time  require  an  honeet  fac- 
ing of  a  possible  gfeneral  grants  program  to 
independent  colleges.  ThU  last  I  should 
hope  to  see  forestalled  until  It  should  be- 
come bluntly  evident  that  Individual  and 
corporate  philanthropy  from  the  private 
sector  cannot  meet  the  challenge  of  sup- 
porting high-quality  college  education  As 
of  now.  that  Issue  Is  In  doubt. 

The  practical  argument  for  public  aid  to 
the  lndep)€ndent  colleges  Is  that  It  Is  much 
the  cheapest  way  taxwise  of  expanding  col- 
lege facilities,  since  private  college  endow- 
ments. glft.a,  and  at  least  partial  student 
payments  will  continue  to  contribute  most 
of  the  educational  dollar.  It  would  be  sU'.y 
to  build  great  new  public  university  cities 
so  long  as  Independent  college  capacity  re- 
m.ilned  unrlHed  as  It  does  now 

Yet  the  final  argument  for  public  aid.  Ir.- 
sof^r  aa  It  may  be  needed  to  help  the  In- 
dependent colleges  fulflll  their  rule.  restJ  on 
a  matter  of  belief.  If  these  colleges  bec.iu.se 
of  the  tradition  and  quality  of  their  teach- 
ing and  the  hardiness  of  their  Intellectml 
freedom  can  strengthen  the  fabric  of  Amer- 
ican higher  education,  then  they  should  be 
aided  to  do  so. 

Aiding  them,  however.  Ls  not  the  end  of 
It.  Whether  or  not  the  Independent  colleges 
accept  a  dime  of  public  money,  they  cm 
face  themselves  only  to  the  extent  they  are 
able  to  demonstrate  the  results  of  wh.it  they 
claini  they  do  for  the  government  of  able 
young  people.  The  worst  that  cou'.d  happen 
would  be  the  creation  of  Islands  f  ir  the  eco- 
nomic elite,  for  students  educate  each  other 
more  than  professors  educate  them.  Evi- 
dence Is  growing  moreover  that  the  current 
ritualistic  msl.stence  upon  high  college  board 
scores  and  top  high  school  grade  Index  Is 
having  some  undesirable  results.  Our  stu- 
dent tKxlies  for  one  thing  are  becoming  tense 
and  worrisome.  The  desire  for  a  liberal  edu- 
cation—  that  process  of  broadly  human  as 
well  as  scholastic  learning— Is  not  limited 
to  the  top  grade-getters  and  aptitude-test 
scorers.  How  to  measure  a  real  desire  for 
liberal  education  Is  the  frontier  of  the  ad- 
mission office.  Creative  abilities,  for  one 
thing,  such  as  are  seen  In  the  fine  arts  and 
in  group  relations,  are  found  to  be  rather 
Independent  of  top  academic  intelligence. 
It  Ls  In  the  Interest  of  the  Independent  lib- 
eral arts  colleges  to  build  student  bodies  of 
young  people  who  are  ready  to  give  them- 
selves to  the  spirit  of  liberal  education  as 
well  as  to  Its  exercises. 

A  long  step  In  that  direction  will  be  taken 
if  the  problem  of  the  Increitslng  economic 
exclusion  can  be  relieved.  Colleges  need 
bright  yjungsters  from  the  city  .streets  and 
the  farms  as  well  as  from  the  suburbs.  It 
win  be  up  to  the  American  people  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  Independent  liberal  arts 
colleges  have  enough  to  offer  the  country  so 
that  their  economic  problems  should  be 
shared  and  the  right  .students  helped  to  go 
there,  while  the  college's  basic  independence 
Is  preserved.  It  will  be  the  least  surprising 
statement  of  this  dlscu.sslon  that  I  hope  the 
American  publics  answer  Is  yes.  We  must. 
and  I  believe  we  shall,  be  ready  to  take  It 
on   from   there. 

Address   bt    Rlssxlx    I.   Thackret    to   Deie- 

GATES  or  THE  CONTOIENCE  ON  FUjUAL  OP- 
POBTUNrTT  ro«  HiCHEX  EDfCATION.  SPON- 
SORED   BY    THE    AFt,   CIO,    AT    THE    SHOREH^M 

Hotel,  Washingto.s.  DC. 

I  hesitate  to  use  the  word  "crisis"  m  a 
country  in  which  every  day  s  newspaper  re- 
cords a  new  and  apparently  insoluble  crisis. 
The  one  I'm  going  to  talk  alKJut  is  a  s^reat 
opportunity  as  well  as  a  crisis  It  Is  clearly 
solvable,  if  the  American  people  really  under- 
stand what  Is  involved. 

Within  the  next  10  years,  this  country  will 
make  a  major  decision,  or  a  .series  or  deci- 
sions, about  Its  system  of  education  beyond 


the  high  Bchool.  Involved  in  this  Is  the  kind 
of  society  we  are  going  Uy  have  In  the  future. 
Will  it  be  one  In  which  there  Is  a  reasonable 
degree  of  opportunity  or  not?  Will  It  be 
much  more  straUfled  along  economic,  social, 
and  other  caste  lines  than  It  has  been?  In- 
deed, can  this  Nation  survive  as  a  free,  demo- 
cratic and  reasonably  well  o3  pefiple** 

I  do  mt  mean  to  separate  higher  education 
from  that  which  goes  before,  nor  from  other 
developments  m  our  -•Kx-letv  Of  course  no 
such  sepiratloa  can  be  maile  K%»-rv  study 
of  the  p-oblem  including  the  notiitjie  one 
on  "Education  and  Income"  by  Mrs  I'atrli  la 
Sexton  -  shows  that  college  attendance  Is 
determined  by  a  wide  variety  of  factors 
which  may  Include  family  Income,  whether 
or  not  v  ur  parei.ts  went  to  c  >Ile(?e  the  kind 
>>(  high  .schcK)!  you  atteiid  and  the  kind  of 
.''.iff  and  pr  )gram  It  has.  your  father's  or 
ruii'.her'.s  occupatiin.  the  c<jlor  of  \our  skin, 
whether  you  are  a  man  or  a  woman  I  sha^l 
touch  C'n  S'jme  of  these  factors  later,  but 
first  I  w.tnt  to  sketch  -Ahat  I  see  as  the  gen- 
eral problem  and  the  ba^lc  choices  open  to 
us 

The  reasrm  ttie  next  decade  Is  so  critical  Is 
that  during  that  decade  two  major  trend 
lines  will  come  together.  One  Is  the  siKrial 
trend  toward  increased  demand  .md  need  for 
higher  education,  and  the  ther  la  the  trend 
line  of  a  rapid'.y  increasing  pop\ilatlon  of 
College  age 

Since  1939  college  enrollments  have  In- 
cre;ised  from  1  4  millions  to  3  rj  milUoiiS  as 
of  tills  f.Ul.  Up  until  the  U\*t  year  or  two. 
the  College  age  papulation  bus  been  no 
greater  than  it  was  in  lySJ  We  can  take 
1939  a-s  a  reast)nable  base  year,  because  It 
avoids  tlie  W  irld  War  II  ye  irs  and  t.'ie  post- 
war buUe  When  the  ;K>etwar  bulge  leveled 
off  and  college  enrollments  returned  to 
normal  they  did  net  return  to  1939  levels, 
but  to  atxjut  50  percent  above  thcje,  and 
they  have  been  rlsin^j  ever  since,  without 
an  increase  in  college  a^e  population  LI 
the  trend  of  past  years  toward  increasing 
percentaijes  cf  young  people  going  to  ct.il- 
lege  continues,  we  will  have  6  9  million 
in  higher  education  by  1970.  or  roughly 
double  1960  If  we  simply  hold  our  own  — 
that  is,  keep  the  same  percentage  of  young 
people  in  college  that  we  base  now— 1970 
enrolln^ents  will  be  about  5  2  million,  or  50 
percent  more  than  present  figures  To  put 
It  another  way.  between  1951  and  1960  en- 
roUmenu  increased  163.000  a  year.  Less 
than  8  percent  of  this  was  caused  by  popu- 
lation growth  During  the  next  10  years.  If 
the  past  trends  continue,  we  will  need  to 
accommodate  an  average  of  335  000  new  stu- 
dents a  year  i  If  we  merely  hold  our  own 
we  will  still  need  to  accommodate  average 
Increases  of  157.000  each  year  i  To  accom- 
modate this  increase  will  require  very  sub- 
stantial additional  e.xpenditures.  including 
s<jme  Increase  In  prop<irtlon.ate  expenditures 
for  higher  education  .ls  c  mpared  to  other 
purposes 

Among  those  who  consider  theni.seUes  as 
experts,  two  general  camps  of  opinion  have 
formed.  They  represent  broad  dlviai.ins  of 
opinion  which  have  always  existed,  at  any 
given  time,  in  our  s*<ciety.  base<l  on  con- 
flicting viewp<.iinis  as  to  the  merits  of  aris- 
tocracy versus  democracy,  of  the  resp^jnsl- 
bllity  of  s<x-lety  for  education  .is  against  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual,  i.f  the  phi- 
losophy of  restricting  advanced  education 
to  the  few    IT  opening  it  to  the  many 

We  have  always  had  these  differing  view- 
points. What  makes  the  det^ade  of  the 
1960s  stand  out  Is  that  the  decisl<jns  we 
make  are  likely  to  set  a  tr-Mid  iind  pattern 
for  s<ime  years  .md  decades  after  that.  Just 
as  the  lAnd-Cirant  CoUejce  .Act  of  a  century 
ago  set  In  motion  the  trend  toward  an  tjpen 
system  of  higher  education  rather  than  one 
serving  the  needs  of  1  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  reason  the  American  public  is  con- 
fused  about   the    n.iture   of    the   choices    be- 


fore It  Is  that  both  camp*  of  opinion  fly  the 
banner  and  use  the  slogana  of  dfunocracy  In 
education  and  equality  of  •dacstional  op- 
portunity. 

Briefly,  and  I  exaggerate  the  dlstlnctlona 
and  make  them  somewhat  aharper  than  they 
are  for  the  purpose  of  clarity: 

One  school  of  thought  Is  that  higher  edu- 
cation Is  essentially  a  privilege  beneflclal  to 
the  Individual:  that  the  Individual  should,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  be  asked  to 
pay  for  higher  education.  Alao,  that  higher 
education  should  be  restricted  to  those  "able 
to  benefit  from  It"-  a  very  elusive  term 
which  means  many  different  things  to  the 
different  people  who  u.se  It-  .^nd  that  much 
tinje  and  money  can  be  saved  by  the  applica- 
tion of  rather  rigid  standards  of  admission 
to  higher  education  This  school  of  thought, 
for  the  most  part,  also  recognUBea  the  social 
value  of  hl.'.her  education,  and  the  so<-lal 
Justice  of  making  It  accessible  to  those  who 
cannot  pay  They  would  solve  this  problem 
by  making  scholar  hips  available  to  the  very 
bright  few  who  cannot  possibly  finance 
hU'her  educatl(.n  by  their  own  resources  or 
by  Ivirrowlng  and  they  would  also  make 
subsidies  available  to  a  selected  group  In  oc- 
cupations essential  to  the  national  Interest 
but  whose  financial  reward  Is  hardly  ad- 
equate to  attract  a  substantial  cash  Invest- 
ment by  the  Individual.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  this  school  of  thought  calls  for  the 
colleges  charging  announts  which  cover  a 
fairly  high  proportion  of  the  cost;  borrowing 
to  pay  the  bill  by  those  whose  parenu  can't 
pay:  and  sutMldles  to  selected  individuals 
who  cant  make  It  any  other  way. 

The  second  broad  school  of  thought  places 
prlm.iry  emphasis  on  the  valus  of  higher 
education  to  our  society,  and  on  its  esaentlal 
character  as  a  means  of  equalizing  oppor- 
tunity for  the  individual.  It  recognizes  the 
po'entlal  economic  vahie.  as  well  as  other 
values,  of  higher  education  to  the  Individual, 
but  believes  that  primary  contribution  to- 
ward Its  support  should  be  made  at  the  time 
when  earning  power  Is  the  greatest,  and  that 
It  should  be  made  both  by  those  who  do  and 
thone  who  do  not  go  to  college.  It  holds 
that,  while  the  education  of  the  especially 
talented  Is  absolutely  essential  to  our  sur- 
vival and  progress,  that  the  education  of 
large  numbers  who  are  less  specially  talented 
Is  also  essential.  It  would  finance  higher 
education  so  far  as  passible  through  private 
ffifu  and  contributions  and  public  taxation, 
keeping  the  cost  to  the  student  down  to  a 
level  at  which  the  average  Individual, 
through  his  own  efforts,  can  hope  to  attend 
ciillege  without  special  individual  subsidy. 
This  group  alao  would  favor  a  relatively 
open  admiasloris  p^^tltcy.  under  which  high 
schot>l  graduates  who  were  determined  to  go 
on  for  advanced  education  would  have  the 
opp. irtunl'y  to  try. 

If  the  t\m  viewpoint  prevails,  higher  edu- 
cation m  this  country  will  be  Increasingly 
expensive  Uj  the  individual  who  can  afford 
to  pay  and  to  the  one  who  cannot.  Young 
men  and  women  will  Increasingly  leave  col- 
lege. If  they  are  In  the  lower  economic 
groups,  with  heavy  loads  of  debt  at  the  tUne 
they  should  be  establishing  families. 

Opportunity  to  go  to  college  at  all  will 
Increasingly  be  determined  by  the  decision 
of  a  scholarship  committee  In  making  or 
not  making  an  award,  not  by  the  Individ- 
uals determination  and  will.  Families  at 
higher  and  higher  Income  levels  will  be 
thrown  Into  the  competition  for  scholar- 
ships, making  It  harder  on  the  economically 
leas  fortunate  who.  by  and  large,  are  also 
less  fortunate  In  access  to  the  cultural  ex- 
periences which  make  for  good  test  scores. 
The  average  student  who  is  perfectly  able 
to  do  college  work  and  benefit  from  It  will 
)>e  severely  handicapped  In  the  competltloD 
for  scholarships— unless  the  whole  present 
cunnotatlon  of  the  term  Is  abandoned.  In 
short,    we    will    have    to   have   hundreds   of 


thousands — milUona  would  not  be  an  exag- 
geration—of scbolarshlpa,  or  elM  manf 
people  will  not  go  on  beyond  high  aebool 
who  should  have  tt^at  chance. 

If  the  second  viewpoint  prevails,  educa- 
tional opportunity  will  still  be  open  to  the 
detennlned  individual  who  want*  to  go 
ahead  on  his  or  her  own,  regardless  of  the 
decision  of  a  scholarship  board  or  a  teat 
scoring  machine.  College  tuitions  will  be 
relatively  low,  as  they  have  traditionally 
been,  because  s-iclety  subsldlaes  them. 
Scholarships  will  a  till  be  desirable  and  nec- 
essary, but  the  number  needed  will  be  man- 
ageable and  not  In  terms  of  a  very  hl^ 
proportion  of  the  total  college-age  popula- 
tion. 

Let  me  again  eriphaslze  that  this  picture 
is  drawn  in  brofkd  terms,  and  as  such  I  be- 
lieve It  to  be  accurate.  But  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  or  to  imply  that  all  cc^legea  should 
be  all  things  to  all  students.  I  have  no 
criticism  of  any  college  which  wishes,  for 
example,  to  limit  Its  student  Intake  to  the 
upper  2  or  S  percent  on  test  scores,  or 
to  charge  a  very  high  admission  fee  and 
provide  generous  tcholarshlp  funds,  or  limit 
Itself  In  other  ways  in  terms  of  what  it 
conceives  its  mls(.lon  to  be.  My  point  Is 
solely  that  we  muiit  see  that  there  are  other 
institutions  where  quality  higher  education 
is  open  to  our  yoting  people.  For  example, 
as  long  ago  as  IU56-67  the  annual  report 
of  the  director  cf  admissions  at  Harvard 
Indicated  great  ccncern  over  the  fact  that 
rising  tuition  charges  and  extremely  high 
entrance  competition  were  sharply  cutting 
down  the  number  of  students  from  low- 
Income  families  entering  Harvard,  despite 
the  svallablllty  ol'  large  scholarship  funds 
and  the  desire  to  use  them  to  equalize 
opportunity. 

In  the  Harvard  class  of  1955,  10  percent 
of  scholarship  wlimers  came  from  families 
with  Income  of  more  than  $8,300.  By  the 
class  of  l»ea  (entering  In  the  fall  of  1957) 
this  upper  10  percent  of  scholarship  win- 
ners came  from  families  with  Incomes  of 
$11,500  or  more.  In  the  Harvard  class  of 
1957.  33.3  percent  of  graduates  were  sons 
of  fathers  who  did  not  attend  college.  For 
the  class  of  1901  the  figure  was  19.3  per- 
cent. At  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
at  the  same  time,  fathers  of  58  percent  of 
the  students  did  not  attend  college.  At 
Harvard  parents  of  8  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents work  at  blue-collar  Jobs.  At  Massa- 
chusetts the  figure  Is  10  percent.  May  I 
note.  In  passing,  that  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, because  of  limited  capacity,  turns 
down  annually  many  more  qualified  appli- 
cants than  It  admits. 

I  have  used  the  above  comparison  stmply 
because  the  figures  happen  to  be  available 
through  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Harvard 
Crimson.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  public 
or  private  Institutions,  but  of  differing 
purpoees,  philosophies,  policies.  Harvard, 
great  university  that  it  la,  is  worried  about 
what  U  happening,  and  It  will  be  Interest- 
ing to  see  the  outcome.  My  personal  belief 
Is  that  If  we  are  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done  In  the  years  ahead,  we  will  have  to  find 
ways  of  helping  both  our  private  and  public 
colleges  keep  down  their  charges  to  students. 
Private  colleges  already  receive  substantial 
public  aid  In  the  form  of  tax  exemption  and 
participation  In  a  wide  variety  of  Federal 
research  and  other  programs.  Whether  they 
wish  to  accept  direct  public  aid  for  general 
purpoees  will  vary  with  the  Individual  In- 
stitution. Many  problems  are  Involved  but 
I  l>eiieve  that  ways  can  be  found  to  solve 
them. 

S^ime  hnve  stiggested  that  the  way  to  as- 
sure the  continued  expansion  of  privately 
controlled  higher  education  Is  to  require 
public  Institutions  to  raise  their  charges  to 
students.  This  reminds  me  of  the  old  story 
of  the  Procrustean  bed.  whose  occupants 
were  either  stretched  or  chopped  off  to  fit  the 
bed.     Our  first  consideration  Is  to  see  that 
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young  people  have  aeoesa  to  higher  eduoa- 
tlan.  and  ataitlng  from  this  premise,  to  find 
ways  at  making  It  available  in  a  rarlety  of 
tnstltvtloaB,  with  a  variety  at  puipoaea,  and 
under  a  yariety  vt  ausploes. 

Up  to  now  I  have  talked  only  in  broad 
terms  about  who  will  go  to  college  in  the 
196011,  and  that  largely  In  terms  of  the  gen- 
eral problem.  What  do  we  know  about  who 
goes  to  college  now? 

First,  we  know  depresslngly  little,  really, 
about  who  goes  to  college.  We  have  pretty 
good  flgtires  on  college  enrollments,  na- 
tionally and  by  States,  but  we  don't  know 
much  about  what  they  mean.  For  example, 
we  have  some  national  studies  on  a 
sampling  basis  which  indicate  that  half  of 
the  upper  20  percent  of  our  high  school 
graduates  don't  go  on  to  college,  many  for 
financial  reasons.  But  we  have  flgiires  from 
only  a  few  States  which  tell  us  what  per- 
centage of  high  school  graduates  in  those 
States  go  to  college,  by  ability  levels.  In- 
terestingly enough,  in  these  States,  all  In 
the  central  section  of  the  country,  all  but 
one  show  a  much  higher  percentage  of  young 
people  in  the  upper  20  to  25  percent  on  test 
ratings  going  to  college  than  the  national 
studies  show.  I  dont  doubt  the  validity  of 
the  national  studies,  but  I  woiild  like  to 
have  a  better  idea  of  where  the  talent  loss 
is  occurring.  What  are  the  figures  for  New 
Jersey?  Pennsylvania?  or.  for  that  matter, 
for  any  of  the  40-odd  States  for  which 
figures  are  not  available?  Studies  by  the 
National  Merit  Scholarship  Corp.  staff 
show  that  of  the  upper  5  percent  on  Its  test 
scores,  more  than  90  percent  go  to  college, 
through  merit  scholarships  or  other  awards, 
or  on  their  own. 

We  know  how  many  i>eople  are  enrolled  In 
the  colleges  of  each  State,  and  people  fre- 
quently compare  these  with  the  college-age 
poptilatlon  of  the  State  as  a  basis  for  getting 
an  idea  of  ratios  of  college  attendance.  This 
is  all  right  for  some  States  but  let  lu  take 
the  case  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla.  In  the 
fall  of  1958  there  were  23,000  undergradiiates 
enrolled  in  its  colleges,  a  fairly  impressive 
figtire.  But  only  7,000  of  these  were  resl- 
denU  of  the  District,  and  only  3,500  District 
residents  went  outside  the  District  to  col- 
lege. Thtu  the  figure  on  District  enroll- 
ments ezagger&tes,  by  130  percent,  the  figure 
on  District  sttidents  who  go  to  college. 

To  put  it  another  way,  69  percent  of  col- 
lege students  In  the  District  are  from  out- 
side the  DUtrict.  ror  Vermont  it  is  64 
percent,  for  New  Hampshire  62,  for  Rhode 
Island  48.6  percent.  At  the  other  extreme, 
Delaware  sends  48  percent  of  Its  students 
who  go  to  college  outside  the  State;  New 
Jersey  41.6  percent;  Connecticut  39  percent. 
New  Jersey  imports  11.8  percent  of  its  stu- 
dents, exports  41.6  percent.  Texas,  on  the 
other  hands.  Imports  8  percent,  exports  6 
percent. 

I  comment  on  this  only  to  sound  a  warn- 
ing that  high  college  attendance  In  a  State 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  State's 
own  residents  go  to  college  in  substantial 
nvunbers.  The  presence  of  nationally  known 
institutions,  or  good  scenery,  or  climate,  or 
both,  may  mask  the  fact  that  the  State  really 
is  doing  a  poor  Job  of  getting  its  own  into 
college.  Some  of  the  factors  or  combina- 
tions of  factors  Influencing  college  attend- 
ance, as  shown  by  the  figures,  are  these: 

1.  Sex:  If  you  are  a  man  the  chances  of 
your  going  to  college  In  the  United  States 
are  50  percent  better  than  If  you  are  a 
womjLn.  There  are  a  good  many  reasons  for 
this,  and  they  vary  in  specific  cases  and  by 
areas,  but  these  are  the  national  figures. 

2.  Aptitude  and  class  rank:  Students  who 
score  well  on  entrance  tests,  or  who  stand 
high  In  their  high  school  classes,  go  to  col- 
lege in  substantially  higher  percentages  than 
those  who  dont.  This  is  not  surprising,  but 
it  raises  many  questions,  particularly  If  tests 
or  class  ranks  are  used  as  rigid  cutoff  de- 


terminants for  entranoe  «r  for  financial  aid. 
Kveryone  agxees  that  testa  are  useful  instru- 
ments. But  a  mid  western  university  with 
an  excellent  reputation  for  quality  fo\ma 
that  at  a  graduating  claM  of  1,000,  one-fifth 
woiild  have  been  denied  entrance  on  the 
basis  oS  a  test  cut-off  score  in  rather  wide- 
spread use.  Among  these  200  were  one  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  fotir  members  of  other  scho- 
lastic honor  societies,  46  students  who  made 
the  dean's  honors  Ust  at  least  once.  It  in- 
cluded 22  engineers,  40  teachers,  7  lawyers, 
7  doctors,  7  pharmacists,  6  Journalists,  59 
arts  and  sciences  graduates,  24  fine  arts 
graduates,  87  in  business.  If  one  aasxmaes 
that  a  fairly  rigid  (^plication  of  test  scores 
would  eliminate  a  substantial  n\unber  of 
those  later  falling,  what  about  this  "efll- 
clency"  as  contrasted  with  the  efficiency  of 
saving  capable  students  whose  test  scores 
were  a  reflection  of  poor  high  schools,  in- 
adequate cultural  backgrounds,  but  who  had 
the  will  and  determination  to  catch  up? 
The  fact  is  that  there  Is  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  self-selection  among  high  school 
graduates,  and  that  it  can  be  improved  with 
counseling  and  guidance. 

8.  Occupation  of  parents:  It  makea  a 
difference.  A  Wisconsin  study  showed  that 
30  percent  of  all  high  school  graduates  in 
a  given  year  went  to  college.  But  64  per- 
cent of  children  of  profeasional  or  executive 
workers  went;  46  percent  of  parents  doing 
office  or  sales  work;  4S  percent  of  children 
of  small  businessmen;  38  percent  of  children 
o^  skilled  workers;  18  percent  of  children  of 
farmers.  This  Is  about  the  pattern  shown 
by  other  studies.  Horace  Mann  Bond,  you 
may  recall.  taunA  that  It  took  3,581,370 
laborers  "other  than  farm  and  mlnee"  to 
piroduce  one  national  merit  scholarship 
winner;  but  that  on  the  other  hand  It  took 
only  12,672  professional  and  technical 
workers. 

5.  Income :  All  the  studies  show  that  chil- 
dren of  parents  having  high  incomes  tend 
to  go  to  college  In  greater  numbers  than 
those  with  lower  Incomes.  This  may  be  a 
good  place  to  point  out  again  that  com- 
binations of  factors  are  involved.  Ministers, 
teachers,  librarians  tend  to  be  in  the  modest 
income  group,  but  a  high  percentage  of  their 
children  go  to  college.  Farmers  in  the 
higher  income  brackets  don't  send  their 
children  to  college  as  often  as  other  high- 
income  people. 

6.  The  culturally  and  economically  de- 
prived: I  started  out  to  put  down  a  category 
called  "race"  or  "color"  but  decided  it  was 
not  accurate  for  my  purpose  here.  What  I 
am  getting  at  is  the  fact  that  people  from 
low-income  families,  whose  parents  didn't  go 
to  college,  who  attend  relatively  poor 
schools,  don't  go  to  college  in  large  num- 
bers. In  fact  they  don't  get  through  the 
elementary  and  secondary  system  in  large 
numbers.  In  the  case  of  two  groups,  the 
Negro  and  in  some  areas  the  American  In- 
dian, there  are  color-related  factors  which 
tend  to  keep  them  from  breaking  out  of 
the  vicious  circle,  as  many  minority  groups 
have  done  at  various  periods  of  our  history. 
This  country  is  now  engaged  in  a  genuine 
effort  to  break  down  these  special  color- 
related  barriers.  While  we  are  doing  this,  we 
must  also  remember  that  this  is  only  one 
part — though  a  major  part — of  the  needed 
effort  to  make  economic  educational  and 
cultural  opportunity  genuinely  available  to 
all. 

This  is  a  good  place  to  emphasize  that 
there  are  great  differences  between  Individ- 
uals which  are  not  the  resvilt  of  differences  in 
social,  economic,  or  cultural  background. 
We  are  not,  thank  God,  created  Identical,  or 
equal  in  the  sense  that  we  all  have  the  same 
Interests  and  capacities  and  aptitudes. 
Everybody  should  not  gc  to  college,  and  the 
sooner  we  remove  the  social  prestige  of  a  col- 
lege degree,  the  better — or  perhaps  as  prag- 
matic Americans  we  will  wind  up  by  giving 
everybody  a  bachelor's  degree  at  a  specified 
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ag«  and  then  get  on  with  the  business  of 
providing  the  iLlnd  and  variety  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  we  need. 

What  I  hold  as  an  article  of  educational 
faith,  of  faith  In  democracy,  of  faith  In  this 
country.  Is  that  we  ought  to  provide  the 
maximum  degree  of  equality  of  opportunity. 
No  man  or  group  of  men  Is  wise  enough  to 
Judge  the  helghU  to  which  an  Individual 
may  rise,  the  contributions  he  or  she  may 
nuike.  If  given  the  chance.  Time  was  when 
the  phjrslcal  frontier  was  the  guarantee  of 
mobility  In  our  society.  The  disadvantaged, 
the  oppressed,  those  who  felt  frozen  In  a 
static  community  structure,  could  move  west 
and  create  new  communities  of  their  own 
The  physical  frontier  closed  about  1890.  By 
that  time  the  Land-Grant  Act  of  1862.  whose 
centennial  we  celebrate,  had  begun  to  open 
the  educational  frontier  at  the  college  level. 

The  land-grant  Institutions  were,  of  course, 
not  alone  In  this  movement,  have  never  been 
more  than  a  segment  of  It.  Colleges  founded 
by  individual  benefactors,  by  churches,  by 
other  colleges,  by  communities,  by  all  kLlnda 
of  public  and  private  effort  were  necessary 
to  give  us  a  system  of  higher  education,  and 
a  degree  of  educational  opportunity — un- 
equal as  It  still  Is — unmatched  by  any  other 
major  country.  The  contribution  of  the 
Land-Orant  Act  was  to  provide  an  example, 
a  spur,  a  demonstration  of  a  new  spirit,  new 
range,  and  variety  In  higher  education. 

The  men  and  women  of  a  century  ago.  In 
a  country  torn  by  internal  dissentlon  to 
the  point  that  Its  existence  was  threatened, 
bankrupt  and  dependent  on  printing  press 
money,  had  the  courage  to  give  away  vast 
areas  of  the  public  domain  In  the  faith  that 
education  of  young  people  \  as  a  better  In- 
vestment by  far  than  the  hope  that  a  huge 
land  spec\iiation  might  sometime  balance 
the  budget.  I  hope  and  believe  that  we  have 
the  same  courage  and  faith  to  meet  the  op- 
portunity of  the  1960's. 
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MXAITT     TO    THE    AFLi-CIO     CONrXXZMCX     ON 

Bquai.  OrposTUNTrr  roa  Education  Hklo  at 
THK  SaoaxMAic  Hotzl  in  Washington. 
TRTTaSDAT,  Janttast  4 

We  In  the  AFL-CIO  are  delighted  at  the 
warm  response  to  this  conference  within  the 
academic  community.  I  want  to  express  our 
deep  appreciation  to  the  distinguished  edu- 
cators who  have  come  here  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  discuss  with  us  the  problem 
of  equal  opportunity  in  higher  education 
Their  presence  is  convincing  evidence  to  me 
that  those  who  administer  the  affairs  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  are  as  deeply  con- 
cerned about  this  problem  as  we  are  in  the 
trade  union  movement. 

Obviously  it  wouldn't  make  sense  for  me 
to  speak  to  you  tonight  in  technical  terms. 
When  it  comes  to  the  mechanics  of  higher 
education,  the  experts  are  all  in  the  audi- 
ence. What  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
you  Is  the  status  of  the  educational  system 
as  it  appears  to  us  in  the  labor  movement. 
and  what  we  believe  the  goals  of  that  system 
should  be. 

One  of  those  goals  found  expression  in  the 
Morrill  Act  establishing  land  grant  colleges 
As  you  know,  we  are  celebrating  the  100th 
anniversary  of  that  law  this  year.  I  think  It 
Is  worth  noting  that  we  as  a  nation  are 
about  as  far  from  realizing  the  objectives  of 
the  Morrill  Act,  after  a  century,  as  we  are 
from  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  the  14th  and 
15th  eonendments,  which  are  nearly  as  old. 

It  seems  to  me  the  analogy  is  appropri- 
ate. In  both  educational  opportunity  and 
civil  rights  our  country  has  failed  to  live 
up  to  standards  we  established  a  century 
ago.  In  both  respects  the  time  has  come  for 
reality  to  catch  up  with  Ideals. 

Speaking  only  of  higher  education,  what 
has  caused  the  delay?  There  are  63  land- 
grant  colleges  In  operation  today.  There's  a 
considerably   greater   number  of   State   col- 


leges and  universities,  act  up  Independently. 
While  the  physical  faclllUas  of  these  Insti- 
tutions may  not  be  adequate  In  the  light 
of  today's  needs,  thU  hasn't  always  been  so. 
There  have  been  long  periods  when  col- 
leges were  in  search  of  students,  rather  than 
the  other  way  around  Yet  at  no  time  has 
the  opportunity  for  higher  education  been 
genuinely  available  to  all. 

What  this  indicates,  of  course,  is  that  the 
mere  physical  existence  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  adequate  number,  even  with 
rock-t)ottom  tuition  fees,  does  not  assure 
equal  opportunity.  Classrooms  and  teach- 
ers are  essential,  but  they  aren't  enough. 

My  own  mail  reveals  the  greatest  addi- 
tional need  I'm  sure  you  can  guess  what  it 
is      Money 

Hundreds  of  letters  from  parents — union 
members,  with  the  normal  desire  to  see  their 
children  get  ahead — come  into  AFL  CIO 
headquarters  each  year  Hundreds  more 
flow  Into  the  headquarters  of  our  affiliated 
unions.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  least 
as  many  others  are  directed  to  college  offi- 
cials.    These  are  letters  that  say.  in  effect 

"Our  Ixjy — or  girl  — gets  fine  marks  in 
school  He  wants  to  go  to  college,  and  I 
think  he  deserves  the  chance  But  on  my 
wa^es  I  Just  can't  afford  It.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do?  " 

Now  how  can  we  answer  letters  tike  that? 
How  do  you  answer  them'' 

Tes,  we  can  talk  about  scholarships. 
There  are  more  scholarships  available  now 
than  ever  before  I  would  like  to  pay  special 
tribute,  in  that  connection,  to  the  strictly 
private  schools,  many  of  which  are  repre- 
sented here,  for  their  desire  to  include  stu- 
dents chosen  by  ability  rather  than  by  fi- 
nancial resources. 

We  in  the  labor  movement  have  also  made 
a  contribution.  About  a  thousand  students 
are  now  attending  college  with  the  help  of 
-scholarships  created  by  unions  A  large 
number.  I'm  sure,  su'e  being  financed  by  in- 
dustry, by  foundations  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, by  fraternal  organizations,  by  regional 
alumni  groups,  by  other  alumni  concerned 
with  football  players,  and  by  local.  State,  and 
Kederal  governments  themselves 

This  may  sound  like  an  impressive  array 
of  aaslstance  To  get  It  into  (serspective.  let 
me  remind  you  that  all  these  scholarships 
put  together  meet  only  5  percent  of  the  totJal 
expenses  of  the  college  population  And 
while  st>me  Individual  scholarships  are  gen- 
erous, the  average  amount  is  only  $145  a 
year. 

I'm  sure  you  covered  this  ground  In  detail 
during  y<jur  discussions  this  aftern<x>n  And 
I  hope  yuu  concluded  that  the  first  essential 
step  toward  redeeming  the  100-year-old 
promise  of  the  Morrill  Act  is  a  c<imprehen- 
sive  prot^ram  of  F'ederal  scholarships 

Congress  has  been  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  not  fast  enough  nor  far  enough 
The  National  Defense  Education  Act  has  un- 
questionably been  of  great  help,  but  Its  ap- 
proach is  far  too  narrow  The  proposed  Col- 
lege Academic  Facilities  and  Scholarships 
Act  Is  much  better,  yet  the  50,000  scholar- 
ships It  contemplates  would  take  care  of  only 
the  neediest  5  percent  of  the  freshmen  who 
will  enroll  next  September 

What  we  ought  to  have  In  this  country  is 
a  program  that  will  finally  eliminate  finan- 
cial barriers  to  higher  education;  a  program 
that  offers  each  student  freedom  to  choose 
b<:>th  his  college  and  his  course  of  study;  a 
program  for  which  ability  is  the  only  re- 
quirement 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people 
want  this  kind  of  program,  and  that  Con- 
gress will  ultimately  adopt  it 

But  assuming  this  first  and  most  impor- 
tant step  is  taken,  much  more  will  remain 
to  be  done  As  we  solve  the  money  problem 
for  students,  we  will  Increase  their  num- 
bers. And.  therefore,  we  will  need  more 
classrooms,  more  dormitories,  and  more 
teachers. 


It  may  be  harder  to  rally  public  support 
for  adequate  Federal  outlay*  of  this  kind, 
especially  to  private  Institution*.  Tou  and 
I  know  that  tuition  fees  seldom  cover  the 
actual  cosu  of  a  college  education.  You 
and  I  also  accept  this  as  proper.  Since 
full  educational  opportunity  is  In  the  pub- 
lic interest,  the  general  public — meaning  the 
taxpayers  as  a  whole — should  help  the 
schools  as  well  as  the  students.  In  our 
view,  education  Is  not  a  product  that  should 
be  ptiid  for  by  the  immediate  consumer,  like 
a  car  or  a  suit  of  clothes. 

Here  again,  the  proposed  Ck>llege  Academic 
Facilities  and  Scholarship  Act  recognizes  the 
principle  but  skimps  on  the  appropriations 
Three  hundred  million  dollar*  In  loans  may 
sound  like  a  considerable  sum,  but  as  you 
know,  it  Is  only  a  fraction  of  what's  needed. 

Although  I  have  been  spsftking  in  terms 
of  Federal  legUlatlon.  I  don't  mean  to 
minimize  the  continuing  responsibilities  of 
the  States.  A  few  minutes  ago  I  referred 
to  the  letters  we  receive  from  parents.  Now 
let  me  read  from  another  letter — one  from 
a  college  president  In  response  to  my  In- 
vitation to  thU  conference. 

"While  I  would  be  most  Interested  in  at- 
tending the  conference,"  he  wrote,  "the 
restricted  out-of -State  travel  budget  allotted 
to  thU  State  college  by  the  Isglslature  pre- 
venU  me  from  doing  so.  Unfortunately  this 
budget,  which  consists  of  $750  for  the  total 
institution  of  104  faculty  members,  means 
a  per  capita  allowance  which  would  enable 
our  faculty  to  spend  I  day  at  a  conference 
Just  across  the  river  from  our  school." 

ThU  may  not  be  typical,  but  as  some  of 
you  can  testify,  it's  not  unique,  either 
Those  who  cry  out  the  loudest  against  the 
"dangers"  of  "Federal  Interference"  in  edu- 
cation should  take  a  close  look  at  their  own 
State  legislatures. 

Let  us  suppose  that  adequate  measures 
were  enacted  to  help  both  the  studenu  and 
the  InstituUons.  There  would  still  be  much 
to  do  before  true  equal  opportunity  in 
higher  education  became  an  accomplished 
fact. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  student  fi- 
nances, it  must  be  recognised  that  the  most 
generous  scholarship  program  may  not  be 
enough  for  the  children  of  wage  earners  if 
they  must  go  away  to  college.  It's  probably 
true  that  campus  life  has  a  value  in  Itself 
that  conuibutes  to  the  educational  process. 
but  alternatives  must  be  provided  for  those 
who  Just  can't  afford  it.  ThU  means  bring- 
ing college  to  the  students,  in  the  form  of 
Junior  colleges,  community  colleges,  and 
branches  of  universities.  A  number  of  State 
and  private  institutions  have  made  great 
strides  along  this  road  in  the  last  16  years, 
and  the  future  legislation  should  be  designed 
to  encourage  similar  developments  elsewhere. 

Up  to  now  I  have  dealt  entirely  with  the 
direct  financial  problems  of  the  colleges  and 
of  students  who  are  ready  and  anxious  to  en- 
roll In  them.  But  If  our  goal  is  equal  op- 
portunity in  the  fullest  sense,  we  have  to  go 
much  further  back. 

We  cannot  sensibly  discuss  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  higher  education  without  consid- 
ering equal  opportunity  for  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schooling.  This  Is  not  the  place  for 
an  extensive  discussion  of  general  Federal 
aid  to  education,  but  surely  that  Issue  Is  an 
inherent  part  of  the  problem  you  are  con- 
sidering 

Certainly  students  who  atteiul  classes  In 
shifts,  crowded  elbow  to  elbow  In  shabby  or 
even  dilapidated  buildings:  who  must  share 
their  books  because  there  aren't  enough  to 
go  around,  and  who  have  little  hope  of  a 
personal  word  from  harried,  overworked  and 
undertralned  instructors  aren't  the  equals — 
educationally  speaking — of  those  from 
schools  in  better  endowed  areas. 

Today  trvte  equality  of  opportunity  for 
education  does  not  exist  and  Um  differences 
are  too  great  to  be  tolerable  In  a  democratic 
society. 
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W«  in  the  labor  movement  belleT*  it  Is  tta* 
respooalbllity  of  the  Federal  OoTenuxMnt.  •• 
repres«ntatlv«  of  all  the  pe<^l«,  to  bring 
equal  educational  opportunity  doeer  to  raal- 
ity.  More  than  that,  we  are  convinced  that 
a  Federal  program  is  the  only  way  in  which 
that  objective  can  be  achieved. 

We're  for  Federal  aid  to  education  and 
we're  determined  to  win  it.  After  all. 
America  deaervea  nothing  leas  than  the  beat — 
and  Federal  aid  U  ttM  only  way  we  can  get 
it  in  education. 

I  hope  those  of  you  from  the  colleges  and 
universities  have,  from  your  own  experiences, 
come  to  share  otir  conviction. 

There  is  another,  special  form  of  Inequal- 
ity that  afDlcts  schooling  at  all  levels — the 
poisonous  evil  of  racial  eegregatlon.  still  the 
ofQcial  practice  in  most  of  the  South,  and 
far  too  often  the  unofDclal  practice  in  the 
North  and  West  as  well.  Let  me  sey  that  X 
was  dismayed  to  laam  that  racial  segrega- 
tion has  not  been  entirely  ellnoinated  even 
in  the  land -grant  colleges — Institutions 
established  In  the  administration  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Clearly  there  can  be  no  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  when  there  is  no  -equal 
aoceas  to  the  schools. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  another  kind  ct  higher 
education.  Quite  naturally,  this  conference 
Is  primarily  devoted  to  the  problems  that  in- 
volve colleges  and  universities  as  such.  But 
we  in  the  labor  movement  are  especially 
aware  that  there  are  other  Important  ave- 
nues. 

Under  the  beet  of  clrcrunstances,  there  will 
continue  to  be  millions  of  young  people  who 
won't  go  to  college,  who  don't  want  to  go  to 
college,  who  shouldn't  go  to  college.  Among 
them  will  be  some  of  the  ablest  high  school 
graduate*. 

This  in  Itself  is  not  neceesarily  bad.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  young  people  can 
develop  their  abtlltlea  to  tlM  fullest.  Going 
to  college  Is  one  of  the  ways,  but  It  la  not 
the  only  way.  W*  need  lawyers  and  doctors 
and  physicists.  But  we  also  need  Intelligent 
young  people  who  will  go  into  the  skilled 
trades. 

It's  a  great  misfortune  that  somewhere 
along  the  way.  many  Americans  have  mis- 
laid the  old  concept  of  the  dignity  of  labor. 
Too  few  of  our  cltlcens  realize  that  modem 
technology  has  increased,  rather  than  di- 
minished, the  skills  required  of  the  Indi- 
vidual craftsman.  Today's  machinist  la 
taught  to  work  routinely  with  toleranoea 
of  a  thousandth  of  an  inch.  The  pipefitter 
on  a  Polaris  EUbmarlne  must  be  able  to  keep 
allowable  seepage  down  to  one  drop  a  year. 
The  men  who  can  do  these  things  deeerve 
every  bit  as  much  respect  as  the  man  who 
can  prepare  a  legal  brief. 

I  would  welcome  a  sort  of  competition  be- 
tween the  universities  and  the  skilled  trades 
apprenticeship  programs  over  which  would 
get  the  choicest  share  of  each  year's  high 
school  graduates.  But  XiaA  is  not  happening 
The  real  tragedy  is  that  so  many  of  the 
young  i>eople  who  do  not  enter  college  dont 
do  anything  else  to  fulfill  their  potential. 
Their  education  and  training  is  finished  when 
they  graduate  from  high  school.  Fewer  than 
40,000  young  people  a  year  enter  the  skilled 
trades  through  apprenticeship  training.  A 
large  niunber  of  our  moet  able  yotmg  people 
neither  enter  college  nor  learn  any  r«al  Job 
skills.  Most  of  them  will  be  condemned  to 
a  lifetime  of  low-skill  Jobs  Interspersed  with 
long  periods  at  unemployment.  This  Is  the 
real  tragedy.  And  the  loss  to  Amerloa  Is 
tremendoiis. 

On  the  one  hand  there  are  alarming  levels 
of  unemployment,  especially  among  yovmg 
workers.  On  the  other  hand  the  want  ad 
sections  of  the  newspapers  are  filled  with 
advertisements  In  which  employers  vie  with 
one  another  to  lure  highly  skilled  workers 
and  technicians  awsy  from  their  competitors. 

These  trends  arc  going  to  continue  all 
through  the  1060^.  Present  estimates  Indi- 
cate that  by  1970  we  will  need  6  million  new 


BklDed  worttets.  At  the  rate  we  are  preeently 
turning  out  apprsatices,  we  wont  come  wtth- 
la  10  percent  of  that  goal. 

Organiaed  labor  has  vlgoroueiy  urged  en- 
largement of  the  apprenticeship  programs 
and  the  removal,  by  legislative  process,  at 
any    vestige    of    discriminatory    practices. 

But  If  able  young  people  are  to  be  at- 
tracted to  these  apprenticeship  programs,  we 
need  better  guldianoe  and  counseling  pro- 
grams at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  level.  Too  often  guidance  counselors 
have  looked  upon  high  school  and  post-high 
school  vocational  education  as  a  sort  of 
dumping  ground  for  the  misfits  and  the  aca- 
demic failures.  We  will  never  know  how 
many  potential  young  craftsmen  are  lost 
through  the  well-intentioned  efforts  of  guid- 
ance counselors  who  believe  that  above-aver- 
age manual  ability  and  below-average  mental 
ability  are  the  most  imp<s-tant  requirements 
for  a  craftsman. 

Here  we  come  to  a  point  that  we  in  the 
AFL-CIO  have  been  emphasizing  with  special 
force  for  the  last  3  years.  The  poet-high 
school  training  of  skilled  workers  requires 
Jobs  to  be  available  for  the  young  workers 
who  are  trained.  It  Is  not  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect intelligent  young  people  to  enter  into  a 
4-  or  6-year  apprenticeship  In  order  to  ac- 
quire skills  for  which  there  Is  no  market. 
And  quite  frankly,  unions  with  unemployed 
members  are  not  likely  to  respond  with  much 
enthusiasm  when  they  are  urged  to  eiq}and 
their  apprenticeship  programs.  Training  for 
the  manpower  needs  of  the  future  Is  directly 
related  to  the  present  health  of  our  econ- 
omy and  to  the  whole  problem  of  full  em- 
ployment today. 

There  are  in  fact  very  few  problems  which 
will  be  discussed  in  this  conference  that 
could  not  be  more  easily  solved  if  we  had 
full  employment  in  America,  if  we  had  full 
utilization  of  our  manpower  and  our  re- 
sources. 

Finally,  we  in  the  labor  movement  hope 
for  a  more  widespread  recognition  that 
higher  education  Is  not  only  for  the  young. 
For  example,  the  extension  work  of  the  lamd- 
grant  colleges  was  among  their  most  Im- 
portant functions  from  the  very  beginning. 
This  sort  of  service  should  Include  work- 
ers. Just  as  It  Is  now  available  to  farmers, 
businessmen,  and   manufacturers. 

Organised  labor  Is  an  undeniable  p<u^  of 
the  society  in  which  a  university  exists; 
therefore  it  is  a  proper  beneficiary  of  uni- 
versity services.  The  stubborn  denial  of 
this  fact  by  some  legislatures  has  Isolated 
the  institutions  they  control  from  a  major 
part  of  ths  world  in  which  they  operate. 
The  imaginative  recognition  at  this  fact  on 
the  part  of  other  universities  has  resulted 
In  a  rich  and  stimulating  relationablp  for 
both  the  schools  and  the  unions.  It  is  a 
relationship  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Land  Grant  Act — the  belief  that  higher 
edueatiao  belongs  to  the  working  people  as 
much  as  to  scholars. 

To  sum  up.  the  labor  movement  Is  In- 
alterably  committed  to  a  massive  assaxilt  on 
Inequality  of  educational  opporttuUty.  We 
as  a  people  need  once  and  for  all  to  estab- 
lish It  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  that  an 
Individiial's  ability  must  be  the  only  ceiling 
on  educational  opportunity.  We  need  Fed- 
eral aid  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schotds  to  insure  minimum  standards  in 
every  community.  We  need  to  wipe  out 
the  disgrace  of  racial  segregation  in  public 
schools.  We  need  greater  support  for  v^  na- 
tional education,  technical  training,  and  ap- 
prenticeship programs.  We  need  a  Federal 
scholarship  program  to  guarantee  that  no 
young  person  need  be  deprived  of  higher 
edtication  because  he  cant  afford  it.  And 
we  need  a  stepped-up  program  of  State  and 
Federal  aid  to  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational challenge  of  the   1900's. 

Inevitably  the  question  will  be  raised, 
"What   will   It  cost?"     I  can't  offer  a  firm 


figure,  but  the  legislation  Introduced  last 
year  can  serve  as  a  guide. 

For  general  Federal  sUI  to  education,  it 
was  proposed  to  mptiaA  t860  million  a  year 
for  3  years.  For  aid  to  higher  education, 
the  figure  was  $800  million  a  year  for  5 
years.  That's  a  top  figure  of  less  than  $1.5 
billion  a  year.  A  billion  and  a  half,  when 
our  gross  national  product  is  nearly  $540 
billion  a  year,  and  otir  Federal  tax  receipts 
are  almost  $70  billion. 

But  in  a  very  real  sense  Uie  dollar 
amoxuits  don't  matter.  We  are  not  really 
talking  about  an  expenditure;  we're  talking 
about  an  investment,  an  Investment  in  our 
most  valuable  resource,  an  Inveetment  in 
our  futxuv.  The  danger  Is  not  that  Amer- 
ica will  go  bankrupt  by  making  such  an 
investment.  The  danger  Is  a  far  more  dis- 
astrous kind  of  bankruptcy  by  not  making 
it. 

It  was  in  that  spirit  that  we  Initiated 
this  conference,  and  It  Is  in  that  spirit  that 
we  look  to  you  in  the  colleges  and  unl- 
versltlee  as  allied  In  a  common  cause. 

PoKTL.u<n>,  Oaao..  January  31,  1962. 
Hon.  Watkx  L.  Moxsk. 
VS.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Understand  S.  1241  will  soon  be  on  floor. 
Title  3  in  bill  would  mean  over  $500,000  for 
community  college  building  in  Oregon. 
This  would  benefit  Oregon  at  critical  time. 
Urge  your  support  of  S.  1341. 

J.  T.  Mabs. 
Executiipe  Secretary,  Oregon  AFL-CIO. 


:■•(: 


Sauoc,  Oaae.,  January  31, 19S2. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moaaz. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  BiildiJig, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Understand  Senate  bill  1241  tmder  con- 
sideration. Title  HI  section  providing  funds 
for  community  college  buildings  urgently 
needed  in  Oregon.  Passage  of  this  leglala- 
tion  will  greatly  aid  In  meeting  Oregon 
education  needs. 

Lbon  p.  MiNS&a, 
Superintendent,  Public  Ijutitution*. 

Sauem.  Osbo.,  February  1, 1962. 
Senator  Watns  Mossb. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  your  active  support  of  Senate  bill 
1241  and  especially  title  8  at  such  which  car- 
ries financial  Bui^>ort  community  colleges. 
Oregon  desperately  needs  this. 

PatJi.  F.  WiPKxrH, 
Executive  Secretary,  Ortgon  Vocottonol 
Association. 

Cbicaco,  Ili...  February  1, 1962. 
Hon.  Watnx  Ltmam  Moaax. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DX7.; 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  (national 
PTA)  meeting  today  in  Chicago  is  opposed  to 
legislation  that  provides  financial  grants  to 
private  institutions  of  hl^ier  education. 
Such  legislation  would  be  contrary  to  otir 
long-established  policy  that  Federal  support 
for  education  should  go  only  to  public  insti- 
tutions. We  are  confident  that  the  UJS. 
Senate  will  be  mindful  of  this  policy  as  It 
deliberates  pending  legislation. 

Mrs.  Cuffoai)  N.  JxifKnrs, 
President,  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers. 

PoKTuufD,  One.,  January  31,  1962. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsb. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Win  you  please  support  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives bill  for  classrooms  and  laboratories 
for  Independent  colleges. 

FXAWK  Z.  IDcCASLnr. 
rice  Chairynan  Board  of  Trustees, 
Lewis  and  Clark  College. 
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PoBTLAiTD.  OmsG..  JafiuaTy  29,  19€Z. 
S«n*tor  Watns  Momss. 
UJS.  Senate.  Washington.  DC: 

HJR.  8000  and  8.  IMl  are  moet  Important 
to  UB.  Brery  effort  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated.   RegardB. 

RICHABO  H.    SUUJVAIf . 

Fresident.  Reed  College. 


PoaruAKD,  Okeo..  February  1,  1962. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobss. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Noted  passage  of  HJi.  8800  particularly 
section  12a(a)  (2)  regarding  matching  grants. 
Much  prefer  this  solution  to  sectarian  prob- 
lem than  S.  1341  exclusion  of  private  Insti- 
tutions should  these  bill  go  to  conference. 
S.   1241  scholarships  provision  excellent. 

RiCHABO   H.    SUIXIVAK. 

Fresident.  Reed  College 


Sabah  Lawbbnck  Coixzgs. 

Bronxville,  NY.  February  1.  1962. 

Dkab  Sknatob  Mobsx:  I  should  like  to  place 
Sarah  Lawrence  College  on  record  as  urging 
early  passage  of  legislation  along  the  line  of 
H  R.  8900.  to  provide  Federal  funds  foi-  the 
construction  c'  academic  facilities  by  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Responding  to  the  demand  that  American 
colleges  and  universities  find  more  room  on 
their  campuses  for  the  increasing  number  of 
students  seeking  higher  education,  this  col- 
lege embarked  in  1969  upon  an  expansion  of 
40  percent  in  Its  student  enrollment.  Two- 
tblrds  of  this  expansion  have  now  been  ac- 
complished— but  only  at  the  expense  of  a 
serious  straining  of  academic  facilities  and 
a  hasardous  increase  in  the  college's  debt 
structure  by  reason  of  FHA  b<}rrowing  for 
new  dormitories. 

We  hope  that  Members  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  will  be  mindful,  as  they 
consider  proposed  legislation  in  this  field, 
that  colleges  which  have  expanded  enroll- 
ment and  are  therefore  most  needful  of  ex- 
panded academic  facilities,  are  least  likely 
to  be  able  to  run  the  economic  risk  of  further 
borrowing  even  at  favorable  rates.  A  pro- 
gram under  which  at  least  a  p<jrtlun  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  academic  facilities  may  take 
the  form  of  grants  is  strongly  needed. 

This  letter  is  written  following  consulta- 
tion with  our  relevant  faculty  committees 
and  with  our  board  of  trustees,  and  repre- 
sents our  strong  hopes  that  Congress  will 
take  favorable  action  on  the  subject  In  the 
days  ahead.  But  I  must  also  add  my  per- 
sonal gratitude  for  the  courtesy  shown  me 
by  you  and  your  subcommittee  last  spring 
when  I  asked  permission  to  appear  at  the 
hearings  in  connection  with  the  disclaimer 
affidavit  provision. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pavl  L    Ward. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
cluding my  statement  this  afternoon,  I 
wish  only  to  reiterate  what  the  com- 
mittee pointed  out  on  page  4  of  the  re- 
port: 

To  meet  this  challenge  in  such  a  con- 
structive spirit,  the  President  has  recom- 
mended, and  this  committee  has  endorsed, 
two  basic  approaches: 

1.  To  assist  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  Nation  in  their  efforts  to  accommodate 
Increasing  numbers  of  students. 

2  To  help  able  but  needy  students  finance 
their  college  education. 

To  these  approaches,  the  committee  has 
added  a  third,  namely,  assistance  In  the  de- 
velc-pment  of  2-year  public  community  col- 
leges, whtjse  continued  growth  and  extension 
offers  the  promise  of  accommodating  a  large 
part  of  anticipated  enrollment  increases  at 
reasonable  cost  to  the  students  themselves 

The  committee  believes  that  those  avenues 
of  approach  constitute  a  sound  Federal  pro- 
gram for  meeting  the  most  urgent  needs  In 


American  higher  education.  The  committee 
Is  conTlnced,  moreover,  that  the8«  urgent 
needs  must  be  met  In  the  interaU  of  th« 
security  of  tbe  Nation  and  of  the  reallBa- 
tlon  of  the  brightest  hopes  and  Ideals  of  the 
American  people. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  make  a  statement 
relative  to  the  floor  policy  that  I  pro- 
pose to  follow  in  my  endeavor  to  take 
the  biU  through  the  Senate.  Subject 
alwajrs  to  review  by  my  able  colleagues 
on  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee, as  any  exigency  may  develop 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  it  will  be  my  policy,  as  the 
spokesman  for  the  bill,  to  seek  to  have 
it  passed  without  any  crippling  amend- 
ments. I  will  state  why.  I  wish  the 
Senate  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  under  the  very 
able  leadership  of  a  colleague  of  mine 
from  Oregon,  Representative  Edftk 
Green,  chairman  of  the  Sukx:ommittee 
on  Higher  Education  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  alretuly  passed  a 
bill  to  aid  higher  education. 

The  bill  is  at  variance  in  some  respects 
with  the  Senate  bill.  As  a  result,  we 
shall  go  to  conference  on  the  two  bills. 
I  need  not  tell  experienced  Senators  that 
if  we  go  to  conference,  we  should  tte  in 
the  strongest  pxjssible  position.  I  do  not 
want  the  bill  weakened  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  if  I  can  prevent  it  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
agree  with  me  that  we  should  do  what- 
ever we  can  to  pass  the  bill  without  any 
crippling  amendments.  We  are  open  to 
the  consideration  of  any  proposals  that 
would  strengthen  the  bill.  We  do  not 
claim  perfection  for  the  bill  But  we  do 
claim  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would 
mean  a  great  advancement  in  this  coun- 
try so  far  as  concerns  the  assumption  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility, long  overdue,  in  connection 
with  the  support  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Therefore,  I  make  my  plea. 
at  the  beginning  of  this  debate,  that  Sen- 
ators keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  conference  on  this  subject  mat- 
ter. I  would  like  the  Senate  conferees 
to  go  into  conference  with  the  strongest 
possible  position.  I  am  satisfied  that 
under  the  able  leadership  on  the  House 
side  of  Representative  Green  and  her 
associates  on  the  House  committee,  we 
shall  come  out  of  the  conference  with  an 
exceptionally  strong  bill  that  will  keep 
faith  with  the  philosophy  of  education 
and  the  philosophy  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment that  I  discussed  earlier  in  my 
speech  this  afternoon. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  who  have  been  so  gracious 
and  courteous  as  to  hear  me  through  on 
this  subject — the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  YARBORorcHl,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph!,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  I  Mr 
Smith! — and  others  who  were  pre.sent 
earlier  but  who  have  sent  mes.sages  to 
me  or  dropped  me  notes  pointing  out 
that  they  had  other  engagements  that 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  leave  be- 
fore  I  finished  my  speech,  that  I  not  only 
deeply  appreciate  the  courtesy  that  they 
have  extended  to  me  this  aftern(X)n.  but 
I  intend  to  put  the  committee  members 
to  work  in  the  course  of  the  debate.    I 


make  that  statement  because  we  have  a 
mutual  responsibility  In  connection  with 
the  bill.  I  am  ft  great  believer  in  diyision 
of  work.  I  know  I  can  cotint  upon  the 
c(Mnmltte€  members  to  come  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  committee  In  support  of  the 
bill  whenever,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, such  support  may  be  needed. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  asked  for  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  certain  materials 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  now  make  a 
general  unanimous-consent  request  that, 
if  we  decide  later  today  that  certain 
other  supporting  material  that  we  have 
in  the  committee  files  in  relation  to  the 
bill  should  l>e  printed  in  the  Record,  we 
may  have  general  approval  to  have 
printed  such  material  as  is  relevant  to 
the  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd. 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  Fbom  Soubck  MATniALB  RzUkTiNO 
Tx>  CoLLEcr:  Enkoixment  Pbbpabsd  bt  the 
Office  of  EIdccation 

suFimioB  HIGH  scnooi.  oBAOUATia  who  do  mot 

XNTXB    COLLBGB 

Between  100.000  and  300,000  youth  of  high 
ability  annually  fall  to  attend  college.  Of 
these.  60.000  to  100.000  might  be  reached  If 
financial  assistance  was  made  available  to 
them 

Charles  C  Cole,  Jr  .  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, hiis  made  the  most  comprehensive  and 
significant  study  of  able  high  achool  grad- 
uates who  fall  to  go  to  college.     He  writes 

"Despite  the  increased  Interest  In  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degree,  higher  education  is 
still  losing  up  to  one-half  of  the  top  30  per- 
cent or  so  of  the  Nation's  high  school  seniors 
Each  year,  apparently,  between  00,000  and 
100000  highly  able  secondary  achool  grad- 
uates with  aptitude  and  Interest  for  college 
fall  to  continue  their  education  for  financial 
reajxuis  Another  group  of  similar  size  and 
ability  lark  the  Interest  or  motivation  for 
college  This  Is  a  serious  waste  of  Intellec- 
liial  resources  which  should  not  be  over- 
shadcjwed  by  the  rising  tide  of  college  en- 
rollments (Charles  C  Cole.  Jr..  "■ncouraglng 
St-lentinc  Talent.  1950'). ■" 

A  study '  of  the  top  25  percent  of  the 
graduating  classes  in  Wisconsin  public  and 
private  high  ii.ch(x)ls  showed: 

1  forty-seven  percent  did  not  go  on  to 
college 

i  Between  one-third  and  one-half  of 
these  students  said  lack  of  money  was  the 
major  deterrent  to  going  to  college  (J  Ken- 
neth Little  A  Statewide  Inquiry  Into  Decl- 
slotis  of  Y(juth  About  Bducatlon  Beyond 
High  Soh.xjl,  1958'  I . 

A  study  of  the  top  28  percent  of  the  June 
1957  graduating  classes  of  35  Utah  high 
schools  located  25  miles  from  a  Junior  or 
4-year  college  showed: 

1  Eighty  percent  to  college. 

2  Thirty  percent  In  college  Indicated  they 
anticipated  financial  difficulties  which  might 
force  them  to  withdraw  prior  to  graduation 

3  Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  top  quarter  of 
those  not  going  on  to  college  would  attend 
If  given  sufficient  financial  assistance. 

4  If  a  suitable  system  of  financial  assist- 
ance were  put  into  effect,  about  93  percent 
of  Utah's  top  quarter  high  school  graduates 
could  he  induced  to  attend  and  remain  in 
College 


'  Testimony  presented  to  the  House  Sub- 
committ*^  on  Education  and  Labor,  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah.  Nov    1.   1957,  by  David  R.  Dixon. 
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A  Study  '  of  the  top  10  percent  of  the  1956 
South  Carolina  high  school  graduates 
showed : 

1.  Of  the  top  10  percent  of  students 
graduating  from  South  Carolina  high  achools, 
30  percent  did  not  continue  their  education 
in  college. 

2.  Of  the  1,282  who  enrolled  In  college, 
513  received  some  sort  of  financial  aid.  aver- 
aging $3T7  per  white  students  and  9200  per 
Negro  student. 

3  Although  a  number  of  superior  students 
were  offered  scholarships,  moet  of  these 
awards  were  not  sufficiently  large  to  enable 

1  he  student  to  enter  college. 

A  .study  '  of  18.000  high  school  seniors  ex- 
l>ectlng  to  graduate  In  June  1957  from  Phila- 
delphia public,  private,  and  Catholic  dio- 
cesan schools  showed: 

1  Nearly  half  of  the  top  25  percent  of  all 
the  high  school  graduates  were  not  entering 
college. 

2  17  percent  of  those  students  stated  that 
finances  were  the  principal  barrier  to 
achievement  of  their  poet -high -school  goals. 

A  study  *  based  on  a  questionnaire  re- 
ceived from  744  Ohio  public  and  private  high 
schools  concerning  June  1960  graduates 
showed : 

1.  Number  of  high  school  graduates, 

June    1960 78,452 

2  Numl>er  academically  prepared  to 

attend   college 41,383 

3  Number  who  entered  college.  Sep- 

tember 1960  (70.5  percent  of  item 

3) 29.186 

4  Number    known    not    to    have   en- 

tered college  due  to  lack  of  schol- 
arships and.  or  other  financial 
resources  ( 10.5  percent  of  num- 
ber of  qualified  high  school 
graduates,  item  2) 4,352 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation's  investment  in  education  in  the 
past  explains  in  large  part  Its  economic 
growth  and  our  advanced  standard  of 
living.  And  what  happens  to  American 
education  in  the  years  ahead  will  even- 
tually happen  to  America. 

Through  a  combination  of  increasing 
college-age  population  and  advancing 
technology,  which  requires  more  and 
more  college-trained  workers,  we  are  fac- 
ing an  unprecedented  demand  on  our 
institutions  of  higher  education.  The 
magnitude  and  urgency  of  this  demand 
is  such  that  existing  institutions  must  be 
given  assistance  in  their  efforts  to  ex- 
pand productivity  and  some  new  institu- 
tions must  be  established  in  order  to 
bring  the  opportunities  for  higher  edu- 
cation within  the  reach  of  all  qualified 
students. 

We  must  provide,  at  the  same  time, 
safeguards  so  that  no  superior  student 
will  be  denied  a  college  education  simply 
l>ecause  he  lacks  the  resources  with 
which  to  pay  for  it.  In  the  pending  bill, 
8  1241.  we  propose  a  timely  and  positive 
approach  to  the  needs  of  the  deserving 
young  men  and  young  women  of  our 
Republic. 

Senator  Morse,  with  penetrating  prose 
and  constructive  advocacy,  has  set  forth 
the  purix)ses  of  the  bill. 

NEED  FOR   HICHKB  EDUCATION  FACn.ITIES  IN   THJt 
DECADK  OF  THK  IBSO'S 

To  accommodate  more  than  3  million 
additional  college  and  university  stu- 
dents expected  In  the  next  10  years,  It 


-  By  the  State  department  of  education. 
'  Joint  study  by  Temple  University  and  the 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Higher  Education. 
•  Ohio  Scholarship  Funds  Study,  1960. 


has  been  estimated  that  we  will  need  to 
spend  at  least  $19  billion  to  provide  the 
new  buildings,  land,  and  equipment,  and 
to  replace  buildings  now  in  use  which  are 
obsolete  and  substandard.  In  the  areas 
of  the  various  physical  sciences,  a  serious 
problem  is  recognized  in  being  able  to 
provide  and  equip  the  laboratories  to 
teach  and  demonstrate  the  new  findings 
resulting  from  the  research  explosion 
during  and  since  World  War  n.  In  ad- 
dition, laboratories  for  doing  research  as 
well  as  the  f ttcilities  needed  for  training 
greater  numbers  of  doctors,  dentists,  and 
other  specialists  and  technicians  are 
needed. 

Since  a  well-planned  college  or  uni- 
versity Instructional  building  requires  at 
least  4  years'  time  for  planning,  financ- 
ing, and  constructing,  any  stimulus  given 
to  construction  in  1962  cannot  have  an 
impact  on  a  completed  and  usable  build- 
ing before  1966. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  SMAU.  COIXECE  IN    AMER- 
ICAN   HIGHER   EDUCATION 

There  are  more  than  2.000  institutions 
of  higher  education  providing  education 
acceptable  toward  a  degree.  Approxi- 
mately 600  of  these  institutions  limit 
their  offering  to  a  2 -year  program.  Of 
the  some  1,400  colleges  and  imiversities 
offering  at  least  a  4-year  program,  one- 
third  have  enrollments  below  500  stu- 
dents and  an  additional  one-fourth  have 
enrollments  between  500  and  1.000. 
Slightly  more  than  10  percent  of  the  4- 
year  colleges  and  universities  have  en- 
rollments In  excess  of  5,000  students. 

In  West  Virginia,  there  are  20  colleges 
and  universities,  consisting  of  2  private 
junior  colleges,  7  private  liberal  arts  col- 
leges for  a  total  of  9  private  institutions, 
and  11  State-supported  institutions  con- 
sisting of  1  junior  college,  1  technical  in- 
stitute, 7  teachers  colleges,  1  liberal  arts 
college,  and  1  university.  Of  the  20,  2 
have  enrollments  below  500,  10  have  en- 
rollments from  500-999,  6  have  enroll- 
ments from  1.000-2,499,  and  2  have  en- 
rollments in  excess  of  2,500.  Range  in 
enrollments  is  from  163  in  Greenbrier 
College  to  8,282  In  the  University  of  West 
Virginia. 

Not  only  does  the  small  liberal  arts 
college  provide  work  leading  to  the 
bachelor's  degree,  but  it  also  provides 
the  basic  educational  background  for 
study  toward  advanced  degrees. 

According  to  the  Council  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Small  Colleges,  on  whose 
advisory  council  I  serve,  many  splendid 
small  colleges  have  been  operating  be- 
low capacity  while  some  of  the  larger 
institutions  must  reject  students  because 
of  lack  of  facilities.  Staffed  by  highly 
dedicated  faculty,  many  of  the  smaller 
colleges  offer  good  basic  programs  and 
necessary  diversification,  sometimes  in 
classes  too  small  to  be  really  economical, 
especially  In  junior-  and  senior-level  sub- 
jects. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  result  of  carefxil 
management  and  effective  fund  drives 
among  alumni  and  friends,  many  of  the 
private  liberal  arts  colleges  are  able  to 
compete  with  the  out-of-State  tuition 
charged  in  public  imiversities.  Students 
from  these  colleges  have  been  transfer- 
ring successfully  to  other  institutions  at 
both  the  graduate  and   undergraduate 


levels  for  years  and  their  alumni  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  areas  of 
service  and  in  industry  and  government. 
With  a  nninitwiim  of  assistance 
through  facilities  loans,  these  institu- 
tions are  in  a  position  to  absorb  some 
of  the  increasing  enrollments  at  a 
smaller  total  cost  for  additional  facilities 
than  if  completely  new  institutions  were 
constructed.  In  scattered  communities 
throughout  the  coimtry,  these  colleges 
offer  expansion  possibilities  now,  at  a 
minimum  of  expense,  thereby  helping  to 
stretch  further  the  fimds  needed  to  es- 
tablish new  institutions  in  other  locali- 
ties. 

COMPARISON       WITH      OOLLBGE      HOUSING      LOAM 
PROORAK 

The  "Loans  for  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilities"  title  of  this  bill  have  cer- 
tain features  comparable  to  the  college 
housing  loan  program  which  since  1950 
has  helped  to  finance  the  construction 
of  student  residences,  dining  halls,  and 
student  centers  costing  $1%  billion. 
The  housing  program  provides  long-term 
loans  for  auxiliary  facilities  as  S.  1241 
would  for  academic  or  Instructional 
buildings. 

By  the  nature  of  the  use  of  the  two 
types  of  buildings,  the  college  housing 
program  has  the  advantage  over  the  pro- 
posed program  for  instructional  facil- 
ities in  that  the  student  can  be  charged 
enough  so  that  after  the  operating  costs 
have  been  paid  a  reserve  remains  to 
amortize  the  principal  simi  of  the  loan 
over  a  period  uo  to  50  years. 

The  source  or  sources  of  f  imds  to  make 
the  annual  pajrments  on  principal  and 
interest  to  amortize  the  borrowed  sum 
for  instructional  buildings  will  be  a  real 
problem.  Can  other  sources  of  funds 
be  pledged  for  this  purpose?  Will  stu- 
dents be  assessed  a  building  fee  to  guar- 
antee the  annual  payments? 

The  building  fee  has  been  used  fre- 
quently for  financing  libraries,  student 
centers,  and  even  gymnasiums.  But  the 
student  has  been  accustomed  to  attend- 
ing his  classes  in  buildings  provided  for 
his  use  at  no  immediate  cost  to  him. 
Will  the  urgency  of  providing  ade- 
quately for  the  buildings  needed  in  the 
immediate  future  justify  this  new  ap- 
proach to  financing — pajrment  for  the 
building  by  those  using  it  at  the  time 
it  is  being  used?  Families  buy  their 
homes  over  a  period  of  20  or  more  years. 
Long-term  loans  are  used  to  finance  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  expansions.  Is 
it  not  logical  that  this  plan  should  be 
used  in  higher  education  if  the  alterna- 
tive is  to  restrict  enrollments  because  of 
a  shortage  of  classrooms? 

Since  1950  more  than  $1%  billion  has 
been  loaned — or  reserved  for  loans — to 
colleges  and  universities  to  construct 
dormitories,  dining  halls,  and  student 
centers.  The  amoimt  approved  or  re- 
served for  colleges  in  West  Virginia  is 
$21,628,000.  In  addition  to  the  dining 
halls  and  student  centers  financed,  this 
sum  will  provide  dormitory  accommoda- 
tions for  some  3,500  students  in  West 
Virginia  institutions. 

pariNna  nced  loa  acHoi.AR»HTFB 

It  Is  both  urgent  and  compelling  for 
our  future  strength  that  able  students  be 
encouraged  to  Improve  their  potential  by 
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pursuing  an  academic  program  in  line 
with  their  interests  and  capacity.  The 
student  loan  title  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  makes  loans  avail- 
able to  students  who  might  otherwise  be 
unable  to  attend  or  to  complete  a  college 
program.  For  balancing  the  Incentives 
and  stimulus  to  able  students,  a  scholar- 
ship program  has  a  definite  role  to  play 
in  higher  education.  Charges  to  stu- 
dents have  been  increasing  rapidly  in  re- 
cent years,  both  in  publicly  supported 
and  in  privately  supported  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  sponsorship  of 
my  colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI.  I  introduced 
S.  391,  which  would  give  certain  ta.x 
credits  in  providing  for  higher  education 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  bill,  certain  comments  I  made  on  the 
bUI.  some  material  dealing  with  the  tre- 
mendous cost  of  higher  education,  and 
certain  correspondence  be  included  in 
the  RicoRD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
other  material  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

S.   391 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  so  as  to  allow  a  deduction  for  cer- 
tain amountA  paid  by  a  taxpayer  fur  tui- 
tion and  fees  In  providing  a  higher  edu- 
cation for  himself.  h\a  spouse,  and  his 
dependents 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  Vn  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
additional  Itemized  deductions  for  Indlvld- 
uala)  U  amehded  by  renumbering  section  217 
as  section  218.  and  by  Inserting  after  section 
216  the  following  new  section: 

"S«c.  217.  Tuition  and  fees  for  higher  educa- 
tion. 

"(a)  Allowanc«  o»  Dkduction — In  the 
case  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  amounts  paid  by  the  tnjtpayrr 
during  the  taxable  year  to  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  for — 

"(1)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the  at- 
tendance of  the  taxpayer,  hts  spouse,  or  a 
dependent  at  such  Institution,  and 

"(2 1  fees  required  for  courses  of  Instruc- 
tion In  which  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse  or  a 
dependent  Is  enrolled  at  such  institution. 

"(b)     LrMTTATTONS. — 

"1  1 )  Each  individtjal  — Deduction  sha'.l  be 
allowed  under  subsection  (a>  for  amounts 
paid  during  the  taxable  year  for  tuition  and 
fees  with  respect  to  any  one  Indlvldun;  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  amounts  do  not  ex- 
ceed »eoo. 

"(2)  Spousk  — E>educUon  shall  be  allowed 
under  subsection  (a)  for  amounts  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  for  tuition  and  fees  for 
the  Bpou.se  of  the  taxpayer  only  If  — 

"(A)  the  Uxpayer  Is  entitled  to  an  exemp- 
tion for  his  spouse  under  section  151(b)  for 
the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  files  a  Joint  return  with 
his  spouse  under  section  6013  for  the  taxable 
year 

"(3)  PrasoNAL  *WB  Lnmfc  rxpxMrszs — De- 
duction shall  not  be  allowed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  amount  paid,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  fur  any  personal  or  living  expense. 
In  the  event  an  anu>unt  paid  as  tuition  or 
fees  Includes  an  amount  for  any  personal 
or  living  expense  which  Is  not  separately 
stated,  the  portion  of  such  amount  paid 
which  Is  attributable  to  snch  personal  or 
living  expense  shall  be  determined  under 
rcguUtlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate. 

"(c)  Reduction  ro«  Ccttaih  Scholarships 
AND    PrLLOwsjnps. — The    amount    paid    for 


tuition  and  fees  with  resi>ect  to  any  Indlvtd- 
ujU  which  (but  (or  tlxls  subsection)  would 
b«  taken  Into  account  under  subsection  (a) 
shall,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be  reduced  by  any 
amounts  received  by  or  for  such  Individual 
during  the  taxable  year  as  a  scholarship  or 
fencvshlp  grant  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 117(a)(1))  which  under  section  117  Is 
Dot  Includible  in  gross  Income. 

"(d)  DcrufmoKS.-  For  purposes  of  this 
section  — 

"ill     I.NSTTrmON    or    XICHEK    IDlCATItiN  — 

The  term  "institution  of  hUher  education' 
means  an  educational  Institution  (as  deflned 
In  section  151 1  e  i  (  4  i  )  — 

"(A)  which  la  accredited  to  confer  any 
baccilaureate  or   higher   degree,  or 

"iBi  whose  curriculum  consists  of  courres 
at  least  two-thirds  of  which  are  courses 
of  instruction  within  the  mear.lrg  of  this 
section. 

■'(2)  Cora.sx  or  insthvction  -  The  term 
'course  of  Instruction"  means  only  a  course 
of  instruction  for  the  successful  completion 
of  which  credit  Is  all  wed  toward  a  bac- 
calaureate or  higher  degree — 

"(A)  by  the  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion offering  such  course.  !f  such  Instltulli  n 
is  an  Institution  described  In  p.^ragraph  ( 1  i 
(A). or 

"(B)  by  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion described  In  paragraph  (  1  I  (  A  i  .  If  the 
institution  oflertng  such  course  Is  an  Institu- 
tion described  in  paragraph    ili    Bi 

"(3  1  Dependxnt  -The  term  dependent' 
has  the  n'veanlng  aselgiied  to  It  by  section 
152(a). 

"(ei  E-xcEPTii.  N  - -Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  amount  paid  which  Is  allow- 
able as  a  deduction  vinder  section  162  (re- 
lating to  trade  or  business  expenses:  " 

(b»  The  table  of  sections  for  suoh  part  is 
amended    by   striking   out: 

"Sec    217    Cross   references." 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec    217    Tuition  and  fees   f  t   higher  edu- 
cation 

Sec    2!8     Crj-*."*  references  " 

Sxc  2  Section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  definition  of 
iidjusted  gross  Income)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph 

"(7)  Tuition  and  rr.Es  roa  hichex  educa- 
tion — The  deduction  allowed  by  section  217 
(relating  to  tuition  and  fees  for  higher  edu- 
cation) " 

Sec  3  The  an>cnrtmentfi  made  by  this  Art 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,    1960 


Parents   Need   Sif»ecial   T\x   Ckedits   in   Pko- 

VIDING     HiGHRIt     EDT'CATION       .S'PI'f'RT    CrIVEN 

TO  Bn-1.3  roR  This  P^•RPOSE 

Mr  Randolph  Mr  President.  I  have  Intro- 
duced, for  myself  and  my  colleague  |  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia]  a  bill  (S  391)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so 
as  to  allow  a  deduction  for  certain  amounts 
paid  by  a  taxpayer  for  tuition  and  fees  in 
providing  a  higher  education  for  hlm.'self.  his 
spour.e.  and  his  dependents 

Dxirlng  the  recent  election  campaign  In  my 
home  State.  I  discussed  the  advisability  and 
need  for  such  legislation.  At  Beckley.  W  Va.. 
October  12,  I960.  I  stated  that  the  years 
during  which  parents  have  one  ot  more  child- 
ren In  college  are  heavy  Impact  years  on  the 
family  budget  and  there  Is  cause  for  recogni- 
tion of  this  expense  by  our  Government.  The 
problem  Is  one  of  importance 

I  said,  too,  that  our  Nation  needs  more 
expertly  trained  teachers,  more  diplomats 
educated  to  speak  foreign  languages  Ouently. 
and  more  engineers.  If  we  are  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  our  country's  rapidly  ex- 
panding population  and  the  trend  of  world 
affairs. 


Mr  President.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Soviets,  and  If  «•  ar«  to  have 
adequate  representation  In  a  world  In  which 
scores  of  new  nations  are  camlng  Into  being 
as  colonialism  disappears,  we  must  prepare 
our  youth  for  positive  leadership. 

Ovsr  young  people  need  tc  be  encouraged 
and  helped  to  acquire  the  best  obtainable 
education  compatible  with  their  talents,  and 
many  parents  must  likewise  be  encouraged 
and  aaalsted  If  their  children  are  to  acquire 
college  educations. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  sensible  article  in  the  educational  sec- 
tion of  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Wednes- 
day, January  li.  1961,  under  the  heading: 
"Start  Budgeting  Now—  High  College  Costs 
Are  Worry  to  Parents  "  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcx>eo,  as 
follows: 

"6TART    BfDOETI.NG    NOW       HIGH    COLJ.E(.E    COSTS 
ARE    WetRRT    TO    PARKKTS 

"One  of  the  tragedies  of  our  era  Is  the  high 

ci.i6t  of  education. 

\  Oovernnui.t  survey  reports  some  50  to 
60  iienent  of  students,  eligible  for  college 
on  the  basis  of  school  marlts.  are  unable  to 
meet  the  expense 

■  A  Just  completed  poll  from  the  Institute 
of  ^^tuUent  Opinion  shows  one  secondary 
sch.  .il  student  In  four  needing  financial  aid 
to  continue  his  edu^-atlon  and  not  sure  liow 

to   get    11. 

"Tuitivn 

'Count  on  11.700  a  year  for  tuition,  living 
pxpen.ses.  trari.^portatlon.  clothes,  boolts.  and 
i.'icidentiils  If  you're  planning  on  a  public 
coliege,  12.500  for  private  collegsa. 

"These  cotts  are  double  what  they  were  In 
1^40  Worse  still,  they  arc  expected  to 
double  again  by  1070.     What  is  the  solution? 

"Many  factors  are  involved,  including 
whether  you  are  faced  with  this  problem  Im- 
mediately or  a  couple  of  years  from  now. 
whether  you  must  raise  the  total  cost  of  col- 
lege or  whether  a  portion  of  it  might  come 
from  current  earnings. 

•  Don't  be  lulled  into  complacency  by  the 
thought  that  the  Government's  National  De- 
fe:;se  Education  Act  and  the  thousands  of 
available  scholarships  will  solve  your  prob- 
lem. 

"Competition 

■  Cmpetltlon  for  the  latter  Is  at  a  peak. 
Hie  Government  Aid  Act.  unless  renewed  by 
Congress  expiree  In  1962. 

"Don't  be  lulled  Into  complacency  by  the 
thought  of  financing  college  solely  on  the 
lii:>tA,iment  pl.in. 

"One  banker,  who  Is  hesitant  to  make 
such  loans  to  parenu  whose  retirement  may 
not  be  secure,  points  equally  to  the  tragedy 
of  saddling  students  with  debt  which  they 
must  repay  at  Just  the  time  when  they  might 
be  starting  out  In  life. 

"IXint  be  lulled  into  complacency  by  the 
thought  that  savings  alone  will  provide  for 
college  cosU,  unless  perhaps  you  have  a 
ttxldlcr  and  you  budget  from  this  very  min- 
ute, tailing  Into  consideration  the  projected 
cost  of  college  In  the  1970'b. 

"Plans 

"One  unhappy  parent  of  two  college-age 
youngsters  tells  how  when  his  children  were 
Infanta  and  he  .  ould  111  afford  the  pre- 
mlunis.  he  bought  Insurance  to  cover  the  cost 
of  college  What  he  bought  20  years  ago 
niiw  covers  1  year's  cost. 

"Dependent  upon  how  many  years  He 
ahead,  you  must  work  out  your  own  formula 
of  savings,  investment,  borrowing,  and  per- 
haps add  additional  earnings  both  from  par- 
ent and  student. 

"Don't  count  on  a  scholarship,  but  dont 
overlook  the  possibility. 

"If  you  are  planning  to  borrow,  shop  jrotir 
education  loan  carefully. 
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"One  of  the  most  Interesting  savings  plans 
come  from  Don  Lester  Waaga,  manager  for 
finance  In  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  CoxnnMrce, 
Department  of  Taxation  and  Plnazioe. 

"He  shows  how.  using  3  percent  interest 
compounded  quarterly,  annual  ooUege  ex- 
penees  ranging  up  to  •3.600  can  be  met  with 
5 '  J  -  and  7  • ,  -year  plans. 

"Savings 

"The  monthly  deposits  range  from  (33  to 
tl54.  depending  on  the  amount  you  are 
planning  to  save  and  the  number  of  years 
you  have  in  order  to  meet  this  savings  goal. 
"IX  you  are  facing  the  dilemma  of  imme- 
diately financing  a  college  education,  possibly 
there  Is  a  company  which  would  hire  your 
youngster  and  send  him  through  college  at 
their  expense 

"Most  often  this  means  going  to  college  at 
night.  Banks  and  Insurance  companies  are 
among  the  leaders  In  this  type  of  aid. 

"Educators  report  much  good  brainpower 
going  to  waste  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
education.  The  younger  your  child  Is  today 
the  more  aware  you  are  of  this  problem,  and 
the  greater  the  chance  that  you  can  solve 
It" 

Mr.  Randolph.  Also.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
wish  to  share  with  you  a  most  constructive 
communication  on  this  subject,  from  the 
Honorable  Ralph  J.  Bean,  of  Moorefleld, 
W.  Va  .  former  president  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  printed  in  the  Rkcoko 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoed,  as  fol- 
lows: I 

'  Januakv  4, 1961. 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkas  Sknatoi  Randolph:  I  write  you  con- 
cerning a  matter  in  which  I  have  a  keen  per- 
sonal Interest,  as  well  as  a  firm  belief  that 
prompt  action  Is  needed  for  the  good  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  citizens. 

I  have  no  objection  to  paying  our  Federal 
Income  taxes,  as  I  realize  that  our  Govern- 
ment must  have  money  for  the  multitude  of 
purposes  set  forth  In  our  budget.  I  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  pay  my  small  share  in  help- 
ing to  keep  our  country  great  and  good. 

However,  within  the  past  2  years,  two  of 
my  children  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
enter  West  Virginia  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  I  have,  under  our  American 
way  of  life,  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  needed  Income  to  pay  all  of  their  ex- 
penses. For  the  school  year  of  1960-61,  It 
win  cost  me  approximately  $4,000.  or  $2,000 
per  student,  to  keep  these  two  in  college.  At 
the  same  time,  under  our  income  tax  laws  I 
am  allowed  an  exemption  of  only  $600  per 
student  or  a  total  of  $1,200.  Within  the  next 
3  years,  if  providence  permits,  I  shall  have  a 
third  child  In  college,  and  my  average  cost 
for  the  three  will  be  $6,000  per  year,  and  my 
total  exemption  will  be  $1,800. 

I  firmly  believe  that  higher  education  af- 
fords one  of  the  best  ways  of  providing  bet- 
ter American  leadership,  and  I  have  always 
strongly  urged  every  American  father  to  at- 
tempt to  provide  his  children  with  college 
educations.  If  this  recommendation  Is  fol- 
lowed, I  believe  that  America  will  become  a 
better  country  in  which  to  live,  and  that  we 
win  thereby  make  certain  that  America  will 
always  remain  the  greatest  leader  among 
world  powers. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted to  Increase  the  personal  exemption 
under  our  income  tax  laws  to  at  least  $1^200 
for  each  child  that  the  taxpayer  wholly  pro- 
vides with  a  college  education. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  interested  par- 
ents a  deserving  break,  such  enactment  will 
stimulate  an  interest  In  the  field  of  higher 
education,  and  will  contribute  much  to  mak- 
ing our  country  a  better  one  in  which  to  live, 
work,  and  play. 


I  sincerely  hope  you  will  give  my  recom- 
mendations your  very  careful  consideration. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  J.  Beak. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President, 
without  the  prospect  of  aid  and  recogni- 
tion, many  more  students  may  be 
tempted  to  compromise  their  future  for 
something  less  than  full  development 
unless  they  have  scholarship  assistance. 

It  is  also  recognized  that  while  a  schol- 
arship may  be  of  vital  assistance  to  the 
student,  the  institution  itself  must  pro- 
vide supporting  funds  ranging  from  a 
sum  equivalent  to  the  tuition  charge  to 
a  sum  8  times  as  much  as  the  tuition 
charge.  Students,  as  we  know,  do  not 
pay  the  total  cost  of  their  college 
education. 

Mr.  President,  I  advocate  the  provi- 
sions in  this  legislation.  It  is  my  hope 
and  conviction  that  Senators,  in  a  sub- 
stantial majority,  will  pass  the  pending 
measure.  We  did  so  on  other  educa- 
tion bills,  including  general  aid  for 
school  construction  and  salaries  of 
teachers.  There  is  an  urgency  to  act 
now. 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  very  able  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Education  Subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  has  made  the  most  forceful 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  has  been  made  thus  far  this  year  in 
support  of  the  aid-to-higher-education 
measure.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  most 
forceful  speech  on  the  subject  that  has 
been  made  on  the  floor  at  any  time. 

Among  the  many  factual  bases  for  the 
need  for  the  proposed  legislation  which 
he  has  included  in  his  oral  statement 
and  by  reference,  I  believe  one  of  the 
things  that  should  strike  everyone  with 
particular  force  is  the  fact  that  36  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  these  institutions  of 
higher  learning  is  derived  from  tuitions 
and  fees.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  stu- 
dent body  of  this  36  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  higher  education  coming  out  of 
tuitions  and  fees?  I  can  And  the  answer 
in  two  sentences  in  the  hearings,  at  page 
264,  In  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Boehm, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  who  said: 

Higher  education  represents  the  most  se- 
rious educational  crisis  of  this  decade.  The 
whole  system  of  higher  education  is  under 
great  strain.  Alumni  funds  and  private 
philanthropies  have  been  magnificent  and 
generous  in  their  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion, but  there  is  a  limit  to  what  these 
sources  can  provide.  Tuition  rates,  which 
have  been  ever  increasing  by  alarming  pro- 
portions, some  doubling  since  World  War  U, 
have  closed  the  doors  to  many  capable 
students. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  not 
only  for  his  drive  and  energy  and  lead- 
ership in  his  chairmanship  of  the  sub- 
committee and  his  sponsorship  of  the 
bill,  but  also  the  drive  and  energy  he 
has  put  into  this  entire  effort. 

The  17th,  18th,  and  21st  of  August. 
were  but  three  of  the  many  days  on 
which  the  committee  held  hearings  on 
these  measures,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
the  present  occupant  of  the  chair,  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 


and  Public  Welfare,  who  Is  greatly  In- 
terested in  this  subject,  well  knows.  He 
knows  also  of  the  many  conferences  we 
had  and  of  the  many  executive  sessions 
which  were  held  on  this  subject. 

The  bill  finally  before  the  Senate  is 
a  compromise  bill;  we  might  say  a  wa- 
tered-down bill.  To  me,  it  seems  to  be 
the  irreducible  mtnimnni  i  agree  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  if  the  Senate  changes  the 
bill  in  anywise,  it  ought  to  strengthen 
it  and  provide  more  fimds  for  higher 
education.  The  bill  should  not  be  fur- 
ther weakened. 

The  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
to  make  the  fullest  use  of  good  Amer- 
ican minds;  and  to  seize  upon  the  use 
of  good  American  minds  at  this  time 
r£uiks  as  a  national  emergency. 

Excellence  in  American  education  will 
be  achieved  and  maintained  only 
through  increased  interest  and  timely 
financial  support — and,  I  might  say,  tax 
support,  because  even  with  all  the  gen- 
erosity of  corporations,  alumni,  and 
others  who  have  made  gifts,  as  shown 
by  the  factual  statements  so  ably  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  only 
14  and  a  fraction  percent  of  the  support 
of  institutions  of  higher  learning  came 
from  gifts  and  endowment  earnings. 
That  is  less  than  half  the  amount.  The 
students  themselves  pay  their  tuition 
fees.  So  those  sources  of  support  have 
proved  inadequate  to  the  demands  of 
the  hour. 

The  other  place  from  which  to  get 
support  for  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing is  tax  dollars.  The  time  has  come 
in  the  tax  structure  when  many  States 
are  no  longer  able  to  raise  that  money. 
They  have  taxed  themselves  to  the  limit. 
There  is  an  increasing  need  for  educa- 
tion, both  qualitatively  and  quantita- 
tively. We  need  more  students  in  col- 
lege doing  a  higher  quality  of  work.  It 
is  possible  to  hire  teachers  having  the 
requisite  trainmg  only  by  aid  from  the 
Federal  Government,  not  to  supplement 
any  local  money  or  to  supplement  gifts 
which  have  been  made,  but  to  support 
such  education  and  to  make  available 
higher  education  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  the  unanswerable  con- 
tribution he  is  making  In  this  debate.  I 
support  him  further  in  regard  to  what 
the  coiuitry  will  suffer  if  facilities  and 
means  are  not  provided  so  that  students 
may  go  on  to  college. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  table  which  deals 
with  the  upper  30  percent  of  our  high 
school  graduates  from  the  standpoint  of 
proven  ability.  This  relates  to  the  ablest 
30  percent.  How  many  of  them  will  not 
go  on  to  college?  The  statistics  are  ap- 
palling. For  extmiple,  68,000  boys  would 
not  go  on  to  college  in  the  school  year 
1960-61.  Projected  to  1961-62,  there  will 
be  another  68.000.  In  the  year  1962-63, 
there  will  be  72,000.  That  Is  a  grand 
total  of  292,000. 

I  ask  the  question.  What  price  tag  do 
those  who  want  to  arcue  against  this 
proposal  on  economic  groimds  seek  to 
place  on  those  students?  What  Is  their 
price  tag  on  a  nuclear  physicist  who 
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might  have  come  out  of  this  group  had 
we  made  it  passible  for  him  to  go  on  to 
college?  What  is  th»r  price  tag  on  a 
surgeon?  How  much  for  a  philosopher? 
What  are  they  willing  to  pay  for  a  histo- 
rian? For  a  teacher?  For  any  trained 
mind? 

We  simply  have  to  say  to  them.  "Do 
not  talk  to  us  about  a  price  tag.  Do  not 
talk  to  us  about  what  we  cannot  afTord.'' 
Here  is  a  «tatistical  table  that  ^hows  the 
ugly  realities  of  one  of  the  greatest 
wastes  of  which  the  American  people 
are  guilty,  a  waste  of  one  of  the  most 
precious  resources  we  have,  the  brain- 
power of  America  being  wasted  in  the 
heads  of  those  292,000  boys  and  ?irls. 
We  simply  cannot  Justify  that  waste  on 
any  ground. 

I  close  my  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  by  saying:  We  cannot  support 
such  waste  on  moral  grounds,  because 
we  have  the  moral  responsibility  of  an 
older  generation  to  a  younger  genera- 
tion. We  of  the  older  generation  simply 
cannot  Jxistify  morally  putting  our 
selAsh  pocketbook  interests  above  the 
needs  of  the  generation  which  is  to  fol- 
ic w,  upon  whose  shoulders  will  depend 
the  survival  of  America. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  do  not 
intend  to  trim  my  sails  or  support  a 
trimming  of  the  bill  on  any  ground  of 
economy;  for.  as  I  said  in  my  speech 
this  afternoon,  freedom  comes  high;  but 
at  any  price  it  Is  a  good  buy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  and  supportuig  ma- 
terial to  which  I  have  alluded  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
and  data  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

Katimated  nutnher  of  ablest  high  school 
grmduatea  toho  will  riot  go  to  college  in  the 
next  4  ftart 
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Statistics  axLATiNO  to  Collxck  Co«t  4Nd 
Rkasons  roR  Fau.u»k  or  HiGH-A«n.rrT  Sec- 
ondary School  Stvdiktb  To  Pu««uk  Col- 
UCGX  Tkalnimg 

1.    COST    or    GOIHG    TO    COIXXOB 

It  costs  the  average  student  attending  tha 
average  college  or  university  about  1 1.900  a 
year,  including  tuition  and  fees.  tKXjka,  rent, 
board,  travel,  and  clothing: 

Private  liberal  arU  college $2,350 

Private  university  in  tt  large  city  i liv- 
ing  at   home) 1,650 

State  university  Ln  a  smail  city 1,650 

Municipal  university 1.  100 

These  costs  have  risen  almost  90  percent 
since  1950.  and  aU  indicatliris  are  they  will 
continue  to  rise 

2.    FAMILY  INCOME  AND  STVDENT  WOWC 
OPPORTUNITIES 

In  1959.  23  percent  of  .\merlcan  fiimlUes 
made  under  $3,000  and  45  percent  made  un- 
der $5,000  a  year 

Also,  we  know  that  the  median  family  in- 
come of  college  students  who  persisted  to 
graduation — S5.947— U  more  tli.in  91.000 
above  that  of  students  who  dropped  out  dur- 
ing or  at  the  end  of  the  tirst  registration 
period. 

As  to  efforts  to  he'.p  st'.idcnt.-i  work  their 
way  thr<)U>!;h  college,  the  latest  figures  we 
have  (1959  60(  show  that  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  340.000  students  on  their  pay- 
rolls and  these  students  earned  lUS  5  million. 

3      HIGH    SCHOOL    STTTDETTTa    rAILINO    TO    GO    ON 
TO    COLLCCI 

About  435.000  high  school  seniors  graduate 
In  the  upper  half  of  their  high  school  classes, 
but  failed  to  go  on  to  college  this  fall.  We 
estimate  that  one-half  of  these  f.illed  to  do 
BO  for  financial  reiisons 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  heartily  aeree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  am  glad  to  hear  him  put  the 
need  for  the  bill  on  an  additional  ground. 
We  know  that  on  the  ground  of  oppor- 
tunity, on  the  grounds  of  expanding  de- 
mocracy, on  the  ground  of  education,  on 
the  ground  of  national  survival,  on  the 
ground  of  maintaining  our  position  in 
the  world — on  all  those  many  grounds — 
the  proposed  legislation  is  necessary. 
But  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  put 
the  need  for  the  bill  on  a  higher  ground. 
a  moral  ground,  the  soundest  ground  of 
all.  The  people  of  this  country  spend 
each  year  more  on  tobacco,  alcohol,  and 
foreign  travel,  thay  they  spend  on  educa- 
tion at  all  levels. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Do  not  forget  costume 
Jewelry. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary even  to  add  that.  More  is  spent 
on  the  three  items  I  have  mentioned 
than  on  all  education  in  this  country. 

We  owe  a  moral  obligation  to  the 
younger  generation.  We  should  not  heed 
the  talk  we  hear  over  the  country  to  the 
effect  that  banks  can  provide  private 
loans:  that  arrangements  can  bo  made 
for  a  kind  of  Federal  FHA  Insured  loans, 
so  that  our  young  people  can  be  sent  out 
of  the  colleges  and  into  life,  looking  for 
a  job,  hoping  they  can  get  a  Job  tomor- 
row and  establish  a  family,  with  a  mort- 
gage hanging  over  them,  as  if  they  had 
physical  assets  to  back  them.  That  is 
mortgaging  the  opportunity  of  the  child 
in  the  schoolroom. 

I  fully  support  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  we  have  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility. I  applaud  him  for  raising 
the  Issue  that  the  basis  tor  the  dream. 


the  ideal,  the  hope  on  which  the  bill  is 
based  is  moral  as  well  as  economic. 

The  estimate  presented  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  shows  that  en- 
rollment in  1961.  in  the  college*  of  this 
country  in  the  fall  of  last  year,  was  about 
3,900.000  students.  But  the  projected 
estimates,  without  any  increase  in  the 
potential  number  of  students  going  to 
college,  is  that  there  will  be  nearly  7 
nullion  in  1970.  That  Is  without  the  ex- 
panded opportunities  ice  hope  for. 

There  is  such  a  disparity  of  opportu- 
nity in  the  United  States  that  in  some 
States  the  percentage  of  people  going  to 
college,  between  the  prime  college  ages 
of  18  and  21.  is  18  percent,  while  in  other 
States  more  tnan  50  percent  of  the  same 
age  group  attend  college. 

The  need  for  an  increased  educational 
opportunity  today  all  over  the  Union 
is  the  greatest  single  governmental  need 
facing  the  American  people.  The  in- 
creasing? complexity  of  today's  political, 
.social,  scientific,  and  economic  stnic- 
ture  requires  that  the  Nation  have  a 
highly  educated  populace. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  scope  of  knowl- 
edge at  the  com^Tiand  of  the  people  to- 
day was  not  even  imagined  by  Americans 
of  two  generations  ago.  Much  more  edu- 
cation Will  be  needed  In  the  future.  In- 
crease is  needed  in  both  quantity  and 
quality.  Neither  can  be  ignored;  both 
are  needed  for  our  national  growth  and 
pri)gre.ss. 

Pt^)ple  ofUn  a.sk  me.  "Do  you  favor 
quantity?  Do  you  want  a  large  number 
of  students  attending  college?  Or  do 
you  want  quality?"  That  is  the  reaction 
they  have  toward  the  youth  of  America 
today  It  Is  felt  that  if  more  students 
attend  college,  the  level  of  achievement 
will  be  pulled  down. 

The  figures  just  cited  by  the  distin- 
guishi.-d  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
show  that  of  the  upper  30  percent  in  the 
high  school  grades.  88,000  this  year  will 
not  attend  college.  We  are  not  only 
missing  many  capable  minds:  we  are 
missing  approximately  half  of  the  most 
capable  minds  in  the  country  who  will 
never  see  the  inside  of  a  college.  We 
shall  miss  half  of  the  top  30  percent: 
and.  in  addition,  we  shall  miss  more  than 
half  of  the  more  brilliant  minds.  In  the 
long  pull,  due  to  health  or  other  reasons, 
many  will  be  missed  who  would.  If  given 
the  opportunity,  outstrip  others  of  the 
more  brilliant  in  the  battle  of  life. 

It  is  not  possible  to  tell  what  any 
man's  potential  is  in  'he  age  group  from 
18  to  21  to  23  or  30 — he  must  run  his 
course  to  see  what  his  future  may  be — 
and.  because  some  do  not  happen  to  be 
in  the  top  30  percent,  to  say.  "We  shall 
leave  them  out.  and  we  shall  have  a 
scholarship  program  for  only  those  who 
have  made  the  higher  grades."  Mr. 
President,  that  is  simply  a  way  of  at- 
tempting to  dodge  the  obligation  of  the 
Nation  In  connection  with  the  education 
of  its  r>eople. 

I  am  convinced  that  Uie  survival  of 
this  Nation  under  a  flag  of  freedom  is 
dependent  in  large  part  upon  our  recog- 
nition of  and  our  immediate  action  to 
meet  the  emergency  nature  of  the 
need  for  higher  education. 

This  Is  a  heavy,  nontransferrable  re- 
sponsibility. 


The  estimates  presented  by  the  Educa- 
tion 8ubo(xnmitt«e  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  W^are  are 
that  enrollment  in  college  will  laereaae 
by  more  than  one-half  by  1970 — ^frwn  3.0 
mUllon  in  1961  to  a  total  of  6.9  million  in 
1970. 

In  more  Immediate  terms,  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  college  enrollments  is 
expected  to  come  about  in  1965,  when 
high  school  graduates  bom  in  1946  ap- 
ply for  admission. 

The  best  time  to  have  acted  on  this 
information  was  in  1946.  We  would  be 
15  years  late  if  we  acted  today. 

First  we  must  catch  up  with  our  needs 
for  higher  education.  And  learning 
from  experience,  we  must  move  ahead. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  need 
more  classrooms,  more  academic  and 
dormitory  facilities,  and  more  qualified 
teachers  in  specialized  areas  of  study. 
And  our  national  need  for  highly  trained 
and  professional  people  must  be  met 
through  greater  opportunities  for  our 
high  school  graduates. 

A  recent  study  showed  that  only  51 
percent  of  those  in  the  top  20  percent  of 
their  high  school  graduating  class  enter 
college.  Of  this  select  20  percent,  half 
are  lost  to  any  further  brainpower  de- 
velopment. Of  the  51  percent  of  this  20 
percent  who  go  to  college.  82  percent  of 
this  select  group  graduate  from  college. 

The  reason  most  often  given  as  to  why 
superior  students  do  not  go  to  college  Is 
this  one:  "I  can  not  afford  it."  "I  can 
not  afford  It."  These  are  graveyard 
words,  fitted  only  for  a  nation's  epitaph. 
What  we  seek  are  words  for  a  monu- 
ment to  a  nation's  greatness. 

We  need  a  determined  drive  for  edu- 
cation for  the  survival  of  democracy. 
We  need  higher  education  for  millions 
of  young  Americans  not  now  receiving 
it.  Two  million  young  Americans  who 
are  out  of  college  today  ought  to  be  in 
college — 2  million  with  the  brains  to 
do  good  work,  but  without  the  means  to 
walk  inside  those  ivy  towers. 

I  support  the  administration's  pro- 
posal of  scholarship  aid  to  high  school 
graduates,  and  of  loans  to  public  or 
private  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
education.  I  also  strongly  support  a 
program  of  matching  grants  to  the  States 
to  assist  in  construction  of  public  junior 
colleges. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  over  the 
years  I  have  studied  closely  the  volumes 
of  testimony  setting  forth  the  needs  for 
higher  education.  As  a  partial  solu- 
tion, I  have  sponsored  the  cold  war 
GI  bill,  a  readjustment  program  for 
post-Korean  conflict  veterans  that  would 
provide  educational  incentives  for  over 
4,500,000  young  Americans. 

The  scholarship  provisions  of  the  bill 
now  under  debate — S.  1241— would  ed- 
ucate 212,500  college  students  over  this 
5-year  period,  an  average  of  42.500  new 
students  per  year,  a  bare  fraction  of  the 
number  of  students  graduating  each 
year  from  the  more  than  22,000  American 
high  schools.  I  strongly  support  this 
scholarship  program — although  it  is  for 
a  few  gifted  students  only,  and  although 
the  nimiber  educated  under  it  would  be 
small — because  any  and  all  aid  to  higher 
education  is  needed. 


The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Moass]  stated  a  moment 
ago  that  during  the  next  5  years  there 
will  be  293.000  high  school  graduates, 
oat  of  the  top  30  percent  of  ttieir  class, 
who  never  will  see  the  inside  of  a  college. 
However.  Mr.  President,  if  only  that  part 
of  the  upper  30  percent  were  to  be  con- 
sidered, this  scholarship  program  will 
not  even  cover  all  of  them,  but  will  leave 
wholly  untouched  by  this  program  the 
other  70  percent  of  high  school 
graduates. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  this 
bill — although  not  because  it  provides 
enough.  In  fact,  this  bill  is  only  a  be- 
ginning. 

The  numbers  to  be  educated  under 
this  bill  are  too  small  for  these  scholar- 
ship provisions  to  have  any  influence  on 
the  pressing  need  for  the  GI  bill — S. 
349 — which  each  year  would  open  college 
doors  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stu- 
dents thirsting  for  education  and  willing 
to  suffer  in  its  quest. 

That  OI  bill  will  provide  a  broad  base 
of  interested  students  trained  to  move 
into  all  levels  of  the  technically  sophisti- 
cated Nation  we  are  building.  The  bill 
before  us  today  will  provide  the  basic 
plant  and  equipment  In  which  these 
sroiing  people  can  get  the  education 
which  they  and  the  coimtry  require. 

Mr.  President,  S.  349  is  on  the  cal- 
endar, awaiting  action  by  the  Senate. 
In  fact,  that  bill  is  on  the  first  page  of 
the  Legislative  Calendar,  and  it  has  been 
on  the  calendar  since  August  10,  1961. 
This  GI  bill  provides  for  readjustment 
assistance  to  the  veterans,  and  it  will 
make  education  available  to  5  million 
veterans — 5  million.  Mr.  President,  not 
just  40,000  a  year.  We  need  millions 
more  in  the  schools  and  colleges.  So  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  only  a  small 
starter.  I  favor  it:  I  favor  any  such  bill. 
In  fact,  I  am  a  coauthor  of  the  bill:  but 
it  is  only  a  starter.  The  really  impor- 
tant measure  will  come  before  us  later — 
this  month,  we  hope. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  ? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
miss  this  opportimity  again  to  reassure 
the  Senator  from  Texas  that  I  think  his 
GI  education  bill  is  the  most  democratic 
scholarship  bill  which  could  be  devised. 
As  he  knows.  I  support  it:  I  am  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  imder  his  able 
leadership.  I  certainly  hope  that  before 
this  session  ends  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  his  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  very  able 
support  and  leadership  in  connection 
with  the  bill  in  1959.  when  it  was  passed 
by  this  body  by  a  vote  of  57  to  31.  only 
to  get  bogged  down  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol. 

This  year  the  bill  has  been  reported 
from  the  committee  by  a  heavier  vote 
than  the  one  it  received  in  1959:  and 
this  bill  is  cosponsored  by  37  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

I  particularly  approve  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  to  tlie  pending  bill  au- 
thorizing a  5-year  program  of  matching 
grants  to  the  States,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  jimior  colleges.  The 
growth  of  Junior  colleges  in  recent  dec- 


ades has  been  a  remarkable  response  to 
the  national  need  for  a  more  educated 
citizenry,  while  avoiding  the  overburden- 
ing of  the  already  heavily  burdened  4- 
year  colleges  and  universities. 

Junior  and  community  college  devel- 
opment is  one  of  the  most  significant 
methods  by  which  the  Congress  can  be 
sure  to  meet  effectively  the  general  ends 
of  this  bill:  insuring  the  availability  of 
higher  education  to  all  qualified  stu- 
dents. For  years,  before  coming  to 
Washington,  I  have  worked  for  more 
public  Jimior  colleges  in  my  home  State 
of  Texas.  I  have  continued  that  effort 
here,  on  a  national  scale. 

Complementing  this  action,  the  com- 
mittee has  included  the  scholarship  pro- 
visions, a  much  needed  attempt  to  in- 
sure that  some  of  those  yoimg  people 
who  have  the  potential  for  education  to 
the  very  highest  degree,  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  receive  that  higher  edu- 
cation. 

We  cannot  risk  or  afford  the  waste 
involved  in  showing  no  concern  as  a 
nation  with  these  losses  from  our  na- 
tional reservoir  of  talent. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  is  but 
a  modest  proposal,  considering  the  needs 
of  our  coiuitry.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate's  Subcommittee  on  Education,  as 
a  coauthor  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  and  £is  a  coau- 
thor of  the  higher  education  bill  now 
before  the  Senate.  I  have  listened  to 
weeks  of  testimony  on  this  great,  emer- 
gency, national  need.  In  my  service  in 
the  Senate  I  have  devoted  more  time 
to  education  than  to  any  other  one  sub- 
ject. I  think  widely  diffused  educa- 
tional opportunity  the  great  hope  of  this 
country,  and  the  greatest  accomplish- 
ment of  our  democracy. 

I  urge  the  speedy  passage  of  this 
measure  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


III 


BERYL  ORE  PURCHASE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  24.  1961.  I  introduced  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll], S.  1419,  a  bill  to  extend  the  pur- 
chase program  for  beryl  ore.  Due  to 
certain  unfavorable  reports  filed  by  af- 
fected agencies,  no  action  has  been  taken 
on  the  measure. 

In  a  r^sum^  of  the  needs  for  S.  1419 
the  following  facts  were  presented  by 
U.S.  Beryllium  Corp.:  Under  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  the  beryl 
regulation  initiated  in  1952  had  as  its 
stated  basis  and  purpose  to  encourage 
expgmsion  in  the  production  of  beryl  ore 
by  small  producers  by  providing  a  uni- 
form price  scale  and  the  establishment 
of  Government  purchase  depots  for  such 
ore.    In   1952,  beryl  ore  was  the  only 
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source  of  beryllium  oxide  given  any  con- 
sideration for  practical  purposes — beryl 
ore  in  the  form  of  hexagonal  crystals 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  and  usually 
aquamarine  in  color.  Specifications 
under  section  4.  paragraph  (C),  state, 
"beryl  ore  as  acceptable  under  this  pro- 
gram, shall  be  in  the  form  of  clean  crys- 
tals, cobbed  free  of  waste."  Further 
specifications  require  a  minimum  of  8 
percent  BeO  content. 

The  original  regulation  provided  a 
quota  of  1.500  tons  and  an  expiration 
date  of  June  30.  1955.  By  subsequent 
amendments  the  quota  was  increase.-'  to 
4.500  tons  and  the  expiration  date  made 
June  30,  1902,  whichever  occurs  first.  At 
the  beginning  of  1961.  a  total  of  2,697 
tons  had  been  purchased  by  the  OS  A. 
leaving  1,803  tons  to  be  purchased  if 
offered  by  Jime  80,  1962. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines'  Mineral  Market 
Report  MM6  No.  3066,  June  1,  1960,  re- 
ported that  "domestic  consumption  of 
beryl  in  1969  was  the  greatest  recorded, 
but  domestic  production  was  the  small - 
tftt  slnee  1948."  Consumption  was  8.173 
tons — Imported  beryl;  domestic  mine 
production  328  tons,  or  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  consumption.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  this  country's  large 
prooeseors,  Brush  Beryllium  Co.,  and  the 
Beryllium  Corp.,  without  proof  of  ade- 
quate domestic  reserves  for  mine  produc- 
tion capabilities,  cannot  be  attracted 
away  from  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

In  1960  the  OSA  was  offered  and  pur- 
chased only  about  210  tons  indicating  a 
further  drop  from  1959  of  about  33  per- 
cent. The  OSA  pays  $400  and  up  per 
short  ton  of  beryl  ore  that  meets  specifl- 
catlons  beginning  at  8  percent  beryllium 
oxide  content.  This  is  an  attractive 
price.  However,  it  is  obvious  from  the 
decline  of  OSA  purchases  that  producers 
are  not  bringing  to  buying  depots  the 
type  of  beryl  ore  that  meets  speciflca- 
tions — or,  more  likely,  that  such  ore  Is 
not  being  found. 

In  the  fall  of  1959  a  new  type  beryl- 
lium ore  was  discovered,  composed  of 
berylbertrandite.  high  in  beryllium  oxide 
content,  assaying  8  percent  and  better. 
This  ore  was  offered  to  the  GSA  by  U.S. 
Beryllium  Corp..  of  Pueblo.  Colo.,  a  small 
mining  company.  U.S.  Beryllium  Corp. 
discovered  a  new  type  in  its  Boomer 
Mine  west  of  Pikes  Peak,  Colo.  The 
Boomer  Mine,  prior  to  Its  acquisition  by 
U.S.  Beryllium  Corp.,  had  been  a  lesid- 
ing  supplier  of  crystal-t3T?e  beryl  ore  to 
the  GSA,  but  the  crystal-type  beryl  was 
largely  replaced  in  formation  by  the  new- 
type  ore  In  the  Boomer  Mine  The  new- 
type  ore  was  turned  down  by  OSA  be- 
cause it  was  not  in  the  form  of  •clean 
crystals,  cobbed  free  of  waste"  In  other 
words,  it  did  not  coincide  with  the  sp>e- 
ciflc  requirements  set  out  in  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  and  because  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  counsel  for  OCDM  any  pur- 
chase of  the  new-t3T>e  beryllium  ore 
would  amount  to  an  expansion  of  the 
purchase  program. 

S.  1419  was  designed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cific objections  which  had  been  inter- 
posed and  offer  a  very  modest  amount  of 
relief  to  a  segment  of  our  mining  indus- 
try. I  feel  certain  there  is  no  need  to  ex  - 
plain  in  detail  the  plight  of  our  domestic 


mining  industry  today,  nor  of  the  need 
to  offer  it  a  measure  of  encouragement. 
I  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  my 
bill  in  no  way  expanded  the  beryl  ore 
purchase  program  as  set  out  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act,  but  simply  per- 
mitted OSA  to  review  the  progress  of  the 
purchase  program  for  domestic  beryl 
ore.  and  if  it  was  found  that  the  present 
rate  of  purchase  would  be  inadequate  to 
fill  the  overall  quota  of  4.500  tons  by  the 
termination  date.  J<me  30.  1962.  that  it 
could  then  Include  the  purchase  of  any 
form  of  beryllium  ore  which  has  a  beryl- 
lium oxide  content  and  other  character- 
istics satisfactory  for  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  the  program.  Including 
beryllium  ore  containing  the  minimum 
8  percent  beryllium  oxide  content. 

I  turn  now  to  a  statement  prepared 
and  submitted  by  Mr.  Wlllard  D.  Egolf, 
vice  president,  secretary,  and  general 
coimsel,  US.  Beryllium  Corp.,  In  support 
of  the  biU.  Mr.  Egolf  Indicated  in  a 
statement  dated  AprU  28.  1961.  that  the 
VS.  Beryllium  Corp.  advocated,  and  was 
the  proponent  of,  8.  1419.  and  Identical 
bills  In  the  Hoiise  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

First.  Passage  will  entail  no  greater 
expenditure  of  Oovemment  funds  than 
was  originally  contemplated.  It  Is  cor- 
rective legislation. 

Second.  The  stated  purpose  of  the 
domestic  purchase  program,  established 
in  1952.  was  "to  encourage  expansion  m 
the  production  of  beryl  ore  by  small  pro- 
ducers." 

Third.  Despite  attractive  and  favor- 
able inducements,  OSA  purchases  of 
beryl  ore  in  1959  and  1960  reached  an 
all-time  low  since  the  inception  of  the 
program — with  little  or  no  ore  being 
diverted  from  OSA  through  sales  to  mills 
by  producers. 

Fourth.  Because  of  1952  wording 
which  limits  OSA  purchases  to  beryl 
ores  in  the  form  of  clean  crystals,  cobbed 
free  of  waste,  new  types  of  beryllium  ore, 
discovered  with  modern  exploration 
methods  and  devices  such  as  the  berylo- 
meter  or  nuclear  analyser,  cannot  be  rec- 
ognized for  purchase. 

Fifth.  As  a  result.  OSA  purchases  of 
beryl  ores  are  declining.  New  types  of 
beryllium  ore,  rich  in  BeO  content  of- 
fering promise  of  further  dissemination 
in  our  country,  cannot  be  recognized  for 
purchase.  Producers  of  the  new  types  of 
beryllium  ore,  and  prospectors.  Instead 
of  receiving  encouragement,  are  dis- 
couraged. While  intending  to  aid  In  the 
establishment  of  beryllium  mineral  re- 
serves so  badly  needed  by  our  country, 
the  domestic  purchase  program  was  in- 
flicted with  unfortunate  language  in  its 
1952  specifications  which  actually  has 
caused  it  to  throttle  itself.  Meanwhile, 
domestic  processors  such  as  Brush  Beryl- 
lium Co.  and  the  Beryllium  Corp.  cannot 
be  assured  of  sufficient  domestic  ore  re- 
serves to  attract  them  away  from  their 
attractive  foreign  sources,  and  the  United 
States  produces  less  than  5  percent  of 
beryllium  minerals  needed  for  domestic 
consumption,  including  strategic  mili- 
tary and  space  applications. 

On  June  16,  1961,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  reported  its  views  on  8  1419. 
In  part,  Mr.  John  M.  Kelly,  Assistant 


Secretary  of  the  Interior,  stated  that 
"the  Department  of  the  Interior  does  not 
favor  enactment  of  this  bill  Total  Gov- 
ernment stocks  of  beryl  are  In  excess  of 
the  maximum  stockpile  objective." 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Ellis.  Director.  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  reported 
on  June  16.  1961: 

The  mobilization  position  In  beryl  Is  ex- 
cellent, and  other  forma  of  beryllium  ore  are 
therefore  unneceaaary  for  defense  purpoaes. 
In  the  circumstances,  no  defenae  Justification 
can  be  established  for  an  extended  purchase 
program  for  beryl llxun  ore. 

Mr.  Edward  Oudeman.  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  In  reportinc  on  the  same 
bill  said,  in  part,  on  June  28,  1961: 

Enactment  of  this  bill  which  amends  a 
Defense  Production  Act  program,  cannot  be 
Justified  on  the  baals  of  defense  needs,  slnoe 
the  national  stockpile  Inventory  at  beryl  ore 
Bubetanually  exceeds  the  misimum  inven- 
tory requlremenu.  Therefore,  the  Dep«rt- 
ment  of  Commerce  does  not  favor  enactment 
of  8    1419 

In  further  response  to  qu«atlons  raised 
by  Mr  Egolf  himself  In  a  letter  to  me, 
8ecretary  Udall  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  on  August  14, 1041,  said  In  part: 

B  1419  was  the  subject  of  t&«  moet  eareful 
consideration  and  Intensive  studies  ■•  we 
made  our  appraisal  of  the  trtll  and  prepared 
our  report 

We  reviewed  our  poeltlon  most  carefully 
after  studylnf  the  points  raised  In  Mr.  Egolf 's 
letter,  and  after  reconsideration,  the  Depart- 
ment is  of  the  opinion  that  our  poattlon  was 
and  ttlll  Is  the  right  one. 

The  Department  Is  Interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation's  mineral  reaouroee, 
not  merely  because  they  contribute  to  the 
national  security,  but  because  they  contrib- 
ute to  our  economic  strength  and  welfare. 
When,  however,  stockpile  objectives  have 
t>e«n  met,  as  In  the  case  of  beryl,  we  were  not 
able  to  Justify  further  assistance  to  domestic 
mining  as  a  security  measure. 

I  now  would  call  attention  to  Mineral 
Market    Report    MMS    No.    3237    from 

which  I  quote: 

BCBEAU   or   UlNSS    LjkUNCHKB   LABOirr  B^TL- 
LTVM    RZSKABCH   PaOOKAM 

The  largest  research  program  In  beryllium 
ever  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
started  under  fiscal  year  IMS  appropriations, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  announced 
today. 

The  work,  based  on  the  Nation's  need  for 
enough  beryllium  for  Industrial,  defense,  nu- 
clear energy,  and  space  exploration  uses,  will 
Include  search  fur  new  sources  of  beryllium 
ores,  proving  beneflctatlng  techniques,  and 
methods  for  producing  high -purity  metal 
and  compounds 

Domestic  low-grade  depoalts,  especially 
nonpegmatltea  will  be  examined  closely  for 
Indications  of  beryllium  which  may  lead  to 
new  sources  of  beryl,  bertrandlte,  phenaclte. 
or  other  beryllium  minerals,  the  Bureau  said. 

I  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  mineral  market  report  Is  dated 
August  1961.  The  apparent  Inconsist- 
ency in  the  Department  of  Interior's  po- 
sition defies  belief  or  imderstanding. 

FYom  that  point  the  situation  re- 
mained dormant  until  January  18,  1962, 
when  I  was  astounded  to  read  in  the 
American  Metal  Market  of  that  date  an 
article  which  carried  the  headline: 
'White  House  Announces  Beryllium  Bar- 
ter Deal."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  this  point  there  be  reprinted  In  full 
the  article  on  that  subject. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 

WHzrt  Houss  ANNOUNca  BnrujnTic 
BasTXK  Dbal 

WasHiNOTON. — The  White  Hotise  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  the  UJB.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  agreed  to  the  eeaentl&l 
terms  of  a  multilateral  barter  proposal  made 
by  Continental  Ore  Corp..  New  York  City. 

"Under  the  proposal  approximately  $8,- 
700,000  in  wheat,  tobacco,  feed  grain,  non- 
fat dry  milk  and  butter  will  be  exchanged 
for  an  equal  value  of  beryllium  metal,"  the 
White  House  announcement  said. 

This  Is  the  second  barter  arrangement  of 
this  magnitude  which  utilises  surplus  agrl- 
cultiirai  conunodltles  to  assist  in  maintain- 
ing employment  In  domestic  industry,  tlie 
announcement  said. 

Beryl  ore  wUl  be  Imported,  and  the  Beryl- 
lium Corp.  of  Reading,  Pa.,  will  process  the 
raw  ore  Into  beryllium  metal  at  its  facilities 
in  EUttleton.  Pa. 

"The  conunitmsnt  by  the  Department  of 
Affrlcultiuv  will  not  only  make  possible  mora 
effective  use  abroad  of  abundant  XJJB.  agrl- 
oultural  oommodities,  but  wm  also  brtng  Into 
the  supplemenui  stockpile  a  strategic  ma- 
terUl  and  wUl  assist  in  relieving  the  labor 
stuplus  problem  of  the  affected  area  In 
PennsylvanU,"  the  sdmlnlstrstlon  said. 

It  U  understood  that  Brush  BeryUlum  Co.. 
of  Cleveland,  recently  received  a  similar  eon- 
tract  to  convert  the  beryl  Into  metal.  The 
beryl  ore  Is  expected  to  come  from  Latm 
America  and  Africa. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  was 
In  the  face  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's declared  position,  which  on  June 
28.  1961,  was  "enactment  of  this  bill  (8. 
1419)  which  would  amend  a  Defense 
Production  Act  program,  cannot  be  Jus- 
tified on  the  basis  of  defense  needs  since 
the  national  stockpile  inventory  of  beryl 
ore  substantially  exceeds  the  mayimnfn 
inventory  requirements." 

It  was  in  the  face  of  the  U.8  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  stated  position 
of  August  14,  1961.  "when,  however, 
stockpile  objectives  have  been  met.  as  in 
the  case  of  beryl,  we  are  not  able  to  Jus- 
tify further  assistance  to  domestic  min- 
ing as  a  security  measure."  It  was  In 
the  face  of  OSA's  position,  announced 
June  19.  1961,  in  reporting  on  S.  1419 
"and  the  objectives  are  now  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  providing  for  a  3-year 
emergency  period.  As  a  result,  the 
stockpile  objectives  for  beryl  have  been 
substantially  reduced,  and  the  stockpile 
Inventory  exceeds  the  current  maTimnm 
stockpile  objective.  Additional  quanti- 
ties of  beryl  are  Included  in  other  in- 
ventories in  oui*  custody.  Accordingly, 
there  is  no  stockpile  requirement  for  the 
beryl  ore  now  being  delivered  under  the 
domestic  purchase  program." 

No  matter  from  what  viewpoint  this 
barter  arrangement  is  viewed,  it  fails  to 
enlist  the  support  of  reasonable  indi- 
viduals. 

To  begin  with.  I  have  seen  no  report 
which  would  Indicate  that  our  position 
In  regard  to  beryl  has  been  substantially 
altered  in  the  past  5  or  6  months.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  should  conclude  perhaps 
that  this  barter  arrangement  amounts 
to  the  old  saw  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul — that  is  to  say.  substituting  one 
overabundant  commodity  for  another. 

If,  however,  a  material  decrease  in  our 
stockpile  or  a  material  increase  in  our 


needs  for  beryllium  in  fact  serves  as  a 
basis  for  this  barter  arrangement,  then 
I  suggest  that  it  is  a  serious  mt^t^^ke  not 
to  give  relief  where  It  Is  pressingly  need- 
ed and  most  deserved;  namely,  not  only 
to  our  domestic  mining  industiy  as  help, 
but  to  build  our  own  strategic  sources 
at  home. 

I  would  urge  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  White  House  reach 
some  logical  single  conclusion;  then  re- 
c<msider  their  position  before  taking  fi- 
nal action. 

In  my  Judgment,  It  is  Insufficient  to 
look  to  the  needs  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustry after  the  barter  agreement,  as 
the  President  has  announced  he  will,  but 
these  needs  should  be  examined  in  ad- 
vance and  appropriate  steps  be  taken 
to  provide  help  first  dcnnestlcally.  As 
the  expression  has  it:  "The  time  to  fix 
the  roof  is  when  the  sun  is  shining." 

On  January  26,  HJl.  992  was  intro- 
duced. The  bill  would  extend  the  beryl 
ore  purchase  program  another  3  years 
to  June  80,  1966.  This  simply  points  up 
the  fact  that,  with  our  beryl  ore  program 
likely  to  be  continued,  the  Oovemment's 
position  is  surely  in  need  of  reevalua- 
doo.  

INCREASE  IN  DEBT  I.TMIT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration Is  coming  before  us  again 
for  one  or  more  increases  in  the  legal 
limit  on  the  national  debt.  This  is  de- 
spite last  year's  permanent  Increase  of 
$13  billion.  We  caiuiot  afford  to  live  be- 
srond  our  means,  regardless  of  the  spe- 
cious reasoning  of  some  economists. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  will  continue  to  urge 
a  sound  fiscal  policy,  based,  not  on  in- 
dulgence, but  upon  need. 

The  lack  of  concern,  even  the  indiffer- 
ence, which  greets  these  continuing  in- 
creases in  our  debt  in  so  many  quarters 
is  becoming  alarming  to  many.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  to  insert  in  the 
RscoBD  a  thought-provoking  analysis  on 
this  subject  which  Mr.  Lyle  Wilson  wrote 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  for  Janu- 
ary 15  and  ccxnmend  it  to  my  colleagues 
for  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobs, 
as  follows: 

Wx  Axz  ON  Otts  Wat 
(By  Lyle  C.  WUson) 

War  and  the  welfare  state  have  created 
a  crushing  burden  for  somebody.  That  some- 
body probably  will  be  yo\ir  grandklds,  and 
mine,  and  their  grandklds. 

The  measure  of  the  biirden  is  in  the  pub- 
Uc  debt  of  the  United  States.  World  War  I 
hilted  the  U.S.  public  debt  to  levels  then 
considered  to  be  high.  About  $27  billion. 
The  Immediately  succeeding  Presidents 
worked  hard  at  reducing  the  debt. 

They  were  Warren  G.  Harding.  Calvin 
CooUdge  and  Herbert  Hoover,  Republicans. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Inherited  from  Mr. 
Hoover  a  public  debt  of  about  S20  billion. 
FJ>Jl.  never  was  able  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  during  his  terms  of  office.  Harry  S. 
Truman  had  a  better  record,  but  not  much 
better.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  was  an  In- 
and-outer. 

FJ>Jl.  was  not  much  impressed  by  the 
swelling  public  debt.  He  would  Just  say, 
"We   owe  it   to   ourselves,"  and  cmile   tluit 


amUe,  tUtlng  a  long  cigarette  holder  an- 
chored between  molars.  World  War  n  and 
FDJl.'s  spending  poUdes  got  the  debt  off 
to  a  big  new  start.  The  latest  debt  figure 
U  almost  $396  billion. 

President  Kennedy  has  kept  up  the  good 
work.  The  public  debt  Is  more  than  S6  bil- 
lion greater  today  than  it  was  a  year  ago 
as  Mr.  Kennedy  prepared  for  his  inaugura- 
tion. In  the  past  13  months  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  spent  S5.633  bllUon  more  than  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower spent  In  the  previous  year.  And  Mr. 
Eisenhower  was  a  blg-tlme  spender  In  a  class 
by  himself. 

Secretary  of  Treasury  Douglas  Dlllion  now 
says  the  administration  will  ask  Congress 
soon  to  Increase  the  debt  limit.  That  Is,  to 
Increase  the  total  siun  by  which  the  173. 
Oovemment  can  be  in  hocX  by  reason  of  the 
years-long  policy  of  Congress  and  Presidenu 
to  spend  beyond  Government  income. 

As  the  public  debt  increases,  the  problem 
of  how  and  who  Is  to  pay  It  Increases,  too. 
Taxes  will  need  to  be  very  high,  of  course,  to 
create  any  stirpltis  for  debt  retirement.  Mr. 
Kennedy  expects  the  taxpayers  to  pour  about 
$93  billion  mto  the  Treasury  in  the  nest. 
1063,  fiscal  year.  At  most,  he  expecu  a  aur- 
pliu  of  about  $400  million  in  that  fiscal  year. 

At  the  rate  of  $400  million  annually,  it 
would  take  about  7ft0  years  to  retire  the  cur- 
rent public  debt.  Retirement  date:  AD. 
2713.  The  United  SUtes  will  have  to  do  bet- 
ter than  that.  Better,  that  is.  If  tbs  tisbt  Is 
to  be  retired.  There  Is  an  alternative.  The 
debt  could  be  repudiated.  The  Oovernmeat 
could  welsh  on  Its  bonds. 

Unthinkable?  Perhaps  it  Is.  But  other 
coimtrles  have  done  It.  Zt  would  have  been 
unthinkable  some  years  ago  that  the  UjB. 
dollar  would  be  debased  and  rotted  to  less 
than  half  its  1939  purchasing  power.  But 
the  UJ3.  dollar  was  rotted  and  debased,  Jxist 
so.  The  debt  already  has  been  repudiated 
precisely  to  the  extent  that  the  dollar  has 
been  debased. 

We  are  on  our  way. 


LEAD   AND   ZINC   APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  very 
near  the  close  of  last  session  Congress 
passed  an  emergency  lead-zinc  bill  de- 
signed to  give  assistance  to  an  Industry 
which  has  been  hard  pressed  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  a  modest  subsidy  pro- 
gram which,  over  the  next  5  years,  will 
entail  a  maximum  Federal  expenditure 
of  $16,500,000.  At  long  last  the  needs 
of  the  small  lead-zinc  miners  are  being 
recognized,  and  all  that  remains,  in  or- 
der to  Implement  the  program,  Ls  an  ap- 
propriation of  funds.  I  am  advised  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram, that  a  number  of  applications  for 
assistance  have  been  received  already. 
Moreover,  many  inquiries  have  been 
made  of  the  Department  for  Information 
on  procedures  to  follow  In  order  to 
qualify.  In  my  own  mail,  requests  have 
been  coming  in  for  application  forms. 
The  Department  of  Interior  Is,  of  course, 
unable  to  initiate  the  program  until 
funds  are  made  available  to  it.  Miners 
have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  de- 
pressed conditions  in  their  industry — 
and  prompt  relief  is  urgently  needed.  I 
would  hope,  therefore,  that  a  portion  of 
the  authorized  sum  will  be  considered 
and  approved  in  the  fiscal  year  1962  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  which  will 
be  before  the  Congress  early  in  this  ses- 
sion, in  order  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  may  begin  implementation  of 
Uiis  program  immedlatdy. 
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PROCLAMATION  BY  DENVER  JUNIOR 
CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  during 
adjournment  this  past  fall.  I  traveled  the 
length  and  breadth  of  my  State  of  Col- 
orado, talking  with  people  in  an  effort 
to  determine  their  thinking  and  views. 
One  of  the  most  constant  and  recurring 
themes  dealt  with  our  Oovemment's  at- 
titude and  position  in  Berlin.  I  repeated 
over  and  over  my  opinion  that  Berlin  and 
the  whole  of  Western  Europe  was  looking 
to  us  for  a  strong  and  consistent  policy. 
Such  a  policy  must  be  based  on  firm- 
ness in  o\ir  dealings  with  the  Russians. 
expressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
any  doubt  of  our  intentions. 

A  strong  America  Is  a  key  to  our  sur- 
vival. A  resolute  America  will  carry  us 
a  long  way  toward  ultimate  peace. 

I  have  been  provided  with  a  commend- 
able proclamation  from  the  Denver  Jun- 
ior Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Just  this 
point,  and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

PvOCUiaCATIOIf 

To  President  John  P  Kxmnkot  : 

We,  the  members  of  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Denver.  Colo.,  do  strongly 
urge  that  you.  as  our  Commander  In  Chief, 
take  a  firm  stand  not  only  on  the  borders  of 
West  Berlin,  but  elsewhere  whenever  neces- 
sary to  Insure  our  security. 

With  democracy  now  facing  Its  greatest 
challenge,  our  faith  In  Ood  U  the  one  hope 
above  all  others  to  which  we  must  hold.  We 
have  a  heritage  that  we  cannot  and  will  not 
relinquish.  There  Is  no  greater  cause  to 
which  we  can  dedicate  our  lives.  As  Ameri- 
cans and  as  members  of  the  Junior  chamber 
of  commerce,  we  pledge  our  lives  and  our  fu- 
ture to  the  basic  concepts  upon  which  our 
great  country  was  founded. 

The  Denver  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
represcnu  340  young  men  of  action. 

Oeorcx  a    Wester. 

President 

Dated  January  10,  1963. 


WHITE  HOUSE  REGIONAL 
CONFERENCES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  there 
arrived  on  my  desk  the  most  amazing 
document  ever  to  be  printed  on  Govern- 
ment press.  I  refer  to  that  84-page, 
heart-rending  publication  compiling 
the  true  life  adventures  of  the  traveling 
medicine  show  known  as  the  White 
House  Regional  Conferences. 

The  hterary  style  is  slightly  reminis- 
cent of  the  Perils  of  Pauline."  It  leave.s 
the  reader  quivering  in  anxiety  over  the 
evil  Influences  which  must  be  overcome 
so  that  the  Presidents  programs  can  be- 
come a  reality.  It  is  full  of  clever  and 
thought-provoking  conclusions  which 
leave  the  reader  fairly  breathless. 

I  was  pleased  to  know  that,  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  these  meetings  showed 
"that  the  American  people  were  far 
from  satisfied  with  the  status  quo.  Rep- 
resentatives of  many  different  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  were  brought 
together  in  close  association  by  their 
participation,  and  jurisdictional  rivalrie.s 
that  thrive  in  the  segmented  pattern  of 
Washington  life  were  broken  down." 

This  is  Indeed  good  news  for  all  of  us. 


In  the  rather  unlikely  event  that  it  has 
escaped  the  attention  of  those  con- 
cerned. I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  photographs  contained  therein  will 
be  suitable  for  reprinting  during  future 
election  campaigns.  There  Is  one  mon- 
tage of  pictures  designed  to  melt  the 
hardest  heart,  for  it  truly  and  poignantly 
paints  the  face  of  America — a  Cabinet 
ofBcer  holding  a  tiny  tot.  an  elderly  man 
signing  something  with  not  one.  but  two 
pictures  of  the  President  looking  on  be- 
nignly; even  a  picture  of  the  Liberty 
Bell. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Forest  Service  is  embarking  on  a  10- 
year  development  program.  I  had  been 
laboring  under  some  misconception  that 
this  was  begun  during  the  previous 
administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  a  reading  of 
this  publication  to  all  my  Republican 
colleagues.  Only  there  will  we  learn 
where  we  have  been,  where  we  stand,  and 
where  some  would  lead  us. 

I  congratulate  the  administration  on 
the  publication  of  this  gem  of  advertis- 
ing which  I  presume  wiU  even  find  ac- 
ceptance by  the  master  of  growthsman- 
ship,  the  Honorable  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
bralth.  who  heretofore  has  been  known 
to  attack  the  validity  of  advertising  It 
would  appear,  alas,  in  the  final  analysi.s. 
that  all  of  us  are  victims  of  Madison 
Avenue. 


CONDITIONS    IN    LATIN    AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  to- 
day we  have  heard  a  very  splendid  re- 
port on  developments  in  Latin  America, 
and  comments  have  been  made  by  a 
number  of  Senators  in  regard  to  the 
services  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  Mr. 
Mur.se,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  Mr. 
Hickenlooper;  and.  of  course,  also  in 
regard  to  the  services  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Rusk.  All  those  com- 
mendatory comments  are  justly  de- 
served; m  fact,  they  are  most  modest. 

Recently  there  came  to  my  attention 
a  speech  delivered  by  Peter  R  Nehem- 
kis.  Jr..  who  is  the  Washington  counsel 
for  the  Whirlpool  Corp  ,  one  of  our 
large  companies.  His  speech  was  de- 
livered before  the  Rotary  Club  of  St. 
Joseph-Benton  Harbor.  Mich.,  on  No- 
vember 27.  1961.  The  Utle  of  the  speech 
was  "The  Hour  of  Decision  for  Latin 
America.  ■ 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  commend  a 
reading  of  tiie  speech  to  every  Member 
of  Congress.  In  fact.  I  wish  there  were 
some  way  by  which  we  would  get  every 
adult  citizen  of  the  Nation  to  read  the 
speech,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
suasive, informative,  and  provocative 
speeches  on  the  Latm  American  situ- 
ation that  I  have  ever  read.  Mr.  Ne- 
hemkis  was  in  Latm  America  a  few 
months  before  I  visited  that  area.  He 
visited  in  Colombia.  Venezuela,  Peru, 
Chile,  the  Argentine.  Uruguay.  Brazil, 
and  Mexico.  It  was  my  privilege  to  visit 
Colombia,  Ecuador.  Peru,  Chile,  the  Ar- 
gentine and  Brazil  During  my  tour  in 
those  SIX  countries  I  dictated  memo- 
randa and  observation.s  in  rr^-ard  to  the 
economic,  political,  and  social  conditions 
in  the  countries  in  which  I  traveled.  I 
also  noted  down   for  my  o'vn   use.  and 


ultimately  to  report  to  the  Congress,  the 
conversations — or  at  least  their  sub- 
stance— which  I  had  in  thoae  Latin 
American  countries  with  political  lead- 
ers, labor  leaders,  educators,  students, 
farmers,  business  people,  and  profes- 
sional people. 

The  report  by  Mr.  Nehemkls  is  so  re- 
vealing in  regard  to  what  Is  occurring  in 
the  Latin  American  area  that  I  believe 
his  speech  is  required  reading  for  the 
offlcisils  of  our  Government  who  are 
managing  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
grams. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  quote  one 
or  two  paragraphs  of  the  speech  which 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  entire  speech : 

I  am  bound  to  report  to  you  that  the  Al- 
liance for  Prufjress  Is  In  critlc&l  trouble 
That  means  that  the  United  States  Is  In 
critical  trouble 

At  the  outset,  let  us  be  clwur  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  not  designed  to  be 
another  conventional  foreign  aid  program. 
utilizing  only  the  conventional  tools  of  for- 
eign aid  men.  materials  and  money.  The 
keystone  of  the  alliance  requires  the  recipi- 
ents of  our  aid  to  undertake  drastic  actions, 
the  kind  of  reforms  which  historically 
have  been  achieved  only  through  a  pro- 
found revolutionary  upheaval  of  the  social 
structure  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
Mexican  revolution  of  1911  Is  the  classic 
example. 

The  results  which  Latin  American  Initia- 
tive is  expected  to  achieve  peaceably  and 
dem<x'r&llcally  have  been  cogently  formu- 
lated by  that  US  citizen  whom  Latin 
Americans  most  admire— Adlal  Stevenson 
This  Is  the  way  Ambassador  Stevenson  puts 
It  "ITiey  win  have  to  take  the  bold,  brave. 
diffloult  siepM  to  achieve  twtter  land  use  and 
dlstrtbutlcjn,  better  housing  and  better  edu- 
cation at  all  levels  They  wUl  have  to  clear 
away  the  ghastly  slums  that  surround  every 
city  They  will  have  to  reform  tax  collec- 
tion, cut  corruption,  reduce  the  waste  on 
arin.i.  and  Increase  the  rate  of  savings,  and 
they  will  have  to  narrow  the  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  puur." 

Mr  President,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress IS  a  mutual  assistance  program.  It 
Ls  basically  a  program  that  Is  predicated 
upon  self-help.  If  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  to  succeed,  the  words  of  Mr 
Stevenson,  quoted  here  by  Mr.  Nehemkis 
will  have  to  become  a  reality. 

All  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  lest 
these  reforms  and  reaidjustments  are  not 
taken  in  due  time  or  in  proper  time,  or 
lest  they  fail  to  have  the  required  effect 
of  giving  new  hope,  new  inspiration,  to 
the  people. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  be  a  suc- 
cess I  say  this  because  the  greatest 
experiment  in  representative  govern- 
ment outside  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  is  now  underway  in 
I^atin  America;  and.  if  that  experiment 
should  fail,  then  representative  govern- 
ment and  democratic  Institutions  will 
have  suffered  a  severe  blow. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  can  succeed,  but  It  is  going  to 
require  a  sense  of  urgency  on  the  part 
of  those  who  administer  it  and  a  deep 
.sense  of  urgency  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient  nations. 

I  point  out  that  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
uram  pas.sed  by  this  Congress  last  year 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
made  possible  assistance  not  only  to 
governments,  but  to  private  groups  such 
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as  cooperatives,  trade  unions,  housing 
authorities;  and  in  some  countries  in 
Latin  America  that  aid  program  is  avail- 
able to  provinces  or  states  as  well  as  na- 
tional governments. 

I  mention  this  becaiue  I  think  we  must 
look  for  every  possible  way  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  results  of  economic 
progress  and  social  reforms. 

Mr.  Nehemkis,  in  his  speech  to  which 
I  have  referred,  has  made  comments  on 
each  of  the  countries  visited,  and  I  be- 
lieve these  comments  give  us  a  very  good 
picture  of  what  Is  developing  in  the  re- 
spective countries.  The  country  upon 
which  he  places  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
is  the  Argentine,  and  I  agree  with  him, 
because  I  believe  that  in  that  country, 
above  all  others,  there  is  opportunity  for 
genuine  progress  and  tremendous  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  major  problem  in 
that  coimtry.  as  noted  in  this  address,  is 
the  Inadequacy  of  housing.  On  that 
note.  I  say  that  our  foreign  aid  adminis- 
tration and  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  Alliance  far  Progress  resources, 
such  as  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank — all  of  those  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities—should see  to  It  that  a  large 
enough  housing  program  is  imdertaken 
so  that  it  makes  an  impression,  so  that 
it  is  not  scattered  in  such  a  loose  and  thin 
manner  that  It  falls  to  leave  an  impact 
upon  those  who  observe  It  and  those  who 
are  In  need. 

Latin  America  Is  hemorrhaging  while  we 
persist  In  applying  a  band -aid  to  severed 
arteries. 

I  conclude  by  quoting  these  words: 

We  have  mesmerized  ourselves  with  a 
cliche  that  self-help  by  Latin  America  wUl 
do  the  trick;  that,  having  set  the  stage  for 
remedial  action,  we  can  be  a  spectator  while 
the  Latin  American  characters  assemble  to 
play  their  appointed  roles. 

Unfortunately,  there  Isn't  enough  time  for 
the  characters  In  this  historic  drama  even 
to  learn  the  script.  For  standing  in  the 
wings  are  an  Impatient,  angry  people  who 
want  fkst  resulta.  And  Just  behind  them 
stand  the  local  Dr.  Castros  ready  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  the  people,  but  who  will  Im- 
pose their  own  brand  of  solutions  with  a 
Moscow  or  Pelplng  trade. mark. 

Mr.  President,  one  reason  that  certain 
foreign  ministers  at  the  conference  at 
Punta  del  Este  failed  to  take  the  strong 
action  that  we  thought  was  required  Is 
that  In  their  countries  they  have  native 
brands  of  Dr  Castros  who  are  stirring 
up  trouble,  who  are  mobilizing  the  im- 
patient and  angry  people.  I  am  con- 
fident that  every  one  of  the  foreign  min- 
isters present  at  the  conference  at  Punta 
del  Estc  would  have  liked  nothing  better 
than  to  have  imposed  every  kind  of 
sanction  and  restriction  on  Dr.  Castro 
and  his  communistic-oriented  Cuba 
but  they  were  afraid  of  the  political 
troubles  back  home. 

What  Mr.  Nehemkis  has  said  in  this 
address,  and  what  Adlal  8tevens<m  and 
others  have  said,  is  that  action  needs  to 
be  taken,  quickly,  affirmatively,  and  in 
large  enough  measure  so  that  the  prob- 
lems of  mass  unemployment,  poverty, 
and  Illness  can  be  remedied,  and  In  a 
dramatic  manner. 

I  quote  again  from  the  address: 

How  many  Cubas  do  we  need  befor«  we 
wake  up  to  the  realization  that  Latin  Amer- 


ica Is  a  volcano  about  to  erupt — euid  that 
our  own  head  Is  in  the  crater? 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  could  be  this 
century's  greatest  experiment  In  democracy. 
Its  failure  would  be  one  of  history's  greatest 
disasters. 

The  hour  for  decision  In  Latin  America  Is 
already  very  late,  but  perhaps  not  too  late 
if  we  will  but  act — in  time. 

I  ask  unai\imous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  remarkable,  provocative, 
thoughtful.  Informative  address  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record.  I 
repeat  my  admonition  and  hope  that  It 
be  read  by  everyone  who  Is  concerned 
with  what  is  developing  on  that  conti- 
nent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tta  Horn  or  Dbcuoon  fob  Latin  Ajcxkica 

(By    Peter   B.   Nehemkis.    Jr..    Washington 

counsel.  Whirlpool  Corp.,  before  the  Bo- 

tary  Cluh   of   St.  Joseph -Benton  Harbor, 

Mich..  November   27,   1901) 

When  Prealdent  Kennedy  announced  his 
Alliance  for  Progre£S.  he  recaptured  the 
hearts  of  Latin  America  after  a  lapee  of  two 
decades.  The  democratic  leaders  of  a  con- 
tinent who  had  lost  faith  in  the  United 
SUtes  were  again  confident  that  this  Na- 
tion would  not  forsake  the  aspirations  and 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  Latin  America. 

Then  came  the  Cuban  fiasco.  The  exhila- 
rating promise  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
had  a  hollow  ring  In  Latin  American  ears. 

This  fall,  on  behalf  of  my  company,  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  eight  of  the  principal  Latin 
American  countries — Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Peru.  Chile,  Argentina,  Ur\iguay,  Brazil,  and 
Mexico.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  expose  myself  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  po- 
litical and  economic  opinion. 

Among  other  things,  it  fell  within  my  pur- 
view to  ascertain  how  well  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  working. 

I  am  bound  to  report  to  you  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  Is  In  critical  trouble. 
That  means  that  the  United  States  is  In 
critical  trouble. 

At  the  outset,  let  us  be  clear  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  not  designed  to  be 
another  conventional  foreign  aid  program, 
utilizing  only  the  conventiotuil  tools  of 
foreign  aid — men.  materials,  and  money.  The 
keystone  of  the  alliance  requires  the  recipi- 
ents of  our  aid  to  undertake  drastic  actions — 
the  kind  of  refomu  which  historically  have 
been  achieved  only  through  a  profound  revo- 
lutionary upheaval  of  the  social  structure. 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  Mexican 
revolution  of  1911  Is  the  classic  example. 

The  results  which  Latin  American  initia- 
tive is  expected  to  achieve  peaceably  and 
democratically  have  been  cogently  formu- 
lated by  that  UJ3.  citizen  whom  Latin 
Americans  most  admire — ^Adlal  Stevenson. 
This  is  the  way  Ambassador  Stevenson  puts 
it:  "They  will  have  to  take  the  bold,  brave, 
dUBcult  steps  to  achieve  better  land  use  and 
distribution,  better  hoiislng,  and  better  edu- 
cation at  all  levels.  They  will  have  to  clear 
away  the  ghastly  slums  that  stirround  every 
city.  They  will  have  to  reform  tax  collec- 
tion, cut  corruption,  reduce  the  waste  on 
arms,  and  increase  the  rate  of  savings,  and 
they  will  have  to  narrow  the  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor." 

WUl  they  do  It?  I  don't  believe  they  will. 
My  doubts  are  groimded  as  much  in  what 
I  believe  to  be  our  own  shortcomings  as  in 
the  shortcomings  of  those  we  have  luider- 
taken  to  assist.  These  two  sets  of  responsi- 
bilities are  Insoluble  to  my  way  of  thinking. 
I  find  myself  tmeasy  with  respect  to  our 
own  diplomatic  and  administrative  capa- 
bilities in  managing  a  social  revolution  of 
the  magnitude  to  which  otir  financial  sup- 
port has  been  pledged. 


I  have  disturbing  doubts  as  to  whether 
we  possess  stifflclent  understanding  as  to 
what  makes  a   social  revolution  tick. 

I  have  a  gnawnlng  anxiety  as  to  whether 
we  have  really  made  a  commitment  of  the 
heart  to  rescue  Latin  America  from  a  peril 
which,  as  in  the  Greek  tragedy.  Is  proceed- 
ing Inexorably  toward  lU  Inevitable  doom. 
But  my  most  serious  concern  is  that  the 
basic  foimdatlon  upon  which  the  AllUnce 
for  Progress  is  bxUlt;  namely,  that  those  who 
are  to  receive  our  aid  must  first  help  them- 
selves. Is  not  now  working,  is  not  llktiy 
to  work  In  the  future;  and  that  the  self- 
generating  features  of  the  plan— upon  which 
Its  successful  operation  depends — ^may  be 
grounded  on  an  Uluslon. 

Throughout  Latin  America  the  smell  of 
revolution  Is  In  the  air.  Popular  demand  for 
action  from  governmenU  which  can't  or 
won't  act  is  rapidly  reaching  the  boiling 
point.  The  recent  upheaval  In  Ecuador  Is  a 
foretaste  of  things  to  come. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress — as  It  Is  presently 
conceived — may  be  out  of  business  even 
before  it  has  the  chance  to  open  Its  doors. 
If  the  Alliance  for  Progress  falU,  It  Is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  Latin  America  will 
become  a  gigantic  Cuba. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  United 
States  can  obliterate  Castro's  Cuba  when- 
ever It  elects  to  use  the  might  of  Its  arms 
to  do  so. 

There  should,  however,  be  no  Illusion  that 
we  could  ever  wipe  out  a  whole  continent 
of  Cubans. 

Time  has  almost  run  out  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  Is  ticking  away  fast  for  the  United 
States,  too. 

The  crucial  issue  In  Latin  America,  the 
Issue  on  which  Latin  Americans  must  make 
up  their  minds  before  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  any  meaning,  was  articulated 
with  brutal  candor  by  a  feminine  repre- 
sentative of  Latin  America's" ruling  and  gov- 
erning class.  Speaking  in  Washington  last 
spring,  Madame  Prado,  the  wife  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  Peru  put  the  dllenmia  of  her  own 
oligarchic  class  this  way:  "Either  we  give; 
or  they  take," 

The  Latin  American  oligarchy  Is  unable 
to  resolve  this  dilemma  because  It  Is  Incapa- 
ble of  accommodating  Itself  to  a  revolution- 
ary situation.  Latin  America's  oligarchy  does 
not  yet  grasp  the  hard  fact  of  life  that,  either 
It  moves  over  and  shares  Its  power  with  the 
democratic  parties  of  the  left,  or  It  Invites 
having  Its  collective  throat  silt  from  ear 
to  ear  by  a  machete  made  in  Havana. 

Unlike  the  English  Tories  who  success- 
fully made  their  accommodation  by  capturing 
the  Labor  Party's  "welfare  state,"  Latin 
America's  oligarchy  does  not  yet  comprehend 
that  Its  stirvlval  depends  upon  Its  willing- 
ness to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of  Its 
own  economic  and  social  empires. 

I  am  also  bound  in  all  candCM-  to  say  to 
you  that  the  majority  ot  Latin  America's 
business  elite  (whose  true  interests  are  not 
tied  to  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo) 
have  been  astonishingly  shortsighted.  With 
few  notable  exceptions,  they  have  not  shown 
any  sense  of  noblesse  oblige,  any  pronounced 
willingness  to  accept  public  responsibilities, 
or  to  ftu-nlsh  progressive  leadership,  or  to 
exert  an  enlightened  leverage  on  their  gov- 
ernments. (As  an  aside,  Z  suspect  that 
much  of  the  mistrust  for  American  business 
throughout  Latin  America  stems  from  the 
mistrust  of  most  Latin  Americans  for  their 
own  rich.  Guilt  by  association  thereby  at- 
taches to  U,S.  business.) 

The  stark  naked  truth  is  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Latin  America's  ruling  and  business 
elite  have  so  little  confidence  in  the  future 
of  their  countries  and  their  governments 
that  over  the  past  10  years  they  have  trans- 
ferred out  of  their  coiuitrles  more  than  $10 
billion  into  the  sheltering  haven  of  numbered 
Swiss  bank  accounts  or  other  safe  invest- 
ments.    Ilils    is    roughly    about    the    same 
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amount  of  dollars  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treaatjry  has  committed  the  United  States  to 
cupply  to  Latin  America  over  the  next  decade. 

It  la  not  an  academic  question  for  the 
hard-pressed  XJ3.  taxpayer  to  ask  Just  why 
he  should  b«  expected  to  flU  this  vacuum. 

An  Impediment  which  puts  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  Into  something  of  a  strait- 
jacket  arises  from  still  another  fact  of  Inter- 
national life:  Governments  can  conduct 
their  business  only  with  governments.  This. 
of  course,  means  that  we  are  obliged  to  deal 
with  some  governments  In  Latin  America 
which  do  not  l)ear  even  a  reasonable  fac- 
simile to  the  exacting  standards  of  public 
service  which  characterize,  for  example,  the 
contemporary  ]>arllamentary  system  of  Eng- 
land or  the  federal  system  of  the  United 
States. 

For  these  governments,  the  prevailing  at- 
titude regarding  public  office  was  inherited 
from  the  Spanish  vice  royalty  and  captains 
general  reign  over  Spain's  new  world  em- 
pire, or  the  Portguese  colonial  and  mon- 
archic tradition  of  government.  It  is  a  con- 
ception of  government  which  regswds  public 
office  as  an  opportunity  for  the  personal  ag- 
grandizem«it  of  the  Incumbent  In  office,  his 
family,  his  friends,  and  the  friends  of  his 
friends.  The  notorious  plundering  of  the 
national  treasuries  by  Peron  and  his  Evlta 
In  Argentina,  by  Perez  Jimenez  In  Vene- 
suela.  by  Rojas  Plnilla  in  Ct)lombla.  by  the 
TruJlUos  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  by 
Batista  In  Cuba,  by  the  Somozas  (both  past 
and  present)  in  Nlcar.igua — even  by  some 
who  masquerade  as  statesmen  of  democ- 
racy— should  make  my  point  abundantly 
clear. 

I  need  add  only  that  the  long-suffering 
U.S.  taxpayer  has  the  right  to  fxr)ect  from 
those  who  administer  our  new  AID  program 
a  policy  which  should  have  as  Its  guld.ng 
principle  this  paraphrase  of  a  celebrated 
American  slogan:  'Millions  to  help  the  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America,  but  not  one  cent  for 
their  corrupt  dictators  and  politicians," 

Corruption  recognizes  no  geographical 
boundaries  whether  in  the  United  States  or 
In  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Aren't  we 
being  too  sensitive  about  hurting  the  feel- 
ings of  national  pride  by  not  Insisting  upm 
the  recipients  of  our  financial  aid  being  re- 
quired to  accept  the  kind  of  supervision 
which  any  bank  or  insurance  company 
takes  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  North 
American   buslnets  community? 

These  miental  blind  spots  and  inherited  at- 
titudes reveal  themselves  strikingly  when  at- 
tention Is  focused  upon  Latin  America's  No. 
1  problem — land  reform. 

With  the  exception  of  Venezuela  (which 
began  Its  land  redistribution  before  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  was  enunciated )  the  re- 
luctance of  -very  other  Latin  American  gov- 
ernment or  Its  legislative  bodies  to  c<jme  to 
grips  with  lazid  reform  In  the  places  where 
It  really  matters  is  readily  understandable: 
It  touches  the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  big 
landowners.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  Latin  America  S>0  percent  of  the  land 
belongs  to  10  percent  of  the  owners,  a  de- 
gree of  land  concentration  'far  greater  than 
that  In  any  other  world  region  of  compara- 
ble size."  » 

Keep  in  mind,  too,  that,  as  much  as  65 
percent  of  Latin  America's  population  is 
rural;  that  over  half  of  Latin  America's 
labor  force  Is  on  the  land;  t^at  Latin  Amer- 
ica's rural  workers  are  the  least  productive; 
that  this  vast  population  la  largely  outside 
of  the  cash  economy. 

Con.slder  the  clrciimstance  that  Latin 
America  Is  not  richly  endowed  with  good, 
arable  land;  that  5  countries — Mexico 
(southern).  Brazil.  Chile,  Argentina,  Uru- 
guay— have   47   percent   of    the   total   arable 


soil,  and  that  the  remaining  15  countries, 
containing  37  percent  of  the  population,  have 
only  20  percent  of  the  arable  land.  Ci)uslder 
this  additional  circumstance  that  In  five 
countries — Paraguay,  Bolivia.  Peru,  Venezu- 
ela and  Colombia — less  than  3  percent  of 
the  land  la  even  suitable  for  cultivation  • 

This  Is  not  the  situation,  therefore,  where 
the  solution  ll.?s  solely  In  redistributing  a 
commodity  In  abundant  supply 

A  revealing  commentary  on  why  land  re- 
form In  Latin  America  isn't  beln,;  accom- 
plished— when  Latin  America  s  governments 
are  left  to  their  own  dev.ces — may  be  found 
In  the  remarkably  frank  statement  from  the 
Chilean  Oover:imeMts  official  reply  u>  a 
United  Nations  questionnaire  May  I  read 
this  excerpt  to  you?  "Owing  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  p<jlltlcal  striic'ure  of  the  coun- 
try land  reform  In  Chile  is  difficult  to  carry 
out.  Landholders  who  would  be  affected  by 
any  action  of  an  economic,  political,  admin- 
istrative, legal,  or  -uclal  nature  will  vlgor- 
ou.sly  oppose  Its  Implementation.,  and  their 
political  and  economic  Influence  Is  very 
powerful  ' 

With  the  exception  of  Venezuela  — as  I 
have  previuusiy  noted  —  you  can  substitute 
the  name  of  Just  about  any  other  country  fi>r 
Chile  and  you  ^ave  the  story  of  why  land  re- 
form In  Latin  .\merica  cxls's  only  on  piper 
or  has  been  leg:slatlvely  paralyzed  —  ar.d  will 
continue  to  renaln  so 

I  have  touched  only  ^n  L.itin  America's 
No  1  problem.  The  catalog  of  I-atln 
America's  other  problem  are  .is  l.s  almost  end- 
less Everythlrg  needs  to  be  done-  hou.sing, 
health  and  santatlon.  education;  establish- 
ing a  better  b.  lance  between  iiiduftrlailza- 
tlon  and  agriculture,  arresting  Infl.itlon 
which  devours  each  new  six-l.il  gam.  tlie  need 
to  accelerate  private  Investment  through  the 
expansion  of  regional  markets,  creating  con- 
ditions of  cnnadence  so  that  local  capital 
will  not  And  it  necessary  to  flee  the  national 
borders;  and  so  on. 

We  have  deliiyed  far  too  long  In  fulfilling 
the  comnntmeiit  made  at  Punta  del  El.' ic  on 
primary  ci,mr:ii)duy  stabilization  agree- 
ment's. W.thcut  such  comm>dlty  aii;ree- 
ments  we  make  a  mc^kery  of  asking  the 
Latin  Americans  to  help  themselves  For 
without  sufficient  dollar  earnintrs  derived 
from  the  sale  rf  their  primary  c-jmnioditles. 
It  Is  lmp.D6Slble  for  Liitln  America  to  Im- 
port Its  capital  requirements  and  to  provide 
for  its  social  progranjs.  The  ret-ult  Is  eco- 
nomic stagnation  for  the  gre.it  majority 
of  the  une-cri_p  countries, 

I  am  persua-Jed  that  there  Is  a  practical 
solution  to  the  problem  of  governments  that 
won't  or  can't  save  them.«elves  from  their 
destiny. 

This  will,  however,  necessitate  a  dr^uitic 
.<ihlft  in  our  policy  posltl.in  and  attitude  t.,-- 
ward  Latin  America. 

As  the  first  vital  step,  we  have  got  to 
throw  overboa:d  the  outworn,  ffxjllsh  dog- 
ma that  the  Ifnlted  States  Is  powerless  Uy 
set  up  the  kind  of  administrative  machinery 
which  win  turn  the  FWi'ch  on  the  business 
of  tfettitig  something  done 

We  merely  Irdulge  In  self-derepMon  when 
we  a.ssume  that  the  mijjrl'y  of  the  present 
L;\tln  Americar  g'n-ernments  have  either  the 
technical  skills  or  the  administrative  or<;an- 
Izatlons,  or  that  they  are  going  to  rid  tiiem- 
selves  of  a  paralysis  of  thf  will,  to  accom- 
plish their  ne-'essary  basic  reforms  U!.!ess 
and  until  the  Ua  Government  decisively 
leads  the  way 

We  shall  cor  tlnue  to  deceive  ourselves  if 
we  mistakenly  issume  that,  when  most — nut 


'  See.  Carroll.  "The  Land  Reform  Issue  In 
Latin  America."  Latin  American  Issues  (20th 
Century  Fund.  1961)  at  184. 
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all — Latin  American  governments  submit  a 
beautifully  drawn  plan  replete  with  chart« 
and  statistics  for  Implementing  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  they  have  thereby  placed  them- 
selves on  the  road  to  salvation. 

I  hope  my  Latin  American  friends  will  for- 
give me  If  I  say  that  they  have  two  com- 
modities which  are  in  oversupply:  These  are 
Uilk  and  p  iper  plans. 

A  beautifully  conceived  plan  li  one  thing. 
M  ik;ng  11  work  is  quite  another  thing.  Our 
Latin  American  friends  are  long  on  plans  but 
woefully  short  on  how  to  get  the  plan  off  the 
p,*per 

If  taking  the  initiative  for  putting  a 
specific  program  into  action  Is  going  to  raise 
the  old  Latin  American  bugaboo  of  Inter- 
venMon  In  the  affairs  of  another  state,  it  is 
high  time  t<^)  forget  atK)ut  the  other  sov- 
ereign state      Let   it  get  Its   help   elsewhere. 

A  great  power  intervenes  In  the  affairs  of 
other  nations  as  much  by  what  it  does  as  by 
what  u  falls  to  do.  Right  now,  we  are  guilty 
of  a  failure  u^  do. 

The  strategic  Interests  of  this  Nation — and 
they  are  In  the  final  reckoning  the  only  In- 
tere.sts  that  count  — will  no  longer  permit  us 
to  genuflect  b«'fore  a  shopworn  and  thread- 
bare policy,  a  mvstlque  If  you  please,  which 
says  you  mustn't  do  what  Americana  have 
done  for  each  other  since  the  foxuidlng  of 
the  Republic— helping  our  neighbors  to  help 
IhcniseUes. 

T!u>6e  Latin  -American  leaders  who  really 
believe  In  the  Alliance  fo-  Progress  will  wel- 
come wl'i  open  arms  and  with  heartfelt  re- 
spect a  p<i6'ure  on  tlie  part  of  the  United 
States  such  a*  I  have  suggested  They  would 
welcome  this  attitude  because  It  ia  the  only 
proper  attitude  for  a  srrcat  power  to  assume. 
Miireo\er  they  knww  that  It  Is  the  only  way 
th.it  Latin  America  can  be  saved  from  Itself. 

lets  see  hnw  we  r.iu'.d  go  about  the  Job 
of  in  iklp.g  the  alliance  work  on  I,;»tln  Amerl- 
cas  No    1   problem — land  redistribution. 

There  exist*  a  readymade  managerial  and 
admlnl.stratlve  device — with  proven  success 
In  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Europe — 
for  handling  land  acquisition  It  is  the  pub- 
lic authority  Some  of  you  may  recall  thst 
last  October  I  had  occasion  to  urge  the  utlll- 
7  ition  of  this  device  In  Ijitln  America  as  an 
ide.U  vehicle  for.  an^ong  other  things,  ac- 
qutrit.g  land  and  financing  tta  purchase 
without    having   to  re.sort    to  expropriation  • 

Since  I  advanced  this  sug^estlor.  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  legislation  in  connection 
with  our  new  AID  progriun  which  offers  still 
another  possibility  of  financing  land  acquisi- 
tion. Our  Oovernment  could  guarantee  up 
to  a  fixed  amount  that  the  cash  and  bond 
payinc'iit  to  the  land.:iwner  from  his  govern- 
ment will  not  so  depreciate  In  ralvie  as  to 
make  the  transactUjn  uninteresting  This 
is  really  the  nub  of  the  matter,  Eosen- 
tlally,  this  same  principle  of  guarantee 
agaiuat  Inflation  Is  utilizer*  by  many  U.S. 
companies  who  put  dollars  Into  a  Brazilian 
Investment  and  obtain  a  commitment  from 
the  Banco  do  Brasil  ( which  exchanges  dol- 
!ars  f  r  cru/.eirosi  that,  at  the  time  of  take- 
nut,  the  dollar  will  bear  a  fixed  ratio  to  the 
cruzeiro  regardless  of  what  happens  to  the 
cruzeiro. 

Many  landowners  have  seen  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall;  the  shadow  of  expro- 
priation without  compensation  haunts 
them.  If  there  Is  an  opportunity  to  sell 
OTit  at  a  reasonable  price,  with  assurance 
that  ultimate  p.iyment  will  not  be  In 
"wallpaper.  "  there  are  arge  landowners  who 
will  obviously  prefer  the  bird  In  hand  to  the 
one  In  Castro's   bush. 

riie  chsience  of  this  proposal  turns  on  the 
use  -f  the  carrot  and  the  stick.  The  local 
authority  would  offer  to  buy  outright  that 
portion  of  the  land  which  today  Ilea  Idle. 
A  condition  of  the  purcha.^.e  of  the  Idle  land 
Would  turn,  however,  on  the  landowner  In- 
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ent Danger. " 


creasing  the  productivity  of  that  portion 
which  he  would  nstaln.  In  thla  way  the 
landless  would  be  given  land  and  the  land- 
owner by  increasing  the  productlTlty  of  hla 
own  holdings  would  add  to  the  employment 
opportunities  and  the  economic  stability  of 
his  particular  region. 

For  the  Latin  American  scene,  the  great- 
est, single  virtue  of  the  public  authority 
would  t>e  that,  as  un  Independent  body.  It 
would  be  removed  from  the  bureaucratic 
and  political  Jealo  laes  of  existing  govern- 
mental ministries.  It  can  work  horizontally 
across  a  broad  spectrum  by  integrating  Into 
its  activities  all  o'  the  related  functions 
in  a  problem  area^— something  which  no 
single  ministry  or  department  charged  with 
a  single  responsibility  can  possibly  accom- 
plish. For  Instance:  it  isn't  enough  merely 
to  redistribute  land  This  Is  only  the  first 
phase — although,  politically,  perhaps  the 
most  Important  pht^ae — of  a  comprehensive 
program  which  muet  exist  to  create  a  bal- 
anced agricultural  economy.  Capital  must 
be  made  available  to  farmers  for  long  terms 
and  at  low  rates  of  Interest  for  the  payment 
of  their  farms,  for  the  purchase  of  seed,  In- 
secticides and  equipment.  Storage  and  mar- 
keting facilities  mu:Jt  be  organized  to  make 
farming  proflUble  and  safe  for  the  land. 
Roads  must  be  built  to  reach  urban  markets. 
Better  agricultural  methods  must  be  taught. 
AssUtance  in  building  and  owning  houses 
must  be  provided.  Campeslnos  must  be 
taught  to  plant  diversified  crops  to  overcome 
nutritional  deflclenriea — the  hidden  hunger 
of  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

Health  and  sanitation  measures  must  be 
provided.  And  m^jet  Importantly.  the 
scourge  of  illiteracy  must  be  attacked.  If  you 
are  to  have  healthy  farmers  and  knowlet^- 
able  farmers. 

The  public  authority  provides  the  mech- 
anUm  for  planning  and  dealing  administra- 
tively with  all  of  these  related  acavitlee. 

A  second  great  advanta^  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  the  utilization  of  the  public  authority 
Is  that  it  would  enable  the  superbly  trained 
and  highly  dedicated  younger  technicians 
(who  now  lack  the  power  of  political  deci- 
sion) to  function  effectively  and  decisively 
where  they  have  heretofore  experienced  only 
futility  and  frustration.  These  younger 
men  throughout  Lt.tln  America  do  possess 
the  Anglo-American  conception  of  the  ex- 
acting high  standiirds  of  public  service. 
Theirs  Is  "the  punctilio  of  honor,  the  most 
exacting."  in  Justice  Cardozo's  phrase.  The 
US  taxpayer's  dollar  administered  by  these 
younger  men  -'ould— I  am  confident — be 
money  well  anc   wisely  spent. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  invest  In  the  lead- 
ers of  tomorrow  by  placing  our  support  be- 
hind Latin  America's  new  generation  of 
technicians  and  public  administrators,  there 
Is  precious  little  hope  of  accomplishing  any- 
thing in  Latin  America — let  alone  Insuring 
that  our  tax  dollars  are  not  used  to  create 
more  political  millionaires,  or  to  finance 
more  political   campaigns. 

It  would  be  totally  misleading  if  I  con- 
veyed the  impression  that  the  mere  estab- 
lishment of  the  authority  mechanism  is  In 
and  of  luelf  a  panaoea.  The  success  of  this 
type  of  managerial  operation  will  depend  on 
the  support  and  C( operation  which  it  re- 
ceives from  the  political  executive.  The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Port  of  Lon- 
don Authority,  thi  independent  agencies 
which  functioned  in  Costa  Rica  under  the 
presidency  of  Jose  Flgueres.  and  other  simi- 
lar Independent  corporate  devices,  are  and 
were  successful  beciuse  they  enjoyed  pub- 
lic acceptance  and  jMalltlcal  support. 

In  the  conversations  which  I  had  with  re- 
sponsible South  Americans  in  public  and 
private  life.  I  took  occasion  to  explore  the 
feasibility  of  the  public  authority  as  an  in- 
strument for  attacking  land  redistribution, 


housing,  and  other  critical  problems.  I 
found  no  one  who  did  not  believe  that  this 
managerial  device  offered  ui)^que  and  signal 
advantages;  or  who  did  not  believe  that,  if 
the  United  States  seriously  sponsored  the 
idea.  It  would  not  be  welcomed.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  public  authority  mechanism 
Is  today  being  used  in  Colombia,  a  variant  of 
the  concept  has  long  been  employed  in  Chile, 
and  It  la  about  to  be  put  into  operation  in 
Venezuela  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment of  savings  and   loan  associations. 

Its  application  to  Latin  America's  most 
sensitive  and  urgent  problem — land  redis- 
tribution— requires  only  the  Initiative  of  our 
own  Government. 

If  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  to  become  a 
dynamic  and  powerful  weapon  on  Latin 
America's  revolutionary  battlegroxuid.  we 
have  got  to  regroup  our  forces  and  establish 
a  new  order  of  battle  priorities. 

Across  the  map  of  the  continent  we  con- 
tinue to  fritter  away  our  limited  resources 
on  peripheral  technical  assistance  programs 
and  proJecU.  Many  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness. Some  are  nothing  more  than  the 
vested  Interest  of  the  field  bureaucracy.  All 
belong  to  the  obsolete  school  of  foreign  aid 
which,  lacking  any  master  plan,  is  content  to 
dole  out  a  little  bit  for  everybody. 

Needed  are  bold.  new.  fresh  Ideas — ideas 
which  are  responsive  to  the  vastness  of  Latin 
America's  impending  social  upheaval.  Need- 
ed, too.  are  the  managerial  skills  to  translate 
these  ideas  Into  action. 

What  we  now  require  with  compelling 
urgency  Is  a  maximum  concentration  of 
attention  and  resources  on  a  few  countries 
and  on  a  few  strategically  Important  prob- 
lems— problems  whose  Immediate  solution 
could  spell  the  difference  between  Latin 
America  falling  Into  the  Castro  camp;  or 
being  able  to  buy  time  for  the  development 
of  its  own  special  and  unique  democracy. 

Our  objective  should  be  the  creation  of  a 
few,  spectacularly  successful  showcases  of 
democracy  which  will  supply  the  multiplier 
effect  for  the  rest  of  the  continent. 

By  way  of  illustration,  we  might  select 
four  Latin  American  countries  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  objective. 

These  countries  might  well  be  (1)  the 
Dominican  Republic:  (2)  Venezuela;  (3) 
BrazU:  and  (4)  Argentina. 

(1)  Dominican  Republic:  Circumstances 
and  events  have  handed  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration a  golden  opportunity  for  the 
assertion  of  Initiative  and  leadership  to 
overcome  the  Castro  prc^aganda  that  Pidel- 
lamo  Is  the  true  faith  and  that  Fidel  Is 
lU  only  true  prophet.  If  we  don't  fumble 
our  chance,  the  Dominican  situation  pre- 
sents us  with  the  one  big  break  we  need  to 
put  the  alliance  on  Its  feet,  and  in  the 
process  to  deal  Castro  a  devastating  blow. 
We  could  do  this  by  launching  an  Impres- 
sive program  of  land  reform  utilizing  the 
authority  concept  on  an  experimental  basis. 
In  addition,  work  could  be  started  at  once 
to  unravel  the  intricate  personal  ownership 
and  Investments  of  the  Trujillo  clan  and 
returning  them  to  the  p>eople  of  the  Island 
Republic.  This  undertaking  will  require  the 
corporate  skills  of  the  most  experienced 
"Swiss  watchmakers"  so  Involved  and  Intri- 
cate Is  this  nexus  of  relationships. 

It  Is  not  necessary  that  we  lose  precious 
time  while  we  mobilize  a  battalion  of  tech- 
nical experts  from  the  United  SUtes.  We 
can  use  Puerto  Rico  as  the  staging  area. 
Puerto  Rico  has  the  trained  specialists  who 
could  move  into  the  Dominican  Republic 
overnight.  Moreover,  there  would  be  no  op- 
position to  the  employment  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
technicians  (as  there  well  might  be  In  some 
countries  In  South  America).  For  between 
the  two  Islands  there  exists  the  bond  of 
close  family  and  conunercial  ties.  The  re- 
spect of  the  Dominican  people  for  the  tower- 
ing figure  of  Governor  Luis  Mufioz  Marin 
would  gxiarantee  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tion.   Such    an   all-Caribbean    undertaking 


would  have  an  electric  effect  through  Central 
and  South  America.  It  would  give  the  lie 
to  the  Castro  propaganda  that  Castro  alone 
has  a  patent  on  the  social  revolution. 

Here  is  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
to  all  Latin  America  that  the  United  States 
can  and  will  help  a  new  and  struggling  de- 
mocracy to  make  up  a  30-year  exile  from 
the  20th  century. 

The  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic  are 
hungry— after  30  years  of  a  brutal  dictator- 
ship— for  the  sweet  taste  of  representative 
government  and  individual  liberty.  How 
we  go  about  helping  them  In  this  endeavor 
wUl  have  greater  significance  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica than  Just  about  anything  else  we  might 
do. 

If  through  bureaucratic  Ineptness,  lack 
of  imagination  and  boldness,  this  oppor- 
tunity is  allowed  to  slip  through  our  fingers, 
we  can  kiss  the  alliance  off:  it  will  be  dead. 
I  have  limited  my  recommendation  to 
three  countries  of  South  American  for  these 
reasons.  Colombia:  I  doubt  that  more  can 
be  done  In  Colombia  than  is  now  being 
done.  Colombia's  critical,  Immediate  prob- 
lem is  political — how  to  effect  an  orderly 
transition  from  a  government  by  Liberals  to 
a  government  by  Conservatives  under  the 
Colombian  formula  requiring  this  transi- 
tion. Colombia  has  a  grave  Internal  security 
problem.  Colombia  has  a  grave  land  prob- 
lem. That  the  Conservatives  can  solve  these 
two  problems  any  more  effectively  than  the 
Liberals  (who  represent  the  majority  party) 
Is  doubtful.  Peru:  We  are  too  late.  Wash- 
ington's "darling,"  Premier  Pedro  Beltran. 
has  missed  the  boat.  With  a  veritable 
passkey  to  the  Treasury.  Don  Pedro  has  done 
very  little,  even  for  one  with  an  eye  cocked 
on  the  presidency,  to  accomplish  any  sig- 
nificant social  reform — especially  land  re- 
form. Indeed.  Don  Pedro  does  not  believe 
it  to  be  necessary  to  break  up  the  big  ha- 
ciendas of  his  country.  Like  Moses,  he  would 
lead  his  Peruvian  Indians  Into  the  promised 
land  which  lies  across  the  alto  piano — a  vast, 
virgin  hinterland  of  some  62.000  square 
miles,  comprising  the  valle3rs  of  the  Apurl- 
mac  and  Urubamba  Rivers  between  the  main 
Cordillera  (Andean  chain)  on  the  west,  and 
the  Brazilian  frontier  on  the  east. 

Nor  has  Don  Pedro  shown  any  understand- 
ing of  or  concern  with  integrated  planning. 
Nor  has  there  been  any  serious  attempt  to 
deal  with  Peru's  housing  shortage  (which, 
as  in  every  Latin  American  country,  is  enor- 
mous). Just  10  minutes  driving  time  from 
Don  Pedro's  official  residence,  are  Lima's 
barrlados — which  most  observers  would  agree 
are  about  the  most  appalling  and  degrading 
collection  of  shanty  towns  which  exist  any- 
where in  the  hemisphere. 

If  there  Is  to  be  any  drastic  social  re- 
form in  Peru,  it  will  be  accomplished  In  all 
likelihood  by  the  Apra  Party,  provided  the 
army  allows  the  Apristas  to  take  control  un- 
der Victor  Haya  de  la  Torre  as  the  next 
President  of  Peru.  Chile:  Here,  too.  In  my 
judgment  we  are  too  late.  Chile  has  about 
as  critical  a  land  problem  as  exists  anywhere 
on  the  continent.  Yet  the  Alessandri  gov- 
ernment has  made  no  real  effort  to  grapple 
with  this  problem.  Only  about  2  years  and 
8  months  is  left  before  the  next  election. 
In  the  last  election.  41  percent  of  the  vote 
went  to  the  left.  In  the  coming  election,  it 
Is  confidently  being  predicted  in  Santiago 
that  at  least  51  percent  of  the  vote  will  go 
left — a  left  which  will  probably  have  little 
or  no  interest  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

(2)  Venezuela:  Venezuela  Is  the  demo- 
cratic bastion  of  the  entire  Caribbean.  If. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  occupy  this  role  for  the 
entire  continent.  With  troubled  winds  blow- 
ing from  Colombia,  with  Ecuador  groping 
and  searching  for  a  new  orientation,  Vene- 
zuela becomes  the  democratic  anchor  to 
windward.  Venezuela,  unique  among  all  of 
Latin  America,  has  already  undertaken,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Romulo  Betancourt's 
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Acclon  Demcx;ratlca  Party,  a  number  of  t!.e 
Buclal  refarmfl  cailed  ror  by  the  Alliance  for 
Protjress. 

Venezuela  offers  an  Important  lesson  which 
some  of  my  colleagues  In  the  International 
business  community  along  with  a  number  of 
professionals  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
State  Department  can  learn  and  relearn  You 
have  to  back  political  parties  of  the  pe<)^;e: 
you  have  to  live  with  their  mistakes.  BeUm- 
court  has  demonstrated  that,  a  moderate. y 
left  of  center  party  with  a  program,  wuh  un- 
derstanding and  help  from  the  United  States. 
can  accomplush  two  things;  solidify  its  r:^ht 
and  trraduaUy  chew  up  Its  own  left-  the 
Castro-Communist  opposition.  The  business 
community  supports  Betaricourt.  His  mili- 
tary. If  not  tamed.  Is  at  least  quiescent 
Although  the  cacophony  from  the  extreme 
left  diverts  Betancourt's  attention  and  energy 
from  creative  tasks,  he  Is  bringing  It  ur.aer 
his  control. 

Betancourt's  major  problem  still  remains — 
as  It  has  been  from  the  beginning— to  es'ab- 
llsh  the  climate  of  confidence  which  wlU 
keep  money  at  home  and  attract  it  from 
overseas. 

From  his  years  of  exile  In  Costa  Rica  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Betancourt  learned  that  a  demo- 
cratic party  of  the  left  must  obtain  Its  basic, 
hard-rock  support  from  the  rural  workers. 
This  Betancourt  has  done  through  settllr;g 
some  30.000  campeslno  families  on  new- 
land — land  paid  for  In  cash  and  In  bonds 
And,  as  Romulo  Betancourt  Is  fond  of  point- 
ing o\it.  It  Is  more  land — paid  for  In  cash 
and  bonds — than  Castro  ever  distributed  — 
under  expropriation 

Betancourt's  unfinished  business  Is  to 
solidify  himself  with  the  urban  electorate 
where  he  Is  weak  i  In  the  last  election  Betan- 
court received  only  10  percent  of  the  votes 
from  Caracas,  the  largest  population  con- 
centration In  Venezuela). 

We  could  help  President  Betancourt  by 
offering  to  Increase  and  accelerate  agricul- 
tural education  programs  for  his  campeslnos. 
with  farm -to -market  roads,  along  with  the 
whole  sweep  of  requirements  for  a  balanced 
agricultural  economy. 

We  could  help  with  large-scale  slum  clear- 
ance and  the  obliteration  of  the  wretched 
ranches  inhabited  by  the  poorest  of  the  pojr. 
which  punctuate  the  hills  surroundlr.g 
Caracas. 

Without  waiting  for  any  prodding  by  us. 
Betancourt's  administration  Is  already  In  tlie 
process  of  establishing  a  pilot  savings  aiid 
loan  association.  With  the  highest  per  cap- 
ita income  In  Latin  America.  Venezuela  of- 
fers a  perfect  environment  for  a  concentrated 
effort  to  establish  low-cost  housing  for  mid- 
dle- and  l';w-lncome  groups — tl.e  Kruups 
throughout  the  continent  where  our  own 
future  lies. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  North  American 
business  community  might  take  It  up<jn 
themselves  to  engage  In  some  quiet  dlplo- 
mivcy  to  accelerate  the  flow  of  private  US 
Investment  to  Venezuela. 

We  could.  If  we  would,  help  make  Vene- 
zuela a  showcase  of  democracy  for  the  entire 
continent 

(3i  Brazil-  Brazil  Ls  drifting  dangerous- 
ly Into  chaos.  The  characteristically  Bra- 
zilian compromise  which  averted  a  bli)ody 
civil  war  by  removing  power  from  the  chief 
executive  and  Investing  It  in  a  Prime 
Minister  Is  not  functioning.  The  Prime 
Mlnl.^ter.  !n  whom  all  power  reposes,  reigns 
but  does  not  rule.  The  President,  whose 
office  was  supposed  to  have  been  stripped 
of  power  and  reduced  to  a  ceremonial  fig- 
urehead reaches  out  for  the  levers  of  pow- 
er, urges  drastic  social  reform  and  declaims 
against  foreign  "exploitation."  Inflation 
eata  up  each  new  wage  boost  and  precipi- 
tates another  round  of  strikes.  Brasilia  may 
be  an  architect's  dream.    Legislatively  speak- 


ii.K,  it  Is  a  tiightmare     the  wheels  grind,  but 
!ii.;thli)g  conies  out. 

( It  would  be  one  of  history's  consummate 
Ironies  if  Janlo  Quadxos.  the  man  who  lost 
himself  in  the  presidency,  were  yet  to  re- 
turn as  the  dictator  of  all  Brazil,  thereby 
falnilmg  hi;,  urigin.il  anibitliiia  i 

BriizU  is  ike  a  glg.mtic  suction  pump  In 
the  heart  c^f  Latin  America.  It  can  pull 
Into  Its  own  chaos  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tinent. A  Brazil  which  Is  solidly  based,  a 
B.- izil  movuig  toward  efTective  S'jcial  re- 
form. provKles  a  powerful  Incentive  f  ir  the 
rest  of  the  continent. 

Br.k/.il  Is  at  the  per.l  pjliit  because  of 
t!ie  revolut.  aiary  ftrmerit  oCi.urring  In  Its 
northeast.  If  the  norneast  of  Brazil  ex- 
pKnles.  Cuba  will  seem  like  a  firecracker  by 
comparison 

So  here  Ls  the  third  strategic  area  f^r 
c  iii.'cntrati'in  of  attention  and  resources  I 
w  )uld    urge    a    three-punt   program. 

First,  the  immediate  establishment  of  an 
ag.'icultural  school  t<.j  train  5.UOO  Brazili.in.s 
ad  county  agricultural  agents  who.  after 
6  months  of  Indoctrination,  could  be  let 
lL)t«re  on  agricultural  training  for  the  north- 
easts Impoverished,  dlseiised.  and  hungry 
sertanej.>e.  Arrangemen'ji  could  be  m.idc 
with  the  Inter-Americ.in  Irxstitute  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences  in  Turrlalba,  Cwta  Ru.i 
to  establish  a  replica  c-  the  Institute  In  the 
northeast  of  Brazil  for  this  specialized  train- 
ing. 

becond,  the  launching  of  a  widespread 
campaign  to  attack  illiteracy  thr-ugh  the 
radi  J  techniques  established  by  Monsigr.or 
Salcedo  In  C<jlombia.  The  Catholic  Church 
is  prepared  to  undertake  such  a  pro^ran; 
in  the  northeast  Radi'>s  .md  tran.sniiiters 
are  needed  (The  request  for  a.ssista.'ice  has 
been  kwt  m  bureaucratic  misunderstandings 
between  the  Field  Mission  In  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  the  policymakers  In  W.ishinKton  •  One 
of  the  most  heartening  developments  !ii 
South  America  Ls  the  mcreivslng  awarenes,s 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  .if  the  urgency  f  >r 
s  >cial  ref-)rm.  particularly  land  refirm  (In 
Peru.  I  was  told  that  the  church  has  begiii'- 
to  distribute  its  own  lands  at  Cuzc  i  In 
Chile,  the  mi)8t  severe  critic  of  the  oligarchy 
is  the  biehop  of  Talca  In  Sao  Paulo.  M«k'r 
Dom  Jorge  Marcos  Ollviera  ha.";  been  brand- 
ed a  Communist  because  of  his  f)re«>ccu- 
patlon  with  Improving  labor-manageme:;t 
relations  through  coKectlve  bargnlnlni; 
agreements  modeled  after  those  employed 
In  the  United  States  > 

Third,  th"  struneest  persuasion  from  Am- 
ba.<;sador  Lincoln  Oordiin  8up[v>rt<d  by  thf» 
full  weight  {  f  official  Washln^rton  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  Sud^ne  the  Brazilian 
governmental  agency  charged  with  develop- 
m'^ntal  restiorwlhlllty  for  the  northeast  of 
Brayil  —  U)  concentrate  on  programs  which 
will  have  an  Immediate  impart  rather  than 
the  delayed  Impact  of  two  decodes  when  It 
will  be  too  late  Sudene  is  not  short  of  lde!u«; 
What  it  needs  is  a  heavy  Infusion  of  prac- 
ticality 

Colonization  s<hem*»fl.  such  as  the  Sudene 
proposal  Ui  colonize  the  State  of  Maranhao 
with  a  million  pea.'arts  from  the  nnrthea.«t 
over  a  period  of  7  years.  Xs.  a  visionary  dream, 
a  diversionary  measure  and  an  escape  from 
reality  The  coat  of  ,«uch  a  muss  migration 
would  be  fantastic  Its  greatest  defect,  how- 
ever. Is  that  it  falls  Ui  get  to  the  heart  f>f 
the  problem  A  better  distribution  of  land 
and  an  opportunity  f  >r  the  ownership  of  land 
In  the  northeast 

What  Celso  Purtado.  the  dLrector  of  .Su- 
dene. needs  Is  effective  fxjwer  to  back  him 
up  It  Is  Idle  to  expect  this  strength  to  be 
supplied  out  of  Brasilia  It  has  to  be  sup- 
plied from  the  American  Embassy-  and  from 
Washington. 

Plainly,  these  measures  in  and  of  them- 
selves  are   not   the  answer   to   the  endemic 


problems  of  the  northeast.  But  IX  they  have 
any  merit  at  all.  they  would  at  least  serve 
to  keep  the  lid  from  blowing  off.  They 
would  enable  Sudene  to  buy  time  In  order  to 
accomplish   lu   long-range  goals. 

4.  Argentina:  Argentina  ought  to  be  the 
fourth  country  where  strategic  saslstance 
«hi>uld  be  mobir.zf>d  Immediately.  Because 
of  Its  ge«>graphy.  Argentina  always  exerts  a 
strong  pull  on  the  neighboring  countries  of 
Uruguay.  Paraguay.  Chile,  and  Brazil.  An 
Argentina  at  peace  and  tending  to  her  own 
economic  knitting  helps  keep  her  neighbors 
at  peace  and  Intent  upon  their  own  develop- 
mental problems  An  Argentina  In  turmoil 
has  a  magnetic  effect  up«m  her  neighbors. 

Argentina  s  most  critical  problem  la  hous- 
ing—not land  reform.  If  President  Frondlzl 
does  not  so<jn  deliver  on  his  promise  to  the 
.Argentine  peop>  to  supply  housing  on  a 
ma.s.sive  scale  his  already  shaky  government 
Is  boimd  to  collapse  The  alternative  Is  an- 
other military  Junta  Incapable  of  coping 
with  Argentln.is  economic  complexities,  or  a 
Peronista  regime  which  would  be  a  poor  bar- 
g.iin  for  Argentina — and  the  hemisphere 

Slum  clearance  and  the  bulldozing  of 
Buenos  Aires'  vULls  mtaerlas  (the  ironically 
p<->eti-  title  of  the  p<jrtenos  for  their  slums) 
cm  only  t>e  dealt  with  by  the  United  States 
taking  the  Initiative,  by  Introducing  Into  Ar- 
gentin.v  the  equivalent  of  six  Levitts  (of 
lamed  Levittowni  to  provide  the  technical 
skills  of  modern  mass  low-cost  housing  con- 
struction. In  addition  to  svipplytng  housing 
technology,  we  need  to  take  the  lead  in  sup- 
plying ftn.inclal  technology — the  system  for 
tin.mcing  low-cost  housing  through  low-ln- 
icrest  home  mortgage  financing  and  savings 
and  Ikin  iiSSoclatl<  >i:s. 

It  may  be  contended  that,  rather  than  ac- 
cept anything  which  smacks  of  a  US.  oper- 
ated h  I'.ising  construction  scheme.  Argen- 
tina Would  elect  to  go  without  housing — the 
appUc.itlon  of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  cul- 
tinR  off  your  note  Xxi  spite  your  face. 

Surely,  we  are  not  so  lacking  In  diplomatic 
skill  that  we  can't  "sell"  a  Joint  venture  in 
low-cost  housing  and  low-cost  financing  to 
the  Argentltie  Government? 

Latin  America  Is  hemorrhaging  while  we 
persist  In  applying  a  bandald  to  severed 
arteries 

We  have  mesmerized  ourselves  with  a 
cliche  that  "self-help"  by  Latin  America  will 
do  the  trick,  that,  having  set  the  stage  for 
remedial  action,  we  Ci\n  be  a  spectator  while 
the  l-attn  American  characters  assemble  to 
play  their  appointed  roles. 

Vnf  irtunately.  there  Isn't  enough  time 
for  the  characters  In  this  historic  drama 
even  to  learn  the  script  For  standing  In 
the  wings  are  an  Impatient,  angry  people 
who  want  fast  results  And  Just  behind 
them  s»and  the  li>cal  Dr  Castr'^e.  ready  to 
foiidw  the  dictates  of  the  people,  but  who 
will  lmp<ise  their  own  brand  of  solutions  with 
a   M  ipcow  or   Petping  trademark 

H  iw  many  C  ibas  do  we  need  before  we 
wake  up  to  the  realization  that  Latin 
.America  is  a  volcano  about  to  erupt — and 
that  our  own  head  Is  In  the  crater? 

The  Alliance  for  Pro.:res8  coUld  be  th's 
century's  greatest  experiment  In  dcmt^racy 
Its  failure  would  be  .ne  of  history's  greatest 
dis;tsters 

Tlie  hour  f  t  decision  In  Latin  America  is 
already  very  late,  but  perhaps  not  too  late. 
If  we  will  but  act — In  time. 


A    PLEA    FOR    MEDICAL    CARE    FOR 
THE  AGED 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President, 
over  the  past  few  years  I  have  received 
literally  thousands  of  letters  from  citi- 
zens of  my  State  urging  pawage  of  the 
medical  care  bill,  popularly  known  as  the 
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Forand  bill  and  now  as  the  Kine-Ander- 
.■•on  bill. 

I  ;im  very  piivileged  and  pleased  to 
Ix*  one  who  haf  cosponsored  this  legis- 
lation In  fact,  the  very  first  bill  I 
introduced  in  the  Senate  in  the  field 
of  social  security  was  to  include  per- 
sons aged  65  ar.d  over  under  the  terms 
of  social  security  for  hospital  and  med- 
ical care.  That  was  some  11  years  ago. 
I  am  very  proud  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  one  )f  the  original  sponsors. 
The  lat-p  Senator  Murray,  of  Montana, 
was  really  the  main  sponsor  of  that 
Icgi.slation  for  y^^ars. 

Wl;at  has  impressed  me  about  tliese 
letters  is  the  earnestness  and  sincerity 
that  go  into  each  one  of  them.  They 
nre  written  frcm  tiie  heart.  I  have 
n  ^ver  read  more  moving  letters. 

Just  recently  I  received  a  letter  on  this 
subject  from  a  gentleman  m  Minnesota 
I  have  known  lor  many  years.  He  is 
now  65  years  eld,  and  has  been  con- 
fined to  a  hospital  since  last  November 
with  a  cardiac  condition.  Pie  is  a  re- 
spect^d  member  of  his  community,  who 
ha.s  dedicated  his  life  to  education  and 
con.sorvation  wo:k.  Hp  has  always  stood 
on  hi.s  own  two  feet — served  his  country 
in  World  War  I.  owned  his  own  home, 
ral.sed  and  educated  fine  children,  and 
played  an  acti' e  role  in  his  church. 
Here  is  a  good,  honest,  indu.<Jtrious 
citi-''''n. 

He  ha.'^  not  asked  for  charity.  He  has 
never  asked  for  it  in  his  life  He  has 
been  what  we  call  a  good,  patriotic  citi- 
zen a  Uixpayrr.  and  a  harl  worker.  Let 
mp  read  what  he  wrote  me.  On  January 
8.  1962,  I  received  thi.s  letter: 

Mv  De.*r  Senator  Humphrey  I  have  been 
c  nlined  here  since  November  13.  undergoing 
tw.)  surg.cul  bout.s  and  weeks  of  concentrated 
attention  on  matters  c.-.rdlac.  I  have  had 
much  lime  for  serious  thought,  seme  spiritual 
and  some  dwelling  solely  on  earthly  and  eco- 
nomic matters  S..  Illness  and  puln  do  not 
have  t<)  be  wasu>d.  instead  physical  setbacks 
cm  afford  a  grand  opp<irtunlty  for  serious 
meditation  and  reflection 

I  listened  attentively  to  your  T'V  sugees- 
tlon  for  citizens  to  express  their  views  for 
tr.insnils.sion  to  Men-.bf-r."-  of  Cor.gre<s  en  olj- 
Bge  medical  assistance,  tied  in  with  social 
security  and  which  is  scheduled  for  major 
consllerat.in  In  the  firthcomlng  congres- 
slonal  session.  I  now  desire  to  expre.ss  to 
you  my  innerm<xst  conscK  ntlt-us  feelings  on 
the  subject 

Ple.i.-^e  be  kind  enough  to  pardon  me  for 
tryiiiK  to  ten  you  what  1  have  to  .say  In  script, 
h'  wever  I  do  not  have  a  typcwTlter  available] 
find  If  I  d.d  I  could  not  operate  same  while 
lying  iirone  on  a  h  »splta]  bed 

S*:)  here  pfK>s  Senator,  I  have  alwavs  been 
n  con'ervat:ve  frame  of  mind,  at  times  even 
t'l  n  point  of  belnp  an  extremist,  but  in  lat«r 
years  I  have  developed  a  changlnsr  viewpoint 
on  many  matters,  e.specially  social  matters. 
1  have  c-includrd  and  sat '.•^fvlnglv  so.  that  I 
have  not  been  In  tune  with  a  changing  world. 

I  am  now  65  years  old.  I  have  worked 
every  d.iy  of  my  life.  I  have  tried  to  be  a 
decent  citizen,  a  creditable  member  of  so- 
ciety My  s.tlary  througliout  a  span  of  some 
50-odd  vears  has  not  been  larce,  mainly  be- 
cause I  have  been  mainly  Interested  and 
concerned  with  being  a  school  man,  a  former 
superintendent  at  a  time  when  salaries  were 
MTV  low.  and  In  conservation  of  natural 
resources  which  has  never  offered  large  pay. 
However.  1  have  always  been  solvent,  owning 
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my  own  little  home,  educating  my  chUdren, 
paying  my  taxes  and  contributing  as  best  I 
could  to  church  and  worthy  charity  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  a  college  graduate  (B.A,),  a  veteran 
of  World  War  I.  with  an  honorable  discharge 
and  a  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability.  I 
have  never  asked  nor  received  one  thin  dime 
of  medical  help  for  medical  purposes  because 
of  service  connections.  I  have  been  happy 
to  have  been  able  to  pay  my  own  way. 

But  now  I  am  65  years  old.  I  am  not  In 
good  physical  condition  and  my  life  span  Is 
problematical.  If  I  cannot  continue  to  work 
every  day.  remain  on  a  payroll,  and  I  am 
now  listed  as  being  off  the  payroll,  I  am 
faced  with  trying  to  afford  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life  for  my  wife  and  myself  on  a 
social  security  payment  of  $118  per  month 
and  a  pension  of  $52.50  per  month.  I  do 
have  some  Insurance  which  stlU  demands 
monthly  payments.  We  do  have  some  sav- 
ings. When  I  entered  the  hospital  in  No- 
vember, I  was  solvent. 

But  now  fear  has  set  In.  My  health  may 
preclude  continued  employTiient,  worse  still. 
when  I  am  discharged  from  the  hospital.  I 
will  have  an  Item  amounting  to  from  $500 
to  81.500  to  pay  my  20-percent  share  of  the 
total  cost  of  my  Illness. 

Now  I  may  be  one  of  the  more  fortunate 
of  citizens  for  1  hope  to  find  ways  and  means 
to  pay  my  share  of  said  costs.  But  even  so. 
I  must  now  be  burdened  with  the  worry  that 
It  can  happen  again  and  again  to  both  my 
wife  and  myself,  and  when  that  happens  I 
shall  be  without  benefit  of  Insurance  help. 
The  only  recourse  then  Is  to  hope  for  an 
early  dismiss  or  an  appeal  to  some  welfare 
setup  for  help,  In  my  concept  a  dole.  This 
thought  sickens  me  and  scares  me  and  goes 
entirely  against  a  philosophy  that  I  have 
nursed  for  an  entire  lifetime. 

I.  of  course,  am  selfishly  thinking  only  of 
myself,  but  how  about  the  millions  of  other 
good  citizens  that  have  lived  decent  and 
creditable  lives  who  must  face  comparable 
or  worse  dilemmas?  I  find  myself  now 
thinking  about  them. 

Thus  I  write  to  tell  you  that  the  greatest 
p.rgument  for  the  cause  that  you  and  your 
llke-thlnklng  colleagues  are  striving  to  do 
for  these  people  Is  to  give  them  opportunity 
to  maintain  their  dignity  to  their  end  of 
time.  There  are.  of  course,  many  other 
worthy  reasons  for  adoption  of  such  an  as- 
sistance for  medical  care,  but  none  approach 
In  Importance  the  hope  for  elimination  of 
old  age  fear  of  losing  one's  dignity  that  has 
been  kept  and  adhered  to  so  religiously 
throughout  a   life  of  decency. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  nothing 
Is  so  iiisecure  as  security. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  line.  Sometimes 
I  think  we  forget  the  full  meaning  of 
what  he  had  to  say. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  nothing 
Is  so  Insecure  as  security.  Bank  failures,  ris- 
ing medical  costs,  periods  of  depression,  to 
name  a  few.  can  soon  destroy  the  best  of  se- 
curity plans. 

P.D.R.  will  be  remembered  for  his  social 
reforms,  his  Innate  feeling  for  the  oppressed 
and  helpless.  President  Kennedy  Is  an  In- 
tellectual blessed  with  the  same  desire  to 
help  erase  fear  for  those,  namely  the  help- 
lees  nMjorlty.  You  have  been  tlie  most 
ardent  of  men  In  Congress  with  a  true  sense 
of  humanltarlanlsm.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
your  colleagues  will  support  your  view.  I 
have  poured  out  to  you  my  Innermost  feel- 
ings. Please,  for  now  at  least,  do  not  use 
my  name.  Fear  of  consequences  makes  me 
request  this.  Some  day  I  may  be  able  to  chat 
with  you.  I  have  much  to  tell  and  all  shall 
be  told  in  an  Impersonal  way.  I  admire  you 
and  I  am  thankful  that  we  have  men  in 
your  position  who  speak  out  plainly,  honestly 


and  with  feeling  for  all  things  that  are  best 
for  the  people  of  America  and  the  world. 
Most  sincerely. 


Mr.  President,  -when  I  received  this  let- 
ter and  read  it  over,  I  was  deeply  moved 
by  this  man's  eloquent  expression  of  sup- 
port for  medical  care  legislation.  That  is 
why  I  wanted  to  share  this  letter  today 
with  my  colleagues.  I  have  never  heard 
or  read  more  persuasive  testimony  as  to 
the  crying  need  for  protection  against  the 
fear  of  illness  and  crushing  medical  ex- 
penses in  the  twilight  of  one's  life. 

T  wish  to  publicly  express  my  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  this  constituent  for 
having  shared  with  me  his  innermost 
thoughts  and  feelings  on  this  vital  mat- 
ter. What  he  wrote  in  such  fluent 
language  expresses,  I  am  sure,  the  heart- 
felt convictions  and  emotions  of  count- 
less millions  of  men  and  women. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
medical  care  legislation  offered  in  the 
Senate  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

With  the  all-out  support  of  President 
Kermedy,  I  am  confident  we  shall  enact 
this  humanitarian  legislation  before  this 
Congress  adjourns. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  and  of  the 
other  body  ought  to  do  some  soul  search- 
ing on  this  subject,  because  when  public 
opinion  samplings  are  msule  in  State 
after  State,  it  is  seen  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people,  young 
and  old,  men  and  women,  support  un- 
qualifiedly the  extension  of  social  secu- 
rity to  include  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care  for  our  elderly.  I  submit  that 
this  is  long  overdue. 

I  took  the  time  to  read  this  letter  to- 
day, because  while  the  Chamber  is  rela- 
tively empty  and  my  colleagues  have 
gone  to  their  respective  offices  or  hotties, 
I  felt  at  least  it  ought  to  be  heard,  be- 
cause this  man  wrote  from  a  heart  filled 
with  a  sense  of  compassion  and  social 
justice. 

I  repeat,  this  man  is  no  freeloader. 
He  is  one  of  the  finest  of  citizens.  He  is 
representative  of  millions  of  Americans. 
I  wonder  whether  we  are  to  face  this 
responsibility  or  whether  we  are  to  let 
a  handful — a  minority — drive  us  away 
from  what  is  a  requirement  of  social 
concern  for  our  senior  citizens. 


i'i 


AID  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1241)  to  authorize 
assistance  to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  fi- 
nancing the  construction,  rehabilitation, 
or  improvement  of  needed  academic  and 
related  facilities  and  to  authorize 
scholarships  for  undergraduate  study  in 
such  institutions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  compari- 
son of  the  major  provisions  of  H.R.  8900 
and  S.  1241,  which  are  the  college  edu- 
cation aid  bills,  as  prepared  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
parison was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record, 
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CoMPAuaoN   or  Major  Peovisigns   or  H.R.   8900  and   S     1241 


H  R    8900.    AS    Amkndzd   ams   PAsazo   bt    thz 
HousB,   Jantjaxt  30.   1942 

PTTKroax 

Assistance  through  grants  and  loans  to 
public  and  nonprofit  Institutions  of  til«{her 
education  In  financing  the  construction,  re- 
habilitation, or  Improvement  of  needed 
academic    and   related   facilities. 

ACADEMIC    rACILJTTES 

Would  Include  structures  suitable  fur  use 
as  classrooms,  laboratories,  libraries  aiid  re- 
lated facilities  Including  maintenance,  stor- 
age, or  utility  tacllltles  essential  to  operation 

Would  not  Include  facilities  which  (a)  are 
Intended  primarily  for  physical  education  or 
for  events  for  which  admission  is  charged  to 
the  public;  ibi  are  or  will  be  used  for  3e<- 
tarlan  Instruction  or  for  religious  wor- 
ship, or  (C)  are  or  will  be  used  primarily  in 
connection  with  a  school  or  department  of 
divinity 

ouaATio.N   roa  total  pkockam 

Five  yeiirs. 

GKA  .MT  PaOG«A  M 

1.  Amounts  Authorizes  appropri.iti m^  ^<i 
$180   million   for  each   year  of   program 

2.  Eligibility  Applicant  must  show  that 
project  will  result  in  urgently  needed  ex- 
pansion to  accommodate  Increased  enroll- 
ments 

3  Allotments  Poinds  to  be  allotted  among 
States  as  follows  la)  one-half  on  basis  of 
relative  higher  education  enrollment  In 
State,  and  (bi  one-half  on  basis  of  relative 
enrollment  of  students  In  grades  9  to  12  in 
State  ( Inclusive  i 

4.  Federal  share  May  be  uniform  for  all 
projects  within  a  State  as  determined  by 
State  agency  under  State  plan  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  Commissioner,  but  can- 
not be  more  than  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
development  (Applicant  may  use  Federal 
loan  funds  to  match  remaining  two-thirds 
but  at  least  25  percent  of  the  two- thirds 
matching  funds  must  be  non-Federal  i 

5.  Administration  of  grant  program  State 
commission  \ot  existing  agencies  i  which 
are  broadly  representative  of  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  public  will  administer 
the  program  within  the  States  State  com- 
mission must  submit  acceptable  State  plan 
meeting  basic  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Conunlssloner  Commissioner  is  to  approve 
application  for  grant  If  such  application 
meets  certain  conditions  and  requirements. 
One  of  the  State  commission's  primary  func- 
tions Is  to  determine  project  priorities  of  ap- 
plicants within  Its  Jurisdiction  under  regu- 
lations  Issued    by   the   Commissioner 

6.  Period  of  Federal  Interest  and  re<ap- 
ture  Period  of  Federal  interest  In  a  facility 
Is  30  years  after  completion  If  project 
ceases  to  be  used  as  a  nonprofit  academic 
facility  during  20-year  period  after  com- 
pletion. Federal  Government  may  recover  an 
amount  equal  to  its  Interest.  Commissioner 
may  waive  such  right  to  recapture  except 
where  project  la  used  for  religious  or  sec- 
tarian purposes. 

LOANS     TO     INSTITUTIONS 

1  Authorizes  appropriation  of  $120  million 
fur  e  irh  year  of  the  program. 


3.   Length    Interest  rate  and  limit     Loans 
must    be   repaid    within    BO    years;    and   will 


9    1241,   AS   RcroaTtD  to  the  .Sfnate 

PTTETOSE 

Assistance  through  l  1  )  loans  to  public 
and  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  help  construct,  or  Improve  needed 
academic  and  related  facilities.  \2\  scholar- 
ships. i3i  matching  grants  for  ctiiistr'n't:  :; 
of    public    Junior   cunimunlty    roUeges 

ALADKMU-     rAiILIril.>i 

Similar  provisii>n 

Would  not  Include  facilities  li.teiult'd  pri- 
marily for  events  f  )r  which  adrnlsslmi  i.s  t<i 
be   charged   to   the   genfr«l    pwhllr 


DtTRATIiiN     K'B     r'lr\L     fH'H.RAJbl 

S.inic 

GR.A.Sr     fR''<..R*M 

N.'  AUaliar  pr'jvi.sion. 


LOANS    TO    iNSTlTtmON.S   -TITl.t    I 

1  Amount  Authorizes  Commissioner  t<> 
obtain  funds  for  loans  through  borrowing 
from  the  DS  Treasury  up  to  MOO  million  for 
each  year  L<jans  to  the  Commissioner  will 
bear  Interest  not  more  than  the  higher  of 
2 '-J  percent  or  the  current  average  annual 
Interest  rate  on  all  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of   1   percent 

a.  Length,  interest  rate  and  limit  Identi- 
cal provision,  except  that  loans  bear  interest 


c  oMPAEisoN  or  Majob  Pbovuions  or 

iHR  8900— Continued) 

t>e.ir  interest  at  rate  not  mor«  than  the 
higher  of  2^4  percent  per  year  or  one-fourth 
or  1  percent  above  the  interest  paid  by  the 
Commissioner  to  the  Treasury. 

(  Note  The  latter  alternative  for  deter- 
mining interest  rates  appears  to  be  Inopera- 
tive because  the  bill  Wtis  amended  on  the 
fiiKir  by  deleting  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
nii.s«i.iner  to  b^irrow  funds  from  the  Treas- 
ury I 

Limits  the  amount  which  may  be  made  for 
luma  In  any  one  State  to  ISi^  percent  of  the 
tot.il  amount  of   the  loans  made 

.\  E.igibility  Applicant  miut  show  that 
lai  It  Is  unable  to  borrow  from  non-Federal 
Sources  on  equally  favorable  t«nna:  (b)  not 
li'fts  than  one-fourth  of  the  coBt  will  be 
nn.ince<l  iTunx  non-Federal  aouroea.  and  (c) 
CMii.strui-tion  vkill  be  economical — not  elab- 
orate 

4  Administration  Program  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Commissioner  who  will  pre- 
R.  ribe  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
li>an  program  Commissioner  may  sue  and 
tx-  sued,  foreclose  on  property,  etc. 

IW  II    II.ARSHIPS    ro«    COLLEGE    STTJDKICT* — TITLE    II 

N'>  similar  provision. 
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H.R 


8900  ANT  8.    1241 — Continued 

(8.  1241 — ConUnued) 
at  rate  not  less  than  a  per  annum  rate  that 
is  one-quarter  of  1   percentage  point  abov* 
the    rate    of   Interest  paid    by    the   Ckuninls- 

s  loner. 


3.  Eligibility;   Identical  provifiion. 


4.  Administration:   Identical  provision. 


SCHOLAaBHIPS  FOE  COLLEGE  STTJDENT8 TITLK  n 

1.  Amounu  authorized:  $17,500,000  for 
first  fiscal  year  of  program;  $26,250,000  for 
second  fiscal  year;  $35,000,000  for  each  of  3 
remaining  fiscal  years 

2  Method  of  allotment:  From  the  funds 
available  up  to  2  percent  will  be  allotted  to 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa.  The 
remainder  of  the  funds  available  will  be  al- 
lotted among  the  50  States  and  District  of 
Columbia,  one-half  on  the  basis  of  their  rela- 
tive numbers  of  high  school  graduates  and 
one-half  on  the  bails  of  their  relative  popu- 
lations aged  14  to  17,  Inclusive. 

3  Amount  of  scholarships:  Up  to  $1,000 
for  any  academic  year  This  amount  would 
be  biised  on  the  individual's  financial  need 
fur  assistance  as  determined  by  a  State 
K  hnlarshlp  commission. 

4  Duration  of  scholarbhlp:  Not  to  exceed 
4  academic  years 

5  Selection  of  recipients:  To  be  eligible  to 
compete  in  any  State  for  a  scholarship,  stu- 
dent must  (a)  be  living  In  the  State  or.  Lf 
I. lit  living  In  any  State.  t)e  domiciled  in  the 
State,  (b)  make  application  as  prescribed  by 
the  State  commission,  (c)  not  be  and  not 
have  been  enrolled  full  time  in  any  course  at 
any  institution  of  higher  education,  and  (d) 
be  attending  a  high  school  which  U  ac- 
credited by  the  State. 

Provides  for  the  selection  by  the  State 
commission  In  accordance  with  the  State 
plan  of  persona  to  be  awarded  scholarshlp>8. 
and  for  determination  of  the  amounts.  If 
any.  to  be  paid  to  them. 

6  State  commissions  and  plans:  Provides 
that  a  State  desiring  to  participate  In  the 
scholarship  program  may  do  so  by  establish- 
ing a  State  commission  on  scholarships 
broadly  representative  of  high  schools  and 
colleges,  and  of  the  public,  in  the  State,  or 
by  designating  an  existing  State  agency  with 
equivalent  representation  to  serve. 

Provides  that  State  commission  must  sub- 
mit a  State  plan  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  title.  Outlines  requirements 
for  State  plan  which  must  be  approved  by 
the  U  S.  Commissioner  of  Edncatlon. 

Provides  for  Federal  payments  to  each 
State  for  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan. 

7  Selection  of  Institution:  Provides  that 
a  scholarship  recipient  may  attend  any  qual- 
med    higher    education    Institution    which 

admits  him. 

8  Cost  of  education  allowances:  ProTldes 
fi  r  payments  of  $350  to  Institutions  for  each 
ye.ir    a   scholarship   recipient   attends   as   a 

grantee. 


CoMPABisoir  or  Majob  Phovisions  or  H.K.  8900  and  S,  1241— Continued 


(H.R,  8900 — Continued) 

PUBLIC  COaCMTTNmr  OOLIXGB  OSANTS TITLl  HI 

No  similar  title  except  that  Junior  colleges 
would  be  eligible  for  grants  and  loans  under 
thU  bill. 


(S,  1241 — ConUnued) 

PUBLIC  COMMUWITT  COLUBOX  OBAins — Tmc  m 

1.  Amount:  Authc«laes  appropriations  of 
$60  million  for  granU  for  each  of  the  5  years 
of  the  program. 

2.  Method  of  allotment:  Provides  for  funds 
to  be  allotted  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
relative  per  capita  Income  and  relative  num- 
ber of  high  school  graduates. 

3.  Matching  requirement:  Provides  that  a 
State  matches  In  an  amount  determined  by 
a  formula  based  on  Its  number  of  high 
school  graduates  and  its  Federal  allotment. 
In  no  case  would  the  State's  matching  pay- 
ment be  required  to  be  more  than  twice  the 
Federal  allotment. 

4.  Requires  that  a  State  plan  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  matter  of  loans  to  Institutions,  un- 
der title  I,  I  note  that  the  Library  of 
Congress  was  not  complete  In  its  de- 
scription of  the  provisions  under  S.  1241. 
However,  that  has  been  discussed  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr,  Morse].  It 
will  be  discussed  on  Monday  by  others, 
including  myself. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  this  compari- 
son will  be  studied,  because  it  is  a  simpli- 
fied, concise  comparison  of  the  provisions 
title  by  title,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
and  will  help  us  to  understand  the 
differences  between  the  two  bills, 

I  note  also,  with  reference  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarbo«ouch].  the  high  cost  of  college 
education. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Members  of 
this  body  have  sons  or  daughters  or 
members  of  the  family  who  go  to  private 
colleges.  I  am  surely  not  complaining 
on  behalf  of  any  Member,  including  my- 
self, but  the  cost  of  education  today  is 
mounting,  so  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  student  to  have  to  plan  to  spend 
$2,000.  $2,500,  $3,000,  or  $3,500  a  year 
for  a  college  education. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  make 
higher  education  the  province  of  the 
rich  unless  we  do  something  to  better 
finance  It  out  of  public  resources. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  a  shame — and,  in 
fact,  a  disgrace — that  the  richest  Nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  should  find  it 
necessary  literally  to  price  thousands — 
yes.  millions — of  students  out  of  higher 
education.  That  is  what  has  happened. 
One  of  the  leading  college  authorities, 
in  a  recent  address  in  New  York  City, 
made  this  very  point.  It  is  not  original 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  He 
pointed  out  that  we  were  in  dsuiger  of 
pricing  out  of  education  thousands  of 
students  who  are  qualified,  able,  bril- 
liant, and  some  of  the  best  students  in 
the  land.  We  know  who  the  good  stu- 
dents are.  We  test  students  in  high 
school  through  IQ  tests,  college  apti- 
tude tests,  and  other  aptitude  tests.  Oiir 
young  people  are  tested  again  and  again. 
The  trouble  is  that  we  have  an  Inade- 
quacy of  higher  education  facilities  and 
an  inadequacy  of  competent  teachers 
and  professors.  Let  every  Senator 
know,  ms  we  come  to  vote  on  the  college 
education  bill,  that  between  now  and 
1975  the  enrollment  in  American  colleges 


will  double.  So  every  day  we  delay  on  a 
college  education  assistance  bill  is  an- 
other day  that  we  shall  have  put  off  the 
fulfillment  of  opportunity  for  young  peo- 
ple or,  should  I  say,  put  off  our  responsi- 
bilities, because  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  need  of  trained  manpower  in  the 
days  ahead  will  be  an  increasing  need 
and  a  constant  demand  upon  the 
economy. 

The  recent  study  and  report  of  the 
National  Science  Foimdation  on  the  edu- 
cational structure  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
giving  the  projection  into  the  future  of 
the  numbers  of  scientists,  technicians, 
engineers,  and  professional  people  being 
graduated  in  the  Soviet  Union,  should 
alarm  every  single  American  if  he  be- 
lieves that  we  are  in  what  is  known  as 
competitive  coexistence  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  make  that  statement  because 
there  will  be  no  competition  25  years 
from  now  if  we  do  not  step  up  our  ac- 
tivities. We  will  be  left  at  the  starting 
post.  What  the  bill  provides  and  what 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  along  with  his 
associates  in  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  have  been  pleading 
for  today,  is  a  national  recognition  of 
the  urgent  necessity  to  strengthen  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  to  do 
it  on  a  systematic  basis  in  terms  of 
grants,  loans,  scholarships,  and  fellow- 
ships, so  that  both  the  educational  per- 
sonnel and  educational  facilities  will  be 
adequate  for  the  requirements,  and  also 
so  that  students  will  be  given  a  better 
opportunity  themselves  to  participate  in 
higher  educational  activities. 


LiXSISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  the  Senate  will  continue  the 
debate  on  the  college  education  bill.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  complete  action  on  it 
on  Monday.  If  we  do,  we  will  then 
move  to  the  consideration  of  the  so- 
called  money  resolutions  for  the  Senate 
committees.  Following  action  on  those 
resolutions,  it  is  the  instruction  of  the 
leader  that  we  move  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  amend  the  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  ^.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move  that 
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the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday. 

The  motion  waa  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m  >  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  February  5. 
1962.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  2,  1962: 

PxsKKAL  Aviation  Agemct 

tiA.].  0«n.  Harold  Wlnfleld  Orant.  of  the 
U  3.  Air  Force,  to  be  the  Deputy  Adminia- 
trator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

US.  ClKCUTT  JUDCK 

J  Skelly  Wright,  of  Loulalana.  to  be  \3S 
circuit  Judge  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
circuit,  vice  J    Barrett  Prettyman 

U.S.   Dl8T«ICT   JUDCK 

Prank  B  Ellla.  of  Louisiana,  to  US  dia- 
trlct  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Lou- 
isiana, vice  J    Skelly  Wright,   elevated 

EhPLOMATIC   AND  POKEICN  SERVICX 

John  Calvin  Hill.  Jr  .  of  South  Carolina, 
a  Foreign  Service  ofBcer.  f'^r  promotion  from 
class  3  to  class  2 

Walter  P  McConaughy.  of  AUbama.  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Pakistan,  vice  William  M  Roun- 
tree. 

OrricE  or  Emebgknct  Planning 

Edward  A  McDermott,  of  Iowa  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Phmnlug 
vice  Prank  Burton  Ellis. 

In  the  Makink  Cokps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

'Mobley.  Warren  L. 


•Leader.  Samuel  P. 
•DavU.  Merle  C. 
•Powell.  J   B 
•McKean.  Edgar  A. 
•Vroeglndewey, 

Robert  J 
•Grimes.  Doyle 
•Youngs.  CllCrord  A. 
•Assad,  Albert  J 
McGuLre.  James  L. 
•Smith   Edgar  L. 
•Kelm,  Robert  M. 
•Pearce   James  T. 
•Rash,  Richard  S. 
•Penton,  Donald  L. 
•Dorsey,  James  A. 
•Edelmann.  George  J 

Jr 
•Rowe.  Carrull  D 
•Cllne   Richard  W 
•Bland,  Richard  L 
•Rooney.  John  J 
•Fink,  Gerald 
•Mueller  Godfrey 
•Crew,  Brsklne  B 
•Riffle.  James  C 
•Berger,  Ernest  J. 
•Bo wen,  Ralph  E. 
•Artnak.  Edward  J 
•Hart   Henry 
•Armstrong 

Charles  B  .  Jr 
•Williams.  Royce  M. 
•Forni)nzinl. 

Benjamin  A..  Jr. 
•Coleman,  Thomas  A. 
•H'xlde.  Gordon  V. 
•Oglesby,  Edward  D. 
•Ritter.  Darren  L. 
•Davis,  Raymond  R. 
•WllUs.  Robert  L. 
•Maloney.  Emmons  S 


•Slaton  Clyde  H  .  Jr 
•Gelssinger.  Robert  S 
•Was&om,  Wendell  M 
•Tiikala,  David  O 
•Hlnahaw,  Don  M 
•Slenko.  Walter 
•Urell,  John 
•Aldworth.  James 
•Johnston. 

Thomas  J  .  Jr 
•Herndon,  John  L 
•dtlen.  Laurence  J 
•Beach,  William  L 
•Cassldy,  Earl  W 
•Olllls. 

Alexander  J    Jr 
•  Wlnneber(?er. 

Oeori?e  L  .  Jr 
•Malre   Gerald  J. 
•Bldrldvje. 

William  W  .  Jr 
•Shields,  John  E. 
•Davis,  Oliver  R. 
•M  xjre.  John  T 
•King.  George  J 
•.Mien.  Norrls  D 
•HufTstutter.  H»rdy 

V  .  Jr 
•Miller.  Lewis  L. 
•Denny,  Rex  C  .  Jr 
•Dykes.  Kenneth  T 
•Hall.  W   C 
•Stewart.  Walter  C  , 

Jr 
•Sulliv,tn.  John  W. 
•Dennis.  Nicholas  J. 
•Gould.  Charles  H. 
•Williams.  Lynn  P. 
•Albers.  George  H 
•Smith.  Jerry  B. 
•Seabaugh,  Paul  W. 
•Zorn.  Elmer  J. 
•Snapper.  John  N. 


•OHara  Prank  J  .  Jr 
•Bo<!wel!.  Charles  E.. 

Jr 
•Ritter.  Leland  C 
•L<ovette.  Lenhrew  E 
•Stender.  Bernard  J 
•Daniel.  Walter  E 
•Glthens.  Daniel  P  . 

Jr 
•Brown,  Williams  P 
•Zitnlk.  Robert  J 
•Barden.  Arnold  W 
•Lels,  Sylvester  P 
•Roark.  Walter  N  .  Jr 
•Mulvihlll.  Th^.mas  E 
•Mines   CI'  yd  V 
•CampbeK.  Mar-thall 

S 
•Tucker.  Luil  R 
•McGlade.  Lawrence 
•Vo'li    Stanley  B 
•Elder.  Thomas  G 
•McCain.  Warren  E 
•Stewart.  Graver  S 

Jr 
•0>nnen   Herschel  G 
•Jernlgan   CurtL''  D 
•Olsen,  Wlllard  C 
•Mason  John  B 
•Robertson.  Robert  S 
•Cavaler'i,  John  H 
•Wfrtver    J:\me.s  R 
•Walker.  William  I 
•Bushnell   Richard  H 
•Fosa    I>)iiald  H 
•H-.Iey    Hnr  Did  L 
•Whltlock.  R.  y  B 
•Hanes.  John  V 
•Cr.x  k.s.  Willl.ini  M 
•HelUler.  Juseph  .s 
Koster   Edward  A 
Stan^'n.  Eldon  C 
Wolf.  Howard 
H-iskiiiS   G:\hnn  J 
Tomliiison   Fr  inriR  K 

J.- 
Kuprii.-.h,  Gi-i)ri<p 
Lf  >n.  James 
Warson    William  D 
Chllders.  Lloyd  P 
Br  .wne,  John 
Mlxsnn   Herman  L 
Tweed.  McDonald  D 
Calhoun.  Loren  W 
H.irrei;.  William  P 
McCormick.  Herbei  i  i 
Clark.  Truman 
Clarke.  Thomas  W 
NeLson    J'weph  A 
Blanchl.  Rocco  D 
Hunter.  Harry.  Jr 
ChamplMD.  Cecil  L    Jr 
Dl  Prank.  Joseph   Jr 
Sparling   Walter  E 
Hitchcock.  Paul  L 
Qiilnn.  William  R 
Dun-Alddle.  Stanley  G 
Jones   Elwln  M 
Bass  Julian  G  .  Jr 
Sf>mervllle.  Daniel  A 
Shank.  James  W 
Engelhardt.  Lloyd  J 
Corcoran.  Clement  T 
White.  Thomas  A. 
Costello   Keith  W 
Ooebel.  Jerome  L 
Kelly,  William  D 
Schwartz.  Leo  R 
Harris.  William  S 
Curtl.s   Paul  F. 
Gleason.  Thomas  E 
Vale.  Sumner  A 
Roeder.  Horton  E 
McCuUoch.  William  L 
Blanchard.  Don  H 
Joens,  Ray  N. 
Dlonlsopoulos. 

James  O. 
Gaaaer.  James  C 
Tope.  Lyle  V 
Opeka,  Francis  C 


H 


E 
O 

Jr 


Mullane.  Raymond  W 
Smith.  Burneal  E 
Gibson,  George  A 
Mendeuhall. 

Herbert  E 
Ralner.  Mark  A  .  Jr 
Taylor.  Robert  W 
Splelman.  Har\ey  E 
Hixson.  WUmer  W 
David.  Maurice  A 
Williams   Jain»-s  F 
Schick.  Edwin  S    Jr 
.Sohwetik,  .\dulpn  G 
Virkers    Ear.  K     Jr 
Matthews.  LyU-  B    Jr 
Bliie   Miller  M 
Finch    Fr-i:iri.^  F 
Mample   Richard  H 
AtrUx-k.  WllUarn  R     Jr 
Cromptijn,  W, til. ice  W 
Zt> uglier    Rwt>ert 
Odcnthal   J  .seph  r 
Hess.  Theodore  D 
Hornan,  Thomas  J     Jr 
Snell.  Albert  W 
Bailey.  Almarlon  b 
Wydner       Charles      E 

Jr 
Farmer.  Cliester  V 
Evans   Daniel  R 
Lnnagan      WUli.tm 

Jr 
Poage   Jav  V 
W.ktterson.    I>)Mald 
Roblniion       Harry 

Jr 
Eldracher    P^atik  A 
V.ilkert    M.irvin  D 
{".111    Ralph  D 
BfHt    Nolm  J 
Watson    Warren  C 
Bislck   Cliu-ence  J 
I.ee    H.irrv 
Fulton     Floyd    K 
.Vahow    Tlutxl'ire 
.Schmld    Clarence  H 
Vaught    Francis  W 
Kirk    Wal'cr  C 
Evans     Hamld    W 
Sinclair    Robert  B 
D<5ty.  Duane  J 
Murphy.  Julin  J. 
Nil  hol.s   Roberf  L 
Dunbar   Michael  J 
ODinrifll.  .\ndrew   W 
B'lrnett    Ixiren  E 
M mn   Clvde  R 
r.ifTet-n    .Mbert  E 
Nela<jn    William  L 
Hcrshey   CiUbert  K 
Donahue     William    P 

Jr 
Pommerenk    Albert  C 
Fisher   .Sidney 
.Slennlng     Bradford   N 
.S'iper  James  B 
Skotnlckl    Anthony  J 
Mlrhaux   Alexander  L  . 

Jr 
Gore.  Willis  L 
Wrtgenhoffer.      Martin 

T 
Doering,  John  H  .  Jr 
Domlna.  Walter  E 
Bailey,  Edward  A 
Bain,  Herbert  J 
Bel!,  Van  D    Jr 
Pranzman,    Freddie   L 
Lauck,  John  H 
Landrlgan,    Jamea    M. 
Raphael,  Milton  L 
Kurfh.  Harold  R  .  Jr 
Camporlnl,  Edward  E 
Morltz,  Andrew  B 
Allen.  Robert  B 
Rogal,  Edward  R. 
Prlddy,  James  R 
Alexander,    Leland    G. 
Thomas,  Alfred  I 
Herndon.  WUber  N. 


Jr 


Jr 


R 


Sullivan   Arthur  J. 
Adair.  Harold  P 
Wllkerson.    Herbert 
Crlspen,  Richard  W 
Taylor.  William  W 
Defenbaugh.  Nell  F 
Broome.  Norrls  C 
Campbell    Frederick 
House     Arthur    E  . 
MacDonald     James 

Jr 
Culver    Ralph  K 
Oliver   Verue  L 
Scrlbner   Robert  G 
Storm    William  W 
W.  1,  <l    Frederick  S 
Brunnenmeyer      Sher 

*  lod  A 
M<-yers    Bruce  F 

The  following- named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corjvi  for  i>ermanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

•Blake.  I^oiiard   F         •Hardee.    Lee    H 
•.Marshall       Henry      IX   'Matthews.    Jeter     R. 

Ill  Jr 

•Sc.itt.  Ji>Reph   W     Jr  •Sawyer.  Harold  L 
•Draper.  William  W       •Herndon.  Gerald  O 


III 


Ooggln.  WllUamF. 
Fisher.  Joseph  R. 
Barcus.  Paul  W. 
Gibson.  Gerald  W. 
Holben.  Donald  K. 
Plehl.  Robert  H. 
Moody.  Clarence  O  , 

Jr 
PresUm.  Herbert.  Jr 
Clement.  David  A 
Klrstetn.  Lee  A 
Dyroff.  William  P 
Fieeman,  Thoma.s 
Draper.  William  H 
Wilcox.  Edward  A 
Vance.  Ri.)t>ert  N 
Van  Meter  Jo  M 
Siin^.  John  B 


•Stibol.   Harold 
•CaUllo   Merlco  L 
•Hedin.  John  A 
•.Sandy    Allen   D 
•De  Fiizio    Er-.est   I 
•.Stone   Jame.s  E 
•Clgnoitl,    Touts   J 
•Stark,  cntlord  M 


*  Weatherspoon.  Jamei 

A 
•Harris.   James  B     Jr 
•Gordon,  Able 
•Cappeletto,  Nicholas 
•Simmons,  Bernard  P 
•Arceneaux.  Ewell  J 


The  follow  ing-nanied  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major  suhject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by   law 

•Blakeslee    Hollln  Q      *Llvln|rston,  Oordi  D 


•Iluos    George  V  .  Jr 
•Inktalls.  Jack  P  .   Ill 
•Ri>ber»on.  Clinton 
•Spence.    Charles    E 

Jr 
•Seilz,  Frederick  H 
•Marr^n    Joseph  J 
•Unkle.  JoUu  W 
•Henderson    Paul   F 

Jr 
•.->harpe   WhitlxK  N 
•I>)nnlds<)n.  Joseph  R 
•Mincey,  Andrew  V 
•F orde   John  E     Jr 
•Bather.  L<iuls  J 
•Pennessy.  Mark  P 
•.M'X.ii.  |cr     Maurice 

H 
•Plante   I>jnftld  P 
•Caslln.   William   E 
•McGee     James    H 
•H.iii'f.'rd    J  .hn   R 
•Kleswetter     Gerard 

M 
•Armstrong.  Marshall 

B 
•HlKhhouse    I.averne 

I) 
•OhlKren    Arthur  S 
•K..ehler,   Robert  F 
•Wallach.  Albert  W 
•Reitz.  Chiu-les  M 
•Bedwell.  Everett  D 
•Tremmel    Robert  M 
•Damon.  Robert  K. 
•WUllams.  Tom  W. 
•Newton.  George  L. 
•Molc-kv.  Richard  V 
•Wolff,  Warren  F. 
•Splesel.  William  J. 
•Klracofe,  Walter  E 
•Wilder.  Gary 
•Dlnse.  William  J. 
•Smith.  Herbert  O 
•Bartlett.  George  L 
•OLeary.  Raymond  J 
•Kent.  William  D. 
•Nelson.  Albert  O. 


M   B 

•Watson  John  E 
•King.  Edwin  C 
•Snvder.  Elmer  N 
•Albert.  Alan  D  .  Jr 
•Burhans.  Robert  N 
•Kerr    Charles  R  .  Jr 
•Miller.  William  R  .  Jr 
•Norton.  Robert  J 
•Miu-hell.  Donald  L 
•Zlegler.  Arnold  G 
•Wilson.  Paul  E 
•KuU.  Richard  E 
•Bourne.  Frank  L    Jr 
•Engllsch.  Henry 
•Morris.  Harry  L  .  Jr 
•Holthus.  Elmer  H 
•Rourke.  Rodger  E. 
•  Whlsman.  Ermll  I, 
•Pearce.  Oarry  M  .  Jr 
•Austin.  Conway  I. 
•Brown.  Arthur  M 
•Slmonls.  Robert  L. 
•Prey.  Hubert  I 
•Weston.  Walter  A. 
•Mead.  Howard  R 

Jr 
•Adrian.  Billy  M 
•Ixiwdermllk.  Theo- 
dore. Jr 
•Vlelhauer,  William  C 
•Etherldge.  Marlon  M., 

Jr. 
•Schoen.  Joseph  P  .  Jr. 
•Fuchs.  Leonard  E 
•P»)Karty.  Herbert  L. 
•Branen,  Wade  E 
•Grlffis.  Joseph  K  ,  Jr 
•McDanlel.  Roland  L 
•Evans.  Jack  W, 
•Turner,  James  8  G. 
•Flgard.  Charle.s  R 
•Robinson,  Richard  L. 
•Hodges,  Thomas  A. 
•Barnard.  Roger  H. 
•Clelland.  William  U. 
•Toner.  Edward  R. 
•Schulze,  Richard  C. 
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•Hlldebrand,  Donald 
H. 

•Stoetuer.  WUllam  H 

•Butler,  William  O. 

•Grabowskl,  Edward  Z.Collin,  John  R. 

•Slawter,  Louis  Z.,  Jr.    Taber,  Richard  B 

•Mulligan.  Bernard  J 

•Carr.  John  B..  Jr. 


Sellers,  Donald  L. 
Balderston,  Francis  O. 
Bumpas,  Bugb  R.,  Jr. 
Matthews,  Drew  I. 


•Little,  Charles  G. 
•Flmlan.  Charles 
•Cain.  Jack  W. 
•Twohey.  Richard  B. 
•Everett,  James  Jr, 
•Slmanlkas.  WUllam 
c 

•Smith,  Thomas  C. 
•Glowlckl,  Walter  P. 
•Moore.  Karl  E. 
•DanleU.  WUllam  8. 
•Kephart,  WUllam  R. 
•Burnette,  LoweU  R., 

Jr. 
•Parchen.  John  W. 
•Jones,  Richard  K. 
•Shatzer,  Dale  E. 
•Metz.  John  G. 
•Sudhoff,  Richard  I. 
•De  Atley,  HUlmer  F. 
•Unterkofler,  John  J. 
•Dunabedlan,  Halg. 
•Francis.  David  D. 
•Grube  Frederick  E. 
•Cobb.  John  H  .  Jr. 
•Fitzgerald.  Garret  J. 
•Conlln,  Henry  J. 
•Palmer,  Robert  E  B. 
•Stlnemetz.  Broman  C 
•Prazler,  Kenyon  J. 
•Howland.  Robert  W. 
•Larson.  Lavern  W. 
•Christian,  Robert  L  , 

Jr 
•Murphy.  Rowland  M. 


Roberts.  Charles  D.,  Jr. 
Ttalnor.  Bernard  ■. 
Bolcey,  Charles  O. 
Stockton,  Richard  C. 
Meeker,  Robert  R.,  Jr. 
Sylvester,  Vernon  L. 
Maxwell.  Edward  K. 
Lynch.  Maurice  B. 
Buergey,  William  L. 
Abrams,  Lewis  H. 
Bradley,  John  R. 
Hartman,  Richard  8. 
Ingrando,  Raymond  B. 
Smith.  Richard  W. 
Tonnacllff,  Charles  W. 
McKlnney.  Harold  E. 
Hohmann.  William  P. 
Megna,  Phillip  E. 
Chaplin,  Duncan  D., 

Ill 
McElheny,  Charles  L. 
Casey,  Charles  R. 
Clark.  Stuart  T. 
Bailey,  James  D. 
Mogensen.  Paul  C. 
Mallard.  Frederick  F. 
Stranahan,  Jerome  W. 
Morley,  Dean  H. 
Maloney,  WUliam  R. 
Slegmund.  Paul  L. 
Beeler.  WUllam  R. 
Hazard,  Gilbert  C. 
McMath.  James  B. 
Shrader.  Paul  A. 
Smith.  Joseph  T. 
Schramel.  Raymond  P. 
Love.  John  R. 


'Thousand.  WUllam  H.Hart,  Herbert  M. 


•Schueler.  Robert 
•Parker.  Eric  B. 
•Kruck,  Frederick  H. 
•Woods,  John  L. 
•Donahue.  John  J. 
•Johnson,  Richard  P. 
•Reece,  Lee  C. 
•Crosby,  Hiram  B  ,  III 
•Thuesen,  Ralph 
•Prazler,  Philip  N. 
•McClure,  Val  R. 
•Newton,  Etonald  E. 
•Chaney.  Robert  P. 


Jr. 


Lawrence,  William  A. 
Young,  Donald  P. 
Culkln.  Thomas  J. 
Moore.  Marc  A. 
Grace.  John  J. 
MacLean,  Fred  D., 
Reddy.  John  J.  P. 
Dooley.  Philip  J. 
Harris.  Robert  E. 
MlUle.  Robert  J. 
Searles,  Robert  M. 
Fields,  Thomas  C. 
Fuller,  Robert  A. 


•Olmstead,  Stephen  O  Barker,  David  B. 


•CofTman.  John  L. 
•Hughes,  Robert  C.  \ 
•Marsh,  Richard  C. 
•HnRedorn.  Elvyn  E. 
•Kelly.  Thomas  R. 
•Jolley,  Malcolm  S. 
•Lawler,  Gerard  E. 
•SUndley,  Billy  R. 
•Deal.  Carroll  T. 
•Wlckwlre,  Peter  A. 
•Clayborne.  John  W. 
•Davl.s   Dale  N. 


Mattlmoe.  Thomas  E. 
Haebel,  Robert  E. 
Morgan.  Pat 
Carpenter,  Harry  U. 
Cottrell,  Harold  E. 
Woodham,  Tullls  J., 

Jr. 
Williamson,  Charles  T. 
Cawthron,  John  C,  Jr. 
Webster.  Charles  B. 
Thomaldls,  Speros  r. 
Navorska,  Donald  R. 


•  Holmberg,  William  C  Read.  Brooke  F.,  Jr. 


•Utiey.  Edward  H. 
•Bla?,  Vlncente  T. 
•Pape,  Richard  A. 
•Rowe,  Ben  C. 
•Nicholas,  Charles  E. 
•Cannon.  Prank  S. 
•Thomas,  Gerald  C, 

Jr 
•Hutchison,  William 

E 
•Jones,  Chester  T. 
•Jones,  David  E.,  Jr, 
•Riddle,  Roberto. 
•Dausman,  Jack  E. 
•Duncan,  WUllam  B. 
•Helm.  William  P. 
•Goodson.  Joseph  P. 
•Wood.  Leonard  E. 
•Parker,  Landon  W. 
•Connolly,  James  P., 

II 


McQulnn,  Donald  E. 
Ixjferskl.  Stanley  J. 
Murray,  Frank  J. 
Proudfoot,  Ronald  M. 
Relnlche,  Harvey  T. 
Landers.  James  H. 
Yundt,  Gary  L. 
Hawes.  Richard  E.,  Jr. 
Eldson,  Robert  E. 
Edwards,  Thomas  C. 
Morrow,  Samuel  M. 
Vanalrsdale,  James  B. 
Maysllles.  David  J. 
Drummond,  Milton 

D.,  Jr. 
Howard.  Eugene  R., 

Jr. 
Atkinson,  Harry  E. 
Fortln.  Victor  G. 
Wray,  Richard  E.,  in 
Bates,  WUllam  G. 


Kitterman,  Warren  P. 
Stewart,  Roderick  M. 
Baylcx-,  John  D. 
Cbene,  Jerry  P. 
Bowie,  Frederick  R. 
Westenberger,  Paul  H. 
Rice,  WUllam  R. 
Gorskl,  William  P. 
Hollen,  Kent  D. 
Van  Den  Berg,  Oliver 

W  .  Jr. 
Rowley,  Jack  D. 


Hemmingway,  Richard 

E. 
Miller.  Russell  H. 
Cliff,  Donald  K. 
Ryckman,  Jamea  B. 
Clark,  David  A. 
Holmberg,  Harry  H. 
Herlch.  BmU  W. 
Ivins,  Maurice  H 
West,  Morgan  W 
Chlsholm, 

Charles  C,  Jr. 


Silverthorn.  Eugene  A.  Wood,  Rondell  K. 
Anderton,  Richard  L.     Seamon,  Lawrence  R. 


,  Jr 


II 


Farmer,  Martin  E. 

Quails,  Thomas  F. 

Rice,  William  H. 

Hayes,  David  B. 

Black,  James  L.,  Jr. 

Stanaro,  Chester  J. 

Kelly,  Walter  H.,  Jr. 

Desselle.  Albert  M. 

Rosecrans.  Robert  D. 

Giflord.  Cedric  C. 

Dlnegar,  Wilbur  W. 

Pearson,  Paul  E. 

Hogan.  Clarence  E. 

Gentry,  George  H..  Jr. 

Woeencraft,  Clark  R. 

Hilgartner,  Peter  L. 

Stuart,  Thomas  R. 

Macklin.  Etenlel  K. 

McPheeters,  Thomas 
A. 

Benson,  Robert  E. 

Dyer,  Robert  W. 

Paredes,  Oswald  O. 

Kull,  William  M. 

Quisenberry,  James  R 

Cook.  Henry  T. 

Pahey,  John  E. 

Croft,  Alfred  J.,  Jr. 

Norman,  Jack  L. 

Woodcock,  Cecil  E. 
Peeler,  John  J. 

Bowman,  Albert  R 
Etter,  Richard  L.* 
Kyle,  Dudley  N. 
Elder,  Robert  A. 
Wilkinson,  James  B. 
Roth,  Harold  B.,  Jr. 
Keefe,  John  J. 
Watson,  Clarence 

E,  Jr. 
Skaugen.  Carl  W. 
Tlnlus,  David  H. 
Netka,  WUllam 
WUIU.  Theodore  J. 
Long,  George  O. 
Mania,  Joseph  V.,  Jr. 
Leigh,  PhUlp  A  E. 
Barnes,  Robert  O. 
Swllley,  Charles  R.,  Jr. 
Kauflfman,  Thomas  M. 
Graham,  Ernest  H. 
Hubbard,  George 
Tolle,  David  S. 
Walsh,  John  J,  Jr. 
McQuown,  Max 
Hunter,  Paul  R. 
Stephens.  Glenn  A. 
Wilson,  WUllam  E.,  Jr. 
Jones,  Charles  P. 
HavUk,  John 
DlcUlo,  Prank,  Jr. 
McNally,  Thomas  E. 
Rauh,  Stanley  H. 
Van  Deusen,  Larry  R. 
Bruce,  Horace  A. 
Townsend,  Kyle  W. 
Wilkinson,  Bobby  R. 
Helntz,  William  H. 
Bouldln,  Billy  D. 
Parrlsh,  Darold  D. 
Gulling,  Louis  A. 
Shoup, John  D. 
Colia,  John 
Vorgang,  Carroll  R. 
Qulnn,  James  W. 
Topley,  Prank  D. 
Splro,  Michael  E. 
Scott,  William  A.,  Jr 


Sullivan,  Lawrence  F. 
Fischer  Herbert  G. 
Drumrlght,  WlUlam  C. 
Perrell,  Benjamin  B. 
Woodruff,  Richard  L. 
Doering,  Roy  L. 
Buchmann,  Carl  B. 
Chase,  Harlan  C. 
Brown,  Bruce  G. 
Walte.  Anthony  G. 
Poppe, 

Charles  R.,  Jr. 
Skinner,  Benjamin  B. 
Moss,  Roy  E. 
Nelson,  Neil  A. 
Rogers.  Walter  P. 
Cryan,  William  M. 
Rice,  Robert  C. 
Keller.  Rotjert  J. 
Roblson,  Donald  G. 
Seaver,  Roy  A. 
Paratore,  Joseph  P. 
Richard,  James  L. 
Dezer,  Charles  N.,  ni 
Anker.  Harold  R. 
Huntzlnger,  Henry  J. 
Brltt.  Winiam  C. 
Coody,  James  K. 
Sheehan,  William  P. 
Garner,  Kenneth  C. 
Taylor.  Wylle  W.,  Jr. 
Cresswell,  Charles  P. 
HopKlns,  Delos  M. 
Robbins,  William  L. 
Bruser,  George  L. 
Hochenauer,  Max  J. 
Weaver,  Vonda 
Hutchisson,  WUllam 

R. 
Farrell, 

Frederick  L.,  Jr. 
Gerard,  James  C. 
Vaughan,  Gerald  W. 
Marciniak,  Richard  H. 
Day,  Marvin  E. 
Rudy,  Rylen  B. 
Janssen,  Paul  G. 
Spencer,  Richard  T. 
WUlls,  Coyle  H. 
Hawkins,  Lawrence  R. 
Duvall, 

Raymond  L.,  Jr. 
Hutchlngs,  WiUiam  K. 
Sauls,  Reginald  O.,  IV 
Miller.  Edison  W. 
Anderson,  I>onald  W. 
Kimball,  Alan  B. 
Robertson,  John  W.  P. 
Stewart. 

Winiam  H..  Jr. 
Le  Blanc,  Leo  J.,  Jr. 
Taylor,  Laurence  A. 
Campo,  Guy  R. 
Kenyon,  Ralph  P. 
Drago,  Alfred  N. 
Thompson,  James  S. 
Schwlndt,  Louis  W. 
Claburro,  Michael  A. 
Lawrence,  George  M., 

Jr. 
Graham,  Wallace  H. 
Garman,  William  E. 
Hawley,  Richard  L. 
Kucharskl,  Charles  R., 

Jr. 
Lichtenwalter,  Eugene 
Sample,  Edward,  Jr. 
Stansel,  Edward  H. 


Stanton,  David  R. 
McMullen,  Harold  J. 
Zuern,  Robert  L. 
Jameson,  Robert  D. 
Purcell,  Robert  D. 
Brown,  Joseph  B.,  Jr. 
Conrad,  BUly  D. 
Pox,  John  R. 


Aschenbeck,  Theo  P. 
Griinth,  Jack  K. 
Keister,  Charles  P. 
Pulton,  Samuel  J. 
Roblnett,  Henry  M. 
Harper,  Francis  R.,  Jr. 
Clements,  Frederick 
D. 


Jr.         Mitchell,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.  Hergert,  John  C,  Jr. 


Bugg,  John  S.,  Jr. 
Lepp,  Joseph  R. 
WilllB,  Joe  E. 
Rochford,  Thomas  P. 
Keith.  William  H. 
Nicholson,  Robert  E. 
Love,  John  C. 
Cook,  Robert  E. 


Grayson,  Edward  P., 
Jr. 

Vanwinkle,  Archie 

Kerrigan,  Hunt  S. 

Elkins,  Jim  T. 

Greer,  MacDonald 

Qulnn,  Francis  X. 

Detroy.  John  W. 
Broadwell,  Franklin  C.  Day,  James  L. 
Hennelly,  John  A.  Pitch,  WUliam  E.  H.. 

Dion,  James  W.  in 

Strandquist,  John  H.     Iverson,  Ronald  L. 
Spence,  Morgan  L.         Davis,  Thomas  O. 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

•Relnholz,  Ruth  P.         'Brewer,  Margaret  A. 
•Ritter,  Anne  S.  'CHolleran,  Ruth  J. 

•Bane.  Mary  E. 

The      following-named     officers     of     the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  captain,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Walte,  Haines  D.  "Trapp,  Earl  G. 

•Praser,  James  H.  •Germaglan,      Barker 

•Beeunas,  Lawrence  P.       P. 
•Drake,  James  R.  'Katen,  Arthur  C. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  captain,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 


•Firing,  Fritz 
•Adams,  Robert  T 
•Pox,  Clifford  G. 
•Brown,  Bruce  L. 
•Trent,  Anthony 
•Van  Nortwick 

m 

•Daas,  Robert  P. 
•Newton,  Carl  W. 
•Connors,  Jeremiah 
•Steele,  Orlo  K. 
•Sheridan,  Robert  P 


•Deitrlck,  Roger  E. 
*Ekholm,  Wallace 

Jr. 
•Lewis,  Dale  E. 
•DavU,  Gary  A. 
John,  "Gast,  Harry  H.,  Jr. 
•Clayes.  Alfred  I., 
•Homer,  Eugene  A.,  Jr 
•Delaney,  John  P. 
•Goodman,  Robert  B. 
•Pulcheon,  Jack  H. 
•Collins.  Harry.  TL 
•Griffay.  Donnle  M 


H. 


Jr. 


•Huston,  Harold  V. 

•Hancock,  Thomas  W.,  'Keathley,  Jesse  N. 

Jr.  'Dawson,  James  P. 

•Long,  William  H.  •Carr,  Frederic  S.,  Jr. 

•Compton,  James  L.       •WehreU,  WUliam  K., 
•Donovan,    Walter    J.,       Jr. 

Jr.  'Wilson,  Jerry  W. 

•McDaniel,      Clarence  •Cronkrlte,  Charles  L. 

E.  •Schwanlnger,  Marvin 

•McGrath,  William  J.        E. 
•Blackwell,  Clay  D.        Roberts,  Kent  L. 


Martin,  David  R. 
Crouch,  Logan  A, 


•Dauster,  Edward  E. 
•Clanton.  Edward  E. 
•Hargraves,  Wesley  B.,Doman,  Tom  R. 

II  Phllon,  Robert  H. 

•Poulger,  Stephen  R.    Lawrence,  Robert  L. 
•Allyettl,  John  E.  Condon,  Edward  A.,  Jr. 

•Von    Carp,    Hermann Eastin,  Ray  P. 


E.P.,  Jr. 
•Wilson.  Donald  D. 
•Barkovlch,  Michael 
•Pirnie,  David  M. 
•Chapin,  Howard 
•Andreas,  Ronald  C. 
•Harnden,  Milton  D. 
•Skinner,  Barry  P. 
•Getchell,  James  A. 
•Praser,  Paul  E.,  Jr. 
•Long,  Howard  L. 
•HaU,  Robert  C. 
•Weeks,  John  F. 
'Jordan,  Robert  M. 
•Widdows,  Richard 


Gatliff,  James  I. 
Sheridan,  Michael  K. 
Johnson,  Theodore  C, 

Jr. 
Cate,  Bradley  P. 
Champlln,  Jimmy  C. 
Cerreta,  Michael  D., 

Jr. 
Giordano,  Joseph  P. 
O'Connor,  Martin  E. 
Manzo,  Prank  M. 
Johnston,  Gordon  R. 
Moore,  Brian  D. 
Rich,  Thomas  W.,  Jr. 
A.  Orth,  Allan  J. 


ft 


H 


-^1 


'I 


1 


I  A 


'Hlckethier,  Robert  A.  Marsh,  John  O. 
•Gould,  Bernard  A.  Andrews,  Burk 
•Dixon,  Charles  A.  Phillips,  John  E. 

•Sahaydak,  Edwin         Kinard,  David  W. 


If 
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Koelaebek.  Donald  A. 
Knapp.  Jamac  V. 
Durmlsc.  Cleveland  L. 
Tbomaa.  Bernard  H. 
Becker.  Herman  O.,  Jr. 
St.  Clair.  James  J. 
Langrock.  Donald  A. 
Thompson.  Wayne  D. 
Manwaning,  Ctiarlea 

L. 
Schultz,  Joseph  P. 
Anderson.  Hugh  P.,  Jr. 
Berry.  Eugene  A. 
Hatch.  Kverard  E. 
Fix.  Herbert  kf . 
Nordell.  Wayne  F. 
JohnEon. Sven  A. 
Reckewell.  Carl  A. 
Falzarano.  Vincent  L. 
Stroman.  Herbert  F. 
Knudson.  George  A. 
Malnes.  Howard  D.,  Jr 
Warren.  WUUam  C,  Jr 
Robertson.  Olln  J. 
Shay.  John  M. 
Layman.  Phillip  B. 
Ruggles.  Donald  R. 
Dewan.  John  R. 
Casslty,  James  E. 
Skinner.  James  L. 
Btofer.  John  M. 
Cantrell,  Robert  L. 
Sharr.  Danny  A. 
Llewellyn.  Leonard  F. 
O'Mahcmey,  Tetrenoe 

P. 
Rlnehart,  Benny  D. 
Kasdorf .  Lenn  O. 
Rdthbone,  David  L. 
Howe,  Edward  L..  Jr. 
Uhlenhake.  Dale  J. 
Bruce,  Robert  C. 
Dolan,  John  J 
Derleg.  Patxlck  L. 
Root.  Roland  W. 
Whipple.  Lawrence  A 
Orey.  Ralph  B 
Steele.  Victor  D. 
Hoffman.  Richard  C. 
Carrtgan.  David  H. 
Radlch.  John  T. 
Morgan.  John  E. 
Raiaella.  Donald  R. 
RlUlng.  David  S. 
Fairbanks,  Edward  J. 
Sellers.  WUey  J 
Ram.  Cornelius  H. 
Irwin.  WlULam  R. 
Shearer,  William  L. 
Drake.  Clancy  O. 
Morris,  Donald  L. 
Laaksonen,  Ciuu^les  D 
Oole.  Paul  M 
FosMi.  John  B. 
Drost,  Ronald  9. 
Alrola.  John  B. 
Ttertuui.  Wiillan  K.  J 
Busby,  Marion  O. 
Otntry,  WtUtaai  II. 
BruMMr,  BAmucl  F 
Cook,  OMial4  a 
0«  PtfiM.  0»rmiH9  W 
PltatieraM,  OmnU  0 
Nl«hafAMm,  RofiAii  O 
Mannia,  Wilttam  J  P. 
Of slrtfM,  m>b*ri  A 
H«rt«,  jHm—  H   fll 
M'sfttflf ,  tUnrf  O  ,  in 

J-m»»  «Uhl«y  K 
WaMwlA,  i«MM|rtl  a 

CtmnMlf.  Hish»r4  9. 
U—U,  Uun  U  ,ii. 
Hdrtsn,  Oafff 
Orant,  Oaff  ft, 
Kayse,  Jacky*  W. 
Bablts,  OoiMld  M. 
Oligors*.  ThomM  J. 
Macksy,  WUltaaa  W. 
Miller,  ICtt«7  F.  L. 


Ridings.  William  H. 
Grooms.  Henry  O. 
Cooper.  John  G. 
Campbell.  James  R. 
Heald,  Ronald  E. 
Watson.  John  L. 
Downing.  Glenn  H. 
Jezslk.  Louis  C. 
Wood.  Bruce  P. 
Beatty.  Donn  C. 
Brown.  Charles  W. 
Simpson.  Robert  N. 
Kretslnger,  John  M. 
Goddard.  Charles  D. 
Gustafson.  Richard  A. 
Tlrschfleld.  WllUam  J. 
Osterman.  Joseph  V.. 

Jr. 
Hart.  John  O.  m 
Landls.  John  P. 
Chenault.  Richard  P. 
Baker.  Owen  C. 
.HoUabaugh. Jon  D. 
Buckley,  John  C.  Jr. 
Esau.  Richard  H..  Jr. 
Kruthers,  James  M. 
Draper.  WUUam  B.,  Jr. 
McWlUlama.  James  P, 

Jr. 
Clsewskl,  Fred  L. 
Fowler,  John  W 
Ossenlort,  Richard  C. 
ECauffman,  Francis  M. 
Smeltzer.  Gareth  W. 
CRoorke.  John  P. 
Baker,  Daryt  E. 
Kreppeln.  Donald  U. 
Lo  Preetl,  PhUlp  A. 
Modrzcjewskl.  Robert 

J. 
Murray.  WUUam  R. 
Ellison,  George  V. 
Murray,  Ronald  L. 
Amldon.  Alton  L. 
WeUant,  Charles  M. 
Frank.  George  R  .  Jr. 
Wlnglan.  Robert  J. 
Beans.  James  D. 
Smart.  Robert  H. 
Duggan,  Peter  T. 
Bugbee.  James  F. 
Arnold.  Roy  F. 
Orr.  James  W. 
Peterson.  Jerry  D. 
Stoaum.  Burl  V. 
Garcia,  Robert  *:. 
3aye.  Dicky  A. 
Morgan.  Louis  L. 
Conaty,  Donald  B. 
Doyle.  CyrU  W. 
UUa.  John  M. 
."^ha/er.  Roger  L 
Howard,  MadXord  W.. 

Jr. 
Bond.  WUUam  H.,  Jr. 
Peterson,  WUUam  P. 
MUler,  Jol&n  O. 
Hunter,  Harold  L. 
Xrufler,  Btaiiley  P. 
Allan,  larlR 
9«e«n«7.  James  R. 
Mr/uat.  Fred  M 
MuiMlr.Carl  ■,  Jr 
Johris<m,    Mwartf    T , 

Jt. 
flif«fs,  R/fWrt  f 
M«<huff«,  Ik/toeft  N, 
rhelliM,  o«n  R 
N/rmUa/d,   0«(iff«    9. 

if 

H<HMi||lll,  Oef»14  II 
K4M,  Oon*i4l  0 
Wsrren,  0«offe  f 
Chwatth,  WftllMTT 
Mullaltr,  Dsniei  I .  it 
CoisomM,  Osvid  D 
Knlgtot.  Howard  K  ,  Jr 
Boulton,  Jerry  O. 
KsUy,  Mi«ha«l  J 
Otrmao.  Richard  T. 
Rodenbaeh,  WUllam  J 


Hoff,  Robert  M. 

Mabry,  David  R. 
Westmoreland.  Jamee 

H. 
Ingels.  Larry  T. 
Harrison,  Kenneth  P. 
May,  Jacob  T. 
Swartwood.  Robert  E 

Jr 
Thorp.  Joseph  C. 
Eddlns.  James  C. 
Pitt?.  WUUam  D,  in 
Dates.  Richard  H. 
Murphy,  Gerald  P. 
Brennan.  Gene  E. 
McLennan.  Charles  C 
Le  Pevre.  Pierre  L. 
Moore.  Wilbur  N  ,  Jr. 
Wuthrlch.  John  R. 
Gould,  Walter  D. 
Wells,  Harry  E. 
Burtaon.  WUUam  A. 
Joy,  Jim  R. 
Blake.  James  L. 
Miller.  Justus  K. 
Webb,  Richard  J. 
Townsend.  Bruce  E. 
Smith.  Stanley  L. 
Hlnes.  David  R. 
Strickland.  WUUam  C 
Shaw,  Robert  W, 
El  well.  Leo  R.  Jr. 
Wrlsiht.  Donald  L. 
WUUams.  Larry  R. 
House.  David  W. 
Bevls.  Milton  H  ,  Jr. 
Kllday.  Thomas  P. 
Browne 

III 
Oil.  Nelson  M 
M  x)rp.  E>avtd  J 
Smalley,  David  P 
Shaw.  PhlUp  O 
Hicks.  Donald  L 
Carroll.  James  T  , 
Kemp.  Gerald  O 
Jiir.ijer.  Frank 
O'Brien.  Paul  M 
Benjamin   William  D 
B<.>rland.  Joeeph  P. 
Simmons.  Rot'er  E. 


Bell.  Francis  W. 
Jonaa.  Duncan  H. 
Prescott.  Oeorga  S. 
Huff.  Enunett  &.  Jr. 
Sargent,  Richard  H. 
Nolan,  James  M. 
Mead.  James  M. 
Beckwlth.  Ronald  L. 
Michael.  Larry  K. 
Carew.  Frederick 

R  ,  Jr 
Phillips,  Robert  A  .  Jr. 
BuUard,  Donald  E. 
Perry,  Raymond  P. 
Baulch,  Ernest  F. 
t'handler,  James  R.  P. 
Tlvnan,  John  M. 
Braun.  Robert  C. 
Flynn,  John  F 
Vazquet,  Pedro  R. 
Hunt.  Richard  V 
Pr  <ha*ka.  Joseph  P. 
Merrltt,  Richard  O 
Carpenter,  Charles  L  , 

Jr. 
Wuerch.  OeorRe  P 
Clapp.  Wiley  M  ,  Jr. 
LelKhton,  David  J. 
Mclntyre.  David  S. 
H.inamond,  George  L. 
Mlxson.  Joseph  O 
Dahlqulst,  M.irtln  J. 
Hart.  Richard  T. 
H:dge.  Paul  E 
Blark.  Robert  M 
WiPbrecht  David  A. 


N   Uon.  Harold  M. 
Randolph  M  .H  iven.  Thomas  W 
Jcssup.  WUUam  B 
Mnntelth.  Joseph  W. 

Jr 
O  Donnell.  John  W. 
Firber.  James  P 
Jen.  en.  Redmond  R. 
Trlrca   Chester  J. 
VoRt.  John  S 
M  Gtnn.  James  A. 
CvK-kell.  Robert  C. 
P. per   Earl  S  .  Jr 
I.iyer.  Robert  W 
Patterson,  Roy  .^ 


Jr. 


Jr 


Jr. 


Dilarnowskl,  Ronald  plnffMsa   Angelo  M 


Eisley   John  T 
Wlmmler  Charlee  A. 
Bab  bin.  Robert  R 
Samvielaen,  Ccnrad  J 
Mcllhenny.  John  B. 
Hopkins,  John  T  .  Jr 


J  >hn»on.  Richard  R. 
Wa'Tbury    Mark  H, 

III 
M.ir.iro.  Joseph  V 
R     ish    Paul  B 
Fredrlrksen.  Ronald  A 


The  following-named  women  offl-rers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
tha  grade  of  captain,  subject  to  qualification 
th»refoT  as  provided  h>-  law 

Boyd.  Barbara  M.  Dayton,  Valerie  M 

Johnson.  Mnry  A.  DlH'^k.  Lois  J 

L-e   B<«rbaraJ  Draper,  Leah  M 

Tlirowtdalo   Annia  M  Day   Marilyn  P 


Smith   Vsa  J 


Miirphy   Irana  U 


The  foUowlOf  •B«a«d  olBoera  of  lb«  Marine 
Cirps  for  temporary  n|  p<jintfnent  to  the 
griMl*  nt  flrat  lleutenHt.r  *uh)«ft  in  quail- 
Aeatlofi  therefor  a«  pfT^klsd   oy  law 


Adam*,  Osiia  A  ,  3t 
AlisgrattI  Jiweph  J 
Allsn   Bftsfi  K 
Aiohley   R/>hef(  C 
Ar«f  WitlAfd  P 

•Mskof,  n«rsfi««  r, 

M«rti«iif.  O'l^gs  f 

<»»4T 
B>trrtef  R'fbert  C 
H<ifU/u,  Armln  K 
'Be^htol,  Brucs  K 
Bondrlcli.  Prank  A 
Bennett,  Jssae  D    Jr 
B«rnath.  Donald  L. 
B.edsoe,  Carl  R 
B  jmkamp  Norman  H 
'Bowers,  Oeae  W, 


Wfsdy  Prafill  D 
Hfs'lr  f'hUlp  O 
flMgaa,  James  N 
hf'i'iM,  R  iheft  r 
ftf'MiMasu.    Arwlra   R 
ttfwwn,  rUMx/fwe,  H 
Mr'wri,  Oe"f««  W 
HfWMsf,  R^'tteri  T 

(lutlKr,  J.^»tii  A,  III 
l^utstu).  Prank 
llyrita   Pater  I 
r^haskle  Chariss  8 
(i.u  R<;nald  P 
C«mpbeU,  WUUam  R  , 
Jr 

Cindday,  Michael  C 
Carlton,  ICetthC 
Caesidy.  Jamea  A. 


■Cavallaro.  Joaeph  M. 
CaTln,  Robert  C. 
Chapman,  Jack  A. 
Chowen,  Wealey  J. 
Cloud.  David  P. 
Coatee.  Sterling  K. 
Cody.  Bmest  L. 
Coleman,  Bobby  L. 
Coleman,  RoUnd  W. 
Connell.  James  J. 
Connell,  Terence  P. 
Conrad.  John  E  ,  Jr. 
•Cooke.  John  P. 
Costa.  Richard  L. 
Coulter,  Wayne  P. 
Crowley,  Jerome  J.,  Jr. 
•Culver,  John  L. 
•Dabney.  WlllUm  H. 
Daley.  Roderlc  3. 
•Daniel,  Jack  N. 
Dastugue.  Maroel  P.. 

in 

*Daubenspeck.  Lynn 

A 
Daugbtrldge.  Albert  S 

Jr 
Davenport.  Wayne  A. 
Davis.  Arthur  O. 
Dwis.  Charles  X. 
Dean   Dale  D. 
Departee.  Nelson  C. 
Depreker.  Peter  U 
Despotakls.  John  A. 
Dte'z.  Harry  L 
Dobles.  Ronald  S 
•I>inneUy.  Francis  L. 
I>ive.  Thomas  R. 
I><yle.  James  R. 
D'.iites.  John  E 
Duj.n.  Bernard 
Dui.nlng.  Clifford  R. 
East.  James  C. 
K  vst   James  T. 
Erkf-rt.  James  D. 
F«Ker.  Walter  J 
Eus'.ratlades.  Peter 
Eva  us.  Donald  L. 
Everige.  John  M. 
F.illnn.  John  J  .  Jr. 
Fldelle.  Thomas  P..  Jr 
Fish.  WUllam  D. 
FlMs   WUllam  W  .  Jr. 
•Flaharty.  John  P.. 

Jr 
Flint  Jon  T 
Fl -xl.  Woret  E    Jr. 
F  llett.  John  P 
Fosnocht.  Bruce  A. 
Fox   Kim  B 
French.  Jsmes  H 
•Fuqua.  Beverly  B. 
Oaruiana.  Jose  M. 
Gallagher  Dennis  O. 
Gardner  Dsyna  O. 
Gardner.  Jsrkla  R. 
Gibbons,  Terrenoe  A. 
Oi«nllllat.  Julian  H, 
•Ollleeple.OaryL 
Olaaenn.  Theodore  A, 
nieeeon,  Richard 
Oolemofi  Ronald  K. 
G'tnyea,  Darrall  I! 
O' If  don,  ChartMll 
ri'rdlil  Allan  A 
r*f«h*fn  Ooffl'ffi  (< 
Ofeeley   llffndftn 

M   Jr 

r>f««na  Renjamin 

W    Jr 
Of>atiw«KMl  WlllUm  R 
(ifssham  JameaW 
(If  lee  Bteptien  T 
(triffin,  JameaF. 
flr*iln.  James  K. 
Orubh  Edgar  H, 
•Oruhba,  WUUam 

A  ,  III 
OrutUar,  Jean  A. 
Ouenther,  John  J. 
Hadley,  Alien  C. 
Hadley,  WUtUm  C. 


February  2 

HaU.  Richard  V. 

Halllday,  Bartholo- 
mew o.,  in 

HalTorscn,  John  P. 

Hamlon.  John  8  ,  Jr. 

Hampton.  Olen  L. 

Hardlman,  David  W. 

Harrla,  Andrew  D. 

Harris.  Rrnest  A  ,  Jr. 

Hart.  James  A. 

Hart.  WUllam  R. 

Haesler.  John  R. 

Hathcock.  Frank  W. 

Havel.  John  H. 

•Hayes.  Frank  S. 

Helgel.  Roger  C. 

HelkkUa.  Frank  L. 

Heller.  Kim  P. 

Hendricks,  Gordon  K., 
Jr. 

Hlppner.  Richard  C. 

Hock.  Kemper  L. 

Hoffman.  Oeorge  F. 

Holder.  Kenneth  M. 
,  Hook,  Sanders  H  B. 

Hopper.  Robert  A. 

Huckelbery.  Charles  T. 

•Hutchison.  Samuel 
O. 

Hyde,  Wilton  H  ,  Jr 

Irvine.  Edmund  J  ,  Jr. 

James,  Jack  J 

Jessen.  Donald  W. 

Johnson,  Gene  F 

Johnaon,  Gerald  W. 

Johneon,  PhlUp  I> 

Johnson.  Richard  F. 

Johnston.  Donald  W. 

Jonea.  Newell  M. 

Joyner.  Alfred  R. 

Judd.  David  W 

Kaff.  Robert  N 

Kane.  Thomas  P 

•Keefe.  Edmund  M  , 
Jr 

Kennedy.  Thomas  J. 

Keough.  Francis  T. 

Klevlt.  Richard  J 

•Klaptnaky,  Raymond 
J 

Klelboeker,  Ronald  W. 

Koeilner.  Carl  A. 

Kolakowskl,  Henry,  Jr. 

Krueger.  Bruce  E. 

Kiimmeth.  Eugene  P. 

Lakln.  WUllam  P. 

I.osley.  Rek  W 

Lester,  James  M. 

Lawaoa.  Walter  J. 

Lecoma.  John 

Lenslal,  Martin  J. 

l^ewan,  Lloyd  B 

Lewie.  Frederick  K. 

Llndley.  Bdward  A. 

Llppmann,  Robert  O. 

Llveaey,  Jamee  W. 

•Lokken,  Wealey  A, 

Long,  Mvard  D, 

Lonf,  M«tyln  R 

I/otf,  Dentmi 

*linip«Und,  Oary  If 

•l-ovinf,  Franeie  L 

l.iioAi,  Albert  f ,  Jr, 

t.uahUvti,  j0hn  f 

lunde,  DtflltU  R 

\A%9%,  Rtiielpti  f 

MafMuHsn,  NMfti   h  , 

in 

Madiaofi,  aerate  M 
Mahle,  Walter  •  Ir 
M»l4m,  JoMph  C 
MattffMTT,  T*rr»ne«  ■ 
M»nii,  ffMili,  3^ 
M»rfliAfi4.  IHetd  M. 
MwsImU.  JOMph  W., 

m 

MarthAU.  WUlard  D. 
*M»lMR.OUud«  A. 
MaMUM.  John  M. 
Mauldia.  /o«  A. 

MayhAn,  Lfnn  B, 


1962 


Maylan,  Stephen  M, 

McAdams,  WUllam  R. 

McCaughan,  Fred- 
erick A. 

McClellan.  William 
O.  Jr. 

McCreedy,  Edwin  J. 

McDonough,  James  G 

McFadden,  Andrew 
G  ,  Jr. 

McGehe,  John  D. 

McGUl.  George  M. 

McHenry,  Jamea  P. 

Mclndoe,  Robert  A. 

McKeown,  Thomas  K. 

McKnlght,  James  M. 

McLaughlin,  John  L. 

McMUUan,  Bruce  P. 

McNease.  Colin  A.  P. 

Mears,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 

Meece,  Donald  O. 
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Seymour,  Jack  T. 
Shi^tro,  Brace  L. 
Sharp.  WUUam  C. 
Sheahan.  John  J. 
Shelton,  Charles  H. 
SherretE,  Lundle  L. 
Sherser,  RusaeU  R. 
Shirley.  Jerry  C. 
Shrlvalle.  Wade  B. 
Slmpeon.  Jerry  I. 
Sims.  Samuel  R. 
Slack,  WUlard  E. 
Sloan,  Todd  M. 
Smith,  Frank  W. 
Smith,  Paul  J..  Jr. 
Smith.  Richard  P. 
Smyth,  James  P. 
Snow,  Denman  T.,  in 
Sobleakl,  Alesander  J. 
Soderstrom,  Frank  R. 
Spelcher,  John  A. 


Mlecznlkowskl.  Robert  S^Ul.  Leo  J.,  Jr. 


8. 
•Miller,  Allen  H. 
Mitchell.    Robert     W 

Jr. 
Mlze,  Alfred  L 
Morgan.  Robert  P. 
Morris.  John  C.  Jr. 
Mullen,  Michael  J. 
Myers,  Donald  J. 
Nelms,  Ralph 
•Newton,  David  B. 
Nlotls,  John  D. 
Nolen,  Roy  L.,  in 
Norman.  Jay  R. 
Norred.  CaldweU  V., 

Ill 
Obyrne,  Elton  C. 
O'Connor,  John  R. 
Ogle,  Larry  R. 
OTCeefe,  Edward  S  ,  Jr 
Oleata,  Edward  A. 
OUn,  John  H.,  Jr. 
•Olson,  Joeeph  cm 
ONelll,  Robert  R. 
Owen,  James  T  ,  Jr. 
Palumbo,  Fred  J 
•Parks,  John  R  .  Jr. 
Pearce.  Prank  G. 
Peat.  Harry  C  ,  Jr. 
Peet,  Alva  E.,  Jr. 
Pelott,  Robert  O. 
Pettis,  Ronald  E. 
Plnson,  Joseph  W. 
Phelps,  Fred  A. 
Porter  field.  Charles  W. 
Price,  Charles  E. 
Prlchard,  John  L. 
Prouty,  Russel  C. 
Rakow,  WUllam  M.,  Jr 
Ray.  Revedy  C  ,  III 
Rea,  Oeorge  R.,  Jr. 
Rentto,  Robert  L. 
Robb.  Char  lee  B,  II 
Roberson,  WllllaO. 
Robinson,  Dayton  L , 

Jr 
Roblaon.  John  W. 
Rose,  John  M. 
*Roth,  Ronald  K, 
Rothweli,Ri«hardB. 
Rouniree,  Meal  T. 
ftuaeetl,  Leo  K 
Myan,  Juetir.  M 
Maunderfl,  JamM  A. 
Martf  DofiAld  I, 


Stone,  David  T. 
Straumanls,  Eric  R. 
Stroud,  Luther  P.,  Jr. 
StuU.   Jay  W. 
•Sturkey,  Charles  B. 
Sumler,  Lamar 
Swart,  Arnold  R. 
Sykes,  Waverly  B..  Jr. 
•Symns,  Steven  D. 
Talcott,  Roy  T. 
Taylor,  Charlee  C. 
Taylor,  Kenneth  T. 
Terrell,  Thomas  C. 
Thomas,  Francla  A. 
Thomas,  Sidney  K. 
Iliompeon,  Albert  K. 
Thompson,   Orvllle  M. 
Thompson,  Raymond 

8  III 
Thoreson,  Bruce  D. 
TUley,  WUUam  A..  Jr. 
Trloe,  WUUam  H.,  Jr. 
Tripp,  WUllam  K..  Jr. 
Trowbridge,  Larry  W. 
Truax,  Thomaa  M. 
VanderBerg,  Paul  A. 
Varn,  Robert  M. 
Vazquez,  Amllcar 
Vertrees.  Robert  L. 
Wagner,  Benny  D. 
Wagor,  Jarls  L. 
Walker,  John  P.,  HI 
Walter.  Sam  T,  Jr. 
Walters,  Francis  M., 

Jr. 
Walters.  Hugh  L. 
Warman.  David  A. 
Webber.  Frederick  L. 
Webster.  Ralph  D. 
Weede.  Richard  D. 
Wehrung,  Malcolm  W , 

Jr. 
White,  Thomaa  A, 
White,  WUUam  H. 
Whiuael,  Robert  N, 
Whitley,  Walter  M. 
Wiele,  Frederick  J. 
Williams,  Daniel  B, 
Wiiiiama,  John  A, 
Wills,  Duane  A, 
Wlls(;n,  Winia  A  ,  it. 
Windham,    ■•njamin 

T 
Winer,  PcUr  D, 
Wlnn,FaMtO 


MehlotiiHau«r,  William  Wltdgali,  WilUfii  ff, 
^  f  VAfbrowfh,  C»«off«  I, 

M<;hMlnk«,  Delbtri  1.,     Ximm^rfiMn,  fUtph  k. 
'•ohwab,  Winum  r      EUtU,  David  M. 
MeiM,  KmI  J  ,  if. 

The  roUowtng'Miiied  om««rt  oT  th«  M«rtn« 
Curpe  for  perRMiMnt  »pvolBtmetit  td  tlM 
grade  of  ehUf  wm7Mi(  omon.  W-4,  fttb)Mt 
to  quaUA««tU>n  UMTdfor  m  provided  bj  Uht; 
Btogner.  Arnold  W,  Bllnkovltch,  JuUuc 
Oreen,  lUniee  H,  Robereon,  John  M. 

Thomas,  Walter  H.        Lewis,  Darrol 
Thornton,  Algle  W.        Haaen,  Charlee  I. 
Wandron.  Harold  P.      Bell,  Walter  O. 


Quattlebaum,  Jease  C,  Lesem.  Henry  P..  Jr. 

Jr.  Czechowskl.  Walter  Xi. 

Van  Fleet,  Thomas  R.   Pletrsak.  Walter 
GoiuBalez.  Frederick  A.,Ross,  Jerome 

Jr.  Propotnlk.  Matthew  A. 

The  following-named  cheers  of  the  Marine 
Oorpe  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  oflUcer,  W-3,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  aa  provided  by  law: 


Clampa,  Angelo  P. 
Miller,  Fred  C.  Jr. 
Cosby.  Leslie  C. 
Madden,  John 
Wyatt.  John  B. 
Long,  Elmer  E.,  Jr. 
Kerr,  Wayne  H. 
Nlnlchuck.  Paul 
CUne,  Frank  E. 
Cushman,  James  R. 


Hales.  Noel  J. 
Clements,  Francis  M. 
Kolva,  Oeorge  Y. 
Herman,  Oeorge  C. 
Arnold,  John  L. 
Cabral,  Louis  A. 
Denser,  James  F. 
Rhymer,  Roy  H. 
Kennlcutt,  Or  Us  E. 
McMaster,  Bingham  A. 


Brownson.  John  C,  Jr.  Lucht,  Robert  W. 
MltcheU,  Edward  M.      Navolanlc,  Joseph  G. 
Bveraon,  Robert  T.         Flnkbohner.  Edward  C. 
Lennen,  Harry  T.,  Jr.     Purdy,  Stephen  J. 
Demmond,  Jack  W. 

The  following-named  offlcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for    permanent    appointment    to   the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  ofllcer,  W-2,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Holdrldge,  Forrest  B.     Norton.  John  J. 


Johnson,  Harvey  B 
Forman,  James  R. 
Pryor,  Richard  E. 
Spangler,  Donald  E. 
Sagar,  Harry  L. 
Hattaway.  Barle 
Schaeffer.  Henry  J. 
Balrd,  Jesse  P. 
Manning.  Roaslyn  D 
Sophos,  Michael 
Buckley,   John  D 
Root,  Edward  R. 
Conroy,  Eugene  L. 
Wells,  Glenn  T. 
Blerhaalder,  E>lrk  C 
Barger,  Ronald  M. 


Button,  John  W. 
Oodley,  Richard  O.,  Jr. 
Smith.  Etonald  M. 
McCarthy.  WUUam  J. 
MUland,  Harvey  B. 
Garrett,    Carl,    Jr. 
Hinds,  George  E. 
Mueller,  Charles  J. 
McGulre,  Terreuce  W^ 
Jr. 

Jr.Darrow,  Marvin  L. 
Johnson,  James  E. 
Eoff,  Harold 
Meshke,  George  E. 
Gotten,  Cecil  R. 
Androeko,    WUllam   E. 


Bresaler,  Alexander,  L.,  Johnson,  Richard  W. 

Jr.  -Heinz,  Lester.  Jr. 

Haaler,  Frederick  R.     Nagy,  William 
Kramer,  Vernon  8.  Sutton,  Joe  R. 

Maxlmln,    William    K.Vaughan,  Edwin  R. 
Becker,  Robert  P.  Gendron,  Lawrence  G. 

Brooks,  Harry  L.  Carnahan,  Delbert  K. 

Templeton,  GUbert  R.Work,  Robert  O. 


Paige,  Joeeph  J. 


Currier,  Burton  D. 


Grant,  Edward  G.,  Jr. Nagy,  Conrad 


Inman,  Richard  L. 
WUdfang,  Henry 
Loeey,  Charles  E. 
Parkas,  Julius 
WUlU,  John 


Flynn,  Robert  F. 
Bernler,   Richard 
Andre,  John  W. 
Oarris,  Berle 
Smiley,  Pierce  L. 


Evans,  WUUam  T.,  IIIAmlck,  Dewey  E. 


Haynee,  John  L. 
RelUy,  John,  Jr, 
Houaer,  John  J. 
Wheeler,  Bugtne  M. 
Oox,  Gordon  M, 
Dtvltt,  John  K, 
•rl|p,  JamM  D. 
Wiober,  Bherman  T. 
Bp«hr,  Edward  J, 


Lorch.  Robert  X. 
Sheppard,  William  ] 

Jr. 
Fletcher,  OeoU  R. 
Oorbett,  Maurloe 
Ditty,  Ouy  L, 
Marrla,  Walter  R, 
Thonpeon,  Mary  1, 
Dowllnf,  Oharlei  M, 


DelMquk,  Rdymond  J.Whelohel,  Leonard  A, 
TlMltir,  Nub«rt  MoM«n,  WUllMn  N. 

Eh«ft,  Rob«rt  I, 

In  TNI)  N4VV 

The  lifll^nvlnfl'tiAfnud  (^««r*  (rf  iht  VJ. 
Nevy  f(/f  umpofury  irrofmrik^fta  |«  ih«  grMld 
(t/  Mpiftln  In  ih«  awiff  (M^rp*,  m  IndUNitdd, 
fUbiMt  \Ai  4u«>tA«*il4H}  ih«r«ror  m  pf(ivM«4 
by  tftw ; 


AfMitMn,  WUU#d  P, 
■MlMT,  rrid«rlak  B, 
■ofl4,  OdOTM  F, 
*Eurdl«k,  llobtrt  L, 
DikUdb,  Milan,  Jr, 
FMtheriton,  John  8. 
Oreer,  Jamae  W, 
HamlU,  Jamaa  B, 
Hanaen,  Walter  F. 


Heatcrn,  •amuel  A.,  ii. 
Kraoh,  wmiam  O, 
Lawla,  Tbomaa  H. 
Liauranca,  Elebard  B. 
Luehra,  Rlcbard  B, 
Maraball,  Franoiaa 
Moaehalla,  Samuel  L. 
O'Brien,  Robert  W. 
Parker,  Edward  B. 


Poynter,  Jamea  M. 
Schwenker.  Harry 

P.,  Jr. 
Sederstrom,  Leslie  W. 
Shook.  Daniel  M. 
Steele,  Marshall  K..  Jr. 
Strunk,  William  M. 
Taylor,  George  J.,  UI 
Thorn,  James  I. 
Walter,  Herbert  L. 


Watters,  Lorrain 

E..Jr. 
Wells.  Peter  P.,  n 
WhaUey,  Joeeph  L. 
Wlegand.  Frederick 

O.F. 
WUUams,  Robert 

a.  W..  Jr. 
WUaon,  Theodore 

H..  Jr. 


STTPPLT    CORPS 


Anderson,  Eugene 

F.,  Jr. 
Baldwin,  Frank  A. 
Barbero,  Francesco  M. 
Daniels,  Royce  L. 
Flowers,  Woodford  L. 
Garrett,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Orlffln.  Gerald  L.,  n 
Grimsley,  Oeleter 
Ouelff,  Pierre  H. 
Haskell,  John  W. 
Hauge,  George  E. 
Kennedy,  Austin 

J..  Jr. 
Klofkorn,  Kenneth  R. 
Knapp,  Michael  J. 
Leedy,  Ralph  O. 
Lewis,  John  M.,  Jr. 


Lewie,  WeUington  H. 
MacDonald,  Albert  M. 
Mago,  Bernard  A. 
Nlcka,  Paul  B. 
Normlle,  Walter  G. 
Parriah,  Melvln  O. 
Peach.  William  T.,  UI 
Slrglnson.  Arthur  W. 
•Skipper,  Henry  J. 
Stickles,  Robert 
ToUeson,  Carlos  L. 
Tolson,  Walter  W. 
Wade,  John  W. 
Waters,  George  C,  Jr. 
Whltcher,  Lamar  D. 
^^lUams,  Doxiglas  O. 
•Wolfe.  John  P. 
Wright,  Jack  L. 


CHAPLAIN    COBP8 


Lindqulst,  Loren  M. 
MacNelll,  Harold  A. 

CIVIL  encin: 

Bartlett,  James  V. 
Brown,  Woodrow  M. 
Callahan,  John  F. 
CUne,  Warren  P. 
Gorman,  Joseph  W. 


coaps 

Orubb,  Clarence  A. 
Meeks.  Arthur  P. 
MiUer,  WllUam  A. 
Pickett,  Bryan  8. 
•Wright.  Jam  »  A.,  Jr. 


DENTAL    OOKPS 

Blackwell,  Richard  T.    Pablos,  Tomas  C 
Glammusso,  Anthony 

P. 
Grossman,  Frank  D. 
Johnson,  Van  L.,  Jr. 


Rinck,  Theodore  J. 
Staples,  WUllam  R. 
Traeger,  Kimble  A. 


H. 


MEDICAL    SERVICZ    CORPS 


mil.  Stanley  E. 
Hirst,  John  M. 
Isert.  Lawrence 
Luckie,  Robert  G. 
Stains,  Oeorge  S. 
Vasa,  Ralph  L. 
Westbrook,  Francis  L. 
Wltcofski,  Louie  K. 


Barunas,  George  A. 
Buckner,  James  P. 
Char  tier,  Armand  P. 
Dreltleln,  WllUam  M. 
Duwel,  Bernard  F. 
Elsasser,  Leo  J. 
•Goren,  Sidney 
Haase.  Edward  P. 
•Handford,  Stanley  W. 

NtTRSX   CORPS 

Monahan,  Dorothy  P. 

The  following- named  offloen  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  tha  grade 
of  commander  In  tha  Una  and  staff  oorpa, 
aa  Indicated,  aubjaot  to  quallfloatlon  there* 
for  aa  provUlad  1^  law: 

•Abbott,  Edwin  W.,  X22  Baglay,  Worth  M. 
Adama,  Frank  M.  BftUay, 

*Adama,  Wxt  I, 
Adalman,  Joaaph  L, 
AUiklan,  William  i., 

Jr, 
AltMndM*,  AMfon  O, 
Allan,  Oh«rl4MD,,Jr, 
•Allrad,Jtmmi«'B" 
Amm«,  RUrlwfd  D, 
An4«f«0fl,  FkMl  I, 
An4«f«an,  CbariM  R, 
Antf«raan,  iWMti  L, 
Andafiofl,  RditiAfd  W 
•AndriM,  IU«h«rd  0, 
Ana«l,  David  D, 
Appart,  Bdward  F. 
Aptborp,  Grant  B. 
ArgiMllM,  John  R, 
*Armatrong,  Prank  D„  Banaon,  William  D. 

Jr,  Bany,  Henry  M. 

Atklnaon,  Roy  C.  Bayar,  Delbart  A, 

Baoohtia,  Robert  B.        *B«yar,  George  M. 
Bach,  Nleholaa  R.  •Biordl,  Rudolph  V. 


lay,  Daniel  L. 
Ballay,  Edward  0, 
•Baker,  Robart  O, 
B»lf«.  John  M, 
•«nlM,  OharlatA,,  Jr, 
•arlMdfttf,  Dftvtd  A, 
BafAdf,  Alan  F. 
B«rfl«i,  JaraM  D. 
BariMi,  William  B, 
Bftfry,  Jmimw  K. 
*Bdrtli«tom«w,  Barti/n 

W, 
B«r(on,  Cha#la«  A, 
■AStdf,  Jmbm  a, 
,J»yK, 
ObarlaaB. 
Baek«n,  Bradford  A, 
KarlB. 
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Blvln.  Batncr  K. 
Blair,  James  A. 
Blanks.  Alva  L. 
Blevtxu.  wmiaai  D. 
Blcmdln.  John  L. 
Blount,  Robert  H. 
Bobek.  WlUUm  J. 
Bodamer.  Robert  K. 
Bolaod.  Paul 
Boiler.  Jack  W. 
Borgatedt.  Forest  C. 
Both  well,  Jolm  H. 
Bouldlng.  AuBtln  L. 
•Boule.  Arthur  E..  Jr. 
Bouwinan,  Fredrtc  Q. 
Bowdey,  Ployd  D. 
•Bow-»n,  AlT*  M.,  Jr. 
Bowen,  Thomas  J. 
Bowerman,  Robert  O. 
•Boyd,  Carl  J. 
Brady.  Donald  P. 
Braid.  Robert  A. 
Braly,  Henry  L..  Jr. 
Brand,  Richard  O. 
•Brazzell.  Robert  J. 
Breen.  Charles  B..  Jr. 
Brenner.  Thomas  B. 
•Brett.  Robert  P. 
Brittaln,  Thomas  B.. 

Jr 
Broadfleld,  Ward  H, 

Jr 
Bromley   Frederick  B. 
Brooke.  Rupert 
Brooks,  Richard  I.,  Jr. 
•Brother ton.  WUlUm 

D.  Jr  . 
Brown,  Bryan  B  ,  Jr. 
Brown.  Francis  T. 
Brown,  Kenneth 
Brown.  Robert  L. 
•Brubaker,  Donald  E. 
Brumbaugh.  Dale  C. 
•Bryan,  George  3  ,  Jr. 
•Bryant.  Bobby  D. 
Burgeaser.  Charles  B. 
Burgln,  Wilbur  J. 
Burkart,  John  C. 
Burke.  James  A. 
Burke.  Robert  B. 
•Burns.  Robert 
Burton.  James  B. 
•Butler,  Frank  J  ,  Jr. 
Bylngton.  Ward  O. 
Caine,  Arthur  D. 
•Callas.  Edward  O. 
Callaway  John  D  .  Jr 
•Campbell  Joseph  W. 
Campbell,  William  M. 
Campbell,  Richard  D 
Cardlllo  Robert  J. 
Carlisle,  Charles  S. 
Garment,  Frederick, 

Jr 
Carnahan.  Ralph  H. 
Carpenter.  H.iruld  L. 
Cartwrlght,  Harold  J. 
•CAsey.    Robert    M, 
C;uiper,  William  F  .  Jr 
•Ccissedav.  Jack  N 
Ciiusey,  Charles  W.,  Jr 
•Chamberlain. 

Charles  H 
Chamberlain, 

Raymond  E  ,  Jr. 
•Cliambers,    Lloyd    S  , 

Jr. 
Chandler,  Donald  E. 
Chapm.^n,  J.imes  H. 
Chapman.  Kendall  J 
•Ch.isMln.  Jjhn  A. 
Chrlsler,  Robert  P. 
Ciu'.e    Charles  L. 
•Clause.  Harold 
•C'.eland.  WUlLun  H. 
Clement.  Marwood  R.. 

Jr. 
Cobe.in.  Warren  R.,  Jr. 
Cixrkrell.  Jack  R. 
Cole.  Ben  N. 


Cole.  Kanneth  J. 

Coleman.  Yal* 

Colquhoun.  RlchaM 
O. 

Comet,  Robert  X. 

CX>n«,  Warran  M. 

Conn.  Robert  H. 

•CoDstantlne,  Jamas 
R. 

Coppadg*.  John  O. 

Counlhan.  Henry  R. 

Covert.  Lawrence  W. 

•Cowan.  Paul  O. 

Crandall.  Walter  R. 

•Crandall.  Jack  C. 

Crane.  John  W  ,  Jr. 

Crelghton.  Bert  H..  Jr. 

Crockett.  Charles  B., 
Jr. 

Cronemlller,  Carl  F.. 
Jr. 

Crowe.  Thomas  H. 

Crowe.  William  J..  Jr. 

•Cucclas.  Robert  F. 

Cummlngs,  Charles  W, 

Cummins,  Peter  P. 

•Czerwenka.  Adolph 
P. 

Damon.  William  Q. 

Dandrea,   Frank   A. 

Darr.  James.  Jr 

•Daughtrey.  Ezeklel 
H. 

•Davenport.  Fred  W. 

Davidson.  Alan  N. 

Davles.  Henry  E. 

•Davis.  Calvin  R 

Davis.  Hector  W  ,  Jr. 

Davis,  Ray  E 

Davis.  Theodore  F. 

•Davison,  Morgan  L. 

Davison,  Richard  R. 

De  Camp.  Dwlght  E. 

Dei?anahl,  James  A. 

DeLorenzl,  Robert  M 

Denton,    Jeremiah    A  . 
Jr 

DeVeas.  Th  im.is  E 

Dew.  Carlos,  Jr 

•Dickson.  John  E. 

Dlllendorfer.  Jarl  J. 

•Dltzler.  David  D. 

Doak,  William  C. 

Doescher,    Walter    W.. 

Jr 
Donaldson.  Charles  E.. 
Ill 

D<")rman.  Alvln  E 

•Doty,  William  K 

•Dougherty.  John  J. 

Dnu;;<is«.  Dee  W 
Douglass,  Walter  M. 
Dovle,  James  H  .  Jr 

•D<>yle,  Wllltam  A  .  Jr. 

Dozler,  James  H. 
Drake.  John  F 
Duacsek.  Anth-my  W 
Duckett.  John  P. 

•Dudley.  Sherman  F. 
Dunton.  Stanley  W. 
Durey.  Orln  J 
E.^dle   Charles  J. 
Ebel.  Stan>y  T 
Edwards.  H.irold  L. 
Ekelund,   Kenneth   O., 

Jr. 
E:ef  mte  P^ai.k  L. 
Ei:i>  n.  Cheater  E 
•Elliott.  Thom.ia  J. 
E.::i9.  Samuel  S. 
LlU.s.  WU:iam  H. 
Endacott.  Jack  A. 
Er.r!«ht.  Robert  E 
E.-tt^laian,  Herman  J. 
E;,a:;8.  Joseph  D. 
Everett.  James  Q. 
EwaJd,  Arden  A..  Jr. 
Far:ey.  J,imo.'!  E 
•Farley.  John  W. 
Farley,  Russell  J. 


Farahing.  Donald  D., 

Jr. 
Faughman.  Franklin 

P. 
FaaU.  Joe  D. 
Fenwlck,  Joseph  X. 
•Ferguson.  James  C. 
prison.  Paul  L. 
Flnneran.  John  O. 
■Fischer.  David  W. 
Fisher,  Lee  W. 
Fisher,  William  B,,  Jr, 
Flske.  Clarence  O. 
F(X)te,  Edward  J. 
•Ford.  Frank  W 
Forsyth.  Donald  D 
Fortson.  Thomas  E. 
Fosdlck,  Theron  D. 
Foster,  William  L. 
•Foust,  James  W. 
Fowler.  Earl  B  ,  Jr. 
Foy,  George  B 
•Francis,  Samuel 
Prltach,  Edward  C  ,  Jr 
Fritz.  Ernest  S 
Gallup.    Frederick    S 

Jr. 
Gammlll.  James  L. 
Gardiner.  Richard  3. 
Ciardner,  James  S. 
Garrison,  Walter  V. 
Gary.  Stanley  P. 
Gay  William  W. 
Ge.iry,  John  T. 
Geary.  Mervyn  O. 
Gcer.  Jon  R 
Ge'JTge.  Robert  M 
Georgen,  William  M. 
Cjerecke,  Thomas  F 
■Gerhard.  H  i.-ry  'E", 

Jr 
•Ciemcrt,  Harold  F. 
Glnn,  Benjamin  F 
Glrard,  Jean  L 
•Glab    Joseph  T 
Glaser.  William  R 
Glauser,  Clarence  J. 
•Gless.  Richard  D. 
•Glover    John  W 
Glowasky.  William  A 
Goodpasture,  Joseph 

H 
G vTder   Merle  H 
G.)tt,  Charles  L 
Go-*er.  Harry  T  ,  Jr. 
G  rwer,  Robert  F 
Graham.  Thomas  A. 
•Grantham,  Joseph  A 

Jr 
Grantham,  Robert  D 
Grantham.  Delbert  D 
Graves,   Jack    C 
Gr.iy    Gordon   L  .  Jr 
Gregory,  Orover  K  .  Jr 
Gremer.  Charles  B 
Gr:ffln.   James   W 
Grove.   Geors;e  S 
Guerttn.   Lnuls  H 
•Grinter,   Monchie  M 

Jr 
•Guthrie    Charles  E 
•Guthrie    Charles   A 
Gygax    RfX 
Haecher!    Frank   B 
Hafner.  Joseph   J 
•Hihs,   Orrip    A 
•Hdlr.ca.   John    B. 
H.i'z  !p,  J^ha   W  .   J' 
Hu:     hay   E 
H  illett.  o;:'.rr  3 
•H^maker.   William 

R 
H    lie   rk     David   L 
•Haney    William   E 
•H.ianah     Glyd^   B 
H  i:i.sen.   Han^  P 
Hansen     Herman   C 
H  i:'..H<in     Ed^ar   O 
Hirdy    W1U1«   A, 
•Harmer.   Frank   D 
Jr. 


•BarrU.  Xll  P.  Jr. 

Harris,   William  L., 

Jr. 
•Harrlaon.  WUllam 

M. 

Hartley,  Paul  J..  Jr. 

Hartnaan.   WUlard   R. 

Harvey.   Donald  P. 

Hauser.  William  P. 

Haycraft,   Logan.  Jr. 

Hays.  Seymore  T..  Jr. 

Hayward.  Thomas  B. 

Hazen.   Alan   M. 

Hedgepeth.   Charles  H 

•Heekln,   Robert  P 

•Heldorn,  Lawrence  H 

Heile.   Donald  H 

Heimbach.  Hilton  R  . 
Jr 

•Heller.  Lester  M. 

Hemmer.  Edgar  H 

Heurlques.  David  N  . 
Jr. 

H?nry,  Eugene  M. 

Herbert.   Christopher 
•      A 

Herbert.  Edward  D. 

Hessom.  Robert  C 

•Hlgley,  Warren  A. 

Hilton,  Jack 

Hnkle.   William   L. 

•H-dge,   Carl   L 

•Hoffman.  Paul  J. 

•HotTman,  Raymond 
L 

H    .:ypr.  Richard  3. 

H.i!m   Kenneth  C 

H   '.mb'-rg.  Frank  B. 

Holmes.  Robert  E. 

H  ■   rr.^tetter.  William 
B 

H  irn.  Francis  R 

•Horn.  MaurUe  A. 

•H    rner    Walter  R. 

H  Tt  -in.  WaUam  P. 

H    uck    Duiaid  F 

H(  'iston.  Will.ird  S  . 
Jr 

Howe.  Thomas 

•H   will.  Raymond.  S  . 
Jr 

•n^\.  Hugh  A. 

H'Jilner,  Thomas  J.. 
Jr 

Huches,  Arthur  J, 

Hiii<hes.  Thomas  J., 
Jr 

H'jiihan,  John  W 

Hm-.er  Perry  F  ,  III 

H  isiy    Richard  M. 

•Hutchinson.  Thomas 
H    Jr 

H.;f -hlr.son    H.\rold  R. 

HTton.  William  L. 

Hu-.  il.  WiMard  R. 

Ir;sh   Edelbert  E. 

Irvine   Hiu-ry  B 

Irwin.  Charles  M  ,  Jr. 

I.'»elin.  Earl  C    Jr 

•I^es,  Thomas  K. 
Jor.en    Wi:i!am  O 
Jpwt'    Frederick  F. 

II 
J(X    Djnald  R 
J<ihns<jn,  Charles  E 
J'lhni^on,  Theud'  ire  R 

Jr 
.Tohnstnn   J  ihn  W 
.''ii.."s,  .MIei.,  Jr 
•,I(irp<Ti';en.  George  D 
Joytiun.  Harry  D    Jr 
J'intrhnns.  R.,btrt  C 
J  latice  Jamos  O  .  Jr 
K.irlowU-z.  MIU  hell  J 
K  i-:.rr.  Edmund  B. 
K"lAer,  Georve  R 
K'  ..am.  Ravmwnd  O. 
K-mp   Olt-nn  E 
•Kf:.r.edy.  James  R 
•Kesslng  Oliver  O    Jr 


Klehl,  Elmer  H. 
KUgore.  Prank  J. 
KiUlngbeck.  WllUam 

E. 
Kimble.  Blbert  D. 
King.  Ogden  D  ,  Jr. 
•Kingsbury,  Chester 

E 
Kinney.  Donald  E. 
Kirk.  George  G.  B. 
Klrkpstrlck.  Jamea 
Klser,  Charles  A. 
Kline.  Edward  C  .  Jr. 
Knu«ven.  William  H. 
K  Khls.  Peter  C. 
K oepcke.  William  W. 
Korb.  Frank  J 
Koenik.  Joseph  T, 
Kovanic,  Francis  J 
Krebs.  Edward  C  .  Jr. 
•Krlss,  John 
Kuehn,  Walter  J 
Ljickore.  Raymond 

C    Jr 
LaHaye.  Jam«s  D. 
I.ikey    Keith  O 
Lambert.  Joel,  Jr. 
I.jimmers.  Lorln  R. 
I.ankjford,  John  D. 
•Languedoc.  Arthur 

J. 
Lai>erche.  Jacques  B 
Lar^^ombe,  Howard  N. 

Jr. 
I.aiseter.  Joe  P..  Jr. 
Lassiter.  A.  C  .  Jr. 
Layser.  Richard  O. 
Lebreton.  Guy  J  .  Jr. 
Leddlck,  Roth  3. 
Lee.  Robert  B. 
I,.e:i)    James  M 
Lcldholdt.  Edwin  M. 
Lelik.  WUllam  H..  Jr. 
I>enlhan,  Jeremiah  E. 
Lennon,  Gerard  T. 
I>eutz.  Leon  H. 
I^wis.  John  C. 
•Lll.s.  Percy  L. 
•Iiiidberg.  Charles  H 
Lir.der,  Isham  W. 
Longley.  Wilbur  B. 
I.oran.;er.  Donold 
Macomber,  Mark  M. 
Micon.  Benjamin  H. 
M  lUn.  Max  E 
M  mn.  Philip  L. 
•M  »:.rlni?   Alvln  B. 
M.iri  h.  George  P. 
•.M  .rker.  Raymond  K 
••Mir^h.  John  C. 
M  vriln.  Barney 
M.iriln.  Frederick  V. 
•Marte.  David  J 
Mir\  In.  Stephen  D. 
Mi'.ejreck.  John  F. 
M  (•  thews.  Walter  L  . 

Ill 
M  .tthews,  W'.lUam  R. 
M   t  thews.  Howjj-d  L.. 

Jr. 
Mit'jon.  Kenneth  B. 
M>*u:.\.  Valentin  G 
M'XwcU,  Raynion  C. 

Jr 
•M  ly.  P^hert  C 
M  Viird.  AlUs*  n  L. 
M   A  1  vm.v  Lee  T 
M  Cibe   Robert  E. 
•McClauKherty, 

B»«rnard   M 
M,  C'racken   WUllam  H 
•M.'Cr.iry.  R,  .bt-rt  D 
M   Don  lid.  Wesley  L. 
•M>  Donnel.  James  L 
VI  -Grane,  Clarence  V  . 

Jr 
M  Orath.  Charles  J. 
•M   Intyre,  Douglas  E 
MKie,  David  A. 
M  Ki-ever,  Elmer  V. 


February  2 

MclCuUen.  Prank  D.. 

Jr. 
McMurray.  Samuel  P. 
•McNeU.  Robert  K. 
•UelVett.  Edgar  L. 
McOmle.  Donald  B. 
McRoatle.  Richard  J. 
McVey.  Don  C. 
Meglnnlaa.  Walter  M. 
Mellck.  Roger  B. 
•Mentser.  Howard  D. 
Merrell.  Chadier  V. 
Metael.  Jeffrey  C  .  Jr. 
Meyer.  Wayne  B. 
•Miner.  John  W. 
MUU.  Jack  O. 
Mills.  William  P. 
Mingo.  John  J. 
MongUardl.  Peter.  Jr. 
Moore.  Harry  R. 
Moore.  James  I. 
•Moore.  Ralph  L  .  Jr. 
•Moorbead.  Kenneth 

W. 
Moreland,  Herbert  A.. 

Jr. 
•Marey.  William  C.  Jr. 
•Morgan.  Horace  H. 
•Morgan.  Robert  L.. 
•Moro,  Albert  J 
M'>seley.  Richard  B. 
M.MS.  James  L 
Mjunt.  Harold  W. 
Muncle,  Maurice  O. 
Munnlkhuysen.  Henry 

F. 
Murray.  Harrison  C. 
Nagler.    Gordon    R. 
•Nelson.  Albert  N.  Jr. 
•Nelson,  Oerald  L. 
Nelson,  Perry  W. 
Nemoff.  Alfred  J 
NevUt.  Fred  M  .  Jr. 
•Newaome,  William  R. 
•Ney,  Kenneth  C. 
•Nichols,  Robert  L. 
Nicholson,  John  H. 
Nicholson,  Robert  H. 
Nlmtta.  Charles  E.  C. 
Nlppert,  Glenn  B. 
Ntvlaon.  William 
Noble.  Ouy  B. 
Noble.  Lee  V. 
Noesen.  Harold 
•NolU.  Cornelius  V.. 

Jr. 
Nordberg.  Delbert  W. 
•Norru.  Crockett  J. 
Nuss.  Jerry  J. 
Oberg,  Owen  H. 
O'Callaghan.    Edmund 

W. 
Odell.  Robert  L. 
Occhslln,  Robert  B. 
Ogden.  Samuel  B..  Jr. 
•Ogle.  Robert  J. 
•Ollvarl.  Louis 
•Oliver.  Stephen 
ONeil.  Timothy  R. 
•O'Neill,  Thomns  H  R. 
Or  ton,  Robert  D. 
Gstertag,  Carl  J  .  Jr. 
O.ven.  Howard  J. 
Owens.  Hsydn.  Jr. 
Owens.  John  D. 
P.icv.  Robert  D  .  Jr. 
Paiker.  Ehincan 
P.acker.  .Samuel  H..  II 
P.iddo^-k.  Richard  A. 
P.inther,  James  E. 
P. irks.  Larry  O. 
•P  ixson.  Roy  H..  Jr. 
Pedneault.  Henry  R. 
Peeler.  James  C. 
Penlston.  Robert  "C" 
Pepple,  Donald  J. 
Peres.  Raul  B. 
Petersen.  Richard  L. 
Phillips.  Harvey  R. 
Phllllpa.  BlUy 
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Jr 


Platek.  John  A. 
Pickert,  Aloyslua  J., 

Jr. 
Pierozzl.  Constantino 

N. 
Pieruckl,  Ervln  J. 

P;etrowi>kl,  Eklwai-d  L. 
F. 

Plnkepank.  Merrll  C. 
•Plrro,  John  J. 
•Pittman,  Shelly  B. 

P'.oetz,  John  D 

Plunkett.  Robert  D. 

P  >meroy.  Leslie  K.,  Jr. 

P  ipUn,  Glenn  O. 

Porter,  William  R. 

Posch.  Frank  M. 

Postlethwaite 
w 

Potter.  Eugene  W 

Potter.  Horace  S. 

PoweU,  Arthur  E. 

Presson,  Herman  W 
Jr. 

Pr.cp.  CharlP.>;  H. 

•Price.  Harold  B. 

Prlngle.  Robert  C. 

Probyn.  Robert  W. 

Purcell.  Stephen  1!.. 

•Putman,  Orlln  N. 

•Qulsen  berry 
R 

Rae,  WUllam  C  ,  Jr. 

•Randall.  Craig  E 

Ranzau.  Walter  V,'. 

•RatmuEsen.  Mer'wln 
E. 

Rayner.  Donald  E 

Readdy.  Francis  J. 

•Reed,  Robert  F 

Reese.  John  W  .  Jr. 

Reese.  Walter  •H" 

Regan,  William  F. 

•Reich,  Charles  A 

Relder,  Richard  K. 

Rellly.  Jeremiah  D. 

Rex.  James  F 

Reynolds.  George  R. 

Rezzarday.  Joseph.  Jr. 
.  Rich.  Harold  G. 

Richardson.  James  P. 

Richelieu.  Charle*  F. 

Rlddlck.  John  C. 

Rleke.  Norbert  A. 

Rlggan,  James  M..  Jr. 

•RlgCB.  Wallace  M. 

Riley,  Edward  E. 

•Robb.  WUllam  H. 

•Robcke.  Jack  H. 

•Roberta.  John 
Roche.  Robert  F. 
Rodgers.  HoUU  "T" 
Rodgers.  Lawrence  O. 
Rodler.  Richard  L. 
Rnetman.  OrvU  M. 

•Rogers.  Bernard  L. 
Rogers,  Frank  W. 
Rogers.  WUllam  H. 
Romatowskl.  Louis  A., 

Jr. 
Rose,  Charles  J. 
Rose.  Vernon  D  ,  Jr. 
Rowe,  Donald  E. 
Rupp,  Herbert  "H"' 
Rufihin,  Thomas  E. 
Russell.  WUllam  M. 
Ruxton.  Robert  T.,  Jr. 
Ryan,  Bayllss  Q. 
S.ibln,  Nelson 
•Sanders.  Rodney  D. 
Sanders,  WUton  T  ,  Jr. 
Schatz.  Clifford  E. 
Scheer.  Lawrence  E. 
Schcrrer,  David  E. 
Schmleder,  Arthur  H. 


Scott,  Norvell  O..  Jr. 
•Scott.  Walter 
Scrlpp.  John  L..  HI 
Searl.  Floyd  C. 
Sentman,  Albert  G. 
Shakshober,  Maclean 

C. 
•Sharer.  Keith  W. 
Shea.  Stephen  J. 
Shelton,  John  P. 
•Sherman,  HUdreth  G. 
Shlpman.  James  L. 
Shonk,  William  H.,  Jr. 
Shrake,  Francis  B. 
Siga'oo?.  John  J. 
Slgler  Edward  E.,  Jr. 
Simmons,  Mitchell  M. 
CharlesSlnclalr,  George  T.,  Jr. 
Slsson,  Luther  B. 
Slonlm.  Charles  E. 
Small.  Rufus  C. 
Smerdon.  John  E..  Jr. 
Smith.  Albert  J. 
Smith.  BUlle  E. 
Smith.  Donald  L. 
•Smith.  Emory  P. 
Smith,  George  T. 
Smith,  George  E. 
•Smith.  Henry  L. 
Smith.  James  V. 
Wi:  Ham  Smith,  John  C. 

•Smith.  Richard  C. 
Smith,  Roberts. 
Smith,  Rush  S. 
•Smith,  Wallace  E. 
Smith.  Wayne  H. 
Smith.  Wendell  K. 
Snead,  Leonard  A. 
Snyder,  Jack  L. 
Sp.ann.  WUlls  L. 
Spencer,  William  A. 
Spruit.  Robert  E. 
Siadter,  George  B. 
Sianfleld.  Henry  L, 
•Stanflll,  Joseph  F..  Jr. 
Jr  Stanley.  Henry  T.,  Jr. 
Stanley,  Hilton  L. 
Starr,  Mark  R. 
St  Clair,  wmiam  F. 
Stecker.  Kenneth  W. 
•Steeves.  Harold  M. 
•Stephenson.  Clarence 

B 
Stevens,  Jack  M. 
Stewart,  Richard  C. 
St.  George,  WUllam 

R. 
St   Marie,  John  W. 
Stoble.  Edwin  F. 
Stockdale,  James  B. 
Stokes,  Robert  E.  L.. 

Jr 
•Stone,  Courtenay  M. 
Stone.  Robert  S. 
Strayve,  Jerome  R. 
Strong.  James  T. 
Summltt.  Charles  D. 
•Suther,  Thomas  W.. 

Jr 
•Sutherland,  Robert 

S. 
•Swalnson,  Gustav  F., 

Jr. 
Swanson.  Hjalmer  E. 
Sweeney.  James  R. 
Swope,  John  R. 
Taft,  Jesse  W. 
Talago,  Joseph.  Jr. 
Taylor.  James  D. 
•Taylor,  Wajrmon 
Teasley,  WUllam  A., 

Jr. 
Thayer.  Wirt  C. 
•Thede,  WUllam  L. 
Thomas.  Robert  E. 


Thorson,  Robert  L. 

Thurtell,  Frank  A. 

Tlce,  John  J.,  m 

•Tlderman,  Otto  D. 

TUghman,  Walter  W., 
Jr. 

TiUey.  Herbert  S. 

Tltcomb,  Edmund  B. 

ToLson,  George  F.,  Jr. 

Toohlll.  Donald  L. 

•Trahan,  Paul  K. 

Travers.  Edward  P. 

•Travers,  Martin  J. 

Treadwell,  Archie  B. 

•Trube,  Alfred  G..  Jr. 

Tucker,  Ralph  M. 

Tucker,  William  W. 

Turner,  Stansfleld 

Twaddell,  Miles  E. 

Twarog,  George  E. 

Vail,  Malcolm  E. 

•Vail.  Ronald  A. 

Vallely,  James  R. 

•VanDemark,  James  L. 

VanSickle,  John  R. 

VanTuyl,  Andrew  J., 
Jr. 

Vaughan.  Jack  A. 

Vaught.  Thomas  B. 

Vereen,  Jackson  E. 

Vlney,  Irwin  J. 

VonGerlchten,  Robert 
L. 

VonSchrader,  Chand- 
ler L. 

Voorhees,  Jack  R. 

Vose.  Frederic  H.  E. 

•Wade,  WUllam  D. 

•Wahl.  Clyde  F. 

Walden,  Walter  A. 

Walker.  William  O. 

•Walters,  Joseph  F. 

Ward,  Raymond  E. 

•Warren,  George  V. 

Weaver,  Keith  T. 

Wells,  Donald  M. 

Wells.  John  T. 


Wells.  John  W, 
•Welty.  Wayne  J. 
Wenger,  Donald  B. 
Werle,  Joseph  P.,  Jr. 
•Werner,  Paul  P. 
•West,  Earle  L. 
Westmoreland,  Arthur 

E. 
Whaley,  Luclen  O.  G. 
Whltmlre,  Donald  B. 
Whitney.  WUllam  J. 
Whyte,  Herbert  E. 
•Wieland,  Daniel  T. 
Wiggins,  Bryan  D. 
•Wiggins.  Thomas  E. 
•Wilkinson.  Roland  P. 
Williams,  Joseph  N., 

Jr. 
Williams,  Elmer  R. 
Williams,  John  H.  D. 
WlUianas,  Joseph  L., 

Jr. 
WUliams,  John  G.,  Jr. 
WUllams.  Buck  D.  Jr. 
Wilson,  George  B..  Jr. 
•Wilson.  Irving  G. 
Wilson,  James  B. 
Wilson,  James  O. 
Wilson,  Kenneth  E., 

Jr. 
Wilson,  Phillip  A. 
Wilson,  WUUam  D. 
Wineman,  Glenn  W. 
•Wise,  Maurice  H.,  Jr. 
Wolfe.  George  M. 
Wollam,  Raymond  L. 
Woody.  WUllam  S. 
Working,  Patrick  L. 
Wrzerlnskl,  Robert 
Yelton,  Harold  M. 
Young,  Austin  V. 
Yuengling.  Douglas  J. 
Zebrowski,  Walter  T. 
Zimmerman.  George 

G. 
Zimmerman,  Wayne  L. 
Zuehlke,  Uoyd  T. 


MEDICAL   CORPS 


•Baker.  Robert  L. 

•Boswell,  "J"  Thorn- 
ton 

Brltton.  Joseph  H. 

•Craighead.  John  T. 

•Garrett.  Robert  I. 

Oaylor,  Donald  H. 

Gordon.  John  J. 

HamUton,  Warren  W., 
Jr. 

Kretzschmar,  Hanns 
O. 

Lagerqulst,  Howard  W. 


•Latham,  Ernest  P. 
Maher,  Robert  W. 
•McGreevy,  John  J. 
Miller,  Charles  H. 
Murray,  Dermot  A. 
•Musgrave,  Max  E. 
•Olson,  MarshaU  W. 
•Parkinson,  Leonard 

8.  C. 
Rlsl.  George  P. 
•  Sander Un,  Joseph  M. 
Stephens,  David  L. 


SUPPLY    CORPS 


•Schneiders,  Joseph  M.  •Thompson,  Lewayne 
Schneider.  Robert  F.  J.  Thompson,  WUllam 
Schoenherr.  Charles  G. Thompson,  WlUlam  P. 
Schoultz.  Robert  F.        Thomson.    Robert    G., 
Schuknecht,  Arnold  R.      Jr. 
•Scott,  Benedict  J.         Thornton,  John  L. 


•Adrian.  Rodger  J. 
•Alnlay,  Henry  L.,  Jr. 
Allen.  Paul  M. 
Anderson,  Carl  I.  B. 
Anderson,  John  J..  Jr. 
Anderson,  Oscar  M.. 

Jr. 
Applegate,  Richard  C. 
Avellone.  Francis  P. 
•Baker,  Conway  C. 
Bandlsh,  Bernard  J. 
Barron,  WlUard  D. 
Boltwood.  Chester  M. 
Borchers,  Alyn  L. 
Breeden.  Robert  L. 
Bruenlng,  Paul  M. 
Butler,  Arthur  Q.,  Jr. 
Canalejo.  Armando. 

Jr. 
Challain,  Leonard  J. 
Chapman.  Edgar  C. 

Jr. 
Charette.  Author  EL 
Cherney,  Boris  "E" 
Collins.  James  H. 
Condon,  Thomas  P. 
Cooper,  William  M. 


Creekman,  Charles  T. 
•Crook,  Lewis  J. 
Crouch,  Perry  B. 
Cull  en,  Curtis 
Davis.  Albert  S. 
•Dellasega,  Joseph  L. 
Depew,  Robert  W. 
DeSanto,  James  V. 
Dorlon,  WUllam  E. 
Erickson,  AUwyn  B. 
Evans,  Stuart  J. 
•Fernas.  WlUiam  M., 

Jr. 
Fisher,  Robert  D. 
Flock,  Jens  B.,  Jr. 
Fowler,  George  O.,  Jr. 
Pronke.  Robert  E. 
Gaetz.  Edward  F.,  Jr. 
Gallagher,  Granville 

W.,  Jr. 
GalUgan,  Charles  H^ 

Jr. 
Gallup,  Mearl 
Gobel,  Carl  P. 
Ooetzmann,  John  C. 
Griffith,  Stephen  S.  IX 
•Habcrlln,  WUllam  S. 


Hassenger,  WUllam  E. 
Hatch,  James  C. 
Hawley,  WlUUm  P. 
Hay,  Patrick  M. 
Heln,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
Hetirlch,  Robert  Q. 
•Hilderbrant.  Earl  P. 
•Hill.  Roger  E. 
Holfleld,  Arthur  W, 

Jr. 
Holmes,  John  W. 
Horngren,  Earl  W. 
Hynes.  Edward  J. 
Irwin.  Harry  E. 
Johnson,  Warren  B. 
Jones,  Ivor  H.,  Jr. 
•Jones,  Joe  L. 
Jones,  Thomas  W. 
Kamps,  John  H. 
Kash.  WilUam  B. 
Keenan,  Joseph  I. 
Keener,  James  C. 
•Keldel.  Charles  J. 
Keller,  Bruce  W. 
Kllcourse,  WiUiam  R. 
King,  Edward  D. 
Knight,  Reed  H. 
Knlpple,  John  D, 
Kuhlman,  Norman 

H.  C 
Lanlng,  George  H. 
LaPlante,  Robert  W. 
•Larson,  Albert  G. 
Manore,  Tliomas  E. 
Marx.  James  H. 
McElhanon,  Byron  P. 
•McGlaun,  Albert  L., 

Jr 
McKee.  Richard  N. 
Means,  James  M. 
•Meng.  Edwin  -L."  Jr. 
Mercadante,  James  A. 
MiUer,  James  H. 
MiUer  John  C. 
Minton.  Horace  L. 
Moore,  Alvin 
Murauskas,  William  A 
Nichols,  Horace  E. 
Oiler.  WUllam  M. 
Orr,  Raymond  J. 
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OrrUl,  Donald  P. 
Pavelka,  Albert  K. 
PhiUon,  Thomas  P. 
Polk,  Donald  E. 
Polk.  Robert  B. 
Polk,  WUllam  E.,  Jr. 
PoUltt,  Ernest  A. 
Poor,  John  L. 
Potts.  Stanley  W. 
Prehn,  John  L.,  Jr. 
•Prosch,  Edmund  J. 
•Randolph,  Karl  W. 
Reese,  Lawrence  W. 
Riley,  George  D.,  Jr. 
Rlstan,  Albert  G.,  Jr. 
Rossi,  Louis  P. 
Salmon.  Douglas  A. 
Schlrmer. 

Augiist  A.,  Jr. 
Shepard.  John  C. 
Sloan.  Waldo  D.,  Jr. 
Smith.  Carlton  B. 
Smith,  Courtenay  A. 
Smith,  Joseph  F. 
Sprague,  Raymond  E. 
•Steele,  James  H. 
•Swenson,  Sigurd  E. 
Sylvest.  Robert  S. 
Sylvester.  Nelson  J., 

Jr 
Taylor.  Albert  T..  Jr. 
Teichler.  Alfred  H., 

Jr 
Tetrault,  Joseph  H. 
Thompson.  Charles  E 
Thompson,  Robert  W. 
•Thompson. 

Woodrow  W. 
•Thurman.  Horace  E., 

Jr. 
Tlce.  "J"  PhUlp 
Tippln,  Jesse  R. 
Toomey,  John  F. 
Turnage,  Robert  E. 
VanOsdol,  Robert  C. 
Victor,  WUUam  V. 
Waller,  Thomas  C.  Jr. 
Welhrlch,  Walter  P. 
Worden,  Prank  N. 
Xef  terls,  Zef  ter  C. 


CHAPLAIN    CORPS 


Abucewlcz,  John  A. 
Bakker,  Peter  J. 
Brown,  Jonathan  E., 

Jr. 
Darkowskl,  Leon  S. 
Davis,  Benjamin  J. 
Pay.  John  P. 
Pltzpatrlck,  Francis 

J.  N. 


•Forney,  Predrlc  J. 
Grlffln,  Cornelius  J. 
Hayes,  Jack  W. 
Blaguire,  ConneU  J. 
Mahoney,  Vincent  J. 
Rademacher,  Glen  A. 
•Rossback,  George  P. 
Zoller,  John  E. 


CIVIL   ENGINIZa   CORPS 


Allen,  Max  H. 
Andrews,  James  D. 
Arn,  John  A.  M. 
Barron,  William  W. 
Briggs,  Fred  M. 
Burfleld,  James  A. 
Cole,  Marvin  L. 
Dal  ton,  Donald  P. 
Daub,  Leland  A. 
•Devlin,  John  G. 
•Draves,  Albert  W.,  Jr 
Dunnells,  Robert  E. 
Feinman,  David  M. 
Plsher,  John  R. 
PUppen,  Homer  W. 
Goetzke,  George  A., 

Jr. 
Hill,  James  M.,  Jr. 
Hudson,  Richard  I. 
Koonce,  Stephen  J. 
Lennox,  Frederick  E. 
Locke,  Harry  A- 


Magneson,  Norman  J. 
MaUory.  Charles  W. 
•MarshaU,  Robert  W. 
Merrill,  Bergen  S.,  Jr. 
•Merrltt.  Harold  W. 
•Mltter,  Wayne  S. 
Morgan.  Joseph  E. 
Paul,  Edwin  C. 
•Petersen,  John  H. 
Powell.  Joseph  E. 
•Reeve,  John  J..  Jr. 
Rumble,  James  D. 
Russell,  WUUam  P., 

Jr. 
Sears,  Kenneth  P. 
Snyder,  Donald  C. 
Stacey,  Ernest  R. 
•Sturman.  William  H. 
•Theriault,  John  P. 
Walls,  Worthen  A. 
Whyte,  David  P. 
WiUiams,  Thomas  C. 


.i 

I-* 

■t 


■1 


;i 


i 
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DENTAL   CORPS 


•Bartlett,  Stephen  O. 
•Davles,  Ernest  E. 
•Echols,  Archie  D.,  Jt. 
•Gregory,  Worth  B^ 
Jr. 


•Jasper,  WllUam  J. 
•Kramer.  Howard  S., 

Jr. 
Lehmann.  WlUiam  O. 


^M 
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Mann,  William  H.  'WiXKlworth.  George 

•OMalley.  John  E.  K 

•Reltz,  Phillip  V.  D.       •Wortham.  Maury  E 

MZDICAL  SZKVICZ  CORPS 


•Anderson.  William  S. 
Butes.  Marlon  D 
•Bohannan.  Ray 
Brofft,  Beltran  F 
•  Broullk,  Frank 
•Chapdelalne.  Jack  A. 
•Colburn.  Kenneth  R. 
•Coleman.  Frederick 

R 
•Combs.  Harrison  T. 
Conway  Theodore  H  . 

Jr 
•Cox  Walter  R 
Cumming,  William  O  , 

Jr 
Derlso.  Dominic  J 
dlOlambattlsta.  Ita- 

Una 
•Fennel.  Chester  C 
•Garrett.  John  L. 
•Oault,  John  W 
•Gleason.  Edmund  H 
•Oraflus,  Melba  A 
•Hobson.  Claude  T 
•Hull.  William  B 


Hunter.  Russell  E 
Joslln.  Leslie  H. 
•Lasco.  John.  Jr 
•Mason,  Anderson  T 
McKearly.  Georgia  M 
McMlllln.  Charles  R 
Meade,  Charles  D 
Meckes  Maurlne  M 
•Moeller,  Ruth 
•Moore,  Granville  M 
Nelson.  William  H 
O'Malley   Elizabeth 
•Pipkin    Alan  C 
•Reeves,  Elizabeth 
Rlcker,  Robert  E 
•Smith.  OrvUle  E 
•Tipton,  Stewart  P 
•Tompkins  Franklin 

H 
VIck.  Ella  M 
•Vlckroy.  Robert  K 
•V'onRadesky.  Horace 
Ware   Robert  M 
•Will.  Robert  C 
•  Voung,  John  L 


nuusm  CORPS 


Alwyn,  Florence  E. 
Andrews,  Lois  A 
Bareford,  Louise 
Barton.  Verna  D 
Boothe.  Mayme  R. 
Butler.  Anna  T. 
Caesar,  Marlon  F 
ChampUjn.  Ruth  A. 
•Check   Anne 
CofTman   Ruth  M 
Conrad,  Arllne  C 
•Covlns;ton,  Margaret 

L 
Davis.  Virginia  A 
Diierk   Alene  B 
•Eaton.  Dorothy  E. 
•Elmore.  Audrey  I. 
Feeney   Elizabeth 
•Fisher  Bmllle  L. 
Fraser   Mary  A. 
Frltch   Christine  A 
Gallndo.  Mary  W 
Gearing,  Mary  V. 
Gilmore.  Zoe  P 
Harris,  Bertha  E 


Jungerseii   Helen  H 
Kloetzli,  Margaret  A 
•Linnenbruegge.  Hed- 

wig  M  E. 
•  Mapulre,  Eleanor  J 
Morgan,  Marlon  L. 
Morln,  Aline  E 
Murray   Elizabeth  M 
Nelson.  Prances  A. 
Perron.  Roberta  E. 
Pikutls,  June 
.Schmid.  Pauline  W 
Simon,  Lenore 
Stafford.  Wtlhelmlna 

H 
HI  John.  Elizabeth 
Upchurch.  Ouida  C 
VnnGorp,  Dymphna 

P   A.  M 
Walmsley.  Rita  H 
Walsh,  Claire  M. 
Watson,  Ann  O 
Weden,  Marlon  E 
Wltherow,  Martha  A. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  US 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  line,  sub- 
ject to  qualiflcutlon  therefor  ,ts  provided  by 
law: 


•Abbott,    William    B 

III 
•Ackerman  Richard  F 
Adair,  Frederick  S 
Adams,  George  J  ,  Jr 
•AUdls,  Robert  W. 
•Alexander,   Adam  G, 

Jr. 
•Alexander,  Marvin  G 
Alexander,   William  H 
•Alexlch.  Milton  P. 
Alien.  DougUis  A. 
•Allen.  Richard  C. 
•Allen.  Robert  J 
•Allen    Robert  D 
Allen,  Wlnfred  P 
•Altwegg,  David  M. 
Amick.    Benjamin    C . 

Jr 
•Amor,  Raymond  C 
Anas  con.     Tommy    K  . 

Jr 
Anderle.  Charles  K 
Anderson,  Alden  B. 
Anderson,  Duane  E 
•Anderson,  Robert  J 
Andes.  Paul  G 
•Andrews.  Charles  E 

III 


Andrews,  Leon  L. 
•Anthony,  David  J 
•Arglro,  Vincent  J. 
Anson,  Rae  E. 
Armel.  Lyle  O  .  II 
•Armstrong,       Edward 

M 
Arnold,  John  E 
•Arp,  Phillip  S 
Ashley,  WiUlam  H. 
Ashman,  Lee  E. 
•Aakin.  lhoma.s  B    H 

Jr 
•.\therU)n.  Robert  F 
"Avallone,  Eugene  M 
Averyt.  Howell  D, 
•Ayres.  James  H 
•Bablne,  Arthur  L  ,  Jr 
Baclocco,  Albert  J  ,  Jr 
•Backman,  Fred  M 
Bademan,  Harold  W, 
•Badgett,  John  J, 
•Bahni,  J(jhn  J 
•Bailey,    Kenneth    R  , 

Jr 
•BallUe.  Richard  H 
•Balchunaa,  Robert  C 
•Baldrldge     Louis    D. 

Jr. 


•Ball,  Millard  C.  •Burnham,  Rowland  E 

•Bandurraga.  Thomas.  Uush,  James  T 

Jr  •Bush.  Robert  H. 

B.mghart,  Leslie  L  •Butler.  Charles  A. 

Banks,  Bruce  R  Cagney,  Th..ma»  P 

Banks,  William   E,  IV  •Cahlll,  William  A  , 
•Barbee.  Delbert  P  Jr 

•Banteau.       Frederick  •Califf.  Toxey  H. 


J 
Barker,  Merle  M 
•Barnett    Gerald  P 
•Barrett.  Gardner  S 
•Barrett.  R.  y  F 
Barrl.nger,  Malcolm  L 
Barron.   William  T 
Bates,  John  A  ,  Jr 
Bath    Alan  H 
H.ithurst.  R.  .bert  B 
•Batten,  Charles  G 
Beard,  D.jnald  W 
HcMvers.  Roy  L  .  Jr 
*  Beecher    John  D 
Beem,  Jack  M 
Belcher,  Sylvester  A 
Bell    Clyde  R 
•Bonder    Leslie  C     Jr 
•Benson    Charles  W 
Berg,  Richard  C 
Berkley.  Lawrence  N 
B«>rndt,  Dimald  J 
Bvrry   Oeori?e  H  ,  Jr 
Berry,  Joel  H  .  Jr 
Bledenweg   Frederick 
M 


Calkins   D)naUl  L 
•Cal'.an.  John  F 
•Campbell,  R.inald  A 
fantacu/eiie    Rodhjn 
V  arllsle    David  R 
•C'.irlison,  H.iWard  L 
C'arr   li    WlUiani  E 
r  »r?'  n    fcirii'^st  H 
C  aryoii.  Ralph 
•Carter.  Tandy  W 
C  ise    (lenrge  P    Jr 
•C.ise.  RK  hard  W 
•Cu-'^sani    Henry  L 
C.i.isldy   J  iseph  B    Jr 
•C  lUdii:   Wililani  E 
C  lUlk   Rc.bert  F. 
•C  ivo   J  ihn  O 
•Cecil    l^Liruard  C 
ChidwK-k,  Juhn  R 
•Chambers,  Lawrence 

C 
•Charboiii.eau. 

CoT^te  L 
•Clms*e   Robert  L 
•Cheath.im 
Augustas  B 


•Bingham,  Thomas.  Jr  'C.iPrr'.pr    HTbt-rt  A 


Bird.  Charles  S 
•Bixby    Harry  L  .  Jr 
Bla.kadar   Paul  P 
BlaclcwfxKl,  Jack  D 
•MI  ides   Lawrence  T 
•BLilr   Cloakey  L 

Jr 
•B;akr,  Harry  R  .  Jr 
Blandmg    Robert  L 
•BUiss,  Richard   H 
Bohannan.  William  L 
Boles.  Lee  R. 
•Boles.  Richard  L 
HMist    .Mbert  L 
B<xjth,  Roger  F 
Bos.  Roger  C 


•Che8ebrou>;h   Richarc 
ChesKy    James  A 
Chewnmg   Robert  W 
Chlnn.  Carencc  E 
•Chlsum.  Oscar  C 
•C'hrlst»^ns«'n, 

Donald  A 
Chris  tensen. 

Eugene  J 
•Christie    Francis  J 
•Clare.  James  S 
•C;.J-k   Andrew 
•Clark    Robert  T 
Clark'-   R  .b«-rt  R 
•Clprniont,  William 

J    Jr 


•B  «chen.  Henry  C     Jr  Cilngenpeel, 


'Bouse  Joseph  H  .  Jr 
•B>uvette.  Albert  J. 
•Bowen,  William  J. 
Bowen.  William  S 
Bowers    Henry  H 
•Braf  kett    Gerald  F 
•Br  idf  ird   Gerald  R 
•Bradshaw   Brlce  L 
Bradv   John  H  ,  Jr 
•Brandel,  William  J  . 

..Tr 
•Bress.  AHyn  V 
•Bridge,  Daniel  T 
Pr'.flicf,"!   Kenneth  K 
•Br  ..  .k"!   Walter  A. 
•Br  ..vn   Bobby  J. 
•Brown.  Charles  H 
Brown.  Donald  N 
Brown,  George  W   M 
•Br'  wn,  Gideon  L  Jr 
Brown.  Jacob  C 
Brown   James  R 
Brown.  Robert  L. 
Brown.  Robert  M 
Brownley   John  H 
Briu.er   James  R 
•Bryla   EKiminlc  A 
Buchanan,  Alvin  J  , 

Jr 
H'.ick    Dr)nHld  D 
•Buckholts,  Walter  H 

Jr 
•Bucklln.  Jerald  W. 
•Bunvan,  Lawrence  P 


Wilham  A 
Cloughley,  William  D 
•Cochrane   James  H, 
•Coffman,  Charles  L 
•Coiner   John  A 
•Collier    John  H 
•Ci  Kins    Frai.k  C    Jr 
•Collins.  Harold  E 
•Gnibs    Robert  E 
Conn    Lannle   Jr 
•Conn, illy,  Robert 

F    III 
•Connrll.  Lewis  E 
•Connelly.  Robert  B 
•Co!if,i>rs   Eugene  T 
•Conr.Td    Harry  E 
Conrad   Peter  C 
Conrey   James  R 
Ccx.kc    R  :bert  A 
•Corbet t,  William 

J  ,  III 
•Coriiwe!!   J.imos  W 
Corrlck    M.ix  E 
•C-  r?»-p|.is    Everett  D 
•Coskl.  Bernard  J 
Cotten,  Thomas  R  .  Jr 
•Craig  Robert  E 
Craven   Robert  C   E 
•CretKlnger.  Wilbur  B 
Cronln,  Francis  W 
Cross,  Dt)ug!as  E 
•Cross  William  F 
Cruden,  David  S 


•Cunningham.  Alan  R 
•Birkemper,  Raymond  curran,  Robert  W. 

^'  Cush.CaslmoJ 

Burkhart,  Paul  C.  Cvwin.  Lawrence 

Burley.  John  R  •Dahlen,  Wallace  A. 

•Burnett.  John  H,  •Dalplan.  Joseph  H 


Dainiun.  John  L 
Daniels.  Verlyne  W 
I>  »pogny,  Robert  J. 
•DaroddR,  Aldo  J 
•Uarrell.  Charles  G 
•Darwin.  William  C 
Uavidstm   Charles  H. 
Da\  idson   Christie  H 
DavLs   Michael  C 
•Da\i«    Paul  H  ,  Jr. 
Dnvis    William  B 
Davison    Da\  Id  D 
•De,iti'n,  Paul 
•DeFriez.  Kdwm  H 
•DcMun.  Ta>;or  K 
I  )cnbiKh   Robert  S    Jr 
Oonton.  David  N 
Deer  John  P 
•UtTsin,  Clement 
Desjardln,  John  W 
•Of  View,  Joseph  R 
DVVispelaere.  Earle  L 
•D:etz  Richard  C 
DlinmUk    David  K 
Dion,  iJiurent  N 
•D-dge  Roberr  S 
D  -ellinK.  Robert  D 
'Doggett.  WllU.im  K 
•Dorn    Gerald  W 
•Drney.  William  J 
•  D   rs<.    J, lines  N 
Dow!-e   Herbert  B    Jr 
•Drews   Sheldon 
Dri.-kell.  Omer  L 
Dackett   Philip  V   L 
D.idley   Paul  I,    Jr 
•D  inn,  Theodore  Y  . 

Jr 
Dyer   George  T  .  Jr 
•Dvkrrs  Thomas  M 

Jr 
Eakle   Burke  E 
•Eastman,  Alfred  C  , 

III 
•Ebbert    Edwin  I 
Echols  Kenneth  W 
•Ecklund    Hugo  L     Jr 
Eddy    William  P    III 
•Edmunds.  Philip  H 
E4«ert,  Ixiwell  P 
•Ekman,  Roger  E 
•Elder   James  C 
Elliott,  Charles  L 
•Elliott.  Jack  "B" 
Ellison.  John  C 
•Ens^el.  Richard  E 
•Enk;<iu!st.  Gordon  W 
•Enos.  Ralph  L 
•Eshrnan    John  R 
Fverlst.  Philip  W 
Ewy    Howard  W 
Faessel    Matthew  W 
P'akoury   Ernest  P 
•F.irScy.  James  W 
•Parrel I   J.->seph  A     III 
Farrli!    Ge<iri;e  K 
•Fay    Edward  S 
•h^ederlco.  Charles  D 
•Feel v.  R<^)bert  J 
P>!llngham    Robert  W 
Kellowe.".  Frederick  G  , 

Jr 
Per-'uson.  Andrew  C 
•Hr.k    Edward  R 
•Mnn,  Gerard  P    Jr 
•Fl.sher.  Robert  W 
Ki.sher.  William  G  .  Jr 
Fittj^  Jean  M 
F'..-enian   Frederick  M 
Flceson   Richard  J 
Fletcher.  Richard  M 
Fonvllle,  Henry  P 
Ford   James  M  .  Jr 
Ford.  Lefjn  E  ,  Jr. 
Fi  rd   .Maurice  E 
•Forrester.  James  H 
•Foster.  John  F 
•Fowler,  John  W. 
Fox  Raymond  O. 
Foy    Edward  W. 
•Franklin,  Billy  D. 


February  2 

French.  WUlUm  L. 
Frost.  John  F..  HI 
•Fruchterman.  Rich- 
ard L..  Jr 
Ciahafer.  Joseph  O. 
•Gair,  Bruce  O. 
Ciarcls.  Jaime 
•Gardner.  Howard  W. 
'Gardner.  John  E  .  Jr. 
•Garlar.d.  Daniel  H 
C.irner,  Pat  M 
Ci.iskin,  Richard  O. 
(i.itje.  George  C 
tiauthler,  Juhn  O. 
•Gohres.  Francis  C 
•Cierlach.  Richard  E 
•Olbblns,  Oareth  W. 
Glllan,  Martin  J  ,  III 
•GIre.  Howard  A 
•Glancy,  Thomas  J., 

Jr 
■Oleason,  Richard  E. 
•Onadt.  Fredrlc 
•CioetschluB,  Forrest 

D 
Ci  ildf>teln.  Jonas  L. 
•(toodwtn,  Bruce  G. 
•Gordon.  David  E 
Gruffam.  Earl  H. 
Granuner.  Frederick 

E  .  Jr 
•Grant.  Richard  T. 
•Grappl.  Robert  L, 
•Gray,  Gene  P 
Gray.  Harvey,  Jr 
Gray.  James  H 
Gray,  Walter  8  .  Ill 
Green.  William  C 
•Greenleaf.  Wilbur  E 
•Greff,  Clarence  H  ,  Jr 
•Cirinn.  Jack  E 
Groder.  Robert  E 
•Liroehn,  Gerhard  C 
Gro&shuesch,  David  K 
Guislnger,  Lawrence 

B  ,  Jr 
(iuinser.  Dale  L. 
Gunn,  William  J 
•Gurner,  Charles  E, 

III 
•Gustaff,  Vlto  J  V, 
•Hagenslck, 

William  H. 
Haigh,  Alfred  D  .  Jr 
•Halght,  Gardiner  M. 
•Hale,  William  T 
•Hullen.  Byron  W 
•Haltom.  Joeeph  H. 
Hamilton.  Leo  L 
Hamilton.  Leroy  A 
Handford,  Richard  C. 
Hannegan,  Frank  N 
Hansen.  Robert  P 
•Hansen.  Ronald  R. 
Hantz.  Francis  A. 
•Harblck.  Donald  L. 
Hardesty,  John  F. 
•Hcvrdlsty,  Huntington 
Harp.  Robert  M 
•Harper.  Roger  W. 
Harris,  Jack  R. 
•H  irrlson,  James  H  . 

.'r 
•Harsh.  Lolnel  R. 
H  irt.  Jobn  R. 
•Hart,  Richard  L 
Hartley,  John  D 
•Hartnett.  Bernard 

E  .  Jr 
Hatcher,  George  M 
Hatcher,  William  K. 
H  ivel,  Edward  F 
•Hawkins,  Phil  '  R" 
•  Hayes,  Morris  L, 
Head,  William  N. 
Headley,  Allen  B 
•Healy.  Richard  H 
H-ath.  Frederick  T 
Hf^dberg.  Arthur  J  .  Jr 
•Hedges.  Ralph  R 
•Heenan,  Richard  D. 
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*HeffenuLm.  George  A 
•Helgerson,  Warren  A 
Helland.  Oerald  H. 
•Helme,  Charles  R. 
•Hennessy.  William  J. 
•Henson.  Otis  A. 
Hess,  Adolph  W,  Jr. 
Hetu,  Herbert  E. 
•Hey,  George  B, 
Hickman,  WlUlam  J, 
•Hicks.  Harold  F.,  Jr. 
•Hicks,  John  W, 
•Hl<,'glns,    Clinton    K. 

Jr. 
Hllder  Frederick  A. 
Hill,  Luclo  W. 
•Illnkley.  Harold  L. 
Hippie,  William  J. 
•Hlrz.  Joseph  D. 
•Hoffman,  Merle  L, 
Hoffman,  Robert  B. 
HoUandsworth,  Roy  M. 


'Klnnebrew,  Thomas 

R 
Klrby,  Albert  D. 
•Kirk.  Robert  L. 
*Kirschke.  Krnest  J. 
*Kniely.  Joseph  L. 
•Knopp.  WlUlam  A. 
•Knutson,  WUbert  D. 
Koehler,  Walter  C, 

Jr. 
Koehnc,  Richard  J. 
•KoUmann.  Glenn  K. 
Koemela.  Walter  T. 
•Kovarlck.  Prank  L. 
Kraft.  Frederick  W. 
•Kraft.  Leroy  M. 
Kuder,  Dalton  L. 
Kuehner.  Karl  E. 
•Kully.  Sheldon  D. 
Kuncas,  John  W. 
Kunze,  Martin  W. 
•KveUo,  Alan 


•Holllck.   Frederick   B  Lacy.  Joe  R. 
•Holmberg.  Lennart  O  Lafferty.  Jerry  D. 


•Holt.  Nell  G 
•Home.  Charles  F., 
•Hubbard.  Dwlght 
•Hughes.  James  R. 
•Hughes.  Wayne  P 
•Hull,  George  T, 
•Hunter,  Glenn  A. 
Hunter,  Herbert  P. 
•Hurlbut,    Francis 

Jr. 
Hyde,  Robert  A. 


•llsemann. 
J  .Jr. 


Frederick 


•Lancaster,  Robert  W. 
Ill  Langford.  John  M. 
E.    Langton,  Charles  E.. 

Jr. 
,  Jr  Larklns.  Burton  J. 
•Larocque.  George  N. 
•Larsen,  Richard  L, 
•Lasowskl,  E>onald  T. 
D.,Laux.  William  J..  Jr. 
Lavln.  Charles  V. 
Law.  Thomas  L. 


Lawton.  Lewis  S. 
•Layman.  Lawrence 

•Ingersoll,  Richard  W.  Leblanc.  Georges  E., 

•Ingley,  Edmund  W.         jr 

Inman,  Wayne  D.  •Leftwlch,  James  M. 

•Irlandl,  Santo  A.  •Lenox.  Glen  W. 

•  Jaburg.  Conrad  J.         Leonard.  Robert  W 
Jackson.  Dempster  M.    Leverone.  Robert  M. 

•Jackson,  Robert  G.       Lewis,  Harold  M  J    Jr 
Jackson.  Thomas,  L,       •Lewis.  Jamee  T 
Jacob  Robert  E.  •Lldel.  Carl  J 

•James.  Charlie  N  .  Jr.  'Lighter.  Elbert  D. 


•Jameson.  Henry  C. 

Jr. 
•Jarrctt.  Alonzo  C. 
Jaycox.  Randall  E  ,  Jr. 
•  Jayne.  Gordon  H. 
•Jewell,  Thomas  A. 
•Johansen,  Wayne  A. 
•Johns,  Arthur  J. 
Johnson,  Clifford  D. 
Johnson,  Donald  L. 
Johnson,  Donald  M. 
Johnson,  Emll  L. 
Johnson,  Frederick  C. 
Johnson,  George  M. 
•John.son.  Guy  D. 
Johnson,  Philip  E. 
•Johnson,  Robert  M. 


•Llpplncott,  James  E. 
•Loberger.  James  C. 
Locke.  Walter  M. 
•Lock wood.  Forrest  P. 
Loggan.  Wilfred  J. 
•Logner.  Robert  L. 
•Looney,  Francis  L. 
•Lopoeer.  Avery  K.,  Jr. 
Louchhelm.  WlUlam 

S,  Jr. 
•Louden,  Robert  O. 
•Lounsberry.  Jack  A, 
Lovvorn.  John  D. 
•Luckett,  Thomas  W. 
Ludwlck,  Louis  L. 
Lumsden.  Richard  E, 


•Johnston,  Maurice  M.  Lykes.  William  P.  O. 


Jr. 
•Jone.';,  John  E. 
Jones.  Richard  H. 
Josephson.  Hennlng  C, 
•Kaczmarek.  Carl  C. 
•Kaiser.  Karl  D. 
•Kalmus,  William  B. 
•Karvala,  Curtis  A. 
•Kasehagen,  Arthur  T 
•Keane,  James  P. 
•Kearns,  James  T. 


Lyons,  James  A..  Jr. 
Lyons.  Thomas  W.,  Jr. 
MacDonald.  WUUam  P. 
MacKercher.  John  C. 
•MacPherson,  John  J. 
•Madeo,  Joseph  F..  Jr. 
Madlgan,  James  A. 
•Maggay.  Lsldoro,  Jr. 
•Mains,  Homer  O.,  Jr. 
Malaney.  Robert  E. 


•Kebschull.  Herbert  W  Malone.  Thomas  L.,  Jr. 


Keefe.  Thomas  J  .  Jr. 
•Kehoe.  James  W.,  Jr. 
•Kclley,  Byron  C. 
Kelley,  Frank  A  ,  III 
•Kclley.  Frederick  W, 
•Kelsey,  Robert  L, 
•Kemble.  Richard  E. 
•Kennedy.  Ronald  W. 
Kennedy.  Robert  C. 
Kennedy.  William  B. 
Kershaw.  Daniel  J. 
•Kldd,  WlUlam  S. 
Kilduff,  Paul  E, 
Kim,  Alfred  H.  S.  Jr. 
King,  Everett  D, 


Maloney,  Peter  M. 
•Manara,  Vincent  J., 

Jr. 
Mandel,  Cornelius  E., 

Jr, 
Manduca,  Theodore 

W. 
Manfredl.  John  P. 
•Mann,  Robert  E. 
•Manrlng.  Charles  D. 
•Marbott,  Henry  W. 
Marsh,  Lee  S. 
•MarshaU,  Samuel  R. 
Martin,  Tyrone  G. 
•Masse,  Donald  M. 


•Ifesslml.  Robert  P. 
'Matherson,  Richard 
Mathls,  Thomas  R. 
*Mau.  George  W..  Jr. 
*Mau«.  Lee  J. 
•Maveety,  Patrick  J. 


•Muncy,  WlUlam  E. 
*Murdock,  Uoyd  S. 
•Murphy.  Douglas  C. 
Murphy,  Gerald  E. 
•Murphy,    OUbert    P., 
Jr. 


McCafTerty.  WlUlam  E.  •Murphy,  Ray  D 


McCall,  John  M. 
McCarty.  Richard  W. 
McCoUum,  Arthur  H., 

Jr. 
McCormlck,  Daniel 

G.,  in 
McCoy,  Roy  E. 
McCune.  Joe  D. 
•McCutcheon,  Edwin 

L. 
•McDanlel.  Clarence 

L. 
McDonald,  Clyde  D. 
McDoweU,  Russell  N. 
•McGaughy,  Richard 

W. 
McOulre,  OrvUle  W. 
McHugh,  James  J. 
•Mclntyre,  John  J. 
McKee.  Robert  X. 
McLalrd,  Preston,  Jr. 
•McLeod,  Kenneth  M. 
•McMillan.  Donald  O. 


Jr. 


Jr. 


Myers.  Carroll  E. 
•Myers.  WUUam  S. 
Mylander,  Stlg  J. 
•Nation.  WUUam  C. 
♦Naugle,  James  O. 
•Nelson,  Prank  C. 
•Nelson,  Jack  H. 
Nelson,  Leroy  C. 
•Nesky,    Anthony, 
Newsome,  James  W. 
Newton,  Howard  J.,  Jr. 
•Newton,  Robert  B. 
Nledbala,  Thomas  P. 
•Nolan,  Joseph  D. 
Nordtvcdt,   Ernest  R. 
•Norman,  Thomas  V., 

Jr. 
North,  Dean  B. 
•Northup,  Wllmer  R., 

Jr. 
Norton,  Earl  W. 
•Norton,  Richard  J. 
Numbers,  Earl  W. 


McMillan,  Louis  K..  Jr.  O'Brien,  Austin  C.  Jr. 


McMillan.  Oden  L. 
•McNeely,  James  8. 
McPadden,  Donald 

P.  X. 
•McWey,  Russell  B. 
McWlUlam,  John  R. 
•McWUUama, 

Frederick  P. 
Meacham.  James  A. 
•Mead.  Theodore  E. 
•Meadows,  Okey  I. 
•Meek,  Kenneth  L. 
•Meeks,  Thomas  L. 
•Meltzer.  Melvln 
•Merrill,  Forest  "J" 
•Meserve,  Charles  L. 
Messer.  Jarvls  N. 
•Messina.  Sylvester  C. 
•Metcalf,  Louis  E.,  Jr. 
•Metz.  Forrest  E. 
•Mhoon.  Pred  M. 
Mlale,  Robert  E. 
•Michaels.  Robert  J. 
•MlUuB.Paul  L. 
MUler.  Floyd  H.,  Jr. 
Miller,  James  L. 
MUler.  John  R. 
•MlUer,  Kenneth  R, 
MUler,  Richard  J, 
•Miner,  Duane  A. 
MlrchefT,  Robert  A. 
Mlschke,  Gayland  J. 
Mitchell.  Grant  L. 
•MltcheU,  "J"  Wallace 
•MltcheU,  LelandG. 
•Monroe,  Charles  H., 

Jr. 
•Montanaro,  Luciano 

P. 


•O'Brien,  Jerome  L. 
O'Bryan,  Michael  E. 
•O-Connell,   James  M. 
O'ConneU,  John  P. 
O'Connor,    Dennis     E. 

W. 
O'Connor,  John  E. 
Oder,  Howard  W. 
•Odman,  WUUam  A. 
•ODonnell,  John  H.. 

Jr. 
ODonnell,  John  W. 
•Ogden,  Howard  "A," 

Jr. 
•Ohan.  Harry 
•OKane,  John  D. 
Oldham,  Albert  W. 
•OXeary,  WlUlam  E. 
Olson,  James  W. 
Olson,  John  R. 
•Olson,  Thane  N. 
O'Nell,  Louis  C,  Jr. 
•Organ,  James  W. 
•Orrlk,    Frederick 

Jr. 
•Orvls.  Peter  H. 
•Orzalli,  John  B. 
•Outlaw,    Thurber 

Jr, 
Pad,  Lawrence  J, 
•Palatini,  Glenn  L. 
•Palmer,     Wallace 
•Panarese.  Adam  P. 
•Pankratz,  Carl  J. 
Pappas,  George  T. 
Parkhurst,  David  C. 
•Parrlsh,  Donald  E. 
•Paul.  Raymond  E. 
•Paul,  Robert  F. 


J, 


C. 


Montgomery,  Stephen  Payne.  Douglas  W 


•Moody,  Thomas  J 
Moore,  Arthur  H. 
Moore,  Charles  J. 
Moore,  Charles  E. 
Moore,   Ernest   M., 
•Moore,  Mallle  B. 
•Moore,  Robert  8. 
Moore,  Rufus  J. 
•Moore.  Tommy  C. 
Morris,  Henry  C,  Jr 
Morris,  Robert  E. 
Morrison,  Daniel  N. 
Morrison,  Royden  U 


•Pearce.  Earl  H. 
•Pearson,  Charles  T., 

Jr. 
•Pearson,  John  F..  Jr. 
Pcelle.  Morris  A. 
Jr. •Penney,  William  R. 
Pennypacker,  WUUam 

S. 
•Perl,  Burton  K. 
•Perry,  WlUlam  N. 
•Peters.  Herbert  J. 
Peters,  Paul  P. 
•Petherlck,  George  L. 
Phillips,  Robert  A. 
•Pierce,  Ray  E. 

wmiam    H.. 


•Morse,  Harold  C. 
•Moss.  WUUam  C,  J1-.^Pieroe 
Mounce.  Claude  E.  Jr. 

•Mountford.      Edward  •Pllon,  Jerome  R. 

J.  Ping,  Vernon  "S",  Jr. 

Mullane,  Thomas,  P.      Piper,  Harold  L. 
MuUoy,  Paul  J.  •Placchl,  Howard  S. 


Piatt,  Grafton  S. 

•Plow,  Arthur  E. 

•Pogson,  Charles  H. 

Pohll,  Richard  R. 

•Polatty.  Donald  B. 

Poling,  WllUam  E. 

•PoUak,  Charles  D. 

•PoUak,  Morris 

Pope,  Daniel  K.,  IV 

Post,  Robert  E..  Jr. 

•Pouls,  Michael  C,  Jr 

Powell,  George  W. 

•PoweU,  WiUiam  V. 

•Powers,  Trent  R. 

Preble,  Riissell  A..  Jr. 

•PrezlOBO,  Ronald 

•PrlEby.Etonald  E. 

•Pulley,  Gerald  P. 

Quartararo.  Michael 
A. 

Quick,  Jay  E. 

Quin,  Clayton  W. 

•Quinn,  Robert  T. 

•Rabun,  Floyd  K. 

Rafalowskl,  Joseph 
W.,  Jr. 

•Ralnville,  Duane  D. 

Ramsey,  William  E. 

Randall.  Thomas  R. 

Randolph,  Joseph  L. 

•Rankin,    George   M., 
Jr. 

Rapkin,  Jerome 

Rasmussen,  Robert  L. 

•Ratenburg,  Robert  N 

•Ravan,  Landrum  E. 
Ray,  Glen  P. 

•Rayburn,  Ralph  G. 

•Raymer,  Edward  C. 

•Raynes,  Robert  R. 

•Rea.  Maurice  W. 
•Redifer,   Andrew   P.. 

Ill 
•Reed.  Richard  W. 
Reed,  Robert  G. 
Reed,  WiUiam  H. 
Reeder,  Ralph  J. 
•Reeks,  Richard  W. 
•Reep.  Harlan  E. 
Reischauer  Robert  E. 
•Renicky,   Donald   D. 
•Rhodes,    Francis   E., 

Jr. 
Rhodes.  John  P. 
•Riba,  Robert 
•Ricardo,  Benny  J. 
•Rice,  James  O. 
Rich,  Richard 
Richard,  Jackson  B. 
Richards,  WiUiam  C. 
Richards,  WiUiam  D. 
Ricks,  Robert  R. 
•Rles,  Allen  L. 
Riley,  Tad  T. 
•Riordan,  Edward  J. 
•Ritchey,  Donald  D. 
•Rivers,  WendeU  B. 
Roane,  Donald  P. 
•Roberts.  Charles  T. 
•Roberts,  Dean  E. 
•Roberts,  Douglas  H. 
•Roberts,  John  A. 
•Roberts,  WUllam  E. 
Robinson,  Donald  W. 
Robinson,  Kirby  L. 
•Roby,  Grady  H. 
•Rochford,  John  M. 
•Rockett,  John  S. 
Rodda,  John  D. 
Rodger s,  Frederick  A. 
Rollins,  James  "J" 
Ross,  WlUlam  A.,  Ill 
•Rossoe,  John  W.  P. 
•Roush,  Randall  C. 
Rowden,  WUUam  H. 
•Rowland,  James  C. 
•Rowland,  Mervln 
•Rozell,  Curtis  J. 
•Hnecker,  Kenneth  H. 
RumpUk,  Rudolph  H. 
•RtisseU,  WUUam  D. 
•Sagerholm,  James  A. 


*8alomon,  Ferdinand 
L. 

Sanford.  Stephen  J. 

Sapp.  John  Jr 

•Satinden,  William 
H.,  in 

•Saxton,  Prank 

Sayer,  WlUlam  D. 

•Sayen,  Robert  M..  Jr. 

Scalese,  Anthony  C, 
Jr. 

•Scarafone,  Ronald 

•Schaer,  Oscar 

•Scheldler,  Wlllard  E. 

Schluter.  Hugo  E. 

•Schonenberg,  Hans  P 

•Schroder,  Austin  R. 

Schulze,  Robert  H. 

Schurr,  Thomas  P. 

Scott,  Edward  T. 

•Scott,  John  H.,  Jr. 

•Searfus.  WUUam  H. 

•Seeger,  Charles  E. 

Selby,  Howard  K. 

Seljos,  Lloyd  T. 

•Service,  James  E. 

Seymour.  Ernest  R. 

•Shafer.  Lawrence 

ShalTer,  George  W. 

Shanahan,  WlUlam  P. 

•Sheehan,  William  F., 
Jr. 

Sheldon.  Robert  E. 

•Shellman,  Curtis  B., 
Jr. 

Shepherd,  David  C. 

•Sherar,  Robert  C. 

Sherman,  John  W. 

•Sherman,  Lee  H. 

•Sibert,  George  C. 

Slnuns,  James  T. 

•Simon,  Philip  C. 
Simons,  Donald  W. 

•Sims,  Gelzer  L,  Jr. 
Sisson.  Donald  E. 

•Skyrud,  Jerome  P. 
Smallldge.  Robert  L. 
Smith,  Carol   C,  Jr. 
Smith,  Clifford  R. 
•Smith.  Gilbert  E. 
•Smith,  Hugh  T. 
Smith,  James  R. 
Smith.  John  V. 
•Smith,  Kenneth  G. 
•Smith,  Ordell 
•Smith,  Paul  D. 
Smith.  Richard  C. 
•Smith,  Scott  L. 
•Smith,  St.  Clair 
•Sneed,  Beckom  U. 
•SneU.   Glen  A. 
Snyder,  Herbert  J.V. 
Snyder,  James  M. 
Snyder,  Ned  "C" 
•Sorensen.  Everett  B. 
Sothan,  Norman  L. 
Sowinfki,  Stanislaus  J 
•S.jan,  William  P. 
•Speer,  Richard  T. 
Spencer,  Harry  A.,  Jr. 
Sperling,  David  J. 
•Sprunk,  WUUam,  Jr. 
Squier.  Lucius  R..  Jr. 
•Squires,  Walter  G., 

Jr. 
•Stadelhofer,  Robert 

R. 
•Stalder,  Roy  P.,  Jr. 
Stangl.  Richard  J. 
Stanley,  Edward  E. 
Staple,  David  P. 
Stark,  Peter  A.,  Jr. 
Starkey,  Nelson  R., 

Jr 
Steckbeck,  Francis  J. 
Stein,  Norman  P. 
S tinner.  Robert  J. 
Stolle,  Edward  S.,  Jr. 
Stone,  James  M. 
Story,  Warren  L. 
Stout,  Edward  N. 
•StovaU,  Walter  W. 


"i 
'  i 
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•8trftn«y.  CharlM  N 
*Strockblne,  Richard 

B. 
■Strong,  William  L. 
'Strunk  Arthur  A. 
Sudduth.  Soger  M. 
'Sugg.  Bom  K. 
•SuUlvan.  AUred  B. 
*8uIllTan.  PraneU  L. 
*0ulllTan.  Jamea  J. 
•Sullivan.  Robert  H. 
*  Summer  fleld 

R 
Summers.  Howard  P. 
Sutherlln.  Benjamin 

T  W 
•Sutton.  John  P. 
Hwarztrauber.  Sasrre 

A 
Sweet,   William  J 
•Sylvester,   Gerald   D 
•Talkln.   Philip  S 
•Tallman.   Elmer   C 
•Tate.   Charles  O 
•Taylor.  Clinton  W 
•Taylor.  James  D  .  Jr 
•Taylor,  Jesse  J 
Tetreault.  Paul  J. 
•Thiel.  Louis  H  C  ,  Jr 
Tholl,  Jack   C 
•Thomas,   Da\ld   H 
Thomas,  Douglas  N 
•Thomas.  George  C 
Thomas.  Kenneth  G 
Thomas.  Robert  J 
•Thomas.  Robert  P 
Thompson.  .Vrthux  R  , 

Jr 
Till    Ernest  A. 
•Tlllerson.  Leonard  E 
•Tompkins.  George  E 
•Tonscth.  Thomas  H  . 

UI 
•Trelber.  Arthur  E 
•Trimble,  Richard  W 
•Troffer,  George  J  ,  Jr 
•Troutman.  Burl  A  . 

Jr 
•Turnage.  Robert  L. 
•Turner,  James  D 
•Turpln.  Lander  H 
Tuazynskl,  Raymond 

H 
•Tuzo,  Lamar  W 
•Tyson.  Blllie  C, 
•Upton.  Don  L 
Usllion,  William  B 
•Valade,  Larry  O 
•VanArsdol,  Robert  A. 
•V.iiiBuaitlrk.  George 

K 
VanHouteii.  Laurence 

P 
•Varley.  James  P 
Varney.  Jack  E 
•Verser.  John  K 
•Victor,  Francis  W 
Vine,  Victor  J 


•Ward   John  E 
Warren.  Tommi  H 
Jr 

•Waterloo.  Prancls  C 
•Weaver.  Edward  H. 
•Webber,  Oene  D 
•Webater.  Charlea  H. 
•Webeter.  Edward  W  . 

V. 
Weeks.  Oeorge  H 
Weimerskirch.  John  R 
Cdward^Welntraub.  Allan  P 

•Weller.  Thomas  O  .  Jr 
Wells.  Eugene  R  .  Jr 
Wells,  Lawrence  H 
Wesaman.  Robert  L 
Wev,  Boaquet  N    Jr. 
•Wheeler,  James  W 

Jr 
•Wheeler   Robert  L 
•WheUn.  B;dwarrt  C  . 

Jr 
•White,  Paul  O    Jr 
Whitley   Clyde  T 
•Whorton,  Wllll.im  R 
Wldder.  Jolui  A  .  J.' 
•Wilde   Stanford  R 
Wilder.  WlUhim  E 
Wiley    KpniiPth  R 
•Wll'kens  J  .h!i  Jr 
•WUklns    H-wrtrd  W 
•Wtlkiiis    .-!    J  ,-pph  B 

Jr 
WiUi.iin.s    Doiijfhis  A 
•Wllllam.-<,  James  F 
Williams   Jame«  G     TIT 
Williamson.  Paul  W 
•WllUard    Bobbie  D 
•W11U.S.  Chesley  E     J: 
•WlLson    Charles  E 
•Wilson    Dnnrtld  K 
WlLsnn    EdWiird  W 
•Wllsini,  JacH  L 
•Wllst-n    James  E     Jr 
•Wilson    R.'bert  R 
•Wimberlv    Tomtny  C 
•Wlnant    Barent  P 

III 
•WmkPl    Raymond  N 
•Winkler    Richard  C 
Winkler   ThomK,i  Q 

Jr 
•Winter.  Harold  I 
Winters.  Charles  A 
•Wl.sdom   Jessie  R 
•Wise.  William  E 
•Wiseman   Charles  H 
Wiseman.  Hobart  J 
Withers.  Christopher 
•Witty.  Robert  D 
•W  jl.T,  Kenneth  E 
WolfT   Kenneth  L 
Wo'.fT   WUaam  M     Jr 
•W(xxl,  Cecl!  E 
•Wood,  R.ilph  E 
WtMjtl    TTionM.s  H 
•WfX)dbury    H»ibert  E 
•Woods   Searle  W 


of  lieutenant  In  the  line,  subject  t«j  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law 
Abraham.  Thomas  J,     Bechtel.  Heru-y  M 


•VonWantoch,  Harvey  'Woody.  WlUUm  R 


Vo<.)rhees.  John  E. 
•Waggon'-r.  Kenneth 

K 
•Wahrmund   Louis  M 
Wakeland.  Max  W 
Wakeman,  Curtlss  O. 
W.^lczak,  Norbert  P. 
•Walden.  John  W 
"Walker.  Homer  L 
•Walker,  Samuel  B. 
•Walker,  Wlillam  T. 
W  ilker    William  B. 
•Wall.  Joseph  E 
Wallace.  Cedrlc  S 
•Wallace,  Robert  J 
Walling.  Eugene  K 
•Ward.  Carl  B 
Ward.  Conley  R 


Wool  way   James  E 
•Wright.  Richard  L 
•Wright,  Ross  W 
•Wright,  Sidney  V  .  Jr 
Wvatt.  William  C  .  lU 
•Y.^innlcky.  John  D 
•Yetman    William  R 
•  Yocom,  Ernest 
•Young,  John  W 
•Youngqulat   John  A 
•Yount.  Tim  B, 
•J^acharlas.  Jerrold  M 
Zastrow    Robert  R 
Zelthaml.  Donald  P 
Zem.*ltl8,  Robert  J 
•Zlblllch.  Michael  A. 
•Zong.  Donald  E 
•Zvanovec,  Ladimir  J 


The   following-named   officers   of    the    US 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 


•Ackart.  Leon  E 
Adams.  Douglas  N. 
Adams.  John  W 
Adams.  Kenneth  W 
•Adams,  Robert  J 
Adklns.  James  N    Jr 
Adier.  Roy  W 
Akers   Max  N 
•Akin    Hurst.. II  B 
Albert.  David  R 
Albert.  VlrgU  E 
Albright.  Donald  W 
Albright.  J.'hn  D 
•Alden    Robert  P 
Alexander.  Richard  K 
Alexander.  Dawwin    J 
Alklre.  James  C 
•\;:rt.rrl    D.iv;d  L 
A'.lender   George  R 
.\;;nian.  J' inn  I  ,  III 
'.Mterniitt    Har\ey  K 
•Alvarez,  Marc'js  I 
•A1-.  are?    Raou'i 
Anr..  k    Cirl  W 
.\iiderson,  Harold  R 
.\ndprsiin   Ji>hnW 
.\.".ci»»rson     Richard   ^ 

Jr 
Anderson    William  A 
Araia.    William    A  , 
Arch.baid.     George 
Ar  >nfou. Jark  M 
"Art:m    Ronald  N 
A-h.ey   Wallace  r 
.Askpv   Ht'nry  B 
.At*aler.  Franci.s  X 
Atwe.i,  Marion  .\ 
Avery,  Kranci.s  .\ 
Ayars   Jani^s  E 
Bublj   Richard  L 
•Bw  '11,  Vrrn  'n  V, 
B    ?.'•  ••    Marvin  L 
•Bailey    R..r.ard  C 
Baker    ChHrles  H  ,  Jr 
Balilw.n    Benjamin  (.» 

Jr 
B  i.(!  A.n    Edwin  M 
Baldwin.  Roger  E 
Hail.ird,  Ronald  H 
H  illard.  William  L 
•Baisley,  Stanley  H 
B  i:i:nan    Ri  bert  E 
Banta.  Clifton  E    III 
•Barclay.  Jan^ies  A 
Barker,  Prancls  O 
Barnes    Donald  W 
B  iri.es.  Klnnon  W 
BiU-niim,  LevirlB  B 
Barr.  Norman  R 
Barrett   Stephen  f 
•Barrier   Lee  E 
B.irron.  Douglas  W 
Barry,  John  R     Jr 
Barry   Thomas  J 
Bartels.   Harlan   B 
B  irtels   Malcolm  C» 
Bartholomew    Thonia-: 

C 
Ba-vs.  Robert  L 
•Ba-,.-,ett    Ctia.Mfs  M 

Jr 
Basset t.  Prank  E 
Bateman.  Theodore  T 
Hatterby    Robert  E 
Bat  ton.  James  B    Jr 
Bauer   George  T 
Bayne    James  L 
Beadles.  Thomas  J 
Beanier    Barton  D 
Beard   Percy  M  .  Jr 
•Beasley,  Edwin  L 
Beath    Arnold  R 
Beatty.  John  R 
Beau  be.  James  D 
Beausang.   Michael    P 
Jr 


Jr 
,111 


Beckner.  Roy  T. 
Belcher.  Samuel  A 
Bellay.  Daniel  J 
Bellows.  Gerald  E 
Bence   Frederick  W 
'Bender.  Wayne  C 
Benham   James  T 
Bennett.  Arthur  J 
Bennett    David  G 
Benton   Chestlc)  M 
Berg    Robert  P 
Berg   Roger  L 
Berkenfiti'k    H    ward 

R    Jr 
Berk  ;w It/.    Harri.s  I 
Bernet,  Karl  R 
Bernsien.  Har^  Ic!  J 
H*-rtke   David  E 
Besecker   John  A 
Bet  Us    Llyde  L 
Bl.~kcl    R.  ber-  M 
Blgga  Gene  E 
Bliu/..ik    Josfpli  F 
Bird   John  P 
B'.ssell   Chesiiey  O 
Blarkburii    H.irry  L 

Jr 
Blackler   Harvey  R 
•Blackwel!    Mlrha.  1  J 
III  Blair   Frederick  E 
H  Blak-  more    W'.lU.im  T 
•Bl.iKeslee    Albert  D 

III 
Bl  lin  q    Jrtuieh  V 
H  ,i!!,k    Murray  D 
lil  1-..^    Richard  G 
H.it    liley    RcbT*  D 
M.  i'.  r    Rusb»-I  N 
Blc-.  ins.  Vlllard    Jr 
nil  s    J,.hn  R 
B.oh    WUUam  C 
B   iitrgh*    JinTiof  R 
H.-fhrn    Rov  H 
B  lerner,  D  inald  A 
.  B.  ling,  Olln  E 
B*>nd,  Robert  J     Jr 
Ro.  ri-iKln    W  iU»T  A 
lJ4>r.  Ik,  David  E 
B.  rdfi    Edward  L 
B  Tders    Uiwell  J 
H    n^U    Bennie  E 
B.  wer    Wlillam  J 
Uowrry.  Robert  J 
Bow.ea.  H  -ward  A     Jr 
liowman    Andrew  I 
B   yd    James  P     Jr. 
B  ly.c    Ronald  A 
Br.i -e    James  R 
•  B.'. id  bury    C  :  aig  M 
Bradley   CarlU.n  "8" 
Bradley    F.dward  J 
Bralnerd    Walter  -S 
Brake    Robert  L 
Branch    I. vie  F 
Branch   Nathan  E 
•Bra-swell    Dscar  I) 
Brest    Jerry  C 
Mrt-Obe,  k    William  J 
Breldensteln.  John  F 
Bretiiian    John  J 
Brenner,  Geork,'«'  H 
BrPAer    Augu.st  W 
Brewer   James  G 
Brewer    Richard  B 
Brid<m.in.  Walter  E 

Jr 
•Brlghtnian.  James  M 
Brining   George 
Br-.'  k    VlrgU  E 
•Brcxlersen,  Henry  H 
Brooks,  Paul  E 
Brown,  Albert  H 
Brown,  Bruce  P 
Brown.  Charles  H 
Brown,  David  N 
Brown    Dtjrsey  A 


Brown   Elvin  P 
Brown.  Prank  H 
Brown.  Harry  D 
Brown,  John  W 
Brown.  Paul  L 
Brown.  Robert  S 
•Brown.  Thomas  W 
Brown,  William  P 
Brune,  Charles  M 
Briinl,  Richard  L 
Brunner   Danny  J 
Brvant.  James  H 
Bryant    Ijiwrence  D 
Buchberger    Harold  P 
Buck    Ralph  V 
Huell   Tliomas  B 
Bu«-rger   Newton 

W    Jr 
Bum))    Stanley  E 
Bunting   Ke'.th  M 
Burchardt    Robert   J 
Burnett   James  R 
Bur  Its    Charles  E     Jr 
BiiriKi    Prunrls  R 
•Burns   CJrrald  .' 
Burns   R    bert  E 
Burton   Charles  D 
Busetileliner     Chsrles 

E 
Bu.s.^ard     Vcrnnn    R 

Jr 
Bn:*e    Arn<.|d   I 
Biifterworth    Frank 

W      III 
•  Hunt4>n    r     nftld  f  "• 
B'l/l.y,  John  S 
Byman    Wlll'Hm  E 
Cacglnnn    R  iberr    R 
C.iklwell    Billy  F 
Caldwell    Jame-  P 
Caldwell     Rober'   K 
Calhoun    John  F 
Calkins    Delos  S     Jr 
Callahan   J.ime^  A 
Cttl'.ert    John  P 
Calvm    f>.nald  I' 
Cimp   William  G 
Campbell   Crnig  .S 
•<    1  n.pbell    r.obyn 

M    Jr 
C«»npbell 
•Cainphell 

Jr 
CaMij»«"r   Juine.s  R 
Cannon  John  W 
C mtrell    Walter  H 
Cnjipa    l,niP"i  B 
(":irt;ill    D^rinv  B 
•Carletor.    R^-ld  P 
Carpenter  I,awrenf-e 

J 
C'lr'     B>'r!iard  W 
C  irr   .Samuel  F 
Cirrett a    .Mt>er'  A 

.Tr 
c.irringlon    Rob^-rt  C 
Carroll    R  ,he-rt  D 
•Carroll   Thomas  O 
Carson.  .Atibrev  W 
<  ■  irter    ( ieortre  W 
Cirter   Jere  S 
'   ar-fr    William  L 
• :  a.siigranda    Rav  - 

nmnd  J 
(    1   .  bf'er    Macey  M 
(.".!  ^h    Beveardge  L 
C,i.s,s   EUJ.ih  J  ,  Jr 
Caswlck    Anthony  F 
•Catalan  ■   David  A 
C.iter.  Michael  C 
•C.ivaller    Anth..!iy    I 
Ch.idick.  Wsyne  L 
Chaffe    George  B     Jr 
Chamberlain   John  D 
Ch.ipman.  PYederlck 

W 
Chapman,  William  P 
Chappie,    Michael    W 
Chase    Bertram  P 


V      o" 

W.lllim 


February  2 

Cheney,  Theodore  C, 

Jr 
•Chllda.  Johnny  H 
Chiocchlo.  Oddino  8  , 

Jr 
Chodorow,  Alan  If. 
Chriaman,  John  A.. 

Jr 
Chriaman.  Virgil  E 
Chrlstenson.   William 

C 
•Clark    Allen  H 
Clark    Charlea  W     Jr 
Clark.  Donald  L 
Clark,  Earl  C 
Clark   Prederlr  M 
Clark   Oeorge 
•Clark   Marfred  C 
Cl.irk.   Wnrren   C  ,  Jr 
<'l.:.«Min    Roy  E 
'  1   iiv  nt    Prank  J 
Clement   Jamea  M  . 

Jr 
Clrndenon   William 

D 
•Clc\ eland,  Robert  M 
(  Mfton   Claremont  J 
C'me   Calvin  J 
CUnton   John  C 
('lower    William  E 
Chine    Edward  M 
•Coat*   Barry  W 
C'>bb  John  B 
(\>e.  Fre<ldy  W 
Collins  Gayle  V 
•Comer    Robert  P 
(     mly   Samuel  P     III 
•Comnton,  William  H 
•Condon    Robert  E 
C<in'rv   Francis  A  ,  III 
•Conklln    Prank  M  .  J: 
Ci>nley   Thomas  H  .  Jr 
Conway   Clyde  M  .  Jr 
Conzclman,  Bruce  T 
<■  "<k   Dennis  P 
•C  "k    Elmer  J 
C  ok    Jai.  W 
('  -ok    Lawrence  W 
Cookr   Richard  H 
C  'oi;    Morris  E 
Cooper   Grant  A 
Co!(>etl   Robert  L 
•Cordek.  David 
Corder  Jamet  I. 
Cordova    Richard  N 
Corey    Tliomas  V. 
C  TT.  Peter  S    Jr 
Correll.  Ward  W 
C  .rteainl.  Edward  P 
Ci^tham.  'L"  "C  ".  Jr 
Cotton   William  R 
•Coupe.  Alan  G 
f'urlney.  Carl  M 
Cow:u-t    Elwtxxl  A 
Cowdrlll,  David  T 
Cox    David  R 
Cox.  David  B 
•Cox.  Duane  A 
Cox,  Kenneth  E 
Cox   Thomas  L 
Coyle.  FYancIs  X 
Coyne,  George  K    Jr 
Craft.  Don  C 
Craig   Bruce  I. 
Crane   Hugh  R 
Crane.  Peter  W 
Crawford.  Lawrence  R 
Crrighton,  Laies  W  .  J-^ 
Cr^  Ichtun.  George 

C  .  Ill 
Ci  usinberry,  Walter  O 
•Cummings,  Michael 

A 
Cummins,  Paul  Z     II 
•Cunningham,  Shan.- 

A 
•Curry.  Raymond  L 
Curtla,  Wayne 
Cuseo.  Michael  A    Jr 


1962 

Cutter,  Jasper  R. 
Cyr.  Albert  J. 
Cyr.  Joaepb  H.,  Jr. 
Daniels.  Shane  P. 
Darby.  Jack  N. 
Dargls.  Stanley  •W". 

Jr. 
Darius.  Henry  A  .  Jr. 
Darling.  Donald  L. 
Darmand.  Monte 
•DHrnauer.  David  E. 
Daugherty.  Marvin  P. 
David.  Oeorge  J. 
Davles.  Richard  E. 
Davles.  William 
Davis.  Billy  E. 
Davis.  Chester  C 
Davis,  Dan  A. 
Davl.s.  James  V. 
Davis.  John  R. 
DavlH.  Lewis  N. 
Davis.  Marvin  R. 
Davis.  Vernie  R 
Davis.  William  R 
Dawson.  Harry  B 
Duwson.  James  F 
Duws<in.  Phillip  E  .  Jr 
Dawson.  William  H. 
Day.  George  L 
Dayharsh.  Charles  E 
•Deboer.  Johan  W, 
•Decarlo,  John  A 
Dee.  James  D  .  Jr 
Dfgnan.  Thomas  P. 
Dcll>ert,  Edgar  M, 
Delanoy.  Blllie  L 
•Dollwo.  Richard  E. 
DelAjng.  Edgar  E. 
Demand.  Daniel  H. 
Demchak.  William  A 
Demoas,  Harold  G 
Denham.  Michael  E 
•Dennlson,  Terry  A 

Denny,  Oeorge  L  .  II 

Desko,  Daniel  A 

Devenger.  Ralph  A 
•Dewalt.  Gary  L 

Dewey.  Robert  T 

Dewrell.  Martell  E 

•Dexter,  Lincoln  A  . 

Dietrich.  William  H 

Dletz.  Raymond  E, 

DlUard,  Theodls 

Disney   Donald  G. 

Dlttrlck.  Alfred  8 

Dlttrlck.  John  J  .  Jr 

•Doe,  Burden  P 

Doe.  Francis  P. 

•D.herty.  Edward  P 

D.  herty,  John  T 

Donahue,    Leonard    P 
Jr 

D<irriety.  Arnold  D. 

Dorsey,  Edward  B 

Dors,  Marlon  T  .  Jr 

Dotsoii,  WUUam  A. 

D<iiigherty.  William 
A  .Jr. 

Dougherty,  Eugene  J 

Dougherty.  Thomas  P 
Jr 

Dt  wllng,  James  D. 

Downey  Howard  F. 

r>'wnham.  Max  C 

D  >yle,  Carroll  L. 

Doyle,  Thomas  J. 

Drake   James 

■  Drees.  Marvin  J 

Drlgj^ers.  Theodore  P, 

DufTcy    Russell  Q. 

•HuKk'an.  Charles  E  . 
Jr 

I  Mikes.  Charles  G. 

IMinbjir,  Peter  B. 

Dunbiu-.  Richard  P. 
Duncan.  Donald  O. 
Duncan.  Pat 
Duncan.  Robert  M. 
DTincan.  WUUam  E, 
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Dunn,  William  P. 
Dunamore,  Alan  L. 
Durbln,  Ira  L. 
Durbin,  James  D. 
Durham,  James  L. 
Emvall.  Michael  R. 
Ehivall,  Thomaa  R. 
Duxbury,  Richard  B. 
Earley.  William  L. 
Eastman,  David  R. 
Eaton,  David  O. 
•Eddleman.  Harold  E. 
Eddy.  Roger  A. 
•Edmonds.  Jamea  R. 
EEdmunds.  Prank  L..  Jr 
Edson,  Roger  L. 
Edwards,  Scott 
Edwards.  Steven  H. 
Eggleston.  John  R. 
Elkel,  Harvey  A. 
•Eldredge,  Floyd  W. 
Elison.  Augustus  T. 

Jr 

Elliott. 

Elliott. 

Elliott, 

Elliott. 


Dunlap,  Harry  A.,  Jr. 


David  J 
Donald  R. 
Don  N. 

Norman  8  .  Jr. 
•Elliott.  Thomas  J. 
Elliott.  Walter  L. 
Elliott.  William  L. 
EUU,  Howard  R. 
Elmore.  Flo.xd  L, 
Emmert,  David  L. 
Ensley.  Arthur  P. 
•Entwlstle,  Thomas 

W  .  Jr. 
Epley,  James  M 
EppUng.  David  C. 
Erbacher.  Anthony  E. 
•EIrhardt.  Francis  J  , 

Jr. 
Erlcksen,  Peter  E 
Estep.  James  A..  Jr. 
Estep.  Vonnle  D 
Estes.  Albert  R..  Jr, 
Estock.  George.  Jr. 
Ethell,  Donald  E 
•Evans.  Gordon  E, 
Ev.^ns.  Larry  D, 
Jr  Evans.  Rowland  O. 
Evers.  Dovard  J. 
Eytchlson.  Ronald  M. 
Fabrlzlo.  Charles  B. 
Fancher   Harold  W.. 

Jr. 
•Fannon.  James  E  .  Jr 
Farlee.  Bennett  W. 
•Farrell.  Edmund  F 
Peeney.  John  S  ,  Jr. 
Fees.  Howard  J,.  Jr. 
P  .Fnl,  James  R. 

Felderman.  John  L. 
Feldhausen.  Peter  H. 
Felix.  Henry  K. 
Felton,  Paul  E.  Jr. 
Fendley   John  N. 
Fenlck,  Joseph  D  ,  Jr. 
Fentrlss,  Robert  B  ,  Jr. 
Fcran,  Paul  M. 
,  'Ferguson.  Earl  A. 
Ferguson,  John  K 
Ferguson.  Robert  H. 
Fcrraro,  Romauldo  C. 
F^dler.  Paul  P. 
•Fleld.  Blake  E. 
Flgura.  Robert  R. 
Flnley,  James  C. 
Fin  ley.  Robert  H 
FlFher,  James  R. 
FLsher.  Troy  R. 
Flske.  Harry  K. 
Flsler.  Louis  H. 
Fitzgerald,    James    L., 

Jr. 
'Fltzpatrlck,  Thomas 

J 
Flanagan.  Thomas  L. 
Flavin.  George  H. 
Fleming,  Thomas  E. 
Flood,  Thomas  P. 


•Flowers,  Thomas  C, 

Jr. 
•Fluke,  Wmiam  L, 
Foley,  Peter  J. 
•Fbrd,  Prank  R.,  Jr. 
Pord.  Raleigh  R. 
Pordham,  Charles  R. 
Pordham,  Warren.  J. 
Porrestal,   Thomas   P 

Jr. 
Porsberg,  Robert  C. 
Porsman,  Charles  J. 
Foster.  Eugene  V. 
'Fowler,  Norwood  V., 

Jr. 
•Fowlkes.  John  H. 
Fox,  John  F. 
Fraher.  Jeremiah 
Frailey,  David  A. 
Francis.  Donald  E. 
Frank.  Nickolas  J..  HI 
Frankford.  Marshall  J 
Franks.  Vernon  M. 
Prawley.  Michael  P. 
Freakes.  WUUam 
Fredda.  Victor  I.,  Jr. 
•Frederick.  Keith  J. 
Freeman.  Richard  C. 
•Frlck,  Robert  M. 
Friedman,  Ronald  S. 
FxUghum,  Judson  D. 
F\iller,  Gran  F, 
Fuller,  Henry  I. 
FuUer,  Robert  H. 
Furry.  Richard  P. 
Gadbaw,  Coleman  J., 

Jr 
Gaines,  Larry  L. 
•Gales.  George  M. 
Galla.  John  H. 
Gallagher.  Francis  J. 
Gamboa,  John  F. 
Gann.  Dewey  L. 
Oard.  Perry  W.,  in 
Gardner,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Garland,  Keith  P. 
Garrison,  Donald  W. 
Garvey,  WUliam  A. 
Gary.  Harris  P..  Jr. 
Oassner,  John  A. 
Gates.  Hugh  H. 
Gatje.  Peter  H. 
'Gaudette.  Merton  E. 

Jr. 
Gauthier.  Joseph  A  , 

Jr. 
Gay.  Warren  L. 
Gearhart,  Richard  D. 
Oebhart.  Kenneth  L. 
Gee.  KIrby  L.  B. 
•Geesaman,  WUbth-  L 
Oengenbach,  Carl  E. 
Gentry,  Kerry  F. 
Oeorge.  Charles  H. 
'Geraldsou.  Elmer  L. 
Oerdes.  Walter  H. 
Gessner,  Bernard  F., 

Jr 
Ghiselln,  John  S. 
Olbbons,  Thomas 
Gibson,  David  B. 
Gibson,  Richard  C.  Jr. 
'Gibson,  Ronald  C. 
Olbson.  William  J. 
Giddens,  Jack  L.,  Jr, 
Gles,  Leo  C. 
Olese.  Carl  E..  Jr. 
Oiesea,  James  R. 
OlfTord,  Laurence  S. 
•Gilbert.  William  G. 
•GlUen,  James  F. 
OlUes,  John  M. 
OlUlgan,  John  K. 
Ollmore,  Russell  E. 
Given.  PhUlp  R. 
Oladln,  Jack  R. 
Glaser,  Frederick  K. 
Olenn.  Walter  H. 
Oloeckner,  Frank  J., 

in 


•E" 


Jr. 


Jr. 


•Oloesner,  Locke  H. 

Goldenstein,  Gordon 
R. 

Ooldsberry,  Harold  A. 

Oollnlck,  Gregory  E. 

Golson.  Richard  L. 

Good.  Raymond  L. 

Goodie,  Robert  J. 

.Goodman,  Michael 

Goodrow,  John  E. 

Goodwin.  James  J. 

Goodwin.  James  C. 

Goodwin.  James  L. 

Ooolsby,  John  A. 

Gordon.  Bruce  P. 

Gorham.  David  8. 

Gorton,  Roderick  M. 

Gosebrlnk,  Fred  J. 

Goss,  Michael  T. 

Goth.  Thomas  S. 

Goto.  Irving  K. 

Gottlieb.  Richard  F. 

Gottsche,  Albert  L..  Jr 

Gough.  Melvln  N..  Jr. 

Gouldlng.  Robert  S. 

Gracefla.  Joseph  D. 

Graf.  John  G. 

Graham.  Jesse  T. 

Graham.  Richard  H. 

Graham,  WUUam 
A.,  Jr. 

Gram,  Emil  G. 

Grande.  Flore 

Granzin.  Kent  L. 
Grasmuck,  Robert  J. 
Gray,  Robert 
Green.  Edward  P. 
Green,  William  H. 
Greer.  Oeorge  B.,  Jr. 
Greer.  Marshall  R.,  Jr. 
Greer.  Norman  D. 
Gregg.  Samuel  W. 
Griffin,  Hoke  D. 
Grlffln.  Samuel  M 
Griffiths.  John  B. 
Griggs.  Eugene  D. 
Grimes.  Lahon  H. 
Orlmm,  Thomas  D 
Orockl,  Chester  J. 
Groder.  Richard  A. 
Gross,  Alvin  C.  Jr. 
Grosse.  Robert  G. 
Guccione.  Joseph 
Guffey,  Earl  W. 
Gulnn.  Julian  P. 
Gunn.  WiUiam  T. 
Ountrum.  Edward  J. 

•Gurke.  Donald  L. 
Gustafson.  Kenneth  R 
Gustaveson,  Robert  E. 
Outhman.  Stephen  P. 
Guthrie.  James  "J" 
Guy,  WiUlam  E. 
Haag.  Ernest  V. 
Haesloop,  Carl  G.,  Jr. 
Hagedorn.  Edwin  C. 
Hagen.  John  W. 
Hagen.  Peter  A. 
Hale.  James  W..  Jr. 
Hale.  WUUam  B. 
Hall.  Marshall  B. 
Hall.  William  R. 
Haller.  Hubert  M. 
Hauler.  Manuel  A. 
Hallowell,  Albert  G. 
Halm.  Terrence  W. 
Halverson.  Ralph  A. 
Hamblln,  Donald  W. 
Hamernlk,  Joseph  A. 
Hamilton,  Elliott  M. 
Hammett,  Joseph  H. 
Hammond,  Fred- 
erick I. 
Hamrick.  James  M. 
Hanna.  Donald  V. 
Hansen,  Harry  J..  Ill 
Hansen,  Herbert  W., 

Jr. 
Hanson,  Richard  E. 


Jr. 


Hardy,  Ray  S..  Jr. 

Harkins,  John  J. 

Harlen.  Donald  A. 

•Harmon,  Jimmy  J. 

Hamed,  David  W. 

•Harper,  Glynn  C. 

Harper,  Thomas  J. 

Harrell,  Dowel  W. 

Harrell,  Hajrwood  H. 

Harris,  Jess  M.,  m 

Harrison.  Charles  E. 

Harriss.  Ehivld  J. 

Harshberger,  Robert 
L. 

•Hartman.  PhUllp  G. 

Harvey,  David  D. 

Harvey,  James  E.,  Ill 

Harvey.  Wilford  H.  H 

HarweU,  Layne  H. 

•Hassel.  RoUand  R. 

Hastings,  Ralph  L. 

Haugen.  Adolph  B. 

Haughey,  Charles  H. 

Hawkins.  Clyde  D. 

Hawkins.  James  R. 

Hawkins.  James  H.. 
Jr. 

Hawkins  Ray  M. 

Havim.  Jere  R, 

'Hawthorne.  John  L. 

Hayden,  James  H. 

Hayes,  Chau-les  R. 

Hayes,  WUUam  V. 

Haynes,  Gene  B. 

Haynes,  Jerry  R. 

Hayward,  Richard  W. 

Hebert,  Larry 
Heckathorn,  Clair  E. 

Hedgepeth,  Ernest  L. 
Heggle,  David  E. 
Heimbuecher,  Fred- 
erick J. 
HelEler,  Joseph  F. 
Hekman.  Peter  M.,  Jr. 
Helweg,  Otto  J. 
Henderson,  Noel  B. 
Henderson.  Arnold  H. 
Henderson,  Joseph  R., 

Jr. 
Hendrix.  Marion  F. 
Henris.  James  B. 
Henry.  Robert  A. 
•Henshall,  John  H. 
Hensley.  Doyle  W. 
Herman.  Robert  W. 
Hernandez,  Jesse  J. 
Herner,  Ernest  P.,  Jr. 
Herold,  Lance 
Herrick.  Austin  W. 
Herrin,  William  F. 
Hess.  Ronald  A. 
Hewell.  John  P. 
•Heyduck,  WUliam  R. 
Hice.  James  R. 
Higbee,  Robert  C. 
Higglns,  James  D.,  Jr. 
Higgins,  John  L..  Jr. 
Hildabrand.  James  P. 
Hill,  Glendon  E. 
mil.  Martin  G. 
Hines,  Frederick  A. 
Hlnes,  Hubert.  Jr. 
Hlnson.  Elbert  P. 
Hlte.  Tom  B. 
Hladik,  Bernard  L. 
Hobbs.  Watson  L. 
Hoch,  James  E. 
Hodgens,  Jack  A. 
Hodgklns,  WUliam  S. 
Hodklns,  William  F. 
Hoeffel.  Jan  C. 
Hoel,  Jack  I. 
HofT,  Michael  G. 
Hofstedt,  Peter  D. 
•Hogan.  Donald  F. 
Hohmann,  William  D 
Holdeman,  George  R. 
Holdorf,  John  C.  Jr. 
Holland,  John  D.,  Jr. 
Holllster.  Floyd  H. 
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Holloman,  Floyd  W. 

Holmberg.  Bruce  A. 

Holmes.  Dan  N. 
•Holmes,  Edward  C. 

Holroyd,  Robert  E. 

Holt,  Pred  C. 

Holt,  Jerry  L. 

Holthaus,  Hollls  L. 

Holzhaeuser,  Arthur  E. 

Homuth.  Richard  W. 

Hopkins,  Jae  E. 

Hord.  Paul  O.    * 

Horn.  Leslie  J. 

Home,  WUliam  F. 

Hoeklns,  Mattison  H. 

Hoapes,  Alan  E. 

Hotard.  WiUiam  C. 

Hough.  Ronald  W, 

Houston,  Guy  M.,  Jr. 

Howard, 

WUUam  S.  Ill 

Hubbard, 
Flnley  N  ,  Jr 

Huddleston. 
Charles  R.  Jr 

Hudglns,  Harry  H 

Hudson,  Alton  R. 

Huff,  Walter  E. 

Hughes,  Francis  M.  Jr 

Hula,  Robert  J. 

Hulderman,  George  H 

Hulme,  John  B. 

Hume,  Thomas  H. 

Hvimlston,  Norman  L. 

Hummer,  John  J. 

Humphrey,  Harold  C 

Hunt,  Alan  G. 
Himter.  Harold  C. 
Huntington,  Stuart  L 

•Huntress. 
Donald  L  ,  Jr. 

Hiu-wltz,  Paul  M. 

Hutchinson,  Joseph  D 

Hutchinson,  Peter  A 

Hutchinson.  Robert  A 
Hynes,  Donald  J. 
lanson,  Lawrence  W., 
,      Jr. 
IlUck,  Walter  S.,  Jr. 
Immel.  Arthur  R. 
Inunerman,  Arthur  L 
Ingle,  Carl  E. 
Ingram,  Forney  H,  Jr 
Ingram,  Ronald  F. 
Irvln,  Robert  M. 
Ivey,  Clarence  G.,  Jr. 
Izard,  James 
Jackson,  Kermit  J. 
Jackson,  Milton,  Jr. 
Jackson,  Paul  F. 
Jackson,  Perry  Y.,  Jr. 
Jackson,  Warren  D. 
Jacobs,  Paul  H. 
Jacobs,  Thomas  L. 
•Jacobson,  Mark  A. 
Jaeger,  James  W. 
•Jakubczak,  Jerome  F 
Jamroga,  John  J. 
Janson,  Thomas  L. 
Jasman,  David  A. 
Jastremski,     Richard 

E. 
Jelks,  John  L..  Ill 
Jenkins,     George     J , 

Jr. 
Jenkins.  Roger  G. 
Jensen,  Charles  R. 
John,  Arthur  D. 
Johns.  George  A. 
Johns.  Robert  L. 
Johnson,  David  H. 
Johnson,  Everett  L. 
Johnson,     Frank     R , 

Jr. 
Johnson,     Lester    C, 

Jr. 
Johnson,  Richard  V. 
Johnson,  Ronald  L. 
Johnson,  Robert  D. 
Johnson,  Ronald  O. 


u 


■■f 


J 
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Johnston.  WlUlam  A. 
joluwoTtcb.  P«tcr 
Jones.    Arden   W.,  F.. 

Jr. 
*  Jooes,  Daniel  P.,  Jr. 
Jones.  David  L. 
Jones.  Donald  W. 
Jones.  Kugene  P. 
Jones.  Jen  us  "B" 
Jones.  Josepb  U..  Jr. 
Jones.  Melvln  U. 
Jones,  Ralph  W  .  St. 
Jones.  William  R. 
Junes.  WUUam  L. 
Joslln.  Ivan  L. 
JudU.  Billy  P. 
Jullano.  Julius  R. 
Kallal.  James  J. 
Kane.  Predric  C.  Jr. 
•Karr,  Harold  L. 
•Karr.  Richard  P. 
Kauber.  Rodney  K. 
*Kauffman.  WUllam  A. 
Kaufman.  Jerald  D. 
Kaufman.  Larry  B. 
Kazlmlr.  Donald  J. 
Keays.  William  E. 
Keen.  Arthur  E. 
*Keesler.  Byron  H. 
•Keller.  Joseph  A. 
Kelm.  Clarence  H. 
Keith.    Prederlck    W.. 

Jr 
Keith.   Robert   T.   8.. 

Jr. 
Kele.  Jordan.  Ill 
Kellems.  Archie  T. 
KeHey,  Robert  W. 
Kellum.  WUUam  C. 
Kelly,  Charles  W. 
Kelly.  Robert  S. 
Kelly.  WUUam  S. 
Kendall.  Robert  P. 
Kennedy.  Harry  W. 
Kennedy.  PhUlp  J. 
Kenney.  Jjimes  A. 
Kenney.  WUUam  P. 
•Kenslnger   Roy  A. 
Kent.  Philips 
Kerby.  Donald  C. 
•Kerman.  WUllam  O.. 

Jr. 
Kersh.  John  M. 
Kessler.  Edward  L..  Jr. 
Kesterson.  Wlndolan 

W. 
Kimmel.  Leigh  O. 
Kineke.  Jotin  I. 
King.  James  W.,  Jr. 
King.  Jerry  L. 
•Kin?,  Larry  N. 
Kingston.  Kenneth  H. 
Kinney,  Gordon  B. 
Klrby,  George  W..  Jr. 
Klrby,  Peter  A. 
Kirk.  Ronald  B. 
•Kirk.  WUUam  P..  U 
•KlrkconneU.  WUUam 

B 
Klstler,  James  L. 
Kitchens,  Charles  R. 
Kllnedlnst.  Paul  R..  Jr 
Kllpp.  Eugene  R. 
•Knapp,  Norman  E.. 

Jr 
Knight.  Bobby  W. 
Knight.  Walter  B. 
Koch.  Prank  J. 
Koenlg,  John  W. 
Kofofd.  Robert  M. 
•Kuib.  John  R. 
Kunkel,  Harry  W. 
Kornegay.  Robert  R. 
Korslund.  Robert  O. 
Korzinek.  Charles  J. 
Ki)8o(T.  Tracy  M. 
Kraft.  Jacob  C. 
Kramer.    James    S.C  . 

Jr. 
Kreltner.  CTIlnton  W. 
Krueger.  Orton  G. 


Krumrel.  WUllam  H. 
Kryway,  John  T. 
Kuerhmann.  Jerome 

A. 
Kuehn,  Ocrdon  N. 
Kuf  ahl.  Marvin  J. 
•Kuhn.  Joseph  L. 
Kuhneman.  Martin  P. 
Kunz.  Chester  A..  Jr. 
Lachance.  George  M., 

Jr. 
•Lamaur.  Virgil  J. 
Lamb,  Thomas  J. 
Lamoureux,  Robert  J. 
Landers.  John  D. 
Landrum,  Raymond  O. 
Lane.  Robert  B. 
Lane.  Robert  L. 
•Langford,  Richard  A. 
Larson,  Charles  R. 
L.ir8on,  Jerold  J. 
Larson.  Lawrence  P 
Laraelere,  Charles  W  . 

Ill 
Laseter.  Jesse  L. 
Latorra,  Benny  V. 
Lawrence.  Charles  M 
Lawrence,  Kent  B 
Lawrence.  Robert  D. 
Laws,  Charles  P 
Lawson,  John  R 
•Lax,  Lee  C 
Lazor.  Edward  T. 
Leake.  Milton  U. 
•Leuke.  Robert  W. 
Leary.  John  A..  II 
Leber.  Jean  R. 
Lecour,  Richard  M. 
Ledbetter.  Wayne  H. 
L^e  Arthur  R. 
•Lee.  Bobby  C 
Lee.  Robert  C. 
L^grande.  Jake  O  .  Jr 
L«iser.  Edward  L. 
•Lerny.  Pranklm  T. 
Leslie,  WUUam  H. 
Lejzcynskl.  Vincent  J. 
Levaugh   R. chard  C. 
Levin.  Rciger  L. 
Lewis.  Prederlck  E. 
Llghtstone.  John  L. 
Lima,  John  A. 
Llndsey.  Kui^ene  E  ,  Jr 
Llndstron..  Ajtel  L. 
•Line back,  Harrv  W, 
Llpman.  Joseph  R. 
•Upske.  Robert  S. 
L:sle.  George  P 
•Livens.  Charles  H. 
Livingston,  Waylon  A. 
Llvrlpy  James  G. 
Lobb  Clarence  E. 
Logan.  Robert  S  .  Jr 
Lolcer,  Robert  E. 
Long,  David  E. 
Longo.  Anthony  J. 
Longton,  Joseph  N. 
Loomls,  David  W. 
Lot^nam.  Walter  L  .  Jr. 
Lorta,  Bryan  M    Jr. 
Lorusfto,  John  M. 
•L-nils.  David  R  .  Jr. 
Love.  PhUlp  E. 
Lovejoy,  Richard  E. 
Lovltt,  Lewis  D  ,  Jr. 
Lowe.  Larry  T. 
Lu  illen.  Joseph  H  ,  Jr. 
Lubbers.  Gary  W. 
Luders,  Ernest  C. 
Luhrs,  Larry  L. 
Lukenaa.  Leo  A, 
Lupfer.  Alexander 

M  ,  Jr 
Lusk,  James  R. 
Lyon,  Hylan  B  .  Jr. 
Lyons,  Michael  D 
Lysaght.  Claude  O. 
Mabrey.  Richard  L. 
MacAuley,  WUllam  P. 
MacGregor,  Robert  M. 


Machowakl,  Walter 
MacKen.sle.  Pranklln 

P 
Kiackey,  James  A 
MacKinnon.  John  H. 
MacLeaii.  Rupert  B.. 

Jr. 
MacNeUl,  Donald  W. 
MacNlntch,  Donald  A. 
Madden   Jerome  T. 
Madsen.  Marvin  D. 
Magee,  FYancls  H. 
Magee.  James  A. 
Magee.  Robert  P 
Mahoney.  Robert  D. 
Major,  J.imes  A. 
Mallna.  WUUam  E. 
Malone.  Robert  3. 
Maloney   Thomas  C 
Manahan.  Maurice  H. 
Manglaflco.  Anthony 
Manley,  Jtunes  P 
Mansfleld,  Joseph  S  . 

Jr. 
Marcoux.  Russell  L. 
Marr.  William  T 
•M^irshall.  Harold  C  . 

Jr 
Marshal:,  Wallace  W  , 

Jr 
Martell.i.  Alex  A    Jr 
Martin.  Bruce  E. 
MartlM.  Carl  M 
Mrtrtln.  Glenn  R 
•Martin    James  J    Jr 
Martin.  Richard  W 
MartynUk.  Richard 
Martz.  Bruce  D    Jr 
Mason,  Prank  H    III 
•Maascn.  Robert  H 
M.issa,  lawrenre  I. 
M.vSi,«y.  Lance  B 
Masjiin.  Robert  H 
Mathwt^n.  John  W 
.VlathU.  Elliott  L 
Mattlngly,  Th(im^s  K  , 

II 
•Mavlglla,  Prank  A. 
Max  ton.  James  C 
M.iy.  Wesley 
Ma  ye.  George  T 
Mayers.  Daniel  P 
'MazeUa.  R.jbert  O. 
McBee   Albert  E. 
McCain.  Juhn  S  ,  III 
McCancUess.  Bruce.  II 
McCarter,  Jonathan  C 
McCartney,  James  R  , 

III 
McCarty.  Herman  L. 
McCarty.  Kenneth  R. 
McClure.  Kenneth  O 
McC  nnell.  Harr^-  E. 
McC  *)>.  Raymond  A. 
McCoy,  Charles    H" 
•.McCroskey.  Bobby  R. 
McCviUogh,  Martin  L. 
MrDermott,  James  J. 
McDonald.  George  B. 
McElr  jy.  Robert  P. 
McFidyen.  John  B 
McFarlane.  James  W 
McOmty,  Dougl.i£  '  R' 
M(  Orath.  Paul  N 
•McGrulher,  Gordon 

T. 
Mclntyre,  WUllam  J. 
•McKee,  Jui.ious  A  , 

Jr. 
McKee  Richard  O 
McKenzle,  Gene  T 
•McKlnnoii.  Patrick  C 
Mcl..ine,  Michael  J 
Md.auphlln,  Walter  E 
Mrtaiighlln   TYumin 

J 
M'  Laurln,  Kenneth  B 
Mclxicklln.  Prancl.'s  C 
'.McMahon   Marvin  R 

Jr. 


McMlchMl.  John  C, 

Jr 
McMillan.  John  O. 
McMelly.  AUen  D. 
McNergney.  Robert  P. 
McNuUa.  James  E.,  Ill 
McMulty.  George  R. 
McPadden.  Joseph  O, 
•McRlgbt.  Clarence, 

Jr 
McVadon.  Eric  A    Jr. 
McVlck^r  James  L. 
M'-ador.  Lee  M. 
Medlln   WUllam  R 
Meese.  Richard  E 
•Megonlgle.  Carl  E 
Melnlg  George  R    Jr 
M"lxe:i.  Robert  C 
Me:i;io,  Michael  J    Jr 
Mfl  )ns<in.  George  G 
Melville,  Reld  T 
•Meneke.  Kenneth  N 
Menzel.  Herbert  B    Jr 
Merrlken   Stuart  A. 
Merrltt.  Ernest  A 
Morry.  The<<lore  R. 
M»tzger.  Delbert  3 
M^yer   Dale  A. 
•Meyer.  I>mald  C. 
Meyer,  I>inald  J 
Michel*.  Prsncis  B. 
MUkle.  Clinton  J 
MIddlPton.  Wesley  L 
Midgarden   Peter  N 
Mul'vedt  Hiu-old  L 
•Mtklas   Ramutt.1  K 
M..lcr    Al    ysius  R 
Mil'.rr.  Billy  O 
Mi;:er.  Charles  L 
Miller.  Clarence  D. 
Miller,  Dnvld  B 
Miller.  Douglas  A. 
M;:ier.  Edward  A 
Mwler.  Prancls  J 
Miller,  Henry  W  .  Jr 
Mi.I> T  John  A 
•Miller.  Larry  3 
M.;ier   Latn.iy  H  .  Jr 
M!".  er   Paul  J 
•Mil'.er   Robert  R. 
•Miller.  Robert  D 
MlKer.  Robert  L 
Miller.  Wayne  W 
M:!Li  Charles  M 
Mllne  Robert  D    Jr 
Ml'.tenberger.  James 

R 
MlUhell    Claren-e  E 
Mitchell.  Kenneth  P 
Mitchell   Walter  P 
Moffctt,  Ora  M. 
M'll.  Herbert 
Moore.  George  E. 
M->'>re.  Jack  R 
•MiTore   James  9 
M'l.  .re.  l/^onnrd  M. 
M  Kjre.  Wi:'     nn  N. 
MMran.  Fr.in  •L'<  J  .  Jr. 
Moran.  John  W    Jr. 
M'lreland.  Ployd  E. 
M<  rgan.  Bcbby  S. 
M    rgan,  David  E. 
M   rgan,  Jamee  L, 
Murgau,  Kenneth  R. 
M  '.'r:s  Clyde  C. 
M  jrrlson.  Irving  J. 
M   rrl-on.  Jerry  E, 
M  ^rrlaon,  Orrln  L. 
M  irrow.  Billy  R 
M  irse,  William  B. 
M    rtt-r.-cn,  WUllam  P 
M  )8er,  Robert  L. 
Mott.  George  E  .  Ill 
M  .w<Ty.  Riissell  V. 
M   yr.lhan.  John  J. 
Mueller,  Ermett  T. 
Mueller.  Lincoln  H. 
MuILiIy.  WUUam  J 
MuUer.  Deighton  J. 
Mu.iln,  John  J  ,  Jr. 


•Murdoch,  Thomas  M. 
Murphree,  Tom  8. 
•Murphy.  Norbert  P. 
•Murray.  Gerald  W. 
•Murray.  Gordon  L.. 

Jr. 
Mu.-ray.  Jack  L. 
Musgrove.  Robert  W. 
Myers.  George  D  .  II 
Myera.  Russell  D. 
Myers.  William  L. 
Nageotte,  Richard  R. 
Nagle.  Chester  A. 
Nakagawa.  Gordon  R. 
Nance,  Ivan  V.  A.,  Jr. 
Narro,  Arthur  T. 
Nash.  Norman  B. 
N.i2iak,  Robert  M, 
Nedry.  Robert  D. 
•Nelson.  Henry  E 
Nelson.  Mark  V.  V. 
•NeL'on,  Richard  M. 
•Nfsblt.  Arthur  M. 
Newcomb,  David  A, 
Newell,  James  P  .  Jr, 
Newlon,  Benjamin  P. 
Newton,  George  B  ,  Jr. 
Niiholas,  Jack  R  .  Jr, 
N!ch(jU.  John  B  ,  III 
•Nichols.  WUUam  T. 
Nicholson.  Walker  D. 
Nlckerson.  John  P 
Nl.-oUi.  Robert  P. 
Nledbala.  Joseph  T..  Jr 
•Nolan.  Br\»ce  P. 
N  .;ian.  Walter  J. 
•No*>nan.  David  J 
N   rdhaugen.  Lyle  G. 
Norfleel.  Eric  H. 
N  rrU.  Joseph  P. 
N:)rth.  WUllam  J. 
Norton.  John  H. 
N  irton.  Lee  E  .  Jr. 
•N  Jtbohm.  Lester  W. 
N  >vak,  Howard  M, 
Nulty,  John  L  .  Jr, 
Nutting,  Roger  M. 
Nv.strom,  Peter  C. 
O  ikey.  Eugene  8. 
Gates.  WUllam  B  .  Jr. 
O  nmrne.  Prank.  Jr. 
O  Connor,  Henry  8  ,  Jr 
QConnor,  Michael  G. 

II 
O  I>'nneU.  John  T, 
•Odor.  David  R. 
Olcer,  Albert  C. 
Oldham,  Edwin  W. 
•OLeary  John  P  .  Jr. 
Oleson,  Charles  A, 
Oliver.  Eugene  E. 
Oliver.  WUllam  H. 
Ollvera.  Clifford  B. 
Olinstead.  GUTord  D. 
Olmstead.  Edward  A. 
•Olsen,  Kenneth  A. 
Olaen,  Peter  B. 
Olsen,  Roy  C. 
0!s  m.  Donald  A. 
01.M^noskl.  Richard  L. 
O  Malley.  Thomas  E. 
Omberg.  WUllam  P. 
Oricea.  George 
OndlAhko,  Christian  N 
O  Seal,  Edward  A. 
O  NeU,  WUJlam  A. 
ONeiU,  Cornelius  T. 
ONelll,  Thomas  B. 
On  >rato,  Domlnlck 
O  )hrlm,  David  O, 
OrgUl.  Dale  V. 
Orme.  Douglas  L. 
•Osberg.  J..hn  W  .  Ill 
O-horn    Jack  D. 
Osborne,  James  T. 
Osbt^rne.  Robert  B. 
Ostrander.  Peter  H. 
O-.U),  Carl  H. 
•Overholser.  Merlin  K 
Overton.  Dudley  R. 
Owens,  Ramon  R. 


February  2 

Pabst.  Howard  L. 
Page,  Pred  A    Jr. 
Page.  Richard  U 
•Pains,  PaiU  W. 
Painter.  Philip  C. 
Palmer.  Hugh  L. 
Palmer,  James  A  ,  Jr. 
Pansartno.  Joseph  M. 
Paradla.  Paul  A. 
Parker,  Allan  L. 
•Parker.  Donald  T. 
Parka,  Terrence  J. 
Parks.  WUllam  H. 
Parrtah.  David  P. 
ParshaU,  Walter  K. 
Pass.  Robert  L. 
Pate.  Zacharlah  T..  Jr. 
Patella.  Lawrence  M. 
Patrick.  Meredith  W. 
Patrick,  WUUam  D. 
Patterson.  Richard  P. 
•Paty.  Charles  R. 
Payne,  Bunyan 
Pearcs,  Michael  A. 
Pederson.  Charles  L. 
•Peecbatka.  Larry  O. 
Peelc.  Charles  R..  Jr. 
Pellertn.  Alfred  B  .  ni 
Pelton,  Lawrence  B. 
Pendleton.  David  L. 
Pendley.  WUllam  T. 
Penny,  Lawrence  A. 
PenU.  Albert  M. 
Pents.  Louts  E. 
Perl.  Victor  P. 
Perkins,  Robert  8..  Jr. 
Perkins,  Russell  O. 
Peters.  John  D. 
Peters.  Milton  O. 
Peters.  WUUam  J  .  In 
Peterson,  Carl  J. 
Peterson.  Charles  B 
Petraccoro,  Prank  M. 
Petrln.  John  R 
Petti t,  JohnT  .  Jr. 
Pnster.  Donald  L. 
Phelps.  George  T. 
Phillips,  GUss  R. 
•PhUUps,  Ronald  J. 
PbUllps,  Robert  B. 
PhUllps,  Bobert  W  .  Jr. 
Phillips.  Raymond  C. 
Pldgeon.  Robert  H. 
Pierce,  John  P  ,  Jr, 
•Pletklewlcz,  Wealey 
•Pllcher,  Eugene  T. 
Plnson,  Peter  C 
Pinto,  John  M..  Jr, 
Piper,  James  8. 
Plsano.  Patrick  A. 
Ptskorakl.  Stanley 
Pitman,  John  R. 
Plttsnger,  Richard  F. 
Plvamlk.  WUllam  D. 
Plzlngcr,  Donald  D. 
Plum.  George  E. 
Poarch,  Charles  E. 
Poarch.  WUllam  H. 
Poe.  Gary  R. 
Potndextsr.  John  M, 
Pollock,  Grant  H. 
Polfkl,  Paul  A. 
Pools.  Robert 
•Poore.  James  8. 
Popa.  Bmll 
Poremba.  Stanley,  Jr. 
Port.  Joseph  C. 
•Porter.  Donald  R. 
Porter.  Oene  H. 
Porter.  John  J. 
Porterfleld.  Glen  C. 
Potter,  John  L. 
Powell.  Frederick  C. 
Powell.  Ralph  B. 
PovelBon.  Robert  W. 
Powers.  Richard  M. 
Prather,  Robert  J..  Jr. 
Pratt.  Byron  C. 
•Pratt.  John  L. 
PrebMk.  Carl  A. 
•Presaly.  James  M. 
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Price,  BlUle  L. 
Price,  Robert  P. 
Priebe,  Terry  R. 
Prince.  WUllam  G. 
Prltchard,  WUllam  J, 
Prtx-tor,  Robert  R. 
Pulling,  Wayne  X. 
•Purnell,  Clement  I. 
Putnam,  Wayne  A. 
Pyait.  Arnold  P. 
Pyle,  Ronald  W 
Quelland,  Norman  R. 
Wumn,  Eugene  P 
Quinn,  Richard  H. 
Rachap.  Allan 
Ruczek,  Raymond  J. 
Kadlgan,  John  M. 
RadzleJ.  Thomas  J. 
Kanes,  George  J. 
Kasmuseen,  John  D 
Rasmussen.  Keith  L. 
•Rauber,  Carl  A  .  Jr. 
Raudlo.  Victor  J. 
RawcUffe.  Leonard  H. 
Ray,  Samuel  P 
Redding,  Lloyd  S. 
Redford.  Maury  E  ,  Jr 
Reed,  Calvin  H, 
Reed,  John  C. 
•Reed,  Robert  A  ,  II 
Reed,  Roberts  V  ,  Jr 
•Reed,  WUUam  T. 
Reeger.  Harold  L. 
Regal,  Peter  R  ,  Jr. 
Rehder,  WUUam  A. 
Reich.  WUllam  P 
Reld.  Lawrence  R  ,  Jr. 
Reld.  WUUam  P 
Retlmann.  Theodore 

T 
Relnarz,  Roy  L.,  Jr. 
Reinhardt.  Richard  L. 
ReUter,  Walter  A 
•RemoU,  Charles  M 
Rennle.  John  C. 
•Rentle.  Norman  L 
RenUch.  Russell  B. 
•Retz,  Michael  J 
Retzlaff.  Robert  R 
Reuscher.  David  L. 
Reveal,  Leonard  T. 
Reynolds.  Bernard  J 
Rh(xle8,  Basil  R. 
Rhodes.  Cecil  O. 
Rice,  BUI  B 
Rice,  Dennis  H. 
Rice,  Lloyd  K. 
•Rich.  Roger  L  ,  Jr. 
Richard,  Ronald  D 
Richards,  Thomas  E. 
Riches.  Raymond  C 
Rlckman,  Roy  L 
Rlgdon,  WUUam  H. 
Rlggs,  Donald  E. 
Rlkll,  Albert  P. 
Rlngler,  Arnold  H. 
•Rlordan,  WUllam  P. 
•Ripple.  James  E  ,  Jr 
Rlsche,  Roy  W. 
Rltch.  Thomas  J. 
Rivera,  Daniel  R. 
Roach,  Alan  G. 
R<^)bblns, 

Berton  A  ,  in 
Robblns.  John  E. 
Robblns. 

WUllam  T.,  Jr. 
Roberts,  Gary  K. 
•Roberts,  James  H. 
•Roberts,  Jack  L. 
Roberts,  Joel  T. 
•Robins,  Harry  B  ,  Jr 
Robinson.  Kenneth  G. 
Roblson,  Delma  C. 
Rocray,  Samuel  E. 
Roder,  Peter  S. 
Rogers.  Richard  D. 
Rohr bough, John  D. 
Ronken.  Roland  H. 
Rorer.  WUUam  H..  ni 
Rosen,  Robert  8. 


•Ross,  James  W. 

Rossi.  James  A. 

*  Rothrauff .  lliomas  B 

•Roublk.  Arthur  F. 

Rowden,  Donald  R. 

Rowe.  David  V. 

Rowe.  Robert  W. 

Rowell.  Olendon 

Rowley,  Cornelius  It. 

Roy,  Arthur 

Royse,  Perry  R  ,  Jr. 

Rubel   Bernard  J. 

Rueckert.  Nils 

Rufe,  Robert  W. 

Runzo.  Melvln  A. 

•Ruona,  Keith  V. 

Ruas,  Carl  P. 

Russell,  Harold  B, 

Ruth.  John 

Ruwwe.  George  R. 

Ryan,  Bernard  A.,  Jr, 

Ryan,  Walter  R  ,  Jr, 

Sachse,  WUUam  R. 

Sample,  Bobble  L. 

Sanderson,  David  B. 

Sansom,  Robert  G.,  Jr. 

Sauer,  Robert  C. 

Sauae,  Robert  J. 

Scanlon.  Edward  P. 

•ScantUn,  WUllam  S 

Scarbrough,  Vernon  R. 

Scarbrough.  WUUam 
C  ,  Jr 

Schaaf.  Gordon  If. 

Schacfer.  Edward  E. 

•SchafTer,  Ruben  W. 

•Schermer,  Richard  L, 

Schlang,  Lawrence  H. 

Schlauder.  Wallace  J. 

•Schloemer,  Robert  D. 

Schmidt,  John  C. 

Schnepper.  Ronald  A. 
Schoen,  Charles  P. 

Schoenfeld.  Jay  K. 
Schramm.  WUllam  G. 
Schroeder.  Stephen  P. 
Schultz.  Paul  M. 
Schultz,  Robert  F. 
Schultz,  Robert  J. 

•Schulz.  Russell  K. 
Schulz,  William  J. 
Schupp,  Ronald  J. 
Schwanemann, 
WUllam  L. 

•Scott,  MUton  M. 
Scott,  Wayne  E,  Jr. 
Scram,  Andrew  D. 
Seeberger,  John  J. 
Segelbacher,  George  F. 
•Seldel,  Melvln  L. 
Sellden,  Carl  I. 
Sendek,  Joseph  M. 

•Seng,  WUllam  R. 
Sctterberg.  Edwin  P. 
Severson,  Laverne  E. 
Shafer,  Jack  L. 
•Shand,  Richard  M, 
Shane,  Louis  P. 
Shapero,  Allen  L. 
Sharp.  Stanley  E. 
Shattuck,  George  W, 
Shearer.  Robert  L.  I. 
Sheehan,  James  E. 
Sheets,  WUllam  A. 
Shelton,  James  W. 
Shepherd.  Harold  D. 
Sheppard.  Donald  D. 
Sherman.  John  E. 
Shlbsted,  Gordon  D. 
Shlflett,  Edward  E. 
•Shoemaker,  John  C. 
Shope,  Theodore  L. 
Shoqulst,  David  R. 
Showman,  Loyd  "C", 

Jr. 
Shrlver,  Norman  W. 
Shrlver,  Robert  A. 
Slckman,  John  F..  Jr. 
•Slegrwarth,  Charles 

E.  Jr. 
SUldorff.  James  8. 


•Slllery,  Charles  D. 
•SUvey,  William  E., 

Jr. 
•Simmons,  James  L. 
Simonson,  Gerald  L. 
Siqveland,  Ralph  L. 
Slak,  Kenneth  H. 
Sisael,  George  A, 
Skeeas,  George  C. 
SkUes,  Alvin  V.,  Ill 
Skinner,  Albert  G. 
Skrukrud,  Clare  E. 
Slater,  Charles  E. 
Slaven,  Robert  K.,  Jr, 
Slayman,  Kelson  E. 
Sllzewskl,  Raymond 
Smarz.  John,  Jr, 
Smedberg,  Edwin  B, 
Sminkey,  Robert  L. 
Smith,  Bryant  K. 
Smith,  Charles  J. 
Smith,  Charles  D. 
•Smith,  David  R, 
SnUth,  Frank  W. 
Smith,  Gordon  M. 
Smith,  James  C, 
Smith,  Kenneth  M. 
Smith,  Nepler  V. 
•Smith,  Paul  D. 
Smith.  Richard  F. 
Smith,  Richard  F. 
Smith,  Roger  A.,  Jr, 
Smith.  Russell  A. 
Smith,  Samuel 
Smith,  ThcHnas  A. 
Smith,  Tom  R. 
Smith,  Wallace  H. 
Smith.  WUUam  B. 
Smith.  WUllam  L. 
Smolnik,  Daniel 
Smotherman,  Thomas 

A.  Jr. 
Smyth,  Lome  H. 
Snow,  Barry  I. 
Sorensen,  Howard  W. 
ScH-en&en,  Richard  8. 
Sorna.  Ronald  E. 
Soules.  Charles  W. 
Spadonl,  Eugene  A. 


Stubbs.  David  W. 
Stubbs,  George  R. 
Stumckc,  Frederick  B., 

Jr. 
SturgUl,  Jack  D. 
Sturr,  Henry  D.,  Jr. 
Suit,  James  H. 
Sullivan,  Donald  K. 
•Sullivan.  Gerald  F, 
Siunmers,  Carl  R. 
Surles,  Glynn 
Surratt,  Henry  C,  Jr. 
Surrells,  Roy  If. 
Susalla,  Ernest  F. 
Sutton,  Jack  D. 
•Swain,  Donald  D. 
Swain,  John  R. 
Swanson,  Alasdair  E. 
Swanaon,  Ronald  R. 
Swarthwood.  Willis  If. 
•Swendsen,  Donald  M. 
Swisher,  Dale  W. 
Swope,  John  P. 
Sword,  Curtis  8..  Jr. 
Symons,  Harry,  Jr. 
•Szczecinski,  Joseph  L 
Tabb,  James  W, 
Taft,  Denis  J, 
TaUant,  James  G. 
Talmadge,  James  T., 

Jr. 
•Tarkowski,  Ronald  C. 
Tarquln.  Donald  C. 
Taylor,  Brent  W. 
Taylor,  Donald  A. 
Taylor,  James  T.,  Jr. 
Taylor,  James  R.  C. 
Taylor,  Philip  H. 
•Taylor,  Thomas  P, 
Taylor,  Walter  T. 
Teagle,  Harvey  M.,  Jr. 
Tedder,  James  E. 
Tennent,  Richard  "E", 

Jr. 
Tew.  Ben  R. 
Thacher,  Eric  P. 
Therrien,  Leo  E.,  Jr. 
Thiemann,  Henry  J. 

P.,  Jr. 


Spane,  William  T..  jr.^^^otnas,  Angus  B 

•Spencer,  Thomas  J. 

Spillos,  George  B. 

Spires,  Fred,  Jr. 

•Splvey,  Walter  H. 

Sprague,  Gordon  P., 

Jr. 
Spraker.  Irvin  L. 
Spydell,  Robert  E. 
Stack,  Richard  B. 
•Stark,  WUllam  R. 
Starrin,  Roy  E. 
StavropoulOB,  Ernest 

G, 
•Stebbins,  Donald  J. 
Steckler,  Joseph  L, 
Steed,  Samuel 
Steele,  Robert  J. 
Stehlin,  Donald  A. 
•Stephens.  Melvln  P.. 

Jr. 
Stephenson,  Graves  B 
Steveley,  Robert  V. 
Stibler,  Robert  W. 
Stiff.  Herbert  L. 
Stiller,  David  J. 
•Stiller,  Paul  F. 
Stlnson,  WUllam  O. 
St.  Michel,  Kenneth  A. 
Stockton,  Cecil  O. 
Stokes,  Carl  J.,  Jr. 
Stone,  Robert  L. 
•Storey,  Edward  L. 
Story,  Roy  K. 
Stoudt,  WUllam  E. 
'Stred,  Gordon  J. 
Street,  Robert  W. 
Street.  WUllam  L. 
Streeter.  Gregory  F. 
•Stringer,  Kenneth  H. 
*8trole,  Dennis  8. 
Stryker,  Joeiah  D. 


Thomas,  Arthur  C. 
•Thomas,  David  D. 
Thomas,  Edgar  A. 
Thomas,  Jack  R. 
•Thomas,  John  D. 
Thomas,  John  C. 
Thomas,  Kinnison  H. 
Thomas,  Robert  H. 
Thomas.  William  L., 

Jr. 
Thompson.  Albert  R. 
Thompson,  Charles  R, 
Thompson,  Durwood 

O. 
•Thompson,  Glynn  M, 
•Thompson,  Tyler  H. 
•Tibbatts,  Thomas  N. 
Tingle,  Adrian  A. 
Tisdale,  Robert  W. 
Tomcavage,  Norman  J. 
■  Tomko,  James  J. 
Top,  Thomas  W. 
Topping,  Robert  L. 
Toy,  George  E. 
Trask,  Robert  J. 
Trayer,  Edgar  G. 
Trepanier,  Joseph  L. 
Treptow,  Harold  C. 
Trlckel,  Norman  B. 
Triebes,  Carl  J..  Jr. 
•Trlemer,  WlUlam  L. 
Tripp,  James  D. 
Troolin,  Leslie  P. 
•Trout,  Michael  D, 
Troutman,  DarreU  C. 
TYoutman,  Fred  O. 
Trumbull,  Tliomas  O. 
Tucker,  Derry  E. 
Tucker,  John  A. 
Tucker,  Paul  C. 
Tuft,  Markham  D. 


Turlay,  WUUam  E. 
Turner,  Danny  W. 
Turner,  Harris  O. 
Turner,  Lewis  D. 
Uhlhom,  Walker  S.,  Jr 
Usalls,  Jerome  T. 
•Vaiana,  James  G. 
•Valentine,  Harold  K. 
VanHooae,  James  B. 
VanLandlngham, 

Richard  D. 
VanMoppes,  Russell  G. 


White.  Robert 
White.  Theodore  C. 
Whitehead,  James  L. 
Whltmlre,  Robert  L. 
Wiedemann,  Franz  R. 
•Wiedenbauer,  Pred 
Wiener,  Thomas  P. 
WUburn,  Donald  L. 
WUcox,  Bruce  A. 
WUcox.  John  B. 
Wilcox,  John  C. 
WUcox,  PhUlp  R 


VanPetten,  Thomas  L.  wUder.  Wallace  G 
Van Wormer,     Thomas  wUee,  Samuel  M. 


Vargo,  Henry  G. 
Vaughan,  Robert  R. 
Veasey,  Guy  D. 
•Veenstra.  Robert  M, 
Venable,  Robert  L. 
Verner,  Michael  J. 
Vettese,  Joseph  J. 
Viccellio.  John  S. 
Vlck,  John  C. 
Victor,  Alfred  E. 
Vinson,  John  T. 
•Void,  Aimer  C. 
Voll,  Matthew  W. 
•Voss,  John  W. 
Wachter,  Gary  L. 
Wade,  Predric  J. 
Wales,  Frederick  L. 


WUhelmy,  Christopher 

B. 
WUkerson,  Charles  A. 
Wilkinson,  Alan  C. 
Williams,  Claude  E. 
•WUliams,  Eldon  G. 
WiUiams,  George  W. 
WilUams,  James  D. 
Williams,  James  R. 
WiUlama,  James  E. 
WUliams,  Kenneth  W. 
Williams,  QrvUle  M. 
Wmiams,  Pala-ick  H. 
Williams,  Theodore 

M. 
WUliams,  Wayne  A. 
WUliams,  WUIU  T. 
WlUlams,  William  A. 


Walker,  Dodson  D.,  Jr.  wUllams,  William  C 


Walker,  Stewart  F. 
WaU,  "N"  "T"  Wash 

burn 
•Walsh,  Robert  P. 
Walters,  Robert  L. 
Walton,  David  M. 
WandeU,  John  J„  Jr. 
•Wanglie,  Eugene  E. 


WUls,  Everette  D. 
•Wilson,  Claude  D . 
Wilson,  Harold  I. 
Wilson,  James  S.,  Jr 
Wilson,  Richard  J. 
Wilson,  Robert  D. 
Wingo,  Robert  F. 
Withers,  William  Z 


Jr 


Wareham.  John  M..  Jr.  withsosky,  James  H. 


'Warner,  James  S 
Warren,  Robert  L. 
•Wasloskl,  John  E. 
Watklns,  Robert  M. 
Watson,  Ian  M. 
Weaver,  Daniel  C. 
Weaver,  Robert  E. 
Weber,  Edwin  E. 
Webster,  Stephen  T. 
•Weeks,  James  W. 
Weeks,  Theodore  G., 

Jr. 
Weibly,  Robert  L. 
Weigand,  James  G. 
•WeUer,  Antone  M. 
Weir,  Robert  H. 
WeUer,  WaUace  L, 
WeUes,  Bradford  W, 
Wells,  Robert  D. 
Werm,  Lloyd  E. 
Werner,  Thomas  A. 
West,  Edward  C. 
West,  Eugene  H. 
West,  James  P. 
West,  Ralph  W.,  Jr. 
Westberry,  WUlie 
Westbrook,  Dale  A. 
Westphal,  Kenneth  A, 
Whalen,  Thomas  A. 
Whaley,  OrvlUe  R.,  Jr. 


Wold,  Robert  M. 
•Wolfe,  PhUlp  W. 
Wolfskin,  Donald  A. 
Wood,  Leland  E.,  Jr. 
Woodbury,  Michael  G. 
Woodley,  Richard  P. 
Woods,  Daniel  C. 
Woods,  Robert  N„ 

Jr. 
Woodworth,  Bruce  M 
Woody,  Melvln  R. 
Worden,  Everett  F. 
Worel,  George  L. 
Wright,  James  C. 
•Wright,  Lee  P. 
Wright,  Leo  C. 
Wright.  Thomas  T. 
•Wurth,  John  G. 
Wynne,  Allen  D. 
Yarbrough,  Charles  R. 
Yasuk,  John,  Jr. 
Yates,  Robert  H. 
Yeager,  Robert  D. 
Yoes.  Ernest  C. 
Yost.  Albert  N. 
Yoiuians,  John  L. 
Young,  Bobble  R, 
Young,  Delmar  D. 
Young,  Thomas  E. 
•Young,  Wayne  G. 


Wharton,  Christopher  Young.  William  H. 

Young,  WUIiam  K., 
Zanin,  Norman  R. 
Zimits,  John  J. 
Zon,  Ernest 
Zorn,  Nicholas  D. 
Zorn,  Robert  M.,  Jr. 
Zuffinettl,  Mario  J. 
Zwart.  Ronald  P. 


H. 
Wharton,  James  B. 
•Wheeler,  George  C. 
White.  Alfred  N. 
•White,  Charles  E. 
White,  Clayton  R. 
•White,  Ervln  E. 
White,  Howard  G. 


Jr. 


The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
T7J3.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  oconmander  in  the  line  and  staff 
corps,  as  indicated,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

van 

Francis,  Dorothy  H.      Stewart,  Jean  M. 

BiTPPLT  ooan 

Btil,  NataUe  T. 
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The  following-named  women  officers  of 
the  U^.  Nktj  lor  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  oommander  In  the 
line.  Bub)ect  to  quaUllcatlon  therefor  aa  pro- 
vided by  law: 


Marahall.  Alice  C. 
McMillan.  Margaret  A. 
Melnlng.  OUts  A. 
Thompaon,  Allyn  R. 
Walsh.  Roaemarle  C. 


Deerkop.  Barbara  J. 
•Oravatt.  Margaret  J. 
Hamilton,  Franoee 
Harrlaon,  Mary  L. 
Hopf.  Margaret  B. 

The  following- named  women  offlcen  of  the 
US.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  In  the  line,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


McDermott.  Mary  M. 

McCowan.  LeUtla  M. 
Mombrum.  lola  M. 
Reardon.  Helen  J. 
Svilllvan.  Jean  P. 
Tombes.  Suzette  B. 
Two.  Doreen  J 
Wadsworth,  Evelyn  C. 


Calene.  Mary  L. 
Clark.  Patricia  A. 
Coetaa.  Maria  I. 
El  pern.  Shirley  B. 
Pleld.  Oraee  L. 
Plah.  Paula  O. 
Fulton.  Sandra  J. 
Johnston.  Edith  B. 
Kirk.  Mary  B. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  US. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  in  the  line  and 
staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subjected  to  quali- 
fication therefor  ss  provided  by  law; 


LINK 


Alklre.  James  C. 
Armbruster.  William 

A. 
Been.  John  T..  n 
Brown.  Dale  S..  Jr. 
Ceuneron.  Ronald  D. 
Davidson,  Donald  D. 
Dougherty.  J.  Alvln 
Fox,  Sharon  L. 
Franklin.  Ernest  C. 
Custaveson.  Robert 

B. 
Hahn.  Donald  L. 
Ives,  David  W. 
Ledrew.  Carol  S. 


MaacoOa.  Richard  F.. 

Jr. 
MUanytch,  Nlckolas  I. 
Moore,  David  W 
Pldgeon.     Edward    T. 

Jr. 
Ploson.  Flrmivn  L. 
Poff.  David  E. 
Schluntz.  Frank  R. 
Schwanemann.  WU- 

Uam  L. 
Stout.  Richard  D. 
Templeton.  Robert  N. 
Webber.  George  E. 
Wright.  WUUam  A. 


BTDTFLT    CORPS 

Blackburn,  Albert  E.  Kenln,  David 

Bush.  William  J.  Parker.  Charles  E 

Jones,  Everett  L,,  m  Verplaetse.  R.m.ild  A. 
Kelser.  James  A. 

NUaSE    CORPS 

O'Neal.  Eleanor  D. 

Jimmy  J  King,  for  tennporary  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  US  Navy,  subject  to 
qualification   therefor  as  provided   by   law 

•Charles  B  Mear.  for  temporary  promo- 
tion to  the  s^rade  of  chief  warrant  officer. 
W-2  in  the  U  8.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade.-,  indi- 
cated: 

UN* 

To  be  captains 
Holmqulst.  Carl  O.  NXcDowel!.  William  R  , 


Peet,  Raymond  B. 
Calvert,  James  F 
Anderson,  William  R. 
McKee,  Crali? 
Tuttle.  John  E. 
B  iiley,  Max  P    Jr 
Garver.  Donald  L 
M  intgomerv.  John  A., 

Jr 
0:bb<jn.»,  J^hn  P. 
?hfrman.  Vlnlng  A. 
W.r-h   Hubert  P 
Cireenlee,  Pleris  E..  Jr. 
No.  ton,  Mohl  C,  Jr. 
Celustka.  Robert  J. 
Allen,  Roger  H. 
Kchler   Karl  B. 
Cfrvila^er   Charles  H. 
D-e.  Philip  G 
H  irrls,  John  9 
L.iurlch.  James  A. 
Gladding,  Everett  B. 


Jr 
Dahlstrom.  Vincent  K. 
Piper.  Ma.t  A. 
Cantlon.  Clifton  E. 
Belcher.  Riy  .S  .  Jr. 
Ru3seM.  Charles  li. 
Wilhur,  Charles  C. 
Griffin   Charles  D 
Pltt.s.  Raymond  L 
Lah.Ddney.  WllUam  J  , 

Jr 
Wc'ls«ienb<->rn.  Donald 

E. 
Craven,  WUUam  H..  Jr. 
Slsley.  WUUam  R. 
Tallman.  Humphrey 

L. 
Chirk,  Lew!.<!  W 
Nelll,  Dugald  T 
Price.  William  M^K. 
Runk,  Theodore  W. 
Azab,  John  C. 


Glnn.  Wllbxir  N..  Jr. 
DavU.  Lewis  B..  Jr. 
liSe.  Flom  L. 
Keys.  James  E. 
Mansueto,  Edmund  J. 
Wooaley.  David  O. 
BUI.  Wells  R.Jr. 
Soil.  Orlan  A. 
Murphy.  Pleasant  L. 
Smith.  Leroy  P. 
Williams.  Joe  W..  Jr. 
Kendrlck,  David  C. 
Clifford,  John  K. 
Evans,  Jack  L. 
Allman,  John  C. 
Johnson.  Ace 
Thompson,  Robert  A. 
Savadkln.  Lawrence 
Bunting.  Curtis  W. 
Cramer.  Donald  S. 
Hankey,  John  R. 
Hutchinson.  John  L. 
Bennett.  Walter  F.  V. 
Zlgler.  Frederick  W 
Lemmon.  Robert  "H" 
Dlckerson.  Vincent  M. 
Black.  Robert  O. 
EgReman.  Benjamin 

R  .  Jr. 
Warren.  Harry  S. 
Romanlck.  Frank  M. 
Devlne,  Richard  O. 
McNees.  Richard  B. 
Caton,  Clifford  E. 
Ctxjk.  James  L..  Jr. 
Brink.  John  D 
Saylor.  Philip  O. 
Loweritrout,  Jack  L. 
Hartley.  Gordon  E. 


Blair.  Alfred  F. 
Vincent.  Manuel  daO. 
Elliott.  Ralph  B..  Jr. 
KeUy.  WUUam  W. 
Rawla.  WlUlam  A. 
Savage.  Jlmmle  B. 
Shlreman.  Richard  H.. 

Jr. 
Cason.  Arthur  C,  Jr. 
Suerstedt.  Henry.  Jr. 
Nivsworthy,  George  F. 
Whlted.  ClroN.  V.,  Jr. 
Pugh,  Paul  E. 
Jones.  Bennle  W..  Jr. 
Dletz,  WUlard  D. 
Brango.  Nicholas 
Sohroeder.  Charles  J. 
Hunt.  Robert  J. 
Forrest,  Oaylord  T. 
Forrer,  Samuel  W. 
Thompson.  Harley  F. 
Tanner,  Charles  S. 
Myers.  Robert  I. 
Sigley.  Claredon  H. 
Tlmmes,  Frauds  X. 
Thienes.  Robert  L. 
Camiody.  Martin  D. 
Doner,  LAndis  E. 
H.^szard.  Harry  A. 
DlUard.  Chester  L. 
Fraser,  LeRoy  B  ,  Jr. 
Friedman.  Malcolm  C. 
H.Upln.  Paul  DeM. 
Boe.  NIU  W. 
Seltz.  Eugene  W. 
Smith,  James  W. 
V.t.-\,  Hiwold  E 
Kr:intz,  WUUam  F 
Erwln,  VlrgU  A  .  Jr. 


To  be  captain.3  i  Medical  Corps) 


Muehe.  Charles  C. 
Curtis.  Donald  L. 


Garland,    Charles    M 

Jr 
Davis,  Harold  A. 

To  be  captairu  i  Supply  Corpn ) 
ReD.ivld.  Louis  F  Crane,  Frank  E  .  Jr 

Angelop')uli>s,  John  C  He nnessy.  James  L  F. 
Ironmonger.  Richard    <"tr.iham.  Jack  L. 
Mellindt.  R.ilph  L 


lij  irlo.  Loyd  3 
Power.  Richard  T. 
Smith.  John  D. 
M  Nelll,  Dun  C 
Zerf'  8«.  .Mian  B. 


O  Toole,  Charles  W 
Ellis,  Robert  L. 
AnJerson,  Niels  H 
Botkln.  Dwlght  M 

To  be  captain  (Chaplain  Corpn) 

Bu  k.:ngham.  Herbert  W 

To  be  captains  (Cnil  E'lffi'ieer  Cjrps) 

Urquhart.  James  B  ,Jr    Smisek  Joseph  J. 
Young  James  C 

To  be  captains  i  D--ntal  Curps) 
Parks,  Clyde  R  Scufleld   Henry  H  . 

Castner   David  V  .  Jr      K  I'.lrr   Ch.irles  E. 
C.ildwell,     Warren     C    Wood.  Quentln  L. 
Jr.  r  ipe    Thom.LS  J, 

Vaieutin,  Enrique.  Jr     K  -  h.  John  A. 

To    be  commanders 
Abele.  Stanley  F 
Aberr.ithy    WUUam 
Adelfson.  Norman  O 
Agneae.   Robert  J 
Alden.  John  D 
Alden,  Franklin  H 
Al'dredge.  Walter  W 
•Alle.'j    Bain  ,S 


Jr. 


Aiiglemyer,    R.)bert    E 
.■\f.how   J-.irr.^n  K 
Aydel^f    WUUam  "L" 
B  ii?hv     Lee    A 


line) 

Bennett   Darrell  "C" 
ber^-n    Frar.klln  S, 
Bf.'^qii.st,   AlUn  C, 
B^Tkey.  Ward  L. 
B.xler    Jene  M. 
Ill  i-k    Sherman  C. 
ni'inienthal.  Stanley 

H 

r  Mken    John  R. 
B'.rley,  Cla.'ence  A. 
Boudlnot   Ed)??»r  J  ,  Jr 
Bouldm,  Jiimes  M 


B.iker.  Lawrence  H    Jr  B.utwell    Emme»t  B 


n  inbuilt    Arthur  B 
B  irriet'e    J  imes  B 
B.irnes    Robert  J 
B.i'ei.   Edwtn   J 
Batten.  HiiRh  N 
BaumgTTtel, 
rence  F 


Beiudoln.  Jerome  W. 
BeauUeu.  M  lurlce  E. 
Bell.  George  M. 


BoAcn.  Ch  irles  H     Jr 
B    -.vi-n.  Jimes  W 
H'lidford.  Ch.irl-s  R 
Br  Aid.  HerbfTt  C 
Br'-nder.  Bernr^rd  W 
Law- nronnnn,  WUU  im  F 

Brliftrs,  Claude  -M",  in 


Brooks,  Charles  t,. 
Brown.  Melvy  M 

BfuWU.    Ru,:JitU   E. 


Buker,  Oeorg*  B. 
Burkhart.  CaiTln 
Buma.  Rob«rt  J. 
Bushy.  WtUard  L. 
Butler,  Tbomaa  B. 
Call.  Melvln  B. 
Callahan.  John  C. 
Ca[>ozsalo.  Daniel  8. 
Carlson.  Nils  A.  A. 
Carlson,  Elmer  "P"' 
Carroll.   BUly 
Carroll.  Charles  H. 
Carter,  Harry  E. 
Cassldy,  Melvln  W. 
Cerney.  Ralph  3. 
Chaulk.  Evan  M. 
Chartler.  WUfred  O. 
Chellew.  Homer  W. 
Cheuvront.  Harlan  R. 
Christiansen.  John  S. 
Clack.   Bryce   L. 
Clapp.  Walter  C. 
Clark.  Richard  M. 
Cleland.  Henry  O.,  Jr. 
Cobb,  Paul  W. 
Cockrell,  Fred  T. 
C>>e.  Carl  W. 
Cole,  "R"  "K"  Stewart 
Coleman,    Robert    O. 

Jr. 
Coleman.  Joseph  L. 
Collins.  Walter  V. 
Collier.  James  R. 
Constance,  Walter  E. 
C<x>ke.  Emmett  M.,  Jr 
Cooper,  Parker  C. 
Corson.  Ralph  W. 
Cory.  Kenneth  '"J" 
Cote.  Joseph  J. 
Cousins,  John  E. 
Cr.ilg.  James  R. 
Crawford.  James  H.. 

Jr. 
Crosby.  Derrlll   P 
Curtm.  Robert  H. 
CurtU.  Theodore  E. 
C'vr.  Hector  C 
Czerwlnskl.  Walter  J. 
Dice.  Carl  C 
Davenport,  John  A. 
D.r.ldson,  Paul  D. 
D.uls,   John   W. 
n.iviii.  Richard  L 
I>.v\is,  Richard  M. 
Delaney,  John  A 
Dejtel,  Robert  F    P 
Dewing.  Lawrence  A. 
Dlckerson,  Claude  L. 
Olttler   Harry  C  ,  Jr. 
Ditto.  Carl  B 


February  2 

FaattoeratoiM,  Thonaa 
A. 

Feely.  WUllam  r. 
FsUa.  Jack  M. 
Flalds,  Tbomas 
Flero*.  VamoQ  R..  Jr. 
Fltxwatar.  Harry  B..  Jr, 
Fleddar}olvn.  Donald 

W. 
Fletchsr,  Kslth  O. 
Foley.  John  J, 
Folaocn.  Riley  T. 
Ford.  "J"  "D- 
Forrast«r.  David  L.,  Jr. 
Fortner.  Leslie  O. 
Franklin,  Gcorfs  B. 
Franx,  Edward  D. 
Freeman.  John  T. 
Freeman.  John  K. 
French.  Dean  M. 
Frlnk.  Clifford  L. 
Gallagher.  Paul  M. 
Gay.  John  W. 
Oayle.  Robert  B..  Jr. 
Gentry.  Harold  R. 
Glbbe,  Charles  W. 
Gillespie.  Donald  R. 
Olenzer,  Hubert.  Jr. 
Goben,  Howard  G. 
Ooodberlet,  Alphonse 

G 
Ooodnow.  Harold  J. 
OordJnler.  Harold  R. 
Grant.  James  "A" 
GreensteJn.  Marvin  W 
Greene.  WUllam  "C.  A. 
Griffin,  Mitchell  C. 
Groves.  Albert  R. 
Guhse.  Donald  B. 
Gustafson.  Harris  F. 
Guyer.  George  F. 
Hall   Alfred  J  .  Jr. 
Hall.  Richard  L. 
Hall.  WUllam  D. 
Hamilton.  Charles 

B.  Jr. 
Hansen.  Ivol  B. 
Harding.  Charles 

F,  Jr. 
Harmon,  Alfred  W. 
Harrell.  WUUam  C. 
Harris.  David  D. 
Harris,  Richard  A. 
Hartung.  WUUam  C. 
Harward.  Robert  8. 
Hashmall.  Benjamin 
Hawkins.  Jack  H. 
Hawkins.  John  F. 
Hayes,  Georjje  M. 
Henderson.  James  C. 
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Jr 


D.><t?e.  "B"  Russell.  Jr  Henderson.  Henry  H. 

Dooley.  Raymond  J. 

I><  rchester.  Chester  H 

I>.^w,  John  F 

D<-)wney.  Richard   S 

DowiUri?    Robert  C. 

Drew    Brand  W. 

Duliori,  WUlls  P 

Du.Mcan.  Richard  E 

Dual  ip.  Larry  E 

D-mn.   Cha.rles   A 

Dunn.  Richard  J. 

Duquette.   Herbert  E 

Jr. 
Dwyer.  Thomas  L. 
D'zamLa.  Ji.hn  A 
K  uson.    WUlUam   R. 
F'  kert.  Robert  V. 
Edwards.  Lewis  L. 
Edwards.  WUUam  E. 
K:i:;Il.sh.  Addlaon  R. 
ErlckBon.  Jack  L. 
EiwUi.    Masoii  O. 
K  1 -i    Glen  M 
Kvci-fcon,  John  K. 
Filrbanks,  George  W, 
F  inner.  Roy  E 
F.irrcU.  Ted  L. 
F  uilk,  J  >«eph  R. 
Feiisi«r.  Joseph  E. 


Henst'n.  Alton  R 
Hcrrlck.  Ralph  B 
Hf  rtlg,  WlUlam  S. 
He«.  WUUam  J. 
Hlgi{lns.  Roy  T 
Hol.-omb.  John  W, 
Holl»y.  Horace  C. 
Holt   Leahman  J. 
Hoop   Louie  B  .  Jr. 

Jr  Hornier.  Sjjencer 
W  ,  Jr 

E  .H owe   Lee  V. 

Hugglns.  Judson  D 
I'um-jhrles.  George  F 
Hussey,  Patrick  F. 
Hutcheson,  Edward  I 
I<leslas.  Edward 
Ihrlg.  Lewis  C. 
Inman.  Br^'ce  D. 
L  vln.  Leroy  E. 
Irwln.  WUllam  F 
Iscn.  Forester  W. 
It  to   Charles  M. 
Jackson  Mercer  L 
Jay,  Darrel  H. 
Jenkins.  Henry  C. 
Jrnklns.  James  D. 
Jenkins,  James  E. 
Jenkins.  John  W. 


H 


Jester,  Richard  H. 

Johns,  Walter  *¥. 

Johnson.  Francis  P. 

Johnson.  Lauren  M. 

Johnson.  WUUam  R. 

Johnston.  Roy  8. 

Johnston,  WllUam  S. 

Jones,  B«n  O..  Jr. 

Jones.  Charles  C. 

Jonas.  Thomas  R..  IH 

Jordan.  LeRoy  K. 

JulUard,  Floyd 

Kalnltcky,  Myron  R. 

Karonls.  Peter 

Kaye.  Jack  O. 

Kelley.  Arthur  R. 

Kelley,  Lawrence  W. 

KeUey  Edward  O. 

Kelone.  Emerlck  S. 

Kemp.  Edmond  D. 

Kenney.  Robert  P. 

Klpe.  Richard  E. 

Klepak.  PhlUp  H. 

Knoeckel.  Richard 
C  .  Jr. 

Knott,  Zebulon  V..  Jr. 

Koch.  John  L. 

Kodls.  Anthony  "J" 

Koen.  George 

Koon.  Jackson  L. 

Koressel.  WUllam  J. 

Krueger,  Du&ne  M. 

Kruger.  Ira  K. 

Krupp.  Leo 

Kurz,  Lloyd  A. 

LaCava,  John.  Jr. 
Lake.  Julian  S. 
Lambing.  Clarence  L. 
Lampman.  Lester  B. 
Lanaghan.  Donald  P. 
Lane.  Frederick  E. 
Lawrence.  Clayton  O. 
Lee.  Ellis  E. 
Leslie.  John  K. 
Light,  Robert  C. 
Linker.  Duan  W. 
Little.  Charles  E. 
Long.  Donald  B. 
Long.  John  G. 
Loudermllk.  "L"  "B" 
Loverldge,  George  W., 

Jr. 
Lowman.  Robert  W. 
Ludwlg.  David  W. 
Lundy.  Robert  T. 
Lyons.  John  T. 
Lyons.  Robert  F. 
Maberry.  Lewln  A. 
MacGUUvray.  Donald 

A. 
MacKinnon.  John  D. 
MacKulght.  Harding 

C. 
Manclnl.  Armido  E. 
Mann,  Richard  W. 
Marn.  Albln 
Masek.  WUllam.  Jr. 
Matthews.  Herbert  8., 

Jr. 
Mattus.  Ralph  J. 
May.  WUllam  C. 
Maynard.  Vincent  D., 

Jr. 
McDermott.  Frederick 

P. 
McEwen.  Richard  C. 
McFadden.  Joe  M. 
McGarvey.  James  F., 

Jr. 
McKee.  Oaddls  O, 
McKeel.  Alonza  B  .  Jr. 
McKlnley.  Donald  E. 
McMuUen,  Blrton  E. 
Men,  Kenneth  L. 
Mlkullch,  John  L. 
Millar.  Robert  W. 
Miller.  David 
Miller,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Miller.  Robert  W. 
Miller,  Samuel  J. 
Mitchell.  George  A. 


Mix.  Leroy  R. 

Mofllt.  Uoyd  W. 

Monahan,  Alfred  B. 

Moore.  Horace  H..  Jr. 

Moore,  WUllam  B. 

Moreland,  Milton  B. 

Morgran.  Theodore  L. 

Morris,  John 

Morris,  Lester 

Morris,  Lloyd  C. 

Morris.  Robert  B. 

Motley,  Arthur  W.,  Jr. 

Munson,  Arthur  H. 

Murray,  John  T. 

Murray.  Royal  C,  Jr. 

Murray.  William  B.. 
Jr. 

Ncal.  Charlas 

Neasham,  Robert  8. 

Neeb.  LewU  H. 

Nelson.  James  A. 

Nelson.  Llonell  H. 

Nelson.  Robert  A. 

Nelson.  Roger  D. 

Norman.  Robert  J. 
■  Gas.  Clifford  J. 

O'Connor.  Harry  N. 

Ogllvie,  Ernest  J. 

O'Heam.  Charles  C, 
O-Hopp.  Michael 
OUver,  Almon  "D" 
Oliver,  John  D. 
O-NelU,  John  W. 
Orcutt.  Robert  E. 
O  Rourke.  Vincent  P. 
Ottl.  Charles  L. 
Overall.  Sidney  R.,  Jr. 
Packard .  Donald  B. 
Parady,  James  T. 
Parks,  David  P. 
Parramore,  Douglas  O. 
Parsley,  Clarence  L. 
PattUlo,  William  H. 
Payne,  James  A. 
Perkins,  "J"  "W".  Jr. 
Perry.  Walter  I. 
Petersen.  Chester  L. 
Pierce.  Robert  L, 
Porter.  James  W.,  Jr. 
Powell.  John  C. 
PreFton.  WUllam  R. 
Prout.  Russell  K. 
Quick,  Thomas  J. 
Qulnn,  Thomas  D. 
Raehn.  Raymond  V. 
Ralrden.  Percy  W.,  Jr. 
Rank.  Standlee  L. 
Rafche.  Bruce  C. 
Raymond.  John  B. 
Reardon.  William  L., 

Jr. 
Reese.  Frank  O. 
Reynolds.  Herbert  B. 
Richards,  Floyd  D. 
Rlggan,  Thomas  H. 
Rink,  Victor  B. 
Rlppey.  WUllam  H. 
Rlshel.  Maurice  O. 
Roberts,  Owen  A. 
Robinson.  Charles  D. 
Rodgers.  Charles  B. 
Ronlmua.  Arthur  D., 

Jr. 
Roth,  Jerome  S. 
Roth,  Paul 
Rothermel.  James  L. 
Rusk,  Stephen  L. 
RusEcU,  James  C. 
Sackett,  Albert  M. 
Sampson.  Russell 
Sanderson,  Verlel  K. 
Sargent,  Keith  N. 
Satterthwalte,  Fred  C. 
Savage,  Homer  D. 
Savage,  Vann  B. 
Sawlck,  Theodore 
Schaedler,  George  A. 
Schellenberg.  Albert 
Schexnayder,  Robert 

L. 
Schmidt,  La  von  C. 


flchwem,  WUUam  A. 

SeiberUch,  Carl  J. 

Serrell,  Andrew 

Setaer,  Andrew  R. 

SeTems,  Robert  L. 

Shaw,  William  H. 

aibert,  Victor  J. 

Slmcoz.  WUUam  A. 

Sistrunk.  Vernon  J. 

Slattery.  Thomas  G. 

Sllf  er.  Allen  W. 

Smith,  Barclay  W. 

Smith,  Bruce  B. 

Smith,  Raymond  D. 

Smyth,  Robert  P. 

Snowden,  Harold  P. 

Somervell.  Willis  L.. 
Jr. 

Sowar,  Joseph  P. 

Sparks,  Samuel  A. 

6i>eciale,  Joachim  P. 

Spencer.  Prank  O. 

Stadler.  Paul  C. 

Steinbeck,  Albert  A. 

Stevenson,  James  E. 

Stevenson,  Robert  J.. 
Jr. 

Stewart.  Harold  E. 

Stewart,  Marlar  B. 
StoU,  Ralph  P. 
Stone,  James  P. 
SvUUvan.  Patrick  L. 
Swinburne,  Harry  W., 

Jr. 
Swlnt.  George,  m 
TaU.  Harold  R. 
Tanner,  Carl  B.,  Jr. 
Tarleton,  George  L. 
Tate.  Hugh  J. 
Teal,  Thomas  W. 
Thomas,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Tlerney,  John  F.,  Jr. 
TUley,  Joel  B..  Jr. 
Tobln,  WUllam  P..  Jr. 
Tomklns,  Lewis  A. 
Toon,  Owen  R. 


Tracy,  OUbert  L. 
Truesdale,  Ross  R. 
Turner,  Frederick  C. 
Ttimer.  William  W. 
Tuttle.  James  P. 
Tyler.  EUery  E. 
Van  Pelt,  Wallace  V. 
Vegelahn.  Norbert  P. 
Vehom.  Robert  N. 
Vlttek,  Albert  W. 
Von  Bgger,  Harold  K. 
Walker.  Ralph  LaR. 
Walker,  John  8. 
Walker,  Jack  A. 
WaUace.  Howard  K. 
Wallace,  Joseph  W.,  3t. 
Walsh,  WUUam  J. 
Walstrom,  Clifford  C. 
Ward,  Lyttleton  T. 
Ward,  MarshaU  D. 
Warllck,  Wilbur  W. 
Webb,  WUllam  L. 
Weidner,  Jack  W. 
Welsse.  Carl 
Welsh.  John  D. 
Whlsler,  WUllam  O. 
Whlteman.  Stephen  J. 
Whltworth,  Bulls  L, 
Wleland,  Dicky 
Wiley,  Howard  P. 
Wllhide,  Charles  R. 
Wilkinson,  WUUam  L. 
WlUlams,  Reginald  M., 

Jr. 
WUlyard,  Harold  A. 
WUson,  Ernest  E. 
Wilson,  WUllam  R. 
Wlnslow,  George  H. 
Wiseman.  Eugene  R. 
Wolf.  Jerome  L..  Jr. 
Woodward,  LaMar  Ii. 
York,  Daniel  A. 
Young.  Earle  B. 
Zeltvogel,  James  R. 
Zimmerman,  Ernest 

L. 


Toponce,  Harvey  E. 

7o  be  commanders  (Medical  Corpa) 


Arnold,  Homer  8. 
Barton,  Robert  K. 
Bird,  Bdward  W. 
Christiansen,  David  V. 
Cowart,  Elgin  C,  Jr. 
Imburg,  Jerome 
Lehman,  Roes  M.,  Jr. 
Marks,  Thomas  8. 


McLean.  Donald  H. 
Morris,  David  P.,  Jr. 
Ostapowtcz.  Prank 
Randel.  Harvey  O. 
Rohrs.  Lloyd  C. 
Rupnlk.  Edward  J. 
Schulte.  John  H. 
Workman.  Robert  D. 


To  be  commanders  (Supply  Corps) 


Ale  ken,  John  E. 
Altken.  Douglas  G. 
Appleby,  Dan  P. 
Ard,  James  H. 
Bahl.  Donald  W. 
Baldwin,  Prank  E. 
Baumgartner,  Donald 

P. 
Bergen,  Richard 
Breault.  Roland  W. 
Brown,  Roger  W. 
Cassln,  Thomas  A. 
Clement.  Earl  O. 
Conry.  William  H. 
OooU,  Robert  W. 
DeHart,  Kenneth  P. 
De Young,  Warren  R. 
Farley.  WUllam  B. 
Foulkes,  WUllam  O. 
Graham,  Rupert  B. 
Halley,  Harry  J. 
Hawkins.  Noble  "T" 
Hopkins,  Warren  O. 
Jenne,  Prank  L. 
Johannesen,  William 

A. 
Johnson.  Carl  M. 
Jones,  Morton  D. 
Keever,  Karl  N. 


Koontz.  Richard  R. 
Larson,  Jay  E. 
Lobaugh,  Leslie  E. 
Long,  John  J. 
Madden,  Robert  H. 
Mason.  Charles  M. 
Maugans.  nnnk  O. 
McCuUoh.  Merlin  L. 
McDanlel.  Roy  M. 
McGlothlln.  Houston 

W, 
MUler,  DeWa3rne  C. 
Needham,  Donald  A. 
Nelson.  Merlyn  A. 
Purvlance.  Rajmiond 

E.,  Jr. 
Scaturro,  Albert  V. 
Schneider.  WUlard  N. 
Bellman,  Lloyd  E. 
Smith,  Bert  B. 
Sparks,  Walnard  H. 
Stevenson,  Thomas  B. 
Urquhart,  Lennus  "B" 
Utterback,  Carl  W. 
Wells,  Robert  A. 
Whitchurch,  Prank  H, 
Whltver,  John  A. 
Wilson,  Bentley  L. 
WUson,  Roqnel  A. 


KUllon,  Clyde  D. 

To  be  commanders  (Chaplain  Corps} 
Cari>enter,  Malcolm  A.  Danlelsen.  John  M. 
Cusack,  Joseph  P.  Domlny,  Arthur  L. 


Doyle.  WUllam  P. 
Penning,  Robert  C. 
Harrison,  Robert  If. 
Heyl.  Richard  P. 

To  be  eommanders 

Anderson,  WlUlam  C. 

Jr. 
Bowman.  Harlan  L. 
Daniels.  John  M. 
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Martin.  George  L. 
Oglesby,  Glynn  A. 
Sobel.  Samuel 
Swanson,  Eugene  S. 

ICivU  Enfftneer  Corps) 

,  Graxrten,  Henry  8. 
PhlUlps,  Cushlng.  Jr. 
Shepard.  George  R. 


To  be  commanders  {Dental  Corps) 


Bursey,  Don  C. 
Hawkins.  Kenner  P. 
Hoerman.  Kirk  C. 
Kennedy.  WUllam  J. 
Koester.  Frederick 

w..ni 


Kohler.  MUton  C. 
Rogers.  WUllam  J.,  Jr. 
Selfrldge,  George  D. 
Sharp,  Ben  C. 
Smith,  Alan  E. 
Zustlak,  Michael 


To  be  commanders  {Medieal  Service  Corps) 
Andersen.  Albert  L.  Van  Landlngham.  Em- 
Rlgg.  Robert  P.  mett  L.,  Jr. 

Thompson.  Lester  K. 


To  be  lieutenant 
Adams.  Hershel  L. 
Adams.  Richard  C. 
Addlcott.  Leslie,  Jr. 
Adklns,  Joe  D. 
Aiken,  Robert  A. 
Alford,  Zeb  D. 
Allen,  James  B. 
Allison,  George  E. 
Almonrode,  Roland 

H. 
Ames,  Ll(HieI  E.,  Jr. 
And«3on.  Arthur  H. 
Armstrong,  CoUn  L. 
Arnold,  Charles  B. 
Austin,  Carl  B. 
BaUey.  George  O. 
Ball,  George  F. 
Barnett,  Gene  A. 
Bartlett.  Ronald  D. 
Bartow.  WUllam  R. 
Bauer.  Lawrence  R. 
Baiunann,  Hugh  B. 
Beaman,  Percy  S, 
Beatty,  William  P. 
Beavers.  Harrison  J. 
Becker,  Jerry  T. 
Beesley,  David  L. 
Beltzer,  Francis  J. 
Bendel,  Roland  M 
Black,  Charles  H. 
Black.  Eton  •'H" 
Blackwell,  Logan  C. 
Blair,  Ira  W. 
Borgert,  Duane  D. 
Borlaug.  Paul  V. 
Boston.  Ward.  Jr. 
Boulware.  James  IL 
Boushee.  Prank  L. 
Boyer,  Keith  D. 
Brady.  James  "L".  m 
Brland.  Rene  L. 
Brockmann,  Victor  D. 
Brooks,  Ftancis  E. 
Broficha,  Nell  J. 
Brown,  Edward  J. 
Brown.  VergU  N.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Barry  W. 
Brown.  GecH'ge 
Brown,  Woolsc»i  S. 
BrowneU.  Stuart  M. 
Bryan.  Paul  E.,  Jr. 
Bublitz.  Robert  E. 
Buck.  Edward  G. 
Bueler.  Charles  M. 
Bunganlch.  John.  Jr. 
Byrd,  William  J. 
Campbell.  Ivan  R. 
Carlqulst.  Roger 
Carpenter.  John  G. 
Carpenter,  Earl  C,  Jr. 
Carpenter.  Ramon  L. 
Carr,  Herbert  W. 
Carruth,  David  C. 
Carter.  John  T..  Jr. 
Carter.  Rodney  B. 
Cartwrlght.  BUlle  J. 
Case.  Richard  B. 


commanders  (Une) 

Castrueclo.  Nicholas 

A. 
Chapman,  Roger  A, 
Cluw,  Robert  S.,  Jr. 
Christie,  Eugene  R. 
Clark.  William  E. 
Clark,  James  R.  D. 
Clasen.  Robert  C. 

Classen,  Robert  E. 

Clawson,  Frederic  J. 

ConkUn.  William  P. 

Cook.  Murray  C. 

Corrigan,  Paul  T. 

Cowden,  Jack 

Crabtree,  Alan  B. 

Cranston,  JiUlus  B.. 
Jr. 

Crawford,  Wayne  H., 
Jr. 

Crawford,  Donald  H. 

Crevler,  Albert  W. 

Crispin,  Robert  E. 

Crouter,  Robert  W. 

Crump.  Prank  L.,  Jr. 

Cullen,  James  H. 

Culllson.  Chester  D. 

Darling.  Richard  B. 

Dassler.  Edward  M. 

Davis.  WlUlam  J. 

Decker.  Harvey  L. 

DeLong.  George  E. 

Denham.  John  Q. 

Denny,  Lewis  B. 

Devonchlk.  Joseph  M. 

Dewenter.  John  R..  Jr. 

Dias,  Robert  P. 

Dlttmar.  WlUlam  D. 

Dodd.  James  R. 

Doheny.  John  P. 

Donaldson.  WlUiam  I. 

DonneUy.  William  K. 

Donovan,  Walter  J. 

Downing,  Joseph  H., 
Jr. 

Doxey.  Robert  C. 

Dryer.  Harold  M. 

Dunbar.  John  P. 

Durfoe.  Robert  B. 

Eareckson,  Frederick 
L..  Jr. 

Edwards,  Iilaurlce  M., 

Jr. 
Sgger.  Donald  L. 
Ellis,  Harry  B. 
English,  Harold  G. 
Epps.  Charles  W. 
Erickson,  PhUlp  W. 
Ettlnger.  Harry  E..  Jr. 
Evans.  Delmar  H..  Jr. 
Faslg,  Richard  D. 
Ferguson,  Robert  B. 
Plt^erald,  Jean 
Plainer,  Fred  J. 
Flood,  Robert  H. 
Floyd,  Albert  O. 
Plynn  Prank  J. 
Fogarty,  Francis  C. 
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Foltz.  Robert  L. 

Fouids.  E>onalcl  O. 

Fowler,  Alfred  N. 

Foxwell,  David  O. 

Franklin.  Isaac  N.,  Jr 

Fraaler,  Klmer  L. 

Freer,  MUburn  K. 

Gabriel.  Wallace  S. 

Gammon.  James  M. 

Garllnghouae,  Bruce 
B 

Gauthler,  Gene  F. 

Gaydofl.  Michael.  Jr. 

Gentry.  John  H. 

Glbbs.  John  D..  Jr. 

GUdow,  WUUam  E. 

Gllmore.  Frank  C. 

Godfrey,  Joseph  V. 

Goldman.  Peter  J. 

Goodman,  Ben.  Jr. 

Goodsell.  Norton  H. 

Gormley.  Robert  H. 

Goae,  Charles  K. 

Graham,  Horace  E. 

Green.  Norman  K. 

Griffith.  Harold  F. 

Grobmeler.  Alvln  H. 

Cuerrlerl,  Louis  M. 

GuUday.  Thomas  J., 
Jr. 

Gurney,  Sumner 

Hamilton.  Jack  M. 

Hancock.  Burton  W. 

Hanley,  Richard  J. 

Hanlon,  Kevin 

Hantzes,  Savas 

Harker,  Theodore  R. 

Harlan,  James  D. 

Harrison,  James  L.,  Jr. 

Hart,  George  L. 

Hartnxan,  Richard  V. 

Harvey.  Donald  P. 

Hasler.  Arthur  R.,  Jr. 

Hathaway,  Charles  E 

Hauber.  Erwln  E.  J. 

Hawley.  Bennle  O. 

Hayes.  James  T. 

Hayes.  E>onald  J. 

Haynes.  Kenneth  G. 
Herron.  Russell  G. 
Hess.  Lawrence  E..  Jr. 
Hlckey.  Joseph  P. 
Hill,  Hughes 
Hilton,  Robert  P. 
Hlmellck.  Ronald  V. 
Hoag.  Harold 
Hodder.  Arthur  J..  Jr. 
Hodge.  Alan  G. 
Hofer.  Frank  N,  Jr. 
Hoffman.  Richard  A. 
Hofto.  Leslie  C. 
Hogg.  Gordon  McG  , 

Jr. 
Hokenson,  Carl  L.,  Jr 
Holbrook,  Jack  G. 
Holland,  John  P. 
Holshouser,  Jesse  A  , 

Jr. 
HoUon.  Wallace  C. 
Horn,  Kenneth  A. 
Hovde.  Albln  L. 
Howard,  Alfred  M 
Hubbell,  George  E. 
Hughes.  David  L. 
Hunt,  Robert  S. 
Hunter,  "H"  Reld 
Hunter.  Robert  E  ,  Jr 
Huntzlnger.  Robert  E. 
nigen.  Richard  W. 
Jackson,  Frederick  D  . 

Jr 
Jacobl.  Richard  C. 
Jacobs.  Eldon  A. 
Jagoe.  WUUam  H. 
Janlec.  Roy  T. 
Jefferson,  Harry  P. 
Jenlsta.  James  F  .  Jr. 
Jenkins,  Harry  T.,  Jr 
Jensen,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Jlnimerson.  Thomas 

J..  Jr. 


Jqhnson.  Harvey  J. 

Jo«s.  Herbert  L. 

JuntlUa.  Harry  W. 

Jussel,  Alfred  R. 
.   Kanak.  Robert  A. 

Kauflln,  James  A. 

Keenain,  Paul  C  .  Jr. 

Keener.  Bruce.  Ill 

Keller,  Harry  S  ,  Jr. 

Kelly.  Bugeue  F 

Kent,  William  R. 

Kent.  Theodore  R. 

Kern,  John  S. 

Kldd,  John  W. 

Kile,  Newton  A. 

Klrkpatrlck,  Donald 
McL. 

Klause.  Joeeph  E. 

Klemm,  Wilbur  C. 

Kline,  John  L..  Jr. 

Klinefelter.  John  W. 

Knaebel.  William  E. 

Knock,  Franklin  C. 

Koett.  Lee  E. 

Kojm,  Leonard  R 

Krlmmel.  John  E. 

Kuhn.  Francis  X 

Lamoreaux.  Lewis  S. 

Lanaden,  Humphrey  B 

Larry.  Walter  C 

Latham.  George  R. 

Lawrence,  Kenneth  W 

Lawson,  Robert  P. 

Lee.  George  H. 

Lee,  Harry  B. 

Lewis.  Chantee 

LUleboe.  Monard  L 

Llndenmayer,  Louie  L. 

Little.  George  L  .  Ill 

Llvesay.  Alvln  R  ,  Jr. 

Lockwood,  Warren  H. 

Loper.  OUle  J. 

Lorenz,  Joseph  D. 

Lowry,  Charles  H  ,  Jr 

Lynn.  Dcjyle  W 

Madden.  WUUam  E. 

Magulre.  Joseph  W. 

Mahaffey,  Dick  D 

Maler.  Arthur  R  .  Jr. 

Mangold,  John  P  ,  Jr. 

Marsh.  Marvin  D 

Marscjlals,  Lawrence  D 
Martin.  Ward  K. 
Marts,  Robert  S. 
Masek.  Floyd  B 
Mashaw,  Andrew  J 
Matthew,  WUUam 

McG 
Mc Adams.  Robert  B. 
McArthur,  Robert  R. 
McCalg.  James  A. 
McCamont,  John  A. 
McCann.  Carl  J 
McClary,  WUUam  D. 
McClellan,  Thomas  O 
McCllnton,  Robert  B. 
McCook,  John  A 
^^cDa^nold,  Raymond 

K 
McDowell.  Charles  E. 
McEachern.  Harold  Q. 
McGihon.  Roberts. 
McGonagle.  WUUam  L. 
McKlnley.  WUUam 
McLaughlin.  Robert  M. 
McLeod,  Murdock  M. 
McVeigh,  Paul  J 
Mead,  Frank  C. 
Mead.  Merle  P. 
Melssner.  Robert  W. 
Mertz.  Charles.  Ill 
Metcalf .  Wayne  C  .  Jr. 
Metzger.  Robert  P. 
Mlko.  Charles  R. 
MUIer.  David  W. 
MllUgan.  I>onald  P 
Mitchell.  WUUam  T  . 

Jr. 
Mlzon.  Cameron  O  ,  Jr 
Monger.  Albert  J. 
Moore,  Randolph 


Moorman.  Eugene  R 
Morel.  Albert  A.,  Jr. 
Morey,  Leonard.  Jr. 
Morris,  Adrian  B  .  Jr 
Morris,  James  H. 
Moss,  Eugene  C. 
Moureau.  Peter  R 
Munly.  Richard  E 
Murdoch,  George  D 
Nelss.  Norman  J. 
NelUs.  Donald  P 
Nelson,  Frank  A 
Nelson.  Leland  E. 
Nelson.  Perry  W. 
Nelson.  Robert  E. 
Nesbllt.  James  D. 
NevUle.  Joseph  T 
Newell,  William  C  .  J 
Noble.  Robert  E. 
Nord.  Clifford  E. 
Norman.  Oliver  L  .  Jr 
Nuber.  George  E  .  Jr 
Ny'.en.  WUUam  E 
O'Connor.  Roderick 

J  .  Jr 
Olsen,  Phil  G 
Osborn.  Nerl.  Ill 
Painter.  Joel  R. 
Painter,  John  L. 
Parish.  George  R  .  Jr 
Parker,  Hugh  O  ,  Jr 
Partridge,  Harry    Jr 
Patterson.  Randolph 

P 
Peksa.  Charles  F 
Pendleton.  Ralph  E 
Perry.  Donald   W 
PTelffer.  Wllhird  D 
Phillips.  Edwtrd 
Pickering,  John   H 
Pultras.  Robert  R 
Porcirl.  TTiomas  J 
Potcet.  Alonzo  M  .  Jr 
Prange,  WUUam  L 
Pray.   Robert  E 
Previatl,  L<nil8  J  .  Jr 
Prewett,  Clarence  L 
Prlsley    John  P 
Pyle.  Robert  E 
Quasebarth,  Edmund 

A  ,  Jr 
Rader.  Jack  B 
Rawlins.  Robert  D 
Reavls,  Jack8<in  B. 
Redel.  Adrian  T 
Reeder.  William  H    L 
Reh    CVjnald  E 
Resch,  Earl   F 
RichLAond.  John  W  . 

Jr 
Rideout.  Joseph  M  . 

Ill 
Rlley.  Paul  A 
Roberu.  James  W. 
R.)berts,  Louis  V 
Roblns<jn.  WUUam 

H  .  Jr 
Roblris,  Clarence  O 
R'K-kman.  Abniham 
Rogers,  Edmund  D  . 

Jr 
Rose,  Meyer  H 
Ross.  WUUam  W 
Rowan.  Russell  A  .  Jr 
Ruehrmund,  James  C 
Ruff.  ES-nest  D  .  Jr 
Rumfelt.  MUo 
Russell.  George  E 
Russell.  WUUam  H 
Saar.  Charles  W. 
Sallada,  WUUam  F 
Sansom,  Bayard  T 
Sapp.  Earle  W 
Savage.  Glenn  A 
Schleunlng.  Henry 

H  ,  Jr 
Schock.  Robert  E 
Schwoeffermann.  Rob- 
ert E 
Scuggtns,  Marvin  C  . 
Jr. 


Seale.  Thomas    M".  Jr. 
SeUgman.  Irwin  H. 
Sheehan.  WUUam  B. 
Shelton.  Benjamin  A. 
Sheppard.  Bruce  B. 
Shldle.  John  H. 
Short,  Edward  A. 
Shute.  John  W 
SlergleJ.  Edward  S 
Simmons.  Joseph.  Jr. 
Skelly.  Harold  F. 
Slater.  Robert  W. 
Small.  WUUam  N. 
Smith.  Richard  C. 
Smith.  Meredith  A 
Smith.  Philip  C  .  Jr 
Smith.  Rtinald  M. 
r  Smith.  Frank  A. 
Smith.  Ray  E 
Sonune.  Maurice  L 
Speed,  Lincoln  J. 
Sprv    Warren  L 
SUmsfield.  Richard  J 
Steer.  George  L 
Steinberg.  PhlUp 
Stephan    Charles  R 
Stevensrin.  Norman  M 
Silikel,  Robert  H. 
Stiles.  Robert  O 
Stohl    James  R 
Stoipe    Richard  H 
Strong    WlUard  I. 
Stiirm.  Charles  B 
Su<'h'>1oiskl    Petro 
Summitt,  Charles  K 
Suridberg.  J  ihn  P 
Talmadge    Charles  J 
Tay!or,  Dean    Jr 
Taylor    B<K)ne  C 
Taylor    Rljert  L. 
Tf'ed    John 
Teiffelflt    Carl  O. 
Thomas    I^ee  R  .  Jr 
Thoniius    WlUlam  J 
Th  'mps-in    Robert  K 
Thompson    Robert  M 
Ih' nvson    James 
TUton    Charles  N 
Tlssot.  Ernest  E  .  Jr 
T   wr.es    J..hn  W  .  Jr 
Truesdale    Francis  K. 
Tru.sso.  Sebastian 
Tucker,  Richard  McK 
Underwood,  John     L  ". 

Jr 
Viiglanos    Nicholas  J 
Van  Gundy    Bryson. 

Jr 
Van  Lunen   Moyd  M 
Vecchione    Felix  » 
V  'Ilertsen.  Russell  A 
Wilde.  John  A 
W.idsworth,  Dwlght 
Walker.  Harrison  M  , 

Jr 
Walston.  William  G 
W.ird    Etlgar  F 
W.ird.     J        D  • 
Washburn,  Dimghis  A 
Wiiterman    John  T 
Weeks.  Robert  B. 
Wegner.  WUUam 
Weidman,  Rtibert  M  , 

Jr 
Welch.  Edward  F  .  Jr 
Wellons.  Alfred  G  .  Jr 
Wells    Frank  P 
Werner,  David  J 
Wheat,  NewUm  L 
Wheeler,  C'Ufford  D 
Whitby.  Walter  T 
Wiener,  Richard  '  A  ' 
Wilder,  James  D 
Wiikin.son.  Thom.is  R 
WUii.ims.  David  T 
Williams.  George  A 
WUs.)n.   Robert  E 
Wilson.  Thomas  B  .  Jr 
Wlneman.  Gordon  L 
Winkler.  Cornells.  Jr 
Wold,  John  C. 


1962 


Winiara 


Wix)ten,  Guy  O,  Zimmerman, 

Wurlltzer.  Robert  B.         R..  Jr. 
Zagorskl,  Raymond  E.  Zlnsler.  Frank  G. 
Zeleznock,  Louis  J. 

To  be  lieutenant  comfnatuler$  {Medical 
Corps) 

Arnest.  Richard  T  .  Jr  Kltrtnos,  Nicholas  P 
Arthur.  Ransom  J 
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Bennett,  Wayland 
Burgoyne.  David  S 
Cox.  John  W 
DeForest.  Robert  E 
Edens.  Fred  R 
Esterly,  Harold  D  ,  Jr. 
Ewlng.  Channlng  L 
Gossett,  Clarence  E 
Morgan.  Joseph  T. 
Jauchler.  Gerard  W 
Johnson.  TTiomas  S. 
Jones.  Warren  R. 


Mllnes,  Roger  F. 
Mitchell,  George  D 
Monahan,    George    F . 

Jr 
Oftedal,  Sverre  J  ,  Jr 
Slmpklns,  Carl  N  ,  Jr 
Bode.  Jonas 
Spauldlng,     Raymond 

C  .  Jr 
Szakacs.  Jeno  E. 
Turner,  Thomas  W 
Watklns,  Tommle  K 
Wilson,  Almon  C 


To   be   lieutenant   commandera    (Supply 
Corps) 


Acree    Calvin     H" 
Ahern,  James  R. 
AUshouse,  Thomas  J. 
Andrus,  Harold  R  ,  Jr. 
n  icciro.  Michael  V. 
Banghart,  Robert  J 
B.iriitta.  Alfred  A 
B.irnett.     WiUuun     H 

Jr 
Beale.  John  W 
Benson,  Bruce  A. 
Btaaslc.  Robert  S. 
BoUens.  Alfred  P. 
Htiw.  Joseph  R 
Braley.  Charles  R  .  Jr 
Byrd,  James  L. 
Calhoun.  Thomas  N. 
Chapman.  John  A  .  II 
Child.  Arthur  L  .  Ill 
Colbert,  Bryan  R 
Cosby.  Francis  B 


Manlon.  Uriel  V.  Jr. 
Martin.  John  T. 
Matthews.  Chester  S 
McCabe,  John  N. 
McCrory.  Walter  J 
McOovern.  Austin  F 
McKecn,  Bdward  N. 
.  McMullen.  Marvin  E 
Mereneas.  Lyman  T 
Morgan,  James  P..  Jr. 
Murphy,  Thomas  F  , 

Jr. 
Natsmith,  James  A. 
Newman.  Carl  H. 
Nunnally,  Roy  S, 
Olln,  Wmiam  C. 
Oliver.  Jaooes  C,  Jr. 
Ortland.  Warren  H. 
Ouellette.  Joseph  F 
Packard,  Harrison  O 
Park,  Jack  M. 


>ughUn,  James  E   M  Pawlowskl.  Thomas  J 

Jr 
Perschy.  John  L. 
Pflueger.  Paul  J 
Phelps,  CJordon  W  .  Jr 
Prestwlch,  John  P 
PurncU.  Rodney  K. 
Ralney.  Richard  L. 
Relchert,  Harold  H. 
Rendelson,  Paul  L. 
Reynders.  WUUam  J 
Rlegte.  Chester  F. 
Robinson,  Kenneth 

McD 
Ryder.  John  K. 
Ryon.  George  O. 
Baksa.  Frank  A. 
Selden.  Claiborne  T. 
Sharp.  Herbert  C. 
Slater,  TTwmton  L. 
Snyder,  William  J 
Spalding.  Joseph  E 
Stephens.  Samuel  8. 
Stratton,  Ogden  K. 
Strohm.  James  R. 


C7-irnei  kl.  Chester  B 
I).*niel.  James  C. 
DasoMch,  Michael 
Deutch.  Martin  J 
Donahue.  Daniel   F 
I>)wns,  Thomas  R. 
Uunliar,  Robert  F 
Edsall.  Arthur  R  .  Jr. 
Eliot,  Edward  C 
Elwood.  Joseph  L. 
Kmery,  WUUam  McL 
Fiibiau.  Robert  G. 
Finn.  John  F. 
Flaherty,  Timothy  O. 
Futral.  Herschel  E.. 

Jr 
Garbalinskl.  Walter 
Gentel.  Robert  A. 
Clifford,  Robert  L. 
Goldstein   Gerald  H. 
Grander,  Howard  P 
Graziadel,  John  D. 
Grechanlk.  Walter 
Growden,  EUwood  W 


Hagedorn,  L;iwrence  D  Sullivan.  John  J 
HamlU.  WlUlam  T  .  Jr   Sundberg.  Daniel  O 


Hardy,  John  F 
Hatch    B<ibby  L 
Hatfield,  John  H 
Havener.  MUlard  F 
Hetuiiey,  G.Ul  L 
Helndel,  Donald  D. 
Hfrefcjrd.  James  D 
Herr,  Gordon  M 
Hof'man.  Rex  V  .  Jr 
Hopiicins   LeRoy  E 
Houkum    Lelf  A 
Jacltson,  Dale  E 
Ke-.  ser,  Carroll  R 
Kirkwor)d.  "J"  Scott 
Kraus.  Walter  L. 
Ledbetter.  Lee  R 
Leslie.  Myrlon  "J" 
Ixing   Samuel  M  ,  Jr 
Malerlch   Francis  J 
Malone,  Francis  E. 


Sutherland,  Lawrence 

E  ,  Jr. 
Swanke,  Charles  C 
Taylor,  William  L. 
Thomas.  Carl  W 
Thurner,  Alfred  J. 
Jr  Van  Tol,  Peter  H  B  . 

Jr. 
Veazey.  John  W 
Von  Kennel.  Harry  P  . 

Jr 
Wallace.  William  E. 
Walters,  Melville  J  .  Jr. 
Ward,  John  A. 
Watson.  Raymond  A. 
Watson.  Lawrence  A- 
Watt.  Robert  J 
Weiss.  Richard  A. 
Whelan.  David  W. 
Wier.  Rlcbard  A. 


Will,  James  C. 
Wills.  Thomas  J,  n 
Wilson.  Dorsey  V. 
Winfrey.  WUliam  L. 


Woodbury,  Orpheus  L., 

Jr. 
Zlegler,  Bryan  W. 


To  be  lieutenant  commanderi  (Chaplain 
Corps ) 


Anderson,  Robert  E. 
BarlLk.  Robert  F. 
Byrnes.  John  P. 
Caldwell,  Ralph  O. 
Duncan.  Henry  C. 
Gibbons,  Alan  R. 
Hailstone,  Charles  B. 
Hammerl.  Paul  C. 
Hardman,  Samuel  R. 


Roar,  Martin  J. 
Hunter.  William  M. 
Mattiello,  Luclan  C. 
Michael,  Don  M. 
Powell,  Willie  D. 
Rlley,  George  B. 
Robertson,  Alia  W. 
Rogers,  Lowell  R. 
TlUberg.  Harlln  B. 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders  (Civil  Engineer 

Corps) 
Anderson.  Gordon  A.     Kauffman,  Steven  K. 


Baf  us,  Raymond  A. 
Blbbo.  Domenlco  N. 
Buck.  Robertcon  W. 
Butterfleld,  Osslan  R. 


Lltke,  Robert  A. 
Marah.  Edward  H..  n 
McCoy,  Arley  E.,  Jr. 
McEleney.  Philip  J. 


Cavendish.  Lynn  McG.  McManus,  Edward  A. 
Doerplnghaus,  Robert  Michael.  Edwin  M. 


C 
Douthltt,  Roy  W. 
Floyd.  Archie  E. 
Graessle.  Howard  D. 

II 
Hardy.  Richard  T. 
Held,  Charles  C.  Jr. 
Hoffman.  George  L. 
Johnson.    WUllam 

Jr. 
Jones.  Frank  W. 


Nlms.  WUUam  E. 
Portner.  Eugene  M. 
Reed.  WUllam  P..  Jr. 
Rlcheson.  William  J. 
Schley,  Gordon  W. 
Semple.  WUliam  H. 
Stroh.  Alfred.  Jr. 
Trompeter.  Richard  W. 
M,  Vance,  Robert  C. 
Washburn.  Jack  B. 
White,  Lawrence  M. 
To  be  lieutenant  commanders  (Dental  COrpa) 


Amman.  Fred  M. 
Bagby.  Robert  W. 
Brown.  WUUam  R. 
Farrell.  Paul  E 
Hartnett.  Joseph  B. 
Hlckry,  Loren  V. 
Hotz   Philip  C. 
Howard,  Roger  H. 

To  be  lieutenant 


Johnson.  Walter  N. 
Montgomery,  Wendell 

E 
Scruggs.  Charles  "S" 
Smith.  Scott  McD. 
Splcer.  Robert  H. 
Weber.  Irving  J..  Jr. 
Wyda.  Andrew.  Jr. 

commanders   (Medical 


McGrael 
J.  Jr. 


Service  Corps) 
Lawrence        Williams.  Wayne  E. 


To  be  lieutenant  commanders  {Nurse  Corps) 


Alexander,  Betty  J 
Barrett.  Mary  F. 
Brady.  Eleanor  M. 
Broker,  Irene  W. 
Burcham.  Janice  M. 
Carmine.  Barbara  B. 
Christopher.  Floy  M. 
Cornelius.  Dolores 
Crawford,  Minnie  R. 
Doherty,  Katheryn  L. 

T. 
Emery.  Lura  J. 
Feagln.  Lenore  S. 
GUlmann.  Annabelle 

B. 
Helmberger.  Peggy  S. 
Hoover.  Joyce  J. 


Hovls,  Vila  J. 
Idarola.  Rose  V. 
Krone.  Dora 
Lesho,  Veronica  A. 
Marsh.  Kathleen 
Mathels.  Agnes  F. 
Pelklngton.   Alva  B. 
Podosek.  Sophie  A. 
Qulllln.  Rose  M. 
Rapp.  Gloria  V. 
Richards.  Margaret  R. 
Searcy.  Owedla  M. 
Segln.  Olga 
Sharp,  Louise  W. 
Thurnau.  June  R. 


Abrom 
Adams.  John  L. 
Aden.  Melvln  O. 
Agnew.  William  F. 
AUes.  John  W..  IV 


Venverloh.  Dorothy  J. 

Wujclk,  Irene 
To   be  lieutenants   (Line) 
Richard  M.       Arthur.   Glenn  N..   Jr. 

Ash  ford.    James   P. 

Astley,  Jamea  J. 

Aven,  Donald  J. 

Awbrey.  Roy  D. 
Albrltton.  Charles  R.  Bader,  Allen  L. 
Alderson.    Donald    M.Bailey,   John  P.,  Jf. 

•^'"  Balrd.  Wlnfleld  8..  Jr. 

Alecxlh.  Donald  A.         Baker,  David  E. 
Alexander.  Howard  W  B.iker,  Richard  L. 
Allen.  John  C.  Baldauf,  Laurence  C. 

Allen.  Galen  B.  jr. 

AlUgood.  Bruce  T..  Jr.Baldry.  George  K. 
Anderson.  Roland  F.     Baldwin.  John  A.,  Jr. 


Anderson,  Erns  M. 
Anderson,  George  B. 
Anderson,  James  C. 
Andrae.  Albert  W. 
Ansel.  Frank  N. 
Anthony,  Charles  B. 


Baleme,  Leroy  C. 
BaUlnger.  Robert 

MacQ. 
Balsamo,  Leo  J. 
Banbury.   Ployd   R. 
Bannon,  John  M. 


Barber,   James  A.,  Jr 
Barnes,  Richard  A. 
Barr,  Walter  A. 
Barr,  Ronald  L. 
Barry,  Richard  B. 
Bastln,  Carl  A. 
Batdorf,  Paul  D. 
Bates,  Walter  F. 
Bates,  Glenn  D. 
Batzler,  John  R. 
Bauder,  James  R. 
Baumgartner,  John  P 
Bausch,  Francis  A. 
Baxter,  William  J.,  Jr 
Bean.  Alan  L. 
Beardslee,     Ralph     C. 

Jr. 
Bechelma3rr,   Leroy   R 
Bel,  Douglas  W.,  Jr. 
Belflower,  Horace  J. 
Bennett,   Raymond 

"D" 

Bennett,  Joseph  E. 

Benton,  Joseph  D. 

Bernard,  George  O. 

Bethany,  Jesse  E. 

Blegel,  Herbert  K. 

Blgney,  Russell  E. 

BiningB.  Clare  B. 

Blrdsall.  David  M. 

Bishop,  Michael  E. 

Blackmar,  Fredrik  S. 

Black,  Cole 

Black,  George  E. 

Blaine,  Robert  D. 

Blair,  Peter  S. 

Blandford,  James  R. 

Blenkhom,  James  M., 
Jr. 

Blythe,  Russell  M. 

Bodenstelner,  Wayne 
D. 

Bond, John  R. 

Bonner.  James  T.,  Jr 

Bonz.  Philip  E. 

Borden,  Douglas  H., 
Jr. 

Boslaugh,  David  L. 

Bosaart.  Edmund  B., 
Jr. 

Bos  worth.  Kirk  L. 

Boucher.  Francis  T. 

Boudreaux.  Byron  P. 

Bowler,  Peter  P. 

Boyd,  Robert  L. 

Brace.  Robert  L. 

Bracken,  Leonard  A., 
Jr. 

Bradley.  Bedford  C. 

Brady,  Joseph  G. 

Brady.  Frederick  L., 

Jr. 
Brannon,  Robert  M., 

Jr. 
Braun,  Carl  T. 
Braun,  Peter  J. 
Brlggs,  Donald  R. 
Browder,  Bdward  H. 
Brown,  Harold  E. 
Brown.  Leo  P. 
Brubaker.  Joseph  D^ 

Jr. 
Buchanan.  Auda  E. 
Buck.  Harry  J.   ' 
Buck,  Wallace  A. 
Bullard,  Jerry  L. 
Burch.  WUllam  J. 
Burden,  Harvey  W. 
Burgess.  Harold  E..  Jr 
Burke,  Thomas  J.,  Jr 
Burnham,  Leonard 
Bums,  John  A. 
Bush,  WUllam  L.,  Jr. 
Butterfleld.  Frederick 

D. 
Buzzard,  Robert  D. 
Byers,  James  "Z" 
Byrne,  Patrick  S. 
Byrne,  Joseph  L. 
Cajka,  Anthony  C. 


Callahan,  Robert  L. 

Cameron,  Jim  P. 

Camp,  John  R. 

Campbell,  Harry  P., 
Jr. 

Campbell,  Gerald  D. 

Campbell,  Richard  P. 

Campbell,  Richard  H. 

Cann.  Thomas  P. 

Caraway,  Elisha  B.,  Jr. 

Carlson,  Dudley  L. 

Carlson,  Leland  J. 

Carr,  James  McL.,  Jr. 

Carry,  Allan  H. 

Carson,  Burton  E.,  n 

Carter,  Powell  P.,  Jr. 

Caruso.  Amedeo  B. 

Carver,  Robert  L. 

Caston,  Terry  G. 

Caswell,  David  W. 

Chaney,  Conner  P. 

Channell,  Ralph  N. 

Chapman,  WUUam  R. 

Chase,  Warren  P. 

Christian,  Robert  R. 

Christmas,  Walter  B. 

Christensen,  Howard 
E. 

Clcolanl,  Angelo  G. 

Clark,  Robert  E. 

Clark,  Robert  "C" 

Clausen.  Carroll  E. 

Clement.  Carl  C,  Jr. 

Cleveland,  Gary  M. 

Cliff.  Gene  L. 

Clinton,  Samuel  T. 

Coakley,  WUllam  P. 

Coakley,  Stephen  A. 

Cobb,  George  W. 

Cockfleld,  David  W. 

Coffey,  Roger  L. 

Coleman,  Theodore  L., 
Jr. 

Coleman,  Charles  L. 

Colley,  Richard  T. 

Colmie,  Joseph  V. 

Combs,  Lawrence  L. 

Comstock,  Richard  I. 

Conley,  David  J. 

Conmy,  Walsh  J. 

Conway,  James  McN. 

Cook,  Charles  P. 

Cooper,  James  A. 

Copeman,  Thomas  H.. 

Jr. 
Corcoran,  Martin  P. 
Comett,  Paul  A. 
Coupe,  Richard  H. 
Courtney,  Warren,  P., 

Jr. 
Cowles.  Robert  R. 
Cox,  Dwlght  H. 
Creech,  Worley  Y.,  Jr. 
Currle,  Raymond  M. 
Ctirtis.  WUliam  R. 
Curtis.  Dennis  E. 
D'Alola,  John,  Jr. 
DartneU,  WUliam  H. 
Davis,  George  W.,  Jr. 
Davis.  Thomas  A.  E. 
Davis,  Charles  N. 
Davis,  Harry  L. 
Dawson,  Albert  L. 
Deal,  James  W. 
Debroder,  Glen  O. 
Dedrlckson,  Charles  R. 
DeGroff,  James  L. 
DeLano.  George  B. 
Del  Plato,  Lawrence  8. 
Dennlson.  Daniel  C. 
Devalols,  Edwin  W. 
Dietz,  Warren  C. 
Dingle,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Donahue,  Joseph  M. 
Donovan,  Ian  E.  M. 
Doonan,  Robert  J. 
Dopazo,  Anthony  J. 
Dougherty,  Gerald  P. 
Dougherty,  James 

McC. 
Doyle.  Robert  C. 


Dresel.  Lorlng  P. 

Duffy,  Francis  J. 

Duke.  Louie  C. 

Dunn,  Joseph  J. 

Dunne,  Francis  B. 

Durbin,  Robert  H..  Jr 

Durgin,  David  A. 

Earley.  Joseph  M..  Jr. 

Echard,  Richard  D. 

Eckels,  Donald  E. 

Edberg,  Walter  O. 

Edson.  Charles  T. 

Egan.  WUllam  P. 

Elder,  WlUlam  N. 

Ellas,  WlUlam,  Jr. 

Elliott,  Charles  P. 

Elliott,  Fredrick  H. 

Emery,  Robert  E. 

Emery,  Thomas  R.  M. 

Emmett.  Joseph  R. 

Englert.  Robert  J. 

Eppler.  BUly  M. 

Erlckson.  Kenneth  J. 

Ervln,  BUly  M. 

Estocin,  Michael  J. 

Etcheson,  Gerald  B. 

Evans,  Richard  P. 

Evans,  Irvln  R. 

Evans,  James  J. 

Evrard,  Leroy 

Exley,  William  P. 

Fatrchlld.  Joseph  D. 

Pall,  Robert  H.,  Ill 

Pancher.  Allen  P. 

Farlno,  Francis  J. 

Parris,  David  E. 

Passett,  Harold  S.,  Jr. 

Peakes,  George  B.,  Jr. 
Fend,  Clarence  E.,  Jr. 
Fetterman,  John  H., 

Jr. 
PlUingane,  Hulon  P, 
Finch.  All>ert 
Flnke.  Walter  J.,  Jr. 
Fischer,  Herman  V.. 

Jr. 
Plsher,  John  C. 
Fitzgerald,  John 
Fix.  Vernon  H. 
Fladager,  Myles  E. 
Planlgan,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Fleming,  James  T., 

Jr. 
Fleury.  Clement  E. 
Flick.  John  P. 
Flory.  Richard  L. 
Flowers,  Walter  R. 
Foley,  Harvey  D. 
Poote,  Theodore  P. 
Ford.  James  N. 
Ford.  WUbur  8. 
Ford,  Harold  L. 
Pordham,  Barton  W., 

Jr. 
Fountain,  Robert  B., 

Jr. 
Pox,  Evarts  C,  Jr. 
Francis,  Nigel  D. 
Frederick.  Peter  O. 
French,  Maynard  D. 
French.  Henry  A. 
Frold,  James  C. 
Prye.  Richard  H. 
Pryksdale.  Frans  H. 
F*ueston,  Vernon  M., 

Jr. 
FuLford,  John  A. 
Fuller  ton,  Richard  P. 
PtUler,  MUo  W. 
Funck,  James  R. 
Gallagher,  John  W. 
Gallagher,  Patrick  J. 
Galvln,  Robert  J. 
Gammell,  Clark  M. 
Ganey,  John  R. 
Gardner,  Geoffrey  L. 
Garrett,  Theodore  C. 
Garrow,  Jack  A. 
Gasser,  Thomas  A. 
Gauthey,  J.  Richard 
Geer,  Richard  G. 


Gehring,  Gary  J. 

Gerhan,  Charles  P.,  Jr 

Qerl,  NeU  D. 

Oerrity,  WUliam  J. 

Qledzlnaki,  Henry  B. 

Gilchrist,  Richard  B. 

OUlett,  Jerry  T. 

Gllmore,  Kenneth  D. 

Olickman,  Walter 

Goetz,  Robert  B. 

Golanka,  Stanley  R. 

Gooden,  MUford  I. 

Gooding,  Charles  L., 
Jr. 

Goodman,  Forrest  H. 

Goppert,  Charles  W. 

Grady,  Michael  T. 

Graf,  Howard  F. 

Graflus,  Guy  A.  B. 

Graham.  Joel  H. 

Grant,  Edwin  H..  Jr. 

Granum.  Roger  B. 

Graue,  ClllTord  R. 

Greathouse.  Edwin  A. 

Greene,  George  W.,  Jr. 

Greene,  Donald  L. 

Greene,  James  P.,  Jr. 

Greenhalgh.  WlUlam 
T.,  Jr. 

Gregory,  Nelsor  B. 

Grego,  James  M. 

Griffin,  James  L. 

Grifflng.  Edward  P. 

Grimes,  Laurence 
H..  Jr. 

Grozen,  Paul  B. 

Grunenwald.  John  W. 

Guerra.  Albert  H. 

OuUday,  Daniel  8. 

OuUle,  Sherred  L. 

Gulmond,  Gordon  R. 

Gunther,  Howard  P. 

Hagee,  Charles  "R" 

Hagen,  Elmer  C. 

Hager,  Donald  G. 
Hague,  John  D. 
Haines,  Collins  H. 
Hall,  Charles  W. 
Hamilton,  Harry  D. 
Hamilton,  David  G. 
Hamilton.  Robert  B. 
HamUton,  Prank  P. 
Hammond,  Leroy  L. 
Haney.  Norman  L. 
Hanson,  Robert  P. 
Harden,  Thad  H. 
Harmony,  Lee  D.,  Jr. 
Harmon,  "J"  "E" 
Harper.  Elwood  N. 
Hari>er,  Norman  W. 
Harsh,  Kenneth  C. 
Barter.  John  V. 
Hartsaw.  David  R. 
Harvey.  Richard  IC 
Harvey,  NeU  L. 
Hastoglis,  Anthony  A. 
Hauser,  Donald  L. 
Heckman,  Donald  C. 
Hels^,  Lawrence  L. 
Henderson,  Thomas  P. 
Henderson, 

Raymond  R. 
Hendricks,  Richard  A. 
Hendricks.  George  H. 
Hepworth,  Robert  W. 
Hernandez.  Diego  B. 
Herzog.  Louis  L. 
Hettinger.  Louis  P. 
Hlckey,  John  A. 
Hlgglns,  Leo  A. 
Hlghflll.  Kenneth  L. 
Hlne,  WlUlam  G. 
Hine,  Raymond  W. 
Hines,  Marlon  L. 
Hlnger,  Carl  K. 
Hlnton,  Robert  M. 
Hobbs,  WUllam  L.,  jr. 
Hoehne,  Ralph  L. 
Hogg,  Robert  L. 
Holland.  WlUlam 

J.,  Jr. 


■  *  4 
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HolUnshead. 
William  a. 
Holloway,  Lowell  J. 
Holte.  Hartley  O. 
Honeycutt,  Jackson  H. 
Hoover,  Harry  A. 
Home.  Halnyard  L.,  Jr. 
Hoektns,  Perry  D. 
Houston.  Cheater  E. 
Hugglna.  Harry  L. 
Hughes.  Richard  McB. 
Hunt.  Herman  L. 
Hunt,  Richard  L. 
Hunt,  James  H. 
Hurst.  Lee  R. 
Hyde.  WllUs  O 
Ives.  Richard  H. 
Ives.  Clarence  D. 
Jackson,  Joe  T  .  Jr. 
j£imes.  Harry  R..  Ill 
Janes,  WUUam  E..  Jr. 
Jardlne.  Edward  P.,  Jr 
Jaudon.  Johns  P. 
Jefferls.  Lawrence  R. 
Jenkins,  John  C. 
Jewett.  Robert  Q. 
Johnson.  Thomas  J. 

Virgil  J. 

Grant  R. 

Roger  D. 

Lauren  A. 

William  T. 

Raymond  F  , 


Johnson 
Johnson 
Johnson 
Johnson 
Johnson 
Johnson 

Jr. 

Johnson,  George  L. 
Johnson.  John  R. 
Johnson.  Max  R. 
Johnson.  Donald  L. 
Jones.  Harry  W, 
Jones.  Roycroft  C,  Jr 
Jones.  Gerald  L. 
Jones.  John  L. 
Jordan.  Douglas  S. 
Jordan,  Arllss  L. 
Judd,  Robert  G. 
Jumper,  Eugene  A  ,  Jr 
Jurgensen,  Kenneth  I. 
Kaag.  William  C. 
Kaiser.  Donald  S. 
Karlen.  James  H. 
Katsman.  Marvin  S. 
Keaney.  Mark  J. 
Keating.  Leo  P  .  Jr. 
Keener,  Delbert  V. 
Kell.  Louis  D 
Kelser.  Robert  B. 
Keller,  Constantlne  C  , 

III 
Kellerman.  Donald  W. 
Kelly,  James  P  .  Jr. 
Kelly,  EXinald  C. 
Kemp.  Ernest  E. 
Kennedy.  Calvin  E. 
Kennlngton.  William 

A 
Kerrigan,  Paul  R. 
Kerrigan,  Robert  J. 
Kewley,  Leslie  P. 
Keyes,  Roy  V  ,  Jr. 
Keys,  Robert  C. 
Klbler,  Timothy  M. 
Klefaber,  Thomas  G. 
Kllborn,  Edgar  L. 
Kingston,  Edward  A. 
Kingston,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Klrby.  Alexander  G  , 

Jr. 
Klugman,  Dale  R. 
Knepper,  Donald  E. 
Knepper,  Robert  R..  Jr 
Knoth,  Larence  W.,  Sr 
Kobler,  Robert  H. 
K(x:h.  Richard  J  .  Jr. 
Koehler.  Robert  L. 
Koester,  Earl  C  ,  II 
Koester.  Frederick  H., 

Jr 
K.)hn,  Edwin  R  .  Jr. 
Kolaras.  Demosthenes 

N 
Kolb.  Stanley  D..  Jr 
Kopfman.  Theodore  F. 


Komblatt. 

Raymond  H. 
Kodschek.  Albert  J. 
Krag.  Oeorge  H. 
Krlenke.  Henry  P. 
Kronaer.  Joseph  J  .  Jr 
Kruegen.  Richard  H. 
Kucera,  Ronald  C. 
Kullgowskl, 

Theodore  J. 
Kupllnskl.  Stanley  J. 
Lachut.  Herbert  M. 
Lake,  Rodney  D 
Lam.  Chapman  L 
Lambert.  Russell  G. 
Lamers.  John  P 
Lancaster,  WUllann  L  , 

Jr 
Larson,  John  P 
LaughUn,  Alvin  T 
Lavallee,  William  P 
Lavallee,  David  O 
Lawhon.  Eugene  M 
Lawnlczak,  George  E  , 

Jr. 
La  ye,  John  E 
Layn,  Samuel  W 
Leaver.  John  M  .  Jr 
Lee,  Leonard  M 
Lengel.  Robert  C 
Lennon,  Richard  H 
Leonard.  Richard  R  , 

Jr. 
Leopold,  Robert  K 
Lett.  Raymond  E 
Levey.  Gerald 
Lewis,  John  R  .  Jr 
Llghton,  Paul  G 
Llghtsey.  Elvln  O  ,  Jr 
Llgon,  Richard  R 
LlUenthal.  Doniild  H 
Lilly,  John  E  .  Jr 
Llndsey.  Austin  M. 
Llnehan.  Donald  B 
Llpford.  William  L 
LI  peter.  Donald  C 
Llptak,  Richard  D 
Locke,  William  J 
Lockhart,  John  V'iin 

O. 
Loeb,  Gerald  K 
Long.  John  P 
Lotton.  Donald  E 
Low  Joseph  L. 
Lowery,  Willis  E 
Lultjens.  Robert  H 
Lukomskl.  Fred  J 
Lull,  Edward  W 
Lund.  Eugene  P. 
Lundy.  Robert  H 
Lusk.  Charles  T 
Lynch,  Hugh  F 
Lyons,  William  P 
Mack.  John  A 
MacKenzle,  Joseph  D 
MacKinnon,  Malcolm, 

III 
MicLean.  Robert  E 
Magee,  Donald  C 
Makl,  Arthur  O  .  Jr 
Mandly,  Charles  R 
Mann.  John  A. 
Manthorpe,  WUIUm 

H  J  ,  Jr. 
Marquardt,  John  C. 
Marquis.  Ronald  A. 
Marsh.  Lloyd  P. 
Martin,  George  H 
Martin,  Donald 
MarUn,  George  W 
Masalln.  Charles  E 
Mathews.  Richard  L. 
Mathles,  Carter  C 
Matthews.  Mitchell 

D    Jr. 
Matzner,  Rudolph.  Jr 
Mauldln.  James  H 
McCarron,  William  E  , 

Jr. 
McCarthy.  Philip  R  , 

Jr. 
McCauley,  William  F 


McClellan.  Gordon 
McComU,  Charles  W. 
McCrlmmon,  Douglas 

R. 
McDonnell,  John  R 
McOonegal,  Donal  E. 
McHale,  Edward  B. 
Mclsaac,  Alban  T 
McKay.  Richard  D 
McKetiwn,  Thomas  J  , 

Jr 
McKlnzle.  Raymond 

C 
Mcl^ren.  Alfred  S 
McNlsh.  John  E. 
McQuald.  Robert  W 
McSweeny.  Robert  H 
McVoy,  Robert  P 
Meek.  Roger  S 
Meloy.  Robert  T 
Melton.  Wade  I. 
MelCzer.  Herbert  S 
Mengle,  Kenneth  J 
Merrltt.  Robert  S 
Meyer.  Willuim  F 
Meyer.  Glenn  H 
Michael.  Benjamin  H 
Mleldazls.  Richard  J 
M lease   Walter  T 
Miles.  Robert  W 
Miles.  Dewltt  C    Jr 
Miller   Ronald  C 
Miller,  Robert  N 
MUler.  Robert  W 
MlUer.  Ronald  U 
Mi;:er.  Justin  A  .  Jr 
MlUlKan.  Jack  R 
Minnlch.  Donald  E 
Mlyagttwa.  George  H 
Moats.  Lewis  D 
Mtjody.  Uewltt  H 
Moore.  Thomas  H 
MiKire.  Gene  R 
Morgan,  John  R 
Morrison.  Robert  M'  K 
Moss.  David  L 
Molt.  Charles  E 
Moxley,  Donald  F 
Miuiger.  Burtt)n  L 
Munsey,  Malcolm  H 
Murphy.  James  F 
Murton.  David  B 
Mustln.  Henry  C 
Myers,  Robert  U. 
Narml,  Ronald  E 
Nash,  Gordon  C  .  Jr 
Nelson,  Roger  E  .  Jr 
Newbegln.  Robert  G  . 

IV 
Newbegln.  Edw.ird  C" 
Newell.  Byron  B  .  Jr 
Nixon.  Robert  T 
North.  Henry  C  .  Jr 
Norton.  James 
Nyqulst.  John  W 
Oakes,  Wlnslow  B 
O  Brlen.  Charles  M  . 

Jr 
OConnell.  Daniel  E 
O'Donnell.  John  L 
Oehlbeck.  Edward  W 
Ogden.  Edward  G 
Oliver.  Charles  P 
Olmstead.  SUnley  E 
Olsen.  Walter  E. 
Olson,  Ross  S 
Osb^irn.  Harold  N 
Osbtjrn.  Lloyd  C 
Osher.  Victor  E  .  Jr 
Overbay.  William  A 
OverdortT,  WUUam  R 
Overman,  WUUam  J  , 

Jr 
Owen.  James  V  ,  Jr. 
P.iJmer,  PhlUp  M 
Parker   John  T    Jr 
Parker   ElU)n  C  .  Jr 
Patterson,  Joel  D 
Paul    Roy  C 
Payne,  Thomas  G. 
Pearce.  James  H. 


Pearl,  Robert  E 
Peckham,  Daniel  E 
Peebles.  Edward  M 
Pelrc«,  William  B. 
Perez.  Joseph  F 
Perry.  Gilbert  R 
Perry.  Timothy  J. 
Pesentl.  Francis  V 
Pcter9<in,  Richard  A 
Peterson,    Fred  C 
Peters    Richard  A 
Petri,  Gordon  L. 
Petty    Dale  B 
Pfelffer,  Paul  N 
Phillips.  George  8. 
Phillips,  James  C 
Plelstick,  Blake  H 
Pierce,  John  T 
Pillow.  Cfev)rge  E     Jr 
Plrle.  Robert  B  .  Jr 
Platz.   Bruce  W 
Plowman,  Herst-hel  L 
P'.umly,  Charles  M. 
Potssot,  Marvin  S. 
PoUak.  Robert  K 
PoUmann.  Eugene  L 
Poppa,  I-awrenre  G 
P  .rter.   Edwin   D. 
Patter.  WllUa  F 
P(  tter.  Thom<is  B  .  Jr 
Powell.  John  H 
Powers,  Edward  F  .  Jr 
Prager.  WUUam  R. 
Pr.iy.  WUUam  L 
Prentice.  Ctordon  R. 
Pressly.   George  B. 
PugUese.  William  N. 
Ralston    Richard  L 
Fiamnielmeyer.   Ross 
R.usmussen,  Lloyd  W. 
Ratllff.  WUlhun  E. 
R<iusrli     I^onard   M 
Hedd,  John  L 
K«M-d    Richard  L. 
R«'ed    Calvin   C 
Reader    John  G 
Heet    Malcolm  C  .  Jr 
Held    Gerald  E 
lit-l.se.  Thornas  L. 
Reltzel    Philip  M. 
Heiiard     John   W 
Rent?    WUUam  O    K 
Res/etur,  Stephen  W 
Reynolds.  Diivld  B 
Reynolds.  PresUJU  A. 
ReynnUl.i.    Keith   A. 
Rhodes.  WUUam  K  ,  Jr 
Rlre    Robert  V 
Rice    Eugene  M 
Kirketts,  Myron  V 
Ftlddell     Alvln   R 
Ries    Ronald  E 
Ri>v    Thomas  R     Jr 
ftlvicre    James  P 
Ro.i.h.  Hamld  S  .  Jr 
Roberts.  John  W 
Roberts.  Wilson  J 
I{ oberge.   Francis  D 
Roberti.  Lloyd  C 
Ri'blnson,  Robert  M, 
Rockwell,  WUUam  A. 
R'le    John   E  ,  Jr 
Ft.  rKln.s    Everett  F  ,  Jr 
Fiose,   Russell   L. 
Roth.  James  P 
R'  ith    James  A 
Fiourhon.  Alvln  A, 
Ftowe     Kirk    W 
Flule    Robert  R 
Ruofoio,  Anthr)ny  P 
Russell.  Melbert  E 
Sample.  Chester  G 
Samuel.son,  Charles  R 
Sanders    Carl  H  ,  Jr 
Sanders    James  D 
Sansuil,  George  S. 
Saunders,  Wesley  W, 
Schlelchardt.  Robert 

K 
S<hmidt,  Edward  A 
Schrader,  Harry  C  .  Jr 


Jr, 


W 


Smith. 
Smith. 


W 


M 


Schulti,  Thomas  D 
Schwartz,  Robert  J, 
Scott,  Ronald  D 
Scott,  Gary  L 
Scott,  Austin  B  ,  Jr 
Scott,  George  W 
Scott.  MacGregur  O 
Scott.  Augustus  E  .  Jr 
Searlght,  Murland  W. 
Seely.  James  M  O 
Segal,  Robert  "B" 
Seibert,  Markley  R 
Shanahan,  Thomas  E, 
Shearln,  John  W. 
Sheldon,  Charles  •B" 
ShelU)n.  Donald  C, 
Shepard,  Rolf  A. 
Shields.  Dan  G 
Shine,  Thomas.  Jr 
Shows.  Ned  H 
Shullck.  John.  Jr 
ShurtlelT.  Bnice  K. 
Sides.  Wlnfleld  M 
Sievert.  Robert  G, 
SUbersteln.  George 
SUl.  John  R 
Simmering.  Larry  K 
Simon,  Roger  O 
Smeath,  George  E 
Singer,  Charles  VanD 

Jr. 
Skorupskl.  Stanley  S 

Jr 
Slaylon,  Marshall  T 
Sleet,  Harold  D. 
Smith.  Cyril  P, 

Richard  J 
Richard  H 
Smith.  Dickinson 
Smith.  Charles  R 
Smith.  Charles  R 
Smith.  WUUam  D 
Smith,  BarUjn  L 
Fiobert  L 
John  W 
Edward  G 
Winchester 
Jr 

Darrel 
D<jnald  A 
Marvin  G 
Snow,  James  R. 
Snyder,  Gary  L 
S<iusa.  Manuel  B 
Sou  than.  Charles 
Sovithard.  David  F. 
Spencer.  Walton  R 
Splsak,  Tliomas  J 
Staggs.  Dudley  V  ,  Jr 
Stanley,  Herbert  L 
.steenstra.  George  A 
Stehle,  Leroy  R 
Stenibel.  David  M 
Stephens.  Ciordon 
Stet/.  Ellas  J 
Stevens,  J.imes  R 
Stevens.  WUUam 
Stewart,  John  E. 
St«inebark.  Charles  K 
St«)tt   Cteorge  W  .  Jr. 
Stouter    Inland  R 
Straley.  Ralph  N  .  II 
Strange,  Rtibert  C, 
Strelt.  John  B 
Strlffler.  WUIard  C  ,  Jr 
Stromeyer,  Anthony  J 
Stuart,  Donald  B. 
Stuntz,  Harley  L  ,  III 
Sullivan,  Thomas  E, 
Sullivan,  Dennis  J  .  Jr 
Sullivan,  Florence  M. 
Sutherland,  Paul  E  . 

Jr 
Sympson.  WUUam  G, 

A  ,  Jr 
Sznvier,  Edward  W  . 

Jr. 
Tallman,  John  MacD. 
Tansey,  Eugene  A. 
Tarka,  Thadeus 
Tarver,  Charles  A..  Jr 
Tavlor    Patterson  C. 


Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith. 
Smith, 
•C" 
Smith, 
Smith. 
Smith. 


Jr 


.  Jr. 
M 


Jr 

L. 


February  2 

Taylor.  John  E. 
ThoixiAa.  Spencer  J. 
Thunc.  John  R. 
Ttc«.  Oeorge  D.,  Jr 
Tlndall.  Frederick  W 
Todaro.  Donald  G 
TOdd.  James  P. 
Tuncray.  James  R 
Toney.  Albert  L..  Jr 
Toupln.  Ernest  J  .  Jr 
Toutant,  Donald  J 
Tracy.  William  K. 
Trimble.  Delmer 
Ta&ntes.  George.  Jr. 
Tucker.  James  R. 
Tucker.  James  W. 
Turley.  John   W 
Turner.  Lee  R  ,  Jr 
Turner,  Edmund  L. 
Underwood.  Fred  S 
Van    Dermay.     Robert 

B. 
Van  Kleeck.  Lorlng  E 
Vaught.  Gerald  C 
Vehom.  Raymond  C 
Vllhauer.  Levern  T 
Vlllemaire,    Grant    J 

Jr 
Vinson.  Howard  E 
Waggoner.  Donald  L. 
Wahl.  John  E 
Walden.  William  A. 
Walker.  William  R. 
Walker.  Eugene  R 
Walker.  John  A  .  Jr 
WalUn.  Homer  N  .  Jr 
Walsh.  Lawrence  P 
Walsh.  William  A 
Walter.  Donald  W. 
Walter.  JoMph  J. 
Walther,  Peter  E. 
Warburton,  Thomas  O 
Wardwell.  Edward  A. 
Ware,  Larry  E 
Warrick.  Richard  P 
WatMon.  Jerome  P. 
Watson.  John 
Ways.  Raymond  A. 
Weaver.  John  C 
Weber,  Richard  M 
Web«t«r,  Hugh  L 
Welgand.  David  K 
WelmorU.  Robert  P. 
Weller.  James  R. 
Werblow,  John  W 
Wernlmont,  Donald  J 
Westlwook.    Darrel    E , 

Jr 
Westfall.  Ronald  C 
White,  Danforth  E 
White,    Trentwell    M  . 

Jr. 
White,  Bernard  A 
White.  Billy  J 
White.  Marvin  L. 
Wlgley.  Lawrence  S. 
Wilkinson,  Edward  A 

Jr. 
WUlett.  Richard  S. 
WUUs,  James  L  ,  Jr 
Williamson,    John    P . 

Jr 
Williams.  Gerald  O. 
Williams.  David  E. 
Williams.    Gordon    R  . 

Jr 
Wilson.  Gordon  B. 
Wilson.  John  R  .  Jr. 
Wilson.  Victor  L. 
W lister.  Ounnar  P. 
Wlnlker.  David  R. 
Winn.  John  C  .  Jr 
Wlttner.  Carroll  H.  J. 
Wolfe,  Glenn  C. 
Wolkensdorfer.  Daniel 

J. 
Wood.  John  D  .  Jr. 
Woolnough,  Robert  M 
York.  Howard  L. 
Yost,  David  A. 
Young.  Leonard  R 
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Yurso,  Joseph  P. 
YuscBvage,  John  l£. 
Zabornlak,  Walter  J 


Zadd.  Charles  j. 
Zlpf ,  Otto  A. 
Zselecsky,  Emll  J. 

To  he  lieutenants   (Medical  Corps) 


Akin.  Richard  W. 
Alexander.  Ronald  W 
Alpert,  Laurence  I. 
.^mes,  Richard  A. 
Anastasl,  OaspMu-  W. 
Anderson.  William  C. 
Armstrong,  Robert  B. 
Atkins.  Claude  C. 
Bagley,  Carters. 
Bellinger.  Sidney  B. 

Jr 
Bently.  Philip  E. 
Besecicer.  Joseph  A 


Heldt,  Robert  P. 
Henderson,  John  A., 

m 

Herman,  Clifford  If. 
Hlnes.  Donald  E. 
Hlnes,  Thomas  K. 
Hood,  Robert  W. 
Howery.  Stephen  E. 
Hughes.  Edward  W., 

Jr. 
Hunsaker,  Darrell  H. 
Hurlte,  Francis  O. 
Imbrle,  James  D. 


Blrkeland,  Ivar  W  ,  Jr.  James,  David  R.,  Sr 


Black,  Paul  L 
Blocker.  Donald  R 
Blower.  Donald  V 
Boop,  Warren  C  ,  Jr. 
Brennan.  Richard  L. 
Briggs,  John  R. 
Brcjdhead,    Charles 

Jr. 
Brough.  James  W 
Brown.     Lawrence    1 

Jr 
Brown.  John  A 
Bundy.  Bernard  L 


Johnson,  Richard  P. 
Jorgensen.  Morton 

C  ,  Jr 
Joyce.  Thomas  H..  Ill 
Kallet,  Henry  A, 
Kaplan,  Oeorge  W. 
Kardlsh.  Thomas  J. 
Kelly.  Harold  V. 
Kelly.  Joseph  A 
Kent.  Richard  B. 
Kepner,  Robert  S. 
Kesler,  Kelvin  P. 
Ketchum.  Thomas  L. 


Campbell.  Mike  C  ,  Jr    Kettering,  Donald  L 
Cefalo.  Robert  C  Kinney,  Robert  J. 

Chapman,  Marvin  J.      Klrkconnell,  Walte  S 
Chensult,     Oran     W  .  KlaUky,  Alan  U. 

•'r  Kornblum,  Ronald  N 

Chesnut.  John  K.  Kurland,  Howard  "D' 

Chmlelewskl.       Robert  Lenartz.  Henry  P. 

E  Leonard.  Lonnle  F 

Choquette    Armand  J    Lloyd.  Bruce  H 


Jr 
Clrmo,  WUUam  F 
Colburn,  James  E. 
Coleman,  James  D 
Colson.  Richard  L 
C'opman,  Louis 
Corcoran,  Paul  J 
C  Jtten   MUam  S 
Darby,  Clement  H  ,  Jr 
Davis,  David  B  .  II 
Davis.  Reginald  M 
Davis.  Gerald  L 
Daywltt.  Robert  L 
Dellsser.  Robert  B  M. 
Dickson,  Larry  O 
Dlonne.  Roger  R 
I>xlgen.  John  C 
Dolce.  Roearlo  G 
Dynes  Terry  P 

Etjel    Ronald  O  

Eddlngton.  WUUam  R  Murray,  Wayne  L 
Engelke,  Harold  A  .  Jr  Mushet,  Oeorge  R 
Erde.  Allan  Musselman, 

Evans.  Thomas  M  Bernard  C. 

Fackler,  Martin  L  .  Jr.   Nase.  Paul  K 


Lynch.  William  F  .  Jr 
Magenhelmer, 

Richard  J 
Marlowe,  James  M 
McEntyre,  James  M 
McFadden,  Philip  R 
McFarlln,  Robert  L 
McGulgan,  Patrick 

M  .  Jr 
McLean.  Paul  E. 
McMahon.  John  E  .  Jr 
Meaders.  Robert  H 
Mlddlekaff, 

Robert  K. 
Moore,  Morgan  J 
Morris.  TTiomas  E 
Morris.  Arthur  S.,  Jr 
Mosher,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Mueller,  Julius  H. 
Mulhatten.  Donald  K. 


Faust.  Kenneth  J 
Peldman.  Bernard  H 
Field,  Martin  O..  Jr. 
Fout,  Larry  R. 
Gainer.  James  V.,  Jr 
Gannon,  Robert  P 
GasklU.  John  R. 
f'lUes,  John  H, 
G  iiKlwln,  Joel  S 
Gordon.  WUUam  P  J 
Graves.  Thomas  W. 
Green.  Robert  L 
Green.  Howard  H 


Nelson.  Rodger  K 
Nichols,  Thomas  M 
Mgro.  Bernard  A, 
Noble.  Richard  P 
Noury,  John  P. 
O  Bannon.  Mose  C 
Jr, 

OToole   John  B,.  ni 

Pare.  Norman  O. 

PavUk.  Kenneth  K. 

Plavcan.  William  O. 

Poole.  Edward  K. 

Price.  Albert  C. 


firimn,  Charles  N  ,  Jr.    Raffaelly,  Nicholas  R 


Griffln.  Gerald  C 
Gustafsou.  Donald  H 
Haag.  Eugene  J. 
Hall.  Marvin  K.,  Jr. 
Hall,  Jack  W. 


Randels,  Paul  H. 
Ray,  Larry  Q. 
Reltman.  Sanford 
Riley.  John  D. 
Rogers,  James  A. 


Hanauer.  Franklin  A.    Romlne,  John  S 


Harklns,  Hugh  H. 
Harrison.  Howard  C. 
Hartford.  Charles  E. 
Hayen.  Donald  O. 
Heck,  Alan  L. 


Root,  Payette  C. 
Roper,  Ted  J. 
Routledge.  James  A. 
Rumble.  Wilson  B. 
Sablan.  Ralph  O. 


BaUtlno,  Ralph  N. 

Savage,  James  F.,  Jr. 

Schulaner,  Frederic 
A. 

Schwelnef  us,  Ray- 
mond L. 

Scott.  Charles  I.,  Jr. 

Bennett.  Charlie  O., 
Jr. 

Shackelford,  Joseph 
R..  in 


Thomas,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
Thomas,  David  F. 
Thompson,  John  W. 
Thornton,  James  L. 
Tolmie,  John  D. 
Tope,  Stephen  L..  Jr. 
Towle,  Parker  A. 
Trail,  Mervln  L. 
Tubb,  Grayden  A. 
Tyler.  Paul  E. 
Usselman.  James  A. 
Vanhove,  Eugene  D. 
VoUman,  Don  B.,  Jr. 


Sheppard,  Lee  C,  Jr 

Shute.  Howard  E. 

Simmons.  William  W.  Vorllcky,  IxTren^N. 

Slrois.  Edward  P.  Wahl.  Donald  H. 

Sleszynskl.  Raymond  Walden.  Archie  D 


Smith.  James  W, 
Smith.  Buren  S. 
Solomon,  Alexandre 
Spauldlng,  Abbot  G. 


Walk,  Donald  R. 
Warmolts.  John  R. 
Warrender.  William  P, 
Warrington.  James  E. 
WeU.  William  S. 


Stallworth,  WlUlam  P.  White,  Steven  M, 
Stone.  Charles  S..  Jr.     WUUams,  Jay  D..  Jr 


Stormo,  Alan  C 
Sullivan,  Robert  M. 
Swisher.  Louis  B.  Jr 
Tabb.  Waller  C. 
Tanner.  Terrell  B. 
Tatum.  Joseph  C. 

To  be  lieutenants  {Supply  Corps) 
Allen,  Samuel  B..  Jr,      Manley.  Eugene  T 


Wilson,  James  T. 
Witt.  Frederick  J. 
Woodsteln,  Ira  J. 
Yarborough,  John  M.. 

Jr. 
Zlmble,  James  A, 


Andersen,  El  If  A 
Ardlzzone,  Joseph  C 
Beals,  Donald  A. 
Bedford.  Arthur  G 
Bennett,  Charles  A 

Jr. 
Blddlfion,  Ted  A, 
Blake,  James  F  .  Jr 
Buehler.  Cyril  H 
Carlson,  Verner  R 
Causble,  Edgar  S 
Chrlsman,  Alfred  B 
Clamp,  Robert  W. 
Clark,  Davis  L. 
Collier,  William  G 
Conway,  James  P. 
Corn  well,  Stanley  R 
Etevls.  Robert  W. 
Devenney.  James  J 
Dolloff.  Robert  H. 
Douglass,  Jerry  B 
Dowllng,  Richard  M 
Duffy,  Leonard  O. 
Dugue,  Regis  O. 
Ellis,  Richard  W. 
Erlckson,  Barry  M. 
Erwln.  Charles  H. 
Flynn,  John  J.,  Jr 


Mara,  Ray  A. 

McCahon, John  T. 

McLaughlin,  Richard 
B 

McSwaln,  Billy  G. 

Mead,  George  W  ,  III 

Mehrens,  Arthur  J 
Jr 

Miller,  David  O. 

Narducci,  Charles  C 
Jr, 

Newcomb,  Frank  N. 

Ollnger,  Richard  S, 

O'Neal,  James  R. 

Pace,  Earl  H. 

Perkins,  James  O. 

Powell,  WllUam  M. 

Prudentl,  Joseph  J. 
Rader,  Parrell  J. 
Robertson.  David  C. 
Ruese,   Edward   P.,    n 
Ruth,  Stephen  R. 
Ruth,   Richard  A.,   IV 
Shumaker,  Carl 
Singer,  David  A. 
Smith,   Jack  L. 
Soens.  Robert  P. 
Sojka,  Caslmlr  E. 


Foreman,  Clarence  P..  Sorensen,   Jackie  R 

Jr. 
Frost,  Laurence  W. 
Fulks,  Logan  O. 
Oaddls,  Olenn  L. 
Gallagher,  Robert  P. 
Oallaher.  James  H. 
Graessle.  Ernest  J. 
Hamilton,  Michael  H, 
Hamilton,  John  P. 
Hamilton,  James  W. 
Hayes.  Lester  D.,  Jr. 
Haynsworth,  Hugh  C 

ni 

Henseler.  Richard  C. 
Hlrschy.  Henry  E..  Jr 
Holder,  James  R. 
Jerauld,  William  E. 
Jonee.  Bobby  J. 
Jones,  John  M..  Jr. 
Kaiser,  Robert  A. 
KUloran,  Joel  D. 
Lamp  ton,  Oeorge  H. 
Leal,  MiUord  A. 

Lemma,  Paul  A. 

Lovelace,  James  B.,  Jr.  Wright,  J&raes  H. 
Lovelace,  Donald  A.       Wright,  Walter  P.,  Jr. 

To  be  lieutenants  (Chaplain  Corps) 
Alexander.   Don  C.       Ooad,  John  T. 
Earnest,  Ralph  E.  Johns,  Harry  D. 

Oately,  Robert  S.  Klappericli.    Owen    B. 


Speer,  John  W. 
Stayner,  Robert  L. 
Steadman,   Wlllard  O. 
Stephens,  Dennis  R. 
Stombaugh,  WUUam 

E. 
Straw,  Donald  G. 
Sullivan.  Patrick  D. 
Taurlello,  Prank  S. 
Taylor,  Robert  R. 
Tokay,  Ronald   N. 
Turcotte,  William  E. 
Vlrden,  Prank  S. 
Vogel,   Carl   P..  Jr. 
Washburne.  William 

K. 
Webb,  Jimmy  D. 
Webb,  Carl  R.,  Jr. 
Webb,  Hoyt  T. 
Wlldman.  John  E. 
Wlllenborg,  Harold  H. 
Wilson,  Donald  E. 
Wilson,  Prank  K. 
Wilson,  Richard  F. 


Lecky,  Hugh  P.,  Jr. 
Llnzey,  Stanford  ■.,  Jr. 
McOonlgal,  Richard  A. 
Miller,  Harry  R. 
Murphy,  Michael  A. 
Neal,  Aubrey  M. 
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Parrlsh.  Whitney  W. 
PitU,  Charles  H. 
Ruud.  Carl  E. 
Simmons,  David  E. 
Strutfaers,  Basil  H. 
WUlson,  William  O. 


To  be  lieutenants  (Civil  Engineer  Corps) 
Andress,  Hyneman  M.  OUver,  Philip  jr 
Bair.  William  A  -  -        *"      • 


Burdlck.  William  E. 
Busche.  Robert  E. 
Clark,  Jerry  L. 
Conner,  Donald  L. 
Donaldson,  Jacques 
Grluke,  Walton  J. 
Jacobs,  Aaron  B. 
Kramer,  Robert  L. 
Lowe,  Stephen  D. 
MleUch,  Robert  M. 
Mlekush,  Matt  C. 
Myers,  Russell,  Jr. 


Peace,  Robert  C. 
Phenlx.  Robert  P. 
Ruff,  LoweU  H.,  Jr. 
Rusk,  WlUard  H. 
Shafer,  Willard  G. 
Shumate,  James  W. 
Skrlnak,  Vincent  M. 
Smith,  Ralph  A.,  m 
Stallman,  Thomas  P. 
Tate,  Thomas  N. 
Weis,  John  M. 
Westberg.  Robert  J. 


To  be  lieutenants  (Dental  Corps) 
Anderson.  John  W.  R.  HoUoway,  Norman 
Bennett.  Robert  D.       Hulse,  Richard  S 
Blanchard.  Richard  E.Johnson.  James  I 
Bright,   Henry   C,   Jr. Kellner,  Frank  H. 

Kennedy,  Paul  T 


Brown,  Thomas  G 

Brown,  Allen  K. 

Butler,  WUliam  D. 

Cavness.  Raymond  L. 

Charlick,  Richard  E. 

Colavincenzo,  Ray- 
mond M. 

Counole,  Peter  W. 

Corbett.  Maurice  C. 

Courtney,  Richard  M 

Cozza,  Vincent  J. 

Crawford,  Benton  E 

Jr. 
Crowe,  Reuben  A.,  Jr. 
Crowther,  Daniel  P. 
Daughtry,  Max  B. 
Devos,  Brlce  J. 
Eastwood,  Gerald  W. 
Oaston,  David  L. 
George,  Chester  L. 
Olendenln.  Don  "D" 

Jr. 
Goiu-ley.  James  V. 
Grlslus,  Richard  J. 
Guarnleri,  Lewis  J. 
Hack.  Maurice  C,  Jr. 


Klnmiel.  William  D 

Jr. 
Koch.  Robert  W. 
Landel,  Alden  W.,  Jr. 
Landry,  Antime  J.,  n 
Losert,  Robert  E. 
Lusk,  Samuel  S. 
McMurdock,  Robert 

C,  Jr. 
Montgomery,  Steve 
Moore,  Dorsey  J. 
Morse,  Ronald  P. 
Nash,  Larry  L. 
Osetek,  Edward  M. 
Pollard,  Jerry  L. 
POTter,  Myron  R. 
Preece,  Richard  O. 
Prelner,  Gerald  F. 
Reaimie,  Charles  E. 
Relsman,  Paul  J. 
Rogers,  Johq  D. 
Schlleman,  David  R. 
Scruggs.  Bertlce  Q.,  Jr. 
Shoemaker,  "O"  "L" 
Smith,  David  J. 


Hancock,  Frederick  L.,  Stepnl'ck,  Robert  J 


U 

Hancock,  Edwin  J. 
Hanley,  John  H. 
Harrison,  Willis  K. 
Hart,  Gerald  L. 
Hatrel,  Paul  P. 
Hodge,  Laurence  K., 

Jr. 

Holladay.  Donald  W 
Jr. 


Stevens,  John  T. 
Tennyson,  Lloyd  R. 
Th»nton,  Robert  D. 
Trout,  Donald  W. 
Tussing,  Oerald  J. 
Walkowiak,  Oene  J. 
Weigel,  Eugene  J.,  Jr. 
White,  Warne  H. 
Williams,  John  P. 
Yaple,  Warren  A.,  Jr. 


To   be   lieutenants    (Medical   Service  Corps) 
Andersen,  Walter  A.      Netmaan,  Richard 


Btu-ker,  Samuel  D. 
Coulson,  Harold  H. 
DeCesaris,  Chester  A. 
Devlne,  Robert  O. 


Passaglla,  Martin,  Jr. 
Paxton,  Arthtu-  W. 
Ramirez,  Oale 
Ruflln,  Robert  S. 


Dickerson,  Kenneth  H.  Shaneyf elt,  Carl  "L" 


Floan,  Kenneth  F 
Forrester,  George  G. 

Jr. 
Harvey,  Billy  D. 
Herrln,  James  H. 
Jordan,  Thurman  O. 
Kendrlck,  Allison  N. 
Ksenzak,  Joseph  P. 
McGehee,  Thomas  L. 

To  be  lieutenants  (Nurses  Corps) 
Connolly.  Barbara  A.    Merrltt,  Patricia  A. 
Effner,  Dorothy  J.  MuIUan,  Sheila  E. 

Hall,  Jean  C.  Neater.  Mary  L. 

Hunt,  Florence  B.  Perreault,  Madelon  M. 


Sims,  John  L. 
Skldmore,  Wesley  D. 
Smith,  Dewey  L.,  Jr. 
Snowden,  Donald  J. 
Spahn,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Stalllngs.  Orlando 
Tanner,  Millard  F. 
Whltlock,  William  E. 


The  following-named 
fleer's    Training    Corps 


(Naval  Reserve  Of- 
candldates)     to    be 


M 
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ensigns  In  the  Line  of  the  Navy    suh'ect  to 
the    quallflc&tlona    therefor   as    pruvlded    by 

law 


•David  J  Anderson 
•W'.lUiim  K  Arnold. 

Jr 
•Mvrlin  G   Bell 
•Jihn  W   BTiepe 


•William  C 

LlTlngston 
•Gary  C    Lnrentzen 
•John  V    McC'irtniilc 
•ThoniM  A   MLD.'!i.i;d 


•Charle-s  M  Brown.  Jr  'Robert  K    MoQu.irrle 


•Charles  E  Campbell 
•W:i:iam  J   Cimmlns 
•D.ivid  C   Criwf'.ird 
•^Stephen  G   Creps 
•R  -riald  E  CrclUn 


•Steven  L   Merrh.mt 
•Charles  J   Morltz 
•VA::ce  H    M   rrl<-    n 
•Michael  F   Mirrlsf-n 
•H'mcrS  N.ikavaiTia 


•William  J   DonaldFoa  •Leonard  M   N"'--  m 


•Denis  C   DufTy,  Jr. 
•Dan  W   Durham 
•John  P  Epoinger 
•John  L  Ferrell 
•FT»»dprlck  F   Porte 
•Jjhn  W   Foster 
•Thom.isA    Fournle 
•G  iry  E   GUI 
•B    bby  L    H.irtlerond 
•WUliam  G    Hoff-nan 
•Ben  H   Holcomb 
•7-rry  G  J  imieson 
•Terry  L.  Johnson 
•.J-imos  R   Jfhnston 
•R  ibert  F  Kerwm 
•M:oh,iel  W    Kllgire 
•R'.chard  H   KUppert. 

Jr. 
•Herbert  A  Klukas 
•Albert  W   Landeck 
•Robert  L   LhullUer 


•Mich.ie!  K   N    l.m 
•Charle    W    Dikes 
•Richard  J    P.tln^.a 
•Peter  M   R-ber 
•Jcffery  H   Roskl 
•Jerome  B   Scanlon 
•M.irlon  C   Schriut/ 
•Juhn  R    riohltTer    Jr. 
•John  Y    .Schrader   Jr 
•  J  im"3  G   Schw  ilbert 
•Gene  B  Shelt-'n 
•Jan  M   Soblerskl 
•Pt  te  E  Pt;ehr 
•Jack  C  Th  )riit.'n   Jr. 
•riamuel  L  VernallLs 
•B^nny  H    Walker 
•r:oger  B   Wh: laker 
•Rivmond  H 

Wlckinan 
•L.iwf:i  K  Williams 
•R  maid  L   W  odfln 


•Jack  W    Watklns  r Naval  Reserve  Officer's 

Tra.n:ng  Corps  candidate)  to  be  an  en.«lgn 
In  the  ClvU  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  quallflcatlons  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficer's Training  Corps  candidates)  are  being 
nominated  as  en-slgns  for  both  Line  and 
Staff  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualiflcationa 
therefor  a.~  provided  by  law 

•K.ispar  G    Berget.  Jr.  •KfUh  R   UUlco 


•John  H.  Bratzler 
•Fred  S.  Coffey 
•John  C   Connor 
•Harold  S  Cram.  Jr. 
•Richard  C  Emanuel 
•Emory  J  George 
•Jerome  D   Kasrlel 

The 


•WUll;im  G   MrCanne 
•James  R   Mirumer 
•Jame-  P   Parker 
•D;de  J   Peter,^  m 
•James  D   Phillips 
•J^hn  A   Redick 
•Arden  R  Taube 

following-named  graduates  fr'>m 
naval  enlisted  scientific  educational  program 
to  be  fjermanent  ensigns  In  the  Line  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

•William  V   Adams,  Jr  'Dennis  E    Klhlstrand 
•Maurice  D   Bauer  •Benton  J    McClure 

•John  P    Bulharowskl  'Donald     C       McCul- 
•Bennle  A   Chlnnes  1  High 

•Kenneth  M    Cromble  •William    L      McCul- 
•Donald  O   Dempewolf      lough 


•Dc;aald   E    Fish 
•Gerald  W    Gobel 
•Lawrence  S   Gray 
•Lewis  W    Grlgg 
•Philip  N    Hatfield 
•Harold  E    Hewlett 
•Charles  O    Horton 
•WUUam  B.  Ison,  Jr. 


•Collin  K    Myers 
•Charles  L.  Nichols 
•Glenn  R.  Olsen 
•John  M    Panlan 
•Richard  D  C  Schrade 
•Christian  R    Snyder 
•Robert  H.  Woller 


The  following-named  graduates  from 
naval  enlisted  scientific  educatlinal  program 
to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior  grade) 
in  the  Line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•John  M.  Glasler  •Benjamin  L   Vance 

•James  C   Henry.  Jr.     •Roland  L  Waters 

•Angelo  M.  Petrlllo  (civilian  college  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a 
temporary  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  Ueiitenant  com- 
manders and  temporary  commandera  In  the 


Medical    Corps   of    the    Navy,    iubiect    to    the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law; 

•D'lnnld  F  Blair 
•George  T   Crltz 

Tiie  fi' luxlng-named  i  Naval  Re«er\e  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and 
tenriorary  lieutenant  rummanders  In  the 
Medical  C^jrps  nf  the  Navy  subject  to  the 
qiialit'.catlons  therefur  as  pro.  idcU  by  law. 

•R.jbert  J    A. ken 
•Robert  C  Speckhals 

The  foll'iwlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) U^  be  p.>rmanent  lieutenants  In  the 
Med.cal  Corps  tif  the  Navy,  sub'ect  to  the 
(pi  liiftrnilons    therefor   as   provided    by   law: 

•J  ihn  D    Fltc  •Hector  M   Rivas 

•J  jhn  R    Da-.y  •William  M    S.'ybel 

•Erv  In  L.  Lobprels 

The  followmg-namid  <  Nuval  Rrserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junl  t 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  sub  ect  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law 

•James  B    B  xirstln        'NT.iurlce  J    Lewis 
•J   hn  W    Brown  •J.imes  F    McConnell 

•Larry  R    Pout  'Div!:!  M   W^ber 

•■B"  Frank  Taylor  (civilian  college  grad- 
uate to  be  a  perTn;inent  lieutenant  and  a 
temporary  11.  utenant  commander  In  the 
D?ntal  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
quallflcatlons    therefor    as   provided    by    law 

The  f  llowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  C'^mmanders  in  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Nuvy.  subj.  ct  to  the  qualifica- 
ti ms  therefor  as  prov.ded  by  law: 

•Relnald  J   Chutter       'Earl  E   Little  Jr. 
•William  P    Kelly  •  Th  imas  L    Whatley 

The  f'.i;  wing-named  iNaval  Reserve  of- 
ficers i  t<)  be  permanent  lleutet.ants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  N.ivy,  subject  to  the 
qualKicat loiis  therefor  as  provided  by  law 

•Dclniar  D    .Mbers  •Will. am   H    Henry 

•Ui.e  M    Anderson         •Direl  D    VUes 
•Herbert  R    Hedge  "J  <h:;  E    Wllllam.s    Jr 

The  f  )llo«  ing-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers i  tc  be  permanent  lleotenants  i  Junior 
gr.idei  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications   therefor   as   provided   by   law. 

•John  W    R    Anderson   "FiwhertE   Pike 


•J  jhn  D   Rogers 
•G  lie  I.   Scott 
•R'.nald  A    Shelln 
•Oinrge  .^  Short 
•M  irk  M    Stevens 
•Robert  D   Thornton 
•W.iyne  J   Toth 
•N'lrm.an  H    Tracy   Jr. 
•Warne  H    White 
•Robert  E  Williams. 
Jr. 


•Fiobert  B    Annls 
•Gerald  T    Ballard 
•Richard  3 

Baumg  irten 
•Max  W    Brown 
•Rich.ird  M  Courtney 
•Alber'  R    Hube. 
•Arthur  E 

Kr/enilnskl 
•Rilph  V   I^hman 
•R.ilph  B    M.iw 
•Irwin  J   Parker 

•Charles  S  Thomas.  Jr.  US  Navy  retired 
olTlcer  to  be  a  permanent  commander  In  the 
Line  of  '.he  Navy,  engineering  duty,  pursuant 
to    title    10    United    States   Code    1211. 

•LUUun  B  Schoonover.  US  Navy  retired 
officer.  ->o  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
mander In  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
pursuant  to  'itle  10  United  States  CKle  1211. 

It  (  'g  I  Dcmald  M  W.iymire.  U  8  Navy. 
to  be  a  lieutenant  In  the  Navy,  limited  duty 
only,  fcr  temporary  service.  In  the  classifi- 
cation of  Ordnance,  Surface,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  warrant  officers  to  be 
permanent  chief  warrant  officers,  W-4.  In  the 
Navy,  ir.  the  classifications  Indicated  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

To  be  boatsieain 
•Jr)seph  S   Albln  •Joiin  L.  Brewer 

•Herman  B.  Barger         •Charles  P  Campbell 
•Frederick  J.  Blahnlk    •Porter  A.  Carson 


•Hoi  C  Cayton 
•James  D   Cobb 
•.Mno  Colonghl 
•Charles  F  CnUg 
•Jack  R   Davis 
•W. liter  J    Dom.igala 
•I.ouls  O   Farthing 
•C'ortl-s  P    Fralev 
•George  W    Frost 
•.I  phn  W  Genhcimer 
•King  O  Golden 
•Ru.s.sell  W    Hanson 
'Robert  E    H.irpcr 
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•Oeorge  L.  Ktlcrease, 

Jr. 
•Justin  R  Lanne 
•David  J   McCafferty 
•Olan  J   McMllllan 
•James  H    Manning 
•Lester  M   Peterson 
•Clinton  R  Plel 
•Rex  T  Shook 
•l-eslle  R   Smith 
•Joseph  L    Sullivan 
•Henry  I^    Vanben- 

ihem.  Jr 


•CriwfordJ    Hayden,    'J  ,mcs  P    Wehb 


Jr 


•R\nkln  W    Wheatly 
•Alfred   J    WU.son 
•D.mlel  B 

Wixxlward,  Jr. 


•Alphoi^.-^e  B    Holfel 
•Donald  E    HolTm  in 
•Richard  R    J    J.illlet 
•Merlyn  M  Jonee 

T  >  '  ••     '      .':orj  OTjnnncf  fer/inlcv:i5 

•CirlM    H  ■- ■    ind  •Ni-rminP   Swage 

*.\.\\n  C   M  X  'Wer.-.er  W  nionuis 

•F: mklla  U    Owen        •Ilj.mer  E    W.itoiruck 
To  be  surf  ire  ord'umce  trrhnn-uins 


•Robert  K    Arant 
•Don  lid  Hue 
•Fitzgerald  O 

Boteler 
•Claries  J  Falbo 


•Rich.ird  P    M  Hale 
•Fu-1  H    Pc  otte 
•J  )::"ph  P    I-    Proulx 
•Ch.irles  S    Russell 
•Th  mi  IS  I    Suggs 


•J   h mn  P   Feldscher  'He-.ry  E   Tu'.  >ck 

•N  irwood  I    Fewell  •S.imuel   A    Wewer 

•Piul  H    Pox  •S.imuel  F    Wells 
•Stanley  J    Haydon 

To  be  ordnance  control  trchmcians 
•M,:l  W    B.eedlove       'HiiryA    Lant'l.iie 
•Jji.nD   Hancock  *!{   ynond  J    Walter 

To  ^<•  und '•' If    ter  ordmr.rr  terhntrtant 
•Robert  P    Caasel  'Hviry  H   M-rritt.  Jr. 

•Byron  K.  GradovlUe    'Simuel  F    Simpson 

To  bi'  nvi  rfion  maintenance  terhn:cuint 
•Mir.  in  r.   B  .r:  Tw  •Carer. re  E    Hill 

•.\rn    Id  J    Bridfrd        'Henry  B    Hopson 
•Edwtri  H    Carpenter 'Charles  T    Jones 
•Andrle  P    D  HeiUy        'It  >1a:  d  M    Roy 
•J   h.mn  O    Dietz  'EJm<  id  C.  Splrea 

To  '  c  m  'i-Ui'itits 

•Dui^la-s  J    .Mired  'Clayton  A  Lackman 

•Roi>ert  H    Armstrong  •Kenneth  F.  Lindley 


M    B.:.'     ir 


•Hirrv  L   Peel 


'WiliimP   Baugueaa    •Richard  E  Peterson 


•H  igh  M   Bu-h 
•Hus--";1C   Cammer 
•Dirk  D  Coggburn 
•J   mes  A    Cone 
•Willi.am  T    Ehrhart 
•H  .ward  L    P.irwell 
•.\u.cusius  K    Goffe 
'H   rrlson  H    Green. 
Jr 


'Willi*  M  Peterson 
•Lawrence  R   Petroekl 
•Edgar  A   Poe 
•Orln  R   Praihaw 
•Elmer  T  Reeves 
•Robert  C   Schlag 
•Henry  J  Shoiter 
•Ryan  L   Sltton 
•Edward  S  Solomon 


'W.::i  im  E    Green.  Jr.  'Raymr.nd  A   Tlce 


'R  ly  G    Hallwell 
•N.i'h.-in  A    Hail 
•Ira  L  Hood 
•Bernlse  F  Johnson 
•William  L  Jolly 
•Pete  "A'  •  W'  Jones 

To  be  electriciana 

•Merwln  "J"  Cagley 
•Euj^ene  T   Chandler 
•Samuel  W 

Christopher.  Jr. 
•Gerald  C   Crump 
•Everett  R  Feldt 
•Joseph  F  Fllnn 
•Charles  Gallk 
•Leslie  O   Haggett 
•James  W.  Irvln 

To  be  artation  electronics  teehniciana 


•Robert  L  Volls 
•Jesse  E   Weeks 
•TorbetT  Williamson 
•Harry  J  Wonderland 
•Fredrick  A  Young 


•Marlon  R  McKlnney 
•Lawrence  M.  Miller 
•Aloyslus  J. 

Monscheln 
•Howard  L  Morrison 
•Joseph  H.  Prlset 
•Walter  C.  Strenk 
•David  W.  Vest 
•John  H.  Wlnkelman 


•Murl  Benefiel 
•James  W  Dalzell 
•Alfred  A  Ege 
•   J"  Harold 
Harveston 


•John  C.  Holman 
•Raymond  D.  Manning 
•Clayton  W.  Perry 


To  be  communicatiOTiM  technician 
•Douglas  W.  Harold 
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To  be  electronics  technicians 
•Arthur  O.  Duggan        •Allen  P.  Manley 
•Raymond  8.  Poster       •William  I.  Marshall 
•William  R.  Frederick   •George  F.  Murphy 
•Willie  M.  Howell  •Lawrence  Pratlco 

•  Henry  LJarvU  •William  A.  Spelr 

•Robert  E.  Johnsen        •Gordon  C.  Wlndon 
•Joseph  B  Lanier 

To  be  ship  repair  technicians 
•William  W  Aylor  'Harry  L.  Keller 

•Charles  W  Baker  'Norman  Mowery 

•Pryor  S  Bennett  'Robert  J.  Schuster 

•Laurence  A   Brown       'Harold  P.  Sessions 


'Lonnle  V.  Bruner 
•Raymond  S.  Cosby 
•William  J.  Cramer 
•Donald  Engelsman 
•Lawrence  G  Engle 
•Charles    E.   Gorman 

Jr 
'Ottls  P   Hall 
•Diivld  C    Holley 
"Paul  Joyce 

To  be  ship's  clerks 

'John  W.  Borger  'Henry  E.  Irvine 

•Prank  M   Boyd 
'Walter  R   Brodahl 
'Raymond    K     Crab- 
tree 
•Salvador  V  Dantonl 
•Sterling  B   Giles 
•Philip  C  Havnes 


'Marvin  L.  Snowe 
•Noel  R.  Stewart 
'William  C.  Trettln 
'Paul  T.  Waltz 
'Charles  W  West 
'Clarence     J.     Wlck- 

sLrom 
•Earlsell  T.  Williams 
'Raymond  Wilson 
'Edward  Zygar 


•Wendell  D  Levan 
•Melvln    L.    Neuach- 

wanger 
•Clifton  J  Perry 
•Richard  H.  Plnar 
•Kenneth  J.  Slamon 
•James  L  Snyder 


To  be   rupply  clerks 
•Vincent  S  Allen  'Lawrence  V.  Qualey 


•Justin  A  Anderson 
•Carl  Bottom 
•John  J  Cantor 
•Dean  L.  Coe 
•Robert  L  Curtis 
•Albert    E 

Jr 
•John  W.  Emberton 
•Donald  R  Evans 
•Roland  8.  Porgrave 
■George  C  Hall 
•Heiu-y  L  Hall 
•Elza  L  Helton 


•Joseph  J.  Reano 
•John  R.  Ross 
•Arthur     M.     Rowell, 

Jr. 
•James  Sadler 
Edwards,   •Raymond  L.   Schar- 

back 
•Hershel     '  B"    Scog- 

glns 
•Ben  C.  Shirley 
•Walter  J.  Slcard 
•DelmoR.  Slier 
•  Robert  L.  Strouder 


'Harry  D.  Hettmanns-  •Ray  E.  Thomas 


l>erger 
•Lester  E.  Holste 
•John  J.  Kelly 
•George  D  Kenney 
•Robert  H.  Lesesne 


•Mark  Tllley 
•Elbert  W.  Tlppett 
•Walter  C.  Vanden- 

busch 
•Rex  A.  Wamsley 


Wesley  H.  McParland  •Cornelius  P.  Wegman 
'Kenneth  P.  Monroe      'James  P.  Williams 


'Louis  E.  Paul 
•Marlon  L.  Platte 


John  R.  Wolfe 
•George  L.  Zeunges 
To  be  medical  serfice  warrants 

•Richard  J.  Kapech 
•Vernon  "V  Parker 
•Robert  H.  Reed 


•Raymond  E.  Bard 
•William  H   Bassett 

Jr 
•Rowe  P    Christopher  •Jesse  D.  Walker 
•Louis  O   Cox  •Dave  E    Wallace 

•William  J.  Johnston  •James  E.  Webber 
To    be    dental    service    warrants 

•Clyde  H  Greene 

•George  E  Mulcare 

To  be  acrograplier 
•John   E.    Robblne 

To  be  photographer 
'Mllburn    V.    Helms 

The  following-named  warrant  officers  to  be 
permanent  chief  warrant  officers  W-3,  In  the 
Navy  In  the  classlflcatJons  Indicated  subject 
to  the  quallflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by 
law 

To   be  aviation  operations   technician 
•John  "D"  LeRoy,  Jr. 

To  be  'JoatstDains 
•Charles  N    Allen  'Michael  R.  BeU 

'Kenneth  E.  Andersen  •Robert  E.  Bradley 
•Fredrick  E  Bailey        'Donald  K.  Brotherton 
•Harry  L.  Barron  •Charles  E.  Brown 

•Timothy  A.  Barry        'Leo  E.  Brown 
•Russell  Bates  'Alan  B.  DavU 


•Franklin  D.  Deal 
•Sheldon  Ettllng 
•Joseph  L.  Evans 
•Malcolm  C.  Galling 
•Granville  E.  Gordy 
•Tom  B.  Gorman,  Jr 
•James  C   Hammock 
•Robert  R.  Hammond, 

Jr. 
•Albert  P.  Harvey 
•Alfred  M.  Henklng 
•Louis  H.  Huddleston 
•James  R.  James 
•William  C.   Jordan 
•Douglas  R.  Kemp,  Jr. 
•Wesley  E   Lapham 
•Samuel  M.  Lee 
•Henry  R.McFall 
•Rex  U.  McKlnney 
•Francis  M.  Matson 
•Theodore  W.  Miller 
•William  A.  Molnar 
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•Adrian  A.  Morals 
•Carl  A.  Nelson 
•Donald  N.  Nolan 
•Jack  W.  Page 
•Gerald  O.  Palermo 
•  •Jerry  K.  Peek 
•David  W.  Perkins 
•Daniel  8.  Rafalovlch 
•Rudel  E.  Ramage 
•Richard     P.     Rauen- 

zahn 
•Raymond  R.  Reach 
•Louis  H  Richard 
•Joe  Rlnghofler 
•George  P.  Rowan 
•Philip  J.  Sawin 
'George  H.  Sweeney 
•Leland  P.  Swift 
'George  E.  Talt 
•Benjamin  L.  Trlpodi 
•Claude  W.Welch 
•William  O.  West 


•James  L.  Flynn 
•Jack  V  Goodman 
•Joseph  M.  WftTT^in 
•Loyd  O.  Hintz 
•Luther  M.  Hudglns 
•James  H.Hudson 
•Charles  G.  Johnson 
•Homer  Klrkpatrlck 
•Michael  Kovacs 
•Leonard  H.  Mayer 
•Ruben  A.  Mund 


To  be  aviation  ordnance  technicians 

•Paul  N.  Collins  "Robert  L.  Leonard 

•Kenneth  D  Glrkey       •Lester  B.  Tucker 
•Edward  B.  Glass  •James  R.  Westover 

To  be  surface  ordnance  technicians 


•Howard  E.  Bergman 
•Sidney  A.  Brahln 
•Uoyd  C  Brlggs 
•Marion  H.  Brlnson 
•Euly  C.  Creed,  Jr. 
•Warren  A.  Frye 
•Dexter  E.  Harrell 
•Allen  E.  Helma 
•Harold  L.  Helms 
•Edwin  W    J    McDon- 
ald 


•Alfred  Mello 
•William  J.  Pflster 
•Thomas  J.  Rachford, 

Jr. 
•Stanley  D.  Bobards 
•Nelson  Schweers 
•Earl  Strain 
•Cecil  L.Suggs 
•Roy  D.  Watson 
•Chester  D  Wlggs 


To  be  ordnance  control  technicians 
•Leon  K.  Barksdale        •Edwin  C.  Michael 


•Walter  N.  Coan,  Jr 
•Earl  M.  Johnston 
•Earl  D.  Mable 
•Frank  J.  Maroney 


•Kermlt  T.  Mlntz 
•William  M.  Morrison 
•Lowell  I.  Noble 
•Roger  A.  Palmer 


To  be  underwater  ordnance  technicians 


•Joe  Parks 
•George  R  Stark 


•Herbert  W.  Buch 
•Jack  R.  Kale 
•E>ouglas  H  Ischar 

To  be  mine  warfare  technician 
•Alvln  P.  Putman 

To  be  aviation  maintenance  technicians 
•Charles  P.  Allen,  Jr.     •Shely  W.  McGulre 
•  Fra  ns  O.  Brooks  •  Frank  Modic 

•Vernon  J.  Jeter 

To  be  machinists 


•Arthur  Auvermann, 

Jr 
•Eugene  V.  Baker 
•Hiawatha  E.  Blood 
•David  Bly 
•Carl  Brad 
•Allen  C.  Bryson 
•Claude  R.  Davis 
•Richard  P.  Davison 
•Robert  E.  Dixon,  Jr. 
•Daniel  C.  Douglas 
•Richard  M.  Edwards 
•Helge  W.  Erlandson, 

Jr. 
•LeRoy  D.  Falconer 
•George  L.  Gay 
•Paxil  H.  Grant 
•Roy  W.  Greenlees 

•  William  F.  HamHn 

•Richard  8.  Barter 
•Leonard  H.  Hecken- 

dorf 
•William  T.  Hull 
•Michael  Kerekesh 


•Robert  L.  King 
•Marcus  G.  Klein 
•Sylvester  H.  Lathen 
•Richard  W.  Lee 
•Peter  P.  Llgeskl 
•John  W.  McCaffrey 
•Edwin  L.  Mclnnls,  Jr. 
•Douglas  J.  McNalr 
•Orange  J.  Moore,  Jr. 
•Benjamin  F.  Monis 
•William  E.  Mulllna 
•Russel  E.  Myers 
•Stunuel  K.  Perdue 
•Craig  J.Queel 
•Charles  C.  Ramet 
•Donald  W.  Reddoch 
•Lee  D.  Rivers 
•Robert  P.  Roth 
•Michael  J.  Sabota 
•Rene  F.  Serghlson 
•Raymond  R.  Shirley 
•Frank  M.  Simko 
•George  H.  Smith 
•Robert  W.  Tlbbs 


To  be  electricians 


•Clyde  R.  AlnswcHth 
•Stanley  H.  Anderson 
•Norman  R.  Barrett 
•Arthur  R.  BeU 
•Robert  C.  Bootb 
•Denton  O.  Brown 


•Loyd  R.  Burdyshaw 
•  Jtillan  B.  CaUee 
•Jolm  H.  Dehnbostel 
•George  E.  Dersham 
•Edward  H.  Doss 
•WUUam  A.  Evans 


•OusNoU,  Jr. 
•James  F.  Perdue 
•Alexander  J.  Powell 
•George  T.  Radcllfl 
•  Victor  L.  Redding 
•Luther  W.  anlth 
•Thurlow  8.  Smith 
•Boyden  O.  Snuffln 
•Thomas  "W 

WUllams 
•Don  W.  Zarr 


To  be  aviation  electronics  technician* 
•Roy  E.  Blood.  Jr.  •Melvln  L.  Martin 

•Richard  E.  Hlrte  •Joseph  H.  Wilson,  Jr. 

To  be  communications  technicians 
•Ralph  J.  Clement 
•Howard  E.  McConnell 

To  be  electronics  technicians 


•Elton  R.  Adams,  Jr. 
•Vernon  Avery 
•George  R.  Ballweber 
•Raymond  E.  Boone 
•Walton  B.  Campbell 
•Irving  Citron 
•Robert  H.  Conrardy 
•Robert  E.  Davis 
•William  H.  Davis 
•Paul  J.  Derocher 
•Waldo  E.  Dickenson 
•Fred  H.  Eldred 
•Alexander  Gould 
•Warren  H.  Orlswold 
•Clair  C.  Hartley 
•Raymond  M.  Huppee 
•Drennen  G.  Dcard 
•Eugene  F.  Jamison 
•WUllam  D.  Jarrett 
•Wilbur  C.  Johnson 
•Oliver  E.Lee 


•Lee  Lorenz 
•Melville  E.  McElvain 
•George  L.  Marlon 
•Joseph  S.  Marsh 
•John  D.  Metcalfe 
•Robert  J.  Mohan 
•Clessen  Moore 
•Joseph  F.  Osterman 
•Allan  C.  Perlnger 
•Lionel  B.  Ragan 
•Elmer  Q.  Ripple 
•Durward  E.  Rowan 
•Oemle  G.  Saunders 
•Gerald  F.  Smith 
•Edward  L.  Stuckrath, 

Jr. 
•Alfred  J.  Tarantlno 
•Robert  A.  TTiompeon 
•Charles  M.  Dnfrled 
•George  W.  Unger,  Jr. 
•Faye  L.  Wlllig 


To  be  ship  repair  technicians 


■Clair  F.  Axtell,  Jr. 
•Marvin  T.  Brooks 
•John  H.  Chapman 
'Jack  Crawford 
■WUburS.  Dool.  Jr. 
'Max  K.  Drechsler,  Jr. 
'Lawrence  G.  Engle 
Daniel  A.  Frleson,  Jr. 
Layton  A.  Hayes 
Albert  W.  HoweU 
James  W.  Hudler 
Horace  G.  Lenon 
Eugene  I.  Lewis 
Byron  C.  McKlnney 


•Prank  Marit.  Jr. 
•Daniel  J.  MUler 
•James  L.  Mooney 
•Harold  L.  Moorehead 
•Edwin  B.  Moye 
•Kenneth  P.  Nash 
•Charles  T.  Orr 
•Anthony  P.  Rangus 
•VlrgU  L.  Reed 
•Paul  F.  Smith 
•Rex  C.  Taylor 
•Charles  A.  Warwick, 

Jr. 
•Gerald  W.  Wright 


To  be  ship's  clerks 
Eugene  J.  Acosta         •John  T.  McGulgan 
Robert  A.  Barchenger  •Junior  D.  McLeod 
Norman  B.  Barnett     •Bemell  C.  Mansfield 
Everett  K.  Barnsdale  •Richard  H.  Maurer 


•Francis  L.  Beeby 
•Billy  Buck 
•Lesta  D.  Burdett 
•Mary  L.  Burke 
•Franklin  P.  Carr 
•Salvatore  Carrozza 
•Junior  R.  Chapln 
•John  A.  Dlnga 
•William  F.  Fant 
•Ralph  D.  FiUler 
•Donald  L.  Hamilton 
•Charles  W.  Hlnson 


•Gordon  J.  Nelson 
•Charles  P.  GTDonnell 
•Charles  E.  Palmer 
•Leroy  E.  Schepp- 

mann 
•Charles  J.  Simpson 
•George  W.  Skoldberg 
•Leland  R.  Smith 
•Charles  J.  Speckert 
•WaUace  A.  Swenson 
•Adalbert  F.  Swlrk 
•Robert  D.  Thume 
Edgar  C.  TYotter 


•William  8.  Jones  „ -...v^. 

•Herbert  R.  Jorgensen  'Flavlus  S.  Tworek 
•Peter  R.  Jorgensen      •James  A.  Wise 
•Alfred  O.  Lunt 

To  be  bandmaster 
•John  H.  Norrls. 

To  be  supply  clerks 

•Donald  F.  Albee  •Lawrence  C.  Burns, 
•Augiist  H.  Asseler  Sr. 

•Joseph  J.  BagUonl  •James  L.  Crowell 

•Encell  T.  Baker  •John  Caaselka 

•WUUam  L.  Bateman  •Noel  B.  Davidson 

•William  C.  Blevlns  •Thomas  P.  Delaney 

•Uoyd  E.  Bracy  •Roger  V.  Doyle 

•Qlen  R.  Brown  •Melvln  L.  Dudley 
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•Tyson  Edalgo 
■Keraum  H.  Fttzhugb 

Jr. 
•C'.oiia  D.  rralm,  Jr. 
•Wilton  J.  Frazee 
•Jsiraes  H   Preel 
•Charles  A.  Qoro 
•Walter  B.  Harris 
•Walter  L.  Henke 
•Wayne  F    Kesterson 
•Clinton  R.  King 
•Loula  P    Lacey 
•James  M  Lalley 
•R.jbert  A   Llvezey 
•R<)bert  O.  Long 
•Waller  Marlindale. 

Jr 
•Hammett  Mitchell 


•William  N.  Mjon 
•Robert  M.  M  irnasey 
•Lawrence  E.  NewUl 
•Coy  T   Plaster 
•James  L.  Reeder 
•John  P.  Roby 
•Richard  H.  Shea 
•Charles  Slater 
•PrancU  H   Smith 
•Hugh  W  Smith.  Jr. 
•Arne  R  Svennlngsen 
•Troyce  D   Vauj;han 
•William  H  Wallace 
•Adrian  P  Webb 
•William  W   Webster 
•Virgil  W   WrUht 
•Peter  G  Zaohko 


To  be  medical  servU-e  uarranti 

•Michael  A    L-eone 
•Darrel  M   Lovelare 
•Fl  lyd  L   Matthews 
•Robert  J   Maz2^ 
•Henry  W   Mlr.phan 
•Robert  I,  Parker 
•Robert  M   Peltier 
•Walter  J    P  iwner,  Jr 
•Robert  M   Pri'Stwo<.)d, 

Jr 
•I  v.e  J  Richards 
•Civde  R    Rry 
•Cliff  )rd  D  Shirk 
•J  )hn  L   Sullivan 
•Oeorge  E    V^gel 
•Herbert  B   Wirrlck 
•George  E   Willi 

7*0  be  dental  service  warrants 


•Carlos  D  T   Bagwell 
•Lewis  V   Barbarlck. 

Jr 
•Charles  A  Barnes 
•Elrnest  J  Blanchard. 

Ill 
•Oscar  M  Buchanan 
•James  E   Ccates 
•William  E  Cook.  Jr. 
•Howard  B  Dressel 
•Ward  W   Frye 
•Joffrev  J  Hardlson 
•Joseph  J  Holewlnskl 
•John  R   Howard 
•Jack  R   Jermler 
•Barney  T  J^nes 
•Jack  R   Kanavel 


•Gerald  W    Hudson 
•Marvin  A   M'  unt 
•Keith  N   Oulle 
•Reid  B   Wimer  Jr 


•Thomas  W.  Birch 
•Mac  Book 
•Samuel  N    Brooks 
•Jan-.es  B   H    Iden 

To  be  aerngraphr^s 

•SanTord  L  Chllders 

•Carl  W    Matthews 
•Robert  B   Nowlan 

To  be  photoyap^'rr 
•Robert  M  Scott 

To  be  C'.Lil  Engineer  Corps  u.arrait'i 


•Howard  T   Janes 
•Arthur  J   Kummer 
•R.x«.s  D  MiHiS 
•Forrest  "B  '  Rlnehart 
•L^e  R  Robinson 
•Eugene  D   Wheeler 
•Kavmund  R    Winters 


•William  E   Bannon 
•Carl  R   Beach 
•Frank  B   Corn 
•Newton  U  Crawford 
•Offle  L   Drennan 
•Charles  N  Dyer 
•William  Elkins 
•William  C   Jackson 

The  f  jU  )*lng-named  w.irra:.t  orn.ers  to 
be  permanent  chief  w.irraMt  officers.  W-2, 
In  the  Navy.  In  the  clajislflcation  Indicated, 
subject  to  the  quallflcatiuiis  theref'T  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

To    be    aviation    opfrationa    tfchnicians 

•Albert  B  Bloomfleld    'Richard  W    Phillips 
•Rijhard  L    Evans.  Jr  'Frederick  R    Rupert 
•Muscoe  C    Holland, 
Jr 

To  be  boatswains 
•WUbu.-   L    Adklns 
•GaaperR   Alluniare 
•Frank  Alves 
'James  B    Anderson 


•Williatn  A.  Aiisley 
•Walter  P    Barek 
•John  M   P   Bean 
•William  P   Berthney 
•Peter  P    B ocko 
•James  G    Cannon, 

Jr 
•J  iseph  A    Caporlccl 
•J.imes  C  Garden 
•Henrv  F   Casey.  Jr. 
•Charles  H 

Cavanaugh 
•  E-  "J"  Corbln 
•Stephen  J    P. 

Croijghan 
•Glenn  A.  Dean 


•Bcrnaj-d  E    Eatun 
'Auguatine  H   F^rgey 
•Maurice  C.  Greer 
•J  'hn  H    Gn>*d 
•Francis  G.   Hanson 
•James  E    Heafner 
•Dean  3.  Hlggina 
•James  P    Hmckle 
•William  C 

HulUngsworth 
•Francis  X    Issel- 

hardt.  Jr 
•Arthur  J    Jeffra 
•Daniel  G    J  jnes 
•John  C  Jones 
•Harold  W.  Keltes 
•Charles  F  Lawson 
•E^ugene  E    McNlff 
•Jerone  A   Monaghan 
•Robert  W.  D.  Overly 


•Eddie  R    Parrls 
•Richard  J    Petersen 
•LI   yi  E    Prlsk 
•Arthur  H    Racette 
•Charles  W    Rodina 
•Wall.ice  V    Sloan 
•J.imi'S  R    Smith 
•Carli>s  R    Soler 
•Richard  M.  St  -ugh- 
ton    J  7 

T  J    be    ai  liition 

•H  .ward  M    Fousle 
•Joseph  J    Kanlckl 
•Alfr«d  O    Kelsay 
•Leonard  H    Pri-ston 

To  be  iwface  ordnanc 


•  I'homas  L  Swift 
'Lewis  E  Talton 
•r.Lrroll  L  Tiirver 
•Perry  T    Hiompson, 

Jr 
•Jaoque  E    VanCleef 
•J.imes  A    White 
•J>>e  C    Windham 
•H:lt    !i   A    \Sy.ie 
•Wallace  G    Yates 


ord'iance    technirtam 

•Arthur  R   Slaughter 
'Ch.irle.s  E    Tether 
•  Hie-xlore  J    Wilion 


tcchnwian 


•Thomas  E   Belcher 
•Gustave  W    Bleber 
•Albert  E   Bowser 
'Chillies  O   Brown 
•Fi.  :b<rt  A    BrMwn 
•K<  land  H    Briwn 
•Liuls  W    Bru.5ler 
•Hir.in  D   Clark 
•Ralph  H   Conaway 
•Charles.  F  Drucker, 

Jr 
•Will  am  F  Elr(Xl 
•George  W 

Furquerun   Jr. 
•J   sf  .li  P  Cl.ibler 
•Charles  J   Cierard 
•W.uter  L   0;blin 
'G-r.ild  E    HTmsen 
•Lewis  L.  Jackscn.  Jr 


•Paul  Kllmkewlcz 
•Edward  A   K'  [x-hln- 

sky 
•Harvey  R   L.ilrd 
•J.'hn  H    McC  irr  m 
•Richard  Murrav 
•H:c!.  ird  H    Nagle 
•Fred  W    Nulling 
•Alfred  E  Olsun 
•Lp..n  D   Ol.s(  ri 
•John  T  PUl'iw 
•LendoG    Uenegar 
•Ernest  E   Sanchez 
•R  igello  Sanchez.  Jr 
•VirnU  G  ^harpe 
•J>  hn  E  Str  iberg 
•Gr.  rge  E    Waller 
•J  inies  T   V.  hi'ellng 
•Harry  R   Wurreil 


To  be  ordnance  control  technicians 

•Or:n  A   Br-nks  •William  F   Me.-l»-r   Jr 

•Arthur  L  Carter  •Hubert  W   WimjU-ii 

To  be  undericater  ordnance  technicians 
•NUoJ   Bald.Lsarl  •Abn'-r  D   Reed 

To  br  mine  wa'ja'c  technirxari 
•Robert  F  Dredger 

To  be  aiiatiun  maintenance  technicians 

•Thom.isP  Cunnlff       'DmtelG   Gtmmel 
•Wlllum  T   Elliott 

To  be  mac^iinists 

•Barnls  R   Acufl  •Leiter  P   Jensen 

•SariUfl  E    Andress        •Edward  H   J.hns<n 


•Robert  A   Brett   Jr 
•CreltfhUjti  F   Butler 
•frank  B^ars 
•William  O.  CarruU 
•H  igl.ie  S   Carter 
•Homer  L   Chapman 
•Ruhfl  D   Cli.q^min 
•Virgil  R   Chllders 
•Christian  A 

Christiansen 
•J.ick  C   Chri-sten-ien 
•Bei.jamln  P   C->weU 
'lewis  E    Early 
'Walter  W    Kllistjn 
•Clarence  W   Engle 
•I>iriald  A   Ki;gler 
•  Wllbert  M   EpcK:h 
'James  F   FaRan 
•BYank  M   Fellrath.  Jr 


•R;   hard  I   Kenley 
•Thomas  C   L-iwrence 
•Harry  L.iyi:e 
•John  r   Mansell.  Jr. 
•0't;s  N    M  Tw^an 
•M.irt.n  V   Pellerln 
•Herbert  (i   Prater 
•Gevirge     H     Rowland. 

Jr. 
•Ormond  H   Sandell 
•Alvln  E   Sthlals 
•L»'slU'  K    .-^ervlcs 
•D.i:i  B   Sh.pman   Jr 
•FrinkW    SmallWLKXl, 

Jr 
•Wi.Uam  R   Smith 
•John  V  Sullivan 
•D-.menlcN   Tancredl 
'J.>die    V    Taylor 


•R.iymondT   Go<xlson  'David  J   Thompson 


•W;l,;>Lm  B  Grimes 
'Peter  J    H.tinrysz.ik 
•Donald  A    Hansen 
•Willi.'.m  Hensler 
•GeorK'e  T   Hilt 
•J  iseph  M   H  jllowell 
•  Iheron  C  H   Imes 


•.-^U)»-rt  .\   Ung»'mach 
•'.VilUam  K    Walsh 
•H  .w  ird  J    Webb.  Jr 
•Ge.  rge  E   Williams 
•Bryce  H  W  o.dridge 
'Albert  M   W  )rrell3 
*D   n  O   Zwer 


To  be  e'.ect'-ic'.ans 

•  riinothy  J   Ambrose    •William  E   Oib8<jn 
•Wl.Uam  A    BcrgiUnd    'Biliy   T    Gamble 


•John  J    B;;iington 
•Ralph  T    Blalork 
•James  D    Brooks 
•Go<>r«reE  Clarke   Jr 
•Krancls  R   Dsilo 
•Theodore  A    Dletz 
•John  ■  Kwlng,  Jr. 
•Delbert  K.  Franck 


•J  Im  E    Hoi^'an 
•Abhie  R    H  .well 
•Harley  Johi.son.  Jr. 
•Thomas  F    John«>n 
•Harold  A    Kellv 
•W;::!.m  W    Kelly 
'H'rl>ert  B   KiKlper 
•Edward  H.  Kracker 


•Joseph  F   Loftus 

•Edward  F  Marbourg,   'John  H    Spain 


February  2 

•John  R.  Bheppard 


Jr. 
•E.mer  L   Mathlson 
•Willie  C    May,  Jr. 
•Harmon  L    Plerson 
•Louis  F    Prince 
•J  .hn   A    Rutkof.ske 


•Delbert  D.  Sprague 
•Stephen  R.  Still.  Jr. 
•John  R.  Travis 
•James  M.  Whiteside 
•Donald  W.  WUUs 
•Charles  E.  Wilson 

7"o  he  aiiation  vlectronics  technicians 

•Andrew  S.  Holland 
•Johnathan  J.  Hults 
•Harvey  C   Johnston, 

Jr. 
•John  O.  Koorner 
'Evrl  W   Lofgren 
•Albert  P   Peebles 
•Henry  Rewuckl 
•  I"hurm:in  R    Stone 
•J  ick  W    Stfirey 
•J    hn  I,   Ten n ant 


'Ki-:ineth  C   B.iler 
'J  inies  D    Barker 
'Mirvln  R.  Ban. hart 
'J  'hn  H    Benson 
'Franklin  H    Booth 
'G  raid  R    Br.iyton 
•Russell  L    Burkhart 
•H-iiry  L   Claude 
•Ch.iries  B   C  x  k 
•S'uart  H    Cooper 
•B:llv  R    Co'-rell 


•Vernon  D  Duenwald  •Joel  W  Tlmmons 
•H.irry  M  Edwards  •Richard  D  Travis 
•KivsiMiid  F    Elworth  •Elmer  C    Uhlhorn 


•Il.ilph  W    Fore 
•J    hn  F   Gardner 
•C.eraM  H   Gentry 
•S.dn'y  L    G.".:e.ser 
•R    bert  F    H.iU.-.er 

To  be  co'umu'ixctitxons   tccfmniant 


•Charles  W    Valentine 
•Arthur  J    Warp 
•St mlcy  C    Welch 
•Edviln  A.  Wright 


•Fl    vd  B    At  how 
•Harry  J    IVpp 
•J  iiiies  W    Hill 
'H    bf-rt  W    Jones 
■  M    *ard  J    Lahuve 
'cK.Mj-  B    Lee 
•H.-i.ry  A    I...ng.  Jr. 
•  Vern  in  J    Nfl.><jn 


•Robert  O    Plch 
•William  T   Ramsey 
•M  irvin  L   Segler 
•Frank  Spls.tk 
•William  K   Taylor 
•R-iberl  B   To-mey 
•Peter  P   Treanor 


'J ofioph  R   Arnott 
•J  imes  M    Hr.itty 
•H  irry  .T    U.llcs 
•l^Uls  n    Ben.<ion 
•Leo  P    li.  U(  her 
*.I  im»'s  R    Breeding 
•Warren   W    B."'''ome. 
•Hu^h  A    B  irwell 
•Audrey  G    Coslft 
•H    rruan  F    Cr    \i.s,i 
'Willi.im  M    Curry 
•Wal'er  A    D   gdlglan 
•George  R    D:i-.  Is 


tT">:\:i.   f .-(  »i  nu-ianj 

•Thomas  E  House 
•D-n.-ild  F   Jacobs 
•R    bert  J    Ka.son 
•Hnrrld  B   Kelm 
•Frank  J   Konopa 
•Ralph  R    Lelght 
'C\\\  In  C   Lvnch 
•J    hn  A    M Adewell 
*\  mi  (  nt  E    Martin 
•Cirlyle  M   Meints 
•lurianG   Morlssette 
•Erirk  J   Myrman 
•Bernard  Orner 


•Kfiu.eth  C    I>derlng  •J.^seph  W   Pelronnet 
•R.>  hard  A    U  herty     'R'brrtO   Polrler 
•F.-ederlck  J   !>  nnelly  •nennl«  J   Redden 
•G-'or^'n  B    Filrloth.     '  H  irlry  M   Rlttgers 


Jr 


•Vernon  T    Fazer 
•Gilbert  C    Ferger- 

struni 
•Hagh  P   Gallagher 
'L  o  Gribk.ff 
•Wi;ium  B. 

Hammond 
•Ltu  Q    Harvey 

To  be  s'.ip  repair  technicians 

•John  C  Bohllne 
•R  dman  C   T. 

P.urpr.ri 
'I  rssie  H    Colter 
•I>.nald  F   Dr<<ldy 


•J   ^eJ  h  T.  Rhntlgnn, 

Jr 
•Edward  W   Rom.mskl 
•Philip  W   Scliroeder 
•Charles  H   Scaton 
*U.\r    Id  A    Sh.mnon 
•Cyril  M   VeD^^niske 
•Glenn  E   Werts 
•George  L  Whyte 


•H  irvey  W   Blkins 


•Harold  F  Miner 
•Harold  H  Mitchell 
•J  iseph  L  Nestor 
•Newell  H  Porter 
•Wiley  B  Pnrrlsh 
•George  Reich   Jr. 


'!>  na!d  K   Jablonske    •R.;!!  W.  Rotnem 


•J  ifn<  '   H    Litmb 

•Farl  W   Lang 

•P^  rrcst  E   Leamons 

•Eugene  R    Lord 

•Jennlnirs  L  Lyon 

•  \\t:,    :.  A   M.ithia.sen 


•P..iymond  A    Scall.'e 
•Philip  T  Scanlan 
•Clyde  R  Tyre 
•Osborne  L  Unkle 
•Mack  R.  Wilcox 


To  be  ships  clerks 
'Junior  E  Brltton  'Theresa  I./eone 


•J   hn  D  C.irey 
•I-  Mile  E  Conway 
'James  F   Feeney 
•Clifford  C   Hayter 
•J   hn  B  Hernandez 
'!<ii  hard  O  Hyland 
•Don  A.  Kelso 


•Donald  D  Learned 
•Charles  R   Marlltt 
•Verne  L  Moore 
•Llew  U.  Powers 
•Philip  J  Rooney 
•Vernon  O.  Smith 
•William  R.  Thomas 
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•Harvey  J  Westf all 


Tc  be  bandmasters 
Brlley  "Kesnetb  A 


Low* 
Statiffcr 


•George  L 

•Richard  K.  Lariioa        "Donald  W. 
•Frederick  O.Le- 
Orande 

To  be  supply  clerks 

•Angelo  Anagnostou      •Robert  C.  Gordon 
•Justin  J.  Andrl^,  Jr 
•Marjorle  O.  Beiul«r 


•Lewis  Blackwell 
•Anthony  Bruno 
•Andrew  Calabro 
•William  A.  Coffey 
•Richard  8.  Coll_n« 
•James  T  Cox 
•James  C.  Creek 
•Carlton  D.  Dowdy, 

Jr 
•John  B.  Duran 
•Ernest  Flores 
•Norman  C.  Fratss 
•Elbert  R  Fussell 
•Edward  R  Gams 
•Harold  R  OlUlatt 


•Dale  Orudt 
•Earl  W.Haubert.  Jr. 
•Richard  H.  Jinnett« 
•L<eonard  P.  Jones 
•Oriel  Lake 
•John  B.  Leamons 
•Charles  P.  Luke 
•Edward  J.  McQroarty 
•Lewis  A.  Nader 
•VanltaF.  Parrett 
•Henry  Schmidt 
•John  C.  Shedd 
•Aubrey  E  Swan 
•Albert  P.  Swenson,  Jr. 
•Edward  D  Swlrka 
•Leslie  P.  Thorpe 


To  be  meilical  service  toorrants 


•Pred  A.  Allen 
•Charles  C  Beckier 
•Richard  P  Davii 
•Otho  B  Dyer 
•Sol  Goldberg 
•Francis  E  Hill 
•Thomas  M  Johnson 
•Charles  P  MazweU 
•William  V  Merrick 
•Edgar  C  Miller 
•William  V  Park  n 


•William  M  Patterson 
•  Gay  lord  L  Proper 
•John  V.  Relsche 
•James  M.  Rose 
•William  J  Schlmpf 
•Welland  T  Sboop 
•William  C  Soule 
•Robert  M.  Taylor 
•Theodore  L  White 
•Robert  D  Williams 


To  be  dental  service  warrants 

•William  M   Bird 
•Kermlt  E  Broyles 

To  he  aerographers 


Earl  P.  Taylor 
"L."  "R."  Upton 
Domlnlck  M.  Zizzl 


•Kenneth  L  Cheii- 

more 
•Victor  L  Clark 
•Charles  J.  Hud.Kik 

To  b.?  photographers 
•Vernon  D.  Kmmerson 
•Frank  R  Poust 
•John  L..  Steward 

To  be  Civil  Engineer  Corps  warrants 

•Harold  B.  Cox.  Jr. 
•Max  L.  Cramer 
•WUllam  D    Hsyne* 
•Jack  J.  Rofmanji 
•Kenneth  B   Kayion 
•WlUlam  V    MUler 

The  following 


•Eugene  C.  Murray 
•WUlls  R.  Nolan 
•George  W.  Partlow 
•Walter  R.  Revollnaky 
•Robert  F.  Schroeder 
•Soott  E.  Wright 

named   Warrant  Officers  to 


be  permanent  chief  warrant  officers  W-3.  and 
temporary  chief  warrant  officers  W-4,  In  the 
classlUcatlons  indicated  subiect  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

To  be  aviation  operations  technicians 
•Andrew  B  Cooper 
•Harvey  B.  Eggellng 

To  be  boatsicaina 
•Marlon  Breeding  •Don  E.  Lewis.  Jr. 

•Knud  H.  ChrUtensen  •Russell  L.  Ludwlg 
•Robert  F   Hanseroth  •Frederick  P.  Pressel 
•Eugene  R.  Kline  •Jack  W.  Roberts 

•John  B.  KnlghUy        •William  H,  Sadler 
•John  R.  Lepard 

To   be  surface  ordnance  technicians 


•Everett  R.  Bacon 
•Alexander  Case 
•Samuel  C   Chuckta 
•Joseph  B.  Dickey 
•Victor  L.  Ebersole 
•Rudolph  T.  MUler 
•Joseph  K.  Morlarty 

To  be  ordnance 
•Nicholas  Adams.  Jr. 
•Vernor  Felld 


•Bernard  B.  Psdget 
•Roy  E.  Parker 
•Balvatore  P.  Roasitto 
•Louis  Russo 
•Kenneth  R.  Stabler 
•Harold  L.  Still 

control  technicians 

•Harold  L.  Mason 
•Frank  B.  MUler 


To  be  unOenoater  ordnance  technician* 
•Frederick  E.  Clarke 
•William  E.  Hans 
•Edmund  Slmanowlcs 

To  be  mine  warfare  technician 
•Roy  K.  Schardln,  Jr. 
To  be  aviation  maintenance  technician* 
•William  D.  Bowen      'Hal  L.  Ualone 
•Gorden  H.  Crawford    •Guy  J.  Parker 
•Kenneth  O.  Kalberg    •Henry  O.  Thomaa 

To  be  machinists 
•George  E.  Bateman 
•Wesley  O.  Collet te 


•Wilbur  D.  Coultai 
•Harold  M.  Daniels 
•John  M.  Glttlnger 
•Merwln  G.  Hansen 
•George  J.  Hunter 
•Ralph  W.  Holte 
•Rudolph  Klecky 
•Frank  J.  Kurtz 


•Robert  A.  Pappano 
•Harold  M.  Pfelfer 
•Gulseppe  Rlposa 
•Henry  A.  Rodes 
•Stanley    W.    Senkus, 
Jr. 

Teche 

Wootton 

Yates 


•George  P. 
•Robert  H. 
•Henry  C. 


To  be  electricians 


•PhllUp  S.  Gronvold 
•Max  L.  Leech 
•Lewis  C.  Severance 
•Wesley  J.  Truelove 


•Forrest  G.  Adams 
•Cecil  A.  Adcock 
•Loyn  R.  Brooks 
•George  R   Carruth 
•Damaso  Corpuz 

To  be  aviation  electronics  technicians 
•John  Dmoch  •Joao  C.  Santoa 

•James  H.  Lazenby       'Rodney  "W"  Skaggs 
•Garland  M  McCarty    •Jakob  Snoey 
•Harold   E.  McLaugh- 
Un 

To  be  communications  technician 
•RoyE.  Tresback 

To  be  electronics  technicians 
•Cyrtl  H.  Albert  •George  W.  Johnson 

•Herbert  P.  Chambllss^Mllo  J.  Olhausen 
•Robert  B.  Epperson    •Elmer  O.  Schoenfeld- 
•  Eddie  L.  Parmer  er 

•Robert  N.  Hart 

To  be  ship  repair  technicians 
•Carl  L.  Bauer  •Carl  B.  Hatchell,  Jr. 

•James  E.  Cruce  'Kenneth    E.    Hough- 

•WllUam  L   Farmer  ton 

To  be  ship's  clerks 


•John  8.  Danaher 
•Charles  C.  Dorton 
•Paul  E.  Parmer 
•Donald  A.  Felton 
•Charles  H.  Oreene 
•WUllam  ■  H"  Hofman 
•John  "W"  Holland 
•Harold  E.  Jones 
•John  R.  Lankford 
•Joseph  Malik.  Jr. 

To  be  supply  clerks 

•Joseph  C  Baldwin 

•Howard  G.  Bartow 

•George  A.  Bennett 

•Ell  "J"  Brown 

•Carlton  C.  Chestnut 

•Earl  F.  Corday 

•Charles  H.  Cornell- 
son 

•Frederick  N.  Cros- 
thwalte 

•Albert  L.  Cunning- 
ham 

•Terrence  H.  Emerson 

•John  M.  FarreU 


•Eugene     K.     Messer- 

smlth 
•Paul  E.  Morrow 
•Samuel  C.  Red 
•James  W.  Robinson 
•Daniel  W.  Smith 
•Merrill  J.  Vanauken 
•Robert  H.  Ward 
•Clifford  C.  Wicks 
•Victor  P.  Winn 


•Marvin  J.  Ferguson 
•Randolph  J.  Garri- 
son 
•Otto  A.  Grumwald, 

Jr. 
•Homer  L.  Haughey 
•WiUlam  R.  Hayes 
•Howard  J.  Jackson 
•Claude  H.  Lasley 
•Lee  Pasvogel 
•Max  B.  Reed 
•Herschel  E.  Robinson 
•William  G.  Spence 
•Foster  Worthlngton 
To  be  medical  service  warrants 
•Charles  B.  Bernard       •Orton  L.  Knutson 
m  •Mark  L.  Shannon 

•Victor  C.  GliUianl 

To  be  dental  service  warrants 

•Glenlce  B.  Tlndall 

To  be  photographer 

•Joseph  P.  Mallto 

The  following -named  warrant  officers  to 
be  permanent  chief  warrant  officers  W-2,  and 
temporary  chief  warrant  officers  W-3,  in  the 


clasalftcations  indicated  anblect  to  the  quaU- 
ficaUons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

To  be  boatswain 

•CarlL.  Brehm 

To  be  surface  ordnance  technicians 
John  J.  San  Fellppo 
•Sumner  K.  Mldgett,  Jr. 

To  be  underwater  ordnance  technician 
•Joseph  c.  Mastantuno 

To  be  machinists 
•William  C.  Gay  •Grady  E.  Gilbert 

To  be  electricians 
•George  R.  Bonnette     'Eugene  Robinson 
'Glenn  R.  Canfleld        'RusseU  L.  Schuler 
•Emanuel  J.  Endrizzl 

To  be  electronics  technician 
•William  P.  Whitt 

To  be  ship  repair  technicians 

'Edward  L.  Golden         'Walter  P.  Leu 
•PYank  Hutchison 

To  be  ship's  clerks 
•Allen  D.  Bodlne  •Orlando  R.  Falnl 

'William  H.  CampbeU  'BlU  UendenhaU 
'Arthur  "J"  Coleman 
•Norman  B.  Cyr 
•Peter  B.  Donovan 

To  be  supply  clerks 
•Glenn  P.  Bowman        'Leonard  T.  MltcheU 
'Otis  H.  Cagle  'Arthur  E.  Neyer 

'James  T.  Hlxson  'Charles  R.  White 

To  be  medical  service  warrants 
•Donald  M.  Rhoades      •Earl  B.  Robblns 

The  foUowlng-named  warrant  officers  to 
be  chief  warrant  officers  W-2,  in  the  Navy, 
for  temporary  service,  in  the  classification 
indicated,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for  as    provided   by   law: 

To  be  boatswains 


•Joseph  A.  Pinto 
•Wayne  A.  Shrum 


•Alfred  E.  King 
•Van  Melvln 
•Glenn  F.  Minard,  Jr. 
•WUllam  J.  Murphy 
•Benjamin  C.  Neely 
•Christopher  G. 
Schmidt,  Jr. 
•Joseph  D.  Steadman 
•Harley  V.  Taylor 


•William  J.  BUder- 
back 

•Frederick  M.  Boiling 

•Bernard  E.  Burgett 

•Edward  C.  Chastain 

•Roland  F.  Cote 

•John  R.  Ferguson 

•WllUam  G.  Green- 
field 

•Walter  D.  Hogle 

To  be  aviation  ordnance  technicians 

'Daniel  C.  Bostlck  •Solomon  A.  Parrish 

•Albert  L.  Brown,  Jr.     •Robert  E.  Stanton 
•William  J.  Dyer  •Richard  Turetz 

To  be  surface  ordnance  technicians 
•Theodore  H.  Agidlus    •Garth  P.  Llndholm 
'Cornelius  R.  'George  T.  Markward 

Bartholomew  •Leo  L.  Rodrlgues 

•  James  E  Gray    '  •Norman  E.  Wheeler 

•Arnold  W.  Kliem 

To  be  ordnance  control  technicians 
•James  E.  Hagen 
•Morrison  Powell,  Jr. 

To  be  underwater  ordnance  technician 
•Stanley  Porter 
To  be  atHation  maintenance  technicians 


•Claude  P.  Peak 
•Robert  J.  Surber 
•Kenneth  W.  Woods 


•Henry  C  Butler 
•James  E.  Cochrane 
•Joseph  B.  Conner 

•Joseph  F.  Jaggard 

To  be  machinists 

•Raymond  S.  AUen 
•Lynwood  A.  Beverly 
'Nell  B  Chandler 
•William  C.  HlUhouse 
•Dana  C.  Jensen 
•PhlUlp  B.  Klnnie,  Jr. 
•Gene  H.  Lacy 

To  be  electrician* 

•Marvin  G.  Block  'John  A.  Larrln 

•James  W.  Huffman      •Ernest  R.  Wltte 


'Robert  J.  Martin 
'Warren  H.  Nelson 
'James  C.  Pace,  Jr. 
•Alvln  E.  Roberts 
•Homer  E.  Robinett 
•Bernard  Scarlett 
•Edgar  A.  Schardein 
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To  be  aviation  electronics  technicians 
•Arthur  B.  Isebrands    •James  M  Schneider 
•Donald  E  LeDuc  'Dewey  A  TarklnKton 

•Nlcholaa  Pehosh  •John  P.  VanArtadalen 

•Donald  L.  Petersen 

To  be  communications  technician 

•Arthur  M  Mann.  Jr. 

To  be  electronics  technicians 
•WllUam  C   Arnett         "Robert  H  Munger 
•Ernest  R   Blankman.   •KlUralne  Newton.  Jr 

Jr  •Robert  W   Noble 

•K^rl  Boeaenhofer,  Jr  'Joseph  V  Pera^ine 
•John  P  Budrevlch  •William  J  Presum 
•Kenneth  L  Carlaon.    •Daniel  D  Schuman 

Jr  "Charles  T  Shaffer 

•George  Early  Jr.  'Fred  J   Tea*cle 

•Charles  J   Johnson       •George  J   Voelp 
•Edward  J   Kellner        'Benjamin  W   Wright 

To  be  ship  repair  technicians 
•James  P  Barratt  'John  C   Hughes 

•John  D  BUlodeau         •James  R   Kraft 
•Lawrence  Caaale  'RoyL  Perry 

To  be  ships  clerks 
•Bryon  H.  Price 
•John  J  Purse! 
•William  P  RoUand 

To  be  supply  clerks 
•George  R   Bodge  'Prancla  J   McEKjn- 

•Ray  M.  Durland  ough 

•Homer  P  Erdner  •  Jaime  B  Nadal 

•Howard  P  Gohrband,  'Claudlous  A   Powell. 

Jr  Jr. 

•Leonard  D  Halde-        'George  D  Smith 

man  •Bernard  L   Stowers 

•Robert  H.  Haafslund    'Richard  U  Talley 
'WUlard  E  Jones  'Byron  C   Vautier 

•Stewart  N  Landon  •Charles  P  Wagner. 
•John  A   Lewis  Jr. 

To  be  medical  service  warrants 

•Wendell  Beckley  'Gene  R  Dick 

•Thomas  O   Booth  'Ernest  R  GiUl 


•Paul  Robinson 
'Roy  W.  WllkoB,  Jr. 
•Von  C.  Yodar 


•William  W  Glass 
'Albert  N   James 
'John  B   McLe<xl 
•Robert  F  Mitchell 

T  ^  be  dental  sen  ice  loarrant 

'Kelly  Butler,  Jr. 

To  be  photographers 

'I>>n  L   Lash 
'Robert  G  Minor 

To  be  Civil  Engineer  C<^p^  ;-  ufanN 

•Charlps  R   Saffell 
'Joseph  M    Wilson  II 

Iv  THE  Marine  Coups 

The  foll'iwlng-named  oCBcer  fur  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  first  lleuteuiint 
m  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions  therefor   as   provided   by   law. 

•Harold  H  Clark 

The  following  n;ime<l  .  Army  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corp.s  i  f  r  pt-rmanent  iippolni- 
ment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In 
the  Mixrlne  Corps,  subject  to  the  quallftca- 
llons    therefor   as   provided    by   law 

aPtrlck  G    P^rrfU 
Martin  E   H<imer 

The  following  n<tmed  (meritorious  non- 
commissioned officers)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  seci  nd  lieurenant 
in  the  M.urine  Corps,  .subject  to  the  qu<ill- 
hcatlons  therefor   as  provided   by   law 

•William  M    Harborth 'Charles  B    McCoy 
John  W    Lugiir.  Jr  'James  G    Sketoe 

The  following  named  i  Navitl  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps  i  for  permanent  appolnt- 
met>t  to  the  grade  of  second  lieuien.int  In 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quallhca- 
tlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

•Russel  A  Chambers     'Benjamin     O      Ham- 
Paul  B    DaKey    Jr  rnond 


'PVederlck  P    Hender-Paul  D.  Novak 

son.  Jr.  'FrancU  L.  Shafer,  Jr. 

•Wendell  H   Kerr,  Jr. 

The  following  named  (from  the  tempo- 
rary dUabiUty  retired  list)  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  major  In  the 
Marine  Ci  rps.  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law; 

'Allen  P  Stockdale 

Tlie  following  named  (platoon  leaders 
class)  for  permanent  appotnUnent  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qiuUlflcatlona  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Isiuic  Ayala  David  M   Jordan 

Chester    A     Baniforth.Oary  K    Lambert 

Jr  Roger  K.  Lehr 

B«'yd  L   Barclay  Calvin  A.  Lloyd 

William  P   Bell  Eugene  J    Martin 

J.imes  W    Blermun  Richard  C.  Martlnsen 

R<  bert  D    Caskey  Michael  J.  McOowan 

Thomiis  W    Choate        Richard  G   McPherson 
Robert  F  Clemmons     Floyd  D    Merrey.  Jr. 
•Herbert  L  Currle  I>)nald   Morris 

'Robert  W    Custer         John  R.  Myrdal 
•J  )hn  B   Da  Grosa         Gerald  J    Obemdorfer 
Ei^l  R    De  Hart    Jr       William  J    Odle 
Riibert  M   Dennis  Thomas  H.  Ralph.  Jr 

James  D   Devlne  Richard  A.  Romine 

Robert  A    Doyle  Karl  R  Rutledge 

Kenneth  P    Dunlavy     Rogers  A   Beverson 
Ciary  R    Fallon  'Donald    K.    Shockey. 

Ben  R    Goodwyn  Jr 

wuUam  B    Gray  TrarU  N.  Smith 

•Jerry  M    Green  Eddie  J    Suber.  Jr. 

'Richard  D    Kearney    Rel«B  P.  Tatum 
Hans  R    Heln«  Thomas  C.  Taylor 

John   W    Hobbs  Preston    L.    Waddlng- 

'Jerrold  T    Irons  ton 

Michael  S    Jelenic  Robert  D    Williams 

Ken  H    Johnson  P'eter  B    Wyrlck 

•Indicates  ad  Interim  appointment. 
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West  Vfa-fuuB*  HaTc  Faidi  in  President 
Kennedy  and  tbc  Democratic  Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

aw  wxsT  viaciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  2.  1962 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  Saturday.  January  27, 
1962,  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  the 
First  Congressional  District  Democratic 
Women's  Workshop,  in  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 
It  was  an  inspiring  affair,  and  it  was  in- 
dicative of  the  growing  support,  in  West 
Virginia,  for  the  principles  and  actions 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  State  and 
in  the  Nation. 

My  address  related  some  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  President  Kennedy 
and  the  Democratic  Congress.  These 
accomplishments  demonstrate  how  Dem- 
ocratic officeholders,  and  the  Democratic 
Party,  are  helping  to  bring  about  an 
economic  renaissance  in  West  Virginia.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimoiis  consent  to  have 
my  remarks  before  the  First  Congres- 
sional EHstrict  Democratic  Women  s 
Workshop  printed  in  the  Ricord, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  addres-s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

a.s  loUows: 

Addrx.ss  bt  9«NAToa  Byrd  or  West  Vi«cinm, 
TO   THE    Democtiatic    WOMEN  s    WoaxsHor. 
Wheeling,   W     Va  ,    Januast    34,    1943 
The   faith   of   the  pe-iple  of  West  Virginia 
m  John  P   Kennedy,  and  In  the  Demix-rat*  of 
their    congressional    delegation,    and    In    the 
Democratic   administration   of   Gov    William 
Wallace  Barron,   U  being  repaid   In   the   c«iln 
of    economic    progress       The    clouds    of    ad- 
versity   that   have    hung   over   our   State    for 
so  long  are  being  pushed  back      New  employ- 
ment   opportunities    for   our    people   are   ar- 
rivtni?   almost  dally.     An   atmosphere  of   de- 
spair has  given  way   to  the  exhilarating  air 
of    hope,    because    the    Democratic    Party    is 
making  good  on  Its  promises  to  revitalize  the 
economy  of  West  Virginia 
Here  are  the  facta  : 

New  indtistrles  are  being  encouraged  to 
c  ome  to  West  Virginia  by  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph  and  I,  and  by  Governor  Barron, 
and  by  our  Democratic  Congressmen,  includ- 
ing your  C<jngresaman  from  the  First  Dis- 
trict. Cleveland  Bailey  To  date,  those  we 
have  succeeded  In  bringing  to  the  SUte  pro- 
vide almost  5,000  new  Jobs  Moreover,  we 
have  been  actively  seeking  Gove-nment  con- 
tracts for  the  eatabllshed  Industries  of  our 
State,  and  those  which  have  already  been 
awarded  should  mean  employment  f^r  at 
least  another  5,000  workers 

The  previous  adnalnlstratlon  In  Washlng- 
t<jn  vetoed  all  efTorts  on  the  part  of  Congress 


to  en<wt  an  area  redevelopment  program 
CJn  the  other  hand.  President  Kennedy  and 
a  Democratic  Congress  moved  quickly  to 
enact  such  a  program.  Now  tTM.TM  "seed" 
money  In  the  form  of  loans  and  grants  has 
been  made  available  by  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  for  West  Virginia  proj- 
ects The  ARA  Is  currently  reviewing  aeveral 
other  West  Virginia  proJecU.  and  may  eoon 
act  upon   them 

The  economic  renaissance  of  Weet  Virginia 
U  being  spurred  In  all  poaalble  ways  by 
President  Kennedy,  by  Governor  Barron,  and 
by  the  DemocraU  of  your  congreealonal  dele- 
gation All  Government  a^nclee  are  keep- 
ing our  State  In  mind  when  formulating 
their  various  programs.  This  la  plainly  evi- 
dent by  the  following  facta: 

In  calendar  year  1960.  the  Small  Business 
Administration  made  31  loana  In  our  State, 
for  a  U)tal  of  •1,830.000.  ThU.  of  course, 
was  during  the  last  year  of  the  Republican 
administration.  In  calendar  year  19«1.  un- 
der a  Democratic  administration,  that  agen- 
cy made  57  business  loans  to  Weat  Virginia 
firms,  about  half  with  local  bank  partici- 
pation, for  a  total  of  $4,783,000. 

More<iver,  In  calendar  year  1980.  the  Small 
Business  Administration  helped  34  West 
Virginia  firms  to  get  Government  contracts 
worth  »2.fl20,000.  But  In  1981.  under  Dem- 
ocratic leadership,  that  agency  helped  69 
firms  in  our  State  to  get  Government  con- 
tracU  worth  $3,709,000. 

Fortunately,  there  were  no  natural  disas- 
ters in  West  Virginia  In  calendar  year 
1960      However,   last    year,  when  a  ludden 


flood  hit  the  Charleston  area,  the  Small 
Buslnoea  Administration  saw  to  It  that  100 
disaster  loans,  at  the  low  Interest  rate  of 
3'2  percent,  were  Immediately  made.  These 
loans  now  total  8576,000. 

Then  there  Is  the  case  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  In  fiscal  year  1962.  In  a 
budget  prepared  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion, 827.136.000  was  allocated  to  that 
agency  for  Interstate  highway  work  In  West 
Virginia,  and  another  88,123.000  for  the 
State's  primary  and  secondary  roads.  In 
fiscal  year  1963.  In  President  Kennedys 
inidgot,  $36,024,000  U  being  requested  for 
the  US.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  for  Inter- 
state h'ghway  wirk  In  our  State,  and 
$8,689,000  Is  also  being  requested  for  our 
primary  and  secondary  roads.  In  other 
word.',  a  Democratic  administration  Is  seek- 
ing an  Increase  of  W,455,0O0  for  more  road 
work  in  Weet  Virginia  than  was  allotted  to 
the  SUte  In  fiscal  1962. 

The  fiscal  year  1963  budget  for  the  V3 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  carry  out 
proJecu  and  programs  in  and  affecting  West 
Virginia,  Is  also  being  recommended  for  a 
substantial  increase  by  the  admlnUtratlon 
In  fiscal  year  1962.  for  the  same  purpoeee, 
the  Army  E:nglneers  were  allotted  $38  - 
574.600  Now  $42,105,200  is  being  re- 
quested—an Increase  of  $3  630,600  You  can 
be  sure  that  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  will  make  every 
elTort  to  secure  these  budget  recommenda- 
tions for  West  Virginia. 

The  projects  and  activities  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  interior  In  West  Virginia 
h.ive  always  been  of  prime  Importance  to 
our  State.  This  Department  Is  concerned 
not  only  with  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources,  and  the  safety 
of  our  mines,  but  also  with  aid  to  our 
State  parks,  and  with  the  Improvement  of 
hunting  and  fishing  m  the  State.  Thus  an 
examination  of  that  Department's  fiscal 
year  1963  budget  also  gives  heartening  evi- 
dence of  the  administration's  determination 
to  aid  West  Virginia.  It  Is  requesting 
$4,843,463  for  work  In  the  State— 8362  435 
more  than  was  allotted  to  It  for  such  pur- 
poses In  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  efforts  of  President  Kennedy  and  your 
Democrat*  In  Congress  In  behalf  of  West 
Virginia  would  take  ttxj  much  time  to  relate 
Let  us  not  forget  his  memorable  action  to 
Increase  the  amount  and  the  kinds  of  sur- 
plus   foods    to    the    unemployed,    an    action 
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he  took  on  the  very  first  day  he  assumed 
the  Presidency.  Let  us  also  remember  the 
legislative  program  he  urged  Congress  to 
enact,  and  which  a  Democratic  Congress  did 
enact,  aid  to  dependent  children  of  the  tin- 
employed;  a  temporary  extension  of  unem- 
ployment Insurance  payments;  Increased 
social  security  payments  to  widows  and  sur- 
viving children,  and  to  the  disabled;  and 
the  lowering  to  age  62  for  voluntary  retire- 
ment with  reduced  benefits,  a  measure  of 
great  importance  to  many  of  our  elderly 
citizens,  and  a  measure  I  am  proud  to  say 
I  originally  Introduced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1953. 

Today,  thanks  to  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
gram for  economic  recovery,  gratifying  gains 
are  being  made  by  both  business  and  In- 
dustry. By  the  end  of  this  calendar  year, 
our  gross  national  product  may  reach  the 
unprecedented  height  of  $660  billion.  This 
is  undeniable   economic  progress. 

Understandably.  President  Kennedy  has 
a  warm  spot  In  his  heart  for  West  Virginia 
State  officials  and  businessmen  coming  to 
Washington  have  fotmd,  and  are  continuing 
to  find,  the  doors  of  Government  agencies 
oi>en  to  them. 

But.  understandable,  too.  Is  the  warm 
spot  which  West  Virginians  have  in  their 
hearts  for  John  P.  Kennedy.  For.  under 
his  strong  hand,  the  people  of  our  State  are 
finding  new  confidence  in  themselves,  and 
new  assurances  of  a  better,  more  productive 
and  more  abundant  future. 

There  are  many  persons  in  this  audience 
tonight  whom  I  would  wish  to  thank  to 
congratulate,  and  to  commend— not  only  for 
myself,  but  for  all  Democrats  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. But  I  must  mention  one  In  particu- 
lar. She  la  your  associate  chairman  of  the 
SUte's  Democratic  executive  committee  Mrs 
Thelma  Hall. 

From  the  moment  Thelma  Hall  assumed 
this  office,  she  has  worked  ceaselessly  to  or- 
ganize the  Democratic  women  of  West  Vir- 
ginia into  a  vital  working  force.  Her  suc- 
cess in  these  efforts  la  a  matter  of  record. 

And  now,  both  she  and  Mrs.  Virginia  Mae 
Brown,  are  heading  Operation  Support,  which 
has  been  discussed  with  you  today,  in  order 
that  West  Virginians,  particularly  West  Vir- 
ginia Democratic  women,  may  have  a  direct 
voice  In  the  formulation  of  our  Nation's 
legislative  policy. 

Now,  I  want  to  talk  about  another  top- 
notch   Democrat,   and   to   say   of   him   that 
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^^Z^Z^  i'lJ^*  ^"^  «>'  Representatives, 
In  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional District,  as  well  a.  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  U  one  of  remarkable 
achievement— Congressman  Clivk  BAnjrr 
He  Is  a  man  for  whom  It  can  be  truthfully 
said :   'There  Is  no  substitute  for  experience  •■ 

His  record  of  accomplishments  is  far  too 
long  to  enumerate.  But  let  me  tell  you 
about  some  of  them: 

Cleve  Bailet  is  the  author  or  coauthor  of 
all  educational  legislation  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  the  last  14  years-including  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  and  Public 
Laws  815  and  874.  which  deal  with  school 
impact  buis.  In  fact,  in  September  i960 
he  was  awarded  a  national  citation  for  hU 
activities  In  the  field  of  education  by  Par- 
fi^^  i^^azlne.  He  also  sponsored  legisla- 
tion to  enlarge  the  program  of  vocaUonal 
education,  and  to  establish  rural  library 
service,  including  bookmobiles. 

He  was  the  author  of  legislation  providing 

on  fht^^'»!°°'  '^^"iple-purpose  reserve* 
on  the  Elk  River  at  Sutton,  which  was  re- 
cently  completed.     And   together  with   me 
he  sponsored  a  $50  million,  multlple-purpos^ 

Clevi  bailxt  eponcored  the  Bureau  of 
Minea  buUdlng  at  Mount  Hope,  pjyet^ 
County,  which  cost  $1  million. 

Moreover,  he  sponsored  channel  clearlne 
projects  at  Cairo.  Ritchie  County;  at  West 
Union,  in  Doddridge  County;  at  Wyatt.  in 
Harrison  County;  at  Elk  Creek,  In  Harrison 
County;  at  Stone  Coal.  In  Lewis  County  and 
upstream  development  projects  at  Salem  in 
Har.lson  County;  at  Bond's  Creek,  in  Ritchie 
County;  and  at  Polk  Creek  In  Lewis  County. 

As  I  have  said  before.  Cleve  Bailets  record 
of  accomplishments  Is  far  too  lengthy  to 
relate.  But  In  addition  to  education  and 
conservation,  his  accomplishments  embrace 
veterans'  afTairs;  health  and  welfare  legis- 
lation; social  security:  agriculture;  labor- 
management  relations;  and  postal  and  civil 
service. 

We  want  to  keep  Clevi  Bailxt  in  Congress 
We  need  his  experience.  We  need  his  sen- 
iority on  the  committees  of  Congress  We 
need  his  devotion  to  the  people  of  West 
Virginia.  Let  all  of  us  work  hard  to  assure 
the  victory  of  Clive  Bailit  In  the  Flr»f.  Con- 
gressional District  In  November.  There  Is  no 
worthier  cause  to  which  we  can  dedicate 
ourselves. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Febri.xry  .'>,  1962 
The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 

ov,^^**!  ?^°'**  '^  ^"'^^'  Temple  Judea. 
Philadelphia.  Pa,,  offered  the  foUowlng 
prayer: 

Our  God  and  Ood  of  our  fathers,  grant 
us  the  peace  that  is  Thine  alone  to  give 
and  imbue  us  with  the  wisdom  and  de- 
terniinatlon  to  pursue  it  unswervingly 
Render  our  hearts  and  minds  sensitive 
to  the  real  needs  of  aU  the  people,  our 
hands  and  tongues  su-lft  to  serve  them. 

Bless  Thou,  we  beseech,  oiu-  beloved 
country  that  it  may  shine  far  and  wide 
its  beacon  light  of  freedom,  hope,  and 
honest  good  will.  Strengthen  and  guide 
our  elected  Representatives  who  serve  as 
Members  of  this  governing  body  help 
them  to  make  the  vital  choices  which 
confront  them  today.  Hear  Thou  their 
prayers,  and  may  their  decisions  mani- 
fest Thy  divine  will. 


Praised  be  Thou.  O  Lord,  source  of  all 
wisdom  and  truth,  giver  of  peace.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  l,  1962.  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H  J.  Res.  612.  Joint  resolution  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,   1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
S«4,  87th  Congress,  had  appointed  the 
Senators  from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  Mr.  Cask,  as  members  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Commission. 


SWEARING  IN  OP  MEMBER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Texas.  Mr.  Rat  Roberts,  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  oath  of  office  today. 
His  certificate  of  election  has  not  ar- 
rived, but  there  is  no  contest,  and  no 
question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to 
his  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THIS 
WEEK 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
Inquire  of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the 
program  for  the  week,  particularly  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  order  in  which  the  bills 
listed  on  the  whip  notice  may  be  called. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  plan 
to  call  the  bills  that  were  announced  to 
be  taken  up  last  week  in  the  following 
order: 

First.  H.R.  6360,  additional  Assistant 
Secretary,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Second.  H.R.  8723.  the  Welfare  and 
Pensions  Plan  Disclosure  Act. 

Third.  H.R.  8399.  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  if  a  rule 
is  reported. 

Fourth.  H.R.  8617,  Philippine  War 
Damage  Claim.s. 

It  is  our  hope  and  intention  that  we 
may  finish  this  legislative  program  by 
Thursday  afternoon. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  May  I  say  that  cer- 
tainly on  this  side  of  the  aisle  we  will 
cooperate  In  that  effort,  because,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  and  as  we  have  dis- 
cussed with  the  Speaker,  many  Members 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  are  going  to  be 
out  in  their  districts  for  services  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  and  it  would  be  helpful 
If  we  can  conclude  action  on  these  mat- 
ters by  Thursday. 

May  I  ask  the  majority  leader,  Has  a 
rule  been  granted  on  all  of  these? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  All  but  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
The  Rules  Committee  will  meet  on  that 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


MEMBERS  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  VISI- 
TORS TO  THE  U.S.  COAST  GUARD 
ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read: 

Honsi  or  RepiiESENTATivrs, 
Washington,  D.  C  .  February  2,  1962 
Hon.  John  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre-<entatiif^. 
US    Capitol  Building, 
Wa.'ihington,  D  C. 

DEAt  Ml.  Speakck:  Pursuant  to  sectlnn 
194  of  title  14  of  the  United  States  Cexle.  I 
have  appointed  the  following  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries to  serve  as  members  of  the  B-iard  of 
Visitors  to  the  U  S  Coast  Guard  Academy 
for  the  year  1962:  Hon  Edward  A  Oarmatz, 
of  Maryland;  Hon.  Alton  Lennon.  of  North 
Carolina:  Hon.  William  S.  Mailliard,  of 
California. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  am  authorized 
to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board 

Sincerely. 

Herbert  C    Bonnir 

Chairman 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISI- 
TORS TO  THE  U.S.  MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACADEMY  IN  1962 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read: 

HOCSI    or    RcmiESENTATIVEfl, 

Wa.ihington.  DC,  February  2,  1962. 
Hon   Joitif  W.  McCoucacx. 
Speaker   of    the   House   of    Representatives, 
US    Capitol  Building, 
Washington,  D  C. 

DcAB  MB.  BrtAMxM-  Pursuant  to  Public 
Law  301   of   tb«  78tb   CongreM.   I  have   ap- 


pointed the  following  members  of  the 
Cunamlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board  ol 
Visitors  to  the  US  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy in  19«a  Hon  Hekbest  Zelbnko,  of  New 
York;  Hon.  Thomas  N  EXjwnino.  of  Vir- 
ginia; Hon  William  K  Va.n  Pei  r.  of  Wis- 
consin. 

As   chairman    of    the   Cunimlttee   on    Mer- 
chant Mtirlne  and  Fl.shenes.  I  am  HUthurl/ed 
to  serve  as  an  ex  Dttlrio  memt>er  uf  the  B-jnrd 
Sincerely. 

Herbert   C    BonnkR. 

Chan  man 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ROADS 
OP  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  Mr.  Speakor,  I 
a^k  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Road.s  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  House  may  have 
permission  to  sit  during  the  ses.sion.s  of 
the  House  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  Ihero  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Rentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN  MATE- 
RIAL TO   RUSSIA 

Mr  HARSHA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  <;cntleman  from  Ohio' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr  Speaker,  why  does 
not  the  left  hand  let  the  ri»jht  hand 
know  what  it  is  doing?  Frequently  in 
this  House  we  hear  impa.ssioned  pleas 
that  we  must  enact  this  legislation  or 
that  legislation  to  defeat  communism,  to 
halt  Russia.  January  31.  1962,  the  US. 
Commerce  Department  authorized  the 
exportation  of  appro.ximately  one-half 
million  dollars  worth  of  parts  and  equip- 
ment to  Russia  for  the  construction  of 
a  pulp  mill. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  is  the  competi- 
tion from  the  Scandinavian  countries 
and  the  Common  Market.  Now  add  to 
this  the  competition  created  by  the 
United  States  in  providing  this  equip- 
ment to  Communist  Russia  and  we  will 
be  compounding  the  industry's  problems. 

Ru.ssia  has  tremendous  re.sources  of 
timber  and,  with  the  advantage  of  Amer- 
ican equipment  and  machinery,  can.  in 
the  lone  run,  be  a  very  potent  problem 
m  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 

The  Commerce  Department  should 
.stop  thi.s  threat  before  it  rets  out  of 
hand  and  it  should  rescind  these  export 
Iicen.ses  forthwith. 

Tins  action  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  the  potential  of  not  only 
adding  to  the  unemployment  In  this 
country  and  to  the  emasculation  of  an- 
other great  industry  but  it  Ls  In  effect 
sustaining  the  economy  of  the  enemy. 

Competition  from  Russia  In  thi«  Held 
would  not  only  affect  those  who  work 
directly  with  the  Industry,  but  also  the 
farmers  who  supplement  their  income  by 
the  sale  of  pulp  wood  and  the  logger.^  who 
cut  and  deliver  it  to  the  mills. 


The  President  Is  asking  for  greater  au- 
thority In  tariff  reduction  "to  promote 
the  strength  and  unity  of  the  West"  as 
one  of  the  answers  to  the  Communist 
trade  offensive. 

The  President,  in  this  message  to  Con- 
press  stated  that  "the  Communist  bloc, 
largely  self-contained  and  isolated,  rep- 
re.sents  an  economic  power  already  by 
some  standards  larger  than  that  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  hoping  someday  to  over- 
take the  United  States." 

Now  are  we  going  to  assist  them  in 
this  k'oaP 

Such  actions  certainly  make  the  em- 
bargo of  Cuba  appear  hollow.  We  at- 
tempt to  shut  Castro  off  with  the  one 
hand  and  with  the  other  continue  to 
a.s.si.st  and  support  the  country  that  is 
furnishing  him  arms,  supplies,  and  mis- 
siles with  which  to  infiltrate  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  When  will  we  wake 
up? 
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CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar Day  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  calendar. 


PRACTICABILITY  OF  ADOPTING  THE 
METRIC  SYSTEM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2049) 
to  provide  that  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  shall  conduct  a  program  of 
investigation,  research,  and  survey  to 
determine  the  practicability  of  the  adop- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  the  metric 
system  of  weighLs  and  measures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
pa.ssed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOHN  A    BLATNIK  LOCK  IN 
MICHIGAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  947)  to 
designate  the  new  lock  on  the  St.  Marys 
River  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  as  the 
John  A  Blatnik  lock 

Mr  WEAVER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may 
be  pa.s.sed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebra.ska? 

There  wa.-^  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  BOTANIC  GARDEN  IN 
HAWAII 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5628) 
to  provide  for  a  study  and  Investigation 
of  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  a  National 
Tropical  Botanic  Garden. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  this  bill  was  called  up  un- 
der suspension  of  the  rulea  and  failed  to 
obtain  a  two-thirds  vote  In  the  la«t  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanlmoin  con- 
.sent that  this  bill  may  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  EASEMENTS  IN 
REAL  PROPERTY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8355) 
U)  authorize  executive  agencies  to  grant 
easements  in,  over,  or  upon  real  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  under  the  con- 
trol of  such  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
someone  representing  the  committee  or 
some  other  Member  whether  or  not  it  is 
contemplated  that  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  which  will  correct  the  provision 
to  make  this  bill  acceptable  to  those  who 
object  to  its  consideration  on  the  Con- 
.sent Calendar. 

Mr.  McFALL  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  such  is  the  case. 
There  is  an  amendment  at  the  desk 
which  has  been  requested  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  which  excludes 
from  the  operation  of  the  bill  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  California  whether  one  such 
amendment.  I  believe  on  page  3.  would 
read  substantially  as  follows:  "and  in- 
cluding lands  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service"? 

Mr.  McFALL     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FORD.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
•servlng  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  the  purpose  of  the 
bill,  the  necessity  for  the  bill.  It  Is  not 
apparent  to  me  In  reading  the  report. 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
was  requested  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  give  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment departments  which  do  not  now 
have  the  right,  permission  to  grant  ease- 
ments over  Federal  lands  to  States  and 
to  persons  where  such  is  requested  by 
those  persons. 

Mr  GROSS.  Will  the  genUeman  cite 
to  us  some  difficulties  that  have  been 
encountered?  Can  we  have  a  specific 
example  of  difficulties  that  have  been  en- 
countered in  this  respect? 

Mr.  McFALL.  It  is  possible  to  do  this 
at  the  present  time,  but  It  is  necessary  to 
have  this  land  declared  surplus.  The 
General  Services  Administration  advised 
us  that  the  procedure  for  doing  that  is 
unnecessarily  cumbersome.  They  feel 
that  the  department  should  have  the 
right  to  do  this  ;n  a  simplified  way,  since 
the  Attorney  General  now  has  that  right 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  has  that 
right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  Is  the  genUeman 
saying?  Is  the  gentleman  saying  that 
the  bill  will  facilitate  the  disposal  of 
property  held  bj  the  Ooveniment? 

Mr.  McFALL.  No.  It  will  facUltate 
the  granting  of  easement*  to  Statei  and 
other  public  agencies  where  such  would 


be  required  in  the  operation  of  the  de- 
partments. For  example,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  that  is  what  I 
want. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Suppose  there  is  a 
building  and  it  Is  necessary  to  grant  an 
easement  to  a  city  for  an  alleyway  over 
that  property,  the  agency  would  have 
the  right  to  grant  this  to  the  city,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  bill 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  would  this  facilitate  In  some  way 
the  construction  of  a  $75  million  cultural 
center  down  in  Foggy  Bottom?  Would 
this  in  any  way  affect  that  desJ? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  not  think  it 
would  have  any  connection  with  that  op- 
eration. I  do  not  believe  it  would  have 
any  connection  with  it  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WUl  this  bill  have  any 
effect  upon  the  deal  near  the  Capitol 
where  someone  is  talking  about  a  monu- 
ment to  former  President  Madison,  and 
someone  else  talks  about  an  under- 
ground vftult  for  Presidential  papers? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
such  connection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  will  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  burying  Presidential 
papers  in  the  area  near  the  Capitol  that 
was  recently  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  do  not  think  so.  So 
far  as  I  know  it  is  confined  to  the  grant- 
ing of  an  easement  for  right-of-way  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  will  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  action  which  the 
Justice  Department  has  taken  to  con- 
vene a  grand  jury  or  go  to  Federal 
court  over  the  negotiated  settlements  for 
some  of  that  property?  This  will  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  that,  will  it? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  do  not  believe  so. 
The  Attorney  General  already  has  this 
authority  to  deal  with  lands  which  are 
imder  his  jurisdiction  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And.  If  it  does,  does  the 
gentleman  suppose  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment will  Investigate  the  Democrats  as 
well  as  the  Republicans  insofar  as  those 
negotiated  settlements  are  concerned? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  have  no  In- 
formation concerning  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  see. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  requested  consideration  of  the  bill? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 
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tlon.  or  with  monetary  or  other  considera- 
tion, including  any  Interest  in  real  prop- 
erty. In  connection  wltai  the  grant  of  such 
an  eaaement,  the  executive  agency  concerned 
may  relinquish  to  the  State  in  which  the 
affected  real  property  Is  located  such  legisla- 
tive JurUdiction  as  the  executive  agency 
deems  necessary  or  desirable.  Relinquish- 
ment of  legislative  Jurisdiction  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  may  be  accomplished 
by  filing  with  the  Governor  of  the  State  con- 
cerned a  notice  of  relinquishment  to  take 
effect  upon  acceptance  thereof  or  by  pro- 
ceeding in  such  manner  as  the  laws  applica- 
ble to  such  State  may  provide. 

Sec.  2.  The  instrument  granting  any  such 
easement  may  provide  for  termination  of  the 
easement  in  whole  or  In  part  if  there  has 
been — 

(a)  a  failure  to  comply  with  any  term  or 
condition  of  the  grant,  or 

(b)  a  nonuse  of  the  easement  for  a  con- 
secutive two-year  period  for  the  purpose  for 
which  granted,  or 

(c)  an  abandonment  of  the  easement. 

If  such  a  provision  is  included,  it  shall  re- 
quire that  written  notice  of  such  termination 
shall  be  given  to  the  grantee,  or  It*  succes- 
sors or  assigns.  The  termination  shall  be 
effective  as  of  the  date  of  such  notice. 

Sec.  3.  The  authority  conferred  by  this  Act 
shall  be  In  addition  to,  and  shall  not  affect 
or  be  subject  to.  any  other  law  under  which 
an  executive  agency  may  grant  easements. 
Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Aeta- 
ta) The  term  "State"  means  the  States  of 
the  Union,  the  District  of  Ck)iumbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  term  "executive  agency"  means 
any  executive  department  or  Independent  es- 
tablishment in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  any  wholly  owned 
Government  corporation. 

(c)  The  term  "person"  Includes  any  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  firm,  association,  trust, 
estate,  or  other  entity. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  3.  after  line  16,  insert  the  following: 
"(d)  The  term 'real  property  of  the  United 
States'  excludes  the  public  lands  (Including 
minerals,  vegetative,  and  other  resources) 
in  the  United  States,  including  lands  within 
reservations  formed  frcMn  the  public  domain 
and  other  lands  permanently  or  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  any  or  all  forms  of  appropri- 
ation provided  for  in  the  public  land  laws." 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McPall  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  line  22, 
strike  the  period.  Insert  a  comma,  and  add 
the  following  language :  "and  Including  lands 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service." 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  when- 
ever a  State  or  political  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof  or  any  person  makes  application  for 
the  grant  of  an  easement  In,  over  or  upon 
real  property  of  the  United  States  for  a  right- 
of-way  or  other  purpose,  the  executive  agency 
having  control  of  such  real  property  may 
grant  to  the  applicant,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  such  easement  blm  the  head  of 
■uch  agency  determines  will  not  be  adverse 
to  the  Intereeta  of  the  United  States,  subject 
to  such  reservations,  exceptions,  limitations, 
benefits,  bxutlens,  terms,  or  conditions,  in- 
cluding those  provided  In  section  3  hereof,  as 
the  head  of  the  agency  deems  necessary  to 
protect  the  InteresU  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Such  grant  may  be  made  without  consldera- 


The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  1962  FEED  GRAIN 
PROGRAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  8914) 
to  amend  subsection  (d)  of  section  16  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 
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Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  on  September  18.  1961.  by  a  vote  of 
213  to  149  this  bill  was  not  approved  un- 
der suspension  of  the  rules.  Inasmuch 
as  there  was  substantial  objection  to  the 
legislation,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
BOARD.  MARYLAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  6759  > 
for  the  relief  of  the  Prince  Georges 
County  School  Board,  Maryland. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bilP 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  BANKRUPTCY  ACT. 
AS  AMENDED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fHR.  5393' 
to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  as 
amended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

B«  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative i  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  clause 
(1)  of  subsection  a  of  section  2  of  the  Banlc- 
ruptcy  Act  approved  July  I.  1898.  aa  amended 
(11  use.  11(a)(1)),  Is  amended  to  read 
aa  follows: 

"(1)  Adjudge  persona  bankrupt  who  have 
had  their  principal  place  of  business,  resided, 
or  had  their  domicile  within  their  respec- 
tive territorial  jurisdictions  for  the  preced- 
ing six  months,  or  for  a  longer  portion  of 
the  preceding  six  months  than  In  any  other 
jurisdiction,  or  who  do  not  have  their  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  reside,  or  have  their 
domlcle  within  the  United  States,  but  have 
property  within  their  Jurisdiction,  or  In  any 
cases  transferred  to  them  pursuant  to  this 
Act;". 

Sbc.  3.  Subsection  a  of  section  2  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (II  US  C  11(a)  )  Is  amended 
(1)  by  deleting  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (30):  (2)  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  clause  (31)  and  Inserting 
";  and":  and  (3)  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(23)  Exercise,  withhold,  or  suspend  the 
exercise  of  Jurisdiction,  having  regard  to  the 
rights  or  convenience  of  local  creditors  and 
to  all  other  relevant  circumstances,  where 
a  bankrupt  has  been  adjudged  bankrupt  by 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  without 
the  United  States." 

Sxc  3  Subsection  I  of  section  57  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  ( 11  U8C  93(1)  )  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"1.  Whenever  a  creditor  whose  claim 
against  a  bankrupt  estate  is  secured.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  by  the  Individual  under- 
taking of  a  person,  falls  to  prove  and  &le 
that  claim,  that  person  may  do  so  In  the 
creditor's  name,  and  he  shall  be  subrogated 
to  the  rights  of  the  creditor,  whether  the 
claim  has  been  Hied  by  the  creditor  or  by 
lalm  In   the  creditor's  name,  to  the  extent 


that  he  discharges  the  undertaking  except 
that  In  absence  of  an  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary, he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  divi- 
dend until  tlie  amount  paid  to  the  creditor 
on  the  undertaking  plus  the  dividends  paid 
to  the  creditdr  from  the  bankrupt  estate  on 
the  claim  equ.il  the  amount  of  the  entire 
claim  of  the  creditor  Any  excess  received 
by  the  credit  jr  -hall  be  held  by  him  in  trust 
for  such  person  ■■ 

Sec  4  Clause  (6)  of  subsection  a  of  sec- 
tion 58  of  the  B  mkruplcy  Act  (11  U  S  C  94 
(a)(6)  )   is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(6)  the  prop<ised  compromise  of  a  con- 
troversy unlts.s  the  court  for  cause  shown. 
directs  that  r:otlce  be  not  sent.  " 

t'Ec  :^  Sul'^ectlon  b  of  section  59  of  the 
Bankriiptcy  Act  (  11  U  S  C  95(b)  )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  fol.ows; 

"b.  Three  or  m^re  creditors  who  have 
pro.able  clahn.s  not  contim^ent  as  to  li,ibil- 
ity  ag  tlnst  a  prr.Min.  ani.)untlng  in  the  ag- 
Kregate  to  $500  In  excess  or  the  value  of  atiy 
securities  he  d  by  them.  or.  If  all  or  t;.e 
creditors  of  the  person  are  less  than  twelve 
In  number,  then  one  or  more  of  tlie  credi- 
tors whose  claim  or  claln-.s  ecjual  th.it 
amount,  m.iy  file  a  petition  to  have  him  :id- 
j'.Klgecl  a  biiiicrupt.  but  the  cl'iim  or  clilrns. 
If  unllquldatid  sh.ill  not  be  counted  I.,  com- 
puting the  liumher  an  1  the  ag^i.-egate 
amount  of  tlie  claims  of  the  creditors  join- 
ing In  the  p<'tltlon.  if  the  court  detcrniinps 
that  the  claim  or  clalnis  cannot  be  re.idily 
determined  ''r  estimated  to  be  sufTl^^lent.  to- 
gether with  the  claims  nf  the  other  credi- 
tors, to  agi^tgate  •500.  without  unduly  de- 
lating  the   Uccici-n   upon   the   .ulj'ulicatl'jn  " 

Sfc  6  Cliisp  ill  of  5i;l>sectli^n  r\  f  sec- 
tion 64  of  thi'  Bankruptcy  Act  1 11  U  S  C  HH 
(a)(1))   is  ameiided  to  read  as  fu.lows 

"(1)  the  C'  sts  and  expcr.sc.  of  administra- 
tion, including  the  actual  and  necessary  costs 
and  cxwnse!.  cf  preserving  the  est.ite  svib- 
sequi'nt  t<3  filing  the  petition,  the  frea  for 
the  rt  ferecs'  sal.iry  ar.d  e.xp-n.'^^e  fund  the 
filing  feee  p  iid  by  creditors  in  Inv.'lunUry 
c  ifc  or  by  p>rsor..s  other  th.in  the  bankrupts 
In  voluntary  cases,  where  property  of  tiie 
b  mkrupt.  ir.msferred  or  concealed  by  him 
cither  before  r.r  after  the  filing  of  the  peti- 
tion Is  recovered  tor  th"  benefit  of  the  estite 
of  the  bank-upt  bv  the  efforts  and  at  the 
cost  and  expense  of  one  or  more  credltiirs, 
the  reasonable  c<  sts  aj-.d  expenses  of  the 
rer^vf-ry.  the  tru.stee's  expenses  in  '  pposlng 
the  bankrupts  discharge  or  In  connection 
with  the  -runlnal  prosecution  of  an  offense 
punishable  i.  nder  chapter  9  vt  title  18  <.f  the 
United  States  Code  or  an  ofTen.se  conct-rnlng 
the  business  or  property  of  the  bankrupt 
punishable  under  other  laws.  Federal  or 
State,  the  fees  and  mileage  payable  to  wlt- 
nes.sos  as  now  or  hereafter  provided  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  one  reason- 
able attorney's  fee,  for  the  professional 
service."*  actually  rendered.  Irrespective  of  the 
number  ut  a' torneys  employed.  U-i  the  bank- 
rupt In  volur.tary  and  Involuntary  cases,  and 
to  the  petit  onlng  creditors  In  Involuntary 
ca.ses  and  If  the  court  adjudges  the  debtor 
bankrupt  over  the  debtor's  objection  or  pur- 
su»uit  to  a  voluntary  petition  filed  by  the 
debtor  during  the  pendency  of  an  In  vol - 
unt:u-y  proceeding,  for  the  reasonable  costs 
and  expenses  Incurred,  or  the  reasonable  dis- 
bursements made  by  them.  Including  but 
not  limited  x>  compensation  of  accountants 
and  appralstrs  employed  by  them.  In  such 
amount  as  the  court  may  allow  Where  an 
order  Is  entered  In  a  proceeding  under  any 
chapter  of  this  Act  directing  that  bankruptcy 
be  proceede<l  with,  the  costs  and  expenses 
of  adminlstiatlon  Incurred  In  the  ensuing 
bankruptcy  proceeding  shall  have  priority 
in  advance  of  payment  of  the  unpaid  costs 
and  expenses  of  administration.  Including 
the  allowances  provided  for  in  such  chapter. 
Incurred  In  the  superseded  proceeding  and 
In  the  iuspended  bankruptcy  pruceedlnf. 
If  any;". 


Sec.  7  Subsection  b  of  section  70  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  UBC.  110(b))  la 
amended  to  read   as  follows: 

■b  The  trustee  shall  assume  or  reject  an 
executory  contract.  Including  an  unexpired 
leaae  of  real  property,  wlthlu  sixty  days  after 
the  adjudication  or  within  thirty  days  after 
the  quallficutlon  of  the  trustee,  whichever 
Is  later,  but  the  c<iurt  may  for  cause  shown 
extend  or  reduce  the  time.  Any  such  con- 
tract or  lease  not  asstimcd  or  rejected  within 
that  t;me  shall  be  deemed  to  be  rejected. 
If  a  trustee  Is  not  appointed,  any  such  con- 
tract IT  lease  shall  be  di-emed  U^  be  rejected 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
oriltT  dlre<-tli.g  th  it  .i  trustee  be  not  ap- 
I>olntcd  A  trustee  ^hall  file,  within  sixty 
a  lys  alter  adjud. cation  ur  within  thirty  rt.iy* 
after  he  has  qualified,  whichever  is  laU  r. 
unless  the  court  for  cause  shown  extends 
f'r  rf  (luces  the  time  a  «t  itement  under  oa'h 
"h  'wtrg  which.  If  anv  of  the  contracts  nf 
the  bankrupt  are  executory  In  whole  or  In 
part.  Including  unrxpired  leases  of  real  prop- 
erty and  which.  If  any  have  been  rejected 
by  the  trustee  Unless  a  lease  of  real  pr>.  p- 
irty  expre  sly  otherwise  provides,  a  rejection 
of  the  lease  or  of  any  covenant  therein  by 
the  trustee  of  the  ltss>  r  docs  rot  deprive 
the  lessee  of  his  efita'e  .\  general  covenant 
or  c oi'.dltlon  In  a  lease  that  It  fh'\)\  not  be 
a.- sign  d  shall  riot  be  constrxied  to  prevent 
the  trustee  frcm  assuming  the  same  at  his 
election  and  subsequently  assigning  the 
s  im.f  but  an  express  covenant  that  an  as- 
signment by  operation  of  .aw  or  the  bank- 
r  ,ptcy  of  a  specified  party  thereto  or  if 
either  P"vrty  shall  terminate  the  lea?c  or  g've 
the  oth'*r  fMiri  v  an  election  to  terminate  the 
same  Is  enforclble  A  trustee  who  elects  to 
A&^ume  a  contract  or  lease  of  the  bankrupt 
and  who  subKrquf  ntly,  with  the  approval  of 
t;.-  c.  irt  and  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tio:.s  a-  the  court  m.iy  fix  after  hearing  ujx  n 
notice  to  the  other  par»y  to  the  contract  or 
lease.  a.sslgn8  the  contract  or  lease  to  a  third 
person  is  not  liable  for  breaches  occurring 
after  the  a.'slgnment  " 

Sec  8  Sub.secttnn  f  of  section  70  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  USC  110(f))  la  amend- 
ed U^  read  as  follows: 

'  f  The  court  shall  appoint  a  competent 
and  disinterested  appraiser  and  upon  cau-^e 
sh  wn  may  appoint  additional  ajipralsers. 
who  shall  appraise  all  the  Items  of  real  and 
p^rxonal  property  belonging  to  the  banknipt 
estate  and  who  shall  prepare  and  file  with 
the  court  their  report  thereof.  Real  snd 
personal  property  shall,  when  practicable, 
be  sold  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  court. 
It  sh.ill  njt  t>e  sold  otherwise  than  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  court  for  lers  than  75 
per  centum  of  Its  appraised  value.  When- 
ever a  sale  of  real  or  personal  property  of 
a  bankrupt  Is  made  by  or  through  an  auc- 
tioneer employed  by  the  court,  receiver,  or 
trustee,  the  auctioneer  must  be  a  duly  li- 
censed or  authorized  auctioneer  In  the  place 
where  the  sale  Is  to  be  conducted." 

Sec  9  Subeectlon  a  of  rectlon  77  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  UJ8C.  305(a))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"la)  Any  railroad  corporation  may  file  a 
petition  "tatlng  that  It  Is  Insolvent  or  un- 
able to  meet  Its  debts  as  they  msture  and 
that  It  desires  to  effect  a  plan  of  reorganlut- 
Uon  The  petition  shall  be  01ed  with  the 
court  In  whose  territorial  jurisdiction  the 
corp<iratlon  diu-lng  the  preceding  six  months 
or  the  greater  portion  thereof,  has  had  its 
principal  executive  or  operating  oflDce.  and  a 
copy  of  the  petition  shall  at  the  same  time 
be  filed  with  the  Interstate  Conuneroe  Com- 
mission ( hereinafter  called  the  'Commis- 
sion'). When  any  railroad,  although  en- 
gaged In  Interstate  commerce,  lies  wholly 
within  one  State,  the  proceedings  shall  be 
brought  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  In  which  Its  principal  op- 
erating office  has  been  located  during  the 
preceding  six  months  or  the  greater  portion 
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thereof.  The  pctltlor  shall  be  aooompanled 
by  payment  to  the  clerk  of  a  filing  fee  of 
$100.  Upon  thf  filing  of  such  a  petition, 
the  judge  shall  enter  an  order  either  ap- 
(irovlng  it  as  properly  filed  under  this  eec- 
tion.  If  satisfied  that  It  oompUes  with  this 
.section  and  has  been  filed  In  good  faith,  or 
dismissing  It,  If  ae  1'  not  eo  satisfied.  U  the 
petition  Is  so  approved,  the  court  in  which 
the  order  Is  entered  shall,  during  the  pend- 
ency of  the  pro<:eedlngx  under  this  section 
and  for  the  puri>ases  thereof,  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  debtor  and  Its  property 
wherever  locate<i.  and  shall  have  and  may 
exercise  In  addition  to  the  powers  conferred 
by  this  section  all  the  powers,  not  Incon- 
sistent with  thLi  section,  which  a  court  of 
the  United  States  would  have  had  If  It  had 
appointed  a  receiver  In  equity  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  debU>r  for  any  purpoee.  Process 
of  the  court  shall  extend  to  and  be  valid 
when  served  In  any  judicial  district.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes  shall 
promulgate  rules  relating  to  the  service  of 
process  outside  cif  the  district  in  which  the 
proceeding  Is  pending,  and  any  other  rules 
which  It  may  deem  advisable  In  order  to 
aid  district  courts  and  courts  of  appeal  In 
exercising  the  jurisdiction  herein  conferred 
upon  them.  The  railroad  corporation  shall 
tM  referred  to  In  the  proceedings  as  a  'debtor*. 
Any  railroad  cori>oratlon  the  majority  of  the 
capital  stock  of  which  having  power  to  vote 
for  the  election  of  directors  is  owned,  either 
directly  or  Indirectly  through  an  Intervening 
medium,  by  any  railroad  corporation  filing 
a  petition  as  a  debtor  may  file,  with  the 
coiu-t  In  which  the  other  debtor  has  filed 
such  a  petition,  ind  In  the  same  proceeding, 
a  petition,  a  copv  of  which  shall  also  be  filed 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Commission, 
stating  that  It  Is  Insolvent  or  unable  to 
meet  Its  debts  as  the7  mature,  and  that  It 
desires  to  effect  a  reorganisation  In  con- 
nection with,  or  as  a  part  of  the  plan  of 
reorganisation  ol  the  other  debtor;  and  upon 
the  filing  of  the  petition,  the  judge  shall 
enter  an  order  either  approving  It  as  properly 
filed  under  this  section.  If  satUfled  that  It 
compiles  with  this  section  and  has  been  filed 
In  good  faith,  or  dismissing  It  If  not  so  satis- 
fled,  and  there u]>an  the  court.  If  it  approves 
the  petition,  shall  have  the  same  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  such  debtor,  Its  property  and 
its  creditors  and  stockholders,  as  the  court 
has  with  respect  to  the  other  debtor.  Credi- 
tors of  any  rsllroad  corporation,  having 
claims  aggregating  not  less  than  6  per  cen- 
tum of  ail  the  Indebtedness  of  the  corpora- 
tion as  shown  In  the  latest  annual  report 
which  It  has  fil>»d  with  the  Commission  at 
the  tUne  when  t,he  petition  Is  filed,  may,  if 
the  corporation  has  not  filed  a  petition  under 
this  section,  file  with  the  court  In  which  the 
corporation  mlglat  file  a  petition  tinder  this 
section,  a  petltUm  stating  that  the  corpora- 
tion Is  Insolvent  or  unable  to  meet  Its  debts 
as  they  mature  said  that  the  creditors  have 
claims  aggregating  not  less  than  fi  per  cen- 
tum of  all  such  Indebtedness  of  the  cor- 
poration and  propose  that  It  shall  effect  a 
reorganisation:  copies  of  the  petition  shall 
be  filed  at  the  same  time  with  the  Com- 
mission and  sei-ved  upon  the  corporatlr  . 
The  corporation  shall,  within  ten  days  after 
such  service,  ar^swer  the  petition.  If  the 
answer  admits  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
and  the  materia:  allegations  of  the  petition, 
the  Judge  shall  enter  an  order  approving  the 
petition  as  properly  filed  If  satisfied  that  It 
compiles  with  this  section  and  has  been  filed 
in  good  faith,  or  dlsmlselng  It.  If  not  eo 
satisfied.  If  the  answer  denies  either  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  or  any  material 
allegation  of  the  petition,  the  judge  shall 
summarily  determine  the  Issues  presented 
by  the  pleadings  'without  the  Intervention 
of  a  jury,  and  if  he  finds  that  the  material 
allegations  are  (iustaiaed  by  the  proofs  and 
that  the  petitlo:^  compiles  with  this  section 
and  has  t>een  fl  ed  In  good  faith,  the  judge 
shall  enter  an  order  approving  the  petition; 


otherwise,  he  shall  dismiss  the  petition.  If 
such  a  petition  Is  so  approved,  the  proceed- 
ings thereon  shall  continue  with  like  effect 
as  If  the  railroad  corporation  had  itself  filed 
a  petition  tmder  this  section.  If  a  petition 
Is  dismissed,  neither  the  petition  nor  the 
answer  of  a  debtor  constitute  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy or  an  admission  of  Insolvency  or  of 
Inability  to  meet  maturing  obligations  or 
be  admissible  in  evidence,  without  the  debt- 
or's consent.  In  any  proceedings  then  or 
thereafter  pending  or  commenced  under  this 
Act  or  In  any  State  or  United  States  coxirt. 
If.  In  any  case  in  which  the  Issues  have  not 
already  been  tried  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subdivision,  any  of  the  creditors,  prior 
to  the  hearing  provided  for  In  prjragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  appear  and 
controvert  the  facts  alleged  In  the  petition, 
the  judge  shall  determine,  as  soon  as  may 
be.  the  issues  presented  by  the  pleadings, 
without  the  Intervention  of  a  jiuy,  and, 
unless  the  material  allegations  of  the  peti- 
tion are  sustained  by  the  proofs,  shall  dis- 
miss  the  petition," 

Sbc.  10.  Section  160  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (11  U£.C.  &60)  IB  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sac.  160.  In  any  case,  the  judge  at  any 
time,  without  or  upon  cause  shown,  may 
appoint  additional  trustees  and  cotrustees,  or 
remove  trustees  and  appoint  substitute  trus- 
tees; and  upon  each  such  appointment  the 
judge  shall  fix  a  hearing  to  be  held  within 
thirty  days  to  consider  objections  to  the 
retention  in  office  of  the  trustee.  At  least 
ten  days'  notice  of  the  hearing  shall  be  given 
to  the  persons  designated  In  section  161 
of  this  Act." 

8bc.  11.  Section  247  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  U^.C.  647)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sac.  247.  The  judge  shall  fix  a  time  of 
hearing  for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  allowances,  of  which  bearing  notice  shall 
be  given  to  the  applicants,  the  tnistee,  the 
debtor,  the  creditors,  stockholders,  inden- 
ture trustees,  the  Secruitles  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  such  other  persons  as  the 
judge  may  designate,  except  thut  notice  need 
not  be  given  to  any  class  of  creditors  or 
stockholders  which  does  not  participate  tin- 
der the  plan  as  confirmed  by  the  court  by 
an  order  as  to  which  the  time  to  appeal 
has  expired  or  from  which  no  appeal  has 
been  taken.  In  the  case  of  allowances  for 
services  and  reimbursement  In  a  superseded 
bankruptcy  proceeding,  notice  need  be  given 
only  to  the  applicants,  the  debtor,  the 
trustee,  and  the  unsecured  creditors,  and 
may  be  given  to  such  other  classes  of  credi- 
tors or  other  persons  as  the  judge  may 
designate.  In  the  case  of  the  dismissal  of 
a  proceeding  xinder  this  chapter  and  the  en- 
try of  an  order  therein  directing  that  bank- 
ruptcy be  proceeded  with,  notice  of  the  hear- 
ing to  consider  allowances  need  not  be  given 
to  stockholders." 

Ssc.  12.  Clause  (6)  of  subsection  a  of  sec- 
tion 368  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  UJS.C. 
666(a)(6))    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  copies  of  plans,  alterations  or  modi- 
fications In  plans,  and  any  notices  of  hear- 
ings on  the  plans,  alterations,  or  modifica- 
tions;'' 

Sxc.  13.  Clause  (7)  of  subsection  a  of  sec- 
tion 366  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  UJS.C. 
666(a)(7))   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  the  orders  approving  any  plan  or 
plans  or  alterations  or  modifications  In 
plans;" 

Sac.  14.  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  a  of  sec- 
tion 898  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  UJS.C. 
708(a)  (2))   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"<3)  any  transaction  in  any  security  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  an  arrangement  In  ex- 
change for  claims  against  the  debtor  or  part- 
ly In  exchange  and  partly  for  cash  and/or 
property,  or  Issued  upon  exercise  at  any 
right  to  subscribe  or  conversion  privilege  so 
Issued,  except  (A)  transactions  by  an  Is- 
suer or  an  underwriter  In  connection  with  a 


distribution  othwwlse  than  pursuant  to  the 
arrangement,  and  (B)  transactions  by  a 
dealer  as  to  seciirttles  constituting  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  an  xinsold  allotment  to  or 
subscription  by  the  dealer  as  a  participant 
In  a  distribution  of  such  sectirities  by  the 
Issuer  or  by  <»■  through  an  underwriter 
otherwise  than  pursuant  to  the  arrange- 
ment." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

No.  1:  On  page  2,  beginning  on  Unr  14.  in- 
sert new  sections  3  and  4  to  read  as  fallows: 

"Sec.  3.  Subsection  d  of  section  21  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.8.C.  44d)  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'd.  Certified  copies  of  proceedings  be- 
fore a  referee,  or  of  papers,  when  istued  by 
the  clerk,  referee,  or  an  employee  of  the 
referee  designated  by  his  order,  which  shall 
be  filed  In  the  office  of  the  clerk,  thall  be 
admitted  as  evidence  with  like  force  and 
effect  as  certified  copies  of  the  records  of 
district  coiirts  of  the  United  States  are  now 
or  may  hereafter  be  admitted  as  evidence,' 

"Sec.  4.  The  first  paragraph  of  subsection 
c  of  section  48  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  76c)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'c.  Trustees.  The  compensation  of  trus- 
tees for  their  services,  payable  after  they 
are  rendered,  shall  be  a  fee  of  $10  for  each 
estate,  deposited  with  the  clerk  at  the  time 
the  petition  Is  filed  in  each  case,  except 
where  Installment  pasrments  may  be  author- 
ized pursuant  to  section  40  of  this  Act,  and 
such  ftirther  sum  as  the  court  may  allow, 
as  follows:' 

No.  2:  Renumber  sections  3  through  14  of 
the  bill  accordingly. 

No.  3 :  On  page  8.  line  14,  strike  out  "$100" 
and  Inseri  In  its  place  "$150". 

No.  4:  On  page  12,  lines  23  through  25, 
strike  out  "by  an  order  as  to  which  the  time 
to  appeal  has  expired  or  from  which  no  ap- 
peal has  been  taken"  and  Insert  Instead 
"from  which  no  appeal  Is  pending  and  the 
time  allowed  for  appeal  has  expired." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


1 


fA 


ACQUISITION  OP  PATENTED  MININO 
CXAIM  ON  SOUTH  RIM  OP  GRAND 
CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  383)  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  a  patented 
mining  claim  on  the  south  rim  of  Grand 
Canyon  Natioiud  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes.      

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideratioii  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  l^^eaker.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  proposal  is  sched- 
uled for  consideration  today  imder  sus- 
pension of  the  rules.  J  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


ACQUISITION  OP  PATENTED  MIN- 
ING CLAIM  ON  SOUTH  RIM  OP 
GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
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bill    (S     383)     to   provide    for    the    acqUl-  ^=c'    2     la.    m  exoluti-Ke   r^r   the  f..rr«.^U>« 

uiii    iij.  ^«-  »»  ^4„,„„    „i„irr.    nr>  ronveyanci?  to  the  L  niteU  bt.ites  of  the  BulU 

sition  of  a  patented   mining   claim  on  ^^     v   ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^,^^^  ^^.  ^^^^  ,,^^^^^ 

the   south   rim  of  Grand  Canyon   Na-  ^^^^^e^jf  or  any  cuims  to  pursue  >uiv  ^v>ex 

tional  Park,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  ^uht*  to  trie   .re  b<xiN  unci-r  park  land,  the 

amended.  grantor  shai;  bave   the  right  f.  r  a  pen.xl  of 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows;  twemy-tiv?  vears   to   mine  and   remove  on  u 

Be    It    enacted    by    the   Senate   and    Houoe  royal'y  ba...;s  ail  uraalum  ore  and  such  other 

ot    Representatnes   of   the   United    Staf.   of  metaUifen  us  ore  of  commcrcla    value  a*  c..^^ 

Amenca    m    Congress    a.s.mbied.    Thai.    In  be   recovered   thro.:gh   the   sha       ex  stm^  on 

order  to  acquire  f'^r  Grand  Cany-n  Nation..!  t^c    Orph.m    CUun  Z'';^,;'^''-    f »»^;'';^"- 

Parlc    certain    private    land    struteRlcaUy    lo-  Rround      vorkines      b.>yoiu.      the      northea^ 

cated    inside   the   park   on    the  south   rim  ot  tx>und,.ry    ,f  .aid  clalrr..  along  the  dip  otjuy 

Grand   Canyon    and    to   provide    for    the    re-  ore    b.<ly    apexin^    within    the    said    calm 

moval  of  suriace  structures  thereon  .in.l  the  Pro'id.d.    r^aid    mining    and    removal      ighU 

termlnailon  of  mining  activities  in  cunncc-  shall     be    limited    to    underground    mlrin^^ 

tlon    with    such    land    which    lntrude.s    upon  whi.-h  sha.l  be  conducted  s..  a^  not  W  disturb 

the    rim    of    Grand    Canyon    and    ad.er-  y  l"  any  m.nn^r   the  surr.ice  of   park  land  or 

affects    the    public    enjoyment    of    the    park,  the  canyon    walls,   eicept   for   ver:tUati,  n   as 

the   Secretary    of   the    Interior   Is    authorised  required     m    accordance    with    mine    saftty 

to   accept   on    the    terms    hereinalter    st.ued  laws    Provided  furtner.  That  nothing  in  Lhu 

the  conveyance  of  title  to  the  Orphan  Claim.  Act  shall  be  cnstrued  to  create  an.   obli»;a- 

a  mining  claim  of  approximately  20  64  acres  "'-n  on  tlie   Atomic   Ener4?y  Commission   f  t 

patented   to   D    L.   Hogan  and  C    J    B.ibbltt  the  purch.^  of  uranium  derived   from  ores 

on  March  23.   1906.  patent  numbered  4Jo06.  removed    from   bey  .nd    the   vertical   bcunda- 

Provxded   Said  authority  is  conditioned  up   n  rles  of  the  Orphan  Claim 

the  grantor  releasing  any  extr.ilat>!-al  rig.^ •■-5  b)    Th.;    Unl'.'-d    States    shall    be    p  i.d    a 

It  may  have  to  follow  under  adjoining  park  r  .y.ilty  f  .r    .r^  cx-ract<-d  f.-um  ur.d.'r  Ciovern- 

landa    any    mineral    discovery    made    oa    the  ment    lands    pursuant     to    this    section.    In 

aforesaid  Orphan  Claim.     The  grani<T  shall.  accordance     with     the     following     Uratilunj 

Within  SIX  months  following   the  pudaage  of  Perccr.'agc  R'  yiiity  ifchedule 
thla  Act.  execute  to  the  United  States  deeds  Rovalty  perceitkge 

of    conveyance    of    go  k1    and    sufflciet.t    fee  ^,„p   ^.  ^.^.^  of  mine  va.ue  j^r 

.imple  title  to  the  said  cUUm.  subject  t     the  ^       "  ^^^^^ 

following  reservations  and  conditions:  f  } 

(a)    All   mineral   rights   on   the  said   c.-iim  t'Ol     to    »10  00.- 5       per  centum 

shall   be  reserved    to   the  said   grantor    fjr   a  «!'^0l    to    $20  On 6',    per  centum 

period    of    twenty-five    vears,    but    the    exer-  tiO  ()\    to    HO  Oo 6       per  centum 

else  of  said  rights  shall  be  Unuted  to  under-  ;:10  Oi    to    »to  00 e'jpercentum 

ground  mining  •*'- 01    to    •50  00. 7       per  centum 

{tit    Until    the    close   of    1966    the    grantor  tiO  01    Ui    WCOO 7'4    pcrcen-um 

shall  i>€  permitted  to  maintain  and  operate  »00  0l     t.i    $70  00. -..     8       per  centum 

the  Grand  Cmvon  Inn  and  rel.ited  cottages  fTO  m    to    »ao  00 B'j    per  centum 

and  facllliies  and  may  reserve  for -s-iid  tjeruxl  »80  0l     to    $80  00 9       per  centum 

the  custom \rv  rlghu  to  use  so  much  of  the  »90  01    to    ilOOOO 9",    per  centum 

•urface  area  of  the  claim  a«  is  nece&sury  for  llOOOl  or  more    10       per  centum 

mining  operations.  Mine    value   per   dry   ton"   is   hereby    de- 

(ci  After  1966  and  until  the  e.xplratlon  of  q^  ,,,  ^^  ^^^  dollar  value  per  dry  ton  of  crude 
the  mineral  reservation  the  gi  .ntor  shall  ^..^es  at  the  mine  as  paid  for  by  the  Ati.mlc 
have  reserved  to  It  the  surface  rights  to  g.^^.-gy  Commission  or  other  Government 
only  the  following  described  tract  of  ap-  Agency  befo.-e  allowar.ce  f^r  traubportatlon 
proximately  three  acres  which  Is  necessary  .^.^^  development,  however,  L'  the  Govern- 
to  operate  the  s^ild  mine:  ^^^^^^  ^,  ^^^^  he.-eafter  does  not  estab- 

Beglnnmg    at    an    Iron    stake    known    aa  -^h  and  p.iy  for  said  ores  on  a  Qx-d  or  sched- 

corner    numbered    2    of    the    Orphan    Claim.  ^.^^  j,,,.^^  ^.^j^,^   ^,..^  ^    .   ^..^  ,,,  ^^^^e  ore, 

mineral  survey  numbered  2004  in  section  14.  ^^    ^^^    ^^.^^^     ^^    '^^^    ^.^^    contain    salable 

township    31    north,   range   2   ea^t.   GUa   and  minerals,  son-e  or  all    or  which  are  disposed 

Salt  River  biise  and  meridian,    then.e  north  ^j   ^^  ^  custom   treatment   plant  or  smeller 

41  degrees  03   minutes  east  500  feet,   thence  ^^^    treatment    and    s.ue.    then    mine    value 
north  80  degrees   15  minutes   west  300   feen  ^,^  ^,^^^  ^^^,^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^.^^  ^ 

thences<:uth41  degrees  03  minutes  west  000  ^,^    ^_^j    ^^^^   ^^^,,^     ,^^    ^^       ^^^    ^.^^    ^       ^j^^ 

feet   to  the  south  end  center  o.f  said   calm:  ^^^,„^^^    ^.^^^        Commission    or     nher    Gov- 

thence  south  90  degrees  15  minutes  e^t^t  3uO  ^^^^_^.^.     authorized    agency    mill    or    other 

feet    to    p.ace    of    beginning.    Incuding    aU  ^^^.^^     ,^^  allow.inces    or    relmburse- 

bulidmga  and  improvements  .ui  per  varvey  of  ^^,^,^  j,^,   ^^^   following  specific   Items      ,1, 

'^i      V         f       .  »  ^         .V,  ^  transportation  of  ores,  and  (2)   treatment  or 

di    Any  s'ructtires  erected  on  the  re.served  .         «   ,    .,  ,    „  _w,  L      „_,.«i„    ....... 

,  ,  .    .  ,_    ,,    .  beneflclatlon    of    ores,    which    specific    items 

portion  'jf   surf.ice   rights   shall    be   no   more        ^..    ,  ._  ^    ^      ^   ^  .    .  ... 

than   two  stones   In  height  and   shall  be  so  ^^^^^   In  such   event    be   deducted    from   the 

de.slgnated  as  to  be  appropriate  to  the  region  8^'^"    "'^'^^    l""''  «    received    from    the    meta 

(e.    The    grantor    shall    be    permitted     to  content  of  said  ores  by  the  se.er  before  said 

maintain     and    operate     the    present     aerial  Percentage  royalty  is  ca.cu.ited  and  paid 
tramway  for  not  to  exceed  two  ve..rs  from  the  Wh.-never    mliieral    or    o-.her   products   are 

date  of  the  cou'.eyance  to  tlie  Unltt-a  states.  recovered   which  are   not   included   In  deter- 

and    throughcnit  the   allowable   pen.xl  of  Its  r.Mn'.n^   mine    v.,;ue   p^r   dry    ton    as    defined 

mining  to  maintain   and  operate   the   sixty-  herein,  there  shall  be  paid  for  such  minerals 

thou.sii'.d- gallon  water  tank:  the  access  road  «r  other  products  a  royalty  of  5  per  centum 

across  the  claim  to  the  mine  area,  the  portal  ^t  ^^^   K'^**  ^"^^'e   "^   s"^'^'   prodvicts   at   the 

area  of  the  present  adit,  and  such  ventilators  nil:ie  site. 

from   lie  mine  .id  may  be  required  by  mine  P-oixded.   Tliat   on   .Ul    ore  having  a   mine 

safety  laws  value   dry   ton   of   irs.s   thm   $.50,    the  royalty 

(ft    The  grantor  shall  be  pernutted  to  h.iiil  to    he   paid    hereunder   sh  ill    not   exceed    15 

ore  from  Its  raining  operations  to  such  mills  per   centu.m   of    the   Krantors    nf-t    profit   on 

as  directed   by   the  Atomic  Energy   Commls-  such  ore  which   shall   be  determined   by  the 

sum   or   otherwise,  arrw  rotKta  of   the  Grand  amount  rem.\lnliig  from  the  total  tal.\'»  prl-e 

Canyon  National  Park  upon  payment  of  use  of  such  ore  after  the  paymer.t  of  reasonable 

charges    therefor,    as    agreed     between    the  operating  expenses,  taxes,  and  cost  depletion, 
parties  but  reasonably  calculated  to  provide  ic)    When   paid,    the   royal 'y   shall    be   de- 

Buch  additional  cost  of  maintenance  of  said  posited     to     miscellaneous     receipts    nf    the 

roads.  If  any    as  may  be  occasioned  by  such  Treasury  in   accordance  with  the  provisions 

operation*.  of  Utle  SI,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  4*4. 
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The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
ma  ndrd? 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  si'oond 

Die  .SPEAKER  Without  objection,  a 
second  wiii  be  considertd  bls  ordered. 

'lheu>  was  nc  objection. 


CALL    OF    THE    HOUSE 

Mr  GROSS     Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the 

point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
prcient. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr  ALBEIiT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  111  the  House 

A  call  nf  the  Hou.se  wa.s  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  tJie  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowlnt,'  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll   No     10] 

Addonlzlo  Elliott  Mathlas 

A.foid  FarbsTlu  Mllier    NT 

Anfu^o  feviian  Moor  head.  P.i. 

Alibr..>.'k  F1::o  Mcjulder 

.A-ichlnr  l"«s  F'slier  M'llter 

.^vre*  Fulton  N>>lK^n 

naliey  OAllutfher  PAM>nian 

Bass   N  H  (turn.n'.z  Piicber 

Belcher  Oaiy  low  il 

niiir'i  Oavin  Qu;« 

D    .km  Glenn  Ha.ns 

Brudeni.is  Oraiiahun  R  inrlall 

Bucklry  r;-nru  Keece 

CihUl  H  i.-dir:g  Rixllno 

I'aipy  Harrison   Va  Rjistenkowskl 

Csj-ey  He  oty  RiUdeboBh 

tiller  Hi:,  ler-on  R)  an 

Chliifrfleld  H   fTnian,  111  St    r;»r-i.aln 

Clark  HolT  :.aii    Mich    Scher.'-k 

Coftd  Ho'me:  Sheppard 

CohPlan  Inouye  8  bai 

Co.riier  Jarrn.m  Spence 

Cooiev  Jennings  Sprlijger 

CoiOeft  J>  oiMin  CUman 

Cunriingham  Jone^.  Mo  Wii.hauser 

Curtln  I-ar  dr  i:u  W  "k'-isham 

Curti"    Mas'  l,«"-i:  «.K1  Wiliinms 

Divi.i    Tenn  Ma<  dor.ald  W  l»on.  Calif 

I  mi&ki  Madden  W.lsoo.  Ind 

Dwyei  Magnuson 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  344 
Members  have  aiii'Aered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ce<'ding.s  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION 

Mr     GLAIMO      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

uiianimou.s  coii.sent  that  Uie  Select  Com- 
mitt«t'  on  F:du(  ation  be  allowed  to  sit 
thi.s  afterno<jn  during  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House 

Tiie  SPEAKER  L;  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ^lentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  wa.s  no  objection 


ACi^lTSITION'  OF  PATENTED  MIN- 
ING CLAIM  ON  SOUTH  RIM  OF 
GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr  Rutherford  1  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr  Saylor  I  is  recopnized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
commute**,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado  'Mr    ASPINALLl. 
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Mr.  ASPD^ALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  recommend  the  passage  of  S. 
383.  This  bill  concerns  a  patented  min- 
ing claim  in  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  which  a(  hieved  a  good  deal  of  no- 
tone' y  last  yeiir  when  flamboyant  news- 
paper stori  's  iippearcd  about  a  projxjsal 
to  buUd  a  big  hotel  down  the  slope  of  the 
canyon.  NoUiing  has  come  of  that  pro- 
pcKsal  and  it  i?  quite  unlikely  that  any- 
tlantj  ever  wil..  Nevertheless  the  stories 
servti  a  u^^fiJ  purpose  in  calling  to  the 
attention  of  t:ie  country  the  dangers  of 
uncontrolled  private  inholdings  in  our 
national  park.;. 

Put  briefly,  what  S.  383  proposes  with 
respect  to  this  patented  land  is  an  imme- 
diate acquisition  of  title  to  the  entire 
tract  at  no  monetary  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  exchiaige  for  an  agreement  un- 
der which  the  owners  will  be  permitted 
for  23  years  to  mine  the  uranium  and 
other  metals  that  are  in  and  immedi- 
ately adjacen .  to  the  claim  and  to  occu- 
py three  acres  of  the  surface  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  mining  operations 
during  the  same  period.  In  addition, 
the  bill  provides  that  the  owners  of  the 
claim  shall  b-?  permitted  to  continue  to 
operate  their  Grand  Canyon  Inn  for  4 
years  and  to  operate  their  present  aeiial 
tramway  for  2  years  and  that  they  will 
pay  certain  specified  royalties  to  the 
United  SUtes  that  may  bring  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  perhaps  as  much  as 
$600,000  or  $(;50,000. 

I  am  sure  1  reflect  the  thinking  of  the 
Members  of  -he  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  i\ffairs  when  I  say  that  we 
all  regard  as  hitjhly  desirable  the  elimi- 
nation of  inlioldlngs  not  only  in  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  but  throughout 
the  national  park  system.  I  think  also 
that  I  reflect  Uie  thinking  of  all,  or 
nearly  all.  of  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee when  I  say  that,  although  some 
of  us  may  still  have  Ungering  doubts 
about  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
publicity  concerning  the  hotel  on  the 
slope  of  Grand  Canyon  appeared,  we  re- 
gard S.  383  as  a  good  bill  and  one  that 
ought  to  be  enacted. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  many  other 
aspects  of  this  problem  that  our  com- 
mittee went  into  and  other  points  in  the 
legislation  that  could  well  be  brought 
cut.  I  am  going  to  leave  that  job  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ruther- 
ford! who  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks,  I  want  at 
this  time  only  to  reiterate  my  recom- 
mendation that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  consider  this  bill  favorably  and 
that  it  be  enacted. 

Mr  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  should  like  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Ailairs  for  his  very 
gracious  comments  on  my  service  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  concur  in  every- 
thing that  the  chairman  of  our  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  [Mr. 
AspiNALLl  has  said  and  to  elaborate  on 
.some  points  that  he  did  not  mention. 

First,  however,  I  want  to  say  thia. 
When  S.  383  and  its  House  companion, 
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H.R.  9130,  came  along  late  last  year  and 
we  were  under  great  pressure  to  dispose 
of  it  before  the  end  of  the  first  session,  I 
was  one  of  those  who  was  very  suspicious 
and  who  insisted  that  we  have  a  full 
hearing  on  it.  notwithstanding  that  an 
apparently  fair  understanding  had  been 
reached  between  oflScials  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  officials  of  Western 
Equities,  Inc.,  the  present  owners  of  the 
Orphan  Mining  Claim. 

I  was  suspicious,  I  say,  because  of  the 
very  fact  that  there  was  the  sort  of  pres- 
sure I  have  spoken  of  and  because  of  the 
great  pubUcity  that  was  given  in  a  Sun- 
day supplement  of  a  newspaper  of  a  hotel 
development  and  a  cocktail  lounge  to  be 
built  on  the  south  rim  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park. 

As  a  result  of  this,  we  had  a  full-scale 
hearing  before  our  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks.  We  had  before  us  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Mr.  Frank  Barry,  to  whom  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  given  the 
job  of  making  an  independent  investiga- 
tion of  the  arrangement.  We  had  be- 
fore us  the  director  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Mr.  Conrad  Wirth,  and  his  as- 
sistants. And  we  had  before  us  the 
president  of  Western  Equities,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Ince. 

Some  very  frank — some  might  even 
consider,  harsh  words,  were  said  both  by 
myself  and  by  other  members  of  the 
committee  as  the  story  of  the  hotel  pro- 
posal was  unfolded.  I  shall  not  repeat 
them  here  for  I  am  convinced  that,  what- 
ever the  motives  that  may  have  led  to 
the  publicity  that  attended  it,  no  perma- 
nent damage  has  been  done  and  that  S. 
383  gives  us  a  good  opportunity,  at  no 
cost  to  the  Government,  to  work  the 
whole  thing  out  on  a  fair,  reasonable,  and 
equitable  basis  under  the  circumstances. 

Now  there  is  one  factor  in  the  picture 
that  has  not  yet  been  mentioned  but  that 
deserves  to  be  brought  out.  That  is  the 
legal  situation  with  respect  to  the  Or- 
phan mining  claim.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  claim  is  private  property 
and  that  it  was  acquired  from  the  Grov- 
erment  before  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  was  established.  There  is  also  no 
doubt  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  resort 
to  condemnation,  a  rather  considerable 
amount  of  money  might  be  involved. 
The  estimates  range  from  $50,000  to 
$180,000.  But  the  big  question  is 
whether  the  owners  of  the  claim  have  a 
right  to  mine  extralaterally  or  not — 
that  is.  whether  they  have  a  right  to 
follow  the  ore  body  beyond  the  vertical 
boundaries  of  their  claim.  We  were  ad- 
vised by  attorneys  for  the  Government 
that,  in  the  particular  circumstances 
that  the  Orphan  claim  presents,  the  legal 
profession  could  have  a  good  long  argu- 
ment in  court  about  this  question,  but 
no  one  could  tell  us  for  sure  what  the 
outcome  of  a  case  would  be.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  parties  have  done  the 
sensible  thing — in  my  opinion — they 
have  compromised.  And  what  we  are, 
in  effect,  being  asked  to  do  Is  to  ratify 
the  compromise  and  make  it  possible 
for  It  to  become  effective.  As  I  said, 
our  eommittee  explored  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  situation  very  thoroughly 
and  we  were  convinced  that  the  oppor- 


tunity to  acquire  thi£  land  without  cost 
to  the  Government  ought  to  be  taken. 

Let  me  recapitulate  the  main  items  of 
the  agreement: 

First.  The  company  will  convey  to  the 
Government  its  title  to  all  21  acres  of 
the  land  which  it  owns  m  the  park  and 
will  relinquish  any  claim  of  right  to  mine 
extralaterally. 

Second.  It  will  retain  the  use  of  3 
acres  in  connection  with  its  mining  op- 
erations. 

Third.  It  will  have  the  right  to  mine 
for  25  years,  but  the  mining  will  have 
to  be  conducted  imderground — there  will 
be  no  surface  destruction  at  all. 

Fourth.  It  will  be  permitted  to  main- 
tain its  present  Grand  Canyon  Inn 
which  is  an  eyesore  until  the  end  of 
1966.  which  it  has  long  been  the  desire 
of  the  National  Park  Service  to  eradi- 
cate. 

Fifth.  It  will  be  permitted  to  operate 
its  aerial  tramway  for  2  years. 

Sixth.  It  will  pay  a  royalty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  all  ore  removed  from  the 
mine.  The  royalty  rate  is  approximate- 
ly half  the  usual  rate  and  may  bring  in 
something  like  $650,000  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  will  be  net  increase  in  the 
Government's  income  since,  if  the  com- 
pany's claims  were  sustained  in  court, 
the  Government  would  be  entitled  to  no 
royalty  at  all. 

Our  committee  has  amended  the  bill 
in  one  particular.  Because  there  were 
suggestions  that  the  company  may  al- 
ready have  mined  outside  the  bounda- 
ries of  its  claim,  the  bill  has  had  added 
to  it  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
not  to  be  construed  as  a  ratification  of 
any  such  trespass  and  that  Government 
reserves  all  its  rights  in  the  premises. 

Apart  from  this,  the  bill  has  already 
been  amended  in  the  Senate  to  include 
suggestions  made  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
These  make  it  clear  that  the  royalty  pro- 
ceeds will  go  into  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  the  Treasury  and  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  not  obligated  to 
purchase  any  ore  derived  from  any  part 
of  the  mine  which  may  lie  outside  the 
vertical  boundaries  of  the  Orphan  claim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  this  sum- 
marizes the  situation.  I  am  glad  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  House  the  enactment  of 
S.  383,  as  amended. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  A5PINALL.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  if  it 
is  not  true  that  this  is  an  unusual  de- 
posit of  minerals,  and  rather  than  a  vein, 
it  is  in  what  is  known  as  a  pipe  forma- 
tion; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  The  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  bill  to  permit  mining  of  all  the  ore 
and  along  the  breccia  diatreme  which 
apexes  on  the  Orphan  claim? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.    The  gentleman 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  reluctance  that  I  find  myself  in  a 
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position  of  having  to  oppose  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall),  and 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texaa  [Mr.  Ruthir- 
FORD 1  on  this  matter.  I  realize  that  the 
differences  I  am  about  to  point  out  to 
you  might  be  minimized  in  the  minds 
of  some  people,  and  that  this  bill  might 
be  considered  by  some  people  to  have 
been  the  best  bargain  that  could  have 
been  arrived  at  in  a  very  difflcult  situa- 
tion; however,  after  testimony  which 
was  taken  before  our  committee  I  have 
wrestled  with  myself,  and  I  cannot  in 
conscience  support  this  legislation.  I 
earnestly  hope  it  is  defeated. 

As  was  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Rutherford],  the  Orphan  mining 
claim  was  patented  before  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  was  created  It 
comprises  20.64  acres.  Approximately  4 
acres  of  that  mining  claim  are  on  the 
surface  of  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  18.64  acres  are  on  the  face  of  the 
Grand  Canyon.  This  mining  claim  was 
patented,  and  the  fee  rested  in  various 
owners,  eventually  becoming  the  prop- 
erty of  the  present  owners.  Western 
Equities.  Inc.  I  do  not  know  anyone  con- 
nected with  Western  Equities.  Inc  .  ex- 
cept from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Inch, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  I 
have  discovered  that  this  stock  Is  listed 
on  the  American  Stock  Exchange  The 
price  varies. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  one 
Lee  Ackerman,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
board  is  a  man  named  Richard  W.  Inch. 
When  the  chairman  of  any  board  of 
directors  of  a  corporation  that  sells  its 
stock  to  the  American  people  appears 
before  a  congressional  committee  and 
cannot  tell  where  the  home  office  of  the 
company  is.  I  feel  there  is  something 
basically  wrong.  I  felt  there  has  been 
something  basically  wrong  in  this  entire 
case  and  in  this  entire  bill  last  year. 
because  with  no  warning  whatsoever,  in 
a  Sunday  magazine  called  Parade  there 
appeared  a  fancy  drawing  done  by  an 
architect  who,  I  have  been  informed,  re- 
ceived a  fee  of  $10,000  for  preparing  this 
plan.  About  the  same  time  bills  were 
introduced  or  were  called  up  for  con- 
sideration to  ask  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  buy  this  property. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  tiiere  was 
only  one  word  that  describes  the  action 
of  the  then  Western  Gold  L  Uranium  Co  . 
now  the  Western  Equities  Co..  Inc.,  and 
that  is  blackmail.  They  have  definitely 
intended  to  blackmail  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  the  passage  of  a  bill 
concerning  their  property  under  the 
threat  of  building  a  monstrosity  on  the 
face  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  Immediately 
every  conservation  group  throughout  the 
len^'th  and  breadth  of  the  land  became 
very  much  concerned,  and  they  have  cer- 
tainly hoped  that  something  could  be 
■vorked  out. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  propasition 
and  what  they  intended  to  do.  It  says 
that  they  intend  to  give  up  a  great  deal 
of  rights.  Well,  they  only  have  4  acres 
on  the  surface  of  the  plateau  in  the 
Grand  Canyon.    They  are  going  to  keep 


3  acres  throughout  their  entire  mining 
operation.  They  say  they  have  now, 
held  by  a  holding  company,  this  Inn  and 
motrl  that  Is  out  there.  They  have  not 
spent  any  money  to  Improve  it  except 
$5,000  last  year  to  build  a  kitchen  It 
IS  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Western 
Equities.  They  are  going  to  milk  it  for 
llie  next  5  years  and  then  turn  it  over 
to  the  park  service  We  are  supposed  to 
gel  out  and  let  these  people  continue  to 
mine  for  25  years 

These  people  do  not  know  what  they 
have  There  is  a  strange  plienomenon 
in  nature  that  has  occurred  on  this  20- 
plus  acres  of  land.  As  near  as  I  am  able 
to  determine,  no  mining  engineer  will  say 
It  has  a  duplicate  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States  or  m  the  world  It  is  a 
iranmm  deposit  basically  in  the  shape 
of  a  milk  kxjttle.  How  far  out  or  down 
it  goes  no  one  knows  They  have  done 
.some  drilling  on  the  4  acres  on  the  sur- 
face, and  this  uranium  ore  is  found  at 
least  as  far  out  as  those  4  acres  go  If 
this  bill  is  passed,  these  people,  the  West- 
ern Equities,  or  their  successors  will  have 
the  right  for  25  years  to  continue  to  mine 
on  tins  operation,  not  only  on  their  own 
land  but  as  far  out  in  any  direction  as 
the  ore  goes  and  recover  and  .sell  to 
I'ncle  Sam  its  own  ore 

I  have  made  a  few  further  inquiries 
I  discovered  that  Western  Gold  L  Urani- 
um Co  have  had  a  pubUcity  group  from 
Madi..iin  Avenue,  headed  by  a  man  called 
Molcsworth,  known  as  Mole.sworth  .\.s,so- 
ciates.  I  inquired,  and  I  found  out  Mr 
Mo'esworth  was  a  former  employee  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commi;>.s:on 

I  have  only  the  following  staU-ment  on 
rumor,  but  I  understand  tliat  Mules- 
worth  and  a.ssociates  have  not  been  paid 
in  cash  for  their  services.  They  have 
been  paid  in  stock  of  the  Western  Gold  L 
Uranium  Co.  I  do  not  accuse  them  of 
misdoing,  but  I  only  assert  the  fact  that 
Mr  Moleswurth  who  wa.s  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
now  i.s  ;n  the  publicity  busine.s.s  for 
Wtslern  G<jld  L  Uranium,  now  Western 
PJquities,  Inc.  They  have  no  riKht  iit 
the  pre.sent  time  to  continue  to  furnl^h 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  with  ore 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President 
just  last  week  in  his  press  conference 
announced  he  wanted  to  look  Into  the 
future  stockpiling  program,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  already  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  uranium,  I  certainly 
hope  this  bill   is  defeated. 

As  much  as  I  am  in  favor  of  uetting 
rid  of  the  inholdings  in  all  our  national 
parks,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  support 
a  bill  that  will  come  in  and  condemn 
this  property  and  seize  the  hotel,  motel, 
and  mining  operation  at  the  present 
time  and  to  pay  the  owners  thereof  the 
fair  market  value  thereof.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  this  bill  as  it  is  drafted  before 
you  today,  and  I  hope  it  is  defeated 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
when  the  bill  first  came  before  us  in  the 
86th  Congress,  was  adamant  in  its  op- 
position to  any  agreement  to  buy  ore 


from  this  mine.  Now,  something  seems 
to  have  happened,  and  I  wonder  If  this 
has  any  relation  to  what  the  gentleman 
Just  said  m  connection  with  the  former 
employee  now  l)eing  a  stockholder  in  this 
Western  Equities,  Inc. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  can  only  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Iowa  that  the  last  ad- 
ministration refused  to  approve  this  bill. 
I  had  a  discussion,  after  the  bill  was 
introduced,  with  certain  people  in  the 
department.  They  were  very  much  op- 
ix>sed  to  It.  Now  we  get  a  favorable  re- 
port from  the  same  Government.  Thla 
in  and  of  itself  is  not  too  surprising,  but 
this,  on  other  occasions,  has  caused  Con- 
gress to  pause  and  consider  carefully 
any  such  legislation.  In  view  of  the  In- 
formation that  I  have  given  to  the 
House,  I  certainly  hope  that  this  bill  Is 
defeated. 

Mr  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SAYIX:)R.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas 

Mr  RUTHERFORD  I  think  It  ought 
to  be  clear  I  know  the  gentleman  did 
not  want  to  leave  any  misunderstand- 
ing. I  know  from  statements  made,  and 
also  the  report,  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commi.s.sion  is  not  required  to  purchase 
ore  from  this  mine.  The  purchase  of 
ore  IS  not  conducted  through  Western 
Equities  Western  Equities,  who  owns 
this  prot>erty.  sells  no  ore  to  the  stock- 
pile and  .sells  no  ore  to  the  Government 
in  any  way  whatsoever 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  will  .say  the  gentle- 
mans  statement  is  correct.  They  do 
not  sell  it  directly,  but  they  supply  ore 
to  one  of  the  suppliers  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission 

Mr  RLTHERFORD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  I  Mr   Morris  K    UdallI 

Mr  MORRIS  K  UDALL.  Mr  Speak- 
er I  would  like  to  address  myself  briefly 
to  the  rem:\rks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  Reference  was 
m;\de  to  the  stockpiling  program,  and 
I  think  all  of  us  are  concerned  about  this. 
But,  this  bill  has  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  the  stockpiling  procram. 

On  page  4  of  the  bill  the  committee 
wrote  into  It- 

N'^'hiiig  In  thiB  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
i-reate  any  obligation  on  tiie  Atomic  Energy 
c  onimwalon  t<>r  Uie  purchase  of  ur&nlum  de- 
rutU  from  ores  removed  from  beyond  the 
vertirttl  boundaries  of  the  Orphan  Claim. 

Mr  ASPINALI.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
nentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  MORRIS  K   UDALL.    Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr  ASPINAIX  The  reason  that  that 
was  written  in  there  was  so  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  not 
be  impliedly  bound  to  buy  any  ore  out 
of  this  deposit.  Now,  it  so  happens  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  does 
have  a  contract  with  Western  Gold  and 
Uranium,  Inc  .  and  Western  Gold  has  a 
right  to  deUver  ore  to  the  mill,  which  is 
largely  being  managed  by  the  Navajo 
Indians;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  That  is  cor- 
rect, 

Mr,  ASPINALL,  Whether  the  bill  Is 
passed  or  not.  the  ore  will  be  mined  In 
accordance  with  the  original  contract 
and  delivered  to  that  mill. 


Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  think  the  point  that  the  gentleman 
has  overlooked  Is  that  the  alternatives 
we  have  are  to  either  go  ahead  with  this 
bill,  which  removes  a  blight  from  the 
Grand  Canyon,  one  of  our  great  cen- 
ters of  attraction,  or  leave  the  situation 
as  it  is.  Ripht  today  this  company  owns 
20  acres  of  land  in  this  area.  If  this  bill 
!■<  voted  down,  they  will  still  own  the 
land,  still  have  the  mine,  and  still  haul 
out  ore  and  have  a  mining  shaft  at  the 
Grand  Canyon  rim.  This  is  not  a  give- 
away which  I  would  not  be  for.  We 
are  not  asked  to  give  away  anything. 
They  are  giving  up  a  mining  claim. 
They  are  sayin'j.  "Wc  will  deed  this  20 
acres  to  Uncle  Sam;  we  will  give  up  our 
nights  after  25  years  to  do  anything  in- 
cluding mining  on  this  property." 

Mr  Speaker,  mentior  was  made  by 
the  t-'entleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
S.^YLo^l  of  a  proposal  to  have  the  Grov- 
ernnient  buy  this  property.  I  would  call 
to  thp  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  buying  anything. 
Under  the  agreement  the  company  will 
pay  a  royalty  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  Therefore  we  acquire  this 
valuable  inholding  free.  This  Is  a  rare 
opportunity,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  of 
h:\ving  a  bill  sponsond  by  both  the 
Senators  from  Arizona,  In  our  shop  in 
the  Hou.-^e  Office  Building  this  is  known 
as  the  Goldwater-Udall  bill.  There  is 
something  in  it  for  everyone.  With  one 
stroke  we  can  remove  a  bliuht  from  the 
face  of  one  of  our  national  monuments 
and  provide  continuei  employment  for 
the  Navajo  Indians  We  can  make  them 
happy  as  well  as  make  the  consenation 
people  happy,  who  want  to  see  this 
monument  preserved.  Wc  can  do  all 
of  this  without  spending  a  dime. 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Just  what  values 
are  involved  here  In  this  legislation? 
There  are  the  extralateral  values;  are 
there  not? 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
explain  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
what  IS  meant  by  "extralateral"  values? 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  Under  the 
mining  law — and  this  Is  a  complex 
point — if  you  file  a  mining  claim — and 
this  was  filed  as  a  patent  In  1906,  I 
believe — you  can  go  out  under  the 
nuning  claim  and  follow  a  vein  where- 
ever  it  goes.  They  own  this  mining 
claim.  If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill  they 
can  go  out  under  the  G'-and  Canyon 
National  Park  as  far  as  the  vein  con- 
tinues. This  is  a  compromise  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  this  eventuality  and  In 
order  to  get  them  out  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  e^'entually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  thla 
bill  would  have  the  support  of  Members 
of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  think  it  Is  a  necessary  and  fair  com- 
promise. I  am  not  interested  In  the  wel- 
fare of  this  mining  company,  but  I  am 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  and  the  welfare  of  the  Navajo 


Tribe.    This  bill  will  do  a  good  job  for 
both. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr,  Gross. 1 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  out- 
set let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Morris  K,  Udall],  who 
mentioned  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
that  I  talked  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  GoLDWATERl,  this  morning, 
and  he  authorized  me  to  say — and  I  as- 
sume that  under  the  circumstances  this 
is  permissible  on  the  floor  of  the  House — 
that  he  has  divorced  himr^elf  from  this 
bill;  that  he  Is  not  for  this  bill  in  its 
present  form  or  under  the  present  con- 
ditions 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yieLi? 

Mr.  GIIOSS.  No,  not  at  this  point. 
Let  me  get  started.  I  have  a  question 
or  two  for  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  first  question  is  this:  Who  con- 
trols the  roads  in  and  out  of  this  site? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD  They  are  con- 
trolled by  the  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  GROSS  In  other  words,  the 
Federal  Government  controls  them? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment controls  all  the  right  of  ingress  and 
egress;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  The  gentleman 
is  correct, 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  mining  company 
In  trying  to  put  over  its  blackmail  threat 
of  building  a  big  hotel  on  the  face  of  the 
cliff  did  not  even  have  a  road  it  could 
control?  They  would  have  been  com- 
pletely beholden  to  the  Federal  Govem- 
men.  for  the  right  to  get  in  and  out  of 
that  hotel? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Not  exactly. 
The  road  that  they  prefer  to  use,  because 
of  the  heavy  equipment,  was  blacktopp>ed 
by  the  National  Park  Service  and.  there- 
fore, they  willingly  acceded  to  pajdng 
the  National  Park  Service  for  the  use  of 
any  other  road  as  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment made  this  other  road  available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  all  right;  but 
the  Federal  Government  still  controls 
the  roads  and  controls  the  right  of  in- 
gress and  egress  over  the  surroimding 
lands;  is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  They  do  not  de- 
ny them  the  right 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  say  they  did. 
But  the  Government  controls  these 
rights. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  No,  sir;  they  do 
not,  by  law. 

They  own  the  land,  but  they  cannot  by 
law  deny  them  ingress  and  egress.  So, 
therefore,  this  is  not  a  stickup  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  mean  if  they  hold  a 
patent  for  mining  purposes  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  deny  them  the  right  to  use 
the  roads  for  other  purposes,  no  matter 
what  the  other  purposes  may  be? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  The  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but 
that  is  awfully  hard  to  believe. 

Why  has  not  the  Federal  Government 
determined  these  extralateral  rights?  Is 
that  the  correct  word? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.    I  believe  so. 


Mr.  GROSS.  The  Acting  Solicitor  for 
the  Department  of  Interior  on  I>ecem- 
ber  15.  1960.  said  this: 

We  think  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  now  of 
record  that  the  owner  of  the  Orphan  Claim 
has  no  right  to  the  deposits  In  the  national 
park  lands." 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  That  is  his 
opinion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  does  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government  take  this  case  to  court? 
The  Attorney  General  can  move  into  the 
Federal  courts  pretty  quickly  over  other 
deals.  For  instance,  in  the  property  ac- 
quired on  Capitol  Hill  by  Congress,  and 
I  opposed  that  deal,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  moving  in  now  to  find  out  what 
happened  in  the  negotiated  settlements. 
I  am  not  saying  that  that  is  wrong;  but 
if  he  can  move  in  there  so  quickly,  why 
cannot  this  matter  be  taken  to  the 
courts  to  determine  who  has  these 
rights?  One  administration  says  the 
mining  company  has  no  extralateral 
rights.  Another  administration  comes 
along  now  and  says,  "Oh,  yes;  they  have 
all  the  extralateral  rights  and  you  have 
got  to  pass  this  bill  to  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment," Why  does  not  the  Govern- 
ment go  into  the  courts  and  settle  this 
thing? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  I  might  say  this 
to  the  gentleman,  that  that  same  solici- 
tor was  in  with  a  subsequent  report  and 
backed  down  on  that  statement.  He  said 
it  was  his  opinion  that  he  would  not 
want  to  go  to  court  with  the  case  that 
he  had. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  find  this  in  writing 
before  me  here  and  now.  I  find  nothing 
in  writing  with  respect  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  just  said. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
further  question.  What  is  the  arrange- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  buy  the  ore  that  Is 
mined? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  None  whatso- 
ever, sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  so  the  Members  of 
the  House  do  not  know  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  get  $650,000  in 
royalties  or  whether  the  mining  com- 
pany is  going  to  get  $10  million;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  It  is  not  con- 
tingent on  who  buys  the  ore.  If  the  ore 
is  sold,  regardless  what  it  is,  the  revenue 
comes  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
we  have  estimated  $650,000, 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says  that 
this  costs  the  Government  nothing.  But 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country  will  buy  the  uranium 
ore  in  the  end,  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.    Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  is  it  going  to  be 
sold  if  not  to  the  Government?  Where 
is  uranium  used  In  any  substantial  quan- 
tity If  the  Government  does  not  buy  It? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  There  Is  no  con- 
tract with  Western  Equities  to  purchase 
the  ore  in  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Bo  the  taxpayers  are 
going  to  have  to  pick  up  the  bill.  This 
is  not  just  a  nice  cozy  deal  In  behalf  of 
the  taxpayers.  The  taxpayers  are  going 
to  have  to  pick  up  the  bill  in  the  end. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  It  has  no  con- 
nection whatsoever  with  stockpiling. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  The  Federal  Government 
has  to  buy  the  uranium. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  inform  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  I  have  jui.t 
had  Senator  Goldwatxr's  oflQce  call  and 
was  authorized  to  make  the  statement  on 
the  floor  that  he  has  withdrawn  his  sup- 
port of  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  tTDALL.  Mr  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  This  with- 
drawal of  support,  did  that  occur  at  any 
time  before  today?  I  Mk  the  question 
because  this  is  the  first  I  ever  heard  of 
it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say.  I  Just  asked  whether  or  not  he 
had  withdrawn  his  support  and  I  was 
authorized  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the 
HouM  that  he  had  withdrawn  hts  sup- 
port of  this  measure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  0R06S.  It  really  does  not  make 
any  dlfTerence  whether  It  was  today  or 
yesterday  or  the  day  before,  does  If 
The  gentleman  has  withdrawn  his  sup- 
port of  the  bill;  that  is  the  important 
thing.  He  Just  cannot  swallow  this  sort 
of  situation. 

Mr  RUTHERFORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
let  me  state  this.  The  only  change  that 
has  been  made  In  Senator  Goldwaters 
bill,  which  we  are  considering  on  the 
floor  today.  S.  383.  is  the  amendment 
that  was  placed  in  the  bill  by  myself, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  ranking 
minority  leader  in  the  committee.  This 
Is  the  only  difference  that  there  is  In 
Senator  Goldwatxr's  bill : 

Provided  further.  That  neither  the  en<u-t- 
ment  of  this  Act  nor  anything  contained  la 
It  shall  be  construed  to  relieve  any  party 
from  any  liability  which  would  or  might 
otherwise  exist  for  the  removal  of  ore  from 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  said  Orphan  Claim, 
If  any  such  removal  occurred  prlur  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

In  other  words,  all  that  thr  Hou.se  has 
done  or  that  the  committee  ha.s  done  to 
change  Senator  Goldwaters  bill,  i.s  this 

In  the  event  the  miners  should  have  tres- 
passed   on    the    Federal    Ooveriiment    land 
and    we    are    not    now    apprised   of    it     If    we 
later    learn    they    have    trespassed,    then    we 
are  not  ratifying  the  trespass 

That  is  the  only  difference  in  S«>nat<'r 
Goldwater's  bill  and  the  bill  we  are 
considering  now  by  Senator  Hayden  and 
Senator  Goldwater.  S.  383.  That  is  the 
only  difference  and  the  Senator  ha.s  ob- 
jected primarily.  I  presume,  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  trespass. 

Mr  SAYLOR  He  has  withdrawn  his 
.support  on  that  bill  and  his  bill  also 

Mr  RUTHERFORD  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yif^ld  myself  3  minutes, 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  a  misunder- 
standing .surrounding  this  ussue.  First, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  I 
know  :t  was  unintentional,  discussed  a 
bill  th.1t  i.s  not  on  the  floor  today  and 


that  was  as  to  1.100  feet  arouiui  Ih'-  iini 
of  the  mine   that  was  irruiu'  to  be  per- 
mitted   to    be    trespassed    iu)on      If    thi^ 
gentleman   would   read   the  present  bill, 
he  would  see  that  it  does  not  make  any 
such   statement   and    thAt    that    provi.so 
was    completely    removed      Let    me    say 
this,  and  I  think  the  gent  If  man  is  well 
aware   of   It — in   fact,   I   have   my   lush 
dander    up   on    the    organization      I    do 
not  endorse  Mr   Ince  and  his  paper-thin 
corporation.     I  would  not  buy  his  stock 
for  paperhanglng  on  my  wall      I  would 
not  have  any  use  for  Western   Equities 
whatsoever      I  think  they  did  blackmail 
or    attempt    to    blackmail,    but    it    was 
thwarted.     Regardless  of  what  you  may 
say,  there  Li  thl.n  dam.srl  whowe  reputa- 
tion  Is   colored      She   has   a   leuitimate 
fair  and,  I  might  say,  a  cau.se  that  can 
be  taken  to  court  and  which  will  com 
the  Federal  Government  anywhere  from 
$50,000     to    1180  000      Then    wh<^n     the 
court  decides  and  it  is  again.Kt  the  Fed- 
eral   Government,    we    will    lose    some 
1660,000      Let    me  say   that   If   this   bill 
is  not  passed    they  can  continue  to  mine 
the  ore      You  will  not  be  accomplishing 
anything      You  have  not  gotten  on  your 
white    chargers      You    have    not    saved 
anytxxly  anything      All  you  will  be  do- 
ing Is  to  deny  the  Federal  Government 
$660,000  plus  the  value  of  these  surface 
rights    forever   which    would    go    to   the 
Governnient    without   cost    to    the   Gov- 
ernment     What  will   the  .surface  nght.s 
be  to  this  cosf     I  would  say  it  would 
be  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  pur- 
chase  the   ground   surface      AI.so,    there 
would   be   a   los.s  of   $650,000   m   royalty 
What    would    you    be    accompli.shing    by 
killing  the  bilP     You  will  be  costint^  the 
Federal  Government  in  excess  of  a  mil- 
lion   dollars.     I     thought    the.se    pt'oph' 
were   for  economy.     You  can   brm^   out 
all    of    these    extraneous    matters   as    t*j 
the  corporate  stock  and  ab<.^ut  the   in- 
dividuals, and  I  share  the  vu-ws  of  the 
gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania  when  the 
chairman    of    a    board    cannot    tell    you 
where   his  home  office  is      But.   I   think 
this   should    be   elaborat^ni    on   and    this 
should  tw:"  considered.     Thf  fact  is  that 
this  gentleman  is  not  in  this  on  a  full- 
time  basis      This  Ls  a  part-time  opera- 
tion  of   his,    and   he  has   taken   this   on 
as  more  or  lf\ss  advisory      I  think  then^ 
:s  too  limitf^d   amount  of  tmie  to  bring 
m    the    whole    corporate    .structure'    her** 
and  tt^ar  the.se  people  apart      I  hold  no 
brif'f    for    them,    but    I   do   hold    a    brief 
for  saving  my  Government  .some  funds 
whf^r*^   the   Government   will   be  getting 
something  without  cost 

Mr    TAYIvOR,     Mr    Speaker,  will  the 
t-'entleman   yield' 

Mr     RUTHERFORD       I    yield    to    thr 
gentleman   from   North   Carolina 

Mr  TAYrX)R  Is  this  not  a  fair 
summary  of  this  legislation''  First,  thf 
Oovprnment  needs  a  tract  of  land  which 
I.s  an  inn  held  by  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  Second,  this  bill  pro- 
vides a  way  for  the  Government  to  get 
ultimate  ownership  of  this  mine  with- 
out any  cost  to  the  taxpayers  and  third 
the  only  consideration  going  to  the 
owners  of  the  land  is  the  riiiht  to  work 
a  vein  of  ore  under  ground  now  owned 
by  the  Park  Service,  a  right  which  Is 
limited  as  to  the  distance  and  a  ritiht 


which  they  probably  already  have. 
That  IS  the  legal  discussion.  Fourth. 
the  Cioveinment  will  get  p*ld  a  royalty 
on  all  minerals  taken  out  from  under 
the  Government  land. 

Mr  RI^I'HP:RF0RD.  The  gentle- 
man   is    correct 

rhe  SPP:aKFJI  The  time  of  the 
gentleman    has  expired. 

Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  sAy  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  analysis  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina '  Mr  Taylor  1  gave  is  correct  as  far 
as  It  goes  But,  this  bill  does  one  thing 
more.  These  people  now  own  20  64 
acres  of   land 

If  thi>  bill  pa.HHes  we  give  them  a  quit- 
claim deed  to  mine  under  the  national 
park  land,  e  right  which  they  now  ad- 
mit they  do  not  have.  This  Is  a  matter 
which  the  Justice  Department  says 
would  Involve  a  lawsuit.  There  is  no 
precedent  that  anyone  can  point  to  that 
says  this  company  has  the  right  to  fol- 
low the  vein  outside  of  the  park,  and 
If  this  bill  is  pa.ised  they  will  have  that 
right  Tills  will  create  a  mining  claim. 
though  not  on  the  surface,  within  a  na- 
tional park;  and,  even  though  It  is  fixed 
at  a  term  of  25  years,  I  think  It  should 
not  be  allowed 

Mr  TABER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  \ield'' 

Mr   SAY1X)R.     I  yield. 

Mr  TABER  I  wonder  why  It  is  that 
this  bill  IS  brou.uht  up  at  this  time  when 
the  gentleman  who  wants  It.  who  just 
left  the  fl'jor  said  there  was  not  time 
enough  to  disru-js  all  the  details  of  the 
matter 

Mr   SAYLOR      That  I  do  not  know 

I  now  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  commitLof- ,  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado I  Mr    AsfiNALLJ. 

Mr  ASPINALL  The  gentleman  from 
Ttxas  did  not  make  that  statement 
what.vH-ver  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
made  the  statement  that  he  could  not 
t.ike  the  time  to  go  ahead  and  talk  at)out 
th»^  corporate  structure  of  the  body  that 
tht>  i^entleman  from  Pennsylvania  re- 
ft-rrt'd  to  It  IS  not  a  question  of  names; 
It  IS  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we  can 
get  to  the  real  argument  of  the  case, 
and  I  think  we  have  gotten  to  the  real 
aruumt-nt  of  the  case 

I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  for  the 
put  pose  of  making  one  correction  He 
did  not  mean  to  state  that  this  company 
admitted  that  they  did  not  have  any 
right  to  go  beyond  the  so-called  per- 
pendicular line 

Mr  SAYLOR  No.  the  company  has 
not  admitted  It,  but  they  admit  they 
do  not  have  title  to  more  than  20  64 
acres  As  a  result  of  this  blT  they  will 
have   a   great   deal   more, 

Mr  RUTHERFORD.  Mr  Speaker,  'et 
nil-  sum  up  by  stating  that  I  feel  that 
this  i.ssue,  a  very  subtle  Issue,  has  been 
blown  into  partisan  politics— implyin , 
po.ssibly  some  hanky-panky  going  on 
somewhere,  and  possibly  somebody  ha^ 
some  of  this  stock  In  their  back  pocket 

Ltt  me  say  that  In  the  beginning,  no 
one  was  more  suspicious  or  hard-nosed 
about  the  propriety  of  this  legislation 
the  last  time  it  was  considered  than  the 
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gentleman  from  Texas.  Let  me  say  that 
no  one  received  more  brutal  treatment 
or.  I  should  say.  thorough  treatment  in 
the  committee  than  the  people  who  came 
before  them.  But  regardless  of  the  color 
you  might  place  upon  this  there  are  a 
few  things  that  are  very  simple: 

You  accomplish  nothing,  you  stop  no 
one;  you  do  not  stop  one  bucket  of  ore 
from  coming  up  out  of  this  mine  by  the 
defeat  of  this  legislation,  not  one  bucket. 
You  change  the  situation  only  to  this 
extent:  The  only  thing  that  will  happen 
If  this  bill  Is  defeated  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  then  have  to  purchase 
this  property. 

The  Federal  Government  will  lose  from 
$600,000  to  $650,000  estimate  of  net 
revenue. 

There  will  be  no  change  whatsoever 
except  we  will  possibly  then  have  to  go 
to  court,  and  then  the  court  will  decide 
who  Is  right  and  who  is  wrong.  Very 
confidentially,  people  on  both  sides  feel 
like  the  othe*  one  possibly  has  the  better 
case.  The  Government  la^^er  told  me: 
■  I  do  not  want  to  take  it  to  court."  He 
spoke  to  me  as  a  lawyer,  not  as  a  Gov- 
ernment employee.  "I  am  pointing  out 
to  you  that  the  law  Involved  in  this  thing 
Is  very  difficult,  there  are  many  points 
undetermined;  What  Is  the  sideline? 
What  are  the  extralateral  rights?  The 
law  Is  not  plain," 

If  the  bill  is  passed  what  is  going  to 
happen'  These  people  will  continue  as 
they  arc  going  to  continue  if  the  bill  is 
not  passed,  except  we  will  ultimately  and 
conclusively  get  all  of  this  property  in 
25  years,  and  in  4  years  we  will  get 
all  of  the  eyesore  construction — at 
least  we  will  be  receiving  compensation 
for  damages  to  the  roads  of  the  park 
system  caused  by  the  use  of  this 
company. 

So  what  have  you  accomplished  if  you 
defeat  this  bill?  You  have  cut  off  your 
nose  to  spite  your  face. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  S,  383,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa) 
there  v.ere  ayes  73,  noes  52. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER,  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were  yeas  202.  nays  136,  not  voting  96, 
as  follows : 

jRoIl  No.   11] 
YEAS — 202 


Abbltt 

AtHriiPthy 

Albert 

.Mexuiicier 

Andrews 

Avhley 

Ashiiiore 

A.'-plnall 

Aiirhlnclose 

B;vlley 

rvtldwin 

Baruig 

Harry 

Baa«.  Tenn 

Beck  worth 


Bennett,  Fla 

Berry 

Blatnlk 

Botgjs 

Buland 

BolUnK 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks.  Tex 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke.  Masr 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 


Cannon 

Celler 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Corman 

Daniels 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis  John  W. 
Dawson 
Dent 
Denton 
DlngeU 


Domlnlck 

Kelly 

Rivers.  Alaska 

DoDOhue 

Keogh 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Dooley 

Kllbvim 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Etorn 

KUgore 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Dowdy 

King.  Calif. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Downing 

King.  Utah 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Doyle 

Kltchln 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Dumo 

Kluczynskl 

Rooney 

Edmondson 

Komegay 

Roosevelt 

Everett 

Kunkel 

Rouah 

Evlns 

Lane 

Rutherford 

Fascell 

Lankford 

Ryan 

FUher 

Lennon 

Santangelo 

Flood 

Loser 

Saund 

nynt 

McDowell 

Scott 

Pogarty 

McFall 

Selden 

Forrester 

McMillan 

Shelley 

Fountain 

McSween 

Shipley 

Frazler 

Mack 

Sikes 

Oary 

Mahon 

SUk 

Ofttblngs 

Mallllard 

Slack 

OlAlmo 

Matthews 

Smith.  lowft 

OonrjilM 

May 

Smith,  Miss. 

Or»y 

Merrow 

Smith,  Va. 

Qtmii.  Oref , 

Miller.  Clem 

Spence 

Ureen,  Pa. 

Milter. 

Steed 

Onffiths 

George  P 

Stephens 

OulMcr 

MUlH 

Stratton 

Hacn.  Oft. 

Moeller 

stubblefleld 

Uftsen.Calir. 

Mimagan 

Sullivan 

Haley 

Monioya 

Taylor 

Hansen 

Morris 

Teague,  Tex. 

Harding 

Morrison 

Thomas 

Hardy 

Mom 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Harris 

Murray 

Thompson,  Tex 

H*bert 

Nedzl 

Thornberry 

Hechler 

Norrell 

Toll 

HempblU 

O'Brien,  NY. 

Trimble 

Uerlong 

OHara,  Mich. 

Tuck 

HoUfleld 

O'Konskl 

Udall.  Morrla  K 

Holland 

Olsen 

Vanik 

Horan 

Patman 

Vinson 

Huddleaton 

Perkins 

Walter 

Hull 

Peterson 

Watu 

Ichord,  Mo. 

PXost 

Westland 

Joelson 

Phllbln 

Whitener 

Johnson,  Calif 

Poage 

Whltten 

Johnson.  Md. 

Price 

Wlckersham 

Jones,  Ala. 

Purcell 

Willis 

Karsten 

Reifel 

Wlnstead 

Karth 

Reuss 

Wright 

Kee 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Yates 

Keith 

Rhodes,  Pa. 
NAYS— 136 

Young 

Alger 

Gross 

Natcher 

Andersen, 

Hall 

Norblad 

Minn. 

Halleck 

Nygaard 

Anderson,  ni. 

Hal  pern 

O'Brien,  ni. 

ArendB 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

O-Hara.  Dl. 

Avery 

Harsha 

Osmers 

Baker 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Ostertag 

Bates 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Pelly 

Battin 

Hlestand 

Pike 

Becker 

Hoeven 

Pillion 

Beermann 

Jensen 

Pirnle 

Belcher 

Johansen 

Poff 

Bell 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Puclnskl 

Bennett,  Mich 

Jonas 

Ray 

Betta 

Judd 

Rlehlman 

Bow 

Kastenmeler 

Roblson 

Bray 

Keams 

Rousselot 

Bromwell 

King,  NY. 

St  George 

Broomfleld 

Klrwan 

Saylor 

Brown 

Knox 

Schadeberg 

BroyhlU 

Kowalskl 

Scherer 

Bruce 

Kyi 

Schneebell 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Laird 

Schwelker 

Cederberg 

L'^ngen 

Schwengel 

Chamberlain 

Latta 

Scran ton 

Church 

Libonatl 

Seely-Brown 

Clancy 

Lindsay 

Short 

Collier 

Lipscomb 

Sh  river 

Conte 

McCuUoch 

Siler 

Cramer 

McDonough 

Smith,  Calif. 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Mclntire 

Stafford 

Dague 

McVey 

Taber 

Derounlan 

MacGregor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Derwlnskl 

Marshall 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Devlne 

Martin,  Mass, 

Tollefson 

Dole 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Tupper 

Fallon 

Mason 

Utt 

Fen ton 

Meader 

Van  Pelt 

Flndley 

Michel 

Van  Zaudt 

Flnnegan 

Mllliken 

Waggonner 

Ford 

Mlnshall 

Weaver 

Garland 

Moore 

Wels 

Gavin 

Moorehead, 

Whalley 

CKxKleU 

Ohio 

Wharton 

Ooodllng 

Morse 

Wldnall 

Grlflln 

Mosher 

Younger 

NOT  VOTING- 

-96 

Adalr 

Alford 

Ayres 

Addabbo 

Anfuso 

Barrett 

Addonlzlo 

Ashbrook 

Bass,  N.H. 

BUtch 

Fulton 

Murphy 

Bolton 

Gallagher 

Nelsen 

Boykln 

GarmatE 

Nix 

Buckley 

Gilbert 

O-Nelll 

CahUl 

Glenn 

Passman 

Carey 

Granahan 

PUcher 

Casey 

Grant 

Powell 

Chlperfleld 

Harrison,  Va. 

Qule 

Clark 

Hays 

Rains 

Coad 

Healey 

Randall 

Colmer 

Henderson 

Beeo* 

Cooley 

Hoffman,  Dl. 

Rodlno 

Corbett 

Hoffman,  Mich 

RostenkowHkl 

Cunningham 

Hosmer 

Roudebush 

Curtln 

Inouye 

St  Germain 

CurtU,  Mass. 

Jarman 

Schenck 

Daddarlo 

Jennings 

Sheppard 

Davis,  Tenn, 

Jones.  Mo. 

Sibal 

Delaney 

Landrum 

Springer 

Dlggii 

Leslnskl 

Staggers 

DuUki 

Macdonald 

Thompson,  La 

Dwyer 

Madden 

UUman 

Elliott 

MagnuaoD 

Wallhauscr 

Ellsworth 

Mathlas 

Williams 

Farbwteln 

Miller,  N.T. 

Wilson,  Calif 

Peighan 

Moorhead,  Pa 

WlUon.  Ind. 

Fino 

Morgan 

Zablockl 

Frellnghiiysin 

Moulder 

Zclenko 

Priedel 

Multer 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Zablockl  and  Mr.  Buckley  for,  with 
Mr  Schenck  against. 

Mr.  Jennings  and  Mr.  Anfuso  for,  with 
Mrs,  Reece  against. 

Mr.  Ullman  and  Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr. 
Wilson  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Multer  and  Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr. 
Hoffman  of  Michigan  against. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  and  Mr.  Garmatz  for,  with 
Mr.  Hoffman  of  Illinois  against. 

Mr.  Dulskl  and  Mr.  Rodlno  for,  with  Mr. 
Flno  against. 

Mr.  Zelenko  and  Mr.  Frledel  for.  with  Mr. 
Chlperfleld  against. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  and  Mr.  Addonlzlo  for,  with 
Mrs.  Bolton  against. 

Mr.  Delaney  and  Mi.  Gilbert  for,  with  Mr. 
Ayres  against. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr. 
O'Neill  for.  with  Mr.  Adair  against. 

Mr.  Healey  and  Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr. 
Rostenkowskl  against. 

Mr.  St.  Germain  and  Mr.  Gallagher  for, 
with  Mr.  Nelsen  against. 

Mr,  Barrett  and  Mr.  Macdonald  for,  with 
Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hampshire  against. 

Mr.  Madden  and  Mr.  Magnuson  for,  with 
Mr.  Roudebush  against. 

Mr.  Clark  and  Mrs.  Granahan  for,  with 
Mr.  Springer  against. 

Mr,  Rains  and  Mr.  Sheppard  for,  with  Mr. 
Murphy  against. 

Mr.  Diggs  and  Mr.  Morgan  for,  with  Mr. 
Wallhauser  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  and  Mr.  Le- 
sinski  for,  with  Mrs.  Dwyer  against. 

Mr.  Inouye  and  Mr.  Moulder  for,  with  Mr. 
Mathlas  against. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  and  Mr.  Stag- 
gers for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Colmer  for,  with 
Mr.  Ellsworth  against. 

Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Goad  for,  with  Mr. 
Ashbrook  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr,  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Glenn. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Hoemer. 
Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Cahill. 
Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  Corbett. 
Mrs.  BUtch  with  Mr.  Sibal. 
Mr.  Boykln  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee,  with  Mr.  Curtln. 
Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Fulton. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  ICr.  Qule. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr.  Pilcher  with  Mr.  n^Iinghuysen. 
Mr.  Elliott  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massacliu- 
setts. 


HI 
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Mr  CHAMBERLAIN  changed  his  vot« 
from  "ywi*  to  "nay." 

The  re»ult  of  the  vot«  w»«  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doon  were  opened. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  COMMISSION 
ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELA- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Purstiant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3,  Public  Law  80-380, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  KaocHl  to  fill  the  exist- 
ing vacancy  thereon. 


SPECIAL   ORDER 


Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
der I  have  for  tot!ay  be  inserted  in  the 
RicoRD  following  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Seldin]  with  permission 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A   TRIBUTE    TO   THE   BOY   SCOUTS 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  B.ailey;  may 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation  has  there 
existed  an  organization  so  widely  re- 
spected as  the  Bo>  Scouts  of  America; 
respected  not  merely  by  a  select  class, 
but  by  the  majority  of  every  class.  Ex- 
amine,  if  you  will,  the  popularity  of  any 
other  organlzition  in  the  country  and 
you  wUl  And  none  with  the  immediate 
appeal  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  nor  any  with  a 
more  devoted  following  over  a  long  term 
period. 

One  year  ago  today,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  celebrated  the  close  of  their 
first  half  century  In  the  field  of  organ- 
izational activity.  This,  of  course,  re- 
quired a  perusal  of  their  record,  as  of 
that  date.  Yet  there  was  nothmg  but 
exultation  at  their  meeting;  nothing  but 
the  victory-shout  of  a  Job  well  done  And 
why  not?  There  was.  after  all,  no  choice 
but  to  react  In  such  a  manner.  For  in 
the  period  comprising  their  50  years' 
existence,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  had 
managed  to  fulfill  every  promise  set 
forth  by  their  founders,  as  well  as  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  every  t>oy  who  ever 
donned  their  uniform.  If  that  is  not  a 
cause  for  Joyful  shouting,  I  would  like 
to  know  what  is. 

In  1910  the  Boy  Scouts  were  incor- 
porated in  the  District  of  Columbia,  set- 
ting forth  their  purposes  in  the  following 
terms: 

That  tlic  purpoBe  of  thl«  corporatlnn  shall 
be  Ui  promote,  through  organization,  and 
coiperaUon  with  other  agencies,  the  ability 
of  boys  to  do  thlnga  for  themselves  and 
others,  to  train  them  In  scoutcraft.  and  to 


teach  them  patrlotUm,  courage.  Mlf-re- 
llance,  and  kindred  rlrtuee.  utlng  the 
method*  which  are  now  In  common  u»e  by 
Boy  Scouts 

By  placing  emphasis  upon  the  Scout 
oath  or  promi.se  and  law  for  character 
development.  citUenship  tralrUng.  and 
physical  fitness 

So  immediately  apparent  was  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking  that  it  received 
the  wholehearted  support  of  President 
Taft  at  the  first  annual  met-ting  of  the 
Boy  Scouts,  held  m  Washington  in  the 
year  1911  In  his  address  to  the  gath- 
ering, the  President  commended  the  sev- 
eral national  campaigns  launched  that 
year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boy 
Scouts;  namely  the  National  Cleanup 
Campaign,  the  Safe  and  Sane  Fourth  of 
July,  and  the  charitable  Thanksgiving 
an(i  Christmas  basket  campaign 

That  year--1911— the  total  member- 
ship of  the  Boy  Scouts  numbered  61.- 
495 — a  rather  lark'e  number,  in  vu-w  of 
the  recent  incorporation  of  the  group. 
Yet  4  years  later  the  member><hlp  was 
up  to  182.000  and  by  1925  had  sky- 
rocketed to  7.')6.00*3 — 4  times  the  mem- 
bership total  of  the  preceding  ^iecade. 

With  the  pa-ssatce  of  time,  the  mem- 
ber'^h'.p  Ii.sts  have  continued  to  swell, 
until  today  the  total  has  almost  reached 
the  5  million  mark,  to  the  deep  satis- 
faction of  the  Boy  Scout  leadfrship.  the 
Scouts,  ihem-selvts.  iuid  all  of  tJinr  well- 
wishers 

This  IS  as  it  should  be  P'or  the  pnals 
of  the  organi.',ation  are  truly  American 
in  nat'ire.  and  de.serve  the  thunderous 
support  they  have  all  alonii  r-'Ct-ivid 

Originating  in  the  concept  that  adults 
of  giMjd  character  can  provide  the  most 
con.structlve  leadership  to  youth,  the  Boy 
ScouLs  of  America  have  won  the  supiwrt 
and  as.sistance  of  thousands  u{>on  thou- 
sands of  community  leaders  throughout 
the  land. 

Moreover,  the  products  of  th.e  Boy 
Scout  movement,  numbermg  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  30  million  persons,  have  in 
turn,  aA.sumed  leading  rtjles  m  their 
communities,  thereby  rewarding  their 
benefactors   throuKh   devoted   service. 

The  Boy  Scouts'  overall  desire,  to  do 
"Rood  turns"  at  every  opportunity,  can 
therefore  be  said  to  extend  mto  adult 
life  For  Indeed  the  final  Kood  turn  is 
the  end  product'  a  resfxmslble  adult, 
with  acute  awarene.ss  of  community 
needs. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  Join  with  millions 
of  other  Americans  today,  in  saluting 
the  achievements  and  designs  of  this 
remarkable  organization,  and  in  wish- 
ini?  It  well  in  all  Its  future  operations. 

May  It  prosper  in  the  years  ahead, 
as  in  years  gone  by,  to  the  benefit  of 
people,  the  flat:,  and  the  national  welfare. 


TOW^■\RD  SOVIET  AMERICA 

Mr  WALTER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  pentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr  Speaker,  "Toward 
Soviet  America."  a  bloody  blueprint  for 


conquering  the  United  States.  Is  the  title 
of  a  book  by  the  late  William  Z.  Poster, 
longtime  national  chairman  of  the 
Commumst  Party  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  first  published  in  this  country  In 
1943.  but  quickly  proved  to  be  too  reveal- 
ing It  disclosed  so  bluntly  and  In  such 
detail  the  Red  conspiracy's  evil  program 
for  America  that  the  Communists,  fear- 
ful It  could  hurt  their  cause,  attempted 
to  track  down  and  destroy  all  copies  of 
the  book.  They  nearly  succeeded.  Now 
the  book  has  been  published  again,  not 
by  tiie  Communists  for  the  benefit  of 
communism  as  Foster  originally  In- 
tended, but  by  Elgin  Enterprises.  Inc  . 
of  Balboa  Island,  Calif.,  a  patriotic  or- 
ganization determined  that  the  book  will 
be  used  as  a  weapon  against  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  I  had  the  honor  of 
writing  a  foreword  to  the  reprinted  edi- 
tion. 

In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
January  23,  1962,  columnist  Gould  Lin- 
coln wrote  a  thoughtful  piece  about  the 
timeliness  of  the  book's  revival  and  how 
It  can  help  bolster  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere against  furthe-  Communist  pene- 
tration. I  commt  nd  Mr.  Lincoln's  article 
as  hu:hly  worthwhile  reading  and  in- 
clude It  in  the  lit .ORD  at  this  point. 

A    CoMMtNisT   Blvefhint  ros  Amzbica 

(By  Oould  Lincoln) 

While  the  Organization  of  American  SUtea 
Is  tackling  the  Castru-Cuban  move  toward 
In'ernrttlonal  conununlsm,  the  Interested 
piirtiM  should  take  a  look  at  "Towiird  So- 
viet America."  written  by  the  late  William 
Z  Ktieter  and  published  In  thla  country  In 
1943  It  haa  been  republtahed  recently,  with 
a  foreword  by  Representative  Prancis  K. 
Waltu  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the 
House  'Jn-Anierlcan  Acttvltlee  Committee. 
While  the  Un-Amerlcan  Activities  Committee 
h.id  nothing  to  do  with  the  new  publlca- 
11  )n  ■.  f  this  V  ilun^e  whKh  st  ts  forth  In  de- 
tail the  plans  of  thi*  C  mnuinls'.'  to  take  ovir 
this  country  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  — 
by  fierce  If  nerp«ary  Mr  W*ltt«  Is  provid- 
ing Members  of  Congress  with  copies.  In  his 
foreword  Mr  WiU-rra  calls  it  "the  book  the 
Ciimmunlsts  tried  to  destroy  "  because  It  tells 
tij«j  much  They  were  so  successful  that  few 
copies  remained,  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  a  d'.ffl'-uU  time  finding  even  a 
few  needed  !n  the  Smith  Act  trials,  when  the 
first  defendant  was  Foster  himself,  who  had 
been  head  of  the  Communist  Party  In  this 
country. 

THE    aro    THKKAT 

Poster  renounced  the  book,  calling  It  ob- 
solete. It  was  embarrassing  world  commu- 
nism which  was  attempting  a  aofter  line. 
Chairman  Waltxk  wrote: 

"Poster  could  orphan  his  book,  but  he 
could  not  wipe  out  what  It  reveal*  at>out 
communism  With  the  revival  of  the  era 
of  force  and  violence.  'Toward  Soviet  Ameri- 
ca' once  more  has  come  Into  Its  own.  Again 
It  fits  the  international  Communist  line. 
And  again  It  thre.vtens  the  L'nlted  States 
w'.th  the  st.irk  horrors  of  becoming  a  con- 
quered province,  under  the  bayonets  of  a 
rted  army  The  Communist  line  changes 
often  The  Communl.st  purpose  to  conquer 
the  world     does  tvit  change  at  all." 

Mr  V/alttm  referred  to  the  Communist 
manifesto  proclaimed  by  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
In  January  1961  which  declared:  "If  the 
rulUiK  classes  counter  revolution  with  force 
and  are  unwilling  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the 
people  the  pnjletarlat  must  break  their 
resistance  "  This  was  clear  proof  that  the 
Cominuni.ste  have  returned.  Mr.  Waltdi 
wri  te  to  the  hard  line  of  1932.  when  the 
i;ulted    States    was    marked    for    revolution. 
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and  Poster  descrlbsd  how  such  a  resolution 
was  to  be  carried  out. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  Poster  book — "Ths 
l'nlted  Soviet  States  of  America"  It  wss 
(ailed.  Is  a  blueprint  for  a  takeover  of  ths 
tit)vernment  by  the  "workers."  It  called  for 
elimination  of  capitalism,  of  the  church,  of 
the  two-party  political  system,  for  the  infil- 
tration and  takeover  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration nf  Labor  and  other  unions,  for 
ownership  of  all  property  by  a  Soviet  gov- 
ernment— with  a  Red  army,  such  as  Russia 
has.  ready  to  enforce  such  Communist  rule. 
While  It  was  all  to  start  with  Infiltration 
and  subversion.  It  would  end  with  the  use  of 
force  and  the  elimination  of  all  who  stood 
in  the  way 

In  chapter  notes,  added  by  Maurice  Rles,  a 
f  rmer  consultant  of  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  Mr.  Rles  commented: 

"Poster's  volume  might  almost  have  been 
the  handbook  by  which  CasUo  came  Into 
{Kiwer  In  Cuba." 

Fi>6ter  painted  a  glowing  picture  of  life  in 
this  country  under  a  Communist  society. 
"It  will  be  varied  and  Interesting,"  he  wrote. 
•  Individual  will  vie  with  Individual,  as  never 
before,  to  create  the  useful  and  beautiful. 
Locality  will  compete  with  locality  In  the 
beauty  of  their  architecture  The  Impress  of 
Individuality  will  l>e  upxjn  everything.  The 
world  win  become  a  place  well  worth  living 
In  and  what  Is  the  most  Important.  Its  Joys 
will  not  be  the  niggardly  monopoly  of  a 
privileged  ruling  class  but  the  heritage  of 
the  great  producing  masses." 

No  signs  of  such  beauty  and  Joy  of  living 
have  been  evidenced  In  any  of  the  Com- 
munist-dominated countries  to  date.  Sup- 
pression and  murder— political  purges  to 
bring  new  leaders  and  dictators — have  been 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  dictators  In  Rus- 
sia and  China  have  spent  most  of  their  ener- 
gies and  money  in  developing  arms  strong 
enough — they  hope — to  give  them  control  of 
all  the  world,  strong  enough  to  threaten 
annihilation  and  to  annlhlllate.  If  the  "rul- 
ing classes"  do  not   bow   their   heads. 

CASTRO    DID    rr    IN    CUBA 

What  Ca«tro  has  done  In  Cuba  Is  what 
Foster  wanted  to  do  In  the  United  States. 
CasUo  had  more  fertile  ground  on  which  to 
work,  for  the  workers  of  Cuba  had  been 
ground  down  to  a  degree  that  none  have  been 
In  the  United  States  since  the  days  of  slav- 
ery— days  which  Poster  contended  still  exist 
In  this  country 

T^e  other  Latin  American  Republics  are 
becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the  fact 
that  what  happened  In  Cuba  could  happen 
to  them.  These  countries  have  the  opp)or- 
tunlty.  in  their  meeting  in  Uruguay,  to  do 
something  about  this  Communist  bridgehead 
which  has  been  raised  In  Cuba.  The  prob- 
ablllUes  are  they  wUl  do  little  unless  the 
United  States  takes  firm  leadership  In  the 
move  for  economic  sanctions  against  Com- 
munist Cuba. 

Secretary  Ru£k  has  stated  that  If  these 
countries  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  UB.  aid 
In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  $20  billion  pro- 
gram they  had  better  give  heed  to  that  lead- 
ership. But  entirely  aside  from  that,  these 
nations  must  reckon  on  their  chances  of  pre- 
venting Communist  dictatorship  from  arising 
within  their  own  borders.  Military  dictators, 
capitalist  dictators  they  have  had,  as  we  have 
never  had  In  the  United  States. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  a  program  for 
greater  democracy,  for  Improvement  of  the 
lot  of  peoples  within  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Yet  some  of  the  largest  of  the  South 
American  Republics  hesitate  In  this  day  of 
decision. 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
in  Japan  last  December,  my  attention 
was  directed  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared on  the  front  page  of  the  Japanese 
Times  of  December  14.  The  United 
States  had  proposed  to  send  100  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Corps  to  Japan  as 
English  teachers. 

I  reluctantly  voted  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Peace  Corps  last  year,  but 
It  was  with  the  very  definite  understand- 
ing that  the  Corps  was  to  operate  only 
in  undeveloped  countries,  and  then  only 
upon  the  Invitation  of  the  country 
concerned. 

It  seems  that  in  Japan,  both  of  these 
principles  were  violated,  and  I  can  well 
understand  why.  The  Japanese  people 
felt  their  national  prestige  was  impaired 
when  considered  by  us  to  be  an  un- 
developed country. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  can  have  bet- 
ter examples  than  this  to  justify  our 
action  In  establishing  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  Times  article  was  as  follows: 

MzmsTST  Said  Riluctant  To  Accipt  Psacx 
CoEPS  OrriK 

The  Education  Ministry  is  rep>ortedly  tak- 
ing a  lukewarm  attitude  toward  the  recent 
VB.  proi>osal  to  send  100  members  of  the 
Peace  Corps  to  Japan  as  English  Instructors. 

Education  Minister  Masou  Arakl  and  other 
Ministry  officials  are  said  to  be  reluctant  to 
accept  the  offer  made  by  VS.  Ambassador 
Edwin  O.  Relschauer  to  Foreign  Minister 
Zentaro  Kosaka  November  7  on  groundA 
that  the  X3S.  Peace  Corps  program  is  pri- 
marily aimed  at  helping  underdeveloped  na- 
tions and  that  Japan's  national  prestige 
would  be  Impaired  If  it  accepted  aid  under 
this  program. 

The  Informants  said  the  Ministry  also 
feared  that  It  could  not  Issue  teaching  li- 
censes to  the  American  youths  If  they  were 
not  fully  experienced  In  teaching  In  America. 

In  such  an  event,  the  activities  of  the  vis- 
iting English  Instructors  In  Japan  would  be 
restricted  to  the  holding  of  special  courses 
or  lectures  at  public  halls  or  at  meetings 
of  Japanese  English  teachers. 

The  Japan  Teachers  Union  also  is  opposed 
to  the  plan,  but  from  a  different  point  of 
view. 

The  mUltant  union,  claiming  a  member- 
ship of  800,000,  says  that  the  sending  of  the 
English  Instructors  Is  being  proposed  to 
foster  pro-American  leanings  in  Japan. 

The  union  also  claims  that  the  dispatching 
of  such  a  mission  from  the  United  States  la 
not  necessary  in  the  light  of  the  present 
state  of  English  education  in  Japanese 
schools. 

Foreign  Minister  Kosaka  is  scheduled  to 
reply  to  the  proposal  by  the  end  of  this 
month. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  PEACE  CORPS  TO 
JAPAN 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


PREVENTION  OP  SALES  OP  IM- 
PORTED  PRODUCTS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KINO  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  similar  in 


almost  every  respect  to  H.R.  10021  in- 
troduced last  week  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walter].  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleague  in  seeking  to  prevent  sales  of 
imported  products  in  the  United  States 
at  prices  below  those  for  which  they  are 
sold  abroad.  This  results,  under  the 
Anti-dumping  Act,  in  the  imposition  of 
a  special  dimiping  duty  if  the  sales  In- 
jure an  American  industry.  The  act 
protects  agaiTut  injurious  price  cutting 
and  does  not  Involve  the  question  of  pro- 
tectionism versus  free  trade.  Differen- 
tials must  be  found  to  exist  by  the 
Treasury  Department  which  then  refers 
the  case  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for 
determination  as  to  whether  Injury  has 
occurred.  The  Tariff  Commission  has  a 
statutory  3-month  deadline;  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  no  time  limit.  We 
propose  by  this  legislation  to  correct 
that  time  lag. 

The  cement  industry  which  Is  very 
important  to  the  economy  of  my  dis- 
trict has  been  severely  Injured  in  the 
past  by  the  long  delays  in  the  Treasury 
Department  making  its  report  to  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

Inordinate  delay  in  processing  cement 
complaints  by  the  Treasury  Department 
in  its  administration  of  the  An tl -dump- 
ing Act  has  had  a  serious  effect  upon 
domestic  cement  companies,  especially 
those  in  Eastern  United  States.  Many 
of  these  States  have  had  their  markets 
near  the  coast  invaded  by  dumped  for- 
eign cement  in  recent  years. 

Since  1958  12  complaints  of  unfairly 
priced  cement  from  foreign  countries 
have  been  filed  by  12  cement  producers. 
Of  eight  completed  by  Treasury,  sales 
below  fair  value  were  found  in  all  but 
one — Norway.  Three  of  the  cases  have 
been  referred  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
where  cement  producers  have  secured  af- 
firmative findings  of  injury — Sweden. 
Belgium,  and  Portugal.  The  remaining 
four  cases  were  not  referred  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  view  of  cessation  of  im- 
ports or  price  increases  to  the  United 
States  and  adequate  assurances  as  to 
future  pricing.  Of  the  eight  cases  thus 
far  cc«npleted  by  Treasury,  the  fastest 
processing  required  7  months  from  the 
date  of  complaint  to  the  date  of  final 
determination.  The  slowest  took  25 
months — and  the  average  for  all  eight 
cases  was  15Vi  months.  Of  the  four  re- 
maining cases  not  yet  closed  by  Treasury, 
one  has  been  pending  27  months.  The 
complainants  thus  far  have  had  to  wait 
an  average  of  11^  months  without  final 
Treasury  action  on  any  of  these  four 
cases. 

It  is  only  from  effective  enforcement 
of  the  Antidumping  Act  that  domestic 
producers  can  expect  relief  from  the  un- 
fair trade  practices  of  dimiplng.  There 
is  no  compensation  for  injury  suffered, 
nor  are  treble  damage  suits  available 
under  the  act.  Inordinate  delays  con- 
stitute a  severe  restriction  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  act. 

Effective  enforcement  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  is  urgently  needed  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned.  There  Is  no 
question  but  that  a  speedup  In  Treasury 
processing  would  benefit  the  importer  as 
well    as   the    domestic   producer.    The 
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order  to  sxispend  duty  assessments  re- 
sults In  a  significant  contingent  liability 
and  faster  action  by  Treasxiry  would 
obviate  such  large  contingencies. 

Clearly,  such  an  amendment  to  the 
Antidumping  Act  as  proposed  would  be  a 
step  In  the  right  direction  and  in  the  best 
interest  of  all  concerned. 


'1 


ACTION  TAKEN  BY  THE  COJfFER- 
ENCE  OP  FOREIGN  MINISTEFtS 
AGAINST  FIDEL  CASTRO "3  COM- 
MUNIST REGIME  IN  CUBA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Sxloeh]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  events 
subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  the  For- 
eign Ministers'  meeting  at  Punta  del 
Este  have  served  to  emphasize  the  truly 
historic  significance  of  that  Conference. 

From  Buenos  Aires,  there  is  news  that 
the  Argentine  Government  now  supports 
the  prompt  ouster  of  Castro's  Cuba  from 
the  inter-American  sj'stem. 

Here  in  Washington,  our  Government 
has  announced  a  total  ban  on  imports 
from  Cuba. 

As  these  events  Indicate,  the  Confer- 
ence at  Punta  del  Este  has  signaled  the 
beginning  of  a  new,  long-awaited  phase 
in  our  struggle  against  the  hemispheric 
threat  posed  by  Castro  and  communism. 

The  United  States  and  our  hemi- 
spheric allies  at  last  have  seized  the  in- 
itiative in  this  struggle — diplomatically. 
psychologically,  and  otherwise.  As  a  re- 
sult. Sino-Sovlet  aspirations  in  the 
Americas  have  been  dealt  a  telling  blow. 

Fidel  Castro's  government  now  stands 
stripped  of  Its  pretensions  to  leadership 
and  influence  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere's community  of  nations.  Indeed. 
Communist  Cuba  is  now  isolated,  quar- 
antined, and  exposed  as  an  agent  of  in- 
ternational communism,  a  nation  whose 
alms  are  Incompatible  with  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system. 

As  a  member  of  the  four-man  con- 
gressional group  which  accompanied 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  the  U  S. 
delesfation  to  Punta  del  Este.  I  am  heart- 
ened to  be  able  to  report  the  success  of 
that  mission. 

To  be  sure,  this  success  was  not 
unlimited.  Yet  through  firmnf\-;.s.  per- 
severance and  skillful  handling,  our  dele- 
gation did  accomplish  Its  two  basic 
objectives 

First,  the  United  States  sought  at 
Punta  del  Este  to  have  the  Castro  retflme 
condemned  and  l.solated  by  the  nations 
of  the  hemisphere— the  nations  which 
Cuba  would  .subvert  and  overthrow  on 
behalf  of  international  communi.sm. 

Second,  the  United  States  .sought  at 
Punta  del  E.ste  to  demonstrate  the  capac- 
ity of  the  inter-American  system  to  face 
up  to  its  most  serious  challenge — the 
pre.spnce  in  Cuba  of  a  ba.se  of  Soviet  ag- 
Kression  asjainst  the  Americas. 

Both  these  objectives  were  achieved, 
despite  serious  obstacles.  Aloni?  with 
the  other  members  of  the  conpressional 
Kroup  at  Punta  del  Este — Senator.s  Morsk 
and  HicKENLooPEK  and  our  House  col- 
league. Congressman  Merrow — I  have 
attributed  the  achievement  of  these  ob- 
jectives to  the  tireless,  dedicated,  and 


Inspired  efforts  of  our  Secretary  of  State. 
Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  Rusk,  his  assistants,  and  his 
staff    deserve    the    gratitude    of    every 

American  for  their  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments at  PunU  del  Este.  Further, 
the  Conference  could  not  have  been  as 
great  a  success  without  the  exceptional 
Job  done  by  crur  Ambassador  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  del.es- 
seps  S  Morrison. 

Our  four -man  congressional  group  at- 
tended the  Conference  in  Uruguay  at 
the  request  of  Secretary  Rusk  With  the 
Secretary's  knowledge  and  consent,  we. 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  made  known  to  the 
Latin  American  delegates  at  the  meeting 
what  the  American  people  demanded  by 
way  of  action  as?a:nst  Castro's  Cuba. 

My  own  op.n:on.s  m  th:.s  area  are  well 
known  and  of  Ions;  standini?  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ter-American Affairs,  I  have  continu- 
ously ursed  strong  and  vigorous  OAS 
action  again.st  Castro 

A.s  eariy  a.s  January  1960.  I  stated  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  democracy  In 
Cuba  and  a.sked  that  the  United  States 
take  a  firmer  stand  against  Castro 

In  March  1960, 1  called  attention  to  the 
mountmg  campaign  of  ant:-U  S  propa- 
ganda comiiu  from  Cuba,  and  I  asked 
for  immediate  action  to  counter  this 
propacanda 

In  June  1960.  I  called  a  special  meot- 
in;;  of  the  Hou.sc  Inter-.^mencan  Affairs 
Subcommilt.ee  to  examine  the  threat  of 
communism,  and  of  Castro's  Cuba,  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  At  that  time. 
I  declared  that  "this  country  can  ill 
afford  to  ignore  mounting  evidence  that 
the  present  Cuban  GoverTimont  is  beint: 
used  to  furthiT  the  Intcrnatiur.al  Com- 
muni.-it  con.spiracy  " 

In  August  1960.  I  publicly  criticized 
Uic  results  of  tlie  Inter- American  Con- 
ference at  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica.  At  that 
Conference,  the  Uniti^d  States  was  un- 
able to  persuade  the  other  American 
countries  to  adopt  a  resolution  which 
singled  out  Castro's  Cuba  by  name 

In  March  1961,  I  urged  our  Govern- 
ment to  end  trade  witli  Cuba.  I  am 
gratified  that  one  of  the  initial  results 
of  t.'if'  met' tin.;  of  Punta  dt^l  Este  is  the 
termination  by  the  United  States  of  one 
of  tnc  last  rcmaimng  sources  of  Castro's 
dollar  cxchancje. 

In  April  1961.  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  tlie  imposition  of  sanc- 
tions ai,'ain.>t  Cuba  and  the  immediate 
exclusion  of  Cuba  from  the  Int<-r-Amer- 
ican  Dtfen.sc  Bjard  The  H.)u.-.t'  of  Rep- 
resentatives overwhelmingly  approved 
this  rest^lution — one  which  has  proven  to 
be  of  siu'nificaiit  value  in  the  fmht 
against  Castro  for  every  measure  pro- 
po.«?ed  in  that  resolution  was  supported 
by  the  United  States  at  last  weeks  meet- 
ing and  approved  by  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Americas. 

In  June  1961,  I  warned  that  unle.vs  col- 
lective action  Was  taken  against  Castro 
the  American  people  would  S'jon  demand 
a  s*;)lution  supported  by  those  Latin 
American  governments  willing  to  honor 
their  hemispheric  commitments. 

And  in  October  1961,  I  pointed  out  that 
if  the  Organization  of  American  States 
did  not  soon  act  against  Castro,  its  use- 


fulness wouW  be  undermined  and  the 
Umted  States  would  hare  to  take  a  hard. ' 
new  look  at  Its  OAS  commitments. 

With  this  background.  I  attended  the 
meeting  at  Punta  del  Este.  and  I  am 
pleaaed  to  report  that  at  that  Conference 
the  voice  of  this  House,  regarding  Pidel 
Castro  EUid  the  Communist  threat  to  the 
hemisphere,  was  clearly  heard.  Equally 
audible  was  the  voice  of  the  Senate  as 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morsel  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  HickenloopckI. 

I  have  said  that  the  US.  delegation 
went  to  Punta  del  Este  with  two  basic 
objectives — the  isolation  of  Castro  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  Inter-American 
system.  Toward  theae  ends.  Secretary 
Ru.sk  proposed  the  following  measures  In 
his  opening  speech  at  the  conference: 

First,  that  the  Foreign  Ministers  de- 
clare that  Cuba's  allnement  with  the 
Sino-Sovlet  bloc  is  Incompatible  with 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  tnter- 
Amcrican  system. 

Second,  that  the  present  Government 
of  Cuba  be  expelled  and  barred  from  all 
the  organs  and  agencies  of  the  Inter- 
American  system,  beginning  with  Cuba's 
immediate  exclusion  from  the  Inter- 
Arnorican  Defense  Board.  This  Is  a  far- 
reaching  action,  one  never  before  applied 
to  any  American  government  In  the  en- 
tire' history  of  inter -American  relations. 

I  hird.  tliat  economic  sanctions  be  ap- 
plied again.st  Cuba  In  the  same  manner 
in  which  they  w^re  applied  against  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Fi  urth.  that  a  special  group  be  estab- 
lished with  direct  responsibility  for  de- 
fend.ng  Uic  Caribbean  area  against  Cu- 
ban subvers.un. 

Ihese  were  the  goals  which  Secretary 
Hu  k  and  the  US  dele  ration  sought  at 
Punta  del  Este,  and  theae  were  the 
mcu-sures  embo<lied  in  the  final  act  of 
I'unta  del  Ilste.  In  the  end.  thanks  to 
the  firm,  undeviating  course  taken  by 
Socrtlary  Rusk  and  vigorously  endorsed 
by  uar  cun-;rv  ssional  group,  the  United 
States  achieved  every  single  objective 
set  furtli  in  the  Sccretar>''s  speech  and 
m   the  re>aIution  of  the  House  passed 

la.st    M.iV 

But  the  true  measure  of  the  Confer- 
ence :s  not  limited  to  the  terms  of  the 
act  Of  great  importance  to  the  future 
of  the  Inter-.Amcrican  sy.,tcm  Is  the 
mnnncr  and  m^^thod  by  which  the 
Uiuttd  .stalts  and  Us  Latin  American 
ntihbors  worked  toward  their  objec- 
tives. 

Despite  publicized  disagreements 
amor,,'  some  nations  regarding  how  be.":t 
to  deal  with  Castro,  let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  In  the  entire  Conference, 
throughout  dozens  of  votes,  not  a  single 
Ameri'.'an  nation  voted  even  once  with 
Cui;a. 

Where  there  was  disagreement,  some 
countries  abstained.  But  by  this  counse 
of  action  the.se  nations  deliberately  made 
It  clear  that  although  they  might  dis- 
agree with  us  on  some  points,  they  did 
not  stand  with  Cuba. 

In  the  assembly  of  free  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Cuba  stood  alorie — 
undeniable  evidence  of  Fidel  Castro's  be- 
trayal of  the  hemisphere  and  of  the 
Cuban  people. 
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Consider  the  votes  cast  at  Punta  del 
Este: 

Twenty  nations — all  save  Cuba — voted 
to  maintain  a  ix>sltion  of  unyielding  hos- 
tility to  International  communism  and 
to  iUs  efforts  to  undermine  the  freedom 
of  til  r  hom  <plieie. 

Twenty  nations  voted  to  expel  Cuba 
from  the  Iriter -American  Defense  Board 
immc  dlatel /— and  Cuba  Is  no  longer  a 
mem  )er  of  .hat  vital  agency. 

Tw  ^nty  rations  voted  to  reafiflrm  the 
Alliai.ce  for  Progress  as  the  only  true 
path  to  de:nocratic  development,  social 
justic:".  and  economic  improvement  for 
the  p  'ople  cf  the  hemisphere. 

Tw:mty  nations  voted  to  declare  that 
adhe!  ence  by  any  member  of  the  Or- 
ganizition  of  American  States  to  Marx- 
ism-Leninism iS  incompatible  with  the 
inter-Americar  system. 

Twenty  nations  voted  that  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  Cuba,  as  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  state,  is  incompatible  with  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  the  inter- 
American  system. 

Nineteen  nations  voted  to  establish  a 
special  Caribbean  defense  organization 
to  protect  aga;nst  Cuban  efforts  at  in- 
filtration and  subversion. 

Sixteen  nations  voted  to  apply  Imme- 
diate economic  sanctions  to  Cuba,  iden- 
tical to  tho.-^e  sanctions  applied  against 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  only  serious  division  at  the  con- 
ference was  upon  the  question  of 
whether  Communist  Cuba's  Incompati- 
bility with  the  inter-American  system — 
about  which  20  nation.s  agreed — required 
immediate  exclusion  from  the  organs 
and  agencies  of  the  system. 

Two-thirds  of  the  American  Republics, 
14  nations,  voted  for  immediate  exclu- 
sion. Six  nations  abstained.  Only  Cuba 
voted  against.  Of  the  six  abstaining  na- 
tions, Argentina  has  now  announced  a 
reversal  of  its  po.sition  at  the  Conference 
and  will  suppoi  t  immediate  exclusion. 

While  unanimity  in  the  face  of  the 
International  C^ommunlst  threat  would 
have  been  preferred,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  there  was  such  unanimity  in 
recognizing  thiit  threat.  And  while  the 
United  States  was  and  Is  disappointed 
that  some  countries — including  the  larg- 
est nations  of  Latin  America — would 
not  support  Lnmediate  exclusion,  the 
fact  is  that  the  resolution  was  pa.ssed, 
the  action  was  taken,  and  Cuba  is  now 
out  of  the  inter-American  svstem. 

All  that  remains  Is  for  the  OAS  to  carry 
forward  the  nece.ssary  legal  and  tech- 
nical procedures  to  implement  this 
resolution. 

Moreover,  in  the  wake  of  the  Confer- 
ence, the  boldness  of  the  action  taken  is 
having  reverberations  throughout  the 
Americas.  Th?  reversal  of  Argentina's 
position  Is  encouraging,  and  it  has  its 
special  irony. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
abstaining  deli?Batlons  from  the  larger 
Latin  American  nations  feared  that  a 
firm  stand  agiiinst  Cuba  on  immediate 
(\clusion  miplit  inflame  leftwing  ele- 
ments in  their  respective  countries. 
Their  go  slow"  approach  to  the  Castro 
menace  represented  a  form  of  apjjease- 
ment  of  domestic  pro-Castro  forces. 

Yet  it  would  seem  that  at  least  some 
of  these  delegations  underestimated  the 


strength  and  courage  of  prodemocratic 
forces  in  their  countries,  and  perhaps 
overestimated  the  appeal  of  Castroism. 
For  the  fact  is  that  communism  is  always 
a  minority  movement,  one  which  plays 
on  the  fears  of  the  majority  to  achieve 
its  goals.  Where  the  majority  is  hesi- 
tant or  impotent,  communism  gains. 
Where  the  majority  acts  boldly  and  with 
courage,  the  Communist  threat  dis- 
sipates. 

For  3  years,  Fidel  Castro  has  grown 
bold  while  faced  with  timid  half- 
measures.  But  we  are  hopeful  that 
Punta  del  Este  marks  an  historic  turning 
point.  Here  it  was  that  the  hemisphere 
faced  up  to  its  responsibilities.  Here  it 
was  that  Fidel  Castro  first  saw  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall — the  handwriting 
which  branded  him  an  outcast,  a  pariah 
from  the  family  of  the  Americas. 

At  Punta  del  Este  we  took  a  step,  a 
large  step,  but  this  step  Is  merely  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  communism  in 
Cuba.  Fidel  Castro  still  controls  Cuba, 
and  international  communi.sm  remains 
today  a  menace  to  the  hemisphere. 

The  United  States  and  Its  hemispheric 
allies  must  proceed  with  Ihe  work  set  out 
by  the  final  act  of  Punta  del  Este.  We 
must  continue  and  intensify  our  efforts 
to  free  the  Cuban  people  from  the 
tyranny  of  Castro  and  to  turn  back  the 
international  threat  his  government 
poses. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  long-range 
answer  to  this  threat  lies  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  throuph  cooperative 
hemisphere  efforts  to  reduce  and  elimi- 
nate hunger,  poverty,  anc'.  need  in  the 
Americas.  The  act  of  Punta  del  Este 
rcaflBrms  this  principle. 

But  it  is  in  the  reaffirmation  of  the 
principle  of  collective  action  to  meet  the 
immediate  threat  of  Castro's  Cuba  that 
the  act  of  Punta  del  Este  will  best  be 
remembered  in  the  years  to  come.  For 
facing  up  to  this  threat — the  ugly  threat 
of  violence,  subversion,  and  bloodshed — 
required  courage  on  the  part  of  every 
Latin  American  delegation  supporting 
action  against  Castro. 

Had  the  Conference  failed  to  meet  this 
challenge,  a  tragic  chapter  would  have 
been  written  in  the  history  of  the 
hemisphere.  Had  Punta  del  Este  ended 
by  an  evasion  of  responsibility  and  an 
appeasement  of  Cuban  communism,  the 
Inter-American  system  Itself  would 
stand  condemned. 

But  the  system  did  not  fail.  'When  the 
showdown  came,  our  Latin  American 
allies  proved  their  determination  to 
meet  hemisphere  responsibilities,  and 
their  devotion  to  the  inter-American 
principle. 

In  the  long  view,  this  may  well  be 
the  greatest  accomplishment  of  the 
Conference  at  Pimta  del  Este.  Not  only 
was  Castro  dealt  a  critical  blow,  but  his 
efforts  to  destroy  the  inter- American  sys- 
tem proved  in  vain. 

In  the  end,  it  was  Castro  and  not  the 
system  which  suffered  defeat.  In  the 
end,  it  will  be  Castro's  government  and 
not  the  xmity  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
which  will  suffer  dissolution. 

Ultimately,  when  the  promise  of  Punta 
del  Este  is  fulfilled,  the  people  of  Cuba 
themselves  will  share  fully  in  the  fruits 
of  this  historic  Cwiference.    For  make 


no  mistake  about  it,  by  condemning 
those  who  have  betrayed  the  hemisphere. 
tlie  act  of  Punta  del  Este  speaks  up  for 
the  millions  of  Cuban  people  who  long 
for  freedom. 

CasLro  s  Cuba  has  been  expelled  from 
the  intf-r-.^  merican  system  to  speed  the 
day  when  the  Cuban  people  will  see  the 
Communist  "olight  removed  from  their 
land.  Castro's  Cuba  has  been  expelled 
to  speed  th?  day  when  the  Cuban  people 
will  once  again  take  their  proper  place 
in  the  hemisphere  family  of  nations. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  gratified  to 
have  participated  in  the  efforts  at  Punta 
del  E.'^te  to  achieve  this  goal.  I  know 
that  the  efforts  of  our  four-man  con- 
gressional delegation  at  the  Conference 
helped  to  make  our  Latin  American 
friends  realize  and  imdci-stand  the  deep 
feeling  cf  the  Congress  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  concerning  Cas- 
tro's Communist  government. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  able  to 
report  that  the  Selden  resolution  of  last 
May,  which  became  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  served  as  a 
basis  from  which  U.S.  recommendations 
were  submitted  and  from  which  the 
Conference  took  final  action. 

At  Punta  del  Este,  the  hemisphere  took 
a  constructive  step  forward  in  our  strug- 
gle against  Castro  and  communism. 
Let  us  now  hope  and  pray  that  the  bright 
promise  of  the  Conference  is  fulfilled. 
Let  us  now  make  certain  that  the  inter- 
American  system,  which  has  boldly  re- 
affirmed Its  principles,  l.s  safeguarded 
and  encouraged  in  its  work  to  maintain 
and  foster  freedom  In  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  cur  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  in  this  tribute,  first  of  all. 
to  our  Secretary  of  State.  Ihe  quality  of 
his  leadership  at  the  Punta  del  Este 
meeting  was,  in  my  opinion,  superior.  I 
want  particularly  to  congratulate  our 
colleague,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  and  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  for 
the  very  Important,  if  not  Indispensable, 
part  they  played  in  the  Punta  del  Este 
Conference.  OflBclals  of  tho  Department 
of  State  have  advised  me  that  the  pres- 
ence of  our  colleagues  at  that  meeting 
w^as  very  significant  for  many  reasons, 
and  that  their  performance  there  was 
of  the  highest  order.  I  think  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  country  will 
salute  their  efforts  and  the  results  of 
their  toil  at  that  Conference. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  his  very 
kind  remarks. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  srleld  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]  . 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  our  very  able  majority  leader  In 
the  compliments  he  has  paid  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  and  to  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  frc«n  New  Hampshire,  for  the 
report  they  have  made  to  the  House  of 
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Representatives  and  for  their  efforki  In 
makinK  the  Conference  of  Ministers  at 
Punta  del  Este  so  successful  I  am  sure 
the  achievements  obtained  at  that  Con- 
ftT^nce  were  in  no  small  degree  due  to 
their  presence  at  that  meetin;;.  Wh:le 
reports  of  the  Conference  may  at  times 
have  been  disheartening.  I  think  I  should 
empt.asize  at  this  point  that  I  feel,  a^ 
our  colleague,  the  Kenllt-man  from 
.Mabama  has  said  in  his  statement,  that 
the  real  true  value  of  this  Conference  is 
the  proof  that  it  has  given  to  the  world 
of  the  determination  of  our  allies  iinci 
thr"  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphor>' 
of  our  unity  of  purpose  in  the  hemi- 
sphere and  their  devotion  to  the  mter- 
American  principle.  That  was  the  most 
important  thmg  to  come  out  ut  th..s 
meeting  Again.  I  want  to  .join  uur  di>- 
tinguished  majority  leader  in  comp'.i- 
niPtuing  our  colleagues  for  doing  so 
much 

.\nd.  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  say  at  this 
time  while  I  miss  our  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama very  much  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing members  of  my  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign AfTairs.  I  feel  that  the  gentleman's 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  South  America  has  proved  to  be  so 
important  and  so  noteworthy  that  I  am 
glad  we  suffered  that  loss  on  my  .sub- 
committee so  that  this  important  work 
could  be  handled  so  ably  by  our  col- 
league. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  vory 
grateful,  indeed,  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  for  her  very  kmd  and 
generous  words. 

Mr  HALEY.  Mr.  Sjx'aker.  will  tht- 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  others 
here  today  in  paying  tribute  and  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
and  the  other  distinguished  gentleman 
from  the  other  side  for  the  fine  work 
they  did  in  this  recent  Conference.  How- 
ever. I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  just  for  the 
sake  of  the  record  that  out  of  that  Con- 
ference came  some  rather  disturbing 
things  First.  I  think  that  this  action 
taken  by  the  South  American  and  Latin 
American  countries  is  rather  late  ;n  com- 
ing. I  think  it  should  have  come  a  long 
time  aico  When  the  real  chips  were 
down,  those  nations  that  just  did  not  go 
along  with  the  others  -I  note  the  popu- 
lation of  tho^e  nations  amounts  to  140 
million  people — out  of  the  14  that  did  go 
along  when  the  chips  were  down,  there 
are  only  approximately  56*2  million 
people.  I  just  wonder  if  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  pour  out  the  wealth  of  this 
country  to  the  six  nations  that  at  a  time 
when  they  must  have  known  that  the 
security  of  this  hemisphere  was  at  .stake 
did  not  want  to  face  up  to  their  responsi- 
bility So  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high 
time  that  we  began  to  evaluate  where  we 
are  putting  out  our  foreign  aid  and  if 
thesi'  people  will  not  stand  with  us.  let 
them  say  .so  and  let  us  stop  pouring 
American  dollars  down  these  ratholes 
because  it  has  not  done  us  any  good.  I 
also  see  an  item  in  this  morning's  paper. 


Mr    Speaker,  and  it  is  an  item  wh.cii  is 
disturbit'.g  to  me 

K  spolcesm.iti  for  the  Pm  Amerlr.in  Heallh 
Org.iiilzatlon  said  ye8t»>rcl:iy  Cuba  c;»nMot  be 
ousted   frum  tae  Organization  until   it   h'>lil8 

lis  yearly   c^  Tiferon  ■■•    ;n    \u>;ir.t 

The  budyet  thu>  year  of  this  Oi  :ani/a- 
tion  IS  $13,178,869  Tlie  Organization 
of  Ameiican  Slates  conlributcs  only 
about  $650,000;  the  rest  of  it  comes  from 
the  Uiuled  Nations,  and  we  l)our  our 
money  into  that  organization  In  the 
first  place  who  are  the.sf  spoke.simn  for 
the  Pan  American  Health  Organization 
who  .say  we  cannot  get  rid  of  thi.-.  can- 
cerous growth  right  a\^iiy  '  r  could  be 
done.  It  should  be  done 

There  i.s  another  thing  I  Hank  we 
ought  to  take  into  conside.  ation  I  said 
at  the  tune  Castro  captured  our  .service- 
men and  held  them  in  the  mountains 
there  was  only  one  tiung  to  do  one  thing 
that  should  have  been  dor.e  We  shout 
about  the  immediate  return  of  our  serv- 
icemen. Failing  that  we  should  have 
gone  into  Cuba  and  taken  prompt  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  men  who  are  serving 
under  our  flag  That  was  not  done  We 
lost  tremendous  prestige  not  only  in 
Latin  and  South  American  countries,  but 
all  over  the  woi  Id  because  wt>  plainly 
.said  we  we.e  unable  or  unwilling  to  pro- 
tect nir  oun  servict-men  Tho.se  men 
should  have  been  returned  immediately 

S. ,inebody  in  the  State  Department 
A  as  certainly  somewhat  responsible  for 
the  ri.se  of  Castroism  in  Cuba,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  we  encouraged  it.  and  I  think 
that  the  State  Department  had  better 
take  a  long  look  at  the  P'-rsonnel  who 
was  responsible  in  the  original  instance 
for  the  Cuban  situation  and  do  some 
knocking  together  of  heads  down  there 
Once  that  is  done  I  think  the  .Amencan 
people  will  have  a  little  more  confidence 

Mr  JUDD  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  ncu- 
t]'>m.in  yield'' 

Mr  SKIJ:)EN.  I  yield  to  mv  colN-ft^ue 
from  Muinesota  iMr  Jcdd  ' 

Mr  JUDD  Mr  Speaker  I  wi--h  to 
as>-ori.\tf'  myself  wholeheartedly  with 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  and  to  di.saiiree  rather  sharply 
with  th'>  ^lr.^t  part  of  '.he  remarks  of  our 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Florida  espe- 
cially those  remarks  that  .seemed  to  be 
critical  of  our  not  having  taken  drastic 
and  .singielianded  action  against  Castro 
earlier  I  think  that  both  the  previous 
administration  and  this  administration 
were  right  in  resisting  the  unrlerstand- 
able  pressures  to  do  that  I  am  not  in 
the  least  making  excuse  for  the  failure  of 
our  Government  to  recognize  earlier  the 
nature  and  danger  of  Castro,  still  less  for 
the  assistance  he  got  from  some  in  our 
Governm*'nt:  the  responsibility  for  his 
takeover  in  Cuba  is  ours  to  a  considerable 
degree — I  think  what  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  said  on  that  point  is  cor- 
rect Rut  once  Castro  was  in  power,  the 
worst  thing  we  could  have  done  would 
have  been  to  follow  the  advice  of  those 
who  demanded  we  get  rid  of  him  forcibly 
and  immediately.  For  the  stake  was 
bigger  than  Cuba:  it  was  the  whole  hem- 
isphere. To  have  taken  unilateral  ac- 
tion against  Castro  at  that  time  when 
many  believed  he  was  merely  the  leader 
of  a  long  overdue  uprising  of  people  de- 


siring greater  freedom  and  better  living 
conditions,  would  have  alienated  those 
countries  sympathetic  to  him,  and  in- 
vited them  to  go  with  him.  not  with  us 
The  ^ise  cour.se  was  patiently  to  hold 
things  steady  until  Latin  America 
leali/.ed  too  that  Castro  was  not  leading 
a  Hxintaivous  revolution  of  Cubans  for 
Cubans  but  was  a  tool  of  the  Communist 
world  con.spiracy  dedicated  to  subversion 
and  conquest  of  the  whole  hemisphere 
Not  drastic  actions  by  us,  but  the  truln 
about  Castro  himself  has  won  the  doubt- 
ers to  our  way  of  thinking  It  would 
have  been  a  bad  trade  to  crush  commu- 
tu.sm  m  Cuba  and  thereby  help  it  take 
over  in  far  more  important  countries  to 
our  .sou til 

The  whole  epi.sode  has  demonstrated 
afresh  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
never  had  any  tinge  of  partisanship 
For  140  years  the  world  has  found  that 
whether  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican  was 
m  the  White  Hou.se  the  United  States 
would  not  permit  this  hemisphere  to  be 
subverted  or  taken  over  by  alien  or  ex- 
tra-continental forces.  With  one  un- 
fortunate exception  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration has  followed  right  along  the 
line  adopted  by  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration m  holding  firm  against  Ca.^tro 
while  working  to  develop  greater 
strength  and  well-being  and  unity  in  the 
hemi-sphere,  until  Castro  could  be  ex- 
posed 

He  helpc-d  enormously  by  his  own  ac- 
tions, climaxrd  by  the  brazen  boast  that 
he  IS  and  will  always  be  a  Communist 
Surely  it  is  better  all  round  to  get  this 
action  at  Punta  del  Esie  now  with  sub- 
stantial ai-re<ment  among  all  the  free 
countries  of  the  hemisphere  than  it 
would  have  been  to  take  strong  uni- 
lateral action,  which  might  have  relieved 
us  of  a  little  of  our  indignation  but 
surely  would  ha\e  alienated  much  of  the 
hemisphere. 

There  is  a  further  good  result  of  the 
Conference  Apparently  the  action  there 
has  finally  induced  our  Government  to 
.mnounce  tiiat  it  is  going  to  embargo  all 
trade  with  Cuba  We  did  not  have  clean 
hands  when  we  told  Canada.  Australia. 
or  Kngland  they  should  not  trade  with 
Communist  China  while  we  ourselves 
were  trading  with  Communist  Cuba. 
We  have  now  done  for  ourselves  what 
we  have  been  urging  others  to  do. 
namely,  to  stop  building  up  Communist 
enemies. 

This  Conference  has  also  shown  once 
more  that  whenever  in  our  dealings 
with  Communists  or  with  countries  we 
have  pursued  a  sound  and  honorable 
cour.se  of  action,  with  patient  firmness 
and  strength  in  support  of  that  action, 
tile  free  world  has  gone  along  with  us. 
the  Communists  have  been  checked,  and 
generally  backed  down.  If  we  have 
learned  this  le.sson  that  has  been  dem- 
onstrated so  often  since  1945,  this  Con- 
ference will  have  greater  and  wider 
benefits  than  the  immediate  gains  in 
this  hemisphere,  substantial  and  real  as 
they  are. 

These  are  some  of  the  good  results  of 
the  successful  leadership  of  our  Secre- 
Ury  of  Sute  and  his  team.  Including 
our  two  very  distinguished  Members 
from  this  House.  I  congratulate  them 
and  commend  them. 


Mr.  RIVERS  Of  South  Carolina.  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
speaker,  the  people  of  this  country  are 
lired  of  bashful  and  timid  measures;  the 
Ijeople  of  this  country  are  tired  of  high- 
.soundinu'.  loose  expressions  that  do  not 
mean  a  thing  to  our  security.  This  Is 
a  historic  stand.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  pone  further  than  it  ever  went 
before  That  is  the  historic  good  about 
It.  But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  those 
rattle  boys  w  11  do  anything  with  it. 
They  are  going  to  continue  to  lend 
money  down  there.  I  am  surprised  they 
pot  $50  millior.  I  was  not  surprised  at 
Argentina,  I  w:is  not  surprised  at  Brazil. 
I  was  not  surprised  at  Chile.  They  are 
not  going  to  s'  ick  with  us  if  we  decide 
to  walk  into  Cuba.  They  will  do  exactly 
as  they  did  at  Punta  del  Este. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  the  fine  wcrk  he  did.  I  think  it  is  a 
great  tribute  'o  all  of  them,  their  in- 
genuity and  their  dedication.  But  the 
people  of  this  country  are  restless,  the 
people  of  this  country  are  mad,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Country  want  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  reenunciatcd.  the  people  of  this 
country  want  o  go  to  war,  if  necessary, 
to  pet  nd  of  Castro. 

Let  me  tell  you  .something  else.  If  we 
get  these  barg;iin  basement  mi.ssilcs  and 
It  comes  to  po  nting  them  at  the  city  of 
Miami.  Miami  Beach.  Key  West,  and  the 
lower  peninsula  of  Florida,  it  will  be  too 
late  Tht  y  have  many  Mig  airplanes.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
knows  the  number  or  not,  but  they  have 
a  lot  of  them.    They  also  have  tanks. 

We  can  wait,  and  we  can  have  all  of 
these  speeches,  but  the  American  people 
want  action  in  this  matter.  I  do  think 
It  is  a  historic  step.  T  think  the  gentle- 
man favors  strong  action  also,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him 

Mr  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

\'r  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  his  clear,  concise,  and  very  intelli- 
gent statement  that  he  has  made  on 
the  liberation  of  actions  taken  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  In 
Punta  del  Este.  His  statements,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  ( onsistent  with  the  caliber 
of  his  mind.  The  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama for  quite  a  while  now  has  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  respected  and 
best  ix)sted  r- embers  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Af'airs  and  looms  ever  larger 
in  Importance  during  these  critical 
times. 

It  was  under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  that  last  year 
this  Houce  passed  a  resolution  express- 
ing Itself  in  rather  unequivocal  terms 
about  the  Castro  regime.  As  I  started 
to  say,  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  gentleman  with  respect 
to  what  might  happen  to  the  Castro 
regime  have  come  about,  but  of  one 
thing  I  am  sur«  and  very  proud  for 
myself  and  many  other  Members,  and 
that  is  that  the  House  had  the  comfort 
to  have  as  its  congressional  observer  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  Llilr.  Selokn]. 


Mr.  SELDEN.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  his 
very  kind  remarks. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Merrow]  a  very  able 
and  distinguished  member  of  the  con- 
gressional group  which  attended  the 
Conference  at  Punta  del  Este,  Mr. 
Merrow  did  a  very  fine  job  in  expressing 
to  the  delegates  at  Punta  del  Elste  the 
opinion  of  his  people  and  the  views  of 
the  Congress  on  the  Castro  menace. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  wonder  if  I  could  in- 
terrupt to  say  that  the  statement  I  made 
about  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  also 
applies  to  my  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  and  compli- 
ment my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  IMr.  SeldeM,  chairman  of  the 
Inter-American  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  for  the  excellent  statement  which 
he  ha""  made  here  today.  This  is  a  very 
clear  and  lucid  summary  of  what  took 
place  at  the  Conference  In  Punta  del 
Este.  I  was  pleased  to  serve  with  him 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
subcommittee  pt  this  important  Confer- 
ence, also  to  serve  v.ith  the  two  Mem- 
bers from  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Mcr:e]  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper!. 

The  congressional  delegation  to  the 
Conference  was  of  one  mind.  We  were 
determined  to  obtain  as  strong  a  reso- 
lution as  we  possibly  could.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  were  of  one  mind  in  saying 
that  we  would  not  support  a  weak  reso- 
lution or  a  set  of  weak  resolutions  if 
they  were  to  come  out  of  the  Conference. 
May  I  say  that,  as  far  as  background 
is  concerned,  I  have  maintained  the  po- 
sition for  many  months  that  we  ought 
to  take  strong  and  decisive  action  with 
respect  to  Cuba  and  I  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution in  the  last  Congress,  calling  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine by  imposing  a  naval  and  air  block- 
ade of  Cuba.  So,  you  can  very  readily 
see  that  no  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Conference  which  we  have  just  come 
away  from  would  have  been  too  strong 
for  me. 

I  am  very  happy  that  we  were  able 
to  obtain  strong  resolutions  at  Punta  del 
Este,  and  I  compliment  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  is  an  able  statesman,  for  his 
leadership  and  for  his  unyielding  efforts 
in  bringing  about  the  adoption  of  the 
resolutions  that  finally  came  out  of  the 
Conference. 

I  think  perhaps  it  is  well  to  call  at- 
tention to  one  of  the  most  important 
resolutions  and  the  most  controversial 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Conference. 
There  were  four  parts  to  the  resolve 
section.  These  are  not  very  long  and 
I  would  like  to  read  them.  They  were 
mentioned  in  the  very  able  speech  given 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
only  a  few  moments  ago.  First  It  was 
resolved: 

That  adherence  by  any  member  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  to  Marxlam- 
Leninlsm  la  Incompatible  with  the  Inter- 
American  system  and  Uie  allnement  of  sucti 


a  government  with  the  Communist  bloc 
breaks  the  unity  and  soUdarity  of  the 
hemisphere. 

I  think  it  Is  important  to  point  out 
that  there  were  20  votes  in  favor  of  this 
statement,  which  indicates  that  we  have 
considerable  unity. 

Second,  it  wsis  resolved: 

That  the  present  Government  of  Cuba, 
which  has  offlclally  identified  itself  as  a 
Marxlst-Lcnlnlst  government,  is  Incompat- 
ible with  the  principles  and  objectives  of 
tlie  inter-American  system. 

And  there  were  20  votes  in  favor  of 
this  statement. 

Now,  as  to  the  two  sections  where 
there  were  14  votes,  which  have  already 
been  alluded  to,  they  are: 

3.  That  this  incompatibility  excludes  the 
present  Government  of  Cuba  from  partici- 
pation  in   the   inter-American   system. 

4.  That  the  Council  of  the  Org.inizatlon 
of  American  States  and  the  other  organs 
and  agencies  of  the  Inter-Annerican  system 
adopt  without  delay  the  measures  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  resolution. 

On  the  above  two  sections  there  were 
14  votes,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  The  nations  abstaining  were:  Ar- 
gentina, Equador,  Mexico.  Brazil,  Bo- 
livia, and  Chile.  But,  mind  you,  that 
was  not  a  vote  against — as  the  chairman 
has  stated — the  resolutions.  There  were 
abstentions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  taken  place 
since  the  Conference  is,  I  believe,  tell- 
ing testimony  to  the  fact  that  If  we  are 
willing  to  take  a  strong  stand  and  main- 
tain an  unyielding  position  in  foreign 
affairs,  we  can  accomplish  a  great  deal. 
I  hope  that  what  has  happened  in  Ar- 
gentina within  the  last  few  days  is  an 
indication  that  the  nations  abstaining — 
and  I  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  feeling  among  the  people  in  these 
nations  for  the  position  the  United 
States  took  at  the  Conference — will  put 
into  effect  the  measures  that  are  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  decisions  made 
at  Punta  del  Este.  At  least,  it  is  a  most 
significant  beginning.  It  was  a  historic 
Conference,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  a  turn- 
ing point  in  inter-American  affairs.  It 
may  well  be  that  it  is  a  turning  point 
in  whole  fields  of  foreign  affairs  as  well. 
Here  a  firm,  resolute,  determined  stand 
was  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  all  the 
people  in  this  hemisphere  who  love  lib- 
erty w  ill  applaud  the  results  of  the  Con- 
ference at  Punta  del  Este. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  IMr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
very  happy  to  commend  and  congratu- 
late our  House  delegation  which  attended 
the  Conference  at  Punta  del  Este  under 
the  very  capable  leadership  of  my  chair- 
man of  the  Suljcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  plesisure 
and  privilege  for  many  years  now  to 
serve  with  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SeldihI  on  this  subcommittee. 
However.  I  want  to  say  some  personal 
thinc:s  about  tiinx,  because  In  the  light 
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of  the  report  which  he  has  made -ex- 
cellent report  which  he  and  the  ranking 
subcommittee  minority  member  has 
made — today  to  this  House,  thai  these 
personal  allusions  are  very  important. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  find  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  I  Mr  Selden  ]  to  be  a  man 
who  recognizes  the  responsibilities  of 
his  position,  particularly  with  respect  to 
his  chairmanship  of  this  subcommittee 
Whatever  the  problem  may  be  that  us 
inter-Amencan  in  nature,  he  has  risen 
to  the  responsibility  of  meeting  that 
probU-m  head  on  early  He  is  .i  miin 
who  IS  dedicated  to  his  work.  Hours 
mean  nothing  to  him  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  He  is  intelligent,  and  cer- 
tainly a  hard  worker.  Everything  he  has 
done  with  respect  to  the  events  which 
led  up  to  the  Punta  del  Este  Conference 
and  the  fine  course  of  events  and  the 
results  which  have  come  out  of  that  Con- 
ference shows  that  he  has  pursued  dili- 
gently every  avenue  available  to  him  as 
a  representative  and  that  the  Congre.ss. 
at  least,  the  House,  has  supported  him 
overwhelmingly  every  time  he  has  laid 
down  a  plan  of  action  for  this  country 
to  follow. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  was  happy  to  be  one 
of  those  few  who  early  m  January  1960, 
stood  with  him  on  this  House  floor  when 
he  made  his  remarks  on  this  subject, 
and  Joined  with  him,  and  also  was  one 
to  join  with  him  in  his  efTorts  in  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  demanding  ac- 
tion 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  wisely  said, 
notwithstanding  some  doubt  and  m  some 
quarters  some  criticism,  to  recognize 
and  to  realize  exactly  what  a  historical 
event  hais  taken  place  under  the  able 
leadership  which  represented  this  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  Conference 
The  seizing  of  the  initiative  in  hemi- 
spheric afTairs  at  this  time  in  history  is 
truly,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
.shire  I  Mr.  Merkow!  has  said,  a  turning 
point  in  all  International  affairs  for  the 
United  States  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  communism,  not  only  with  Cas- 
tro, not  only  with  communism  m  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  but  with  the  whole 
problem  of  communism 

I  know  that  because  of  my  close  a-sso- 
ciation  with  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
banr.a,  whatever  future  problems  will 
arLse  certainly  he  will  apply  the  same 
dedication,  the  same  planning,  and  the 
same  initiative  which  he  has  in  the  past 
I  am  proud  that  we  have  in  this  country 
the  kind  of  partnership  and  association 
between  the  legislative  branch  and  the 
executive  branch  which  made  it  possible 
for  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  to  go  down  to 
a  diplomatic  mission  and  to  participate 
actively  and  to  cooperate,  not  as  ob- 
servers, but  as  members  of  the  team,  to 
do  a  very  fine  Job  for  the  United  States 
and  for  the  free  world. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I 
extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  for  a 
job  well  done. 

Mr  SELDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thaiik  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  h:5  very  kind  remarks  and  .'•ay  that 


corning  from  him  they  ure  particularly 
appreciated  because  certainly  no  one  m 
this  Coriijress  knows  t)etter  the  threat  of 
Castro  s  Cuba  than  does  the  gentleman 
from  Miami  And  certainly  there  has 
teen  no  Member  of  Congre.ss  who  has 
stood  more  firmly  and  more  strongly 
against  this  threat. 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  SELDEN  I  yield  to  the  rentleman 
from  Connecticut 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr  Speakt  r  I 
should  like  to  join  my  colleagues  who 
have  already  spoken  m  expie.ssmr  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentlfinan  from  Ala- 
bama and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  of  the  manner  m  which  they 
r»'pre.sented  the  House  of  R>'prf.sfn'atives 
at  !'  ;nta  lii'l  K-te 

There  is  one  matter  that  has  been 
touched  on  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida and  by  the  gentleman  from  N«'W 
Hampshire  a.s  well,  and  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  gentle-men  about  the  value  and 
importance  of  our  having  a  congres- 
sional clelfk;ation  present  at  the  CcnffM- 
ence  We  all  know  that  sometimf^s  there 
is  a  failure  to  communicate  betwtfn  the 
executive  branch  and  llu'  U'bci.slativf 
brancli  I  gather  from  brit-f  conv»-rsa- 
tions  that  I  have  had — and  I  am  conil- 
dent  that  it  is  true— that  the  fact  that 
we  had  representatives  fiom  this  body 
and  fioai  the  >  'her  body  pn'St-nl  was  a 
very  impoit.mr  factor  in  the  dfvree  of 
success  that  we  had  at  the  Conf»'rence 
I  shoukl  like  to  ask  tl-.e  gentleman  tc 
comment  on  that 

Mr  SFLDEN  I  think  it  was  verv  fine 
that  the  Sent-tary  of  State  saw  fU  to 
invite  two  Members  of  the  House  and 
two  MembtM-s  of  the  Senate  to  attend 
this  Conference  as  advi.>.ers  Ceilainly 
we  m  no  way  infringed  on  the  rights  of 
the  Executive  We  cooperated  fully 
however,  w  ith  the  Secretai  v  nf  State  and 
as  I  tKJint*^^  out  in  my  st.itement  with 
his  knowledge  and  consent  we  attempted 
to  communicate  to  the  delegates  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  Amei  uas  ju.st  what 
public  opinion  was  m  the  United  States 
on  this  particular  issue  I  think  it  wa.^ 
extremely  he'pful  in  securing  the  favor- 
able action  that  to<jk  place  at  the  Punta 
del  Este  Conference  I  hope  that  in  fu- 
ture conferences  the  ext.'cut,\e  branch 
of  our  Government  will  see  fit  to  invite 
representatives  of  both  Hou.ses  of  Con- 
^'re.ss  to  attend,  certainly  m  an  advisory 
capacit> 

Mr  MONAGAN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  ROCiFRSof  FloiKla  Mr  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  SELDEN  I  am  glad  to  vield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker 
I  want  to  join  in  the  commendations 
that  have  been  extended  today  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  and  to  his 
colleagues  from  the  Con^^ress  who  went 
to  the  conference  at  Punta  del  F>ste  I 
particularly  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  I  Mr  Seldkn  1  who 
has  done  an  exceptional  job  m  trying  to 
firm  up  the  pohcy  of  this  Nation  in  re- 
spect to  gettmg  rid  of  communism  m 
this  hemisphere.  In  fact,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  over  the  past 
number  of  years,   has  been   one  of  the 


most  efTective  forces  to  bring  this  about. 
It  gave  me  great  confidence  about  what 
might  happen  at  the  Conference  to  know- 
that  he  would  be  present,  because  I  know 
his  \iews  and  I  know  of  his  work  here 
in  the  Congress  m  helping  to  firm  up  our 
IKtliry 

Passage  of  the  measure  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  in  the  last 
se.ssion  of  the  Congress  calling  for  eco- 
nomic action,  and  the  pa.viage  of  the  bill 
which  I  intrc>duc(Hl  calling  for  the  cutof! 
of  Cuban  trade  which  the  President  has 
now  done  I  think  ,serves  as  a  notice  to 
tho  !•  m  the  Department  of  State  that  the 
,\mer  !can  people  are  growing  disron- 
tei\ted  with  the  cout.se  this  Nation  has 
tx-en  pursuing  I  now  believe  that  those 
who  wouUl  have  the  United  States  exer- 
ci.-if  its  leadership  are  coming  to  the  fore 
,\Ui\  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
Mr  Sfi  i<E.N  1  has  been  one  of  the  dom:- 
n.mt  forces  in  bringing  that  result  about. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Foreign  Ministers 
(*onf<'riiice  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  has  come  to  a  close  T7ie  re- 
sult of  that  Conference  is  a  historical 
rviit  m  the  happening  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  free  world  The 
Conference  has  produced  nine  resolu- 
tion*: all  of  wh.ich  uphold  the  principles 
of  fi-edom  and  demr>cracy— at  least  on 
the  v;:face  All  nine  resolutions  recite 
pleilkT  of  ciKiperation  with  the  cause  of 
freer'om  But  the  drama  of  this  Confer- 
mv  IS  not  reJ'erted  In  the  20-to-O  vote 
cast  for  the  final  act  adopted  at  the  claso 
of  the  Conference 

The  most  significant  action  taken  at 
the  Conference  was  the  exclusion  uf  Cuba 
fu  m  the  Orgaiu/alion  of  the  American 
States  Thi.N  action  represents  the  kind 
'>i  iKilicy  the  United  States  should  have 
ioun  ago  adopted  m  its  dealings  with  Fi- 
del Castro  This  Nation  has  far  too  long 
held  to  the  wait-and-see  policy  of  hoping 
Fidel  Castro  his  Communist  cabinet  and 
his  Red  Chinese  and  Soviet  technical  ad- 
visers would  lay  down  their  Czech-made 
aim.  ar.d  ask  to  be  ab.solved  of  their 
brutality 

It  IS  (ncoura'in'  to  .see  that  the 
United  States  has  realized  once  again  the 
necessity  for  exercising  its  leadership 
m  lhi>  hemisphere.  Congratulations 
are  in  order  for  those  members  of  the 
U  .s  delei'ation  to  the  OAS  Conference 
who  had  the  courage  and  perception  to 
eXiTcise  the  U  S  iwsition  as  leader  and 
obtain  the  ousting  of  Communist  China 
fiom  theO.-\S 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  proven 
his  effectiveiu'ss  by  his  determined  work 
at  the  Conference.  Although  the  Sec- 
retary was  unable  to  get  the  Confer- 
ence to  adopt  economic  sanctions 
agahist  Communist  Cuba,  he  did  pre.ss 
for  a  hard  line  against  Castro  His 
role  as  leader  of  the  US.  delega- 
tion stands  as  a  measure  of  endur- 
ance b<nh  personal  and  national  in 
scope  As  spokesman  for  this  Nations 
ix)licics  the  Stcretary  ably  stated  the 
feelings  of  the  American  people  in  his 
closing  remarks  when  he  said: 

Th»  friends  of  freedom  must  stand 
together 

Further  notation  should  be  given  to 
OAS  Ambassador  deLesseps  Morrison, 
whose   knowledge    in   dealing    with    the 
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I^tin     American     Community     further 
aided  the  U.S.  cause. 

The  presence  of  US.  congressional 
1(  aders  at  the  Conference  waa  of  great 
reassurance  tx)  the  American  people. 
With  such  men  as  Chairman  Afmistead 
.^Ki.DEN,  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-Amencan  AiTairs,  there  to  advise 
our  State  Department  personnel  and  to 
interpret  the  feeling  of  Congress  to 
other  delegates,  this  first  step  toward 
ridding  the  hemisphere  of  communism 
and  strengthening  Inter-Amerlcan  ties 
has  now  become  a  reality. 

But,  as  we  all  know,  this  task  was 
not  easy.  There  were  many  obstacles 
to  be  cleared.  By  allowing  Fidel  Castro 
to  stay  in  power  as  long  as  he  has,  the 
inLer-American  community  had  allowed 
communism  to  fester  and  expand  into 
a  genuine  threat  to  the  hemisphere, 
deeply  entrenched  just  90  miles  from 
the  U.S.  mainland.  The  action  which 
came  at  the  OAS  Conference  was  the 
result  of  much  deliberation  on  the  part 
of  the  attending  Latin  American  Gov- 
ernments. Castro's  organized  agitators 
have  kept  Latin  America  in  a  high  state 
of  pitch  for  weeks  prior  to  the  Confer- 
ence, and  Communist  Icftwing  minority 
li roups  in  the  larger  nations  became 
extremely  vocal  during  the  preconfer- 
ence  period. 

But  in  addition  to  the  obstacles  posed 
by  Cuban  Communist  agitators,  the  dele- 
gates to  the  OAS  Foreign  Ministers  Con- 
ference had  other  barriers.  Prior  to  the 
arrival  of  Secretary  Rusk.  Ambassador 
Morrison,  and  the  attending  congres- 
sional leaders  at  Punta  del  Este,  other 
US  emissaries  had  been  at  work  on  U.S. 
policy.  These  emissaries  were  In  Latin 
America  for  the  purpose  of  making  pre- 
liminary arrangements  with  the  Latin 
American  nations  in  order  that  the 
Unitenl  States  could  muster  support  and 
emerge  successful  from  the  Conference. 
But  these  emi.ssaries  conducted  them- 
selves as  though  the  United  States  had  no 
definite  policy  to  pursue  at  the  Confer- 
ence. These  emi.ssaries  gave  many  of 
the  Latin  American  leaders  the  impres- 
sion that  we  had  no  predetermined  poli- 
cies to  urge  at  the  OAS  Conference. 
Consequently,  much  of  Latin  America 
saw  fit  to  disrt^gard  the  United  States 
and  pay  more  attention  to  Castro's  vocal 
minority  which  had  been  hard  at  work 
stirring  up  anti-American  activity.  In 
the  face  of  this  clamor  these  preconfer- 
ence  emi.ssaries  were  ready  to  compro- 
mise even  before  the  Foreign  Ministers 
had  met.  They  wanted  to  accept 
much  of  the  pro-Castro  sympathy  In  or- 
der to  .save  U.S.  reputation  at  the  Con- 
ference. The  stage  was  set  for  compro- 
ml.se  before  the  drama  had  begun,  and 
the  ground  was  nearly  cut  from  under 
Secretary  Rusk  and  the  U.S.  delegation 
even  before  they  had  reached  Punta  del 
Este. 

Fortunately,  the  United  States  did  de- 
velop a  definite  policy  to  pursue.  In  the 
weeks  leading  up  to  the  Conference,  na- 
tional leaders  In  Washington  had  talked 
of  expelling  Cuba  from  the  OAS.  There 
had  been  talk  of  sanctions  against  Cas- 
tro, and  many  forms  of  sanctions  were 
under  consideration. 

After  repeated  attempts  to  get  the 
State  Department  to  take  some  kind  of 


action,  It  was  evident  that  only  action  by 
the  Congress  could  become  effective. 
Congressional  demands  for  action 
against  Castro  has  thus  far  been  met  by 
State  Department  reassurances  that  al- 
ternative proposals  were  under  consider- 
ation. After  using  this  p>olicy  to  mollify 
the  Congress,  the  State  E>epartment  then 
switched  Its  rebuttal  to  the  Congress  by 
stating  that  we  as  a  nation  could  not 
take  unilateral  action  against  Castro, 
that  any  action  taken  against  Castro 
would  have  to  be  of  a  multilateral  nature. 

The  theory  of  multilateral  action  In 
international  affairs  has  been  the  grow- 
ing and  dominant  philosophy  In  our 
State  Department  since  World  War  II. 
This  concept  has  reached  such  propor- 
tions that  those  In  the  State  Department 
who  hold  the  minority  view  of  unilateral 
action  by  this  Nation  have  been  smoth- 
ered, their  voices  muted  in  the  conduct 
of  our  Nation's  affairs. 

This  condition  is  particularly  true  In 
our  Latin  American  policy,  and  painfully 
so  in  our  handling  of  Communist  Cuba. 

As  the  United  States  and  Its  Latin 
American  neighbors  stood  by.  Fidel  Cas- 
tro became  more  odious  to  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  democracy.  He  emerged  as 
not  just  another  dictator,  but  as  another 
International  Communist  puppet.  He 
transformed  Cuba  Into  a  bridgehead  for 
the  Communist  drive  into  Latin  America. 
He  employe>d  thousands  of  Soviet,  Czech, 
and  Red  Chinese  agents  to  hasten  this 
effort.  He  set  up  a  network  of  Commu- 
nist atjitators,  spies,  and  technicians 
throughout  Latin  America,  and  built  a 
brutal  p>ollce  state  within  Cuba. 

And  while  Castro  busied  himself  ex- 
panding communism  In  Latin  America, 
U.S.  trade  with  Cuba  ciontinued.  Even 
though  a  partial  embargo  was  in  effect, 
restrictions  were  placed  on  all  expKjrts 
exc^ept  fcxxl  and  medicine,  and  these 
Items  were  allowed  for  humanitarian 
reasons.  Yet  sugar  was  the  only  banned 
Import,  and  quantities  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  tobacco  flowed  Into  the 
United  States  freely,  providing  Fidel 
Castro  with  American  dollars  to  finance 
Communist  expansion  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

As  this  exchange  went  on,  congres- 
sional demands  for  action  against  Castro 
Increased.  After  constantly  being  met 
with  reassurances  of  Impending  meas- 
uies  against  Castro.  It  became  apparent 
that  the  action  against  Cuba  would  have 
to  be  Initiated  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

On  August  2,  1961,  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  ban  trade  with  Cuba. 
That  legislation  was  Intended  to  halt  the 
shipment  of  Cuban  goods  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  with  the  United 
States.  Slrrillar  measures  were  intro- 
duced by  Members  of  Congress  from  10 
States  representing  many  sections  of  the 
Nation. 

That  legislation  was  reported  unani- 
mously from  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  It 
was  brought  up  before  the  House  shortly 
thereafter,  and  passed  the  House  with- 
out a  single  dissenting  vote,  giving  ample 
pr<x)f  that  the  American  people  were 
united  in  the  call  for  strong  action 
against  the  Communists  in  Cuba. 


I  feel  that  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion strengthened  the  hand  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  at  the  Punta  del  Este 
Conference.  Not  only  did  such  passage 
serve  as  proof  of  the  feelings  of  the 
American  people,  but  it  served  as  notice 
that  the  American  people  were  growing 
discontent  with  the  concept  of  multilat- 
eral action  as  our  only  recourse.  To 
have  multilateral  action  there  must  be 
leadership — and  for  leadership  there 
must  be  a  leader — and  for  the  leader, 
unilateral  action  is  at  times  the  moving 
force. 

There  have  been  encouraging  signs  in 
the  last  number  of  months  that  those 
who  believe  In  the  exercise  of  U.S. 
leadership  are  coming  to  the  fore. 

There  has  been  growth  in  the  concept 
that  p>osltive  action  by  the  United  States 
will  help  to  develop  and  crystallize  con- 
currence and  like  action  from  our  allies 
and  friends,  the  result  being  multilat- 
eral action. 

There  are  incidents  of  proof  in  this 
regard.  Last  fall,  during  the  upturn  in 
events  within  the  Dominican  Republic, 
attempts  were  made  by  Communist 
agents  to  fill  the  void  left  by  the  Tru- 
jillo  family  and  thereby  gain  control  of 
the  Dominican  Government.  In  the 
face  of  this  threat,  the  United  States 
sent  warships  to  stand  guard  just  off 
Santo  Domingo,  and  give  presence  to  the 
watchful  eye  of  freedom.  This  action 
hampered  the  Communist  effort  and 
paved  the  way  for  democratic  govern- 
ment in  that  Caribbean  nation. 

The  Secretary  of  State's  position  for 
a  hard  line  against  Castro  at  the  OAS 
Conference  Is  regarded  as  a  more  recent 
example  of  U.S.  leadership  In  action. 

The  President's  proclamation  which 
came  last  Saturday  followed  In  ths  wake 
of  the  spirit  of  Punta  del  Este.  This 
action,  in  effect,  cuts  off  more  than  $30 
million  a  year  which  Castro  has  been 
using  to  finance  Cuban  communism.  I 
express  the  hope  that  it  is  the  first  In 
a  chain  of  measures  bent  on  hastening 
Castro's  downfall. 

Latin  American  public  opinion  is  the 
explanation  given  for  the  abstention  of 
Argentina.  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Ecua- 
dor, and  Mexico  from  the  vote  to  oust 
Castro  from  the  OAS.  We  are  told  that 
If  a  hard  line  were  taken  against  Castro 
In  those  abstaining  coimtries,  that  great 
internal  turmoil  would  be  the  result — 
turmoil  in  Castro's  favor.  Yet  the  pres- 
ent reaction  in  Argentina  make  this  ra- 
tionale suspect. 

What  then  of  American  public  opin- 
ion? Who  has  neglected  to  let  these 
abstaining  nations  know  about  American 
public  opinion?  Who  has  failed  to  say 
that  we  are  tired  of  always — I  repeat 
always — modifying,  compromising,  giv- 
ing In  to  the  reported  public  opinion  of  a 
few  other  nations. 

This  absurdity  increases  when  we 
know  that  to  approach  communism  in 
this  hemisphere  with  a  "Chamberlain 
umbrella"  simply  erodes  and  undermines 
the  effort  and  the  will  to  carry  on  the 
fight.  Such  a  condition  is  frustrating, 
and  seems  at  times  interminable  with  no 
conclusion  in  sight. 

I  say  there  are  encouraging  signs,  and 
they  are  found  in  those  who  believe  In 
exerting  American  leadership,  for  It  Is 
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these  men  who  won  out  over  those  who 
believed  in  a  compromise  with  commu- 
nism in  this  hemisphere. 

I  urge  that  we  have  more  unilateral 
action  by  the  United  States,  and  that 
we  move  such  action  In  an  exercise  of 
leadership.  I  further  urge  a  greater  use 
of  congressional  delegates  to  conferences 
such  as  that  just  held  at  Punta  del  Este. 
The  presence  of  elected  representatives 
affords  a  clear  interpretation  of  the 
strong,  determined  will  of  the  Amerir«ui 
people  in  their  fight  against  communism. 
Too  often  there  has  been  no  clear  inter- 
pretation of  their  will,  and  as  a  result 
there  has  been  a  void  in  prior  nesoi  a- 
tloris.  This  void  was  filled  at  Punta  d  '1 
Este.  and  our  delegation  did  not  com- 
promise, but  Instead  pressed  those  who 
are  our  friends  in  this  same  fight  for 
freedom. 

We  have  stood  idle  too  long.  In  order 
to  retain  the  U.S.  position  iis  the  direc- 
tive force  in  the  destiny  of  freemen,  the 
United  States  must  do  all  in  its  power 
to  see  that  the  will  of  freemen  is  earned 
out. 

Events  in  this  hemisphere  have  taken 
a  turn.  Unilateral  action  begets  multi- 
lateral action.  The  time  has  come  to 
move. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  am  very  errateful  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  derives  much  personal 
satisfaction  from  the  announcement  of 
the  President  this  weekend  that  all  Im- 
ports from  Cuba  are  to  be  cut  off.  sln^e 
the  gentleman  as  well  as  other  Members 
of  the  Congress  introduced  a  resolution 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  last 
year  calling  for  just  such  action 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank 
my  colleasfue. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  happens  from 
here  on?  You  have  adopted  a  set  of 
resolutions  and.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
and  I  do  not  pose  as  any  authority  on 
the  subject,  they  are  not  mandatory  but 
they  are  in  the  nature  of  recommenda- 
tions;   is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SEI>DF>N.  That  is  not  correct.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  with  a  two-thirds  vote, 
for  example,  exclusion  from  the  Inter- 
American  defense  board  Is  mandatory. 

Mr  GROSS.  When  will  Castro  be  ex- 
cluded? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Immediately.  Cuba 
will  immediately  be  excluded  from  that 
organ  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  I  might  say.  as  to  the  other 
organs  of  the  OAS,  the  OAS  is  meeting 
Wednesday  to  take  up  the  proper  method 
of  excluding  them  from  the  other  agen- 
cies of  the  OAS. 

Mr  GROSS.  What  meaning  does  that 
have? 

Mr  SELDEN.  It  simply  means  they 
must  meet  to  implement  the  decision  at 
Pjnta  del  Este. 

Mr  GROSS.  How  does  this  affect 
Caustro?  What  happens  of  any  impor- 
tance to  Castro  or  to  his  government  as  a 
result  of  this  exclusion? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  think  I  pointed  out 
in  my  statement  earlier  that  in  the  first 
place,  he  was  Isolated  from  the  inter- 
American  system.    The  countries  of  this 


hemisphere  have  stood  up  at  this  meeting 
and  have  t>een  counted  and  In  the  voting 
that  took  place  not  one  country  in  the 
American  system  stood  up  and  voted  with 
Cuba. 

Mr  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  sentle- 
man  this  question  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  the  A-B-C  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  I  suppose  Mexico,  on  this  conti- 
nent refused  to  gr  along  and  they  sat  on 
the  sidelines  and  figuratively  thumbed 
their  noses  at  us  and  the  small  nations, 
some  14  of  therr..  that  voted  for  this 
exclusion  resolution  or  whatever  you 
have  in  mind  to  call  it— •what  part  do 
they  play  in  this  business  of  cslracising 
Cuba' 

Mr  SELDEN.  They  are  b<mnd  by  the 
two-thirds  vote  Oi  the  Orcanization  of 
American  States  and  I  a5,sume  they  will 
^0  alonT  with  what  the  two-tliirds  de- 
cided at  the  meeting  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Ari^entina  has  already  come  out 
with  a  public  statement  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  GROS.=;.  The  gentleman  is  well 
aware  of  what  happened  on  Friday  when 
Prime  Mini.-ter  Diefeubaker  adiln-s.sed 
the  Canadian  Parliament  and  said  that 
Canada  would  continue  to  trade  with 
Ca-stro— the  gentleman  from  Alabama  is 
aware  of  that  statement;  is  he  not? 

N'r  SPXDF:N  I  am  very  much  aware 
of  It 

Mr  GROSS  And  we  are  s;ttin2  here 
between  Canada  on  the  north  and  Mexico 
on  the  south,  and  docs  the  gentleman 
think  that  NTexico  is  gnnt;  to  be  bound 
with  Canada  on  the  north  trading  with 
Cuba,  that  Mexico  will  not  trade  with 
Cuba^ 

Mr  SELDEN  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  fee!  one  of  the  results  of  this  Con- 
ference IS  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
itself  has  discontinued  all  imports  from 
Cuba  I  think,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  pointed  out.  we  arc  certainly 
in  a  better  position  now  than  we  were 
prior  to  this  action  to  urge  other  nations 
In  the  Western  alliance  to  di.vontlnue 
trade  with  Castro  and  communism. 

Mr  GROSS  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  what  happened  was  that  after  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  addressed 
Parliament  and  was  roundly  applauded 
for  statm^  that  he  would  not  stop  trad- 
ing with  Cuba,  that  they  would  continue 
to  trade  with  Cuba  'because  the  United 
States  had  hypocritically  carried  on  six 
times  as  much  trade  with  Cuba  as  had 
Canada,  that  they  would  continue  to 
trade — I  think  this  brought  Secretary 
Rusk  out  in  the  open  and  compelled  the 
President  to  l.ssue  his  embargo;  and  it 
was  only  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  Can- 
ada served  notice  upon  the  world  that  it 
was  not  go.ng  to  follow  the  U  S  practice 
of  "do  as  we  say.  not  as  we  do  " 

Mr  SELDEN.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  he  is  incorrect 
in  that  assumption  t)ecause  we  were  noti- 
fied before  we  left  Punta  del  E^te  that 
the  embargo  •\ould  be  put  invo  effect  over 
the  weekend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  did  not  hear  any- 
thing about  it  here. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr  MATTHEWS.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  much  of  the  able  gentleman  s  tune. 


but  I  join  with  my  colleagues  who  have 
paid  tribute  o  him  and  to  the  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  for  the 
maKniflcent  leadership  they  gave  us  In 
the  Punta  del  Este  conference. 

And,  Mr  Speaker,  If  I  may  also  say 
a  worr*  of  personal  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  I  would  be  grateful 
for  th  opportunity  because,  as  he  knows, 
I  have  been  cose  tr  him  in  Congress  now 
for  nearly  10  years.  I  know  of  no  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  more  earnestly  dedicated 
to  the  suppression  of  communism  than 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  He  Is 
particularly  knowledgeable  In  the  field 
of  I  atin  .American  affairs  with  my  col- 
league from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell  I .  and 
my  colleague  from  north  Florida  I  Mr. 
RocLRSl.  I  recall  last  year  and  In  pre- 
\ious  years  how  they  joined  together  In 
fighting  Castro  communism;  and  I,  for 
one.  sir.  feel  that  you  have  made  a  great 
contribution.  I  thank  you  and  your  col- 
leagues who  represented  us  at  this  Con- 
ference. 

Mr  SELDEN.  I  thank  my  distln- 
t'uished  friend  from  Florida  and  say  that 
we  feel  secure  with  the  support  the  gen- 
tleman always  gives  us  in  our  endeavors. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m  in  from  Illinois. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  I  wish  to  associate 
niy.self  with  the  remarks  made  earlier  by 
\  .iriou.s  Members  congratulating  the  gen- 
ilcn^.an  from  Alabama  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  for  their  serv- 
ice to  the  Conference.  I  would  like  to 
point  out.  however,  tliat  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  Argentina  have  been  the 
reuilt  of  deflection  of  Argentine  public 
opinion  as  expressed  by  leading  and  in- 
fiu^ntlal  members  of  that  country  rather 
than  the  result  of  our  State  Depart- 
ments activities  In  the  matter.  In  keep- 
ing with  that  doctrine  I  believe  that  lead- 
ership— and  I  deliberately  stress  the  word 
■  leadership" — provided  by  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  at  the  Confer- 
ence reflect  the  opinion  of  the  American 
public 

I  Ijeheve  that  the  Congress  maintain- 
ing its  contact  with  the  pubUc  reflects 
the  American  foreign  policy  position 
rather  than  the  State  Department.  With 
that  point  in  mind,  speaking  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  feel  that  our  legislators  who 
attended  the  Conference  actually  pro- 
vided leadership  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  might  otherwise  not  have  t>een 
forthcoming  I  believe  that  these  gentle- 
men deserve  not  only  the  commendation 
of  the  Members  here,  but  also  that  of 
tl;e  people  of  the  country  for  having 
helped  the  State  Department  achieve  a 
degree  of  effectiveness,  that  while  belated 
13  nevertheless  welcome. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentl'man  yield? 

Mr  SELDEN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  MERROW.  I  rise  again  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  position  taken  by 
the  chairman  <n  reference  to  congres- 
.^lonal  representation  on  various  delega- 
tions, whether  It  be  In  South  America 
or  elsewhere  in  the  world.  I  also  would 
like  to  express  deep  appreciation  for  the 
kind  words  that  have  been  said  about 


the  congressional  delegation  at  Punta 
del  Este. 

The  reason  why  It  Is  so  important  to 
have  Members  of  Congress,  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  attend  these  var- 
loas  conferences  is  that  through  them 
there  Ls  a  reflection  of  public  opinion  in 
the  United  States.  We  set  this  forth  in 
no  imcertain  terms.  The  clarification  to 
others  of  public  opinion  In  the  United 
States  IS  very  helpful  in  establishing  our 
leadership  among   the  other  nations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  John- 
son of  Wisconsin ) .  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  service  rendered  by  the 
American  congressional  delegation  at  the 
Punta  del  Esie  Conference.  I  think  the 
Conference  was  a  great  milestone  in  our 
efforts  to  block  the  Communist  penetra- 
tion of  Latin  America  and  to  help  the 
Cuban  people  achieve  freedom. 

The  howls  that  have  been  emanating 
from  Fidel  Castro  the  last  few  days  are 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  action  at 
Punta  del  Este  struck  real  blows  at  com- 
munism in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  unity  achieved  there  is  of  major  im- 
portance now  and  in  the  future. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Armistead  Sildin,  is  entitled  to 
an  important  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
success  achieved  at  Pimto  del  Elste.  He. 
together  with  his  other  congressional 
colleagues,  has  stoutly  upheld  the  posi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Congress  in  support  of 
the  overall  American  position  of  freedom 
from  subversive  inroads  within  our 
hemisphere. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  extend  my 
personal  congratulations  to  Representa- 
tive Seldew. 

Mrs.  KELLY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama.  Mr.  Armistead  I.  Seldeh, 
for  this  report  upon  the  action  taken  by 
the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers 
meeting  at  Punta  del  Este.  I  am  sure 
that  the  positive  action  achieved  was  due 
in  a  large  degree  to  the  presence  of  Rep- 
resentaUves  from  Congress.  I  do  not 
want  to  withhold  any  credit  frcmi  our 
able  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Rusk,  nor 
our  able  Ambassador  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  deLesseps  S.  Morri- 
son, but  I  feel  that  the  presence  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  helped  achieve  the  pos- 
itive results  which  have  been  so  ably 
presented  by  our  colleague.  I  also  want 
to  compliment  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire,  Chestek 
Merrow.  for  joining  with  and  taking 
equal  part  with  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Selden]  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  outcome. 

To  me.  while  many  reports  coming 
from  the  meeting  were  unfavorable,  I 
must  admit  that  after  hearing  the  re- 
port of  our  colleague,  I  feel  greatly  en- 
coura+ied.  I  feel  that  one  of  the  out- 
.standing  achievements  is  that  it  has 
proved  that  our  Latin  American  allies 
are  determined  to  meet  hemispheric  re- 
sponsibilities and  their  devotion  to  the 
Inter-American  principle.  I  join  with 
our  able  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma.  Carl  Albert,  in  paying 


tribute  to  our  colleague  and  our  Govern- 
ment for  achieving  that  which  has  been 
accomplished. 


GENERAL  PERMISSION  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  those  who 
have  spoken  may  have  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHAT  IS  THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR 
MERCHANT  MARINE? 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  express  my  intense  concern  as  to  the 
future  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. This  concern  is  occasioned  by  the 
budget  request  for  the  fiscal  year  1963 
for  ship  construction  funds  which  is  sub- 
stantially a  cutback  from  the  sum  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  1963  budget  request  for 
ship  construction  fimds  is  roughly  half 
of  that  appropriated  the  previous  year — 
a  decrease  from  $98  million  to  $50  mil- 
lion. 

The  real  issue  involved  here  is  not 
revealed  so  much  in  the  relationship  of 
this  year's  request  to  that  of  last  year's. 
On  the  contrary  to  see  the  problem  in 
full  perspective  we  must  look  at  the  over- 
all status  of  our  merchant  marine,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  objectives  of 
the  vessel  replacement  program  as  a 
whole,  as  I  will  demotvstrate  later  in 
these  remarks.  Such  a  broad  view  will 
demonstrate  that  the  1963  fiscal  year 
budget  request  is  not  only  inadequate  to 
bring  the  replacement  program  into 
phase  with  last  year's,  but  constitutes 
another  backward  step  in  a  process  of 
erosion  going  back  to  1958  and  beyond. 

The  issue  which  must  be  honestly  rec- 
ognized by  the  Congress,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  this  budget  request  is  woefully 
inadequate  support  for  the  U.S.  ship  re- 
placement program.  This  budget  re- 
quest affects  thousands  of  employees  in 
the  shipyards  and  in  the  allied  merchant 
marine  industry,  and  sounds  clearly  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  the  mobilization 
potential  of  our  shipbuilding  and  ship  re- 
pairing facilities  which  have  been  so 
vital  in  our  history. 

This  inadequate  budget  request  un- 
derscores a  tendency  in  the  executive 
branch  to  request  amounts  insufficient 
to  provide  for  replacement  of  our  hard 
core  merchant  fleet.  If  a  competitive, 
modem  American  merchant  fleet  is  to 
exist,  a  long  range  ship  replacement  pro- 
gram must  be  vigorously  supported.  In 
a  program  of  impulsive  stops  and  starts, 
a  modem  American  merchant  fleet  is 
doomed.  A  curtailment  of  this  program 
as  envisaged  in  the  current  budget  re- 
quest marks  the  ultimate  close-down  of 
American  shipyards.  When  this  occurs, 
shipbuilding  skills  and  know -hew  will  be 
lost,  with  the  result  that  we  seriously  im- 
pair not  only  our  ability  to  service  the 


American  merchant  marine  fleet  but 
our  ability  to  respond  to  the  demands 
of  a  national  emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt,  in  his  merchant  marine  mes- 
sage of  March  1935,  said : 

I  present  to  the  Congress  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  United  States  should 
have    an    adequate    merchant    marine. 

In  response  to  his  question,  the  U.S. 
Congress  enacted  the  magna  carta  of 
the  American  merchant  marine — the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  The  an- 
swer to  President  Roosevelt's  question 
was  a  resounding  and  emphatic,  "Yes." 

In  my  mind,  the  budget  request  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  the  1963  fi.scal 
year  calls  for  serious  consideration  of 
the  question  whether  the  Congress  of  to- 
day is  even  l>eing  asked  to  provide  suffi- 
cient money  to  maintain  a  practical  and 
adequate  American  merchant  fleet. 

A  key  to  the  maintenance  of  a  full- 
blooded  American  merchant  marine  is 
adequate  financial  assistance  to  our  ship 
construction  program.  If  it  is  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  foster 
the  development  and  to  encourage  the 
maintenance  of  an  American  merchant 
marine,  then  I  seriously  question  if  the 
budget  proposal  will  adequately  imple- 
ment this  national  policy  by  slashing 
ship  construction  subsidy  funds  in  1963. 
More  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
not  this  budget  recommendation  reflect 
a  philosophy  which  portends  the 
strangulation  of  our  American  mer- 
chant marine,  despite  administration 
protestations  to  the  contrary?  I  be- 
lieve it  does.  ClaiZQs  of  temporary  fis- 
cal stress  only  hide  the  real  motivation. 
And  further,  as  one  with  some  experi- 
ence in  this  field,  I  know  that  there  are 
those  who  believe  we  do  not  need  an 
American  merchant  marine  at  all. 
With  this  I  most  emphatically  disagree, 
and  I  believe  that  history  supports  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  I  am  faced,  as 
are  all  of  our  colleagues,  with  the  ques- 
tion: Is  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  required  to  implement  an  aspect 
of  our  national  policy?  If  that  question 
is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  the 
requisite  amount  must  be  determined 
by  the  Congress. 

Recognizing  that  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  can  only  maintain  a  rea- 
sonable place  in  ocean  commerce  with 
Government  aid  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  American  and  foreign 
shipbuilding  and  operating  costs,  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  judgment  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  needed  to  adequately 
support  American  ships. 

Such  a  substantial  cutback  as  recom- 
mended in  the  budget  request  is,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  poor  judgment  in  that 
it  does  not  adequately  implement  our 
national  policy  by  providing  available 
funds  for  ship  construction  to  meet  our 
defense  and  commercial  necessities. 
And  this  in  the  face  of  a  request  to  re- 
duce our  tariffs  to  increase  our  foreign 
trade.  Are  we  going  to  turn  the  carriage 
of  our  goods  over  to  foreign  ships,  too? 

Mr.  Speaker,  adequate  ship  construc- 
tion aid  is  a  requisite  to  place  American - 
built  and  operated  ships  in  a  posture  of 
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parity  with  their  foreign  competitors. 
Government  aid  \a  given.  recoRnlzins 
that  a  number  of  foreign  nations  simi- 
larly grant  Indirect  peacetime  subsidies 
to  their  national  merchant  marine  and 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  higher 
wages  and  prices  In  the  United  States 
account  for  the  higher  cost  of  ships  built 
on  our  shores.  We,  If  we  want  American 
ships  when  we  might  most  need  them, 
must  have  a  subsidy  program  to  build 
and  man  them.  This  construction  sub- 
sidy granted  by  the  Government  makes 
it  possible  for  American  ship  operators 
to  acquire  American-buUt  ships  at  a 
price  for  which  that  operator  could  pur- 
chase his  ship  In  a  foreign  shipyard. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  need  for  a 
strong  American  merchant  marine  to 
sisslst  In  the  development  of  our  do- 
mestic and  foreign  commerce  auid  as  an 
instrument  of  our  national  defense  pol- 
icy is  as  urgent  In  the  1960's  as  it  has 
been  at  any  time  in  our  history,  we  must. 
Mr.  Speaker,  then  ask  what  is  the 
amount  of  money  needed  to  adequately 
foster  the  objectives  of  our  nationail 
shipping  policy.  Again,  the  budget  rec- 
ommendation relative  to  ship  construc- 
tion aid  is  woefully  inadequate  to  face 
squarely  and  honestly  the  costs  to  sup- 
port this  policy. 

The  portion  of  the  proposed  Federal 
budget,  which  concerns  the  prospects  for 
building  oceangoing  merchant  ships  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year  has  been  received 
with  mixed  feeluigs  not  only  by  my  con- 
stituents but  the  entire  shipyard  indus- 
try throughout  the  country.  Personal- 
ly, I  have  dlfflculty  in  finding  calm  and 
measured  words  with  which  to  expre^ss 
my  concern  over  the  aimless  direction  on 
national  maritime  policy  which  Is  being 
permitted  to  drift.  As  I  see  it.  the  new 
budget  does  not  remedy  this  condition 

The  fact  that  only  approximately  $50 
million  for  ship  construction  has  been 
recommended  and  the  fact  that  the 
same  fund  will  be  unexpended  from  the 
fiscal  year  1962  appropriations  are  siiins 
of  a  complete  state  of  indifference  to  the 
serious  deficiencies  existing  in  the  Na- 
tion's merchant  marine,  as  defined  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  A  persist- 
ent danger  lies  in  the  inadequacy  and 
Inconsistency  of  actions  to  correct  these 
deficiencies.  In  my  memory,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  different  occa- 
sions in  as  many  years  has  said  thit  our 
maritime  capability  to  meet  the  defen.=;e 
requirements  of  the  United  States  is  at 
be.st  only  marginal. 

As  a  step  toward  remedying  this  mar- 
ginal deficiency,  to  implement  further 
the  objective  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  and  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales 
Act  of  1946,  the  Congress  authorized  In 
1958  a  vessel  replacement  proj^ram  to  be 
administered  by  the  Maritime  Adminl.s- 
tration  with  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  This  move  was  considered 
necessary  because  our  merchant  flf^et. 
built  up  during  World  War  II  is  now  at 
the  point  of  block  obsolescence.  Long- 
range  contracts  were  enterecl  into  with 
shipping  lines  calling  for  the  replace- 
ment of  about  300  ships  over  a  period  of 
10  years,  to  be  built  in  U.S.  shipyards. 
Later,  under  the  guise  of  economy,  this 
minimal  program  was  scaled  down  to  20 


ships  per  year — and  the  stretchout  pro- 
cedure was   begun.     The  stretchout,   it 

would  seem,  has  acquired  a  permanent 
set.  Here  is  what  has  happened  to  date ; 
Contracts  for  15  vessels  were  signed  in 
fiscal  year  1958;  14  In  fiscal  year  1959: 
13  in  fiscal  year  1960:  and  31  in  fiscal 
year  1961.  Until  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1963  was  released  last  Thursday,  It 
was  expected  tliat  contracts  for  only  7 
ships  would  be  placed  durmg  fl-scal  year 
1962.  However,  by  changing  the  con- 
tract award  date  on  6  other  ships  from 
July  2  to  June  29 — in  other  words  from 
2  days  into  the  next  fl.scai  year  back  to 
2  days  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year— It  now  appears  that  contracts  to 
be  -signed  in  fi.scal  year  1962  will  total  13 
sh:ps,  Inaving  18  others  to  be  contracted 
for  in  fi.scal  year  1963  I  would  call  this 
statistical  loirerdemam 

The  average  number  of  contracts 
plac<^d  annually  from  fiscal  year  1958 
through  fiscal  year  1962  would  be  17 
ships  and.  the  money  available  m  fiscal 
year  1963  will  enable  the  average  to  be 
maintauied — assuming  no  more  legerde- 
main IS  practiced.  But  17  is  a  long  way 
from  30.  and  less  than  the  minimum 
target  of  20  ships  per  year,  which  the 
defen.se  and  economic  planners  have 
said  IS  e.ssfniial  tc  maintain  a  mmimum 
defense  and  commercial  posture. 

Except  for  fl.scal  year  1961  in  which 
contracts  for  31  .^h^p,s  wre  awarded,  the 
program  has  been  below  that  mini- 
mum— It  has  been  but  a  drop  in  the 
ocean  of  world  shipping.  To  some  ex- 
tent, bipartisan  blame  can  be  charxed. 
but  I  would  like  to  hope  that  bipartLsan 
suppo.-t,  particularly  here  m  the  Hou.se, 
will  seize  on  this  unpromising  maritime 
.situati  jn  and  lead  the  way  out  of  the 
mo.-ass  of  indifference  and  insufTiciency 
to  a  brighter  day  when  a  strong  and 
adefiuate  US  -flag  merchant  marme  will 
sail  the  oceans  and  the  seas  as  a  lofty 
s>'mbol  of  our  trade,  commerce,  and 
strength.  An  old  proverb  reads  that  "the 
longest  Journey  t)egins  with  the  first 
step.  "  and  in  this  instance,  under  pres- 
ent circumstances,  the  first  step  means 
the  buildinsi  of  more  and  good  ocean- 
going ships. 

In  my  section  of  the  country— and  I 
am  ixjsitive  in  every  shipbuilding  area 
all  over  the  country — many  able  and  ex- 
perienced shipyard  workers  are  afTected 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  niantmie  jwlicles 
and  the  starts  and  stops  of  inconsistent 
shipbuildins?  proerams  As  evidence  of 
the  concern  which  theM-  individuals  have 
in  regard  to  the  current  .situation.  I  In- 
clude in  the  Record  an  excellent  letter 
from  Thomas  .•\  Rotell.  .secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Pacific  Coast  Metal  Trades 
Council,  addre.ssed  to  the  Honorable  Ar- 
thur J.  Gold b»  re.  Secretary  of  Labor, 
dated  January  4,  1962: 

PACinc  Coast  Metal 
TK\nES  Dt.stsict  Coi-Ncir, 
San  FrancxMO,  Calif  .  January  4    196! 
Hon.  AmTnr«  J    Goldbe«g, 

Sei-re'.ary  of  Labor.  US  Department  of 
Labor.  Wojihtngton,  D  C 
Dear  M«.  GuLOBrac  Ua  behalf  of  the 
10.000  families  who  make  their  living  in 
shipbuilding  and  ship  rep.ilr  on  the  Pacinc 
coast  of  the  L'nited  States,  I  wk  leave  to 
bring  U:>  your  personal  attentl-.n  a  rombina- 
Uon  C)f  clrcumst.incea  and  apparent  Oovern- 
raent  policies  which  <tre  a  tiireat  to  Jobe  fur 


thcM  10.000  American  famlllM  and  which.  In 

tlie  opinion  of  many,  coDsUtute  a  ttarcat  to 
our  national  ■ecurlty. 

ThlA  commeacca  with  a  threefold  report 
first  circulating  about  5  weeks  aco.  to  the 
effect  that: 

1  Department  of  Conrunerce  U  considering 
freeslng  all  shipbuilding  funds  for  the  bal- 
ance of  fiscal  1903,  which  would  affect  con- 
tracts for  several  ships  acheduled  to  be  bid 
during  this  period. 

2.  A  high-placed  administration  official 
has  recoD^mended  a  3-year  moratorium  on 
any  further  ship  corwtructlon  In  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission's  fleet  replacement 
program,  which  is  designed  to  build  30  ships 
per   year  to   1972. 

S.  An  ouuide  study,  prepared  for  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
p<jlnts  out  the  opportunities  for  savings  In 
Feder.al  approprlatloris  by  having  American 
merchant  vessels  built  abroad  In  foreign 
shipyards,  with  forelpjn  labor. 

Since  this  report  first  circulated,  repeated 
inquiries  have  been  made  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  all  of  which  have  el'.'  - 
Ited  the  same  reply — 

1  That  Department  of  Commerce  has  n  it 
Isaurd  and  does  not  plan  to  Issue  orders  dl-.- 
conlinulng  use  of  shipbuilding  funds. 

2  That  Commerce  cannot  estimate  the 
number  of  shlpbuUdlng  contracts  that  will 
be  let  next  year. 

3.  That  Commerce  plans  are  proceeding 
on  the  'assumption  that  a  goodly  numb.r 
of  American  ships  will  be  built  In  American 
BhlpYRrds  during  the  next  few  years  wlt^ 
the  aid  of  construction  subsidies  ** 

No  comments  have  been  made  concern- 
It  g  the  reported  3-year  moratorium  or  the 
clt.ition  of  savings  that  could  be  made  If 
we  bulU  our  ships  In  foreign  yards  with 
furetgn  lab<ir 

As  the  chief  operating  ofBclal  of  the  Parlf.c 
Coast  Metal  Trades  Council,  I  have  made  an 
earnest  effort  to  determine  Just  what  the 
t.iciA  lire  I  reopeclfuUy  submit  to  your  of- 
fice th<it  the  following  Is  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  situation  facing  our  union 
members  t<xlay 

1  11. e  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  In  1957  embarked  on  a 
long  range  fleet  replacement  program,  almea 
at  building  30  ships  per  year  to  replace  our 
World  War  II  built  ships,  now  obsolete. 

2  In  reliance  on  this  program,  thousands 
if  r.imilles.  hundreds  of  small  buslneasrs. 
and  numerous  large  shipbuilding  yards, 
m.ide  heavy  financial  cocnmitments,  which 
for  the  families  as  well  as  the  companies 
cannot  be  amortized  unices  this  program 
Ki>es  forward  to  completion  or  substantially 
to  oimplellon. 

3  Now,  however,  these  same  families  and 
business  organizations  are  faced  with  a  full 
6-month  p-rlod— from  January  1  to  about 
June  30.  1962.  during  which  only  one  ship 
will  b-  contracted  for. 

4  This  gap  In  the  shipbuilding  program, 
while  now  in  terms  of  contract  signing,  will 
In  the  months  ahead  turn  out  to  be  a  period 
of  u.'iemp;  yment  In  the  shipbuilding  trades 
In  the  United  States,  and  a  serious  gap  In 
the  replacement  program,  which  Defense  De- 
pArtmcnt  oflBclals  have  repeatedly  stated  Is 
.HO  Important  to  our  national  security. 
.shipbuiMirig  ciuinot  operate  on  a  stop-start 
b.ists  and  be  effljlent. 

.■j  We  are  Informed  on  what  we  believe  to 
be  reliable  authority  that  this  threat  to  Jot>8 
and  n.itlonai  security  has  resulted  from: 

ln\  A  willingness  on  the  part  of  son-e 
steHmshlp  operators  to  postpone — or  "stretch 
out"  the  performance  of  their  contracts 
with  the  Maritime  Commission  to  replace 
their  World  War  II  ahlpe  with  new  Tesaels 
built  In  American  yards. 

(  b)  An  equal  willingness  for.  and  even  Im- 
plied urging  by  certain  Commerce  Depart- 
ment ofHclals,  of  a  slowdown  In  the  program, 
instead  of  some  effort  to  adhere  to  the  30 
ships  per  year  objective. 
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Most  alarming  of  all,  we  are  rellaMy  In- 
formed— and  Commerce  olBclmls  have  broadly 
hinted — that  In  the  budget  proposals  now 
being  discussed  With  the  White  House,  no 
lunds  whatsoever  will  be  requested  for  ship- 
building for  fiscal  1963.  This  reportedly  Is 
in  the  ground  that  tiie  e-month  gap  out- 
lined above  has  left  some  tiao  millions  over 
in  this  year's  appropriations  which  can  be 
used  In  1963.  Obviously  If  this  occurs,  no 
extra  funds  would  be  available  In  1963  to 
mnlte  up  for  a  half  year  of  no  contracts  In 
11*62. 

We  are  not  military  people,  and  we  luiow 
th.it  military  decisions  are  not  the  province 
of  our  Dcpartinemt  of  Labor.  However,  we 
cannot  help  I  ut  be  a.'^tonlF.hed  when  our 
N.itlon  embarki  upon  a  long-range  fleet  re- 
placement pro-^rsm  with  the  full  endorse- 
ment of  the  I^fense  Department  and  after  a 
few  halting  years  of  operation,  we  find  the 
program  scuttled  by  some  mysterious  In- 
difference or  d<«lre  to  smother  It— all  of  this 
at  a  time  when  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
mlnl.<;tratlon  aie  calling  for  full  speed  ahead 
In  every  other  area  of  defense. 

We  have  no  desire  to  suggest  the  Involve- 
ment of  your  Department  In  matters  not  in 
the  realm  of  .abor's  Interest.  And  should 
Inquiries  by  y<Hi  result  In  a  determination 
tliut  your  Department  has  no  legitimate  In- 
terest in  this  matter,  we  should  not  expect 
your  Department  to  pursue  It  further.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances surrounding  this  Important  defense 
program,  and  l-.s  Impact  on  American  Jobs — 
plus  the  o\-ert(ne8  of  building  foreign  with 
foreign  labor,  we  respectfully  request  that 
you  make  such  inquiries  as  you  deem  ap- 
propriate and  furnish  us  with  wl^at  infor- 
mation you  fee'  can  properly  be  passed  along 
to  our  mem  bent 

Yours  vei-y  truly, 

Thomas  A.  Rotkix.. 
Secretary-  Treasurer, 
Pacific  Coast  Metal  Trades  Council. 

Mr.  Rotell  has  very  ably  summarlrwl 
the  fears  and  opinions  of  many.  Of 
course,  now  that  the  budpet  has  been 
announced,  rtither  than  "no  funds"  for 
merchant  shlj)  construction  in  fiscal  year 
1»«3,  there  will  be  $50  million.  But.  I 
wonder  whether  or  not  these  $50  million 
would  be  there  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
effort  of  the  I'aclflc  Coast  Metal  Trades 
Council,  the  Western  Shipbuilding  Asao- 
ciation,  and  many,  many  other  well- 
intentioned  and  patriotic  citizens 
throughout  the  country.    I  think  not. 

You  will  note  Mr.  Rotell  also  refers 
to  "an  outside  study-  of  maritime  afTalrs. 
I  have  some  familiarity  with  the  long 
history  of  maritime  study  after  maritime 
study  which  have  been  conducted  by 
"inside"  as  wc:i  as  "outside"  groups.  The 
reports  of  these  studies  are  today  gath- 
ering dust,  and  the  pages  are  turning 
yellow.  Some3ne  has  said  that  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  is  being  studied  to 
death.  Events  in  recent  years,  unfor- 
tunately, would  seem  to  give  more  than 
an  ounce  of  truth  to  this  statement  In- 
stead of  mon;  studies — and  I  know  of 
three  now  in  process  or  under  considera- 
tion— it  seem;  to  me  that  the  time  has 
come  for  action — action  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appraisal  of  our  mari- 
time deficiencies.  The  time  for  action 
is  long  overdue. 

Ironically,  while  the  Russians  are 
building  with  haste  and  almost  unlimited 
funds  a  modem  and  efUcient  merchant 
fleet,  we  are  permitting,  with  lethargy 
and  insufficient  fimds  our  maritime  ca- 
pability to  be  inarglnal  at  best.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  Rossian  merchant  ma- 


rine is  totally  subsidized  while  ours  is 
only  partially  subsidized.  But,  regard- 
less, the  diagnosis  of  the  Russian  mer- 
chant fleet  is  apparently  strong,  healthy, 
and  growing — while  the  diagnosis  of 
ours  is  infirm,  ailing,  and  shrinking. 

Will  it  be  too  late  in  taking  an  over- 
due first  step  in  the  long  journey  to- 
ward a  strong  and  adequate  U.S.-flag 
merchant  marine?  If  the  executive  de- 
partments, on  whom  the  responsibility 
falls  to  formulate  an  adequate  policy 
in  this  field  and  ask  for  sufBcient  funds 
to  carry  out  such  a  policy,  do  not  know 
their  business  enough  to  do  the  job, 
then  I  am  sure  the  Congress  must  and 
will  do  it.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  maybe 
the  time  is  here  for  the  appropriate 
committees  of  each  body  of  the  Con- 
press  to  ask  the  present  administration 
what,  if  any,  is  the  policy  on  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine. 


PROTECTIONISM— TARIFFS- 
SURVIVAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
within  the  next  4  or  5  months  we  will  be 
facing  probably  one  of  the  most  serious 
decisions  this  generation  of  Americans 
will  have  to  make. 

I  should  like  to  talk  about  protection- 
ism, tariffs,  survival,  and  so  forth. 

This  morning  I  received  correspond- 
ence from  one  of  the  largest  tool  steel 
companies  in  America,  which  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Latkobe  Stkzi.  Co.. 
Latrdbe,  Pa.,  February  1,  1962. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dcnt, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkak  John:  We  have  Just  received  a  copy 
of  HJl.  9900,  the  bill  introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 25  In  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Mr.  Mnxs.  If  this  bill  U  enacted,  we  will 
concede  to  Europe  our  tool  steel  market  in 
the  United  Btatee  and  will  have  to  clQpe  our 
doors  within  6  years. 

TtM  relief  sections  are  completely  Inade- 
qtiate  and  wouid  force  vis  to  become  wards 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  plead  on 
bended  knee  for  tax  relief  or  Federal  aid. 
which  rtiould  never  have  been  necessary  in 
the  first  place.  We  never  thought  to  live 
long  enough  to  see  the  day  when  our  war 
planes,  missiles,  and  guns  would.  In  effect. 
be  bought  In  another  country  tmder  the 
guise  of  free  trade.  Those  of  us  who  are 
supporting  Industries  to  the  primary  defense 
contractors  will  not  be  around  to  participate 
In  the  kind  of  defense  business  that  can  be 
protected  under  the  wording  of  the  bill. 

I  hate  to  get  emotional  about  this  situ- 
ation, but  It  certainly  looks  as  though  Con- 
gress would  be  handing  the  President  and 
the  Tariff  Commission  carte  blanche  per- 
mission to  put  anyone  out  of  business  who 
had  incurred  displeasure.  If  this  bill  is 
enacted,  you  may  look  for  a  tremendouB 
exodus  of  companies  to  foreign  soil  and  a 
rash  of  unemployment,  the  like  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  seen  in  this  country.  I 
shudder  to  think  of  Its  total  impact. 
Sincerely, 

Joz, 
President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  vmfortunately  those  of 
us  who  are  most  Interested  In  our  sur- 


vival as  a  people  and  as  a  free  nation 
are  the  first  to  b  -  ridiculed  as  protection- 
ists, high  tariff  advocates  and  isola- 
tiooistc. 

Like  most  cases  where  abuse  and  in- 
tolerance replace  logic  and  understand- 
ing, the  very  ones  who  ridicule  their  op- 
position are  the  real  protectionists  and 
isolationists. 

In  this  trade  and  tariff  fight  before  the 
Congress  and  the  people  let  us  look  at 
the  opponents,  the  logic  and  the  record. 

On  one  side  lined  up  behind  the  State 
Department's  spokesman,  George  Ball, 
we  find  an  army  of  many  generals,  un- 
limited resources  and  tools,  for  propa- 
ganda, for  subsidies,  for  favors,  for  pres- 
sure and  for  reprisals. 

On  the  other  side,  we  find  an  army 
made  up  of  workers  and  foot  soldiers, 
small  industry  with  very  limited  re- 
sources of  the  kind  that  win  a  war  that 
depends  upon  the  creation  of  public  opin- 
ion. 

The  reasons  for  the  one-sided  views  in 
the  fight  are  many.  Some  are  publicly 
known,  others  are  hidden  from  view. 

One  reason  that  is  seldom  mentioned 
but  one  of  the  most  Important  is  fear. 
Pear  of  being  called  by  one  of  many  de- 
grading and  derogatory  names.  Pear  of 
reprisals  ix)litically.  buslnesswise,  so- 
cially. Pear  of  being  wrong  because  of 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  issues  In- 
volved. Pear  of  being  ostracized  by  your 
party,  your  friends,  your  associates,  part- 
ners, and  even  your  family.  This  goes 
for  both  pros  and  cons. 

However,  the  Issue  Is  not  protection- 
ism because  even  the  proponents  of  free 
trade  believe  in  protectionism  and  prac- 
tice it  when  It  serves  to  iM-otect  their  own 
interests  whether  they  be  political,  com- 
mercial, or  financial. 

Proof  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  acts 
of  Congress,  the  trade  agreonents.  Ex- 
ecutive orders  and  gmtlemen's  agree- 
ments. 

The  President  has  already  veered  away 
from  three  ^>ecific  phases  of  the  original 
program.  We  are  not  to  join  the  Com- 
mon Market — aright  now — we  are  not  in- 
cluding agriculture  in  the  program- 
right  now — and  we  are  to  exempt  tex- 
tiles from  the  tariff  cutting  across-the- 
board  powers  asked  for  by  the  executive 
branch — for  the  moment. 

What  prompted  these  decisions.  Pro- 
tectionism of  coiu-se.  First,  to  protect 
the  legislation  against  defeat  because  of 
the  farm  bloc,  the  textile  bloc  and  last 
the  constitutional  bloc  who  believe  that 
entrance  into  the  Common  Market 
means  giving  up  soy^eign  and  consti- 
tutional rights  aiul  powers  over  the 
monetary  and  industrial  economy  of  our 
Nation. 

Second,  to  protect  the  agricultural 
products  externally  that  are  protected 
internally  by  subsidies. 

Third,  to  protect  the  economy  of  the 
jobs  and  investments  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry which  could  be  wiped  out  over- 
night in  a  free  trade  world. 

Let  us  pyamino  the  picturc  of  protec- 
tionism a  little  further.  Let  as  look  at 
textiles  and  why  the  free  tradon  have 
to  resort  to  protectionism  to  ^sep  this 
industry  alive  in  oar  coimtry. 

Textiles  are  one  of  the  three  personal 
essentials  of  all  peoples— food,  clothing. 
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and  shelter.  They  can  be  produced  any- 
where. Raw  materlala  and  labor  are  in 
oversupply  and  easily  obtainable.  They 
are  competitive  prlcewise  because  they 
All  personal  consiuner  needs. 

This  is  especially  true  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles. Any  textile  producing  nation  can 
produce  more  than  their  needs  so  each 
nation  tries  to  export  to  markets  in  other 
nations  with  or  without  textile  produc- 
tion of  their  own. 

At  this  point  we  get  away  from  the 
sound  trade  principle  of  exchanging 
goods  for  need  and  get  into  the  ex- 
change of  goods  for  profit.  There  are 
four  categories  of  textile  producers: 

First.  Some  nations  pay  more  for  raw 
material,  less  for  labor. 

Second.  Some  pay  less  for  raw  ma- 
terial, more  for  labor. 

Third.  Some  pay  less  for  raw  ma- 
terials and  less  for  labor. 

Fourth.  Some  pay  more  for  raw  ma- 
terial and  more  for  labor  For  the  sake 
of  this  analysis  we  will  set  aside  taxes 
and  budget. 

Which  nation  in  a  world  free  market 
will  suffer  most  in  competition^  Nat- 
urally the  high  cost  raw  material  and 
labor  producer  in  a  free  trade  economy 
will  be  eventually  pushed  out  of  world 
markets  first  and  its  home  market  next, 
unless  It  devises  some  method  of  equal- 
izing competition  in  the  marketplace. 

Our  own  Oovemment  while  promoting 
free  trade  for  other  industries  recognizes 
this  in  the  textile  field. 

We  are  at  the  present  time  operating 
under  a  voluntary  18-nation  agreement 
on  quotas  for  export  and  import  to  save 
our  domestic  textile  industry. 

Next  we  are  giving  the  industry  .spe- 
cial tax  consideration  in  depreciating  its 
investment  in  machinery  in  order  that 
It  can  automate  to  meet  the  lower  costs 
of  competitive  production  from  abroad. 
We  are  going  further  and  are  at  this 
very  moment  working  on  an  equalizing 
tariff  markup  at  customs  which  will 
charge  customs  based  upon  the  cotton 
content  of  the  textile  product  in  order 
to  protect  domestic  Industry  against 
higher  costs  of  production  due  to  higher 
costs  of  raw  material.  Is  this  protec- 
tionism or  is  it  free  trade? 

If  our  Government  recognizes  the  logic 
and  Justice  of  protection  because  our 
mills  pay  a  fixed  price  for  cotton  of  $42  50 
a  bale  more  than  their  competitors  in 
order  to  protect  the  cottongrowers — why 
then  is  it  out  of  order  to  protect  the  same 
mill  that  pays  3  to  10  times  as  much  per 
hour  for  labor  to  produce  textiles. 

One  can  ask  an  honest  question  at 
this  point  Is  this  protectionism  political 
or  economical?  Is  there  any  difference 
in  the  end  result  whether  an  American- 
made  product  is  noncompetitive  In  a 
free  market  because  of  the  cost  of  raw 
material  on  one  hand  or  the  cost  of 
labor  on  the  other,  to  transform  the  raw 
material  into  a  salable  product. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  protect  the  cot- 
tongrower?  Simply  because  our  eco- 
nomic level  of  living  demands  a  certain 
amount  of  Income  for  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  taxes,  transportation,  educa- 
tion, utilities,  and  purchasing  power. 

If  this  Is  true  for  the  cottongrower 
why  is  it  not  equally  true  for  the  wage 
earner?     Is  it  not  true  that  a  loaf  of 


bread,  a  kilowatt  of  power,  a  ticket  on  a 
train,  a  newspaper,  all  cost  the  same  in 
a  given  economy  to  both  the  cotton- 
grower,  the  management  of  the  textile 
plant,  and  the  wage  earner  m  the  mill 
and  cottonfleld^ 

All  of  us  admit  the  need  for  foreign 
trade,  but  do  we  better  our  economy  by 
paying  a  subsidy  to  foreign  nations  on 
our  exports  and  then  allowing  tiie  prod- 
ucts made  from  exports  to  compete 
against  our  own  products.  In  our  own 
markets,  let  aloiu  in  foreign  markets'" 

The  answer  is  obvious,  and  that  is  why 
the  very  men  who  advocate  free  trade 
are  promoting  a  tariff  based  upon  quotas 
and  a  tariff  based  upon  a  differential  in 
raw  materials  cost  for  the  textile  in- 
dustry 

If  this  IS  sound  economus  for  i<'x tiles 
why  IS  It  wrong  for  gla.'-.s.  coal,  rubber, 
watches,  binoculars,  and  other  Ameri- 
can-made products  ' 

In  a  booklet  entitled  "The  A  B  Cs  of 
Trade."  put  out  by  the  State  Department 
this  past  week,  trade  is  descnb«-d  as  "an 
exchange  of  Koods  for  .something  else  of 
value  ' 

This  IS  a  .sound  economic  fact  How- 
ever, after  this  opening  statement,  the 
pamphlet  bf'comes  an  out-and-out  prop- 
aganda p.ece  and  attempts  to  justify 
trade  for  trades  sake  with  or  without 
economic  reality 

The  main  themes  of  this  treatise  are 
two,  one  tend.s  to  prove  tliat  this  Nation 
cannot  exi.st,  cannot  fight  a  winning  war 
and  cannot  provide  employment  without 
free  trade 

In  answer  one  must  admit  that  no  one 
proposes  that  thus  Nation  should  not 
have  foreign  trade,  that  with  safeguards 
on  our  trade  we  did  win  three  wars  in 
one  Feneration  we  have  had.  undrr  mj- 
called  protective  tariffs,  the  greatest 
growth  of  any  Nation  on  earth  When 
the  ar«um»-iu  is  made  that  we  sell  $20 
billion  abroad  and  buy  $15  billion  worth 
of  import^s  we  fail  to  count  the  30  percent 
of  our  exports  sold  to  American  tax- 
payers and  shipped  abroad  I-'inally. 
when  the  State  Department  claims  2 
milUori  jobs  from  exports,  they  fall  to 
-show  how  many  job.s  are  lost  by  imports 
The  claim  is  made  that  15  percent  of 
our  farm  production  is  exported,  chiefly 
rice,  wheat,  cotton,  soybeans,  and  to- 
bacco They  fall  to  tell  the  people  and 
Congress  how  much  it  costs  us  to  sell 
the.se  products.  This  is  a  case  of  selling 
more  and  losing  more  money  It  is  like 
the  merchant  who  paid  4  cents  a  pair 
for  shoestrings  and  .sold  them  three  pairs 
for  10  cents  based  upon  the  theory  that 
volume  would  take  care  of  his  losses. 

The  State  Department  was  very  care- 
ful about  not  telling  Congress  how  much 
we  import  in  farm  products 

For  the  record  let  us  take  a  minute 
to  put  some  interesting  farm  facts  before 
the  people.  In  10  years,  we  paid  our 
farmers  $26  billion  in  subsidies  while 
we  imported  $42  billion  worth  of  farm 
products 

The  Congressional  Record,  volume 
107,  part  5.  page  6177,  states  as  follows: 

Prom  1949  to  1959,  we  imported  twice  aa 
much  barley  aa  our  surplus  j^rew  during 
that  period  In  fact,  we  lmfx)rted  more 
during  that  period  than  we  had  on  hand  aa 
surplus  at  the  end  of  1959.     In  oats,  we  im- 


ported four  times  aa  much  froon  1949  to  1959 
aa  our  surplus  grew  during  the  aame  period  — 
Imports  approximately  equaled  the  surplua 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  1959.  The  altuatlon 
in  rye  la  even  more  vivid.  From  1940  to  1959. 
we  produced  46  5  million  !«■■  buahela  than 
the  amount  of  the  total  of  thla  crop.  Yet 
durlMR  thla  same  perUxl,  our  surplus  In- 
creaaed  by  4  5  million  buahela,  due  to  the 
fact  that   we  Imported  62  7  million  buahela 

To  cite  another  example,  the  Depart- 
mt'iit  of  Agriculture  is  presently  engaged 
in  a  lamb-buying  program  to  Improve 
prices  As  of  March  24.  IMl,  they  had 
acquired  4' ^  million  pounds  of  lamb  at  a 
cost  of  $1\  million.  We  have  Imported 
over  14  million  pounds  of  lamb  at  a  cost 
of  over  $3 '2  million  during  the  past  13 
months  The  Department  Is  buying  lamb 
at  about  the  same  rate  that  it  is  being 
imported  The  latest  purchase,  March 
24.  was  1  7  million  pounds  and  we  Im- 
port«^d  16  million  pounds  in  January. 

From  another  angle,  in  1957.  this 
country  imported  3.5  million  pounds  of 
these  commodities  In  2  years,  these  in- 
creased to  56  8  million  pounds — a  very 
drastic  Increase  and  one  which  has  been 
.severely  felt  by  our  domestic  Industry. 

And  so.  like  the  textile  Industry,  agri- 
culture IS  feeling  the  effects  of  large 
agricultural  imports.  It  would  be  my 
ho{X'  that  consideration  may  be  given  to 
this  import  situation,  the  goal  being  a 
ix)l)cy  that  will  be  beneficial  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  entire  national  economy. 

In  1960.  the  U  S  Department  of  Agri- 
culture stated  that  the  value  of  our  agri- 
cultural imports  is  in  rather  close  bal- 
ance with  the  value  of  our  agricultural 
exiwrts  In  the  past  2  years  fully  one- 
half  of  our  imports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  $4  billion  annually  were  made  up 
of  Items  directly  competing  with  the 
products  we  produce  at  home.  We  have 
no  quantitative  import  restrictions  on 
bt'ef.  pork.  lamb,  poultry,  fruits,  vege- 
table oils,  barley,  corn,  sorghums,  and 
many  otlier  products. 

Without  getting  into  the  flood  of 
statements  that  upset  all  the  propaganda 
figures  let  us  examine  what  we  lose  in 
wage  dollars  on  a  typical  textile  trans- 
action. In  order  not  to  be  considered 
unrealistic  we  will  draw  a  comparative 
wage  rate  for  imports  at  the  highest 
level  and  reduce  our  American  wage  to 
the  lowest  minimum  wage  paid. 

According  to  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
ReiKirt.  the  average  wage  Including  all 
fringe  benefits  In  the  eight  Industrial 
nations  of  Europe  is  85  cents  an  hour 
and  in  the  United  SUtes  $2.90  an  hour. 
The  Japanese.  Hong  Kong,  and  Taiwan 
average  is  34  cents  an  hour.  This  In- 
cludes all  wages.  Wages  in  textiles  are 
much  lower  in  all  nations  when  com- 
pared to  higher  cost  products. 

Giving  every  break  possible  to  the 
foreign  countries,  we  will  say  that  for- 
eign wages,  fringes  and  all  amount  to 
one-third  of  that  of  American  workers. 
Staying  strictly  in  the  field  of  agri- 
cultural products  forgetting  subsidies, 
and  taxes  ana  using  only  wage  equations, 
the  following  Interesting  figures  emerge 
from  the  trade  in  agriculture  alone. 

Again  giving  the  benefit  to  Imports 
over  exports  we  will  say  we  sold  as  much 
as  we  bought  in  the  last  10  years.    The 


record  of  coxme  shows  we  export  more 
but  sold  leas. 

In  order  to  find  the  labor  content  of  a 
contracted  product  let  us  use  llgivet  Is- 
sued by  the  XTbltod  SUtes-Japan  Trade 
Coxmcil  In  its  pamphlet  put  out  to  prove 
how  Japan  creates  American  wa«res. 

Page  10  showt.  these  flsurea— cotton 
exporters: 

nollar  volume  of  pxirchaBes  by 
Japan: 

Texas |13>,  181.000 

Arkansas n.  870.  000 

Mississippi 81.M2,000 

Jobs  created  (thcli  Qgures)  : 

Texas 33.800 

Arkacsas 10.470 

MlMlssIppl- 11,630 

Using  these  three  typical  States  and 
their  own  flcures,  putting  the  minimum 
wage  of  $1  an  hiNir  on  all  Jobs,  we  find 
that  in  Texas  waives  are  about  50  pemoent 
of  the  ralue  of  etports.  while  in  Arkan- 
sas and  Mississippi  they  represent  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  ralue  or  about 
60  to  65  percent. 

Howerer.  we  wil  discount  this  because 
obviously  the  Intent  of  the  propaganda 
pamphlet  is  to  ihow  as  many  jobs  as 
possible,  and  mm  the  mean  average  of 
50  percent  of  exix>rt  value  to  be  wages. 

This  means  thiit  for  every  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  extorts  we  create  one-half 
million  dollars  in  wages.  Now  let  us  see 
what  happens  to  our  wage  and  job  econ- 
omy when  we  iroport  $1  million  worth 
of  goods  from  Japan.  Using  the  one- 
third- wage  ratio  we  find  that  $1  million 
worth  of  Japan-ise  imports  costs  only 
one-thixtl  of  the  waces  paid  to  American 
workers,  or  $170,000. 

It  follows  then  that  when  we  import 
from  Japan  eve  7  million  dollars  costs 
American  wage  e  irners  $330,000  in  wages 
and  the  econom:'  two-thirds  of  Its  pur- 
chasing power. 

Again  we  will  give  the  Japan  Trade 
Council  the  beniflt  of  the  doubt  when 
they  claim  they  buy  from  the  United 
States  $1,324  million  azkd  sell  to  the 
United  States  $1,136,529,000.  UJ3.  ex- 
porU  are  aU  ootnputed  at  Japanese  cAl. 
value  while  U.S.  imports  are  computed 
fob.  Japan — a  diilerence  of  about  26 
percent  volume  1  alue  plus  including  ex- 
ports under  aid  luid  food  programs. 

Let  us  see  ho^v  it  shapes  up  for  the 
American  worker.  We  sell  $1,334  mil- 
lion divided  by  $1  an  hour  minimum 
wage.  $2,000  a  year,  we  will  have  331,000 
jobs  created  by  total  exports. 

We  import  $1,126  million.  50  pereent 
of  which  is  wageji  paid  to  Japanese  work- 
ers at  rates  one-third  of  our  rates,  or 
$563,000. 

American  wag>i8  tor  the  same  vcdume 
of  products  wotUd  be  3  times  $563.- 
000.  or  $1,689  milioo.  Divide  this  byxiur 
minimum  wage  iumI  we  find  that  Japa- 
nese imporU  too):  844.500  jobs  away  froat 
American  workers.  [>educt  the  331.000 
Jobs  created  by  expcxts  from  the  884,500 
jobs  displaced  by  imports  and  the  job 
loss  to  the  Unitod  State*  is  553.000  jofaa 
and  $1,689  millJoti  wagv  at  Min<mii>n 
rates. 

Even  the  Jai>anese  admit  to  only 
290.000  jobs  creHted  by  tteir  purchases 
of  American-ouule  gDods  and  no  one  can 
deny  both  the  rutlo  of  one-third  ot  our 
wages  bring  a  llb^al  allowance  for  Jap*- 


nese  wage  levels,  and  the  ratio  of  $1 
Japanaae  Import  vatae  Hi«pifiyiT^g  ^ 
American  value  In  tlie  markeCplaee. 

The  SO-pereent-of -cost  ratio  for  wages 
in  American  prodnctkm  is  reaaonable  in 
the  types  of  goods  Imported  from  Japan. 
We  have  worked  out  the  ratios  tor 
three  typieml  Southern  Statea— now  let 
w  look  at  a  Pomaylvanla  flgmre  supplied 
by  the  Japanese  Trade  CoundL 

Page  10:  Sxports  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Japan.  $60.7004)00.  Jobs  created. 
4,850. 

Page  8:  Tlie  reason  for  fewer  jobs  per 
million  dollars  of  exports  Is  because 
Pennsylvania  exports  steel  and  metal 
products,  machinery,  chemicals,  metal 
scraps,  petroleum  products,  and  so  forth, 
with  a  lower  labor  content  to  volume 
dollar  selling  price. 

Mr.  PUU1N8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  the  gentleman 
suggesting  that  the  average  wage  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi  Is  higher  than  a 
dollar  an  hour? 
Mr.  DENT.  Am  I  suggesting  what? 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  the  gentleman 
suggesting  that  the  average  worker  In 
the  State  of  Mississippi  Is  earning  a 
minimum  of  $1  or  more  an  hour? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  suggesting  taking 
the  whole  United  States  and  allowing 
every  Job  that  Is  created  by  the  Imports 
to  be  paid  no  more  than  $1  an  hour. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  notice  the  gentle- 
man listed  $32  million  of  Imports  Into 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  the  gentle- 
man projected  the  loss  of  Jobs  on  the 
basis  of  $1  an  hour  for  the  State  of  Mls- 
slsslppL 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  only  giving  the 
figures  that  the  Japanese  Trade  Council 
puts  out.  sir.  They  said  they  did  busi- 
ness In  that  State  of  $31,947,000.  and  that 
it  created  11.620  Jobs.    Even  If  they  paid 

a  minimum  wage  of  $1  an  hour 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  I  know  what  the 
gentleman  has  said,  but  during  the  mini- 
mum wage  hearings  that  our  committee 
conducted  it  was  very  apparent  that 
there  were  many,  many  workers  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi  not  getting  a  mini- 
mum $1  an  hour. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  know  what  point 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to  make:  I  can 
only  say  tha(  no  matter  what  the  lowest 
wage  Is  In  Mississippi.  I  will  guarantee 
that  the  wage  paid  in  Japan  is  a  lot  lower 
than  anything  paid  In  any  State  of  the 
Union. 

Having  no  figures  yet.  although  the 
Oovemment  Is  busy  w(Mklng  up  some 
schedules  for  congressional  use,  we  can 
guess  at  the  Job  losses  in  Pennsylvania. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  2l6t  Dis- 
trict of  Peimsylvania,  with  glass,  rubber 
goods,  household  wares,  tool  steel,  steel 
powders,  toys,  secondary  manufacturing 
In  general  industry,  wire  fencing,  and  ao 
totijtx,  and  classified  as  a  depressed  area. 
I  would  hazard  a  guess  that  more  than 
the  total  of  4,850  jobs  created  in  the 
whole  State  by  exports  to  Japan  are  lost 
in  my  one  district  alone  to  American 
workera. 

I  Ikare  kept  within  the  scope  of  wages. 
jobai  and  their  relatioBship  to  protective 


covenants  in  the  law  wbeCber  they  be 
subsidieB,  tariffs,  onotas,  or  gentlemen's 
agreements  and  the  evMenee  both  fac- 
tual, doomiented,  and  hypottoettcal  oon- 
chKtlng  proves  that  free  trade  is  a  desir- 
able and  worthwhile  goal  for  all  nations 
but  that  its  attainment  dqiwnds  upon 
the  economic  equattty  twtween  nations 
in  the  fields  of  wages,  taxes,  servioes,  and 
raw  materials  costs.  Until  that  time 
ooraes,  if  our  Nation  is  to  survive  it  must 
maintain  its  economic  stability  by  keep- 
ing all  five  pilltas  of  our  eoooomy  equal 
in  proportion  <A  proteetioc. 
The  five  pillars  of  oar  economy  are: 
Investment  is  the  first  pillar.  Invest- 
ment creates  production. 

Production  is  the  second  pillar.    Pro- 
duction creates  payrolls. 

Payrolls  are  the  third  pillar.    Payrolls 
create  consumption. 

Consumption    is    the    fourth    pillar. 
Consumption  creates  profits. 

Profits  are  the  fifth  plUar.  After  you 
get  profits  you  start  all  over  again  the 
cycle  of  Investment,  production,  pasrroll, 
consumption,  and  isofit.  There  is  no 
other  basis  of  competition  in  making  a 
sound  economic  industiial  environment. 
This  holds  true  In  any  national  or  inter- 
national industrial  nation:  You  cannot 
operate  a  succenful  industrial  complex 
without  the  cycle  of  investment,  produc- 
tion, pasrroll.  ccmsimiption.  and  profits. 
The  trouble  with  oar  iHeture  today 
whUe  we  are  soaring  Into  new  econooiic 
heights  in  this  country  ot  ours,  we  find 
that  employment  is  going  down  in  the 
producUon  industry.  Ijet  me  just  give 
you  a  figure  that  ought  to  ke<9  you 
awake  at  night  if  you  are  interested  in 
the  United  States  of  Amoiea:  In  1953  we 
had  17,234,000  jobs  in  manufacturing. 
In  195A.  we  had  15,462,000,  or  2  million 
jobs  fewer  than  we  had  In  1953  with  mil- 
lions more  of  consumers  in  ttae  country. 
If  you  will  go  into  the  field  of  trade 
and  tariUs,  I  think  there  is  an  interest- 
ing comment  We  talk  about  reduciiw 
tariffs,  and  I  understaiKi  that  there  is  a 
new  plan  on  foot  whereby  we  are  going  to 
have  a  20-percent-acnMS-the-board  cut 
with  the  Common  Market  countries.  I 
will  take  one  particular  product,  and  the 
reason  I  take  it  Is  because  4  years  ago  we 
were  talking  about  a  4-year  extention  of 
that  pact.  It  relates  to  the  shoe  indus- 
try. Incidentally,  my  State  is  second  in 
the  Natitm  in  the  manuf  actine  of  shoes, 
and  you  know,  "all  of  us  ehiUim  gotta 
have  shoes."  So  let  us  see  whi^  hap- 
pened. The  United  States  of  America 
has  a  duty  at  the  present  time  against 
shoes  from  Belgium  of  6.7  vexoent. 

Bdgium  has  a  duty  of  20  percent,  plus 
an  additional  12  percent  OMnpensating 
tax  applied  after  the  tariff,  or  30  peroent. 
France.  We  have  an  11.4-peroent  tariff 
against  France,  n-anoe  has  a  53-per- 
cent tariff  combined  with  tax  sgainst 
American  shoes. 

West  Oermany  a  16-percent  tariff,  plus 
a  6-percent  tax,  or  32  peroent,  compared 
to  an  American  tax  of  %A. 

Italy  has  24J  percent  against  13.6  per- 
cent. 

Ji^tan  has  a  50-p»t9ent  tariff  against 

American    shoes,    ad    valoram    value, 

against  18  peroent  by  the  United  States. 

What  has  happened  hscsiise  of  this? 

This  has  aU  taajKtened  siaee  1A54. 
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In  1954  this  Nation  imported  5 '2  mil- 
lion  pairs  of  shoes.  We  exported  5  mil- 
lion pairs  of  shoes. 

In  1957  we  imported  16  million  pairs 
of  shoes.  We  exported  3 '2  million  pairs 
of  shoes. 

In  1960  we  imported  126  million  pairs 
of  shoes.  We  exported  2 '2  million  pairs 
of  shoes. 

There  are  those  in  our  Government 
who  say  that  certain  industries  are  ex- 
panding. There  are  25  less  plants  in 
the  shoe  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  be- 
cause in  the  last  10  years  385  shoe  man- 
ufacturing plants  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States;  876  textile 
plants  have  gone  out  of  busine.ss  m  the 
United  States. 

Maybe  we  can  exist  on  an  economy 
of  paying  subsidies  to  wheat  and  cotton 
and  selling  cotton  in  the  world  market, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  can. 

This  i.s  an  industrial  nation  When 
we  allow  another  nation  to  build  its 
economy  base  upon  a  percentage  urowlh 
in  the  US.  market,  we  are  being  unfair 
to  that  country  and  we  are  building 
deep-seated  ill  feeling,  and  opening  up 
wounds  that  may  destroy  everything  we 
are  making  the  sacrifice  for.  world  peace, 
good  fellowship,  and  good  feeling 

Why  is  it  that  everywhere  we  go  we 
hear  ourselves  being  taunted  with  the 
statement.  "Go  home,  Yank  '  I  will  tell 
you  why.  Because  in  the  last  6  year.s 
we  have  invested  in  oversea  production 
facilities  $13,700  million  but  we  have 
taken  out  in  profits  from  these  under- 
developed countries,  Latin  America, 
central  Europe,  and  others  $15,700  mil- 
lion. We  have  not  given  them  anything 
We  have  exploited  their  people.  We 
are  working  them  at  wages  we  fought 
against  in  this  country  from  the  dark 
days  before  1900  when  my  father  was 
an  immigrant  workmg  for  80  cents  a  day 
We  fought   that  issue  out. 

Why  are  they  running  away?  Be- 
cause they  are  producing  in  areas  where 
they  can  work  people  for  15  cents  an 
hour,  7  cents  an  hour,  11  cents  an  hour 
They  want  a  free  trade  compact,  taking 
all  of  the  tariff  down,  so  that  they  can 
ship  these  products  right  back  here  to 
the  United  States  and  sell  them  in  a 
high  economy  market,  one  of  the  most 
inflexible  rules  of  economics,  and  any- 
one who  has  studied  economics  or  who 
has  worked  in  a  5-and-lO-cent  store 
knows  this  is  a  rule  that  Is  inflexible  in 
economics.  The  production  of  goods 
will  flow  to  the  low  cost  protection  areas. 
and  the  sale  of  goods  will  flow  to  the  high 
income  areas. 

In  closing,  this  Nation  of  ours  was  not 
built  Industrially  on  low  prices  It  was 
built  Industrially  on  high  income  These 
nations,  after  28  years  of  so-called  tarifT 
cuts  by  this  Government  of  ours  that 
has  reduced  our  tariff  from  46  7  percent 
to  a  little  over  113  percent,  these  same 
nations  are  now  coming  to  us  and  asking 
us  to  cut  our  tariffs  further  Does  any- 
body in  this  room  believe  an  11 -percent 
tariff  is  a  detriment  to  the  sale  of  un- 
ported  products  in  the  United  States 
when  they  have  a  market  advantage  of 
anywhere  from  one-third  to  one-tenth  of 
that  paid  by  the  American  people' 

There  are  only  two  deterrents  to  for- 
eign  imports   in   this  country   of   ours 


The.se  two  deterrents  have  kept  ui  fium 
bein^  flooded  even  more  than  we  have 
been  flooded  in  the  last  3  year.s  And.  1 
want  to  say  this  for  tiie  record  at  thi.s 
time,  that  what  we  are  doing  now  with 
this  new  trade  program  i.s  pulling  the 
ehe.slnuts  out  of  the  (Ire  for  the  last 
administration  in  its  ill-advised  program 
of  extending  the  trade  agreements  for 
a  4-year  period,  thereby  opening  up  the 
floodgates  to  the  exodus  of  American 
products,  to  the  runaway  of  American 
facilitie.s.  and  thi-  dumping  m  the  U  S 
market  of  low -cost  prtKiuced  goods  that 
are  taken  in 

I  .say  to  thi.s  mtmbership — and  I  can 
prove  it  by  the  record  — that  for  evi-ry 
job  created  hy  exports  we  lo.sf  live  Amer- 
ican jobs  taken  from  us  by  imports  It 
I.s  simpir  anthmelic  You  do  not  have 
to  be  a  Harvard  professor  to  know  tliat 
two  and  two  make  four.  You  do  not 
have  to  go  to  any  particular  school  to 
find  out  that  if  a  man  is  out  of  work  he 
become.s  a  liability  ufxjn  the  community 
in  thi.s  country  of  ours  Every  product 
manufactured  has  to  carry  the  cost  of  a 
S92  .5  billion  b!jdi;et  in  a  population  of 
183  million  people,  but  in  Japan,  which 
is  the  most  dtva.-tatmg  of  our  competi- 
tor.s  today  th.ey  have  70  million  people 
and  their  70  million  people  only  have  U^ 
carry  a  total  budget  of  $6  billion,  which 
nu'an.s  tliat  for  every  penny  added  to  the 
cost  of  production  in  Japan  because  of 
their  budget,  the  American  product  has 
to  carry  5  cenus  on  every  one  of  their 
products. 

Then,  what  are  we  supposed  to  do'' 
How  can  you  compete  with  fixt  d  man- 
dated c<i.-.ts  more  than  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture m  -some  of  these  countries  '  If 
we  want  to  talk  about  the  logic  of  this 
situation,  that  i.s  one  thing,  and  if  we 
want  to  talk  about  the  economics  of  ihi.s 
.situation,  that  is  another  thin^;,  but  if 
you  want  to  talk  about  trade,  you  have 
to  talk  dollars  and  cents,  and  a  little  bit 
of  commonsen.se.  otherwise  what  has 
happened  to  us  in  the  last  4  years  is 
nothin.'  compared  to  what  will  happen 
in  the  next  5  years  That  prediction  I 
make,  hoping  never  to  .see  It  happen 

Mr     GROSS      Mr     Speaker,    will    the 
'.,'entleman  yield' 

Mr    DENT      I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  statement  he  has 
made,  including  the  statement — and  I 
will  not  put  words  in  the  gentleman's 
mouth — but  It  went  to  this  effect,  as  I 
recall  it.  that  one  of  the  tragic  mistakes 
we  made  wa.s  the  passage  of  the  last 
4-year  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  The  gentleman  made  a 
statement  along  that  line,  did  he  nof 
Mr  DENT      I  did 

Mr  GROSS  And  I  want  to  go  fur- 
ther He  said,  since  making  that  state- 
ment, that  this  would  be.  in  effect,  a 
mere  bagatelle  by  comparison  to  what 
would  happen  if  this  bill  is  pa.ssed,  this 
bill  now  proposed  and  pending  before 
the  Congress.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
read  the  details  of  this  debt  settlement 
with  the  Japanese  the  other  day  I 
found  it  very  interesting  From  about 
1946  to  about  1956  we  gave  the  Japa- 
nese—they called  it  a  loan — or  loaned 
the  Japanese  $1  889  million      The  other 


(lay  we  setllfd  tliat  debt  or  went  through 
the  motions  of  settling  the  debt.  And, 
how  was  It  settled?  For  $490  million 
Ihnt  is,  the  Japanese  are  presumably 
goini:  to  pay  us  $490  million  for  the  loan 
of  $1,889  million  Now.  Ju.st  a  moment, 
$J.')  million  of  the  $490  million  was  im- 
mediately earmarked  for  educational  and 
cultural  relations  between  the  United 
Slates  and  Japan.  1  he  rest  of  the  $490 
million,  subtracting  the  $25  million,  is 
to  be  spent  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  for  the  development  of 
markets  in  the  Far  East  for  the  Japa- 
nese not  for  Americans — and  of  the 
$490  million  no  part  of  it  is  going  back 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  to  take  up 
some  of  the  slack  that  the  $1,889  mil- 
lion created  but  the  bulk  of  the  lousy 
settlement  of  le.ss  than  25  cents  on  the 
dollar,  with  Japan  going  through  an  in- 
dustrial b<xim.  IS  going  to  go  to  the 
proposition  of  developing  more  markets 
for  Japanese  products  in  the  Far  East 
and  the  Near  East 

Mr  DENT  I  thank  the  gentleman 
I  did  not  know  the  details,  but  I  am 
happy  to  know  them 

I  mii;ht  say  U)  the  gentleman  that  4 
years  ago  when  the  bill  was  up.  the  very 
thing  I  predicted  has  come  about  I  said 
then  that  there  would  be  a  flood  of  prod- 
ucLs  I  .said  then  that  the  4-year  exten- 
sion would  not  do  what  its  proponents 
.said  It  would  do  The  gentleman  will  re- 
member that  we  were  told  the  reason  the 
Heciproc.M  Trade  .Act  had  to  be  amended 
was  to  achieve  lower  tariffs  all  over  the 
world  and,  also,  becau.se  they  did  not 
have  a  duration  of  time  In  which  to  nego- 
tiate and  tliat  they  needed  a  4-year  pe- 
riod. At  the  end  of  that  time  they  would 
have  developed  in  the  world  a  low  tariff 
atmosphere  for  all  our  production,  and 
It  would  increase  our  exports 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  say  for  the  rec- 
ord, in  order  that  there  is  no  misunder- 
standing, that  the  exports  for  the  year 
1961  are  false,  fictitious,  and  have  come 
about  because-  of  collusion.  The  export- 
ing countries  have  agreed  to  export  less 
U)  the  United  States  and  to  import  more 
from  the  United  States,  to  make  agree- 
ments to  pay  off  long-standing  debts  in 
order  that  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1962 
we  are  called  upon  to  pasa  their  desired 
trade  bill  The  same  thing  happened 
in  1957,  when  out  of  a  clear  sky  we 
were  handed  the  same  malarkey  we  are 
getting  today— that  exports  were  $5  bil- 
lion greater  than  imports  Everyone 
knew  then,  who  wanted  to  know,  that  the 
reason  our  exports  were  greater  was  be- 
cause the  Suez  Canal  was  closed,  and 
there  was  a  tremendous  upsurge  in  for- 
eign buying  of  petroleum  product*. 

Mr  Speaker  right  now  today  we  are 
counting  in  our  exports  free  food  at  the 
value  of  the  subsidized  prices  in  the 
United  SUU's  as  part  of  our  export  total 
Let  us  at  least  be  honest  to  the  people 
of  this  country  I  do  not  care.  It  might 
be  the  best  thing  In  the  world  to  cut  out 
everything  and  give  everything  away,  if 
It  will  .save  lives.  Maybe  It  Is.  But,  Mr 
Speaker,  there  was  an  American  once 
a  long  time  ago  whose  words  still  ring 
out  in  the  halls  where  men  gather  and 
talk  about  patriotism  and  Americanism, 
who  said,  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death  ■■ 
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Mr.  Speaker,  what  good  is  the  kind  of 
freedom  that  ve  are  working  up  to  today 
when  a  great  percentage  of  our  people 
would  noc  be  allowed  to  work  in  the 
trade  of  their  fathers,  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  live  in  the  conununities  where 
their  roots  are  deep,  but  may  be  up- 
rooted and  put  Into  some  pKwition  where 
the  Government  says  they  must  work? 
This  is  the  kind  of  stuff  they  do  In  the 
countries  whici  we  are  trying  to  fight, 
where  they  say,  "You  and  your  family 
move  to  this  area." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  enough  indus- 
try, we  have  enough  consumption  of  our 
own  goods  in  America  to  keep  every  man 
that  wants  to  work  at  a  Job  to  main- 
tain his  family.  It  is  a  very  terrible 
situation  when  11  million  Americans  are 
living  on  relief,  3.5  million  Americans  on 
unemployment  compensation  and  17.5 
million  Americans  are  living  on  social 
security  benefits.  What  has  happened 
to  us  as  a  nation?  What  has  got  into 
us  anyway? 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DENT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  The  gentleman  never 
made  a  more  correct  statement  in  his 
life  than  when  he  said  that  the  public 
is  being  fed  the  same  malarkey  that  It 
was  fed  4  years  ago  when  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Tnide  Agreements  Act  came 
up.  Let  me  pcint  this  out  to  the  gentle- 
man: Tomorrow  or  the  next  day  the 
Members  of  this  House  are  going  to  have 
an  opportimity  to  vote  for  or  against  the 
bill  to  create  another  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  another  propagan- 
dist over  there,  to  carry  the  torch  as  they 
did  under  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion when  they  raided  the  President's 
contingent  fund  for  $400,000  to  propa- 
gandize and  carry  on  the  meetings  that 
Eric  Johnston  held  and  Alfred  Gruen- 
ther  and  the  rest  of  the  boys  over  here  in 
Washington  and  all  over  the  country  in 
order  to  promote  the  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  If  the  Members 
of  this  House  vote  for  the  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce — this 
brandnew  one,  he  will  become  another 
propagandist  for  the  same  bunch  of 
people. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
statement  which  he  has  made  here  in 
the  House  today.  As  a  member  of  the 
same  committee  on  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  serving,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Dent,  has  certainly 
spent  more  time  studying  this  subject 
than  anyone  I  know.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  can  question  either  his  sincerity 
or  his  determination  to  make  his  views 
known. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
has  just  concluded  the  study  of  the  Im- 
pact of  foreign  imports  on  the  American 
economy  he  has  certainly  distinguished 
himself  in  trying  to  assemble  as  many 
facta  on  the  subject  as  he  could. 

I.  myself,  while  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  his  views  and  the  depth  of 
his  sincerity  and  his  determination  to 


bring  those  views  to  the  Congress,  have 
but  one  question  to  ask  and  that  is 
that  while  the  gentleman  has  certainly 
spelled  out  the  great  challenge  and  the 
great  problem  that  confront  America  in 
the  stream  of  international  commerce, 
what  are  the  alternatives?  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  we  have  shored 
up  the  whole  of  Western  Europe  to  the 
point  where  today  I  do  not  think  the 
Communists  have  a  chance  in  the  world 
of  success  in  that  area;  whereas  Unme- 
diately  after  the  war,  during  those  years 
immediately  following  the  war,  there 
was  a  constant  fear  of  that. 

I  recall  l  was  in  Italy  in  1952  and  we 
were  making  a  great  appeal  then  to 
Americans  to  write  to  their  friends  in 
Italy  to  make  sure  that  Togliattl  would 
not  get  a  foothold.  And  this  was  done 
with  great  success.  Today  I  think  the 
Italian  economy  is  a  model  for  the  free 
world  to  follow.  They  are  having  a  tre- 
mendous prosperity  and  are  strong.  To- 
day I  think  that  the  Italian  people  are 
just  about  as  sound  in  their  free  enter- 
prise system  as  we  have  ever  Imagined. 
So  that  the  question  is  this,  as  I  see  it. 
There  is  no  question  we  are  going  to  have 
extremely  difficult  problems.  Nobody 
knows  this  better  than  I,  coming  from 
Chicago,  where  a  vast  section  of  our  elec- 
tronics industry  has  been  very  badly 
hit  by  foreign  imports.  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  problem  that  the  gentleman 
raises.  The  question  is.  What  is  the 
alternative?  The  alternative  is  to  sit 
back  and  help  Mr.  Khrushchev  make 
good  his  promise  that  he  is  going  to 
bury  us.  We  are  trying  to  deal  with  most 
difficult  problems  in  this  vast  struggle 
today  against  international  commu- 
nism. I  wish  I  had  easy  answers.  I 
wish  we  could  pass  a  trade  agreement 
bill  that  would  protect  all  of  our  rights. 
The  fact  remains  that  we  have  got  to 
look  at  this  from  an  extremely  broad 
standpoint. 

The  President  has  made  many  sound 
suggestions  on  how  to  meet  this.  No- 
body has  stated  more  eloquently  his  con- 
cern for  the  loss  of  American  jobs  due 
to  foreign  competition  than  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  recent  message  to  this  Con- 
gress. He  has  outlined  a  series  of  moves 
that  this  Government  can  make  to  try 
and  make  up  the  difference  and  at  the 
same  time  not  plunge  these  nations  into 
economic  chaos  and  make  them  easy 
prey  to  our  enemies.  The  gentleman 
knows  better  than  I  do — he  has  been  in 
this  business  longer  than  I  have  and 
there  &re  few  Members  of  Congress  I 
respect  as  highly  as  I  do  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent] — but  the 
gentleman  knows  that  the  one  thing  that 
international  communism  breeds  on  is 
poverty,  economic  chaos.  This  is  what 
we  have  been  fighting  for  the  last  15 
years  after  the  war. 

Have  we  made  mistakes?  Of  course 
we  have  made  mistakes.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  ever  find  the  perfect  solution  in 
an  imperfect  world.  But  I  would  like  to 
hear  the  gentleman's  alternatives.  I 
would  like  to  hear  what  he  proposes  we 
do  to  keep  in  this  stream  of  international 
commerce  and  help  these  nations  survive 
economically. 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  will  quit 
talking,  I  will  tell  him. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  should  Uke  to  hear 
the  gentleman's  answer. 

Mr.  D^^2rT.  The  gentleman  asked 
what  the  alternative  is  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  answer  it  himself.  He  said  that 
the  alternative,  in  his  opinion,  was  to 
turn  these  countries  over  to  communism 
and  let  Mr.  Khrushchev's  boast  come 
true.  Now,  it  might  interest  the  gentle- 
man to  know  that  in  speaking  of  trade, 
Mr.  Karl  Marx  of  unhappy  memory  made 
this  statement — and  I  would  like  to  quote 
it  and  I  hope  I  am  right  in  every  word, 
becatise  it  has  been  burned  into  my  brain 
over  the  years  of  study;  Mr.  Karl  Marx 
said  that  free  trade  was  the  greatest  of 
all  avenues  for  the  promotion  of  the 
social  revolution.  And  that  insofar  as 
this  aspect  of  free  trade  was  concerned 
he  was  dedicated  to  free  trade. 

Insofar  as  the  alternatives  are  con- 
cerned I  would  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man go  back  to  1812  and  read  the  alter- 
native suggested  by  the  Founding 
Fathers. 

Then  I  would  suggest  you  go  to  1832 
and  read  the  contents  of  the  Clay  Com- 
promise and  the  succeeding  action  within 
4  years,  in  1836.  I  would  suggest  you  go 
to  1857  and  read  what  happened  when 
your  Congress  of  the  United  States  took 
the  same  position,  with  a  different  bogey- 
man than  they  have  now ;  and  then  read 
again  what  happened  just  prior  to  the 
Civil  War.  I  would  have  you  go  back  to 
1957  and  complete  the  categorical  covmt- 
ing  of  items  imported  into  the  United 
States.  I  want  you  at  the  same  time  to 
measure  the  nations  and  our  relation- 
ship with  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
then  take  1960  categorically  again  ac- 
cimiulating  the  figures  on  trade  items 
imported  and  exported  and  then  meas- 
ure and  equate  that  against  the  so-called 
goodwill  byproduct  that  we  are  supposed 
to  buy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  opposed  to  free 
trade.  The  solution  I  offer  is  one  that 
would  wipe  out  trade  barriers  all  over 
the  world.  There  would  not  be  any 
tariff  walls  standing  anywhere  In  the 
world,  and  yet  each  economy  would  be 
protected  within  that  economy  to  com- 
pensate and  to  give  to  industry  and  to 
labor  the  incentive  required  to  meet  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  economy.  The  gen- 
tleman asked  what  would  I  do.  I  would 
present  to  the  Congress,  if  the  Congrress 
will  permit  and  if  the  rules  of  the  Hoiise 
will  allow,  I  will  present  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  within  the  next  10 
days,  and  he  will  see  it,  a  tariff  plan  that 
cannot  be  objected  to  by  any  honest 
nation  or  by  any  honest  leaders  in  any 
nation  because  sublime  above  everything 
else,  there  must  be  the  Integrity  of  the 
people  within  a  given  nation.  Other- 
wise national  lines  mean  nothing.  The 
flag  is  just  a  symbol  and  the  Constitution 
becomes  just  a  piece  of  paper.  But,  I 
do  not  think  the  Constitution  is  a  piece 
of  paper,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think 
the  flag  is  just  a  symbol.  I  do  not  believe 
these  United  States  are  yet  ready  to  say 
that  the  50  United  States  are  as  one  with 
the  world.  We  may  be  ready  in  our 
ideals.  We  may  be  ready  in  our  Chris- 
tian concept  of  neighborllness  and  broth- 
erhood. But  in  the  fight  of  economics, 
remember  one  thing— economics  and 
trade  are  commercial.    All  the  countries 
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you  are  talking  about — when  you  tallc 
about  Italy,  do  not  say  that  things  are 
well  with  the  little  peoples  there  The 
peoples  below  the  meridian  in  Italy  are 
lucky  to  have  meat  t*ice  a  year  I  know 
I  visited  the  people  there  right  in  their 
homes  way  down  in  the  provinces  I 
know  because  they  are  relatives  of  mine 
and  they  told  me  the  truth 

Mr.  PUCTNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  shall  be  looking 
with  great  anticipation  and  enthu.sia.sm 
for  the  plan  the  gentleman  propo.ses  to 
submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress  within  the   next    10   days. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  plan  will  not  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  within  10  day.s. 
It  will  be  presented  to  the  Prt'sidfnt  m 
the  next  10  days. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  do  hope  this  plan 
will  follow  more  or  less  alon^'  the  lines 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of 
discussing  here  about  a  week  ago  when 
I  pointed  out  that  in  my  judgment  the 
only  way  we  can  really  approach  this 
problem  of  international  trade  relations 
ia  to  set  up  International  fair  labor 
standards  agreements  in  lieu  of  arbi- 
trary quotas  so  that  we  will  be  able  to 
give  these  people  higher  standards  of 
livir\g  and  at  the  same  tune  protect  our 
American  workers  from  competing 
against  the  cheap  labor  markets  of  the 
world.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  and  I 
see  eye  to  eye  on  many  aspects  of  this 
plan.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  however,  that 
I  agree  entirely  with  many  of  the  views 
the  gentleman  has  expressed  today 
Nevertheless.  I  do  think  that  everyone 
In  this  Congress  will  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania Mr  DentI  for  his  sincerity 
of  purpose  that  he  has  put  in  on  th;^ 
aaaignment  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  who  hiis  de- 
voted as  much  time  and  effort  and  study 
to  this  problem  than  has  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr  DentI  and  I 
think  hi.s  presentation  here  today  cer- 
tainly reflects  the  great  work  that  he  has 
done  in  this  field.  I  consratulatt-  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks  today 

Mr   DENT      I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  kind  remarks 


BOMBING     ATROCITY     IN 
CALIFORNIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  trmporr  'Mr 
LiBON.\Ti' .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  CoRM.AN.  Ls  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr  CORMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  on  the 
night  of  February  1.  1962.  tragedy  struck 
the  21st  and  22d  Districts  in  Calif urnia, 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  The  hQnle^ 
of  two  Piotestant  mirusters  were  bombed 
while  they  participated  in  a  meeting  m 
a  synagogue  to  discuss  radical  ri-ht 
groups  in  our  community. 

Substantial  destruction  was  done  to 
the  homes  of  the  Reverend  John  Sun- 
moas  and  the  Reverend  Brooks  Walker 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Califurnm 
observed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 


Friday,  "there  is  no  more  infamous  or 
corrupt  criminal  activity  than  that 
which  revolves  around  the  attempt  of 
degenerates  to  blow  up  homes  ;uid  the 
families  that  live  m  them  " 

The  F>olice  observed  at  the  time  that 
the  explosion.s  were  obviou.sly  linked  with 
remarks  the  mini.sters  made  at  the 
synagogue  In  the  face  of  this  anarchy 
and  violence,  it  is  well  to  look  at  fhe 
San  Fernando  Valley,  a  typical  pros- 
perous suburban  area,  and  seo  what  a 
handful  of  psychotic  extremi.sts  have 
done    to   it   and   iUs  million    resident.- 

Most  of  the  t>eople  living  in  tiie  San 
Fernando  Valley  have  com*-  there  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  The  com- 
munity which  th.ey  have  built  is  a  model 
development — almost  t<->tallv  free  from 
racial,  relimou.s,  or  political  pri'judires 
Schools  of  every  level  from  elenientarv 
through  college  have  been  provided 
Churches  and  synagOk,'ues  have  flour- 
ished, even  though  it  has  b«'en  some  fi- 
nancial strain  on  young  families  to  pro- 
vide needed  places  of  worship  nnd 
religious  education. 

Political,  CIVIC,  and  service  organiza- 
tions have  found  vigorous  support 
These  activities  have  been,  particularly 
in  both  political  parties.  s;x)nt.ineous. 
grassroots  movements  without  "  boss  ism  ' 
or  outside  control 

About  18  months  ago.  the  community 
became  aware  of  a  new  movem»'nt 
gathering  support  for  acti\  ity  cla:med  to 
be  anticf^mmunism  Insofar  as  the  ob- 
jective of  these  new  groups  w  ;ts  opp«xsed 
to  comn;un:.sm  it  coincided  witli  the 
platform  and  prmciples  of  both  major 
parties 

But  11  soon  became  apparent  to  the 
critical  observer  of  lhe.se  .self-styled 
saviors  of  our  R.  public  that  thesr  new- 
experts  found  the  threat  in  strange 
places  and  proposed  remedial  action  ab- 
horrent to  most  rtspon-sible  citi/ens 
The  palttTii  of  oinani/ation  and  action 
ran  from  small  study  groups  t<i  ma.ss 
fund-raising  rallies  in  Uie  extreme  for 
the  few  belligerent  zealots— action 
bodies. 

This  new  movement  spe<ialized  m 
undeimming  conhdet.ce  in  govt-rninent 
at  every  level,  from  the  local  .school  board 
to  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Umted  Nations 

Turning      their      attention      t«      the 
churches,  tl.f^y  attacked  acro.ss  the  board 
from  local  mmi.stfrs  and  bi.shops  to  the 
National   Council   of  Churches   and    the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

To  further  retain  their  effectuene.ss 
and  counter  attacks  delivered  at  them 
by  a  responsible  Los  .Angeles  pie.ss.  they 
purjxjrted  that  the  press  was  Com- 
munist controlled  and  the  only  r»>Iiable 
news  was  ti;at  diswrnmated  by  their 
own  groups  and  fronts 

Almo.st  6  months  ai'o  iK»<iple  m  our 
community  bet;an  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quence of  this  campaign  of  distrust  and 
fear  and  hate  Any  public  statement 
critici/in^  the  extiemi.sts  or  sup^wrting 
the  maligned  teacher,  preacher,  or  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  resulted  m  one  beintt 
branded  'a  Communist  and  m  .some  cir- 
cumstance.-, ostracized 

rile  r:ext  fearful  out  logical  step  in 
this  campaign  of  the  hate-mongers  was 
the  bombing  of  February  1 


I -OS  Anpeles  i.s  fortunate  in  that  it  has 
a  hif  hly  efficient  police  and  sheriff's  de- 
partment Both  organizations  are  head- 
ed by  competent  professionals,  perfect- 
ly capable  of  protecting  the  community, 
of  detectmu'  and  prosecuting  these  an- 
archi.'^t.- 

It  is  imperative  that  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  California  carefully  investigate 
this  incident  to  ascertain  the  scope  of 
the  conspiracy. 

The  US  Attr)rney  General  should,  and 
I  am  certain  will,  conduct  such  investit^a- 
t:on  a.s  is  nece.ssary  to  find  whether  Fed- 
eral laws  have  been  violated.  If  there 
IS  such  evidence,  Federal  authorities 
mun  a.ssi.->t  local  and  State  ix)llcc  units. 

(^f  equal  importance,  if  we  are  to  rid 
(ur.selves  of  this  cancerous  growth  of 
hate  and  violence,  Is  the  need  for  every 
citizen  in  the  valley  to  carefully  study 
and  evaluate  the  motives  and  dangers  of 
the  extreme  ri^^ht. 

SjK'akin;,'  on  the  fliwr  of  the  US  Sen- 
aU\  February  2,  1962.  Senator  Kulhel 
said 

I'he  rttUUrti  right  lii  thi.s  country  is  fin 
k-r.ivp  a  danger  to  the  security  of  our  couiitxy 
liiid  the  f.iiih  of  our  jwople  in  the  curiBiuu- 
tlon.'U  system  .  f  gcueri.mciit  a*  is  the  riidlcul 
Ciii;im\ir.lsl  left 

Insofar  as  these  extremist*  purport 
to  conduct  political  action,  that  action 
must  be  unmasked  and  thwarted  by  both 
major  parties 

When  these  extremists  attempt  in  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  to  broad- 
cast their  evil  hatred  and  violence,  they 
must  be  the  target  for  disclosure  of  every 
minister,  priest,  and  rabbi. 

Under  our  system  of  freedom,  there  is 
room  for  ever\-  shade  of  political  and 
theoloKical  view  There  Is  no  place  for 
those  who  conspire  to  destroy  our  politi- 
cal and  rellKious  In.stltutions  through 
forr<-  and  violencp 
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I'iil:   HILL-BIRTON   HOSPITAL 
CONSTRUCTION  ACT 

M:  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ajik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Orei;on  I  Mrs  Green  1  may 
extend  l-.er  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REi  urd 

The  SPEAK FR  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
(Oklahoma  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  strike  a 
so-caiied  equal -but-separate  provision 
from  aiKjther  major  F'ederal  program. 
the  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Construction 
Act 

It^'cently,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
strike  a  similar  equal-but-separate  pro- 
VLsion  from  the  so-called  Morrill  Act,  or 
I^nd  Grant  College  Act.  I  repeat  today 
what  I  said  on  that  occasion.  The  sep- 
arat<-but-equal  doctrine  has  l>een  shown 
to  be  a  fraudulent  one.  It  is  a  device 
that  under  a  .seemingly  plausible  ration- 
ale permits  the  pernicious  practice  of 
discrmiination  against  certain  groups  of 
our  fellow  Americans  to  continue.  Such 
a  glaring  vestige  of  segregation  should  be 
stricken  from  this  and  any  other  statute. 
Not  only   is   it  held  contrary   to  public 


policy,  but  the  Supreme  Court  In  May 
1954  struck  down  this  doctrine  when  It 
declared  that  enforced  segregation  in 
the  public  schools  is  unconstltutlonaL 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
;s  an  extremely  worthwhile  program. 
Since  funds  were  first  appropriated  by 
this  Congress  in  1948.  a  total  of  5,888 
projects  have  been  approved  to  help  com- 
munities meet  the  demand  for  additional 
hospital  facilities. 

A  total  of  approximately  $5.1  billion, 
including  $1.6  billion  in  Federal  funds, 
has  been  appropriated  between  1948  and 
1961  in  an  effort  to  keep  abreast  of  hos- 
pital needs.  My  amendment,  In  turn, 
would  keep  the  program  abreast  of  the 
trowing  receptivene.ss  of  Americans  for 
equality  of  treatiLent  for  all. 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Murphy  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Libonati  • ,  for  Mon- 
day. Februarj'  5,  1962,  on  account  of  ofH- 
cial  business. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dent  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  1  hour  today,  and  1  hour 
on  Monday,  February  12. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert > ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jamks  C.  Davis,  for  1  hour,  on 
February  19. 

Mrs.  May  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi  I ,  for  30  minutes,  on  February 
8    1962. 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  Schadeberg  -at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Walter  •  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr    Wickersham. 

Mr  Anfvso. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Derwinskii  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  • 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr  Goodling. 

Mr  Alger.  ' 

'The  following  Member  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  ALBERT)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  ) 

Ml .  Buckley. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H  R  f;o25  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U  a.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine. 


and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  George 
Edward  Barnhart  against  the  United  States; 
and 

HJ.  Res.  612.  Joint  resolution  making  sup- 
plemental approprlatlonB  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly <at  4  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  February'  6,  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1631.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  OfBce  of 
the  President,  relative  to  reporting  that  the 
approprlatloriB  listed  herein  have  been  ap- 
portioned on  a  basis  which  indicates  the 
necessity  for  supplemental  estimates  of  ap- 
propriation, pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  as  amended  (31  U.8.C. 
666);    to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1632.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  actual  procurement  re- 
ceipts for  medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  pur- 
po«es.  for  the  period  ending  December  31, 
1961,  pursuant  to  subsection  201(h)  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended;  to" the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1633.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  change 
the  names  of  the  Edison  Home  National 
Historic  Site  and  the  Edison  Laboratory 
National  Monument,  to  authorize  the  ac- 
ceptance of  donations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeefi";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1634.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  130(a)  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  recon- 
stitute the  Elastern  Judicial  District  of  Wis- 
consin to  Include  Menominee  County, 
Wis.";    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

1635.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bin  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  moneys  received  In  payment  for  special 
statistical  studies  and  compilations  and  cer- 
tain other  services ';  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

1636.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1637.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  the  orders  entered  under  the  authority 
contained  In  section  13(b)  of  the  act  as  well 
as  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  section  13(c)  of  the  act  of  September  11, 
1957;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1638.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  in  the 
case  of  Leong   Gee  Keong,  A12648341,  pur- 


suant to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1952;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1639.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  Improve  and  protect 
farm  income,  to  reduce  coets  of  farm  pro- 
grams to  the  Federal  Government,  to  reduce 
the  Federal  Government's  excessive  stocks 
of  agricultural  commodities,  to  maintain 
reasonable  and  stable  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  to  consumers,  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  and  foreign  needs, 
to  conserve  natural  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1640.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  20  reports  covering 
21  violations  of  section  3679,  Revised  Stat- 
utes, and  Department  of  Defense  Directive 
7200.1,  entitled  "Administrative  Control  of 
Appropriations  Within  the  Department  of 
Defense,"  pursuant  to  section  3679(1)  (2). 
Revised  Statutes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

1641.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1961, 
together  with  the  reports  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force, 
pursuant  to  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1642.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act 
to  authorize  the  United  States  to  participate 
in  loans  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
to  strengthen  the  international  monetary 
system";  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1643.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  covering 
the  progress  made  in  liquidating  the  assets 
of  the  former  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration covering  the  quarterly  period  end- 
ing Decemt>er  31,  1961,  pursuant  to  the 
RFC  Liquidation  Act,  as  amended  (67  Stat. 
230 ) ,  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1957  (22  F.R.  4633);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1644.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  Armory  Board,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  reports  and  financial  state- 
ments for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1961,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  605,  80th  Con- 
gress, and  Public  Law  86-300;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1645.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Lalx>r, 
transmitting  fotu-  reports  prepared  by  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  in  accordance  with 
section  13  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961  and  congressional  re- 
quests, pursuant  to  section  4(d)  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

1646.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  prohibit  wiretapping  by 
persons  other  than  duly  authorized  law- 
enforcement  officers  engaged  In  the  investi- 
gation or  prevention  of  Bj>eclfied  categories 
of  criminal  offenses,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to   the    Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 

1647.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Admin- 
istrative Office,  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  permit  a  trus- 
tee to  deposit  estate  money  In  Interest-bear- 
ing time  deposits";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1648.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  relating  to  positions  In  grades 
16.  17,  and  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  864,  84th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  pro[)er 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Committee  on  Canadi- 
tJnlted  States  Interparliamentary  Gri.up 
Report  on  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Group 
(Rept  No  1297).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC   BILLS  AND  KESOLUTTONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follo\\s: 

By  Mr  ASP  IN  ALL- 

H  R   10049    A  bill  to  extend  the  app!icati..n 
of  certain   laws   to   American   Samoa;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Iii.sular  ArT.ilrs. 
By   Mr    MIIXS 

H  R   10050    A  bin   to   provide  for   a  further 
t^mptjrary   Increase  In   the  public  debt  limit 
set  forth  in  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    CANNON; 

HR  10051  A  bill  to  direct  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Carver  Memorial  I.ibrnry  ind  {■  r 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor 

By  Mr    DOOUTY: 

H  R  1005ii  A  bin  to  provide  f>r  the  tem- 
porary suspcnsirjn  of  the  duty  on  c^jrlc-board 
InsulatU'i  ,  l,^  the  Committee  on  Wnys  and 
Means 

Bv  Mr-,    (IRFEN     f  Ores;  <n- 

HR  liX)53  A  bill  t-)  amend  the  ho«plt.il 
survey  and  construction  provisions  of  the 
Public  Hea.th  Service  Act  to  strengthen  the 
provisions  thereof  relating  to  tlie  u.se  "f  facil- 
ities without  dl.sorimlnatlon  on  account  "f 
race  creed,  or  color,  to  the  Committer  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By   Mr     HARRIS 

H  R  10054  A  bill  to  make  the  civil  for- 
feiture pr  jv  i.sions  of  section  2'J'J  >  h  )  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  applicable  to  un- 
lawful operations  and  safe»^y  violations  by 
moUir  carriers  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interst.tte  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By    Mr     HOI  LAND 

H  R  1,X)55  A  bii;  t.-!  adj'.i.st  the  rites  of 
ba-slc  comj)en.<?ation  'f  certain  officrrs  and 
empioveos  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  ether  pi.irno.ses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  .ind  Civil  Ser-.u-e. 
Bv  Mr    JOFI.SON' 

H  R  10056  A  bin  tt,  amend  Public  I  aws 
815  and  874  81^t  Con>^res,s,  r**I:\t!ng  to  con- 
struction M'.cl  maintenance  and  "perntlon  of 
public  s' hool.s  in  federally  imp.ictfd  areas, 
to  (lenv  payments  to  school  dl.strlc'K  which 
are  no'  in  compliance  with  con-.Mt'i'lona! 
requirements  tha'  public  schiX)l8  be  oper- 
ated 'in  a  rici.iiiy  nondL-icriminnt/irv  biisl.s; 
to  the  r',  ,rnriuttee  on  Ed'icati  -n  and  Lab<.ir. 
Bv   Mr    KING  of   New   Y  >rk 

H  R  10057  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provl- 
sion.s  or  the  Antlduinnine  A-'t  I'lf.M  to 
provide  fT  greater  cert.iinty  .speed  ar;d  ef- 
flciency  in  the  enforcement  thereiif  and  f  ir 
other  puriKisPs,  to  the  Com-niittee  on  W.ivs 
and  Mpar..s 

Bv   Mr    KING  of  U' ah 

}{  R  ;oo,on  A  bill  '..  .irnen-l  'i.e  Admlnls- 
tratre  Procedure  At  '.  to  prohibit  Federal 
agents  from  Issultik;  prejudtring  public  .'••ate- 
ments  on  pending  cases,  to  the  Committee 
on  il\e  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    KfL 

HR  10059  A  bti;  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing    Act   of    1949    to    pfvide    addltl  mal 


fund.-,  f  T  f.irui  ;...iiMn><  ;..ai.s,  ai.d  f.r  >  :.her 
purposes;  to  the  Cotmnlttee  on  Banking  md 
Ci;rre;i'-v 

Hy  Mr    Mi  IN  I  Ua: 

H  K.  10O»>o.  A  bill  to  e!.Uib.»;>i,  a  crop.AJid 
retirement  program  to  the  Cummiltee  on 
.Af;riculture 

By   Mr    M\   C.REGOR 

H  R  lootjl  A  bi!l  to  repeal  the  provision  of 
:  I'A-  re;.i-:rig  uj  the  mailing  of  matter  by 
Mcmoers  ot  the  ."^cnate  and  H  u.se  "f  Repre- 
sentatives under  conpressional  fraiiK  with  .i 
.--implirled  form  of  addres-s.  to  the  C"mm;ttee 
on  P')St  L>r!ice  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr    U  BRIEN  i.f  New  Y    rk 

U.R  10OC2  A  bi:i  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  law,  "o  .\merlcan  S.imoa.  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sular 
Affairs. 

H  R  1006J  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of 
'he  Organic  Act  of  Guam  and  section  15  of 
the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, to  provide  for  appointment  of  acting 
secretaries  fur  such  territories  under  certain 
conditions,  to  the  Committee  <.n  Interior 
and  Insul.ir  A.T.iirs 

Bv    Mr    ST    C-.F.RMAIN 

H  R  lOO'U  \  U.'.i  to  amend  'he  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  U»54  t'l  allow  income  tax 
detluctlons  for  certain  payments  to  usbist  In 
providing  higher  educ.itlon:  to  the  C»>mnul- 
toe  on  Wavs  and  Me.ms 
Hv  Mr    Sll.y.H 

H  R  :00*35  A  b.;;  to  provide  f.  r  the  estab- 
:ishnie:it  and  administration  of  the  Alle- 
gheny r-irk-Aav  In  the  S'  ites  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentii  Ity  and  Marv'.  md  rtii  1  f'  r 
other  pur[)<>s«'s  to  rh»  c  rnmittre  n  In- 
terior and   Insul.tr  ,ArT,tir>* 

Bv    Mr     TF.Ai  WK   ,  •:    lex  is 

HP  lc'0»>j  A  bl.I  t.(  ,ii!.end  ti'.e  \H  ,f  the 
United  States  C<<le  to  provide  iuidiiional 
compen.siitlon  /or  ve'erans  surferlng  the  loss 
or  i"ss  i)f  use  of  both  vocal  cords  with  re- 
sul'ing  c<  niplete  aphonia,  to  the  Committee 
in    Ve'erans"    AfTalrs 

HR  I0O37  A  bill  to  prvc.ide  that  the 
H  >use  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
t>e  Informed  before  the  initiatlun  of  con- 
struction fif  an.y  new  veterans'  h'wpltals  to 
the  Com:;;l'*ee  on   Veterans'  Aff.ilrs 

HR  liHXW  A  bill  to  amend  section  742  of 
title  38  L'ni'ed  States  Code,  to  permit  veter- 
ans holding  Its  Go'.ernmeiit  life  Insurance 
to  exchange  s  ich  insurance  for  a  p<-illcy  pro- 
viding death  protection  only,  with  corre- 
Bpondingly  reduced  premiums,  t^)  the  Com- 
mit'ce  on  Veter  ms'  Affairs 

Bv     Mr      TEAGUE     of     Tex.us     ,  by    re- 
<\  .est  I  : 

H  I'  ;  ■<!';:)  A  bill  to  amend  f^c.^^n  216  of 
title  38  United  States  C(Kle  rel.i'ing  to 
prosthetic  research  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
Istrp.tlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Veteran*'  A.'- 
f  ulrs 

By  Mr   VINSON: 

HR   10070    A    bill    to   amend   chapter   641 
title  10    United  States  C<xle.  by  addintr  there- 
to a  new  section  No    7439  entitled,  "Ofnce  of 
Naval  Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale  Reserves   .  to 
the  Committee  on   .Armed  Services. 

Bv   Mr    WESTLAND    (by  request)- 

HR  10071  A  bill  to  extend  the  appllca- 
tl(m  of  ctrt.iln  laws  to  American  Samou:  Ui 
the  Committee  on  Interior  •  and  Insular 
AtTiirs 

B.   Vfr    liFRRY 
HR    1  iiTj    A  bill   to  change   the   name   of 
ti;c  Big  Bend  Reservoir  In  the  State  of  South 
Oik   M    t-     I>.ilce   Sharpe;    to   the  Committee 
on  Pun  he  Works, 

Bv  Mr   MORSE 
H  R    10073    A    bill    to    provide    for    the    es- 
tablishment of  the  Samuel  Prescott  National 
Historic  Park     to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
aiifi  Insular  Aff.ilrs 

Bv  Mr    SL-ACK 
H  R    10074    A  bin  U>  provide  that  one  em- 
ployee in  the  office  of  a  Memt.er  or  Resident 
Commissioner   of   the   House   of   Representa- 


U.e.s  tna>  rn  iivr  a  gioivB  salaxy  equal  to  u.e 
highest  gro&s  salary  paid  In  the  House  or 
Senate  to  empKiyees  In  the  ofllces  of  Mem- 
bers. Senators  ()r  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration 

By  Mr  TAYlX^R 
}l  R  10075  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrlctil- 
tural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to 
extend  Hj>  application  to  poultry  and  hat<h- 
ing  eggs,  and  t.he  products  thereof,  to  the 
C.  rnniltfce  on  Airrlctilt ure. 

By  Mr  WH.ARION 
H  R  10076  A  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
viso.ns  of  the  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  to 
provide  f.  r  greater  certainty,  speed,  and 
fillclency  in  tlie  enforcement  thereijf,  and 
'.'>r  otlier  pvirj«*es.  to  the  Committee  on 
\^'.i>  -.  .n.d  Me.ii.h 

B)  Mr  riKE 
H  R  10<j77  a  bid  to  amend  the  Admuils- 
tratlve  Pro.  cdire  A.  •  with  respect  to  public 
statements  of  hederal  ai^nrles  which  tend 
to  disredit.  to  the  Commlltee  on  iJie 
Judlci.ir  . 

Bv  Mr   S.MITH  of  Iowa 

H  R    10078    A    bill    to    authorize    loans    for 

undergradu.ite    study    In    public    and    other 

nonproJit   ln.«tltutions   of   higher   education: 

to   the   C'  rnri.lt'ee   .  n    Ftlucatljii   and    Uibor 

Bv  Mr    W,'a.n  R 
HR    l'<;7',)     A    bill    to    amend    section     104 
>  r    tne    Immigration    and    Nationality    Act. 
and  f    r     •!,ir  purposes,  to  the  Conunittce  on 
'  he  Judii  i.irv 

By   Mr     YATES 
HR    \iXMiU    A  bill  to  amend  section  170  of 
the  Inttrna;  lie\e:.ue  Code  cjf   1954  with  re- 
spect   to    certain    •  rgani/,itiuns    for    judici.o 
reform,     to    the    C   nuiultee    ..n    W,iis    a;.d 

Me  ii.:. 

H.  M:  Id  \T 
H  !(  looHl  A  bill  to  uniend  certain  provl- 
.M"i;s  .if  li.f  .Antidumping  Act  1921.  to  pro- 
Vide  for  greater  cert.iinty.  •j>eed.  and  effi- 
ciency In  the  ciif' ircement  thereof,  and  for 
o'Oier  purp'ise'.  tu  the  Conunutee  on  Wujs. 
and  MeuiLs 

By  Mr  CANNON 
H  ,1  Res  f.18  Joint  resolutl.n  to  provide 
;  r  '.he  rtippointmcnt  of  I)r  C.iryl  P 
Hok.ns  as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of 
t:ei;e;.'.i  ,.f  the  .Sniltlis.  .nl,in  In- lit  ut i.  :.,  to 
'lie    Cimml't^e  on   House   Adminlstrat  i  m 

HJ  Res  F,\'.}  J.  mt  resolution  tf)  provide 
for  the  reapp.)intment  of  Dr.  Crawford  H. 
Grcenew.ilt  as  citi/en  regent  of  the  B.iard 
of  Repents  of  the  Smithskuaan  Institution; 
to  ti.e  ('  iinmlttee  .  n  Hou^e  Administration 

By  Mr    BPOYHII  I, 
HJ   Res  620    J    ,:,'    resolutl.n    design, itii.g 
M.irch  27.  1962.  as  Gen    "Billy  '  Mitchell  Da) 
t.i  the  C'lmn.lt'ee  on   the   Judlcl.iry, 

By  Mr  PAI-MAN 
II  Cun.  Kf3  4uit  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  publication 
entitled  'Our  Flag'  ,is  a  H  use  d'X'ument, 
and  providing  for  additional  copies,  to  the 
Commi'-ee     n  H  "i.se  Administration 

Bv  Mr  YAIL.- 
H  C.iii  Re,.~  io  (  C.iiicurrent  resolution  to 
conUtnin  Coininu2i.it  persecution  of  I.itiiu- 
anlans  and  persons  of  the  C.ithoUc  f.uth  in 
Lithuania;  to  the  Commit 'ce  oi.  Forentii  A' - 
fairs. 


MKMOHIALS 

Undid-  cla'i^^'^  4  of  rule  XXII.  monioiials 
were  pres*  iiUd  and  n-f erred  as  follows: 

Bv  the  ."^PEAKFR  Memorial  of  the  I^egls- 
Uture  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  memorializing 
the  Pre«ident  unti  the  Con^•re^8  of  the  United 
States,  relative  to  expressing  regret  at  the 
p.u^i>.ng  i.f  the  H  a..r.ible  S<im  liuyburn.  an 
eminent  and  distil. gii.shed  clti/en  of  our  Na- 
tion: to  the  Comm.ttcc  on  H.jusc  Admin- 
istration 


I'.WJ 
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Also,   memorial  of   the  Legislature  of  the 

Territory  of  Guam.  memorluUzlug  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  the  enactoient  of  legis- 
lation to  create  the  position  of  Territorial 
LHputy  or  Delegate  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  of  Guam  its  their  rejiresentallve  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
C  >mmlttee    on    Interior   and   Insular  Affalra 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.sc  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bill.";  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
Mvcrally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  CLKM  MIIXERi 
HR.  1U0H2  A  bill  for  Uie  relief  of  Mrs. 
Angela  Jarosln,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr    ()'H.\RA  of  Illinois 
H  R    UK»r.J    A  bill  J'T  the  relief  of  Georgles 
Kotslovi.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R    10084     A  bill   for  the  relief  of  loannls 
Kali-igis,   Uj  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    REUSS 
H  R   10085    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
Papp,   to  the  Committee  on  the  JudicUiry. 
By  Mr    SHELLEY  (by  request)  : 
H  R.  10086    A    hill    fur    the    relief    of    Inge 
Hemmersbach.     to    the    Comnuitec    on    the 
Judli  lary. 

By  Mr    SLACK 
HR   UK>«7    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Anna    S     Hall,     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    TEAOUE  of  California: 
HR    10O88    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Sek- 
Yau     Quan.     to     the     C<jmmlttee     on     the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    WALTER: 
HR     0089    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mtlborn 
Keat,   to  the  Cominutt-e  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    YOUNGER 
HR   10090    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs, 
Annie   /.ambclli   Stiletto;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv 


PETITIONS.   ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTI, 

235  Tlie  SPEAKER  pre^sented  a  petition  of 
E  P  Riley  chalrmaTi.  State  Democratic  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  Greenville,  SO,  petition- 
ing c  n-lder.u,  'n  of  their  reaoluUon  with 
reference  to  going  on  record  as  commend- 
ing tl^  statesmanlike  service  rendered  the 
people  of  hU  district.  State  and  Nation  by 
the  late  H.)n  John  J  Riley  of  South  Caro- 
lina, a  Member  of  the  US  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
.sentatlves.  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Hou»-e  Admlnl.strntion 


^■» 


INNATE 

^I(^M)V^.  FrpduvMY  .">,  U)Ci2 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Cliaplain.  Rev,  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D  .  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Ciod  of  all  mercy,  whose  goodness 
faileth  never:  With  all  our  pressing 
noed.s,  the  one  towering  high  above  all 
utliers  is  our  need  of  Thee — for  having 
Thee  we  have  ali.  Without  Thee  we 
are  foi-saken  orphan*  in  a  heartless  uni- 
verse of  blind  force.  So  at  the  beginning 
"f  another  week  of  responsibility  we 
bring  our  hearts  and  our  homes  to  the 
healing  of  Thy  presence. 


It  is  never  a  long  journey  to  Thee,  for 
Thou  art  clocer  than  breathing,  nearer 
than  hands  or  feet. 

For  this  day  we  would  fare  forward 
cheered  by  the  assurance  that  as  our 
day,  so  shall  our  strength  be. 

For  all  the  perplexities  that  may  com- 
fort us,  give  us  grace  sufficient;  for  all 
the  questions  which  call  for  decision,  give 
us  wisdom  beyond  our  limitations:  and 
for  all  the  temptations  which  may  lie  in 
ambush  to  trap  us.  give  us  overcoming 
power.  Enable  us  so  to  live  as  not  to 
spoil  a  single  day  or  grieve  a  single  heart 
by  deeds  that  might  never  be  undone  or 
words  that  can  never  be  recalled. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One 
whose  spotless  record  shames  us  all. 
Amen, 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr,  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
February  2,  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

HR  6025.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  on  the  claim  of  George 
Edward  Barnhart  against  the  United  States, 
and 

HJ.  Res  612.  Joint  resolution  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June   30,    1962,   end   for   other   purposes. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR  DISPENSED 
WITH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  Legislative  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  reqxjest  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 


in  connection  with  the  morning  hour  be 
lunited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  FROM  KANSAS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  a  new  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  waiting  to  be  sworn  in.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  judicious  to  attend  now 
to  that  matter  of  business.  We  wish  to 
have  the  Senate  proceed  thereafter  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 
to  consider  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit the  certificate  of  the  Governor  of 
Kansas,  the  Honorable  John  Anderson, 
Jr.,  appointing  James  B.  Pearson  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  credon- 
tial-s  \\ill  be  read. 

The  credentials  were  read  by  the  legis- 
lative clerk,  and  were  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  file,  as  follows: 

Certificate  o*  Appointbiznt 

To    THE    President    or   the   Sekate   or   the 
United  St.\tes; 

This  Is  to  certify  that,  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  I.  John  Anderson,  Jr.,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  said  State,  do  hereby  appoint 
James  B.  Pe.^rson,  a  Senator  from  said  State, 
to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  until  the  vacancy  therein, 
caused  by  the  death  of  Andrew  F.  Schoeppel. 
Is  filled  by  election  aa  provided  by  law  In 
section    25-318   of   1949    General    Statutes. 

Witness.  His  ExceUency  our  Governor, 
John  Anderson,  Jr..  and  our  seal  hereto 
affixed  at  Topeka  this  31st  day  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962. 

By  the  Governor : 

(Seal)  John  Andeksox,  Jk. 

Paul  R.  Shanahaiv, 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Sena- 
tor-elect will  present  himself  at  the 
desk,  the  oath  of  office  will  be  adminis- 
tered to  him. 

Mr,  PEARSON,  escorted  by  Mr.  Carl- 
son, advanced  to  the  Vice  President's 
desk;  and  the  oath  of  office  prescribed 
by  law  was  administered  to  him  by  the 
Vice  President,  and  was  subscribed  by 
the  new  Senator. 

[Applause  on  the  floor  and  in  the  gal- 
leries.] 


COMMITTEE  SER\^CE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  for  which  I  request  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  292)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resoli>ed.  That  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  be  and  he  is  hereby  assigned 
to  service  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 


Ml 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to  ;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATK^NAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  leKi.-Iative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Agency  for 
Intern.itional  Development 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Presidt-nt  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc  ;  and.  without  objection,  they 
are  confirmed. 


UNITED  NATIONS 


The  lefitislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  United  Na- 
tions 

Mr.  MANSFIFXD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tht-so  nomi- 
nations  be  Considered  en  bloc 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination;  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc:  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed 


AMBASSADORS 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry    nominations   of   ambassador.s 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Presulent,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con.sid- 
ered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  ATTORNEYS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  U.S.  attorneys. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  and,  without  objection, 
tht-y  are  confirmed 


I  he  VICE  PRF:SIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, tile  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REP'ERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

For    nominations    this    day    received. 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceeding's  < 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  bf 
stated. 


U.S.  CIRCUIT  JULKiES 

The  lepislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nomination.s  of  US  circuit 
judk'es 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pie.sidrnt  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  th.ut  Hum-  nomi- 
nation.>  be  con.'-idfifd  t  n  bloc 

I  hf  VICE  1  RESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection the  nominations  will  be  con- 
.sideit'd  rn  bl(x-,  and.  without  objec'lion. 
liiey  are  roiitirmed 


US.  MARSHALS 


1  he  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  U  S    marshals. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bhx-. 


US    DISTRICT  JUIXIES 

The  !e_M.slative  clerk  procei  ded  to  rea(i 
sundry  nominations  of  US  district 
judL  es 

Mr     MAxNSFIELD       Mr     Pre.sident.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  thise  nomi- 
nations bt'  con.sidercd  en  bloc 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jt'Ct'.on,  tht'  n(.'minatior\s  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc  and,  without  objection, 
they  an-  confirmed 

Mr  HART  subse<iuently  said  : 

Mr  F»i-esident.  earlier  today  the  Sen- 
ate, by  a  unanimous  vote,  adv.srd  and 
consented  to  the  nomination  of  T.ilixit 
Smith  to  be  the  U  S  district  judue  for 
the  ea.>t.ern  di.strift  of  Michigan 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  re- 
markable letter  written  by  Ruscoe  Pound, 
datt'd  January  27,  1962  in  connection 
with  tht  nomination  and  the  nommt^e  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  point  of 
confirmation  of  the  nnmination 

The  PRESIDING  OITICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  rt-quest  of  the  Senator 
from  NL(  hitjan?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  IS  so  ordered 

Law  S  :Ho<iL  oj  Harvard  L'NivtRsiTY. 

Cambridge.  Mass  .January  Z7    1062. 
Hon    Philip  A   Hart 
Senate  Office  Butlding. 
Wa.thington.  D  f 

Dear  .Senator  H\ki     Fur  m;iny  years  I  h.i\e 
rcgiil.arly  made  a  systematic  study  ..f  the  de- 
cisions or  our  State  courts  as  reported   week 
by   week   In   the   national   reporter  system  of 
the  West   Publishing  Co      Some  3   years  ago 
my  af  ten-Ion  was  attracted  to  some  opinions 
>  f    Judge    Talbot    Smith,     then    a    recently 
appointed   Judge    of    the    Supreme   Court   of 
Michigan      Since  that  time  I  have   followed 
his    work    with    much    interest       I    have    no 
hesitation    in    saying    that    his    work   sranM.s 
along    wl-h    that    of    Judge    Tr.iyn^.r    (.f    the 
.Supreme  Court  of  California,  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice Schaefer  of  the  Supreme  Court   of   Illi- 
nois      I    ;Uso    have    no    hesitation    in    saying 
ih.tt  the  work  of  these  three  Judges  hits  stcxxl 
ou'  aluni?  with  that  of  Mr   Justice  Cardozo  In 
the  Suprtme  Court  of  the  United  States,  .ind 
of  Judge  Learned  Hand   In   the  US    Court  of 
Appeiils  for  the  .Second  Clrciut   in   the  prog- 
re.s,s  of   A.-nerlcan   law       Indeed   I   shcjiild   feel 
thar  Judf;e  Smith  ought  to  be  on   the  bench 
of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals       But    m    uiiy 
rate  he    I;,   eminently   qu.ilifled   In   every   way 
for    a    Federal    Judiciary    appointment        It 
w<nild    be   a  serious   loss   to  the  admlnistrn- 
tlon  of  Justice  If  his   appointment   were   nut 
cnnttrniet!       He   is   preeminently  the   type  of 
judge  wh  J  should  be  upon  the  bench  of  our 
highest  courts 

Yours  very  truly, 

RoscoK  Pound 


COMMISSIONER    OF    IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATURALIZATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Raymond  F,  Farrell,  of  Rhode 
Island,  to  be  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization, 

I  he  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jietion,  the  i^omination  is  confirmed, 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  just  confirmed  the  nomina- 
tion of  Raymond  F.  Farrell,  of  Rhode 
Island,  to  be  Comnu.ssioner  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization. 

I  hi.s  signals  not  only  the  recognition 
of  a  career  man  in  the  public  .service,  but 
also  the  recognition  of  the  application  of 
humane  and  commonsei\se  qualities  m 
the  admini.sti  atioii  of  our  immigration 
laws 

Ray  Farrell  is  truly  a  career  man 
Since  his  graduation  from  the  schools  of 
Rhode  Island  and  from  Georgetown  l>aw 
SciuKjl  his  G(jvernment  career  has  in- 
cluded the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Federal  Works  Agency,  and  assistant  to 
the  central  coun.sel  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  studying  the  admin- 
istiation  of  tile  I  ennessee  Valley  Au- 
tliority 

His  21  years  ;n  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice has  been  interrupted  only  by  his  mili- 
tary s<'rvice  abroad  in  World  War  II 
Constant  earned  advancement  has 
marked  lhe.se  21  years — advancement 
from  assi.^-tant  district  director  to  A.s.so- 
ciate  C>jmin;.>.>;oner  -and  now  Commis- 
sioner 

Mr  Fan  ell  was  the  unanimous  recom- 
mend.ition  of  the  Rhode  Island  delega- 
tion 111  the  Cont:re.ss.  Ours  was  not  the 
automatic  endorsement  of  a  man  merely 
becau-e  h.e  l;ad  mven  lonj;  years  of  pub- 
lic -service  We  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
imii  .  of  .America  that  can  be  created 
m  a  world  wliere  so  many  wish  to  come 
here  and  so  few-  under  our  law.s — can 
be  chosen  All  of  us  have  had  personal 
experience  with  hardship  cases  m  this 
very  sensitive  area 

In  commenting'  upon  Mr  Farrells  ap- 
pointment, the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torially expressed  lUself  in  these  words: 

F"r  niai,y  \e.irs  the  Iinmlgrutlon  .Service 
h.is  h.id  a  reputation  for  narrow.  Illiberal  ad- 
inlnistratlcn  of  laws  which  are  thern.'=eUes 
not  noted  for  their  humanity 

The  Times  would  bring  new  wi.sdom 
and  breadth  of  vision  into  immigration 
enforcement  winch  it  hopes  Mr  Far- 
rell will  have  the  largeness  of 
to  accomplish 

This  IS  the  viry  spirit,  nature,  and 
character  of  Ray  Farrell.  We  know  him 
personally  and  offlclally— intimately  and 
most  favorably  We  of  the  Congress 
have  enjoyed  complete  cooperation  m 
tho.se  areas  in  which  Mr.  Farrell  had 
dealt  personally  or  directed  action. 

In  his  acceptance  of  the  honor  and 
responsibility  of  this  office,  Mr,  Farrell 
said : 


spirit 


Congress  makes  the  ImmlgratUin  laws  and 
my  j„b.  win  be  to  execute  them  But  Con- 
gress expects  us  U>  get  InU)  the  spirit  of  the 

law  a.^  well  ,ia  the   letter 

Immigration  policies  will  be  firmly 
based  on  the  premise  that  aliens  have 
a  right  to  fair  treatment. 
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Commlsslonei-  Parrell  declared: 

We  have  to  rt  member  that  these  Imml- 
crants  are  God  £  creatures,  too.  After  all, 
my  own  grandparent*  came  from  Ireland 
»nd    my   wife's  p-arents  came   from  Austria. 

If  I  have  detilt  with  this  nomination 
ix'vond  the  customary  length  I  wish  It 
iirst  of  all  to  lie  an  encouragement  to 
1  ing  and  faithr'ul  workers  in  the  vine- 
yard of  Government  service.  Then  I 
Aish  it  to  have  a  humane  impact  on  the 
peoples  of  the  world  we  would  have  as 
i:  lends.  I  want  them  to  know  that  in 
the  Immigration  Service,  where  our  rela- 
t.ms  are  so  individual,  that  the  humblest 
and  the  lowliest  may  be  assured  of  equity 
and  humanity  in  the  interpretation  and 
<nforcemcnt  of  the  laws  that  govern  our 
w  eicome  to  the  c.mbitious  to  our  shores — 
a  welcome  upon  which  our  progress  and 
prosperity  has  been  founded. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  whole- 
heartedly apprcve  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Raymond  Farrell  for 
the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  know  Ray 
Farrell  p>ersonally  as  a  fine  and  honor- 
able man.  He  was  born  in  my  own 
State  of  RlKxle  Island  in  the  city  of 
Pawtuckct.  He  graduated  from  both 
Georgetown  University  and  Georgetown 
Law  School.  Shortly  after  leaving 
Georgetown  Law  School,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  District  of  Columbia  bar 
and  became  a  special  agent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  on  August 
3.  1931.  Prom  1932  to  1941  he  worked 
for  various  Government  agencies,  such 
as  the  Public  Works  Administration. 
Interior  Depart Tient.  and  the  Federal 
Communicaliom  Commission.  In  1941 
he  joined  the  Department  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  as  a  special  in- 
spector. Eighteen  months  later  in  1942 
he  entered  the  Aimy  Air  Force,  where 
he  served  as  a  major  in  Italy  and  re- 
ceived a  bronze  star  for  his  work  as  an 
intelhgence  offlc<>r.  On  March  18.  1946, 
he  returned  to  tlie  Immigration  Service, 
where  he  l)ecam(?  chief  of  the  New  York 
investigation  di\'ision.  Because  of  the 
fine  work  he  d:d  in  this  capacity,  he 
was  appointed  Assistant  Commissioner 
in  1949  and  once  again  he  was  promoted 
as  Associate  Co.-nmisisoner  for  Opera- 
tioiis  in  1958. 

I  know  that  in  his  performance  as 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization, lie  wUl  combine  aiKl  practice 
those  two  necessary  qualities  that  are 
so  necessary  an<l  both  of  which  he  al- 
ready possesses,  a  compassionate  heart 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  President 
Kennedy  most  wisely  made  an  excellent 
appoinlment  in  his  selection  of  a  career 
official.  Ray  Far-ell.  for  this  responsible 
post,  and  I  conirratulate  the  President 
on  his  choice. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
TREASURY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nom- 
ination of  Jamei.  Allan  Reed,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasnry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, tie  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nom- 
ination of  Ben  David  Dorfman.  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for  the  term 
expiring  June  16. 1967. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


COMPTROLLER  OF  CUSTOMS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nom- 
ination of  Andrew  M.  Bacon,  of  Louisi- 
ana, to  be  comptroller  of  customs,  with 
headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


suRVTrroR  of  customs 

Tl\e  legislative  clerk  read  the  nom- 
ination of  John  A.  Vaccaro,  of  New  York, 
to  be  surveyor  of  customs  in  customs 
collection  district  No.  10,  with  headquar- 
ters at  New  York.  N.Y. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


COLLECTORS  OF  CUSTOMS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
stindry  nominations  of  collectors  of 
customs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  aU  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  MINT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nom- 
ination of  Michael  H.  Sura,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Mint 
of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


ADMINISTRATOR  OF  GENERAL 
SERVICES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  Administrator  of  General 
Services. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
flnnation  of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resomied  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  wi;ich 
were  referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on  Reappoctionmekt  or 
Aptropsiatiohs 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  or  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  cer- 
tain appropriations  liad  been  apportioned  on 
a  basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for 
supplemental  estimates  of  appropriation,  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Re?o?»str-uctioi«  Finance  Corpo- 

R.^TION    LlQCroATION   PXTNO 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  progress  made  In  liquidating  the  as- 
sets of  the  former  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  for  the  quarter  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1961  twlth  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Ch.\nge  of  Names  or  Edison  Home  Nationai. 
KisToiic  Srra  and  Ek)isoN  Laboratokt  Na- 
TK)NAi.  Monument 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transnittlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  change  the  names  ol  the 
Edison  Home  National  Historic  Site  and  the 
Edison  Laboratory  Nationai  Monument,  to 
authorize  the  acceptance  (rf  donations,  and 
for  other  purposes  <wlth  an  acoompanyiog 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Suspension  or  Defostation  of 

CSSTAIN  AI.IXMB 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturallaitlon  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursnant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  siispendlng  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  p)ertalnlng  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  &<:- 
companying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  of  th*  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky,  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"Senate  Resolution  25 

"Resolution  endeavoring  to  persuade  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  a  pension  system  for  substitute 
rural  mail  carriers  who  have  30  or  more 
years  of  service. 

■"Whereas  Kentucky  la  one  of  the  States 
with  a  large  rural  population;  and 

"Whereas  many  of  Its  cltlBens  have  served 
the  United  States  loyally  by  carrying  the 
United  States  malls  to  these  rural  areas; 
and 

"Whereas  it  Is  believed  to  be  in  the  public 
Interest  of  this  State  and  the  United  States 
that  such  rural  mall  carriers  be  covered  by  a 
pension  fund;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky: 

"Section  1.  That  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  urge  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  ttie  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States  to  provide  a 
pension  system  for  substitute  rural  mall 
carriers  with  30  or  more  years  of  service. 

**Sec.  2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  clerk  of  the  senate  to  the 
Honorable  John  F.  Kenne4y<  President  of  the 
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I'r.ited  Stales,  and  the  Honorable  Edward 
D'.iv  Postm.tster  General  of  the  United 
t'  lies  ■• 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  ordered  to  He  on 
the  t.ible 

HOL'SE    CONCXTBBKNT    RESOLL'TION     12 

"Coii.virrent  resolution  on  the  death  of   M.e 
Honorable  Sam  Rayburii 

On  the  lath  day  of  November  1961  <tt  the 
age  of  79  year*,  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn 
quietly  passed  away  In  Bonham.  Tex 

The  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
St  ites  for  almost  two  decades,  was  a  i^reat 
American  His  achievements  as  an  American 
statesman  will  undoubtedly  stand  as  a  m  i. - 
iin)ent  for  n\any  years   in    the   future 

■  Sam  Ravburn  served  In  the  Congress  o: 
the  United  States  for  more  than  48  coiiseiu- 
tr.e  years  The  citizens  of  Texas  reci^iu/.j-d 
his  i<reatness  and  afforded  him  thr-  op[).  r'l- 
n;ry  not  only  to  serve  Texas  but   the  Nation 

Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  had  all  of  the  ht;- 
man  char.tcterlstlcs  of  fcreatiiess  He  h,i<l  \\\ 
te(;rlty  maturity,  wisdom  humlli'v  and  a 
kindness  for  his  fellow  man  His  pa»wini<  is  a 
very  real  loss  to  every  citizen  m  the  fni'e'l 
States    Therefore  t)e  it 

Re^oLi'ed  f)!/  the  Home  at  Kf  pr^  stn  r  in  ■  f•^ 
o/  the  State  of  Arizona  i  the  S*'na'f  r.inrur- 
nng  I 

I  That  the  members  of  tne  ,Arlzona  St, ire 
Legislature,  on  behalf  of  all  of  tlie  people  of 
the  State,  wish  to  express  their  regret  -i*  ttif 
passing  of  the  Honorable  Sam  Kayb-.irn  an 
eminent,  and  dl.stun<iiishe<l  ri*i/eri  of  onr 
Nation  His  passing  ha-s  saddeneil  .lii  of  ,ur 
people  but  the  memory  of  his  a.  hir  .  emrnts 
shail   remain  for   many   years 

■2.  That  the  Honorable  VV.-.s.ev  B...1;. 
Secretary  of  State  of  Ari/ona.  us  direited  to 
transmit  a  certified  ccjpy  o{  this  re^><>;  ;',  n  to 
each  of  the  following  The  President  if  -he 
United  States,  the  President  of  thie  V  S  .S.-;i- 
ate     the   Speaker  of    the   US     Hoi:,s«>   ,  f   Ht-p- 


resei.'.itlves  the  (iovernnr  of  the  Sta'e  -  f 
Tex. us,  -fie  president  of  the  Texoa  State  .Sen- 
ate .vr  d  the  speaker  of  the  Texa.s  State 
Hou.>;e  I  f  Representatives  " 


INVESTIGATION  OF  PROBLEMS  CRE- 
ATED BY  FLOW  OF  ESCAPEES  AND 
REFUGEES  FROM  COMMUNISTIC 
TYRANNY 

Mr  EASTLAND  fium  the  CommiUf.' 
on  the  Judiciary,  rciwrU'd  an  original 
resolution  S  Rris  293'  to  invi-.stiKat*- 
probU'in.s  crratt-d  by  flow  of  t'scai)rfs  and 
refuk!e>'s  from  comrnuni.slic  tyranny, 
whu'h  w  a.s  leftTit'd  to  th»-  Comrnilt«'f  i>n 
Rule>  and  Admini.stration,  a.s  follow. s 


iiTi',)  ;!,sai)!e  ••ervice.'-  information,  facilities 
ind  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
.ikteniies  of   ttie  Ciovernment 

Sk'  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its  flnd- 
lng.^  together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
sui-h  legislation  aa  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not    Mter  than   Janinry  31.   1963 

Src  4  Tlie  ex|>en»e8  of  the  committee  ui- 
der  thin  res.ilutlon  which  shall  not  exceed 
•  UX1  IXX)  Khali  be  |)ald  from  the  contlnger.t 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  spprove<l  ))\ 
the  ehalrni.in   of   the  committee 


/?•  -o/'''i.'     That    t;-.e   C'oniinl'tee   ,ir; 
il.'iary.   or   any   d  i.v    .iW!;    .-;.'ed    ^  lu,- 
■e»'     thereof,     u     .ii' h  'ri.-ed     mi  drr 
;  54     I       ri".d     M6    i.f    the    I  .■><;.•,;, iM.e    R. 
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Mil  '■••  •;..:;  I  ;  4'  <  •:,  i!.  ■^..•  !.,^'..  •  ^r  -  r  i*.' 
paid  ■■  .my  ■•f,'T  '■::  :>.  ■.'•>•  i-.  !  '.  ■*;■;,  •;.< 
I'Tior  .-(insent  of  t  f.f  t.ea<l>  '  '.•,.•  Ir  p  o  vnen  • 
r  a^ercy  concerned  and  the  Lominiitee  on 
H  i!es  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OP  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL PERSONNEL  AND  PAY 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  Presidi-iu. 
iLs  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
litduction  of  Nonessrntial  Federal  Ex- 
ix-ndituif-s  I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
tniploynicnt  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
Dt-rrmber  1961  In  accordance  with  the 
piHciiCf  of  .sevi-ral  years'  standing.  I  ask 
uiuininiDu.s  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
.'^t.lternt■nt  by  me 

rhrit'   bring    no  objection,   the  report 
and      .slatrrnrnt      were     ordered      to      be 
iMintftl  m  tlif  Re(  oRD.  a.s  follows 
hiifKM   Pf.".-oNNn   '.N  Exti  r-nvi  BRANi.  M   D» - 

(fMRfK     AND     .N'oVtUBlK     I'»61       AND     PaT       No- 

■rviF'jR   <n;i  (vi-riHrR   1961 

ilK-,oSNh:     A.VU   l-AY   SVMMAIT 

I  ."^«  e  irtble  I  I 
m   monthly  personnel   report 
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Tawi  K   I  -    ('or,nohdnU<l  tnhle  of  FnU  ral  prrKonnel  inside  and  outnide  the  I'nited  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencirfi  during  Derctrber 
UiHl,  and  companion  with  S'ovrmtter  1961,  and  pay  for  \ovemher  1961,  and  comparison   with  October  lOHl      C'oniiiiu<-(l 


I'eiMrtiiiriil  iir  ajioricy 


Peraonnel 


Pay  (In  thousanfls) 


December     Suvem\tei      Increase 


Decrease    i  November  ,     Octoljcr         Increase    i    Decrtmse 
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1,  K30 
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3.1 
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21 
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14 

86 

1 
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214 

3 

"  ,36 

.■itiK 
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16.i 

'27.9.".x 
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71H 
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309 

fi]3 

44 

2.944 

14.  21f. 

3.707 

7.  2111 

17 

1,,'^43 

1 

12,  8.59 

1S2 

31 

42 

13C 

1,21,5 

125 

,Vr2 

28 

4.  575 

24 

1,  102 

97 
7.5.5 

2,  \M 
1,  749 

.5ti<i 
338 


43 

21 

188 

109 

123 

17 

34 

4.ti30 

7  .327 

118 


11 


t254 

380 
32 
36 
10 
35 

4M 


12 

%i 

4,790 

37« 

5.56 

2,  2.58 

4 

5 

32 

101 

177 

168 

27.3«>3 

900 

793 

713 

86 

297 

609 

643 

45 

2.9K 

14.010 

3,814 

7.231 

18 

1,535 

1 

12,428 

182 

37 

35 

127 

1,216 

117 

470 

3.5 

'4,323 

25 

1.111 

212 

97 

738 

2,  121 

1.909 

556 

333 

41 

2.5 

186 

110 

17!' 

23 

34 

4.460 

72.  786 

106 


V31 
2 


$3 
.... 

"19' 
1 
3 

12 

3 

3 

a<''5 


5 
6 

12 
4 

12 


206 
30 

""s 

431 


21 


Ml 
3 


14 
5 


15 

107 


8 
32 

252 


17 


11 


10 

5 


1 

KiO 


1 

.56 
6 


170  |. 
4.  .541    L 

12    . 


3.211 
39s.  0.=;9 
3.V-(.  f>44 
3(0.  423 

1.060.337 


928  I 
5.,534 


2 


6,462 


5.50  I 
714  ! 


88  I 
1,176 


1,264 


664.425 


2.  297 
1^9.948 
192,  .V13 
149.866 

534.614 


653,556 


12,511   '  l.t45 

10,866 


2,306 
192.160 
189.238 
149.407 


2.  21J 


3.  265 
4,59 


533.111 


3,724 
l„5a3 


2,  221 


'.run  I  t.it.il.  nil  liiliiii;  I  >ei.!irtii;rnt  of  IVfen..* 
.Net  diaiige.  iiulilliiic  I  )e|.iirliii('nt  of  Defense 


2.  430.  999  j      2,  437.  709 


1.016  ' 
6.710 


7.726        1,  199.039 


1,  186,  670 


16,23.5  1 
12,1 


3.  8t.9 


an 

1 
1 

t  1 

1 
i.i| 

1.  r 

( 1! 

t! 

Ill 

I 
N 

'.(.  ml  ir  •  i'.:i(  liieJul..-  113M'iiiiien  on  ihi'  roll.sof  the  .Maritime  A.iniiristration. 
t!  iir  iiii\ 

oliiMve  111  ?-2.' .11.52  t.Tiiiwirftry   I'liri.siniai"  eniplovees. 

i.-ivi'iliT  t.i-i.T.  ind'ules  I4.s4i«i  niiiilovees  of  the'Apency  for  InU-miUionid  De- 
I  :•  cut  iL-  ( (iiti  iiire.1  with  14.9(i.'i  in  .Voveniber.  and  their  imy  These  AID 
|>  inil'iilr  .iiiiiloyees  who  ure  i.aid  from  foreirn  currenetes  (le|>osite<1  hy  foreiin 
run  .nl.s  in  a  I  list  fiinil  'or  thi.s  inirixise      The  I>eeeinl*r  fipurr  ineludes  3.39f. 

CM    tniMt  fund  emi.Uiyees  mid   ihe  Novemlier  flpiire  includes  3.432. 
i.'.eiiil^'r  fifiin  iiiehido*  402  rmplov  ees  of  the  I'efiee  Corjis  as  eonipared  »  Ith  417 
ov  eniher.  and  •  hrir  paj 


■  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Infonnation. 

'New  aeency  created  pursuant  to  K.xecutlve  Order  10974,  dated  Nov.  8,   U»61. 
NoveiiiK'r  totals  have  been  revised  to  include  emplov-ment  for  this  apency. 

■  December  fieure  includes  1,119  employees  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  as  com- 
pared with   1.118  In  November. 

*  1-  xclu.^iive  of  iH'rsonnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  .Agency  and    the 
Niitionul  Security  .Agency. 
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r>«jiart ni(>n(  or   igen^'y 


III    1  >vl..||.«' 

HrBith.  K  )'i  ^iIk't:,  and  Welfare.... 

lutfrior  

Jiistic*> . 

i.ahor . . 

ynut  t}fHvt 

HmtP  •  > „ 

'1  riMSiirv    . 

V.xrrtlfW"  <  >rtir»'  ol  the  rr»-«i  i'-nt 

WtrA,-  ll.ill<«-  flfflii-  

BtiTvmi  of  ■■■•■  Mfi'tri't        .„ 

<  ixiticil  o!   h  .■(in'"-i:'-    V  ivuwn . , 

Kri'.ii'  \.    M    ;       n   ji!  Oroun'U 

S  1'  .nr- 1.    \    I    II  ii,'.-   ml  SjHKC  Council. . 

Vitini'i!   -..,ur'\   '    'MiriMl 

(I'd,,-    .■   K  ■•..  I  L'l'ti.  V  ri.inniinr 

f'r„,i,,..n'  ^    I  ammissjoii    uu    Camptugn 


h,- 


A  l.'^i  f.     I  minitsalon    on    IntPrfO'«TB- 

;i;iT'ii.  I'    MioiM    

M  'iiiimt'iit.- CummlaBiun 

ii.rii"i'>n     

■'■■'•■.  '\\.'  J:\Joral  Rcarrve 


A'i.i  '  .n  h  itii 
Ar-niT  !■  -.  -,■■ 
Biiuf!  •'   '  '■     ■  ■■' 

Syst.  rn  .. 

Civil    \t"I    iiiiiri  Hoiir'l. 

Civil  .■»<>rvi<>- (  oiiiiiiuiMion  ... 
<'ivil  Wjr  (  ••ntrnnitil  Comm 
(  iiiiiinisMon  III  Kiiir  Arts    ... 

(    olIiIU 

K  ic<ir' 
y  II  ':;  ' 
K  ■•!.  r  I 
>.-.|.Ti 
I..  .  . 
XfiUTUi 


--.  .Ill  on  (  H  il  Kuftits   

l.vilw-'  Hink  I);  W:i>ihlnftoa ... 

-•■•1  '  \liiiiiii>fnition 

\.    I'ltrti   \i;t'riry      

'••11      \!  .16    Sa/ety    Board    ol 


(  iini.'i.'iii 


I'luri^  Ci)mriiission. 


Fi"l"'nil  I>»|«i-it  Insiir  »n<'t' C(iTli<>ratl<)ii 
r-'U-Ti    Ho-    ■    1.   ■■•    Kink  H«mr"l 

Ji .  •!•  r  k,   \I  ir  '  ,Ki»*  I    <i(:i  n;is.sion ., 

>'.-.i.  1  >.  M.-.l  ..      ■.  1.1  1  ('uncUlai.on8erT- 


•ili-ri 
-'•trr  1 


r  lA.-r  I    'iinin  .'V^Kin 

ItjI'IiM  .itiwiKwion 

.Ki.  <  lairiis  .<itti<rrn'rit  Commiaawn.. 

:  I,    \ .  1  i.iipir.ni;  ( itTIpe 

.  r  I,  -.••  .     I  ^    \  Iriiinislr.ilion 

.  riiiri.-rif    I'  :■   "ir  <>Hict> 

II  iii-i-..'  III.!  II. .n,.'  K  iiAiKv  Agency 

lii.l..ij.i.iiTT.     '      ;'i.'-v^i<»n 

Iriti  r  ■  iti    I   ..ii.ii  I  ('  •■  I  '..mmi.-vsliin  . 

J.uiii  -    '!k.;.»ii.   Ml  iir  n.ii  CumiliiSJIkMl... 
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M 
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2,  3W 
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IVtMilntfDt  or  tmey 


Imlfpendent  aiteno**— ContlnikHl 

.Nntlrmnl  .\eronaullcs  and  Space  .\dmlnl9- 

tnii  ion   

Nalum.U  Cuplliii  lloutlni!  ,\iillKirUy 

NatiuiKvl  Capital  I'huininr  C(imml3B«ion... 
Nationiil  Cnpltal  Trin'txirtHlion  .\|t»-ncy. 

.Nat Ion :U  fiallerv  of  Art 

Natl<itii»l  I  nhor  Krlatinnii  Hoaird 

NatioiiiiJ  Mmtiation  Hnard 

.Satloiioi  ><-1rniT  Kmin'l:\f mn 

Out'''-.'    V'-'-reation    KeaocuTM    Bvrlrv 

C  I    

I'mi  .     I  A  

rn-Hiiii-tii'Ti  Committee  on  E(|ual  Rmploy- 

liii'riM>pj>rvrf  inlty . 

R»i  •  It  \um<i 

K.II  '       -I 

M.  l.iiv  nil.  r  -.Mway  l>eTelopment  Cor- 
por  ition  .  .    . 

S«'<iintu-^  nri'l  Kxrhanje  1  ommiauoo 

Scleriive  .•'rrTire  .•'vtetn   . . 

Small  Hiisinfrw  A'lmlnmmtwa 

hmitlivmiim  In.nitution ._.—... 

.■^uiilliTs'  Momr     .        

ikxith  Cnrolinn.  Ornrrtn.  Wnhmmn.  and 
1  luri'ln  V*  !»ier  .'>lijfty  (  omml^won 

Putivt-rsivi-  ArtivitifB  Control  Board 

TiirifT  ( 'ommis>t]fm 

Tm  (  ourt  of  the  (  nited  States 

Tenn.-H<».r  \  nljey  Authority 

Tftim  \Vjiter  Study  Commucitan 

U.S.  Arnu  Control  and  IXaarmament 
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Pepvttij-rit  n(  TVfen^e- 

diIkv  of  I  lie  .'>«tt-i  try  of  IV' 
I)e(i  I.-'  ••  ..  •    ,f  the  \rniy 
1  Vi  'the  Nnvv 

l>ei'-^:-..t        Jl  the  .\lr  Kotit 


Total.  Depart  meni  o*  I 

Net  dftraaae.  Department  of  Del 


Grand  total,  InHiKling  Department  of 

DefeMe 
Net  derretae.  HkIikUbc  Delist  menl  of 

lh:{*t»e 


a.  155 
■?1-  -I 


I.  SIT.  175 


.1    •  .3 
3»'     1> 


'    I       t;ii'  .'o 

I-  ."77,  .12-^ 


OM^TM 
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i,m 


4«» 
4«3 
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4  201 


CM 
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sh 


1.301 


2,  afi7.  <Ct4    2,  27^  -M  '    '     1   Vj' 


r  ur 


'  Dwceinlwr  Brtirp'nrlinie^  1 13  ;«-:imen  on  tlie  rollaof  the  Marttimc  Administration. 

>  Krvusfil  i)u  l..i..,is  .if  ,.if.r  irif<i':n  it  ion. 

•  F\ilii>iie  if  22  4.0.  umpiir  u  v  Chri.'rtiiMs  'Miiiiloyees. 

<  ;..' V  .  <i  •1/ i-.  ..:.-  .'..CHfiiutloyet-sof  tiu'  .Agency  for  lateraatioBal  Develop- 
uivn:   i«  ^111.1  II     :  A  '     _'  >7  in  \ovt>niher 

»  !><ivin!«T  fltfii:.  i     -  3«ii  eiiiployei's  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with 

180  in  \oveinlwr. 


•New  •mene'V.  <Te<ite-l  purKintnt  to  Kie<iiflvr  Orler  lo-'"*  .!  iled  Nov 
N'oTeml<er  t<>l«lt  have  lieen  revunxl  lo  inHiide  rin|iU)\  nirnt  ',.i  i  '  :•   i^rrn  v 

»  IViiMiitief  ririire  inHu.|e4  l.llv  etii|ilo>rej  of  tlit  mi!i.  ,•  ,^f  i_  ,  ,  ;  j  i(  f.-n  r 
parvl  v»  itli  l,liH  in  So\-einljer. 
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'J    prrsonnfl  onhvle  the  United  Slalts  rmpioi^rd  hy  the  esrcutirr  agmcits  ilurtng  IhauiUr  J:>t,!. 

S'ovember  1961 


I  I'll'  1  (' 


Deiicwtincnl  or  agency 


Bieetitivi-  'icpartmenfs   (eieept   l>e(iartinent 
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JustHT     . 

•  •''"T  
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HUite  " « 
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(  ivil  .\(T'iH:iNti<',-<  Hoiir'l       
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Kfilcrul  .\  i    r      n    \  . .  ■ 

Kc«l<TaJ  ("nuiiui  :raliiii,>  i   .n  .i.is^ioo 

f  i-ilcriti  1  )•■(  ii-it  lii'-;ir  III'  I    '    tik  ■  itmn  . .. 

Jon'njn  Ci.iiiri- .^ri  1,1  iiiiTif      .iiiiiii..'i.sM>n... 

'ii-ni-r  il  .Ki '  i.iuil.ni:  I  If!  1 1'        

Ovm-ral  ^ervll«t  .\iimiiii.strutton 

l'-':<:nu  iin-l  Moinr  Kiiiiimv  .\jency 

">■  '■     n  tl  .\cron;iutic»  iind  Stwice  .\dmm- 
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.\«lion.il  I.iiltor  Kt'latioii.4  Botird 

NutionrtI  Science  Foundation 
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'  Sf****^  '^"  *^»*-'''''  "f  !"''r  iiifornuition. 
*|toll>Blvc  of  IW-  tctiii  <inir>  Chn'itiiiuy  employees. 

»TiseMnl-er  flk-'iN  ,,  .  lu.),^  12  •■«.•.  . •••  [  loyres  of  the  .Ajrrnrv  for  Int 
▼••loiimeiit  ii.>«  ,iii;..i'i.l  A  !  :.:,  n  Novenitier.  'Ilw-v  All)  I 
einploy<*es  who  ,ir.'  luii.l  frnm  fnr.-i£.|  currencies  deposUeU  hy  forei^i 


.:  D«^ 

'hide 
.iiiriit.'* 


I>e|>urinienl  or 


■n  I    II  '!•  d 


[  !■   l.-p.'!!.;.  ■.  ■      1  .-..  ■        ,-, 

I  .all  ^iiiil  <     111  11  ,.._,.. 

Peleetive  .^.rvii-v  System 

.•^iii  II    iiiiMrir,s.<i  .\dminlslnition...... . 

.n  InMifiition    

..    V,,lley  Autlwrity 

vs.  Ii.fortnHtHHi  Aft-nry ... 

Veteran*'  AilriiiiiLstrHllon ....1..... 

Vlrp''    !     .         <  orfioration . 


Ti. 


in«  l>e|i«rtmenl  of  Defmtp 

I'lrlu'lmK  I >f|iitrtineni  of 


Department  of  Defen.v; 

Oiricr  of  the  .'«<-(TrtJry  of  Defj-nse , 

Dt'liartment  ol  the  Army ,[. 

Di'liiutniciil  of  the  Navy 3.11"! 

Ii<'|>;irtinriit  o  the  .\ir  rorce... 1111113111! 

Total.  1>i|ittrtinrnt  II   t>efcnw 

Nil  dfcreuM'.  lii'(iarinietit  o.  1  >ef.-ii«-. . . 

Grand  total,  Includtug  D.  (..i  tii..m  of 
Uefenae 

Net  "lecreiMe,  including  I>ein»rtmrtit  of 
Defc-nsr 


in  a  tnist  fund  for  this  purixvie.     The  IVewBlMr  fl^ir. 
fond  eniployiHS  und  the  .\o\enil)er  flfcure  Indodc*  3  (32 
♦  Deeenilier  figure  includes  41  employees  of  Uie  Teace  ( 

in  .Novcrnlwr, 


ini'lii.!(  -  ^  3'i  ol  11. 


.  I  itipiiri  •!  «  ,t !.  j7 
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1  vni.K  I\\      hiduslrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  oulnide  the  I'nited  Stales  nnpln„(d  hy  the  executive  aarncKs  <inru,a 

December  1961,  and  companion  with  Sovtmhcr  1961  ^ 


Dep  irtment  or  ajrency 


I  VI  iiilivp  ilt'iiarliiienis  i  xcciil  IH-partmeiil  of 

1  'i  frll'ic 

\erlniltiire       

<  Diiin.crH'       

Inlt-rkir  . . 

I'l^t  OITloe  

I  ri'iwiry 

lii'ii'luii'Unt  ai'c  iclrt 

.Atomic  KiKTk'y  CoinmLsslon   

li- Icriil  .Aviiitlon  .Si.'riir\         .    

I   rncriil  .'MTvKf.s  All  ministration 

< 'civcriimonl  Prirtin?  OfTiop  .        

.Ninioiml  Aermaiitics  anil  S[(aoe  .SdmlnU- 

t  nil  Ion  .  

r  iiivnin  Ciiniil 

M     I  » wren  CI    ,'^'iiw  ay    I  >evplo[inieiit  Cor- 

IKir-.tlioii  . . . . 

I  I'lincs.'ti'^'  \  nlU  y   Suit. only    
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.Statkment  by  SrNATOR  Byrd  or  VntGINIA 
Executive  agencies  nf  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reixirled  civilian  employment  In  the 
month  of  December  totaling  2.430,999.  This 
was  a  net  decrease  of  6,710  compared  with 
employment  reported  In  the  preceding  month 
of  November 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  exec- 
utive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  months  in  fiscal  year  1962  which  began 
July  1,  1961.  follows: 
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Tidal  Federal  employment  In  civilian 
agencies  for  the  month  of  December  was 
1371838.  a  decrease  of  5.534  as  compared 
With  the  November  total  of  1.377,372.  Total 
civilian  employment  In  the  military  agencies 
In  December  waa  1.059.161.  a  decrease  of 
1  176  as  compared  with  1.060.337  in  Novem- 
ber. 


Civilian  agencies  reporting  larger  de- 
creases were  Agriculture  Department  with 
2.543.  Post  Office  Department  with  807,  Inte- 
rior Department  with  593  and  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration with  568.  The  largest  Increase 
was  reported  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  with  500. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  decreases  in 
civilian  employment  were  reported  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  with  714,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Army  with  550  The  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  reported  an  in- 
crease of  86. 

Inside  the  United  States  civilian  employ- 
ment decreased  6,107.  and  outside  the  United 
States  civilian  employment  decreased  603. 
Industrial  employment  by  Federal  agencies 
in  December  totaled  567,667,  a  decrease  of 
997, 


These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  complied  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures. 

FOREIGN    NATIONALS 

The  total  of  2,430.999  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agen- 
cies in  their  regular  monthly  personnel  le- 
ports  includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed in  U.S.  Government  activities  .abroad, 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  were  170.110 
foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S.  Agencies 
overseas  during  December  who  were  not 
counted  in  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The 
number  in  November  was  170.322.  A  break- 
down of  this  employment  for  December  fol- 
lows : 
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BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  wtn-  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred a,>  follows: 

By  Mr  DIRKSEN: 
S  2791  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  Im- 
provement )f  the  VVabtwh  River  for  flood  Con- 
trol purposes  In  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Car- 
mel.  i:i  ,  to  the  Committee  ,  n  Public  Works. 
I  See  the  remiirics  of  Mr  UiKKst.N  v^hen  he 
IntTKluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der d  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr    BIBLE   i  by  request): 
S   2792    A    bill    to   avithonze    the    exchange 
of  certain  htnds  at  Antietam  National  Battle- 
field   site    to  the  Ciimmittee  on  Interior  and 
In.Tular  AfTalrs. 

By  Mr  BIBLE  by  request  i 
S  2793  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  oX 
Columbia  Traffic  Ac.  1925.  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Cohmibla  to  asses-s  rea.«onable  fees  f.  r  the 
restoratl<:n  rf  m  't  t  vehicle  operar.Ts'  per- 
nuta  and  operatlna;  prlvileijes  after  ..asj-ven- 
sion  '^T  rev'K- itlon  thereof: 

H  2794  A  bin  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
District  ,f  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925.  as 
amended  and  to  amend  section  6  of  the  act 
approved  July  2.  1940.  as  amended  t,,  elimi- 
nate requirements  that  applications  lor  mo- 
UiT  vehicle  title  certificates  and  cer'ain  lien 
Information  related  thereto  be  submitted  un- 
der oath: 

S  2795  .A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  by  col- 
lecting agencies  and  private  detective  agen- 
cies of  any  name,  emblem,  or  Insignia  which 
reasonably  tends  to  convey  the  Impression 
tliat  any  such  agency  is  an  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia:  and 

S.  2796  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Com- 
misplnncT-'!  may  accept  or  permit  the  accept- 
ance L'f  the  performance  by  volunteers  of 
services  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  municipal 
Rovernment  of  the  District  oX  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr  SMITH  of  Massachusetts: 
S  2797  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tlnos  Aggmis.  and 

S  2798  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
Plres:  to  the  Commi'tee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  MAGNTSON  (by  request): 
S.  2799  A  bin  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Corle.  to  authorize  the  President  to 
t.ike  pos.session  and  a.ssume  control  of  trans- 
poruitinn  systems  in  time  of  national 
e:nf"rgency. 

S.  2800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  In  order  to  make  perma- 
nent a  tempor.irv  Increase  In  the  maximum 
cvmstructlon  differential  subsidy  that  may 
be  paid  under  such  act  and  to  provide  that 
such  maximum  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  reconstructing  or  reconditioning  of  ships; 
and 

S  2801  A  bill  to  amend  section  510  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  19J6.  in  order  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  time  during  which  a 
certain  definition  of  the  term  "obsolete 
vessel"  shall  be  used:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  rem^irks  of  Mr  M\cnuson  when 
he  Intr.jduced  the  first  and  Uist  at)o-.e-men- 


tloned    bll'.'»     »hi'  h    appear    under   separate 
headings  i 

By  Mr    HART: 

S  28o2  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  en- 
try of  structural  and  reinforcing  steel  and 
steel  products  presented  as  a  gilt  for  use 
In  Constructing  an  addition  to  the  Chlppe»M 
Cout'.'y  W.ir  .Memorial  Hospital.  H.iult  t;:e 
Mane.  Mirh  :  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr    KEATING 

S  J  Res  155  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  third  week  In  June  of  each  year  as  Na- 
tional Amateur  Radio  Week:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlc:  ir-. 


CONCURRKNT    RESOLl'TION 

CONDEMN.ATION'  OF  COMMUNIST 
PERSECUTION  OV  LITHl-.ANLANS 
AND  OF  THE  C.^THOI.IC  F.^mi   IN 

i.niiu.xNi.Ai 

Mr  DOUGLA.-i  submitted  a  concur- 
rent re.solution  iS.  Con.  Res  57  •  to  con- 
demn Communist  oppression  of  Lithu- 
anians and  of  persons  of  the  Cathohc 
faith  in  Lithuania,  which  was  rrfi  rnd 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

<See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
p::nted  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr 
Dt>t;cLAs.  which  apjx^ars  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.' 


RESOLUTIONS 
COMMIT!  EE  SERVICE 

Mr  DIRKSEN  .subm.tted  a  re.s^ilution 
'8.  Res  292  I  assigning  Senator  Pear.son. 
of  Kan.sas.  to  service  on  standing'  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate,  which  wa.s  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

'See  the  above  re.solut.on  printed  ;m 
full  when  submitted  by  M:  Dirksen. 
which  appears  under  a  .seij.i:a'r  head- 
ing ' 


LNVESTIGA TION  OF  PROIiLEMS  CRE- 
ATED BY  VU  -W  OF  ESCAPEES  AND 
REFUOEES  VIU  >M  COMMUNISTIC 
TYRANNY 

Mr  EASTLAND,  from  th'^  Committee 
on  the  Judician,-,  reported  an  oriRinal 
resolution  (S.  Res.  293)  to  investigate 
problems  created  by  f^ow  of  eicapees  and 
refugees  from  communistic  tyranny, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed   in 
full    when    reported    by    Mr.    E.^sTiANn 
which  appears  under  the  heading  'Re- 
ports of  Committees.'"  I 


CARMEL 


FLOODWALL  FOR  MOUNT 
ILI 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  certain  improvements  of  the 


Waba.sh  River  for  flood  purposes  in  th* 

vicinity  of  Mount  Carmel,  111. 

The  Army  Board  of  Engineer.s  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  act«d  favorably  on 
the  proposal  at  its  meeting  on  January 
24.  1962.  T!ie  Board  recommended  con 
struction  of  levees,  a  wall  section  and 
related  works  for  flood  protection  ai 
Mount  Carmel  at  an  estimated  Fedeial 
cost  of  $1,147,000  for  construction  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions  of  local  coopi-i  - 
ation.  uhich  I  ft>el  sure  will  be  met  by 
local  interests. 

Th.e  Mount  Carmel  floodwall  i.s  ai. 
arm  id  the  overall  flood  control  program 
for  the  entire  Wabash  River  Basin  m 
Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  program  has 
the  sanction  of  tlie  Corps  of  Engimers 
of  tlie  Department  of  the  Army,  the 
WabiiAli  Vailey  A.s.soeiation  with  head- 
quarters at  Mount  Carmel.  and  \hv 
W.ibash  Valley  Interstate  Commi;-.^ain 
located  at  Teiie  Haute,  'nd 

Follow  irii'  the  .«;outherly  route  of  the 
Waba' h  fur  many  miles,  one  comes  to 
a  point  on  the  river  in  a  rich  ai-ncultural 
area  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  river 
that  has  been  established  as  the  location 
of  a  project  known  jus  levee  unit  No  ,t. 
oppo,>,jte  the  city  of  Mount  Cannri 
Tiiat  piojrct  has  been  authorized  and  i.s 
n(jw  in  the  planning  stage.  Some  objec- 
tions were  raised  in  the  past  to  the 
construction  of  levee  unit  No  5  which 
were  mainly  centered  on  the  presump- 
tion that  the  development  of  the  project 
would  force  lloodwaters  into  Mount 
C,i:  mel 

I  m.tiht  add  tliat  my  colltanues  from 
Indiana  have  t;one  on  record  before  the 
Senate  Appropiiations  Committee  favor- 
ini;  flood  piutection  for  their  p<'ople,  as 
Well  as  flood  protection  for  Mount 
Carmel,  across  the  river  from  Indiana 
levee  unit  No  5 

We  feel  stron-Iy  that  we  should  cet 
the  Mount  Carm^.'!  project  underway  in 
order  that  both  of  these  areas  will  receive 
flood  protection  at  about  tlie  san;e  timt- 

Th.'  VICE  PRESIDENT.  T)ie  bill  will 
\)i-   re((i\i  d  and  iippropnatcly  referred 

The  biil  S.  2791'  to  authorize  certsiin 
improvrmint  of  Llie  Waba&h  River  fur 
IkK'd  control  purposes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Carmel.  Ill  .  introduced  by  Mr 
DiRK.srN  was  received,  rend  twice  by  it."; 
titlo  and  r. ft  ::.•(!  to  tb.r  Committee 
P*liblic  Work.^. 


on 


CONTROL  OF  TRANSPORT.A  TION 
SYSTEMS  IN  TIME  OF  NATK  )N.\L 
EMERrjENCY 

Mr  MACrNUSON  Mr  Preider.',  by 
reque.-.t  of  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Air  Force. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Co<ie,  to  autlK  r;ze  the  President  to  take 
posse.ssion  and  assume  control  of  trans- 
iKjitation  systems  in  time  of  national 
em.  rcency  I  a.^k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  relat- 
m-;  to  ih.e  prupo.sed  leRislation  be  printed 
in  the  Re((  RD. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
bo  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
an().  Without  ohiection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  REroRD. 

The  bill  >S.  2799'  to  amend  title  10. 
Un-ted  Stat(S  Code,  to  authorize  the 
President  to  take  possession  and  assume 


I 

i 


control  of  transportation  systems  in  time 
of  national  emergency,  introduced  by 
Mr  Magnuson,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  tw  ice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows : 

Department  or  the  Air  Force, 
Was)i\ngton.   DC,  January  26,   1962. 

Hon      I.TNIHi.N    B.    JOHNSON', 

Presuirnt  of   the   Senate. 

De.\»  Mr  President:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  h  draft  of  legislation  'To  amend 
tiile  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Prehident  to  take  jxjssession  and  assume  con- 
trol of  transportation  systems  In  time  of 
national  emerRcncy." 

Tills  propo.tnl  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  the  87th 
ConeresR  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
advised  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program,  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  prcM-ntation  of  the  proposal  for 
tlie  consideration  of  the  Congress.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  has  been  desig- 
nated as  the  representative  cjf  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.>=e  for  this  legislation.  It  Is 
recommended  that  this  proposal  be  enacted 
by  t;,e  Congress. 

PURPOSE    or    THE    LTCISLATION 

Sections  4742  and  9742  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  now  provide  as  f(jllows; 

"5  4742    O  ntrol  of  tran-sjiortatlon  systems  In 
time  of  war. 

'•In  time  of  wru-.  the  President,  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  may  take  possession 
and  as-sume  cntrol  of  all  ot  part  of  any  sys- 
tem of  transportation  to  transport  troops. 
war  material,  and  equipment,  or  for  other 
pur[>kse8  related  to  the  emergency.  So  far 
as  neccssarv,  he  n.ay  use  the  system  to  the 
excluplun   of  other   trafflc." 

Section  9742  Is  Identical  to  section  4742, 
except  that  the  I'reslder.t  will  Uike  the  action 
"through  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force." 

The  purpose  of  the  p:(  posed  legislation. 
as  attached  hereto,  U  to  amend  title  10, 
United  .^t.itos  Code,  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thorities contained  in  the.^e  two  sections. 
The  amendment  would  BlmpHfy  the  code  In 
relation  thereto  and  expand  the  discretionary 
power  now  contMned  In  sections  4742  and 
9742  to  Include  times  of  "national  emer- 
gency To  that  end,  the  proposed  legls- 
latl(m  would  repeal  Fectlons  4742  and  B742 
of  title  lu.  United  States  C-ode,  and  add  a 
section  2034  to  chapter  157  of  title  10. 

Thi.s  legislative  pr(.p<isal  Is  needed  to  fill  a 
L-:ip  In  tho  present  stnUitory  authority  avail- 
able to  the  President  for  taking  possession  or 
iisriiming  control  of  any  system  of  transpor- 
t-Ttion.  or  any  part  thereof,  for  military  pur- 
poses. Sectlon.1  4742  and  9742  of  title  10 
vest  this  authority  in  the  President  only  in 
time  of  war.  The  need  for  such  authority 
may  be  as  great  or  greater  in  conditions  of 
natu  iial  emer^:enry  short  of  war.  It  Is  ap- 
pannt  that  fxtremcly  grave  militiu-y  sltua- 
!  i  in.'i  could  ari.«e  In  a  matter  of  hours  which 
w.  .'.lid  require  the  exercise  of  this  authority 
to  mu.ster  .-^urf  ice  transportation  and  to 
augment  the  military  airlift  with  civil  air- 
lift without  regard  to  whether  a  state  of  war 
exists.  In  fact,  prompt  action  In  conditions 
short  of  war  may  act  to  avert  a  state  of  war. 

Si;bml.ssl<  n  of  this  proposal  in  no  way 
slgnlfles  any  Intention  of  taking  over  trans- 
porution  systems  under  present  conditions 
Ijut  Is  designed  merely  to  modernize  existing 
authority  and  make  it  operative  during  a 
p<rl..d  rif  national  emergency  should  future 
t.riTuiuitances  so  require. 

COST    AND    BUDGET    DATA 

It  Is  not  po.sslble  to  estimate  the  additional 

ci>su  which  may  result  from  the  enactment 

of  the  proposed  legislation.     It  Is  conceivable 

that  international  Incidents  may  occur  In  the 
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future   with    the   resultant   additional   costs 
to  the  Government. 
Sincerely, 

Eugene  M.  Zuckert, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  TRADE- 
IN  OP  CERTAIN  VESSELS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  extend  the  time  for 
trade-in  of  vessels  not  less  than  12  years 
old. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  au- 
thorizes tlie  Gtovernment  to  acquire  ob- 
solete vessels  as  trade-ins  on  new  con- 
struction. As  defined  in  section  510(a) 
of  that  act,  obsolete  vessels  must  be 
citizen  owned  for  a  stated  period,  of  at 
least  1,350  gross  tons,  not  less  than  17 
years  old  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Maritime  Admini.strator,  inadequate  for 
successful  operation  in  our  country's 
foreign  or  domestic  trade. 

In  1952,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  re- 
placement of  war-built  vessels,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  act  was  amended  to  include 
vessels  not  less  than  12  years  old.  This 
provision  gained  added  importance  when 
the  current  phased  vessel  replacement 
program  was  initiated,  and  in  1958  it  was 
extended  to  June  30  of  this  year. 

It  develops  now  that  a  number  of  war- 
built  vessels  which  operators  would  like 
to  trade  in  on  their  required  replace- 
ment vessels  have  not  reached  their  17th 
birthday,  for  which  reason  further  ex- 
tension of  the  12  year  provision  is  being 
sought.  While  the  keels  of  these  vessels 
were  laid  during  World  War  n  the  ves- 
sels were  not  delivered  until  as  late  as 
1947  because  of  extensive  modifications 
made  following  the  war  to  fit  them  for 
peacetime  purposes.  The  requested  2- 
year  extension  to  June  30,  1964,  it  is  felt, 
would  resolve  this  trade-in  question 
finally. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2801)  to  amend  section 
510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
in  order  to  extend  for  2  years  the  time 
during  which  a  certain  definition  of  the 
term  "obsolete  vessel"  shall  be  used,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Magnttson,  by  request. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THIRD  WEEK  IN 
JUNE  OF  EACH  YEAR  AS  NA- 
TIONAL AMATEUR  RADIO  WEEK 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  more 
and  more  interest  is  being  shown  in  am- 
ateur radio  by  Americans  in  every  sec- 
tion of  our  Nation.  I  know  that  in  the 
State  of  New  York  there  are  now  be- 
tween 15,000  and  20.000  amateur  radio 
op>erators.  Amateur  radio  always  stands 
ready  to  serve  the  Nation.  In  addition 
these  operators  learn  a  great  deal  of 
technology  which  develops  the  technical 
skills  o'  our  people.  Amateur  radio  has 
served  the  Nation  well,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent will  do  so  in  the  future. 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  joint  resolution  designating  the  third 
week  of  June  of  each  year  as  National 
Amateur  Radio  Week. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  155 1 
designating  the  third  week  in  June  of 
each  year  as  National  Amateur  Radio 
Week,  introduced  by  Mr.  Keating,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


CONDEMNATION  OP  COMMUNIST 
OPPRESSION  AND  THE  CATHOLIC 
FAITH  IN  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  Communist 
officials  have  once  again  stepped  up 
their  activities  to  destroy  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  freedom  in  Lithuania.  The  pros- 
ecution of  Roman  Catholic  priests  on 
false  charges,  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  last  month,  may  indicate  a  final 
program  to  eliminate  the  priesthood  in 
Lithuania  and  a  growing  campaign 
against  all  people  who  believe  in  God. 
The  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men 
adopted  a  resolution  protesting  this  trial 
at  the  close  of  its  annual  meeting  on 
January  21.  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  go  on  record  in  this  matter  and 
therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  submit,  for 
appropriate  reference,  the  following  res- 
olution condemning  the  false  and  op- 
pressive persecution  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests  by  the  Communist  Government 
of  Lithuania  and  the  Communist  per- 
secution of  religion  everywhere  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  President,  February  16  will  be  the 
47th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence, and  I  think  it  highly  appro- 
priate to  submit  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion at  this  time. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  National  Council  of 
Catholic  Men  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  I  have  just  intro- 
duced also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and,  under  the  rule, 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  57)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  atheistic  governments  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  captive  nations  of 
International  communism  have  directed 
their  forces  toward  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  all  religious  worship  and  other  lib- 
erties; and 

Whereas  the  persecution  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests  In  January  of  1962  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lithuania  represents  the  latest 
oppression  of  religion  in  the  Communist 
bloc  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  false  charges  upon  which 
such  persecution  is  maintained  may  Indi- 
cate a  final  program  by  the  Government  of 
Lithuania  to  eliminate  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood In  Lithuania;  and 

Whereas  the  persecution  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests  In  Lithuania  may  demonstrate  a 
growing  campaign  throughout  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  of  severe  persecution  of  all  peoples 
who  believe  in  God:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
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Reiulved  by  the  Senate  <  the  Houxe  of 
Ri'pTtaentatxven  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress condemns  the  false  and  oppressive 
persecution  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  by 
the  Communist  government  of  Lithuania 
and  the  Communist  persecution  of  religion 
everywhere  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 

The  resolution  presented  by  Mr  Douc- 
L.\s  is  as  follows: 

Rbsolutton  Adopttd  bt  trx  National  Coitn- 
ciL  or  Catholic  Men,  JAfraAKY  21    1962 

Whereas,  early  this  month,  as  the  latest 
act  in  the  brutal  campaign  of  tk)vlet  Com- 
munist oppression  of  the  Baltic  Nations,  a 
group  of  Lithuanian  Roman  Catholic  priests 
were  put  on  trial  In  Lithuania  on  charges 
of  criminal  currency  operations  and  specu- 
lation, charges  which  Bishop  Vincent  Brlzgys, 
the  Lithuanian  bishop  In  exile  In  Chicago, 
brands  as  false.  Vatican  sources  immedi- 
ately noted  that  the  trial  could  Indicate 
harsher  activity  generally  against  the  Catho- 
lic Church  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  Since 
the  hierarchy  In  Lithuania  has  already  bt-en 
eliminated  by  the  house  arrest  of  the  last 
active  bishop  In  that  country  this  latest 
trial  may  mean  a  final  program  to  eliminate 
the  priesthood  there  as  well  Now.  therefore. 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  general  assembly  of 
the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men  pro- 
teats  the  Soviet  Communist  oppression  of 
Lithuania  and  of  the  Catholic  faith  In  Lithu- 
ania for  the  past  22  years,  as  it  protests  the 
Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  oppression 
uf  all  satellite  nations  and  of  the  church 
everywhere:  and  It  requests  its  affiliates  and 
the  American  Catholic  laity  generally  never 
to  forget  In  prayers  and  sacrifices  our  fellow 
Catholics   In   the  church  of  silence. 


TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1962— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  on 
January  11,  1962,  I  introduced  the  bill 
(S.  2663)  to  provide  assistance  to  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  Individuals  to 
facilitate  adjustments  made  necessary 
by  the  trade  policy  of  the  United  States. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
next  prlntlnR  of  the  bill  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  i  Mr  Car- 
ROtL  1  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXCLUSION  PROM  GROSS  INCOME 
OAIN  REALIZED)  PROM  SALE  OP 
CERTAIN  PROPERTY  BY  A  TAX- 
PAYER 60  YEARS  OP  AOE  AND 
OLDER  —  ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS  OP  BILL 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  on 
January  15  of  this  year  I  Introduced 
Senate  bill  2666,  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  so  as  to  exclude 
from  mross  income  the  uain  realized 
from  the  sale  of  the  principal  residence 
of  taxpayers  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  60  years.  A  number  of  Senators 
who  wished  to  join  in  sportsorinR  the 
bill  missed  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  following  Senators  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  bill  2666: 
and  since  the  bill  is  out  of  print,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  re- 
printed: the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr,  SaltonstallI.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  BewnbttI.  the  Senator 


from  Connecticut  i  Mr  Bush  : .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  I  Mr  Carlson),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr 
Cotton  1 .  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr  Allotti.  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
forniH  :Mr  Kixhel!.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Keating',  the  Senator 
from  N:)rth  Dakota  I  Mr  YorNr, ! .  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  !Mr  Protty  . 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  1  Mr  Cafe- 
hart  i.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  i  Mr 
Pong  .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr  Case!,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  i  Mr  Mi'ndt!.  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  ( Mr  Murphy  1  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr  Cooper  i 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  so  ordered 


ADJUSTMENTS  OF  VETERANS  BEN- 
EFITS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr  KERR  Mr  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 29  1962,  I  introduced  the  bill  'S 
2756'  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
C(xle.  to  provide  increases  m  rates  of 
disability  compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  Mr  Car- 
roll I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT     Without  ob- 
jection  It  IS  so  ordered 


NEW  AND  IMPROVED  USES  FOR 
FARM  AND  FOREST  PRODUCTS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  ordrr  of  the 
Senate  of  January  29.  1962.  the  name  of 
Mr  Long  of  Missouri  was  addf^d  as  an 
additional  cosponsor  of  the  bill  S  2759  > 
to  provide  for  further  research  relatmg 
to  the  new  and  Improved  uses  for  farm 
and  forest  products  and  for  development 
of  new  crops,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr  Johnston  for  him- 
self and  Mr  Humphrey'  on  January  29 
1962 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  31  1962,  the  name  of 
Mr  Yarborouch  was  added  as  an  addi- 
tional cosponsor  of  the  bill  <S  2771  >  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
Science  and  Technology,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McClellan  '  for  himself  and  other 
Senators'  on  January  31,  1962 


US  COMMISSION  ON  AGING  ACT  - 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  \i\.  1962.  the  names 
of  Mr  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr  Randolph. 
and  Mr  Pell  were  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  'S  2779'  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  U  S 
Commission  on  Agin«  and  to  authorize 
Federal  grants  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  which  will  bent-fit 
older  persons,  and  for  other  purjxises. 
introduced  by  Mr  M(  Namara  on  Janu- 
ary 31,   1962 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OP  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN   RELATIONS 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announced  that 
F'riday,  February  2,  the  Senate  received 
the  nominations  of  Walter  P,  Mc- 
Conaughy.  of  Alabama,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor to  Pakistan,  and  John  Calvin  Hill. 
Jr  ,  of  South  Carolina,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer,  for  promotion  from  class  3  to 
class  2 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  announce 
that  today  the  Senate  received  the  nomi- 
nation of  Philip  J.  Farley,  of  Virgmia. 
for  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  1.  a  consul  general,  and 
a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
and  numerous  others  in  the  diplomatic 
service 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  CONSTITUTIONAL 
FilGHTS 

Mr  p:rVIN  Mr  President,  hearings 
on  the  ruihts  of  military  p>ersonnel,  orig- 
inally scheduled  by  the  Sul)cominittee  on 
CoiLstitutional  Rights  to  begin  this 
morning,  will  commence  at  2  p.m.,  on 
Tuesday.  February  6 

The  5-day  series  of  hearings  will  con- 
tinue through  Friday,  and  conclude 
on  Tuesday.  February  13.  As  far  as 
ixxvsible,  witnesses  will  be  heard  in 
the  order  previously  scheduled  by  the 
subcommittee. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con'^nt. 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  ,  were 
ordered  to  t)e  printed  In  the  Record,  as 

follows- 

By  Mr    WILEY 
Excerpu   from   address  delivered   by   hlm- 
»e:f   recently   over  Wisconsin   radio  stations, 
on  the  subject  of  the  dairy  outlook 
By  Mr    RANDOLPH: 
Remarks    made    by    him    at    a   meeting   of 
i!ic    We.Ht    Virginia    Council    of    the    White 
H    use   Conference   on    Children   and    Youth, 
Charleston    W    \'a  .  January  26.  1962 


HEALTH   OF   FOREIGN   SERVICE 
OFFICERS 

Mis  NEUBERGER.  Mr  President,  a 
regular  column  of  great  interest  to  the 
hundreds  of  Government  employees  in 
this  area  is  The  Federal  Dairy."  ably 
edited  by  Jerry  Kluttz. 

The  column  which  appeared  in  yester- 
days  Washington  Post  is  of  particular 
interest  to  me:  and  I  wish  to  call  It  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  well  as 
the  State  Department. 

One  of  the  great  divisions  of  our 
Government  is  the  family  of  devoted 
For-  iL;n  Service  officers  who  have  made 
international  diplomacy  their  career. 
They  go  with  their  families  to  posts 
around  the  wt)rld.  to  carry  out  our  pro- 
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grams  of  aid  and  information.  Before 
they  go.  they  have  a  period  of  training 
in  the  politics  of  the  country.  In  the 
economy  and  sociology  of  the  i>eople,  and 
in  the  language.  Our  Government  in- 
vests time  and  money  in  this  education 
program,  so  that  they  may  be  the  very 
best  representatives  of  the  United  States. 

If  illness  and  lack  of  preventive  med- 
icine or  poor  hospital  facilities  keep  these 
men  and  women  away  from  their  posts 
for  any  length  of  time,  we  suffer  an  ac- 
tual loss  of  man-hours  and  eflBciency. 
The  figures  which  Mr.  Kluttz  cites  are 
startling:  1  of  every  5  of  the  11.700  For- 
eign Service  employees  had  to  be  evac- 
uated from  their  posts  and  be  hospital- 
ized with  service-connected  illnesses. 

Today  we  are  aware  of  the  increasing 
number  of  cases  of  infectuous  hepatitis; 
and  doctors  from  the  Public  Health 
Service  tell  me  that  this  disease,  alone, 
accounts  for  the  largest  number  of  ill- 
nesses among  our  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel. As  Mr.  Kluttz  points  out,  the 
present  confining  illness  of  our  Ambas- 
sador to  India.  Mr.  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith.  has  focused  attention  once  more 
on  the  prevalence  of  this  disease. 

I  believe  the  State  Department  should 
.set  up  a  committee  of  doctors  and  their 
own  officials  to  take  steps  to  prevent  this 
high  incidence  of  disease.  I  have  been 
reading  the  material  of  the  AMA. 
which  so  often  says.  "Americans  have 
the  l>est  medical  care  in  the  world." 
Surely  we  can  extend  some  of  that  to 
those  who  serve  us  so  capably  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  in  connection  with 
my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  health  hazards  of  our  Foreign  Service 
are  pointed  up  by  the  Illness  of  John  Ken- 
neth Oalbralth.  our  Ambassador  to  India, 
who  Is  hospitalized  with  hepatitis  and 
amoebic  dysentery. 

(And  they're  becoming  even  worse  in  thU 
day  of  'wonder"  drugs  as  America  recognize* 
new  and  underdeveloped  countries  In  Africa 
and  elsewhere  and  exchanges  diplomatic 
missions  with  them  Modern  medicine  Is 
merely  a  dream  In  those  nations  \ 

Throughout  our  vast  Government  the 
Foreign  8er\lce  has  by  far  the  largest  per- 
centage uf  \\.i  staff  who  are  hospitalized  with 
service-connected  Illnesses.  Yet  almost  no 
one  considers  Foreign  Service  a  hazardous 
occupation,  a  category  reserved  for  FBI  and 
other  law  enforcement  officers,  prison  guards, 
etc     But  consider  these  revealing  statistics: 

In  the  1960  calendar  year,  the  latest  avail- 
able figures,  at  least  1  of  every  5  of  the 
11.700  Foreign  Service  employees  overseas 
with  State.  Agency  for  International  E>e- 
velopment  and  US  Information  had  to  be 
evacuated  from  their  posts  and  hospitalized 
with  service-connected  Illnesses. 

A  total  of  1,282  employees  and  716  depend- 
ents were  evacuated  and  taken  to  oversea 
hospuiils  during  that  12-month  period.  But. 
In  addition.  1.143  employees  and  642  depend- 
ents had  to  be  evacuated  and  brought  back 
to  this  country  for  treatment  during  the  last 
6  months  of  1960,  all  with  service -connected 
Illnesses 

The  Incomplete  count  for  1961  shows  that 
3  783  employees  and  dependents — there  were 
17.300  dependents  In  the  three  agencies — 
were  evacuated  and  hospitalized  out  of  the 
totitkof  29,000  overseas.    It  Is  estimated  that 


1.500  others  were  brought  back  to  this  coun- 
try for  hospital  treatment  during  the  first 
6  months  of  1961,  which  makes  a  grand  total 
of  5.283  employees  and  dependents. 

Furthermore,  preliminary  estimate*  indi- 
cate that  an  even  larger  number  of  employees 
and  dependents  had  to  be  taken  from  their 
posts  and  given  medical  treatment  last  year. 
They  point  to  a  20-|>ercent  increase,  or  more 
than  6,000   who  required  treatment. 

Death  figures  in  1961  show  a  total  of  49 
Foreign  Service  personnel  fatalities  from  all 
causes,  mainly  from  heart  conditions  and 
cancer.  Twenty-four  were  In  AID;  22  in 
State,  of  which  16  were  during  the  last  4 
months  of  the  year,  and  3  In  USIS. 

Dtirlng  my  recent  tour  of  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  I  soon  discovered  that  proper 
medical  and  dental  attention  was  a  major 
problem  for  Foreign  Service  personnel  and 
their  families  as  well  as  adequate  housing, 
schools,  and  living  conditions  generally. 

To  my  amazement,  there  was  the  minimum 
of  griping  about  them.  The  Foreign  Service 
people  spoke  of  them  matter-of-factly.  They 
and  their  families  were  willing  to  risk  dis- 
ease, to  endanger  their  health,  and  to  put  up 
with  the  many  inconveniences  to  serve  their 
country.  They  were  Interested  In  their  jobs 
and   they   worked   hard   at  them. 

Being  human,  the  Foreign  Service  people 
became  upset  and  resented  the  broad  attacks 
on  them  for  everything  from  their  ability  to 
their  patriotism.  A  few  of  them  were  dis- 
couraged because  they  felt  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice had  become  a  prime  target  for  political 
attacks  from  those  who  blame  It  for  every 
American  disappointment  or  failure  In  for- 
eign policy 

CENSORSHIP  OP  SPEECHES  BY 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
perhaps  nowhere  has  our  lack  of  a  policy 
of  victory  in  the  cold  war  been  more 
dramatically  Illustrated  than  in  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  the  censorship  of  speeches  by  the 
Nation's  military  leaders.  These  sessions 
have  shown  that  officials  of  the  State 
Department  and  others  Into  whose  hands 
the  delicate  job  of  censoring  has  fallen 
are  particularly  allergic  to  words  like 
"victory"  and  "win" — because  such  words 
have  been  stricken  from  the  texts  of 
speeches  prepared  for  military  com- 
manders. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  we  owe 
our  esteemed  colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Senator  Strom  Thubmomd,  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  bringing  this  situation 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people. 
Our  people  have  the  right  to  know  that 
we  have  embarked  on  a  defeatist,  no-win 
policy  in  the  cold  war  and  that  such  a 
policy  is  the  guiding  rule  for  deletions 
and  changes  made  in  the  prepared 
speeches  of  our  military  leaders. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  speech  entitled 
"The  Choice  Is  Ours."  delivered  by  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  before  the  American 
Coahtion  of  Patriotic  Societies  in  the 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
February  1,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Choice  Is  Ouas 

(By    Senator    Strom    Thdkmond,    Democrat, 

of    South    Carolina) 

I  am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
addrass  the  membership  and  guests  of  the 


American  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies. 
This  Is  a  great  federation  of  organizations 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  Uberty,  to 
the  principles  of  constitutional  government, 
and  to  basic  American  patriotism.  I  salute 
you  for  your  patriotism,  superpatrlotlsm,  or 
by  whatever  term  It  may  be  labeled  by  your 
friends  or  foes.  Some  may  consider  it  old- 
fashioned  to  be  tabbed  as  a  patriot,  or  even 
a  superpatrlot,  In  these  modern  times,  but 
I  can  think  of  no  higher  attribute  or  descrip- 
tive term  I  would  prefer  to  have  conferred  on 
me,  unless  I  should  be  caUed  an  extreme 
American.  I  believe  like  Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke 
that  we  can't  teach  too  much  "love  of  God 
and  patriotism  in  this  country." 

I  am  also  pleased  to  be  able  to  step  into 
the  shoes  of  that  great  American  statesman 
and  sound  thinker.  Senator  Harrt  P.  Btrd,  of 
Virginia,  In  addressing  you  this  year.  An- 
other Harry,  Harry  S.  Truman,  once  made 
the  sharp  retort — as  he  is  prone  to  do — that 
we  have  too  many  "Byrds"  In  the  Senate,  in 
singling  out  this  great  watchdog  of  the 
Treasury  and  stanch  defender  of  constitu- 
tional government  for  Bp)eclal  Presidential 
disfavor.  My  only  regret  Is  that  we  do  not 
have  a  Senate  and  House  full  of  Hakrt  Btro's 
BO  we  can  get  this  country  back  on  the  road 
to  sound  fiscal  policies  and  dedicated  to  win- 
ning the  greatest  conflict  this  country  has 
ever  become  enmeshed  in — the  total  war 
which  the  Communist  conspiracy  has  forced 
on  us  in  Its  relentless  and  cancerous  drive 
toward  world  domination. 

I  am  speaking  In  harsh  terms  here  today 
about  the  International  Communist  conspir- 
acy because  I — thank  goodness — am  not 
gagged  and  bound  by  State  Department  and 
Defense  Department  censorship  policies. 
The  State  Department  censors  do  not  have 
the  authority  to  write  into  my  speeches  the 
secret  defeatist  policies  devised  for  meekly 
meeting  the  vicious  challenge  the  Com- 
munist masters  have  laid  down  for  us  In  their 
strategic  objective  to  level  all  persons  In  the 
world  to  the  lowest  common  denominator. 
When  I  play  ball  I  play  hardball  and  not 
Softball,  and  I  do  not  try  to  buy  the  umpire. 
What  the  American  people  have  got  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  is  whether  our  Government  Is  going 
to  play  hardball  In  the  major  league  com- 
petition forced  on  u*  or  whether  we  are  going 
to  continue  in  the  softball  arena  of  negoti- 
ation, concession,  and  coexistence  with  an 
enemy  which  has  vowed  "to  bury  us." 

This  is  the  subject  about  which  I  wish 
to  talk  with  you  today  for  a  brief  while  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  longer  to- 
day, but  I  must  return  to  the  Hill  for  re- 
sumption of  the  hearings  Into  censoring  out 
of  military  speeches  most  statements  with 
reference  to  communism — particularly  those 
which  deal  harshly  with  the  Communist 
menace,  which  state  the  alms  and  objectives 
of  world  communism,  and  those  which  indi- 
cate that  the  Communist  goals  have  not 
changed  or  that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a 
world  Communist  conspiracy. 

You  people  here  today  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  investigation.  It  Is  one  which 
win  show  to  the  American  people  not  so 
much  the  caprice  or  Communist  leanings 
of  any  Defense  or  State  Department  censors; 
but  rather  It  will  lay  bare  to  the  American 
public  some  of  the  defeatist,  no-wln  policies 
formulated  by  policy  planners  and  leaders 
who  have  detertnined  that  we  do  not  want  to 
win  the  cold  war. 

A  dfeep  study  of  these  censored  statements 
and  the  censors'  comments,  coupled  with 
consideration  of  present  and  past  policies  in 
meeting  the  Communist  menace,  will  reveal 
what  I  have  called  a  defeatist  or  no-wln  cold 
war  p)ollcy. 

I  only  wish  that  every  American  could 
study  the  censored  items  and  the  censors' 
comments  to  get  the  real  picture — the  pic- 
ture which  win  be  difficult  to  get  across  to 
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the  American  people  exL'ept  by  car«>ful  indi- 
vidual study  because  of  the  complexities  in- 
volved and  the  efforts  to  keep  these  facts 
from  the  American  people  so  these  policies 
can  be  continued 

The  roUcall  of  free  world  defeats  at  the 
hands  of  the  wily  Communist  majiters  of 
deceit-  as  they  have  appropriately  been  de- 
scribed by  FBI  Director  J  Edgar  Hoover— Is 
long  and  unpleasant  to  recall  But.  as 
Oeor(<e  Santayana  has  so  ably  forewarned 
us.  "Those  who  cannot  remember  the  pust 
are  condemned  to  repeat  It  " 

We  could  start  many  years  ago  with  the 
unfortunate  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1933  We  can  trace  step  after  step,  defeat 
after  defeat.  In  dealing  with  the  Conimunists 
because  we  have  steadfastly  refused  or  failed 
to  either  understand  or  recognize  the  natvire 
of  the  enemy  we  face  We  could  count  in  the 
nonmlUtary  lend-lease  assistance  to  the  So- 
viet Union  during  World  War  11  We  could 
also  figure  In  the  gift  and  theft  of  aU)mlc 
secrets  for  the  enemy,  together  with  the 
uranium  which  provides  the  necessary  spark 
to  make  our  adversaries  a  world  power  with 
which  to  reckon  We  could  also  add  In  the 
many  conference*,  such  as  those  held  at 
Talta.  Teheran,  and  Pot*dam.  as  well  as  the 
smiles  we  received  at  Oeneva  and  Camp 
David,  and  the  leMons  we  should  have 
learned  at  all  summit  conferences,  especially 
In  ParU  In  I960  and  Vienna  In  IMl 

A|{re«ments  have  been  broken  again  and 
again,  as  Lenin  warned  us  years  ago,  "like 
piecrusts — made  to  be  broken  '  Some  con- 
tend that  we  should  not  say  anything  atmut 
communism  or  Communist*  because  we 
might  lose  something  or  some  point  at  a 
conference  table.  If  we  followed  this  recent- 
ly thought  up  rule  of  sensitive  negotiations 
then  we  would  bind  our  military  people  and 
everyone  else  not  to  whisper  the  term  com- 
munism" because  the  Communists  hive  kept 
us  negotiating  while  they  have  been  nibbling 
us  to  death  ever  since  World  War  II 

Today  the  Communists  control  26  percent 
of  the  world's  land  mass  and  36  percent  of 
the  world's  population,  taking  approximately 
15  countries  and  900  million  people  behind 
the  Iron.  Bamboo,  or  Cactus  Curtains  since 
World  War  II 

Judging  from  the  censored  items,  censors' 
comments,  and  what  I  know  of  present  and 
past  policies,  our  State  Department  policy 
planners  have  sold  our  leaders  in  the  naive 
Idea  that  if  we  can  Just  contain  the  Com- 
munists Ions?  enough  and  we  aren  i  even 
doing  a  g«xxl  Job  of  containment  then  we 
can  rely  on  a  change  or  mellowing  of  the 
Soviet  Union  into  a  nonaggresslve  and  peace- 
ful socialist  state  After  all,  the  censors' 
Cf'mments  indicate  that  we  are  concerned 
only  with  the  militarily  aggressive  nature  of 
communism  To  quote  another  -ensor  s  note, 
"some  of  uur  best  friends  are  .SocUlista,  '  and 
Judging  fnjm  the  fairly  consisten';  deletion  (jf 
any  references  to  the  conspiratorial  nature 
of  world  communism  we  don  t  have  to  worry 
about  this  myth  of  some  conspirdcy  u>  domi- 
nate the  World  Substitution  of  the  term 
"Sino-Sovlet  bloc  "  In  place  of  lnternat:(jnal 
Communist  conspiracy"  Indicates  that  this  is 
only  a  blfx-  of  potential  aggressors"  not  real 
enemies,  to  quote  another  fairly  consistent 
change   by  the  censors 

My  reference  to  this  reliance  on  the  evo- 
lutionary concept— that  is.  a  mellowing  of 
the  Soviet  Union  Into  a  peaceful  S<x-lall.«t 
st.ite^-  has  been  pointed  up  by  a  censor's 
comment  that  "this  might  well  be  tempered 
since  It  rules  out  any  chance  of  an  evoiu- 
tum  of  the  S<3viet  system." 

I  wish  I  could  report  to  you  that  our  lead- 
ers hold  out  some  hope  that  we  will  win 
this  struggle  with  communism,  but  instead 
I  can  only  pass  on  to  you  their  comments 
that  we  are  In  a  "long  twilight  struggle 
when  America's  role  In  determining  thp  ,ut- 
conie  of  this  struggle  will  be  "only  marginal  ' 
Or  as  the  President  warned  us  on  the  west 
coast  recently,  "we  must  face  the  fact   that 


rhe  United  States  Is  neither  omnipotent  or 
omniscient  therefore,  there  cannot  be  an 
American  8oIutl(m  to  every  world  problem  " 
I  must  report  to  you  that  the  censors 
likewise  think  little  of  the  terms  "victory" 
or  win"  or  have  been  lnstr\icted  tn  strike 
them  be<-ivjse  they  h,ive  fulrly  C'>nsiate:itly 
ellmiiiittpd  these  terms  fr'rn  sp«-erhes  by 
not  i>nly  mlll'ary  leaders  but  al.'^o  by  the 
civiu.in  Secretary  of  the  .Mr  P'lrce  In  this 
administration  The  term  "war"  is  likewise 
to  be  avoided  as  Is  "offense"  or  even  at- 
tack," even  in  speaking  of  an  atta.k  air- 
crMft  carrier   " 

To  Illustrate  how  far  the  censors  go  or 
are  m-st.'ucted  to  go  in  cutting  out  any 
referenri's  tt>  the  term  "war"  listen  to  this 
profjosed  speech  Item  how  It  wiis  completely 
censored,  and  wh.^t  the  censor  commented 
about  It 

"The  X  15  is  the  M.in  O'  War  of  the  st.ible 
t'f  rese.irch  aircraft  to  date  " 

The  cens  ir  struck  this  and  stated  l,ft  » 
vise  another  steed  Zev  Oallant  Fo«,  and 
."*<)  firth  but  n  it  this  one  "  Even  In  this  re- 
'mote  co-inotatlon  the  word  war  '  c^-uld  not 
be  used 

N  iw  I  am  not  here  today  trying  to  defend 
the  Idea  of  going  to  war  Far  fr^m  tl»at.  I  am 
g'llng  U)  propose  to  you  today  some  Ideas  as 
to  how  we  can  win  the  cold  war  so  we  do 
not  have  to  fight  a  hot  war 

The  fl-st  Ingredient  necessary  to  any  hope 
of  attalr.lng  victory  in  any  endeavor  whether 
It  be  In  the  -.p«.)rts  arena  In  p<.)lliics  or  In 
war  — hot  or  cold  is  to  have  the  *ill  to  win 
Tl  date  I  have  not  been  assured  that  we 
have  made  a  firm  resolve  to  win  the  cold 
w^.r     H.1  ve  y(JU  ■• 

Second  we  need  to  inform  our  people  and 
our  military  personnel  ab«iut  this  deadly 
menace  we  face  They  need  to  have  a 
thorougli  understiindl.g  of  every  facet  of 
this  tot.il  threat  ptjeed  to  us  T^iey  must 
kntiw  ai.d  understand  that  It  Is  iMt  Just  a 
military  threat  but  that  It  al.-«i  constitutes 
a  political,  economic,  dlph  matic  s<h  lal. 
jisycholi  glcal.  subverslvf  yes.  even  a  global 
threat  to  iir  people  ar.d  all  j>ei.pie  every- 
wnrre  who  yearn  fi  r  freedom 

J  Edg:ir  Hoover  .a^  warned  time  and  again 
th.At  we  cannot  hope  to  successfully  meet 
the  Communist  menace  unless  there  is  a 
wide  knowltxlge  and  understanding  of  its 
aims  and  designs  " 

The  e-.ents  of  recent  years  provide  unlm- 
peach.ib.e  prmif  tliat  we  do  n.  t  understand 
the  n.i'ure  or  methods  of  CommunLsts  and 
commitni.«m  H,id  we  understood  and  ap- 
preciatetl  "he  men..ce  of  communl.'m.  we 
would  not  today  be  suffering  from  the  losses 
of  our  b  Ind  negotiations  at  Yalta  and  Pots- 
dam, as  I  mentioned  earlier  in  this  speech 
Had  we  understcxKi  and  rec<'gni/.ed  conmiu- 
nlsm  when  we  iw  it.  we  w.uld  never  have 
been  bamboozled  Into  offlclally  charu<terl/- 
Ing  the  Communist  Chinese  as  agrarian 
reformers"  Had  we  tl;e  ability  to  detect  a 
Communist  movement  Castro  would  never 
have  had  our  support  in  establlshlnt  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship  .ver  the  Cuban  !>eople 
90  miles  off  our  shores  only  tii  finally  en- 
lighten many  leaders  and  the  State  Dep.irt- 
ment  a  lew  ^ears  later  that  he  ha.s  been  a 
dedicated  Marxift-LeninlJt  Communist  for 
.some  'im'-  .md  will  ■  r.'ir.ue  to  he  one  until 
the  day  I  die  " 

No  ladles  and  ktentlemen  If  we  as  a  people 
understo-xl  communism  and  Communist  tac- 
tics, we  would  •  ever  have  fallen  prey  to 
subversU  n  at  the  hands  of  Alger  Hiss  the 
Rosenbergs  Oreenglass.  Fuchs  or  Harry  Dex- 
ter Whlt^,  and  the  lany  other  Communist 
spies  and  agentji  who  were  caught  not  to 
rn»-ntlon  the  mHr;y  who  remain  undetected 
and  una  )prehei)ded  We  would  never  have 
acceded  -.o  the  ban-the-bomb  cries,  only  to 
Liter  express  dismav  and  regret  at  having 
been  dujed  by  the  CoIn^.urll.^ts  as  expressetl 
by  VS  \mba5Kad(.ir  Adial  Stevenson  m  an 
address   before   the   UnHed   Nations  In   Octo- 


ber of  asl  year  Nc-  would  so  many  of  our 
txivs  who  fought  m  Korea  have  succumbed  to 
Communist  brainwashing  techniques  An 
official  study  shows  that  38  |)ercent  of  our 
POW  8  collaborated  In  some  way  with  the 
enemy  and  not  one  was  able  to  escape  from 
an  enemy  camp  If  only  these  boys  had 
known  what  to  expect  If  they  had  had  ■ome 
knowledge  of  modern  brain  warfare  concept* 
and  techniques — we  would  not  have  to  recall 
these  unpleasant  experiences 

It  Is  also  tmperat.ve  thst  we  understand 
that  It  Is  not  empty  bellies  which  give  rise 
to  communism  Rather.  It  Is  communum 
which  spawns  communism  by  Infiltration, 
subversion,  propaganda,  etc  No  people  have 
ever  voted  In  any  Communist  regime,  and 
none  who  suffer  the  deprivation  of  liberty 
which  Inevitably  accompanies  communism 
have  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  com- 
mvuilsm  out 

Quite  clearly  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  the 
postwar  years  have  proved  beyond  any  doubt 
that  Americans,  by  and  large,  do  not  under- 
stand communism  and  It*  tactics. 

Tlilrd.  we  must  reallre  that  we  are  now  at 
w.ir  a  cold  war.  something  new  and  differ- 
ent from  any  war  we  have  ever  known  At 
rhe  same  time,  people  are  losing  their 
liberties  and  even  their  lives — even  s<ime 
Americans — at  the  hand*  of  Communist* 
using  Infiltration,  subversion,  propaganda, 
blackmail  diplomacy  economic  power,  and  a 
bullet  fired  now  and  then  by  some  proxy 
vi.  lunteer  or  s^une  partisan  guerrilla  tn 
southeast  Asia 

Fourth,  we  must  learn  to  act  decisively  to 
call    Communist    bluff    and    bluster    tactics 
whli  h  have  won  far  more  victories  for  them 
in  the  field  of  diplomacy  than  have  any  steel 
bullets   or   atomic    wea()ona    on    the    field    of 
battle       In  employing  these  bluff  and   blus- 
ter tactics,  the  Communist*  have  pushed  us 
a*    far    a*    possible    without    provoking    the 
dev.v^tation  power  of  the  United  States- -and 
t>elieve    me.    ladles    and    gentlemen,    we    do 
have  the  ed<e  In  destructive  p<iwer.  and  they 
know   It     even    in   times   when    we   have   had 
not  only  the  monop<3|y  on  nuclear  power  but 
also    In    means   of   delivery      The    only    time 
they   overshot    their   bounds   was   when    they 
nil-sjudged    uur    withdrawal    of    trotjps    from 
Korea    In    lj5o   and    then -Secretary    of    State 
iJe.in    .Acheson  s    lU-tlmed    statement     that 
Korea  was  not  within  (jur  defense  periphery 
Even   when   the  Communist*  fought   us  to  a 
standstill   and    we   failed    to   win — that   Is,   to 
elect    to    win      the    only    war    we    have    ever 
failed   to   win   In  the  history  of  our  country. 
I  agree  fully  with  Cien    Douglas  MacArthur's 
assessment    that   our   decision    to    for^o    vic- 
tory In  Korea  marked  a  turning  point  In  the 
hlb^)ry  of  our  country,  from  which  we  have 
yet    to    recover    m    reeling    and    reading    to 
Communist    aggressive   actloru  and   achieve- 
ments      Tlie    Communists    bluffed    us    Into 
dtoing  only  so  far  in  Korea  for  fear  of  an  all- 
out  war  at  a  time  when  we  had  both  the  con- 
ventional  and   mulear  means   to   insure  vic- 
tory     Our   State    Department   planners    sold 
Mr    Truman  on  the  Idea  that  we  should  not 
win    and  they  have  successfully  peddled  this 
d-featlst    Idea    in    almost   every    serious   con- 
fl.ct    which    has    followed    between    the    free 
world  and  communism      Our  failure  to  knock 
down  the  wall  when  it  was  first  being  erected 
In  Berlin  Is  one  such  example      Another  ex- 
ample  was  the  decision   not   to  provide    the 
vlt.illy  needed  air  cover  over  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
in  Cuba  la.«t  spring 

On  the  other  hand,  the  record  will  reveal 
that  m  practically  every  Instance  when  we 
havH  moved  to  meet  the  Communist  threat 
we  have  proved  our  mettle  and  successfully 
called  the  Communist  bluffs  with  Ixild  and 
courageous  actions  In  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran. 
Formosa,  and  In  Lebanon. 

On  alm.>Ht  every  occasion  that  we  have 
.«iii(  umbed  to  conununlsm.  we  have  done  so 
because  we  have  not  dared  to  stamp  out  the 
sore    planted    by    communism    In    the    Initial 
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Hibtance  Oiu-  policy  Is  to  step  aside  and 
hope  that  we  can  buy  off  the  aore  or  ignore 
•he  sore  and  that  the  festering  will  evolve 
"iself  into  a  peiceful  accommodation  with 
our  desires  Wu  turn  the  other  cheeJt  or 
naively  walk  the  extra  several  miles  and  then 
awaken  to  find  tJiat  the  sore  has  festered  to 
the  point  where  only  a  nuclear  holocaust  can 
put  11  out  We  hear  the  favorite  State  De- 
larimeni  cries  of  "escalating  into  a  nuclear 
VI ar.  and  so  we  bark  out  a  few  tough  phases 
tif  eloquence  and  then  retreat  to  a  confer- 
ence table  to  concede  or  set  up  a  coalition 
f;ov(rnmeni  for  the  Heds  to  Infiltrate  and 
subvert 

^uch  has  been  the  all  Unt  familiar  pat- 
tern since  World  War  II  What  we  need  to 
counter  this  slnuegy  Is  a  firm,  resolute  de- 
termituitlon  by  i^ur  leaders  to  fight,  if  neces- 
sary, to  preserve  liberty  and  Insure  our  sur- 
vival as  a  natlrn,  and  this  attitude  must 
be  communicated,  without  equivocation,  to 
the  Coinmunisti-.  If  we  don't  dare  to  win. 
then  we  don't  ilcserve  to  win  In  the  pro- 
tracted  conflict   with   communism. 

Filth,  we  nju:»t  move  on  the  offensive — 
If  I  nuiy  use  tlils  suggestive  term  -to  sell 
our  own  system  abroad  and  at  home.  Some 
of  our  own  peo.Jle  have  forgotten  that  our 
free  enterprise  irapitallstic  system,  under  a 
ronstltutlonaJ  ri-publlc.  has  given  us  more 
liberty  and  more  of  the  material  things  of 
the  world  than  any  system  has  ever  pro- 
vided, including  the  materlallst-mlnded 
system  of  world  communism  We  have  6 
percent  of  the  a'oild's  population,  but  ou'' 
capitalistic  syst'Tn,  under  the  blessings  ol 
Ciod  has  rewarded  us  with  75  percent  of  all 
the  automobiles  and  57  percent  of  all  the 
telephones  In  the  world  We  also  have  the 
finest  churches,  schools,  colleges,  and  we  en- 
Joy  the  hlghes;  per  capita  Incomes  and 
standards  of  ll\  ng  of  any  people  the  world 
has  ever  known  Above  all,  our  system  has 
provided  what  I  deem  to  be  the  highest  end 
of  Government'  Individual  freedom  and  op- 
portunity 

Yes.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  the 
system  to  sell,  but  we  are  not  selling  It.  Too 
many  are  apologizing  for  a  system  which 
merits  only  our  praise  and  thanks.  If  we 
are  going  to  run  down  our  own  system  or 
Jimk  It  gradual  y  here  at  home,  then  how 
can  we  expect  to  sell  It  to  the  rest  of  the 
world'' 

Sixth,  we  must  maintain  a  military  estab- 
lishment "second  to  none  In  the  world." 
In  this  area  we  are  making  good  progress, 
nlthiaigh  we  are  still  not  giving  enough  at- 
tention to  certa  n  aspects  of  air  power  and 
to  speedy  deve  opment  of  an  antimissile 
capability 

The  Communists  respect  only  power — raw 
power,  not  sweei  words-^io  we  must  Insure 
not  only  an  adequacy  of  deterrent  power 
but  a  supremacy  of  power  and  destructive 
capabilities  In  recent  years,  while  we  have 
been  trying,  like  an  adult,  to  hold  off  a 
child  which  hiij;  been  swinging  wildly  at 
us  by  containing;  him  with  an  outstretched 
arm.  the  child  h»s  been  growing  in  military 
and  economic  power  What  are  we  going  to 
do  when  the  chid,  now  a  good-sized  teen- 
ager, becomes  a  monster  which  we  can  no 
linger  fend  off  by  an  outstretched  arm? 
ThiS  points  up  the  fallacy  of  our  defeatist, 
no-wln,  appeasement,  containment,  coex- 
istence—or  call  it  what  you  will -policy  and 
the  Importance  of  maintaining  a  supremacy 
of   military   power 

Seventh,  we  must  keep  this  Nation  strong 
economically  The  Idea  that  we  can  spend 
ourf-elves  into  prosperity  and  a  strong  and 
viable  economy  is  as  false  as  the  idea  that 
we  can  continue  deficit  financing  without 
experiencing  the  high  costs  of  Interest  on 
the  national  debt  and  the  premium  of  In- 
flationary spiral!..  This  year  the  President 
is  asking  for  authority  to  give  the  Treasury 
the  power  to  borrow  up  to  a  limit  of  $308 
billion.     While   there   Is   Uilk  of  a  balanced 


budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  Presi- 
dent's requests  from  the  Congress  and  his 
heavy  reliance  on  vastly  Increased  revenues 
lead  me  to  predict  another  red-letter  year  to 
make  the  score  read  at  the  conclusion  of 
fiscal  year  1963,  still  only  six  balanced 
budgets  In  33  years. 

We  can  lose  this  cold  war  by  economic 
bankruptcy  Just  as  easily  as  we  can  by  any 
of  the  other  means  the  Soviet  Union  has 
planned   for   us. 

Eighth,  we  must  be  ever  alert  to  the 
threat  of  Internal  subversion  and  infiltra- 
tion. The  Attorney  General  today  lists  283 
Communist-front  organizations,  and  the  FBI 
has  185  organizations  under  investigation. 
I  am  sure  that  you  people  here  today  realize 
full  well  that  a  Communist  front  can  be 
even  more  dangerous  to  our  internal 
security  than  can  an  open  and  easily  identi- 
fiable Communist  Party.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Hoover  ancf  his  agents  are  primarily  respon- 
sible for  this  task — and  they  are  doing  a 
good  Job — but  vigilance  is  everyone's 
responsibility. 

Ninth,  we  must  guard  against  being  lulled 
Into  a  deep  Socialist  sleep  where  we  permit 
the  Blow  but  subtle  establishment  of  an  all- 
powerful  Central  Government  with  "gimme" 
gimmicks  and  which  controls  the  means  of 
production  and  distribution  either  through 
outright  ownership  or  through  the  clever 
stratagem  of  control  and  regtilation. 

President  Kennedy  has  Just  proposed  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  address  financial  aid  and 
assistance  for  practically  every  facet  of  life. 
If  all  of  his  proposals  should  be  enacted  Into 
law.  we  would  witness  a  measure  of  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  Government  which 
would  severely  endanger  beyond  recapture 
the  valued  American  concept  of  Individual 
responsibility  and  liberty. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  only  so 
much  power  m  this  country.  If  most  or  all 
of  It  is  to  be  exercised  by  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment, then  the  people  and  the  State 
and  local  governments  must  surrender  pow- 
er to  Washington. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  con- 
templated that  the  greater  part  of  the  gov- 
ernmental functions  In  our  federated  Repub- 
lic would  be  undertaken  and  exercised  by  the 
State  and  local  governments.  They  incor- 
porated tliroughout  the  Constitution  in- 
numerable devices  to  prevent  a  concentra- 
tion of  power  In  the  General  Government  and 
the  growth  of  that  entity.  Despite  their  pre- 
ventive efforts,  the  National  Government  has 
increased  to  mammoth  size.  It  has  grown 
so  large  that  not  only  does  it  constitute  a 
burden  on  the  sustenance  of  the  people,  but 
it  has  long  since  passed  the  point  of  di- 
minishing returns  In  terms  of  efficiency  so 
that  we  sufTer  not  only  from  the  financial 
burden  of  its  upkeep,  the  deprivations  of 
liberty  which  its  mammoth  operations 
achieve,  but  also  the  unfortunate  dilemma 
of  an  Inefficient  government.  Too  many 
Americans  have  lost  sight  of  the  elementary 
but  undeniable  fact  that  any  government 
big  enough  to  give  them  everything  they 
want  is  big  enough  to  take  everything  they've 
got. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  give  you  a  bit  of 
advice  that  a  military  officer  tried  to  present 
to  his  audience.  I  pass  on  this  proposed 
statement  by  this  censored  officer  because  I 
feel  it  Is  so  vital  to  America  today.  Here  is 
what  the  officer  tried  to  say:  "History  fairly 
brims  over  with  examples  of  proud  nations 
which  have  slowly  sunk  into  oblivion  be- 
cause they  sowed  the  seeds  of  their  own 
decay.  Nations  who  will  learn  nothing  from 
these  examples  are  doomed  to  repeat  them. 
The  eminent  British  historian,  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee,  has  pointed  out  that  19  of  21  notable 
world  civilizations  have  died  from  within 
and  not  by  conquest  from  without.  Ours 
must  not  be  No.  20  ' 

The  State  Department  did  not  let  this  offi- 
cer pass  on  this  wise  admonition  from  the 


eminent  hlstoriein.  Mr.  Toynbee,  because  as 
the  censor  expressed  it  In  his  note:  "Toynbee 
is  a  highly  questionable  historian,  not  llkelv 
to  Impress   this  audience." 

As  my  lOth  and  final  point,  I  urge  that 
we,  Individually  and  as  a  nation,  dedicate 
ourselves  to  a  moral  and  spiritual  regenera- 
tion all  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
great  land.  This  struggle  in  which  we  are 
currently  locked  with  the  Communists  is 
essentially  a  fight  between  those  who  believe 
in  a  supreme  being  and  atheists  who  deny 
the  existence  of  a  supreme  being  and  all 
morality  stemming  from  God.  The  true 
Communist  believes  that  materialism  is  the 
end  to  be  sought  and  that  if  anything  is  to 
be  worshiped  It  is  to  be  man  because  he  acci- 
dentally has  the  highest  intelligence  of  all 
the  animals. 

Marx  long  ago  stated  as  his  objective  in 
life  to  "dethrone  God  and  destroy  capital- 
ism." 

God  has  offered  His  people  a  way  out  of 
any  national  dilemma  with  this  promise  in 
II  Chronicles,  chapter  7,  verse  14: 

"If  my  people,  which  are  called  by  My 
name  shall  humble  themselves  and  pray,  and 
seek  My  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked 
ways :  then  will  I  hear  from  Heaven  and  will 
forgive  their  sin,  and  will  heal  their  land." 

Spiritual  and  moral  power  will  give  us 
courage,  strength,  wisdom,  and  faith  In  the 
struggle  to  maintain  our  freedom  and  insure 
our  survival  as  a  nation.  Spiritual  and 
moral  power  will  also  save  us  from  softness 
and  decay — physically,  mentally,  and  mor- 
ally. We  must  be  fully  fit  and  alert  for  the 
struggle,  both  Individually  and  as  a  nation. 

If  we  give  heed  to  the  10  points  I  have  out- 
lined for  you  today,  I  have  faith  that  we  can 
win  the  cold  war  and  avert  a  disastrous  hot 
war.  We  cannot  rely  on  the  Communist 
bear  to  mellow  or  change  his  objective  to 
dominate  the  world  and  reduce  us  all  to  one 
common  level  without  even  any  access  to 
the  God  of  our  choice.  We  must  be  realistic 
and  face  up  to  the  distasteful  fact  that  we 
must  force  the  bear  to  change.  We  must 
show  him  that  there  is  no  hope  of  victory 
for  his  side,  only  for  ours,  for  we  have  the 
will,  the  determination,  and  the  power  to 
win.  And,  in  addition — and  this  Is  the  most 
Important  point — we  can,  if  we  choose,  make 
certain,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  warned  so  many  years 
ago,  not  only  that  God  is  on  our  side,  but 
more  Importantly  that  we  are  on  God's  side. 
We  have  the  ace  In  the  hole  to  win,  a  su- 
preme being,  and  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  win  this  cold  war  If  we  but  Invoke  His 
blessings  and  guidance,  both  Individually  and 
as  a  nation. 

The  choice  is  ours — yours  and  mine,  all  of 
the  American  people.  I  Implore  you  to  give 
of  your  best  efforts  to  make  certain  that  the 
right  choice  Is  made  before  otxr  Nation  has 
passed  the  point  of  no  return. 


UNITED  NATIONS  AND  LAW— EX- 
CERPT FROM  SERMON  BY  REV. 
P.  MALCOLM  HAMMOND 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
war  and  the  threat  of  war  have  plagued 
mankind  for  centuries.  Into  most  of 
the  controversies  that  man  has  endured, 
certain  groups  have  seen  fit  to  insert 
emotionalism,  rather  than  endure  the 
longer  processes  of  patient  study  that 
lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  problem. 
Some  of  these  groups  would  rush  head- 
long into  appeasement,  while  others 
would  urge  war.  Some  would  accuse 
their  neighbor  of  consorting  with  the 
enemy,  or  suspect  the  patriotism  of  the 
individual  who  seeks  F>eaceful  solutions. 

Today  this  mental  decay  under  stress 
has  not  changed.  Today  a  Senator's 
mall  is  filled  with  pamphlets  accusing 
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minorities  of  plotting  with  the  enemy, 
officials  of  being  duped,  and  schools  of 
being  undermined  by  subversives.  In 
almost  every  Ixatance,  tbey  use  slogans 
rather  than  fact;  and  emotion,  rather 
than  reason. 

After  reading  some  of  this  irrespon- 
sible and  emotional  propaganda,  it  is 
refreshing  to  read  a  well -organized  ser- 
mon on  the  dangers  of  the  extreme  right 
and  left.  aiKl  showing  a  logical  and  rea- 
sonable approach  to  our  problems. 
Such  a  sermon  was  recently  delivered 
at  the  Methodist  Church  In  Ashland. 
OrcK..  by  Dr.  P.  Malcolm  Hammond; 
and  I  ask  that  the  portion  of  the  sermon 
which  deals  with  the  United  Nations  bt^ 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  this  point  m 
my  remarks.  I  find  this  section  excep- 
tional, because  it  answers  many  of  the 
irresponsible  attacks  that  have  b<?en 
made  upon  the  United  Nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  sermon  was  ordered  to  bo 
printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as  follows: 

ExcTRFT  or  A  Sermon  DrLivFurD  by 
Dk    p.  BCalcolm   Hammdno 

VtflTZD   NATIONS   ANO    LAW 

In  ld4o  th«  United  Nations  was  established 
la  San  Pranclsoo.  The  churchee  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Methodist  Church  In 
particular  had  a  lot  to  do  with  this  I  my- 
seiX  recall  sharing  the  platXurm  in  Spokane. 
Wa&h  .  with  Blahop  Bruce  Baxter  In  1»44 
urging  our  people  to  write  to  Congreaemen 
la  support  of  the  proposed  United  Nstluas 
TTiere  were  numerous  other  people  on  that 
platform  that  day  also  In  October  jf  this 
year  the  Department  of  InternationiU  Affairs 
ot  the  National  Council  of  Churches  Issued 
the  followlni;  statement.  "Within  the  frame- 
worlc  of  the  United  Nations  (t  cloeely  alUed 
to  tt.  Christians  should  help  build,  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  a  body  of  world  law  and 
effective  International  courts.  We  must 
move  toward  the  establishment  of  Interna- 
tional Instruments  for  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  law.  This  means  foU 
support  by  our  own  Nation  for  such  inter- 
national Institutions  for  peace  and  Justice. 
The  alternative  is  not  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence but  confusion  and  strife  "  Clear- 
ly tf  we  are  to  have  the  machinery  for  world 
peace,  it  must  c<jme  through  United  Natl  ins 
we  already  have. 

In  other  words,  the  United  N.itlons  must 
be  supported,  strengthened,  aiid,  if  necessary, 
reconstructed.  It  U  far  easier  to  start  with 
what  we  have.  In  the  way  of  International 
organiaation.  and  build  It  up  to  desired  pro- 
portions, than  it  would  be  to  start  all  over 
again.  We  went  through  th.it  once  when 
the  League  of  Nntlons  died.  It  must  not 
happen  a«ain.  What  we  must  have  U  an 
adequate  legislative  body  with  power  to 
make  laws,  a  Judicial  b<xly  with  power  to 
enforce  its  decisions,  and  an  executive  body 
with  a  police  power  to  mamuiln  order  under 
a  democratically  controlled  legislative  body. 
We  already  have  all  of  this — In  rudimentary 
form  It  must  be  completed  It  must  be 
given  power  The  world  must  be  led  to  have 
confidence  in  It.  It  must  be  given  a  chance 
to  prove   worthy  of   that  confidence. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  ob- 
jections we  are  certain  to  hear  to  the  pro- 
posals  we  here  espouse. 

OaJECTIONS 

First,  we  will  be  told  we  are  t*>o  Idealistic. 
and.  like  all  religious  approaches  to  matters 
of  s<jclal  affairs,  we  are  not  sufllclently  real- 
istic We  do  not  think  we  are  to<i  Ide.Tllstlc. 
To  begin  with  we  are  not  proposing  any- 
thing In  the  internattonaa  arena  that  we 
have  not  learned  by  hard  pracUcU  lessons 
on  the  western  frontier  of  our  own  United 
States  to  be  absolutely  Indispensable.     Also. 


we  rise  to  ask,  Just  how  realistic  Is  It  to  ex- 
pert oar  free  democratic  eociety  to  continue 
If  we  do  not  nnd  the  machinery  of  peace, 
and  that  as  rapidly  as  poeslble.  It  U  mili- 
tary planning  that  we  see  «■  hopeleaaly 
Utopian,  even  sentimental,  and  not  peace 
planning,  such  as  we  are  trying  to  do 

Second,  we  will  be  told  that  nothing  you 
plan  to  do  through  the  United  Nations  will 
work,  that  through  the  veto  power,  the  80- 
\U't  Union  has  tlie  Sec-irity  Council  hope- 
lessly hamstnin?  But  this  d  >e«  not  apply 
to  the  Assembly  In  any  case  the  main  effort 
wciuUl  be  to  get  all  small  nations  and  so- 
c.Alled  neutral  nations  to  work  with  the 
Western  nations  toward  those  ends  here 
(  utUned  Wn.it  the  great  majorltv  of  na- 
;;ur.3  rrul'y  wtint.  they  wi'.l  ge»  We  must 
i;'.,i.rsh.il  w^rld  opinion 

Third,  we  will  be  tr  id  th;it  y  'i  rnnn^t  d-^ 
bu.«!lnpss  with  Communl.<'t  H'lMla,  th.it  every 
time  we  have  tru.^ted  them  they  have  broken 
their  word  Thl.^,  I  think,  Is  not  entirely 
accurate,  btit  in  any  rase  it  Is  unclear  how 
It  beius  on  *.he  present  question.  We  are 
n~t  proposing  to  secure  a  8treng»hene<l 
Ur.lted  Ninons  through  negotiations  with 
the  So-,  ir-t  UnU>n  Sooner  or  later  they 
wotild  be  Involved  But  It  woTild  not  be 
dependent  on  their  action,  as  I  st-e  It  If 
the  nations  of  the  world  demanded  It,  would 
they  try  to  stop  If  If  so,  would  tliry  suc- 
ceed'' It  all  depvends  en  how  much  demand 
•here  I3  f  ir  It 

Fourth,  we  must  be  ready  to  meet  the  ob- 
jTtlon  th.1t  the  hist  thing  In  the  world  we 
•A'ar.t  Is  a  big  su[>er-govprnment  of  the  w  ■>rld 
With  our  Federal  Government  growing  .ind 
gr(">wlr!g  like  a  giant  octopus,  what  do  we 
want  with  another  government  thit  might 
become  even  w  irse  yef  This  will  be  a  dilTl- 
cuit  argument  to  meet  the  n-.fist  difficult, 
in  fact  Yet  If  this  view  prevails.  It  mean.s 
cha^s.  war,  and  obl!teratl<  n  The  measure 
of  the  strength  needed  for  any  gove.'-nment 
in  a  given  situation  Is  the  strength  of  the 
'.  T'^es  of  disorder  that  that  g  )\ernment 
h  u  t.)  meet  and  overcome  A  we.ik  force 
f  ir  law  and  order  cannot  hc)pe  to  cope  witii 
the  forces  of  disorder  abroad  In  the  w-irld 
t  xlav  Big  government  Is  required  to  keep 
peace  In  a  world  where  trouble  can  and 
does  break  o'jt  In  five  or  six  different  places 
all  at  the  same  time  The  pr"f)er  reply  U) 
this  argument.  In  my  view.  Is  thl.s-  What  Is 
the  other  alternative''  How  long  will  our 
Oovernmer:*  or  a!.y  nh»>r  f  t  that  matter  - 
maintain  Its  sMemn  snverelgnty  In  a  full- 
.■■rale  w-ir  txliy""  "The  other  alti-rnatlve." 
a.s  the  Depar'm^-nt  f  f  International  Affairs 
has  said.  "Ib  not  freedom  and  Independence 
but  v.-o!if\i8ion  and  .strife  " 

Fifth,  we  will  hear  It  said  that  Instead  of 
trying  to  strengthen  the  UN,  we  ought  to 
pull  out  of  It  altogether  and  g)  it  alone; 
we  could  go  further  and  f.uster  th.it  way 
But  this  Is  a  counsel  of  despair  This  Is 
the  Isolationism  of  i962  This  Is  faint-heart- 
ed desperation  No  one  can  seriously  think 
that  we  can  stop  war  all  by  ourselvee  If 
there  Is  a  war.  we  will  be  Involved  The 
only  way  to  keep  from  getting  involved  Is 
t  J  keep  It  from  ■;:  irtlni?  ,it  all  E.xcept  as  the 
peoples  of  the  world  are  willing  to  work  with 
us.  and  we  are  willing  to  work  with  them, 
there  Is  no  hope  But  the  encouraging 
thing  Is  taat  m.my  nations  are  willing  and 
in.xlous  to  worli  with  us.  and  lok  to  us 
for  levdershlp  Sh  ill  we,  then,  withdraw 
ourselves  from   th.-m'>     This   Is  unthinkable 

Sl.tth.  we  win  be  toUl.  finally,  that  the 
InternaUon.U  police  f  >rce  of  which  I  speak. 
Is  still  force,  and  that  force  can  give  birth 
jnly  t  )  more  force.  Violence  and  force  of 
arms,  they  will  say,  can  sire  only  more  vio- 
lence and  more  f(  rce  of  arm*  It  is  the  main 
thesis  of  this  pap*r  that  this  Is  not  *->  I 
malu'ain  that  there  is  an  enormous  m  )ral 
difff-rence  between  the  re.'ipon.^lble  u.<ie  of 
force  (as  In  police  work)  and  the  Irreapon- 
slble  use  of  force  (as  in  w.u").  I  have  not 
lost    my   faith   In    the   power   of   nonviolence 


to  solve  problems  I  believe  Oandhl  and 
Martin  Luther  King  and  many  others  hsT* 
amply  deownstrated  Its  powers.  But  I  do 
believe  that  peaceful  powers  of  perauaslon 
have  a  better  chance  to  operate  under  th« 
restraining  Influence  of  dtsetpUned  and  law- 
abkllng  fwlloe  ofBcers  than  they  have  ot 
operating  In  a  primitive  and  backward  so- 
ciety where  Justice  and  right  count  for  noth- 
ing and  only  guna  and  bombe  dictate  the 
terms  of  agreement.  This  primitive  aiu] 
backward  society  U  exactly  where  w«  are 
at  the  present  time,  as  far  as  our  interna- 
tional relations  are  concerned.  It  is  aa 
though  the  voice  of  Ood  has  acquired  a 
tone  of  finality  when  It  speaka  and  aays. 
°  This  time  make  the  machinery  of  peace 
that  will  reaUy  work,  or  die.  and  let  Me  raise 
up  another  race  of  men  that  can  do  better  * 
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RECXX5NITION  OP  SENATORS 
DLTRING  MORNINO  HOUR 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
drsires  to  follow  the  policy  of  recogniz- 
ing a  Senator  on  the  majority  side  and 
then  a  Senator  on  the  minority  side,  pro- 
vided Senators  address  the  Chair  under 
the  rules.  The  Chair  must  recognize  a 
Senator  who  addresses  the  Chair.  So 
if  Senators  will  bear  that  in  mind,  we 
will  try  to  be  fair  and  Juit  in  recognition 
of  Senators. 


SHALL  ALL  FARMING  BE 
UCENSED? 

Mr  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. South  Dakota  Is  said  to  be  the 
mcst  agricultural  State  In  the  Union, 
and  over  two-thirds  of  our  agricultural 
income  is  from  livestock.  Therefore, 
anything  which  affects  farming  and  the 
production  and  feeding  of  lifestock  ts  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  Elouth  Dakota. 

Over  the  weekend  I  read  the  digest  of 
S  2786.  which  was  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ei.LENOEBi.  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  as  the  administration's 
farm  bill  of  1962.  Since  the  chairman 
-stated  there  were  provisions  in  the  bill 
with  which  he  did  not  agree,  and  ?lnce 
It  was  apparently  prepared  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the 
proposals  in  the  President's  farm  mes- 
sage. I  shall  refer  to  it  as  the  Kennedy- 
Freeman  bill. 

The  bill  has  not  been  passed.  It  has 
only  been  introduced.  Its  technical  pro- 
visions need  explanation.  Hearings  will 
be  held.  But  a  careful  reading  of  the 
digest  of  the  bill  and  the  statement  by 
Chairroiin  Ellemder  lead  me  to  say: 

111  my  opinion,  titles  III.  IV,  and  V 
of  tile  Kennedy -Freeman  farm  bill  will 
destroy  farming  as  a  way  of  life  as  we 
have  known  it  in  America.  These  titles, 
in  effect,  would  put  the  producers  of 
milk,  turkeys,  feed  grains,  and  wheat  on 
a  franchise  basis.  Under  them,  the  long 
arm  of  big  Government  would  put  its 
hand  at  the  wheel  of  every  farm  tractor 
in  America  and  on  the  desk  or  table  of 
every  farmer  or  farmer's  wife  in  the 
country  as  they  tried  to  figure  out  how 
they  could  operate  the  farm,  stay  with- 
in the  law,  and  yet  meet  mounting 
costs. 

Government  clerks  would  tell  the 
farmer  how  much  milk  he  could  mar- 
ket, how  many  turkey  eggs  he  could 
hatch,  how  many  acres  he  could  plant 


to  any  feed  grain,  how  much  wheat  he 
could  sell  at  home  and  abroad. 

If  he  planted  excess  acreage,  the  prod- 
uct would  be  marketed  only  by  paying 
a  penalty  at  the  rate  of  65  percent  of 
jianty. 

And  if  his  hard  work  or  know-how 
enabled  him  to  produce  above  his  mar- 
keting quota  on  allotted  acres,  he  would 
face  the  competition  of  Washington- 
directed  dumping  of  Government-owned 
.stocks 

Such  is  the  picture  proposed  for  farm- 
ing on  the  Nev,'  Frontier. 

I  venture  'o  predict  If  this  system 
of  franchisee!  farming  becomes  law, 
then  livestock .  too.  will  not  be  far  be- 
hind 


SHOTGUN  WEDDING  IN  LAOS 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  in  the 
last  issue  of  Fteporter  magazine  there  is 
an  article  written  by  Denis  Warner  un- 
der the  title,  "Shotgun  Wedding  in  Laos." 
This  article,  in  my  opinion,  describes  the 
.situation  prevailing  in  Laos  with  an  ac- 
curacy that  commands  attention  and 
respect.     It  reads: 

On  December  11.  Malcolm  MacDonald.  the 
British  cochHirman  of  the  14-natlon  Geneva 
Conference  on  I.^aos.  opened  the  day's  session 
with  a  brief  review  of  past  progress  and  fu- 
ture prospects  We  are.  In  fact,  on  the  point 
of  creating  a  jjractlcal  and  Just  system  of 
International  guarantees  which  will  assure 
to  Laos  neutriillty,  untroubled  peace,  and 
sovereign  Independence.'  he  said.  A  week 
earlier  the  acting  leader  of  the  US  delega- 
tion. William  H  Sullivan,  had  called  It  a 
pattern  for  peaoe  not  only  in  Laos,  not  only 
m  southeast  Asia,  but  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  long,  sorry  story  of  Laos  these  com- 
ments merit  a  special  place  For  what  Ge- 
neva Is,  In  fact,  creating  for  Laos  Is  calcu- 
lated neither  U.  assure  lt.«;  neutrality  nor  Its 
sovereignty,  while  the  peace  It  promises  Is 
likely  Uj  be  of  Uie  kind  that  Mao  Tse-tung 
once  said  grew  out  of  the  barrel  of  the  gun. 

With  a  unar  imlty  and  a  determination 
that  were  sadlj  lacking  In  their  earlier  ef- 
forts to  keep  Lacxs  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Communltts.  the  Western  embassies  in  Vien- 
tiane are  driving  the  reluctant  Lao  right- 
wingers  Into  a  coalition  government  which 
they  know,  and  privately  admit,  may  be 
temporarily  and  ostensibly  neutral  but 
which  win  lead  almost  Inevitably  to  a  take- 
over by  Prince  Souphanouvong  and  his  Com- 
munist   Neo  Lao   Hak    Xat   Party. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chain.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
an  additional  minute  and  a  half. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  thf  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  additional  time?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  Senator  may 
proceed. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Warner  goes  on 
to  state : 

Samar  Sen.  who  recently  stepped  down 
from  the  chairmanship  of  the  International 
Control  Commission  and  returned  to  his  fvjst 
as  High  Commissioner  for  India  at  Canberra, 
is  one  of  the  more  optimistic  observers  cf  the 
Lao  scene.  But  even  he  thinks  the  most 
the  West  can  hope  for  from  Lao  neutral- 
ity Is  that  It  will  be  "of  the  Austrian  type 
in  reverse";  In  other  words,  whereas  Aus- 
tria faces  west  culturally  and  In  every  other 
way  except  by  formal  alliances,  Laos  will  be 


technically    neutral    but    effectively    within 
China's  sphere  of  Influence. 

My  colleagues,  Souvanna  Phouma  has 
been  labeled  as  a  neutralist,  a  middle- 
of-the-roader.  The  fact  is  that  all  of 
the  proof  indicates  he  is  oriented  to 
Pelping.  There  is  not  a  single  nation 
in  the  Far  East  whose  superior  oflQcials 
have  confidence  in  the  suggestion  that 
Souvanna  Phouma  is  a  neutral.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  likely  to  happen 
in  Laos  what  hapf>ened  in  China  mider 
a  coalition  government;  what  happened 
in  Poland  and  Rumania:  There  will  be 
a  neutralist  government  for  a  period, 
but  a  final  takeover  by  the  Communists. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  What  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  been  saying  is  exactly  what 
I  have  been  saying  for  a  great  period 
of  time.  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
brinping  this  matter  to  the  floor.  As 
I  understand,  there  is  a  proposal  that 
there  shall  be  18  Cabinet  ofiBcers,  of 
which  4  are  for  the  present  anti- 
Communist  Premier,  4  for  the  Com- 
munists, and  10  for  the  neutralists,  and 
either  the  Communists  or  the  neutralists 
are  to  get  key  positions.  The  Com- 
munists always  demand  the  defense  and 
interior  pnasitions,  to  --ontrol  the  minds 
and  the  military   forces  of  the  people. 

I  have  predicted  time  and  again  that 
if  our  Government  continues  to  pursue 
what  I  think  is  the  unwise  policy  of 
"playing  ball"  with  the  neutralists,  they 
are  in  effect,  and  even  in  actuality, 
■playing  ball"  with  the  Communists,  be- 
cause the  only  difference  between 
Souvanna  Phouma  and  Souphanouvong, 
as  I  understand,  besides  the  slight  dis- 
similarity in  names,  is  that  one  of  them 
is  an  outright  Communist  and  the  other 
is  an   underground   Communist. 

We  are  actually  dragging  our  feet 
in  financial  help,  to  the  only  anti- 
Communist  force  in  Laos,  in  order  to 
force  him  to  surrender  to  the  neutral- 
ists, who  in  turn  will  surrender  to  the 
Communists.  Then  the  same  old  cycle 
we  saw  in  China  will  be  rejJeated.  We 
shall  have  lost  Laos.  We  shall  have 
lost  the  confidence  of  our  friends  in 
Thailand  and  elsewhere.  We  shall  have 
shaken  the  resi>ect  of  people  for  the 
firmness  of  our  anticommunism. 

After  all  this  is  done,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  I  and  other  Senators  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  reading  in  newspaper 
columns  throughout  the  land  of  the 
tremendous  success  of  the  pwlicy  of  the 
administration  in  Laos;  that  they 
averted  war  and  brought  about  peace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  additional  time?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  agrees  with  me  that  this 
kind  of  peace  is  the  peace  of  the  grave, 


the  peace  of  surrender,  and  a  peace  with- 
out honor? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  my  opinion  they 
are  trying  to  create  a  troika  government 
in  Laos,  which  was  so  repulsive  when  of- 
fered to  the  United  Nations.  It  will  not 
be  a  neutralist  government.  It  will  not 
be  a  middle-of-the-road  government.  It 
will  be  preponderant  in  the  direction  of 
Peiping  and  Moscow. 

The  only  way  I  can  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
to  point  out  what  happened  in  China 
under  a  supposed  coalition  government, 
what  happened  in  Poland,  what  hap- 
pened in  Czechoslovakia,  and  what  hap- 
pened in  Rumania.  I  anticipate  the 
identical  occurrence  will  develop  in  Laos. 

I  further  add,  I  believe  it  can  posi- 
tively be  said  that  none  of  the  nations 
adjacent  to  Laos  is  comfortable  at  the 
prospect  of  the  creation  of  this  alleged 
neutral,  middle-of-the-road  government. 
Souvanna  Phouma  has  been  labeled  with 
the  sort  of  commanding  and  appealing 
term  of  "neutralist."  When  we  speak  to 
those  high  officials  of  adjacent  nations 
we  find  they  fear  dreadfully  what  will 
happen  in  the  event  the  coalition  govern- 
ment is  established. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  yielding  to  me.  I  agree 
with  him  entirely. 


TO    PRIME 
ADOULA 


MINISTER 
OF        THE 


A    TRIBUTE 
CYRILLE 
CONGO 

Mr.  McGEE.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  relating  to  the  presence  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  of  Prime  Minister  Cyr- 
ille  Adoula  of  the  Congo,  stating  ap- 
plauding words  for  the  stability  and 
solidification  of  the  jjosition  his  person- 
ality and  his  efforts  have  come  to  con- 
note in  this  very  difficult  and  trouble- 
some Congo  situation.  While  it  is  still 
far  from  being  out  of  the  woods,  so  far 
as  its  problems  go,  the  Congo,  through 
Mr.  Adoula's  leadership,  has  come  a 
long,  long  way.  This  suggests  the  wis- 
dom of  more  restraint  and  less  "shooting 
from  the  hip"  on  the  part  of  critics  in 
our  owrn  country  in  regard  to  the  Congo 
question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Man  Fkoic  the  Congo 

CyrUle  Adoula,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Congo,  comes  to  Washington  today  as  a 
leader  who  has  given  the  world  hope  that 
his  country  may  find  a  decent  and  dignified 
solution  to  an  unprecedented  ordeal.  In 
a  few  short  months,  Mr.  Adoula  has  helped 
to  give  substance  to  the  claim  of  the  central 
government  In  Uopoldvllle  to  speak  for  a 
united  Congo.  He  has  done  this  by  dealing 
as  firmly  with  secessionists  who  favor  new- 
style  Soviet  colonialism  as  with  those  who 
look  backward  to  old-fashioned  financial 
coloniEdlsm. 

In  his  address  to  the  United  Nations  last 
week,  Mr.  Adoula  displayed  those  traits  that 
have  enabled  him  to  succeed.  He  Is  no  fire- 
brand, but  he  understands  the  uses  of  tact 
and  temperateness.  He  was  conciliatory  to 
the  Belgians,  and  yet  careful  to  praise  Pa- 
trice Lumumba,  who  still   has  a  following 
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among  African  natlonalUta.  He  nrft^dc  clear 
that  he  wishes  the  Coni^o  to  be  neutral  and 
Independent  while  following  a  moderate 
course. 

On  this  point.  United  States  and  United 
N.aluns  policy  are  In  harmony.  This  ooun- 
".ry  does  not  wish  to  dominate  the  Conijo 
or  force  the  government  In  I>opoldTlKe  to 
alltic  Itself  with  any  bloc  American  policy 
has  souRht  from  the  beginning  to  help  the 
Cu:'.>c'j  maiiitaln  Us  independence  and  to  end 
the  violence  that  has  scarred  Its  birth.  Mr 
.\d  )Ula  ahouid  And  a  svmpathetic  audience 
ia  a  capital  that  does  not  geelc  t<)  itnpise 
either  capitaUsts  or  ^mmls&ars  on  a  country 
sTrjggUng   to  be   free. 


THE  DOCTORS  AND  THE  AMA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Madam  President.  I  in- 
vite to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Saturday  E>vening  Post  for  February  3 
entitled  "The  Doctors  and  the  AiVIA  " 
The  burden  of  the  editorial  is  that  many 
doctors  in  America  have  finally  begun  to 
repudiate  their  own  profesoional  organi- 
zation. 

As  the  editorial  says: 

Lamentably  the  AMA  has  doue  precious 
little  In  our  lifetimes  to  make  us  p*  tlenta  feel 
that  medlc::ie  Is   .>n  our  .side. 

So  the  editorial  petitions  that  doctors 
all  talce  a  hctrd  look  at  the  health  of  the 
people  of  our  country  and  financial  cost.s 
applying  to  that  health,  instead  of 
spendin;?  .so  much  time  on  the  busaboo 
of  socialized  rr.^xlicinp  the  AMA  tries  to 
preach 

I  ask  unanimous  con-^ent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printtxi  m  the  JiECORD, 
as  follows: 

Thk    DorToas   aMd    the    AMA 
A    wholly    fictitious    doctor    named    Junes 
was    awakened    at    4    am     recently    by    the 
sound     of     running      water         Investigation 
shoVtd  that  a  basement  pipe  had  biirbt.  ihe 
"water  was  slowly  rising  on  the  cellar  f!o«ir. 
■"Call    the   plumber."  said    Mrs     Ji.ups. 
"At  4   am'"   the  doctor  asked 
"Certainly.'  his  wife  replied        He  wouldn't 
hesitate  ti  call  you  if  he  had  a  medical  prob- 
.eni 

rio  Dr.  Jones  called  his  plumber  and  ex- 
plained  the   emergency 

'•You  were  quite  right  to  call  me."  the 
plumber  said  "I'll  tell  y.u  what  to  d<> 
Drop  two  aspirin  tablets  into  the  broken 
pipe  e-.  erv  2  hmirs  If  the  leaK  li.i-sn  t  cleared 
up  by  w  o<  lock,  call  me  at  'he  ortlre   ' 

The  wry  humor  of  that  anecdote  hivs 
enlivened  a  good  many  gatherings  these 
piist  few  m.jnths.  What  rn.ikes  It.  funny'' 
Like  all  g  M)d  )okes.  It  is  reality  exaggerated 
The  kindly  family  doctor  does  not  give  us 
the  around -'he-clock  service  he  on  e  did 
We  resent  it-^-and  thinly  cl  .ak  i.ur  r^-sent- 
ment  in  a   veil  of  comedy. 

To  state  the  same  propopiiion  more 
bluntly  the  American  doctor  is  more  widely 
truicl.«ed  t.xlay  than  at  any  other  time. 
There  Is  a  rising  clamor  against  -he  Im- 
personality of  medical  care,  CMup;«i  with  a 
muunung  Indignation  over  the  increased 
costs  of  medical  services.  For  the  first  tmie 
In  Its  long  and  distinguished  history,  our 
medical  profession  Is  In  trouble  U  has  a 
public-relations  problem,  and  you  can  prove 
It  by  looking  at  Just  two  sets  uf  tlgurea  the 
vast  Increase  In  the  number  of  suits  a^jainst 
do<.U)rs  for  medical  malpracUce;  the  sharp 
decrease  In  the  number  and  caliber  of  appli- 
cants for  medical  education. 

It  ia  both  strange  and  frightening  that  this 
•hould  be  so.     In  this  cen'.ury  no  profession 


has  contributed  q'.ilte  so  much  to  o'.ir  na- 
tii.ual  well-being  as  the  drictrir's  Even  a 
h^Lndfui  of  names — Salk..  MeiuUixger,  Mayo. 
Hench.  White.  Rusk,  Ravdln  -6U«i,'ei.ts  tlie 
magnitude  of  our  debt  to  medicine  We 
have  a  reverence  for  the  men  In  white" 
that  Is  ba-sed  on  their  achievements,  their 
solid  and  devoted  service  Why  Is  that  rever- 
ence now  tinged  with  cynicism'' 

Some  of  us  are  resentful  because  our  doc- 
U^rs  aren't  i>n  call  lOH  iiours  a  we»-k-  as  they 
.are  supp'.»t>d  to  have  t>een  in  the  god  old 
days  even  though  most  of  us  feel  over- 
w  '.'ked  .ifter  an  H-f.orir  d.iy  S"me  of  uf  re- 
sent our  doctors'  obvl"U3  af!!iipnre  -  e.  e:i 
while  remember:m;  his  costly  ye.irr^  nf  prepa- 
ration a:.d  the  f^x'on's  wii^es  if  Ins  Intern- 
snlp. 

These  two  beefs  are  much  talked  ab.  it  '  r. 
the  cj.  k"ai:  circuit  but  Uiey  heem  to  us  to 
have  little  or  nothi.ng  to  do  with  the  de- 
terioration In  the  dixrtor-p  i*:  ■;.:  relatl  ti- 
shlp  That  deterioration  has  r  -n  -  .itx-i\it  for 
line  primary  reas^jn  The  clo<^',»,r  knows  how 
.'fir  .sci'^ntirtc  raetll'ine  has  come  thest-  U.si 
20  year.-i  but  he  seem.s  In-'Kp.ible  of  ur.der- 
slaiuling  tiiat  the  paticiit  has  come  ul  least 
an  efiual  distance 

More  than  40  percent  or  lost  years  high 
school  graduates  are  In  college.  Almost 
every  dally  r  ew-spsper  now  has  a  medical 
ix.lumn  usually  a  ell  written  and  aut;i<)rita- 
tJve.  Almoet  every  maas-clrculatlon  maga- 
2aae  devotes  a  SKnlflcant  fraction  of  its 
space  to  medical  topics  And  Just  try  to 
turn  on  TV  without  encountering  scme  new 
Ben  Casey  or  Dr   Klldare 

The  fact  Is  that  trKlay's  patient,  on  average. 
Is  v.^stly  mo.-e  sophisticated  medically  than 
his  cnurit^rpart  -f  sny  20  ye.ars  agn  He 
h.is  the  brans  and  the  vocabulary  to  partic- 
ipate m  medical  decisions  He  will  not  l>e 
co;;:ieu  by  t^..se  pr.i<. '.itioners  who  turn  a^lde 
re-usi.i;able  quciCiotis  wuh  "let  me  wjrry 
.lb  .ut  th.it"  He  Is  equipped  for  .it  le.ut 
limited  par-.nershlp  l.-i  discussions  thnt  In- 
■.  .Ivt-  hm  -wn  we!f.-\re  He  cnn  be  pardoned, 
therefore,  for  resenting  the  a  ith..rltarlnn 
doctor  and  there  are  a  lot  of  tl.em  -  who 
:i  apjialled  that  anyone  s.'ijuld  question  his 
J  adgnieiit 

The  papa  kii  >ws  best  sch  x)l  of  medical 
I'tt.';  e  6.>  p<,pu;ar  '.n  the  186os  Is.  In 
■s:.  rt.  Ah  -Wy  ,  it  f  p:  ice  ^>day  Nut  all 
(Jortnrs  are  guilty  r.f  It.  nf  cnirse.  but 
t-nough  strlk"  the  I'm  the-df>ctor-you're-a- 
layman  po«e  to  produce  great  strain  In  the 
relationship.  The  strain  getj  even  greater 
v«,hcn  the  dix:tor  curries  this  pompijus  atti- 
tude ouU.de  hu  sphere  jf  competence  (medi- 
cine) and  Into  the  p<  Uilcal  and  sorUl  arenas 

Tradltlon,ilIy  medicine  h.is  sp.  k'-ii  to  the 
Vatinn  through  I's  chosen  Inst.-im.ent.  the 
.^m^•rlc1n  M-dical  As-.ociatlMn  although  a 
kto-d  many  dcct  ri  do  not  belong  to  or  be- 
lieve In  their  own  -irganlzatlon  Lamentably 
t.^e  AM.\  ha«  done  precious  Iittie  in  our  life- 
times to  make  u-s  p.itie:;t«  feel  that  medicine 
Is  on  our  side  The  .^^L^.  fur  ex-imple.  .  p- 
posed  hoipltallzatl-in  ln.surin.-e  Despite 
thnt  oppo«|t!->n.  «pprox!.i.  i»«-:y  no  mllil.in 
.^mer.car-.  now  are  r  vered  bv  son.e  kind  ot 
prep, lid  medical  Insurance;  they  have  clearly 
expres-ed  Ihr.r  Jack  f  c  -iilldenre  In  the 
AMA  m  tl;;*  regu.-d  Similarly.  Uie  AMA  op- 
;">,eJ  ii;  ku.do  ,  r  gr..up  practice  We  new 
kri'W  thit  some  r»f  medicine's  f^nr^t  work 
has  t)een  done  In  the  voluntary  clinics 
The  d'->ct..rs  as  a  group  have  in  essence  been 
against  almoet  everything  thi^t  America  Is 
f  r  and  usually  because  :i;e  suspicious  eye 
"f  the  medical  a.^soclatl^n   espied    -he  buga- 

•> '   .f'lcialized    medicine    lurking    beneath 

every    new   proposal 

The  irony  of  this  Is  that,  so  far  a.s  we  know. 
there  Is  no  serious  support  anywhere  in 
America  for  anything  resembling  socuU/cd 
medicine  The  polltiri.ms  dun't  want  1-. 
the  presa  doesn't  want  It  It  is  not  wanted  bv 
labor  or  m  .ruigement  rich  or  po<T  North  or 
South  We  can  t  help  wondering  if  the  doc- 
t'-'rs    and    their    AMA   seriously    believe    that 


they  are  fighting  the  Boclallised  dragon— or 
whether,  ptrbapa,  they  use  this  ZK)ncxUtent 
ttireat  to  mask  a  pathological  fear  of  change 
It  U  a  strange  thing  th*t  the  profession 
which  has  been  the  moat  progresaive  in  ac- 
cepting sclpntl.'".c  progress  has  also  been  the 
most  reactionary  In  the  face  of  social  reform. 
.Ml  this  h;ts  a  .special  significance  Just  now 
as  C'onKrj>«s  prepares  to  consider  the  Presi- 
dent." liUl  to  provide  better  medical  care  for 
tlie  elderly  by  wiy  of  an  extension  of  tlie  so- 
cial security  program.  Once  again  the  AMA 
ha.t  Sounded  the  ti>o  familiar  alarm  If  med- 
ir\i  care  for  citizens  over  65  Is  hnar.ccil 
through  the  social  security  system,  says  the 
.\.M.\.  we  ..re  headed  down  the  brond  hlgh- 
w.iy  low  .rd  so.iallzod  medicine.  To  us  thu 
.seenus  the  ranke-t  sort  of  nonsense.  Any- 
how, the  A.MA  s  forec.ists  of  disaster  have 
seldom  been  ri|.;!it  In  the  p.ust.  why  should 
we  have  confidence  In  their  warning  now? 

.Nevertheless,  the  .^MA  does  have  one  so:id 
point  m  the  current  debate,  which,  surpris- 
ingly. It  h.is  ron.sL-,;critly  underplayed.  Tl.  it 
[v»int  is  the  fact  that  Mr  Kennedy's  pl.m  for 
the  elder. y  will  be  .seriously  handicapped — 
even  unwork;'.blf^  uiJeaa  it  has  the  enthu- 
M  IS  tic  CiK.fjeratlon  of  the  doctors  Money 
aiid  buiidii.gi.  cm  t  practice  medicine.  Only 
d.>ctors  can  do  that  -and  even  they  cant  do 
It  very  we:i  unless  their  hearts  are  In  1* 

If  the  .\.M.\  people  were  to  voice  tlielr  (  b- 
Jec;;,  lii  t  ■  the  Kennedy  propor.nl  In  those 
terms,  we  might  be  with  them  We  certainly 
would  be  with  them  If  they  came  up  with  a 
'  ounterpropo.sal.  acceptable  to  doctors,  that 
vkould  do  me  Job  the  President  enviaagt* 

As  always,  though,  the  American  Medical 
.\.<!^.»clatu■n  seems  t4j  ui  to  have  confused 
where  we  w  ml  Ui  go  with  how  were  going 
•o  ge*  there  Once  again — as  In  the  caae  of 
huspitali^ition  insurance-  they  hare  al- 
lowed theniielves  I4)  appear  to  be  oppoaed 
to  humane  care  when  what  they  actually 
resist  is  a  methiKl  of  financing  that  care. 
We  are  not  entranced  with  the  administra- 
tion s  plan  to  finance  this  bill,  we  doubt 
that  the  administration  itaelf  would  argue 
that  theirs  Is  -he  best  of  all  pfjsslble  t-ilu- 
tlons.  It  could  be  that  the  American  Hoe- 
pl*  d  Associations  proposal  to  extend  Blue 
Cross  I.)  a.l  persons  over  6&  is  a  better  idea. 
We  d)  fef!  however,  that  the  dCK-tors— a« 
respf.nslble  citizens  of  the  Republic— have 
.in  obligation  not  merely  to  »;iy  what! 
wrong  hut  to  tell  us  what's  right  No  rea- 
s^jnable  American  can  be  against  providing 
needed  care  for  the  elderly  There  has  to  be 
a  way  to  get  the  Job  done  while  protecting 
the  doctor  from  even  his  Imaginary  fears 

We  call  on  V  u  members  of  the  American 
Medic.d  A.ss.xiatlnn  for  this  kind  of  re- 
sponsible statesmanship  Tliere  are  very 
few  Americans  who  do  not  have  reason  to 
look  on  yuur  profession  with  gratitude  even 
awe  You  have  literally  aaved  our  lives. 
We  want  you  to  be  as  concerned  about  us  .xs 
FM-p;e  as  y  lu  are  abf>ut  us  as  patients  We 
Want  y<ju  on  our  side,  not  only  in  tho*e 
anguished  m  ments  of  tllneaa  but  also  when 
•*e  ,1.-,.  f  icing  up  to  the  hard  and  neryous 
•.uk  of  trving  to  make  this  a  better  phice  for 
us  all 

Ho**-  about  It,  dvK-'' 


PK-^CE  COUPS  GIRL  LIKES 
SHAGAMU,  NIGERIA 

Mr  McGEE  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cons<^nt  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  written  by  Crosby 
S  Noyes  and  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  for  Friday.  February  2. 
1962.  The  article  concerns  a  Peace 
Corps  girl  in  Nigeria.  Miss  Cynthia 
Berry,  who  comes  from  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  Ls  a  heart-v&rmlng  account 
of  her  activities,  and  It  will  be  of  benefit 
to  all  of  us  to  peruse  the  article. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peace  Corps  Girl  Likes  Shagamu 
(By  Croeby  S.  Noyes) 

Shagamtt,  Nigekia — Pew  persons,  perhaps. 
would  choose  Shagamu  as  the  Ideal  spot  to 
set  up  housekeeping. 

Some  40  miles  west  of  the  capital  at  Lagos 
you  reach  Shagamu  over  the  bumpy  asphalt 
highway  that  winds  \X.s  way  through  the 
.steamy,  tangled.  Nigerian  rain  forest  In  the 
direction  of  Ibadan.  When  It  reaches 
.Shagamu  the  highway  narrows,  allowing 
barely  enough  room  for  two  cars  to  pass 
between  the  crowding  walls  of  mud-brick 
huts.  Impatient  motorists  honk  their  way 
through  swarms  of  chickens,  goats,  and  dart- 
ing   barebottomed    African   youngsters. 

There  la  the  Inevitable,  teeming  market- 
place, public  water  founUlns  where  long- 
robed  women  pound  away  at  the  family 
washing  A  few  stores,  an  open-air  movie 
showing  bliHxl-and-thunder  Indian  Alms,  a 
gas  pump  or  two.  and  then  the  Jungle  closes 
In  again. 

lira  PLACE  ran  2  tears 

Ideal  or  not.  Bhagamu  will  be  home  for 
the  next  2  years  for  Cynthia  Berry,  24, 
lately  of  Philadelphia.  She  has  chosen  It, 
in  fact.  In  preference  to  Washington.  A  few 
months  ago.  after  winding  up  her  studies 
lit  Pittsburgh  University  she  decided  to  vol- 
unteer for  the  Peace  Corps,  as  she  puts  It, 
"to  e.scape  a  9-to-5  rfBce  Job  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce." 

For  Cynthia,  an  attr.ictive  brunette  en- 
dowed with  unusual  bounce  and  sparkle,  the 
road  to  Shagamu  led  through  Harvard  Uni- 
versity where  slie  went  through  3  months 
of  Intensive  training  In  peace  corpsman- 
shlp  us  It  applies  to  WeFt  Africa.  There 
followed  3  more  months  of  indoctrina- 
tion, acclimatization  and  practice  teaching 
III  the  University  College  of  Ibadan.  And 
Ihially  the  moment  of  truth,  when  she  faced 
hir  Jifbt  ciabs  of  geography  students  at  the 
}<.imo  Second;u-y  School  for  girls  run  by 
the  AngUcaii  mission  a  few  miles  down  the 
road 

To  live  alone  in  a  town  where  the  visitor 
Is  greeted  with  excited  cries  of  "Aylbo" 
(white  man  I  Is  apparently  Just  a  question  of 
everyone  getting  used  to  It. 

"It  really  hasn't  been  bad  at  all."  Cynthia 
sny;  'Tliey  are  still  puzzled  about  what 
Tm  doiiiK  there,  and  I  tlilnk  It  shocks  them 
a  little  to  see  m.e  c.TrryIng  out  my  own  gar- 
»>ape  and  hanging  up  the  laundry.  But 
they've  all  been  very  irlendly.  I've  learned 
to  say  'hello'  and  'thank  you'  in  Yoruba 
(the  local  tribal  language)  and  whenever  I 
go  Into  a  store  they  always  say  'Welcome.'" 

Cynthia  Is  housed  by  Sh.-igamu  standards — 
and  for  that  matter  by  Peace  Corps  stand- 
ards—In some  luxury  at  the  expense  of  the 
Nigerian  Government.  Her  bedroom  and 
sitting  rcKim  are  over  a  store  In  one  of  the 
town  .s  l.irjcr  buildings  and  one  of  the  few 
wired  for  electricity.  There  is  a  small 
kitchen  underneath.  From  her  bedroom 
window  :  he  can  see  about  one-third  of  the 
screen  of  the  Indian  movie  theater  and  there 
!-•  no  lack  of  di.vtractions 

"The  goat.s  are  a  real  problem,"  she  ad- 
mlt.s.  "For  some  re.ason  they  never  seem  to 
shut  up  and  go  to  sleep.  And  the  people  are 
tlie  .same  way.  In  every  family  there  seems 
to  be  at  least  one  person  awake  and  making 
a  racket  all  night  long  " 

Sleep  or  no  sleep,  Cynthia  must  be  on 
hand  early  every  morning  to  catch  a  ride 
to  school  with  one  of  the  other  teachers  who 
has  a  car  Critically  short  on  transportation, 
the  Peace  Corps  provides  cars  only  where 
they  are  Indispensable,  Tlie  rest,  like  Cyn- 
thia, beg  rides  wherever  they  can  get  them. 

errs    WARM     WELCOME 

At  the  school  Itself  she  has  been  cordially 
received.     In    an    education-hungry    country 
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like  Nigeria,  where  only  10  percent  of  grad- 
uating primary  students  can  find  space  in 
a  secondary  school,  any  graduate  teacher — 
even  one  who  has  never  taught  before — Is 
assured  a  warm  welcome. 

"We  were  all  a  little  nervous  at  flrBt," 
Cynthia  says.  "The  girls  thought  my  ac- 
cent was  pretty  funny  and  sometimes  I 
couldn't  understand  them  at  all.  But  after 
a  few  days  things  settled  down  and  I  think 
It's  going  to  be  all  right." 

Her  superiors  In  the  Peace  Corps — the  staff 
of  professionals  responsible  for  launching  78 
volunteers  scattered  over  a  country  with  an 
area  of  339,000  square  miles — are  Inclined  to 
agree.  The  Peace  Corps  experiment,  they 
know,  will  be  not  better  or  more  successful 
than  the  quality  of  the  program's  volun- 
teers—their good  sense,  good  humor  and 
their  determination  to  see  the  thing  through. 

In  any  experiment  of  this  kind  there  are 
more  than  enough  headaches  and  problems 
to  go  around.  But  when  It  comes  to  Cynthia 
Berry  and  others  like  her.  the  Peace  Corps 
In  Nigeria  Is  off  to  a  promising  start. 


■'MUZZLING"(?) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, ex-Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker, 
busy  undertalting  a  lecture  tour  and 
opening  letters  with  checks  from  wealthy 
rightwingers,  who  apparently  consider 
several  of  the  prominently  mentioned 
potential  presidential  candidates  for 
1964  of  that  grand  old  party  of  which  I 
am  not  a  member  to  be  too  liberal,  or 
too  much  to  the  left,  and  desire  this  ex- 
peneral  as  their  hope  in  1964,  has  now- 
filed  as  a  conservative  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  Texas. 

Last  week  he  addressed  a  meeting  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  but  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  said  nothing  noteworthy  for  the 
fee  he  received,  except  to  claim  the 
military  were  muzzled  and  that  Com- 
munists had  infiltrated  our  free  press. 

Apparently,  this  John  Birch  Party 
member  believes  that  as  a  man  on  horse- 
back he  will  ride  to  the  White  House 
come  1964  as  a  Confederate  cavalryman 
after  enjoying  a  brief  interregnum  as 
Governor  of  Texas.  Some  Texas  busi- 
nessmen and  oil  millionaires  are  sup- 
ixxsed  to  be  backing  him. 

Par  be  it  from  me,  living  in  a  northern 
State,  to  comment  on  ex-General  Walk- 
er's political  ambitions  in  Texas  in  1962. 
However,  in  looking  over  the  formidable 
list  of  candidates  for  Governor  in  the 
forthcoming  Democratic  primaries  in 
Texas,  including  John  B.  Connally,  Jr., 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Price 
Daniel,  present  Governor;  Don  Yar- 
borough.  outstanding  attorney  and  bear- 
er of  a  famed  Texas  vote-getting  name; 
Attorney  General  Will  Wilson;  and 
others,  I  suspect  that  ex -General  Walker 
will  run  about  fifth  in  the  field  of  six. 
Or,  perhaps  if  there  are  seven  or  eight 
who  file,  he  may  place  even  lower. 

The  wise  men  who  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  country  provided  that  civil 
authority  must  always  remain  supreme 
over  military'  authority.  The  business  of 
military  ofiBcers  is  defense — not  politics, 
not  policymaking,  not  propaganda.  Of- 
ficers in  our  aiTned  services  may  con- 
demn communism  as  a  form  of  govern- 
ment or  draw  unfavorable  comparison 
between  the  Communist  system  and  our 
system.  They  may  not  sound  off  on  for- 
eign policy,  nor  make  political  speeches, 


nor  direct  soldiers  how  they  and  their 
dependents  should  vote. 

General  Walker  was  off  base.  In  fact, 
he  violated  the  military  code  when  he 
engaged  in  political  activity  and  urged 
men  under  his  command  as  to  how  they 
and  their  dependents  should  vote.  For 
anyone  to  claim  that  General  Walker 
was  muzzled  is  to  assail  the  American 
way  of  life.  This  officer  admitted  mem- 
bership in  the  John  Birch  Society  and 
selected  its  literature  for  reading  by  his 
soldiers. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  have  an  additional  2  minutes  to 
complete  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, when  placed  on  trial,  he  pleaded 
the  Army  fifth,  refusing  to  answer  some 
questions.  It  was  proven  he  termed 
President  Truman  and  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  Communist  sj'mpathizers,  and 
said; 

Even  our  free  press  is  exploited  by  Com- 
munist propagandists;  we  employ  the  agents 
of  communism  in  the  teaching  profession. 
They  long  ago  have  infiltrated  our  Govern- 
ment, so  that  a  scheme  of  subversion  can 
be  traced  through  three  decades. 

Ex-General  Walker,  a  segregationist, 
tried  to  resign  when  President  Eisen- 
hower placed  him  in  command  to  sup- 
press riots  at  Little  Rock.  As  a  private 
citizen,  this  former  general  may  be  as 
eccentiic  politically  as  he  chooses. 
However,  every  ofiBcer  of  our  Armed 
Forces  must  accept  the  restrictions  im- 
posed on  his  position  by  custom  and  the 
Constitution. 

Recently  army  officers,  by  force  and 
violence,  took  over  the  government  of 
Ecuador.  A  few  months  ago,  French 
generals  revolted  against  De  Gaulle  and 
blood  was  shed  in  suppressing  this  re- 
volt. They  are  now  threatening  revolt 
against  law  and  order  in  France.  In 
Brazil,  army  and  navy  officers  usurped 
civil  authority,  interfering  with  the  or- 
derly succession  to  the  presidency. 

We  live  in  a  grim  period.  It  is  un- 
fortunate there  are  persons  who  fail  to 
see  the  terrible  threat  of  Communist  ag- 
gression from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China,  but  instead  make  outlandish 
statements  against  fellow  Americans  as 
does  ex-General  Walker. 

On  the  subject  of  muzzling  of  the  mili- 
tary, former  Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  whose 
speeches  were  on  occasion  censored  in 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  recently 
said; 

There  are  certain  things  which  military 
men  should  not  say.  There  are  certain 
things  which  If  said  would  do  harm  to  the 
Government.  So  there  is  no  objection  to 
having  speeches  cleared.  I  don't  think  that 
military  leaders  are  muzzled. 


MIDTERM  SPELL  MAY  BE  BROKEN— 
ANOTHER  1934  IN  1962 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Madam  President,  in  a 
speech  before  the  California  Democratic 
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Council  at  Fresno  on  January  27,  I  pre- 
dicted that  the  Democrats  would  gain 
seats,  not  lose  seats,  in  the  upcoming 
midterm  elections.  My  prediction  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  nearly  80  percent 
of  the  people  of  this  country  support  the 
policies  of  President  Kennedy  and  be- 
lieve that  his  party,  the  Democratic 
Party,  is  the  best  qualified  to  handle  the 
issues  in  which  the  people  are  most  in- 
terested 

I  am  glad  to  note  now  that  the  famous 
election  analyst.  Mr  Louis  H  Bean, 
comes  to  the  same  conclusion  In  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Post  of  Febru- 
ary 4.  1962.  Mr.  Bean  says: 

As  I  *ee  the  fundamental  elementa  in  the 
New  Frontier's  developlnt?  tide  the  rue  in 
President  Kennedy's  popularity  to  a  sus- 
tained high  level,  the  improvement  m  busi- 
ness conditions,  the  spreading  ot  public 
support  for  the  Kennedy  admlnlsTHtlou.  the 
substantially  greater  voter  preference  for 
Democratic  congrewilonal  candidates  than  in 
rJ60  the  Demixrrats  will  igrtiii  sh.itter  '.he 
midterm  tradition 

Mr  Bean  goes  on  to  .say 

If  these  developments  prevail  Through  the 
coming  campaign,  the  Democrata  not  the 
Republicans,  will  gain  in  the   1962  electlona 

At  the  California  Dt'morratir  Council 
convention  in  Fresno.  I  called  for  an- 
other 1934  in  1962.  I  believe  that  the 
Democratic  Party  will  break  the  historic 
midterm  tradition  in  1962.  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  joined  in  that  prophesy  by  .so  dis- 
tinguished an  election  analy.st  a.s  Louis 
H  Bean,  who  predicted  President  Tru- 
man s  victory  in  1948. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  insert  Mr 
Beans  article  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoRn. 
as  follows: 

DEMotRATtc    Victory    .Seen     Midterm    ispell 
M.^Y  Be  Broken 

I  By  L<jul.s  H  Be.i.'i  i 
It  Is  generally  .ussumed  that  the  Democr.i's 
are  headed  f  ir  the  typlc:\!  midterm  se'back 
In  November  This  expectati m  is  baaed  on 
.solid  historical  fact  there  has  been  only 
one  exception  In  26  midterm  elections  since 
1856    to    the    rule    that    the    ptr^y    in    p.jwer 

(Tye.ir    congressional 


Lhe 


loses    ground     in 
elections 

President  Kennedy  referred  to  this  his- 
torical phenomenon  .it  the  recent  Denv>cra- 
tlc  dinner  i^elebratlng  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  New  Frontier  administration  when 
he  said  that  this  year  "history  is  nut  with 
US  •  But  as  I  see  the  fundamental  elementa 
in  the  New  Frontier:,  developing  tide — 
the  rise  in  President  Kennedy's  popularity 
to  a  sustained  high  level,  the  improvement 
In  buslne.ss  conditions,  the  .spre.idmg  public 
support  f  ir  the  Kennedy  administr.jtion.  the 
substantially  greater  voter  prefprenoe  for 
Dem.M-ratlc  congressional  randid.Htes  than 
In  1960-  the  Democrats  will  again  shatter 
the   midterm   tradition 

If  these  developments  prevail  through  the 
coming  campaign,  the  Democrats,  not  the 
Republicans,  will  gain  in  the  1962  elections 

Thl.s  conclusion  may  be  "something  of  a 
s'irprl.se.  coming  from  one  who  has  helped 
popularize  the  midterm  rule  and  who  has 
used  It  effectively  several  times  m  forecast- 
ing the  outcome  of  midterm  elections,  such 
as  those  of   1946.   1950.   1954  and   1958 

I  grant  that  It  Is  not  easy  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  prophetic  value  of  such  .i  long  est  ib- 
llshed  tendency— to  go  against  a  rule  his- 
torically weighted  25  to  1  against  the  Demo- 


crats But  I  feel  that  there  Is  nr.u  li  in  'he 
present  p')Utlcal  tide  that  make*  the  one 
exception  since  1856-  the  Democratic  gain 
In  1934  following  Franklin  D  R.to.sevelfs 
hrst  preslden'lal  vlctory--a  valid  analogy 
for   this   year 

I^t  me  Mrst  t  ibulate  p.irt  >f  the  l<)ng 
ele<"tlon  record  on  which  the  accepted  gen- 
eralization Is  based  The  table  shows  the 
numbers  of  Democratic  Congressmen  elect- 
ed   since    1920 
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Note  how  after  the  flvn.  Republican  presi- 
dential victories  -f  1920  1924.  1928  1952 
and  1956  the  Democrats  picked  up  congres- 
sional seats  the  gains  ranging  from  12  to 
75  Note  also  that  foUuwinn  the  5  Demo- 
cratic presidential  vl'-torles  of  19:)2  r»36 
1940  1944  and  1948  the  Denwra's  l<>«t 
seats  In  4  ra.ses  the  Republican  «rtln« 
ranging  from  29  to  7!  In  'hp  one  ex. -op- 
tion 1934  the  I^emoorats  gainefl  nine  se.ita 
foil, .wing    the    outst  indlng   gains     'f    iy:J2 

One  needs  to  look  to  domestic  bualne« 
conditloiiS  atid  International  InvcjUement* 
for  explanations  of  the  wide  variations  m 
these  midterm  gains  and  losses  1  he 
Dem.M-ratlc  gam  In  1930  reflected  the  onset 
of  our  greatest  depression  The  sharp  lo*i.s 
in  1938  Wis  brought  about  by  a  marked 
recession  in  production  and  emplovment  bv 
sitdo'A-n  strikes  and  by  mounting  dlsajipolnt- 
inent  with  the  New  Deal 

The  1942  hss  repre.sented  wartime  polit- 
ical apathy  and  that  of  1946  the  adverse 
political  effects  of  Immediate  pt>stw.ir  ad- 
)u.stment.s  The  notable  gain  of  1958  was 
partly  a  reaction  to  unemployment  but 
probably  was  more  a  reflection  of  rural  as 
well  as  other  disillusionment  with  the  El- 
.senhower  administration 

Fr  <m  all  this  there  emerges  a  pattern  « In 
terms  of  Democratic  Congressmen  elected  i 
for  presidential  election  venrs  paralleled  by 
a  similar  course  for  midterm  election  years 
The  second  course  is  normally  lower  than 
the  first  bv  about  25  to  30  seats  This  dif- 
ference 1  have  oiled  the  measure  of  the 
pulling  power  of  the  President's  coattalls 
in  presidential  election  years  and  the  nor- 
mal weakness  of  the  party  In  power  In  the 
mid'erm  years 

But    while    the    Democrats    face    a    normal 

1  o.ss  of  25  U)  30  seats  this  year  let  me  show 
why  an  analogy  with  1934  points  to  .mother 
exception  In  1962 

What  were  the  elernent.s  in  the  political 
trend  Immediately  after  1932  that  gave  the 
DemcxTats  a  gain  of  nine  se.its.  c.-ntrary  to 
precedent'  .Simply,  and  briefly,  they  were 
.Mr  Rix)sevc!t  s  gr  .w  th  in  presidential  ex- 
perience and  the  publics  approval  of  his 
relief  and  recovery  measure*  during  the  first 

2  ye  irs  of  the  New  Deal 

The  Demttcratic  percentage  of  the  p.jpular 
vote  In  the  193 1  congressional  elections  was 
practically  as  high  as  that  of  1B32  The 
dynamics  of  the  political  tide  of  that  p*ritxl 
indicate  that  a  tiallup  Poll  taken  in  1934 
would  have  given  Mr  Roosevelt  an  even 
wider  margin  over  Herbert  Hoover  than  he 
obt  lined  In   1932 

The  p.ihtical  developments  of  the  present 
early  phase  ol  the  New  Fron'ier  m.iv  also  be 
put  simply  and  briefly  President  Kennedy, 
It  Is  generally  agreed,  has  also  grown  In  pres- 


idential exp<>rience  His  popularity  has 
ri.sen  sharply  and  that  of  the  New  Frontier 
with  him  reflecting  wldenpread  public  ap. 
proval  Compared  with  attitudes  In  1960.  a 
larger  pn'portlon  of  all  segments  of  the  pop- 
ulation today  prefers  the  Democratic  Party 
as  best  able  to  handle  the  m<jst  important 
problems  facing    the   Nation   " 

In  a  public  opinion  poll  a  year  after  the 
1960  election  President  Kennedy  was  favored 
by  a  20-polnt  margin  over  PIchard  M  Nixon 
in  contr.ist  with  the  hairbreadth  margin  In 
1960  Other  pt)llB  show  that  U  congressional 
electhjiis  were  held  today.  Democratic  can- 
didates Would  receive  3  percentage  points 
more  than  in  1960  and  this  usually  trans- 
lates  into  more   Democratic  Congressmen 

For  every  percentage  point  increase  In 
popul.ir  support  this  year  over  1960,  the 
D<>m<>cruts  should  gain  9  or  10  seats. 

Whether  this  improvement  In  Democratic 
.strength  can  l)e  sustained  until  election  time 
IS  uf  course  anyUidy  s  guess  But  the  coun- 
try, having  watched  Mr  Kennedy  In  office 
through  his  first  trying  year.  Is  no  longer 
concerned  over  his  lack  of  experience,  the 
religious  factor  that  reduced  his  margin  and 
that  of  other  candidates  no  longer  troubles 
as  man>  people  as  It  did.  his  admlnlstralton 
h.is  gained  in  popular  support,  and,  finally, 
business  recovery  teems  to  be  moving  Uiward 
even  greater  pn«perity  All  of  these  ele- 
nunta  could  make  the  1962  congressional 
elections  the  second  excepthjn  to  the  his- 
toric rule 


MTHTANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Madam  President. 
1  week  from  tomorrow.  February  13, 
lyej.  will  be  the  44th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence 

For  all  of  us,  this  is  an  appropriate 
date  to  reflect  on  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom which  we  enjoy  and  once  were  en- 
joyed by  a  valiant  people  now  writhing 
under  the  iron  yoke  of  communism. 

1  know  tha.  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  join  me  in  pledging  to  the  hun- 
dred.s  of  thousands  of  Lithuanian-Amer- 
ican.s  in  the  United  States  and  to  their 
families  and  forebears  continuing  sup- 
port in  their  effort  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  totalitarianism  which  now 
beset-s  their  native  land 


ENGLERS  POLITICS  OF  OIL"  A 
MUST  FOR  UNDERSTANDING 
WASHINGTON   POLITICS 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Madam  President. 
H  brilliant  vounK  professor  from  Sarah 
l-iwitnce  Collrtie  has  written  a  power- 
fully documented,  thoroughly  respon- 
sible indictrnt-nt  of  the  political  power 
of  tilt'  oil  indu.'^try  in  America. 

The  vn.st  power  of  this  Industry  is 
ea.sily  the  greatest  held  by  any  economic 
combine  in  America.  And  Professor 
Entiler's  Ujok  .shows  how  all  encom- 
pa.s.^lng   thi.s  power  is. 

Madam  President.  I  have  often  risen 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  protest  this 
corruptmt^  oi\  i)ower.  There  can  be  no 
reali.stir  understanding  of  how  Amer- 
ican politics  rrally  operates  without 
eraspintr  thf  role  of  the  big  black  hand 
of  oil 

Is   this   book   an   honest  appraisal? 

What  doe.s  the  oil  industry  itself  think 

of    If 

In  the  NPN  bulletin,  a  four-page  Mc- 
Graw-Hill publication  subscribed  to  by 
oilmen  throut.:hout  the  country  and  pub- 
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hshed  weekly  by  the  editors  of  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  News  and  Piatt's  Oil- 
gram  News  and  Price  Services  appeared 
the  following  review.  I  ask  unanimous 
con-sent  to  have  the  brief  review  of  Eng- 
ler's  'Politics  of  Oil  '  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Market   Tr«nd— A  Critical  Review   or 

THE  Oil   Business 

(By   Halsey   Peck  worth) 

If  you  want  a  chastening  experience,  read 

The     Politics     of     Oil.'"     by    Robert     Engler 

(Macminian,    $7.50).       It's    a    long,    heavily 

documented     Indictment    of     the     Industry, 

mo.stly  the  production  side  of  Industry. 

Its  trite  to  say  this,  but  Engler's  book  Is 
bound  to  be  banned  In  Austin.  The  book 
is  a  study,  n.s  Engler  says,  of  the  ■'relation 
of    |K)»er    and    res[ion.slblllty  " 

Engler's  thesis  Is  that  a  cluster  of  Inte- 
grated corporations  controls  oil.  a  basic  re- 
Fource  "They  operate  as  political  Institu- 
tions, and  to^^ether  they  take  on  the  full  na- 
ture of  a  government  "  Engler  even  goes 
further,  claiming  that  the  "global  Interests 
snd  Jurisdictions  of  these  corporations  •  •  • 
m.iv   be  called   the  first  world   government." 

And  the  autlior  further  alleges  that  the 
oil  Industry  ha*  Ji.une.i.sed  public  law.  gov- 
ernmental machinery,  and  opinion  to  the 
ends  that  directly  challenge  public  rule." 
These  are  strong  words.  And  to  spell  out  his 
argument  Engler  takes  565  pages,  with  65 
pages  of   fiKitnotes   and   indexes. 

Engler  claims  the  Industry  has  furthered 
Its  ends  under  the  banners  of  "■profeperity," 
"national  security.  "  "prUat^  enterprise."  and 
in  the  name  of  'right  of  representation." 
His  last  claim  is  that  "In  the  name  of  free- 
doni  the  oil  liuUistry  ha.s  received  substan- 
tia! imnKinlty  from  public  accountability" 

As  I  h.TVe  complete  trust  In  the  broad- 
mindedness  of  my  employer.  I  have  to  say 
that  Englf-r  s  .'-tudy  appears  to  be  a  very  sub- 
stantial dfx-ument  His  facts  seem  Impec- 
cable. His  conclusions  at  times  are  too 
harsh  But  the  Important  thing  is  that 
Engler  approaches  his  subject  first  and  fore- 
most  a.s  a  citizen 

So  If  the  daughter  comes  home  from  Sarah 
Lawrence  next  vacation,  and  quizzes  Dad 
sharply  about  Ills  oil  business,  blame  It  on 
Engler  That  s  where  he's  a  professor  of 
political    science. 


REF-ORESTATION    PROGRAM    IN 
ISRAEL 

Mr  McCarthy.  Madam  President, 
a  reforestation  propram  is  being  carried 
out  in  Israel  under  he  auspices  of  the 
Jewish  National  Fund.  A  section  of  a 
fore.st  in  the  hills  near  Jerusalem  has 
been  named  the  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
Forest  in  recognition  of  the  work  done 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  by  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota. 

Senator  Humphrey  was  in  Israel  for 
the  dedication  of  the  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey Forest  last  October  29.  In  his  re- 
marks at  the  dedication  Senator  Hum- 
I'HREY  spoke  not  only  about  the  value  of 
reclamation  and  conservation  of  natural 
resources  but  also  of  the  necessity  for 
peace  and  understanding  between  na- 
tions, a  goal  to  which  he  has  given  so 
much  time  and  effort.  I  believe  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  find  his 
comments  of  interest  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  address  at 
the  dedication  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ode  TO  Afforestation 

First  of  all  It  Is  wonderful  to  see  the  red, 
white,  and  blue  flag  and  the  50  stars  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  this  great  area, 
known  as  the  Judean  HlUs.  and  see  next  to  It 
the  flag  of  Israel  with  the  star  of  David.  Two 
stars  dedicated  to  freedom — two  countries 
dedicated  to  humanity.  This  is  an  added 
experience  these  days.  While  many  people 
speak  of  their  Independence  and  their  na- 
tional sovereignty,  all  too  few  are  dedicated 
to  the  real  meaning  of  freedom — freedom  of 
the  soil,  the  very  kind  that  makes  life  worth 
while  to  humanity,  to  the  lame  and  to  the 
sick,  to  the  hungry  and  to  the  poor,  to  Just 
Gods  people.  'WTien  I  see  these  two  em- 
blems, one  very  rich,  very  powerful — that  of 
the  United  States,  of  which  I  am  Justly 
proud;  the  other,  smaller  In  size  and  so  rich 
in  human  gifts,  strong  in  spirit.  In  vitality, 
energy  and  human  resources,  when  I  see  the 
US.  stars  and  the  flags  of  Israel  with  their 
star  of  David,  all  I  can  say  Is  that  this  is  a 
good  sign  for  U>day  and  tomorrow,  a  kind  of 
symbol  during  these  days  of  strife,  and  I 
salute  them. 

Something  else  comes  to  my  mind.  You 
are  planting  the  evergreens  here.  I  am  very 
happy  to  plant  the  evergreens,  for  the  ever- 
green Is  a  tree  so  characteristic  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  When  I  tell  you  that  we  have 
20  million  acres  of  forest  land,  over  11  million 
acres  of  public  forests,  we  are  proud  of  our 
forests.  We  did  not  take  such  good  care  of 
them;  we  exploited  our  God-given  resources. 
That  Is  what  happened  to  these  hills,  when 
the  people  of  Israel  were  driven  from  these 
hills  that  were  known  as  the  land  of  milk 
and  honey.  The  land  was  left  to  the  ravages 
of  nature  and  rock  took  the  place  of  what 
was  once  very  fertile  land,  but  you,  through 
the  Jewish  National  Fund,  are  rebuilding  this 
country,  helping  divine  providence  In  re- 
storing that  what  He  has  given  to  mankind. 
But  we  of  the  United  States  learned  some 
lessons  too — much  of  our  land  was  ravaged 
by  erosion.  Mankind  in  his  urgent  need  to 
get  ahead,  ripped  and  ploughed  the  lend. 
chopiJed  up  the  trees  and  we  found  ourselves 
faced  with  a  national  crisis  and  a  great 
American  by  the  name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  another  by  the  name  of  Governor  Pln- 
chot.  two  great  people  (although  I  might  add 
that  they  were  In  the  opposite  party  to  the 
party  I  i>elong  toi.  They  led  a  crusade  for 
the  conservation  of  resources. 

For  the  past  50  years  we  have  started  to 
rebuild  much  of  these  wasted  areas.  We 
are  producing  today  more  timt>er  than  we 
are  cutting.  We  are  reclaiming  more  land 
than  what  was  eroded.  We  are  conserving 
these  natural  resources  for  the  future.  The 
people  of  Israel  had  to  start  with  so  little. 
They  started  primarily  with  the  challenge  of 
doing  the  impossible  and  by  doing  the  im- 
po68lble.  they  have  today  turned  the  corner. 
The  Jewish  National  Fund  today  Is  reclaim- 
ing land.  I  have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes. 
Masses  of  trees  are  toeing  planted,  hills  are 
l>elng  covered  with  forests,  new  forests  will 
come  Into  being.  This  changes  the  land- 
scape, it  changes  the  climate  too;  it  brings 
back  the  water,  it  helfjs  build  a  t)etter  land 
and  a  better  people.  I  am  singularly  hon- 
ored and  thrilled  that  a  little  section  will  be 
known  as  the  Hubert  H.  Hiunphrey  Forest. 

It  can  l>e  noted  very  distinctly,  to  your 
right  and  to  your  left,  Just  a  few  feet  away, 
lies  the  border  of  Jordan.  How  peaceful  it 
all  looks  and  how  peaceful  it  all  should  be. 
And  if  there  is  any  purpose  for  my  being 
here  in  Israel,  fc>esldes  this  noble  dedication, 
it  is  to  promote  peace  and  understanding 
and  try  to  lift  my  voice,  not  only  as  an 
American,  but  Jusi  as  a  person,  to  urge  the 
great  people  of  the  Middle  East,  that  they 
Join   together   and   work   together   for   their 


common  cause.  I  am  an  optimist.  It  has 
to  take  time,  for  it  takes  time  to  bind  up 
wounds,  a  great  deal  of  time.  Our  great 
leader.  Abraham  Lincoln,  called  on  our  Na- 
tion 100  years  ago  to  bind  up  the  wounds 
and  we  have  t>een  binding  wounds  for  many 
a  generation.  Most  of  them  have  l>een 
healed.  I  believe  that  many  of  these  wounds 
that  are  here  will  be  healed  in  a  much 
shorter  period,  and  the  waters  of  the  River 
Jordan,  which  were  put  here  for  the  people 
all  through  this  area  will  be  used  to  bring 
water  to  the  parched  and  thirsty  land  and 
other  areas,  to  both  Jew  and  Arab  alike,  in 
cooperation  and  friendship.  This  can  be 
done,  if  only  the  political  leaders  will  have 
the  courage  to  do  it.  I  talked  with  your 
Prime  Minister  this  morning  and  he  told  me 
that  this  is  what  he  would  want,  that  the 
political  problems  be  solved  and  start  work- 
ing together  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Yesterday  we  have  been  at  the  Huleh  Lake 
area,  which  thanks  to  the  Je-w'lsh  National 
Fund  is  no  longer  a  lake,  but  a  fertile  valley. 
We  were  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias.  This  is  a  wonderful  place.  We 
also  visited  some  of  the  areas  to  the  south 
of  the  Huleh.  that  vast  area  that  was  once 
a  worthless  swampy  land.  It  was  t'he  Jewish 
National  Fund  that  bought  it  40  years  ago 
at  a  very  reasonable  price  and  did  that  won- 
derful work  of  reclamation.  It  was  Mena- 
chem  Usslshkln  who  had  the  courage,  many 
years  ago,  to  go  and  buy  land  and  drain 
swamps  and  plant  trees.  Tliese  early  pio- 
neers proved  that  you  can  take  the  rock  and 
make  water  nm  through  it,  you  can  drain 
swamps  ailed  with  malaria,  you  can  reap  the 
harvest  not  once  but  thrice  a  year.  This  Is 
the  story  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund,  of 
Israel,  of  the  pioneers  of  the  early  days.  It 
is  a  story  that  everyone  can  profit  by.  when 
I  hear  people  saying.  How  can  we  overtake 
the  problems,  how  can  we  hope  for  peace 
and  tranquillity  In  a  world  that  wishes  to 
destroy  us?  We  have  done  it  before.  Man 
can  do  whatever  he  wills,  if  he  only  has  the 
faith  in  God  and  in  himself  to  do  it. 

I  want  to  conclude  my  remarks.  TTie  place 
where  we  most  need  to  reason  together,  is 
where  Isaiah  lived  and  spoke,  where  bitter- 
ness prevails  and  the  voice  of  passion  has 
been  raised,  where  refugees  have  been  used 
politically.  As  an  American  I  say  that  on 
that  day  when  the  political  leaders  of  the 
nations  in  this  wonderful,  fascinating,  po- 
tential, and  prosperous  area  In  the  world 
can  sit  down  together  as  neighbors  and  re- 
solve their  differences,  on  that  day  indeed 
will  this  land  t>e  called  blessed.  This  is  the 
objective  of  the  foreign  policy  of  America. 
We  shall  help  those  who  wish  to  help  them- 
selves, and  those  who  dedicate  their  re- 
sources and  Institutions  for  the  betterment 
of  humanity  I  could  not  help  to  think  that 
Israel  has  such  abundance.  You  do  not 
have  so  many  oilfields,  you  would  be  happy 
if  you  could  find  water,  and  I  imagine  you 
would  not  mind  a  gold  mine,  or  two.  But 
there  is  something  that  you  do  have — a 
healthy,  a  wonderful,  a  vital  and  vigorous 
youth.  These  children,  they  are  healthy, 
they  are  pretty,  they  are  bright,  courageous, 
they  are  strong.  When  you  have  young  peo- 
ple like  that,  plus  the  determination  to  make 
something  of  their  life,  you  have  an  energy 
more  than  atomic,  and  resources  richer  than 
gold. 


RESOLUTION  ON  DEATH  OF  SENA- 
TOR SCHOEPPEL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
on  the  death  of  our  late  colleague,  Sena- 
tor Andrew  F.  Schoeppel,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
at  Its  executive  session  held  Tuesday, 
January  23,  1962.  I  have  been  asked  by 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  have 
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this  resolution  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record,  and  accordingly  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  may  be  done  at 
this  pomt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re'^ord.  as  follows: 

Whereaa  the  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  were  Ehoclted  to  learn 
of  the  audd»»n  p&sslng  from  this  life  of  our 
friend  and  associate.  Andrew  Frank  Schoep- 
pt"!    and 

Whereas  his  friendly  and  wise  cotiperatlon 
and  counsel  In  all  the  activities  and  deci- 
sions of  the  committee  have  been  must  help- 
ful and  most  deeply  appreciated,  and 

Whereas  the  sense  of  fjersonal  In.'^.s  to  each 
one  of  us  ;it  his  passing  Is  keenly  felt  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee, mindful  of  his  long  association  and 
unfailing  frlendllners  and  wisdom,  do  hereby 
express  our  sincere  sorrow  that  he  can  no 
longer  be  with  us.  and  direct  that  the  cleric 
of  the  committee  send  a  copy  uf  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  family  of  the  deceased 


STOCKPILING  PROGRAM  PRESI- 
DENT KENNEDY'S  VOTES  IN  SEN- 
ATE 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President,  in 
answer  to  a  statement  made  oii  Friday. 
February  2,  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware !  Mr  Williams  1.  I  Issued  a  press 
release  on  Saturday  relatir.^  to  President 
Kennedy's  votes  on  the  stockpilmr  pro- 
gram when  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
Senate 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
statement  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   by   Sknatob   Clair    Engle   on 
Defense  Stockpiling 

Senator  Johh  J  Williams,  Republican,  of 
De:aw;irp.  In  his  Bpe«ch  on  defense  stock- 
piling attempts  to  make  two  points:  That 
the  President  should  not  have  been  aston- 
ished and  that  his  voting  record  helped  pile 
up  our  defense  stockpile  The  ast<^)nishnient 
expressed  by  the  President  related  nut  simply 
to  the  total  value  of  our  stockpiles  figures 
that  have  been  known,  but  rather  to  the 
great  excesses  over  presently  determined  ob- 
jectives rl.-lng  in  some  Instances  to  as  much 
as  700  percent  of  stated  goals. 

With  respect  to  the  listing  of  roUcall  votes 
by  Senator  Williams.  I  have  examined  them 
and  have  the  following  comments. 

la)  Of  the  so-called  eight  wrnig  votes 
which,  according  to  SeniiCor  Wiliiams,  pro- 
vided "more  and  more  money  to  buy  these 
minerals  which  were  being  piled  up  in  un- 
necessary qu.intltles.'  Hve  of  them  related 
to  providing  direct  subsidies  to  our  hard- 
preased  American  mining  Industry  and  were 
unrelated    to    the   national   stockpile 

(bi  Of  the  remaining  three  one  went  to 
the  question  of  Imposing  a  limit  of  5,000  t<jn8 
of  tun(?sten  per  month  which  could  be  pur- 
chased from  any  one  producer  This,  there- 
fore, related  not  to  the  total  acquisition 
but  to  the  distribution  among  different 
pr'>ducers 

ic)  The  remaining  two  votes  were  on  the 
same  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Hat- 
den  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  providing  an  additional  $.30  mil- 
lion for  acquisition  of  strategic  materials 
On  the  2  votes,  the  amendment  carried  by 
84  to  17  and  81  to  17.  As  a  matter  of  usual 
practice,  classified  Information  on  our  stock- 
piles was  made  available  U)  the  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees      Because 


1)1  'he  cloAsitled  nature  of  the  miterlal.  It 
w.i.s  impossible  f'lr  the  s[)e<.iftc  Information 
to  be  di.'cussed  or  debated  on  the  Senate 
flot)r  Thus,  the  traditional  practice  has 
been  til  accept  the  recMmmend.itlons  of  the 
Appropriations  C"mmlttee9  '  >n  items  of  this 
ch.irac'er 

In  short  'he  President  did  n"t  intend  by 
his  announcement  to  u'tack  the  niinlnn  and 
mlnt?ra'.9  industry  us  apparently  Senator 
Williams  does  The  Presidents  basic  p^nitnt 
Is  that  In  any  pr<igram  Involving;  billions  of 
diJilars.  as  this  one  does  and  which  has  been 
shr<  uded  in  secrecy,  there  should  be  pub- 
lic awareness  and  an  opffirtunlty  to  open 
up  the  Cold  f.icts  on  the  subject  I  would 
have  thought  that  this  would  have  pleased 
Sen.itor   VViiliams  rather   than  .inri'  ved  him 


THE  DU  PONT  T.\X  BILL 

Mr  BYRD  of  ViiKHua  MaiiamPifM- 
dent,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  Saturdav,  Febniary  3,  19fi2  suned  the 
so-called  Du  Pont  tax  bill  Thi.s  bill, 
which  became  law  when  the  Pre.sident's 
signature  wa^  affixed,  was  pa.ssed  by  the 
Senate  Januar>-  23,  1962.  after  continual 
study  of  the  problems  involved  over 
nearly  4  year.s 

Enactment  of  the  law  was  made  nec- 
essary by  a  1957  Federal  Supreme  Court 
deci.sion  compellinK  the  E  I  du  Pont  de 
Nemnurs  Co  to  nd  itself  of  stock  in 
the  General  Motors  Corp  which  it  had 
owned  for  years. 

The  decision  arfecied  each  of  the 
210,000  stockholders  who  own  the  Du 
Pont  Co  These  include  not  only  mem- 
bers of  the  Du  Pont  family,  but  also 
some  50,000  employe*'?  of  the  company 
who  bought  stock  throut^h  a  company 
savintis  plan,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
others.  There  is  no  tax  relief  for  the  Du 
Pont  Co    a.s  a  corporation 

The  purpose  of  the  law  is  u>  provide 
fair  and  equitable  P'ederal  tax  treat- 
ment of  all. who  are  afTected — rich  and 
poor,  and  reixardless  of  whether  they  are 
members  of  the  Du  Pont  family  or 
among  the  thousands  who  are  not 

The  bill  as  passed  wa.s  a  revenue  meas- 
ure which  on^; mated  in  the  House  of 
Representaiives  Several  (proposals  were 
introduced  m  the  House,  and  the  bill 
finally  approved  was  siHjn.sored  bv  Rep- 
resentative  Hale  Bor.cs  of  I^uisiana 

After  it  was  pas.sed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  of  which 
I  am  chairman  In  the  committee  I 
voted  for  the  bill,  without  change,  as  il 
was  approved  by  the  House  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  ref><)rted  the  bill  un- 
chani-ed  with  onlv  2  of  the  1,  commit- 
tee members  voting  against  it 

The  test  vote  m  the  Senate  came  un 
a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
committee  This  motion  was  defeated 
67  to  25  After  this  vote.  (>pix)nenUs  of 
the  bill  did  not  request  a  roll  call  on  final 
passage  The  Senate  passed  the  bill 
without  change  by  voice  vote 

The  Washington.  DC  ,  Post  in  its  edi- 
tion of  Januaiy  16,  1962  p.me  B-12— 
carried  a  syndicated  column  wnllen  by 
Drew  Pearson  dealing  with  this  legisla- 
tion under  the  headline  Byrd  Cham- 
pions Relief  for  Rich  '  In  adthtion  to 
this  headline  misstatement  the  col-imn 
itself  carried  numerous  misstatements 

The  Washington  Post,  in  its  edition  of 
January    25     1962— paiie    A  22     9    davs 


after  it  circulated  the  Pearson  column — 
earned  an  editorial  entitled  "Du  Pont 
Controversy,'  which  clearly  analyzed  the 
reasons  which  made  the  bill  necessary 

In  that  editorial  the  Waahington  Post 
renounced  the  theme  of  the  Pearson  col- 
umn refuted  its  own  headline  over  the 
column,  and  accurately  interpreted  the 
purix)se  of  the  legislation  The  editorial 
in  part  said 

I^^;'.slators  r.iUied  around  the  bill  because 
they  came  lo  believe  that  It  will  protect 
small  investors  against  discriminatory  tax- 
ation and  that  it  will  aid  an  orderly  transfer 
of  6.\  million  sh:ires  of  General  Motors  com- 
mon stiKTk  of  which  the  E  I  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co  must  divest  itself  under 
court  order  The  bill  Is  not  Intended  to 
thw.irt  enrorrement  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
r.ither  It  expre.'..ses  a  strong  belief  that  the 
riink  and  file  of  investors  should  not  be  hurt 
m   the  pr'>ces« 

Technically  one  of  the  key  tax  prob- 
lems which  had  to  bt  solved  by  legisla- 
tion lay  in  the  fact  that  assets,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  earned  Income,  were  to 
be  distributed  under  compulsion  of  court 
decree  The  Washington  Post  editorial 
rec<>gni/.ed  this  dustmction.     It  said 

If  D\i  Pont  should  distribute  Cieneral 
Motors  shares  of  Its  stockhfjlders.  under 
present  i  prior)  law  they  would  have  to  pay 
income  taxes  un  the  value  of  8t<x-k  as  If 
it  *ere  current  Income  It  la  generally  con- 
re'ied  th.it  this  Would  be  unfair,  sinc-e  the 
stock  Is  redly  c.npital  which  Is  being  tech- 
nic.nlly  shifted  from  one  owner  to  another 
.siiiely  t>e'- iii'f  if  court  decree. 

Peai.son  m  ins  column  of  January  16, 
called  the  bill  Byrd  legislation"  and  In 
p;u  t  .said 

Sen.itor  Uyr:)  Is  imw  rushing  special  tax 
bcneflU  throv,,?h  the  Senate  for  the  million- 
aire Ou  Pont  family 

The  dcx-uinented  history  of  the  legls- 
l.ition  provides  no  reason  based  on  fact 
for  referring  to  the  bill  or  the  statute  as 
Byrd  Ickiislation  " 
Ihe  Washington  Post  itself,  which  cir- 
culated the  Pearson  column,  says  the  bill 
expresses  strong  belief  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  investors  should  not  be  hurt 

The  Christiana  Securities  Co  is  a  hold- 
ing company  which  owns  29  percent  of 
the  Du  Pont  Co  stock  The  Christiana 
Co  IS  owned  by  .some  7.000  stockholders. 
includini;  members  of  the  Du  Pont  fam- 
ily 

Pearson  quoted  "legal  experts"  as 
claiming  the  bill,  which  is  now  law, 
•  would  provide  special  benefits  if  Chris- 
tiana turns  its  General  Motors  stock  over 
to  individual  members  of  the  Du  Pont 
family 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  .said  : 

iiKler  -he  present  i  prion  law  only  a  light 
tax  would  be  Imposed  on  the  transfer  of 
(lener.il  Motors  shares  from  Du  Pont  to 
(.hrlstlana  Congress  more  Ulan  doubled 
this  III  the  bill  It  passed,  but  SenaU>r  Dolg- 
1  .^s  amendment  designed  to  levy  capital 
gains  taxes  against  the  holding  company,  on 
the  same  basis  as  if  It  were  an  individual 
went  down  In  defeat 

Pearsons  clear  inference  that  I  was 
rushing  the  bill  through  the  Senate  is 
completjly  refuted  by  official  records  of 
the  consideration  given  since  1957  to  the 
tax  problems  created  by  the  Court  de- 
c;su)ii  in  this  case 

Both  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  have 
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considered  legislative  proposals  with  re- 
spect to  these  problems  on  at  least  three 
Si-parate  occasions. 

Both  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Justice  Department  have  thoroughly 
studied  every  reasonable  legislative 
remedy  which  has  been  proposed. 

The  bill,  which  Is  now  a  law,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  passed,  after  debate,  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

When  this  bill  came  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  after  House  pas- 
.sage.  11  had  the  positive  approval  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dil- 
lon, and  the  Department  of  Justice  ad- 
vi.sed  the  committee  that  it  had  no  ob- 
jection to  passage  of  the  legislation. 

The  Finance  Committee  hearings  on 
the  bill  last  September  were  expedited  at 
the  request  of  the  Senate  Democratic 
policy  committee,  of  which  I  am  not  a 
member:  and  the  same  committee 
scheduled  the  date  and  time  for  it  to  be 
taken  up  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  debate  was  started  Isist  Septem- 
ber under  policy  decision — not  mine. 
When  it  was  found  that  completion  of 
the  debate  at  that  time  would  delay  ad- 
journment of  Congress,  continuation  of 
the  debate,  under  another  policy  de- 
cision, was  postponed  to  a  dat^  fixed  as 
January  15.  19«2. 

The  bill  was  fully  debated  in  the  Sen- 
ate, first  during  3  days  last  September, 
and  later  during  more  than  a  week  in 
January  of  this  year.  Relatively  few 
bills  receive  'uller  or  more  thorough 
consideration  and  study 

Pearson,  in  his  January  16  column, 
said  it  was  possible  under  the  bill  to 
"thwart  the  Justice  Department  which 
brought  the  antitrust  case  in  the  first 
place  " 

Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedv.  in 
a  letter  to  me  dated  January  13.  1962— 
3  days  before  the  Pearson  column  was 
published— repeated  the  Department  of 
Justice  position  that: 

It  did  not  object  to  passage  of  the  bill  If 
the  legislative  history  made  It  clear  that 
Ct>ngre65  did  not  intend  unduly  to  restrict 
the  courts  with  respect  to  methods  to  be 
decreed  m  the  divestiture  of  General  Motors 
stock  by  the  Du  Pont  Co  and  the  Christiana 
Co 

The  S(  nate  Finance  Committee,  in  its 
report  on  the  bill  dat^  September  21. 
1961.  had  already  made  this  point  clear, 
and  Attorney  General  Kennedy  specifi- 
cally recognized  this  fact.  I  repeated 
this  intention  for  the  record  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  bill  on  Januai-y  15.  1962. 

When  he  signed  the  bill,  the  President 
said: 

This  leglsl.itlon  clearly  does  not  attempt  to 
express  a  Judgment  upon  the  question  that 
Is  now  before  the  court.  The  Senate  Finance 
C.immlttee  report  pointed  out  that  all  Issues 
dealing  with  the  manner  of  divestiture 
should  be  determined  Judiciously,  solely  with 
riferrnce  t^)  antitrust  principles,  and  with- 
out re^'iird  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  before 
It  The  debate  dl.sclo.ses  a  unanimity  of  In- 
tent on  this  p<iint 

The  President  continued  with  the 
statement  that: 

In  view  of  this  unequivocal  construction 
of  the  legislation.  I  am  approving  It.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  neither 
the  Congress  nor  I  have  approved  a  divesti- 
ture which  will  permit  the  stock  of  General 
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Motors    to   pass   through    Christiana   to    the 
stockholders  of  Christiana. 

The  Washington  Post,  In  Its  editorial 
of  January  25,  said: 

The  bill  Is  not  intended  to  thwart  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Pearson  said  how  much  the  special  tax 
benefits  I  was  rushing  through  the  Sen- 
ate would  deprive  the  Treasury  in  tax 
revenue  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  the 
estimates  run  as  high  as  $160  million. 

Estimates  that  the  new  law  would  de- 
velop approximately  $460  million  were 
made  In  testimony  on  the  bill  before  the 
Finance  Committee;  and  Treasury  of- 
ficials did  not  dispute  testimony  before 
both  the  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committees  that  the  Treasury 
would  be  deprived  of  no  revenue. 

In  summary,  now  that  H.R.  8847  has 
now  become  Public  Law  87-403,  I^iink 
the  record  should  show  that:        / 

It  was  signed  by  President  iohn  F. 
Kennedy. 

There  was  no  objection  by  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy. 

It  was  positively  approved  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon. 

It  was  favorably  reported  with  heavy 
majorities  by  both  the  Ways  and  Means 
and  Finance  Committees. 

It  was  approved  and  scheduled  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate  Democratic 
ix)llcy  committee. 

It  was  passed  by  Congress  with  over- 
whelming votes  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
for  an  item  by  item  refutation  of  the 
misstatements,  inferences,  and  innuen- 
does contained  in  the  column  relating  to 
this  bill  by  Drew  Pearson,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  January  16, 
1962.  It  suffices  to  say  that  this  can  be 
done  with  documented  facts. 

Significantly,  sufficient  refutation  has 
already  been  made  by  the  Washington 
Post  which  itself  published  the  Pearson 
column,  and  the  Washington,  D.C..  Star, 
which  Is  one  of  the  most  highly  respected 
newspapers  in  the  country. 

I  have  had  long  experience  in  reading 
newspapers.  In  all  these  years.  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  newspaper  censure  a  na- 
tionally syndicated  coliminist  so  thor- 
oughly as  the  Washineiton  Star  censured 
Pearson  in  the  leading  editorial  entitled 
•'Wild  Blue  Yonder"  of  its  January  17 
1962.  edition— page  A-20. 

In  the  order  stated.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  these  remarks,  and  at  this 
point,  the  column  by  Drew  Pearson, 
headed  "Byrd  Champions  Relief  for 
Rich."  as  it  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  Tuesday,  January  16  1962;  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
January  17,  1962,  entitled  "Wild  Blue 
Yonder";  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  25,  1962.  en- 
titled "Du  Pont  Controversy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

|PYom   the  Washington   Post,  Jan.   16.   1962 1 

Btrd  Champions  Relief  for  Rich 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Virginia's     cherubic,      charming      Senator 
H.^sjtT  Btrd.  sometimes  called  the  Scrooge  of 


the  Senate,  has  started  out  the  new  session 
characterUtically.  He  Is  vigorously  opposing 
Federal  aid  for  the  needy  but  enthusiasti- 
cally championing  Federal  relief  for  million- 
aires. 

Btrd  wasted  no  time  last  week  in  proclaim- 
ing his  opposition  to  President  Kennedys 
welfare  program.  As  Senate  Finance  chair- 
man, he  also  served  notice  that  he  won't  hold 
hearings  on  medical  care  for  the  aged  until 
the  House  has  acted  first — a  delaying  tactic 
that  probably  will  hold  up  the  bill  until 
adjournment  day. 

Yet  the  same  Senator  Btrd  is  now  rushing 
special  tax  benefits  through  the  Senate  for 
the  millionaire  Du  Pont  family.  How  much 
this  would  deprive  the  Treasury  in  tax  rev- 
enue is  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  the  esti- 
mates run  as  high  as  $160  mUllon. 

But  this  doesn  t  seem  to  trouble  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  who  issues  press  releases 
on  how  much  money  Government  bureaus 
use  on  preFs  releases,  and  cries  to  the  rafters 
every  time  a  penny  is  appropriated  for  the 
public. 

The  Du  Pont  bill,  as  the  Du  Pont  tax  re- 
lief measure  is  called,  would  provide  special 
loopholes  for  the  Du  Pont  Co.  to  escape  pay- 
ing full  taxes  on  the  General  Motors  stock 
which  the  courts  have  ordered  it  to  sell. 

The  biggest  tax  break,  under  the  Byrd 
legislation,  would  be  to  the  Du  Pont  family 
which  owns  29  percent  of  Du  Pont  stock 
through  a  holding  company  called  Chris- 
tiana. 

Legal  experts,  who  have  analyzed  the  bill's 
complex  language,  claim  it  would  provide 
special  tax  benefits  If  Christiana  turns  Its 
General  Motors  stock  over  to  the  individual 
members  of   the   Du   Pont  family. 

This  would  encourage  the  courts,  which 
haven't  yet  ruled  how  the  General  Motors 
.stock  should  be  divested,  to  let  individual 
Rt'Vkholders  keep  it. 

REVERSING      HIGH     COURT 

Thus,  the  Du  Pont  family  might  end  up 
in  full  possession  of  their  General  Motors 
stock,  as  individuals — not  &s  a  holding  com- 
pany This  would  completely  thwart  the 
Justice  Department  which  brought  the  anti- 
trust case  in  the  first  place  in  order  to  break 
the  Du  Pont  family's  hold  on  General  Mo- 
tors. 

In  other  words,  the  bill  would  reverse  the 
antitrust  case  and  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
offer  tax  concessions  to  the  Du  Ponts  in  the 
bargain. 

Byrd  tried  to  ram  the  bill  through  Con- 
gress during  the  closing  logjam  last  fall;  the 
usual  tactic  for  pushing  a  bill  which  can't 
bear  too  much  public  scrutiny. 

Byrd  even  began  hearings  on  the  Du  Pont 
bill  before  the  House  had  acted.  Yet  he  has 
now  refused  to  hold  advance  hearings  on 
medical  care,  citing  the  fact  that  the 
House  is  supposed  to  act  first  on  financial 
measures 

For  the  Du  Ponts,  however.  Byrd  not  only 
waived  this  procedure  but  actually  sched- 
uled a  hearing  in  the  evening  for  the  first 
time  in  the  memory  of  Finance  Committee 
Members 

He  was  finally  blocked  by  Senators  Paul 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and  Albert  Gore,  of 
Tennessee,  who  threatened  to  keep  the  Sen- 
ate in  session  beyond  the  adjournment  date 
to  debate  the  bill. 

In  a  signed  statement,  they  complained : 
'Although  it  has  been  impossible  to  move  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  on  the  tax 
reform  proposals  of  the  President,  we  find 
that  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  those  who  are 
among  the  highest  income  groups  in  the 
country  is  treated  with  loving  care  and  ten- 
der mercy  by  the  committees  of  Congress" 

N(wv  Byrd  is  trying  to  complete  the  chore 
he  began  last  fall  for  the  Du  Ponts. 

TWO     GOP     CONTHIBUTORS 

The  two  biggest  contributors  to  Republican 
campaign    funds   during    recent    years    have 
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Ba«iBben  of  the  Du  Pont  family  and 
OezMrml  Moton  execuUrea.  In  19M.  the  last 
year  ttast  the  Senate  did  a  workmanlike  Job 
of  keeplnc  accurate  accounts — thankw  to 
Senator  Ooax — the  Du  Pont  family  vaa 
Ustad  as  flvtef  the  hn«e  total  erf  9138- 
745  to  the  Republicans,  nothing  to  the 
Democrats.  In  that  Uime  year.  Oeneral 
Motors  executive*  were  listed  as  giving 
•  lea^SO  to  the  Bepubllcans.  nothing  to  the 
Democrats.  Total  from  the  two  groups. 
•301.896. 

Sen.itor  Byao.  nominally  a  Democrat,  has 
either  voted  or  worlced  against  his  own  Deni- 
■  >cratlc  national  ticket  In  the  last  three  elec- 
tions and  for  the  Republicans. 

In  addUlun  to  the  amounts  lleted  In  n.i- 
iional  elections,  the  Du  Pont  family  tprin- 
kled  money  lavishly  In  various  States,  from 
South  Dakota  to  Delaware,  to  elec*.  local  Sen- 
ate and  cungreaslonal  candidates.  None  of 
these  orntrlbutlons  was  tax-exempt.  But 
the  effect  of  the  Byrd  leglslaUon  would  give 
the  Du  Ponts  and  General  Mottirs  benettta 
far  greater  than  the  generou.s  gifts  to  Repub- 
lican campaigns. 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Jan  17.1962] 
Wiuj  Bluz  Yondxb 
If  Columnist  Drew  Pearson  Is  right.  It  fol- 
lows that  Virginia  8  Senator  Bts*  Is  a  scoun- 
drel and  that  the  bill  to  regulate  the  tax 
blU  OD  Du  Ponts  divestiture  of  lU  Oeneral 
Motors  stock,  as  decreed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  lu  recent  anUtrxist  rullni?.  is  a 
thoroughly  Inlqultoua  piece  of  legislation 

Mr.  Pearson,  howcrsr.  Is  not  right.  In 
this  particular  fUght  Into  the  wild  blue  yon- 
der he  Is  about  as  far  off  the  t>eam  as  a 
man  can  get. 

He  says  that  the  bill  which  Senator  Bt«o 
Is  sponsoring  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  would  reverse  the  anti- 
trust case  and  the  Supreme  Court  Thu  is 
complete  nonsense  He  also  says  that  Dvm- 
ocraUc  Senator  Brao  Is  champlonlni?  Fed- 
eral relief  for  mlUlonalree.  that  the  blR^est 
tax  break  under  the  bill  would  go  tr,  mem- 
bers of  the  Du  Pont  family  through  a  hold- 
ing company  called  Christiana,  and  he  Im- 
plies that  the  Virginia  Senator  Is  trying  to 
perpetuate  this  outrage  to  reward  Du  Pont 
and  Oeneral  Motors  executives  for  political 
contributions  made  to  Republicans 

Among    pertinent    facts    which    the    col- 
umnist  Ignores   are  these     This   bill   Is   not 
a   measure  that  Senator   Btsd  personally   is 
trying  to  ram  through  Congress  In  the  dark 
of    the    night       A    nearly    unanimous    House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  after  hearings, 
reported    It   out  at    the    last   session   and    It 
was  approTed  overwhelmingly  In  the  House 
The  Senate   Pliuince  Committee  endorsed   it 
with  only  two  dissenting  votes.     The  Treas- 
ury   and    J'lstlce    Departments,    while    pre- 
sumably not  enthusiastic  about  the  measure, 
h  ive  .said   thev  have  no  objection   to  It  pro- 
vided It  is  made  clear,  as  has  been  done    that 
there  Is  no  intent  to   impose  any  particular 
method   of   stock   divestiture  on   the   courts 
What  about  the  millionaires?     Under  this 
bill    the   blkj  st(jckholder8   In   Christiana,   ac- 
cording to  Senator  Wuxiams.  Republican,  of 
Delaware,  will  pay  practically  all  of  the  tax 
In    event    of   divestiture    to    Its   stockholders 
Also   according    to   Senator   Wiujam.<):    "The 
more  than  50.u(X)  employees  of  the  Du  Pont 
Co    who   purchased   stock  under   their   com- 
pany's   stock    purchase    plan — and    most    of 

that  stock  has  been  purchased  since  1950 

will  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  under  thU 
bill.  Under  this  bill  we  shift  the  tax  bu.'-den 
to  those  who  the  committee  feels  are  beat 
ahl^  to  pay  the  tax— that  Is.  those  who  have 
the  lean  cost  factor  and  the  largest  amount 
of  gain   " 

ThU  is  a  ootnplex  measure  and  there  are. 
of  course,  arguments  against  It.  surh  as 
those  advanced  by  Senators  Ooas  and  D<jlo- 
^**;  I*  •»  »'*o  »  very  Important  measure. 
however,  and  It  should  be  voted  up  or  down 


on  Its  merits — not  on  the  baseless  suggestion 
that  it  Is  something  dreamed  up  by  Senator 
Btsd  to  further  line  the  pockets  of  a  handful 

of  Republican  millionaires. 


IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  25.   1982 1 

Du    Pont   Co.vmovnwT 

Controversy  may  tie  expected  to  continue 
to  swirl  around  the  Du  Pont  bill,  but  It  Is 
easy    to    see    why    it    has    passed    both    the 

Houc^e  aud  Senate.  Leglaiators  raliled 
around  the  bill  because  they  came  U)  be- 
l.eve  that  It  will  protect  ijnall  Investors 
against  discriminatory  taxation  and  that  it 
will  aid  an  orderly  transfer  of  the  83  million 
shares  of  Oenerid  Motors  common  «t«->ck  of 
which  E  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co  must 
Ulvest  ItneiX  under  court  uriler  The  bill  is 
not  lutended  to  thwart  euf jrcemi-ut  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  rather,  It  expresses  a  strong 
belief  that  the  rank  anJ  nie  if  Investors 
sh  >uld   not  be  hurt   In   the  proces.<! 

If  Du  Pont  should  distribute  the  OM 
.shares  of  its  stockholders,  under  the  pre.'-.ent 
law,  they  would  have  to  pay  in'^me  ti\xes 
on  the  value  of  the  stock  as  if  It  were  cur- 
rent income  It  U  generai;y  tojicoded  that 
this  would  be  unfair,  since  the  stock  Ls 
really  capital  which  Is  being  tec-hnlcally 
shifted  from  one  owner  to  an^Uhcr  solely 
becau.'ie  of  the  court  decree  Under  the 
bill,  the  recipients  of  General  Motors  stock 
from  Du  Pont  will  be  taxed  on  their  raplUil 
gains.  If  and  when  they  sell  their  stock. 
ThU  us  no  wi:.  Ifail  or  special  privilege  It 
merely  leave*  uie  iu..^tor  m  Hie  pob'.Uori 
he  would  have  occupied  If  he  had  originally 
divided  his  finds  between  Cie:.e:a;  M/t.^rs 
and  Du  Pont  sh.ires 

Tlie  major  controversy  arose  over  the  treat- 
ment accorded  the  Christiana  Securities  Co  . 
a  h.jlding  co.-r.p.iny  »hlch  owns  2U  percent 
of  all  the  stL>ck  in  tiie  Du  Pont  C  Under 
the  present  law  only  a  light  t^  wrald  be 
imposed  on  V.e  tr.in.^fer  .  f  Geiicral  Motors 
shares  from  Du  Pont  Ui  Christiana.  Con- 
gress more  than  doubled  this  In  the  bill  it 
passed  but  Sena'or  DoukIrs'  amendment  de- 
.s.gn'Hl  to  levy  capital  gains  taxes  against 
the  holding  company,  on  the  same  b.isis  as 
if  it  were  an  Individ UiU.  went  down  to  d»-feat. 
Sponsors  of  that  amendment  fear  Uiat  en- 
actment of  the  bin  without  It  will  encour- 
age Judge  LnBuy.  who  Is  now  drafting  the 
final  antitrust  decree  to  allow  Christiana 
tJ  pass  on  to  Its  own  shareholders  the  18 
null  Ion  8h.ires  of  Oeneral  Motors  8t<x:k  It 
m.iy  receive  These  ChrUuana  shareholders 
are  Lirgely  members  uf  the  Du  Punt  family 
The  effect  would  be.  It  Is  said  to  lea'.e  the 
Du  Ponts  In  control  of  General  Motor?  thus 
defeating  the  purpose  of  the  Department 
'»f  Justice  in  bringing  its  antitrust  case  In 
the  flrst  place. 

More  will  be  heard  of  this  aspect  of  the 
ruse  The  Senate  wa.s  arguing  for  del.iy  un- 
til Judge  I.aBuy  s  ruling  has  been  handed 
down  If  President  Kennedy  signs  the  bUl, 
however,  the  Judge  will  at  lea^t  h.^ve  the 
advantage  of  a  definite  st;itute  before  him 
That  might  help  him  U>  decide  whether  the 
Du  Ponts  should  be  allowed  U)  receive  their 
share  of  the  Cleneral  Motors  stock  as  Indl- 
viUuais  or  whether  the  equivalent  sliould  be 
paid  to  thf>m  m  cash  While  the  contro- 
ver-iy  on  this  point  continues,  it  is  a  relief 
to  know  that  rank  and  file  Investors  will  not 
be  penalised  by  a  high  policy  decision  over 
which  they  had  no  control. 


LEOISLATTVE  PROGRAM  —  ORDER 
FOR  THE  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 
ON  WEDNFJ5DAY 

Mr  DIRKS  EN  Madam  President  I 
should  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  see 
what  he  anticipates  with  respect  to  the 
amendments  that  have  been  filed  to  the 


pending  bill  and  also  what  he  wotild  like 
to  cover  for  the  remainder  of  the  week 
before  Senators  depart  from  town  on  the 
Lincoln  tour. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
in  resporwe  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
disLmgrui.^hed  minority  leader.  I  think 
that  I  should  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  a  specific  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  Into  that  there 
will  be  no  votes  on  the  9th,  10th.  llth, 
12th.  and  13th  of  thl5  month.  That  is 
Friday  through  Tuesday. 

We  cannot  give  definite  assurance  that 
there  will  not  be  votes  on  the  8th  or  the 
14th.  the  period  preceding  and  follow- 
ing the  Lincoln's  birthday  recess,  so- 
called.  It  Is  hoped  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  dliipose  of  S.  1241,  the  pending 
business,  tonight,  even  if  It  means  re- 
maining in  se&sion  until  a  reasonably 
late  hour  In  the  evening.  However,  the 
Senate  will  not  be  pushed  on  this  ques- 
tion If  the  bill  cannot  be  disposed  of 
witiiin  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  of 
cours(.>.  consideration  will  be  resumed  to- 
morrow. 

Tomorrow,  if  necessary,  oonskler- 
atiun  of  the  biil.  S.  1241,  will  continue: 
and  on  the  completion  of  considera- 
Uun  of  that  measure,  the  Senate  will 
turn  to  .S  2520.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  and  Disclosure 
.Act  With  re.spect  to  the  method  of  en- 
furcement  arid  to  provide  certain  addi- 
titniiil  saivctions.  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  have  talked  with  the  distinguiatied 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr  DiRKscN)  about  this  particu- 
lar subject.  I  announce  on  our  behalf 
that  it  is  our  present  intention  to  oon- 
-sider  the  money  resolutions  on  the 
calendur  on  Wedne.sday  next.  I  hope 
most  sincerely  that  the  items  on  the  cal- 
endar to  which  there  is  no  objection  can 
be  disposed  of  at  that  time.  In  that  re- 
.spect I  hope  that  the  unanimous -con- 
sent request  which  I  am  about  to  make 
will  be  granted. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  Wednesday  next,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  business,  there 
be  a  call  of  the  calendar  for  the  consid- 
eration of  measures  to  which  there  is  no 
objection.  bot,'lnning  with  Calendar  No 
1142. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIEIX).  To  summarize  the 
proposed  legislative  program,  we  shall 
continue  to  consider  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  until  action  has  been  com- 
plf  ted 

We  .shall  follow  consideration  of  that 
bill  with  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2S20, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plan  and  Disclosure  Act  with  respect  to 
the  metliod  of  enforcement  and  supenrlse 
certain  additional  sanctions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  Wednesday  we  shall  take  up  the 
it.ms  on  the  calendar  to  which  there  Is 
no  objection  and  also  the  money  resolu- 
tions about  which  announcement  has  al- 
ready been  made.  That  Is  all  I  have  to 
announce 

Mr.     DIRKSEN     Madam     President, 

for   further   clarification.  I  understand 
that    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
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Ohio  I  Mr.  LauschiI  has  an  amendment 
tiiat  he  desires  to  offer.  I  am  wondering 
whether  he  intends  to  press  the  amend- 
ment and  how  long  a  period  of  time 
consideration  of  the  amendment  might 
take 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Madam  President,  I 
contemplate  pressing  the  amendment. 
It  IS  an  amendment  which  would  strike 
from  the  bill  title  II.  which  would  create 
prants  for  ."Jcholarships  as  distinguished 
from  loans,  as  set  forth  in  the  National 
Defen.se  Act  I  believe  I  ought  to  have 
at  lea.<^t  an  hour  to  present  the  amend- 
ment I  do  not  think  I  shall  take  that 
length  of  time,  but  others  may  wish  to 
participate  in  the  debate. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Madam  Pre.sident.  I 
am  informed  that  an  efTort  will  be  made 
to  table  some  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments that  may  be  offered.  I  believe 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  ErvtnI  has  an 
amendment,  and  I  presume  he  will  be 
pres.sing  that  amendment,  also. 

Mr  ERVIN  Madam  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  would  strike  out 
the  proposal  that  the  Government  make 
loans  out  of  tax  money  to  private  non- 
profit colleges.  I  believe  that  my 
amendment  is  a  highly  important  one, 
because,  as  I  see  it,  it  would  prevent 
Congre.ss  from  violating  the  plain  pre- 
cepts of  the  establishment  of  religion 
clause  of  the  fir.st  amendment.  Under 
the  bill  as  it  is  now  phrased  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  authorized  to 
make  loans  not  only  to  church  schools 
which  blend  a  secular  and  sectarian 
education,  but  it  would  actually  be  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  to  theological 
institutions,  whose  sole  function  is  to 
train  their  students  to  be  Protestant 
clergymen.  Catholic  priests,  or  Jewish 
rabbis, 

I  do  not  believe  that  provisions  of  this 
kind  can  b'^  reconciled  with  che  clause  of 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  religion.  It  may  be  that 
Senators  other  than  myself  will  assume 
the  same  position  I  take,  and  there  may 
be  considerable  discussion  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  have  a  question  to 
addre.ss  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  Senators  that  the  Senate 
is  still  in  the  marning  hour.  Is  there 
objection  to  a  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent colloquy?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
believe  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  has  an  amendment 
that  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  I  Mr.  ProutyI.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  expect  to  press 
that  amendment? 

Mr     KEATING.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  What  about  the  time 
factor? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  will  let  the  dis- 
tinguished Senatar  from  Vermont  speak 
for  me  on  that  question. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  we  shall  re- 
quire at  least  2  hours,  which  would  be 
divided  Jointly,  in  order  to  explain  our 
amendment  thoroughly. 


Mr.  KEATING.  The  amendment  is 
somewhat  like  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio.  Our 
amendment  seeks  to  convert  the  pro- 
PKJsed  scholarships  into  loans  and  then 
to  provide  for  an  extension  of  the  for- 
giveness provisions  in  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  in  two  respects: 
First,  to  allow  teachers  in  any  school  to 
have  the  loans;  secondly,  to  provide  that 
if  a  student  is  in  the  upper  quarter  of 
his  class,  he  may  receive  a  forgiveness 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  loan.  So  the 
amendment  would  require  a  little  discus- 
sion on  our  side. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
yield   the   floor  on   that  r>oint. 


AID  FOR  IHGHER  EDUCATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  l)efore  the  Senate  the  imflnished 
bu.siness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1241*  to  authorize  assist- 
ance to  public  and  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  im- 
provement of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facilities  and  to  authorize  scholar- 
ships for  undergraduate  study  in  such 
institutions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  12 
strike  out  lines  18  through  20.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

(2)  The  term  "academic  facilities"  shall 
not  include  (A)  any  facility  Intended  pri- 
marily for  events  for  which  admission  Is  to 
be  charged  to  the  general  public,  (B)  any 
facility  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  In- 
struction or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship, 
or  (C)  any  facility  which  (although  not  a 
facility  described  In  the  preceding  clause) 
is  used  or  to  be  used  primarily  In  connection 
with  any  part  of  the  program  of  a  school  or 
department  of  divinity.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subparagraph,  *he  term  "school  or 
department  of  divinity"  means  an  Institu- 
tion, or  a  department  or  branch  of  an  Insti- 
tution, whose  program  is  specifically  for  the 
education  of  students  to  prepare  them  to  be- 
come ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon 
some  other  religious  vocation  or  to  prepare 
them  to  teach  theological  subjects. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  amendment  is  of- 
fered in  my  behalf  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill  1 ,  £is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  amendment  show  the  joint 
authorship  of  it  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  i-oU. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  there 
is  pending  before  the  Senate  now  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  a  few  min- 
utes ago  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama.  In  our  opinion,  the  amend- 
ment provides  thorough  and  ample  con- 
stitutional safeguards  to  the  loan  pro- 
gram authorized  under  title  I  of  the  bill. 

Madam  President,  the  amendment  is 
a  definition  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  I,  in  our  capacities 
as  leaders  on  the  floor  of  the  higher 
education  bill,  believe  the  amendment  is 
essential  for  the  clarification  of  the  bill 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  speaks  for  itself  in 
large  part.  It  incorporates  the  safe- 
guards on  the  loan  program  which  ap- 
pear in  the  House-passed  version  of  the 
bUl. 

I  wish  to  read  the  language  from  the 
House  bill,  which  appears  at  page  23,  at 
line  25  of  H.R.  8900,  as  follows: 

(2)  The  term  "academic  faculties"  shall 
not  Include  (A)  any  facility  Intended  pri- 
marily for  events  for  which  admission  Is  to 
be  charged  to  the  general  public,  or  any 
gymnasium  or  other  facility  specially  de- 
signed for  physical  education  or  athletic  or 
recreational  activities,  or  (B)  any  facility 
used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  Instruc- 
tion or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship,  or 
(C)  any  facility  which  (although  not  a  fa- 
cility descrit>ed  In  the  precedinf;  clause)  Is 
used  or  to  be  used  primarily  In  connection 
with  any  part  of  the  program  of  a  school  or 
department  of  divinity.  Por  the  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  term  "school  or  de- 
partment of  divinity"  means  an  Institution, 
or  a  department  or  branch  of  an  Institution, 
whose  program  Is  specifically  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  to  prepare  them  to  become 
ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some 
other  religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them 
to  teach  theological  subjects. 

I  note  particularly  that  under  the 
Morse-Hill  amendment,  if  it  is  adopted, 
the  term  "academic  facilities"  shall  not 
include  (1)  any  facilities  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a 
place  of  religious  workship  or  (2)  any 
facility  which  although  not  a  facility  de- 
scribed under  ( 1 )  above  is  used  or  to  be 
used  primarily  in  connection  with  any 
part  of  a  program  of  a  school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity. 

Much  concern  has  been  expressed,  and 
in  my  judgment,  will  be  expressed  in  this 
debate,  over  the  constitutional  provisions 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  in  the  context  of  the 
first  amendment.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  Senate  that  loans  for  restricted  pur- 
poses are  currently  being  made  to  non- 
profit private  schools  under  title  III  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Twelve  percent  of  each  appropriation 
for  the  acquisition  of  science,  mathe- 
matics, or  foreign  language  equipment — 
or  minor  remodeling  of  space  for  such 
equipment — is  required  to  be  allotted  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  loans 
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to  private,  nonproflt,  elementary,  and 
secondary  schools.  Affiliation  or  non- 
afflliation  with  a  religious  organization 
IS  immaterial.  The  loans  are  author- 
ized to  enable  the  borrowing  school  to 
acquire  equipment  of  the  types  referred 
to  above — and  do  minor  remodeling — and 
must  l>ear  mterest  at  marketable  obliga- 
tions  of  the  United  States,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  of  I  percent 
Such  loans  must  mature  within  10  years. 

I  p«jmt  out  to  the  Senate  that  in  the 
committee  amendments  to  S.  2345.  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  amend- 
ments. *hich  are  pending  on  the  calen- 
dar, the  committee  has  specifically  pre- 
viously excluded  from  section  305  a ' 
classrooms  for  religious  purposes  and 
that,  therefore,  the  amendment  I  am  no*- 
offering  i.s  in  harmony  with  the  ix\sition 
taken  by  the  comm.ittee  in  that  other 
important  portion  of  the  President  s  edu- 
caiional  program 

As  a  .similar  parallel  in  NDEA  com- 
n^..llee  amendments,  I  cite  the  proh.ibi- 
tion  placpd  in  title  IV  of  the  NDFA 
fellow.shlp  program,  which  denies  fel- 
lowships to  any  individual  for  study  at  a 
school  or  department  of  divinity  or  re- 
h-cion.  No  fellowship  in  that  S  2345 
amendment  can  be  awarded  any  individ- 
ual for  study  in  religious  or  theological 
subjects. 

Madam  President,  it  has  become  quite 
apparent  that  in  this  gray  area  of  C(m- 
stitutional  interpretation  of  church- 
state  relationships,  there  is  an  ever-arrow- 
ing need  for  a  definitive  statement  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  first  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  the  aid  which  can 
be  given  to  the  nonpublic  sectors  of 
all  education,  elementary  and  .secondary, 
as  well  as  higher  education 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1  and  I  have 
jointly  Introduced  a  bill.  S.  1482.  which 
would  provide  procedures  to  insure  cut- 
ting through  the  constitutional  snarl. 
It  IS  my  hope  that  m  this  session  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  Senate  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  act  upon  tht.-?  bill,  becau.se 
it  will.  If  enacted,  go  far  to  remove  the 
ambiguities  presently  existing.  That, 
however,  is  suitable  for  debate  at  an- 
other time 

The  opening,'  statements  on  S.  1241 
have  been  presented  by  many  Senators. 
I  wish  to  thank  them  all  for  the  courtesy 
and  help  that  they  have  been  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  Senate  We  now 
approach  the  period  for  the  offeriri«  of 
amendments  previously  submiLU^d.  and 
this  IS  the  first  amendment  which  the 
committee  wishes  to  have  the  Senate 
consider. 

Madam  President,  I  have  discu.'^sed 
this  amendment  at  great  length  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ijibor 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr  Hili.  i 
We  believe  the  amendment  will  clarify 
the  definition  sections  of  the  bill  and  will 
bring  it  into  an  alinement  with  the  House 
bill  in  the  matter  of  definition.  In  mv 
judgment,  quite  frankly,  it  will  avoid 
serious  difficulties  within  the  confer- 
ence. t)ecause  the  House  and  the  Senate 
would  then  stand  together,  makintr  it 
perfectly  clear  that  none  of  the  money 
provided   in  the   bill  by   way  uf  a   loan 


may  go  to  any  religious  activity  of  any 
pnvate  institution. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  ERVIN  Madam  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  expect  to  a.sk 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendmei\t  soon'' 

Mr.  MORSE  Ihe  amendment  is  now 
before  the  Senate.  I  have  called  up  the 
amendment  on  behalf  of  ti'.e  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  myself 

Mr  ERVIN  Madam  President.  I  v.  i^h 
to  speak  ar;ain.^t  the  amendmeiit  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  confe.ssion  of  the  truth 
of  my  a.v^eltion  that  the  bill  m  iLs  onp- 
inul  form  us  a  violatujn  of  the  establish- 
mer.t-of-rellglon  clau.'^e  of  the  first 
amendment. 

In  order  for  me  to  .s;iL..k  .i^ainst  the 
amendment,  :t  uill  be  nec*.^  arv  for  me 
to  state  my  position  at  some  length  m 
respect  to  the  bill  in  its  onicinal  form. 
IXirin:,'  the  rourse  of  my  remark '  I  .shall 
refer  to  three  deci.sion.>  of  the  Siiiceme 
Court  of  the  United  States  'Iliose  de- 
cisions are  as  follows  First,  the  ca.se  of 
Everion  a,Minst  Board  of  Eiiucatlon  of 
the  t^)wn.-hip  of  F^mht  and  others,  which 
IS  repoited  in  330  V  S  Rrix)rts.  be«inning 
at  page  1:  second  the  case  of  McCoUum 
a-;H;n.-;t  Board  C'f  Edueation.  which  is  re- 
ported in  333  US  Reports  at  pa^e  203, 
and  third,  the  case  of  Zorach  against 
Clauson  and  others,  constituting  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  which  is  reported  in  343  US  F^e- 
ports  at  page  306 

I  consider  the  flr-t  of  these  diCision.s. 
the  deci.sion  m  the  Everson  case  to  be 
j-o  impt)rtant  to  an  uIlder^tandlng  in 
respect  to  what  is  Involved  in  the  orig- 
inal bill,  in  respect  to  the  amendment 
winch  I  have  offered  to  strike  out  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  bill,  and  in  respect 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  able 
and  distingui.^hed  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr  MoRSK  I  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama Mr  Hn.Ll.  that  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  mcluded  in  the  t>ody  of  the  Record. 
so  that  any  ix-rsons  who  are  interested 
in  the  debate  may  have  the  benefit  of 
what  the  decision  recites  TTierefore.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Ever&on  cast-  be  printed  in 
the  kxxly  <  f  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remark.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OEPICER  Mr 
Metcalf  in  the  chair'.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  IS  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1  • 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  I  believe 
in  education  I  beheve  in  the  purposes 
which  prompt  the  proponents  of  the  bill, 
so  far  as  they  .seek  to  affurd  the  youth 
of  this  land  an  opportunity  to  procure 
an  education  I  think  I  have  illustrated 
throughout  my  life  my  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  education  As  a  ciuzen.  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
public  schools  of  my  community,  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  tni.stees  of  the 
I'niver.sify  of  North  Carolina,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  l»ard  of  trustees  of  a 
p:;vat.'.  r-.ur.p.-nfu  institution  of  higher 
learning.  Davidson  College.  I  have  done 
ev.rythin-:  within  my  power  to  assist 
education,  both  at  the  grade  school  level 
and  at  the  collegiate  and  university 
levels. 


Mr  MORSE.  Mr  Preaident,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr  ERVIN      I  yield. 

Mr  MORSE.  In  my  capacity  as  chair- 
miin  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
I  w  ish  to  -say  tu  the  Senator's  constituents 
in  North  Carolina  that  although  the 
Senator  and  I  may  disagree  on  this  par- 
ticular segment  of  the  bill.  I  testify  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
l^een  a  lower  of  strength  and  assistance 
to  me  many,  many  times  in  connection 
with  education  hi;islation.  There  is  no 
(juestion  in  my  mmd  as  to  the  support 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
ErmnI  has  given  to  us  many  tmies  in 
our  efforts  to  do  what  we  can  to 
stien^ithen  tlie  development  of  the  minds 
of  tlie  youni;  people  of  this  country.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  shaicd 
my  view  and  has  supported  me  many 
times  on  the  proposition  that  one  of  the 
Uuii^s  which  cor-.f rents  our  country  m 
the  great  contest  between  freedom  and 
tt)ia'..taManism  is  tlie  need  to  8trent;thcn 
one  of  our  great  defense  weapons.  Tliis 
deftiise  weapon  i&  the  educational  system 
of  the  United  States. 

S<j.  Mr  President,  at  tlie  beginning  of 
what  may  be  a  disagreement  in  regard 
to  an  amendment,  I  wish  him  to  know 
that  I  shall  disagree  with  him  with 
reluctance,  but  I  greatly  appreciate  Uie 
help  he  has  been  to  me  on  issue  after 
is,sue. 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  cuurteous  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon;  and  I  wish  to 
practice  reciprocity  to  the  extent  of  say- 
ing Uiat  I  know  of  no  American  of  our 
geiu ration  who  his  shown  more  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  education  at  all  levels 
than  has  the  able  and  distinguished 
siniior  Senator  from  Oregon.  Not  only 
has  he  demonstrated  this  in  the  career 
he  selected  for  himself  before  he  l>ccame 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  but  he  has  also 
demonstrated  it  time  and  time  again  in 
his  activities  in  the  Senate  In  behalf  of 
tlie  cause  of  education. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  very  much  for  his 
flattering  generosity. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
also  like  to  say,  as  evidence  of  my  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  education,  that  as  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Ix'gislaturc.  I  have  supported  bills  mak- 
ing lilx-ral  appropriations  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  North  Carolina; 
and  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
have  twice  voted  for  Federal  aid  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  several  States,  un- 
der bills  which  specify  that  there  shall  be 
no  Federal  control,  and  that  such  aid 
shall  be  extended  to  public  schools  only. 

Mr  President,  I  also  have  a  deep  con- 
viction and  respect  for  the  place  of  reli- 
gion m  the  life  of  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  think  our  country  today  stands 
in  need  of  the  robust  faith  of  our  fore- 
fathers. I  believe  that  we  In  America 
would  be  ab.solutely  secure  against  the 
threat  which  imperils  the  very  survival 
of  our  country  and  the  survival  of  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  if  we  had  such  a 
robust  faith.  This  would  be  true  because 
in  that  event  we  could  certainly  keep 
our  hearts  in  the  necessary  courage  and 
patience  and  lift  up  our  hands  with  the 
necessary  strength  at  all  times.    We  need 
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a  faith  which  teaches  us  that  as  the  stars 
in  their  courses  fought  against  Slsera  In 
the  days  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  is 
an  Almighty  Ood  who  is  going  to  fight 
against  any  men  who  aedc  to  extinguish 
the  lights  of  Uberty  all  around  this  earth, 
as  do  the  leaders  of  communism. 

Mr.  President,  tiince  I  will  discuss  to 
some  extent  religl(ius  education.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  what  I  consider 
the  primary  sounx  of  religious  educa- 
tion; namely,  the  Bible.  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  beautiful  words 
and  sublime  observations  to  be  found 
in  the  King  JameH  version  of  the  Bible, 
with  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
temptations  which  assail  us.  BeUeving 
as  I  do  in  educatitm  and  its  importance 
to  our  Nation.  I  must  confess  that  I 
sought  for  some  way  which  I  thought 
would  Justify  me  in  voting  for  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  which  undertake  to 
extend  long-term  loans  to  private,  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Mr.  President,  one  thing  that  the  King 
James  verskm  of  the  Bible  teaches  us  is 
that  the  temptations  which  are  presented 
to  us  never  come  to  us  in  an  ugly 
fashion ;  they  always  present  to  us  some- 
thing that  is  desirable. 

So  in  this  case  a  temptaticm  confronts 
us.  Frankly.  I  was  strongly  tempted  to 
vote  for  the  pending  bill,  notwithstand- 
ing my  misgivings  about  it.  because  of 
my  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education 
and  because  of  my  conviction  that  our 
country  can  remain  great  only  if  its 
youth  are  educated. 

It  is  a  strange  paradox,  however,  that 
the  temptation  which  came  to  me  to 
vote  for  this  bill  in  its  original  form, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  which 
would  allow  the  Federal  government  to 
make  loans  to  private,  nonprofit  colleges. 
1-5  strikingly  similar  in  character  to  the 
f^rst  temptation  recorded  in  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible.  I  wish  to 
read  from  Genesis,  chapter  3,  verses  1 
through  6: 

Now  the  serpent  wa«  more  subtil  than  aaiy 
beart  of  the  Qeld  which  the  Lord  Ood  bad 
made.  And  he  said  unto  the  woman.  Tea, 
hath  Ood  aald.  T  Bhall  not  eat  of  every  tree 
of  the  ganlen? 

And  the  woman  said  unto  the  lerpent.  We 
may  eat  oX  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the 
garden: 

But  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  U  in 
the  mld«t  of  the  garden.  Ood  hath  aald,  Te 
shall  not  eat  of  It,  neither  shall  ye  touch 
it,  leat  ye  die. 

And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman.  Ye 
sliall  not  surely  die; 

For  God  doth  know  that  la  the  day  ye 
eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened, 
and  ye  shall  l>e  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil. 

And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree 
was  good  for  food,  and  that  It  waa  pleasant 
to  the  eyee,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make 
one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and 
did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband 
with  her;  and  he  did  eat. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  in  its  present 
form  presents  a  temptation  strikingly 
similar  in  nature  to  that  which  the  ser- 
pent presented  to  Eve.  We  are  told  that 
if  we  commit  constitutional  evil  by  ignor- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  first  amendment 
of  the  Constitution,  educational  good 
will  result. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  serpent  said 
to  Eve.    He  said.  "If  you  will  just  dls- 
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obey  the  Lord  and  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  you  shall 
have  knowledge.  You  shall  know  good 
from  evlL"  And  Eve  succumbed  to  the 
temptation,  because  she  was  convinced 
that  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  grew  In 
the  midst  of  the  garden  would  make  her 
wise. 

And  80  we  are  prwented  here  In  this 
bill  with  the  temptation  to  do  constitu- 
tional evil  in  order  that  our  youth  may 
acquire  knowledge  and  become  wise. 

I  malnteln  that  this  bill  in  its  present 
form  will  enable  the  Federal  Ctovernment 
to  use  tax  mcmeys  for  the  benefit  of 
private,  nonprofit  colleges  and  universi- 
ties which  are  affiliated  with  churches 
and  which  are  engaged,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  teaching  of  the  ten- 
ets and  the  faiths  of  the  churches  with 
which  they  are  affiliated. 

I  maintain  that  this  bill  will  enable 
the  Federal  Government  to  use  tax 
moneys  for  the  benefit  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning  which  blend  secular  and 
sectarian  education. 

I  maintain  that  the  bin  in  Its  present 
form  wouW  even  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  loans  of  money  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  land  and  erect- 
ing on  such  land  classrooms  and  other 
educational  facihties  for  theological 
seminaries  whose  sole  function  is  to 
train  their  students  to  be  Protestant 
clergymen  or  Catholic  priests  or  Jewish 
rabbis. 

I  maintain  that  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senators  from  Oregon  and 
Alabama  constitutes  a  confession  of  the 
soimdness  of  my  views  in  these  respects. 

I  assert  that  the  amendment  now  un- 
der consideration  affords  no  protection 
whatever  against  the  threatened  use  of 
Federal  tax  moneys  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  religious  instruction. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  I  say  it  Is  true 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
developed  a  doctrine  which  seems  to  bar 
the  courthouse  door  against  any  Ameri- 
can who  attempts  to  call  in  question  the 
constitutionality  of  any  use  of  Federal 
moneys.  As  I  read  its  decisions,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
holds,  in  substance,  that  the  interest  of 
each  Individual  American  taxpayer  in 
Federal  moneys  appropriated  for  any  use 
is  so  infuiitesimal  that  he  cannot  raise 
the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
their  use. 

Any  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
amendment  proix>sed  by  the  Senators 
from  Oregon  and  Alabama  cannot  be 
called  Into  question  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  this  rule 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  during  recent  years.  That 
is  the  first  reason  why  the  ameiKlment  is 
InefTective  and  inadequate. 

The  amendment  is  Ineffective  and  in- 
adequate for  a  second  reason.  It  has  no 
sanction  in  it.  While  it  expresses,  in  a 
sense,  a  pious  hope  that  none  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  are  devoted  to  teaching 
the  tenets  and  faiths  of  churches  will 
use  any  of  the  property  they  acquire 
under  the  loans  for  that  purpose,  it  ccm- 
talns  no  provision  whatsoever  whereby 
they  can  be  compelled  to  abide  by  that 
pious  hope. 


It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  value 
of  any  law  is  no  higher  than  the  sanction 
provided  for  the  enforcement  of  that 
law;  and  there  Is  no  provision  in  the 
pending  amendment  for  any  enforce- 
ment of  the  pious  hope  that  institutions 
benefited  by  the  loans  will  not  violate 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  land  to  be  acquired  as  sites  for 
academic  facilities  under  the  bill  is  to  be 
held  in  fee  simple  by  the  religious  institu- 
tions involved.  The  buildings  which  will 
be  constructed  upon  those  lands  will  also 
be  owned  in  fee  simple  by  those  religious 
institutions.  There  is  no  method  what- 
ever, either  under  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  or  imder  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  providing  any  way 
in  whldi  what  I  say  is  a  pious  hope  ex- 
pressed in  the  amendment  can  be  made 
an  actuality. 

What  is  going  to  happen  after  the 
buildings  are  constructed  and  after  the 
loans  are  paid?  It  is  absurd  to  express  a 
pious  hope  in  this  legislative  proposal 
that  colleges  shall  use  certain  btiildings 
for  certain  purposes  and  not  for  other 
purposes  without  any  means  or  pro- 
cedure being  available  to  enforce  it. 

If  we  are  to  appraise  aright  the  cur- 
rent demands  for  Federal  tax  aid  to 
church  schools,  we  must  begin  with  a 
study  of  history,  "nils  Is  true  becatise 
we  can  understand  the  institutions  and 
laws  of  today  only  if  we  know  the  his- 
torical events  out  of  which  they  arise. 

T^e  most  heart-rending  story  of  his- 
tory is  that  of  man's  struggle  against 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyraimy  for  the 
simple  right  to  bow  his  own  knees  before 
his  own  Ood  in  his  own  way. 

As  one  of  America's  wisest  Jurists  of  all 
time,  the  late  Chief  Jtistlce  Walter  P. 
Stacy,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina,  declared  In  the  opinion  he 
wrote  in  State  v.  Beat  (199  N.C.  278) : 

For  some  reason,  too  deep  to  fathom,  men 
contend  more  furiously  over  the  road  to 
heaven,  which  they  cannot  see,  than  over 
their  visible  walks  on  earth  fand)  It  would 
be  almost  unbelievable,  if  history  did  not 
record  the  tragic  fact,  that  men  have  gone 
to  war  and  cut  each  other*!  throats  because 
they  ooiild  not  agree  as  to  what  waa  to  be- 
come of  them  after  their  throats  were  cut. 

The  Founding  Fathers  who  wrote  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  were 
acutely  aware  of  these  truths. 

They  saw  with  the  eyes  of  history  the 
cruelties  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  of  France, 
the  slaughter  of  the  Waldensians  in  the 
Alpine  valleys  of  Italy,  the  hanging  and 
jailing  of  English  and  Irish  Catholics  by 
Protestant  England,  the  hunting  down  of 
the  Covenanters  upon  the  crags  and 
moors  of  Scotland,  the  branding,  hang- 
ing, and  whipping  of  Quakers  and  the 
banishing  of  Baptists  by  Puritan  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  hundreds  of  other 
atrocities  committed  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligion. 

The  Founding  Fathers  knew,  more- 
over, that  even  during  their  own  life- 
times those  who  did  not  conform  to  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  churches 
established  by  law  in  the  places  they 
lived,  such  as  Scotch-Irish  Presbs^terians 
in  Ulster.  Catholics  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  dissenters  in  various  American 
ct^onies,  had  been  barred  from  dvil  and 
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military  offices  because  of  their  faiths, 
had  been  compelled  to  pay  tithes  for  the 
propagation  of  religious  opinions  they 
disbelieved,  and  had  had  their  marriages 
annulled  and  their  children  adjudged  il- 
legitimate for  daring  to  speak  their  mar- 
riage vows  before  ministers  of  their  own 
faitiis,  rather  than  before  clery(?men  of 
the  established  churches. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  were  deter- 
mined that  none  of  these  tragic  histor- 
ical events  should  be  repeated  in  the 
Nation  they  were  creating. 

To  this  end.  they  inserted  two  pro- 
visions in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  appears  in 
article  6.  and  declares  that  "no  religious 
Test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  Qualifi- 
cation to  any  Office  or  public  Trust  un- 
der the  United  States." 

The  second  appears  in  the  first  amend- 
ment, and  states  that  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof." 

These  provisions  embody  in  the  Con- 
stitution the  abiding  conviction  of  the 
Pounding  Pathers  that  the  complete  and 
permanent  separation  of  the  spheres  of 
religious  activity  and  civil  authority  is 
best  for  religion  and  best  for  the  state. 

I  cherish  the  constitutional  principle 
of  the  s^)aration  of  church  and  state  as 
the  most  precious  part  of  our  heritage  as 
Americans.  It  must  be  preserved  if  lib- 
erty of  any  kind  is  to  endure.  This  us 
true  because  political  liberty  cannot  exist 
where  any  church  dictates  to  the  .state 
and  religious  liberty  cannot  exist  where 
the  state  interferes  with  religion. 

I  cannot  reconcile  the  provisions  of 
title  I  of  the  pending  bill.S  1241.  author- 
izing loans  for  construction  of  academic 
facilities  to  private  nonprofit  in.stitutions 
of  higher  learning,  with  the  establish- 
ment-of-religion  clause  of  the  first 
amendment.  This  is  true  because  a  very 
large  proportion  of  these  private  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  learning  are 
either  owned  by  churches  or  are  con- 
trolled by  churches  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  to  their  students  either  directly 
or  indirectly  the  tenets  and  the  faiths  of 
the  churches  which  own  or  control  them 

Many  of  these  institutions  of  higher 
learning  bar  from  their  faculties  any 
teachers  except  those  who  hav.'  been 
trained  in  the  instruction  of  yout.i  in  the 
tenets  and  faith  of  the  religion  of  the 
institutions 

One  of  the  great  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  late  Jus- 
tice Robert  M.  Jackson,  made  an  obser- 
vation which  should  be  cherished  by 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  some  thinirs 
belong  to  Caesar  and  other  thinK.s  belong 
to  God.  and  that  the  things  of  Caesar 
.should  be  controlled  by  Caesar  and  that 
the  thing.s  of  God  should  be  controlled 
by  God  He  stated  in  his  separate  opin- 
i()n  in  the  Zorach  case  that  what  .should 
be  rendered  to  God  docs  not  need  to  be 
decided  and  collected  by  Caesar.  ' 

I  charge  that  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  undertakes  to  do  precisely  what 
Justice  Jackson  said  in  that  separate 
opinion  ought  not  to  be  done:  it  under- 
takes to  let  Caesar  decide  what  should 
be  done  and  what  sums  should  be  col- 
lected for  the  purpose  of  rendering   to 


God  a  means  of  instructing  persons  in 
religion. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  made  the  state- 
ment that  If  we  are  to  understand  the  in- 
stitutions and  laws  of  today  we  must 
know  the  events  of  yesterday  which 
brought  them  into  being 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  purpose 
and  the  meaning  of  the  establishment- 
of-reliKion  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, we  must  know  the  history  of  the 
drafting  and  adoption  of  that  clause  In 
a  general  way  I  have  discussed  the  hl.s- 
tory  which  inspired  the  Founding 
Fathers  to  believe  that  it  was  essential 
to  keep  separate  the  spheres  of  civil  gov- 
ernment and  religion 

The  author  of  the  establishment -of - 
religion  clause  of  the  first  amendment 
was  James  Madison,  who  was  in  a  sense 
a  disciple  of  Tiiomas  Jefferson.  James 
Madison  collaborated  with  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson in  the  .solution  of  the  basic  prob- 
lem which  is  dealt  with  in  the  establish- 
ment-of-religion  clause  of  tiie  first 
amendment  James       Madison      and 

Thomas  Je(Ter.son  acted  tonetlier  in  tiie 
great  fight  in  Virginia  which  preceded 
the  establisiiment  of  this  Republic. 
Thomas  Jeffer.son  drafted  what  is  kn<iwn 
as  the  Virginia  statute  for  rrliKiuus  free- 
dom, and  J.imts  Madison  piloU-d  the 
statutf  through  the  LeKislature  of  Vir- 
ginia The  .statut*'  was  desik'ned  to  end 
for  all  time  in  Virginia  the  practice  of 
compe'ilint;  the  pt-ople  of  that  State  to 
pay  taxes  or  tithes  for  the  support  of  the 
established  church  Jefferson's  and 
Madi.sons  fitiht  to  prevent  the  levying 
of  taxes  to  Hid  rt'IiKion  arose  from  the 
conviction  of  their  supportt-is  that  indi- 
vidual religiou.s  liberty  could  be  achimed 
best  under  n  government  which  was 
stripped  of  all  power  to  tax  to  support, 
or  othf-rwise  to  assist  any  or  all  religions 
or  to  interfere  with  the  b«'!iefs  of  any 
religious  individual  or  group 

I  think  it  is  interf'.=:tin«  to  note  the  im- 
portance Thomas  Jefferson  attributed  to 
the  VirfTinia  statute  for  religious  free- 
dom 

T!;:s  statute  decreed  that  in  Virj^inia, 
there  should  be  a  separation  of  church 
and  state,  and  it  contained  a  declaration 
th.at  to  compel  a  man  to  furnish  con- 
tnb!!tions  of  money  for  the  propagation 
of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves  is  sinful 
and  tyrannical 

Thomas  Jefferson's  appraisal  of  the 
importance  of  the  statute  of  Viruinia 
for  reliKious  freedom,  and  its  declaration 
that  to  compel  a  man  to  make  contri- 
butions of  money  for  the  propa'/ation 
of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves  is  sinful 
and  tvrnnnical  is  shown  by  the  epitaph 
inscribed  upon  his  iiravestone  Th.is 
epitaph  was  approved,  if  not  written  tav 
Thomas  Jefferson  himself  before  his 
death  At  that  time  Thomas  JefTerson 
had  bern  honored  many  time.s  by  his 
u-eneration  He  had  been  n  membrr  of 
the  State  Le<ii.slature  of  Virginia  He 
had  b«'en  twice  elected  G  ivernor  of  the 
State  of  \'iri'!nia  Hr  had  served  in  the 
Continental  Congress  He  had  repre- 
sented our  country  as  Minister  to  France 

He  had  been  Secretary  of  Stale  in  the 
Cabinet  of  Georue  Wa.shiri,'ton  He  had 
be»-n  elected  Vice  President  of  the  Inited 
States  under  John  Adams,  and  he  had 
twice  been  elected  to  the  highest  office 


within  the  gift  of  our  people,  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  Yet  when 
Thomaa  Jefferson  approved  the  epitaph 
which  he  wished  to  mark  for  all  time 
his  last  resting  place,  he  did  not  consider 
any  of  the  honors  which  had  been  paid 
to  him  by  his  generation  to  be  the  things 
which  he  wished  to  have  himself  remem- 
bered for  by  future  generations  of  our 
country.  So  the  epitaph  which  marks 
his  last  resting  place  reads  as  follows: 

Her*  wa«  burled  Thoin««  Jefferaon.  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence, of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Rellglouii 
Liberty,  and  fiither  of  the  University  of  Vlr- 
Klnla 

Thomas  Jefferson  did  not  care  whether 
he  was  remembered  for  the  honors  which 
he  had  received  and  tlie  offices  which  he 
had  held,  but  he  wanted  Americans  to 
remember  for  all  time  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for 
reliKious  freedom 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  s  protege,  James  Madison,  was 
the  author  of  the  establishment -of - 
reliKion  clause  of  the  first  amendment. 

Irvmt,'  Brant  has  recently  written  a 
book  entitled  "James  Madison.  Father 
of  the  Constitution  "  Chapter  21  of  that 
kxx)k  IS  entitled  "The  Bill  of  Rights."  and 
descnb«'s  m  detail  the  activities  of  Madi- 
son as  a  Member  of  the  first  Congress  m 
draftint;  and  seekinK  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  the  establlshment-of-rcliglon 
clau.se  of  the  first  amendment  On  pace 
268  of   that   book   Mr    Brant  stated: 

R«•ll^;lMll8  freedom  waa  Madlaon's  flrat  con- 
cern both  In  drafting  his  amendmentB  and 
In    the   deliberations    which    now   enaued 

The  author  then  tells  us  in  detail  of 
the  various  drafts  which  were  made  of 
tht  proixjsed  clause  and  he  makes  it 
crystal  clear  tliat  James  Madison's  main 
objtx:tive  was  to  secure  an  amendment 
barring  all  sort  of  Federal  support  of 
rclitjion- 

C)n  pases  271  and  272  of  this  book,  tlie 
author  tells  us  that  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  were  unable  to  agree  upon  a  draft 
of  the  clause  and  that  a  conference  com- 
mitUH?  was  appointed  to  reconcile  the 
different  proposed  drafts  He  telis  us 
how  this  drafting  committee,  of  which 
MadLson  was  a  member,  came  up  with 
the  wording  of  the  clause  as  it  now  ap- 
pears in  the  first  amendment: 

C'mk'rffe.s  fchall  make  no  Ihw  re«!>ectiii« 
u:i  i'',ih.i  hmetit  of  rellglnn.  (T  pruhlbitltik; 
ihf  Irt-e  exeri  I.se  thereof. 

The  author  then  tells  us  that  this  was 
written  by  Madisun.  and  he  says  Uiis. 
in  addition: 

of  .ill  the  verstun.s  i»f  the  religious  guar- 
iiiit.f  f  this  most  directly  covered  the  thing 
he  w.is  .iiniinK  at.  absolute  separation  of 
chviri-ii  and  state  and  total  exclusion  of 
Govcrionent  aid  to  religion 

I  have  referred  at  length  to  the  statute 
of  Virmnia  fur  religious  freedom,  because 
historians  and  courts  unite  In  the  con- 
viction that  the  purpovse  of  the  first 
amendment  is  virtually  identical  with 
the  objective  of  the  statute  of  Virginia 
for  religious  freedom.  I  wish  to  quote 
on  this  point  these  words  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  page  13  of  the  Ever- 
.son  case 

Thi.s  f'ourt  hn.i  previously  recognized  that 
the    provisions   of    the    flnt   amendment,   in 
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the  drafting  and  adoption  of  which  Madison 
and  Jeflerson  played  such  laadlng  rolM.  had 
the  aama  objective  and  were  intended  to 
provide  the  aame  protection  againat  govern- 
mental intrusion  on  religious  liberty  as  the 
Virginia  statute. 

This  brings  us  to  this  Inquiry:  What 
does  the  establishment-of-rcligion  clause 

of  the  first  amendment  do?     What  is 

Its  purpose?    What  does  It  provide? 

The  general  purpose  of  the  claase  is 
to  keep  the  hands  of  the  state  out  of 
religion,  and  to  keep  religion's  hands 
off  the  state.  That  is  its  overall  objec- 
tive. The  Pounding  Fathers  so  pro- 
vided because  they  knew  from  their 
."^tudy  of  history  that  we  cannot  have 
iwhUcal  liberty  where  the  state  is  con- 
trolled by  religion,  and  that  we  cannot 
have  religious  liberty  where  religion  is 
controlled  by  the  state. 

To  effect  this  general  purpose,  the 
establishment-of-religion  clause  of  the 
first  amendment  does  two  things:  First, 
It  strips  the  Government  of  all  power 
to  tax.  to  support,  or  otherwise  to  as- 
sist any  or  all  religions;  second,  it  for- 
bids the  Government  to  interfere  with 
the  beliefs  of  any  religious  individual 
or  group. 

We  are  concerned  primarily  here  with 
the  first  of  these  objectives,  because  the 
provisions  of  the  i>cnding  bill.  I  respect- 
fully submit,  which  allow  Federal  loans 
to  church-owned  or  church-controlled 
institutions  of  higher  learning  offend 
the  first  specific  objective,  namely,  the 
objective  embodied  in  the  provision 
which  strips  the  Government  of  all  power 
to  tax.  to  support,  or  otherwise  to  assist 
any  or  all  religions. 

Those  words  are  not  my  words.  I  bor- 
row them  from  page  11  of  the  decision 
in  the  E^rerson  case,  where  it  states  in 
express  words  that  the  people  in  Vir- 
ginia supported  the  statute  for  religious 
freedom,  whose  principles  were  later 
embodied  in  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  because  they  had  "reached 
the  conclusion  that  individual  liberty 
could  be  achieved  best  under  a  govern- 
ment which  was  stripped  of  all  power 
to  tax,  to  support,  or  otherwise  to  assist 
any  or  all  religions,  or  to  interfere  with 
the  beliefs  of  any  religious  individual 
or  group." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  would 
it  be  convenient  for  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  to  >ield  to  me  at  this 
point  in  his  address? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  noUce  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Caiolina  U  directed  to  prohibiting  loans 
to  any  private  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  would  instead  confine  them 
solely  to  public  institutions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  my  good 
friend  from  North  Carolina  if  he  is  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
private  colleges  and  universitiea  which 
do  not  have  a  religious  affiliation? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAa  For  example,  a  great 
many  colleges  in  this  country,  such  as 
Bowdoin,  Williams,  Harvard,  Yale, 
Amherst.      Oberlin.     QrinneU,     Beloit, 


Whitman,  Pomona,  Colorado,  and  others 
were  originally  started  by  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  but  I  think  over  the  pas- 
sage of  time  without  exception  all  of 
these  religious  eonnectlons  have  been 
severed,  and  they  are  imdenominational. 
They  are  Protestant,  I  suppose.  In  their 
general  orientation,  but  they  are  im- 
denominationsJ.  As  I  read  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, these  too  would  be  barred  from 
receiving  loans  as  well  as  those  which 
have  a  distinctly  doctrinal  or  religious 
connection. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
if  I  had  been  drafting  the  bill,  which  I 
did  not,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  I  was  not,  I  would  prob- 
ably have  favored  an  amendment  which 
would  take  care  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  that  character.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  knows  that  many  times  we 
must  work  here  under  terrible  pressure. 
I  did  not  know  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill  and  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  study  them  until  the  bill  was 
brought  to  the  floor.  So  I  drafted  my 
amendment  as  I  did  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  imder  the  existing 
interpretations  of  the  establishment-of- 
reUgion  clause  of  the  first  amendment, 
public  colleges  are  forbidden  to  teach 
the  tenets  and  faiths  of  any  religious 
denominations. 

As  a  consequence,  my  amendment 
would  make  it  certain  that  there  would 
be  no  violation  of  the  first  amendment, 
either  now  or  in  the  future,  by  restrict- 
ing the  loans  to  public  colleges.  In  the 
second  place,  I  was  compelled  to  draw  my 
amendment  under  the  impediment  of  a 
lack  of  time.  I  would  have  supported 
a  proposal  distinguishing  between  the 
two  classes  of  private  nonprofit  colleges 
if  the  committee  had  drawn  a  distinc- 
tion to  that  effect  in  its  bill.  The  time 
at  my  disposal  did  not  permit  me  to 
draw  the  distinction. 

So  I  had  to  draw  my  amendment  as  I 
did  because  I  realized  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  all  private  nonprofit  col- 
leges either  are  owned  by  churches  or 
are  controlled  by  churches  and  engage 
in  a  blending  of  secular  and  religious 
teaching. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  blaming  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  in  the 
slightest;  but  before  Congress  adopts  his 
amendment — if  it  does — does  he  not 
think  it  would  be  well  if  we  guarded 
against  this  difficulty,  at  least? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  In  the  event  Congress 
adopts  my  amendment,  I  think  it  would 
be  aiwropriate  to  re-refer  the  bill  to  the 
committee  with  specific  instructions  to 
take  care  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  is  it  the  pur- 
F>ose  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
to  have  the  bill  recommitted  to  the  com- 
mittee? Is  this  merely  a  smokescreen 
in  order  to  prevent  action  upon  the  bill? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  I  am  engaging  In 
no  smokescreen  activity.  I  do  not  care 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  committee. 
However.  I  would  be  willing  to  do  so  for 
that  one  purpose. 

When  I  became  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  took  an  oath  that  I  would  support 


the  Constitution.  In  my  honest  Judg- 
ment, for  me  to  support  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  would  be  a  violation  of  my 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution. 
Therefore,  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  make  It  certain,  as  I  see 
it,  that  I  am  not  violating  my  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Without  wishing  to 
make  any  derogatory  comment  about 
my  very  dear  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  respect,  what  he 
seems  to  be  saying  thus  far  is  that  be- 
caiise  of  defects  In  the  draftsmanship  of 
his  own  amendment,  he  believes  the  bill 
ought  to  be  referred  back  to  committee 
for  further  study.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  study  his 
own  amendment  a  little  more  carefuUy 
and  present  it  In  the  light  of  his  own 
convictions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  I  ever  get  a  moment 
of  leisure,  I  will  wjrtainly  do  that. 
Frankly,  I  had  to  draw  this  amendment 
on  Saturday.  I  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  bill  before  that  time. 
I  did  not  imagine  that  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  woiild  report  a  bill  predicated 
on  the  thesis  that  constitutional  evil 
ought  to  be  done  In  oixler  to  accomplish 
educational  good.  So  I  did  not  antici- 
pate what  happened. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  Is  always  gracious. 
Would  he  be  willing  to  yield  for  a  further 
question? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  think  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  would  be 
violated  by  the  Federal  Government 
making  low -interest  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  in  which  sciences, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  languages 
would  be  taught,  and  which  would  also 
provide  recreational  and  possibly  lunch- 
room facilities?  Is  there  a  Protestant 
or  a  Catholic  system  of  mathematics  or 
of  science  or  of  physical  exercise?  Do 
we  have  a  Baptist,  Methodist,  or  Epis- 
copalian algebra  or  French  grammar? 
Are  not  these  subjects  which  do  not  have 
any  religious  connotation?  Philosophy, 
possibly,  yes;  but  I  fail  to  see  how  the 
other  subjects  I  have  mentioned  involve 
religion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois has  propounded  to  me  a  question 
which  I  think  I  could  answer  in  an  ade- 
quate manner  provided  I  took  3  or  4 
hours,  which  I  do  not  intend  to  do.  I 
was  just  reaching  the  point,  when  I 
first  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
where  I  was  about  to  discuss  what  the 
first  amendment  actually  does — not 
what  I  say  it  does,  but  what  the  Supreme 
Court  says  it  does.  I  think  I  will  make 
my  position  clear  with  respect  to  those 
points  in  just  a  moment.  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  however,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  said  on  two  occasions  that  Govern- 
ment cannot  support  schools  which 
blend  secular  and  sectarian  education. 
That  is  exactly  what  would  be  done  un- 
der the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  merely  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  believes  that  a  sec- 
tarian education  is  blended  with  secular 
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education  if  one  studies  calculus  or  dif- 
ferential equations  or  chemistry  or  as- 
tronomy or  French  grammar  or  conver- 
sational German  or  Italian  literature. 
How  can  the  establishment  of  religion 
be  involved  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings where  such  subjects  as  those  are  to 
be  taughf 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  ariswer  to  that 
question  IS  relatively  simple.  Where  an 
institution  undertakes  to  teach  students 
both  calculus  and  religion,  it  blends 
secular  and  sectarian  education.  I  rt-fer 
the  Senator  for  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion to  a  decision  which  arose  in  litiga- 
tion between  persons  in  Illinois — the  Mc- 
CoUuiii  case. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  does 
the  Senator  maintain  that  if  m  one 
building  philosophy  and  religion  are 
taught,  and  in  another  buildmt;  mathe- 
matics is  taught,  the  teaching  of  reliKioi; 
m  the  one  building  will  inevitably  affect 
the  teaching  of  differential  and  intrt;ral 
calculus  in  the  other? 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  as  have  the  rest  of  us,  has  read 
much  lately  about  a  dance  called  the 
twist.  The  Senator  from  lUinois  is  do- 
ing a  little  Intellectual  twisting  He 
asked  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
about  courses  of  instruction  Now  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  twisting  to  con- 
vert his  inquiry  into  one  about  buildings 
Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  amendment  in- 
volves only  buildings:  it  does  not  Involve 
instruction  It  is  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  who  is  doing  the  twisting 
Mr  ERVIN.  Yes,  it  Involves  build- 
ing.s;  but  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  Involves  what  is  taught  m 
those  buildings. 

Mr  IX)UGLAS.  The  first  amendment 
relates  to  the  establishment  of  religion 
I  must  say  that  I  heartily  agree  with  the 
amendment,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  twisted  out  of  its  original  pur- 
pose or  its  commonsense  application 

Mr  E31VIN.  Unless  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  some  further  question.'^,  I 
shall  resume  my  discussion  to  show  that 
I  am  not  attempting  to  twist  the  matter 
under  discussion  out  of  its  constitutional 
aspects  but.  on  the  contrary,  am  attempt- 
mg  to  show  that  I  am  entirely  in  har- 
mony with  what  James  Madi.son  and  the 
Supreme  Court  said  about  the  first 
amendmt-nt 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  shall  await  with  in- 
terest the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  know  it  is  somttimes 
annoyintc  to  be  asked  questions  before 
one  completes  one's  presentation,  but 
having  suffered  at  the  hands  of  others  in 
the  same  manner,  and  at  times  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  ha.^  been  very 
adept  in  propounding  questions  which  he 
has  asked  me  prior  to  my  development  of 
a  point,  I  feel  quite  confident  that  with 
his  usual  good  humor  he  will  not  object 
to  my  asking  these  questions 

Mr  ERVIN  I  am  always  deli:-hted  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend  from  IlIinni.N  i 
will  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  he  h^s 
always  been  willing  to  yield  to  me  De- 
spite the  fact  that  sometimes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  does  not  entertain  the 
same  .sound  opinions  I  do  on  .some  of  the 
questions  we  discuss  I  have  a  deep  affec- 
tion for  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
profound  respect  for  his  judtiment 


Mr  DOUGLAS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  I  shall  await  with 
interest  his  exposition  of  3  or  4  hours  to 
deal  with  the  question  I  have  pro- 
pounded, which  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  said  he  would  need  in  order 
to  reply  fully 

Mr  ERVIN  I  .shall  not  undertake  to 
answer  that  question,  because  it  involves 
many  points  which  have  no  germaneness 
to  what  IS  really  in  question  here  I  wish 
to  make  this  a.s.sertion  The  esiabhsh- 
ment-of-religion  clause  of  the  first 
amer.dment  outlaws  the  use  of  all  Fed- 
eral funds  for  religious  puriHJses 
Everybody  I  know  concedes  that  the 
Government  is  not  allowed  to  take  ta.x 
money  and  give  it  away  directly  for  the 
teaching  of  religion.  I  thmk  all  of  us 
agree  on  that  point 

Mr  President  I  have  referred  on  sev- 
eral occasions  \m  the  Everson  case  I 
wish  to  say  that  on  the  first  aspect  of  the 
estabhshment-of-religion  clau.s«^  of  tlie 
first  amendment,  lax-ras.sed  funds  can- 
not be  used  for  the  ."iupport  of  an  institu- 
tion which  teaches  the  tenets  and  the 
faith  of  any  church  In  that  connection 
I  invite  attention  to  page  16  of  the 
opinion  m  the  Everson  case 

N^w  Jersey  camvit  r.in.iisten'Jy  with  ihr 
eat»bli«hmeiU-of.r*llKton  cl*ua«  of  the  flrtt 
ani*r»clnieiit  oiitribme  uix-ralned  fund*  to 
ihe  support  of  an  tnstuiitlon  which  teHch«>« 
th*  teiip'-s  and  fxilh  of  any  church 

I  take  It  there  is  no  controversy  of  anv 
character  with  respect  to  the  .soundness 
of  that  proposition      The   Everson  ca.se 
deali  with  a  New  Jersey  statute    arid  the 
opinion    in    that    case — as     Indeed,    the 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  other 
ca-ses — stal*\s  that  the  first  amendment 
is  made  applicable  to  the  States  by  the 
14th  amendment      Since  in  its  original 
form    It    was   applicable   to    the   F'ederal 
Government,   it  nece.ssanly  follows  that 
the  first  amendment  applies  with  equal 
force   to  both   the  Federal   Government 
and  the  Staie.s      So  the  d»x^Iaration  that 
New  Jersey  canncit  contribute  tax  funds 
for   this   purpo.se    h!m)   implies    that   the 
Ftxieral  Ooverrunent  cannot  devote  tax- 
rai.sed    funds   to   a    like   purpose- 
Mr  President,  a  while  ago  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  rai.sed  the  point  of  whether 
loans    can    bv   made    for   such    purpose 
Those   who  support   the  bill   in   its  orii:- 
inal    form    have    expre.s.sfil    the    opinion 
that  such  loans  can  be  made     but  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  tli.-it  is  not  sound 
constitutional   d(x-tri::f       The   Constitu- 
tion   of    the    United    States    us    not    so 
puerile  or  puny  that  it  can  be  circum- 
vented by  any  such  device      This  is  made 
exceedini'ly  clear  by  the  opinion  in  the 
Everson    case    and    by    the    opinion    in 
the    Zorach    case      The   opinion    m    the 
Zo!  aeh  ca.se  states  it  very  plainly      Here 
:s  what  the  opinion  in  the  Zorach  case 
states  on  page  314: 

Oovernment     may     not     finance    religious 

groups 

That  would  seem  to  be  plain  Eni:li.sl^. 
and  would  seem  to  be  broad  enough  to 
cover  not  only  «ift,s  and  grants,  but  also 
loans  I  thmk  that  is  made  very  evident 
by  common  parlance,  for  when  we  talk 
about  a  man  who  t)orrows  money  with 
■Ahich  to  build  a  hou.se,  we  say  he  has 


financed   the   contruction   of   his   house 
by  borrowing  money  on  a  deed  of  trust 
The   Supreme   Court   used   language   of 
similar  import  in  its  opinion  in  the  Zo- 
rach ca.se,  when  it  said: 

Ciovtrtuiu'iit  may  not  finance  religious 
gr.  ups 

I  Wish  to  make  this  point  plain  by  cit- 
n\.'.  two  excerpts  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Everson  case 
When  the  Court  spoke  of  the  conviction 
of  the  ix'ople  as  to  how  best  to  achieve 
religious  liberty,  it  said: 

Achieve    It    under    a    gtivernment   stripped 

of  till  power  to  tax,  to  support,  or  otherwise 
to   A.s&idt  any  or  all   rellgtona 

I  respectfully  submit  that  that  opinion 
states  in  plain  English  that  loans  are 
forbidden  when  the  opinion  states  that 
government  '  is  stripped  of  all  power 
to  tax,  to  support,  or  otherwise  to  assist 
any  or  all  religions." 

So  It  IS  sticking  m  the  intellectual  bark 
to  maintain  that  religious  colleges  are 
not  aided  when  they  are  given  long-term 
loans  bearing  the  lowest  possible  rate  of 
interest,  and  repayable  over  a  period  of 
50  vears 

I  wish  to  read  from  pages  15  and  16  of 
the  opinion  m  the  Everson  case,  where 
there  Is  the  following  clear  statement 
of  the  meniung  of  the  est«bllshment-of- 
religion  clause-  as  clear  a  statement  as 
can  tx'  made 

The  e^'.thlihhment  of  religion"  claiue  of 
the  nr«t  uniriulrnent  meana  at  leaxt  thl« 
Nei'hfr  i»  State  nor  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment cm  set  tip  a  church  Neither  can  paw 
l,«»s  which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions 
■  r  prefer  on..  religioi»  over  another  No  Ux 
i!i  .my  amount  Urge  or  small,  can  b«  lerted 
fo  s  tppr,rt  ttiiy  religious  activities  or  Inatltu- 
tiotiK  whatever  they  may  be  called,  or  what- 
ever form  they  mnv  ftdopt  to  teach  or  prac- 
tice religion  In  the  words  <if  JefTersrm  the 
rlttuae  auHinst  esUblishment  of  religion  by 
law  wiui  intended  to  erect  a  wall  of  separa- 
tion between  church  and  state  '  " 

Mr  President  that  is  very  Interesting 
It  suites  that  the  Government  cannot  aid 
any  religion  or  all  religions;  it  does  not 
say  the  CJovernment  cannot  make  grants 
or  gifts  It  .says  the  Government  can- 
not aid  any  religion  or  all  religions  I 
resp»x-tfully  submit  that  those  who 
drafted  this  bill  admit  m  the  very  title 
of  the  bill  that  the  bill  is  designed  to  aid 
the^e  institutions,  which  are  owned,  in 
many  instances  and  controlled,  in  other 
11'. stances,  by  churches,  for  the  purpo.se 
of  directly  or  indirectly  instructing  then 
students  in  the  tenets  and  the  faith  of 
such  churches  The  title  of  the  bill  re- 
cites that  It  IS  A  bill  to  authon/.o  as- 
sistance '  to  private  nonprofit  institu- 
tions Certainly  that  is  a  confession  of 
the  fact  that  loans  are  assistance,  and 
that  the  making  of  loans  is  certainly 
aiding  these  institutions  within  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  establishment-of- 
rehgion  clause  of  the  first  amendment. 
.IS  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
E\er.son  ca.se 

A  moment  aiio  I  al.so  read  the  follow- 
ing excerpt  from  page  16  of  the  opinion 
m  the  Everson  ca.se: 

Nrltlier  ;v  .^tate  nor  the  Federal  Oovern- 
niei.t  can  ofwuiy  or  secretly  participate  In 
the  iifT.iirs  of  any  religious  organizations  or 
groups,  or  vice  versa. 
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Then,  Mr.  President,  how  can  it  be 
said  that  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
participating  in  the  affairs  of  religious 
organizations  when  it  loans  money  to 
church -owned  or  church-controlled  col- 
leges which  directly  or  indirectly  teach 
the  tenets  and  the  faith  of  those 
churches? 

I  wish  to  make  another  point;  and  I 
am  sorry  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Douglas  1  has  left  the  floor  at  this 
time,  because  I  shall  refer  now  to  the 
very  point  he  tried  to  raise  when  he  re- 
ferred to  my  statements  concerning 
commingling  or  blending  secular  and 
sectarian  education. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  entire  field  of  higher 
education  and  its  financing.  I  have  fol- 
lowed what  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  said  about  the  separation  of  church 
and  state. 

What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
with  respect  to  what  the  Oovernment 
has  already  done  when  it  has  gone  into 
the  field  of  lending  or  assisting  in  the 
financing  of  dormitories?  I  refer  to 
cases  where  a  dormitory  and  religious 
Institution  are  more  or  less  controlled 
by  a  church  established  for  the  purpose, 
among  other  things,  of  promulgating  the 
faith,  where  one  corporation  owns  all 
the  property,  including  the  chapel,  the 
classrooms,  and  the  dormitories,  and  the 
Federal  Oovernment  has  made  loans  re- 
ferred to  as  self-liquidating  loans,  for 
dormitories. 

I  am  not  quarreling  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
turbed about  this  entire  situation.  Does 
the  Senator  have  an  opinion  on  that 
question? 

Mr.  EaiVIN.  The  Senator  has  raised 
a  very  interesting  question.  I  must  con- 
fess I  am  unable  to  give  him  a  satisfac- 
tory answer.  It  may  be  argued  with 
much  reason,  or  at  least  much  show  of 
reason,  that  dormitories  are  places  where 
people  sleep  and  are  not  used  in  any  way 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction,  and 
for  that  reason,  when  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment makes  loans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  dormitories.  It  makes  loans  for 
sleeping  quarters,  which  are  not  used 
for  instruction  of  any  kind,  either  reli- 
gious or  sectarian. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand  that  is  part 
of  the  reasoning.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned and  disturbed  about  this  entire 
area.  I  think  we  may  be  approaching 
the  time  when  the  only  institutions  of 
higher  education  that  have  academic 
freedom,  freedom  to  follow  the  truth 
wherever  it  leads,  are  those  institutions 
that  get  no  part  of  their  funds  from  any 
level  of  government. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  ERVIN.  I  think  there  are  very 
.serious  questions  involved.  That  is  one 
reason  why  many  Senators  would  prefer 
that  the  Federal  assistance  in  the  form 
of  loans  should  be  confined  In  all  cases 
to  public  institutions  of  learning.  The 
reason  why  I  say  this  is  that  under  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  tax-sup- 
ported or  tax-financed  public  institu- 
tions cannot  teach  the  tenets  and  faith 
of  any  religion.    If  grants  and  loans  are 


confined  to  them,  we  would  have  an  abso- 
lute assurance  that  there  would  be  no 
violation  of  the  first  amendment.  We 
would  also  have  the  assurance  that  if 
Federal  gifts  and  Federal  loans  are  re- 
stricted to  public  institutions,  there  will 
be  no  temptation  on  the  part  of  private 
institutions  of  learning  to  bend  the 
pregnant  hinges  of  their  Intellectual 
knees  in  the  hope  that  thrift  might  fol- 
low fawning. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  cases  of  financial  assistance  fur- 
nished by  agencies  of  the  Oovernment  to 
businesses  which  were  engaged  in  an  ac- 
tivity in  which  the  Federal  Oovernment 
has  no  authority  to  engage? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Offhand,  I  would  have  to 
admit  that  I  am  rather  ignorant  in  that 
field  at  this  moment.  I  was  not  antici- 
pating that  question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
have  been  such  cases,  but  there  have  been 
many  instances  ir.  the  past  where  busi- 
ness has  been  assisted  by  the  Federal 
Government.  RFC,  and  other  lending 
agencies,  and  the  business  has  been  of 
a  type  in  which  I  doubt  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment has  authority  to  engage.  I 
wondered  if  there  was  any  parallel  be- 
tween that  situation  and  that  of  lending 
money  to  church-related  schools. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  must  say  I  cannot 
answer  the  Senator's  question,  because  I 
have  been  devoting  my  attention,  under 
rather  adverse  circumstances,  to  one 
subject,  namely,  the  establishment-of- 
religion  clause  of  the  first  amendment. 

I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  left  the  Chamber,  because  he  was 
saying  that  if  calculus  is  taught  in  one 
place  and  religion  in  another,  It  Is  not 
the  blending  of  secular  and  sectarian 
education.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  reached  quite  a  different 
decision  in  a  case  which  originated  in  the 
home  State  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
I  read  from  page  212  of  the  opinion 
in  the  McCollum  case.  I  read  from  the 
separate  opinion  from  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter : 

nilnolB  has  here  authorized  the  com- 
mingling of  sectarian  with  secular  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  forbids  this. 

When  an  institution  teaches  religion 
and  calculus,  it  is  blending  sectarian 
and  secular  instruction,  regardless  of  the 
rooms  or  buildings  where  they  are 
taught. 

This  statement  about  commingling 
sectarian  and  secular  education  was  ap- 
proved in  a  later  case,  the  Zorach  case, 
in  which  the  Court  upheld  the  principle 
that  the  Oovernment  cannot  assist  in- 
stitutions in  blending  secular  and  sec- 
tarian education.  I  read  from  page  314 
of  the  Zorach  case,  omitting  certain  por- 
tions of  the  statement  not  germane  to 
this  particular  question: 

Government  may  not  blend  secular  and 
sectarian  education 

I  Wish  to  read  at  this  point  a  state- 
ment describing  a  great  university  of 
this  city  which  could  borrow  money  to 
construct  buildings  under  this  bill  in  its 
present  form.  It  could  also  borrow 
money  under  the  bill  in  the  form  in 
which  it  would  be  if  the  amendment  of 


the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  were  accepted,  even 
though  the  loans  would  have  to  be  re- 
stricted to  certain  buildings. 

I  am  referring  to  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America  simply  because  I  have 
a  statement  describing  It.  If  time  per- 
mitted, I  could  undoubtedly  obtain 
similar  statements  concerning  some 
Protestant  and  Jewish  institutions  of 
learning— statements  which  would  make 
it  obvious  that  Federal  loans  to  religiotis 
institutions  "aid"  such  institutions  in 
violation  of  the  establlshment-of -religion 
clause  of  the  first  amendment. 

This  statement  reads: 
The  Catholic  UNivERsrrT  of  America — The 

National    Pontifical    UKrvERsrrT    Under 

THE    Direction    or   the    Bishops   or    tsk 

United  States 

Graduate  and  professional  programs  in  arts 
and  sciences,  philosophy,  social  sciences, 
engineering,  architecture,  law,  canon  law,  so- 
cial work,  nursing,  sacred  theology  and 
Sacred  Scripture. 

Undercrraduate  programs  In  arts  and  sci- 
ences, philosophy,  engineering,  architecture 
and  nursing.  Preprofesslonal  program.  Co- 
educational.   Air  Force  ROTO. 

Under  the  bill  loans  could  be  made  to 
build  buildings  on  the  campus  of  that 
great  university,  and  they  could  be  made 
under  the  amendment  which  Is  offered 
by  the  Senators  from  Oregon  and  Ala> 
bama.  if  they  were  restricted  to  certain 
buildings.  It  is  absurd  to  argue  that 
such  loans  would  not  "aid"  this  great 
religious  university.  They  would  cer- 
tainly enable  it  to  acquire  title  to  the 
buildings  erected  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
loan. 

In  closing  this  phase  of  my  argument 
I  wish  to  summarize  In  brief  language 
the  purpose  and  the  objective  of  the 
establishment-of-rellgion  clause  of  the 
first  amendment. 

The  first  amendment  is  designed  to 
prevent  every  form  and  degree  of  official 
relation  between  religion  and  civil  au- 
thority. To  this  end,  it  secures  the  right 
of  every  person  to  worship  Ood  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience 
and  prohibits  every  kind  of  public  aid  or 
support,  financial  or  other,  for  religion. 

Even  if  there  were  no  constitutional 
prohibition  on  such  action.  Congress 
should  not  grant  or  loan  Federal  tax 
moneys  to  church  schools  or  any  other 
schools  teaching  the  tenets  of  any 
religion. 

The  ringing  declaration  of  Thomas 
Jefferson's  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Re- 
ligious Freedom  that  "to  compel  a  man 
to  furnish  contributions  of  money  for  the 
propagation  of  opinions  which  he  dis- 
believes is  sinful  and  tyrannical"  is  just 
as  true  today  as  It  was  when  Jefferson 
wrote  these  Immortal  words.  It  would 
be  "sinful  and  tyraimlcal"  to  tax  Cath- 
olics and  Jews  to  aid  the  teaching  of 
Protestantism,  or  to  tax  Catholics  and 
Protestants  to  aid  the  teaching  of 
Judaism,  or  to  tax  Protestants  and  Jews 
to  aid  the  teaching  of  Catholicism,  or  to 
tax  tidherents  of  other  faiths,  or  unbe- 
lievers, to  aid  the  teaching  of  Protestant- 
Ism,  of  Judaism,  or  of  Catholicism. 

A   great   American,   the   late   Justice 

Rutledge,  had  this  to  say  on  this  subject: 

The  great  condition  of  religious  liberty  is 

that  it  be  maintained  free  fK»n  sustenance, 
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aa  Also  ii'jax  oLher  Uit*rferciiv.e6.  by  ti»c  stuie. 
Por  when  It  conies  t'l  rest  upou  th.it  secilar 
fovindatlon  It  vanishes  with  the  reatlnjf 
Public  money  devoted  U->  pnyn'ent  "f  rel;- 
(flf)us  Costs,  eiducatlonal  or  other  bnnps  the 
quest  for  more.  It  brli-.g*  too  the  %ir\xjK.>' 
of  sett  against  sect  for  the  largir  share  or 
for  diiy  Here  one  by  nuinbt^rs  >iU>ne  wiU 
beaerit  most,  there  un  ther  That  Is  pre- 
cisely the  history  of  societies  which  have  hod 
an  established  religion  .ind  dissident  ^jr  t',;ps. 
It  Is  the  very  thing  Jefferson  .md  Madison 
experienced  nnd  sought  to  ^lard  asjains'. 
whether  in  its  blunt  or  in  Its  more  soreeut-d 
fornia.  The  end  of  su  h  strife  cannot  be 
other  than  lo  destroy  the  cheri<;hed  lit>erty. 
The  dwnunatmg  gruup  will  achjtve  the  donil- 
naut  benefit,  or  all  *.ll  eiuhr^il  the  sta''- 
in  their  dissensions 

Mr.  President,  in  cloi.irv4  I  say  this — 
and  I  say  It  in  all  solemnit'^  aiul  with 
completf  contidonc'-'  m  its  acnir-acy — if 
we  are  to  preserve  relu'ious  htxrty,  or. 
indeed,  any  kind  of  liberty,  we  mnst  krep 
the  state's  hand.s  cut  of  rfli::ion  aiul 
rel!-' ion's  hands  off  the  state. 

Exhibit   I 
Cases   Aoit'DGirD    in    thk   Sr-pRrvE   Cm  rt   of 

THE  United  States  AT  Otobkr   Pfrm    \'-t\f>    - 

EvERs.iN    '       Board    op    B'uft atiun    or    the 

Township  or  Ewing  et  au 

APfE-AI.  fT.  JM    THK  COUBT  OF  ERgdR.S  AND  APPEAUS 
or    NtW    JtR~vtr 

(No.  &2     Argued  Nov.  30.    IJ4C^     Ifcided  Feb. 

10, 1347  1 
Pursuant  to  a  New  Jersey  statute  author- 
izing district  boards  of  education  to  make 
rules  and  contracts  for  the  transportation  of 
children  to  and  from  scIick'Is  other  than  pri- 
vate schools  operated  for  profit,  a  board  rf 
education  by  resolution  authorized  the  reim- 
bursement of  parents  for  fares  puJd  for  the 
transporta'.ion  by  public  earner  of  children 
attending  public  and  Catholic  scho<jl«.  Tlie 
Catholic  schools  operated  under  the  superin- 
tendenry  of  a  Catholic  priest  and.  In  addition 
'o  secnl.ir  education,  gave  rell^.nu.?  instruc- 
tion in  the  Catholic  faith  K  dl-'tr'f':  tax- 
payer challenged  the  \alidi»y  undfr  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  the  sta'ite  and  res  ■- 
lution.  -SO  far  as  they  autiiori/.ed  reimburse- 
ment to  parents  for  the  tran.sp. irtatum  of 
children  attending  sectarian  schools.  No 
quesMon  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  exclu- 
sion of  private  schorjls  operated  f  jr  profit 
denied  equal  protection  of  the  laws;  nor  did 
the  record  show  that  there  were  any  children 
in  the  district  who  attended,  or  w  uld  have 
attended  but  for  the  cost  of  transp-zrtation. 
any    but    public   or   Catholic   schools.     Held; 

1  The  expenditure  of  t.uc-ralsed  fuuda  thus 
authorized  was  for  a  public  purpose  and  did 
not  violate  rhe  due  pr-jcess  clr.use  of  the  14th 
amendment       Pa^jes  5  t<j  8 

2  The  statute  and  resolution  did  not  vio- 
late the  provision  of  the  rtrst  ame:.drne:.t 
(oxafie  applicable  to  the  States  by  the  14th 
amendment  I  prohibiting  any  law  respect- 
ing an  estafjlLshmeut  of  religion  I'.i^'cs 
8   to   18 

133  NJL    350.  44  A    2d  333,  ii.-Rrmed 

COUNSEL    FOR    PARTIES 

In  a  suit  by  a  t.ixpayer.  the  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  state  legLsU- 
turf  W.LS  without  power  under  the  state  con- 
stitution to  authorize  relmbur'-enient  t*:  par- 
ents of  bus  fares  paid  for  trinsporting  »heir 
children  to  schools  other  than  [lubllc  schools. 
Ii2  NJL  98.  39  A  2d  75.  The  New  Jersey 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  reversed  hold- 
ing that  neither  the  statute  nor  a  reso.ution 
passed  pursuant  to  It  violated  the  sUittj  con- 
stltu'lon  or  the  provisions  of  the  Pederal 
Constitution  in  Issue  133  NJL  3r>0  44  K 
2d  333  On  appeal  of  the  Feder  il  questions 
to  this  Court,  afflrmed,  p    18 

Edward   R.   Biuke   and   K.   Hilton    Jackson 
argued   the    CAU«e   fur  appelUut.      With   Mr. 


Burke    o;.    'Jue    brief    were    Clialien    B     Ellis, 
W    D    J-unle^.-.n.  aiid  Kuhl  K    Sprlggs. 

Wr.llam  ri  Speer  argued  the  cau^e  f^r 
apptilees  With  him  on  the  brief  were  Porter 
H   Chan  Her  and  Roger  R    CItsh«:n 

Briefs  of  amicl  curiae  in  suf^fxirt  of  ap- 
pelimt  were  filed  by  E  Hilton  Ja<  ks(>n  for 
the  Oenvra.  Conrerence  .  f  Seventh-D.iy  .\d- 
venvstd  et  ai  .  by  Harry  V.  c>.ib<jrne,  Ken- 
nctn  W  Lire-  iiwait  aiid  VVliiti»ey  r<  St-yniour 
for  the  American  Civil  L:t)ertlos  UiUou.  and 
hy  M:I'on  T  L.ishcr  for  the  .'^tatc  Ci  iincil  if 
the  Junior  Order  i.f  L'nit»'d  .^n^.etU-m  Mf- 
chnnlcs  of  New  Jersey 

Briefs  of  arniri  curiae  in  support  of  ap- 
pellees were  Rlcfl  by  (Jt-orpe  P  Birrftt  Al- 
ton.ey  Uei.er.^i  of  Il.inols  Wi.llani  C  Wines. 
Asaiaumt  Alt.  rney  trerieral  of  Ili:;ioi.s.  and 
,r  in.f;  .\  Enitneri.  Ait«  rnry  t-ieneral  of  In- 
dUina.  f  jT  the  ?La:>s  of  IKlnots  and  Ii:- 
dlana:  by  Pre<l  S  LeBlanc.  Attorney  Oenernl. 
for  the  State  of  Louislnna;  by  Darence  A. 
Barnes,  Attorney  General .  for  the  Corr.mon- 
wealth  of  Massachu.setts;  by  Edmund  K 
Hliepherd,  .Solicitor  tiener.il.  and  I>T»niel  J 
UHa:a.  As.s.hUint  Attorney  Cieneral,  fc  r  the 
State  ■i  Michigan,  by  N.ithaniel  L  CioldAlein. 
Att4irney  Genrrii  and  Wendell  P  Br  wn. 
SolicitiT  Oer.era!  fir  th**  State  of  New  Yoric; 
and  bv  J  unes  N  V.mghn  and  Oeorpe  E  Flo"»! 
for  the  National  Council  of  Cntholl<- 
Men   et  al 

OPINTo.N     or     TUr    CofRT 

Mr  Jii'itire  Bla.  k  d(:!\ered  the  opinion 
of  the  Cn^urt. 

A  New  Jersey  statute  authorl7es  its  lornl 
srhiM)i  di.'^tricta  to  make  rules  and  ctintra<""- 
f  r  the  transportatl'jn  of  children  to  and 
from  si-hools.'  The  app>ellee.  a  townsliip 
board  ol  education,  acting  pursuant  to  tliu 
statute,  authorized  reimbursement  t.;  par- 
ents of  money  expended  by  them  1  r  the  bus 
transportation  of  their  children  on  regiil.ir 
busses  operated  hy  the  public  transportation 
system  Part  of  tMs  money  » .is  for  the  pay- 
ment or  transport. ition  of  some  children  In 
the  conimiinity  to  C.ithoiic  par'jcniai  8«  hxila 
These  church  s<.h<><.>U  kUc  tlieir  student.-i.  in 
addition  to  secular  education,  regular  re- 
ligious instruction  conforming  to  the  re- 
llgiotis  tenets  and  modes  of  worship  or  the 
Catholic  faith  Tlie  superintendent  of  thev 
schools    is    a    Catholic    priest 

The  appellant  in  his  cap*t  :tv  as  a  dlstrl  "t 
taxpayer,  nied  smI'  in  a  s'ate  court  clialleii*;- 
Ing  the  right  of  the  Board  to  reimburse 
parenus  of  parochial  school  studeiiUj  He 
contended  that  the  statute  and  the  resuiu- 
tton  passed  pursuant  to  It  violated  both 
the  State  and  the  Federal  Constitutions 
That  court  held  that  the  legislature  was 
without  power  to  nuthorlze  such  p.iyment 
under  the  state  constitution  132  N  J  L  98 
39  A  2d  75  The  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors 
and  Appeals  rever^ied.  holding  that  neither 
the  statute  nor  the  resolution  p.ussed  pur- 
suant to  It  was  In  conflict  wltii  tJie  State 
constitution  or  the  provisions  of  the  Feder  il 


'  '  Whe.-iever  in  anv  dlsfrlc*  there  are  chil- 
dren :lvln^:  remote  from  .my  »ch>  Ihouse  the 
board  of  education  of  the  district  may  mivke 
rules  and  loutracts  f(jr  the  transp<jrt.ition 
<.<f  such  children  to  and  frowi  sch'M)!.  includ- 
ing the  tran.sportation  of  schcxjl  children  to 
and  from  schtKil  other  than  a  public  5<:hool. 
except  such  school  as  is  operated  for  pr^'ftt 
In   wiinie  or  in  part 

Wiien  any  srhcxjl  distrl.t  provides  Hny 
iran.sportation  for  public  school  children 
t  I  and  from  sch  x  I  transportation  from  any 
p-'i!i'  In  such  established  schiK.l  route  to  any 
other  point  In  such  established  school  roti-f 
shall  be  supplied  to  school  children  residing 
in  such  school  district  in  going  to  and  from 
schi>ol  other  than  a  public  school,  except 
such  school  as  is  operated  for  profit  In  whole 
or  in  part"  New  Jersey  Laws  1941  r  191, 
p  581  N  J  K  S  Cum  Supp  tit  18  c 
14.  f  8. 


Constitution  in  l.si>ue  ( 1J3  N  J.  L.  350.  44  \ 
2d  333  I .  Tlif  c.u>e  l.^  hcie  on  appeal  under 
28  nSC   !  344(a)  . 

Since  tiiere  hxs  b<'en  no  attack  on  the 
Stat  lite  on  the  irr  >uiid  that  n  part  of  Its 
lansruafre  excludes  clilldren  attending  private 
school.,  operated  for  profit  from  enjoying 
sta'i^  i  lyn.'nt  for  ilieir  trmn.vj)ort«tloi.  we 
lic'ili.'';  ■'  :.-i(.lfr  tli-.  c.\'  ii.^i.ii.iry  language. 
It  luks  no  relevancy  to  any  consiiluiionil 
quesUon  here  presci.ted  '  Further  more,  if 
the  cxrluslon  clause  Ii.id  been  proj^erly 
challenged  we  do  not  kn<.w  whether  New 
Jer8<v«  hiehi-«t  ro\irt  would  construe  ltj« 
'tjKl  ite.v  as  [>rfclud:r.g  pavn)«nt  of  the  s<  h(«  1 
transportaltoii  of  any  group  of  pupi'.s.  even 
ttiose  of  a  private  sctux  1  run  for  profit  ' 
C  Mi.-.f',.u'ii' ;\  wc  jut  to  uue  side  Uie  ques- 
tion as  to  ilie  validity  uf  the  statute  ag&iii.s; 
the  claim  that  it  d  es  n.t  authorise  {.ay- 
ment  for  the  transportation  generally  of 
s<lux)lchildren  in  New  Jersey 

The  onlv  contention  here  Is  th.»t  the 
".tate  St  itutc  and  the  resolution,  insofar  as 
they  author i 'cd  reiinburaement  to  parents 
of  <  liildrtn  attending  parochial  scho-  !s.  vio- 
la ic  Lilt-  l-'i'dt-ral  CoUAlitutioii  in  the««  l»o 
res[)ect.s.  wh.lrh  to  some  extent  overlap. 
hirst  llie>  uaihori/e  Uie  St-ite  to  take  by 
taxation  the  pr'Viite  pr»»pertv  of  some  and 
b^■^tow  It  upon  others,  to  be  used  for  their 
o-*n  prlva'e  purp-aes.  This.  It  Is  alU-red 
viol  ites  the  due  procas  clause  of  the  Four- 
loritn  A:iir  i.iment.  .'^ec-ond  The  statute 
and  the  refculution  forced  lnhablt^:iu  i4, 
pay  UiXes  to  hrip  support  and  nialnlaia 
8<ho<.;s  which  are  dtdicivted  to.  arid  which 
rectilarly  ten.  !i  tim  Catholic  faith  Tills  \% 
ailt-ved  to  be  a  inn"  of  stste  p')wer  to  stip- 
port  ciiur-  h  scho  l.s  rontrarv  to  the  prohibi- 
tion   ol    the    ^nr^t     Amendment    which    the 
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■' .Xppell.mt  does  not  challenge  the  New 
Jersey  statute  or  the  resolution  on  the 
gr  Muid  that  either  v|o:  itps  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment  by 
excluding  p.iyment  f.  t  tlie  traiL6;>orUitlon  ol 
.ir.y  ptipil  who  attends  a  '•private  ;xhooI  run 
f-r  pr'ifl'  ■•  Although  the  townsliip  reso;u- 
tion  au'horized  reimbursement  only  f'-ir 
p.irrnts  of  public  and  Catholic  s<h(.K>I  ptiplls 
appellant  does  not  allege,  nor  Is  there  an-> - 
thing  m  thf  record  which  would  offer  the 
-lightest  soppijrt  u»  an  allegation  that 
there  were  any  chlldret»  in  Uie  to*n*hip 
wli  )  attended  ur  would  ha.e  attended,  but 
for  want  of  transpf>rt.itlon.  any  but  public 
and  Cathnlir  schools  It  Will  be  approprl.nte 
to  consider  the  exchislon  of  students  of  p?^- 
vate  schools  operated  f<^r  profit  when  and 
if  It  is  proved  to  have  occurred.  Is  made  the 
ba&is  of  a  suit  by  one  In  a  position  to  chal- 
lenge It.  and  New  Jersey's  highest  court  has 
ruled  adversely  to  Uie  cliallenger.  Striking 
down  a  State  l.iw  Is  n.a  a  matter  of  such 
llpht  mometit  that  it  should  be  donp  by  a 
Fdlcril  c.  urt  <x  rnero  motu  on  a  postulate 
nelth.er  chartjed  nor  proved  but  which  rest.s 
on  nothinR  hut  B  possibility.  Cf.  Liirrpt>ol. 
NY  A  PSS  Co  v  Comm'rj  o/  £migrat:vn. 
113  V a.  S3.  39 

'  It  might  hold  tlie  excepting  cUuse  to 
be  invalid,  and  sust.iin  the  statuu-  with  Uiat 
clause  exci.ved  NJRS.  tit  1.  r  I.  {10. 
pro\Mes  with  repard  to  any  statute  that  If 
"anv  proMsirn  thereof,  shall  be  declared  to 
be  unron.stltutional  •  •  •  In  whole  or  In 
part  bv  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 
su>h  •  •  •  article  •  •  •  shall,  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  not  uucoustUuUonal  •  •  •  be  en- 
forced •  •  •  ••  The  opinion  of  the  court 
of  errors  and  .appeals  In  this  very  Citse  sug- 
(fests  that  Stiite  law  now  authorizes  trans- 
portation of  all  pupils  lu  opinion  stated- 
since  we  hold  that  the  legislature  may 
appr.  prlate  general  State  funds  or  authorire 
liie  u«e  of  li«;aJ  funds  for  tlM  transportation 
of  puplLs  to  any  school,  wc  conclude  tliat 
such  authorization  of  the  us«  of  local  funds 
Is  likewise  authorized  by  Pamph.  L  1941, 
eh  191  and  RS  18  7  78-  193  NJL  350, 
SM,  44  A.  2d  333   337. 


Fourteenth  Amendment  made  applicable  to 
the  states. 

First.  The  due  process  argument  that  the 
state  law  taxes  some  people  to  help  others 
carry  out  their  private  purposes  Is  framed 
in  two  phases.  The  first  phase  Is  that  a 
state  cannot  tax  A  to  reimburse  B  for  the 
cost  of  transporting  his  children  to  church 
BchcxjU.  This  Is  said  to  violate  the  due 
pr<x;eae  clause  because  the  children  are  sent 
to  these  church  schools  to  satisfy  the  per- 
sonal desires  of  thslr  parents,  rather  than 
the  public's  Interest  In  the  general  educa- 
tion of  all  children.  This  argument,  if  valid, 
would  apply  equally  to  prohibit  state  pay- 
ment for  the  transportation  of  children  to 
any  non-public  school,  whether  operated  by 
a  church  or  any  other  non-government  In- 
dividual or  group  But,  the  New  Jersey  leg- 
islature has  decided  that  a  public  purpose 
will  be  served  by  using  tax-raised  funds  to 
pay  the  bus  fares  of  all  schoolchildren,  in- 
cluding those  who  attend  parcx:hlal  schools. 
The  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals 
has  reached  the  same  conclusion.  The  fact 
that  a  state  law,  passed  to  satisfy  a  public 
need,  coincides  with  the  personal  desires  of 
the  individuals  most  directly  affected  Is  cer- 
tainly an  Inadequate  reason  for  us  to  say 
that  a  legislature  has  erroneously  appraised 
the  public  need 

It  Is  true  that  this  Court  has.  in  rare  in- 
stances, struck  down  state  statutes  on  the 
ground  that  the  purpose  for  which  tax- 
raised  funds  were  to  be  expended  was  not  a 
public  one  Loan  Association  v.  Topeka,  20 
Wall  655,  Piirkersburg  v.  Brown,  106  U.S. 
487.  Thompson  v  Conso/tdafed  Gas  Utilities 
Corp  .  300  U  S  65  But  the  Court  has  also 
pointed  out  tliat  this  far-reaching  authority 
must  be  exercised  with  tlie  most  extreme 
caution.  Grern  v  Frasier.  253  US  233.  240. 
Otherwise,  a  state  s  power  to  legislate  for  the 
public  welfare  might  be  seriously  curtailed, 
a  power  which  Is  a  primary  reason  for  the 
existence  of  states  Changing  local  condi- 
tions create  new  Uxral  problems  which  may 
lead  a  state's  people  and  its  local  authorities 
to  believe  that  laws  authorizing  new  types 
of  public  services  are  necessary  to  promote 
the  general  well-being  of  the  people  The 
Ftjurteenih  Amendment  did  not  strip  the 
stales  of  their  power  to  meet  problems  previ- 
ously left  for  individual  solution      Davtd.son 

V  Ncic   Orleans    96   US    97,   103-104;    Barbter 

V  Connolly.  113  US  27,  31  32;  Fallbrook  It- 
rigation  District  v  Bradley  164  U  S  112 
167    168 

It  Is  much  too  late  to  argue  that  legisla- 
tion Intended  to  facilitate  the  opportunity 
of  children  U)  get  a  secular  education  serves 
no  public  purpose  Cochran  v.  Louisiana 
State  Board  of  kd^ication.  281  U.  S  370; 
Holmes,  J.  m  Interstate  Ry  v.  Ma.s.iachu- 
setts.  207  U  S.  79.  87  See  opinion  of  Cooley. 
J  ,  In  Stuar  v.  Sc^iooi  Di.itrict  No  1  of  Kala- 
mazoo. 30  Mich  69  (  1874  1.  The  same  thing 
is  no  less  true  of  legislation  to  reimburse 
needy  parents,  or  a  1  parents,  for  pavment 
of  the  fares  of  thel-  children  so  that  they 
ciiii  ride  m  public  busses  U)  and  from  schools 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  traffic  and  other 
hazards  incident  to  sralking  or  hitchhiking. 
See  Barbier  v  Connolly,  supra,  at  31.  See 
als<j  cases  collected  63  A  L  R  413:  118  A.  L. 
R  806.  Nor  d-jes  it  follow  that  a  law  has  a 
private  rather  than  a  public  purpose  because 
It  provides  that  tax-raised  funds  will  be  paid 
to  reimburse  Indiv, duals  on  account  of 
money  spent  by  the.n  In  a  way  which  fur- 
thers a  public  progrim.  See  Carmicharl  v 
ynuthcrn  Coal  A  Coke  Co..  301  U.  S.  495.  518 
Subsidies  and  loans  to  Individuals  such  as 
farmers  and  home-o'^ners.  and  to  privately 
owned  transportfttioT  systems,  as  we'l  as 
many  other  kinds  ol  businesses,  have  been 
c.-mmonplace  practlcas  in  our  state  and  na- 
tional history 

Insofar  as  the  second  phase  of  the  due 
process  argument  mry  differ  from  the  first. 
It  Is  by  suggesting  tliat  taxation  for  trans- 
porutlon  of  children  lo  church  schools  con- 
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stltutes  support  of  a  religion  by  the  State. 
But  If  the  law  Is  Invalid  for  this  reason.  It 
Is  because  It  violates  the  First  Amendment's 
prohibition  against  the  establishment  of  reli- 
gion by  law.  This  Is  the  exact  question 
raised  by  appellant's  second  contention,  to 
consideration   of   which   we   now   turn. 

Second.  The  New  Jersey  statute  is  chal- 
lenged as  a  "law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  rellgflon."  The  First  Amendment,  as  made 
applicable  to  the  states  by  the  Fourteenth, 
Murdoch  v.  Pennsylvania,  319  UJ3.  105,  com- 
mands that  a  state  "shall  make  no  law  re- 
spyectlng  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof  •  •  •." 
These  words  of  the  First  Amendment  re- 
flected In  the  minds  of  early  Americans  a 
vivid  mental  picture  of  conditions  and 
practices  which  they  fervently  wished  to 
stamp  out  In  order  to  preserve  liberty  for 
themselves  and  for  their  posterity.  Etoubt- 
leas  their  goal  has  not  been  entirely  reached; 
but  so  far  has  the  Nation  moved  toward  it 
that  the  expression  "law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion."  probably  does  not  so 
vividly  remind  present-day  Americans  of  the 
evils,  fears,  and  pollUcal  problems  that 
caused  that  expression  to  be  written  Into 
our  Bill  of  Rights.  Whether  this  New  Jer- 
sey law  is  one  respecting  an  'establishment 
of  religion"  requires  an  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  that  language,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  Imposition  of  taxes.  Once 
again.*  therefore,  it  is  not  Inappropriate 
briefly  to  review  the  background  and  en- 
vironment of  the  period  In  which  that  con- 
stitutional language  was  fashioned  and 
adopted. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  early  settlers  of 
this  country  came  here  from  Europe  to 
escape  the  bondage  of  laws  which  compelled 
them  to  support  and  attend  government- 
favored  churches.  The  centuries  Immedi- 
ately before  and  contemporaneous  with  the 
colonization  of  America  had  been  filled  with 
turmoil,  civil  strife,  and  persecutions,  gen- 
erated In  large  part  by  established  sects  de- 
termined to  maintain  their  absolute  political 
and  religious  supremacy.  With  the  power 
of  government  supporting  them,  at  various 
times  and  places.  Catholics  had  persecuted 
Protestants.  Protestants  had  persecuted 
Catholics.  Protestant  sects  had  persecuted 
other  Protestant  sects.  Catholics  of  one  shade 
of  belief  had  persecuted  Catholics  of  another 
shade  of  belief,  and  all  of  these  had  from 
time  to  time  persecuted  Jews.  In  efforts  to 
force  loyalty  to  whatever  religious  group 
happened  to  be  on  top  and  In  league  with 
the  government  of  a  particular  time  and 
place,  men  and  women  had  been  fined,  cast 
In  Jail,  cruelly  tortured,  and  killed.  Among 
the  offenses  for  which  these  punishments 
had  been  Inflicted  were  such  things  as  speak- 
ing disrespectfully  of  the  views  of  ministers 
of  government -established  churches,  non- 
attendance  at  those  churches,  expressions  of 
nonbellef  in  their  doctrines,  and  failure  to 
pay  taxes  and  tithes  to  support  them.= 

These  practices  of  the  old  world  were 
transplanted  to  and  began  to  thrive  In  the 
soil  of  the  new  America.  The  very  charters 
granted  by  the  English  Crown  to  the  indi- 
viduals and  companies  designated  to  make 
the  laws  which  would  control  the  destinies 
of  the  colonials  authorized  these  Individuals 
and  companies  to  erect  religious  establlsh- 
ments  which  all.  whether  believers  or  non- 
believers,  would  be  required  to  support  and 


attend.*  An  exercise  of  this  authority  was 
accompanied  by  a  repetition  of  many  of  the 
old-world  practices  and  persecutions.  Cath- 
olics found  themselves  hounded  and  pro- 
scribed because  of  their  faith;  Quakers  who 
followed  their  conscience  went  to  Jail;  Bap- 
tists were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  certain 
dominant  Protestant  sects;  men  and  women 
of  varied  faiths  who  happened  to  be  in  a 
minority  in  a  particular  locality  were  perse- 
cuted because  they  steadfastly  persisted  in 
worshipping  God  only  as  their  own  con- 
sciences dictated.'  And  all  of  these  dissent- 
ers were  compelled  to  pay  tithes  and  taxes » 
to  support  government-sponsored  churches 
whose  ministers  preached  Inflammatory 
sermons  designed  to  strengthen  and  consoli- 
date the  established  faith  by  generating  a 
burning  hatred  against  dissenters. 

These  practices  became  so  commonplace  as 
to  shock  the  freedom-loving  colonials  Into 
a  feeling  of  abhorrence.*  The  imposition  of 
taxes  to  pay  ministers"  salaries  and  to  build 
and  maintain  churches  and  church  property 


'See    Rrynolds    v     United    States.    98    U.S. 
145.  162:  rf.  Knoulton  v.  Moore.  178  U  S    41 
89.  106. 

'  See  e.g.,  MHcaulay.  History  of  England 
(1849)  I,  cc.  2,  4;  The  Cambridge  Modern 
History  (1908)  V,  cc.  V,  IX,  XI;  Beard.  Rise 
of  American  Civilization  (1933)  I,  60;  Cobb. 
Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  in  America  (1902) 
c.  II;  Sweet.  The  Story  of  Religion  In  Amer- 
ica (1939)  c.  II;  Sweet.  Religion  in  Colonial 
America  ( 1942 )   320-322. 


'See    e.g.,    the    charter    of    the    colony    of 
Carolina  which  gave  the  grantees  the  right 
of    "patronage    and    advowsons    of    all    the 
churches    and    chapels   •    •    •  together    with 
license     and     power    to     build     and     found 
churches,    chapels    and    oratories  •    •    •  and 
to  cause  them  to  be  dedicated  and  conse- 
crated, according  to  the  ecclesiastical   laws 
of  our  kingdom  of  England."    Poore.  Consti- 
tutions (1878)  II,  1390,  1391.    That  of  Mary- 
land gave  to  the  grantee  Lord  Baltimore  "the 
Patronages,  and  Advowsons  of  all  Churches 
which   •    •    •  shall   happen   to   be   built,  to- 
gether with  Licence  and  Faculty  of  erecting 
and  founding  Churches,  Chapels,  and  Places 
of  Worship   •    •    •  and  of  causing  the  same 
to   be  dedicated   and   consecrated   according 
to   the   Ecclesiastical  Laws  of  our  Kingdom 
of  England,  with  all,  and  singular  such,  and 
as    ample    Rights,    Jurisdictions,    Privileges 
•    •    •   as  any  Bishop   ♦    •    •  in  our  Kingdom 
of    England,    ever   •    •    •  hath    had   •    •    •" 
MacEtonald.    Documentary    Source    Book    of 
American  History  (1934)   31,  33.     The  Com- 
mission   of  New   Hampshire   of   1680.  Poore, 
supra.  II.  1277,  stated:  "And  above  all  things 
We   do   by  these  presents   will,  require   and 
comand   our   said   Council    to   take    all    pos- 
sible  care    for   ye   discountenancing   of   vice 
and  encouraging  of  virtue  and  good  living; 
and  that  by  such  examples  ye  Infldle  may  be 
Invited  and  desire  to  partake  of  ye  Christian 
Religion,  and  for  ye  greater  ease  and  satis- 
faction of  ye  sd   loving  subjects  In  matters 
of  religion,  We  do  hereby  require  and  com- 
and yt  liberty  of  conscience  shall  be  allowed 
unto  all    protestants;    yt   such   especially   as 
shall  be  conformable  to  ye  rites  of  ye  Church 
of  Engd  shall  be  particularly  countenanced 
and  encouraged."     See  also  Pawlet  v.  Clark. 
9  Cranch  292. 

■See  e.g.,  Semple.  Baptists  In  Virginia 
(1894);  Sweet,  Religion  in  Colonial  America, 
supra  at  131-152,  322-339. 

"  Almost  every  colony  exacted  some  kind 
of  tax  for  church  support.  See  e.g..  Cobb, 
op.  clt.  supra,  note  5,  110  (Virginia);  131 
(North  Carolina);  169  (Massachusetts);  270 
(Connecticut);  304,  310,  339  (New  York); 
386  (Maryland);  295  (New  Hampshire) , 

•Madison  wrote  to  a  friend  in  1774:  "That 
diabolical,  hell -conceived  principle  of  perse- 
cution rages  among  some  •  •  •  This  vexes 
me  the  worst  of  anything  whatever.  There 
are  at  this  time  In  the  adjacent  country  not 
less  than  five  or  six  well-meaning  men  In 
close  Jail  for  publishing  their  religious  senti- 
ments, which  in  the  main  are  very  orthodox. 
I  have  neither  patience  to  hear,  talk,  or  think 
of  anything  relative  to  this  matter:  for  I 
have  squabbled  and  scolded,  abused  and 
ridiculed,  so  long  about  it  to  little  purpose, 
that  I  am  without  common  patience.  So 
I  must  beg  you  to  pity  me,  and  pray  for 
liberty  of  conscience  to  all."  I  Writings  of 
James  Madison    (1900)    18,  21. 
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aruitaed  their  Indignation  '  It  *.ws  these 
feelings  which  found  expression  In  the  first 
iimendment  No  one  locality  and  no  one 
ijroup  throughout  the  Colonies  can  rightly 
be  given  entire  credit  for  having  aroused  the 
sentimeut  that  culminated  In  adoption  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights'  provisions  embracing  re- 
ligious liberty.  But  Virginia,  where  the  es- 
tablished church  had  achieved  a  dumlniint 
influence  in  political  affairs  and  where  many 
ex'^esses  attracted  wide  public  attention. 
provided  a  great  stimulus  and  able  leader- 
ship for  the  movement.  The  people  there. 
33  elsewhere,  reached  the  conviction  that 
individual  religious  liberty  could  be  achieved 
best  under  a  g')vernment  which  wris  s* ripped 
of  ail  power  to  tax.  to  supjx)rt  or  oiherwi.se 
to  assist  any  or  all  religions,  or  to  interfere 
with  the  beliefs  of  any  religious  indivlflu.il 
or    group 

The  movement  toward  this  end  reached  Its 
dramatic  cllmux  In  Virginia  in  178.T  86  when 
the  Virginia  legislative  body  w.is  ab<  ut  t«) 
renew  Virginias  tax  levy  for  the  support  of 
the  estabh.shed  church.  Th.jm.vs  Jefferson 
and  James  Madison  led  the  fight  against  ihl.s 
tax  Madison  wrote  his  great  Memorial  and 
Rem-jnstr.ince  against  the  law  ''  In  it.  he 
eloqviently  arg\ied  tha*  a  true  religion  did 
not  need  the  supp^irt  of  law.  that  ni.  person. 
either  believer  or  nonbellever.  should  be 
taxed  t<j  support  a  religious  Institution  of 
any  kind;  that  the  best  Interest  uf  a  so«.iety 
required  that  the  minds  of  men  always  be 
wholly  free;  and  that  cruel  persecutions 
were  the  Inevitable  result  of  govcrnment-e.s- 
tabU.shed  religions  Madison's  Remonstrance 
received  .strong  support  thr(>ugh(-ut  Vir- 
ginia."- and  the  Assembly  postponed  cunslil- 
eratlun  of  the  proposed  tax  meivsure  until 
Its  next  .=;est)lon.  When  the  proposal  came 
up  for  consideration  at  that  session.  It  not 
only  died  In  committee,  but  the  Assembly 
enacted  the  famous  "Virginia  Bill  for  Reli- 
gious Llber'y"  originally  written  by  Thorn. is 
JefTers<jn  The  prearT>ble  to  th.it  Bill  s'.ited 
among  other  things  that-- 

Almlgl.ty  God  hath  created  the  mind  free. 
that  all  at'empts  U)  Influence  It  by  temporal 
punishments  or  burthens,  or  by  civil  In- 
cupacltatioiiji.  tend  only  to  beget  habits  ui 
hypocrisy  and  meanness,  and  are  a  depar- 
ture fr<jm  the  plan  of  the  Holy  author  of  our 
religion,  who  being  Lord  b<.)th  of  body  and 
mind,  yet  chose  not  to  pr  ipagate  it  t>y  co- 
ercion* on  either  •  *  ',  that  to  compel  a 
man  to  furniah  contributions  of  money  for 
the  propagation  of  oplruona  which  he  dla- 
bellevea.  is  sinful  and  t>rannioal.  th.it  even 
the  forcing  him  to  support  Ihla  or  that 
teaicher  of  his  own  religious  persu<uslon,  is 
depriving  him  of  the  comfortable  liberty  of 
giving    hia    Contributions    to    the    particular 


'•Virginia's     resl.stiince     to     taxation     for 
church   support    w.xs   crystal'.ii'cd    In    the   f.i- 
moTU    "Parv)ns"    Cause  "    argued    by    P.i'rlclc 
Henry  in  1763      For  an  account  see  Cobb,  op 
cit     supra    note  5.   108-111 

"  II   Wrl'ings  of   James   M.^iflL-^n.    183 

'•'In  a  recently  discovered  collec'lon  of 
Madison  3  papers.  Madi.son  recollected  that 
his  Remonstrance  'met  with  the  approbation 
Pf  the  Bap'lst.s.  the  Presbyterians,  the  Quak- 
ers, and  the  few  Roman  Cathol'.ci,  univer- 
sally, of  the  Methodists  In  part;  and  even 
of  not  a  few  of  the  Sect  formerly  establi.-.hed 
by  law  "  Madison.  "Monopolies.  Perpetuities, 
Corporations,  Ecclesiastical  Fnd  iWrnents.  "  in 
Fleet  Madison's  "De'ached  Mem  irandum." 
3  William  and  Mary  Q    (l'j46i    534.  551.  555. 

''For  accounts  of  background  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  Virginia  BUI  for  Religious  Liberty 
see  e  g  ,  James.  "The  Struggle  for  Religious 
Liberty  in  Virginia"  (1900!.  Thorn.  "The 
Struggle  for  Religious  Freedo-m  in  Virginia 
The  Baptists"  (1900):  Cobb,  op  cit  supra. 
note  5  74  115;  MadUon.  "Monop. iiies.  Per- 
petuities, Corporations.  Ecclesiastical  En- 
dowments," op.  cit..  supra,  note  12,  554.  556. 


pastor,    whose    morals    he    would    make    his 
pa*  tern   ' 

And  the  statute  It^seli  enacted  — 
That  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  fre- 
quent or  sup^Mjrt  any  religious  worship, 
place,  or  ministry  what-soever,  nor  shall  be 
enforced,  restrained,  molested,  or  burthened 
in  his  bcdy  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwi.se 
suffer  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions 
or  belief  "  •* 

This  C«  iirt  ha.s  prevl  lUsly  recov;!ii/ed  tiiat 
the  provl/slons  of  the  First  Amentiment  In 
the  dra;t;!ig  and  id  iptlin  of  which  Madison 
and  JerTeison  plaved  such  leading  roles  had 
the  s.inie  (jbjective  and  were  intended  to 
provide  the  same  protection  ag.iin.st  govern- 
mental ii.tnif it.>n  on  religious  liberty  as  the 
Virginia  statute*  R'-i/noldt  v  Vnitrd  Stuti-i. 
viipra  at  164;  Wation  v.  Jones.  13  Wall  67t>. 
iJijt  n  v  flca.wn.  133  UH  333  34_>  Prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Arneiuiment. 
the  Fir.-it  .^mendnlent  did  ni  t  apply  as  a  re- 
straint agilnst  the  states  ••  Most  of  them 
did  st-xm  provide  similar  constitutional  pro- 
tections for  religious  lit>erty  "  But  some 
states  persisted  f  )r  about  half  a  century  in 
imposing  restraints  upon  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  and  in  discriminating  against  por- 
ticuiar  religlovis  groups  In  recent  years, 
so  far  as  the  jirovision  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  religion  is  concerned,  the  ques- 
tion has  most  frequei.tly  arisen  in  connec- 
tion with  prop«jt.ed  stiite  aid  to  churoh 
schools  and  efforts  to  carry  on  rellgUjiis 
teachings  In  the  public  schools  in  iicci^rdaiice 
with  the  tenets  of  a  particular  sect  '  Some 
churches  have  either  st-ught  or  accepted  state 
flnanclrtl  support  for  their  schools.  Here 
again  the  efTorts  to  obtain  state  aid  or  ai  - 
ceptaiue  of  it  have  not  been  limited  U>  any 
one  particular  faith  '  The  state  courts,  m 
the  mam.  have  remained  faithful  to  the 
laiigu.ige  of  their  own  constitutional  provi- 
sions designed  to  protect  religious  Irtedoni 
and  to  separate  religions  and  governmeiita 
Iheir  decisions,  howe.er  show  the  difficulty 
in  drawing  the  line  between  tax  legislation 
which  pro. Ides  funds  for  the  weh'are  of  the 
general  public  and  that  wlilch  is  designed  t  > 
support  institutions  which  te.ich  religion  •• 

Tlie  me.mlng  and  scope  of  the  First 
Amendment  pre-,  entmg  e8tal)lishment  of  re- 
ligion or  prohibiting  i;.e  free  exer.  ise  tlure- 
uf,  m  the  light  of  nt  history  and  the  evils 
It  Was  designed  forever  to  suppress,  have 
been  several  times  el.iborated  by  the  de- 
cisions of  this  Court  prior  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  states 
by    the    Fourteenth  The    broad    meaning 

given   the  .Amendment  hv   ihene  earlier  cises 
h.is    l>ev:\   accep'ed    by    this  Court    in    l'^  de- 


"  12  Honlrii?  "Statutes  of  Vlrglnl.i"  il823>. 
34  C<.mmager.  "Document^  of  American 
History"   (1944t  .  125 

■•'  Pt-rmnli  V  ,Vcjr  Orlrans,  3  H  a  580 
Cf    Bcrron  v    Ba'tirr.o'e.  7  Pet    24.1 

•For  a  collection  of  state  constitutional 
provisions  on  freedom  of  religion  see  Oabel. 
Public  Funds  for  Church  and  Private  Schools 
(1937)  148-149  See  also  2  C<X)ley.  Constitu- 
tional   Limititlons    (l'>27)    96'>-085 

'■  Test  provisions  forbade  otTlceholders  to 
"deny  •  •  •  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion "eg  Constitution  nf  North  Carolina 
(17761  5  XXXir  II  Poore.  supra.  1413 
M.irvland  pernii'ted  t..xatlo:i  for  support  .f 
the  Chri.stian  religion  and  limited  rlvl!  offl  e 
to  Chri.stuins  until   1818.  id  ,  I    8n    820    832 

•■See    .N    t.'    .^0    Yale    L     J      i  r.i41  »    917      (w-e 
also  cttAcs  collected   14  L    R    \    41H.  5  .\    I     R 
879;  141  A   L  R    1148 

''See  cases  collected  14  I    R    A    418.  5  a    I 
R  879.  141  A    L   R    1148 

-'"Ibid  bee  also  Cooley,  op.  cit.,  suprn. 
note  16 

-  Te-relt  v  Taylor,  9  Cranch  43.  H'a/tori  v. 
Jonen.  13  Wall  679,  Dans  v  Bra.ton  133 
US.  333,  C/  Reynold,  v  United  Stutn  Hupr^i. 
102.  Reubfi  QukA.  Brar  v  Leupp  2lu  US 
50 


clfiioiifi  concerning  an  Individual'*  religious 
freedom  rendered  since  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  interpreted  to  make  tlie 
prohibitions  of  il,  j  First  applicable  to  state 
action  abridging  eligtous  freedom.*"  There 
is  every  re.ison  to  give  the  sajne  application 
and  broad  interpretation  to  the  "eaiablish- 
ment  of  religion  '  clause  The  Interrelation 
of  these  complementary  clauses  waa  well 
summarized  in  a  statement  of  the  Court  cif 
Appeals  (  f  South  C.irollna,-  quoted  with  ap- 
proval by  this  Court  In  Watson  v  Jotum 
13  Wall  679,  730  '  1  he  strtuture  of  our 
goverun.ent  has,  for  the  preservation  of  civil 
liberty  res<-ued  tJie  temporal  Institutions 
from  rellgl'  us  Interference.  On  the  other 
hand  It  hits  secured  religious  liberty  from 
tlie   Invasion   of   the  civil   authority  " 

The  "e.stabllshment  of  religion"  clause  of 
the  First  Amendment  means  nt  len.«t  thin 
Neitlier  a  state  nor  the  Federal  Government 
ran  .set  up  a  church  Neither  can  pa«s  laws 
whuh  iiid  "'ne  religion,  aid  all  religions  or 
prefer  one  religion  over  another  Neither 
CAn  '  'rce  nor  Influence  a  person  to  go  to  or 
to  rem.ilri  awny  fmm  church  against  his  will 
or  force  him  to  profess  a  belief  or  disbelief 
in  any  religion.  No  pervin  can  be  punished 
for  entertaining  or  professing  religious  be- 
liefs   or    dL«ibel!efs     for    church     attendance 

r  ni  n- it  i.*nd.ince  No  tux  In  any  amount 
lartre  or  small,  can  he  levied  to  support  any 
reli»;ions  activities  or  institutions,  what- 
ever they  may  be  railed,  or  whatever  form 
thev  may  .idopt  to  tench  or  practice  religion 
Neither  a  s'ate  nor  the  Federal  ftovernment 
liiri  openly  or  secretly,  participate  in  the 
afT.Urs  of  any  religious  nrganizjitlons  or 
wroi.ps  and  vice  versa  In  the  words  of  Jef- 
ferson, the  clause  against  estAbllshment  of 
reliffion  by  l,iw  w.i.s  Intended  to  erect  ".1 
w.-iil  of  B«  [>4irHtion  between  church  and 
S'ate  "  Kr\^nidci<  v  Umtrd  States.  .s\ipra 
at    164 

We  nrist  cot,sider  the  New  Jersey  stiitute 
In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  Ilmltatif^ns 
lmpo,sed  by  the  First  Amendment.  But  we 
must  not  strike  that  state  statute  down  if 
It  Is  within  the  Static's  constitutional  power 
even  the  ugh  it  approaches  the  verge  of  that 
P'  AiT  .See  Jntrr  tritr  Ry  v  Ma^^arhuirtt$. 
Hoimes  J  supra  at  85.  8«  New  Jersey  can- 
not consistently  with  the  "establishment 
of  religion"  clause  of  the  First  Amendment 
rontribute  tax-raLsed  funds  to  the  support 
of  an  Institution  which  teaches  the  tenets 
and  faith  of  any  church      On  the  other  hand. 

ttier  I.irgu.ige  of  the  amendment  commands 
th.it  New  Jersey  cannot  hamper  Its  citizens 
m  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  religion 
O  nsefpientlv  It  c.mnot  exclude  Individual 
Catholics.  Lutherans  Mohammedans.  Bap- 
tists Jews  Methodists.  Non-believers.  Pres- 
byterians or  tlie  members  of  any  other  faith. 
l)ecause  of  their  fdth.  or  lark  of  It.  from 
receiving  the  ijeneflts  of  public  welfare  leg- 
lslntl(  n  While  we  do  not  mean  Ui  Intimate 
that  a  sta'e  could  not  provide  Transportation 
onlv  to  children  attending  public  Bcho<ils, 
we  must  t>e  ciireful.  In  protecting  the  citl- 
7.ens  ,,f  New  Jersey  against  state-esUblished 
churches,  to  be  sure  that  we  do  not  Inadvert- 
enMy  prohibit  New  Jersey  frcm  extending  Its 
general  state  law  benefits  to  all  Its  cUl/rns 
without  retjard  Ut  their  religious  belief 

Measured  bv  these  standards,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  First  Amendment  prohibits  New 
Jersey  from  spending  tax -raised  funds  to  pay 
the  bus  fi'.res  of  par  x-hial  scho*-)!  pupils  as  a 
part   of   a  general    program    under   which    it 
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=*  C^intU-tU  v  CoHHn  luut.  310  US.  296; 
Jamiinn  v  Tcsa-  318  \]  S.  413,  Largrnt  v 
TfjtLS.  318  US  418.  Mutdock  v.  P.nn.5yi- 
vania,  supra.  Wext  Virgxma  State  Board  0/ 
Education,  V  BarnetCe.  319  US.  824;  Follctt 
v  MrCormirk.  321  US.  573.  Marsh  V.  Ala- 
bama. 326  V  S  501  Cf  Bradflrld  V  Robert^. 
175  US   291, 

-"'  Harmon  v  lJr,kfr.  Speer'a  Equity  Re- 
ports {.a.C.  1843  > .  87,  120. 


pays  the  fares  of  pupils  attending  public 
and  other  achooli.  It  li  undoubtMlly  true 
that  children  are  helped  to  get  to  church 
schools.  There  la  even  a  poaaibUltj  tbat 
some  of  the  children  might  not  b«  sent  to  the 
church  achoola  if  the  parents  were  00m- 
I>elled  to  pay  their  children's  bus  fares  out 
of  their  own  pockots  when  transportation 
to  a  public  school  would  have  been  paid  for 
by  the  State  The  same  possibility  exists 
where  the  state  requires  a  local  transit  com- 
j.any  to  provide  reduced  fares  to  school 
children  Including  those  attending  parochial 
schools.**  or  where  a  municipally  owned 
transportation  8yst«jm  undertakes  to  carry 
all  school  children  free  of  charge.  Moreover, 
state-paid  policemen,  detailed  to  protect 
children  going  to  slid  from  church  schools 
from  the  very  real  haB&rda  of  trafTlc,  would 
serve  much  the  same  purpose  and  accom- 
plish much  the  same  result  as  State  provi- 
sions Intended  to  guarantee  free  transporta- 
tion of  a  kind  which  the  State  deems  to  be 
best  for  the  school  children's  welfare.  And 
parents  might  refuie  to  risk  their  children 
to  the  serious  dang>*r  of  traffic  accidents  go- 
ing to  and  from  piirochlal  schools,  the  ap- 
proaches to  which  were  not  protected  by 
policeman.  Slmllfrly,  parents  might  be 
reluctant  to  permit  their  children  to  attend 
schools  which  the  state  had  cut  off  from 
such  general  government  services  as  ordi- 
nary police  and  fire  protection,  connections 
for  sewage  disposal,  public  highways  and 
sidewalks.  Of  coufse,  cutting  off  church 
schools  from  these  services,  so  separate  and 
so  Indisputably  marked  off  from  the  religious 
function,  would  make  it  far  more  difficult 
for  the  schools  to  C'perate.  But  such  Is  ob- 
viously not  the  purpose  of  the  First 
Amendment.  That  amendment  requires  the 
state  to  be  a  neutral  in  Its  relations  with 
groups  of  religious  believers  and  non- 
believers;  It  does  not  require  the  state  to  be 
their  adversary.  State  power  Is  no  more  to 
be  used  so  as  to  h  indlcap  religions  than  It 
Is  to  favor  them. 

This  Court  has  said  that  parents  may.  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  under  state 
compulsory  education  laws,  send  their  chil- 
dren to  a  religions  rather  than  a  public 
school  if  the  schocl  meets  the  secular  edu- 
cational requirements  which  the  state  has 
power  to  impose.  See  Pierce  v.  Society  of 
Sisters,  a«8  U.  8.  510.  It  appears  that  these 
parochial  schools  meet  New  Jersey's  require- 
ments. The  State  contributes  no  money  to 
the  schools.  It  does  not  support  them.  Its 
legislation,  as  app.led.  does  no  more  than 
provide  a  general  program  to  help  parents 
get  their  children,  regardless  of  their  religion, 
safely  and  ezpeditljusly  to  and  from  accred- 
ited schools. 

The  Plrst  Amendment  has  erected  a  well 
between  church  said  state.  That  wall  must 
be  kept  high  and  Impregnable.  We  could 
not  approve  the  slightest  breach.  New  Jer- 
sey has  not  breached  It  here. 

AfBrmed. 
MK.  jtrsnci  jACKaott.  disskmtino 

I  find  myself,  contrary  to  first  impressions, 
unable  to  Join  In  this  decision.  I  have  a 
sympathy,  though  it  Is  not  ideological,  with 
Catholic  cltlEens  who  are  compelled  by  law 
to  pay  taxes  for  public  schcx>ls,  and  also  feel 
constrained  by  cor.aclence  and  discipline  to 
support  other  schools  for  their  own  children. 
Such  relief  to  thern  as  this  case  Involves  Is 


»*  New  Jersey  long  ago  permitted  public 
utilities  to  charge  school  children  reduced 
rates.  See  Public  .5  R.  Co.  v.  Public  Utility 
Comm'Ts.  81  NJ.L.  363.  80  A.  27  (1911);  see 
also  Interstate  Ry  v.  Massachusetts,  supnt. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Code  requires  that 
the  new  charter  of  the  District  public  trans- 
portation company  provide  a  three-cent  fare 
for  school  children  •  •  •  going  to  and  from 
public,  parochial,  or  like  schools."  47  Stat. 
752,    759. 


not  In  Itself  a  serious  btirden  to  taxpayers 
and  I  had  assumed  It  to  be  as  little  serlotis  In 
principle.  Bttidy  of  this  case  convinces  me 
otherwise.  The  Courfs  opinion  marshals 
every  argument  In  favor  of  state  aid  and 
puts  the  ease  in  its  most  favorable  light,  but 
much  of  its  reasoning  conflrms  my  conclu- 
sions that  there  are  no  good  grounds  up>on 
which  to  support  the  present  legislation.  In 
fact,  the  undertones  of  the  opinion,  advo- 
cating complete  and  uncompromising  sepa- 
ration of  Church  from  State,  seem  utterly 
discordant  with  its  conclusion  yielding  sup- 
port to  their  commingling  in  educational 
matters.  The  case  which  irresistibly  comes 
to  mind  as  the  most  fitting  precedent  Is  that 
of  Julia  who.  according  to  Byron's  rejxjrts, 
"whispering  'I  will  ne'er  consent' — con- 
sented." 

I 

The  Court  sustains  this  legislation  by  as- 
suming two  de\iatlons  from  the  facts  of  this 
pajtlcular  case;  first.  It  assumes  a  state  of 
facts  that  record  does  not  support,  and  sec- 
ondly, It  refuses  to  consider  facts  which  are 
Inescapable  on  the  record. 

The  Court  concludes  that  this  "legislation, 
as  applied,  does  no  more  than  provide  a  gen- 
eral program  to  help  parents  get  their  chil- 
dren, regardless  of  the  religion,  safely  and 
expeditiously  to  and  from  accredited 
schools,"  and  It  draws  a  comparison  between 
"Stat*  provisions  Intended  to  guarantee  free 
transportation"  for  school  children  with 
services  such  as  police  and  fire  protection, 
and  Implies  that  we  are  here  dealing  with 
"laws  authorizing  new  types  of  public  serv- 
ices •  •  •."  This  hypothesis  permeates  the 
opinion.  The  facta  will  not  bear  that  con- 
struction. 

The  Township  of  Ewlng  Is  not  furnishing 
transportation  to  the  children  in  any  form; 
it  is  not  operating  school  buses  Itself  or 
contracting  for  their  operation;  and  it  Is 
not  performing  any  public  service  of  any 
kind  with  this  taxpayer's  money.  All  school- 
children are  left  to  ride  as  ordinary  paying 
passengers  on  the  regular  buses  operated  by 
the  public  transportation  system.  What  the 
Township  does,  and  what  the  taxpayer  cona- 
plalns  of.  Is  at  stated  Intervals  to  reimburse 
parents  for  the  fares  paid,  provided  the  chil- 
dren attend  either  public  schools  or  Cath- 
olic Church  schools.  This  expenditure  of 
tax  funds  has  no  possible  effect  on  the  child's 
safety  or  expedition  in  transit.  As  passen- 
gers on  the  public  buses  they  travel  as  fast 
and  no  faster,  and  are  as  safe  and  no  safer, 
since  their  parents  are  reimbursed  as  before. 

In  addition  to  thus  assuming  a  type  of 
service  that  does  not  exist,  the  Cotirt  also 
insists  that  we  must  close  our  eyes  to  a  dis- 
crimination which  does  exist.  The  resolu- 
tion which  authorizes  disbursement  of  this 
taxpayer's  money  limits  reimbursement  to 
those  who  attend  public  schools  and  Catholic 
schools.  That  Is  the  way  the  Act  is  applied 
to  this  taxpayer. 

The  New  Jersey  Act  In  question  makes  the 
character  of  the  school,  not  the  needs  of  the 
children,  determine  the  eligibility  of  parents 
to  reimbursement.  The  Act  permits  pay- 
ment for  transportation  to  parochial  schools 
or  public  schools  but  prohibits  it  to  private 
schools  operated  In  whole  or  In  part  for  prof- 
It.  Children  often  are  sent  to  private  schools 
because  their  parents  feel  that  they  require 
more  individual  Instruction  than  public 
schools  can  provide,  or  because  they  are 
backward  or  defective  and  need  special  at- 
tention. If  all  children  of  the  state  were  ob- 
jects of  impartial  solicitude,  no  reason  is 
obvious  for  denying  transportation  reim- 
bursement to  students  of  this  class,  for  these 
often  are  as  needy  and  as  worthy  as  those 
who  go  to  public  or  parochial  schools.  Re- 
fusal to  reimburse  those  who  attend  such 
schools  is  understandable  only  In  the  light 
of  a  purjxjse  to  aid  the  schools,  because  the 
state  might  well  abstain  from  aiding  a  profit- 
making  private  enterpriae.     Thus,  under  the 


Act  and  resolution  brought  to  us  by  this  case, 
children  are  classified  Siccordlng  to  the 
schools  they  attend  and  are  to  be  aided  If 
they  attend  the  public  schools  or  private 
Catholic  schools,  and  they  are  not  allowed 
to  be  aided  if  they  attend  private  secular 
schools  or  private  religious  schools  of  other 
faiths. 

Of  course,  this  case  is  not  one  of  a  Baptist 
or  a  Jew  or  an  Episcopalian  or  a  pupil  of  a 
private  school  complaining  of  discrimina- 
tion. It  is  one  of  a  taxpayer  urging  that 
he  is  being  taxed  for  an  unconstitutional 
purpose.  I  think  he  is  enUtled  to  have  us 
consider  the  Act  Just  as  it  is  written.  The 
statement  by  the  New  Jersey  court  that 
It  holds  the  Legislature  may  authorize  use  of 
local  funds  "for  the  transportation  of  pupils 
to  any  school,"  133  N.  J.  L.  350,  354,  44 
A.  2d  333,  337,  in  view  <rf  the  other  con- 
stitutional views  expressed,  is  not  a  holding 
that  this  Act  authorizes  transportation  of 
all  pupils  to  all  schools.  As  applied  to  this 
taxpayer  by  the  action  he  complains  of, 
certainly  the  Act  does  not  authorize  re- 
imbursement to  those  who  choose  any  al- 
ternative to  the  public  school  except 
Catholic  Church  schools. 

If  we  are  to  decide  this  case  on  the  facta 
before  us,  our  question  is  simply  this:  Is 
it  constitutional  to  tax  this  complainant  to 
pay  the  cost  of  carrying  ptipils  to  Church 
schools  of  one  specified  denomination? 

n 

Whether  the  taxpayer  constitutionally  can 
be  made  to  contribute  aid  to  parents  of 
students  because  of  their  attendance  at 
parochial  schools  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  those  schools  and  their  relation  to  the 
Church.  The  Constitution  says  nothing 
of  education.  It  lays  no  obligation  on  the 
states  to  provide  schools  and  does  not 
undertake  to  regulate  state  systems  of  edu- 
cation if  they  see  fit  to  maintain  them. 
But  they  cannot,  through  school  policy 
any  more  than  through  other  means,  in- 
vade rights  secured  to  citizens  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  West 
Virginia  State  Board  of  Education  v.  Bar- 
nette.  319  U.S.  624.  One  of  our  basic  rights 
la  to  be  free  of  taxation  to  support  a  trans- 
gression of  the  constitutional  command  that 
the  authorities  "shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof  •  •  •  ." 
U.  S.  Const.,  Amend.  I;  CanttDell  v.  Connecti- 
cut, 310  UJ3.  296. 

The  function  of  the  Church  school  is  a 
subject  on  which  this  record  is  meager.  It 
shows  only  that  the  schools  are  under  su- 
perintendence of  a  priest  and  that  "religion 
is  Uught  as  part  of  tlie  curriculum."  But 
we  know  tliat  such  schools  are  parochial 
only  In  name — they,  in  fact,  represent  a 
world-wide  and  age-old  policy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Under  the  rubric  "Catho- 
lic Schools,"  the  Canon  Law  of  the  Church 
by  which  all  Catholics  are  bound,  provides : 

"1215.  Catholic  children  are  to  be  edu- 
cated In  schools  where  not  only  nothing 
contrary  to  Catholic  faith  and  morals  is 
taught,  but  rather  in  schools  where  religious 
and  moral  training  occupy  the  first 
place  •  •  •.     (Canon  1872.)" 

"1216.  In  every  elementary  school  the 
children  must,  according  to  their  age,  be 
Instructed  In  Christian  doctrine. 

"The  young  people  who  attend  the  higher 
schools  are  to  receive  a  deeper  religious 
knowledge,  and  the  bishops  shall  appoint 
priests  qualified  for  such  work  by  their 
learning  and  piety.     (Canon  1373.)" 

"1217.  Catholic  children  shall  not  attend 
non-Catholic,  indifferent,  schools  that  are 
mixed,  that  is  to  say,  schools  open  to  Catho- 
lics and  non-Catholics  alike.  The  bishop  of 
the  diocese  only  has  the  right,  In  harmony 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Holy  Bee,  to 
decide  under  what  circumstances,  and  with 
what  safeguards  to  prevent  loss  of  faith,  it 
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niftv   b*   ti.lerated   that   Catholic  fhildmi   «'> 
U->  siu-h  schools      (Canon  1374.)" 

•1224  The  rellgloua  teaching  of  y(i\Uh  in 
.iny  schools  ts  subject  to  the  authority  and 
inspection  of  the  Church 

The  local  Ordinaries  have  the  right  and 
duty  to  watch  that  nothing  Is  taught  con- 
trary to  faith  or  grx>d  morals,  in  ,»i:y  of  the 
schools  of  their  territory 

They,  moreover,  have  the  righ'  to  ap- 
prove the  b<x)ks  of  Christian  diK-trlne  and 
the  teichers  f;f  religion  .ind  to  demand  for 
the  »&k.e  of  safeguarding  religion  Aiid  m.irald, 
the  removal  of  teachers  and  btxiks  i  Canon 
1381  I  ■■  iWoywod,  Rev  Stanislaus.  The  New 
Canon  Law  under  Imprimatur  <'f  Must  Rev 
Francis  J  Spellman.  Archbish'  p  ■  t  New 
Y  )rk   tnd  others.  1»40  i 

It  IB  no  pxiggeratlon  to  say  th.ir  the  wh'le 
historic  ctfnflict  In  tempufaJ  policy  t^e'ween 
the  Catholic  Church  and  non-C  ithoUcs 
comes  to  a  fx;us  In  their  respective  school 
pfjUcies  The  Roman  Catholic  Chur' h 
ojunseled  by  exfjerience  in  many  aues  and 
many  lands  .ind  with  all  sorts  i\iid  cmditions 
of  men,  takes  what,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
ita  own  progress  and  the  success  <'f  its  mis- 
sion is  a  wi.se  estimate  of  the  lmp<:>rtance 
of  educatujn  to  religion  It  doesn't  leave 
the  individual  to  pick  up  religion  by  ihance 
It  relies  on  early  and  indelible  indoctrinatuin 
m  the  faith  and  order  of  the  Church  by  the 
word  and  example  of  pers<ins  consecr.«te<l  to 
the   task 

Our  public  sch')<>l  if  not  a  product  of 
Protestant  Ism,  at  least  Is  more  consistent 
with  It  than  with  the  Catholic  culture  and 
.scheme  of  values  It  Is  a  relatively  recent 
development,  dating  from  about  1840  -^  It 
IS  rirgiinlzed  on  the  premise  that  .secular 
education  can  be  Isolated  from  all  religious 
teaching  so  that  the  sch(K)l  can  inculcate 
all  needed  temporal  know!ed.^e  and  dls<j 
maintain  a  strict  and  lofty  neutrality  us  to 
religion  The  .i.ssumptlon  Is  that  after  the 
individual  has  been  Instructed  In  worldly 
wisdom  he  will  be  better  fitted  to  chcxise  his 
religion.  Whether  such  a  disjunction  is 
possible  and  tf  possible  whether  It  is  wise, 
are  questions  I  need  not  'ry  to  answer 

I  should  be  surprised  If  any  Catholic  w.ould 
deny  that  the  parochial  school  is  a  vital.  If 
not  the  mf)8t  vital,  part  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  If  put  to  the  choice,  that  ven- 
erable Institution,  I  should  expect,  would 
forego  \l8  whole  service  for  mature  persons 
before  It  would  give  up  education  of  the 
young,  and  It  would  be  a  wise  choice  Its 
grow'h  and  cohesion  discipline  and  loyalty, 
spring  from  lt„s  schools  Catholic  education 
IS  the  rock  on  which  the  whole  structure 
rests  and  to  render  tax  aid  to  lt,s  Church 
school  Is  Indl.stmgMlshable  'o  me  from  ren- 
dering the  same  aid   to  the  Chur.h  itael.' 

m 

It  is  f.f  no  impi  rtance  hi  this  -ituatlon 
whether  the  beneficiary  of  this  expenditure 
of  tax-raised  funds  Is  primarily  the  parochial 
school  and  incidentally  the  pupil  or  whether 
the  aid  is  dlrecly  bestowed  on  the  pupil  with 
Indirect  benetlt-s  to  the  schofil  Ihe  sUte 
cannot  maintain  a  Church  and  it  can  no 
more  tax  Ita  citizens  to  furni.sh  free  car- 
riage »o  those  *ho  attend  a  Church  The 
prohibition  against  establlshmer;*  of  religion 
cannot  t>e  clrcumvenf,<d  by  a  subsidy  bonus 
or  reimbursement  of  expenwe  to  individuals 
for  receiving  religious  instruction  and  in- 
dix'trinatlon. 

The  Court,  however  compares  this  t*>  other 
subsidies  and  l<jan«  to  individuals  and  Siiys. 
'  N'lr  di>e8  It  follow  that  a  law  has  a  private 
rather  than  a  public  purpose  because  It 
provides  that  t.ix-raised  funds  will  be  paid 
to  reimburse  Individuals  on  account  of 
money    spent    by     them     in    a     way     which 


"  S««  Cubberley.  Public  Education  m  the 
United  States  il934i  ch  VI  Knight  Educa- 
tion la  the  United  States  ilJ41)   ch    VlII 


furthers  a  public  pro,^r mi  See  Ciirmi<-/taf/ 
v  .Souf'irrn  Coai  A  Coke  Co,  301  US  4»6, 
^18  ■  Of  course,  the  state  may  pay  out  tax- 
ralsed  funds  to  relieve  pauperism  but  it 
may  not  under  our  Const!' utlon  do  so  to 
mdui'e  or  reward  pie'y  It  m,iy  spend  funds 
to  semire  old  age  Hgalnst  want,  but  it  may 
not  spend  funds  to  se<-ure  religion  against 
skepticism  It  may  CiiPipensate  Individuals 
for  loss  of  employment  but  It  cantu.it  com- 
pen.sate  them  for  adherence  to  a  creed 

It  feenva  to  me  ih.it  the  basic  falUicy  In 
the  Court's  reasoning,  which  :iccounts  for  its 
failure  t*)  apply  the  principles  it  u\ow8.  Is  In 
Ignoring  the  essentially  religious  le4.t  by 
which  l>enenciHrle8  of  this  expenditure  are 
selected  A  p«';tremiin  pr<.>tects  a  Ca'hollr.  of 
Course  but  not  becMUse  he  is  a  C.ithollc,  it 
i-s  bfc.u  .se  he  u  a  man  and  a  member  of  our 
■stK-lety  The  fireman  protect*  the  Church 
school-  but  not  because  it  ts  a  Church 
.school.  It  Is  because  It  is  property,  part  of  the 
assets  of  our  si>clety  Neither  the  fireman 
nor  the  policeman  has  to  ask  bef  re  he 
renders  aid  Is  this  man  or  building  Identl- 
ftttl  with  the  Catholic  Church''"  But  before 
these  schoil  authorities  draw  a  check  Vt  re- 
imburse for  a  student's  f.»re  they  must  ask 
Just  that  question,  and  if  the  schotjl  Is  a 
Catholic  one  they  may  render  aid  because  It 
Is  such,  while  If  It  la  of  any  other  faith  or  Is 
run  for  profit,  tlie  help  must  be  withheld 
To  consider  the  converse  of  the  Court's  re.i- 
s«jriing  will  best  disclose  Its  fallacy  That 
there  Is  no  parallel  between  j)ollce  and  f'.re 
protection  and  this  pl.m  of  reimbursement 
:s  apparent  from  the  In-ongrulty  ijf  the  1. nu- 
tation of  this  Act  If  applied  to  [xjlice  and 
Rre  service  Could  we  sustain  an  Act  that 
siiid  the  police  shall  protect  pupils  on  the 
way  to  or  from  public  8<-h<x)ls  and  Catholic 
s<'huuls  but  not  while  going  to  and  coming 
from  other  schools,  and  firemen  shall  extin- 
guis.h  a  blaze  in  public  or  Catholic  8ch>.M.l 
buildings  but  shall  not  put  out  a  blaze  In 
Protestiint  Church  schrxjls  or  private  8<-hools 
operated  for  prfjflf  That  is  the  true  analogy 
to  the  case  we  have  before  us  and  I  should 
think  It  pretty  plain  that  such  a  scheme 
would  not  t)e  valid 

The  Courts  holding   la   that    llils   taxpayer 
has  no  grievance   because   the  state   has  de- 
cided   to   make   the   reimbursement    a   public 
purpose   and    therefore    we   are    tHJUnd    Ui    re- 
g.ird  it  as  such      I  agree  that  this  Court  ha4 
left,  and   always  should   leave   to  each  state, 
great  latitude  lu  deciding   for   itself     In    the 
light   of    Its   own   conditions     what   shall    be 
public  purposes  In  Ita  scheme  of  things      It 
may   socialize   utilities   and   e<onomlc   enter- 
prises  and    make    Uixp.iyers     business    out    of 
■Ahut    tonventiouaily   had   been   prUate   busi- 
ness      It    m.vy   make    public    business   of    in- 
dividual   welfare,    health,    education,    enter- 
tainment or   security       But   It  cannot   make 
public    business  of    religious   worship   or   In- 
struction, or  of   attendance   at   religious   In- 
stitutions   of    any    character       There    Is    no 
answer    to    the    proposition,    more    fully    ex- 
pounded   by   Mr    Justice    Rutledgr,    that    the 
etTcct  of  the  religious  freedom  iunei,<lmerU  to 
our  Conftltutlfin   was   to  Uike  every   f>ir:n   tf 
pro{)ag.itlon  of  religion  out  of  the   realm   of 
things   which   could   directly   or   Indirectly   be 
made   public    business    and    thereby    be   sup- 
ported in   whole  or  in  part  at   taxpayers'  ex- 
pense     That  ts  ft  dlflerence  which   the  Con- 
stitution sets  up  between  religion  and  almi.«t 
every   other   subject   matter   of   legislation,   n 
difference    which    goes    to    the    very    roit    of 
reliKi.jus    freedom    and    which    the    Court    Is 
over;. Hiking  today      This  freed,  m  was  first  In 
the  Bi'l  '  f  Rights  because  It  was  firxt  In   the 
forefathers    minds.   It  was  set  forth  In  abso- 
lute terms,  and  its  strength  is  Its  rigidity      It 
was    intended    not   only    to    keep    the    states' 
hands  out  of  religion,   but   to  keep  religi.  ,n  s 
hand^   olT   the  state,   and.   above   all,    to   keep 
bitter  religious  controversy  out  <>t  public  life 
by   denying   to   every   denomination   any   ad- 
vantage from  ge'Mng  control  of  public  [x.Mcy 


•r  t'.e  publi"-  pur^ie  Tho-se  great  ends  I 
cannot  but  think  are  immeasurably  tom|  r"- 
ini.setl  by   todav  s  decision 

Th;s  peiUcy  of  our  Federal  Constitution 
has  ne.cr  been  wholly  pleasing  to  niiibt  re- 
l.giou.'i  grcjups  They  all  are  quick  to  Invoke 
lij>  prote'ctlons  tliey  all  are  Irked  wheii  the> 
feel  Ita  restraints  This  Court  has  gone  a 
long  Way,  If  not  an  unreas«inable  way.  to 
hold  that  public  business  of  such  pura- 
niount  importance  as  maintenance  of  public 
order,  protection  of  the  privacy  of  the  home 
and  taxation  may  n<'l  Xnf  pursued  by  a  state 
in  a  Way  that  even  indirectly  will  Interfere 
with  religious  pri«elytlng  See  dISHent  m 
fiouyioj  v  J>anniitf Wi  I'  S  157.  106.  .Mi.r- 
iliK-k  V  Ft-nn^yimniii  31U  US  105.  Mari.n  >• 
.S:'Uf/iert,  31U  US  Ml  io'ict  v  Opilika  3i« 
US  &H4.  reversed  on  rehearing.  31tf  US 
103 

But  we  cannot  have  U  both  ways  Re- 
ligious teaching  cannot  be  a  private  artair 
when  the  state  seeks  to  Impose  regulatiuns 
which  infringe  on  it  indirectly,  and  »  public 
.ifTalr  when  it  comes  tti  taxing  cltUens  ol 
one  faiih  to  aid  another,  or  th(jse  of  no 
l.itth  to  aid  all  It  these  principles  se«m 
har^h  in  prijhibuii.g  aid  to  Catholic  educa- 
tion It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  It  Is  the 
same  Constitution  that  alone  assures 
Catholics  the  right  to  inamiji.ii  these  schooU 
at  uil  when  predominant  Wx-al  sentiment 
would  lorbld  them  I'lfCf  v  6'uciefi/  ui 
.siii.-<  Jtia  US  510  Nor  should  I  thlnic 
that  th..ae  who  have  done  so  well  without 
this  aid  would  want  to  see  this  separation 
between  Church  and  Stale  broken  down 
If  the  state  may  aid  these  religious  scluxjls. 
It  may  therefore  regulate  them  Many 
groups  ha^e  sought  aid  from  tax  funds  oiilv 
Uj  find  that  It  carried  iKillllcal  controls  »i'h 
It  Iiulet-d  this  Court  has  declared  that  It 
la  h.irdly  latk  of  due  process  for  the  C»ov- 
ernnitnt  to  r.-gulaie  that  which  It  sub- 
sidizes Viu-ka'd  V  f'xiburn.  317  US  ill 
IJl 

But  in  any  event  the  great  purposes  o( 
the  C.jnslliutlon  do  not  depend  im  the  ap- 
proval or  convenience  of  those  they  restrain 
I  cannot  read  the  hlbtory  of  llie  struggle 
to  separate  po.uical  from  efclrtlH.-^tKal 
affairs,  well  sununari/x-d  In  the  opinion  of 
.Mr  Justii  e  RulledKe  In  which  I  ^;ei.era;i> 
Concur  without  a  conviction  that  the  Court 
tt>day  u  unconsciously  giving  the  clucks 
hands  a   backward    turn 

Mr  Ju.itiie  Krankfurter  Joins  In  this 
<ipinion 

MR      Jl    sritE    Rl'TIEIM;r.    DI.S.SENTING 

Mr  Justice  Ru'ledge  with  whom  Mr  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  Mr  Justice  Jackson  and 
Mr     Justice    Burton    agree,    dlanenttng 

'  (■■  rigresfl  shall  make  no  l.iw  respectlTig 
an  e.st.ihllshment  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exer- ise  thereof  "  US  Const 
.^mend    I 

Well  aware  th.it  Almighty  CkxI  hath 
created  the  mind  free  •  •  •  that  to  roinp<-l 
a  man  to  furnish  con' rihiit  Ions  of  money  fir 
the  propagation  of  opinions  which  he  dis- 
boaeves,    U   sinful    and    tyrannical. 

U'c  the  Gfirr^il  .4^^em(^/y  do  '-nart.  lh.»t 
no  man  shiul  be  conit>elled  la  frequent  or 
support  any  reiigi-  us  worship,  place  or  min- 
istry wh.itA.«-ver  nor  shall  be  enfijrced.  re- 
strained UKjlested.  or  burthened  In  his  body 
or  goods  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer,  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief  '  "* 
I  cannot  believe  tint  the  great  author  of 
those  Words  <-r  itie  men  who  made  them 
law.  could  h.ive  Joined  In  this  decision 
Neither  8«>  high  ti..r  so  Impregnable  UKlay 
as     yesierthiy     is     tne    wall     raised     between 
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church  and  state  by  Virginia's  great  «tntute 
of  religious  freedom  and  the  First  Amend- 
ment, now  made  applicable  to  all  the  states 
by  the  Fourteenth*  New  Jersey's  statute 
•ustatned  Is  the  f^rst  if  Indeed  It  Is  not  the 
second  breach  to  be  made  by  this  Court's 
.ictton  That  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  and  still 
others  will  be  attempted,  we  may  be  sure. 
For  Jiist  as  Cochran  v.  Board  of  Eduration, 
-•81  U.S  370.  ha.s  opened  the  way  by  oblique 
ruling"  for  this  d»»clslon,  so  will  the  two 
make  wider  the  breach  for  a  third  Thus 
with  time  the  most  Bolld  freedom  steadily 
Kl'.es  way  before  contlntilng  corrosive  de- 
cision 

This  c^se  forces  tm  to  determine  squarely 
r,3r  the  first  time"  whnt  was  "an  establish- 
ment of  religion"  In  the  First  Amendment's 
conciptlon;  and  by  that  measure  to  decide 
whether  New  Jersey's  actlcin  violates  Its  com- 
mand The  fftcts  may  be  stated  shortly,  to 
give  setting  and  color  to  tlie  constitutional 
problem 

By  statute  New  Jersey  has  authorized  local 
boards  of  education  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
portation (/f  children  "to  and  from  school 
other  than  a  public  school"  except  one  oper- 
ated for  profit  wholly  or  In  part,  over  estab- 
lished public  schoc4  routes,  or  by  other 
means  when  the  child  lives  "remote  from 
any  school.""  T^e  school  board  of  Ewlng 
Township  has  provided  by  resolution  for  "the 
transportation  of  puplLs  of  Ewlng  to  the 
TrenUm  and  Pennington  High  Schools  and 
Catholic  Schools  by  way  of  public  carrier."  " 

Named  parents  have  paid  the  cost  of  pub- 
lic conveyance  of  their  children  from  their 
homes  In  Bwlng  to  three  public  high  schools 
and  four  parochial  schools  outside  the 
dUtrlct.*'     Semiannually   the  Board   has  re- 


"  A  Bill  f.  .r  Fjitablishlng  Religious  Free- 
ilom  enactel  by  the  (ieneral  Assembly  of 
Virginia     J.muary    19     1786       See    I    Randall. 

The   Life  .jf    fhom.i.s  JefTerson"   (18561.  219 
2\iv    XII  Henlng  s  Statutes  of  Virginia  (  1823  ' . 
ct4 


•^  Schneider  v  State.  308  U-S.  147;  Cant- 
icell  V.  Connecticut.  310  US.  296;  JlfurdocJc 
V.  Pennsylvania.  319  V  S.  105,  Prince  v.  3fa»- 
sactiusetti.  321  VS.  ItS.  Thomas  v.  Collins, 
323  VJa.  5ia.  530. 

"  The  briefs  did  not  raise  the  First  Amend- 
ment Issue.  The  only  one  presented  was 
whether  the  state's  action  Involved  a  public 
or  an  exclusively  private  function  under  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. See  Part  IV  Infra.  On  the  facts,  the 
cost  of  transportation  here  is  Inseparable 
from  both  religious  ai\d  secular  teaching  at 
the  religious  school.  In  the  Cochran  case 
the  state  furnished  secular  textbooks  only. 
But  see  text  Infra  at  note  40  et  seq  and 
Part  rv. 

"  Cf  note  3  and  text  Part  IV;  see  also 
note  38. 

"The  statute  reads:  "Whenever  In  any 
district  there  are  children  living  remote  from 
any  schoolhouse,  the  board  of  education  of 
the  district  may  make  rules  and  contracts 
for  the  transportation  of  such  children  to 
and  from  school  •  •  •  other  than  a  public 
-xchool.  eicept  such  school  as  is  operated  for 
profit  In  whole  or  In  pfirt. 

"When  any  school  district  provides  any 
transportation  for  public  school  children  to 
snd  from  school,  transportation  from  any 
point  In  such  ertabllshed  school  route  to  any 
other  point  In  such  established  school  route 
.shall  be  supplied  to  school  chUdren  residing 
In  such  school  district  In  going  to  and  from 
BchotH  other  than  a  public  school,  except 
such  school  as  Is  operated  for  profit  tn  whoI« 
or  In  part."    Laws  of  New  Jersey  ( 1941)  c.  191. 

"  The  full  text  of  the  reaolutlon  la  given 
In  note  59  Infra. 

"  The  public  achooU  attended  ww«  tba 
Trenton  Senior  High  School,  the  Trenton 
Junior  High  Bchool,  and  the  Pcnnlngtoo  High 
School.  Rwlng  Township  itaell  prorldaa  no 
public  high  schools,  affording  only  clcmen- 
Ury  public  schools  which  stop  with  th« 
eighth  tirade.  The  Ewlng  school  board  pays 
for  txjth  transportation  and  tuitions  otf 
(>uplls  attending  the  pubUo  high  ■etaoola. 
The  only  private  schools,  all  Catholic,  covaratf 


Imbtirsed  the  parents  from  public  school 
funds  raised  by  general  taxation.  Religion 
Is  taught  as  part  of  the  curriculum  In  each 
of  the  fotir  prlrate  schools,  as  appears  af- 
firmatively by  the  testimony  of  the  super- 
intendent of  parochial  schools  In  the  Diocese 
of  Trenton. 

The  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  New 
Jersey,  reversing  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision, 132  N.J.L.  98,  39  A.  2d  75,  has  held  the 
Ewlng  board's  action  not  In  contravention 
of  the  state  constitution  or  statutes  cr  of 
the  Federr.l  Constitution,  133  N.J.L,  350,  44 
A.  2d  333.  We  have  to  consider  only  whether 
this  ruling  accords  with  the  prohibition  of 
the  First  Amendment  Implied  in  the  due 
process    clause    of    the    Fourteenth. 

Not  simply  an  csUbllshed  church,  but  any 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  Is 
forbidden.  The  Amendment  was  broadly  but 
not  loosely  phrased.  It  Is  the  compact  and 
exact  summation  of  its  author's  views 
formed  during  his  long  struggle  for  religious 
freedom.  In  Madison's  own  words  character- 
izing Jefferson's  BUl  for  Establishing  Reli- 
gious Freedom,  the  guaranty  he  put  in  our 
naUonal  charter,  like  the  bill  he  piloted 
through  the  VirgirUa  Assembly,  was  "a  Model 
ol  technical  precision,  and  perspicuous  brev- 
ity." "  l^adison  could  not  have  confused 
"church"  and  "religion."  or  "an  established 
church"  and  "an  establishment  of  religion." 

The  Amendment's  purpose  was  not  to 
strike  merely  at  the  ofHclal  establishment  of 
a  single  sect,  creed  or  religion,  outlawing  only 
a  formal  relation  such  as  had  prevailed  in 
England  and  some  of  the  colonies.  Neces- 
sarily It  was  to  uproot  all  ruch  relationships. 
But  the  object  was  broader  than  separating 
church  and  state  In  this  narrow  sense.  It 
was  to  create  a  complete  and  permanent  sep- 
aration of  the  spheres  of  religious  activity 
and  civil  authority  by  comprehensively  for- 
bidding every  form  of  public  aid  or  support 
for  religion.  In  proof  the  Amendment's 
wording  and  history  unite  with  this  Coiu-fs 
consistent  utterances  whenever  attention  has 
been  fixed  directly  u[X>n  the  question. 

"Religion"  appears  only  once  In  the 
Amendment.  But  the  word  governs  two 
prohibitions  and  governs  them  alike.  It 
does  not  have  two  meanings,  one  narrow 
to  forbid  "an  establishment"  and  another, 
much  broader,  for  securing  "the  free  exer- 
cise thereof."  "Thereof"  brings  down  "reli- 
gion" with  Its  entire  and  exact  content,  no 
more  and  no  less,  from  the  first  Into  the 
second  guaranty,  so  that  Congress  and  now 
the  states  are  as  broadly  restricted  con- 
cerning the  one  as  they  are  regarding  the 
other. 

No  one  would  claim  today  that  the 
Amendment  is  constricted.  In  "prohibiting 
the  free  exercise"  of  religion,  to  securing  the 
free  exercise  of  some  formal  or  creedal  ob- 
servance, of  one  sect  or  of  many.  It  secures 
all  fonns  of  religious  expression,  creedal 
sectarian  or  nonsectarlan,  wherever  and 
however  taking  place,  except  conduct  which 
trenches  upon  the  like  freedoms  of  others 
or  clearly  and  presently  endangers  the  com- 


In  appUeatlon  of  the  resolution  are  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral  High  School,  Trenton  Catholic 
Boys  High  Scbocd,  and  two  elementary  paro- 
chial ac^MKils,  St.  Hedwig-B  Parochial  School 
and  8t.  rrancls  School.  The  Bwing  board 
pays  only  for  transportation  to  these  schools, 
not  for  tuitions.  So  far  as  the  record  dls- 
cloeea,  the  board  does  not  pay  for  or  provide 
transportation  to  any  other  elementary 
school,  public  or  private.  See  notes  58,  59 
and  test  infra. 

"IX  Writings  of  James  Madison  (ed.  by 
Hunt.  1»10)  an-.  Padover,  J^eraon  (1942) 
74.  Madlsoc'i  characterlEatlon  related  to 
Jcaerson'B  entire  rarlsion  ot  the  Virginia 
Cods,  of  which  the  BlU  for  fttahUshlng  Re- 
Uglotis  Freedom  was  part.     See  note  15. 


munity's  good  order  and  security."  For  the 
protective  purposes  of  this  phase  of  the 
basic  freedom,  street  preaching,  oral  or  by 
distribution  of  literature,  has  been  given 
"the  same  high  estate  under  the  First 
Amendment  as  •  •  •  worship  In  the  churches 
and  preaching  from  the  pulpits,"*  And  on 
this  ba.sls  parents  have  been  held  entitled 
to  send  their  children  to  private,  religious 
.schools.  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters.  268  U.S. 
510.  Accordingly,  dally  religious  education 
commingled  -with  secular  Is  "religion"  within 
the  guaranty's  comprehensive  scope.  So  are 
religious  tr.iining  and  teaching  in  whatever 
form.  The  word  connotes  the  broadest  con- 
tent, determined  not  by  the  form  or  for- 
mality of  the  teaching  or  where  it  occurs, 
but  by  its  essential  nature  regardless  of  those 
details. 

"Religion"  has  the  same  broad  signifi- 
cance in  the  twin  prohibition  concerning 
"an  est.iblishment."  The  Amendment  was 
not  duplicltous.  "Religion"  and  "establish- 
ment" were  not  used  in  any  formal  or 
technical  sense.  The  prohibition  broadly 
forbids  state  support,  financial  or  other,  oX 
religion  In  any  guise,  form  or  degree.  It  out- 
laws all  vise  of  public  funds  for  religious 
purposes. 

n 

No  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  mote 
closely  tied  to  or  given  content  by  its  gen- 
erating history  than  the  religloias  clause  ol 
the  First  Amendment.  It  is  at  once  the  re- 
fined product  and  the  terse  summation  of 
that  history.  The  history  Includes  not  only 
Madison's  authorship  and  the  proceedings 
before  the  First  Congress,  but  also  the  long 
and  intensive  struggle  for  religious  freedom 
in  America,  more  especially  in  Virginia,"  of 


»'  See  Reynolds  v.  United  States.  98  U.S. 
145;  Darts  v.  Reason,  133  Ua.  333;  Mormon 
Church  V.  United  States,  136  U.S.  1;  Jacobson 
V.  Massachusetts.  197  U.S.  11;  Prince  v. 
Massachusetts,  321  U.S.  158;  also  Cleveland 
V.  United  States.  329  UJS.  14. 

Possibly  the  first  official  declaration  of 
the  "clear  and  present  danger"  doctrine  was 
Jefferson's  declaration  in  the  Virginia  Stat- 
ute for  Establishing  Religious  Freedom: 
"That  it  is  time  enough  for  the  rightful 
purposes  of  civil  government  for  Its  officers 
to  interfere  when  principles  break  out  into 
overt  acts  against  peace  and  good  order." 
1  Randall.  The  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
(1858)  220;  Padover,  Jefferson  (1942)  81. 
For  Madison's  view  to  the  same  effect,  see 
note   28    infra. 

» Murdoch  v.  Pennsylvania.  319  U.S.  105. 
109;  Martin  v.  Struthers,  319  U.S.  141;  Jamf- 
son  v.  Texas.  318  U.S.  413;  Marsh  v.  Alabama. 
326  U.S.  501;   Tucker  v.  Texas,  326  U.S.  517. 

»•  Conflicts  In  other  states,  and  earlier  in 
the  colonies,  contributed  much  to  generation 
of  the  Amendment,  but  none  so  directly  as 
that  in  Virginia  or  with  such  formative  in- 
fluence on  the  Amendment's  content  and 
wording.  See  Cobb.  Rise  of  Religious  Lib- 
erty In  America  (1902);  Sweet,  The  Story  of 
Religion  In  America  (1939).  The  Charter 
of  Rhode  Island  of  1663,  n  Poore,  Constitu- 
tions (1878)  1595,  was  the  first  colonial 
charter  to  provide  for  religious  freedom. 

The  climactic  period  of  the  Virginia  strug- 
gle covers  the  decade  1776-1786,  from  adop- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  to  enact- 
ment of  the  Statute  for  Religious  Freedom. 
Tot  short  accounts  see  Padover,  Jefferson 
(1942)  c.  V;  Brant,  James  Madison,  The  Vir- 
ginia Revolutionist  (1941)  cc.  XII,  XV: 
James.  The  Struggle  for  Religious  Liberty  In 
Virginia  (1900)  cc.  X,  XI;  Eckenrode.  Sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State  in  Virginia 
( 1910) .  These  works  and  Randall,  see  note 
1.  will  be  cited  In  this  opinion  by  the  names 
of  their  authors.  Citations  to  "Jefferson" 
refer  to  The  Works  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (ed. 
by  Ford.  1904-1906);  to  "Madison."  to  The 
Writings  ctf  James  Madlaon  (ed.  by  Hunt, 
1901-1910). 
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which  the  Aniendment  was  the  direct  cal- 
mluatlon."  In  the  documents  uf  the  times 
particularly  ot  Madison,  who  was  leader  in 
the  Virginia  struggle  before  he  became  the 
Amendment  s  sponsor,  but  also  m  the  writ- 
ings of  Jefferson  and  others  and  In  the  Issues 
which  engendered  them  Is  to  be  fuund  irref- 
utable confirmation  of  the  .Amer.dment  s 
sweeping  content 

For  Madison,  as  also  for  Jefferson,  rell^inus 
freedom  was  the  crux  of  the  struggle  for 
f  eedom  In  general  Remonstrance.  Par  15 
Appendix  hereto.  Madison  Wius  cuauthiir 
with  George  Mason  of  the  reUktluus  clause  in 
Vlr.;inla's  *;reat  Declaration  of  Rights  uf 
1776  He  IS  credited  with  ch.inging  it  from 
a  mere  statement  of  the  prlnoiple  uf  toler- 
ance to  the  first  official  legislative  pro- 
nounoemer.t  that  freedom  if  con.scieiire  and 
religion  are  Inherent  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual "  He  sought  als<j  to  have  the  Declar.i- 
tlon  expressly  ccjndemn  the  existing  Virginia 
establishment  "  But  the  forces  supporting 
It   were  then   too  strong 

Accordingly  Madison  yielded  on  t.^i.s  phase 
but  not  for  long.  At  once  he  re.-unied  the 
fight,  continuing  It  before  succeeding  legis- 
lative sessions  As  a  memt)er  of  the  General 
Assembly  In  1779  he  threw  hu  fu:!  weit,'ht 
behind  Jefferson's  historic  Bill  for  Establi.sh- 
Ing  Religious  Freedom  That  bi:l  wa.s  ,i  prime 
phase  of  Jefferson's  brtiad  program  of  demo- 
cratic reform  undertaken  on  his  return  fr'im 
the  Continental  Congress  In  1776  and  sub- 
mitted for  the  General  Assemblv's  con.sider.A- 
tlon  In  1779  as  his  proposed  revised  Virginia 
code*"  With  Jefferson's  departure  for  Eu- 
rope In  1784  Madison  became  the  Bills  prime 
sponsor  "      Enactment     failed     in    sviccessive 


"Brant     cc     XII.    XV.    James     ot      X      XI, 
Eckenrode 

'"  -See  Brant,  c  XII.  particularly  «t  :i!43  Cf 
Madisr>n's  Remonstrance.  Appendix  to  thl.s 
opinion  Jeflerson  of  course  held  the  same 
view      See  note  15 

"Madison  looked  upon  •  •  •  religious 
freedom,  to  judge  from  the  concentrated  at- 
tention he  gave  It.  as  the  furid.imental  free- 
dom "  Brant.  243:  and  see  Rerm  nstrance 
Pur    1   4,  15.  Appendix 

™  See  Brant,  245-246  Madison  quoted 
liberally  from  the  Declaration  in  his  Re- 
monstrance and  the  use  made  of  the  quo- 
Uitlons  Indicates  that  he  considered  the 
Decliiratlon  to  have  outlawed  the  prev.nlink; 
establishment  In  principle,  if  not  techrUciUy 
••  Jefferson  was  chairman  of  the  revising 
committee  and  chief  draftjiman  Corevlsers 
were  Wythe.  Pendleton,  M.ison  and  Lee  The 
first  enacted  portion  of  the  revision,  which 
became  known  as  Jefferson's  Code  was  the 
statute  barring  entailments  PrlmoKonlture 
soon  followed  Much  longer  the  author  w  ts 
to  wait  for  enactment  of  the  Bill  for  Re- 
lti?lous  Freedom,  and  not  until  after  hi.-; 
death  was  the  corollary  bill  to  be  afcepted  m 
principle  which  he  considered  most  imp«ir- 
tant  of  all.  namely,  to  provide  I'or  >-<immon 
education  at  public  expense  See  V  Jefferson. 
153  However  he  linked  this  with  di.sestab- 
llshment  as  corollary  prime  parts  in  a  system 
of   basic    freedom.*!       I   Jefferson    78 

Jefferson,  and  Madl.son  by  his  sfMinsorahlp, 
sought  to  give  the  Bill  for  Establishing  Re- 
ligious Freedom  as  nearly  constitutional 
status  as  they  could  at  the  time  Acknowl- 
edging that  one  legislature  could  not  're- 
strain the  acts  (jf  succeeding  Assemblies  •  •  • 
aiid  that  therefore  to  declare  th:s  act  irrev- 
ocable would  be  of  no  effect  in  law  '  the 
Bills  concluding  provision  as  enacted  never- 
theless iiss>Tted  "Vet  we  are  free  to  declare, 
and  do  declare,  that  the  rights  hereby  iis- 
serred  are  of  the  natural  ruhus  of  mankind 
and  that  if  any  act  shall  be  hereafter  pitssed 
to  repeal  the  present  or  to  narrow  its  opera- 
tion such  act  will  be  an  infrlngemeiit  of 
natural  right   '     I   Randall.  '220 

'See  I  Jefferson.  70-71     XII  Jt•ffe^^.  n    447, 
Pudover   80 


legislatures  from  its  introduction  In  June. 
1779.  until  Its  ad  iptlon  In  January  1786 
But  during  all  this  time  the  light  for  re- 
ligious freedom  moved  forward  In  Virginia  on 
various  fronts  with  growing  Intensity  Mad- 
ison led  through<JUt.  against  Patrick  Henry  » 
fHjwerful  opp<  sing  leadership  until  Henry 
WHS  elected  goveriior   In   November     1784 

The  climax  came  in  the  legislative  strug- 
gle of  1784  1785  over  the  Astesfcment  Bl'-l 
See  Supplemental  Appendix  hereto  This 
vkas  nijthing  more  nor  less  than  a  taxing 
measure  for  the  support  of  reluion.  deslt?nid 
to  revive  the  payment  of  tithes  suspended 
since  1777  Sti  long  as  it  singled  out  a  partic- 
ular sect  for  preference  It  Incurred  the  ac- 
tive and  general  hostility  of  dissentient 
groups  It  was  broadened  U>  Include  them 
with  the  result  that  some  subsided  temi>o- 
rarily  in  their  opp<jslt!on  '•  As  altered,  the 
bill  K.ive  to  each  taxpayer  the  prlvileRe  f<f 
desiitnatlnic  which  church  should  receive  his 
share  (.if  the  tax  In  default  oi  desmnation 
the  leul'jature  applied  it  to  pUjus  uses  •' 
But  what  Is  of  the  utmcjst  siKnincanoe  here 
"In  Its  final  form  the  bill  left  the  taxpaver 
the  option  of  giving  his  tax  to  education  "  •• 

Madison  was  unyielding  at  all  times,  op- 
posing with  all  h:s  vi(?or  rhp  general  and  non- 
di-scrimm  itory  as  lie  hiul  the  earlier  p.irticu- 
lar  .md  discriminatory  asses-smen's  proposed 
The  miKl.ned  .^sse.s.srnent  Bill  p.issed  second 
reading  in  Decf-mber  1784,  and  was  all  but 
enacted  M  idlson  and  his  followers  h.'w- 
ever.  maneuvered  deferment  of  final  citisld- 
eratl'Ui  until  Nivember  1785  And  l>efi)re 
the  Assembly  reconvened  in  the  fali  he  issued 
his  historic  Mem  iri,il  and  Hemonstr.mce  •' 

This  t.^  M.idi.^on's  complete  though  u^r  liis 
only,  interpretation  .jf  religious  libertv  ■'  It 
Is  a  broadside  attack  up^.n  all  forms  of  es- 
tablishment" of  religion,  both  general  and 
particular,  nondiscriminatory  or  selective 
Reflecting  not  only  the  many  legislative  c<in- 
fJicts  over  the  Assessment  Bill  aiul  the  Bill  for 
Establishing  Religious  Freedom  but  ,ilso  for 
example  the  strugi;!es  for  religious  incorfx)- 
r.itions  and  the  continued  maintei:ance  of 
tlie  glebe.i.  tiie  Rem  ^nstrance  Is  at  once  the 
most  Concise  and  the  most  accur.ite  state- 
ment of  the  views  of  the  First  Amendment  s 
author  concerning  what  is     an  establishmeiu 


'  Madison  regarded  this  action  as  deser- 
tii'ii  See  his  letter  to  Monroe  cf  April  12. 
178,S  II  M.idls.'!;,  129  I'^l  132  James  cc  X 
XI  But  see  Eckenrode.  91.  sukjiiestini;;  it  was 
surrender  to  the  inevitable 

TTie  bill  provided  'That  for  every  sum 
so  paid,  the  Sheriff  or  Collector  shall  give  a 
receipt.  ex[)resi.lnkj  therein  to  what  society 
of  Christians  the  person  fr'im  whom  he  m,iy 
receive  the  same  shail  direct  the  money  to  be 
paid    '     See   also  notes   19    43   infra 

A  copy  of  the  Assessment  Bill  Ls  to  be 
found  amontt  the  WashliiiT'on  manuscripts 
m  the  library  of  Compress  Papers  of 
Georice  W.iAhlngti^m,  Vol  2:n  Because  of 
Its  crucial  role  In  the  VirKlnia  struni;le  and 
bearing  up<.n  the  First  Amendment  s  mean- 
Im,',  the  text  of  the  BUI  is  set  forth  in  the 
Supplemental  Appendix  to  this  opinion 

"  Elcker.rotle.  9«    loo 

"Id  I'H)  II  Madi.s.,n  113  T\\e  bill  di- 
rected the  sheriff  to  f)ay  all  sums 
which  •  •  •  may  not  be  appropriated  by 
the  person  payin>;  the  same  •  •  •  into  the 
public  Treasury  t(j  be  di8p<.se<l  of  under  the 
direction  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
encouragement  uf  seminaries  of  learnini? 
within  the  Counties  when,  e  such  sums  shall 
arise,  and  to  no  other  use  or  purf>isp  whiit- 
soever    '     Supplemental     .Appendix 

'See  generally  Eckenrode,  c  V,  Brant 
James,  and  other  authorities  cited  In  note  11 
abiive 

"II  Madison.  183,  and  the  Appendix  Ui 
this  opinion  Eckenrode.  10<j  ff  .see  also 
Fleet.  M.idison  s  Detached  Memoranda" 
(19461  III  Wilham  Sc  Mary  Q  (3d  Series) 
534,  554-562 


of  religion  Because  It  behooves  ua  In  the 
dimming  distance  of  time  nut  t<j  lose  sight 
uf  what  he  and  his  coworkers  had  in  mind 
when,  by  a  single  bweeplng  alruke  of  the  pen. 
they  forbade  an  estabUhhment  uf  religion  and 
secured  Its  free  exercise,  the  text  uf  the 
Hemonstr.mce  is  appended  at  the  end  of  thi.-j 
opinion  for  Its  wider  current  reference.  t«)- 
geiher  with  a  copv  of  the  bill  against  which 
It  was  directed 

The  Henionslraiice  ..tirrlng  up  a  storm  uf 
popul.ir  protest,  killed  the  Asaesament  Bill  ■ 
It  collapsed  m  committee  ahurtly  before 
Christmas.  1785  Willi  Ihla.  the  way  wtis 
cli'ured  at  last  for  enactment  of  Jeffer8<.)n  s 
Bill  for  Eilablishlng  Religious  Freedom 
Madison  promptly  drove  It  through  In  Jan- 
u.iry  of  17H»3.  seven  years  from  the  time  it 
*as  first  introduced  This  dual  victory  sub- 
s'antially  ended  the  fight  over  ebtablibh- 
ments,  settling  the  isMie  iigainat  them  See 
note  33 

The  next  year  Madison  became  a  member 
of  the  Consiuutional  Ct)nventlon.  Itft  work 
done,  he  fought  valiantly  to  secure  llie  ruli- 
I'.caMon  of  I's  gre.ii  product  In  Virginia  as 
clsewliirc  and  nowhere  elae  more  effec- 
tively "  MadiAon  was  certain  In  his  own 
mind  that  under  the  Conalllutlon  there  Is 
not  a  shadow  of  right  In  the  general  govern- 
ment to  Intermeddle  with  religion"  "  and 
that  "this  subject  Is,  for  the  honor  of  Amer- 
ica, perlectly  free  and  unshackled  The 
K'veri.ment  has  no  jurisdiction  over  11  '  •■ 
Ntvcrtht  less  he  pledged  that  he  would  work 
tor  a  Bill  (jf  Rights.  Including  a  specific 
Kuaranty  of  religious  freedom,  and  Virginia. 
with  other  slates,  ratified  the  Constituliun 
oil  this  .ifcsurance 

Ratification  thus  accompliahed.  Madlacm 
was  stuit  t<p  the  first  Congress  There  he 
went  at  once  alxut  performing  hla  pledge  to 
e<t,ih:ish  freedom  for  the  nation  as  he  had 
done  In  Virginia  Within  a  little  more  than 
three  years  from  his  legislative  victory  at 
home  he  had  prop.Ksed  and  secured  the  sub- 
mission :ind  ratification  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment as  the  first  article  of  our  Bill  of 
Rlt'hts    • 

All  the  great  instruments  of  the  Virginia 
struggle  for  re]l>;ioufi  liberty  thus  became 
warp  and  woof  of  our  constitutional  tradi- 
tion not  simply  by  the  course  of  histtiry. 
but  by  the  common  unifying  force  of  Madi- 
son's life,  thought  and  siKjnsonihlp  He  rpit- 
omlj^d    the    whole   of    that    tradition    in    the 


''The  maj<.r  caases  a.ssltfiied  f  .r  Its  defeat 
include  i  he  elevation  of  Patrick  Henrv  to  Uie 
ktovernorship  in  November  of  1784.  the 
blunder  of  the  prop<jnenta  in  allowing  the 
Bill  for  Incorporations  to  come  to  the  floor 
and  incur  defeat  tjef.^re  the  Asseiisment  Bill 
was  acted  <in.  Madisxin  s  aatute  leadership 
taking  advaiiUige  of  every  break  to  convert 
his  inirial  minority  into  a  majority.  Includ- 
ing the  deferment  of  action  on  the  third 
reading  to  the  fall,  the  Remonstrance,  bring- 
ing a  flfxxl  of  protesting  petitions,  and  the 
general  poverty  of  the  time  See  Eckenrode. 
c    V.  for  an  excellent  short,  detailed  account 

"See  James,  Brant,  op    cit    supra  note   11 

■    V    Madison     176       Cf     notes  33.   37. 

•"  V  Mudls<m    U2 
Brant    250      The  .lasurance  made  first  to 
his   constituents    was    responsible    for    Madl- 
S4jn  8    bei  ommg    a    member    of    the    Virginia 
Convention  which  ratified  the  Constitution 
See  James.  154    158 

The  rtmtndment  with  respect  to  religlou,^ 
liberties  read,  as  Madison  Intrcxluced  It  The 
Civil  rights  of  none  shall  be  abridged  on  ac- 
count of  reliKlous  belief  or  wurahlp.  nor  shall 
any  national  religion  t>e  establUhed.  nor  shall 
the  lull  and  equal  rights  of  conscience  be  m 
anv  manner.  i>r  on  any  pretext,  infringed  "  1 
Ann.ils  ot  Congress  434.  In  the  process  uf 
debate  this  was  modified  to  lu  present  form 
See  ewpedally  1  Annals  uf  Congress  729-731 
765.  also  note  34 
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Amendment's  compact,  but  nonetheless  com- 
prehensive, phrasing. 

As  the  Remonatrance  discloses  throughout, 
Madison  opposed  every  form  and  degree  of 
official  relation  between  religion  and  civil 
authority  For  him  religion  waa  a  wholly 
private  matter  beyond  the  scope  of  civil 
power  either  to  restrain  or  to  support." 
Denial  or  abridgment  of  religious  freedom 
was  a  violation  of  rights  both  of  conscience 
and  of  natur.ll  equality.  State  aid  was  no 
less  obnox.oua  or  destructive  to  freedom  and 
to  religion  Itself  than  other  forma  of  atate 
Interference,  '  Elstabllahment"  and  "free  ex- 
ercise "  were  correlative  and  coextensive 
Ideas,  representing  only  different  facets  of 
the  single  great  and  fundamental  freedom. 
The  Remonstrance,  following  the  Virginia 
statute's  example,  referred  to  the  history  of 
religious  conflicts  and  the  effects  of  all  sorts 
of  establishments,  current  and  historical,  to 
suppress  religion's  free  exercise  With  Jeffer- 
son. Madison  believed  that  to  tolerate  any 
fragment  of  establishment  would  be  by  so 
much  to  perpetuate  restraint  upon  that 
freedom  Hence  he  sought  to  tear  out  the 
Institution  not  partially  but  root  and 
br  inch,  and  to  bar  Its  return  forever. 

In  no  phaae  waa  he  more  unrelentingly 
absolute  than  In  opposing  atate  aupport  or 
aid  by  taxation  Not  even  "three  pence" 
contribution  waa  thus  to  be  exacted  from  any 
citizen  for  such  a  purpose.  Remonstrance, 
Par  3  •-*  Tithes  had  been  the  llfeblood  of 
eatabllahmenta  before  and  after  other  com- 
pulalons  disappeared  Madison  and  hla  co- 
workers made  no  exceptlona  or  abridgments 
to  the  complete  separation  they  created. 
Tlieir  objection  waa  not  to  amall  tithes.  It 
waa  to  any  tithes  whatsoever.  "If  it  were 
lawful  to  Impose  a  amall  tax  for  religion,  the 
admission  would  pave  the  way  for  oppressive 
levies."  "  Not  the  amount  but  "the  principle 
of  assessment  waa  wrong."  And  the  prin- 
ciple waa  aa  much  to  prevent  "the  interfer- 
ence of  law  In  religion"  aa  to  restrain  rell- 
gloua  Intervention  In  political  matters,**     In 


"  See  text  of  the  Remonatrance,  Appendix; 
also  notes  13,  15,  24.  25  supra  and  text. 

Madison's  one  exception  concerning  re- 
straint waa  for  "preserving  public  order." 
Thus  he  declared  In  a  private  letter,  IX 
Madlaon,  484.  487.  written  after  the  First 
Amendment  waa  adopted.  "The  tendency  to 
a  uaurpatlon  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  to 
a  corrupUng  coalition  or  alliance  between 
them,  will  be  beat  guarded  agst.  by  an  entire 
abstlnance  of  the  Govt,  from  interference 
In  any  way  whatever,  beyond  the  necessity 
of  preserving  public  order.  &  protecting  each 
sect  agst.  trespasses  on  Its  legal  rights  by 
others"     Cf.  note  9 

**  The  third  grotind  of  remonstrance,  see 
the  Appendix.  t>ears  repetition  for  emphasis 
here:  "Because.  It  Is  proper  to  take  alarm 
at  the  first  experiment  on  our  liberties.  The 
freemen  of  America  did  not  wait  till  usurped 
power  had  strengthened  Itself  by  exercise, 
and  entangled  the  question  In  precedents. 
They  saw  all  the  consequences  In  the  prin- 
ciple, and  they  avoided  the  consequences  by 
denying  the  principle.  We  revere  thla  les- 
son too  much,  soon  to  forget  It.  Who  does 
not  see  that  •  •  •  the  same  authority 
which  can  force  a  cltlaen  to  contribute  three 
pence  only  of  his  property  for  the  support  of 
any  one  establishment,  may  force  him  to 
conform  to  any  other  establishment  In  all 
cases  whatsoever?"     n  Madison  183,  185-188. 

"  Eckenrode.  105,  In  summary  of  the  Re- 
monstrance. 

■••  "Because  the  bill  implies  either  that  the 
Civil  Magistrate  Is  a  cx)mpetent  Judge  of  Re- 
ligious truth;  or  that  he  may  employ  Reli- 
gion aa  an  engine  of  Civil  policy.  The  flrst 
is  an  arrogant  pretention  falsified  by  the 
contradictory  opinions  of  Rulers  in  all  ages. 
and  throughout  the  world:  The  second  an 
unhallowed  perversion  of  the  means  of  sal- 
vation" Remonstrance,  Appendix,  Par.  6; 
II  Madison  183.  187. 


this  field  the  authors  of  our  freedom  would 
not  tolerate  "the  flrst  experiment  on  our 
liberties"  or  "wait  till  usurjwd  power  had 
strengthened  lUelf  by  exercise,  and  entangled 
the  question  In  precedents."  Remonstrance, 
Par.  3.    Nor  should  we. 

In  view  of  this  history  no  further  proof 
Lb  needed  that  the  Amendment  forbids  any 
appropriation,  large  or  small,  from  public 
funds  to  aid  or  support  any  and  all  religious 
exercises.  But  if  more  were  called  for,  the 
debates  in  the  First  Congress  and  this 
Court's  consistent  expressions,  whenever  it 
has  touched  on  the  matter  directly,"  supply 
It. 

By  contrast  with  the  Virginia  history,  the 
congressional  debates  ■  on  consideration  of 
the  Amendment  reveal  only  sparse  discus- 
sion, reflecting  the  fact  that  the  essential 
Issues  had  been  settled.^  Indeed  the  mat- 
ter had  become  so  well  understood  as  to 
have  been  taken  for  granted  In  all  but  formal 
phrasing.  Hence,  the  only  enlightening  ref- 
erence shows  concern,  not  to  preserve  any 
power  to  use  public  funds  In  aid  of  religion, 
but  to  prevent  the  Amendment  from  outlaw- 
ing private  gifts  Inadvertently  by  virtue  of 
the  breadth  of  Its  wording.^     In  the  margin 


•^  As  is  pointed  out  above,  note  3,  and  in 
Part  rv  infra,  Cochran  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 281  US.  370.  was  not  such  a  case. 

■^  See  text  supra  at  notes  24.  25.  Madison, 
of  course,  waa  but  one  of  many  holding  such 
views,  but  nevertheless  agreeing  to  the 
common  understanding  for  adoption  of  a 
bill  of  rights  in  order  to  remove  all  doubt 
engendered  by  the  absence  of  explicit  guar- 
anties In  the  original  Constitution. 

By  1791  the  great  fight  over  establishments 
had  ended,  although  some  vestiges  remained 
then  and  later,  even  in  Virginia.  The  glebes, 
for  example,  were  not  sold  there  until  1802. 
Cf.  Eckenrode,  147.  Fixing  an  exact  date  for 
"disestablishment"  Is  almost  impossible, 
since  the  process  was  piecemeal.  Although 
Madison  failed  In  having  the  Virginia  Bill  of 
Rights  declare  explicitly  against  establish- 
ment in  1776,  cf.  note  14  and  text  supra,  in 
1777  the  levy  for  support  of  the  Anglican 
clergy  was  suspended.  It  was  never  restuned. 
Eckenrode  states:  "This  act,  in  effect, 
destroyed  the  establishment.  Many  dates 
have  been  given  for  Its  end,  but  It  really 
came  on  January  1,  1777,  when  the  act  sus- 
pending the  payment  of  tithes  became 
effective.  This  was  not  seen  at  the  time. 
But  In  freeing  almost  half  of  the  taxpayers 
from  the  burden  of  the  state  religion,  the 
state  religion  was  at  an  end.  Nobody  could 
be  forced  to  support  it,  and  an  attempt  to 
levy  tithes  upon  Anglicans  alone  would  be 
to  recruit  the  ranks  of  dissent."  P.  53.  See 
also  pp.  61,  64.  The  question  of  assessment 
however  was  revived  "with  far  more  strength 
than  ever,  In  the  summer  of  1784."  Id.,  64. 
It  would  seem  more  factual  therefore  to  fix 
the  time  of  disestablishment  as  of  December 
1785-January  1786,  when  the  issue  in  large 
was  flnally  settled. 

»•  At  one  point  the  wording  was  proposed : 
"No  religion  shall  be  established  by  law,  nor 
shall  the  equal  rights  of  conscience  be  in- 
fringed." 1  Annals  of  Congress  729.  Cf. 
note  27.  Representative  Huntington  of  Con- 
necticut feared  this  might  be  construed  to 
prevent  Judicial  enforcement  of  private 
pledges.  He  stated  "that  he  feared  •  •  • 
that  the  words  might  be  taken  In  such  lati- 
tude as  to  be  extremely  hurtful  to  the  cause 
of  religion.  He  understood  the  amendment 
to  mean  what  had  been  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia:  but  others  might 
flnd  It  convenient  to  put  another  construc- 
tion upon  It.  The  ministers  of  their  congre- 
gations to  the  Eastward  were  maintained  by 
the  contributions  of  those  who  belonged  to 
their  society;  the  expense  of  building  meet- 
ing-houses waa  contributed  In  the  same 
manner.  These  things  were  regulated  by 
by-laws.     If  an  action  was  brought  before  a 


are  noted  also  the  principal  decisloris  In 
which  expressions  of  thla  Court  confirm  the 
Amendment's   broad   prohibition.* 

zn 

Compulsory  attendance  upon  religious  ex- 
ercises went  out  early  In  the  process  of 
separating  church  and  state,  together  with 
forced  observance  of  religious  forms  and 
ceremonies."  Test  oaths  and  religious 
qualification  for  ofBce  followed  later.**  These 
things  none  devoted  to  our  great  tradition  of 
religious  liberty  would  think  of  bringing 
back.  Hence  tod.iy.  apart  from  efforts  to  in- 
ject religious  training  or  exercises  and  sec- 
tarian issues  into  the  public  schools,  the  only 
serious  surviving  threat  to  maintaining  that 
complete  and  permanent  separation  of  re- 
ligion ^d  civil  power  which  the  First 
Amendment  commands  is  through  use  of 
the  taxing  power  to  support  religion,  re- 
ligious establishments,  or  establishments 
having  a  religious  foundation  whatever  their 
form   or  special  religious  function. 

Does  New  Jersey's  action  furnish  support 
for  religion  by  use  of  the  taxing  power?  '• 
CerUlnly  It  does,  if  the  test  remains  un- 
diluted as  Jefferson  and  Madison  made  it, 
that  money  taken  by  taxation  from  one  is 
not  to  be  used  or  given  to  support  another's 
religious  training  or  belief,  or  indeed  one's 
own.**  Today  as  then  the  furnishing  of  "con- 
tributions of  money  for  the  propagation  of 


Federal  Court  on  any  of  these  cases,  the  per- 
son who  had  neglected  to  perform  his  en- 
gagements could  not  be  compelled  to  do  it; 
for  a  support  of  ministers  or  building  of 
places  of  worship  might  be  construed  into  a 
religious  establishment."  1  Annals  of  Con- 
gress 730. 

To  avoid  any  such  poeslbllity,  Madison 
suggested  inserting  the  word  "national"  be- 
fore "religion,"  thereby  not  only  again  dis- 
claiming intent  to  bring  about  the  result 
Huntington  feared  but  also  showing  unmis- 
takably that  "establishment"  meant  public 
"support"  of  religion  In  the  financial  sense. 
1  Annals  of  Congress  731.  See  also  IX  Madi- 
son, 484-487. 

*°  The  decision  most  closely  touching  the 
question,  where  it  was  squarely  raised,  is 
Quick  Bear  v.  Leupp,  210  XJJS.  80.  The  Court 
distinguished  sharply  between  appropria- 
tions from  public  fimds  for  the  support  of 
religious  education  and  appropriations  from 
funds  held  In  trust  by  the  Government  es- 
sentially as  trustee  for  private  Individuals, 
Indian  wards,  as  beneficial  owners.  The  rul- 
ing was  that  the  latter  could  be  disbursed 
to  private,  religious  schools  at  the  designa- 
tion of  those  patrons  for  paying  the  cost 
of  their  education.  But  It  was  stated  also 
that  such  a  use  of  public  moneys  would  vio- 
late both  the  First  Amendment  and  the  spe- 
cific statutory  declaration  Involved,  namely, 
that  "It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  settled 
policy  of  the  Government  to  hereafter  make 
no  appropriation  whatever  for  education  in 
any  sectarian  school."  210  U.S.  at  79.  Cf. 
Ponce  v.  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 
210  U.S.  296.  322.  And  see  BradfLeld  v. 
Roberts.  175  U.S.  291,  an  Instance  of  highly 
artificial  grounding  to  support  a  decision 
sustaining  an  appropriation  for  the  care  of 
indigent  patients  pursuant  to  a  contract 
with  a  private  hospital.  Cf.  also  the  au- 
thorities cited  in  note  9. 
•"  See  text  at  note  1. 

«  "But  no  religious  Test  shall  ever  be  re- 
quired as  a  Qualification  to  any  Office  or 
public  Trust  under  the  United  States." 
Const.,  Art.  VI,  {  3.  See  also  the  two  forms 
prescribed  for  the  President's  Oath  or  Affir- 
mation. Const.,  Art.  n,  §  1.  Cf.  Ex  parte 
Garland.  4  Wall,  333;  Cummings  v.  Missouri, 
4  Wall.  277;  United  States  v.  Lovett.  328  U.S. 
303 

•"  In  the  words  of  the  Virginia  statute,  fol- 
lowing the  portion  of  the  preamble  quoted 
at    the    beginning   of    this   opinion:    "•   •   • 
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opiali.ris  which  he  disbelieves'"  Is  the  fur- 
bltideu  ex.iciion;  and  the  prohibition  Is 
absolute  for  whatever  measure  brings  that 
cnnsequence  and  whatever  amount  may  be 
si'U^ht  or  given  to  that  end. 

Ihe  funds  used  here  were  riised  by  taxi- 
tlon  The  Court  does  not  dispute.  H'  r  ci>uld 
It.  th.\t  their  use  does  in  fact  give  aid  and 
enciiuraKement  to  religious  Instruct:  in.  It 
only  coniiudes  that  thi.s  aid  Is  not  'suppijri  ' 
In  Ua  But  Madison  and  Jefferson  were 
concerned  with  aid  and  support  in  fa-t,  not 
ZLA  a  legu:  couclusl(jn  entangled  m  prece- 
dents '  Remonstrance.  Par  3.  Here  p  u-c:its 
pay  money  to  send  their  children  to  p.\ro- 
chial  schtxjls  and  funds  r;ilsed  by  t.ixation 
are  used  to  reimburse  them.  This  n  Jt  only 
helps  the  children  to  get  to  schoi  '.  and  the 
paren'.!  to  send  them  Iv  aid.  them  ^n  a 
substantial  way  to  get  the  very  thing  wnich 
they  are  sent  to  the  particular  sclvxil  t  '  ^.e- 
cure.  namely,  religious  training  and  teach- 
ing 

Bollc'.crs  of  all  faiths,  and  others  who 
do  not  express  their  feeling  tow  ad  ultima'- 
Issues  of  existence  In  any  creedal  form,  pay 
the  New  Jersey  lax.  When  the  money  »< 
raised  U  used  to  pay  for  traruip  ,rtat»on  to 
religious  schools,  the  Catholic  taxpayer  to 
the  extent  of  his  proportionate  share  pays 
lor  the  tran.iportation  of  Lutheran.  Jewish 
and  otherwise  religiously  afQllated  children 
to  receive  their  non-Catholic  religious  in- 
struction. Their  parents  llkewl.se  p  ly  pro- 
portionately for  the  transportatDn  >'.  Cath- 
olic children  to  receive  Catholic  Instruction 
Each  thus  contributes  to  "the  pr.>pa(;atlon 
(f  opinions  which  he  disbelieves"  Insofiir 
f\i  their  relli^lons  differ,  as  do  others  who 
accept  no  creed  without  regard  to  those 
differences  Each  thus  pays  taxes  al.so  to 
support  the  te.-iching  nf  his  own  relli^ton. 
an  exacti.>n  equally  forbidden  since  it  de- 
nies "the  comfortable  liberty"  of  srlvlnt? 
one's  contribution  to  the  p.irtlcul.ir  ak;pnrv 
of  lnstrric*i')n  he  approves'"' 

New  Jersey"s  action  theref'^re  er  ictly  fi's 
the  type  of  exaction  and  the  kind  of  evil 
at  which  Madison  and  Jefferson  struck  Un- 
der the  test  they  framed  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  cost  of  tran.iportation  Is  no  pnrt 
of  the  cost  of  education  or  of  the  relitfi  nis 
Instruction  given.  That  It  Is  a  substantial 
and  a  necessary  element  Is  shown  most 
plainly  by  the  continuing  and  Incre  sln^  de- 
mand for  the  state  to  assume  It  Nor  is  there 
pretense  that  It  relates  only  to  the  sectilar 
instrtictlon  e'ven  In  rellaitous  schools  f  r  thnt 
any  attempt  Is  or  could  be  made  t.  ward  al- 
Irjcatln^  proportional  shares  as  between  the 
secular  and  the  religious  Instruction  It  Is 
precisely  because  the  Instruction  Is  r«-IlKtous 
and  relates  to  a  particular  faith,  whether 
one  or  another,  that  parents  send  their  chil- 
dren to  religious  schools  under  the  Plerc 
doctrine  And  the  very  purpose  of  the 
state's  contribution  Is  to  defray  the  r.«t 
of  conveying  the  pupil  to  the  place  where 
he  will  receive  not  simply  secular,  but  also 
and  primarily  religious,  teaching  and  guid- 
ance 

Indeed  the  view  Is  sincerely  avowed  by 
miny  of  various  faiths,'-   that  the  basic  pur- 


even  the  forcing  him  to  support  this  or  that 
teacher  of  his  own  reUfc'lous  persua^ilon.  Is 
depriving  him  of  the  comfortable  liberty  of 
giving  his  contributions  to  the  particular 
pastor,  wh  >se  morals  he  would  m.ike  hl.s 
pattern,  and  whose  powers  he  feels  most 
persuaaUe  to  righteousness,  and  Is  with- 
drawing from  the  ministry  th.  ise  tenip<jrary 
rewards,  which  proceeding  from  an  appro- 
bat  Un  of  tlieir  perst)nal  conduct,  are  an 
additional  h;cltemeut  to  earnest  and  unre- 
mitting lab<-ur3  for  the  Instruction  of  man- 
kind "'     Cf    notes  29,  30.  31   and   text  supra. 

"'  See  note  63 

•"See  Bower  Church  and  State  In  Educa- 
tion (1944 1  58: the  fundamental  di- 
vision  of    the    education    of    the    whole    self 


pos'"'  I  !"  all  rducatli'H  Is  or  .sh'.uM  be  rrii^iuus. 
that  the  secular  cannot  be  and  should  not 
be  separated  from  the  religious  phase  and 
en-.pliasls.  Hence,  the  tiiadequ.icy  if  public 
or  secular  education  and  the  necessity  for 
.sending  the  child  to  a  schcxil  vihere  religion 
Ls  taught  But  whi'ever  may  be  the  phllos- 
ophv  or  Its  Justlflc.'ttion.  there  ts  undeniably 
an  admixture  of  rell^tlrus  with  ?ectilar  trarh- 
1:  g  In  nil  such  ln.':tltutlor..«  That  Is  the 
very  reason  for  their  being.  Certainly  the 
j'U.'^i'oses  of  cr ti.etltutlonallty  we  cpnnot  con- 
trnd.ct  the  whole  b.isls  of  the  ethical  and 
educational  convictions  of  people  v. ho  be- 
ItTe  in  rellttlous  schoollntr 

Yc  this  very  admixture  Is  whAt  was  dls- 
e«!*",bli«ihed  when  the  First  .frierdment  /or- 
b^cle  "an  estahl wiinT'nt  of  religt'"'n  "  Com- 
mmgUi  g  the  re'lgous  with  the  se'-ul.ir 
te.iChlMg  does  not  dlve-t  the  whojr  of  iu« 
re!!i»!  us  p«*rme;iiion  nrd  einp>'  t.sis  or  niiike 
them  of  minor  pnrt  If  proj'ortion  were  nit»- 
tertrtl  Indeed  r^n  anv  other  view  the  c<in- 
stltutlonal  prohibitl'n  alwavs  ci>uld  be 
brovight  to  n  lUght  b;.  adding  .i  m^xli  um  of 
the  SAi-'iiar 

Kn  appropriation  from  the  public  treas- 
ury Ui  p,»y  the  cost  of  transport;. -ion  to 
8und  IV  srhix)!  to  weekdav  special  chtsses  at 
the  church  or  pari.sh  h.iuse,  or  i<)  the  ni'^et- 
Ings  of  Various  young  peoples  rellij'.ous  so- 
cieties, such  as  the  T  M  C  A  .  the  Y  W  C  A  . 
the  YMHA.  the  Epworth  league,  c  uld 
Hot  withstand  the  onstltutlonal  attack 
This  would  be  true,  whether  r,r  not  secular 
activities  were  mixed  with  the  religious  If 
such  an  appr  iprlation  could  nrH  stated  then 
It  Is  hard  to  s^e  how  one  becomes  valid  for 
the  s;une  thing  up<-)n  the  more  extended 
scale  of  dally  Instruction  Surely  constitu- 
tionality does  nrd  turn  on  w  fiere  or  how 
often  the  mixed  teaching  occur"* 

Finally,  transportation,  where  It  is  needetl 
Is  as  esse!i*ial  X-o  education  as  nny  other 
elem'-nt  Its  cost  Is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
tot.il  expense,  except  at  times  In  amount 
as  the  cost  of  textbc)oks.  of  school  lunrhes 
of  athletic  equipment,  of  writing  and  rrther 
materials  Indeed  of  all  other  itetn.s  com- 
posing the  'ota!  burden  Now  as  a!w  ivs  the 
core  of  the  educational  prore.«s  is  the  learher- 
pupll  relttlonshlp  Wirhout  this  the  ruhest 
equlpniftit  and  facilities  would  go  fr.r 
naugh*  See  J((d(/  V  Pir^rd  n*  frlw^n'mn  278 
Ny'^2iX)  2\2.  15  NE  2d  576  582  But  the 
proverbl.il  Mark  Hopkins  conception  no 
longer  stifflces  for  the  coun'rv's  re<julre- 
ments  Without  buildings  w:thoi;t  equip- 
ment without  library,  tex»b<-><)ks  and  other 
materials,  and  wlthoiit  tran:-:portation  to 
brt!;g  tearher  and  pupil  together  In  sii-h  an 
effective  teaclilng  environmeijt .  there  cnn 
be  not  even  the  skeleton  of  wh.it  our  times 
require  Hardly  can  It  be  maintained  that 
tran.sporta'ion  Is  the  !ea.st  essential  of  these 
li^ems,  or  that  It  does  not  in  fact  aid.  en- 
courage, sustain  and  support,  Just  as  they 
do  the  very  process  whlrh  Is  its  piirpose  to 
acconipUsh  No  less  es.sen'lal  Is  :t,  or  the 
pavment  if  its  cost,  than  the  verv  teaching 
In  the  ch\asro.im  or  payment  of  the  teachers 
sustenance  Many  tvpe^  of  equipment,  now 
considered  essential,  better  could  be  d"ne 
without 

F  )r  me.  therefore  the  feat  is  Imjiosslble  to 
sel'-ct  so  indispen.sable  an  Item  from  the 
comp<->s'.fe  of  total  costs  and  characterize  It 
as  not  aiding  c.  intrlbu'lng  to  prntMntimr  or 
sustalninic  the  propagation  of  belle.'s  which 
It  Is  the  very  end  of  all  to  brln.'  alv.ut 
UnU'.ss  this  can  be  maintained  and  the  Court 
does   not  maintain  it.  the  aid  thus  g!\en  is 


Into  the  secular  and  the  religious  could  not 
be  Jostlfled  on  the  grounds  of  either  a  sound 
educational  phllos<iphy  or  a  modern  func- 
tional concept  of  the  relation  of  religion  t-i 
personal  and  social  experience  "  See  also 
Vere.  The  ElemenUry  School,  in  Essays  ou 
Catholic  Education  In  the  United  States 
(19421  110-111;  Gabel,  Public  Funds  for 
Church  and  Private  S<.huols   iID37i    737  73D. 


'  ULlawed.  Payment  of  tratis;>..rtat:ou  Is  no 
more  nor  Is  It  any  the  le.se  essential  to  edu- 
cation, whether  rcllijlous  or  secular,  than 
piyment  for  tuitions,  for  teachers'  salaries. 
fcr  hulldltigs.  equipment  and  necessary  ma- 
terl.ils.  N'T  Is  It  any  the  less  directly  related, 
In  a  school  giving  rclU'lous  liistruct ion.  to 
the  prlm.try  religious  objective  all  those  es- 
sential Items  of  co?t  are  lntend'»d  to  achieve 
No  rational  line  can  be  drawn  between  pay- 
nici.t  for  such  larger,  but  not  more  neces.'ary 
items  and  jiayment  for  tran>portatlon  The 
only  line  that  can  be  so  drawn  Is  one  be- 
tween more  dollars  and  lees.  Certainly  In  tlils 
realm  such  a  line  can  be  no  xaJld  constitu- 
tional measure.  .Vtirdcv't  v  Prnn^ ylramn. 
319  US  105;  T'lo'ia^  v.  Ci<lUn^.  323  US 
516"*  Now.  lis  m  Madison  s  time,  not  the 
amount  tnit  the  principle  of  as^efsment  Is 
wrong       Rcmoiiitrance,   Par    3. 

IV 

Bu'  we  iirr  t  >ld  that  ttie  New  Jeney  statute 
In  \.illd  In  iLs  present  application  bec.iuce 
the  appropriation  la  for  a  public,  not  a  prt- 
\ate  purpo-e  namelv.  the  prf^motion  of 
edu  Htlon,  and  the  majority  accept  this 
Idea  in  tho  com  lusion  that  all  we  have  here 
I  li'ibllc  welfare  legislation  "  If  that  U 
true  and  the  Amendment's  force  can  bf 
ih  IS  destr'  yed  what  haa  been  said  bocumea 
.ill  th«-  more  [icrtineiii  For  then  there  e^uld 
be  ni  poBiiibie  objection  to  more  extensive 
s'lpixrt  of  religious  education  by  New 
J< ;  ioy 

If  the  fact  ali>ne  l>e  det«-milnatlve  that 
religious  scliools  are  cngnged  In  education 
thus  promoting  the  general  and  Individual 
welfare  logetiier  with  the  legislature's  de- 
f  1  i  .n  tliat  the  pa- ment  of  public  moneys 
for  their  aid  makes  their  work  a  public  f  uiic- 
thJJi,  then  I  cun  see  no  powlble  basis,  except 
one  of  dubious  legislative  policy,  fur  Uie 
states  refus  il  to  make  full  appropriation 
for  support  of  private,  rellgloua  BchooU.  Just 
as  is  done  for  public  Instruction.  rhere 
could  not  be  on  th.it  basis,  valid  c  tnstitu- 
tu  nal  ob'erii  >n  " 
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"It  WMUid  seem  a  strange  ruling  that  a 
rt'.iionable,"  that  Is.  presumably  a  small 
license  fee  cinn.it  be  placed  upon  the  exercise 
if  the  right  of  rellL'lous  Instruction,  yet  that 
under  the  correlaMve  con.stltutlonal  gti.iranty 
ag.iln.st  "an  establishment"  taxes  may  be 
levied  and  used  t.  ale*  and  promote  religious 
Instruction.  If  only  the  amounts  so  used  are 
small       See   notes  30  31    .tr/p'o    and  text 

Madison's  objection  to  "three  pence"'  con- 
tributions and  his  stress  upon  '"denying  the 
prliirlple"  without  waiting  until  "usurped 
power  had  •  •  •  entangled  the  questl<in  In 
precedents  ••  note  29  were  reinforced  by  his 
fur;  tier  chjracterl/.iition  uf  the  Assessment 
Bill  "'Distant  as  It  may  Ise.  In  Its  present 
f..rm  from  the  Inquisition  It  differs  from  it 
only  In  decree  The  one  Is  the  first  step,  the 
other  the  l.ist  In  the  career  of  Intolerance  "" 
Rcnu.nstrauce,   Par    9.    II   Madlsrm    183.    188 

'  If  It  la  pnrt  of  the  Etate"s  function  to 
.■^ipply  to  rellgl(jus  schools  or  their  patroi;* 
the  sm.iller  Items  (jf  educational  cxpcn.se.  t>e- 
cau.se  tlie  legislature  may  say  they  perform 
a  public  ftincilon.  It  Is  hard  to  see  why  the 
lar>;t'r  ones  also  may  not  l>e  paid.  Indeed. 
It  would  seem  even  more  proper  and  neces- 
sary for  the  state  to  do  thlj.  For  If  one 
clii."^  uf  expenditures  Is  Justified  on  the 
ground  that  It  supptirts  the  general  cause  of 
education  cjr  beiiefita  the  Individual,  or  can 
be  made  t^  do  so  by  legUUithe  declaration. 
s.  p  e'.  en  more  certainly  would  be  the  ottier. 
To  susi.iin  payment  fur  transportation  to 
sih  >.,l.  for  texttxxiks,  for  other  essential  ma- 
terUls,  or  perhap-  for  school  lunches,  and 
not  f'  r  what  makes  all  these  things  effective 
for  their  intended  end.  would  be  to  make  a 
public  function  of  the  amaller  items  and 
their  cumulative  effect,  but  Ui  make  wholly 
private  In  character  the  larger  things  with- 
out which  the  smaller  could  have  no  mean- 
Ir.g  or  use 


Of  course  paying  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion promotes  the  general  cause  of  educa- 
tion and  the  welfare  of  the  Individual.  So 
d<x!s  paying  all  other  Items  of  educational 
expense  And  obTlously,  as  the  majority 
say.  It  Is  much  too  late  to  urge  that  legisla- 
tion designed  to  facilitate  the  opportunities 
if  children  to  secure  a  secular  education 
se  ves  no  public  purpose  Our  mtlonwlde 
system  of  public  education  rests  on  the  con- 
trary view,  as  do  all  grants  In  aid  of  educa- 
tion, public  or  private,  which  is  not  religious 
In  character 

These  things  are  beside  the  real  question. 
They  have  no  possible  materiality  except  to 
obscure  the  all-prevadlng.  Inescipable  Issue. 
Cf  Cochran  v  Board  of  Education,  supra. 
Stripped  of  lu  religious  phase,  the  case  pre- 
sents no  substantial  Federal  question.  Ibid 
The  public  function  argument,  by  caatlng 
the  Issue  In  terms  uf  promoting  the  general 
cause  of  education  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Individual.  Ignorea  the  rellgloua  factor  and 
lU  eaaentlal  connection  with  the  transporta- 
tion, thereby  leaving  out  the  only  vital  ele- 
ment in  the  case.  So  of  course  do  the  "pub- 
lic welfare"'  and  "aoclal  leglalatlon"  Ideas, 
for  they  come  to  the  aame  thing 

We  have  here  then  one  substantial  Issue, 
not  two.  To  say  that  New  Jersey's  approprla- 
atlon  and  her  use  of  the  power  of  taxation 
for  raising  the  funds  appropriated  are  not 
for  public  pur|x>8e8  but  are  for  private  ends. 
Is  to  say  that  they  are  for  the  suppnsrt  of 
religion  and  religious  teaching  Conversely, 
to  say  that  they  are  for  public  purposes  Is  to 
say  that  they  are  not  for  religious  ones. 

This  is  precisely  for  the  reason  that  educa- 
tion which  includes  religious  training  and 
teaching,  and  Its  support,  have  been  made 
matters  of  private  right  and  function,  not 
public,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. That  Is  the  effect  not  only  In  lU 
guaranty  of  religion's  free  exercise,  but  also 
In  the  prohibition  of  establishments.  It  was 
on  this  basis  of  the  private  character  of  the 
function  of  religious  education  that  this 
Court  held  parenu  entitled  to  send  their 
children  to  private,  rellgloua  achoola  Pierce 
V  Sociefv  of  Sisters,  supra.  Now  It  declares 
In  effect  that  the  appropriation  of  public 
funds  to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  attending 
those  schools  Is  for  a  public  purpose.  If  so, 
I  do  not  understand  why  the  state  cannot 
go  farther  or  why  this  case  approaches  the 
verge  of  Its  power. 

In  truth  this  view  contradicts  the  whole 
purpose  and  effect  of  the  First  Amendment 
as  heretofore  conceived  The  public  func- 
tion"— "public  welfare" — "social  legislation" 
argument  seeks,  in  Madison's  words,  to  "em- 
ploy Religion  (that  Is.  here,  religious  educa- 
tion] as  an  engine  of  Civil  policy."  Remon- 
strance. Par.  5.  It  la  of  one  piece  with  the 
Asaesament  Bill's  preamble,  although  with 
the  viui  difference  that  It  wholly  Ignorea 
what    that    preamble    expUclty    states.** 

Our  constitutional  policy  is  exactly  the 
opposite.  It  does  not  deny  the  value  or  the 
necesalty  for  rellgloua  training,  teaching  or 
observance.     Rather  It  secures  their  free  ex- 


"  "Whereas  the  general  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge  hath  a  natural  tendency  to 
correct  the  morals  of  men,  restrain  their 
vices,  and  preserve  the  peace  of  society;  which 
cannot  be  effected  without  a  competent  pro- 
vision for  learned  teachers,  who  may  be 
thereby  enabled  to  devote  their  time  and 
attention  to  the  duty  of  Instructing  such 
citizens,  as  from  their  circumstances  and 
want  of  education,  cannot  otherwise  attain 
such  knowledge;  and  It  la  Judged  that  auch 
provision  may  be  made  by  the  legislature, 
without  counteracting  the  liberal  principle 
heretofore  adopted  and  Intended  to  be  pre- 
served by  abolishing  all  dUtlnctlons  of  pre- 
eminence amongst  the  different  societies  of 
communities  of  Christians."  Supplemental 
Appendix;  Foot*.  Sketches  of  Virginia 
(1850)  340. 


erclse  But  to  that  end  It  does  deny  that 
the  sute  can  undertake  or  sustain  them  In 
any  form  or  degree.  For  this  reason  the 
sphere  of  religious  activity,  as  distinguished 
from  the  aecular  Intellectual  liberties,  has 
been  given  the  twofold  protection  and,  as 
the  state  cannot  forbid,  neither  can  It  per- 
form or  nld  In  performing  the  religious  func- 
tion. The  dual  prohibition  makes  that  func- 
tion altogether  private.  It  cannot  be  made 
a  public  one  by  legislative  act  This  was  the 
very  heart  of  Madison's  Remon.strance,  as  It 
Is  of  the  Amendment  Itself. 

It  Is  not  because  religious  teaching  does 
not  promote  the  public  or  the  Individual's 
welfare,  but  because  neither  Is  furthered 
when  the  state  promotes  religious  educa- 
tion, that  the  Constitution  forbids  It  to  do 
so  Both  legislatures  and  courts  are  bound 
by  that  distinction.  In  failure  to  observe  It 
lies  the  fallacy  of  the  "public  function"— 
'social  leglalatlon"  argument,  a  fallacy  facili- 
tated by  easy  transference  of  the  argument's 
basing  from  due  procesa  unrelated  to  any 
rellgloiis  aspect  to  the  First  Amendment. 

By  no  declaration  that  a  gift  of  public 
money  to  rellgloua  uaes  will  promote  the 
general  or  Individual  welfare,  or  the  cause 
of  education  generally,  can  leglalatlve  bodies 
overcome  the  Amendment 'a  bar.  Nor  may 
the  courte  sustain  their  attempts  to  do  ao 
by  llndlng  auch  conaequences  for  appropria- 
tions which  In  fact  give  aid  to  or  promote 
rellgloua  uses.  Cf.  Norris  v.  Alabama,  294 
U.  S.  587,  590:  Hooven  <fr  Allison  Co.  v.  Evatt. 
324  U.  S  652,  659;  Akins  v.  Teios.  325  U.  S. 
398.  402.  Legislatures  are  free  to  make,  and 
courts  to  sustain,  appropriations  only  when 
It  can  be  found  that  In  fact  they  do  not  aid. 
promote,  encourage  or  sustain  religious 
teaching  or  observances,  be  the  amount  large 
or  small.  No  such  finding  has  been  "Or  could 
be  made  In  this  case  The  Amendment  has 
removed  this  form  of  promoting  the  public 
welfare  from  legislative  and  Judicial  compe- 
tence to  make  a  public  function.  It  Is  ex- 
clusively a  private  affair. 

The  reasons  underlying  the  Amendment's 
policy  have  not  vanished  with  time  or  di- 
minished In  force.  Now  as  when  It  was 
adopted  the  price  of  religious  freedom  Is 
double.  It  Is  that  the  church  and  religion 
shall  live  both  within  and  upon  that  free- 
dom. There  cannot  be  freedom  of  religion, 
aafeguarded  by  the  state,  and  Intervention 
by  the  chtirch  or  Its  agencies  In  the  state's 
domain  or  dependency  on  Its  largesse.  Madl- 
aon'a  Remonstrance.  Par.  6.  8."  The  great 
condition  of  religious  liberty  la  that  It  be 
maintained  free  from  sustenance,  as  also 
from  other  Interferences,  by  the  state.  For 
when  it  comes  to  rest  upon  that  secular 
foundation  It  vanishes  with  the  resting.  Id.. 
Par.  7.  8."  Public  money  devoted  to  pay- 
ment of  religious  costs,  educational  or  other, 
brings  the  queat  for  more.  It  brings  too  the 
struggle  of  sect  against  sect  for  the  larger 
share  or  for  any.  Here  one  by  numbers  alone 
win  benefit  most,  there  another.  That  Is 
precisely  the  hlatory  of  societies  which  have 
had  an  established  religion  and  dissident 
groups.     Id.,  Par.  8,  11.     It  Is  the  very  thing 


"•  "Because  the  establishment  proposed  by 
the  Bill  la  not  requisite  for  the  support  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  To  say  that  it  is,  is 
a  contradiction  to  the  Christian  Religion  it- 
self; for  every  page  of  It  disavows  a  depend- 
ence on  the  powers  of  this  world  ....  Be- 
cause the  establishment  In  question  is  not 
necessary  for  the  support  of  Civil  Govern- 
ment. .  .  .  What  influence  in  fact  have  ec- 
clesiastical establishments  had  on  Civil  So- 
ciety? ...  in  no  instance  have  they  been 
seen  the  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people."    II  Madison  183.  187.  188. 

"^  "Because  experience  witnesseth  that 
ecclesiastical  establishments.  Instead  of 
maintaining  the  purity  and  efficacy  of  Re- 
ligion, have  had  a  contrary  operation." 
II  Madison  183, 187. 


Jefferson  and  Madison  experienced  and 
sought  to  guard  against,  whether  in  its  blunt 
or  in  Its  more  screened  forms.  Ibid.  The  end 
of  such  strife  cannot  be  other  than  to  destroy 
the  cherished  liberty.  The  dominating  group 
will  achieve  the  dominant  benefit;  or  all  will 
embroil  the  state  in  their  dissensions  Id 
Par.  11." 

Exactly  such  confiicts  have  centered  of  late 
around  providing  transportation  to  religious 
schools  from  public  funds."  The  Issue  and 
the  dissension  work  typically,  in  Madison's 
phrase,  to  "destroy  that  moderation  and  har- 
mony which  the  forbearance  of  our  laws  to 
intermeddle  with  Religion,  has  produced 
amongst  Its  several  sects."  Id,  Par  11.  This 
occurs,  as  he  well  knew,  over  measures  at  the 
very  threshold  of  departure  from  the 
principle.     Id.,  Par.  3,  9,  11. 

In  these  conflicts  wherever  success  has  b«en 
obtained  it  has  been  upon  the  contention 
that  by  providing  the  transportation  the 
general  cause  of  education,  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  the  welfare  of  the  Individual  will 
be  forwarded;  hence  that  the  matter  Ilea 
within  the  realm  of  public  function,  for  leg- 
islative determination."  State  courte  have 
divided  upon  the  issue,  some  taking  the  view 
that  only  the  individual,  others  that  the 
institution  receives  the  benefit."    A  few  have 


■'  "At  least  let  warning  be  taken  at  the  first 
fruits  of  the  threatened  innovation.  The 
very  appearance  of  the  Bill  has  trdnsformed 
that  Christian  forbei-rance,  love  and  charity," 
which  of  late  mutually  prevailed,  into  ani- 
mosities and  Jealousies,  which  may  not  soon 
be  appeased."    n  Madison  183,  189. 

"  In  this  case  briefs  amici  curiae  have  been 
filed  on  behalf  of  various  organizations  repre- 
senting three  religious  sects,  one  labor  union. 
the  American  Civil  Uberties  Union,  and  the 
states  of  IlUnolE,  Indiana.  Louisiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan  and  New  York.  All  these 
states  have  laws  similar  to  New  Jersey's  and 
all  of  them,  with  one  religious  sect,  support 
the  constitutionality  of  New  Jersey's  action. 
The  others  opp>ose  It.  Maryland  and  Mis- 
sissippi have  sustained  similar  legislation. 
Note  49  infra.  No  state  without  legislation 
of  this  sort  has  filed  an  opposing  brief.  But 
at  least  six  states  have  held  such  action 
invalid,  namely,  Delaware,  Oklahoma,  New 
York,  South  DakoU,  Washington  and  Wis- 
consin Note  49  infra.  The  New  York  ruling 
was  overturned  by  amendment  to  the  state 
constitution  in  1938.  Constitution  of  New 
York,  Art.  XI,  4. 

Furthermore,  in  this  case  the  New  Jersey 
courts  divided,  the  Supreme  Court  holding 
the  statute  and  resolution  invalid,  132  N  J. 
L.  98,  39  A.  2d  75,  the  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals  reversing  that  decision,  133  N.  J.  L. 
350,  44  A.  2d  333.  In  both  courts,  as  here, 
the  Judges  split,  one  of  three  dissenting  In 
the  Supreme  Court,  three  of  nine  in  the 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals.  The  division 
is  t3T)lcal      See  the  cases  cited  in  note  49. 

"^  See  the  authorities  cited  in  note  49;  and 
see  note  54. 

'*  Some  state  courts  have  sustained  stat- 
utes granting  free  transportation  or  free 
school  books  to  children  attending  denomi- 
national schools  on  the  theory  that  the  aid 
was  a  benefit  to  the  child  rather  than  to 
the  school.  See  Nichols  v.  Henry.  301  Ky.  434. 
191  S.W.  2d  930,  with  which  compare  Sher- 
rard  v.  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Education, 
294  Ky.  469,  171  S.W.  2d  963;  Cochran  v. 
Board  of  Education,  168  La.  1030.  123  So.  664, 
aff'd.  281  U.S.  370;  Borden  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 168  La.  1005,  123  So.  655;  Board  of 
Education  v.  Wheat,  174  Md.  314,  199  A.  628; 
Adams  v.  St.  Mary's  County,  180  Md.  550,  26 
A.  2d  377:  Chance  v.  State  Textbook  R.  <fr  P. 
Board.  190  Miss.  453,  200  So.  706.  See  also 
Bowker  v.  Baker,  73  Cal.  App.  2d  653,  167  P. 
2d  256.  Other  courts  have  held  such  statutes 
unconstitutional  under  state  constitutions 
as  aid  to  the  schools.  Judd  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 278  NY.  200.  15  N.E.  2d  576.  but  see 
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recognized  that  this  dichotomy  Is  fais<>,  that 
both  iQ  fact  are  aided  ' 

The  majority  here  does  not  accept  In  terms 
any  ot  those  views  But  neither  does  it  deny 
that  the  Individual  or  the  school,  or  Indeed 
both,  are  benefited  directly  ajid  substan- 
tially *  To  do  so  would  cut  the  ground  from 
under  the  public  function-  social  legislation 
thes.s.  On  the  contrary,  the  opinion  con- 
cedes that  the  children  are  aided  by  being 
helped  to  get  to  the  religious  schi^)oltiig.  By 
converse  necessary  implication  as  well  as  by 
the  absence  of  express  denial,  it  must  be 
taken  to  concede  also  that  the  sch'xjl  is 
helped  to  reach  the  child  with  its  religious 
teaching  The  religious  enterprise  Is  com- 
mon to  both,  as  Is  the  interest  in  having 
transportation  for  Us  religious  purposes 
pr<)vlde<l 

NjtwiihstiLiidiiig  '.he  recognition  that  thi.s 
two-way  aid  is  given  and  the  ab.sence  of  any 
denial  that  religious  teaching  u  thus  fur- 
thered, the  Court  concludes  that  the  aid  so 
given  Is  not  support"  of  relig.'  n  It  Is 
rather  only  support  of  educ.ition  as  such, 
without  reference  to  its  religious  mntent. 
and  thus  becomes  public  welfare  legislation 
To  this  elision  of  the  religious  element  from 
the  case  Is  added  gloss  in  two  respects.  <jne 
that  the  aid  extended  partakes  of  the  natui-e 
of  a  safety  measure,  the  other  th.it  failure 
to  provide  it  would  malce  the  state  uuneutrul 
In  religious  matters,  discriminating  against 
or  hampering  such  children  concerning  pub- 
lic benefits  all  others  receive. 

As  win  be  noted,  the  one  gloss  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  facts  of  record  and  the  other 
Is  of  whole  cloth  with  the  'public  functlfm" 
argument  s  excision  of  the  religious  factor 
But  m'>8t  Important  Is  that  this  approach. 
If  valid,  supplies  a  ready  method  for  nullify- 
ing the  Amendment's  guaranty,  not  only 
for  this  case  and  others  Involving  small 
grants  In  aid  for  religious  education,  but 
equally  for  larger  ones.  The  only  thln^ 
needed  will  be  for  the  Court  again  to  trans- 
plant the  "public  welfare  public  function  " 
view  from  Its  proper  nonrellglous  due  proce.ss 
bearing  to  First  Amendment  application, 
holding  that  religious  education  Is  not  "sup- 
ported" though  It  may  be  aided  by  the  ap- 
propriation, and  that  the  cause  of  educ.ition 
generally  is  furthered  by  helping  the  pupil 
to  secure  that  tyj>e  of  training 

This  Is  not  therefore  Just  a  little  case  over 
bus  fares  In  paraphra.se  of  Madis<in.  distant 
as  It  may  be  In  its  preesnt  form  froni  a  corn- 


note  47  supra.  Smith  v  Donahue,  202  App 
Dlv  856.  195  NYS  715.  State  ex  rel  Traub 
T  Brown  38  Del  181.  17'2  A  835.  Gurruy  v 
Ferguson.  190  Ok  la  254.  122  P  2a  lOCJ.  \f:l- 
chell  v  Ccm^oUdated  Scfiool  Dt.stricf.  17  Wa-^h 
ad  81,  115  P.  2d  79;  Van  Straten  v  \taque:. 
180  Wis  109  19'2  N  W  392  And  cl  Hlebanja 
V  Breue  58  S  D  351,  236  NW  296  And 
since  many  state  confetitutions  have  pro%i- 
slons  forbidding  the  appropriation  of  public 
funds  for  private  pur^xjses.  in  these  and  other 
cases  the  i.ssue  whether  the  statute  was  for 
a  "public'  or  "private"  purpose  has  hcer. 
present  Se  Note  (  1941  i  50  Yale  L  J  yi7. 
925 

Eg.  Gumey  v  FiTgii.<on.  190  Okl  i  254. 
255.  122  P  2d  1002.  1003.  Mitchell  v  C'.'i^ol- 
uiated  School  Dt.^trict.  17  Wash  2d  61  6rt. 
IJ5  P  2d  79.  82,  Smith  v.  Donahue  202  App 
Dlv  656.  664.  195  NTS.  715.  722,  Board 
of  Education  v  Wheat.  174  Md  314.  dissent- 
ing opuuon  at  340.  199  A.  628  at  639  This  is 
true  whether  the  appropriation  and  payment 
are  in  form  to  the  individual  or  to  the  In- 
stitution Ibid  Questions  of  this  gravity 
turn  upiin  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the 
states  expenditure  to  accomplish  the  for- 
bidden object,  not  upon  who  receives  the 
amount  and  applies  It  to  that  end  or  the  form 
and    manner    of    the    payment 

"  The    payments    here     averaged     roughly 
•40  00  a  year  per  child 

8ee  Part  V 


plete  establishment  of  religion,  it  differs 
from  It  only  in  devrree.  and  Is  the  first  step 
in  that  direction  Id  Par.  9  '  Today  as  In 
his  time  "the  same  authority  which  can  force 
a  citizen  to  contribute  tliree  jience  only 
•  •  •  for  the  support  of  any  one  |religiou»| 
establishment,  may  force  him"  to  pay  more, 
or  "to  conform  to  any  other  establish.'nent 
In  all  cases  whatsoever  '  And  now.  as  then, 
either  •  •  •  we  must  say.  that  the  will  of 
the  Legislature  Is  the  only  niea.sure  of  their 
authority  and  that  In  the  plenitude  of  this 
•tuthority.  they  may  sweep  away  all  our  fun- 
damental rights,  or.  that  they  are  boui.d  to 
leave  this  particular  right  unttAiched  .irul 
sacred    '     Remonstranrc,  P.ir    15 

The  realm  of  rehgious  tr, lining  and  belief 
remains,  as  the  Amendment  made  It,  the 
kingdom  i.if  the  individual  man  and  his  Cnxl 
It  should  be  kept  Invlolately  private,  not 
■  entangled  •  •  •  m  precedents  '  "»  or  con- 
founded with  what  >glblatures  legitimately 
ni.iy  I. ike  over  into  the  publu-  d  ■ru.iin 

V 

No  one  con55<M'')Ms  of  rellKioMs  \i»lues  can 
be  un.sympathetic  tt)WMrd  the  burtlen  whKli 
our  constitu*  lotuil  separaMon  puts  on  par- 
ents Who  desire  religiou.s  instruction  mixed 
with  .Seoul, ir  for  Uie:r  chiklren  They  p;iy 
taxes  for  others  children  a  education  at  tlie 
same  time  the  added  cost  of  In.struction  for 
their  own.  Nor  can  one  happily  see  bene- 
tlts  denied  to  children  which  others  receive 
betMU.se  in  conscience  they  i  r  their  p.irents 
for  tliem  desire  ci  different  kii.d  of  tr  iin.ng 
others  do  not  demand 

B':',  If  l.'iikse  feelings  should  prevail  there 
would  be  an  end  to  our  historic  constitu- 
tional policy  and  Command  No  more  un- 
just or  disc  rimlnatory  in  fact  Is  it  to  deny 
attendants  at  religious  schn^ils  the  cost  of 
their  transportiition  than  It  Is  to  denv  them 
tuitions,  susten.mce  for  their  teachers  or 
any  other  educational  expense  which  i.>tliers 
receive  at  public  cost.  Hardship  in  fact 
tiiere  is  which  none  can  blink  But  it  as- 
suring to  those  who  undergo  It  the  greater 
the  most  coniprehen.sue  freedom,  it  is  oi,>« 
written  by  design  and  Urm  intent  into  our 
basu'  law 

Of  course  discrimination  In  the  legal  seiuse 
does  n<^it  exist  The  child  attending  the 
religious  school  has  the  same  right  lu;  any 
other  to  attend  the  public  sch.xil  But  he 
foreg')es  exerclslin?  it  be<:ause  the  a.ime  guiw- 
anty  which  assures  mis  freedom  f  irt)id8  the 
public  schcxjl  or  any  agency  of  the  state  to 
give  or  aid  him  in  securing  the  religious 
instruction  he  seeks 

Were  he  to  accept  the  common  school,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  protest  the  teaciung 
there  (if  any  creed  or  faith  not  his  own 
And  It  Is  precisely  for  the  rea.son  that  their 
ainio.sphere  is  wiiolly  secular  that  children 
are  n 't  sent  t  >  public  scluxils  under  liie 
Pierce  doctrine  But  that  Is  a  con.^tltutional 
nece.'isity,  bec.iuse  we  have  staked  ti.e  very 
existence  of  Li-ir  country  on  the  faith  that 
complete  sepiU-ati'ii  between  the  state  and 
religion  is  best  f-T  the  state  and  best  !or 
religion       Rem  >nstrance.  Par  8.12 

Th.it  p«iUcy  necessarily  entails  hardship 
uiXTii  person.-i  who  forego  the  right  to  ctlu- 
catlonal  advantages  the  state  can  supply  in 
order  to  secure  others  It  is  precluded  fr  in 
giving  Indeed  this  may  hamper  the  par- 
ent and  tiie  child  forced  by  conscience  to 
that  choice  But  it  does  not  make  the  state 
unneutral  to  withhold  wliat  the  Constitution 
forbids  It  to  give  On  the  contrary  It  is 
only  by  observing  the  prohibition  rigidly 
that    the    state    can    maintain    Its    tieutr.Ulty 


"See  also  not  46  supra  .ind  Renioiislrance. 
Par    3 

■'Thus  each  brief  filed  here  by  the  sup- 
porters of  New  Jersey  s  action  •«e  note  47 
Hut  only  relies  strongly  on  Co  /i run  v  />ou''ii 
of  Education.  281  XJ »  370,  but  either  ex- 
plicitly or  In  effect  malnuiiiu  that  it  i.i  con- 
trolling m  the  present  case. 


and  avoid  partisanship  In  the  dissensions 
mevii.ible  when  sect  op|H)ses  sect  over  de- 
mands for  public  moneys  to  further  religious 
education,  teaching  or  training  In  any  form 
or  degree  dire<  tlv  or  Indirectly  Like  St 
P.iuls  lre«Njom  religious  liberty  with  a  great 
price  must  be  biught  And  for  those  who 
exercise  it  most  fully,  by  insisting  upon 
religious  education  for  their  children  mixed 
with  secular,  by  the  terms  of  our  Const.: u- 
tloa  the  price  is  greater  than  for  others 

The  problem  then  ciinn't  be  cast  In  tz-rnis 
f  legiil  di«>«'riniln,i!.on  or  I's  ab^ence  This 
would  be  true,  even  though  the  stule  In 
gu  ing  aid  should  tre  it  all  religious  instruc- 
tion alike  Thus  if  the  prefent  st.a;ute  and 
Its  application  were  fhown  to  apply  equ.illy 
to  all  religious  schools  of  whatever  faith  " 
yet  In  the  light  of  our  tradition  It  could  not 
stand  For  then  tlie  .ulhereni  of  one  Teed 
still  w</u!d  pay  for  the  .s\ip|Xirt  of  another 
the  c.'iildle.xs  laxj.iye.'  with  others  more 
fortunate  Then  too  there  would  s«em  t^i 
tje  no  bar  to  making  appropriations  for 
transportation  and  other  expenses  of  chil- 
dren attending  public  or  other  secular 
schcxjls.  after  hours  In  separate  places  and 
cl.Lsses  for  their  exclusively  rellglou.'.  instruc- 
tion. The  p>er8<^n  who  embraces  no  creed 
also  would  be  forced  to  pay  for  teaching 
what  he  does  not  t>elleve  Again.  It  was  the 
lurnlshing  of  "contributions  of  money  f'  r 
the  propa*,'ation  of  opinions  which  he  dis- 
believes" that  the  fathers  outlawed.  Tliat 
ronse<iuence  and  eflect  are  not  removed  by 
multiplying  to  all-lnclusU;f ness  the  sects  for 
which  suppxirt  Is  exacted.  The  ConstltuU<'n 
requires,  not  comprehensive  identidcatloti 
of  state  with  religion,  but  complete  sep.ira- 
tion. 

TI 

.Short  treatment  will  dispose  of  what  re- 
m<iins  Wiiaterer  might  be  said  of  some 
other  application  r^f  New  Jersey's  statute 
the  I  lie  rn.ide  here  h.is  no  semblance  of 
bearliu'  as  a  safrtv  me.isure  or.  Indeed,  for 
•ecuritie  expedlt'.ovis  i  inveynnee  The  trans- 
portatlixi  supplied  is  by  public  conveyance 
.■"Ubjer-.  to  all  the  hazards  and  delays  of  the 
highway  and  the  streets  Incurred  by  the 
public  generally  in  going  about  Its  multl- 
f.irl'ius  business 

Nor  Is  the  case  comparable  to  one  f>f 
f 'i.Tilsiilng  fire  or  police  protection,  or  access 
to  public  highways  These  things  are  mat- 
ters of  lomru'iii  right  pirt  of  the  general 
need   !  >r  safety*      Certainly   the  Are  depa:    - 

-  See  text  at  notes  17  19  supra  and  author- 
ities cited,  also  Fixite.  Sketches  of  Virginia 
I  18.50  1  c  XV  M.ullson's  entire  thesis,  as  re- 
flected throughout  the  Remonstrance  and  in 
his  other  WTltlngs  .as  well  ,vs  In  his  oj)pf)8Ulon 
to  tlie  fln.al  form  ''f  the  Assessment  Bill,  ."ce 
note  43,  was  altogether  incompatible  wrii 
accept. mce  f)f  gerieral  and  "nondiscrimina- 
tory" support      See  Brant,  c    XII 

*  The  protections  are  of  a  nature  whirh 
(!  >es  not  require  approf)rlatlons  specially 
n"..ide  from  the  public  treasury  and  e.ir- 
TTi.irked  as  Is  New  Jersev's  here,  partlcul.irlv 
It  rel'.|?!nis  Institutions  or  uses  The  First 
Amendment  df)e8  not  exclude  religious  prop- 
erty or  ac'ivltles  from  protection  against 
di.s«jrder  or  the  ordinary  accidental  Incidents 
of  community  life  It  forbids  support,  not 
prf>tectlon   from  Interference  or  destruction 

If  is  a  matter  not  frequently  recalled  that 
PreMdent  Orant  opposed  tax  exemption  oi 
reiiijious  property  as  leading  to  a  violation  ol 
ttie  principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  See  President  tirants  Seventh  Annini! 
.Mess.ige  to  Congress,  December  7,  1875,  in 
I.\  Meiuirtges  and  Papers  of  the  Preeldents 
(lHi»7i  4J88  420"J  Osrfield.  In  a  letter  ac- 
lepnng  the  nomination  for  the  presidency 
naid  '  *  *  It  would  be  unjust  to  our  people, 
and  d.iiigerous  i<>  our  instltuitons.  to  apply 
any  p<>rtion  of  the  revenues  of  th«  nation. 
or  of  the  Stales  to  the  support  of  MCtarian 
.schix.u      The  »cpurii'i.'n  of  the  Church  and 
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nient  mvist  n<it  stand  Idly  by  while  the 
church  burns.  Nor  is  this  reason  why  the 
state  should  pay  tlie  expense  of  transporta- 
tion or  other  llenis  of  the  cost  of  religious 
education  ~- 

Needless  t<j  add  we  have  no  such  case  as 
Green  v  Frazier.  253  U.S.  233,  or  Carmic/iaeJ 
V.  Southirn  Coal  Co  .  301  U.S.  495.  which 
dealt  with  matters  wholly  unrelated  to  the 
First  Amendment,  Involving  only  situations 
where  the  publii  function  '  issue  was  de- 
terminative 

1  have  choben  '(i  place  my  dissent  upon 
the  broad  ground  I  think  decisive,  though 
eiricily  speaking  the  cuse  might  be  decided 
on  narrov,er  i.ssuef  The  New  Jersey  statute 
might  be  held  Invalid  on  Its  face  for  the 
exclusion  of  children  who  attend  private, 
prolit-niaking  schools.^  I  cannot  assume, 
as  d  .es  the  majority,  that  the  New  Jersey 
courts,  WL  uld  write  off  this  explicit  limitation 
from  the  statute.  Moreover,  the  resolution 
by  which  the  statute  was  aiJpUed  expressly 
limits  Its  benclits  to  students  of  public  and 
Catholic  schools.'-  There  Is  no  showing  that 
there  are  no  other  private  or  religious  schools 
*  in  this  populous  district.'''  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  assumed  there  were  none."*     But  in 


the  State  In  everything  relating  to  taxation 
should  be  absoli.te  "  II  "The  Works  of 
James  Abram  Garfield"  (ed.  by  Hinsdale. 
1883)    783. 

*■  Neither  do  we  have  here  a  case  of  rate- 
making  by  which  a  public  utility  extends  re- 
duced fares  to  all  school  children,  including 
patrons  of  religious  schools.  Whether  or  not 
legislative  compulrtlon  upon  a  private  utility 
to  extend  such  an  advantage  would  be  valid, 
or  Its  extension  by  a  municipally  owned 
system,  we  are  no-  required  to  consider.  In 
the  former  Instar. ce.  at  any  rate,  and  gen- 
erally If  not  always  In  the  latter,  the  vice  of 
using  the  taxing  power  to  raise  funds  for  the 
support  of  religion  would  not  be  present. 

"  It  would  seem  at  least  a  doubtfully  sufll- 
cicnt  basis  for  reasonable  classification  that 
some  children  should  be  excluded  simply 
because  tlie  only  school  feasible  for  them 
to  attend,  in  viesir  of  geographic  or  other 
situation,  might  lie  one  conducted  In  whole 
or  In  part  for  profit.    Cf.  note  5. 

"  See  n(  te  7  supra.  The  resolution  was 
as  follows,  according  to  the  school  board's 
minutes  read  In  proof:  "The  transp>ortatlon 
committee  recommended  the  transp>ortatlon 
of  pupils  of  Ewlng  to  the  TVenton  and  Pen- 
nington High  Schools  and  Catholic  Schools 
by  way  of  public  carrier  as  In  recent  years. 
On  Motion  of  Mr.  Ralph  Ryan  and  Mr.  M. 
French  the  .«;.ime  was  adopted  ''  The  New 
Jersey  court's  holding  that  the  resolution 
was  within  the  authority  conferred  by  the 
state  statute  Is  binding  on  us.  Reinman  v. 
Little  Rock.  237  U.S.  171,  176.  Hadacheck  v. 
Srhcstian,  239  US    394.  414. 

■^  Tlie  populatkn  of  Ewlng  Township,  lo- 
cated near  the  C.ty  of  Trenton,  was  10,146 
according  to  the  census  of  1940.  Sixteenth 
Census  of  the  United  States,  Population, 
Vol    1,  674 

"In  r^iorms  v.  Co;/in.<.  323  US.  516,  530,  It 
was  said  that  Uic  preferred  place  given  In 
our  scheme  to  the  great  democratic  freedoms 
secured  by  tlie  Fl;st  Amendment  gives  them 
"a  sanctity  and  .i  sanction  not  permitting 
dubious  intrusions."  Cf.  Remonstrance.  Par. 
3,  9.  And  In  other  cases  it  has  been  held 
that  the  usual  presumption  of  constitution- 
ality will  not  work  to  save  such  legislative 
excursions  In  this  field.  United  States  v. 
CuroicTic  Product:  Co..  304  U.S.  144,  152,  note 
4  see  Wechslcr.  Stone  and  the  Constitution 
1 19461  46  Col.  L  F;ev.  764,  796  et  •eq. 

Apart  from  the  Court's  admlsfion  that 
New  Jersey's  prei^ent  action  approaches  the 
verge  of  her  power.  It  would  seem  that  a 
statute,  ordinance  or  resolution  which  on 
Its  face  singles  out  one  sect  only  by  name 
for  enjoyment  of  the  same  advantage*  aa 
public  schools  or  their  students,  should  be 
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the  view  I  have  taken.  It  is  unnecessary  to 

.limit  grounding  to  these  matters. 

Two  great  drives  ore  constantly  In.  motion 
to  abridge.  In  the  name  of  education,  the 
complete  division  of  religion  and  civil  au- 
thority which  our  forefathers  made.  One  is 
to  introduce  religious  education  and  obser- 
vances into  the  public  schools.  The  other, 
to  obtain  public  funds  for  the  aid  and  sup- 
port of  various  private  religious  schools. 
See  Johnson,  The  Legal  Status  of  Church- 
State  Relationships  in  the  United  States 
(1934);  Thayer.  Religion  in  Public  Educa- 
tion (1947).  Note  (1941)  50  Yale  L.  J.  917. 
In  my  opinion  both  avenues  were  closed  by 
the  Constitution.  Neither  should  be  opened 
by  this  Court.  The  matter  is  not  one  of 
quantity,  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
money  expanded.  Now  as  In  Madison's  day 
It  is  one  of  principle,  to  keep  separate  the 
separate  spheres  as  the  First  Amendment 
drew  them;  to  prevent  the  first  experiment 
upon  our  liberties;  and  to  keep  the  question 
from  becoming  entangled  In  corrosive  prece- 
dents. We  should  not  be  less  strict  to  keep 
strong  and  untarnished  the  one  side  of  the 
shield  of  religious  freedom  than  we  have 
been  of  the  other. 

The  Judgment  should  be  reversed. 


Appendix 

Memorial    and    Remonstrancz    Acai.nst 
Religious  Assessments 

To  the  Honcwable  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia: 

We,  the  subscribers,  citizens  of  the  said 
Commonwealth,  having  taken  Into  serious 
consideration,  a  BUI  printed  by  order  of  the 
last  Session  of  General  Assembly,  entitled 
"A  Bill  establishing  a  provision  for  Teachers 
of  the  Christian  Religion,"  and  conceiving 
that  the  same,  if  finally  armed  with  the 
sanctions  cf  a  law.  will  be  a  dangerous  abuse 
of  pxjwer,  are  bound  as  faithful  members  of 
a  free  State,  to  remonstrate  against  It,  and 
to  declare  the  reasons  by  which  we  are  de- 
termined. We  remonstrate  against  the  said 
BUI. 

1.  Because  we  hold  It  for  a  fundamental 
and  undeniable  truth,  "that  Religion  or  the 
duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator  and  the 
Manner  of  discharging  it.  can  be  directed 
only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force 
or  violence"'"  The  Religion  then  of  every 
man  must  be  left  to  the  conviction  and 
conscience  of  every  man;  and  it  is  the  right 
of  every  man  to  exercise  it  as  these  may  dic- 
tate. This  right  Is  in  its  nature  an  un- 
alienable right.  It  is  unalienable;  because 
the  opinions  of  men,  depending  only  on  the 
evidence  contemplated  by  their  own  minds, 
cannot  follow  the  dictates  of  other  men: 
It  Is  unalienable  also;  because  what  is  here 
a  right  towards  men.  Is  a  duty  towards  the 
Creator.  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  ren- 
der to  the  Creator  such  homage,  and  such 
only,  as  he  believes  to  be  acceptable  to  him. 
This  duty  Is  precedent  both  in  order  of  time 
and  degree  of  obligation,  to  the  claims  of 
Civil  Society.  Before  any  man  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  member  of  ClvU  Society,  he  must 
be  considered  as  a  subject  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Universe;  And  if  a  member  of  Civil 
Society,  who  enters  into  any  subordinate 
Association,  must  always  do  It  with  a  reser- 
vation of  his  duty  to  the  general  authority; 
much  more  must  every  man  who  becomes  a 
member  of  any  particular  Civil  Society,  do 
It  with  a  saving  of  his  allegiance  to  the  Unl- 
▼eraal  Sovereign.  We  maintain  therefore 
that  In  matters  of  Religion,  no  man's  right 
Is  abridged  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  So- 
ciety, and  that  Religion  la  wholly  exempt 
from    its   cognizance.     True   it   is,   that    no 


held  discriminatory  on  It^ace  by  virtue  of 
that  fact  alone,  unless  It  were  positively 
shown  that  no  other  sects  sought  or  were 
available  to  receive  the  same  advantages. 

•'Decl.    Rights,    Art;     16.     (Note    in    the 
original.) 


other  rule  exists,  by  which  any  question 
which  may  divide  a  Society,  can  be  ulti- 
mately determined,  but  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority; but  It  is  also  true,  that  the  majority 
may  trespass  on  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

2.  Because  if  religion  be  exempt  from  the 
authority  of  the  Society  at  large,  siill  less 
can  It  be  subject  to  that  of  the  Legislative 
Body.  The  latter  are  but  the  creatures  and 
vicegerents  of  the  former.  Their  Jurisdic- 
tion is  both  derivative  and  limited:  it  is 
limited  with  regard  to  the  coordinate  de- 
partments, nx)re  necessarily  is  it  limited  with 
regard  to  ttee  constituents.  The  preserva- 
tion of  a  free  government  re<Juires  not 
merely,  that  the  metes  and  bounds  which 
separate  each  department  of  power  may  be 
invariably  maintained;  J»ut  more  especially, 
that  neither  of  them  be  suffered  to  overleap 
the  great  Barrier  which  defends  the  rights 
of  the  people.  The  Rulers  who  are  guilty 
of  such  an  encroachment,  exceed  the  com- 
mission from  which  they  derive  their  au- 
thority, and  are  Tyrants.  The  People  who 
submit  to  it  are  governed  by  laws  made 
neither  by  themselves,  nor  by  an  authority 
derived  from  them,  and  are  slaves. 

3.  Because.  It  is  proper  to  take  alarm  at 
the  first  experiment  on  our  liberties.  We 
hold  this  prudent  Jealousy  to  be  the  first 
duty  of  citizens,  and  one  of  [the]  noblest 
characteristics  of  the  late  Revolution.  The 
freemen  of  America  did  not  wait  till  usurped 
power  had  strengthened  itself  by  exercise. 
and  entangled  the  question  in  precedents. 
They  saw  all  the  consequences  in  the  prin- 
ciple, and  they  avoided  the  consequences  by 
denying  the  principle.  We  revere  this  les- 
son too  much,  soon  to  forget  It.  Who  does 
not  see  that  the  same  authority  which  can 
establish  Christianity,  In  exclusion  of  all 
other  Religions,  may  establish  with  the  same 
ease  any  particular  sect  of  Christians,  in 
exclusion  of  all  other  Sects?  That  the  same 
authority  which  can  force  a  citizen  to  con- 
tribute three  pence  only  of  his  property  for 
the  support  of  any  one  establishment,  may 
force  him  to  conform  to  any  other  establish- 
ment In  all  cases  whatsoever? 

4.  Because,  the  bill  violates  that  equality 
which  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  every  law, 
and  which  is  more  Indispenslble.  in  pro- 
portion as  the  validity  or  expediency  of  any 
law  Is  more  liable  to  be  impeached.  If  "all 
men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  Inde- 
pendent," *•*  all  men  are  to  be  considered 
as  entering  into  Society  on  equal  eondlttons; 
as  relinquishing  no  more,  and  therefore  re- 
taining no  less,  one  than  another,  of  their 
natural  rights.  Above  all  are  they  to  be 
considered  as  retaining  an  "equal  title  to  the 
free  exercise  of  Religion  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience."  ••  'Whilst  we  assert 
for  ourselves  a  freedom  to  embrace,  to  pro- 
fess and  to  observe  the  Religion  which  we 
believe  to  be  of  divine  origin,  we  cannot  deny 
an  equal  freedom  to  those  whose  minds  have 
not  yet  yielded  to  the  evidence  which  has 
convinced  us.  If  this  freedom  be  abused,  it 
is  an  offense  against  God,  not  against  man: 
To  God.  therefore,  not  to  men,  must  an  ac- 
count of  it  be  rendered.  As  the  Bill  violates 
equality  by  subjecting  some  to  peculiar  h\n- 
dens;  so  it  violates  the  same  principle,  by 
granting  to  others  peculiar  exemptions.  Are 
the  Quakers  and  Menonists  the  only  sects 
who  think  a  compulsive  support  of  their 
religions  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable? 
Can  their  piety  alone  be  Intrusted  with  the 
care  of  public  worship?  Ought  their  Reli- 
gions to  be  endowed  above  all  others,  with 
extraordinary  privileges,  by  which  proselytes 
may  be  enticed  from  all  others?  We  think 
too  favorably  of  the  Justice  and  good  sense 
of  these  denominations,  to  believe  that  they 
either  covet  preemlnencles  over  ttielr  fellow 
citizens,    or    that    they    will    be   seduced    by 


•"Decl.  RighU,  Art.  1.     (Note  in  the  orig- 
inal.) 
"  Art.  16.     (Note  In  the  original.) 
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them,    from    the  common   opposition   to  the 
measure 

5  BecAuae  the  bill  Implies  either  that  the 
Civil  Magistrate  1«  a  competent  Judge  of 
Religious  truth;  or  that  he  may  employ 
Religion  as  an  engine  of  Civil  policy  The 
first  la  an  arrogant  pretension  falslQed  by 
the  contradictory  opinions  of  Rulers  In  all 
ages,  and  throughout  the  world:  The  second 
an  unhallowed  perversion  of  the  means  uf 
salvation 

6  Because  the  establishment  prop<)8ed  by 
the  Bill  is  not  requisite  for  the  support  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  To  say  that  it  is.  Is 
a  contradiction  to  the  Christian  Religion  It- 
self; for  every  page  of  It  disavows  a  depend- 
ence on  the  powers  of  this  world  It  Is  a 
contradiction  to  fact,  for  It  is  known  that 
this  Religion  both  existed  and  flourished. 
not  only  without  the  support  of  human 
laws,  but  In  spite  of  every  opposition  fmm 
them,  and  not  only  during  the  perUKi  of 
miraculous  aid.  but  long  after  it  had  been 
left  to  Its  own  evidence,  and  the  ordinary 
care  of  Providence  Nay.  It  Is  a  contradiction 
In  term*,  for  a  Religion  not  Invented  by 
human  pioUcy.  must  have  preexisted  atid 
been  supported,  before  It  was  established  by 
human  policy  It  Is  moreover  to  weaken 
In  those  who  profess  this  Religion  a  phjua 
confidence  In  Its  Innate  excellence,  and  the 
patronage  of  Its  Author:  and  to  f>j8ter  tn 
those  who  still  reject  It.  a  suspicion  that  its 
friends  are  too  conscious  of  Its  fallacies,  to 
trust  It  to  its  own  merits. 

7.  Because  experience  wltnesseth  that  ec- 
clesiastical establishments,  instead  ui'  main- 
taining the  purity  and  efQcacy  of  RellglJ". 
have  had  a  contrary  operation.  Durinw;  al- 
most fifteen  centuries,  has  the  lei^al  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  been  on  trial 
What  have  been  its  fruits''  More  or  iess  in 
all  places,  pride  and  Indolence  In  the  Clergy. 
Ignorance  and  servility  in  the  lally.  in  both, 
superstition,  bli^otry  and  persecution  En- 
quire of  the  Teachers  of  Christianity  for  the 
ages  In  which  It  appeared  In  Its  ^re-itest 
lustre;  those  of  every  sect,  fxjlnt  to  the  iwres 
prior  to  Its  Incorporation  with  Civil  aoiicy 
ProfKJse  a  restoration  of  this  primitive  state 
In  which  Its  Teachers  depended  on  the  vol- 
untary rewards  of  their  flocks,  many  of  them 
predict  It  downfall.  On  which  side  ou.{ht 
their  testimony  to  have  greatest  weight. 
when  for  or  when  against  their  lnter»'sf 

8.  Because  the  establishment  In  question 
Is  not  necessary  for  the  support  of  Civil 
Government  If  it  be  urged  as  necessary  for 
the  support  of  Civil  Government  only  as  u 
Is  a  means  of  supporting  Religion,  and  It  be 
not  necessary  for  the  later  purpose,  it  can- 
not be  necessary  for  the  former  If  Reli- 
gion be  not  within  (the)  cognizance  jf  Civil 
Government,  how  can  Its  legal  establish- 
ment be  said  to  be  necessary  to  civil  Oov- 
errunent'  What  Influence  In  fact  have 
ecclesiastical  establishments  had  on  Civil 
Society'  In  some  Instances  they  have  been 
seen  to  erect  a  spiritual  tyranny  on  the 
ruins  of  ClvU  authority:  in  many  Instances 
they  have  been  seen  upholding  the  thr'ines 
of  political  tyranny;  In  no  Instance  have 
they  been  seen  the  guardians  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people  Rulers  who  wUhed  to  subvert 
the  public  liberty,  may  have  found  an  estab- 
lished clergy  convenient  auxiliaries  A  Just 
government,  instituted  to  secure  and  per- 
petuate It.  needs  them  not.  Such  a  govern- 
ment will  be  best  supported  by  protecting 
every  citizen  In  the  enjoyment  of  his  Re- 
ligion with  the  same  equal  hand  which  pro- 
tects his  person  and  his  property;  by  neither 
Invading  the  equal  rights  of  any  Sect,  nor 
.HufTerIng  any  Sect  to  Invade  those  of  another 

0  Because  the  proposed  establishment  is 
a  departure  from  that  generous  policy,  which, 
offering  an  asylum  to  th«  persecuted  and 
oppressed  of  every  Nation  and  Religion, 
promised  a  lustre  to  our  country,  and  an  ec- 
cesslon  to  the  number  of  Its  citizens  What 
a  melancholy  mark  la  the  Bill  of  sudden 
degeneracy?      Instead    of    holding    forth    an 


asylum  to  the  persecuted  it  Is  Itself  a  sig- 
nal of  persecution  It  degrades  from  the 
equal  rank  of  Citizens  all  those  whose  opin- 
ions In  Religion  do  not  bend  to  those  of  the 
Legislative  authority  Distant  as  It  may  oe 
In  Its  present  form  from  the  Inquisition  It 
differs  from  it  only  In  degree  The  one  U 
the  first  step  the  other  the  last  !n  the  career 
of  Intolerance  The  Uiagnanlmoun  sufferer 
under  this  crufl  scourge  In  forel/n  R«'gl  mis 
must  Mew  t:ip  BUI  as  a  Bear.  >n  i>n  oiir  C' -ast 
warning  him  'o  seek  some  other  hii\en  where 
liberty  and  phllanthrophy  in  their  .lue  ex- 
tent may  offer  a  more  cfrtaln  rep.se  fri>m 
hli  troubles 

10  Because  It  wll".  have  a  like  trndenry 
tn  banish  our  Citizens  The  allurements  pre- 
sented by  other  situations  are  every  df»y  thin- 
ning their  number  To  superadd  h  fresh  mo- 
tive to  emigration  by  revoking  the  liberty 
which  they  m  -w  enj'iy  *<  u:d  be  'tie  B;iine 
species  of  folly  which  h.is  dl-ihoiiored  .^r  d  de- 
popul.^ted  n  urlshlng  kiru'd    m^ 

11  Because.  It  will  des'roy  that  modera- 
tion ;iiid  harmony  with  the  forbear.ince  of 
our  laws  to  intermeddle  with  Religion  h.ia 
prudured  amongst  Its  several  serts  Tor- 
rents I  if  biiMxl  h,\'.  e  been  split  in  the  '""Id 
world  by  v  iln  attempts  of  the  serul  ir  .irm 
t'j  extinguish  Rellglou.s  d:sri>rd  by  pra.-nb- 
li.g  all  difference  In  Rellgl^aLs  opinion  1  .me 
has  at  length  revealed  the  true  remedy 
Every  relaxation  of  narrow  and  rigofus 
p>jllcy.  wherever  It  has  been  tried,  has  been 
found  to  assuage  the  dise.ise  The  Ameri- 
can The.itre  has  exhibited  pr^x^ita  tnnt  e<iu.il 
<ind  coniple.it  liberty  if  it  does  not  wholly 
er.idicate  It  sutllclentiy  destroys  IUh  in.ilig- 
n.int  influence  on  tlie  health  .md  pr^'sp'Titv 
of  the  St.ite  If  with  the  salut.irv  cfTfc's  of 
this  system  under  our  own  eyes  »•■  b«'gin 
t<j  contract  the  bonds  of  Religious  freedom 
we  know  no  name  that  will  too  severely  re- 
proach our  folly  At  least  let  wiirning  be 
taken  at  the  first  fruits  of  the  threHtened 
Innovation  The  very  appear.mce  of  the 
Bill  has  transformed  that  "Christian  lor- 
bcirance.""  love  and  charity  whii'h  of  late 
mutually  prevailed,  into  anim>>suie8  and 
jealou-sles  wh:  h  may  not  s<K)n  be  appeitsed 
Wliat  mischiefs  niiiy  not  be  dreaded  should 
this  enemy  to  the  public  quiet  be  armed 
with  the  force  of  a  law' 

12  Because,  the  policy  of  the  bill  is  ad- 
verse to  the  diffusion  of  the  light  uf  Chris- 
tianity I  he  first  wish  of  th'Jse  who  enjoy 
this  piecMua  gift,  nughl  to  t>e  that  It  may  be 
impartf-U  to  the  wh"ie  race  of  m.mklnd 
Compare  the  number  of  those  who  tiave  as 
yet  received  it  with  the  numtier  still  remain- 
ing under  the  domlnuin  of  false  Religions, 
and  how  small  Is  the  former'  I>>es  the 
fxjlicy  of  the  bill  tend  to  lessen  the  dispro- 
portion? Nil.  It  at  once  discourages  those 
who  are  strangers  tti  the  light  of  (revelation  I 
from  coming  into  the  Region  of  it,  and 
countenances,  by  example  the  nations  who 
continue  in  darkness,  m  shutting  out  those 
who  might  convey  It  to  them  Instead  of 
levelling  as  far  as  ptjsslble.  every  obstacle  to 
the  victorious  progress  of  truth,  the  bill 
with  an  Ignoble  and  unchristian  timidity 
would  circumscribe  it,  with  a  wall  of  delence 
ag.iin.st  the  encroachments  of  error 

IJ  Becau.se  attempts  to  enforce  by  legal 
sanctions  acts  obn(3Xlou8  to  so  great  a  pro- 
p<5rtlon  of  citizens,  tend  to  enervate  the  laws 
In  general  and  to  slacken  the  bands  of  So- 
ciety If  It  be  difficult  to  execute  any  law 
which  Is  not  generally  deemed  necessary  or 
salurary  what  must  be  the  case  where  It  Is 
deemed  Invalid  and  dangerous"*  and  what 
may  be  the  effect  of  so  striking  an  example 
of  impotency  In  the  Oovernment,  on  Its 
general  authority 

14  Because  a  measure  of  such  singular 
magnitude  snd  delicacy  ought  not  to  be  Im- 
posed, without  the  clearest  evidence  that  it 
is  called  for  by  a  majority  of  citizens:  and  no 


satisfactory  method  Is  yet  proposed  by  which 
the  voice  of  the  majority  In  this  case  may  be 
determined,  or  Its  Influence  secured  "The 
people  of  the  respective  counties  are  Indeed 
reriuested  to  signify  their  opinion  respecting 
the  adoption  of  the  bill  U)  the  next  Session 
f)f  A.n-'.embly  "  But  the  representation  must 
be  made  equal  before  the  voice  either  of 
the  Representatives  or  of  the  Counties,  will 
be  that  of  the  people  Our  hope  Is  that 
neither  of  the  former  will,  sfter  due  con- 
suhratliin  espouse  the  dangerous  principle 
cf  the  bill  Should  the  event  disappoint  us. 
It  will  still  leave  us  In  .full  confidence,  that 
n  fair  appeal  Ui  the  latter  will  reverse  the 
sentence  against  our  liberties 

If)  Bei-ause  Anally,  "the  equal  right  of 
every  citizen  to  the  free  exercise  of  his 
Heliifiim  according  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science IS  held  by  the  same  tenure  with 
all  our  .iiher  rights  If  we  recur  to  lU  origin. 
It  Is  equally  the  gift  of  nature.  If  ws  weigh 
Its  ini|x)rtance  it  cannot  be  less  dear  to  us. 
If  we  consult  the  Declaration  of  those  rlghu 
which  pertain  to  the  good  petiple  of  Vir- 
ginia as  the  basis  and  foundation  of  Oov- 
ertimcnt  •'  it  Is  envimerated  with  equal 
^.  .t-mnity  or  rather  studied  emphasis 
Kith«r  then  we  must  say,  that  ihs  will  of 
the  L«'g!s;uture  is  the  only  meiisure  of  their 
a  ithoritv  and  that  in  the  plenitude  of  this 
authority  they  may  sweep  away  all  our  fun- 
cl.irnental  rights,  or.  that  they  are  bound  to 
leave  this  particular  right  untouched  and 
sacred  Either  we  must  say,  that  they  mav 
ci.nlroul  the  freedvim  of  the  press,  may 
ab.  lish  the  trial  by  jury,  may  swallow  up 
the  Executive  and  Judiciary  Powers  of  the 
S'ate  nay  that  they  may  despoil  us  of  our 
verv  right  of  suffrage  and  erect  themselves 
II. "o  nn  independent  and  hereditary  assem- 
bly or  we  must  My,  that  they  have  no  au- 
thority to  enact  into  law  the  bill  under 
consideration  We  the  subscribers  say.  that 
the  (ieneral  AA.sembly  of  this  Common- 
vbealth  have  no  such  authority  And  that 
no  effort  may  be  omitted  t)n  our  part  against 
So  (iangerous  an  usurpation,  we  oppose  to 
r.  this  remonstrance,  earnestly  praying,  as 
we  are  in  duty  bound,  that  the  Supreme 
lawgiver  of  the  Universe,  by  Illuminating 
those  to  whom  It  is  addressed,  may  on  the 
one  hand,  turn  their  councils  from  every 
act  which  Would  affront  his  holy  prerogative, 
or  violate  the  trtist  ctimmltted  to  them 
and  on  the  other,  guide  them  Into  every 
tnendure  which  may  be  worthy  of  his  (bless- 
ing may  re|dound  to  their  own  praise,  and 
may  establish  tmre  flrmly  the  liberties,  the 
prosperity,  and  the  Happiness  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 
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StipPLEMKNTAI.     APPENDIX 

.^    bill    establishing    a    pr(jvlslon    fcjr    teachers 
of  the  Christian  religion 

Whereas  the  general  diffusion  of  Christian 
k:i  'W'.edge  hath  a  natural  tendency  to  cor- 
re  t  the  morals  of  men,  restrain  their  vlceF 
and  preserve  the  peace  of  society;  which 
cannot  be  effected  without  a  competaiit  pr<i- 
\  isloii  for  learned  teachers,  who  may  be 
thereby  enabled  to  devote  their  time  nnl 
attention  to  the  duty  of  Instructing  such 
citl/ens.  as  from  their  circumstances  and 
want  of  education  cannot  otherwise  attain 
such  knowledge  and  it  Is  Judged  that  such 
provision  mav  be  made  by  the  Legislature 
without  counteracting  the  liberal  principle 
heretofore  adopted  and  Intended  to  be  pre- 
served by  abolishing  all  distinctions  of  pre- 
eminence amongst  the  different  societies  or 
communities  of  Chrlstl.ins; 

Be  tt  therefore  enacted  by  the  General 
Antembly.  That  for  the  support  of  Christian 
teachers.  per  centum  on  ths  amount,  or 

tn  the  pound  on  the  sum  payable  for 
tax  on  the  property  within  this  Common- 
wealth. Is  hereby  assessed,  and  shall  be  paid 


by  every  per.'on  :hurgeable  with  the  said  tax 
lit  the  lime  tlie  same  shall  become  due;  and 
the  Sheriffs  of  the  several  Counties  shall  have 
power  to  levy  and  collect  the  s.une  In  the 
tame  m. inner  and  under  the  like  restrictions 
and  limUation.s,  as  are  or  may  bo  prescribed 
hv  tlif  laws  for  raining  the  Revenues  of  this 
State 

A'id  f'c  M  i-'uuttd  Tli.it  for  every  sum  ao 
paid  the  Shcri-T  or  Collector  siiall  give  a 
receii't.  exjiresslng  therein  U)  what  society 
of  Chrl.stiaii.s  the  person  from  whom  he  may 
rccer.e  the  .^ame  shall  direct  the  money  t<3 
be  p. lid.  keepini;  a  distinct  acctmnt  thereof 
in  his  bo.3kb  The  bheriff  of  every  County. 
.shall,  on  or  before  the  d  ly  of  in 

e\erv  year,  return  lo  the  Court,  upon  oath, 
two  ;.iphabttlc.a  lists  of  the  payments  U) 
him  in.ide,  dl^t:ngulshl^g  In  columns  oppo- 
site to  the  nimep  of  the  pcrson.s  who  shall 
have  paid  the  same,  the  society  to  which  the 
money  f-o  p:i!(l  was  by  iheni  appropriated; 
iind  onf  column  for  the  nanifs  where  no  ap- 
propriation Fh.iU  be  made  One  of  which 
lists,  after  being  recorded  In  a  book  to  be 
kept  for  that  purpose,  sliall  be  filed  by  the 
Clerk  m  hu  office:  the  other  shall  by  the 
Sheriff  l>e  fixed  up  In  the  Court-house,  there 
to  reni.iln  for  the  Inspection  of  all  con- 
cerne!  And  the  Sheriff,  after  deducting 
hve  per  centum  for  the  collection,  shall 
fL/rthiAiih  i)ay  to  fuch  person  or  persons  as 
i-liiill  be  .ippolnled  lu  receive  the  same  by 
the  Vestry,  E'.ders.  or  Directors,  however  de- 
nomin:tlrd  b;,  e.ich  such  society,  the  sum 
so  stated  t.)  bo  due  to  that  society;  or  In 
default  thereof,  upon  the  motion  of  such 
{)erson  or  persons  to  the  next  or  any  suc- 
i-eeiling  Court,  execution  shall  be  awarded 
for  the  f-anie  against  the  .Sheriff  and  his 
.secur.ty.  his  and  thc.r  executors  or  adminis- 
trators; provided  that  ten  days  previous  no- 
tice be  given  of  rurh  motion.  And  upon 
every  such  execution  the  OfTlcer  serving  the 
sttme  shall  proceed  to  immediate  sale  of  the 
estate  taken,  and  shall  not  accept  of  security 
fiir  payment  at  the  end  r.f  three  months,  nor 
to  ha\e  the  goods  forthcoming  at  the  day 
of  s.ile,  for  his  better  direction  wherein,  the 
Clerk  shall  endorse  upon  every  such  execu- 
tion that  no  security  of  any  kind  fchall  be 
taken. 

And  be  if  further  enarted.  That  the  money 
to  be  r.iiseu  by  \lrtue  of  this  Act.  shall  be 
by  the  Vestries.  Elders,  or  Directors  of  each 
religious  society,  appropriated  to  a  provision 
for  a  Minister  nr  Teacher  of  the  Gospel  of 
their  denomination,  or  the  providing  places 
of  divine  worship,  and  to  none  other  use 
whatsoever:  except  in  the  denominations  of 
Quakers  and  Menonlsts,  who  may  receive 
what  is  collected  from  their  members,  and 
place  It  In  their  general  fund,  to  be  disposed 
uf  In  a  manner  which  they  shall  think  best 
calculated  to  promote  their  particular  mode 
of  worship 

And  be  if  enacted,  That  all  sums  which 
at  the  time  of  payment  to  the  Sheriff  or 
Collector  may  not  be  appropriated  by  the 
person  paying  the  same,  shall  be  accounted 
for  with  the  Covirt  In  manner  as  by  this  Act 
Is  directed;  and  after  deducting  for  his  col- 
lection, the  Sheriff  shall  pay  the  amount 
thereof  (iijKin  account  certified  by  the  Court 
to  the  Auditors  of  Public  Accounts,  and  by 
them  to  the  Treasurer)  Into  the  public 
Treasury,  to  be  disposed  of  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  seminaries  of  learning  within 
the  Counties  whence  such  sums  shall  arise, 
and  to  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever. 

This  act  shall  commence,  and  be  in  force, 
from  and  after  the  day  of  In 

the  year 

A  Copy  from  the  Engrossed   Bill. 

John  Becklft,  C  H  D. 

Washington  Mas.  (Papers  of  George  Wash- 
ington, Vol    231);   Library  of  Congress." 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reply- 
ing briefly  to  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  I  have 
the  highest  regard  and  great  esteem  for 
the  legal  learning  of  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina.  When  I  find  myself  in 
disagreement  with  him,  I  make  abso- 
lutely certain  I  am  satisfied  my  judg- 
ment Is  a  sound  one. 

I  have  reviewed  again,  during  the 
course  of  the  very  able  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  with 
whoee  major  premises  1  find  myself  in 
major  disagreement,  the  position  our 
Senate  comm.ittee  has  taken  on  the  edu- 
cation bill  and  the  position  taken  on  a 
related  subject  matter  in  connection 
with  S.  1021.  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  bill. 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  record  again,  I 
am  satisfied  our  bill  is  constitutional  and 
that  those  of  us  supporting  the  bill  are 
keeping  faith  with  their  oath  of  office 
in  the  Senate  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina, this  once  again  demonstrates  how- 
sincere  lawyers  can  disagree  on  some 
particular  legal  point. 

Mr,  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  me  to  make  a  state- 
ment? 

Mr,  MORSE.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  again  to  engage 
in  reciprocity.  I  regard  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  as  one  of  the  great  lawyers 
of  the  country.  I  should  like  to  bear 
witness  to  this  fact. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  have 
disagreed  on  some  things  in  times  past, 
but  I  think  I  can  truthfully  say  this  is 
the  first  time  he  and  I  have  reached 
a  disagreement  on  any  question  relating 
to  a  constitutional  or  a  legal  proposition. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  a  lawyer,  I  am  aware 
of  the  fact  that  sometimes,  as  my  chief 
Justice  used  to  say,  "Brethren  read  the 
same  books  but  draw  different  conclu- 
sions therefrom." 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  has  put  it 
very  aptly.  I  appreciate  very  much  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
to  date  the  Federal  Oovernment  has 
made  available  under  the  college  hous- 
ing loan  provisions  a  total  of  $1,565,- 
156,000.  I  hope  to  obtain  in  the  next 
hour  a  breakdown  of  the  $1,565,156,000, 
as  to  the  amount  of  those  loans  which 
has  gone  to  private  colleges.  It  is  a  very 
large  amount.  Sixty  percent  of  the  col- 
leges of  the  United  States  are  private 
colleges,  and  we  have  loaned  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  private  colleges  under  the 
college  housing  loan  bill. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  we  passed  that 
bill.  8.  2539.  in  the  86th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  portion  of  title  6  of  that  bill, 
which  deals  with  the  college  housing. 


-Art     19.      iNote    in    the    original) 


Decl  Rights-title     (Note  in  the  original  ) 


"■  This  copy  of  the  Assessment  Bill  U  from 
one  of  the  handbills  which  on  December  24, 


1784.  when  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  was 
postponed,  were  ordered  distributed  to  the 
Virginia  counties  by  the  House  of  Delegates. 
See  Journal  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates, December  24,  1784;  Eckenrode,  102-103. 
The  bill  is  therefore  In  its  final  form,  for  it 
never  again  reached  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Eckenrode,  113. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


TITLE    VI- 


:OLLECE    HOUSING 


Sec.  601.  Section  401(d)  of  the  Hou&ing 
Act  of  1950  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  To  obtain  funds  for  loans  under  sub- 
section (a  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
may  i£sue  and  have  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  notes  and  obligations  for  purdia^e 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  »1.175,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  amount  outstanding  for 
other  educational  facilities,  as  defined  herein, 
shall  not  exceed  $125,000,000:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  amount  outstanding  for  hos- 
pitals, referred  to  in  clause  (2)  of  section 
404(b)  of  this  title,  shall  not  exceed 
^0,000,000." 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1950  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof    a    new   section   as   follows: 

"Loans    for   classroom    buildings   and    othrr 
academic  facilities 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  other 
pur[X)se6  for  which  financial  assistance  may 
be  extended  under  this  title,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  make  loans  to  educational  in- 
stitutions for  (1)  the  construction  of  new 
structures  suitable  for  use  as  classrooms, 
laborntories,  and  related  facilities  (including 
Initial  equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities) 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  instruction 
of  students  or  the  administration  of  tl»e 
Institution,  and  (2)  the  rehabilitation,  al- 
teration, conversion,  or  Improvement  of 
existing  structures  for  the  uses  deacrlbed 
above  if  such  structures  are  otherwise  In- 
adequate for  such  uses.  As  used  In  this 
section,  the  term  'educational  Institution' 
means  any  educational  institution  offering 
at  least  a  two-year  program  acceptable  for 
full  credit  toward  a  baccalatireate  degree. 
Including  any  public  educational  Institu- 
tion, or  any  private  educational  institution 
no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
Individual. 

"lb)  Any  educational  Institution  which, 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
has  contracted  for  the  construction,  re- 
habilitation, alteration,  conversion,  or  im- 
provement of  any  structures  for  the  uses 
descnbed  In  subsection  (a)  above  may,  in 
connection  therewith,  receive  loans  author- 
ized by  this  section,  as  the  Administrator  may 
determine,  but  no  such  loan  shall  be  made 
In  connection  with  the  construction,  re- 
habilitation, alteration,  conversion,  or  im- 
provement of  any  such  structure  If  the  work 
thereon  was  commenced  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  or  was  completed 
prior  to  the  filing  of  an  application  under 
this  section. 

•'(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  which 
shall  be  deposited  In  a  revolving  fund  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  under 
this  section." 

(b)  Title  TV  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "hottsing"  In  the  head- 
ing of  such  title  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of  "LOANS"; 

(2)  striking  out  "rEDHiAL"  In  the  head- 
ing of  section  401  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "colleot  housino"; 

(3)  inserting  after  "loan"  In  clause  (1)  of 
the  proviso  in  section  401(a)  the  following: 
"(Including  any  loan  under  section  406  of 
this  title) "; 

(4)  striking  out  "A  loan  to  an  educational 
institution  may  be  In  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding the  total  development  cost  of  the 
facility,  as  determined  by  the  AdmlnUtrator  " 
m  section  401(c)  and  InserUng  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following :  "A  loan  under  this  section 
to  an  educational  Institution  may  be  In  an 
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amount  not  exceeding  the  total  develop- 
ment co6t  of  the  facility,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator,  and  a  loan  under  section 
405  of  this  title  to  an  educational  Institution 
may  be  In  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  cost 
of  construction  of  the  structures  involved 
{Including  related  facilities),  and  the  land 
on  which  the  structures  are  located,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator"; 

(5)  striking  out  section  401(f)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(fi  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Administrator  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title." 

(6)  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  In  sec- 
tion 402(0(2)  a  colon  and  the  following 
"Provided,  That  the  Administrator  shall  ex- 
tend financial  assistance  to  educational  In- 
stitutions under  section  406  only  after  con- 
sultation with,  and  In  accordance  with  the 
advice  and  recommendation  of.  said  Office 
of  Education"; 

(7)  adding  the  following  new  subsections 
at  the  end  of  section  402; 

"(ei  The  provisions  of  section  309  of  the 
Independent  OflJces  Appropriation  Act.  1950 
(83  Stat  662 >.  which  are  applicable  to  cor- 
porations or  agencies  subject  to  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act.  shall  also  be 
applicable  to  the  activities  of  the  Adminis- 
trator  under  this  title. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that 
all  latMrers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  on  any  project 
assisted  under  this  title,  the  construction 
or  rehabilitation  of  which  was  commenced 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959,  I  l )  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  the  same 
type  of  work  on  similar  construction  in  the 
Immediate  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Lat>or  In  accordance  with  the  Act 
of  March  3.  1931  (Davis-Bacon  Act),  as 
'amended,  and  (2)  shall  be  employed  not  more 
than  forty  hours  In  any  one  week  unless 
the  employee  receives  wages  for  his  em- 
ployment In  excess  of  the  hours  specified 
above  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  is 
employed:  but  the  Administrator  may  waive 
the  application  of  this  suttsectlon  tn  case«  or 
class««  of  cases  where  laborers  or  mechanics. 
not  otherwise  employed  at  any  time  In  the 
construction  of  such  project,  voluntarily  do- 
nate their  services  without  full  compensa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  costs 
of  construction  and  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  any  amounts  saved  thereby 
are  fully  credited  to  the  educational  Institu- 
tion  undertaking   the  construction  ".    and 

(8)  Insertlnaf  after  "For  the  purposes  of 
this  title."  In  section  404  the  following  "ex- 
cept as   o'herwise   provided   In  section   405.". 

SMC  6)3  (a)  Section  404(bi  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  ( 4 )  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ( 4 )  " 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  ".  and  (5)  any  non- 
profit student  housing  cooperative  corpora- 
tion established  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing housing  fo-  students  or  students  and 
faculty  of  any  institution  Included  In  clause 
(l»    of   'his  subsection" 

(b)  Section  401  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereo*  the  folio *ing  new 
subsection 

"(g)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  made  under 
this  section  to  a  nonprofit  student  housing 
cooperative  corporation  referred  to  In  clause 
(5i  of  section  404(b).  the  Admlnlstrat.T 
shall  require  that  the  note  securing  sucl) 
loan  be  co-signed  by  the  educational  insti- 
tution (  referred  to  In  clause  ( I )  of  such  sec- 
tion) at  which  such  corporation  Is  located, 
and  In  the  event  of  the  dissolution  'f  such 
corporation,  title  to  the  housing  constructed 
with  such  loan  shall  vest  In  such  educational 
Institution  " 


Mr.     MORSE      Mr     President,     from 
page  75  of  that  bill  I  read  this  language: 
LOANS   roa  CLASSaooM    BtnLomcs    and   othxb 
acadkmic  rACTLmis 

S»c  405  (ft)  In  addition  to  the  other  pur- 
poses for  which  financial  assistance  may  be 
extended  under  this  title,  the  Administrator 
may  make  loans  to  educational  institutions 
for  (1)  the  construction  of  new  structures 
suitable  (or  use  as  classrooms,  laboratories. 
and  related  facilities  (Including  initial 
equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities)  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  the  instruction  of 
students  or  the  administration  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  (2i  the  rehabilitation  alteration, 
conversion,  or  impr  iVement  of  existing  struc- 
tures for  the  uses  described  above  if  such 
structures  are  otherwise  inadequate  for  svjch 
uses  As  iLscd  in  this  section,  the  term  "edu- 
cational Institution"  means  any  educational 
Institution  otTering  at  least  a  tw.)-year  pro- 
gram accrptab'e  f'T  full  credit  !■  ward  a 
baccalaureate  deitree.  includlrg  any  public 
edu-atlonal  in.'^titution.  or  any  private  edu- 
cational Inst.tutlon  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  which  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  individual 

Mr  President,  we  have  used  millions  of 
dollars  of  Federal  money  for  such  loans 
to  private  in.smutions  under  the  College 
Housing  Act.  I  say  most  respectfully 
that  on  August  18.  19^9.  when  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote  m  the  Senate  was  71  for 
and  24  against  the  bill  that  resulted  in 
the  College  Housing  Act.  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  i  Mr 
Ervin  1  was  recorded  in  support  of  that 
bill,  which  provided  loans  for  private  in- 
str  itions  for  college  housing.  I  say 
Tiost  respectfully  that  the  principle  is 
identical.  It  is  identical  also  with  the 
principle  in  the  National  Defense  Kduca- 
tion  Act.  which  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina  has  supported.  Throu.;h  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  .since 
1958  we  have  been  making  loans  to  pri- 
vate institutions  to  the  tune  of  millions 
of  dollars  We  have  made  loans  in  the 
sum  of  $2,127,197  to  nonprofit  private 
schools  alone  I  say  most  respectfully 
that  the  principle  which  is  m  the  higher 
education  bill  has  been  in  the  College 
Housing  Act  It  has  been  in  the  NDFA 
In  fact,  we  have  been  making  available 
loans  for  equipment  to  help  m  the  aca- 
demic training  of  secondary  school  stu- 
dents in  mathematics,  science,  and  mod- 
em for*  7n  languages  when  the  students 
are  attending  private  institutions  just  as 
we  have  made  grant  assistance  available 
to  public  institutions  for  the  same  pur- 
poses 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing.  State  by  State, 
the  loans  which  have  been  made  under 
title  III-B  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  to  nonprofit  schools 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Retord.  as 
follows: 

Tm-i    III  B     Sec     305    -Loans    to    nonprofit 
nrhooh,  as  of  Jan   31.  1962 


TiTiE    III   B.    Sic     305 — Loana    to    nonprofit 
schools   as  of  Jan   31.  1962 — Continued 
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Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  once 
a^ain  I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  a  point  that  we  must  not  lose  sight  of. 
I  shall  necessarily  emphasiie  It  over  and 
over  at;ain  In  the  debate.  80  far  as 
private  institutioris  are  concerned,  the 
pendlnR  bill  S  1241,  Is  a  loan  bill  and 
not  a  grant  bill.  We  are  proposing  no 
KranUs  to  private  institutions.  We  arc 
proposing  in  this  particular  section  of 
the  bill  loans  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
principle  that  we  have  followed  in  con- 
nection with  college  housing  and  such 
as  we  followed  in  connection  with  the 
NDEA  What  do  .ve  propose  to  do  in 
the  Hiil-Mor.se  amendment  Is  to  bring 
the  bill  into  line  with  the  House  passed 
bill,  H  R.  8900.  We  are  adopting  the 
Hou.st^  definition  of  academic  facilities." 
by  providing  that — 

{Bi  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used  for 
sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for  re- 
ligious worship,  or  (C)  any  facility  which 
1  although  not  a  facility  described  In  the 
prefe<llng  clause)  Is  used  or  to  be  used  pri- 
marily In  connection  with  any  part  of  the 
progr.im  of  a  school  or  department  of  di- 
vinity For  the  purpose  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  term  "school  or  department  of 
divinity  ■  means  an  institution,  or  a  depart- 
ment or  branch  of  an  Institution,  whose  pro- 
gram 15  specifically  for  the  education  of 
students  to  prepare  them  to  become  min- 
isters of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other 
religious  v(x-«iion  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach 
thi-ii;  .gical  subjects 

I  always  try  to  give  Senators  every 
P'Ttinent  fact  that  I  know  of  which  in- 
volves me  in  connection  with  any  pro- 


posed legislation  that  I  am  advocating 
in  the  Senate.  I  am  a  strong  supporter 
of  private  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion because  they  perform  a  great  aca- 
demic service  to  this  country.  I  happen 
to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Pacific  University  in  Oregon,  which 
was  originally  a  Congregational  college. 
Pacific  University  can  still  be  considered 
a  denominational  college  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  of  Congregational  origin.  But 
Pacific  University  is  a  great  academic 
in.stitution,  as  are  many  other  so-called 
denominational  universities. 

I  call  attention  to  Willamette  Univer- 
sity in  Salem.  Oreg.,  which  was  started 
under  the  Methodist  denomination.  We 
have  such  colleges  in  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

I  think  it  would  be  most  unfortunate 
if,  for  example,  we  came  to  the  point 
of  view  that  a  nuclear  physicist  or  a 
student  who  wants  to  be  a  nuclear  physi- 
cist, is  denied  training  in  a  great  college 
such  as  Linfleld  College.  McMinnville, 
Oreg  ,  which  has  one  of  the  strongest 
science  departments  in  the  development 
of  certain  aspects  of  nuclear  power  of 
any  of  the  institutions  in  our  whole  part 
of  the  country,  if  not  in  the  Nation.  The 
fact  that  the  school  is  a  denominational 
college  should  in  no  way  prevent  us  from 
seeing  to  it  that  a  loan  can  go  to  that 
college  for  the  development  and  en- 
largement of  its  physics  laboratory,  its 
chemistry  laboratory,  or  any  other  of  its 
scientific  or  classroom  needs.  Yet  Lin- 
fleld has  connections  with  the  Baptist 
denomination. 

Reed  College,  in  Portland,  Oreg  .  whose 
graduates  have  a  most  enviable  record 
in  the  achievement  of  graduate  degrees, 
originally  had  ties  with  the  Unitarian 
denomination. 

Surely  we  would  not  wish  to  deny  to 
these  institutions  loan  assistance  for  ac- 
ademic facilities,  nor  would  we  wish  to 
deny  loan  assistance  to  the  University 
of  Portland,  an  Institution  with  Catholic 
denominational  a£[lliation. 

We  now  come  to  the  leg£il  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  in  any  way  a  violation  of  the 
first  amendment.  I  point  out  that  there 
has  been  no  successful  challenge  of  the 
policy  of  loans  with  the  restrictions  that 
we  have  adopted  in  legislation  passed  to 
date.  But  when  this  subject,  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  S.  1021,  was  before 
the  Senate  committee,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  debate  on  it.  both 
in  committee  and  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  assure  the  Senate  that  we  have 
consulted  the  legal  counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  That  Department  supplied  to 
the  committee  a  legal  brief.  I  agree  with 
many  of  the  observations  in  that  brief, 
which  I  now  read  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  loans.  The  legal  brief  of  the 
Department   reads,   as  follows: 

Loans  for  construction  of  facilities  may 
be  leRK  constitutionally  vulnerable  than 
Kfants  for  the  same  purposes.  But  this 
distinction  Is  not  here  the  only  one  or 
perhaps  even  the  crucial  one.  More  Impor- 
tant are  the  distinctive  factors  present  In 
American  higher  education:  the  fact  that 
the  connection  between  religion  and  educa- 
tion Is  less  apparent  and  that  religious  In- 
d<x;trlnRtlon  Is  less  pervasive  In  a  sectarian 


college  curriculum;  the  fact  that  free  public 
education  is  not  available  to  all  qualified 
college  students;  the  desirability  of  main- 
taining the  widest  possible  choice  of  colleges 
in  terms  of  the  student's  educational  needs 
In  a  situation  no  longer  limited  by  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  schools  located  close  to 
home;  the  extent  to  which  particular  skills 
can  be  Imparted  only  by  a  relatively  few 
Institutions;  the  disastrous  national  con- 
sequences In  terms  of  Improving  educational 
standards  which  could  result  from  exclusion 
of,  or  discrimination  against,  certain  private 
Institutions  on  grounds  of  religious  connec- 
tion; and  the  fact  that,  unlike  schools,  the 
collegiate  enrollment  does  not  have  the 
power  of  State  compulsion  supporting  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  question  as 
to  the  constitutional  defense  ability  of 
our  bill.  I  would  not  have  sponsored  it 
if  I  thought  it  was  subject  to  successful 
constitutional  attack.  We  have  checked 
it  very  closely  with  the  legal  advisers  of 
our  Government.  They  share  the  point 
of  view  that  I  am  now  stressing,  that  we 
have  offered  a  bill  that  is  constitutional. 
A  loan  section  in  the  bill  itself,  which  is 
repeated  in  the  provisions  of  the  Hill- 
Morse  amendment,  makes  perfectly  clear 
that  all  the  checks  and  safeguards  that 
anyone  could  possibly  want  are  now  in 
the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  go  back  to  the  com- 
ment I  was  making  on  the  college  hous- 
ing program.  At  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  loans  made  to 
all  institutions  in  the  country,  including 
private  institutions,  as  of  August  31, 
1961,  under  the  College  Housing  Act. 
We  find  every  State  listed  there,  includ- 
ing the  State  of  North  Carolina.  We 
find  that  North  Carolina  receives  $33.- 
112,000  in  loans.  There  is  a  long  list  of 
institutions  in  North  Carolina.  Including 
St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  College,  and 
Duke  University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compila- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

College  Housing  Phocram.  Approved  Loans, 
August  31.  1961 
iNSTrrrrriONS  and  locations 
Alabama,  $23,996,000:  The  Marlon  Insti- 
tute. Marlon;  Spring  HUl  CoUege,  Spring 
Hill;  Auburn  University,  Auburn;  Howard 
College,  Birmingham;  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Tuskegee  Institute;  St.  Bernard  College,  St. 
Bernard;  Jacksonville  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Jacksonville;  Alabama  A.  &  M.  College, 
Normal;  Troy  State  College,  Troy;  Florence 
State  College.  Florence;  Birmingham  South- 
ern College,  Birmingham;  University  of  Ala- 
bama— Medical,  Birmingham;  Huntingdon 
College,  Montgomery;  University  of  Alabama. 
University;  Alabama  College,  Montevallo; 
Athens  College,  Athens;  Livingston  State 
College.  Livingston;  Judson  College,  Marlon; 
Sacred   Heart   College,   Cullman. 

Alaska.  $2,920,000:  University  of  Alaska, 
College. 

Arizona,  $15,398,000:  Arizona  State  Col- 
lege, Tempe;  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson; 
Arizona  State  College.  Flagstaff. 

Arkansas,  $20,922,000:  Ouachita  Baptist 
College,  Arkadelphia;  SUte  A.M.  &  N. 
School,  Pine  Bluff;  Henderson  State  Teach- 
ers College.  Arkadelphia;  Hendrix  College. 
Conway;  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayette- 
vllle;  Arkansas  State  Teachers  College,  Con- 
way; University  of  Arkansas — Medical.  Little 
Rock;  Arkansas  State  College,  Stete  College; 
Harding  College,  Searcy;  Arkansas  Polytech- 
nic College,  Russellville;  UtUe  Rock  Uni- 
versity. Uttle  Rork;  Philander  Smith  Col- 
lege.   Little    Rock;    John   Brown    University, 


Slloam   Springs;    Arkansas  A.  &   M.  CoUege, 
College  Heights. 

California,     $86,029,000:     Menlo     CoUege, 
Menlo    Park;    University    of    San    Francisco, 
San   Francisco;    Whittler   College.   Whittier; 
LaVerne     College.    LaVerne;     University     of 
Santa    Clara.     Santa    Clara;     University    of 
Southern  California.  Los  Angeles;  Occidental 
College,  Los  Angeles;  College  of  the  Pacific, 
Stockton;  University  of  Redlands.  Redlands; 
Mount    St.     Mary's    College,     Los     Angeles; 
Loyola      University     of     Los     Angeles,     Los 
Angeles;    College  of   the  Holy   Names,   Oak- 
land; CoUege  of  Notre  Dame.  Belmont;  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Berkeley.  Los  Angeles, 
Goleta,     Davis,     Santa     Barbara,     Riverside; 
California    Western   University,    San    Diego; 
Westmont  College,  Santa  Barbara;  California 
State  Colleges,  Sacramento   (11   campuses); 
Pasadena     College,     Pasadena;      Marymount 
CoUege,     Palos     Verdes     Estates;     Chapman 
CoUege,   Orange;    California   CoUege   of   Arts 
&     Crafts,     Oakland;     Stanford     University, 
Stanford;  Los  Angeles  CoUege  of  Optometry, 
Los  Angeles;  St.  Mary's  College  of  California, 
St.  Mary's  College;  San  Francisco  College  for 
Women,  San  Francisco. 

Colorado,  $39,095,000:  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity, Fort  Collins;  Colorado  School  of 
Mines,  Golden;  University  of  Colorado. 
Boulder;  Colorado  CoUege.  Colorado  Springs; 
Western  State  College.  Gunnison;  Loretto 
Heights  College,  Loretto;  Colorado  State  Col- 
lege, Greeley;  Regis  College.  Denver;  Colorado 
Women's  College,  Denver;  Port  Lewis  A.  &  M. 
College,  Durango;  University  of  Denver, 
Denver;  Adams  State  College.  Alamosa; 
Pueblo  Junior  College.  Pueblo. 

Connecticut,  $15,810,000:  University  of 
Bridgeport.  Bridgeport;  Yale  University,  New 
Haven;  Albertus  Magnus  College,  New  Ha- 
ven; St.  Joseph  CoUege.  West  Hartford; 
Connecticut  College  for  Women,  New  Lon- 
don; Wesleyan  University.  Middletown;  Trin- 
ity College,  Hartford;  Fairfield  University. 
Fairfield. 

Delaware,  $4,404,000:  University  of  Dela- 
ware. Newark;  Wesley  College,  Dover. 

District  of  Columbia,  $14,789,000:  George- 
town University,  District  of  Columbia;  The 
American  University.  District  of  Columbia; 
Trinity  College.  District  of  Columbia;  the 
Catholic  University  of  America.  District  of 
Columbia;  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, District  of  Columbia;  Dunbarton  Col- 
lege, District  of  Columbia. 

Florida,  $36,054,000:  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville;  Florida  A.  &  M.  College,  Talla- 
hassee; University  of  Miami,  Miami;  John  B. 
Stetson  University,  DeLand;  Florida  South- 
ern College,  Lakeland;  Bethune  Cookman 
College,  Daytona  Beach;  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee;  Rollins  College,  Winter 
Park;  University  of  Tampa.  Tampa;  Uni- 
versity of  South  Florida,  Tampa;  Barry  Col- 
lege, Miami. 

Georgia,  $22,936,000:  Emory  University,  At- 
lanta; Mercer  University,  Macon;  Morries 
Brown  CoUege,  Atlanta;  Clark  CoUege.  At- 
lanta; Georgia  Military  CoUege,  MlUedge- 
vlUe;  Wesleyan  CoUege.  Macon;  University 
of  Georgia,  Athens;  Georgia  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Statesboro;  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Atlanta;  North  Georgia  CoUege, 
Dahlonega;  Tift  College,  Forsyth;  Morehouse 
CoUege,  Morehouse;  Gordon  Military  College, 
BarnesvlUe;  Young  Harris  College,  Young 
Harris;  Norman  College.  Norman  Park; 
Shorter  College,  Rome;  Abraham  Baldwin 
Agricultural  CoUege,  Tlfton;  Albany  State 
College,  Albany;  LaGrange  College,  La- 
Grange;  West  GecH-gla  College,  CarroUton; 
Middle  Georgia  CoUege.  Cochran;  Georgia 
Southern  CoUege.  Statesboro. 

HawaU,   $1,077,000:    University   of  Hawai'. 
Honolulu. 

Idaho,  H.640,000:  University  of  Idaho,  Mos- 
cow; the  CoUege  of  Idaho.  CaldweU;  North- 
west Nazarene  CoUege.  Nampa;  North  Idaho 
Junior  CoUege.  Coeur  d'Alene;  Boise  Junior 
College.  Boise. 
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Illinois:  $7,902,000:  Knox  College.  OalM- 
burg;  minoU  IiuUtute  of  Technology.  Cbl- 
ciigo;  Southern  Illinois  tJnlTerHlty.  Carbon- 
dale;  Illinois  College.  JackaonTllle;  North 
Central  College.  Napervllle;  Loyola  University. 
Chicago;  North  Park  College  and  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Chicago:  Lake  Forest  College. 
Lake  Forest:  Lincoln  College,  Lincoln:  Qulncy 
Ci.Uege  and  Seminary.  Qulncy;  University  of 
Illinois.  Urt>ana;  Aurora  College,  Aurora; 
University  of  Chicago.  Chicago:  Barat  College 
of  the  SAcred  Heart.  Lake  Forest:  OreenvlIIe 
College.  Oreenvtlle;  Shlmer  College.  Mount 
Carroll:  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 
Normal:  National  College  of  Education.  Evan- 
sujn;  Western  lUlnols  University.  Ma- 
comb; Northern  Illinois  University.  DeKalb; 
Eastern  Illinois  University.  Charleston:  Mac- 
Murray  College.  Jacksonville:  MllUken  Uni- 
versity, Decatur.  Augustana  College.  R<x:k 
L-Uand:  Saint  Xavler  College.  Chicago:  Mon- 
mouth College,  Monmouth:  Rosary  College 
River  Forest:  Elmhurst  College.  Elinhurst: 
St  Procoplus  College.  Lisle:  Mundeleln  Col- 
lege, Chicago:  Olivet  Nazarene  College.  Kan- 
kakee:   Bradley   University,   Peoria 

Indiana.  $59,620,000:  Butler  University, 
Indianapolis:  Anderson  College  and  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Anderson:  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. Bloomlngton:  St.  Joseph's  College. 
ReoBMlaier;  Franklin  College  of  Indiana. 
Franklin;  Manchester  College.  North  Man- 
chester: Karlham  College.  Richmond;  Tay- 
lor University.  Upland;  Marlon  College. 
Marlon:  Purdue  University,  Lafayette:  Bali 
Stat«  Teachers  College.  Muncle;  Indiana 
Univeistty-Medlcal,  I ndlanapolU:  the  Vln- 
cennes  University.  Vlncanuea;  Kvansvllle 
College,  Evansvllle;  Valparaiso  University, 
Valparaiso;  Indiana  State  Teachers  College. 
Terre  Haute.  University  of  Notre  Dame  du 
Lac.  Notr«  Dame;  Oakland  City  College.  Oak- 
land City;  St.  Francis  College.  Fort  Wayne: 
Roae  Polytechnic  Institute.  Terre  Haute. 

Iowa.  tl3.45«.000:  Drake  University.  Des 
Moines:  Mornlngslde  College.  Sioux  City. 
Iowa  Wealeyan  College,  Mount  Pleasant; 
Simpson  College.  Indlanola;  Upper  luwa 
University.  Fayette.  Luther  College.  Decorah: 
Waldorf  College.  Forest  City:  Buen*  Vista 
College,  atorm  Lake;  Parson*  College.  Fair- 
field; St.  Ambrose  College.  Davenport. 
Grlnnell  College.  Orlnnell;  Northwestern 
College.  Orange  City;  Coe  College.  Cedar 
Rapids:  WtlUam  Penn  College.  Oakalouea, 
University  of   Dubuque,  Dubuque. 

Kansas.  129.437.000:  University  of  Wichita. 
Wichita;  Ottawa  University.  OtUwa;  Baker 
University.  Baldwin;  Sterling  College.  Ster- 
ling; iest.r,MAM  State  College.  Pittsburg:  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas.  Lawrence;  Kansas  Wes- 
leysn  University.  Sallna.  Fort  Hays  Kansas 
State  College.  Hays.  St.  Benedict's  College. 
Atchison;  Bethany  College.  Llndsborg;  K m- 
sas  State  Teachers  College.  Elmporla.  The 
Friends  University,  Wichita.  The  Southwest- 
ern College.  Wlnfleld:  The  College  of  Em- 
poria. Emporia;  Tabor  College.  Hlllsboro;  Sa- 
cred Heart  College.  Wichita;  McFherson  C(j1- 
If^e.  McFherson;  Kansas  State  University  of 
Agriculture  and  Applied  Science.  M.xiihattan. 
Bethel  College.  North  Newton. 

Kentucky.  $38.406.000 :  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. Lexington.  Murray  State  Ollege. 
Murray;  Western  Kentucky  State  College. 
Bowling  Green.  Transylvania  University,  Lex- 
ington. Georgetown  College.  Georgetown: 
University  of  Louisville.  Louisville;  Eastern 
Kentucky  SUte  College.  Richmond.  Bcllar- 
mine  College.  Louisville.  Kentucky  State 
C 'liege.  Frankf  )rt.  Morehead  State  College. 
Morehead;  Union  College.  BarbourvlUe. 
PikesvlUe  College.  PlkesvlUe;  Centre  College 
of  Kentucky  Danville;  Nazareth  College  at 
I.<julsvllle.  L<iulsvUle. 

Louisiana.  $39.05«,000  Tulane  University. 
New  Orleans:  Centenary  College  of  Louisiana. 
Shreveport;  Northwestern  State  College.  Na- 
chltouchoa;  McNeese  State  College.  Lake 
Charles;  Louisiana  College.  Plnevllle;  South- 
eastern Louisiana  College.  Hammond:  Lou- 
isiana   Polytechnic    Institute.    Ruston;     St. 


M.iry'B  Dominican  College.  New  Orleans.  Dll- 
lard  University.  New  Orleans;  Clrambllng  Col- 
lege. Orambling:  Southern  University  and 
A.  ft  M  College.  Baton  Rouge;  Northeast 
L<>ul8lana  State  College.  Monroe,  Loyola  Unl- 
ver<5lty.  New  Orleans 

Maine.  $€80. 000-  Nasson  College,  Sprlng- 
\  lie 

Miiryl-ind  !il  1,102  000  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Baltimore;  University  of  Mary- 
land. College  Park:  Wishlngton  College. 
Chestertown.  Ner  Israel  RabMntcal  College. 
B.iltlmore:  H.xl  College,  Frederick;  College 
of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland.  Baltimore.  Loy- 
ol.i  Collei^e  Baltlmor.v  M  .tint  St  A«nes 
C  lle^e.  Bal-.morc:  M  »int  Saint  Mary's 
(•  :iPi;e.  Emnilttsborc  Ooiirher  C  •!l''g»*. 
T  iwsori. 

Massarh.i.'Pf.  940  417, (XX)  Tufts  C  r.\fgr. 
Medford.  Bnndels  University.  Waltham. 
.Assumption  C'illpge.  Worcester.  Bost  ■»  Uni- 
\f.-slty.  Boston,  Lesley  College.  Cambridge. 
Bouve-Bost.  n  Collegf  Medfortl.  Sionehlll 
Cullevte.  North  Kaston.  Worcester  Poly  te<  hnic 
Institute.  Worcester.  Clark  UiUversily. 
Worcester.  New  England  C'jn-ser\  uU)ry  of 
Music.  Bi>5it.'>n;  Eir.manual  College,  Boston. 
Sprtntjfleld  College.  Sprtnurflelrt;  Wheaton 
College.  Norton.  .Mount  Holyoke  College. 
.^•'Uth  Hadley.  Anna  Maria  College  for 
W  >men.  Paxion.  Merrimack  College.  North 
.Andover.  Massachusetts  InstUut*  of  Teih- 
r  Uogy.  Cambridge.  Weliesley  College.  Welles- 
ley.  De.in  Ac;ulen  y  and  Junior  College. 
Franklin.  Wheel.  <k  C.lle,;e.  Bostun.  E.i-stern 
N  iJiarene  CoUes^e.  Wo!;.ist<  n;  CoMeee  nf  the 
H  >!y  Cross.  Worcester.  RfRls  College  for 
Women.  Weston.  American  Iuteinallon.il 
College.  Springfield 

Michigan.  $29.484.0OO:  University  of  De- 
troit, Detroit.  Hope  C<>liege,  Holland.  OlUet 
College.  Olivet.  University  of  Michigan.  Ann 
Arbor.  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lan- 
sing: Eastern  Michigan  University.  Yoallantl; 
.M.irygrcve  O'llegM  De»r  ilt:  C-,'ntral  Michi- 
gan College.  Mount  Pleasant.  Mlchlg-an  Col- 
lege of  Mining  and  Technology,  H  ught-n. 
Western  Mlchlg.ui  University,  Kalamar.o«i; 
Aqumas  College,  Grand  Rtiplds,  Adrian  Col- 
lege, Adrian.  Calvin  College,  Grand  li-iplds. 

Minnesota.  IJ7  614  0OO  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  College  St  Peter.  Concordia  College. 
M(x:)rhead:  Angsburu  Collet?e  and  Theological 
Seminary  Minneapolis.  Bethel  College  and 
.Seminary  St  P.ial  St  Olaf  College.  North- 
Held,  Macalester  C  Ucge.  bt  Paul.  H.onllne 
Unl'.erslty.  St  Paul.  University  of  Mlnnes..)ta, 
St  Paul.  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St.  M.iry's 
College,  Winona:  C.irleton  College  North- 
field:  St  John's  Unlversltv  Coilegeville;  Col- 
lege of  St  Thomas  St  Paul;  The  College  of 
St  Catherine,  St  Paul,  College  of  Suint 
Teresa.  Winona 

MLsslselppl.  $21  04fl,0<X)  University  of  Mls- 
sisslpp:.  Unlversltv.  Mi.sstsslppl  State  Uni- 
versity. State  College;  M!r.sl«slppl  S<^Mi»hern 
U 'Uege,  Hn-tlesbiin?;  Mtl's.ips  C Wrv^r  Jirk- 
Ron;  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women. 
Columbus;  Delta  State  College  Cleveland; 
Mississippi  College.  Clinton;  Alcorn  .^  A  M 
College.  Lorman;  Jackson  SMte  College. 
J.ickson;  WlllUim  Carey  College  H.ittlesburg. 
Mississippi  Vocational  College.  Itta  Bena 

M;<!.s..ijrl.  $^.743,000  University  nf  Kan- 
s.i.s  City.  K.i:.::.-is  C'.ty.  St  LcuSs  University 
5t  Louis;  Central  Ml.s.s.  urt  .''ta'e  College 
W.urensburg;  Drury  College.  Sprlngfteld. 
Fiockhurst  University  Kan.^as  Ct'y.  Univer- 
sity of  Miss^-irl,  Columbia;  .Schrnii  of  Mines 
A:  Met.illur^y  i  University  of  Mls-s-nirlt  Rolls 
Park  rollege  ParkTlUe;  William  Jewell  Col- 
lege. Liberty;  Westminster  Collee^  Fulton; 
.N  irthwest  Missouri  State  College,  MarysvUle: 
Webeter  College  Webster  Or-ives;  Wlllliim 
Woods  College.  Fulton:  .Southwest  Missouri 
State  College,  Springfield;  Tarklo  Col- 
lege, Tarklo,  Northeast  Mlssoiirl  .State  Teach- 
ers College,  KlrksvUle:  Southeaj^t  Mlsmjurl 
.■^'ate  College,  Cape  Girardeau;  Wentworth 
Military  Academy,  Lexington;  the  Washing- 
ton University,  St  Louis.  Cottey  Junior  Col- 
lege,   Nevada.    Stephens    College.    Columbia; 


Christian  Collei^e.  Columbia;  Parks  College 
(St  Louis  University).  Bast  St.  Louis,  111.; 
KirksviUe  College  of  Osteopathy  and  Surgery. 
K;rk,sville.  MaryvlUe  CoUcko  of  the  Sacred 
Kf.ift,  bt  Li'ULa.  Culver-Stockton  College. 
C  a!it..n,  M;ss<jiirl  Vvlley  College.  Marshall. 
Montana  811  305  000  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity Miswoula;  N  rthrrn  Montana  College. 
H.ivre:  Eajtern  Montana  CoUese  of  Educa- 
t: .n.  Billings:  Western  Montana  College  of 
E.lucatlon.  Dillon.  Montana  State  College. 
Bozeman.  Montana  b-Jh^jl  of  Mines.  Butte. 
(■  irroll  College  Hilti  i.  R  K'ky  Mountain  Col- 
lege. Bllllng-i 

.Nibra.ska,  $"i474  0OO  Nebrafka  Weftleynn 
U:ii'.er.i'y  L:.  >in:  the  Crelghton  Univer- 
sity Omaha  MrCook  College.  McCook;  Hast- 
in»<s  College.  Hiistmgs;  Dana  College.  Blair; 
Midland  College.  Fremont;  Doane  College. 
Crete;  Duchesne  College   Omaha. 

NevaJa.  $2012.(.><;)U  University  of  Nev.ida. 
Reno. 

New  Hampshire.  $4,959,000;  Dartmouth 
(  -liege  H.ino'.er.  R'.vler  College.  Nashua.  St 
Anselms  College  M.inchester.  New  England 
C'  'liege.  Hennlker 

New  Jersey.  $24  1«4  000  Falrlelgh  Dlckln- 
s.  n  University.  Rutherford;  Weatnilnster 
Choir  College  Princeton.  L'psala  College.  East 
C'range,  InsUtul«  for  Advanced  Study. 
PrUiceU)!!.  Rutgers  University.  New  Bruns- 
wick. Drew  University.  Madison;  Rider  Col- 
l-'ge  Trenton;  Blocmfleld  College  and  fieml- 
I.  iry  Bl  cornfield .  Georgian  Court  College. 
I.akewo.-Kl;  Stevens  InMltute  of  Technology. 
H.boken.  Centenarv  College  for  Women, 
lackettsiown.  Setoa  Hall  University.  Bouih 
Orange 

New  Mexico,  $10,796,000  New  Mexico 
.^hcH.l  of  Mines.  S<.corro.  New  Mexico  Hlgh- 
1  L.ncls  University.  Las  Vegas;  New  Mexico 
St.ite  Unlversltv  University  Park.  New  Mex- 
l-.i  Western  College,  Silver  City:  University 
of  New  Mexico  Alburjuerque.  College  of  St. 
Joseph  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Albuquerque:  St. 
Michael's  College.  .Santa  Fe.  Eastern  New 
Mexict>  University.  Portales. 

New  York.  $140.3ai,000.  Rensselaer  Poly- 
t»H-hnlc  Institute.  Tn.y.  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  St  lAwrcnce  University.  Canton, 
C'lark-son  College  of  Technology.  Potsdam; 
St  Bonaventure  University.  St.  Bonaventure: 
Alfreil  University.  Alfred;  New  York  Unlver- 
hity.  New  York:  Brlarcllff  Collecc.  BrlarcllS 
Manor;  Cazcnovui  Jvintor  CoUec*.  CaasDOvla. 
Ve«hlva  Unlver.slty.  New  York;  Manhattan 
foUege,  New  York.  lona  College.  New 
Rt>cl»elle.  Russell  Sage  College.  Troy.  Adelphl 
College.  Garden  City:  Wagner  Lutheran  Col- 
lege, ataten  Island;  Colgate  University. 
Hamilton;  Fordham  University.  New  York; 
University  of  Rochester.  Rochester.  Blmlra 
I  illege.  Elmlra.  HamllU^n  CoUeg*.  Clinton; 
Hartwlck  College.  Oneonta;  Keuka  College. 
Keuka  Park;  Bard  College.  Annanrtaie-on- 
lludstin.  .Skidmore  College.  .Sarati^a  Springs; 
V.i-ssar  College.  Poughkeepsle;  Houghton  Col- 
Ickje.  Houghton;  CoUimbIa  University.  New 
■i'  irk  bi  Bernardlne  (•(  Siena  College.  Lou- 
d  iriMlle:  the  University  of  Buffalo.  Buffalo, 
I  ll.-ge  of  New  Rochelle.  New  Rochelle;  Nas- 
.>.-eih  C  >Ueg'>  of  Rochester.  Hocbester;  Man- 
;..ttlaiivi;ie  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Pur- 
1  .'uise  Itcx'hester  Institute  of  Technology, 
r.x-hester;  D'YouvlUe  College.  Buffalo;  the 
(oili-ge  of  St  Rose  Albany;  Hobart  College. 
Ctenevn:  Long  Island  University.  Brooklyn; 
Union  College  S«henectady;  New  York  State 
IX)rmltory  Authority.  Albany  (11  campuses); 
e-  W  Pi«t  College.  Brook \  Ills;  Sarah  Law- 
rence C illege.  Bronx viUe.  Barnard  College, 
New  Ywrk.  Brooklyn  ColK^ge  Student  Serv- 
1.  es  Corp  .  Brooklyn  Utlca  College  (Syracuse 
I  nlversityi.  Utlca;  Rosary  Hill  College.  Buf- 
falo; c.illege  of  Mt  St  Vincent.  New  York; 
Ithaca  College.  Ithaca;  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology  Dormitory  Authority.  New  York; 
Marist  College.  Poughkeepsle:  William  Smith 
College.  Geneva:  Bennett  College.  Mlllbrook; 
I.eMoyne  College.  Syracuse. 

North  Carolina.  $98,112,000:  Bon  College. 
Klon  College;  Campbell  College.  Bulee  Oeek; 


bt  Marys  Junior  College,  Raleigh;  East 
C;irolina  College.  Greenville:  North  Carolina 
Slate  College  of  A&E.  Raleigh;  University  of 
North  Carolina  Chapel  Hill;  Wlngate  Junior 
College,  Wlngate:  Western  Carolina  College, 
Cullowhee;  Pfelffer  College.  Mlsenhelmer; 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College.  Boone; 
Lenoir  Rhyne  College,  Hickory;  Loulsburg 
College.  Louisburg;  The  Woman's  College  of 
the  i'nlver.sity  of  North  Carolina.  Greens- 
boro. Atlantic  Christian  College.  Wilson; 
Queens  College.  Charlotte:  Agricultural  & 
Technical  College  of  North  Carolina.  Greens- 
b  iro.  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham. 
Durham:  Livingstone  College.  Salisbury; 
Beniictl  College.  Greensboro.  Chowan  Col- 
le^;e.  Murfreesboro.  St  Andrews  Presbyterian 
College.  Latirinburg;  Belmont  Abbey  College. 
Belmont  Meredith  College  Raleigh:  Wln- 
«!t<in-.Salem  Teachers  College.  Wlnston-Sal- 
en<:    Duke    Unive  sity.    Durham 

North  DakoU.  $«i.018.000:  J;miestown  Col- 
lege. Jamestown;  Mayville  State  Teachers 
CollcBe.  Mayville.  Stale  Te.ichers  College, 
Dickinson;  Unlve-slty  of  North  Dakota, 
Grand  Forks;  Statr  Teachers  College.  Mlnot; 
North  Dakota  State  University  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Applied  SMence.  Fargo 

Ohio.  $68,251,000:  University  of  Dayton. 
Dayton  Antlcjch  College.  Yellow  Springs: 
Xavler  University,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Wes- 
levan  University,  Delaware;  Findlay  College, 
Flndlay.  Baldwin  Wallace  College.  Berea; 
Heidelberg  College.  Tiffin,  Ashland  College, 
A.«hland:  John  Curroll  College.  Cleveland; 
Oberlln  College.  Oberlln;  Muskingum  Col- 
lege. New  Concord.  Case  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Cleveland,  Wittenberg  University, 
Sprlngfteld:  Miami  University.  Oxford;  Mari- 
etta College.  Miirl"'t,ia:  University  of  Akron. 
Akron.  Hiram  Col  ege.  Hiram;  Central  State 
College,  Wllberfone.  Ohio  State  University. 
Columbus;  College  of  Mount  St  Joseph. 
Mount  St  JoBepli:  Defiance  College.  De- 
fiance; University  of  Toledo.  Toledo;  Ohio 
Northern  University.  Ada;  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Cinclninil;  Lake  Erie  College. 
PainesviUe.  Ohio  University.  Athens;  Kent 
btr.te  Unlver.slty.  Kent.  Denison  University, 
Granville.  B<jwlintJ;  Green  SUte  University. 
Bowling  Green;  Mount  Union  College.  Al- 
liance. Western  Reserve  University.  Cleve- 
land: College  of  Wooster.  Wooster:  College 
of  Steubenvllle  Steubenville;  Otterbeln  Col- 
lege. WestervUle;  Rio  Grande  College,  Rio 
Grande.  Kenyon  College,  Gambler, 

Oklahoma,  $16,200,000:  Oklahoma  Baptist 
University.  Shawnee;  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity. Stillwater  Oklahoma  City  Univer- 
sity. Oklahoma  City:  University  of  Oklaho- 
ma. Norman;  Phillips  University.  Enid; 
So\ithweetern  State  College.  Weatherford; 
Oklahoma  Christian  Collev;e.  Oklahoma  City; 
Northeastern  Oklalioma  .AiM  College.  Miami; 
Northeastern  State  College.  Tahlequah; 
Bethany  Na/arene  College,  Bethany;  Central 
State  College  Edmund;  Eastern  Oklahoma 
A&M  College.  WUburton;  Cameron  State  Ag- 
ricultural College.  Lawton 

OregiMi.  $!1,130.(K>0  Lewis  and  Clark  Col- 
lege. Portland.  Re.?d  College.  Portland;  Uni- 
versity of  Portlnna.  Portland;  Llnfleld  Col- 
lege. MiMmnvUle;  Paclflc  University.  Forest 
Grove;  Eastern  Otegon  College.  La  Grande; 
Siiuthrrn  Oregon  College  of  Education.  Ash- 
lund;  Mount  Angel  College.  Mount  Angel; 
Willamette  University.  Salem;  George  Fox 
College.  Newberg. 

Penn.sylvania.  $H0. 550.000:  LaSjUle  College, 
Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  Textile  Institute, 
Phil.idelphla;  Villanova  College,  Vlllanova; 
Du(jiiesne  University,  Pittsburgh;  Allegheny 
College.  Meadvllle;  Juniata  College.  Hunt- 
ingdnn.  Ellzibetlilown  College.  Ellzabeth- 
town  M(K)re  Institute  of  Applied  Science 
A.  Industry.  Phih.deiphla;  St.  Francis  Col- 
lege. Loretto;  Beaver  College,  Jenklntown; 
Dirkin8<.)n  College.  Carlisle;  Temple  Univer- 
sity. Philadelphia;  Lincoln  University,  Lin- 
coln Unlver.slty:  Thiel  College,  Greenville; 
Fr.inklln  and  Mi-rshall  College,  Lancaster; 
Lebanon     Valley     College,     AnnvUle;     West- 


minster College,  New  Wilmington;  Wilson 
College,  Chambersburg;  Lycoming  College, 
Wllllamsport;  University  of  PennsylTanla, 
Philadelphia;  the  Waynesburg  College, 
Waynesburg;  Gettysburg  College,  Gettys- 
burg; Gannon  College,  Erie;  Seton  Hill  Col- 
lege, Greensburg;  Pennsylvania  Military 
College,  Chester;  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh;  University  of  Scranton, 
Scranton;  Eastern  Baptist  College,  St. 
Davids;  St.  Joseph's  College,  Philadelphia; 
Mercyhurst  College,  Erie;  Delaware  Valley 
College  of  Science  &  Agriculture,  Doyles- 
town;  Moravian  College,  Bethlehem;  Drexel 
Institute  of  Technology,  Philadelphia;  Chat- 
ham College,  Pittsburgh:  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  University  Park;  Pennsyl- 
vania Military  College,  Chester;  Muhlenberg 
College,  Allentown;  Susquehanna  University, 
Sellnsgrove;  Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls; 
Mount  Mercy  College,  Pittsburgh;  Villa 
Maria  College,  Erie;  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh;  St.  Vincent  College.  Latrobe;  Al- 
bright College,  Reading;  Lafayette  College, 
Easton. 

Puerto  Rico.  $8,243,000:  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  Puerto  Rico.  Ponce;  Inter-American 
University.  San  German;  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Rio  Pledras. 

Rhode  Island.  $9,663,000:  University  of 
Rhode  Island.  Kingston;  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design.  Providence;  Bryant  Uni- 
versity, Providence;  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence;   Rhode   Island    College,   Providence. 

South  Carolina,  $14,580,000:  Medical  Col- 
lege of  South  Carolina.  Charleston;  Allen 
University.  Columbia;  WofTord  College,  Spar- 
tanburg: The  Columbia  College,  Columbia: 
Newberry  College.  Newberry:  Furman  Uni- 
versity. Greenville;  Converse  College.  Spar- 
tanburg; Presbyterian  College,  Clinton;  Ers- 
kine  College,  Due  West;  Lander  College, 
Greenwood;  Benedict  College,  Columbia; 
College  of  Charleston.  Charleston:  Claflln 
College.  Orangeburg:  University  of  South 
Carolina.  Columbia;  Anderson  College.  And- 
er.^^n. 

South  Dakota  $10,341,000:  Augustana  Col- 
lege, Sioux  Falls;  Dakota  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Mitchell:  Southern  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Springfield:  South  Dakota  School  of 
Mines  and  Technology.  Rapid  City;  Black 
Hills  Teachers  College,  Spearflsh;  South 
Dakota  State  College  of  A  &  M,  Brookings; 
University  of  South  Dakota.  Vermillion; 
Northern  State  Teachers  College.  Aberdeen; 
General  Beadle  State  Teachers  College,  Madi- 
son; Sioux  Falls  College.  Sioux  Falls:  Huron 
College.  Huron. 

Tennessee,  $25,280,000:  Memphis  State 
University.  Memphis:  the  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity. Nashville:  Tennessee  A.  &  I.  State  Uni- 
versity, Nashville:  University  of  Tennessee, 
Martin.  KnoxvUle;  the  Tennessee  Wesleyan 
College,  Athens:  Carson-Newman  College, 
Jefferson  City;  East  Tennessee  State  College, 
Johnson  City:  Tennessee  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. Cookeville;  Christian  Brothers  College, 
Memphis:  the  Fisk  University,  Nashville; 
George  Peataody  College  for  Teachers,  Nash- 
ville: MaryvUle  College.  MaryvUle;  KnoxvUle 
College.  KnoxvUle;  Middle  Tennessee  State 
College,  Murfreesboro:  Lambuth  College, 
Jackson;  Siena  College,  Memphis:  Bethel 
College,  McKenzle:  Southwestern  at  Mem- 
phis, Memphis. 

Texas  $93,715,000:  St  Mary's  University. 
San  Antonio:  Baylor  University.  Waco;  How- 
ard Payne  College,  Brownwood:  Trinity  Uni- 
versity, San  Antonio;  Hardin  Simmons  Uni- 
versity, Abilene;  Lamar  State  College  of 
Technology,  Beaumont:  Huston-TUlotson 
College,  Austin;  University  of  Texas,  Austin; 
Abilene  Christian  College,  Abilene;  McMur- 
ray  College,  Abilene;  Sam  Houston  State 
Teachers  College,  Huntsvllle;  Southern 
Methodist  University.  Dallas;  North  Texas 
State  College,  Denton;  West  Texas  State 
College,  Canyon;  Texas  Wesleyan.  College, 
Fort  Worth;  Texas  Christian  University,  Fort 
Worth;  Austin  College,  Sherman;  Texas 
Technological  College,  Lubbock;  Texas  West- 


ern College  (U.  of  Tex.) ,  El  Paso;  TexarkanA 
College,  Texarkana;  University  of  Corpus 
Chrlstl,  Corpus  Chrlstl;  Saint  Edward's  Uni- 
versity, Austin;  Texas  Woman's  University, 
Denton;  University  of  St.  Thomas,  Houston; 
Wharton  County  Junior  College,  Wharton; 
Tyler  Junior  College,  Tyler;  Tarleton  State 
College,  StephenvlUe;  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake 
College,  San  Antonio;  Southwest  Texas  State 
College,  San  Marcos;  Agricultural  &  Me- 
chanical College  of  Texas,  College  Station; 
Incarnate  Word  College.  San  Antonio;  San 
Angelo  College,  San  Angelo;  Texas  College  of 
Arts  and  Industries,  KlngsvlUe;  Texas  Col- 
lege. Tyler;  Pan  American  College,  Edlnbturg; 
Howard  County  Junior  College,  Big  Spring; 
Sacred  Heart  Dominican  College.  Houston; 
East  Texas  State  College.  Commerce; 
Stephen  F.  Austin  State  College,  Nacog- 
doches; South  Plains  College,  Levelland; 
Bllnn  College,  Brenham;  Del  Mar  College, 
Corpus  Chrlsti;  Sul  Ross  State  College,  Al- 
pine; Wiley  College,  Marshall;  Bishop  Col- 
lege, Dallas;  University  of  Dallas,  Dallas; 
Texas  Southern  University,  Houston:  Jarvls 
Christian  College,  Hawk'ns;  Lubbock  Chris- 
tian College.  Lubbock;  Arlington  State  Col- 
lege. Arlington. 

Utah,  $11,980,000:  University  of  Utah.  Salt 
Lake  City;  College  of  Southern  Utah,  Cedar 
City;  Carbon  College,  Price;  Snow  College. 
Ephrlam:  Utah  State  University  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Applied  Science,  Logan;  Dixie  Col- 
lege, St.  George;  Westminster  CoUege,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Weber  College,  Ogden. 

Vermont,  $10,589,000:  Norwich  University. 
Northfield;  Vermont  College,  Montpeller; 
Middlebury  College,  Mlddlebtiry;  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Burlington;  St.  Michael's  College. 
Winooskl;  University  of  Vermont,  Burling- 
ton;   Windham   College,  Putney. 

Virginia,  $9,270,000:  Hampton  Institute, 
Hampton;  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Rich- 
man;  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory; 
Clinch  Valley  College,  Wise;  Roanoke  College. 
Salem:  Bridgewater  College,  Brldgewater; 
Virginia  Union  University.  Richmond;  Mary 
Baldwin  College,  Staunton;  Perrum  Junior 
College,  Ferrum;  Shenandoah  College,  Win- 
chester; Marymount  College,  Arlington; 
Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar. 

Washington,  $48,365,000:  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle;  University  of  Puget 
Sound,  Tacoma;  Seattle  University,  Seattle: 
Whltworth  College,  Spokane;  Gonzaga  Uni- 
versity, Spokane;  Seattle  Pacific  College, 
Seattle:  Pacific  Lutheran  College.  Tacoma; 
St.  Martin's  College,  Olympla;  Washington 
State  University.  Pullman;  Western  Wash- 
ington College  of  Education,  BelUngham: 
Central  Washington  College  of  Education. 
EUensburg:  Eastern  Washington  College  of 
Education,  Cheney. 

West  Virginia,  $18,632,000:  Davis  &  Elklns 
College.  Elkins;  Morris  Harvey  College, 
Charleston;  Bethany  College,  Bethany;  Poto- 
mac State  College,  Keyser;  Concord  College, 
Athens;  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  CoUege, 
Buckhanon;  Alderson  Broaddus  College,  Phll- 
lippl;  Wheeling  College,  Wheeling;  Fairmont 
State  College,  Fairmont;  West  Liberty  GUte 
College,  West  Liberty;  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, Morgantown;  Shepherd  College, 
Shepherdstown;  West  Virginia  State  College, 
Institute:  Marshall  College.  Huntington: 
Glenvllle  State  College,  Glenville;  West  Vir- 
ginia Institute  of  Technology,  Montgomery: 
Salem  College.  Salem. 

Wisconsin,  $40,603,000:  Marquette  Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee:  St.  Norbert  College,  West 
De'Pere:  Carroll  College,  Waukesha:  Viterbo 
College,  La  Crosse;  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Madison;  Wisconsin  State  Colleges  Building 
Corp.  Madison  (9  camptises);  Belolt  College, 
Beloit;  Ripon  College.  Rlpon;  Milton  College, 
Milton;  Lawrence  College,  Appleton;  Car- 
thage College,  Kenosha. 

Wyoming,  $635,000:  Casper  College,  Casper. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  educa- 
tional strength  of  America  if  we  followed 
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the  constitutional  Interpretation  made 
by  the  dlstinffiUabed  legal  scholar,  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

I  believe  that  we  provide  in  the 
amendment  all  the  neoessary  safeguards 
for  the  American  taxpayers. 

Th%n.  as  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania fMr,  Clark  1  and  I  have  .said  so 
frequently  for  the  past  2  years,  we  must 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  the 
adoption  of  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide for  an  early  Judicial  review  of  tlus 
whole  question  of  the  meaning  of  the 
first  amendment  In  respect  to  Federal 
aid  to  educational  Institutions  of  a  pri- 
vate nature. 

Here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  I  wish  to  say  that  we  .^^hould 
not  cripple  the  pending  bill  by  adopting 
an  amendment  which  may  subsequfUtly 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  and  which  would  put  the  bill 
at  complete  variance  with  the  version  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  particu- 
larly when  the  Senator  from  Alabaana 
(Mr.  HtllI  and  I  have  offered  to  the 
Senate  an  amendment  which  In  our 
Judgment  meets  the  major  objective  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  in 
mind,  with  which  I  am  In  complete 
agreement. 

We  ought  once  again  restate  and  re- 
Iterate,  as  he  has  so  eloquently  done  here 
this  afternoon,  the  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and.  state.  However,  the 
bill  provides  only  for  loans  for  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities,  for  use  In  the 
teaching  of  academic  curriculums  in  pri- 
vate Institutions,  and  at  the  same  time 
It  does  not  violate  the  doctrine  of  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state.  It  Is  com- 
pletely consistent  in  theory  with  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  loans  which  have  been 
made  available  In  connection  with  such 
legislation  as  the  College  Housing  Act 
and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
to  mention  only  two  great  enactments. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KRVTN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  referred  to 
my  votes  on  previous  bills.  I  voted  for 
the  bill  to  authorize  college  housing  on 
the  ground  that  dormitories  are  used  for 
sleeping  purposes,  rather  than  for  in- 
structional purposes.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  may  see  no  distinction  between 
the  two.  but  I  do.  That  Is  the  reason 
why  I  voted  as  I  did. 

I  also  voted  for  the  National  Defense 
Ekiucation  Act.  because  in  that  act,  inso- 
far as  the  loans  for  scholarships  were 
concerned,  they  were  made  to  individual 
students,  who  were  allowed  to  select  the 
colleges  they  attended.  In  that  way 
aid  was  given  to  the  student  rather  than 
to  the  college. 

I  also  voted  for  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  notwlthstandmg  that  it 
allowed  the  Government  to  buy  equip- 
ment of  a  laboratory  nature,  on  the 
ground  that  In  my  judgment  that  equip- 
ment could  not  be  used  for  the  teaching 
of  religion,  but  would  have  to  be  used  for 
secular  education  exclusively. 

I  merely  wish  to  point  out  the  reasons 
why  I  voted  for  the  other  bills.  I  do  not 
believe   there  Is   any  inconsistency   be- 


tween my  voting  for  those  bills  and  the 
way  I  int^-nd  to  vote  on  the  subject  we 
are  now  considering.  The  Senator  may 
disagree  with  me.  but  I  appreciate  his 
Klvlng  me  thLs  opportunity  to  slate  my 
views. 

Mr  MORSE  By  all  m-'fins.  I  am  g'ad 
to  have  the  Senator  .state  his  vi«-ws  I 
do  not  seek  to  emj)ha5i7.e  any  incon- 
sistency, uicidentaily  I  mcr-  ly  wuh  to 
point  out  that  my  ditlercnce  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carulina  us  that  I 
believe  the  position  he  ;s  takin«  and  his 
interpretation  of  the  differences  between 
the  National  Defcn.se  Education  .^ct  and 
the  Colli'Ke  Hou.sin:j  Act  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  program  we  are  .sponsor- 
ing; f'tr  hi>iher  educational  facihties  is 
u  difference  of  form,  not  of  substance. 

Let  us  lake  the  matter  of  dormitoru's. 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  private  institu- 
tion where  these  dormitories  are  built 
In  fact.  It  Is  possible  to  buy  the  land  and 
make  available  to  that  iiLstituliun  the 
land  needed  by  fee  .simple,  about  ^^hich 
ihi'  Senator  .spoke  earlier  ui  his  remarks 
this  afternoon. 

My  point  is  that  the  institution  could 
not  function  without  students  It  could 
not  have  students  unless  it  could  have 
some  place  where  't  could  hou.se  the  .stu- 
dents and  sleep  them  and  feed  them  and 
care  for  them.  In  my  Judgment,  that  is 
essential  to  the  o[)eration  of  a  private 
institution. 

For  thf  life  of  m.e  I  cannot  see  any 
substantial  difference  between  taking 
care  of  the  students  after  bringing  them 
to  the  campus,  and  housing  them  and 
feeding  then  and  taking  care  of  them, 
and  bringing  them  under  the  rule.s  and 
reKulatlons  of  the  private  Institution 
with  respect  to  their  conduct  on  tho 
campus,  and  what  we  would  provide 
here. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  once  tlie  stu- 
dents come  on  the  campus  Uif^y  are 
"wards  of  tlie  institution."  1  hey  are 
subject  to  all  the  rules  and  reKulations 
as  to  hours,  social  activities,  and  what 
not. 

I  most  respectfully  say  that  If  we  pro- 
vide all  those  facilities  by  way  of  loans, 
there  can  be  no  substantial  difft-rcnce 
between  that  and  providmg  loans  for 
laboratories  or  for  any  other  facilities. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  under  the  Defense 
Education  Act  we  provide  not  only  lab- 
oratory equipment,  but  also  remodeling 
of  classrooms  for  the  teaching  of  modern 
foreign  languages. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  ear- 
lier this  afternoon  raised  the  question 
that  we  have  no  guarantee  that  the 
.schools  would  not  use  these  facilities 
for  religious  purposes. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  continue  to 
follow  through  to  see  the  use  to  which 
our  loan  money  is  being  put.  If  we 
found  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  any  insti- 
tution— and  I  am  not  one  who  would 
even  susp*»ct  that  such  an  institution 
would  follow  bad  faith — we  would  have 
the  remedies  in  such  a  case. 

I  wish  to  conclude  my  argument  by 
saying  that  so  far  as  loans  for  educa- 
tional institutions  are  concerned,  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  to  what  aca- 
demic purpose  the  ln.stltution  puts  the 
loans.  We  are  putting  a  guarantee  In 
the  act  however  that  they  are  prohibited 


from  putting  such  a  loan  to  any  use  In 
connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  a 
religious  educational  purpose  or  func- 
tion. 

Mr  KRVIN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld  further? 

Mr  MORSE     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  see  If  the  Senator 
and  I  can  reach  a»;reement  on  one  pomt. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  concur 
or  disanrec  with  my  opinion  that  under 
the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
ca.se  of  Massachusetts  versus  Mellon  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  Individual 
American  citizen  under  the  amendment 
proposi'd  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  con- 
t-^t  in  the  Federal  court  the  question  of 
whe'.her  an  lalitution  rt»ceivlng  a  loan 
i.s  vinlatinK  that  amendment? 

Mr  n:ORSE  I  would  go  only  this  far 
under  the  Massachusetts  case,  to  say  that 
under  the  facus  of  that  case  the  court 
h.ii  made  very  clear  that  one  cannot 
raise  a  constitutional  question  before  the 
court  I  am  not  ready  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  I  think 
it  IS  Impossible  to  test  the  flrst  amend- 
ment under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  It  merely  has  not  been 
attempted  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
Ihat  would  be  a  most  fascinating  case. 
I  would  like  to  be  in  on  It.  I  said  In 
committep.  and  I  believe  I  said  tn  debate 
on  the  flexor,  when  that  question  was  be- 
fore us,  that  I  do  not  believe  the  Clark - 
Morse  bill  is  necessarily  essential  in 
order  to  get  judicial  review.  I  believe  we 
can  probably  get  it  under  tests  of  either 
the  College  Housing  Act  or  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  However,  the 
.surest  way  to  sret  Judicial  review  con- 
.sideralion  of  the  first  amendment  Is 
through  th*^  Clark-Morse  bill.  S.  1482. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  stiU  trymg  to  see  If 
we  cannot  reach  agreement  in  the  legal 
fl^ld.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  agree  with  me  In  the 
following,  that  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Massachusetts  versus 
Mellon  certainly  did  put  that  question  in 
a  somewhat  murky  condition? 

Mr  MORSE  Under  the  opera Uve 
facts  of  that  case,  but  only  under  that 
ca.'e  In  other  words,  I  say  most  respect- 
fully to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
I  sliall  not  say  here  that  I  think  that 
case  pertains  to  any  other  possible  set 
of  facts  than  those  involved  In  it.  How- 
ever. I  think  It  IS  possible  to  bring  a  case 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  or  the  college  housing  bill  which 
might  very  well  reach  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  I  should 
Like  to  see  it  attempted. 

In  order  to  remove  any  doubt  about  it. 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark]  and  I  have  offered  the  Judicial 
review  section  of  the  Clark-Morse  bill, 
which  Is  now  before  our  committee,  and 
which  was  worked  out  by  the  Attorney 
Ckneral  of  the  United  States,  the  Solici- 
tor General  of  the  United  States,  the 
.srnior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  senior  S«-nator  from  Oregon.  We  are 
satisfied  that  under  that  judicial  review 
section  it  will  be  possible  to  have  adjudi- 
cated the  whole  question  of  how  far  it 
is  possible  to  go  under  the  first  amend- 
ment in  the  whole  educational  fleld. 
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However,  I  wish  to  tie  down  the  de- 
bate this  afternoon  to  this  point.  I  am 
satisfied  that  tlie  provisions  which  axe 
contained  in  the  bill  are  constitutional; 
that  loans  under  the  limitations  we  have 
fixed  in  the  bill  are  constitutional;  and 
that  the  Hill-Morse  amendment.  Joined 
with  the  definitive  lanpuage  of  the  House 
as  to  what  an  academic  facility  is.  ac- 
complishes, to  all  Intents  and  purposes. 
the  laudable  major  objective  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  which  I  con- 
sider is  an  attempt  upon  his  part  to  re- 
state the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
church  and  State,  with  which  I  find  my- 
self in  complete  agreement. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Hill-Morse 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  fli&t,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  offering 
the  pending  amendment,  which  I  think 
buttons  up  tiH:htly  the  fact  that  Congress 
does  not  intend  to  have  any  Federal 
money  used  for  edifices,  buildings,  or 
classrooms  which  will  be  used  for  re- 
luuous  purposes.  I  think  we  are  all  clear 
on  that  point. 

Secondly — and  this  must  be  a  matter 
for  disaf-'reement  between  lawyers — I  do 
not  share  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  about  the  implications 
of  the  amendment;  in  fact,  I  share  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
the  section  which  we  jointly  wrote  into 
the  act  he  has  mentioned  make  it  possi- 
ble—indeed,  probable — that  this  ques- 
tion can  be  adjudicated  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Third,  and  finally,  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  whom  I  honor  for 
his  dLsagr cement— if  it  is  legal  and  if  It  Is 
not,  wc  have  be( n  violating  the  Constitu- 
tion for  many  years,  to  make  loans  to 
private  institutions  for  dormitories,  din- 
ing halls,  and  cafeterias — it  seems  to  me 
to  be  very  dlfQcult,  Indeed,  to  contend 
that  such  loans  cannot  equally  be  ex- 
tended for  academic  facilities  In  the  na- 
ture of  laboratories,  libraries,  classrooms, 
and  the  like,  when  coupled  with  the 
strintrent  prohibition  against  using  any 
of  the  space  thus  erected  with  Federal 
loan  money  for  religious  purposes. 


PARTICIPATION  BY  FRANK  B.  ELLIS 
IN    STOCKPILE   INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  last  Friday  President  Ken- 
nedy announced  that  Mr.  FYank  B.  Ellis, 
who,  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  has  for  the  past  several 
months  been  in  charge  of  the  strategic 
stockpiling  program  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, is  resigning  and  that  he  is  being 
nominated  as  a  Federal  Judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Louisiana. 

In  making  this  announcement  a 
spokesman  for  the  White  House  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Ellis  had  participated  in 
the  stockpile  investigation  which  had 
been  quietly  initiated  by  the  White 
House  last  spring  and  that  it  was  this 
inquiry  which  led  the  President  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  congressional  investi- 
gation was  needed  and  that  the  situation 
held  a  possibility  of  "imconscionable 
profits"  and  possible  mismanagement. 
In  pointing  out  Mr,  Ellis'  assistance  in 


this  preliminary  inquiry,  the  White 
House  emphasized  that  there  was  no 
relation  between  Mr.  Ellis'  selection  for 
the  Judgeship  and  the  stockpiling  in- 
vestigation. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Ellis  as  head 
of  the  Government  stockpiling  program 
did  not  do  a  good  job.  and  as  far  as  I 
know  he  is  fully  qualified  for  the  Federal 
judgeship  and  will  no  doubt  be  con- 
firmed by  an  overwhelming  vote.  I,  p)er- 
sonally,  have  every  intention  of  voting 
for  his  confirmation. 

However,  I  am  going  to  make  this  sug- 
gestion, that  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Ellis  for  this  judicial  appointment  be 
held  up  without  prejudice  until  Mr.  Ellis 
first  has  an  opiX)rtunity  to  appear  before 
the  congressional  committee  which  is 
beirig  set  up  to  investigate  the  stockpiling 
program  and  to  give  to  that  committee 
the  benefit  of  his  vast  knowledge  and 
experience  concerning  the  operations  of 
this  program. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  once 
Mr.  Ellis  is  confirmed  as  a  Federal  judge, 
under  our  constitutional  system  there 
would  be  a  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  requiring  him  to  testify  before  a  con- 
gressional committee.  I  am  not  in- 
ferring that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
administration  to  remove  Mr.  Ellis  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  congressional 
committee,  and  I  am  confident  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  no  objection  to  our  de- 
laying, without  prejudice,  the  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Ellis. 

Mr.  Ellis,  as  the  recent  head  of  the 
OflBce  of  Emergency  Planning,  was  in 
charge  of  our  strategic  stockpiling  pro- 
gram, and  as  an  oflBcial  he  played  an 
important  part  in  the  preliminary  in- 
quiry which  was  conducted  at  the  White 
House  suggestion  into  this  program, 
which  inquiry  led  to  the  President's  re- 
quest for  a  full-scale  investigation.  Cer- 
tainly, as  a  result  of  this  service,  he  does 
have  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  which 
would  be  of  great  sissistance  to  any 
congressional  investigating  committee. 
After  the  congressional  committee  has 
had  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Ellis'  testimony 
the  Senate  could  then  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  his  confirmation  as  a 
Federal  judge. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee can  develop  all  the  information 
which  is  needed  in  its  inquiry  without 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Ellis,  but  in  the 
light  of  the  importance  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  placed  upon  this  investigation 
we  do  not  want  to  overlook  any  possi- 
bility for  getting  the  whole  story. 

Once  again  I  compliment  the  President 
upon  the  interest  he  is  now  displaying 
in  curtailing  the  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures required  to  purchase  materials  in 
our  stockpiling  program  which  are  not 
needed  for  our  national  defense,  and 
again  I  pledge  both  to  the  President  and 
to  the  congressional  committee  my  full- 
est cooperation  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  all  of  the 
facts  surrounding  this  program. 


COMMUNITY     SELF-HELP 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  much  in  this  Chamber  about 
programs  to  assist  oiu-  small  cities  and 


communities   in   developing   their   eco- 
nomic position. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  last  session  was  the  much 
needed  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  This 
act  is  now  providing  grants  and  loans 
for  technical  assistance  and  economic 
development  in  areas  of  severe  and  per- 
sistent labor  surplus.  This  is  a  program 
which  I  have  long  supported. 

However,  there  is  no  substitute  for 
private  initiative. 

As  I  have  often  pointed  out  in  the 
past,  no  program  of  Federal  and  State 
assistance  will  be  of  any  value  unless  the 
community  itself  is  actively  interested 
in  helping  itself.  The  community  must 
seize  the  initiative.  It  must  work  to 
improve  its  facilities  and  make  its  at- 
tractions known  to  industry. 

An  example  of  such  a  community  self- 
help  program  is  foimd  in  my  own  State 
of  Colorado.  Last  year  the  community 
and  business  leaders  of  Canon  City  es- 
tablished the  Canon  City  Area  Develop- 
ment f^oundation.  Inc. 

This  foundation,  although  little  more 
than  p  year  old.  has  already  produced 
results.  A  site  has  been  purchased  for 
the  Royal  Gorge  Industrial  Park  and 
already  a  $90,000  factor,  producing  air- 
line baggage  conveyors,  has  been  con- 
structed in  the  park. 

I  have  now  received  a  statement  of 
the  aims  and  accomplishments  of  this 
foundation. 

The  best  summary  of  the  activities 
of  the  Canon  City  Area  Development 
Foundation  is  their  motto — found  in 
the  capital  letters  C.C.AX>.F.— that  is. 
Creating  Concerted  Action  for  a  Definite 
F\iture. 

In  closing.  I  am  sure  the  Senate  will 
be  interested  in  reading  of  the  work  of 
the  incorporators  of  this  organization. 
These  men  are  all  members  of  the  busi- 
ness community  of  Canon  City.  They  are 
Mr.  Burl  E.  Huitt.  Mr.  William  P.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  David  Marcott,  Mr.  Lee  Peter- 
son, Mr.  George  E.  Smith,  Mr.  Ralph 
Tomberlin,  and  Mr.  George  S.  Winters. 
Tribute  must  also  be  given  to  Mrs. 
Pauline  L.  Bryan,  manager  of  the  Canon 
City  Area  Development  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  purposes 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Canon  City 
Area  Development  Foundation  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE    AND    AIMS 

Promote  and  encourage  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial enterprises  In  the  Canon  City  region 
by: 

1.  Providing  suitable  industrial  sites 
through  development  of  the  Royal  Gorge 
Industrial  Park. 

2.  Insuring,   after  Investigation,  adequate 
financial  assistance  through  local  firms  and 
or  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

3.  Working  for  a  planned  development  of 
the  region  with  respect  to  present  and  pro- 
spective industry. 

PRESENT    TRACT 

Twenty-eight  and  five-hundredths  will  be 
enlarged  as  additional  InvestmentB  are  made 
by  individuals  and  firms  interested  in 
planned  Industrial  development  of  Canon 
City.     Your  investment  or  Inquiries  can  be 
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made  to:  William  F.  Jackson,  president,  or 
Mra.  Pauline  L.  Bryan,  manager,  CCADP, 
Inc..  Poat  Office  Box  866.  Canon  City.  Colo. 

Canon  City  (located  on  U.S.  50)  Is  served 
by  Atchison  Topeka  *  SanU  Pe  Railroad 
and  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad 
and  Rio  Grande  Motorway. 

Fremont  County  Airport,  certlrted  In  1961 
by  CAA.  Is  5  miles  from  Canon  City  on  U  S 
50. 

Plans  are  being  developed  for  a  helicopter 
port  and  runway  at  the  Eloyal  Gorge  Indus- 
trial Park. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

I.  Negotiated  purchase  of  a  28  08  acre  plot 
through  AT  &  S.F.  Railway  Co  from  the 
Cherokee  &  Pittsburg  Coal  ft  Mining  Co  as 
Initial  site  for  Royal  Gorge  Industrial  Parle 

a.  Preliminary  planning  and  development 
of  the  tract  as  follows  • 

a.  Surveyed  and  constructed  access  road.-; 

b  Obtained  electrical  power  and  naiurai 
gas  for  the  area 

c.  Secured  water  from  Cutter  Corp  atul 
city  of  Canon  City. 

3.  Gave  6-plus  acres  of  the  tract  to  Fry  & 
Co  as  site  for  construction  of  a  new  $90  000 
factory  building-  completed  December  ;961 
This  building  houses  the  company's  local  ex- 
panding airline  baggage  conveyor  and  Je -p- 
loadlng  manufacturing  plant 

IMMEDIATE    NEEDS 

1    Secure  funds   to  complete   payment   I'T 
Installation  of  water  line 
a.  Complete  master  plan 
3    Complete  road  construction. 

4.  Obtain  option  on  surrounding  land  for 
future  growth 


AID  FXDR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  "S.  1241  >  to  authorize  assist- 
ance to  public  and  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  im- 
provement of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facilities  and  to  authorize  .scholar- 
ships for  undergraduate  study  in  such 
institutions 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
expect  to  vote  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  although  I 
think  it  is  totally  inadequate  to  meet 
the  objection  I  have  made.  At  the  .same 
time.  I  should  say  it  is  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  powder  puff  improvement 
upon  the  bill  in  its  original  form  I  do 
not  intend  to  vote  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President  any  com- 
pliment from  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  concerning  our  amendment  i.s 
appreciated 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  would  lay  the  flattorinc 
unction  to  my  soul  that  perhaps  my 
amendment  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  inspiration  which  led  to  the 
presentation  of  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  frrm  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  plead  guilty  to  that 
charge 

Mr.  ER\TN.  I  do  not  oppose  the 
amendment  It  does  not  interfere  in 
any  way  with  my  amendment,  becau-e 
It  covers  other  phases  of  the  bill  So  I 
offer  no  objection  to  its  adoption 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  thi.s 
matter  of  loans  and  grants  wa.s  a  ques- 
tion of  concern  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  I  should  say  that 
not  only  is  it  a  matter  of  current  inter- 


est and  enduring  significance ,  but  dur- 
ing the  time  when  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion was  before  our  subcommittee  and 
later  the  full  committee,  it  waa  a  subject 
for  considerable  discussion  The  pro- 
posal against  grants  was  voted  on  in 
committee  when  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  was  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  record 
may  be  clear  .so  far  as  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  concerned,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  during  the  consideration  of 
the  National  Defen.se  Education  Act  the 
.subcommittee  and  committee  were  con- 
cerned on  that  phase  of  that  legislation, 
as  to  the  amounts  of  money  and  meth- 
ods by  which  funds  miuht  be  tiivtii  in 
aid  to  institutions  of  higher  learning.  I 
offered  an  amendment  which  in  effect, 
would  have  prohibited  any  Krant.s  and 
would  have  confined  the  funds  to  loans 
At  the  moment  there  wa.s  no  definitive 
language  that  we  were  actually  consider- 
in-;  The  record  will  indicate  that  the 
amendment  wliich  I  offt-red  in  principle 
did  not  prevail  There  was  a  feeling 
within  the  committee  at  that  particular 
time  that  grants  a.s  well  a.s  loans  should 
be  provided  both  public  and  private  non- 
profit colle^e.s  .Tnd  unversitifs 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  P'residei^.t.  will  the 
Senator  from  Wr^t  Virmnia  yield"' 
Mr  RANDOLPH  I  vield 
Mr  MOHSB^  I  wish  to  testify  as 
chairman  of  the  Sutirommittee  on  Edu- 
cation that  thf*  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
mnia was  the  leader  in  committer  in  our 
di.--cus.sion  concerning  loans  and  »<ranUs. 
The  S«'nalor  from  West  Virv^inia  m.ide  it 
peifectly  clear  t'>  the  committee  that  he 
would  oppose  a  bill  which  provided 
grants  to  private  schfK)l.s  The  Senator 
will  recall  that  he  wa.s  joined  in  that 
position  by  the  able  S^^nator  from  North 
Dakota  i  Mr  Bi'rdkk!  Hi*  wa-s  loined 
also  by  the  St^nator  from  Texas  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  m  our  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  issue  The  S^^nator  will 
recall  that,  a^  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  told  them  that  I  share  the  view- 
that  wf^  should  limit  the  bill  to  loans,  and 
that  It  should  not  providf^  fur  i^rants 
That  IS  why  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago, 
in  my  answer  to  the  St-nator  from  North 
Carolina  that  I  wi.sh  to  stres,s  the  fact 
that  this  bill  provides  for  loans,  not  for 
grants  to  private  t-ducational  institu- 
tions 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  Pre.sident.  the 
distingui.shed  Senator  from  Ore«on,  who 
is  m  charue  of  this  bill  on  the  floor,  is 
correct ,  he  will  recall  that  la.st  week  in 
tiie  debate  it  was  said  that  the  House 
version  difTcrs  from  the  proiKJsal  now 
before  the  Senate,  In  that  the  House 
measure,  in  dealing  with  the  specific  sub- 
ject of  aid  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, would  provide  grants,  as  well  as 
loans,  whereas  the  substance  of  the 
measure  now  t>efore  the  Senate  is  en- 
tirely m  the  category  of  loans,  and  has 
no  relationship  to  t; rants  to  private  non- 
profit institutions 

Furthermore,  I  should  like  to  make 
t!ie  record  clear  as  to  my  own  position. 
\vhich  ha.s  been  stated  over  and  over 
again  in  both  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. It  IS  that  of  course  I  am  opposed 
to  public  grants  which  would  be  used  by 
private  and  parochial  schools      Regard- 


less of  whether  we  are  concerned  with 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities  or  the  giv- 
ing of  aid  in  connection  with  the  salaries 
of  teachers  m  connection  ^ith  public 
education  at  either  the  primary  or  the 
.secondary  level.  I  have  felt  that  no  funds 
should  be  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  makmg  grants  to  private 
or  parochial  or  church  schools,  regard- 
less of  the  level  of  education  Involved. 
The  legislation  as  proposed,  and  also 
as  strengthened  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  I 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr. 
Hill  1 .  does  not  violate  the  position  which 
has  been  taken  by  me  This  proposed 
IcKi.slation  confines  lUself— very  prop- 
erly—to loans:  and  it  has  been  my  belief 
that  this  measure  would  not  result  in 
any  violation  of  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion for  separation  between  church  and 
state 

I  can  well  understand  the  concern  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  His 
belief,  which  is  shared  by  many  of  us.  Is 
that  we  should  not  approach  the  edge — 
perhaps  one  could  call  it  the  ragged 
edKe  -and  should  not  approach  the  brink 
i)t  violating  the  clearly  expressed  prin- 
ciple rf  separation  of  church  and  state, 
by  a  piovi.-ion  of  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
religious  education,  directly  or  Indirectly. 
At  this  point  I  should  hke  to  read  from 
an  article  prepared  by  me  in  1938.  and 
published  m  the  periodical  Liberty,  a 
mak'a/.me  of  religious  freedom: 

When  we  ^peilk  of  the  separation  of  church 
tiud  state  In  the  United  States,  we  do  not 
mean  'imply  the  absence  of  a  church  sup- 
j.irtrd  by  Federal  taxes,  nor  do  we  n-.ean 
simp;y  the  rights  of  all  men.  regardless  of 
.'p!i^:U)i-.  credo,  to  the  privilege*  of  citizen- 
ship If  religious  freedom  is  to  be  trlum- 
ph.mt  In  our  Republic.  Its  spirit  must  live 
\«,lfhln  the  c institutions  of  all  the  com- 
IK.neiit  States  The  Judge  of  every  local 
court  must  be  imbued  with  It  And  above 
all  i.u  une  <.f  us  can  afford  to  lose  sight  of 
It  .us  being  one  of  the  pillars  upon  which 
•ir  R.public  Is  founded  Our  belief  In  the 
freedom  of  con.sclence  Is  the  very  material 
of  that  structure 

Mr   President,  each  of  us  should.  I  be- 

lifve  exercise  constant  vigilance  against 
any  intrusion  by  the  church  into  state 
affairs,  or  by  the  state — I  shall  say  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina — into 
thp  affairs  of  religion. 

Since  publication  of  the  magazine 
article  which  I  wrote  in  1938.  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  rendered  many  de- 
cisions in  which  it  has  given  specific  ex- 
pression to  the  general  philosophy  I  have 
voiced 

Unfortunately,  I  was  unable  to  be  on 
the  floor  during  all  of  the  speech  de- 
livered by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr  Ervin  1 ;  therefore.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  at  that  time  he  stated  that 
in  Its  opinion  in  the  case  of  Everson 
against  Board  of  Education,  the  Supreme 
Court  declared 

nie  establishment  of  religion'  clause  of 
the  fl^^t  amendment  means  at  least  this 
Neither  a  State  nur  the  Federal  Government 
ciui  set  up  a  church  Neither  can  pass  laws 
which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or 
prefer  one  religion  over  another.  No  tax  In 
any  amount  laree  or  small,  can  be  levied 
to  support  any  religious  activities  or  Institu- 
tions whatever  they  may  be  called,  or  what- 
ever form  they  may  adopt  to  teach  or  prac- 
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tlce  religion.  In  the  words  of  Jefferson,  the 
clause  against  establl£hment  of  religion  by 
l.iw  waa  Intended  to  erect  a  "wall  of  separa- 
tion between  church  and  state." 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
.'•  I  nalor  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BuR- 
MCK  in  the  clmir).  Does  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina? 

Mr   RANDOLPH.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
semor  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that 
in  my  speech  earher  today  I  read  ex- 
actly that  part  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Everson  case,  and 
I  emphasized  that  in  that  opinion  the 
Fupreme  Court  stated  that  neither  the 
Federal  Government  nor  the  States  can 
aid  any  religion  or  all  religions.  I 
si)ecifically  cited  that  part  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  opinion,  to  prove  that  any 
kind  of  aid — whether  in  the  form  of 
tuants.  or  in  the  form  of  loans,  or  in  any 
other  form — would  contravene  the  estab- 
lishment-of-reUgion  clause  of  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  It 
will  do  no  harm  to  have  cited  that  Su- 
preme Court  oprinion  a  second  time  for 
the  record,  inasmuch  as  the  opinion  is 
stated  in  such  clear  and  forceful  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
great  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  agrees  with 
nie  that  that  is  a  great  statement  of  the 
principle  involved  In  the  establishment- 
of-relipion  clause  in  the  first  amendment 
of  the  Constitution.  I  feel  flattered  that 
the  Senator  from  Wast  Virginia  has  se- 
lected the  same  part  of  the  opinion  that 
I  did.  because  it  is  a  beautiful  passage, 
and  it  Ls  also  a  wonderful  exposition  of 
the  principle  involved. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

In  the  Everson  case  there  was  a  dis- 
sent— with  the  concurrence  of  Justice 
Frankfurter.  Justice  Jackson,  and  Justice 
Burton,  and  by  Justice  Rutledge — which 
perhaps  is  relevant  today,  as  relevant  to 
our  thinking  here  on  this  question  as 
was  the  majority  opinion  from  which  I 
have  JiLst  quoted.  Referring  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  amendment  and  the 
meaning  which  the  freedom-of-religion 
clause  held  for  its  Irasners.  Justice  Rut- 
l<dge  stated  that  its  purpose — 

Was  to  create  a  complet-e  and  permanent 
6<-p!\ratlon  of  the  spheres  of  religious  activity 
and  cIvU  authority  by  comprehensively  for- 
bidding every  form  of  public  aid  or  support 
for  religion.  •  *  •  In  view  of  this  history 
n  >  further  proof  Is  needed  that  the  amend- 
ment forbids  any  appropriation,  large  or 
small,  from  public  funds  to  aid  or  support 
any  and  all   religious  exercises. 

I  said  earlier  that  there  have  been 
attempts  to  breach  this  complete  and 
Pf-rmanent  separation  by  offering  gov- 
ernmental assistajice  to  private  and  pa- 
rochial and  church-afflliated  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  These  efforts  are 
often  justified,  according  to  those  who 
advocate  them,  on  these  arguments: 
First,  for  the  national  defense.  That  is 
certainly  a  primary  aigument  which  Is 


used.  Second,  the  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  of  parochial  and  church 
schools.  And  then,  of  course,  the  third 
reason  of  the  public  welfare  concept,  on 
which  some  States  have  taken  certain 
actions  going  to  that  particular  point, 
which  I  shall  not  elucidate  at  this  time. 

I  could,  of  course,  reply  that  we  may 
not  allow  unconstitutional  practices  to 
be  smuggled  in  under  this  legislative 
proposal  or  any  other  legislative  pro- 
posal cloaked  in  the  guise  of  the  what 
I  believe  to  be  faulty  reasoning. 

To  speak  with  complete  candor,  the 
national  defense,  in  the  sense  that  the 
term  is  used  in  the  cold-war  context,  is 
not  involved  in  the  measure  before  the 
Senate  this  afternoon.  We  have  con- 
sidered the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  and  the  background  of  action  with- 
in the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee has  been  attested  to  not  only  by 
the  remarks  which  I  have  made,  but  by 
the  p>ertinent  comment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1. 

I  would  desire  to  ask.  before  leaving 
this  subject,  whether  there  is  in  the 
Senate,  a  desire  at  present  to  advance 
grants  to  private  and  parochial  and 
church-related  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  higher  education  involved  in  the 
pending  bill?  I  say  no.  it  is  not  involved. 
Of  course.  I  can  realize  very  well  that 
there  is  some  shading  of  opinion.  The 
conviction  of  each  Senator  is  involved 
on  basic  principle.  When  we  make  a 
loan,  a  loan  which  is  to  be  repaid,  and 
when  we  make  a  grant,  a  grant  which  is 
an  outright  gift,  there  is  a  very  real  dif- 
ference, in  the  thinking  of  the  Senator 
who  now  speaks.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Salem  College,  at 
Salem,  W.  Va..  and  I  also  have  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  director.  :  Davis 
and  Elkins  College,  an  institution  in 
which  I  had  the  responsibility  of  teach- 
ing for  6  years.  In  the  former  instance, 
I  was  a  student  and  was  graduated  from 
that  institution.  In  the  second  in- 
stance, as  indicated,  I  was  a  member  of 
its  faculty. 

I  say  to  Senators  who  are  present  in 
this  forum  that  both  institutions  have 
been  the  recipients  of  loans  which  have 
come  to  us  for  dormitories  and  dining 
rooms  constructed  on  their  campuses. 
Both  of  these  veiT  splendid  schools  have 
received  loans  which  have  enabled  them 
to  construct  facilities  which  were  needed. 

They  were  loans,  I  repeat,  and  do  no 
violence  to  the  principles  to  which  I 
adhere. 

The  security  and  integrity  of  Ameri- 
can freedoms,  of  course,  must  be 
preserved.  I  do  not  want  to,  shall  I  say, 
wave  any  flag  here,  or  emphasize  with 
undue  vigor  the  so-called  patriotic 
angle.  I  have  no  wish  to  do  that.  I 
speak  on  this  subject  quietly  and,  I 
trust,  succinctly.  I  hope  also  to  talk 
earnestly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  glad  the  Sen- 
ator is  giving  his  support,  on  the  floor, 
just  as  he  did  in  committee,  to  loans 
under  the  bill.  The  universities  and  col- 
leges of  West  Virginia  have  received, 
under  existing  college  housing  loan  pol- 
icies, a  total  of  $18,632,000.    In  many 


other  States,  other  schools  in  varying 
proportions  have  received  this  loan  aid. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  providing  those  figures  at  this 
point  in  the  debate. 

The  freedoms  which  have  been  en- 
joyed, we  would  place  in  jeopardy  if  we 
were  to  make  outright  grants  rather 
than  loans.  As  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  would  say  again  if  he  were 
speaking,  the  grants  would  certainly 
violate  the  letter  and  the  intent  of  the 
first  amendment  clause  which  goes  to 
the  "establishment  of  religion."  But 
when  we  provide  a  loan  which  is  to  be 
repaid,  regardless  of  the  interest  rate, 
we  are  in  a  different  category  from  that 
which  exists  when  we  make  an  outright 
grant,  a  contribution,  a  gift,  to  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  out- 
right grants  or  gifts,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  loans,  on  the  other  hand,  and  that  a 
loan  does  not  violate  the  constitutional 
prohibition,  while  a  grant  does? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  correct  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  states  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  obviously  given  con- 
siderable thought  to  this  subject.  I 
would  direct  his  attention,  if  I  may.  to 
title  II  of  the  bill,  which  deals  with 
scholarships.  Grants  will  be  made  to 
scholars  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  a  year,  but 
in  addition  to  those  grants,  title  11  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  Goveriunent  shall 
pay  to  the  school  which  the  applicant 
chooses  as  his  school  the  sum  of  $350  a 
year. 

The  grant  of  $1,000  to  the  applicant 
scholar  w^ill  be  made.  He  then  will 
choose  his  school.  After  he  chooses  his 
school,  under  the  provisions  of  title  n, 
$350  will  be  paid  to  the  school,  regard- 
less of  whether  it  is  of  denominational 
or  public  background. 

My  question  is,  Would  that  provision 
for  the  payment  of  $350  to  the  school, 
which  might  include  a  denominational 
school,  violate  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, this  phrase  of  the  bill  gives  me 
grave  concern.  I  cannot  pass  it  over 
lightly  by  saying  we  did  that  in  the  so- 
called  GI  bill  of  rights,  which  legisla- 
tion has  become  law.  It  is  there.  The 
situation  the  Senator  has  outlined  does 
exist. 

There  will  be  offered,  this  afternoon 
or  tomorrow,  certain  amendments  which 
may  go  to  the  exact  point  of  scholarships 
and  the  relationship  of  the  contributions 
in  reference  to  this  question. 

I  appreciate  the  inquiry  and,  coupled 
with  it,  the  thinking,  in  degree,  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  seems  to  be  a 
parallel,  in  that  it  will  be  not  a  loan  but 
a  grant.  It  will  be  a  grant  to  the  school. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  lays 
the  groundwork  that  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion betweoi  the  loan  and  a  grant,  that 
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loans  are  permissible  and  grants  are  not 
I  can  understand  his  concern.    I  have  a 
grave  question  about  the  situation. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  is  an  issue 
which  is  well  raised  in  connection  with 
our  deliberations  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  the  point  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr   RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  under  the  scholarship  provision  of 
the  bill  the  scholarship  will  be  granted 
to  the  student.  Then  the  student  will 
make  a  decision  as  to  what  institution 
he  wishes  to  attend.  Let  us  assume  he 
selects  the  University  of  Ohio,  or  select.s 
a  private  institution  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  The  bill  provides  that  he  will  take 
with  him  to  that  institution  an  addi- 
tional $350  to  pay  part,  and  only  part. 
of  the  cost  the  Institution  will  incur  as 
the  result  of  his  selection  of  that  institu- 
tion as  the  place  for  his  education. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  as  the 
testimony  and  evidence  taken  m  our 
committee  show,  will  not  begin  to  pay  the 
real  cost  occasioned  to  the  institution, 
which  it.  in  turn,  will  have  to  pay  in 
order  to  educate  that  student,  but  at 
least  it  will  be  some  contribution  to  the 
institution  for  accepting  the  student,  to 
carry  un  his  work  in  that  university 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   RANDOLPH     I  yield 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Section  208  of  the 
bill  provides,  in  part; 

In  order  partially  to  compensate  luatitu- 
tlons  of  higher  education  for  expenses.  In 
excess  of  student  tuition  and  other  fees, 
incurred  by  such  institutions  in  providing 
education  to  persons  awarded  scholarships 
and  receiving  payments  with  resp)ect  thereto 
under  this  title  the  Commissioner  sh  ill  in 
accordance  with  regulations,  pay  each  insti- 
tution which  such  a  person  attends  during 
the  major  portion  of  each  academic  year  for 
which  such  person  receives  scholarship  pay- 
ments, the  amnunt  of  $350. 

The  money  will  be  paid  directly  to  the 
in.-.titution  of  higher  learning  and  it  will 
be  a  supplement  to  the  $1,000  That  is 
about  the  k)est  one  can  say  for  it.  It  will 
be  a  supplement  to  the  $1,000  paid  to 
the  student,  while  allowing  him  to 
choose  the  college  he  will  attend 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr   RANDOLPH.     I  yield  further 

Mr  MORSE.  What  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  says  is  perfectly  true  As  the  Sen- 
ator pointed  out  In  his  reading,  it  is  to 
be  a  partial  payment  toward  the  encum- 
brance which  the  institution  will  incur 
in  educating  the  student. 

We  took  the  position  that  if  student  X 
were  to  select  institution  A  aj  the  insti- 
tution which  he  wished  to  attend  to  get 
his  education,  there  ought  to  follow  him 
to  that  institution  a  sum  of  $350  to  be 
of  assistance  to  the  institution,  to  pay 
part  of  the  extra  cost  which  the  Insti- 
tution will  incur  as  a  result  of  his  ma- 
triculation. 

In  that  sense,  it  is  a  contribution  to 
the  institution,  but  the  institution  still 
will  have  to  pay  more  than  the  student 
will  bring  to  the  institution,  both  by  way 


of  the  tuition,  which  he  will  pay  for  out 
of  his  scholarship  grant,  plus  the  $350 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio  we  feel 
that  money  is  really  following  the  stu- 
dent. The  money  is  contributed  to  the 
institution  through  the  conduit  of  the 
student  The  decision  as  to  which  ln.sti- 
tution  will  get  the  money  will  be  left  up 
to  the  voluntary  judK:ment  of  the  stu- 
dent, who  will  s"lect  the  school  at  whl'^h 
he  wishes  to  get  his  training. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  agree  that  the  particular 
institution  to  which  the  student  eoes. 
whenever  a  selectee  under  the  law  goes 
to  the  school,  will  receive  $350  more  than 
It  would  receive  from  its  private  .stu- 
dents'' 

Mr    MORSF      That  is  trup 

Mr  I  ArsCllE  In  the  minority 
views,  It   is  stated 

BT-.  and  thl-i  is  the  significant  pr"\lslon. 
the  cnllege  atteiided  by  thf  srholir^hlp  re- 
cipient receives  fr<irn  the  Pederftl  O'.vprn- 
ment  a  gr.mt  nf  $350  f>er  annum  f^r  each 
scholarship  recipient  In  attendance  during 
the  year  '■  Tlius,  the  education  ;f  a  jtuclent 
whi)  can  pav  his  own  way  without  the  aid  of 
a  Federal  sch  il.irshlp  costs  the  college  out 
if  Its  own  rcsi.iurce«.  ^350  a  year  m.ire  than 
doe.s  the  educTtlon  --if  a  scholar' h'.p  refipient 
who  brings  with  him  f  >r  'he  institution  a 
direct  P«Kleral  grant  "f  $.350 

Mr    MORSE     That  is  true 

Mr    IAl'."=;CHE      That  is  true 

Mr  MORSE  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  save  the  waste  of  a  very  valuable 
brainpower  .sovirce  of  this  country  It  is 
repre.sented  by  those  students  who  prob- 
ably will  not  go  to  college  at  all  if  we  do 
not  have  the  scholarship  program  We 
say  that  if  wc  are  to  help  these  studenLs 
who  otherwise  niiaht  not  to  to  colle^'e — 
and  thereby  m  my  jud-'ment.  cause  a 
lo.ss  -"f  great  wealth  to  the  country  as  a 
whole—  and  if  v.-e  are  to  encourage  them 
to  so  on  to  colU^ge.  It  Is  only  fair  and 
equitable  to  say  to  the  institution  which 
will  receive  them,  'We  are  going  to  help 
you  out  this  much  We  are  tioing  to  help 
you  (-ut  m  the  amount  of  $350  " 

If  the  Senator  asks  me  why  it  is  $3=)0 
rather  than  $300  or  $400,  or  any  other 
figure.  I  shall  be  forced  to  say.  We  think 
this  IS  a  fair  and  reasonable  figure  based 
upon  the  judk'ment  we  received  from 
educational  authorities  who  testified  be- 
f(jre  us  We  think  it  is  a  pretty  equitable 
adjustment  " 

In  considering  whether  the  figure 
should  be  $350  $375  or  $325  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  could  not  justify  the  $350 
in  relation  to  some  other  close  flcure 
We  think  $350  is  a  pretty  equitable 
f'lv'ure 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  cannot  see  the  jus- 
tification for  requiring  a  student  *  hn  l.s 
not  receiving'  a  Federal  scholarship  to 
pay  $1,000  to  the  institution,  while  the 
one  who  receives  the  Federal  scholarship 
will  pay  $1  000  and  the  Clovernment  will 
add  S350.  to  be  paid  to  thiat  in.stitution  of 
higher  learning  regardle.ss  of  whether  it 
IS  a  public  institution  of  higher  learning 
or  a  private  denominational  school 

Mr  MORSE  We  think  it  is  a  reason- 
able program  to  obtain  the  cooperation 
we  need  from  the  educational  institu- 
tions We  think  It  is  not  partir-iiarlv 
fair  to  say  to  an  educational  institution. 
"We  are  going  to  be  responsible  for  these 
students  urging  tiieir  adnassinn  to  y  >i.i 


institution  on  the  basis  of  a  scholarship 
and  then  say  that  you  have  to  take  care 
(  f  them  and  we  will  not  make  any  con- 
tribution at  all  " 

Mr  I  AUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  further  state- 
menf 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey  Mr.  Presl- 
d'-nt.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  RANDOLPH  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  then  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  does  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  unless  scholarships  by 
uay  of  grant  are  provided,  highly  Intelli- 
lent  students  will  not  go  to  college  on 
the  basis  of  lark  of  money.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, if  the  only  way  we  can  Induce  stu- 
dents to  go  to  college  is  by  providing 
payments  through  ,«^hoIarship8,  we 
vi.nuld  by  doing  so,  Indulge  In  a  hazard 
at  the  very  bct;innmg  In  my  opinion. 
the  intellectual  student.  If  he  were  pro- 
vided with  the  power  to  borrow  the 
ni  cessary  money,  would  avail  himself  of 
that  borrowing  power  and  attend  the 
liniversity  of  his  choice. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  will  the 
S'-nator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr    RANIDOLPH      I  yield 

Mr  MORSE  I  understand  the  point 
of  View  of  the  Stnator  from  Ohio.  One 
of  tile  problem.s  involved  in  the  debate 
l.s  that  we  are  urging  the  adoption  of  a 
program  t>efore  men  and  women  who 
are  self-made  men  and  women.  The 
men  and  women  in  the  Senate  are  men 
and  women  who  have  made  great  sacri- 
fices in  practically  every  instance  to 
attain  the  position  they  have  attained 
But  I  think  it  IS  easy  for  us  to  Judge 
otiiers  by  ourselves,  and  so  easy  to  take 
the  po.sition  that  my  friend  from  Ohio 
has  taken 

.\fter  all.  we  would  be  running  a  risk 
t  lat  young  men  and  women  would  not  be 
^>.lllln8  to  borrow  the  necessary  money  in 
order  to  go  to  college,  as  we  did.  for  ex- 
ample Hut  the  evidence  is  against  us. 
The  evidence  us  that  many  thousands  of 
high  school  MI  aduates  in  this  country  are 
very  superior  Last  Friday  I  had  printed 
m  the  Ke(  >Rr)  an  analysis  of  the  numtjer 
of  high  .school  graduates  who  are  in  the 
upper  30  percent  of  their  graduating 
class  but  are  not  going  on  to  college. 
r*iey  want  to  go  on  to  college  and  ought 
to  bo  heU)ed  to  do  so,  not  only  from  their 
own  starulpomt  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  strength  and  security  of  our  coun- 
t:-v 

The  .sad  fact  is  that,  though  we  may 
not  apprf'ciale  it.  it  is  true  that  if  we 
in.si.st  that  such  students  encumber 
tl.em.sf'lves  witli  loans,  which  over  a  col- 
*(•'_:(»  course  would  total  $7,000  mini- 
mum— t  lie  figures  submitted  at  the  hear- 
lu'^s  show  a  minimum  figure  of  $7,000  to 
'.:o  through  a  4-year  course — the  students 
V.  ill  not  do  It 

The  question  I  ask  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider l.s.  Can  we  afford  that  potential  loss 
ui  valuable  brainpwwer  resource  In  this 
country'  That  i.s  why  the  Senate  will 
find  me.  when  we  reach  that  section  of 
t  .e  bill  opjiosing  striking  grants  and 
'ib.stitutin;,'  loans  on  the  scholarship 
que-ti  in.  because  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
I''?  nntional  "^elf-defense  to  see  to  it  that 
w"  stop  wa.sting  that  brainpower. 
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I  wish  I  could  agree  with  my  friend 
from  Ohio,  but  I  think  he  is  dead  wrong 
if  he  thinks  that  all  potentially  able 
students  will  borrow  money  to  go  to 
college.  They  are  not  doing  so.  They 
get  job.s  and  think  of  the  immediate 
present  and  the  future.  They  will  get 
married.  They  are  going  ahead  and 
living  out  their  lives:  and.  as  a  result, 
they  will  not  return  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  the  great  increase  in 
tax  dollars  that  they  otherwise  would 
pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  if  we  were  willing  to  help  them 
now  in  their  formative  years  to  go  to 
college,  to  receive  their  degrees,  and  to 
realize  a  greater  earning  power  later. 

It  is  very  easy  for  us  in  our  fifties, 
sixties,  and  seventies,  to  speculate  as  to 
what  we  might  do  if  we  were  17  or  18 
years  old  today,  as  contrasted  with  the 
situation  which  existed  when  we  were  17 
or  18  years  of  age.  There  have  been 
great  changes.  We  must  not  project  our- 
selves into  the  position  of  the  17-  and 
18-year-old  at  the  present  time.  But 
we  ought  to  listen  to  the  testimony  of 
educational  authorities  about  the  prob- 
lem They  say  that  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  does  not 
.square  with  what  happens  in  practice. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record — I 
shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  read  them  now — statements  on  this 
subject  by  college  presidents  and  others. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments and  materials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  p    280  of  the  hearing  record ) 
Statement  or  Evrarrr  Case.  President,  Col- 
gate   UNrvEEsiTT;    Accompanied   by    Logan 
WujsoN,  President.  American  Council  on 
EorcATioN.   AND  Charles  G    Dobbins.  St  aft 

A.SSOCIATE.      AmBHICAN     COUNCIL     ON      EDUCA- 
TION. AND  Secretary.  Committee  on  Rela- 
tionships   or    Higher    Education    to    the 
Ftderal  Government 
Dr    Ca.se    Thank  you,  Mr    Chairman 
•  •  •  •  • 

Proceeding  now  to  Title  II  Scholarships 
for  college  students,  the  council  finds  reason 
for  deep  prnt iflcattnn  We  have  recommend- 
ed a  Federal  scholarship  program  for  many 
years  The  Federal  Government,  we  believe, 
can  and  -should  provide  greater  assistance  In 
removing  financial  barriers  to  higher  educa- 
tion for  qualified  student*  Costs  to  the 
students,  according  to  a  ci^uncU  survey,  have 
risen  at  bf)th  public  and  private  Institu- 
tions as  much  In  the  last  4  years  as  In  the 
preceding  8  years  or  In  the  20  before  that. 
The  loan  program  under  the  NDEA  has  helped 
many  families  In  the  middle-Income  brackets. 
but  qualified  students  at  the  very  low  Income 
levels  are  finding  college  more  and  more  dlfB- 
fult   to  finance 

AH  the  studies  made  In  recent  years  by  the 
council  have  shown  strong  support  In  the 
ftc.idemlc  world  f'lr  Federal  scholarships.  An 
inquiry  to  our  membership  as  late  as  last  No- 
vember askmp.  "Should  a  Federal  scholar- 
ship pri>t;rrtm  be  added  to  the  NDEA?" 
lirmik^ht  un  afflrmatlve  vote  of  more  than  2 
to  1  It  win  not  surprise  you,  I  am  sure, 
to  know  that  In  answer  to  the  question.  "For 
t'lich  scholarship  student  enrolled,  should  the 
educational  Institution  receive  a  cost-of -edu- 
cation grant?"  there  was  an  afHrmatlve  vote 
of  4  to   1 

Early  In  1958  the  council  proposed  n  pro- 
trnim  that  In  nearly  all  essential  details, 
including  total  Cost,  was  the  program  In 
.s.  1241.  We  projxjsed  then,  for  the  first  time, 
a  co6t-of-educatlon  payment  to  the  Institu- 


tion chosen  by  the  scholarship  holder,  a  pro- 
posal which,  we  are  pleased  to  note,  is  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  The  council's  ctirrent 
recommendations  are  fully  in  harmony  also 
with  the  bill's  provision  for  variable  stipends 
not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  any  academic  year, 
and  with  the  objective  of  seeking  out  and 
assisting  students  of  academic  promise  in 
greatest  financial  need. 


Supplementary  Statements  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation Bills  S.  1241  and  S.  585  by  the 
Association  for  Higher  Education 

•  •  •  •  • 

federal  loan  funds  and  scholarships 
We  recommend  continuation   of  the  Fed- 
eral student  loan  program  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

To  Identify  students  of  high  potentiality 
and,  by  reducing  economic  barriers,  to  en- 
courage them  to  attend  college,  we  recom- 
mend a  Federal  scholarship  program  provid- 
ing a  minimum  of  25,(k)0  new  scholarships 
annually. 

We  recommend  the  elimination  of  the  re- 
quirement of  the  disclaimer  affidavit  in  the 
present  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

•  •  •  •  • 

G  Kerry  Smith, 

Executive  Secretary. 
A.isociation  for  Higher  Education. 


Excerpts  From  Sontcr  Materials  Relating 
TO  College  Enrollment  Prepared  by  the 
Office  of  Education 

SUPERIOR  HIGH   .school  GP.ADrATKS  WHO  DO  NOT 
ENTER    COLLEGE 

Between  160,000  and  200,000  youth  of  high 
ability  annually  fall  to  attend  college.  Of 
these,  60,000  to  100.000  might  be  reached  if 
financial  assistance  was  made  available  to 
them 

Charles  C.  Cole,  Jr  ,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity has  made  the  most  comprehensive  and 
significant  study  of  able  high  school  gradu- 
ates who  fall  to  Ro  to  college.     He  writes: 

"Despite  the  Increased  interest  in  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degree,  higher  education  is 
still  losing  up  to  one-half  of  the  top  30  per- 
cent or  so  of  the  Nation's  high  school  seniors. 
Each  year,  apparently,  between  60,000  and 
100.000  highly  able  secondary  school  grad- 
viates  with  aptitude  and  interest  for  college 
fall  to  continue  their  education  for  financial 
recisons  Another  group  of  similar  size  and 
ability  lack  the  Interest  or  motivation  for 
college.  This  is  a  serious  waste  of  Intellec- 
tutU  resources  which  should  not  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  rising  tide  of  college  en- 
roUmenU  (Charles  C  Cole,  Jr,  'Encouraging 
Scientific  Talent.  1956')." 

A  study  '  of  the  top  25  percent  of  the  grad- 
uating classes  In  Wisconsin  public  and  pri- 
vate high  schools  showed : 

1.  Forty-seven  percent  did  not  go  on  to 
college. 

2  Between  one-third  and  one-half  oi  these 
students  said  lack  of  money  was  the  major 
deterrent  to  going  to  college  (J.  Kenneth 
Little.  "A  Statewide  Inquiry  Into  Decisions 
of  Youth  About  Education  Beyond  High 
School.  1958"). 

A  study  '  of  the  top  25  percent  of  the  June 
1957  graduating  classes  of  25  Utah  high 
schools  located  25  miles  fmm  a  Junior  or  4- 
year  college  showed : 

1.  Eighty  percent  went  to  college. 

2.  Thirty  percent  In  college  indicated  they 
anticipated  financial  difficulties  which  might 
force  them  to  withdraw  prior  to  graduation. 

3.  Forty-eight  percent  of  the  top  quarter  of 
those  not  golns;  on  to  college  would  attend  If 
given  sufficient  financial  assistance. 

4.  If  a  suitable  system  of  financial  assist- 
ance were  put  into  effect,  about  93  percent 
of  Utah's  top  quarter  high  school  graduates 


could  be  induced  to  attend   and   remain  in 
college. 

A  study  '  of  the  top  10  percent  of  the  1956 
South  Carolina  high  school  graduates 
showed : 

1.  Of  the  top  10  percent  of  students  grad- 
uating from  South  Carolina  high  schools,  30 
percent  did  not  continue  their  education  In 
college. 

2.  Of  the  1.282  who  enrolled  In  college, 
513  received  some  sort  of  financial  aid,  av- 
eraging $377  per  white  student  and  $200  per 
Negro  student. 

3.  Although  a  number  of  superior  students 
were  offered  scholarships,  most  of  these 
awards  were  not  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
the  student  to  enter  college. 

A  study  '  of  18,000  high  school  seniors  ex- 
pecting to  graduate  in  June  1957  from  Phil- 
adelphia public,  private,  and  Catholic 
diocesan  schools  showed: 

1.  Nearly  half  of  the  top  25  percent  of  all 
the  high  school  graduates  were  not  entering 
college. 

2.  Seventeen  percent  of  those  students 
stated  that  finances  were  the  principal  bar- 
rier to  achievement  of  their  post-high-schcKjl 
goals. 

A  study  *  based  on  a  questionnaire  received 
from  744  Ohio  public  and  private  high 
schools  concerning  June  19M)  graduates 
showed : 

I.  Number  of  high  school  graduates. 

June    1960 78,452 

2  Number   academically  prepared   to 

attend    college 41,383 

3  Number  who  entered  college.  Sep- 

tember   1960     (70.6    percent    of 

item    2) 29.185 

4  Number   known    not   to   have    en- 

tered college  due  to  lack  of 
scholarships  and 'or  other  finan- 
cial resources  ( 10.5  percent  of 
number  of  qualified  high  school 
graduates,  item  2) 4.352 

RISING  costs  of  ATTENDING  COLLEGE 

Costs  of  tuition  and  required  fees  have 
risen  about  75 .  percent  In  the  past  decade, 
and  promise  to  increase  still  further. 

Student  costs,  however,  must  include 
other  expenses,  such  as  books,  room  rent, 
board,  travel,  and  clothing. 

Annual  student  expenses  in  representative 
institutions  of  higher  education,  1958-59 

\\-  Private  lihoral  art.'  oollepo.  B— Priv;iio  uiiivcrsiiy 
in  \nrev  city.  C  -Stat*"  university  in  .<mull  cily. 
1)    Miiiiirituil  university] 
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FAMILY     INCOME    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Family  Income  in  the  United  States  has 
risen  substantially  during  the  past  decade, 
but  more  than  62  percent  of  families  in  1957 
had  Incomes  below  $6,000. 
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>  Testimony  presented  to  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Education  and  Labor,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah.  Nov,  1,  1957,  by  I>avid  R. 
Dixon. 


»By  the  State  department  of  education. 
'  Joint  study  by  Temple  University  and  the 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Higher  Education. 
'  Ohio  Scholarship  Funds  Study,  1960. 
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A  recent  New  York  State  study  '  showed 
that  among  hlf!;h  school  graduates  In  1964 
with  IQ's  of  120  or  above,  about  40  percent 
at  those  from  families  having  incomes  of 
$4,000  or  less  did  not  plan  to  attend  college. 


(From  "CoUege  AdmUsion^     Tlie  Search  fur 

Talent.      College     Entrance      Ezamlnatioa 

BoArd.  '    pubita^ed    by    the  ColUge   Board. 

1960) 

WHOtx  THs  Loss  or  Tai^nt  Occi  es  and  Why 

I  By  Donald  S    Brldgman> 

Rt'usons  for  not  attending  college  g\ve'\    i-i 
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NATtOWAL      MnilT      9CKOt.«llSHTP      COUrHIMON. 

i»ao  • 

■  Whatever  the  proper  standard  of  talent 
loss  may  t>e.  a  high  percentage  of  the  most 
'ibie  participants  In  the  national  merit  achol- 
arship  competition  do  enter  college.  Among 
the  participants  ranking  In  the  top  one-third 
with  respect  to  aptitude  for  college  study, 
about  8  out  of  10  enroll  Of  gi eater  signifi- 
cance, among  the  flniUsts  (now  about  9.800 
annually  each  of  whom  Is  ojnsldered  highly 
qualified)  more  than  19  out  of  20  enter  col- 
lege  ■ 

This  means  that  of  the  approximately  1.- 
800.0<J0  high  school  graduates  for  I960,  the 
top  500. iXX)  entered  national  merit  competi- 
tion. The.se  students  represent  the  general 
level  of  college  ability.  Of  the  top  one-third. 
<T  185.000  of  the  most  able  stuUf-nt-s.  20  per- 
rent,  or  33  000  are  unable  to  attend  oUege 
Further.  1  In  30  of  the  tt>p  one-half  percent 
of  this  most  capable  group  fall  to  gu  on  ti 
college 
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CoLi-rcE    Cost    f485    xv    1878.    $3  665    Now 

(By  Terry  Ferrer    New  York  Herald  Tribune 

News  Service) 

New    York       With    the    Cutler    family    of 

Mi.'warhusettj?.    Harvard    la    a    habit. 

Bradley  Cutler,  deceased  textile  manufac- 
turer kcraduated  In  1878.  His  son  RoRer.  a 
textile  manufacturer,  was  a  graduate  of  1911 


■  Philip  .A  Cowen,  "Certain  Factors  Rel.i- 
tive  to  the  Continuance  of  Education  of 
f  irnduates  of  Secondary  Schools  in  New  Yorlc 
St  I  to,   1954  •■ 

National  Merit  Scholarship  Oorp    Annu.il 
Roptirt,   19«0,  p    W. 
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Bradley  Cutler  s  grandaon  Bric  n^w  assistant 
director  of  admissions  and  .srh^  Jarshlps  for 
Harrard  College,  was  a  1*40  man  And  two 
of  Bradley's  great-grandchildren,  Erics  and 
Robert,  are  members  of  the  class  of  1963 — 
the  girl  at  RadcIlfTe  and  the  boy  at  Harvard 

Tracing  the  actual  collejfe  exj^n.ies  of  four 
generatloM.s  of  Cutlers  at  Harvard  the  other 
day  Eric  Cutler  'h.it's  I^HC)  came  up  with 
s<  nie    f.inta.-<tlc    f^^ures 

Bradley  ithats  1878t  spet.t  around  »4P5 
f''>r  a  ve:ir  at  the  Carnbrulije  Ma.<is  .  ranipu.-i 
Hl.s  grf.i'-grT«nd.*»ri  Robert  (that's  19631  wi:i 
.•ipei.it  .lb. 'it  f^  60;«  next  ye.ir,  (jf  al.-in  i,t  eigl.t 
tri'.es  as  n;uch. 

While  fvc.-y  one  i.;f  the  3. 790.000  txiys  ai  ;1 
Kirid  in  College  next  full  obMoU.<i'.y  *iU  imt  be 
.spending;  .us  much  as  P..ibf:t  Citler  {.Lrtic- 
Uiarly  at  a  public  college  or  univcrhity-  the 
true  coet  of  a  ci.lege  yeur  \*lli  t>e  frlgh tell- 
ingly huh   In   1^61   62 

The  1  >»6.uOO  studei.t*  In  private  coliejje* 
and  universities  will  t>e  .spendlug  an  average 
•2  140.  i.-cnrdiii«  to  tl-.e  1' .S  Office  of  tdu- 
CAtion  The  2,244,000  In  publiij  institutions 
will  get  by  with  an  average  11  326 

'It  Is  nut  only  the  high  cost  uf  education 
that  m.ikes  It  so  dlfflcu!:  f  ir  f.unille.*  to 
Ilnance  college."  «uys  Eriiest  V  Hohis,  college 
financial  expert  In  the  Cflce  ff  EducatK'ii, 
■  It  la  also  the  C'jst  uf  h\g,h.  living  by  the  stu- 
dent In   college  " 

All  of  this  might  ha-. e  c  me  os  .4  .sh.'Ck 
to  Bradley  Cutler,  H.irvard,  1878  Kii  ex.im:- 
natlon  ')f  Hxrvard  records  shuws  that  h.s 
yearly  ci'lle^e  expenses  rin  .something  like 
this 

Instruction  and  library  fees %\bO 

Rent  and  care  of  r 'fim  In  college  build- 
ing  (With  "chums") 6.^ 

Board  for  38  weeks . 220 

TextlKMik.s                     IS 

2   corda  of   hard   tlrewcKxl    ichums   ai»<j 

contribute) 24 


Total. 


...         .      485 

By  contrast.  Bradley  s  s<  n  Roger  il9!l. 
spent  about  %59a  a  year;  Krlc  (1940)  the 
grandson,  around  9I.190. 

Erica  Cutler  RadcllBe  1963.  Eric's  daughter. 
was  not  even  sure  l.Lst  week  Just  what  her 
expen-sea  will  lie  next  year  She  was  un- 
aware that  RadcUffe.  as  well  as  H.»rvard.  will 
Increase  ita  tuition  $300  next  fall  for  a  total 
of    11.530 

.Adding  •1.030  fc  r  room  and  txard  J170  for 
meal  (her  h  juae  gives  only  two  meaU  a  day), 
txxik.s.  and  supplies,  another  •100  for  'spe- 
cial social  events  like  skiing,  weekends." 
Krlcas  budget  next  year  wtU  be  92  920 
M  my  '  f   her  friends   will  .sprnd  more 

Erica's  cousin  Rtbert  estimates  hu  Har- 
vanl  expenses  next  year  thus 

Tuition .._   tl    520 

Rofjm 430 

Board SOO 

Personal  expenses  (Including  car) 1.125 


Total 3.  665 

A  girl   whom  we  shall  call  Betty  will  also 

require  plenty  of  ca.<=h  at  B»*nnlngton.  a 
private  women  s  cf  lie(?e  in  Bennington.  V 
which  La  the  mtjst  expen.stve  college  in  the 
Unlte>d  States  Bennington  is  also  raising 
lt.s  comprr  hen.slve  fee  (tuition  rxxim.  and 
b<  ard  I  by  JSOO  to  «2.9aO  Two-'hlrds  (f  the 
student  body  of  340  girls  will  pay  the  full 
amount:  the  rest  will  get  financial  aid 
through  scholarships  or  loana  or  both 

Betty,  who  Uvea  In  Greenwich,  Conn  ,  likes 
t<>  go  home  for  Thank^iclvinK.  Chrlstmiis.  and 
spring  v.icauon,  and  takes  al)out  4  wetkends 
a  year  away  from  the  Vermont  campus  (^-r)n- 
serrailve  for  a  Bennington  »?lrl)  She  rides 
tnis  at  $8  32  one  way  and  figures  that  •150 
a  '.  e>i.r  covers  tr.m.sp.  rrat.on 

To  this  she  adds  tlOO  for  books  and  sup- 
plies, •7^  for  Ia»Tndry  and  cleaning  and 
•  100  for  clothing  I  this  wotild  nut  Include 
f.  t-ning    dresses    f  .r   da'es    at    mens    college 


affairs)        Totaling    these    Items    with    the 
•2,950  fee.  she  will  spend  •3.37ft  next  year. 

Other  girlB  who  take  every  weekend  away 
and  buy  m  >re  clothes  could  easily  run  the 
College  bill  up  to  t4  0«X5  or  $5,000  a  year 

InrtdentallT,  the  average  woman  college 
student  spends  k'.ss  than  a  iT»an  unless  the 
worn, in  c  mes  fr  im  a  high-Income  family 
According  to  a  l'J57  Mudy  by  Uollis.  families 
and  relatives  provide  more  of  a  woman's 
colleve  budget  ihau  ol  a  luan  s.  This,  aaid 
HjIUs.  may  account  for  the  widely  htld 
belief  that  It  costs  more  to  send  a  girl  th.m 
a  b<oy  to  college  " 

At  the  low  end  of  the  v«\rvlng  srale  of  col - 
les'e  expense.t  are  the  f(  \ir  senior  colleges  at 
Ci»v  University  of  New  York  and  the  08  free 
public  Junior  colleges  of  I'aJIfomia  —  provided 
\mu  live  la  CttUrriua.  i  In  lact.  U  you  want 
to  gear  your  family  ei-<)nomlcs  to  ci  Uepc 
Costs,  move  to  Cilifornla  right  now  ) 

Connie  will  be  a  senior  at  City  College  of 
City  University  of  New  York  next  year  She 
lives  with  her  family  and  thus  pays  no  room 
rent.  Her  fixed  fees  at  tlM  tultlon-free 
munUipal  college  are  •28  a  year.  She  Is 
tailing  one  course  which  carries  a  »7  labura- 
UiTj  fee. 

Her  b<*ck«  will  cost  her  al>oul  $50  a  year, 
her  clothes  another  »120.  For  meals,  c.ir- 
fnre  and  cigarettes  base<I  on  past  experi- 
ence, she  budgets  •SflO  a  year.  Total  outlay 
•565  In  IWH    62 

S4iin.  wh  )  lives  in  San  Diefo,  has  decided 
that  he  would  like  to  get  away  from  home 
He  pLuis  to  attend  one  oX  the  14  public 
Junior  colleges  Ln  California  which  havs 
dormlt^Tles. 

There  are  no  fees  except  for  a  student 
'^rg'Miiratlnn  fee  he  figures  at  Its  lowest. 
•3  50  (it  can  run  up  U)  JIO)  He  can  get 
r?xim  .tnd  board  In  the  dormitory  foe  a 
minimum  of  •4J0  a  year  Incidentals.  In- 
cluding txxika.  »i;i  run  to  ^147  plus  •100 
f  'r    clothes       .Sam's    toUl      •670  50. 

If  .•'am  goes  on  to  the  University  of  Call- 
f  'rnla  at  Berkeley,  hU  expense*  will  Jump 
ta  ab»iut  •1,300  a  year  for  the  Jtinlor  and 
senior  years  If  he  lives  In  a  dormitory.  If 
he  lives  In  a  fraternity  house,  he  will  need 
an  extra  »400  minlmviro  for  a  Vital  of  •1,700. 

(If  Sam  were  from  New  Tork,  he  would 
also  have  to  pay  an  out-of-state  fe«  of  »500 
for  a  total  of  |i  800  in  the  dormitory  and 
•  2  2()0  In  the  fraternity  ) 

An<l  so  It  goes  Hal.  from  Newark,  NJ. 
won  t  have  any  fraternity  expenses  at  Hiram 
College  In  Hiram.  Ohio.  The  67S-student. 
c»)educational.  private  college  doesn't  have 
either  fraternities  or  sororities.  Hal's  blU 
next    year   will   run   about   •2.300, 

At  Belolt.  a  990-6tudent.  private.  coeUuca- 
Uonal  InsUtuUon  In  Belolt.  Wis  .  HaI  would 
pay  ab<iut  ^2  500,  Including  •lOO  In  fr.iter- 
lUty  fees. 

The  cost  of  attending  college  can  be  as 
high  or  as  low  as  the  student  wants  to  make 
it.  .K  New  York  girl  at  coeducational,  pri- 
vate MacMurray  College  In  Jacksonville.  III., 
can  spend  •J. 260  a  year  (Including  •600  on 
clo'aies)  eveu  though  her  tuition,  room,  and 
txNird  »111  run  to  only  •1,850.  A  Jersey  boy 
:»*  .^mherst  can  get  by  In  a  squeak  with 
»2.fi75  of  which  •2.035  will  be  tuition,  room, 
luui  board. 

Mr,  I^USCHE  Mr  PrMtdent,  will 
the  Senator  yieM  for  one  additional 
.statement? 

Mr.  RANIX^I>PH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  I^USCHE.  I  liave  on  my  desk  a 
letter  from  the  president  of  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  learninp  in  Ohio,  stating 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Houae  bill 
from  hl.s  fxr.sonal  .standpoint  are  more 
acceptible  than  those  on  the  pending 
S<-naU'  bill. 

The  president  of  Miami  Uairerslty, 
John  D,  Millet,  testified  on  the  pending 
bill    and    stated    that    the    grants    for 


scholarships  are  not  warranted  at  this 
time.  I  am  not  vknlling  to  concede  the 
correctness  of  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  that  when  the  Federal 
Government  says.  "We  will  lend  you 
$1,000  a  year  if  you  go  to  college,"  that 
i.s  not  enough,  but  that  we  should  say. 
We  will  Kive  you  $1,000  if  you  will  go  to 
college." 

I  do  not  believe  that  American  boys 
and  girls  who  really  wish  to  study  ex- 
pect the  Federal  Government  to  give 
them  the  neces.sary  money.  All  such  stu- 
dents want  is  the  ability  to  go,  and  if 
they  would  not  go  unless  the  money  were 
given  to  them,  there  is  not  much  hope 
that  they  would  complete  their  courses. 

Mr  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
tiiat  way  about  the  GI  bill? 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Yesi  I  am  si>eaking 
of  the  GI  bill,  which  provides  a  loan  of 
$750  or  $1,000  a  year. 

Mr   MORSE.    Not  the  GI  bill. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  How  much  does  it 
provide? 

Mr  MORSE.  The  GI  bill  is  based  upon 
grants 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  GI  bill  is  based 
upon  loans,  with  forgivene'^s  provisions. 
I  am  talking  about  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  talking  about  the 
GI  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  am  talking  about 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  a.sked  the  Senator  if 
he  thinks  the  grants  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars which  were  made  available  to  the 
GIs,  prant.s  which  have  been  more  than 
repaid  already  by  the  increased  taxes 
the  recipients  are  paying,  were  a  mis- 
take"' I  believe  they  were  a  sound  in- 
vestment in  the  potential  brainpower 
of  America  The  taxpayers  have  been 
repaid  many  times  their  Investment. 

Some  students  will  take  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  say,  "If 
I  can  get  a  loan,  I  will  do  so  '  But  there 
are  many  thousands  whose  potential 
brainpower  we  would  waste  if  we  were 
to  insist  upon  that  parsimonious  posi- 
tion. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  I  am 
not  insensitive  to  the  argument  which 
has  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  or  the  argument  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  think  we  have  a 
burden  that  our  thinking  processes  in 
connection  with  a  question  of  the  kind 
now  before  the  Senate  must  'je  weighed 
in  view  of  the  first  amendment,  com- 
bining, v^ry  frankly,  religious  and  secular 
aid  to  students.  Parents  and  their  chil- 
dren must  think  that  q.-.estion  through 
very  carefully. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks, the  amendment  I  offered  in  the 
Committee  on  LAbor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare relating  to  the  subject  of  loans  as 
against  grants  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  9  to  5.  That  was  last  July  when 
we  were  considering  a  bill  to  extend 
and  amend  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  The  proposal  before  us  con- 
tained a  provision  under  which  grants 
could  be  made  to  the  States  for  the 
acquisition  of  equipment  for  use  in  pro- 
viding education  in  public  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, modem  foreign  languages,  and 
other  subjects  delineated. 


Contained  in  this  same  part  of  the  bill 
was  a  provision  directing  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  loans  to 
nonprofit — other  than  public — institu- 
ticHis  of  higher  education  for  the  same 
purpose. 

As  stated.  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  had  as  its  effect  to 
provide  that  such  aid  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  would  be  in  the  form 
of  loans  to  both  public  and  nonprofit 
private  institutions.  It  was  rejected  by 
a9-to-5  vote. 

But  whereas  that  was  a  question  han- 
dled at  that  time  within  the  committee 
relative  to  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  there  is  equal  validity  to  bring- 
ing that  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  at  this  time  when  we  are  con- 
sidering amendments  to  a  bill  providing 
aid  to  institutions  of  higher  education. 

I  do  not  want  to  labor  the  point  too 
much,  but  I  feel  it  is  pertinent  to  quote 
one  of  the  distinguished  jurists  of  an- 
other era,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  who  in  an 
essay  entitled  "Religious  Liberty"  stated 
as  follows : 

Tlie  manifest  object  of  the  men  who 
framed  the  institutions  of  this  country  was 
to  have  a  state  without  religion,  and  a 
church  without  politics — that  Is  to  say,  they 
meant  that  one  should  never  be  vised  as 
an  engine  for  any  purj)ose  of  the  other. 
•  *  •  Our  fathers  seem  to  have  been  per- 
fectly sincere  in  their  belief  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  would  be  more  patriotic, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  state  more  religious, 
by  keeping  their  respective  functions  en- 
tirely separate  For  that  reason  they  built 
up  a  wall  of  complete  and  perfect  partition 
between  the  two. 

As  we  consider  matters  of  criteria,  and 
as  we  di.scuss  the  subjects  to  be  taught 
within  an  institution  of  higher  learning. 
we  are  admittedly  treading  on  ground 
which  in  all  instances  is  not  watertight 
or  foolproof. 

However.  I  have  studied  this  subject 
over  and  over  again.  Mr.  President, 
even  though  I  have  held  these  very  per- 
tinent opinions  and  or  convictions  in 
the  matter  of  grants,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  matter  of  loans 
there  is  no  violation  of  this  concept  of 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

I  know  that  the  problem  is  complicated 
as  we  study  our  Constitution,  because 
we  have  developed  a  wide  and  varied 
pattern  of  religious  organizations  and 
activities,  and  a  manifold  educational 
system  in  which  the  churches  have  per- 
formed an  important  role. 

The  question  now  is  to  determine  the 
essential  meaning  in  a  multitude  of  sit- 
uations in  which  the  concepts  vary  as 
to  where  no  restriction  or  no  support  of 
religious  activities  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  involved. 

Insofar  as  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  concerned,  he  believes  that  there 
is  no  violation  of  this  concept  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  when  we  extend 
loans.  If  we  were  providing  for  grants 
under  this  proposal,  I  would  be  fighting 
against  such  a  measure  this  afternoon. 

In  facing  these  multiple  issues,  we 
would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  re- 
marks of  the  Roman  philosopher  Epic- 
tetus  who,  when  commenting  on  the  fall 
of  Athenian  democracy  as  caused  by 
educating  the  few,  observed. 


The  state  sayb  that  only  freemen  will  be 
educated.  God  says  only  educated  men  will 
be  free. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr    MORSE.     Mr.  President,  I  move 
that   the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.     Mr.    President,    has 
the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  been 
made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  the 
motion  has  been  made;  and  the  motion 
to  table  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  may 
temporarily  vacate  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider, although  eventually  I  shall  make 
it  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  being  understood,  of 
course,  that  I  will  have  the  right  to  make 
it  again  by  imanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  could  not  hear  what 
the  Senator  was  saying. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  situation  is  that  we 
have  been  trying  to  make  it  perfectly 
certain  that  every  one  of  our  colleagues 
is  perfectly  willing  to  have  a  yea  and 
nay  vote  on  the  amendment.  We  did 
not  have  a  yea  and  nay  vote  because  we 
did  not  feel  we  could  delay  any  longer. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  Then 
I  made  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
and  that  motion  was  laid  on  the  table. 
I  have  agreed  to  vacate  my  motion 
temporarily,  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
get  in  touch  with  some  Senators.  I  ad- 
dress this  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the 
Chair,  however  i  If  I  do  that,  will  I  later 
be  able  to  make  my  motion?  I  am  sure 
that  I  can  do  so  by  unanimous  consent. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion may  be  subsequently  renewed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  make  per- 
fectly clear  what  the  situation  is.  and 
therefore  I  address  this  parhamentary 
inquiry  to  the  Chair,  because  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  we  are  waiting  to 
Ret  in  touch  with  a  Senator,  and  we  want 
to  be  sure  that  he  understands  we  did  not 
take  advantage  of  him  in  this  case.    After 
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we  get  In  touch  with  him  I  will  again, 
later  in  the  afternoon,  make  my  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted,  and  that  mo- 
tion will  then  be  followed  by  a  motion  to 

lay  on  the  table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  ac- 
tion does  not  preclude  the  making  of  a 
motion  later. 

Mr   DIRKSEN.     Did  I  hear  the  Chair 
correctly?     I  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  in  accord  and  in 
•court"  on  this. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understood  the  Chair 
to  say  that  this  does  not  preclude  me 
later  in  the  afternoon  from  movinK  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  and  for  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  to  be  made  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  i.s 
correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  more  than  5  years  I  have  urated 
ConRress  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the 
development  of  community  colleges  in 
this  country  I  have  been  motivated  by 
the  growing  need  for  academic  facilities 
In  the  face  of  a  steadily  Increasing  num- 
ber of  college  students  and  a  growini? 
proportion  of  student*  Interested  in  pur- 
suing education  t)cyond  high  school.  I 
have  been  interested  in  this  type  of  in- 
stitution also  because  It  seeks  to  provide 
education  shaped  for  local  needs  and  lo- 
cal Interests.  It  meets  all  these  needs 
In  a  most  economical  manner 

Let  me  take  a  minute  here  to  describe 
the  actlrities  of  the  community  college: 
In  this  country  we  now  have  approxi- 
mately 400  public  and  275  private  Junior 
colleges  attended  by  more  than  800,000 
young  men  and  women.  This  represents 
a  tremendous  growth  in  recent  years. 
In  fact,  educational  authorities  and  three 
Presidential  commissions  have  focused 
attention  on  these  colleges  as  the  most 
logical  way  to  expand  higher  education 
facilities.  The  hope  has  been  expressed 
by  one  outstanding  educator  that  Junior 
colleges  may  be  able  to  enroll  50  per- 
cent of  all  students  entering  college  by 
1970. 

These  2-year  Institutions  vary  from 
community  to  community  depending  on 
local  needs.  But  in  eeneral  they  offer 
all  or  a  part  of  the  following  programs: 

First.  A  transfer  program,  enabling 
the  student  to  transfer  to  a  4-year  col- 
lege or  university  to  pursue  a  program 
leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  the 
arts  or  sciences,  or  to  a  profe.?sional 
def?ree. 

Second.  A  terminal  program,  designed 
to  provide  a  specific  unit  of  trainins?  for 
entrance  into  employment,  but  not  in- 
tended to  include  transfer  to  a  degree- 
granting  4-year  institution. 

Third.  A  program  of  general  educa- 
tion, not  intended  to  include  transfer  to 
a  degree-granting  institution. 

Fourth.  A  program  of  adult  education 
that  may  parallel  those  described  above, 
depending  on  the  demand,  usually  offered 
in  an  evening  session. 

Because  of  the  advantage  of  th;s  type 
of  institution  and  because  of  the  con- 
tribution it  can  make  to  the  educational 
needs  of  this  country  at  the  higher 
levels.  I  was  greatly  pleased  and  Krati- 
fled  by  the  willingness  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  the 


other  members  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
the  members  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  accept  an 
amendment  to  title  S  of  the  bill,  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  to  a  bill 
several  years  a^'o,  for  a  community 
college  program. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  will  go  a  Ion  :  way 
to  assure  every  American  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  his  education  up  to 
the  maxim'om  of  his  ability  The  expan- 
sion of  existing  2-year  colleges  and  the 
establishment  of  new  ones  have  been 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  m  its  re;xjrt 
on  the  bill.  The  committee  looks  on 
the  2-year  institution.'?  as  providing 
■widespread  opportunity  for  post-hik'h- 
.school  education  of  college  prade  at  a 
rea.sonable  cost  both  to  the  student  and 
to  the  supporting  public.  The  commit- 
tee regards  th^^  community  college  a.s  a 
major  new  hope  for  the  successful  ac- 
commodation of  increasing  college  en- 
rollment." 

The  essence  of  title  III  is  to  provide 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
on  a  matching  basis  to  stimulate  in- 
creased State  and  local  effort  in  con- 
structing community  colleges  Federal 
outla./s  of  $50  a  million  for  5  years  are 
a  modest  contribution  toward  the  costs 
that  are  faced  by  the  States  In  com- 
munity college  construction 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Abraham  Ribicoff  has  recog- 
nized the  great  value  of  community 
coUeues.  In  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee he  said: 

A  community  college  to  me  Is  'he  .mawer 
to  the  floodgate  of  education  In  LhU  cvjuntry 

I  feel  with  the  fantastic  c<i6t  of  eduratlnn. 
the  fantastic  co«t  of  buildings,  the  f.uitaatlc 
cost  of  room  and  board,  th-it  the  ar.i^wer  to 
the  large  educatlnna!  problem  will  be  found 
In  the  community 

Our  population  l.s  chanii;ln!C  and  shifting. 
We  are  shifting  away  from  the  villages  In 
th«  country  and  uur  rufiti  populatioa  Is 
8ht!tl:ig  to  the  city. 

It  Is  exp«::slve  now  to  build  a  college  and 
university  In  the  country 

I  think  with  all  the  b<^ys  wanting  to  go 
to  school,  Tou  win  find  a  higher  education 
basically  developing  In  community  college* 
rlKht  In  built-up  areas  In  the  cuiee,  wher« 
your.g  men  ai:d  women  may  live  at  home  and 
go  to  college,  and  this  wuuld  eliminate  the 
neces.sl'y  of  athletic  fields  and  stude.it 
unions  and  dnrm'.tnriea,  expen.se  fir  ro<^m 
and  bonrd.  wh'.rh  Is  more  expensive  In  many 
schools  than  the  tuition;  and  thi.s  would  be 
where  the  growth  wl.l  be,  Senat.r  Casx,  In 
the  -ommunlty  colleges,  and  everything 
should  b«  done  to  encourage  it. 

Dr  Alan  T  Waterman,  EMrector  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  testified 
before  our  committee  and  indicated  his 
intere.^t  in  the  provisinn.s  of  S  1140,  my 
bill  for  a.s.sistance  to  the  Junior  college.s, 
which  now  has  been  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee a.s  title  III  of  the  pending  bill. 
While  urging  support  for  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  aid  for  construction  of  coUeare 
facilities,  he  referred  to  S  1140,  m  these 
words: 

P  1140  raises  another  and  quite  interest- 
ing set  of  questions.  If  I  Interpret  correctly 
the  recent  trends  In  higher  educaticjn.  the 
2-ye&r  college,  although  already  of  coti&id- 
crable  Inipf^rtance,  Is  Ukely  to  become  still 
more  lmp<-)rtant  In  the  next  few  years.  Ttie 
pn  Jerted  Inrres.ses  In  college  enrollments  be- 
tween now  and  H>70  will  place  many  stralna 


on  our  extfeUng  Institutions.    Tbs  posalbUlty 
of  providing  Federal  funds  to  assist  In  the 

esubllshment  of  additional  community  col- 
leges is  therefore  worthy  of  carrful  attention. 

Already,  the  community  college  pro- 
k'ram  has  incbcated  its  great  potential  for 
helping  young  people  achieve  education 
beyond  hinh  school.  Our  committee  was 
told  that  m  the  State  of  Washington  one 
community  colli>;e  la«t  year  turned  away 
a  thau&and  appbcants  because  of  lack  of 
space  In  some  junior  colleges  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  the  enrollment  is  com- 
pleted 10  months  ahead  of  the  academic 
year 

I  think  that  the  comprehensive  com- 
munity college  meets  so  many  problems 
for  .so  many  people  that  its  establisli- 
in<  i.t  IS  almo.  t  assured  of  immediate  suc- 
cess. In  the  first  instance  it  brings  edu- 
cation close  to  students,  making  training 
acc'ssible  both  in  terms  of  dlstarvce  and 
cost  It  offers  training  for  those  who 
want  to  transfer  to  a  university  to  pre- 
pare fur  a  professional  career  or  for 
tiiose  who  are  interested  in  a  semlpro- 
f(  .ssioi'.al  or  technical  career.  Aim!  for 
many  people  it  provides  the  stimulation 
to  continue  their  education  through 
adult  programs  many  years  after  they 
have  completed  their  high  school  train- 
ing In  many  of  our  smaller  communi- 
ties tlie  community  college  therefore 
tends  to  become  a  center  of  education 
and  culture,  providmg  facilities  for  vari- 
ou.s  age  groups. 

Suice  the  2-year  institutions  are  rela- 
tively new  in  the  field  of  eductUion.  there 
are  those  who  do  not  yet  recognize  their 
value  But  I  point  out  that  these  new 
uistitutions  offer  facilities  different  from 
those  of  the  4-year  university  and  at  the 
same  time  alleviate  the  pressure  on  the 
4-year  schools. 

Unless  we  help  establish  more  of  these 
junior  colleges  and  expand  the  existing 
ones,  there  will  be  a  growing  nimiber  of 
young  men  Eind  women  of  real  ability  who 
will  have  to  miss  out  on  college  training. 
Last  year.  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming.  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  told  a  House  committee  hear- 
ing that,  despite  the  remarkable  growth 
of  college  enrollments,  experts  estimate 
that  some  16O.0OO  to  200.000  of  high  abil- 
ity annually  fail  to  attend  college. 

Thest'  young.stt^rs  are  lomng  out  on 
traimng  which  will  enable  them  to  reach 
their  fullest  capacity.  The  Nation  is 
lo^ng  out  on  the  fullest  development  of 
their  talents  and  abilities.  These  young 
people  should  not  be  deprived;  and  the 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  let  It  happen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  section  194  of  title  14  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  had  appointed  Mr.  Oakmatz 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lsmfoi*  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Mr.  Mailuaho  of  CaHfomia.  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Viaiton  to  the 
US.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  for  the  year 
19«2. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  301  of  the 
78th  Congress,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
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mi t tee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsh- 
cries  had  appointed  Mr.  Zelenxo  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Van  Pilt  of  Wisconsin  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  UJS.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  In  1962. 


GOV.  NELSON  A.  ROCKEFELLER  AND 
THE  PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LTIBAN  AfFAIRS— COMPLETING 
THE  RECORD 

Mr.  McGEE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1962.  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
of  New  York,  addi-essed  a  partisan  fund- 
raising  dinner  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  He 
took  tliat  occasion  to  attack  President 
Kennedy's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 
which  would  combine  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency-  and  related  agen- 
cies in  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing,  According  to  the  Friday, 
February  2,  Issiie  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Governor  BocJtef«ller  of  New  Yorlt  ch«rb'e<l 
today  that  President  Kean«dy's  proposal  to 
create  a  Department  at  Urban  Affairs  "Is  be- 
ing used  as  a  smokescreen," 

"If  President  Kennedy  wanted  a  Negro  In 
XXte  Cabinet,  why  did  he  have  to  create  a 
new  department .'"  tlw  Goremor  added  as 
be  arrived  by  ptaJie  to  address  a  Republican 
fundraislng  dinner  tonight, 

"States  r»"  meet  their  own  problems  on 
urban  aflalrs."  Mr.  Hockeleller  contended. 
'Ttie  States  shotild  give  leaitershlp  In  this 
matter.  I  don't  thlnJt  a  department  should 
be  set  up  In  Washington  to  bypass  tlM 
States." 

He  expressed  the  view  that  such  a  depart- 
ment should  be  set  up  as  part  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  Instead  of  ss  a  Cabinet  post. 

This  appears  to  be  an  imequlvocal  po- 
sition on  the  urban  affairs  issue  by  Oov- 
emor  Rockefeller.  But  the  record  of  his 
position  will  not  be  ccinptete  if  it  stands 
cm  the  Des  Moines  statement. 

As  an  addition  to  that  record,  I  offer 
for  the  consideration  of  Senators  a  docu- 
ment dated  Jul>'  2.  1957,  Including  a  cov- 
ering "Memorandum  for  Governor  Ad- 
ams. Subject:  Proposed  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs,  "  signed  by  Arthur  S. 
Flemming  as  Acting  Chairman,  and  a 
"Memorandum  for  the  President,  Sub- 
ject: Establi&limcnt  of  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs"  from  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Government  Or- 
ganization, and  signed  by  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  Chairman. 

In  the  covering  memorandum,  Mr. 
Flemming  states  that  the  memorandum 
to  the  President  "represents  my  views 
and  Nelsc«i  Rockefeller's.  "  Tlie  follow- 
uig  statement  is  taken  from  conclusions 
in  the  memorandum  to  the  President : 

It  \n  our  conclusion  that  a  Departmmt 
'  f  Urban  Affairs  Is  already  needed  and  that 
the  need  will  rapidly  become  n>ore  urgent. 
It  Is  our  further  view  tlmt  the  ImagloaUve 
leadership  taken  by  the  administration  In 
-securing  the  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act 
"f  1954  and  the  Institution  of  the  urban 
renewal  program  loglcaUy  reqtilre  that  the 
Housing  and  Hotne  Finance  Agency  be  super- 
seded by  such  an  eaecirtlve  department. 
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As  I  have  noted  above,  that  reccxn- 
mendatlon  was  signed  by  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  as  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Organization.  I  ask  unanlmoas 
consent  that  the  complete  texts  of  both 
memorandums  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd 
at  the  oonclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  the  floor.  He 
will  gladly  yield  for  a  comment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
\ania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  I  merely  wished  to  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  from  Maine  whether 
I  had  not  seen  something  in  the  news- 
papers recently  to  the  effect  that  the 
Governor  of  New  York  appears  to  have 
changed  his  mind. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  He  certainly  has 
changed  his  mind  since  1957.  I  have 
here  another  statement,  to  which  I  shall 
refer  in  just  a  moment,  of  the  state  of 
his  mind  last  August.  ^^' 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Maine  agree  with  me  that  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller's  first  conclusion  was  a 
sound  one? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Since  he  repeated  it 
aerain  last  week,  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  President,  on  August  28.  1961.  it 
was  my  privilege  to  speak  to  the  Ameri- 
csm  Municipal  Congress  at  its  meeting  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  on  the  same  day  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  delivered  the  principal 
address. 

Commenting  on  the  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller had  this  to  say : 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  the  decline 
erf  State  and  local  government  and  the  con- 
oentratlon  of  power  in  Washington.  Tbe 
best  way  to  stop  this  decline  li  for  those 
of  us  who  are  the  heads  of  State  and  local 
govtmments  to  have  the  courage  to  asstmie 
our  fun  responsibilities.  In  New  YorJt.  gov- 
ernments at  all  levels  are  working  together 
In  an  effort  to  solve  oirr  own  problems  with- 
out constantly  throwing  up  our  hands  and 
tumii^  to  Washington.  Frankly,  I  think 
that  Is  a  pretty  good  objective  for  any 
State,  or  county,  or  municipality. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Urban  Aflalrs  in  the  Federal  OoTcrnment. 
As  a  matter  of  better  organliatlon  in  Wash- 
Ingtofi,  It  TiTJuld  make  sense  to  coordinate 
scattered  functions  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  related  to  url>an  probleins.  But  It 
wouM  be  a  tragedy  If  such  a  new  department 
or  agency  were  merely  to  become  a  handy  in- 
strument for  the  surrender  of  local  respKjnsl- 
blUty,  the  bypassing  of  State  government, 
or  a  substitute  for  courage  and  for  making 
of  dlfBctilt  decisions  back  home. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  was  inti- 
mately involved  in  the  development  of  S. 
1633,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, I  may  say  that  Governor  Rocke- 
feller's August  28.  1961.  statement  is  an 
accurate  reflection  of  the  intent  of  S. 
163J,  and  I  am  happy  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  comments  on  the  importance 
of  local  and  State  responsibility. 


But  returning  to  the  history  of  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller's  statements  on  the  is- 
sue of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs, 
I  must  observe  tliat  the  inconsistencies  in 
his  record  are  obvious.  They  need  no 
elaboration  by  me.  However,  the  mo- 
tivation behind  those  inconsistencies  is 
something  Governor  Rockefeller  may 
want  to  clarify. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Jui-T  2,  1957. 
Memorandum  for  Governor  Adams. 
Subject:     Proposed    Department    of     Urban 
Aflalrs. 

The  attached  memorandum  represents  my 
views  and  Nelson  Rockefeller's  as  to  a  pos- 
sible solution  to  the  problems  of  Federal 
civil  defense  organization  and  organization 
of  Federal  housing  activities,  based  on  our 
studies  to  date. 

Due  to  his  recent  Illness,  Milton  Elsen- 
hower has  been  unable  to  attend  the  last 
t.vo  or  three  Committee  meetings  and  has  not 
participated  In  the  development  of  this 
Committee  paper. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  Idea  we  have  out- 
lined has  sufficient  potential  to  justify  my 
discussing  It  informally  with  the  President? 
If  so,  and  If  he  should  feel  that  this  ap- 
proach merits  further  consideration,  our 
Conunlttee  feels  that  It  should  consnlt  with 
heads  of  the  agencies  principally  concerned 
(Albert  Cole,  Goremor  Hoegh,  and  Gordon 
Gray)  in  developing  a  definite  proposal. 
Akthtjb  S.  Flemming, 

Acting  Chatrmtm. 
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Executive  Of  i  ice  or  the  Piisihewt, 
PBcsiSEzrr's  AxnrxBOKT  Camxn- 
r*x  cm  GovxKmnarr  Obcakiea- 
noK, 

Washington,  DjC^  Jv-tg  2, 1957. 
Memorandum  for  the  President. 
Subject:  Establishment  at  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs. 

THE  PKOK.ZK 

In  recent  years  the  problems  of  planning, 
building,  and  conserving  our  cities  and 
metropolitan  areas  have  become  increasingly 
acute,  and  demands  have  multiplied,  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  executive  department  to  take  the  lead 
in  those  aspects  of  urban  affairs.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  has  come  to  be  charged  with  pro- 
grams which  go  far  beyond  tlie  encourage- 
ment of  housing  and  which  Involve  the 
Agency  In  the  general  physical  planning  and 
development  of  communities.  To  these 
trends  must  be  added  the  growing  belief 
that  the  reduction  of  urban  vulnerability 
through  commimlty  planning,  zoning,  shel- 
ter construction,  and  other  measures  shotild 
be  given  greater  emphasis  in  our  civil  defense 
program.  It  has  also  l>een  urged  that  civil 
defense  should  be  focused  more  directly  on 
the  critical  target  areas,  most  of  which  are 
large  cities,  and  on  the  use  of  the  resources 
of  the  flxe,  police,  public  works,  and  other 
full-time  personnel  of  local  govemmenta. 

The  question  thus  arises:  Should  the  ad- 
ministration recommend  the  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  to  cairy 
out  the  functions  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  and  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Administration? 

riNDINCS 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
was  given  Its  present  statiu  by  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  approved  In  1M7.  Except  for  a 
modest  low -rent  iiouslng  program  and  the 
operation  of  war  housing  project*,  the  Agen- 
cy was  Initially  ooncemed  chiefly  with  mort- 
gage Insurance,  tlie  promotloii  at  savings  as- 
sociations, and  the  Inmtruioa  of  the  deposit* 
of  savings  and  loan  InstltutionB.  Sut»e- 
quently,  reorganization  plani  and  act*  at 
Congress  (particularly  tbe  Housing  Acts  of 
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1949  and  1954)  have  broadened  the  func- 
tion* of  the  Agency  A  large-scale  slum 
clearance  activity  was  instituted  and,  during 
your  admlnlBtratlon.  haa  been  broadened  In- 
to an  Imaginative,  diversified  urban  renewal 
program  The  responsibility  f<>r  assisting 
local  governments  through  advances  for  the 
planning  of  public  works  and  loans  for  the 
construction  of  public  facilities  Wi»s  lodged 
In  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
Also  added  were  such  functions  as  making 
loans  fur  college  dormitories  and  related 
facilities,  administering  grants  to  assist 
metrofwUtan  area  and  general  community 
planning,  and  providing  flood  Insurance  Al- 
though the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has  been 
remt>ved  from  the  supervision  of  the  .Agency, 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  s 
housing  finance  functions  have  grown  with 
the  greater  utilization  of  mortgage  insur- 
ance, the  acquisition  of  secondary  market 
responsibilities,  and  the  Initiation  of  a  vol- 
untary  home   mortgage   credit   program 

Consequently,  the  Housing  and  Hume  Fi- 
nance Agency  has  become  a  serious  con- 
tender for  departmental  status  It  emplc;ys 
more  than  10.000  persons,  most  of  whom 
work  In  the  six  great  bureaus  of  the  .Agency 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  the 
Public  Housing  Administration,  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration,  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration,  and  the  Federal 
Flood  Indemnity  Administration  Ttie  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  of  the  Agency  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  exceeds  $1  bllU  >n  New 
commitments  to  ;n«ure  mortgages  and  home 
Improvement  loans  are  running  at  a  rate  of 
•5  billion  per  year,  and  the  total  amount  of 
mortgage  and  loan  Insurance  outstanding  is 
now  In  excess  of  $24  billion.  Near.y  400. WO 
units  of  lc»w-rent  public  housing  are  being 
partially  financed  through  annual  contribu- 
tions to  local  authorities  totaling  193  mil- 
lion per  year. 

In  the  course  of  administering  Its  existing 
programs,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  has  developed  close  relationships 
with  the  officials  of  cltle*.  towns,  and  other 
local  authorities  Its  staff  understands  the 
problems  of  the  explosive  metropolitan 
growth  now  taking  place  In  this  country 
snd  Is  helping  In  the  solution  of  those  prob- 
lems with  the  tools  now  available  It  Is, 
therefore,  already  In  important  reap«cts  the 
Federal   urban  afTaln  agency 

There  Is  more  Justification  for  a  new  de- 
partment than  merely  the  present  size  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  the 
cost  of  the  programs  which  It  administers 
Departmental  status  would  carry  with  It 
representation  In  the  Cabinet,  which  has 
become  Increasingly  important  as  a  council 
for  the  consideration  and  resolution  of  Im- 
portant Issues  of  national  policy  At  present 
agriculture,  health,  education,  naniral  re- 
sources development,  and  other  fields  of 
Federal  concern  have  spokesmen  in  the 
Cabinet  and  have  the  prestige  of  inclusion 
In  an  executive  department  Such  rf'pre- 
sentatlon  and  status  are  now  denl»"d  to  the 
Agency  most  directly  concerned  with  c»in- 
serving  and  developing  our  cities  and  com- 
munities, which  now  Include  approxinnrely 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States. 

Those  civil  defense  functions  which  relate 
to  reducing  urban  vulnerability  t4)  attack 
are  closely  related  to  the  existing  plannlnu. 
urban  renewal,  mortgage  ln.surar;c«*  and 
ct>mmunity  facilities  functions  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  If  placed 
within  a  Department  of  Urban  AfTiiri.  they 
could  be  administered  throui.'h  the  same 
staff  and  field  organization,  with  reasonable 
augmentation,  which  would  perform  other 
community  development  functions  of  the 
DepMwtment  These  vulnerability  reduction 
activities,  which  may  eventually  include  a 
shelter  program,  could  be  performed  either 
through  a  delegation  from  a  sepurtte  civil 
defense    agency    or    as    a    direct     st  ui'    ry 


re8p<^inslblllty   i^f   the   Department    of    Urban 
Affairs 

Civil  defense  activities  relating  to  plairnmg 
and  organizing  for  po6tattack  relief  and 
rehabilitation  could  continue  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  a  separate  agency  However,  ex- 
perience with  such  an  a;jency  has  not  been 
satisfactory  to  date  Placing:  the  disaster 
relief  activities  for  both  wartime  and  [peace- 
time dl.sasters  in  a  maior  constituent  of  the 
Department  of  Urb.m  Affairs  would  continue 
C.ibinet  representation  for  civil  defen.se  and 
would  at  the  8<une  time  as.s.R'late  civil 
defense  with  important  peacetime  programs 
in  an  executive  depiu-tment  The  new  con- 
stituent Could  be  called  the  Federal  Fnier- 
gency   Administration. 

Ui.il  defense  affects  other  departniti.ts  and 
.igcncies  such  as  those  concerned  with  med- 
1'  il  services,  military  operations,  fiKid  sup- 
plies, maintenance  of  Industrial  production 
and  so  on.  Yet  the  largely  urban  focus  of 
most  civil  defense  activities  may  Justify  the 
exercise  of  Federal  leadership  bv  an  urbun- 
orierited  department  able  to  promote  Fecl- 
eral-i'>r,il  ccnjperatlon  because  Its  |)eacelltne 
progr.ims  require  an  understaii'llng  of  urban 
government,  its  resources,  and  its  methods 
of  operation  It  sh-aild  be  noted  that  only 
a  few  years  ago  it  was  the  Hou8ir;g  and 
Home  Flii.^nce  .Agency  which  coordinated 
peac°tlme  disaaU-r  functions  and  directly 
provided  much  of  the  assistance  required 
to  restore  services  in  affected  conimuni'ies 

A  number  of  important  problems  will  8ti:i 
be  faced  should  civil  de.'en'e  respotiMbilltles 
be  lodged  in  the  new  department  The  r^'le 
of  the  t>fllce  of  Civil  and  Defence  Mobiliza- 
tion m  the  c>x  rdliuition  of  civil  defense 
{>lanning  with  other  aspe<~t  of  mobilization 
and  nonmwitary  war  pUuinlng  will  need 
clarification  Fallout  problems  will  not  be 
limited  to  urban  areas,  but  they  will  have 
to  be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  rural  home 
and  community  shelters  which  could  I'lgl- 
cally  be  handled  by  an  extension  of  housing 
functions  Evacuation  and  supfnirt  of  dam- 
aged Communities  will  require  regional  mea- 
sures not  limited  U)  particular  metro(>clitan 
areas  The  supervision  and  c»->crdl nation  by 
one  executive  department  of  civU  defence 
resi^nsibillties  delegated  to  other  depart- 
ments and  a»:encle8  will  continue  to  g\\e  rise 
to  dimculties  Adequate  arrangements  for 
the  f>erformance  of  early  warning  functions 
by  the  new  department  will  be  nece*.-.ary 
P'mally  it  must  t)e  recognised  that  (Tganl- 
zatlonal  mea.<(ure8  hi  wever  m  vmdiv  con- 
ceived cannot  substitute  for  forceful  Federal 
leadership  in  generating  and  executing  a 
truly  national,  up-to-date  cuil  defen.'e  plan 

In  certain  respects  the  lnciusi<in  of  cull 
defen.'e  dlsiuster  relief  functions  m  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  could  Impede  future 
pro(;re.s.s  m  this  area  First  there  is  the 
d  iiikter  th.it  such  a  re»r>;ani/.illi  n  would  be 
interpreted  as  demoting  this  plutse  of  civil 
defense  to  bureau  statu.s  tih'Uld  such  an 
impression  be  created  other  Federal  .igencles 
State  and  Icical  authorlMes  and  the  public 
might  co;iclude  that  ilvU  defense  was  being 
deemph,isl/ed  and  that  energetic  prepara- 
tl.ir:s  to  de  il  with  enemv  attack  were  n  i 
longer  necessary  It  is  our  feeling  that  the 
proper  explanation  of  the  r  le  ard  purpises 
of  the  Department  of  Urban  AfTalrK  can  pre- 
vent such  misconceptions  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  new  department  could  i;lve 
er^hanced  status  and  representation  to  the 
civil  defense  as  well  as  the  other  urb.m 
aff  iir     activities  of  the  Crovernment 

.^DMINISTR.^TION     POSITION 

In  the  last  Congress  a  number  if  bills 
were  intnxluced  to  convert  the  Housing  and 
H  'me  Finance  Awrency  Into  a  Department  of 
U."b:culture  or  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
f  ilrs  and  hearinRs  were  held  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Clover'iment  Operations  This 
year  a  number  of  similar  bills  are  f^endmg 
On  May  27.  1957  Senator  Clark  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  a   .lumber  of  cosponsors    (Includ- 


ing Senator  Javits  of  New  York  and  Senator 
Case  of  New  Jersey  i ,  IntriKluced  S  l^l.'^ift,  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
This  bill  Is  the  first  t..  Include  the  functions 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Fln,ince  Agency  In  the  proivwed  Department 
Outside  the  Oovernmrnt.  the  demands  for  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  have  ccme  from 
su<  h  8<)urce8  as  the  American  Municipal 
.Vss"  cl.itlon  whi<-h  passed  a  formal  resolu- 
tion on  this  subject  at  Its  la.«t  annual  (oi.- 
greN.-. 

Tlie  adinU'.lstr.iiion  ii'  rejxirts  submilled 
to  the  Congress  ot>  the  various  urban  affairs 
bills  and  In  letters  to  Interested  persons 
and  groups  has  acknowledged  that  the  case 
for  a  D«'parlment  of  Urban  Affairs  Is  u  strong 
one  meriting  serious  study  and  considera- 
tion The  specific  bills  have,  however,  been 
op^xised  on  the  grounds  of  liiadequacles  In 
approach  or  tontent  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  maintain  this  stance  much  longer,  and  a 
decision  for  or  against  the  new  department 
on  Its  merits  will  have  to  be  taken 

CON(  I  I'SIONS 

It  Is  our  conclusion  that  a  Department  of 
Urban  ArTairs  Is  already  needed  and  that  the 
need  will  rapidly  become  more  urgent  It  Is 
our  further  view  that  the  Imnglnatlve  leader- 
ship taken  by  the  administration  In  secur- 
ing the  enaitmeiu  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
iyo4  and  the  Institution  of  the  urban  renewal 
pri'ijram  logically  require  that  the  Housing' 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  l>e  8ui>erReded  b> 
8U<h  an  executive  department  We  alst>  be- 
lieve that  the  I>partment  of  Urban  Affairs 
will  have  the  means  the  comjjetence  the  re- 
lationships and  the  status  required  to  carry 
out  a  shelter  program  and  other  physical 
measures  for  reducing  the  vulnerability  of 
metro[)olitan  areas  to  enemy  attack  It  is 
likewise  probable  that  civil  defense  disaster 
relief  functions  can  be  administered  more 
successfully  In  the  setting  of  a  jxiwerful 
executive  department  with  active  f)eacetlme 
programs  than  In  a  separate  ngency.  as  la  now 
the  case  or  in  a  new  department  concerned 
solely  with  civil  defense  and  emergency  re- 
lief 

■  EtOMMENDATIOl* 

It  Is  recc  mmended  that  you  request  the 
Direct<ir  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  co- 
>iperatlon  with  this  committee  and  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  Defence  Mo- 
bili/atlon  the  Hou„lng  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  and  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Administrator,  to  prcx;eed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  reorganization  plan  to  create  a 
Department  of  U'ban  Affairs  to  carry  out  the 
conclusions  noted  above  The  reorganiza- 
tion plan  should  be  [  rei>«red  In  time  tt>  {per- 
mit Its  transmittal  to  the  Congress  early  In 
1958 

NeisonA  RtXTKEfn.LrH. 

Chairman 

Mr  MILLER  subsoqurnlly  said  Mr 
Pr»\sidont.  will  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
mintc  yield'' 

Mr  MrOEF  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming Will  tx'  glad  to  yield  for  a  question, 

Mr  MIIJ.ER  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  ttu'  S«'nalor  s  attention  ever  since  the 
ooUotjuy  tK'tween  him  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  took  place,  I  wonder  if  I 
could  a.sk  a  question  and  make  a  com- 
ment, which  comments  could  be  insert^ 
following  the  colloquy  between  the  Sena- 
u>r  from  Maine  and  the  Senator  from 
V/yoming. 

Mr  McGEE  If  I  yielded  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator,  would  that  be  suflRcient? 

Mr  MIIJ.ER,  I  would  very  much  ap- 
preciate that  courtesy. 

Mr   M(  GEE     I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr,  MILLER  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  comments  appear  in  the 
Record  following  the  colloquy  between 


the  Senator  from  LlAlne  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyomlnc,  relating  to  tbe  Rodce- 
feller  speech. 

The  PRKSIDDia  CSPnCHl.  Wtthoilt 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  lunLJ-.ER.  I  think  It  i»  unfortu- 
nate that  the  Governor  of  New  York 
could  not  be  here  to  defend  hiiBself  in 
Lhis  rituatlon.  It  ao  happened  that  I  was 
m  Des  Moines  and  heard  tbe  speech.  I 
recall  tix  Oovemor  of  New  York  stated 
vrrj  precisely  he  was  opfxned  to  the  re- 
organlzmtlon  plan  and  tte  proposed  E)e- 
partment  of  Urban  Affairs  In  Its  present 
form  as  submitted  under  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

I  hope  tbe  Senator  f  rara  Maine  will  at 
the  anvoprlate  time  see  hi  to  insert  in 
the  Rccosi)  a  comparison  between  what 
tbe  Qow&mar  of  New  York  preriouriy 
approved  of,  as  proposed  by  the  EUsen- 
bower  administration,  and  the  reorgani- 
zation  proposal  that  has  oome  trom  tbe 
White  House  now  tuider  the  reorganiaa- 
tlon  plan.  I  would  hazard  a  guess  that 
there  would  be  a  substantial  difference 
between  the  two,  and  that  oim  could  well 
be  for  tiie  first  and  be  against  the  second. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  prlated  in  the  Rxcoao  at 
this  point  an  article  which  appears  in 
today's  Washingtoc  Evening  Star,  en- 
titled "Real  or  Fancied  Need  for  Urban 
Department?  "  by  John  C.  William  son, 
director  of  the  departmental  relations. 
National  Association  of  Heal  Estate 
Boards. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows: 

Real  oa  Fawcus  Neks  ros  Ukbak 
OzrtMn  II 11 1 7 

TtM  8t«r'a  edltort*!  of  Jajiuary  ai  oo  tba 
proposed  Cabinet-rank  Department  of  Urban 
AfTalrs  and  Housing  mlaset  the  point.  The 
issue  U  not  to  pull  together  under  one  exec- 
utive head  a  BaultlpitoMy  ot  runctiona  now 
exerclaed  by  a  varlaty  of  agandaa.  The 
agendea  coTered  toy  ttoe  Praatdentli  Reorgan- 
tzKtlaa  Plan  Mo.  1  at  IMS  are  alrasdy  under 
on*  caecutl**  hcMl.  namaly.  the  AdBalnlatra- 
tor  oT  iha  Hwiatng  and  Hobm  flnsnoa 
Agency. 

The  issue  Is  much  broader — whether  It  la 
In  the  public  Interest  to  create  an  executlre 
department  whleh  win  have  the  reaponsTba- 
tty  oT  coptog  with  the  ptoblema  off  urtoam 
dwellera  which  the  President  atatea  "are  aa 
complex    aa    they    are    manifold." 

Ttim  few  faActlana  of  the  Houalng  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  direcUf  and  inuuadl- 
ately  affected  by  the  reorganization  plan 
don't  bepln  to  cover  the  complex  and  mani- 
fold problems  of  the  urban  dwellera.  How- 
erer,  when  w«  examine  theae  proWema  we 
dlaoorer  that  tbey  nin  the  gamut  of  Ameri- 
can life.  Here  are  a  few  of  these  urban 
prohlofna  died  by  pioponente  of  a  OaJalnet- 
nrLUlL  Deparlnmt  of  Urban  AHalra  before  the 
1960  Democratic  Convention  platform  com- 
mittee and  In  testimony  before  Senate  and 
House  cnrnmltteew;  Juvenile  delinquency, 
wat«-  and  air  pollTrtloii.  alum  clearance, 
hou.slng.  maaa  tranalt.  alrporta,  p^lbIlc  nmds, 
rel  >catl(in  of  Industry,  education,  Immtgra- 
tion.  public  health.  ur»cinployment,  market- 
ing of  agricultural  producta.  conatuner 
protection,  strlkea.  water,  sewage  and  anow 
removal. 

The  Issue  then  la  whether  It  Is  practical  to 
create  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  to  de- 
VLkte  tta  efforts  to  coping  with  the  complex 
and  manifold  probleia  of  the  urban  dw^ler. 
The  reorcanisatlon  plan  purports  also  to 
bring  the  houslBg  tvmcHkimB  of  Che  Pe4tacal 
Oovernment    Into  tke  Oablaet  ^eparUnent. 


I.  too.  the  irisn  f  alto  woef  ully  short  of  Its 
objeatlve.  T^e  veterans'  Itoma  loen  prograoa 
and  the  Inderal  Boom  Loan  Bank  System 
together  oontrtbute  to  6S  percent  of  the 
IfatlDn'a  residential  mortgage  financing. 
Tet.  they  are  left  out  of  the  grand  desigm  to 
gkw  the  probtama  of  xirtoan  AwtSien  an  ade- 
quate volee  In  13ie  highest  councils  at  Oov- 


It  ^M  been  suggested  that  becaose  the 
Department  of  Agrlculttire  looks  out  for  the 
farmer,  ergo,  a  Department  of  urban  Affairs 
and  Housing  would  look  out  tor  the  -ortjan 
dweller.  This  analogy  does  not  stand  up 
under  cursory  examination.  Tlie  De- 
af i^;rlealtarc  coDoems  Itself  with 
a  ■sajco'  sapaet  of  the  economy,  the  produc- 
tion and  macketlng  of  food  and  fiber.  Cer- 
tainly the  marketing  of  skgrlcultural  prod- 
ucts Is  an  urban  Interest  when  one  reflects 
ttoe  haToc  wrougtit  when  a  teamster  strike 
( Department  of  Lisbor)  causes  t^e  hijacking 
(Departaaent  of  Justice)  of  milk  (Depart- 
■lent  at  Agrtetiltare)  trucks  using  the  Inter- 
state Highway  Syatem  (Department  of  Com- 
merce) to  bring  nouriahment  (Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare)  to  the 
Bchoolchlldrcn  of  New  York  City  (Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs) . 

Ttie  tBost  recent  etndence  at  hand  that  the 
DepartoMnt  of  Agrlculttu«  oonoerne  iteelf 
with  urban  laterests  is  the  recent  ad^ess  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  which  he 
stated:  "The  Department  of  Agriculture 
plays  an  exceedingly  Important  role  In  the 
daUy  lUe  of  every  American — not  Just  ttiose 
who  hTe  OB  tbe  farm.  Tet.  the  Impreaston 
wlilota  assay  urbun  families  have  is  that  the 
DfyartMsnt  of  Agriculture  is  concerned  only 
with  farming,  and  therefore,  rarely  touches 
their  day-to-day  activities." 

OoBgrsss  showld  therefore  first  direct  Its 
attantton  to  the  Cewsllatllty  of  bringing  to- 
gether the  problewM  of  the  urban  dweUer 
into  one  executive  department.  Unfortu- 
nately, too  much  political  emotion  is  being 
generated  over  a  proposed  Department  of 
urban  Affairs  (Whl(%  Includes  only  a  trac- 
tion of  urban  affairs)  and  Housing  (which 
Includes  only  •  tractloa  of  housing^. 

"nvus  the  proposal  bas  become  a  symbol — 
a  polHleal  symbol — and  the  public's  aiiwttkm 
Is  brt^  directed  tosraitl  the  symbol  oblirious 
to  its  XavUty  identification  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  urban  dweller.  In  the  final 
analysis  these  urban  problems  are  the  prob- 
lems of  all  Americans  and  their  voice  In  the 
highest  eonaells  of  government  is  the  Presi- 
dent «f  the  muted  States. 

Jon  C.  WnxjAMBOw. 
DUeetor.  DepmrtmeiU  of  Govermnental 
Relations.     Mmtional     Astoeiation     of 
Raal  EBttUe  Boards. 

Mr.  BIILLER.  I  would  guess  that,  if 
the  OoTcmor  of  New  York  were  here  axul 
could  speak  for  himself,  he  would  eon- 
tiruie  to  ask  tlie  question  which  has  not 
been  answered  either  by  the  White  House 
or  by  any  liemiier  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  in  the  Senate,  whicli  he  asked 
pointedly  the  other  night :  That  if  indeed 
the  President  is  so  concerned  about  hav- 
ing Bob  Weaver  a  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet, why  has  he  iK>t  appointed  him  to 
the  Cabinet  hi  the  first  i^ace? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Maine  for  his  efforts  to 
set  the  record  straight.  I  think  it  is 
well  we  bear  in  mind  that  one  of  the 
distinguished  "professors"  at  the  Re- 
publican school  of  political  knowledge, 
conducted  last  weekend  and  also  this 
weekend  in  Washington,  was  forthright 
enough  to  say  that  one  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  Republican  Party  is  that  it  has 
been  maneuvered  into  the  position  of 
being  against,  all  the  time.  So  perhaps 
he  will  agree  with  me  that  because  this 


proposal  zww  has  oome  as  a  proposal 
from  tSat  President  of  the  United  States, 
li  behooves  some,  in  their  attempts  to 
be  the  opposition,  to  be  acainst.  even 
Uiough  in  their  freer  moments  they  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a  good  idea  and  a  sound 
approach  to  good  government  in  Ute  field 
of  urban  affairs. 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a 
colloquy  with  tiie  Saxator  from  Maine, 
at  the  moment;  and  ttien  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield.        

Mr.  MUSKJE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks.  I  think  his  observa- 
tion is  appropriate  and  is  supported  by 
the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  McGKE.    Yes. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mew' 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  enough  of  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator to  understand  their  purport.  It  so 
happens  that  I  am  a  aponsor  <tf  the 
UiiMn  Department  bill,  and  I  shall  stand 
by  that  position.  But  I  say  in  good  ipirtt 
to  the  Senator  that  I  question  very  much 
ttie  taste  or  the  validUy  of  naming  the 
person  whom  the  Preskleat  may  desire  to 
put  at  Oie  head  of  the  nev  DepartmeiU, 
and  reading  into  tt  the  impdieation  thaX 
anyone  who  in  good  conscience  is  op- 
posed to  the  reorgantaatian  sdan  or  to 
that  bill  is  therefwe  t^jpoaed  to  having 
a  Negro  appointed  to  the  Oafoiaet. 

To  Urn  extent  that  Oovemor  Rocke- 
feller nuMle  tiiat  point  veiy  strongly.  I 
agree  with  him.  As  I  li«ve  said,  it  is 
w^  known  ttiat  I  am  one  of  the  fixmsors 
of  this  bill;  and  I  intend  to  continue  to 
support  the  proposal,  whether  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  reorganization  plan  or  in 
the  form  of  a  bilL  But  in  all  faimeai 
to  others  who  may  not  feel  as  I  do  abotit 
the  bill.  I  do  not  think  any  Member 
should  be  dragooned  into  voting  for  a 
proposal  in  which  he  does  not  believe, 
simply  because  he  Is  concerned  about  a 
possible  implication  thi^  he  is  apposed 
to  having  a  Negro  serve  in  the  Cabinet. 

P»-sonally.  I  would  w^ccune  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Negro  to  the  Cabinet: 
but  I  must  agree  with  Gkyveinor  Rocke- 
feller that  this  method  is  not  the  single 
and  only  one  which  can  be  used  to 
achieve  ttiat  result,  and  that  therefore 
such  an  argum^it  should  not  be  used  to 
intimidate  one  not  in  favor  this  hill — 
although  I  r^jeat  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
it;  I  have  been  before,  and  I  Bin  now. 

Mr.  MUSKIK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  again  to 
me? 
Mr.  McOE£.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MWSKIE.  I  believe  I  should  make 
two  points  in  regard  to  the  comment 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  York: 
Pirat  of  all,  the  bill  to  create  the  pro- 
Ijosed  new  Department  was  before  the 
Senate  aU  last  year,  and  its  merits  were 
ooDsidered  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  InterBOvemmental  Rela- 
tions. During  all  that  year,  no  mention 
was  made  by  any  of  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  of  the  proposition  that  a  Negro 
might  be  appointed  to  bead  tbe  new  De- 
partment.    There  was  a  desire  on  the 
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part  of  the  proponents  to  brinq  the  bil! 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  AuK'u.st  of 
last  year  One  of  the  reasons  why  that 
was  not  done  was  that  in  our  judKmt-nt 
there  were  not  then  available  sufficient 
votes  to  pass  the  bill.  One  of  tht>  rea- 
sons why  there  were  not  then  available 
sufficient  votes  to  pass  the  bill  was  that 
the  opponents  of  the  bill  made  no  secret 
of  their  artcument  against  the  bill,  to 
those  who  mi(?ht  otherwise  have  sup- 
ported It,  namely,  that  the  President  in- 
tended to  appoint  a  Newro  as  the  f\r< 
Secretary  of  the  new  Department  So 
the  race  issue — if  one  is  involved  in  the 
debate — was  raised,  not  by  the  pro- 
ponents, this  year,  but  by  the  opp<:)nenls. 
last  year 

The  second  tx)int  I  should  like  t  >  make 
is  that  President  Elsenhower  was  the 
first  to  use  a  reorganization  plan  in 
order  to  create  a  new  Department  As 
Senators  are  well  aware,  in  the  creation 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  no  secret  was  made  at  that 
time — Indeed,  it  was  disclosed  by  the 
President  or  by  hia  spokesmen— that  if 
the  proposed  Department  were  created, 
the  first  Secretary  would  be  Mrs  Hobby 
No  objection  was  raised  then  to  the  dis- 
closure. In  advance  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  reorganization  plan,  of  the 
name  of  the  first  Secretary  If  it  was 
then  appropriate.  I  suggest  that  it  is 
now  appropriate.  Since  the  opponents 
have  made  use  of  it.  In  an  attempt  to 
weaken  the  support  of  the  bill,  if  it  is 
fair  game  for  the  opposition  to  use  this 
Issue  against  the  bill,  then  I  suKciest  it 
Is  fair  game  for  the  President  to  disclose 
that  there  has  been  such  speculation  as 
to  whom  he  will  name,  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it — if  that  was  his  intent — 
in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr  JAV7T8  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  aijain  to 
me? 

Mr.  MrGEE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  Uke  to  say  that 
I  think  the  Senator  has  referred  to  a  very 
different  situation.  Perhaps  there  are 
some  persons  who  are  opposed  to  the 
proposed  new  Department  for  the  reason 
the  Senator  has  stated,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  can  properly  be  lumped  with 
the  persons  who  have  no  such  views,  but 
who  happen  to  be  opposed  to  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  new  Department  for  other 
reasons  Therefore,  I  think  the  idea  of 
lumping?  to(?ether.  in  one  mass,  so  to 
speak,  all  the  opponents  us  very  unfair. 
because  certainly  the  nesative  of  dis- 
crimination is  very  different  from  the 
positive  of  ?ood-faith  opposition  to  a  bill 

In  the  second  place.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  do  not  quarrel  in  any  way  with  the 
President  about  stating  the  name  of  the 
one  he  intends  to  appoint  That  is  his 
business.  I  only  wish  to  make  clear,  so 
far  as  I  can.  because  I  am  well  known 
to  favor  civil  rights  lesislation  and  also 
to  favor  the  enactment  of  this  bill — 
that.  I  repeat,  if  my  voice  can  be  of  help 
I  wish  to  help  in  the  effort  to  prevent 
people  from  t)eing  tacked  with  the  label 
of  being  opposed  to  havins  a  NetTO  ap- 
pointed to  the  Presidents  Cabinet  when 
the  record  of  such  persons  is  directly  to 
the  contrary,  even  though  in  yood  con- 
science they  may  be  opposed  to  this  re- 
organization plan. 


So  my  only  purpose  is  the  affirmative 
one  of  wishing  to  have  this  matter  plar.-d 
in  proper  fucus  Citizens  may  judge 
whether  a  Member  of  the  Senate  had 
tliat  point  m  mmd  before,  or  not  But 
I  simply  wish  to  be  sure  that  it  is  not 
assumed  that  all  those  ^ho  oppose  tiie 
(itation  of  the  proixised  lu-v,  DeF>art- 
ment  should  be  considered  as  being  in 
one  bu;.  amorphous  mass  of  persons 
opposed  to  the  appointment  of  a  Negro 
to  the  Presidents  Cabinet 

Mr  MUSKIK  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  will  yieUl  further 
to  me,  1ft  me  say  that  I  said  that  issue 
was  used  last  year  by  the  opponenus — 
although  I  did  not  say  it  was  used  by 
all  the  opponents — m  an  attempt  to  hurl 
the  chances  of  enactment  of  the  bill 
I  also  said  that  the  proiw.sed  reorgani- 
zation plan  should  stand  on  its  ow  n 
merits,  without  rekjard  to  any  race  issue 

Those  are  the  t'vo  lhin,;s  I  w  i.shed 
to  stress 

Mr    JAVITS      I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr  MrGEE  Mr  President,  on  the 
front  page  of  yesterday  s  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times — one  of  the  greatest 
newspapers  m  the  Nation,  in  my  opin- 
ion— the  following  appeared 

Oovernor  Ri>rkrfeller  a'r.irlteil  the  K^n- 
n^y  plan  Thur»d.iy  in  a  uprech  m  Dm 
Moines  that  wa«  carrleU  by  cl"i»ed-riri-iiit 
ielevi«ii>n  to  a  •cries  of  Republiciin  fimd- 
riilslng  ilinners  acroM  the  Nation 

The  article  describes  his  attack,  not 
as  one  confined  to  the  particular  ap- 
pointee proposed  to  be  given  the  job,  but 
to  the  idea  itself:  and  that  was  really 
the  point  which  was  being  approached 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine,  if  I  under- 
stood him  correctly — namely,  that  it  was 
not  an  attempt  to  becloud  the  issue  by 
referring  to  a  personality,  but  that  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  was  quoted  by  the  New 
York  Times— an  outstanding  newspaper 
published  in  his  own  State — as  suggest- 
ing that  the  form  used  by  the  President 
might  well  he  used  as  a  subterfuge  to 
bypass  the  constitutional  sovereignly  of 
the  Slates  and  to  gam  direct  political 
control  over  the  Nations  big  cities  '  He 
did  not  state  what  form  he  thought  the 
Dejmrtment  should  take  " 

I  think  the  .Senator's  point  is  that  such 
judgment  seems  to  depend  upon  which 
admini.stration  is  in  office,  regardless  of 
how  good  the  protK)sal  may  be 

Certainly  we  should  not  lose  si^ht  of 
the  merits  of  the  proposal 

Mr  JAVITS  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
league who  has  the  floor  for  allowing  us 
to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  I 
think  ones  attitude  toward  a  person 
must  stai^.d  on  his  own  record  As  I  have 
said.  I  am  in  a  unique  position  to  speak 
on  thi.s  matter  because  of  my  views  on 
both  subjects  I  am  grateful  to  thf  Sen- 
ators who  have  helped  un.scramble  thf 
issues  one  from  the  other. 

Mr  CAPEHART  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  vifW 

Mr    MfOKP:      I  yifhj 

Mr  CAPKHART  I  want  to  .say  with 
I'-sprft  to  tlif  urban  rfne".\Hl  [)i()|xi.sal 
that,  as  a  meini.>fr  of  thf  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  which  has  been 
handling  these  mattfrs  for  manv  yrars, 
we  do  have  an  Urban  R«iifwal  IVpart- 
ment  now   and  Mr  Weaver  is  the  head  of 


It  I  voted  for  his  nomination  in  commil- 
tff  and  havf  cooperated  with  him  ever 
since  he  ha-s  hrld  that  position.  I  was 
the  author  of  the  Housing  Act  in  1954 
when  we  changed  the  name  from  slum 
clearance  to  urban  renewal.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  an  Urban  Renewal  Depart- 
ment because  we  have  one  now.  What 
I  am  oppostd  to  is  .setting  it  up  with  a 
Cabinet  status  and  having  a  Secretary, 
because  by  so  dtung  we  will  add  more  ex- 
Pfii-se  and  more  expense,  and  another 
big  building  with  thousands  of  employ- 
ffs  which  IS  not  necessary,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  big  demands  on  our  lax 
moiify  and  the  huge  national  debt 

I  am  oppo.s«-d  to  the  idea,  because  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  at  this  time  I 
think  we  are  covering  the  field  quite  well 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  covere<l  the  field  of  housing  legisla- 
tion and  of  urban  renewal  legislation 
and  of  other  legislation,  and  has  covered 
the  field  quite  well  and  sufficiently  to  this 
time 

I  think  we  are  merely  being  asked  to 
add  another  Department  and  another 
Secretary,  which  will  require  lota  of 
money  and  many  more  employees  I  fear 
that  once  we  get  Into  the  housing  and 
slum  clearance  aspects,  there  will  be 
other  steps  to  be  taken,  and  the  first 
thing  we  know  the  cities  will  be  dealing 
directly  with  Washington,  D.C  .  rather 
than  their  own  State  governments  and 
their  own  local  governments 

I  do  not  think  we  need  what  is  pro- 
posed I  think  the  field  Is  being  thor- 
oughly covered  at  the  moment.  I  think 
we  can  do  everything  under  existing  leg- 
islation, with  the  present  group,  which, 
by  the  way  Mr.  Weaver  heads.  I  voted 
for  the  confirmation  of  his  nomination. 
I  have  been  cooperating  with  and  work- 
U\'A  With  him. 


AID   FOR   HIGHER   EDUCATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  1241 1  to  authorize  assist- 
ance to  public  and  other  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions of  hmher  education  in  financiniT 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  im- 
provement of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facilities  and  to  authorize  scholar- 
ships for  undergraduate  study  in  such 
in.^tit;itior;.s, 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  M(C}EE  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
f:i'm  Oifuon 

Mr  MOR.sk.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
conferred  with  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
now  move  again  that  the  Senate  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  Hill-Morse 
amendmfnt  was  recently  adopted 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  MANSPMFLD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  mv  picsentinK  a  unanimous- 
con.'-ent  lenufsl' 

Ml    McClKK       I  yield  for  that  purpose 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr  MrGEE.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  I  wanted  to  make  a 
comment  before  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  left  the  floor.  A  few 
moments  ago  he  stated  his  views  on  the 
junior  college  problem.  No  one  in  the 
Senate  has  Ixen  a  greater  supporter  and 
promoter  of  the  junior  colleges  than  has 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  have 
always  found  it  a  privilege  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  In  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  particularly  In  the  subcommit- 
tee; but  in  view  of  the  comments  he 
made.  I  wanted  the  record  to  show  the 
very  deep  regret  I  have  that  we  are  going 
t/)  lose  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  been 
one  of  the  most  effective  friends  for 
strengthening  the  educational  program 
of  this  country  that  we  have  had  on  the 
committee.  The  bill  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  would  not  be  in  the  strong 
form  In  which  I  consider  It  to  be  had 
It  not  been  for  the  many  wonderful  con- 
tributions the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
made  to  the  discussions  on  the  bill  and 
the  great  assistance  he  was  to  me  and  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill],  as  we 
took  up  one  section  after  another. 

All  I  can  say  Is,  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  his  new  appointment.  I 
know  of  his  desire  to  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee to  which  he  has  been  assigned. 
But  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  when  I  say  It  Is  our  loss. 
I  want  him  to  know,  however,  I  shall 
continue  to  call  on  him  from  time  to  time 
to  come  to  my  assistance  as  we  In  the 
future  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
other  pieces  of  education  legislation.  But 
on  this  particular  bill  I  express  to  him 
my  sincere  thanks  for  the  assistance  he 
was  to  me. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  can  only 
say  "Thank  you'"  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  appreciate  deeply  his  kind 
and  generous  statement.  I,  too,  was  very 
reluctant  to  leave  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  and  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  is  that  I  have  found  it 
possible,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  to  be  a  little  bit  eflectlve 
in  this  area,  because  of  the  way  he  has 
handled  that  subcommittee,  and  not  only 
his  relationships  with  all  its  members 
In  committee,  but,  I  may  say,  his  ability 
to  draw  out  what  is  best  in  a  man.  I 
regret  leaving  the  committee.  In  a 
sense.  I  wanted  to  do  that  in  which  I  was 
most  useful.  One  must  make  a  choice, 
and  It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  I 
chose  to  leave  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee.  However,  I  will  in  no 
way  have  a  lesser  interest  in  the  subjects 
which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee,  and  particularly  in  the 
field  of  education.  I  most  certainly  hop>e 
that  the  chairman  will  feel  free  to  call 
upon  me  when  I  can  in  any  way  be 
useful. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  McGEE.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
to  speak  on  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  raising? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  wanted  to  make  a 
short  statement. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  sorry  there 
was  a  voice  vote  on  the  Morse  amend- 
ment, because  I  would  like  to  have  been 
recorded  In  favor  of  It.  I  wish  to  say, 
with  respect  to  college  facilities,  that,  as 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency for  many  years,  many,  many  year.s 
ago  we  In  that  committee  made  assist- 
ance available  to  college  facilities  under 
what  was  called  the  College  Housing  Act. 
I  think  It  has  served  the  colleges  well 
and  the  people  well,  and  for  that  reason 
I  would  have  liked  to  support  by  a  "yea" 
vote  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may, 
I  wish  to  change  the  subject  now  and 
speak  on  the  subject  for  which  I  orig- 
inally rose,  about  which  as  yet  I  have  not 
had  an  opportvmity  to  speak,  because  of 
yielding  to  my  colleagues  In  this  body  on 
other  subjects. 

The  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  address 
myself  for  a  few  moments  is  that  of  col- 
lege education,  or,  indeed,  all  education, 
In  this  country  at  the  present  time. 

It  sometimes  strikes  me  as  a  peculiar 
contradiction  of  principles  or  as  working 
at  cross-purposes  that  people  who  say 
again  and  again  they  believe  in  the  power 
of  knowledge  and  in  the  principle  of  edu- 
cation find  it  such  a  tortuous  and  delay- 
ing process  to  do  anything  about  it. 
That  is  precisely  the  plight  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today  when  we  talk  about 
college  education. 

We  found  ourselves  in  this  position  last 
year,  when  we  were  talking  about  the 
proposed  new  program  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

I  think  a  part  of  the  problem  may 
stem  from  the  fact  that  we  have  said 
so  often  that  we  believe  in  education 
many  of  us  have  come  to  take  it  for 
granted  without  stopping  long  enough 
to  think  what  it  really  means.  Educa- 
tion has  come  a  long  way  in  this  country 
since  the  old  cliche  that  it  was  simply 
a  process  of  the  wise  man  and  the  boy  on 
opposite  ends  of  the  log  exchanging  ex- 
periences and  ideas.  For  that  reason  I 
think,  the  time  has  come  when  not  only 
Senators,  but  also  all  the  other  people 
of  our  country,  must  reassess  and  re- 
evaluate, in  a  process  of  priority,  the 
real  power  of  knowledge,  to  determine 
whether  we  believe  in  the  directions  in 
which  more  and  more  enlightened  edu^ 
cation  can  take  this  country. 

Despite  whatever  else  may  be  said,  the 
events  of  our  own  times  have  illustrated 
again  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  no 
longer  a  national  monopoly,  nor  can  it  be 
confined  by  legislative  fiat  through  the 
enactments  of  some  national  legislative 
body,  no  matter  what  country  is  in- 
volved. Knowledge  is  universal.  The 
pursuit  of  truth  knows  no  man -imposed 
bound. 

With  that  in  mind  we  have  a  choice 
in  our  land,  it  seems  to  me.    We  may 


begin  to  act  upon  the  premises  in  which 
we  say  we  believe,  the  power  of  education 
included,  or  we  may  abandon  this  con- 
cept and  retreat  from  the  educational 
front.  I  say  "retreat"  because  those  who 
seek  to  rationalize  the  little  that  we  do 
from  year  to  year,  on  a  spasmodic  basis, 
in  the  realm  of  education  do  so  with  the 
seeming  purpose  of  not  allowing  too 
much  education  or  of  being  fearful  of  too 
much  knowledge.  In  my  judgment,  there 
cannot  be  too  much  of  either  education 
or  knowledge,  unless  we  confess  to  a 
fear  of  truth  and  the  logic  that  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  implies. 

When  we  imposed  a  set  of  principles 
which  we  described  as  compulsory  free 
education  up  to  14  or  15  or  16  years  of 
a?e,  we  were  subscribing  to  a  principle 
of  faith  in  knowledge  which  we  now  seem 
reluctant  to  carry  forward,  at  times,  to  a 
logical  outcome.  I  say  that  because  the 
more  we  consider  public  education  the 
more  we  find  ourselves  up  against  the 
real  or  imaginary  stone  wall  of  what  lies 
beyond  the  high  school  diploma.  We 
have  found  it  necessary  to  disguise  our 
educational  endeavors  under  some  names 
other  than  "education."  This  In  itself, 
it  seems  to  me,  stands  to  the  discredit 
of  the  great  free  people  who  profess  that 
free  education  is  the  hallmark  of  free- 
dom in  politics  and  government  and  de- 
mocracy, which  our  system  connotes. 

So,  to  help  the  colleges  advance 
higher  learning  in  this  coimtry  we  have, 
up  until  now,  found  it  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  advance  a  College  Edu- 
cation Act.  We  disguised  it  as  a  De- 
fense Education  Act.  So  long  as  it  was 
for  defense,  so  long  as  it  could  assume  a 
negative  connotation,  so  long  as  it  was 
imder  the  garb  of  a  handmaiden,  some- 
how it  was  honorable  to  pursue  it. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  this  body,  and 
all  Americans,  what  has  happened  to 
free  education  as  a  dedicated  article  of 
faith  among  our  people,  that  we  cannot 
make  it  the  epitome  of  that  which  we 
seek  in  the  cause  of  the  national  interest? 
It  is  that,  it  seems  to  me,  which  ought  to 
be  the  prime  measure  of  our  legislative 
endeavors  in  this  body  at  the  present 
time,  for  what  has  happened  to  the 
world  in  the  time  of  all  the  Members 
assembled  here  has  been  a  stepping  up 
of  the  pace  of  revelations  of  great  learn- 
ing and  the  consequences  of  universal 
learning,  thereby  imposing  great  truths 
upon  what  was  once  an  unfathomable 
globe  made  up  of  billions  of  people  re- 
motely separated  from  one  another.  In 
consequence,  we  find  ourselves  today  sit- 
ting literally  in  each  other's  laps,  trying 
to  find  space  on  the  same  globe  in  which 
we  can  carve  out  our  way  of  life  in  our 
own  fashion  and  still  siurive,  short  of 
extermination. 

This  is  what  places  in  focus  the  kind 
of  stress  and  priority  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, college  education  or  higher  edu- 
cation in  America  requires  in  our  cal- 
culations at  the  present  time. 

The  welfare  of  our  country  and  the 
well-being  of  our  individual  citizens  are 
two  factors  which  are  inextricably 
bound  together.  The  tragedy  is  that 
on  a  higher  educational  level  some- 
how— perhaps  through  indifference  or 
perhaps  through  apathy — we  have  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  free  mandatory 
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education,  mostly  through  the  hish 
school,  but  now  are  fighting  the  old 
windmills  all  over  again  about  how 
much  further  than  that  we  ought  to  go 
in  the  realm  of  pursuing  knowledge. 
That  is  the  nub  of  the  bill.  That  is  the 
essence  of  the  proposed  legislation.  We 
seek  to  enhance  the  opportunities  for 
a  fuller  assault  upon  higher  learning 
among  greater  masses  of  our  young 
Americans  as  they  come  through  the 
school    proces-ses  of  our  land. 

What  has  happened  in  American  col- 
leges and  universities  is  an  explcsion, 
a  mushrooming  of  new  faces  of  people 
with  new  aspirations  and  new  person- 
alities, who  seek  the  opportunities  only 
a  few  before  them  had  opened  up  to 
them. 

One  of  the  contradictions  of  our  sys- 
tem is  that  a  great  many  of  these  bright 
young  minds  find  the  doors  of  colleges 
closed  to  them  for  want  of  dollars  Thev 
are  barred  merely  because  they  do  not 
have  the  financial  capability  of  openini: 
up  this  new  vista  of  learning  into  the 
secreta,  the  mysteries,  and  the  wonders 
of  more  and  still  more  knowledge 

According  to  Secretary  Ribicoff  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities must  spend  between  now  and 
1966 — the  next  4  years — almost  $18'.> 
billion  in  physical  undertakings. 

To  state  the  point  In  another  way.  if 
we  are  only  to  put  a  roof  over  the  heads 
of  the  generations  now  knocking  at  the 
doors  of  our  institutions  of  hiuher  learn- 
ing, if  we  are  merely  to  keep  them  dry. 
if  we  are  only  to  protect  the  physical 
circumstances  under  which  they  con- 
vene in  their  seminars,  we  shall  have 
to  build  more  structures  on  the  cam- 
puses of  the  land  than  we  have  built  al- 
together in  the  last  200  years.  That  i.s 
the  magnitude,  indeed,  of  the  ta.sk  that 
faces  us. 

Need  I  remind  Senators  that  however 
powerful  this  body  may  be.  however 
select  this  club  may  be  regarded,  that 
even  an  act  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  cannot  brin?  new  buildinL's  into 
being  ovemis.;ht.  New  structures  do  not 
Just  happen.  They  are  planned  for  and 
they  are  financed.  Student  .scholarship.s 
do  not  arise  only  because  they  are  richt 
and  ju.st  The  opportunity  for  .schola.siic 
aids  must  be  legislated  and  that  take.<^ 
time.  In  the  case  of  building.s  and 
scholarships  it  would  probably  be  two 
years  before  any  action  taken  by  thi.s 
body  today  would  be  translated  into  new 
facilities  on  the  campuses  and  new 
scholarships  in  our  universities  for  de- 
serving students.  For  that  reason  our 
discussions  this  week  on  the  college  edu- 
cation bill  assume  a  greater  sense  of  ur- 
gency than  might  ordinarily  bf  attached 
to  words  that  are  spwken  on  the  floor  of 
this  body. 

A  distinguished  American  educator 
Dean  Charles  C.  Cole,  Jr  .  of  Lafayette 
College  in  Pennsylvania,  has  made  a 
most  signiJicant  and  comprehensive 
study  of  the  available  high  sch(X)l  gradu- 
ates who  fail  to  go  on  to  colleges  and 
universities. 

AppearlnR  as  a  witne.ss  in  the  1961 
hearings  before  a  special  Subcommittee 
on  Education  in  the  House.  Dean  Cole 
said  that  in  his  own  survey  of  the  Na- 


tion's public  secondary  school  seniors,  he 
found  among  them  some  60  to  100  thou- 
sand of  superior  ability  who  would  not 
enter  college  for  one  reason — the  lack  of 
linancial  resources. 

He  found  also  that  another  group, 
numbering  60  to  100  thoasand — about 
the  same  size — would  not  go  on  to  col- 
lege because  they  were  not  motivated 
They  did  not  care  a  great  deal  about  go- 
ing on  to  college.  But  as  Dean  Cole 
went  on  to  say -and  it  is  worth  r-poat- 
ing  here — 

As  college  appUcunts  Increase  in  number 
in  the  years  to  come,  and  as  the  C(ists  i.f 
educatlcin  rise,  U  will  becDme  niore  di!!icuU 
Jor  those  who  lack  lh»»  flnancl.tl  ni»'an.s  to 
secure  t!;.it  college  education 

What  Dean  Cole  is  saying  is  that  as 
tuition  and  cost  of  living  for  students 
who  go  away  from  home  to  school  ri.se 
the  effect  will  be  a  decrca.se  in  the  pro- 
portion of  student.s  that  go  on  to  coUeve 
rather  tlian  an  incroaso  iii  those  proixjr- 
tions.  The  failure  of  some  of  the  best  cf 
our  hi;:h  school  .students  to  go  on  to 
college  for  financial  rea.sons  l.s  a  com- 
plete defaulting  nationally  u',>on  one  of 
the  richest,  almost  immea.surable  re- 
sources available  to  our  Nation  and  to 
our  people 

What  that  statement  means  m  terms 
of  higher  income,  what  It  means  m  terms 
of  new  resources  taxwi.sr  for  nnaming 
the  necessities  of  a  very  complex  ,so<-;etv 
what  It  means  in  terms  of  a  more  sophi.s- 
ticated  public  jud^'ment  of  the  dimcult 
questions  of  the  day  would  defy  any  sim- 
ple measurement  in  absolute  dollars  and 
cents 

Yet.  If.  rather  than  merely  Rivine  lip 
service  to  education,  if  we  believe  m  it, 
then  we  have  only  one  direction  to  ko. 
and  that  is  toward  supplying  all  the  ed- 
ucation that  our  resources,  our  lUk-enu- 
ity.  and  our  vi.sion  enable  us  to  com- 
mand. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  ."senators  to 
tuition  rates  for  a  momt'nt.  Rt'cently 
one  cf  my  sorts  returned  to  the  .second 
.semester  of  his  university  The  increase 
in  tuition  rates  struck  a  forceful  bluw 
to  hiS  ■•  5ld  man  '  in  terms  of  the  the<jret- 
ical  built; etin,;  that  had  been  projeried 
for  the  spring  semester  on  the  colle^-e 
level.  The  average  tuition  rates  have 
been  inereasin:.:  all  across  the  land  in 
both  private  and  public  institutions  at  a 
faster  rate,  not  only  than  the  cost  of 
hvinp.  but  al.so  of  personal  income  at  the 
same  time. 

With.n  that  identical  context  the 
.scholarship  allowances  and  the  numbers 
of  scholarships  available  to  .students  w  ho 
desperately  need  them  and  who  are  scho- 
lastically  qualified  to  accept  them  have 
dtM:reased  m  proportion  to  tiie  oth'^r  in- 
creasi'S  I  have  stated. 

For  example,  the  average  institutional 
.scholarship,  durinc  the  last  4  years  in- 
crea.sed  by  $63.  but  durinu  the  siime  pe- 
rifxl  th*^  average  increa.-e  in  tuition  was 
not  $63  but  S242  -nearly  fi.ur  times  a.s 
^'reat 

Similarly,  student  liviiik'  cost,s  have 
gone  up  Estimates  place  the  average 
annual  exjjen.se  of  the  .student  livint; 
away  from  home  at  $1,500  in  public  in- 
stitutions and  about  $1,000  more  in 
private  institutions. 


Tlie  average  scholarship,  on  the  other 
hand.  In  public  institutions  is  worth  only 
$220  a  year  to  the  student,  an  amount 
equal  to  less  than  15  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated averaue  expense. 

But  while  Dean  Cole  has  alluded  to 
the  increasing  numbers  of  qualified  scho- 
lastically  inclined  students  who  year  aft- 
er year  cannot  ko  on  to  college  becau.^e 
I  hey  cannot  alTord  it.  he  also  has  al- 
luded to  a  .St'cond  group  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  si/c — who  lack  the  in- 
ten>t.  the  incentive,  and  the  motivation 
to  uo  on  to  college. 

It  Ls  easy  for  us  to  say.  "Well,  if  a 
\ouni;  pers^m  does  not  want  to  go  to  col- 
lece.  that  is  h.is  busine.ss." 

I  a.sk  t!ie  Senate  very  seriously  today 
whether  that  question  can  any  lon^'er  be 
accepted  as  a  valid  generalization  It 
once  was  the  ca.se.  because  we  u.sed  to 
deal  in  relative  terms  We  were  fiatisfied 
by  commandint:  that  students  were  re- 
(luired  to  attend  school  until  the  ages  of 
14.  15  f)r  16  or  whatever  age  the  State 
law  decreed.  But  In  a  world  that  has 
irrown  progressively  smaller.  In  a  world 
in  which  the  quest  for  knowledtre  has 
become  Intensively  greater,  the  old 
.standards  of  education,  the  old  levels  of 
educational  attainment  no  longer  assume 
a  validity  that  met  its  our  national  ac- 
ceptance without  serious  challenge 
What  it  means  is  that  we  must  raise 
our  slights  to  a  level  at  which  we  shall 
eommand  the  young  minds  of  thi.s  coun- 
try to  hii  her  and  ever  higher  levels  of 
learnini;,  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  and 
surpass  the  bounds  of  competitive 
knowledue  pursuits  in  other  parts  of  the 
world 

It  IS  not  enou";h  to  sugt;est  to  ourselves 
that  if  we  do  just  a  little  bit.  it  may  be 
»'nou'.'h.  Tills  matter  has  become  so 
critical,  we  dare  not  leave  it  ai;ain  to 
the  element  cf  chance.  We  have  dis- 
cov>  red  in  the  last  4  or  5  years  that 
leaving  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  to 
t  l.ance  mav  mean  the  losing  of  the  pace 
of  learnii;:;  that  is  next  to  impossible  to 
recapture  or  recover 

The  only  pace  to  which  we  dare  sub- 
.scribe.  and  the  only  rate  of  learning  m 
the  pursuit  of  knowleduie  to  which  we 
dare  be<-ome  dedicated,  is  the  ultimate 
the  maximian.  the  most  compared  with 
anvone.  compared  with  all  This  can  be 
the  only  definition  of  the  proper  rate  of 
chance  m  the  realm  of  the  search  for 
new  Ideas 

The  US  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  its 
testimony  before  one  of  our  educational 
committees  said— and  I  take  i.ssue  with 
It: 

The  fact  Is  that  we  have  alway.s  had  and 
.■^h'Uld  continue  to  have  larj^e  number?!  ef 
men  and  women  of  above  a\eraK*  mentJility 
in  vocati'5ns  which  do  not  require  a  college 
degree;  and  conversely  that  there  are  many 
iipprimches  U)  manpower  development  for 
\' 'Cations  In  the  tr.ides  and  In  the  buiinets 
world  other  than  th"  c  liege  -.imjju.s 

This  .sounds  like  the  days  of  William 
MrKinley.  This  sounds,  at  the  very 
most,  like  the  1920's.  before  the  new- 
breakthroughs  in  science  and  under- 
standing of  the  human  race  which  has 
occurred  In  our  time.  Who  is  klddiiig 
wiiom'" 

We  dare  not  retreat  to  the  lowest 
standards,   to  the  bare  minimimis,  en- 


visioned in  this  shocking  testimony  from 
tiie  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
fact  remains  that  as  man  reaches  a 
hiu'hcr  and  ever  higher  plane  on  the 
level  at  which  ho  has  a  right  to  expect 
to  live,  it  imposes  upon  education  greater 
and  greater  responsibilities  for  teaching 
han  how  to  live  at  that  level. 

Tliis  precisely  is  another  one  of  the 
kev  points  at  stake  in  this  critical  ques- 
11. m  For  all  too  long,  in  our  concepts. 
once  we  have  gotten  a  young  man  out 
of  high  school,  our  tendency  and  our  in- 
clination have  been  to  say,  "Let's  get 
him  into  college,  and  let  him  specialize 
in  some  particular  trade."  No  one  ever 
paused  long  enough  to  say  to  him,  "But 
first  get  an  education." 

So  we  always  want  to  know  in  what 
field  will  he  major.  We  want  to  know 
what  he  is  going  to  do  when  he  grad- 
uates. I  used  to  be  an  adviser  to  fresh- 
men when  they  entered  the  university. 
We  always  would  say.  "What  is  your 
major?  What  are  you  going  to  do  when 
you  get  out  of  college?"  We.  in  other 
words,  panic  them  before  they  have  any 
right  to  know.  So  they  decide  they  will 
become  lawyers,  professors,  doctors,  or 
engineers.  For  decades  we  have  been 
turning  out  generation  after  generation 
of  little  more  than  trained  specialists. 

This  will  no  longer  do  I  say  that  be- 
cause again  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  have  a  great  mass,  an  imlimited 
mass,  of  people  with  a  liberal  education, 
with  a  philosophy  for  living  with  and 
understanding  where  they  as  individuals 
hope  to  go  anc  what  they  hope  to 
achieve,  l)efore  the  material  factors  of 
job  hunting,  salaries,  incomes,  and  dol- 
lars get  In  their  way. 

It  is  this  role,  it  is  this  task,  it  is  this 
responsibility  that  we  are  increasmgly 
imposing  upon  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  our  land,  and  expecting  them 
somehow,  through  miraculous  gestures 
of  their  own.  to  meet,  without  any  fi- 
nancial assistance  or,  in  fact,  without  as- 
suring them  of  any  way  of  arriving  at 
a  position  where  they  have  a  chance  of 
meeting  this  challenge. 

The  great  emphasis  in  business  in  this 
country,  the  great  pressure  in  industry 
in  the  land,  is  automation. 

Automation,  new  skills,  and  the  Inven- 
tive genius  of  our  people  have  shortened 
the  time  in  which  a  man  has  to  work.  In 
the  physical  sense.  However,  it  has 
lengthened  the  time  that  he  has  for  his 
leisure.  This  idea  is  one  of  the  goals  of 
our  life.  It  is  of  this  that  all  men  have 
dreamed  when  they  have  envisioned  the 
better  way.  the  life  of  tomorrow. 

But  what  does  it  avail  him  if  he  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  his  leisure 
time,  if  he  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  him.self?  What  does  it  avail  him, 
once  we  have  scared  these  great  break- 
throughs that  enable  us  to  live  with 
lesser  energy  devoted  toward  achieving 
and  sustaining  ihe  kind  of  economical 
well-being  for  which  we  hoi>e? 

Thus  the  question  is  compKJimded.  It 
is  not  only  a  matter  of  building  build- 
ings, but  it  is  also  a  matter  of  equipping 
people,  and  a  matter  of  educating  man 
for  living  with  himself,  and,  in  living 
with  himself,  urderstand  the  complexi- 
ties of  livmg  with  others. 

These  questions  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
real  core  of  what  we  face  in  the  bill  now 


pending  before  the  Senate.  These  ques- 
tions require  a  straightforward  and 
courageous  answer,  not  only  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  but  also  by  all  the 
people  of  our  country. 

Barbara  Ward,  the  distinguished 
British  economist  and  writer,  said  in  a 
short  article  a  few  days  ago  that  imagi- 
nation is  not  limited  by  resources:  on 
the  contrary,  resources  are  limited  by 
scarce  imagination. 

To  put  it  another  way,  what  Barbara 
Ward  is  saying  is  that  the  times  in 
which  we  are  living  are  going  to  tax  the 
greatest  genius  in  the  realm  of  ideas 
that  we  can  command.  We  do  not  in- 
vent genius  on  Wall  Street.  We  do  not 
invent  genius  in  jobs  on  Main  Street. 
We  invent  genius  in  the  heart  and  soul 
and  belief  and  faith  of  man  in  men. 

This.  then,  is  the  only  goal.  This. 
then,  is  the  keystone  to  the  arch  of 
American  faith  in  education.  Unless 
and  until  we  can  raise  our  national 
sights  to  encompass  the  new  level  of 
higher  learning  for  all  people  in  our 
land,  we  will  fall  short,  sadly  short,  of 
the  kind  of  goal  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  in  what  we  have  come  to  call 
glibly,  and  sometimes  unthinkingly,  our 
free  society. 

It  was  President  Kennedy  who  re- 
minded us  in  February  of  last  year,  a 
year  ago: 

Our  progress  as  a  Nation  can  be  no  swifter 
than  our  progress  on  education.  Our  re- 
quirements for  world  leadership,  our  hopes 
for  economic  growth,  and  the  demands  ol 
citizenship  Itself  In  an  era  such  as  this  all 
require  the  maximum  development  of  every 
young  American's  capacity. 

The  human  mind  is  our  fundamental  re- 
source. A  balanced  Federal  program  must 
go  well  beyond  Incentives  for  Investment  In 
plant  and  equipment. 

If  I  may  paraphrase  the  President,  it 
is  time  indeed  that  this  country,  with  no 
holds  barred,  with  no  reservation,  with 
no  hesitation,  with  no  uncertainty,  com- 
mit itself  to  an  investment  in  the  human 
resources  of  its  youth  that  learning  and 
knowledge  inspire.  It  is  this  that  really 
represents  the  essence  of  what  we  feel 
rides  on  the  enactment  of  this  college 
education  bill  this  year. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  that  will 
move  me  to  support  it  with  my  vote  and 
with  the  greatest  personal  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  openmg  statement  on  S.  1241,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  made  a  plea  that  no 
crippling  amendments  be  offered  to  the 
bill.  However,  since  he  said  he  was  in 
favor  of  strengthening  amendments.  I 
feel  certain  he  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  I  shall  now  offer. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment designated  "2-2-62-E."    I  ask  that 


in  lieu  of  having  the  amendment  read, 
it  be  prmted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  37,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
a  new  title  IV,  as  follows,  and  redesignate 
the  following  title  and  sections  of  the  bill 
accordingly: 

"TITLE    IV SCHOOL    ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF     1962 

"Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'School  Assistance  Act  of  1962'. 

"Declaration  of  purpose 

"Sec.  402.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  authorize  a  two-year  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  States  to  assist  their  local  educ.-i- 
tlon  agencies  to  construct  urgently  needed 
public  elementary  and  secondary  school 
facilities.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
with  this  assistance  the  quality  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education  will  be 
substantially  Improved  In  all  States  and  that 
Inequalities  of  educational  opportunities 
Within  and  between  States  will  be  substanti- 
ally reduced. 

"Assurance   against   Federal  interference   in 
schools 

"Sec.  403.  In  the  administration  of  this 
title,  no  department,  agency,  ofiQcer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  exercise 
any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over 
the  policy  determination,  personnel,  curricu- 
lum, program  of  Instruction,  or  the  admin- 
istration or  operation  of  any  school  or  school 
system. 

"Authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec  404.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  without  any  limitation  of  such 
appropriation  or  condition  Inconsistent  with 
or  contrary  to  the  te.Tiis  or  purposes  of  this 
title,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1962,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  $325,- 
000.000,  for  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
to  State  education  agencies  as  provided  in 
this  title. 

"Allotment  to  States 

"Sec  405.  (a)  The  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  404  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  income  per 
child  of  school  age,  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age,  and  the  effort  for  public 
school  purposes  of  the  respective  States.  A 
State  allotment  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
by  the  State.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  during  such  year  and 
the  next  fiscal  year  (and  for  those  two  years 
only ) .  Except  as  provided  by  section  406, 
such  allotments  shall  be  made  as  follows: 
The  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State 
for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  404  for  such  year  as  the 
product  of — 

"(1)  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  In  the  State  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
and 

"(2)   the   State's   allotment   ratio    (as   de- 
termined under  subsection  (b)), 
bears  to  the  sum  of  corresponding  products 
for  all  the  States. 

"(b)   For  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  The  'allotment  ratio'  for  any  State 
shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A)  .50 
and  (B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
State  by  the  income  per  child  of  school  age 
for  all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Virgin  Islands),  except 
that  (I)  the  allotment  ratio  shall  In  no 
case  be  less  than  .25  or  more  than  .75  and 
(11)  the  allotment  ratio  for  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  shall  be  .75,  (ill)  the  allotment  ratio 
for  the  District  of  Colvmibla  shall  be  .50,  and 
(iv)  the  allotment  ratio  of  any  State  shall 
be  .50  for  any  fiscal  year  if  the  Commis- 
sioner finds   that  the  co6t  of  education   In 
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auch  State  exceeds  the  median  ot  such  costs 
In  all  the  SUtea  by  a  factor  of  2  or  more 
as  determined  by  him  on  the  basia  of  an 
index  of  the  average  per  pupil  coat  of  con- 
atructlng  minimum  school  facilities  In  the 
States  as  determined  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  section  15(6)  of  the  Act  of  September 
23.  1950,  as  amended  (20  U£.C.  645),  or.  in 
the  Commissioner's  discretion,  on  the  basis 
of  such  Index  and  such  other  statistics  and 
data  as  the  Commissioner  shall  deem  ade- 
quate and  appropriate. 

"(2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promu!- 
^ted  by  the  Commissioners  for  each  flsral 
year,  between  July  1  and  August  31  of  such 
fiscal  year,  except  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1962.  such  allotment  ratios 
shall  be  promulgated  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  enactment  of  this  title.  Allotment 
ratios  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  computed 
on  the  basts  of  the  average  of  the  incomes 
per  child  of  school  age  for  the  States  and 
for  all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  District  of 
Coliunbia.  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  for  the 
three  most  recent  consecutive  fiscal  years  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Such  promul- 
gation shall  be  conclusive  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  except  that  the  Commissioner  may 
estimate  and  subsequently  revise  such  allot- 
znent  ratios,  and.  as  so  revised  and  promul- 
gated, such  promulgation  shall  be  equally 
conclusive. 

"(3)  The  term  'income  per  child  of  school 
age'  for  any  fiscal  year  for  a  State  or  for  all 
the  States  means  the  total  personal  Income 
for  the  State  or  for  all  the  States  In  the 
calendar  year  ending  in  such  fiscal  year 
(ezclustve  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American 
Sftznoa,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands) .  respectively,  divided  by  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  In  the  State 
or  In  all  such  States,  respectively.  In  such 
fiscal  year. 

"(4)  The  term  "child  of  school  age'  means 
a  member  of  the  population  between  the 
ages   of   five   and  seventeen,   both   Inclusive. 

"Maintenance  and  improvement  of  State  and 
kxral  support  for  public  school  financing 

"3«c.  406.  (a)  The  sum  otherwise  allocable 
to  any  State  under  section  405  for  any  fiscal 
year  after  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1983,  shall  be  reduced  If  such  State's  effort 
for  siich  fiscal  year  Is  not  at  least  equal  to 
such  State's  base  effort  for  such  year.  The 
amount  of  such  reduction  shall  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  State's  public  school  ex- 
penditures In  such  year  and  the  public 
school  ex[>endltures  It  would  have  made  In 
such  year  had  It  exerted  the  State's  base  ef- 
fort for  such  year. 

"(b)  The  sum  otherwise  allocable  to  any 
State  under  section  405  for  any  fiscal  year 
after  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1962. 
shall  also  be  reduced  If  such  State's  effort 
for  such  year  Is  not  at  least  equal  to  the 
State's  base  effort  for  such  year  plus  the 
average  annual  rate  of  Increase  In  the  na- 
tional effort  over  the  flve-fiscal-year  period 
beginning  July  1.  1957,  and  ending  June  30. 
1962.  The  amount  of  the  reduction  under 
this  subsection  (which  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  reduction.  If  any.  under  subsection 
(a)  )  shall  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
sum  otherwUe  allocable  to  the  State  under 
section  405.  ( 1 )  as  the  difference  between  the 
State's  effort  and  the  national  effort  for  such 
year  bears  to  the  national  effort  for  such 
year,  or  (2).  If  It  would  result  In  a  smaller 
reduction,  as  the  difference  between  the 
State's  expenditure  per  public  school  pu- 
pil and  110  per  centum  of  the  national  ex- 
penditure per  public  school  pupil  fur  such 
year,  bears  to  110  per  centum  of  the  na- 
tional expenditure  per  public  school  pupil  f  >r 
such  year.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  any  State  for  any  year  for  which  the 
State's  effort  equaled  or  exceeded  the  national 
effort  for  such  year  or  the  State's  expenditure 
per  public  school  pupil  equaled  or  exceeded 


110  per  centum  of  the  national  expenditure 
per  public  school  pupil  for  such  year. 

"^c)  The  total  reductions  which  may  be 
made  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  frona 
the  sum  otherwise  allocable  to  a  State  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of 
such  siun. 

"(d)  The  sum  of  the  reductions  under 
this  se-tlon  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
reailotte-i  by  proportionately  Increasing  the 
allotments  under  section  405  for  &uch  year 
of  those  remaining  States  (other  than  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Puervi  Ricn.  Guam 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands) 
whose  allotment.-*  for  such  veiir  ha^e  not 
been   reduced  under   this  section. 

"(e)    For  purposes  of  thu  section    - 

"(li(A)  A  "State's  effort'  for  ai»y  btale 
for  a  fiscal  ye<u-  is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  tl)  the  S'.ate's  expenditure  per 
public  S4:h()ol  pupil  by  (ID  the  Income  pt-r 
such  pupil  for  the  State;  except  that  ihe 
State's  effort  shall  be  deemed  to  be  eqiuil 
to  the  State's  base  effort  and  to  the  national 
effort  In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
District   of  Columbia. 

"iBt  A  State's  'base  effort'  fur  a  fiscal 
year  means  the  average  State  effort  over 
the  three  Immediately  preceding  fiscal  years 

"iCi  The  'Income  per  public  8ch.)ol  pupil" 
fir  a  State  or  for  all  the  States  for  any 
fiscal  year  n\eans  the  total  personal  Income 
for  the  State  or  for  all  the  States  In  the 
calendar  year  erdini?  In  such  fiscal  year 
(exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico.  Uuam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands),  respectively, 
divided  by  the  number  of  public  8chix>l 
pupils  In  the  State  or  In  all  such  States, 
respectively.    In    such    fiscal    year. 

"(2)  (A)  The  "national  e.Torf  for  .inv  lisoal 
year  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  divldUuT 
(1)  the  exp)endlture  per  p'.ibllc  schixjl  pxipul 
for  all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  I.sliind.s. 
and  the  District  of  Columbia)  by  (ID  the 
income   F>er  such   pupil   for   all  such   States 

"(B)  The  average  annual  rate  of  Increase 
In  the  national  effort  over  the  five  fiscal  year 
perl.Ki  beginning  Juiy  1.  1967,  and  endlr.i? 
June  30.  1902.  shall  be  determined  by  divid- 
ing the  d.flereiiCe  bttween  the  national  tlT-rt 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1957. 
and  for  the  fiscal  ycur  bt>glnnlng  July  1,  1961. 
by  four. 

"(31  (A)  The  'public  school  expenditures' 
of  any  State  In  any  fiscal  year  means  the 
total  expenditures  by  the  State  and  sub- 
divisions thereof  In  such  year  (or  public 
elementary  and  sec<jndary  educatljn  made 
from  funds  derived  from  State  and  I(x-al 
sources  In  the  State  (Including  payments 
In  the  nature  of  payments  In  lieu  of  taxe.s 
from  any  sourcec  i . 

"(B)  The  'expenditure  per  public  school 
pupir  for  any  SUite  for  any  fiscal  year  mean.s 
the  qu'i'.ient  obtained  hy  dividing  the  State  s 
public  school  expenditures  In  such  year  by 
the  number  of  Its  public  schuol  pupils  f  jr 
such  year 

"(C)  The  'national  expenditure  fvr  public 
school  pupil'  fi>r  any  fiscal  year  means  the 
ciu^Ueut  obtained  by  dividing  (1)  the  public 
schcxjl  expenditures  uf  all  the  Jtalcs  lu  such 
year  (exclusive  of  Puerto  R\cn.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia)  by  (ID  the  nunitier  <•! 
public  schojl  pupils  In  all  such  States  for 
such  year 

"(4)  The  Comrnl.viioncr's  determinations 
of  the  State  etT'irt.  base  effort,  Income,  pub- 
lic schiKil  expenditures,  and  expenditure 
per  public  sch^xil  pupil,  for  any  State,  and 
his  determlnati.ms  nt  the  national  effort, 
.iveraglng  rsite  if  increase  and  expenditure 
per  public  sch(K>l  pupil,  shall  be  conclusive 
fur  pun>ofies  of  this  title,  except  that  the 
CommijiSloner  may  esiunaie  and  subse- 
quently revi.se  any  such  determinaUun.  and 
as  so  revised,  buch  di  ttrmmatlou  sliail  be 
equally  conclusive. 


"Paynunt  0/  allotments  to  States 
'  Sxc'  407.  Payments  to  States  which  have 
submitted  and  iiad  approved  their  appllca- 
iioiis  under  this  title  of  Federal  funds  al- 
lotted to  them  pursuant  to  section  405  (as 
adjusted  by  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  section  406  and  as  adjusted  on  account  of 
overpayments  or  underpayments  previously 
made)  shall  be  made  by  the  Commissioner 
on  the  basis  of  such  estimates.  In  such  in- 
iitallments.  and  at  such  times,  as  may  be 
reasonably  required  fur  expenditure  by  the 
h^tales  of  the  funds  so  allotted 

"State  agency  administrative  co^l» 

"Sec  406  From  Uie  sums  allotted  to  It 
under  section  405.  as  adjusted  by  section  406. 
for  e.'K  h  fiscal  year,  a  State  education  agency 
may  use  such  amount  as  It  deems  necessary 
for  any  stipervlslon,  services,  nnd  other  costs 
of  administering  Its  activities  under  this 
title  In  that  year,  except  that  such  amount 
Khali  not  be  mure  than  whichever  Is  the 
lebser  of  ( I )  ten  cents  multiplied  by  the 
tiumber  of  public  school  pupils  In  the  State 
during  the  prior  fiscal  year,  and  (2)  HSOOOO, 
exc^'pt  that  If,  for  any  State,  such  lesser 
amoxint  Is  less  than  t2.'i  000,  such  amount 
shall  t>e  Increased  to  925.000. 

"State  applications 

'Spi-  400  (a)  A  State  which  desires  to 
receive  Its  allotments  under  this  title  shall 
submit  through  Its  State  education  agency 
an  application  to  the  Commissioner  which — 

"(1)  provides  assurance  that  the  State 
education  agency  shall  be  the  sole  agency 
for  admlnUterlng  the  funds  received  under 
thU  title. 

■  i2)  provides  that  such  allotment,  except 
for  sums  u.sed  In  accordance  with  section 
4()8.  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  rlementary  and  secondary 
.sch.^)l  facilities; 

"3)  sets  forth  criteria  and  procedures  to 
insure  that  In  allocating  funds  received  un- 
der this  title  (exclusive  of  amounts  to  be 
use<l  under  section  40a )  to  local  education 
agencies  priority  will  tje  given  to  local  edu- 
cation agencies  which.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  State  education  agency,  have  the  great- 
est need  for  additional  school  facilities  and 
which  are  least  able  to  finance  the  cost  of 
needed  sch  h)1  facilities; 

"(4)  provides  a«*surance  that  every  local 
education  agency  whose  application  for 
funds  under  this  Utie  Is  denied  will  be  given 
an  cpp<jrtunlty  for  a  hearing  before  the 
State  education  agency; 

"  i5)  sets  forth  pr<x:ed\»res  for  siich  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of,  and  accounting  for,  funds  paid  to 
the  State  and  by  the  Sti\te  to  the  local  edu- 
cation agencies  under  this  title,  which  proce- 
dures shall  include  pruvLslun  for  repayment 
to  the  United  States  f'f  any  sums  received 
by  the  State  from  Its  allotment  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  title  which  are  not  obligated 
by  it  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowing that  t'lT  which  such  allotment  was 
ni,id»*  r  which  are  not  expended  In  accord- 
ance therewith  by  the  end  of  the  second 
hscal  year  f  .Uuwing  tliat  In  which  they  were 
obligated  (unless  such  sums  have  been  de- 
du'-ted  from  sub.sequent  payments  pursuant 
to  section  407  ( ; 

"(6)  provides  assurance  that  the  require- 
ments of  section  5o4  will  be  complied  with 
on  all  construction  p  r  ijec  ts  Iji  the  Stale  as- 
sisted under  this  title,  and 

V)  [T  vides  foi  making  such  reports  la 
sur)i  f  ,rni  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  from  time  to  time 
reason;i01y  reqiilre  .ind  for  access  by  the 
Comml.ssloner.  upon  request,  to  the  records 
upon  whlcli  such  Inf  tmatlon  Is  based. 

"'lb)  Wl'n  reBj>ect  to  any  public  school 
operated  by  a  public  agency  or  Institution 
otJier  t!..in  a  St.ite  ur  locul  education  agency, 
iiiid  in  the  c;ise  of  any  Stiite  lu  which  a  State 
education  agency  has  exclusive  responsibility 
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for  financing  the  construction  of  school  fa- 
cilities within  the  entire  State,  within  a  given 
geographical  area  within  the  State,  or  with 
respect  to  particular  categories  of  public 
Fchools,  the  Commlsslor.er  may  mo<dfy  or 
mnlce  Inapplicable  any  of  the  provisions  of 
tubsectlon  (a),  to  the  extent  he  deems  such 
action  appropriate  In  the  light  of  the  special 
Kovernmental  or  school  organization  of  such 
st.ite. 

"Revleic  of  State  iipplication* 

"Sec.  410.  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall 
rpprove  an  application  of  a  State  which  ful- 
fills the  conditions  specified  in  section  409 
<:i) .  and  shall  not  finally  disapprove  a  State 
I'PpUcatlon  except  after  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  heirlng  to  the  State 
education    agency. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  education  agency,  finds  that 
such  agency  is  not  comiilylng  substantially 
with  the  provisions  required  to  be  Included 
In  Its  application  under  section  409(a),  or 
that  any  funds  have  been  diverted  from  the 
purposes  for  which  they  have  been  paid. 
the  Commissioner  shall  f  jrthwlth  notify  the 
State  education  agency,  uid  he  shall  there- 
after withhold  further  payments  to  the 
state  under  this  title  un-.ll  there  Is  no  long- 
er any  such  failure  to  comply,  or.  If  com- 
pliance Is  Impossible.  th>;re  is  a  repayment, 
or  an  arrangement  for  repayment,  of  Fed- 
erjd  moneys  which  havij  been  diverted  or 
Improperly  expended. 

"(b)  (1)  A  State  education  agency  dissatis- 
fied with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner 
under  subsection  (a)  o'  this  section  may 
appeal  to  the  United  Stages  court  of  app>eals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State  or  agency 
Is  located  by  filing  a  i>etltioa  with  such 
court  within  sixty  days  after  such  final  ac- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  petl-.ion  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Commissioner,  or  any  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Com- 
missioner thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  affalrm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner 
or  to  set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
temporarily  or  permanently.  The  findings 
of  the  Commissioner  as  to  the  facts,  U 
supported  by  substanUal  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive,  but  the  court  for  good  causa 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Commis- 
sioner to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 
Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his 
previous  action,  and  shall  flle  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

"(3)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
action  of  the  Commissioner  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certi- 
fication as  provided  in  section  1264  of  title 
2B.  United  States  Code. 

"Definitions 

"Sac.  411.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  'local  education  agency' 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of 
public  schools  In  a  city,  county,  township, 
school   district,   or  political   subdivision. 

"(2)  The  term  'State  education  agency' 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
itpency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  rui>er vision  of  public  schools. 

"(3)  The  term  'public  school  pupils' 
means  pupils  in  average  dally  attendance  at 
public  schools  within  a  State,  or  within  all 


of  the  States,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner in  accordance  with  criteria  developed 
by  him  to  assure  uniform  determinations  for 
all  the  States. 

"(4)  The  term  "public  schools'  means 
schools  providing  free  education  at  public 
expense,  under  public  supervision  and  direc- 
tion and  without  ttiition  charge  to  resident 
pupils,  and  which  Is  provided  as  elementary 
or  secondary  school  education — 

"(a)  by  a  State  or  local  education  agency, 
or 

"(b)  If  the  State  application  approved  un- 
der this  title  so  provides,  by  another  State 
or  local  public  agency  or  Institution. 

"(5)  The  term  'elementary  and  secondary 
education'  shall  not  Include  any  education 
provided  below  the  kindergarten  level  or 
beyond  grade  12. 

"(6)  The  terms  'school  facilities'  and  'pub- 
lic school  facilities'  means  classrooms  and 
related  facilities  (Including  furniture,  in- 
structional materials  other  tlian  textbooks, 
equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  school  purposes)  for 
public  schools,  and  Interests  In  land  (Includ- 
ing site,  grading,  and  Improvement)  on 
which  such  facilities  are  constructed.  Such 
terms  shall  Include  gymnasiums  and  similar 
facilities,  except  those  Intended  primarily  for 
exhibitions  for  which  admission  is  to  be 
charged  to  the  general  public. 

"(7)  The  terms  'construct',  'constructing', 
and  'construction'  include  the  preparation  of 
drawings  and  specifications  for  school  facili- 
ties; erecting,  building,  acquiring,  altering, 
remodeling.  Improving,  or  extending  school 
facilities;  and  the  inspection  and  supervision 
of  the  construction  of  school  facilities." 

On  page  41,  line  16  strike  the  words  "title 
III."  and  insert  the  following:  "Utles  UI  or 
IV.". 

On  page  43.  after  line  10,  strike  the  amend- 
ment to  the  title  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof, 
the  following: 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'A  bill  to 
authorize  assistance  to  public  and  other  non- 
profit Instltutloiu  of  higher  education  In 
financing  the  construction,  rehablHtation,  or 
Improvement  of  needed  academic  and  related 
facilities,  to  authorize  scholarships  for  un- 
dergraduate study  In  such  institutions,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  States  for 
the  construction  of  public  community  col- 
leges, and  to  provide  a  two-year  program  of 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  construc- 
tion.' " 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore discussing  the  amendment,  I  should 
hke  to  have  corrected  a  typographical 
eiTor  which  appears  in  section  402,  on 
page  2,  line  3;  namely,  to  strike  out 
"three-year"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-year".  This  la  a  technical  cor- 
rection. 

The  PRESEDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  refresh  the  memories  of  Sena- 
tors— and  the  chairman,  if  necessary — 
on  the  origin  of  the  higher  education 
bill  now  before  the  Senate.  The  bill  was  • 
considered  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in 
the  last  weeks  of  the  last  session  and 
was  then  placed  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

This  was  part  of  an  alleged  grand 
strategy  that  would  provide  a  packtige  of 
education  measures — as  a  lure  to  those 
who  seemed  to  be  dragging  their  heels  on 
the  general  aid  to  education  bill. 

This  was  the  supermarket  approach  to 
education  legislation,  offering  specials  to 
get  you  into  the  store. 


Needless  to  say,  and  as  was  predicted 
by  many  of  us  at  the  time,  the  strategy 
was  a  miserable  failure. 

We  got  neither  the  general  aid  legisla- 
tion nor  the  higher  education  program. 

All  we  got  was  an  extension  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  and  an  ex- 
tension of  the  impacted  areas  legislation, 
a  rather  sorry  showing  for  the  grand 
strategists. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  this  modest 
handout  to  higher  education  as  the  only 
new  education  program  likely  to  be  en- 
acted by  the  87th  Congress. 

If  our  aim  is  simply  to  have  some- 
thing with  an  education  label  on  it,  then 
this  bill  is  just  as  good  as  any. 

But  if  our  desire  is  to  really  improve 
the  national  education  system,  to  show 
that  we  have  enough  commonsense  to 
start  where  the  need  is  greatest,  then  we 
v.ill  concentrate  on  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education. 

I  am  sure  that  my  attempt  to  amend 
the  higher  education  bill  so  as  to  include 
a  school  construction  program  comes  as 
no  surprise  to  most  Senators. 

But  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  I  do  not  seek  this  amendment  to 
provide  one  more  futile  demonstration  of 
my  conviction  that  our  school  problem 
begins  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
grades. 

The  Senate  has  demonstrated,  time 
and  again,  the  most  recent  evidence  be- 
ing the  passage  of  S.  1021  last  year,  that 
it  favors  a  broad  program  of  Federal 
assistance  to  the  Nation's  schools. 

It  is  my  further  belief— and  there  is 
evidence  to  support  it — that  such  a  broad 
program  of  Federal  assistance  to  educa- 
tion would  be  favored  by  a  majority  of 
our  colleagues  In  the  House. 

Last  year  I  offered  an  amendment  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  I  offer  now,  when  the 
bill  to  extend  the  federally  impacted 
school  districts  program  and  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  was  before 
us. 

I  did  not  press  that  amendment  to  a 
vote  because  of  this  body's  consensus  of 
opinion;  namely,  that  time  was  so  short 
that  we  might  jeopardize  the  impacted 
areas  and  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  program  if  they  were  so 
amended. 

I  was  told  that  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  by  the  Senate  would,  in  ef- 
fect, end  both  of  those  progrrams. 

That  situation  is  not  duplicated  here. 
The  bill  before  us  would  establish  a  high- 
er education  assistance  program,  which 
would  not  go  into  effect  until  July  1  of 
this  year  at  the  earliest. 

We  have,  therefore,  5  months  in  which 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  majority 
of  Members  of  this  Congress  favors  an 
effective  school  program;  that  is,  one 
which  will  help  children  of  all  ages.  I 
believe  it  does. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  there 
will  be  sufficient  time  for  the  House  to 
accept  or  reject  it.  We  must  have  an 
honest  test  of  the  will  of  the  elected 
Members  of  Congress,  and  not  be  stymied 
by  parliamentary  roadblocks  that  are 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

We  are  facing  no  deadlines  of  the  kind 
that  have  created  the  pressures  for 
empty  compromises  at  the  tail  end  of  re- 
cent sessions. 


f  * 
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In  .short,  iht-rt'  us  ample  time  to  rt'ac^. 
a  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  program 
I  propo.se.  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  join  with  me  in  seeking'  .such 
a  decision, 

I  shall  not  spend  any  lengthy  pviiod 
discussinK  the  contents  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  will  only  say  that  if  it  be  en- 
acted, the  Federal  Government  wouKi 
embark  upon  a  '2-year  prof, ram  for  th.f 
assistance  of  construction  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  .secondary  schools. 

\  total  of  $325  million  m  Federal 
grants  would  be  available  to  the  State-, 
in  each  of  the  next  2  years. 


.\.~.  I  have  .sa:d  on  many  occa.sion.s  I 
;.f.  ir  a  much  broader  educational  effort 

'.(■■.. i:;  ttiat  corUaincd  in  this  amt-ndment 
It    i.>   iMt    fiioUkjh    to   provide   bulldl:lu'^ 
;f    th(j,se    buil(lin-4,N    arc    to    be    .staffrd    by 
uri  !•■:':  .iir.t'd  and  underpaid  tcaclu'rs 

H'it  ';;•■  I'^al.tif.^  of  the  conthrt  m  tJu- 
H  /'i.-r  W-ad  rr.r  to  tlu-  coiirlu.siori  tt.at  a 
p:ot;iani  o:  1-fdi  :ji  ,i.s.^,-.'ai.i-f  for  tiMrti- 

1  iirrrf..: -■  I  otf^T  thi.->  H.'!'.r:i(l:i).r.t  to 
.iC'-ornpli.-il;  tuo  purpo^rs  h'list  'o 
stimulate  badly  iiffdcd  .school  cun.s'.r'.ic- 
tion  in  the  States;  and  second,  to  release 
present    State    construction    inoru-v    for 


tJif  iir.pi o\ eineiit  of  teachers'  .salaries 
arvi  .-kiMs. 

Mr  President  T  ask  unanimous  con- 
.->•■:.'  that  tolJoM,  .iiki  in>  irmarks  a  table 
ci  iiitaitiiN^;  an  analysis  of  school  con- 
--tiUcMon  nfed.>  State  by  State,  be 
p;  .litrd  ;n  i  he  fin  orh 

I!..'     PKIvSIDINO     OFFICER       Wlth- 

I  '■.'    oh  ■.■(■•  ;,in     ;t    Iv    s,  ,   I  i;  dtTed 
.-;.•.■   rxhlblt    1 
.Mr   Ml  N. A.M. 'Mi. ^       Mr   President    I  am 


Iim;,,-:. 

.•i;i:;fd 

-.;--', mc-'     a:.d 

;.■■'■,!,'  1     ir.,)st 

establishments. 


tliat    Uf    u;ll    mak»-    this   deter- 
-'   itf  ):t    to  pro\  ide  P'ederal  as- 


,), 


th. 


l.il)     where     it     is 
Nation's    school 


1   V  iMi;     1        tall    l:>Ht   stntiKltcs  nn  enrollnirnt,   tenchrrx,  unit   nrh(ntlhnuxing   in    (uH-htrr   puMir  rlemfnlnn/  iukI  mi  ron<liir'i  <l.fi    ../»«((/.« 

IN'oTK.-   \iiti<in:il  t4)tiil.«.  »hi|«>  .ihown  to  the  Kst  <lii.lf.  ar*  luit  lii  fiwt  [in-fl^*  to  th.it  ili'trrw  but  ntrn-ly  rrin'^-iit  Ow  »um  dI  uiirtiiuii|<-<l  ajul  rinut>U-<l  ftnun-s  furnl.<>br-l  l.y  ilk' 

various  Stutt-s.     A<lvunce  tluta  from  (i>rthcomitiK  {JtRve  o(  RducHtlun  Otrtailnr  No  676  | 


NutntwT  of  pui'll'  tn  rxM'^s 
u(  noriii^il  ( it|..w  ii> 


Sw  footnote*  at  .'iiil  of  tabl*. 
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r.xHiBiT   1. —  Fail  1061  nldUKtii  1^  on  cnrolliiunt,  teachers,  and  schoolho using  in  full-time  public  elementary  and  secondary  day  achooh — Con. 

1N0T«.— N»tk)n«J  U>Ui«,  *blk  »Jio\»n  to  the  lii»t  Jl^lt,  are  not  In  fsict  prwlse  U)  that  dep**  but  merely  represent  the  sum  of  unrounded  and  rounded  figures  fumUwd  by  the 

THiioua  SiHt^s.     AdvMioe  dmtm  froni  foribcomlng  Office  of  Education  Circular  No.  S76.] 
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Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  with  re- 
paid to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
di.siin^'uished  senior  Senator  from  Michi- 
f-'.ui  I  Mr.  McNamaraI.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  believe  his  amendment  has  a  very 
lauJable  objective,  and  it  is  one  which 
I  deeply  resret  I  cannot  support  My 
reasons  for  takintr  this  position  are  that, 
first,  the  Senate  already  has  pas.sed 
Senate  bill  1021.  which  I  believe  to  be 
sounder  letjislation  for  elementan-  and 
secondary  schools  than  this  amendment, 
with  its  limited  scope — sounder  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  money  in- 
volved and  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
breadth  of  the  legislation  contained  in 
Senate  bill  1021.  So  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  could  be  resarded.  in  a  sen.se. 
as  a  retreat  of  vital  importance. 

I  do  not  deny  that  we  may  be  in  a  .situ- 
ation in  which  early  action  by  the  House 
will  not  be  had  But  in  my  judgment,  we 
should  not.  by  adopting  this  amendment, 
put  ourselves  in  the  po.sition  of  makmi; 
passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Hoase  of  Rep- 
resentatives more  difficult.  We  need  to 
provide  money  for  teachers'  salaries  as 
well  as  for  the  construction  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and  for  then- 
operation  and  maintenance. 

In  my  judgment,  if  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  were 
adopted  or.  for  that  matter,  even  if  an 
amendment  involvinM;  all  of  title  I  of 
Senate  bill  1021  were  to  be  adopted, 
there  would  then  have  to  be  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Do  we  really  wish  to  offer  up.  as 
a  burnt  sacrifice,  aid  for  the  colleges  of 
this  country  and  for  the  future  students 
who  would  be  aided  by  title  II  of  Senate 
bill  1241,  merely  because  we  wish  also  to 
aid  public  elementai-y  and  secondary 
schools^ 

Mr.  President.  I  greatly  value  my 
friendship  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  1  Mr.  McN  \- 
MARA I ;  and  m  a  moment  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  about  the  great  con- 
tributions he  has  made  in  the  field  of 
education.  Certainly  no  Member  of  this 
body  is  more  devoted  than  is  he  to  the 
field  of  education  So  I  regret  that  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  we  differ  in 
regard  to  the  tactics  to  be  followed.  But 
as  the  floor  leader  in  connection  with 
Senate  bill  1241.  I  must  oppose  his 
amendment,  and  I  must  urge  that  other 
Senators  likewise   oppose   it 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  although  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michii<an  is  a  laudable  one,  I  do  not 
consider  it  germane  to  the  basic  purposes 
of  this  higher  education  bill. 

In  the  second  place,  I  believe  that 
adoption  of  his  amendment  would  en- 
danger the  passage  of  this  bill  by  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  inasmuch  as 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules  has 
already  ruled  against  general  elemen- 
tarv  and  secondary  aid  proposals. 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  understnndmg— 
lind  let  me  say  that  I  hope  both  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
will  check  on  this,  because  they  have 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives — 
that  if  we  may  assume,  as  a  hypothetical, 
that  the  Senate  would  pass  the  higher 
education  bill  with  the  McNamara 
amendment  included  in  it,  it  is  conceiv- 


able that  the  House  Rules  Committee 
might  not  even  give  a  rule  to  have  the 
bill  taken  to  conference,  if  they  did  not 
like  to  have  in  the  higher  education  bill 
a  provision  which  they  muht  d-'em  to  br 
m  effect,  a  rider 

Does  the  Senator  from  Montana  think 
that  would  be  a  po.ssibility  in  the  House'' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  think  it  mi;ht  he 
a  very  strong  po.^sibility,  with  the  result 
that  no  higher  education  le'^islation  at 
all  would  be  enact'^d 

Mr  MORSE  My  ne.xt  point  is  that 
Senate  bill  1021  offers  a  more  compre- 
hensive approach  to  public  school  needs 
I  wish  to  .<ay — because  I  see  no  reason 
why  the.sf  mattt  rs  should  be  confined  to 
th"  cloakrooms — that  I  liave  talked 
there  w  ith  many  of  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  We  agree  we  have  b«'eii 
ablv  a.ssi.'^ted  on  school  leu-islation  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  ;  Mr  Mc- 
Namara!. All  of  us  h.ave  the  same  threat 
e-teem  for  him.  and  all  of  us  ffc!  very 
badly  that  we  cannot  sujipoi  t  him  in  t!i'' 
position  ho  has  taken  on  this  amend- 
ment We  understand  the  parliamf-n- 
tary  tactics  he  wishes  to  follow  I  -^imply 
have  an  hone'<t  difference  of  opinion  with 
him  as  to  them.  I  disagree  with  him  re- 
garding how  best  to  serve  the  le'-;is!ative 
needs  of  tlie  c<.)untry.  both  for  higher 
education  and  f  )r  elementarv  and  sec- 
ondary school  leL;i.-,lat;ve  ['loblems 

All  of  us  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  very  .'^troni:  feelings  en.  tins 
matt'^r.  He  has  made  that  very  clear 
in  utterances  both  on  and  off  the  floor 
of  the  Senate:  and  certainly  he  has 
made  it  very  clear  here  this  afternoon 
He  has  stated  that  he  i.s  i;reatly  disap- 
pointed because  of  the  failure  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  act  on  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  .schot^l  legisla- 
tion I  share  his  feeling  I.  too.  have 
been  very  critical  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  House  to  act  But.  Mr  President 
I  think  the  Senate  has  a  responsibilitv 
to  carry  out  its  obli^'ations  regarding 
each  one  of  the  educational  subject  mat- 
ters which  will  come  before  it  The  Sen- 
ate has  already  acted  on  the  stcondaiy 
and  elementary  scho<^il  education  bill 
The  .'^enate  has  passed  Senate  bill  10_'I 
So  the  ."Senate's  record  m  retiard  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1021  IS  perfectly  clear 

I  wish  to  make  very  clear  now,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  legislative  history 
of  the  pending  bill — and  I  shall  try  to 
make  it  clear  as  an  asM.-,tance  to  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  talked  to  me  about  the  matter,  and 
to  whom  I  have  said  I  would  do  my  very 
best  to  make  the  record  clear,  so  that 
when  the  Members  of  the  House  read  it. 
they  will  understand  our  position  in  re- 
i'ard  to  Senate  bill  1021— what  I  believe 
to  be  a  very  real  danger  I  speak  quitf 
noncritically  about  it.  but  I  now  state 
what  I  think  will  b<^  a  possible  interpre- 
tation by  Members  of  the  House  if  we 
do  not  make  this  legislative  history  clt-ar 
I  believe  there  is  a  real  p<isjribility  that 
rejection  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  MichiL-an  m.ay  be  interpreted 
by  .-ome  Members  of  the  Hou.-f — includ- 
ing some  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee who  want  to  kill  all  .secondary  and 
elementary  school  legislation,  and  who 
therefore  h.ave  be«Ti  voting  against  giving 
a  rule  unless  they  can  get  a  rule  which 


would,  in  the  opinion  of  tho-se  of  us  who 
have  fuugh.t  so  liai  il  fui  the  enactment  o.' 
Senate  bill  1021  violate  the  doctrine  of 
.separation  of  chuch  ami  state — unless 
lliey  can  i-et  a  rule  that  will  provide 
for  aid  to  the  private  .schools  on  the  same 
basis  as  aid  to  tlie  public  schools,  they 
a:e  likely  to  say.  '  The  Senate  marched 
up  the  hill  and  passed  Senate  bill  1021 
But  tiieii.  \Aheri  the  .\!cNamara  amend- 
ment came  along,  the  Senate  marched 
down  the  lull    and  revet. scd  its  position   ' 

Mr  riesident.  I  wish  tu  make  cleai 
that  as  the  floor  leader  m  connection 
with  Senate  bill  1()21.  and  as  the  floor 
leader  in  connection  with  the  pending 
hit'her  education  bill,  in  voting  again.-t 
the  McNamara  amendment,  this  after- 
noon. I  stand  foui.s<]uare  m  continued 
support  of  .^enate  bill  1021.  and  I  am 
sati.^fied  tliat  other  Senators  who  will 
join  me  m  voting,  this  afternoon.  agaiiKsl 
the  McNamara  arr.endment  will  in  no 
way  be  re\ersini'  the  position  they  took 
when  they  voted  in  favur  of  Senate  bill 
10-1  Althou"h  we  shall  vote  against 
tiif  .N!(  Namara  amendment,  we  agree 
with  th>'  Senator  from  Michigan  that 
some  lej.i,vlation  for  .secondary  and  ele- 
mentary public  schools  should  be  enact- 
ed: but  we  take  the  position  that,  in  ad- 
dition, there  should  be  some  aid  for 
teachers'  salaries:  and  in  addition,  we 
believe  that  the  broad  scope  of  Senate 
bill  1021  should  be  reiterated 

In  passm.;  S  1021  on  May  25.  1961.  we 
ha\e  clone  that  job  It  is  now  on  the 
doorstep  ul  thr  Houst>.  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  not  p.i.sMiik;  a  public  elementary 
and  secondary  school  bill  in  the  House 
rests  squarely,  at  the  present  moment, 
with  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House 

I  cannot  speak  mure  emphatically  or 
with  deeper  fef^linu  than  when  I  say  that 
the  Rult\s  Committee  has  an  obligation 
to  the  American  people  to  proceed  to 
Kivv  thv  Housf  a  rule  so  that  the  Mem- 
t)ers  of  the  H(mse  can  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  S  1021  m  the  House  of 
Representatives 

I  have  sincere  and  honest  differences 
of  opinion  with  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan as  to  the  parliamentary  strategy 
th.at  should  be  followed  here  in  connec- 
tion with  the  higher  education  bill.  I 
think  the  effect  of  his  amendment  would 
be  to  cripple  the  higher  education  bill.  I 
say  respectfully,  and  we  have  checked  it 
with  .some  of  our  advisers  m  the  House, 
that  to  add  this  amendment  to  tlie 
Senate  bill  on  higher  education  might 
very  well  result  in  a  resentful  and  nega- 
tive attitud'-  in  the  House  which  could 
jeopardi/e  the  possibility  of  passing  any 
legislation  in  this  ses.sion  of  Congress  on 
hiu'her  education  We  want  to  help  troth 
primary  and  secondary  and  hicher 
education 

There  are  honest  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  strategy  We  do  not  think  we 
(Hii^ht  to  follow  the  Senator's  leadership 
in  regard  to  his  amendment,  which  would 
have  a  very  unfortunate  parliamentary 
effect,  by  adding  to  this  bill  what  is 
really  a  i  ider  of  an  uii-iermane  provision 
which  could  result  in  no  legislation,  and 
at  the  least  increase  the  probabilities  or 
po.ssibilities  of  no  legislation  at  all  on 
hii'her  education 

If  one  wants  to  talk  about  the  effect 
of  passing   higher   education  legislation 
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in  the  House.  I  will  tell  the  Senate  what 
I  think  one  of  the  effects  may  very  well 
\>e  I  think  if  the  Senate  does  its  job 
with  respect  to  the  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  hi(  her  school  systems,  the 
parents,  including  those  with  children  in 
grade  and  high  schools,  as  well  as  in 
college,  will  take  note  of  where  the 
bottleneck  is.  where  the  bogging  down 
has  occurred,  end  the  House  will  hear 
from  them  about  its  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  both  higher  and  primary  and 
secondary  education. 

I  know  there  can  be  a  sincere  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  best  parlia- 
mentary tactic.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
McNamara  amendment,  becau.se  I  think 
It  is  a  parhaminlary  strate."ic  mistake. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  tactically  wise 
to  follow  this  course  of  action.  We  have 
other  education  bills  There  is  the 
NDEA  amendments  bill  S.  2345.  Are  we 
going  to  add  the  McNamara  amendment 
to  that?  We  have  the  medical  construc- 
tion and  the  fellowships  bill. 

Are  we  going  to  add  the  McNamara 
amendment  to  them?  To  do  so  is  not 
the  best  way  in  my  judgment  to  carry  on 
a  parliamentary  disagreement  with  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  think  the 
best  way  to  put  the  matter  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  for  us  to  complete 
our  job  in  the  Senate  on  each  in- 
dependent piece  of  education  legislation. 
We  then  can  say  to  the  country,  "We 
have  done  our  job.  Now  the  country 
has  a  right  to  ask  for  exerci.se  of  respon- 
sibility by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives" I  say  most  respectfully  the  peo- 
ple have  not  received  what  is  their  due 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  not  taken  the  action 
it  has  the  parliamentary  power  to  take 
if  it  has  the  will  to  do  .so.  It  could  take 
that  responsible  action  by  making  it 
perfectly  clear  to  the  Rules  Committee 
that  the  House  wants  a  rule  from  the 
Rules  Committee  on  elementary  and 
secondary  public  school  legislation.  It 
could  also  adopt  alternative  parliamen- 
tary procedures  in  the  House  in  order 
to  insure  that  the  House  would  vote  on 
that  bill. 

I  close — subject  to  the  agreed  inter- 
ruption by  the  Senator  from  Michigan — 
by  saying  that  I  know  very  well  how  he 
feels.  I  respect  him  for  his  view. 
Seldom  have  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  dis- 
agreed on  these  matters  since  we  have 
been  in  the  Senate  together.  I  think  I 
can  speak  most  sincerely  when  I  say  it 
pains  me  no  end  that  we  find  ourselves 
in  disagreement  on  this  question  of 
parliamentary  tactic,  but  I  wanted  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  to  know  why 
I  am  going  to  vote  against  his  amend- 
ment. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  am  a  little 
surprised  that  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  takes  such  a 
strong  position  in  opposition  to  some- 
thing that  has  been  approved  so  often  by 
the  subcommittee  he  represents.  More- 
over, his  whole  public  record  refutes  the 
position  he  now  takes.  I  have  heard 
him  stand  up  and  speak  time  and  time 


again  for  the  schoolchildren  of  the  coun- 
try. That  is  exactly  what  my  amend- 
ment does. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  want  to  pre- 
suppose what  will  happen  in  the  House, 
but  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse],  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  Elsenhower  administration 
the  House  passed  a  Federal  aid  to 
.school  construction  program  similar  to 
this  measure.  Why  is  the  Senator  so 
sure  the  House  will  not  accept  this  kind 
of  amendment  in  the  light  of  its  once 
having  passed  a  Federal  aid  to  schools 
program? 

Practically  the  same  persons  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  only  difference  is  that  there  is  a  new 
administration.  What  does  the  Presi- 
dent say  alxtut  the  bill?  He  says  he  is 
for  Federal  aid  to  primary  and  second- 
ary schools.  The  Senator  uses  the  argu- 
ment that  my  amendment  does  not  go 
far  enough.  Of  course,  it  does  not.  But 
that  argument  is  an  old  sick  horse. 
Everyone  who  is  opposed  to  medical  aid 
under  social  security,  for  example,  says 
it  does  not  go  far  enough.  This  is  an 
old  technique. 

I  am  very  much  disappointed  to  find 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  to  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  make  reference  to  a  state- 
ment I  made  on  the  floor  on  January  25 
regarding  this  measure.  I  noted  then 
that  President  Kennedy  told  us  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  that  he  could 
"see  no  reason  to  weaken  or  withdraw" 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year 
and  sent  to  the  House. 

My  amendment  does  not  go  that  far. 
I  see  no  reason  to  weaken  or  water  down 
S.  1021.  Neither  does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  But  at  least  we  can  take  the 
first,  feeble,  necessary  step  and  accom- 
plish something  for  education  while  we 
have  the  schoolroom  measure  before  us. 
To  say  it  is  not  germane  is  reaching  out. 
We  have  before  us  a  bill  to  provide  for 
cla.ssroom  construction.  This  is  what 
my  amendment  does.  I  repeat  what  I 
said  a  few  days  ago  on  this  measure  when 
I  quoted  the  President's  support  of  as- 
sistance to  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

President  Kennedy  told  us  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  he  could  "see  no 
reason  to  weaken  or  withdraw"  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  and  sent 
to  the  House. 

Since  he  made  his  remarks  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  however,  the  political  air  between 
Capitol  Hill  and  the  executive  depart- 
ment has  been  charged  with  considerable 
static  that  the  administration  does  not 
really  mean  what  it  says. 

These  reports  have  it  that  no  push  will 
be  made  on  general  Federal  aid  and  that 
the  education  record  will  be  made  this 
year  with  an  innocuous  bill  to  assist 
higher  education. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  easy  approach. 
It  requires  no  great  effort;  it  attracts  no 
great  opposition  and  it  accomplishes 
very  little. 

I  reject  this  approach. 

When  we  deal  with  the  education 
problems  of  our  Nation  it  is  necessary  to 
establLsh  certain  priorities. 


By  anyone's  measurement  the  greatest 
need  in  education  is  at  the  level  which 
represents  the  foundation  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

But  time  after  time  the  interests  of  the 
schoolchildren  have  been  sold  out  by 
following  the  easy,  uncomplicated  ap- 
proach of  bolstering  higher  education. 

Each  time  a  higher  education  bill  is 
passed,  general  aid  legislation  is  pushed 
back  still  further,  postponed  again  while 
the  needs  and  the  population  multiply. 

In  1958  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  was  Congress'  answer  to  the 
unmet  needs  of  education. 

This  year,  according  to  the  reports, 
Congress  and  the  administration  are  pre- 
pared to  settle  for  the  higher  education 
bill  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar  as  the 
latest  sop  to  education  needs. 

I  do  not  say  these  bills  are  worthless. 
NDEA  was  a  valuable  program  and  I 
was  proud  to  support  it. 

I  supported  the  current  bill  on  the 
calendar — S.  1241 — in  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

But  I  supported  it  as  a  companion  to 
the  general  aid  bill — S  1021 — not  as  a 
substitute  for  it. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  in 
view  of  the  priority  needs  of  education, 
I  intend  to  oppose  the  higher  education 
bill  until  general  aid  legislation  is  given 
the  consideration  that  we  have  every 
right  to  expect. 

I  recognize  the  argument  that  the 
Senate,  at  least,  met  its  responsibility 
by  passing  the  general  aid  bill  last  year 
and  sending  it  to  the  House. 

That  is  true,  but  I  believe  that  all  en- 
ergies in  the  education  field,  adminis- 
tration and  congressional  alike,  should 
be  directed  toward  freeing  that  bill  for 
the  President's  signature  and  not  by  dis- 
sipating our  strength  with  a  relatively 
minor  and  noncritical  handout  to  high- 
er education. 


UNANIMOUS -CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  appreciate  his 
courtesy,  and  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent 
that  he  may  yield  to  me  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKEY  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  minority  leader  and  my- 
self I  send  to  the  desk  a  proposed 
unanimous-consent  agreement  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
propvosed  unanimous-consent  agreement 
will  be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent   Agreement 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1962.  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1241)   to  authorize 
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aaslstance  to  pubUc  and  other  nonpruMt  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  In  fln.incing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  Improve- 
ment of  needed  academic  and  related  facili- 
ties and  to  authorize  scholarships  for  under- 
gr:iduate  study  In  such  Institutions,  debate 
on  any  ameadnient  (except  the  so-called 
Prouly-Keating  amendment  numbered  2  2- 
62  C.  which  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  with 
1  '2  hours  to  be  controlled  by  the  proponents 
and  one-half  hour  to  t)e  controlled  by  the  op- 
p<jnents)  motion.  -)r  appeal,  except  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1 
hour.  t«>  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  aniendmeiit  or 
motion  and  the  majority  leader  Proi  ui<\f . 
That  In  the  e%eiit  the  maj  irlty  leader  U  la 
favor  of  any  such  .imeudment  or  m  'tlon.  the 
time  In  jpposltl.'n  thereto  shall  be  cintro'.'.ed 
by  the  minority  leader  or  ar-me  Seuat-r  de  - 
Ignated  by  h'.m-  Provided  furthi^r.  That  n  > 
amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  'he  pro- 
visions of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received 

Ordered  jurt/i^'r,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  p-issage  of  the  said  bill  debate  sh.iH 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  lo  be  equally  divided 
and  control'.ed.  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders;  Prortd^tf.  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them.  may.  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  p.uwai^e 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  U)  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.   MILLER.     Mr.   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recotinizet! 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  raised  a  ques- 
tion with  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who 
is  managing  the  bill,  a  little  earlier.  I 
should  like  to  have  his  comment  on  the 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  First,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  talked  with  me  in  regard  to 
whether,  on  the  matter  of  parliamentary 
procedure.  I  would  move  to  lay  his 
amendment  on  the  table.  Although  we 
think  there  is  much  that  might  be  said 
for  a  motion  to  lay  the  amendment  on 
the  table,  we  feel,  with  the  explanation  I 
have  already  given  and  with  the  very 
brief  explanation  I  shall  give  before  we 
reach  a  vote  on  the  question,  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  entitled  to  the 
courtesy  of  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  his 
amendment,  and  I  shall  support  his  get- 
ting a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  shall  not  objert 
under  those  circimistance.^ 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '• 

Mr  MORSE      I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  should  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  Mr.  Cotton'  and  I  have  an 
amendment  to  offer  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  !  Mr 
McN.\mara'  We  would  appreciate  it  if 
we  might  have  the  same  consideration 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  granted 
to  the  Senator  from   Michigan 

Mr  MORSE.  I  shall  certainly  grant 
that  courtesy  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  re.serv- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  may  I  bt'  pt'i- 
mitted.  without  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon losing  his  right  to  the  floor  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  Senator  \m11  state  his 
pai  liamenlary  inqairy. 

Mr.  COTTON  If  the  unanimous - 
consent  agreement  is  entered  into  at  this 
tune,  since  it  carries  withm  it  a  pro- 
vision tiiat  no  amendments  may  be  of- 
fered which  are  not  ruled  by  the  Chair 
to  be  k^ermane  to  tiie  bill,  would  thf 
amtndmenl  to  be  offered  by  the  S«nator 
from  Iowa  >  Mr  Miller  j.  on  behalf  of 
hlm.^Olf  anl  me,  be  viermane?  It  is  t;er- 
mane.  in  my  opinion,  to  tlie  amendment 
of  the  Scnati'r  from  MichuMn.  to  which 
It  IS  offered.  If  the  unanimous -consent 
a-;i»emei;t,  uere  agreed  to.  could  our 
amendment  be  ruled  to  be  out  of  order, 
as  not  beiiik'  tzeimane  to  tlie  original 
bill,  even  thoJt;h  it  is  i;eimane  to  the 
amendment  now  under  con:^lderatlon. 
offei'd  by  the  Senator  from  Michran'' 

Mr  MORSE.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
am^  ndment  is. 

Mr  COnON.  The  Senator  knows 
ulial  :t  ..>.  fur  it  relates  to  the  cigarette 
tax 

M:-    MORSE      Thank  you 

The  PRp-.SiniNG  OFFICER  Tlie 
Chaii  stales  that  if  the  amendment  were 
s.-etTnane  to  the  penduu'  amendment  it 
would  be  m  order 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  has 
the  Chair  ruled  on  the  request  of  th«- 
leader.-.hip  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I.s  there 
obieclion  to  the  proposed  unaniinous- 
con.sent  a^'reement? 

Mr.  DIRKSKN  Mr  President  re- 
servin;;  th.i'  ruht  to  object,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding: the  agreement  is  designed 
to  go  into  effect  tomorrow.  Conse- 
quently, the  uermanene.ss  provision  m 
the  pro[K)sed  unanimous-con.-,  nt  a;^ree- 
ment  would  not  apply  to  an  amendment 
offered  loniLiht 

Mr       MANSFIH.D      Mr       President 
may   we   have  a  rulini;?     I  .should  like 
to  m.ake  a  request  about  somethin^i  else 
of  inter-'St 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ih.- 
Chair  has  responded  to  the  inquiry  on 
the  amendment 

Mr  MAN'S  PI  ELD  I  mean  on  the  pro- 
posr-d  unanimous-Consent  ai,'reement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICP.R  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  ai'reement  ' 

Mr.  COT!  ON  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  we  offer  th.e 
amendment  before  tlie  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  is  a-;reed  to. 
and  then  aL;ree  to  the  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent agreement?  In  that  way 
we  will  be  protected  on  the  question  of 
ut'iTnaneness. 

The  PRP:SIDING  OFPTCKR  !>  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanim.ous- 
consent  a^ir^ement ■* 

Mr  COTTON  May  we  have  an  ex- 
repiion  for  the  am.indment  to  be  offered 
by  the  vSenator  from  Iowa  and  myself. 
.«o  that  It  may  be  offered  subsequent  to 
an  a'-rreement  to  the  proposed  unani- 
mous-conM'tit  at;reement'' 

Mr.  MORSE  If  the  Senator  wi.sius 
to  send  it  to  the  desk,  by  all  means  he 
should  do  .so  There  is  an  amendment 
pendiny. 


Mr  MILLER.  Mr  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  tlie  desk,  and  I 
slioLiId  like  to  have  it  staled. 

Mr.  M.VNSFIELD  Mr.  PrcMdent.  I 
should  like  to  have  a  ruling  on  the  pro- 
posed unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Tl.e  PRP:sII>ING  officer.  Is  there 
ob lection  to  tiie  pmpo.-^ed  unanimous- 
consent  atrcemenl^  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and,  without  objection,  the  pro- 
po.scd  unanunou.^-cun-tiil  auireemenl  is 
a>:r(M'd  to. 

Mr  MANSPIEl.D  Mr  President,  it  is 
my  ur.derstandm^  thai  there  will  be  fur- 
ther dt  bate  on  the  Millir-Colton  amend- 
inenl  to  the  ameiidnunl  offind  by  the 
Senator  fiom  MichiKan  1  Mr  MiNamara  I. 
I  express  the  hope,  on  behalf  of  Ihe  di.s- 
liii'-;ui>hfd  nunonty  leader  and  my.self. 
that  we  can  finish  d<bate  on  the 
MeNamara  amendment  and  the  amend - 
monl  iherito  toiilv;ht.  If  that  meets  with 
the  concurrence  of  all  concerned,  on  be- 
half of  the  minority  leader  and  myself, 

1  make  a  further  unaniinoas-consent  re- 
quest to  the  efft^l  that  the  voles  on  the 
McNamara  amcndmiiii  and  the  amend- 
ment thereto  be  taken  at  1:30  p.m.  to- 
morrow 

The  PRESIDING  OIFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  llie  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Th.e  Chair  hears  none. 
and  It  IS  .so  ordered. 

Mr  Mc'IiSE  Mr  Pi  esidenl,  I  w  Lsh  to 
make  some  brief  additional  remarks  m 
repaid  to  the  coin.Mient.s  of  my  friend 
from  Mulii.;an  Mr  McNamara  i.  He- 
ixjinted  out  that  under  Un-  Eis«'nhowi  r 
admini.-tralion  the  House  passed  a 
school  construction  bill.  In  effect,  he 
I'.as  said  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
What  makes  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
think  that  the  House  would  not  do  that 
at^am  '" 

I  shall  ans-.ver  tliat  argument  afl^-r  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  iMr 
Mansfield  !  who  I  understand  wishes  to 
ha\e  me  yield  lo  hini  for  a  moment. 

Mr  MANSPIELD  Mr  President.  I 
Ihaivk  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  the 
t-'-rmaneness  provision  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent a;.reement  previously  en- 
tered into.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  pending  McNamara  amendment 
and  the  Miller-Cotton  amendment  to  be 
offered.  N-  m  order 

The  PRPLSIDING  OP'FICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  '  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  IS  so  ordered 

The  unanimous-ctinsi-nt  a.;reem<nt.  as 
sub.scquently  reduced  to  wrilinj.  Is  as 
follows: 

UN\NIMOUS-C'OVSrNT    ACRTrMtUT 

U-drrrd.  Tliat.  effective  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1962.  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS  1241)  to  authorize 
ii.s.'sisiante  to  puljllc  .md  other  nonprollt  li!- 
stitullons  of  lagher  education  In  nnanclnc 
the  construrti.  iU.  roh.iblhtat  ion.  or  Improve- 
ment of  needed  academic  and  related  facil- 
ities and  til  authorize  schol.ir'-hipe  for  under- 
gradu.i'e  studv  In  .surh  institutions.  debHte 
on  any  .miendment  lex^-ept  the  so-called 
Protity-Keating    amendment    numbered    "2 

2  62-  C  ■  which  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
with  I'j  hours  to  be  controlled  by  the  pro- 
ponents and  one-half  hovir  to  be  controlled 
by  the  opporien's  and  the  pending  amend- 
ment*- the    McNamara    amendment     (2-1'- 
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02 — El  and  the  Miller  amendment  thereto — 
on  which  the  votes  will  come  at  1:30  p.m.), 
motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay 
.n  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
.1  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
m.ijority  leader:  Provided.  That  In  the  event 
tac  majority  leader  Ir  in  favor  of  any  such 
iiinendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposl- 
ii'in  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
nient  that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of    the   said   bill   shall    be   received 

O'dered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
.md  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them.  may.  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,    mi-tlon,    or    apf>eal. 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Piesident  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  w  hen  the  Senate 
concludes  its  deliberations  today  it  stand 
In  adjournment  to  meet  at  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requesr,  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


AID    FOR    HIGHER    EDUCA'nON 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1241*  to  authorize  assist- 
ance to  public  and  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  im- 
provement of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facilities  and  to  authorize  scholar- 
ships for  undergraduate  study  in  such 
institutions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  replying 
to  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  McNamara]  as  to  what  makes  me 
think  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  not  pass  such  a  school  construc- 
tion bill  again,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  House  would  not  pass 
the  bill  in  the  form  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  seeks  to  have  It  passed. 
As  the  floor  leader  of  the  bill,  I  have  not 
been  acting  in  a  vacuum.  I  have  been 
doing  a  great  deal  of  work  on  the  bill,  off 
the  floor  as  well  as  on  the  floor.  I  have 
been  in  consultation  with  leaders  on  the 
House  side.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am 
perfectly  satisfled  that  if  the  amendment 
to  the  higher  education  bill  is  agreed  to. 
the  amendment  will  have  the  result  of 
making  it  very  difficult  to  get  the  Senate 
bill  even  into  conference  with  the  House. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  said 
that  the  House  pa.'^sed  a  school  con- 
struction bill.  It  neve-  passed  a  school 
construction  bill  as  a  rider  to  a  higher 
education  bill,  and  there  is  no  way  of 
changing  the  fact  that  the  action  will 
be  recognized  as  a  bit  of  parliamentary 
strategy  in  the  Senate  to  seek  to  force  on 
the  House  a  secondurj'  and  elementary 
school  rider  to  a  hi.:;her  education  bill. 

F'urthermore.  I  point  out  that  on  the 
Hou.se  side  the  Representatives  do  not 
have  the  same  committee  organization 
that  we  have  in  the  Senate.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  Senate  my  subcommittee  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  education  bills,  so 


a  higher  education  bill  and  an  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  bill  would 
come  to  the  same  subcommittee.  But 
that  Is  not  true  on  the  House  side.  On 
the  House  side  one  subcommittee  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  higher  education 
bill,  and  an  entirely  different  subcom- 
mittee has  jurisdiction  over  an  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  bill. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  the  Senate  that 
on  the  House  side  these  lines  of  juris- 
diction are  very  highly  respected  and 
carefully  guarded,  and  all  we  would  do 
would  be  to  create  a  parliamentary  diflB- 
culty  for  ourselves  by  seeking  to  trespa.ss 
on  the  jurisdictional  boimdaries  on  the 
House  side. 

So  my  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  that  I  am  satisfied  that  if 
the  Senate  should  a^ree  to  his  amend- 
ment, the  effect  of  such  action  would 
be  to  defeat  the  probability  of  passing  a 
higher  education  bill. 

Now  we  come  to  what  I  believe  is  really 
the  key  difference  between  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  respect  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  taking  his  point  of  view. 
I  do  not  share  it.  In  my  judgment,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  does  not  care 
whether  a  higher  education  bill  is  passed 
if  he  cannot  get  a  secondary  and  ele- 
mentary bill  passed  first  in  the  House 
of  Represent-atives.  I  think  his  design 
and  strategy  Is  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose. I  do  not  share  his  view  in  respect 
to  such  strategy.  Having  done  our  job 
in  the  Senate  on  an  elementary  school 
bill  known  as  S.  1021,  we  now  have  the 
responsibility  of  going  ahead  with  a 
higher  education  bill,  then  a  National 
Defense  Eklucation  Act  bill,  then  a  medi- 
cal school  bill,  and  any  other  education 
bill  that  may  be  pending  before  the 
Senate.  I  hope  that  before  we  are 
through  the  Yarborough  GI  bill  will 
be  on  the  calendar  of  the  Senate  for  a 
vote.  But  that  is  a  subject  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  should  like  to  state  the  difference 
which  causes  some  of  us  to  find  ourselves 
not  in  a  happy  position.  I  would  be  less 
than  honest  if  I  did  not  say  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
other  Senators  that  I  am  not  happy 
about  the  Senator's  strategy  because  he 
has  me  in  this  position.  As  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill.  I  can  say  that  with 
the  assistance  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate.  S.  1021  was  passed. 
It  may  seem  to  those  w  ho  do  not  under- 
stand the  parliamentary  situation  in  the 
Senate  that  when  those  of  us  who  sup- 
ported S.  1021  now  vote  against  the 
McNamara  amendment,  we  shall  have 
marched  up  the  hill  and  down  again, 
and  that  we  shall  have  followed  an  in- 
consistent course  of  action.  But  we  are 
not  following  an  inconsistent  course  of 
action  on  the  merits.  We  are  following 
a  parliamentary  pi  op  ram  in  the  Senate 
that  we  think  will  offer  a  better  guaran- 
tee to  boys  and  pirls.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  chided  me  by  saying  he  had 
heard  me  many  times  defend  the  needs 
of  boys  and  girls.  I  re])cat  that  defense 
today,  Mr.  President.  It  may  seem  as 
though  we  were  letting  down  those  boys 
and  girls.  But.  in  my  judgment,  we 
shall  increase  the  possibility  of  getlin'; 
legislation  passed  through  the  House  cT 


Representatives,  not  only  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  but  also  higher 
education  institutions,  by  voting  against 
the  McNamara  amendment. 

I  do  not  reflect  on  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  McNamara].  I  think  he 
is  smcere.  He  believes  his  course  is 
correct.  I  respect  him  for  his  courage 
and  attitude.  I  am  sure  he  will  give  us 
the  benefit  of  the  same  consideration 
when  we  say  that  it  ic  our  honest  judg- 
ment that  the  best  way  to  pass  proposed 
education  legislation  is  to  defeat  the 
McNamara  amendment.  We  should  pa.ss 
the  aid  to  higher  education  bill.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  citizens  in  each  State 
will  make  clear  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  they  want  enacted  into 
law  legislation  similar  to  S.  1021.  I  hope 
that  parents  will  make  it  crystal  clear 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  their  desire 
that  the  procedures  of  the  House  should 
be  used  to  oveiTule  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  or  to  initiate  discharge  ac- 
tion, to  set  the  bill  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  vote.  That  is 
the  proper  parliamentary  way  to  go. 
That  is  the  way  to  show  respect  for  both 
Houses  and  the  procedural  rights  of  both 
Houses,  rather  than  to  agree  to  an 
amendment  today  which  is  nongermane 
to  the  higher  education  bill  and  an 
amendment  that  would  be  bound  to 
give  us  trouble  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  conclusion.  I  have  checked  with 
the  House  of  Representatives.  That  is 
my  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. I  am  satisfied  that  the  strategy 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  wants 
me  to  follow  would  result  in  the  passage 
of  no  higher  education  bill.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  it  would  not  advance  the  cause 
of  S.  1021,  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  bill,  on  the  House  side. 
Therefore  I  hope  that  tomorrow  at  1:30. 
when  we  come  to  a  vote,  we  will  vole 
against  the  McNamara  amendment. 
I  shall  set  forth  my  reasons  tomorrow 
as  to  why  I  express  the  hope  that  we 
shall  also  vote  against  the  Miller  and 
Cotton  amendments  as  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senate 
operating  under  a  time  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  limitation  agreed  up>on  does  not 
bepin  until  tomorrow  afternoon  after  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  fully  support  the  higher 
education  bill  before  us  today.  As  a 
member  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  I  wish  to  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse]  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
HiiLi  for  the  leadership  they  have  pro- 
vided. 

With  over  80  public  and  private  uni- 
versities, my  State  of  Massachusetts  13 
known  throughout  the  world  as  an  out- 
standing center  of  higher  education. 
More  money  is  spent  on  higher  educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts  per  college  a"-e 
youth  than  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  When  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  ask  us  why  Massachusetts 
)ias  seized  the  leadership  in  research,  in 
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electronics.  In  science,  and  in  cultural 
activities,  we  tell  them  it  is  in  larxc  part 
because  of  the  university  centers  located 
in  the  Commonwealth.  I  believe  our  ex- 
perience should  be  instructive  to  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  If  America  wants  prog- 
ress in  this  modern  age,  we  must  have 
well-educated  young  people.  Our  Nation 
must  act  on  this  lesson  if  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed in  competition  with  the  Soviet.s  and 
Chinese. 

S.  1241  acts  on  this  lesson.  Title  I  pro- 
vides loan  funds  for  a  5-year  period  to 
help  institutions  of  higher  learning  build 
facilities  and  acquire  equipment.  Mas- 
sachusetts institutions  would  receive 
$10,700,000  a  year  for  this  purpose. 

Title  n,  which  I  consider  of  equal  im- 
portance, provides  scholarships  for  col- 
lege age  children.  In  its  full  operation, 
title  II  will  provide  5,000  scholarships  for 
Massachusetts  students.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  has  completed  a 
questionnaire  on  the  financial  resources 
of  the  parents  of  this  year's  freshman 
class.  The  results  show  a  median  in- 
come of  $7,500  a  year.  This  is  $2,000 
over  the  national  average. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  a 
State  institution  whose  tuition  fee  is 
only  $200  a  year.  If  It  takes  $7,500  a 
year  income  to  send  a  child  to  a  college 
with  tuition  this  low.  it  is  obvious  that 
millions  of  American  families  cannot 
afford  to  send  their  children  to  any  col- 
lege at  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  re- 
port "Parents'  Financial  Resources, 
Class  of  1965 — University  of  Massachu- 
setts" be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re;)ort 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

Pabtnts'  Financial  Rk.sourci:.*!.  Class  or  1365 
UNivtmaiTT  Of  Massachusetts 

la  an  unusual  ojoperatlve  effort,  the  par- 
ents of  this  years  freshman  cl.uss  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  completed, 
anonymously,  detailed  and  comprehensive 
financial  Informati.jn  questionnaires.  Some 
1600  of  the  1,800  families  queried  i  about 
90  percent  i  responded  to  questions  concern- 
ing such  basic  matters  as  farriUy  Incme. 
Income  tax  paid,  numbers  of  children  and 
dependents.  savtr;»;s,  and  Investments.  In 
brief,  these  p.iren's  presented  complete 
sketches  of  their  financial  capabilities  and 
plans  for  meeting  the  neccsaaxy  ct-sts  of 
education  at  the  University  of  M.ussachu- 
setts. 

The  response  of  these  parents  will  enable 
the  university  to  understand  and  to  present 
t<j  the  legislature,  a  clear  and  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  financial  demands  beln/  met  by 
parent.-?  sending  their  sons  or  daughters  to 
the  university  Although  the  full  report  h.is 
not  yet  been  completed,  certain  key  fac^s 
and  highlights  are  available.  Among  these 
are  the  following- 

TOTAI.    FAMILY    INCOME 

The  nil(idle.  or  median,  family  reptjrted  a 
1'16()  income  t)efore  taxes,  of  87,575:  a  figure 
whl'h  includes  bi'th  mother's  and  fathers 
con trlbutini'.s  The  lars?est  number  of  fani- 
lllps  1 30  percent  I  reported  incomes  between 
tCuOO  and  $8,000.  with  more  than  three  "f 
every  four  families  ha',  mtf  tut.il  family  in- 
comes below  $10  ;><)0  p>er  year. 

Ti*o  families  In  every  ten  v^ho  li.id  suns 
or  daughters  attending  the  university  for 
the  first  time  this  September  had  I960  in- 
comes of  less  than  $.5,500.  At  the  upper  In- 
come levels,  only  8  of  each  100  families  had 
total  Incomes  for  1960.  of  more  than  $14,000. 


rATHFX  S    afCuME 

The  me<llan,  or  middle,  father  had  a  ld6<J 
income  of  $6,775  Further  support  f  jr  this 
picture  of  lower  middle  Income  earnings  is 
provided  by  the  fact  that  almost  60  percent 
of  all  fathers  reported  Incomes  between 
$4  000  and  $8,000. 

One  In  every  -en  fathers  reported  19G0  In- 
come below  $4  000,  with  a  2  In  every  10  fall- 
II. i;  bel.r*   the  $.j,000  Income  level 

M'  THESS    INCOME 

One  of  the  mo.st  frec|uent!y  men?lone<l 
methods  oi  Increasing  f.imlly  Income  to  meet 
educational  cos'.';  was  the  mother's  employ- 
ment More  th.in  40  percent  of  all  mothers 
re|>)rted  some  income  for  1960  The  median 
income  for  emp.uyed  mothers  was  $<i.45o 

WEEKLY    INCOME 

If  we  Combined  In  a  single  weekly  p.r. - 
check,  the  earM;n;,j8  f  t  buth  f.ither  and 
mother  of  our  middle  or  median,  family,  It 
Would  be  approximately  $146  per  week  be- 
fore taxes  and  other  deductions  The  median 
Federal  Income  '.iix  reported  for  i:>60  by  p.ir- 
e:'.ts  w.LS  $768,  or  approximately  $15  {>er  week 
Stibtr.ictlng  thl<  amount  plu."*  an  estimated 
addltlr.nal  $10  for  retirement  diex.  Stat.- 
t.ax.  and  hospitalization  costs,  the  mi*r 
typlc  il  weekly  f.-.mlly  paycheck  WL'Uld  be  $rJl 

One  f.imlly  paycheck  of  every  four  received 
would  have  to  t»e  set  a.iide  to  pay  utiUeriOty 
bills  If  they  aj^e  to  be  met  from  regular 
family  Income 

SAVINGS    A.ND    IN^tSTMtNTS 

Few  families  have  any  sizable  holdings 
la  sU.'Ck.s.  tKjnda.  it  otlier  lir.esiments  Over 
t.hree-tiu.irters  of  the  families  rejMir'ed  no 
Investments  or   a.iMunts   bel jw  $2,oiio 

Typical  family  s.tvlngs  ( checking  ir  ^i\- 
Irikjs  accounts)  were  repxirted  at  tl3(M)  'i.- 
tal.  with  1  fam'.ly  In  10  reporting  lev«  than 
$170  and  5  In  every  100  reporting  $:t  .'.Oo  .  r 
more. 

The  median  student  savings  a.  count  In 
this  .summer  bt  r  >re  the  start  of  the  fresh- 
man >ear  w.LS  $.18»J,  with  I  in  every  10  rejKjrt- 
Iti.:  .lo  n.  I.  h  ,Li  $1,200. 

FAMII-T    SIZE 

Only  >ne-quarter  of  the  cl.iss  of  19€5  fresh- 
men were  the  only  dependent  child  In  the 
family  I'h.e  tyolcal  family,  one-third  of  all 
respxuKlents.  repTted  two  children,  with  an- 
other 20  percent  of  families  rep<  rtlng  lliree 
dependent  children 

Almost  40  i->er  -ent  jf  all  fa.Tillles  li  id  thn-e 
or  more  children  either  bel'<w  the  atje  nf  la 
or  In  8<>n-.e  f  )rm  of  c«'ntlnuinK  education.  In 
addition  to  th<*s«  dependen.t  children,  ap- 
proximately 1  f:imlly  In  every  10  reported 
one  additional  dependent  as  part  if  the  fan- 
llys  continuing  budget. 

CAR   OWNKRSJIir 

Parents  reported  clearly  that  they  are  one- 
car  families  wl*h  85  percent  of  all  families 
owning  only  one  c.ir  One-cjuarter  of  t.hese 
cars  cuuld  be  cUis^ed  aj  relatively  new,  h.i. - 
Ing  been  purclnsed  within  the  last  2  years 
One-half  of  all  c.irs  owned  were  4  or  m  >re 
yeaxs  old.  with  over  10  percent  if  ail  cars 
falling  In  the  S-or-more-year-old  category 

Mr  SMITH  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Pri'sidont,  title  III  provides  a  program 
of  matching  grants  for  public  comrnu- 
nily  colleue.^.  I  fuive  lont,'  beon  inttTt'strd 
In  the  dfvclopinent  of  these  college.s. 
They  are  the  fa.steit  growing  &fginent.s 
of  hiijhcr  education  in  the  coimtry 
They  .serve  iinpoitant  needs  L;i.st  year 
I  introduced  S  1567  to  include  com- 
iminily  colU'rif--  in  tla-  National  Defen.so 
Kducation  Act.  I  am  gi'ati.'ied  that  the 
conunitlee  has  propd.si'd  lo  recu:;iu/e  the 
construction  needs  of  community  col- 
leKes  in  the  biU  before  u.s.  Ma.s.sachu- 
setts  already  has  4  .such  colieyts  m  op- 


eration and  ha.s  programed  a  total  of 
14  Thi.s  title  will  pnn-ide  the  Common- 
wealth with  $1,369,000  a  year  in  Fed- 
eral funds  contingent  on  expcndlture.s  of 
double    that    amount    by    the   State. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
lo  insert  into  the  Record  a  letter  from 
president  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
-setts.  Mr.  John  Ledei ie.  a  telesram  from 
Mr  Walter  Taylor,  director  of  the  Ma.';- 
sachusrtt.s  Board  of  Community  Col- 
hge.s.  and  an  open  letter  to  the  U  S 
Con^iross.  published  Ly  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity News,  lart'cst  ct)llege  weekly  in 
America 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  toli'k'ram  were  ordered  to  be  piintefj 
m  tfie  F^t^-oRD.  it.s  follows. 

UNIVIJISITT    if   MA-SSACIir  SETTS. 

AmhcT-.t    Vi.i.   August   M.  i9Cl 
Hon    HinjmjinA   .">MirM. 
Sr'\at''  liut!ilir;Q 
W  !-';  •fijyro'l,     DC 

Mt   Dea«  .Sematoi  Ssirrn     As  President  of 

tlie  I'nlverslty  (f  M.i'.s.ich  isetts  I  am  wrl'.- 
Int;  to  expre.-^s  our  deep  concern  abr)\it  tlie 
widelv  ftc<-epted  belief  that  Con|tre«a  may 
adjourn  this  year  without  approTlng  either 
(jf  the  two  major  items  of  legislation  affect - 
Ing  higher  educ.itlon  We  are  convinced  that 
If  thi.s  happens,  at  least  three  serious  results 
may  he  expected  to  f.  .['.ow 

1  M  inv  of  our  young  men  and  wnmeti 
will  Iw  deprived  of  o[)i> .r'unltlee  for  college 
or  uni'.ersl'y  edor.i tiun  which  rightfully  axe 
theirs,  and  which  are  essential  to  the 
-Strength  and  continuing  leadership  of  the 
United  StAtes 

-'  Tl'e  Colleges  and  unlverslUei».  strug- 
gling to  meet  demands  fur  a  lilgher  standard 
of  educ.-Ytinn  for  grea'er  nvimbers  of  students 
will  have  to  face  a  re?ponslblHty  for  which 
they  Flmply  do  not  h.'ive  the  resources. 

H  A  wirld  convinced  that  the  future  lies 
with  tlie  best  edu- ated  j^eopirs  will  wonder 
ulxjut  the  M.sion,  the  wisilom.  and  the  deter- 
niir.atlon  of  the  people  of  ',.he  Unlt«<l  States 

Knowing  that  you  share  our  concern  In 
this  m. liter,  I  am  writing  to  set  forth  the 
P'*ttlon  of  the  Amerlran  council  on  tlie  two 
major  Items  of  legislation  affecting  higher 
etlucallon 

>IIUHni   E»l.HATIoN    BILL 

By  consensus  in  higher  education,  a  pp- 
gr.un  of  Federal  assistance  in  construction  «  .' 
acHdenilc  facUltles~claik&rt>>ms,  laburaturles 
and  libraries — shi  uld  h  ivc  a  t*->p  prlorltv 
E.  en  when  all  potential  private,  SU»te,  and 
local  support  is  t.iken  Into  account,  these 
capl'.Tl  needs  cannot  be  met  by  the  institu- 
tions The  American  council  for  severiil 
years  has  advocated  optional  Federal  gran's 
or  loans  for  this  purpos.  We  have  recom- 
mended a  Federal  program  of  about  $1  bu- 
ll' n  a  year,  based  un  a  I960  council  survev 
of  demand  among  Its  member  institution.'- 
Willie  legislation  now  before  Ct^ngress  pro- 
vides only  $;}(X)  million  annually,  this 
,im<'tint.  with  re<iuiretl  matching  funds 
wotild  priivlde  tr<  mendous  stimulus  and  eii- 
courru;eni»-nt  to  the  institutions.  Postpone- 
ment of  action  for  at  lea.«;t  another  year  will 
me. in  delay  at  a  criLical  lime  for  the  Na- 
tions educallon.il  and  scientific  progreisE. 

Scholarships  pr'  vided  by  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill  are  also  strongly  supported  by 
tiie  coun'il  The  1<tss  of  student  talent 
for  lack  of  educational  opportunity,  by  rea- 
son of  flnancl.il  Inadequacy,  can  no  longer 
be  itiTorded  by  this  country.  With  coUegi- 
cobth  rlSln^■  r.ipidly,  the  loan  program  under 
the  NUEA  h.i*  helped  n.any  families  In  the 
mlddle-lnconic  brackets,  but  quallfled  stu- 
dents at  the  very  low  income  levels  are  find- 
ing the  financing  of  college  more  and  more 
dimcult 

Now  that  hearings  have  been  concluded 
on  this  legislation  we  urge  the  Congrehs 
to  give  It  early  and  favorable  consideration 
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Boston,  Ma.ss.,   January  31.  1962. 
Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Smith, 
.s'cnafor  From  Ma.\sachu.'ctts, 
Vt'a.-'hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Smith  Urge  passage  of 
.'<  1241  with  title  III  Intact  and  keeping 
title  III  Intact  in  the  Hou.se-S€nate  confer- 
ence even  If  this  requires  separate  consid- 
eration as  In  US,.  8900.  rtevelopraent  of  com- 
munity colleges  in  New  England  hinges  on 
this  kind  of  support. 

Walter    M.    Tatlor. 
.Vo-'vjc'iu'cf f.t  Board  of  Regional  Com- 
mii'tify  CoUrgrf. 


An  Open  Letter  to  ti  t  US.  Congress 

Tomorrow  you  will  meet  for  the  2d  session 
of  the  87th  Congress.  Your  decisions  dur- 
ing the  months  that  follow  will  shape  the 
future  of  the  more  than  180  million  Amer- 
icans you  represent 

More  than  38  million  of  your  constituents 
are  students  In  elemcnt.iry  and  secondary 
srhoois.  colle^:es.  and  universities.  They  face 
a  dim  future  of  crowded  classrooms,  a  short- 
arte  of  qualified  teachers,  and  rising  college 
cosU  that  win  mean  i.bbrevlated  college 
careers  for  many  of  them  unless  you  respond 
to  their  urgent  iiceds. 

During  this  scfcslon  of  Congress  you  must 
pass  a  realistic   aid   to  ecucatlon  bill. 

Tlic  conflicts  of  ttxla;.'  are  struggles  of 
Ideas.  The  outcome  will  be  determined  not 
in  the  battlefield  but  In  the  classroom.  The 
quality  of  education  offered  In  our  schools 
and  colleges  is  the  key  '£>  the  preserratlon 
of  our  heritage  and  the  fulfillment  of  our 
destiny. 

While  quality  education  is  dependent  on 
more  than  money,  without  it,  without  a 
great  deal  more  money  than  is  now  spent 
on  education,  standards  In  our  schools  will 
crumble  with  the  upsurge  In  enrollment 
it  he. ad. 

You  know  that  State  community,  and 
private  resource*  cannot  sustain  the  cost  of 
education,  which  will  more  than  double  to 
$35  billion  by  1S70.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  painlessly  alleviate  the  burden  but 
is  now  paying  only  5  per>ent  of  the  cost. 

A  climate  for  quality  education  in  the 
United  States  can  only  be  maintained  by 
the  fiscal  powers  of  the  Psderal  Government. 
During  this  session  you  must  bring  these 
jxjwers  to  the  aid  of  schools  and  oolleges. 

Federal  aid  to  education  need  not  mean 
Federal  control  of  schools,  as  some  of  you 
have  suggested.  The  bl  lions  of  dollars  In 
aid  to  foreign  countries  have  hardly  resulted 
in  US    control  of  these  countries. 

Tliere  was.  for  Instance,  nothing  In  the 
several  bills  of  the  unsuccessful  aid  to  edu- 
cation program  last  year  ,hat  would  have  in- 
fringed on  the  power  of  Etates,  communltlee, 
or  college  admlnistrationii  to  control  schools, 
determine  what  would  l)e  taught  In  them, 
or  select   thc*e   who  would  do  the  teaching. 

La^t  years  bills,  which  over  a  S-ye.or 
period  would  have  provided  $2..1  billion  for 
aid  to  public  schcHils.  $57"  million  in  scholar- 
ship aid  Ui  college  students  and  $2  8  billion 
in  loans  for  physical  expansion  by  colleges 
and  unlverklties,  would  have  been  a  good 
beginning  toward  allevl.vting  many  of  the 
linanclal  problems  facln(t  education.  Tliese 
bills,  however,  failed  to   become  law. 

Tliose  of  you  who  were  Instrumental  in 
their  defeat  subverted  the  good  of  the  Na- 
tion for  reasons  that  are  religious,  racial, 
and  political.  Some  of  you  supported  the 
bills  but  failed  to  exert  the  Influence  to 
t.ee  them  passed 

The  re6ix)nslbility  for  the  failure  of  tliese 
bills,  however,  is  not  all  yours.  College 
students  were  content  'o  remain  voiceless 
while  their  futiire  was  being  drawn  and 
quartered  in  the  House  Of  Representatives. 
Teachers  made  a  few  idealistic  whimpers, 
but  only  In  the  safety  of  the  classroom.  Ad- 
ministrators would   not   condescend   to  "get 
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involved  in  politics"  to  presstire  adoption  of 
tlie  program. 

But  the  failure  of  these  bills  has  stimned 
us  to  awareness.  Students,  wondering  how 
they're  going  to  pay  next  year's  tuition; 
teachers,  watching  the  niunber  In  their 
classrooms  mushroom,  and  administrators 
facing  shortages  of  classrooms,  libraries,  and 
laboratories  are  realizing  that  Federal  aid  to 
education  Is  an  acute  necessity. 

Our  plea  is  a  reflection  of  this  concern. 
You  must  answer  It.  Early  in  this  session 
you  must  adopt  an  adequate  Federal  aid  to 
education  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
at  the  desk  an  amendment  oflfered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  my- 
self to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.    I  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  LscisLATivi  Clerk.  Strike  all 
after  line  6  on  page  1  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  i 

Sec.  402.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1962,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  to  each  State,  to 
be  used  by  such  State  for  elementary  and 
secondary  educational  purpoees  only,  an 
amount  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  on  cigarettes  (computed  as  provided 
in  this  Act)  collected  on  cigarettes  sold 
within  such  State  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year, 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
on  or  before  October  1,  1962,  and  on  or  be- 
fore October  1  of  each  succeeding  year,  pay 
to  each  State  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  such  State  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a>  of  this  section.  Por  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  amount  of  payments 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  estimate  the 
number  of  cigarettes  sold  in  each  State  In 
each  fiscal  year  on  the  basis  of  such  statistics 
as  may  be  available, 

(c)  Por  the  purjxjses  of  this  section  the 
term  "State"  includes  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  hope 
that  my  friend  from  Oregon  will  think  a 
little  about  this  amendment  between  now 
and  tomorrow,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
Senate  reassembles  tomorrow  he  may  re- 
consider the  suggestion  he  made  a  few 
moments  ago  that  he  hoped  not  only 
that  the  McNamara  amendment  would 
be  voted  on,  but  that  the  amendment 
which  has  just  been  stated  would  be 
voted  down. 

I  believe  he  can  very  strongly  support 
a  vote  against  the  McNamara  amend- 
ment. However,  if  our  amendment  to 
the  McNamara  amendment  is  adopted,  I 
hope  he  will  be  able  very  strongly  to  sup- 
port the  McNamara  amendment  as  it 
would  then  be  amended.  I  believe  it 
would  achieve  the  objectives  for  the  most 
part  that  he  fought  so  very  hard  for  in 
the  past  session  in  connection  with 
S.  1021. 

I  can  understand  why  the  McNamara 
amendment  as  it  now  reads  should  be 
resisted  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  as 
a  matter  of  parliamentary  procedure  or 
parliamentary  tactics.  We  know  that 
the  attitude  in  the  House  has  been  pretty 
well  expressed  in  the  Rules  Committee. 
It  is  true  that  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  how  the  Rules  Committee  has 
frustrated  the  majority  will  of  the  House. 


It  is  also  true  that  some  Members  of  the 
House  who,  while  publicly  proclaiming 
the  virtues  of  S.  1021  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  have  privately  confided  to  their 
friends  that  they  are  very  happy  with  the 
action  of  the  Rules  Committee  in  the 
House. 

During  the  debate  on  S.  1021  I  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  accept  what  was 
then  the  Cotton-Miller  amendment, 
which  is  the  same  amendment  which  is 
now  being  offered  to  the  McNamara 
amendment,  it  would  achieve  the  objec- 
tives which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  was 
trying  to  achieve  by  the  enactment  of 
S.  1021 ;  further,  that  it  would  do  so  with- 
out the  very  many  controversies  that 
were  inherent  in  S.  1021,  such  as  segre- 
gation, religion.  Federal  control,  and 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

This  amendment  would  have  elimi- 
nated from  S.  1021  those  very  contro- 
versies. They  were  the  reasons  why 
S.  1021  was  not  reported  from  the  House 
Rules  Committee.  They  were  also  the 
reasons  why  some  Members  of  the  House 
who  publicly  proclaim  the  virtues  of 
S.  1021  are  privately  saying  to  their 
friends  that  they  are  very  happy  that 
the  Rules  Committee  has  boUled  up 
S.  1021. 

I  say  also  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  if  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  him  to  S.  1021,  it  would  have 
got  out  of  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House,  and  many  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  educational  purposes  for 
our  young  p>eople  would  be  appropriated 
and  would  be  spent  right  now. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  achieve  the 
objective  of  enabUng  States  to  handle 
their  primary  responsibility  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  young  children  who  are 
not  today  receiving  the  equal  educational 
opiX)rtunities  that  my  friend  from  Ore- 
gon wants  so  deeply  to  have  them  re- 
ceive. 

It  does  this  in  this  fashion:  First  of 
all,  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  States, 
much  as  they  may  wish  to  do  so,  do  not 
have  the  wherewithal  with  which  to  ful- 
fill their  responsibilities  for  adequate 
education  for  all  of  their  young  people. 
We  know  that  the  States  are  Uterally 
strapped  in  raising  revenue.  Sales  taxes 
have  been  raised  in  most  States  to  the 
breaking  point.  Property  taxes  have 
gone  beyond  the  breaking  point.  The 
same  is  true  with  respect  to  income  taxes 
in  some  States. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
I,  in  an  effort  to  determine  a  formula 
for  getting  money  back  into  the  hands  of 
the  States  on  an  equitable  basis,  reviewed 
the  various  Federal  taxes  as  a  possible 
avenue  of  returning  revenue  to  the 
States. 

We  finally  hit  on  the  cigarette  tax  as 
being  the  most  equitable  way  of  doing 
that,  because  people  throughout  the 
various  States  of  the  Union  smoke  about 
the  same  number  of  cigarettes. 

During  the  debate  on  the  school  bill 
last  year,  the  then  Senator  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Blakley,  had  an  income  tax  ap- 
proach, which  I  supported  only  because 
I  thought  it  was  better  than  S.  1021  as 
then  devised.    I  supported  it  with  much 
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less  feelint?  of  equity  than  I  support  the 
cigarette  tax  approach,  because  the 
cigarette  tax  approach  is  the  only  equi- 
table approach  to  returning  to  the  States 
and  their  people  the  tax  moneys  collect- 
ed from  them  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Income  taxes  are  quite  dispropor- 
tionate throughout  the  United  States 
because  of  the  difference  in  the  level  of 
Income  among  the  States.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case) 
pointed  out.  corp>oration  Income  taxes 
are  even  more  disproportionate,  because 
while  corporations  earn  their  money  in 
the  various  States,  they  file  their  mcome 
tax  returns  in  their  home  States. 

Therefore  we  have  used  the  cigarette 
tax  approach-  In  this  amendment  we 
propose  to  take  2  cents  of  the  8-cent-per- 
pack  Federal  cigarette  tax  and  return 
that  money  to  the  States  for  educational 
purposes — not  only  for  construction  pur- 
poses, but  for  educational  purposes — thus 
enabling  the  States  to  decide  where  to 
siiend  the  money  which  has  been  collect- 
ed from  their  own  taxpayers.  The  total 
amount  that  would  be  raised  by  this 
amendment  would  be  $455  million,  which 
Is  considerably  In  excess  of  the  $325  mil- 
lion for  construction  of  facilities  only, 
which  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  provide. 

In  this  way.  we  have  an  approach 
which  would  furnish  a  substantial 
amount  of  money.  It  would  go  back  to 
the  taxpayers  from  whom  it  would  he 
collected.  The  taxpayers  in  the  States. 
who  pay  the  cigarette  tax.  would  know 
that  from  the  tax  on  every  package  of 
cigarettes.  2  cents  would  be  returned  to 
their  home  States  for  education  pur- 
poses. There  is  no  possibility  of  Federal 
control,  such  as  is  inherent  in  the  ap- 
proach to  S.  1021,  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  which  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  Its  being  blocked  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  There  is  absolutely  no 
possibility  that  one  cent  of  this  money 
would  be  used  for  Federal  bureaucracies 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  will  remember 
how.  the  last  time,  I  put  the  proponents 
of  S.  1021  to  the  test  concerning  Federal 
bureaucracy.  I  used  the  estimates  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  himself  in  the  hearings  on  S 
1021.  when  he  stated  that  it  would  cost, 
roughly  only  $600,000  or  $700,000  a  year 
to  administer  the  bill.  My  amendment 
provided  that  up  to  $1  million,  but  no 
more,  could  be  used  to  administer  the 
bill.  Still,  that  amendment  was  not  ac- 
cepted. The  fear  of  many  of  the  op- 
ponents of  S.  1021  was  that  a  great  new 
Federal  bureaucracy,  which  would  drain 
away  many  of  the  tax  dollars  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  the  education  of 
young  people,  would  be  established 

The  approach  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton!  and  myself 
would  avoid  that  danger  completely  As 
I  have  pointed  out.  there  is  no  possibility 
for  an  argument,  at  least  on  the  Federal 
level,  relating  to  religious  segregation 
and  controversies  The  people  back 
home  would  know  that  they  were  gettini; 
their  own  tax  money  I  recognize  that 
one  of  the  objections  to  this  approach 
was  that  it  would  disproportionately  re- 
turn tax  moneys  to  the  States  and  the 
people,  whereas,  in  order  to  provide  edu- 


cational opportunity,  we  ought  to  return 
proportionate  amounts  of  money  to  the 
States  according  to  formulas  I  recoi;- 
nize  this  objection,  but  I  maintain  tha' 
if  the  States  had  the  revenue  which  is 
being  taken  from  them  by  thf<  PVdeiiil 
Government  by  way  of  the  cigareite  tax. 
there  would  not  be  any  talk  about  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  The  people  th'-n 
would  have  long  since  had  the  where- 
withal to  fulfill  their  re.spon.-,ibilities  for 
education 

All  that  the  Senator  from  New  H.imp- 
.shire  and  I  are  seeking  to  do  by  this 
approach  is  to  get  back  into  the  hands 
of  the  States  their  own  revenue,  so 
that  the  States  can  fulfill  their  re.spon- 
sibilities  for  educating  their  young  peo- 
ple 

If  this  approach  were  tried,  and  there 
were  still  a  di.sproportion  of  opportunity 
for  education  among  the  children  of  the 
vanou.s  States,  then,  if  and  when  that 
point  13  reached,  we  might  devi.se  a  for- 
mula for  some  type  of  redistribution  of 
the  tax  money  However,  until  that 
point  is  reached,  let  us  give  the  States 
some  additional  resources  to  fulfill  their 
responsibilities,  and  sec  how  they  handle 
them 

There  is  another  point  that  should  be 
made  It  is  one  of  the  rea.son.s  why  I 
think  S.  1021  was  hung  up  m  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules.  The  proponents 
argued  in  favor  of  it  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
viding equality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity. That  is  a  noble  objective  But 
in  the  same  breath  they  said  there  would 
be  no  Federal  controls,  which  meant  no 
Federal  standards.  We  know  there  i-a;i- 
not  be  equality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity without  standards  So  the  biil  it- 
self, while  proposing  a  noble  objective 
held  ofT  the  pos.'^ibility  for  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  by  eliminating 
the  possibility  of  Federal  standard.s  I 
beheve  the  failure  to  recognize  that 
point  is  another  of  the  reasons  why  the 
bill  has  not  got  out  of  the  Hou.se  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  probably  why  it 
will  never  get  out. 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted,  and 
if  the  amended  McNamara  amendment 
were  then  adopted.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  or  anyone  else 
would  have  to  worry  about  the  action 
of  the  conference  committee  in  approv- 
ing the  bill,  because  this  approach  con- 
tains none  of  the  elements  which  have 
caused  so  much  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ruhvi 
and  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  who  sup- 
port  that  approach. 

In  this  one  package  I  think  we  cau 
fulfill  the  objectives  not  only  of  higher 
education,  but  also  of  primary  and  .sec- 
ondary education,  without  worries  about 
parliamentary  procedure  and   tactic.^ 

I  know  what  a  woiiderful  work  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  did  in  handling 
S  1021.  I  know  how  deeply  he  feels 
about  the  objectives  of  that  bill  If  he 
will  accept  this  amendment  and  fight 
for  it,  so  that  it  can  be  left  in  the  bill, 
the  objectives  he  fought  for  so  hard  m 
the  last  ses-sion  can  be  achieved  m  this 
session  If  those  objectives  are  not 
fought  for.  then  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
not  have  any  benefits  for  primary  and 
secondary  education  in  this  se.s.'^ion  of 
Congress. 


Mr   COTTON      Mr    President.  I  shall 

not  take  the  tune  of  the  Senate  or  detain 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
by  repeating  the  very  cogent  arguments 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  IMr  Miller  1.  However,  I 
\Msh  to  make  one  point  crystal  clear 

The  question  of  offering  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  this  proposal  for  return- 
ing a  portion  of  the  cigarette  tax  to  the 
Stales  for  u.se  in  education  has  been  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  least 
twice  It  was  my  proposal  2  years  ago 
when  I  first  offered  it  It  was  my  pro- 
posal when  I  went  Ix-fore  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oreifon  will  remember  Last  year,  to- 
geilier  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa.  I  offered  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  We  fought  it  out  and  had 
a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Si)eakuig  only  for  myself — because  in 
what  I  am  alxjut  to  say  I  am  not  indi- 
cating nor  do  I  know,  what  the  attitude 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is — I  wish  to 
inakf  it  ,very  clear  to  the  Senate  and 
esi<'c;ally  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  proiK)sed  legislation,  that  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  fun- 
damentally the  bill  should  have  been  re- 
stricted to  a  bill  for  higher  education. 
I  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
have  tried  to  offer  the  so-called  Mlller- 
Cottnii  amendment  to  the  bill  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  had  not  opened  the 
do<jr  and  endeavored  to  substitute  or 
writ'-  into  the  bill  another  rehash  of  S. 
1021 

The  Senate  debated  S  1021.  We  tried 
to  have  our  amendment  adopted.  We 
were  defeated  The  Senate  worked  its 
will  I  did  not  vote  for  S.  1021.  but  it 
passed  the  Senate  and  has  gone  to  the 
House 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  were  to  withdraw  his 
amendment  tomorrow  morning.  I  would 
be  in  favor-  and.  again.  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  ."Senator  from  Iowa— of  Instantly 
dropping  this  amendment.  I  would  go 
along  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  m  the  view  that  as  the  bill 
brougiit  out  in  the  hearings,  it  was  a 
bill  for  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
for  college  institutions,  and  that  It  is  not 
advisable  to  complicate  it.  So  I  would 
vote  rtkiainst  tlie  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

However,  he  has  opened  the  door  By 
ufTtTiuK  hi.s  amendment,  he  has  endeav- 
ored to  reopen  the  situation  in  regard 
to  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Therefore.  I  wivs  most  happy  to  associate 
myself,  and  I  do  a.s.sociate  myself,  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  in 
offering  our  amendnient.  because  if  we 
are  going  bark  to  the  kind  of  proposal 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
we  should  have  our  day  in  court. 

I  simply  make  this  statement.  The 
S«>nator  from  lou  a  IMr.  MillekI  has 
ably  recapitulated  the  arguments  for  this 
amendment  I  believe  'n  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  .shall  continue  to  believe  in 
It;  and  I  shall  take  every  opportunity 
afforded  to  me  to  fight  for  this  proposal, 
because,  first — as  has  been  said — under 
It  th.ere  will  bo  no  problem  of  allocation 
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of  funds;  there  will  b?  no  need  for  any 
complicated  formulas  which  can  never 
be  quite  satisfactory. 

Second,  this  amendment  avoids  largely 
the  problem  of  how  this  money  may  be 
used — the  controversy  which  we  have 
every  year  as  to  whether  it  shall  be  con- 
fined to  construction,  to  classrooms,  or 
whether  it  may  be  used  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries, and  .so  forth.  Under  this  formula 
it  is  returned  to  tho  States.  It  was 
collected  from  the  people  within  the 
States.  It  can  be  u.sed  in  whatever  way 
the  States  decide — for  classrooms  or  for 
teachers'  salaries — as  long  as  it  is  used 
for  education. 

Third,  it  obviates  the  problem  which 
has  been  such  a  roadblock  in  the  way 
of  Federal  aid — the  ijuestion  of  racial 
segregation  and  the  question  of  aid  to 
private  and  religious  schools.  As  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  well  stated,  that 
is  what  is  holding  up  the  entire  legisla- 
tion in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 
This  effort  has  been  made  year  after 
year  after  year,  but  i?ach  time  we  run 
.squarely  against  that  roadblock. 

Fourth,  no  added  Ft  deral  bureaucracy 
is  needed  to  administer  this  bill,  because 
the  States  maintain  their  own  records 
in  regard  to  retail  sales  of  cigarettes  in 
the  States;  and 

Fifth,  it  IS  a  complete  answer  to  those 
who  oppo.sed  Federal  aid  to  education 
because  they  fear  Federal  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  as'c  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  ii  prcliminai-y  esti- 
mate of  annual  receipts  per  State  if  2 
cents  of  the  Federal  ts  x  on  each  package 
of  ci.carcttes  were  returned  to  the  States, 
as  proposed  by  the  Cotton-Miller  amend- 
ment at  the  time  wh'^n  we  offered  it  to 
Senate  bill  1021. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  estimate 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Preliminary  estimate  of  antiual  receipts  per 
State  if  2  rentf  of  the  Federal  tax  on  each 
package  of  cigarettes  uere  returned  to 
Statc'f.  as  proposed  "yy  Senator  Cottons 
arnendme?it  to  S.  202. 

Receipts  in 
v}illio7is 

Al;ib.im.i    $5.60 

Al.iska .50 

Arlz<ina 3.  eo 

Ark.msas 3.  00 

California 44.  00 

Colorado 4.  00 

Connecticut   8.00 

Dt'l.iware 1.  40 

Florida 11.00 

Cioorpia 8  50 

Hawaii. 1    10 

Idaho 1.40 

IlUnuls    35.00 

Indiana     12.00 

Iowa 6.  20 

K.in&.is 4  70 

Kentucky a.  40 

Louisiana 7.  20 

Maine 2.80 

Maryland 8.  00 

Ma.ssachusclts 14.  lo 

Michigan 19.  10 

Minnesota a.  30 

Missi.ssippl 4.  00 

•Missouri 11.  90 

Moni..ntt 1.60 

Nebr;\&ka 3.  10 

Nevada i.  15 

New  Hampshire 3.00 

New  Jersey i  7  80 

New  Mexico 2.00 


Preliminary  estimates,  etc. — Continued 

Receipts  in 
milliona 

New  York $50.00 

North  Carolina 9.50 

North  Dakota 1.30 

Ohio 26.  00 

Oklahoma 6.  00 

Oregon 4.  50 

Pennxylvanla 23.  00 

Rhode  Island 2.10 

South  Carolina 5.00 

South  Dakota 1.40 

Tennessee 7.  70 

Texas 22.00 

Utah 1.25 

Vermont 1. 10 

Virginia 8.20 

Washington 6.  60 

West  Virginia 4.10 

Wisconsin 9.  20 

Wyoming 1.00 

District  of  Columbia 2.  50 


Total 455.00 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  clos- 
ing, I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  I  have  made  my  r>osition 
clear:  I  a^ree  with  him  that  this  bill 
should  be  kept  a  college  bill.  I  believe 
he  is  completely  justified  in  the  attitude 
he  takes  about  the  bill ;  and  certainly  he 
IS  not  surrendering  one  bit  of  his  con- 
stant fight  for  Senate  bill  1021.  But  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  door  has  b?en 
opened.  I  believe  we  should  have  our  day 
in  court.  Therefore  we  are  offering  this 
amendment  to  the  McNamara  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  a  brief  comment ;  and  then  I  shall 
yield  to  other  Senators. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton]  that  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  his  statement  in  re- 
gard to  what  his  ixjsition  on  the  pending 
bill  would  have  been  if  the  McNamara 
amendment  had  not  been  offered.  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  making  the  record 
here  this  afternoon,  when  he  places  him- 
self shoulder  to  shoulder  with  me  on  the 
matter  of  the  parliamentary  procedure 
which  should  be  followed  in  the  Senate 
in  dealing  with  the  pending  bill.  He  was 
vciT  kind;  and  it  means  a  great  deal  to 
me  to  have  him  say  that  he  thinks  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  good  legislative 
procedure  in  the  Senate,  we  should  keep 
the  pending  measure  a  higher  education 
bill,  and  should  not  encumber  and  en- 
danger it  by  adding  to  it  amendments 
which  deal  with  the  subject  matter  of 
Senate  bill  1021 — in  other  words,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  he  is  unanswerably 
correct  in  his  statement  in  regard  to  the 
parliamentary  procedure ;  but  I  fully  ap- 
preciate the  position  in  which  he  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Miller]  find 
themselves — namely,  that  if  we  are  to 
begin  to  digress  from  consideration  of  a 
higher  education  bill,  then  the  door  is 
open  or  the  windows  are  open,  so  to 
speak,  and  certainly  in  that  case  it  is 
then  within  the  right  of  any  Senator  to 
proceed  to  offer  any  amendment  he  may 
care  to  offer  to  the  bill — whether  it  be 
an  amendment  dealing  with  secondary 
school  legislation  or  an  amendment 
dealing  with  any  other  matter,  I  may 
say.  subject  only  to  the  tmanimous- 
consent  agreement  which  has  been  en- 
tered into. 


What  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  said  gives  strong  support  to 
the  position  I  took  earlier  this  afternoon 
with  most  of  the  members  of  my  sub- 
committee when  I  opposed  the  McNa- 
mara amendment.  I  said  then,  and  I 
now  repeat,  that  the  McNamara  amend- 
ment is  really  an  amendment  by  way 
of  legislative  rider,  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
not  germane  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  higher  education  bill.  I  should  like 
to  add — because  I  did  not  say  this  in  my 
previous  remarks — that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  in  the  Senate  that  I  have 
opposed  amendments  by  way  of  riders. 
Senators  will  remember  that  during  the 
debate  on  Senate  bill  1021,  last  year, 
other  Senators  sought  to  offer  amend- 
ments which  we  thought  really  were  not 
germane  to  the  objectives  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  President  <Mr.  Metcalf  in  the 
Chair),  the  Chair  will  remember — be- 
cause the  Chaii-  was  then  of  great  as- 
sistance to  me  in  my  opposition  to  the 
amendment  I  shall  now  mention — that 
at  that  time  some  Senators  sought  to 
add  a  civil  rights  amendment  to  Senate 
bill  1021.  Those  who  proposed  it  had 
various  motivations;  some  thought  it 
should  be  added  on  the  basis  of  its 
merits;  others  undoubtedly  thought  it 
would  be  helpful  in  killing  the  bill.  I 
said  then,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  my  record  in  the  Senate 
in  defense  of  civil  rights.  But  I  said 
that  any  legislative  proposals  dealing 
with  civil  rights  should  be  offered  as 
amendments  to  the  existing  civil  rights 
law,  and  shotild  not  be  added  to  an  ele- 
mentary-secondary school  bill,  because 
one  of  the  costly  effects  of  the  latter 
course  would  be  that  the  addition  of 
such  an  amendment  would  be  bound  to 
jeopardize  the  possibility  of  the  enact- 
ment of  any  such  bill  at  all. 

I  repeat  that  I  realize  that  I  might  be 
misimderstood  by  some  who  do  not 
understand  parliamentary  procedure 
here  in  the  Senate;  in  other  words,  it 
might  be  said  by  some  that  I  was  then 
voting  against  civil  rights  legislation. 
However,  the  fact  is  that  I  was  voting 
against  the  addition  of  an  amendment 
which  I  believed  would  have  the  effect  of 
killing  an  elementary -secondary  school 
bill.  I  said  then  that  I  thought  that 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  if  it  were 
to  prevail;  and  I  said  I  hoped  it  would 
not  prevail. 

However,  Mr.  President,  now  that  the 
amendment  has  been  offered,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton] certainly  have  a  right  to  step 
through  that  door,  so  to  speak.  I  op- 
posed the  amendment  before,  and  I  op- 
pose it  now;  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
{Mr.  Miller].  I  do  not  believe  that  if 
we  only  agree  to  this  amendment,  we 
shall  have  no  diflBculty  in  getting  the 
Rules  Committee  to  adopt  a  rule  for  the 
bill  in  the  House.  I  say  that  I  believe 
that  would  not  make  any  difference  to 
the  Rules  Committee,  insofar  as  opposi- 
tion to  Senate  bill  1021,  or  opposition  to 
Senate  bill  1021  when  amended  by  the 
Miller-Cotton  amendment.  Is  concerned, 
because  in  the  Rules  Committee — and 
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let  us  not  mince  words  about  tlus  mat- 
ter— the  Issue  is  over  aid  to  private 
schools.    That  is  the  issue  there. 

The  reason  why  we  cannot  get  a 
majority  vote  in  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  that  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee has  made  it  crystal  clear  that  he 
would  not  help  give  a  majority  vote  in 
the  Rules  Committee  until  there  was  a 
surrender  to  the  private-school  forces. 
In  other  words,  until  the  public  school 
bill  was  modif\ed  to  insure  that  the  pri- 
vate schools  would  be  treated  exactly  as 
the  public  schools  were.  I  said  then, 
and  I  repeat  now.  that  I  favor  fl^jhting 
out  the  battle  on  that  front.  The  Miller- 
Cotton  amendment  will  not  make  any 
difference  in  connection  with  that  fluht 

But  I  wish  to  say,  Mr  President  that 
the  American  p>eople.  the  parents  of 
these  boys  and  girls — Catholics,  Protes- 
tants. Jews,  and  non-believers,  too — must 
make  their  position  clear  to  the  loaders 
of  the  private-school  forces,  to  those 
who  are  taking  the  adamant  po.sition  of 
"all  or  nothmg,"  and  who  are  saying 
■•E:ither  there  will  be  an  elementary-.sec- 
ondary  school  bill  that  provides  the 
same  treatment  to  private  schooLs,  or 
there  will  be  no  public-school  bill  at  all  " 
I  say  to  all  those  parents  that  the  time 
has  come,  in  acting  in  defense  of  the 
education  of  their  boys  and  girls,  they 
should  make  clear  to  the  leaders  of  the 
private-school  forces  that  as  parents  and 
citizens  they  are  going  to  make  clear  to 
their  Representatives  that  they  want  the 
public-school  bill  passed  in  the  Hou.^e  of 
Representatives,  that  as  parents  and  citi- 
zens they  want  the  bill  voted  on  in  the 
House  as  soon  as  possible  I  also  say — as 
I  have  said  across  America  during  the 
months  following  the  adjournment  last 
fall — that  in  the  months  ahead,  Ameri- 
cans should  put  this  issue  squarely  up  to 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
in  the  House  of  Representatives — 
squarely  up  to  any  Member  of  the  House 
who  takes  the  "all  or  none"  approach  to 
this  matter 

If  a  Member  takes  the  position  that 
there  will  be  no  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill  unless  there  is  support  for  what 
many  consider  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  his 
constituents  should  let  him  know  their 
views  frankly  I  do  not  care  whether 
he  is  a  Democrat  or  Republican  I  .say 
that,  in  my  judgment,  every  candidate 
for  the  Hou.so  of  Representative.s  in  the 
1962  election,  whether  he  be  a  Dt^nocrat 
or  Republican,  who  takes  an  all-or-none 
approach  to  Federal  aid  to  education  has 
a  duty  to,  and  should  make  clear  to  the 
voters  his  position  so  that  they  can  de- 
cide upon  whether  or  not  he  should  be 
returned 

This  whole  situation  of  church  and 
State  relationship  is  basic  in  the  Rules 
Committee  problem,  and  the  Cotton- 
Miller  amendment,  I  believe,  would  nut 
make  one  whit  of  difference 

I  close  by  asking  unanimous  c:)nsent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  ap- 
propriate points  in  the  Record  such  ma- 
terial as  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
through  me,  wishes  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord to  buttress  and  support  the  position 
that  I  have  taken  as  floor  leadti  uf  the 


bill.  The  Presiding  Officer  will  remem- 
ber that  in  some  instances  we  talked 
about  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
I  want  to  put  material  pertaining  to  that 
bill  in  the  Record.  We  talked  about  col- 
lege housing  I  want  to  put  material 
pertaining  to  that  subject  in  the  Record. 
I  assure  the  Presiding  Officer  and  the 
Senate  that  we  will  put  in  the  Record 
only  such  material  as  is  germane  and 
coming  out  of  the  files  of  the  committrf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terials ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  are  as  follows: 

Ci  RRENT    Intere-st    Rate    on    Academic    F\- 

i  iMTY  I<i\ss  Title  I  or  S  1241 
At  present  the  Coninilssloiier  ot  Educa- 
tion, under  the  bill  aa  amended  m  cumnilt- 
tee.  Would  have  t-o  charge  lntcre-«!t  <.<n  !>ian« 
at  an  annunl  rate  of  3'g  percent  This  la 
the  same  ;i«  the  rate  now  charged  under  the 
cnllege  housing  program  :ind  Ls  arrived  at  ik-s 
f  >ll<:)ws 

The  lji;i  as  amended  m  committee  pro- 
vides that  loiins  t:)T  academic  facKltie.s  shall 
bear  intere-^t  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
C'lmmlsslnner  cf  Education  wlach  shall  n^t 
be  less  than  one-fourth  of  1  percent  ige  p<  Int 
aN've  the  Interest  rate  paid  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  funds  obt.ilr.ed  fr'im  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tre.isiiry  p  4  lines  4  10 1  The  ("om- 
mls.sloiier  s  borr'^wlng*  from  the  .S«M-rPtary  of 
the  Tiea.sury  shall  bear  In'ercst  at  a  rate 
equal  t*i  the  average  annual  Uiterest  rale  on 
all  Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
St.ites  formini?  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as 
computed  a*,  the  end  of  the  Qscal  ye:»r  next 
preceding  the  l.ssuance  of  the  notes  or  other 
oblig.itl  >ns  of  the  Comnils,sioner  to  the  Treas- 
ury, and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  percent  <  p    5    lines  6    11: 

The  average  interest  r.ite  on  the  public 
dt-bt  a.'i  '  f  the  end  of  the  last  fVacal  year  ad- 
Ju.sted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  percent  is 
3',  percent  To  this,  the  Commissioner 
would  add  one-fourth  of  1  percent  s<^)  that 
he  w  luld  rh:ir«?e  3',  percent  &s  a  minimum 

PeOERAL      PRfH;RA.M3      UNDER      WHIrH      iNSTITf- 

:i  )Ns  WiiH  Kei.ioIovs  ArriLiArioN  Ke<  eive 
Federal  Funds  THaouoH  ORAKrs  or  L<jan.s 

Pollowmg  Is  .1  description  of  Federal  pro- 
i^r.ims  under  wliirh  educational  institutions 
with  rell^K  U-s  ,iffll.  iti.jn  receive  Federal  funds 
through    gran's    or    loans  The    f  ill  owing 

should    t>e   Icp'    m    mind   In  using   this   ma- 

tO'l.ll 

1  P.iyment.s  to  institutions  for  whlcli  the 
United  Stales  receives  a  quid  pro  quo  in  a 
proprietary  sense  are  outside  the  scope  of  the 
attached  listing  However  Peder.il  programs 
.ire  sii  diverse  th.ii  a  clear  line  in  this  re- 
spL-ct  is  n.)t  always  ptjssible,  and  many  pr  >- 
grams,  nit  h->'ed  here  because  the  Federal 
Oo',  >rnment  receives  such  a  quid  pro  quo 
are   fre<juentty  if  benefit  Uj  Institutions 

2  Programs  to  p  ty  institutions  for  train- 
ing Governm^-nt  clMll.in  or  military  person- 
nel ire  not  Included  here  See.  for  example. 
5  use  2301  for  .i  Oovernment- wide  em- 
ployees' training  program 

i  Except  as  noted  under  Item  3  of  the 
d'  -.1  Tlpll' .a  of  pri>grains  of  the  State  Depart- 


S2  use  1851  18f»3  provides  that  author- 
ity to  contract  f  )r  basic  scientific  research 
at  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  edu-ailon 
shill  be  deemed  authority  to  miike  grants 
f  ir  that  purpose  Furtherm<ire  authori'y  to 
make  gT.mts  or  contracts  f  )r  basic  or  applied 
research  at  such  Institutions  provides  au- 
thority to  vest  In  the  institution  title  to 
equipment  purchased  with  grant  or  contract 
funds,  without  further  obligation  to  the 
(«'.■.  ir.'iment 


ment.  and  In  the  case  of  payments  for  the 
education  of  Indian  children.  Institutions 
with  religious  afflllatlon  participate  In  all  of 
thL»  programs  listed  ' 

25  U  S  C  280  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  is-sue  a  patent  to  rellgloin 
organ i/j« lions  for  l.inds  used  by  them  prior 
to  Sept  21.  1922  for  mls.sion  or  school  pur- 
pones 

DCI'VKTMrNT     OF     HEMTH      fDlt.ATION,     AND 
Wl I  FAKE 

O.yicf  of  t:duratwn 
A    National  Defense  Education  Act  Programs 

1  National  defense  student  loan  program 
,  Nat  Ion. U  Defense  Education  Act  (Public 
Law  86  8fi4i.  sec  201  et  seq  ;  20  U.8  C 
42  I  ft  seq  I 

Funds  are  made  available  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  under  title  II  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  to  enable 
public  and  prUate  nonprofit  Institutions 
of  higher  educatKiii  to  make  low-Interest 
lo.ms  I.    needy  students 

The  Fe<lerul  Oovernment  advance*  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  capital  needed  for  a  loan 
fui.d  at  an  institution  •  In  any  f\»cal  year. 
the  Ketleral  capital  contributloti  at  any  in- 
stitution may  not  exitf*<l  $250,000  The  loan 
to  an  individual  student  may  not  exceed 
•  1  iXHJ  for  a  fiscal  year  and  no  student  may 
b<irrow  more  than  »5.000  for  all  years  Spe- 
cial consideratl'jn  must  be  given  In  pro- 
viding l'i.\ns  t^i  students  with  superior 
academic  backgrounds  who  express  a  desire 
to  teach  In  eiementary  or  secondary  :ichix)ls 
(not  neces.'t.irily  those  \.hich  are  public)  and 
s'udents  with  strong  academic  backgrounds 
in  science,  mathematlc.'*  engineering,  or  a 
m  )dern  f  reign  l.mguage  but  other  students 
mny  also  receive  loans  Each  note  must 
pro',  ide  that  up  to  10  percent  of  the  loan 
I  plus  Interest!  will  be  canceled  for  each 
year  of  .•service  as  a  full-time  teacher  In  a 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school,  but 
not  more  than  50  percent  of  a  loan  can  be 
canceled    in    this   m  inner 

a  National  defence  fellowships  (National 
Defense  Education  Act  i  Public  Law  8* -8*4), 
sec    404.  20  U  .-^  C   464  ' 

Oraduale  programs  In  Institutions  of 
higher  edudllon  are  given  quotas  by  the 
(■  •iimiiss.oner  of  Education  fiir  the  award 
o.'  h'radu.ite  felKc*^li:p).i  The  Commissioner 
awards  1  500  fell' iwf hips  per  year  for  periods 
of  study  In  such  pr  >grams.  not  In  excess  of 
3  academic  years  The  Individual  receiv- 
ing the  felUiwshlp  receives  •2,000  to  •2,400 
p.-r  year  depending  on  the  year  of  study, 
plus  an  allowance  f.)r  dependents  In  addi- 
ti.in.  the  institution  which  the  Individual 
aiiends  receives  the  p^>rtlon  of  the  cost  al- 
tnbutattie  to  such  indlvldu,U"s  .study  not  to 
exceetl  $J  SOO  per  fellowship  holder  per  aca- 
dem:r  year 

3  I.  'ans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 
I  N.klional  Defense  Education  Act  (Public 
L,iW  85  864  1     sec    305     20   VSC    445) 

Title  III  of  National  Defense  Education 
Act  Is  designed  U";  strengthen  Fclcnce.  malh- 


•■  No  statute  hus  been  found  where  author- 
ity to  deal  with  poiipviblic  Institutions  ex- 
cludes dealing  with  thofte  with  religious  sf- 
nllatlon  except  25  U  S  C  278,  279  The  law 
declares  '  the  settled  policy  of  the  Oovern- 
ment to  make  no  apjproprlation  whatever  out 
of  the  Treasury  nf  the  United  .States  for  edu- 
cation of  Indian  children  in  any  sectarian 
school  "  Subsistence  and  clothing  are  pro- 
vided for  some  children  In  such  schools 

'Die  C'ommlsKloner  may  make  loans  to 
In.stltutl  ns  to  help  *hem  finance  their  re- 
quired 10  percent  advance  to  the  loan  fund. 
where  such  fund.s  cannot  be  secured  from 
nun-Federal  sources  upon  terms  and  con- 
ditions deemed  reii.*ituible  by  the  Commis- 
sioner The  term  Is  up  to  15  years  with 
Interest  at  such  rat  >  as  the  Commissioner 
d'-termines  will  cover  all  oMts  to  the  C>ov- 
eruinent    including  probable  losses 


eniaii'F,  and  modern  foreign  language  In- 
.struclion  In  elementary  and  secondary 
.schools.  Tlie  title  contains  provisions  for 
►.•rants  to  strengthen  State  supervUory  serv- 
ues  for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
.■^chtKils  and  for  grants  to  enable  public  ele- 
rnt  iitary  and  secondary  schcxjls  to  acquire 
f.ience  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign 
liinguak'e  equipment  (and  at  remodel  space 
u<;ed   for  such   equipment). 

Twelve  percent  of  each  appropriation  for 
the  acquisition  of  science,  mathematics,  or 
foreign  language  equipment  (or  minor  re- 
mixleiing  of  space  for  such  equipment)  Is 
refjuiretl  to  bo  allotted  by  the  Commissioner 
of  tuuc.tion  for  loans  to  private,  nonprofit. 
elementary  and  scccjnd.Try  schools  AfSlla- 
tion  or  nonafrtUatlon  with  a  religious  or- 
ganization IS  Immaterial  The  loans  are  au- 
thorized to  en.ible  the  borrov^'lng  bchfK)l  to 
acquire  equipment  of  the  types  referred  to 
above  (and  do  minor  remcxlellng  i  and  must 
iK-ar  interest  at  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
above  the  current  average  yield  on  all  out- 
.'tandlng  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  percent  Such  loans  must  ma- 
ture within    10  years 

4  Testing  students  In  secondary  schools 
'National  Defense  Education  Act  (Public 
Law  85  864  1  ,  sec    504(bi;20USC    484(b)): 

Under  title  V  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  may  be  used,  among  other  things, 
for  testing  students  In  secondary  schools, 
[)Ub!lc  fir  private  Tlie  Federal  participation 
through  the  State  grant  Is  one-half  the  cost 
of  such  testing  The  section  cited  above 
provides  that  In  any  State  with  an  approved 
State  plan  which  Is  not  authorized  by  law 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  testing  students  in 
one  or  more  secondary  schools,  the  Com- 
ml.s.s|oner  of  Education  shall  arrange  for  the 
testing  of  such  studeir.s  and  pay  one-half 
the  cost  thereof  (for  lie  first  fiscal  year  of 
the  pn  gram  the  payment  for  tesung  was 
the  full  Cost  I  In  carrying  out  this  pro- 
viblon  during  the  1960-61  school  year,  the 
CommLsfrloner  arranged  for  tectlng  students 
m  private  secondary  6chiX)ls  of  40  States. 
I  For  purjxjses  of  the  act  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Guam  are  treated  as  Sta'  es  i 

The  provision  for  Uie  Commissioner  to 
arrange  testing  was  Inserted  In  the  law  be- 
cause of  the  knowledge  that  In  some  States 
the  .state  educational  agency  would  not  have 
authority  to  make  payments  toward  the 
testing  of  students  In  nonpublic  schools. 
{lartlcularly    those    with    religious   affiliation. 

5  Institutes  for  training  secondary  school 
counselors  and  InstltuUs  for  training  mod- 
ern foreign  language  teiicher.s  (National  De- 
fense Education  Act  d'ubllc  Law  85  864 1  , 
sees     511.   611      20    U  S  C     491.   521  i 

The  Comml.sRloner  of  Education  Is  author- 
l/.ed  u.  contract  with  ii.stltutlons  of  higher 
educntlon  for  summer  and  regular  academic 
vear  training  programs  to  Improve  the  quali- 
fications of  counsekirs  In  secondary  schools 
and  modern  foreign  language  teachers  The 
teachers  from  public,  sectarian  or  any  other 
types  of  private  schc^iUs  receive  the  opportu- 
nity for  training  without  tuition  costs. 
However,  the  act  auth  irlzes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  pay  a  stipend  for  subsistence  only 
U)  those  who  are  to  teach  In  public  schools. 

Althou^'h  the  Instruction  Is  conducted  un- 
der a  "centracmar'  arrangement  pursuant 
to  statute  It  Is  Included  In  this  listing  be- 
cause the  effect  is  very  similar  to  that  of  a 
grant  The  contract  finances  educational 
services  by  which  the  participating  Institu- 
tions serve  a  se.'ment  of  people  whom  It 
wcnild   be  their  normal  function  to  train. 

6  Language  and  area  centers  (National 
Def en.se  Education  Act  (Public  Law  86-864), 
-sec   601  (a) ;  20  US  C,  511(a|  »  : 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  author- 
ized to  iirran^re  through  ■contracts"  with  In- 


stitutions of  higher  education  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  by  them  of  centers 
for  the  teaching  of  certain  modem  foreign 
languages  and  studies  related  to  the  cul- 
tures In  which  such  languages  are  used.  The 
languages  are  confined  to  those  for  which 
trained  Individuals  are  needed  In  business, 
government  or  education.  While  the  statute 
authorizes  only  "contracts"  for  payment  of 
one-half  the  cost,  the  program  has  all  the 
earmarks-  of  a  grant  situation. 

7.  Language  fellowships  (National  Defense 
Education  Act  (Public  Law  85-864),  sec. 
601(b);   20  U.S.C.  511(b)  )  : 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  author- 
ized to  pay  stipends  to  Individuals  under- 
going advanced  training  In  any  modern 
foreign  language  with  respect  to  which  he 
determines  there  Is  a  special  need  in  busi- 
ness, government,  or  education.  No  payment 
Is  made  to  the  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, although  the  stli>end  is  so  computed 
as  to  include  an  amount  which  v.ill  enable 
the  Individual  to  meet  his  tuition  and  sub- 
sistence needs, 

8.  Foreign  language  research  (National 
Defense  Education  Act  (Public  Law  85-864), 
sec.  602;  20  U.8.C.  512)  : 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  author- 
ized to  contract  for  studies  and  surveys  re- 
lating to  the  need  for  improved  instruction 
In  modern  foreign  languages  and  research  In 
effective  methods  of  improving  such  in- 
struction. While  the  statute  provides  for  a 
contractual  arrangement,  the  program  has 
many  of  the  attributes  of  a  grant  situation. 

9.  Research  and  exi>erlmentatlon  In  more 
effective  utilization  of  television,  radio,  mo- 
tion pictures  and  related  media  (National 
Defense  Education  Act  (Public  Law  85-864), 
sec   702;  20  US  C.  542)  : 

In  carrying  out  his  authorization  to  make 
grants  or  contracts  for  research,  experimen- 
tation, and  dl-ssemlnatlon  of  information  in 
the  development  of  methods  for  utilizing 
new  media  of  communication  for  educational 
purposes,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  frequently  paid  for  research,  experimen- 
tation and  dissemination  activities  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  without  regard 
to  religious  affiliation. 

B    Grants  for  Teaching  in  the  Education  of 
Mentally  Retarded  Children    (Public  Law 
85-926,  Sec.  1.  as  Amended  by  Public  Law 
86-158  at  73   Stat.  346   (20  U.S.C.  611)) 
The    Commissioner    of    Education    makes 
grants  to  public  or  other  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  assist  them  In 
providing  training  of   teachers  In  fields  re- 
lated to  the  education  of  mentally  retarded 
children.     These  grants  may  be  used  both  in 
connection  with  the  costs  of  instruction  and 
for    establishing    and    maintaining    fellow- 
ships.    This  is  a  new  program  under  which 
grants  have  been  made  to  only   19   institu- 
tions.    One   of   these   is  known   to  have  re- 
ligious affiliation. 

C  Cooperative  Research  on  Problems  In  Edu- 
cation (Public  Law  531,  83d  Cong.,  Sec.  1; 
20  use.  331) 

Tlie  Commissioner  of  Education  is  author- 
ized to  contract  or  make  other  Jointly  fi- 
nanced cooperative  arrangements  with  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  for  studies 
and  research  on  problems  In  education.  In 
practice  all  arrangements  have  been  made 
through  contract.  The  program  is  listed 
here,  however,  because  it  has  many  of  the 
attributes  of  a  grant  situation. 

Public  Health  Service 
A.  Health  Research  Project  Grants  (PHS  Act, 
Sec.  301(d);  42  U.S.C.  241(d)  Public  Law 
660 — 84th  Cong.;  33  U.S.C.  466,  et  seq. 
Public  Law  159 — 84th  Cong.;  42  U.S.C.  1857. 
et  seq.) 

Grants  are  authorized  to  defray  the  cost 
of  research  projects  relating  to  the   causes. 


prevention,  treatment,  or  control  of  the 
physical  and  mental  diseases  and  impair- 
ments of  man,  and  also  relating  to  the  cause, 
control,  and  prevention  of  air  and  water 
pollution.* 

B.  Construction  of  Hospitals  and  Other 
Medical  Pacilitles  (PHS  Act,  Title  VI;  42 
U.S.C.  291,  et  seq.) 

Grants  are  authorized  to  meet  from  one- 
thlrd  to  two-thirds  the  cost  of  construction 
of  general  hospitals  and  other  medical  facil- 
ities. Such  other  facilities  mclude  hospital- 
related  housing  for  nurses  and  nursing 
homes. 

C.  Construction  of  Health  Research  Facili- 
ties (PHS  Act,  Title  VII;  42  U.S.C.  292, 
et  seq.) 

Grants  are  authorized  to  meet  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  construction,  remodel- 
ing or  equipping  of  facilities  for  the  conduct 
of  research  in  the  sciences  related  to  health. 

D.  Categorical  Training  Grants  and  Train- 
eeships  (PHS  Act,  Sees.  403,  412.  422. 
433(a)  and  303;  42  U.S.C.  283,  287a,  288a. 
289c  and  242a ) 

Grants  may  be  made  to  training  institu- 
tions to  meet  the  costs  of  providing  spe- 
cialized, technical  or  advanced  training  with 
respect  to  particular  diseases  of  public 
health  significance  (cancer,  heart  disease, 
mental  health,  etc.)  or  with  respect  to  air 
or  water  pollution  (42  U.S.C.  1857;  33  U.S.C. 
466).  One  example  of  such  grants  were 
those  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  to  schools  of  divinity  of  the  three 
major  faiths  to  develop  on  a  5-year  pilot 
basis  Improved  Instruction  In  mental  health. 
Authority  Is  also  provided  for  awarding 
traineeshlps  to  individuals,  selected  either 
by  the  training  school  or  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  to  provide  them  subsistence 
support  and  expenses  during  their  period  of 
categorical  training  (42  C.P.R.,  pts.  63  and 
64). 

E.  Research  Fellowship  Grants  and  Awards 
(PHS  Act,  Sees.  301(c),  433(a);  42  US  C. 
241(c),  289c) 

Authority  is  provided  to  award  fellowships 
to  Individuals  selected  by  the  service,  or 
to  make  grants  to  institutions  to  permit 
them  to  award  fellowships,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  subsistence  supp>ort  and  ex- 
penses to  an  individual  In  his  conduct  of 
research  or  in  his  acquisition  of  research 
training  (42  CJ.R.,  pt.  61) . 

P.  Traineeshlps  for  Professional  Public 
Health  Personnel  (PHS  Act,  Sec.  306,  42 
U.S.C.  242d) 

Authority  is  provided  for  awards  either 
directly  to  individuals  or  by  means  of  grants 
to  the  training  institution  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  Individual's  tuition,  fees  and  subsist- 
ence during  his  graduate  or  specialized 
training  in  public  health  for  physicians,  engi- 
neers, nurses  and  other  professional  health 
personnel. 

G.  Advanced  Training  of  Professional  Nurses 
(PHS  Act.  Sec  307;  41  U.S.C.  242e) 
Authority  is  provided  for  the  award  of 
traineeshlps  by  grants  to  training  Institu- 
tions to  cover  the  cost  of  tuition,  fee.  sti- 
pends, and  allowances  of  professional  nurses 


*  A  recent  amendment  (Public  Law  85-798) 
has  also  authorized  the  use  of  up  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  health 
research  projects  lor  grants  to  nonprofit  uni- 
versities or  other  Institutions  for  the  gen- 
eral support  of  their  heedth  research  and  re- 
search training  programs.  While  no  such 
grants  have  yet  been  made,  present  plans  are 
to  make  awards  without  regard  to  the  re- 
ligious affiliation  of  the  grantees. 
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being   trained   to   teach  or  to  serre   In   an 
admlnlstraUve  or  auperTUory  capacity. 

K.  Project  OranU  for  Oraduate  Training  In 
Public  Health  (PHS  Act.  Sec.  308;  42 
U3.C.  242g) 

Project  grants  are  authorized  to  be 
awarded  to  schools  at  public  health,  nurs- 
ing or  engineering  to  meet  the  costs  at  grad- 
uate or  Bpcclallaed  training  In  public  health 
for  nunee  or  engineers  and  for  the  purpoae 
of  strengthening  or  expanding  graduate 
public  health  training  In  such  schools. 

I    Indian    Health — Aid    In    Construction    of 

Community  Hospitals  ( Public  Law  B5   151; 

D3.C    2006) 

Grants  are  authorized  to  aid  In  the  con- 
struction of  community  hosplLils  based  on 
tty^  proportion  of  construction  costs  attrib- 
utable to  the  health  needs  of  the  Indians 
la  the  community. 

J.  Cancer  Control   Grants    (Public   Law   86- 
703) 

Under  authority  of  the  current  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Appropriation  Act  (Public  Law  8»708). 
grants  are  made  to  hospitals,  universities,  or 
other  such  Institutions,  for  the  conduct  of 
cancer  prevention,  control,  and  eradication 
programs. 

Office  of  Vocntiona.1   Rehabilitation 

A.  Orants  for  Research.  Demonstration  And 
Training  Projects  Related  to  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  (Vocational  Rehabilitation 
act  (Public  Law  5«5,  83d  Cong.) .  Sec  4(a) ; 
29  V3.C.  34(a)) 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  pub- 
lic and  other  nonprofit  organizations  for 
paying  a  part  of  the  cost  of  projects  for  re- 
search and  demonstrations  In  the  field  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  training  of  In- 
dividuals in  professional  fields  which  pro- 
vide services  to  physically  handicapped  In- 
dividuals. Many  of  the  grants  for  rese-irch 
and  demonstration  are  made  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  moet  of  the 
grants  for  training  are  made  to  such  Insti- 
tutions. The  training  grants  Include  an 
amount  to  enable  the  Institutions  to  pay 
stipends   to  persons  in  training. 

B.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Fellowshlpe 
(Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  (Public 
Law  SOT,  83d  Cong),  Sec.  7(a)(3);  20 
use.  S7(a)(3)) 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  provide  training 
in  technical  matters  relating  to  vocational 
rehabilitation  services.  Including  the  eetab- 
llahment  and  maintenance  of  research  fel- 
lowships with  stipends  and  allowances.  Pur- 
suant to  this  a  limited  number  of  research 
fellowshipa  are  awarded  for  study  and  re- 
search at  varloiis  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

SociMl  Security  Adminiat ration 

A  Cooperative  Research  or  Demonstration 
Projects  (Sec.  1110  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  Added  by  Sec.  331  of  Public  Law 
880.  84th  Cong  ;  42  US  C.  1310) 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  la  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or 
contracts  with  public  and  other  nonprofit 
organizations  for  paying  part  of  the  cost  of 
research  or  demonstration  projects  relating 
to  public  welfare  aiul  social  security  matters 
While  the  enabling  legislation  was  effective 
for  fiscal  year  1957,  appropriations  were  first 
available  to  carry  out  this  program  during 
the  1961  fiscal  year.  There  has  been  made 
available  1350.000  for  this  purpose,  and  It  ts 
anticipated  that  one-third  to  one-half  of 
that  amount  will  be  for  financing  projects  at 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  In  the  ap- 
proval   of  such    projects    no    distinction    is 


made  because   of   religious   afflllatlon   of   an 
Institution. 

B.  Children's  Bureau  Special  Projects  Re- 
lating to  Crippled  Children  and  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Services  (Sees.  502(b) 
and  512fb)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
Amended  by  Sees  707ib)(n(A)  and  707 
(  b )  f  2 1  (  A )  of  Public  Law  86  778;  42  U  S.C 
702(b)  and  712(b) ) 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  authorized  to  uialce  grunts  to 
State  health  agencies  and  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  special  projects 
In  the  field  of  services  for  crippled  children 
and  maternal  and  child  health  fp  to  now 
such  projects  have  been  ftnancpd  by  .State 
agencies  as  the  result  of  receiving  grants 
from  the  Federal  Government  In  the  fu- 
t'.ire.  however,  pranta  wKl  be  made  directly 
from  the  Federal  Government,  and  no  dis- 
tinction Is  planned  with  respect  to  sectarian 
Institutions. 

Office  o/  Field  itdrntnutrattoa 

S'lrplMS  Property  UtlUzatl  ^n  Program  iPed- 
eral  Property  and  Admlnlstra'lve  Services 
Act  of  1»49  (Public  Law  152,  81st  Cong  ), 
cus  .\m«'nded  Sees  203(J)  and  203(k);  40 
U-3.C.  484  U)  »nd  (k)  ) 

Under  these  provisions  tlie  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  authorized 
to  allocate  surplus  personal  property  Vir 
transfer  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  State  agencies  for  distribution  to 
educational,  health  and  civil  defense  organi- 
sations. Surplus  real  estate  assigned  by  the 
General  Services  Administrator  is  transferred 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  fur  educational  and  public  healUi 
purposes  at  a  public  benefit  discount  which 
can  be  as  much  as  100  percent  of  the  np- 
praised  fair  value.  The  Institutions  which 
receive  real  and  personal  property  Include 
public  and  private  nonprofit  elemenUry  and 
.secondary  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

STOaCIC    KHrZBCT    COMMIStao.V 

Aid  for  nuclear  equipment  and  loan  of  nu- 
clear materiala  to  colleges  {Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1949  (Public  Laic  585.  79th  Cong  i. 
c<  amended,  sees.  3{a) .  5{c)  C)  :  42  V  S  C 
2051.2111) 

The  Atomic  Eziergy  Commission  operates  a 
variety  of  programs  under  which  support  ts 
^iven  for  activities  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  For  purposes  of  this  listing  these 
programs  are  grouped  ns  fuUows: 

1  Special  fellovrshlps  for  study  at  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  under  which  pay- 
ments are  made  to  Individuals  to  cover  tui- 
tion and  STibslatence  coats  for  students  in 
iiuc'e-\r  science  and  engineering  and  for 
graduate  work  In  the  atomic  energy  a.^pects 
of  the  Ufe  sciences. 

2.  Grants  to  Institutions  to  enable  them 
to  acquire: 

(ai    nuclear  laboratory  equipment, 

(b)    research  reactors;  and 

fc)  teaching  aids  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment for  radiulsotope  technology 

3  Loans  nf  mTtprl.ils  fir  In.striirtl'in  In 
nuclear   fields    and    for    research    reskrtors 

4.  Support  of  research  In  Institutions  of 
higher  education  through  grants  or  contracts 
in  v-u^lous  fields  Involving  atomic  energy. 

5.  Summer  institute*  In  Institutions  uf 
higher  education  to  train  teachers  in  Vikrious 
fleld.H  relating  to  atomic  energy.  Instruc- 
tional costs  are  defrayed  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  stipends  to  teachers, 
who  may  be  from  schools  with  religious 
afflllatlon  are  paid  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  iCf  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  cou.".seltng  and  foreign  language  In- 
stitutes where,  because  of  statute,  stipends 
are  paid  only  to  public  school  teachers.) 


VKTTaAHS'    AOMINlSTmATIOH 

A  Vocational  rehabilitation  {veterant'  bem- 
eflts  {PMblie  Law  #5*57) .  ch  31.  sec$.  1503. 
1594.    3t   V  SC    1503,    1504) 

Training  Is  purchased  from  educational 
lusUtutiotis  uf  ail  types.  Including  those 
with  sec' ar Ian  afflliatl'  n.  fur  the  rehabilita- 
tion uf  war  veterans  with  service-connected 
dLsablUtU's  In  addition,  a  subsistence  allow- 
ance  Is  paid  the  veteran 

n  f:ducational  benefits  for  World  War  II  and 
Korean  titrrans  i  veterans'  benefits  {Pnb- 
l:r  Law  «5-*57),  ch  33.  see  1801  et  leq  ; 
3i    V  S  C    1601   et   srq  ) 

Educational  beneflU  for  veterans  of  World 
War  II  were  Included  In  Public  Law  346.  78th 
Congress.  Under  the  original  arrangement, 
a  tuition  payment  was  made  directly  to  the 
schixjl  which  the  veteran  attended,  and  this 
could  Include  a  theological  school.  In  addi- 
tion, a  subsistence  payment  was  made  to  the 
veteran.  The  arrangement  for  payment  of 
tuition  directly  to  the  school  was  changed 
by  Public  Law  550.  82d  Congresa,  which 
authorized  a  payment  to  the  veteran  and  left 
It  to  him  tf  take  care  of  any  tuition  charges. 
The  program  for  World  War  n  veterans  ended 
'.n  July  19Sfl.  except  for  a  small  number  of 
perv-ns  who  were  entitled  to  training  bcne- 
fl's  beyond  that  date  The  present  program 
authorized  by  Public  Law  L.5  857  provides  for 
an  education  and  training  allowance  directly 
to  the  veteran.  Small  allowances  are  paid  to 
each  educational  institution  to  reimburse  It 
fir  the  C'Mt  of  making  required  reports  to 
the  Veterans'  Admlnlstratii  n  regarding  the 
veterans  In  attendance   (38  U3  C.  1645). 

C.  War  orphans  educational  aasiatanee  (vet- 
erans benefit*  (Public  Law  «5-J57>,  ch.  35, 
sees.  1701  ct  seq  ,  38  U.S.S.  1701  et  seq.) 

Thl.i  program  provides  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  children  of  wartime  veterans 
who  died  from  a  service-incurred  disease  or 
injury  The  student  must  be  pinwilng  an 
approved  prn^pTim  of  education  In  an  Insti- 
tution of  higher  education  or  In  a  vocational 
school   below   the   college   le*el. 

Payments  are  made  directly  to  the  student 
to  meet  in  part  the  expense  of  his  tuition 
.md  subsistence  The  Veterans'  Admlnlstra- 
t.  r  1.^  required  to  pay  each  educational  In- 
stitution 91  per  month  for  each  eligible 
person  enrolled  to  assist  In  defraying  the 
cist  of  preparing  and  submitting  reports 
(38  use.  1765). 

M\nONAL  SCIFNCX    rOUNOATIOir 

..V:ftoiiI  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950 
[Public  Law  507.  8!*t  Cong),  sees.  3(a) 
(?).  (1),  (<»,  and  (b),  lUc)  and  14,  as 
amended  by  PubUc  Law  85  510,  see.  Z  and 
Public  Law  86  233,  sec  1:  42  VSC.  1862 
\a\.  {2\.  (J),  (4)  and  {b) ,  1970{c)  and 
I872aib) I 

Pursuant  to  broad  statutory  authorlxa- 
tiuns  to  foster  research  and  education  In 
Kclentltic  fields,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation provides  the  following  support  for 
.icttvlties  la  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion • 

1  Fellr>wshlp3  for  various  types  of  gradu- 
.I'e  studies  Include  allowance  for  tuition 
.ind  subsistence  and  permit  study  at  any 
accredited  nonprofit  Institution  of  higher 
education    In    the    United   States  or   abroad. 

2.  Summer,  academic  year,  and  inscrvice 
liLbtitutes  axe  financed  at  Institutions  of 
higher  education  through  stipend  and  tui- 
tion payments  to  Improve  the  qualifications 
of  high  school  and  college  teachers  In  sci- 
ence and  mathematics.  Stipends  are  paid 
without  ref^ard  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher  Is 
from  a  school  with  religious  aJlUlatlon.  {Ct. 
National  Defense  Education  Act  ootmsellng 
and  foreign  language  Institutes  (p.  4.  supra) 


where,  because  of  statute,  stipends  are  paid 
only  t.o  public  school  teachers.) 

r?  Special  projects  In  science  education 
are  financed  to  provide  the  experimental 
M•^tlng  and  development  of  promising  new 
Klo.LS  for  the  Improvement  of  science  In- 
strurlion 

4  Programs  are  financed  to  improve 
course  content  and  supplementary  teaching 
aids  in  science 

5.  Grants  are  made  for  basic  research  In 
tlie  siMences  including  funds  for  the  use 
of   graduate  students  as  research  assistants. 

STATF    DEPARTMENT 

The  state  Department  supports  educa- 
tional acTnities  to  a  consldera))Ic  extent  by 
a  variety  of  programs  for  International  ex- 
cliange.  Improvement  of  cultural  relatlon- 
.■"hlps  and  rendering  of  technical  afslstance 
to  foreign  coui;trlep  Basically,  under  the 
programs  students  from  this  country  are  per- 
mitted to  attend  educational  Institutions 
abroad  and  students  from  foreign  countries 
are  permitted  to  attend  educational  Institu- 
tions In  this  country.  In  either  case  pay- 
ments are  made  to  cover  the  cost  of 
Instruction  and  subsistence.  For  the  edu- 
cation of  foreign  students  in  this  country, 
the  State  Department  makes  contractual 
arrangements  with  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tl(jn  Education,  a  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion in  New  York  City,  which  in  turn  spon- 
sors and  makes  specific  arrangements  for 
educating  the  foreign  students.  Training 
for  a  profession  In  religion  Is  not  financed 
but  schools  with  religious  afflllatlon  are  used. 
In  performing  this  service  lEJE  gives  financial 
aid  to  the  students  to  cover  tuition  and 
other  related  student  cost*. 

The  State  Department  has  also  made  direct 
financial  arrangements  with  universities  and 
charitable  organizations  In  this  country  to 
provide  student  leader  seminars,  high  school 
training  for  teenager,"!,  and  English  language 
classes  for  foreign  students.  In  addition, 
the  State  Department  has  a  variety  of  ex- 
change and  other  educational  programs  by 
which  foreign  Individuals  are  able  to  study 
In  this  country  with  the  assistance  of  other 
Government  agencies  and  private  educa- 
tional organizations.  Examples  of  programs 
are: 

1.  US  Information  and  educational  ex- 
change programs      22  U  S  C,  1991  et  seq. 

2  Technical  cooperation  with  foreign 
countries      22  U  S  C  1891  et  seq. 

Under  22  U  S  C.  1448,  a  program  has  been 
Implemented  for  technical  cooperation  in 
the  form  of  assistance  to  schools  abroad, 
founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  serving  as  demonstration 
centers  for  methods  and  practices  employed 
In  the  United  States  In  certain  areas  of 
training  A  specific  limitation  of  this  pro- 
gram established  by  the  SUte  Department 
Is  that  no  funds  may  be  channeled  to  a 
school  operated  under  religious  auspices. 

DEPARTMENT    OT    DEFENSE 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  a  num- 
ber of  training  and  research  programs  which 
finance  activities  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education.  Research  contracts  fall  under 
the  procurement  authority  of  each  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Thus, 
research  is  supported  because  of  benefits 
U)  be  received  by  the  Defense  Department 
and  training  Is  paid  for  because  it  Improves 
the  qualifications  of  military  and  civilian 
{personnel  Such  arrangements  have  also 
been  made  on  a  grant  basis  to  Institutions 
pursuant  to  42  U.8  C.  1891-1893.  which  spec- 
ifies that  the  authority  to  contract  for  certain 
scientific  research  at  nonprofit  Institutions 
of  higher  education  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
authority  to  make  grants. 


SMALL    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

Business  management  research  (Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  (Public  Lav 
85~€99),  sec.  602(c);  15  U.S.C.  636(d)) 
The  Small  Business  Administration  Is  au- 
thorized  to  make  grants  to  various  organi- 
zations Including  colleges,  universities,   and 
schools  of  business  for  research  in  the  field 
of  business   management  and   finance. 

Grants  have  been  made  in  prior  years  in- 
cluding those  to  institutions  with  religious 
afflllatlon.  No  funds  are  available  to  conduct 
this  activity  for  the  1961  fiscal  year, 

DEPARTMENT    OT    AGRICULTURE 

A.  National  school  lunch  program  (National 
School  Lunch  Act  (Public  Law  396,  79th 
Cong),  as  amended;  42  U.S.C.  1751  et  seq.) 

The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  Improve 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
children  by  providing  funds  and  foods  to 
States  and  territories  for  use  In  serving  nu- 
tritious midday  meals  to  children  attending 
schools  of  high  school  grade  and  less.  The 
Federal  assistance  Is  through  payments  to  the 
educational  agency  of  each  State  which  then 
channels  the  aid  to  participating  schools. 
However,  42  U.S.C.  1759  provides  that  In  any 
suite  where  the  State  educational  agency  Is 
not  permitted  by  law  to  disburse  the  funds 
to  nonprofit  schools  they  shall  be  disbursed 
directly  to  such  schools  for  program  purposes. 
In  more  than  half  of  the  States  the  educa- 
tional agency  has  considered  that  It  could 
not  make  the  funds  available  to  nonprofit 
private  schools  and  as  a  result  In  those  States 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  makes  funds 
available  directly  to  such  nonprofit  schools, 
including  those  with  religious  afflllatlon, 

B  Special  milk  progra  i  (Agricultural  Act 
of  1954  (Public  Law  690.  83d  Cong),  sec. 
204(b)  .  7  use.  1446(C)  ) 

Under  this  program  funds  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  are  used  to  Increase 
the  consumption  of  fiuld  milk  by  children 
In  nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade  and 
under,  in  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child 
care  centers,  etc.,  devoted  to  the  care  and 
training  of  children. 

C.  Forestry   research    (Public  Law   466,   70th 

Cong.,  sec.  1;  16  U.S.C.  581) 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  research  relating  to  reforestation 
and  forest  products  through  arrangements 
with  outside  organizations.  A  part  of  this 
program  is  conducted  through  cooperative 
arrangements  with  colleges  and  universities, 
and  at  least  one  such  arrangement  has 
been  made  with  a  university  with  religious 
afflllatlon. 

D.  Use  of  national  forests  (30  Stat.  36,  55th 

Cong.;  16  U.S.C.  479) 
The  Act  of  June  4,  1897,  cited  above,  au- 
thorizes a  group  of  p>ersons  residing  In  the 
vicinity  of  national  forests  to  occupy  not 
exceeding  2  acres  of  forest  land  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  school  and  not  exceeding  1  acre  for 
the  erection  of  a  church.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-three  schools  were  on  forest  land  on 
June  30,  1969.  Information  Is  not  available 
as  to  possible  religious  afflllatlon,  but  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  few  if  any  of  such  schools  have 
religious  afflllatlon.  There  Is,  however,  no 
rule  to  prevent  erection  of  a  school  because 
of  such  afflllatlon. 

NATIONAL      AERONAUTICS      AND      SPACE      AD- 
MINISTRATIO  N 

University  research  program  (National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law 
85-568),  sec.  203(b)(5);  42  U.S.C.  2473 
(b)(5)) 

Research  Is  conducted  through  contract 
with  Institutions  of  higher  education  In 
matters  within  the  scope  of  Interest  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion.    The  agency  has  also  made  grants  to 


institutions  with  religious  affiliation  pur- 
suant to  the  provision  of  42  U.S.C.  1891- 
1893,  which  provides  that  authority  to  con- 
tract with  Institutions  of  higher  education 
for  certain  types  of  research  shall  also  in- 
clude the  authority  to  make  grants. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Education  of  Indian  children 

Title  25,  United  States  Code,  section  278, 
declares  It  "to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Government  to  make  no  appropriation  what- 
ever out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
for  education  of  Indian  children  in  any  sec- 
tarian school."  (See  Quick  Bear  v.  Leupp 
(1908).  210  U.S.  50.  holding  that  a  similar 
prohibition  did  not  apply  to  an  appropria- 
tion from  funds  held  by  the  United  States  •In 
trust"  for  a  tribe.)  Title  25,  United  States 
Code,  section  279,  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  provide  Indian  children  in  missions  with 
the  rations  and  clothing  to  which  they  would 
be  entitled  under  treaty  stipulations  if  living 
with  their  parents. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  arranges  for 
the  placement  of  Indian  children  in  schools 
with  religious  affiliation  only  because  of  spe- 
cial circumstances.  In  such  cases  they  make 
no  payment  toward  Instructional  costs  but 
do  use  welfare  funds  to  pay  the  institution 
for  other  needs  of  the  children. 

HOUSING    AND    HOME    FINANCE    AGENCT 

College  housing  loan  program,  (Housing  Act 
of  1950  (Public  Law  475,  81st  Cong),  sec. 
401  et  seq.;  12  U.S.C.  1749) 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator Is  authorized  to  make  construction 
loans  to  assist  public  and  private  nonprofit 
Institutions  offering  at  least  a  2-year  pro- 
gram of  higher  education  and  public  and 
private  nonprofit  hospitals  operating  student 
nurse  or  internship  programs  so  that  they 
may  provide  new  or  Improved  housing  and 
other  related  facilities  (such  as  dining  rooms, 
student  centers,  and  infirmaries)  for  stu- 
dents and  faculties.  Under  this  program, 
loans  are  made  only  where  the  institution 
Is  unable  to  secure  funds  for  such  purposes 
from  other  sources  upon  equally  favorable 
terms  and  conditions.  The  loans  can  cover 
up  to  the  full  cost  of  construction  and  have 
a  maturity  of  up  to  50  years,  with  interest 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  above  the  average 
interest  rate  on  all  outstanding  Federal 
obligations. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  took  this  time  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  yield 
because  I  wanted  to  compliment  him  on 
the  very  fine  statement  he  has  made 
about  the  position  he  has  taken  with 
respect  to  the  pending  bill,  with  which 
I  completely  and  entirely  concur.  I 
yield  only  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
in  my  interest  in  education.  He  is  the 
only  man  in  America  who  I  think  has 
tried  to  do  more  for  education  than  I. 

It  is  completely  consistent  with  the 
position  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  I  have  taken  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  throughout  the  country,  in 
speeches  all  over  America,  to  oppose  the 
Cotton-Miller  amendment  or  the  McNa- 
mara  amendment  to  the  bill,  because 
they  have  no  place  either  legislatively, 
in  the  order  or  legislative  procedure,  or 
traditionally,  in  this  legislation. 

I  compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  coming  here  and  tak- 
ing this  stand.    I  want  him  to  know  that 
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tomorrow  I  shall  vote  with  him  both  in 
opposition  to  the  Cotton-Miller  amend- 
ment and  the  McNamara  amendment, 
even  though  the  McNamara  amendment 
seeks  to  achieve  what  we  tried  to  do  in 
S.  1021. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  been  very  kind 
In  his  remarks,  but  I  look  to  him  as  one 
of  my  leaders  In  the  field  of  education, 
because  his  great  record  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  plus  his  record  here 
in  the  Senate,  make  him  one  of  the 
leaders.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sen- 
ator Is  not  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  but  we 
frequently  called  him  into  consultaticn 
last  year.  Time  after  time  we  call  him 
Into  conferences  to  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  particularly  because  of  his 
great  leadership  in  the  House. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  •» 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I.  too.  wish  to  join  in 
compliment  of  the  leadership  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  taken  on  this  bill 
I  have  not  been  heard  from  yet  on  the 
bill,  but  I  will  be  tomorrow.  I  think  the 
Senator  knows  of  my  fidelity  to  the  ibll- 
gations  undertaken  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  in  seeing  that  we  get  ac- 
tion on  as  much  of  this  legislative  pack- 
age as  we  can. 

It  seems  to  me  those  who  do  any  real 
thinking  on  the  higher  education  bill 
must  equate  it  with  the  posture  we  oc- 
cupy In  the  world.  We  are  not  living  in 
a  vacuum  as  to  this  bill. 

I  hope  the  rest  of  the  debate  will 
demonstrate  what  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  initiated — the  place  which  the 
bill  has  In  the  framework  of  freedom,  in 
defense  of  our  national  security,  and  our 
leadership  in  the  free  world. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALX-OTT.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  that  the  so-called  Mc- 
Namara amendment  should  be  defecated 
This  position  does  not  mean  that  I  would 
r.eces.sarily  vote  against  the  Cotton-Mil- 
ler amendment,  because  I  would  rather 
see  the  McNamara  amendment  amended 
In  this  fashion  if  it  should  pass  the  Sen- 
ate. I  do  not  want  to  Jeopardize  the 
higher  education  support  contained  in 
the  bill,  although  I  may  have  some 
amendments  to  offer  to  it  myself. 

We  have  certain  specified  needs  in  this 
bill  that  we  must  take  care  of,  and  I  per- 
sonally do  not  want  to  jeopardize  thfm  in 
the  House  by  adding  the  amendm-.nt  to 
it.  We  can  face  that  situation  when  we 
come  to  it.  Some  of  us  will  disa  rree  on 
it,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  but  we  will  take 
care  of  it  when  we  come  to  it. 


DAY  CARE  CENTERS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  to  note  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  outlining  his  public  welfare 
program  made  certain  recommendation.s 
for  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  local 
day  care  programs  for  children  of  work- 
ing mothers.  This  is  a  welcome  step  in 
the  right  direction.  T^ie  President 
recommended  earmarking  up  to  $5  mil- 


lion of  social  security  funds  for  grants 
to  the  States  in  1963  and  $10  million  a 
year  thereafter.  I  tjelieve.  however,  the 
provision  suggested  to  be  inadequate  to 
the  purpose. 

I  have  been  calling  attention  to  the 
need  for  a  Federal  program  of  day  care 
a.ssistance  for  a  long  time,  and  in  tlie 
86Lh  Congress  I  introduced  "The  Day 
Care  Assistance  Act  of  1959. '  authoriz- 
ing a  Federal  program  of  $12  5  million 
annually,  to  be  allotted  to  the  States  on 
a  matching  dollar  for  dollar  basi.s,  and 
$12  5  million  to  \x'  administered  to  "im- 
pacted '  areas. 

Again,  in  the  first  se.ssion  of  the  87th 
Congress,  on  March  7,  19C1,  I  introduced 
legislation  to  establish  a  procra.-n  of  Fi  d- 
eral  aid  to  improve  day  care  ."services  in 
the  .same  amount.  That  bill.  S  1209. 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  Day  Care 
Council  of  New  York.  Inc  .  a  voluntary 
tjroup  that  has  pioneered  in  tlie  im- 
provement of  day  care  .services:  and  by 
tiie  National  Committee  for  the  Day 
Care  of  Children. 

I  am  al.so  a  cojpon.sor  of  S.  1 1.31 .  which 
would  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
establish  and  oi)erate  day  care  centers 
for  children  o'  migrant  agricultural 
workers. 

My  bill  would  make  available  a  total 
of  $25  million  a  year  in  Federal  funds 
for  this  much-needed  proarram  of  day 
care  centers— a  far  more  reali.stic  sum 
of  money  to  meet  the  need.  It  is  more- 
over, the  kind  of  proposal  also  that  In- 
corporates Rerubllcan  princip'.fs  of 
Federal-State  lesiwnsibihtv  I  have 
been  calling  for  hearings  by  flie  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
I  hope  now  tha:  they  will  be  given  an 
early  schedule. 


REPORT  OF  OLTDOOR  RECREA- 
TION RESOURCES  REVIEW  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr  ALI.OTT.  Mr.  President,  nn  Jan- 
uary 31.  1962.  tne  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Revievk-  Commission  submitted 
Its  report,  and  this  important  document 
-should  not  go  unnoticed.  Havuig  just 
concluded  a  study  of  this  246-page  re- 
port, I  find  there  are  some  a.-ptcLs  of  it 
which  warrant  ccmrarnt. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commis.s.on  wa^  established  by 
an  act  of  Cont:re>s  in  June  of  19')8  with 
a  threefold  mi.SvSion : 

First  To  determine  the  outdoor  recre- 
ation wants  and  needs  of  the  American 
people  now  and  what  they  will  be  in  the 
years  1976  and  2000. 

Second.  To  determine  the  recreation 
re.sources  of  the  Nation  available  to  sat- 
i-;fy  tho.se  needs  now  and  in  the  years 
1976  and  2000 

Third.  To  determine  what  policies  and 
programs  should  be  recommended  to  in- 
.sure  that  the  needs  of  the  present  and 
future  are  adequately  and  ef!;ciently  met. 

Created  a.s  a  bipartisan  commission. 
Itii  members  are  a  dieting ui.ihed  group 
drawn  from  Con^ji-fS-s  as  well  as  those  in 
private  life.  Unler  the  cliairman-ship 
of  Lauranco  S.  PLockefeller.  a  compre- 
hensive and  well-documented  report  lias 
b'^en  furni.shed  which  will  have  a  is-reat 
influence,  and  suiely  will  liclp  guide  the 


thinking  of  ."^^enate  and  House  Members 
as  regards  thus  important  area.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  size  of  the  staff  and  the 
advLs<jry  council  is  too  large  to  permit 
individual  recoLinition.  However.  I  am 
certain  thai  I  express  the  feeling  of  all 
in  e.xtending  plaudits  for  the  work  which 
has  been  put  into  the  report.  Members 
of  th.'>  Commis.Mon  who  have  also  earned 
our  gratitude,  in  addition  to  the  Chair- 
man, are  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Senator  Henry  C  Dworshak,  Senator 
Henry  M  Jackson.  Senator  Jack  R. 
Miller.  Representative  John  P.  Saylor, 
Representative  Gracie  Pfost.  Represent- 
ative Ralph  J  Rivers.  Representative 
John  Kyi.  Mr  Samuel  T.  Dana.  Mr.  Ber- 
nard L.  Oreil.  Mrs.  Marian  S.  Dryfoos, 
Mr.  Jo.scpii  W  Penfold,  Mr,  M.  Prederik 
Smith,  and  Mr,  Chester  S.  Wilson. 

Recreation  resources  are  becoming  a 
matter  of  ever-increasing  importance  in 
view  of  the  developments  and  changes 
takmt:  place  in  tins  country.  As  leisure 
time  increa.ses.  as  personal  income  in- 
creases. It  Ijecomes  imperative  that  rec- 
reation needs  be  provided  for,  adequate- 
ly. While  recognizing  that  the  Federal 
C^overnment  must  play  a  role,  part  of 
which  the  report  suggests  takes  the  form 
of  a  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
vMLliin  tlie  Department  of  the  Interior. 
It  1.S  s.Knificant  that  the  States  are 
charted  with  a  great  responsibility  to 
protect  and  enhance  recreation  re- 
.sourcpv  Government  is  charged  with 
three  ba.  ic  responsibilities:  First,  to  in- 
sure access  to  the  outdoor  environment 
and  an  opportunity  to  benefit  from  such 
activities  as  enjoyment  of  scenery  and 
wildlife,  picnicking,  and  hiking;  second, 
to  recoKni/.e  the  Importance  of  recreation 
m  the  management  of  Its  own  land.-?; 
and  third,  to  pre.":erve  certain  outstand- 
ing resources  for  future  generations. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  States  are  de- 
scribed as  playing  the  pivotal  role  in 
providing  outdoor  recreation  opportuni- 
ties for  their  citizens. 

Stre.s.s  i.s  laid  throughout  upon  the  fact 
that  to  a  large  degree  there  has  been  a 
failure  to  u.se  well  what  is  already  avail- 
able in  the  way  of  re.sources.  and  that 
the  problem  is  essentially  one  of  man- 
agement There  is  however,  one  area 
of  real  net-Kl,  and  that  is  shoreline  along 
thf  Atlantic,  gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts, 
as  well  a.s  the  Great  Lakes.  Under  the 
able  leader.^hip  of  Senator  Anderson,  we 
m  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee are  making  strides  in  this  area. 
The  Cape  Cod  bill  was  slened  into  law 
la.st  .se,s.>>inn:  Padre  Lsland  and  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashores  arc  under  con- 
.'ideralion.  and  there  is  a  study  prup>osed 
for  Inland  .'^horel:nes  a.s  well. 

Tl."  retxjrt  recommends  a  sj'stem  of 
clas.sifying  recreatin:i  resources  into  six 
categories,  one  of  which,  class  V.  is 
termed  the  "primitive  areas."  The  sug- 
gci^lion  was  made  la.-t  year  as  we  were 
considtring  S.  174.  the  wilderness  bill. 
liiat  we  might  be  well  advised  to  post- 
pone action  on  it.  pending  this  very  re- 
|)ort  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  sugges- 
tion was  not  followed.  In  the  primitive 
area  category.  Uie  ORRRC  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say: 

Areas  In  thl.s  cl  i.=!»  are  ln.«plrat!onal.  m- 
tUetlc.  sclcntifto.  and  cultural  assets  of  the 


highest  value.  They,  and  they  alone,  satisfy 
the  longing  to  leave  behind  for  a  time  all 
contact  with  civilization  Fortunately,  they 
are  A  resource  of  which  the  country  still  h.os 
an  abundant  supply,  an  J  which  It  can  af- 
ford to  preserve  from  other  uses  for  the 
l>eneftt  of  future  genera' Ions.  At  the  same 
Time,  It  must  be  recognized  that  there  are 
s<ime  areas  which  meet  the  physical  re- 
quirements of  this  clais  but  which,  for 
ei'>nonilc  and  social  reiisjns,  are  more  valu- 
able  fur  some   other   pu, -poses. 

ITie  report  goes  on  to  recommend: 

Primitive  areas  (class  Vl  should  be  care- 
fully selected  and  shou;d  be  managed  for 
the  sole  and  unequivocal  purpose  of  maln- 
t.itnlng    their   primitive    characteristics. 

At  another  point  the  recommendation 
regarding  these  areas  is  as  follows: 

There  is  widespread  feeling,  which  the 
Commission  shares,  that  ".he  Congress  should 
t.^ke  action  to  a-ssure  the  permanent  reserva- 
tion of  these  and  similar  suitable  areas  In 
national  forest,  national  parks,  wildlife  ref- 
uges, and  otlier  lands  In  Federal  ownership. 
The  objective  in  the  management  of  all  class 
V  areas,  irrespective  of  size  or  ownership  is 
the  same— to  preser\e  p'lmltlve  conditions. 
Tlie  purpose  of  legislation  to  designate  out- 
standing areas  In  this  cl  iss  In  Federal  own- 
ership as  wilderness  areas  is  to  give  the  in- 
creased assurance  of  attaining  this  objective 
that  actiiin  by  the  Cong-^ss  will  provide. 

In  passing,  I  might  ;;ay  that  the  Com- 
mission apparently  does  not  share  the 
sense  of  urgency  which  some  supporters 
of  wilderness  legislation  were  wont  to 
express.  For  the  Members  of  the  other 
body,  presently  considering  this  legisla- 
tion. I  would  call  atter.tion.  particularly, 
to  that  language  wh-Ch  suggests  that 
areas  for  inclusion  in  wilderness  be 
chosen  with  care.  I  detect  the  p>ossi- 
bility  that  this  could  better  be  accom- 
plished by  a  congressional  review  of 
areas  to  be  included,  prior  to  such  Inclu- 
sion. 

The  report  does  a  great  service  by 
crystallizing  the  area:;  of  Interest  and 
need.  In  this  and  other  respects,  the 
Commission  has  performed  a  very  useful 
service,  and  I  commend  them  for  It.  I 
trust  that  the  report  will  be  available, 
as  a  public  document,  to  the  general 
public.  In  my  own  office  there  have  al- 
ready been  a  number  of  requests  for 
copies,  which  as  yet  I  have  been  unable 
to  fill  due  to  the  limited  quantity  pres- 
ently furnished  to  me.  This  is  must 
reading  by  members  of  State  and  local 
government  as  well. 


CIVILIAN  AUTHORITY  AND 
MILITARY  SPEECHES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  conducting  an  innx)rtant  in- 
vestigation relating  to  charges  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  carrying  out 
unneeded  and  injurious  censorship  of 
.'statements  of  our  militaiy  officers. 

The  so-called  ccnsor.ship  issue  is  before 
the  subcommittee  headed  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stenms]  and  has 
aroused  considerable  interest  and  con- 
cern throughout  the  Nation. 

I  wish  to  invite  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  two  excellent  articles  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  iissue  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Star  of  Thursday.  January  25. 
The  first  Is  an  article  by  John  Foster 


Dulles  from  his  book  entitled  "War  or 
Peace."  A  careful  reading  of  that 
article  will  give  proper  perspective  on 
the  issue  of  civilian  control  over  the 
military  and  the  coordination  of  military 
statements  and  policy  with  the  overall 
objectives  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  second  article,  entitled  "Military 
Advice"  is  an  editorial  from  the  Minne- 
apolis Star  which  merits  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  and  reading. 

These  articles  speak  for  themselves. 
There  is  no  need  of  my  drawing  any 
conclusions.  I  quote  one  paragraph 
which  states  the  essence  of  the  two  arti- 
cles referred  to: 

The  lessons  of  history  certainly  support 
the  position  taken  by  the  administration  in 
the  present  controversy — i.e.,  when  the  top 
civil  authority  has  fixed  upon  a  specific 
course  for  national  policy,  high-ranking 
military  officers  should  not  make  public 
speeches  which  undermine  that  policy.  The 
proper  place  for  them  to  press  their  views 
Is  within  Government  councils. 

If  despite  their  arguments  in  that  forum, 
the  Government's  policy  seems  intolerably 
wrong,  their  proper  course  is  to  leave  the 
service — as  Gen.  Edwin  Walker  did — and 
press  their  case  as  civilians,  free  of  proper 
military  discipline. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  splendid  articles  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Dulles    on    Mu.IT.^RT    Advice 
(By  John  Foster  Dulles) 

The  military  profession  can  produce  great 
statesmen.  General  Elsenhower  and  General 
Marshall  are  two  of  our  time. 

But  when  military  people  function  In  their 
military  capacity,  they  are  specialists.  They 
do  not  purport  to  be  Judges  of  economics 
or  of  world  opinion.  They  do  not  attempt 
to  take  account  of  possibUitles  that  reside 
in  moral  forces.  They  do  not  claim  to  under- 
stand the  working  of  organlsiatlons  like  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  Intangible  but 
powerful  Influences  that  radiate  from  them. 

It  Is  not  their  business  to  measure  the 
resources  of  diplomacy  and  conciliation.  In 
the  United  States,  at  least,  they  assume  that 
final  decision  will  be  made  by  tlie  National 
Government  after  expert  Judgments  on  all 
relevant  factors  liave  been  assembled  and 
weighed. 

This  Is  what  the  American  people  have 
always  wanted,  and  It  has  resulted  In  what 
General  Eisenhower  calls  "the  necessary  and 
wise  subordination  of  the  military  to  civil 
power." 

That  "subordination"  mer.ns  that  the 
American  people  have  faith  that  war  is  not 
Inevitable;  that  our  policies  should  seek 
peace,  and  that  we  should  take  some  risks 
for  peace.  Just  as  In  war  we  take  risks  for 
victory.  It  Implies  that  the  civilians  in  our 
Government  who  make  final  policy  decisions 
must  be  willing  to  accept  the  responsibility 
of  overriding  at  times  the  purely  military 
Judgment  •    •    •. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  our  Government 
should  get  good  military  advice.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  are  getting  It,  for  American 
officers  are  the  most  competent  and  most 
patriotic  of  any  in  the  world.  But  that 
advice  should  be  weighed  by  those  who  be- 
lieve that  war  is  not  inevitable,  that  we  can 
and  must  have  peace,  and  that  It  may  be 
necessary    to   take  some  chances  for   peace. 

Indeed,  history  suggests  that  only  those 
who  are  willing  to  take  some  chances  for 
peace  have  a  good  chance  of  winning  total 
war. 


MnjTAET   Advice 

Behind  the  so-called  censorship  issue 
involved  In  the  Stennis  committee  hearings 
In  Washington  are  two  basic  questions  of 
principle:  (1)  When  the  Judgments  of  our 
military  and  civilian  leaders  collide,  which 
shall  prevail?  and  (2)  What  sort  of  advice  are 
military  men  best  qualified  to  give  us? 

The  words  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  reprinted  elsewhere  on 
this  page  deal  admirably  with  both  ques- 
tions. 

The  question  of  the  subordination  of  tlie 
military  to  civil  power  lias  arisen  many 
times  in  our  history,  and  It  can  be  counted 
on  to  arise  again.  Dulles'  wise  words,  there- 
fore, are  worth  remembering. 

The  lessons  of  history  certainly  support 
the  position  taken  by  the  administration  In 
the  present  controversy — I.e.,  when  the  top 
civil  authority  has  fixed  upon  a  specific 
course  for  national  policy,  high-ranking 
military  officers  should  not  make  public 
speeches  which  undermine  that  policy.  The 
proper  place  for  them  to  press  their  views 
is  within  Government  councils. 

If,  despite  their  arguments  In  that  forum, 
the  Government's  policy  seems  Intolerably 
wrong,  their  proper  course  Is  to  leave  the 
service — as  Gen.  Edwin  Walker  did — and 
press  their  case  as  civilians,  free  of  proper 
military  discipline. 

The  public  needs  also  to  make  up  Its  mind 
as  to  what  sort  of  advice  it  should  expect 
from  military  experts. 

When  such  experts  describe  the  nature  of 
the  mlUtary  threat  facing  us  and  prescribe 
military  measures  to  meet  that  threat,  surely 
they  are  on  their  own  famlUar  ground.  But. 
as  Dulles  said,  they  can  hardly  purport  to  be 
equally  expert  Judges  of  economics,  world 
opinion,  diplomacy,  theories  of  history,  etc. 

A  general's  or  admiral's  very  specialized 
and  concentrated  career  does  not  allow  him 
the  time  necessary  to  become  an  expert  on 
complicated  political  and  economic  subjects. 
As  former  President  Elsenhower  once  re- 
marked, they  are  Inclined  to  have  "provin- 
cial" points  of  view. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  knew  from  his  own  experi- 
ence that  a  purely  military  approach  to  po- 
litical problems  can  be  misleading. 

Speaking  as  a  general  In  1945,  he  declared, 
"I  see  nothing  In  the  future  that  would  pre- 
vent Russia  and  the  United  States  from  be- 
ing the  closest  possible  friends."  On  an- 
other occasion  In  the  same  year  he  said:  "On 
two  occasions  now  I  have  had  the  great 
honor  of  meeting  officials  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, It  Is  my  feeling  that  in  the  basic 
desires  of  all  of  xis  they  are  one  with  us. 
Regardless  of  the  methods  by  which  we  ar- 
rive at  that  goal,  that  Is  what  we  are  strug- 
gling for. 

Later,  after  General  Elsenhower  had  the 
broadening  experience  of  being  President 
Elsenhower,  he  changed  many  of  his  views. 

If  a  statesman  like  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
could  have  found  purely  military  experience 
as  an  Inadequate  basis  for  making  sound 
Judgments  on  political  matters,  military  men 
of  the  same  experience  but  narrower  Interests 
may  be  doubly  misled. 


»  r 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL   LUNCH 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Morning  Tribime  of  Saturday, 
January  27. 

This  editorial  relates  to  the  national 
school  lunch  program.  It  api>ropriately 
reminds  us  that  this  splendid  program 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
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least  troublesome  of  any  of  the  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  our  Government  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  one  Senator  who  has  actively  sup- 
ported the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram and  urged  its  expansion  and  mi- 
provement,  I  am  very  pleased  with  this 
editorial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
commendatory  article  of  Saturday.  Jan- 
uary 27.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

Children's  Lunch 

The  national  sclujol  lunch  proRram  sturted 
In  1946.  is  now  reaching  14  mllU'jn  chlldreii 
about  1  m  3  through  high  school  I' 
Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  le.iat  troubU-som'' 
.md  moat  su  cesisfii!  progr:im.s  of  the  U  S 
Department  ^f  Agriculture 

Purpose  of  the  profjram  as  stated  in  the 
law.  Is  'to  safegTiard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  N'atlin  s  children  and  to  en- 
courage the  domestic  con.sumption  i>f  nn- 
trttlous  agricultural  products  '  This  scho  il 
year  the  Federal  Government  is  spetutUiK' 
nearly  »280  million  close  to  $100  million  in 
cash  reimbursements  to  be  spent  h-rally  bv 
school  systems  for  f(XKl.  about  $70  million  f-r 
food  bought  by  the  Agriculture  Departmen" 
for  school  lunch  use  and  more  than  $liX) 
million  m  Government  price-support  and 
surplus-removal  t'xxi  supplies  About  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  fixjd  used  Is  purcha-si-d  by 
the  schtxjls  from  local  suppliers  Ihe 
amount  paid  by  the  children  averages  ab<.ur 
60    percent    or    more    of    the    total    national 

Cf'^t 

President  Kennedy  and  George  8  M<-fJo-. - 
em,  director  for  the  f<xKl-for-j>eace  program 
are  recommending  expansion  of  the  sciuxjl 
lunch  program,  Including  an  oversej*  luncii 
project  Managers  of  the  ftxxl  service  oper- 
ations In  scbtxjls  in  this  country  '  >r  some 
time  have  been  urging  revision  of  the  ca.,-'!! 
reimbursement  formula,  whereby  amouri'.s 
given  by  the  Government  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  children  participat- 
ing in  the  lunch  prijgram.  rather  than  bv 
total  schu<jl  population  This  would  menn 
a  minimum  P.-deral  caah-per-lunch  allow- 
ance which  Would  remain  stable  for  the  pa. - 
tlcipatlng  schools  At  present  the  cash  re- 
ceived per  lunch  .served  goes  d(5wn  .ts  tlie 
fotal  number  of  schoolchildren  in  the 
country  rises 

Besides  providing  a  low-cost  hot  lunch  for 
children  who  do  not  live  near  enough  t<j  their 
schools  to  go  home  at  noon,  the  lunch  pro- 
gram apparently  does  serve  u.^ful  nutritional 
and  educational  purposes  Children  get  u.sed 
to  eatlni;  more  varied  f^ods  than  ni:>rniallv 
served  at  home,  and  their  mi>thers  i  ftt.-u  g.iln 
Ideas  for  balariced  menus  from  the  scho<jl 
luiich  lists. 

The  system  doubtless  can  profit  by  s<ime 
chang-^s.  but  in  Its  present  form  It  works 
well  enough  so  that  administrators  of  64,000 
public  aid  nonprofit  private  schools  think  It 
W'lrthwhlle  to  .idd  funds  and  supply  the  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  necessary  to  qualifv 
for  Ffdfr.i;  contri'Titlons 


AID  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  Senatf  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S  1241  >  to  authorize  assist- 
ance to  public  and  oth»r  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  hiyher  education  in  ftnanciin,' 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  im- 
provement of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facihlies  and  to  auihori?*-  scholar- 
ships for  undergraduate  -.tudy  m  .such 
m.stituUuiLii. 


Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President  it 
mves  me  great  pleasure  to  .speak  today 
in  support  of  the  pendim:  mrasure, 
S  1241.  the  Co'.leue  Academic  P'aciliiies 
and  Scholarship  Act  1  his  Is  a  subject 
in  which  I  have  had  a  long  and  abiding 
interest.  ?oing  back  to  the  days  when 
It  was  my  pleas  ire  and  piivile«n  to  serve 
on  the  Labor  and  Public  Wt^lfarc  Com- 
mittee 

Fi:.->t  of  all,  1  commend  the  chairman 
(if  that  di.stin«ui.shed  committee  the  St-n- 
ator  from  Alabama  Mr  Hill  i  the  chu'f 
.spon.sor  of  this  important  legislation 
The  Senator  f r  im  Alabama  lonu  ai;o  es- 
tabli.-^hfd  a  reputation  in  this  body  as  a 
1  reat  lf.4i.slato;-  and  a  great  humani- 
tarian This  measure  before  us  today 
which  he  sponsors  further  attests  to  this 
wcll-earnt  d  reyutation  and  I  want  to  sav 
how  pleased  I  am  to  be  a^soclat^•d  with 
him  on  this  i.ss'.ie 

I  would  be  nmiss  if  I  did  not  also  Uike 
thi.s  opportunr.y  to  salute  the  distin- 
guished senior  St  nator  from  Oregon  M: 
MiiRSEl  th"*  chairman  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  which  sp^nit  long  davs 
and  weeks  anc  months  on  thi.s  le^; illa- 
tion No  Member  of  this  body  ha^.  done 
more  than  the  Senator  from  Oret'on  on 
b*-half  of  education 

In  considering  this  bill,  the  first  (I'lc.-. - 
tiuii  that  IS  rased  is,  VViiy  is  such  legis- 
lation r.ccf'ssary?  Mr  President,  tin- 
facts  and  futures  that  we  have  before 
U-s  spell  out  the  answer  to  that  question 
m  no  uncertain  teiTrus 

Dtuiii^  the  next  10  years  the  popui.i- 
tion  of  ci)lle<.;e  age  is  expected  to  iiirrt'iix' 
at  a  rate  almost  twice  that  ot  the  1960  s, 
and  technolokiical  advances  iire  rxp«M:tPd 
to  move  at  an  ^nprt'cedented  pace  In- 
deed, we  live  in  such  an  aue  of  innova- 
tion that  we  niu.it  educate  youn^'  people 
to  c(i;r'  with  work  which  does  not  yet 
exist  and  cannot  yet  be  clearly  defined 
If  the  present  trend  of  college-goini; 
contmues.  coUecres  will  need  to  accom- 
modate an  average  of  300.000  more 
unuoi  tiraduate.-.  each  year  for  10  years, 
an  aiuiual  inci-ease  of  almost  10  percent 
of  present  enrollments 

The  institutions  them^lves  have 
sought,  and  continue  to  .seek,  savini's  and 
increased  productivity  through  better 
utilization  of  faculty  and  facilities,  better 
scheduling  of  '.^oik  through  the  day,  the 
week,  and  tlie  year,  and  improved 
in:structional  methods  And  yet.  no 
matter  how  much  success  there  mav  be 
in  Using  present  resouices  more  effec- 
tively, there  still  must  be  a  sub-tantial 
inc'rea.se  of  funds  to  provide  quality 
education  for  mcrea.sing  enrollments 
Projections  of  tlie  amount.-,  expected 
from  all  prest-nt  sources  in  1970  have 
been  made  based  on  the  assumption  that 
tuition  charge.,  will  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rise  in  family  incunus. 
that  State  and  local  governments — as  a 
minim.um— will  continue  to  make  as  high 
a  tax  efTort  for  student  huher  education 
as  they  have  in  the  past  and  that  other 
funds  for  the  purp«jse.  both  public  and 
private,  will  be  enlarged  in  amour.ls 
consistent  with  the  ','rowth  in  the 
national  economy  and  v.  ith  past  trends 
If  there  is  no  change  in  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  financing,  the  estimated  income 
will  provide  only  about  three -foui Ills  of 


that  needed  to  finance  the  costs  of 
student  hi. 'her  education  -Instructional 
and  related  costs  for  the  enrollments 
expected  In  1970  This  means  that  the 
additional  fourth  will  have  to  come  from 
increa-sed  efTort -beyond  that  antici- 
pated— through  existing  .sources  or  from 
new  sources  Let  us  look  first  at  the 
prosi>ecLs  for  increasing  the  contribu- 
tions from  existing  sources. 

Increased  tuition,  offset  by  scholarship 
aid  from  private  philanthropy,  ha*  been 
a  means  frequently  mv^ntioned  for  deriv- 
ing the  additional  re.sources  needed  by 
hh^her  education  Let  us  look  at  the 
facts  Since  about  1954,  tuition  charges 
both  m  pubhc  and  m  private  institutions 
have  been  mcreiising  at  a  rate  faster 
than  that  of  the  cost  of  living,  and 
scholarship  increases  have  lagged  far 
behind  tuition  increases  While  the 
averat^e  institutional  scholarship  grant 
increa.sed  by  $63—  from  $277  to  $340— be- 
tween 1955-56  and  1959-60,  the  average 
lncrea.se  in  tuition  was  $242,  or  almost 
four  times  as  great  Not  only  did  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  .student  body 
receive  scholarship  aid  in  1959-60  than 
in  19.55-56  but  the  average  scholarship 
paid  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  stu- 
dent s  basic  educational  costs.  Further- 
more. th<'  f.ict  tiiat  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  scholarship  and  other  student  aid 
funds  available  are  provided  by  transfer 
frr.m  the  t'eneral  funds  of  the  Institu- 
tions serves  further  to  Increase  the  tui- 
tion and  other  basic  charges  to  those  who 
can  pay  for  them  There  Is  no  margin 
of  tuition  income  to  cover  expansion 
needs,  and  the  ri.-.ini,'  costs  limit  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  many  and  create 
serious  hardship  for  others. 

Estimates  place  the  average  annual 
expense  of  a  student  living  away  from 
home  at  about  $1  500  in  public  institu- 
tions and  about  S2  500  at  private  insti- 
tution.-. Ill  1959- .0.  th  average  :^hol- 
arsh.ip  m  public  institutions  was  worth 
only  $220  to  the  student  fortunate 
enou.;h  to  ha\e  one.  an  amount  equal  to 
less  than  15  jx-rcent  of  the  estimated 
average  expense  In  the  same  year,  the 
average  .scholarship  in  private  institu- 
tK.iLs  wa.  $410  and  would  have  paid  only 
17  pel  cent  of  the  estimated  average  ex- 
pen.se  Furthermore,  59  percent  of  the 
.scholarships  were  in  private  institutions 
and  only  41  p<-rcent  m  public  institutions, 
a  proportion  mver.se  to  enrollment 
Clearly,  not  many  students  can  be 
broutiht  into  collei-e  by  such  .scholar- 
hips  unless  they  or  their  families  have 
considerable  other  resources  out  of 
which  to  pay  the  costs  of  al'endiiit; 
college. 

Loans  assist  many  ^tu  leiils  m  further- 
ing their  education  In  1959-60.  the 
average  lo.in  undc  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Defen.se  Education  Act  amounted 
to  S43j  while  loans  from  institution  loan 
funds  amount^^d  to  $275  While  neither 
amount  is  large  enou-^h  to  pay  a  major 
i  art  of  the  studtnl's  total  expen.ses.  the 
fi;:uies  du  reflect  avaiLibility  of  limited 
fimds  for  such  purpcses  and  the  willing- 
ness of  many  students  to  go  Into  debt 
for  their  «.  Kication.  I.  of  course,  sup- 
port*^d  the  National  Defen.se  Education 
Act  and  belu  vc  that  the  loan  program 
1.S  -' jund  and  desiiable.    I  do  not  believe, 
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however,  that  loans  in  themselves  are 
the  answer  There  are  many  young 
peopl(>  who  for  understandable  reasons 
w  ould  be  most  hesitant  and  reluctant  to 
go  in  debt  to  obtain  an  education  even 
if  loan  funds  in  adequate  amounts  were 
available.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  our 
young  people's  ability  to  obtain  a  higher 
education  should  depend  upon  their 
willmuncss  to  mortgage  future  earnings. 

Voluntary  contributions  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  also  a 
source  of  the  needed  funds.  Between 
1954  55  and  1958-59.  accordiny  to  in- 
formation from  the  Council  for  Finan- 
cial Aid  to  Elducation,  individuals  or 
families  increased  the.r  contributions  to 
hh^her  education  institutions  by  318.1 
percent,  alumni  by  192.9  percent,  and 
corporations  and  bus  ne.ss  concerns  by 
149  7  percent.  In  tlie  overall  picture  of 
philar.thropic  :.;ivin,^,  however,  their  total 
j.:ifts  and  grants  in  1957-58  were  the 
source  of  7  percent  of  the  total  current- 
fund  income  of  all  ins'.itutions  of  higher 
education — 12.7  percent  cf  such  income 
in  private  institutions  and  only  2  6  per- 
cent in  public  ULstitLtions,  We  must, 
therefore  look  to  a  furllier.  and  poten- 
tially the  most  c\ten.s.ve,  .source  of  sup- 
port for  lugher  education — the  public. 

Well  over  40  perce:lt  of  the  current 
costs  of  student  higher  education — in- 
cluding instructional  and  related  costs 
but  excluding  organized  research  and  liv- 
ing accommodation.s — now  are  derived 
from  Stale  and  local  tax  sources.  About 
60  percent  of  the  pl.int  funds  of  col- 
leges and  universities  come  from  State 
and  local  governments.  While  most  of 
the.'^e  State  and  local  fuiids  go  to  public 
institutions,  private  colle^'es  and  univer- 
sities are  aided  as  well,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  throu!-h  student  scholarship 
support  or  tax  exrmp'ion, 

A  numbt  r  of  States  have  turned  to  the 
establislimeiit  of  community  junior  col- 
le;;es  m  an  eflurt  to  i)Mng  education  to 
students  without  the  leed  for  providing 
additional  residential  housing  for  them. 
In  fact,  degree-credit  enrollment  more 
than  doubled  in  junior  colleges  between 
1950  and  1960  —  108  i)ercent  increase- 
when  as  It  increa.sed  only  51.8  percent  in 
4-year  institutions.  Ir,  addition,  commu- 
nity colleges  enroll  p  large  proportion  of 
the  students  m  terminal-occupational 
curriculums  leading  directly  to  employ- 
ment in  technical  and  .semiprofessional 
work  and  a  lar.ce  numljcr  of  adult  educa- 
tion students  seeking  to  upgrade  their 
cultural  and  vocational  qualifications. 
The  accommodation  of  rapid  enrollment 
increa.ses  m  i)ublic  community  colleges 
represents  a  substantial  outlay  for  new 
faculty  and  new  facilities. 

In  th;  ir  search  for  v^-ays  and  means  to 
meet  their  responsibililies  to  their  youth, 
ulnivist  all  Slates  have  made  statewide 
studies  of  their  higher  education  offer- 
mus  and  needs  in  ord(;r  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity while  they  economize  in  the  use 
of  funds.  In  1960,  State  tax  collections 
reached  an  alltime  h  gh  of  $18  billion. 
£2  bilhon  more  than  in  1959,  and  yet 
legislatures  in  1961  had  to  press  for  still 
more  revenue  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
majids  for  State  servu^s  of  many  kinds. 
If  the  States  increase  their  tax  effort 
approximately  in  propartion  to  the  num- 


bers of  students  enrolled  in  public  col- 
leges during  the  coming  decade,  State 
and  local  expenditures  for  student  higher 
education  will  be  more  than  doubled  by 
1970.  with  no  margin  for  raising  the 
quality  of  education  offered.  Further- 
more, increased  State  and  local  taxation 
means  higher  burdens  on  the  low-  and 
middle -income  groups  than  would  a 
comparable  Federal  taxload.  Some 
States  simply  do  not  have  resources 
necessary  for  the  task.  We  must,  there- 
fore, find  other  sources  of  support  so  that 
the  uneven  abilities  of  the  States  will  not 
deprive  a  substantial  segment  of  Ameri- 
can youth  of  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties needed  for  national  growth  and 
world  understanding. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
will  inject  a  stimulus  of  about  a  billion 
dollars  into  our  schools  and  colleges 
over  a  4 -year  period — a  healthy  shot 
in  the  arm  to  be  sure.  Yet  it  will  in- 
crease the  amount  we  currently  spend  on 
education  by  less  than  2  percent.  It  has 
not  killed  local  responsibility  or  support 
for  our  schools.  Its  matching  provisions 
and  other  built-in  stimuli  are  certainly 
resulting  in  increased  local  and  State 
support  of  education.  More  than  any- 
thing else,  the  act  has  shown  that  con- 
structive Federal  a.ssistance  can  be  given 
without  domination,  that  stimulation 
can  be  given  without  suffocation. 

S.     124  1     SERVES     HIGHER    EDUCATION'S    NEEDS 

The  bill  now  before  us  will  give  as- 
sistance in  three  vital  areas:  academic 
facilities,  aid  for  needy  students  with 
superior  intellectual  qualifications,  and 
aid  for  the  development  of  community 
colleges. 

Already,  our  facilities  are  strained  to 
capacity  and  approximately  11  percent 
of  the  Nation's  higher  education  physi- 
cal plant  is  obsolete  and  in  urgent  need 
of  replacement.  It  will  be  a  minimum  of 
2  years  from  enactment  of  any  Federal 
assistance  legislation  before  the  first 
building  can  be  completed  with  the 
Federal  aid  provided.  By  that  time,  the 
situation  will  be  materially  worsened. 
Needed  physical  facilities  in  the  decade 
ahead  are  estimated  to  cost  S18.9  billion, 
to  provide  for  replacements  and  reha- 
bilitation of  existing  facilities  and  for 
expansion  to  accommodate  additional 
students.  As  Secretai-y  Ribicoff  pointed 
out  last  August,  resources  will  fall  short 
of  facilities  needs  to  the  extent  of  $2.9 
billion  by  1965,  $3.5  billion  by  1966.  and 
$5.2  billion  by  1970. 

The  maximum  amount  of  outstand- 
ing loans  authorized  by  title  I  of  the 
bill  would  be  only  $1.5  billion  in  the 
5-year  period  of  the  bill,  at  the  rate  of 
S300  million  per  year.  The  requirement 
that  at  least  a  fourth  of  the  development 
cost — construction,  site  acquisition,  and 
improvement — be  financed  from  non- 
Federal  sources  is  an  incentive  for  local 
efTort  and  represents  a  larger  downpay- 
ment  than  is  required. in  most  financing 
of  private  and  business  capital  outlays. 

As  the  world  continues  to  grow  more 
complex,  the  same  forces  which  raised 
educational  opportunities  through  the 
high  school  grades  now  necessitate  pro- 
viding similar  opportunities  at  higher 
levels.  The  American  public  must  find 
a  way  to  provide  the  needed  resources 


so  that  no  segment  of  the  population 
will  lack  opportunities  as  a  result  of 
inabilities  of  individuals  or  States  to  pay 
the  cost.  Even  though  family  incomes 
have  increased  during  the  past  10  years, 
a  substantial  number  of  superior  stu- 
dents fail  to  go  to  college  because  they 
cannot  pay  the  costs.  The  average 
institutional  scholarship — $340 — may 
help  borderline  cases  but  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  bring  into  college  a  superior 
student  who  does  not  have  consider- 
able other  resources.  Add  to  it  the 
maximum  NDEA  loan — $1,000,  if  the 
maximum  is  available — and  the  sum 
would  not  be  sufiBcient  to  bring  some 
truly  needy  superior  students  into  col- 
lege. Over  a  5-year  period,  1962-66, 
title  II  of  the  bill  would  provide  an 
average  stipend  of  $700  to  212,500  stu- 
dents, beginning  with  25,000  such  schol- 
arships in  1962.  To  those  who  feel  that 
this  would  swell  the  already  overloaded 
enrollment,  let  me  remaind  you  that 
the  25,000  scholarship>s  provided  for 
1962  represents  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  total  degree-credit  enrollment  in  the 
fall  of  1960  and  less  than  3  percent  of 
the  first-time  degree-credit  enrollment. 
Under  the  watchful  eye  of  State  schol- 
arship commissions,  this  is  certainly  not 
a  large  enough  proportion  to  include 
students  of  mediocre  quality  or  those 
affluent  enough  to  pay  for  their  own 
education.  Since  the  amount  of  the 
annual  award  must  be  related  to  factors 
other  than  the  cost  of  education  at  the 
college  selected  by  the  student,  normal 
prudence  of  the  superior  student  recipi- 
ent should  result  in  his  choice  of  the 
institution  which  seems  to  oflfer  the  best 
program  for  his  needs  at  a  price  he  can 
afford  to  pay. 

The  growing  enrollment  in  both 
transfer — bachelor's  degree  credit — and 
terminal -occupational  cm-iculums  of 
community  colleges  is  evidence  that 
these  institutions  are  meeting  a  real 
need  in  our  increasingly  urban  society. 
Flirthermore.  because  the  major  propor- 
tion of  the  student  body  at  these  insti- 
tutions can  reside  at  home,  thereby  sav- 
ing room  and  board  costs  for  themselves, 
community  colleges  can  offer  expanded 
higher  education  opportunities  with 
greater  economy  than  is  pyossible 
through  expansion  of  institutions  whose 
enrollment  must  largely  be  housed  in 
campus  facilities.  Title  III  ol  the  bill, 
for  emergency  public  community  college 
construction,  provides  for  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  States  on  a 
matching  basis  to  stimulate  increased 
State  and  local  effort.  Federal  outlays 
Qf  $50  million  a  year  for  5  years  are 
a  modest  contribution  toward  the  costs 
that  are  faced  by  the  States  in  com- 
munity college  construction. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  this  bill  means 
to  my  own  State,  Minnesota.  In  rank 
order  of  the  States,  according  to  1957 
figures,  Minnesota  ranks  23d  in  per 
capita  personal  income  and  21st  in  State 
tax  revenue  per  capita.  Of  its  college 
age  population  in  that  year,  23  percent 
were  enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  ranked  10th  among  the  States 
and  7  out  of  10  of  these  were  in  public 
institutions.  More  than  half  of  the 
current  income   of   Minnesota  colleges 
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and  universities  is  derived  from  Sta'e 
and  local  governments. 

To  state  the  matter  more  precisely. 
Minnesota  is  above  the  national  average 
both  in  the  percent  of  p>ersonal  income 
devoted  to  higher  education  and  in  ex- 
penditures per  college  age  resident.  In 
other  words.  Minnesota  believes  in 
higher  education  and  is  trying  to  do 
something  about  it. 

In  1961.  the  Office  of  Education  had 
received  preliminary  plans  de.scribing 
needed  and  tentatively  planned  new  cun- 
s^.ruction  valued  at  about  Sl'JO  million 
to  be  completed  by  Minnesota  colleue.s 
and  universities  by  the  fall  of  1965  Thus 
includes  reports  from  only  19  of  the 
State's  44  institutions  and  does  not  in- 
clude costs  for  rehabilitation  or  the 
acquisition  of  land.  It  is  in  no  sense  a 
complete  picture  of  the  State's  total 
needs  for  adequate  facilities,  but  it  does 
indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  work  the 
institutions  are  'ondertaking.  If  the 
maximum  authorized  by  title  I  of  the 
bill  is  in  proportion  to  degree  credit  ' 
enrollment.  Minne.sota  would  be  eli^iible 
for  academic  facilities  'oans  totaling 
only  about  $6  3  million  m  a  single  year, 
or  about  $31  5  million  over  the  5-year 
period.  Under  the  12 'j -percent  limita- 
tion, no  State  would  be  eligible  for  more 
than  $37  5  million  in  a  single  year  and. 
although  this  amount  may  be  a  power- 
ful incentive  to  local  effort,  it  still  leaves 
much  to  be  done  by  the  State. 

In  1959-60.  the  average  scholarship  re- 
ported by  Minnesota  colleges  and  uni- 
versities was  i212.  the  average  National 
Defense  Education  Act  loan  was  $434, 
and  the  average  other  institutional  stu- 
dent loan  was  $306  Clearly,  except  for 
those  students  who  live  within  commut- 
ing distance  of  a  college  or  university, 
these  amounts  would  not  bring  into  col- 
lege a  single  student  who  does  not  have 
considerable  other  resources.  even 
though  he  may  have  within  him  the 
makings  of  a  great  scientist  or  states- 
man. Not  including  some  students  in 
terminal-occupational  curnculums  and 
adult-education  courses,  the  total  de- 
gree credit"  enrollment  in  Minnesota  in 
the  fall  of  1960  was  75.763.  and  the  f^rst- 
time  enrollment  was  19.394.  Title  II  of 
the  bill  would  provide  scholarships 
averaging  $700  for  only  551  students  in 
1962,  increasing  to  only  4.130  m  1966  to 
include  the  total  new  scholarships  to  be 
made  available  for  fiscal  years  1963-66. 
While  these  may  help  the  State  conserve 
the  human  resources  of  the  superior  stu- 
dents to  whom  they  are  awarded  they  do 
not  go  nearly  far  enough  toward  assur- 
ing that  no  capable  Minnesota  student 
shall  be  denied  the  advantages  of  a 
higher  education  simply  because  he  lacks 
the  money  to  pay  for  it.  The  incentive 
they  provide,  however,  will  be  an  im- 
portant factor. 

The  nine  community  colleges  in 
Minnesota  had  a  total  degree  credit" 
enrollment  of  2.381  in  the  fall  of  1959 
and  about  twice  that  number  in  ter- 
minal-occupational and  adult  education 
courses.  Community  college  enrollment 
generally  Includes  a  relatively  large 
proportion  of  capable  students  who  can- 


not afford  the  cost  of  attending  a  college 
away  from  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  to  note  that 
only  this  past  week  visitors  from  my 
liome  State  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  develiipment  of  the.sf  ctminmnity 
collet^es  I  wi.sh  to  underscore  tl;e  im- 
portance of  this  as  we  discuss  the  pro- 
posed le.uslation  relatmu  to  aid  to  col- 
le'-;e.s  I  am  convinced  Iha*.  the  lunior 
colleL;e.s  and  cummunuy  cnllei;es  can  do 
a  remarkable  ub  in  the  field  of  hmher 
education  Whatever  funds  we  put  into 
t.^-.'>m  will  ri'.sult  in  helpuv.:  to  relieve 
much  of  the  pre--.sure  for  additional  edu- 
cational opportunity 

Additional  fund.s  are  needed  to  expand 
facilities  of  th.e  existing  community  col- 
leijes  and  to  establish  other  .such  in.sti- 
tutions  throut;hout  the  State  in  order 
to  serve  the  maximum  number  of  stu- 
dt-nts  at  a  minimum  of  co.st  Title  III 
would  provide  $1,261  501  in  Federal 
allotment,  to  be  matched  by  $2,270,785  in 
Minnesota  State  fund.s.  thu.s  providms; 
the  mctnlivf  fur  emergency  commuiuty 
collei^e  cnn.struction  worth  $3  532.286 
duiau:  each  of  the  5  years  m  which  ex- 
pan -icn  i.s  most  sorely  needed 

One  of  the  mo.st  strikini^  failmi's  of 
our  affluent  society  seem.s  to  be  iLs  reluc- 
tance to  finance  to  anywhere  near  its 
economic  ability  the  most  productive 
U'.vestnient  opportunity  open  to  it  The 
education  of  its  young  people  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  capability  This  bill  is 
a  step  in  the  riuht  direction,  but  it  is 
only  A  step  It  will  take  tht'  full  utili/a- 
tinn  of  all  our  effort.s  throui.;h  all  sources 
to  bring  quality  hiirher  education  to  the 
quantity  of  student.s  which  our  society 
must  have  if  the  Naticn  is  to  rt-main 
economically  .'■trong  and  intellectually 
mature 

Mr  President  it  is  c.s.>entiiil  th.at  every 
young  person  in  the  United  States  who 
has  the  ability  to  go  tn  colltKe  be  afforded 
that  opportunity  We  .simply  cannot 
afford  to  wa.ste  any  of  our  brainixjwer 
It  IS  our  obligation  as  legislators  to  do 
all  that  wf  can  to  contribute  toward  the 
building  of  adequate  college  facilities  and 
to  provide  th.e  opportunity  for  talented 
young  Americans  to  gain  a  college  educa- 
tion I  am  hopeful  that  the  pro^>)sed 
lef.islation  we  have  before  us  todav  will 
be  passed  by  Conuress  promptly 

I  am  confident  the  proposed  lem.slation 
will  be  a  boon  for  the  entire  educ.itional 
structure  of  the  Nation  I  am  al.so  con- 
fident that  the  differences  between  the 
bill  of  the  House  and  the  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ate can  be  resolved  in  a  manner  which 
will  give  a  great  siimulu.s  to  the  private 
educational  establi.shment.s  as  well  as  to 
the  State  colleges  and  universities 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  his  asscx-iates  for  the  out- 
standing lob  they  have  done  in  handling 
the  proposed  legislation  I  am  hopeful 
that  tomorrow  we  shall  be  able  to  com- 
plete our  legislative  processes  on  the  bill 
send  It  to  conference,  and  soon  there- 
after to  the  President,  so  that  before  the 
first  of  March  we  shall  be  able  to  say 
that  the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congre.ss 
pa.ssed  a  vital  and  important  bill  affect- 
ing the  well-being  and  progre.ss  of  Amer- 
ican education. 


UN  pit:!)   NATIONS  BONDS 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  all  of  us 
are  coivscious  of  the  controversy  over  the 
proposal  that  the  United  States  finance 
tlie  Uniteti  Nution-s.  m  part  at  least. 
thioULili  the  purLha.se  of  bonds.  This  the 
President  lias  recommended,  specifically 
a-.king  that  ue  purcha.se  bonds  in  the 
amount  i^f  SlOO  miUmn 

S.  rnetun  s  I  ih.nk  we  miss  in  the  dis- 
cu  sion  what  is  at  lea  I  a  key,  if  not  the 
key,  to  It  The  fart  is  that  ac  of  today 
there  aie  member.s  of  the  United  Na- 
tions w  ho  refuse  to  put  up  money  to  pay 
fvir  extraoidinary  actions  by  the  United 
Nations— actions  taken  m  pursuit  of 
p«ace.  actions  whicii  may  well  have 
spared  u.s  and  the  wirld  from  a  major 
war  with  its  deva.station  and  incredible 

CO.vl 

With  Ixiiuls  as  the  means  of  flnanciii" 
the  I'nited  Natmns,  there  will  be  no  way 
for  tho  e  nations  to  drag  their  feet 
The  Unitf^  States  cannot  be  left  picking 
up  the  big  end  of  thi.s  check  any  longer 
There  are  many  other  reasons — merito- 
rious reasons  wh.ich  would  urge  us  to 
support  the  propo.sal  to  finance  the 
United  Nations  throui:h  the  Ixind  pur- 
tii.Lse  but  I  think  as  we  consider  the 
propo.sal  thi^  should  be  one  of  the  things 
we  have  in  mind 

In  tiiat  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Iwu  editorials,  one  from 
the  Washington  Star  and  the  other  from 
th.e  Washington  Post,  on  this  subject  be 
printed  at  this  iHjinl  in  the  Rbcord 

There  b<'ing  no  objection,  the  cdito- 
iials  weie  ordered  to  Ix'  printed  in  the 
REtoRn    as  follows 

I  Fr  <m    the    Wiiehlngtoii    SUir,   J.m     31     11(62  1 

C)N     Bl'Tl.NC     U   N       liUNDS 

l:\  asking  (."■mgress  fi>r  authority  nnd  funds 
l<>  piifha.-e  half  u{  the  |.;o<)  niUllon  In  bdidB 
t.'  (x-  Usupd  by  the  United  Nations  Prenld^nt 
Ki'i'.iiedy  has  n.it  rx.it^geratod  the  urgency  I'f 
the  (>rj?:iiiizalloij>  fliianclfil  plight  The 
tr  'Vihle  iif  course  stems  mainly  frum  the 
fi<-t  that  all  t<K;  m.ii^y  iif  the  member 
st-ites  rii't.iblv  the  Soviet  bloc,  mf)8t  Arab 
i.iiid.'i  find  such  Western  countries  a«  Prance 
Belgium,  and  Hi  rtu^al  — have  stendfaAtly  de- 
i  lined  Ui  p«y  the  as  essmenta  levied  agaliist 
thorn  t.)  supjxirl  U  N  u.fps  In  the  Congo  or 
'!.<•  Middle  E.i.-t 

.Vs  a  result  to  c..|h-  »irh  the  threat  of  an 
empty  till  and  er  miimic  bankruptcy,  the 
Ooneriil  As««-inbly  has  v^ted  to  float  the  bond 
l.s.sue  which  is  to  be  repayable  at  an  Interest 
rat*'  >)i  2  percent  over  a  25-yeur  p>erUxl.  with 
tJie  annual  repaymei'.ts  to  be  Ufl«es8ed  against 
a.;  members  a.s  part  of  the  regxilar  U  N 
buil>?et  This  acli  ti  has  received  the  Preel- 
d'-nt  s  str'Tii?  endorst-ment  at,  something  that 
p:  )mises  U:-  put  the  ir^arii/atlon  in  a  va&tU 
ur.pri'\ed  financial  ixisltlon  and  thus  enable 
It  l-i  curry  out  peace-lceepliiK  tasks  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Anierican  people  and  the 
w  irld  at  Urge 

Furtlier.  in  urging  C mgress  to  act  favor- 
ably .in  his  reque-^t,  Mr  Kennedy  has  asaerleU 
that  f.iUure  Uj  do  so  would  .serve  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Soviet  Unioi;.  which  has  been 
P  irticu.irly  opposed  t. .  the  operation  in  the 
Congo  and  which  voted  against  this  |  bond  i 
plan  a.s  p.irt  f  the  cMnsi.'tent  Communl.'t 
elT  >rt  t  1  undermine  the  United  NaU<Jiis  and 
undercut  its  new  SecreUiry  General  •'  With 
certrtUi  reservatlon.s  we  think  this  is  a  per- 
suaj-ive  line  of  argument  and  the  Senate  and 
House  will  have  reason  to  respond  U}  It 
amrm.itlvely  if  the  W.)rld  Court — which  ha.s 
been    .isked    for    an   advisory  opinion   on    the 


natter  determines  that  the  United  States 
;ind  the  majority  oX  the  U.N.  are  correct  In 
holding  that  delinquent  members  must  pay 
the  .special  assesfiments  or  lose  their  right 
t' '  \ote  in  the  General  Assembly. 

In  any  event.  It  Fcems  to  us  that  the  legis- 
lation sought  by  the  President  should  be 
conditioned  on  what  the  World  Court  may 
ii:i\e  to  say  about  the  obligations  of  the 
.stjiU'S  In  arrears  Beyond  that,  another  Im- 
portant question  of  principle  has  to  do  with 
the  purchiLse  of  the  halance  of  tlie  bonds  If 
our  country  buys  h;ilf  The  congressional 
hearings  to  be  held  on  the  subject  presum- 
ably will  I'H'k  for  firm  evidence  that  a  suffl- 
clent  number  of  other  U  N  members  will 
join  Britain — which  plans  to  Invest  $12  mil- 
lion In  the  project — in  taking  ciu-e  of  that 
balance  CerUimly.  without  huch  evidence, 
wur  (Hithiy  of  f  100  million  would  be  a  venture 
o!   dubious  wlsdnm 

Hovi'pver.  If  the  Court  rules  against  the 
flellnquents  and  If  buyers  are  assured  for  the 
other  half  of  the  t^)tal  Ixmd  Issue  favorable 
conf^resslonal  action  will  be  warranted.  To 
be  sure  under  normal  circumstances,  this 
kind  of  financing  would  be  hard  Ud  defend, 
but  It  can  be  Justified  now  as  a  8toF>gap 
emergency  undertaking  to  keep  the  UN  from 
going  broke  and  entering  upon  a  decline 
tl'.at  could  be  fat.al 

I  Kn.'in    the    WiLshlnKt<3n    Post    and    Tinies 

Herald,  Feb   1,  19621 

B<~iND  SiNrws   rcjR   U  N 

PresldetU  Kennedy  has  left  Congress  no 
reitsonablc  alternatUe  to  support  of  the 
United  Nathans  bond  Issue.  In  the  first 
place,  his  messajic  m.ikes  It  plain  that  fail- 
ure (in  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  buy 
It*  share  of  the  bonds  would  be  a  vc^te  of 
no  conftdence  m  the  U  N  Such  an  outcome 
would  cause  rejoicing  In  Moscow,  but  It 
would  be  a  perilous  blow  to  the  hope  of 
maintaining  a  stmnK  peace-keeping  organl- 
Zittlon  No  le.ss  serious  than  such  a  loss  of 
prestige  would  be  the  denial  of  fi;ndB  for 
the  U  N  '8  operations  in  the  Middle  E;i«l  ;.nd 
the  Congo 

The  clincher  In  the  Presidents  ar^'ument. 
however.  Is  that  support  of  the  bend  Issue 
is  es.>>entlal  to  reduce  the  long-run  cost  of 
UN  operatiMiis  to  the  United  States  At 
present  the  United  Stiites  lb  supplying  nearly 
.SO  percent  of  the  funds  for  the  special  op- 
erations such  as  those  In  the  Congo.  If 
the  bond  Issue  succeeds,  the  President  said, 
the  U  S  share  of  these  special  ccjsts  will  be 
reduced  to  32  percent 

The  f.ict«  behind  this  conclu.'^lcjn  are  these- 
At  present  the  Soviet  Union  and  various 
other  co\intrle«  refuse  to  pay  special  assess- 
ments, tlum  throwing  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  countries  that  want  the  U  N  s  p>olice 
operations  to  succeed  Bvit  if  the  U.N  raises 
*200  nulli'  ri  through  Its  bond  Issue,  it  will 
have  funds  to  contlnvic  present  operations 
atid  possibly  to  finance  peace-keeping  activ- 
ities In  future  emergencies  The  bonds  will 
be  repaid  at  the  rate  of  about  $10  million 
annually.  lor  Interest  and  payment  on  the 
principal,  and  this  HO  million  will  be  part 
of  the  U  N  's  regular  budget  All  members 
.ire  assessed  a  share  of  this  budget,  and  if 
they  do  not  pay  it.  Ihcy  will  lose  their  vote 
m  the  General  As.sembly 

Actually,  then,  the  bond  Issue  is  a  device 
f(jr  compelling  the  delinquents,  or  near  de- 
linquents, to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  cost 
ol  UN  operations,  if  they  wish  to  retain 
active  membership  No  country  will  be  able 
to  thwart  a  peace-keeping  operation  by  with- 
liolding  fluids  assessed  for  that  specific  pur- 
pose, for  the  UN  Will  be  flncnced  by  a  gen- 
eral fund  to  which  all  active  members  will 
have  to  contribute.  Congress  could  not  re- 
ject a  proposal  so  obviously  desirable  from 
'he  viewpoint  of  the  U  N.'s  largest  contribu- 
tor and  foremost  supporter,  without  incal- 
<  ulable  damage  to  the  basic  concept  of  In- 
ternatloukil  policing. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  to  give  the 
Senate  an  exsunple  of  an  American  fam- 
ily which  has  faith  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, I  ask  tinanimous  consent  that  a 
letter,  dated  January  28,  to  the  Acting 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Burgess,  a  constituent  of  mine,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Flint.  Mich.  Jamiary  28,  1962. 
Mr.  U  Thant, 
Acting  Secretary  General. 
The  United  Nations,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Deah  Mk.  Thant:  Enclosed  is  a  check  for 
$10.  which  will  begin  a  self-lnltlate<l  series 
(jf  periodic  contrltfutloris  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  would  appreciate  It  If  our  checks 
were  used  to  further  peacemaking  enter- 
prises, at  the  discretion  of  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary General.  This  amount  Is  not  to  be  de- 
ducted from  any  general  fund  expected  from 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Like  the  American  Quaker  group  from 
whom  we  have  drawn  our  Inspiration,  we 
do  not  feel  that  this  Is  In  any  sense  a  char- 
ity, but  rather  an  obligation  of  world  citizen- ' 
ship  which  must  soon  become  general  prac- 
tice. 

Sincerely. 

Joseph  Burgess  Family. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  letter 
sp>eaks  very  eloquently  of  the  aspirations 
and  the  prayers  of  men  and  women  of 
this  country  who  are  not  heard  directly 
in  this  body,  and  whose  pleas  do  not 
reach  newspaper  print,  but  I  do  hope  that 
a  reading  of  the  Record  will  emphasize 
this  type  of  feeling  which  I  believe  to  be 
widespread  in  this  country. 


U.S.  FISCAL  POLICY  RECORD  SUPE- 
RIOR TO  MAJOR  EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years  I  have  been  concerned 
about  what  I  consider  to  be  overly  pious 
and  overly  self-righteous  statements  by 
some  of  the  international  bankers  con- 
cerning the  economic  and  fiscal  policies 
of  the  United  States. 

Some  international  baiikers  have  told 
us  that  we  should  put  our  house  in  order 
and  have  freely  offered  their  advice  to 
us.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  occur- 
rences was  at  the  recent  International 
Monetary  Purrd  meeting  in  Vienna  when 
Mr.  Blessing  of  the  German  Central 
Bank  made  such  statements. 

This  was  also  hinted  at  in  their 
speeches,  notably  that  of  the  French 
Minister  of  Finance. 

Most  of  these  statements  take  the  old 
"bankers"  line:  Our  budget  should  be 
balanced  whether  we  have  high  unem- 
ployment or  not,  interest  rates  should  be 
raised,  and  things  should  be  tightened 
up  generally.  These  statements  have 
been  made  even  though  our  price  levels 
have  remained  steady  and  we  have  suf- 
fered from  excessive  unemployment. 

I  may  say  also  that  these  statements 
have  far  too  often  been  echoed  by  those 
in  high  places  in  our  own  central  bank- 
ing system  and  by  bankers  and  political 
conservatives  here  at  home. 

FACTS    ABO  IT    BUDGETS 

What  are  the  facts?  The  facts  are 
that    the    budgets    of    many    European 


countries  show  a  surplus  only  because 
they  do  not  include  capital  improve- 
ments in  their  budgets  as  we  do.  Out- 
lays for  public  improvements,  public  in- 
vestment, the  construction  of  buildings, 
dams,  and  so  forth,  are  not  included.  In 
this  country  we  do  include  them. 

I  therefore  asked  our  Budget  Bureau 
to  provide  me  with  information  com- 
paring our  budget  record  in  recent  years 
with  those  of  the  major  Europ>ean 
nations. 

The  results  are  these: 

Adjusted  to  a  basis  comparable  to  the 
U.S.  cash  statement,  the  study  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Gantt  of  Harvard  who  has  been 
advising  the  Budget  Bureau  shows; 

West  Germany,  1955-60:  Deficits  in  4 
of  the  last  6  calendar  years. 

France,  1951-60:  Deficits  in  every  one 
of  the  last  10  calendar  years. 

Great  Britain,  1950-60:  Deficits  in  9  of 
the  last  11  calendar  years. 

United  States.  1950-60:  Surpluses  in  5 
years.    Deficits  in  6  years. 

UNITED  STATES  HAS  BEST  RECORD 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
has  a  much  better  record  than  any  of 
these  major  Western  European  coun- 
tries, some  of  whose  central  bank  repre- 
sentatives have  been  overly  self- 
righteous  about  our  fiscal  policy. 

The  simple  answer  to  them  is,  "Phy.si- 
cian,  heal  thyself." 

I  hope  that  when  our  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  come  in  contact  with 
these  men,  as  they  will,  that  they  stress 
this  point  very  strongly  and  no  longer 
permit  us  to  be  put  in  a  false  position. 

PHYSICIAN,  HEAL  THYSELF 

Our  balance-of-payments  problem  has 
been  caused  mainly  by  the  fact  that  while 
we  have  a  huge  surplus  in  our  physical 
trade,  we  have  had  a  deficit  because  of, 
first,  foreign  aid:  second,  military  aid 
and  cost  of  troops  abroad;  third,  expend- 
itures by  American  tourists  abroad ;  and. 
fourth,  foreign  investment. 

Our  European  allies  could  help  a  great 
deal  with  these  problems  if  they  would 
bear  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  foreign 
aid.  of  helping  to  defend  the  West,  in- 
cluding themselves,  and  in  removing 
quotas  and  restrictions  on  some  of  our 
key  products,  especially  coal  and  agri- 
cultural products  like  wheat,  feed  grains, 
soybeans,  frozen  chickens,  and  tobacco. 

If  they  would  do  their  fair  share,  we 
could  then  take  even  more  effective  ac- 
tion here  at  home  to  increase  our  growth 
rate,  to  reduce  unemployment,  and  to 
solve  the  balance-of-payments  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment and  a  table  provided  to  me  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  table  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Executive  Office 
OF  THE  President, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  30  lii62 
Hon  Paul  H   Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  The  Director  has 
asked  me  to  send  you  the  enclosed  advance 
copy  of  his  response  for  the  record  to  a 
question  raised  by  you  during  his  appearance 
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y*eton  the  Joint  Economic   Committee  iMt 
Krtday. 

It  is  oar  underrtandlnf  tbat  thlB  tnfonnm- 
Lioa   wUJ    b«cotiM    p*rt  of   a   more  detailed 
studj.  axul  w«  wUi  be  bAppy  to  call  thla  to 
your  attention  when  It  la  pubUahad. 
Sincerely  yours, 

TnuiENCB  J    ICcDoivNxix, 

Staff  Assistant 


The   Bureau  of    the   Budget  lubeequentJy 

fumiahed  the  follow  Lag  Information  for  the 
record 

Bureau  of  the  Budget  ataff  waa  of  aosne 
jksalstajice  to  him,  and  therefore  haa  been 
advised  generally  by  Mr.  Andrew  U.  Oantt 
if  the  preliminary  resulta  of  a  forthcoming 
study  prepared  by  him  for  Harvard  Unlver- 
slfy  This  study  compares  the  central  goT- 
ernment  budget  reaalta  of  England.  Prance, 
and  Western  Oermany  with  the  United 
States  Adjusted  to  a  baala  comparable  to 
the  US.  consolidated  caah  statement  (Fed- 
eral recelpta  from  and  paymenta  to  the  pub- 
lic), the  study  shows  that  England  ran 
deficits  In  0  of  the  last  11  calendar  years 
(1990  throagh  I960);  France  In  every  one 
of  the  last  10  calendar  years  (1051  through 
1960) ;  aad  Oermany  In  4  of  the  last  6  cal- 
endar ycara  (1956  through  1060).  In  the 
11  calendar  years  1950  throi^gh  1900  Inclu- 
sive, the  tTntted  States  ran  snrptnses  In  5 
yean  and  dellclta  In  S. 

Central  government  surpluaet  and,  or  deficits 
for  recent  years  for  4  countries 
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.NOTEa—  riie  Qinirus  ui  Uiu  tttlii*  diHar  (roui  Ilia  luiiul 
"tiiiVpt"  VfliTt  nr  'urptTLi  ninir»^  prtnt*"!  hy  th<>^e 
iiiiinfrit'^.  wh.ili  ihimIIv  Jo  not  Fipress  a<leqLiiitrljr  iim 
Mirplusta  iJT  •lufloiCi  (or  whicti  Uj«u-  ceuinii  KOTt-rnmenn 
are  resiKjfi.*!!,;*!.  V  .r  .ii.su.'irT,  in  Die  fiiit»»iJ  Si  itc<,  t!j>" 
tni^t  ninflii  fir  I  other  tfrni  iir*  #irliit««i  fr-im  the 
"budcet"  Ocuras.  The  ninires  In  the  table  ar«  on  n  haats 
iUali>lti>Ui  to  i1j«  ■■(  .t-Ui  rfceitiLi  fruiii  lunl  pnyiiuriL^  to 
IhP  [inhhc"  •!  the  'ntte.!  St.ites.  whirh  pnrT,m;vLj^  the 
enUre  operttums  of  the  vntr*!  tovemmrnts  of  th»-«) 
ocimrict,  mciud.UK  t;'isl  iuiuLs  fsoveriiincut  )wuo<!  lUii 
«pornrireil  fiiti-rjir  m^^,  •■!  ■.  It  ihrniM  t».  n'ni"!.  •inn-fv-r, 
tnat  no  attenpt  hits  been  tnaile  Ui  .nclutlc  i-tucCt  tht* 
■iiua  opemlions  m  rtii-h  (■•juiitry.  1/  thr  cemmi  mimn- 
nit'iit  i)f  llir  l'i;,;i-!  K.in;  loin  0[>eritPs  her  n^l.  >  -itati'  in 
»n<1  they  run  1  'lernt.  this  ilefleif  i«  (nflFTlfil  ultove  f  ven 
thoiit;b  the  I  S  ( J'lTernirnTit  liifl  nothtne  (o  'l<<  in  m 
i)p«jr  :tlon<ij  way   .^  .1..  l^if  'j'iio  iUitmiii  :n;re. 


OUTDOOR  RECREATION  REVIEW 
COMMISSION  REPORT  GIVES 
STRONG  ARGUMENTS  FOR  SAV- 
ING THE  INDIANA  DUNES  AS  A 
NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
report  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
view Commission.  "Outdoor  Recreation 
for  America."  which  was  published  ear- 
lier this  week.  I  have  found  it  to  be  a 
compelling  essay  in  support  of  my  pro- 
posal to  establish  the  Indiana  Ehmes 
National  Lakeshore  Park. 

The  proposed  EHines  National  Lake- 
shore  Park  uniquely  contains  the  vir- 
tues and  characteristlca  of  five  of  the 
six  classes  of  recreation  areas  described 


in  the  report  The  9,000  acres  of  the 
propoaed  perk  would  offer  the  adran- 
tages  of  the  report's  high -density  recre- 
ation area,  general  outdoor  area,  natural 
environment  area,  unkjue  natural  area, 
and  historic  site. 

With  their  ma(?T»ificent  swimming 
areas  and  sand  beaches,  exciting  walking 
paths,  pleasant  picnicking  poesiblUtles. 
botanical  wonders  unique  to  this  North - 
em  Hemisphere  location,  and  history  as 
a  route  to  the  early  exploration  and 
settlement  of  the  Midwest,  the  dunes  are 
an  unequaled  and  irreplaceable  site  for 
a  national  park. 

The  Dunes  Park  will  be  the  Central 
Park  and  Jones  Beach  of  the  southern 
Lake  Michigan  metropolitan  area. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Congress  and 
the  leaders  of  the  great  north-central 
metropolitan  area  of  the  country  to 
exercise  the  same  kind  of  foresight  as 
did  the  founders  of  New  York  City's 
Central  Park  more  than  a  century  ago. 

As  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Review 
Commission's  report  makes  clear,  the 
'  recreation  facilities  of  the  vast  and 
heavily  populated  area  running  from 
Milwaukee  to  MichUan  City  along  Lake 
Michigan  are  out  of  balance  with  exist- 
ing needs  and  are  rapidly  t)ocomin;4 
more  inadequate. 

The  report  shows  that  right  now  more 
than  7  mlllian  persons  live  In  this  metro- 
pohtan  belt,  and  that  the  population  m 
this  area  will  at  least  double  in  the  next 
40  years.  Further,  the  report  shows  that 
in  the  west- north -central  region  sur- 
rounding lower  Lake  Michigan,  the  pop- 
ulation is  now  15  4  million,  will  be  18  4 
million  in  1976.  and  by  the  year  2000  will 
reach  25.9  million.  In  view  of  the  re- 
port's finding  of  grossly  inadequate  rec- 
reational facilities  in  the  highly  popu- 
lated areas,  the  urgency  of  action  to  save 
the  dunes  becomes  apparenL 

But  in  addition  to  population  Increases 
recreational  needs  will  swell  even  more 
because  of  increased  leisure  time  due  to 
shorter  workweeks  and  because  of  the 
rapid  increase  in  per  capita  disposable 
income.  One  indication  of  tins  is  shown 
by  the  report  that  visits  to  national 
parks  have  more  than  doubled  m  tlie 
period  1950-59,  and  the  total  national 
demand  for  recreation  15  expected  to  at 
least  double  in  the  next  40  years 

A  striking  finding  of  the  report  which 
pouits  to  the  need  for  the  Dunes  Park  is 
that  simple  recreational  pleasures  are 
most  m  demand.  The  report  shows 
walking  for  pleasure  is  second  only  to 
automobile  driving  amon^  national  rec- 
reational pastimes  and  it  is  one  of  tiie 
chief  family  recreations,  and  with  the 
dunes'  closeness  to  large  numbers  of 
people  and  their  fine  and  pleasant  path- 
ways, they  are  exceptionally  valuable  in 
this  regard. 

Moreover  in  keeping  witli  its  finding 
of  the  hi^h  utilization  of  swimmm^  and 
beach  facilities,  the  report  emphasizes 
the  mo6t  important  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing for  public  use  more  of  our  coast  and 
shorelines.  The  report  shows  that  only 
2  percent  of  the  shoreline  of  tlie  44  ctjn- 
tikjuous  States  is  now  in  public  ownership 
for  recreation. 

In  fact,  the  report  states: 

Highest  prU.rlty  should  be  given  to  ac(iu!al- 
tl)n  of  ureas  located  closest  to  major  popu- 


lation centers  and  other  areaa  that  are  Im- 
mediately threatened.  The  naad  la  critical^ 
opportunity  to  place  thaea  areaa  In  public 
ownership  la  fading  each  yvar  ■■  other  uaes 
encroach. 

This  is  exactly  what  those  of  us  who 
wish  to  save  the  dunes  have  been  saying. 

Finally,  the  report  makes  a  very  Tal- 
oable  contribution  by  pointing:  out  that 
the  acquiring  of  land  for  parks  does  not 
economically  deprive  nearby  landowners 
and  businessmen.  On  the  contrary,  the 
report  accurately  shows  that  leisure  is 
now  a  big  and  rapidly  growing  business — 
with  which  tourists  and  visitors  spent 
130  billion  In  1064  and  nearly  $40  bUlion 
last  year  In  1957.  visitors  for  recreation 
5T)cnt  a  billion  dollars  In  each  of  the 
States  of  New  York.  Florida.  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Pennsylvania ;  and  about  a  half 
billion  dollars  in  Illinois.  Michigan.  Vir- 
ginia. Kentucky,  Texas,  and  California. 

Moreover,  the  Commission  reports 
that  parks  enhance  the  value  of  adjoin- 
ing lands  because  they  make  nearby 
properties  more  attractive  for  industrial 
and  commercial  development.  In  Essex 
County,  N  J.,  for  example.  It  was  found 
that  the  land  adjacent  to  parks  Increased 
in  value  three  times  as  fast  as  In  other 
arcii-s. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission  has  furnished  the  Con- 
gress with  a  systematic  and  convincing 
document  In  support  of  increased  efforts 
to  meet  our  national  and  regional  recre- 
ation needs.  Establishing  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Park  Is  an  op- 
portunity meeting  the  highest  priorities 
and  recommendations  of  the  report. 
Hraruigs  on  this  proposal  will  be  held 
before  the  I*ubllc  Lands  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  on 
February  26  and  27,  and  the  Commission 
report  Is  therefore  most  timely  and  wel- 
come. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  now  ad- 
journ  until    12  o'clock   noon  tomorrow. 

1  he  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  6 
o  clock  and  45  minutes  pm.).  the  Sen- 
att\  in  accordance  with  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Tuesday,  February  6,  1962.  at  12 
o'clock  mrridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

F.xocutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  5,  1962: 

DrrLOMATic  A.vD  PoancN  Saavica 

Philip  J  Farley,  of  Virginia,  for  appolnt- 
niont  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  at  claaa  1, 
a  CDnsul  Kf*nerai.  and  a  secretary  In  the  dip- 
lomatic service  ul  the  United  States  of 
Amerlcn 

The  fol! owlng-nampd  peri-ons,  now  Foreign 
Service  offl,  era  of  c.Ara  2  and  secretSLrtes  In 
the  (lipl'imatlc  arrvlce.  to  be  also  consuls 
general  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

lewis  E    Oleeck.  Jr  .  of  California. 

J  isejih  Oodsr-n.  of  New  Tork. 

.\:rrecl  Ir  s    Jenkins,  of  Oeorgla. 

^j^nrrr  M    King,  of  Maine. 

ir.las  A    McQuald,  of  New  Hanipahlre. 

Charles  N    Mannlnt;.  of  T>Ta8. 

Julian  L    Nugent.  Jr  .  of  New  Mexico. 

Philip  P     WUUams.  of  California. 
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nie  following-named  persons,  now  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  class  3  and  secretaries  In 
the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  consuls 
t;pner.il  of  the  Unlt€>d  States  of  America: 

Samuel   Owen   Lane,   of   California. 

Fverett  K    Melby    of  Illinois 

Ni'rnian  Armour.  Jr  .  of  New  York,  for  re- 
a;»i)iiintment  In  the  Foreign  Service  as  a 
K'ireiKn  Service  officer  of  class  3.  a  consul,  and 
■I  f-ccritary  In  the  dlplumatlc  service  of  the 
Uuitrd  States  of  America.  In  accordance  with 
th»>  provisions  of  section  520(ai  of  the  For- 
eikMi   Spr\lcc   Art   of    194fi    as  amended 

I'h.irle.s  H  Taqury.  of  the  District  of 
C'lilunibia.  t'lT  appoint  nient  as  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  3,  a  coiisul.  and  a 
st'crpt.iry  In  the  diplumatic  service  of  the 
Drilled  States  of  AmerlcB 

The  following-named  persons  for  appolnt- 
nv  lit  ivs  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  4, 
<'w:i.suls.  and  secretaries  In  the  diplomatic 
serUce  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Charles    C     Fluwerree,    of    Virginia. 

Colbert  C    Held,  of  Nebraska. 

Alvin  T    Slemons.  of  Indiana 

Windsor  W   Stroup.  of  Virginia 

Mlss  Dorthy  E    Weihrauch.  of  Florida. 

James  F  Shea,  of  Maryland,  for  app<jlnt- 
mcnt  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  5, 
a  consul,  and  a  secretary  In  the  diplomatic 
service  of   the   United   States  of   America. 

Joseph  BasUe.  of  New  Jersey,  now  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  cla&s  6  and  a  sec- 
retary in  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also 
a   consul    of   the   United    States   of   America 

Joseph  O  Eblan.  of  New  Hampshire,  for 
appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  6.  a  vice  consul  of  career,  and  a  secre- 
U\ry  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  i 

Tlie  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  7, 
vice  consul.s  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

Philip  J    Adler    of  Pennsylvania. 

James  R    Falziiiie.  of  Massachusetts. 

J    Hal   Lesh.   of   Indiana. 

David   Dysurt  Morse,  of   Illinois 

Peter   Solmssen.   of   Pennsylvania 

Oeorge    Peter    Varros.    of    Connecticut. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment us  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  8, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

David    L    Aaron,  of  California. 

Miss  Peggy  Ann   Antonldes.  of  Illinois. 

Edwin  L    B.-irber  III.  of  Virginia. 

J    Peter  Becker    of  Pennsylvania. 

John    P     Becker,    of    Mitssachusetts. 

Peter   T    Beneville.  of  Colorado. 

Hubert  B    Bentley.  of  California. 

Alan   D    Berllnd,  of  Virginia. 

F    James  Blngley,   Jr  .  of   Pennsylvania. 

Stephen  M    Boyd,  of  Missoviri. 

Werner  W    Brandt,  of  New  York. 

Philip  E   Burnham.  Jr  ,  of  New  Hampshire. 

F    Scott   Bush,  of  Illinois. 

James  A    Carney.  Jr.  of  Virginia. 

Reed  Cecil,  of  Texas. 

James  Richard  Cheek,  of  Arkansas. 

Timothy  W    Chllds.  of  Connecticut. 

J  ihn  H   Chrlstensen.  of  Iowa. 

Carl  John  Clement,  of  Minnesota. 

John  Albert  Collin?,  of  New  York. 

Edwin  O   Corr.  of  Oklahoma. 

David  W  Cox.  of  Wisconsin. 

Ml.is  Patricia  A  Diwson,  of  New  York. 

Richard  J  Dols,  of  Minnesota. 

Mark  M  Easton.  of  New  York. 

I.loyd  H   Ellis,  Jr  ,  of  Nebraska. 

Edward  M  Featherstone,  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  A  Feldt.  of  Wisconsin. 

Patrick  E  FltzOerald.  of  Montana. 

Robert  A   Flaten,  of  Minnesota. 

Jerry  A  Fowler,  of  California. 

Ralph  P.  Gallagher,  Jr  .  of  New  Jersey. 


Stephen  R.  Gibson,  of  California. 

Philip  C.  GUI,  of  California. 

Alexander  G.  Gilliam,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  F.  GilUn,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  Coleman  Gratsch,  of  Michigan. 

Olaf  Grobel,  of  Tennessee. 

David  W.  Guthrie,  of  Ohio. 

Ralph  E.  Hamil,  of  New  York. 

Donald  D.  Haught,  of  California. 

Charles  Higginson,  of  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Elinor  V.  Hohman,  of  Illinois. 

George  R.  Hoover,  of  California. 

Alden  H.  Irons,  of  Massachtisetts. 

Miss  Harriet  W.  Isom,  of  Oregon. 

William  Harding  Jackson,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Philip  K.  Johnson,  Jr  ,  of  Ohio. 

William  P.  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dt)n  Roland  Klenzle,  of  Massachusetts. 

Roland  Karl  Kuchel,  of  Massachusetts. 

Walter  J.  Landry,  of  Louisiana. 

James  O.  Langland.  of  Iowa. 

Walter  C.  Lenahan.  of  Oregon. 

Donald  R.  Lesh.  of  Massachusetts. 

Howard  C.  Loper.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Winston  Lord,  of  New  York. 

Matthew  T.  Lorimer.  of  New  Hampshire. 

George  E  Lowe,  of  Illinois. 

James  M.  Luca?.  of  California. 

John  T  McCarthy,  of  New  York 

Mark  McCormack.  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  J.  McDonough.  of  Illinois. 

Tliomas  J.  McGee.  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Carroll  R.  McKlbbln.  of  Iowa. 

J.  Phillip  McLean,  of  Washington. 

Donald  M  Maclay,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Linden  Martin,  of  Oregon. 

David  P   Matthews,  of  Virginia. 

Gary  L.  Matthews,  of  Missouri. 

Robert  Allan  Mautino.  of  California. 

William  B.  Mllam,  of  Caltfornia. 

Robert  Wesley  Miller,  of  California. 

Miss  Carole  A.  Millikan,  of  Indiana. 

Miss  Marilyn  H.  Moninger,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  J.  Montgomery,  of  Texas. 

Lewis  Roy  Murray,  Jr  .  of  Tennessee. 

WUllam  V    P.  Newlln.  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  G   Newton,  ol  Massachusetts. 

Thomas  J.  O'Donnell,  of  Michigan. 

Bradford  C.  Oelman,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  H.  Pclletreau.  Jr  .  of  New  York. 

Charles  R.  Posrue.  of  Indiana. 

Henry  Precht.  of  Virginia. 

Leo  J   Reddy,  of  Maryland. 

James  W,  Reeves,  of  California. 

Davis  R.  Robinson,  of  Connecticut. 

Fernando  E  Rondon,  of  California. 

Richard  C.  Schenck,  of  New  York. 

Car)  W.  Schmidt,  of  New  Jersey. 

Cornelius  D.  Scully  III,  of  Virginia. 

John  W.  Sewell.  of  New  York. 

Henry  Jacob   Silverman,   of   Pennsylvania. 

Samuel  Sloan,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Edith  Smith,  of  Illinois. 

Murray  C.  Smith,  of  Virginia. 

Richard  J.  Smith,  of  Connecticut. 

Gerald  E.  Snyder,  of  Ohio. 

Joel  S.  Splro,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  P.  Stelnmetz,  of  California. 

Miss  Joan  L.  Steves,  of  Ohio. 

William  Morgan  Stewart,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  L.  Storch,  of  Illinois. 

Garett  Gordon  Sweany.  of  Washington. 

Peter  TarnofT,  of  New  York. 

Clyde  Donald  Taylor,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Rush  W.  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

James  F.  Twaddell,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Lannon  Walker,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  Graham  Walker,  of  California. 

William  J.  Waller,  of  California. 

Donald  J.  Walsh,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Ralph  Clairborne  Walsh,  of  Texas. 

Barclay  Ward,  of  Connecticut. 

Alexander  F.  Watson,  of  Massachusetts. 

Martin  A.  Wenlck,  of  New  Jersey. 

Frank  G.  Wlsner  II,  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Joanna  W.  Wltzel,  of  California. 

WiUlam  R.  Womack,  of  Virginia. 

Murray  David  Zinoman,  of  New  York. 


Harris  H.  Huston,  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  officer,  to  be  a  consul  general  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Stuart  J.  Bohacek,  of  Nebraska. 
Alessandro  Cagiati.  of  Massachusetts. 
Harold  C.  Champeau,  of  Maryland. 
Nelson  Chipchln,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Frances  E.  Coughlln,  of  California. 
William  F.  DeMyer,  of  New  York. 
James  R.  Echols,  of  Washington. 
Robert  H   Feldmann,  of  California. 
Charles  T.  Foo,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 
Jack  B.  GeasUn,  of  Maryland. 
Edward  J.  Killeen,  of  California. 
Charles  M.  Levy,  of  New  York. 
Hugh  J.  McMillan,  of  Washington. 
Howard    L.    McVitty,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

John   L.    Maddux,   of   California. 

Jean  M.  Nater.  of  Connecticut. 

Charles  C.  Penney,  of  Jilassachusetts. 

W   Wo'f  Rpade.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Howard  E    Stlngle,  of  Maryland. 

Gerald  Stryker.  of  Virginia. 

Tlie  fllowlng-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serv;'  ofRr'^rs  to  be  consuls  and  secretaries  In 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

John  W.  Dixon,  of  Virginia. 

Rodney  N.  Landreth,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

Charles  L.  Acree,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Rexford  L.  Baer,  of  California. 

Melvyn  R.  Brokenshire,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

Allan  W.  Brown,  of  Virginia. 

Fred  A.  Coffey,  Jr  ,  of  Texas. 

WUllam  E.  Dletz,  of  Maryland. 

Neal  T.  Donnelly,  of  New  York. 

Abol   F.  Fotouhi,  of  North  Carolina. 

David  K.  Grinwis,  of  New  Jersey. 

Piltti   M.   Heiskanen,   of   Maryland. 

Donald  C.  Horan,  of  Maine. 

Desmond  L.  Jackson,  of  Texas. 

Joseph  R.  Johnson,  of  Virginia. 

Louis  P.  Linfante.  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  F.  McDonald,  of  Maine. 

Joseph  F.  McManus,  of  Maasachusetts. 

Charles  L.  Medd,  of  New  York. 

James  D.  Montgomery,  of  Virginia. 

John  E.  Palevich,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Vincent  Rotundo,  of  New  Jersey. 

I.  L.  Sablosky,  of  Indiana. 

Chapman  Stockford,  of  Maine. 

Stanley  E.  Williams,  of  Hawaii. 

Warren  W.  Williams,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Douglas  A.   Zischke,  of  Wisconsin. 

Charles  H.  Bibblngs,  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officer,  to  be  a  vice  consul 
and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  officers  to  be  secretaries  In  the  dip- 
lomatic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Thomas    R.    Blackshear,    of    California. 

Alexander   Bloomfield,  of   California. 

Ernest  F.  Chaae,  of  Virginia. 

John  P.  Condon,  of  Oklahoma. 

Thomas  E.  Drumm,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Albert  Harkness,  Jr.,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Peter  K.  Helmann,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Arthur  L.  Jacobs,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Andrew  S.  Kelsey,  of  Virginia. 

Nathaniel  Knowles,  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  A.  Krauss,  of  California. 

Carney  G.  Laslle,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Coltunbla. 

Harry  T.  Mahoney,  of  Illinois. 

John  W.  Mowlnckel.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Lawrence  E.  Norrle,  of  Washington. 

Rutherford   T.  Walsh,   of  California. 
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Ernest  J.  Colton,  of  Vtrg:lnla.  »  FarelRn 
Service  staff  offlcer  to  be  a  consul  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  February  5.  1962 : 

Agbnct    roa    ItrrrKu uTiotf kl    DKvxi.opicEirr 

William  S  Gaud,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Assistant  Adminl8tratt)r  for  the  Near  East 
and  south  Asia,  Agency  for  Intcrnatlon.il 
Development 

Edmond  C  Hutchinson,  of  Maryland,  tn 
be  Assistant  Administrator  for  Africa  and 
Eiir'ipe.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment 

^^jtr.our  J  Janow.  of  California  to  be  .As- 
sistant Aflminlstrator  for  the  FnT  East.  Agen- 
cy fur  International  Development. 

Teodoro  Moscoso,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
A».si.st.int  Administrator  for  Latin  America, 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

UNrriD    Nations 

Adlal  E  Stf.ennon.  of  IllinoLs,  to  t)e  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  AmerU  t 
to  the  16th  session  of  the  General  Assomb;)- 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Francis  T  P  Plimpton,  of  New  York,  to  be 
representative  of  the  United  States  uf  .\mer- 
Ica  to  the  16th  session  of  the  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly r)f  the  United  Nations. 

Charles  W  Yost,  of  New  York,  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  16rh  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
jf  the  United  Nations. 

Phi'.ip  M  Kiutznlck.  of  Illinois,  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  Araerlc  i 
to  the  l<5th  session  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  New  York,  to  be 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  16th  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly uf  the  United  Nations. 

Ambassadors 
Robert    McCUntock,    of    Cailf  )rnu,    a    For- 
eign  Service  officer  of  clajis   1.  to   be   Ambius- 
sador    Extraordinary   and   Plenipotentiary   of 
the   United  States  of  America   to  Argeutlmv 


John  M  Steevea.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  F'relkji'.  i^ervtre  officer  of  the  class  if 
career  minister,  to  be  Amhass«dor  Extraor- 
dlnfiry  .ir.d  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of    America   to   AfRhAnlatan 

C.  Allan  Stewart,  of  Arl<iona.  a  Foreign 
Service  >;)fficer  <if  class  1  to  be  Ainb.i.s.s,idi  r 
Extra.)rUin.iry  and  Plenipotentiary  of  tht> 
Uiiiicd  Slates  of  America  to  Venezuela 

U..J.   ArrouNETs 

Robert  D  Smith.  Jr  .  of  Arkansiui.  to  be 
Vs.  attrirney  for  the  eaiiern  district  of 
Ark  iius.i.s 

Clinton  Is'.  A.shjn  ire.  of  Florida,  to  be  US 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Florid. i 
for  the  '■.'rm  of  4  years 

John  M  Imel,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U  S.  at- 
tf>rney  for  the  northern  district  of  C>kIahom.\ 
f  'r  the  t*'rm  of  4  years 

Charles  M    Conway,  of  .^rkan^itis    to  be  U  .^ 
attorney  for  the  western  distrKt  of  .Arkans.us 
fi-r  the  term  of  4  years 

N.ith.m  S.  Hetfernan.  of  Wi.sc  itisln,  to  be 
US  attorney  f  r  the  western  district  of  Wis- 
consin for  the  term  of  4  years. 

U  S    Mars  HML3 
Richard  J    Jjrbue,  of  Indian*,  to  be  US 

m.irshal  f^ir  tlie  s<.uUiern  district  of  Indiana 
f  T  the  tcr;n  ut  4  yciirs, 

Joseph  W  Kcene.  nt  I.oul.slana.  to  be  US 
m,irshal  for  the  western  district  of  L/<jub.ianrt 
f'r  the  term  of  4  years 

Us  CiRcurr  JfDces 

Orlffln  B   Boll    of  Oer>ri^a.  to  be  US   circuit 

J'.idce.  5th  circuit 

Walter  Pettus  Oewln.  of  Alabama,  to  be 
V  S.  circuit  Judge.  5th  circuit. 

U  S .    DiS  TRICT    J  t'  OC  KS 

Clarence  W  Allgrxxl.  of  AlaOama  to  be  U  S 
district  Judge  lor  ine  northern  district  of 
Alabama 

Talb<jt  Smith  of  Ml*  hi^an.  to  be  U  .S  dl.s- 
trict  Judge  for  U:e  eastern  district  of  Michi- 
gan. 

COMMTSSIONrR    OF    Tmmk.ratio.v    A.VD 

NATtaALIZAri'  i.V 

Raymond  P  Farrell.  of  Rhode  Island,  U>  be 
ConuiiifisiDner  >.<f  IniniigTation  and  Natural- 
ization. 


ASSISTAWT  SXCmXTART  OF  TH«  TEXASX7XT 

J.imes  Allan  Reed,  of  MaAsachusettB,  to  be 

an  .Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Tr«aB\iry. 

U  S.    TAairr    C(.)MMIssion 

Ben  D.ivul  DuTfuian  of  Ui«  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  U.3.  Tariff 
Conimuslon  for  the  le:  n*  expiring  June  16, 
luoT 

CoMi'TEoLi-rai    or    Customs 

Andrew    M     Bactui,    of    Louisiana,    to    be 

coniptroll'-r    of    customs,    with    headquarters 
at  New  Orleans,  Iji. 

Si  RVtYoR     or     Cl'STOMB 

John  A.  Vaccaro.  of  New  York,  to  be  sur- 
veyor of  customs  In  cnstoms  collection  dls- 
trli-t  No  10.  with  headquarters  at  New  York. 
N  Y 

COLLETTORS     or     Cl'STOMS 

Eugene  V  Atkinson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  collector  of  customs  f(  r  customs  collection 
district  No.  12.  with  headquarters  at  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

M;nnie  M  Zfilter.  of  Texas,  to  l>e  collector 
of  custi'ms  r  ir  custonis  collection  district  No. 
21.    with    heaflquarters   at   Port    Arthur.   Tex 

;  am  D  W  Ia>w.  of  Texas,  to  be  collector  of 
customs  for  custonu  coUrctlon  district  No 
22    with  headquarters  at  0*lTe«tfm.  Tex. 

Charles  H  Kawn.  of  Texas,  to  be  collector 
of  cust4>ms  for  cu8t>ims  collection  district 
No    23    with  headquarters  .vt  L&rado.  Tex. 

WiMi.im  W  KniKht  of  AlaakA.  to  be  col- 
lector ut  ci:aU>ms  for  customs  coUertlin  dis- 
trict No  31,  with  headquarters  at  Juneau. 
A1.1   lea 

Samuel  S  Wyatt.  of  Tenna«aee.  to  be  col- 
lector of  cus"  >m8  for  customa  collection  dis- 
trict No.  43,  with  headquju-terB  at  Ifemphlm. 
'1  enn . 

Cr.ag  Pottlngcr.  of  Arizona,  to  be  collector 
of  customs  for  customs  collection  district 
No    26.   with   headquarters  at   Nogales,   Ariz. 

SLl-ERINTINUtNT     OF     TMX     MlMT 

Michael  H.  Sura,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  h% 
Sup«^rli.tendent  of  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States  at  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

AtiMi.NisTRATio.N    or    OE^fTmAL    8niTTr»a 

nern.\rd  L    B.>utln.  of  New  Hampshire,  to 

be  .\d:ulnlstr:iior  of  Citncral  Services. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tbe   Dairy   Outlook 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WTSC'  Nsiv 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  .5.  79^2 

Mr.  WILEY,  Mr.  President.  la.^t  wefk 
the  administration  presented  its  farm 
n^commendations  to  the  Conure.ss.  The 
messai;e.  of  course,  covered  major  fea- 
tures of  the  agriculture  picture.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  State  I  represent, 
Wi.scon.sin — the  No.  1  milk -producing' 
State,  with  an  output  of  atxiut  18  billion 
pounds -are  these  propo.saLs  lelatuig  to 
dair>in ;. 

In  a  weekend  broadca.st  over  Wiscon- 
sin radio  stations,  I  was  pnvileired  to 
discuss  the  President's  ri-cnmmenda- 
tioiis,  some  alternatives,  and  tlie  general 
outlook  in  dairying. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  e.x- 
cerpt3  of  my  talk  printed  in  the  Recohd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  r.xcerpt.s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows; 

WiLET    Sats    (Xtxook    Dim    for   Prbstdxnt  3 
Dairy   ProposaUs 

I  want  to  utilize  this  get-to^tether  with 
you  for  a  dificusslon  of  prr.blems  and  chal- 
lenges In  an  Industry  whl.-h  hns  helped  to 
m.ike  Wlscorsin  famou.'i:  provides  luindreds 
of  minions  r,r  dt/llars  In  Inmme.  creates  a 
llve:ih.x>d  fo:  over  100.000  f.irm  f.amlMes  here 
in  Wlscon.sln,  results  In  th-  u.sands  of  non- 
f.irm  Jobs,  .ind  provides  our  Nation  with 
one  of  its  .TTiost  rich  and  vital  food  re- 
sources   the  dairy  Industry 

During  this  week,  the  President  delivered 
a  f  .irm  mess  ige  to  Congress.  The  mes.-.aKe 
cont.-ilned  recommendations  on  the  major 
features  of  the  agricultural  picture  Of  p.ir- 
tlcular  Interest  to  Wisconsin — the  No  1  millc 
producing  State,  w'.'h  an  output  of  about 
18  billion  pounds  of  the  N.atlon's  125  billion 
pounds  of  milk-  of  course,  are  those  pro- 
posals rel.itlng  to  dairying. 

Tho  d.ilry  highlights  of  the  Presidents 
me.ss.Tge  Included  the  following: 

1    A  recorrmendatlon  for  continuation  of 
the    present    level   of   prl'-e   s'ipp>rt.s   of  |i.3  40 
p».'r   hundred  weiijht  until   I>ec  f!i.t)f.r    ',\     1«6_' 
To  prevert  further  decline  of  dairy  income — 


now  dlsp.'op  irtlon.ite'.y  low  In  relation  to 
the  cost  uf  operation*  thert  Is.  In  my 
Judgment,  a  need  to  maintain  support  prices 
at  at  least  the  current  level.  To  accomplish 
this.  I  win  support  a  recommended  Joint 
resolution   In   Cungreas 

2  ITie  ad'ptlon  uf  a  milk  marketing  allot- 
ment .'system  for  dairying.  J  believe  sucb  a 
progr.im-  In  Itself  cont.-overslal— would  :  (a) 
be  extremely  diflU-ult  to  administer;  (b) 
provide  Inadequate  safeguards  against  ex- 
treme price  dr  ps.  or  foreign  producers  Uk- 
ing  over  US  market3 — In  the  event  produc- 
tion Is  Um  greatly  curtailed;  (c)  It  Is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  such  a  program 
could  be  successful  In  equitably  eliminating 
the  supply-demand  Imbalance;  and  (d)  the 
farmers,  themselves,  must  liave  a  determin- 
ing voice  In  the  adoption  of  such  a  program 
and  consumers.  tcHi,  have  a  stake  in  such 
considerations  particularly  as  thU  may  af- 
fect t.he  price  of  milk  and  other  dairy  foods 

The  outlcxjk  for  such  a  nutrketlng  allot- 
ment pr<)gr,m>— In  my  Judgment,  Inadequate 
aiid  p  .s.slh;y  dangerous  for  lack  of  protection 
against  extreme  price  reduction"  or  compe- 
tition from  abroad — la  extremely  dim. 

ALTnNATTWS 

N  "A-.  A  hat  would  be  cooBtructlTe  altema- 
Uves? 
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Generally,  we  recognize  the  need  for  a  new 
program  to  continue  to  provide  the  UB.  con- 
sumer with  an  adequate  supply  of  dairy 
f  K.>ds  at  reasonable  prices;  to  provide  the 
farmer  with  a  fair  price  for  hla  product*;  to 
reduce  surplus  stockpiles;  and  to  diminish 
the  annunl  cost  of  the  price  support  pro- 
gram to  the  American  taxpayer. 

How  can  these  steps  be  accomplished? 

Personally.  I  believe  by  adoption  of  the 
following  measures; 

1.  .\  new  dalrylng-gcvernmental  ccxDpera- 
tlve  effort  to  Incre.ase  consumption  levels. 

2  C.irrylng  forward  and,  as  necessary,  ex- 
panding, the  special  school  milk,  school 
lunch,  f  K>d-f  "ir-the-needy.  and  similar  pro- 
grams which  serve  as  useful  outlets  for  the 
burpius  d:ilry  ftxxls 

3.  Greater  utilization  of  dairy — as  well  as 
other  focxl  s-urpluses — as  "strategic  weapons" 
in  our  foreign  policy.  In  a  hungry  world, 
fo.xl  can  be  a  more  effective  "persuader" 
th.m  a  g'an. 

4  Explore  for  new  markets  abroad  and  at 
home 

5  Expand  research  bj  the  dairy  Industry 
Itself  to  find  new  and  more  effective  ways 
to  step  up  con.sumptlon  and  utilize  dairy 
products. 

6  Enactment  of  the  Wiley  bill.  S.  2414,  to 
estnbllsh  a  D.ilry  Reseirch  Laboratory  at 
M  idison.  Wis  Tlie  purpose  would  be  to  find 
Miore  commerrl.jl  and  Industrial  ways  to  utl- 
l'7e  d  ilry  pnKluctB 

7  Prevent  public  scares  on  milk  utiliza- 
tions— for  example — as  a  source  of  cholester- 
ol, creating  heart  problems  (recent  repwrte  of 
activities  by  the  P^ibllc  Flealth  Ser^-lce  refute 
-such  allegations) . 

8.  M.ilutalnlng  an  adequate  price  support 
;)rogTam.  until  such  time  as  these  steps  pro- 
m  ite  a  favjrable  supply  demand  balance. 

9  The  public  policy  01  utilizing  milk  too 
much  as  a  "mc.i."!urlng  stick"  for  radioactiv- 
ity—conveying the  falP;  Impression  that 
milk  — far  more  than  o:her  foods — carries 
strontium  90      This  must  be  stopped. 

10  The  bad  habit  of  fi  Iks  on  diets  unrea- 
sonably limiting  thc'.r  Intake  of  milk,  too, 
should  be  discouraged  Actually,  milk  Is  un- 
rivaled In  nutrlt;\e  value-  being  one  of  our 
best  sources  of  mlnerils,  calcium,  and 
\  itamins. 

CONlLfSlONS 

Generally,  then  -  I  believe— the  adoption 
of  these  programs  woui.i  better  serve  the 
American  public,  reduce,  as  possible,  the  cost 
of  the  price  support  program  to  the  tax- 
t  iver,  and  brighten  tlie  OJtlook  for  the  dairy 
l:.dostry  -  an  Important  segment  of  our  agri- 
culture and  national  economy. 


The  House  Committee  on  Ua-AmericaB 
Acti  Titles 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REn>RESENTATrVES 
Monday,  February  5,  1962 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rktord,   I   include   the   following  radio 

uddre.ss; 

1;  \nio  Address  bt   Rbpres  entative  Henkt  C. 
Sc  iiAUEBEHG,   First   DisrRicr,   Wisconsin 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  at  this  time 
In  regard  to  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatlveii  which  has  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  records  of  achleve- 
n.eiit  of  the  many  committees  of  the  House — 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
In  spite  of  It*  record,  the  tremendoiu  work 
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it  haa  done  on  behalf  of  the  American  p>eo- 
ple  to  preserve  our  poUtlcal  and  social,  and 
ye« — otir  rellglotu  way  of  life — and  perhaps 
precisely  becaxue  of  Its  outstanding  suc- 
cess— this  conmilttee  and  its  members  have 
been  the  subjects  of  continuing  bitter  and 
vitriolic  attacks.  These  attacks  have  been 
leveled  at  the  committee  and  its  individual 
members  with  little  or  no  basis  In  fact. 
When  publicly  called  ujxjn  to  document 
their  criticisms,  the  committee's  opponents 
either  stumble  and  falter  or  at  best  dwell 
upon  carping  minuscule  details  of  human 
error. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  publicized  criti- 
cisms of  the  committee  is  wliat  its  oppo- 
nents call  "unfair  treatment  of  witnesses." 
Yet,  the  truth  is  that  this  committee,  while 
adamantly  abiding  by  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities, has  accomplished  more  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  congressional 
witnesses  than  any  of  its  predecessors  or 
contemporary  bodies. 

It  Is  significant  that  this  committee,  ac- 
cused by  its  detractors  of  being  unfair  in 
Its  treatment  of  witnesses,  was  the  first  to 
adopt  written  rules  of  procedure.  These 
rules  of  procedure  were  adopted  in  order  to 
assure  every  witness  equal  and  fair  treat- 
ment while  giving  testimony.  The  rules 
governing  the  committee's  work  were  based 
upon  research  done  by  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution. Now,  the  Brookings  Institution  is  a 
nonprofit,  nonpoUtlcal  organization  de- 
votcil  to  economic,  legal,  and  constitutional 
research.  These  rules  of  procedure,  written 
and  adopted  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  have  proven  to  be 
so  sound  In  practice  that  many  other  com- 
mittees of  both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
adopted  similar  procedural  criteria.  Indeed, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  a  body,  in- 
corporated many  of  these  procedures  into 
the  entire  body's  rule  II  which  governs  the 
activities  of  all  committees  of  the  House. 
It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land  and  are  Included  in  the  United 
States  Code. 

This  committee,  whose  procedures  are  be- 
ing questioned,  was  first  to  disallow  the 
one-man  subcommittee.  The  device  of  the 
one-man  subcommittee  had  long  been  con- 
sidered suspect  lx)th  from  the  standpoint 
of  fairness  to  a  witness,  and  from  a  legis- 
lative standpoint.  This  was  especially  true, 
of  course,  in  the  case  of  Investigatory  com- 
mittees. It  was  through  the  pioneering  ef- 
forts of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  that  one-man  subcommittees  are 
no  longer  allowed  to  sit.  Now.  when  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  has  less  than  two 
members  present,  it  is  automatically  ad- 
journed. 

Regarding  the  attacks  on  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  l>oth  now  and  in  the 
past.  It  suffices  to  sight  a  few  of  the  follow- 
ing facts :  This  committee  was  established  23 
years  ago.  Over  these  23  years  a  great  num- 
ber of  different  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  served  on  the  committee. 
Is  it  even  slightly  reasonable  to  believe  that 
all  of  these  Members,  elected  by  U.S.  citizens. 
have  been  racists.  Fascists,  and  antlsemltes? 
Of  course  not.  Yet  the  tormentors  of  the 
committee  would  have  you  believe  this  Is 
the  case. 

The  present  chairman  and  eight  other 
members  of  the  committee  span  the  entire 
spectrum  in  their  political  views.  Past  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  risen  to  high  po- 
sitions— a  former  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  several  Senators,  the  present 
chairman  of  the  National  Republican  Party. 

These  Items  of  facts  serve  to  demonstrate 
how  truly  ridiculous  are  the  baseless  attacks 
on  the  committee. 

The  faith  which  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  In  the  committee  was 
demonstrated  early  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress  when  the  resolution  continuing  the 
existence    of    the    committee    was    adoDted 


unanimously.  When  the  vote  was  taken  on 
the  appropriation  to  continue  the  work  of 
the  committee.  It  was  passed  OTerwhelmlngly 
by  a  vote  of  413  to  6.  This  year  there  were 
no  dissenting  votes.  These  votes  of  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives should  Indicate  that  as  citizens  we  all 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our  country  to  know 
all  the  facts  on  the  work  of  this  and  other 
bodies  which  are  engaged  In  the  work  of  pro- 
tecting our  security. 

Further,  we  can  support  the  work  of  these 
bodies  by  practicing  res(>ect  for  the  views  of 
others.  This  means  that  everyone  who  is 
politically  liberal  Is  not  a  Communist,  and  by 
the  same  token  everyone  who  Is  a  political 
conservative  is  not  a  Fascist.  However,  we  v 
should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  lulled  into 
believing  there  is  no  threat  to  our  Nation. 
It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  constant 
liaggle  over  whether  our  greatest  threat  is 
internal  or  external  Is  missing  the  true  pic- 
ture of  our  enemies.  There  is  just  one 
threat,  and  that  is  international  commu- 
nism. It  manifests  itself  in  many  ways,  and 
two  of  these  are  internal  and  external. 
They  are  not  separable.  That  la  why  this 
committee  must  continue  its  work.  That  is 
why  It  must  be  supported  and  strengthened 
by  every  American  who  takes  the  time  to 
get  the  facts. 


R.S.V.P.  St.  Loou 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    UISSOUXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATHTIS 

Monday,  February  5, 1962 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  February  1  Republicans 
gathered  at  dinners  in  17  of  this  coun- 
try's major  cities  to  start  the  party's 
victory  drive  for  1962.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity and  honor  of  addressing  the 
Republican  gathering  in  St.  Louis  and 
I  would  like  to  share  the  remarks  of 
that  occasion  with  Republicans,  and 
other  interested  citizens,  throughout  the 
coimtry  to  help  point  the  way  to  more 
meaningful  discussion  of  the  issues  in 
1962  and  the  political  contentions  jo  fol- 
low. The  text  of  this  speech  which  I 
delivered  at  the  Republicans'  start  vic- 
tory program  dinner  in  St.  Louis 
follows : 

(R.S.VP.) 
(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Cub- 
Tis,  at  the  r.8.v.p.  dinner.  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
February  1, 1962) 

There  are  two  basic  falsehoods  promul- 
gated by  the  Democratic  leaders  about 
Republicans  that  we  must  challenge  con- 
stantly, at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions  by 
whoever  repeats  them  until  we  so  demon- 
strate their  untruth  to  the  people  that  they 
will  pass  from  the  American  political  scene. 

UntU  we  do  this,  my  friends,  I  am  afraid 
national  debate  on  the  crucial  issues  of 
the  day  will  be  unproductive  In  helping  our 
society  to  reach  the  proper  conclusions. 

The  first  untruth  is  that  Republicans  care 
for  money  and  that  Democrats  care  for  peo- 
ple. The  truth  is  that  all  Americans  by  and 
large.  Including  Republicans,  care  for  peo- 
ple and  that  they  recognize  careful  care  of 
money  is  probably  the  most  effective  way 
to  care  for  people,  as  Jesus'  parable  of  the 
talents  seeks  to  teach  us.  Certainly  we 
know  that  a  disregard  for  money  and  fiscal 
matters  Is  the  quickest  way  to  bring  about 
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human  misery  and    bring  u   stop   to  human 
pr'  >Kress 

80  when  we  Republicans  talk  about 
bal.inced  budgets,  fair  taxes  at  iDwer  rates, 
flighting  Inflation  and  excessive  Federal  ex- 
penditures, we  are  doing  so  because  we  do 
care  for  the  p^eople.  and  particulirly  the 
"little  people  The  issue  Involved  In  fiscal 
and  mcjnetary  matters  should  never  be 
prese!ii»d  to  the  people  as  the  Democratic 
leaders  have  done  ft  r  years.  ;is  If  it  were  a 
question  of  who  Is  for  people  a.'ul  that  their 
opponents  were  against  people  Indeed.  I 
charge  that  anyone  who  seeks  to  put  na- 
tional debate  on  this  level  is,  by  that  very 
act.  an  enemy  of  the  people  He  seeks  U3 
119b  and  does  rob  the  people  of  a  clear  under- 
standing of   the   issues  that  trouble  us 

No  one  Is  ever  really  certain  that  he  is 
rlijht  In  a  matter  A  real  student  seeks  out 
debate  to  test  his  facts  and  his  logic  But 
he  Is  robbed  of  thi.s  necei»sary  endtavor  If  his 
humaruty.  Instead  uf  his  facts  and  U'glc  is 
made  the  Issue 

Now.  my  friends  of  the  Amen- ins  f.ir 
Demr.>cratic  Action  have  t.iken  up  the  cudgel, 
in  the  name  of  freedom  if  speech  and  debate. 
t.>  ward  ofT  atUtcks  upon  the  patriotism  of 
those  who  advance  certain  ideas  and  pro- 
grams When  certain  overenthusia.stic  Re- 
publicans a  few  years  buk  ari  visfd  Demo- 
crats, particularly  the  ADA  brand  which 
dominates  this  adminiatratlun,  as  being  soft 
on  communism  because  rhey  opposed  certain 
programs  designed  by  the  authors  to  curb 
Conimuni.st  Infiltration.  I  took  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  rebuke  my  colleagues  and  to 
defend  my  Democratic  friends,  I  did  so  In 
the  name  of  freedom  of  speech  and  debate. 
la  attrickinn  one  s  humanity,  ones  religion, 
ones  Christianity,  a  lesser  offense  to  freedom 
of  speech  and  deha'e  than  attacking  one's 
patri  )tism''     I  think  not 

I  call  fi>r  a  hall  on  this  bu.siness  of  attack- 
ing either  the  patriotism  or  the  humanity 
of  those  who  differ  In  public  afTalrs  Lets 
get  on  to  a  discu.=sion  of  the  facts  as  both 
sides  see  them,  the  artjuments  and  logic  they 
use  In  each  issue  There  Is  plenty  of  room 
for  h(inest  debate 

Let's  drive  the  matter  home.  Republicans. 
We  care  about  people  We  care  about  decent 
housing  We  care  about  education  We  care 
about  he.ilth  We  care  about  people  having 
Jobs.  We  care  ab<jut  low  Interest  rates  We 
caxe  about  progress.  We  care  about 
humaiiity 

It's  becau.se  we  do  care  .ibout  thi^se  ihlngs 
that  we  difTer  s<i  deeply  with  the  programs 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Act;  ri  work- 
ing through  and  with  the  Kennedy  .idniin- 
istratlon,  are  trying  to  get  through  the  C  'n- 
gress 

We  think  these  pr.igr.ims  will  produce  less, 
not  m>jre  cheap  aderjua'e  housing  for  our 
people,  less  and  p<:x)rer  e<iucatlon,  less  and 
poorer  health,  less  and  poorer  Jobs,  and  much 
Ipss  overall  progress  The  progr  ims  are  less 
designed  to  preserve  the  peace  and  provide 
harmonious  international  relations 

And  now  we  come  to  the  second  big  He  the 
Democratic  leaders  have  been  hammering 
home  tr)  the  people  about  Republicans 

'I'he  Dem.K-ratic  leaders  say  the  Republi- 
cans are  against  everything  They  have  no 
program  of  their  own 

This  Is  a  more  diftlcult  lie  to  dispel,  be- 
cause It  Is  certainly  true  that  Republicans, 
bv  and  large,  are  against  the  programs  the 
DemtKrrat^s  adv(Kate  which  rely  more  heavily 
on  the  F'ederal  Governmei.t 

The  Republican  programs  d^j  not  have  the 
drama  and  oversimpUflcat !■  in  that  'he  Dem- 
ocratic proposals  have  let  the  Ffder  il  CI  -v- 
ernment  do  it  How  e,tsy  it  is  particularly 
for  a  politician,  to  answer  all  pr.iblems  all 
questions-  by  saying  let  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do  It  And  ward  ofT  all  critics  who 
dis.igree  or  who  honestly  want  to  ex^imine 
Into  the  matter  by  saying 

(a)  You  have  no  hear',  you  aren't  in- 
tere.sted  In  humani'y 


(bl  You  have  no  alternative  propos.il 
The  R.'pubilcan  proposals  rely  more  heavily 
on  the  private  sector  of  our  society  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  result-s  th.in  do  tlie  I>enio- 
trat's  piojxKsals  The  Republican  proposals 
rely  more  heavily  upon  State  and  kx-al  gov- 
ernment when  governmental,  rather  than 
private,  action  is  required,  than  do  the 
D*>mi>crats 

By  thi's<'  very  facts  the  Republican  pro- 
pos.ils  hive  many  points  and  many  facets 
They  are  far  from  oversimplified.  If  anything 
they  are  complex  because  they  rely  on  the 
individu  il  initiative  of  millions  of  human 
beings,  nstead  of  the  Initiative  of  a  few 
chosen  Federal  bureaucrats. 

Let  me  Illustrate  by  a  brief  discussion  of 
how  we  meet  the  problem  our  older  people 
f.ice  !n  obtaining  and  paying  for  their  health 
care  The  Demt>crats  came  forward  w^ith 
their  pa*.  unimaginative,  oversimplified  so- 
lution—  let  the  Federal  C'.overnment  do  It  — 
through  s<x:lal  security.  This  is  followed  by 
the  pattern  of  warding  off  opposition  I  have 
described  as: 

(ai  Tliose  who  disagree  have  no  heart. 
have  no  humanity  They  don't  c.ire  about 
the  age<l  They  want  to  cast  them  out. 
This  Is  a  dastardly  lie.  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
and  It  Is  time  all  Republicans,  whatever 
their  own  Ideas  of  how  to  meet  the  problem 
might  be.  called  the  Democrats'  hand  on 
this. 

(b)  Tlie  Republicans  have  no  program 
Let  me  aiwwer  the  lie  that  the  Republi- 
cans have  no  program  Since  when  Is  the 
health  rare  program  presently  existing  m 
our  society,  no  program'  It's  such  a.  line 
program  that  Its  very  amazing  succeaa  hjis 
created  the  problem  we  are  now  directing 
out  attention  to  Why  has  health  cure  for 
the  aged  become  a  problem?  Because  of  the 
failure  cf  our  health  care  program?  Not  at 
all.  It's  because  of  its  success  people  are 
living  10  to  15  years  longer  than  ever  before. 
It  is  a  blesiing,  not  u  f-urse 

The  real  Issue  is  this  Can  the  program 
which  produced  the  succeM  solve  the  prob- 
lems thiit  the  succe.ss  has  created''  Or  must 
we  radically  change  this  program  In  order 
to  meet  the  new  problems?  This  is  an  Issue 
worthy  of  study  and  discussion 

I  am  satisfied  that  any  objective  study, 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  htis 
conducted  such  a  study,  reveals  rather  con- 
clusively that  (uir  health  care  system  not 
only  car.  meet  these  new  problems,  but  that 
It  Is  rapidly  doing  so  The  studies  further 
reveal  that  a  switch  to  a  heavy  reliance 
upon  the  Federal  Government  through  a 
compulsory  hospital  care  program — not  med- 
ical -not  doctors — as  Is  being  proposed  by 
the  Democrats  would  radically  change  our 
program  This  would  result  In  a  slowing 
down  of  further  progress  In  medical  ad- 
vancement; It  would  lower  the  qviallty  of 
the  care  we  presently  have,  not  only  for  the 
older  people,  but  for  all  of  us  It  would 
only  solve  the  problem  of  the  aged  by  short- 
ening the  years  of  their  life  to  finance. 

Now.  there  are  some  In  this  audience  and 
many  around  the  country  who  would  dis- 
pute mv  analysis  That's  fine  Let's  get 
to  the  debate  Were  no  longer  talking 
about  who  Is  for  people  and  who  has  a  pro- 
gram We  are  talking  as  we  should  We 
are  all  for  the  people,  and  we  both  have 
programs  We  are  trying  to  figure  out  which 
program  Is  better,  the  tested  or  the  un- 
tested 

What  has  the  debate  as  far  as  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  are  concerned,  come  down  to"* 
That  th?  doctors  are  against  people  and  are 
uninterested  In  advancing  further  Into 
medical  care''  That  the  hospitals  are 
against  peoplf^''  That  our  great  drug  In- 
dustries which  have  done  so  much  for  us  In 
giving  wonder  drugs  are  against  people  and 
progres-s '  How  can  sense  or  reason  come 
out  of  such  diabolic  and  unsubstantiated 
accusations' 


And  now  I  want  to  move  U)  a  concl u.sioi. 
There  Is  another  part  of  the  te<-hnlc|ue  of 
the  Democratic  le.iders  opposed  to  n.itional 
debate  wlilch  I  must  mention.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  two  lies,  that  thone  who  di.sagree 
with  them  have  iio  humanity  and  that  they 
ha\e  no  pr"gr.iin  The  third  part  Is  also  a 
lie  It  Is  h  I  111  upiiti  the  dangerou.s  process 
of  downgTiidioK  the  United  States,  d.mger- 
ous  heiMUse  1:  ,,ur  enemies  or  the  uinotn- 
inittcd  n.i'i'tis  tu-Ueved  It.  It  wou.d  en- 
d.iiigtr  th''  pi.i.  (•  .iiicl  t)ur  sicuiUy  It  seeks 
to  downgrade  our  health  Insllt utions.  to 
make  U  .ippc.ir  th  it  our  pre.srnt  prok;r,im  is 
ln.ide<iu.ite  as  I  h.ive  pointed  out  It  does 
the  same  with  education  —  note  the  failure 
to  point  up  the  success  of  our  educational 
system  based  as  It  is  on  lix-al  control — the 
greatest  educational  system  In  anv  society 
It  diM>s  the  same  with  hou.slng  I  he  .same 
with  nulltary  defense  I'he  same  with  our 
pruate  enlt-rprlse  ssstem   economy 

The  Presidents  Kconomir  Report  filed 
January  2J  1»»5-'.  talks  a»>iut  the  reccsMon 
and  lavishes  great  self-prai.se  on  himself  the 
author,  for  the  wi.se.  compas.sl(jnate  Federal 
progr.un  he  ln.-.titutcd  lus  President,  which 
brought  about  recovery  Hidden  in  the  body 
of  the  re{)t)rt — thi.s  part  written  by  economic 
scholars — was  the  truth  riie  recession  —  'he 
mildest  since  the  end  of  World  W.ir  II.  by 
the  way— bottomed  out  m  February  intil  It 
w.is  impossible  for  any  Federal  program  or 
Federiil  actl.'U  to  have  had  any  marked  effect 
on  the  operation  of  our  great  dynamic  Amer- 
ican economy.  President  Kennedy  has 
Sought  to  rob  our  people  of  the  success  that 
their  Initiative,  their  ingenuity  and  their 
Instltiitlons  brought  about  and  to  lay  tlalrn 
to  this  succes.s  for  himself  and  the  ni.ussue 
Federal  expenditure  program  he  Is  advo- 
cating It  Is  not  complacency  for  us  to 
pral.se.  as  I  do.  our  society.  If  our  praise  Is 
justified  This  accusation  of  compl.icency  Is 
the  only  answer  my  LH-nnvratlc  friends  seem 
to  h.ive  when  they  seek  to  rebut  the  argu- 
ments I  have  spread  before  y.)U  We  aren't 
satisfied  We  have  much  to  do,  many  prob- 
lems to  solve,  many  Inequities  to  correct 
Nor  Is  It  to  say  th.it  the  Federal  Goornment 
has  no  part  to  play  In  meeting  tiie.-.e  prob- 
lems It  h;is  a  part,  but  :»  selective  part,  a 
limited  part,  an  am  iiiary  part. 
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The  Golden  A«e  Club 


FXTIN.SION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

It      .NfW     VOBK 

l.N'    IHK   Hi)l'-K  OF  HEPRE.-KNIAI  IVES 

Monday.  February  5.  1962 

Mr  lUTKI.KY  Mr  Speaker,  o.  or  th»^ 
past  .S4'veral  ycai.s  llu-re  ha.s  C(.ime  iiito 
beins  in  the  Fordham  .section  of  Bnm.x 
County  in  Svw  York  City  an  active  and 
vik'orou.s  oru am/at  ion  known  a.s  the 
Golden  .A.  e  Club.  The  purpose  of  tJu.- 
club  rs  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  fine 
contnbution.s  tliat  our  .senior  citizen.s  can 
make  to  the  community  wherein  tiny 
re.side  and  to  the  State  and  Nation  of 
which  they  have  been  a  part  so  many 
years  The  Golden  Aizr  Chib  has  it.s 
headfiuarter.s  in  the  parish  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mircy  and  i.s  in  the  district  which  I 
ha',  c  the  h.orior  to  represent.  Its  mem- 
tjrishii;  ha.,  mown  steadily  since  its  in- 
ception and  it  IS  now  providing  throut^h 
Us  member.s  a  real  contribution  to  local 
civic  afTairs 

Fac!)  year  tiif  rl.ib  designates  one  out- 
Ntandmy  individual  to  receive  its  Golden 


A^ze  Award.  This  y«>ar  the  award  for 
over  50  yt  ar.s  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
community"  was  given  to  a  man  whom 
I  have  known  for  a  long,  long  time  and 
a  mai^.  w  ho  truly  desei  ves  such  an  awsu'd. 
He  IS  the  Honorable  Ernest  E.  L.  Ham- 
mer, foimer  .rjstice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  tlie  SUile  of  New  ^'oik. 

Judi;e  Hammer  by  Ins  life  and  his  ac- 
tions truly  ei)::om:/^'S  what  is  meant  by 
the  award  He  has  dedicated  his  time 
and  Ins  interest  and  his  entire  career 
to  the  bett^erment  of  his  fellow  man  and 
the  society  in  uliich  he  lives.  He  has 
been  an  out.  tandiiv.:  lawyer  and  a  dis- 
tinpuished  jurist.  HL«  career  at  the  bar 
of  New  York  covers  b<  ttor  than  55  years 
as  he  was  adniitt«Hl  to  practice  in  1906. 

In  1913  Judi^'e  Hammer  was  elected  to 
the  .^.s.srmblv  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Tliereafler,  he  continjed  his  public  ca- 
reer by  servin:^  as  public  administrator 
of  Hronx  County  for  e.  period  from  1914 
•0  1925  For  tJie  next  28  years  from 
'.926  to  1954  he  .served  as  a  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
Yoi  k  with  di.':tinction  and  honor.  He 
letired  on  December  ;il,  1954,  but  since 
that  date  has  continued  on  as  actively 
as  when  he  was  in  public  service.  The 
list  of  his  activities  if  too  numerous  to 
be  citod.  He  has  dc\oted  his  years  in 
lelirement  to  activelj  promoting  those 
'.luniks  that  will  be  the  greatest  help  to 
;  he  most  people.  He  has  been  honored 
by  his  church,  by  his  fellow  professional 
members,  and  by  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity in  general.  He  has  raised  a  fine 
and  distinRuished  family  of  four  chil- 
dren, the  Reverend  Ecmond  F.  Hammer, 
Ernest  Hammer,  Jr..  Harry  F.  Hammer, 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  John  White. 

Judpe  Hammer  epitomizes  the  true 
citizen  of  the  community.  His  Ufe  is  a 
lesson  for  all  of  us  as  an  example  of 
Jme  devotion  to  public  service.  I  am 
proud  to  have  known  him  over  the  years 
and  I  am  prouder  still  to  congratulate 
him  on  this  well-deseived  award.  I  wish 
him  many  more  years  of  continued  work 
in  what  to  him  is  a  labor  of  love — helping 
his  fellow  man. 


Effect  of  Oil  Imports  on  Oar  Domestic  Oil 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  liOUiJE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Monday.  February  5,  1962 

Mr.  WTCKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
UKiay  America  faces  t>he  problems  of  na- 
tional preservation  w.th  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  many  intricacies  involved. 
One  aspect  is  the  maintenance  and  pres- 
I  3  vatlon  of  our  natural  resources  and  the 
allied  Industries  thcntin  affected. 

Specifically,  we  must  do  all  in  oiu: 
pov.  er  to  strengthen  this  Nation's  ability 
ti  be  self-sufficient  in  the  production  of 
;>jwer.  Thus,  the  domestic  oil  industry 
mu.st  not.  it  cannot,  be  sacrificed. 

We  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  import 
-'6  percent  of  the  oil  which  Is  processed 


for  domestic  and  foreign  consiunption. 
Also,  I  believe  we  must  maintain  the 
27 '2 -percent  depletion  allowable  on  oil 

Today  in  my  own  CHOahoma  the  small 
oil  companies  and  many  allied  and  de- 
pendent industries  are  suffocating  from 
the  stranglehold  of  those  interests  which 
push  for  more  importation  of  foreign  oil. 

As  Mr.  Harold  Freeman,  chairman  of 
the  Oklahoma  Corporation  Commission, 
said  in  a  statement  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Small  Business  Committee  on 
November  28.  1961: 

The  conditions  are  th.-^t  Oklahom.T's  j-b- 
prodjcing.  t.ix-prtxluciiit;,  buslness-proUuc- 
i:;^  Oil  nnd  g-is  Industry  needs  help.  The 
allowables  are  d./wn.  the  b.^nkrupt-cies  .-.re  up. 
rigs  are  stacked,  oil  woikrrs  are  Idle  and 
scattered,  the  opcr.itors'  well  average  Is 
dreyxT,  the  co.st,';  arc  ctrratcr.  money  Is  harder 
to  !>:irrow,  the  IrU'^re.^t  r.ites  are  higher,  and 
the  excessive  Imports  of  foreign  oil  and 
jietroleum  products  has  pot  Its  foot  on  our 
necks.  Excessive  lm;K)rls  Is  the  plagtic.  Itch, 
and  cancer  wrapped  up  all  In  one  for  tlio'C 
of  us  charged  with  the  refponslblUty  of  keep- 
ing our  domestic  oil  industry  virile  ar.d  rc- 
sponijlve  to  national  emergency. 

During  the  Suez  crises  in  1956,  Okla- 
homa's oil  production  shot  up  from  500,- 
000  to  631,000  barrels  daily.  That  daily 
increase,  calculated  on  a  yearly  basis, 
would  represent  something  like  40  mil- 
lion barrels  of  crude  oil. 

From  1957  through  1960  Oklahoma 
lost  $6,460,200  in  tax  revenue  primarily 
because  of  the  decrease  in  crude  oil  pro- 
duction. In  1960  Oklahoma  produced 
21.7  million  barrels  fewer  than  in  1957. 

Tlie  oil  and  natural  gas  producing 
industry  faces  not  only  the  normal  busi- 
ness hazards  of  trying  to  keep  income 
ahead  of  costs;  it  also  must  carry,  at  its 
own  expense,  the  capacity  to  produce 
far  more  than  peacetime  demand  re- 
quires. 

Any  thinking  person  knows  that  we 
cajinot  count  on  Arabian  oil  to  come 
surging  across  the  sands  like  a  knight 
in  black  armor  to  save  us  in  case  of  war. 
With  the  blocking  of  the  Suez,  bombing 
of  pipelines,  submarine  control  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  by  direct  Soviet  inva- 
sion, the  Near  East  oil  supply  could  be 
shut  off  in  a  matter  of  hours  or  days. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  for  this  Nation's  security  that 
we  continue  to  promote  incentive  for  the 
search  of  deposits  of  oil  and  gas  by  both 
large  and  small  companies. 

This  can  be  done  by  maintaining  the 
27 '2 -percent  oil  depletion  allowable  and 
the  reduction  of  foreign  oil  imports. 

The  27  V2 -percent  oil  depletion  allow- 
able gives  incentive  to  all  oil  companies. 
It  must  be  maintained  to  help  balance 
with  the  tremendous  costs  of  wildcatting 
and  exploration. 

The  26-percent  Importation  of  foreign 
oil  should  be  slashed  to  14  percent  of  the 
domestic  market.  It  is  unrealistic  to 
eliminate  oil  importation  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  suicide  to  destroy  the 
American  oil  industry. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  cannot  fail 
to  heed  the  gasping  sound  of  this  basic 
industry.  We  cannot  be  so  blind  as  to 
sit  idly  by  while  the  oil  that  runs  our 
business,  agriculture,  and  military  is  shut 
off  like  water  through  a  faucet. 


The  Man  From  UliaoU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  5,  1962 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
fitting  that  98  years  after  the  "Man  From 
Illinois"  made  his  memorable  address 
which  will  live  through  the  ages,  another 
Illinoisan  stood  on  the  exact  spot,  this 
I)ast  November  19,  and  paid  him  a  glow- 
u\s  tribute.  His  was  a  unique  tribute  in 
that  he  compared  the  challenges  of  those 
days  to  many  we  face  today,  using  every 
highli.^ht  of  that  address  to  assure  us 
that  since  that  long-ago  time  we  have 
faced  crisis  after  crisis  and,  because  we 
are  a  nation  founded  on  liberty  and 
equality,  we  have  endured. 

Senator  Dirksen,  in  his  own  eloquent 
way,  painted  the  beautiful  word  picture 
which  follows: 

Address    of    the    Honorablx    Everett    Mc- 

KiNi.rT  DiKKSEN,  U.S.  Senator  From  Ilu- 

N-oi.s,  AT  Getttsburg  Battletieu)  on  the 

98th  Anniversaht  or  Abraham  Lincou>i's 

Gettysbtthg  Address  Which  Was  Deuveeed 

ON  November  19,  1863 

Four   score   nnd   eighteen   years   ago   this 

d:iy,  the  man  from  IlllnoU  stood  In  this  place. 

the  destiny  of  a  nation  upon  his  shoulders 

and  the  cares  of  conflict  graven  upon  his 

face. 

Prom  thousands  of  patriot  graves,  men  who 
had  fallen  beneath  a  July  sun  were  sp>eak- 
Ing  to  him.  From  his  anguished  soul  he  was 
trying  to  speak  to  and  for  them. 

He  waa  uneasy.  In  Ink  and  pencil  he 
drafted  and  redrafted  the  remarks  which 
he  was  invited  to  make.  His  mind  struggled 
to  embody  in  few  words  a  message  suited  to 
the  occasion,  setting  forth  the  reason  for 
the  conflict,  the  duty  still  at  hand,  and  the 
hope  for  the  future.  Yet,  out  of  deep  humil- 
ity, he  was  Impelled  to  say  that  It  was  not  the 
words  of  the  living  which  would  be  noted 
and  remembered  but  only  the  deeds  of  heroes 
who  had  fallen  here  for  the  Union. 

Consider  then  his  words.  He  spoke  of  our 
forefathers — those  who  were  here  before  him 
and  brought  forth  a  new  nation.  They  were 
but  one  of  many  generations  who  had  gone 
before,  a  part  of  the  endless  stream  which 
flows  through  time  and  history  and  gives 
continuity  to  our  national  life. 

Each  generation  added  to  the  inheritance 
which  it  received  from  those  who  had  gone 
before,  enriched  It  and  transmitted  it  to 
those  who  were  to  follow.  They  dug  the 
wells  and  planted  the  fields  and  vineyards 
from  which  those  who  came  after  were  re- 
freshed; they  built  the  roads  by  which  others 
traveled;  they  built  the  railroads  by  which 
people  and  things  were  transported;  they 
tilled  the  soil  from  which  came  food  and  sub- 
sistence; they  founded  the  industries  where 
men  worked;  they  gave  the  law  for  conunerce 
and  conduct  and  built  the  schools  by  which 
culture,  classics  and  communication  might 
become  an  open  book  to  all.  This  they 
did  —  those  generations  who  marched  be- 
fore— for  our  legacy  and  otir  trusteeship. 

The  new  nation  which  they  wrought  was 
conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
equality. 

How  freely  those  words  oo«ne  to  the  tongue 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth — liberty  and  equal- 
ity. And  what  strange  meanings  are  read 
Into  them. 

Men  8i>eak  of  liberty  even  as  it  is  being 
extinguished  before  their  eyes.    They  speak 
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of  liberty,  even  as  It  Is  being  transformed 
into  a  strange  gospel  Men  speak  (jf  liberty. 
even  as  her  domain  shrinks  irul  she  strug- 
gles for  survival.  Men  speak  of  liberty  even 
as  such  heresies  as  "better  Red  th.in  dead" 
rise  up  to  txe  embraced  by  tliuse  who  ha\e 
forgotten  freedom's  price  Bur:  the  man 
from  IlUn  iis  spoke  only  of  tfiat  liberty  which 
ennobles  and  dignifies  the  Individual  and 
preserves  his  godly  Image 

The  man  from  Illinois  sp<jke  of  a  nation 
dedicated  to  equality  Is  It  a  hollow  word 
with  which  to  beguile  multitudes  or  does  It 
have  meaning""  If  it  means  anything.  It 
must  mean  equality  before  the  law  equality 
of  oppor'i.iuty  and  equality  of  rights  or  it 
departs  from  the  concept  to  which  the  new 
Nation  w.is  dedicated  Narnw  the  meaning 
■  f  the  Word  as  we  will,  struggle  against  Its 
fulfillment  as  we  may.  hedge  It  with  condi- 
tions and  exceptions  to  strangle  its  full  im- 
port, It  couid  have  but  one  meainng  to  the 
man  from  Illinois  who  stood  here  98  years 
ago  and  that  Is  equality  under  a  Just  God. 
equality  under  mans  law,  and  equality  In 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  the  enjoyment  of 'lib- 
erty, and  freedom  for  each  to  pursue  happi- 
ness In  his  own  way 

Then  came  the  deathle.-is  question  which 
continues  U)  roll  down  times  corridor  with 
each  generation  Can  a  nation  so  conceived 
and  So  dedicated  long  endure? 

What  strange  doubts  assail  this  timid  gen- 
eration of  today  as  It  beholds  the  challenges 
to  both  liberty  and  equality. 

We  seem  beset  with  fear  not  faith,  with 
doubt  not  cf)nfidence.  with  compromise  not 
conviction,    with   dismay    not   dedication 

We  are  drenched  with  the  literature  of 
fear  and  doubt  Survival  has  become  the 
main  theme  The  fallout  shelter  from 
which  the  stars  of  hope  and  courage  cannot 
be  seen  h.is  become  the  symbol  of  our  fears 
and  mlsgu  ings 

Are  we  to  become  fearful,  unworthy  lega- 
tees in  a  blessed,  united  land  where  the 
earth  is  fertile  to  our  every  need,  where  the 
skills  and  ingenuity  of  men  are  boundless 
where  the  burdens  are  bearable  where  de- 
cent In  lug  i.s  within  the  reach  of  all  and 
where  the  genius  to  pn>duce  is  unlimited- 
Perhaps  we  have  lost  our  sense  of  con- 
tinuity Perhaps  we  have  forgotten  that  we 
move  in  that  same  endless  stream  which 
began  with  our  forefathers  and  which  will 
now  on  and  on  to  embrace  our  children  and 
our  chlldrens  children  If  we  have  there 
win  have  gone  with  It  that  sense  of  Individ- 
ual responsibility  which  is  the  la.st  best  hope 
that  a  nation  conceived  In  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  equality  can   long  endure 

Comes  then  the  reminder  from  the  man 
from  Illinois  Men  died  here  and  men  are 
sleeping  here  who  fought  jnder  a  July  sun 
that  the  Nation  ml^'ht  endure,  united  free 
tolerant,   and   devoted   to   equality 

The  tack  was  unfinished  It  is  never  quite 
flnished 

FYeedom  Is  never  fully  won  at  any  given 
time  or  pl.ice  From  Runnymede  and  the 
M.igna  Carta  until  now  Is  7 '  ,  centuries  Has 
there  been  a  gener.ition  m  which  liberty  has 
not  been  ch.Ulenged  in  one  form  or  .mother^ 
In  the  day  of  our  forefathers,  the  challenge 
was  from  a  king  and  his  ministers  to  a 
people 

When  our  Capital  was  burned  by  the 
British  in  1814  it  was  an  imperious  sovereun 
against  an  infant  land 

When  the  man  from  Illinois  stood  here 
98  years  ago  it  was  the  challenge  flowing 
from  oi;e  of  the  uns..lved  problems  In  the 
Constitution 

Three  score  years  ago.  it  was  a  helpless 
island    people   against   a    foreign    tvrant 

Twice  In  our  own  time.  It  was  the  chal- 
lenge of  aut.xracy  and  dictatorship  versus 
freedom  and  self-determination. 

And,  today.  It  Is  the  ch.ilienge  of  cold  war 
born  strangely  enough  In  the  crucible  of  hot 
war  It  is  the  challenge  of  a  despotic,  deceit- 
ful  system    with    its   own    prophets,   its   own 


holy  book.  Its  own  specious  promises  of  salva- 
tion. Its  own  Image  of  man  as  a  creature 
without  dignity  or  the  everlasting  hope  of 
anothe.-  more  glorious  life. 

But  '.he  challenge  to  freedom  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  forces  from  without  It  embraces 
also  those  Individuals  and  groups  who  are 
unceasing  In  their  efforts  to  expand  the 
powers  and  functions  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment and  have  it  Intrude  more  deeply  Into 
the  afT.ilrs  of  the  people. 

These,  all  these,  are  the  continuing  chal- 
lenges to  freedom  and  the  task  of  the 
defenders  Is  never  finished 

C'lmes  now  the  shining  hope  and  the  duty 
With  which  the  m.m  from  Illinois  charged 
his  countrymen. 

The  hopje — a  new  birth  of  freedom  But 
can  there  be  a  birth  without  labor  and  pain? 

Dare  we  in  this  soft  age  believe  when  men 
shrink  from  pain  and  sacrifice  that  a  new 
birth  of  freedom  and  a  new  sense  of  mission 
can  come  without  pain  ' 

And  then  the  further  hope  that  self- 
government  shall  not  perish  He  did  not 
mean  government  of  the  few  but  of  all.  He 
did  no-,  say  government  by  the  few  but  by 
all  He  did  not  say  government  for  the  few 
but  for  all 

But  the  key  to  all  Is  government  by  the 
people  for  the  certain  way  to  lose  the  precious 
power  of  self-government  is  failure  Uj  use  It 

So  spoke  the  man  from  Illinois  98  years 
ago  this  day. 

His  Imperishable  word>  are  as  fresh  today 
as  when  they  were  uttered 

The  problem  today  is  the  same  as  in  his 
day — whether  In  this  uneasy,  fevered  world, 
this  or  any  nation  founded  on  liberty  and 
equality  can  long  endure 

The  duty  Is  the  same — the  duty  Imposed 
upon  us  as  a  part  of  that  endless  procession 
of  men  and  women  to  build  and  ennoble  this 
good  land  and  carry  on  the  unfinished  work 

The  bonds  are  the  same,  for  the  living 
cannot  separate  themselves  from  their  obli- 
gation to  the  dead 

The  need  is  the  siime — for  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  as  the  lamps  of  liberty  go  out  in 
many  places,  either  by  force  and  brutality  or 
by  default 

The  challenge  is  the  same — for  this  genera- 
tion U->  come  out  of  the  gloomy  shelters  of 
defeatism  and  despair  and  assert  freedoms 
cau.'e  under  God  to  all  the  world  with  the 
same  vigor  and  purpose  which  marked  the 
course  of   the  man  irom   Illinois 

His  name  you  know— Abraham  Lincoln 


Weit  Virginia  Council  on  Children  and 
Youth  Holdi  Significant  Conference — 
Justice  Clark  and  Governor  Barron 
Speak 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARK.S 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

of      VM' •>  r     VIHGtNl,\ 

IN  THE  •SEN.'VTE  OF  THE   UNTI-ED  STATES 
Monday.  February  5,  1962 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  it 
wa.s  m.v  privilr-.'  to  have  bpcii  afforded 
opportunity  to  participate  on  January 
26.  1962.  in  .sessions  of  the  West  Virginia 
Council  of  the  White  Hou.se  Conference 
on   Children   and    Youth   at  Charlest^jn 

It  was  my  further  pleasure  to  have  had 
the  honor  of  introducing'  the  Honorable 
Tom  C  Clark.  As.sociate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  ,he  United  States. 

The  principal  discu-ssion  theme  during 
the   3-day   meeting   was    the   important 


subject      "The      Unemployed,      Out-of 
School  Youth  " 

As  Tom  Cummings  of  the  Charleston 
Daily  Mail  staff  wrote  for  the  Friday 
afterncwn,  January  26.  Lssue  of  that 
newspaper 

Evidence  accumulated  .shows  that  dropout 
from  public  school  is  a  chronic  eduratiou.il 
ailment  in  West  Virginia  Those  attending 
a  3-day  conference  (of  the  West  Virginia 
Council  of  the  White  House  Conferince  on 
Children  and  Youth)  to  study  the  problem 
are  pmblng  for  an  answer.  At  the  moment 
there  apfx-iirs  to  be  no  exact  formula  for  a 
successful  preventi'.e 

But.  Mr  President,  the  subject  was 
appropriately  and  cogently  di.scu.s,sed  by 
As.sociatr  Justice  Clark,  Gov.  W.  W  Bar- 
ron of  West  VirLnnia.  and  other  confer- 
ence speakers,  including  Dr.  Donald  M. 
Burke  of  Elkins.  council  president;  Rev 
SUicy  I..  Groscup  of  Morgantown; 
Pharts  Ret-der.  executive  secretary  of 
Ihr  Wist  Virginia  Education  A.s.sociation; 
Hon  Hulett  C  Smith,  commi.ssioner  of 
the  West  Viri-'inia  Department  of  Com- 
merce, David  L  Francis,  president  of 
Prince.ss  Coals.  Inc  ,  and  former  mavor 
of  Huntiii.iton,  W.  Va 

.Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  C()ngre.s- 
sioNAL  Rf(  ORD  my  remarks  on  the  occa- 
sion of  introducing'  Justice  Clark;  al.so 
extracts  from  Justice  Clark's  smniflcant 
addre.ss.  and  briefs  of  other  speakers' 
contributions  on  the  subject  as  rejxirted 
by  Mr  Cummmgs  in  the  Charleston 
Daily  Mall  and  by  John  W.  Yago,  staff 
writer  for  the  Charleston  Gazette. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mt'iits  referred  to  were  oidered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 

lUVMRKS     tlY      .^K.N-ATOR     JeNNIN(;,S     HANDOtPH 

Dkmo.hm  <>  WtsT  Virginia,  lNrRotu(iNc 
.\s.s<M  lAfK  j!  sri(  r  Tom  C  Clark  at  Meft- 
i.Ni,  OK  ruE  Wf.sr  Virginia  Coun(  ii  or  the 
Whiik  Hot  .sk  Cei.vfERrNcr  on  Chii  drin  and 

YoriM      U,NNI'a.    lii-oNl    HoTtl..    CHARIfSTON, 

W    Va  ,  January  2t3,  iy(52 

(iovernor  Barron  Dr  Burke,  Ju.>-tke  Clark. 
;  ixl.es  .iiKl  gentlem.m,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  be  a  p^irticipant  in  this  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  The  Unemployed, 
Out-of-School  Youth  ••  I  fully  reali/e  the 
serlousne.ss  of  the  problem  of  the  increasing 
number  of  students  who  fail  to  graduate 
from  the  schools  of  our  State  It  Is  most 
gratifying  to  know  that  a  solution  for  the 
situation  IS  being  sought  Your  ta.sk  is  clial- 
:<'!ig;ng  and  the  po.sjtive  result.s  will  be  .i 
reiA.irdmg  achievement 

Y.iur  pl.uinlng  conunittee  for  this  meeting 
should  be  cngnitulated  for  lu  choice  oi 
our  guest  speaker  I  can  think  of  no  Amer- 
Iciin  more  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
youth  of  the  Nutlon  than  the  Honorable  Tom 
C.  Clark  Associate  Justice  of  the  .'<uiireme 
Court  of  the  United  .suites 

Justice  Cl.irk  s  elforts  on  behalf  ol  the 
boys  of  America  is  best  exemplified  bv  his 
selection  as  '  Big  Brother  of  the  Year"  In 
1950  Much  of  his  work  with  youth  is  cen- 
tered around  the  Boy  Scouts  He  now  holds 
several  high-ranking  positions  in  this  splen- 
did org.inlz.itlon,  such  its  a  member-.it-large 
of  the  Natumal  Council  and  as  a  member 
oi  the  committee  (.n  rural  service  He  w.is 
awarded  the  "Silver  Buffalo"  by  the  Boy 
.Scouts  of  Amerlc;i  In  June  of  1960  In  recog- 
nition of  his  leadership. 

Justice  Clark  has  also  helped  awaken  our 

Country     to     the     necessity     of     expanding 

Juvenile     opportunity.       Probably     his     best 

kn(,.wn  endeavor  wus  his  sponsorship  of  the 

Freedom  Train     whkli  has  carried  the  orlg- 
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m.il  historic  document*  on  exhibition  across 
the  United  States. 

Of  course,  the  suoiess  attained  by  Justice 
Clark  Is  not  confined  to  his  work  with  young 
people.  The  accomplishments  of  this  native 
Tex.m  have  been  many  since  he  first  Joined 
the  U  S  Department  of  Justice  as  an  attor- 
ney in  1937  He  advanced  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Department  during  an  8-year  period, 
and  In  1945  was  app<ilnted  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  by  President  Truman. 

During  his  tenure  iis  our  Nation's  Attorney 
(leneral.  this  celebrated  Jurist  was  recognized 
for  his  work  for  clvli  rights  and  better  citi- 
zenship, his  support  of  public  education 
ugalnst  crime,  and  his  aggressive  attack 
.ig.iinst  the  Infiltration  of  communism. 

In  1949.  Preslder.t  Truman  nominated 
Justice  Clark  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  He  succeeded  Justice  Frank 
Murphy  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Court. 
and  has  been  servlnif  in  that  capacity  with 
distinction  in  the  law  and  devotion  to  public 
service. 

It  Is  a  personal  pleasure  and  an  official 
privilege  to  jiresent  our  esteemed  and  emi- 
nent Jurist  Tom  C  Clark.  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Excerpts  From  an  Address  by  Hon.  Tom 
C  Clark,  Associate  Justice  or  the  Su- 
preme   CctJRT    or    "H*    UNITED    STATES    Be- 

roBT  THE  WrsT  VimciNiA  Council  or  the 

White    House    Co><r«HENCi    on    Children 

AND  Youth.  Charieston.  W.  Va..  January 

26.   1962: 

Your  excellency,  (Jovernor  Barron,  Sena- 
tor Randolph,  dlstlaguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen.  8  months  ago  today  I>r. 
James  Bryant  Cone.nt  told  600  men  and 
women  gathered  In  Washington  from  all 
over  the  country  "that  the  problem  you 
are  here  to  discuss  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  our  free  society  •  •  •  The  existence  of 
thousands  of  youths  •  •  •  who  are  both 
out  of  school  and  out  of  work  Is  an  explosive 
situation." 

We  gather  here  today  under  the  auspices 
of  the  West  Virginia  Council  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 
to  discuss  the  same  problem — the  unem- 
ployed, out-of-pchool  boy  and  girl.  As  Dr. 
Conunt  s.ild  to  the  Washington  group,  which 
was  brought  together  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Children  and  Youth,  "Especially 
shocking  •  •  •  was  the  discovery  that  the 
problem  of  youth  Is  literally  nobcxly's  affair." 
This  Is.  as  Dr  Conant  said,  Indeed  un- 
fortunate 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  here  in  West  Vir- 
ginia responsible  citizens  such  as  yourselves, 
from  the  Governor  on  down,  are  making  It 
their  affair  This  is  particularly  encouraging 
in  View  of  the  appraisal  of  Dr,  Conant  that 
the  problem  Is  social  dynamite.  This  Is 
a  t.ig  that  he  placed  upon  It  after  receiving 
spec.al  reports  Indicating  that  In  one  area 
of  our  country  59  percent  of  the  boys  between 
16  and  21  years  of  age  were  both  out  of  school 
and  out  of  work,  while  In  another  area 
the  boys  and  girls  out  of  school  and  out  of 
work  reached  70  percent  of  those  In  the  same 
age  brackets  I  note  that  a  report  of  your 
division  of  vocational  education  Indicates 
that  there  Is  a  consistent  dropout  among 
sttidents  of  some  60  percent  from  the  1st 
through  the  12th  grade.  This  Is  Indeed  dis- 
tressing What  Is  more,  the  percentage  of 
driipout.s  between  the  ninth  grade  and  high 
schcxjl  graduation  seems  to  consistently  run 
ver  40  percent.  Apparently  these  figures 
are  on  a  statewide  basis.  In  my  view,  until 
we  have  an  accurate  statistical  picture  about 
the  unemployed,  out-of -school  boy  and  girl, 
wc  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  effectively  Im- 
prove the  situation.  This.  I  believe.  Is  the 
first  task  of  every  community,  namely,  to 
find  out  block  by  block,  school  by  school, 
city  by  city.  Just  what  the  facts  are  about 
the  unemployed,  out-of-school  youths. 


It  Is  also  most  encouraging  to  note  that 
your  3-day  program,  beginning  yesterday.  Is 
an  intensive  one  of  wide  coverage.  It  Is  the 
more  impressive  to  me  because  It  has  at- 
tracted here  the  leaders  of  your  great  State. 
Participating  In  it  are  many  public  officials, 
rellglotis  leaders,  educators,  social  workers, 
criminologists,  physical  education  and  rec- 
reation experts,  and  business  leaders  and 
their  Industrial  organizations.  I  mention 
business  leaders  and  their  organizations  last 
because  they  are,  I  believe,  most  Important 
to  the  success  of  any  program  aimed  at  the 
transformation  of  unemployed,  school  drop- 
outs to  employed,  dropln  students.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  organization  of  such 
an  Impressive  conference.  I  am  honored 
to  be  a  part  of  It  and  I  hope  that  It  may 
become  the  means  of  alleviating  the  dis- 
tressing problem  that  faces  West  Virginia 
youths  today. 

I  read  and  hear  much  about  Juvenile 
problems  at  the  national  level.  Some  States 
seem  to  think  that  It  Is  a  national  problem 
and  should  therefore  be  handled  by  the  Co.n- 
gress.  The  Congress  has  been  giving  some 
thought  to  the  problem,  as  evidenced  by 
the  Introduction  last  session  of  the  Youth 
Employment  Opportunities  Act  of  1961  and 
a  bill  by  Congressman  PniKiNa  authorlzi  g 
pilot  training  and  employment  programs  for 
youth.  I  am  happy  to  see.  however,  that  you. 
the  people  of  West  Virginia,  are  now  awaiting 
or  depending  upon  the  passage  of  Federal 
legislation.  Rather  than  passing  the  buck 
to  Washington  you  have  started  an  affirma- 
tive program  of  your  own.  Certainly  the 
National  Government  has  a  role  In  the 
youth  problems  of  today,  but,  as  our  Vice 
President  said  a  while  ago.  It  should  be  one 
of  leadership,  not  of  domination.  As  I  see 
It,  the  situation  Is  a  local  one  varying  by 
communities  and  dependent  largely  on  the 
local  economy.  The  Federal  Government 
should  and  I  am  sure  will  render  Indirect 
and  supplemental  assistance  such  as  the 
States  may  need  in  public  education,  em- 
ployment service*,  and  the  creation  of  a 
favorable  national  climate  for  the  promo- 
tion of  an  effective  local  program. 

Many  people  suggest  that  we  need  more 
Federal  criminal  laws;  others  advise  that  we 
should  enforce  State  and  local  laws,  give 
police  more  authority,  enact  registration 
statutes,  and  adopt  loitering  and  curfew  or- 
dinances. It  seems  to  me,  though,  that  one 
of  the  solutions  is  the  attack  that  you  are 
making  on  the  unemployed,  out-of-school 
youth. 

As  I  see  It,  the  representatives  of  business, 
labor  and  public  education  can  get  this  Job 
done.  In  addition  to  transforming  the  un- 
employed dropout  to  an  employed  dropln, 
they  can  build  up  the  morale  of  our  youth, 
carry  on  a  continuous  program  of  Job  train- 
ing, and  through  a  cooperative  stewardship 
bring  about  a  lessening  of  the  number  of 
youths  that  today  face  life  with  such  a  dark 
vision. 

These  are  just  a  few  random  suggestions 
which  I  am  sure  your  experts  have  already 
considered.  Let  me  say  again  I  do  not  have 
the  answers.  I  do  know  that  we  must  arouse 
the  public  at  the  local  level  to  the  neces- 
sity of  action.  Meetings  such  as  you  are 
having  here  today  can  do  much  to  bring  this 
about;  Indeed  the  answer  to  the  question 
that  you  probe  Into  today  rests  in  your 
hands.  If  from  your  gathering  can  come  a 
determined  effort  and  an  organized  plan  to 
go  after  this  problem  on  a  statewide  basis, 
I  am  sure  that  you  can  solve  It.  In  addi- 
tion, I  believe  that  your  program  can  be 
organized  so  that  It  will  bring  home  to  all 
mothers  and  fathers  the  Importance  of  their 
children  mastering  a  trade  as  well  as  ob- 
taining at  least  a  high  school  education.  In 
this  manner  your  long-term  target  can  well 
bring  a  stop  not  only  to  the  unemployed 
dropouts  but  also  to  the  JuvAlle  delin- 
quency problem  that  Is  Increasing  through- 
out the  Nation  year  by  year.    I  am  sure  that 


the  National  Committee  for  Children  and 
Youth  can  render  you  great  assistance  in 
this  regard.  In  addition,  I  am  greatly  grati- 
fied to  know  that  the  President  has  recently 
appointed  two  committees,  which  likewise  I 
am  sure  could  be  of  great  service  to  you  In 
your  work.  The  first  is  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Youth  and  Employment,  and  the 
second  Is  the  President's  Committee  on  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime.  They 
are  each  made  up  of  distinguished  citizens 
who  are  dedicated  to  young  people,  and 
many  of  whom  devote  most  of  their  time  to 
their  problems. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  I  bid  you  god- 
speed in  your  work.  I  am  sure  that  as  you 
continue  it  there  will  be  created  among  all 
of  us  a  more  genuine  attachment  to  youth 
In  their  problems  and  a  real  desire  to  assist 
In  their  solution.  Yes,  I  know  It  will  take 
some  years  of  hard  work,  but  I  for  one  be- 
lieve, as  do  you,  that  our  boys  and  girls  are 
worth  It. 


Gov.  W.  W.  Barron  Delivers  Keynote 
Aid  ESS  at  West  Virginia  Council  of 
V,h:te    House    Conference    on    Children 

an-d  Ycuih 

Governor  Barron,  who  spoke  at  the  first 
gene  al  session  in  his  role  as  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  council,  said  dropouts  represent 
one  facet  of  West  Virginia's  backwardness. 

"Unemployed,  out-of -school  youth  are  not 
Just  a  school  problem,"  the  Governor  as- 
serted, and  remarked:  "These  boys  and  girls 
represent  a  symptom  of  the  larger  problem 
in  West  VI  ginta — the  need  for  modernizing 
and  updating  everything  that  holds  progress 
back." 

Noting  that  the  greatest  rate  of  school 
dropouts  is  between  the  6th  and  10th 
grades.  Governor  Barron  said  that  "this  is 
the  Impressionable  age  for  most  children" 
and  he  declared  that  youth  in  this  age  cate- 
gory are  easily  misled  into  believing  that 
economic  security  is  better  than  educational 
stature. 

The  Governor  suggested  a  better  educa- 
tional pattern  to  hold  the  interest  of  the 
growing  children  and  admonished  that  "we 
cannot  accept  the  philosophy  that  most 
dropouts  are  people  who  can't  do  quality 
school  work." 

He  pointed  to  statistics  showing  that  more 
than  half  of  group  of  dropouts  studied  re- 
cently were  fully  capable  of  continuing  In 
their  school  work — had  they  been  properly 
motivated 

Governor  Barron  expressed  the  candid 
opinion  that  "West  Virginia  is  overproducing 
undereducated  people,"  and  he  urged  coordi- 
nated activity  by  government  and  other 
groups  to  overcome  the  school  dropout  prob- 
lem. He  said  the  fact  that  the  State's  edu- 
cated people  are  leaving  in  too  great  numbers 
while  those  who  drop  out  of  school  and  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  threatens  the 
future  leadership  and  well-being  of  the 
State. 

The  Governor  noted  that  West  Virginia's 
high  rate  of  public  school  dropouts  is  not 
an  isolated  fact  and  he  declared:  "It  is  sim- 
ply the  visible  sjmiptom  of  a  whole  social, 
economic,  and  educational  complex  that  was 
never  intentionally  put  together,  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  by  anyone." 

The  dropout  problem,  he  said,  has  never 
before  been  seriously  considered  because  it 
posed  no  great  problem  for  the  State.  But 
advancing  Industrial  technology  and  auto- 
mation, he  added,  now  have  eliminated  a 
labor  market  for  the  undereducated. 

"Too  many  of  our  public  school  prod- 
ucts— the  dropouts — are  no  longer  salable 
on  the  labor  market,"  Governor  Barron  as- 
serted. He  noted  the  seriousness  of  the 
problems  by  citing  statistics  showing  that  of 
the  57.825  pupils  who  enrolled  in  the  first 
grade  In  1948  only  22,107  of  them  graduated 
from  high  school  In  1960.  He  said  that  only 
14  of  the  State's  55  counties  graduate  at 
least  half  of  their  first  graders. 
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■  We  .ire  failing  Ir;  the  bLLiiiieia  .j'  iiiixleru 
Kovernraent."  the  Governor  admor.i&hed. 
"and  we  are  falling  In  modern  educatlim 
»hen  our  product  Is  neither  Siuabia  on  the 
labor  market  nor  a  solid.  se;f-sustai;.lijnj 
n.cmber   of  our  society." 

Oovernar  Barron  then  offered  these 
suggestions: 

Build  eli^ht  regional  vocational  schools 
and  e^t.ibllsh  mobile  vocatlon.il  sch(X)ls  for 
other  areas,  create  br:inch  cilleties  to  bring 
mere  educatlunal  opportunities  to  youth  at 
the  c-ommuiiity  level,  extend  the  influence 
of  college.^  and  universities  to  the  technical 
and  precolletce  level,  expand  on-the-^ib 
training;  e.-^tabllsh  new  courses  In  the 
schools  and  pr  ivlde  m(jre  counciehng 
servlceii 


Washinfton  Report 


EXIEN-ION'  OF  ItLM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

(  y  T  f.  X  \  s 
IN  THi;  Ht  )USE  OP  RF.i'RE.SFNTATIVE.S 

Monday,  February  5.  1062 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Speakf-r.  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  news- 
letter of  February  3, 1962 . 

Washington  Rkport 
(By  Congressman  Bju'ce  Ai  org  Flfh  Dis- 
trict, Texas  February  :3,  lyti2i 
Thp  Presiflent  asked  Congress  thl.<  Tueek  f  r 
•  lOO  mllM.n  to  buy  United  Nations  bunds. 
Inasmuch  as  I  ha*. e  Intr'-du>:ed  a  ret~ulutlun 
demanding  that  the  United  St-ites  withdraw 
fr  )m  the  UN..  I  am  In  complete  dLsagree- 
ment  with  any  f-orther  subsidy  to  that  or- 
ganization Any  earlier  hope  on  oiu'  p.irt 
that  the  UN.  wovUd  keep  peace  In  the  world 
ha«  Ion 4  been  shattered  by  a  union  of  na- 
tions that  seems  more  bent  on  destroying 
freedi  m  and  the  United  SUtes  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  than  for  any  other  purpo.->e. 
A  Xf\\f't/  of  recent  acti<in.'?  of  the  UN.  and 
a  simple  recitation  of  the  anLi-U.d.  actions 
over  the  years  and  the  subservience  to  the 
Soviet  Uiilon  Is  enough  to  prove  Ui  my  satis- 
faction membership  in  and  subsidy  for  the 
United  Nitlons  is  not  In  the  self-lj.terest  of 
our  own  Natl'  in. 

No  amount  of  flippancy  on  the  part  of  tiie 
President  In  attempting  to  Ju.stify  authoriz- 
ing Pierre  Salinger,  his  publicity  n.an.  to 
meet  with  the  Russians  Is  going  to  keep  the 
American  people  from  remembering  these 
imp^jrtant  facts:  (1)  We  have  never  won  by 
talking  with  the  C<<mniunist^.  They  always 
have  gained  while  we  made  conres-^luna.  Re- 
sult of  the  V.enna  Conference  between  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Khrusluhev  wms  the 
building  of  Che  wall  In  Berlin,  and  a  further 
setback  for  the  free  world,  (2/  There  u  noth- 
ing la  Salingers  background  or  experience 
land  he  is  not  an  oillcial  re.-ponsible  Ut  tlie 
people)  which  leads  us  to  belle-. e  he  can 
successfully  deal  with  the  Sjviets.  (The 
President  did  not  nn.swer  this  in  hl^  prf>s 
conference  i  (Jj  Secret  diplomacy  has  al- 
ways failed  I  believe  Uie  people  Iw.e  tl^e 
right  to  knew,  the  press  has  a  du'y  t  >  dis- 
cuss, the  Presidents  goals  In  followiiig  his 
present  cour  e  of  courting  the  K.-einlm  s 
royal  fami.y  through  his  news  secretary. 
While  we  appreciate  humor,  Uie  A.iierlran 
people  find  n.jthlng  funny  in  the  many  times 
t.ie  Communista  have  u.sed  such  niee'..ng.s  as 
now  proposed  to  gain  re«[>€Ctability  ar;d  lur- 
ther  their  dedicated  aim  of  enai.uu  »;  Uie 
world. 

On  the  Dallas  Federal  Building  It  lo  a 
my.-,tery  to  me  why  the  President,  who  is 
ca..ing  for  a  balanced  budget,  would  opp- ae 


a  project  which  will  sa'. e  the  taxpa>erh  fiy^  - 
00(1  a  year  in  present  rentals.  Although  tlie 
President  iisked  Congress  for  7U  new  ways  to 
spend  money  lu  his  budget  and  economic 
nies,sages.  he  seem.^  reluctant  to  include  a 
project  which  will  save  money  I  will  con- 
tinue my  effi^rts  to  get  apprv^val  by  tiie  Ap- 
proprlatio.'is  Committee  of  thl.s  project  which 
h.is  been  proven  on  V^  merits  u.i  be  right. 

My  Comm. '.tee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  deep- 
ly involved  iu  writing  a  t»ix  bill.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  end  result  U  not  going  to  be  de- 
sirable as  It  should  be.  Whiit.  la  needed  U 
complete  t»ix  reform  ^uid  revision,  not  the  hit 
nnd  miss  metliod  we  are  now  employ. ng 
Examp.es  i/f  wlicre  we  will  ful  siiort.  il. 
Fjrelgn  In-.eslment.  People  will  be  furcetl  t4j 
pay  tax  on  money  they  do  not  have.  The  UkX 
IS  t*M>  high  and  will  only  breed  new  troubles 
and  inequlues  i2)  TeiiUiti;e  approval  has 
been  given  to  cut  entertainment  ex|5e^^fces-i»*^ 
arbitrary  50  percent  with  no  regard  Uj  legiti- 
macy. If  entertainment  expona.-.-*  axe  not 
legitimate,  wliy  should  we  allow  a  50  pt-.'-cent 
deduction?  If  they  are  a  legitim.ite  business 
expense  they  should  be  fully  deducuble  A 
better  approach  to  this  and  other  tax  prob- 
lems, enactment  of  tlie  Alger -Uakei- Her  long 
bill  for  tiix  re.'orm  and  eliminate  deductions 
such  us  entertainment  expense. 

The  Hou.e  passed  UR  8a00.  the  college 
facilities  bill.  My  oppositivjn  w:is  ba.  ed  on. 
1 1 )  The  principle  of  taJtlng  Feder;il  money 
to  stlmulaie  education  Ls  wrong.  Our  na- 
tiomil  debt  is  neartng  $300  billion  Taxes  are 
already  too  high.  We  are  reaclung  the 
breaking  point  financially  {Z,  Public  ex- 
penditure of  Feder.U  money  Ut  support  col- 
leges is  killing  private  exptnditure  and  will 
e.entually  replace  private  contributions  U) 
the  detriinent  of  higher  education  inst.tu- 
Uons.  (J)  Federal  regulations  must  follow 
Federal  expenditures,  but  are  wrong  when 
imposed  In  the  educational  held.  Edu.  itiou 
of  freemtn  must  renxAln  Irei-  and  that 
means  free  of  Government  control.  (4;  The 
necessiiry  scp.ir.Uion  c  f  church  and  state 
now  conaicta  with  the  denonilnaUonal 
schools  of  h'gher  education  receiving  loans 
or  grants.  (5)  Imposition  of  further  Federal 
regulation  in  Imposing  Davis-Bacon  .\ct  pro- 
visions In  building  college  facilities  fc,t>  re- 
tary  of  Labor  will  set  w.iges  .'or  coiiJirucUoii 
and  tliere  is  no  recourse  in  any  court  from 
h.s  arbitiary  decision.  In  opposing  this 
poorly  written  bill  I  am  for  higher  education 
and  the  right  of  e\e.'y  student  who  wanus  a 
college  education  to  get  It.  But  they  mu^t 
Want  and  seek  it.  It  cannot  be  a  gift  from 
the  Federal  Government  and  still  give  us  Uie 
hope  of  maintaining  a  free  society  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  system 

The  esiablishment  of  a  new  Cabinet  P-.'St 
for  Urban  .\ffalrs  .ts  demanded  by  the  Presi- 
dent Is  not  going  tij  improve  urh.m  affairs 
Our  private  economy  operating  at  Uie  ioc.U 
le.el  can  serve  people  in  otir  ciUes  better 
tlian  any  bureaucrat  or  comoinallon  of  bu- 
roiuTi's  directed  out  of  W.Lshlngton  can. 
Ilie  President's  attempt  to  make  Uils  a  po- 
litical Issue  by  injecting  the  race  question  Is 
in  poor  grace  and  will  not,  I  am  sure,  fool 
tlie  pei  Pie. 


Il  Space  a  Challenge  to  Religicn? 

EXTENSION  OF  RKM.MIKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or    NFW     V     RK 

IN-   niE  MOr^r.  OF  HF.PHEi^E.VTA  nVE.S 

Monday.  February  5,  1962 

Mr  .\NFUSO.  Mr  Speaker.  o;i  Fri- 
day evening.  February  2.  I  had  the  great 
plea^sure  of  addresMng  the  Fathers  Club 


of  Uit.  Ursuiine  School  m  New  RochelJe. 
NY.,  on  Lhe  .'subject  i  "la  Space  a  Chal- 
lenge to  Religion?" 

The  mertini?  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Gabriel  Eund.schuh.  president  of  the 
Fathers  Club  of  the  school,  and  I  wa.s 
introduced  by  my  old  friend.  Uie  Ilon- 
or.iblo  PctiT  Ciimpbell  Brown,  former 
corporaUon  counsel  of  the  city  of  New 
Yorlc.  and  also  well  remembered  by  my 
colleagUt«!  for  h.is  dLsUnguu»heci  servin 
here  In  Washington  as  Chairman  of  the 
.■^"ubversive  Activities  Control  Board 

I  accepted  thi.'-  invitation  because  an- 
otlier  dear  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  Alexander 
J.  Conic,  \\rote  me  that  the  Si^U-rs  of 
Uie  Ursuiine  School,  tonether  with  tlie 
4U0  men  conipriMiig  the  Fathers  Club, 
uould  be  overioyed  to  have  me  address 
them  on  the  subject  of  spare. 

The  ple.isure  was  all  mine, 

FulloAi:;^  LS  th.e  text  of  my  address: 

.\iii)Rf-^sA  i)T  C0N1.K1...8MAN  Vu-roR  I,  ANrr.s«j 
I.N  .Nfw  YviRK,  Kbioat,  Fvhruary  2,  litUJ 
Mr  (hairmiiti  and  friend*-  I  want  to  d;."»- 
cuss  with  you  t  (l,iy  a  siibjert  wn.rh  I 
believe,  all  of  y  •';  w.U  Und  interest  .ng  and 
thouKiit  provoking  As  you  know.  I  nm  a 
men.brr  .f  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Scleni  e 
nnd  Astrnnauftrs  and  f.\'.\^i>  !)rlng  nppointcd 
to  this  committee  I  ttnd  tlir  field  nf  .<irtence 
extremely  exciting  and  I  keep  thinking  atv-nt 
It  more  and  more. 

I  uni  a;-;u  a  drt-ply  religious  persnt;  a.*  a.-*- 
all  of  >ou  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  ha\  e 
chosen  as  my  topic:  "Is  Space  a  Chall.  nge 
to  Religion''  This  Is  not  a  simple  suliject 
It  is  actUilly  the  fid  probW  m  of  '•p.ellglon 
and  Science"  Eacli  time  there  t.x  a  slg- 
ninrant  adv.-iiice  or  a  m.'\J  r  breaktbroiu-h  in 
the  sci.-ntlflc  world,  we  again  take  tip  the 
question 

In  recent  years  it  Is  the  exploration  of 
outer  space  which  lia«  captured  the  lni..«l- 
n  iM'.n  I  f  p.-  ;,:,_•  .,'l  ,..,T  t:;c  World  At  the 
sime  i.nc  It  has  s«  •  nninv  of  them  to  think 
aix'ut  rflh-:on  «ome  pri>fe«."»  to  se«-  In  all 
this  a  .  hall-  nge  Ui  religion.  Theologv  Is  not 
my  field  of  8jx>cla!lz.itlon  •  my  Interest  In 
thU  He:  I  is  limited  to  that  of  the  (  rdlrniry 
U>-man  and  devout  church(rr>er 

The  great  American  poet  and  phllo^,  piirr 
Carl  .-^andb  .rg  tells  the  story  how  he  once 
me*  with  the  famous  physicist.  Dr  J  R/hert 
OpjH-nheimer.  who  played  a  leadlnt:  roif  hi 
th*"  development  of  at<mi'c  enerirv-  H;ind- 
burg  a.^ked  him  this  question:  •"Tell  m^ 
when  you  finally  shattered  the  aUim  whi.  h 
is  the  smallest  particle  of  matter,  and  It 
came  apar".    wl.at  were  the  pleren''" 

Dr  Or)F>ennelmer  replied  "When  the  .itom 
was  split.  It  dldnt  o..me  ap.Tt  In  piece-;  It 
crone  npirt  in  thh  gs  th.t  never  existed 
before  " 

To  thus  d;>y  we  don't  know  all  the  «eorpt5 
of  Oods  universe,  anymore  than  we  know 
the  seorets  of  O  .d's  ways  It  In  true  thnt 
In  recent  vears  Wf  hsve  insde  great  pmeres^ 
In  .scirntm-  research  We  have  learned  s 
great  deal  about  outer  ttjUKc^  we  are  awate 
of  the  (!lT.ru!t;es  Involved,  w.-  know  of  the 
explorati  :is  beint:  unrlertaken  now  and  thone 
planned  for  the  futiire  And  vet.  the  more  i 
learn  about  all  thl.s,  th»>  morel  eonie  to  the 
eon.  hwion  that  n;inklnd  atlll  needs  to 
priy  and.  If  we  are  wL-^e,  we  should  prnv 
very  hard 

In  one  of  hl.s  Ins*  annual  Chrlafmas  mes- 
SAKes  t  )  the  world,  the  la'e  Pope  Plus  XII. 
speaking  f  f  the  divine  grandeur  and  Its 
meaning  u,  m  inklnd.  .said  this- 

•There  Is  reason.  Indeed,  for  asking  with 
fear  and  anxte'y  If  mcxiern  man  Is  still  dls- 
IV'SPd  to  allow  himself  to  yield  to  a  super- 
HHMirnl  tru'h  so  sublime,  to  be  penetrated 
by  the  Joy  11  has  t^->  offer;  who  la  so  sure  of 
himself  and  his  future,  he  darea  all.  urged 
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b\  an  insatiable  desire  to  know  nature's 
deepest  secrets,  to  bend  its  forces  to  his  own 
will,  eager  to  penetrate  In  his  own  person  the 
Interplanetary  spaces  In  truth  modern 
man  precisely  because  In  possession  of  all 
that  the  mind  and  labor  of  man  have  pro- 
duced, ought  to  recognize  even  more  the 
infinite  distance  between  w-hat  he  can  do  and 
what  proceeds  from  the  limitless  power  of 
Cod  ■■ 

This,  to  my  mind,  constitutes  very  sage 
and  sound  advice  Unless  we  recognize  the 
infinite  dl.'-tance  between  what  man  can  do 
and  the  unlimited  powers  of  God,  we  shall 
digress  from  the  belief  In  God  and  turn  to 
the  belief  In  iome  all-powerful  man — a  be- 
lli f  based  more  on  fear  than  on  conviction. 
We  i:efd  not  look  too  far  afield  for  this  pos- 
.sit)lliiy  The  present  order  in  Soviet  Russia 
aiid  C./mmunl,';t  China,  based  on  a  godless 
plillosnphy  and  a  way  of  life  which  Is  devoid 
of  religion,  are  perfect  examples  of  men 
living  m  fe.ir  Instead  of  freedom,  of  men  liv- 
ing with  brutal  power  Instead  of  with  God's 
woitdb  of  trutli  and  love. 

Having  said  all  this,  I  do  not  mean  to 
convey  to  you  the  Idea  tliat  man  must  not 
continue  to  j^robe  the  se-ret.s  ot  the  universe 
In  which  he  live.s  This  Us  deflnitely  desir- 
able and  should  be  encouraged 

Let  us  consider  the  prtiposal  to  explore 
the  ni'xTn  The  national  program  (jf  explor- 
ing the  nioMii,  with  manned  and  unmanned 
h[)ar«>(-r,'if t ,  ha.-;  captured  the  imagination  of 
the  World  Smoe  It  will  al.so  capture  a  slz- 
atile  rhiink  of  the  Federal  budget,  it  Is  being 
discussed,  pro  aid  con  in  every  city  and 
li.imlet  acro.s.s  the  land 

The  question  i.s  often  a.-kcd  Why  go  to 
the  moon''  or  wh.it  can  a  man  do  on  the 
in<x;n  that  in-.lruments  can't  do"  If  you 
look  at  a  mall  with  an  eiigineer's  eye.  you 
will  probably  conclude  that  human  beings 
are  extremely  fr.iglle  creatures  \n  bear  the 
strains  of  sp.ice  flight  Certainly,  they  are 
not  very  rell.ible,  conii)ar(d  with  some  ma- 
chines Con.slclered  as  computers,  they  are 
b<)lh  Flow  and  ln;icc-ur,ite  Alcove  all,  from 
a  nior.il  Et,indpoiiit  they  are  not  expendable: 
this  Country,  at  least,  wcj-.ild  never  send  a 
man  int-o  space  unless  it  expected  him  to 
survive 

Then  why  should  wf  try  to  put  a  man, 
and  not  Just  Instrun-ients.  on  the  moon? 
The  ni.iin  ren.'on  is  tli at  people  are  unparal- 
leled for  versatility  and  selectivity,  especially 
In  ol:>berv.ition.  making  rep.iir.s,  and  coping 
with  unforeseen  problem.s  In  addition  to 
'he  logical  reasons  for  send.ng  man  Into 
.sp,»ce  there  are  psychological  factors  that 
are  not  so  ralioniil  Man  may  not  really 
trust  his  machine.""  and  he  wants  to  go  along 
for  the  ride. 

But  let  us  assume  that  man  himself  Is 
the  best  iiv.iil.ible  means,  you  nuiy  still  ask: 
Why  explore  the  moon''  '  Specific  answers 
ha\e  been  given  at  length  by  .lames  E  Webb 
the  N'.itlond  Spice  .Administrator,  and 
others  III  rtvlew  them  briefly,  and  then 
ci  nslder  the  \alues  of  space  flight  beyond 
the  moon 

Scientists  lo,  k  at  the  moon  as  an  object 
of  study  and  a  useful  lab.<rn»ory  They  tell 
us  that  close  study  of  the  moon  which  has 
changed  relatively  little  through  the  ages, 
and  so  preserved  the  records  of  its  early  his- 
tory -  m.iy  throw  much  light  on  the  origin 
and    nature  of    the    earth   and   of   life    itself. 

The  moon  has  economic  value  as  a  new- 
rich  source  -f  metals  and  minerals,  oil  and 
pases,  and  other  useful  materials  which 
w.iuld  enrich  m.mkind  on  earth. 

Although  this  Is  a  controversial  question, 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  of  the  moon's 
s'riteglc  value.  For  instance.  Professor  Guy 
•Stever  of  MIT,  a  former  chief  scientist  of  the 
Air  Force  says  that  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon  Is  a  militru-y  necessity  and  whoever 
'■  'luiuers  the  moon  Can  conquer  the  earth. 
If  this  Is  true,  then  we  don't  want  the  Rus- 
sians getting  there  first. 


The  moon  could  also  be  used  for  many 
practical  applications  In  photography,  com- 
munications, weather  forecasting,  medicine, 
navigation,  and  research  on  materials  and 
electronic  components. 

Then,  there  are  psychological  reaaons  for 
going  to  the  moon.  In  addition  to  the  chal- 
lenge, the  voice  of  adventure  telling  tis  to 
explore  the  moon  "because  It  Is  there,"  we 
know  that  the  manned  exploration  of  the 
moon  would  add  immeasurably  to  our  na- 
tional influence  and  prestige  throughout  the 
world.  We  cannot  overlook  this  factor. 
Look  at  what  the  Russians  have  done  with 
their  sputnik,  the  moon  shot  and  their  as- 
tronauts, all  the  propaganda  they  have  got- 
ten out  of  It  and  how  they  used  It  to  build 
up  their  prestige  in  the  world. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  our  national  space 
program,  the  moon  would  be  very  useful  as 
a  way  station,  a  platform  for  the  assembly 
and  restaging  of  vehicles  going  beyond  the 
moon  to  the  planets.  The  cost  and  energy 
requirements  would  be  much  less  for  moon- 
staged  flights  than  for  direct  fllghta  from 
the  earth  to  (say)   Mars  and  Venus. 

At  this  point  In  my  talk,  I'd  like  to  digress 
for  Just  a  moment,  and  give  you  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  national  space  program.  In  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  which  begins  on  July  1, 
some  12  percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget 
(Of  $92  5  billion)  will  be  spent  on  missiles 
and  space.  That's  about  $11  billion.  The 
NASA  budget  alone  will  be  roughly  twice  as 
much  as  the  year  before.  I  think  we  should 
note,  though,  that  NASA  will  spend  only 
about  $300  million  for  its  own  expenses, 
while  letting  contracts  with  Industry  of 
more  than  $3 '2  billion. 

These  are  large  amounts  of  money.  You 
can  well  Imagine  their  Impact  on  the  na- 
tional economy  Since  a  large  part  will  be 
spent  for  research  and  development.  I  am 
sure  you  can  appreciate  the  stimulus  that 
the  space  program  will  give  to  scientific  and 
technological  progress,  and  In  fact  to  every 
phase  of  economic  activity.  Communities  all 
over  the  country  will  benefit  from  It. 

This  money  will  pay  for  many  different 
projects.  You  may  have  read  their  names 
In  the  newspapers.  For  unmanned  explora- 
tion of  the  moon,  NASA  Is  developing  the 
Ranger  and  Surveyor  and  also,  for  later  use. 
the  Prospector  and  Voyager. 

NASA  plans  to  launch  three  Rangers  in 
1963.  The  first  of  these  will  carry  cameras, 
which  will  take  180  pictiires  of  the  moon 
from  distances  of  2,400  to  15  miles  as  they 
plunge  to  destruction  on  the  surface  These 
pictures  will  be  televised  back  to  the  earth. 
Equipment  which  (It  Is  hoped)  can  survive 
the  crashlandlng  will  relay  back  additional 
Information  on  (a)  the  moon's  radioactivity, 
(b)  the  lunar  surface,  (c)  moon  quakes  and 
(d)  the  Impact  of  meteors  on  the  moon. 

The  NASA  budget  for  research  and  de- 
velopment on  manned  exploration  of  the 
moon  will  rise  next  year  from  $147  to  $863 
million  This  program  Includes  project 
Mercury  (one-man  craft),  Gemini  (two-man 
craft  1  and  Apollo  <  three -man  craft).  Proj- 
ect Mercury  has  become  famous  through  the 
exploits  of  Astronauts  Shepard  and  Grissom 
(and  Glenn)  .  Now  It  Is  already  phasing  out. 
The  Mercury  budget  reaches  Its  peak — over 
$68  million— In  the  current  fiscal  year,  will 
drop  next  year  to  some  $13  million. 

The  next  major  NASA  project — and  one 
that  people  don't  hear  much  about — is  Mari- 
ner, for  the  unmanned  exploration  of  Mars 
and  Venus  There  are  also  major  projects  for 
communication,  weather,  and  navigation 
satellite  system.s.  and  for  scientific  satellites 
and  sounding  rockets. 

I've  already  mentioned  the  technical  and 
economic  impact  of  the  space  program.  Let 
me  give  you  a  few  examples. 

More  than  700.000  people  are  already  now 
employed  In  the  various  Industries  engaged 
in  space  technologies.  Their  number  will 
grow    even    larger    In    the    years    to    come. 


These  Industries  Include  most  of  the  air- 
craft companies  and  a  large  part  of  elec- 
tronics, plus  a  number  of  Industries  that 
many  people  seldom  think  of  In  connection 
with  space,  such  as  plastics  and  ceramics. 
Some  are  virtually  new  Industries  created 
by  the  space  program — one  example  Is  cryo- 
genics (the  technology  of  very  low 
temperatures ) . 

This  upsurge  of  Industry,  mostly  in  re- 
search and  development  has  produced  a 
number  of  new  materials,  devices  and  proc- 
esses. For  Instance,  remote-control  televi- 
sion switches  enable  us  to  turn  a  program 
on  or  off  without  moving  from  our  chairs. 
These  switches  are  an  offshoot  of  space 
technology.  Another  example  is  a  drug 
developed  from  a  missile  propellant — hydra- 
zine— and  now  used  to  treat  mental  Illness 
and  tul>erculosLs. 

In  fact,  many  byproducts  of  space  technol- 
ogy are  fl.ndlng  applications  In  medicine.  In- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  even  the  hazards  of 
space  flight  promise  in  time  to  help  us  cure 
the  Ills  of  mankind.  This  possibility  seems 
such  a  paradox  to  people  who  first  hear  it 
that  It  deserves  a  few  minutes'  consideration. 

The  best  known  hazards  of  space  flight  are 
radiation  and  weightlessness. 

Below  the  Van  Allen  belts,  where  all 
manned  orbital  flights  will  probably  be  made, 
the  earth's  magnetic  field  gives  good  pro- 
tection from  radiation.  Even  direct  passage 
through  the  Van  Allen  belts  should  not  be 
dangerous,  because  it  can  be  made  so  quickly, 
and  because  there  are  "holes"  in  the  Van 
Allen  belts  around  the  earth's  polar  regions. 
But  at  higher  altitudes,  astronauts  will  en- 
counter cosmic  radiation  and  solar  flares.  It 
is  on  really  long  trips,  beyond  the  moon, 
that  solar  flares  will  represent  the  big 
danger. 

This  country  has  not  had  much  experience 
with  weightlessness — In  fact,  only  about  5 
minutes  each  for  the  Shepard  and  Grissom 
flights.  Soviet  reports  indicate  that  pro- 
longed weightlessness  causes  some  disorienta- 
tion and  nausea,  as  well  as  some  irregularity 
of  heart  action,  but  nothing  really  serious 
We  must  remember,  though,  that  even 
Titov's  flight  lasted  only  about  24  hours. 
For  flights  to  Mars  or  Venus,  which  will  take 
weeks  or  months,  the  problem  of  weight- 
lessness may  be  more  serious,  as  indicated 
by  the  experiences  of  bedridden  patients  and 
the  "simulated  weightlessness"  of  subjects 
experimentally  immersed  in  water.  The  re- 
sults of  "simulated  weightlessness"  Include 
reduced  minerals  in  the  bones,  reduced 
nitrogen  In  the  muscles,  and  a  reduced 
tolerance  of  g.  forces  (referring  to  the  force 
of  gravity  1  . 

Perhaps  an  astronaut's  ability  to  with- 
stand g.  forces  will  have  to  be  built  up 
again,  before  he  can  return  to  the  earth.  A 
familiar  parallel  is  the  bedridden  patient 
who  can  seldom  walk  right  after  he  gets  out 
of  bed,  but  has  to  regain  his  sense  of  balance 
and  muscular  control  by  degrees — for  exam- 
ple, by  sitting  up  for  a  few  minutes  every 
day,  and  taking  a  few  steps  around  the  room 
while  leaning  on  a  cane  or  another  per- 
son. Some  of  our  space  planners  have 
thought  up  a  similar  way  of  rehabilitating 
weightless  astronauts.  The  Idea  is  that  an 
astronaut  would  not  return  directly  to  the 
earth  from  outer  space,  but  would  first 
spend  some  time  on  a  space  station  In  orbit. 
If  the  space  station  rotated  slowly,  like  a 
top,  centrifugal  force  would  stimulate  the 
earth's  gravity — that  is,  It  would  overcome 
weightlessness.  By  controlling  the  rate  of 
spin,  the  astronaut's  tolerance  to  g,  forces 
could  be  gradually  built  up  until  he  became 
able  again  to  withstand  the  earth's  gravity. 

On  the  plus  side,  it  should  be  noted  that 
weightlessness  can  prolong  life  by  as  much 
as  one-third  of  the  present  average  span  be- 
cause of  the  release  of  pressure  on  the  heart. 
It    has    been   calculated   that   man    expends 
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about  ouc-Uiird  of  his  toUU  energy  produc- 
tion In  overcoming  the  force  of  griivuy  It 
may  Interest  you  to  know  that  the  hi(?her  up 
you  go  Into  space,  your  weight,  is  reclai.eU 
and  the  pressure  on  the  heart  Ls  similarly  re- 
duced. A  simple  example,  which  iu:gh"  sur- 
pri^ie  yo'i.  i.s  the  knowledge  ih.u  .i  {i»Ts<.in's 
weight  Is  a  trifle  less  In  the  upst.ii.'s  txjd- 
room  than  In  his  di)wnstalrs  living  room 
Neveriheles.s.  I  w.iuld  not  advise  you  to  get 
rid  of  your  one-story  splst-Ievel  rambler 
hiimc  so  s«x-)n. 

Another  Interesting  point  for  y;jii  to  know 
Is  that  an  athlete  can  clear  a  bar  on  earth 
(and  I  mean  a  bar  you  Jump  over,  and  not  a 
certain  other  kind  of  ban  at  the  heliciht  uf 
about  7  feet  The  world's  record  Is  7  feet 
4'2  Inches  On  the  m'>fin,  nn  ordinary  man 
can  clear  a  bar  at  42  feet.  Think  of  it, 
you'd  be  flying  ar(jutid  up  there  like  angels 

Someday  it  may  be  p<jssible  to  send  he.ixt 
patients  into  orbit  fi>r  treatment,  or  they 
m.ay  be  ordered  by  their  doctors  to  live  on 
the  moon  or  on  some  small  planet  where 
gravity  Is  weaker  than  on  the  earth  In 
much  the  same  way,  the  radiation  of  cuter 
space  may  be  used  to  treat  due^uics.  Just  as 
X-rays  are  used  today. 


A  principal  ha-card  Is  psychological  It 
arises  In  p^trt  from  the  feeling  that  man  »as 
nut  made  to  go  into  space.  I'd  like  ti>  de- 
vote the  remaining  moments  ._>f  my  talk  to 
thus  question 

O'  course,  it  is  true— aga.n.  if  y  lU  :  >.jk  a" 
a  man  with  an  engineers  e>e  lii.ii  the 
huinai'.  Irame  w.ii  not  de.slgru'd  primarily  for 
space  flight  I  hiive  no  doubt  that  this  will 
prove  to  be  the  limiting  factor  In  the 
manned  exploration  of  outer  space  On  tl^e 
other  hand,  was  the  human  frame  dohigned 
to  climb  the  highest  muunt.ilns-  where  man 
has  been — or  descend  to  the  farthest  depths 
of  the  sea  —  where  man  has  been' 

Astronauts  and  higliflymg  avlatora  tell  us 
that  they  sometimes  have  a  hense  of  Ut)la- 
tlon  (.'It  there — of  being  cut  otT  from  the 
world.  They  also  tell  us  about  another  feel- 
ing that  Comes  to  them  on  such  occ. 121.408 — 
a  feeling  of  being  closer  to  dxl 

For  me,  the  ethical  rightness  of  exploring 
space  was  settled  In  r..»56,  when  His  H(.llne6« 
Pope  Plus  XII  made  the  following  pro- 
nouncement .it  a  .special  audience  In  Cistel 
Gondnlfi. 

"The  Lord  Ci'Xj  who  placed  In  the  heart 
of  man  ttie   insatiable  desire  for  knowirdge. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'l"l  ISFiW,  Ff  HHI    \H\    f),    VM\'l 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D  D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

John  9:4:/  must  tvork  the  ux)rks  of 
Him  that  sent  me.  while  tt  is  day.  for  the 
niyht  Cometh  iihen  no  man  can  work. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  Creator  and  S'.i- 
preme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  may  we 
daily  respond  with  faith  and  vigor  to 
Thy  voice  of  love,  callinu  u.s  to  be  workers 
with  Thee  in  meeting  the  compelling 
needs  of  our  generation 

Give  us  a  crreater  sense  of  mi.s.-^ion  and 
urgency  as  we  find  ourselves  challentred 
with  the  task  of  devisinsr  ways  and  means 
of  providing'  for  the  material  and  spir- 
itual welfare  of  humanity. 

Grant  that  we  may  yield  our.<t;ves 
eaeerly  and  earnestly  to  the  promptiiu's 
and  pei'suasions  of  Thy  Holy  Sinnt  m 
order  that  we  may  rise  victoriously  above 
life's  conflicts  and  confusions,  its  ten- 
sions and  struggles 

In  Christ's  name  wo  offer  our  prayer. 
Am^'n. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  uf  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr  Ratch- 
ford.  one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also 
informed  the  House  that  on  February  2. 
1962,  the  President  approved  and  signed 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following'  titles: 

n  R  157  An  act  to  change  the  luune  of  the 
Playa  del  Rev  Inlet  and  Harb<ir.  Venice. 
Calif ,  to  the  "Marina  del  Rev.  Loe  Angeles 
Calif";  and 

H  n.  8847  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  ;w  to  provide  that  a 
distribution  of  stx>ck  made  to  an  individual 
(or  certain  corporatiorisi  purau.tiit  to  an  .-r- 
der  enforcing  the  anUtrust  laws  shall  n,.i  be 
treated  as  a  dividend  distribution  but  shall 


be  treated  as  a  return  of  capital;  and  to  pro- 
vide that  the  amount  of  such  a  distributl<.n 
made  to  a  corporation  shall  be  Uic  fa.r  mar- 
ket value  of  the  distribution. 


EXPANDING   AND  IMPHOVING   EDU- 
CATIONAL OPPORTL'NrnEi<-  MES- 
SAGE  FROM   THE   PRESIDKNr   OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES   .H    IXX'   NO 
330' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
the  following  messai,e  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
referred  to  the  Comnuttte  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  oj  the  United  States: 

No  task  before  our  Nation  ;.s  more  im- 
portant than  expandin_r  and  improving 
the  educational  opportimities  of  all  our 
people.  The  concept  that  every  Ameri- 
can deserves  the  opportunity  to  attain 
the  hi'^'h^st  leVfl  of  education  of  which 
he  is  capable  i^  not  new  to  this  adminis- 
tration—jt  us  a  traditional  ideal  of  de- 
mocracy. But  it  IS  time  that  we  moved 
toward  the  fulfillin.'nt  of  this  ideal  with 
more  vigor  and  loss  delay 

For  education  is  both  the  foundation 
and  the  unifying  foice  of  our  democratic 
\*ay  of  life — it  is  the  mamspring  of  our 
economic  and  social  progress— it  is  the 
highest  expression  of  achievement  m  our 
.society,  ennobling  and  enriching  human 
life.  In  short,  it  is  ot  the  ."same  time  the 
most  profitable  investment  society  can 
make  ar.d  tl;c  richest  reward  it  can  con- 
fer 

Today,  more  th£.n  at  any  other  time  in 
our  history,  we  need  to  develop  our  Intel- 
lectual resources  U)  the  fullest  Bui  the 
facts  of  the  matter  are  that  many  thou- 
sands of  our  young  people  are  not  edu- 
cated to  their  maximum  capacity — and 
tl;ey  are  not.  therefore,  inakin;^  the 
maximum  contribution  of  whicli  they 
arc  capable  to  themselves,  their  families. 
tht  ir  comniunitir.s  and  the  Nation! 
Their  talents  he  wasted— their  lives  are 
frequently  pale  and  bl:-;htet!-- and  thr-n- 
contribution  to  our  economy  and  culture 
are  lamentably  below  the  levels  of  their 


did  not  intend  to  iiinit  man's  efforts  In  tlie 
process,  as  he  said,  'submit  the  earth."  it 
IS  the  wliole  creation  th.it  he  has  placMl  ut 
his  Command  and  Unt  he  offers  to  the  hu- 
man mind.  s«j  that  lie  may  sec  It  through 
and  thus  may  understand  always  nv  ire  pro- 
f  ■undly  the  infinite  grandeur  of  his  C'reati)r   " 

In  line  with  those  Inspiring  words  which  I 
have  Just  quoted.  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  ex[)loratlon  of  tlie  mivm  and  planet.s  will 
bring  vast  benefits,  many  times  gre.iter  than 
their  cost,  to  the  Nation,  the  scientific  cm- 
inunlty,  and  to  all  of  mankind 

Which  In  conclusion  brings  me  b.ick  to  my 
original  question:  Is  space  a  challenge  to  rr- 
Uglon'y  I  do  not  see  It  as  such.  I  .see  the 
exploration  uf  space  as  a  furtherance  of  hu- 
m.in  kiiow'edge.  as  the  opening  of  new  vlst.is 
for  human  achievement  and  the  att.unment 
of  abundance  for  all.  I  see  it  as  God'.s  h.ind 
In  helping  man  to  imder.st.md  the  unlver.ve 
In  which  he  lives 

Space  exploration  Is  not  a  challenge  to  G'^} 
It  Is  a  challenge  to  man  And  the  challenge 
consists  not  only  In  obtaining  kncjwledge.  but 
in  utilizing  It  properly  and  Justly,  to  bring 
real  peace  on  e.irth.  according  to  the  word 
of  God. 
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potential  skills.  k!iowledi:e.  and  creative 
ability.  Educational  failures  breed  de- 
linquency, despiiir,  and  dependence. 
They  increase  the  costs  of  unemploy- 
ment and  public  welfare.  They  cut  our 
{>oLential  national  economic  output  by 
billions  They  deny  the  benefits  of  our 
society  to  large  segments  of  our  people 
They  undermine  our  capability  as  a  Na- 
tion to  di.scharue  world  obligations.  All 
this  we  cannot  alTuid— better  schooL  we 
can  afford. 

To  t)e  sur»-  Americans  are  still  the 
best  educated  and  best  trained  people 
in  the  world.  But  our  educational  sys- 
tem has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
problems  and  needs  of  our  complex  tech- 
nological society.  Too  many  arc  illiter- 
ate or  untrained,  and  thus  either  unem- 
ployed or  imderemployed.  Too  many 
receive  an  education  dimlni.shed  in  qual- 
ity in  thousands  of  districts  which  can- 
not or  do  not  support  modern  and 
adequate  facilities,  well-paid  and  well- 
iraiiud  teachers,  or  even  a  sufficiently 
long  .school  year. 

Too  many— an  estimated  1  million  a 
year— leave  school  before  completing 
high  .school— the  bare  minimum  for  a 
fair  start  in  modern-day  life.  Too  many 
high  school  graduates  with  talent— num- 
bering in  the  hundreds  of  thousands- 
fail  to  go  on  to  college:  and  40  per- 
cent of  tliose  who  enter  college  drop  out 
before  graduation.  And  too  few,  finallv, 
are  going  on  to  the  graduate  studies  that 
modern  .society  requires  In  increasing 
number.  The  total  number  of  graduates 
receiving  doctorate  degrees  has  in- 
creased only  about  one-third  in  10  years: 
in  1960  they  numbered  less  than  10,000, 
including  only  3,000  in  mathematics, 
phy.sical  sciences,  and  engineering. 

An  educational  system  which  is  inade- 
qiiate  today  will  be  worse  tomorrow,  lui- 
li^ss  we  act  now  to  improve  It.  We  must 
provide  facilities  for  14  million  more  ele- 
mentary, secondary  school  and  college 
students  by  1970,  an  increase  of  30  per- 
cent. College  enrollments  alone  will 
p.early  double,  requiring  approximately 
twice  as  many  facilities  to  serve  nearly 
7  million  students  by  1970.    We  must  find 


the  means  of  financing  a  75-percent  in- 
crease in  the  total  cost  of  education — 
another  $20  billion  a  year  for  expansion 
and  improvement — ^particularly  in  facil- 
ities and  instructicm  which  must  be  of 
ili(>  highest  quality  if  our  Nation  is  to 
achieve  its  highest  goals. 

THE    KOLK    OP   THX    rXDERAL    GOVERNMENT 

The  control  and  operation  of  educa- 
tion in  America  must  remain  the  respon- 
.sibility  of  State  and  local  governments 
and  private  institutions.  Tliis  tradition 
fi.-,sures  our  educational  system  of  the 
freedom,  the  diversity  and  the  vitality 
iiecessary  to  ."^erve  our  free  society  fully. 
But  the  Congress  has  long  recognized  the 
ierpoiL'^-'bility  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole — 
tliat  additional  re.sources,  meaningful 
(  ncoura.'ement  and  vigorous  leadership 
mtist  be  added  to  the  total  effort  by  tlie 
Federal  Government  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  ta.sk  before  us.  For  education  in  this 
count  IT  is  the  rii'ht — the  necessity — and 
the  re.'^pon.'-ibility — of  all.  Its  advance- 
ment is  essential  to  national  objectives 
and  dependent  on  the  greater  financial 
resources  available  at  the  national  level. 

Let  us  put  to  rest  the  unfounded  fears 
that  "Federal  money  means  Federal  con- 
trol." From  the  Northwest  Ordinance 
of  1787.  oriirinally  conceived  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  through  the  Morrill  Act  of 
18G2,  establishing  the  still-important  and 
.still-independent  land-grant  college  sys- 
tem, to  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958,  the  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly recognized  its  responsibility  to 
strengthen  our  educational  system  with- 
out w  eakening  local  responsibility.  Since 
the  end  of  the  Korean  war.  Federal 
funds  for  constructirig  and  operating 
.schools  in  districts  afTccted  by  Federal 
installations  have  gone  directly  to  over 
5,500  districts  without  any  sign  or  com- 
plaint of  iuterxevence  or  dictation  from 
Wa^shinKton.  In  tlie  last  decade,  over  $5 
billion  of  Federal  funds  have  been  chan- 
neled to  aid  higher  education  without  in 
any  way  underrainiiig  local  administra- 
tion. 

While  the  coordination  of  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  mui;t  be  improved,  we 
cannot  meanwhile  defer  action  on  meet- 
ing our  current  pressing  needs.  Every 
year  of  further  delay  means  a  further 
loss  of  the  opportunity  for  quality  in- 
struction to  students  who  will  never  get 
that  opportunity  back.  I  therefore  re- 
new my  urgent  request  of  last  year  to  the 
Congress  for  early  action  on  those  meas- 
ures necessary  to  help  this  Nation 
achieve  the  twin  goals  of  education:  a 
new  standard  of  educ  atlonal  excellence — 
and  the  availability  of  such  excellence  to 
all  who  arc  willing  and  able  to  pursue  it. 

I     *8SI!5TANC«    TO    E1.EUINTAIIT    AND    BECONDAIIT 
EDTJC^TION 

Elementary  and  secondary  schools  are 
the  foundation  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. There  is  little  value  in  our  efforts 
to  broaden  and  imprDve  our  higher  edu- 
cation, or  increase  our  supply  of  such 
skills  as  science  and  engineering,  without 
a  greater  effort  for  excellence  at  this 
basic  level  of  education.  With  our  mo- 
bile population  and  demanding  needs, 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  local  or  State  ac- 
tion alone — this  is  a  national  concern. 

Since  my  message  on  education  of  last 
year,  our  crucial  needs  at  this  level  have 


intensified  and  our  deficiencies  have 
grown  more  critical.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  another  year  in  mounting  a  na- 
tional efTort  to  eliminate  the  shortage  of 
cIassro<xns,  to  make  teachers'  salaries 
competitive,  and  to  lift  the  quality  of 
instruction. 

CI.ASSROOM3 

To  meet  current  needs  and  accommo- 
date increasing  enrollments — increasing 
by  nearly  1  million  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary pupils  a  year  in  the  1960's — and 
to  provide  every  child  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  receive  a  full-day  education  in 
an  adequate  classroom,  a  total  of  600,000 
classrooms  must  be  constructed  during 
this  decade.  The  States  report  an  im- 
mediate shortage  today  of  mere  than 
127,000  classrooms  and  a  rate  of  con- 
struction which,  combined  with  heavily 
increasing  enrollments,  is  not  likely  to 
fill  their  needs  for  10  years.  Already 
over  half  a  million  pupils  are  in  curtailed 
or  half-day  sessions.  Unless  the  present 
rate  of  construction  is  accelerated  and 
Federal  resources  made  available  to  sup- 
plement State  and  local  resources  that 
are  already  strained  in  many  areas  few 
families  and  communities  in  the  Nation 
will  be  free  from  the  ill  effects  of  over- 
crowded or  inadequate  facilities  in  our 
public  schools. 

TEACHEES'  3ALAEIE3 

Teachers'  salaries,  though  improving, 
are  still  not  high  enough  to  attract  and 
retain  in  this  demanding  profession  all 
the  capable  teachers  we  need.  We  en- 
trust to  our  teachers  our  most  valuable 
possession — our  children — for  a  very 
large  share  of  their  waking  hours  during 
the  most  formative  years  of  their  life. 
We  make  certain  that  those  to  whom 
we  entrust  our  financial  assets  are  in- 
dividuals of  the  highest  competence  and 
character — we  dare  not  do  less  for  the 
trustees  of  our  children's  minds. 

Yet  in  no  other  sector  of  our  national 
economy  do  we  find  such  a  glaring  dis- 
crepancy between  the  importance  of 
one's  work  to  society  and  the  financial 
reward  society  offers.  Can  any  able  and 
industrious  student,  unless  unusually 
motivated,  be  expected  to  elect  a  career 
that  pays  more  poorly  than  almost  any 
other  craft,  trade,  or  profession?  UntU 
this  situation  can  be  dramatically  Im- 
proved— unless  the  States  and  localities 
can  be  assisted  and  stimulated  in  bring- 
ing about  salary  levels  which  will  make 
the  teaching  profession  competitive  with 
other  professions  which  require  the  same 
length  of  training  and  ability — we  can- 
not hope  to  succeed  in  our  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  children's 
instruction  and  to  meet  the  need  for 
more  teachers. 

These  are  problems  of  national  pro- 
portion. Last  year  I  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  proposal  to  meet  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  Nation's  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  A  bill  (S.  1021)  embody- 
ing this  proposal  passed  the  Senate  last 
year;  and  similar  legislation  (H.R. 
7300)  was  favorably  rerujrted  to  the 
House  by  its  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  It  offered  the  minimum 
amount  required  by  our  needs  and — in 
terms  of  across-the-board  aid — the 
maximum  scope  permitted  by  our  Con- 


stitution. It  is  imperative  that  such  a 
proposal  carrying  out  these  objectives 
be  enacted  this  session.  I  again  urge 
the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  provid- 
ing Federal  aid  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  classroom  construction  and 
teachers'  salaries. 

As  noted  earlier.  Federal  aid  for  con- 
struction and  operation  of  many  public 
schools  has  been  provided  since  1950  to 
those  local  school  districts  in  which  en- 
rollments are  affected  by  Federal  in- 
stallations. Such  burdens  which  may 
remain  from  the  impact  of  Federal  ac- 
tivities on  local  school  districts  will  be 
eased  by  my  proposal  for  assistance  to 
all  school  districts  for  construction  and 
teachers'  salaries,  thiis  permitting  modi- 
fication and  continuation  of  this  special 
assistance  program  as  proposed  in  last 
year's  bill. 

A  fundamental  overhauling  and  mod- 
ernization of  our  traditional  vocational 
education  programs  is  also  increasingly 
needed.  Pursuant  to  my  message  on 
education  last  February,  a  panel  of  con- 
.sultants  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  studying  national 
needs  in  this  area.  They  have  been 
asked  to  develop  recommendations  by  the 
close  of  this  year  for  improving  and  re- 
directing the  Federal  Government's  role 
in  this  program. 

IMPHOVEMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL   QUALrTT 

Strengthening  financial  support  for 
education  by  general  Federal  aid  will  not, 
however,  be  sufficient.  Specific  meas- 
ures directed  at  selected  problems  are 
also  needed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education.  And  the  key  to  educational 
quality  is  the  teaching  profession. 
About  1  out  of  every  5  of  the  nearly 
1.600,000  teachers  in  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  fails  to  meet  full  cer- 
tification standards  for  teaching  or  has 
not  completed  4  years  of  college  work. 
Our  immediate  concern  should  be  to  af- 
ford them  every  possible  opportunity  to 
improve  their  professional  skills  and 
their  command  of  the  subjects  they 
teach. 

In  all  of  the  principal  areas  of  aca- 
demic instruction — English,  mathemat- 
ics, physical  and  biological  sciences,  for- 
eign languages,  history,  geography,  and 
the  social  sciences — sigrniflcant  advances 
are  being  made,  both  in  pushing  back 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge  and  in  the 
methods  of  transmitting  that  knowledge. 
To  keep  our  teachers  up  to  date  on  such 
advances,  special  institutes  are  offered  in 
some  of  these  areas  by  many  colleges  and 
universities,  financed  in  part  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  the  Office 
of  Educatioa  Many  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  would  profit 
from  a  full  year  of  full-time  study  in 
their  subject-matter  fields.  Very  few 
can  afford  to  do  so.  Yet  the  benefits  of 
such  a  year  could  be  shared  by  out- 
standing teachers  with  others  in  their 
schools  and  school  systems  as  well  as 
with  countless  students.  We  should  be- 
gin to  make  such  opportunities  available 
to  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  of  this  country  and  thereby  ac- 
cord to  this  profession  the  support, 
prestige,  and  recognition  it  deserves. 

Another  need  is  for  higher  standards 
of  teacher  education,  course  content  and 
instructional  methods.    The  colleges  and 
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universities  that  train  our  teachers  need 
financial  help  to  examine  and  further 
strengthen  their  programs.  Increased 
research  and  demonstration  efforts  mui>t 
be  directed  toward  improving  the  learn - 
in;,'  and  teaching  of  subject-matter  and 
developing  new  and  improved  learning 
aids.  Excellent  but  limited  work  in  edu- 
cational research  and  development  has 
been  undertaken  by  projects  supported 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  private  groups 
This  must  be  increased — introducing  and 
demorvstrating  to  far  more  schools  than 
at  present  up-to-date  educational 
mt'thods  using  the  newest  in>tructional 
materials  and  equipment,  and  providing 
the  most  effective  mservice  training 
and  stafT  utilization. 

Finally,  in  many  urban  as  well  as  rural 
areas  of  the  country,  our  school  systems 
are  confronted  with  unusually  severe 
educational  problems  which  require  the 
development  of  new  approaches--tht" 
problems  of  gifted  children,  deprived 
children,  children  with  language  prob- 
lems, and  children  with  problems  that 
contribute  to  the  high  dropout  rate,  to 
name  but  a  few. 

To  help  meet  all  of  these  needs  for 
better  educational  quality  and  develop- 
ment, and  to  provide  a  proper  P'ederal 
role  of  assistance  and  leadership.  I 
recommend  that  the  Congre.ss  enact  a 
program  designed  to  help  improve  the 
excellence  of  American  education  by 
authorizing : 

I  1  I  the  award  each  year  of  up  to  2  500 
scholarships  to  outstanding  eh-mentary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  for  a  year 
of  full-time  study; 

'2<  the  establishment  of  institutes  at 
colleges  and  universities  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  of  those 
subjects  in  which  improved  in.struction 
is  needed : 

'3'  grants  to  institutions  of  hmher 
education  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
special  projects  designed  to  strengthen 
teacher  preparation  programs  through 
better  curriculums  and  teaching 
methods; 

14 »  amendment  of  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act  to  permit  support  of  ex- 
tensive, multipuipose  educational  re- 
search, development,  demonstration,  arul 
evaluation   projects:    and 

<5'  grants  for  local  pubhc  school  sys- 
tems to  conduct  demon.-.tration  or 
experimental  projects  of  limited  dura- 
tion to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction 
or  meet  special  educational  problems  m 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

n      .^.SSISTA.NC  E     T')     HIGHf:R    EDrCATION 

In  the  last  10  days,  both  Houses  of 
Congress  have  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  higher  education  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  national  and  international 
responsibilities.  Increasing  student  en- 
rollm  •riLs  m  this  decade  will  place  a  still 
'-■  renter  burden  on  our  institutions  of 
higher  education  than  that  imposed  on 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
where  the  cost  of  education  per  student 
IS  onlv  a  fraction  as  much  Between  1960 
and  1970  it  is  expected  that  college  en- 
rollments will  double,  and  that  our  total 
annual      operating      expenditures      for 


expanding  and  improving  higher  txiuca- 
tion  must  increase  2' j  times  or  by  nearly 
$10  billion 

In  order  to  accommodate  this  increase 
in  enrollments,  the  OflHce  of  Education 
estimates  that  nearly  $22  billion  of  col- 
lege facilities  will  have  to  tx'  built  dur- 
ing th.e  1960'.s — three  times  the  construc- 
tion achii'Ved  m  the  last  10  yeurs  The 
extension  of  the  college  hou.sing  loan 
prot,ram — with  a  $1  5  billion  loan 
authorization  for  5  years,  enacted  as 
part  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961 — assures 
Federal  support  for  our  collet'es'  urgent 
residential  needs  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  this  month  complete  its 
action  on  legislation  to  a.s,-,ist  in  the 
building  of  the  even  more  important  and 
urgently  needed   academic   facilities 

But  I  v,ant  to  take  th..-,  opportiuiily  to 
St  I  ess  that  buildings  alone  are  not 
enough  In  our  democracy  every  young 
person  should  have  an  equal  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  higher  education,  regardless 
of  h.;s  sti'.tion  in  life  or  financial  means 
Yet  more  than  400.000  high  school  sen- 
iors who  graduated  in  tlie  upper  half  of 
their  cla-sses  la^t  June  failed  to  enter  col- 
lege this  fall  In  tills  group  were  200  000 
who  ranked  in  the  upper  30  percent  of 
their  class,  of  whom  oiie-lhnd  to  one- 
lalf  failed  to  go  on  to  college  principally 
becau.se  of  a  lack  of  finances  Others 
lack  the  necessary  guidance,  incentive  or 
the  opportunity  to  attend  the  college  of 
their  choice.  But  whatever  the  reason 
each  of  these  400.000  students  represents 
an  irreplaceable  loss  to  the  Nation 

Student  loans  have  been  helpful  to 
many.  But  th»^y  offer  neither  incentive 
nor  a,ssis:.ance  to  tho.se  students  who.  by 
reason  of  family  or  other  obligations,  are 
unable  or  imwilling  to  go  deep«M-  into 
debt  The  average  cost  of  higher  edu- 
cation tovlay — up  nearly  90  percent  since 
1950  and  still  rising— is  in  exce.ss  of 
$1  730  per  year  per  student,  or  $7,000  for 
a  4-year  course  Industrious  students 
can  earn  a  part  of  this  -they  or  their 
families  can  borrow  a  part  of  it — but 
one-half  of  all  American  families  had 
incomes  below  $5,600  in  1960— and  they 
cannot  b«'  expected  to  borrow  for  e.xani- 
ple.  $4  000  for  each  talented  son  or 
daughter  that  deserves  to  go  to  college 
Federal  scholarships  providing  up  to 
$1,000  a  year  can  fill  part  of  this  gap  It 
is,  moreover,  only  prudent  economic  and 
social  policy  for  the  public  to  share  part 
of  the  costs  of  the  long  period  of  higher 
education  for  those  whose  development 
IS  essential  to  our  national  economic  and 
s(x-ial  well-beuig  Ai:  of  us  share  in  tlie 
benefits — all  should  share  m  the  casts 

I  recommend  that  the  full  5-year  as- 
sistance to  higher  education  prop<isal 
before  the  Congress,  including  scholar- 
ships for  more  than  200,000  talented  and 
needy  students  and  cost  of  education 
payments  to  their  colleges,  be  enactc»d 
without  delay. 

Ill      SPEi  lAL     EDUCATION    AND    TR.MNING 
PROGRAMS 

I       MKDICAL     AND     DF.NTAL     r.DL'C  ATION 

The  health  needs  of  our  Nation  re- 
quire a  sliarp  expansion  of  medical  and 
dental  education  in  tlie  United  btates 
We  do  not  have  an  adequate  supplv  of 
phy.sicians  and  dentibt.s  today— we  are  in 


fact  import ;ng  many  from  abroad  where 
they  are  urgently  needed — and  the  short- 
age i.s  groumg  more  acute,  as  the  de- 
mand for  medical  services  mounts  and 
our  population  grows.  Even  to  main- 
taui  the  present  ratio  of  physicians  and 
dentists  to  population  we  must  graduate 
SO  percent  more  physicians  and  90  pei - 
cent  more  denti.sts  per  year  by  1970,  re- 
quiring Hot  only  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing schools  but  the  construction  of  at 
least  20  new  medical  schools  and  20  neu 
dental  scjiouls. 

But  here  again  more  buildings  are  not 
enough.  It  is  an  unfortunate  and  dis- 
turbing fact  that  the  high  costs  of  the 
IJrolonged  education  necessary  to  enter 
these  profesMons  deprives  many  highly 
competent  young  people  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  m  these  capacities.  Over 
40  percent  of  all  medical  students  now 
come  fnjm  the  12  percent  of  our  families 
With  incomes  of  $10,000  or  more  a  year, 
while  only  14  percent  of  the  students 
come  from  the  50  percent  of  the  Nation's 
families  with  incomes  under  $5,000 
Tlii.-^  i.s  unfair  and  unreasonable.  A  stu- 
dent s  ability-  not  his  parents'  income- 
should  determine  whether  he  has  the  op- 
P<'!  tunity  to  enter  medicine  or  dentistry 

I  reconunend  that  Congress  enact  tlie 
Htalth  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  which  I  proposed  last  year  to 
<a>  authorize  a  10-year  program  of 
matching  grants  for  the  construction  of 
new  medical  and  dental  schools  and  ib' 
provide  4-year  scholarships  and  cost-of- 
education  grants  for  one-fourth  of  the 
entenrv-'  students  m  each  medical  and 
dental  school  in  the  United  States. 

2      siIfNTISTS    AND    ENCI.NtnjS 

Our  economic,  scientific,  and  mili- 
tary strength  increasingly  requires  that 
we  have  sufficient  numbers  of  scientists 
and  engineers  to  cope  with  the  fast- 
changing  needs  of  our  time— and  the 
agency  with  general  responsibility  for  in- 
creasing this  supply  today  is  the  isfational 
Science  Foundation.  At  the  elementary 
and  ,secondary  school  level,  I  have  rec- 
ommended in  the  1963  budget  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Science  Foundation  program 
to  devehjp  new  instructional  materials 
and  laboratory  apparatus  for  u.se  in  a 
larger  number  of  secondary  .schools  and 
to  include  additional  subiects  and  age 
^■rcuips:  an  expan.Mon  of  the  experi- 
mental summer  program  permitting 
gifted  hJL'h  school  .students  to  work  with 
univer.^ity  research  .scientists;  and  an 
t  xi)ans,<jn  m  the  number  of  National 
Science  Foundation-suptwrted  institutes 
otTering  special  training  m  .science  and 
mathematics  for  high  .school  teachers 
througliout  the  country.  'I he  budget  in- 
crea.se  requested  lor  this  latter  program 
v.ould  permit  approximately  36,000  hu-h 
school  teacher^,  representing  about  30 
l)ercent  of  the  st  solidary  .school  teachers 
of  science  and  inatliematics  in  this  coun- 
try, to  parti'ipafe  ;n  the  program 

At  the  higher  education  level,  I  am 
recommt  i.din  ;  similar  budget  increa.sts 
for  in.siiiute  programs  for  college  teach- 
ers; improvement  in  the  content  of 
rollege  .science,  mathematics,  and  engi- 
neering cour-ses;  funds  for  laboratory 
demonstration  apparatus;  student  re- 
search   programs;    additional    top-level 


riraduate  fellowships  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  engineering;  and  $61.5  mil- 
lion in  grants  to  oui'  colleges  and  uni- 
\  crsities  for  basic  research  facilities. 

3      BEDCCTION    OF    ADULT    ILLITEEACT 

Adult  education  must  be  pursued 
aggressively.  Over  E  million  American 
citizens  aged  25  or  al>ove  have  attended 
school  for  les.s  than  5  years,  and  more 
th.-n  a  tliud  of  these  completely  lack  the 
ability  to  read  and  wntc.  The  economic 
result  of  this  lack  of  schooling  is  often 
chionic  unemployment,  dependency,  or 
delinquency,  with  all  the  cons(  quenccs 
this  entails  for  tho:.,e  individuals,  their 
families,  their  communities,  and  the  Na- 
tion. 'I~he  twin  tragedies  of  illiteracy  and 
dependency  are  often  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation. 

There  is  no  need  for  this.  Many  na- 
t:on.s — including  our  own— have  shown 
tiiat  this  problem  can  be  attacked  and 
\  irtually  wiped  out.  Unfortunately,  our 
state  sc'nool  system--^ — overburdened  in 
recent  years  by  the  increasing  demands 
(.f  growing  populations  and  the  increas- 
ing handicaps  of  insufficient  revenues — 
have  Ixen  unable  to  give  adequate  at- 
tention to  this  problem.  I  recommend 
tlie  authorization  of  a  5-year  program 
of  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  to  the  State;.,  to  be  coordinated 
in  the  development  of  programs  which 
will  ofTer  every  adult  who  is  willing  and 
able  the  opportunity  to  become  literate. 

4      EDUCATION    or   MIGRANT    WORKEHS 

The  neglected  educational  needs  of 
America's  1  million  migrant  agricul- 
tural workers  and  their  families  con- 
stitute one  of  the  gravest  reproaches  to 
our  Nation.  The  interstate  and  sea- 
sonal movement  of  migrants  imposes 
severe  burdens  on  those  school  districts 
which  have  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding education  to  those  who  live  there 
temporarily,  I  recommend  authoriza- 
tion of  a  5-year  Federal-State  program 
to  aid  States  and  school  districts  in  im- 
proving the  educational  opportunities  of 
migrant  workers  and  their  children. 

a.    EDUCATIONAL    TILLEVISION 

The  use  of  television  for  educational 
purposes— particularly  for  adult  educa- 
tion— offers  great  potentialities.  The 
Federal  Government  has  sought  to  fur- 
ther this  through  the  reservation  of  270 
television  channels  for  education  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  through  the  provision  of  research 
and  advisory  services  by  the  OfBce  of 
Education.  Unfortunately,  the  rate  of 
construction  of  new  broadcasting  facili- 
ties has  been  discouraging.  Only  80 
educational  TV  channels  have  been  as- 
signed in  the  last  decade.  It  is  appar- 
imt  that  further  Federal  stimulus  and 
leadership  are  essential  if  the  vast  edu- 
cational potential  of  this  medium  is  to 
be  realized.  Last  year  an  educational 
television  bill  passed  the  Senate,  and  a 
imilar  proposal  waa  favorably  reported 
to  the  House.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
t:ike  prompt  and  final  action  to  provide 
matching  financial  grants  to  the  States 
lo  aid  in  the  construction  of  State  or 
other  nonprofit  educational  television 
>tations. 


e.    AID    TO    HANDICAPPED    CHIUIKEK 

Another  longstanding  national  con- 
cern has  been  the  provision  of  specially 
trained  teachers  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  children  afflicted  with  physical 
and  mental  disabilities.  The  existing 
program  providing  Federal  assistance  to 
higher  education  institutions  and  to 
State  education  agencies  for  training 
teachers  and  supervisory  personnel  for 
mentally  retarded  children  was  supple- 
mented last  year  to  provide  temporarily 
for  training  teachers  of  the  deaf.  1 
recommend  broadening  the  basic  pro- 
gram to  include  assistance  for  the  special 
training  needed  to  help  all  our  children 
afflicted  with  the  entire  range  of  physical 
and  mental  handicaps. 

7.    FEDERAL    AID    TO    THE    .<,RTS 

Our  Nation  has  a  rich  and  diverse  cul- 
tural heritage.  We  are  justly  proud  of 
the  vitality,  the  creativity  and  the  va- 
riety of  the  contemporary  contributions 
our  citizens  can  offer  to  the  world  of 
the  arts.  If  we  are  to  be  among  the 
leaders  of  the  world  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  this  sector  of  our  national  life 
cannot  be  neglected  or  treated  with  in- 
difference. Yet,  almost  alone  among 
the  governments  of  the  world,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  displayed  little  interest  in 
fostering  cultural  development.  Just  as 
the  Federal  Government  has  not,  should 
not,  and  will  not  imdertake  to  control 
the  subject  matter  taught  in  local 
schools,  so  its  efforts  should  be  confined 
to  broad  encouragement  of  the  arts. 
■While  this  area  is  too  new  for  hasty 
action,  the  proper  contributions  that 
should  and  can  be  made  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— many  of  them  outlined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  his  decision  set- 
tling the  Metropolitan  Opera  labor  dis- 
pute— deserve  thorough  and  sympathetic 
consideration.  A  bill  (H.R.  4172)  already 
reported  out  to  the  House  would  make 
this  ix)ssible  ani  I  urge  approval  of  such 
a  measure  establishing  a  Federal  Ad- 
visory Coiincil  on  the  Arts  to  imdertake 
these  studies. 

IV.    CONCLUSION 

The  problems  to  which  these  pro- 
posals are  addressed  would  require  solu- 
tion whether  or  not  we  were  confronted 
with  a  massive  threat  to  freedom.  The 
existence  of  that  threat  lends  urgency  to 
their  solution — to  the  accomplishment  of 
those  objectives  which,  in  any  case, 
w^ould  be  necessary  for  the  realization  of 
our  highest  hopes  and  those  of  our  chil- 
dren. "If  a  nation,"  wrote  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson in  1816,  "expects  to  be  ignorant 
and  free,  in  a  state  of  civilization,  it  ex- 
pects what  never  was  and  never  will  be." 
That  statement  is  even  truer  today  than 
it  was  146  years  ago. 

The  education  of  our  people  is  a  na- 
tional investment.  It  yields  tangible 
returns  in  econc«nic  growth,  an  Im- 
proved citizenry  and  higher  standards  of 
living.  But  even  more  importantly,  free 
men  and  women  value  education  as  a 
personal  experience  and  opportunity — 
as  a  basic  benefit  of  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic civilization.  It  is  our  responsibil- 
ity to  do  whatever  needs  to  be  done  to 


make  this  opportunity  available  to  all 
and  to  make  it  of  the  highest  possible 
quality. 

John  P.  Kennedy, 
The  White  House,  Febriuiry  6,  1962. 


SELECT  COMMTTTEE  ON 
EDUCATION 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Education  be  permitted  to  hold 
hearings  during  general  debate  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  calendar. 


MIN-SUN  CHEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  316)  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence 
in  the  United  States  to  Min-Sun  Chen. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GIUSEPPE  ANIELLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1352) 
for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe  Aniello. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  bo 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  CHOW  CHUI  HA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  1934)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chow  Chui  Ha. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELWOOD  BRUNKEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  631)  for 
the  relief  of  Elwood  Bnmken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  El- 
wood Brunken  of  Tripp,  South  Dakota,  such 
sum  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines the  said  Elwood  Brunken  would  have 
been  entitled  to  receive  under  his  crop  in- 
surance policy  with  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Ck>rporatlon  for  crop  loaaea  sustained 
by  him  in  1959  had  the  croplands  on  which 
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such  losses  were  sustained  not  been  deter- 
mined (after  such  losses  were  sustained)  U) 
be  nonlnsurable  by  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation.  In  determining  the 
amount  the  said  Elwcxxl  Brunken  would 
have  bten  entitled  to  receive,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  subtract  an  amiunt 
e(jiuil  to  the  amount  refunded  to  the  said 
Elwixxl  Brunken  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation  on  account  of  Insurance 
premiums  paid  by  him  for  the  years  1958 
and  1959 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  recousider  wa^j 
laid  on  the  table. 


HOWARD  B.  SCHMUTZ 

Th.'  Clfrk  called  the  bill  'S.  651'  for 
th.'  relief  of  Howard  B.  Schmutz 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H'-  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Rrpr,  lentatires  of  the  United  State.i  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tre:isury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Tre.tsury  nut  otherwise  appropriated,  tt) 
Howard  B  Schmutz,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
the  sum  of  »1,242  50  The  payment  of  such 
sum  shall  be  In  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims 
of  the  said  Howard  B  Schmutz  against  the 
United  States  for  reimbursement  of  one- 
half  of  the  costs  Incurred  by  him  In  con- 
structing two  reservoirs  nn  federally  owned 
land  in  reliance  up<jn  the  approval  by  the 
Aijricultural  Stabilisation  C  >mmitfee  of  Mo- 
h.r.e  Counry.  Arizona,  of  his  application  for 
Federal  sharing  of  the  costs  of  constructing 
such  reservoirs  under  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  for  1959  Proitd»-<i.  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  In  excess  of  lO  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  p.ud  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  riotw  ith.standing  .Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  mudemeaiior  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  ftnfd  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  wa.s  read  the  third  tune,  and 
pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon.sidei  u  ,i.-> 
hud  nn  the  table. 


DR    CARL  F    ROMNFY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill   •  II  R    H780 
for  the  relief  of  Dr    Car!  F    Romnrv 

Thf-re  bemt;  no  objection  th^  C'.rik 
Tvacl  the  bill,  as  follows: 

lie  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  S'atei  of 
Arne'-ira  m  Congress  assembled.  TlMit  Doctor 
Carl  F  Ronuiey  Is  hereby  relieved  of  all 
liability  for  repayment  to  the  United  States 
of  the  sum  of  $2,196  80,  representing  over- 
payment of  compensation  he  received, 
through  administrative  error,  as  an  employee 
of  the  Department  of  the  .Mr  Force  Air 
Force  Technical  Applications  Center  Head- 
quarters United  States  Air  Force  in  the 
periixl  belwt-en  July  li  1958  ar.d  N.  .-.ember 
12,   1960 

Sec  2  The  Secret.iry  of  the  Treasury  i.s 
auihorised  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  m  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated U)  the  said  Dtx-tor  Carl  F  Romney 
the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  with- 
held  from   him  on   account  vt   the  overpay- 


nient  referred   to   In  the  first   section  of  this 
A.-t 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  $2  196  80  '  and 
Insert      51,866  40' '. 

The  committ»'e  amriHimeiu  was 
agreed  to 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  tn'  en';:().s.s»>d 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  Uw  third 
time,  and  pas.sed,  and  a  motion  to  rc- 
cuiisider   was   !a:d  on   thr  tabUv 


waltb:r  singi.kvich 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  8781' 
fur  the  relief  of  Walter  SiiiKlevirh 

There  bein^'  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.ie  of 
Repreientiitne3  of  the  United  Statf.^  of 
America  tn  Congrext  assembled.  That  Walter 
Slnglevlch  is  hereby  relieved  ol  all  liability 
for  rep.iyment  to  the  United  Slates  of  the 
sum  of  92,196  80,.  representing  overpayment 
of  compensation  he  received,  through  ad- 
ministrative error,  as  nn  employee  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  Air  Force  Tech- 
nical Applications  Center,  Headquarters 
United  States  Air  Force,  in  the  period  be- 
tween July    13,   1958.  and  November  12,   1960 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
to  the  said  Walter  Slnglevlch.  the  sum  of 
any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from  him 
on  account  of  the  overpayment  referred  to 
In   the   first   section   of    this   Act 

With  the  foljowing  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  $2,196  80" 
and  insert    $1,866  40  ' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to 

Th»'  bill  wa.s  ordrr.d  U)  be  ennro.sspd 
and  read  a  third  limr.  was  read  the 
third  timtv  and  pas.sed  and  a  motion  to 
recoiLsider   was   laid   on    the   table. 


HARRY    A     SEBERT 

Thf  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  8947' 
for  the  relief  of  Harry  A    Sebert 

There  beinp:  no  objection;  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Repre.ientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre'^s  assembled.  That  Har- 
ry A  Sebert.  an  emplo>ee  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  be. 
,iiid  he  is  hereby,  relieved  of  financial  li- 
ability for  the  certification  f  .r  payment  by 
him  of  United  States  disbursing  officer 
vouchers  Numbered  66102.  19370.  1725  and 
64178.  m  the  total  sum  of  $1.499  25,  for 
purch.use  of  air  conditioning  units  for 
Oovernment  use  In  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia  In  his  capacity  as  certifying  of- 
ficer, Lewis  Plight  Propulsion  Laboratory, 
National  Advl.sory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 
tics, the  predecessor  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  .Admini.strat  l..n  The 
Comptroller  General  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  credit  the  accounts  of  the  said 
Harry  A  Sebert.  certifying  officer,  with  the 
s.iid  sMin  "f  ?1  499  25 

Thr  bill  was  o'rj.-icd  to  be  engrcKscd 
and  read  a  third  f:mf,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  thr  tuble. 


MAJ    LEONARD   H.   POTTERBAUM. 
US    AIR  FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR  9059  ^ 
for  the  ri'lief  of  Maj.  Leonard  H  Potter- 
baum,  r  S   Air  P^'orce, 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
lh»^  present  consideration  of  the  bill' 

Mr  OROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  this  bill  be 
pa.s.st'd  ovrr   without   prejudice 

The  SI'KAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
thf  request  of  the  ct-ntleman  from  Iowa' 

Tlu  ic  w  a.'-  no  objection 


STANLI  V    HAYMAN    L    CO.    INC. 

Thf  Clerk  call.-d  the  bill   <HR    1288' 
for  the  relief  of  Stanley  Hayman  i  Co 
Inc 

The  SPEAKEH  Is  there  objection  to 
thf   i)rr  (Tit   eon.suhration   of   the   bill' 

Mr  BoI.AND  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiKtii.mnus  cnn.scnt  that  this  bill  be 
pa.s.st'd  (i\rr.  without  prejudice 

The  SI'EAKP:T{  Is  there  objection  to 
thf  re(|uest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ma.s- 
sach  use  Its'' 

There  was  mi  objection 


FHEE  IMPORTATION  OP  STAINED 
GIJ\SS  FOR  ST.  JOSEPHS  CATHE- 
DRAL. HARTFORD.  CONN.  AND 
FOR  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  FRANCIS 
XAVIKH   OF  PHOENIX,   ARIZ 

The  C'.rik  called   the  bill   (HR    7431' 
Ui  allow  the  importation  free  of  duty  of 
certain    stained    ula.ss    windows    for    use 
in   Saint   Jtjseplis   Cathedral,   Hartford 
Conn 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obM-clion  to 
the  present  coiisidei ation  of  the  bill' 

Mr  BAILEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  ovir  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ^;entleman  from  West 
Vir'-'inia  ' 

There  was  r.o  obiection 

The  SPEAKER  This  compK  tes  the 
call  of  tl;e  Private  Calendar. 


ADDIIIONAI.   ASSISTANT  S.F.CHF.- 
r.-\RY  OF  COMMERCE 

Mi  IHIMBLE  Mr  Speaker,  by  di- 
riftion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  H(<use  R^'solution  425  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  re.solution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  That  upon  the  .id'-ptloii  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  m  order  to  move  tha- 
the  House  resolve  it.self  into  the  Comiuittf- 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  tlie  Sutr  of  ihr 
Union  for  the  con.sidcration  of  the  bill  (H  H 
6360)  to  authorize  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Aft<T  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  an<l 
shall  c<-ntlnue  not  t...  exceed  one  hour  to 
be  equally  divided  and  C(,ntrolled  hy  the 
rhalrman  and  r..i-,k;iig  inie.orlty  ineinbtr  ol 
the  Committee  ..a  IntorsUite  and  Foreiftn 
Commerce,  the  bill  .shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  Hve-mlnute  rule  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment    the  Committee  shall  ri.se  and 


report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
nints  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  ehall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Smith  1  and  pending  that. 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  425 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
ti360  a  bill  to  authorize  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The 
resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6360  is  to  author- 
ize the  appointment  of  an  additional  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  to  serve 
as  the  principal  adviser  to  the  Secretary 
on  scientific  and  technological  matters 
of  conc(  rn  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce The  bill  was  introduced  at  the 
rt  quest  of  the  Stcretary  of  Commerce, 
who  cited  the  need  for  competent  direc- 
tion and  administration  of  the  various 
.scientific  and  technical  programs  of  the 
Department. 

The  pro:.osed  additional  Secretary 
would  be  assigned  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities wit;i  respect  to  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Weather 
Bureau,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  the  Patent  Office.  In  addition,  he 
would  be  assigned  definite  staff  responsi- 
bility in  conn(»ction  with  the  research 
and  development  activities  carried  on  by 
the  Bureau  of  I*ublic  Roads  and  the 
Maritime  Administration. 

Rapid  advance.;  in  science  and  tech- 
nolotzy  have  placi^l  additional  responsi- 
bilities upon  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  It  is  f^lt  that  a  specialist  on 
the.se  mattters  is  sorely  needed. 

It  is  estimated  that  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  result  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  approximately  $100,000  a  year. 

I  hope  the  re.solution  is  adopted  in 
order  that  the  House  may  work  its  will. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  House  Resolution  425 
does  provide  for  1  hour  of  general  debate 
under  an  open  rule  for  the  consideration 
of  H  R.  6360.  which  will  authorize,  if 
passed,  an  additional  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerc-?. 

This  measure  was  heard  last  year  in 
the  Rules  Committee  on  August  22,  as  I 
remember,  and  I  believe  the  rule  was 
voted  out  on  either  a  7  to  6  vote,  or  a 
7  to  5  vote.  It  row  is  being  programed 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  states  that  the 
appointment  of  this  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  to  serve  as  the 
principal  advisei-  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  on  scientific  and  technological 
matters  of  concern  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  T'Jow,  those  are  defined 
further  in  the  report  as  being  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Weather 
Bureau,  the  Coaiit  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  the  Patent  OfBce.  In  other  words, 
those  four  separate  Bureaus  under  the 
Department  of  Commerce  will  be  placed 


under  this  additional  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

As  I  understand  it.  last  year  when  the 
presentation  was  made  before  the  Rules 
Committee  there  were  authorized  three 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce. 

I  believe  the  salary  at  that  time  was 
$20,000  per  year.  Only  two  of  those  posi- 
tions had  been  filled  and  there  was  one 
vacancy.  Even  at  that  time  this  addi- 
tional fourth  Assistant  Secretary  was 
asked  for.  I  have  been  informed  today 
that  of  the  three  positions,  one  Assistant 
Secretary  is  now  filled  and  there  are  two 
nominations  pending  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  that  is  the 
reason  why  this  bill  has  been  gathering 
moss  since  last  August;  that  is,  we  could 
not  get  the  job  filled  last  fall.  And  could 
that  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have 
not  been  called  upon  to  consider  this  bill 
until  now? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  not 
the  leadership  and  I  do  not  schedule  the 
program  so  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  an- 
swer that  question. 

The  committee  report  states: 

We  do  not  anticipate  that  creation  of  the 
new  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce (for  science  and  technology)  will  In- 
volve employment  of  a  substantial  number 
of  persons  to  staff  the  new  ofBce.  We  have 
estimated  that  the  total  annual  cost  for 
the  new  Assistant  Secretary  (at  the  regular 
salary  of  $20,000  per  annum)  and  the  neces- 
sary clerical  help  and  professional  assistants 
will  approximate  $100,000  to  $115,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  since  January  20  of  last 
year  the  Grovernment  has  expanded  and 
expanded;  a  Disarmament  Agency,  a 
Peace  Corps,  a  new  agency  here  or  there, 
with  an  addition  of  p>erhaE)s  100,000  em- 
ployees or  more.  All  of  that  has  oc- 
curred since  January  20  of  last  year. 
Why  this  big  expansion  has  had  to  take 
place  in  this  short  period  of  time  is  some- 
thing of  a  mystery  to  me. 

Last  year  we  provided  an  additional 
Secretary  of  Labor,  which  position  was 
created  more  or  less  for  a  specific  indi- 
vidual, as  I  understand.  We  have  had 
this  bill  pending  since  August  22  of  last 
year.  The  question  is  whether  we  need 
this  additional  Assistant  Secretary.  Al- 
legations are  made  and  we  hear  by  rumor 
or  by  hearsay — I  am  not  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations — that  requests 
for  additional  employees  are  being  made 
by  department  after  department;  re- 
quests for  additional  travel  expenses,  and 
the  like.  In  very  large  amounts,  at  this 
particular  time.  We  will  probably  have 
to  increase  the  limit  of  the  national  debt 
within  the  next  week  or  two.  We  are 
spending  and  spending  and  increasing 
appropriations  and  employing  more 
people. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  it  is  very 
questionable  at  this  particular  time  that 
we  need  an  additional  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce.   I  think  we  ought  to  slow  up  a 


little  bit  and  see  where  we  are  going  in 
the  matter  of  hiring  additional  em- 
ployees and  in  the  matter  of  the  cost  of 
operating  this  Government. 

Perhaps  we  can  get  a  little  better 
showing  so  we  will  know  more  exactly 
what  to  do.  We  should  know  what  this 
administration  is  planning  in  the  matter 
of  employment  and  cost  of  administra- 
tion, without  having  to  take  up  piecemeal 
an  item  for  an  additional  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, or  an  item  for  an  additional  new 
agency,  as  this  bill  provides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
renew  my  question  as  to  why  this  bill 
has  been  lying  around  since  last  August. 
I  understand  a  rule  was  granted  last 
August  and  if  I  remember  correctly  the 
House  was  in  session  imtll  about  October 
1  last  year.  If  this  new  Secretary  is  so 
important,  why  has  this  legislation  been 
left  to  dry  on  the  vine  for  so  long?  Can 
anybody  give  me  a  little  enlightenment 
on  that  subject — on  either  side  of  the 
aisle? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  can  answer  that 
question,  I  think.  There  are  three  As- 
sistant Secretaries  authorized.  Only  one 
so  far  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
There  are  two  nominations  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  to  fill  the  remaining 
positions  of  the  three  assistants  that  are 
now  authorized.  So  they  have  been  this 
long  even  selecting  the  ones  to  fill  the 
authorized  jobs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing that  without  this  additional  Secre- 
tary proposed  here,  there  are  two  ap- 
pointments pending  over  in  the  other 
body  at  this  time;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  jobs  have  not 
been  filled? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Despite  the  fact  that 
apparently  there  was  no  immediate  need 
for  the  two  assistant  secretaries.  I  am 
going  to  listen  carefully  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris! 
takes  some  time,  as  I  hope  he  will  a 
little  later  on,  for  a  further  explanation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman.  Now  we  may  get  some 
information — further  information,  let 
me  say. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  would  be  highly  pleased  to  en- 
lighten the  gentleman  in  any  way  that 
he  can. 

First,  let  me  say  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  it  is  riot  my  duty,  responsi- 
bility or  prerogative  to  schedule  the  pro- 
gram of  the  House.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  as  familiar  with  that  fact  as  I 
am.  In  the  second  place,  let  me  advise 
the  gentleman  that  our  committee  re- 
ported the  bill  out  of  the  committee  dur- 
ing August — I  think  it  was  around  the 
10th  of  August,  and  we  immediately  ap- 
plied for  a  rule.  In  due  time  in  August, 
I  was  given  a  hearing  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  then  during  the  latter  part 
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of  August,  or  whenever  iL  was.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  did  grant  a  rule.  The 
gentleman  is  famihar  with  the  fact  that 
I.akx)r  Day  then  came  along  and  there 
were  a  few  days  off  and  efforts  to  get  a 
good  many  bills  up  were  not  successful. 
This  was  one  of  them.  So  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce has  not  been  dilatory  m  its  ef- 
forts to  Ret  this  bill  con.sK'.cred  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GRC:>SS.  This  bill  would  have 
betMi  even  more  dif!icult  to  justify  la.^t 
fall,  would  i«;  not.  when  there  were  two 
or  three  vacancies  for  Socretane.s.^  It 
would  have  been  dimcult  t*^  jastiiy  an- 
otiier  one"" 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No;  of  course,  it  is  ko- 
iiiK  to  be  hard  to  enli^jhten  tlie  tjentle- 
man  and  anyone  else  who  have  their 
own  muids  made  up  on  a  matter  of  th:s 
k;nd. 

Mr  GROSS.  Well,  you  mi-ht  be  able 
to  Kive  me  some  enh^htenment  in  the 
matter  I  do  not  know  that  the  fsentle- 
man  would  be  able  to  conv.r.ce  m(\  but 
he  might  be  able  to  yive  me  some  light 
on  the  matter. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  try  to  .^ive  you 
some  li-;ht  on  the  matter,  but  I  would 
not  undertake  to  convmce  the  Remle- 
man.  I  can  assure  you  of  that.  But,  let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman,  and  to  those 
wiio  very  likely  are  gouu'  to  express  re- 
lucumce  about  approvinti  this  projMxsal 
that  this  was  not  a  F)r()posal  which  was 
made  to  the  Cont;ress  la.-^t  year  by  thi ; 
admini.stration.  A  request  was  made 
previous  to  that  time  fur  an  As&islani 
Secretary  for  this  purpose.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  giving  >tudy  and  thouyht 
tryinK  to  i;et  infonnation  together  dur- 
Lik'  this  time. 

Mr  GROSS  What  does  the  eentlo- 
man  mean  when  he  says  previous  to 
that  time'  Is  the  gentleman  trviriEr  to 
say  that  some  other  administration 
wanted  an  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce '' 

Mr  HARRIS.  Yes.  under  the  Elsen- 
hower admmi.stration— it  wa.s  started 
dunnsr  the  administration  of  Mr  Eisen- 
hower and  a  request  was  made  durinij 
his  administration. 

Mr  GFiOSS  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that.  I  think  the  first  bill  that  wa.s 
passed  in  the  Hou.se  in  195J.  and  I  may 
be  w  rong  about  this,  but  certainly  it  was 
o:ie  of  the  f!r.st,  was  a  bill  to  t-rovide  for 
another  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Kenrleman  yield  me  another  5  niinute.s'' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the 
fc'cntleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross;. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr  Speaker.  wUl  the 
Rentleman  yield  that  I  may  shed  a  little 
IiKht  on  one  other  question? 

Mr.  GROSS  -No.  I  want  to  give  the 
geiuleman  a  liiLlo  li^;ht  now 

Mr  HARRIS.  Very  well;  I  will  take 
time  later, 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  first  bill  in  1D53  was 
a  bill  to  provide  for  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Tliis  was  the  first  year  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration  I  op- 
posed it;   I  did  not  think  it  was  neces- 


sary;  I  thought  It  was  pilmg   up  more 
expen.se   on   llie   taxpayers. 

That  Assistant  Secretary,  you  may 
remember,  was  supposed  txj  reorganize 
the  Department  and  provide  economy  of 
i>peration.  Do  you  know  what  hap- 
pened? Tlie  new  Assistant  Secreta:  ;,• 
hardly  Kot  his  chair  warm  when  the 
State  Department  hired  the  firm  of 
Heller  Associates,  a  consultarit  firm,  to 
do  the  job  of  reorganizing  the  Slate 
Department  The  consult. n.'  firm  was 
paid  some  $JOO.0OO  to  try  to  t  ffect  a 
reorganization,  but  accomplu^hed  lillie 
or  nothing  The  A:>sistant  Secretary 
accompli.- hed  nothmi,'.  t"r  the  Stiite  Di  - 
I  artment  bureaucracy  has  grown,  and 
Krown. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Since  the  gentleman 
has  pointed  his  finger  at  me,  will  he  n.a 
yield.^ 

Mr  GROSy  I  am  clarifying  this  for 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  HARRIS.  But  the  eentleman  has 
mentioned  my  i:am"  iiere  t'*ice  and  said 
huw  I  v-jted. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr  HARRIS  In  the  first  place  he 
knows  tnat  neirhcr  I  as  cha!rm..n  of  the 
Commiltoe  en  Interstate  and  PoreiKii 
Commerce  or  as  a  plain  member  would 
vote  for  the  recommendation  for  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  ;f  I  d.J  iit  I  be- 
lieve It  wiLs  needed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand,  but  you 
are  here  now  arkinc  for  a  new  Assistant 
S'^eretary,  a  further  buildup  of  the  bu- 
r'^aucrary. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Tlie  gentleman  .says  I 
vutLd  for  It.  I  do  not  r<-call  v.hetJ.'r  I 
did  or  not.  but  if  I  .satisfied  myself  ut  that 
tunc  that  it  was  necessary  I  d.d;  other- 
wise. I  voted  asaln<;t  it  I  shall  be  clad 
to  l.x)k  up  the  record  and  see. 

Now.  Will  the  r;enllemcn  yield  for  one 
further  bit  of  enli'^htenment? 

Mr   GRcSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ILARRIS.     Some  question  has  been 
rai.s.'d— and  I  hope  all  the  Member:,  of 
the  House  will  give  attention  to  the  de- 
bate in  onler  to  be  informed  — about  the 
sauatiun    ill   ti;e   Department   of   Com- 
merce.   Some  quest. on  wa.s  rai.sed  about 
the  two  A-si.^tant  Secretari -s  Liiat  ha\e 
nut  been  filled.  aillMUi;h  tliey  were  au- 
thor ued  last  year.     I  think  it  should  be 
noted  tliat  these  matters  are  prov.ded  by 
the   Conyre.^s  and  are.   specUically.   the 
A.^.M.>^ar.t  SecreUry  for  Tran.->p<jrtation. 
Th.ti  was  for  a  .specific  duty  and  respon- 
sibility, and.  therefore  the  A.^^ustant  See- 
rctary  for  Tr.in.-.portation  could   not  be 
filled  by  a  man  who  miKht  be  a  capable 
and   qualified   scientist.     The  fact  that 
tho.se  two  positions  have  not  been  filled 
and  have  not  been  utilized  on  the  ba.s;s 
that  they  were  actually  needed,  to  me  is 
nij.st  commendable  on  the  part  of   the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.    It  shows  a  com- 
mendable economy  and  uood  busine.ss  ad- 
m.n.otiatiuii  on  li;s  part. 

But  m  the  case  of  the  position  we  are 
considt  rin«  today,  tliey  hav  a  man  to 
put  into  that  position,  a  man  qualified  to 
fill  It.  I  hope  the  gentleman  is  apprecia- 
tive of  the  fact  they  have  saved  some 
money. 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  delitjhted  to  hear 
that  this  administration  is  filling  all  its 


'obs  with  men  who  are  specially  quali- 
f\e<1  for  the  jobs. 

It  is  the  first  time  In  my  experience  in 
Washinijton  when  men  are  appointed  on 
that  ba.sis  and  witliout  any  political  con- 
siderations 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  to  create  an- 
othr-r  As-^istant  Secretary:  to  provide  an- 
other member  of  the  "Cadillac  Brigade  ' 
m  Washineton 

Iiind  ii'.illy.  I  c.ime  acro,ss  .some  in- 
tere^tinc:  information  yesterday.  While 
drivm?  down  to  work  yesterday  mnrnim,' 
a  bii:  truck  pulled  alongside  of  me  On 
the  liiMir  of  the  tiuck  was  painted  "US 
Trea-^ury  -  Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt  ' 

Add  some  more  unneces-^ary  A.s.^istant 
S.netaries  to  the  bloated  bureaucracy 
that  already  exists  in  Washington  and 
the  streets  will  be  full  of  trucks  haulinp 
the  dfbns  that  represents  the  public 
debt 

Mr  TRI.MBI  E  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  en 
the  rcsolutii.n. 

The  resolution  was  ajrreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
th^'  table 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mu\e 
that  the  H.iu.se  re.solve  it.self  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
St«ite  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHR  6JG0  •  to  authorize  an 
additional  A.ss.vtant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce 

The  motion  was  ar.reed  to 

Accordingly,  the  House  revolved  itself 
into  the  Commute.'  of  tlie  Wliole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  L'nion  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  R.  63G0,  with  Mr. 
Shf.i.lev  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
me of  iht  bill  wa..  dispeiused  with. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
m>  self  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chan-man,  by  direction  cf  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fureimi 
Commerce  I  present  to  you  today  for 
your  con  id'  lation  and  ur^je  your  support 
of  this  bill  to  provide  for  an  Assistai.t 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  become  tech- 
nical adviser  m  .scientific  and  technical 
matters  for  that  yreat  and  f,prawlin« 
Department. 

Thi-.  i.s  an  administrative  bill.  It  was 
re<juested  by  the  Honorable  Luther 
Hod.es.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
has  the  support  of  the  Bureau  of  Uie 
B  idt-'et  I  believe  during  the  course  of 
the  heann.s  a  t;ood  case  was  made  fer 
this  po.sition. 

DurintT  this  debate  we  will  show  that 
iL  will  be  m  the  inUrest  of  our  country, 
111  the  interest  of  economy,  and  will 
provide  greater  efifiriency  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cummerce  if  this  request  is 
granted. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  I  do  not  favor  promiscuous  approval 
of  recjue.sLs  for  such  as  this  just  to  pro- 
vide .somebody  with  a  job.  This  is  not 
the  only  request  we  have  had  referred 
to  our  committee  during  the  last  few- 
years  for  positions  of  this  kind.  We  tiT 
to  look  at  the  requests  conscientiously 
and  carefully  and  when  the  committee 
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IS  convinced  an  additional  position  is 
necessary  and  in  the  interest  of  better 
::uvernment  and  better  administration  of 
the  programs,  in  my  opinion  it  is  our 
duty  to  ask  the  House  to  approve. 
The     Secretarv-     of     Commerce.     Mr. 


Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  knows  that  this  gentleman 
from  Kansas  is  generally  greatly  per- 


Hodaes,   is   extremely    anxious   for  thla     suaded  by  the  point  of  view  of  the  gen 


le;;islation   in   order   that   he  may   ade- 
quately carry  out  his  responsibilities. 

He  made  a  ijersonal  visit  to  the  com- 
mittee and  testified  on  this  proposal  to 
tell  us  why  he  needs  this  additional  As- 
sistant Secretary.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  unportance  of  the  great  advances 
made  in  .science  and  technology  in  the 
last  few  years.  Developments  have 
bi-en  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Progress  is 
stagKering,  We  know  that  Yes,  they 
are  very  important  to  the  future  secu- 
rity of  our  country  and  our  own  na- 
tional welfare,  but  they  are  also 
important  to  the  business  community. 
The  busine.ss  community  needs  someone 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  a 
point  of  contact  for  information  on 
scientific  developments  Just  remem- 
ber that.  An  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  with  the  knowledge  and 
background  of  a  man  who  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  can  effect  and 
will  effect  substantial  .savings  in  money 
and  effort  by  coordinating  scientific  ac- 
tivities within  the  Department  and 
making  information  available  to  busi- 
ne.s.smen.  much  of  which  has  been  de- 
velope^d  with  tax  dollius  at  great 
expense. 

Now,  listen  to  me.  We  feel  tlus  legis- 
lation is  necessary,  therefore,  m  the  in- 
terest of  good  government,  and  urge 
Its  adoption.  It  did  not  originate.  I  will 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Iowa,  with  this  administration.  And,  I 
wish  he  would  listen  to  me  as  I  try  to 
give  him  this  information.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  am  sorry,  I  did 
not  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  was  just  caUing  the 
gentleman  s  atuntion.  in  order  that  he 
may  be  advised  about  the  origin  of  this 
program.  I  would  be  glad  to  convey 
that  information  because  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful.  It  did  not  originate 
with  this  administration.  It  did  not 
originate  with  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. This  request  originated  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which  IS  t'ne  scientific  organization  in 
this  country  that  is  nonpolitical  and  has 
only  one  purpo.se,  and  that  is  the  pur- 
po.se  for  wliich  it  was  established,  to 
promote  the  development  of  science. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
March  1960  recommended  that  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  there  be 
established  an  office  of  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  coordinate  scien- 
tific and  technical  responsibihties  of  the 
Department,  Now,  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration reviewed  that  recommen- 
dation and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  a  very  good  request  and  should 
be  adopted.  Therefore,  during  the  lat- 
ter days  of  that  Congress  in  1960  the 
I>partment  of  Commerce  sent  up  a  re- 
quest for  this  purpose.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time. 


tleman  in  the  well  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  And  I  have  enjoyed  a 
very  pleasant  association  with  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  am  sorry  he  is  no  longer 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  AVERY,  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  views  that  situation  with  some 
regret,  too,  I  may  say.  But,  notwith- 
standing what  happened  in  the  past,  I 
want  to  be  helpful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas.  As  I  understood  his  state- 
ment to  the  House  a  few  moments  ago 
there  is  at  this  time — and  the  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  think, 
emphasized  this  point  last  spring — there 
is  at  this  time  pending  an  authorization 
for  an  Assistant  Secretaryship  of  Com- 
merce that  is  not  filled  at  the  present 
time  and  it  is  not  contemplated  that 
that  position  will  be  filled;  is  that  not 
correct? 

"Mr,  HARRIS,  I  was  going  to  get  to 
that  as  soon  as  I  lead  up  to  that  point. 
I  will  say  that  when  I  was  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. As  I  explained  to  them,  there  was 
a  position  for  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration  that  was  not  filled. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  Secretary  or  the 
President  cannot  nominate  a  scientist 
for  that  position.  These  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries are  authorized  by  the  Congress 
for  a  specific  work.  Consequently,  they 
could  not  be  utilized  for  this  purp>ose, 

Mr.  AVERY,  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  entirely  correct.  In  a  further  effort  to 
be  helpful  to  him.  would  the  gentleman 
consider  accepting  an  amendment  abol- 
ishing that  position  which  is  not  going 
to  be  used,  and  for  which  no  appoint- 
ment has  been  made,  and  then  establish- 
ing this  one  in  lieu  thereof? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  could  not  commit 
myself  to  accept  an  amendment  at  this 
time,  because  I  would  not  know  just 
how  that  would  affect  the  organizational 
setup  down  in  the  Department.  I  cer- 
tainly would  entertain  a  review  and  con- 
sideration of  any  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries in  this  or  any  other  agency 
that  comes  before  our  committee, 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
like  to  prolong  this,  but  if  there  were 
such  a  proposal  entertained  by  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, it  seems  very  obvious  to  me  if 
there  is  a  position  that  is  not  being 
filled,  why  not  abolish  it?  In  that  way 
I  think  we  would  overcome  a  lot  of  ob- 
jection to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  I  suggested 
that  during  the  course  of  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  last  year,  and  there  was 
some  comment  about  what  it  might  do 
to  the  organization  and  the  committee 
did  not  go  along  with  it.  I  understand 
the  position  has  since  been  filled. 

The  gentleman  from  California.  I  be- 
Ueve,  said  a  moment  ago  that  there  is 
pending  over  in  the  Senate  now  two  ap- 
pointments for  positions  down  there.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  that.  So  I  just  do 
not  know  what  the  situation  is,  and  I 


would  not  want  to  commit  myself  un- 
less I  did  know. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding, 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  certainly  will  be  glad 
to  consider  it,  but  I  would  not  want  to 
do  it  in  connection  with  this  legislation, 
because  I  am  not  familiar  with  what  the 
facts  are  in  relation  thereto.  Neverthe- 
less, the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  recommended  it,  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration submitted  it  and  requested 
it,  and  in  the  last  Congress  it  was  re- 
submitted by  the  present  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  are 
many  people  in  this  country  who  have 
any  question  as  to  the  capability  of 
Secretary  Hodges,  as  to  the  business 
ability  of  Secretary  Hodges,  and  how  he 
feels  about  matters  of  business  and  the 
national  economy.  I  think  if  there  is 
any  one  person  from  the  business  com- 
munity in  this  administration,  it  is  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  held 
hearings  on  this  proposal.  We  had 
some  reluctance  about  it.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman.  After  the  first  hearings 
we  called  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment back  for  more  detailed  informa- 
tion to  make  sure  that  this  was  a  posi- 
tion that  ought  to  be  approved  by  the 
House.  We  made  a  complete  record  on 
it.  and  I  would  refer  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  the  hearings  and  report 
and  ask  their  indulgence  to  read  what 
is  stated  there  regarding  the  need  for 
the  legislation,  and  the  need  for  coordi- 
nation. Also  read  the  letter  of  the  Sec- 
retary in  which  he  supports  and  urges 
this  proposal.  I  believe  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  be  constrained  that  it  will 
be  in  the  interest  of  our  country. 

We  know  that  if  the  Secretary  needs  to 
send  a  man  with  the  ability  and  with 
the  status  of  the  man  who  will  hold  this 
position  to  talk  to  people  who  are  his 
equal  in  other  positions  of  Government 
and  industry  if  the  job  is  to  be  done. 
We  know  that.  We  know  that  if  this 
man  goes  down  to  talk  to  the  people  in 
NASA,  which  he  must  do  in  order  to 
coordinate  his  work  with  them,  so  far 
as  that  work  affects  Commerce,  he  has 
to  have  status  equal  to  those  with  whom 
he  talks.  The  same  is  true  as  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  such  as  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  take  just  a  min- 
ute to  review  what  those  duties  are. 
This  year  in  the  budget  there  are 
funds — and  this  is  purely  for  research 
and  development  that  is  charged  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce — in  the  Pat- 
ent Office,  $580,000;  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  $839,377;  Bureau  of  Census.  Sl,- 
107,000;  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
$24,500,000;  Maritime  Administration, 
$9,013,000;  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  $4,- 
063,000;  Weather  Bureau,  $9  million. 
That  is  a  grand  total  of  $70,670,377  in 
the  budget  for  the  Department.  You 
cannot  expect  one  man  in  his  position 
to  take  the  time  to  follow  through  on 
each  of  these  items.  What  we  are  ask- 
ing here  is  an  opportunity  to  coordinate 
this  work  under  one  head,  so  that  the 
Secretary'  can  have  his  finger  on  what  is 
going  on. 
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Mr.  Chaiiinan,  let  mc  say  this  one 
other  thing  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
we  have  experienced  great  waste  n\ 
Government.  There  is  no  one  who  de- 
plores waste  in  Government  more  than 
I  do.  We  sliould  all  be  vigilant  in  this 
field.  But  let  me  say  to  you  that  tht-re 
are  billions  of  dollars  being  appropriated 
eveiT  year  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, to  NASA,  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  through  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, and  other  scientific  research  and 
devflopment  programs;  and  there  is  no 
pro;:ram  anywhere  in  Government  sub- 
jected to  waste  and  duplication  more 
tlian  in  these  fields. 

In  my  judgment  we  wo'ild  be  doinq  a 
great  service  in  the  interest  of  economy 
in  this  Government  if  we  app:ove  th:.^ 
bill 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  letter 
from  Secretary  Hodges  gives  much  in- 
formation of  interest  in  connection  \«,iih 
this  problem : 

The  Sccretaky  or  Commerce, 

V,as}iington.  D  C  .  fcb-uarj   I,  1962. 
H(in   Orf.-n  D.  H.\rris, 
//(jiis*'  u/  Rt'prfsrntativet. 
Wa.thingt'in.  D  C. 

De.\r  Mr  H.4RRIS  In  connect iia  with  leg- 
islation pending  In  the  Congre.=;s  which  would 
authorize  an  additional  A.ssl.stant  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  wnrth 
while  t.j  furnish  you  a  brief  picture  of  the 
research  and  development  effort  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  as  It  would  be 
directed  by  this  new  Assist. iiit  Serretary. 

Following  Is  a  listing  of  the  1162  fiscal 
year  research  and  development  budgafs  of 
the  Bureaus  of  the  Department  er.gr^fd  !:; 
thl.s  field  The  amounts  sh^)wn  dn  tint  re- 
flect expenditures  In  R  *  D  pl.»nt.  which, 
for  the  new  facilities  of  the  National  Bureau 
Of  Standards  alone,  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 1100   million   by    1963 
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The  basic  research  done  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau contributes  substantially  to  the  worlc 
of  the  Auimic  Energy  Commioslun.  Natk>nal 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency,  and  the  De- 
partment .  f  Defense.  Our  scientific  ..utput 
Is  largely  basic  and  fundamental.  It  pro- 
vide.s  foundation.^  on  which  the  srientiflo 
programs  of  these  other  agencies  are  based. 

Yuu  wi!l  be  Interested  to  kn  )w.  however, 
that,  aside  from  the  Department  o:  Defense, 
the  Department  Is  perhaps  the  iar.;est  em- 
plover  of  scientists  and  er.<  neers  In  the 
physic.il  s<.iences  In  the  Federal  establish- 
ment 

At  the  present  time,  the  man.igemei.t  of 
the  Department  Is  In  thp  hands  tf  one  Unde-r 
Secretary  for  Tran.'iportatlon  and  three  As- 
sistant Secretaries  for  Dt)meatlc  AfTilrs  Por- 
mn  Affairs  and  AdmlnlstratlDn  ,ind  Hublic 
Affrt.rs  Am.ong  these  four  men  plus,  of 
course,  mvself  and  the  Under  Secretary,  we 
di*t.-ibute  ilie  management  and  guidance  of 
an  .>rganization  of  33.000,  and  20  niaj.ir  bu- 
reaus and  offices  Including  cur  4  bureau.s 
that   we  cuuld   hope  to  be  supervised  by  the 


new  Asslstar.t  .Secretary  (the  Patent  O.'I^e 
Coast  and  Geo<letlc  Survey,  National  Bureau 
of  -Standards  and  the  We.ither  Bureau)  At 
the  moment,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
and  the  Weather  Bureau  repwrt  to  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Transportation.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Patent  Offl*  e 
report  to  the  As.si»tant  Secretary  f.T  Donie.s- 
tlc  Arr.ilrs 

Please  do  not  hesitate  t.  ■  call  uixm  mc  for 
any  other  Information  you  may  require  con- 
cerning this  matter 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lt  THKR    H      H    D<.«  s 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chunman  I 
yield  mys^-lf  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr  Cliairman.  this  measure  wa.s  re- 
ported out  of  our  committee  by  a  d;\  ided 
sentiment.  Personally  I  can  see  no  need 
for  this  additional  Secretary.  I  want  to 
disagree  with  some  of  the  ar'.:ument.s  of 
our  fine  chairman  'Mr  H.xrris;.  when 
he  says  we  must  have  a  scientist  as  a 
coordinator.  If  that  argument  were  fol- 
lowed through  every  university  president 
in  the  United  States  would  have  to  be  a 
scientist  m  order  to  supervi.se  and  coordi- 
nate the  scientific  departments  withm 
that  univer.sity  I  .say  that  some  of  the 
best  college  presidents  we  have  m  this 
country  are  not  .scientists.  Now  let  me 
analyze  this  for  just  a  minute. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr  Chairman,  u ill  the 
genlleman  yield '' 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Can  the  gentleman 
point  out  to  me  one  major  university  in 
this  country  that  does  not  have  a  head 
directing  the  scientiHc  work  of  tliat  uni- 
versity :> 

Mr.  YOUNGER  Yes.  I  can  point  to 
my  own  univer.Mty,  and  the  head  is  not 
a  .scientist. 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
president. 

Mr  YOUNGEI?.     That  is  hus  job. 

Mr.  HARRIS  No.  I  am  talking  of 
every  president  having  someone  in  the 
university  who  heads  the  scientific  pro- 
gram of  that  univer.sity. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Now  you  are  admit- 
ting, Mr.  Chairman,  exactly  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  make  You  are  admitting 
that  the  Weather  Bureau  does  not  have 
a  .scientist  in  charge  of  it  and  that  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Geodetic  Survey 
does  not  have  a  competent  scientist  in 
cliart-'e  of  it,  nor  does  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  This  is  exactly  the  same 
point  we  have  in  a  university  where  you 
have  a  department  of  chemistry  or  a 
department  of  ph.ysics  or  a  department 
of  engineering  or  a  department  of  elec- 
tric ent!ineerin-,'  ai-.d  so  on  dow  n  the  line 
If  we  have  competent  scienti.'^ts  in  charge 
of  these  various  bureaus  and  jvists.  th.-n 
what  yo'i  ru-td  is  a  coordinator  withm 
the  Department  of  Commerce 

Mr  MACK  Mr  Chairman  will  th-.- 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  YOUNGER  If  my  collea -ue  wiU 
wait  for  a  just  a  moment. 

Mr  MACK  I  thaik  the  gentleman  is 
quit'-  confusrd 

Mr  YOUNGER  No,  I  am  not  con- 
fused at  all.  may  I  say  to  my  colleague 
We  have  m  the  Department  of  Commerce 
an  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
That  job  has  been  filled  and  has  been 
confirmed.     We  ha\e  one  a.s.'^istant  for 


transportation.  That  one  assistant  lias 
been  confirmed.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  for  transportation  or  not.  We  have 
one  assistant  for  administration.  The 
.Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 
should  be  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  coordinating  the  work  within 
the  Dei)urtment.  and  it  is  not  neccs.sary 
for  that  man  to  be  a  scientist  to  be  &r^- 
signed  to  that  duty.  We  have  one  other 
Assistant  Secretary  whose  duties  are  not 
delimated  by  legislation  according  to 
the  mfoim.Uion  I  have.  All  three  of 
these  positions  are  either  filled  and 
confirmed  or  two  of  them  are  before  the 
otlur  body  now  and  ready  for  confirma- 
tion. There  are  no  new  bureaus  added 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  There 
are  no  new  offlcers  added  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  So  I  can  seo  no 
ncce.'-.sity  at  all  for  another  A.ssistant 
Secretary.  Let  me  say  this.  Last  year 
the  Department  of  Commerce  said  that 
if  they  could  only  reorganize  their  Mari- 
time Admimtration,  they  would  be 
fixed  That  Commission  was  formed  and 
the  Maritime  Commission  was  instituted 
by  legislation.  So  they  ought  to  be  well 
officered  now  by  comix-tent  individuals  in 
that  field.  So  far  as  coordination  is  con- 
cerned, I  say  that  good  administration 
would  hold  that  this  A.«vsistant  Secretary 
fi.r  .Administration.  If  he  Is  a  competent 
adn.mistrat^r,  ought  to  be  able  to  co- 
ordinate the  departments  within  the  De- 
partmon*  of  Commerce  and  coordinate 
their  work  with  all  of  the  other  .scientific 
departments  within  the  Government 

As  to  the  cost.  Nobody  knows  what 
the  cost  of  tins  will  be.  We  have  had 
this  samf-  experience  right  along  and 
added  and  added  and  added  to  this  great 
payroll  I  remember  when  I  cam^  to 
this  body  in  1953,  we  had  a  Government 
payroll  of  .some  2' _.  million  and  .some  odd 
thou-sand  employees.  Gradually  that 
uas  whittled  down  until  February  of 
1^)1  when  It  was  down  to  2,255,000  em- 
ployees or  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million 
employees  -  le.ss  than  8  years  previou." 
Already  within  1  year  we  have  added 
ov^r  88  000  additional  employees.  How- 
many  more  will  be  added  nobody  knows'' 
Personally,  I  can  .see  no  necessity  for 
tins  additional  A.ssistant  Secretary  at 
this  time. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  tune 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan   (Mr.  CEnERBERc). 

Mr  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
riM'  in  oppo.sition  to  the  requested  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Commerce  and  Technology.  Basically 
the  reason  I  believe  It  to  be  unnecessary 
is  that  I  serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  am  aware  of  what  is  hap- 
pening. We  are  pre^^cntly  holding  hear- 
in "s  in  this  field  I  have  to  disagree  with 
my  distini'ui'^hed  friend  from  Arkansas 
in  this  matter  b<»cau.se  I  believe,  lookini-' 
at  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
what  is  happening  not  only  in  this 
ageney  but  al.<o  in  many  other  agencies 
of  the  Government,  we  are  headed  for  a 
bureaucracy  in  this  country  the  likes  of 
which  we  have  never  known. 

Last  year  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce asked   for  1,463  new  employees; 
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this  year  the  request  is  for  2.229  new  em- 
ployees. To  put  it  in  Just  a  little  better 
perspective,  the  total  number  of  perma- 
nent positions  for  1962  was  22,461;  in 
other  words,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  requesting  an  increase,  in  this 
1  year  alone,  of  almost  10  percent  of  its 
total  employees. 

Now.  to  refer  to  the  request  and  the 
need  for  a  new  Assistant  Secretary,  we 
have  today,  as  was  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  distinguished 
.scientists  heading  all  these  agencies;  and 
if  I  heard  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  correctly,  the  real  reason 
for  this  Assistant  Secretary  is  to  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  these  departments 
so  they  can  funnel  It  all  together.  In 
reading  the  appropriation  hearings  you 
will  note  that  wc  have  many  coordinat- 
ing committees  at  the  present  time. 
Take  the  Weather  Bureau,  for  instance: 
The  Weather  Bureau  is  cooperating  com- 
pletely with  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  in  the  satellite 
program  in  the  matter  of  weather;  we 
are  doing  this  with  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  The  only  reason  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  exists  right 
here  is  to  provide  contacts  between 
agencies  of  the  Government.  To  put  a 
superstructure  on  this  and  say  that  the 
head  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, when  he  wants  to  talk  to  the  De- 
fense Department,  has  got  to  go  through 
an  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
totally  unnecessary.  Such  things  as  this 
will  cost  a  lot  more  money. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  ^ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.     I  yield. 

Mr,  MACK.  I  am  very  happy  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned  the  Weather  Bureau, 
because  that  brings  up  one  problem  con- 
fronting us  concerning  this  appointment 
of  a  person  who  can  coordinate  the  ac- 
tivities of  the.se  various  agencies.  I  am 
wondering  if  the  gentleman  recognizes 
that  wc  have  one  of  the  greatest  weather 
bureaus  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  am  sure  also  the  gen- 
tleman recognizes  that  tlie  Defense  De- 
partment is  today  spending  as  much 
money  for  weather  information  as  is  the 
Depaitment  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  think  that  may 
be  correct. 

Mr.  MACK.  Now  you  are  talking 
about  coordinating;  certainly,  we  can 
coordinate  activities  within  the  Weather 
Bureau;  certainly  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment or  the  Department  of  the  Army 
can  coordinate  its  activities  in  the  mat- 
ter of  weather.  But  we  have  a  tremen- 
dous duplication  of  effort  even  in  this 
very  simple  problem  of  dealing  with  the 
weather.  Etoes  the  gentleman  realize 
that  we  have  five  separate  weather 
bureaus  operating  within  25  miles  of  this 
Capital? 

The  gentleman  has  gotten  to  the  base 
of  the  problem  here  and  that  is  that  we 
need  to  eliminate  some  of  this  duplica- 
tion not  only  in  the  Weather  Bureau  but 
also  in  all  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  The  gentleman 
realizes  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
cvni— 109 


nois  stated  the  point  very  well,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  reading  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  hearings  will  bring 
out  this  very  subject.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Koran] 
brought  it  up  in  the  hearings  last 
year.  We  are  very  much  concerned 
about  this  on  the  committee.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood] 
is  a  member  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Commerce  Subcommittee,  and  he 
recognized  that  there  were  certain  things 
in  the  weather  field  you  could  not  pos- 
sibly take  away  from  the  Air  Force,  and 
the  same  thing  in  other  services.  Just 
putting  on  another  Assistant  Secretary 
is  not  going  to  do  the  job;  they  are  co- 
ordinating right  now. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  we  not  get  rid  of 
this  overlapping  and  duplication  before 
we  add  more  fat  to  the  top  of  the  list? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  it  would  be  absolutely  un- 
necessary to  have  this  Assistant  Secre- 
tary try  to  coordinate  these  various  oflB- 
cers.  They  are  requesting  345  new  peo- 
ple in  the  Weather  Bureau  this  year. 
The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  requesting 
290,  the  Patent  Office  wants  100  more, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  319,  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  199.  When  you  add 
them  all  up  you  have  2,229  new  em- 
ployees. 

Of  course,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
as  one  member  of  the  committee,  they 
are  not  going  to  get  these  new  employees 
with  my  vote.  I  think  they  would  be 
thankful  of  they  got  half  of  them.  If 
you  can  bat  .500  in  a  baseball  game  you 
are  a  star.  You  are  adding  a  super- 
structure whereby  you  ■are  going  to  have 
these  assistants  coordinate.  I  think 
there  are  coordinating  committees  to  do 
this  between  all  of  these  agwicies  and  I 
can  see  no  value  to  come  out  of  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  says  this  new  co- 
ordinator is  not  going  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  coordinating  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  the  Maritime  Agency. 
He  has  read  them  out.  He  is  not  going 
to  coordinate  those  two  agencies  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  oppose  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  in  the  establishment  of  this 
new  position.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Cederberg]  has  eloquent- 
ly described  what  is  going  on  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  this  bill  before  us  today. 
Unfortunately  we  are  in  executive  ses- 
sion in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  there  is  much  that  will  come  out  in 
the  hearings  when  you  see  the  record 
that  will  amaze  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

To  establish  one  more  Assistant  Sec- 
retary in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  inviting  an  increase  in 


the  appropriation  rather  than  a  de- 
crease. They  can  coordinate  very  easily 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Domestic  Affairs.  There  is  also  an  Un- 
der Secretary  to  whom  this  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Domestic  Affairs  can  re- 
port. Now  they  are  building  up  a  new 
title  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Scien- 
tific Affairs.  It  is  going  to  be  an  entirely 
new  office. 

We  will  have  to  rebuild  that  Com- 
merce Department  before  long.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  new  building,  if  we  do 
not  look  out,  because,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cederberg]  said. 
they  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  around 
2,200  this  year. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  example.  In 
1960  the  appropriation  for  one  depart- 
ment was  $6  million-plus.  The  estimate 
today  for  that  same  department  is  $13 
million,  an  increase  since  1960.  I  have 
never  seen  an  agency  or  establishment  of 
Government  grow  in  the  last  few  years 
the  way  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  better  put  a  stop 
to  this  and  start  to  locrfc  and  listen  and 
see  whether  we  need  these  new  Assistant 
Secretaries  who  can  go  in  and  build  up 
new  agencies  under  the  office  and  find 
additional  responsibilities  to  get  new  em- 
ployees for.  The  only  way  we  are  ever 
going  to  give  business  a  break  is  to  find 
some  way  to  give  some  type  of  tax  reduc- 
tion, and  the  only  way  we  are  ever  going 
to  reduce  taxes  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
Government.  We  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
Government  by  putting  up  the  st<^  sign 
to  these  increases  in  the  various  agen- 
cies. I  think  we  ought  to  vote  this  bill 
down  and  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  it. 
I  do  not  care  whether  it  came  through 
the  Tnmian  administration,  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  or  the  Kennedy 
administration.  We  do  not  need  a  new 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois fMr.  Mack]. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mi*.  Chairman,  this  bill 
authorizes  the  appointment  of  an  addi- 
tional Secretary  of  Commerce,  who 
would  serve  as  principal  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  on  scientific  and 
technological  affairs.  A  similar  bill  has 
passed  the  Senate. 

This  proposal  did  not  originate  with 
this  administration.  A  committee  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  recom- 
mended in  1960  that  this  new  position 
be  created.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  a  nimiber  of  important  sci- 
entific activities  in  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  the  Weather  Bureau,  the 
Patent  Office,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Roads,  and  the 
Maritime  Administration,  but  the  Sec- 
retary has  no  one  to  look  to  for  help 
in  coordinating  the  activities  of  these 
agencies. 

In  addition,  private  business  needs  a 
competent  person  with  a  scientific  back- 
ground to  assist  industry  to  get  the  re- 
sults of  various  research  activities  fi- 
nanced by  tax  fimds,  especially  through 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  subcommittee  was  assiu-ed  by 
Secretary    Hodges    that    this    position 
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would  be  filled  with  a  person  with  pro- 
fessional competence  in  science  and 
technology  with  administrative  experi- 
ence. 

The  Secretary  urged  that  the  position 
be  established  to  permit  more  effective 
and  efficient  administration  of  certain 
important  functions  now  carried  on  In 
the  departments;  also  to  provide  better 
representation  in  dealing  with  other  de- 
partments on  scientific  and  technical 
matters  and  promoting  govemmentwide 
coordination  of  scientific  and  technical 
efforts. 

H  R  6360  was  introduced  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris),  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 

The  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and 
Finance  held  two  hearings  on  this  bill 
and  went  into  the  need  for  this  new  posi- 
tion very  carefully. 

Witnesses  testified  that  the  proposed 
additional  Secretary  would  be  a.ssigntd 
administrative  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, the  Weather  Bureau,  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Patent  Office. 
In  addition,  the  new  Assistant  Secretary 
would  be  assigned  definite  staff  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  the  research 
and  development  activities  carried  on  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the 
Maritime  Administration. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
R.  b  D  appropriation  for  1962  was  $24  5 
million.  The  Weather  Bureau  received 
an  appropriation  of  $56  million  for  op- 
erations and  $9  million  for  research  in 
the  same  year.  In  addition,  $48  million 
was  appropriated  for  the  new  satellite 
program.  The  Patent  Office  appropria- 
tion for  1962  was  almost  $25  million  of 
which  $580,000  was  for  research  The 
1962  appropriation  for  operations  in  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  was  almost 
$19  million  of  which  about  $850,000  was 
for  research.  For  fiscal  1962,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  received  appro- 
priations of  $304,302,000  for  maritime 
activities.  The  total  budget  for  that  year 
for  research  and  development  was 
slightly  in  excess  of  $9  million.  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which  admin- 
istf^rs  the  Federal-aid  highway  program, 
in  1962  had  a  budget  for  administrative 
expenses  of  more  than  $33  million,  of 
which  approximately  $4  million  was  for 
research  and  development 

Rapid  advances  in  science  and  ttch- 
nology  place  additional  responsibilities 
upon  the  Department  of  Commerce.  An 
example  is  the  weather  satellite  program, 
which  will  be  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

The  committee  is  aware  of  the  vast 
duphcation  of  effort  in  research  activ- 
ities in  and  out  of  Government. 

Proper  and  effective  coordination  of 
research  activities  should  result  in  im- 
portant savings,  not  only  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  but  m  other 
agencies.  Savings  to  industry  aLso  are 
po.ssible  by  making  available  to  the  fullest 
extent  po.ssible,  consistent  with  national 
security,  the  results  of  research  financed 
by  various  governmental  atrfncies  with 
tax  dollars. 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  Srcrf- 
tary  regarding  the  need  for  an  Assistant 


Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Science  and 
Technology  An  Assistant  Secretary 
with  professional  competence  in  science 
and  technology,  and  with  administrative 
experience,  is  needed  to  assist  the  Secre- 
tary in  coordinating  scientific  activities 
of  the  Department,  and  also  to  .serve  as 
a  pKDint  of  contact  with  lndu.str>'  in  the 
dissemination  of  information  on  science 
and  technology  This  would  result  in 
siijnificant  savings  both  to  Govfrnment 
and  to  industry. 

Under  the  present  organization  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary 
has  an  Under  Secretary  There  al.so  is 
an  Under  Secretary  for  Transjxirtation 
There  are  three  Assistant  Secretaries, 
one  for  Domestic  Affairs,  one  for  Inter- 
national Affairs  and  one  for  Administra- 
tive Affairs  At  the  time  of  the  sut)coni- 
mittee  hearin«  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administrative  Affairs  had 
not  been  tilled  Since  then.  h(jwever.  Mr. 
William  Ruder  was  named  A.ssLstant 
Secretary  for  Administration  and  this 
nomination  i.s  now  pendiiik;  in  the  Senate 

Mr  Chairman,  my  subcommitt^'e  had 
the  responsibility  of  holding  hearings  on 
the  proposal  which  was  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
which  was  sent  to  tiie  Congress.  But, 
we  entered  into  the  hearings  with  many 
reservations  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
the  cliairman  indicated,  we  re<ipened  the 
heariniis  to  secure  additional  informa- 
tion to  Justify  an  additional  A.ssistant 
Secretary  Early  last  year  the  other  body 
pa.s.sed  a  bill  which  came  over  to  our  sub- 
committee which  would  have  provided 
fi>r  an  additional  A.s,sistant  Secretary  It 
would  have  established  the  Office  of  In- 
ternational Travel  under  an  A.ssistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Our  committee 
considered  that  propo.sal  and  eliminated 
the  provision  to  establish  an  A.ssistant 
Secretary  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce 

So,  as  my  chairman  has  .so  ably  stated 
this  aftern(X)n.  none  of  us  has  any  desire 
to  increa.se  the  number  within  the  D«>- 
partment  of  Commerce  and  none  of  us 
has  any  desire  to  increase  the  number 
of  Assistant  Secretaries  in  any  depart- 
ment f)f  government.  I  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  an  excellent  case  has  been 
made  for  the  establishment  of  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Scientific  and  Technological  Affairs  I 
believe  that  the  Government  would 
actually  be  saving  money  if  we  were  to 
enact  this  legislation  I  know  that  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations here  today  talked  ab<jut  the 
number  of  induiduals  within  the.se  de- 
partments. Well,  I  say  Uj  them  that  it 
IS  their  responsibility  and  our  responsi- 
bility as  Members  of  Congre.s.s  to  elimi- 
nate the  additional  numbers  through 
appropriations  if  we  have  too  many  em- 
ployees working  there  I  do  think  and 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  need  the 
proper  organization  within  cur  govern- 
mental agencies 

Mention  has  been  made  here  today 
that  this  IS  a  brandnew  propo.siil  of 
President  Kennedys.  I  have  before  me 
an  excerpt  from  the  President  s  Science 
.Advi.sory  Committee  report  of  October 
17.    1960,      Government    Re.varch    and 


I>evelopment."    In  this  statement  it  in- 
cludes the  following: 

The  Hoover  Conunlulon  Subcommittee  on 
Research  Actlvttlea  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  recommended  In  196fi  that  there  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  fur  Research  and  De- 
velopment In  each  service  department. 

Now.  if  the  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mended It  in  1955.  if  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  recom- 
mended a  similar  approach  in  1958,  and 
if  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  rec- 
ommended it  in  1960.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  Is  some  justiflcation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  additional  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Science  and  Technology. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  notice  that  the  Mem- 
bers who  have  expressed  opinions  con- 
cerning the  present  assistant  secretary- 
ship have  inferred  that  the  Department 
has  never  been  able  to  fill  two  of  its 
positions.  That  simply  is  not  true.  I 
asked  one  Member  to  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  him  when  he  made 
that  statement  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
do  have  two  acting  Assistant  Secretaries 
at  the  present  time.  We  might  refer  to 
tho.sc  positions  as  being  vacant,  but  they 
are  active  It  is  true  that  one  of  them 
was  vacant  at  the  time  we  held  our  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  last  year,  but 
the  other  one  was  filled  at  the  time.  It 
was  filled,  and  it  has  been  confirmed. 
ITie  A.s.sistant  Secretary  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  since  that  time  has  re- 
signed, and  in  his  place  Mr.  Jack  Behr- 
nian  has  been  recommended,  and  he  Is 
awaiting  confirmation  by  the  other  Ixxly. 
So  we  are  utilizing  all  of  our  positions  of 
A.ssistant  Secretaries,  all  three  of  them, 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  other  question 
which  was  raised  last  summer  involved 
the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  other  members  of  our  commlt- 
Ut'  thought  about  it  at  the  time,  but  I 
think  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  to 
be  commended  for  not  filling  that  posi- 
tion because  the  man  that  he  was  using 
to  provide  that  service  at  that  time  as  an 
as.sistant  was  going  to  leave  the  Govern- 
ment within  6  months.  Therefore  the 
Secretary  did  not  go  through  the  routine 
of  submitting  his  name  to  the  Senate 
and  having  him  confirmed,  knowing  that 
he  was  going  to  resign  at  that  time. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  no  apology  to 
make  to  anyone  concerning  the  present 
structure  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce I  think  the  three  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries which  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce now  has  are  all  Justified.  There 
IS  ni)  (juestion  in  my  mind  but  what 
an  additional  A.ssistant  Secretary  for 
Science  and  Technology  can  very  easily 
be  justified. 

Mr  Chariman.  my  good  friend  from 
Michigan  !  Mr.  Cederberg]  mentioned 
the  Weather  Bureau.  That  Is  only  one 
case  of  duplication.  Every  agency  of 
the  Government  is  trying  to  perform  the 
complete  service.  At  one  time  we  did 
ha\e  four  or  five  separate  Weather  Bu- 
reaus right  here  in  the  Washington  area. 
One  or  two  of  them  have  been  closed 
now.  but  Just  a  few  years  ago — just  1 
year  ago— we  had  the  biggest  Weather 
Bureau  in  the  world  here  In  Washington. 
D  C  ,   under   the   Department   of   Com- 
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mcrce.  W^e  liad  a  Weatlier  Bureau  out 
here  at  the  Anacostia  Naval  Air  Station. 
We  had  another  one  at  Boiling  Field. 
We  had  another  one  at  Andrews  Field. 
Incidentally,  for  a  long  period  of  time 
tilt  y  operated  two  of  them — one  on  each 
side  of  Uie  Anacostia  Naval  Air  Station. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  tremendous 
duplication  of  activity,  especially  in  the 
l.chnological  areas,  I  feel  that  it  is 
\itally  important  today  that  we  have  an 
Assistant  Secretary  or  that  we  do  have 
an  additional  employee  to  attempt  to  co- 
ordma'e  these  activities  with  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.  I  think  the  ma- 
chinery has  boon  established  for  that 
j)u:  pose.  The  appointment  of  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  would  pro- 
vide the  appropriate  official  to  work  with 
this  coordiiiating  agency. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
irablication  Just  recently  put  out  by  the 
Interai'cncy    Committee    on    Oceanog- 


me  say  to  the  genUeman  that  I  think  Mr.  Arise"  comes  in  and  wants  an  Assistant 
Hodges  would  be  doing  a  better  service  Secretary  if  we  will  be  asked  to  jump 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and     through  the  hoop  and  provide  one     Lb 


the  taxpayers  of  this  country  if  he  would 
take  care  of  the  business  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  instead  of  trying  to 
propagandize  the  people  of  this  country 
into  the  oblivion  of  free  trade.  I  wish 
he  would  take  care  of  the  business  oi 
his  Departm,ent  instead  of  tryir^g  to 
promote  free  ti-ade,  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  know  Mr.  Hodges 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  gentleman's 
views  on  that.  too.  It  is  known  that  un- 
less we  can  do  something  about  the 
duplication  of  these  various  efforts,  with 
the  tremendous  cost  involved,  the  mil- 
lions and  millioras  of  dollars  in  the 
Weather  Bureau,  which  was  mentioned 
a  moment  ago,  and  in  the  other  agencies 
and  bureaus  that  come  under  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce — the  gentleman 


raphy  of  the  Federal  Coimcil  on  Science    knows  you  have  got  to  have  somebody 


and  Technology,  which  is  the  Council 
that  is  atteniiJtinsT  to  coordinate  these 
activities.  Oceanography?  Who  has 
the  responsibility  for  oceanography?  I 
thoUf;ht  it  was  the  Navy.  But  I  find  out 
later  it  is  Uie  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
Later  I  found  out  that  the  Coast  Guard 
liad  great  activities  in  this  area.  Later 
I  found  out  that  even  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  were  involved  in  it  as  well  as 
tlie  Navy. 

Mr,  Ch.airman.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  we  tried  to  eluninate  some  of  the 
duplication  of  services  even  though  they 
are  in  the  research  and  development 
field.  We  hesit.ite  to  cut  down  appropri- 
ations for  res<>arch  and  development, 
and  we  are  cntici/cd  when  we  do.  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  we  oupht  to  get  the 
most  for  our  money,  and  we  ought  to 
eliminate  duplications  of  any  kind. 

The  appointment  of  an  additional  As- 
sistant St>cretary  of  Commerce  will  make 
thi.s  po.ssible.  I  am  proud  to  support  the 
bill  btfore  us  today  which  would  provide 
for  an  addiu  onal  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Science  and  Technology. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  somebody  to  tell  me  where  and 
when  the  creation  of  a  new  Assistant 
Secretary,  Deputy  Secretary,  or  any 
other  kind  of  secretary,  wltlnn  the  mean- 
ing of  the  bill  before  us,  has  resulted  in 
any  economy  in  government.  Will 
somebody  plea.=c  tell  me  where  and  when 
th.U  has  happened? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlen-ian. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  know  the  gentleman 
lias  been  on  the  floor  listening  attentive- 
ly to  the  debate  this  afternoon.  Let  me 
txplain  this  again.  As  we  have  said, 
tliere  are  many  duplicating  activities 
within  the  Department  involved  here. 
The  gentleman  could  not  expect  one 
man — and  he  knows  Mr.  Hodges  is  a 
businessman • 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute;  the  gen- 
tleman spoke  of  Mr.  Hodges. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Hodges  is  an  esti- 
mable gentleman  I  am  sure.    But  let 


who  sits  on  It  all  the  time  if  you  are  go- 
ing to  save  money.  But  if  you  let  them 
go  without  somebody  being  able  to  give 
It  time  and  attention  you  will  continue 
to  have  wa.ste  and  duplication. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  listened  to  the  broadcast 
of  the  news  over  WTOP  last  night,  the 
CBS  news.  Following  the  news  there 
was  a  broadcast  called  the  "Big  E  for 
Exports,"  telling  about  how  many  people 
would  be  employed  if  we  only  lowered 
our  tariffs  and  created  more  exports 
by  lowering  our  tariffs.  And  then  they 
said  that  anyone  who  was  interested  in 
getting  more  propaganda  on  exports 
could  do  so  by  writing  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  Post  Office  Box  such-and- 
such.  I  thought  that  the  broadcast  was 
probably  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  I  find  that  WTOP  did  it 
as  a  public  service.  But  somebody  is 
writing  these  radio  speeches,  somebody  is 
writing  these  acts.  Maybe  they  do  not 
pay  the  broadcast  company  directly,  but 
certainly  a  great  deal  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  is  going  into  that.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  woujd  be  as  much  opposed 
to  the  taxpayers'  money  going  for  this 
purpose  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
as  any  other. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  point  I  tried 
to  make  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  was  just  wondering, 
under  the  circumstances,  if  it  is  the  ix>l- 
Icy  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
continue  this,  would  it  not  be  wise,  and 
does  not  the  gentleman  believe  it  would 
be  wise,  to  have  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Exports? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  I  do  know  that  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  are  campaign- 
ing in  behalf  of  free  trade,  and  I  say 
that  they  ought  to  attend  to  the  business 
of  the  Department.  I  wondered  a  little 
while  ago  where  the  demand  for  a  new 
Assistant  Secretary  originated.  Then  I 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
fMr.  H.\RRisl,  say  that  some  society  pro- 
moted this  bill  I  wonder  if  the  "Society 
of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  I  Will 


that  the  way  the  payroll  is  to  be  loaded— 
because  some  society  wants  some  "pooh- 

bah"  elevated  to  a  top  job?  Prom  what 
source  is  the  money  to  come  to  pay  for 
these  Cadillac-equipped  new  Secretaries? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  goitleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  HKMPHn-Ll. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman  a 
thought  occurs  to  me— we  have  not  faced 
up  to  one  of  the  real  Issues  here.  The 
Department  of  Commerce,  as  conceived 
and  as  administered  under  the  present 
Secretary,  is  the  businessman's  depart- 
ment of  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. To  show  you  what  has  been  done 
and  what  can  be  done,  if  you  would  go 
down  there  and  see  how  the  present 
Secretary  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
businessmen  of  this  Nation  to  get  in- 
formation and  to  get  it  quickly  and  to 
get  statistics  and  to  get  other  material 
that  they  need,  you  would  recognize  the 
prorress  that  has  been  made.  For  my 
pait,  in  the  4  previous  years  to  Mr. 
Hodges,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
exliibited  a  dormancy  which  the  busi- 
nessmen of  this  Nation  suffered  from. 

Now,  we  have  a  Department  of  Com- 
merce which  is  saying  to  the  business 
people — you  have  a  place  to  come  for  in- 
fonnation  and  for  assistance. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  done 
a  great  job. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  How  do  you  recon- 
cile tliat  with  the  abolishment  of  the 
businessman's  advisory  coimcil? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  think  that  was  an 
act  of  administrative  judgment.  If  you 
will  go  down  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  see  v/hat  they  have  estab- 
lished, you  would  come  to  a  different 
conclusion  about  it.  The  advisoi-y  coun- 
cil was  not  producing;  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  of  today  is  produc- 
ing thi'ough  the  Business  Information 
Office  that  they  have  established  there, 
and  they  are  doing  a  good  job.  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman,  in  this  particular 
field  of  science  and  technology,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  the  business  community 
of  this  Nation — with  the  exception  of 
those  in  manufacturing  and  producing 
establishments  in  this  pai-ticular  field  of 
science  and  technology — does  not  know 
where  to  go  or  where  to  turn  or  how  to 
use  the  free  enterprise  system  or  pro- 
cure the  profits  that  would  naturally 
come  from  the  use  of  our  new  discoveries 
in  science  in  peaceful  times  for  peaceful 
commercial  purposes. 

Here  we  are  having  opposition  to  one 
Assistant  Secretary,  the  expenses  of 
which  are  a  mere  $100,000  when  we  would 
give  to  any  backward  nation  $100  mil- 
lion or  $50  million  and  here  we  are  hear- 
ing opposition  to  the  efforts  of  this  great 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Now  he  has 
been  put  in  this  position:  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  as  I 
said  once  to  one  of  the  Cabinet  members 
of  Mr.  Eisenhower  in  another  day, 
"The  fact  that  you  were  picked  by  the 
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President  of  the  United  States  to  do  the 
job  you  did  causes  me  to  have  great  re- 
spect for  your  ability,  and  while  I  might 
oppose  you  in  some  things,  I  resp>ect  your 
judgment  in  the  administration  of  your 
Department." 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  the  re.^ponsi- 
bility  of  running  this  Department — the 
responsibility  to  the  businf.'^smen  in  the 
State  of  California.  Iowa  and  othpr 
States — and  you  say  to  him.  "We  are  not 
goin?  to  help  you  shoulder  that  respon- 
sibility in  this  one  particular  area  whore 
It  does  not  cost  very  much  money."  You 
are  saying.  "We  are  going  to  nit-pick  at 
you  and  say  that  you  should  not  have 
this  Assistant  Secretary  when  you  .say  it 
15  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  Nation  ' 
What  are  we  trying  to  do'  We  ar;' 
tryng  to  substitute  political  judgment  for 
the  judgment  of  a  succe.s.sful  bu.siness- 
man  who  has  the  interest  of  the  businf-s 
people  of  the  country  at  heart  The 
reason  for  this  legislation  is  th.-  ambition 
of  this  Secretary  and  his  determination, 
I  am  sure,  to  do  something  for  the  bu.<i- 
ness  people  in  this  field  of  science  and 
technology.  When  you  talk  about  co- 
ordinating science  and  technolo'^'y  let 
me  remind  you  that  the  average  person 
in  this  Congress  or  the  average  man  m 
business  knows  very  little  about  -vciencf 
and  technology.  The  budget  of  the 
average  business  man  in  America  cannot 
afford  a  scientist  or  technologi.st.  there- 
fore, here  is  an  opportunity  for  th.'  busi- 
nessman to  get  the  service,  to  K>'i  coor- 
dination, to  get  the  information,  to  L;et 
the  advice.  This  bill  provides  the 
vehiclf. 

I  favor  this  legislation  and  I  hope  it 
will  pa-«s 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr  DADD.ARIO  Mr  Chairman  I 
want  to  commend  to  the  House  the  pro- 
posal to  authorize  an  additional  A.ssist- 
ant  Secretary  of  Commerce  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  has  indicated  that  he 
will  be  assigned  to  coordinate  scientific 
activities  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  be- 
hef  that  this  position  will  enable  the 
Department  to  administer  it.s  responsi- 
bilities efficiently  and  will  encourage 
more  efTrctive  Government-wide  coordi- 
nation as  a  result  of  better  ori,'anization 
and  staffing  for  scientific  and  technical 
responsibilities. 

It  is.  of  course,  no  secret  that  the  im- 
portance of  research  and  attention  to 
science  is  a  major  factor  in  the  national 
growth  Most  businesses  now  have  desig- 
nated a  vice  president  for  research  and 
development  or  at  least  i  hmh  respon- 
sible executive  to  be  aware  of  trends  af- 
fecting the  future  of  commerce  The 
National  Science  Foundation  pointed  out 
just  last  year  that  employment  of  .sci- 
entists and  engineers  in  industry  in- 
creased by  approximately  6  percent  be- 
tween January  ir59  and  January  1960 
This  rate  of  growth  is  greater  than  that 
for  total  industrial  employment.  The 
rise  in  .scientific  and  engineering  em- 
ployment was  greater  in  research  and  de- 
velopment than  in  other  activities. 


As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics.  I  have  been 
deeply  aware  of  the  continuing  discus- 
sion over  the  proper  organiziation  of 
science  activities  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, Certainly  there  is  .stronir  need 
for  active  policy  coordination  throughout 
the  various  agencies.  The  suggestion  of 
a  Department  of  Science  arid  Teclmol- 
nyy  and  tiie  anniments  agam.'it  it  mu.-t  I 
think,  be  subjected  to  continuing  study 
and  an  apprui.sal  of  the  experience  of 
existing  oreanizations 

However,  there  can  be  no  argument 
against  the  need  to  p:ov:de  in  every  in- 
.stance  where  .srientiflc  and  technological 
chan>;e  will  affect  the  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment a!',  office  of  sufficient  power  and 
authority  to  make  u.se  of  science  fur  bet- 
ter Government  and  public  service 

I  believe  the  picjp'sal  for  an  additional 
Assistant  !-"ecretary  meeto  this  need  I 
am  happy  to  see  that  it  has  received  gen- 
eral approval,  including  the  warm  en- 
dor.sement  of  the  late  chairman  of  our 
committee.  the  Honorable  Overton 
Brooks,  of  Loui.siana  I  urge  th.e  House 
to  .support  this  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  tlieie  furtlier 
recr;f.t.>  for  tune^     if  not,  the  Clerk  will 

re. 1(1 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enactfd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rt-pre^pntatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
shall  be  In  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
in  addition  t  i  the  Asalstant  Secretaries  now 
pr>v  idf*d  by  law,  one  additional  A.sn.stant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  who  !.h.i:i  be  ap- 
pjlnled  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  ol  the  Senate,  shall  re- 
ceive C'lnpensailon  at  the  rate  prescribed  by 
law  for  AsBlsfant  Secret  irtcs  df  Commerce, 
and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  prescribe 

TheCH.MRMAN 
Committee  r.ses. 

Accordingly  the  Conunittee  ro.se,  and 
the  Sp<-aker  having  resumed  tiie  chair, 
Mr  Shelley.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tt-e  of  the  Whole  Hou.^e  on  the  State  of 
the  Union.  rep<jrted  that  tiiat  Committee 
having  had  under  cun.suieration  tlie  bill 
H  R  6360.  to  authorize  an  additional  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  4125.  he  rejxjrted 
the  .same  back  to  the  Hou.st-  without 
amendment 

'I  he  SPK.AKP:R  Under  tl;e  rule  the 
pieviou.s  cju>\stion  i.s  ordered 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  CJue^tlon  l.^  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Chair  announced  tiiat  the  aye.s  appeared 
to  have  it 

Mr  YOUNGER  Mr  SiJt-aker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  tiiat  a 
quorum  i.s  not  pre.sent  and  make  tlie 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
IS  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  clo.se  the  do<.)r.s. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  uill  notifv  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  tiie  loll. 
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Under  the  rule   the 


Adrl  thbo 

A.Ulonizlo 
.Vbfil 
.\;i'xa-  der 
A.:o:iJ 
.\t.A:  twt 
Aiif  u-o 
A  hl.-y 
.^'PlnKll 
Hailey 
h.ii  .iig 
Ha.Tftt 
M.u^s    N-nn 


h 
Fla 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
w  ere -^  yeas  231,  nays  169.  not  voting  34. 
as  follows: 


[Roll  No    lai 
YEAS— 231 

Gray 

lireen,  Oreg 
(i.Tfn,  Ha. 
('. :  ifflths 
Harin.  0» 
H.i.<en   Calif. 
H»l.y 
Iian,sen 

H    .I.I'Tlg 

H  irdy 

H,irrl» 

HarrUsjn.  Va. 

Hays 

Hf-a  ev 

H-b.-rt 

II  'ihlcr 

H  •mphlll 

H••l,der^oa 

Herlong 

liulineld 

Hoi. and 

Mill 

Ichord,  Mo 

I.ouye 

JfiinlnKB 

Joelson 

John.soii,  Cullf 

Johnson.  Md. 

J  ihiifcon.  Wis 

Jjne<(   Ala. 

Kiir-ten 

Karih 

K«»'ennjeler 

Kf.]y 

Kr'oKh 

K  IgLire 

King,  Calif 

Kli,K   Utah 

Kirwan 

Kuchln 

K.uczynskl 

K_r,'ieguy 

Kowiklskl 

Lane 

I^nkfurd 

Ljtiiuui 

I.etin>kl 

I.  boiiatl 

Ixjsor 

Mc  IX)  well 

McPrtU 

M-Mlllan 

McSween 

M.icdonald 

Mack 

Miidden 

Ma.(iiu«on 

Mahon 

Nf  iTHhall 

Ma"  thews 

Merrow 

Miller.  Clem 

M.ller. 

Cieorge  P 
M  Us 
Muiiiigan 
Muiitoya 
Mixirhead.  Pa 
M.irKan 
M,)rrl.s 
.Ml>;  rl.Mjn 
.Mc  >* 
Miilt.'r 
■M  jrphy 
Murray 
N.iti  her 
Ncdiil 
N'X 


lifH  kWu: 
Hf  iinvll 
liiaT:iik 
B.itt-h 

I'.'iiand 
B.>Ii.i.g 

r.oykln 

Uradi'tnas 

Hreeditig 

Br  'cik.t 

li  irkp    Ky 

iv..ni-'.  Mhss 

Burleson 

By.-:.e.  Pa 

I  a.non 

Ciirey 

Casey 

C  'Urr 

rhelf 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohe  an 

Colmer 

CCKk 

Co"ley 

Cornian 

Da    lels 

D-,r.  I.s. 

James  C 
Divi-,   Johi. 
I).iW90:i 
iJf  .ii:.ey 
I>eiit 
I)e::ton 
D  ({KS 
Du  gell 
Dor.ohue 
Dorn 
IKi^  lilng 
IX)\le 
DMskl 
Kilnir>i,<l>,.jn 
Klli-.tt 
F  '. '-relt 
K '.  1  i\a 
Fallon 
h  arbsteln 

ttLaCfU 

}■  \.i-  PKan 

Fl.HXl 

F.yi.t 

Fuijarty 

Forr»"»t<T 

Fountain 

Frazlrr 

Krledel 

'   arinalz 

CVarv 

C  •at  lungs 

<  n.ilniO 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 


Abbltt 
.Atj«Tiietby 

A  lair 
Alger 

Andersen. 

Minn 
.^!Kl»•r9un.  111 

A:  ''nils 
A  htj.-..xjk 
.\.sh!ii>re 
.*i'.i<  h'nrlu^a 
.A\ery 
lirtitf  r 
B  iMwin 


W 


Ncrrell 

O'Brien    111. 

O  Brlen.  N  Y. 

O  Hara.  HI 

O  Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen 

ONelU 

Pat  man 

Perkins 

Pioat 

i'hilbln 

Pike 

Po.ige 

Pow.  11 

Price 

Pucinnkl 

PurcfU 

Randall 

Heusa 

Rhodes.  Pm 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers.  B  C 

Roberta   Ala. 

Roberts.  Te«. 

Rodlno 

Rorferb.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla 

Rogers   Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Santangeio 

Saund 

ticotl 

He. den 

Shelley 

Shipley 

SUk 

S.ack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Mkss 

Smith   Va 

3pence 

Stagrers 

Steed 

Utepheas 

S. ration 

.Stubblefleld 

S\iUivan 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La 

Thompson,  N  J 

Tliompeon,  Tex, 

Thoruberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Udall,  Morrl*  K. 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Walter 

Watt* 

Wnltener 

Whitten 

Wlckersham 

WlUla 

W.nstead 

Wright 

Yatea 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zeleuko 
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Ba.s.'*    N  H 

l',iles 

B.atln 

Hooker 

B  >ei  inann 

lipR  her 

Bell 

Bennett,  Mich 

Berry 

Belts 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Br   :n well 


Brr/OM. field 

Brown 

BroyhiU 

Bruce 

Byrnes.  Wl*. 

Cahlll 

Cederberg 

Chamtjerlain 

Chenowcth 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Clancy 

Collier 

Conta 


CTamer 

Judd 

Plrnle 

Cunningham 

Kearns 

PofT 

Curtis,  Ma*i«, 

Keith 

Qule 

Curtl.-^,  Mo. 

Kllburn 

Ray 

Dairui' 

King,  N,Y. 

Re  If  el 

Dirounlan 

Knox 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Derwmski 

Kunkel 

Rlehlmau 

l)c\  ;ne 

Kyi 

RobLson 

Ik.le 

l.aird 

Roudebu.sh 

Domlnick 

Lan^;en 

Rou.s8elot 

Dooley 

LAtta 

St   George 

Durno 

Lindsay 

Saylor 

Dwyer 

Lipscomb 

Schadeberg 

Ell'-wcrth 

McCuUooh 

St  henck 

Feiitoii 

McDonough 

Scherer 

riiidley 

Mclntirc 

Schneebell 

Fino 

McVcy 

Schwelker 

Ford 

MacGregor 

Schwen^el 

Frelinj,;huysen 

Ma  ill  lard 

Scranton 

Fulton 

Martin.  Mass. 

beely- Brown 

( i  irland 

Manm   Nebr. 

Short 

G.ivm 

Mason 

bhriver 

Glenn 

MatlUas 

Sibal 

Goodi'll 

May 

Slier 

Goodllng 

Meader 

Smith,  Calif. 

GrlfUn 

Michel 

Stafford 

Gro6-s 

MUUken 

Tcague,  Calif. 

Gubaer 

Mlnshall 

Teague.  Tex 

Hall 

Moeller 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Hallc-k 

M(jore 

Tollefson 

Hal  pern 

Moorehead 

Tuck 

HarrlwDn,  \\'\u 

Ohio 

Utt 

Harsh. i 

Mo;-sp 

Van  Pelt 

Hirvfy   Ind 

M'>shpr 

Waggonner 

Harvey,  Mirh 

Nelaen 

Wallhauser 

Hii-.ttaiid 

.Norblad 

Weaver 

H  .t\cn 

Nvkiaard 

Weis 

Huffnian.  i;i 

( )  Konskl 

Westland 

Horan 

Osniers 

Whalley 

Hosnior 

Ostertag 

Wharton 

Ji    IIM'U 

Vr:.y 

Widnall 

J    b.iiisen 

Peterson 

Wilson,  Ind 

Julias 

Pillion 

Younger 

NOT  VOTING- 

34 

Ay  res 

Granahan 

Pllrher 

Barry 

Grant 

Rains 

Br<w-ttr 

Hoflinan,  Mich 

Reece 

liurklfv 

Huddles  tun 

Sheppard 

Corbet t 

J,irman 

.s;ikes 

Cuniii 

Jones,  Mo 

.Springer 

Uadd.irio 

Kee 

Taber 

Davis.  Tenii 

l.,ii.dr\im 

UUman 

I>rAdv 

Miller,  N  Y 

Van  Zandt 

Feif  ban 

Moulfli'r 

Williams 

( iHlla^her 

Passman 

Wilson.  Calif. 

So  the  bill 

waspa.«;sed. 

The   Clerk 

announced 

the    following 

pairs; 

Mr    BmkU'v 

for.  with   Mr 

Dowdy  against. 

Mr.     unman     for,     with     Mr.     Van     Zandt 

.ipaln.st 

Mr    Brewster  for,  with  Mr? 

Reece  against. 

Mr.s    Granahan  for.  with  Mr.  Ayres  against. 
Mr    Feighan  for.  with  Mr    Barry  against. 
Mr     Gallagher    for.    with    Mr.    HofTman    of 

Muhl^ian   agaln.st 

Mr    .shepp.ird   for.  with   Mr    Taber  against. 

Mr  H.iins  for.  with  Mr  Miller  c<f  New  York 
agam.st 

Mr  n.idiKirio  f  >r  with  Mr  Wil.'on  of  Call- 
1'  iri.l.i  .ipains! 

Mr  Uavi,s  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
.Sfiriii^'er  against 

Mr   Houlder  for,  with  Mr   Curtin  against. 

Mr    .sikes  f.ir,  with  Mr    Corbett  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  H  R  6360.  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  1456)  to  au- 
thorize an  additional  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  bill  the  same 
as  the  bill  that  was  just  passed? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  identical  to  it 
word  for  word. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
shall  be  In  the  E>epartment  of  Commerce, 
in  addition  to  the  Assistant  Secretaries  now 
provided  by  law,  one  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed 
by  law  for  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce, 
and  shall  p>erform  such  duties  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  prescribe. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill,  HJl.  6360,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


WOODROW    WILSON   MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  87-364, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Commission 
the  following  members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Gallagher],  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Wallhauser]. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  539 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  Graham  Pur- 
cell,  Texas. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  AfTairs:  Ray  Rob- 
erts, Texas. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


WELFARE  AND  PENSION  PLAN 
AMENDMENTS    OF  1961 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  538. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8723)  to  amend  the  Welfare  aad  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  with  respect  to  the 
method  of  enforcement  and  to  provide  cer- 
tain additional  sanctions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Interven- 
ing motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Avery],  and  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  requests  for  time  on  this  reso- 
lution and  do  not  expect  to  consume 
any  appreciable  time. 

This  bill  is  an  open  rule  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  amendments  to  the 
Welfare-Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act, 
w'ith  2  hours  of  general  debate.  The  bill 
was  reported  out  by  the  committee  after 
considerable  investigation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  into  the  administra- 
tion of  welfare  plans  of  industry  and 
labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time,  and  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  to  bringing  this  bill 
up  for  consideration,  but  I  do  know  some 
questions  exist  in  the  minds  of  quite  a 
few  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  I  presume  on  the  other  side  also,  as 
to  certain  provisions  included  in  this  bill. 
There  is  a  basic  question,  however,  as  to 
the  justification  for  passing  the  bill  itself. 

For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  witnesses  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee  in  support  of  this  bill  but 
they  were  not  able  to  establish  any  tangi- 
ble evidence  that  there  was  a  specific 
need  for  further  amendment  to  the  Pen- 
sion and  Welfare  Disclosure  Act  of  1958. 
We  would  agree  that  the  authority  and 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  un- 
der the  1958  act  is  somewhat  limited,  but 
I  think  the  burden  of  proof  falls  upon 
the  proponents  of  this  bill  to  show  to  the 
House  why  it  is  insufficient. 

There  was  no  persuasive  evidence — let 
me  say  I  could  not  say  there  was  no 
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evidence,  but  there  was  no  persuasive 
evidence — as  to  why  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  require  more  authority  to 
supervise  the  pension  and  welfare  plans 
to  the  extent  intended  by  Congress  than 
he  has  under  the  present  act. 

Some  susgestion  has  been  made  as  to 
intent  to  defraud  the  recipients  of  ihe 
a.iscts  of  these  funds  over  the  years  or 
of  some  mismanagement  of  these  funds: 
there  is  a  fraud  statute  in  every  one  of 
the  50  States  that  would  apply,  provid- 
irig  all  the  necessarj-  authority  for  prose- 
c.ition  for  fraud  or  misust-  of  a-s.set.s.  So 
that  docs  not  seem  to  be  a  comptihnj 
iea.son. 

If  it  is  the  will  of  Coneress.  if  it  is  the 
will  of  this  House  particularly,  to  subject 
ail  of  the  pension  and  welfare  funds  to 
the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  to  subject  them  to  his  super- 
vision to  the  extent  that  at  some  tunc  in 
the  future  he  may  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  management  of  these  funds,  then, 
this  bill  should  pass  and  it  should  pass 
without  amendment. 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  be  honored  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr  POWELL.  There  are  only  five 
States  that  have  such  laws  and  only  two 
of  them  have  laws  with  teeth  in  them. 
One  of  them  is  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  the  law  was  not  strong  enouuh 
and  they  did  not  appropriate  money  for 
it. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Will  the  gentleman 
listen  carefully  to  what  I  said.  I  did  not 
say  there  exists  in  the  50  States  com- 
plete and  full  jurisdiction  for  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  welfare  funds,  but  there 
is  a  statute  against  fraud,  is  there  not. 
in  all  the  50  States?  If  there  is  Intent 
to  perpetrate  on  the  fund  or  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  fund  a  fraud,  certainly  they 
would  be  subject  to  prosecution  under 
such  statute  in  all  the  States. 

There  are  a  few  tangibles  in  this  bill 
that,  if  passed,  can  be  anticipated.  We 
are  going  to  add  8,500  employees  to  the 
Federal  payroll  over  a  period  of  years. 
I  checked  with  the  Committee  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  there 
are  presently,  I  am  informed,  8,000  more 
Federal  employees  than  there  were  a  year 
ago.  which  Is  an  all-peacetime  high  for 
clviUan  employees.  But  we  here  pro- 
pose to  add  8,000  more. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  I>OWELL.  There  will  not  be  8.500 
additional  employees.  There  will  be 
only  180  additional  employees  The 
estimated  cost  will  be  about  $1,500,000 
for  this  new  group.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept an  amendment  to  be  offered  at  the 
proper  time  to  place  a  limitation  of 
$1,500,000  for  salaries  paid  under  thu 
act 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  reply  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  this  way: 
This  bill  is  getting  better  all  the  tmie 
It  is  at  least  95  percent  better  than  it  was 
10  minutes  ago.  I  said  it  was  yomg  to 
cost  $45  million  on  an  extended  estimate. 
If  we  are  going  to  cut  that  down  to  $l 


million,   then  this  bill   has   been  much 
improved  m  this  colloquy. 

May  I  add.  too.  that  I  will  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  any  fur- 
ther improvements  to  the  bill  as  we  move 
a'on<?. 

Now,  I  wonder  if  wc  can  look  at  this 
firT'ire  of  $45  million,  because  the  bill 
ciiH'S  have  a  potential  cost  of  $45  mil- 
lit^'i  as  presviUly  written.  I  am  wor.der- 
v.v'  how  many  years  it  wovild  take  to  save 
$45  million  if  this  bill  were  to  pass?  In 
my  juvlvment  I  would  e.-t:m:ite  it  mit'ht 
t  ike  45  years  to  save  $45  million  btx-au.'^f 
thpre  was  no  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mitter en  Rules  of  any  i-.rn.s.^  mi'^mana'^e- 
nieiit  of  the  F>en.sio!i  and  welfare  fund 
that  could  not  be  handled  under  the  1958 
act. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  one  fur- 
ther point.  I  do  not  know  what  alliLsion 
you  may  have  as  to  where  tlie  supixjrt 
for  this  bill  comes  from  or  where  the 
opposition  comes  from. 

I  tliink  it  is  rea^sonable  to  assume  that 
.^ome  Members  mikht  have  gained  the 
impres.sion  tliat  this  bill  has  the  full  and 
unqualified  support  of  or^;ani/.ed  labor, 
that  It  is  opposed  by  forces  not  always 
in  af-'reement  with  omaru/ed  labor,  and 
that  a  vote  ac^ainst  this  bill  is  an  anti- 
labor  vote  I  want  to  dispel  arsv  such 
i;;ui.ion  that  you  may  have  trained  durin;: 
the  discourse  tliis  afternoon.  becau;so  tlie 
United  Mine  Workers  are  opposed  to  thi-s 
bill.  Certainly  there  was  no  alle-jation 
of  fraud  in  their  various  funds  in  any 
of  the  te-slimony  that  came  to  my  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr  AVERY.  I  y.eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Tliat  statement  is 
not  quite  correct. 

Mr  AVERY.  You  mean  there  ha.s 
been  a  question  of  fraud  and  misman- 
agement on  the  part  of  the  pension  funds 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Yes.  There  are  a 
t.;reat  many  complaints  on  file  in  the 
committee  with  reference  to  this  fund 

Mr.  AVERY.  Of  course.  I  would  have 
to  accept  that  statement  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  because,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  I  am  sure  he 
has  more  knowledge  and  familiarity  with 
the  detailed  history  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  than  the  gentleman  pre.si'ntly 
addressing  the  House.  But.  I  would  say 
thi-s.  I  think  tlic  United  Mine  Workers 
have  probably  managed  tlieir  affairs  in 
as  u'ood  order  as  any  other  union  and.  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  are  beyond  re- 
proach, and  I  take  very  seriously  their 
objection  to  this  bill  as  an  unrea.sonable 
burden  on  the  part  of  the  union.  Now, 
if  this  would  come  as  any  special  inter- 
est to  the  Members.  I  would  .siiy  it  is  also 
opposed  by  the  Teamsters  organization 
I  would  add,  further,  that  it  is  opposed 
by  a  number  of  small  industrial  unions 
for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  imposimc 
an  undue  burden  upon  th^^  re.'^ourres  of 
those  unions  to  comply  with  all  of  the 
requirements  that  subsequently  miglit  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

So,  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  that  the  rule  should  be  adopted.  We 
should  debate  this  bill,  but  I  would  ad- 


monish the  Members  to  listen  to  this 
debate  very  carefully  and  I  would  ad- 
monish them  further  to  listen  carefully 
to  the  amendments  that  will  be  offered 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle.  The  chair- 
man has  very  ^.-enerously  offered  to  ac- 
( •  pt  an  amtndmeiit,  as  I  observed  awhile 
a  .0.  which  would  drastically  Improve 
tills  b.H  and  sa\e  $44  million.  I  th.ink  a 
few  more  amendments  in  that  dinxrtion 
mi  Jit  be  made  to  make  the  bill  worthy 
of  favorable  con.Mderation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  rc- 
(;ii'.sts  for  liine 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
i(  srriution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  a^rt^'d  to. 

Mr.  POWELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
t!i.it  the  Hou.se  re.solve  ILsclf  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  tiie  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHR.  8723)  to  amend  the 
W(  If  are  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  with  respect  to  the  method  of  en- 
forcement and  to  provide  certain  addi- 
tional .sanctions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  re.solved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  tlic  con- 
.Md.  ration  of  the  bill  H.R.  87113,  with  Mr. 
B<  INNER  in  tiie  chair. 

The  Cierk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  the  first  read- 
mi;  of  the  bill  was  disp>ensed  with. 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my.s»lf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  January  of  last  year. 
bt  fore  the  87th  Congress  opened,  while 
examining  the  ta.sks  which  lay  before 
our  committee,  it  became  apparent  tiiat 
one  of  the  most  obvious  legislative  ac- 
tions needed  was  tlie  amendment  of  the 
Welfare  and  Pe;l.'^lon  Plans  Disclosure 
Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  law.  as  passed  in 
1958  over  the  strenuous  objections  of 
many  of  tlie  members  of  Uie  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  was  a  misrepre- 
sentation. When  former  President 
Eisenhower  signed  this  bill  he  set  forth 
his  dissatisfaction  and  stated  he  was  only 
sigmng  it  to  establish  Federal  responsi- 
bility in  this  area.  The  then  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Mr.  Mitchell,  called  upon  the 
previous  Congress  to  tighten  this  legis- 
lation. The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr  FrklinghuvsenI  introduced  a  bill 
m  the  86th  Congre.ss  for  that  purpose. 
Th-'  bill  before  you  today.  H.R.  8723. 
which  I  personally  introduced,  drew 
h.eavily  upon  the  Frelinghuysen  recom- 
mendations and  the  best  Uiinking  of  the 
present  and  pa.st  executive  branches  of 
our  Govenunent.  I  have  since  given  the 
authorship  of  Uiat  bill  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  !  Mr.  Smith!. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  with 
the  tremendous  responsibility  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  these  pen- 
sion and  welfare  funds  which  now  affect 
the  lives  of  over  100  million  people  in 
this  country.  These  funds  have  been 
growing  at  a  fantastic  rate.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Hiestakd], 
who  is  opposed  to  this  amendment  in  a 
letter  received  this  morning,  Indicates 
that  within  a  few  years  the  amount  of 
plan  assets  will  total  $100  billion. 
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Today,  annual  payments  into  these 
funds  exceed  the  budgets  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  State  of  California. 
and  a  dozen  other  States,  combined. 
.Annual  payments  into  these  funds  ex- 
c'H'd  tlie  amounts  invested  by  individuals 
in  all  the  corporate  securities  of  the 
Un:ted  State's  combined.  Fund  reserves 
now  far  exceed  $60  billion  and  are  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  well  over  $5  bil- 
lion a  year 

This  CoiiKres.s  must  assure  the  millions 
of  men  and  women  who  are  the  benefl- 
eianes  of  these  plans,  and  their  fami- 
lies, that  their  money  is  well  handled  and 
their  promi.sed  benefits  properly  safe- 
t;uarded. 

This  is  not  done  by  the  present  law. 
The  jjie'^ent  law  is  toothle.ss.  The  1958 
statute  made  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
depository  for  summary  reports  of  plans 
and  plan  oix'rations.  He  can  do  nothing 
to  ijet  li  ue  facts  or  to  remedy  abuses. 

Our  committee  was  not  the  first  to 
recouni/e  the  need  to  fully  disclose  per- 
tinent information  about  these  plans. 
In  New  Yoik  State,  where  a  more  effec- 
tive statute  was  passed,  malpractices  be- 
came apparent  We  do  not  need  further 
.scandals  to  underscore  the  need  for 
ameiuimi  nts  to  the  present  law.  Re- 
quirum  an  accounting  from  the  trustees 
of  all  types  of  plans  will  establish  and 
imbue  their  operations  with  a  code  of 
conduct  which  will  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  transk'res.sors. 

Some  opponents  of  this  legislation 
state  that  need  for  these  amendments 
has  not  been  shown  because  the  De- 
jiartment  of  Labor  has  no  evidence  of 
irregularities  What  these  opponents 
have  not  considered  is  the  simple  fact 
that  the  Department  has  not — under 
the  present  law — any  way  in  the  world 
of  finding  out  whether  or  not  any  fund 
is   properly    administered. 

This  can  truly  be  called  a  bipartisan 
measure.  Its  principles  were  supported 
by  former  President  Eisenhower  and  his 
Secretary  of  Labor:  a  distinguished 
member  of  our  committee  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  sponsored  such 
lepislation:  two  out  of  the  three  Re- 
publican members  of  the  subcommittee 
which  considered  the  legislation  sup- 
ported the  measure  as  it  was  finally  re- 
ported out— the  third  member  was  not 
recorded  in  subcommittee.  The  subcom- 
mittee also  soupht  suggestions,  during 
the  public  hearinas.  from  industry,  labor, 
insurance  comjianies,  investment  coun- 
selors, and  welfare  and  pension  plan 
administrators.  All  of  their  meritorious 
sutigestions  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  bill  before  you  this  afternoon. 

A  majority  of  the  House  voted  in 
September  in  sujiport  of  this  measure — 
a  vote  of  245  to  161.  I  believe  that  the 
Members  voted  this  way  because  they 
truly  believe  that  it  is  fundamental  in  a 
democracy  that  the  riphts  of  the  indi- 
Mdual  are  secured  by  law — and  under 
the  present  statute,  the  rights  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  full  disclosure  of 
the  operations  of  their  pension  and  wel- 
fare funds  are  not  so  secured.  We  will 
deceive  them  no  longer. 

Your  vote  and  support  for  H.R.  8723  is 
now  solicited  to  close  the  glaring  loop- 
holes in  the  present  law. 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  HiestandJ. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  most 
of  the  bills  receiving  committee  attention 
at  last  session  of  Congress  and  carried 
over  to  this  session  have  three  basic  in- 
gredients: increased  Federal  power,  in- 
creased Executive  power,  and  increased 
spending.  H.R.  8723  has  all  of  these, 
but  it  has  much  more  and  I  object  to  it 
for  the  following  reasons : 

The  need  has  not  been  shown.  Indeed, 
it  will  not  be  shown  because  it  cannot  be 
shown.  Long  and  extended  hearings 
developed  the  only  instances  of  graft  or 
corruption  occurred  in  excess  of  5  or  6 
years  ago — long  before  the  present  law 
was  made  effective  and  most  of  these 
were  of  a  type  which  would  not  have 
been  corrected  by  the  presently  proposed 
legislation. 

THE  OFFENDERS  WKKE  CONVICTED  AND  SENTENCED 

There  has  been  no  wrongdoing  shown 
since  the  enactment  of  the  present  law. 
The  worst  charge  we  have  is  that  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Goldberg  assumes  there 
has  been  wrongdoing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  believe  this  House  should  legislate 
on  assumptions  or  suspicion  or  imagina- 
tion. Maybe  there  has  been  wrongdoing, 
but  there  are  in  every  State  adequate 
laws  to  punish  embezzlers,  grafters,  and 
thieves.  These  laws  apply  to  offenses  in 
all  kinds  of  transactions. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  thou- 
sands of  plans  and  reports  required  un- 
der the  present  .aw  have  failed  to  come  in 
on  time. 

Well,  the  hard  facts  are  that  in  the 
very  first  year — and  mind  you,  this  law 
became  effective  February  1,  1959 — in 
the  very  first  year  there  were  some 
125.000  descriptions  filed  initially  and 
the  109,000  first  annual  reports  filed  on 
time  actually  covered  118.000  of  these 
plans. 

Thus.  7.000  did  not  report  on  time.  Of 
this  7,000,  5,000  subsequently  reported  or 
subsequently  explained  their  failure  to  do 
so.  Thereafter.  2,000  certified  letters 
were  sent  to  the  nonreporting  plans  and 
1,240  satisfactory  plans  were  received. 

Of  the  760  who  did  not  satisfactorily 
reply.  52  were  carefully  screened  and 
selected  as  appropriate  cases  and  for- 
warded to  the  FBI  for  investigation. 
Forty  of  these  52  filed  as  soon  as  they 
were  contacted  by  the  FBI  and  the 
remaining  12  subsequently  filed  after 
requesting  time  to  obtain  the  necessary 
data. 

How  can  anyone  charge  that  this  is  a 
"massive  evasion  of  law"  or  even  a  sub- 
stantial spirit  of  uncooperativeness?  In 
other  words,  the  present  law  has  been 
and  is  effective.  Why  enact  so-called 
strengthening  legislation  when  there  are 
no  weaknesses  in  the  present  law? 

It  is  on  this  fiimsy  basis  that  we  are 
requested  to  enact  a  law  providing  penal- 
ties as  high  as  $10,000  fine  or  5  years 
imprisormient,  or  both.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  a  serious  thing  to  enact  a  law  w-ith 
these  heavy  penalties  on  so  flimsy  a  base. 

H.R.  8723  would  tremendously  increase 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  executive  branch.  This  is  par- 
ticularly so  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
giving  him  not  only  regulatory  power, 


but  investigative  power  and  providing 
criminal  penalties.  Here  again  we  have 
another  instance  of  a  department  or 
bureau  having  both  legislative  and 
executive  p>owers. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  would  do 
indeed  as  they  claim:  put  teeth  into  the 
law.  And  they  would  do  it  with  a 
vengeance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  added  power, 
of  course,  there  has  to  come  another  big 
enforcement  staff,  estimated  at  8,550  and 
at  a  cost  of  $45  million.  These  esti- 
mates are  based  upon  the  cost  of 
enforcement  of  present  State  laws  of  a 
similar  character.  Hence,  there  is  a 
largely  increased  Federal  expense.  The 
expenditure  of  large  funds  of  taxpayers' 
money  could  well  be  made  if  the  need 
had  been  shown  and  if  the  money  could 
be  well  spent.  But,  in  my  judgment, 
this  is  simply  not  the  case  with  the 
proposal  before  us  today. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's enlightermient  that  the  esti- 
mated staff  is  8,500  but  I  would  like  to 
know  who  made  that  estimate. 

Mr.  HIESTAI«ID.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
ply that  it  is  in  the  testimony  by  the 
administrator  of  New  York  law. 

Mr.  POWELL.  That  is  the  New  York 
State  law? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Yes.  the  New  York 
State  law. 

Mr.  POWELL.  We  are  dealing  with 
Federal  law  here  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  informed  us  in  writing  that 
it  will  be  180  employees  and  not  8,500. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  am  well  aware  of 
that.  I  am  happy  to  tell  the  chairman 
that  is  a  good  estimate,  if  he  wishes  to 
live  up  to  it. 

Mr.  POWELL.  We  can  live  up  to  it 
by  putting  it  in  the  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  This  estimate  is 
based  on  a  thousand  such  plans  in  New- 
York  and  we  contemplate  the  heavier 
supervision  over  150,000  such  plans. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  obnoxious 
features.  Over  90  percent  of  the  funds 
are  managed  and  supervised  by  corpo- 
rate officials.  Most  of  the  people  han- 
dling funds  are  already  under  bonds  and 
are  carefully  supervised  by  the  company 
auditing  departments.  This  measure 
would  require  duplicate  bonds  and  dupli- 
cate auditing. 

The  present  D-2  reports  are.  in  my 
judgment,  very  complete  and  sufficiently 
detailed.  The  bill  provides  just  that 
amount  of  detail.  But  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  tremendously  to  increase  all  of 
that  detail — constituting  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  a  large  number  of  the  very  small 
welfare  and  pension  plans. 

One  official  is  quoted  as  saying,  "this 
would  cost  us  $800,000  a  year  and  I 
would  rather  see  that  money  put  into 
the  fund."  Who  is  the  beneficiary  here — 
the  contributor  or  the  bureaucrat? 

But,  why  the  demand  for  all  this  in- 
creased power  without  justification? 
Could  it  be  that  certain  union  leaders 
who  have  publicly  demanded  a  voice  in 
the  management  of  welfare  and  pension 
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funds  rmaid  Mek  ertntuAlly  to  control 
thoM  tasi  fimds7  Could  U  be  Uiat  In 
the  y«an  >hwid,  when  the  funds  are  well 
up  In  tbe  bUUfons.  tlieee  leaden  would 
desire  to  direct  the  Investment  of  these 
vast  SMBS  into  the  control  of  certain 
corporations,  thus  gaining  Immensely 
increased  bargaining  power?  Could  It  be 
that  this  Is  simply  a  step  in  that  di- 
rection? 

The  trend  Is  cleaf.  PrlTate,  well- 
managad  control  now.  Ooremment  con- 
trol tomorrow.  Could  it  be  certain  labor 
leaders'  control  in  a  few  years? 

Like  most  of  the  setting  up  of  other 
huge  bureaus,  we  must  also,  of  course, 
have  an  advisory  council  of  13  mem- 
bers, including  3  from  management  and 
4  from  labor  and  3  from  other  interested 
groups.   Need  I  say  more? 

Ifr.  Chairman,  I  consider  this  a  very 
dangerous  bill  and  urge  that  it  be  de- 
feated. 

It  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
unnecessary  and  broad  regulatory  au- 
thority, and  would  unduly  burden  the 
administration  of  pension  and  welfare 
funds;  infringe  upon  State  legislation — 
which  is  a  more  appropriate  and  effec- 
tive method  of  handling  problems  in- 
volved; Ignore  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revemie  Code  which  now  provide 
efTeetive  Indirect  control  of  abuses  of 
pension  and  welfare  funds ;  disregard  the 
rules  of  conduct  and  standards  pre- 
scribed in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  for 
Jointly  administered  welfare  and  pension 
funds;  and  create  within  the  Federal 
Qovemment  a  new  bureaucracy  which 
would  increase  financial  and  adminis- 
trative burdens  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Bdr.  Chairman,  that  bill  became  effec- 
tive January  1,  1959.  By  June  of  1959 
the  bill  was  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  at  the  request  of  some  of 
the  bureaucrats  down  in  the  Labor  De- 
partment. We  had  not  at  that  time  had 
a  chance  to  see  whether  it  was  going  to 
be  effective  or  could  be  effective.  It  has 
been  effective. 

I  oppose  the  bill  and  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
RoosivsLT],  to  yield  as  he  wishes,  and 
to  manage  the  biU  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  Join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  in  urging  the  passage  of  H.R.  8723. 
the  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act. 

The  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man originally  considered  the  bill  and 
put  it  into  the  form  in  which  the  full 
committee  reported  it  out.  I  shall  ac- 
cordingly describe  to  you  some  of  the  de- 
tails respecting  the  background  of  and 
need  for  this  proposed  legislation  and  the 
nature  of  its  provisions. 

The  Disclosure  Act.  enacted  in  August 
195a  and  effective  as  of  January  1,  1959. 
followed  studies  and  investigations  which 
were  undertaken  in  the  83d  and  84th 


Congresses  by  special  subcommittees,  in- 
cluding Soiator  Douglas'  committee. 
These  investigations  revealed  shocking 
and  scandalous  cases  of  embeszlement. 
overreaching,  exorbitant  Insurance  pre- 
miums. Irregular  insurance  practices, 
and  other  forms  of  collusion  in  the  op- 
eration of  employee  welfare  benefit  plans. 
These  studies  and  hearings  clearly  dem- 
onstrated the  need  for  full  public  dis- 
closure of  the  facts  surrounding  the  pro- 
visions, finances,  and  operations  of  these 
plans  as  a  means  of  insuring  that  they 
will  be  honestly  administered. 

While  nobody  questions  that  the  vast 
majority  of  these  plans  are  being  run 
honestly  and  efBciently.  it  became  evi- 
dent that  disclosure  legislation  is  im- 
perative both  as  a  remedy  vhere  abuses 
already  existed  and  as  a  preventive 
against  possible  future  irregularities. 

During  the  85th  Congress  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  then  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy, 
held  exhaustive  hearings  on  a  number 
of  disclosure  bills  that  had  been  intro- 
duced. The  committee  voted  out  the 
Douglas  bill,  S.  2888,  which  the  Senate 
passed  by  a  vote  of  88  to  0.  This  vote 
makes  it  obvious  that  not  only  was  there 
a  dearth  of  opposition  to  the  measure, 
but  also  that  it  had  strong  bipartisan 
support. 

S.  2888  was  a  strong  bill.  Under  it 
many  of  the  abuses  which  had  been 
shown  to  exist  could  have  been  detected 
and  corrected.  Indeed.  I  can  say  that 
if  it  had  become  law  we  would  not  be 
here  today. 

However,  the  Hcuse  passed  a  much 
milder  bill  which  in  effect  retained  only 
the  disclosure  aspects  of  S.  2888.  Oone 
were  that  bill's  provisions  which  would 
have  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  administer  the  measure,  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations,  to  Investigate  and 
compel  compliance.  Dropped  by  the 
wayside  were  the  provisions  heavily 
penalizing  willful  violations  and  making 
embezzlements  and  kickbacks  Federal 
felonies.  This  watered  down  version, 
under  which  the  Labor  Department  is 
only  a  depository  for  report  forms,  was 
enacted  into  law.  Three  years'  executive 
branch  experience  under  the  Disclosure 
Act  amply  shows  its  futility. 

The  tragedy  of  this  &ct  was  aptly  ex- 
pressed by  former  Secretary  of  Labor 
Mitchell  In  his  report  to  Congress  on 
August  9,  1960,  when  he  stated: 

To  continue  the  law  In  Its  present  form 
In  the  belleX  that  It  assurea  adequate  pro- 
tective safeguards  Is  a  shameful  Illusion.  To 
abandon  It  entirely,  however,  would  be  an 
act  of  betrayal  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  a  right  to  a  sense  of  security  that 
the  billions  of  dollars  annually  received 
and  disbursed  by  these  plans  ar«  being 
honestly  and  prudently  outnaged. 

Private  employee  welfare  and  pension 
benefit  plans  have  become  an  economic 
factor  of  major  importance.  Approxi- 
mately 100  million  people,  workers  and 
their  dependents,  which  Is  over  one-half 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
rely  upon  one  form  or  another  of  the 
welfare  and  pension  plans  subject  to  tlie 
Disclosure  Act.  Typical  welfare  plans 
cover  group  medical,  hospital  and  surgi- 


cal, temporary  disability,  sidcness,  acci- 
dent plans  and  life  insurance.  Pension 
plans  operate  on  a  group  basla  to  pro- 
vide income  for  the  wage  earner  when  his 
years  of  active  earnings  are  ended.  In 
other  words,  they  protect  tbe  working 
men  and  women  of  America  and  their 
families  when  illness  strikes  or  accidents 
befall;  and  they  protect  him  against  be- 
ing an  object  of  charity,  public  or  pri- 
vate, when  old  age  destroys  his  ability  to 
support  himself  or  when  the  day  comes 
when  he  wants  to  enjoy  his  remaining 
years  in  a  pleasant  and  well-earned 
retirement. 

Begiiming  in  World  War  n  when  em- 
ployee benefit  payments  came  fre<i\iently 
to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  wage  in- 
creases, the  growth  in  welfare  and  pen- 
sion plans  has  been  tremendous.  Plan 
assets  as  of  1959  amounted  to  nearly  $48 
billion.  In  the  intervening  time  assets 
have  been  mcreasing  at  a  rate  of  $5  bil- 
lion a  year,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  they 
are  now  around  $58  billion.  It  Is  also  a 
.safe  estimate  to  say  that  by  the  early 
1970's  they  will  have  reached  the  stag- 
gering total  of  $100  billion.  Contribu- 
tions to  these  plans  reached  a  record 
high  of  over  $10  billion  in  1950,  with 
more  than  $5  billion  being  paid  out  in 
benefits. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
given  you  in  a  nutshell  the  major  wairs 
in  which  the  Disclosure  Act  is  deficient 
It  has  many  other  less  glaring  defects 
too,  some  of  which  I  shall  mention.  In 
any  event,  these  shortcomings  would  be 
attacked  by  H.R.  8723  with  a  broad  pro- 
pram  that  breaks  down  into  six  compo- 
nent parts  which  combine  together  into 
a  hifihly  effective  whole: 

First.  Adequate  investigative  power 
would  be  given  the  executive  branch. 

Second.  Specific  power  to  compel  com- 
pliance and  restrain  violations  of  the 
law  through  civil  judicisd  proceedings 
would  be  given  the  Qovemment 

Third.  Power  to  issue  binding  and  au- 
thoritative opinions  and  interpretations 
of  the  law  would  be  conferred  on  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Fourth.  Bonding  of  persons  who  han- 
dle the  funds  and  other  property  of  these 
plans  would  be  required. 

Fifth.  Three  new  sections  would  be 
added  to  the  Federal  Criminal  Code  pro- 
hibiting kickbacks  and  certain  conflict 
of  Interest  payments  to  Influence  actions 
of  the  giver  or  receiver,  embcnzlement. 
and  false  entries. 

Sixth  Miscellaneous  amendments  of 
exi.sting  law.  designed  to  improve  opera- 
tions under  the  act.  would  be  made. 

As  you  know,  this  statute  is  a  disclo- 
sure law.  not  a  regulatory  one.  Before  I 
take  up  the  provisions  of  HJl.  8733,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  it  would  add  lan- 
guage to  present  secticm  9,  stating  that 
nothing  in  the  law  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  regulate  or 
interfere  in  the  management  of  any  plan. 

Taking  the  above  six  items  in  order.  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  one  of 
the  worst  defects  of  the  Disclosure  Act 
is  its  failure  to  give  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor adequate  investigative  power.  He 
lacks  authority  to  investigate  cases  of 
faulty,  deceptive,  or  defective  reporting. 
or  of  complete  failure  to  file.    As  a  re- 
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suit,  although  It  is  a  stve  thing  that  a 
large  number  of  plans  have  not  filed  de- 
scriptions and  reports,  it  Is  impossible 
to  know  how  manj'  there  are  and — vastly 
more  important — it  is  usually  impossible 
to  identify  particular  plans  that  have  not 
filed. 

Without  authority  to  investigate,  there 
is  little  the  Labor  Department  can  do  to 
identify  delinquent  plans.  Of  course,  it 
is  possible  to  Identify  a  plan  that  flies  a 
description  but  fails  to  follow  up  with  the 
required  annual  reports.  However,  if 
the  plan  files  nothing  at  all  there  is  lit- 
tle likelihood  that,  its  identity  will  come 
to  light:  the  actual  violation  of  the  law 
turns  out  to  be  the  greatest  safeguard 
against  detection. 

H  R.  8733  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  authority  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions, conditioned  upon  certain  specific 
standards  which  he  must  follow  in  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  to  act.  He  would  be 
empowered  to  begin  his  investigation 
whenever  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  sn  investigation  may  disclose 
violations  of  the  act.  In  such  event  in- 
vestigative action  may  be  instituted 
either  on  a  complaint  of  violation  or  by 
the  Secretary  on  his  own  initiative.  Fur- 
ther, in  cases  involving  possible  viola- 
tions of  section  7<b),  concerning  the 
publication  and  filing  of  reports,  the 
Secretary  may  investigate  only  when  he 
has  first  required  certification  of  the  an- 
nual report  by  an  independent  certified 
or  licensed  public  accountant.  This  is 
designed  to  cut  down  on  investigative 
costs  and  burdens  by  dispensing  with 
them  in  cases  where  such  certifications 
will  serve  all  necessary  purposes.  Certi- 
fication will  often  explain  or  clear  up  a 
complaint  of  alleged  violation  to  the 
.satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  thereby 
rendering  investigation  unnecessary.  Of 
course,  this  certification  is  required  only 
in  section  7(b)  cases  where  there  actually 
is  a  report.  It  is  not  required  where 
the  violation  is  of  some  other  section  of 
the  act  or  where  the  offense  is  failure  to 
file  any  report  at  alL 

In  aid  of  this  investigatory  power,  the 
bill  would  make  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  relating  to  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  documentary  evidence  applicable  to 
the  Secretary  or  his  designee.  The  use 
of  the  administrative  subpena  is  indis- 
pensable to  effective  investigative  power 
under  statutes  like  this,  and  it  is  com- 
monly granted  by  such  laws.  A  com- 
parable provision  appears  in  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffln  Act,  and  one  was  in  the 
Douglas  bill,  S.  2888,  when  the  Senate 
passed  it  in  1958. 

Now,  the  second  item;  power  to  compel 
compliance  through  civil  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings. 

A  very  serious  shortcoming  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  Disclosure  Act  re- 
lies to  a  large  extent  on  self -policing  by 
individual  employees  or  participants  to 
compel  compliance  through  private  liti- 
gation. This  is  wholly  unrealistic  and, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  has  proved  to  be 
wholly  ineffective;  apparently  only  one 
private  beneficiary  suit  has  been  brought 
during  the  act's  3 -year  history. 

I  was  greately  impressed  last  year  by 
the  following  statement  in  the  report  of 


the  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit, 
a  high-level  group  representing  finan- 
cial, business,  labor,  and  educational 
organlMtlons,  and  established  by  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Development: 

Th«  underlying  premise  of  the  Federal 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plana  Dlocloaure  Act 
of  1B58  le  that  the  Individual  participant 
in  the  pension  plsoi  is  expected  to  detect 
maladministration  and  invoke  legal  remedies 
to  protect  his  own  interest,  whereas  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  employee  suits  alone 
are  inadequate  as  enforcement  remedies. 

Of  course  employee  suits  alone  are  in- 
adequate. Individual  employees  usually 
have  neither  the  necessary  facts,  money, 
nor  the  time  to  prosecute  their  own 
cases. 

Experience  has  also  shown  that  crimi- 
nal sanctions  alone  are  not  enough.  Un- 
der the  present  law  a  willful  refusal  to 
file  a  report  is  a  misdemeanor.  But  im- 
posing the  criminal  penalty  alone  would 
not  be  the  real  answer  in  securing  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  Compliance,  not 
punishment,  I2  the  real  objective,  and 
that  would  be  obtained  by  securing  a 
court  order  to  compel  the  filing  of  the 
report.  Hence  the  bill  would  specifically 
authorize  the  Government  to  bring  civil 
actions  in  which  the  courts  could  direct 
compliance  with  the  law. 

The  third  major  defect  in  the  Dis- 
closure Act  is  that  no  Government  agen- 
cy is  authorized  to  interpret  it.  There 
are  many  close  and  doubtful  questions 
about  the  meaning  of  various  provisions 
of  the  law.  Administrators  of  these 
plans  want  the  answers.  They  are  en- 
titled to  the  answers.  They  ask  these 
questions  in  good  faith  and  there  are 
coimtless  areas  in  which  advice  to  them 
is  imperative.  Yet,  the  Department  of 
Labor  can  answer  only  on  an  informal 
advisory  basis  because  the  law  does  not 
empower  it  to  issue  binding  interpreta- 
tions or  Instructions. 

HJR.  8723  would  remedy  this  situation 
by  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  issue 
binding  opinions  and  interpretations 
which  plan  administrators  can  uniform- 
ly follow  and  on  which  they  can  rely. 
Administrators  who  follow  such  opinions 
and  interpretations  will  have  a  good- 
faith  defense  if  their  actions  are  subse- 
quently questioned. 

The  fourth  area  in  which  HJl.  8723 
would  improve  upon  existing  law  is  bond- 
ing. Every  administrator,  officer,  and 
employee  who  handles  funds  or  other 
property  of  a  plan  would  be  bonded. 

•nils,  of  course,  does  not  infer  that 
any  substantial  number  of  these  persons 
are  dishonest;  the  contrary  is  true. 
However,  Just  as  in  the  case  of  bank  em- 
ployees and  others  handling  money, 
bonding  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
occasional  case  of  defalcation  which  is 
bound  to  result  whenever  a  large  group 
of  people  is  handling  large  sums  of 
money. 

The  bill  prescribes  maximum  and  min- 
imum amounts,  $500,000  and  $1,000,  re- 
spectively, but  the  Secretary  could,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  pre- 
scribe an  amount  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum. This  is  necessary  because  the 
provision  expressly  permits  the  use  of 
blanket  or  schedule  bonds  covering  many 
individuals.  When  all  the  employees  of 
some  of  the  larger  trusts  are  combined 


in  one  bond,  such  bond  would  have  to  be 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  to  afford 
adequate  protection. 

The  bond's  obligation  would  be  to  pro- 
tect against  fraud  or  dishonesty.  It 
would  be  in  a  form  or  (rf  a  type  approved 
by  the  Secretary  who  could  approve  the 
use  of  schedule  or  blanket  forms  of  bonds 
in  lieu  of  individual  bonds.  The  Secre- 
tary could  also  exempt  plan  personnel 
from  any  of  the  bonding  requirements 
when  he  believes  that  other  bonding  ar- 
rangements afford  adequate  protection. 
It  would  be  made  clear  that  compliance 
with  this  bonding  requirement  would  re- 
lieve the  person  bonded  from  similar  re- 
quirements under  any  other  law  inso- 
far as  the  handling  of  the  funds  of  the 
particular  plan  is  concerned. 

The  fifth  major  addition  to  existing 
law  would  be  made  by  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  8723  which  would  provide  criminal 
penalties  for  kickbacks  and  certain 
other  conflict-of-interest  payments  and 
receipts  designed  to  influence  certain 
actions  of  the  giver  or  receiver;  em- 
bezzlement; and  false  statements  or  con- 
cealment of  facts  in  documents  required 
to  be  published  or  k^t  as  supporting 
records.  The  need  for  these  three  provi- 
sions is  plain.  The  Douglas  committee 
found  that  these  are  fertile  fields  for 
abuses.  Prohibitions  in  these  areas  were 
included  in  the  original  Douglas  bill. 

The  committee,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  added  to  the 
kickback  section  a  sulwection  authorizing 
application,  with  the  Attorney  General's 
approval,  to  the  court  for  an  order  com- 
pelling witnesses  in  court  or  grand  jury 
proceedings  involving  this  particular 
section,  to  testify  or  produce  evidence  m 
retium  for  immunity.  It  is  dear  that 
this  will  materially  aid  law  enforcement 
in  the  conflict-of-interest  field  covered 
by  this  section. 

I  will  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  sixth 
category,  namely,  miscellaneous  im- 
provements.   The  vaxxe  important  are: 

First.  Establish  an  advisory  council  to 
advise  the  Secretary  reQ>ecting  the  act's 
administration.  The  13 -member  coun- 
cil would  be  composed  of  1  member 
from  the  insurance  field,  1  from  the 
corporate  trust  field,  2  from  manage- 
ment, 4  from  labor,  2  from  other  in- 
terested groups,  and  3  from  the  general 
public. 

Second.  Plan  reports  would  be  made 
public  Information. 

Third.  Where  plan  benefits  are  pro- 
vided through  the  medium  of  an  insur- 
ance carrier,  service,  or  other  organiza- 
tion, the  carrier  or  organization  would 
be  required  to  certify  to  the  administra- 
tor such  reasonable  information  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  enable  such 
administrator  to  comply  with  the  act. 

Fourth.  Every  person  required  to  file 
any  plan  description  or  report,  or  to  cer- 
tify any  information,  would  be  required 
to  keep  adequate  supporting  records  and 
preserve  them  for  5  years. 

Fifth.  When  the  Secretary  has  deter- 
mined that  an  investigation  is  necessary, 
under  the  limitations  which  I  have  de- 
scribed above,  he  would  be  onpowered 
to  require  the  filing  of  supporting  sched- 
ules of  assets  and  liabilities.  While  it  is 
intended  that  this  authority  shall  not  be 
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Indiscriminately    invoiced,    it    would    br 
valuable  in  certain  situations. 

Sixth.  The  present  misdemeanor  pro- 
vision of  the  act  would  be  made  apph- 
cable  to  all  sections  thereof  instead  of 
being  limited  as  at  present  to  violations 
of  sections  5  and  8 — "Duty  of  Disclosure 
and  Reporting"  and  "Publication."  re- 
spectively. 

Seventh.  The  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized, after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  to  prescribe  regulations 
which  would  dispense  with  present  re- 
porting requirements  covering  c^Ttam 
information  that  is  either  duplicative, 
unnecessary,  or  impo.ssible  for  practical 
purposes  to  obtain. 

Eighth.  As  I  said  earlier,  tlie  new  pro- 
vision giving  the  Secretary  investigatory 
power,  subject  to  meeting  specified 
standards,  specifically  denies  him  the 
authority  to  regulate  plans.  However 
it  permits  him  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
istence and  amounts  of  investments, 
actuarial  assumptions,  or  accountin.; 
practices,  but  only  when  it  has  been  de- 
termined that  investigation  is  required 
under  the  bill  s  .standards. 

Ninth  The  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  would  be  specifically  made  applicable 
to  the  Disclosure  Act. 

Before  concluding,  Mr  Chairman  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  the  participants 
of  the  many  welfare  and  pension  plan.n 
have  a  right  to  have  their  Investments 
safeguarded  The  moneys  which  are 
contributed  into  these  funds,  both  by  th«' 
employer  and  employee,  rightfully  be- 
long to  the  employees  much  like  wages 
earned  belong  to  the  employee.  In  fact 
the  courta,  as  well  as  labor  and  manage- 
ment in  their  wage  negotiations,  have 
recognized  that  welfare  and  pension 
plans  are  a  form  of  deferred  compensa- 
tion for  services  performed  This  bill  is 
directed  at  protecting  these  Investments 
from  mismanagement  by  requiring  full 
disclosure  from  plan  administrators. 

The  need  for  extensive  amendments  to 
the  1958  Disclosure  Act  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  leaders  of  both  parties.  In 
signing  the  law  into  efTe-ct  on  August  29. 
1958.  former  President  Eisenhower  both 
recognized  the  Federal  Government  s 
responsibility  in  this  area  and  foresaw 
the  law  s  basic  weaknesses,  urging  that 
exten.'?ivr  amendments  be  adopted  dur- 
ing the  next  .s«^.'<.sion  of  Congre.'-.s 

After  3  year.s  experience  with  the  la'.v 
President  Kennedy,  in  his  mes.sai:e  to 
Congress  also  stated 

since  the  en.ictineiit  "I  the  .\ct  in  I'^^H  v.f 
h.ive  had  cin  opptjrtuuity  u>  nbserve  nn  cp- 
efiitlon  <ind  pfTecf  This  has  disclnseU  scveriil 
9Prk)ii8  defl-ienciea  The  act  is  designed  ti) 
prevon'  repetition  of  abu.ses  and  irret'ii l.irl- 
Mes  In  the  idmlnlatrntlon  of  employees'  ben- 
efit plHn.s  I  believe  these  iimendnienus  iire 
necesaary  Uj  carry  out  that  purp<ise 

In  summary,  therefore.  Mr  Chairman, 
ihe  committee  is  presenting  to  the  Hou.se 
a  most  moderate  and  fair  bill  the  need 
for  which  has  been  unanimously  voiced 
and  which  takes  into  account  the  many 
special  problems  presented  by  committee 
witnesses  in  the  cour.se  of  its  public 
hearings. 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Chan  man.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr  ROOvSEVELT  I  yield  to  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York 

Mr  POWFXL  The  preceding  spt^ak- 
er.  also  one  of  our  colleagues  from  the 
State  of  California,  mentioned  that  bu- 
reaucrats wanted  this  legi.^lation  I 
wonder  if  he  included  m  the  t«'i-m  "bu- 
reaucrat" the  former  Secretary  of  Labor 
Mr  Mitchell,  and  our  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  Mr  FRELi.NcnUYSfN !  and 
all  of  the  Rfpublican.s  who  vott-d  m  favor 
of  this  bill  in  committee'' 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  I  would  have  to 
say  to  my  distmgui.shed  cha.rman  that 
of  course,  it  is  the  privilege  of  our  col- 
league from  California  to  refer  to  mem- 
bers of  hi.-,  party  as  bureaucrttus--not  an 
entirely  complimentary  designation  if 
he  wishes  to  do  so,  but  of  cour.se.  liie 
Record  will  .show  that  the  charge  did 
not  come  fijm  thi.s  sidf  of  the  aisle 

I  think  it,  would  be  well  to  point  out 
that  the  matter  of  urgency  for  this  meas- 
ure to  create  m  )re  bureaucrats  as  re- 
ferred to  by  nu  friend  from  California, 
occurred  under  former  President  Eisen- 
hower, who  recommended  these  provi- 
sion.s  to  Congres.s  I  think  it  mu.^t  be 
conceded  that  the  former  President  has 
a  .somewhat  ..-reator  stature  than  behu' 
a  oureaucrat 

Mr  HIESTAND  Mr  C!  airman  will 
the  .gentleman  vieW 

Mr    ROOSEVELT      I  yield 

Mr  HIESTAND  I  cannot  of  course 
imply  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  knew  all  the  details  in  the  re- 
marks he  made 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  I  th;iik  all  of  u.s 
recogni/c  that  this  l.s  the  second  time 
this  measure  has  been  before  this  body 
As  the  dlstln^zui.^hed  chairman  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  remarked,  this 
bill  received  an  overwhelming  majority 
last  year,  nevertheless,  becau.se  of  this 
ratlier  unusual  procedure  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  perhaps  go  over  some 
of  the  background  and  reestablish  some 
of  the  leglslat.ve  histor>-  of  this  bill  and 
put  the  picture  in  its  proper  perspective- 
Mr  HIESTAND  Mr  Chairman,  will 
thi'  irentl.man  yield  ' 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  Ih'  ^:en- 
tleman  from  California 

Mr  HI  E.ST  AND  That  was  before  the 
existencf  of  the  present  law 

^!r  ROOSEVELT  It  was  but  l"t  rnr 
point  out  that  the  situation  is  no  better. 
a.s  far  as  I  know .  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Mr  Carev 
appearing  before  our  committee,  stat»'d 
they  be!:»'ve  it  is  worse  I  am  going  to 
give  you  the  worst  part  of  it 

Mr  HIESTAND  But  he  had  no  evi- 
df^nce  It  wa^  bad 

Mr  ROO.-FTV'ELT.  It  i.s  bad  rnough 
if  abu.ses  happ'-ned.  and  President  Eisen- 
hower .said  the  time  had  come  whrn  the 
matter  shoi!!(i  he  I'.one  into 

Mr  HIESTAND  The  fact  reniain.> 
that  the  picst-nt  law  has  done  the  job. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  The  fact  remains 
It  ha-i  not  done  the  job.  and  we  have  no 
ev.dence  it  ha.-^  done  the  job  Mr. 
Mitchell  under  a  Republican  admini.~.tra- 
tion.  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  under  a 
D»'mocratic  administration,  both  say  that 
th.'  job  has  not  been  done      What  more 


dofs    the    gtnlleman    want?     I    do    not 
know 

Mr  KEITH  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemi  n  yu-ld? 

Mr  ROOSFIVELT  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  tiie  i^cnthman  from  Massachu- 
sett.s 

Mr  KEITH  I  think  before  you  leave 
the  suburt  wluch  you  first  dealt  with 
th.it  I  would  like,  as  a  former  insurance 
man.  to  point  out  something  which 
mi^ht  -htd  a  little  light  on  the  subject 
I  am  sure  that  you  and  I  both  recognize. 
as  former  msurancf  men,  that  ;n  the 
fii -I  viar  of  thf  average  life  insurance 
polity  no  dividends  are  paid  on  those 
{Kjlicies  to  the  policyholders  sind  simi- 
larly that  the  cash  values  in  the  first 
vt  ,ir  of  the  ptjlicies  are  ordinanly  at  a 
muiimim  I  ju.-^t  want  to  .set  the  record 
clear  M\  votait;  record  last  year  would 
indicate  supix^rt  of  similar  legislation. 
but  I  do  not  think  we  should  tell  a  por- 
t.on  :ii  ',hc  stcry  about  the  policies.  In 
tlie  first  year  they  have  a  minimum  cash 
\alue.  but  iio  dividt-nds  are  paid. 

Mr  RO(  )SEVT:LT  These  are  renewal 
pol.c.es  no',  fust-;,  ear  policies  Becau.  e 
my  iMcnd  is  an  expert  in  the  insurance 
field.  Could  I  ask  him  .something  to  see  if 
tli.s  is  not  thi'  facf  Have  you  ever 
!;  ard  of  the  piactice  of  trying  to  get  a 
first  year  »  commission  by  canceling  the 
picMous  i>olic>  and  rewriting  it  and  col- 
1  ctiiu  a  first-year  commission  on  that 
n  w  policy  ? 

Mr  KEITH  I  have  heard  of  that 
piaciice  but  mo.-t  companies  have  rules 
prohibiiiM„'  It  and  refuse  to  pay  any  com- 
m.tsion  on  ixjlicies  that  are  sold  because 
of  .surrendering  other  company  policies 
I  do  not  know  of  any  agent  who  Is  hon- 
orable who  follows  that  practice.  But. 
It  had  bren  done 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Exactly.  It  has 
b'  en  done,  and  if  it  has  been  done  once. 
thai  we  have  to  have  a  law  to  make  sure 
that  It  is  not  allowed  to  be  done  again  in 
that  growing  field 

Mr  KEITH  There  are  State  laws  to 
thisfflect 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  There  are  only 
five  State  laws  to  this  effect,  unfortu- 
nately    I  wish  there  were  a  lot  more. 

Mr  KEITH  Prohibiting  the  sur- 
render of  a  ixjlicy  in  order  to  get  a  new 
commission ' 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  There  are  laws 
against  twisting,  but  this  can  be  done, 
as  you  know,  without  twisting.  Even  In 
my  State  of  California  that  is  done  today 
almost  evtry  day  of  the  week. 

Mr  KEITH.  It  is  not  done  among 
professional  p»x)ple  in  the  life  insurance 
field 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  That  is  true.  We 
are  not  talking  about  the  good  people: 
wf  arr  talking  about  the  bad  people.  We 
are  after  the  bad  people;  we  are  not 
after  the  gixxl  people  And.  this  law  Is 
not  written  in  any  way  to  hamper  the 
good  people  This  law  is  trying  to  do 
.something  about  the  practice  which 
actually  exists. 

May  I  go  on  and  say  that  the  House. 
of  course,  in  1958,  at  the  conference  with 
the  Senate,  yielded  against  a  bill  which 
was  much  closer  to  the  present  bill,  and 
if  the  Senate  bill  at  that  time  had  passed. 
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we  would  not  have  this  legislation  before 
us  and  the  tremendous  requests  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  do  something 
about  Its  shortcomings. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
^' en  tleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  do  not 
know  the  details  of  the  reports  which 
are  before  the  Congress  or  the  committee 
lioarings,  but  I  should  point  out  that 
there  is  at  this  time  substantial  regula- 
tion of  a  great  many  of  these  pension 
lilans  by  Uic  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
It  is  a  long  and  involved  process  to  come 
up  with  a  plan  that  will  win  the  Federal 
Crovernment's  approval.  My  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  should  know  that  it  does 
not  entirely  e.-'cape  Federal  supervision 
at  the  moment. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  hope  that 
my  friend  was  goin;,'  to  be  a  friend  of 
this  legislation.  But  I  would  like  to  read 
a  statement  on  this  subject  because,  of 
course,  the  committee  went  into  this 
problem. 

Mr.  KEITH  I  do  not  doubt  the  com- 
mittee went  into  it,  but  I  do  feel  that 
the  entire  Congress  should  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
does  have  a  real  responsibility  which 
they  exercise  In  this  field. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  They  went  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  a«ked 
them  whether  they  felt  they  had  any 
ability  In  this  field.  They  replied  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  their  respon- 
sibility in  this  field  was  only  for  income 
tax  purposes.  Ihey  said  they  had  no 
way  of  really  knowing  whether  or  not 
this  would  be  lived  up  to  and,  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  there  was  no  du- 
plication in  reporting  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  But,  on  the  contrary,  informa- 
tion obtained  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Sei-vice  is  restricted  on  a  confidential 
basis  whereas  in  our  end  of  it,  this  is  all 
public  Information  for  the  benefit  of  the 
beneficiaries.  This  is  confidential  in- 
formation. Even  if  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  found  that  there  were  cer- 
tain thinps  going  on  which  they  sus- 
pected were  probably  wrong,  they  have 
said  to  the  committee  that  they  could 
not  do  anything  about  it  as  long  as  the 
facts  given  to  them  come  up  to  the  mini- 
mum standards  which  they  require.  So 
they,  in  essence,  said  to  us,  "Look,  do  not 
give  us  this  job;  ours  is  an  income  tax 
collecting  or  a  tax  collecting  agency  and 
we  have  notliing  to  do  with  the  purpose 
of  this  bill." 

Mr.  KEITH.  They  do  require  strict 
compliance  with  the  regulations  which 
arc  spelled  out  in  some  detail,  and  one 
of  those  regulations  is  that  the  plan  in 
which  a  man  or  woman  is  a  beneficiary 
must  be  conveyed  and  interpreted  to  the 
beneficiary  in  order  that  he  knows  the 
details  of  the  plan.  It  also  is  not  allowed 
to  discriminate  in  favor  of  certain  classes 
of  employees — generally  sr>eaking,  in 
plans  used  to  supplement  social  security, 
I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  under 
what  administration  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances that  letter  which  you  just 
read  into  the  Rkcord  was  obtained. 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  It  was  before  the 
Senate  committee,  and  it  was  also  before 
our  committee. 

Mr.  KEITH.  What  was  the  date  of 
the  letter  and  who  sent  it? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  have  to 
ask  the  committee  staff  for  that  infor- 
mation, but  I  will  be  glad  to  put  it  in  the 
Record  for  the  ii\f ormation  of  the  gentle- 
man.   I  believe  it  was  in  1961. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  afraid  I  am 
using  up  the  rather  short  time  available 
to  us,  but  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.     It  might  be  profitable. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  this  proposed  legislation.  In  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  I  was  chairman 
for  3  years  of  a  commission  investigating 
the  welfare  funds  of  the  building  and 
heavy  construction  unions  in  that  State. 
I  can  say  that  the  proixDsed  legislation 
now  before  the  House  is  very  similar  to 
the  law  that  my  commission  wrote  and 
which  was  finally  passed  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Legislature.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Ma.ssachusetts  Legislature 
has  not  appropriated  the  necessary  funds 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  law.  I  wish 
to  state  here  that  my  commission  found 
many  abuses.  Let  me  give  the  gentle- 
man from  California  one  example.  For 
the  common  laborers  union  health  and 
welfare  fund  which  we  investigated  in 
Massachusetts,  they  hired  an  adminis- 
trator from  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Arthur  Peisner  and  paid  him 
a  very  handsome  salary  of  about  $40,000 
a  year.  He  came  to  Massachusetts  and 
set  up  this  fund.  Then  he  set  up  a  dental 
fund  to  take  care  of  the  dental  work  of 
employees  in  the  heavy  builders  and 
heavy  construction  union.  Through  a 
gimmick,  they  paid  out  $412,000  in 
dental  fees  and,  yet,  not  one  person  in 
that  \mion  ever  had  their  teeth  taken 
care  of  by  a  dentist  in  Massachusetts. 
This  was  only  one  small  instance  of 
many,  many  others.  One  of  the  trustees 
who  happened  to  be  a  big  construction 
employer  in  the  State  of  Msissachusetts 
and  who  also  was  an  official  of  one  of 
the  banks,  as  a  trustee  of  that  particular 
fund  In  Massachusetts,  took  this  money 
from  the  fund  and  deposited  it  in  his 
bank  interest  free.  This  was  only  one  of 
many  abuses  we  found  in  the  fund  of  the 
builders  and  heavy  construction  workers. 
There  were  officials  both  on  the  em- 
ployers' side  and  on  the  employees'  side 
who  had  their  hands  in  the  cookie  jar. 
I  think  it  is  very  commendable  that  we 
put  some  teeth  in  the  laws  so  that  such 
people  can  be  brought  before  the  bar  of 
justice. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  this  bill 
is  nonpartisan. 

There  are  several  other  things  I  would 
like  to  talk  about,  but  I  will  reserve  the 
balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  for 
others.  At  this  time  I  would  simply  ask 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 


marks and  say  that  I  will  continue  the 
debate  under  the  5 -minute  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  has  consumed  28 
minutes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  primarily  to  state 
my  own  position  both  with  respect  to  this 
bill  and  with  respect  to  previous  legisla- 
tion in  this  same  area  which  I  introduced 
back  in  1959.  I  would  like  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  am  in  favor  of  H.R.  8723, 
and  I  hope  we  are  successful  in  passing 
it  today. 

It  seems  to  me  important  that  we  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  teeth  these  amendments 
to  the  act  would  provide.  This  question, 
of  course,  goes  back  a  good  many  years. 
In  the  first  place,  the  act  which  we  now 
propose  to  amend  went  into  effect  just 
over  3  years  ago.  On  looking  over  my 
own  record,  I  found  I  introduced  a  bill. 
Hit.  10124,  in  March  of  1956,  proposing 
the  registering  and  reporting  of  these 
pension  funds.  In  January  1957,  at  the 
start  of  the  85th  Congress,  I  introduced 
another  bill,  H.R.  2437,  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  registration  and  reporting  of 
welfare  and  pension  funds.  Then  in 
1959,  on  June  2,  I  Introduced  H.R.  7489. 
This  bill  is  the  one  which  has  been 
previously  referred  to.  It  would  provide 
amendments  similar  to  the  ones  we  are 
presently  considering. 

It  will  be  recalled,  I  am  sure,  that 
when  President  Eisenhower  signed  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Fund  Disclosure 
Act  in  August  1958  he  felt  exten.slve 
amendments  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  have  effective  legislation.  I 
myself  agree  very  much  with  that  prop- 
osition. The  bill  I  introduced  in  June 
1959  actually  incorporates  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  then  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, Mr,  James  Mitchell,  and  the  ad- 
ministration then  in  power.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  partisanship  in  the 
thinking  of  the  many  people  who  feel 
something  needs  to  be  done  to  Improve 
the  law  we  passed  back  in  August  of 
1958. 

The  basic  Issue  is  a  very  simple  one. 
It  has  already  been  discussed  here  at 
some  lerigth.  The  question  is  whether 
the  law  which  was  passed  in  1958  is  in 
Itself  sufficient,  or  whether  we  need  to 
provide  additional  personnel  in  the  La- 
bor Department  to  police  tliis  act.  Some 
argue  that  we  have  already  a  good 
piece  of  legislation,  which  in  effect  is 
IX)licing  itself. 

I  myself  do  not  feel  that  we  have  done 
enough,  that  there  is  enough  protection. 
I  feel  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  be 
empowered  to  act.  The  amounts  in- 
volved in  these  funds  may  run  as  high 
as  $100  billion  In  the  next  decade  or  so. 
Since  this  is  the  case,  the  national  in- 
terest would  seem  to  require  that  we 
should  not  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  plans  can  be  suf- 
ficiently protected  without  amending 
the  law.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
firmly  believe  we  have  an  obligation  to 
move.  I  hope  we  can  have  a  decisive 
margin  in  support  of  this  bill  when  the 
showdovsm  vote  c(»nes. 
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Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Bailey! 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  ex- 
pressing my  opposition  to  the  legislation 
contained  in  H  R.  8723.  let  me  state  that 
in  its  present  form  it  is  a  misnomer,  in 
that  it  is  not  an  amendment  of  exi.sting 
statutes,  it  is  a  complete  rewriting  of 
every  section  of  the  bill.  I  am  predicat- 
ing my  opposition  to  this  legislation 
largely  on  the  testimony  produced  at  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  on  Tuesday.  July  9. 
1957,  on  which  the  present  lecislation 
was  based.  I  refer  to  the  testimony  of 
John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  a  trustee  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  welfare  and 
retirement  fund  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

Mr  Lewis  said: 

We  And  ourselves  opposed  to  the  plan  fur 
the  Congress  to  enact  regulatory  or  puni- 
tive legislation  affecting  welfare  funds  as 
established  In  American  Industry,  more  or 
less  In  reprisal  because  dishonest  men  have 
committed  dishonorable  deeds  as  affecting 
certain  of  the   wellare  funds. 

The  scandal  over  wellare  funds  Is  not  the 
only  sensational  Incident  that  has  occurred 
in  every  social,  political,  and  economic  sub- 
division of  our  electorate.  Virtue  does  not 
exist  In  any  one  segment  of  American  so- 
ciety, all  men  are  prone  to  we<iltne&ses  at 
times 

Mr  Lewis  further  said: 

I  du  not  believe  ih.it  the  Republic  through 
Its  central  p.  wer>?  can  regulate  these  voUin- 
tary  auwoclatlons  either  In  whole  or  in  part 
without  of  neces.slty  expanding  Its  powers 
is  a  central  (5overnment  to  the  jxilnt  where  it 
will  become  a  pxjlice  state,  in  truth  .md  m 
fact. 

One  of  uur  proudes.t  boa.sts  abroad,  and 
much  m.)ney  is  spent  in  promoting  this 
truth,  is  that  our  labor  unions  are  free,  .ind 
that  our  vo:uri'.iry  associations  of  citizens 
xxe  free  in  contradistinction  to  conditions 
existing  In  other  states  which  we  Identify 
from  time  to  time 

The  labor  unions  in  thU  country  .ire  the 
first  line  of  the  N.ition's  defense  in  emer- 
gency; they  are  the  defenders  of  our  liberties 
With  their  free  forums,  with  their  proven 
iwyalty  to  the  principles  of  the  Republic  and 
the  defense  of  rhe  N-itlon's  free  In.stitutions. 
they  need  some  liberty  of  action  and  they 
need  to  rem.iin  free  a.s  volunt.iry  associa- 
tions 

Mr   Le*is  continued: 

We  believe  that  a  representative  form  >f 
government  and  Its  function  endure,  we 
have  proven  thit  and  demonstrated  that  to 
the  world  since  1776. 

He  continues: 

I  think  the  Congress  ought  to  give  free 
enterprise  in  welfare  funds  a  chance  to  con- 
tinue We  extol  free  enterprise  anywhere 
else  I  am  for  free  enterprise  in  welfare 
funds  And  I  recognize  that  the  selection  of 
wise  leaders  and  able  counselors  and  honor- 
able men  Is  Just  as  much  an  obligation  for 
a  welfare  fund  as  it  Is  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  or  the  lawmaking  bcxltes 
of  our  several  States  It  Is  a  constant  task 
for  the  electorate  to  assume. 

Then  he  added: 

To  under'ake  to  enact  tlie  leglshi'i^n  en- 
ct>mpassed  in  those  several  bills  pending  be- 
fore the  committee  would.  I  think  put  an 
undue  burden  upon  the  welfare  funds,  would 
vastly  increase  the  cost  of  administration 


I  mi^ht  .'iay  he  expressed  an  e.<>l'.mate 
tnat  it  would  cost  the  United  Mine 
Workers  welfare  fund  approximately 
$800,000  of  additional  outlay.  He  .stat^^d 
that  they  were  reporting  to  the  InU'rnal 
Revenue  Bureau  65  000  different  items 
unders  the  present  law  and  this  would 
probably  increa.-.e  it  to  a.s  many  as  100  - 
000.  He  thought  that  that  money, 
aniountm;  to  .'■c\cral  hundred  thou.sand 
dollars,  would  be  better  u.sed  in  the  wel- 
fare fund  to  pay  pen.sion.s  to  miners,  to 
take  care  of  the  ill  and  needy  memb<'r.s 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  than  to  use 
It  as  an  additional  co.<t  of  making  re- 
poius 

I  call  attention  to  one  additional  ex- 
pres.sion  from  Mr  Lewis: 

The  tlnited  Mine  Workers  welfare  fund  is 
nr>t  an  Insur.^r.ce  compai.y  per  se  It  d  >es 
not  Solicit  busme.ss  It  d^es  not  compete 
with  ex:8tlng  insurance  org mlzatlons  It 
Is  merely  an  Instrumentality  set  up  by  two 
p.irt.es.  to  wit,  the  contracting  parties,  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  indi.idu.ils  con- 
cerned m  that  industry 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr    R00SEV?:LT      Mr    Chairman.   I 

yield  to  th''  centlemun  2  additional  min- 
utes 

Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield -• 

Mr  HAILEY      I  vield 

Mr  ROOSKVELT  May  I  point  out 
to  the  House  that  the  gentleman  i.s  talk- 
ing about  testimony  in  1957.  and  this  bill 
was  not  drawn  in  19.37  What  tlie  gen- 
tleman may  have  felt  at  that  time,  we  do 
not  know  what  he  would  have  felt  about 
this  bill  beean^e  he  did  not  come  before 
the  committee  However,  he  did  .send 
two  represfMUaiives  and  I  th:nk  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  in  that  testimony, 
which  you  wil  find  on  page  146  of  the 
heuimns  my  colleauue  the  centleman 
from  lo'.va  Mr  Smith!  asked  Mr 
Kaplan: 

You  have  no  objection  to  the  Mine  Wirk- 
ers  fund  being  within  the  scope  of  H  U 
B235'' 

Mr   KAft  AN     N')t  at  all. 

All  his  testimony  amounted  to  was  to 
ask  for  a  clanHcation  of  certain  sec- 
tions and  to  a  ;k  for  certain  l.mitations. 
and  I  think  if  the  gentleman  will  read 
the  new  bill  '.hat  followed  tliat  testi- 
mony, that  we  have  pretty  well  acceded 
to  what  the  M;ne  Workers  reque.'^ted 

Mr.  BAILEY  Now,  since  the  gentle- 
man was  kind  enough  to  yu-ld  me  time 
and  took  all  of  it.  would  he  mind  yield- 
mg  me  another  minute  to  answer'.' 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yu-Id  the  gentle- 
man 1  additional  minute,  hoping  he 
will  express  hi,;  views  in  this  regard 

Mr.  BAILEY  I  do  not  intend  to  com- 
ment on  your  leinark.s.  but  I  do  want  to 
take  the  addiional  time  to  read  into 
the  Record  a  resolution  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  passed  on  F'ebruary  2. 
1962 

Whereas  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  ha\e  cjnslstcntly  opp<>.sed  legisla- 
tion providing  (jppresslvp  regulatory  and 
punitive  measures  affecting  welfare  fiinds: 
and 

Where.is  there  are  sufficient  laws  on  fh" 
statute  b(H)ks  to  ace  >mpll6h  the  jnirp  )..c3 
set  forth  In  pending  legl.slatlon,  and 


Where  IS  the  United  Mine  Worker*  of 
.\mericH  We. fare  and  Retirement  Fund  and 
the  Anthracite  Health  and  Welfare  Fund 
have  from  their  Inception  fully  disclosed 
their  hnancfs  and  operations  in  annual  re- 
ports. Including  independent  annual  audits 
as  now  r<  qu.rf d  by  law,  which  they  give 
wide  public  distribution  and  through  reports 
submitted  as  required  by  law  to  various 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government:  and 

Whereas  the  c.nly  purpose  which  could  be 
acconiplislied  by  additional  legislation  and 
Federal  intervention,  as  provided  In  H.K. 
8723.  would  be  to  gUe  the  secretary  of  Labor 
plenary  authority  which  would  result  In  a 
heavy  tlnanclal  drain  on  all  welfare  funds, 
and  particularly  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
.\merica  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  and 
the  Anthracite  Health  and  Welfare  Fund, 
thereby  deprivln;<  members  of  this  union 
from  the  b.Miefius  which  would  go  to  them 
Instead  of  to  defriiying  the  ci>8t  of  punitive 
requirements  imposed  by  any  such  leglsla- 
tion    Now.  theref  ire   be  It 

Rt'intved,  on  fiM  l^t  day  of  FcbrMary,  19C2. 
That  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
oppose  H  R  8723  as  punitive,  burdensome 
-md  financially  oppressive  and  respectfully 
urge  the  Members  of  Congress  to  vote  against 
Ito  enactment 

Mr  FRELI.NGHUYSFN  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   i  Mr   GooDrtL  I 

Mr  GoODELL     Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 

in  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  hke  to  point  out  at  the  outset 
that  on  Aui'ust  29.  1958.  President  Elsen- 
hower .si«ned  the  ori-mal  Welfare  and 
F'ensKin  Disclosures  Act  He  indicated 
that  he  approved  the  act.  and  I  quote 
ixcause  it  establishes  a  precedent  for 
Fi  Jeral  re.sjwnsibility  in  this  area.  It 
does  little  else  If  the  bill  is  to  be  ef- 
fective at  all  It  will  require  extensive 
amendments  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Conqre.s.s  " 

Now  It  was  not  amended  in  the  next 
session  or  the  session  after  that,  and  it 
has  taken  up  to  this  time  to  put  some 
teeth  into  this  law  I  think  It  is  long 
overdue  I  share  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues concern  over  placing  too  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  any  bureaucrat. 
in  the  hands  of  any  public  official,  or 
administrator  or  whatever  other  term 
you  may  choose  to  desicnate  the  people 
who  will  administer  this  act.  But,  I  do 
feel  that  we  must  admit  that  this  act 
needs  furth<r  teeth;  that  we  need  en- 
forcement powers  here  in  order  to  do 
th**  job  that  was  originally  conceived. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  clarify  for  the 
Rei  CRD  several  points  so  we  will  have  a 
le'^'i-lative  hi.sioiy  here  that  will  leave  no 
que.stion  in  the  minds  of  the  adminis- 
trators as  to  the  limitations  on  their 
powers  If  I  may  have  the  attention  of 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  .some  specific  questions. 

I  think  I  know  th"  answers,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  them  clearly  in  the 
Record.  With  respect  to  the  bonding 
provision  provided  in  this  act  in  section 
13  IS  it  the  intent  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  that  the  S,  en  tary.  in  determining 
such  standards  and  such  bonding 
amounts  shall  act  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  particularly  insofar  as 
notice  of  hearins  must  be  given  to  in- 
terested parties  who  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity to  pre.sent  their  views  and 
liii'ir  refuiniiiendutiuns  to  the  Secre- 
taiy? 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  on  page  16.  section 
15  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  will  find 
the  following: 

Sec  15  The  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  shall  be  applicable  to 
this  Act. 

Therefore,  my  answer  would  clearly 
be  yes" ;  it  applies  to  the  entire  act, 
without  exception. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  further  question:  The 
Senate  bill  regarding  the  bonding  pro- 
vision sets  a  floor  under  the  amount  of 
bond  that  must  be  put  up,  but  no  ceil- 
iiu;  on  such  bonding. 

Would  it  be  the  intention  of  the  gen- 
tleman, if  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  Roosevelt]  is  a  conferee,  to 
stand  firm  regarding  a  bonding  ceiling 
in  this  provision? 

Mr.  ROOFEVELT.  As  I  am  sure  the 
nentleman  knows  I  believe  that  the 
bonding  ceiling  a.5  we  have  written  it 
here  in  our  committee  is  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  that  provision,  because  it 
gives  directives  l-o  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  If  you  remove  that,  as  we  are 
told  is  proposed  in  the  other  body,  obvi- 
ously the  Secretary  then  acquires  such 
broad  powers  that,  perhaps,  he  would  not 
be  properly  guided  by  the  Congress.  I 
thirik  we  should  properly  guide  him 
where  we  can.  Sc.  I  would  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Houf-e  and  in  conference 
argue  the  soundness  of  our  position  be- 
cause I  believe  in  it,  that  is,  if  I  were 
appointed  to  the  conference.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GOODELL  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments.  May  I  ask  a  final 
and  a  summary  question? 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  I  had  pretty  much  of  an  exchange 
and  colloquy  on  the  House  floor  when 
this  bill  was  before  the  House  last  year. 
I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  does  not  agree 
that  my  questions  and  the  gentleman's 
responses  as  legislative  history  to  this 
bill  are  equally  applicable  today  as  they 
were  then,  and  that  we  both  endorse 
them  as  such? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  would  cite  the  pages  of  that 
colloquy  in  the  Rfcord? 

Mr.  CrOODELL.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  do  .so  The  colloquy  appears  in  vol- 
ume 107,  part  14.  pages  18261-18263  of 
the  Congressional  Record, 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  I  had 
the  opportunity  earlier  this  afternoon  to 
reread  that  colloquy,  and  I  am  com- 
pletely in  every  way  of  the  same  mind 
as  I  was  then.  I  stand  behind  every 
word  of  it.  I  would  like  to  make  it  the 
leiaslalive  history  of  this  session,  and  I 
would  propose  to  the  gentleman  that 
he  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
quoted  in  full  in  order  that  it  be  a  part 
of  the  legislative  history  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Cfdifornia  I  Mr.  Roose- 
velt! that  I  shall  do  this  when  we  are 
back  in  the  House. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  reason  for  this 
somewhat  Involved  exchange  I  think  Is 


fundamentally  important.  We  have 
had  some  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee and  some  indications  from  various 
individuals  that  they  would  like  to  .jtart 
controlling  the  investment  policies  of 
welfare  and  pension  plans,  and  that  it  is 
their  intention  to  move  in  this  direc- 
tion, to  have  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ultimately 
control  the  investment  policies  of  our 
welfare  and  pension  plans.  It  is  not 
our  intent.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Roosevelt)  and  I  made  it 
very  clear  in  our  colloquy  previously 
that  that  was  not  our  intent  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  written  into  this  bill.  We 
have  specifically  pointed  out  that  there 
shall  be  no  powers  given  to  anyone  to 
control  any  investment  policies  in  these 
pension  and  welfare  funds.  We  have 
limited  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  a  great  many  ways.  The  first 
thing  that  must  be  done  is  that  a  plan 
must  submit  a  report.  Under  present 
law  they  might  submit  a  summary  of 
their  investment.  There  were  people 
who  wanted  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
have  the  power  to  make  the  rejxirt  in- 
clude all  types  of  investments — how 
much  stock  there  was  in  General  Mo- 
tors or  General  Electric,  or  any  other 
corporation.  We  resisted  this  move. 
We  felt  that  what  was  necessary  here 
was  a  general  disclosure  of  the  broad 
category  of  investments. 

Only  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  found 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  there  was  a 
violation  of  this  act  could  he  proceed 
further.  In  receiving  the.se  reports, 
which  are  in  summary  form,  listing 
broad  categories  of  investments,  if  the 
Secretary  feels  there  is  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  violation  of  this 
act  he  must  then  require  that  those  re- 
ports be  sworn  to  and  certified.  In  other 
words,  if  he  docs  not  believe  the  report, 
his  first  step,  his  first  required  step  is  to 
insist  that  it  be  certified  by  a  CPA.  Then 
when  he  receives  the  CPA  certification 
he  must  again  look  at  it  and  determine 
whether  there  is  still  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  violation  here. 
At  that  stage  he  may  investigate  further 
and  require  the  production  of  other  doc- 
uments to  prove  the  contentions  that 
are  made  by  the  administrators  of  the 
plan  in  the  report.  I  think  this  is  very 
important.  I  think  it  is  a  guarantee  that 
the  Secretary  cannot  exceed  the  author- 
ity which  this  Congress  wishes  to  give 
him  and  which  we  feel  is  necessary  to 
guarantee  the  sanctity  of  these  funds. 

If  we  insist  that  giving  any  authority 
to  the  Secretary  in  this  respect  is  going 
too  far,  then  we  are  in  efifect  saying  that 
these  administrators  of  plans  should 
make  no  real  disclosure,  that  there 
should  be  no  control  over  them  whatso- 
ever as  to  abuses,  that  there  should  be 
no  pKJwer  to  insist  upon  disclosure  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  funds  of  the  broad 
categories  of  investment  involved  in  these 
funds. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  come  to  the  very  crux  of  this  bill.  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  for  my  own  in- 
formation what  further  burden  then  is 


imposed  upon  the  reporting  source  at 
this  point.  As  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man, the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  make 
this  determination  after  certification  by 
an  accountant  or  other  accredited  ex- 
aminer; and  then  if  he  is  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  what  he  has  found  on  the 
basis  of  this  examiner's  report,  he  may 
determine  that  a  further  investigation  is 
necessary.  Will  all  of  the  administrative 
and  other  costs  be  borne  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  at  that  point  or  will  that 
impose  an  additional  burden  upon  the 
union  or  upon  management  or  whoever 
may  be  the  custodian  of  this  fund? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  additional  bur- 
den will  fall  upon  both  parties  in  this 
respect.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  if  he 
does  at  this  point  feel  that  there  is  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
violation  of  this  act — and  I  would  dis- 
tinguish my  present  words  from  the 
words  of  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
Kansas  as  to  the  Secretary  not  being 
satisfied  with  what  he  has  received;  he 
must  have  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
there  is  a  violation  of  this  act  when  he 
finally  decides  to  go  further.  Then  at 
that  point,  and  only  then,  he  has  the 
power  to  subpena  records  and  go  in  and 
investigate  the  funds  to  verify  the  accu- 
racy of  the  reports  that  have  been  filed 
with  him.  The  only  other  thing  he  may 
investigate  is  to  see  if  one  of  the  crimes 
listed  here  has  been  committed — em- 
bezzlement, false  statement  of  some 
kind,  or  theft. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  one  more  ques- 
tion: Other  than  the  supplying  of  rec- 
ords and  other  data  that  might  be  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  and  furnishing 
other  such  testimony  that  he  may  re- 
quire, no  further  burden  would  fall  upon 
the  management  of  the  fund? 

Mr.  GMDODELL.  That  is  correct.  Also 
I  am  supporting  amendments  which  will 
give  the  Secretary  discretion  to  make  a 
simplified  report  acceptable  for  a  num- 
ber of  plans  where  it  would  be  unduly 
burdensome  to  require  a  full  report. 
This  goes  along  the  lines  of  the  Lan- 
drum-Griflfin  exemption  providing  that 
a  simplified  report  would  be  satisfactory 
in  such  instances. 

I  might  say  further  to  the  gentleman 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  last  year  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  I  asked  the  gentleman  from 
California  about  three  amendments  that 
had  been  adopted  in  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, and  he  indicated  at  that  time  that  he 
hop>ed  that  they  would  be  agreed  to  in 
the  conference. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to  this  point 
because  one  of  those  amendments  was 
the  discretionary  power  in  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  allow  simplified  reports 
where  it  would  be  unduly  burdensome 
to  require  full  reports  Another  one  was 
to  exempt  plans  covering  100  or  fewer 
participants.  Finally,  a  third  provision 
was  to  require  from  the  Seci-etary  of 
Labor  full  annual  reports  on  this  pro- 
gram. I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia if  his  sentiments  in  that  respect 
have  changed  since  September. 

Mr,  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  have  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  until  I  have  had 
a  chance,  of  course,  to  look  at  the  word- 
ing  of   the   amendments  in   the  other 
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body,  which  have  not  passed  yet.  I  would 
hesitate  to  commit  myself  to  any  specific 
amendment.  I  would  in  principle  have 
to  say  my  sentiments  are  pretty  much 
the  same  with  the  exception  of  reducing 
it  from  25  to  100  because  there  is,  I 
think,  additional  information  I  would 
want  to  look  at  very  carefully  before 
agieeLng  to  that.  However,  the  basic 
principle  involved  in  the  other  two.  I 
think  ar?  adequate  and  on  the  basis  of 
information  I  now  have.  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  think  the  subject  of  reducing 
that  covera-'^e  to  100  employees  is  a  sub- 
ject we  ouv^ht  to  go  into  very  carefully 

Mr  GOODF.LL.  I  thank  the  crentlc- 
man.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  \cte  for 
the  amendments  which  will  be  offered 
by  me  and  others  of  my  collea.'iies  to 
tighten  up  this  bill  even  further,  but  in 
any  event  to  vote  for  this  le'^islat'-cn  as 
being  very  nece.ssary  and  worthy 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
s^entleman  yield  ■• 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CO>rTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  fine  statement  he  has  made 
here  today.  Ttie  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  referred  to  John  L.  Lewis  say- 
ing this  was  not  an  insurance  policy  but 
that  this  was  an  agreement  between  two 
individuals  and,  therefore,  there  was  no 
need  for  the  law.  Is  this  not  the  reason 
we  need  a  strong  law.  because  this  is  not 
an  insurance  policy  or  an  insurance  com- 
pany and.  therefore,  it  is  not  regulated 
by  the  State  or  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  law  needs  some  teeth  in 
It  so  that  we  can  regulate  these  things 
and  keep  a  jaundiced  eye  upon  the  ad- 
ministrators and  trustees  of  the  fundv 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  for  the  most  part  the 
States  do  not  regulate  these  plans  and 
that  they  do  need  regulation  along  the 
lines  provided  m  this  bill  for  that  very 
reason. 

Mr.  OooDKLL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
t  leman  yield  ' 

Mr  Roosevelt  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from   New   Yorlt. 

Mr  0<w)DEi.L.  The  gentleman  Is  correct, 
and  I  think  this  i.s  very  clearly  stuted  In  the 
report  The  whule  record  Indicates  that 
there  was  nn  Intent  here  to  have  him  have 
any  say  whatsoever  about  where  these  funds 
are  Invested  This  in  a  disclosure  act  It  Is 
ti>  make  sure  that  the  Investments  are  dis- 
closed through  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
that  Is  all 

Mr    R<XJ8EVELT    I  thank   the  gentlemm. 

Mr  B.Aiir.Y  Mr  Speaker.  If  the  >;entleman 
wUl  yield  for  one  more  queatlon.  was  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  In  any  way  Indic.ited 
by  advising  these  people  who  had  testified  of 
the  chamjes  made  In  the  original  bill  as 
introduced  ' 

Mr  RoosEviT  r  We  made  it  known  to  every 
witness  that  the  so-called  blue  sheet,  de- 
scribing the  bill,  would  be  available  and  w;\s 
available.  However,  as  far  as  I  know,  we  did 
not  send  it  to  anvb<xlv  who  did  not  f*k  for  It. 

Mr  B.\nET  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  will 
not  lmp<3se  any  more  on  your  time 

Mr  Roosevelt    I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  OooDET.i.  Mr  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  fxjrther.  you  mentioned  the 
question  of  reasonable  cause.  I  woxild  be 
i<If»d  to  have  you  explain  that  If  you  have 
sufllcient  time.    I  think  that  Is  a  rery  vital 


:.  irt   of   this   bill,   and   I  would  like   to   have 
r.  clarified.     May  I  pro<-eed  now? 

Mr.  Rof^siVEi-T    Please. 

Mr  OooDEU..  Under  7(b)  reports,  as  I  un- 
UoraUmd,  these  use  the  annual  reports  that 
must  be  filed.  Now.  they  may  be  sworn  to 
but  net  r.eces-sar'.iy  certified  by  an  account.ait 
of  some  kind  I"  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  Secretary  of  labor  If  he  finds  reason.tble 
cause  to  believe  there  Is  somcthlni^  wrong 
wit.h  the  annual  r»'pwrt,  must  find  tiiat  rea- 
."^onable  cause  exists  before  he  d  les  anythine. 
and  he  may  then  require  tlie  nport  to  be 
iprtified.   13  that  c  'rrect? 

Mr    Ro'jsrvEiT    That  is  abEolutcly  correct. 

Mr  GooDEiL.  He  must  have  It  certified 
bef  >re  he  takes  any  other  action' 

Mr  Roosevelt  If  the  report  has  not  b<»en 
certified,  he  must  do  that  before  he  can 
make  any  investigation. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Oomg  further,  as-siimlng 
that  a  report  is  filed  and  then  the  decre- 
tary  of  Labor  rc^juires  It  be  certified.  IX  the 
Secretary  of  L^tbur  then  wants  to  subpena 
r.ny  documents.  I  understand.  It  Is  provided 
m  section  9fe);  he  still,  at  that  stage,  must 
have  a  contlnuins^  rea.srm.  reasonable  cause, 
to  believe  there  is  a  violation.  Is  that  cor- 
rect' 

Mr.  RiX)SFVE!  -  That  Is  correct,  sir.  and 
anybody  would  have  that  defense  If  he  be- 
lie\ed  he  did  not  so  have  reasonable  cause 

Mr  GooDELL.  On  page  13  of  the  report, 
which  is  the  te.xt  of  the  bill,  there  Is  the 
sect'.f'n  trivlng  '.he  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
p<.)wer  under  se-.tlnns  6  and  7  to  require  the 
riling  In  such  furm  and  detail  .as  t.he  S»H-re- 
t.»xy  shall  by  reijulatlon  prescribe  I  would 
jTi.-.t  like  to  clarify  that  by  saying  that  this 
also  requires  th  it  the  Secretary  mike  a  de- 
^frmlnation  that  there  Is  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  there  has  been  a  violation  before 
he  makes  this  requirement  upon  the  plan 
concerned 

Mr  Rf.o'srvnT  The  gentleman  Is  correct, 
and.  If  the  gi-ntleman  will  permit  and 
again  it  Is  suggi?8tlon  -  we  wrote  in  the  spe- 
cifics of  what  could  be  required  in  any  re- 
port m  order  again  nut  to  allow  the 
Secretary   to   ulax.   for  extraneous   matter 

Mr.  GooDsxi .  The  gentleman  realizes  I  nm 
asking  these  questions  t-j  establish  a  boru* 
fide  unquestionable  legislative  history  as  to 
what  the  Secret. iry's  powers  are  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding  1  h»se  are 
mostly  amendm.ents  I  proposed  in  the  sub- 
committee. 

One  other  question  In  the  bill  there  is  a 
provision  glvmg  the  Secretary — it  is  on  page 
21  of  the  report ; 

"The  Secretary  when  he  has  determined 
that  an  Investigation  Is  necessary  In  ac^rd- 
ance  wit.h  section  9id)  of  this  art  may  re- 
quire :he  filing  of  jupjxirttng  schedules  of 
iissets  and  liabilities  " 

Once  a«.iln,  '.his  p)ower  in  the  Secretary's 
1  ands  can  be  i?xerCLsed  only  upon  a  deter- 
mination that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  a  vlolat.on  has  occurred. 

Mr  RoOijEvriT  The  gentleman  Is  correct, 
and  we  wrote  .:  m  there  so  liiere  could  be 
no  ml.sunder.st.,.ndli.g  on  th.it  p<ilnt. 

Mr  OoooELL.  I  apprecl.ite  the  gentleman's 
resfK^nses  and  thank  him. 

Mr  RoosEVTi  T  May  I  Just  say  In  the  very 
ft-w  secnnds  I  have  lef*  that  I  will  put  Into 
the  RECOao  a  rather  det.iUed  description  of 
the  need.  The  immediate  need  arises  largely 
from  the  New  York  law  which  covers  3,500 
out  of  17.0U0  Cases  and  shuws  very  clearly 
that  there  l.s  an  iinniedi.ite  need  to  protect 
these  plans  I  Wjuld  refer  to  lesiiuiuny  be- 
f  ire  the  subcommittee  wtiere  facts  show  that 
In  New  York,  which  h<is  a  disclosure  law, 
with  the  right  of  Investigation,  an  examina- 
tion i)f  a  welfu-e  fund  w.us  begun  >n  Septem- 
ber 4.  1958.  Subsequently  the  fund  book- 
keeper was  corivined  on  February  26.  1959.  of 
grand  larceny  first  degree.  On  March  4. 
1960,  she  received  a  suspended  sentence  with 


probation  Ttie  tinlon  president  fcnd  a  fund 
trustee  also  wore  Indicted  on  NoT«mb«r  19, 
1959,  in  connection  with  the  receipt  of  pay- 
ments and  loans  from  the  welfare  fund. 
On  November  18,  1960.  he  received  a  »500  fine 
c-r  a  30-day  Jail  sentence,  and  both  of  these 
jjersona  are  no  longer  connected  with  the 
fund. 

An  examination  of  the  report*  filed  with 
the  L.ibor  Department  was  made,  and  on 
their  f.i.-e.  d'scli>sed  no  Information  which 
uouid  Indicate  larceny  f-.-rgery.  or  Hleval 
loans  It  was  disclosed  however,  that  the 
report  was  verified  by  the  adnunistrutor  only 
of  the  fund,  who  was  an  employee  of  the 
fund,  whereas  rrgulations  request  that  each 
member  of  the  b  >ard  of  trustees  attest  to 
the  D- 1  report  Nit  only  that,  but  there 
w;\s  a  dl'crtpancy  In  the  figures  on  the  re- 
porting D--  form.  At  one  place,  employer 
contrlbutl'^ns  were  listed  as  $43,775.  where- 
as In  another  p'ace,  contributions  were  put 
at  $33,509  12 

I  emphasize  to  the  Members,  that  under 
present  l.iw.  the  Department  has  no  right 
to    incjulre    Into    these    matters. 

Another  c.ise  Investigated  by  the  New 
Yjrk  authorities.  dlsclv.»sed  withdrawal  of 
welfare  funds,  f' r  the  benefit  of  certain 
trustees  and  unlnu  officials  Tlie  grand  Jury 
on  June  29,  1959.  Indicted  the  tr\i6teec  on 
two  counts,  grand  larceny,  first  degree,  and 
f'jirgerv  In  the  third  deifree 

An  ln\estigatlon  of  filings  with  the  Labor 
Department  disclosed  no  plan  descriptions 
•r  annual  reports  made  by  this  fund.  Sub- 
.'••Hiuent  Investigation  h.is  revealed  some 
(question  Concerning  cover<tge  of  the  Federal 
law  of  this  plan. 

The  ba.'^lc  point  In  all  this.  Is  that  even 
where  the  right  of  Investigation  Is  provided, 
.ibuses  of  the  Inust  relationship  continue  to 
be  unco',  ered.  Under  the  present  Federal 
law.  there  Is  no  right  of  Investigation,  no 
pr.)te(tlon  for  the.se  80  million  participants. 
and  their  Interests  in  this  $60  bUllOD  in  as- 
sets In  these  plans 

An  an.il.igy  would  be  the  provisions  In 
I  mdrum-CirifTin,  dealing  with  unlawful 
tru.steeshlps  In  title  III.  but  providing  no  In- 
vestigatory right  t  )  the  Secretary;  or  Uioee 
provisions  relating  to  union  elections. 

The  reall.stlc  fact,  of  course,  la,  as  every 
single  Member  of  this  House  knows,  filing 
rep<jrts  with  the  Department,  without  the 
right  to  m.ike  sure  that  the  reports  are 
accurate  and  honest,  is  an  empty  protection 
t  »  the  participants  of  these  plans  and  to  the 
public;  or  as  former  Secretary  of  Labor 
Mitchell  stated,  a     shameful   Illusion." 

I  would  also  note  that  those  who  say  the 
aim  of  the  bill  Is  to  control  or  regulate  these 
pl.iMs.  ignore  the  plain  facts  of  the  record. 
Hie  bill  Itself  in  section  9ih)  clearly  sUtes 
that  nothing  in  the  law  shall  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  regul.ite.  or  interfere  In  the 
man.xgement  of,  any  of  these  plans.  The 
commiltee  report  on  page  9  reiterates  thU 
clear  statement  of  Intention.  And  the  Sec- 
retary hiniself  In  his  testimony  stated  on 
page  18  of  the  printed  record  that: 

It  Is  not  the  desire  or  the  reach  of  this 
prop<^>siil  to  subject  these  plans  to  Federal 
control  These  prop',>sais  have  a  very  simple 
I  bjectlve  and  that  is  to  make  known  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  plans  and  to  the  pub- 
lic what  the  contents  of  these  plans  are  and 
to  give  the  SecreUiry  the  necessary  authority 
to  inve.stlgate  the  reporu  that  the  statute 
calls  for." 

I  note  that  under  the  Landrum-OrlfTn 
l.iw,  the  Secretary  Is  gUen  authority,  but  I 
don't  recall  the  arg'unent  that  he  there- 
fore, would  be  able  to  control  or  regulate 
union  Internal  pr<x-es«e8  and  business,  or 
that  of  employers  or  labor  relations  con- 
sultants. 

Similarly,  the  contention  that  these 
anicndineiits  would  require  a  Bt&ff  of  8,550 
{^^>eople  and  $45  million,  ts  another  lliuatra- 


tion  of  flagrant  disregard  for  the  facts.  The 
Secretary  plainly  testified  an  appropriation 
of  $12,500000  and  a  total  staff  of  290  would 
be  adequate.  I  am  now  advised  that  because 
of  the  amendments  made  by  the  committee, 
the  actual  budget  would  be  reduced  to  $1.- 
500  000  and  a  total  si,afT  of  171 — only  86  more 
th.m   the  present  st.ifT, 

With  respect  to  uso  of  departmental  forms, 

1  have  here  two  examples  of  reports  received 
by  the  Department,  and  note  that  on  the 
first  there  is  no  information  filled  In  con- 
cerning the  date  of  the  plan  year  ending; 
or  when  the  annual  report  Is  due;  what  kind 
of  plan  It  Is;   or  who  is  the  administrator. 

I.xKiklng  at  the  second  form,  there  is  no 
information  showing  how  the  plan  is 
financed;  how  much  money  noes  Into  the 
plan;  or  even  how  many  emjiloyees  are  cov- 
ered by  the  plan. 

The  argument,  thi-reforc.  that  most  plans 
ii.se  the  Department  forms,  becomes  mean- 
nu'le-ss.  unless  the  Information  requested  by 
the  form  Is  given;  and  the  Department  has 
the  rii^ht  to  make  sure  that  the  information 
is  accurate  and  honest 

Further  alone  thlf  line,  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  sutjconsmitiee  showed  that  over  12 
percent  of  the  forms  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  had  ceflciences  on  their  face; 
that  iP,  there  were  omissions  of  such  critical 
Information  as  the  name  of  the  plan  admin- 
istrator, what  tvjie  of  workers  were  covered 
and  information  indicating;  when  the  annual 
rejxirt  should  be  filed  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  considerable  numOer  of  reports  were  not 
even  sifcrned  by  the  plan  adminl.strator  and 
many  others  were  not  sworn  to  as  required 
by  the  leel.slailon 

In  conclusion  I  would  refer  the  Members 
to  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Dally 
News,  of  May  26.  1961.  dealing  with  the  need 
for  this  legislation      It  stated: 

"TrrTH     FOR     PENSION     rtJND    LAW 

"Scandalous  abuses  of  union  ijcnslon 
funds,  as  revealed  b;.-  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee, m.splred  passai:e  of  a  sham  law  which 
prcjvides  no  re.il  prctectlon. 

"Labor  Secretary  Goldberi:  used  'tron^ 
but  well-Justified  language  this  week  in  dis- 
cussinj?  this  law  '>efore  a  committee  of 
Congress. 

"It  Is,  he  paid,  confusinsi.  toothless  and 
widely  Ignored,  It  s  a  betrayal  of  the  85  to 
100  million  Americans  who  have  money  esti- 
mated at  nearly  $,'>0  billion  In  these  funds. 

"He  considers  it  Ikely  that  many  of  the 
abuses  discovered  b-?fore  passage  of  the  law. 

2  years  ago.  still  are  taking  place 

"Mr.  Goldberg  thus  backs  the  criticism  of 
President  Elsenhower,  when  he  signed  the 
act.  and  of  his  Labor  Secretary.  James  P 
Mitchell. 

"The  law  requires  pension  fund  adminis- 
trators to  file  reports  showing  sources  of  the 
funds  and  their  uses;  but  the  process  stop3 
there.  The  Labor  Department,  which  re- 
ceives the  reports,  can't  do  anything  much 
about  them  Therr  tire  no  efTeciive  criminal 
penalties  in  the  law  for  such  things  as  em- 
bezzlement and  kickbacks. 

"What  Mr.  Goldberg  wants  Is  power  to 
subpena  witnesses  and  seek  Injunctions  to 
compel  compliance  with  honest  standards. 
For  embezzlement  he  would  fix  a  Federal 
penalty  of  $10,000  f.ne  and  5  years  imprison- 
ment. 

"These  provision;-  -<ir  even  stlfTer— should 
have  been  In  the  original  law  Congress 
should  not  wait  to  act  until  there  are  new 
revelations  of  callous  theft  and  misuse  of 
these  funds,  accumulated  from  the  dues  of 
union  members  " 

Mr  HiESTAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
(W)onELL.  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr  GooDELL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  In  favor 
of  this  bill.  I  will  try  to  clarify  some  fur- 
ther points  with  reference  to  its  provisions. 


I  would  like  to  point  out  first  of  all  that 
the  original  Welfare  Pension  Plan  Disclosure 
Act  was  passed  in  1958.  When  President 
Elsenhower  signed  the  bill,  which  was  cut 
back  considerably  here  In  Congress,  he  made 
this  statement.  It  was  on  August  29,  1958. 
He  said  he  was  approving  the  act,  and  I 
quote; 

"Because  it  establishes  a  precedent  for 
Federal  responsibility  In  this  area.  It  does 
little  else.  If  the  bill  Is  to  be  at  all  effective. 
It  win  require  extensive  amendment  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress." 

It  was  not  amended  In  the  next  session: 
it  has  gone  to  this  time  to  be  amended  and 
have  some  teeth  put  into  it  so  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  may  require  those  who  are 
administering  the  pension  and  welfare  plans 
to  file  a  report  with  him  to  make  the  dis- 
closures. We  wrote  a  provision  in  here  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  not  use  this  sub- 
pena power  or  Investigatory  power  without 
first  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  there 
had  been  a  violation.  The  \iolatlon  is  that 
they  refuse  to  disclose  in  what  categories 
their  funds  are  invested. 

We  went  further  and  wrote  in  a  limitation 
in  this  bill  that  the  Secretary  could  not 
explore  the  types  of  stiick,  the  types  of 
bonds,  the  kind  of  companies  these  funds 
are  Invested  In  except  on  leasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  original  filing  was  in- 
accurate. That  means  that  the  filing  which 
Is  called  for  here  is  to  Inform  beneficiaries 
of  pension  and  welfare  plans:  How  much 
money  do  you  have  invested  in  Government 
bonds?  How  much  in  corporate  bonds? 
How  much  in  common  stocks?  How  much 
in  preferred  stocks?  How  much  In  real 
estate?  The  general  categories  are  written 
right  Into  the  act  to  he  sure  that  that  is 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  no 
more.  Then  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  that  com- 
pany Is  Inaccurate  in  its  report  and  has 
thus  violated  the  law\  then  and  only  then 
may  he  request  a  filing  of  a  full  schedule 
of  assets  and  li.ibiHtles  in  regard  to  the 
j>ension  or  welfare  plan 

M;iy  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  California 
if  he  will  not  confirm  what  I  have  said  in 
this  respect? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Not  only  can  I  confirm 
it  but  I  can  specify  exactly  where  it  is.  It 
Is  on  pnge  5.  line  17.  where  it  Is  clearly 
6t,ated : 

"The  Secretary,  when  he  has  determined 
that  an  Investigation  is  necessary  In  accord- 
ance with  section  9(d)  of  this  Act.  may 
require  the  filing  of  supporting  schedules 
of  assets  and  liabilities." 

Mr.  Goodell.  One  other  point.  In  the 
early  stages  there  was  some  suspicion  that 
this  was  an  attempt  to  control  the  invest- 
ment of  these  funds,  that  maybe  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  or  somebody  else  wants  to 
tell  the  administrators  where  they  can  in- 
vest funds.  Some  union  leaders  appear  to 
have  such  an  objective,  particularly  one  Mr. 
Ci'irey.  wh  i  was  quoted  in  a  newspaper  as 
saying: 

"It  Is  our  belief  that  the  nature  of  the 
pension  funds  may  yet  require  the  estab- 
ILshment  of  rules  by  the  Congress  to  govern 
the  way  such  money  Is  invested." 

Does  not  the  gentleman  from  California 
agree  that  we  wrote  specifically  and  clearly 
In  this  legislation  that  there  is  no  power 
anywhere  for  anybody  to  tell  the  Adminis- 
trator where  he  may  invest  these  funds? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  May  I  read  from  page  8, 
line  19.  where  it  Is  stated: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  so 
construed  or  applied  as  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  regulate,  or  interfere  in  the 
management  of,  any  employee  welfare  or 
pension  benefit  plan." 

Mr.  GooDEXL.  I  have  one  other  question. 
The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  in  this  matter 
and  Its  bill  Is  generally  more  favorable  and 
more    liberal   In   this   respect   than    the   bill 


that  Is  now  before  us.  The  Senate  made 
three  major  additions  to  this  bill.  One,  they 
have  exempted  plans  covering  100  or  fewer 
employees,  except  under  unusual  circum- 
stances. This  will  eliminate  the  filing  of  a 
great  number  of  plans,  and  It  will  reduce  the 
administrative    burden    considerably. 

Another  is  to  give  the  Secretary  discretion 
to  allow  simplified  reports  where  a  detailed 
report  Would  be  unduly  burdensome.  This 
Is  in  the  same  tradition  as  the  Landrum- 
Criffi;!  Act  where  a  similar  provision  was 
T.i;:de  to  cut  down  burdensome  details.  Is 
that  correct,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California?  The  Senate  bill  also  would  re- 
quire full  annual  reports  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  the  Congress.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  comment  on  these  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  If  the  Speaker  would  ap- 
point me  to  the  conference  committee,  I  will 
Join  with  my  friends  in  hoping  we  can  agree 
to  those  amendments. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  first  of  all  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  permitting  me 
to  offer  this  bill  in  which  I  am  very 
interested  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  the  very  good  and  con- 
scientious work  he  has  done  in  this  area, 
and  also  the  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  committee  who  have  been  so  con- 
siderate in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
important  bill.  I  would  like,  first  of  all, 
to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  with  respect 
to  some  statements  that  have  been  made 
on  the  floor.  The  statement  has  been 
made,  to  the  effect  that  this  bill  will 
create  an  undue  burden  on  these  ad- 
ministrators to  file  new  reports.  There 
is  nothing  required  to  be  filed  as  a  result 
of  this  bill  that  any  good  administrator 
would  not  file  anyway.  So  if  anyone 
is  going  to  find  any  additional  burden, 
it  will  be  someone  who  is  not  doing  the 
job  they  ought  to  be  doing  today. 
Others  are  already  filing  this  kind  of 
report.  With  regard  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  having  some  provisions  to  con- 
trol these  funds,  I  was  interested  in  that 
because  I  happened  to  have  been  the 
attorney  to  set  up  several  of  these  funds 
as  the  result  of  labor-management 
agreements  wherein  they  agreed  to  such 
a  fund.  The  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment does  require  certain  requirements 
to  be  met.  For  example,  that  none  of 
the  income,  or  none  of  the  corpus  of  the 
trust  shall  ever  revert  to  the  employer 
and  that  there  shall  be  a  determinable 
amount  available  on  a  periodic  basis  for 
benefits  and  that  there  must  be  an  ac- 
tuarial evaluation  from  time  to  time  to 
show  that  to  be  a  fact.  However,  this 
does  not  in  any  way  cover  what  we  are 
trying  to  cover  in  this  bill,  and  the  pro- 
tection we  are  ti-ying  to  get  at  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  In  regard  to  this  wel- 
fare fund  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
they  already  report  to  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  on  65.000  items  or  in- 
"ividuals,  and  this  would  require  100,000 
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additional  to  be  covered.  Uo  you  thlrik. 
since  they  have  an  Independent  audit 
by  certified  public  accountants,  that  It  Is 
necessary  that  they  give  this  additional 
information? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  they  have  all 
that,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  take  a 
copy  of  that  audit  down  to  the  Dopart- 
nicnt  and  deposit  it.  and  it  need  not  be 
any  great  burden. 

Mr  BAILEY.  They  have  to  give  more 
details  and  it  would  require  100,000  addi- 
tional items  to  be  covered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  They  only  need 
nie  in  summary— this  is  right  in  the  bill. 

If  they  have  what  you  say  tliey  hiivt\ 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  go  down  to  the 
I>epartment  and  flic  a  copy  of  it.  Tl^.at 
would  place  no  great  burden  on  tiiem. 
If  they  do  not  have  such  information 
they  ousht  to  have  it.  That  is  tlie  pur- 
pose of  this  bill. 

I  think  I  .should  point  out  th.U  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  law  does  not  covt-r  all  wo 
are  covering  m  this  bill  at  all.  All  it 
does  really  is  to  prescribe  that  unless  the 
employer  meets  certain  conditions  he 
cannot  take  off  as  a  business  expen.se  the 
cost  of  such  a  plan.  It  does  not  attempt 
to  do  what  we  are  doing  in  this  legisla- 
tion. Some  have  said  .some  people  want 
to  regulate  these  funds.  I  think  this  is 
true,  but  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  a 
little  bit  from  a  report.  Let  me  first 
mention  some  names  to  show  you  the 
character  of  the  people  who  l-ssued  this 
report.  It  is  a  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Money  and  Credit.  There  are  F^a^ar 
B.  Wilde,  chairman.  Connect. cut  Gen- 
eral Life  Insurance  Co  :  James  E  Black, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Pacific  Gas  L 
Electric  Co  ;  Marriner  S.  Eccles,  chair- 
man of  the  board.  First  Security  Corp.; 
Fred  T.  Greene.  i)resident.  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  Indianapolis;  David  Rocke- 
feller, president,  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank:  Charles  B.  Shuman.  president. 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation:  and 
Jesse  W.  Tapp,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Bank  of  America. 

The  report  by  the  commission  of  which 
they  are  members  said: 

The  und'^r'.yuiR  premise  of  the  Federal 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Tisclosure  Act  of 
1938  13  th.it  the  lndl%idual  participant  !n  the 
pen.slnn  pLm  '.3  expected  to  detect  m.'i:admln- 
IstratU'^n  and  l:iv  ilte  legal  remedies  to  pro- 
tect his  Dwn  Interest,  whereas  exwrience  has 
shown  that  empk>yee  suits  alone  are  Inade- 
quate .aa  enforcement  remeUief. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  an  ap- 
propriate rfKulat.<.)ry  body  shou:d  be  E;lven 
added  responsibilities  over  private  corporate 
pension  funds  These  responsibKr.les  sh  aiid 
Include  the  power-  1  1)  to  study  and  deve;op 
appr'iprl.ite  standards  of  prudei.ce  In  l.^.vest- 
ment  of  the  funds,  i2»  to  enforce  such  stand- 
ards; i3i  to  assure  perl  ><llc  disclosure  ti 
beneficiaries  of  the  financial  st.itements  of 
the  fund;  and  i4)  to  bring  suit  against  mal- 
feasors  on  behalf  of  the  p:.in  partivlpanta 
and  their  beneficiaries 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  they 
ask  for  regulation.  We  take  a  more 
conservative  approach  than  that  in  this 
bill.  It  IS  true,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said,  that  we  are  not  trjing  to 
regulate  in  this  bill.  We  are  not  going 
as  far  as  this  Commission  wanted  us 
to  go. 


The  question  rai.sed  here  is  what  hap- 
pens to  the.-^e  funds.     It  has  been  .said 
that   both   the   employer   and   employee 
proup  ought  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
their   own    funds.     I   point   out   to   you 
that  when  these  funds  are  set  aside  they 
become  truNt  funds  and  do  not  b«  lung  to 
either   the   employer  or    the   unl<ni   any 
more,  but  create  a  fund  out  of  which 
the  bencflctarics  may  expect  to  supple- 
ment the  aid  that  comco  to  them  from 
social  security.     The  employees  are  en- 
titled to  know  what  is  iiappening  to  or 
has  happened  to  these  funds,  nist  where 
the  funds  are  at  the  present  lime,  what 
interest  or  return  tlie  funds  arc  earn- 
ing, what  is  gom^i  out  of  the  fund,  and 
to  assure  that  such  information  is  avail- 
able  IS   the   purpose   of   this  legislation. 
So  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  this  kind  of  law  will  be  passed 
Those  who  have  nothing  to  hide  will  go 
ahead  and  file  these  reports,  and  they 
have  be^n.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  tho.se 
who    have    something   to    hide   are   un- 
willing to  file  ihe.s',  reportvS.    So  we  want 
to  put  teeth  into  this  toothle.ss  wondt-r 
I   think   It   IS   a   i-ood   law   and  uri;e   its 
adoption 

Mr  JONAS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
ycritleman   yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yuld. 
Mr  JON.-\S.  I  wish  the  sientleman 
would  comment  or  tho  cost  of  additional 
overhead  in  th«^  Department  of  labor 
that  woiild  be  involved  m  {lolicin;:  th.f>se 
funds.  How  many  reports  is  it  contem- 
plated V.  Ill  bo  fllpd? 

Mr    SMITH  of  Iowa      About  150.000 
Mr    JONAS      Of    course,    the    mere 
filing  them  away  down  there  will  not  ac- 
compli.=h  anything' 

They  will  have  to  be  examined,  an- 
aly7ed.  and  scrutuuzed  and  somebody 
will  have  to  ditirmme  tiiat  some  require 
attention  and  others  may  not  What 
does  the  committee  study  show  with  re- 
spect to  Co.Sf 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  shows  that  at 
the  pre.srnt  time  we  arc  spending  $500.- 
000  and  that  amount,  in  fact,  is  being 
wasted,  that  we  should  either  rep<al  the 
law  or  we  should  pa.ss  some  amendments 
here  to  make  it  effective.  It  shows  180 
employees  to  be  added  which  would 
mean  an  expense  of  about  $1'^  million. 
We  are  wasting  a  half  million  dollars  at 
present  or  we  can  by  adding  $1 '  -  million 
and  really  do  some  good. 

Mr  JONAS.  The  committee  thinks  it 
would  take  an  additional  180  employees? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Ye.s.  I  might 
point  out  that  in  .setting  up  an  operation 
like  this  they  have  to  have  higher  paid 
employees.  That  is  on  the  manairement 
end  of  it.  But  that  is  already  there. 
The  reason  the  additional  cost  is  so  low 
in  comparison  to  the  number  of  new  em- 
ployees is  that  these  will  largely  be 
clerical  help  and  would  permit  the  pres- 
ent employees  to  better  act  as  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  JONAS  I  wish  there  were  some 
way  we  could  screen  cut  the  plans  that 
are  known  to  be  properly  managed  and 
nut  have  to  encumber  the  record  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  so  as  not  to  require 
a  lot  of  handling  of  plans  that  are  In 


proper  order  and  do  not  need  attention. 
I  asBume  the  subcommittee  went  Into 
that  and  somebody  would  know  of  the 
plans  that  would  not  re<juire  examina- 
tion because  they  are  In  good  shape. 

Mr.  ROOSEVFXT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  tiie  r»'ntleman  yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
.  enth-man  from  California. 

Mr  ROOSEVFXT.  May  I  say  to  my 
;  oud  friend,  as  the  bill  Is  written  there 
do.s  not  have  to  be  a  completely  new 
pl.m  nied  every  year.  If  it  is  the  same 
plan  llie  only  thuig  that  has  to  be  filed 
are  any  changes  in  the  plan  which  have 
to  bf  filed  in  120  days  What  It  affects 
are  reports  on  the  status  of  the  invest- 
ment under  the  plan  so  that  the  Infor- 
mation may  be  public  The  other  parts 
will  rtquire  little  additional  expense. 

1  he  committee  did  ask.  not  on  its  own 
responsibility,  but  we  asked  the  Secre- 
tary to  ti  11  u.>  precisely  the  number  of 
additional  employees  and  the  amount 
that  Would  be  asked  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  assume  that  the  Ap- 
propriat.ons  Committee  would  on  that 
b.iiis  hold  h.m  to  his  statements  made 
to  our  commiite<'. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
this  is  a  right-to-know  law.  The  bil- 
lions of  dollars  involved  belong  to  em- 
ployees and  represent  deferred  Income. 
The  employer  could  not  have  deducted 
them  as  a  business  expense  unless  they 
were  m  fact  defeiTed  Income — yet  the 
evidence  is  that  some  have  been  milked 
by  or  tlirough  administrators.  This 
bill  IS  needed  so  employees  can  know 
whether  their  deferred  income  is  being 
milked  and  to  provide  bonding  require- 
ments to  a.s.sure  that  the  funds  will  be 
made  whole  if  embezzled  or  stolen. 

I  am  sure  tluit  in  this  field,  we  all 
start  from  the  same  point  of  view.  We 
all  believe  that  employee  benefit  plana 
.should  be  financially  sound,  honestly  ad- 
ministered and  adequately  safeguarded 
so  that  beneficiaries  will  receive  the 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

We  are  also  most  anxious  to  prevent 
abu-ses  which  threaten  the  financial  in- 
tegrity of  these  funds.  Embezzlement, 
larceny,  bribery  as  well  as  any  malad- 
ministration of  these  funds,  not  only 
unjustly  destroys  the  rights  and  Inter- 
ests of  beneficiaries  but  strikes  a  blow  at 
the  well-being  of  our  economy.  These 
beneficiaries  depend  upon  getting  the 
pension  to  be  provided  by  these  funds  to 
supplement  their  social  security. 

We,  therefore,  start  from  the  premise 
that  disclosure  of  information  concern- 
ing these  funds  is  of  fundamental  Im- 
portance. If  we  have  effective  disclo- 
sure, it  will  be  exceedingly  dlflSciilt  for 
un-^crupuluus  men  to  formulate,  execute 
and  conceal  abuses.  Furthermore, 
l)enenciaries  as  well  as  the  public  will  be 
able  to  learn  more  about  how  these  funds 
operate  and  are  administered.  This  is 
absolutely  vital  If  beneficiaries  and  the 
general  public  are  to  possess  Intelligent 
and  discriminating  attitudes  regarding 
these  funds. 

Basically,  tills  is  what  Congress  tried 
to  do  when  it  passed  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  In  1958. 
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rnfortunately,  It  pjiased  a  bill  which  has 
been  universally  recognized  as  *'tooth- 
1  -^s  '■  H.R  8723  Is  the  latest  in  a  series 
rf  propo.^als  which  began  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  act  was  passed.  It 
attempts  to  reston;  the  machinery  that 
was  left  out  In  1938 — machinery  which 
will  efTectively  carry  out  the  disclosure 
concept  and  which  will  deter  wrongdoing 
in  benefit  plans  and  put  teeth  into  the 
toothless  wonder  that  is  now  on  the 
books. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  describ3  what 
are  the  important  elements  of  this 
machinery. 

First,  H.R.  8723  expressly  confers  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  power  to  pro- 
vide interpretations  so  that  the  people 
who  handle  these  funds  and  are  affected 
by  this  law  can  get  precise  guidance  as 
to  their  obligations.  There  is  no  such 
provision  in  the  law  today  and.  as  a 
result,  unnecessary  confusion  regarding 
the  scope  and  meaning  of  some  of  the 
more  Important  provisions  of  the  law 
has  occurred.  It  Is  also  proposed  that 
plan  administrators  and  others  affected 
by  the  act  would  be  permitted  to  place 
full  reliance  upon  the  opinions  and  re- 
port forms  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
This  reliance  would  establish  a  good  faith 
defense  and  would  protect  any  plan  ad- 
ministrator or  other  person  affected  by 
the  act  from  any  liability  or  punishment 
for  any  actions  in  question  even  though 
these  actions  are  later  determined  not 
to  have  been  in  conformity  with  the  act. 
This  proposal  is  an  eminently  sensible 
rule  and  is  tlie  type  of  proposal  which 
could  well  be  provided  In  numerous  other 
Federal  statutes  v.hich  require  admin- 
istration by  a  Federal  agency. 

Next,  the  enforcement  deficiencies  in 
the  act  would  be  cured.  A  strictly  de- 
fined Investigatory  power  would  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in- 
cluding appropriate  subpcna  power,  as 
well  as  the  authority  to  institute  injunc- 
tions restraining  violations  of  the  act. 
It  is  virtually  certain  that  without  this 
sort  of  authority  the  disclosure  concept 
cannot  be  made  effective.  Under  the 
present  law,  the  good  administrators 
tend  to  file  good  reports  while  those  with 
something  to  hide  either  do  not  file  or 
file  in  a  form  that  reveals  very  little  or 
in  fact  hides  important  facts. 

These  powers  are  set  up  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Secretary  is  precluded  from  reg- 
ulating the  operations  of  benefits  plans. 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  this  point  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  loose 
talk  about  this  bill  being  an  attempt  to 
regulate  these  funds  and  the  insurance 
industry.  I  want  to  assure  this  Com- 
mittee that  anyone  who  reads  these  pro- 
posals will  see  immediately  that  this  is 
not  the  case  and  that  any  talk  about  this 
bill  attempting  to  regulate  benefit  plans 
is  simply  not  true. 

The  bill  also  makes  em.bezzlement, 
kickbacks,  bribery,  and  looting  from 
these  funds  Federal  felonies.  These 
were  the  very  abuses  which  initiated 
logislative  action  In  this  field  and  yet.  "j 
the  law  stands  now.  none  of  these  fla- 
grant abuses  are  Federal  crimes.  These 
provisions  were  drafted  with  the  aid  of 
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the  Department  of  Justice  and  they  re- 
flect that  Department's  long  experience 
In  dealing  with  criminal  activities. 
Most  State  authorities  Just  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  carry  on  investigations 
and  other  criminal  enforcement  activi- 
ties which  are  necessary  to  protect  bene- 
flciaries  from  being  victimized. 

Also,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
many  State  laws  were  not  drafted  to 
deal  with  the  type  of  plans  covered  by 
the  Federal  law.  They  were  based  on 
common  law  concepts  and  experience 
and  were  not  specifically  geared  to  the 
new  and  dynamic  developments  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  welfare  and 
pension  fund  area. 

Consistent  with  the  Idea  of  protecting 
the  financial  integrity  of  these  funds,  tho 
bill  provides  for  the  bonding  of  adminis- 
trators, officers,  and  employees  who 
handle  the  funds  or  the  property  of  the 
funds.  You  have  heard  this  bonding 
provision  described  in  great  detail,  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  repeat  what  has  been 
previously  said.  SufiBce  it  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  this  bonding  provision  is  fair 
and  moderate,  and  that  It  is  based  upon 
the  best  experience  that  could  be  mus- 
tered in  this  area. 

These  then  are  the  principal  improve- 
ments recommended  by  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  embodied  in  H  R.  8723.  They 
are  concrete  proposals  with  no  frills  at- 
tached and  are  based  upon  specific  ex- 
perience under  the  law. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
find  myself  in  opposition  to  this  bill 
for  numerous  reasons.  In  these  few 
moments  I  want  to  pinpKjint  two  specific 
areas  where  I  think  we  should  look  a 
little  closer.  It  has  been  referred  to 
time  and  time  again  that  the  so-called 
Landrum-GriflBn  bUl  needs  teeth.  I  am 
going  to  point  out  an  area  where  we  see 
the  proponents  of  this  bill  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Section  13(a)  of  the  bill  states: 

Such  bond  or  other  sectirlty  or  Insurance 
shall  provide  protection  to  the  plan  against 
loss  by  reason  of  acts  of  fraud  or  dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  any  admlnUtrator,  officer,  or 
employee  of  such  plan,  directly  or  through 
connivance  with  others. 

Section  13(d)  of  the  same  bill  pro- 
vides: 

Nothing  In  any  other  provision  of  law 
shall  require  any  person,  required  to  be 
bonded  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  be- 
cause he  handles  funds  or  other  property 
of  an  employee  welfare  benefit  plan  or  of 
an  employee  pension  benefit  plan,  to  be 
bonded  Insofar  as  the  handling  by  such  per- 
son of  the  funds  or  other  property  of  such 
plan  is  concerned. 

What  we  are  saying  In  effect  in  section 
13  is  if  you  comply  with  the  bonding 
provisions  of  this  bill  you  will  have  relief 
from  bonding  provisions  which  otherwise 
might  be  Imposed  on  you  as  adminis- 
trator or  employee  uivder  any  other  law. 
This  is  rather  interesting. 


Mr.     ROOSEIVELT.     Mr.     Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  this  later,  but  let  me  say  at  the 
present  time  the  gentleman's  interpre- 
tation is  quite  wrong.  We  very  carefully 
asked  committee  counsel,  because  the 
gentleman  debated  this  issue  on  the  air 
the  other  day  and  he  made  that  state- 
ment. It  disturbed  me  very  much.  So 
I  asked  the  General  Counsel  whether  he 
would  not  carefully  examine  and  see 
V,  hcUier  the  pentleman  is  right.  I  think 
I  can  make  the  statement  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  right  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  but  what  after  he 
hears  the  statement  he  will  not  feel  as 
ho  does  now. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Let  me  proceed 
with  what  I  have  to  say,  then  the  gentle- 
man can  answer  it  if  he  sees  fit. 

Let  us  ask  this  question  as  a  practical 
matter.  If  this  were  the  case,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  points  out. 
Why  would  you  be  relaxing  the  safe- 
guards of  the  Landrum-GrifiBn  Act? 
Why  would  you  in  section  13  of  this  bill 
provide  for  bonding  provisions  which, 
when  satisfied,  relieve  a  person  from 
those  which  were  set  up  in  1959? 

If  the  gentleman  from  California  is 
correct  and  if  you  do  not  want  to  upset 
what  is  under  the  Landrum-GriflBn  Act, 
why  not  say  so?  Here  you  say  if  you 
comply  with  13(d)  you  do  not  have  to 
comply  with  any  other  section.  I  think 
if  you  look  at  the  two  bonding  provisions, 
you  will  get  some  indication  why. 

Section  502(a)  of  the  Landrum-Grifl&n 
Act  provides: 

Every  oflBcer,  agent,  shop  steward,  or  other 
representative  or  employee  of  any  labor  or- 
ganization (other  than  a  labor  organization 
whose  property  and  annual  financial  receipt* 
do  not  exceed  $5,000  In  value),  or  of  a  trust 
in  which  a  labor  organization  Is  Interested, 
who  bandies  funds  or  other  property  thereof 
shall  be  bonded  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duties. 

I  think  herein  we  see  the  difference. 
The  bonding  requirements  of  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffin  Act  are  extremely  stringent 
compared  to  the  bonding  requirements 
of  this  act.  so  I  think  that  is  why  we  are 
saying  in  13(d)  if  you  comply  with  the 
bonding  requirements  of  this  act.  you  are 
relieved  from  the  requirements  of  any 
other  act.  And.  if  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  correct,  we  should  reverse 
it.  We  should  say  if  you  comply  with 
any  other  act,  you  need  not  comply  here, 
because  people  who  might  not  be  able  to 
comply  with  the  Landnmi -Griffin  Act 
would  find  it  relatively  easy  to  comply 
with  section  13.  Of  course.  It  will  be 
said  that  the  bonding  provisions  of  the 
Landrum-Griffln  Act  are  too  stringent, 
but  everything  that  has  been  said  up  to 
now  is  that  we  need  more  stringent  laws; 
that  we  must  have  these  Immense  funds 
directly  controlled. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  Landrum- 
Griflan  Act  does  not  begin  to  cover  all  of 
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the  people  we  cover  here  under  thi« 
bonding  provUilon.  What  we  »re  doing 
here  It  protecting  til  the  fundi,  not  onc- 
fourth  of  them,  k>  really  thU  law  Is  much 
more  Incluilve. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  You  are  extending 
to  more  people  lew  stringent  provUlons. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.     It  goee  up  to 
1500,000.    What  we  really  want  to  do  l 
to  prot^-ct  the  corpus  of  the  fund,  and 
wherein  In  this  bill  do  we  not  protect  the 
fund' 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Why  do  we  circum- 
vent the  provisions  of  the  Landrum- 
OrlfBn  Act  that  call  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  duties? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  These  require- 
ments were  very  carefully  worked  out 
with  people  in  the  insurance  industry 
and  people  who  understand  this,  and 
they  say  this  bill  covers  any  possibility 
of  embezzlement  or  anything  like  thai. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  raise  the.se 
points  because  I  think  they  should  be 
answered.  If  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia could  answer.  I  would  gladly  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  as  far  as  handling  pen- 
sion and  welfare  funds  only  is  con- 
cerned, this  act  does  exempt  persons 
from  the  duplicate  obligation  to  be 
bonded  insofar  as  the  same  funds  are 
concerned  under  the  Landrum-OritTin 
Act.  Thus  It  treats  the  employer.s  and 
the  union  officials  alike  and  does  not  re- 
quire bonding  union  officials  only,  as 
Is  required  under  the  Landrum-GrirTin 
Act.  Insofar  as  union  dues  and  any 
othor  moneys  going  into  union  hands 
are  concerned,  this  does  not  relieve  tlie 
union  officials  of  any  of  their  previous 
obligations  to  be  bonded  as  required  by 
the  Landrum-Gnffin  Act.  In  other 
words,  no  racketeers  who  handle  union 
money  are  in  any  way  relieved  /mm 
any  previous  obligation,  but  the  diff*^r- 
ence  is  that  all  persons  who  handle  pen- 
sion and  welfare  funds,  union  and  man- 
agement alike,  are  under  the  same 
obligation  with  respect  to  this  act  m  ih." 
handling  of  pension  and  welfare  funds. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  correct  when  he  states  that  it 
would  require  both  the  employee  and 
the  employer  to  be  bonded,  but  why 
should  we  relax  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  section  502  a"  require- 
ment'^ 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  We  ai  e  only  say- 
ing that  insofar  as  the  pension  and  wel- 
fare funds  are  concerned,  in  order  to 
really  i;et  at  the  way  in  which  they  can 
be  bonded.  The  insurance  company 
people,  the  mana!.;ement  people,  and  the 
labor  people  all  said  this  was  the  only 
lanKuaLie  which  could  be  effective  and 
could  be  written  by  the  insurance  com- 
panies. 

The  way  it  was  written  in  the  Lan- 
drum-Gnffin Act,  it  would  make  it  im- 
possible to  uet  the  kind  of  a  botid  that 
would  go  to  the  purpose  of  the  pension 
and  welfare  funds.  Therefore  we  sot  a 
committee  together  and  it  was  set  up. 
and  they  came  back  with  unanimous 
agrecmeiit,  I  think  when  we  make  sure 
that  in  no  other  way  does  it  relieve  any- 
body   under    the    Landrum-Gnffin    Act 


specifically  as  to  the  handling  of  pcn- 
•lon  and  welfare  funds,  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  find  It  does  not  have  the 
horrible  implications  which  the  gentle- 
man seems  to  think  It  has. 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman 
said  It  would  be  Impossible.  Is  he  say- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Landrum-OrlflBn  Act  are  too  stringent? 
Mr.  ROOBETVELT,  Not  for  the  speci- 
fic purpose  for  which  they  are  written: 
no.  We  do  not  change  that.  But,  It  was 
clearly  obvious,  and  the  Insurance  peo- 
ple said  that  It  would  not  be  writable 
or  effective  if  they  were  applied  to  pen- 
sion and  welfare  funds.  They  did  not 
go  into  that.  Therefore,  if  we  wanted 
to  write  an  effective  bonding  provision 
for  pension  and  welfare  funds  we  had 
better  sot  up  somethinK  that  could  be 
enforced.  That  was  the  reason  this 
lanKuaKc  was  written 

Mr  ASHBROOK  The  «entieman 
will  certainly  agree  that  a  person  who 
might  not  be  able  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  sf'Ction  502  a'  of  the  Landrum- 
Gnffin  Act  will  be  able  in  many  ca.ses 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  section  13 
of  this  acf 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  No.  I  would  not 
ai^ree  with  that  at  all.  because  If  he 
could  not  meet  those  other  requirements 
and  were  not  boi'.dable  at  all  he  simply 
IS  not  going  to  meet  these  requirements 
and  be  bondable  either.  He  is  goinK  to 
be  unbondable.  and  he  would  have  to  be 
denied  the  n«ht  to  handle  these  fund.-^ 

Mr  ASHRROOK  I  would  suggest 
that  that  is  the  pdint  on  which  I  would 
iv)t  aL'vee  with  the  sentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  think  the  point  I  am  makine  is 
whether  .section  13  d'  is  i'mni;  t<>  super- 
sede the  L,andrum-Griffin  Art  It  is  in- 
terestincr  to  note  that  the  only  nthi-v 
provision  reriuirin«  an  employee  to  han- 
dle pension  funds  to  be  bonded  is  in  the 
Landrum-GnfTin  Act  If  this  is  the  case. 
why  not  have  it  the  other  way  around 
and  say  If  they  have  been  covered  pr*"- 
viously  It  l;->  not  necessary  to  b»^  covered 
here  rather  than  making  it  the  opposite"* 
I  sus^est  It  IS  done  to  .soften  the  require- 
ment of  the  1959  leiiislation  and  make 
It  '^asier  to  become  bonded 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  I  will  have  to  .say 
to  the  f-entleman  that  everybody  that 
had  anything  to  do  with  this,  includint; 
the  Department  of  Labor,  said  that  they 
had  had  so  much  trouble  with  that  and 
It  became  so  difficult  to  enforce  with  any 
possible  respect  to  pension  and  welfare 
funds,  if  you  want  to  be  sure  everybody 
i.s  covered  across  the  board,  you  liad  bet- 
ter write  it  this  way  or  you  will  not  reach 
everybody  This  committee  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  it  did  not  leave  anybody 
unbonded  as^'ainst  the  various  thimts  that 
have  been  enumerated,  and  we  wrote  it 
this  way 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
:-;entleman  on  the  other  side  :  Mr  P're- 
LiNC.HUYSEN  1,  whether  he  has  any  more 
requests  for  time? 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man, we  have  one  more  speaker  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Curtis  1 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi.s.souri  Mr  Chair- 
man   I  was  rather  shocked  in  listening 


to  the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  KeitmI  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr,  Roobe- 
vcLTl.  when  they  were  dlacusalng  the 
aspecu  of  the  Internal  revenue  laws 
as  they  concern  these  particular  plans. 
Having  reviewed  the  committee  report 
and  finding  no  reference  at  all  to  the 
internal  revenue  codes  as  they  pertain  to 
thia,  and  then  searching  through  the 
committee  hearings  to  find  out  If  they 
thought,  maybe.  It  might  be  wise  to  get 
some  information  from  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue,  I  find  they  did  not  do 
that.  Then,  searching  still  further  to 
see  If  there  were  not  some  testimony  on 
the  basic  aspects  of  these  plans,  which  is 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  I  find  indeed 
there  is  some  evidence  which  apparently 
the  subcommittee  and  the  committee 
just  completely  ignored 

Mr  Chairman,  on  page  433,  and  then 
again  on  page  434.  running  to  page  438. 
are  two  letters,  both  of  them  from  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  calling 
to  the  subc-immitlee's  attention  the  basic 
facts  in  regard  to  the  bulk  of  the  pension 
and  welfare  funds 

Let  me  read  just  a  little  bit  from  it. 
First  of  all  they  point  out  the  distinction 
between  the  two  types  of  plans.  One  is 
the  welfare  plan,  which  comes  under  one 
section  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
401  a'  The  other  is.  the  pension  plan 
\^hlch  comes  under  404  Practically 
none  of  the  welfare  plans  are  qualified 
tax  plans  The  bulk  of  the  pension  plans 
are  qualified  tax  plans. 

The  amount,  of  money  mvolved  are 
\ery  interesting.  The  great  bulk  in  num- 
ber of  plans  lies  m  the  welfare  field,  of 
which  only  a  few  are  tax  qualified.  It  is 
tile  36.600  plans  which  have  nearly  $30 
billion  of  assets  and  are  receiving  nearly 
$4  billion  in  annual  contributions  that 
.ire  under  this  and  if  one  will  study  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  read  what 
the  bankers  have  told  the  committee 
about  this  they  will  find  that  the  regula- 
tions of  these  lax-qualified  programs  arc 
very  strict,  go  away  beyond  anything  this 
bill  attempts  to  do 

The  bankers  have  suggested  that  this 
bm  area  be  left  out  of  this  bill.  They 
point  out.  among  other  things,  that  they 
had  previously  expressed  the  point  that 
these  tax-approved  plans  have  no  ques- 
tion of  violation  and  then  they  go  on  to 
say  that  our  reasoning  was  correct" — 
and  this  was  after  the  1958  code — "and 
that  our  recommendations  are  sound  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  no  abuses  in 
tax -approved  plans  were  reported  up  to 
that  time  nor  have  any  of  them  been 
reported  since  then.  All  reported  abuses 
have  occurred  in  welfare  plans  which 
were  not  qualified  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  " 

I  wish  the  Committee  would  read  this 
letter  and  find  out  just  what  are  the  re- 
quirements under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  The  penalties  are  these.  If  you 
fail  to  file  annually  and  in  detail  you  lose 
your  tax-exempt  status.  And  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  that  is  a  discipline  that  is 
very  important  One  reason  why  I  am 
particularly  Interested  in  this,  is  that  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
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and  Means ;  but  I  had  called  to  my  atten- 
t  Ion— and  I  am  going  to  introduce  a  bill 
ciilicr  tomorrow  or  the  next  day — that 
\),c  pension  plans  do  not  permit  putting 
l.ralth  Insurance,  prepaid  health  Insur- 
uuce  Into  those  pension  plans  for  their 
)>cople  when  they  retire.  And  the  reason 
ihey  cannot  do  it  Is  that  they  will  lose 
t  .ilr  tax-exempt  status.  I  am  anxloua 
to  sec  that  amended  so  that  they  can  do 
that,  because  immediately  millions  of 
.^merlcan.'^  would  be  covered  by  health 
insurance  In  their  retirement  If  we  ap- 
prove this  little  amendment. 

But  note  why  they  have  not  done  It. 
They  lose  their  tax-exempt  status  If  they 
do  put  their  funds  Into  such  a  very  de- 
sirable program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  urge 
.seriously  that  this  Committee  either  send 
the  bill  back  to  committee  or  at  least 
accept  an  amendment  that  would  elimi- 
nate these  tax-exempt  plans,  because  It 
is  just  fTolng  to  add  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
cost,  and  the  present  regulations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  certainly 
police  them  away  beyond  anything  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS  I  was  going  to  a-^k  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  if  he  would 
confirm  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Bronston.  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
employees  trusts,  which  appears  on  page 
434  which  sa>s  these  annual  statements 
of  these  pension  plans  have  to  be  filed 
with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
in  such  detail  that  they  have  to  show- 
receipts  and  disbursements. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  And  so 
much  in  detail  that  they  have  to  be 
funded,  so  that  they  actually  get  into 
somewhat  of  the  investment  to  the  ex- 
tent at  any  rate  that  if  they  are  not 
funded  in  such  u  way  as  to  bring  in  the 
revenues  and  are  not  actuarially  sound, 
they  stand  to  lose  their  tax-exempt 
status. 

Mr.  KOOrEVEIT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLTITIS  of  Mi.ssouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  RC>OSE\^ELT.  But  the  gentle- 
man, I  do  not  think,  would  quarrel  with 
this  statement.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  merely  inspects  the  items  of  the 
plan  to  satisfy  itself  that  all  funds  paid 
to  the  plan  are  Irrevocably  committed 
to  providing  the  specified  benefits  for 
employees.  The  Service  does  not  audit 
these  funds  and,  therefore,  It  has  no 
Information  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
is  theft  or  whether  there  are  other 
abuses  with  respect  to  the  handling  of 
the  funds  which  have  been  i)aid  in. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  do  dis- 
Rfrrcc  with  that.  Who  signed  that?  I 
was  amazed  to  hear  that. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Then  may  I  read 
you  th?  statement. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Who  signed 
that  letter — because  here  Is  what  I  am 
getting  at. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  let  me  say  it,  I  will  be  glad  to  say  it. 


Mr.  CURTIS  of  Miasourl.  I  want  to 
point  out  this  and  then  the  gentleman 
can  answer  thlf  question  too,  Zf  you 
called  that  gentleman  before  your  com- 
mittee and  interrogated  him  along  the 
lines  of  what  the  requirements  are,  I 
think  you  would  have  clarified  that. 
Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  statement  Is 
made  by  Mr.  Harold  Swartz,  Director  of 
the  Tax  Rulings  Division  of  the  Inter - 
rml  Revenue  Service,  and  this  is  found 
on  page  847  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Douglas  committee  on  July  20.  1955. 
We  then  asked  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  staff  whether  this  was  their  same 
position.  I  do  not  have  the  name  of  the 
individual  who  replied,  but  he  did  reply 
that  it  was  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Is  that  in 
the  hearings? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No ;  this  was  a  part 
of  the  staff  research  which  we  asked 
them  to  do.     He  stated: 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  prin- 
cipal function  of  the  IRS  Is  a  collection  of 
Federal  taxes.  •  •  •  The  collection  of  these 
taxes  Involves  the  processing  of  nearly  95 
million  tax  returns.  Obviously  we  can 
neither  examine  nor  audit  all  of  these  re- 
turns. We  must  channel  our  limited  exam- 
ining power  to  the  items  wnich  are  believed 
to  be  ♦Jie  most  productive.  Accordingly, 
only  a  smaU  portion  of  our  time  can  be  de- 
voted to  examining  into  the  annual  informa- 
tion returns  filed  by  exempt  organlzationB. 

Then  they  also  replied  to  us: 

Qualification  of  a  plan  by  IRS  does  not  in- 
sure actuarial  soundness.  The  regulations 
reguire  only  minimum  standards. 

The  assets  of  the  plan  may  have  depreci- 
ated greatly  through  bad  Investments  or 
economic  condit  one  without  being  of  any 
concern  to  the  IRS  •  •  •.  The  IRS  wou'.d 
disqualify  a  pl:,n  If  the  mln  mv:m  indic-tri 
were  not  put  in,  but  this  ."ction  would  :x'.xi- 
ally  work  a  hardship  on  the  employes  bene- 
ficiaries. 

ITie  regulation  of  qur.li.*.cd  pension  plans 
by  IRS  is  for  Income  t?x  purposes.  It  does 
not  assure  against  abuse  nor  is  there  any  dis- 
clorure  to  the  emp'.oyee  beneficiaries.  On 
the  contrary,  by  law  the  IRS  cannot  Inform 
the  beneficiary  if  it  finds  something  wrong 
with  the  management  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  simply 
want  to  say  this,  that  first,  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  people  who  handle 
most  of  these  plans  that  there  have  been 
no  abuses  shown  either  before  or  after,  is 
compelling. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  my  colleague 
will  yield,  may  I  point  out  that  the 
statement  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  refers  was  made  by  a  party 
against  the  bill  and  not  backed  up  by 
any  information  of.  any  kind. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  wait  just  a  moment,  I  want 
to  say  these  people  are  the  ones  who 
handle  the  funds. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  beg  the  gentle- 
man's pardon.  That  statement  was 
made  by  a  gentleman  representing  the 
American  Bankers  Association. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Exactly. 
The  members  of  the  Bankers  Association 
handle  a  great  deal  of  these  funds.  That 
is  the  point.  Now  if  the  subcommittee 
in  the  interest  of  finding  out  the  truth 
contested  that,  they  would  have  called 


them  In  and,  secondly,  Z  suggest  that 
the  subcommittee  would  at  least  have 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  before 
them  to  Interrogate  them  and  possibly 
might  ti7  to  resolve  the  contact  in  the 
statements  that  we  find  in  jour  hearings 
beginning  on  page  434,  the  statement  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association  and 
the  statement  that  the  gentleman  has 
Just  read  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  you 
talk  about  the  bulk  of  your  fimds  here, 
the  subcommittee  might  have  done  that 
amount  of  work. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I  will  suggest 
that  this  bill  be  recommitted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The   time   of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman,  we  felt  there  was  no 
conflict.  It  was  simply  a  situation 
where  one  side  did  not  want  any  regula- 
tion, for  obvious  reasons.  The  American 
Bankers  Association  wants  to  run  it  their 
own  way,  and  I  do  not  blame  them  for 
that.  They  have  their  right  to  come  be- 
fore the  committee  and  say  so.  How- 
ever, we  found  no  evidence  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  had  changed 
their  position,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
waste  of  time  of  the  committee  for  them 
to  repeat  what  was  already  In  the  record. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Does  the  record  disclose 
any  evidence  of  abuses  in  the  field  of 
pension  fimds  that  do  qualify  for  tax 
exemption  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
law? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  record  and 
testimony  by  Mr.  Carey  would  show 
that  he  pointed  the  finger  at  a  plan  which 
was  and  is  tax  exempt.  I  believe  I  bet- 
ter not  name  it;  I  would  have  to  look 
up  the  name  of  the  case. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Which  was  the  only  in- 
cident existing? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  That  was  the  one 
instance  he  cited. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Out  of  30.000? 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  At  that  time  we 
went  into  matter  supplied  us  by  Senator 
Douglas,  of  niinoir,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  other  instances  of  mlsadministration 
of  plans  which  obviously  ought  to  be 
looked  into,  but  neither  the  Senate  com- 
mittee nor  our  committee  had  sufficient 
staff  to  follow  this  through  as  it  should 
have  been. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  reason  I  ask  these 
questions  is  because  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  attend  the  committee 
hearings  or  read  the  record.  I  have  read 
the  committee  report.  As  the  gentle- 
man recalls,  when  I  engaged  in  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  was  con- 
cerned over  the  fact  that  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility here  that  extraordinary  expense 
may  be  brought  upon  some  of  the  people 
who  operated  in  a  field  where  there  had 
been  no  complaint  or  no  abuses  im- 
covered.  I  would  hope  we  might  find 
some  way  to  take  care  of  the  cases  in 
which  abuses  do  occur  and  not  put  the 
people  to  a  lot  of  extraordinary  expense 
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and  trouble  in  a  field  where  no  com- 
plaints have  been  received  and  where 
the  plans  are  operating  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's concern  is  a  proper  one.  I 
think  he  will  find  that  we  have  taken 
care  of  that  in  the  bill.  He  will  find  very 
careful  statements  directed  to  the  Secre- 
tary. There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill 
which  states  that  the  Secretary  may  not 
go  into  this  investigative  area  unless  he 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
there  is  something  wrong.  Wherever 
that  does  not  exist  there  will  be  no 
1  additional  cost  to  anybody  concerned. 
On  top  of  that  you  should  remember 
the  Secretary  of  Labor's  testimony  as 
to  the  amount  of  money  needed  properly 
to  police  this  area  where  there  is  some- 
thmg  wrong.  That,  as  I  have  .said, 
would  be  a  matter  for  the  Appropnation.s 
Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  balance  of 
the  time  on  this  side  to  the  tjentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Pucinski  1 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which  pre- 
pared this  legislation  I  rise  in  .support  of 
H.R.  8723.  I  think  the  discussion  we 
have  had  in  the  past  2  hours,  and  the 
questions  that  have  been  raised,  are  most 
significant.  I  am  delighted  that  there 
has  been  this  give  and  take  because  it 
affords  us  an  opportunity  to  establi.sh 
some  legislative  history  which  will  make 
the  administration  of  this  bill,  as  soon 
as  the  Congress  approves  it.  that  much 
easier. 

I  know  of  no  piece  of  legislation  that 
could  be  of  greater  importance  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  this  session 
than  this  particular  bill.  This  bill  deals 
with  the  future  of  some  100  million 
Americans  who  are  today  relying  on 
their  health  and  welfare  benefits,  being 
available  at  the  time  when  they  will  need 
them,  in  some  250,000  different  health 
and  welfare  plans  involving  more  than 
$50  billion. 

These  plans  and  this  $50  billion  fund 
that  is  now  invested  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  ,$4  to  $5  billion  a  year  We  are 
talkuig  about  the  future  of  the  older 
citizens  of  America,  widows  and  orphan.s. 
and  totally  disabled  workers  who  rely  on 
these  health,  welfare,  and  pen.sion  plans 
for  their  future.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing that  can  be  more  tragic  to  an 
American  than  to  rely  on  a  pension  fund 
only  to  discover  that  the  money  his  em- 
ployer has  paid  into  the  fund  is  no 
longer  available  and  the  reliance  he  has 
put  in  this  fund  has  been  betrayed  sim- 
ply k)ecause  the  program  has  been  badly 
admini.stered. 

The  Department  of  Labor  under  the 
present  law  passed  in  1958  becomes  a 
mere  depository  of  welfare  pension  plans, 
descriptions,  and  annual  reports.  The 
Department  possesses  absolutely  no 
rulemaking  or  investigative  powers.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  this  point.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  testimoi.y  appearing  on 
page  27  of  the  committee  hearings  when 
I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr, 
Goldberg,  this  question: 

And  then,  if  I  understand  the  prop<^«rtl 
correctly,  what  you  are  asking  here  u  that 


the  administrator,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
have  the  right  to  at  least  have  a  report,  not 
necessarily  review  but  have  a  report  which 
I  understand  would  become  public  on  how 
these  pension  plans  and  pension  funds  are 
being  administered  and  how  they  are  being 
secured.  Is  this  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion' 

Secretary  Goldberg  The  purpose  of  the 
statute  Is  that  we  get  the  facts  of  what  Is 
happening.  We  are  not  asking  for  any 
authority  to  direct  an  administrator  t<i  In- 
vest in  this  type  of  security  or  th.»t  type  of 
security      There  Is  no  attempt  to  go  that  far 

This  Is  a  very  limited  thing  All  we  are 
asking  for  Is  that  we  be  authorized  to  require 
the  administrator  of  the  funds  to  tell  exactly 
what  Is  happening 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cu.ssion  here  today  as  to  whether  or  not 
lliere  has  been  any  evidence  of  wrong- 
doing. The  only  reason  this  committee 
has  not  been  able  to  come  before  the 
House  with  that  type  of  evidence  is  be- 
cause there  is  no  way  to  obtain  this  evi- 
dence under  existing  law  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  no  powers  to  ko  beyond 
the  piece  of  paper  filed  with  him  by  an 
employer  or  an  administrator  of  the 
fund.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  no 
right  to  fisk  any  further  questions.  He 
must  completely  satisfy  himself  with 
the  information  or  the  report  filed  by 
administrators  of  pension  funds  and 
whether  it  is  fraudulent  or  not  he  has 
no  right  to  inquire  That  is  the  guts  of 
this  bill,  that  is,  to  give  the  Secr»-tary 
of  Labor  the  right  to  pursue  the  matter 
to  see  how  these  funds  are  be:ng  in- 
vested Nothing  in  this  legislation  would 
permit  the  Secretary  or  anyone  else  to 
interfere  with  the  judgment  of  iJie  peo- 
ple who  administer  these  funds  But. 
certainly,  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
rely  on  the.se  funds  iiave  a  right  to  know 
how  their  money  is  bemg  invested  This 
is  why  I  urge  adoption  of  this  legislation 

Mr  Ciiairman,  there  was  di.scussion 
as  to  cast  The  previous  speaker  has 
spoken  on  this  subject,  claiming  it  would 
cost  administrators  of  pension  funds  ad- 
ditional money  to  comply  with  this  law. 
I  say  that  the  Congre.ss  had  no  hesita- 
tion to  adopt  the  Landrum-Griffin  bill, 
even  tiiough  at  that  time  tiiere  were 
many  protestations  as  to  additional  costs 
for  reporting  But  Congress  swept  these 
protestations  aside  because  we  fell  that 
the  workers  had  a  right  to  know  how 
their  union  funds  were  being  spent. 

I  asked  the  Secretary : 

For  in.it.ince.  do  the  provision.*  that  you 
make  here  differ  very  greatly  from  Liie  pro- 
visions m  the  Landrum-Grltflii  bill  requiring 
disclosure  of  union  funds'" 

S<«cretHry  CSoidberc,  They  are  substantially 
similar 

Mr  PfciN.SKi  Do  they  ditTer  very  murh 
irom  requirements  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commi.s,sion  in  their  dealings  with 
securltie.s  not  nere.ssarlly  funds  auch  as  this 
but  securities?  They  have  U)  make  full  dis- 
cK>sure  there,  do  they  nof 

Secretary  Goi.obkrg  I  think  thpy  are  less 
onerou.s  than  the  .SEC  requirements 

Mr  Pt  r  iNSKi  Then,  of  course,  in  the  Fed- 
eral E>ep<)8lt  Insurance  Corporation  you  have 
some  very  rigid  standards  of  disclosure 

Secretary  Goldberg  Much  greater  than 
these.  In  that  area,  mand.itory  auflits  .ire 
concerned  and  they  audit  every  Institution 
subject    to  the  provisions  of   Uiat  law. 


Mr  Pucinski  I  imagine  you  have  a  simi- 
lar situation  m  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loin  Corporation. 

Secretary  QoLDBtRC  That  is  correct,  they 
are  supervised  very,  very  closely. 

I  asked  another  question,  regarding 
any  possible  additional  costs  involved  in 
conforming  with  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

I  asked  the  Secretary: 

Now.  I  have  heard  criticism  of  this  plan 
from  some  oi  those  who  are  Involved  In  the 
administration  of  pension  and  welfare  funds 
that  this  would  impose  a  tremendous  cost 
on  the  employer  In  trying  to  provide  this  in- 
formation for  you  Is  there  any  merit  to 
that  kind  of  fear' 

Secretary  Cioldberc  Congre-^sman  I  do  not 
b«':ieve  so  Here  again  I  want  to  refer  to 
our  experience  under  tlie  Landrum-GrlfBn 
Act  and  here  I  want  to  refer  to  some  com- 
plaints m.ide  by  unions  In  this  area.  Many 
unions  c«^)inphtined  that.  If  they  had  to  make 
repiirtJi  under  the  statute,  this  would  result 
in  great  burdens  and  great  financial  burdens 
.\ctu.illy.  the  way  we  have  worked  out  the 
pro.  i.siuns  In  that  statute,  we  have  eased 
some  of  the  burdens  that  they  had  before 
under  prior  leglslatli>ii  of  the  Congress.  We 
provide  some  simplified  forms.  We  have 
tried  Intelligently  to  administer  the  statute 
to  present  this  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
statute  or  the  .imef.dnients  we  are  proposing 
to  imjK^se  great  financial  burdens  on  any- 
b.Kly 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  everybcxly 
who  niiis  a  welfare  fund  must  have  audits 
for  their  own  protection  and  essentially  we 
are  not  asking  for  any  Information  here  that 
is  not  present  in  a  normal  audit  of  a  wel- 
fare fund 

We  are  Just  asking  that  It  be  m.ide  pub- 
licly available  to  the  participants 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  who  just 
preceded  me  suggested  this  legislation 
IS  not  neces.sary  for  those  funds  which 
already  fll<'  a  rejxirt  with  the  Internal 
Ri'venue  Service  to  qualify  for  a  tax 
exemption  I  should  like  to  remind  the 
Hou.M"  that  income  tax  returns  are  com- 
pletely confidential  and  not  available  to 
anyone  for  scrutiny  However,  it  would 
appear  to  me  the  gentleman  Is  contra- 
dicting himself  If  these  administrators 
of  certain  types  of  {x>nsion  plans  already 
are  filing  detailed  reports  with  the  Reve- 
nue Service,  it  should  be  no  problem  for 
them  to  file  a  carbon  copy  with  the 
Labor  Department  so  the  public  and 
btneftciaries  of  the  trust  fund  could  see 
how  and  where  the  money  is  being  in- 
vested in  their  b<half. 

Finally.  Mr  Chairman,  while  I  have  the 
hiKhest  regard  for  the  gentleman  from 
West  V'lrKinia  I  Mr  Bailey  I,  who  said  the 
United  Mine  Workers  oppose  thLs  bill,  I 
wi.sh  to  remind  him  that  this  bill  is  not 
directed  at  the  UMW,  I  know  this  union 
now  publishes  a  detailed  report  for  all 
of  its  memb«^rs  of  how  the  pension  fund 
IS  invested.  I  know  that  many  other  fine 
unions  follow  a  .similai'  practice.  Many 
employers  do  the  same  But  the  legisla- 
tion 1^  not  directed  at  them.  We  know 
how  their  funds  are  managed.  This 
legislation  is  directed  at  those  admin- 
istrators of  pension  funds  who  are  not 
so  above  board.  I  wish  to  remind  the 
House  that  more  than  25  percent  of  pen- 
sion and  welfare  funds  go  totally  unre- 
ported under  the  present  law. 
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It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  hope  this 
bill  will  be  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
firpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnmca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  m-^y  be  cited  as  the  "Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Pl.'.ns  Dlscloeure  Act  Amendments  of 
1061" 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  wsis  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Bonner,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.R.  8723)  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  method  of  enforcement  and 
to  provide  certain  additional  sanctions, 
and  for  other  puri'oses,  had  come  to  no 
re.solution  thereon 


LINCOLN  BOYHOOD  f.ATIONAL 
MEMORIAL 

Mr,  ASPINALL  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  2470)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Lincoln  Boyhood  National 
Memorial  in  the  fitate  of  Indi?na.  and 
for  other  purposes 


WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conscrit  that  on  Thursday. 
February  22.  1962.  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  may  be  lead  by  a  Member  to 
be  designated  by  '.he  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPE.\KEFl,  Pursuant  to  the 
unanimou.s-con.sert  request  granted  to- 
day, the  Chair  designates  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  i  Mr  Rou.sh  I  to  read  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  immediately 
following  the  reading  of  the  Journal  on 
February  22,  1962. 


PRIME  ministi;r  fanfanis  bold 

MOVE  A  PROGRESSIVE  ONE 

Mr.  ANFUSO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
are  fostering  democracy  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  for  all  the  nations  of  the 
Americas,  a  great  champion  of  liberty 
and  socii^  justice.  Prime  Minister  Amin- 
tore   Fanfani.  of  Italy,  is  fighting  for 


democracy  in  his  cotmtry  as  an  example 
for  all  of  Europe  to  follow. 

On  the  one  hand,  Italy  has  long  been 
handicapped  by  having  the  largest  and 
strongest  Communist  Party  in  all  of 
Europe,  second  only  to  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  simi- 
larly been  handicapped  by  the  extreme 
rightist  factions  which  seek  to  preserve 
or  bring  back  antiquated  feudal  ways. 
The  more  they  fought  each  other,  the 
stronger  grew  Communist  support  be- 
cause the  poorer  classes  of  the  ptopula- 
tion  felt  that  they  had  no  other  place  to 
go  and  no  other  cause  to  support.  The 
unfortunate  result  of  this  anomalous 
situation  was  that  the  development  of  a 
middle  class,  which  could  serve  as  a 
strong  anti-Communist  force,  failed  to 
materialize. 

We  had  a  similar  situation  in  this 
country.  In  our  own  time,  we  suffered 
politically  because  we  lacked  a  strong 
middle  class  until  about  the  advent  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  his  New  Deal. 

Prime  Minister  Fanfani  today  repre- 
sents the  spirit  and  the  ideals  of  Franklin 
D,  Roosevelt  in  Europe  perhaps  more  so 
than  any  other  statesman  on  that  conti- 
nent. He  stands  for  peace,  for  economic 
growth,  for  social  development,  for  the 
expansion  of  education  in  his  country, 
for  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
pcor.  for  loyalty  to  the  West  and  NATO, 
for  vigilance  against  communism,  and 
above  all  for  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  have  read  in 
the  press  the  last  few  days  that  Prime 
Minister  Fanfani's  party,  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party,  has  voted  by  a  4-to-l 
majorty  to  form  a  parliamentary  alli- 
ance with  the  Socialist  Party  headed  by 
Pietro  Nenni,  This  opens  a  new  cycle  in 
Italian  p>o}itics. 

While  Fanfani's  move  is  interpreted 
in  some  quarters  as  a  turn  to  the  left,  it 
is  worthwhile  remembering  that  after 
many  years  he  has  succeeded  in  winning 
away  from  Communist  ties  the  so-called 
Nenni  Socialists.  This  will  weaken  the 
Communist  influence  in  Italy,  and  as 
such  it  constitutes  a  gain  for  freedom. 
For  the  people  of  Italy  it  will  constitute  a 
step  forward  because  it  will  mean  greater 
reforms  for  the  betterment  of  the  nation. 

Fanfani's  move  may  also  be  described 
as  a  bold  political  gamble,  and  all  of  us 
sincerely  hope  that  the  gamble  will  suc- 
ceed. It  will  be  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment in  itself  to  have  the  Socialist  Party 
break  completely  from  any  Communist 
influence,  and  that  democracy  as  we 
know  it  will  be  strengthened  in  Italy.  In 
this  spirit,  we  extend  our  greetings  and 
best  wishes  to  Prime  Minister  Fanfani 
and  the  Italian  people. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  Prime 
Minister  Fanfani's  great  loyalty  to  Italy 
and  of  his  friendship  for  the  United 
States.  He  has  demonstrated  this  time 
and  time  again.  I  have  followed  his 
career  from  the  early  days  when  he  was 
secretary  general  of  the  Christian  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  DeGasperi  had  given  vi- 
sion to  the  party.  Fanfani  gave  it 
strength  by  organizing  it  on  a  precinct 
level  as  we  know  it  in  this  country. 

I  had  the  happy  fortune  to  be  his  host 
the  first  time  he  came  to  this  country 


in  1956  to  attend  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention in  Chicago.  Later,  President 
Eisenhower  was  his  host  at  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  in  San  Francisco. 

At  the  Chicago  convention  he  met  for 
the  first  time  our  present-day  leaders, 
then  still  Senators,  John  P.  Kennedy 
and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  then  major- 
ity leader  and  now  our  great  Speaker. 
John  W.  McCormack,  and  also  Senators 
Estes  Kefauver,  Stuart  Symington,  and 
the  Democratic  presidential  nominee  at 
that  time — Adlai  Stevenson. 

As  a  result  of  these  meetings,  a  firm 
basis  of  understanding  was  established 
between  the  leaders  of  the  United  States 
and  Italy  which  has  proven  beneficial 
for  both  covmtries. 

Prime  Minister  Fanfani  is  fully  aware 
of  the  risks  he  is  taking  in  entering  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Socialist  Party,  but 
he  sees  it  as  a  real  opportunity  once  and 
for  all  to  break  the  hold  of  the  Commu- 
nists on  the  Italian  electorate.  In  this 
effort  we  wish  him  success.  Italy's  gain 
in  this  respect  will  also  be  a  gain  for  the 
West  and  for  all  freedom-loving  nations. 


REAFTIRMING  U.S.  POLICY  IN  PRO- 
TECTINa  ITS  CmZENS  AND 
THEIR  PROPERTY 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
a  time  in  history  when  the  image  of  the 
United  States  commanded  respect  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  engendered  fear 
in  the  hearts  of  those  nations  and  their 
rulers  who  w^ould  debase  himian  dignity. 
No  citizen  of  this  land  has  failed  to  be 
stirred  in  his  heart  at  reading  history 
when  this  fledging  nation  challenged  the 
powerful  barbary  pirates  and  freed  the 
seas  for  our  merchant  ships.  There  w&s 
real  meaning  behind  the  inspiring  words 
of  the  Marine  Hymn  extolling  U.S. 
championship  of  its  sovereignty  from 
"the  halls  of  Montezuma  to  the  shores 
of  Tripoli." 

I  do  not  believe  we  were  universally 
loved  in  those  days  or  since  when  the 
power  of  this  Nation  protected  its  citi- 
zens and  their  property  wherever  they 
traveled  in  the  world.  We  were  not 
concerned  with  having  people  love  us, 
but  we  did  command  their  respect,  we 
did  engender  fear  in  the  hearts  of 
would-be  dictators  and  bandits.  The 
words  of  ovir  great  President  James 
Monroe,  "National  honor  is  national 
property  of  the  highest  value,"  had 
meaning  and  depth  and  were  clearly  im- 
derstood  by  all  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  days  of  American  glory  under 
President  Teddy  Roosevelt  saw  us  using 
whatever  means  necessary  to  demand 
that  all  nations  recognize  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  American  citizens  every- 
where. The  flag  of  the  United  States, 
backed  up  by  our  full  military  resources, 
stood  behind  every  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try  and  he  felt  secure  in  his  travels. 
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American  business,  knowing  that  the 
power  of  the  United  SUtes  would  protect 
its  property  everywhere  in  the  world. 
invested  dollars.  American  initiative  and 
know-how  in  many  far-off  places,  creat- 
ing wealth  and  opportunity,  not  only  for 
our  own  citizens  but  people  in  under- 
developed countries  around  the  globe. 

In  recent  years,  in  our  eagerness  to 
be  a  popular  nation,  we  have  compro- 
mised our  honor.  The  once  mighty 
American  image  has  been  tarnished  by 
inaction  and  even  pipsqueak  dictators. 
like  Fidel  Castro,  thumb  their  noses  at 
us.  Imprison  and  murder  American  citi- 
zens, and  steal  billions  of  dollars  in 
American  property.  The  Russians  shoot 
down  our  planes  over  international  wa- 
ters and  American  airmen  are  killed  and 
the  survivors  imprisoned.  American 
citizens,  civilian  and  .-nilitary.  have  been 
allowed  to  languish  in  vile  prisons  in 
Red  China  and  have  become  the  vic- 
tims of  the  most  medieval  forms  of  tor- 
ture. American  missionaries  have  been 
murdered  in  the  Congo,  their  women 
brutally  raped,  their  children  actually 
drawn  and  quartered.  Our  planes  have 
been  hijacked  over  our  own  skies.  The 
blood  of  Americans  has  run  deep 
In  many  lands.  American  property, 
amounting  to  untold  billions,  has  been 
Illegally  seized  and  stolen  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Our  flag  has  been  ripped 
down,  burned  and  spat  upon.  H:gh  of- 
ficials of  our  Government  have  been  hu- 
miliated and  their  lives  endangered 
Our  Embassies  have  been  wrecked  and 
their  personnel  subjected  to  personal 
danger.  And  we  have  done  nothing  ex- 
cept to  protest.  Protest  to  madmen  and 
nations  which  make  no  pretense  of 
abiding  by  civilized  rules  of  conduct. 

The  result  of  our  failure  to  maintain 
our  national  honor  as  a  sacred  duty  h.is 
been  the  rise  of  International  gangster- 
ism until  no  American  citizen,  no  offlcial 
of  this  country,  no  property  belonging 
to  our  Government  or  our  people  is  safe 
Every  individual  travels  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  at  his 
own  risk.  Every  business  invests  in  for- 
eign lands  without  the  protection  of  its 
government  which  it  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  say  that  honor  L^  not 
dead  in  America.  We  are  still  a  jx)'.ve:  - 
ful  people,  not  bent  on  conquest,  with  no 
imperialist  designs  upon  the  world  akin 
to  the  Communist  conspiracy  of  enslave- 
ment of  mankind,  but  determined  tliat 
our  Nation  will  command  respect.  The 
American  people.  I  am  convinced,  do  not 
want  to  bow  to  bandits  and  dictators. 
The  American  people  are  determined 
that  "the  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars" 
will  contjiue  "to  wave  o'er  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ' 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  re- 
affirm our  dedication  to  thase  principles 
upon  which  our  greatness  has  been 
founded  The  time  has  come  for  the 
United  States  to  rededicate  Itself  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  to  expand  the  spirit  of 
that  document  to  Include  the  protection 
of  the  freedom  and  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
cans and  their  property  wherever  they 


may  be  in  the  world.  In  that  spirit.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  resolut  un, 
which  I  hope  will  have  the  unananous 
approval  of  this  Congress,  expressing  tlie 
declaration  of  will  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  purpose  of  their  Goverrunent 
to  reinstate  the  sovereignty  of  the  U  .ited 
States  and  its  people  throughout  tiie 
world  and  to  guarantee  the  full  protec- 
tion of  this  Government  for  all  its  c  ti- 
zens  and  tlieir  property  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  by  approving  thus  reso- 
lution we  will  strike  a  telling  blow 
against  the  Communist  conspiracy  with 
its  disregard  of  international  law.  We 
will  warn  Castro  and  the  other  ban  Jit 
dictators  that  no  longer  will  they  be  free 
to  prey  upon  American  c:tiz  ns.  Once 
ag.iin  we  will  proclaim  the  glory  which 
was  ours  at  Tripoli  and  otlier  historic 
places  and  times  when  the  .■\mer;can  im- 
age was  held  in  respejt  and  the  .■\nieri- 
can  Eagle  soared  high  m  tlie  .leavens 
as  a  symbol  of  freedom,  hum.iii  di„'nity. 
and  the  protection  of  the  ri'^hts  of  all 
men. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    UEBrN    AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSING 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  addres.s  thf  Hou-^^e  for 
1  minute  and  to  revi.-c  and  e.xttnd  my 
rem  :\rks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  then  dbjecticm  to 
the  request  of  the  pentleman  from  Ohiu  ■• 

There  was  no  i  b  e'tinn 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Si)eaker.  in  connec- 
tion with  the  current  discu-ssion  on  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affair^,  I  believe  that  a  case  ha.s  loni: 
be^n  m-.Kle  for  the  establi.^!:ment  of  such 
a  department  I  am  m  support  of  the 
President's  proposal  <ind  hope  tliat  it 
can  bv  accomplishes' 

It  I'.as  been  charged  by  some  if  the 
opponents  of  th?  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housmtr  that  this  new  a(.;ency 
would  be  directing;  local  gove-nm-nts  in 
the  performance  of  local  functions 
There  Is  nothing  that  c^uld  be  furtlier 
from  the  truth.  To  m.ike  this  charge  is 
to  ^tiite  that  pa.st  C :n::re-.se.s  have  over- 
stepped their  constitutional  bounds  and 
that  this  and  future  Congres.ses  will  be- 
have no  better  To  show  this  to  be  com- 
pletely false  we  have  to  do  no  m  )re  than 
to  look  at  the  present  programs  which 
the  Congress  has  a;iven  the  Housing 
Agency  to  administer,  and  ask  to  what 
extent  they  are  impo.<^ed  upon  localities 
The  an.swer  is  very  simple  all  of  these 
programs  are  purely  voluntary  and  any 
State  or  locality  may  participate  or  not 
as  it  so  desires 

In  many  ways  the  programs  of  com- 
munity assistance  which  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Housing  Agency  are  the  vi^ry 
essence  of  drm";cratic  procedure  Cen- 
tral to  each  one  is  the  concept  that  the~e 
are  local  progranvs.  locally  planned  and 
locally  administered.  The  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  provide  finan- 
cial a<^sistance  to  the  locality,  and  in 
some  cases  technical  assistance  But 
the  locality  must  Initiate  the  request  and 
make  the  decisions  on  project  matters 


There  are  requirements  that  localities 
meet  certain  standards  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  flnancial  assistance  being  pro- 
vided. These  are  standards  which  the 
Con:Tre.ss  has  established  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring  that  tlie  assisted  localities 
are  willing  to  help  themselves.  In  giv- 
iiK  money  to  localities,  wc  are  not  pay- 
ing out  a  dole.  We  are  saying  to  a  lo- 
cality that.  "We  are  willing  to  help  you 
deal  witli  certain  of  your  problems,  but 
we  want  an  assurance  that  you  arc  will- 
ing to  help  yourself.  "  Is  this  an  unrea- 
sonable position  for  the  Congress  to 
lake?  Has  there  been  any  dictation  to 
the  locality?  And  locality  which  Is  un- 
w  illing  to  meet  these  reasonable  criteria 
Li  perfectly  free  to  refrain  from  partici- 
pating in  the  program — and  some  have. 

L4 1  us  look  at  some  of  these  programs 
and  a-sk  whether  they  are  being  dictated 
to  liKul  communities.  In  particular,  let 
us  look  at  the  urban  renewal  program 
which  IS  beginning  to  revitalize  the  face 
of  urban  Am-^rlca.  There  are  over  500 
cities,  large  and  .small,  carrying  out  ur- 
b;ui  rt  newal  projects.  Were  these  cities 
forced  to  undertake  projects?  The  an- 
swer IS  obviously  "No."  Of  the  20  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States.  16  are  un- 
dfrtaking  federally  assisted  projects 
while  4  have  chosen  not  to  do  so.  There 
i.s  no  compul.'^ion.    There  Is  no  dictation. 

Before  Federal  a.ssistance  Is  provided 
for  the  plinnii'.g  of  an  urban  renewal 
project,  the  local  city  council  or  other 
local  govcrnir.g  body  must  request  that 
as.'-jstance  Before  the  project  may  be 
earned  out.  the  city  council  must  ap- 
prove the  plan  and  request  further  fi- 
nancial a.s.siitanco.  At  this  point  we  do 
h.i\e  an  example  of  Federal  standards: 
Congre.ss  has  required  that  there  must 
be  a  public  hearing  on  the  project  after 
due  public  notice.  While  It  could  be 
!»aid  that  this  is  dictation,  it  is  to  my 
mind  a  prudent  requirement  to  assure 
local  citizens  an  opportunity  to  voice 
their  views  about  the  future  shape  of 
their  community. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  require- 
minls  to  be  met  as  a  prerequisite  for 
FLderal  urban  renewal  assistance.  One 
such  i.s  a  requirement  that  the  city  coun- 
cil or  city  planii.ng  commission  find  that 
the  plan  for  tlie  project  Is  In  accord 
with  the  general  plan  for  the  locality. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
e.nment  is  now  dictating  to  localities 
V  hat  tlieir  plans  should  be?  Not  at  all. 
The  comm  nity  itself  decides  on  its  plan. 
The  Fodtial  GDvernment  merely  insists 
that  there  be  a  plan  so  that  the  Federal 
a...sistance  is  not  diluted  by  uncoordl- 
na'ed  local  actions 

There  are  many  other  HHPA  programs 
which  help  States  and  localities  without 
dictating  to  them.  Under  the  urban 
planning  assistance  program,  grants  are 
made  to  States,  cities  and  metropolitan 
planning  atiencies  to  help  them  develop 
tlieir  oAn  plans  for  what  they  want  to 
d.>  Tliroui.;h  the  public  facility  loan 
program,  smaller  localities  are  assisted 
in  getting  loans  to  permit  them  to  In- 
stall much  needed  public  utilities  and 
facilities  for  their  Increasing  popula- 
tion    The  program  of  advances  for  pub- 
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lie  works  planning  permits  communities 
to  prepare  their  plans  for  public  works 
In  advance  of  their  immediate  need*. 
The  new  program  of  loans  for  mass  tran- 
sit will  help  cities  meet  some  of  their 
urgent  transportation  problems. 

All  of  these  programs  are  volimtary 
and  all  of  them  are  predicated  on  a 
strong  concept  of  local  autonomy.  With 
a  record  such  as  this,  there  should  be 
no  fear  that  the  new  Department  of  Ur- 
ban Affairs  and  Housing  will  be  attempt- 
ing to  usurp  the  functions  of  our  local 
Kovernments. 


RADIO     AND    TELEVISION     BROAD- 
CASTING STATION  PEES 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  charge 
realistic  license  fees  to  all  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting  stations  licensed  by 
the  Federal  Cc mmunlcations  Commis- 
sion. 

I  believe  that  most  taxpayers  would  be 
shocked  and  surprised  to  learn  that  our 
Government  now  gives  away  absolutely 
free  of  charge  the  valuable  right  to  use 
the  people's  airways.  In  many  cases, 
these  licensees  obtain  from  the  Govern- 
ment a  monopoly  out  of  which  they  make 
huge  profits. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  for  f«  long  seen  fit  to  make 
free  gifts  to  these  television  and  radio 
outlets  which  In  turn  sell  broadcasting 
time  commercially  at  such  rates  as  they 
can  get. 

The  failure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  charge  these  broadcasting  sta- 
tions is  the  big  giveaway  of  the  20th 
centiu-y.  Can  we  imagine  the  outcry 
that  would  result  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment gave  away  free  of  charge  timber- 
land  or  other  natural  resources  it  might 
own,  and  then  told  the  lucky  donee  to 
charge  for  these  resources  what  the 
traffic  will  bear. 

Most  enterprises  which  are  licensed  by 
governmental  bodies,  whether  State  or 
municipal,  pay  fees  for  their  privileges. 
Barbers  and  liquor  sellers  are  thus 
charged.  Public  utilities  such  as  electric 
companies,  telephone  companies,  and 
transF>ortation  companies  at  least  have 
their  rates  regulated.  Only  the  broad- 
casting companies  escape  the  payment  of 
hcense  fees  and  the  regulation  of  their 
rates. 

The  rwint  should  be  stressed  that 
what  I  am  proposing  is  not  merely  a  fee 
for  the  cost  of  regulating  broadcasting 
stations,  although  the  stations  now  do 
not  even  pay  such  a  fee.  My  proposal 
IS  to  charge  these  outlets  for  a  valuable 
asset  now  being  handed  over  to  them 
free  by  the  Government. 

This  bill  would  require  an  aimual 
license  fee  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  gross 
revenues  of  each  licensee  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.    It  further  provides  that 


the  Federal  C<»nmunlcations  Commis- 
sion shall  revoke  or  refuse  to  renew  the 
license  of  any  television  or  radio  station 
which  falls  to  pay  the  fee. 

Broadcasters  can  be  expected  to  op- 
pose the  bill.  Naturally  they  want  to 
enjoy  the  present  pattern.  However,  I 
am  sure  that  if,  at  the  outset,  legislation 
had  provided  for  a  fee  for  the  award  of  a 
license  to  broadcast  by  the  Federal  Com- 
mtinlcations  Commission,  hopeful  aspir- 
ants would  be  falling  over  themselves  to 
obtain  the  licenses. 

I  have  received  letters  from  some 
broadcasting  stations  warning  me  that  if 
this  bin  Is  passed  they  will  discontinue 
public  service  programing.  My  answer 
to  such  stations  is  that  if  they  do  so,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
should  either  discontinue  them,  or  else 
require  a  certain  percentage  of  broad- 
cast time  to  be  devoted  to  public  service 
programing. 

In  view  of  the  revenues  of  these  out- 
lets, I  believe  our  Government  would 
obtain  over  $20  million  each  year  in  fees 
under  my  proposal.  This  legislation  is 
long  overdue. 


TRADE  POLICY 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mm-XMi]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  1962,  I  introduced  H.R.  9741,  a 
bill  to  provide  assistance  to  business 
enterprises  and  individuals  to  facilitate 
adjustments  made  necessary  by  the  trade 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  program  for 
the  assistance  of  companies  and  workers 
adversely  affected  by  increased  Imports 
resulting  from  the  trade  policy  adopted 
by  the  United  States. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  in 
the  other  body.  Senator  Sparkman,  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  foresight  in  initi- 
ating this  all-out  effort  to  provide  needed 
relief  before  a  situation  which  could  do 
great  harm  to  the  small  business  com- 
munities gets  worse.  There  have  been 
a  large  number  of  trade  adjustment  pro- 
posals introduced  in  the  Congress  in  re- 
cent years  and  as  we  approach  the  re- 
duction of  tariff  barriers  it  becomes 
increasingly  important  that  we  do  some- 
thing for  those  sectors  of  ovu"  economy 
which  will  need  it. 

This  proposal  would  give  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  President  the  right 
to  invoke  the  assistance  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Act  even  in  cases  in 
which  no  serious  injury  or  threat  of 
serious  injury  is  established  on  an  in- 
dustrjnitride  basis  if  some  companies  and 
workers  in  the  industry  suffer  injury  or 
are  threatened  with  injury. 

The  bill  would  offer  the  following 
relief  measures:  First,  25-year,  4-per- 
cent trade  injury  loans  from  the  Small 


Business  Administration;  second,  grants 
of  up  to  $25 ,000  to  individual  c<xnpanies 
to  employ  private  management  and  in- 
dustrial experts  to  plan  for  adjustment 
to  changed  trade  conditions  requiring 
conversion  to  new  lines  of  production; 
third,  extended  unemployment  compen- 
sation to  workers  unemployed  becatise  of 
imports;  fourth,  retraining  and  reloca- 
tion allowances  for  such  workers;  fifth, 
retirement  under  social  security  at  age 
60  instead  of  65  for  workers  unemployed 
because  of  imports;  sixth,  accelerated 
amortization  of  plant  and  equipment  for 
companies  changing  lines  because  of 
imports. 

One  of  the  most  impKjrtant  asr>ects  of 
this  bill  is  the  fact  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  is  the  key  agency 
for  the  administration  of  the  business 
loan  program  as  well  as  the  planning 
grants.  The  Administrator  of  SBA 
would  be  made  chairman  of  a  policy - 
forming  Interagency  Committee  on 
Trade  Adjustments,  on  which  the  Tariff 
Conunission  and  the  Departments  of 
State,  Labor,  Commerce.  Interior  and 
Agriculture  would  be  permanently  rep- 
resented. 

As  Senator  Sparkman  said  when  he 
introduced  this  bill  in  the  other  body, 
"no  injured  industry  can  be  expected  to 
bear  willingly  an  economic  burden  that 
more  properly  belongs  on  the  broader 
shoulders  of  the  national  economy,"  a 
sentiment  with  which  I  heartily  concur. 
I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  act  on  this 
proposal  early  in  the  present  session. 


COUNTDOWN  ON  ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Herlong]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  for  some  blunt  talk.  In  the  cold 
light  of  history  men  and  governments 
must  be  judged  by  the  consequences  of 
their  acts,  not  on  their  good  intentions. 
It  is  the  economic  consequences  of  the 
collective  acts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  too  often  are  lost  sight  of 
in  the  planning  rooms  of  the  executive 
branch  and  in  the  legislative  chambers 
of  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  question  the  patriotism  or 
motivation  of  any  man  or  woman  in  any 
branch  of  Government  when  I  state  that, 
in  the  total  of  its  spending  and  taxing 
policies,  the  Federal  Goverrunent  is 
shortcluinging  the  American  people. 
This  is  simply  to  state  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  what  we  have  wrought. 
What  harms  our  Nation  economically  is 
not  just  a  matter  of  lost  jobs,  of  lower 
living  standards,  and  of  less  human  well 
being.  It  is  a  matter  of  less  national 
strength,  of  lowered  military  seciu-ity, 
and  of  diminished  prestige  and  capacity 
for  leadership  in  the  world.  What 
harms  us  economically  aids  our  enemies. 

For  a  number  of  years,  many  mem- 
bers of  both  branches  of  the  Congress, 
and  of  our  two  major  political  parties, 
have  been  warning  of  the  pitfalls  of  too 
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much  ipmdlnf .  X  b«ll«vt  it  U  Meur*t« 
to  Mr  tiMt  ft  ffTMt  mftjontjr  of  th«  fttom- 
btrt  of  both  InvaahM  ftrt  dttply  eon- 
eorntd  ftbout  tbli  trnid.  Z  (urthor  b«- 
li«rt  thftt  tho  tlmo  1«  h«r«  wh«n  th« 
Com rtM  BM  ft  wholt  U  wtlUng  ftnd  reftdy 
to  tftiM  ft  Mw  look,  to  fftM  aquftrely  th« 
iMUo  of  which  leglftlfttlon  will  best  lerve 
th«  public  welfftre  ftnd  nfttionftl  Interett. 

One  thine  which  Is  certain  Is  that  con- 
cern ftbout  Inflation  does  not  stop  the 
spending.  I  suppose  the  reason  is  that 
any  group  favoring  a  particular  spending 
program  Is  willing  to  take  the  chance  of 
Inflation,  leaving  it  up  to  other  groups 
to  control  their  appetites  for  public 
money.  I  doubt  if  we  can  expect  the 
separate  groups  interested  in  spending 
on  particular  programs  to  act  much  dif- 
ferently, except  by  a  stronger  demon- 
stration of  their  combined  interest  than 
Is  provided  by  the  inflationary   threat 

Regardless  of  separate  group  Interests 
in  spending,  all  Americans  do  have  the 
same  interest  In  our  national  strength 
and  prestige  and,  hence,  in  the  rate  of 
economic  growth.  Even  as  members  of 
special  groups,  they  know  that  high- 
rate  economic  growth  is  the  key  to  the 
improvement  of  their  individual  posi- 
tions; that  a  bouyant.  dynamic,  fast  mov- 
ing economy  not  only  would  Insure  the 
t>e8t  progress  to  them  individually,  but 
will  in  fact  eliminate  or  moderate  condi- 
tions on  which  so  much  of  the  spending 
Is  based. 

Thus,  every  citizen  of  whatever  group 
must  be  concerned  with  the  fact  that 
growth  in  the  total  of  Federal  spending 
is  at  the  expense  of  growth  In  the  private 
economy. 

For  several  years,  my  colleaRue  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Repre- 
sentative Howard  H.  Baker,  of  Tennes- 
see, and  I  have  been  pointing  out  that 
continuation  of  the  spending  trend  pre- 
vents the  reform  of  tax  rates  and 
methods  which  impede  capital  formation 
and  hence  limit  economic  growth.  Our 
bills,  HR.  2030  and  H.R.  2031.  with 
which  I  am  sure  every  Meml>er  of  this 
body  Is  familiar,  are  designed  to  reflect 
the  general  public  Interest  in  permitting 
greater  growth  in  the  private  economy 
as  against  more  growth  in  Federal 
spending. 

We  have  not  proposed  a  rollback  in 
the  total  of  Federal  spending.  Instead, 
our  bills  would  preempt  the  revenue 
gain  from  economic  growth  to  remove 
the  tax  brakes  on  greater  growth.  After 
the  necessary  tax  reductions  were  ef- 
fected, and  the  economy  had  responded 
In  a  continuing  trend  of  greater  growth. 
Federal  revenues  would  soon  move  ahead 
of  those  which  can  be  expected  under 
the  present  tax  structure.  The  price  of 
achieving  these  ends,  so  necessary  to  the 
pubhc  welfare  at  home  and  our  national 
strength  and  prestige  looking  abroad.  Is 
a  moratorium  on  further  spending  In- 
creases. 

Only  by  controlling  Its  spending  can 
the  Oovemment  achieve  the  results 
which  so  often,  but  Inaccurately,  are 
said  to  come  from  Increased  spending. 
The  greatest  hoax  of  our  time  Is  the 
notion  that  greater  spending  In  the  so- 
called  public  sector  is  a  means  for  In- 
creftsing  economic  growth.   The  Oovem- 


m«nt  UvM  off  of  th«  private  •oonomy, 
ftnd  not  VIM  vtrsft. 

m  ftftUtn«n(«  in  support  of  our  loglft* 
Ifttlon.  w«  hftvft  notid  thftt  white  our 
rfteent  growth  rat«  hft«  b««n  only  ftbout 
2  to  S  percent  ftnnually,  the  eeonomlas 
of  other  nations  have  been  bounding 
ftheftd.  In  Western  Europe,  the  rates 
of  growth  have  been  double  to  triple 
our  rate,  and  Japan  has  been  doling  even 
better.  According  to  CIA  estimates,  the 
Soviet  economy  achieved  an  average 
growth  rate  of  7  percent  iu  the  1950's. 

Growth  comes  from  capital  forma- 
tion. The  greater  the  capital  supply, 
the  greater  will  be  the  growth  of  any 
economy.  In  the  less  advanced  econ- 
omies, most  new  capital  will  go  into  the 
creation  of  entirely  new  productive 
capacity  thus  resulting  in  net  increase 
In  economic  output.  In  an  economy  like 
ours,  a  great  deal  of  capital  formation 
only  replaces  woinout  or  obvsolete  pro- 
ductive facilities.  Keeplnii  these  fact.s 
In  mind,  it  is  evident  that  a  rate  of  new 
capital  formation  in  our  country  will 
not  produce  as  rapid  a  climb  in  total 
production  a.s  will  comparable  rales  In 
other  countries  Nevertht-le.ss,  we  have 
one  of  the  lowest  rates  of  gross  capital 
formation  in  the  world  today,  or  ap- 
proximately 15  percent  of  gro.ss  national 
product.  In  Western  Europe,  compa- 
rable ratf>s  in  1959  wore:  Belgium.  17 
percent,  France,  18  percent:  Italy,  21 
percent;  Austria.  23  percent,  and  Ger- 
many, 23  percent.  According  to  the 
CIA,  30  percent  of  Russia's  pro.ss  na- 
tional product  goes  into  capital  forma- 
tion 

Whatever  excu.ses  there  may  have 
been  for  our  not  heeding  these  facLs 
before  now,  we  can  have  none  here- 
after. A  new  and  authoritative  study 
Is  now  available  which  documents  in 
quantitative  data  the  fact  that  govern- 
ment, in  the  total  of  its  spending  and 
taxing  policies.  Is  the  culprit  In.sofar  a.s 
our  inadequate  capital  formation  and 
economic  growth  is  concerned.  Dr 
Simon  Kuznets.  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research,  is  the  author  of 
this  study. 

The  data  provided  by  Dr  Kuzncts  show 
that,  over  the  past  century,  the  total  of 
capital  formation  In  this  country  has 
been  relatively  stable  though  tending' 
slightly  downward  as  a  jxrcentage  of 
gro.s.s  national  product.  However,  the 
part  of  this  capital  formation  required 
for  replacement  has  been  rising  so 
steeply  that  net  capital  formation  has 
been  a  consistently  declining  percentage 
of  gross  national  product.  From  the 
period  1869  to  1888.  to  the  period  1946 
to  1955,  the  decline  was  from  14  6  percent 
to  7  percent  of  gross  national  product, 
measured  in  constant  prices.  Since  eco- 
nomic growth  was  on  a  generally  ade- 
quate level  between  1948  and  1955.  before 
the  poor  record  of  recent  years,  we  may 
take  for  granted  that  the  percentage  of 
net  giowth  capital  Is  even  smaller  today. 

Eh".  Kuzncta'  study  leaves  no  room  for 
mistake  about  the  source  of  our  prob- 
lem. It  is  clear  from  his  analysis  that 
the  principal  cause  of  too  little  capital 
formation  Is  the  combine  of  public 
■pending  and  tax  policies  which  takes 
so  much  capital  away  from  the  private 
economy. 


There  obviously  Is  no  MCftping  th«  con- 
clusion that  the  Tederftl  Oovtmment, 
In  Its  cftpltftl-dftstroyinff  Ux  policlM,  u 
responsible  for  th«  Inftdo^uftU  rftt«  of 
economic  growth;  thftt  thft  fftUurc  to 
control  spending  so  ft*  to  ftdoiit  of  fun- 
damental reform  of  the  tftx  structure  Is 
at  the  expense  of  our  domestic  well- 
being  and  national  security:  and  that 
contemporary  spending  proposals  de- 
signed to  relieve  problems  cauaed  by  in- 
adequate growth  simply  compound  the 
total  of  such  problems. 

Herein  is  the  truth  of  my  statement 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  short- 
changing the  American  people  out  of 
the  natural  bounty  and  security  of  their 
free  economic  system. 

If  the  Congress  should  this  year.  now. 
enact  the  legislation  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  Representative 
B.\KER.  and  I  have  sponsored,  what 
would  this  mean  In  terms  of  Increasing 
well-being  for  the  American  people,  and 
our  position  of  economic  leadership  in 
the  world? 

In  answering  such  a  question,  we  have 
to  decide  on  a  timespan  first,  and  make 
certain  assumptions. 

Becau.se  of  the  great  emphasis  on  the 
critical  decade  of  the  1960"s.  the  time- 
span  which  we  have  used  would  carry  us 
tlnough  tiie  year  1970. 

The  as.sumptions  which  we  have  made 
are  as  follows: 

First,  that  unions  and  management 
w  ill  have  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  con- 
fine wage  decisions  to  overall  produc- 
tivity, so  that  all  citizens  may  enjoy  the 
maximum  f ruiLs  of  progress  without  fur- 
ther creeping  inflation. 

Second,  that  upon  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  at  this  time  the  current  re- 
cover>  will  not  be  quickly  dissipated  in  a 
new  reces.sion,  as  has  happened  on  four 
occasions  m  the  past  dozen  years,  but  will 
be  transformed  into  the  l)Cginnlng  of  a 
new  era  of  high-rate,  long-term  growth: 
and  the  economy  will  achieve  a  growth 
rate  of  4  percent  in  1963,  4'i  percent  in 
1964.  5  percent  in  1965,  and  5 '4  percent 
annually  thereafter. 

Third,  that,  however,  without  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  at  this  time,  the 
economy  will  achieve  a  gross  national 
product  of  no  more  than  J5«0  billion  In 
1962.  a.s  compared  with  the  $570  billion 
projected  by  the  administration's  budget 
mes.sage  and  Economic  Report. 

FYom  these  assumptions,  we  And  that 
from  1962  to  1970.  gross  national  product 
will  grow  from  $570  billion  to  $851  bil- 
lion :  that  personal  Income  w  111  grow  from 
$448  billion  to  $669  billion;  that  income 
jx'r  capita,  taking  account  of  Increasing 
population,  will  grow  from  $2,402  to 
$3,163:  and  that  the  base  for  the  Indi- 
vidual Income  tax  will  grow  from  $211 
billion  to  $382  billion. 

By  contrast.  If  through  these  years 
the  economy  should  grow  at  only  a  2'2- 
percent  rate  annually,  starting  from  the 
base  of  $560  billion  in  19<n.  gross  national 
product  would  grow  only  from  $660  bil- 
lion to  $682  billion;  personal  Income 
would  grow  from  $440  billion  to  $936 
billion;  Income  per  capita  would  grow 
from  $3,359  to  only  $2,ft34;  ftnd  the  base 
of  the  Individual  Income  tax  would  grow 
only  from  $207  billion  to  $278  billion. 
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Now  Iftt  u«  eontrftftt  thM«  flfUfM,  on  ft  tiong— ftbovt  whftt  wotild  rttult  from  2V3  per  eftpltft  Inoome  ftnd  of  $403  biUlon  in 

totftt  eumulfttlvt  bftftU',  percftnt  ftverftf e  ftnnuftl  growth— of  $$90  the  t«x  bftee, 

Upon  enftctment  of  our  bUlc.  thMt  billion  of  rroce  nfttionftl  product;  of  $547       The  following  tftblee  ihow  these  dfttft 

projections  wotild  Indicftte  bj  1910,  ftddl-  MlUon  of  penonftl  inoome;  of  $2,601  of  reftr  by  yeftr  from  1963  through  1970: 


Oroti  national  product 

[In  blUlonf  of  dolUnI 


Pcr§onal  income  per  capita 

(Dollanl 


1 

Cakndw  jTMn 

1002 

1063 

1W4 

1965 

1066 

ig«7 

1068 

1060 

1970 

Upon  en««tinent  o/U.R. 
jrVTO  20.11 --.- 

without  fundummUlrt- 
tnrm  of  tax  r«U"i  Mid 
method* 

570 
fiflO 

fi83 
574 

620 
688 

651 
603 

6S0 
618 

725 
633 

766 
640 

807 
665 

851 
682 

AddlUon*!  ONP  ...- 

CiinuilsUve     additional 

ONP         - 

10 
10 

IS 

S2 
61 

i8 

loe 

71 
180 

02 
272 

116 
388 

142 
530 

169 
600 

Calendar  yean 

1962 

.«3 

1964 

2,530 
2,400 

1065 

1066 

1067 

1068 

1060 

1970 

Upon  enactment  of  H.R. 
20.W-2031..  

Without  fundamental  re- 
form of  tax  rat<'S  an'l 
methods 

:.  40: 

2,  .".50 

43 
43 

2,459 
2,380 

2,619 
2,425 

2,710 
2,447 

2.825 
2,468 

2,932 
2,488 

3,044 
2,511 

3,163 
2.534 

Additional    p<^rsonal 

Income  per  capiUi- . 

Cumulative     additional 

I>ersonal    Income    per 

capita 

122 

130 
2i2 

446 

718 

357 
1.075 

444 

1.519 

533 

2.052 

620 
2.681 

Per»onal  income 

fin  Wlllons  of  dollars] 


Individual  income  tax  hose 

!In  UlUonsofdoUars] 


Upon  enactment  of  H.R 
2fj30-l!031 

44S 

406 

487 

512 

640 

670 

601 

634 

660 

V  ithout  ftmdanierial  rv- 

f(imi  of  tax  rates  and 
uietbods 

440 

451 

46^ 
25 

474 
38 

4M 

408 

510 
92 

523 

536 

Additional    persona'. 
lncon>e 

8 

15 

54 

72 

111 

133 

Ciiiiiulative      aildiUuiml 
personal  Uicomf 

h 

23 

48 

86 

140 

212 

jta 

414 

547 

Upon  enactment  of  H.R. 
2030-2031  

211 
207 

224 

215 

239 

223 

257       278 
231       240 

aoi 

249 

326 
258 

353 
268 

382 

W  Ithoul  fundan.eutal  re- 
form of  tax  rates  and 
method.*       

278 

AddiUonal    Individ- 

nal  income  tax  ba.se. 

Cuniulallve     additional 

Individual  inoome   tax 

base - -.- 

4 

4 

13 

16 
29 

26 
55 

38 
03 

52 
lis 

68 

213 

85 

208 

104 
402 

Suppose  our  estimates  of  growth  upon 
enactment  of  our  bills  are  too  high;  sup- 
pose despite  the  record  of  recent  years, 
our  estimate  of  growth  with  nothing 
more  than  reshufBlng  of  the  present  tax 
structure  is  too  low;  suppose  the  differ- 
ence would  be  say  no  more  than  one- 
half  of  that  which  we  have  projected? 

Over  recent  years,  and  currently,  the 
Federal  Govemmsit  has  been  exposed 
to  a  barrage  of  demand  for  Federal  aid 
to  education,  and  to  the  argument  that 
training  and  education  themselves  are 
means  to  economic  progress.  Dr.  Kuz- 
nets  notes  that  the  development  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  and  technological  skill 
inevitably  contributes  to  improvement  of 
our  economic  productivity.  However,  he 
adds  that  "one  persistent  bottleneck  in 
the  use  of  knowledge  In  economic  pro- 
duction has  been  the  scarcity  of  the  re- 
sources for  the  production  of  capital 
goods  needed  for  the  application  of  new 
knowledge." 

It  seem.s  to  me  that  Dr.  Kuznets  is 
saying  that  we  may  have  been  getting 
the  cart  before  the  horse.    Training  and 
education  do  not  displace  the  need  for 
capital;  instead,  they  increase  the  need 
for  It.    We  are  rendering  a  dubious  serv- 
ice to  our  youth  when  we  use  Federal 
moneys  to  increase  education  when  the 
total  of  Federal  spending  and  taxing  in 
themselves  deprive  trained  people,  and 
In  fact  all  members  of  the  working  force, 
of  the  best  and  most  productive  Job  op- 
portunities.     It    may    be    noted    that 
greater  capital  formation  and  economic 
growth  would  greatly  improve  the  base 
for  State  and  local,  and  private  support, 
of  our  educational  Institutions.    If  our 
economy  had  not  been  boimd  in  the  past 
by  uneconomic  tax  rates,  we  could  bo 
certain  that  education  would  be  in  bet- 
ter position  today  without  any  direct 
Federal  aid  than  is  now  the  case.    Look- 


ing ahead  to  1970,  no  reasonable  man 
could  doubt  that  education  would  be  a 
major  beneficiary  of  the  economic 
growth  possible  under  a  Federal  tax 
structure  which  does  not  unduly  penal- 
ize capital  Eiccumulation  and  use. 

We  have  heard  a  good  bit  about  sacri- 
fice in  the  last  couple  of  years.  The 
question  posed  by  the  facts  and  figures 
which  I  have  cited  is  where  the  sacrifice 
should  be  made. 

Should  we  continue  with  an  accumu- 
lation of  public  policies  which  deprive 
the  people  of  our  Nation  of  the  jobs  and 
advance  in  living  standards,  and  of  the 
pride  and  independence,  which  would 
come  from  the  kind  of  growth  permitted 
by  fundamental  reform  of  the  Federal 
tax  rates  and  methods? 

Should  we  sacrifice  the  security  and 
strength  and  prestige  that  would  accrue 
to  our  Nation  in  this  troubled  world 
which  would  come  from  such  growth? 

Should  we  sacrifice  the  inherent  pow- 
er of  our  free  economic  system,  letting 
the  Soviet  Union  move  up  to  our  heels 
in  its  bid  for  world  economic  domina- 
tion? 

Or,  should  the  Government  itself  make 
the  sacrifice? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  laying  before 
you  a  soft  or  easy  program.  No  family, 
no  business,  no  nation  has  for  long  pros- 
pered and  endured  unless  it  demon- 
strated the  capacity  for  discipline,  for 
prudence  today  in  order  to  multiply  the 
well-being  of  tomorrow. 

Is  the  Federal  Government  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifice,  or  is  this  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  to  continue  on  the 
path  of  consuming  the  seed  corn  of  to- 
morrow's strength? 

Put  In  this  light,  there  is  not  really  as 
much  sacrifice  as  we  have  indicated. 
Upon  enactment  of  HJl.  2030  and  Hil. 
2031,  we  estimate  that  Federal  revenues 


would  total  $88.4  billion  in  fiscal  yesu: 
1963,  slowly  trending  out  from  this  figure 
reaching  nearly  $92  billion  in  1967 ;  then 
moving  rapidly  to  $98  billion  in  1968; 
$105  billion  in  1969;  $112  bilUon  in  1970; 
and  $119  billion  in  1971. 

In  the  intervening  years,  it  is  true  we 
would  get  more  revenue  under  existing 
tax  rates,  admitting  whatever  reshuffling 
of  tax  liabilities  might  take  place.  But 
in  fiscal  year  1971,  the  revenues  which  I 
projected  would  exceed  those  which 
would  come  from  continuation  of  the 
existing  spending  and  taxing  policies, 
and  thereafter  would  race  ahead. 

There  is  the  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  Federal  Government  sacrifice  today, 
in  order  to  enable  the  private  economy  to 
save  and  invest,  to  serve  the  public  wel- 
fare at  home  and  to  confound  the  enemy 
which  has  stalked  us  with  a  capital  for- 
mation rate  twice  our  own? 

We  believe  we  know  your  answer — that 
this  great  representative  body  of  the 
people,  that  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  under- 
standing these  facts,  will  make  the  right 
decision  for  America. 

Our  legislation  was  Introduced  3  years 
ago  this  January.  It  has  received  the 
support  of  scholars,  of  commentators  on 
the  public  scene,  of  representative  bodies 
of  American  citizens. 

No  one,  no  group,  has  contested  the 
validity  of  its  basic  assumptions  and  pro- 
cedures. It  is.  in  our  opinion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  time  that  this  legislation  be  ex- 
posed to  the  full  deliberative  process  of 
the  Congress. 


VETERANS  OP  FOREIGN  WARS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpexw]  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 
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Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Robert  E. 
Hansen,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  Commander  Hansen  addressed 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  presented 
the  VFW's  1962  legislative  program. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  his  pres- 
entation and,  at  its  conclusion,  joined 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
In  commending  the  commander  for  hi.s 
truly  outstanding  testimony  I  told  the 
assemblage  that  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
legislative  offerings  I  have  ever  heard 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  permission  to 
address  the  full  House.  I  would  like  to 
convey  to  all  of  my  colleagues  tho  vie\v,s 
I  expressed  at  today's  memorable  meet- 
ing of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 

I  repeat  here  my  observation  that  the 
program  offered  by  Commander  Hansen 
is  an  excellent  one.  It  is  rea.sonable 
and  fair — it  is  constructive  and  realist ii^ 
I  agree  with  the  ob.jectives  he  outlined 
I  know  that  the  Veteran.s'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee will  evaluate  every  detail  of  the 
VPW's  recommendations  and  that  the 
committee  will  act  in  what  it  believes  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  veteran 
and  the  Nation. 

Commander  Hansen  is  a  leader  of 
unique  ability  and  dedication  and  I  want 
to  compliment  him  on  his  in-spirmt; 
stewardship  of  a  great  orRanizalion 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  VFW  i.s  a  creat 
organization.  I  know  this  from  first- 
hand experiences  with  the  VP'W  activ- 
ities in  the  greatest  borouyh  of  Nf^w  York 
City  and  the  greatest  county  in  New 
York  State — Queens.  I  am  deliuhted  to 
see  that  my  native  Queens  i.s  .so  well 
represented  at  this  current  VFW  legisla- 
tive conference. 

I  note  with  pleasure  that  amonu  my 
friends  here  from  Queens  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  conference  are  Former 
State  commander  and  member  of  the  na- 
tional security  committee.  Edward  I 
Condren;  former  State  commander.  Ray- 
mond J.  McDonald;  county  commander, 
Alick  H  Herrmann:  former  county  com- 
mander and  chairman  of  the  hospital 
committee  of  district  1.  Allen  O  Brown; 
past  county  commander  and  life  mem- 
bership chairman  of  the  department  of 
New  York.  Hollis  Parker;  and  county 
legislative  committeo  member  Georue 
Athens. 

These  men  are  amonu'  the  fine.st  I 
have  ever  known.  They  and  the  other 
wonderful  members  of  the  Queens  or- 
ganization are  interested,  naturally,  m 
the  advancement  of  the  veteran's  cause. 
But  first  and  foremost  is  their  dedica- 
tion to  a  stronger,  healthier  America.  I 
have  seen  this  wonderful  spirit  effec- 
tively carried  out  in  the  VFW's  many 
civic  and  patriotic  activities,  such  a.r^  the 
community  achievement  program  and 
the  Voice  of  Democracy  e.ssav  cont-'st, 
which  IS  an  integral  part  of  the:r  excel- 
lent youth  proijram.  Incidentally.  I 
know  we  are  all  plea.sed  to  welcome  the 
51  State  winners  of  thi.s  cont*  .-t  to 
Washmi4ton. 

This  altrui-stic  local  activity  reflects 
the  philosophy  of  the  National  VFW  and 
I  want  to  commend  this  fine  or'^ani/ation 
for  Its  patriotism,  its  zeal,  it5  strong  sense 


of  civic   responsibility  and  its  humani- 
tarianism. 

Mr.  Speaker.  America  needs  more 
groups  like  the  VFW  and  more  men  like 
those  who  make  up  its  membership.  My 
hat  is  off  to  them. 


the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  7,  1962,  at  12 
oclock  noon 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to 

Mr  George  P.  Miller  i  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Anfusoi  .  for  1  hour,  on  tomorrow. 

Mr  Herlong,  for  30  minutes  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  in- 
clude tables. 

Mr  H.alpern  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Derwinski',  for  5  minutes  today,  and 
to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks 

Mr  LiNDSW,  for  1.5  minutes,  on  to- 
morrow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permi.ssion  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrfssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  JoELsoN  and  to  mt  !ude  extrane- 
ous matter 

Mr  Harris  asked  and  was  luven  per- 
mi.-^siun  to  revi.se  and  extend  remarks 
made  by  him  m  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  bill  H  R  6360,  and  to  include  a 
letter 

Mr  GooDELL  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  and  to  in- 
clude paues  18261-18li63  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume   107.  part   14. 

Mr  Van  Zandt 

Mr  Teague  of  Texas 

'  Tt'.e  ft)llowing  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Derwinskii  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter;* 

Mr    Dole 

Mr  Halpern. 

Mr    Baker 

Mr.  Hoeven. 

I  The  following  Memiiers  'at  the  re- 
qui'^t  of  Mr  Albert'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr  Rivers  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr    KowALSKi 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO   THE   PRE.SIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  tlie  Committee 
on  Hmi^e  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Hou.se  of 
the  following  titles: 

H  R  6025  An  act  to  confer  Jiirl.'sdlctlon 
on  the  US  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine  and  render  Judgment  on  the  cl:um 
of  CJenrge  td*.\rd  B.irnhart  .ig.iinst  the 
United  .States     and 

H  J  Ke.s  612  Jcjint  resolution  making  sup- 
p..-ni";ir.u  apprnpnaiiuns  for  the  Veteran.s' 
Adnuni.s'.rtttion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Juno  no.    1962.  and  for  other  purp<7se8. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  ALBKRT  Mr  Speaker  I  m.ove 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  36  minutes  pm  > 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows. 

1649  A  letter  from  the  Aaaistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  tran-smlttlng  a  repwrt  by  the  I>e- 
piurtment  of  Defense  relating  to  positions 
In  griules  GS-16.  OS- 17,  and  OS-18  during 
the  ciilendar  year  1961.  and  a  report  for  the 
year  19til  relating  to  positions  established 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  to  carry  out 
research  and  development  activities,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  85-322;  to  the  Commit- 
tee   un    Pi*t    Office    and    Civil    Service. 

1650  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
or  a  prnp  )std  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  assist 
m  providing;  necessary  Instruction  for  adult« 
unable  to  read  and  WTlte  English  or  with 
le«8  than  a  sixth-grade  level  of  education, 
ihriiugh  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
ifarnina;  for  development  of  materials  and 
methods  of  instruction  and  for  training  of 
teaching  and  supervi.'ory  personnel  and 
through  grants  to  States  for  pilot  projects. 
Impro. ement  (f  State  services,  and  programs 
of  instruction'  .  to  tho  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  l>abor 

1651  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Kducation  and  Welf.tre.  transmitting  a  draft 
t.f  a  pruposetl  bnl  entitled  "A  bill  to  im- 
l>r> i.e  the  c|ua;i'y  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  .  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
catiiin  and  I^ib.jr 

1652  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  Interna'ional  Development.  De- 
p.irtment  of  State,  transmitting  the  final 
report  on  the  operatlcjns  and  condition  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  as  of  November 
.1.  1961,  the  date  of  the  aboUthjn  of  the  fund 
and  transfer  of  lt.s  re!:pt)nslbllltles  to  the 
newly  created  Agen.  y  {or  International  De- 
velopment. i)ursuant  to  section  821(c)  of 
the  Fureign  Asflbtance  Act  of  1961;  to  the 
Committee  on  Fureign  Affairs 

165.3  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral or  the  United  St.ites.  transmitting  the 
Initial  report  to  the  Congress  on  a  review 
t>r  the  Weather  Bure  oi.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, for  the  ft.ica!  years  1959.  1960,  and 
1961;  to  the  Committee  un  Government 
Operations 

1654  A  letter  fn.m  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  <n  the  review  of  the  wage  accounting 
and  unempl./yment  contrlbutK  n  collection 
activities  of  the  Railmad  Retirement  Board 
as  ir  July  1061  tu  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Op»Tari,  .i;a 

1655  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  report  or  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  on  records  proposed  for  dis- 
posal under  the  law  to  the  Committee  on 
Hou.-ie  Administrat I'ln 

1656  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional .\eron.iutKs  and  Space  Administra- 
tion tran.smittmg  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research,  development,  and 
operation,  construction  of  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes'  .  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics 

1657  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  tran.Kmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Eni<ineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  31.  1961,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  pwpers,  on  a  let- 
ter report  on  the  St  Peters  Creek,  Manokln 
Klver  Md  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee    .n  PiibUc  Works.  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives, adopted  June  11,  1952.  No  au- 
thorization by  Congress  is  recommended  as 
the  desired  Improvement  has  been  adopted 
for  accomplishment  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers under  the  provisions  of  section  107 
c'f  the  1960  River  and  Harbor  Act;  to  th« 
Committee  on  Publ  c  Works. 

:G53.  a  letter  f re  m  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  E'.glneer.",  Dcpartjnent  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  31.  1961.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompinying  papers  and  an  il- 
lustration, on  a  letter  report  on  Back  River, 
f'ront  Cove.  Va  .  authorized  by  the  River  and 
n.irly>r  Act,  approv(!d  June  30,  1948;  to  the 
C  )mmlttee  on  Public  Works. 

1659.  A  letter  f rt  m  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  6,  1961,  imbmltting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Il- 
lustration, on  a  letter  report  on  the  Martin 
Creek,  Nov  ,  atithorl7,ed  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act,  approved  May  17,  1950;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worka. 

1680.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Dop:ir  ment  of  the  .Army,  d.ited 
November  13.  1961.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il- 
lustration, on  a  lcti«r  report  on  the  Etkoot 
Creek,  Stlnson  Beach  area,  Marin  County, 
Calif.,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act. 
approved  July  3,  1958;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

1661.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  31,  1961.  subrilttlng  a  report,  together 
with  accomp.inylng  pajjers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  rep  jrt  on  St.  Joseph's  Cut. 
Calif.,  requested  by  \  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, adopted  July  19,  195G;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

1602.  A  letter  from  the  Secret. iry  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Acting 
Chief  of  Engineers,  IJepartment  of  the  .Army, 
dated  November  7,  13C1.  submitlir.g  a  re- 
port, together  with  accompnnylng  p.ipers 
and  lllustntlnns.  rn  a  review  of  the  reports 
on  the  White  Oak.  Cvpress.  and  Little  Cypress 
Creeks,  Tex  ,  requcfi:ed  by  resolutions  of  the 
Committees  on  Pualic  Works,  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Ropii'seiitatlves,  adopted  Au- 
gust 20.  1937,  June  13,  1956,  and  July  1, 
1958,  rcspcctlvc'.\ ,  U)  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

1CG3.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
tlie  act  of  September  7.  1957,  relating  to  air- 
craft loan  gu.4rante<s";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  r.nd  Pore  gn  Commerce. 


Memorial  In  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1S26).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  CCMMTTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
cnmmittecs  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follOAvs: 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HU  9984  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  certain 
otllrers  of  the  naval  service  erroneously  in 
receipt  of  comj>en&itlon  based  upon  an  in- 
correct computation  of  service  for  b.aslc  pay; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1298).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  Uie  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  LIBONATI:  (kjmmlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  4188.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Clay  County  Hospital,  Brazil,  Ind.;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1325).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  A3PINALL:  Committee  of  conference. 
H  R.  2470  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
ILshment   of   the   Lincoln   Boyhood   National 


REPORTS  OP  COMMnTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  67.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Sam- 
uel Hale;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1299K  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
S.  429.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ale.  Percy  J. 
Trudeau;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1300).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  S.  521.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  J.  UttTbTck;  vlthout  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1301).  Referred  to  the  Commlt- 
leo  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Sulz- 
bach  Construction  Co.:  vlthout  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1302).  Rr'errod  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  1348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Burnice  Joyner;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1303).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SHRIVER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1615.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Pr-incls  Janls  and  cert.^ln  other  Indians; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No  1304).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1697.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Viola 
Berwick  Warbls;  with  amendment  (Rept  No. 
1305).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houe. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
H.R.  2839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mildred 
Love  Hayley;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1306).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gertrude 
M.  Kaplan;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1307).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6075.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  H.  A. 
Rowe;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1308). 
R?ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  6464.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Cecil  D. 
Rose;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1309). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6740.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teofllo 
Estoesta;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1310). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7671.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louanna  L. 
Lels;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1311).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  7704.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chyung 
Sang  Bak;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1312).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  7708.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gerald  Beaver;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1313).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hotise. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Hit.  8195.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  L. 
Mutter;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1314). 
Referred  to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJi.  8388.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  A.  Eugene 
Congress;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1315).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  <m  the  Judlciarv. 
HJI.  8482.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  PaiU  J. 
Perlcle;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1316).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8515.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  James  R. 
Banks;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1317). 
Referred  to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
H.R.  8628.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Joseph  A. 
Tedesco;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1318). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HM.  9060.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rhea  G. 
Burgess;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1319).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9188.  A  bin  to  reUeve  Theodore  A. 
Anderson  from  loss  of  agricultural  conser- 
vation program  benefits;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No  1320).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
H.R.  0596.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Daniel  E. 
Moore;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1321).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
V."hoio  House. 

M.-.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
i!  n  05L7.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  James  N. 
Tuii;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1322). 
I?crcriod  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9830.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  John  B. 
Ho^in;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1023).  Referred  to  the  CcHiunittee  of  the 
Wliole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9831.  A  bin  to  provide  reUef  for  the 
hrirs  and  devisees  of  Fly  and  Her  Growth, 
deceased  Lower  Brule  Indian  allottees;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1324).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H  R.  10091.  A  bill  to  prohibit  aerial  acro- 
batic performances  without  the  use  of  safety 
nets;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  10092.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  surplus  Federal  lands  to 
the  State  of  Illinois  for  wildlife,  conserva- 
tion, and  recreational  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 

H.R.  10093.  A  bUl  to  reunite  families  In 
the  United  States  by  granting  nonquota 
status  to  certain  aliens  entitled  to  a  pref- 
erence under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10094.  A  bill  to  amend  section  40  of 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
with  respect  to  the  determination  of  monthly 
pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

H.R.  10095.  A   bin    to  continue   untn   the 
close   of   June    30,    1963,    the    suspension   of 
duties  for  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean*. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 

H.R.  10096.  A  bni  to  confirm  to  the  State 
of  Utah  title  to  the  bed  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr    KOWALSKI; 

H.R.  10097  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Unlt«d  States  by  authorizing 
the  purctue  of  United  Nations  bonds  and 
the  appropriation  of  funds  therefor,  and  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  i>artlclpate  In  the  purchase 
of  such  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

By   Mr     MATHlAfi 

HR.  10098  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  lands  at  Antletam  National 
Battlefield  site;  to  the  Committee  on  InKrlor 
and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr    PETERSON: 

HR.  10099  A  bin  to  confirm  title  of  the 
State  of  Utah  to  the  bed  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 

By  Mr    OEOROE  P    MILLER: 

HR.  10100  A  bin  to  authon/e  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research,  development. 
and  operation,  construction  of  facilities  and 
toT  other  purfX)8es;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics 

By  Mr    RIVERS  of  Alaska 

H  R.  10101    A  bill  to  provide  fur  a  program 
of  agricultural  land  development  In  the  Slate 
of  Alaska,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr    ROBERTS  of  Alabama 

H  R  10102  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  Increased 
exemption  from  Income  tax  In  the  case  of  an- 
nuities payable  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act.  to  the  Committee  tin  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr    ROUDEBUSH 

HR  10103  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  each  de- 
pendent who  Is  a  full-time  undergraduate 
student  at  a  college  or  university;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    TEAGUE  of  Texas 

HR  10104  A  bin  to  amend  the  N.itlon.il 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  as 
amended,  with  resfsect  to  space  communlc;i- 
tlons  facilities,  and  fur  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
Bv  Mr    WEAVER 

HR  10105  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  57  of 
title  39  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  adequate  addresses  on  franked  m.ill  de- 
livered by  city  carrier,  to  the  Cunimittee  un 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr    WRITTEN: 

HR  10106  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  total 
mileage  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  biefense  Highways;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

By   Mr    MATHIAS 

H  R  10107  A  bill  to  amend  certain  l.iws 
applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Tax 
Court,  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  if 
Columbia 

By  Mr    HARRISON  of  Wyoming 

H  J.  Res.  621  Joint  resolution  perniiitln^ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  coritiiiue  to 
deliver  water  to  lands  In  the  third  division 
Rlverton  Federal  reclamation  project.  Wyo- 
ming; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr    McDONOUGH: 

HJ  Res  622  Joint  restjlutum  decl.iring 
Ciimmunist  arms  and  mujiltlons  contraoand 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  making  pro- 
visions to  enforce  the  same;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJ  Res  623  Joint  resolution  decl<\rlng 
th.it  a  st,ite  of  conflict  exists  between  the 
International  Communist  conspiracy  and  the 
Government  and  the  pe<jple  of  the  United 
States  and  making  provisions  to  prosecute 
the  same,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By   Mr    ALGER: 

H  Con  Res  410.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  declaration  of  will  of  the  Amer- 


ican people  and  purpose  of  their  Government 
to  reinstate  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  people  throughout  the  world 
and  to  guarantee  the  full  protection  of  this 
Government  for  all  Its  citizens  and  their 
property  anywhere  In  the  world;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


THE  JOURNAL 


PRIVATE   BIU-S   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  a.s  follows: 

By  Mr    BAi^S  of  New  Hani[)6hire 
H  R   10108    A    bill    authorizing    the    reud- 
mlttance    of    Waller    Sowa.    Jr  .    to    tlie    U  S 
Naval  Academy,   to  the  Cummlllee  on  Armed 
Servlce.s 

By  Mr    O  BRIEN  of  New  Y  .rk 
HR    1^U.^9     A    bill    f  >r    the    relief    of    SL't^-r 
Machi  Shl^;ehl^.l    and  Sitter  Taniiko  HU..ml. 
Ui  ihe  Ci'tnnuttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   R I  EH  L  MAN 
HR    10110    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rathln- 
dra  N    RoychuUdhury.    to  'he  Coniinittee  ••ii 
the  Judiciary 

Bv   Mr    KIVEUS  of   Al.tska 
HR    10111     A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Mar',  m 
M    Greenlee,   Uj  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

Bv  Mr    WHARIUN 
HH    1U112    A    lji;i    for    Uie    relief    of    John 
Baltls   iJohn   Pau!    Fetalasi.    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  "i^e  Jiidi''Uir\ 


Pr:TITIONS.   KTC. 

Under  clause  1  of  i'.'..'  XXII. 

236  Mr  CUNNINGHAM  presented  a  peti- 
tion of  160  perscjn.s  in  South  Dakota.  Ne- 
braska, California.  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois 
asklni?  for  an  end  to  the  Red  mall  subsidy. 
which  w;ii  referred  to  the  Coiiunlllee  on  Post 
OfDre  and  Civil  Service 


SENATE 

1  I  I  >l   \>  .  }'\  l.MI   \\  \   ('),   I!Mi2 

The  St'iiate  met  at  12  o'clock  mriidian. 
and  was  called  to  ordir  by  the  Vice 
President 

The  Cha[)Irtin.  Rev  PYedcnck  Brown 
Harris.  D  D  ,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  and  ever-Iovm-'  Eathn  v  m  this 
mad  and  sad  vorld,  with  the  forces  of 
envy  and  hatr»'d  rending  m  twain  Thy 
human  family,  we  look  away  from  all  the 
contentions  of  earth,  knowing  that  noth- 
int;  can  .separate  us  from  the  love  of 
Thee,  our  God,  and  that  we  cannot  drift 
beyond  the  circle  of  Thy  care.  It  is 
in  that  love  that  a  .sparrow's  fall  is 
noted  It  is  in  that  law  that  the  stars 
keep  their  courses  With  that  certainty 
as  our  shield,  we  confront  the  day  with 
confidence  and  face  the  future  unafraid. 

Make  us  worthy  of  that  love  divine, 
which  transfigures  all  it  touches.  May 
we  not  fall  short  of  the  hi«h  dumnty 
with  which  Thou  ha.st  endowed  as. 

Protect  our  free  land  from  the  dne 
evils  threatened  by  others  who  blaspheme 
Thy  law  Deliver  lis  al.so  from  the  sin- 
ful tendencies  of  our  own  wayward  na- 
tures wnich  would  lure  u.s  from  the  path 
of  Thy   commandments 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


On  request  of  Mr  Mansfiild,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
Februa-y   5.    1962.   was   dispensed   with. 


MESSAGES    FROM   THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  UniUHl  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MFJSSAGE  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDFJ^T  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  G.  Joseph  Minetti.  of  New 
York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


MF^SAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mes-sage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  pa.ssed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  S<'nale: 

H  K  53yj  .An  act  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  and 

H  R  H.ibb  An  act  to  authorize  executive 
agencieH  to  Kr.ini  easements  in,  over,  or  upon 
real  property  of  the  United  States  under  the 
c^introi  tif  sii'  h  .ifrencl«"s.  and  for  other  pur- 
pi  jses 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicat<"d : 

HR  539:1  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank- 
rupU-y  Act  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
cl  u-y 

H  R  83.55  \n  act  to  authorize  executive 
agencies  to  i;r:«nt  ea-semcnts  in,  over,  or  up<in 
real  property  .  f  the  United  SUtes  under  the 
c<introl  of  such  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.  Ui  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President.  I 
a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  connection  with  the  morning  hour  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, It  IS  so  ordered. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 
TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's calendar  shows  tliat  unanimous 
consent  was  granted  for  a  call  of  the 
calendar  tomorrow,  beginning  with  Cal- 
endar No.  1077.  That  is  an  error;  the 
request  was  for  a  calendar  call  beginning 
with  Calendar  No  1142.  We  expect  to 
take  up  the  money  resolutions — Calen- 
dar Nos.  1096  through  1141— tomorrow, 
but  they  will  not  be  considered  under  the 
unanimous-consent  calendar  call. 


COMMITTEE    MEETING    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


LEGISLAITVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSF:N.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  further  with  respect  to  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
and  possibly  in  regard  to  what  will 
eventuate  after  the  Lincoln's  Birthday 
tour  is  over. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
Ciuestion  by  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
minority  leader,  let  me  say  we  have  some 
hopes  of  finishing  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. Senate  bill  1241.  today. 

Tomorrow  we  shall  take  up  the  resolu- 
tions which  provide  for  the  opwration  of 
the  Senate's  committees;  and  there  will 
be  a  calendar  call,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  1142;  and  we  hope  to  get  started 
on  the  consideration  of  Senate  bill  2520, 
for  enforcement  of  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  and  Disclosure  Act.  We  would 
like  to  get  all  these  measures  out  of  the 
way  before  the  coming  Friday. 

It  has  already  been  agreed  that  there 
will  be  no  votes  from  February  9  to 
February  13.  inclusive. 

After  a  discussion  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  it  has  been 
agreed — and  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
take  notice  of  this — that  on  February  19 
the  Senate  will  begin  debate  on  the  re- 
organization plan  for  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  19th  falls  on  a 
Monday,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  we  shaU  begin 
then  with  debate  on  the  so-called  reor- 
ganization plan  to  Include  the  creation 
of  the  proposed  new  Cabinet  E>epartment. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  stated  the  fact  accurately. 


KXECUTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated : 

AppmoPkiATioNS  TO  National  ArRONAimcs  and 
Spaci  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  DC,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research,  development, 
and  operation,  construction  of  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 

Reports  on  District  or  Columbia  N.^tional 
Guard  Armort  and  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District  of 
Columbia  Armory  Board,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  National  Guard  Armory 
and  District  of  Columbia  Stadium,  for  tbe 


fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  IMl  (with  ac- 
companying reports);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

RKPORT  on  DxVKLOrMKNT  LOAN  PXTirD 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Washington, 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  ter- 
minal report  on  the  Development  Loan  Pund, 
as  of  November  3.  1901  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Report  on  Examination  or  Pricing  of  Ckr- 
TAiN  Missile  Tooling  Under  Air  Porce 
Contract  Wtth  the  Boeing  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the 
pricing  of  certain  missile  tooling  under  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Porce  negotiated  con- 
tract AP  33(e00)-36319  with  the  Boeing  Co.. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  dated  January  1962  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  om  Review  or  Weather  Bureau 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  Weather 
Btireau,  Department  of  Commerce,  fiscal 
years  1959-61  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
pKsrt ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ooveriunent 
Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or  Supply  Management  or 
Photographic     Supplies    and     Equipment 
Within  Department  of  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  supply  man- 
agement of  photographic  supplies  and  equip- 
ment   within    the    Department    of    Defense, 
dated  January  1962  (with  an  accompanying 
report);   to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMI'l'TEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  (Currency : 

James  J.  Saxon,  of  Illinois,  to  be  (Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency. 

By  Mr.  KEPAUVER.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Harry  D.  Mansfield,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
UjS.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Tennessee. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  2808.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jullano  Bar- 
boza   Amado   and   Manuel   Socorro   Barboza 
Amado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 
S.  2804.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sheu  Chwan 
Shalou;  to  the  CTommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Gruekino)  : 

8.  2805.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program  of 

agricultural  land  development  In  the  State 

of  Alaska;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Agriculture 

and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bastlxtt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KERR    (for  Mr.   Chavke)    (by 

request) : 

S.  2808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 

"An  act  to  {H-ovlde  better  facilities  t<x  the 

enforcement  of  the  customs  and  immigration 


laws,"  to  Increase  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  expended;  to  the  (Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kerr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey : 
S.  2807.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Juliane 
C.    Rockenfeller;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  2808.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstantinos 
Roumeliotls  and   Panagiota  Roumellotls;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hartke) : 
S.2809.  A  bill  to  amend  section  927(d)  cf 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  code 
of  law  for  the  District  of  (Columbia,"  ap- 
proved March  3,  1901.  relaUng  to  Individuals 
!-cqultted  of  offenses  solely  by  reason  of  their 
Insanity;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
o;  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moss)  : 
S.2810  A  bill  to  confirm  in  the  State  of 
Utah  title  to  all  lands  lying  below  the  high 
w.tcrline  of  Great  Salt  Lake  in  such  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affrirs. 

By    Mr.    DIRKSEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Young    of    North    Dakota,    and    Mr. 
Bennett)  : 
8.2811.  A    bill    amending    title    I    of    the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  require  that,  in 
the    administration    of    State    programs    for 
medical  assistance  for  tbe  aged  established 
pursuant    to    such    title,    a    statement   of    a 
claimant  for  assistance  under  any  such  pro- 
gram   with    regard    to    his    financial    status 
shall,   if  made   under   oath,   be   regarded    as 
factually  correct  for  purposes  of  determining 
his  eligibility  for  assistance  under  such  pro- 
grams;   to    the    Committee   on   Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    HILL    (for    himself    and    Mr. 

Tarborough)  : 

B.  2812.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  216  of  title 

38,  United  States  (Code,  relating  to  prosthetic 

research  in  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to 

the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PROGRAM  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LAND 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  AlasJui  [Mr.  Gruen- 
iNG],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  for  an  act  entitled  "The 
Alaska  Farmland  Development  Act  of 
1962,"  providing  for  a  sound,  efficient 
development  and  utilization  program  for 
Alaska's  agricultural  land  resources.  I 
ask  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  2805)  to  provide  for  a 
program  of  agricultural  land  develop- 
ment in  the  State  of  Alaska,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bartlett  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gruening),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  written  about  Alaska, 
much  has  been  said.  Some  is  the  truth, 
some  not,  a  good  deal  of  it  has  been  par- 
tially true.    Too  little  is  known  of  this 
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vast  land,  but  we  do  know  that  Alaska 
can  become  very  productive  for  it  is 
rich  not  only  in  natural  resources  but  in 
human  resources.  The  people  of  Alaska 
have  enormous  faith  in  their  country 
and  in  themselves  and  want  to  play  a 
part  in  their  country's  development. 
We  should  acknowledge  tliat  desire  and 
advance  it,  for  Alaska  now  constitutes 
approximately  one-flfth  of  the  land  mass 
of  the  United  States.  Its  geographic 
position  is  strategic  and  its  strength 
essential  to  the  protection  of  the  rest  of 
the  Nation. 

President  Kennedy  has  stated  again 
and  again  that  we  must  move  forward. 
And  the  country  is  moving  forward  un- 
der his  leadership.  We  want  to  continue 
to  do  so.  Alaskans,  as  much  as  any 
other  group  of  Americans,  want  to  move 
forward,  but  they  need  direction,  help, 
and  encouragement.  I  believe  that  this 
bill  which  provides  for  a  long-term,  co?;:- 
sharing  program  of  land  improvement 
will  accomplish  those  very  thin'^.s— ijive 
direction,  help,  and  encouragement  to  at 
least  some  of  Alaska's  people. 

I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  what  mi^ht 
have  been.  Alaska's  history  is  what  it 
la.  We  recognise  this  and  want  to  pro- 
ceed from  it.  To  say  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  great  responsibilities 
in  the  development  of  Alaska  is  indis- 
putable, but  equally  does  it  have  similar 
responsibilities  in  all  of  the  other  States. 
The  Federal  Government  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  promote  profitable  enterprises 
and  has  fulfilled  that  obligation  in  many 
areas.  Basic  to  our  national  .strensth  is 
a  profitable  agricultural  economy  and 
Alaska  must  share  in  a  healthy  farm- 
ing community. 

The  airplane.  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  war.  the  discovery  of  oil  and  gas. 
statehood — all  have  changed  Alaaka.  In 
the  years  between  1950  and  1960  Alaska 
experienced  a  75-percent  growth  in  pop- 
ulation. Anchorage  alone  has  grown 
from  a  small  railroad  camp  of  approxi- 
mately 2.500  people  in  the  1920's  to  a  city 
of  48,000  with  approximately  50,000  more 
living  in  adjacent  areas. 

Very  little  In  Alaska's  economy  has 
kept  pace  with  this  growth  in  population, 
least  of  all  its  agricultural  economy 
Alaska's  farmers  presently  supply  slight- 
ly over  10  percent  of  all  foodstuffs  con- 
sumed there.  The  remainder — almost 
all.  that  is— must  be  imported.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  in  1960  estimated 
that  there  are  367  farms  in  production  in 
Alaska.  Including  tracts  as  small  as  10 
acres.  Today  reliable  estimates  indicate 
that  Alaska  has  on  hand  only  a  3-week 
supply  of  food.  Alaska  can  and  must 
support  more  and  larger  farms  if  the 
people  are  to  have  some  measure  of  pro- 
tection from  serious  and  even  tragic 
shortages  in  the  event  that  the  lines  of 
commerce  are  Bevered  from  the  rest  of 
the  Nation. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  more 
rapid  agricultural  development  is  the 
staggering,  immediate  cost — cost  of 
clearing  land  and  placing  it  in  produc- 
tion. I  have  been  told  by  farmers, 
bankers,  and  others  concerned  with  the 
problem  that  the  cost  of  clearing  1  acre 
has  been  as  high  as  $250.  Many  Judge 
the  average  to  be  approximately   $100 


per  acre.  Alaska's  settlers  cannot  pros- 
per confronted  with  these  great  costs. 
Yet.  at  the  present  time,  we  are  asking 
r>eople  to  undertake  these  debts  to  open 
the  land  for  all  of  us.  Unfortunately,  we 
cannot  look  to  Alaska  bankers  to  provide 
assistance  when  investment  capital  is  as 
limited  as  it  Is.  Estimates  of  the  basic 
requirements  for  a  farm  in  Alaska  run 
from  $20,000  to  $60,000,  depending  upon 
the  type  of  farming. 

The  Alaska  agricultural  revolving  loan 
fund,  a  State  fund  providing  develop- 
ment capital  for  farmers,  and  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  service, 
the  Federal  Government  agency  which 
assists  in  conservation  practices,  have 
helped  to  some  degree  but.  of  course, 
neitiier  is  suflicient  to  provide  the  long- 
term  development  program  es.^ontial  to 
orderly  growth  Alaska  is  new  in  many 
ways  and  underpopulated,  and  those 
th''re  recognize  that  erowth  must  ccrne 
gradually,  but  steadily,  to  be  of  real  and 
lasting  bonefU.  It  Is  my  belief  that  this 
bill  will  provide  for  much  of  that  orderly, 
steady  advancement  which  Is  imperative. 

Our  Nation  will  be  strong  so  li*ng  as 
the  whole  economy  is  strong.  If  Alaska 
lo  to  be  strong,  its  economy  mu.^t  be 
strong.  The  United  States  cannot  afford 
nut  to  liave  Alaska  contributing  to  tl:e 
national  \\.cifare  a,s  fully  as  possible  n  r 
can  we,  in  these  days  of  world  teriMon 
leave  tiie  p*H>pie  in  Alaska  relying  upon 
grossly  inadequate  stockpiles  of  ffH>d  90 
percent  of  whieh  comes  from  other 
areas.  Ala.ska  cannot  provide  that 
needed  strength  now.  It  will  req'iire 
time,  patience,  energy,  and  perseverance. 
Alaska's  present  agricultural  weakness 
muk'^s  It  an  easy  conquest  in  the  e".  cnt 
of  aguie.s.Min.  This,  however,  mu.st  not 
bi^  our  r:r.si  conjideratiun  We  must 
think  first  of  jx-aceful.  dynamic  national 
growth  A'.a.'ka  should  contribute  to 
that  trrowih  This  bill  provides  a  me^uis 
by  which  It  can. 

The  bill  iS  2805'.  Introduced  hy  Mr 
B.^RTiFTT  ffor  himself  and  Mr  Gkuen- 
INC  ,  lo  as  follows; 

f.'f'  ;f  '-nacted  bi/  t^f  Srnate  and  Hcum'  of 
Rrorrsentattves  of  the  Vmtcd  States  i.f 
A'nrrtca  tn  Congrc  i  a^em^^led.  Thai  this 
KC  m  ly  be  cllod  as  the  .\!.iska  KitrmlaiiU 
Dc.Pl    pmetit  Act  of  19«2" 

Str  2  Declaration  or  Pomct  a.nd  PtR- 
PO-.r  -  In  order  to  pri^vtde  mori?  adcqu.itely 
for  the  sound,  efflcient.  and  (i.'deriy  devel  ;- 
xnent  and  utilization  cf  agricultural  Uiid 
resources  uJ  11. e  SUte  uf  Alaska,  to  faclliUte 
and  as.«-Tire  the  e.<tab;:^hrner:t  cf  rinUIy-t\[e 
fanr.s  as  ecu:i  -mic  units  of  pr.)ductl..n  ai.d 
to  cncoxiraftc  promote,  and  stri-nfjthen  tli:.s 
form  of  farm  ent^rprUi';  U)  prnvlUe  f(»r 
Ala«ka't  future  economic  growth  by  promot- 
ing a  snind  and  stable  aarrloulture,  thereby 
Inaurlng  a  m<^re  adequ.ite  and  depenlahle 
food  supply  f  ir  the  present  and  fuHire 
population  .f  the  Stat*";  and  In  recf^gtilt.  ii 
■  f  the  ftrateeclc  position  of  the  i^Uite  uf 
Alaaka  In  relation  to  national  recurlty  and 
defense.  It  la  b«reby  declared  to  be  the  jxillry 
of  Congreea.  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
shiU  be,  tij  provide  for  a  program  of  agricul- 
tural land  development  In  the  Stat«  of  Aln.skA 
which  will  assist  agricultural  [)roducerB  tu 
develop  and  utilize  more  effectively  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  State's  land  resources 
for  agricultural  purpo  »*» 

Swr.  3  The  Secretary  of  AgrliMilture  Is 
hereby  authoriecd  to  formulate  and  carry 
out  a  land  development  p>rograin,  which 
subject  to  such  terms  and  condltiritia  as  the 


Secretary  determines  will  beat  effectuate  the 

policy  and  pur;jo6e  expressed  in  section  2  of 
this  Act,  shall  provide  for  the  making  of  pay- 
menu  or  grants  to  agricultural  producers  In 
the  SUil«  of  AlaiLka  for  carrying  out  apeclfled 
farmland  deveK>pment  or  treatment  meas- 
ures Including,  IJut  not  limited  to.  clearing. 
draining,  sh.iping  and  otherwise  condition- 
ing land  for  the  production  of  crops  or  for 
pasture 

.Sec  4.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  within 
the  uniouuts  of  such  appropriations  as  may 
be  provided  therefor  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments or  other  urr.mgemenUi  extending  for 
a  period  of  years  with  producers  determined 
by  him  to  h.tve  control  of  the  farms  and 
ranches  co\ered  thereby. 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  is  authorleed  and  di- 
rected Ui  l.ssue  such  rules  and  reguhitlons  as 
m.iy  t)€  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provlsl  >n8 
of  this  Act. 

Sec  6  In  c.^rrylng  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  utilize  the  conv 
mlttei«  established  pursuant  to  section  8ib> 
I  r  ti.c  Soil  Cjriservatl.m  and  E>omestlc  Allot- 
ment Act,  a-s  amended. 

Sec  7.  nicre  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  Umltatlons. 
.'uch  sums  ;is  may  be  uecessiuy  to  carry  out 
this  Art:  Prnvtdrd.  That  the  toUl  cost  of  the 
program  (excluding  administrative  costs) 
shall  not  exceed  tl  250  000  and  for  any  pro- 
gram year  payments  shall  not  exceed 
$126000  Ihe  program  authorized  by  this 
Act  hhall  be  m  additi  m  to,  and  not  In  sub- 
stitution of.  other  |,rograms  in  the  St.ite  of 
Al.isk.1  authorized  by  any  other  Act. 


FACIIinES  F(  R  FNPORCEMENT  OP 
CUSTOMS  AND  IMMIGRATION 
LAWS.  TO  INCREASE  AMOUNTS 
AUTHORIZED    TO    BE    EXPENDED 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Ch  VE'l,  by  request,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
net  entitled  An  a?t  to  provide  better  fa- 
(•  lilies  for  the  enforcement  of  the  cus- 
tom.s  and  immir  ration  lawr."  to  increa.'C 
the  amounts  authorized  to  be  expended. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  compara- 
l.ve  print  showing  changes  in  existing 
law  made  by  this  proposed  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Rfcobd. 

Tlie  VICE  I  Rp:SIDENT.  Tlie  bill  will 
be  roc.ived  and  appropriately  referred; 
an.l.  wit'.io  It  objection,  the  comparative 
print  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  s  2806)  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled An  act  to  provide  better  facilities 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  customs  and 
1mm  t,'ratlon  laws,"  to  increaee  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  expended,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kesr  (for  Mr  Chavez*. 
by  reauct.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
it",  title,  and  referred  to  Uie  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Tlie  comparative  print  presented  by 
Mr.  Kerr  is  as  follows: 

CoMPARATivr    Pkint    Showing     Chances    ii» 
ExwTiNG    Law    Made    bt    PmoPO.CD    Bn  L 
Changes    In    ex.stlng    law    proposed    to   be 

made  by  the  bill  are  shovkii  as  follows  (exlst- 

irii;   1 VA    {ir op  )«ed   to  he  omitted   Is  enclosed 

In  brarkefa   new  mntter  In  Italic!  : 

^c-r    OF    TNE    2«,     19  11     AS    AMFNnED     (19    V£C 
881 

T-i  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  customs 
and  Immigration  laws  along  the  Canadian 
and  Mexican  borders  and  to  provide  better 
facilities  for  such  enforcement  at  points 
along  such  borders  at  which  no  Federal  cr 
other   buildings  adapted  or  suitably   located 
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for  the  purpose  are  available,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
are  hereby  authorised  to  expend,  from  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  general  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  Customs  and  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Services,  re- 
spectively, the  necessary  amounts  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  the  erection  of  btilld- 
ings,  sheds,  and  office  quarters,  including  llv- 
uig  quarters  for  officers  where  none  are  other- 
wise available:  Provided,  CThat  the  total 
amount  which  may  be  so  expended  for  any 
one  project,  for  the  use  of  one  department, 
including  the  cost  of  the  site,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed §40,000,  and  that  where  quarters  are 
so  erected  or  facilities  so  provided  for  the 
Joint  use  of  the  Customs  and  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Services  the  com- 
bined cost  charged  to  the  two  appropriations 
concerned  shall  not  exceed  $80,000  for  any 
one  project.  Including  the  site.]  That  the 
total  amount  ^Dhich  may  be  ao  expended  for 
any  one  project,  including  the  site,  shall  not 
exceed  $100,000,  and  that  where  the  project 
ts  for  the  joint  use  of  the  Customs  Service 
and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  the  combined  cost  of  the  project,  in- 
cluding the  site,  shall  be  charged  to  the  tico 
appropriations  concerned. 


MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  CER- 
TAIN ELDERLY  PEOPLE  WITHODT 
INVESTIGATION  PRIOR  TO  CER- 
TIFICATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Young],  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett  1,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act  which  would  provide 
that  older  persons  seeking  help  under 
State  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
programs  would  not  be  subject  to  in- 
vestigation prior  to  certification  for  care. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  simple  state- 
ment under  oath  as  to  his  financial  sta- 
tus must  be  presumed  to  be  accurate  in 
determining  an  older  person's  eligibility 
for  care  under  State  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  programs  using  funds  pro- 
vided through  the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  Ef- 
fective date  for  the  new  provision  would 
be  October  1.  States  not  complying 
after  that  date  would  be  ineligible  for 
Federal  grants-in-aid  under  the  act. 

Adoption  of  this  proposal  will  remove 
a  psychological  barrier  for  lower-income 
people  over  65  who,  while  otherwise  in- 
dependent, may  need  help  from  the  State 
in  obtaining  medical  care.  It  will  tend 
also  to  accelerate  the  speed  with  which 
needs  of  these  persons  are  met. 

The  persons  whom  the  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  programs  are  de- 
signed to  help  are  honest  and  proud 
people.  If  the  Nation's  senior  citizens 
cannot  be  trusted  to  accurately  report 
their  income  and  assets  in  application  for 
help,  the  country  as  a  whole  is  in  serious 
trouble. 

This  proposal  would.  In  essence,  apply 
the  same  presumption  of  honesty  on  the 
part  of  citizens  as  Is  employed  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  care 
program  and  the  income  tax. 

While  there  Is  no  evidence  that  people 
requesting  care  under  the  State  medical 
assistance  for  the  ag:ed  programs  have 
been  subject  to  humiliating  Investiga- 
tion, many  senior  citizens  fear  that  It 
might  happen  and  resent  the  Idea  of  a 
caseworker  embarrassing  them  In  their 


own  neighborhoods.  It  is  to  prevent 
such  a  possibility  that  this  proposal  has 
been  made. 

Under  present  law.  States  are  encour- 
aged to  develop  medical  assistance  pro- 
grams for  those  normally  able  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  needs  who  would  be 
unable,  however,  to  meet  the  cost  of 
serious  Illness.  It  was  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  these  persons  should  be 
helped,  as  needed,  without  being  forced 
onto  public  assistance  rolls  or  subjected 
to  pauperization.  From  50  to  80  percent 
of  the  funds  required  by  a  State  for  the 
program  are  available  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Most  State  plans  provide  that  persons 
whose  income  and  assets  fall  below  a 
specifl  -cl  level  shall  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits. The  State  now  may  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  investigation  to 
determine  Income  and  assets  before  pro- 
viding help.  This  would  not  be  possible 
after  approval  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. Instead  the  applicant's  word 
would  have  to  be  accepted  as  presump- 
tion of  his  financial  qualification. 

The  proposal  would  in  no  way  alter 
the  States  right  to  determine  the  In- 
come level  or  other  standards  necessary 
to  make  a  person  eligible  for  help.  Nor 
would  it  Interfere  with  the  States  right 
to  prosecute  or  recover  funds  in  case  of 
fraud. 

In  Illinois,  individuals  with  annual  in- 
comes under  $1,800  and  couples  with  in- 
comes under  $2,400  are  eligible  for  the 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  program 
if  their  assets  do  not  exceed  $1,800  and 
$2,400  respectively.  Not  counted  as  as- 
sets for  this  purpose  are  a  homestead, 
regardless  of  value;  personal  property; 
an  automobile;  $1,000  of  life  insurance; 
or  $1,000  of  tools  used  in  earning  income. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
se  it  that  the  bill  be  permitted  to  lie  on 
the  table  for  2  additional  days  for  co- 
sponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  He 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  bill  (S.  2811)  amending  title  I  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  require 
that,  in  the  administration  of  State 
programs  for  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  established  pursuant  to  such  title, 
a  statement  of  a  claimant  for  assistance 
under  any  such  program  with  regard  to 
his  financial  staus  shall.  If  made  imder 
oath,  be  regarded  as  factually  correct  for 
purposes  of  determining  his  eligibility 
for  assistance  under  such  programs,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  DiKKSKN  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


LINCOLN  BOYHOOD  NATIONAL  ME- 
MORIAL, IND.— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2470)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Lincoln  Boyhood  Na- 
tional Memorial  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 


and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R. 
2470)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial  in 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  reconunend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment numbered  1. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows : 

In  Ueu  of  the  language  inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  stuns  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  not 
more  than  $1,000,000,  of  which  not  more  than 
$75,000  shall  be  expended  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  or  inter^ts  in  land,"  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Alan   Biblz, 
Clinton  P.  Andekson, 
Ernest  Ohitkning, 
Henkt  DwoasHAK. 

Ck>KI>ON    AlXOTT, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Watne  N.  Aspinall, 
J.  T.  BuTHxaroxD. 
Lio  W.  O'BxizN. 
John  P.  Satlok, 
J.  Edoax  Chxnoweth, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port is  signed  by  each  of  the  conferees 
for  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and 
places  a  limitation  of  $75,000  on  the 
amount  of  money  which  can  be  spent  for 
the  purchase  of  land  for  the  national 
memorial.  With  that  exception,  the 
bill  is  as  passed  by  the  Senate  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
Senate  today  accepted  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  2470.  the  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Lincoln  Boy- 
hood National  Memorial  In  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

My  Hoosier  colleague,  Congressman 
WmriELD  Denton,  and  I  have  been  work- 
ing together  to  get  this  legislation  passed 
by  the  Congress  since  early  In  January 
of  1961. 

The  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Me- 
morial will  be  Indiana's  first  national 
pu-k.  It  will  be  located  in  Silencer 
County,  Ind.,  and  will  include  the  old 
Tom  Lincoln  farm  on  Pigeon  Creek 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  from  the 
time  he  was  7  until  he  was  21  years  old. 
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During  the  time  that  Lincoln  lived  in 
Indlazm,  his  mother,  Nancy  Hanks  Lin- 
coln died.  Her  grave  Is  also  located  on 
the  land  which  will  become  part  of  this 
new  national  park. 

When  young  Abraham  Lincoln  moved 
to  southern  Indiana,  this  area  was  a 
meeting  place  between  North  and  South. 
As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
John  M.  Kelley  stated  In  a  letter  x) 
Chairman  Aspinau.,  oI  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Had  the  Llncolns  gone  directly  from  Ken- 
tucky to  IlllnoU  It  l8  probable  that  the 
boys  ■outhern  experience  might  have  been 
wholly  submerged,  and  with  It  hla  capacity, 
later  so  evident,  to  understand  and  sym- 
pathuse  with  the  southern  mind  and  heart. 
These  formative  years  In  southern  Indiana 
gave  Abraham  Lincoln  a  perspective  that 
combined  element*  of  both  major  sections 
of  the  Nation  that  he  would  one  day  be 
called  upon  to  preserve.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  believe  that  only  this  early  experience 
could  have  prepared  him  to  meet  so  success- 
fully the  supreme  challenge  which  destiny 
thrust  upon  him  In  1860. 

I  pledged  to  the  people  of  Indiana 
that  I  would  work  until  legislation  gave 
proper  recognition  to  Lincoln's  boyhood 
home.  This  pledge  I  have  faithfully 
kept. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues Senator  Bibi^  and  Senator  An- 
derson and  the  other  members  of  the 
Interior  Committee  for  their  a.ssistance 
In  this  legislation. 


Many  of  them  came  from  landB  of  oppres- 
sion, poverty,  and  economic  and  social  ata^- 
natlon.  They  were  plain,  religious  folks  to 
whom  home.  fanUly,  and  church  meant 
everything.  To  them.  America  was  a  land  of 
gr>lden  opportunity,  not  necessarily  to  pile 
up  wealth,  but  to  earn  a  living,  to  live  their 
Uvea  In  freedom,  to  raise  a  family  America 
became  the  great  melting  pot. 

The  adjustments  were  not  always  easy 
FVr  many,  poverty  was  a  problem  as  long  as 
they  lived.  But  to  Uiem.  life  In  America 
niijre  than  cjmpeix&ated  for  what  we  now 
would  coll  hardships. 

They  worked  In  the  mines  and  factories 
They  tolled  long  hours;  they  were  often  ex- 
ploited and  misled.  But  they  built  the 
America  we  know  today  T:;ey  thrived,  and 
filled  our  cities  and  villages  and  farms 
They  raised  sons  wh)  grew  up  to  run  the 
N.itlono  bu.^lnesses  and  went  off  to  war 
when  their  country  called.  From  pu.shcartfl 
they  started  the  enterprises  whose  prosperity 
we  enjoy  today 

Now  they  are  vanl«h!n»  fr-'-m  the  scene, 
and  with  them  goes  a  111  tie  jf  the  apprecia- 
tion of  America. 

We  second  and  third  .md  fourth  genera- 
tion Americans  take  their  place  In  shaping 
the  alTalrs  of  our  cummunltles  and  SUtes 
and  the  Nation. 

We  stin  need  tn  match  a  little  of  the  work 
and  sacrlflces.  toll  and  sweat,  lausrhter  and 
tears,  that  the  people  Invested  In  us 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

Addre.ss  by  him  entitled  "US.  Role  In  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  Effect  on  Our  Foreign 
Policy"  before  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Springfield.  Oreg.,  October  11.  1961. 

Remarka  by  him  at  the  Portland  State 
College  Convocation.  Portland,  Oreg  .  No- 
vember 20.  1961. 


FIRST-GENERATION  AMERICANS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  Interesting  editorial,  from  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Dally  Republican  Times,  of 
Ottawa.  111.,  on  •'Vanishing  Americans." 
It  pays  fitting  tribute  to  first-generation 
Americans,  and  speaks  eloquently  of 
what  the  immigrants  have  meant  to  the 
Americans  and  what  America  has  meant 
to  the  immigrants. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  iwint  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vanishing  AsnniTCANs 

The  disappearance  of  more  and  m^re  first- 
generation  Americana  leaves  a  void  In  our 
Nation's  life  These  were  the  people  who 
mUp'ated  to  this  country  from  naany  lands — 
Italy.  Prance.  Qemuuiy.  Ireland,  the  BaUans. 
They  brought  with  them  an  appreciation  of 
this  our  land  that  we  are  aomeUmes  apt  to 
f<^rget. 


L-\RAMIE      WOOL      PROCESSING     L 
WAREHOUSING  CORP. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  the  creation  of  an 
Interesting  new  corporation  in  Laramie. 
Wyo.  It  is  a  wool  proce.'?sing  plant. 
This  is  an  innovation  in  the  We.st.  We 
call  It  a  design  to  process  wool  and  clean 
wool  before  it  Is  shipped  the  lone.  2.000- 
mlle  journey  to  the  ea.^tern  textile  mar- 
kets Until  now,  nearly  half  of  the 
weight  of  wool  shipped  has  l>een  due  to 
the  grease  and  the  dirt  In  the  wool,  and 
of  course  the  resultant  additional  trans- 
portation charges  have  been  to  the 
detriment  of  the  wool^owers  them- 
selves. 

With  the  commencement  of  this  new 
operation  in  Laramie,  we  have  hopes 
that  it  will  open  up  a  vast  new  develop- 
ment in  connection  with  wool  proce.ssinK 
all  through  the  West,  and  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  wool  industry  and  wool- 
growing  in  general  to  return  to  their 
former  days  of  prosperity. 

My  tribute  goes  to  the  president  of 
this  new  Laramie  corporation.  Jim  Bur- 
ton, to  his  board  of  directors,  and  to  the 
business  groups  and  wool  interests  which 
have  had  the  imagination  to  tmdertake 
this  worthwhile  experiment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  newspaper  article  describ- 
ing the  operation  of  this  woolgrowing 
plant  in  Laramie.  The  article  was  pub- 
lished on  February  2  in  the  Laramie 
I>ally  Boomerang. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wool    Mnx    OrtTna    Advantack    n»    Clxan 
SmrputG 

Western  sheepmen  wont  have  to  send 
their  wocls  to  the  New  England  processing 
eentere  any  more — a  new  organlxatlon  has 
sprouted  at  their  doorstep. 


Established  as  a  aenrlce  facility,  the  Lara- 
mie Wool  Processing  ft  Wareboualng  Corp. 
has  oeen  In  operation  atxnit  4  months. 

"We're  not  In  operation  to  buy  large  clips 
of  wools  outright."  said  J.  V.  Burton,  presi- 
dent and  execuUve  manager  ot  the  plant. 
"We  wurk  on  a  fee  basis  for  eaitem  mills 
and  woolgrowers  In  this  part  erf  the  country 
They  are  tlie  customers.  We  work  for  them 
as  the  processor." 

And  the  potential  Is  great,  according  to 
Burt4in.  He  noted  the  plant  la  aet  up  now  to 
operate  on  a  lO-mllUon-pound  baela  annu- 
ally, but  that  54  million  pounds  are  available 
each  year  In  the  area. 

■We  can  expe<t  to  meet  that  potential," 
BurUjn  stated.  'We  have  the  space  avail- 
able and  other  conditions  are  excellent  " 

Tlie  plant  Itself  was  purchased  from  Pa- 
cific Fruit  Express  Co..  which  had  used  It  for 
Ice  sturaee  and  servicing  refrigerated  rail 
cars  for  cr<Jss-coimtr>'  runs.  It  contains 
lOO.OOO  square  feet  of  usable  fioor  space,  part 
of  which  U  divided  Into  60-  by  100-foot  rooms 
for  separate  storage. 

There's  an  addlUonal  74  acres  adjacent  to 
the  structure  for  outside  storage  or  Indus- 
trial expansion. 

But  Its  location  Is  the  key  to  the  enUre 
operation.  Its  on  the  main  line  of  the  east- 
west  transcontinental  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
utlerliig  advaiitageous  prlvUegea  on  woul 
shipments    In   either   direction. 

Laramie  is  located  equally  well  for  the 
collection  or  concentration  of  woola  by  truck 
from  the  shearing  pens  and  area  ware- 
h')usc,s  df.sirlng  further  processing  of  their 
stored  wools  It  Is  bisected  by  east-west 
transcontinental  highway  US.  80  and  north- 
south  U  a.  87  which  extends  from  Montana 
to  Texas. 

The  plant  als(^  boasts  a  strategic  nou target 
locution  for  Tiipld  defense  center  distribution 
of  goods. 

These  transporUitlon  advantages  can  be 
used  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  customers. 
BurUm  p>olnted  out. 

"It's  the  amount  of  clean  wool  that  deter- 
mines value  and  profit."  he  said.  "We  now 
can  offer  growers  the  advantage  of  shipping 
scoured  wool  In  greater  bulk  to  the  eastern 
mllU,  thus  filling  rail  cars  with  baled,  clean 
wool  and  getting  the  benefit  of  bulk  rates. 
The  same  advantages  apply  for  the  eastern 
mUl.s 

"We  are  also  In  a  position,  with  our  storage 
facilities,  of  eliminating  a  lot  of  the  'guessti- 
mates' In  estimating  wool  shrinkage.  We  can 
supply  reliable  marketing,  supply,  demand. 
and  price  ran'^e  facts.  We  can  eliminate  un- 
acceptable grading  by  the  growers  and  the 
lack  of  classification  and  separation  of  wool 
types 

•  The  intervening  2.000  miles  between  west- 
em  wool  production  and  the  eastern  mill 
consumption  has  been  a  barrier  that  has 
caused  many  of  the  planned  corrective  efTorts 
to  f:iU."  Burton  went  on  to  aay.  "We  are  In 
a  position  to  do  something  about  this  and 
It  looks  like  we  are  being  accepted." 

The  Laramie  plant  presently  can  process 
1.500  to  1.800  pounds  of  grease  wool  per  hotir. 
The  m.ichlnes  open  up  the  wools  and  get  out 
loose  dirt  before  the  scouring  bowls  take 
over.  Hot  water  with  detergents  added  clean 
the  wool  before  It  goes  through  two  rinse 
bowls  The  clean  wool  then  Is  dried  and 
baled  for  shipment. 

The  plant  is  operaUng  with  one  such  unit 
but  space  has  been  set  aside  for  four  addi- 
tional units  which  can  be  installed  as  vol- 
ume Increafes. 

Burton  reported  the  plant  can  do  custom 
scouring  and  blending  of  wools  to  meet 
specifications  of  eastern  buyers.  "We  already 
have  done  aoaae  of  this  and  undoubtedly  will 
have  an  Increase  In  such  requesta."  he  aald. 

"niere  Is  nothing  exactly  like  this  new 
plant  m  the  West."  the  manager  eCated.  "It 
la  unique  because  several  ot  the  aervloee  It 
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offers  to  woolgrowers  are  new  and  woolgrow- 
ers obtain  the  highest  possible  prices  for 
their  wools. 

"The  plant  prepares  wool.  It  scours  wool,  it 
sells  wool  for  woolgrowers  and  mills  both  in 
Uie  grease  wool  and  the  scoured  wool  state. 
It  Is  not  the  policy  of  the  plant  to  go  out 
and  actively  buy  wool  for  Its  own  account. 

"Each  clip  of  wool  Is  handled  according  to 
the  specific  wishes  of  the  owner  and  he 
alone  decides  what  we  do  with  his  product." 

Advantages  for  the  grower?  Burton  listed 
these: 

Tlie  corporation  can  demonstrate  substan- 
tial freight  savings  on  prepared  and  scoured 
wools  coming  Into  the  Laramie  plant  either 
In  transit  or  of  local  origins. 

Wools  will  be  sold  on  their  Individual  mer- 
its only  and  the  butter  managed  bands  will 
be  rewarded  according  to  their  practices. 

The  Laramie  pla.at  will  be  helping  to  es- 
tablish a  more  orderly  marketlnn;  system. 

Smaller  growers  v/lU  receive  the  same  con- 
sideration and  mf.rket  benefits  as  larger 
growers. 

As  soon  as  expedient  the  company  hopes  to 
ofTer  at  cost  an  effclent  service  for  culling 
and  grading  ewe  and  yearling  flocks  for  uni- 
formity of  wool  an<l  lambs.  By  this  service 
defective  wools,  off- type  wools  and  Inefficient 
ewes  will  be  ellmlnited  from  the  flocks  and 
this  will  lncrea.se  the  values  of  the  products 
of  the  sheep  enterprise. 

Increased  volume  of  scouring  Is  not  the 
only  growth  potential  for  the  corporation. 
one  officer  said.  He  noted  the  possibility  ex- 
ists that  expanslor.  can  be  made  Into  the 
other  aspects  of  wool  processing — combing 
and  eventually  the  manufacturing  phase. 

"WeYe  p>erhaps  dreaming  a  bit  here,"  he 
said,  "but  we  can't  discount  the  fact  that 
the  possibility  exist?.  It  would  be  a  wonder- 
ful Industry,  and  a  very  logical  one.  for 
Laramie" 


TRADE  WITH  JAPAN 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  is  now 
in  Japan,  on  a  very  important  mission.  I 
believe.  I  hope  that  two  articles  re- 
cently published  in  the  Washington 
Po.st — one  on  February  3,  and  the  other 
on  February  4 — will  be  called  to  his 
attention.  Tliesc  articles  call  attention 
to  a  sentiment  in  Japan  which  is  quite 
distressing. 

The  headline  of  the  first  article  Is 
"Feelings  Are  Hurt — Second  Fiddle 
Trade  Role  Feared  by  Japanese." 

Tlic  subheadin?  of  the  article,  which 
appears  on  the  following  page,  is  "Jap- 
anese Fear  E>esei-tion  by  United  States 
Following  Troth  With  Inner  Six." 

The  article  refers  to  the  clouds  that 
Japan  sees  on  tt.e  horizon.  Including  a 
"belief  that  with  the  passage  of  the  new 
trade  bill,  the  United  States  will  enter 
into  an  exclusive  dialogue  with  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries,  making  restric- 
tive deals  that  vlll  leave  Japan  out  In 
the  cold. 

The  article  states  that  Japan  does  feel 
left  out.  and  that  some  In  Japanese 
Cabinet  circles  ft-el  that  they  have  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  face.    The  article  states : 

America  speaks  to  Europe,  not  to  its  sec- 
ond largest  trading  partner. 

And  so  forth.  The  headline  of  the 
.second  article  is  "Japan  Mystified  by 
U  S.  Policy."    The  article  states.  In  part: 

Recent  American  actions,  therefore,  which 
seem  In  Japanese  eyes  to  run  counter  to 
those  principles,  leave  top  level  Japanese  In 
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business  and  government  baffled  and  mi- 
happy.  They  wonder  if  the  very  foundations 
of  t^e  relationship  are  being  pulled  down. 

Finally  the  following  Is  stated  in  the 
article : 

But  if  the  United  States  cannot  meet 
Japanese  appeals,  It  could  conceivably  com- 
fort official  and  business  leaders  by  appear- 
ing to  accord  Japanese  problems  more  con- 
cern. The  Japanese  are  worried,  and  would 
be  happier  if  the  Americans  held  their  hand 
and  worried  along  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  trade  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Congress  provides  for  the  most- 
favored -nation  policy.  If  that  is  adopt- 
ed, it  will  leave  us  in  the  position  of 
agreeing  to  accord  to  all  other  nations 
besides  the  Common  Market  Six  the 
same  reductions  in  tariflfs  or  other  bar- 
riers as  are  agreed  to  by  them;  but  it 
does  not  require  us  to  make  with  the 
Common  Market  an  agreement  which 
would  oblige  them  to  do  the  same  thing. 

I  intend  to  submit,  in  due  course,  an 
amendment  which  will  require  that  any 
agreement  we  make  with  the  Common 
Market  shall  carry  the  most-favored- 
natlon  policy,  along  with  that  agreement, 
so  as  to  make  clear  to  our  good  friends 
in  the  Common  Market  Six  that  they. 
too,  have  a  world  responsibility  in  these 
days  of  the  cold  war — on  the  brink  of  a 
hot  war — and  that  they,  too,  should  take 
into  account  the  economic  needs  of 
Japan,  inasmuch  as  Japan  is  the  only 
great  power  in  the  Far  East;  and  If 
Japan  should  fall,  because  of  economic 
disaster,  that  would  be  a  tragedy  of  the 
first  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, under  the  3-minute  limitation,  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  articles  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the   Washington  Post,  Peb.  3,   1962] 

Feelings  Are  Hurt — Second-Fiddle  Tr.*de 

Role  Feared  by  Japanese 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

ToKTo. — Japan's  Government  officials  and 
business  leaders  are  suffering  a  bad  case  of 
nerves,  hurt  feelings  and  bewilderment  about 
American  trade  policy. 

Their  acute  unhapplness.  understandable 
even  if  aomewhat  Irrational,  comes  from  the 
thought  that  Uncle  Sam's  eyes  are  so  fixed 
on  American  relationships  with  the  Common 
Market  that  Japan  risks,  as  the  current 
phrase  has  It.  "being  lost  in  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  Pacific." 

On  the  downward  swing  of  a  massive  eco- 
nomic readjvistment  imposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  cool  off  the  nation's  superheated 
economy — the  Japanese  substitute  for  a  busi- 
ness cycle  recession — the  country's  leaders 
would  be  jumpy  as  cats  In  any  event.  The 
new  dimension  to  their  nervousness  comes 
from  a  series  of  American  actions  which 
look  like  a  restu'gence  of  protectionism,  dis- 
crimination against  Japanese  goods  and  ex- 
clusive in«occupatlon  with  commerce  In  the 
Atlantic  community. 

To  understand  the  current  case  of  the  jit- 
ters It  must  be  remembered  that  Japan 
Is  as  obeessed  by  Issues  oS  Its  export  trade 
as  Brooklyn  tised  to  he  by  the  DcMdgers.  As 
the  saj^ng  goes.  U  you  want  to  talk  in  Wash- 
ington, you  have  to  talk  politics;  In  Tokyo 


If  you  want  to  talk,  you  talk  about  trade. 
For  Japan's  remarkable  eqMrlnient,  to  bring 
04  million  people  in  a  country  the  slae  of 
Montana  to  a  decent  life  by  peaceful  means, 
the  only  solution  Is  a  system  based  on  the 
vastest  exchange  of  goods  with  the  world. 

A  third  of  Japan's  trade  Is  with  the  United 
States  and,  after  Canada,  Japan  is  the 
United  States'  largest  trading  partner.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  adverse  trade  balance 
for  Japan  with  the  United  States  runs,  as  it 
did  in  1961,  to  91  blUlon.  and  when  "Big 
Brother"  begins  to  take  measures  that  look 
like  further  restrictions  on  Japan's  exports, 
the  word  for  the  result  Is  consternation. 

What  Japan  sees  as  storm  clouds,  If  not 
tjrphoons,  Is  built  of  these  droplets: 

Tariff  Commission  consideration  of  an  8',^- 
cents-per-pound  equalization  fee  on  cotton 
goods  Imports  (to  adjust  for  world  prices  as 
against  the  price  at  which  cotton  is  sold  In 
the  American  market). 

The  cessation  of  American  ptirchasers  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  of  fertilizer  In  Japan  for  economic 
assistance  to  Korea,  Indian  and  other  Asian 
countries  ($170  million  worth  In  1960.  about 
$50  million  last  year  and  presumably  none 
thl.«!  year) . 

A  belief  that  with  the  passage  of  the  new 
trade  bill,  the  United  States  will  enter  into 
an  exclusive  dialogue  with  the  Common 
Market  countries,  making  restrictive  deals 
that  will  leave  Japan  out  In  the  cold. 

Reports  of  agitation  In  the  United  States 
for  buy-American  and  ship-American  poli- 
cies, and  against  Japanese  goods. 

It  does  not  help  much  to  point  out  that 
even  if  the  S'/^-cent  tariff  Is  added.  Japanese 
Imports  will  not  be  grievously  hurt.  In.'iS- 
much  as  only  6  or  7  percent  of  Japanese 
cotton  goods  imported  to  the  United  States 
are  crude  and  unfinished,  the  rest  consisting 
of  finished  goods  or  clothing  where  the  price 
of  the  cotton  content  is  not  Important. 

Nor  does  it  help  to  explain — as  It  certainly 
has  not  been  adequately  or  widely  explained 
until  President  Kennedy's  message  of  Janu- 
ary 25  on  the  Trade  Expansion  Act — that 
U.S. -Common  Market  negotiations  will  fol- 
low the  most-favored-natlon  principle,  so 
that  tariff  reductions  both  In  America  and 
In  Europe  will  benefit  Japan  as  well. 

SUSPICION  remains 

The  suspicion  remains  and  grows  almost 
to  an  obsession.  The  Japanese  feel  left  out; 
in  some  Cabinet  circles.  Indeed,  there  Is  even 
a  sense  of  loss  of  face.  America  speaks  to 
Europe,  not  to  its  second  Urgeet  trading  part- 
ner. High  hopes  were  left  by  the  United 
States-Japanese  Cabinet-level  conferences 
here  last  November,  but  favorable  develop- 
ments have  not  materialized — indeed  the 
trend  seems  to  run  the  other  way. 

So  far,  the  pocketbook  Injuries  to  Japan 
have  not  been  serious,  but  wounds  to  the 
feelings  have  been.  In  a  sense,  the  United 
States  has  been  guilty  more  In  bad  man- 
ners than  bad  actions.  But  manners.  In 
Japan,  are  Important. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  4,  IB63] 

Spoiled    bt    Histoxt — Japan    Mtsthted    bt 

U.S.  Polict 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 
Tokyo. — Since  the  end  of  the  American 
occupation  of  Japan,  this  nation's  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States  has  been  stis- 
talned  by  a  pair  of  cardinal,  basic  assump- 
tions : 

1.  The  United  States  applauds,  welcomes, 
encourages  the  sensational  economic  prog- 
ress of  Japan,  which  is  moving  forward  at  a 
rate  probably  unrivaled  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

2.  In  all  matters,  especially  those  eco- 
nomic, and  in  defense  against  the  Commu- 
nist menace  of  Red  China.  Am«1cs  stood  as 
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»  p«rtner  to  Japan  and  accepted  Japan  as  a 
flnt-cUM  partoar. 

Raccnt  Amarlcan  actlona.  therefore,  which 
••em  In  Japanaae  eyea  to  run  counter  to 
thoee  prlndplea.  leave  tof^-level  Japanese  In 
bxialneaa  and  foremment  baffled  and  un- 
happy. They  wonder  If  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  relatlonahlp  are  being  pulled 
down. 

To  say  that  the  Japanese  have  been  spoiled 
since  the  war — that  ererythlnc  which  should 
have  gone  wrong  for  them  went  right,  that 
they  lost  the  war  but  won  the  occupation — 
may  be  to  aid  In  understanding  the  situa- 
tion but  not  in  alleviating  It. 

To  explain  that  President  Kennedy  also 
has  a  political  problem  in  seeking  to  gain 
enactment  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  and 
must  make  some  compromises  with  Ameri- 
can textile  and  other  industries  challenged 
by  Japanese  Imports.  Is  to  appeal  to  the 
Japanese  mind,  when  his  worry  Is  Dot  there 
but  in  his  Innards. 

To  explain  that  some  American  moves, 
such  as  curbing  purchases  of  AID  goods  In 
Japan,  are  necessitated  by  America's  gold 
drain  is  to  evoke  a  reaction  of  wonderment; 
how  can  America  with  $168  billion  of  gold 
reserves  be  worried  when  Japan  has  only 
91.4  billion,  and  that  a  drop  from  lamt  year  s 
figures? 

To  recall  how  good  Japan's  trade  has  been 
with  the  United  States,  to  hold  out  hope  ol 
how  it  can  be  expected  to  grow  In  years  to 
come,  especially  under  the  new  trade  leg- 
islation. Is  to  encounter  the  reply  of  Vice 
President  Alben  Barkley's  constituent 
What  have  you  done  for  me  recently? 

In  Oovernment  circles  where  the  reasons 
and  explanations  may  be  well  understood 
there  Is  nevertheless  a  grave  concern  which 
extends  from  the  economic  to  the  political 
If  Japan's  current  economic  cutback  to  rec- 
tify its  overexpanded.  supercharged  eco- 
nomic boom  lasts  too  long,  and  if  further 
restriction  of  Japanese  Imports  to  the  United 
States  holds  down  recovery,  there  cl  uld  bt-  a 
worrisome  reaction  by  the  voters. 

The  elections  for  the  upper  house  come 
next  sununer.  There  Is.  to  be  sure,  no  dan- 
ger of  the  Socialists  upsetting  the  Tory  gov- 
ernment of  the  Liberal-Democratic  Party, 
but  a  sharp  Socialist  gain  could  not  be 
looked  on  with  any  complaisance.  Por  the 
Socialist  Party  Is  not,  in  the  Western  sense, 
a  loyal  opposition,  but  rather  a  revolutionary 
one  If  not  Moscow  or  Pelplng  controlled 
It  Is  nevertheless  Marxist  to  the  core  A  con- 
versation with  one  of  its  leaders  differs  only 
slightly  from  one  with  an  editor  of  the  Dally 
Worker 

And  hanging  over  the  head  of  Japanese 
politics  Is  the  emotional  yearning  for  China, 
the  mother  country.  If  trade  with  the 
United  States  la  a  bootless  game,  the  Social- 
ists can  argue,  why  not  turn  to  trade  with 
mainland  China.  The  economics  are  non- 
sensical, for  China  has  no  wherewithal  tu 
buy  what  Japan  can  sell,  but  the  psycho- 
logical appeal  Is  considerable.  The  political 
consequences  would  be  ugly 

Government  officials  propose,  privately,  a 
number  of  remedial  steps  for  the  United 
States  to  take  None,  however,  are  very  real- 
istic. In  that  they  dUregard  both  political 
pressures  In  America  on  the  trade  Issue  and 
the  need   to  correct  America's  gold  outflow 

But  If  the  United  States  cannot  meet 
Japanese  appeals.  It  could  conceivably  com- 
fort official  and  business  leaders  by  appear- 
ing to  accord  Japanese  problems  more  con- 
cern The  Japanese  are  worried,  and  would 
be  happier  If  the  Americans  held  their  hand 
and  worried  along  with  them. 


HOW   MANY   PEOPLE   HAVE   EVER 
LIVED   ON   EARTH? 

Mr    METCALP.      Mr.    President,   the 
February  1962  issue  of  Population  Bul- 


letin, published  by  the  Population  Ref- 
erence Bureau.  Is  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject: "How  Mariy  People  Have  Ever 
lived  on  Earth?" 

The  ai-ticle.  written  by  Editor  Robert 
C.  Cook,  is  based  on  estimates  prepared 
by  Fletcher  Wellemeyer,  a  consultant. 
and  Frank  Lonmer  of  American  Uni- 
versity. 

Demography  Is  a  relatively  new  sci- 
ence. An  answer  to  the  question  of  total 
population  must  of  course  be  based,  in 
part,  on  assumptions  and  guesses.  A 
reading  of  this  article  brings  home  the 
point  thiit  human  arithmetic  has  moved 
from  a  relatively  simple  exercise  in  ad- 
dition— Jind  occasionally  subtraction— 
to  one  of  geometric  protjrcssion 

Concludes  Editor  Cook: 

It  took  all  of  the  vast  reaches  of  time  to 
build  to<lay's  population  of  slightly  over 
3  billion  But  It  win  take  only  40  more 
years  for  population  to  reach  6  billion.  If 
the  present  growth  rates  remain  unchanged 
The  majcrlty  of  the  world's  people  still  live 
close  to  the  subsistence  level.  In  poverty 
and  squalor  reminiscent  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  If  the  demographic  transition  to  a 
balance  betwen  low  birth  and  death  rates 
could  be  ha-'teurd  In  the  '.ess-developed 
countries,  this  gulf  might  yet  be  bridged  In 
time   to    ivert   a    Malthustan   disaster 

Mr.  President  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  in.sert  the  text  of  this  article 
m  the  Rei  ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  thf  arlick- 
wa.s  ord'-red  to  be  printed  m  the  KEcoRn. 
as  foUov.-.s 

How  Ma.nt  Peopi.1  H*vx  Kvra  LrvED  on 

Easth' 

I  By  Robert  C  C<^ik  ) 

How  many  people  have  ever  been  born 
suicf  the  beginning  of  the  human  rare'' 

What  percenta*fe  does  the  present  world 
population  of  3  billion  represent  of  the  t^it.U 
number    )f  people  who  have  ever  lived? 

rhe.se  questions  are  frequently  a«ked  the 
Popu:atl()n  Reference  Bureau's  Information 
Service  Because  of  the  perennial  Interest 
and  because  of  the  credence  sometimes  given 
t  )  what  wuuld  seem  to  be  unrealistic  ap- 
j>ralsals,  this  Issue  presents  an  estimate  pre- 
p.ired  by  Fletcher  Wellemeyer.  manpower 
eduoatloi.  and  personnel  consultant  Wash- 
ington DC.  with  Prank  Lorlmer  of  Amer- 
ican University.  Washington.  DC  acting  as 
adviser  This  estimate,  based  on  certain  sta- 
ti.stical.  historic,  and  demotrraphic  assump- 
tions set  forth  In  an  appendix,  should  be  re- 
<.\rded  n»  no  more  than  a  reasonable  guess 
It  assumes  that  man  first  appeared  about 
600  000  veurs  ago,  a  date  which  has  been 
proposed  for  the  dawn  of  the  prehistoric  era 
However  this  date  obviously  Is  a  compromise 
HiithropoiogicaUy  speaking,  between  vary- 
i!i=C  exiri-mes 

Since  then.  It  Is  e.stlmated  that  about  77 
billion  babies  have  been  born  Thus.  t(xlay  .s 
population  of  approximately  3  billion  is 
abtHit  4  percent  of  that  number 

Absolutely  no  Information  exLifts  as  to  the 
size  and  distribution  of  prehistoric  [H'pula- 
tlons  I'resumably  they  were  not  large  nor 
very  widely  distributed  If  the  800000  BC 
date  l.s  accepted  as  a  sound  compromise  then 
only  alx^ut  I'i  billion  people — less  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  number  ever  born-^  are 
estimated  to  have  lived  before  6<X)0  B  C 

Anthrjp<ilotflsts  and  paleontologl.sts  differ 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  as  to  when 
man  first  walked  this  earth  Recent  discov- 
eries sUongly  Busittest  that  the  lifespan  of 
the  human  species  might  date  back  as  much 
as  3  million  years  However,  this  time  scale 
has  not  yet  been  accepted  by  ail  anthropolo- 
gists 


II  the  beginning"  actually  extended  a 
ml. lion  >ear8  prior  to  600000  B.C.,  the  esti- 
nvited  number  of  births  prior  to  6000  B  C. 
would  t>e  33  billion.  \nd  the  estimated  total 
number,  about  06  bl  lion. 

Prior  to  IS50.  historical  population  dsta 
are  very  scanty  for  every  part  of  the  world 
Despite  this  lack  of  knowledge,  ancillary  evi- 
dence exists  which  reveals  the  general  pat- 
tern of  human  growth.  Throughout  the 
thousands  of  centuries  which  preceded  the 
present  technological  age.  human  survival 
was  such  a  fmch-and-go  affair  that  high  fer- 
tility was  essential  to  balance  brutally  high 
mortality  The  human  female — a  relatively 
slow  breeder,  even  among  oianunals — had  to 
repr>Kiuce  somewhere  near  her  phjalologlcal 
limit  In  order  for  the  family,  the  clan,  the 
tribe  and  the  nation  to  survive. 

As  human  culture  developed  over  the  ages, 
the  chances  of  survival  tended  to  Improve. 
When  the  invention  of  agriculture  provided 
a  more  stable  food  supply,  the  base  was  laid 
for  the  maintenance  of  large  populations  and 
for  their  spread  InU)  new  areas.  However. 
high  death  rates  continued  to  check  popula- 
tion growth. 

Until  recently,  at  least  a  half  of  all  babies 
born  died  before  reaching  maturity.  Man's 
quest  for  some  formula  to  avert  death  in- 
cluded magic.  Incantations  and  prayers,  but 
none  of  these  had  shown  any  efflcacy  against 
the  major  killers.  Then,  with  the  advance  of 
mcxlern  science,  the  mortality  pattern  of  a 
million  years  was  broken. 

Jenner  s  draniatlc  discovery  of  vaccination 
for  smallpox  was  the  first  of  a  multitude  of 
discoveries  destined  to  defer  death,  especially 
In  infancy  and  childhood.  This  brilliant  ap- 
plication of  the  Bctentiflc  method  to  biology 
and  nieduine  together  with  Improved  agri- 
cultural technology,  better  transportation 
and  the  vast  and  complex  nexus  of  an  emerg- 
l:i(?  mUu.strlal  culture,  set  In  motion  forces 
which  drastically  lowered  death  rates  and 
thereby  greatly  Increased  the  efficiency  of  re- 
pr<>du  tlon  In  some  countries,  the  birth 
rnte  declined  also,  although  more  slowly  than 
the  death  rate  During  the  19th  century,  the 
industrial  countries  of  the  West  were  the 
ilrst  to  experience  the  transition  from  high 
t4>  1  iw  birth  and  death  rates.  This  transition 
l<M>k  about  150  years 

These  ep'x;hal  changes  profoundly  altered 
the  patterns  of  survival  and  population 
gr^iwth  In  th  j'-.e  countries  of  northern  Eu- 
rope and  North  America  which  were  the  first 
to  exploit  effectively  the  new  medical  dlscov- 
eri<>s.  life  expectancy  at  birth  rose  rapidly 
from  30  years  to  40.  then  to  50,  and,  by  1960. 
Ui  70  years  and  more.  Infant  mortality  de- 
clined dr:istlcany  now.  95  out  of  every  100 
babies  born  In  Western  Industrial  countries 
live  to  reach  adulthood. 

Although  the  power  to  defer  death  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  advances  in  man's  long  hls- 
t  -ry  It  has  been  the  principal  factor  In  the 
acceleration  In  the  rate  of  population  growth 
during  the  p.ist  century  Now.  public  health 
proifr.ims  re  ich  even  the  world's  most  re- 
nu>te  vlllnfjes.  and  death  rates  In  the  less 
developed  areas  are  falling  rapidly.  But  the 
tr:ullt!onally  high  birth  rates— so  essential 
to  offset  the  high  death  rates  of  even  the 
\ery  recent  past  remiln  high.  Thus,  popu- 
1. Ill' 1:1  growth  soars 

Therefore,  over  the  long  span  of  history, 
the  rate  of  population  growth  has  tended  to 
accelerate  -almn«t  imperceptibly  at  Prst; 
then  slowly,  and  recently,  st  a  rapid  clip 
By  the  beginning  of  the  ChrisUan  era,  200 
300  million  people  are  believed  to  have  lived 
on  earth  That  number  had  grown  to  some 
500  million  by  1650  Then  the  growth  curve 
took  a  sharp  upward  trend.  By  1860,  world 
population  was  more  than  1  billion.  Today. 
It  Is  over  3  billion. 

The  quickening  tempo  of  growth  Is  even 
more  dramatically  expressed  In  doubling 
time.  It  took  hundreds  of  thotisands  of 
years  for  world  population  to  reach  the 
quarter-billion    mark,   at   about    the    begin- 


ning of  the  Christian  era.  Over  10  centuries 
more  passed  before  that  number  reached  an 
estimated  half  billion.  It  took  only  200 
additional  years  to  reach  1  billion,  and  only 
8J  more  years— to  about  1930 — to  reach  2 
bllUon.  Population  growth  rates  are  still 
going  up.  During  all  of  the  eons  of  time — 
perhaps  as  long  as  2  million  years — the  hu- 
man r.ace  grew  to  its  present  total  of  3  billion. 
But  it  will  take  only  40  years  to  add  the 
next  3  billion,  according  to  United  Nations 
estimates.  In  certain  nations  and  larger 
areas,  populations  will  double  in  25  years 
or  even  less,  if  gnywth  rates  remain  un- 
changed. 

Tills  historical  review  traces  the  prolifera- 
tion of  the  human  species  through  three 
very  broad  tlmespans;  Period  I  extends  from 
600000  B.C.  to  6000  BC:  period  n  extends 
to  A.D.  1650;  and  period  III,  to  1962.  These 
time  periods  are  chosen  because  the  dates 
mark  important  epochs  In  man's  cultural 
development. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
not  all  portions  of  the  globe  experienced 
simultaneously  the  cultural  and  technologi- 
cal advances  which  mark  these  different 
stages  of  man's  history.  When  the  first 
European  settlement  was  established  In  Aus- 
tralia In  1788.  the  aborigines  there  were  in 
the  stone  age.  Even  today,  some  tribes  liv- 
ing In  New  Guinea  and  elsewhere  still  re- 
main at  that  level. 

PEXIOD    i:     THK    OU)     STONE    ACX 

Period  I  extends  from  600COO  to  6000  B.C. 
It  begins  early  In  the  Paleolithic  or  old  stone 
age  and  continues  *-o  the  beginning  of  the 
Neolithic  or  new  stone  age.  It  is  estimated 
that  during  this  period  numbers  grew  to 
about  5  million,  that  man's  birth  rate  was 
close  to  50  per  thousand,  and  that  there  was 
an  nprrcximate  totel  of  12  billion  births. 

Little,  If  anythlnp.  is  known  about  popu- 
lation size  during  tils  hunting  and  gather- 
ing stage  of  man's  existence.  The  total  land 
area  of  the  earth  Is  ipproxlmately  58  million 
square  miles.  It  seems  re.*«onable  to  assume 
that  not  more  than  20  million  square  miles 
could  have  been  used  successfully  by  the 
relatively  few  who  Inhabited  the  earth  at 
that  time.  The  consensus  of  comjsetent 
opinion  Indicates  that,  on  moderately  fertile 
soil  in  a  temperate  climate,  about  2  square 
miles  per  person  would  be  needed  for  a  hunt- 
ing and  gathering  eX)nomy. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  there  were  severe 
limitations  on  man's  numbers  during  this 
{jerlod;  and  that  his  life  cycle  and  average 
generation  were  much  shorter  than  they  are 
today.  Man  existed  for  the  most  part  In 
wanderltig  bands  in  order  to  survive.  Our 
ancient  ancestors  were  completely  subject  to 
all  the  vagaries  of  the  weather  and  the  eco- 
logicil  cycle  of  the  g.ame  animals  on  which 
their  existence  depended.  Pood  shortages 
were  usually  endemic,  and  the  ravages  of 
epidemics  were  roi.tlne.  although  the  wide 
dispersal  of  the  population  tended  to  localize 
these  hazards.  Nevertheless,  the  plctiu-e 
that  emerges  Is  one  in  which  births  and 
deaths  were  roughly  balanced,  with  births 
perhaps  holding  a  narrow  margin. 

THE    LONG    TIME3P.\N    OF    PBEIIISTORT 

Anthropologists  and  paleontologists  are 
gradually  putting  together,  piece  by  piece, 
tiie  great  Jli^snw  puzzle  that  Is  the  history  of 
enrly  man.  Dr.  T.  D.  Stewart.  Head  Curator 
of  the  Department  of  Anthropology.  National 
Museum,  In  Washington,  D.C..  points  out 
that  only  a  few  fossils  of  humans  who  lived 
In  this  period  have  been  found.  Neverthe- 
less, man's  long  time-scale  is  known  today 
with  far  greater  accuracy  than  ever  before, 
mainly  becnu  e  of  the  new  radioactive  dat- 
ing techniques.  According  to  Dr.  Stewart, 
new  discoveries  demand  new  theories  or  that 
existing   theories   be   adjusted. 

The  remains  of  Zinjanthropus.  recently 
found  In  the  Olduval  Gorge  of  Tanganyika 
by  L.  S.  B.  Leakey,  curator  of  the  Coryndon 


ICiueuffl,  Nairobi,  Kenya,  which  Leakey  be- 
lieves date  back  almost  2  million  years,  prob- 
ably do  not  represent  the  beginning  of  the 
line.  Zinjanthropus  has  been  called  man 
because  he  was  a  toolmaker  in  the  crudest 
sense.  Since  his  physical  form  represents  a 
very  early  stage  of  human  evolution.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  ■iwumw  so  early  a  beginning  for 
pivposes  of  estimating  human  population 
growth. 

However,  it  is  generally  believed  that 
"man"  had  reached  the  point  of  being  able 
to  make  simple  tools  and  to  talk  by  a  half 
million  or  even  a  million  years  ago.  Though 
he  presumably  emerged  much  earlier.  Homo 
sapiens  first  appeared  with  great  force  in 
Europe  sometime  between  25,000  and  30.000 
years  ago.  Very  little  is  known  about  where 
he  came  from  or  about  his  connection  with 
the  Neanderthal  people  who  were  one  of 
many  types  of  man  to  precede  him.  By 
20000  B.C.,  he  had  created  the  first  great 
art  in  human  history:  The  magnificent 
paintings  and  other  artifacts  found  In  cer- 
tain caves  in  southern  France  and  northern 
Spain.  He  engraved  and  carved  bone  and 
ivory  with  faithful  representations  of  his 
women  and  of  the  animals  he  knew  so  well : 
The  mammoth,  the  bison,  and  others.  These 
were  believed  to  have  had  magic  signifi- 
cance— to  bring  fertility  to  the  clan  and  suc- 
cess to  the  hunter. 

No  birth  rates  or  death  rates  have  ever 
been  found  on  the  walls  of  the  prehistoric 
caves.  Thus,  what  Is  the  puzzle  of  man  to 
the  anthropologist  and  the  paleontologist 
becomes  tlie  enigma  of  man  to  the  demog- 
rapher. A  United  Nations  report.  "Tlie 
Determinants  and  Consequences  of  Popula- 
tion Trends,"  published  In  1953.  presents  a 
comprehensive  eiu-vey  of  world  population 
through  the  whole  of  man's  history.  Readers 
are  referred  to  it  for  a  more  complete  his- 
torical survey  than  this  limited  space  per- 
mits.   The  report  states : 

"That  men,  using  tools,  have  been  living 
on  this  planet  for  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  years,  and  possibly  for  over  a  mil- 
lion years.  Is  proved  by  various  types  of  evi- 
dence. For  example,  the  definitely  human 
akeletal  remains  found  at  Choukoutlen. 
China,  in  aESoclation  with  artificial  stone 
and  bone  implements  and  possible  indica- 
tions of  the  use  of  fire,  were  deposited  during 
the  second  Inter^jlaclal  period,  or  earlier. 
There  Is  evidence,  also,  that  several  divergent 
types  of  men  emerged,  some  of  whom  had 
specialized  chnracterict  ics  which  place  them 
outside  the  ancestral  line  of  all  living  races 
today.  The  Neanderthal  people,  who  were 
domimint  in  Europe  during  the  last  (Wiirm) 
glaclatlon,  were  apparently  such  a  divergent 
race." 

PERIOD  II,     6000  D  C    TO  .^.D.  1650 

Starting  with  the  beginning  of  the  new 
stone  age,  this  period  extends  through  the 
bronze  and  iron  periods,  through  classical 
antiquity  and  the  Dark  Ages,  the  Renais- 
sance, and  the  Reformation.  It  is  estimated 
that  world  population  increased  100-fold 
during  the  period,  growing  from  5  million  to 
half  a  billion,  and  that  about  42  billion  births 
occurred. 

It  Is  believed  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
era  the  earth  was  still  very  sparsely  settled 
and  population  was  widely  dispersed.  Vast 
areas  of  the  globe  were  not  Inhabited,  partly 
because  the  last  glaclatlons  had  just  receded. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  man  began 
to  produce  food  instead  of  simply  consum- 
ing what  nature  had  laid  before  him.  In 
the  Near  Bast,  he  had  already  passed  the 
stags  of  the  most  primitive  village-farming 
communities  which  grew  out  of  the  earliest 
agriculture  with  Its  domestication  of  ani- 
mals. Some  of  these  ancient  communities 
developed  Into  the  earliest  known  urban  set- 
tlements. The  development  of  agriculture 
with  Its  settled  fanning  commimlty  spread 
to  other  areas  of  the  earth  during  this  pe- 


riod.   Eventually,  it  was  to  change  drastically 
man's  pattern  of  survival  and  his  way  of  life. 

The  earliest  scene  of  settled  village-farm- 
ing communities  appears  to  have  i!>een  in 
the  Near  Sa£t.  Robert  J.  Braidwood.  profes- 
sor of  the  Oriental  Institute  of  Chicago,  and 
field  director  of  the  Jarmo  project,  a  re- 
cently studied  archeologlcal  site  In  Iraq, 
says:  "It  is  probably  very  dlfflcult  for  us  now 
to  conceptualize  fully  (or  to  exaggerate)  the 
consequences  of  the  first  appearance  of  effec- 
tive food  production.  The  whole  range  of 
human  existence,  from  the  biological  (in- 
cluding diet,  demography,  disease,  and  so  on) 
through  the  cultural  (social  organization, 
politics,  religion,  esthetics,  and  so  forth) 
bands  of  the  spectrum  took  on  completely 
new  dimensions." 

Braidwood  described  the  hilly  piedmont 
and  Intermontane  regions  surrotmding  the 
great  "fertile  crescent"  which  starts  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers, 
sweeps  around  to  the  north  to  touch  south- 
ern Turkey  and  Syria,  then  curves  south  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Into 
Egjpt.  One  radloactlve-carbon  date  sug- 
gests thr»t  this  development  was  well  ad- 
vanced by  4000  B.C. 

Sheep,  goats,  pigs,  cattle,  and  tome  kind  of 
liorse-Uke  animal  were  used  by  those  living 
In  the  area.  Their  plants  were  wheat  and 
barley.  Braidwood  notes  that  some  sort  of 
hybridization  or  mutation,  particularly  in 
do:nestlcated  plants,  must  have  taken  place 
before  certain  sj>ecies  could  have  been  moved 
to  other  areas.  However,  they  seem  to  have 
moved  Into  the  Danube  Valley  by  4(X)0  B.C., 
and  Into  western  Europe  by  2500  B.C. 

In  other  words,  man  was  learning  to  utilize 
his  environment  more  efficiently;  thus  it 
could  support  more  people  than  ever  before. 
But  numbers  were  still  regulated  by  the 
food-producing  quality  of  the  land.  Popu- 
lation grew  in  times  of  plenty  and  declined 
when  food  became  scarce  and  when  disease 
decimated  large  populations,  as  it  did  in 
Europe  during  the  Dark  Ages. 

During  the  bronze  age,  man  began  to  use 
copper  and  bronze  and  to  build  towns,  cities, 
and  states.  Kings,  advanced  religions,  so- 
cial classes,  writing,  and  enduring  monu- 
ment'-^,  such  as  the  Nile  pyramids,  appeared 
diirlng  this  period.  The  iron  age  brought 
iron  metallurgy,  the  invention  of  the  alpha- 
bet, the  use  of  coined  money,  and  the  spread 
of  commerce  and  navigation. 

The  early  and  great  empires  and  cultures 
developed:  th0£e  of  Egypt,  Rome,  and  Greece; 
of  King  Asoka  in  India;  of  the  Han  dynasty 
In  China:  and,  later,  the  empires  of  the 
Mayas  and  the  Incas  in  the  New  World. 
The  Hindu.  Confucian,  Buddhist,  Jewish. 
Christian,  Muslim,  and  other  great  religions 
emerged. 

THX    CITY — PERIOD    n 

The  great  cities  of  ancient  times  rose  In 
rich  valleys  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  along  the 
Indus  and  the  Nile,  and  along  the  Yangtze 
in  China.  The  first  great  urban  civilization 
arose  about  3500  B.C.  in  Me80i>otaml  .  along 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Another  grew  up 
in  Egypt  before  8000  B.C.  and  still  another 
in  Crete.  A  fourth  arose  along  the  banks  of 
the  Indus  in  western  India,  but  whether  this 
grew  directly  out  of  Neolithic  beginnings  or 
was  a  transplant  of  the  Sumerian  culture  of 
Mesopotamia  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Urban 
civilizations  developed  in  China  at  a  later 
date,  and  still  later  In  some  areas  of  tropical 
Central  America  and  in  Peru. 

The  uxhan  societies  of  Mesopotamia,  China, 
and  Egypt  maintained  complex  centralized 
control  of  soil  and  water  resources  In  order 
to  provide  irrigation  and  to  control  floods. 
These  "hydraulic"  civilizations  supported 
very  dense  populations  with  highly  Inte- 
grated social  systems.  The  Individual  peas- 
ant was  allowed  a  small  land  area  wlilch 
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produced  more  food  than  his  r;\mi!y  n -ccled 
Such   clvtllzatlona  have   persisted   in   Estvpt 
India,  China,   and  elsewhere   to   the   present 
day.  with  little  change  In  the  economic  baals 
or  life  but  with  periodic  rUes  and  declines 
The    ancient    Mediterranean,    Asian,     and 
American  urban  civilization*  appear  to  have 
been   Isolated   flowerings  of   human   culture 
which  culminated  In  "golden  ages  •  and  ihen 
declined.     The   archeologlcal   record  abund- 
antly   reveals    their    wavelike    nature       P^r 
additional  Information,  readers  are  referred 
to   an   earlier    Issue   of   Population    Bulletin. 
"The    World's    Great    Cities:     Evolution    or 
Devolution'"   (September  i960). 

TilX     AD      ERA     or     PEXIOD     II 

The  United  Nations  study  previously  men- 
tioned states  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  the  world's  population  was 
lUcely  to  have  between  200  and  300  million 
people  Discussing  the  lack  of  historic  demo- 
graphic Information,  the  report  states 

"Various  kinds  of  evidence  Indicate  that 
man's  numbers  became  adjusted  to  the  fooU- 
produclng  capacity  of  the  land  in  :\ncient 
limes — Increasing  as  It  rose  and  declining 
as  It  fell.  Unfortunately  little  of  this  evi- 
dence Is  of  a  census  typ)e.  and  most  of  the 
remainder  dises  not  provide  a  basis  fur  esti- 
mating the  number  of  Inhabitants  of  an 
area.  Large  parts  of  the  worlds  population 
were  subject  to  some  sort  of  census  enumera- 
tion near  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
but  the  Information  available  from  thcs." 
censuses  has  limited  value.  Roman  censuses 
were  taken  for  administrative  purptises  and 
were  restricted  to  citizens,'  an  expanding 
category  as  citizenship  rights  were  extended 
to  outlying  regions  Moreover  only  adult 
males  were  Included  In  some  of  these 
cen.su.se8.  while  all  household  memljers  ex- 
cept "children"  were  Included  in  others 
Chinese  censuses  at  about  this  time  provided 
reports  on  total  population  but  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  results  involves  many  difficulties 
Elaborate  records  were  kept  by  the  ancient 
Incas,  but  their  meaning  Is  obscure   ' 

J  C  Russell,  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico,  who  has  con- 
tributed much  In  the  demographic  history 
of  the  West,  has  traced  the  population 
changes  within  the  Roman  Empire  from  the 
second  century  AD.  to  the  year  A  D  543.  a 
period  he  characterizes  generally  as  nie  '^f 
Imperial  decline: 

"However,  within  the  general  picture  there 
are  great  differences  In  the  trends.  Actu- 
ally most  of  the  decrease  occurred  In  west- 
ern Mediterranean  lands:  Italy.  Gaul.  Iberia, 
and  North  Africa,  together  with  Greece  and 
Egypt.  In  Syria  the  population  seems  to 
have  held  even  while  In  Gaul  and  Britain 
something  like  recovery  must  have  occurred 
at  the  end  of  the  period  Eastern  .\.sla  Minor 
and  the  Slavic  area  probably  increased 
markedly  The  German  and  Scandinavian 
spheres  apparently  held  even  in  spite  of 
emigration  The  Information  about  the  cen- 
tral, eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Europe 
la  so  vague  and  uncertain  that  there  may 
have  been  a  considerable  Increase  in  popu- 
lation The  general  rise  In  temperature 
should  certainly  have  reduced  the  sernl- 
glaclal  conditions  of  the  northern  countries 
and  made  them  attractive  for  grain-growing 
groups."" 

In  the  second  and  third  centuries  A  D . 
Rome  suffered  two  devastating  epidemics 
which  have  not  been  Identified  but  their 
virulence  suggests  bubonic  plague  Accord- 
ing to  Dr    Russell: 

The  period  from  AD  643  to  950  probably 
marks  the  lowest  ebb  of  population  In  Eu- 
rope since  the  early  Roman  Empire.  It 
ccjvers  the  first  great  attack  of  the  plague, 
the  worst  epidemic  to  strike  the  area  with 
which  we  are  concerned.  Following  It  came 
the  Mohammedan  Invasions  from  the  seml- 
nomadlc  areas  of  the  lands  surrounding  the 


Mediterranean  Fri>ni  the  east  In  the  lOlh 
century  the  Hungarians  scourged  m^jst  ut 
Europe  and  what  they  missed  was  visited 
by  the  terrible  raids  of  the  Vikings  from  the 
North  .Some  measure  of  the  weakness  of 
the  European  population  Is  indicated  by  the 
feeble  defense  put  up  against  these  Invaders 
by   the  governments  of   Europe   ' 

Endemic  dl.wases  such  as  malarl.i  and 
tubercul  >s:s  were  prevalent,  and  the  latter 
was  particularly  fatal  among  young  people 
in  fact,  the  combination  of  both  diseases 
occurred  quite  frequently  and  w.is  highly 
fatal  Dr  Russell  speciilates  thit  during  the 
periods  )f  population  decline  in  early  me- 
dieval Ilurope.  much  carefully  tilled  and 
drained  acreage  lapsed  InM  breeding  grounds 
for  mosquitoes,  and  that  a  period  oi  wet 
warm  weather  about  AD  800  900  greatly 
increased    the    incidence    of    malan.t 
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The  ipan  of  life  ■  extreme  length  of  Ufei 
seenifl  to  have  been  around  100  year*--  as  It  is 
now  Those  wno  could  avoid  Infection  were 
likely  to  live  to  considerable  ages  According 
to  John  Durand  As  i.stant  Director  :n  riiarije 
of  Population,  the  United  Nations  Bureau 
of  Social  Affairs  the  best  basis  for  making 
mortality  e.s'lm.ites  of  the  Rom.in  perl<xl  Is  a 
study  of  tombstoiie  Irircript;  )n-  fur  males 
dying  between  the  .iges  of  15  and  42  TTils 
method  corrects  the  exagi;rr.ition  of  ye.ir^ 
that  humans  .vre  apt  to  inti  ilee  in  even  on 
tombstones  and  allows  for  the  u:iderrepre- 
sentatlon  of  children's  de.ith.s  On  this 
basis  Durand  concludes  that  life  expectancy 
at  birth  f«jr  the  whole  population  of  the 
Roman  Empire  Wiu  probably  only  nbout  25 
or  30  years 

After  the  year  1000.  It  appears  that  popu- 
lation be^an  to  increase,  and  tjetween  1000 
and  1348.  that  growth  was  phen>>menal.  par- 
ticularly In  northern  Europe  The  Empire 
of  Charlemagne  had  already  capitalized  on 
the  upward  population  movement,  and 
stronger  government.s  began  to  develop  In 
Germany.  Scandinavia,  and  even  In  Ru.s8la 
Tlie  Cru'^ades  spreatl  Christianity  throughout 


the    Middle    E.ist    .uul    Ijrou^hl    contact    be- 
tween the  Moslem  and  Christian  worlds 

nien  m  1348  the  bubonic  plague,  which 
se«m.s  to  h.tve  flr^t  appeared  In  the  elxth 
century  in  Egypt  suddenly  erupted  In  Eu- 
r  .pe  m  a  more  vlra'ont  form,  taking  a  fright- 
ful toll  of  lives  Russell  slates  that  "the 
ve  vrs  i:i48  5u  .i\*  .i  %iry  henvy  loss  of  life. 
'20  to  25  percent  in  nio.st  European  countries 
The  decline  continued  with  ;at«r  epidemics 
until  the  population  of  about  1400  was  near 
60   percent    of   the   pn-plague   figures   ' 

B«-',ween  1500  and  1700,  far-ranging  so- 
cl.il  eci.nonuc  and  Intellectual  revolutions 
began  which  formed  the  ba«ts  fur  the  mod- 
ern world  The  era  of  medieval  authority 
was  first  challenged  In  northern  Italy,  at 
the  time  of  the  Henaisnance  Th\B  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  age  of  discovery,  with  voyages 
around  Africa  and  to  the  New  World  At 
the  jianie  time  the  reformation  set  the  stage 
for  the  revival  of  Intellectual  development 
in  northern  Europe  Por  the  first  time  since 
the  Cnilden  Age  of  Greece,  the  human  In- 
tellect began  to  look  at  the  world  objectively 
This  led  to  the  birth  of  the  scientific  meth- 
od new  concepts  of  the  nature  of  matter 
energy  and.  ultimately,  of  life  began  to 
capture  the  minds  of  men  Out  of  this  In- 
tellectual revolution  came  powerful  new 
Insights  which  were  eventually  to  greatly 
char.kce   man  s   pattern   of    living   and   dying 

In  Europe  ab<jut  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  after  the  end  of  the  Tlilrty  Years' 
War  and  the  f>erlod  of  peace  and  stability 
which  followed  agricultural  methods  Im- 
pnned  sliiwly  at  first  and  then  rapidly 
New  crops  were  Introduced  and  crops  were 
rotaiod.  maniire  and  fertilizers  were  used 
nv  ire  generulls,  and  the  soil  was  cultivated 
more  extensively  Even  though  these  more 
advanced  methods  Increased  food  production, 
the  margin  of  plenty  continued  to  be  pre- 
ciulous,  especially  for  thoae  who  lived  in 
cities  A  cutnpar.ible  agricultural  expansion 
.seems  to  have  occurred  In  China  at  about 
the  same  time 

I'nfortunateU  little  Is  known  about  pop- 
ulation growth  and  decline  during  this  pe- 
riixl  for  the  .asl  continent  of  Asia,  particu- 
larly for  India  and  China  M  K  Bennett, 
director  of  the  Po<.>d  Research  Institute. 
Stanford  University  has  recognized  the  need 
for  a  cf)ntlnent-by-contlnent  or  reglon-by- 
region  survey  He  estimates  that  world  pop- 
ulation In  After  Christ  1000.  was  somewhere 
around  275  million,  or  "probablj  lesa  than 
half  of  the  population  of  Europe  In  1(K9: 
that  there  h»ui  been  one  century,  the  14th 
I  the  century  of  the  Black  Death  in  Europe] 
In  which  world  population  did  not  increase 
at  all.  but  declined." 
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The  earlier  hydraulic  clvlllzatlona  t>«came 
subject  to  disorders  which  checked  and,  in 
some  cases,  reversed  their  population 
growth. 

The  Americas  had  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  18  million  at  the  time  of  their  dl«- 
covery  by  Columbus  Julian  Steward,  re- 
search professor  of  anthropology.  University 


of  Illinois,  has  estimated  the  population  of 
the  different  regions  of  the  American  Hemi- 
sphere in  1493  as  follows: 

North  America: 

North  of  Mexico 1.000.000 

Mexico 4,  500.000 

West   Indies. 236,000 

Central    America 736,000 


CCM  Axr 


Pfihr^imrit    /? 


1962 
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South  America: 

Andean    area 8,131,000 

Remainder 2,808.000 


Total 15,490.000 

PEKioD  nr — -AD.    ieso-ioe2 

If  man's  existence  on  earth  Is  viewed  as 
a  day.  this  period  la  less  than  a  minute.  But 
a  fourth  or  more  of  all  human  beings  ever 
born  have  lived  during  this  brief  span. 

The  period  brought  a  sixfold  increase  in 
human  numbers:  from  an  estimated  half- 
bllllon  In  1950  U>  over  3  billion  In  1962. 
There  were  approximately  23  billion  births 
during  this  period — over  half  as  many  as  in 
the  preceding  76  centuries. 

World  population  doubled  l>etween  1650 
and  1860,  growing  beyond  the  1 -billion  mark. 
It  doubled  again,  to  reach  2  billion  by  1930, 
in  only  80  years.  Since  that  time,  the  rate 
of  growth  has  accelerated  steadily.  Now 
over  50  million  more  people  are  added  each 
year.  If  the  current  rate  remains  un- 
changed, today's  population  will  double 
again   In   less   than   40  years. 

A  steadily  falling  death  rate,  especially 
during  the  last  century,  is  mainly  responsi- 
ble for  the  very  r.ipld  acceleration  In  popu- 
lation growth.  It  Is  estimated  that  during 
1650  1750,  population  was  growing  at  atx}ut 
03  percent  a  year;  during  1750-1850,  at 
about  0  5  perecnt  1850-1950.  at  0  8  percent. 
Currently,  the  rate  Is  somewhere  between 
16  and  1.9  percent. 

This  period  brings  man  through  to  the 
modern  agrlcultu.'al-lndustrlal   age  with  Its 


tremendous  scientific  and  technological  dis- 
coveries which  have  greatly  speeded  up  the 
rat*  of  social  change  in  the  Western  world 
and  which  have  revolutionized  agriculture. 
Industry,  «ommunicatlon,  transportation,  et 
cetera.  These  developments  have  made  pos- 
sible the  support  of  the  mammoth  popula- 
tions in  niunerous  areas  of  the  world.  How- 
ever, many  of  those  technological  advances 
are  only  beginning  to  touch  the  less  de- 
veloped areas  where  living  levels  for  over 
half  of  the  world's  people  are  only  a  little,  if 
any.  above  what  they  were  during  much  ol 
the  earlier  history  of  the  race. 

Por  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  mid- 17th 
century  is  a  benchmark  in  the  pattern  of 
population  growth.  Then,  the  upward  surge 
in  the  numbers  of  people  began.  Just  why 
the  response  to  the  early  stirrings  of  the 
modern  age  was  so  rapid  is  not  entirely  clear, 
though  many  of  the  major  factors  which 
stimulated  the  Increase  in  human  numbers 
can  be  recognized.  In  Europe,  the  fright- 
ful famines  and  epidemics  that  marked  the 
Dark  Ages  seem  to  have  decreased,  although 
hunger  and  disease  were  still  endemic.  The 
discovery  of  the  New  World  opened  the  way 
for  great  transatlantic  migrations  to  the 
rich,  sparsely  settled  lands  of  the  Americas. 
To  some  extent,  this  relieved  the  growing 
population  pressure  in  Europe  and  provided 
a  new  sotirce  of  food  for  the  Old  World. 
It  also  gave  impetus  to  the  tremendous 
growth  of  populations  of  European  origin — 
at  home  and  in  European  colonies — which 
amounted  to  a  ninefold  Increase  during  the 
period. 


T.^BLE  111.      KiitiinaUs  of  vorld  population  hy  rryions,  1650  lUdO 
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The  development  of  the  scientific  method 
and  the  application  of  this  new  knowledge 
to  technology  stimulated  the  indiostrlal  and 
vital  revolutions  which  so  greatly  changed 
man's  way  of  life  throughout  the  Western 
World.  The  Industrial  revolution  brought 
the  transition  from  agrarian  to  industrial 
societies — a  transition  which  is  beginning 
only  now  for  large  areas  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America.  The  vital  revolution  brought 
the  Western  Industrial  nations  through  the 
demographic  transition:  from  high  birth  and 
death  rates  to  low  birth  and  death  rates. 

Mtjre  facts  and  learned  estimates  concern- 
ing world  population  are  available  for  this 
period  since  census  taking  began  during  the 
17lh  century.  The  first  censuses  were  con- 
ducted In  1655  by  the  French  and  British 
in  their  Canadian  colonies.  Iceland  took  a 
count  in  1703,  Sweden  in  1748.  and  Denmark 
in  1769.  The  United  States  took  its  first 
national  census  In  1790.  Great  Britain  took 
its  first  In  1801. 


The  first  estimate  of  world  population  ever 
to  be  complied  was  published  In  the  17th 
century  by  a  Jesuit  priest  named  RiccloU 
who  estimated  that  1  billion  people  then  In- 
habited the  earth:  100  million  in  Europe, 
500  million  in  Asia,  100  million  in  Africa, 
200  million  in  America,  and  100  million  In 
Oceania.  It  appears  that  Rlccioli  reported 
the  conjectures  of  others  rather  than  his 
own.  Other  contemporary  estimates  of  the 
17th  century  all  range  below  Rlccioli 's  and 
one  as  low  as  320  million. 

O.  King,  a  17th-century  English  scholar, 
estimating  population  densities  for  the 
various  continents,  allocated  17  acres  per 
head  for  Europe,  20  for  Asia,  64  for  Africa, 
and  120  for  America.  This  yielded  a  total 
of  700  million  for  the  world,  or  600  million, 
rejecting  a  hypothetical  southern  continent. 
If  correct  land  areas  as  now  known  are  sub- 
stituted, the  estimate  would  be  874  million. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  estimate  is 
two-thirds  higher  than  the  estimate  of  ap- 


proximately 500  million  accepted  by  modern 
scholars. 

Even  though  Asia's  population  continued 
to  Increase  during  the  period.  Its  proportion 
of  world  population  declined  fro  n  about  58 
percent  In  1650  to  53  percent  in  1920  (ex- 
cluding the  Asiatic  part  of  the  U.8.S.R.). 
Africa's  proportion  also  declined,  from  20 
to  8  percent.  But  the  proportion  for  Europe, 
including  all  of  the  U.S.SJI.,  rose  from  20  to 
27  percent.  Since  1920,  the  proportion  for 
Asia  and  Africa  has  again  Increased,  while 
that  for  Europe  has  declined. 

Today,  the  combined  population  of  the 
Americas  is  about  400  mUlion.  Their  pro- 
portion of  world  population  increased  from 
approximately  2  percent  in  1650  to  14  per- 
cent at  the  present  time.  As  previously 
mentioned,  the  Indigenous  American  popu- 
lations were  heavily  decimated  by  diseases 
brought  in  by  Europeans  and  by  wars  with 
early  colonizers.  Much  of  the  subsequent 
increase  was  due  to  immigration  and  to  the 
proliferation  of  the  immigrant  groups.  More 
recently,  the  descendants  of  the  Indigenous 
Americans  have  been  Increasing  rapidly. 

THE     DEMOGRAPHIC     TRANSITION     OF     PERIOD     HI 

Application  of  the  scientific  method  to 
medical  technology  brought  man  the  ability 
to  defer  death.  In  the  Western  Industrial 
countries,  this  has  changed  his  pattern  of 
survival  far  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
major  social  development  throughout  his 
long  history.  Similarly,  in  the  Western 
World,  knowledge  about  the  control  of  fer- 
tility Is  widespread.  As  the  traditional  pat- 
tern of  high  birth  and  death  rates  changed 
to  one  of  low  birth  and  death  rates,  man's 
reproductive  process  has  become  much  more 
efficient. 

In  the  heavily  populated,  less  developed 
countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America, 
the  application  of  scientific  techniques  to 
defer  death  Is  generally  accepted  and  quite 
widely  practlcedi  but  the  control  of  fertility 
has  not  begun  to  be  practiced  extensively 
enough  to  affect  birth  rates.  As  a  result, 
rapidly  falling  death  rates  combined  with 
traditionally  high  birth  rates  have  touched 
off  a  surge  in  the  rate  of  population  growth. 

Modern  public  health  methods  have  cut 
death  rates  by  one-third  or  more  in  a  single 
year  in  some  countries.  With  the  drastic 
decline  in  infant  and  child  mortality,  the 
proportion  of  the  population  under  15  years 
of  age  tends  to  increase.  It  Is  now  over 
40  percent  in  many  of  these  countries,  as 
compared  with  about  20  percent  In  some 
countries  of  western  and  northern  Europe. 

It  is  expected  that  the  growth  rate  will 
increase  even  further  in  many  areas  of  Af- 
rica, Asia,  and  Latin  America,  as  death  rates 
continue  to  decline.  This  will  surely  happen 
unless  effective  measures  can  be  devised 
which  will  speed  up  the  demographic  tran- 
sition and  the  rate  of  social  change.  Simply 
stated,  acceptable  measures  must  be  found 
to  bring  birth  rates  into  balance  with  mod- 
ern low  death  rates,  thereby  completing  the 
demographic  transition.  Unless  birth  rates 
are  reduced,  population  growth  rates  virlll 
continue  upward  until  they  are  checked 
eventually  by  a  rise  in  the  death  rate. 

Although  information  about  the  number 
and  distribution  of  the  world's  population 
and  vital  rates  is  far  more  extensive  today 
than  at  any  time  in  history,  there  are  still 
large  blank  spaces  In  the  world's  demo- 
graphic map.  Only  about  half  of  the  world's 
births  and  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
deaths  are  formally  registered. 

Discussing  the  present  rapid  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth,  the  latest  United  Nations 
Demographic  Yearbook  points  out  that  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion lives  In  only  four  countries — China 
(mainland),  India,  the  U.8.SJI.  and  the 
United  States — and  that  the  reliability  of 
world  population  estimates  depends  largely 
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on  the  accuracy  of  the  Information  available 
about  the  population  of  theee  countrlea: 

"Similarly  the  1950-50  average  rate  of  In- 
crease, estimated  In  the  range  of  1.5  to  3.0 
percent  per  annum  for  the  four  largest  popu- 


latlonj  and  1  fl  to  19  percent  per  annum  for 
the  remainder  of  the  world,  can  be  placed. 
In  view  of  poaslbly  compenaatlng  errors,  be- 
tween 10  and  19  percent  per  annum  for 
the  world  aa  a  whole. 


Table  I\'.      Eslimatel  population  and  vital  rales  for  the  irorld  by  region,  1950  75 
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"Actually  in  view  of  declining  mortality. 
It  la  virtually  certain  that  the  rat*  of  world 
population  growth  ha*  now  surpassed  1  5 
percent  per  annum,  and  quite  possible  that 
It  has  attained  2  percent  per  annum.  Be- 
cause of  this  decline  In  mortality,  world 
popuUtlon  certainly  Increased  In  the  year 
1959  by  at  least  45  million,  and  possibly  by 
as  much  as  55  mUllcm.  Again  It  Is  evident 
that  much  of  the  uncertainty  Is  caused  by 
the  lack  of  precise  knowledge  rogardlr.e;  the 
population  of  China  ( mainland  i.  I,.iri?e 
margins  of  error  must  also  be  allow  d  for 
In  the  estimated  annual  Increases  In  IndU. 
in  other  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  Africa  " 

The  Chinese  census  of  1053  Is  very  dJfHrult 
to  appraise  and  might  Intrxluce  an  er:or 
of  as  much  as  90  million  In  the  present 
world   papulation 

Wn  VT  IS  P.\ST  IS  PROLOG 

Since  man  first  appeared  on  earth  hiim.in 
arithmetic  has  moved  from  a  relatively  sim- 
ple exercise  In  addition  to  a  complicated 
one  of  geometric  progression.  It  tixjlt  all  of 
the  vast  reaches  of  time  to  build  today's 
population  of  slightly  over  3  billion. 
But  It  win  take  only  40  more  years  for  p  p- 
ulatlon  to  reach  6  billion.  If  the  present 
growth  rates  remain  unchanged. 

Life  on  this  earth  was  a  precarl.ms  gamble 
for  homo  sapiens  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years  Driven  by  his  n;\tural  reluctance 
to  endiu-e  an  early  death,  man  ultimately 
discovered  and  then  perfected  the  p  ;wer  to 
defer  deuth  That  he  h.ts  su-ceeded  is  a 
notable  tribute  to  his  genius  and  to  his  hu- 
manitarian   and    philanthropic    In.stlncts 

It  Is  nitewjrthy  that  the  desire  to  control 
fertility  has  never  had  the  em  )tional  l.ai- 
peratlves  which  brought  the  p'-wer  over 
death.     Only  modest  efforts  have  been  made 


thus  far  to  discover  effective  methids  of 
fprtlllty  control  which  would  be  accrptable 
to  the  people  '^f  all  cultures  and  rel;g:<  ns. 
I.e.'s  than  in->dest  eff-rts  have  bee.n  m.'ide  to 
d..:jcniluate  vihit  knowledge  Is  n  'W  avail- 
able to  all  of  the  w  )rld'3  people  who  w  )u!d 
benefit  fr.om  that  knowledge  Con.  equcntly, 
during  the  piit  decade  of  rapid  deaih-raie 
dcjMiv?  in  the  less  developed  countries,  there 
h.ts  been  no  me.isur.ible  reduction  in  liigh 
birth  r.ites,  sd  papulation  growth  has  m- 
cre.ised 

Rapid  pi^pulatlon  growth  cannot  be  maln- 
t  lined  indefinitely  In  any  part  of  the  world 
If  birth  rates  do  not  decline  In  overi-rowded 
l.mds.  doath  r  itts  eventually  will  rise  to 
check  grow'.h 

The  gulf  w.Mch  exists  tf>day  between  the 
pC'  pies  of  the  world  h.ts  widened  ll.'e  is 
better  than  ever  before  for  those  who  live 
In  the  Western  Indus'-nal  countries  Hut 
the  m.ijority  of  the  worlds  people  still  live 
close  to  the  su'')slstence  level.  In  poverty 
and  squilor  reminiscent  of  the  Middle 
.\ges  If  the  dern  jt^r  iphlc  tr  insitlon  to  a 
ba!.i;i'"e  botwoeri  !<  w  birth  and  dr-ath  rates 
could  be  ha.«;*ened  In  the  less  d*-. eloped 
countries,  this  gulf  mlglit  yet  be  bridged  in 
time  to  avert  a  Malthuslan  dlsa.st-r 


.\yfr.>ivix 

T\\e  st.itlstlcal  aiid  general  denio^iraphlc 
a,.«;.su.'nptlons  used  to  determine  the  number 
of  pei'ple  who  have  e^er  been  born  were 
pr'>vided  the  Population  Reference  Bureau 
by  J  Fletcher  We'lemoycr  an  Independent 
mi.np-jwer  con.'^ultant.  Washington.  DC.  In 
consultation  with  Frank  L<jrlmer.  American 
U.  11  vers! -.y.  W.ishlngton.  DC. 

The  estlm  .te  w  .a  Uiade  on  the  basis  of 
three  time  periods 
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To  obtain  the  number  of  births  at  the  be-  that   at  the  bc^lnnlnv;  of  the   Neolithic  era 

ginning    and    end    of    these    periods,    cert.iln  the  papulation  was   5  million   and   that   the 

assumptions  were  made  regarding  birth  rates  annual  birth  rate  was  50  per  thou.-.ind.     The 

and  the  size  of  populations.     It  w.us  as.sumed  i)r>.>cedure  assumes  a  smooth  Increase.     The 


growth  was  undoubtedly  Irregular,  but  the 
estimates  may  fairly  represent  the  net  effect 
of  the  ups  and  downs. 

By  1850,  the  annual  number  of  births  was 
estimated  at  25  million,  corresponding  to  a 
population  of  about  500  million.  The  1962 
world  population  of  3  05  billion,  the  number 
of  births  and  birth  rate  of  3<J  per  thousand 
are  b;ised  on  United  Nations  estimates. 

The  600  000  ye.Ars'  duration  of  the  Paleoli- 
thic era  Is  bised  on  the  assumption  that 
manlike  tvjies  were  then  In  existence  but  In 
very  small  numbers.  Earlier  dates  have  been 
given  a  few  species  by  certain  authorities,  but 
some  of  these  dates  are  queatlonable.  and 
the  earlier  species  may  have  been  consider- 
ably less  than  manlike  The  600,000-year 
peril >d  seems  a  reasonable  compromise  be- 
tween extreme  possibilities. 

Once  the  number  of  births  at  the  dates  In- 
dicated w.Ts  determined,  the  total  number  of 
births  for  each  perlrd  was  calculated  at  a 
constant  ra'e  of  increase  for  the  period 

Thn  estimated  rates  of  Increase  differ 
sharply  For  the  long  Paleolithic  period,  the 
aver  I, "e  annual  rate  of  increase  was  only  0  02 
per  thoxi.<«and;  during  0000  B  C  to  AD  1650, 
It  rose  t.)  0  6;  and  during  1650  1963.  It 
reached  4  35 

For  t.he  fli.;ures  derived  here,  the  fclUwlng 

efimtlon  was  used 

Be" 
SB. 

r 

H  Is  the  iiuinber  of  births  p)er  year  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period;  t  Is  the  number  of 
years  In  the  perUxl.  e  Is  the  base  of  natural 
loif.ij-ithm.'i:  and  r  Is  the  annual  rate  of  In- 
crease during  the  perUxl. 

The  value  of  r  is  obtained  by  solving  for  r 
tiie  equation 
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where    B.,   U   tlie   number  of  births  the  first 
year  of  the  period,  and  Bi  la  the  number  of 

birtiis  thf  final  yi.ir  of  the  period. 


GREATLR  .'NDUoTRIAL  USES  OP 
FARM    rURILUSES 

Mr  CURIT  ".  Mr  President,  on  Jan- 
u.ny  31  I  .spok''  on  this  lloor  in  reference 
to  "icatcr  indu.stiKil  uses  of  our  farm 
.siiiplu..  s.  I  then  pointed  out  that  there 
uere  htoraliy  huncircd-s  of  possibilities  in 
in  iu.slry  fur  the  u.se  of  tlicse  burden- 
-surr.p  surplascs.  includin"  two  important 
uem.s  such  as  Luildinj  construction  and 
highway  con.slruclion. 

.At  that  time  I  also  di.scu.-^sed  the  possl- 
bihly  of  alcvdi  il  from  grains  being  used 
Oo  a  motor  fuil. 

I  a.sk  uiiaiumou.s  consent  to  include  in 
t'  '  Re'  ono  at  thi.s  point  in  my  remarks 
a  letter  written  by  Mllbum  Petty  and 
published  in  the  Oil  Daily  of  February 
5   1962. 

'Ih  vc  b.^ir.;^  no  objo;t!on.  the  Ivttcr 
wac  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

i'f. ;ty  s  Oil  Lrrrtm 

Washington.  DC  . 

February  3.  1962. 

Dkar  Sir:  Some  farm-State  Senators  Just 
*on  t  qui"  on  the  idt.'a  uf  using  surplus  farm 
cr  ps  to  make  .iKoiiol,  wtUch  could  then  be 
blended  into  gasoline  as  a  motor  fuel. 

S<jme  of  these  Sanators,  notably  Capihsrt, 
Rtpublican,  uf  Indiana,  and  CvxTis.  Republi- 
can, of  Nib  aska,  are  engaged  again  In  their 
blenuial  efl  .rt  to  stimulate  legislation  for 
more  research  on  how  an  alky-gas  pro- 
Kr.im  miv;ht  be  .'.t-t  up.  (A  research  bill. 
S  2759.  Is  on  the  Senate  table,  awaiting  more 
sponsors.) 

Five  years  ago,  a  Presidential  commission 
made   a  thorough   study   of   the  possibilities 
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along  this  line  and  concluded  that  "the 
Commission  finds  it  Impracticable  to  recom- 
mend an  alcohol  motor  fuel  program."  and 
commented  that  this  finding  would  prob- 
ably not  be  changed  by  more  studies  In  the 
future 

But.  the  prospects  for  alky-gas  always 
appear  good  on  paper  and  in  theory — mak- 
ing for  good  politics  In  the  farm  belt — ao  no 
one  should  be  surprised  If  another  research 
prog  am  Is  set  up  to  go  over  the  ground 
again 

The  Idea  of  alky-gas  la  so  attractive  be- 
rau.se  an  alcohol  blend  of  under  10  percent 
would  consume  an  enormous  amount  of 
grain — and  such  a  program  would  probably 
wipe    out    the    entire    grain    surplus. 

The  1957  Presidential  Commission,  how- 
ever, found  that  no  blend  of  less  than  10 
percent  would  be  practical,  that  this  would 
require  over  2  billion  bushels  of  grain — 
more  than  was  available  in  surplus  then — 
and  that  plants  to  process  such  an  amount 
would  cost  about  $2  billion — and  would 
probably  have  to  be  built  by  the  Govern- 
ment— and  that  total  cost  to  the  public.  In 
higher  prices  for  gasoline  alone,  would  be 
over  (1  billion  a  year. 

Major  problem  Involved  In  making  cheap 
alcohol  from  grain  Is  to  remove  the  protein 
before  fermentation  of  starch  for  alcohol 
(or  before  starch  Is  taken  out  for  other  In- 
dustrial uses)  in  order  to  upgrade  the  protein 
Into  a  human  food.  If  this  problem  could 
be  licked,  the  resulting  alcohol  would  be  a 
byproduct,  with  the  cost  then  low  enough 
to   compete   with   oil   In   making  gasoline. 

The  Presidential  Commission  acknowl- 
edged that  a  vlgoroiis  research  program 
might  find  a  solution  to  the  problem  and 
that  possibly  the  byproduct  alcohol  cost 
might  be  low  enough  to  compete  with  pe- 
troleum. 

On  the  Senate  floor.  Senator  Citstts 
pushed  for  a  new  research  effort  on  the  pro- 
tein extraction  problem — saying  (as  he  has 
many  times  In  the  past)  :  "It  has  long  been 
my  hope  we  could  use  alcohol  produced  from 
grain   as   a   part   of  our  motor  fuel." 

He  said  that  "Improved  methods"  of  up- 
grading the  protein  for  humans  would  make 
protein  worth  many  times  Its  value  as  a 
llvestfx-k  f(X)d  and  that  the  alcohol  will  then 
•become  more  or  less  a  byproduct  and  It 
can  be  Fold  at  a  price  to  compete  with  gaso- 
line •• 

Ct'HTi.s  said  oil  companies  "have  no  valid 
ground  for  alarm  over  the  Inauguration  of 
such  a  program" — the  petroleum  Industry 
should  be  Interested  In  solving  the  farm 
problem  (which  Is  a  big  Item  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's budget) — and  farmers  are  oil's 
be.st  customers  CiniTis  also  asserted  that 
alky-gas  would  still  be  distributed  by  the 
petroleum  Industry  and  that  "they  (oil  com- 
panies) will  not  lose — rather  they  will  gain." 
Very  truly  yours. 

MiLBURN  Petty. 
James    M.    Colliks. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  welcome  the  com- 
ment and  interest  of  these  spokesmen  for 
the  petroleum  industry.  There  is  no  con- 
flict of  interest  between  the  farmers  who 
want  an  outlet  for  their  surpluses  and  the 
petroleum  industry  when  all  the  facts 
are  in. 


THE  CASE  OP  WILLIAM  A. 
WIELAND 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  for  the  record  that  I  am  glad  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  is  pur- 
suing an  inquiry  into  the  State  De- 
partment security  risk  cases  identified  by 
Reporter  Sarah  McClendon  at  the  Presi- 
dents  news  conference  January  24.  1962. 

The  case  of  William  A.  Wieland 
especially  deserves   the  closest  possible 


investigation.  Here  is  a  man.  a  State 
Department  official,  who  has  been  de- 
nounced by  four  former  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dors in  public  testimony  as  imtrust- 
worthy,  incompetent,  a  supporter  of 
leftist  elements  in  Latin  America,  and  as 
instrumental  in  the  fall  of  Cuba  to  com- 
munism. 

I  regret  that  the  President  saw  fit  to 
leap  to  the  defense  of  accused  security 
risks  in  such  an  impetuous  fashion.  I 
am  sorry  that  he  turned  aside  Mrs.  Mc- 
Clendon's  question  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cause  it  to  be  interpreted  as  a  rebuke. 

As  the  Kilgore  (Tex.)  News-Herald 
commented : 

Press  conferences  are  for  asking  questions, 
not  sweeping  them  under  the  rug.  If  there 
are  any  more  questions  about  security  risks, 
let  them  be  asked,  even  at  the  risk  of  re- 
bukes. The  Nation  needs  to  know  about  such 
things. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  Amer- 
icans share  my  concern  regarding  this 
Incident.  I  believe  they  share  my  con- 
cern about  accused  and  known  security 
risks  occupying  important  positions  in 
the  State  Department. 

My  mail  has  been  heavy  in  quantity 
and  100  percent  in  support  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Clendon's  inquiry  into  these  State  De- 
partment security  cases.  I  have  heard 
that  White  House  mail  has  predominate- 
ly supported  Mrs.  McClendon.  I  have 
been  advised  that  the  various  press 
headquarters  in  Washington  have  re- 
ceived mail  addressed  to  Mrs.  McClen- 
don. supporting  her. 

I  quote  the  following  excerpts  from 
mail  received  in  my  office : 

Long  Beach,  Calif. : 

Mrs.  Sareih  McClendon,  by  her  courageous 
action,  has  opened  the  door  for  a  long  over- 
due probe  of  the  State  Department. 

Midland,  Tex.: 

Your  fellow  Texan,  Sarah  McClendon, 
asked  President  Kennedy  the  $64,000  ques- 
tion that  has  been  a  matter  of  concern  for 
years  to  those  of  us  who  are  fearful  of  our 
State  Department  In  these  perilous  times. 

Venice,  Calif.: 

Heartiest  congratulations  plus  to  Sarah 
McClendon. 

San  Diego,  Calif. : 

Sarah  McClendon 's  questions  should  be  the 
wedge  to  open  all  doors.  Offer  a  bill  to  give 
her  the  DSC  or  DSM. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  several  articles  and  edi- 
torials on  this  subject  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From    the    Omaha    World-Herald,    Jan.    30, 
1962  j 

The  Wieland  Aitaik 

One  year  ago  this  month  the  conservative 
magazine  National  Review  charged  that  a 
man  who  went  by  the  name  of  Arturo  Gull- 
lermo  Montenegro  was  once  a  terrorist  In 
Cuba,  and  that  with  the  backing  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  Under  Secretswy  of  State,  Sumner 
Welles,  this  man  rose  rapidly  in  the  State 
Department  to  become  head  of  the  Caribbean 
desk  tmder  his  real  name,  William  Arthur 
Wieland. 

National  Review  also  said  that  two  former 
Ambassadors  to  Cuba  had  linked  Mr.  Wie- 


land to  the  Castro  takeover.  The  magazine 
said  Arthur  Gardner  had  told  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Secxirlty  Subcommittee  that  William 
Wieland  had  supported  leftist  elements  In 
Latin  America  and  had  contended  that  the 
Castro  movement  was  not  Communist.  Earl 
T.  Smith  said  Mr.  Wieland  was  a  Castro 
admirer. 

Robert  C.  Hill,  former  Ambassador  to  Mex- 
ico, testified  that  Mr.  Wieland  was  neither 
a  competent  officer  nor  a  man  who  could 
be  trusted.  And  William  D.  Pawley,  former 
Ambassador  to  Brazil  and  Peru,  said  Mr.  Wie- 
land's  activities  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  were  "of  a 
nature  that  was  displeasing  to  me  although 
there  was  nothing  specific  I  could  put  my 
hands  on." 

This  was  apparently  the  extent  of  pub- 
lished information  which  was  derogatory  to 
Mr.  Wieland  tintll  Correspondent  Sarah  Mc- 
Clendon Identified  him  at  a  Presidential  press 
conference  last  week  as  one  of  two  well- 
known  security  risks.  The  President  denied 
the  two  men  were  sectirity  risks,  and  said  he 
hoped  Mrs.  McClendon's  question  had  not 
done  harm  to  the  men's  reputations. 

We  surmise  that  those  sharp  words  will 
not  mark  the  end  of  the  Wieland  affair.  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know  more 
about  this  man's  btickground.  If  it  is  as 
clear  and  clean  as  the  President  says,  Mr. 
Wieland  will  have  nothing  to  lose  and  much 
to  gain  by  a  full  revelation  of  his  past. 


[From  the  El  Paso  Times] 
Everyday  Events 
(By  W.  J.  Hooten) 

Sarah  McClendon,  who  has  been  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  the  Times  since  1947, 
found  herself  in  the  news  again  as  the  re- 
sult of  asking  a  question  of  President  Ken- 
nedy at  his  press  conference  last  week. 

Which  caused  Associated  Press  Writer  Ar- 
thur L.  Edson  to  observe: 

"Nobody — especially  a  President  of  the 
United  States — has  ever  been  able  to  ignore 
Sarah  McClendon. 

"This  plump,  reddish-haired  correspondent 
for  14  newspapers  from  Texas  to  New  Eng- 
land has  always  had  a  knack  for  irritating 
a  Chief  Executive." 

Writing  about  Sarah  at  the  Presidential 
press  conferences,  Edson  said: 

"In  theory  a  President  can  answer  or  ig- 
nore anyone  he  wants  to. 

"In  practice  he  usually  recognizes  the  most 
persistent  and  the  loudest. 

"Here  Sarah  McClendon  was  In  her  ele- 
ment. 

"She  usually  gets  a  seat  up  near  the  front, 
and  leaps  quickly  to  her  feet.  Possibly  no 
rep>orter  has  asked  as  many  questions  as  she 
has. 

"Former  President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower 
used  to  seem  particularly  nettled  by  her, 
and — or  so  it  seemed  to  other  reporters — he 
woiild  play  little  games  by  pointing  to  those 
around  her  and  acting  as  if  he  didn't  see 
her  at  all. 

"But,  sooner  or  later,  her  persistence  paid 
off,  and  he  would  nod  her  way." 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  AP  Writer 
Edson  was  being  complimentary  to  Sarah 
McClendon,  or  whether  he  was  just  doing 
some  factual  reporting  the  way  he  saw  it. 

GETS    encouragement 

After  Sarah's  brush  with  President  Ken- 
nedy last  week  she  wrote  me  that  telegrams 
and  long-distance  calls  of  congratulations 
and  encouragement  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  She  said  several  offers  of 
"money  if  needed"  were  made.  She  wrote 
that  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change interrupted  transactions  "on  the 
floor"  to  call  to  offer  backing  and  to  say,  "If 
you  need  money  let  me  know." 

A  group  of  women  In  Mesa.  Ariz.,  called 
Sarah  to  offer  their  encouragement  and 
added,  "If  you  need  any  letters  written,  let 
VIS  know." 
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A    STANCH    DEMOCRAT 

I  have  known  Sarah  McClendon  personally 
for  15  years.  I  admire  her  spunk,  although 
at  time*  I  fear  she  U  a  Uttle  persistent  at 
Presidential  prees  conferences. 

I'm  wondering  what  her  brush  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  will  bring  Sarah  Is  a  stanch 
Democrat  and  she  was  for  Kennedy  even 
before  he  received  the  nomination. 

Mas.  McClxndon  Veestjs  JFK. 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

President  Kennedy  held  his  2l3t  Presi- 
dential news  conference  January  24.  and  It 
was  a  so-so  performance. 

Not  even  a  cub  reporter  would  write  such 
a  lead  as  that — a  stale,  listless,  su-what  sen- 
tence— but  I  have  a  reason.  A  whole  lut  of 
dally  reporters  praised  Mr.  Kennedy's  l.ist 
performance  ( James  Reston  of  the  New  York 
TUnes  said  J.FJ:.  was  "In  his  glory  i  so  far 
beyond  Its  merits  that  the  bug  of  suspicion 
begins  to  bite. 

What  goes  on  here?  A  cult  of  the  per- 
sonality? A  conspiracy  of  Illusion  about 
the  Emperor's  new  clothes?  Murray  Marder 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  BUI  Knighton 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun  were  among  those 
who  overpraised  the  handsome,  articulate, 
popular  world-famous  young  man  who  Is 
often  brilliant  but  who,  last  week  i  and  the 
week   before)    was  In   a  conspicuous   slump. 

His  most  publicized  rejoinder  to  Reporter 
Sarah  McClendon  was  not  the  ley.  sharp. 
shrewd  riposte  which  some  fr(jnt-piii?e  ac- 
counts made  it  appear.  Mrs  McClendon 
got  by  far  the  better  of  the  exchange  She 
mentioned  "two  well-known  security  risks" 
and  Instantly  named  them  when  the  Presi- 
dent challenged  her.  She  was  taloned  and 
merclleas  for  the  kill.  He  was  flustered  and 
so  much  on  the  defensive  that  his  (jram- 
mar  and  sequence  broke  down,  glvini?  me  a 
nostalgic  sense  of  return  to  the  E'sfiih  jwer 
era 

Moreover,  for  the  first  time  in  anybody's 
memory,  the  conference  was  abruptlv  termi- 
nated nearly  5  minutes  ahead  of  the  cus- 
tomary half  hour.  To  the  astonishment  of 
all  around  me,  there  came  an  abrupt. 
"Thank  you.  Mr.  President,"  almost  as  if 
Press  Secretary  Salinger  had  signaled  frnm 
the  stage  f  jr  somebody  to  get  his  rmn  out 
of  the  ring. 

While  the  President  quit  earlv  Mr^  Mc- 
Clendon was  quickly  surrounded  bv  a  stellar 
group  of  reporters,  led  by  Eddie  FoUlard.  of 
the  Washington  Post,  ar.d  Bob  Ixinovan.  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who  drafted 
her  for  an  Impromptu  press  ccnfcrenco  of  her 
own. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  admirers  in  the  press  cred- 
ited him  with  quick  thlnkms;  \n  coming  to 
the  defense  of  Wliliam  Arthur  Wleland  and 
J,  Clayton  MlUcr,  who  Mrs  McC  lend<  n  named 
as  "security  rUks."  My  oplnL^n  is  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  made  one  of  the  blij  blunders  of 
his  White  House  career.  J  Clayton  Miller 
Is  a  new  m.in  in  town,  but  William  Arthur 
Wleland.  whatever  his  offlclul  security  rutin  •. 
Is  almost  indefensible  as  a  Stale  Department 
pu')llc  ."ierv.ir.t. 

No  less  than  foiir  former  anbassadors — 
Smith.  Pawley,  Gardiner,  and  Hill  — have 
denounced  Wieland  by  name  as  Instrumental 
In  the  fall  of  Cuba  u>  communism  Bo'h 
the  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  udmmis'.'a- 
tlons  have  found  Wleland  to  be  an  emhar- 
ra.s>ment  and  have  tried  to  h!de  him  In  the 
State  Department's  organizational  mare 
Wleland  is  an  ex -newspaperman  who  left 
Journall.sm  and  entered  dlplom.icy  under  c!r- 
rumst.inces  that  the  President  rf  the  Unl'ed 
Spates  ouj;ht  not  to  be  defending  Had  Mr 
Kennedy  a  former  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreltrn  Relations  Committee  and  a  f  rmer 
new.sman.  really  been  as  Informed  and  qulck- 
wltred  as  ballyhooed  In  the  press  ni-tlces  he 
w.->u.d  have  known  enough  about  Wleland  to 
play  this  one  some  other  way. 


When  Mr  Kennedy  Is  good  In  a  press  con- 
ference, he  Is  very,  very  good,  and  he  is  nerer 
really  bad  except  by  bis  own  high  standards. 
He  pays  the  penalty  extracted  from  all  chaca- 
plons  and  artists  of  being  under  pressure  to 
deliver  a  masterpiece  at  every  attempt. 
Perhaps  It  is  uncharitable  to  ^old  a  vip 
national  leader  up  to  tests  that  are  not  by 
any  means  the  full  m'-afiuremen.t  of  his 
powers  and  performance. 

But  the  ptJlnt  is  that  his  strllceouts.  (night 
to  be  rep<.)rted  as  faithfully  as  his  home 
runs — for  a  very  special  reason  It  Is  an 
open  secret  that  Mr  Kennedy  plays  favor- 
ites, bringing  writers  and  publishers  ai-  ^-uests 
to  the  White  House,  thereby  settms;  up  a 
situation  for  reciprocal  trade  of  f.»v  irs  Al- 
ready it  is  routine  conversation  at  the 
National  Press  Club  to  speculate  whether  an 
extreme  "snow  Job"  column  ct  flattery  by  a 
non-Kennedy  columnist,  or  a  cozy,  "inside" 
think  piece  by  an  influential  journalist,  is  a 
bread-and-butter  note. 

There  Is  no  harm,  and  a  1  t  of  gix;>d.  In  the 
President's  ciMisiTting  with  newspa[>er 
friends.  But  let's  not  permit  sweet  friend- 
ship to  cloy  the  acid  of  skepticism  in  which 
every  political  writer's  pen  should  be  dlpi>ed 


[From  the  Kilgore   (Tex  »    News  Herald.  Jan 
28.  1903 1 

Ask    a    QtTtSTTON 

M  >st  Presidential  press  conferences  are 
pretty  dull  rtufl  so  far  a-t  prfKlucing  anything 
new  fir  the  r^iicler  Questions  are  antici- 
pated and  the  President,  who  has  been 
briefed,  h.is  a  ready  answer 

It's  the  Unexpected  ar.d  sometimes  criti- 
cal, questlo.i  tli.it  upsets  a  President,  as 
President  Kennedy  w.i.s  upset  when  Reporter 
Sarah  McClendon  Indl'-at'-d  that  two  well- 
kiK'wn  se' iiri'y  r:^r:s  had  been  put  <m  a 
State  Department  Uusk  force  to  help  refir- 
ganlze  1:^  sfxuri'y  office  In  the  flareup, 
much  w.is  made  of  Kennet.ly  rebuking  t.^^e 
rep  irter,  and  how  irked  he  wjls  uvtr  the  in- 
cident In  this  Case  the  feelings  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  are  of  little  consequer.ee  and 
e-.en  .ir.y  detriment  to  the  character  of  the 
men  !i  question  [■>  no'  as  imjxjrUint  as  any 
possible  detriment  to  the  N.ition's  In'erest.s 
The  point  is  th*t  If  there  l.s  any  p' ff-.slblllty 
of  security  r:.sks  being  '>n  the  administra- 
tion's stafi,  such  a  question  as  posed  by  the 
repxr'tr  is  pertinent  Press  conferences  are 
for  asking  qu^sMons.  not  sweeping  them 
un  J»'r  the  rtig  If  there  are  any  more  ques- 
tions about  security  risks.  let  them  be  .asked, 
even  at  the  rl.=  k  of  rebukes  The  Nation 
needs    to   kn  <'■>••   abut   su^  h    thiiigs. 


SOLUTION  TO  PROBLEMS  OP 
FRF  EDO  M 

Mr  PELL.  Mr  President,  recently.  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  some  tx- 
cerpts  from  a  speech  given  by  Arthur 
Schlesin-r-r.  Jr  U'forn  tfie  California 
Federation  of  Yoiini?  Dt?mocrats.  A,s 
usual,  I  found  Mr  Schlesintjer's  remarks 
profound  and  ."^timulatin,'.  In  his  mo.st 
thout^htfjl  addit.^.'-.,  hi"  iitre.-i.scs  that 
there  art  no  oa.sy  answers  to  the  chal- 
len-;es  wliich  face  us  around  the  woiid 
today. 

Mr  Pro.=  ident,  it  is  indeed  the  time  to 
bf.vare  of  fiilse  prophtts  and  those  who 
pioniise  snappy  or  back-of-the-book 
solutions  for  the  struggle  for  freedom. 
It  yives  me  trreat  pleasure  to  ask  unani- 
moiLs  consent  that  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr  "s,  brilliant  ad- 
dre«.s  before  the  California  Federation 
of  Youn?  Democrats  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


Tliere  befng  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRD, 
as  follows  1 

No      BACX-Or-THE-BOOK      SOLCTIOWS      IK 

Far EDO M 
(By  Arthur   Schleslnger,  Jr.) 

I  iun  glad  to  Bee  that  the  theme  of  your 
convention  U  ""The  Coat  of  Preedom,"  for  a 
pervading  Illusion  of  the  19th  century  was 
that  freedom  was  free,  a  coatleM  benefit 
guaranteed  by  history  to  all  virtuous  and 
respectable  men.  We  know  now  that  free- 
dom is  much  more  complicated  than  that. 

Instead  of  l>elng  the  natural  condition  of 
man  and  society,  freedom  Is  aomethlng  that 
a  few  men  In  a  few  places  have  achieved 
through  effort,  dedication.  aelf-iihiclpUue 
and  social  Ingenuity.  Freedom  U  the  excep- 
tion in  history,  not  the  rule;  It  la  what  men 
seek  rather  than  what  they  have. 

But  they  seek  It  nonetheless,  and  therein 
lies  the  hope  for  humanity.  The  InsUuct 
f<jr  self-fultlUment  through  free  choice  is 
obviously  rooted  deep  In  the  human  con- 
dition. It  grows  In  vigor  as  education  and 
economic  growth  and  political  responsibility 
liberate  man  from  the  chains  Into  which 
most  men  are  still  born. 

A    rcAKTt'L    BrvorM 

Freedom  Is  not  only  hard  to  get;  it  Is 
hard  to  keep  The  preservation  of  freedom 
requires  the  fashioning  of  Institutions 
string  enough  to  preserve  continuity,  flex- 
ible enough  to  acknowledge  change,  resilient 
enough  to  transmit  vitality  and  challenging 
enough  to  stimulate  creativity.  It  requires. 
In  sh<jrt.  a  varied  and  subtle  social  discipline. 

But  It  also  requires  self-discipline  -be- 
cause freedom  emancipates  man  from  ex- 
tern.tl  authority  and  thereby  concentrates 
the  'iblig-itlon  of  responsibility  on  his  own 
mind  and  his  own  conscience.  "Liberty 
means  re.sponsibllity,"  aaid  Bernard  Shaw. 
"That  Is  why  m'jst  men  dread  It." 

Some  men  have  found  the  strain  of  free- 
dom Intolerable.  "Men  will  cry  aloud  at 
l;v5t  "  Dxitulevsky's  Grand  Inquisitor  warns 
ua.  "that  the  truth  is  not  In  freedom,  for 
the  fearful  burden  of  free  choice  Imposes 
too  many  cares,  too  many  unanswerable 
anxieties  '" 

T  )  be  free  Is  to  choose;  and  to  choc»e  Is 
t)  m:ike  up  <  ne's  mind;  and  to  make  up 
one's  own  mind  In  the  whirling  universe  In 
which  we  live  is  to  indulge  In  the  most  pain- 
ful and  liazardous  (if  paj>tlmes — that  Is,  the 
taking  of  thought.  This  la  perhaps  the 
harshest  cost  of  freetlom, 

Cogito,  ergo  sum,  said  Descartes;  to  think 
Is  t«i  think  f  ir  oneself  and  to  define  one- 
self by  the  thought  Those  who  let  others 
do  their  thinking  for  them  have  ceased  to 
be  free. 

But  the  act  of  thought  Imposes  Its  own 
respoiulblllty  To  think  effectively  la  to 
think  honestly,  soberly,  carefully,  IntcUl- 
Kent.y  rhought  is  one  thing,  emotional 
.'^elf-indulgence  Is  another.  Resjxinslble  de- 
m  x-racy  requires  that  the  two  be  not 
Confused. 

If  I  were  a.sked  to  su^'gest  the  first  cost 
of  freedom,  I  would  say  that  It  la  the  re- 
nunciation of  easy  solutions.  The  mark  of 
th-  d  irm.iMst  Is  Uuit  he  is  still  In  grade 
Fchx.l  and  thinks  he  can  find  all  the  answers 
in  the  bark  of  the  book.  He  knows  the 
truth,  and  everyone  who  rejects  his  truth 
Is  either  a  knave  or  a  fool. 

Every  lrrltatif)n  in  life,  he  believes,  has  a 
simple  cause;  every  obstacle  a  simple  expla- 
nation: every  problem  a  simple  solution.  One 
remembers  Mr  Dooley's  definition  of  the 
fanatic  as  "a  man  who  does  what  be  thinks 
th'  Lord  wud  do  If  He  only  knew  th'  facts 
in  th'  case," 

THl    IJOLISH    r»W 

As  a  people,  we  are  dedicated  to  free 
choice,   and   we  can  therefore  hardly  com- 
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plain  If  some  of  our  fellow  citizens  choose 
foolishly.  Throughout  our  history  there 
have  been  thoee  wtio  supposed  that  the 
Republic  was  in  some  terrible  danger  per- 
petrated by  a  clique  of  sinister  conspirators. 
In  the  1820's,  honest  men  tried  to  save 
us  from  the  conspiracy  of  the  Masons.  In 
the  1850's,  the  Know-Nothlngs  tried  to  sare 
us  from  the  Immigrant  conspiracy.  In  the 
1890's.  the  American  Protective  Association 
tried  to  save  us  from  the  Catholic  conspiracy. 
In  the  1920'8.  the  Klu  Klux  Klan  t.led  to  eave 
\is  from  a  conspiracy  of  Catholics  and  Jews 
and  Nejrroes.  In  the  1980's,  the  American 
Liberty  League  tried  to  save  us  from  the  rad- 
icals. In  the  1940's.  the  America  First  Com- 
mittee tried  to  save  us  from  the  interven- 
tionists. And  today  the  John  Birch  Society 
tries  to  save  us  from  the  graduated  income 
tax.  Chief  Justice  Warren,  the  fluoridation 
of  water  and  the  20th  century. 

I  would  be  disappointed  If,  In  a  nation  of 
180  million,  we  did  not  have  our  quota  of 
eccentrics  and  extremists.  This  is  a  cost 
of  freedom.  As  Ed  Howe,  of  Kansas,  said 
years  ago,  '"I  express  many  absurd  opinions. 
But  I  am  not  the  first  man  to  do  It;  Ameri- 
can freedom  consists  largely  in  talking  non- 
sense." 

But  I  would  be  disappointed,  too,  If  many 
people  found  solace  in  such  views.  For  the 
conspiratorial  theory  of  history  Is  always 
wrong — and  It  is  often  the  first  symptom  of 
paranoia.  Devotees  of  this  theory  assume 
that  history  has  reached  Its  fulfillment  In 
the  world  to  which  they  are  accustomed  or, 
preferably.  In  some  Idyllic  earlier  period,  such 
as  the  administration  of  William  McKlnley. 
They  regard  change  beyond  this  as  the 
product  of  someone's  malevolence — as  the 
result  of  the  secret  machinations  of  a  wicked 
Inner  ring.  But  they  cannot  withstand  the 
rush  of  history.  They  are  all.  In  the  end, 
followers  of  King  Canute,  who,  according  to 
the  old  legend,  wi»nt  down  to  the  beach  and 
commanded    the    tide    not    to   come    In. 

American  conservatism,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Republic,  has  enjoyed  the  Canute 
complex — and  has  suffered  Canute's  fate. 
It  resisted  the  extension  of  the  suffrage.  It 
resisted  the  admlialon  of  new  States  to  the 
West.  It  resisted  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
It  resisted  the  establishment  of  national 
control  over  the  ti-usts.  It  resisted  the  con- 
struction of  machinery  to  control  the  cycle 
of  boom  and  bust.  It  resisted  social  security 
and  unemployment  compensation  and  mlnl- 
miun  wages.  And  today  It  resists  Federal  aid 
to  education  and  health  assistance  to  the 
aged  and  tax  refoi-m  and  effective  action  on 
conservation  and  Mvll  rights. 

If  anything  were  predictable  about  this 
present  time,  It  Is  the  recrudescence  of  this 
rlghtwlng  extremism.  In  oonservatlve  times, 
the  radical  right  is  dormant  and  disorgan- 
ized, because  It  Is  always  hopeful  that  a  con- 
servative administration  will  do  something  It 
wants.  But  when  a  liberal  administration  Is 
in  power,  the  radical  right  becomes  agitated 
and  vociferous. 

President  Kennedy  faces  In  the  1960*6  pre- 
cisely the  same  situation  that  President 
Roosevelt  faced  in  the  mld-1930's  and  that 
President  Truman  faced  In  the  early  1950s. 
Only,  the  radical  right  of  today  does  not  have 
leadership  remotely  comparable  In  skill  or  ap- 
peal to  that  proTlded  by  such  paladins  of  the 
past  as  Huey  Long-.  Father  Coughlln,  or  Joe 
McCarthy.  It  Is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
America  Is  In  serious  danger  from  a  move- 
ment whose  leader  has  dedicated  himself  to 
the  thesis  that  Dv'lght  Elsenhower  Is  a  ded- 
icated, conscious  agent  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy. 

This  rlghtwlng  revival  Is  thus  the  condi- 
tioned reflex  of  extreme  conservatives  In  a 
liberal  age.  And  the  fact  of  the  cold  war, 
by  Intensifying  the  national  anxieties,  has, 
of  course.  Intensified  the  passion  for  quick 
and  comfortable  conclusions. 

The  cold  war  Is  long,  slow,  and  agonizing. 
It  is  an  ordeal  of  fnistratlon.    It  la  unbear- 


able for  those  who  seek  simple  answers  and 
final  solutions  in  a  complex  and  ambiguous 
world.  The  rlghtwlng  extremism  of  otir  day 
Is,  above  all,  an  expression  of  cold-war  battle 
fatigue. 

But  let  us  not  suppose  that  all  the  extrem- 
ism— all  the  confidence  In  the  answers  at 
the  back  of  the  book — all  the  faith  In  sim- 
ple answers  and  flnal  solutions — Is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  radical  right.  There  are  those 
supposedly  on  the  liberal  side  who  seem 
equally  wedded  to  the  conspiratorial  theory 
of  history,  equally  obsessed  with  primer  an- 
swers to  Insoluble  questions,  equally  per- 
suaded that  they  are  In  unique  and  miracu- 
lous possession  of  the  truth. 

Whenever  I  hear  talk,  for  example,  of 
"the  power  elite,"  I  know  that  I  am  In  the 
presence  of  a  mirror  Image  of  the  John 
Birch  Society.  The  notion  that  a  conspiracy 
of  bankers  and  generals  controls  our  destiny 
Is  as  nutty  as  the  notion  that  It  Is  con- 
trolled by  Walter  Reuther  and  the  officials  of 
the  ADA. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  all  the 
world's  troubles  would  be  over  if  we  only 
resigned  from  the  arms  race  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  Their  view,  as  I  understand  It, 
Is  that  our  economic  system  requires  us  to 
Invent  an  antagonism  with  the  U.S.SJi.  In 
order  to  maintain  profits  In  our  own  econ- 
omy; and  that  If  we  would  only  stop  all  this 
nonsense  about  maintaining  our  nuclear 
strength,  the  Communist  world  would  re- 
lax Its  hostilities  and  peace  would  descend 
on  long-suffering  mankind. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  economic  argu- 
ments. From  1945  to  1946,  the  total  Gov- 
ernment purchases  of  goods  and  services  In 
the  United  States  declined,  with  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  from  $82.9  billion  to  $30  8 
billion.  This  was  a  drop  of  over  $50  bil- 
lion at  a  time  when  the  total  gross  national 
product  was  only  a  Uttle  over  $200  billion. 
The  decline  In  Government  spending  then 
was.  In  short,  about  25  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product — and  our  economy  rose  to 
take  up  the  slack. 

An  equivalent  decline  today  would  be  over 
$130  billion — which  Is  almost  three  times  the 
size  of  our  defense  budget  and  half  again 
as  large  as  our  total  Federal  budget.  The 
American  economy  would  thus  In  no  circum- 
stances have  to  meet  a  decline  In  public 
spending  comparable  to  that  which  Is  sur- 
vived In  1945-46. 

And  If  all  present  defense  spending  should 
cease  tomorrow,  the  American  economy, 
which  svirvlved  a  decline  In  public  spending 
amounting  to  one-quarter  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  In  1946,  could  certainly  sur- 
vive a  drop  in  public  spending  amounting  to 
one-eleventh  of  our  gross  national  product 
today.  The  argvmient  that  our  economy  re- 
quires the  cold  wax  is.  In  short,  a  phony. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  second  half  of  this 
case — that  If  we  would  only  abandon  the 
arms  race,  then  all  problems  of  world  tension 
would  vanish.  The  premise  Is,  of  course, 
that  the  cold  war  Is  an  American  Initiative 
and  that  Soviet  policy  Is  purely  defensive. 
But  very  little  in  the  history  of  the  years 
since  the  end  of  World  War  11  substantiates 
this  premise. 

In  1945  we  began  the  demobilization  of 
the  greatest  military  force  known  to  history. 
In  1946  we  offered  to  share  our  atomic 
monopoly  with  the  United  NaUons.  In  1947 
we  Invited  the  Soviet  Union  to  Join  with  us 
in  the  Marshall  plan.  And  through  these 
years  the  Soviet  Union  made  clear  its  in- 
eradicable view — a  view  rooted  in  its  theory 
of  history — that  any  society  based  on  a  sys- 
tem of  mixed  ownership  is  Inherently  evil 
and  inherently  a  threat  to  the  peace. 

In  the  years  since,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
gone  even  further.  It  has  made  abimdantly 
clear  that  even  societies  based  on  systems  of 
Communist  ownership  are  unacceptable,  like 
Yugoslavia  and  Albania,  unless  they  bow  to 
Soviet  Tiewa  on  questions  of  fcnreign  policy. 


The  only  lasting  hope  for  a  relaxation  of 
tensions  lies  In  the  establishment  of  a  system 
oi  general  and  complete  disarmament.  One 
great  Issue  confronting  us  today  Is  how  we 
may  best  negotiate  an  effective  dlsarmEunent 
agreement.  Those  who  object  to  our  de- 
fense budget  evidently  assume  that,  if  we 
were  to  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  achieve 
a  decisive  margin  of  military  advantage,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  reward  tis  by  suddenly 
accepting  a  program  of  effective  world  dis- 
armament. 

As  a  historian,  I  find  It  hard  to  understand 
how — In  view  of  a  sequence  of  International 
actions  from  the  Stalin-Hitler  pact  of  1939 
to  the  resiunptlon  of  nuclear  testing  In 
1961 — anyone  can  suppose  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  animated  by  anything  but  an  ag- 
gressive conception  of  its  own  Interests. 
There  Is  only  one  way  In  which  we  can  per- 
suade the  Soviet  Union  that  It  must  submit 
to  a  program  of  international  arms  inspec- 
tion and  control — that  is,  by  persuading  the 
Soviet  leaders  that  we  can  stay  In  the  arms 
race  as  long  as  they  can.  If  we  abandon 
the  arms  race  and  concede  the  Conamunists' 
military  superiority,  we  remove  the  Incentive 
which  might  induce  them  to  accept  a  mean- 
ingful plan  of  disarmament. 

To  persist  In  piling  up  the  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  Is  a  tragic  choice.  But  we  live 
In  a  world  of  tragic  choices,  and  there  is  no 
point  in  kidding  ourselves  that  pvainftil  prob- 
lems have  painless  solutions.  It  Is  an  irony 
of  our  times  that  the  arms  race  offers  the 
only  road  to  arms  control  and  that  our  own 
resignation  from  the  arms  race  Is  the  one 
sure  way  to  make  certain  that  we  will  never 
attain  the  universal  disarmament  which 
must  be  the  lasting  foundation  of  world 
peace. 


TRIBUTE    TO    JAMES    V.    BENNETT, 

DIRECTOR,       U.S.       BUREAU       OP 

PRISONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  James  V. 
Bennett,  a  fellow  Rhode  Islander,  re- 
cently celebrated  his  25th  anniversary  as 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  legislation  which 
created  the  Bureau — legislation  which  he 
helped  to  \^Tite — he  hsis  made  our  Fed- 
eral penal  system  a  model  for  all  others 
to  follow. 

His  creative  intelligence  and  his  per- 
severance have  contributed  to  our  ma- 
jor advances  in  thia  field.  Our  Federal 
prisons  now  provide  vocational  train- 
ing and  rehabilitation  services;  the  open 
prison  is  Mr.  Bennett's  innovation. 

He  played  a  large  part  in  writing  sub- 
sequent legislation  in  this  field  i  the 
Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  of  1938 
and  the  Federal  Youth  Correction  Act  of 
1950  resulted  from  his  wholehearted  ef- 
forts. Mr.  Bennett  has  also  worked  with 
the  United  Nations  to  improve  prison 
standards  throughout  the  world. 

All  told,  James  V.  Bennett  has  provided 
and  will  continue  to  provide  valuable 
services  to  our  country.  He  has  many 
plans  for  the  future,  and  I  am  sure  that 
they  will  be  as  successful  as  were  those 
in  the  past.  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
salute  this  most  distinguished  Rhode 
Islander  today. 


THE  QUESTION  OP  ROBERT  WELCH 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  National 
Review  maigazine,  a  leading  exponent  of 
and  spokesman  for  the  growing  strength 
of  political  conservatism  In  America,  has 
detailed  and  documented  an  airtight 
case  in  its  criticism  of  Robert  Welch, 
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founder  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  The 
National  Review  editorial,  to  which  I 
refer,  is  a  courageous  and  responsible 
analysis,  and  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  its  conclusions. 

I  asic  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  RicoRD.  following  these  remarks,  an 
editorial  from  the  February  13  edition  of 
National  Review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

TVS  Question  or  Robxxt  Wcch 

In  the  put  few  weeks  a  number  of  con- 
servative apokeexnen  whoee  credentials  and 
■Incerlty  ar«  unaaa&llable  have  made  pubUc 
•tatamenta  about  Mr.  Robert  Welch,  founder 
of  the  John  Birch  Society,  calling  Into  ques- 
tion hla  quall&catlona  to  lead  a  national 
antl-Communlat  and  antUtatUt  movement 
Ruaaell  Kirk,  replying  to  a  letter  addresned 
to  him  by  an  executive  of  the  John  Birch 
Society,  writes  that  he  knows  Mr  Welch  to 
be  a  Ukable.  honest,  courageous,  energetic 
man  who  nevertheless  by  slUlne'ss  and 
Injustice  of  utterance  has  become  the  kUs 
of  death  for  any  conservative  enterprise 
Congressman  Waltzx  Jtjdd  said  In  Minne- 
apolis that  he  considers  Mr  Welch's  Judg- 
ment so  flawed  as  to  disqualify  him  from 
leadership  of  an  effective  antl-Communlst 
movement.  Senator  Baxit  Golowatbr  said 
he  feels  Mr.  Welch  should  resign:  and. 
should  he  refuse  to  do  so.  the  society  should 
disband  and  reorganize  under  dlderent 
leadership.  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr  .  at  the  Human 
Events  Conference  In  Washington,  criticized 
Mr  Welch's  direction  of  the  society  And 
It  is  widely  known,  some  members  of  the 
national  council  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
are  at  their  wits'  end,  and  one  or  two  have 
quietly  resigned  Their  dilemma  l.s,  reduc»"d 
to  the  simplest  terms:  How  can  the  Jutut 
Birch  Society  be  an  effective  political  in- 
strument while  It  Is  led  by  a  ma:i  wa>>so 
views  on  current  affairs  are.  at  so  many 
critical  points  so  critically  different  from 
their  own.  and.  for  that  matter,  so  far  re- 
moved from  commonsense? 

That  dilemma  weighs  on  conservatives 
throughout  America.  It  is  not  a  dilemma 
imposed  by  the  pressure  of  liberal  or  Com- 
munist objections  to  Mr.  Welch  If  nut  a 
single  criticism  had  been  made  of  Mr  Welch 
by  the  liberal  pre;**,  the  dilemma  would 
exist  Just  the  same,  and  conservatives  so<iner 
or  later  would  have  to  face  It  Months  be- 
fore the  liberals  even  heard  of  Mr  Welch 
many  of  his  ascociates  and  enthusiasts  wero 
urging  Mr.  Welch  to  reshape  his  views,  and 
they  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  in 
due  course  he  would  The  underlyUij?  prob- 
lem Is  whether  conservatives  can  continue  to 
acquiesce  tacitly  in  a  rendition  of  the  causes 
of  the  decline  of  the  Republic  and  the  entire 
Western  World  which  Is  false,  and  besides 
that,  crucially  different  in  practical  em- 
phasis from  their  own  It  is  unlikely  that 
Baut  Oolowatxb,  the  political  leader  of  the 
conservative  and  antl-Communlst  movement 
In  America;  that  WAt-rni  JroD,  one  of  aii'.l- 
communlsm's  most  eloquent  and  unyleldir.t; 
spokesman:  that  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr  ,  amon^; 
the  most  obdurate  opponents  of  communism 
abroad  and  statlsm  at  home:  that  Russell 
Kirk,  whose  books  have  done  more  to  re- 
animate a  full-bodied  conservatism  than 
anyone  else's;  or  Indeed  that  National  Re- 
view whose  editors  are  lifetime  students  of 
communism  and  liberalism,  could  be  stam- 
peded by  the  liberal  juggernaut  into 
unnecessiu-y  collisions  with  a  man  who  Is 
engaged  In  furthering  conservative  end."! 
These  men  have  not  bent  under  public  pres- 
sure before,  and  are  not  likely  to  Yet  their 
opinion — our  opinion — la  that  Roljert  Welch 
Is  damaging  the  cause  of  antlcommun..sm. 

Why? 

Because  he  persists  In  distorting  reality 
and   In  reftislng  to  make  the  cruOal   moral 


and  political  distinction.  And  unless  that 
distinction  Is  reckoned  with,  the  mind 
freesee,  and  we  become  consumed  In  empty 
rages.  The  distinction  Is  between  ( 1 )  an 
active  pro- Communist,  and  (3)  an  IneCTec- 
tually  antl-Com.-nunlst  liberal 

It  Is  widely  known  that  Mr  Welch  wrote 
a  tract  In  which  he  declared  that,  among 
others,  Mr  Elsenhower,  his  brother  MUton. 
and  the  Dulles  brothers  were  Communists 
It  Is  assumed  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  memberhhlp  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety, who  Imp.lcltly  reject  the  accusation 
against  Elsenhower  and  others  ijust  as  the 
council  of  the  John  Birch  Society  explicitly 
rejected  the  accusation  when,  a  year  nno.  It 
was  publicly  brought  to  lli^liti  that  Mr 
Welch's  charges  were  merely  personal  f)ollti- 
cal  speculation,  of  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  Its  activities  That 
IS  a  crucial  mls.ipprehenslon  Although  the 
w(jrk  on  til  Elsenhower  (sometimes  It  Is 
called  The  Polf.lclan,  sometimes  the  Black 
Bo.)ki  was  Indeed  written  bef  re  the  John 
Birch  Society  was  founded.  It  was  circulated 
right  up  until  u  year  ago  to  select  members 
of  the  society  i\a.  by  implication,  the  ulti- 
mate Insight  01  the  founder  and  leader  of 
the  John  Birch  Jtoclety  Mr  Welch  has  never 
disavowed  the  t>x>k.  and  for  obvlou.H  reasons 
It  can  t)e  demor:strated,  by  quotations  from 
his  current  writings,  that  the  B'.ack  Bo<jk  s 
central  the-is  ( t.hat  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  S'.aies  has  tteen  under  operational 
cuntro:  of  the  C  jmmunlit  Party  '  words  he 
used  publicly  Is:  the  summer  of  1960 1  con- 
t.nnes  to  govern  his  thinking  even  t"day 

A  rnemhtr  ■>(  the  John  Birch  S<Hlety  L^ 
entitled  to  obatrve,  as  so  maiiy  of  them 
men  and  women  uf  high  character  and  pur- 
p<jM!  have  done  "But  I  don't  believe  in  any 
such  n'>M3en8e  what  has  It  all  to  do  with 
the  John  Birch  St>clety.  of  which  I  am  a 
member''"  It  las  this  to  d^  w.th  it  the 
premises  of  the  Elsenhower  b«.»'k  are  Identical 
with  the  prem  ses  that  underlie  ciurent 
.-it.atement.s  by  Mr  Welch  '>n  cjntemjxirary 
affairs     and  continue   to  guide  his  practical 

.I'adfTS-hlp  .j(  "^.he  S  >cU-ty 

For  Instance,  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr  Wele  h 
gave  an  Interview  to  the  B'js'.on  Herald  at 
which  he  commented  on  the  Cuban  fiasco 
last  spring  "The  Cuban  invasion,  "  said  Mr 
Welch,  "was  a  p  ot  by  Fidel  Castro  and  his 
friends  In  the  VS  Oovernment  The  in- 
v.islon  was  planned  by  Caftro  and  his  friends 
m  our  Government  to  make  Castro  stronger 
throughout  Latl  i  America  [and  t-l  reduce 
V  3    pre.stlge  " 

But    In    fact     :i8    evTy  )ne    Including    Mr 
Welch  knows,  the  so-called  Invasion  of  Cuba 
was  planned  by  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion,  and   endorsed    by    Elsenhower    himself 
reaffirmed    by    the    Kennedy    adm;nl.stratl..n 
and  by  Kennedy  ilmself.  and  exeiuted  by  the 
Kennedy  administration      What  went  wrong 
:s  that  John  Kennedy's  will  failed  him  at  the 
crucial  hour,  when  he  gave  ■  rders  to  deprive 
the    Invading   force   of   the   mllitarv   support 
which   alone  could   have  brought    liberation 
The  responsibility   I  take   f  >r  myself  "  suui 
Mr    Kennedy  after  the  catastrophe      But  U 
as   Mr     Welch    alleges,    the    Invasum    was.    m 
plan  and  execution,  a  Communist  plot,  how 
can  it  otherwise  oe  deduced  than  that  Elsei- 
hower-    and    for    that    matter    Kennedy     are 
pro-Communlsf 

Mr    Welch  s  annual  Scoreboard    published 
In  a  summer  Issue  of  American  Opinion    Mr 
Welch's  public  Journal,  has  for  several  vear.s 
listed   th"   Unlte<l   States   as   •40  60   percent 
Commutust-controUed      And  this  past  sum- 
mer Mr   Welch  rs  Ised  the  figure  to    SO  70  • 
TTiat    Is   to   say,    he   is   reamrmlng   hl.s   l>e'.lof 
thav    to    quote     igaln    his    f)wn    words    "the 
Oovernment   of    .he    United    States    Is    under 
ofieratlonal  control  of  the  Communl.st  Party 
That  was  the  thesis  of  the  Black  Book 

What  Is  more  Mr  Welch  brtx-ks  no  dl.s- 
agreement  on  his  central  thesis  He  does 
not  require  of  his  members  that  they  ex- 
pressly accept   It — they   would    leave   his  so- 


ciety in  droves  if  he  did.  But  la  his  com- 
munications and  editorials  be  is  constantly 
putting  forward  his  thesis,  sometlmM  direct- 
ly, sometimes  Indirectly,  and  always  exclud- 
ing disagreement  with  It  as  nonrational  or 
treasonable  "We  wrote  In  1»61,"  Mr.  Welch 
says  m  the  ctirrent  (January)  Issue  of  Amer- 
ican Opinion,  "the  truth  concerning  Tito 
We  said  that  he  always  had  been,  still  was 
and  would  remain,  a  faithful  Communist 
agent  of  the  Kremlin.  That  his  br«ak  with 
Stalin  was  completely  stage-managed  and 
phony  *  •  •  And  we  outlined  the  facts  and 
considerations  which  made  such  a  conclu- 
sion Inescapable  to  anyt>ody  who  cared  about 
the  truth  " 

Now,  there  are  others  than  Mr.  Welch  who 
cire  for  the  truth,  who  are  very  antl-Com- 
munlst Indeed,  and  who  have  followed  Tito's 
career  perhaps  longer  and  more  cloasly  than 
Mr  Welch,  but  who  would  neverthelMs  re- 
ject these  Inflated  sentences.  National  Re- 
view, for  Instaiice,  has  always  beUsTCd  that 
ruo  Ls  and  remains  a  dedicated  CoaununLst 
and  as  such  can  never  be  a  friend  or  ally  of 
the  West  But  the  relationship  between  Tito 
and  SUlln,  and  between  Tito  and  Khru- 
shchev, has  been  very  complex,  and  not  con- 
cei.  ibly  to  be  reduced  to  the  simple  de- 
pendence of  puppet  on  puppetmsster 
over  the  years  men  as  st&nchly  antl-Com- 
munlst and  as  diligent  In  the  pursuit  of 
truth  In  international  affairs  as  John  Foster 
Uiilies.  SenaU)r  Robert  A.  Taft.  Prof.  Oerbart 
Nlemeyer,  Frank  Meyer,  and  Jaoxas  Bum- 
!i  im  have  seen  that  there  were  schlsmatlcal 
straitL-i  In  Tltolsm  of  a  kind  that  we  should 
try  to  exploit  and  at  times  have  succeeded 
m  exploiting,  as  we  did  In  bringing  the  Greek 
L  iv  il  war  to  a  conclusion  that  would  not  have 
been  pob-sible  If  Titos  break  with  Stalin  had 
been  a  total  fraud,  that  the  rupture  between 
Tito  and  Moscow  was  by  no  means  Illusory 
In  the  sense  of  being  artlflclally  stage-man- 
aged, but  Illusory  only  Is  we  deceive  ourselvei' 
in'o  i.hmklng  that  because  of  thU  rupture 
within  the  Communist  camp  Tito  could  be 
I  ei{  »r<led  .u>  our  ally 

But  Mr  Welch  will  not  tolerate  such  dis- 
tinctions He  anathematizes  sU  who  dis- 
agree with  him.  "Terrific  strong  support 
I  was  I  given  to  Tito,  as  [an  alleged]  defector 
to  and  friend  of  the  West,  by  Life  and  Time; 
not  being  readers  of  either  magaslne,  w«  did 
not  then  realize  the  part  being  so  frequently 
played  by  the  Luce  publications  in  spreading 
the  Communist  line  "  In  other  words.  Time 
and  Life  are  not  merely  notoriously  un- 
reliable exegete»  of  a  purpt^slve  antl-Com- 
munlst position  (on  which  proposition  one 
might  agree  I  but,  by  Mr  Welch's  innuendo, 
they  are  compliant,  If  not  Intentional,  pur- 
veyors of  a  pro-Communist  line. 

Mr  Welch  continues  his  survey:  "Prac- 
tically by  the  time  [American  Opinion]  be- 
gan publication  we  pointed  out  thst  Nehru 
of  India  and  Nasser  of  Egypt  were  every  bit 
.  s  c  impletely  Communist  agents  of  the 
K.-emlln  as  Mao  Tse-tung.  Ws  supplied  as 
many  of  the  facts  and  as  much  of  tbs  history 
of  each  man.  as  could  be  aasemblMl  ic  the 
space  we  had  available,  to  show  that  any 
other  conclusion  In  each  case  was  abmurd." 
The  notion  that  Nasser  is  an  agent  of  the 
K.'emlin.  •  Russell  Kirk  recently  wrote  In  his 
letter  analyzing  Mr.  Welch's  "erraUc  Intul- 
t.ons"  Is  capricious  "One  does  not  have 
t  )  be  a  Communist  to  be  a  scoundrel.  Any- 
one fiimiliar  with  Arab  nationalism  will  re- 
^r  ird  this  uKegatlon  with  contempt."  Nasser 
h  IS  certainly  exposed  hlniself  to  Communist 
opptirtunL^m  (so.  on  several  occaalons.  did 
Dulles  I ;  it  does  not  follow  he  (or  Dulles  i 
lias  been  a  Communist  agent 

■  In  the  fall  of  1966."  Mr.  Welch  continues, 
we  pointed  out  that  both  revolts  In  (Poland 
Hid  Hungary]  had  been  deliberately  preclpl- 
t  ifed  by  the  Kremlin  for  Its  own  purpose  " 
Thus  stunned,  we  are  expected  to  believe 
that  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  uprisings 
were  not  spontaneous  and  heroic  revolts 
against   Communist   tyranny,  the  results  of 
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an  exploding  human  spirit,  but  mere  Com- 
munist theater.  And  this  we  are  expected  to 
believe,  notwithstanding  the  self-evident 
facts  of  the  sltuatlor.  and  the  abundant 
testimony  to  the  com.rary  of  stirrlvors  of 
these  uprisings  against  tyranny,  which  em- 
barrassed Khrushchev  more  than  any  events 
In  modern  Communist  history.  We  are.  In 
sum.  asked  to  believe  tliat  Khrushchev  engi- 
neered his  own  embarrassment. 

You  name  him.  If  he  disagrees  strongly, 
he's  most  likely  on  the  other  side.  Ovi 
CIA  is  pro-Communist,  sajrs  Welch — and  he 
doesn't  say  It  only  in  his  Black  Book,  but 
In  the  current  Issue  of  American  Opinion, 
and  In  the  Issue  before.  "You  must  realize," 
he  wrote  In  the  December  issue,  "the  CIA 
Is  on  the  [Communist]  side."  In  the  ciu"- 
rent  Issue  he  refers  to  "Kwame  Nkrumah, 
Sekou  Toure,  our  CIA,  and  all  of  the  other 
Communist  and  pro-Communist  trouble- 
makers.'  Our  State  Department?  "One 
whole  year  before  the  Communist -fomented 
and  Communist-led  revolt,  supported  In 
every  practicable  way  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment, succeeded  in  overthrowing  Syngman 
Rhce  In  South  Korea."  I.e.,  our  State  De- 
partment ( undoubted:  y  the  world's  most 
maladroit)  desires  (for  Mr.  Welch  Impliee 
that  the  character  oi  the  insurrectionary 
movement  was  translucent)  to  further  pro- 
C  )mmunlst  ends.  i  Actually.  Syngman 
Rhee  was  overthrown  by  a  military  Junta 
whose  principal  a^ent  was  a  .^tanch  antl- 
Communlst  )  The  prets':*  "The  Communist 
bosses  themselves  obviously  felt  that  their 
control  of  the  American  Government  and  of 
our  media  of  mass  communication  was  suf- 
ficiently complete  to  make  even  this  drastic 
move  [Castro's  takeover  In  Cuba)  safe." 
Control,  mind  you.  And  again,  no  disagree- 
ment Is  tolerable:  "This  article  (written 
about  Ciistro  by  Mr.  Welch],  we  believe  we 
can  say  with  honest  pride  and  also  with 
accuracy,  was  devastating  In  showing  the 
idiocy  of  any  claim  by  anybody — who 
claimed  to  be  Informec — that  Castro  could 
possibly  be  anything  but  a  100  percent 
Communist." 

Now.  National  Review  In  1957  suggested 
Castro  w.is  probably  a  Communist.  That  Is 
one  thing,  to  say  that  anyone  who  disagreed 
was  idiotic,  le,  that  the  buslnestmen. 
priests.  Journalists.  p^Dlltlclans.  scholars, 
stiidents  i  many  of  whom  grew  up  with 
Ca.'tro  and  r(jut;lit  aide  by  side  with  him,  be- 
lieving him  to  be  non-Communist),  who  dis- 
agreed, were  Communists  or  pro-Commu- 
nists or  morally  and  Intellectually  helpless, 
is  to  make  categorical  condemnations  which 
miss  the  whole  point  of  the  human  predica- 
ment; namely,  that  two  different  people,  hav- 
ing surveyed  the  same  datum,  can  re-create 
difTerently  what  they  saw;  that  two  anU- 
Communlsu.  evaluating  the  same  problem, 
Ciin  honestly  advocate  different  approaches 
toward  the  same  solution.  The  United  States 
should  have  struck  Castro  down  from  the 
very  beginning,  but  our  failure  to  do  so  was 
at  the  critical  level,  failure  of  will,  a  failure 
of  perspicacity,  not  a  failure  of  loyalty.  But 
Mr  Welch  disagrees;  for  Indeed,  he  believes 
the  man  primarily  resixjnslble  for  Castro, 
Dwight  Eisenhower.  Is  a  Communist. 

NATO?  "With  regard  to  that  brain  child 
of  Dean  Acheson.  godchrd  of  Harry  Truman, 
nnd  eventual  ward  of  Dwight  Elsenhower, 
named  NATO,  we  have  repeatedly  InsUted 
for  years  that  It  was  probably  the  biggest — 
and  certainly  the  most  expensive— hoax  In 
a:i  human  history."  I.e..  NATO  aflecU  to 
serve  an  antl -Communist  purpose,  but  In 
fact  does  not.  and  nevor  was  Intended  to. 
Here  we  have,  claims  Mr.  Welch,  a  hoax  on 
antl-Communlsts  that  deceives  Europe's 
premier  antl-Communlst.  Konrad  Adenauer. 
And  De  Gaulle.  And  the  entire  antl-Commu- 
rlst  community  of  «urope.  And  Fulton 
Lewis.  And  Waltxb  Jxron.  And  Baut  Gold- 
WATia.    And  the  editors  of  National  Review. 


And  the  editors  of  Human  Bvents — all  of 
whom  bave  backed  HATO.  Everyone  Is  out 
of  step. 

BoUvia  Is  controlled  by  Communists,  says 
Mr.  Welch.  Well,  let  us  assume  for  the  mo- 
ment that  It  Is.  But  the  question  Is.  have 
our  leaders  desired  that  Bolivia  should  be 
pro-Communist?  Certainly,  eays  Mr.  Welch. 
"  •  •  •  BoUvla  has  been  made  a  satelUte  and 
kept  one" — ^by  the  US.  Government.  Dis- 
agree? "If  you  believe  that  there  Is  anybody 
of  any  Importance  In  either  the  last  adminis- 
tration or  the  present  one  who  has  not 
known  this  fact,  then  there  Is  simply  no 
reason  for  your  reading  any  more  of  this 
article."  BerUn?  "We  have  seen  the  artifi- 
cially created  and  completely  phony  Berlin 
crisis  used  as  a  means  of  building  up  the 
prestige  of  that  hypocritical  Comsvmp  Willy 
Brandt." 

"In  fact,  the  whole  canvas  of  this  com- 
pendium was  designed  as  a  background  for 
these  final  brush  strokes,  dealing  with  Wash- 
ington's visible  will  to  win  this  cold  war — 
for  the  Soviets.  Perhaps  the  most  alarming 
thing  about  current  history  In  the  making  is 
the  way  Washington  {has  become  a  part)  of 
the  whole  international  conspiracy  of  which 
It  Is  now  another  mecca  second  only  to  Mos- 
cow." And  In  domestic  affairs?  "We  have 
seen  budgetary  proposals  urged  by  the  ad- 
ministration which  are  as  clearly  designed 
to  debase  and  dee  troy  our  currency  through 
Inflation  as  If  they  had  been  prepared  by  Karl 
Marx  himself."  Note:  the  allegation  Is  not 
that  our  Inflationary  policies  will  weaken 
us — which  they  most  certainly  will — but  that 
our  Inflationary  policies,  which  are  (unfortu- 
nately) endorsed  by  (a)  the  administration, 
(b)  the  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, (c)  the  majority  of  the  Nation's  acad- 
emicians, (d)  many  business  and  banking 
and  Insurance  interests — are  designed  to 
weaken  us;  that  is.  that  all  these  people  in 
effect  desire  the  triumph  of  communism, 
or  are  totally  manlpulable  by  Communist 
agents. 

And  Mr.  Welch's  summation:  "And  we 
have  seen  on  every  side,  In  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent manLfestatlona,  the  unceasing  efforts 
of  our  Government  to  carry  out  all  programs 
and  take  all  steps  required  to  bring  about 
the  merger  of  the  United  States  with  Soviet 
Russia  and  all  of  Its  satellites  into  a  one- 
world  Socialist  government."  Disagree? 
"These  are  all  plain  facts  incontrovertlbly 
clear  to  anybody  who  will  use  the  eyes,  the 
Intelligence,  and  the  commonsense  God  gave 
him." 

Woe  unto  the  man  who  disagrees  with  Mr. 
Welch.  He  Is  (1)  an  Idiot,  or  (2)  a  Com- 
symp,  or  (3)   an  outright  Communist. 

There  are  members  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety, and  they  Include,  in  our  Judgment, 
some  of  the  most  morally  energetic,  self- 
sacrlflclng,  and  dedicated  antl-Communlsts 
in  America,  who  ask:  But  what  does  it  mat- 
ter If  we  and  Mr.  Welch  disagree  on  a  num- 
ber of  things?  The  answer — Senator  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Judd,  Russell  Kirk,  and  other 
critics  of  Mr.  Welch  would  agree — Is  In  two 
parts.  The  first  Is  pxjUtlcal:  are  these  dis- 
agreements on  trivial  or  on  substantive  mat- 
ters? It  Is  essential.  If  one  would  endorse 
Mr.  Welch's  analysis,  to  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  Is  under  the 
operational  control  of  men  who  desire  to 
bietray  this  Nation  and  cause  us  to  become 
a  satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union.  That  Is  a 
substantive  premise,  from  which  all  politi- 
cal analysis,  strategy,  and  tactics  are  deriva- 
tive. Should  one,  disagreeing  with  Mr. 
Welch  on  so  central  a  matter,  nevertheless 
support  him  becatise  he  la  also  against  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  and  fluordlnated  water? 
Adolf  Hitler  was  against  monetary  inflation : 
should  we  then  have  been  pro-Hitler?  Ger- 
ald L.  K.  Smith  win  not  disagree  with  Golo- 
WATxa  on  most  domestic  proposals.  Should 
GoLowA'TES  then  be  pro-Oerald  Smith?  Nl- 
klta  Khrushchev  favors  medical  care  for  the 


aged  Should  the  Liberate  be  pro-Khru- 
shchev? Robert  Welch  cannot  be  compared 
to  these  men,  but  the  point  te  valid  that 
there  are  bounds  to  the  dictum:  Anyone  on 
my  right  is  my  ally,  Just  as  there  are  bounds 
(often  unrecognized  by  the  liberate)  to  the 
complementary  dictum.  Anyone  on  my  left 
is  my  ally. 

And  recondly.  there  te  the  mnral  consid- 
eration: Can  one  endorse  the  efforts  of  a 
man  who,  in  one's  judgment,  goes  about 
bearing  false  witness?  (Was  Jehovah,  who 
answered  the  question  on  Mount  Sinai  with 
the  Eighth  Commandment,  a  Comsymp?) 
We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Welch  himself  hon- 
estly believes  that  all  those  people  are  Com- 
munists— that  mitigates  his  moral  culpabil- 
ity. But  those  of  Us  who  disagree  are  not 
excused  if,  by  our  silence,  we  egg  him  on. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  te  that  Mr.  Welch, 
by  what  Russell  Kirk  has  called  "an  excess 
of    zeal.    Intemperance,    and    Imprudence." 
promotes  a  split  in  the  conservative  move- 
ment— by  asking   for    the   tacit   support   of 
men  who  cannot  In  good  conscience  give  it. 
who,  moreover,  feel  that  to  give  It  is  to  dam- 
age our  chances  of  success.    "Cry  wolf  often 
enough."  Mr.  Klrk  wrote  to  Mr.  Welch,  "and 
e.eryone    takes    you    for    an    imbecile    or    a 
knave,    when   after   all   there   are  wolves   in 
this  world."    If  we  are  to  win  the  war  against 
communism,  we  have  no  less  a  task  before 
us  than  to  change  national  policy.    Nothing 
is  clearer  than  that  Mr.  Welch  is  not  suc- 
ceeding in  doing  anything  of  the  sort,  pre- 
cisely becatise,   by   the  extravagance  of  his 
remarks,    he  repels,   rather   than   attracts   a 
great  following.    The  John  Birch  Society  re- 
quired  for   effective  leverage,   according   to 
Mr.  Welch's  own  estimates.  I  million  mem- 
bers   (it  might  have  had  many  millions,  if 
properly   led ) ;    It  has.  even  after  great  na- 
tional publicity,  and  largely  because  of  Mr. 
Welch's   "Intemperance    of    utterance,"    less 
than  one-tenth  that  many  members,  and  is 
growing   no    faster    than   the   movement    to 
Impeach   Earl  Warren,  who  remains   as  un- 
impeached   today   as   when  Mr.   Welch    first 
launched  that  ill-conceived  campaign.     Mr. 
Welch,  for  all  his  good  intentions,  threatens 
to  divert  militant  conservative  action  to  ir- 
relevance and   Ineffectuality.     There  are,  as 
we   say,   great   things   that  need  doing,  the 
winning  of  a   national  election,  the  reedu- 
cation of  the  governing  class.     John  Birch 
chapters  can  do  much  to  forward  those  aims, 
but  only  as  they  dissipate  the  fog  of  con- 
fusion that  Issues  from  Mr.  Welch's  smok- 
ing  typewriter.     Mr.  Welch  has  revived  in 
many  men  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  that 
same  spirit  calls  now  for  rejecting,  out  of  a 
love  of  truth  and  country,  his  false  counsels. 

Then — 
"For  the  sake  of  honesty,  however,  I  want 
to  confess  here  my  own  conviction  that 
Eisenhower's  motivation  is  more  Ideological 
than  opportunistic.  Or,  to  put  It  bluntly.  I 
personally  think  that  he  has  been  sjmi- 
pathetlc  to  ultimate  Conununlst  alms,  re- 
alistically willing  to  use  Communist  means 
to  help  them  achieve  their  goate,  knowingly 
accepting  and  abiding  by  Communist  orders, 
and  consciously  serving  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  for  all  of  his  adult  life.  But  my 
firm  belief  that  Dwight  Elsenhower  Is  a 
dedicated,  conscious  agent  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  is  based  on  an  accumulation  of 
detailed  evidence  so  extensive  and  eo  palpable 
that  it  seems  to  me  to  put  thte  conviction 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt." — From  The 
Politician,  by  Robert  Welch,  1958 

Anb  Now 
"The  whole  canvas  [deals]  with  Washing- 
ton's visible  will  to  win  this  cold  war — for 
the  Soviets.  Perhaps  the  most  alarming 
thing  about  current  history  In  the  making  te 
the  way  Washington  (has  become  a  part] 
of  the  whole  International  conspiracy  of 
which  It  te  now  anotber  mecca  second  only 
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to  Moscow  And  we  have  seen  on  ev  ry  sid^ 
In  a  hundred  different  manifestations,  the 
unceasing  efforts  of  our  Government  to  car- 
ry out  all  programs  and  take  all  steps  re- 
quired to  bring  about  the  merger  of  the 
United  States  with  Soviet  Russia  and  all  of 
Its  satellites  Into  a  one-world  Socialist  gov- 
ernment. These  are  all  plain  facts  Incontro- 
vertlbly  clear  to  anybody  who  will  use  the 
eyes,  the  Intelligence,  and  the  commonsense 
Ood  gave  him" — Prom  American  Opinion. 
by    Robert    Welch.   January    1962. 


TOASTS    OF    THE    PRESIDENT    AND 
CYRILLE  ADOULA.  PRIME  MINIS- 
TER.   REPUBUC   OP   THE   CONGO. 
AT  WHITE  HOUSE 
Mr.      MANSFIELD.      Mr       President, 
vesterday.      a      distinRuished      Afncati 
sUtesman,   the    Prime   Minister   of   th«- 
Republic     of     the    Conpo.     Mr,     Cynlle 
Adoula.  was  the  puest  of  the  President 
at  a  luncheon  in  the  White  House.     In 
connection  therewith,  there  weis  an  ex- 
change of  toasts  between  the  President 
and  the  Prime  Minister. 

These  toasts,  Mr.  President,  contain 
more  than  the  usual  pleasantries  which 
are  reserved  for  such  occasions.  They 
reveal  a  deep  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  leaders  which  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  the  Congo  and 
our  relatior^s  with  that  immense  new 
African  nation.  These  relations  appear 
now  to  be  on  the  right  track  after  a 
most  difHcult  start.  In  view  of  the  at- 
titudes reflected  by  th*"  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister's  words,  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  they  will  stay  on  this  track 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  exchange  of 
toasts  to  which  I  have  referred  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  toasts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Toasts     or     thk     Pkesidznt     \hd     Cyrille 
Adoula,  Pums  Ministee  or  the  Republic 

or  THE  COMOO  (  LEOPOLOVn.LX )  .  AT  THE  BUSI- 
NESa  LUNCKZON  IN  THE  STATE  DiNINC 
ROOM 

Oentlemen.  I  am  sure  you  all  Join  me  in 
welcoming  to  this  country  the  guest  of  honor 
and  the  members  of  his  Oovernment  I  don't 
think  that  any  head  of  state  of  .%  new  coun- 
try has  faced  the  difficulties  and  the  chal- 
lenges which  have  pressed  upon  him  with  so 
much  force  In  the  last  few  months 

The  difficulties  of  our  revolutionary  experi- 
ence, and  the  ex[>ertences  of  every  other  peo- 
ple coming  Into  Independence  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  pale  In  comparison  to  the 
problems  which  the  Congo  has  faced  and 
which  press  upon  the  Prime  Minister  and 
his  supporters 

What  makes  him  especially  welcome  is  the 
courage  suid  the  fortitude,  the  persistence 
and  the  Judgment  with  which  he  has  met 
these  challenges — which  would  have  over- 
whelmed a  lesser  people,  a  lesser  country,  a 
lesser  man.  a  lesser  government 

Prime  Minister,  we  welcome  you  here  for 
many  reasons  The  success  of  the  Congo  Is 
tied  up.  really,  we  believe,  with  the  success 
if  the  United  Nations  If  you  fall,  and  the 
Congo  should  fall,  It  would  be  a  serious  blow 
for  the  United  Nations,  upon  which  this 
country  has  placed  so  many  hopes  for  the 
List,  17  years  And  because  of  the  Intimate 
i5,SL>clatUjn  t)etween  the  United  Nations  and 

-ir  Ciovernment.  we  are  particularly  glad 
in. 1 1  yuu  are  here  to  address  them. 

We  are  :il.s.i  a;lad  to  welcome  you  beriiu.«e 
of  your  own  qualltlM,  because  you  have 
set   a    course   fur   your    nation,  of   being   in- 


dependent of  telng  African,  of  being  free,  of 
being  unallneci.  of  governing  under  most 
adverse  conditions,  through  parliamentary 
democracy,  at  *  time  when  some  other  new 
nation*  have  been  forced  by  events  to  move 
away  from  democratic  processes 

We  welcome  you  because  of  your  own 
extraordinary  lecord  rl.slng  because  of  your 
own  efforts  tc  a  position  of  preeminence, 
where  you  ha\e  won  the  support  of  people, 
both  within  und  without  your  country- 
and  bec;iuse  o'  ;,  mr  owii  persoriHl  quulllle.s 
We  are  viUiUy  Interested  m  the  .succe8.s 
of  the  Congo  beca-.i-sc  we  believe  the  su<"ces^ 
of  your  country  l.s  es.sentlal  to  the  success  of 
a  free  Africa  We  believe  strongly  in  tht- 
unity  of  free  states,  able  to  rh'Xjse  their 
own  destiny  r.nd  able  to  decide  their  o^n 
fate 

So  Prime  Minister,  we  welcome  you  here 
Mi:v,  yenrs  ago  one  of  liiir  dUtUiguished 
Presulenis  you  examined  his  portrait  this 
rnoMiing  la  F'resident  Lincoln  s  bedoiom 
.Andrew  J.uk.son.  said.  Our  P»»derii!  I'niMn  it 
niust  be  preserseU 

We  recogniie  y  >iir  strmiK  conviction  th.i' 
the  =iame  p<iU?y  should  fallow  fi>r  your  own 
cf>untry.  that  the  Congo  must  be  prp^erved 
And  as  a  faithful  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  support  through  the  United 
Nftti'"'ns  the  implein'-nt.itlon  of  that 
p. -lu-v 

S<.i  we  Wf.c iine  you  here,  and  I  h"pe  thii; 
all  of  you  will  join  me  in  siilutlng  the  people 
of  the  Cong"  the  ccjuntiv  and  to  It.s  dis- 
tinguished  Prime   Miul.stcr 

Prime  Minister  AoofL\  (as  interpreted 
from  the  l-Yenchi  Mr  President,  I  am  al- 
mos.t  enib.irriis.sed  in  having  to  reply  to  your 
miignlfli  lent  speech  — a  speech  which  was 
so  sht)rt  .i:id    yet    so  complete    so   full 

I  will  also  speak  very  briefly  and  I  will  s.iy 
that  It  is  true  that  the  Congo  hics  gone 
through  ii  peru'd  of  gr  .ve  dlRlcviltles  It  i.-> 
true  also  thit  rhere  are  [>eople  In  the  Con- 
go, also  of  good  will,  who  have  decided  to 
tight  to  surn^.ount  and  uvercome  those  dif- 
ficult les 

Hwwe.er.  I  iiiust  say,  Mr  Preildent  that 
there  is  one  thing  which  yuu  have  left  out 
of  your  speech,  and  this  is  that  all  those 
effurus  of  the  people  of  the  C  >ngo,  all  th** 
efforts  of  'he  Oovernment,  of  Parliament 
of  the  population  itself,  would  not  have 
availed  very  much  If  we  had  been  left  to 
ourselves. 

Fortunately  f^r  us.  we  have  found  in  the 
world  people  of  great  understanding  people 
of  great  friendship  We  have  found  coun- 
tries which  have  helped  us.  and  which  have 
helped  us  continuously,  without  ulterior 
motivation 

This  help  has  enabled  us  to  try  I  must 
tell  you  perhaps  something.  Mr  President 
which  appears  to  be  a  secret  In  your  speech 
you  seemed  to  speak  of  a  superman  some- 
w.'iere  In  the  C'on^o,  someone  who  had 
succeeded  all  by  himself  In  overcomlnji;  Ir- 
resistible obstacles,  and  m  reestablishing 
sumethltis?  that  hat-  t^  be  reesUibllshed 
Peace  in  the  C<->n<o 

This.  Mr  President,  la  not  true  Tliere  l.< 
no  sLi'h  man  There  Is  i\  >  man  *  h  >  could 
have  done  that  by  himself  There  Is  only  a 
common  man  who  wanted  to  serve  his  coun- 
try, and  who  accepted  the  difficult  task  of 
formlntc  a  government,  only  because  he  knew 
that  there  were  p)eople  In  the  world  *fi  >  .<re 
ready  and  willing  to  help  him 

This  help  Mr  President,  has  come  pri- 
marily fp'm  you.  from  your  CVivernment, 
from  your  country,  through  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  This  Is  a  help  which 
you  have  given  us  by  helping  the  United 
Nations  from  its  very  beginnings  — by  help- 
ing the  United  Nations  to  carry  out  the  di- 
rectives of  the  Security  Council  and  of  the 
General  Assembly's  directives,  which  you 
have  helped  to  forge 

You  have  done  that  In  the  past.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, and  I  am  quite  certain  that  yotir  ad- 


min .■>trati.)n  st.ucls  re  tdy  to  continue  such 
a  policy  In  the  present  — a  policy  of  help  to 
others-  continuous,  willing  help  with  no 
ulte-rlor  motivation  This  Is  what  you  have 
done  for  the  Congo  This  Is  the  help  which 
Is  necessary 

N  >w  there  wiis  a  time  when  people  used 
t4>  sav  about  American  {K>llcy  that  It  was  a 
naive  p>)llcy,  that  Amerlcajis  are  people  who 
t>elifve  everybody,  who  can  get  fooled  easily, 
who  ,':omet!ine8  behave  like  a  bull  In  a  china 
sh  ip 

Txliy  M-  President  no  one  can  say  that 
alxiiit  ,Amc-rican  policy  This  time  you  have 
scored  a  bulls  eye  and  this  time  you  have 
proven  that  your  policy  Is  i)osltlve.  that  It  is 
realistic  und  I  am  certain  that  your  policy 
Is  goini{  to  reach  lU  goal  and  greatly  increase 
the  prestiaie  of  tlie  United  States  In  the 
world 

Another  question  which  Is  mentioned  Is 
that  of  neutralism  Now  here  Is  nonallne- 
ment.  You  have  to  understand  nonallne- 
ment  to  mean  simply  that  each  country 
wishes  to  remain  independent  and  free,  free 
and  mde!)endent  to  defend  Its  own  prin- 
ciples free  and  It.dependent  to  be  able  to 
reconcile  various  Interests,  to  reconcile  and 
compromise  Its  own  Interests  with  those  of 
Its  friends  and  not  only  of  Its  friends,  also 
all  "f  the  people  In  the  entire  world  That 
Is  what  we  mean  by  tionallnement  That  is 
why  I  believe  that  this  must  be  the  policy 
not  unly  of  the  Congolese  Oovernment  but 
also  of  the  entire  Congolese  jieople 

I  must  mterrop'  mv  -^jyeech  be<-ause  If  I 
did  not  If  I  let  myself  be  carried  away  I 
would  repeat-  s-viklnR  about  vou.  Mr  Pres- 
ident -th»»  kind  Words  which  you  have  ad- 
dressed to  me  There  is  no  necessity,  how- 
ever to  do  that  because  everyone  know.s 
who  vou  are.  ai.d  there  Is  no  need  to  repent 
something  which   was  said  so  well 

S.  .ill  I  r  111  say  it  this  moment  Mr  Presi- 
de:.t  Is  thHt  111  the  name  of  our  people  first 
of  all  in  the  name  of  our  Oovernment.  In  the 
name  of  our  Chief  of  State,  we  say  thank 
you  to  the  United  States 

We  c.ui  thank  you  Wc  suy  thank  you  for 
a  helo  which  has  been  efllcaclous.  spontane- 
i^us  ii.U  sincore  We  thank  your  adminis- 
tration for  It  Mr  President,  because  we  are 
quite  sure  a.s  I  repeat  It.  that  our  effort* 
Would  have  been  to  no  avail  If  It  had  not 
been  for  the  moral  and  material  help  which 
we   have  received  from  you 

We  hope  that  this  help  will  continue  We 
suy  It  In  all  frankness  We  say.  at  the  same 
time,  that  our  people  as  a  people  which  un- 
derst.inds  reality  will  never  forfet  to  say 
thank  you  to  the  United  States,  It  will  not 
be  like  some  other  peoples  which  are  wlll- 
Ini;  to  receive  aid  only  to  criticize  later  those 
who  are  helping      Thank  you.  Mr   President 

I  ask  you  now  to  raise  your  glass  and  drink 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Statea,  and 
to  'he  pr  >si)erlty  of  the  American  people. 


THE  P RESIDENT  S  MESSAGE 
ON   EDUCATION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  message  on  education  Is  an 
affirmation  of  his  views  on  this  subject 
as  expressed  to  the  Congress  last  year. 
He  IS  appealing,  once  again,  to  the  Con- 
gress to  face  up  to  its  responsibilities  as 
he  has  faced  up  to  his  in  this  most  Im- 
portant and  neglected  segment  of  our 
national  life. 

The  President  points  out  once  again 
the  uigent  needs  of  the  Nation  for  more 
adequate  facilities  and  teaching  excel- 
lence at  all  levels  of  education,  from  pri- 
mary schools  on  up,  and  In  all  special 
aspects  of  education,  such  as  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  education  for  the  handi- 
capped.   He  points  out,  once  again,  the 


' 


demands  of  justice,  that  educational  op- 
portunities be  made  more  equal  for  all 
our  young  people,  regardless  of  personal 
financial  status  or  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions which  may  exist  in  the  State  In 
which  a  young  person  happens  to  live. 

Millions  of  young  people  will  pay  the 
price  if  the  President's  appeal  continues 
to  be  ignored.  Th<'  Nation  will  pay  an 
enormous  price  in  the  years  ahead  If  this 
appeal  continues  t)  be  ignored.  Each 
day  of  delay  represents  an  irretrievable 
less 

The  Senate  has  done  what  it  can  do, 
up  to  this  pyoint.  in  responding  to  the 
Presidents  appeal.  Led  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  I  Mr. 
Hill  1  and  his  able  lieutenants  in  this 
matter,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  I.  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  McNamaraI,  we  have  passed  the 
bills  the  President  has  sought  to  improve 
educational  facilities  and  to  equalize 
educational  opportunities  in  this  Nation. 
The  Senate  stands  ready  to  move  for- 
ward to  the  completion  of  this  legisla- 
tive task  whenever  the  other  House  Is 
prepared  to  join  v.ith  us.  I  can  only 
underscore  the  President's  appeal,  at 
this  time,  and  express  the  hope  that  the 
moment  for  this  advance  in  education 
which  is  so  neces.sary  to  the  Nation's 
well-being  and  to  the  well-being  of  mil- 
lions of  our  citizen;;  will  not  be  long  de- 
layed. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS- 
DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  story  on  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times.  The  head- 
line is  "Long  Island  Fights  To  Save  Jobs 
at  Republic." 

This  news  illuitrates  two  points: 
First,  the  labor-management  relations 
which  are  possible  of  attainment  in  a 
difficult  situation;  end,  second,  the  cata- 
strophic dislocatlori  to  employment  In- 
volved In  the  denial  of  defense  orders 
and  the  need  for  new  legislation  In  the 
direction  of  more  competition  in  defense 
procurement. 

On  the  first  subject,  the  imion  meet- 
ing which  was  reported  in  the  press,  at 
which  the  cooperation  of  union  members 
is  requested  in  an  effort  to  appeal  to  the 
President  on  defense  orders  for  the  com- 
pany for  which  they  work,  is  matched 
by  a  letter  from  th<'  company  to  Its  em- 
ployees which  frankly  sets  forth  the  facts 
and  takes  the  employees  Into  the  man- 
agement s  confldencie  in  the  problems  of 
tlie  company.  I  think  this  is  salutary  In 
supporting  the  importance  of  a  high 
type  of  labor-manaf  ement  cooperation —  , 
a  cooperation  which  should  extend  to 
alternative  courses  of  action  and  lines  of 
production  in  view  of  the  serious  prob- 
l-m  being  faced.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  newspaper  story  of  the 
union  meeting  and  the  company's  letter 
w  printed  in  the  Rkcord  as  a  part  of  my 
! imarks  at  this  point.  It  emphasizes  the 
Kiave  threat  to  employment  and  to  the 
economy  of  Long  Island  Inherent  In  the 
Gonial  of  defense  orders  to  Republic. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LoNo  I»LAND  Fights  To  8at«  Jobs  at  Re- 
public— Lkttess  to  Kenkedt  Urged  as 
13,000   Face   Latoif 

(By  Roy  R.  Silver) 
LEvrrrowN,  Long  Islakd,  February  5. — 
Employees  of  the  Republic  Aviation  Corp. 
were  urged  today  to  write  to  President  Ken- 
nedy in  an  effort  to  save  13,000  threatened 
Jobs. 

The  workers  were  told  by  Justin  Ostro, 
president  of  Republic  Lodge  1987,  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists,  to  ask  the 
President  to  rescind  Defense  Department 
plans  to  cut  production  on  the  F-105D 
fighter- bomber  plane. 

Eight  thousand  union  members,  at  a  meet- 
ing at  Levlttown  Arena,  heard  Mr.  Ostro  de- 
clare that  "the  only  area  we  can  hope  to 
get  any  help  at  all  Is  the  White  House  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States." 

Mr,  Ostro,  whose  union  represents  about 
9.000  of  Republic's  15,569  employees,  told  the 
workers  at  the  half-hour  meeting,  "You 
must  let  him  |Mr.  Kennedy]  know  you  are 
In  trouble;  he  promised  you  an  expanding 
economy  and  full  employment." 

Mr.  Ostro.  along  with  Charles  J.  Brown, 
president  of  the  Long  Island  Federation  of 
Liibor.  and  Nassau  County  Executive  Eu- 
gene H.  Nickerson,  expect  to  discuss  the 
matter  at  the  White  House  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  union  meeting  was  called  by  Mr. 
Ostro  to  review  the  potential  labor  crisis.  In 
which  13,000  of  Republic's  employees  may 
be  laid  off  by  December  30.  1963.  A  loss  of 
1,500  jobs  Is  expected  by  March  30.  Union 
employees  at  the  company  earn  between  $2.03 
and  $3. 18  an  hour. 

Mr  Ostro  said  the  economy  of  the  entire 
Island  would  be  affected  by  the  Defense  De- 
partments  decision  to  cut  production  of 
the  F-105D,  by  Its  cancellation  of  part  of  a 
contract  for  a  reconnaissance  version  of  the 
plane,  and  by  the  elimination  of  Republic 
from  competition  to  build  the  TFX,  the 
■plane  of  the  future." 

foresees    economic    shock 

"The  Long  Island  community  will  face  lU 
worst  economic  shock  In  Its  history  through 
the  loss  of  a  $125  million  annual  payroll," 
Mr.  Ostro  predicted.  "In  December  1962,  we 
will  be  a  distressed  area,  with  more  than 
6  percent  unemployed." 

The  Defense  Department  plans  to  award 
a  contract  to  the  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp. 
of  St.  Louis  for  the  production  of  the  F-110, 
a  two-place,  twin-engined  fighter-bomber. 

"We  are  not  looking  for  a  handout,"  Mr. 
Ostro  said.  "We  wouldn't  sacrifice  the  se- 
curity of  our  country  to  keep  working.  Our 
plane  is  superior  to  the  McDonnell  plane. 
McDonnell  doesn't  need  the  contract  to  keep 
people  working." 

Mr.  Ostro  said  that  the  separation  and 
severance  provisions  of  the  union's  contract 
with  Republic  "now  become  of  paramount 
importance"  and  that  loopholes  in  seniority 
provisions  "must  be  plugged."  The  contract 
expires  In  less  than  2  months. 

Republic  Aviation  Corp., 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  February  1,  1962. 

Deak  RAC  Employee:  By  the  time  you  re- 
ceive this  letter,  you  will  probably  have 
hetird  all  sorts  of  rumors  al}out  supposed 
cutbacks,  phasing  out  and  even  cancella- 
tion of  the  F-106.  You  also  probably  will 
have  read  or  heard  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  awarded  study  contracts  for  the 
TFX — a  follow-on  successor  to  the  F-105 — 
to  two  other  companies  In  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry. 

I  am  therefore  writing  to  you  directly  in 
order  to  set  the  record  straight  and  to  give 
you  complete  information  about  the  future 


of  our  F-105  business.  Parts  of  this  letter 
are  not  going  to  be  pleasant.  But  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  face  facta  and  prepare  our- 
selves  for  all  possibilities. 

At  the  same  time,  all  of  the  news  is  not 
bad.  and  I  want  you  to  know  that,  also. 

During  the  past  year,  many  Important 
changes  in  the  method  of  planning  our 
country's  defense  systems  have  been  taking 
place.  And  foremost  among  these  changes 
has  been  the  strong  desire  of  Defense  offi- 
cials to  try  to  "package"  the  military  forces 
so  that,  for  example,  all  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Forces  concerned  with  conventional,  or 
limited  warfare,  will  become  more  unified  in 
the  uses  of  their  equipment  and  their  man- 
power. The  same  planning  is  true  for  stra- 
tegic reUUatory  forces  and  for  continental 
air  defense  forces. 

To  carry  this  a  step  farther,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  proposed  that,  where 
possible,  one  weapon  should  be  utilized  bv 
all  services,  instead  of  each  service  buying  its 
own  equipment  for  the  performance  ol  mis- 
sions that  may  have  some  similarity. 

The  merit  of  this  kind  of  programing  is 
unquestioned.  We  all  want  to  have  as 
strong  and  efficient  a  defense  force  as  pos- 
sible— and  as  economically  as  possible.  And 
we  think  that  our  company.  Republic  can 
meet  the  Government's  needs  under  this  kind 
of  planning  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  any 
other  company  in  the  industry.  Only  one 
other  has  built  as  many  fighter  aircraft  as 
we  have  and  none  has  built  better  fighter 
aircraft  than  we  have. 

But  we  must  face  the  fact  that  competi- 
tion In  the  aerospace  industry  has  been 
getting  more  severe  as  the  dollars  become 
scarcer.  We  believe  that  our  design  proposal 
for  the  TFX— a  short  takeoff  and  landing 
fighter  for  both  Air  Force  and  Navy— is  one 
of  the  finest  airplane  designs  we  have  ever 
produced.  Yet  we  have  Just  received  word 
that  the  project  will  be  awarded  elsewhere. 
This  means  that  we  will  not  have  a  follow- 
on  fighter  airplane  to  the  F-105,  according 
to  present  Government  planning.  However, 
there  is  at  least  one  more  fighter  competi- 
tion scheduled  for  this  year — the  VAX.  a 
fighter  attack  experimental  type — and  we  are 
already  vigorously  at  work  on  this  proposal 
I  don't  like  to  be  blunt,  but  I  feel  you  must 
know  the  bad  news  when  It  occurs,  as  well 
as  good  news  when  we're  able  to  give  It  to 
you. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Defense  Department 
has  proposed  to  the  Congress  that,  in  future 
years,  production  of  the  F-106  be  somewhat 
reduced  and  that  a  Navy  plane,  the  McDon- 
nell F4H  be  purchased,  to  share  In  the  Air 
Force  tactical  mission  with  the  F-106.  This 
means  that  previous  programing  by  the  Air 
Force  has  been  changed  by  DOD  and  we  are 
now  scheduled  to  build  the  F-105  through 
calendar  year  1964  only.  At  this  point  I 
want  to  state  that  this  does  not  auto- 
matically mean  that  we  will  not  be  building 
F-105's  after  1964.  It  means  that,  In  the 
present  programing,  we  continue  to  build 
them  through  1964.  I  certainly  hope  that 
we  will  be  successful  in  our  strong  efforts 
to  continue  the  F-105  business  after  that 
time.  It  remains  the  finest  tactical  fighter 
In  the  world,  when  all  its  mission  capabili- 
ties are  considered.  We  are  designing  new 
improvements  which  will  Increase  the 
F-105's  versatility  and  performance,  and  we 
hope  will  prolong  its  usefulness  in  our 
defense  system. 

Under  any  circumstances,  however,  it  is 
apparent  that  we  will  have  to  look  at  our 
own  situation  carefully  and  honestly.  Our 
research  and  development  efforts  are  begin- 
ning to  bear  some  fruit,  but  it  is  going  to 
be  a  few  years  before  projects  now  just 
beginning  will  really  "pay  off." 

Over  the  next  year,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  watch  our  emplojmient  situation  week 
by  week  and  month  by  month.  Aa  it  stands 
today  there  will  be  layoffs  In  the  immediate 
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future.  It  Is  apparent  that  we  will  not  be 
ablo  to  keep  all  of  our  people  employed 
unleaa  we  are  successful  In  bringing  In  more 
orders.  This  applies  not  only  to  our  pro- 
duction workers  but  throughout  the  organ- 
ization. In  our  sclentlflc  and  research  en- 
gineering areas  we  will  continue  at  full 
strength.  In  order  to  develop  new  product 
possibilities  to  help  keep  our  factory  full. 

We  are  a  sound  company  We  survived 
even  more  severe  blows  In  1945-47  and  came 
back  strong.  We  have  the  resources  and  the 
determination  to  overcome  this  temporary 
setback  and   to  move  on  toward   new  goals. 

It  Is  vitally  Important  for  you  to  know  the 
facU  above.  It  Is  equally  Important  th\t 
we  all  keep  plugging  away,  dolni?  the  very 
t>est  Job  p-ieslble  to  keep  the  F  1«»5  and 
all  of  our  products,  coming  off  the  line  with 
the  same  high  quality  and  efficiency  us  be- 
fore. In  this  manner,  we  have  the  opp'^r- 
tunlty  to  sell  more  of  our  products  and 
keep  our  Jobs  secure. 
Cordially. 

MiNOY    I    Pe.\le, 

President. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr.  President,  second,  I 
think  the  spending  of  $28  billion  for  pro- 
curement of  hard  goods  in  defense  Is 
shown,  by  thio  ."Situation  and  by  many 
others  throughout  the  country,  to  have 
such  an  enormous  economic  impact  in 
the  communities  involved  that  it  re- 
quires a  review  by  the  Congress  in  order 
to  articulate  a  policy  which  will  work 
more  equitably  than  it  seems  to  be  doing 
at  present.  So  I  call  renewed  attention 
to  my  bill  for  enactment  of  legislation. 
which  has  been  supported  by  the  whole 
delegation  from  New  York  in  the  other 
body,  as  well  as  by  the  Members  from 
the  State  of  New  York  in  thl.s  body. 
which  seeks  greater  competition  in  pro- 
curement contracts,  including  negotiated 
contracts,  and  also  consideration  of  the 
economic  impact  In  particular  arra.s. 
analogous  in  terms  to  the  consideration 
we  give  small  business  with  respect  to 
Government  contracts  in  order  that  we 
may  deal  with  catastrophic  .situations 
which  may  be  created  by  the  withdrawal 
of  defen.se  contracts  in  particular  areas, 
of  which  this  i.s  a  most  strikii^g  example. 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  AWARD  TO 
LEWIS  RUSSEIX  NEl^ON 

Mr.  RUSSETX.  Mr.  President,  Fen- 
Btors  are  familiar  with  the  contest  that 
is  sponsorod  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  called  the 
voice  of  democracy.  This  is  an  annual 
broadcast  scriptwriting  contest.  I  have 
noticed  that  several  Senators  have  hai 
printed  in  the  Record  the  winning 
speech  or  statement  by  the  youn,'  per- 
son of  a  State  who  won  an  award  from 
that  State. 

I  was  most  pleasantly  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  State  winner  In  my  State 
of  Georgia  happens  to  be  a  nephew  of 
mine.  l4?wls  Russell  Nelson,  the  son  cf 
Rev  and  Mrs.  Raymond  L.  Nelson,  of 
Commerce.  Ga.  I  am  exceedingly  proud 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  in  order 
that  it  might  be  considered  eilong  with 
other  winning  speeches  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

What  Pseiooii   Mkans  to  Mk 

I  By    Lewis    Ru-ssell    "Rusty"    Neliun.    Slate 
winner    from    OeorgU) 

In  a  time  when  Americans  take  their 
ble.sslnga  of  liberty  for  granted,  freedom  Is 
to  me,  more  than  anything  el.se.  a  challenge 
for  every  conscientious  American  patriot. 
This  la  a  challenge  to  carry  on  the  AinerlCiin 
way  of  life  In  the  tradition  of  those  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  end^w 
their  p<i6terlty  with  a  national  heritage 
w^;ch   IS  the  very  paragon  of  freedom 

This  great  challenge  Is  cre.ited  by  the 
f.Tcrs  "f  evil  th'it  tod.iy,  .is  always  tiire.i'.eu 
our  sacred  freed 'm  TxJay  as  the  Uriired 
St.-xtis  Is  engaged  in  a  great  war  f<jr  tlie 
m:nds  of  men.  the  pulse  of  patriotism  in 
this  country  Is  at  an  alltline  l<'>w  TTie 
Uis.tcd  L'tati-s  la  backprdali;  g  in  f'.ar  .>.'  o'.ir 
enemies  because  of  the  lack  of  patriotism 
In  ar.-swer  to  the  expl<.>s:on  of  50-megat  ai 
bombs,  we  build  fallout  ahelte.'s  .uid  that's 
about  It.  We  are  a  nation  ready  to  hide 
but  not  ready  tu  fight  to  defend  the  free- 
dom cf  ourselves  and  others  Military  re- 
cruiters t<xlay  cmnot  appeal  to  the  patrl't- 
Ism  of  young  men.  The  pitch  has  to  be 
personal  advantage,  free  training,  civilian 
preparation,   a   choice   career. 

A:1  .\nier.cans  today  are  heirs  of  a  Tretdom 
th.t  w:w  made  p<issU'le  by  '!.e  d  'liiatlon 
and  ijv^  that  our  Founding  Fathers  h.id  f  r 
C<d  mid  country  The  basic  desire  f  t  this 
kind  of  freedom  Is  atlU  to  be  found  b  U  true 
p,itr:.irs  and  heroes  are,  todav  f;-w  and  far 
between  Patrick  Henry's  "Give  me  liberty 
or  g.ve  me  death  '  has  only  a  f  ai.t  echo  In 
•day''.  "Id  rather  be  dead  thin  Red"  To 
me.  that  st.iteme.'it  aounds  more  l.ke  a 
.su.ild'!  note  than  a  pledge  to  nght  for  free- 
dom StU;.  *''  sny  we  w^uld  (ijlad.y  »;ive  .  ir 
lives  fur  our  country  If  necet..*ary  But  I 
tor.tend  that  what  we  need  to  do  njw  is  not 
to  die  f'or  the  freedom  if  o  ir  coui'ry  but 
to  live  for  It  \Vs  must  ag.iln  resolve  thnt 
those  who  dlrd  fir  our  country  shall  not 
have  died  In  vain  We  mast  dedicate  our- 
selves t<i  tl.e  h.k,h  Ideals  of  our  fre«*  N.itlim 
so  that  we  m.iy  preserve  and  renew  O  'd's  gift 
of  f.-eedom  for  our  land 

It  is  throiis;h  c  imp;»:>tc  dedication  t«.)  their 
atlielftlc  concepts  .-ind  unworthy  Ideals  that 
the  Communists  have  risen  from  a  mere 
handful  of  men  to  domination  of  half  the 
world  m  l-'ss  than  half  a  century  Wl:h  our 
wond?rfu'.  and  mcanlngf'il  foundations  and 
ambit!o.ns.  we  could  Indeed  turn  tiic  world 
u^>^ldc  down  almost  overnight,  if  »e  but  had 
the  dcdli^atlon  of  these  proj^jnenis  cf  evil 
and  inju-stlce. 

The  challenge  uf  freedom  must  be  met.  If 
a  rebirth  of  patriotism  and  heri  lam  Ls  not 
rpilized  in  this  country,  our  posterity  will 
not  know  the  blessings  cf  liberty  tl.at  we 
er  Jc  y  t.iday 


CFLKBRATION  of  the  NINTH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OP  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH OF  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  la.st  July 
25  It  wa.s  my  privilege  to  represent  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
ceremonies  marking  the  ninth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  I  should  like  to  have  appear  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  the  speech  given 
at  that  time  by  Governor  Munoz-Marin 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  also  the  me.s.sa£rp  of 
preetiniijs  from  President  Kennedy  on 
the  occasion  of  this  ninth  anniversary 


of   the  establislunent  of   the  Common- 
wealth. 

I  am  sure  It  Is  well  recognized  In  the 
Senate  that  Governor  Muftoz-Marin  Is  a 
Rreat  world  statesman  who  has  done 
much  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  Latin  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  me.s- 
sjiiie  and  the  speech  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

niere  being  no  ob.'ectlon,  the  message 
and  .speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  follows: 
Mr-i-vACE  or  ORrrriNGS  FHom  Psr  ideitt  Kin- 

NFDT      TO     THe      PtOPlC      or     TM«     CuMMON- 

WE-ALrH  CF  Puerto  Rico 

Mv  cordial  greetings  and  best  wishes  go  to 
Ci"VtTnor  Munoz-Marln  and  the  people  of 
PuerUi  Rico  on  this  ninth  anniversary  of  the 
estib.nshment  of  the  C<jmmonwe»lth. 

The  great  soci  il  and  economic  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Commonwealth  have  evoke'l 
'he  admiration  f  y  ur  fellow  clt'zeus 
"ir'  UThout  the  United  States,  and.  Indeed. 
of  freedom-Iovtng  Americans  throughout 
t..c  lien.isphere 

In  achieving  the  transition  from  a  stag- 
nant, iiw-u.r  .in-  s  cuty  to  a  dynamic,  f)ri>8- 
per.ns;  commonwealth,  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
a  s<urce  ef  hope  and  ln.>-plratlon  to  those  of 
iif  dccjjiy  concerned  with  charting  new 
c    ur.cs  of  social  pr  igress  for  our  hemlsj^here. 

Wh.'.t  we  seek  to  accomplish  In  our  AUaiura 
p:.ra  el  Pr  'greso  h.is  already  been  accom- 
pli hed  t.)  a  rema'knble  measure  In  Puerto 
R  CO  I"hat  the  people  of  Puerto  Rlco  have 
pumeered  In  translating  obJectlTes  of  social 
,  ilv  m'^enient.  long-range  economic  planning, 
equit  .ble  tax  structures,  improved  land  use 
and  vigorous  Inve-tment  In  education.  Into 
\is.ible  realit.es  Is  undeniable  proof  to  all 
'-  •. ,2i«":.s  f  the  AiM'-rlcas.  of  the  strength  and 
c  eatlvenefs  of  demcxratic  ideals. 
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r.ifftH    DKinfF.f-o     tT     c;ov.     Lfis     Mtfioz- 

M*RIN    O.V    THE    OCCVjIuN    (<T    THI    Ctl.ECRA- 

Ttof*  or  Tiie  Ninth  .^N.N•IVE^sAl^T  or  TUi 
CoMMONWEAi  iH  or  P(:r?To  Riro,  Jult  25. 
1961 

Honor. ible  representHtUe  of  the  President 
of  the  United  ^^tites.  honorable  representa- 
tive of  the  President  of  Venezuela,  honorable 
representative  of  the  O  vernment  of  El  Sal- 
vadi  r,  diailngu.ihcd  visitors,  honorable 
presidents  of  the  HuU.5c  and  the  Senate,  hon- 
(  rabie  president  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
friends,  nnd  fellow  cUlZ'^ns,  In  a  few  words 
on  this  h.ippy  and  solemn  occasion.  I  wish 
tv>  express  my  deepest  th.inks  to  the  Pres- 
ident I'f  the  United  States  for  his  message 
to  the  pi  ople  of  Puerto  Rloo  sent  through 
s..ch  a  dist.nguished  envoy  uji  Senator  Mobse, 
w.h  >  ij  with  us  U  night  I  not  only  wish  to 
expro.ss  appreciation  for  hts  cordial  message; 
I  \\rn  wish  to  cmmei.t  on  .'onie  of  President 
Kennedy'.'^  words  when  he  so  generotisly  re- 
f-.r»  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rlco  as  a  peo- 
ple »ho  have  facfd  great  dlfflcultles  with 
c  lUra^e.  decUl m  and  patience;  dJBcuUles 
that  they  have  been  conquering  and  will 
finally  conquer  When  the  President  of  the 
United  Stat.'s  so  speaks  of  the  people  of 
I'uorto  K:co,  I  believe  that  all  of  ua.  know- 
ing the  Presidents  sincerity,  ahould  feel 
deeply  pn  ud  cf  those  words,  from  one  who 
U  ,it  present  the  leder  if  democracy  against 
I'H  enemies  throughout  the  world. 

Puerto  Rlco,  within  Its  means  and  In  full 
dedic.itlon  tt)  the  cau.se  of  Justice,  liberty, 
and  human  freedom,  will  cooperate,  as  it 
h.i*  cooperated,  toward  the  happy  fulfillment 
thro\ighout  the  American  hemisphere  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  which  Is  prt-postd  Ly 
President  Kennedy,  not  as  a  paternalistic 
gesture  of  the  United  States,  but  as  a  csll 
to  all  the  peoples  of  America  to  Join  freely 
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with  their  hearts  and  wills  to  banish  pov- 
erty, injustice,  from  all  regions  of  the  hem- 
i.sphere. 

Tims,  humbly  but  resolutely,  we  In  Puerto 
Hiro  have  been  contributing  our  experience, 
with  fraternal  feelings  toward  all  men  in 
America,  and  now  place  It  at  the  service  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  a  force  of  hope, 
in  the  first  place,  and  of  Just  achievement, 
afterward,  for  all  peoples  In  the  America*. 
It  w.is.  In  a  modest  way,  such  a  force  of 
ho;)e  which  quickly  turned  Into  tangible 
progress  toward  a  good  civilization  in  Puer- 
to Rlco. 

I  wish,  furthermore,  to  thank  the  Pretldent 
of  the  United  States  for  his  Executive  memo- 
randum to  all  heads  of  departments  and 
:i,i;eni"ies  of  the  Federal  Government  outlin- 
ing the  significance  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rlco,  of  its  concept  of  free  asso- 
ciation with  the  United  States  of  America. 

Allow  me.  at  this  time,  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement A  few  moments  ago.  it  was 
announced  from  this  very  rostrum,  through 
wires  from  Senator  Anderson  and  Senator 
Jackson,  that  the  appropriate  committee  of 
the  U  S  Senate  had  approved  an  amendment 
to  the  relations  l)etween  Puerto  Rlco  and  the 
United  States  proposed  to  Congress,  first 
through  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
Puerto  Rlco  and  afterward  by  action  of  the 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rlco  In 
Washington  The  committee  recommended 
favorably  to  the  Senate  a  resolution  trans- 
ferring the  debt-Incurring  limitation  of  the 
Commonwealth  from  the  Federal  Relations 
Act  to  the  Constitution  whenever  the  voters 
of  Puerto  Rlco  shall  so  determine  I  have 
now  received  the  news  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  has  approved  the  resolu- 
tion. And  I  feel  confident  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  give  his 
approval  Prom  there  on.  It  will  be  up  to 
you  the  voters  of  Puerto  Rlco,  to  also  pass 
Judgment  on  and  I  hope  give  your  approval 
to  this  change  which  strengthens  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-frovernment 

L«t  me  refer  again  to  the  Executive  memo- 
randum l.ssued  today  by  President  Kennedy. 
li'.structing  all  heads  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  regard  to  the  relations  between 
Puerto  Rlco  and  the  United  St.^tes  I  am 
now  going  to  read  .i  translation  of  the  Pres- 
ident's memcjrandum: 

"Because  of  the  Importance  and  signifi- 
cance of  Puerto  Rlco  In  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  Latin  America  and  other 
nations,  it  is  essen'lal  that  the  executive 
departments  and  agencies  be  completely 
aware  of  the  unique  position  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  that  policies,  actions,  re- 
ports on  legl.^Iation,  and  other  activities 
affecting  the  Commonwealth  shoulil  be  con- 
sistent with  the  structure  and  basic  prin- 
ciples (jf  the  Commonwealth. ■• 
And  It  goes  on  to  say. 

"On  July  25.  1952.  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico  prtx-lalnied  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco  under  Its 
constitution  This  proclamation  was  the 
(ulmination  of  a  series  of  legislative  and 
ele(  toral  steps  which  began  with  the  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  600.  81st  Congress,  64 
Stat  319(1950).  Public  Law  600  made  pro- 
vision for  the  organization  of  a  constitu- 
tional government  by  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rlco  In  a  referendum,  held  on  June  4. 
1951,  the  prop(«als  of  this  law  received  the 
overwhelming  approval  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rlco 

■  Following  approval,  a  Puerto  RIcan  con- 
stitutional convention  drafted  a  constitu- 
tion, which  was  approved  by  a  referendum 
held  on  March  3.  1952.  The  Congress  in 
turn  approved  this  constitution  (Public 
Law  447,  82d  Congress,  66  Stat.  327  (1962)). 
"The  Commonwealth  structure,  and  Its 
relatloiihhlp  to  the  United  States  which  Is 
111    the    nature    of    a   compact,    provide    for 


aelf-government  in  respect  of  Internal  af- 
fairs and  administration,  subject  only  to  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, the  Puerto  Rlcan  Federal  Relations 
Act,  and  the  acta  of  Congress  authorizing 
and    approving   the   constitution. 

"On  November  27,  1953,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  recognized 
that  the  people  of  the  Conunonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rlco,  exercising  effectively  the  right 
of  self-determination  in  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic way,  had  achieved  a  new  constitutional 
status:  and  that,  In  view  of  this  new  statvis, 
It  was  appropriate  that  the  United  States 
should  cease  the  transmission  of  Informa- 
tion with  regard  to  Puerto  Rlco  under  article 
73(e)  of  the  Charter  (UN  General  Assembly 
Res,  74«  (VIII)  (1953)  )  ." 

I  wish  to  explain  that  the  said  article  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  provides  that 
reports  be  submitted  on  countries  retaining 
territorial  or  colonial  status,  and  that  the 
resolution  I  have  Just  mentioned  (of  the 
United  Nations  In  1953),  stated  that  the 
United  States  did  not  have  to  transmit  any 
more  Information  on  Puerto  Rlco,  according 
to  the  United  Nations  Charter,  because 
Puerto  Rlco  had  ceased  to  be  a  territory  or 
in  any  other  manner  a  colony  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

"All  departments,  agencies,  and  officials  of 
;,he  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
should  faithfully  and  carefully  observe  and 
respect  this  arrangement  in  relation  to  all 
matters  affecting  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rlco.  If  any  matters  arise  Involving 
the  fundamentals  of  this  arrangement,  they 
should  be  referred  to  the  Office  of  the 
President. 

"The  legislative  steps  which  have  led  to 
the  achievement  by  Puerto  Rlco  of  Com- 
monwealth status  have  made  Inapplicable 
the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  6726 
of  May  29.  1934.  Insofar  as  they  pertain  to 
or  are  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  government  of  Puerto  Rlco.  This  order 
no  longer  applies  to  Puerto  Rico. 

"This  memorandiun  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register." 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  express  once  more  to 
President  Kennedy  and  his  very  distinguished 
representative,  the  thanlts  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rlco  for  strengthening  the  recogni- 
tion of  what  the  Commonwealth  Is  and 
means.  That  Is  what  Puerto  Rico  has  over- 
whelmingly and  repeatedly  approved  at  the 
polls. 


MILK  CONSUMPTION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
invited  attention  to  the  fact  that  Wis- 
consin was  first  in  milk  production,  pro- 
ducing some  19  billion  pounds  a  year. 
I  suggested,  because  of  the  situation 
which  has  already  been  set  forth  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  since  our 
dairy  production  is  now  in  excess  there 
are  several  plans  which  could  be  followed 
to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

One  suggestion  I  made  related  to  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  first  time  in 
some  23  years,  when  I  was  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  White  House  yesterday,  which  the 
Vice  President  also  attended,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  drinks  each  person  was 
served  a  glass  of  milk.  To  me  that  is 
what  Americans  should  be  doing 
throughout  the  land,  not  only  in  the 
hotels  but  also  in  homes  and  elsewhere, 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk. 

A  second  suggestion  I  made  was  that 
we  should  set  up  a  laboratory  and  pro- 
vide talent  in  the  laboratory — we  have 


great  brains  available — to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  utilize  the  constituent  parts  of 
milk  for  the  manufacture  of  industrial 
products.  In  my  opinion  that  is  one  of 
the  great  outlets  we  have  not  even 
tapped.  We  have  learned  to  make  sirup 
out  of  corn.  We  have  learned  to  utilize 
other  products  through  chemistry,  but 
with  regard  to  the  constituent  parts  of 
milk  we  have  sat  by  and  said,  "We  will 
make  it  into  ice  cream,  and,  yes,  into 
powdered  milk." 


COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
MUST  KEEP  PACE  WITH  THE 
GROWING     NEEDS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
a  great  source  of  our  Nation's  strength 
is  the  quahty  of  our  education.  We 
have  always  been  proud  of  that  quality. 
We  can  take  pride  in  the  finest  system 
of  public  schools  in  the  world.  Our  col- 
leges and  universities,  too,  have  pro- 
vided outstanding  higher  education  and 
training  for  millions  of  our  citizens. 

It  is  essential  to  the  future  welfare  of 
our  Nation,  Mr.  President,  that  every 
potential  source  of  support  for  our  col- 
leges and  universities  be  put  to  use.  for 
the  requirements  of  the  future  will  be 
great. 

A  great  upsurge  of  demand  for  ad- 
mission into  colleges  is  taking  place  in 
this  decade.  Even  with  added  Federal 
support  of  our  colleges  and  universities, 
it  is  probable  that  demand  will  exceed 
the  ability  to  meet  it.  Indeed,  in  many 
colleges  it  already  does. 

The  bill  which  we  are  now  considering 
promises  a  good  start  in  meeting  the 
urgent  needs  which  confront  our  col- 
leges and  universities  and  the  young 
Americans  who  wish  to  attend  them. 

It  would  authorize  loans  for  construc- 
tion of  new  academic  facilities  for  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  and  would 
aid  needy  young  scholars  in  acquiring 
the  education  they  deserve.  Also  it 
would  give  impetus  to  the  development 
of  so-called  community  colleges,  2 -year 
schools  which  provide  a  vital  service  to 
young  students  who  are  interested  in 
acquiring  skills  but  feel  they  do  not  need 
a  major  degree. 

Mr.  President,  abundant  supporting 
statistics  already  have  been  presented 
in  this  Chamber  demonstrating  the  need 
for  this  pending  legislative  proposal. 
Briefly  put.  they  show  that  college  en- 
rollment will  nearly  double  in  the  next 
10  years  from  a  present  3.6  milhon  to 
more  than  6  million  10  years  hence. 

Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  education  rises 
alarmingly.  Tuition  and  fee  charges 
have  increased  86  percent  in  the  past  10 
years.  A  student  living  away  from  home 
incurs  a  cost  of  approximately  $1,650  a 
year. 

Increasing  costs  and  incresisingly 
crowded  conditions  have  made  it  impos- 
sible for  thousands  of  deserving  yoimg 
Americans  to  further  their  education. 
Large  numbers  of  high  school  students 
graduating  in  the  top  one-third  of  their 
class  are  unable  to  go  on  to  college. 

Mr.  President,  the  loss  is  not  theirs 
alone.    It  is  the  Nation's. 
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Cold  statistics  do  not  tell  the  extent 
of  the  loss. 

In  this  grim  period  of  international 
anarchy,  when  our  Nation  is  challenged 
as  never  before,  how  many  potential 
great  physicists,  chemists,  or  engineers 
have  been  denied  the  education  that 
would  develop  their  abilities  to  the 
fullest? 

How  many  would-be  doctors,  and  how 
many  fine  potential  teachers  will  sever 
be  able  to  fill  the  essential  role  their 
talents  point  to? 

We  need  these  young  people  and  their 
abilities  If  our  Nation  is  to  maintain  the 
greatness  which  has  made  It  the  leader 
of  the  free  world  and  the  bastion  of 
democracy. 

Our  system  of  democracy  must  prom- 
ise that  every  young  American  be  given 
full  opportunity  to  develop  his  abilities. 
Only  in  this  way  can  our  citizens  con- 
tribute fully  to  their  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  assert  this  is  the  crux 
of  the  proposal  we  are  discussing.  The 
statistics  prove  a  need.  It  is  within  our 
capacity  to  meet  this  need. 

Our  obligation  now.  as  Senators  of  the 
United  States,  is  to  do  what  can  and 
must  be  done. 


DECLARATION  OP  PARIS— RESOLU- 
TIONS ADOPTED  BY  THE  ATLAN- 
TIC CONVENTION  OF  NATO  NA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  a  copy  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Atlantic  Convention  of  NATO  Nations 
which  met  In  Paris.  France,  from  Janu- 
ary 8  through  January  19,  1962. 

As  Senators  know.  Mr.  President,  this 
convention  was  the  direct  re.sult  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86-719,  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1960.  Under  terms  of  this  law  a  U.S. 
Citizens  Commission  on  NATO,  com- 
posed of  20  members  was  appointed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  This 
Commission  was  given  the  job  of  seeking 
•"to  arrange  an  international  convention 
and  such  other  meetings  and  confer- 
ences as  it  may  deem  necessary"  to  bring 
about  a  convention  with  similar  com- 
missions from  the  other  NATO  countries. 
The  purpose  of  the  convention,  a.s  set 
forth  in  the  legislation,  was  "to  explore 
means  by  which  greater  cooperation  and 
unity  of  purpose  may  be  developed  to 
the  end  that  democratic  freedom  may 
be  promoted  by  economic  and  political 
means." 

Many  Senators  were  sponsors  of  and 
save  their  active  and  untiring:  support  to 
the  adoption  of  the  resolutions,  and  the 
success  of  the  convention.  To  name  only 
a  few,  I  call  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey I.  the  Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr. 
JavitsI.  who  has  been  untirinsf  in  his 
efforts,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  fMr. 
CoopBtl.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr. 
ChxhchI,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SparkmanI.  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
omms  [Mr.  McGieI,  the  Senator  from 
Now  Jersey  [Mr.  CaseI,  and  many  others, 
and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
effort  had  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  tho 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wish  the  Rxcohd  to 
show  that  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  omitted  mentioning  the  real  dy- 
namic force  that  carried  along  so  suc- 
cessfully the  whole  operation  about 
which  he  has  spoken.  That  force  is  his 
own  leadership.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  did  a  great  deal  to  bring 
into  a  real  living  symbol  what  the  NATO 
convention  can  actually  mean  by  his 
driving  energy  and  his  foiesightedness 
in  carrying  out  the  principles  for  which 
the  group  was  elected.  Toward  that  end 
I  salute  him  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  appreciate  the 
words  of  my  colleague  from  Wyoming. 
I  was  only  one  of  the  group.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
Carlson!  was  also  very  active,  as  were 
many  others  I  could  mention 

I  was  happy  to  be  as.sociated  with  that 
bipartisan  group  of  Senators  in  the  con- 
vention. I  think  the  convention  that 
has  been  held  has  been  a  very  great  suc- 
cess 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Presidt-nt,  will  the 
Senator  yield.' 

Mr.  KEP^AUVER  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinfrui.shed  Senator  from  New- 
York,  who  has  been  exceedingly  active 
in  the  efTort. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  join  the  Senator  from  W>oming  iMr 
MvGeeI  in  commending  the  efTort  of  all 
Senators,  led  by  Christian  Herter  and 
Will  C!ivton,  who  represented  u.s  !>o 
admirably  in  the  efTort  to  establi.«;h  an 
Atlantic  Community. 

I  also  commend  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
ne.s-see  I  join  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming,' in  the  .statement  he  ha.s  made  The 
leade.-ship  of  the  di.stingui.shed  Senator 
from  Tenne.ssee  has  been  mdispen.sable. 
It  has  been  a  great  joy  to  work  with  him 
as  a  co!Irii'Uf>  in  arnvs. 

I  .shnild  like  to  empha.si/e  that  we 
have  a  group  of  distmgukilied  Americans 
who  consider  the  wi.sdom  of  an  Atlantic 
Community  concerning  economic  and 
social  questions  to  be  entirely  practical, 
and  we  must  pay  the  strictest  attention 
to  their  recommendations  I  am  grate- 
ful to  my  colleague  for  raising  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr  Pell 
in  the  chair'.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEF.AUVER  I  a.sk  unanimous 
con.sent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  htaro  none,  and  it 
is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  continuous  support, 
as  well  as  the  support  of  many  others, 
for  their  efforts  related  to  the  building 
up  of  the  strength  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr  KEFAUVER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  join  Sena- 
tors who  have  spoken,  particularly  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McOeeI 
in  an  expression  of  gratification  for  the 
work  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  in 
taking  the  lead  in  the  movement  about 
which  he  has  spoken. 

I  also  join  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  my  other  colleagues  In  what  they 
have  said  about  the  product  of  the  At- 
lantic Convention.  The  leadership  of 
Christian  Herter  and  William  Clayton 
has  been  outstanding  In  this  regard.  As 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution  and 
one  who  had  high  ho[>es  for  It.  I  may  say 
Uiat  tiie  results  up  to  this  time  have  more 
tiian  justified  our  expectations.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  the  Senators  who 
participated. 

Mr.  KEFAlTVFni.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  been  a 
tower  of  strength  in  tliis  effort  from  the 
very  beginning. 

Mr.  President  I  have  been  working 
for  such  a  convention  ever  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  It  made 
me  very  happy  when  Congress  eventually 
adopted  the  resolution  to  provide  the 
means  by  which  this  new  method  of 
bringing  together  uninstructed  citizens 
and  allowing  them  to  apply  their  best 
thinking  to  our  International  problems 
mi'-'ht  bo  tried.  It  makes  me  even  hap- 
pier, reading  the  declaration,  to  learn 
that  this  new  experiment  in  interna- 
tional affairs  has  worked.  The  declara- 
tion and  the  resolutions  are  a  distinct 
SiTvico   to   the   governments  involved. 

I  think  the  U.S.  Commission,  headed 
by  the  Honorable  Christian  A.  Herter 
and  William  L.  Clayton.  Is  due  a  great 
deal  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
convention.  First,  they  had  the  task  of 
explaining  the  US.  legislation  to  the  leg- 
islative bodies  in  all  the  other  NATO 
countries.  Through  the  initiative  of  the 
U.S.  Commi.ssion  a  preparatory  meet- 
ing was  held  in  London  last  October, 
at  which  time  a  scale  of  representa- 
tion, a  method  of  sharing  the  costs,  and 
rules  under  which  tlie  convention  would 
operate  were  agreed  to.  Then  the  other 
nations  did,  Indeed,  set  up  simlla.-  com- 
missions and  agree  to  participate.  The 
fact  tiiat  the  convention  was  held  was 
in  itself  an  achievement. 

Finally,  la.st  January  8,  the  delegate. 
gathered  at  the  Intrnational  Confer- 
ence Center  in  Pans,  .«;ome  90  of  them 
All  were  unin.structed  by  th^ir  govern- 
ments and  told  simply  to  apply  their  best 
thinking  to  the  problems  of  the  free 
world.  They  liad  been  studying  thes.^ 
pr-blems  prior  to  their  arrival  at  the 
International  Conference  Center  in 
Pans,  but  now  they  were  faced  with  tho 
rcspon.sib'.lity  of  making  d:*clslons 
.'=;ome.  like  Paul  Van  Zeeland,  forme. 
Premier  of  Belgium  and  one  of  the  fath- 
ers of  the  P'.uropean  movement,  were  well 
known  and  at  home  in  international  con- 
ferences.   Others  were  new  to  this  scene. 

They  came  as  strangers,  but  signifi- 
cantly 2  weeks  later  they  left  as  friends 
and  they  left  behind  a  legacy  of  con- 
stru'^tive  recommendations  for  the  At- 
lantic  Community.     They  soon  found. 
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that  no  matter  where  they  were  from  in 
the  Atlantic  Community — Turks,  Bel- 
gians, Italians,  Icelanders.  Britltli.  or 
American — they  had  a  common  bond  in 
freedom.  They  had  a  common  determi- 
nation to  make  the  Western  World  strong 
and  united  enough  to  endure  in  freedom. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  read  a  few  sig- 
nificant excerpts  from  the  Declaration 
of  Paris.    It  begins: 

We.  the  citizen  delegatea  to  the  Atlantic 
Convemion  ot  NATO  Natlona,  meeting  In 
ParU.  January  8-30.  1003.  are  convinced  that 
our  survival  aa  freemen,  and  the  pooalbUlty 
of  progress  for  all  men,  demand  the  creation 
of  a  true  Atlantic  Community  within  the 
next  decade. 

It  continues: 

A  true  Atlantic  Community  must  extend  to 
the  political,  military,  economic,  moral,  and 
cultural  fields. 

The  convention  called  upon  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  NATO  countries  to  draw 
up  plans  within  2  years  for  the  creation 
of  an  Atlantic  Community  suitably  or- 
ganized to  meet  the  political,  military, 
and  economic  challenges  of  this  era.  It 
proposed,  as  an  indispensable  feature  of  a 
true  Atlantic  community,  the  creation  at 
the  highest  political  level  of  a  depart- 
ment high  council,  whose  competence 
would  extend  to  political,  economic,  mili- 
tary, and  cultural  matters.  This  coun- 
cil would  not  only  prepare  and  concert 
policies  on  current  questions,  but.  in  de- 
fined cases,  decide  them  by  a  weighted. 
qualified  majority  vote.  Pending  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  council,  the  conven- 
tion reconunended  greater  powers  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Council. 

The  convention  proposed  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians  Conference  be  devel- 
oped Into  a  consultative  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly, and  that  eventually  a  high  court  of 
justice  be  established  to  settle  disputes 
between  members  and  the  organizations 
arising  from  the  interpretation  and  ap- 
plication of  treaties. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  highlighting  parts 
of  the  declaration  and  resolutions  which 
appeal  to  me.  but  I  think  that  it  ought  to 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  so  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  know  it  in  toto. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
the  declaration  and  resolutions  in  full  in 
my  remarks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Atlahtic  Convention  or  NATO  Nations — 
Declaration  of  Paris 
Wp.  the  citizen  delegates  to  the  Atlantic 
Convention  of  NATO  Nations,  meeting  In 
ParLs,  January  8-20.  1962.  are  convinced  that 
our  survival  as  free  men,  and  the  possibility 
of  progress  for  all  men.  demand  the  crea- 
tion of  a  true  Atlantic  Community  within 
the  next  decade,  and  therefore  submit  this 
cl-clarr:tlon  of  our  convictions: 

PREAMBLE 

Tlie  Atlantic  peoples  are  heir  to  a  mag- 
nificent clvlUzaUon  whose  origins  Include 
the  curly  achievements  of  the  Near  East,  the 
cla.vical  brauty  of  Oreece,  the  Juridical  sa- 
gacity of  Rome,  the  spiritual  power  of  oia- 
rf-litllous  traditions  and  the  humanism  of 
«-.f  Renaissanre.  Its  latest  flowering,  the 
alsct  verles  of  modern  science,  allow  an  ex- 
traordinary mastery  of  the  forces  of  nature. 

While  our  history  has  too  many  pages  of 
tragedy  and  error,  it  hrj  also  evolved  prin- 
ciples transcending  the  vicissitudes  of  hls- 
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tory,  «uch  as  the  supremacy  of  law,  respect 
for  Individual  rights,  social  Jtistlce  and  the 
duty  of  generosity. 

Thanks  to  that  civilization  and  to  the  com- 
mon characteriBtlcs  with  which  It  stampa  the 
development  of  the  peoples  participating  In 
It,  the  nations  of  the  West  do  In  fact  con- 
stitute a  powerfiii  cultural  and  moral  com- 
munity. 

But  the  time  has  now  come  when  the 
Atlantic  countries  must  cloee  their  ranks.  If 
they  wUh  to  guarantee  their  security  against 
the  Oommunlst  menace  and  Insure  that  their 
unlimited  potentialities  shall  develop  to  the 
advantage  of  all  men  of  good  will. 

A  true  Atlantic  Community  must  extend 
to  the  political,  military,  economic,  moral 
and  cultural  fields.  The  evoTutlon  we  con- 
template win  contribute  to  the  diversity  of 
achievements  and  aspirations  which  consti- 
tute the  cultural  splendor  and  Intellectual 
wealth  of  our  peoples. 

The  Atlantic  Convention,  keeping  this 
Ideal  constantly  in  view,  recommends  the 
following  measures  which.  In  Its  opinion, 
would  foster  the  necessary  cohesion  of  the 
Weet.  would  bring  the  final  objective  closer 
and  should  be  adopted  forthwith  by  the 
governments  concerned. 

6T7UMABT    OT    RECOMMUrDATlOMS 

1.  To  define  the  principles  on  which  our 
common  civilization  Is  based  and  to  couEult 
about  ways  of  Insuring  respect  for  these 
principles. 

2.  To  create,  as  an  Indispensable  feature 
of  a  true  Atlantic  Conrununlty,  a  permanent 
high  council  at  the  highest  political  level, 
to  concert  and  plan,  and  In  agreed  cases  to 
decide  policy  on  matters  of  concern  to  the 
community  as  a  whole.  Pending  the  eetab- 
llshment  of  the  council,  the  convention  rec- 
ommends that  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
be  strengthened  through  the  delegation  of 
additional  rcsponplblllttes. 

3.  To  develop  the  NATO  Parliamentarians' 
Conference  Into  a  consultative  assembly 
which  would  review  the  work  of  all  Atlantic 
Institutions  and  make  recommendations  to 
them. 

4.  To  establish  an  Atlantic  High  Court  of 
Justice,  to  decide  rpeclfied  legal  controver- 
sies which  may  arise  under  the  treaties. 

5.  To  harmonize  political,  military,  and 
economic  policy  on  matters  affecting  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

6.  That  the  North  Atlantic  Council  treat 
the  development  of  an  agreed  NATO  policy 
with  respect  to  nuclear  weapons  as  a  matter 
of  urgency. 

7.  That  it  welcomes  the  development, 
progress,  and  prospective  expansion  of  the 
European  economic  Institutions,  and  the 
spirit  of  President  Kennedys  statement  that 
a  trade  partnership  be  formed  between  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Economic 
Community,  the  basis  of  an  Atlantic  Eco- 
nomic Community,  open  to  other  nations  of 
the  free  world. 

8.  That  the  Atlantic  nations,  acknowledg- 
ing the  right  of  every  people  to  freedom,  in- 
dependence, and  pursuit  of  happiness,  coop- 
erate on  a  larger  scale  with  the  developing 
nations  in  their  economic  programs, 
through  direct  and  multUateral  action; 
through  the  acceleration  of  Investments;  and 
especially  through  meastu-es  which  would 
Increase  both  the  volume  and  value  of  their 
exports,  including  special  tariff  concessions 
for  their  exports. 

0.  That  the  Atlantic  Community  take  steps 
to  help  improve  all  their  economies,  so  that 
the  proportionate  economic  and  social  po- 
tential of  all  will  be  leas  unequal. 

10.  That  the  Atlantic  nations,  noting  the 
destruction  of  the  national  independence 
and  the  human  rights  of  many  peoples  in 
eastern  and  central  Europe,  reafllrm  their 
belief  that  the  problem  of  these  captive  na- 
tions should  be  resolved  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  both  individual  liberty  and 
national  self-determination. 


11.  To  create  an  Atlantic  CouncU  for 
Youth,  Education,  and  Culture  In  order  to 
draw  up  Atlantic  plans  for  exchanges  of 
yoting  people,  students,  and  teachers  and  for 
the  purposes  of  scientific  and  cultural  col- 
laboration. 

12.  That  the  NATO  governments  promptly 
establish  a  special  governmental  commis- 
sion to  draw  up  plans  within  2  years  for  the 
creation  of  a  true  Atlantic  Community,  suit- 
ably organized  to  meet  the  political,  military, 
and  economic  challeuges  of  this  era. 

azsoLunoKs 
We.  the  delegates  to  the  Atlantic  Conven- 
tion of  NATO  Nations.  In  meeting  assembled, 
taking  note  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference  of 
November  17,  19«1,  that  an  organized  Atlan- 
tic Community  be  created,  have  adopted  the 
following  documents: 

"PART   I — POLmCAL    AND    BCOHOlfIC    QtTESTIOKS 

"A.  Special  Governmental  Commistion  To 
Propose  Organizational  Changes 
"Call  upon  the  govemmenta  of  the  NATO 
countries  to  draw  up  plans  within  2  yeara 
for  the  creation  of  an  Atlantic  Community 
suitably  organised  to  meet  the  poiiocai, 
military,  and  economic  chaUengea  of  thia 
era.  To  this  end  they  should,  within  the 
earliest  practicable  period,  appoint  mem- 
bers to  a  Special  Governmental  Commission 
on  Atlantic  Unity.  The  Commiasion  should 
study  the  organization  of  the  Atlantic  c<xn- 
munity,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the  rec- 
ommeiKlations  of  this  conTenUon.  and  it 
should  be  instructed  to  propose  such  re- 
forms and  slmplificatlona  of  existing  insti- 
tutions, and  such  new  inatltutiona,  as  may 
be  required. 

"B.  Institutions 
"1.  Recommend,  aa  an  liidljq;>ensable  fea- 
ture of  a  true  Atlantic  Community,  the 
creation  at  the  highest  political  level,  of  a 
permanent  High  Council,  whose  competence 
would  extend  to  (KiUtical,  economic,  mUl- 
tary  and  cultual  matters.  Such  a  Council, 
assisted  by  a  Secretariat,  would  not  only 
prepare  and  concert  policies  on  current  ques- 
tions and.  in  defined  cases,  decide  them  by 
a  weighted,  qualified  naajarlty  vote,  but 
would  also  undertake  long-term  planning 
and  propose  InltlatlTes  on  matters  of  con- 
cern to  the  Community.  All  members  at 
the  Ccxnmunlty  would  be  represented  on 
the  CouncU. 

"Whether  this  High  Council  be  a  new  In- 
stitution o  •  a  development  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Council  should  be  a  matter  of  recom- 
mendation by  the  special  governmental 
commission.  In  any  event,  howev^.  pending 
the  ectablLshment  of  the  Atlantic  Conunu- 
nity,  the  members  of  the  convention  \irgently 
request  their  governments  to  reinforce  and 
develop  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion aa  a  political  center.  To  this  end.  the 
convention  recommends  that  the  North  At- 
lantic Council  be  strengthened  through  the 
delegation  of  additional  Jurisdiction.  Where 
authority  for  decision  is  delegated  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  by  governments,  it 
should  employ  a  weighted  majority  vote. 

"2.  Propose    that    the    NATO    Parliamen- 
tarians'   Conference    be    developed    Into    a 
consultative  Atlantic  Assembly,  to  meet  at 
stated    intervals,    or   upon    the   call   of    its 
president   or   otherwise,   to   receive   reports 
regularly  transmitted   to   it   by  the  Secre- 
taries General  of  other  Atlantic  bodies;   to 
raise  questions  for  and  to  consider,  debate 
and  review  the  work  of  ail  Atlantic  institu- 
tions, and  malce  recommendations  to  other 
Atlantic  bodies  and  governments  on  ques- 
tions of  concern  to  the  Atlantic  Conununlty. 
A    permanent    Secretariat    and    an    annual 
budget  should  be  provided  for  the  Atlantic 
Assembly  to  Insure  continuity.     In  certain 
defined   cases,  ^prnmm«>nf^^»tllnfTM  should    be 
by  weighted  majority  vote.    Members  of  the 
Atlantic    Assembly    would    be    selected    by 
member   governments   in   accordance    with 
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their  constitutional  procediires.  They  need 
not  necesaarlly  b«  pArllamentarUus.  The 
members  thus  chosen  would  have  the  power 
to  elect  a  limited  number  of  additional 
members  of  equal  status. 

"3  Recommend  the  creation  of  a  high 
court  of  Justice,  reserved  to  :he  Atlantic 
Community,  in  order  to  settle  legal  differ- 
ences between  members  and  between  mem- 
bers and  the  organizations  arising  from  the 
Interpretation    and    application    of    treaties. 

"C.  Policie3 

"The  institutions  of  the  Atlantic  Ck}mmu- 
nity  should  harmonize  those  policies  of  its 
members  affecting  the  Interests  of  the  Com- 
munity as  a  whole,  and  contribute  to  the 
development  of  Community  methods  in  plan- 
ning, considering,  and  executing  such 
policies. 

"1  A  primary  objective  Is  the  continuing 
expression  through  national  and  Interna- 
tional action  of  an  overriding  community  of 
national  Interests  In  political  and  military 
policy.  Closer  and  more  effective  action  in 
this  field  should  not  await  the  growth  of 
Community  institutions  (see  par  2.  above i; 
the  development  of  an  agreed  NATO  policy 
with  respect  to  nuclear  weapons  should. 
among  other  immediate  problems,  be  treated 
as  a  matter  of  urgency  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Council. 

"2.  A  second  cardinal  policy  objective  is  to 
realize  the  opportunities  for  economic  prog- 
ress available  through  the  creation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Atlantic  Community  The 
expanding  European  Economic  Community 
Is  an  economic  advantage  not  only  for  its 
members,  but  for  North  America  and  the  free 
world  as  well.  The  convention  welcomes  the 
spirit  of  President  Kennedy's  recent  state- 
ment that  a  trade  partnership  be  formed 
between  the  United  States  and  the  European 
■conomlc  Community.  We  hope  that  the 
negotiations  envisaged  by  President  Kennedy 
succeed  In  establishing  a  relationship  which 
would  constitute  the  nucleus  of  an  Atlantic 
Xconomic  Conununity,  within  the  framework 
of  Community  institutions,  and  open  to  all 
other  qualified  countries.  Such  a  develop- 
ment would  be  of  advantage  to  all  countries. 
and  particularly  to  those  which  participate 
directly  In  it.  Among  the  fruits  of  this  ex- 
panding Community  would  be  Its  stimulus 
to  competition.  Investment  and  more  rapid 
growth  In  the  mass  markets  appropriate  to 
the  modern  technological  age.  with  progres- 
sive reductions  in  tariffs  and  other  barriers 
to  trade. 

"3.  Another  Important  goal  of  the  Atlantic 
nations  is  to  cooperate  with  those  developing 
nations  which  wish  to  do  so  In  their  efforts 
to  overcome  the  burden  of  poverty,  which 
may  well  be  that  of  a  falling  per  capita  in- 
come in  some  countries.  The  convention 
recommends  that  the  Atlantic  Conununity 
Increase  Its  already  considerable  participa- 
tion In  development  program  of  this 
kind,  through  direct  financial  and  technical 
measures:  through  Increased  shares  in 
United  Nations  programs.  OECD  programs, 
and  other  multilateral  efforts,  and  above 
all  through  policies  which  favor  commerce 
with  and  Investment  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  abolition  of  tariffs  on 
tropical  and  primary  products,  and  the  re- 
duction and.  under  agreed  clrcimistances, 
even  the  eventual  abolition  of  tariffs  on  their 
other  products.  The  convention  also  recom- 
mends the  development  of  equitable  and 
agreed  programs  for  the  acceleration  of 
Investments,  and  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors against  political  risks. 

"4.  An  important  goal  of  the  Atlantic 
Community's  economic  policies  should  be 
to  help  raise  the  standard  of  living  and  the 
level  of  economic  activity  of  the  different 
segments  of  the  Atlantic  community,  so 
that  the  proportional  economic  and  social 
potential  of  all  the  members  will  t>e  rela- 
tively less  unequal. 


•'5.  In  view  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
hungry  people  alive  today,  and  the  prospect 
that,  if  th««  present  trends  continue,  there 
will  be  3,000  million  more  people  added  to 
the  popula'-lon  in  the  next  generation,  the 
Convention  recommends  that  the  Atlantic 
Community  should  address  itself  forthwith 
to  the  population  problem 

"6.  Since  Soviet  expansion  has  destroyed 
the  effective  national  independence  of  many 
peoples  in  IJastern  and  Central  Eurof>e.  deny- 
ing to  their  individual  members  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religious  rights  and  demo- 
cratic liberties  -with  all  the  attendant  in- 
jurious effects  upon  the  general  climate  of 
European  security  and  pr(jgre8s,  the  Conven- 
tion afflrmii  Its  recognition  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  uU  natl'ms  to  assume  freely  the 
responsibilities  of  self-determination  and 
self-government,  and  expresses  its  firm  be- 
lief that  the  problem  of  the  captive  nations 
of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  should  be 
resolved  in  accordance  with  the  rights  and 
principles  of  both  individual  liberty  and 
national  self-determination. 

"7,  As  most  governments  uf  the  Atlantic 
Community  countries  have  accepted  the 
obligatory  clause  of  the  Statute  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague. 
the  Convention  recommends  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Atlantic  Community  accept  this 
obligatory  clause 

"PAST     II-    MORAL     AND     CULTCHAL    QfiaiTIONS 

A  The  Atlantic  Convention  of  NATO  Na- 
tions declares  that  the  basic  moral  and 
spiritual  principles  upon  which  the  lives 
and  acts  of  the  nations  forming  the  Atlantic 
Community  are  based  are  as  follows. 

"1  The  purpKwe  of  political  and  economic 
Institutions  is  the  protection  and  promotion 
of  the  rights,  liberties,  and  duties  which  en- 
able every  human  being  to  fulfill  his  or 
her  spiritual  vocation 

"2  Liberty  is  Inseparable  from  re8p<»nsl- 
biUty.  which  implies  recognition  of  a  moral 
law  to  which  men.  as  individuals  and  in 
groups,  are  subject. 

•3.  Liberty  is  Inseparable  from  the  duties 
of  men  t<.ward  one  another,  which  implies 
the  obligation  to  insure  that  all  men  grad- 
ually attain   physical  and  moral   well-being 

"4.  Liberty  Is  inseparable  from  tolerance, 
which  recognizes  the  right  to  free  discussion 
of  all  opinions  which  are  not  In  violation 
of  the  very  principles  of  civilization. 

'5  There  can  be  no  freedom  without  va- 
riety, the  natural  result  of  the  different 
origins  and  varying  achievements  of  dif- 
ferent peoples  In  all  fields.  But  this  va- 
riety should  not  entail  disunity  On  the 
contrary,  retaining  the  common  factors,  it 
should  become  the  permanent  force  impel- 
ling the  p<'oples  of  our  Western  civilization 
to  unite 

"6.  Pree<lom  Is  Inseparable  from  the  spirit 
of  obJectl\  e  truth,  which  must  restore  to 
words  the  exact  meaning  they  have  In  the 
free  world 

"And  thisrefore  Invites  member  countries 

"1.  To  defend  and  promote  the  values  and 
principles  ot  civilization  by  means  of  educa- 
tion, publications,  lectures,  radio,  the  cin- 
ema, and  television: 

"2.  To  uphold  in  their  conduct  with  all 
nations  the  ethics  and  values  of  Western 
civilization  and  by  their  example  to  im- 
press on  others  that  discord  and  disiinlty 
result  when  they  are  not  observed: 

"3  To  defend  these  values  and  principles 
against  Intellectual  and  moral  subversion 
within  the  Community: 

"4  To  try  to  establish  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  understanding  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Atlantic  Community,  appreciat- 
ing to  the  full  the  riches  of  their  diversity, 
and 

"5  To  demonstrate  to  all  pe<:)ples  that  re- 
spect for  these  values  and  principles  can 
alone  make  a  technological  civilization  un 
Instrument  for  improving  the  physical  and 
moral  well  being  of  mankind. 


■ReconstrucUon  of  the  Acropolis:  To  de- 
cide that  the  Acropolis  shall  become  the 
symbol  of  our  culture  and  the  shrine  of  our 
alliance  and  to  call  upon  governments  to 
consider  how  this  resolution  might  be  given 
concrete  formi. 

"B.  The  Atlantic  Convention  of  NATO  Na- 
tions — 

Considering  that  a  major  obstacle  to  the 
formation  of  real  European  and  Atlantic 
Communities  Is  the  difference  In  language 
and  therefore  in  mentalities  and  ways  of 
thinking,   and 

Cuiibiderlng  that  this  language  barrier 
Is  particularly  prejudicial  to  the  scientific 
cixjperatlon  upon  which  the  Western  poten- 
tial depends  - 

"Invites  the  governments  of  NATO  na- 
tions, and  such  other  countries  as  may  be 
in.^plred  by  the  same  Ideal,  to  convene  an 
Atlantl-  council  consisting  of  Ministers  of 
Education.  Ministers  for  Scientific  Affairs, 
cultural  and  educational  authorities  and  rep- 
resentatives of  universities  and  scientific  re- 
search organl2:atlons,  with  a  view  to: 

"1  Determining  the  comprehensive  alms 
of  an  education  likely  to  promote  the  Ideals 
and  purposes  of  the  Atlantic  Community, 
studying  ways  and  means  of  Implementing 
the  principles  laid  down,  and  periodically 
reviewing  the  results  achieved. 

"2    Organizing — 

"A  bold  Atlantic  plan  for  youth  and  edu- 
cation with  the  aim  of  furthering  the  study 
of  languages  and  the  widest  possible  ex- 
change of  students,  teachers,  and  youth  lead- 
ers and  uf  workers  in  Industry  and  agricul- 
ture. 

"A  program  of  scientific  cooperation 
among  the  scientists  and  the  scientific  insti- 
tutions of  the  countries  of  the  Community — 

"B<Hh  of  the  above  being  financed  by  all 
participating  nations. 

"Within  the  framework  of  the  above  rec- 
ommendations, the  Convention  draws  the 
attention  of  governments  to  the  following 
points. 

"(a)  Alongside  the  study  and  use  of  for- 
eign languages,  it  Is  essential  that  mutual 
understanding  be  developed  between  men 
with  different  ways  of  thinking  from  all 
parts  of  the  free  world,  including  those  of 
the  emergent  nations. 

"This  program  should  in  the  first  place 
benefit  university  students,  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  whom  should  be  enabled  to  spend  at 
least  1  year  of  their  course  in  a  university  or 
other  advanced  training  establishment  where 
teaching  Is  In  a  language  other  than  their 
own. 

"However,  in  the  case  of  the  most  promis- 
ing citizens  of  the  emergent  nations  this 
program  should  have  a  special  priority,  since 
their  Intellectual  hunger  must  be  satisfied  at 
all  costs. 

"Steps  win  have  to  be  taken  to  Insure  that 
such  periods  spent  at  foreign  universities 
or  other  establishments  do  not  prejudice 
the  career  of  the  student  concerned  but 
rather  confer  advantages  upon  him  in  the 
form  of  either  a  degree  valid  in  his  own 
country  or  a  new  type  of  degree  specially 
created  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him,  for 
Instance,  to  exercise  his  profession  either 
in  his  own  country  or  in  that  where  he  has 
completed  one  or  more  years  of  study,  al- 
ways providing  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
two  languages  is  sufficient. 

"(b)  It  is  to  be  hoped  that.  In  the  future, 
those  who  have  pursued  such  a  course  of 
training,  which  would  subsequently  be  sup- 
plemented by  exchanges  of  civil  servants 
between  Atlantic  nations,  will  be  glTen  pri- 
ority In  selection  for  posts  as  officials  re- 
quired to  take  part  in  international  nego- 
tiations. 

"(c)  It  should  be  made  possible  for 
teachers,  and  particularly  university  teachers, 
rese.irch  workers,  and  curators  of  museimtis 
and  art  galleries,  either  to  be  seconded  peri- 
odically to  equivalent  foreign  organizations. 
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or  to  establish  close  contacts  with  them. 
Although  it  may  not  Im  immediately  poMlble 
for  all  Atlantic  Community  cotuxtrles.  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  the  sabbatical 
year  for  professors  and  research  workers 
would  be  generally  desirable. 

"(d)  In  the  field  o:'  scientific  documenta- 
tion and  cooperation,  It  would  be  neceuary 
to  supplement  exlEtlni;  organs  by  setting  up  a 
scientific  documentation  center  responsible, 
(unong  other  things.  :'ar  the  translation  and 
distribution  of  the  pr.nclpal  articles,  reports, 
and  other  publlcatloas  appejirlng  through- 
out the  world,  and  which  have  not  yet  been 
distributed  by  other  (kgencles.  The  commit- 
tee considers  this  a  moet  urgent  matter. 

"(e)  The  pairing  off  of  universities  and 
other  advanced  educational  establishments 
of  different  languages  within  the  Com- 
munity should  be  erxouraged  and  Intensi- 
fied. 

"(f)  TTie  establishment  and  exchange  of 
comparable  statistics  on  education  and  re- 
search In  the  Atlantl:  community  ootintries 
should  be  assured. 

"C.  Beconunends  that  these  proposals  be 
studied  further  by  the  Atlantic  Institute  to 
assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  tasks 
in  cooperation  with  nxlstlng  agencies,  such 
as  the  Council  for  Cultural  Cooperation  of 
the  Council  of  Europe  to  avoid  duplication 
of  effort." 

CXKZZAL     RXSOLUnOW 

"The  Atlantic  Contention  of  NATO  Na- 
tions requests  its  pnssldent  to  forward  the 
foregoing  declaration  and  resolutions  to  the 
NATO  Council  and  to  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians' Conference  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  and  that  the  delegates  to  this 
convention  report  the  same  to  their  respec- 
tive goverrmients  or  legislative  authorlUes 
at  their  earliest  convenience." 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  those  who  participated  in 
that  Conference  set  the  course  in  the 
right  direction.  I  commend  the  report 
to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  Sen- 
ators. 

The  group  that  assembled  in  Paris 
and  gave  of  their  time  and  effort  over 
a  period  of  several  weeks  are  the  out- 
standing leaders  of  the  15  NATO  na- 
tions. There  were  more  than  90  dele- 
gates present.  I  pay  them  high  honor 
for  the  work  that  they  did,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
all  the  delegates,  together  with  the 
countries  that  they  represented,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

List  of  Members  or  th«  CoNvrjrnoN  Wrrn 
ABomtarnxs 

Abdfsselam.  Robert  (8uppl6ant/Alter- 
nate).  Assemble  Natlonale.  Palais  Bourbon, 
Paris  7e.  France. 

Adelmann.  Cotmt  .Raban.  Klelnbottwar, 
Wurttemberg,  German  Federal  Republic. 

Agger,  Donald  G..  1612  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  United  SUtes  of  America. 

Allals,  Prof.  Maurlse  15  rue  Gateceps.  St. 
Cloud   (Seine  et  Olse)    Prance. 

Andrns,  Kenneth  B.,  820  Bay  Street,  To- 
ronto, Canada. 

Bethouart,  06n<ral  Antolne,  3,  Place  du 
Palais  Bourbon.  Paris  7a,  France. 

BlUotte,  G^n^ral  P..  89,  Boulevard  du 
Commandant  Charcot,  Neullly  (Seine), 
France. 

Blank.    Dr.    Martin,    Am    Grafenbusch    18, 

Obcrhausen  Rhld.,  Geiman   Federal   Repub- 
lic. 

Boel,     Baron.     6.     Square     Fr*re     Orban, 

Bruxelles,  Belglque. 

Bcnaldl.  Umberto.  Vli  Vincenao  Tlberlo  30, 
Rome,  Italia, 


Brandt,  Prof.  Dr.  Leo,  Leo  8tr.  100.  Dussel- 
dorf.  German  Federal  RepubUc 

Brauer.  Dr.  Max,  Ander  Alster  68.  Ham- 
burg. German  Federal  RepubUc. 

Buchan,  the  Honorable  AlasUlr,  the  In- 
stitute for  Strategic  Studies,  18  Adam  Street, 
London  W.C.  3.  England. 

Burden.  Hon.  William  A.,  630  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  United  States  of 
America. 

Chamant,  Jean.  Aasembl6e  Natlonale, 
Palais    Bourbon.    Paris    7e,    France. 

de  Chevlgny,  Pierre  (Suppliant/Alter- 
nate), 23  Botilevard  de  Montmorency.  Parts 
16e.   France 

CifareUl,  Mlchele,  via  Eutropio  24,  Rome, 
Italy. 

Clayton,  Will  C,  Post  Office  Box  2538,  Hotis- 
ton.  Tex..  United  States  of  America. 

Conte,  Arthur,  Prfesldent.  LTTnlon  de  ITEu- 
rope  Occldentale.  36  rue  la  Ptrotise.  Paris 
16e. 

Cooper.  Edward  (Alternate  Suppliant). 
1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington  6.  D.C.,  United 
States  of  Amertca. 

Cory.  Raymond,  Mount  Stuart  House, 
Cardiff,   United   Kingdom. 

Crathorne,  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord, 
House,  of  Lords.  Westminster,  London  S.W.  1, 
England. 

Dampierre,  S.  E.  M.  de  (Suppliant/ Alter- 
nate), 0  rue  des  Saints  Peres.  Paris  6e, 
France. 

Danlelou,  R*v6rend  P&re,  SJ.,  15,  rue 
Monsieur  Paris  7e.  France. 

Dundonald,  the  Right  Honorable,  the  Earl 
of  6,  St.  James  Place,  London  S.W.  1.  Eng- 
land. 

Engelhard.  Charles  W..  113  Astor  Street, 
Newark.  NJ..  United  States  of  America. 

Erminl.  Giuseppe,  Camera  del  Deputatl, 
Rome,  Italy. 

Esmer.  Prof.  Ahmet  SUkrtl,  30  Olgvmlar 
Sok,  Ankara,  Turkey. 

Pandel,  Romain  (Suppliant/ Alternate) 
23,  Avenue  de  la  Gare,  Esch  Alyette,  Luxem- 
bourg. 

Feldman,  George  J.,  1010  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  United  Stetes  of  America. 

Pischbach,  Marcel,  17,  rue  du  March6  aux 
Herbcs.  Luxembourg. 

Forgash.  Morris,  711  Third  Avenue.  New 
York  City,  United  States  of  America. 

de  Gaay  Fortman.  W.  F..  Zuidwerfplein 
7.  The  Hague,  Netherlands. 

Garbo,  Gunnar.  Stortlnget,  Oslo.  Norway. 
GilUs.  Don.  RR  1,  Garson.  Ontario,  Canada. 
Gonliibol,  Mehmet.  Sizasal  BllgUer  Faktll- 
tesl.  Ankara,  Turkey. 

Goold-Adams.     Richard,     60     Cottesmore 
Court,  Stanford  Road,  London  W.8,  England. 
de  Oraaff,  O.  J.,  care  of  Heerstelbank.  Stad- 
houderslaan  1.  The  Hague,  Netherlands. 

Hallgrlmsson,  H.  F..  Vesturbrun  22,  Rey- 
kjavik, Iceland. 

Hereil,  Georges,  Prisldent-Directeur  Gen- 
eral, Sud  Aviation,  37  Boulevard  de  Mont- 
morency, Paris  16e,  France. 

Herter.  The  Honorable  Christian  A..  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.,  United  States 
of  Amertca. 

Hulplau,  Raphael,  Rue  de  la  Loi  127, 
Brtixelles,  Belgium. 

Hutchlns,  Francis,  Berea  College,  Berea. 
Kentucky,  United  States  of  Amertca. 

Huth,  Dr.  Bugen,  Wupperthal,  German  Fed- 
eral Republic. 

Uk,  Dr.  Herta.  Beethovenstr.  8,  Augsburg. 
German  Federal  Republic. 

Johnston,  Eric,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  United  States  of  America. 

Klebes.  Dr.  Helnrlch  (Alternate /Suppli- 
ant), care  of  BDI.  Postfach  107,  K61n,  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic. 

Koper,  Danis.  Babgelievler,  6  Sokak  37. 
Ankara,  Turquie. 

Kraft.  Ole  BJorn.  KaJerodveJ  36,  Blrkerod, 
Denmark. 

BIraft,  Waldemar,  Ahornweg  31,  Bonn,  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic. 


Laaareff,  Pierre,  France-Solr.  100  rue  Rtet:- 
mur,  Paris  2e,  France. 

Le  Bellegou.  M.  (Suppliant/ Alternate), 
Hotel  Terminus.  St.  lAsare,  Paris,  France. 

Lombardo,  Ivan  Matteo,  Plana  Stefano, 
Jaclni  6,  Rome,  Italle. 

MagnuBson,  Elnar,  Skeggjagata  11,  Reyja- 
vik,  Iceland. 

Mahlas,    M.    (Suppliant/ Alternate).    A  J*. 
C.A..  185  rue  de  la  Pompe.  Paris  16,  Prance. 
Markussen,  Per,  11  H.C.  Bordersens,  Bon- 
brard,  Copenhagen  5,  Denmark. 

Martins,  Armando,  D616gatlon  portugalse 
auprte  de  I'OTAN,  Porte  i:>auphine,  Paris  16e, 
Prance. 

Mathon,  General  TXXM^  Ruychrocklaan 
124,  The  Hague.  Netherlands. 

Melander,  Johan.  Den  Nortke  Credltbank, 
Oslo,  Norway. 

Merslnli.  Orhan  C,  MesruUyet  Cad  4/8, 
Yenlsehlr,  Ankara,  Turquie. 

Micara.  Senateiir  Pletro,  Senato  della  Re- 
pubbllca,  Rome,  Italle. 

Montanart,  Prof.  Mario,  Via  Appla  23,  Imola 
(Bologna),  Italle. 

Moore,  Hugh.  EHxie  Cup  Co..  Easton,  Penn- 
sylvania. United  States  of  Amertca. 

Mulley.  Fred,  M.  P.  (Alternate/Suppliant) , 
House  of  Commons.  London,  England. 

Naessens.  M..  Banquo  de  Paris  et  des  Pa3r8- 
Bas,  30-31  rue  des  Colonies,  Bruxelles, 
Belgique. 

Neyzl,  A.  (Suppliant/ Alternate)  (Tur- 
quie), 16  Avenue  Paul  Doumer,  Paris  16e, 
France. 

Nicholson,  Patrick,  420  Minto  Place,  Rock- 
cllffe  Park.  Ottawa.  Canada. 

Ogmore.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  34  Alexandra 

Court.  Queens  Gate,  London  S.W.  7,  England. 

Paget,   John    (Altemate/Stippliant),    The 

Travellers,  25  ave.  des  Champs  Elys^es,  Paris 

8e,  France. 

Paget,  R.  T.,  M.  P.,  House  of  Commons, 
London,  England. 

Palewski,  J.  P.  Assemblie  Natlonale,  Palais 
Bourbon,  Paris  7e,  France. 

PaUett,  John,  House  of  Commons,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Papl,  Prof.  Ugo.  Bettore,  Unlverslti  dl 
Roma,  Roma,  Italle. 

Plrenne.  Jacques-Henrt  (Suppliant  ./Alter- 
nate), 2  me  de  la  R^enoe.  BnixeUes, 
Belglque. 

Pittman.  Ralph  D..  1740  Poplar  Lane  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C..  United  States  of  America. 
Portmann,  Professeur  G..  lei  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Le  Sinat,  Palais  de  Luxembourg,  Paris 
6e.  Prance. 

Regan,  Ben.  Homblower  and  Weeks,  1 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York  City. 
United  States  of  America. 

Ressano,  M.  (Suppliant/ Alternate).  Dili- 
gation  portugalse  aupris  de  I'OTAN,  Porte 
Dauphine,  Paris  16e,  France. 

Roman,  Stephen  B.,  Roman  Corporation, 
4  King  Street  W..  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Roper.  Elmo,   111   West  50th  Street,  New 
York,  NY..  United  States  of  Amertca. 

Rougler,    Prof.    Louis     (Suppliant/Alter- 
nate), 354  rue  St.-Honori,  Paris  ler,  France. 
Sala,    Amlral    (Suppliant/ Alternate),    22, 
rue  Barbet  de  Jouy,  Paris  7e,  France. 

Samkalden,  Ivo,  Prlns  Hendrlklaan  22, 
Oegstgeest,  Netherlands. 

Sampson,    Mrs.    Edith    S.,    1236    Madison 

Park,  Chicago,  111.,  United  States  of  Amertca. 

Sanness,  John,  Parkvn  12,  Oslo,  Norway. 

Sarow,  Ft-ledrlch,  Telegraf.  Bismarck  Plate. 

Berlin/Gruenwald,  German  Federal  Republic. 

Schmidt.    Adolph,    1060    Highmont    Road, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa..  United  States  of  America. 

Schroeder,  Prof.  Oliver,  Jr.,  Western  Re- 
serve Law  SchooF,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  United 
States  of  America. 

Sermon,  Luclen  (Suppliant/Alternate),  2, 
rue  de  la  R^gence,  Bruxelles.  Belglque. 

Slessor,  Sir  John,  Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force,  Rimpton  Manor,  Yeovil.  Somerset, 
England. 

Stewart.  Alistalr,  459  McAdam  Avenue, 
Winnipeg,  Canada. 
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Swezey.  Burr  S,  Lafayette,  Ind ,  United 
States  of  America. 

Tsakaloto*.  0*n*ral  Thraayvouloa,  Dim. 
Soutaou  15.  Place  Marllll.  Athena.  Greece 

T»aldarl8.  Mrs.  Una.  Neofytou  Vamva  10, 
Athens.   Greece 

Valaecchl.  Athos,  Camera  del  Deputatl, 
Rome.   Italle 

Vedovato.  Gmaeppe.  Camera  del  I>putatl, 
Rome.   Italle 

Visaing.  Poul.  2.  FredhelmsveJ.  Vedbaek, 
Denmark 

Wall,  Senator  William  M.  the  Senate, 
Ottawa.   Canada. 

Walther,  Dr.  Gerhard,  Paulsborner  Straase 
8.  Berlin  Halensee,  German  Federal  Republic 

Warden.  Alexander  Tribune-Leader.  Great 
Falls,  liont  .  United  Statea  of  America 

Williamson.  Sir  Thomas.  17,  Klngsdowne 
Road.  Surblton,  Surrey,  England 

Winter.  Dr  Prledrlch.  Puerth  I  Bay 
Koenlgswarterster,  86  11.  German  Federal 
Republic 

Wynn.  Douglas,  1130  Arnold  Avenue 
Greenville.   Miss  ,  United   States  of  America 

Yalman.  Ahmed  Emln.  Hur  Vatan 
Gazetesl.   Istanbul.  Turqule. 

Yazlcl.  Bulent,  Umum  Mudur.  Turklye  Is 
Bankaal  AS  .  Ankara.  Turqule 

Zaccarl.  Senateur  Raul,  Senate  della  Re- 
pubbllca,   Rome,   Italle. 

van  Zeeland.  Paul,  2,  rue  de  la  Regence. 
Bruxelles,    Belglque. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  In 
closing  let  me  say  that  the  citizen  dele- 
gates In  whom  we  entrusted  confidence 
acted  in  a  statesmanlike  manner.  They 
saw  clearly  the  goal  ahead — the  neces- 
sity to  be  united  economically  and  po- 
litically, and  to  build  the  institutions 
that  are  necessary  for  such  unity.  They 
did  not  go  as  far  as  some  would  have 
liked — three  delegates,  two  Italians  and 
a  Canadian  withheld  their  votes  be- 
cause they  thought  the  convention 
should  have  made  more  far-reaching  rec- 
ommendations. But  I  commend  them 
for  realizing  that  institutions  grow  by 
an  evolutionary  process.  I  think  they 
have  set  the  course  in  the  right  direction. 
I  commend  their  report  to  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  governments. 

Mr.  CHURCH  subsequently  said 
Madam  President,  earlier  today  a  dis- 
cussion took  place  on  the  floor  relating 
to  the  U.S.  Citizens'  Commission  on 
NATO,  which  recently  met  in  Paris.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks 
I  am  about  to  make  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  that  dis- 
cussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President,  the 
U.S.  Citizens'  Commission  on  NATO, 
which  has  recently  participated  in  the 
Atlantic  Convention,  will  in  due  course 
file  Its  report  to  the  Congress.  The  re- 
sults of  the  convention  have  already  been 
published,  however,  in  the  form  of  a 
Declaration  of  Paris  and  resolutions 
adopted  by  nearly  unanimous  vote  of 
the  delegates  from  all  of  the  NATO 
countries.  I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  work  of  the  U.S.  Citizens  Commis- 
sion at  this  convention. 

The  authorizing  resolution,  which  I 
had  the  honor  of  reporting  to  the  Sen- 
ate, instructed  our  Citizens  Commission 
to  consult  with  other,  similar,  commis- 
sions from  the  NATO  countries  on 
means  of  strengthening  the  unity  of  the 


Atlantic  Community.  I  think  they  de- 
serve great  credit  for  accomplishing  this 
task  with  imagination,  constructive  i^al, 
and  prudence. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  the 
conventions  recommendations  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  resolution,  which  calls 
upon  the  governments  of  the  NATO 
countries  to  draw  up  plans  within  2 
years  for  the  creation  of  an  Atlantic 
Community  suitably  organized  to  meet 
the  political,  military,  and  economic 
challenges  of  this  era.  I  hope  our  own 
Government  will  take  the  lead  in  the 
implementation  of  this  resolution,  to  the 
end  that  the  acorn  of  Atlantic  unity, 
now  firmly  rooted,  will  be  nurtured  to 
furnish  a  mighty  shelter  for  Western 
civilization  m  the  stormy  years  ahead 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  '  H    DOC    NO   330  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr 
Pell  in  the  chair*  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  relating  to  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  educational  oppor- 
tunitie.s. 

Mr.  PASTORE      Mr    President,  I  a^k 

*  unanimous  consent  that  the  President's 

message  on  education  be  considered  as 

having  been  read,  and  that  the  message 

be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  .<^  ordered 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
No  task  before  our  Nation  is  more  im- 
portant than  expanding  and  improving 
the  educational  opportunities  of  all  our 
people.  The  concept  that  every  Ameri- 
can deserves  the  opportunity  to  attain 
the  highest  level  of  education  of  which 
he  is  capable  is  not  new  to  this  admin- 
istration— It  is  a  traditional  ideal  of 
democracy  But  it  is  time  that  we  moved 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  this  ideal  with 
more  vigor  and  less  delay. 

For  education  is  both  the  foundation 
and  the  unifying  force  of  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life — it  is  the  mainspring 
of  our  economic  and  social  progress — 
It  is  the  highest  expression  of  achieve- 
ment in  our  society,  ennobling  and  en- 
riching human  life.  In  short,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  the  most  profitable  invest- 
ment society  can  make  and  the  richest 
reward  it  can  confer 

Today,  more  than  at  any  other  time 
in  our  history,  we  need  to  develop  our 
Intellectual  resources  to  the  fullest.  But 
the  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  many 
thousands  of  our  young  people  are  not 
educated  to  their  maximum  capacity — 
and  they  are  not,  therefore,  making  the 
maximum  contribution  of  which  they  are 
capable  to  themselves,  their  families, 
their  communities,  and  the  Nation. 
Their  talents  lie  wasted — their  hves  are 
frequently  pale  and  blighted — and  their 
contribution  to  our  economy  and  cul- 
ture are  lamentably  below  the  levels  of 
their  potential  skills,  knowledge,  and 
creative  ability.  Educational  failures 
breed    delinquency,    despair,    and    de- 


pendence. They  increase  the  costs  of 
unemployment  and  public  welfare.  They 
cut  our  potential  national  economic  out- 
put by  billions.  They  deny  the  benefits 
of  our  society  to  large  segments  of  our 
people.  They  undermine  our  capability 
as  a  Nation  to  discharge  world  obliga- 
tions. All  this  we  cannot  afford — better 
schools  we  can  afford. 

To  be  sure.  Americans  are  still  the 
best  educated  and  best  trained  people  in 
the  world.  But  our  educational  system 
has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  problems 
and  needs  of  our  complex  technological 
society.  Too  many  are  Illiterate  or  un- 
trained, and  thus  either  unemployed  or 
underemployed.  Too  many  receive  an 
education  diminished  in  quality  in  thou- 
sands of  districts  which  cannot  or  do  not 
support  modern  and  adequate  facilities, 
well-paid  and  well-trained  teachers,  or 
even  a  sufficiently  long  school  year. 

Too  many — an  estimated  1  million  a 
year — leave  school  before  completing 
high  school — the  bare  minimum  for  a 
fair  start  in  modern-day  life.  Too  many 
high  school  graduates  with  talent — 
numbering  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands— fail  to  go  on  to  college;  and  40 
percent  of  those  who  enter  college  drop 
out  before  graduation.  And  too  few.  fi- 
nally, are  going  on  to  the  graduate 
studies  that  modern  society  requires  in 
increasing  number.  The  total  number  of 
graduates  receiving  doctorate  degrees 
has  increased  only  about  one-third  in 
10  years;  in  1960  they  numbered  less 
than  10.000,  including  only  3,000  in 
mathematics,  physical  sciences,  and 
engineering. 

An  educational  system  which  is  inade- 
quate today  will  be  worse  tomorrow,  un- 
less we  act  now  to  improve  it.  We  must 
provide  facilities  for  14  million  more 
elementary,  secondary  school,  and  col- 
lege students  by  1970,  an  increase  of  30 
pcTcent.  College  enrollments  alone  will 
nearly  double,  requiring  approximately 
twice  as  many  facilities  to  serve  nearly  7 
million  students  by  1970.  We  must  find 
the  means  of  financing  a  75-percent  in- 
crease in  the  total  cost  of  education — 
another  $20  billion  a  year  for  expansion 
and  Improvement — particularly  In  facil- 
ities and  instruction  which  must  be  of  the 
highest  quality  if  our  Nation  is  to  achieve 
its  highest  goals 

THE    ROLE    or    THE    TEDERAL     COVEaNMENT 

The  control  and  operation  of  edu- 
cation in  America  must  remain  the  re- 
sponsibility of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  institutions.  This 
tradition  a&sures  our  educational  system 
of  the  freedom,  the  diversity,  and  the 
vitality  necessary  to  serve  our  free  so- 
ciety fully  But  the  Congress  has  long 
recognized  the  responsibility  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole — that  additional  re- 
sources, meaningful  encouragement,  and 
vigorous  leadership  must  be  added  to  the 
total  effort  by  the  Federal  Government 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  task  before  us.  For 
education  in  this  country  is  the  right — 
the  necessity — and  the  responsibility — of 
all.  Its  advancement  is  essential  to  na- 
tional objectives  and  dependent  on  the 
greater  financial  resources  available  at 
the  national  level. 

I.#t  us  put  to  rest  the  unfounded  fears 
that  "Federal  money  means  Federal  con- 
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trol  •  Prom  the  Northwest  Ordinance 
of  1787.  originally  oonceived  by  Thcmias 
Jefferson,  through  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1862.  establishing  the  still -important  and 
.still-independent  land-grant  college  sys- 
tem, to  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  the  Congress  has  repeatedly 
recognized  its  resp<3nsibility  to  strength- 
en our  educational  system  without  weak- 
ening local  responsibility.  Since  the  end 
of  the  Korean  war.  Federal  funds  for 
constructing  and  c^ierating  schools  in 
districts  affected  b.v  Federal  installations 
have  gone  directly  to  over  5.500  districts 
without  any  sign  or  complaint  of  inter- 
ference or  dictation  from  Washington. 
In  the  last  decade,  over  $5  billion  of  Fed- 
( ral  funds  have  been  channeled  to  aid 
higher  education  without  in  any  way 
undermining  local  administration. 

While  the  coordination  of  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  must  be  improved,  we  can- 
not meanwhile  defer  action  on  meeting 
our  current  pressing  needs.  Every  year 
of  further  delay  means  a  further  loss  of 
the  opportunity  fcT  quality  Instruction 
to  students  who  w.ll  never  get  that  op- 
portunity back.  I  therefore  renew  my 
urgent  request  of  last  year  to  the  Con- 
gress for  early  action  on  those  meas- 
ures necessary  to  he  Ip  this  Nation  achieve 
the  twin  goals  of  education:  A  new  stand- 
ard of  educational  excellence  and  the 
availability  of  such  excellence  to  all  who 
are  willing  and  abl  ?  to  pursue  it. 

I       ASSISTANCE    TO    ELtr^ENTARV 


A.VD    SFCONDARY 


IDUrATION 


Elementary  and  secondaiy  schools  arc 
the  foundation  of  our  educational  .sys- 
tem. There  is  little  value  in  our  efforts 
to  broaden  and  improve  our  higher  edu- 
cation, or  increase  our  supply  of  such 
skills  as  science  and  enL?ineerin;,'.  with- 
out a  greater  effort  for  excellence  at 
this  basic  level  of  education.  With  our 
mobile  population  and  demanding  needs, 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  local  or  State 
action  alone— this  is  a  national  concern. 

Since  my  messape  on  education  of  last 
year,  our  crucial  needs  at  this  level  have 
intensified  and  our  deficiencies  have 
Mrown  more  critical.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  another  year  in  mounting  a  na- 
tional effort  to  eliminate  the  shortage  of 
cla.ssrooms,  to  make  teachers'  salaries 
competitive,  and  to  lift  the  quality  of 
in.st  ruction. 

CLARSHOOMS 

To  meet  current  needs  and  accommo- 
date increasing  enrollments— increasing 
by  nearly  1  miUion  elementary  and  sec- 
ondar>'  pupils  a  year  in  the  1960's — and 
to  provide  every  child  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  a  full-day  education  in 
an  adequate  classroom,  a  total  of  600.000 
classrooms  must  be  constructed  during 
this  decade.  The  States  report  an  im- 
mediate shortage  today  of  more  than 
127.000  classrooms  and  a  rate  of  con- 
struction which,  combined  with  heavily 
increasing  enrollments,  is  not  likely  to 
Jill  their  needs  for  10  years.  Already 
over  half  a  million  pupils  are  in  curtailed 
or  half-day  sessions.  Unless  the  present 
!ate  of  construction  is  accelerated  and 
Federal  resources  made  available  to  sup- 
plf  ment  State  and  local  resources  that 
are  already  strained  in  many  areas  few 
families  and  communities  in  the  Nation 
All!  be  free  from  the  ill  effects  of  over- 


crowded or  ijiadequate  facilities  in  our 
public  schools. 

TXACHXaS'  SALAXIEB 

Teachers'  salaries,  though  improving, 
are  still  not  high  enough  to  attract  and 
retain  in  this  demanding  profession  all 
the  capable  teachers  we  need.  We  en- 
trust to  our  teachers  our  most  valuable 
possession — our  children — for  a  very 
large  share  of  their  waking  hours  dur- 
ing the  most  formative  years  of  their  life. 
We  make  certain  that  those  to  whom 
we  entrust  our  financial  assets  are  in- 
dividuals of  the  highest  competence  and 
character — we  dare  not  do  less  for  the 
trustees  of  our  children's  minds. 

Yet  in  no  other  sector  of  our  national 
economy  do  we  find  such  a  glaring  dis- 
crepancy between  the  importance  of 
one's  work  to  society  and  the  financial 
reward  society  offers.  Can  any  able  and 
industrious  student,  unless  unusually 
motivated,  be  expected  to  elect  a  career 
that  pays  more  poorly  than  almost  any 
other  craft,  trade,  or  profession?  Until 
this  situation  can  be  dramatically  im- 
proved— imless  the  States  and  localities 
can  be  assisted  and  stimulated  in  bring- 
ing about  salary  levels  which  will  make 
the  teaching  profession  competitive  with 
other  professions  which  require  the  same 
length  of  training  and  ability — we  can- 
not hope  to  succeed  in  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  children's  in- 
struction and  to  meet  the  need  for  more 
teachers. 

These  are  problems  of  national  pro- 
portion. Last  year  I  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  proposal  to  meet  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  Nation's  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  A  bill  (S.  1021)  em- 
bodying this  proposal  passed  the  Senate 
last  year;  and  similar  legislation  (H.R. 
7300)  was  favorably  reported  to  the 
House  by  its  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  It  offered  the  minimum 
amount  required  by  our  needs  and — in 
terms  of  across-the-board  aid — the  max- 
imum scope  permitted  by  our  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  imperative  that  such  a  pro- 
posal carrying  out  these  objectives  be 
enacted  this  session.  I  again  urge  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  providing 
Federal  aid  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  classroom  construction  and 
teachers'  salaries. 

As  noted  earlier.  Federal  aid  for  con- 
struction and  operation  of  many  public 
schools  has  been  provided  since  1950 
to  those  local  school  districts  in  which 
enrollments  are  affected  by  Federal  in- 
stallations. Such  burdens  which  may 
remain  from  the  impact  of  Federal  ac- 
tivities on  local  school  districts  will  be 
eased  by  my  proposal  for  assistance  to 
all  school  districts  for  construction  and 
teachers'  salaries,  thus  permitting  modi- 
fication and  continuation  of  this  special 
assistance  program  as  proposed  in  last 
year's  bill. 

A  fundamental  overhauling  and  mod- 
ernization of  our  traditional  vocational 
education  programs  is  also  increasingly 
needed.  Pursuant  to  my  message  on 
education  last  February,  a  panel  of  con- 
sultants to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  studying  national 
needs  in  this  area.  They  have  been 
asked  to  devel(H>  recommendations  by 
the   close   of   this   year   for   improving 


and   redirecting   the    Federal    Govern- 
ment's role  in  this  program. 

IMPKOVKICKNT   OF    KDVCATIONAL    QUAUTT 

Strengthening  fln»nclal  support  for 
education  by  general  Federal  aid  will 
not,  however,  be  sufflcient.  Specific 
measures  directed  at  selected  problems 
are  also  needed  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education.  And  the  key  to  education- 
al quality  is  the  teaching  profession. 
About  1  of  every  5  of  the  nearly  1,600,- 
000  teachers  in  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  fails  to  meet  full  cer- 
tification standards  for  teaching  or  has 
not  completed  4  years  of  college  work. 
Our  immediate  concern  should  be  to  af- 
ford them  every  possible  (H>portunity  to 
improve  their  professional  skills  and 
their  command  of  the  subjects  they 
teach. 

In  all  of  the  principal  areas  of  aca- 
demic instruction — English,  mathemat- 
ics, physical  and  biological  sciences,  for- 
eign languages,  history,  geography,  and 
the  social  sciences — significant  advances 
are  being  made,  both  in  pushing  back 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge  and  in  the 
methods   of   transmitting   that  knowl- 
edge.   To  keep  oiu-  teachers  up  to  date 
on  such  advances,  special  institutes  are 
offered  in  some  of  these  areas  by  many 
colleges    and   imiversities,    financed    in 
part  by  the  National  Science  Foimdation 
and  the  OfiBce  of  Education.    Many  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers 
would  profit  from  a  full  year  of  full-time 
study    in    their    subject-matter    fields. 
Very  few  can  afford  to  do  so.    Yet  the 
benefits  of  such  a  year  could  be  shared 
by  outstanding  teachers  with  others  in 
their  schools  and  school  systems  as  well 
as  with  countless  students.    We  should 
begin  to  make  such  opportunities  avail- 
able to  the  elementajy  and  secondary 
school    teachers    of    this    country    and 
thereby   accord   to   this   profession   the 
support,  prestige,  and  recognition  it  de- 
serves. 

Another  need  is  for  higher  standards 
of  teacher  education,  course  content,  and 
instructional  methods.  "Rie  colleges  and 
universities  that  train  our  teachers  need 
financial  help  to  examine  and  further 
strengthen  tJheir  programs.  Increased 
research  and  demonstration  efforts  must 
be  directed  toward  improving  the  learn- 
ing and  teaching  of  subject  matter  and 
developing  new  and  improved  learning 
aids.  Excellent  but  limited  work  in  edu- 
cational research  suid  development  has 
been  undertaken  by  projects  supported 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
OflBce  of  Education,  and  private  groups. 
This  must  be  increased — Introducing  and 
demonstrating  to  far  more  schools  than 
at  present  up-to-date  educational  meth- 
ods using  the  newest  instructional  ma- 
terials and  equipment,  and  providing  the 
most  effective  Inservice  training  and 
staff  utilization. 

Finally,  in  many  urban  as  well  as  ru- 
ral areas  of  the  country,  our  school  sys- 
tems are  confronted  with  unusually  se- 
vere educational  problems  which  require 
the  development  of  new  approaches — 
the  problems  of  gifted  children,  deprived 
children,  children  with  language  prob- 
lems, and  children  with  problems  that 
contribute  to  the  high  dropout  rate, 
to  name  but  a  few. 
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To  help  meet  all  of  these  needs  for  bet- 
ter educational  quality  and  development, 
and  to  provide  a  proper  Federal  role  of 
assistance  and  leadership.  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress  enact  a  program  de- 
signed to  help  improve  the  excellence  of 
American  education  by  authorizing  (D 
the  award  each  year  of  up  to  2.500  schol- 
arships to  outstanding  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  for  a  year  of 
full-time  study:  '2)  the  establishment  of 
Institutes  at  colleges  and  universities  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teach- 
ers of  those  ■ubjects  in  which  improved 
Instruction  is  needed;  d)  grants  to  Instl- 
tittlons  of  higher  Klucation  to  pay  part 
of  the  oost  of  sptolal  projects  dcHigned 
to  itrtngthtn  t«Mh«r  preparation  pro- 
IfftfiM  through  l}«tt4rr  ourrloulum*  an'l 
UMhing  methods;  <4>  amendmont  of 
the  Cooperative  Research  Act  to  per- 
mit luppert  0f  intensive,  muUipurpoie 
•duMtionat  resetreh,  dtvolopment  dem* 
otMtratlon,  and  evaluation  projects; 
and  <•)  grants  for  looal  pubtio  dchool 
systems  to  conduct  demonstration  or  tx- 
pertmental  projeets  of  limited  duration 
to  improve  the  quality  of  Instruction  or 
meet  special  educational  problems  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

n    4SSX»TAMCS  TO  NIOHBS  IDVCATlOir 

In  the  last  10  days,  both  Houses  of 
Congress  have  recognized  the  Importance 
of  higher  education  to  the  fulfillment  of 
our  national  and  international  responsi- 
bilities. Increasing  student  enrollments 
In  this  decade  will  place  a  still  greater 
burden  on  our  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation than  that  imposed  on  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  where  the 
cost  of  education  per  student  is  only  a 
fraction  as  much.  Between  1960  and 
1970  It  is  expected  that  college  enroll- 
ments will  double,  and  that  our  total 
annual  operating  expenditures  for  ex- 
panding and  improving  higher  education 
must  increase  2  4  times  or  by  nearly 
$10  billion. 

In  order  to  accommodate  this  increase 
In  enrollments,  the  OfHce  of  Education 
estimates  that  nearly  $22  billion  of  col- 
lege facilities  win  have  to  be  built  durins 
the  I960's — three  times  the  construction 
achieved  in  the  last  10  years.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  college  housing  loan  pro- 
gram— with  a  $15  billion  loan  authoriza- 
tion for  5  years,  enacted  as  part  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961 — assures  Federal 
support  for  our  colleges'  urgent  residen- 
tial needs.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Con- 
gress will  this  month  complete  its  action 
on  legislation  to  assist  in  the  building  of 
the  even  more  important  and  urgently 
needed  academic  facilities. 

But  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
stress  that  buildings  alone  are  not 
enough.  In  our  democracy  every  young 
person  should  have  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  a  higher  education,  re- 
gardless of  his  station  in  life  or  financial 
means.  Yet  more  than  400,000  high 
school  seniors  who  graduated  in  the 
upper  half  of  their  classes  last  June 
failed  to  enter  college  this  fall.  In  this 
group  were  200,000  who  ranked  in  the 
upper  30  percent  of  their  class,  of  whom 
one- third  to  one-half  failed  to  go  on  to 
college  principally  because  of  a  lack  of 
finances.  Others  lack  the  necessary 
guidance,  incentive,  or  the  opportunity 


to  attend  the  college  of  their  choice. 
But  whatever  the  resison.  each  of  these 
400,000  students  represents  an  irre- 
placeable loss  to  the  Nation. 

Student  loans  have  been  helpful  to 
many.  But  they  offer  neither  incentive 
nor  assistance  to  those  students  who.  by 
reason  of  family  or  other  obligations, 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  go  deeper 
into  debt.  The  average  cost  of  higher 
education  today— up  nearly  90  percent 
since  1950  and  still  rising — Is  in  exceat 
of  $1,750  per  year  per  student,  or  $7,000 
for  a  4 -year  course.  Industrious  stu- 
dcnU  can  cam  a  part  of  this — they  or 
thrir  families  can  borrow  a  part  of  It — 
but  nnc-hslf  of  all  Amer  can  famlllei* 
hail  tncomrs  below  IVflOO  In  1000 -and 
Ihry  cannot  br  pxix-ctud  to  borrow,  for 
rxamp'.f,  $4  000  ft»r  nach  lalrntp  1  »«n  or 
dauiihtrr  that  d^««rvs«  to  so  to  collrKo 
F^'drral  scholarships  providing  up  to 
11,000  a  year  can  fill  part  uf  this  nap 
It  Is,  moreover,  only  prudent  ecoruimlc 
aiid  social  policy  for  the  public  lu  share 
part  of  the  costs  of  the  long  period  of 
higher  education  for  those  whose  de- 
velopment Is  essential  to  our  national 
economic  and  social  well-being.  All  of 
us  share  In  the  benefits — all  should  nhare 
In  the  costs. 

I  recommend  that  the  full  5-year  as- 
sistance to  higher  education  proposal 
before  the  Congress.  Including  scholar- 
ships for  more  than  200,000  talented  and 
needy  students  and  cost  of  education 
payments  to  their  colleges  be  enacted 
without  delay. 

m.  BFECIAL   KDUCATTON   AND  TB  MMIffO  PmOGBAMS 
I      MtOICAL    AND    CENTAL    tDVC  ATIoN 

The  health  needs  of  our  Nation  require 
a  sharp  expansion  of  medical  and  dental 
education  in  the  United  States  We  do 
not  have  an  adequate  supply  of  physi- 
cians and  dentisti  today — we  are  in  fact 
importing  many  from  abroad  where  they 
are  urgently  needed— and  the  shortage 
is  growing  more  acute,  as  the  demand  for 
medical  services  mounts  and  our  popula- 
tion grows.  Even  to  maintain  the  pres- 
ent ratio  of  physicians  and  dentists  to 
population  we  mu.'^t  graduate  50  percent 
more  physicians  and  90  percent  more 
dentists  per  year  by  1970,  requiring  not 
only  the  expansion  of  existing  schools 
but  the  construction  of  at  least  20  new 
medical  schools  and  20  new  dental 
schools. 

But  here  apaln  more  buildings  are  not 
enough.  It  is  an  unfortunate  and  dis- 
turbing fact  that  the  high  costs  of  the 
prolonged  education  necessary  to  enter 
these  professions  deprives  many  highly 
competent  young  people  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  serve  In  these  capacities.  Over 
40  percent  of  all  medical  students  now 
come  from  the  12  percent  of  our  families 
with  incomes  of  $10,000  or  more  a  year, 
while  only  14  percent  of  the  students 
come  from  the  50  percent  of  the  Nations 
families  with  incomes  under  $5,000. 
This  is  unfair  and  unreasonable.  A  stu- 
dent's ability — not  his  parents'  income — 
should  determine  whether  he  has 
the  opportunity  to  enter  medicine  or 
dentistry. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  enact  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  which  I  proposed  last  year  to 


(a)  authorise  a  10-year  program  of 
matching  grants  for  the  construction  of 
new  medical  and  dental  schools  and  (b) 
provide  4-year  scholarships  and  cost-of- 
education  grants  for  one-fourth  of  the 
entering  students  in  each  medical  and 
dental  school  in  the  United  States. 

1     SCIXNTISTS   AND   KNOXKnaS 

Our  economic,  scientific,  and  military 
strength  increasingly  requires  that  we 
have  sufTlclent  numbers  of  scientists  and 
engineers  to  cope  with  the  fast-chang- 
ing needs  of  our  time— and  the  agency 
with  general  responsibility  for  Increasing 
this  supply  today  Is  ths  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  At  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  level,  X  have  rec- 
ommended in  the  10$$  bud«et  tn  expan- 
sion of  the  Hclenoe  ruundallon  program 
to  develop  new  Instructional  materials 
and  laboraUiry  apparatus  for  um  In  a 
tarier  number  of  seeondary  Mhools  and 
to  include  additional  subjMt«  and  age 
K roups,  an  expansion  of  the  esperlmen- 
lul  summer  program  permitting  gifted 
hitfh  school  students  to  work  with  unl< 
versity  research  sclentlsti;  and  an  ex- 
pansion In  the  number  of  National  Scl- 
ence  Foundation  supported  Uutltutos 
offering  special  training  In  science  and 
mathematics  for  high  school  teachers 
throughout  the  country.  The  budget 
increase  requested  for  this  latter  pro- 
gram would  permit  approximately  36,000 
hiKh  school  teachers,  representing  about 
30  percent  of  the  secondary  school 
teachers  of  science  and  mathematics  In 
this  country,  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

At  the  higher  education  level,  I  am 
recommending  similar  budget  Increases 
for  institute  programs  for  college  teach- 
ers; improvement  in  the  content  of  col- 
lege science,  mathematics  and  engi- 
neering courses;  funds  for  laboratory 
demonstration  apparatus;  student  re- 
search programs:  additional  top  level 
graduate  fellowships  in  science,  mathe- 
matics and  engineering;  and  $61.5 
million  in  grants  to  our  colleges  and 
universities  for  basic  research  facilities. 

3      RXDDCTION     OF    ADULT    XUXTBtACT 

Adult  education  must  be  pursued  ag- 
gressively. Over  8  million  American 
citizens  aged  25  or  above  have  attended 
school  for  less  than  5  years,  and  more 
than  a  thii-d  of  these  completely  lack 
the  ability  to  read  and  write.  The  eco- 
nomic result  of  this  lack  of  schoolUig  is 
often  chronic  unemplosrment,  depend- 
ency or  delmquency,  with  all  the  con- 
sequences this  entails  for  these  individ- 
uals, their  families,  their  communities 
and  the  Nation.  The  twin  tragedies  of 
illiteracy  and  dependency  are  often 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 

There  is  no  need  for  this.  Many  na- 
tions— Including  our  own — have  shown 
that  this  problem  can  be  attacked  and 
virtually  wiped  out.  Unfortunately,  our 
State  school  s>'stems — overburdened  in 
recent  years  by  the  Increasing  demands 
of  growing  populations  and  the  Increas- 
ing handicaps  of  InsufDclent  revenues — 
have  been  unable  to  give  adequate  atten- 
tion to  this  problem.  I  reoommend  the 
authorization  of  a  S-jrear  program  of 
grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  to  the  States,  to  be  coordinated  In 
the  development  of  programs  which  will 
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offer  every  adult  who  is  willing  and  able 
the  opportunity  to  become  hterate. 

4      EDUCATION    OF    MIGRANT   WORKBU 

The  neglected  educational  needs  of 
.Americas  1  million  migrant  agricul- 
tural workers  and  their  famihes  consti- 
tute one  of  the  gravest  reproaches  to  our 
.N'ation.  The  Interstate  and  seasonal 
movement  of  migrants  imposes  severe 
burdens  on  those  school  districts  which 
MHvp  the  re-*r)onsiblllty  for  providing  ed- 
ucation to  those  who  live  there  tem- 
i^mnrlly  I  rrcommend  authorigatlon  of 
'\  ft-ypur  Prdnral-Btate  program  to  aid 
.MtRfrs  and  school  districts  in  Improving 
thr  ('durational  opportunities  ot  migrant 
*'iikrr«  and  their  dhlldrrn 

11  in  use  of  iflovision  fur  educational 
iMJUHises  pai'ticulaily  for  adult  «duca« 
iiou  ofTris  gifat  iMHt«ntlalltl«s,  Tltc 
Fodrral  Ooveriimtia  has  sought  to 
ruillutr  this  through  the  reservation  of 
270  television  channels  for  education  by 
the  Federal  Communioallotu  Coounls- 
slon  and  through  the  provision  of  re- 
search and  advisory  services  by  the  Office 
uf  Education.  Unfortunately,  the  rate 
uf  construction  of  naw  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities has  been  discouraging.  Only  80 
educational  TV  channels  have  been  as- 
signed In  the  last  decade.  It  is  appar- 
f-nt  that  further  Federal  stimulus  and 
leadership  are  essential  if  the  vast  edu- 
cational potential  of  this  medliun  is  to 
be  realized.  Last  year  an  educational 
television  bill  passed  the  Senate,  and  a 
similar  proposal  was  favorably  reported 
to  the  House.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
take  prompt  and  final  action  to  provide 
matching  financial  grants  to  the  States 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  State  or 
other  nonprofit  educational  television 
stations. 

e      AID    TO    HANDI'TAPPED    CHILDREN 

Another  longstanding  national  con- 
cern has  been  the  provision  of  specially 
trained  teachers  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  children  afflicted  with  physical 
and  mental  disabilities.  The  existing 
program  providing  Federal  assistance  to 
higher  education  institutions  and  to 
State  education  agencies  for  training 
teachers  and  supervisory  personnel  for 
mentally  retarded  children  was  supple- 
mented last  year  to  provide  temporarily 
for  training  teachers  of  the  deaf.  I 
recommend  broadening  the  basic  pro- 
gram to  Include  assistance  for  the  spe- 
cial trainmg  needed  to  help  all  our 
children  afflicted  with  the  entire  range 
of  physical  and  mental  handicaps. 

7.    PCDEXAL    AID    TO    THE    ARTS 

Our  Nation  has  a  rich  and  diverse  cul- 
tural heritage.  We  are  justly  proud  of 
the  vitality,  the  creativity,  and  the  vari- 
ety of  the  contemporary  contributions 
our  citizens  can  offer  to  the  world  of  the 
arts.  If  we  are  to  be  among  the  leaders 
of  the  world  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
this  sector  of  our  national  life  cannot  be 
I H  elected  or  treated  with  indifference. 
Vet.  almost  alone  among  the  govem- 
nients  of  the  world,  our  Government  has 
displayed  little  interest  in  fostering  cul- 
tural development.  Just  as  the  Federal 
Government  has  not.  should  not,  and  will 
not  undertake  to  control  the  subject  mat- 
ter taught  in  local  schools,  so  Its  efforts 
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should  be  confined  to  broad  encourage- 
ment of  the  arts.  While  this  area  is  too 
new  for  hasty  action,  the  proper  contri- 
butions that  should  and  can  be  made  to 
the  advancement  of  the  arts  by  the 
Federal  Government — many  of  them 
outlined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  his 
decision  settling  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
labor  dispute—deserve  thorough  and 
ssmipathetic  consideration.  A  bill  (H.R. 
4172)  already  reported  out  to  the  House 
would  make  this  possible  and  I  urge  ap- 
proval of  such  a  measure  establishing  a 
Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts  to 
undertake  these  studies, 

IV.  cnttt'Uinutn 

The  problems  to  which  tl»rse  proposals 
are  addressed  would  require  solution 
whether  or  not  ws  wsre  confronted  with 
a  massive  threat  to  freedom,  The  exlst- 
•i»o«  of  that  threat  lends  urgency  to  their 
solution—to  the  aooomplUhment  of 
those  objectives  which,  in  any  case, 
would  be  necessary  for  the  realization  of 
our  highest  hopes  and  those  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

If  a  nstlon- 

Wrote  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1816— 
sxpeeU  to  be  Ignorant  and  frts,  In  s  stsU 
of  elvlUmtlon,  It  esp«ru  that  never  was  and 
never  will  bt 

That  statement  in  even  truer  today  than 
it  was  146  years  ago. 

The  education  of  our  people  is  a  na- 
tional investment.  It  yields  tangible  re- 
turns in  economic  growth,  an  Improved 
citizenry  and  higher  standards  of  living. 
But  even  more  importantly,  free  men 
and  women  value  education  as  a  per- 
sonal experience  and  opportunity — as  a 
basic  benefit  of  a  free  and  democratic 
civilization.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
do  whatever  needs  to  be  done  to  make 
this  opportunity  available  to  all  and  to 
make  it  of  the  highest  possible  quality. 
John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  Whfte  House,  February  6,  1962. 


AID  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PASTORE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CARLSON.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
continue  this  afternoon  to  debate  and 
vote  on  the  issue  of  Federal  funds  for 
college  classroom  construction  and 
higher  education  programs,  I  merely  wish 
to  state  that  I  expect  to  support  the  com- 
mittee and  the  bill  and  vote  against 
amendments  that  in  my  opinion  might 
delay  final  action  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. It  is  my  hope  that  when  the  bill 
is  finally  approved  in  conference  that  it 
will  be  largely  the  House  approved  bill. 

I  have  before  me  an  interesting  article 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  which  I  think  will  serve 
to  call  our  attention  to  the  cost  of  Fed- 
eral participation  in  education.  The  ar- 
ticle was  written  by  Josephine  Ripley, 
I  wish  to  read  only  a  short  excerpt : 

The  Oovemment  la  up  to  its  ears  in  edu- 
catl<»i  programs.  A  recent  preliminary  sur- 
vey showed  some  40  Federal  agencies  spend- 
ing about  ga  bllUon  a  year  on  educational 
programs. 


I  think  the  article  contains  informa- 
tion that  we  all  should  have.  We  doubt- 
less at  times  fail  to  realize  how  many 
programs  of  education  the  various  agen- 
cies of  Government  are  engaged  in. 

In  order  to  make  the  article  available 
to  Senators,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

EoucATtoN  Costs,  roa  Wmosi? 
( By  Josephine  Mlpley ) 

Tiie  Onvernmetit  is  up  to  Its  ears  In  sduca* 
turn  programs  A  rseent  prelltnlnsry  survey 
sitowed  srrme  40  rsdersl  sgeneies  spending 
abf»i«i.  S3  Hiilxm  n  ymnr  tm  eduesttatisi  pro. 
grants 

Thts  tiuii  nu  itUiMkPQ  tsgtstst^rs  thai  m<»si 
lit  lUti  viiiWHiUm  bills  now  Mittfing  In  ths 
Houas  nru  tmiug  h«l4  bask  wHWs  s  thorough 
study  u  ciinawtmi  U}  see  how  mueh  over- 
lapplrif  tk  Involved  In  these  many  and  varied 
projsi/u 

Chalrniari  Puwsbi.  of  the  House  Kduoatlon 
and  Labor  Commutes  desortbss  this  multu 
tud«  of  sducatumal  proframs  throughout 
ths  govsrnmsnt  as  "unbelievable," 

Reprsaentatlvs  KorrN  Oaaasf,  ohalrmsn  of 
ths  Subeommittss  on  Higher  Sduestlon,  has 
bsen  urging  a  survsy  of  these  settvltlss  for 
ths  past  3  ysars. 

Oddly,  shs  flnds  mors  numey  Is  being 
spsnt  for  education  by  other  departments 
of  Ctovsrnmsnt  taken  together  than  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

"I  don't  know  of  any  single  official  In 
government,  or  anywhere  else,  who  knows 
what  the  educational  program  really  Is," 
she  has  stated. 

The  preliminary  study  shows  educational 
funds  expended  for  agricultural  extension 
programs,  for  censiu  training,  maritime 
administration  schools,  meteorological  edu- 
cation and  training,  and  training  In  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  under  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

For  military  service  academies,  education 
for  civilian  and  military  personnel,  for  chil- 
dren of  servicemen  overseas;  for  the  native 
population  on  the  Pacific  Islands,  medical 
education  for  national  defense;  and  research 
asslstantships  under  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Under  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  for 
Bureau  of  Mines  safety  program,  the  edu- 
cation of  children  of  National  Park  Service 
employees,  education  In  American  Samoa, 
the  Prlbllof  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  (CaroUnas,  Marshalls,  and 
Marianas) ,  and  for  Indians. 

Under  the  Department  of  Justice,  for 
Bureau  of  Prisons  general  and  social  edu- 
cation. Bureau  of  Prisons  correspondence 
courses:  vocational  training,  the  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy  and  police  training  schools. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  educational 
programs  for  testing,  counseling,  and  place- 
ment services,  for  the  foreign  visitors'  pro- 
gram, and  for  apprenticeship  and  training. 

The  Department  of  State  has  Its  educa- 
tional exchange  programs,  country  missions, 
and  interunlverslty  contracts. 

The  "lYeasury  has  programs  for  Coast 
Guard  training,  education  of  dependent 
children  overseas.  Internal  Revenue  Service 
training  for  enforcement  personnel. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsston  has  pro- 
grams of  contract  research,  feUowshlps,  ex- 
penditures for  public  schools  and  other  train- 
ing. 

Under  the  District  of  Columbia  there  Is 
the  Capitol  Page  School  (the  pages  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress),  education  In  pubUc  wel- 
fare Institutions,  and  public  education,  since 
the  District  is  a  Federal  city. 
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The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
conducts  employee  education  programs;  the 
Library  of  Oongrees  supplies  rending  mrite- 
rlal  for  the  blind;  tbc  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  has  training  and 
research  centers;  so  has  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

The  OfBce  of  ClvU  Defense,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  Tennecsee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
all  have  certain  educational  projects. 

Mrs.  Oazut  has  raised  numerous  questions 
with  respect  to  these  projects.  She  observes : 
"We  keep  Increasing  funds  for  agricultural 
exterulon  work  at  a  time  when  the  census 
shows  that  the  rural  population  Is  declining 
while  the  urban  population  Increares  " 

Kven  while  Congress  launched  upon  Its 
Investigation  of  education  costs,  the  House 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  approve!  a 
•LfiOO  million  Federal  aid  program  to  help 
American  colleges  build  classrooms.  The 
Senate  Is  expected  to  start  action  immedi- 
ately on  an  even  broader  college-aid  bill. 

Pending  also  are:  the  educational  televi- 
sion bill  for  purchase  of  educational  TV 
equipment:  Youth  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties Act  of  1961;  Veterans  Adjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  ISMl;  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a  bill  to 
reduce  adult  Illiteracy,  due  to  be  Introduced 
formally  In  Congress.  And  there  Is  the 
President's  controversial  program  for  aid  to 
public  schools  which  has  been  blocked  and 
en  which  no  action  is  expected. 

But  even  without  this  propored  $2,500 
mllUon  for  public  school  aid.  the  coet  of  edu- 
cation to  the  Government — the  taxpayer, 
that  Is — Is  bound  to  be  on  the  rise  substan- 
tially over  the  next  decade. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  to 
ItB  chairman.  Senator  Listzx  Hill,  and 
to  all  Its  members,  who  have  brought  S. 
1241— this  bin  for  higher  education— to 
Its  present  point  of  perfection. 

It  is  the  nature  cf  the  Senate  process, 
with  its  division  of  labor,  that  many  of 
us,  not  members  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  are  permitted  to 
bide  our  time.  We  profit  by  the  long 
hours  of  hearings,  reviews,  and  recon- 
ciliations that  produce  a  bill  in  Its  final 
form. 

Then  we  speak  our  minds  by  means  of 
our  vote.  But  I  feel  impelled  to  add  my 
voice  of  appreciation  to  my  vote  of  ap- 
proval. In  this  area  of  education,  espe- 
cially higher  education,  every  one  of  us 
in  the  Senate  is  keenly  aware  of  our 
needs.  In  comparison  with  and  in  com- 
petition witn  the  Soviet  intellectual 
ideology  we  are  aware  of  our  shortcom- 
ings. We  are  alive  to  the  urgency  of  ef- 
fecUve.  practical,  and  adequate  steps  to 
combat  deCciencias  and  to  match  and 
surpass  the  pace  of  those  who  would 
deny  our  Id.als  and  destroy  our  destiny. 

If  any  Senator  were  dilatory-  in  recog- 
nizing the  necessity  for  action  in  this 
field,  he  would  certainly  be  alerted  by 
responsible  persons  within  his  State. 
These  are  the  responsible  persons  dedi- 
cated to  education — persons  whose  whole 
lives  are  immersed  in  the  problems  to 
which  we  can  give  so  limited  a  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Jenator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  l>e  given 
sufficient  time  to  complete  my  state- 
ment, rxot  to  exceed  3  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PA-STORE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
panorama  of  programs  and  policies 
which  give  our  country  character  in  the 
era  for  which  we  of  the  Senate  bear  re- 
sponsibility, it  is  unfortunate  that  our 
legislative  time  has  to  be  so  rationed. 
But  when  I  say  "limited  time"  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  this  deliberative  body 
has  not  thoroughly  studied  the  .subject 
and  intelligently  reached  the  conclusions 
embodied  in  this  measure  8    1241. 

I  compliment  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  MoRSiJ  for  his  scholarly, 
statesmanlike  and  exhaustive  presenta- 
tion of  last  Friday,  February  2.  The 
Issue  of  the  Concrission.vl  Record  for 
that  day  and  date  is  a  volume  to  be 
treasured  for  its  logic  and  illumination 
of  v.hat  must  be  done  in  this  fli-ld  of 
higher  education  and  how  to  do  it. 
S.  1241  In  Its  finished  form  Ls  a  master- 
minding of  a  peril  that  perplexes  us  in 
a  country  of  our  native  riches  and  world 
responsibility. 

Some  of  us  see  the  problem  in  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  68,000  of  the  top  30  per- 
cent of  our  high  school  graduates  are 
not  goins?  to  college  this  year.  Finance 
and  facilities  are  the  roadblocks  This 
bill,  I  t)elicve.  removes  some  of  these 
roadblocks  and  give  us  a  genuine  impetus 
along  the  path  to  more  adequate  hlcher 
education 

I  have  said  that  responsible  leaders 
in  education  would  alert  us  to  the  need 
for  S.  1241.  Senator  Morse  in  his  Friday 
presentation  recorded  the  support  of  col- 
lege authorities  in  his  own  State  of 
Oregon. 

I  would  like  to  supplement  thi.s  with 
support  from  my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  I  tisk  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  letter  from  the  Very  Reverend 
Vincent  C.  Dore.  OP.  president  of  Provi- 
dence College,  and  a  telegram  from 
President  Barnaby  C  K .eney,  of  Brown 
University,  be  inserted  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Providcnce  Coi.LrcE. 
Providence.  R  I  .  January  29.  1962 
The  Honorable  Juh.n  O  Pa-stoSx. 
Sew  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.fhington,  D  C 

Deak  Se.vatoi  Pastobe  Providence  College 
requests  your  support  for  the  pa.ssage  of 
8  1241  which  provides  matching  grants  at 
low  interest  rates  to  public  and  private  col- 
leges for  the  construction  of  cla.ssrooms. 
dormitories,  libraries,  and  laboratories.  We 
believe  the  need  for  such  assistance  Is  urgent 
to  provide  for  ever- Increasing  requests  for 
admission  to  our  colleges  and  unUersliies 
Kindest  personal  regards 
Sincerely  yours, 

Vincent  C  Dore,  O  P  , 

President. 

Providxnce.  R  I  ,  January  20,  1962. 
Hon  JoH.N  O  Pastosx. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC: 

Hope  ycu  will  support  S.  1241  esUbllshlng 
program  of  loans  and  grants  for  construction 
of  academic  facilities  program  Is  urgently 
needed  although  amount  provided  for  Rhode 
Island  In  present  bill  Is  too  small  to  meet 
needs  In  this  State. 

Baxnabt  C  Kxenet. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  The  president  of 
Brown  University  suggests  that  the 
amount  allotted  to  Rhode  Island  is  too 
small  to  meet  the  needs  in  our  State. 

This  indicates  that  we  are  not  extrava- 
gant in  our  allocations  of  moneys.  It 
also  gives  rise  to  this  thought:  the  bene- 
fits of  a  State's  educational  opportuni- 
ties are  not  limited  to  students  from  that 
State.  The  major  part  of  students  in 
our  colleges  come  from  outside  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island.  But  I  also  realize  that 
many  Rhode  Island  students  profit  from 
educaUonal  facihties  outside  our  State. 

This  emphasizes  the  universality  of 
American  education — it  is  not  limited  by 
the  boundaries  of  Individual  States.  We 
are  also  emphasizing  the  universality  of 
education  in  that  its  benefits  cannot 
and  should  not  be  limited  to  the  phe- 
nomenal student.  There  Is  with  us  the 
challenge  of  equal  opportunity.  This  is 
the  opportunity  for  each  American  boy 
and  girl  to  make  the  most  out  of  their 
lives  and  to  benefit  human  society  from 
the  perfection  of  their  God-given  talents. 

This  opportunity  for  education  is  the 
obligation  of  human  society  and  it  is 
the  source  of  society's  strength.  This  is 
the  philosophy  of  educational  leaders 
who  support  this  measure  for  educa- 
tional aid.  S.  1241. 

I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  one 
of  these  leaders.  At  the  same  time  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  inserted  in  the  Concikssiohal  Rec- 
ord the  complete  article  by  Rev.  Joseph 
L.  Lennon.  dean  of  Providence  College. 
The  article  is  from  the  Providence  Bul- 
letin of  January  24,  1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PASIORE.  Mr.  President,  Father 
Lennon  says: 

.s  K-iety  then  Is  human  society,  erected  by 
the  free  consent  of  human  persons  and  hav- 
ing tLs  Its  aim  tlie  common  good  of  Its  mem- 
bers, the  providing  of  the  conditions  of  the 
good  life  through  which  they  can  most  com- 
pletely  develop   their   human   potentialities. 

"Unselfish  love  of  the  common  good" — 

Father  Lennon  quotes  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas— 

"makes  a  gocd  citizen  " 

This  love  of  the  citizen  must,  of  course, 
like  all  love.  t>e  preceded  by  knowledge.  It 
Is  here  that  our  schools  can  be  most  help- 
ful The  citizen  has  to  be  profoundly  con- 
scious of  his  dependence  on  society;  he  has 
to  recognize  himself  as  Incomplete,  as  In- 
sufOclent  unto  himself.  He  has  to  s«e  elvU 
society  as  it  Is,  a  unity  of  men  like  himself 
who  desire  to  live  the  gcxxl  Ufe  and  who  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  mutual  help  toward 
the  realization  of  a  common  social  and  cul- 
tural well-being  in  which  all  may  participate. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President.  wiU  the 

Senator  yieW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  1  more  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  for  the  very  fine 
contribution  he  has  made  to  the  debate 
on  the  higher  education  bill.  His  prem- 
ises are  unanswerable,  and  I  commend 
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him  for  them.    I  thank  him  very  much 

for  the  gracious  comments  he  has  made 
about  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 


OUR  CONGO  POUCY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
reasons  the  presence  in  Washington  of 
Prime  Minister  Cyrille  Adoula  of  the 
Congo  is  an  occasion  for  congratulations 
un  the  so  far  good  results  of  our  Coogo 
policy.  We  certainly  wisli  Prime  llinis- 
ter  Adoula  good  success  In  his  efforts  to 
establish  peace  and  progress  in  his 
country.  The  new  Republic  has  a  long 
way  to  go  before  it  can  solve  its  major 
problems,  but  the  situation  has  shown  a 
decided  trend  toward  improvement. 

United  States  policy  toward  the  Congo 
was  formulated  by  President  Elsenhower 
and  continued  under  the  present  admin- 
istration. It  calls  for  support  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  United  Nations  In 
fulfilling  the  mandate  of  the  Oeneral 
Ass^nbly.  and  the  success  of  that  policy 
so  far,  notwithstanding  trials  and  doubts. 
is  confirmed  by  the  clear  prorress  that 
has  been  made.  Five  out  of  the  six 
Provinces  of  the  Congo  are  clearly  imder 
the  control  of  the  Central  Government, 
and  the  process  of  reintegrating  Ka- 
tanga is  proceeding  under  the  direction 
of  the  United  Nations. 

An  advertisement  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Thursday,  January  25,  1962,  by 
a  group  of  civic  and  educational  leaders, 
many  of  whom  are  actively  cn^jaged  In 
teaching  and  research  in  African  affairs, 
commended  cur  Government  for  its 
Congo  policy,  quoting  President  Eisen- 
hower's statement  of  policy  on  Septem- 
ber 22.  1960,  and  concluding  with  the 
following  statement: 

The  United  Nations  is  in  the  Congo  with 
objectives  that  by  and  large  parallel  our 
own — to  help  the  Adoula  government  create 
a  stable  and  unified  Con^o  and  to  ward  off 
the  dangers  of  civil  w.u-  and  great-power  In- 
tervention. So  far.  the  United  Nations  has 
been  remarkably  successful  tn  Its  efforts  to- 
ward this  end:  had  it  not  been  aT.ilIable 
for  this  purpose,  wo  should  have  had  to  In- 
vent It.  or  the  situation  would  already  be 
lost.  TTie  United  Nations  effort  dcservM  our 
support.  We  have  given  It.  We  should  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

The  Adoiila  government,  the  only  legiti- 
mate government  of  the  Congo,  Is  a  broadly 
based  co:\htlon  under  the  leadership  of  an 
outstanding  non-Communist  African  na- 
tionalist. This  government's  objectives  are 
fully  confii.«;tei)t  with  ours.  It,  too,  deserves 
our  £up;iort  and  will  have  It. 


THE  AIRLINE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention  an  article  in 
the  current  issue  of  Aerospace,  official 
publication  of  the  Aerospace  Industries 
A.ssociation,  which  summarizes  quite  well 
the  current  condition  of  our  airline  in- 
dustry. 

This  article  by  Stuart  G.  Tipton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Air  Transport  Association  of 
Aniei  ica,  shows  the  remarkable  progress 
made  by  our  airlines  in  the  field  of 
.safety,  equipment,  and  service.  The  au- 
thor, at  the  same  time,  points  to  certain 
immediate  problems  because  of  the  earn- 


ings record  of  the  past  few  years,  par- 
ticularly of  our  domestic  trunk  carriers. 

In  calling  attention  to  this  review  of 
the  air  transport  Industry,  I  should  like, 
at  the  same  time,  to  point  out  that  the 
scheduled  airlines*  national  trade  and 
servloe  organization,  the  Air  Transport 
Anoeiation.  has  now  completed  more 
than  a  quarter-century  of  service  to  the 
general  public.  By  the  key  role  which 
It  plays  in  assisUng  the  airlines  in  co- 
operath'e  ways,  it  has  helped  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  Congress  expressed  in 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  and 
reaffirmed  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1956. 

The  association  began  in  1936  when 
it  became  clear  that  only  through  a  thor- 
oiighly  Integrated  national  air  transport 
system  would  the  maximum  benefits  of 
air  travel  be  brought  to  the  public. 

While  adhering  to  the  philosophy  of 
regulated  competition  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed In  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  it 
was  also  obvious  that  some  organization 
such  as  the  ATA  would  be  required  so 
that  the  airlines  could  draw  on  each 
other's  knowledge  and  experience  for 
ways  and  means  of  improving  safety,  for 
pooling  ideas  to  increase  efficiency  in 
maintenance,  flight  operations  and  other 
areas  of  air  transport.  ATA  is  the  fonun 
for  the  cooperation  which  is  so  necessary 
to  work  out  uniform  procedures  in  the 
areas  of  reservations,  ticketing,  account- 
ing, and  luggage,  mail  and  cargo  han- 
dling, to  facilitate  interline  transporta- 
tion. 

On  this  26th  anniversary  of  the  ATA, 
I  am  gratifled  to  commend  to  your  at- 
tention the  contributions  which  the  air- 
lines, through  their  association,  have 
made.  These  contributions  have  allowed 
the  JJS.  scheduled  airline  system  to  lead 
the  world  In  air  transportation. 

I  have  known  Stuart  G.  Tipton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Air  Transport  Association, 
since  the  midthirties,  when  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  meas- 
ure which  became  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938. 

Mr.  Tipton,  at  that  time,  was  an  at- 
torney in  the  Treasury  Department  and 
performed  a  material  part  in  perfecting 
this  legislation.  He  is  conscientious, 
knomiedgeable,  and  fair  In  his  applica- 
tion to  public  issues.  I  am  certain  that 
these  attributes  have  contributed  a  vital 
part  in  the  high  standing  which  he  and 
his  association  have  in  the  aviation  world 
today. 

DEFENSE    CONTRACTS   IN    NEW 
YORK   STATE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
it  my  duty  vigorously  to  protest  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Defense 
Department  which  unless  halted  or 
modified,  will  result  in  throwing  from 
12,000  to  14,000  employees  of  Republic 
Aviation  out  of  work.  It  is  the  most 
devastating  blow  that  has  yet  been 
struck  at  the  economy  of  New  Yoric 
State.  In  the  last  year,  defense  con- 
tracts awarded  in  New  York  State  have 
dropped  from  12  percent  to  8  percent 


It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  New 
York  State  was  already  getting  the  short 
end  of  the  stick  before  this  recent  drop. 
New  York  State  contributes  almost  20 
percent  of  the  taxes  paid  to  run  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  There  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  a  correlation  between  that  fig- 
ure and  the  amount  of  defense  work  the 
State  of  New  York  receives,  but  there 
should  be  a  much  closer  coiuiectlon  than 
is  indicated  In  the  figures  I  have  cited. 

I  have  already  lodged  a  vigorous  pro- 
test with  the  Air  Force.  The  congres- 
sional steering  committee  from  New  York 
and  all  the  Members  of  the  New  York 
delegation,  of  both  parties,  are  greatly 
disturbed  over  this  development.  I  sin- 
cerely tnKt  that  the  Air  Force  will  have 
a  second  look. 

This  action  comes  about  through  a 
rejection  of  certain  planes  and  proposed 
planes  developed  by  this  company.  It 
is  not  my  contention  that  we  should  try 
to  dictate  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
exactly  what  planes  they  should  pur- 
chase; but  it  is  my  belief  that  it  does 
not  make  sense  to  eliminate  completely 
from  their  thinking  the  contribution 
which  this  fine  firm  has  made  in  the 
past  to  our  defense  strength  and  the 
overall  contribution  which  the  State  of 
New  York  makes  to  the  national  econ- 
omy. To  deal  such  a  sudden  and  devas- 
tating blow  to  this  important  area  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  not  and  cannot, 
under  any  possible  circumstances,  be  in 
the  national  interest. 


DEATH  OF  WALTER  J.  LYON  OF  THE 
BINGHAMTON,  N.Y.,  SUN-BULLETIN 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  dis- 
tinguished and  colorful  member  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  in  upstate  New  York. 

Walter  J.  Lyon,  managing  editor  of  the 
Bingham  ton  Sun -Bulletin,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  on  the  morning  of  Febru- 
ary 5.  Although  more  than  80  years  old. 
"Bud"  Lyon  remained  an  active  and 
vigorous  newspaperman  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  beloved  not  only  by 
his  fellow  journalists,  but  also  by  all  per- 
sons in  public  life  in  New  York  State  who 
had  the  privilege  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

With  his  passing,  one  of  the  last  re- 
maining links  is  broken  with  the  enter- 
prising generation  of  America  journalists 
who  flourished  during  the  years  pre- 
ceding World  War  I.  Walter  Lyon  came 
out  of  that  era  and  kept  steady  pace 
with  developments  that  have  since  oc- 
curred in  the  newspaper  trade.  He  will 
be  missed  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and 
admirers  in  upstate  New  York. 


THE  PERILS  OF  HATE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Msu-ine  Corps,  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup,  for 
his  statement  recently  given  before  the 
Senate  Special  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee. 

I  share  the  general's  position  that  a 
positive,  rather  than  a  negative  ap- 
proach, is  the  best  way  to  train  our  men 
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for  combat.  General  Shoup  frowns 
upon  the  idea,  expressed  by  some,  that 
we  should  be  putting  ever  greater  em- 
phasis on  a  "hate  communism"  cam- 
paign.    Rather,  he  said: 

We  teach  them  what  there  Is  In  this  coun- 
try that  Is  worth  living  for.  worth  fighting 
for.  worth  giving  your  life  for. 

Now  we  all  hate  communism.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, but  the  answer  to  the  admitted 
Communist  menace  does  not  lie  in  seeing 
who  can  shout  the  loudest  and  the  most 
often  that  he  hates  communism.  The 
way  to  lick  communism  is  with  positive 
programs  and  positive  approaches.  It 
is  not  enough  to  be  an ti -Communist. 
No,  we  must  do  much  more  than  that  if 
our  free  society  is  to  survive. 

Oeneral  Shoup  in  his  statement  shows 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  proper  role 
of  the  professional  fighting  man  and  his 
position  in  relation  to  the  duly  elected 
civilian  leaders  of  the  Nation.  His  tes- 
timony is  a  credit  to  the  Marine  Corps 
which  he  so  proudly  heads.  I  salute 
him  for  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  on 
this  subject  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Piatirs  or  Hate 

A  special  cheer  Is  In  order  for  Oen  David 
M.  Shoup's  broad  measure  of  commonsense 
on  the  training  of  men  for  combat.  One 
might  expect  Oeneral  Shoup.  as  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps,  to  be  foremost 
among  those  who  are  crying  for  a  hate-com- 
munism campaign.  Instead,  he  coolly  ex- 
plained to  the  Special  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  that  the  marines,  under  his 
leadership,  avoid  hate  and  concentrate  on 
ability  to  tangle  with  an  enemy. 

The  general's  thesis  Is  that  hate  is  a 
poison  which  Is  associated  with  fear  and 
that  fear  breeds  defeatism.  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  galvanize  the  marines  with  prejudices 
and  passion.  Oeneral  Shoup  said.  "We  teach 
them  what  there  Is  in  this  country  that 
Is  worth  living  for.  worth  fighting  for.  worth 
giving  your  life  for."  It  was  not  hate  that 
sustained  the  American  fighting  men  who 
were  captured  In  Korea,  he  added,  but  "fatth 
and  confidence,  faith  In  the  Nation  and 
confideace  In  their  way  of  life  In  America." 

Some  military  men  may  challenge  Oeneral 
Shoup's  belief  that  emphasis  on  the  positive 
values  of  our  civilization  Is  the  best  psy- 
chological conditioning  for  fighting  men. 
but  it  is  certainly  better  than  hate  monger- 
Ing  as  training  for  citizenship.  And  when 
a  nation  Is  dependent  upon  citizen  soldiers. 
It  cannot  afford  to  Infect  them  with  a  hate 
virus  that  may  deeply  Influence  many  of 
them  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
Tor  the  same  reason  It  is  not  a  sound  policy 
to  rely  primarily  upon  the  military  to  In- 
form the  general  public  about  the  dangers 
of  a  potential  enemy.  The  best  interests 
of  the  country  can  be  served  if  men  who 
understand  the  value  of  freedom  help  sol- 
diers and  citizens  alike  to  meet  their  re- 
sponslblllUes  without  resorting  to  the  tools 
(hate  and  fear)  that  have  made  commu- 
nism Itself  so  odious  and  so  fraught  with 
peril. 


PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OP 
URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  great  or- 
ganized effort  to  block  the  establishment 


of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 
Prom  the  opposition  mail  I  have  been 
receiving  on  this  subject,  it  is  clear  that 
many  well-intentioned  citizens  are  being 
sadly  misled  as  to  what  this  proposal 
really  is. 

Walter  Lippmann  in  a  recent  column 
described  the  true  purpose  of  this  De- 
partment and  why  it  is  necessary  and  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  As  Mr.  Lippmann  notes,  the 
proposed  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
would  not  take  away  from  the  cities  or 
the  States  any  of  their  present  powers. 
It  does  not  grant  a  single  new  power  to 
the  Federal  Government.  It  does  not 
create  any  new  bureaucracy.  No.  all 
that  it  does  is  to  put  the  various  Federal 
programs  dealing  with  urban  affairs  all 
under  one  roof,  so  to  speak.  And  it 
would  mean  that  for  the  first  time  there 
would  be  a  spokesman  for  urban  dwellers 
sitting  in  the  Cabinet  just  as  we  have 
men  in  the  Cabinet  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
working  people,  the  business  community, 
and  the  farm  community. 

As  I  said,  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  deliberate  misinformation  spread  in 
recent  weeks  on  this  matter.  Mr.  Lipp- 
manns  article  sets  the  record  straight. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  article 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Much    Ado 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

In  the  political  hullabaloo  about  the  pro- 
posed Department  of  Urban  A/Talrs  and 
Housing,  It  Is  useful  to  remember  that  the 
Department  wUl  possess  no  new  Federal  pow- 
ers and  will  possess  no  new  money  to  spend 
All  the  powers  which  are  to  be  In  the  new 
Department  have  long  since  been  voted  by 
Congress.  These  powers  will  come  from  four 
eilstlnif  agencies  and  all  the  Department  wUl 
be  able  to  spend  is  what  Congress  has  au- 
thorized these  agencies  to  spend  For  this  Is 
a  reorganization  and  not  a  new  grant  of 
power 

What  ground,  then.  Is  there  for  thinking 
that  the  new  Departn^ient  creates  anything 
new?  Can  It  do  anything  which  cannot  al- 
ready be  done  by  one  of  the  four  constituent 
agencies'  The  answer  Is.  it  seems  to  me. 
that  it  can  focus  attention  on  the  mounting 
problems  of  the  cities  and  of  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  It  can  bring  together  and  encour- 
age those  who  know  and  care  about  these 
problems,  and  It  can  do  much  to  get  them 
a  hearing 

The  new  Department  will  have  no  power 
and  no  money  to  replan  the  old  cities  and 
to  plan  the  development  of  the  new  metro- 
politan areas.  But  It  can  promote  the 
studies  which  must  precede  the  replannlng 
and  the  development.  This  will  have  to  be 
done  In  order  to  make  life  decent  and  con- 
venient for  the  three-quarters  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  live  In  urban  areas  Over 
and  above  the  work  of  the  old  agencies  which 
would  be  grouped  In  the  new  Department.  It 
would  be  essentially  a  department  of  re- 
search and  education  in  urban  affairs 

Why.  It  will  be  asked.  Is  this  a  good  thing 
to  have  done  from  Washington'  The  answer 
Is  that  it  cannot  be  done  adequately  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  Is  not  being  done  adequately, 
by  the  States  and  municipalities.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  that.  One  reason  Is  that 
in  the  SUte  legislatures  the  urban  voters 
are  grossly  underrepresented  as  against  the 
rural  voters  Another  reason  la  that  the  ex- 
panding metropolitan  areas  overlap  Statt- 
county,  and  municipal  lines,  and  If  they  are 
to  be  governed   properly,  development   must 


be  planned  on  a  metropolitan  scale.  The 
planning  and  development  cannot  be  done 
merely  by  the  localities  of  the  past  which 
are  now  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
metropolis. 

As  for  the  politics  which  now  swirl  about 
the  proposal,  the  fact  Is  that  there  would 
have  been  little  of  It  had  the  Republican 
leaders  not  made  so  much  ado  about  nothing. 
It  was  wrong  and  It  was  foolish  of  them  to 
gang  up  with  a  few  southern  Democrats  In 
the  House  Rules  Committee  In  order  to  refuse 
to  let  the  House  vote  on  the  proposal.  On 
what  principle- -constitutional,  moral,  or  po- 
litical -can  It  be  argued  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  not  b«  allowed  to 
vr)te  on  a  proposal  made  by  the  President 
of   the  United   States' 

This  wrong  was  a  silly  one  to  commit  be- 
cause the  Republican  leaders  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  President  oould  force  the 
House  to  have  a  chance  to  vote  by  doing  with 
the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  what  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  did  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — to  send  It 
to  Congress  under  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949  If  there  was  a  political  trap  In  all 
this,  the  Republican  leaders  laid  the  trap 
Into  which  they  have  fallen.  Tbey  should 
not  have  forgotten  the  Reorganisation  Act 
of  1949 

I  do  not  know  what  part  the  proposed  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Weaver  has  played  In  pro- 
moting the  coalition  of  southern  Democrats 
und  Republicans.  Blr.  Weaver  Is  already  the 
head  of  the  Housing  Administration,  which 
will  be  the  largest  component  of  the  Dejmrt- 
ment.  and  a  refusal  to  promote  him  when  he 
IS  so  preeminently  qualified  oould  have  been 
explained  only  as  racial  dlscrtmlnaUon. 

Nevertheless,  he  Is  no  doubt  the  main 
reason  for  the  op{>osltlon  of  the  southern 
Democrats.  But  he  cannot  be  the  reason  for 
the  opposition  of  the  Republican  leaders  who 
are  making  all  sorts  of  gestures,  no  doubt 
sincerely,  to  prove  themselves  to  be  friends 
of  the  Negro  voters. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Republi- 
cans did  not  stop  to  consider  what  they  were 
doing,  and  that  they  acted  on  their  reflexes, 
which  take  It  for  granted  that  any  new  pro- 
posal to  deal  with  the  changing  world  U 
automatically   undesirable. 


CENSORSHIP  OF  ANTI -COMMUNIST 
STATEMENTS  OF  MILITARY  AND 
CIVILIAN  LEADERS  IN  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  h*ve  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  several  ar- 
ticles and  editorials  frcMn  varioua  news- 
papers and  magazines  across  the  country 
on  the  subject  of  censorship  of  antl- 
Communist  statements  of  military  and 
civilian  leaders  In  our  Ooremment. 
These  censored  items  and  the  comments 
of  the  censors  are  very  interesting  and 
merit  the  study  and  attention  of  all 
Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From    us    News   &   World   Report.   Peb    5. 
1962] 

The  Wat  Militast  Spezcheb  Aaz  Cenboked; 
Some    Exampljs 

Senate  Investigators  found  154  Instances 
of  censorship  of  speeches  by  military  officers 
In  the  last  3  years  Most  of  the  deletions 
or  changes  of  wording  had  been  ordered  by 
the  Department  of  State. 

In  26  of  the  speeches  cited  by  the  Senate 
liuestlgators.  the  man  whose  words  were  cen- 
sored wiis  Lt    Gen    Arthur  O.  Trudeau.  the 
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Army's  Chief  of  Research  and  Development, 
former  head  of  Army  Intelligence. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Investigating 
subcommittee  on  January  33,  19C2,  Oeneral 
Trudeau  said  some  of  the  changes  "caused 
mf?  to  wonder." 

Following  Is  from  his  testimony: 
"On  November  19,  1959,  when  I  addressed 
the  American  Ordnance  Association  here  In 
Washington,  it  was  suggested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  I  not  say,  and  I  quote: 
"  'The  tenets  of  Marx  and  Engels  and  LaetUn 
are  as  firm  a  part  of  the  Communist  doctrine 
as  when  they  were  announced.' 

"The  Department  of  State's  comment  to 
this  suggested  change  was,  and  again  I 
quote: 

"  'They  (the  Communists)  have  Jettisoned 
many  of  these  tenets,  unfortunately,  because 
tenets  were  retarding  Industrial  expansion.' 
"Again,  In  the  same  American  Ordnance 
Association  speech.  I  was  not  permitted  to 
say: 

"  The  three  Sputnik  satellites  lend  sub- 
stance to  •  •  •  (Communist)  claims  (of  an 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missile)  and  their 
lunar  probes  should  clinch  them.' 

"The  Department  of  State's  comment  on 
this  mandatory  change  was.  and  I  quote: 

"  'Policy  Is  to  separate  military  from  scien- 
tific achievement  of  U.S.SJI.  It  is  much 
easier  for  SovleU  to  hit  the  moon  than  to 
hit  the  Pentagon.  Such  remarks  tend  to 
frighten  our  friends.'  " 

Following  are  some  other  changes  cited  In 
General    Trudeau's    speeches: 

Statement:  "Coexistence  Is  not  a  choice. 
It  Is  a  fatal  disease." 

Change:  Deleted.     No  reason  given. 
SUtement:    "On   such    theories   soclallam 
thrives." 

Change:  Deleted.  SUte  Department's 
comment.  "Some  of  our  best  friends  are 
Social  isu." 

Statement:  'The  eminent  British  his- 
torian. Arnold  Toynbee,  has  pointed  out  that 
19  of  21  noUble  world  elvllUsaUons  have  died 
from  within  and  not  by  conquest  from  with- 
out." 

Change:  Deletion  suggested.  State  De- 
partment's comment:  "Toynbee  Is  a  highly 
questionable  historian — not  likely  to  Im- 
press this  audience." 

Adm.  Arlelgh  Btu^ke,  retired,  testified  on 
January  25  that  some  of  the  censorship  ap- 
pUed  to  his  speeches  appeared  to  be  capri- 
cious. He  said:  "I  didn't  see  any  pattern 
to  the  thing  except  that  statements  against 
communism— statements  against  the  dangers 
of   communism — were  frequenUy  removed." 

NUtlta  Khrushchev  was  a  touchy  subject 
for  military  speakers. 

MaJ.  Gen.  T.  C.  Diircy,  of  the  Army,  in 
one  prep-^rcd  address,  nuule  s  referenos  to 
Khrushchev's  "amlllng  face  and  ouUtretclisd 
hand."  This  was  <!llminated  with  the 
comment : 

"Lets  stay  away  from  Khriisbcbev  for  the 

time  being." 

Several  attempts  by  military  speakers  to 
quote  Khrushchev's  statement  that  "We  will 
bury  you'  were  blocke<l  by  censors,  who  de- 
leted the  quoutlon.  One  censor  explained 
his  action  with  this  comment:  "He  has 
denied  that  he  meant  thU  literally." 

Attitudes  of  censors  appeared  to  change, 
from  time  to  time. 

Early  in  i96i,  refereiK;es  to  "the  Commu- 
nlsu "  were  changed  fn^quently  to  read  "the 
Slno-Soviet  bloc." 

But  later  in  1961,  rel'erences  to  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc  were  changiid  to  read  "the  Com- 
munis ta." 

Two  examples  were  aliown  where  the  wt»t« 

Christian"   was  deleted.     In  one  Instasos. 

the   censor  changed   "Christian   people"   to 

"peace-loving  people."    In  another,  the 

tence.    "We    are    a    Christian    nation." 
cut  out. 
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Expressloas  that  Impressed  the  censor  as 
warlike  were  struck  out  repeatedly  from 
speeches.     Examples: 

The  word  "conflict"  changed  to  "struggle." 
"Massive  retaUatlon"  changed  to  "inter- 
continental nuclear  capabiUtlea."  "Show  trf 
force"  deleted. 

In  one  speech,  a  military  officer  said: 

"A  mlssUe  firing  from  Alaska  to  China  has 
a  significant  range  advantage  over  a  missile 
located  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States." 

A  State  Department  censor  said:  "No. 
This  could  be  interpreted  as  aggressive 
intent." 

Even  a  race  horse  is  not  safe  from  the 
censor's  blue  pencil.  An  Air  Force  officer 
referred  to  the  X-16  plane  as  "the  Man  o" 
War  of  the  stable  of  research  aircraft." 

Censor's  comment:  "Let's  use  another 
steed— Zev,  Gallant  Fox,  etc.,  but  not  this 
one." 

An  Air  Force  general  once  proposed  to 
say: 

"And  If  It  came  to  a  mutual  suicide  tj-pe 
of  fight,  our  Air  Force  figures  that  our 
highly  urbanized  United  States  would  suffer 
many  times  the  losses  of  ruralized  Russia." 

This  was  deleted  by  the  State  Department 
with  the  comment: 

"State  feels  Khrushchev  does  not  want 
general  war  and  Is  unwilling  to  bear  the 
losses  such  a  war  would  entail,  even  though 
he  could  win  It.  This  passage  also  discusses 
war  In  specific  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  terms,  which 
we  wish  to  avoid." 

(From    the    Wall    Street    Journal.    Jan.    26. 
1962] 
AtrrocxATS  at  the  Copt  Table 
In  a  long  life  of  putting  one  little  word 
after  another  we've  had  our  share  of  hor- 
rendous  experiences   with   capricious   copy- 
editors.     Even   today   we   can   hardly   write 
anything   and   escape   arguments   from  our 
colleagues  about  our  logic,  rhetoric  or  punc- 
tuation. 

But  the  experiences  of  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Trudeau  with  the  curious  minds  of 
bureaucratic  copyreaders  make  us  realise 
how  placid  our  life  has  been.  Also  makes 
us  wonder  how  a  general  ever  gets  a  speech 
written  that  says  anything  at  all. 

Under  the  current  rules,  any  general  who 
Is  making  a  speech  must  submit  an  ad- 
vance text  to  a  whole  "slew"  of  civilian  super- 
visors in  the  Pentagon  and  State  Depart- 
ment; you  never  can  tell  when  a  general 
might  get  confused  about  what  the  latest 
poUcy  is  or.  what  U  worse,  have  an  Idea  of 
his  own.  Military  minds,  you  tinderstand, 
mustn't  be  allowed  to  think. 

Well.  General  Trudeau  has  been  called 
upon  to  make  a  lot  of  speeches  lately,  for 
civic  gatherings  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  he  preserved  for  posterity  copies  of  his 
speeches  as  originally  written  and  as  tbey 
finally  got  through  the  labyrinthlan  copy- 
desk.  What  was  done  to  them  would  make 
a  Madison  Avenue  TV  writer,  even  accus- 
tomed as  he  is  to  the  whims  of  advertisers, 
quiver  in  sympathy. 

A  good  many  of  the  blue-penciled  changes 
are  just  the  whimsies  of  small  minds,  and  If 
General  Trudeau  should  ask  us.  as  one 
writing  man  to  another  we'd  say  that  some- 
times the  original  was  better  than  the  re- 
vised writ. 

For  example,  the  general  once  wrote,  on 
the  subject  of  courage  In  the  face  of  world 
troubles:  "We  must  resolutely  resist  those 
disciples  of  despair  who  crawl  around  the 
campus  clubs,  cocktail  loimges.  corner  drug 
stores  and  country  clubs.  •  •  •••  General 
Trudeau  was  told  that  he  would  undermine 
the  Republic  if  he  dldnt  delete  the  two 
words  "campus  clubs." 

The  offlcial  explanation  for  this  was  a  de- 
rogatory remark  about  one  segment  of  our 
society.      This    won't    hold    water    because 


"country  clubs"  was  left  In,  and  we  cannot 
believe  It's  official  U.S.  Government  policy  to 
be  derogatory  of  country  clubs  either,  es- 
pecially since  President  Kennedy  belongs  to 
several  of  them  himself.  The  true  explana- 
Uon,  we're  sure,  Is  that  the  copy  editor  didn't 
like  all  this  piling  up  of  aUlteratlons.  We've 
suffered  the  same  fate  many  a  time. 

But  some  of  the  deletions  are  hardly  ex- 
plainable by  this  hoUer-than-thou  attitude 
about  rhetoric.  For  instance.  General  Tru- 
deau wanted  to  say : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  in  any  of  our 
minds  today  as  to  why  we  must  have  the  best 
possible  weapons  and  equipment  in  all  of  the 
Armed  Forces — locked  as  we  are  in  vital  com- 
petition with  the  Communists." 

Now  none  of  the  civilian  overseers  caught 
the  awkwardness  of  the  phrase  "as  to  why." 
No;  what  the  State  Department  demanded 
to  be  deleted  was  the  phrase  "locked  as  we 
are  in  vital  compeUUon  with  the  Commu- 
nists." Whether  General  Trudeau's  Ideologi- 
cal slip  was  to  admit  we  are  in  "competition 
with  the  Communists"  or  whether  the  fault 
was  to  consider  It  "vital."  we  didn't  know 
because  the  State  Department  never  both- 
ered to  explain. 

But  whatever  word  it  was  that  tripped  the 
general,  the  impression  is  plainly  left  that 
the  civilian  brains  In  the  State  Department 
either  do  not  believe  that  we  are  locked  In 
competition  with  the  Communist  world  or 
that  the  outcome  of  that  struggle  Is  vita! 
to  this  countrv's  future.  Or  at  least  that  It's 
something  nobody  ought  to  say  right  out 
loud. 

The  expurgated  and  unexpurgated  versions 
of  General  Trudeau's  speeches  are  full  of 
many  more  such  silly  examples.  And  it 
nothing  else  they  show  why  this  argtiment 
about  "muzzling  tlie  mlUtary"  U  not  so  sim- 
ple as  President  Kennedy  would  have  it  ap- 
pear. The  military  mind,  as  it's  fashionable 
to  call  It,  may  sometimes  act  In  strange  ways 
but  never  so  strange  a  way  as  the  minds  of 
petty  bureaucrats  made  autocrats  over  what 
Ideas  the  people  shall  hear. 
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[Prom  the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune,  Feb. 
1.1062] 
Cbmsoxs  Toucht  About  K..  Cuba 
Washington. — Censors,  many  of  them  un- 
identified, who  have  blue-penciled  speeches 
by  mUltary  leaders,  are  under  investigation 
by  a  congressional  subcommittee. 

Charges  have  been  made  that  military  men 
have  been  muzzled  by  the  censors  from  mak- 
ing antl-Communlst  remarks. 

The  subcommittee  wants  to  know  why,  tf 
this  is  true,  and  under  who's  anthority  tbs 
muzzling  Is  being  executed. 

A  2-lneh-thlck  report,  prepared  for  the 
subcommittee  cites  specific  esaii4>les  of  cen- 
soring together  with  the  explanations — or 
lack  of  explanations — from  the  censors. 

The  report  said  that  when  Vice  Adm.  Rob- 
ert B.  Plrte,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, wanted  to  talk  about  politics  in  Cuba, 
he -wrote: 

"Other  parts  of  the  world  sre  now  feeling 
the  pressure  of  Communist  alms  and  are 
being  actively  wooed  with  enticing  offers 
of  help.  What  is  hsrd  for  us  to  grasp  Is  that 
many  unwary  nations  are  responding  like 
puppets  on  a  string — some  right  in  oiu'  own 
badtyard." 

A  State  Department  censor  penciled  out 
the  last  sentence.  This  censor  Justified  the 
deletion  with:  "Cuba  Is  not  in  the  U.S. 
backyard  and -resents  being  told  so." 

On  another  occasion,  Pirle  attempted  to 
tell  his  audience  of  Russian  Premier  Nlklta 
Khrushchev's  threat,  "We  will  bury  you." 
A  nameless  censor  offered  no  explanation  for 
dropping  the  line  from  the  speech. 

MaJ.  Gen.  N.  W.  Grant  also  referred  to 
Khrushchev's  remark.  He  wrote,  but  never 
read: 

"Nevertheless.  In  his  written  statements 
and  in  other  talks,  he  has  indicated  that  the 
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Soviet   Union   Intends    to   bury    us    literally. 
rmther  th&n  figuratively." 

Public  apeecbee  recalling  the  Soviet  lead- 
er'i  tbreat  to  "bury"  um  are  "against  policy." 
a  cenaor  Kolded  the  general. 

MaJ  Oen.  T  C.  Darcy,  Deputy  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  had  the  same  trouble  with  a  Khru- 
ehchev  reference.  The  paragraph  he  wrote 
but  was  not  allowed  to  read  was 

"That  Is  why  we  have  been  eager  to  be- 
lieve that  Khrushchev's  smiling  face  and  out- 
stretched hand  were  Indications  of  a  new 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets.  We  have 
wanted  to  believe  that  he  was  coming  to  us 
in  friendship  and  to  establish  peaceful  re- 
lationships." 

A  State  I>partment  censor  killed  out  this 
part  of  the  speech  and  told  Darcy.  "Lets  stay 
away  from  Khrushchev  for  the  time  being  * 

When  Air  Porce  Lt.  Oen.  Bernard  A  Schrle- 
Ter.  Chief  of  the  Air  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Command,  prepared  a  speech  to  give 
before  Purdue  University  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  cadets,  he  made  reference  M 
Khrushchev's  shoe-banging  antics  at  the 
United  Nations. 

A  military  speeches  censor  edited  out  men- 
tion of  the  tantrum  from  the  text  Schnever 
made  his  point  without  It. 

The  term  "world  communism.  '  has  also 
triggered  the  blue  pencils  Into  action  A 
State  Department  censor  wrote  tu  Lt  Gen 
Arthur  O.  Trudeau,  Chief  of  Army  Research 
and  Development: 

"We  want  to  discourage  tiie  term  world 
communism  '  It  sounds  very  pessimistic  and 
also,  to  some,  pleasantly  International,  like 
the  United  Nations."  This  censor  offered 
"Slno-Sovlet  communism"  as  a  substitute 
terra. 

Trudeau  had  planned  to  tell  his  audience: 

"They  (human  liberties)  must  be  fought 
for  and  won.  again  and  again — through  con- 
tinuous, dedicated  struggle.  They  can  never 
b«  taken  for  granted.  Already  one-third  of 
the  world's  peoples  are  enslaved  In  the  chains 
of  world  communism." 

Lt.  Oen  Paul  L.  Freeman.  Jr  .  Deputy  Com- 
manding General  for  Reserve  Forces,  received 
a  lesson  In  word  usage  from  an  anonymous 
censor.  Freeman  had  written  "Then  came 
the  Korean  fiasco." 

"Fiasco"  was  stricken  and  "war  '  penciled 
In  Its  place.  The  censor  added,  See  Web- 
ster— fiasco — action  that  comes  to  a  ridicu- 
lous end   ' 

Army  Secretary  Elvis  J  Stahr.  Jr  was  told 
by  a  State  Department  censor  that  "ex- 
tended freedom  "  would  surely  be  misinter- 
preted as  "military  liberation  '  What  Stahr 
was  banned  from  saying  was 

"Although  I  am  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity for  massive  retaliation  If  the  true  oc- 
casion for  It  should  develop — and  we  must 
always  be  ready  In  every  way  for  that  unhap- 
py possibility — I  am  equally  certain  that  a 
capability  for  retaliation  Is  only  one  ele- 
ment of  the  power  we  need  to  defend  and 
extend  freedom  and  cope  with  the  complex 
perils  of  our  time  " 

General  Trudeau  tried  to  name  British  his- 
torian Arnold  Toynbee  In  one  of  his  speeches 
The  paragraph  that  went  out  said : 

"History  fairly  brims  over  with  examples 
of  proud  nations  which  have  slowly  sunk  Into 
oblivion  because  they  sowed  the  seeds  of 
their  own  decay.  Nations  who  will  learn 
nothing  from  these  examples  are  doomed  to 
repeat  them  The  eminent  British  historian. 
Arnold  Toynbee,  has  pointed  out  that  19  of 
ai  notable  world  civilizations  have  died  from 
within  and  not  by  conquest  from  without. 
Ours  must  not  be  number  22.  ' 

The  State  Department  censor  commented: 
"Toynbee  Is  a  highly  questionable  historian — 
not  likely  to  Impress  this  audience." 


(From   the  8.in    Diego   Union,    Feb     1.    l»«2\ 

Omen  Spekch   Cknso«s  Dixrrs  Vaukd 

Remarks 

Washington,  January  31  — When  Russian 
Premier  Nlklta  Khrushchev  banged  his  shoe 
at  the  Unltetl  Nations  It  was  news,  but  a 
censor  wants  to  forget  It 

Someone  having  control  over  military 
speeches  struck  the  words  wholly  from  a 
talk  Air  Force  Lt  Oen  Bernard  A  Schrlever 
Chief  of  the  Air  Research  and  Development 
Command,  winted  to  give  the  Purdue  Uni- 
versity Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  cadets 

There  was  no  reason  given  to  delete  the 
reference  to  :he  Russian-style  tantrum  and 
Schrlever  had  to  make  his  point  without  It 

This  and  c  ther  types  of  censoring-  some 
serious  and  some  amusing  are  included  In 
a  2-lnch  thl(k  volume  prepared  for  a  mn- 
gresslonal    subcommittee    In    session    here 

The  subcommittee  Is  Ux)king  into  charges 
that  antl-C'  mmunlst  remarks  by  military 
leaders  have  i)een  muzzled 

KHRChHCHCV     RCrt.RC.MC  CS     Dtl  f-TtO 

In  many  cases  the  censors  were  Irom  the 
State  Department-  and  most  of  their  dele- 
tions were  references  to  Khrushchev  as  In 
the  case  of  MaJ  Oen  T  C  Darcy  Deputy 
Army  Chief  ..f  staff 

Darcey  wa*.  told  by  the  State  Department 
■Let's  stay    a*ay    from    Khrushchev    t^>r    the 
time  beln^; 

The  parag.-t»ph  he  wusti  t  allowed  to  read 
was. 

"That  Is  why  we  have  been  eager  to  believe 
that  Khrushchev  s  sn\l!lng  face  and  out- 
stretched hrtnd  were  Indications  if  a  new 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  We 
have  wantetl  to  be'.leve  that  he  w.ts  coming 
to  us  in  friendship  and  t*j  establlsli  peaceful 
relations   ' 

Another  K^neral  was  told  that  speeches 
recalling  the  S<3viet  leader  s  threat  to  bury 
us  are  against  {XJlicy 

That  explanation  was  given  by  an  un- 
known censor  to  MaJ  Oen  N  W  Grant  as 
a  blue  pencl.  wits  applied  to  this  Khrushchev 
reference 

Nevertheess.  In  his  written  statements 
and  In  other  talks,  he  has  Indicated  that  the 
Soviet  Union  intends  to  bury  us  literally, 
rather  than  figuratively  " 

The    paragraph    never   wa.^    read    bv    Grant 

Vice  Adm  Robert  B  Pirle.  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  tried  to  use  the  Fame  We 
win  bury  you"  line  and  lost  out.  also  But 
the  cen.sor  *Msn't  identified  and  didn  t  ex- 
plain his  action  this  time 

■  WORLD    COMMUNISM"    IDUND    TOUtHT 

Another  -ensor  found  the  term  'world 
communism  ■  touchy 

A  State  I>»partment  speech  reviewer  wrote 
Lt  Gen  Ar'  hur  O  Trudeau  Chief  of  Army 
Research   ard   DeveU^pment 

"We  want  to  discourage  the  term  world 
communism  '  It  sound.s  very  i)e88lmistlc  and 
also,  to  son:e,  pleasantly  international,  like 
the  United  Nations  '  They  suggested  sub- 
stituting the  term  Slno-Sovlet  commu- 
nism" 

Trudeau  used  it  a.s  he  tried  to  put  across 
the  need  U-  protect  human  liberties  But 
this  reference  never  was  heard  by  his 
audience 

"They  must  be  fought  for  and  won,  again 
and  again — through  continuous,  dedicated 
struggle  They  can  never  be  taken  for 
granted.  Already  one-third  of  the  world's 
peoples  are  enslaved  In  the  chains  of  world 
communism" 

Lt.  Gen.  Paul  L.  Freeman  Jr  ,  deputy 
commandln;<  general  for  Reserve  Forces, 
wrote  a  speech  which  used  the  phrase  Then 
came  the  Korean  fiasco." 

OMKXmAL    TOLO    TO    SXZ    WKSSTXB 

"Fiasco"  was  stricken  and  "war"  substi- 
tuted in  Its  place  and  the  anonymous  censor 


told     the    geiieral:       See     Webster — fiasco-^ 
action  that  comes  to  a  ridiculous  end." 

Admiral  Plrle  got  a  so-called  lesson  In  geog- 
raphy from  a  State  Department  censor  when 
he  spoke  about  politics  In  Cuba. 

Plrle  wanted  to  tell  his  audience: 

•'Other  parts  of  the  world  are  now  feel- 
ing the  pressure  of  Communist  alms  and  are 
being  actively  wiK>ed  with  enticing  offers  of 
help  What  Is  hard  for  us  to  grasp  Is  that 
many  unwary  nations  are  responding  like 
pupp>ets  on  a  string  some  right  In  our  own 
backyard   " 

The  last  sentence  was  blue-penciled  out 
with  this  explanation 

Cuba  Is  not  in  the  US  'backyard'  and 
resents  being  told  so  " 

•Army  Secretary  Elvis  J  Stahr.  Jr  .  learned 
from  a  State  Department  censor  that  the 
phrafe  extend  freedom"  could  be  misin- 
terpreted as  Implying  "military  liberation" 
What  Stahr  could  not  say  was: 

Altitough  I  am  convinced  of  the  necessity 
for  ma-sslve  retaliation  if  the  true  occasion 
for  It  should  develop) — and  we  must  always 
be  ready  In  every  way  for  that  unhappy  possi- 
bility I  am  equally  certain  that  a  capability 
for  retaliation  is  only  one  element  of  the 
power  we  need  Uj  defend  and  extend  free- 
dom and  tfi  ctjpe  with  the  complex  perils 
of  our  time  " 

Rl'SSIAN    POVXaTT    BTATKMKMT    HIT 

Stahr  also  learned  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  It  was  "Inaccurate"  to  say  Rus- 
sians have  a  poor  life  These  "people  are 
not  denied  necessities."  said  the  censor 
Hi.s  deleted  statement  read: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  for  years  applied 
the  major  portion  of  its  Industrial  capacity 
t>)  the  creation  of  military  might,  depriving 
ilb  citizens  -ot  only  of  most  of  the  comforts 
but  many  of  the  virtual  necessities  of  life 
We  have  no  rejison  U)  emulate   the  Soviet" 

Trudeau  also  tried  to  name  British  hU- 
torlan  Arnold  Toynbee  In  this  light: 

History  fairly  brims  over  with  examples  of 
proud  nations  which  have  slowly  sunk  Into 
oblivion  because  they  sowed  the  aeeds  of 
their  own  decay  Nations  who  will  learn 
nothing  from  these  examples  are  doomed  to 
repeat  them  The  eminent  BrlUsh  Mstorlan. 
Arnold  Toynbee.  has  pointed  out  that  19  of 
21  notable  world  clvlliEatlona  have  died 
from  wlthm  and  not  by  conquest  from  with- 
out     Ours  must  not  be  number  22." 

The  State  Department  censor's  comment 
was  Toynbee  is  a  highly  questionable  hls- 
tt)rian     not  likely  to  Impress  this  audience" 

And  out  went  the  paragraph. 

(From  Newsweek,  Feb.  8,   1962 1 
Bkfokc  the   Brass   Mat   Soumd   Off 

Exactly  what   is   censored? 

Each  year,  hundreds  of  speeches  by  Pen- 
tagon oflJclaU.  military,  and  civilian  alike, 
are  carefully  screened  before  they  receive 
the  censor's  imprlmateur  First,  the  pub- 
lic information  office  of  the  armed  service 
involved  checks  the  speech  for  accuracy  and 
conformity  with  service  policy.  If  necessary. 
the  speech  goes  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  be  cleared  for  security.  If  the 
speech  touches  on  foreign  affairs.  It  Is  sent 
to  the  State  Department,  which  determines 
If  It  Is  In  accord  with  the  official  policy  of 
the  U  S   Government 

Changes  may  be  made  for  a  variety  of 
reasons;  Stjme  trivial,  unimportant — even 
capricious,  some  due  to  the  censor's  Inept- 
ness.  some  for  reasons  of  the  very  highest 
Government  policy  One  of  Adm.  Arlelgb  A. 
Burke's  speeches  was  toned  down  last  year, 
for  example,  because  negotiations  were  then 
underway  to  secure  the  release  of  the  RB-47 
fliers  who  were  forced  down  and  held  cap- 
tive In  Russia. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  material.  In 
brackets,  deleted  by  either  State  or  Defense 
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Department  censors  from   speechas  of  htg*^ 
Pentagon  bruu  In  the  past  2  yean: 

"A  c&pablllty  for  ntallatlon  la  only  one 
element  of  the  powei'  we  need  to  defend 
[and  extend]  freedom."  Cenaor's  comment: 
"Suggest  omltUng  since  Implies  military 
liberation." 

"A  negative  phllosojiby  won't  sustain  us 
I  in  this  conflict]."  Censor's  comment:  "Use 
softer   term." 

"If  the  Russians  can  mobilise  1.000  sclen- 
tiiiLs  and  a  billion  dollars  to  | seize)  space, 
we  must  equal  and  surpass  this  ttlort. 
Comment  ":  It  Is  not  oar  policy  to  state  that 
either  Russia  or  the  United  States  Is  going 
to  seize  space." 

"Here  Is  a  demonstration  fron>  our  tropi- 
cal testing  to  prepare  us  for  the  kind  of  ter- 
rain we  face  In  ]  Laos— In  Central  America — 
and  In  Cuba  |  "  Changed,  to:  "In  possible 
brush-fire  areas  of  the  world."  without  com- 
ment 

"On  such  theories  socialism  thrives." 
State  Department  comment:  "Some  of  our 
best  friends  are  Socialists  " 

"Their  personal  property  Is  less  than  the 
clothes  you  have  en  y  lur  back  [and  under 
the  rules  of  communism  this  would  be  all 
they  could  ever  hope  to  acquire]"  State 
Department  comment:  "They  could  hope  for 
a  lot  more.  Thats  why  the  Commies  nMike 
hay   ' 

St)me  censors  appeaed  to  be  allergic  to 
the  words  "victory  "  aad  "war,"  and  often 
suggested  changing  "inemy"  to  "potential 
aggressor"  At  limes,  they  also  excised  such 
phrivses  as  The  Communist  conspiracy  di- 
rected toward  absolute  domination  of  the 
World";  "Soviet  Infiltration  menacing  this 
Nation",  "the  steady  advance  of  commu- 
nism", insidirius  ideology  of  world  ct.mmu- 
!ilsm." 

Government  censors,  by  and  large,  are 
nildUic-income  carci-r  I'mpioyees  assigned  to 
sf)eech  reviewing;  muny  have  served  as 
speech  writers  themselves  This  Irony  was 
not  lost  on  Gen.  Thomas  D  White,  retired 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  who  observed:  "I 
have  heard  there  were  low-level  personnel 
who  reviewed  the  speeches,  but  the  truth  Is 
they  were  relatively  low-level  persons  who 
wrote  the  speeches  in  the  first  place." 

I  From   the   New   York  Times,   Jan.  30.   1962) 

Ir    Lincoln     Like    Kknnedt.     Had     iNvrncD 

"GtriD.iNCE"' 

(By  Arthur  Krock» 

Washington,  January  29.— President  Ken- 
nedy s  statement  at  Mst  week's  news  con- 
ference that  even  the  highest  civilian  officials 
and  military  officers  should  circulate  their 
pr<^posed  speeches  through  the  Government 
for  guidance,  as  he  lid  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  has  happily  brought  to  light 
an  anonymous  paper  o.y  this  subject,  worthy 
of  having  been  Inspired  by  Bob  Newhart's 
Idea  of  how  Madison  Avenue  would  have 
edited  the  Gettysburj:  Address.  The  an- 
onymity Is  attributed  to  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  the  author  In  the  State  Department's 
tpeech-guldance  group 

The  work  is  a  speculation  of  Interdepart- 
mental comments  Lincoln  could  have  re- 
ceived on  the  addres-'j  If  he  and  It  were 
contemporary  with  present  times  and  the 
guidance  system.  Thore  Is  room  here  for 
only  the  subjoined  few  of  these  might-have- 
been  guidelines,  which  seem  less  Imaginative 
than  they  would  havu  before  the  Stennis 
subcommittee  aasemblwl: 

Comments  by  the  State  Department.  1. 
Tl.e  phrase  "brought  forth  on  this  conti- 
nent." while  technically  correct,  implies  that 
the  United  States  feel's  It  owns  the  entire 
territory.  This  conflicts  with  our  hemi- 
sphere policy  and  should  be  changed  to 
"an  area  bounded  on  the  north  by  49*  N. 
latlttide,"etc.,  etc. 


2.  The  use  of  "dedicate"  five  times  is  tau- 
tological, which  should  be  corrected  by  the 
alternate  use  of  "apotheosize."  Since  "na- 
tion" is  a  popular  term  without  bails  in 
international  law  "member  state"  should  be 
substituted.  On  the  other  hand,  "our  poor 
power"  ImpUee  self-admission  that  the 
United  States  is  not  a  major  power,  and  the 
Secretary  has  directed  ttie  staff  to  work  on 
a  substitution.  "The  world  will  little  note" 
Invades  the  Department's  statutory  assign- 
ment to  make  such  evaluations;  substitute 
"There  probably  will  be  only  a  few  people 
who  will  note,"  etc. 

3.  The  requiremenU  of  International  har- 
mony call  for  the  elimination  or  modification 
of  phrases  such  as  "conceived  In  liberty," 
"created  equal."  "birth  of  freedom,"  "Gov- 
ernment of  •  •  •  for  •  •  •  and  by  the 
people,"  etc..  because  a  number  of  otir  mem- 
ber states  do  not  believe  In  liberty,  freedom 
or  equality  and  would  properly  take  offense. 
The  same  objection  applies  to  the  words 
"under  God."  Also,  "conceived."  "brought 
forth"  and  "new  birth"  are  open  to  Interpre- 
tation among  some  of  our  NATO  allies  as 
offensive  references  to  some  recent  irregular 
goings-on  In  their  high  official  and  motion- 
picture  circles. 

MORE  GtriDANCE 

Other  departmental  comment:  1.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  urged  the  elimination 
of  "We  are  now  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
wau"  T'he  passage  recalls  to  the  people  the 
cost  of  our  Military  Establishment,  particu- 
larly undesirable  in  this  budget-making 
period.  The  words  should  be  changed  to 
"We  have  entered  upxjn  a  period  of  civil  un- 
certainty Involving  fairly  high  mobilization" 
For  the  same  rear  on  "brave  men.  living  and 
dead."  "honored  dead"  and  so  on  are  111- 
chosen;  they  unnecessarily  call  popular  at- 
tention to  a  byproduct  of  war  the  people 
dont  like.  And  "all  men  are  created  equal" 
must  be  excised  because  it  is  highly  objec- 
tionable to  the  Air  Force. 

2.  The  Navy  Department  deplored  the  mis- 
leading Impression,  created  by  stress  on  land 
operations,  that  there  were  no  engagements 
at  sea.  It  proposed  mention  of  air-sea 
rescue.  The  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
ported It  would  take  years  to  coordinate  the 
InteresU  of  all  its  units  so  that  they  could 
be  safeguarded  In  the  Address,  but  mean- 
while had  compUed  253  suggested  editorial 
changes.  The  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  (joined  by  State)  asked 
that  the  speech  be  postponed  until  It  could 
locate  all  Its  officials  with  titles  conveying 
supreme  authority. 

3.  The  Budget  Bureau  proposed  the  Ad- 
dress be  turned  over  for  complete  revision  to 
a  working  group  from  State,  Defense,  Treas- 
ury, Post  Office.  Labor  and  Commerce,  ex- 
plaining the  Bureau  did  not  seek  member- 
ship on  the  group  because  It  could  make 
whatever  changes  It  chose  later.  Meanwhile, 
however.  Budget  counseled  against  figures 
of  specific  commitment  such  as  "Fourscore 
and  seven  years  ago" — advising  "A  number 
of  years"  Instead — against  "we  cannot  hal- 
low this  ground"  as  In  conflict  with  Secretary 
Freeman's  plan,  and  reminded  the  I»re8ldent 
that  only  Congress  can  "highly  resolve" — 
or  "resolve"  at  all. 

If  the  luck  of  the  United  States  Is  holding, 
the  anonymous  author  of  this  paper  Is  still 
in  the  State  Department. 


jFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  22,  1961) 
MtTic    MiLiTAKT? — Hobgoblin    or    "Man    on 

Hoas^CK"    SHOtnj)    Nor    Bas    Anti-Reb 

Bkiktincs  BT  OmCERS 

(By  WllUam  Henry  Chamberlln) 
The  controversy  over  how  far  military  men 
should  involve  themselves  In  politics  shows 
no  signs  of  abating. 


The  case  of  Gen.  Bdwin  A.  Walker,  who 
resigned  from  the  Army  after  being  censured 
for  urging  his  own  rlghtwlng  views  upon 
his  troops,  was  followed  by  a  Pentagon  order 
seemingly  designed  to  discourage  open  dis- 
cussion of  International  alTairs  by  military 
officers. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  Senator  J.  William  Ful- 
BBiGHT,  has  criticized  the  holding  of  sem- 
inars on  communism  under  military  auspices. 
Clearly  this  subject  of  the  legitimate  polit- 
ical concerns  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  has  a  number  of  aspects  which  should 
be  considered  separately. 

Practically  no  one  would  deny  that  Ameri- 
can constitutional  theory  and  practice  call 
for  civilian  control  of  the  military  forces,  ex- 
ercised at  the  top  level  by  the  President  and 
delegated  by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
who  by  custom  is  a  civilian. 

By  the  same  token  an  Army  officer  would 
be  clearly  stepping  out  of  line  If  he  should 
Identify  himself  publicly  with  a  political 
party  or  try  to  Influence  the  votes  of  soldiers 
under  his  command.  The  United  States  has 
been  happily  free  throughout  its  history  of 
"men  on  horseback."  of  military  chieftains 
turning  themselves  Into  dictators.  And  most 
rational  Americans  want  to  keep  It  that  way. 

KOREAN   EZFESIXNCE 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  an  American 
general  or  admiral  should  be  a  narrow  spe- 
cialist In  his  profession,  aseptlcally  segre- 
gated from  knowledge  and  consideration  of 
the  world's  political  problems.  It  is.  or 
should  be.  of  high  concern  to  any  American 
ofEcer  who  may  have  to  lead  men  into  battle 
to  be  sure  that  his  troops  know  the  true  his- 
tory of  the  cold  war  and  understand  the  na- 
ture, methods  and  tactics  of  the  Communist 
enemy. 

Had  more  attention  been  paid  to  briefing 
GIs  along  these  lines  before  the  invasion  of 
South  Korea  in  1950,  the  record  of  the 
Americans  who  fell  into  enemy  hands  would 
have  been  appreciably  better.  It  is  Just  as 
important  for  a  soldier  to  know  how  to  pro- 
tect himself  against  Communist  propaganda, 
to  which  he  will  be  subjected  as  a  prisoner, 
as  it  for  him  to  be  instructed  in  defending 
himself  in  the  field. 

Nor  should  the  political  training  and  edu- 
cation of  our  military  leaders  be  neglected. 
It  is  indeed  surprising  that  there  should 
even  be  a  suggestion  that  military  science 
can  or  should  be  Insulated  from  familiarity 
with  international  politics  when  the  world's 
chief  trouble  spot.  Berlin,  Is  a  most  vivid 
example  of  the  high  price  we  are  paying  for 
the  old  idea  that  a  war  was  something  like  a 
football  game,  that  we  should  all  go  home 
and  live  happily  ever  after  as  soon  as  our 
team  won. 

In  his  "Crusade  in  Europe,"  General  Elsen- 
hower, whose  decision  was  doubtless  ap- 
proved, if  not  dictated,  by  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff  in  Washington, 
records  his  decision  that  Berlin  was  not  the 
logical  or  the  most  desirable  objective  for 
the  forces  of  the  Western  Allies.  Noting 
that  Winston  Churchill  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed and  disturbed  by  the  failure  to 
make  Berlin  the  primary  objective.  Elsen- 
hower writes  rather  Innocently: 

"The  Prime  Minister  knew,  of  course,  that, 
regardless  of  the  distance  the  Allies  might 
advance  to  the  eastward,  he  and  the  Presi- 
dent had  already  agreed  that  the  British 
and  American  occupation  zones  would  be 
limited  on  the  east  by  a  line  200  miles  west 
of  Berlin." 

BAD    FAITH 

What  never  seems  to  have  occurred  either 
to  Marshall  or  to  Elsenhower  was  that  the 
Soviet  Government  had  already  displayed 
bad  faith  In  Imposing  a  minority  unpopular 
Communist  government  on  Poland  and  thus 
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gATe  ampl*  reaaon  for  rvrlaliic  the  occupa- 
tion lln—  la  a«nn*nj.  Had  American  and 
Brltlah  troopa  adrancad.  aa  tbay  were  well 
abia  to  do,  beyond  ttaaaa  ttnea  fittalln  might 
weU  have  bean  told:  "We  will  talk  about  the 
demarcation  llnca  In  Oarmany  If  and  when 
you  permit  free  and  honest  electlone  In 
PoUad." 

Contract  this  politically  Innocent  comment 
of  Kiaenhower  with  thla  most  slgnlAcant 
pasaace  In  the  laat  TOlume  of  Winston 
ChorchlU's  war  memoirs.  "Triumph  and 
Traicedy."  referring  to  the  same  period. 

"The  destruction  of  German  n:lUtary 
power  had  brought  with  it  a  fundamental 
change  In  the  relations  between  Communist 
Russia  and  the  Western  democracies.  They 
had  lost  their  common  enemy,  which  was 
almoat  their  sole  bond  of  union.  Hencefor- 
ward Russian  imperiallam  and  the  Commu- 
nist creed  saw  and  set  no  bounds  to  their 
progreaa  and  ultimate  dominion   *   *   *  " 

Churchill  then  proceeds  to  list  In  sad 
retrospect  the  Ideas  and  military-political 
objectives  which  should  have  governed 
Western  policy  In  the  critically  Important 
last  weeks  of  the  war.  A  new  front  should 
have  been  created  against  the  Soviet  onward 
aweep.  This  front  should  have  been  as  far 
to  the  east  as  possible.  "Berlin  was  the 
prime  smd  true  objective  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can armies."  American  troops,  not  Russian. 
should  have  entered  Prague  and  sponsored 
the  liberation  of  CzechosloTakia. 

wasth)  oppoBTumnxs 

None  but  a  warped  fsmatlc  would  Impugn 
the  patriotism  of  General  Eisenhower  and 
General  Marshall.  It  was  their  political  In- 
nocence, an  old  American  Army  tradition 
that,  along  with  the  falling  of  Roosevelt's 
powers  and  the  Inevitable  vacuum  between 
Roosevelt's  death  and  Triunan's  ability  to 
grasp  the  whole  situation,  that  account  fi>r 
the  wasted  opportunities  at  the  end  of  the 
war — wafted  opportunities  that  have  come 
back  to  plague  us. 

Imagine  how  much  brighter  the  Interna- 
tional picture  would  be  If  all  Germany.  In- 
cluding Berlin,  had  evolved  from  an  occupied 
enemy  power  Into  a  friendly  Allied  power 
under  American  and  British  sponsorship 

We  should  make  very  certain  that  In  the 
future  our  generals  will  not  miss  poUtlctil 
opportunities  that  lie  before  them.  This  Is 
why  any  proposal  to  suspend,  curb,  or  curtail 
seminars,  lectures,  and  other  means  of  pro- 
moting systematic  study  of  Communist  alms 
and  strategy  by  the  Armed  Forces  should 
be  rejected. 

Americans,  military  and  civilians  aUlee. 
suffer  from  too  little,  not  too  much,  knowl- 
edge of  the  International  Communist  con- 
spiracy. 

[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Jan.  28,  1962] 

MlLTTART  EXPiaTS  TtSTlTT — CkNSOR-S  LaCK 

SxNaz 
(By  Lyn  Nofzlger) 

Senator  Strom  THuaMONo,  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina.  Is  an  unobtrusive  man  who 
apeaks  quietly  and  lifts  weights  for  exercise. 

His  {>oUtlcs  are  best  explained  by  pointing 
out  that  he  ran  once  for  President  on  the 
States  Rights  ticket.  He  la  a  Reserve  major 
general  and  former  district  attorney. 

And  he  Is  the  man  largely  responsible  for 
the  current  Senate  hearings  Into  charges 
that  military  men  are  not  being  allowed  to 
apeak  on  communism  to  their  troopa  or  In 
seminars  The  hearings  stemmed  from  the 
controversy  surrounding  former  MaJ  Gen. 
Xdwln  Walker  and  his  methods  of  Indoctri- 
nating his  troops. 

At  present  the  Investigation  Is  pretty  much 
going  Sraoic  Thuimohd'b  way,  probably  be- 
cause he  Is  the  man  behind  the  men  who 
have  been  digging  up  the  facts. 

A  month  ago  Senator  Thl-rmond  assured 
a  group  of  reporters  that  "we  won't  let  you 


down.     We  have  the  proof  to  back  up  our 
charges." 

The  hearings,  which  began  Tuesday,  ara 
Just  nloely  underway,  but  already  they  have 
produced  evidence  that  at  least  aomewhat 
sustain  the  Senator's  beliefs. 

They  have  produced  statements  from  some 
important  persons  wtio  believe  that  review 
of  speeches  \rj  high  military  men  should  be 
for  security  purposes  only. 

They  have  produced  a  statement  by  one 
outspoken  general  that  the  Communist 
menace  Is  a  fact  and  therefore  statements 
regarding  It  should  not  t>e  subject  to  policy 
review. 

They  have  also  produced  one  top  ofllclal. 
On.  Lymar  Lemnitzrr,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  says  he  likes 
things  Just  as  they  now  are 

And  they  have  produced  facts  which  THrm- 
icorro  says  are  evidence  of  what  he  calls  the 
State  Department's  "can't  win"  attitude  to- 
ward romm-anlsm. 

Testimony  through  the  first  days  was  pre- 
sented elth«T  orally  or  by  written  statement 
from  former  President  Eisenhower;  Adm. 
Arlel'^h  Burte.  firmer  Chief  of  Nav.il  Operu- 
t'.ons;  from  Defenee  S'-crct.Try  R' b»Tt  I.ovett, 
who  served  u'dfr  President  Truman:  Lt. 
G:n  .\rthu-  Trudeau.  whj  U  he.id  if  Army 
Research  ai.d  Develnpm'-i.  t ,  leninl'-er  and 
Gen  Thomus  White.  ex-Alr  Force  Chief  if 
StafT 

All  so  far  have  agreed  on  two  salient 
points  one  high  military  men  rrspeot  and 
.ipprove  the  principle  of  civilian  control  and. 
two.  there  has  been  no  change  In  censorship 
policies  since  the  chrir^^e  in   ^'im^nl'^tr- tlnn^ 

L<jvett,  a  civilian  who  should  know,  calls 
any  Inslnuatl'i^s  to  the  co  tr  ry  r  iTartling 
civilian    control,    false   and   dnmtglng 

Mr  Elsenhower  Admiral  Burke  and  Of-n- 
ernl  Trudeau  are  agreed  that  speeches  of 
high  officers  sh'nild  be  oen8<ired  for  security 
onlv  and  not  for  pollcv 

Mr  El.senhower.  who  admittedly  ha.s 
changed  his  mind  since  he  was  President, 
goes  ro  far  as  to  pne-gc't  that  top  ofTl-rrs 
should  not  have  their  speeches  cleared  at 
all.  All  three  men  would  rely  on  an  officers 
good  Judgment  and  hold  him  resp<3nslble  for 
his  mistakes  on  po'lcy  errors 

With  the  exception  of  General  I.emnltzer. 
there  have  been  complaints  that  sutwrdl- 
nates  without  suffl'ient  knowledge  and  per- 
haps without  guidelines  censor  speeches 
Trudeau  remarked  that  there  doesn't  even 
seem  to   be  a  pnttcrn   to   the   censorship 

There  Is  a  pittern.  of  course,  although  the 
censors   are   rot   entirely   consistent 

The  pattern  Is  one  of  weakening  strong 
antl -Communist  statements.  It  is  not  con- 
sistent In  that  words  or  phrases  deleted  one 
time  may  not  be  d^le'ed  another 

It  Is  consistent,  however.  In  that  phrases 
attacking  communism  are  never  strength- 
ened. 

It  Is  this  censorship  policy  which  Senator 
Thurmond  calls  the    "cant  win"  policy 

Whether  It  Is  deliberate,  whether  It  l.s  a 
policy  arising  on  a  8Utx>rdlnate  level,  whether 
It  la  merely  accidental  and  not  true  policy 
or  whether  It  really  doesn  t  exist  to  any  par- 
ticular extent  has   yet  to   be   determined. 

Senator  John  Stennis,  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, chairman  of  the  Investigating  rub- 
committee,  appears  determined  to  find  out 
Just  what  situation  does  exist.  If  It  takes  all 
session. 

Meanwhile  Thurmond,  added  to  the  sub- 
committee especially  for  the  investigation, 
sits  at  one  end  of  the  long  hearing  table, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  knows  the  an- 
swers, but  doesn't  necessarily  like  them. 


[From  the  Washington   (DC  i   Star,  Jan    28. 
19«2i 

The  Exact  Words  in  Cemsorship 

(By  Cecil  Holland) 
(Censorship  as  pr-^ctlced  In  the  Pentagon 
and  In  the  State  Department  has  come  under 


Are.  At  hearings  last  week  on  cbargaa  that 
military  leaders  have  been  "'nraBBlad.'*  the 
Senate  Armed  Servlcaa  Preparadneaa  Sub- 
commltte*  waa  told  that  rafarancaa  In 
■peechea  to  catnmunlain  oCteo  wr*  toned 
down.  Adm.  Arlelgh  A.  Burke,  retired  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  testified  be  tbought 
changes  made  In  many  c  t  tila  sp— cbea  were 
"capricloiis."  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  former 
Air  p.  rce  Chief,  described  them  aa  "un- 
necesaary."  Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  O.  Trudeau. 
Chief  of  Army  Research  and  Development, 
said  some  of  the  changes  made  in  his  speeches 
gave  him  "cause  for  wonder  about  the  moti- 
vation "  Involved.  These  ".re  aome  examples 
of  the  actual  blue  pencil  of  the  censors  at 
work  on  the  speeches  of  the  three  otBcers  as 
presented   at  the  hearings:) 

From  drafts  of  Admiral  Burke's  speeches 
from  January   1,    1961,  to   August  8.   1961: 

ORIGINAL 

"The  Communlbta,  however,  are  not  going 
to  abandon  their  relentless  drive  toward 
world  empire — even  though  they  dare  not 
rltk  the  Inevitable  retaliation  that  a  nuclear 
w.ir  W'Uld  bring  " 

REVI.SED 

'PoNntial  Rggresfors,  however,  cannot  be 
expected  to  surrender  their  objectives  with- 
out a  struggle  " 

ORIGINAL 

"Tixliiy  the  United  States  Is  engaged  In  a 
grim  competition  with  an  alien  philosophy 
that  h.as  taken  over  whole  countries — with- 
out firir.g  a  fhot  That  Is  why  the  only  real 
w.iy  to  Increase  the  strength  of  our  Nation 
Is  to  ftrcngthen  what  Is  under  attack-  to 
strengthen  the  Individual  " 

REVISED 

■  T  kI  >y  a-s  in  the  pa.'t  the  only  real  way 
to  l:icrease  the  strength  of  our  Nation  Is  to 
strei.gthen      what       Is      under      attack— to 

6triMig»hen  the  Individual." 

ORIGINAL 

■  Challenge  of  communism — Communist 
challenge     the    Communist    threat." 

REVISED 

Challenge  of  competing  ideologies — chal- 
lei  gf — the  threat  " 

From  General  White's  speeches  from  Sep- 
tember 1,21.  1960.  to  April  25.  1001: 

ORIGINAL 

"Since  the  Air  Force's  future  offensive 
and  defensive  missions,  aa  we  reach  farther 
out  into  aerospace" 

REVISED 

'Since  the  Air  Force's  future  mlaalona,  as 
we  reach  farther  out  Into  aerospace." 

ORIGINAL 

'Approximately  90  percent  of  the  general 

war  striking  power.  " 

REVISED 

"A  very  large  percentage  of  the  deterrent 
power" 

ORIGINAL 

"TTiese  same  forces  could  also  contribute 
substantially  to  a  general  war  effort." 

REVISED 

"These  same  forces  could  also  contribute 
substantially  to  a  major  aggresaton." 

ORIGINAL 

"The  S<3vlet  economic-military  potential 
la  guided  by  a  regime  which  con  count  on 
the  backing — however  unenthualastlc — of 
the  Russian  people.  In  addition,  the 
Soviets  have  another  great  intsingible  re- 
aouroe  which  can  best  be  described  as  gall. 
They  are  showing  ever  increasing  confi- 
dence— even  arrogance — In  their  military 
and  scientific  strength  and  growth  of  their 
Influence,  spawned  and  perpetuated  In  bru- 
tal wars,  dedicated  to  the  mission  of  world 
revolution — their  fervor  for  subversion   and 
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lorce  makes  them  b<illeve  that  Communist 
domination  of  the  wcrld  U  inerltable.  They 
^'■e  further  strengthened  in  this  belief  by 
their    close    partnership    with    Communist 

t'liina." 

REVISED 

Furthermore  in  my  revolution  of  the 
Communist  threat  we  cannot  disregard  the 
clos-  partnership  between  Soviet  Russia  and 
Communist  China   " 

ORI2INAL 

"The  unquestionable  capacity  to  repel  and 
decisively  counter  any  attack." 

ar/isED 

1  he  unquestionable  capacity  to  decisively 
Counter  any  attack." 

ORiaiNAL 

Weapon   systems   t.ave   been  developed   to 

overpower  either." 

ar/xsco 

"Weapon  systems  liave  been  developed  to 
overcome  either." 

From  General  Trucleau's  speeches  covering 
the  period  from  August  1.  1961,  to  December 
8,  1961; 

ORIGINAL 

"On  toward  the  nurn  of  the  century — 
world  communism." 

REVISED 

"On    toward    the    -urn    of    the   century— 
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Slno-Sovlet  communism. 

ORIGINAL 

"There  are  voices  today  which  whisper 
that  the  vicious,  dangerous  and  false  doctrine 
of   "peaceful   coexistence"   and   expediency." 

REVISED 

"There  are  voices  today  which  whisper 
that  the  vicious,  dangerous  and  false  doctrine 
of  aggression  masquerading  as  peaceful  co- 
existence and  expediency." 

ORIGINAL 

"If  the  Russians  can  mobilize  1,000  scien- 
tists and  a  billion  dollars  to  (selw)  space. 
we  must  equal  and  surpass  this  effort  or 
lose  space." 

REVISEU 

"If  the  Russians  can  mobilize  1,000  sclen- 
tl-sts  and  a  billion  do.lars  to  try  to  dominate 
space,  we  must  equal  and  surpass  this  effort 
or  give  them  a  free  hand." 

Some  passages  weie  deleted  entirely  and 
not  revised  or  deletion  was  suggested.  Some 
examples  from  the  speeches  of  the  three 
officers  follow. 

ADMIRAL    BriKE'S    SPEECHES 

One  speech  dealing  with  the  destructive 
forces  of  communism  at  work  in  southeast 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Cuba  was  censored  In  its 
entirety. 

For— Just  this  sort  of  free,  unrestricted 
thinking  had  produced  most  of  the  remark- 
able accompllshmenis  throughout  out  Na- 
tion's history.  And — It  is  precisely  this  kind 
of  free  discussion  of  alternative  solutions  to 
cur  problem*— that  we  must  rely  on  for  our 
future  progress. 

GENERAL    white's    SPEECHES 

Current  Communist  propaganda  to  the 
world  concentrates  on  the  same  central 
theme  which  It  has  t.lways  emphasized — the 
destruction  of  capitalism,  colonialism,  and 
nuperlallsm.  But.  under  this  guise,  they 
really  Intend  the  dejitructlon  of  everything 
which  does  not  bend  to  their  will. 

If  our  cold  war  efforts  fall,  armed  confilct 
cuuld  occur  •  •  •  wi  has  happened  In  the 
past.  The  Korean  and  Taiwan  actions  are 
examples. 

Furthermore,  the  Soviets  have  demon- 
strated by  their  intensive  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  that  they  unquestion- 
ably seek  a  clear  military  advantage  over 
the  free  world  alliance  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 


GENERAL    TRUDEAU 'S    SPEECHES 

The  three  sputnik  sateUites  lend  sub- 
stance to  (Communist)  claims  (of  an  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile)  and  their  lunar 
probes  should  clinch  them. 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Jan.  25,  1962) 
Censorship   Examples— Trudeau    Speech 

Changes  Listed 
Washington,  January  24.— Here  are  some 
of  the  examples  of  Defense  and  State  De- 
partment censorship  revealed  today  by  Sen- 
ate Investigators  In  questioning  Lt.  Gen. 
Arthur  G.  Trudeau,  Army  Chief  of  Research 
and  Development. 

The  date  of  the  delivered  speech,  Its  orig- 
inal wording  by  Trudeau.  and  revised  word- 
ing or  deletions  are  shown. 

January  21,  1961 :  "We  wiU  be  blocked  and 
harassed  by  the  Fabian  Socialists  and  Com- 
munists." The  plirase  "Fabian  Socialists " 
was  deleted. 

January  31  (to  a  Canadian  audience)  : 
"Your  country  and  mine  are  the  targets  of 
worldwide  communism  •  •  •.  This  Is  why 
we  and  our  allies  arm — to  counter  the  Com- 
munist threat."  Entire  section  was  deleted. 
"As  we  engage  the  Communist  •  •  •." 
changed  to  "as  we  strive  for  a  real  j>eace." 
"Yet,  if  our  technology  Is  to  continue  to 
accelerate — and  It  must  to  outperform  the 
Reds  •   •   •."    Last  phrase  deleted. 

February  l:  "Locked  as  we  are  In  vital 
competition  with  the  Communist  •  •  •." 
Delete  and  substitute:  "In  order  to  nego- 
tiate from  a  position  of  strength  for  peace." 
"The  Communist  conspiracy  directed  to- 
ward abaolute,  universal  domination  of  the 
world  •   •   •."     Deleted. 

"Today,  In  the  face  of  the  worldwide 
threat  of  International  communism  •  *  •." 
Deleted. 

"The  vicious  worldwide  conflict  forced 
upon  us  •  •  *."  Delete  and  substitute: 
"Our  lives  and  future." 

February  17:  "Paced  as  we  are  by  the  Im- 
placable mask  of  communism  •  •  *."  "im- 
placable" deleted. 

"With  Soviet  Infiltration  menacing  this 
Nation  •   •   •."     Deleted. 

March  3:  "Last  year,  in  the  United  Nations 
we  witnessed  the  growth  of  a  new  world 
power  group — the  so-called  neutralist  or 
Afro-Asian  nations  •  •  •."  "Afro-Asian  " 
deleted. 

"The  record  In  the  Congo."  "In  the 
Congo"  deleted, 

"And  beat  the  Communist  challenga 
•  •  *."  Deleted  with  Instructions  to  substi- 
tute:  "The  threat  of  foreign  aggressors." 

April  26:  "Nothing  less  will  permit  us  to 
emerge  victorious  •  •  •."  "Emerge  victo- 
rious" deleted  and  changed  to  "achieve  our 
goals." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  momlng  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  messacre  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  631.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  El  wood 
Brunken; 

S.  661.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Howard  B. 
Schmutz;  and 

8. 1466.  An  act  to  authorize  an  additional 
Assistant   Secretary   of   Commerce. 


AID  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1241)  to  authorize  assist- 
ance to  public  and  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  im- 
provement of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facilities  and  to  authorize  scholar- 
ships for  undergraduate  study  iii  such 
institutions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  3.  1241 
is  the  bill  before  the  Senate.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Miller  amend- 
ment to  the  McNamara  amendment.  On 
this  amendment  there  is  a  imanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  we 
approach  a  critical  vote  in  the  Senate. 
Looking  at  it  realistically,  this  probably 
is  the  last  opportunity  we  will  have  in 
the  87th  Congress  to  act  on  the  vital 
question  of  Federal  aid  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

If  my  amendment  is  defeated,  then 
the  education  record  of  this  Congress 
undoubtedly  will  be  confined  to  this  rel- 
atively minor  legislation  which  masquer- 
ades bravely  as  the  higher  education 
bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  my  amendment 
is  adopted,  we  will  be  serving  notice  on 
our  colleagues  in  the  other  body  and  on 
the  strategists  of  the  administration 
that  we  recognize  the  major  needs  of 
education. 

We  have  been  given  many  arguments    t 
why    my    amendment    should    not    be    [ 
adopted.    Some  of  them  do  not  seem  to 
me  to  have  that  sharp  ring  of  sincer- 
ity— at  least,  when  spoken  by  some  of 
the  opponents  of  my  amendment. 

Basically,  we  are  told  that  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment  would  jeopardize, 
if  not  actually  kill,  the  higher  education 
bill  in  the  House.  We  are  told  that  the 
House  would  not  pass  the  bill  if  amended. 
Of  course,  we  have  no  assurance  at  all 
that  the  House  would  pass  even  this 
minor  higher  education  bill  if  it  does  go 
to  that  body  unamended.  It  can,  and 
may  well  be,  stripped  down  even  further 
than  the  shadow  bill  now  before  the 
Senate. 

In  any  event,  I  think  it  is  time  the 
Senate  reasserted  itself  and  stopped 
making  its  moves  in  frightful  anticipa- 
tion of  what  the  House  might  do. 

I  can  vividly  recall  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  higher  education  bill,  arguing  last 
year  in  favor  of  my  similar  amendment 
then  to  the  extension  of  the  impacted 
areas  and  National  Defense  Education 
Acts. 

In  fact,  he  was  very  vehement  about 
the  rights  of  the  Senate  and  implied 
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very  strongly  that  it  was  better  to  have 
no  bill  at  all  than  to  give  In  to  the  will 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  if  consistency  is  indeed 
the  hobgoblin  of  small  minds,  then  we 
can  be  assured  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  must  have  one  of  the  largest 
minds  about. 

I  am  sorry  he  Is  not  on  the  floor  at  the 
moment.  I  have  k}oked  for  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  but  he  is  not  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  time.  I  can  symp^athize 
with  the  position  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self as  manager  of  this  legislation. 
However,  this  sympathy  does  not  prevent 
my  feeling  that  he  and  the  administra- 
tion strategists  are  very  shortsighted  in 
opposing  my  amendment. 

What  we  need  is  a  showdown  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  willing  to  meet  its  respoasibiU- 
ties  to  the  States,  the  parents,  and  the 
schoolchildren. 

Acquiescence  in  adopting  the  higher 
education  bill  without  any  meaningful 
amendment  such  as  the  one  I  have  of- 
fered, simply  postpones  the  day  when 
that  showdown  will  come.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  knows  that.  He  has  used 
that  argument  himself.  And  the  Presi- 
dent knows  that. 

I  call  attention  to  the  President's  edu- 
cation message  which  has  reached  the 
Senate  Just  today.  In  leading  off  his 
requests  in  the  field  of  education  legis- 
lation, the  President  said: 

Bementary  and  secondary  schcK)Is  are  the 
foundation  of  our  educational  system. 

There  Is  little  value  In  our  effort*  to 
broAden  and  Improre  our  higher  education— 
or  lncr«aae  our  supply  of  such  skills  as  sci- 
ence and  engineering — without  a  greater  ef- 
fort for  excellence  at  tills  basic  level  of 
education. 

With  our  mobile  population  and  demand- 
ing needs — this  Is  not  a  matter  of  local  or 
State  acUon  alone — this  Is  a  national 
concern. 

Let  me  repeat  one  sentence  of  the 
Presidents  message — something  I  have 
been  trying  to  say  in  this  body  for  several 
days.    President  Kezmedy  said: 

There  Is  little  value  In  our  efforts  to 
broaden  and  Improve  our  higher  education — ■ 
or  Increase  our  supply  of  such  skills  as  sci- 
ence and  engineering — without  a  greater  ef- 
fort for  excellence  at  this  basic  level  uf  edu- 
cation. 

If  the  President  means  that — and  I 
certainly  think  that  he  does — then  I  can 
only  assume  he  would  vote  for  my 
amendment  if  he  still  were  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  today. 

For  there  is.  indeed,  little  value  in  the 
proposed  legislation  we  have  before  us 
unless  we  can  reinforce  the  foundations 
of  education  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  level. 

But  this  bill  of  "little  value"— to  use 
the  President's  words — apparently  is  all 
we  are  destined  to  get  in  the  field  of 
education  this  year,  if  my  amendment  is 
not  adopted. 

And  when  the  Senate  goes  hat  in  hand 
to  its  colleagues  in  the  other  wing  of  our 
Capitol,  the  chances  are  quite  good  that 
this  bill  will  become  of  even  less  value. 

All  this  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
today  the  Senate  is  involved  in  an  exer- 
cise in  futility. 


The  Senator  from  Oregon — and  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  at  this  time  he  is  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — asks  me  to 
respect  his  honest  judgment  that,  the 
best  way  to  pass  the  pending  legislation 
is  to  defeat  my  amendment.  I  do  respect 
his  judgment  in  this  regard,  and  I  agree 
with  him.  That  is  the  best  way  to  pass 
the  higher  education  bill.  But  it  us  not 
the  best  way  to  serve  American  educa- 
tion. 

That  is  where  we  disagree  I  main- 
tain that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  contribute  little  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  probably  even  less  when  the 
House  gets  finished  with  it.  I  maintain 
that  enactment  of  Uiis  legislation  will 
give  a  false  front  of  respectability  to  a 
shabby,  undernourished  national  educa- 
tion system. 

I  maintain  that  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  move  forward  in  this  area  is  to 
force  this  issue  once  and  for  all.  We 
shall  not  move  forward  if  we  simply  pass 
this  bill,  which  has  been  called  a  quarter 
of  a  loaf,  but,  In  fact,  Mr.  President,  is 
not  even  a  crust. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
St'nator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  invite 
the  attention  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Michigan  to  another  portion  of  the  Pres- 
dient  s  message  on  education,  which  I. 
too.  received  this  morning. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  referring  to  the  section  on 
higher  education? 

Mr.  MILLER.  No;  I  am  referring  to 
the  section  on  teachers'  salaries;  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  record,  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  tliat  part  of  the  President  s 
message  as  follows: 

Ti:ACHERi>'  Salaries 

Te.ichers'  salaries,  though  Improving  are 
stlU  nut  high  enough  to  attract  and  retain 
in  this  demanding  prt)fession  all  the  capable 
teachers  we  need  We  entrust  to  jur  teach- 
ers our  most  valuable  possession-  our  chil- 
dren for  a  very  large  share  of  their  waking 
hours  d'.iring  the  most  formative  years  uf 
their  life.  We  make  certain  that  those  to 
whom  we  entrust  our  financial  assets  are 
individuals  of  the  highest  competence  and 
character  -we  dare  not  do  less  for  the 
trustees  of  our  children's  minds. 

Yet  in  no  other  sector  of  our  nation.il 
economy  do  we  find  such  a  glaring  dis- 
crepancy between  the  importance  of  ones 
work  to  sfxriety  and  the  financial  reward 
s<x-iety  offers.  Can  any  able  and  industrious 
student,  unless  unusually  motivated,  be  ex- 
pected to  elect  a  career  that  pays  more  poorly 
than  almost  any  other  craft,  trade,  or  pro- 
fe.sslon'  Until  this  sltuatir)n  can  be  dra- 
matically Improved  —unless  the  States  mnl 
localities  can  be  assisted  and  stimulated  in 
bringing  about  salary  levels  which  will  make 
the  teaching  profession  competitive  with 
other  professions  which  require  the  same 
length  of  training  and  ability  we  cannot 
hope  to  succeed  In  our  efforts  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  our  children's  instruction  and 
to  meet  the  need  for  more  teachers. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
wherein  does  the  McNamara  amend- 
ment take  care  of  this  problem,  which  is 
so  well  presented  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  his  fine  quotation  of  the  Presi- 


dent s  message.  I  take  it  he  acrees  with 
the  President  that  there  is  a  great  need 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  our  teachers. 

Mr  MILLER.     Indeed  I  do. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  So  I  would  be 
happy  to  join  the  Senator  frcm  Iowa  In 
trj'ing  to  have  such  proposed  legislation 
passed  by  the  Senate,  either  now  or  at 
any  othtr  time  w hen  he  may  wish  to  take 
the  initiative,  because  both  of  us  agree 
with  the  President  that  this  Is  vital. 

Mr  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  can  do  so;  all  he  has  to  do 
IS  vote  for  the  Miller-Cotton  amend- 
ment to  his  amendment,  and  then  we 
shall  have  done  so.  Therefore,  I  en- 
courage the  Senator  from  Michigan  to 
do  It,  t>ecause  I  suggest  that  the  reason 
why  the  President's  particular  approach 
to  this  problem  m  the  last  session  is  ly- 
mg  m  the  House  Rules  Committee,  dead 
as  a  doornail.  Is  that  it  contains  ele- 
ments of  controversy  which  relate  to 
religion,  segregation.  Federal  control. 
and  F\'deral  bureaucracy.  But  those 
elements  arc  completely  absent  from  the 
McNamara  amendment  if  it  is  amended 
by  the  Miller-Cotton  amendment. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  I  say  further  that 
the  Senate  previously  passed  such  a  bill, 
one  which  did  not  contain  controversial 
provisions.  The  Senate  did  that  last 
year ;  and  the  Senate  also  did  it  the  year 
before,  when  it  passed  Senate  bill  8. 
We  have  gone  through  this  procedure 
over  and  over  again.  We  passed  such 
proposed  legislation,  and  sent  it  to  the 
Houie.  last  year;  and  the  year  before 
last,  the  Senate  passed  such  proposed 
legislation  and  sent  it  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Those  measures  did 
not  contain  such  controversial  provi- 
sions at  all. 

Mr  MILLER  But  Senate  bill  1021 
crntained  those  elements;  and  that  is 
why  It  is  dead,  and  will  not  get  out  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Mirhiiian — as  was  suggested  yesterday 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon — that  If  the 
Miller-Cotton  amendment  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate  during  the  last 
.<~es.sion.  all  this  money  would  right  now 
be  in  the  process  of  being  used  for  the 
very  objectives  for  which  the  President 
has  requested  funds,  in  his  message  on 
education  which  we  received  today. 

So  I  would  welcome — and  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton]  when  I  say 
that  we  would  welcome  having  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  Join  us  In  our 
amendment  to  his  amendment.  I  believe 
tliat  under  those  circumstances  we  could 
wholeheartedly  support  the  McNamara 
amendment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  supplement  briefly  the 
words  of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller),  who  has  with  me. 
both  last  year,  and  now  this  year,  been 
championing  the  method  of  aiding  the 
States  by  returning  to  them,  for  use  for 
education,  a  portion  of  the  taxes  on 
cigarettes  collected  In  those  States.  In 
this  instance,  I  think  the  money  is  ear- 
marked for  use  for  secondary  and  ele- 
mentary school  education. 
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Last  night  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  whose  grasp  of  these  matters 
I  greatly  respect  emd  admire,  indulged 
in  a  rather  dramatic  speech  in  which  he 
.said  the  Miller -Cotton  amendment,  or  a 
bill  which  carried  in  it  that  amendment 
and  was  drafted  on  its  principles,  would 
rccei  /e  the  same  opposition  in  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  other  body  that  Senate 
bill  1021  would,  and  that  the  Miller- 
Cottt.n-amtndment  or  a  bill  similar  to  it 
would  not  change  that  situation  at  all. 

I  J  list  want  to  correct  the  Record  this 
morning,  because  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  was  overlooking  the 
point  of  the  approach  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  I  feel  so  strongly  is 
the  right  approach  to  get  real  money, 
instead  of  vague  hopes,  for  the  States 
for  their  educational  activitie.".  The 
things  that  are  said  in  the  cloakroom 
should  be  said  on  this  floor.  Probably 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  meant  in 
referring  to  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
other  body  was  that,  because  S.  1021 
carries  no  aid  to  private  and  parochial 
schools,  a  firm  stand  has  been  taken 
that,  unless  it  does,  nobody  will  get 
anything.  That  was  what  he  said.  I 
think  that  is  absolutely  correct. 

Of  course,  the  Supreme  Court  has,  in 
interpreting  the  Constitution,  made  it 
quite  clear  that  any  form  of  Federal  aid 
for  schools  must  Ije  for  public  schools 
only.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  advised  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  has  said  repeatedly  that  any  bill 
which  carried  aid  In  any  way  for  private 
schools  established  by  any  religion, 
whatever  religion  it  might  be.  would  be 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

That  is  the  reason  why  S.  1021  carries 
no  possibility  of  aid  for  private  and  re- 
ligious schools,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  very  unjustly — and  I  was  one  who 
supported  the  amendment  to  correct  It — 
in  selecting  the  amount  to  be  distributed 
to  the  States,  counts  the  children  in 
private  schools,  even  though  no  aid  is 
given  them.  This  militates  against  their 
benefit. 

Although,  of  course,  some  limitations 
will  be  placed  on  the  activities  of  the 
States,  and  some  hmltations  have  been 
placed  upon  them  by  the  courts  in  terms 
of  the  Constitution,  the  States  are  able. 
If  they  have  aid  given  them  without 
strings  attached,  to  do  things  with  that 
money  that  are  right,  proper,  and  fair, 
and  which  the  Federal  Government  can- 
not do,  and  which  cannot  be  done  with 
Federal  money  as  such. 

In  my  State  long  ago  we  established 
the  custom  of  furnishing  transportation, 
for  instance,  to  schoolchildren  attend- 
ing private  schools.  They  are  taken  to 
those  schools,  along  with  children  going 
to  public  schools,  in  schoolbuses.  'We 
furnish  that  transportation.  Some  other 
States  furnish  textbooks.  The  situation 
as  between  private  schools  and  public 
schools  varies  in  the  different  States.  A 
State  that  has  a  very  large  Catholic 
population,  for  instance,  and  a  great 
many  parochial  schools,  is  m  a  different 
situation  from  one  that  has  a  small 
Catholic  population  and  where  most  of 
the  schools  are  public  schools. 

The   States  have   faced   these  prob- 
lems each  with  its  own  situation  in  mind, 
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and  consequently,  in  many  States  where 
it  is  necessary  to  be  fair  to  help  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  to  get  their  educa- 
tion— and  that  is  what  we  all  want — 
have  established  various  customs  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problems. 

The  Miller-Cotton  amendment  if 
adopted,  as  you  know,  Mr.  President,  will 
simply  return  to  each  State  a  portion  of 
the  money  collected  from  it  to  be  used  for 
secondary  and  elementary  schools  in  any 
way  that  State  deems  proper,  in  any 
way  its  legislature  and  its  school  au- 
thorities determine,  with  no  strings  at- 
tached to  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has  just 
said  "with  no  strings  attached  to  it." 
It  might  be  suggested  that  strings  could 
be  attached  to  it  or  Federal  controls  at- 
tached to  it.  Would  the  Senator  think 
that  would  be  a  valid  objection? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  object  to  having  Fed- 
eral controls  attached  to  it,  yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  objects,  just  as  I 
object,  to  having  Federal  controls  at- 
tached to  it;  but  I  suggest  that,  in  view 
of  the  objections  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  last  evening  that  this 
amendment  would  encounter  the  same 
problems  that  S.  1021  encountered  in 
the  Rules  Committee 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  is  refer- 
ring to  the  McNamara  amendment? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  referring  to  the 
McNamara  amendment  as  amended  by 
the  Miller-Cotton  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.     Certainly. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  said  last  evening  that  if  the  Mc- 
Namara amendment  as  amended  by  the 
Miller-Cotton  amendment  were  adopted, 
this  bill  would  encounter  the  same  prob- 
lem over  in  the  House  as  S.  1021  did  in 
the  last  session  and  is  now  encountering 
in  the  House  Rules  Conunittee.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  remarks,  I  thought  made 
a  very  good  point,  and  that  is  that  the 
objection  on  those  groimds  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  not  valid. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  what  I  am 
alMut  to  again  reemphasize.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  because  I  intend  to 
lead  up  to  it.  It  is  the  point  of  what 
I  am  now  saying. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  was 
whether  or  not  it  can  be  suggested  that 
the  Miller-Cotton  amendment  contains 
a  basis  for  Federal  controls. 

Mr.  COTTON.  No.  it  cannot.  The 
Miller-Cotton  amendment  is  the  answer 
to  those  who  want  the  amendment  but 
without  Federal  controls.  I  want  to 
finish  my  statement  because  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  entitled  to  time  before 
we  vote  on  the  amendment. 

This  is  what  I  want  to  set  the  record 
clear  on.  The  States  are  able  with  their 
own  money  to  deal  with  this  problem 
to  deal  fairly  with  It,  and  by  various 
methods  which  are  not  artifices,  but 
which  are  perfectly  plain  and  open  ex- 
pedients, are  able  to  help  private  and 
religioiis  schools  who  are  educating 
pupils  in  the  State. 


If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  and  my- 
self is  adopted,  in  my  opinion — and  here 
is  where  I  sharply  differ  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon — ^we  send  over  to  the 
other  body  a  bill  which  will  not  have  the 
objections  in  the  Rules  C(»nmittee  that 
S.  1021  has,  because  S.  1021  provides 
every  cent  for  the  public  schools.  If  our 
amendment  to  the  McNamara  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  we  shall  send  to  the 
House  a  bill  which  guarantees  money  to 
the  States.  It  is  not  j\ist  a  va£:ue  promise 
or  fond  hope.  It  guarantees  money  to 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  its  terri- 
tories, and  that  money  goes  back  to  the 
States  from  which  it  was  received.  They 
can  use  the  money  for  teachers'  salaries. 
They  can  use  it  in  the  form  and  manner 
that  a  particular  State  has  found  satis- 
factory and  in  accord  with  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  that  State.  They  can  use 
it  for  transportation  or  textbooks.  They 
can  use  it  for  a  use  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people  of  that  State  is  justified. 
It  is  not  true  of  S.  1021  or  the  McNamara 
amendment.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
put  most  of  my  argument  in  the  Record, 
but  I  want  to  make  this  point  before  I 
make  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
Miller-Cotton  amendment. 

The  committee's  .hearings  on  S.  1021 
produced  a  consensus  that  increased  fi- 
nancial support  of  American  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  is  nec- 
essary. Not  all  who  testified,  however, 
agreed  on  how  this  goal  should  be 
achieved. 

The  major  areas  of  disagreement 
focused  on  the  nature  of  the  Federal  role 
and  the  method  of  allocating  funds 
among  States  in  the  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram provided  in  that  bill. 

Some,  such  as  the  Swiator  from  New 
Hampshire,  urged  that  the  Federal  role 
should  be  by  way  of  Federal  excise  tax, 
remission,  or  relief.  The  proposals  in 
this  vein  were  advocated  as  a  means, 
preferable  to  Federal  grants,  for 
strengthening  the  fiscal  capacity  of 
States  and  local  communities  for  support 
of  public  education.  The  committee  de- 
clined to  adopt  such  an  approach  for 
three  principal  reasons. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  ap- 
peared before  our  committee.  He  testi- 
fied very  ably  before  us.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  say  to  me.  In  effect,  after  the 
hearing  that  he  appreciated  very  much 
the  very  thorough  way  in  which  the  com- 
mittee went  into  his  proposals.  We  did 
so,  and  we  rejected  them.  We  rejected 
them  for  these  three  principal  reasons: 

First,  the  Federal  tax  credit  or  re- 
mission proposals  do  not  achieve  equali- 
zation as  between  low-  and  high-income 
States  in  their  relative  fiscal  capacities 
for  support  of  education.  These  pro- 
posals tend  to  aid  States  In  direct  re- 
lation to  their  income  levels,  rather  than 
in  inverse  relation  as  S.  1021  provides. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  Federal 
role  should  equalize  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  young  people  throughout  the 
Nation  by  grant  assistance  to  States  de- 
signed to  equalize  fiscal  cm;»city  among 
States.   Federal  tax  remission  and  credit 
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propofalfl  made  to  the  committee  would 
not  achieve  this  objective. 

Second,  such  proposals  would  not  as- 
sure that  there  would  be  any  increase  In 
the  level  of  support  for  public  education 
by  States  and  local  communities  corre- 
sponding with  the  Federal  tax  remissions 
or  credits.  Such  resources  could  be  used 
for  any  purpose  and  might  not  be  de- 
voted to  education.  Furthermore,  even 
in  States  and  local  districts  which  de- 
cided to  apply  such  resources  to  educa- 
tion, substantially  more  time  would  be 
required  to  enact  at  State  or  local  com- 
munity levels  of  government  the  pro- 
grams of  taxation  and  expenditure  which 
would  be  necessary  to  apply  Federal  tax 
credit  resources  to  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Third,  such  proposals  would  neces- 
sarily entail  reductions  in  Federal  reve- 
nues. It  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  to  recommend  legislation 
providing  for  substitute  sources  of  reve- 
nue to  avert  such  reduction. 


The  Cotton-Miller  amendment,  if 
adopted,  might  cause  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  feel  that  the  Senate 
would  be  verging  upon  a  trespass  of  the 
constitutional  prerogative  of  the  House 
in  appropriations  matters,  since  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to  by- 
pass the  appropriations  process  by  a 
ministerial  act  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trea.sury.  Such  continuing 
appropriation  or  back-door  financing? 
languase  might  unnece.s.sarlly  create  op- 
PKJsition  in  the  other  body  to  the  worth- 
while objectives  of  this  bill 

I  close  by  saying  again  that  I  am  not 
at  all  moved  by  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Now  Hampshire,  which 
has  t)een  repeated  many  times,  to  the 
effect  that  there  i.s  any  danger  of  Fed- 
eral control  of  education  under  S.  1021. 
As  I  have  said  many  times,  we  have  had 
a  record  of  Federal  aid  to  education  in 
this  country  for  decades  We  have  had 
a  very  high  program  of  such  aid  for  the 
last  10  years,  when  approximately  $2 
billion   was  poured   into  the  schools  of 


thib  country  under  Public  Law  874  and 
Public  Law  815,  without  a  ■clntilla  of 
proof  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
in  any  way  Interfered  with  the  local  ad- 
ministration of  schools  which  have  been 
the  beneficiaries  of  such  funds. 

I  repeat  that  the  Cotton-Miller 
amendment  cannot  be  Justified  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  any  danger  of  Fed- 
eral interference  in  education  under  the 
bill  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  con- 
ducting through  the  Senate.  For  the 
rea.sons  I  have  set  forth.  It  la  my  recom- 
mendation to  the  Senate  that  the  Cot- 
ton-Miller amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr  President,  to  substantiate  my  view 
that  in  legislation  designed  to  asalst  our 
elementary  and  secondary  public  schools 
there  be  an  equalization  factor,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  prepared 
for  me  by  the  Office  of  Education  on 
January  11.  1962,  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  thl.s  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RaccxD, 
a.s  follows: 
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Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  the  table 
shows.  In  my  judgment,  most  graphi- 
cally the  magnitude  of  the  effort  which 
must  be  made  if  we  are  to  achieve  an 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  for 
all  our  boys  and  girls.  It  shows,  further, 
r  believe,  the  tremendous  difficulties 
faced  by  many  States  which  have  low 
per  capita  personal  incomes.  The  elfort 
that  such  States  are  making  to  allocate 
funds  for  educational  purposes  can  best 
be  measured  by  the  percentage  of  per- 
sonal income  from  all  sources  in  the 
State  which,  through  the  State  taxing 
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mechanisms,  is  apportioned  to  educa- 
tional purposes  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels.  For  a  State  having  a 
low  per  capita  personal  income  to  in- 
crease its  educational  efforts  from  State 
resources  in  the  degree  needed  to  bring 
that  State  up  to  the  national  average 
expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance  is  demonstrated  to  be  so  dif- 
ficult by  the  chart  as  to  suggest  most 
strongly  that  Federal  assistance  without 
Federal  control  Is  urgently  needed. 

Since  the  pending  amendment  to  the 
McNamara  amendment  does  not,  In  my 


judgment,  provide  adequate  equalization 
factors,  I  must  regard  It  as  t>eing  less 
desirable  than  legislation  which  Incorpo- 
rates the  allocation  formulas  contained 
in  S  1021,  and  therefore,  for  this  reason 
among  others,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr  President,  I  wish  to  take  the  re- 
maining few  moments  to  have  a  little 
visit  with  my  friend  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara).  As  he  Indicated  in  his 
statement  today,  he  is  very  much  con- 
cerned about  my  consistency,  or  lack 
thereof.     I   always   appreciate   It  when 


the  Senator  from  Michigan  takes  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  my  well-being,  but  I 
wish  to  «ay  to  my  good  friend  from  Mich- 
igan that  one  could  be  no  more  conaistent 
than  I  have  been  in  this  whole  educa- 
tional fight. 

My  position  today,  my  good  friend 
from  Michigan  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, is  a  consistent  position.  It  is 
consistent  with  respect  to  the  motivating 
objective  which  moves  me  in  all  these 
educational  debates.  What  is  that?  It 
is  to  do  everything  I  can,  within  my 
parliamentary  power  in  the  Senate  as 
the  floor  leader  of  these  education  bills, 
to  bring  a  maximum  benefit  and  aid  to 
the  boys  and  girls  in  America. 

I  had  to  reach  the  decision  as  to  what 
was  the  best  course  of  action  to  follow 
In  the  Senate  procedurally  and  parlia- 
mentarily  to  protect  the  educational  in- 
terests of  these  boys  and  girls  for  whom 
we  have  been  fighting  so  hard.  My 
friend  from  Michigan  has  l)een  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  me  in  that 
fight  In  the  Senate  for  some  time.  Our 
difference  is  solely  a  difference  as  to 
what  Is  the  best  procedure  parliamen- 
tarily  to  follow  in  the  Senate  to  bring 
help  to  Uie  boys  and  girls  that  he  and  I 
join  In  wishing  to  help.  There  is  but 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  between 
us. 

I  am  satisfied  that  to  follow  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  McNamara)  by  adding  his  amend- 
ment to  the  higher  education  bill  would 
not  advance  by  one  iota  the  educational 
interests  of  those  little  boys  and  girls. 
Rather,  to  adopt  his  course  would  be  to 
do  additional  damage  to  tens  upon 
thousands  of  college  students  In  Amer- 
ica today  who  need  the  higher  education 
bill  passed. 

We  have  a  very  good  opportunity,  if 
we  can  get  a  rule  for  a  conference  from 
the  House,  to  have  a  conference  on  the 
higher  education  bills.  It  happens  to 
be  my  judgment — and  this  is  one  of  the 
places  my  friend  seems  to  think  I  am 
following  an  Inconsistent  course  of  ac- 
tion— that  the  probabilities  are  very 
great  that  if  we  add  a  secondary  and 
elementary  school  amendment  such  as 
the  McNamara  amendment  to  the  higher 
education  bill,  we  will  in  all  probability 
not  get  even  a  rule  for  a  conference  on 
the  bin  from  the  House. 

That  does  not  mean  I  like  the  situa- 
tion. I  never  Uke  it  when  I  think  a 
wrong  Is  being  done.  I  shall  take  a  realis- 
tic course  of  action  about  this,  because 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  present  responsi- 
bility of  the  Senate  is  to  pass  a  higher 
education  bill.  We  should  then  use 
w hatever  Influence  we  have  on  the  House 
in  other  ways  to  try  to  get  the  House  to 
measure  up  to  its  responslblhtles  in  re- 
gard to  an  elementary  and  secondary 
school  assistance  bill. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  think  my  friend 
from  Michigan  has  given  due  and  ade- 
quate consideration  to  the  procedural 
differences  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  In  the  Senate  he  and  I  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  all 
education  bills.  Such  Is  not  the  case  In 
the  House.  We  have  a  subcommittee, 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  Is 
a  member,  and  a  very  able  member.    It 


Is  my  Subcommittee  on  Education.  The 
subcommittee  has  jurisdiction  over  all 
education  bills.  On  the  House  side, 
there  is  a  subcommittee  concerned  with 
elementary  and  secondary  school  educa- 
tion. There  Is  a  different  subcommittee 
for  higher  education  legislation.  There 
are  other  subcommittees  for  other  edu- 
cational subject  matters. 

My  friend  from  Michigan  knows  that 
last  year  the  able  Representative  from 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Thompson,  was  chair- 
man of  the  House  subcommittee  dealing 
with  elementary  and  secondary  school 
education.  My  friend  knows  that  Rep- 
resentative Thompson  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  us  in  support  of  the  major 
objectives  of  S.  1021.  The  chairman  of 
the  House  subcommittee  which  deals 
with  higher  education,  however,  is  not 
Representative  Thompson.  There  is  a 
different  subcommittee  which  deals  with 
higher  education,  and  the  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee  is  my  very  able  col- 
league on  the  House  side.  Representative 
Edith  Green,  of  Oregon's  Third  Con- 
gressional District. 

I  need  not  tell  those  in  the  Senate — I 
am  not  among  them,  but  they  have  told 
me  of  their  experiences — who  have 
served  in  the  House  that  there  are  some 
very  strong  feelings  about  jurisdictional 
lines  in  the  House.  If  we  add  the  McNa- 
mara amendment  to  the  bill.  I  think  the 
prospects  are  very  great  that  we  shall  get 
into  a  jurisdictional  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  subcommittee  dealing  with  higher 
education  and  the  subcommittee  dealing 
with  elementary  and  secondary  school 
education.  Furthermore,  I  think  we 
shall  get  into  difQculties  in  gaining  a  rule 
for  a  conference  as  a  result  of  adding, 
what  I  say  most  respectfully,  amounts  in 
fact,  to  a  rider  on  a  higher  education 
bill.  The  secondary  and  elementary 
school  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  in  my  judgment,  is  in  fact,  a 
rider  to  a  higher  education  bill. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  that  will  create 
difficulties  on  the  House  side. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion,  in  the  inter- 
est of  consistency  on  my  part — a  con- 
sistent determination  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  help  the  little  boys  and  girls 
In  the  grade  schools,  the  young  men  and 
women  in  the  high  schools,  and  our  youth 
in  the  colleges — to  follow  a  parlia- 
mentary course  of  action  of  getting  the 
best  bill  on  higher  education  that  I  can, 
without  it  being  encumbered  by  the 
McNamara  secondary  and  elementary 
school  amendment. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator makes  a  very  convincing  argument 
for  accepting  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  nothing  else.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  Senator  does  not  wish  to  do 
that,  and  to  avoid  all  the  frustration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  we  cannot  accept  amendments 
relating  to  elementary  and  secondary 
school  education  that  we  should  not  add 
amendments  on  higher  education  to  the 
Senate  bill,  for  on  these  we  can  go  to 
conference  with  the  House.  We  will 
auUxnatlcally  go  to  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  higher  education  bill,  but 


we  might  not  if  the  McNamara  amend- 
ment were  to  be  added  to  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  the  fact 
that  the  Miller -Cotton  amendment  is  not 
based  upon  the  income  of  States.  The 
Blakley  amendment,  which  was  offered 
to  the  bill  passed  at  the  previous  session 
of  Congress,  was.  because  it  was  based 
upon  income  tax.  Our  approach  is  on 
the  basis  of  a  proposed  cigarette  tax, 
which  has  no  relevancy  to  the  income  of 
the  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh,  but  I  think  the 
Senator  is  quite  mistaken  so  far  as  a 
physical  fact  is  concerned.  The  amend- 
ment does  have  to  do  with  the  income 
from  the  State,  because  the  total  amoimt 
of  the  money  received  from  the  purchase 
of  cigarettes  would  depend  upon  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  population  of  the 
State.  Certainly  Arkansas  does  not 
have  the  same  purchasing  power  as 
would  New  York  when  It  comes  to  the 
purchase  of  cigarettes.  The  income 
would  be  from  the  sale  of  cigarettes.  So 
very  directly  the  income  of  a  State,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  consumers,  would  determine  the 
amount  of  tax  remission  that  would  go 
to  a  given  State  for  its  educational  needs. 
The  situation  varies  from  State  to  State, 
and  some  of  our  States  with  a  smaller 
population  have  a  much  greater  pro- 
portionate need  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation than  do  some  of  our  larger  States. 
When  I  speak  about  personal  Income  in 
relation  to  a  State,  that  is  the  sense  in 
which  I  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  the 
subject  with  many  members  of  my  com- 
mittee. I  now  move  to  table  the  Miller- 
Cotton  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.   MORSE.    Mr.  President,   I   ask 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be ' 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BtJR- 
DicK  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
table  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton] 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mjl- 

LER]. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER,  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair  what  a  vote  on  the  motion  would 
mean?  Do  I  understand  that  a  vote  of 
"nay"  on  the  Morse  motion  to  table  is  a 
vote  in  favor  of  the  Miller-Cotton 
amendment? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  a  motion  to  l«y  the  Miller- 
Cotton  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  a«k  the  Chair 
again  if  a  vote  of  "nay"  on  that  motion 
is  in  effect  a  vote  for  the  Miller-Cotton 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  not  construe  the  meaning  of 
a  vote. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KuchelI.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting  he  would  vote  "yea"; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would 
vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withhold  my 
vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr 
DoDDJ.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr 
ELLMfDca],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long)  are  absent  on  ofHcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarboroogh]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
form  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbricht)  ls 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper! 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper!  is 
absent  because  of  illness 

The  Senator  from  California  fMr. 
KucHEL  1  is  necessarily  absent  and  hi.s 
pair  has  been  previously  announced  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr  DirksenI. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr.  Ex-LrwDER]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Louusiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  wa.s  announced  yeas  61, 
nays  28.  as  follows 


|No    U   Leg 

YEAS^  -61 

Alkpn 

Douglas 

J'TcUn 

Aiul^rsdti 

Ennle 

Keating 

Bartlett 

Brvln 

Kefauver 

Hf.i:: 

Por.j; 

Kerr 

Bib> 

Gore 

Lausche 

Burdu  < 

Omenlti? 

Lonar,  La 

Bu.<h 

H.irUe 

MaKnusoa 

Bvrd.  Va 

Hay  den 

Manafleld 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Hlckey 

McCarthy 

Cannon 

Hill 

Mcae« 

Carisou 

HoUand 

McNamara 

Carroll 

Humphrey 

Metcair 

rase.  N  J 

Jackaon 

Monroney 

Church 

Javlta 

Morse 

Clark 

Johnston 

Mou 

Muskle 

Proxmlre 

Si>arkman 

Neuberger 

Randolph 

Symington 

Paatore 

Robertaon 

WllllamH,  N  J 

P«ar«on 

Raltonatall 

Young.  Ohio 

P«U 

Smath«n 

Prouty 

Smith,  Maaa 
NAYS- 28 

Allott 

Ooldwater 

Smith.  Maine 

B«nnett 

Hlckenlooper 

Stennls 

BofCKB 

Hruaka 

Talmad^e 

Butler 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Capebart 

Miller 

Tower 

Caa«.  S  Dak 

Morton 

Wiley 

Cotton 

Mandt 

Wiuum.s   Del 

Curtla 

Mvxrphy 

YouriK'.  N    DHk 

Dworshak 

Rusflell 

Eastland 

Scott 

NOT  VOTING 

-11 

Chavez 

Bliender 

LonK.  Mo 

Cooper 

Ful  bright 

LonK.  Hawaii 

Dtrkseu 

Hart 

Yarlxjrough 

DoUd 

Kuche: 

So  thf  motion  to  table  was  agrci'd  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  aj?reeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  McN.AMARAl.  !  Putting  the 
que.stion  1 

The  amendment  was  rejected 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
voted  "no"  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
MiUer-Cotton  amendment.  My  opposi- 
tion to  general  Federal  aid  to  education 
IS  well  known,  therefore  I  am  opposed 
to  the  principle  as  contained  in  the  Mc- 
Namara  amendment  However.  I  feel 
that  if  an  amendment  to  aid  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  is  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  pending  lemslation.  the  pro- 
posal contained  in  the  Miller-Cotton 
amendment  would  have  been  lfs.s  objec- 
tionable than  that  contain^'d  :n  the  Mc- 
Namara  nmondment. 


LEGISL.ATfVE   PROOR.Wf 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  Pre-sident.  wtiile 
Senators  are  on  the  floor  and  we  can 
have  their  attention,  acw'suming  we  fini.sh 
action  on  the  pending  bill  this  after- 
noon, can  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  tell  us  whether  he  proposes  to 
have  this  measure  followed  by  the  pen- 
sion and  welfare  disclosure  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  the 
-Senator's  assumption  is  correct.  If  the 
Senate  completes  action  on  the  pending 
busme.-vs  this  afternoon,  we  shall  take  up 
S  2520,  the  bill  for  the  Enforcement  of 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
rlo.sure  .\ct. 

Tomorrow  we  shall  take  up  the  re.solu- 
tions  which  affect  tlie  various  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate 

I  hope  we  may  complete  tins  bu-siness 
by  Thursday,  so  that  when  the  Senate 
Adjourns  over  the  Lincoln  Day  period, 
the  calendar,  generally  .speaking,  will 
be  relatively  clean  If  that  can  be  done 
It  may  well  mean  that  an  extra  day  or  so 
could  be  acided  to  the  period  of  recess. 
becau.se  no  further  important  busines-s 
calling  for  a  vote  will  come  before  the 
Senate  until  February  20,  or  thereabout, 
at  which  time  it  is  hoped  to  brmg  to  a 
conclusion  the  debate  and  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Presidents  proposal  to 
create  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 

So  if  the  Senate  will  cooperate,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  consideration  of  all 
these  measures  can  be  concluded  on 
Thursday,  iind  as  early  on  Thursday  as 
possible  for  the  convenience  of  Senators 


Mr     DIRKSEN.      Mr.    Prasident.    I 

should  like  to  inquire,  further,  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  whether  he  an- 
ticipates a  long  discussion  of  the  pension 
and  welfare  bill. 

Mr  HILL  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  Of  course.  I  would  have  no  way  of 
knowing  for  certain,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  realizes.  However.  I  think  there 
should   not  be  too  much  dlacusBlon. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Now  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Texas,  who  I  be- 
lieve intends  to  offer  amendments,  if 
he  expects  to  siieak  at  length  on  them. 

Mr  TOWER  I  have  two  amend- 
ments I  am  willing  to  agree  to  a  limita- 
tion of  debate  of,  say,  an  hour  on  each 
one 

Thf  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  advlBe  the  Chair 
on  whose  time  he  is  speaking? 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  idea;  but  I  ask  that 
the  time  for  this  discussion  be  taken 
from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
olriection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
did  I  correctly  understand  the  dlstin- 
cui.sfrd  majority  leader  to  say  some- 
thing; about  the  reorganization  plan  to 
create  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs'' 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  It  is  hoped 
to  bring  that  proposal  to  the  floor  for 
debate  on  February  19.  a  week  from 
next  Monday 

Mr  M(  CLELLAN  Would  that  be  ir- 
respective of  whether  the  committee  had 
been  able  to  complete  its  healings  and 
make  a  report  by  that  time? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  under  the  law  if  a  motion 
of  disapproval  is  entered — and  one  has 
been  entered  in  this  instance  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  -following  a  10-day 
j>enod  the  proi)o.sal  could  be  brought  up. 
I  hope  tiie  Senator  from  Arkansas,  who 
IS  cliairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  which  will  hold  the 
ht'anngs  on  the  bill,  will  agree  to  that 
process. 

Mr  Ml  CLELLAN.  I  am  not  in  a  ix)sl- 
tion  to  make  a  commitment  as  to  what 
lie  committee  might  or  might  not  do. 
I  do  not  understand  why  it  Is  desired 
to  take  such  early  action  I  do  not 
know  whv  there  is  such  a  rush  about  it 
Sixty  days  are  provided  from  the  time 
tiie  plan  is  submitted  for  the  committee 
to  studv  It.  hold  hearings,  and  n^ake  a 
report.  Hearings  have  been  scheduled 
to  start  next  Tue.sday,  one  week  from 
today  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be 
po.ssible  to  complete  them  in  a  day  or 
two.  or  whether  a  longer  time  will  be 
necessary  I  have  no  desire,  and  it  is 
not  my  punx)se.  unduly  to  prolong  the 
heanii'^s  or  deliberately  to  delay  action 
on  the  plan  But  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
!s  no  reason,  right  after  the  resolution 
lias  been  introduced,  and  right  after  tfio 
plan  has  been  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee, to  take  such  action  with  regard  to 
discharging  the  committee. 

Mr  MANSPTELD.  We  are  going  be- 
yond the  10  days  which  are  allowed.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  extensive 
hearings  have  been  held  on  this  pro- 
posal, that  a  bill  has  been  reported  by 
the  committee  and  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar, and  that  it  has  been  approved  by 


the  policy  committee  for  consideration. 
So  it  was  with  those  factors  in  mind  that 
I  discussed  the  question  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  it  still  further  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  think  It 
would  be  quite  proper  to  bring  up  the 
bill  which  has  been  reported  by  the 
committee  and  also  approved  for  action 
by  the  policy  committee.  I  believe  that 
would  be  quite  proper. 

I  have  serious  doubts  about  the  pro- 
cedure here  contemplated  and  the  prec- 
edent which  it  would  establish.  If  this 
becomes  the  practice  of  the  Senate,  I 
doubt  whether  It  would  be  advisable 
hereafter  for  the  committee  to  whom  the 
reorganization  plans  are  referred  to 
make  any  effort  to  hold  hearings  and 
develop  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
plans,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  simply  feel 
that  the  prop>osal  ought  to  take  its  nor- 
mal course,  just  as  other  reorganization 
plans  have  taken  their  course  in  the 
past.  I  do  not  recall  any  instance  when 
such  sp>eed  has  been  demanded  hereto- 
fore with  respect  to  any  reorganization 
plan. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  is  an  unusual 
legislative  procedure.  Safeguards  were 
attempted  to  be  Incorporated  in  the  law. 
A  resolution  could  be  introduced  and  the 
committee  might  not  act  on  it;  therefore, 
the  resolution  would  never  get  before  the 
Senate.  So  there  had  to  be  some  pro- 
cedural safeguard.  However,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  take  the  position 
that  after  10  days  after  a  resolution  has 
been  introduced,  and  introduced  the 
next  day  after  the  plan  has  been  sub- 
mitted, the  Senate  should  take  it  up  for 
action  irrespective  of  having  affording 
the  committee  an  opportunity  to  hear 
the  matter  and  duly  process  it,  delib- 
erate on  it,  and  report  its  considered 
judgment  to  this  body. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  a  precedent  of  this  sort  has 
been  set.  because  while  a  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  approved  by  the  policy 
committee  for  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate, action  was  foreclosed  by  the  pro- 
cedure adopted  in  the  other  body.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  we  might  consider  this 
proposal.  I  point  out  that  if  the  Senate 
is  not  prepared  to  move — if  my  informa- 
tion is  correct,  and  I  think  it  is — the 
House  is  prepared  to  move. 

Furthermore,  on  the  same  day  the 
President's  proposal  was  sent  to  the 
House,  a  motion  of  disapproval  was  en- 
tered by,  I  believe,  three  Republican 
Members  of  that  body. 

So  one  House  or  tiie  other  would  bring 
it  up  within  a  short  period;  and  I  would 
say  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  hear- 
ings have  previously  been  held— in  ef- 
fect— on  this  proposal,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  give  that  due  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair>.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Montana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  in  its  procedures  and  deliberations 
the  Senate  should  not  penalize  this  com- 
mittee because  of  a  considered,  appro- 
priate legislative  action  taken  by  the 
other  body.  In  its  wisdom,  it  took  the 
action  it  did.  The  action  the  committee 
of  the  other  body  took  does  not  in  itself 
preclude  the  taking  of  further  action 
over  there.  There  is  a  prescribed  pro- 
cedure whereby  if  that  committee  blocked 
consideration  of  the  bill,  the  committee 
could  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  measure,  and  the 
measure  could  then  be  brought  before 
that  body  for  action — for  final  passage 
or  disposition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
But  as  a  former  Member  of  that  body, 
the  Senator  is  aware  of  the  difBculties 
which  that  procedure  would  impose. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  say 
whether  the  committee  which  has  ju- 
risdiction of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
should  be  discharged  after  10  days  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  plan; 
but  I  wish  to  say  that  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  deals  with  proposals  which 
for  a  number  of  years  have  been  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Cwnmittee — 
proposals  with  which  I  am  quite  fa- 
miliar. I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the 
reorganization  plan;  and  I  propose  in 
an  extended  speech  next  Monday,  when 
I  can  be  recognized,  to  state  my  objec- 
tions, for  the  record. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  the  contention 
of  the  majority  leader  that  the  reorgan- 
ization plan  referred  to  is  at  all  identi- 
cal with  the  Senate  bill  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  committee  and  was 
approved,  for  action,  by  the  policy  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  exactly,  but 
generally  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  legislative  proposal  went 
a  great  deal  further  than  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  now  before  the  Senate;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  consideration  of  the 
reorganization  plan  by  no  means  in- 
volves duplication  of  the  action  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  committee  in 
passing  on  the  legislative  measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  a  point  there.  Again  I  wish 
to  emphasize  the  word  "generally,"  be- 
cause both  were  in  the  same  direction. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  briefly— 
but  only  briefly,  because  the  time  now 
being  taken  by  us  is  being  charged  to 
the  time  available  on  the  education  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  I  simply  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  our  chairman.  It  seems  to  me 
the  proposed  procedure  gives  rather  short 
shrift  to  the  responsibility  of  our  com- 
mittee, which  I  do  not  think  has  been 
at  all  guilty  of  wasting  time  or  at  all 
obviously  deliberate  in  acting.    We  have 


set  the  hearings  for  next  Tuesday,  in 
trying  to  find  out  how  much  concern 
there  is. 

What  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
said  is  precisely  correct,  namely,  that 
the  proposal  we  shall  have  to  consider, 
whether  on  the  20th  or  at  some  later 
time,  is  certainly  not  foursquare  with 
the  legislative  proposal  approved  earlier 
by  our  committee  and  approved  by  the 
poUcy  committee.  I  am  sure  the  ma- 
jority leader  realizes  that  that  bill,  as 
approved,  contains  provision  for  certain 
safeguards  for  smaller  communities, 
rural  areas,  and  many  other  desiderata, 
safeguards  which,  under  the  proposal, 
obviously  could  not  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  reorganization  plan  re- 
ceived from  the  White  House. 

Therefore,  under  those  circimistances 
I  hope  the  majority  leader  will  not  ask 
that  we  take  action  with  a  shotgun 
pointed  at  our  heads — imless  we  exhibit 
some  tendencies  for  dilatory  action, 
which  we  have  not  done  yet. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  emphasize  my  statement  that 
generally  they  are  alike. 


AID  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1241)  to  authorize  assist- 
ance to  public  and  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  financ- 
ing the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or 
improvement  of  needed  academic  and 
related  facilities  and  to  authorize  schol- 
arships for  undergraduate  study  in  such 
institutions. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  and  myself,  I  call  up  my 
amendments  identified  as  "2-2-62 — C," 
and  ask  that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendments  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  they  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  the  first  page,  line  4,  strike  out  "and 
Scholarship". 

On  page  2,  line  11,  beginning  with  "hold- 
ing out",  strike  out  all  through  "promise 
and  the"  in  line  12  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"giving  them  additional". 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  line  18,  strike 
out  all  through  "college"  in  line  21  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "through  authorizing 
additional  funds  for  loans  to  students  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958". 

On  page  18,  beginning  with  line  14,  strike 
out  all  through  line  22  on  page  28  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TFTLB     n ADDrriONAL    FTTNIM     FO«     LOANS    TO 

STI70ENTS  AND  BROADSNING  Or  CANCELLATION 
PROVISIONS  DNDES  TITLX  ZI  OF  THX  NA- 
TIONAL  DEFENSE   EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1SS8 

"Authorization  amendment 

"Sec.  201.  Section  301  of  the  NaUonal  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$90,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1983,  and  for  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
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thereof  '•90.000.000  for  th«  fiscal  ye&r  end- 
ing June  ao.  1902.  •107.MO.00O  for  the  flaeal 
year  ending  June  30.  1903.  tl33.750.000  for 
the  njcal  year  ending  June  30.  1904'. 

"Caitcetlation  amendment 

"Sac.  a02.  Section  a06(b)<3)  of  the  Na- 
Uoital  Defenae  Education  Act  of  19S8  la 
amen  died  to  read  as  followa: 

"  '(3)  not  to  exceed  SO  per  centum  of  any 
■uch  loan  (pl\u  Interest)  shall  be  canceled 
for  (A)  maintaining  an  academic  standing 
in  the  top  35  per  centiun  of  the  borrower's 
class,  at  the  rate  of  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan  obtained  during  each 
complete  academic  year  In  which  such  stand- 
ing was  maintained,  and  (B)  senrlce  as  a 
full-time  teacher  In  an  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school,  or  an  Institution  of  higher 
education,  in  a  State,  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  the  amount  of  such 
lotm  plus  Interest  thereon  which  was  un- 
paid on  the  first  day  of  such  service  plus 
any  amounts  canceled  under  clause  (A) 
above,  for  each  complete  academic  year  of 
such  service;'." 

On  page  38,  line  5,  beginning  after  the 
period,  strike  out  all  through  the  period  In 
line  8. 

On  page  40.  line  12.  strike  out  "n  or". 

On  page  40.  line  13,  strike  out  "200(c)  or*. 

On  page  42.  lines  10  and  17.  strike  out  'to 
any  individual  or". 

On  page  42.  line  19,  strike  out  "or  pur- 
suant to  a  scholarship,". 

On  page  42.  line  21,  strike  out  "respect  to 
grants  or  loans". 

Strike  out  the  amendment  to  the  title  and 
Insert   In   lieu   thereof  the  following: 

Amend  the  title  sof  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
authorize  aasUtance  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  education  in 
financing  the  construction,  rehablliutlon,  or 
improvement  of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facilities,  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
funds  authorized  for  loans  to  students  under 
Utle  H  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1968.  and  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  the  construction  of 
public  conun unity  colleges." 


Mr.  PROUTY.     Mr.  Presldent- 
The     PRESIDINO    OFFICER. 


How 


A 


much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Thirty  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  between  160.000  and  200,000  young 
people  with  high  ability  fail  to  attend 
college.  Of  these,  60.000  to  100,000  might 
be  reached  if  financial  assistance  were 
made  available  to  them. 

I  have  proposed,  along  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating  J. 
an  amendment  to  the  higher  education 
bill  which  would  provide  additional 
funds  for  loans  to  needy  and  deserving 
students  in  colleges  and  universities. 
This  amendment  would  not  only  aid 
superior  high  school  graduates  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  a  higher  education  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  funds;  it  would,  also, 
help  the  hard-pressed  boy  or  girl  already 
in  college  who  might  be  forced  to  drop 
out  if  not  given  some  form  of  financial 
assistance 

The  proposal  we  present  would 
strengthen  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  by  making  available  additional 
funds  for  student  loans.  The  amend- 
ment would  raise  the  loan  ceiling  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963  from  $90  million  to 
S107.5  milUon.  or  a  net  jump  of  $17.5 
million. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1963.  the  amend- 
ment would  raise  the  National  Defense 


Education  Act  loan  fund  authorization 
from  $90  million  to  $133.75  million,  or 
a  net  jump  of  $43.75  million. 

Thus,  over  a  2-year  period,  the 
Prouty-Keatlng  proposal  would  make 
possible  nearly  120.000  additional  stu- 
dent loans  In  the  neighborhood  of  $500 
each. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  New  York 
and  I  feel  that  the  program  of  student 
assistance  should  be  designed  to  reward 
those  who  demonstrate  academic  excel- 
lence or  enter  the  teaching  field.  This 
our  amendment  does  by  permitting  par- 
tial cancellation  of  national  defense  stu- 
dent loans. 

Forgiveness  of  50  percent  of  their  loans 
would  be  allowed  to  students  who  rank 
in  the  top  25  percent  of  their  class  aca- 
demically. Students  who  decide  to  teach 
in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  or 
institution  of  hi','her  learning  would  be 
permitted  loan  forgiveness  at  the  rate  of 
10  percent  for  each  year  they  are  en- 
ga^red  in  the  teaching  profession. 

The  maximum  loan  cancellation  pos- 
sible would  be  50  percent. 

I  believe  that  our  amendment  shows 
the  confidence  we  have  in  the  national 
defense  student  loan  program.  This  pro- 
gram has  produced  excellent  results  and 
is  carried  out  by  the  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  themselves. 

The  Prouty-Keating  amendment  will 
be  of  particular  help  to  the  most  needy 
students. 

A  recent,  survey  covering  86.000  stu- 
dent txjrrowers  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  during  the  period 
of  July   1  to  November  1,   1960.  reveals 
that  72  percent  of  the  borrowers  come 
from   families  with   annual  incomes  of 
$6,000  or  li'ss,  and  that  45  percent  come 
from  families  having  two  or  more  chil- 
dren.    Nir.ety-four  percent  of  the  bor- 
rowers report  personal  savings  of  $500  or 
less.    The  combined  elements  of  meager 
personal  savings,  relatively  low  family 
income,  and  number  of  dependents  bring 
sharply  to  focus  Uic  youths  most  in  need 
of  assistance  to  pur.suc  hlqher  education. 
Accordirg     to     the     Department     of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  83  per- 
cent   of    the    freshman    borrowers    de- 
pended on  the  loan  program  to  enable 
them  to  enter  college,  and  58  percent  of 
other  undergraduates  indicated  that  the 
National    IDefense    Education    Act    loan 
would  determine  their  ability  to  remain 
in  college.     In   addition.  30  percent  of 
them  had  to  pay  their  entire  college  ex- 
penses by  means  of  scholarships,  fellow- 
ships, and  loans,  and  29  percent  of  them 
had    to   finance    three- fourths   of    their 
college  expenses  in  this  way. 

These  figures  demonstrate  beyond 
question  that  the  NaUonal  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  should  be  strengthened  be- 
cause it  aids  the  genuinely  needy  stu- 
dent. 

I  think  all  Senators  ought  to  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  the  House-passed  college 
aid  bill  has  no  scholarship  provisions  and 
that  the  chairman  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  has  an- 
nounced h.s  committee  will  consider  the 
question  o!  helping  needy  students  only 
in  conjunction  with  a  review  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  This  attitude  was  not  assumed 
without     good     reason.     The     Advisory 
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Group  on  Higher  Education,  which  sub- 
mitted a  report  of  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress,  unani- 
mously agreed  that  the  national  defense 
student  loan  program  Is  highly  success- 
ful and  the  group  urged  that  it  continue 
to  be  the  primary  vehicle  of  direct  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  students. 

According  to  Uic  American  Association 
of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  State  Uni- 
versities and  the  State  Universities 
Association,  no  Federal  program  of 
scholarships  has  been  offered  which  they 
consider  soundly  conceived  or  practical 
of  administration  in  terms  of  achieving 
its  professed  objectives,  or  as  deserving 
at  this  time  a  priority  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures on  higher  education. 
These  associations  went  on  to  say: 
Poorly  conceived  action  could  prove  to  be 
only  a  deluding  of  the  public  into  thinking 
It  had  met  Its  ch.-illenge  to  provide  educa- 
tlon.'il  opportunity. 

There  are  a  number  of  definite  ad- 
vantages which  the  Prouty-Keatlng 
amendment  has  over  the  scholarship 
title  in  the  committee  bill.  There  are. 
also,  countless  valid  objections  to  the 
scholarship  title.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
ceed at  this  time  to  compare  our  amend- 
ment with  the  provisions  of  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

Fust,  the  Prouty-Keatlng  amendment 
is  tied  to  the  administrative  machinery 
we  already  have  on  the  statute  books.  It 
requires  the  esUblishment  of  no  new 
a+;ency.  bureau,  or  commtsaion. 

The  committee  bill  would  make  It 
necessary  to  have  the  States  set  up  50 
brand  new  commissions,  and  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  such  an  effort  would 
run  between  12  and  15  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  funds  authorized  for 
scholarships. 

Second,  our  amendment  would  en- 
courage academic  excellence  by  permit- 
ting partial  cancellation  of  student  loans 
for  those  who  rank  in  the  top  25  percent 
of  their  class  academically. 

It  would  appear  from  a  reading  of  the 
reported  bUl  that  if  a  student  demon- 
strates that  he  can  squeak  by  in  college 
and  is  in  financial  need,  he  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  scholarship.  The  bill  docs  not 
require  in  so  many  words  that  scholar- 
ships must  go  to  those  with  the  highest 
ability,  and  this  would  give  State  com- 
missions a  cerUin  flexibility  which  could 
be  utilized  for  political  purposes. 

Third,  our  amendment  would  allow  the 
colleges  and  universities  themselves  to 
select  the  recipients  of  student  loans,  as 
they  have  been  doing  very  successfully 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

The  committee  bill  would  place  au- 
thority to  aid  students  in  the  hands  of 
50  yet-to-be-cstablished  State  commis- 
sions. 

Everett  Case,  president  of  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, .speaking  for  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  had  this  to  say  about 
the  .scholarship  provisions  in  S.  1241: 

The  prohlpm  l.s  one  of  evriluatlng  Individ - 
11  il  needs,  and  college  admissions  offlcfTs 
have  far  m  )rc  exptTlence  In  dealing  with 
thlfl  problem  th.nn  most  State  boards  are 
Ukely  to  have.  This  can  be  done  effectively 
cnly  on  a  personal  basis,  not  eolely  as  the 
roEuit  tX  cumparlng  the  results  of  standard- 
lii*U  tests  ar.d  fliiancUl  questionnaires — the 


only  procedures  aviUlable  to  State  boards. 
College  admissions  ofllcers  do  this  as  a 
routine  matter. 

This  representative  from  the  American 
Council  on  Education  went  on  to  say : 

The  financial  needs  of  tlie  individual  stu- 
dent can  frequently  be  met  by  a  combina- 
tion of  scholarship  aid  and  loans.  Oollege 
campuses  can  plan  such  combined  programs 
lor  individuals.  State  scholarship  boards 
cannot. 

The  sentiment  expressed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  American  Association 
of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  State  Uni- 
versities, and  the  State  Universities  As- 
sociation. President  John  D.  Mlllette, 
Miami  University,  representing  these  as- 
sociations, made  this  comment: 

There  is  substantial  sentiment  among  edu- 
cators to  the  effect  that  Federal  scholarships 
should  be  awarded  through  educational  In- 
stitutions. We  doubt  that  the  evidence  exists 
on  which  to  base  a  Judgment  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  accomplishing  its  purpose. 

Frederick  Burkhardt,  president,  Amer- 
ican Council  of  Learned  Societies,  ex- 
pressed great  concern  about  the  scholar- 
ship provisions  in  the  administration  bill. 
I  quote  now  from  Dr.  Burkhardt : 

I  urge  that  this  be  put  Into  the  hands  of 
th  Institutions  of  higher  learning.  They 
have  had  long  experience  with  both  scholar- 
ships and  loans  and  can  plan  for  the  In- 
dividual more  effectively  than  can  regional 
or  State  boards.  Tlie  funds  should  be  al- 
located essentially  as  they  are  now  under 
the  Federal  Student  Loan  Fund  provisions 
of  the  National  £>effnse  Education  Act. 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference, represent«»d  by  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
F.  G.  Hochwalt,  stated: 

There  must  be  kept  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  decide  the  problem  of 
evaluating  the  Individual  needs,  the  recogni- 
tion that  college  admissions  officers  have 
years  of  accumulated  experience  in  dealing 
with  these  problems.  Some  of  this  valuable 
experience  moreover  may  be  lacking  on  the 
part  of  State  or  regional  boards.  Another 
basic  consideration  lies  In  the  fact  that  the 
needs  of  the  Individual  student  can  fre- 
quently be  met  by  a  combination  of  scholar- 
ship aid  and  loans.  Here  again  the  Institu- 
tions and  their  admissions  officers  may  be  the 
Individuals  best  qm^Ufied  to  make  decisions. 

Fourth,  our  amendment  would  not 
have  any  unhealthy  influence  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  students  among  the  various 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  committee  bill  would  tend  to  pack 
the  already  overcrowded  so-called  pres- 
tige Institutions. 

The  American  Association  of  Land 
Grant  Colleges  and  State  Universities 
and  the  State  Universities  Association 
are  very  much  disturbed  about  the  fact 
that  the  proposed  Federal  scholarship 
program  will  probably  unduly  Influence 
the  normal  distribution  of  students 
among  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. They  feel  that  any  program  which 
combines  selection  of  scholarship  hold- 
ers by  State  or  national  boards  with 
freedom  of  winners  to  attend  institutions 
of  their  choice  inevitably  will  lead  to  the 
concentration  of  apphcations  in  rela- 
tively few  of  the  better  known  Institu- 
tions. These  distinguished  associations 
claim  that  the  exj^rlence  of  the  national 
merit  scholarship  program  proves  their 
point  beyond  any  ;ihadow  of  a  doubt. 


The  American  Associatlcm  of  Land 
Orant  Colleges  and  State  Universities 
and  the  State  Universities  Association 
strongly  recommend  that  funds  be  allo- 
cated In  approximately  the  same  manner 
as  Federal  student  loan  funds. 

It  would  be  extremely  imwise  to  enact 
legislation  which  encourages  the  pack- 
ing of  the  big  colleges  and  deprives  of 
their  normal  student  potential  many  of 
the  underutilized  but  excellent  smaller 
institutions. 

Philip  H.  Coombs,  program  director  of 
the  education  program  for  the  Ford 
Foundation,  recently  took  note  of  the 
tremendous  waste  in  current  utilization 
of  both  faculties  and  faculties  of  higher 
education.  He  quoted  a  survey  of  col- 
leges and  universities  which  revealed 
that,  on  the  basis  of  a  44-hour  week, 
classrooms  were  used  only  46  percent 
of  the  time — 25  percent  when  used  in 
terms  of  pupil  stations — and  their  labo- 
ratories were  used  at  only  38  percent  of 
capacity. 

It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  that 
we  do  not  take  any  action  which  will 
crowd  the  overcrowded  colleges  and  take 
away  students  from  the  institutions 
which  have  ample  facilities  and  faculties 
to  receive  them. 

Fifth,  our  amendment  is  designed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  help  many  needy  stu- 
dents, and  would  injure  no  other  stu- 
dents. 

The  committee  bill  would  cause  a  col- 
lege to  discriminate  in  favor  of  a  student 
who  has  a  Federal  scholarship  and  deny 
enrollment  to  a  student  who  has  no  such 
aid.  This  Is  true  because  under  the  com- 
mittee bill  the  college  gets  a  $350  bonus 
for  each  Federal  scholarshipholder  it  ad- 
mits. 

Sixth,  the  Prouty-Keating  amendment 
would  help  not  only  the  superior  high 
school  graduate  about  to  go  to  college,  it 
would  also  assist  the  needy  and  deserv- 
ing already  In  college  who  may  be  forced 
to  drop  out  because  they  have  no  money. 

The  committee  bill  advances  a  pro- 
gram which  says  in  effect  "If  you  have 
not  entered  college,  we  are  willing  to  give 
you  some  money  to  go.  But  if  you  are 
already  in  college  and  need  money,  we 
are  not  going  to  do  a  thing  for  you." 

Seventh,  the  Prouty-Keatlng  amend- 
ment would  encourage  students  to  pre- 
pare to  teach  in  all  of  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  in  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  as  well.  It 
would  do  this  by  providing  a  partial  can- 
cellation of  loans  up  to  50  percent  to 
those  students  who  later  engage  in  the 
teaching  profession.  Our  amendment 
strengthens  the  foregiveness  provision 
presently  in  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act. 

The  committee-reported  bill  offers  no 
incentives  which  will  aid  in  erasing  the 
teacher  shortage. 

Eighth,  under  the  Prouty-Keatlng 
proposal  loan  funds  will  go  Into  areas 
where  they  are  needed  most.  This  is 
true  because  colleges  and  universities 
themselves,  knowing  the  loan  demand, 
are  the  ones  who  apply  for  Federal  f imds. 

The  committee  bill  could  very  well 
bring  about  a  bad  distribution  of  scholar- 
ship money.  According  to  the  American 
Association  of  Land  Orant  Colleges  and 
State  Universities,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 


cation does  not  have  adequate  studies 
of  the  distribution  of  quaUfled  and  needy 
students.  By  this  I  mean,  there  are  no 
State -by -State  studies  covering  the  en- 
tire country  of  the  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  who  attend  college  and 
of  the  percentage  of  those  in  various 
ability  groupings  who  do  attend.  On  the 
basis  of  the  studies  they  do  have,  the 
land-grant  colleges  conclude  that  the 
percentage  of  high  school  graduates  at- 
tending college  varies  greatly  among  the 
States  and  regions  and  raises  in  their 
mind  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
high  percentage  of  the  able  young  peo- 
ple who  fall  to  go  to  college  (or  financial 
reasons  may  not  be  fairly  heavily  con- 
centrated In  a  few  States  or  regions. 

Our  land-grant  colleges  argue,  and  I 
agree,  that  a  considerably  better  factual 
basis  of  information  needs  to  be  avail- 
able before  we  can  make  sound  Judg- 
ments as  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  Federal 
scholarship  program  and  whether  It 
would  accomplish  Its  stated  objectives. 

Ninth,  our  amendment,  calling  for  an 
extension  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  loan  program,  will  reach  those 
who  are  most  determined  to  get  an  edu- 
cation and  will  take  ample  recognition 
of  achievement  through  loan  forgiveness 
for  high  academic  standing.  The  money 
which  goes  to  students  for  loans  will  be 
repaid  in  whole  or  in  part  and  repay- 
ments will  be  placed  in  a  revolving  fund 
so  that  other  needy  pupils  can  be  assisted 
as  long  as  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  Is  In  oE>eration. 

The  committee  bill  does  not  encourage 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  student  and 
once  money  goes  out  fnxn  the  Federal 
Government  for  student  aid,  it  does  not 
come  back.  The  same  money  cannot 
be  used  over  and  over  to  aid  the  deserv- 
ing young  men  and  women  who  want 
a  college  education. 

Tenth,  the  Prouty-Keating  amend- 
ment would  add  additional  fund  authori- 
zations to  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  totaling  $17.5  million  for  fiscal 
1963  and  $43.75  million  for  fiscal  1964. 

The  committee-reported  bill  has  such 
defective  scholarship  provisions  that  it  is 
Impossible  to  estimate  what  their  costs 
will  be.  It  is  Important  to  note  that 
the  limitation  on  authorized  appropria- 
tions in  the  committee  bill  only  applies 
to  the  first  year  of  the  scholarships. 
The  second  sentence  of  section  201  states 
that  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1963,  and  for  each  of  7  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  in  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary to  make  payments  to  persons  who 
have  been  previously  awarded  scholar- 
ships. If  the  scholarships  awarded  to 
recipients  during  the  first  year  were  to 
remain  constant  over  a  4-year  period 
then  the  maximum  amount  of  appropri- 
ations would  reach  $595  million. 

However,  the  State  commissions  who 
will  be  handling  the  scholarship  money 
could,  through  simple  techniques,  hike 
the  fund  authorization  to  the  multi- 
bilUon -dollar  category.  In  fact.  It  Is 
theoretically  possible  for  these  conunls- 
slons  to  hike  authorizations  to  a  figure 
exceeding  the  national  debt.  We  can 
Illustrate  the  absurdity  of  the  language 
now  in  the  bill  by  using  a  hypothetical 
set  of  circumstances. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  during  the  first  5 
years  of  direct  authoriied  appropria- 
tions, the  sereral  State  commissions 
award  scholarships  of  $100  each  to 
1.4<7.500  individuals.  During  each  of  the 
next  3  years,  the  State  commissions  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
306(a)  «2)  (A),  upgrade  these  scholar- 
ships to  the  maximum  amount  of  $1,000, 
resulting  in  a  cost  of  $4.462.500,000 — 
1.487.500  scholarships  of  $1000  for  3 
yeara  Adding  the  first  year  cost  of 
$148,750,000  to  the  above  figure  would 
bring  the  amount  to  $4,463,987,500. 

In  addition,  the  education  allowance 
of  $350  granted  to  the  institutions  for 
each  scholarship  recipient  In  attendance 
per  year  would  cost  $2.082.500.000 — 
1.487.500  scholarship  recipients  times 
$1.400 — $350  for  each  of  4  years.  Thus. 
under  our  assumed  clrcimistances.  the 
total  cost  of  the  scholarship  program 
would  be  $6^46,587,500. 

Of  course,  the  weaknesses  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  will  probably  not  be  exploited 
to  the  tune  of  $6  billion  plus,  but  I 
do  think  the  example  I  have  brought  out 
■hows  that  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
■cholarship  program  could  be  fantastic. 
The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  feel  that  we  have  de- 
veloped an  approach  to  the  problems  of 
needy  students  that  is  both  practical 
and  realistic.  It  is  our  hope  that  Sen- 
ators will  examine  the  amendment  we 
advance  very  carefully  and  will  conclude 
that  It  deserves  their  support. 
Mr.  KEATING  rose 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remalnln!;? 

The PRESIDINQ OFFICER  (Mr  Piar- 
•oif  in  the  chair).    Twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  propound  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Except  for  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  as  I  understand,  the 
Senate  is  operating  under  a  time  limita- 
tion of  1  hour  on  each  amendment. 

The  PRFSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  If  an  amendment  is 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Lausche),  or  any  other  Sen- 
ator, and  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment is  offered,  will  any  Senator  ofTerinK 
an  amendment  to  an  amendment  also 
have  1  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Each 
amendment  will  have  1  hour,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  KEATING.  An  amendment  to  an 
amendment  would  have  1  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Presidin  ' 
Officer. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  on  which  I  am  happy 
to  be  associated  with  the  distinguLshed 
Senator  from  Vermont,  who  has  done 


such  outstanding  work  in  this  field,  is 
to  limit  the  scholarship  provisions  con- 
tained in  title  II  and  to  substitute  in- 
stead, as  he  has  explained,  an  expanded 
loan  program  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act 

The  loan  program  which  we  are  pro- 
posing has  provisions  for  loan  forgive- 
ness up  to  50  percent  for  two  classes; 
students  in  the  top  quarter  of  their  class 
academically,  or  students  who  enter  the 
teaching  profession. 

The  virtues  of  this  approach,  as  op- 
posed to  the  scholarship  program,  seem 
to  me  to  be  substantial.  In  the  first 
place,  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  loan  program,  title  n.  is  now  in 
effect.  It  has  been  working  well  for  4 
years.  It  has  widespread  support.  So 
far  it  has  helped  some  230,000  young 
people  to  go  to  college  who  probably 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  able  to 
do  so. 

The  second  advantage  Is  that  a  loan 
program  can  be  expanded  over  the  years 
at  a  much  reduced  cost  when  the  repay- 
ments are  made. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  from  60.000  to 
100,000  high  school  seniors  each  year  in 
the  top  30  percent  of  their  class  who  are 
prevented  from  going  on  to  college  be- 
cau.se  of  lack  of  funds.  To  supply  enough 
scholarships  to  help  all  those  students, 
or  a  large  part  of  them,  would  require 
astronomical  sums.  A  loan  program 
could  help  many  more  of  these  students 
with  the  same  amount  of  money. 

The  third  advantage  ol  the  proposal 
we  are  making  is  that  it  calls  for  sub- 
stantial incentive  provisions  to  encour- 
age higher  caliber  students. 

As  I  pointed  out.  there  are  provisions 
for  forgiveness  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
loans  for  students  who  rank  In  the  top 
25  percent  of  their  class  and  for  students 
who  enter  the  teaching  profession.  As 
we  all  know,  teachers  are  badly  needed 
today. 

Fourth,  this  pnx^edure  would  eliminate 
the  creation  of  new  and  perhaps  un- 
wieldy State  commLssions  in  each  of  our 
50  States  to  conduct  tests  and  award 
scholarships,  which  is  the  plan  under 
the  bill  before  us.  It  would  leave  the 
program  in  the  hands  of  those  most  di- 
rectly involved— the  colleges  and  the  uni- 
versities. 

In  setting  up  the  proposed  commis- 
sions, the  administrative  expenses  are 
estimated  by  the  Hoase  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  to  be  as  high  as 
12  to  15  percent. 

In  the  bill  k)efore  us.  there  is  no  limit 
whatsoever,  but  the  bill  would  authorize 
appropriations  of  such  sums  as  might 
be  neccs-sary  to  meet  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

All  tius  money  might  bettor  bo  spent 
direct'y  on  loans  for  needy  students  than 
on  piling  up  anoth.cr  administrative 
structure. 

Finally,  the  great  virtue  of  this  pro- 
posal is  that  It  is  practical  and  realistic 
This  argument  has  to  do  with  the  prac- 
tical considerations  involved  in  getting 
a  bill  through  this  Congress.  There  i.s 
httle  likelihood  that  the  otlier  body  will 
accept  the  scholarship  program  in  any 
form.  If  the  Senate  blindly  goes  on  to 
pass  a  bill  providing  scholarships,  the 


final  version.  If  we  get  a  bill  at  all,  will 
then  have  to  be  hammered  out  In  con- 
ference between  two  bills;  namely,  the 
Senate  and  House  versions.  These  arc 
as  far  different  as  night  and  day.  As  a 
result,  the  Senate  will  probably  be  asked 
to  approve  willy-nilly  a  compromise  pro- 
gram that  we  shall  never  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  adequately  on  the 
floor  or  to  vote  on  directly.  To  my  mind, 
that  is  not  a  desirable  way  to  legislate. 
It  seems  to  me  we  should  take  up  and 
consider  the  kind  of  legislation  we  really 
want  and  not  leave  it  to  the  conference 
committee  to  arrive  at  the  final  result. 
For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  the 
proposed  approach  through  the  National 
E>efense  Education  Act  Is  the  wisest,  the 
most  effective,  the  easiest  to  sdmlnlster. 
and  the  most  likely  in  the  long  nm  to  be 
achieved;  and  I  venture  the  prediction 
that  if  we  stick  to  the  scholarship  idea. 
and  the  bill  goes  to  a  conference  and  w^ 
get  a  bill  at  all — If  It  is  not  tied  up  com- 
pletely in  conference — the  only  thing  the 
other  side  will  agree  to  Is  probably  a  loan 
provision.  In  any  event,  I  am  reliably 
informed  that  would  be  much  more  pal- 
atable to  the  other  body  than  the  schol- 
arship provisions  in  the  bill  before  the 
Senate. 

Objections  will  be  raised— and  I  think 
they  are  answerable — to  the  suggested 
approach.  In  the  first  place.  It  will  be 
said  that  the  bill  is  a  higher  education 
bill,  and  that  we  should  therefore  not  try 
to  bring  in  any  provisions  of  another  act. 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  or 
especially  that  we  should  not  here  try  to 
change  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  The  National 
DtftiLse  Education  Act  benefits  higher 
education  in  an  effective  and  workable 
manner.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
instead  of  turmng  our  backs  completely 
on  the  bill,  and  the  machinery  under  It, 
and  establishing  under  this  bill  a  new 
form  of  bureaucracy  to  work  for  the  very 
same  objectives,  we  might  better  meet 
those  objectives,  since  they  are  similar 
under  both  bills,  by  patterning  what  we 
do  here  after  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Let  me  make  very  clear  that  the 
amendment  would  not  affect  any  part  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  ex- 
cept title  II,  dealing  with  loans;  and 
most  of  title  II  would  not  be  altered  at 
all  It  would  be  merely  extended  in  re- 
spect to  the  times  provided  and  in  the 
sums  available. 

The  nio.st  sizable  changes  are  In  pro- 
viding forgiveness  of  loans,  not  only  to 
those  entering  the  teachmg  profession, 
but  also  to  those  achieving  a  certain 
academic  standard.  The  reason  why  I 
think  that  should  be  done  through  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  at  this 
time,  even  though  I  realize  there  is  an- 
other bill  on  the  calendar  dealing  with 
the  revision  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  is  that  It  seems  to  me  It 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  set  up  5C 
more  State  agencies,  as  is  prop>08ed  un- 
der the  bill,  to  handle  the  scholarship  or 
any  other  program,  when  It  could  be 
handled  through  an  existing  establish- 
ment. 

To  my  way  of  thinking.  It  is  good  ad- 
ministration to  take  advantage  of  a  pro- 
gram now  in  operation  so  long  as  it  Ls 


functioning  well,  rather  than  to  create  a 
new  bureaucracy  for  that  purpose.  The 
fact  that  the  Sen.ite  is  not  now  consider- 
ing the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
and  rjnendments  to  It,  is  in  no  way  a 
legitimate  argument  against  the  amend- 
ment. It  seems  t)  me,  because  I  believe 
that  in  studying  the  question  of  aid  to 
higher  education,  the  Senate  should  also 
be  ccordinatlng  with  the  national  de- 
fense education  programs  in  that  field. 

In  ;  hort,  we  s^lOuld  be  amending  that 
act  rather  than  creating  entirely  new 
machinery. 

Another  point  :-nay  be  made,  and  prob- 
ably v/ill  be  made.  And  all  these  argu- 
ments have  a  certain  amount  of  validity. 
I  in  no  way  belittle  them.  They  are 
legitimate  arguments  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  One  such  argument  will  be 
the  fact  that  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  was  Intended  to  encourage 
the  study  of  mathematics,  sciences,  and 
modern  languages  particularly,  whereas 
Senate  bill  1241  is  directed  at  making 
education  in  any  field  available  to  those 
who  could  not  otherwise  afford  It.  I  am 
Informed — and  I  am  rather  surprised  to 
hear  it — that  only  between  one -quarter 
and  one-third  of  the  national  defense 
education  agency  loans  are  now  made  to 
those  in  the  fit  Ids  of  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  languages. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY  I  yield  an  additional 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATINC;.  There  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  amp.e  scope  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  ICducation  Act  program, 
as  now  drafted  and  executed,  to  assist 
able  students  in  other  areas  of  study  as 
well.  As  I  have  said,  the  principal 
changes  that  we  would  make  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  would  in- 
volve the  forgiveness  of  loans  up  to  50 
percent  for  the  student  who  remained 
in  the  top  quarter  of  his  class,  and  pro- 
vision for  an  in:entive  so  that  the  stu- 
dent would  get  ihe  most  out  of  his  col- 
lege year  academically.  At  the  same 
time,  the  loan  feature  of  the  program 
would  be  preser\ed.  Students  who  know 
they  must  repay  a  loan,  in  part  at  least, 
are  far  more  likely  to  try  to  benefit  fully 
from  their  education  than  those  who 
receive  the  money  gratis  under  a  Fed- 
eral scholarship  Moreover,  a  loan  pro- 
gram automatically  singles  out  those 
who  are  most  determined  to  have  an 
education,  while  the  forgiveness  feature 
rewards  those  who  are  most  conscien- 
tious and  who  take  their  studies  most 
seriously.  The  loan  feature  has  the 
virtue  of  providing  funds  and  develop- 
ing a  sense  of  responsibility  at  the  same 
time.  The  student's  mind  and  charac- 
ter arc  strengthened.  Rather  than  lean- 
ing on  the  crutch  of  a  Government 
handout,  the  student  learns  to  stand  on 
his  own  feet. 

Incidental  benefits  that  will  be  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  the  Government 
can  make  these  loans  available  to  more 
students  include  the  fact  that  it  costs 
less,  overall,  to  the  Government,  and 
also  affects  the  student  himself  by  de- 
veloping his  character  and  his  depend- 
ability and  his  general  moral  fiber.  That 
is  the  principal  reason  why  I  like  the 


idea  of  a  loan  provision  as  opposed  to 
an  outright  grant. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  but 
I  would  prefer  to  complete  my  statement 
if  that  is  agreeable  to  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  experience  of 
private  organizations,  of  which  there  is 
one  in  the  city  of  Washington,  the  Strong 
Foundation,  which  are  involved  in  this 
type  of  loan  program  shows  that  there 
is  a  very  high  percentage  of  repayment. 

The  other  change  in  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  is  the  prevision  for 
forgiveness  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
loan,  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  for  each 
year  in  which  the  recipient  teaches  in 
an  elementary  or  secondary  school  or  in 
an  Institution  of  higher  learning. 

Under  the  present  terms  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  forgiveness 
Ls  allowed  to  those  who  teach  In  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
need  is  equally  great  for  teachers  in 
private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  as  well  as  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  both  public  and  private. 

This  provision  would  end  what  is  a  dis- 
criminatory provision  in  the  present  bill, 
and  which  has  no  possible  relation  to 
any  kind  of  constitutionality;  in  fact,  it 
is  a  change  which  was  recommended  by 
the  committee  in  Its  amendments  to  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  S.  2345 
is  on  the  calendar. 

There  are  other  technical  problems 
that  may  arise.  For  instance,  the 
amendment  would  provide  for  a  2-year 
program  rather  than  a  5-year  program, 
because  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  as  it  now  stands  on  the  books  is  a 
2 -year  program. 

There  may  be  other  problems  with 
respect  to  students  who  are  now  enjoy- 
ing National  Defense  Education  Act 
loans.  In  relation  to  the  revised  terms 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  That  is 
something  which  can  easily  be  worked 
out. 

The  incentive  provisions  in  the 
amendment  are  virtually  identical  with 
those  proposed  by  the  advisory  group  on 
higher  education,  made  up  of  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  one  reason 
why  I  state  with  what  I  believe  to  be  ac- 
curacy that  the  chances  of  the  bill  in 
the  other  body  are  much  better  if  we 
add  the  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Under  section  4  of  the  report  entitled 
"Congressional  Action  For  Higher  Edu- 
cation," issued  by  the  group  to  which  I 
have  referred,  namely,  the  advisory 
group,  recommends  an  extension  of  the 
national  defense  students'  loan  program, 
with  an  increase  in  the  fimd.  It  also 
recommends  cancellation  of  a  portion  of 
a  student's  loan  for  any  year  or  years  in 
which  his  academic  achievement  is  out- 
standing. 

The  committee  has  expended  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  on  the  study.    I 


am  reliably  informed  that  a  provision 
along  these  lines  would  be  more  accept- 
able in  the  other  body  than  the  scholar- 
ship provisions  in  the  present  bill. 

After  all,  those  of  us  who  are  sincerely 
interested  in  improving  the  standard  of 
excellence  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning — and  this  is  true  also,  I  am  sure, 
of  those  who  oppose  the  ^amendment — 
believe  this  is  essential  to  our  strength 
and  security,  and  do  not  want  this  pro- 
gram to  fall  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate stools. 

I  urge  that  all  those  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  incentive  approach  to  the 
problems  of  individual  assistance,  which 
has  been  highly  successful  In  the  frame- 
work of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  give  support  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  President's  message,  which  came  to 
Congress  today,  but  perhaps  I  should 
defer  doing  so  until  a  later  time.  I  am 
now  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  understands  that  I  have  an 
amendment  which  Is  substantially  like 
that  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  believe  the 
Intention  of  the  Serator  from  Vermont 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York,  after 
discussing  the  amendment,  is  to  with- 
draw it  at  this  time  and  to  renew  the 
substance  of  it  as  amendments  to  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio.  I  would 
ask  my  friend  from  Vermont  for  confir- 
mation. I  understand  that  is  what  our 
present  plan  is. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  true.  I  would 
like  to  add  that,  in  principle,  we  are  ex- 
tremely sympathetic  to  the  amendment 
which  will  be  proposed  later  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  think  we  can  im- 
prove the  Senator's  amendment.  Per- 
haps we  can,  perhaps  we  cannot. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  that  it  will  be  in  the  better 
interest  of  the  country  If  the  scholarship 
fund  money  were  loaned  rather  than 
granted  as  a  gift.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  correct.  Also, 
it  would  be  better  in  the  interest  of  the 
student  and  of  strengthening  his  moral 
fiber. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  of  the 
belief  that  if  there  were  made  available, 
for  example,  a  thousand  dollars  as  a 
loan,  the  student  receiving  it.  if  he  has 
moral  fabric,  will  take  the  money,  and 
in  the  end  his  character  as  a  citizen  will 
be  improved,  rather  than  if  the  money 
were  given  to  him  outright.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  the  feeling  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  amendment  con- 
templates increasing  the  amount  under 
the  National  Defense  Ekiucation  Act.  In 
the  first  year  of  1962  the  amount  would 
be  S99  million.  In  the  second  year,  I 
contemplate  increasing  It  by  $35  million. 
In  tlie  third  year  it  would  be  Increased 
by  SjO  million. 
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Mr.  KEATINO.  As  the  Senator 
knows — and  he  has  discussed  his 
amendment  with  us — It  Is  not  our  in- 
tention to  Interfere  with  the  figures  in 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  We  accept  those  fig- 
ures. He  is  more  generous  in  this  re- 
gard than  we  are  In  our  amendment. 
We  accept  those  figures.  If  I  may  accept 
them  for  both  of  us.  Our  amendment 
refers  to  the  forgiveness  provisions  of 
the  bill 

Mr    LAUSCHE.     On   the   forgiveness 
provisions,   under  the  existing  law  and 
under   my   amendment,   a  student   who 
completes  his  course  with  the  money  bor- 
rowed. Is  granted  a  forgiveness  of  50  per- 
cent If  he  enters  the  teaching  profes- 
sion.    Do  we  agree  on  that? 
Mr.  KEATINO.     At  present? 
Mr  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 
Mr.  KEATINO.     Only  If  he  teaches  In 
a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
Mr.    PROUTY.      With   this  qualifica- 
tion, that  it  is  only  up  to  10  percent  a 
year 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  contemplates 
granting  additional  forgiveness,  and  it 
is  on  the  basis  of  being  in  the  top  25 
percent.  What  will  that  forgivenes^s  be? 
Mr.  KEATINO.  Up  to  50  percent.  In 
other  words,  a  student,  if  he  were  to  get 
a  thousand  dollars,  would  be  able  to  get 
a  forgiveness  of  up  to  $500  if  he  re- 
mained in  the  top  quarter  of  the  class. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  he  had  a  thousand 
dollar  debt,  and  if  he  got  10  percent  for 
5  years,  the  debt  would  be  reduced  to 
$500.  Is  that  correct?  The  10  percent 
a  year  relates  only  to  those  going  into 
teaching.  The  50-percent  forgivene.ss 
Is  for  students  then  in  college  who  re- 
main in  the  top  quarter  of  Uieir  class 

So  a  $1,000  debt,  if  the  student  com- 
plied fully  with  the  provision.s  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  would  be  reduced  to  $250.  would  it? 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining"' 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Forty- 
one  minutes  have  e.xpired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  my  last  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEATING,  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  Senator's  question  again. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  debt  of  the 
student  is  $1,000,  and  he  complied  with 
all  the  forgiveness  provision.s.  would  his 
debt  be  reduced  to  $250? 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  would  te  reduced 
tr  $500 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Fifty  percent  would  be 
the  maximum  amount  of  a  loan  that 
could  be  forgiven. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  he  remained  in  the 
top  quarter  of  his  class,  he  could  net 
forgiveness  up  to  50  percent  of  his  loan 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  about  the  for- 
giveness under  the  existing  law— the 
National  Defense  Education  Act? 

Mr  PROUTY.  That  applies  only  to 
teaching  in  public  schools. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  consider  a 
teacher.  A  teacher,  then,  would  have 
two  benefits:  First,  if  he  went  into  the 
teaching  profession,  he  would  get  a  50- 


percent  reduction;  second,  if  he  finished 
in  the  top  25  percent  of  his  class,  he 
would  also  get  10  percent. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  He  would  have  had 
that  forgiveness  while  he  was  in  college 
So  his  debt  would  never  accumulate  to 
more  than  $500  out  of  $1,000  But  a 
limit  of  50  percent  would  be  put  on  the 
total  allowable  forgivencvs 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  teacher  who 
borrowed  SI, 000  could,  in  the  maximum, 
if  he  went  into  the  teaching  profession, 
reduce  his  debt  to  $250. 

Mr  PROUTY.  The  way  the  amend- 
ment is  drafted,  it  would  be  imiwssible 
under  any  combination  of  circumstances 
to  Rrant  forgivene.ss  of  more  than  50 
percent 

Mr    LAUSCHE      Of  the  whole  debt' 

Mr.   PROUTY.     Yes;    that  is  correct 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  clearing  up  that  i)omt 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr  President,  ho-* 
much  time  remains  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  45  nunute.s 
remaining. 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  mmutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  I  am  about  to  make  appear 
follow  ms;  the  vote  on  this  amendment 

The  PHISIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  It  IS  so  ordered. 

'  The  It  marks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
wa:  ^  relating  to  the  Federal  financing  of 
the  production  of  poultry  appear  follow- 
ing the  vote  on  the  Prouty-Keating 
amendment  ' 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
ijpst  t!ie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
imanunous  consent  that  there  may  be  a 
quoi  um  call,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  tmie  for  tiie  quorum  call  shall  not  be 
chai£?ed  to  the  time  of  either  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  .so  ordered  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  1  Mr.  Prouty  i 
and  I  withdraw  our  amendment  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OPT'ICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 


FEDER.AL    FINANCING   OP    PRODUC- 
TION OF  POULTRY 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  on  many  occasions  during  the 
past  admmlstratlon  I  criticized  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  pourmg  out  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  new  poultry  houses  and  to 
finance  the  production  of  broilers,  layers, 
and  turkeys,  especially  at  a  time  when 
those  agriculture  products  were  In  over- 
supply. 


Today  I  want  to  discuss  how  the  new 
administration  not  only  has  continued 
this  absurd  practice  but  also  during  the 
past  12  months  has  more  than  doubled 
the  rate  of  these  loahs.  Last  year 
through  six  different  lending  agencies 
millions  of  dollars  were  poured  out  to 
finance  the  Increased  production  of 
bioiIei\..  turkeys,  and  commercial  eggs. 
with  the  lesult  that  they  have  brought 
this  industry  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 

During  the  past  year  poultry  products 
have  been  selling  at  record  low  prices 
ihe  price  of  broilers  at  the  farm  level 
ha.s  ranged  as  low-  as  10  to  14  cents  per 
pound  with  the  price  of  eggs  at  a  cor- 
respondingly low  figure,  and  turkeys 
.■^old  at  the  lowest  price  during  the  past 
2Q  years,  with  the  result  that  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  lost  by  the  Ameri- 
can farmers.  During  recent  weeks 
broiler  pnces  at  the  farm  level  have  im- 
proved and  today  are  at  a  profitable  level, 
but  the  danger  of  renewed  trouble  looms 
unless  the  cause  is  removed. 

The  reason  for  these  extremely  low 
prices  of  1961  was  overproduction  of 
turkey.s.  broilers,  and  laying  hens.  Nor- 
mally when  prices  of  poultry  products 
are  below  the  cost  of  production  a  cur- 
tailment m  the  output  automatically  fol- 
lo'.ss  but  thl.s  lime,  notwithstanding  the 
record  low  prices  and  heavy  losses  beinx 
sustained,  the  poultry  industry  continued 
to  operate  at  record  capacity  levels. 

Unable  to  understand  this  failure  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  func- 
tion normally,  .--ludies  have  been  made 
both  at  Industrial  and  governmental 
level.s  There  are  many  in  Government 
and  some  out  of  Government  who  are 
cUin«  last  year  s  plight  of  the  poultry 
industry  as  proof  that  this  segment  of 
our  American  agriculture  can  no  longer 
function  under  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
ttm  but  that  the  industry  will  now  be 
forced  to  ask  for  Government  supports 
and  Government  controls  over  its  pro- 
ductive capacity  Several  top  adminis- 
tration official.^  a.'e  today  gleefully  refer- 
ring tx)  last  years  plight  of  the  broiler 
and  turkey  farmers  as  further  evidence 
that  their  plan  of  complete  Government 
controls  over  all  segments  of  American 
agriculture  is  the  only  answer. 

But  before  we  abandon  the  free  en- 
terprise system  and  begin  advocating 
further  extension  of  Government  con- 
trols I  think  we  should  first  determine 
what  was  responsible  for  last  year's 
plight  of  the  industry  and  its  failure  to 
make  its  own  readjustment  in  produc- 
tion. I  am  not  overlooking  the  poultry 
industry  s  own  responsibility  when  it 
failed  to  bring  its  production  under  con- 
trol, but  there  were  other  contributing 
factors  over  which  industry  had  no  con- 
trol. 

Today  I  call  attention  to  one  major 
factor  over  which  the  farmer  had  no 
control  and  which  accounted  to  a  large 
degree  for  the  low  prices  received  by  the 
American  farmers  for  broilers,  turkeys, 
and  eggs,  and  that  was  the  activities  of 
the  VS.  Government  itself. 

Last  year  while  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture was  shedding  his  crocodile  tears 
over  the  plight  of  the  poultry  farmers 
we  find  there  were  six  different  lending 
agencies  of  the  US.  Government  ac- 
Uvely  soliciting  loan  applications  from 
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the  American  farmers  and  urging  them 
to  build  new  poultry  houses  and  thereby 
expand  their  production.  During  1961 
representatives  of  these  six  Government 
agencies  were  scouring  the  country,  urg- 
ing the  farmers  to  build  new  poultry 
houses  and  Increase  their  production 
with  Government  money.  The  result 
was  that  during  the  first  6  months  of 
1961  nearly  twice  as  much  Government 
money  was  loaned  for  the  construction 
of  new  broiler  houses,  new  laying  hen 
houses,  and  for  the  production  of  both 
broilers  and  turkeys  than  was  loaned 
during  any  preceding  year. 

These  same  agencies  are  today  still 
pouring  out  taxpayers'  dollars  to  finance 
the  expansion  of  this  overcapacity  In- 
dustry at  a  rate  of  double  that  of  any 
preceding  year.  The  agencies  making 
these  loans  are  as  follows:  Federal  Land 
Bank,  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks,  Production  Credit  Associations, 
Cooperative  Banks,  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration under  title  I,  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

There  are  only  two  possible  explana- 
tions of  this  absurd  situation  wherein  we 
find  the  U.S.  Government  deliberately 
pouring  money  into  an  already  overex- 
panded  industry  at  a  time  when  the  pro- 
ducers are  already  going  bankrupt  as  a 
result  of  low  prices.  One  explanation 
could  be  that  it  represents  sheer  bureau- 
cratic stupidity  and  the  other  is  that 
this  is  a  part  of  a  planned  program  of 
the  New  Frontier  bureaucrat  to  bank- 
rupt the  American  farmers  if  necessary 
to  force  them  into  a  situation  where  they 
will  have  to  accept  Government  con- 
trols and  allotments. 

Most  certainly  the  argument  advanced 
by  some  of  the  bureaucrats  in  these 
agencies  that  they  are  trying  to  arsist 
the  little  farmer  over  the  present  de- 
moralized market  situation  cannot  be 
supported  by  the  fact:  for  examp'.e.  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  loans  that 
were  made  were  in  the  $50,000.  $100,000, 
and  sometime  million-dollar  class. 

First,  I  shall  describe  just  a  few  of 
these  loans  made  by  one  of  these  agen- 
cies, the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks: 

In  1961  one  loan  of  $65,000  was  made 
for  the  construction  of  laying  henhouses 
in  New  Jersey.  In  Missouri  a  $67,096 
loan  was  made  to  finance  the  production 
of  broilers,  while  In  Ohio  a  loan  of 
$59,095  was  made  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  house  for  layers. 

I  cite  four  loans  In  Indiana :  Loan  No. 
302  represents  a  Government  loan  of 
$1,300,000  that  was  made  in  1960  to  an 
individual  to  be  used  for  the  production 
of  broilers,  and  in  1961  we  find  that  the 
same  individual  borrowed  another 
$300,000  from  the  same  agency.  An- 
other so-called  small  farmer  borrowed 
$304,900  in  1960.  and  in  1961  he  came 
back  for  another  $232,450.  all  to  be  used 
to  expand  his  production  of  broilers. 
Several  other  loans  ranging  from 
$330,000  down  to  $60,000  were  extended 
in  the  same  area.  Whether  the  1960 
loans  were  all  paid  back  or  whether  part 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  1961  loans  were 
used  to  make  such  payments  Is  not  an- 
swered in  the  Government's  report. 
They  are  described  as  separate  loans,  but 


In  any  event  they  Indicate  the  manner 
In  which  the  Government  haa  been  pour- 
ing taxpayers'  money  out  In  an  endeavor 
to  encourage  further  expansion  in  this 
troubled  industry. 

A  further  list  of  some  of  the  loans  in 
excess  of  $50,000  that  were  made  in  In- 
diana to  finance  the  Increased  broiler 
and  layer  capacity  of  that  State  are  as 
follows : 

lat  half  1961 
1960;  Jan.l-Julyl 

$330.000 $60,000 

$1.  800.000 .- 800,000 

•304,  000--. 232,460 

$106,  190 126,277 

$128.  144 99,642 

•70.000. 

Do  not  overlook  the  Important  point 
that  each  time  new  capacity  for  1,000 
broilers  Is  constructed  it  means  at  least 
3,000  additlorial  birds  per  year  for  the 
market.  Each  house  can  produce  at 
least  three  crops. 

In  California  during  the  first  half  of 
1961  alone  approximately  $3  million  were 
furnished  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  two  of  these  lending  agencies  to 
build  new  poultry  houses  for  layers  and 
to  finance  production  therein.  "The  most 
of  the  loans  by  these  two  particular 
agencies  were  in  excess  of  $50,000  each. 
As  examples  I  list  10  of  these  loans: 

1961 
Loan  No.:  Amount 

$75,700 

79,400 

1101 56. 500 

1101 62.987 

1105 90. 620 

1106 79, 905 

1107 56. 040 

1108 150.000 

1109 125.865 

1110 243,382 

The  extra  eggs  and  broilers  that  were 
produced  in  these  new  poultry  houses 
built  with  Government  money  certainly 
were  a  major  contributing  factor  in  the 
low  prices  for  broilers,  turkeys,  and  eggs 
last  year. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  States  in 
which  large  loans  were  made.  For  ex- 
ample: There  were  eight  loans  made  by 
this  agency  in  Georgia  during  the  past 
several  months  ranging  between  $50,000 
and  $150,000,  all  of  which  were  for  the 
purpose  of  building  new  broiler  houses 
or  to  finance  the  increased  production  of 
layers.   Those  loans  are  as  follows : 

I960 

Loan  No.:  Amount 

101 $106.  993 

102 60,  800 

103 60,000 

104 _  92,000 

105 100,  000 

Jariuary-July  1961 

Loan  No.:  Amount 

106 $60,  000 

107 65,  000 

108 ^ 150,  000 

A  farmer  in  Wisconsin  borrowed  $54,- 
530  to  build  a  new  house  for  layers.  An- 
other farmer  In  Oregon  borrowed  $60.- 
000.  and  another  farmer  In  the  State  of 
Washington  borrowed  $58,000,  all  for  the 
construction  of  new  houses  for  layers. 
In  Texas  they  list  a  $60,659  loan  for  a 
new  broiler  house,  and  In  Arkansas  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1961  one  agency  made 
three  loans,  $63,000,  $67,600,  and  $100,- 


000  to  finance  increaaed  broiler  produc- 
tion in  that  area.  In  Alabama  one 
farmer  borrowed  $70,000  in  1961,  and  an- 
other borrowed  $419,080  in  I960  and 
$390,000  In  1961  to  build  new  broiler 
houses  and  to  fliuuice  expanded  produc- 
tion. 

In  1960  one  fanner  in  Delaware  bor- 
rowed $130,800,  and  In  1961  he  borrowed 
another  $64,000.  while  another  farmer — 
loan  No.  1502— borrowed  $119,500  In  1960. 
This  latter  individual  borrowed  another 
$69,500  in  1961  all  for  production  of 
broilers  or  turkeys. 

In  Maryland  a  total  of  $5'/2  million 
was  poured  out  In  1960  and  1961  by  two 
of  these  agencies  to  expand  production 
of  broilers  and  turkeys  in  that  State. 
Maryland  loans  ranged  from  $60,000  to 
over  a  million  each.  To  emphasize  that 
these  loans  were  not  to  finance  small 
farmers.  I  cite  some  of  these  loans  which 
were  made  for  increasing  the  broiler 
production  in  Maryland: 

1990 

Loan  No.  Amount 

1401 $455.  000 

1402 960,  000 

1403 1,  357,  500 

1404 164,  000 

1405 285, 000 

1406 460, 500 

January^uly  1961 

Lcxin  No.  Amount 

1401 $260.  000 

1402 540,  000 

1403 60,  000 

1404 107. 400 

1405 195,  000 

1406 208,  600 

Altogether  this  one  agency,  the  Fed- 
eral Intermediate  Credit  Banks,  in  one 
18-month  period  made  63  loans  through- 
out the  country  totaling  $12,490,233. 
This  total  includes  only  those  loans 
which  were  in  excess  of  $50,000. 

I  was  unable  to  obtain  the  complete 
statistics  showing  the  total  amount  of  all 
the  millions  which  have  been  poured  out 
by  overly  enthusiastic  bureaucrats  as 
they  scoured  the  country  urging  the 
farmers  to  take  the  Government  money 
and  expand  their  production  of  broilers, 
turkeys,  and  laying  hens.  But  the  statis- 
tics which  have  been  obtained  clearly 
show  that  this  loose  Government  money 
has  been  and  is  today  still  being  poured 
out  at  double  the  rates  of  any  previous 
year. 

For  instance,  a  sample  check  of  loans 
made  by  another  agency,  the  Federal 
land  banks,  shows  that  in  the  calendar 
year  1969,  it  made  361  loans  totaling 
$1,712,472  for  the  construction  of  new 
broiler  houses  with  a  stated  capacity  of 
3,968,210  broilers.  In  the  first  6  months 
of  1961  this  same  agency  made  499  loans 
totaling  $2,290,984  for  the  construction 
of  new  broiler  houses  with  an  increased 
capacity  of  4,621.222  broilers.  There  is 
no  indication  that  loans  made  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1961  were  at  any  lower  rate. 
This  same  agency,  the  Federal  land 
banks,  in  1960  made  129  loans  totaling 
$915,607  for  the  construction  of  new  lay- 
ing hen  houses  with  a  stated  capacity  of 
528,000.  In  the  first  6  months  of  1961 
this  agency  made  133  loans  totaling 
$1,195,109  for  the  construction  of  more 
new  lajrlng  hen  houses  with  the  stated 
capacity  of  693,210. 
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A  special  report  designated  Loans 
PlnaiKlng  Poultry  Houses"  by  the  inter- 
mediate credit  banks  lists  loans  for  the 
calendar  year  1960  as  follows:  901  loans 
totaling  $4,437,157  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  new  broiler  houses  with  a 
capacity  of  8,819,300  broilers;  then  dur- 
ing the  first  6  months  of  1961  they  made 
961  loans  totaling  $4,129,036  likewise  for 
the  construction  of  new  broiler  houses, 
with  a  capacity  of  another  7,251,380. 

Dviring  this  same  period,  1960,  this 
same  agency,  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks,  made  454  other  loans  total- 
ing $3,557,306  for  the  construction  of  new 
laying  hen  houses  with  a  capacity  of 
2.400.500;  then  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1961  they  made  446  more  loans  total- 
ing $3,672,478.  again  for  the  construction 
of  new  houses  for  layers,  which  further 
increased  capacity  by  2.375,300 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration,  a 
third  Government  agency  working  over- 
time to  get  rid  of  taxpayers'  dollars  in 
an  area  where  the  money  is  certainly 
not  needed,  has  likewise  been  making  its 
contribution  toward  bankrupting  the 
American  poultry  farmers.  In  the  cal- 
endar year  1960,  this  agency  made  98 
loans  to  build  new  poultry  houses  for 
expanded  broiler  production  and  another 
56  loans  to  finance  the  production  of 
broilers  therein.  These  loans  totaled 
$545,805  and  $111,770.  respectively 
These  building  and  production  loans  re- 
sulted in  increased  capacity  of  broil- 
ers by  2.071,700.  Then  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1961  this  same  agency,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  made  92 
other  loans  totaling  $472,191  to  build 
new  poultry  houses  and  buy  equipment 
plus  another  34  loans  totaling  $76,520  to 
produce  broilers  therein,  with  the  result 
that  by  virtue  of  these  loans  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  broilers  in  the  first 
6  months  of  this  year  was  increased  by 
2.178,000. 

This  same  agency,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  was  also  active  in  help- 
ing to  aggravate  the  already  demoralized 


egg  market.  In  1960  they  made  42  loans 
totaling  $296,455  for  building  new  laying 
hen  houses  along  with  500  operating 
loans  totaling  $1,681,340,  to  produce  lay- 
ers therein.  The  result  was  that  under 
these  loans  the  Farrners  Home  Adminis- 
tration increased  the  total  capacity  of 
layers  by  83,266.  In  1961  this  agency 
was  still  going  strong  pouring  out  Gov- 
ernment money  with  another  $1,149,288 
being  loaned  to  increase  laying  flocks  by 
an  additional  52.600  hens 

But  this  was  not  all.  three  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  were  making  similar 
efforts  toward  encouraging  the  Amer- 
ican farmers  to  borrow  Government 
money  and  increase  the  production  of 
turkeys,  broilers,  and  eggs,  all  of  which 
were  already  in  a  state  of  oversupply. 

For  the  most  of  1961  broilers,  turkeys, 
and  egt;s  were  all  selling  at  prices  re- 
sulting in  substantial  losses  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer"?  During  all  this  period  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  other  ad- 
ministration offlcials  were  shedding 
crocodile  tears  for  their  plight,  yet  we 
now  find  that  it  wa^  the  Government  it- 
self which  was  deliberately  pouring  out 
millions  in  an  effort  to  accelerate  the 
bankruptcy  of  this  industry  This  was 
not  an  accident,  nor  can  it  be  chart^ed 
off  a.s  sheer  stupidity  It  was  for  no 
oLlvr  purpose  than  to  force  the  industry 
to  beg  the  Government  to  take  it  under 
its  umbrella  of  price  supports  and 
controls 

In  my  opiii.un  and  in  the  opuiion  ci" 
most  of  the  industry,  price  support.-, 
or  Government  controls  over  production 
ait^  noi  the  answer  to  the  pioblems  of 
thr'  poultry  industry  Ii^.  fact,  the  i^rent- 
e.st  contribution  that  tiie  Fed(;;il  Gov- 
ernment couJd  make  toward  a.ssi.siHv 
the  American  poultry  farniei.s  today 
would  be  to  stop  pouring  Government 
money  into  the  mdustiy  to  finance  it.-. 
overexpansion 

In  my  opinion,  this  contradictory  ikjI- 
iry  of  the  Government  i.s  not  an  acci- 
dent.    It  is  part  of  a  deliberate  plan  to 
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bring  the  poultry  farmers  so  near  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  that  they  wlU  be 
forced  to  request  and  accept  Government 
supervision. 

Nor  will  this  situation  be  corrected  by 
establishing  another  Government  agency 
to  send  its  representatives  into  the  same 
territory  to  control  production  and  ad- 
minister price  supports 

Let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  only  last 
spring  that  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  publicly  boasted  that  by 
dumping  surplus  corn  on  the  market  the 
Government  could  force  the  price  of  corn 
down  to  levels  where  farmers  producing 
corn  would  be  forced  to  sign  up  under 
the  Government  support  program. 

Tliese  same  power-mad  bureaucrats 
on  the  New  Frontier  are  now  trying  to 
force  the  American  poultry  farmers  to 
seek  shelter  under  the  same  Government 
umbrella  of  supports  and  controls,  and 
unless  they  are  stopped  they  will  bank- 
rupt a  lot  of  farmers  in  the  attempt. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
KEtoRn  reports  from  the  agencies  re- 
ferred to  above 

There  beii^g  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
thi-  Rr(  ORD,  as  follows: 

Farm  CREorr  Administhation. 
W\.s'irigton    D  C  .  Nofcvibrr  2.  1961 

H    <\       J.  iHN    J     Wll  1.1  \M.S, 

r  s    Sfi'.  :te 

m \R  .St.NATiiR  Wii  HAMh  Since  writing  you 
I.  SepK-mber  29  transmitting  the  Infornif - 
Unii  V  11  requMted  in  your  letter  of  August  4 
ptrt,iiiiii](?  Uj  j>jiilrry  loans  made  by  Inatltu- 
ti  in.s  under  our  supervision,  we  learned 
':  1^  '  I  '•  "f  the  b<in'<8  supplying  Information 
iuid  .1'  r  r.rrei  My  Interpreted  one  of  the 
i-.':iis  ii;  thf  request  Due  to  this  mlslnter- 
[irt'.it;  .11  rhp  loans  of  8  borrower*  who  ob- 
tair.el  li.ans  of  more  than  $90,000  for 
p:  .<lui  tion  purposes  only  (no  housing  con- 
siructi'in  Invulvpfii  were  omitted  from  one 
.  .'    iiip   tiibles  furnished   you. 

\\>'    ,ire    I'll.  iiAsiiiR    a    rovlslon    .)f    the    table 
d 
V'ory  Ir'.ilv   >    ur>; 

Hakoi  d  T    Ma.son. 

Acting  Ooverrior 
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Fakm  Credit  ADMimsTRATioN. 
Washington.  DC,  September  29,  1961. 

Hon    John  J    Williams. 
US    Senate  i 

Deax  Senator  Williams:  It  has  taken  us 
somewhat  longer  than  we  expected  to  ob- 
tain the  Information  you  requested  In  your 
letter  of  August  4.  1961.  pertaining  to  poul- 
try loans  made  by  Institutions  under  our 
supervision. 

Figures  shown  on  the  enclosed  tables  were 
furnished  by  the  12  Federal  land  banks  and 
the  12  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks 
and  represent  the  best  available  estimates  on 
credit  for  the  types  of  operations  which  you 
mention. 

The  Federal  land  banks  made  the  follow- 
ing loans  in  excess  of  050,000  for  construc- 
tion of  laying  houses,  construction  of  broiler 
houses,  or  production  therein: 


Sliilc 

Broiler  lious<'s: 

Laying  lien 

JlOUiiCS 

S'lini-  .\nioun  t 
her    j 

N'uin- 

.\ni(innt 

New  JtTM'V 
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PA  (XX) 
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M   1  »57,  89.') 

1 1 
'  1 

5»'i.  8(XI 

Do         

1 

75.  7(X) 

Do       

.:....! 

79.400 

Total 

1 

3  '•     211,900 

Tnited  State? 

1       57, 895 

* 

276,  iXX) 

1  1961. 
»  19<)0. 

A  table  showing  Information  on  similar 
loans  in  excess  of  $50,000  made  by  produc- 
tion credit  associations  is  enclosed. 

The  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  do 
not  make  loans  directly  to  farmers,  but  the 
production  credit  associations  and  other 
financing  institutions  rediscount  with  the 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks. 


On  loans  made  in  excess  of  $50,000,  we 
have  not  shown  the  names  of  borrowers.  As 
in  the  case  of  other  lending  agencies,  we 
consider  this  borrower-lender  relationship  as 
confidential  and  do  not  divulge  such  names. 

The  banks  for  cooperatives  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  tables  because  these  banks 
make  a  loan  for  overall  operations  of  a 
cooperative  and  there  is  no  way  of  deter- 
mining how  much  of  the  loan  might  be  used 
for  any  purpose  relating  to  poultry.  Mr. 
R.  C.  Mahone  of  our  office  talked  with  Mr. 
Ralph  Peters  of  your  office  on  this  subject  on 
August  25. 

As  we  have  assured  you  previously,  each 
application  for  a  loan  Is  carefully  considered 
by  the  loan  committee  of  the  local  associa- 
tion and  by  the  district  bank  involved.  No 
loan  is  granted  unless  experienced  credit 
people  believe  the  applicant  has  a  sound 
business  proposition  and  will  be  able  to 
repay  the  loan  in  an  orderly  manner.  We 
believe  that  this  is  a  sound  procedure. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R.  B.  Tootell. 

Governor . 


1 

.nans  finant 

in  (J  poiillr 

V  housef  I 

y  Federal  land  txinka.  year  1960  and 

period  J  (in  mil  If    ./  '/ 

/.(/  1961 

1 

BroikT  lious»»s 

Laj  uik'  lien  houses 

1  >i'-li  11 1  .iiid  .'^l.ili 

Year  1«»XJ 

January  July  1961                                         Year  1960                                        January  July  IWil 

.N'uinlvr 

Amount 

Capacity 

N'unilH'r      Amount 

1 
Caiiacity    |  Numlior 

Amount 

Ca.'.acity 

Numlx'r 

1 

Amount 

Capacity 

1.  Maino 

1 

$31,000 

40,000 

$8,300 

.V200 

N'ernumt 



i ■ 

1 

2 

9,750 

19,720                  1 

K376 

4,000 

Hliode  Island 

(dnnpcticiit 

1 
1 

$10,000 
3,100 

6,000 
6,500 

1 

1 
4 
3 

4,920 
35,773 
88,600 

2,  ax) 

New  York      ...     . 

1 

12,500 

20,000                  6 

66,035 

23,600 

20,080 

New  Jersey      

65,300 

Total    

2 

13.100 

12.500 

4 

63,250 

79, 7»                  7 

70,410 

27,600 

0 

137,693 

82,  780 

* 

• 
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Broiler  housps 

I.»>-1nf  hrn  housw 

r  'jitriit  inil  .'Ute 

Year  1960 

January  July  1961 

Year  1900 

Jantiary  July  1961 

Number 

Amount 

U4.7a) 

'   IJO.  ill 
1J,(J60 

Capacity 

flo.aoo 

"'21ii,.'iOO 
17.400 

N  timber 

.VryT-.unt        '"iipat-lty 

»8fi.3O0           117,  uno 

21,1(1.1               I2IIK1 

\T  '90            ».l  Crtl 

NumNr 

.Amount 

("aparlty 
45   2110 

1 
Number  1    Amount 

1 

Capacity 

3.   I>nnflylranl»- -    

iH-lawan*     

5 
»" 

5 

4 

31 

2 

1 

30.900 
22.573 

10,  (MH 
IH,  dill) 

\  IrKlnia  

\\.!it  VlrglnJft     

4               21. 78U  .           Jt>.UUO 


1 

4 

8,100 

3^703 

3,000 

11.100 

6 

2U.  4M 

lU.  5oU 

3.SI    7M2 

1 

Xolal                          

43 

;i 
138 

1S7  071 

174.900 

11,  TK) 
JIJK.  IXJU 

i:,  sou 
511. MX) 

2'»4,  wm 

4.N,  (HO 
2^,  I,*"' 

6yo.  txji) 
27,  mi) 

1.183.000 

3.T 

2?< 
178 

4>X  aoi) 

12 

1  1 S,  1 w 

,-,«  Y*) 

91          81 M7 

38  .VU 

3.   Niirth  f'dniUiia 

.-^<  11] til  <  'iipjliiia 

1  \  1    ii«i             2st     •"I 

p.  !i«i             :■    i<ii 

i47.  UOO         l.u.'iUaOO 

4 

14 

8 

4»,,   K«,' 

ID  'mi 

4.S,  IDIIJ 

:i4.  (««> 

f\    'III 
.17   TTt) 
X^  laai 

in,  JUi 

2           10,  goo 

1              2.  .VX) 

13  1            S«,  H)0 

1  1          .V'jno 

7,  imi 

4,  IIOU 

41  lan) 

Kl<irl<la                      

3  44IU 

7fL7tMI 

Tou!          

308 

7W,  2ai  '     1,  l.M,300 

34 

138.400 

17 

W  400 

4.  ri;,io                

Iniliiiiia       

keiUi  rk  V              

i 

.:2,  vhj 

u,uo») 

1                 7,  :tX)  ,              .    Tfi 
J              12.600  ]           ;.,  it*; 

:i 

1 
1 

31  nno 

43.  (««i 

I.  ri«i 

9.0a' 

1',.  '<<> 
13   .Ml 

I    .i«i 
11'  '•«) 

31    jr 

4              3.V  ■«) 

6  I           2K.  WO 

1 

7,  »ll 
13.  100 

3 

21.000 

30,000 

43  IXJ 

1           i  1        6.066  i       10.000 

1            fLjoa 

3  {%*) 

_.'.   'KUl 

'?n  tfm 

T  )t  kl            .       . 

6 

43.  -CO 

I            -■  N^II 

12 

84.700 

11 

23   100 

5.    M,k!  ^11:1      

\1  L-tSlSSl|lI'i 

I.aiiLsi.ui.i     

1()9 
2f> 

.J.K'   ^.t' 

J.-4,  4.'tii 
H"3,  7'JI 

Mt             4H    <ij         1,  1,S5.  171) 

1  •"  3. :          5?J,  eoo 

11 

2 

44.6H.^ 
13.  230 

,',,    III 

27,  445 

5h.  100 

.^7.  44<l 
54,  740 

Tjlil        

135 

(IU0,8fi6 

1.828.130 

ISO 

886.360 

1,734,770 

13 

67. 016 

74.260 

-^  ^  X--  Xr~S  ^z 

6.300 

"    III! 

I'.  (100 
31.300 

It  '•II 
3.260 

16 

8.^,  ,VI5 

112.180 

«    lUln.M.s       

S 
2 

3 

18.300 
16.000 
13.K07 

48.207 

~^  38.300 
18.700 
10.866 

.Mussoi.ri      

,\r^  uis.ks     . 

34 

^5.  .V33 

147,  712 

1 »,  HOO 
341,560 

41/2.360 

1    (100 

4,  i|00 

81.000 

» 

88 

271.275 

TV.  000 
SM.SI3 

3 

5 

14,  .'III 
1'   'JO 

S4,  isn 

r,jt,ii     

48 

233.245 

68 

307.274 

67\8U 

8 

8 

^1  ^1 

7     VTIi'hlKtin       

1 

4    4(») 
KJ.  iIKj 
5A.400 

1 

8.800 

8 
3 

* 

14 

0-    KMi    ,                   JU    -,.1 

W  lacoti.siii 

1                     «    >V1 

.VI  iiui<mit.i        

3 

1 

42.  <53  :           7.V  (MO 

2 
6 

u.  «n 
e«.  300 

N  irlli  I'lk.jU 

21.000 

26.000 

24  (-..yi 

'" 

ToUL. 

8 

68.800 

88.000 

A 

881 43S 

UBlOBO 

10 

81788 

38,790 

33 

1 

%.    lowi                         

1 

30.000 

8.000 

1 

1 

4  too 

l'J.400 

I.IJIU 

1 
3 

"    fUtf) 

South  l^akuw 

3 

33. 5W 

36^080 

iT  ViO  ]                 i..  UUJ 

.Ni'bra.^t[a      .. 







W  yiiuuiii 



*■■'""•■ 

Tijl.il    

1 

aoiooo 

8.000 

3 

33.888 

36,000 

t 

14.600 

1.880 

4 

9    K/ic.sa.1       

* 
1 

'411 
2.UU0 

"1 

2 

' 

Okl;4lii.rn.4  ... 

2 

11,888 

in  880 

.1  ftMj  i           1  Hnn 

('i)li)r»'l'>            . 

New  Mi'iK-o       

1 

5.00U 

260 

ToUl 

2 

11.180 

13L008 

8 

17.334 

7.760 

■1 

3               11,  uuj  I                w  jui 

1(1    T'  i.u*   

4 

ixim 

KOOO 

11 

61   *%i            ti.  089 

8 

K880 

at.  808 

.1                  ,^.  TOO  '                 4.  OKI 

11     .A.-izorirt 

- 

1                  1 

I  Uh           

"**■■**  ■^■■*~ 

N.vi.U    

1 " 

(.'  illfiinurt    

U 

383.400 

121    JUU 

27              ttUOUO  1            2W.  KUl 

T)UI 

18 

383. 4BB 

r.'i  ji> 

27  :       4^2.  nno  1        aw.  9ui 



^ 



.     ---. 

1-'   \:ii«ki       

M'lri.uid     

I  Uih.i            

«^ 

t 

i^oa 

14.008 

1 
1 
2 

\V  uianxlua 

. -. 

i 

3,873 

4,»U 

8.888 

8.100 

4.  flno  1          in  uii 

<ir'i-(i          

1U  «*' 

593. 210 

1    .t!l! 

1 

«  fM^  '          tj  aan 

S 

•1481 

u.aeo 

4 

23.7»4  1 

I'mtfil  states 

361 

1.712.472 

3,968.310 

lOQ         '    »>     11.1        1  mt  1H» 

U8 

918,807 

838,010 

133 

1. 196.  100  1 

Lwif/i'M'i'    ";  pi)u't"j  h.nises  by  proiluction  rr..!,i  .i.,v,j,   ,;;,-,„<   jr,  /    .^A^  r  /Jnanrini;  tn«/i/u<7>n,'»  red: ^counting  <:  .ih  the  t'rdrral  \ntermrdtnte 

credit  banks,  year  iJtiU  and  period  Januari  July  1961 


Broiler  bouiM-s 

Laying  hen  1..  1:  ..s 

Pl»li;it  \\\\  -'t.ilK 

"i  •  ^s  li^flO 

Uuu^y  July  1861 

Y»  jj  lyijo 

J.iiiuary  July  IVOl 

Ntunber 

An»<-'iiiit        Ci(.n.-ity    '  Ninnt^T  '     \:iiniiiit       Capacity 

Ntunbar 

CapacUf 

Niunbar 

Amount 

85.000 

Cap«<:lty 

1     NT  line              . 

3 

$1«.  wl.i 

fV    '00                     *               ti    '  »'■                11   (-^wi 

1 

1 

Nf*   H  »ini  sMre 





\  iTll.Ol.t 

«*  —  >••-*•>«** 



K.'io'le  l<l:in'i      

-— 









.. 

Nr*   >  irk 1... 



1 

83.000 

308 

«' 

la.  21*  1  """     1.'..  -i«i 

Nf*  J'T^y                                                                           1 

1 

8.888 

1.088" 

T.,t..l         

3             16. 916 

aa  MA 

2             3.838 

14.088                1 

6.000 

6 

Ka86 

30.400 

1         _ .  _ 
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1 

'^'ear  1960 

Brolli>f 

houapf! 

I«k.\  in^  ll 

11  llOUSt'S 

1  M^ll  III   lill'l  .-1  llr 

1 

J 

iiiuary   July 

1961 

Y.ar  1960 

Junuiu-y  July 

1961 

.NumlM-r 

IK 
2 
h 
1 

.\mount 

»<>3.(«0 

h.000 

20.  .yw 

2,  7(W 

1    CH|)aclty 

103,000 
13,5Ui 

30,  tiOO 
3,000 

i  .NuinlHT 

'                21 

'» 

10 

1 

1 

j    Amount 

»l(V.,  100 
2\l.000 
47.000 
20,000 

I     . 

Capiulty 

12,  (XX) 
3»1,  ,500 
3X,««0 
y»),000 

Number 

28 

.  —  .  - 

4 
1 

.Amount 

$134,189 

5,566' 
8,200 

Ctttnu'lty 

167, 000 

7,660 

2,5«l 

NuiuU'r  1    Amount 

Capaiity 

2     r.  nii-\  l\.iiii:l   ... 

pi.iw.m'   ... 

\I  iryhiii'l ».. 

\  irv'iii':'   — •-- 

W  i>l  \  iriHtiln     

33 

2 

(149,  314 

"     '15.966' 
3,814 

200,  7(Xi 
4,  81X1 

1 

li.l.il 

26 

124,  AW 
l.m.5.fi22 

27,  wrj 

7.SH.  774 
H,  lUO 

150.  100 

1      1.  H50,  000 
42, 000 

'    i.fifio.ono 

20.  (XKl 

1              34 

3.=.9 

)'i 

144I 

;          t) 

1             511 

1                  5 
1                 14 

!         34' 

i;4>> 

12 
23>« 

1         20-2,  100 

,         tiyo,  044 

I            41,t>47 

fi07,  «.50 

30,700 

'291,  100 

K.'iO,  000 

2K,  (Xkl 

1,  '295,  500 

2»,000 

27 

2S 
.'^5 

147.  889 

176,  ,5ai 

37 

35 
16 
41 
10 

169,028 

116.659 

60.096 

2-28,664 

88,645 

208,  *») 

J    \urth  *  .irniina 

2W 
ti 

l9.^ 
2 

102,  .'^5 
H7.  740 

292,133 
83,855 

78, -200 

,V.,  700 

234,300 

51,750 

-   — 

.-iMilh  (  uriilina 

1  i.<iri:l:i         .      --    

>  liiri'lii           ....           .   . 

31,700 

2-24,600 

52,  WX) 

rnl.il 

498 

1.  MO.  -iUK 

14.  3y2 

.Ml.  3*1.'. 

Ki.  7(p1 

■2»H.  447 

;«<«,  S45 

;4>%4.  I,'.7 
4.S4,  MO 

1(17,  H<#* 

!»4«i,  SU'. 

1     3.  572.  aw 

17.500 
1           7fi.  (100 
i            2.5. 500 
1         215.  WXI 

.534,  9UI 

SSl.KOO 
930,000 
197,  5WI 

1 ,  979,  3<iO 

KOOO 

52.  .500 

I.3«K.  500 



1.4.Stt,0(X) 

1,370.041 

.-19,  700 
9S,  H79 
41.723 

1  .'.9.  407 

;C49,  769 

OM.  779 
H24,  409 
IdS.  h«2 

2.301,500 

.36.000 
113.000 

40.  UlO 
2«)0,5O0 

449,  ,500 

1 ,  37H,  7S0 

1,24.5.500 

19»J,000 

117 

m\  -273 

•267.(113 

•2,'i,'..  ((,4 

224,  4:^;-i 

IVI,  145 

!I28,  -245 

102  3.5! 
278,  241 

4'20,  950 

102 

494,064 

418,  800 

4     (l|l!.i i.. 

In  lliilia    ...I.. 

Ki  iitiK'kv . I. 

1^ 
3 

4<. 

.-17 
14 
32 

1.(1 

29 
3(J 

92,  fKXl 
147,  l,Vl 
K  4.  9KI 

74,  4(XI 

418.  .530 

164.040 
160,495 

24 
54 

H 
31 

118 

;44 

33 

357,  .366 

463,320 

81,282 

134,  081 

9S,  76(J 

221,924 

,59,  6(Xi 

71,600 

Ii.t^il 

til 

1.036,049 

•200,389 
246,  915 

451,  8S4 

.S     \l,ilMriiii                   .           ... 

10 

2ti7,  400 
lt>4.  9.50 

\1  lv-l^--lli|il             ... 

Ix>lll>.l:ill,i ,.. 

59 

1 

-'* 

'I'l.I  ,1 

lu', 

1     1,414.070 

2,814.280 

380,692 

38,720 

33,14^1 

233,961 

3-24,  535 

432,  3.V1 

r, 

*  1   «*^-i 

1.     iiilll"l>       , ... 

1 

....        Ksi 

4.000 

10,200 
,'.34.  735 

64H.tl36 

1. 

28 
42 

23.700 

30,000 

260,  050 

66,825 

94.472 

284,354 

18,  (KKI 

41,300 

205.  1.50 

\tiv-ciiin ,,.. 

.\rk,iii-  t>; 4.. 

5 

HI 

92 

2«,  .-lOl 

523,  ax) 

16,0<X) 
909,000 

14 
37 

Inl.il     

92 

5,51.  501 

925,000 

305,821 

313.750 

56 

445,6.51 

264.  4.-.II 

24 
19 

1 

2 

306,692 

275,  501 

65,0-25 

18,906 

77.  l.'iO 
86,740 
•28,  700 
13,950 

6 

92, 100 

31,01X1 

\s  i.M'iii.sin 4-- 

M  lIlIH'-illtll         .... 

3 
11 

2 

33.  M.'i7 
107,  »vV1 
34.000 

3K,000 

140,500 

7,5,000 

Noriti  1  ),ikiit:i 



I..|;il          ., 

16 

17\8I2 

253,500 

1 

52 

666,124 

•206.  .540 
3,800 

6 

9-2,100 

31  OIXI 

1 

"■      Ii.«,l                           

!                 i 

3 

1-2,500 

_               1 

Miljlli  1  >;ikol;i    J.. 

1           ■   ■   '  " 

Ni  liriu-ika ... 

:::;:::::::::::::::::: : : ::     :          \ 

1                l,'2O0 

1   IIOli 

\\  >iim'.iiu    ... 

:::::i:::::: 

1 ! 

1 — 

"1                              : 1 

'lol^i! 

••-. 

3 

12,500 

3,  8UI 

—  .^=^- 

1.200 

1    UNi 

, 



9    K.m.-i^L'          .     . 

Okl.ilmma ... 

2 

21,025 

45,000 

2 

6«i,  975 

43,000 

2«),450 

15,  (xm 

4  olorii'io             ...*.. 

.\i  v.   M. Aim 

...... 





1.700 

2,0110 

'lot.il      

2 
22 

21,625 
177,405  1 

45,000 
3-29,000 

2 
1 

66,975 

43.000 

-28,150 

17,  OIXI 

624.000 

ll'       'ii'Mi? ....     - 

33 

297,  (fifi 

2,590 

(i2,  ,54X1 

24,030 

8  7,'iO 

1 1      ^riwin:i      

1 

1 

1  t.ih           ,                                                 ! 

1 

1              11.084 

6.  (KXI 

.\.%;iihi                     .           .                         '                                                 1 

' 

t. ll  1(1  »r  Ilia 

M 

97.262 

180.000 

2 

45,000  1 

74,  (XX) 

32 

454,297 

419.096  1 

44           831.022 

490.369 

'I-.it^l 

97,2fi2 

180,000 

2 

45,000 

74,000  1 

32 

464,  -297 

419,09<i  ! 

45            842.  106 

496,  :469 

12     Monl.iiia , 

1 

1 

! 

M.itui ' 1                        1           

:  :::                          i: :::;:: 

W  .islimtrtoii 

1 

4,000  1 

K,000  1 

1 

2              68.530 

2.5,OfXi 

Orfjroii 

1 

21,0(X) 

10, (KX)  ' 

- 

A|...^k.l 

1 

1 

■|"ol;il      

1 

1 

4,000  j 

8,000  1 

1 

21,000 

10,  0<X) 

2 

68,530 

2.5,00" 

rnit.,1  ,-;tatiJ 

901   1 

4,  437,  1S7 

8.  819,  300 

9f.l 

4,  1'2»,  036  1 

1 

7.251,3N0  i 

454 

3.  557.  306 

•2.  400.  .VII 

446 

3.  672,  478 

2.  37.1,  303 

U  S    DxPARTMENT  or  Agkiculture, 

PAKMtxS  HOMt  ADMINIS-nUTION, 

Washington,  D.C..  August  16,  1961. 
Hon    John  J.  Williams, 
V  S    Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Senator  Willlams:  We  are  enclosing 
a  schedule,  requested  In  your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 4.  1061.  showing  the  number  and 
amount  of  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans  to  finance  commercial  broiler  and  egg 


production,  and  the  increases  in  number  of 
birds  resulting  from  these  loans.  Only  in- 
formation for  12  States  is  Included  in  this 
schedule  because  our  experience  in  other 
States  indicated  that  the  amount  of  loans 
for  commercial  poultry  production  was  not 
significant.  We  are,  however,  adding  Louisi- 
ana to  the  list  of  States  from  which  we  ob- 
tain periodic  rep<»t8  on  poultry  financing  by 
o\ir  agency. 


The  enclosed  schedule  contains  the  in- 
formation presently  available  in  the  national 
office.  We  hope  that  the  information  as  pre- 
sented is  satisfactory.  11  you  have  additional 
questions,  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Plotd  F.  Higbee, 
Deputy  Administrator. 


Mi 
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U.S.    Department  or  AGRicri.TrRE      Karmers  Hhmr  Admi.mstratiom 
Loan*  to  finance  commernal  broiler  and  egg  production,  Jan.  1  throu^jh  Dec.  ■*!!,  VM^(^,  and  Jan    1  through  June  J'\  lUOl 

JAN.  1  TlIROt  (JH  DEC.  31.  1MB 


Broiler  pro-hu-tlr.n 


I  KK  i'nxiuctlon 


Ntuiiber  0/ 


ToUi  funda  loaned 


IncrvMt  in  nuait«i 
of  birds  r«r  yw 


Number  ol  iuaiu    ,   1  ul*l  (uu>U  loaned 


ItvcxTute  in  iiunil'«r 
of  tilr'lK  I  ft  \ru 


StBla 


Real 
eaute 

loan  9  fitr 
I'liiM- 

inirs  and 


Ot  emt- 
loaiu 
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AID  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1241)  to  authorize  assist- 
ance to  public  and  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  financ- 
ing the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or 
improvement  of  needed  academic  and 
related  facilities  and  to  authorize  schol- 
arships for  undergraduate  study  in  such 
institutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open   to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  "1-30- 
62 — A."  I  ask  that  the  amendment  not 
be  read,  but  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
readmg  of  the  amendment  will  be  dis- 
pensed with:  and.  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  i.s  sis  follows: 

On  the  first  page,  Una  4,  strike  out  and 
Sch  liarshlp". 

On  page  2.  line  11.  beginning  with  "hold- 
inif  ouf.  strike  out  all  through  "promise 
and  the"  In  line  12  and  In.sert  In  lieu  tliere<jf 
•giving  them  additional". 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  18,  strike 
out  all  throuKh  •college"  in  Une  21  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "through  authorizing 
additional  funds  for  loans  to  students  under 
the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958". 


On  p.ii;e  18  be  Inning  w:th  line  14.  strike 
out  all  through  Une  22  on  pnt;e  28  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  followm^r 

"Tm  E    II     ADarri'^NAL    rrNos    ron    idans    to 

fcTVDENTJ 

"A"i,-ndment  to  title  II  of  the  National 
Deff-n  .r  f  '.'.cation  Art  nf  J958 

■-Sec  201  Sectl'in  201  uf  the  NalluuaJ  De- 
fen.se  Educatmn  Act  if  \:ir>S  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'tOO.O'Xl.OOO  e.ich  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1062  and  fur  the  two 
Bucceedlntf  flsral  years'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
therrof  -fHO  O'X)  O'H)  for  the  fi.scal  year  endlni? 
June  30,  19«2,  $125  OOO.fXXI  for  the  fisoHl  year 
endm-  June  30.  1863.  6140, 000, 000  for  the 
fiscal  year  endini?  June  30.  1364'  " 

On  p.i<e  38.  I  ne  5.  be^'lnnlrig  afUr  the 
perliKl.  sinke  ou:  all  tliruae;h  the  period  lu 
lines 

On   page  4U.  I;:.e   12.  strike   out     II  or". 

On  p.ige  40.  line  13   strike  ..>ut  "20610   or" 

On  pa^e  42  lines  16  and  17  "strike  out  to 
finy  Indiv.dunl  i-ir  ' 

On   paee   42.   lie    19     strike   out 
stLi^nt  to  .1  scholarship," 

On  pa^e  42.  line  21,  strike  out  "rc^jiect  to 
grants  or  loans". 

Strike  out  tiie  iiniendmeut  to  the  title  and 
Insert   In    lieu    th.'reof    the    f.Jlowlng: 

"Anvnd  the  title  so  as  to  read  'A  bill  to 
authorize  a.<?£lEt.'ince  to  public  and  uthcr  r.on- 
pri.iftt  lnstltutv)n.s  of  higher  education  In 
hnancini,'  the  constrxictlon.  rehabilitation, 
or  linpruvenT-nt  of  necdtd  ucidemic  .iiid  re- 
lated f.iclUties.  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
funds  authorized  for  loans  to  students  under 
title  II  cf  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  iy58,  and  to  provide  financial  assist- 


or   p'lr- 


iii.re   t  '   the   Slates   for   the   conitrucllon   of 
pub:.o  roinmunlty  colleges.'  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Ten  minutes.  May  I 
a.sk  how  much  tune  I  have  on  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  30  minutes  on 
his  amendment. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendm.ent  relates  to  title  II  of  the  bill. 
Title  II  of  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written 
contemplates  making  grants  as  distin- 
guLsliL-d  from  loans  to  students  who  wish 
to  attend  public  in.stitutions  of  higher 
UMrning, 

My  ani'iidmcnt  is  tied  into  the  Na- 
ti()n;\l  Defense  Education  Act  of  195R 
The  particular  amendment  which  I  am 
otTering  has  been  before  the  Senate  ani 
H  ai.so  probably  on  three  occasions,  and 
tKJSitivfly  on  two. 

When  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  was  considered,  It  contained 
provisions  for  tlie  making  of  outright 
grant.s  to  induce  students  to  attend  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  When 
that  matter  came  before  the  Senate,  it 
was  proposed  to  change  the  language 
from  grants  '  to  "loans."  On  that  oc- 
casion the  Senate  determined  that  it 
would  be  in  the  greater  interest  of  the 
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country  and  in  the  greater  interest  of 
the  students  if.  Instead  of  mRking  out- 
right grants,  the  aid  were  provided  in 
the  form  of  loans. 

When  the  administration's  bill  went 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  like- 
wise contained  provisions  for  the  making 
of  grants  up  to  $1,000  a  year,  plus  a 
payment  of  $350  to  the  educational  in- 
stitution chosen  by  the  student.  When 
that  subject  was  considered  in  the 
House,  it  was  moved  to  strike  the  loan 
provisions  completely  out  of  the  bill.  In 
the  discussions  had  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  grant  provisions  should 
not  be  adopted.  One  phase  of  the  argu- 
ments made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
was  as  follows:  A  student  who  refuses 
to  attend  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing unless  he  is  given  an  outright  grant. 
Instead  of  a  loan,  in  all  probability  does 
not  possess  the  moral  fabric  to  justify 
making  the  grant  to  him. 

That  raises  a  very  Interesting  query: 
In  our  country  have  we  reached  a  stage 
where  we  say,  in  effect,  that  the  only  way 
by  means  of  which  we  can  induce  our 
youth  to  go  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  is  by  paying  fully  their  tuition? 
Is  that  in  accord  with  what  we  have 
known  as  the  willingness  of  our  youth  to 
work  their  way  through? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  knows  that  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  a  very  siz- 
able sum  of  money  is  being  loaned  each 
year  to  students,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  get  educations  which  are  supposed  to 
be  helpful  to  the  country,  in  giving  It 
greater  security  and  better  defense;  and 
it  is  proposed  to  continue  that  operation. 
How  does  the  Senator  feel  the  advo- 
cates of  the  pending  bill  can  justify  the 
setting  up  of  another  large  sum  of  money 
for  grants  to  students  who  would  be  ex- 
pected to  take  any  course  they  wished 
to  take,  regardless  of  whether  it  had  any 
Impact  upon  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try, while  at  the  same  time  that  we 
granted  them,  free  of  charge,  those  sums 
of  money,  we  would  be  asking  those  who 
want  to  defend  our  country  to  borrow 
money  and  to  pay  it  back?  How  does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  justify  those  two 
contrasting  points  of  view? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  raised  a  very  interesting  and 
Important  aspect  of  this  issue,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  have  loaned  to  such  students, 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  $130  million.  Each  one  of  them  has 
pledged  that  he  will  pay  back  the  money 
that  has  been  loaned  to  him.  But  now 
the  proponents  of  the  pending  bill  would 
say  to  the  other  group,  "We  will  grant 
you  the  money." 

I  should  like  to  know  what  sort  of  an- 
swer we  will  give  to  those  who  have  bor- 
rowed the  $130  million,  when  they  say: 
"We  have  pledged  ourselves  to  take  a 
course  related  to  the  national  defense, 
and  you  require  that  we  pay  back  the 
money."  But  the  recipients  under  the 
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provisions  of  the  pending  bill  are  given 
the  money  as  an  outright  grant 

Mr.  HOU^AND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  again  to 
me? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  asked  the  same  question  that 
I  have  propounded.  I  judge  that — as  in 
my  own  case — the  Senator  from  Ohio 
finds  it  impossible  to  reconcile  those  two 
approaches;  namely,  to  lend  money  to  be 
used  for  national  defense  education  and 
to  expect  the  repayment  of  the  loans  by 
the  American  youths  who  have  received 
the  loans,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
the  other  hand  to  give  money  freely  for 
education  to  other  American  youths, 
without  requiring  or  expecting  any  help 
to  the  national  defense  effort. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  fully  in  what 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  said.  I  re- 
peat that  if  our  youth  have  reached  a 
stage  where  we  cannot  get  them  to  go  to 
college  unless  we  fully  or  substantially 
pay  their  tuition,  we  ought  to  begin  to 
wonder  what  is  wrong  with  what  we  in 
the  Congress  have  been  doing  and  what 
has  broken  down  the  moral  fabric  of  our 
youth,  when  a  young  fellow  says:  "I 
will  not  go  to  college  and  I  will  not  study, 
even  though  I  have  an  alert  mind,  un- 
less you  give  me  the  money  I  need  to 
have  in  order  to  go  to  college." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Aside  from  the  very 
great  di£Bculty  of  answering  the  ques- 
tions which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  says 
will  be  asked — and  very  properly  so — by 
those  who  have  secured  loans  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act — ques- 
tions as  to  why  they  are  not  treated  as 
generously  as  are  these  others — is  it  not 
now  proposed,  under  this  pending  meas- 
ure, to  have  both  systems  operate  at  the 
same  time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  exactly  the 
case.  On  three  occasions  an  attempt 
was  made  to  provide  help  by  way  of 
gifts.  On  each  occasion  there  was  a  re- 
pudiation by  the  Congress  of  that  plan. 
The  National  Defense  Education  Act  is 
in  existence,  and  is  operating;  $130  mil- 
lion has  thus  far  been  expended. 

Now  it  Is  proposed  that  there  be  a 
sort  of  adjimct  under  which  another 
special  type  of  aid  would  be  created.  I 
submit  that  there  carmot  be  any  rational 
support  of  the  proposal  to  have  loans 
made  to  one  group  and  to  have  outright 
grants  made  to  another  group,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  loans 
are  related  to  the  national  defense, 
whereas  the  proposed  grants  or  gifts 
would  not  be  related  to  the  national  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  further  to 
me? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  not  such  a 
two-headed  program  as  has  been  sug- 
gested put  Uncle  Sam  in  the  position  of 
a  storekeeper  who  points  to  certain  goods 
on  one  counter,  and  says,  "I  will  sell 


these  cwnmodities  for  such-and-such  a 
price,  <m  credit,  provided  you  propose  to 
pay.  But  if  you  do  not  want  to  pay,  I 
have  the  same  article  over  here  on  the 
next  counter,  and  I  will  give  it  to  you, 
without  charging  it  to  you  and  without 
expecting  you  to  pay  for  it."  Would 
not  the  pending  proposal  put  our  coun- 
try in  that  precise  rather  ridiculous  posi- 
tion? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Exactly  so.  I  sug- 
gest that  if  the  pending  bill  is  enacted, 
next  year  we  shall  be  asked,  and  in  good 
conscience  we  shall  be  compelled,  to  for- 
give the  debt  of  those  who  thus  far  have 
borrowed  the  $130  million.  At  that  time, 
when  that  group  comes  before  the  coun- 
try and  asks  for  forgiveness  or  asks  for 
treatment  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided in  the  pending  bill,  how  can  the 
Congress  possibly  say,  "We  will  not  listen 
to  you"? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes more. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  subscribe  entirely 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  think  we  csuinot  follow  these 
two  roads  at  the  same  time.  We  are 
often  inconsistent  in  this  body,  but  I 
cannot  ima^ne  our  being  so  inconsistent 
as  to  say  with  one  voice,  "We  will  lend 
you  money  for  education  provided  it 
has  relation  to  our  common  defense," 
and  with  the  other  voice  say,  "If  you 
would  not  take  it  on  that  basis,  we  will 
give  it  to  you  free."  I  see  no  possibility 
of  reconciling  those  two  points  of  view, 
and  for  that  reason  I  strongly  support 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
taken  the  provisions  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  allocated  for 
the  year  of  1962  $90  million,  the  identi- 
cal sum  that  is  in  the  existing  law.  For 
the  year  1963.  Instead  of  allocating  the 
$90  million  as  provided  in  the  existing 
law.  I  have  increased  the  amount  to 
$125  million,  in  other  words,  by  the 
amount  of  $35  million.  For  1964  the 
sum  is  increased  from  $90  million  to 
$140  million.  But  all  of  it  is  made  avail- 
able on  the  basis  of  loans,  and  these 
loans  are  forgivable  if  the  recipient  goes 
to  an  educational  institution  and 
studies  tile  subject  of  teaching  and  then 
enters  into  the  teaching  profession. 

It  is  my  wish  to  liberalize  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  provid- 
ing, as  I  have  said,  $85  million  more 
than  is  provided  in  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  at  that  point  for  one  more 
question? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Is  not  the  figure  of  the 
Senator  on  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  although  $85  million  more 
than  under  the  present  law,  substan- 
tially less  than  the  amount  provided  for 
in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
pending  on  the  calendar? 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE  Yes.  The  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  ex- 
tends into  2  further  years  and  provides 
additional  money. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr  LAUSCHE     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  this  section  remains 
in  the  bill,  can  it  be  said  that  the  young 
person  who  chooses  to  work  and  pay  for 
his  education  will  be  taxed  on  his  earn- 
ings, in  part  at  least,  to  carry  the  bur- 
den of  those  who  are  the  recipients  of 
the  grants  set  up  by  the  dominant  ma- 
chine in  each  State  that  will  srlt'Ct  the 
grantees? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  cannot  see  how  one 
can  escape  answering  that  question  m 
any  way  but  in  the  aflBrmative  The  ont- 
who  is  working,  and  who  shows  the  true 
quality  of  the  "American  kid."  is  tryint^ 
to  work  his  way  through  coUei^e  The 
other  will  be  given  a  gift  of  $1,000.  and 
the  one  who  is  working  will  be  paying  a 
tax  on  what  he  earns,  and,  m  addition 
to  that,  working  his  own  way  through 
school 

Mr  CURTIS  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further.  I  think  sometimes  in  this  body 
we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  rank 
and  file  pay  substantially  all  the  taxes 
Were  we  to  increase  the  tax  rate  .so  that 
all  individuals  making  more  than  $10  000 
of  ordinary  income  were  taxed  at  100 
percent,  we  would  collect  only  about  $5 
billion  a  year — a  small  fraction  of  the 
national  budget. 

Were  we  to  impose  a  tax  of  100  percent 
on  the  ordinary  income  of  individuals 
making  over  $10,000  a  year,  that  would 
bring  in  less  than  $1  billion,  or  only 
enough  to  run  the  Government  a  matt»T 
of  days.  It  is  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people,  because  there  are  so  many  of 
them,  that  pay  the  great  burden  of  the 
taxes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  myself  5  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  My  time  is  running 
away.  I  would  like  to  raise  an  additional 
point  which  we  ought  to  ponder  and  be 
alarmed  about.  The  aircraft  industry 
says  It  cannot  operate  without  subsidies 
The  inland  water  carriers  make  the 
Identical  argument.  The  railroads  state 
they  need  subsidies:  otherwise  they  will 
"fold  "  The  lead  and  zinc  mine  opera- 
tors say  that,  unless  the  Government 
provides  subsidies,  they  cannot  operate 
their  mines.  The  merchant  in  our  coun- 
try states  that  he  cannot  sell  his  goods 
throughout  the  world  because  his  cost  is 
too  high.  Not  a  week  passes  without  the 
argument  being  heard  on  this  floor.  My 
segment  of  business  cannot  survive  un- 
less the  Congresi  pays  me  money  * 

What  has  produced  that  condition^ 
What  u  wrong  with  our  system?  The 
student  tays,  "I  will  not  go  to  college 
unl«as  you  make  me  a  gift  " 

I  want  to  repeat,  we  had  better  ponder 
about  It,  If  there  Is  a  dlfTerence  between 
what  Is  being  produced  In  our  country 
from  what  Is  being  produced  in  other 
countries  by  way  of  scholastic  attain- 
ment, the  difference  results  from  what 


we  are  doing  in  Congre.ss.  We  are  telling 
the  young  fellow,  "Do  not  worry  about 
working  Do  not  worry  about  the  strug- 
gle We  will  dig  into  the  taxpayers 
pocket  and  we  will  give  you  the  money  ' 

I  am  willing  to  lend  money  to  the 
student,  and  I  think  the  youth  of  the 
United  States  does  not  want  any  more 
than  that  He  would  work  his  way 
throuuh  colleuf  if  hf^  could,  but  the  hours 
of  work  and  the  .school  burch-ns  impair 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies.  All  I 
am  asking  is  that  we  lend  him  the  money 
and  then  give  him  a  chance  to  pay  it 
back:  and  if  he  borrows  money  and  uoes 
into  the  teachint;  profe.vsion,  we  will  for- 
give up  to  50  percent  of  th?  loan 

"No:  but  that  :s  not  enough.  '  the  pro- 
ponents ot  the  bill  say.  We  will  mve  it 
to  you 

Well,  we  will  kt  ep  on  uivim;.  but  there 
will  come  a  timt'  when  we  will  not  be  able 
to  mve  and  pfihap.s  that  lime  is  pn-tty 
close  to  being   heit    now 

Two  years  ago  there  was  a  run  on  our 
gold  Our  State  Department  went 
around  the  world  and  bf-:L;t'd  oui  .short- 
term  creditors  not  to  ask  for  tiold  The 
State  Department  was  like  a  banker 
gomy  to  hi.s  depo.sitors  and  .«.ayinL;.  "I3o 
not  ask  for  your  money  I  cannot  give 
It  to  you  ■■  Yet  there  is  subsidy  after 
subsidy  New  ones  are  created:  old  ones 
are  expanded  I  think  that  is  an  error  I 
do  not  think  it  i.>  m  th*-  interest  of  the 
country  I  do  not  think  it  is  m  the  in- 
terest of  our  youth 

That  IS  why  I  ask  that  we  convert 
chapter  2  of  the  bill  from  i; rants  into 
loans,  and  increase  the  amount  of  money 
by  $85  million  It  will  create  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  arul  the  bov  who  ijets  liis  edu- 
cation now  will  pay  back  his  loan,  so  the 
Government  can  lend  it  to  a  boy  tomor- 
row for  him  to  yet  his  education,  and  he 
in  turn  will  pay  it  back  ar;d  the  money 
wi!I   be  loaned  auam 

By  that  course  we  will  build  the  moral 
character  of  our  youth  We  will  con- 
tribute   to   the   .security   of   our   country 

Mr  President,  how  mucli  time  do  I 
have  remaining'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-ICFR  Th.e 
Senator    has    10   minutes    remaining 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  30  minutes 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr  MusKiE 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr  President,  I  rise  in  .sujiport  of  title 
II,  8  1241,  and  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  dLstlngui-nhed  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  support  the  provision  of 
the  bill  providing  a  scholarship  program 
for  needy  and  able  students  who  wish 
to  continue  their  education  beyond  high 
school 

I  suppc^rt  this  provision  of  the  bill  for 
two  reasons  First,  it  recognizes  the 
fundamental  principle  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  young  people  to  secure  an 
education  according  to  their  ability  and 
not  according  to  their  station  m  life: 
and.  second,  it  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance to  a  free  society  to  mvest  In  the 


training  of  young  people  to  qualify  for 
the  professions,  and  to  develop  other 
skills  of  importance  to  our  country. 

As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine 
and  as  a  Member  of  this  body  I  have 
said  on  many  occasions  that  I  am  com- 
mitted to  equal  opportunity  in  educa- 
tion for  all  young  people,  regardless  of 
their  geographic  location,  economic 
status,  race,  or  creed.  This  has  been 
the  basis  of  my  enthusiastic  and  con- 
tinuing support  for  legislation  providing 
general  Federal  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary and  .secondary  public  school  educa- 
tion 

I  regard  tlie  propo.sed  scholarship  pro- 
gram as  an  extension  of  that  principle 
to  advanced  education  It  is  in  line 
with  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  College 
Act,  which  has  provided  public  institu- 
tions of  hmher  education.  It  has  a 
precedent  in  the  GI  education  bill.  It 
is  a  logical  extension  of  the  loan  pro- 
lyl.im  under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  MUSKIE  I  am  happy  to  vield 
Mr  HOLLAND  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator reconcile  the  two  programs  he  has 
mentioned:  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  under  which  loans  are  made 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  youngsters 
to  get  an  education  which  presumably 
will  help  our  country  to  be  better  de- 
fended, and  the  program  the  Senator  is 
now  supporting  in  the  instant  bill,  which 
would  give  granLs  instead  of  loans  to 
other  young  Americans  for  any  type  of 
education  they  may  choose  to  obtain? 
How  can  those  two  approaches  existing 
at  the  same  time  be  reconciled  one  with 
the  other'' 

Mr  MUSKIE  I  shall  make  two 
points  in  reply  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida 

F^irst.  I  consider  the  educated  man. 
whether  educated  in  the  sciences  or  in 
any  other  subject,  to  be  a  bulwark  of 
strength  for  a  free  .society.  Second,  on 
the  question  of  reconciling  grants  and 
loans,  this  is  the  thrust  of  the  remarks 
I  have  prepared.  I  hope  the  Senators 
question  will  be  answered  as  my  re- 
marks unfold 

In  1900  only  7  percent  of  those  in  the 
age  group  of  14  to  17  years  were  enrolled 
in  high  school.  By  1952  20  7  percent  of 
those  in  the  18-  to  19-year-old  group 
were  in  college:  by  1960  the  figure  had 
gone  up  to  32  7  percent.  By  1970  the 
opening  enrollment  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  be  from  5  2  to  7  million. 

This  Is  a  reflection  not  only  of  our 
Increasing  population;  it  Is  an  Indication 
of  the  Increasing  Importance  of  ad- 
vanced education  to  our  society  and  to 
our  economy. 

A  modern,  complex,  and  highly  in- 
dustrialized society  requlrea  greater 
skills  and  more  advanced  training  than 
an  agricultural  society.  A  free  society, 
If  It  u  to  compete  with  a  rigorous  and 
determined  totallUrlan  aoclety— and 
this  point  Is  responsive  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida — must  make 
maximum  use  of  iu  available  talent. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MUSKIE  I  am  h.'»ppy  to  yield. 
I  am  limited  in  time,  but  I  yield  again. 


Mr.  HOLXAND.  I  have  only  one  quea. 
tion.  What  Is  the  line  of  demarcation 
made  by  the  Senator  as  between  the 
>oun£;  people  who  would  be  eligible  for 
\:^u&  only  and  those  who  would  be 
eligible  for  grants? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  such  line  of  demarcation.  When  I 
was  a  young  man  I  w^is  one  of  those  who 
was  privileged — and  I  use  the  word 
advisedly — to  work  my  way  through  col- 
lege. My  parents  did  not  have  the 
resources  to  send  me.  I  was  able  to  go 
and  was  able  to  finish  my  education, 
4  years  of  college  and  3  years  of  law 
.school,  partly  because  I  worked,  partly 
because  of  scholarship  aid,  and  partly 
because  of  loans  from  people  who  were 
interested  in  my  future.  I  benefited  from 
loans,  from  scholarships,  and  from  my 
own  labors.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
line  of  demarcation  such  as  that  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator. 

I  continue  with  my  prepared  remarks. 

The  fact  is  that  we,  as  a  nation,  cannot 
afford  to  undereducate  our  youth.  If 
we  do  not  make  maximum  provision  for 
their  education  we  will  be  selling  them 
short,  and  we  will  be  weakening  our 
whole  society. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  pointed  out  in  his  remarks, 
the  Increase  In  population,  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  increase  in 
the  complications  of  education  require- 
ments have  boosted  the  cost  of  ediica- 
Uon  at  a  far  higher  rate  than  the  general 
cost-of-living  increase.  In  the  academic 
facility  loan  provision  and  the  com- 
munity college  grant  provision  of  this 
bill  we  recognize  the  Impact  of  these 
costs  on  the  institutions  themselves. 

The  scholarship  program  recognizes 
the  impcu;t  of  these  increased  costs  on 
the  students  themselves.  Institutions 
and  private  groups  have  made  a  con- 
sistent effort  to  help  alleviate  these  costs 
by  increasing  scholarship  resources.  But 
even  the  average  scholarship  increase  In 
the  past  4  years  of  $63  has  fallen  far 
behind  the  tuition  increase  of  $342  In 
the  same  period,  and  this  does  not  take 
into  account  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
room  and  board. 

There  is  little  value  is  expanding  the 
facilities  of  the  imiversities  and  colleges 
if  we  do  not  provide  some  assistance  to 
able  students  who  may  be  kept  out  of 
school  because  they  do  not  have  the 
funds. 

The  Federal  scholarship  program  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  does  not  supplant  the 
excellent  and  necessary  private  plans; 
it  is  a  supplement.  In  Maine,  for  ex- 
ample, in  1959-60.  there  were  1.901 
scholarships,  averaging  $377,  granted  by 
In.ttltutlons  of  higher  learning  for  a  total 
scholarship  grant  of  $715,825. 

If  enacted  as  m'eMntly  written.  th« 
scholarship  program  wotUd  provide  for 
the  State  of  Maine,  in  flacal  year  1062, 
141  scholarships  totaling  $98,700.  The 
total  for  fiscal  years  1968  through  1966 
would  be  1,058.  or  a  totol  of  $740,600. 
In  addition  to  the  parment*  to  ftudenta, 
the  institutions  they  attended  wotild  re- 
ceive a  grant  of  $350  for  each  acbolar- 
lihip  awarded. 

Two  banc  objections  have  been  raised 
against  the  scholarship  plan  advocated 


by  the  committee  In  S.  1241.  The  first 
objection  Is  that  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loan  program  is  as  tax 
as  we  should  go  In  providing  direct  as- 
sistance to  students.  The  second  ob- 
jection Is  to  the  $350  grant  to  accompany 
each  scholarship  student  to  the  college 
or  university  of  his  choice. 

Implicit  in  the  argtmient  against  the 
scholsu-ship  grant  is  the  assumption  that 
a  student  so  aided  will  somehow  lose  his 
sense  of  initiative.  If  this  were  true, 
then  the  logical  conclusion  would  be  to 
abolish  all  scholarship  aid,  public  and 
private.  I  doubt  that  any  of  my  col- 
leagues are  willing  to  accept  that  con- 
clusion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  our  minds 
that  financial  need  is  an  effective  bar  to 
education  for  needy  students.  As  the 
distingulahed  Senator  from  Oregon  noted 
in  his  presentation  yesterday,  a  study  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education  has 
revealed  that  approximately  60,000  to 
100,000  very  able  high  school  students 
each  year  are  prevented  from  going  on  to 
higher  education  by  financial  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
10  minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  have  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  know  there  are  those 
who  say  that  the  student  who  really 
wants  to  go  on  will  find  a  way,  especially 
through  the  increasing  loan  programs. 
This  Is  a  relatively  easy  observation  for 
those  of  us  who  have  reached  a  measure 
of  financial  security,  and  who  have  real- 
ized the  benefits  of  college  and  univer- 
sity training.  For  us,  looking  back,  the 
investment  would  be  worth  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  came  from  a  family 
of  modest  means.  I  managed  to  get 
through  college  by  woridng,  scholarship 
aid,  and  loans.  I  think  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  make  the  same  sacrifices  today 
that  I  made  too  many  years  ago  to  want 
to  remember — but  I  shudder  when  I  look 
at  the  cost  of  education  today  compared 
with  what  I  had  to  pay  when  I  was  an 
undergraduate. 

Scholarship  aid  for  education  does  not 
reduce  initiative,  Mr.  President.  The  GI 
bill  certainly  did  not  do  so  for  many 
independent  businessmen  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
who  write  to  me  to  express  their  views 
on  Issues  Involving  private  enterprise 
and  the  Government. 

The  modest  scholarships  we  are  pro- 
posing would  not  wipe  out  financial 
problems  for  needy  students.  They 
would  reduce  the  barriers  to  the  point 
where  students  would  be  able  to  sur- 
mount them. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.MORBE.  Z  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Maine, 

Mr.  MUSKUB.  The  answer  to  the  re- 
latod  ooltof  e  rnut  is  a  simple  one.  Here 
again  we  do  not  begin  to  meet  the  whole 
cost.  We  are  saying  to  the  college,  in 
effect,  "We  are  sending  you  an  able  stu- 
dent. We  recognize  that  his  fees  win 
not  cover  the  entire  cost  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  we  are  willing  to  shoulder  a 
part  ot  that  burden."  That  contribution 
is  not  great  enough  to  constitute  dis- 


crimination against  nnnaoH^ia  rs)i  tp 
students,  and  it  will  not  bar  worthy 
students  without  scholarship  aid. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  grandiose 
program.  It  is  a  very  modest  means  of 
(H^enlng  the  doors  of  educational  opt>OT- 
tunity  for  needy  students  who  have  the 
desire  and  the  capacity  to  advance  their 
education,  but  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  would  be  barred  from  that 
education  because  they  lack  the  f  imds. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  supi)ort  the 
farsighted  recommendation  of  the  La- 
bor and  Welfare  Committee  for  a  schol- 
arship program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  speech. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. May  I  have  the  cooperation  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.   MORSE.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  a  yea  and  nay 
vote  on  the  amendment  in  any  way  in- 
terfere with  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ordering  of  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  does  not  preclude  the  order- 
ing of  the  yeas  and  nays  on  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendmmt. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  been  heard  in  this 
debate.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  pass  the  bill  on  to  the  other  body. 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  a  conferee  on  the  bilL 
I  joined  in  drafting  the  bin.  I  am  deeply 
convinced  that  it  is  the  right  prescrip- 
tion for  American  higher  education.  So 
I  rise  with  all  respect — because  I  have 
the  deepest  regard  for  my  colleagues 
who  feel  the  other  way — ^to  support  the 
scholarship  provision. 

I  like  very  much  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschx]  stated 
regarding  the  tests.  I  am  sorry  that 
for  the  moment  he  Is  not  in  the  Cham- 
ber. But  he  said,  in  a  very  moving 
speech,  "What  does  the  youth  of  the 
United  States  want?"  I  add  to  that 
statement,  "What  does  the  United  States 
want?" 

I  think  the  youth  of  the  United  States 
want  the  best  opporttmity  in  life  which 
the  cotmtry  can  afford.  I  think  what 
the  United  States  wants  is  the  greatest 
utillxation  of  its  greatest  resource,  to 
wit,  its  youth,  espeeiany  in  as  critical 
an  hour  as  this.  As  much  as  we  do  not 
like  it,  whether  it  is  in  production  or 
in  education,  in  foreign  aid,  or  in  any 
other  field  and  much  as  U  may  irk  us, 
the  fact  is  that  we  are  engaged  In  the 
greatest  international  competition  man- 
kind has  ever  known.   This  is  essentially 
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a  competition  in  technology  Whether 
It  Is  a  competition  in  weapons,  a  com- 
petition in  production,  or  even  a  com- 
petition of  the  social  order,  we  are  faced 
fundamentally  by  a  competition  of  tech- 
nology. We  know  that  the  whole  level 
of  our  human  resources  mu.st  be  uraded 
up  in  an  educational  sense.  We  know 
that.     We  are  sure  of  it. 

I  have  iftcently  been  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  probably  the  most  distin- 
Kuished  aspect  of  the  whole  Soviet  so- 
ciety IS  Its  drive  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. Therefore,  when  we  legislate  here. 
instead  of  getting  into  a  frame  of  mind 
that  we  are  in  a  period  of  norniaicy.  I 
think  we  must  get  ourselves  in  a  frame 
of  mind  that  we  are  in  an  emernenry 
That  is  what  we  are  leKislatuu:  on— an 
emergency.  So  as  much  as  I  sympathize 
with  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mr  MuskieI.  that  the  pro:?ram 
is  a  modest  one — and  it  is  a  modest  pro- 
gram— I  say  it  is  unnecessary  to  base  the 
argument  upon  that  point. 

The  argument  in  my  opinion  shmild  br 
based  upon  the  pouit:  Are  we  legi.slatinkr 
adequately  to  meet  an  emergency — the 
emergency  in  higher  education — becau.se 
of  the  great  challenge  to  our  fundamen- 
tal mstitutions  that  we  face,  and  because 
I  think  most  of  us  are  convinced  that 
one  of  the  prime  answers  to  that  chal- 
lenge lies  in  the  field  of  higher  education 

By  that  standard.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  is  an  indispensable  provision  of 
the  bill,  and  for  a  reason  revealed  in  the 
very  testimony  which  was  referred  to  by 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr  ProutyI:  The  testimony  of  Presi- 
dent Case,  of  Colgate  University,  which 
is  in  my  own  State.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
he  stated  precisely  the  evaluation  of  tlie 
situation  that  we  must  make  in  this  f.eld 
He  said  that  the  college  administrator 
must  have  in  his  hands  all  the  tools 
available,  including  the  tool  of  scholar- 
ship, the  loan  Instrument,  the  scholar- 
ship tool  of  the  school  lt«elf  and  Its 
alumni,  and  any  other  tools  he  can  ob- 
tain in  order  to  facilitate  the  attendance 
At  college  of  young  people  They  deserve, 
not  in  their  Interest  alone,  but  what  in 
even  more  Important  now— and  I  make 
the  utatenient  with  all  reapect  to  the 
youth  of  our  country— in  the  national 
intrrent  to  go  to  college  The  mont  crlll- 
cftl  ftgure  of  ihUt  entire  debate  U  the  t\u- 
ure  contained  on  pnue  9  of  the  cfmimii- 
leeu  report,  which  »lat<'«  that  each  year 
between  90,000  and  100,000  hiuh  school 
graduates  in  the  top  30  percent  of  their 
claM  failed  to  go  to  college  becaujte  of  a 
lack  of  funds,  and  about  60.000  college 
students  leave  college  for  the  same 
reason. 

For  the  5  years  of  the  program,  we 
are  talking  about  300,000  plus  300.000.  or 
600  000  students  a  year,  or  a  neat  fl«ure 
of  3  million  in  5  years.  That  is  the  mini- 
mum figure  The  maximum  figure  i.s 
5  million  in  5  years  We  are  talking 
about  whaf  We  are  talking  about 
212.000  scholarships  in  5  y»'ars  or  the 
rate  of  roughly  40.000-plus  a  year 

Mr  President,  that  is  the  way  in  which 
to  evaluate  the  program  On  that  basis 
the  scholarship  program  is  absolutely 
indispensable,  if  we  are  to  have  any 
balance  in  the  bill  at  all     From  the  ex- 


perience in  my  own  State  of  New  York, 
which  in  terms  of  per  capita  ability  to 
maintain  higher  education  is  probably 
at  the  very  top  rank  of  our  country,  in 
terms  of  size 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senators   5   minutes    have   expired 

Mr  JAVITS  May  I  have  1  additional 
minute  and  I  shall  finish 

Mr  MORSE  I  viold  1  additional 
minult . 

Mr  JAVITS  In  my  own  State  of  New 
York,  we  would  receive  atxiut  4  000 
.scholarships  a  year  out  of  the  program 
at  the  maximum  That  figure  is  to  be 
cumparfd  with  the  21.381  which  are 
awarded  now  It  is  to  be  compart-d  with 
the  6  noo  which  the  State  of  New  York 
Itself  awards  today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmrnt  is  c«'rtainly  making  a  very  mf)d- 
fst  contribution  to  the  aggre^atr  edu- 
cational picture  in  the  Stale  of  New- 
York  as  an  example,  and  that  obtains 
throut;hout  the  country,  perhaps  not  as 
advantageously 

I  concludr  my  statenunt  on  this  pro- 
posal: We  are  laborin'-r  on  hi^'her  edu- 
cation under  the  dread  gun  of  a  chal- 
h'nye  to  freedom  second  to  none  m  the 
world  I  think  most  of  us  are  convinced 
tiiat  hiaher  education  represents  oni'  of 
the  keys  to  answer  that  challenge  Wr 
are  making  the  most  modest  and  rea- 
-onable  approach  to  what  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  do  m  a  balanced 
program  for  hmher  education  as  demon- 
strated bv  the  actual  tUiures  m  mv  own 
State  So  I  believe  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated.  I  thank  my  cf)l- 
league  for  yieldint; 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  fr  jm  New  York  for  his  able 
speech 

Mr  President,  how  much  time  remains 
on  my  side  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Appiox- 
iinately  6  minutes 

Mr  MORSE  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  portion  of  the  President  ."» 
me.HAage  of  today  dealing  with  ft.H.ni»iancc 
to  higher  education 

There  being  no  obJ*»ctlon  the  excerpt 
»a»  ordered  to  be  prlntrd  In  the  RtcoUD, 
a<i  follow*, 

II    Ai»«l»T4M(r  ro  HioMKii  Rui  I  4Tii«M 
In   ih«  U*i    jy  Uny*    b*ttt\  lt->ua«*  ot  ("O. 

hUli*f  oUii'uii./ri  U)  Uia  (ulailmem  nf  our 
iiiitKMi.il  atid  ttit<«rn4(i.>tiat  rB«[><>iiai>)ilirir« 
Iticr#H»iti(j  •iiidrtu  erirolUririita  in  tliU  de<  - 
dil«  *ri  [)l<n'i«  H  »tiil  greut«r  hurden  oti  ..iir 
liutituf  u.ri-.  uf  huher  edufaiuin  than  thai 
imjxmrcl  L>n  our  elern*iii.ir>  and  •r<-oiidary 
■»•  lUK  .»  wherf  the  c>ml  of  t-ducatlon  per  itu- 
deni  u  only  a  rriittlon  h«  much  R«twr«n 
laoo  .md  ly70  it  is  exj>«c(ed  that  college  en- 
roUmeiita  will  double,  and  that  our  Ujta\ 
annual  operatini?  expenditures  for  ex[>andnu 
and  impDvinx  higher  education  niu.st  in- 
.^r''<iae  2'^   times  or  by  nearly  »10  billion 

In  irder  to  accommodate  this  increiuse  in 
enrollment.?,  the  Office  of  Education  estl- 
m.ites  that  nearly  »22  billion  of  college  facU- 
iries  win  ha'  e  Uj  be  built  during  the  1960& 
three  times  the  construction  achieved  in  the 
last  10  yeiu-s  The  extension  of  the  c«)llev?e 
housine  loan  program — with  a  $\  .5  biUlon 
loan  authorlz«itlon  t,>r  5  years.  ena<'ed  a* 
paj-t  of  the  Hou-sinn  Act  of  1961  iis.> urea 
Federal  supp.Tt  for  our  colleges'  urgent  resi- 
(lenti.il    needs       I  am    hopeful   thai    the   C.  .n- 


l?ref8  wUl  this  m<jnth  complete  Its  action  on 
leui.'latlon  to  as.slst  In  the  bulldlnR  of  the 
even  more  imj><jrt-;an  and  urgently  needed 
.11'  ult'niu'  f.icihties 

But  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
stre.s.s  that  bulldlnjirs  alone  are  not  enough 
In  our  demiii-rary  every  young  person  should 
h.iw  an  equal  opportunity  Uj  obtain  a 
higher  education,  regardless  of  his  station  m 
life  or  financial  means.  Yet  mfire  than  400  - 
000  h;Kh-.sch(jc)l  seniors  who  graduated  m 
tin'  upper  half  of  their  classes  lust  June 
f.ii'.od  to  enter  college  this  fall.  In  this 
gr^up  wore  200  OiMi  who  ranked  In  the  upper 
:J()  percent  of  their  cla.ss.  of  whom  one-third 
to  one-half  failed  to  go  on  to  college  prin- 
cipally becau.se  of  a  lack  of  finances  Others 
lack  the  necess.iry  guidance.  Incentive  or 
the  opportunity  to  attend  the  college  of  their 
choice  But  whatever  the  reason,  each  of 
these  40  OC(J  s'uclcnts  represents  an  ir- 
r 'pl.ire.ible  loss  tn  the  Nation 

Stident  loiitis  h.ive  been  helpful  to  many 
But  they  offer  neither  incentive  nor  as- 
sistance to  tho.«e  students  who.  by  reason 
of  family  or  other  obligations,  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  ijo  deeper  Into  debt  The 
average  cost  of  hmher  education  today- -up 
nearly  90  percent  since  1950  and  still  rising- - 
I.s  m  an  excrsE  of  $1  T.so  |M'r  yrar  per  'tudent. 
■  r  $7  fio<J  for  a  4-year  course  Indu.strlous 
students  can  earn  a  part  f>f  this-  they  or 
their  families  can  b<irrow  a  part  of  It-  but 
one-half  of  all  American  families  had  In- 
ciinios  below  $5,600  in  I960 — and  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  borrow  for  example.  ♦4.(XMj 
for  each  talented  son  or  daughter  that  de- 
serves t<i  go  to  college  Federal  scholarships 
providing  up  to  81  0(W  a  year  can  nil  part 
of  this  K,ip  It  Is  mortviver  only  prudent 
economic  and  sticlal  policy  for  the  public 
to  share  part  <jf  the  costs  of  the  long  period 
of  higher  education  for  those  whose  devel- 
I'pment  is  essential  to  our  national  economic 
and  8o<liU  well-being  All  of  us  share  In  the 
benefits     all    should   share   In    tlie   costs 

I  reciimmoi'.d  th:it  thf  full  5-year  lissistance 
r.i  higher  education  pr<>p(x<«al  before  the  Con- 
gress Includtnj?  scholarships  for  more  than 
20<i  000  talented  and  needy  students  and 
coht  of  education  payments  to  their  colleges 
be  ena(  ted  without  delay 

Mr  MORSE  I  thank  the  President 
very  much  for  the  great  strength  he  ha.> 
addfd  to  the  debate  in  the  Senate  today 
in  what  he  has  to  say  I  read  now  onlv 
a  i)ortlon  of  hl.i  statement: 

I  rrcmmend  that  the  full  S-year  asslnf- 
ati.  e  fo  higher  edurnfion  prnp<Min|  before  the 
fMbgrcB*  iri'ludinf  »rhoi»fshlps  for  morr 
ih.»n  300  00<J  tsli'titiKl  und  n««dr  studsnt-* 
..nd  c<mi  of  •durnfiori  piiym*nta  U)  th«ir  fol- 
!•«••    \>0  0hnr\m<i  wiihmit  cUliiy 

Mr  President,  there  U  an  underlined 
pirn  for  action  on  the  part  of  Conurew, 
m  keeping  with  the  utrenmhenlnu  of  the 
whole  fdbric  of  ihih  Republic. 

I  wuh  to  make  thejtc  remarlCH  In  con- 
nectum  with  the  statement*  made  by  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  my  pre- 
pared statement  may  be  Inserted  In  th^ 
Record  at  this  time,  because  In  the  6 
minutes  that  I  have  remaining.  I  can 
only  digest  what  I  have  to  say. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wa*  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th" 
RECoRn,  as  follows: 

STATE.MfcNT    BY     HtNATOK     MoKSE 

I  respect  the  sincerity  and  conviction  with 
which  Uie  dlstlnguUhed  Senator  from  Ohio 
hius  uryed  up..n  the  Senate  this  afternoon  hl.<; 
amendments  with  respect  to  title  IT  of  S 
1241  I  am  constrained  as  ttoor  leader  of  the 
bill  u>  oppose  them  since.  In  my  Judgment, 
they  wotiJd  be  crippling  amendments  In  the 
sense  that  they  would  delete  from  the  pend- 
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mg  bill  a  major  pwrtlon  of  the  President's 
educational  program  which  was  so  clearly  re- 
stated today  In  the  message  we  have  Just 
received.  The  President  has  set  forth  with 
eloquence  and  conviction  the  need  for  title 
II  the  scholarship  provisions  of  this  bllL 
He  has  provided  us  once  again  with  the 
factual  basis  recommendation  which  Is  in 
complete  accord  with  tlie  committee  position 
oi;  the  bill. 

I  oppose  the  Lausche  amendments  on  the 
basis  that,  first,  they  are  not  in  accord  with 
the  President's  program;  second,  the  effect 
if  the  amendments  Is  such  that.  If  adopted, 
niany  of  our  most  able  young  men  and 
women  who  come  from  low-Income  families 
could  not  benefit,  since  they  could  net.  given 
their  econcmlc  circumstances,  afford  to  go 
on  to  college.  Once  again.  I  wish  to  restate 
the  basic  conviction  of  the  committee  that 
the  scholars  selected  by  State  commissions 
under  title  11  of  the  bill,  if  they  are  to 
achieve  their  degrees,  will  need  to  be  In  re- 
ceipt of  the  fcholarshlp  and  also  loan  funds 
and  that  for  most  of  them  these  two  Income 
sources  must  be  supplemented  by  work  while 
attending  school  The  testimony  before  the 
committee,  much  of  which  has  been  placed 
In  the  record  of  this  debate,  clearly  Indicates 
to  me  that  these  talented  young  people  will 
need  assistance  from  all  three  sources  If 
they  are  to  achieve  their  goal.  I  would  again 
remind  the  Senate  that  the  scholarship  pro- 
visions of  S.  1241  are  Intended  not  only  to 
t)eneflt  the  Individual  but  In  the  long  range 
will  constitute  a  most  Important  accession 
to  the  Nation  of  a  most  precious  and  vital 
national  resource.  The  cost  to  the  Nation 
over  the  period  of  this  program  will  be  repaid 
again  and  again  In  income  taxes  made  pos- 
sible by  the  training  these  talented  young- 
sters will  receive 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ments. 

The  last  Lausche  amendment,  insofar  as 
It  strengtheris  the  student  loan  program, 
offers  considerable  promise  of  assisting  ad- 
ditional numbers  of  able  but  needy  stu- 
dents to  obtain  a  college  education.  How- 
ever. In  terms  of  assisting,  encouraging,  and 
Inducing  additional  numbers  of  bright  stu- 
dents from  economically  deprived  homes  to 
enter  college.  It  does  not  measure  up.  For 
many  thousands  of  these  talented  young 
people,  the  high  and  Increasing  costs  of  a 
college  education,  now  averaging  more  than 
$1,750  per  year  or  about  $7,000  for  4  year*. 
la  an  altogether  too  formidable  barrUr  and 
the  prospects  of  borrowing  all  and  mt»i  at 
this  money  Is  not  a  vtry  compelling  Indue*- 
ment  What  Is  ntedKl  U  a  program  that 
would  provide  thm«  young  p«opl«  with  a 
'iDg  up"  on  th«M  co|]«f«  eostt 

It  is.  of  rourM,  r»m$t>n»bl9  to  mpcet  stiflh 
young  ps«^)i«  U)  do  alt  that  they  can  to  help 
th«ms«ivM  Th«  prtjfuHoM  ut  the  Mholar- 
•hip  bill,  providing  u  they  du  sttpemU  aver* 
aging  $700  per  year  to  talented  •tudente 
from  low-lnroma  families,  praetteatly  Insure 
this.  Beholarahip  reelptenu  would  in  al- 
most every  Instance  And  It  neceeMtry  to 
borrow  additional  funds  and  to  supplement 
their  raaources  by  taking  part-time  Joba. 
The  Important  and  ever  ao  crucial  purpoae 
of  the  Federal  scholarship  bill  la  that  It 
would  make  It  possible  for  many  talented 
young  people,  many  coming  from  famlllM 
earning  less  than  $4,000  to  $S,000  per  year, 
to  turn  to  hope  In  their  plana  for  the  fu- 
ture. Moreover,  it  repreaenta  an  opportunity 
for  the  Nation  to  develop  and  Invest  in  Ita 
most  precious  resource,  with  the  assurance 
that  the  Investment  will  be  returned  mani- 
fold. In  Increasing  productivity  and  social 
and  economic  progress. 

The  amendment  poaas  great  problems  for 
the  talented  but  needy  students  who  sim- 
ply cannot  alTord  to  Investigate  the  poasl- 
blllties  for  attending  institutions  removed 
from  their  immediate  vicinities.  For  the 
reasons  I  have   given  I  am  constrained   to 


oppoae  the  amendment  and  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  defeat  the  proposal.  Should  the 
Senator  wish  to  sponsor  an  amendment  In- 
creasing loan  funds  under  title  n  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  at  the  time 
S.  2346  la  on  the  floor,  as  it  Is  now  on  the 
calendar,  further  consideration  could  then 
be  given  to  the  proposal. 

COLLECK    COSTS 

In  many  of  the  State  colleges  and  uni- 
versities "fees"  have  gradually  entered  the 
picture  so  that  there  are,  in  many  of  them, 
required  charges  which  are  equally  costly 
whether  called  tuition  or  fees.  Tuition 
charges,  are,  of  course,  common  to  private 
universities. 

At  the  present  time,  college  costE  in  the 
United  States  are  Increasing  at  a  rapid  rate. 
One  study  recently  analyzed  fixed  (I.e.,  re- 
quired) charges  In  96  colleges  and  unlversl- 
.  ties  over  a  32-year  period.  1928-60.  The 
colleges  were  grouped  as:  public — large, 
small:  private — large,  medium,  for  men,  for 
women.  Prom  1928  to  1960,  tuition  and  fees 
(excluding  nonresident  students  in  public 
universities)  had  Increased  in  public  Institu- 
tions around  200  percent.  In  private  Insti- 
tutions, the  increase  was  much  higher, 
ranging  from  roughly  275  to  350  percent. 
Board  and  room  Increases  were  much  more 
conservative,  from  80  to  125  percent.  The 
significant  thing  about  these  Increases,  how- 
ever. Is  that  roughly  one-third  of  all  the 
dollar  Increase  between  1928  and  1960  oc- 
curred between  1956  and  1960,  or  in  only  4 
years  of  the  32  years. 

One  of  the  most  Important  considerations 
In  relation  to  financial  assistance  is  the 
timing.  Usually  It  comes  too  late  to  offer 
the  hope  which  might  make  a  difference. 
If  It  were  known,  perhaps  even  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  that  those  with  a  good 
record,  good  motivation,  and  a  genuine  need, 
would  not  find  the  door  to  college  closed 
to  them,  more  of  those  with  high  ability 
might  make   the  necessary  preparation. 

In  order  to  achieve  this,  however,  the 
number  of  scholarships  available  would  have 
to  be  increased  substantially,  with  freedom 
of  choice  as  to  Institutions  attended  and 
programs  followed.  There  Is  some  evidence 
that  students  tend  to  take  programs  in 
which  scholarships  are  offered.  The  fact 
that  loans  are  accepted  by  students  whose 
family  Income  Is  low  also  suggests  the  need 
for  at'.dltlonal  scholarships  or  more  low-cost 
local  institutions. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  the 
title  II  echolarehlp  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
oomplemeotary  to  the  fellowship  provlelone 
of  title  XV  of  the  National  Defense  education 
Aot,  At  the  preeent  time  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  le  awarding  echolarthlpe  at  the 
graduate  level  without  requlrlnf  Intereet 
and  without  requiring  repayment  to  etu- 
dente  In  training  beyond  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree level,  ThU  U  a  moet  Important  func- 
tion and  one  from  which  the  Nation  will 
reap  great  t>eneflte  In  the  future,  In  title 
II  of  B.  1341  by  providing  seholarehlpc  we 
are  simply  seeking  to  Insure  that  talented 
boys  and  girls  from  low  Income  families  can 
have  the  opportunity  to  go  to  college. 

I  am  quite  sympathetic  to  the  positions 
ezpreeeed  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  a  meml>er  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  would  point 
out  to  him  that  In  my  judgment,  given  the 
costs  of  college  education  today  we  need  to 
have  scholarships  as  a  base,  full  utilization 
of  all  student  loans,  and  In  addition,  if 
these  youngsters  are  to  achieve  their  goal 
they  must  be  amply  supplied  with  work 
opportunities  while  they  are  going  to  col- 
lege. All  three  of  these  financial  TeBoxirces 
will  have  to  be  used  in  the  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  the  cases  since  by  defini- 
tion the  youngsters  selected  can  expect  no 
help  from  family  resources. 


I  would  point  out,  too,  that  under  title  IV 
of  the  NDEA,  the  fellowship  provision,  that 
cost  of  education  allowance  to  the  university 
Is  Included  over  and  above  the  fellowship. 

I  Include  the  material  contained  In  the 
Senate  report  on  S.  2845,  pages  17,  18,  19, 
and  20,  relating  to  the  title  IV  fellowship 
program  at  this  point  In  my  remarks; 

"TTTLE    IV — NATIONAL    DETENSI    FELLOWSHIPS 

"A.   Existing  law — National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958 

"Purpose:  To  Increase  the  supply  of  well- 
trained  college  or  university  teachers 
through  the  award  of  fellowships,  expansion 
and  Improvement  of  graduate  school  facili- 
ties, and  wider  geographical  distribution  of 
such  facilities  throughout  the  Nation. 

"Provisions:  Under  existing  law,  for  the 
first  year  1,000  fellowships  may  be  awarded 
by  the  Commissioner  and  during  each  of 
the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years,  1,500  additional 
fellowships.  These  fellowships  are  for  pe- 
riods of  study  not  In  excess  of  3  academic 
years  Each  fellow  receives  a  stipend  of 
$2,000  the  first  year,  $2,200  the  second  year, 
and  $2,400  the  third  year,  together  with  an 
allowance  of  $400  for  each  dependent.  An 
Institution  which  enrolls  the  holders  of  fel- 
lowships may  receive  not  more  than  $2,500 
each  academic  year  for  the  cost  of  its  ap- 
proved program  which  Is  reasonably  attrib- 
utable to  each  fellow  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  in  the  approved  program. 

"The  Commissioner  awards  fellowships  to 
individuals  accepted  for  study  In  graduate 
programs  approved  by  him.  A  graduate  pro- 
gram may  be  approved  only  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  institution  and  only  upon  the 
Commissioner's  finding:  (1)  that  such  pro- 
gram Is  a  new  program  or  an  existing  one 
which  has  been  expanded;  (2)  that  the  new 
program  or  expansion  of  an  existing  one 
will  substantially  further  the  objective  of 
Increasing  the  facilities  available  in  the  Na- 
tion for  the  graduate  training  of  college 
or  university  teachers  and  of  promoting  a 
wider  geographical  distribution  of  such 
facilities  throughout  the  Nation;  and  (3) 
that  in  the  acceptance  of  persons  for  study 
In  such  programs,  preference  will  be  given 
to  persons  Interested  in  teaching  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

"Appropriations  now  authorized:  Such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  title. 

"Appraisal:  At  the  conclusion  of  the  next 
academic  year,  140  graduate  echooU  will  have 
received  about  $27  million  In  support  of  the 
graduate  programs  in  which  tbeee  fellows  are 
studying.  The  following  eummary  shows 
the  growth  of  the  program  by  yeart; 

19M-40;  3-year  fellowehlpe  In  373 
graduate  programa 1,000 

1900^1 ;  3'year  fellowetoipe  and  90  1- 
amt  3'year  fellowahipe  In  304  pro- 
grams approved  for  the  lit  time  and 
in  300  programa  approved  in  19M-60 
but  further  expanded 1,410 

1961-03:  3-year  fellowehipe  and  100  1- 
azid  3-year  fellowshlpe  In  304  pro- 
grams approved  for  the  let  time  and 
In  322  programs  approved  In  pre- 
vious years  but  further  expanded —  1,  400 

"In  the  fall  of  this  year  nearly  4,000  na- 
tional defense  fellows  will  be  studying  In 
680  different  programs  at  149  Institutions, 
In  preparation  for  college  teaching  careers. 
Thus  far.  institutions  In  all  States  but 
Nevada  and  Alaska  have  participated  In  this 
program. 

"There  has  been  very  great  interest  In  the 
graduate  fellowship  program.  In  the  first 
year,  1,040  proposals  were  received  for  new 
or  expanded  graduate  programs  Involving 
over  6,000  fellowships.  This  compares  to 
the  272  proposals  finally  approved  and  the 
1.000  fellowships  awarded.  In  1960-61,  918 
proposals  were  received  for  S370  fellowships, 
of  which  406  programa  were  approved  and 
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1.500  fellowships  awarded  For  the  academl': 
year  19«l-<ja.  948  proposals  were  received  for 
5.060  fellowships,  of  which  536  programs  were 
approved  and   IJKW  fellowships  awarded. 

"Title  IV  Is  having  a  oonsklerable  Influence 
cin  tha  growth  of  graduate  education  In  a 
number  of  States  which  have  produced  no 
or  very  few  doctoral  graduates  in  the  past 
few  years. 

"The  University  of  Idaho,  ftr  example,  pro- 
duced no  doctorates  In  1958-59.  but  In  1961  - 
62  wKl  have  44  national  defense  feihiws 
studying  In  9  approved  programs  Simi- 
larly, the  University  of  Mississippi  produced 
only  7  doctorates  In  1958-59.  but  :.-i  1961  62 
lU  graduate  school  will  have  Jl  graduate 
students  studying  for  their  dootoratea  with 
national  defense  graduate  fellowships  In 
3  programs.  Nationally,  w^  And  that  10 
States  which  produce  the  fewest  d<x;tor<ites 
have  profited  relatively  the  most  from  the 
title  IV  program,  while  8  of  the  States  which 
produce  the  most  doctorates  were  amon^  the 
10  States  which  have  profited  relatively  the 
least. 

"B  Sational  Drfenxf  Education  Act  A'nr'-.d- 
ment  of  1961 
■'Amendment  and  extension  The  bill 
would  amend  the  act  to  place  the  title  IV 
program  on  a  continuing  basis.  The  prob- 
lem which  title  IV  Is  designed  to  meet  wU! 
continue  to  exist  In  the  foreseeable  future 
and  will  continue  to  be  one  of  major  propor- 
tions. However,  support  for  the  training  of 
teachers  at  the  graduate  level  cannot  indefi- 
nitely continue  on  the  basis  of  the  iward  of 
fellowships  only  In  connection  with  new  or 
expaiuled  programs  In  graduate  schools. 
Modifications  of  the  title  are  required  In  or- 
der to  permU  qualified  gradu.ite  students  to 
taJie  training  In  existing  graduate  prngr.ims 
and  thus  to  forward  the  purpose  of  the  title 
as  stated  above 

"Graduate  fellowships  Accordingly,  the 
bill  would  Increase  the  number  of  new  fel- 
lowships authorized  U)  be  awarded  each  yeiU- 
to  5,000.  with  up  to  2.500  of  such  fellowships 
to  be  a*a'ded  to  Individuals  In  connection 
with  new  or  expanded  graduate  programs  as 
under  the  present  act.  The  remainder  of 
the  awards  would  be  made  to  individuals 
who  have  been  accepted  for  graduate  study 
In  any  university. 

"The  amendment  would  require  that  In 
granting  fellowships  under  this  program 
preference  shall  be  given  the  persons  who.  in 
writing,  express  their  Intention  to  teach  in 
Institutions  of  higher  education  or  In  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools,  upon  comple- 
tion of  their  graduate  program. 

"The  effect  of  these  amendments  would  be 
to  Increase  further  the  availability  of  fellow- 
ships, thus  contributing  to  our  national  poo! 
of  highly  trained  teachers.  The  granting  of 
2,500  additional  fellowships  In  existing  in- 
stitutions where  present  facilities  are  ade- 
quate should  further  be  of  great  assistance 
In  meeting  the  current  college  teacher  short- 
age Moreover,  the  award  of  fellowships  to 
persons  who  need  but  1  year  of  assistance  to 
complete  their  program  of  study  could  pro- 
vide an  Immediate  reserve  of  capable  Indi- 
viduals who,  with  this  aid,  could  become 
better  qualified  teachers 

"Fellowship  stipends:  Under  a  committee 
amendment  to  this  title,  stipends,  not  in 
excen  of  »3.800.  would  be  paid  to  the  re- 
cipient of  the  fellowship  award  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Commissioner.  An 
addlUonal  amount  of  »400  would  be  paid  to 
such  recipient  for  each  dependent  Recip- 
ients of  the  limited  number  of  postdoctoral 
fellowships  which  It  Is  anticipated  will  be 
granted  could  be  paid  up  to  to.OOO  as  deter- 
mined by  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 
and  would  likewise  receive  >400  for  each 
dependent. 

"Pajments  to  InrtltuUons:  Another 
amandznent  would  proTlde  a  uniform  pay- 
ment to  tnstltuUona  ot  ta.SOO  per  year  for 
each  fellowship  in  a  new  or  expanded  grad- 


uate program  and  a  payment  of  97  000  for 
each  of  other  fellowships.  The  purpose  of 
making  such  payments  to  Institutions  la  the 
same  as  in  the  National  Defense  Kducatlon 
Act  of  1B56:  namely,  to  reimburse  the  Insti- 
tutions for  a  portion  uf  the  cost  of  tlie  edu- 
cation of  the  fellow  who  Is  attending  the 
Institution  with  Federal  assistance  Testi- 
mony presented  to  ti^e  Conimlttee  Inillc.iled 
that  the  average  ctjst  to  a  gradu.ite  .'ichcjol 
for  the  training  of  an  Individual  graduate 
student  was  above  the  f.gvires  set  In  r.h<f,  leg- 
islation The  l.iTgpr  payment  f>r  new  ar.d 
expanded  program.s  is  Intended  to  meet  the 
higher  costs  to  the  graduate  sch  xls  estab- 
lishing new  or  expai'-dlng  gradu.ite  f.iriutles 
'  In  this  n  innec'ion  ibe  eomtnlttpe  wl.shetl 
to  empha.^lze  lt.s  belief  that  In.itlt  utlons  of 
higher  education,  attended  by  a  fellow  se- 
lected for  the  program,  shrnild  {""''vlde  the 
.'ervlces  of  their  grad'iate  schixils  to  such  fel- 
lows without  charge  An  amendment  In- 
serted by  the  committee  seeks  to  acconi- 
pll.sh  this  objective  by  providing  th.it  the 
payment  to  the  Institution  i  which  flows  to 
the  Institution  by  virtue  of  the  attendance 
of  the  fellow  and  is  conditioned  upon  his 
attendance  thereat)  shall  be  reiluced  by  t.'ie 
amount  of  tuition  c'lurged 

"Commlt'ee  r  imment  up- in  fellowship 
progrims  The  c>'m.mirtee  has  noted  with 
much  conrern  th.at  the  (JfTce  <>{  Education 
h.ts  been  auth'rl/lng  the  approval  of  grad- 
uate program.s  and  the  award  of  fellowships 
under  this  title  In  alm.o.'t  nil  field  n:  aca- 
df>mlc  endeavor 

".\pprov.il  h.us  been  given  In  a  number  "f 
ca.ses  to  fellowships  In  subject  matter  field.* 
whl'"h  the  commit 'ee  ha.s  Kre.at  dlfTlculfy  in 
reconciling  with  the  na'lonul  defence  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation  In  the  committee 
view  pr"ktra.m.s  relating  to  areas  for  which 
a(lvai.ce<l  det^ees  siirh  as  electorate',  in  the- 
>lr>gy  are  awarded  or  In  disciplines  such  a-s 
home  econ-'iml'-s.  are  quite  unrelated  to  the 
P'irp-)«es  of  the  ac» 

■  It  Is  the  belief  of  the  ommlttee  that 
aw-ird.i  under  this  authority  should  reflect  a 
concern  for  the  Nation's  most  urgent  needs 
for  highly  trained  manpower  to  meet  its 
national  defen.se  needs  The  committee  has 
therefore  taken  two  steps  designed  to  give 
clear  direction  to  tlie  c'ommi.-.,sU)ner  of  Kdu- 
catlon ■ 

"1  It  has  speclfli-dlly  excluded  from  eli- 
gibility fellowshlpis  for  graduate  study  at  a 
school  or  department  of  divinity  or  religion 
i>r  graduate  study  of  a  religious  or  the».U>gl- 
cal  nature 

"2  It  has  Inserted  lanifuage  limiting  the 
fellowships  to  study  m  such  subjects  as  the 
CommLssloner  finds  are  Important  to  the 
national  defense  and  which  are  consistent 
with  the  declaration  of  policy  In  section  101 
"In  thus  restrlctlUR  the  C'dmml.s.sioner  of 
Education,  the  committee  does  not  intend 
Ui  Imply  t.^at  only  a  very  narrow  selection 
of  courses  is  related  to  the  .strength  of  the 
Nation.  On  the  contrary,  the  committee 
believes  that  the  strength  o{  the  Nation 
rests  slKnlMcantly  upx)n  overall  excellence  In 
colleve  and  university  faculties  In  the  hu- 
manities and  social  sciences,  as  well  as  In 
ii-lence.  uialhematlcs  enRliieei  hi^.  and 
modern  f nel^tn  languaijes.  Indeed,  a  well- 
educated  scientist  or  linguist  Is  In  need  of 
exposure  to  excellent  Instruction  In  fields 
other  that  his  specially  However,  the 
committee  believes  that,  In  the  light  of  the 
general  objectives  of  this  act.  expenditures 
4lu)uld  be  concentrated  in  those  fields  of 
study  -sciencc.s.  enkiineerlnt?,  hum.mltleo, 
and  social  sciences  which  are  closest  to  the 
defen.se  need^  of  the  Natl<;n  Ttie  preparv- 
tlon  of  colleee  teachers  In  history,  economics, 
and  government,  for  example,  is  more  di- 
rectly related  to  a  stroni?  system  of  under- 
graduate training  to  meet  the  Nation's 
defense  manpower  needs,  than  are  graduate 
projorams  l.i  folklore  or  church  music 

"TTie  title  would  also  be  amended  to  per- 
mit  the  appointment  of  new  fellows   to  re- 


place those  who  have  resigned.  This 
amendment  would  provide  opportunity  for 
maintaining  the  program  at  full  strength 
and  for  aiding  additional  numbers  of  wor- 
thy individuals  who  have  demonstrated 
competence  In  their  graduate  programs  " 
Mr    President.  I  call  attention  to  these  five 

{*ol  I  i  ts 

1  The  committee  bill  Is  designed  to  assist 
students  who  are  so  In  need  of  assistance 
»hat  the  loan  fund  Is  not  enough.  These 
students  are  not  now  In  college  and  will 
n<  t  be  able  to  enter  college  without  scholar- 
ship a.sslstance 

2  There  Is  n^re.it  disparity  in  present  dis- 
•r:butl.)n  of  s<-holarshlp  funds.  Three  per- 
cent of  the  colleges  control  34  percent  of  all 
.'.lipge  scholarship  aid  Four  States  ( New 
Y  irk  Illinois,  California,  and  New  Jersey) 
K'r.mi  94  percent  of  all  State  scholarship  as- 
si.st.mce      The  Ci.mmlttee  bill  la  designed  to 

•  '.unteruct  this  unequal  distribution  by  es- 
tablishing a.s  a  pil(.t  model  a  Federal  scholar- 
ship prokjram  In  every  State. 

3  Colleges  have  already  projected  lending 
ueetl.s  under  tlie  student  loan  program  at 
lc\eU  above  those  recommended  In  the 
La  use  he  amendments  These  loan  funds  are 
ilesUned  to  provide  partial  asalstance  fur 
students  wlio  have  some  support  from  other 
resources 

4  TiKlay  the  average  scholarship  award  is 
under  $400  per  year,  while  the  average  cost 
lit  education  has  increased  to  nearly  il.7oO 
p«  r  biudent  per  year 

5  The  average  family  Income  for  1960  was 
approximately  $5,700,  while  the  average  cost 

>f    a    year    at    college    In    1061-63    Is    nearly 

•  1  70<)  ITie  cost  of  attending  college  has 
Increased  and  will  continue  to  Increaae  at  a 
r.iff  :a.ster  th.m  the  annual  Increase  in  family 
Income  each  year 

Mr  MOfl^E.  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
say.  first  of  all.  that  we  must  look  at 
this  program  as  a  package  program. 
The  Seruitor  from  Ohio.  I  respectfully 
.'ay,  i.s  picking  out  an  Item  here  and  an 
Item  there.  We  have  presented  a  pack- 
age proRram  for  support  to  higher  edu- 
cati<in.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
st)me  of  his  colleagues  who  are  opposed 
U)  me  on  this  issue  have  been  talking 
about  $1,000  scholarships.  I  say  to  the 
S«'nate  that  $1,000  scholarships  will  be 
a-s  scarce  as  hens'  teeth.  The  figure  for 
.«icholarships  will  average  somewhere  be- 
tween $400  and  $700.  How  can  we  pos- 
sibly get  25,000  scholarships  out  of  the 
total  amount  authorized  if  we  are  goinp 
to  give  $1,000  scholarships? 

Tliat  is  the  maximum.  Most  of  the 
.•scholarships  will  not  be  $1,000  scholar- 
•ships  They  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $400  and  $700  scholarships.  We  are 
not  talking  about  thousand -dollar  schol- 
ar.ships. 

Mr  Pre.sident,  we  are  talking  about 
the  young  men  and  women  who,  we  find, 
come  from  homes  so  poor,  where  the 
economic  need  is  so  drastic,  that  there  is 
not  any  chance  for  these  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  to  go  to  college. 

It  is  all  right  for  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  argue  that  if  these  boys  and  girls 
have  the  intelligence  and  stamina  that 
characterized  our  generation,  they  would 
go  to  college,  just  as  we  did.  The  fact 
i.s  that  there  were  thousands  of  students 
in  our  own  generation  who  were  not  able 
to  go  to  college  because  they  had  eco- 
nomic problems  to  consider.  The  fact  Is, 
also,  that  today  the  cost  of  a  college 
education  has  gone  up  by  more  than 
three  times  w  hat  it  was  when  the  Senator 
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from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
went  to  college. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  group  of 
.students  who  will  be  encompassed  in  the 
bill  and  who  will  otherwise  be  denied  a 
college  education.  If  this  should  occur, 
America  will  suffer  as  well  as  these  stu- 
dents because  we  will  have  wasted  the 
precious  brainpower  of  students  that 
.should  have  been  developed  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent. 

No  one  can  argue  with  me  in  terms 
of  economy.  No  one  can  argue  with  me 
in  terms  of  putting  a  price  tag  on  this 
whole  proposition.  The  fact  is  that  we 
are  dealing  here  with  young  men  and 
women  who  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
these  scholarships  and  who  otherwise 
would  never  see  the  inside  of  a  college 
classroom. 

I  wish  to  take  my  next  point.  The 
money  provided  will  not  be  enough  in 
itself,  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
go  to  college.  It  wiU  be  enough  to  help 
them  make  the  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  will  have  a  chance  of  going 
to  college.  I  say  that,  because  in  addi- 
tion to  the  scholarship  money,  they  will 
have  to  borrow  morvey  to  go  to  college, 
and  they  will  have  to  go  to  work.  I  was 
a  teacher  for  21  years,  and  I  have  seen 
some  tragic  cases  of  young  men  who  had 
to  work  manually  far  beyond  their  phys- 
ical ability  In  order  to  try  to  carry  their 
.schoolwork.  Of  course,  I  admire  that 
kind  of  courage  and  tliat  kind  of  char- 
acter. However.  I  say  it  is  wasteful.  It 
is  much  better  if  we  can  keep  them 
working  in  the  library,  if  we  can  keep 
them  working  in  liie  laboratory. 

There  has  been  some  talk  this  after- 
noon about  the  fact  that  we  are  going 
to  make  loans  to  some  students  under 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  and 
that  we  are  going  to  have  grants.  Well, 
we  dc  that  now.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  under  the  fellow- 
ship program  of  the  existing  law,  under 
National  E>efense  Education  Act,  we  give 
grants  up  to  $2,000  Ln  first-year  fellow- 
ships. There  is  nothing  new  about  this 
proposal.  We  are  already  granting  fel- 
lowships to  graduate  students,  but  not  to 
undergraduate  students.  These  students, 
as  I  say,  will  have  to  borrow  money  in 
addition  to  the  money  they  will  receive. 

I  wish  to  talk  now  about  scholarship 
grants.  My  frieml  from  Ohio  knows 
that  corporations  of  America  and  foun- 
dations give  grants.  God  bless  them 
for  it.  I  wish  they  would  double 
them  or  treble  thetn.  They  are  grants. 
They  are  not  loans  The  overwhelming 
proportion  of  the  scholarships  donated 
today  by  business  are  grants,  not  loans. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  a  loan  pro- 
gram. However,  I  say  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  that  when  we  get 
the  National  Defen.se  Education  Act  bill 
before  the  Senate  to  increase  the  amount 
of  money,  I  want  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
to  support  us  in  our  attempt  to  increase 
the  amount  of  money  that  we  have  al- 
ready placed  in  it  for  loans. 

Let  me  point  out  what  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  proposing  to  do.  He  is 
proposing  in  his  amendment  to  increase 
the  present  amount  in  the  law  for  loans. 
However,  it  is  a  smaller  amount  than 
the  amount  that  this  committee  by  a 
vote  of   13  to  2  has  recommended  to 


the  Senate  we  ought  to  adopt.   That  bill. 
S.  2345,  is  pending  on  the  calendar. 

What  we  ought  to  do  is  increase  the 
loan  provisions  for  National  Defense 
Education  Act  over  what  the  committee 
has  already  recommended. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  we  must  look  at  the  totality  of  this 
great  educational  need.  We  must  meet 
it  by  way  of  loans.  We  must  meet,  it 
by  way  of  fellowships.  We  must  meet 
it  by  way  of  grants.  We  must  do  all 
of  these.  We  cannot  justify  the  waste 
that  we  are  now  guilty  of  in  regard  to 
the  brainpower  of  this  country. 

There  is  no  greater  opportunity  for  us 
to  strengthen  the  security  of  this  country 
than  we  have  this  afternoon,  by  voting 
to  add  some  Federal  scholarships  to  our 
wholly  inadequate  educational  effort  in 
this  country. 

I  now  would  like  to  put  my  fellow 
Senators  in  my  seat  as  I  go  into  con- 
ference with  the  House.  I  want  to  talk 
about  the  practical  parliamentary  prob- 
lems which  face  anyone  who  is  chair- 
man of  a  conference  committee  when  he 
goes  into  conference  in  behalf  of  the 
Senate.  Each  one  of  my  colleagues  has 
been  in  that  position. 

I  will  be  confronted  in  the  confer- 
ence with  a  House  bill  that  does  not 
have  one  single  cent  in  it  for  scholar- 
ships. There  is  no  scholarship  aid  at 
all  in  it.  The  House  has  eliminated 
scholarships.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  made  a  very  able  case 
today  for  his  higher  education  program, 
and  he  ends  his  plea  to  Congress  with  a 
request  for  support  for  the  scholarship 
provision  in  the  bill  as  it  has  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
come  with  me  into  the  conference  room. 
If  I  walk  into  that  conference  with  an 
amendment,  let  us  assume — God  for- 
bid— of  scholarships  only  in  the  form  of 
loans,  how  much  of  a  chance  do  Sen- 
ators really  think  I  will  have  with  the 
House  in  getting  scholarships  out  of 
that  conference  at  all? 

I  make  a  plea  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  keep  me  in  a  bargaining  posi- 
tion in  support  of  the  Senate.  I  make  a 
plea  that  I  be  kept  in  a  position  where 
I  can  go  into  conference  with  at  least  a 
chance  of  being  able  to  negotiate  with 
the  House.  Senators  have  been  in 
enough  conferences  to  know  how  weak- 
ened I  would  be  if  the  Senate  had 
weakened  the  whole  scholarship  ap- 
proach to  the  educational  needs  in 
higher  education  in  this  country. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  the  Senate 
this  afternoon,  in  the  vote  which  is 
about  to  take  place,  to  defeat  the 
Lausche  amendment.  In  my  judgment 
it  is  inadequate,  because  it  does  not  go 
far  enough,  and  because  it  represents  a 
failure  and  a  lack  of  faith  on  our  part 
to  invest  in  the  brainpower  in  the  young 
men  and  women  of  this  country,  who 
will  be  recipients  of  these  scholarships. 
Let  us  remember  that  what  I  am  really 
proposing  is  a  loan  when  I  propose  a 
scholarship.    It  is  only  a  long-term  loan. 

Senators  ask.  Who  is  going  to  pay  the 
taxes  for  the  scholarship  program?  Let 
me  tell  them  who  it  will  be.  It  will  be 
the  recipients  of  the  program.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  fact  that,  if  we 


give  these  scholarships  and  we  get  these 
students  into  college,  they  then  can  leave 
college  and  earn  money  far  in  excess  of 
what  they  would  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain without  a  college  education.  They 
will  repay  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  in  taxes  during  the  next  15  or  20 
years  after  they  leave  college  100  times 
the  benefits  they  received  under  the 
scholarship  program. 

That  is  why  I  say  this  scholarship  pro- 
gram is  a  true  long-term  loan  program 
which  will  strengthen  the  security  of 
this  Republic. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  closing 
words  uttered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon demonstrate  the  weakness  of  his 
position  and  the  strength  of  mine.  He 
said  the  scholarships  will  be  repaid  by 
the  recipients  in  the  future  through  the 
taxes  which  they  will  pay.  I  submit  the 
repayment  would  be  far  simpler  by  hav- 
ing the  students  borrow  the  money  and 
repay  it  as  a  debt. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  concedes 
that  the  funds  ought  not  to  be  a  grant, 
because  he  argues  that  they  should  be 
paid  back  not  as  a  loan  but  in  the  form 
of  taxes.  If  he  concedes  that  the  funds 
should  be  paid  back,  then  I  respectfully 
submit  that  the  simplest  way  to  do  so 
is  to  pay  them  back  in  the  form  of  dis- 
charging a  loan. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld  to  me  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  only  9  minutes 
remaining. 

Second,  when  he  argues  that  boys  and 
girls  will  not  attend  college  unless  the 
money  is  provided  for  them  as  a  gift,  I 
carmot  agree  with  him.  I  simply  can- 
not believe  that  the  citizenry  of  the 
United  States  has  reached  the  stage, 
as  I  stated  earlier,  that  imless  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  gives  them  the  money, 
they  will  allow  all  of  their  creative  abil- 
ity, all  of  their  creative  mentality  to  go 
to  waste.  I  simply  cannot  believe  that 
to  be  the  fact. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKix]  argued  that  the  bill  will  open 
the  door  for  students  to  go  to  college.  It 
will  open  the  door;  but  the  door  will 
be  opened  for  an  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram next  year  and  the  following  year. 
It  is  a  very  appealing  proposal.  It 
probably  will  invite  votes.  I  suppose  that 
when  election  time  comes  aroimd,  the 
program  will  be  expanded  in  the  quest 
for  those  votes.  Certainly  it  will  op>en 
the  door. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
for  6  years.  I  have  seen  how  the  wedge 
is  placed  into  the  door  and  the  door 
is  opened  a  bit,  and  how  finally  the  train 
goes  through. 

This  is  only  the  beginning.  What  the 
program  will  eventually  coet,  no  one  can 
foretell.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
argues  that  this  is  a  package  deal  and 
must  be  viewed  in  its  totality.  I  agree 
that  it  should  be  viewed  in  Its  totality; 
but  it  should  be  reviewed  In  the  totality 
of  the  problem  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 
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We  have  the  finest  schools  in  the 
world.  We  have  the  students  for  whom 
those  schools  are  available.  Of  course, 
the  number  ol  schools  should  be  ex- 
panded, and  I  am  in  favor  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill  which  will  help  to  build 
them.  We  have  the  students  to  fill  the 
scliools;  but  when  we  seek  to  help  them, 
the  best  way  to  help  them,  in  my  opinion, 
is  to  make  the  program  available  on 
the  basis  of  loans. 

Getting  back  to  the  thought  of  to- 
tality, we  have  provided  $50  billion  for 
the  national  defense  this  year.  The 
budget  is  up  to  $93  billion.  There  have 
been  deficits  in  25  of  the  last  31  years. 
The  purchasing  dollar  has  fallen  from 
100  cents  in  1941  to  46  cents  in  1962. 
There  has  been  a  run  on  our  gold.  The 
request  Is  made  for  the  right  to  borrow 
more  money. 

What  is  the  totality  of  the  proposition? 
The  totality  is  that  we  had  better  recog- 
nize  that  there  is  a  limit  on  how  much 
money  can  be  ladled  out  by  Congress. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  jrleld? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  appreciate  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Senator  in  yielding  to  me.  I 
simply  wish  to  ask  him  a  question  con- 
cerning opening  the  door  of  opportunity. 
Is  it  his  statement  that  his  program 
would  not  open  the  door  of  opportunity 
to  young  people? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  money  is  loaned  to 
student  A,  he  will  pay  it  back.  When  he 
pays  it  back,  that  money  will  be  avail- 
able to  student  B.  When  student  B  pays 
it  back,  it  can  be  loaned  to  student  C. 
That  is  a  aound  basis  of  approach. 

The  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is :  Olve  the  money  to  the  student. 
He  will  not  have  to  pay  it  back  directly, 
but  he  will  pay  it  back  in  taxes  because 
his  earning  capacity  will  be  Increased.  I 
say  that  if  he  can  pay  it  back  in  taxes 
subsequently,  then,  frankly,  it  is  better 
to  ask  him  to  pay  it  back  as  a  loan. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  it  should  be 
stated,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  I 
am  not  arguing  that  a  student's  college 
education  should  be  financed  totally  by 
loans  or  totally  by  scholarships  or  totally 
by  his  own  earnings  or  totally  by  assist- 
ance from  his  parents. 

I  recognize  the  merit  of  loans.  I  bene- 
fited from  them  myself.  I  found  it  pos- 
sible to  repay  them.  But  I  also  benefited 
from  grants  in  the  form  of  scholarships 
from  private  sources.  Perhaps  I  derived 
the  greatest  benefit,  a  benefit  which  the 
Senator  described  so  eloquently  this  aft- 
emoom  from  the  money  which  I  earned 
by  my  own  efforts.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator's  statement  in  that  respect. 

But  I  am  talking  about  what  is  neces- 
sary and  reasonable  for  the  average 
student  of  average  means  to  have  as  a 
financial  program  to  finance  his  educa- 
tion. With  the  increasing  cost  of  edu- 
cation, the  part  which  scholarships  have 
played  in  financing  the  cost  of  education 
for  the  poorer  student  has  diminished. 
The  program  of  the  bill  would  simply 
restore  the  role  of  scholarships  in  financ- 
ing the  program  of  students  to  some- 
thing appmrhnating  the  part  they  pre- 
viously played.  This  will  not  result  in 
an  overtxalanoe  on  the  side  of  scholar- 
ship aid. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rzcord  a  statement 
made  by  Dr.  John  D.  Millett.  president 
of  Miami  University.  Oxford.  Ohio,  sup- 
porting the  proposition  that  adequate 
studies  have  not  been  made  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Federal  provision  of 
scholarships  is  necessary.  The  testi- 
mony appears  at  paye  298  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  D».  John  D    Miluctt,  Presi- 
dent, Miami  Univeesitt,  Oxeord.  Ohio 
rvderai.    scholarships 

Mr  Chairman.  Jf  I  can  best  express  briefly 
the  consensus  among  the  two  associations 
for  which  I  spealL  on  the  subject  of  general 
Federal  scholarships  It  Is  simply  that  they 
do  not  have  a  high  priority  on  the  agenda  of 
needed  Federal  action. 

We  believe  that  scholarships  as  such  are 
Important  means  of  assisting  worthy  stu- 
dents In  attendance  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

We  also  believe  that  unless  funds  are 
provided  to  help  meet  operating  costs  and 
facilities  costs  for  colleges  and  universities — 
other  than  p.vssln^  them  on  to  the  student 
and  his  family  through  tuition  charges — 
there  will  be  no  end  t<.i  the  demand  fur  more 
and  more  scholarships  We  believe  that  if 
the  central  problem  of  sTipport  Is  attacked 
first,  and  attacked  vigorously,  the  need  for 
scholarships  will  be  minimized  rather  than 
raaxtmlzed.  and  that  otherwise  no  conceiv- 
able scholarship  program  will  perform  the 
task,  of  keepmg  educational  opportunity 
open. 

We  realize  that  the  stated  and  central  ob- 
jective of  most  prop)08ed  Federal  scholarship 
programs,  Including  the  administration  pro- 
p>o6al  now  before  your  committee.  Is  to  make 
It  possible  for  the  many  students  of  high 
abUlty  but  limited  financial  resources  to  at- 
tend college.  This  is  a  most  laudable  ob- 
jective. We  doubt  that  the  evidence  exists 
on  which  to  base  a  Judgment  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  accomplishing  Its  purpose 
The  studies  which  are  cited  as  a  basis  for 
the  belief  that  a  high  percentage  of  high 
ability  students  do  not  attend  college  for 
lack  of  funds  are  "national"  studies  based 
on  techniques  of  limited  sampling.  But  we 
do  not  have,  and  the  US.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion does  not  have,  adequate  studies  of  the 
distribution  of  these  qualified  and  needy 
students.  By  this  I  mean  there  are  no  State- 
by-State  studies  covering  the  entire  country 
of  the  percentage  of  high  school  graduates 
who  attend  college  and  of  the  percentages 
of  those  In  various  ability  groupings  who  do 
attend.  On  the  ba.sis  of  such  studies  as  we 
do  have  we  do  know  that  the  percentage  of 
high  school  graduates  attending  college 
varies  greatly  among  the  States  and  reglors 

This  at  least  suggests  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  high  percentage  of  the  able 
young  people  who  fall  to  go  to  college  for 
financial  reasons  may  not  be  fairly  heavily 
concentrated  in  a  few  States  or  regions.  We 
kJiow  that  some  States— including  some  of 
the  most  prosperous  States  -have  made  the 
financial  barriers  to  higher  education  ex- 
tremely high.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  a 
considerably  better  factual  basis  of  informa- 
tion needs  to  be  available.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore we  can  make  sound  Judgments  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  a  Federal  scholarship  pro- 
gram In  accomplishing  Its  stated  objectives. 

Having  said  this,  I  wish  to  add  that.  If  we 
are  to  have  a  general  Federal  scholarship 
program,  the  proposed  legislation  has  cer- 
tain commendable  features.  Its  intent  is 
that  scholarships  go  only  to  students  who 
need  help  to  go  to  college  and  not  to  atu- 


dcuts  who  are  going  to  college  but  need  help 
to  go  some  place  else  to  college.  It  thus 
avoids  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  to 
permit  west  coast  students  to  go  to  the  east 
coast  to  eoUege.  and  vice  versa,  •■  some  of 
o\ir  present  non-Federal  programs  do.  lu 
provision  for  a  flat  grant  to  tb«  Inatltutlons 
of  $350— ratner  than  pnylng  whatever  fee  It 
decides  to  charge — would  have  tbm  effect  of 
helping  out  on  Institutional  costs  without 
having  a  tendency  to  force  up  tuition  charges 
and  thus  making  attendance  more  difficult 
for  nonscholarshlp  students.  It  win  reduce 
the  tendency  shown  In  some  existing  pro- 
grams to  encourage  the  concentration  of  the 
high  ability  studenu  In  a  relatively  tew  In- 
stitutions. So  great  Is  the  concern  on  this 
score.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  la  a  subat&n- 
tial  sentiment  among  educators  to  the  effect 
that  Federal  scholarships  should  be  awarded 
through  educational  institutions  In  order  to 
Insure  that  Federal  action  does  not  greatly 
affect  the  distribution  of  student*  of  high 
ability  as  among  the  various  regions  of  the 
country. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  state  It. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  ProuttI  has  indicated  he 
wishes  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
In  case  the  Senator  from  Indiana  offered 
and  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, which  amendment  would  be  con- 
sidered first  by  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  that 
case  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont,  if  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment, would  be  considered  first  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Would  the  discussion 
of  that  amendment  also  precede  the  dis- 
ciission  of  the  amendment  offered  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  Sena- 
tor having  the  floor  could  speak  on  either 
amendment  he  desired,  but  the  vote  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  would  take 
precedence  over  any  substitute. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  it  would  in  no  way 
Jeopardize  the  discussion  or  the  vote 
upon  the  amendment  offered  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Seiuitor  please  state  his  question  again? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  I  understand,  the 
Chair  has  ruled  that  if  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  sut)stitute  were  offered 
at  a  later  time,  and  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  were  proposed,  that  would  in  no 
way  jeopardize  the  consideration  or  the 
discussion  of  the  amendment  which 
might  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  although  the  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  would  take  precedence  so 
far  as  time  and  a  vote  are  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  It 
would  not. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  I  propose  to  offer  two 
amendments  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  a  substitute  for  the 
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amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  Do  I  correctly  understand  ttxat 
the  vote  would  first  come  on  the  ammd- 
ments  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  that  after  that  amend- 
ment had  or  had  not  been  perfected  by 
such  amendmentji,  the  vote  would  then 
come  on  the  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARTKK  Debate  on  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont would  take  precedence  over  debate 
on  the  amendm(;nts  I  have  previously 
submitted,  would  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  Sena- 
tor having  the  fl(X>r  could  debate  either 
the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  or  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  or  botli,  if  desired,  but  the 
vote  would  first  come  on  the  perfecting 
Keating-Prouty  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendments  identified  as  "2-3- 
62 — A,"  which  previously  have  been  con- 
sidered as  amendments  to  the  bill.  I 
ask  that  my  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc,  as  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendments  subcommitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  HARTKK  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendments  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendments  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  will  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  submitted  by  Mr. 
Haktks  are  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  31,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  3,  line  34,  before  the  period  insert 
a  ccHnma  and  the  following:  "and  through 
a  program  of  loan  Insurance  for  students  in 
higher  education". 

On  page  37,  between  lines  5  and  0,  Insert 
the  following; 

"rmjt    IV — BTxwarr    loan    iNstnuiNcz   rom 

BTUUEMTB    IN    BIGBKB    KDirCATIOir 

"Part  I—Short  title 
"Short  Title 

"Section  401.  Thla  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1901'. 
"Part  II — Loan  iriruranee  for  student  loans 
"Authorization 

"Sk.  411.  For  the  pxirpoae  of  facilitating 
loans  to  students  in  institutions  of  higher 
education,  such  institutions  shall  be  insured 
by  the  Commissioner  ogtdnst  losses  on  loans 
made  by  them  to  suoh  students  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1SM)3.  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  if  made  upon  the  conditions 
and  within  the  limits  apeclfled  In  this  part. 
The  total  principal  amount  of  new  loans  to 
students  covered  by  Insurance  under  this 
part  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $100.- 
000.000.  The  Commlasloner  may.  If  he  finds 
it  neceasary  to  do  eo  in  order  to  assure  an 
eqiUtable  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  this 
part,  assign,  within  such  maximum  amount. 


Insnrance  quotas  applicable  to  eligible  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  or  to  States 
or  areas,  and  may  reaaaign  unused  portions 
of  such  quotas. 

"Limltatlona   on   Individual  Loans   and  on 
Insurance 

"Sbc.  412^  No  loan  or  loans  by  one  or  more 
Inatltutlons  of  higher  education  In  excess  of 
91,000  In  the  aggregate  to  any  single  student 
In  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  covered  by  Insur- 
ance luuler  this  part,  nor  shall  the  aggregate 
Insured  unpaid  principal  amount  of  loans 
made  to  any  student  exceed  $5,000  at  any 
time. 

"Source  of  Funds 

"Sec.  413.  Loans  made  by  Institutions  of 
higher  education  In  accordance  with  this 
title  shall  be  Insurable  whether  made  from 
the  funds  of  the  institution  or  from  funds 
held  by  the  institution  In  a  trust  or  similar 
capacity  and  available  for  such  loans. 

"Eligibility  of  Student  Borrowers  and  Terms 
of  Student  Loans 

"Sec.  414.  A  loan  by  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  shall  be  Insurable  under 
the  provisions  of  this  part  only  If  made  to 
a  student  In  such  institution  who  devotes 
essentially  full  time  to  educational  work  In 
accordance  at  such  Institution,  as  determined 
by  such  Institution,  and  if  evidenced  by  a 
note  or  other  written  agreement  which  (1) 
provide*  for  repayment  of  the  principal 
amount  of  such  loan  In  Installments  each 
quarter  or  lesser  period  beginning  (except 
In  the  event  of  default  in  the  payment  of  In- 
terest, or  In  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  in- 
surance premiums,  or  other  default  by  the 
tMROwer)  within  one  year  following  the  date 
on  which  the  student  ceases  to  devote  ee- 
sentlally  full  time  to  educational  work  In 
attendance  at  any  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, (2)  la  made  without  security  and 
without  endoraement,  except  that  if  the  bor- 
rower im  a  minor  and  such  note  or  othnr 
written  agreement  executed  by  him  woxild 
not,  under  the  applicable  law,  create  a  bind- 
ing obllgatlcm,  either  sectirity  or  endorse- 
ment may  be  required.  (3)  requires  full 
repayment  of  the  principal  with  interest 
within  not  more  than  ten  years  after  the  date 
on  which  the  first  Installment  of  principal 
beoomes  due,  (4)  provides  for  lntere>st  on 
Buch  loan  at  a  per  annum  rate  not  exceeding 
434  per  centum  on  the  unpaid  balance  and 
accrued  Interest,  but  payment  of  Interest  ac- 
cruing prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  first 
instaUmcnt  of  principal  becomes  due  may 
be  postponed  tintU  after  such  date,  (5)  en- 
titles the  student  borrower  at  his  option  to 
accelerate  repayment  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  such  loan,  and  (6)  contains  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part  and  with  the  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant 
to  this  title  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  to  such  loan,  including,  at  their  op- 
tion, a  provision  requiring  the  borrower  to 
pay  to  the  Institution,  In  addition  to  prin- 
cipal and  Interest,  amounts  equal  to  the  in- 
surance premiums  payable  by  the  Institu- 
tion to  the  Commissioner  with  respect  to 
such  loan. 

"Certificates  of  Insurance — Effective  Date  of 
Insurance — Premiums 

"Sac.  416.  (a)  If,  upon  application  by  an 
Institution  of  higher  education,  made  upon 
such  form,  containing  such  Information,  and 
supported  by  such  evidence  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  require,  and  otiierwlse  In  con- 
formity with  this  section,  the  Coounlssloner 
finds  that  the  Institution  has  made  a  loan 
to  an  eligible  student  which  is  Insurable  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  ixart,  he  shall,  upon 
tender  by  the  institution  of  the  first  year's 
insurance  premium  payable  pursuant  to  sub- 
sectlcm  (d).  Issue  to  such  institution  a  cer- 
tificate of  Instu'snce  covering  such  loan  and 
setting  forth  the  amount  and  terms  of  such 
Insurance, 


"(b)  Insurance  evidenced  by  a  certificate 
of  Insurance  pursuant  to  subeectlon  (a)  shall 
become  effective  upon  the  date  of  issuance  of 
such  certificate,  except  that  the  Commis- 
sioner Is  authorized.  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations, to  issue  commitments  with  respect 
to  proposed  loans  submitted  tiy  eligible  in- 
stitutions, and  In  that  event,  upon  com- 
pliance with  subsection  (a)  by  the  institu- 
tion, the  certificate  of  Insurance  may  be 
Issued  effective  as  of  the  date  when  the  loan 
to  be  covered  by  such  Insurance  was  made. 
Such  Insurance  shall  cease  to  be  effective 
upon  thirty  days'  default  by  the  In&tltution 
In  the  payment  of  any  installment  of  the 
premiums  payable  piirsuant  to  subsection 
(d). 

"(c)  An  application  submitted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shall  contain  (1)  an  agree- 
ment by  the  Institution  of  higher  education 
to  pay.  In  accordance  with  regulations,  the 
premiums  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d),  and  (2)  an  agree- 
ment by  such  institution  that  If  the  loan  Is 
covered  by  Insurance  the  Institution  will 
submit  such  reports  dtu-ing  the  effective 
period  of  the  loan  agreement  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  by  regulation  prescribe  as  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  iwovlslons  of  this  part. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall,  pursuant  to 
regulations,  charge  for  insurance  on  each 
loan  under  this  part  a  premium  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  1  per  centiun 
per  annum  of  the  tinpaid  balance  of  prin- 
cipal and  accrued  Interest  ctf  such  loan,  pay- 
able In  advance,  at  such  time  and  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 8och  regulatlcms  may  provide 
that  such  premium  shall  not  be  payable,  or 
if  paid  shall  he  refundable,  with  respect  to 
any  period  after  default  in  the  payment 
of  principal  or  Interest,  or  after  the  borrower 
has  died  or  becomes  totally  and  permanently 
disabled,  if  (1)  notice  of  such  defatilt  or 
ether  event  has  been  duly  given,  and  (2)  re- 
quest for  payment  of  the  loes  Insured  against 
has  been  made  or  the  Commissioner  has 
made  such  payment  on  his  own  motion  pur- 
suant to  section  416. 

"(e)  The  rights  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education  arising  under  Insurance  evidenced 
by  a  certificate  of  Insurance  issued  tuider 
this  section  may  not  be  aaalgned  or  trans- 
ferred by  such  Institution,  except  as  i»x>- 
Tlded  In  case  of  default  in  section  416. 

"(f)  The  consolidation  of  the  obligations 
of  two  or  more  Insured  loans  obtained  by  a 
student  borrower  In  any  fiscal  year  Into  a 
single  obligation  evidenced  by  a  single  in- 
strtmient  of  indebtedness  shall  not  affect  the 
insurance  by  the  United  States.  Upon  sur- 
render of  the  original  certificates  of  Insur- 
ance In  such  cases,  the  Commissioner  may 
Issue  a  new  certificate  of  Insurance  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  upon  such  con- 
solidated obligation. 

"Procedure  on  Default,  Death,  or  Disability 
of  Student 

"Sec.  416.  (a)  Upon  default  and  a  reason- 
able effort  towaid  collection  by  the  institu- 
tion on  any  loan  covered  by  insurance  pur- 
suant to  this  part,  or  upon  the  death  of  the 
student  borrower  or  a  finding  by  the  Institu- 
tion that  the  borrower  has  become  totally 
and  permanently  disabled,  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regiilatlons  established  by  the 
Commissioner,  befrae  tho  loan  has  been  re- 
paid In  fxUl,  and  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  suit  or  other  enforcement  proceeding 
upon  the  loan  or  upon  any  security  for  such 
loan,  the  Institution  shall  promptly  notify 
the  Commissioner  who  shall  thereupon,  if 
requested  by  such  Institution  or  on  his  own 
motion,  If  the  Instirance  is  still  In  effect,  pay 
to  the  Institution  the  amount  of  the  loss 
stistalned  upon  such  loan  as  soon  as  such 
amount  has  been  determined. 

"(b)  Upon  payment  by  the  Ctsnmlssloner 
of  the  amount  of  loss  pursuant  to  subeectlon 
(a) ,  the  United  SUtes  shaU  be  subrogated  to 
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the  righto  of  the  Institution  upon  the  in- 
8ure<l  loan  and  be  entitled  to  an  assignment 
of  the  note  or  other  evidence  of  the  insured 
loan  and  any  security  therefor 

••  I  c  I  Nothing  In  this  section  or  m  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  preclude  any  forbear- 
ance for  the  tjeneflt  of  the  student  Nirmwer 
which  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties 
to  the  Insured  loan  and  approved  by  the 
Commlsiiioner  or  to  preclude  forbearance  by 
the  Commissioner  In  the  enforcement  of  the 
Insured  .)bllgation  after  payment  on  such 
lu.-u'ance.  or  to  require  collection  of  the 
amount  of  any  loan  by  the  Institution  of 
higher  education  or  by  the  Commissioner 
from  the  estate  of  a  deceased  borrower  or 
from  a  borrower  found  by  the  institution  to 
hnve  become  {>ermanently  and  t> 'tally 
disabled 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  In  this 
title  shill  be  construed  to  excu^se  the  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  from  exercising  in 
the  making  and  collection  of  loans  under  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  the  same  care  and 
diligence  which  would  reasonably  be  used  m 
malting  and  collecting  loans  not  insured  If 
the  Commissioner,  after  reas<inable  non<-e 
and  oppcrtunlty  for  hearing  to  the  Institu- 
tion, finds  that  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation has  substantially  failed  to  exercise 
such  care  and  diligence.  <ir  to  make  the  re- 
ports required  under  section  415ic).  or  to 
pay  the  required  Insurance  premium*,  he 
shall  disqualify  such  Institution  for  further 
Insurance  on  loans  granted  pursuant  to  this 
part  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  such  failure  has 
ceased  and  finds  that  there  Is  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  Institution  will  in  the  fu- 
ture exercise  necessary  care  and  diligence  nr 
comply  with  such  requirements,  as  the  case 
may  be 

"Part    111     Loan    in-iuranre   on    loan.i    to    I'l- 
stitutiont    of    higher    education 

"Authorization 

■"Sic  421  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  In  obtaining 
funds  to  make  loans  Insured  under  part  II. 
the  Commissioner,  on  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  by  him  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part  and  necessary  ui  protect 
the  Interesto  of  the  United  States  may  in- 
sure In  whole  or  In  part  any  public  or  pri- 
vate financing  institution,  or  trustee  under 
a  trust  or  indenture  or  agreement  for  the 
benefit  of  the  holders  of  any  securities  is- 
sued thereunder,  by  commitment  or  other- 
wise, against  loss  of  principal  and  Interest 
on  any  loan  to  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  purpose  of  providing  such  In- 
stitution with  necessary  funds  to  make  loans 
Insured  under  part  II  of  this  title  The 
total  principal  amount  of  new  loans  covered 
by  Insurance  under  this  part  in  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  •100.000.000  The  Com- 
mlssl(5ner  nvav.  If  he  finds  It  necessary  to  do 
so  in  order  t<)  assure  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  this  part,  assign 
within  such  maximum  amounts  insurance 
quotas  applicable  to  eligible  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  to  States  or  areas,  and 
may  reassign  unused  portions  of  such 
quotas 

"Limitations 

"Sec  422  No  loan  shall  be  cohered  by  In- 
surance  under  section   421    unless 

"(1)  the  Commissioner  finds  that  such 
loan  Is  necessary  to  enable  the  institution  of 
higher  education  to  provide  student  loans 
to  be  Insured   under  part  11; 

"(2>  the  rate  of  Interest  to  be  paid  on  the 
loan  Is  4' 2    per  centum  or  less; 

■i3)  the  terms  of  such  loan  reejuire  rc- 
piyment  In  twenty  years  or  less,    and 

"I  4  I  the  Commissioner  finds  that  there  Is 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  Institution  of 
higher  education  has  the  ability  to  repay 
the   loan    within   the   time   fixed    theref«ir 

"Payment  on  Guarantees 
"Sec    423    Payments  required  to   be   made 
a5  the  result  of  default  on  any  loan  Insured 


by  Che  Commissioner  under  this  part  shall 
he  made  from  the  revolving  Insurance  fund 
fst  iblished  under  section  431 

Part  IV-  Admtnistrattie   matters 
•RevolMiig  Insurance   Fund 

.Stc  431  lai  Premiums  under  part  II  iiul 
ai:  other  moneys  derived  by  the  Comnu.■^- 
sioner  in  the  course  of  operat.ons  under  this 
title  shall  be  deposited  In  a  revolving  fund 
m  the  Treasury  'f  the  United  State.s  All 
moneys  in  the  revolving  fund  shall,  upon 
requisition  by  the  Commissioner,  be  avail- 
able until  expended,  (li  for  the  payment  of 
.  i.sses  in  connection  with  Insurance  undei- 
tiken  pursuant  to  thl.s  title,  and  i2i  f.ir  any 
Hsi-al  ye.ir  In  the  amount  provided  for  by 
•in  appropriation  Act.  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  administration  incurred  under  this 
title 

"(bt  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized Ui  be  appropriated  to  the  revolv- 
ing fund  pro-,  ided  in  this  section — 

ill  the  sum  of  $600,000  for  the  Initial 
establishment   of  the   revolving  fund,    and 

i2i  such  further  sums.  If  any.  as  may 
tjei'.>me  necessary  for  the  adequacy  of  the 
revolving  fund 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  from  the 
revolving  fund,  pay  annually  into  tlie  Treas- 
ury, as  mlscellane<ni8  receipts,  interest  on 
any  sums  appropriated  to  the  rfvolving  fund 
purruant  U>  subsection  ibi  whu-h  have  not 
been  repaid  into  the  Trcisury  as  prouded 
in  subsection  (d>  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  determine  the  interest  rate 
anr.uilly  In  advance,  suili  rate  to  be  calcu- 
lated to  reimburse  the  Treasury  fL>r  its  costs 
:n  connection  with  such  appropriated  funds 
taking  int  )  con.siUeration  the  current  aver- 
age interest  rate  which  the  Treasury  pays 
upon  Its  marketable  obligations 

"id  I  Until  all  adv ance.s  made  to  the  re- 
volving fund  by  appropri.it ion  pursuant  to 
subsection  ib»  ili  and  i2i  have  been  re- 
paid through  credits  s'S  provided  In  this 
subsection  the  Comnilfsioner  shall  at  least 
annuAliy  determine  any  balance  In  the  re- 
volving fund  In  excess  of  an  amount  deter- 
mined bv  him  to  be  i;ece.'«ary  for  the  recjulre- 
ni'-nts  of  the  fund  and  for  reasonable  re  erves 
i.>  maintain  the  solvency  of  the  fund  and 
such  balance  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  and  the  amount 
theretjf  be  credited  against  such  advances 

"lei  The  Commissioner  may  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  and  rein- 
vest such  pt)rtlon8  of  the  revolving  fund  as 
he  may  determine  t  >  be  in  excess  of  current 
needs  in  any  Interest -bearing  se<-uritles  of 
the  United  States  or  In  any  securities  gu.ir- 
anteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  States  and  the  income  therefrom 
shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  revolving  fund 

"Legal    Powers   and   Responsibilities 
Sec      432      lai     With     respect     to    matters 
arising  by  reason  of  this  title,  and  notwith- 
standing   the    provisions    of    any    other    law 
the  Commissioner   may 

III  stie  on  behalf  of  the  UrUted  States 
and  be  sued  in  his  ..rTlrial  capacity  In  any 
court  of  competent  jurl.sdlctlon.  State  or 
Federal 

"(2 1  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  In 
this  title  consent  to  the  modification  with 
respect  to  rate  of  interest,  time  of  payment 
of  principal  and  Interest  or  any  portion 
thereof,  or  seciirlty.  of  the  provisions  of  any 
note,  contract,  mortga^re.  or  other  Instru- 
ment evidencing  or  securing  a  loan  which 
has  been  Insured  under  this  title, 

"(J  I  enforce,  pay  or  compromise,  any 
claim  on.  or  arising  because  of.  any  such 
Insurance,  and 

"1 4 1  enforce  pay  compromise,  waive,  or 
release  any  right,  title,  claim,  lien,  or  de- 
mand, however  acquired  Including  any 
e<iuity  or  any  right  of  redemption. 


"I  hi  Ttie  Commissioner  shall,  with  respect 
to  the  financial  operations  arising  by  reason 
of  this  title — 

I  1 )  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget 
program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned  Gov- 
eriunent  cor|xirallon8  by  the  Government 
for  pi  ration  Control  Act .  and 

"i2i  maintain  an  lntei;ral  set  of  accounts, 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Ofllce  In  accordance  with 
principles  and  pnx-idures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactWms.  as  provided 
by  section  10.5  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion C'.introl  Act,  except  that  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  Commissioner  Includ- 
ing the  settlement  of  m.surance  claims,  and 
transactions  related  thereto  and  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Conunis-sioner  In  connection 
with  such  financial  transactions,  shall  be 
nnal  and  conclusive  ujion  all  accounting  and 
other  officers  of  the  Government 
"Treatment   of   Certain   Trusts    Poundat  i<  ,ns, 

ami  Other  Organizations  as  Institutions  of 

Higher  Education 
St<  433  The  Conunissioner  may  by  regu- 
lation pr<pvide  lor  the  treatment  of  any  non- 
profit tru^ts,  foundations,  or  other  similar 
organisations,  controUetl  by  an  Institution 
of  higher  education  or  the  officials  thereof, 
as  part  of  the  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  purj)«>ses  of  this  title.  If  he 
detern\lnes  that  such  treatment  would  pro- 
mote such  purposes  Such  regulations  may 
est.ihllsh  such  requirements  for  the  purpose 
i.f  this  section  as  nuiy  be  necessary  t<j  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

.\dmlnl.stratlon 

'  Se»  4.14  la  I  This  title  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  (Omnussloner.  under  the  su- 
pervision and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  Education  and  Welfare  The  Com- 
missioner shall,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare, 
mike  all  regulatlor.s  specifically  authorized 
to  be  made  under  this  title  and  such  other 
regxilations  not  inconsistent  with  this  title. 
.18  may  be  nece.ss.iry  lo  carry  out  Its  purposes. 

"ibi  At  the  beginning  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  the  Commlaaluner  shall 
make.  thr<jugh  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  a  full  rejxirt  to  Congress 
of  the  administration  of  this  title.  Including 
his  recommend. itions  for  needed  revisions  In 
the    title 

ici  When  deemed  necessary  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  effective  administration  of 
this  title  experts  or  consultanU  may  be  em- 
ployed as  provided  In  section  15  of  the  Act 
of  August  2.   1946  I  60  Stat    806.  810 1. 

"Authority  Under  Act  Conditional  Upon 
Amount  of  Appropriation  for  Title  II  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958 

"Sec  435  I  he  .lulhorlty  of  the  Commis- 
sioner to  Insure  any  loans  In  any  fiscal  year 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be 
conditional  upon  the  appropriation  under  the 
provisions  (jf  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
ciiion,  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act  for 
such  year  (jf  at  least  75  per  centum  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  such  year  under  the 
provisions  of  title  II  of  the  National  Defense 
Education    Act   of    195H  " 

On  p.ige  37  beginning  with  line  6,  re- 
designate title  IV  as  title  V  and  redesignate 
the  section  numbers  in  such  title  accord- 
ingly 

In  lieu  of  the  amendment  to  the  title 
amend  the  title  U)  read  as  follows;  "A  bill 
to  authorize  assistance  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  education  In 
financing  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or 
Improvement  of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facilities,  to  authorize  scholarships  for 
undergraduate  study  In  such  institutions,  to 
provide  financial  asslstance^o  the  States  for 
the  construction  of  public  community  col- 
leges, and  to  provide  a  program  of  loan  In- 
surance  for  students   In   higher   education." 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for  30 
socondfi  ? 

Mr.  HARTKE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  en- 
titled to  know  from  me,  as  floor  leader  of 
t  he  bill,  what  my  approach  to  his  amend- 
ments would  be,  because  I  always  try  to 
;:ive  due  notice  and  to  be  perfectly  fair 
in  connection  with  the  debate.  I  want 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  know  that 
after  all  debate  on  his  amendments, 
from  his  standpoint  and  that  of  other 
Stnatois  who  support  them,  is  com- 
pleted, I  shall  moye  that  the  amend- 
ments be  laid  on  the  table;  and  when  I 
make  my  reply  to  the  Senator,  I  shall 
state  my  reasons  for  making  the 
motion. 

But  I  believe  he  realizes  that  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  sincerity  of  his  purpoae, 
and  that  also,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  many  instances  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  been  of  help 
to  me.  It  always  pains  me  to  find  my- 
self in  disagreement  with  the  Senator 
fnixn  Indiana.  But  I  am  in  disagree- 
ment with  him  in  regard  to  these  amend- 
ments: and  at  the  mspropriate  time  I 
.shall  move  that  his  amendments  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  finished  his 
presentation  for  the  time  being? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  to  the  dlsUn- 
guished  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  due 
course  I  wish  to  ask  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  for  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

At  this  time  I  suggest  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  proceed  with  his  ex- 
planation of  his  amendments.  If  he 
wishes  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HARTKK  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  I  have  submitted  at  this 
time  are  really  a  supplement  to  Senate 
bill  1241.  They  would  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  scholarship  program 
or  t!ie  educational  facilities  now  provided 
by  that  bill,  and  they  would  not  Inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  this  educational 
program. 

Instead.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ments provide,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
provisions  of  S.  1241  and  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  a  program  of 
loan  insurance  on  loans  to  students  in 
higher  education. 

This  loan  insurance  program  is  mod- 
eled after  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration mortgage  insurance  program. 
The  Federal  Government  would  not  pro- 
vide money  for  the  loan,  but  it  would 
guarantee  repayment.  The  moneys  will 
be  provided  to  students  by  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  to  col- 
leges and  universities  by  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

Basically,  my  amendments  provide: 

Rrst.  Insurance  on  student  loans  of 
up  to  $1,000  a  year,  with  an  overall 
maximum  of  $5,000.  Loans  must  be 
made  from  funds  of  the  college  or  uni- 
versity or  from  funds  held  by  such  insti- 
tution in  a  trust  or  similar  capacity. 

Second.  Federal  Insurance  on  loans 
made  by  financial  institutions  to  col- 
leges or  universities  needing  outside 
f  imds  for  student  loans. 


Third.  Repayment  of  student  loans  to 
be  made  in  Installments  each  quarter, 
beginning  within  1  year  after  the  student 
ceases  to  devote  essentially  full  time  to 
his  educational  work.  Full  repayment 
must  be  made  within  10  years  after  the 
first  Installment  becomes  due. 

Fourth.  The  cost  of  student  loans 
may  be  no  greater  than  5  percent — that 
is  4=^4  percent  for  interest  and  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  for  insurance  pre- 
mium and  administration. 

Fifth.  Repayment  of  loans  made  by 
colleges  and  universities  from  financial 
institutions  must  be  made  within  20 
years.  Interest  on  these  loans  may  be 
no  greater  than  4V2  percent.  The  cost 
of  the  insurance  premium  and  adminis- 
tration would  be  an  additional  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent. 

Sixth.  There  would  be  a  maximum 
yearly  ceiling,  on  loans  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  insure,  of  $100 
million,  for  student  locms;  and  $100 
million  for  loans  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

The  program  of  Federal  scholarships 
provided  for  by  S.  1241  is  one  which  I 
endorse  and  one  which  I  believe  is  very 
worthwhile.  However,  this  program 
helps  only  a  limited  number  of  the  ca- 
pable and  needy  young  people  of  our 
Nation.  I  am  concerned  with  the  great 
number  of  our  young  people  who  wiU  not 
be  reached  by  this  measure. 

In  our  complex  society,  there  is  greater 
and  greater  need  for  trained  and  well- 
educated  people.  Automation  is  rapidly 
eliminating  the  need  for  large  numbers 
of  relatively  untrained  and  unskilled 
workers.  For  this  reason,  we  shall  be 
adding  to  our  unemployment  problems  if 
we  allow  ambitious  and  able  young  people 
to  enter  a  labor  market  which  cannot 
absorb  them  and  does  not  need  them. 
We  must  make  every  reasonable  effort 
to  see  to  it  that  high  school  graduates  of 
today  are  not  the  unemployed  workers  of 
tomorrow,  that  they  are  not  the  ones 
ment  expense,  in  the  futxire,  so  that  they 
whom  we  shall  have  to  train  at  Govem- 
can  work  and  earn  a  living. 

For  over  25  years,  we  have  had  an  FHA 
program  which  insured  housing  loans. 
During  this  period,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  Insured  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  housing  loans,  with  little  or  no 
drain  on  the  Treasury.  Losses  during 
that  time,  resulting  from  defaults  on  the 
loans,  have  amounted  to  only  eighteen 
one-hundredths  of  1  percent,  for  home 
mortgage  insurance. 

If  such  a  program  can  be  successful 
for  insuring  loans  for  real  estate,  cer- 
tainly it  can  be  successful  for  insuring 
educational  loans. 

Adoption  of  the  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram for  which  my  amendments  provide 
will  permit  the  utilization  of  our  private 
credit  resoiirces  to  encourage  and  enable 
students  to  continue  with  their  studies. 
The  program  will  insure  loans,  and  it 
will  help  to  insure  our  Nation's  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  speech  which  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
its  entirety  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  speech  was  delivered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  on  June  22, 
1959,  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 


the  Bronx  High  School  of  Science,  at  the 
Paradise  Theater,  in  New  York  City.  In 
the  speech  the  Senator  from  New  York 
endorsed  the  principles  of  the  program 
covered  by  my  amendments,  and  stated 
fully — probably  much  more  eloquently 
than  could  be  stated  by  me  at  this  time — 
the  need  for  a  program  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Peace  Proceam  kje  Hichek  Education 

(Commencement  address  ckf  Senator  Javits 
at  the  graduation  exercises  of  the  Bronx 
High  School  of  Science,  June  22.  1959,  at 
the  Paradise  Theater,  New  York  City) 

There  are  three  key  elements  in  a  true 
"peace  program  for  higher  education"  which 
must  be  launched  if  mllllona  of  well-trained 
minds  are  to  be  fully  developed  as  our  most 
valuable  national  asset  in  the  cold  war,  a 
struggle  which  your  generation  has  no  choice 
but  to  inherit — 

First,  a  Federal  program  for  underwriting 
50,000  scholarships  In  higher  education,  a 
minimum  goal  considering  that  an  estimated 
180.000  high  school  graduates  this  June — all 
ranked  in  the  top  20  percent  of  their  class 
scholasUcally — wUl  not  go  on  to  college,  a 
staggering  loss  of  talent  which  may  never 
develop  its  ftill  potential; 

Second,  adoption  of  a  Federal  guarantee 
program  for  student  loans,  similar  to  the 
FHA  guarantees  tar  mortgages  on  private 
hovLBing,  which  would  stimulate  an  overall 
Federal-State  $1  billion  student  loan  program 
establishing  a  $1,000  loan  mfiximum  the  first 
year  and  up  to  a  $6,000  maximum  for  5  years 
of  study  (this  proposal  is  essential  in  the 
face  of  soaring  college  costs  for  students 
which  average  about  $1,700  per  capita  each 
year,  a  leap  of  33  percent  from  1954  to  1958) ; 

And  third,  a  nationwide  campaign  to  fur- 
ther increase  corporate  giving  to  higher  edu- 
cation from  the  current  level  of  $135  million 
to  reach  a  national  goal  of  $400  million  by 
1970  annually,  with  labor  unions  and  trade 
organizations  rpn'^ing  contributions  in  recog- 
nition of  their  own  stake  in  the  development 
of  skilled  manpower,  technicians  and  scien- 
tists who  promote  productivity  and  economic 
growth;  such  funds  can  be  an  invaluable 
aid  to  college  construction  programs  trying 
to  provide  the  edticatlon  and  living  facilities 
required  by  Uie  students  a  decade  hence 
when  present  enrollment  figures  for  higher 
education  are  expected  to  Increase  100  per- 
cent. 

The  four-alarm  warning  which  was 
sounded  throughout  the  UJ3.  education 
system  after  Russia  launched  the  first  earth 
satellite  in  October  1957  has  not  yet  been 
adequately  answered  either  by  Congress,  our 
colleges  and  universities  or  by  the  country  at 
large.  In  the  wake  of  the  orbit  blazed  by 
that  first  sputnik,  a  public  awareness  and 
enthuslaEm  arose  which  gave  a  tremendous 
boost  to  propKJsalB  for  vitally  necessary  pro- 
prams  of  Federal  and  private  financing,  par- 
ticularly for  higher  education.  Unless  that 
support  reasserts  itself,  a  heavy  penalty  for 
our  current  complacency  will  be  borne  by  the 
generation  now  preparing  for  college — in 
terms  of  sharply  limited  educational  oppor- 
tunities— and  by  the  Nation — in  terms  of 
endangering  the  economic  growth  rate  in 
the  United  States  and  the  maintenance  of 
U.S.  peace  leadership  In  the  years  ahead. 

The  total  bill  for  higher  education  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  currently  comes  to 
$8,580  million  a  year.  But  If  we  are  to  do 
an  adequate  educational  Job  for  the  7  mil- 
lion students  expected  to  apply  to  them  by 
1970,  it  will  cost  $9  Wnion,  according  to  the 
Council  for  Knanclal  Aid  to  Education. 
However,  at   the  preaent  level  of  financial 
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■upp<->rt — public    private,  and  from  tuition-- 
only    $7    billion    will    be    available      The    tS 
biUion    deficit    can    only    be    made    up    by    a 
coordinated   program  of   public  and   private 
nnancmg      And  to  those  who  see  the  specter 
of  Federal  control  behind  the  prospect  of  Ir- 
creased  Federal  funds  for  higher  education 
let  me  emphasize  that  the  proportion  of  the 
higher   education    bill    paid    for   out    of    the 
Federal  Treasury  has  been  decreasing  stead- 
ily   for    the    past    15    years.     As    a    revenue 
source,  the  Federal  Government  contributed 
».«08    million    in    1943  44    compared    to    $535 
million  m  1957   38.  representing  a  21 -percent 
drop    In    Its   overall    share   of    the    total    bill 
Hiiwever    during   the   same   period,   the   pro- 
porti<-n.ite   burden   shouldered   by   the   St.ite 
governments  increased   10  percent    the  share 
of  private  gifts  rtjse  5  percent    and   tuition  s 
share  rose  8  percent      Actually,   the   impact 
and  the  importance  of  Federal  aid  has  been 
sharply    reduced,   and    the   proposals   I    f.iv.ir 
for   expanding   Ita  activity    would   carry    the 
least   lUtellhood  of  unfavorable   Influence     .i 
national  scholarship  and  loan  program  t.)  in- 
dividual students  to  help  meet  college  costs 
II"  a  peace  program  In  higher  education  is 
not    launched    promptly     the    pt-rsonal    loss 
suffered  by  the  qualified  but  rejected  appli- 
cants will  be  even  more  dramatically  revealed 
as  society's  loss      For   a  projection  of  current 
trends  combined   with  the  opinions  of   edu- 
cation authorities  Indicates  that  hv  1970    the 
United  States  will  be  short  200.000  engineers. 
100  000    research    and    development    person- 
nel     56.000     nurses,     and     a    most     sh.  .eking 
shortage  of   346  800    teachers   In    hls;her   edu- 
cation alone    according  to  the  National  Edu- 
cation   Association    which    will    feature    this 
statistic    in    a    smdy    to    be    released    in    the 
near  future 

Your  generation,  Ulie  my  own.  must  face 
the  moat  serious  Intellectual  challenge  ever 
to  confront  thU  country  and  Its  constitu- 
tional Institutions  Never  before  have  i*e 
been  so  tested  by  a  totalitarian  lde<jlogy  a-s 
we  are  today  by  Communists,  but  It  is  al.so 
my  deep  conviction  that  a  superbly  trained 
and  educated  generation  benefiting  from 
equal  educational  opportunity  will  not  only 
be  fully  prepared  to  meet  such  a  test  of 
survival,  but  will  have  every  capability  for 
decisive   success   In  such   a  competition 

The  number  of  qualified  young  men  and 
women  who  are  deprived  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion today  because  of  financial  problem.^  i.s 
about  200  000  Including  as  many  as  l<X)iX)0 
who  are  forced  to  stop  after  high  school 
although  they  are  considered  gifted  by  their 
teachers  We  cannot  afford  to  let  a  higher 
education  become  a  luxtiry  Item  In  this 
country  The  contribution  It  makes  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Individual  benefiting  from 
It  I  the  Labfir  Department  says  that  a  col'.PKe 
degree  is  worth  an  additional  •100. (XW  In 
earning  power  during  a  person's  wf>rking 
life)  la  also  clearly  reflected  In  the  growth 
and  prosperity  f)f  the  United  States  m  recent 
decades 

Last  year.  Cfingress  passed  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  but  so  far  the  loan 
program  provided  under  It  has  proved  In- 
adequate This  .statement  may  s»em  sur- 
prising in  light  of  the  fact  that  by  May  '20  of 
this  year,  $30  5  million  had  been  appropri- 
ated out  of  a  t<ital  authorization  of  $47  5 
million  for  1958  59  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  estimates 
that  the  funds  so  far  made  available  to  l  2(X) 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  m  the  49 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico  can  aaalst  some  115  000  stu- 
dents however,  that  means  the  average  loan 
would  be  about  $300  per  student,  which  la 
insufTlcient  to  even  pay  board  for  1  >ear 
at  the  average  college 

Nevertheless,  the  full  lUlMcrlpllon  to  this 
loan  pnjgram  by  colleges  and  universities 
(Which  must  make  available  $1  In  loan  funds 
for  every  $0  loaned  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment)    has  substantiated   the  fact   that  our 


emergency  need  for  college-trained  profes- 
sionals, particularly  In  engineering  and 
science,  would  bring  student  loan  programs 
mto  their  own  with  eager  acceptance  of  a 
learn  now,  repay  later"  plan 
The  stage  has  been  set  Mr  a  reHllstlcally 
M-aled  lojin  program  with  a  student  able  to 
receive  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1.(MH)  iinnuall>. 
and  with  an  average  loan  of  s:5i)  [)er  stu- 
dent once  the  plan  is  firmly  uiulerway  more 
than  250.000  college  students  ouUl  be  astisi- 
ed  If  It  IS  In  operation  by  1966.  when  an- 
other projection  shows  that  279. OOO  or 
more  than  half  of  the  508.000  high  schcxjl 
.seniors  in  the  top  llfth  of  their  class  will  not 
enter  ci'ilege.  it  can  be  the  decisive  factor 
m  permuting  young  people  from  lower  in- 
come f'lnuliea  to  continue  their  studies 
.A'..s.  (,r  equ.il  imp<irtance,  it  c.Tn  help  in  re- 
taining Sl.iXHJ  stiidents  in  the  same  t..p 
scholastic  percentile  who  will  probably  enter 
but  not  complete  college 

Nevertheless,  there  will  always  be  a  per- 
•entage  of  quallhed  students  who  are  un- 
able t<i  apply  for  luan  assLitatice  because  of 
f.imily  responsibilities  or  because  they  are 
'raining  for  a  profession  where  starting 
.'alanes  are  orten  Uh'  low.  m  their  opinioi's 
to  permit  them  to  carry  the  burden  of 
studfnt  Nirtii  repayment  ultcr  gr.idu.iHon  or 
lor  other  reasons  For  such  gifted  high 
school  graduates,  a  national  scholarship 
program  is  indispensable  No  educated  man 
or  wom.m  believes  that  intelligence  and  in- 
come status  are  Inevitably  linked  to  one 
another  However  'here  is  a  marked  cor- 
relatl'in  between  a  col!et:e  stud-iifs  f.imllv 
income  and  whether  or  not  he  recer.es  his 
degree.  HEW  has  rep-  rred  that  the  median 
income  oj  tanuUes  wiio.se  children  completed 
college  was  more  th.^n  ll.OiXj  higher  than 
that  of  families  where  tne  student  f  lUed  to 
finish  the  first  registration  period— and  $500 
higher  In  comparison  with  the  families  of 
students   who  dropped   out   later   on 

The  second  half  of  the  20th  century  with 
Its  challenges  and  its  promises  of  greatness 
stretches  before  you  Later  day  historians 
may  well  describe  the  decades  be f  ire  you 
now  as  the  decisive  years  for  VVesl*rn  civili- 
zation which  saw  the  dawn  of  a  new  Ameri- 
can frontier  where  the  heroes  were  pujneers 
m  the  fields  of  thought  To  us.  they  will 
be  the  teacher  the  scientist,  the  engineer 
the  lawyer,  the  researcher,  the  clergyman. 
the  artist,  the  philoMjiher  and,  yes  the 
politician,  who  is  a  practitioner  of  llie  art 
of  a  free  s'K-iety  What  we  do  now  In  the 
held  of  higher  edU'  ation  will  determine  the 
nature  of  our  history  for  decades  It  is  also 
likely  to  determine  the  future  of  freedom 
and  human  dignity  on  this  esirth 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President.  I  also 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  30  S»nators  joined  in 
spon.sonrig  a  similar  anifridmi-nt  which 
was  submitted  in  September  1960.  to 
Senate  bill  2710  At  that  time,  hearings 
were  held  on  the  bill  but  no  bill  of  any 
sort  was  report, d  from  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education — although  I  stand 
ready  to  be  corrected  on  that  point  if  I 
am  mistaken  But  hearing's  were  held 
on  the  bill  introduced  by  the  former 
Senator  from  Te.xas.  Mr  Johnson,  now 
our  distinguished  Vice  President,  and 
that  bill  was  almost  identical  In  pur- 
pose with  the  measure  which  I  have 
placed  before  the  Senate  today  So,  Mr 
President,  this  measure  has  been  before 
the  committee,  and  It  was  endorsed  in 
principle,  and  also  by  their  actual  sig- 
natures on  the  bill  itself,  by  30  Senators. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  if  he  needs  something 
with  which  to  bargain  in  dealing  with 
the  Hoa^e  and  with  the  House  conferees. 


my  amendments  will  give  him  something 
with  which  he  can  bargain  and  argue, 
and  I  hone.stly  believe  that  the  argu- 
ment which  can  be  made  in  favor  of  the 
program  proixxsed  by  the.se  amendments 
cannot  be  refuted 

Mr  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  aUI  the 
henator  from  Indiana  yield? 
Mr  HARTKE  I  yield 
Mr  CLARK  Will  the  amendments 
oJ  the  Senator  from  Indiana  substitute 
an  FHA-type  loan  program  for  the 
scholarship  pro^iam'' 

Mr  HARTKE  These  amendments 
will  not  in  any  way  affect  the  scholar- 
ship program  Instead,  exactly  the  op- 
posite would  be  the  case.  These  amend- 
ments constitute  a  sub.stitute  only  for 
tho.se  who  do  not  have  the  money  which 
they  must  have  if  they  are  to  go  to  col- 
lege Tlu-.'^e  amendment*  do  not  require 
a  needs  test  We  have  never  had  a  needs 
te:U  in  the  case  of  housing -fund  pro- 
grams 

Furthermore,  my  amendments  do  not 
provide  that  unusually  high  scholarship 
imist.  bo  achieved  Instead,  my  amend- 
ments provide  a  program  to  enable  chil- 
dren to  attend  college— a  program  simi- 
lar to  that  under  which  money  with 
which  to  build  houses  can  be  borrowed. 

Mr  CLARK  So  if  the  amendments 
nt  the  Senator  from  Indiana  are 
adopt<"d  the  scholarship  provisions  will 
remain  intact,  will  they"' 

Mr  HARTKE  Yes.  they  will  remain 
unharmed  and  intact 

My  amendments  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram which  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
endorse 

Mr    JAVITS      Mr    President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 
Mr    HARTKE     I  yield. 
Mr  JAVITS     I  commend  the  Senator 
from    Indiana    for    making   this    "FHA" 
proiKjsal 

I  may  say  that  in  New  York,  loans 
ouuside  of  the  regular  program  cover 
approximately  2.000  students,  according 
to  figures  which  have  been  placed  in  the 
Rr.roRn. 

There  is  therefore,  an  area  in  which 
such  a  guarantee  program  could  operate 
As  the  Senator  so  graciously  said,  a  few 
years  ago  I  endorsed  the  fundamental 
idea  I  adhere  to  that  endorsement  I 
hope  It  will  work  out  under  this  amend- 
ment 

Mr  HARTKE  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  I 
made  my  statement  because  I  want  no 
claim  for  originality  in  this  proposal, 
and  no  claim  for  being  a  person  except 
that  of  being  a  loyal  follower  of  those 
who  I  think  lead  wi.sely 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 
Mr  HARTKE  I  yield. 
Mr  LAUSCHE  If  the  Senators 
amendment  were  adopted,  we  would  have 
three  separate  operatioris;  first,  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
which  authorizes  loans;  second,  under 
the  new  provision  contained  In  the  bill 
that  provides  scholarships;  third,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  sort  of  PHA  that  will 
guarantee  loans  by  students  for  use  In 
going  to  college 

Mr   HARTKE      That  Is  correct. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  does  the  Sena- 
tor feel  that  there  ought  to  be  a  guaran- 
teed loan  program  as  well  as  a  loan  pro- 
gram set  forth  In  the  National  EDefenM 
Education  Act? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  National  Defense 
Education  Act  has  two  main  differences 
from  the  particular  measure  now  iiend- 
ing.  The  first  requires  that  there  be  a 
need  established  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent. My  amendment  would  not  re- 
quire that  a  need  be  established.  No 
need  test  is  required  for  Federal  housing 
imder  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. Second,  there  would  be  no  re- 
quirement that  the  individual  be  excep- 
tionally gifted.  The  money  would  go  to 
individuals  who  wanted  to  go  to  college, 
who  graduated  from  high  school,  but, 
frankly,  had  no  money,  or  who  took  the 
full  responsibility  of  paying  for  their 
education  and  then  repaying  it  on  the 
basis  of  a  loan. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  As  I  understand,  we 
w  ould  have  one  bureau  administering  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  another 
administering  the  gifts,  and  another  the 
guaranteed  loans. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Most  of  the  adminis- 
tration under  this  proposal,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  the  administration,  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  administrators  of 
the  colleges.  They  cannot  use  their  own 
funds.  If  they  want  to  borrow  from  other 
Institutions,  they  are  allowed  one  quar- 
ter of  1  percent,  which  is  included  in  the 
loan,  which  would  provide  the  cost  of 
financing  the  program  through  the  uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  adopted,  it 
will  mean  my  amendment  has  been  de- 
feated, and  the  gift  program  is  fixed.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  in  effect  eliminate  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I 
think  that  is  true.  Whatever  further 
amendments  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
wanted  to  propose  would  be  in  order,  of 
course. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  go  along  with  this 
amendment  would  be  to  yield  on  what  I 
have  been  trying  to  do,  and  that  I  carmot 
do. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  enjoy  having 
the  support  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes,  and  I  want  to  make 
these  arguments  against  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

First,  I  want  to  say  that  the  Senator 
has  introduced  a  bill  to  carry  out  his  pur- 
pose, and  I  assiure  him  that  his  bill  will 
have  hearings  before  my  subcommittee. 
The  only  step  we  have  taken  thus  far 
has  been  to  ask  the  departments  for  re- 
ports on  his  bill.  The  reports  I  regret 
to  state  are  all  adverse.  The  reports  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  Treasiiry  Department,  go  into 
quite  some  detail  In  opposition  to  the 
bill. 

Nevertheless,  we  all  know  that  adverse 
reports  from  one  or  more  departments  do 
not  stop  UB  from  seeing  that  considera- 
tion Is  given  to  a  bill.    We  frequently  rec- 


ommend a  bill  over  adverse  reports. 
However,  this  is  not  the  time  to  consider 
the  bill.  The  best  way  to  consider  the 
bill  is.  first,  in  full  hearing  before  the 
committee,  and  I  pledge  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  he  will  get  a  hearing. 

The  Senator  made  reference  to  hear- 
ings in  1960.  Let  me  tell  the  Senate 
about  those  hearings.  There  were  4  days 
of  hearings  on  a  whole  series  of  bills, 
somewhat  in  the  same  category,  but  not 
identical  with  the  bill  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  talking  about,  save  ajid  except 
one,  and  my  recollection  is  that  there 
was  really  only  one  witness  on  this  bill 
who  gave  any  testimony  at  any  great 
length.  As  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, I  say  that  those  bills  did  not  receive 
what  I  am  talking  about  now.  a  full  con- 
sideration. They  were  not  reported 
frcnn  the  subcommittee.  I  very  respect- 
fully say  this,  but  I  should  report  to  the 
Senate  that  after  we  had  the  last  hear- 
ing that  we  held  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
subcommittee  that  there  should  not  be 
further  hearings  held  on  them.  That 
was  the  decision  arrived  at.  That  was 
the  form  of  action  taken. 

I  pledge  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  hearings  will  be  held,  but  I  think  a 
case  should  be  made  in  support  of  the 
bill,  rather  than  the  inadequate  case 
which  was  made  in  1960.  when  really 
only  one  witness  testified  in  substance  at 
all.  With  the  departments  having  made 
adverse  reports,  with  the  departments 
urging  us  not  to  adopt  the  bill,  without 
having  had  any  hearings  before  the  pres- 
ent committee — and  do  not  forget  that 
the  committee  has  been  reconstituted 
since  1960;  there  have  been  considerable 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  commit- 
tee— in  fairness  to  the  committee,  I  think 
we  ought  to  insist  that  the  bill  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  be  given  hearings 
and  that  we  get  reports. 

That  Is  the  history  of  the  bill.  I  shall, 
in  due  course  of  time,  but  not  until  the 
Senator  has  had  every  opporttmity  to 
use  all  the  time  which  he  has  under  the 
rules,  move  to  lay  the  amendment  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  to  the  fact  that  the  bill 
has  been  introduced.  It  bears  the  num- 
ber S.  611.  Some  of  the  reports  from  the 
departments  are  adverse.  Some  axe 
rather  sketchy.  One  of  the  reports  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  that  the  original 
proposal  submitted  by  the  President  em- 
bodied all  the  proposals  which  they 
wanted  to  present  at  this  time.  The 
other  statement  was  that  there  was  no 
demonstration  that  finances  could  be 
available  or  that  students  would  take 
advsintage  of  this  program. 

I  feel  that  if  this  bill  was  going  to  be 
considered,  it  should  have  been  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time. 

I  am  under  no  illusion  that  if  hearings 
are  held  or  if  action  is  taken  adversely 
today  on  the  bill,  or  in  this  Congress  on 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  and  the 
bill  which  passed  the  House  a  few  days 
ago,  that  further  action  in  any  field  to 
provide  for  educational  participation  by 
the  young  people  will  pass  in  this 
Congress,  or  pass  imtil  there  is  another 
election  and  another  Congress. 


I  would  like  to  have  this  measure  con- 
sidered in  view  of  the  fact  that  30  U.S. 
Senators  who  are  still  here  have  put 
their  names  on  it  and  have  endorsed  the 
principles  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  share  the  attitude  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  the  bill 
should  go  to  hearing.  It  will  go  to  hear- 
ing. But  the  adverse  report  from  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  is  the  Department  which 
has  assigned  to  it  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  passing  judgment  ui>on  the 
substantive  value  of  the  bill  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  educational  implica- 
tions, certainly  Is  an  adequate  report. 
It  sets  forth  the  Department's  reasons 
in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  adverse  report  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Depabtmen't  or 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  29,  1962. 
Hon.  Lister  Hill, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  Is  In  re- 
8p>onse  to  your  requests  of  Jaruary  30.  and 
February  6,  1961,  for  reports  on  S.  611  and 
S.  656,  bin  "To  provide  for  loan  insurance 
on  loans  to  student*  in  higher  education." 

These  bills  would  authorize  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  loan  Insurance  on  student  loans  In 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1962  and  1963.  The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation would  be  empowered  to  Issue  Insur- 
ance certificates  against  a  maximum  of 
» 1,000  per  student  for  any  1  flEcal  year 
and  a  gross  maximum  of  $5,000  In  unpaid 
principal  for  any  one  student  at  any  given 
time.  The  insured  loans  could  be  made  by 
any  institution  of  higher  education  to  any 
student  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis.  Repay- 
ment would  begin  1  year  after  termination 
of  full-time  study  and  is  to  be  completed 
within  10  years.  No  security  or  endorse- 
ment would  be  required  unless  the  minor's 
signature  under  applicable  State  law  does 
not  create  a  binding  obligation.  Interest 
not  to  exceed  4%  percent  per  annum  would 
accrue  from  the  date  of  the  note  but  could 
be  postponed  for  pajrment  until  the  first 
Installment  payment  Is  due.  In  addition, 
the  Institution  at  Its  own  option  could 
charge  an  additional  >4  percent  per  annum 
to  defray  the  cost  of  Insurance  premiums, 
thus  bringing  the  potential  net  Interest 
charge  to  the  student  to  5  percent  F>er  year. 

These  bills  also  would  authorize  a  Fed- 
eral program  of  loan  Insurance  on  loans 
made  to  colleges  for  student  loan  purposes, 
provided  that  these  Institutional  loans  carry 
a  maximum  interest  rate  of  not  more  than 
4Vi  percent  per  year  and  are  repayable  in 
20  years;  and  a  revolving  Insurance  fund 
esteblished  at  $500,000  Initially  to  contain 
payment  of  Insurance  premiums  and  other 
money.  This  fund  would  defray  the  costs 
of  uncollectible  loans  which  have  been  In- 
sured. For  each  loan  Insurance  certificate. 
the  institution  will  pay  a  premium  not  to 
exceed  one-fourth  of  1  percent  per  year  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  principal  and  accrued 
interest  on  the  student  loan. 

This  Department  is  aware  of  the  value  of 
Insurance  programs  for  certain  tyi>es  of  stu- 
dent loans,  and  we  have  followed  the  de- 
velopment of  State  programs  with  Interest. 
However,  we  have  re—rvatlons  regarding  the 
value  of  a  Federal  program  of  loan  Insuranc* 
to  achieve  certain  objectives.    Por  example. 
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UiMolAT  u  the  proposed  tef  Ulatlon  la  directed 
toward  Inaurlng  existing  InaUtutlonal  loan 
programs,  we  believe  that  the  high  rate  of 
collection  already  experienced  by  the  col- 
leges make«  loan  insurance  almoet  unneces- 
8.iry  At  prevailing  r«t*8  oX  Interest  It  la 
doubtful  that  many  InatltuUona  of  higher 
education  could  obtain  loans  from  commer- 
cial aourcea  at  the  *^  percent  maximum 
rate  whurh  c*n  be  charged  on  loans  which 
could  be  Insured  under  title  II  of  the  bill, 
the  reduction.  If  any,  resulting  from  the 
Federal  Insurance  would  probably  be  small 
Also,  all  institutions  would  have  to  absorb 
the  difference  between  the  higher  Interest 
rate  they  have  to  pay  In  borrowing  additional 
loan  funds  from  commercial  sources,  and  the 
5  percent  maximum  Interest  rate  they  would 
be  able  to  charge  student  borrowers  uiider 
title  I  of  the  bill;  this  fact  would  tend  to 
discourage  additional  Institutional  borrowing 
for  this  purpose,  particularly  additional  bor- 
rowing by  the  financially  weaker  Institutions 
where  the  difference  In  rates  would  be  the 
greatest  and  where  the  ability  to  absorb  such 
coats  would  be  the  least. 

We  question  the  value  of  the  proposed 
loan  insvirance  program  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding additional  aid  for  able  but  needy  col- 
lege students.  The  5-percent  Interest  rate. 
which  accrues  during  college,  places  a 
heavier  repayment  burden  on  the  student 
than  should  be  the  case.  The  fact  that  the 
bin  contains  no  requirement  that  the  stu- 
dent borrower  show  a  need  for  financial  as- 
sistance Indicates  that  It  Is  not  addressed 
to  the  able  but  needy  student. 

Therefore,  It  appears  that  the  primary 
value  of  the  loan  Insurance  program  that 
would  be  authorized  by  the  Inst.uit  bias 
would  be  the  encouragement  of  loans  of  con- 
venience whereby  any  student  and,  or  his 
family  may  elect  to  finance  the  ciwit  of  edu- 
cation on  a  credit  basis  rather  than  out  of 
current  Issues  and  assets.  We  would  em- 
phasize that  the  function  of  granting  loans 
of  convenience  Is  today  being  carried  on  by 
commercial  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
a  host  of  time-payment  college  financing 
programs.  Within  the  past  5  years  the  num- 
bers of  these  programs  have  Increased 
■everal  times  over.  Tuition  Plan,  Inc  .  for 
Instance,  one  of  the  oldest  Installment  pay- 
ment programs  for  college,  wrote  $50  million 
In  short-term  loans  In  fl.scal  1959-60  Thus 
the  provisions  of  both  S.  611  and  S  656  are 
directed  toward  that  tirea  of  financing  the 
costs  of  a  college  education  In  which  there 
Is  already  extensive  and  expanding  commer- 
cial activity  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  there 
Is  no  demonstrated  evidence  of  the  need  for 
Federal  provisions  in  this  particular  area  at 
this  time 

We    are    advised    by    the    Bureau    of    the 
Budget    that    there    Is    no  objection    to    the 
preaentatlon  of  this  rep<^>rt  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program 
Sincerely. 

WiLBCB  J    Cohen, 
Assistant  Secretary 

Mr  MORSE.  While  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  Treasury  reports  are  brief, 
that  is  usually  true 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  MORSE.     All  my  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myseli  3  more 
minutes. 

The  reports  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
usuaJly  are  rather  brief.  The  substan- 
tive report  really  comes  from  the  de- 
partment which  has  jurisdiction  over 
an  evaluation  of  th«  legislative  effects 
of  a  proposed  bill.    The  Department  of 


Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  report  is 
adverse  to  the  proposal  on  its  substantive 
nature. 

I  think  the  only  place  to  make  a  rec- 
ord is  in  our  presently  constituted  com- 
mittee, which  has  never  conducted  hear- 
ings on  the  bill.  I  do  not  share  my 
friend's  view  that  if  action  is  not  taken 
on  his  bill  by  way  of  an  amendment  to- 
day there  will  be  nu  oppoituruty  for 
8u;tion  this  year. 

After  we  pass  the  bill  today  we  sliall 
not  close  the  door  to  further  action  on 
other  proposed  education  InKislation  this 
year.  In  fact,  several  pieces  of  proposed 
education  lei,'i.slation  will  be  bt-fore  the 
SenaU?  this  year.  Some  of  tha^e  will  be 
coordinated  with  and  clos«'ly  related  to 
the  subject  matter  of  higher  education 
ui  this  bill. 

Let  us  consider  the  national  defense 
education  bill.  We  shall  have  a  debate 
m  the  not  too  distant  future  on  that. 
It  IS  inextricably  bound  up  with  many 
of  the  subject  matters  of  this  bill. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I 
do  not  think  he  should  be  discouraKed 
and  pessimistic,  in  thinking  that  he  can- 
not i;et  consideration  of  the  bill  unless 
the  Senate  takes  action  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  concluded  my 
remarks.  I  merely  say.  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  consider  myself  duty 
bound  to  make  the  plea  that  the  bill  ko 
to  the  committee  for  heaniiK's.  I  think 
the  most  courteous  treatment,  under 
those  circumstances,  parliamentanly. 
that  I  could  extend  to  the  bill  us  nut  to 
have  a  judgment  passed  upon  its  merits 
but  to  have  a  judgment  passed  on  a  par- 
liamentary question.  That  is  why.  when 
the  Senator  yets  through,  I  shall  move 
to  lay  his  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  d-x-s 
my  distm^'uished  colleague  from  Oregon 
feel  that  the  committee  would  be  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  conducting  any 
additional  hearings,  in  length,  if  wc  are 
not  successful  in  obtainint,'  pa.ssaiie  of 
any  type  of  education  bill  m  this  Cun- 
t,'ress? 

Mr  MORSE  As  I  told  the  Senator, 
in  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  pledt;o  to 
him  that  he  will  get  what  hearings  he 
wishes  on  the  bill 

Mr.  HARTKE.  On  the  basis  of  the 
pledk'e  of  the  chaiiTnan.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  time,  and  I  withdraw  my 
amendment 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recot^nized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlic 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  MORSE.  Has  the  Presidin;;  Of- 
ficer announced  the  withdrawal  of  the 
amendment' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCF-R  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  yielded  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time  and  offered  to 
withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes;  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  l>ack  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  offered  to 
withdraw  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      Yes 
Mr.  MANSFIELD      Has  the  Presidinj? 
Officer  ruled'' 
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withdraw      my 


Mr        H.\RTKE.     I 

amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  withdrawn 
his  amendment 

Mr    PROUTY.     Mr    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr.  Piesident.  on  be- 
!iaU  of  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York  iMr.  Keating)  and  my- 
self. I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
H.sk  to  have  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
m.ition  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legisl.^tive  Clerk.  On  page  2. 
between  lines  16  and  17.  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

CANlEl.LATKiN     AMENDMINT 

.■ST.-  202  Section  205ibi(3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1858  is 
amended   to  read   .is  follows: 

••i3i  not  t*)  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any 
such  lonn  iplus  Interest  i  shall  be  canceled 
f'lr  service  as  a  full-time  teacher  In  an  ele- 
nienUiry  or  secondary  school,  or  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education.  In  a  State,  at  the 
T.\\.e  of  lu  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the 
amount  of  such  loan  plus  Intereat  thereon 
which  w.is  unpaid  on  the  first  day  of  such 
ser\ke  for  e:uh  complete  academic  year  of 
such  service  ■■ 

Mr  PROUTY,  Mr.  President,  thLs  is 
a  vry  simple  amendment.  Insofar  as  an 
explanation  is  concerned,  and  I  shall  not 
take  a  great  deal  of  time.  I  yield  myself 
lii  minutes 

I  wish  to  say  initially  that  the  amend- 
nunt  oCTered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  similar  to  the  one 
which  is  proposed  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York  and  by  me.  We  Intend 
to  support  his  amendment,  but  we  think 
there  are  certain  relatively  minor 
changes  which  well  might  be  made  in 
order  to  strengthen  it. 

Under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  at  the  present  time  those  who 
graduate  from  college  and  become  teach- 
ers m  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  forgiven  up  to  50  percent  of 
their  loans  on  the  basis  of  10  r>ercent  a 
year.  The  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  propose  to  make  this  for- 
giveness principle  applicable  to  all  teach- 
ers m  all  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  as  well  as  in  our  colleges  and 
universities  The  amendment  Is  as 
simple  as  that. 

I  point  out  that  in  administering  the 
national  defense  student  loan  program 
colleges  and  universities,  In  providing 
loans  to  students,  must  give  special  con- 
sideration to  thase  students  who  express 
a  desire  to  teach  In  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  priority  Is  given  to 
those  who  hope  to  enter  the  teaching 
field  irrespective  of  whether  they  plan  to 
teach  in  private  or  public  schools. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
also  provides  that  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  loan  will  be  canceled  In  the  event 
that  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  university 
becomes  a  teacher  in  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school.  A  student  who 
wishes  to  teach  in  either  a  public  or 
private  school  after  graduation  is  given 
a  priority  with  respect  to  getting  a  loan. 
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but  only  the  teacher  who  teaches  in  the 
public  school  is  given  the  loan  cancella- 
tion privilege  as  a  result  of  his  teaching 
service. 

We  feel  this  is  lilghly  inconsistent  and 
that  in  all  equity  any  college  graduate 
who  receives  a  loan  imder  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  and  who  wishes 
to  teach  should  be  granted  the  right  to 
forgiveness  for  up  to  50  percent  of  his 
loan,  regardless  of  whether  he  teaches  in 
a  public  or  private  college  or  university. 
That  seems  equitable  and  fair. 

The  purp>ose  of  the  act  is  to  encourage 
young  people  who  graduate  from  colleges 
and  universities  co  enter  the  teaching 
profession.  It  seems  to  me  all  who  enter 
that  profession  should  be  granted  the 
forgiveness  loan  feature  which  now  ap- 
plies only  to  some  of  them. 

We  have  a  very  definite  shortage  of 
teachers  in  this  country.  This  is  a  way 
to  rectify  that  shortage.  All  the  amend- 
ment would  do  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
any  college  graduate  who  intends  to  go 
into  the  teaching  profession  to  be 
granted  forgiveness  of  up  to  50  percent 
of  his  loan  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than 
10  percent  a  year,  regardless  of  whether 
he  teaches  in  a  public  or  private  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  or  in  a  college 
or  university.  Tliat  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING  rose. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Ne»  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  pKJinted  out, 
the  amendment  is  very  simple.  At  the 
present  time  the  only  persons  who  re- 
ceive the  forgiveness  are  those  who  go 
into  teaching  in  an  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary public  school.  The  amendment 
would  extend  that  same  privilege  to 
those  who  go  into  teaching  in  a  private 
school  or  to  those  who  go  into  teaching 
in  a  college. 

The  present  distinction  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  really  does 
not  have  much  meaning  or  Justification 
behind  it.  The  need  for  teachers  is 
great  in  private  schools  and  in  colleges. 
What  we  seek  is  the  education  of  all  our 
young  people,  to  bring  about  a  greater 
standard  of  excellence  and  scholarship. 
The  extension  of  the  forgiveness  fea- 
ture to  teachers  in  the  other  schools 
seems  to  me  sound  and  in  the  national 
interest.  A  good  many  teachers  have 
talked  to  me  about  this  problem.  The 
discriminatory  features  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  are  widely  re- 
sented. They  serve  no  purpose  but  to 
downgrade  teachers  in  our  private 
schools  and  in  colleges  and  universities. 
I  for  one  believe  that  the  present  limita- 
tion is  wholly  unwarranted. 

For  example,  we  can  visualize  a 
teacher  who  has  received  a  loan  and  is 
teaching  in  a  private  school  or  college 
while  a  classmate  who  has  received  a 
loan,  is  teaching  in  a  public  elementary 
school  or  secondary  school.  The  latter 
will  have  50  percent  of  his  or  her  loan 
forgiven;  the  former  will  not.  There  is 
no  constitutional  or  other  impediment  or 
problem.  The  amendment  would  merely 
bring  about  equity. 

As  I  stated  in  my  earlier  remarks,  I 
favor  the  principle  of  loans  as  opposed 


to  scholarships ;  and  if  the  day  h£is  come 
when  we  must  give  scholarships  to  yoxmg 
people  in  order  to  get  them  to  go  to  col- 
lege, we  have  reached  a  pretty  sorry 
state.  In  college  I  enjoyed  a  scholar- 
ship that  was  earned.  I  worked,  too, 
and  I  got  as  much,  or  probably  more, 
out  of  what  I  did  in  work  to  get  my 
education  as  I  did  from  the  funds  that 
were  given  to  me;  and  what  was  given 
to  me  was  based  up>on  my  maintaining 
a  certain  standard. 

Under  the  proposed  program  a  student 
would  not  have  to  keep  up  any  standard 
of  scholarship  at  all  if  he  could  get  by. 
Our  desire  is  to  strengthen  that  scholar- 
ship provision  and  to  do  what  is  even 
more  in  the  interest  of  the  young  people 
themselves  than  in  the  interest  of  the 
country.  It  would  contribute  to  the 
building  of  integrity  and  moral  fiber,  and 
would  make  recipients  realize  the  value 
of  an  education. 

Today  the  President  sent  to  Congress 
a  message  on  education  and  recom- 
mended a  five-p>oint  program  which  is 
designed  to  help  improve  the  quality  of 
American  teaching  through  scholarships, 
institutes,  rpecial  project  grants,  re- 
search, and  administration  projects  in 
the  field  of  education.  Every  bit  of  the 
language  which  the  President  has  used 
in  his  message  is  equally  applicable  to 
teachers  in  all  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  not  merely  those  who  are  in 
public  schools.  The  President  has  not 
discussed  the  question  specifically,  but 
it  certainly  appears  from  his  message 
that  he  recognizes  the  need  for  improved 
teacher  training  facilities  for  private 
schools  as  well  as  public  schools  euid,  in- 
deed, for  teachers  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  If  such  is  the  case,  it 
is  wholly  inconsistent  with  his  position 
not  to  extend  tne  present  loan  forgive- 
ness terms  for  teachers  urder  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont IMr.  Protjty]  and  I  offer  the  pro- 
posal 8is  an  amendment  with  the  feeling 
that  it  would  improve  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  and  would 
rectify  an  injustice.  I  very  much  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  agree  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  2  minutes? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment, 
and  particularly  to  express  my  agree- 
ment with  the  principle  of  nondiscrim- 
ination in  connection  with  the  loans 
which  are  provided.  The  private  col- 
leges are  carrying  a  very  large  part  of 
the  burden  of  education  in  this  country. 
In  my  view  it  is  as  important  to  stimu- 
late the  training  of  teachers  for  these 
great  private  institutions  as  it  is  to  do 
so  for  the  teachers  of  public  institutions, 
who  are  also  doing  a  great  job. 

I  also  wish  to  endorse  the  principle  of 
the  loan  in  contrast  to  the  principle  of 
the  scholarship.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  this  field  as  a  trustee  for 
many  years  of  one  of  our  great  univer- 
sities. 


For  a  great  many  years  we  provided 
loan  funds  for  students,  and  it  was  very 
interesting  to  see  the  way  the  program 
developed.  A  student  would  borrow 
money  from  the  loan  fund  while  he  was 
in  college.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
would  then  go  to  work  or  enter  the  prac- 
tice of  a  profession.  After  he  had  be- 
gun to  establish  himself,  his  money 
started  to  return.  Sometimes  20  or  30 
years  would  be  required  to  pay  back  the 
loans,  but  nevertheless  the  students 
wanted  to  do  it  and  they  were  glad  to 
do  it.  There  was  no  pressure  on  them. 
There  was  no  discipline.  Nevertheless, 
they  recognized  that  they  had  had  the 
advantage  of  a  loan  which  was  very 
generous  in  its  terms,  and  they  were  glad 
to  recognize  the  responsibility  to  pay  it 
back  as  a  token  of  appreciation  for 
those  who  had  made  the  loan  funds 
possible. 

I  do  not  think  our  students  who  would 
be  taken  care  of  under  the  pending 
amendment  would  object  at  all  to  the 
loan  procedure  in  contrast  to  the  schol- 
arship procedure,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes,  because  I  want  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty ]  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Keat- 
ing] to  have  the  full  time  available. 
Whenever  I  know  what  our  parliamen- 
tary procedure  will  be,  I  like  to  give  no- 
tice of  such  procedure.  After  a  confer- 
ence we  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  in  due  course  of  time  I  shall  move 
to  lay  the  Prouty-Keating  amendment 
and  the  Lausche  amendment  on  the 
table. 

My  case  against  the  amendments  can 
be  simply  stated  in  the  following  way: 
We  feel  that  the  appropriate  place  for 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  matter 
of  the  amendments  is  when,  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future,  we  shall  have  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  before  the 
Senate.  We  shall  have  a  whole  series  of 
National  Etefense  Education  Act  amend- 
ments. We  think  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter ought  to  be  considered  at  that  time 
in  connection  with  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  rather  than  in  connection 
with  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  when  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  have  exhausted  all  the  time  they 
wish  to  use,  I  shall  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  my  earlier  re- 
marks I  dealt  with  the  question  which 
has  been  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  as  to  the  timing 
of  the  amendment.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  amend  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  have  to  wait  until 
that  bill  is  before  the  Senate  when  we 
now  have  the  problem  before  us  of 
whether  we  are  to  have  scholarships  or 
loans.  Since  the  amendment  in  chief  is 
before  us,  having  been  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  it  seems  to  me  we 
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should  take  every  step  to  perfect  or  de- 
cline to  perfect  the  amendment  which 
he  has  offered.  That  is  the  reason  we 
press  the  amendment,  and  feel  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  consider  the  amendment  on 
its  merits  at  this  time. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair  how  much  time  re- 
mains on  this  side?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight- 
een minutes  are  remaining  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  argument  can  be  summarized  very 
briefly.  Consider  the  example  of  two 
students  who  go  to  the  same  college. 
They  have  both  expressed  a  desire  to  en- 
gage in  the  teaching  profession  after 
their  gi  aduation.  They  are  given  special 
consideration  by  the  college  in  getting  a 
loan  because  of  that  Intention.  After 
graduation  one  teaches  in  a  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school.  His  loan 
would  be  forgiven  up  to  50  percent  at  the 
rate  of  10  percent  a  year.  The  second 
teaches  in  a  private  school  or  a  college. 
He  would  receive  no  forgiveness  whatso- 
ever. There  certainly  is  a  great  deal  of 
inconsistency  in  such  an  approach.  I 
think  It  Is  unfair  to  those  who  are  not  al- 
lowed the  forgiveness  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  they  teach  in  a  college,  university,  or 
private  school.  It  seems  to  be  In  the 
Interest  of  fairness  to  all  the  students 
under  the  proposed  program  that  we  ex- 
tend these  benefits  across  the  board  so 
that  anyone  who  graduates  from  a  col- 
lege and  enters  the  teaching  profession 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  loan  forgive- 
ness up  to  50  percent  at  the  rate  of  10 
percent  a  year. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  I  do  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  yielding  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time?  I  wish  to  take  a 
minute  or  two.  Perhaps  he  may  wish  to 
speak  again. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Very  well. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  bo 
Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
statement  of  our  committee  in  its  report 
on  National  Defense  Education  Act 
amendments  pending  on  the  Senate 
Calendar,  becrinnin?  at  pase  6  under 
"Title  II:  Loans  to  Students  and  In5titu- 
tion.s  of  HiKher  Education." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TITLX    n— LOAJUS   TO   STUDENTS    IN    INSTITTmONS 
or    tllCHER    EDUCATION 

A    fii.vJirig  law — National  Defeme  Education 
Act  of  195S 

Piirpi:)se  To  Increase  opportunities  for 
needy  and  qualified  students  to  continue 
their  education  beyond  high  school  by  estab- 
lishing :->an  funds  at  Institutions  <<(  higher 
education. 

Provisions  Undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  enrolled  full  time.  In  good  aca- 
demic standing,  and  In  need  of  ftiiaiiCUl  as- 
slstance  and  students  accepted  for  enroll- 
ment m.iy  borrow  up  to  tl  000  a  year  over  'x 
S-year  period.  In  the  selection  of  students 
to  receive  loans  special  conaideratlon  must 
be  Kiven  by  partlclpallng  Uutitutior.g  Uj 
(a)  students  with  a  superior  academic  baclc- 
gp"ound  who  express  a  desire  to  teach  In  ele- 


mentary or  secondary  schools  and  (b)  stu- 
dents whose  academic  bacJ^sround  Indicates 
superior  capacity  for  or  preparation  in  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  engineering,  or  a  m<xlern 
foreign  language. 

The  repayment  period  begln.s  1  yeitr  after 
the  student  ce.ises  to  pursue  full-time  college 
studies  and  continues  over  a  10-year  perUxl 
at  an  interest  rate  of  3  percent  a  year,  ex- 
cept that  a  borrower  at  his  own  option  may 
accelerate  the  repayment  of  the  while  or 
any  part  of  such  laan. 

The  liability  to  repay  a  loan  l.s  c.moeled 
uixm  death  of  b<-'rrower.  or  If  he  t>e^iimts 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  as  deter- 
mined m  accordance  with  reRulatums  of  the 
Commissioner  Scheduled  loan  repayments 
need  not  be  p.ild  during  periods  when  the 
borrower  Is  a  full-time  colletje  Mudtnt  or 
during  up  to  3  years  of  miliUiry  ser\ke 
Studenu  who  become  full-ttme  te.ichers 
In  a  public  elementary  or  second Ary  srh'H.l 
are  "fori^iven"  10  percent  of  the  balance  of 
the  loan  outstanding  on  the  rlr.^t  day  of 
teaching  (plus  interest  i  for  each  academic 
year  of  service,  up  t.i  a  mrOiimum  of  5o  per- 
cent of  the  loan. 

The  institution  must  have  in  Ito  io.iii  fund 
at  all  times  at  least  $1  of  Institutional  funds 
for  each  t^  of  Feder.^1  cr-p'tal  cc.ntributlons 
The  Federal  contribution  to  an  institu- 
tions loan  fund  cannot  exceed  $250,000  a 
year 

Appropriations  now  authoriZfxl.  Under  ihf 
la58  act  appropriations  fur  th.s  title  were 
authorized   as  fuiUjWs 

Fl.scal  year: 

1959 $•»".  5oO.  000 

I960 "-T   000   OOO 

)961_ - _ 82    SOO.OOO 

1962... 90.  000  000 

Fur  4  fiscal  years  thereafter  such  sun.s  .is 
may  be  necessary  t.i  enable  students  wh  > 
had  obtained  a  loan  for  .tny  »chfx>l  year  end- 
ing prior  to  Juiy  1.  1962,  U)  continue  '>r  com- 
plete their  education. 

Appraisal  The  national  defense  f'vident 
loan  program  h.is  had  a  s^nitlcant  etiect  on 
the  1,400  participating  instltutlon.s  ol  hUher 
education,  and  on  the  lives  of  muiiy  thou- 
sands of  de.scrvlnkt  students  In  those  in>titu- 
tiinis  wh.i  are  seeking,  often  agaln-st  iipwy 
ixUl.s,  to  obtain  a  coUetre  education  It  is 
estlmiited  that  as  of  June  1961  over  $i:io 
million  were  loaned  t»)  230,000  students,  an 
Increase  of  100.000  student  borrowers  In  1 
yetir  s  time.  Five  years  a^.)  prior  t' .  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Defen.se  Education  Act. 
8:3.000  students  throughout  the  country  bor- 
rowed only  113  4  mllllnn  Last  yeir  115. OOO 
students  borrowed  nearly  four  time's  thnt 
amount  under  National  Defen.se  tklucatlon 
Art  ;ii'>ne 

Ojlleges  and  universities  have  made  re- 
m.irk.ible  use  "!  this  program  Of  the  1,4U0 
paxtlclpatlng  InstllutiJiia,  630  did  not  have 
li>an  programs  on  their  campuses  bef  ire  pas- 
sage of  the  National  Defence  Educatl  n  Ar'. 
Moreov>T  m:\r.y  institutions  li.i'.e  been  eii- 
couraged  to  bring  all  of  their  student  <ias1s'. - 
ance  efforts  .T.u.'s-ln -aid  work  opi^irtu- 
nltles.  loans,  and  schularshlpa — to  bear  on 
the  problem  of  meetini<  the  purti.ular  ncects 
of  eiicli  tin.mclally  needy  student 

The  committee  U  imprt«*ed  with  the  testl- 
mi'>ny  1'  his  henrd  and  the  evld'^nce  sub- 
mitted by  the  Office  if  Edui^atl'in  indicating 
th.*t  the  !<tudent  li">i'ns  are  in  fact  A<'ci>m- 
pUshlnkT  the  lmp«>rtan*  uur{>o«cs  iur  which 
they  were  intended.  First,  they  .ire  being 
used  U)  encoura^'e  able  students  to  enti-r  col- 
lege despite  financial  need  Of  the  113.450 
loans  made  In  the  f.vU  .f  1959,  11  133  were 
orliTlnally  loan  ommltments  to  high  scho<il 
seniors,  and  of  the  1 1  .S  0«X»  loans  made  this 
past  fall  18.1)00  were  eommlfeti  to  high 
.■>cho<)l  seni<  rs  in  liie  sprt'.^'  of  l^o 

Second,  thi.s  progr  un  Is  helping  thouaiinds 
of  college  students  to  cjotiniie  and  coni- 
plete  their  education.    As  would  be  expected. 


tlie  fact*  show  that  72  percent  of  the  stu- 
dent* come  from  famiUefl  with  an  annual 
Uicume  of  W.OOO  or  less.  Moreover,  by  pro- 
viding loans  on  terms  adjusted  to  the  stu- 
dent status  of  the  borrowers,  the  program 
has  contributed  to  a  more  general  accept- 
ance of  the  loan  ct^ncept  as  a  means  of  help- 
ing to  meet  higher  ed\icatlon  costfl.  This 
U  evidenced  In  the  dramatic  Increase  In 
college  and  State  loan  programs  since  the 
start  of  this  program. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  In  a  substan- 
tial number  of  cases  loans  are  enabling 
neeily  students  t.)  devote  more  of  their  ener- 
gies to  academic  work  by  eliminating  or 
reducing  the  number  of  hours  previously 
devoted  to  gainful  employment 

The  'fcrglvetiess"  provision  for  teachers 
la  proving  to  be  an  effective  Instrument 
to  encourage  college  students  to  become 
tea<:her»  «}3  percent  of  all  the  Ijorrowers 
plan  to  teach  of  whom  31  percent  are  men 
and  Ji  percent  are  women.  Of  86.000  bor- 
rowers surveyed  15  percent  plan  to  teiich 
m  public  elementary  schools.  38  percent  In 
public  secondary  scho«ils,  and  10  percent  In 
college. 

B    Natinnnl   Drier.'f   Education   Act  j4mcnrf- 
mcnt  of  1961 

.\mendment  and  extension:  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  there  will  be  a  continuing 
need  for  this  type  of  financial  assistance  for 
college  students  and  that  the  national  Inter- 
est Is  well  served  by  continued  and  ex- 
paiidcd  Federal  participation.  As  pointed 
out  In  testimony,  college  enrollmeuts  are 
expected  to  double  in  this  decade  and  col- 
lege education  cotts  continue  to  rise.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  bin  provides  for  a  continuing 
authorlratlon  for  this  I'rt'gram  upon  a  ptr- 
n.anen t  b  '..sis  Over  a  period  of  years,  how- 
ever a^  the  Institutions  student  loan  fund.s 
are  Increasingly  avigmented  through  repay- 
ment to  these  funds.  Federal  and  Institu- 
tional contributions  will   begin  to  dUnlnlah. 

I'nder  the  reported  bill,  the  committee  has 
extendetl  and  mofllfled  the  authorizations  .us 
follows  • 

Fiscal  year: 

1962 $100,  000,  000 

1963. _ 128.000,000 

1964... _ 140,  OOO.  0(X) 

1965    -  166,000,000 

1966  and    tliereafter 100.000.000 

The  bill  retains  the  feature  of  partial  can- 
cellation of  loans  for  borrowers  who  teach 
In  public  element.iry  and  secondary  schools 
and  extends  this  ;n-ovlslon  to  present  or  fu- 
ture borrowers  who  after  enactment  of  the 
bill  teach  In  private  nonproQt  schools.  In 
institutions  of  higher  leuruing.  or  In  an 
elementary  ur  secondary  school  overseas  of 
the  .Vrined  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
continuing  short.nge  of  teachers  extends  to 
prtva'e  nonpr'ftt  .is  well  as  to  public  schools 
and  to  all  levels  of  our  education. d  system, 
and  tills  amendment  would  encourage  col- 
li»ge  students  to  consider  careers  In  college 
and  university  teaching  In  all  types  of 
schiMjls  and  at  ail  levels. 

The  ciinmilttee  believes  that  thia  wlU  per- 
mit a  more  oqultuble  allocation  of  loan  funds 
among  student.,  in  both  large  and  small  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education 

In  '  -iltT  *"  five  empha.^ls  to  the  funda- 
mental Impor'.oire  if  EiiKUsh  In  the  curric- 
ulum and  In  c<ins«inance  wltl.  the  findings 
and  dee  laratl(Hi  of  policy  in  section  101, 
tiie  act  Lb  amended  to  provide  that  preference 
be  given.  In  the  sclecti.jn  of  students  to  re- 
ceive In.ms.  to  Individuals  whose  academic 
backgri  'ind  Indicates  a  superior  capacity  or 
preparsUon  In  Br.gllsh  as  well  as  to  those 
who  excel  in  science,  mathematics,  engineer- 
ing, or  modern  foreign  langusLgea.  Tbe  act 
u  also  amended  to  give  special  consideration 
to  students  who  express  a  desire  to  teach  in 
Ui.siiiuLions  of  higher  education  as  well  as 
In   elementary  or  secondary  schools. 
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Summer  session  student  loan  programs: 
Section  206tb)  of  the  present  act  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

"Loans  from  any  such  fund  to  any  student 
by  any  Institution  of  higher  education  •  •  • 
shall  be  made  onls  to  a  student  who  •  •  • 
(C)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a 
full-time  student  "  •  •  or  Ls  In  good  stand- 
ing and  In  fuU-tlnre  attendance  there  either 
as  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  student." 

Section  144.2(1)  of  the  regulations  for  the 
national  defense  student  loan  program  de- 
fines a  "full  time"  student  as  one  who  Is  en- 
rolled In  a  BufBcleiit  number  of  credit  hours 
or  their  equivalent  to  secure  the  degree  or 
certificate  toward  which  he  Is  working  In  no 
more  than  the  number  of  temesters  or  terms 
norm.i!ly  taken  therefor. 

The  Manual  of  General  Information  and 
Instructions  (1959-60)  for  the  student  loan 
program   further   f  tales    ip.    11)    that — 

"A  student  whD  Is  gradually  acquiring 
credits  toward  a  degree  by  part-time  study 
in  regular  or  evening  session,  and/or  by 
full-time  study  la  summer  sessions  only, 
may  not  be  considered  a  full-time  student." 

Thus,  the  statute,  and  regulations  based 
thereon,  effective, y  prevent  any  student 
from  participating  In  the  loan  program  who 
attends  either  part  time  or  on  a  summer 
session  only  basis. 

Traditionally,  career  teachers  have  been 
the  most  active  piirtlclpants  In  summer  ses- 
sion programs.  The  early  professional 
training  progranui  tor  teachers,  which  de- 
veloped during  the  19th  century,  were  based 
on  summer  sessions,  since  the  teacher  was 
not  available  as  a  student  during  the 
months  of  the  school  jrear.  from  September 
to  June.  This  spme  patterd  Is  very  much 
in  existence  today,  for  teachers  are  accus- 
tomed to  acquiring  advanced  degrees  and 
training  during  the  summer  vacation 
montlis.  No  other  professional  group  In 
our  society  continues  with  as  much  formal 
advanced  training;  following  career  employ- 
ment. 

Many  States  and  most  colleges  require  ex- 
tensive graduate  work  as  a  qualification  re- 
quirement for  certification  and  promotion. 
Teachers  are  encc  uraged  to  attain  advanced 
degrees,  especlall)  In  those  areas  where  sub- 
ject matter  and  techniques  of  Instruction 
have  changed  radically  In  the  past  few 
years. 

For  many  tea::hers  continued  graduate 
training  constitutes  a  dlfflcult.  If  not  Im- 
possible, financial  hardship.  The  level  of 
teacher  salaries  In  many  areas  requires 
those  with  families  to  seek  part-time  and 
summer  Jobs  to  supplement  Income  from 
teaching  salaries.  For  these  persons,  at- 
tendance at  rununer  session  programs  Is 
virtually  out  of  the  question  since  vacation 
time  must  t>e  spent  In  gainful  employment. 

The  need  for  fliiaiiclal  assistance  to  teach- 
ers attending  summer  sessions  Is  statistically 
documented  by  the  following  findings  drawn 
from  a  recent  Nitional  Education  Associa- 
tion report: 

National  Education  Association  report  on 
aalaries.  s-unimer  sctuxil  attendance,  and 
part-time  job  iictivitics  of  public  elemen- 
tary and  xeconiary  school  teachers 

I    Average  sala.-les,  fall  I960: 

A.  All  classroom  teachers $5,215 

B    All      elementary      school- 
teachers      5,034 

C.  All  secondary  schoolteach- 
ers      5,500 

D.  All  men  classroom  teach- 
ers      5.472 

K.  All        women       classroom 

teachers 5.025 

P.  All  teachers  eaxd  principles 

and  supervisors 5.  380 

n.  Attendance  at  sununer  school,  sununer. 
1960:  A  22  2  percent  of  1,626,079  or 
3S8,7»0  Instructional  staff  In  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  at- 
tended summer  school. 
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National  Education  Association  report  on 
salaries,  summer  school  attendance,  and 
part-time  job  activities  of  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  teachers — Con. 

in.  Part-time  work: 

A.  27  percent  of  1.526,079  or  412,041 
Instructional  staff  In  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  have  stmi- 
mer  jobs. 

B.  15.4  percent  of  1,526,079  or  235.- 
016  Instructional  staff  In  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  have 
part-time  Jobs  during  the  school  year. 

C.  64  percent  of  411.109  or  263,110 
men  classroom  teachers  have  summer 
Jobs. 

D.  13.2  percent  of  997,863  or  131,717 
women  classroom  teachers  have  sum- 
mer Jobs. 

IV.  Academic  work  required  by  local  school 
systems,  as  of  1957 : 

A.  43.1  percent  of  1,408.962  class- 
room teachers  or  607,263  were  required 
by  local  boards  of  education  to  take 
college  courses  periodically. 

B.  An  additional  29.8  percent  Indi- 
cated that  additional  course  work  was 
not  required  by  their  boards  of  educa- 
tion but  felt  considerable  pressure  to 
take  them. 

Extension  of  present  loan  eligibility  cri- 
teria to  Include  full-time  teachers  enrolled 
for  summer  session  programs  wUl  accom- 
plish these  purfKi&es: 

1.  It  will  allow  for  extensive  upgrading  of 
Instructional  personnel  through  increased 
teacher  attendance  In  graduate  programs. 

2.  It  will  enhance  the  professional  devel- 
opment of  persons  now  employed  as  teach- 
ers, thereby  providing  Improved  instruction 
during  the  regular  school  year. 

8.  It  will  allow  many  teachers,  especially 
men,  to  resume  graduate  training  or  begin 
It  for  the  first  time. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Congress 
has  earlier  recognized  the  tinique  character- 
istics of  advanced  training  for  teachers. 
During  the  years  of  the  GI  bill  following 
the  close  of  World  War  II  only  those  persons 
employed  as  full-time  teachers  were  allowed 
to  interrupt  training  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  All  other  veterans  were  required  to 
pursue  full-time  college  programs  in  con- 
secutive semesters.  There  Is,  thus,  a  definite 
precedent  for  the  amendment  to  title  n  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  The 
committee.  In  view  o*  all  of  these  factors, 
amended  the  act  to  provide  loan  assistance 
to  summer  session  students  who  are  teach- 
ers m  elementary,  secondary,  or  higher  edu- 
cational Institutions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  es- 
sence what  we  do  in  this  section  of  the 
report  on  the  bill  is  identical  in  principle 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  seek  to 
accomplish  by  their  amendment  to  the 
aid  to  higher  education  bill. 

There  is  this  great  difference,  however. 
By  seeking  to  add  it  to  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill  in  the  form  in  which  they  are 
submitting  it,  they  are  in  effect  defeat- 
ing the  scholarship  provisions  of  the  bill. 
We  believe  that  if  it  is  really  a  loan  pro- 
vision that  they  want  in  respect  to 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  with 
the  forgiveness  provisions  which  we  pro- 
vide already  in  the  bUl  pending  on  the 
calendar,  we  believe  we  take  the  proper 
position  by  saying  that  we  should  wsdt 
until  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  is  before  us  for  consideration.  By 
bringing  it  in  on  this  bill  it  has  the  effect 
of  really  canceling  out  the  effectiveness 
of  the  scholarship  program. 


As  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon,  it  de- 
feats the  plea  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  which  he  Gveciflcally  made 
in  support  of  the  scholarship  program 
and  which  I  am  seeking  to  defend  on  Jie 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  it  is  appro- 
priate to  consider  it  in  connection  with 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  and 
that  is  why  in  due  course  of  time  I  will 
make  the  motion  to  which  I  previously 
referred. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  table  prepared  by  mj' 
office  entitled  "Federal  Financial  As- 
sistance to  Students  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion." 

I  will  not  list  the  total  number,  but 
there  are  15  different  ways  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  at  the  present  time 
is  assisting  students  to  obtain  higher 
education.  I  believe  it  is  helpful  to  have 
this  information  added  in  the  Record 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill  and 
other  education  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Federal   Financial   Assistancx  to  Students 
FOR  Higher  Education 

1.  Total  Defense  Department,  1968-59, 
»3  00 ,877 ,000. 

(a)  Federal  funds  expended  for  education 
of  military  personnel  while  off  duty,  1958-69, 
Air  Force,  $2,938,434. 

(b)  Federal  funds  expended  for  academic 
training  of  military  personnel  at  civilian 
schools  and  service  academies,  1969-60, 
$49,567,407.     (Estimate.) 

2.  Atomic  Energy  Oommlssion  awards,  total 
Federal  funds  expended  for  educational  pur- 
poses by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
1959-60,"  $58,451,000.     (Estimate.) 

3.  Geographical  field  research  In  foreign 
areas:  No  Information. 

4.  International  educational  exchange  pro- 
grams, total  for  exchange  programs  and 
actlviUes,  1959-60,  $293*8-051. 

(a)  Fulbrlght  and  Smlth-Mundt  programs, 
1959-60,  $28,902,010. 

(b)  Additional  funds,  1959-60,  $446,041. 

5.  Total  Federal  funds  for  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  programs, 
1958-59,  $5,023,000. 

(a)  Federal  funds  expended  for  training 
at  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration research  centers,  1959-60, 
$119355. 

(b)  Federal  funds  committed  for  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  re- 
search contracts  with  educational  institu- 
tions, 1959-60,  $8,420,000. 

6.  National  defense  graduate  fellowship 
program,  1959-60,  $12,660,000. 

7.  National  defense  modern  language  fel- 
lowship program.  1959-60,  total  Federal  funds 
expended,  $499,877. 

8.  National  defense  student  loan  program. 
Federal  funds  obligated  for  the  student  loan 
program,  1959-60,  $40,700,000. 

0.  Federal  funds  for  reeearch  fellowships, 
direct  traineeshlps,  and  training  grants 
awarded  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  1969- 
60,  $87,602,000.     (Estimate.) 

10.  National  laboratories  resident  research 
associatesblps:  No  Information. 

11.  National  Science  Foundation.  Federal 
funds  obligated  for  basic  research,  facilities, 
and  education  and  training,  196©-a0,  $143 
million.     (Brtlmate.) 

12.  Quartermssto-  Corps  visiting  scientists 
research  associateships:  Mo  infOTmatlon. 
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13  Federal  funds  expended  by  the  Vet- 
erana'  Administration  for  education  and 
training.    1958-59: 

I  a)    World  War  II  veterans,  Mao.saa. 
(b)    Korean  war  veterans.  $565,984,930 

14  Federal  funds  expended  for  training 
and  tralneeshlpe  In  vocational  rehablUta- 
Uon.  1989-60,  la.aOO.OOO.      (Estimate  ) 

15  War  orphans'  educational  aaeUtance. 
1958-59.   $7.6<t3.348. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  T  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  I  now  make 
the  motion  that  the  Keating-Prouty 
amendment  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  have  already  been 
ordered 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  on  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment 

Mr  MORSE.  Then  I  ask  for  the  yea.s 
and  nays  on  the  motion  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
BunDiCK  m  the  chair  i .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  so-called 
Keating-Prouty  amendment.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr 
DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
EllendkrI.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[  Mr.  Long  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  iMr.  Russell!  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr,  Chavez)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr,  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper  1 , 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IMr.  DoDDl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  OoldwaterI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote    nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana  [Mr.  EllenderI   Is  paired  with  the 


Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kocheli 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote     nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[  Mr  Russell  i  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Sconl  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  vote    nay  " 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (  Mi- 
Long  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  !  Mr 
Yarborough  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr  Hart)  would  each  vote 
yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  '  Mr  Cooper  '  is 
absent  because  of  illness 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  Mr  C^PE- 
H.ARTl,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  Mr 
Goi.DWATERl.  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  Kuchel  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  ?vlr  Scott  \  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky Mr  Cooper)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr  Chavez! 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"yea  "■ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Aruona 
I  Mr,  GoLDWATER  I  IS  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  Mr  DoddI,  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  would  vote     yea 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr  KrcHEL'  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Mr  Ellender  1 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  nay  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
■yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr  Scott!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (  Mr  Russell!,  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  wouli  vote  "yea  " 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  59. 
nay.s  28,  as  follows: 

I  No     12   L^K  I 
VE.AS  -59 


.\nderson 

Hlckev 

Mr.rse 

Bartiett 

Hill 

M<>8S 

Beall 

Holland 

M.i.skle 

Bible 

Himphrey 

Neuber«er 

Burdlrk 

jAck-son 

Pa-store 

Byrd.  Va 

Javlta 

Pell 

Byrd,  W   Va, 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Jordan 

Randolph 

Carroll 

Kefauvcr 

Robertson 

Case.  N  J 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Church 

Lau.sche 

^rnith.  Maii6 

Carle 

Iajhi?,  Hawaii 

Spurkman 

Douvtlaj 

MaKnuson 

StennU 

E.iatland 

Man.sfleld 

Symington 

EnKle 

McCarthy 

Ta.madKe 

Erv-Ui 

McOUan 

Thurmond 

Oore 

MrOee 

Wiley 

C;nipnin« 

McNamara 

WiiUam.s.  N  J 

Hartke 

Me  tea;  f 

Young.  Ohio 

Hayden 

Monroney 
NAYS^28 

Aiken 

Dlrk3«u 

Murphy 

Allott 

Dwurshak 

Pe-arstin 

Bennett 

POIIK 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

SaltoruiUll 

Buah 

Hrudka 

Smith.  Maine 

Butler 

Keating 

Tower 

Carlson 

Long.  La 

William*.  Del 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

Miller 

YoutK   N   Dttk 

Cotton 

Morton 

Curtis 

MuDdt 

Capehart 

Chaver 

Cooper 

Dodd 

mender 


NOT  VOTINO— 18 

FMlbrlght  RuMell 

Ooldwater  Scott 

Hart  Tarborough 

Kuchel 

Long.  Mo 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Prouty  and  Mr. 
Keating  to  Mr  Lausche's  amendment 
was  agreed  to,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Lais(he)  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the 
tU'rk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
thf  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr 
LX)i)D  .  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr, 
f:liender)  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
Mr  Hart!  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
Mr  Long),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr  Rus.5Ell1  are  absent  on 
oflicial  business, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr  Chavez!  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  IMr.  Yarborough  1  are 
absent  t>ecausc  of  lUneaa. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr  FulbrightI  Is  nec- 
es.sarily  absent 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mi'xico  Mr  Chavez!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  "yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
nt'Cticut  IMr  Dodd!  is  paired  with  the 
5kMi,itor  from  Louisiana  IMr,  EllenderI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Coiuiecticut  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"yt-a  " 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart!,  the  S«'nator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarboroigh  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Long!  would  each  vote 
"nay," 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper! 
IS  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  Cape- 
hart  1.  the  Senator  from  Arissona  IMr. 
GoldwaterI.  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr  Kuchel!.  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott]  are 
necessarily   absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  IMr.  Cooker),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Scorrl   would  each  vote  "yea." 

The   result  was  announced — yeas   37. 

nays  50,  as  follows: 

I  No     13   Leg  I 

YEAS— 37 

Allott  Eastland  Pearson 

Beull  Ervin  Prouty 

Benmni  Hickenlooper       Roberteon 

BoKKS  Holland  SaltonaUll 

Bush  Hruska  Smith.  Maine 

Butler  Jordan  Biennis 

Byrd.  Va  Keating  Talmadge 

Carlst^n  Lauache  Thurmond 

Case.  8  Dak         McClellan  Tower 

Cotton  Miller  Williams.  Del. 

Curtis  M  irton  Toung.  N,  Dak. 

Dlrksen  Mundt 

Dworshak  Murphy 
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Aiken 
Anderaon 

Bartlett 

ISible 

H\irdlrk 

Bvrd.  W 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Cai*.  N  J 

Church 

Clark 

l)ou»{las 

EiiKle 

Foi'.g 

Oore 

(iruenlng 

Hartke 
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Cooper 
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Hayden 
Hlckey 

HIU 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Long,  Hawaii 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

MAiififlf  Id 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING 

P\ilbrlght 
Goldwater 
Hart 
Kuchel 
Long,  Mo. 


Monroney 

Morse 

Moas 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

PaBtore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Smathera 

Smith.  Mass. 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Wiley 

Williams,  N  J. 

Youug,  Ohio 

-13 

Russell 

Boott 

Yarborough 


So  Mr.  Lausches  amendment  was  re- 
jected, 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  defeated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  "2-2-62 — 
D."  I  ask  to  modify  my  amendment  by 
irvserting  between  line  7  on  page  1  and 
line  1  on  page  7  the  following: 

On  page  6.  Una  2,  before  "Institution," 
Insert  "public  " 

On  page  6,  line  3,  before  "higher,"  Insert 
"public  " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.    I  think  I  can  make  it  clear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment is  dispensed  with. 

The  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Ervin, 
as  modified,  are  as  follows ; 

On  page  2.  line  17,  before  "Institutions" 
Insert  "public". 

On  page  3,  line  7,  strike  out  "Institutions 
of  higher  education  or  to"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "public  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  to  public". 

On  page  3,  line  12.  strike  out  "Institutions 
of  higher  education  or"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "pubUc  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  public". 

On  page  6,  line  2.  before  "institution" 
Insert  "public". 

On  page  6,  line  3,  before  "higher"  Insert 
"public". 

On  page  12.  line  16,  strike  out  "an  Institu- 
tion" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "a  public 
institution". 

On  page  14.  Una  10.  before  "higher  edu- 
cation" insert  "public". 

On  page  14.  line  1.  strike  out  "(1)". 
On  page  14.  line  13.  before  "Institutions" 
Insert  "public". 

On  page  14.  line  16,  beginning  with  ",  or 
(2)"  strike  out  all  to  the  period  on  page  15, 
line  4. 

On  page  38.  strike  out  lines  18  through  20 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  The  term  'public  Institution  of 
higher  education"  means  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  under  public  supervision 
and  control,  but  does  not  include  a  school 
or  Institution  of  any  agency  of  the  United 
States." 

Strike  out  the  amendment  to  the  title  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "A  bill 
to  autiiorlze  assistance  to  public  Institutions 
of  higher  education  in  financing  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of 


needed  aeademlc  and  related  facilities,  to  au- 
thorize scholarships  for  undergraduate  study 
in  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  States  for 
the  construction  of  public  community 
colleges." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  consultation 
with  the  various  interested  Members  of 
the  Senate,  I  am  about  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  to  which  I 
ask  the  Senate  to  give  its  consideration: 
that  debate  on  the  Ervin  amendment  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  10  minutes  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  and  10  minutes  by  the  Sen- 
ator in  charge  of  the  bill  [Mr.  Morse]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  provides 
that  loans  of  Federal  tax  moneys  au- 
thorized to  be  made  by  title  I  of  the 
bill  be  restricted  to  public  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
make  certain  that  no  funds  shall  be 
taken  from  the  Public  Treasury  for  the 
building  of  academic  facilities  at  church - 
owTied   or  church-controlled   schools. 

I  say  that  my  amendment  is  necessary 
to  make  this  bill  comply  with  the  estab- 
lishment-of-religion  clause  of  the  first 
amendment. 

Everybody  admits  the  Government 
cannot  take  funds  and  make  absolute 
gifts  to  church-owned  or  church-con- 
trolled institutions  of  higher  learning. 
The  proponents  of  the  bill  contend,  how- 
ever, that  while  the  first  amendment 
prohibits  the  grant  of  tax  moneys  to 
church-owned  or  church-controlled 
schools,  it  permits  soft,  easy,  low-inter- 
est-rate loans  over  long  periods  of  time, 
such  as  50  years  or  100  years  or  1,000 
years,  to  be  made  to  church-owned  or 
church -controlled  schools. 

That  argument  is  not  flattering  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
who  drafted  and  ratified  the  first  amend- 
ment. It  places  a  very  low  estimate  upon 
their  linguistic  and  legal  abilities.  If  it 
were  valid  it  would  show  that  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  did  not  do  what  they  in- 
tended to  do.  We  know  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Thomas  Jefferson  exactly  what 
the  Founding  Fathers  intended  to  do 
when  they  drafted  and  ratified  the  first 
Eimendment.  Thomas  Jefferson  has  said 
they  intended  to  erect  a  wall  of  separa- 
tion between  church  and  state.  They 
did  erect  a  wall  of  separation  between 
church  and  state.  That  wall  will  stand 
until  constitutional  truth  is  rewritten  or 
nullified  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
those  religious  groups  which  demand 
that  they  be  given  access  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  and  be  permitted  to 
use  tax  funds  to  finance  their  activities. 


Madam  President,  there  is  no  basis 
whatever  under  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
any    argument    that    the    amendment, 

which  prohibits  gifts,  permits  loans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  the  Senator  allotted  to  himself  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Have  my  10  minutes  ex- 
pired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair  that  the 
Senator  had  asked  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  I  yielded  to  myself 
my  entire  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  de- 
clared, on  page  16  of  the  Everson  case, 
that  neither  the  Federal  Government 
nor  a  State  government  is  permitted  by 
the  first  amendment  to  aid  any  or  all 
religions.  Madam  President,  it  is  absurd 
to  argue  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
makes  a  long-term  loan,  a  low  rate  loan, 
to  a  church -owned  or  a  church -con- 
trolled college  and  that  church-owned  or 
church-controlled  college,  by  reason  of 
the  loan,  accumulates  fee  simple  title  to 
valuable  land  and  valuable  academic 
buildings  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  aiding  the  church-owned  or 
church -controlled  college. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  also  declared  that  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  forbids  government  to 
finance  religious  groups.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, it  is  absurd  to  assert  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  financing 
church-owned  or  church-controlled  col- 
leges when  it  loans  them  money  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  build  buildings 
of  any  character  for  any  purpose  and 
collects  from  them  payments  upon  the 
principal  of  those  loans  and  payments 
for  interest  on  those  loans.  That  is  cer- 
tainly financing  church-owned  or 
church-controlled  colleges. 

The  Supreme  Cotut  of  the  United 
States  declared,  on  page  16  of  the  Ever- 
son case,  that  the  first  amendment  for- 
bids government  from  participating  in 
the  affairs  of  religious  organizations. 
When  the  Federal  Government  loans 
money  to  church-owned  or  church-con- 
trolled colleges  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing academic  facilities  of  any  character 
for  any  purpose,  and  collects  from  those 
colleges  interest  and  payments  upon  the 
principal  of  loans.  It  is  certainly  partici- 
pating in  the  affairs  of  those  religious 
organizations. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  declared  in 
two  cases— page  314  in  the  Zorach  case 
and  page  212  in  the  McCoUum  case- 
that  the  first  amendment  prohibits  the 
Government  from  participating  in  the 
blending  of  secular  and  religious  educa- 
tion. In  a  dissenting  opinion  which  is 
not  controverted  by  the  majority  opinion 
on  this  point,  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge,  de- 
clares that  the  reason  we  have  these 
church-owned  or  church-controlled  col- 
leges is  so  that  they  can  teach  both  re- 
ligion and  secular  courses,  and  that  any 
institution  which  teaches  both  secular 
courses  knd  religion  is  barred  from  the 
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right   to   receive   Goverrxment    tax    aid 
under  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madfiim 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  very  limited 
time. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  a 
brief  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Would 
the  Senator's  amendment  have  any  ef- 
fect upon  the  loans  which  are  now  bemg 
made  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  for  the  building  of  dormitories? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No,  because  it  is  re- 
stricted to  the  pending  bill.  It  i.s  not  re- 
lated to  anything  being  done  under 
other  bills. 

Madam  President,  after  I  pointt'd  out 
that  the  bill  is  a  bald  violation  of  the 
first  amendment,  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  advanced  the  theory  that  a  church- 
owned  or  church-controlled  college 
could  segregate  secular  education  from 
religious  education  and  say.  "This 
building  represents  a  nonreligious  ac- 
tivity of  this  college,"  and  that  building 
represents  a  religious  activity  of  this 
college,  and  obtain  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  of  the  first  class. 

That  is  precisely  what  Justice  Rut- 
ledge  said  could  not  be  done.  Conse- 
quently, the  Morse-Hill  amendment  does 
not  harmonize  the  bill  and  the  first 
amendment. 

Madam  President,  if  the  Congress, 
whose  Members  have  sworn  to  uphold 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
should  pass  this  bill  in  its  present  form ; 
and  if  the  President,  who  has  repeatedly 
assured  the  American  people  that  he  be- 
lieves in  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  should  sign  this  bill  in  its  present 
form  the  resulting  statute  would  mark 
the  first  major  break-through  for  those 
religious  groups  which  have  been  de- 
manding that  they  be  given  access  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  permitted  to 
finance  their  activities  with  tax  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  have  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  May  I  have  2  minutes 
more? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  will 
yield  the  Senator  2  minutes  from  the 
time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  the 
issue  raised  by  my  amendment  is  very 
simple.  No  Senator  should  have  any 
trouble  reachino;  a  decision  as  to  how  he 
should  vote  thereon.  If  a  Senator 
favors  giving  religious  groups  access  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
permitting  them  to  use  tax  moneys  to 
finance  their  activities,  he  ought  to  vote 
against  my  amendment.  However,  if  a 
Senator  does  not  believe  in  giving  reli- 
gious groups  access  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury and  permitting  them  to  finance  their 
activities  with  tax  moneys,  he  ought  to 
vote  for  my  amendment.  This  is  true 
because  my  amendment  makes  it  plain 
that  no  religious  groups  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  place  their  handa  in  the  Ctov- 
emment  till  where  tax  moneys  are 
deposited. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  from  the  time 
on  the  bill.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina  a  question. 

Under  the  amendment,  I  take  it  the 
University  of  Chicago,  which  is  a  private 
university,  could  not  get  a  loan. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     That  is  true 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yale  University, 
which  IS  a  private  university,  could  not 
get  a   loan. 

Mr.  ERVIN      That  is  true 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Could  Harvard  oblam 
a  1  jan  ' 

Mr   ERVIN.     No. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Northwestern  Uni- 
ver  ity,  ulnch  I  believe  has  somelhin«  of 
A  detiominational  tag,  could  get  no  loan'' 

Mr    ER\'IN      I  do  not  know  about  it 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Duke  University, 
which  IS  located  in  the  State  of  the  Sen- 
ator, could  receive  no  loan' 

Mr.  ERVTN      The  Senator  is  correct 
I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  the  universities  he  has  mentioned 
are  in  .sounder  financial  condition  than 
the  United  States 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  am  also  thinking  of 
tht>  .small  in.stitutions  that  arc  spreading 
and  need  funds  for  academic  purposes, 
but  if  they  are  not  public  institution.';, 
but  are  privately  endowed,  no  matter 
what  their  condition  is.  they  would  be 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  bill 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct 
The  reason  I  have  offered  the  amend- 
ment in  that  form  is  to  make  it  certain 
that  no  religious  institution  would  have 
access  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  I  might  say  that  under  the  de- 
cisions there  is  also  some  serious  doubt 
whetlier  Congress  has  authority  to  makr 
provision  for  the  support  of  private  col- 
leges on  the  theory  that  tax  money  can 
only  be  used  for  public  purposes,  and 
that  the  use  of  such  money  by  a  private 
nondenominational  college  is  for  a  pri- 
vate purpose. 

Mr.  MORSE  Madam  President,  I 
shall  reply  briefly  to  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  reject  the  amendment  shortly. 
In  my  judgment,  the  Hill-Morse  amend- 
ment, which  was  added  yesterday  to  the 
bill,  is  the  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  It  would  accomplish. 
in  my  judgment,  the  legitimate  purpose 
that  the  Senator  has  in  mind  without 
doing  damage  to  a  large  number  of 
young  men  and  women  going  to  private 
colleges  in  this  country.  I  point  out  that 
40  percent  of  the  college  students  in 
America  today  are  going  to  private  insti- 
tutions. Sixty  percent  of  the  colleges  of 
America  today  are  private  institutions. 
Yesterday  we  agreed  to  the  Hill-Morse 
amendment,  which  reads  as  follows: 

(2)  The  term  'academic  facilities"  shall 
not  Include  (A)  any  facility  Intended  pri- 
marily for  eventa  for  which  admlwlon  Is  to 
be  charged  to  the  general  public,  iB)  any 
facility  uaed  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  in- 
struction or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship, 
or  (C)  any  facility  which  (although  not  a 
facility   described    In    the   preceding   clause) 


l.s  used  or  to  be  used  primarily  In  connection 
with  any  part  of  the  program  of  a  school  or 
department  of  divinity.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  "school  or 
department  of  divinity"  means  an  institu- 
tion, or  a  department  or  branch  of  an  Insti- 
tution, whose  program  Is  specifically  for  the 
education  of  students  to  prepare  them  to  be- 
come ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon 
some  other  religious  vocation  or  to  prepare 
them  to  teach  the  )liiglcal  subjects. 

I  say  that  that  amendment  gives 
us  our  protection  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  I  do  not  yield  to  any  other 
Member  of  this  body,  including  my  very 
dear  friend  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  ErvinI  in  support  of  the 
principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  We  have  protected  that  prin- 
ciple through  the  Hill-Morse  amend- 
ment 

I  point  out  that  we  protected  the  prin- 
ciple also  in  connection  with  other  loans 
that   we  have   made  through  Congress. 

Tiie  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  i  Mr  C.\se  I  raised  a  point  a  min- 
ute or  two  ago.  We  have  loaned  money 
totaling  $1 .565  million-plus  to  the  college 
housing  program  Yesterday  an  attempt 
was  made  by  my  good  friend  from  North 
Carolina  to  draw  some  line  of  distinction 
between  facilities  for  the  care  of  stu- 
dents on  the  campus  and  some  other 
facility  on  the  campus.  I  good  naturedly 
said  to  him  "Of  course,  there  cannot 
passibly  be  a  university  without  students, 
and  there  can  be  no  students  unless 
we  provide  the  facilities  with  which  to 
care  for  them  "  The  $1,565  million-plus 
involves  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
loans  to  private  institutions. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  loses 
me  in  a  ma'  lev  of  form  when  he  tries 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  what  we 
have  already  done  in  college  housing  pro- 
grams and  what  we  propose  to  do  in 
the  program  before  us.  Note  alao  that 
under  the  bill  we  have  the  appropria- 
tion check  in  Congress.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  any  private  institution 
desiring  to  obtain  a  loan  must  come  to 
the  Federal  Government,  submit  its  plan 
for  the  loan,  show  what  the  loan  will 
go  into  and  what  kind  of  building  it 
will  be  spent  on.  We  have  all  these 
safeguards.  So  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  danger  whatsoever  in  connection 
with  the  fear  which  the  Senator  has 
expre.ssed  here  today.  What  I  have  said 
is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  any  de- 
cision that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
rendered. 

I  point  out  another  area  in  which  we 
have  made  millions  of  dollars  available. 
I^t  us  consider  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  the  amotint  of  money 
that  we  made  available  under  that  pro- 
gram. Let  us  also  consider  other  Fed- 
eral expenditures  So  long  as  we  have 
.safeguards  and  protections,  we  need 
not  worry  about  the  fears  expressed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ekvin]. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill  I ,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  has 
joined  with  us  in  bringing  the  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  vote  to 
do  so  was  10  to  2.    He  is  a  man  whose 
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views  on  the  i.ssuc  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  are  well  known.  I  am 
.sure  1  can  speak  for  him  when  I  say  that 
if  he  had  the  slightest  idea  there  was  any 
danger  that  the  bill  would  violate  the 
principle  that  the  Senator  from  North 
(.'arolina  has  advocated  here  this  after- 
noon, the  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
not  be  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  me  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  and  Mr.  PASTORE 
addres.sed  the  Chair. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph I  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Madam  President, 
this  question  was  thoroughly  explored  in 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  The  Senator  who  now 
speaks  with  knowledge  in  reference  to 
this  particular  proposal,  the  Ervin 
amendment,  will  recall  that  no  one  more 
assiduously  attacked  this  situation  to 
find  the  answer  which  would  be  justifi- 
able under  the  Constitution  than  did  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  made  a 
rather  extended  speech  on  this  subject 
yesterday  afternoon.  I  am  thoroughly 
.satisfied  that,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Hill-Morse  amendment,  the  protection 
of  the  principle  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  is  adequate. 

No  one  on  the  committee  was  more 
cognizant  of  the  significance  to  our  time 
of  the  fundamental  principles  so  wisely 
adopted  by  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our 
Republic  as  they  enshrined  in  our  Con- 
stitution the  protections  of  the  first 
amendment.  The  solutions  to  safeguard 
this  precious  principle  in  the  jiending  bill 
which  have  been  adopted  are  to  the  best 
of  my  belief  both  real  and  wholesome. 
I  had  wrestled  with  this  problem  in  sub- 
committee and  in  full  committee,  as  my 
votes  in  executive  session  will  show,  in 
a  determination  that  the  limits  in  our 
Constitution  should  not  be  overstepped. 
The  bill  as  now  drafted  I  feel  sets  forth 
in  the  educational  area  a  sound  pwlicy 
which  flows  directly  from  the  philosophy 
of  our  founders. 

With  all  deference  to  my  colleague  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Ervin  1,  I  must  say  that  bas- 
ically we  are  in  agreement,  but  certainly 
I  believe  that  the  language  of  the  bill  as 
now  drawn,  to  which  I  have  referred,  is 
comprehensive  and  leaves  no  loophole. 
I  am  satisfied,  and  shall  vote  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  TThe  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  been  very  helpful  to  me,  and 
I  very  much  appreciate  his  help. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President,  is 
it  fair  to  assume  from  the  argument 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
that,  insofar  as  Federal  loans  are  con- 
cerned to  institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  students  who  attend — let  us  say, 
Georgetown  University — under  the  testi- 
mony there  is  no  distinction  between  the 
room  in  which  a  student  sleeps  and 
the  room  in  which  he  studies  chemistry? 

Mr.  MORSE.     The  Senator  is  correct. 


I  have  only  one  further  point  to  make 
and  then  I  shall  close.  As  was  brought 
out  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DirksenI.  the  Ervin  amendment  would 
also  apply  to  the  many  private  institu- 
tions in  this  country  that  are  not  de- 
nominationally SE>onsored.  Such  a  pro- 
vision would  be  most  unfair  and  unjust 
in  its  result.  My  friend  from  North 
Carolina  has  spoken  about  the  financial 
status  of  great  institutions  like  Duke, 
Chicago,  and  Columbia  Universities. 
The  costs  of  education  are  ever  climbing. 
Those  universities  are  rendering  a  great 
service  to  this  country  by  developing  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  the  po- 
tential brainpower  of  their  students. 
We  ought  to  be  partners  with  them,  to 
the  extent  provided  in  the  bill,  to  see  to 
it  that  the  precious  brainpnawer  resources 
of  our  country  are  not  wasted. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  or  not  the  interest  pro- 
visions for  the  repayment  of  the  loans 
in  the  pending  bill  are  identical  with 
those  in  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  relating  to  the  construction  of 
dormitories. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  has  been  worked  out 
very  carefully  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, so  that  we  have  a  formula 
which  gives  us  assurance  that  the  interest 
is  high  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  use  of  the  money. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  or  not  it  is  the  same 
formula  that  is  used  for  the  dormitory 
provL«:ions  in  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  It  provides  for  an 
interest  rate  as  high,  but  this  is  a  dif- 
ferent formula.  It  was  submitted  by  the 
Treasury  Department  with  respect  to 
this  bill.  It  is  an  adjustable  formula 
which  gives  assurance  that  the  cost  of 
the  use  of  the  money  is  covered,  so  that 
there  is  no  hidden  interest  subsidy  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Several  Senators.   Vote!    Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin  1,  as  modified.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The   legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on  ofiBcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fxjlbright]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan IMr.  HartI,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel).  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Scott]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  15. 
nays  72,  as  follows: 


So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Madam  President,   it 
was  more  than  two  centuries  ago  that 
John  Pope  made  the  observation: 
"Tls    education    forms    the    common    mind; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined. 

Both  before  his  time  and  since,  the 
need  for  and  benefits  of  education  have 
been  generally  conceded.  Tracing  the 
history  of  this  coimtry,  it  is  patently 
obvious  that  credit  for  the  progress  we 
have  made  can,  in  large  part,  be  laid  to 
the  growth  and  extent  of  education.    Our 
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modem  day  society  offers  challenges 
nerer  before  conceived.  Our  race  head- 
long into  space,  with  a  landing  on  the 
moon  at  least  an  intermediate  objective, 
raises  technical  problem*  of  complexity 
surpassed  in  number  only  by  the  dollars 
required  to  make  the  space  vehicle  air- 
borne. Closer  to  home,  we  have  only 
to  look  at  the  myriad  of  fabrics  devised 
to  clothe  us.  cover  our  floors,  wrap  our 
foodstuffs:  the  appearance  of  computers 
and  calculators,  and  a  host  of  innova- 
tions taking  place  around  us — to  be  con- 
vinced that  education  plays  an  integral 
part  in  the  proper  advancement  of 
society. 

S.  1241,  the  bill  we  are  being  asked  to 
consider,  has  as  its  objective  a  three - 
pronged  attack  on  the  alleged  needs  of 
our  college  level  educational  system.  In 
the  first  place,  It  propoees  assistance,  in 
the  form  of  loans,  to  public  and  private, 
nonprofit,  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion; secondly,  scholarship  granU  to  high 
school  studenU  to  assist  them  In  sccur- 
inff  a  college  education;  and.  finally,  a 
formula  of  matching  Federal-State 
grants  to  assist  the  construction  needs  of 
Junior  colleges.  On  those  terms  It  is  con- 
spicuously all  embraclve. 

Judging  by  the  hearings  held  on  this 
bill,  It  would  appear  that  those  as. 
ioclated  with  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities today  are  in  uniform  agreement 
that  Federal  funds  offer  the  only  solu- 
tion to  the  construction  needs  presently 
besetting  them.  The  bill's  provisions 
on  that  score  offer  loans  up  to  1 1.5  billion 
over  a  5-year  period  for  college  academic 
facilities  Including  construction,  expan- 
sion, or  improvement  of  clsissrooms.  lab- 
oratories, libraries,  and  related  facilities. 
as  well  as  necessary  eqiiipment.  Loans 
are  parceled  out  on  a  State  basis,  and 
provisions  are  made  for  repayment  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  within  50  years  at  a 
very  modest  rate  of  interest.  Other  pro- 
visions assure  that  the  money  will  not  be 
si>ent  on  frills,  that  construction  will  be 
along  frugal  lines,  and  that  a  condition 
precedent  for  eligibility  will  eliminate 
those  institutions  capable  of  securing 
private  financing.  The  companion  pro- 
gram for  assistance  to  junior  colleges  is 
far  less  broad  and  consists  of  a  $250  mil- 
lion fund  to  be  spent  over  a  5 -year 
period,  on  a  matching  fund  basis.  In 
my  own  State  we  could  look  forward  to 
a  Federal  allotment  of  $456,597  in  the 
event  Colorado  would  match  that  sum 
with  $913,194.  Unquestionably,  this 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
rudimentary  needs,  although  I  am  in- 
formed that  in  addition  to  construction 
problems,  some  of  the  Institutions  in 
Colorado,  at  least,  also  have  a  pressing 
need  for  assistance  in  the  area  of  hous- 
ing needs  which  are  not  being  met. 

As  a  coauthor  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
the  fact  that  buildings,  classrooms,  and 
other  physical  equipment  do  not  of 
themselves  form  a  college  or  university. 
It  is  the  student  body  which  forms  the 
basis  for  the  need  and  the  continuing 
demand  for  such  institutions.  In  my 
judgment,  the  obligation  of  educators 
today,  on  all  levels  from  elementary 
through  graduate  schools,  is  to  afford 


our  youth  the  opportunity  to  extract  the 
m^Timiim  learning  to  the  extent  of  their 
abilities.  Implementing  this  obligation 
must  be  private  sources,  as  well  as  State 
and  local  funds.  In  the  event  none  of 
those  channels  is  responsive  lor  lack  of 
funds.  U-ien  it  behooves  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  fill  in  the  breach.  But,  It 
should  be  made  very  clear  that  the  op- 
portunity to  secure  an  education — with- 
in the  youngsters'  abilities — is  not  tanta- 
mount to  the  guarantee  of  a  diploma  for 
one  and  all.  particularly  at  Uie  college 
and  graduate  level,  for  such  is  not  the 
case.  On  the  contrary,  educations  goals 
should  afford  the  right  to  schooling  based 
upon  the  product  of  the  individual's  In- 
nate ability  combined  with  the  motivat- 
ing force  which  drives  him.  So  long  as 
these  factors  exist,  opportunities  to 
satiate  the  thirst  must  be  provided  if  we 
as  a  nation  are  to  produce,  progress,  and 
perform. 

As  the  scholarship  portion  of  the  bill 
is  written,  tt  would  permit  Bute  boards, 
established  for  that  purpose,  to  make 
awards  based  upon  two  criteria:  ability 
and  need.  I  take  exception  to  the  latter 
criterion.  Realising  full  well  the  basic 
obstacle  which  Is  sought  to  be  overcome, 
nevertheless  I  caution  my  colleagues  that 
we  may  be  extremely  nearsighted  in  our 
approach.  We  would  do  well  to  conitlder 
the  fact  that  scholarships,  in  general, 
terve  two  purposes,  the  more  obvious  of 
which  Is  to  furnish  students  with  an 
opportunity  to  attend  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  who.  absent  this  as- 
sistance, might  not  attend.  Although. 
parenthetically.  I  might  add  that  even 
private  scholarships  do  not.  uniformly, 
attach  the  need  requirement.  Be  that 
as  it  may.  the  more  subtle  purpose  is 
the  general  stimulus  which  scholarships 
prompt.  Naturally,  each  and  every 
.school  wants  to  capture  its  share  of 
these  awards,  with  the  result  that  there 
is  a  built-in  Incentive  to  rai.se  the  qual- 
ity of  the  school's  products  in  order 
to  meet  the  competition.  This  is  an 
exceedingly  important  anr!  lu-althy  fac- 
tor, not  to  b€  overlooked  The  net  effect 
i.'s  to  upgrade  the  .standard  of  educa- 
tional institutions  generally  My  con- 
cern is  with  the  "need"  requirement: 
my  conclusion  being  that  it  will  tend  to 
reduce  the  stimulu.s  which  might  other- 
WLse  be  present.  Despite  the  sliding 
scale  implicit  in  the  bill  from  a  ma.xi- 
mum  of  $1,000  per  year  to  the  minimum 
of  a  certificate,  this  whole  approach  rep- 
resents an  inherent  weakness  which 
ought  to  be  remedied.  It  us  to  lose  sight 
of  the  most  important  objective,  namely, 
encouraging  the  able;  and  discrimina- 
tory, in  a  sense,  to  ehminate  those 
worthy  of  recognition  simply  because 
they  may  come  from  families  with 
means.  I  can  forcst*e,  a,s  all  of  you  can, 
the  difficulties,  well-nigh  insurmount- 
able, in  decidmg  where  the  need  line 
must  be  drawn. 

The  bill,  apart  from  defects  which  I 
have  attempted  to  underscore,  has  merit, 
and  I  will  give  it  my  support.  My  per- 
sonal observations  lead  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  education  today  lays  too 
much  stress  upon  cultivating  the  aver- 
age, giving  inadequate  opportunities  to 


those  who  offer  evidence  of  brilliance. 
I  sometimes  wonder  whether.  In  the 
main,  education  does  not  asstmie  the 
nature  of  an  educational  tranquilizer. 
However.  I  expect  to  have  more  to  say 
on  that  subject  on  another  occasion. 

Mr.  GRUEa^INO.  Madam  President, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  8.  1241  which 
would  increase  allotments  in  high-cost 
States  such  as  Alaska.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislativx  Clerk.  On  page  30, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

.strike  out  "and"  on  line  IS  and  tna«rt  the 
J,:!  'Wing  on  line  17  after  ".7S~  and  before 
the  aemlcol  jn : 

",  and  (111)  the  allotment  ratio  of  any 
Bute  •hall  be  .SO  for  any  fUcal  year  if  the 
ConimlMluiMr  finds  that  th«  ooat  o<  acbool 
conatrurtlon  In  such  State  ssceeds  the  me- 
dUn  uf  (Itch  coeU  In  all  tb«  States  by  a 
fiictor  of  2  or  more  om  determined  by  blm  on 
the  ba«i*  of  an  Index  nf  the  avfrsgs  per  pupil 
coet  of  eonatructlng  minimum  sebool  faelll- 
tiea  in  the  8tat«e  u  detsrmlnsd  for  auch 
Aacal  year  under  mcUoo  !•(#)  ai  the  A«t 
nt  8«pumber  iS,  IMO,  as  amsndsd  (90  VM.C. 
S4A I ,  ft.  in  the  Cominlwtoner'a  diseretion,  oo 
tiie  bMia  of  auch  lodss  sad  such  othsr 
•tatlatlra  and  datA  aa  the  Coounlaelouer  shall 
deem  adequate  and  approprlsts  " 

Mr    ORUENINO.    Madam  President, 

the  amendment  I  propose  would  apply 
only  to  junior  colleges. 

It  i.s  designed  to  accommodate  those 
States  where  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
the  soaring  cost  of  construction  impede 
progress.  The  language  I  suggest  Is  Iden- 
tical to  that  which  was  contained  In 
S  1021  as  it  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee and  as  it  passed  the  Senate  last 
session. 

My  amendment  permits  the  Commis- 
5iuner  of  Education  to  aid  those  States 
where  the  cost  of  school  construction  ex- 
ceeds the  median  of  such  costs  in  all  the 
States  by  a  factor  of  two  or  more.  The 
Commissioner  determines  the  median  on 
the  basis  of  an  index  of  the  average  per 
pupil  cost  of  constructing  minimum 
.school  facilities  as  has  been  determined 
previously  under  law. 

Dunn:'  the  debate  on  S.  1021. 1  stressed 
that  we  in  Alaska  seek  no  special  favors. 
We  a.'Jc  only  that  the  unique  aspects  of 
our  economy  be  taken  into  account  as 
lei^islation  is  considered. 

The  unbearably  high  casts  of  trans- 
l>ortation  to  Alaska  can  increase  costs 
by  as  murh  a.s  100  percent  above  what  is 
(liaised  in  other  areas  of  the  United 
Stales.  Decades  of  indifference  prior  to 
statehood  have  deprived  Alaska  of  Fed- 
eral funds  other  States  received  auto- 
maiicaliy.  Our  lack  of  proper  highways. 
our  dependence  on  water  and  air  trans- 
portation, have  increased  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  Alaska. 

Our  schools  In  the  49th  State  are  scat- 
tered throughout  four  time  aones.  The 
Alaska  State  Board  of  Education  has 
stated: 

In  most  Instances  people,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, building  materials,  and  fuel  most  rely 
upon  airplane  tranaportatlon. 

Many  times  such  transportation  must 
be  chartered,  and  this  factor  increases 
the  cost  of  construction. 
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When  a  person  comments  that  wages 
are  high  in  Alaska,  I  agree.  Then  I  ex- 
plain that  the  cost  of  living  within  the 
State  can  vary  from  30  percent  to  more 
than  100  percent  over  the  average  cost 
111  most  other  States.  We  must  never 
forget,  nor  neglect,  to  considei  the  ex- 
t<'nt    of    purchasing   power. 

It  i-s  common,  perhaps,  to  bracket 
Ala.ska  with  wealthier  States  such  as 
N(  w  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and 
Illinois,  but  let  us  then  recall  that  $500,- 

000  .spent  in  any  of  these  four  great 
States  will  buy  a  great  deal  more  than 
an  equal  amount  spent  in  Alaska. 

Tlie  National  Education  Association 
has  studied  the  per-pupil  cost  of  educa- 
tion. I  am  not  surprised  that  Alaska 
leads  the  Nation  in  this  dubious  honor. 
Tlie  amendment  I  propose  will  make  it 
possible  for  Alaska  to  participate  equi- 
tably and  equally  in  the  educational  ac- 
tivities of  the  New  Frontier. 

We  need  the  College  Academic  Faclll- 
tlen  and  Scholarship  Act  as  we  seek  to 
educate  our  youth.  We  cannot  exp>ect 
this  Nation  to  attain  its  maturity  if  Its 
college  facilities  are  substandard  or, 
worse,  nonexistent. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Kennedy  told  us  that  college 
enrollment  would  double  in  10  years. 
He  quoted  H.  G.  Wells  who  once  wrote: 

Ctvili/.ation  la  a  race  between  education 
and  c;»ta«triiphe 

The  President  has  pa.ssed  the  educa- 
tional relay  stick  to  the  Congress.  Let 
us  not  drop  it  during  this  important 
lap. 

In  his  introductory  remarks  on  S.  1241 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  I  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  mobilization  of  our  intellectual 
re.sources  in  this  decade  can  be  more 
crucial  to  the  Nation's  future  than  was 
mobilization  of  physical  resources  in 
World  War  II.  Probably  no  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  is  better  able  to  assess 
the  true  value  of  education  than  is  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

He  approaches  the  Nation's  need  real- 
istically, and  it  is  on  such  a  basis  that 

1  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.    MORSE.     Madam    President,     I 

yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment 
and  take  it  to  conference,  because  the 
amendment  is  identical  with  the  formula 
which  we  adopted  in  S.  1021  with  respect 
to  the  recognition  of  extraordinarily  high 
costs  of  construction  in  Alaska. 

The  amendment  means  that  Alaska 
will  get  a  $6,031  increase  in  matching 
funds,  for  which  it  will  have  to  con- 
tribute $12,062  of  its  own  money.  The 
amendment  merely  brings  the  two  for- 
mulas into  hne.  It  is  fair  and  equitable. 
I  accept  the  amendment  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  take  it  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1134.  H.R,  8300. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8900)  to  authorize  assistance  to  public 
and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  financing  the  construction, 
rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of  needed 
academic  and  related  facilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  of  H.R.  8900  be  stricken  and 
that  the  text  of  the  Senate  bill,  as 
amended,  be  substituted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Sparkman  1 . 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Ma  Jam  President, 
I  think  it  is  quite  relevant  to  the  program 
on  which  we  are  about  to  vote  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  college  housing  program 
which  provides  for  direct  loans  at  low 
interest  in  the  development  of  housing 
and  related  service  facilities  for  students 
and  faculty  where  such  assistance  is  not 
otherwise  available  on  equally  favorable 
terms.  The  program  also  includes  as- 
sistance to  hospitals  ii..  providing  hous- 
ing for  student  nurses  and  interns. 

The  program  was  established  under 
titL  rv  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950.  The 
law  was  amended  by  the  Housing  Act  of 
1955  to  cover  loans  for  such  revenue - 
producing  educational  facilities  as  cafe- 
terias, dining  halls,  student  centers,  and 
infirmaries,  but  excluded  stadiums  and 
gymnasiums.  This  law  also  contained 
sp>ecific  provisions  to  bring  into  the  pro- 
gram junior  colleges  offering  at  least  a 
2-year  program  acceptable  for  full  credit 
toward  a  baccalaureate  degree.  The 
Housing  Act  of  1957  extended  eligibility 
to  hospitals  for  housing  facilities  for 
student  nurses  and  interns. 

Program  policies  are  directed  toward 
assuring  the  soundness  of  all  loans  and 
tlicreby  the  full  protection  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  Federal  Goverrunent,  private 
lending  institutions,  and  the  borrower; 
and  toward  avoiding  any  interference 
with  the  applicant  institution's  academic 
policies  and  operations.  Particular  em- 
phasis is  given  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  applicant's  participation  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  project,  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  required  F  ederal  investment. 


INTEREST    BATES 


Initially,  the  interest  rates  charged  on 
college  housing  loans  were  established  by 
a  mandatory  formula  specified  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950.  The  Housing 
Amendments  of  1953  provided  for  their 
determination  by  the  Administrator. 
The  Housing  Amendments  of  1955  rees- 
tablished a  mandatory  formula  under 
which  the  Administrator  may  establish  a 
loan  rate  of  2.75  percent  or  the  rate 
charged  by  the  Treasury  on  program 
borrowings  plus  0.25  percent,  whichever 
is  higher.  Under  the  statute,  the  Treas- 
ury borrowing  rate  is  fixed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  average  interest  rate  on 
all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  Outstanding  loan  com- 
mitments accordingly  carry  a  variety  of 
rates,  dependent  upon  the  rate  in  effect 
at  the  time  the  original  undertaking  was 
made.  The  current  interest  rate — ap- 
plicable until  June  30,  1962— Is  3^8 
percent. 

COLLECC    MOUalNO    LOAN    rUND 

The  program  is  financed  through  a  re- 
volving fund  which  is  supported  by  an 
authorization  to  borrow  from  the  Treas- 
ury as  a  public-debt  transaction.  The 
initial  enactment  in  1950  provided  a  bor- 
rowing authorization  of  $300  million; 
this  amount  has  been  Increased  on  sev- 
eral occasions  to  a  total  of  $1,975  million, 
which  amount  shall  be  increased  by  $300 
million  on  July  1  of  each  of  the  years 
1962  through  1964.  Within  the  total 
current  program  authorization,  there  are 
two  specific  sublimltatlons :  First,  loans 
for  service  facilities  other  than  living 
accommodations,  such  as  cafeterias,  din- 
ing halls,  student  centers,  and  infir- 
maries, shall  not  exceed  $205  million, 
which  amount  shall  be  increased  by  $30 
million  on  July  1  of  each  of  the  years 
1962  through  1964;  and  second,  loans  to 
hospitals  for  housing  of  student  nurses 
and  interns  shall  not  exceed  $130  million, 
which  limit  shall  be  increased  by  $30 
million  on  July  1  of  each  of  the  years 
1962  through  1964. 

The  unused  balance  in  the  college 
housing  loan  revolving  funds  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1961,  is  $183,314,000. 

PROGRESS   OF    PROGRAM    THROtTCH    DECEMBBX 
31.    1961 

As  of  December  31,  1961,  the  college 
housing  program  had  coniracted  for  a 
total  of  $1,565  million  of  loans  to  col- 
leges, and  $37  million  of  loans  to  hospi- 
tals for  student  nurse  and  intern  hous- 
ing. In  addition  commitments  have  been 
issued  to  colleges  and  hospitals  for  $190 
million.  Under  existing  contracts.  Fed- 
eral loans  will  be  used  to  build  376,811 
accommodations  under  the  college  dor- 
mitory program,  and  8,081  accommoda- 
tions for  student  nurses  and  interns. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  tables  showing,  first.  State  to- 
tals under  the  college  housing  program 
cumulative  since  its  beginning;  and,  sec- 
ond, activity  under  the  program  for  cal- 
endar years  1960  and  1961  by  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
the  time  available  to  me  on  the  bill,  ii 
the  minority  leader  is  ready  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  First,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield 
briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Stnator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
based  upon  the  arguments  I  have  made 
in  support  of  my  belief  about  the  in- 
firmities of  title  I.  although  I  believe  in 
titles  II  and  III,  I  still  cannot  vote  for 
this  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  1  minute 
to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESLDENO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  be- 
lieving, as  I  do,  that  title  I  of  this  meas- 
ure violates  the  establlshment-of-re- 
ligion  clause  of  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  I  cannot  vote  for  the 
bill,  notwithstanding  my  belief  in  its 
other  provisions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  able  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 


CRIME  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
last  Friday,  during  the  debate  as  re- 
corded on  page  1354  of  the  Record  of 
February  2,  a  timely  comment  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  knowledgeable  Senator 
from  Oregon  concerning  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  crime.  The  floor  leader  for 
this  important  pending  legislation  indi- 
cated that  the  youth  in  relationship  to 
the  growth  of  population  have  an  aggra- 
vated record  for  lawbreaking.  It  was  his 
belief,  which  I  share,  that  a  stronger 
educational  system  will  mitigate  agsdnst 
this  tragic  trend. 

In  this  connection  a  comprehensive 
article  has  come  to  my  attention  which 
sets  forth  tlic  disturbing  facts  and  fig- 
ures in  regard  to  the  rates  of  increase 
among  the  population  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  17  in  the  United  States. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RtcoRD  an  article  dealing  with  this 
subject.  It  was  written  by  Bernard 
Gavzer.  an  Associated  Press  news  fea- 
tures writer;  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  in  printing  the  article  there 
be  included  the  various  statistical  tables 
m  connection  with  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We   Live   in    a   Ckime    Explosion 
(By  Bernard  Oa\'zer) 

Washington. — Since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  the  U.S.  population  has  Increased  by  39 
million,  the  groM  national  product  (GNP) 
has  reached   a  record  $503.2   billion  a   year. 

In  this  period,  we  shot  our  first  rocket  Into 
space,  found  an  answer  to  polio,  added  two 


States  to  our  Union,  and  put  a  television  set 
Into  practically  every  home. 

It  was  also  the  era  of  the  crime  explosion. 

What  you  can  see  and  hear  of  it  is  stag- 
gering. 

What  you  cant  see  is  bigger. 

This  Is  what  Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  and  FBI  Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover  are 
talking  about  when  they  say  crime  ranks 
high  among  the  Nation's  major  domestic 
problems. 

FBI  statistics  for  1961  are  not  yet  com- 
plete—  and  won't  be  until  late  February  or 
early  March — but  It  is  already  clear  that  it 
will  go  down  as  another  year  in  which  crime 
has  continued  the  spiral  begun  In   1946. 

The  crime  bill,  says  Hoover,  now  amounts 
to  more  than  $60  million  a  day. 

To  most  people,  the  word  "crime"  means 
violence.  The  murderer,  the  biirglar,  the 
sex  offender  makes  a  direct  assault.  His 
crime  strikes  close  to  home.  The  victim  has 
a  name. 

But  this  Is  only  one  part  of  crime.  There 
are  two  other  broad  areas : 

Big  time  organized  crime. 

Nonviolent,  white-collar  crime. 

All  have  been  on  the  rise. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  the  greatest 
Increase  has  been  in  white-collar  and  organ- 
ized crime. 

Says  Hoover:  "We  can  trace  our  increasing 
crime  rates  today  primarily  to  two  malignant 
conditions — public  apathy  and  moral  de- 
terioration or  decay  of  our  population." 

And  Attorney  General  Kennedy  comments : 

"The  television  quiz  scandals  of  several 
years  ago;  the  basketball  scandals;  the  cor- 
ruption the  McClellan  committee  found  In 
important  parts  of  labor,  management,  and 
the  bar;  the  revelations  that  members  of 
the  Denver  Police  Department  were  them- 
selves operating  active  and  lucrative  bur- 
glary rings,  and  this  after  similar  revelations 
in  Chicago;  the  corruption  of  public  offi- 
cials— all  of  this  must  be  a  source  of  sorrow 
and  concern  to  every  one  of  us." 

Hoover  and  Kennedy  have  a  special  vantage 
point.  Into  their  offices  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  pours  the  dally  story  of  breakdown 
In  law  and  order.  Bit  by  bit  it  comes  to- 
gether into  an  overwhelming  picture.  This 
is  what  thpy  see: 

ORGANIZEO    CRIME 

A  multibllUon-dollar  Industry.  The  vice 
lords  are  no  longer  Al  Capone-type  loud- 
mouths but  shrewd  manipulators  who  keep 
out  of  the  public  eye,  wear  banker's  gray, 
send  their  kids  to  private  schools  and  take 
European  jaunts.  They  traffic  In  extortion, 
labor  racketeering,  narcotics,  prostitution, 
bootlegging,  gambling,  and  anything  else 
that  can  turn  a  profitable  dollar.  They  have 
steadily  invaded  legitimate  businesses. 

Illegal  gambling  alone  produces  a  yearly 
profit  of  $7  billion.  The  handle,  or  amount 
of  money  gambled,  comes  to  an  estimated  $47 
billion — or  more  than  the  1960  UJS.  defense 
budget. 

Its  power  and  riches  outclass  anything 
organized  crime  could  have  dreamed  of  In 
the  lawless  prohibition  era. 

Organized  crime,  says  Kennedy,  is  richer, 
more  firmly  entrenched  and  more  powerful 
than  ever. 

WHITE-COLLAR  CRIME 

Because  of  Its  nature,  white-collar  crime 
is  the  most  difficult  to  spot.  But  there  are 
ways  to  measure  It. 

The  Surety  Association  of  America  repre- 
sents firms  which  bond  people  in  positions 
of  trust.  It  estimates  that  $1  billion  a  year 
is  stolen  by  persons  in  such  positions.  This 
loss  Is  nearly  twice  the  amount  caused  an- 
nually in  all  known  burglaries,  robberies  and 
auto  thefts  put  together. 

The  Association  of  Better  Business  Bu- 
reaus says  that  schemers — fast-buck  opera- 
tors of  all  sorts — take  the  public  and  busi- 
ness for  $1.5  billion  every  year.  It's  done 
through  such  gimmicks  as  stock  frauds,  fake 


charities,  questionable  diet  aids,  fake  cures, 
various  mall  order  dodges  and  so  on. 

CRIMES  AGAINST  PEESONS,    PROPERTY 

These  are  the  crimes  that  fill  the  Nation  s 
police  blotters. 

The  serious  offenses  are  murder,  forcible 
rape,  aggravated  assault,  burglary,  robbery, 
larceny  over  $50  and  auto  theft. 

One  serious  crime  Is  committed  every  15 
seconds. 

Hoover  point*  up  the  dimensions  of  the 
crime  explosion  by  placing  It  alongside  the 
population. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  US. 
population  Increased  by  a  little  more  than  a 
third. 

In  1946,  there  were  931^94  known  serious 
offenses.  In  1960,  there  were  1361,300 — an 
increase  of  nearly  100  percent. 

In  1946  the  crime  rate  (which  Is  the  num- 
ber of  offenses  per  100,000  population)  was 
635.5.  In  1960,  the  rate  was  1,037.9 — an  in- 
crease of  56  percent. 

The  figures  are  gathered  from  more  than 
7,000  local  law  enforcement  agencies  by  the 
FBI,  which  began  the  Job  in  1930. 

Who  causes  crime? 

Attorney  General  Kennedy  says  all  seg- 
ments of  society  are  Involved,  and  adds: 

"No  one  group  can  point  to  another  and 
say:  'There  lies  the  fault.' 

"No  one  section  of  this  country  can  say: 
'We  are  clean.    They  are  corrupt.' 

"No  one  financial  or  economic  group  can 
plead   innocence." 

Identifying  the  white-collar  criminal  is 
particularly  difficult.  He — or  she — can  be 
the  secretary  tapping  the  petty  cash  box  for 
dally  lunch  money  or  the  State  official  raid- 
ing the  State's  treasury  for  millions. 

They  are  often  the  last  people  In  the  world 
to  be  suspected  of  wrongdoing — and  usually 
they  are  the  last  to  be  discovered. 

The  crimes  against  persons  and  property — 
murder,  burglary,  rape,  etc. — are  increasingly 
laid  to  two  specific  groups:  Negroes  and  Ju- 
veniles. 

The  picture  of  their  Involvement  comes 
from  arrest  figures. 

They  pose  one  of  the  paradoxes  in  crime. 
They  have  virtually  no  role  In  white  collar 
and  organized  crime — the  ones  which  pro- 
duce corruption,  cheat  the  public  and  eat 
away  at  the  Nation's  moral  fiber.  But  they 
loom  large  in  the  area  of  crime  that  is  quick- 
ly translated  into  headlines. 

The  role  of  the  Negro  In  crime  is  shown  in 
arrest  figures  for  1960,  a  year  In  which  Ne- 
groes comprised  about  10.5  percent  of  the 
total  population.  The  figures  are  from  2.446 
cities  containing  46  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population. 
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There  have  been  many  explanations  ol 
the  Negro  involvement  in  crime.  They  blame 
pressures  and  conditions  which  restrict 
Negroes  to  the  worst  housing,  poorest  edu- 
cation, lowest-paying  Jobs,  second-rate  so- 
cial status  and  the  postwar  population  shift 
In  which  Negroes — as  well  as  other  citizens- 
found  themselves  in  new  environments  with 
the  added  problem  of  trying  to  adjust  to 
new  ways. 

The  crlmlnologlst-soclologlsts  Harry  Elmer 
Barnes  and  Negley  K.  Teeters,  In  their  "New 
Horizons  In  Criminology,"  comment: 

"Any  appraisal  of  crime  among  Negroes 
must  be  prefaced  by  the  evidence,  amassed 
through  the  years  in  innumerable  studies 
primarily  by  sociologists,  but  also  by  author- 
ities dealing  with  Negro-white  relationships, 
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of  prejudice.  dlBcrlmlnatlon.  and  differen- 
tial txeatment  In  law  enforcement  This  Is 
true  In  both  the  North  and  South  Although 
there  are  many  factors  to  be  conaldered, 
there  la  no  doubt  that  differential  treatment 
of  Negroes  by  arresting  authorities,  magis- 
trates. Juries  and  Judges,  plays  an  Important 
part  In  assaying  the  crime  rate  of  this  vast 
minority  group  " 

Arrest  figures  also  show  Juveniles  getting 
Involved  more  and  more  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  law.  These  flgures  are  based  on  age 
a!one.  and  Include  those  who  comprise  the 
statistics  on  race  breakdowns  In  the  1959- 
BO  period  the  number  of  Juveniles  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  17  Increased  from  17  4 
million  to  25  1  million  But  In  the  same 
period.  Hoover  says,  the  number  of  arrests 
In  which  they  were  Involved  more  than 
doubled 

"This  Is  an  era  when  teenage  terrorism 
has  become  so  commonplace  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  virtually  a  shi)clt  resbt.mce 
to  vicious  murders.  raf)es.  assaults.  ri)bbenes 
and.  In  fact,  the  entire  spectrum  of  atrocities 
committed  by  young  people."  Hixjver  says 
The  brutality  of  crimes  committed  by  teen- 
agers certainly  pales  the  all-Inclusive  pam- 
pering, palliative  phrase  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency which  18  used  today 

"There  are  many  reasons  why  so  many 
young  people  are  prone  to  crime."  .say  Barnes 
and  Teeters.  "Our  socioeconomic  structure 
IS  potent  for  disorganization  and  frustration 
Old-fashioned  family  discipline  has  broken 
down  and  many  parents  themselves  are  be- 
wildered by  the  changing  mores  Divorce 
and  desertion  are  on  the  Increase,  leaving 
as  an  aftermath  many  disoriented  children 

"The  complexity  of  our  civilization,  the  In- 
creased contacts  and  stimulation  of  urban 
life,  new  concepts  of  education  that  develop 
a  premature  spirit  of  sophistication  without 
a  philosophy  of  .self-discipline  all  must  be 
reckoned  with  " 

Some  of  this  reckoning  may  come  in  ,\  new 
$30-minion.  3-year  program — backed  by 
President  John  P  Kennedy— to  combat  Juve- 
nile delinquency  The  money  will  be  used 
to  study  a  great  variety  of  approaches,  as 
well  as  training  people,  from  police  specialists 
and  psychologists  to  probation  ofBcers  and 
social  workers. 

Disturbing  as  the  crime  explosion  has  been, 
there  Is  an  even  more  depressing  considera- 
tion 

What's  known  Is  the  failures  of  crime  the 
people  who  ^et  caught,  the  misdeeds  that 
are  discovered 

There's  stUi  the  part  that  Is  unknown  and 
unrecorded  It  may  be  the  biggest  part  of 
the  crime  expulsion 

ABRESTS    or    PERSONS    UNDER     18 

Percentage  oj  change,   1955  60 

Increase 

Larceny gl 

Robbery 49 

Burglary 44 

All  sex  offenses 41 

Aggravated    assault 39 

Murder _ _     37 

Auto   theft 26 

Age  lO  17  population  Increase  25  percent 
1955-60 
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AID  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  1241)  to  authorize  assist- 
ance to  public  and  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  financ- 
ing the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or 
improvement  of  needed  academic  and 
related  facilities  and  to  authorize 
.scholarships  for  undergraduate  study  in 
.such  institutions 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Madam  President, 
before  relinquishing  my  time.  I  aKain  ex- 
pre.ss  approval  of  the  dignified  and  de- 
termined manner  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Orp!H)n  Mr  Morse  I  guided  this 
vital  measure  to  final  rollcall.  Passage 
of  the  bill  which  I  sense  will  be  by  a 
.sub.stantial  majority,  will  be  an  invest- 
ment in  hitiher  educatuni  which  will  pro- 
vide a  dividend  for  an  improved  economy 
and  an  enlightened  citizenry. 

Mr  MORSF  Madam  President.  I 
ih>nk  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
foi  placms  th'j  article  in  the  Record 
I  have  read  it.  and  I  am  t-lad  to  have  it 
made  available  to  the  Senate  for  ready 
reference,  because  the  article  deals  with 
a  n'umber  of  the  problems  with  which 
the  Senate  will  have  to  deal  when  it  acts 
on  Che  subject  of  juvenile  delinquency 

I  also  wi.sh  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
expre.ss  to  the  distinRulshed  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  I  Mr  Randolph] 
my  deep  and  continuing  appreciation  for 
his  wi^ie  counsel  and  stanch  support  in 
subcommittee,  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  during  this  debate  No  one  is  in  a 
bett<*r  position  to  testify  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  that  upon  many  of  the 
complex  problems  which  faced  us  at  each 
stage  of  the  parliamentary  proce.s-s  all  'jf 
us  paid  great  heed  to  the  sage  advice  we 
received  from  the  Senator  I  wish  to 
pay  particular  tribute  to  his  steadfast- 
ness of  principle  in  adhering  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  con.science  as  we  explored 
the  constitutional  issues  relating  to 
church  and  state.  The  determinations 
were  not  easy  ones  from  the  political 
standpoint,  but  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  they  were  easy  from  the 
moral  standpoint,  since  he  based  his  po- 
sition squarely  upon  the  principles  which 
the  Founding  Fathers  wrote  into  our 
'^reat  Constitution  I  honor  and  respect 
him  for  the  stead fastne.ss  he  has  shown 
over  the.se  many  busy  and  trying  days 
of  hard  work  as  this  legislation  was 
shaped  on  the  anvil  of  conscionable 
compromi.^e 

Mr  RANDOLPH  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  CJregon 

Mr  MORSE  Madam  President,  most 
Senators,  I  feel,  have  been  during  the 
days  of  this  debate  receiving  many  mes- 
sages from  citizens  and  organizatums  in 
support  and  in  opposition  to  the  various 
titles  of  S.  1241  The  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  likewise  been  the  re- 
cipient of  such  sincere  statements  of 
conviction  on  the  part  of  individuals  and 
organizations. 

Although  as  a  Senator  and  as  floor 
leader  of  the  administration's  bill,  I  can- 
not share  many  of  the  diverse  positions 
expressed  to  me,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  those  who  have  written 
me  upon  these  important  matters.  I 
respect  the  sincerity  with  which  they  ad- 


vance their  views  and  I  want  them  to 
know  that  I  have  given  careful  consider- 
ation to  the  viewpoints  expressed.  Be- 
cause I  feel  that  It  is  important  for  the 
holders  of  these  various  positions  to  have 
their  statements  before  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  S.  1241. 1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  statements,  letters, 
and  telegrams  to  which  I  have  alluded 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FcBKUABT  5.  1962 
Hon    Waynf  Morse 
.SV'idff   Offirr   Buildnig, 
Wash  my  fori    L)  C 

Although  not  opposing  Federal  aid  to  pri- 
vate colleges  we  believe  S  1241  unwise  and 
uncon.stituti'<nal  even  with  Morse-HlU 
<imendment  because  It  authorlaea  loans  and 
supplementary  scholarship  grants  for  Inatl- 
turiiins  wholly  c^wned  and  controlled  by  re- 
ligl(ju.s  organization  S  Ervln  amendment 
or  equivalent  seems  necessary  unless  reli- 
gious organizations  excluded  otherwise 
Glenn  L.  Abchkx. 

Prote^ta'tts  and  Otfier  Americans  United 
lor   Si-paration    uf   Church    and    State 


.'if'iiator  Wayne  Morbr. 
Sfnaie  Office  Building. 
Wii.^htngton.  D  C 

Will  you  please  support  House  of  Repre- 
sentiitlves  bill  for  classrooms  and  laboratories 
f'lr  independent  colleges. 

Frank  E    McCAaLnf. 
Virf  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees.  Lewis 
and  Clark  College.  Portland.  Oreg 


February  6.  1962 
.Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Sfnate  Office  Building. 
Washington    D  C 

I  object  strenuously  to  our  Oovernment's 
spending  any  of  my  hard-earned  tax  money 
for  any  sort  of  aid  to  any  privately  owned 
.schools  or  colleges  When  I  wish  to  contrlb- 
\ite  I  can  do  so  personally  and  deduct  the 
cnntrlbiitioii>   from  my   Income  tax. 

llTEA  A.  PaOTK. 


FCBRUART  3.  1902 

Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington    DC 

May  I  urge  your  support  of  House  bill  8900 
for  matching  grants  and  money  for  academic 
buUdlnirs  for  higher  education  when  being 
discussed   In    the  Senate 

Doris  Bitrunoham. 

Februart  2,  1962. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse. 
S'-nat''  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

Would  appreciate  your  supporting  the 
House  version  of  ald-to-educatlon  bill.  Ob- 
vlou.-^ly.  as  a  small  college  trustee,  I  am  Inter- 
ested in  scholarships  but  believe  they  should 
be  dlscu.wed   separately 

Dave  Abram. 
Sf'iior     Vice     President.     U.S     National 
Bank  of   Portland. 


February  2.  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wash  lugton   D  C 

As  a  I.*wls  and  Clark  trustee.  I  naturally 
am  Interested  in  the  ald-to-educatlon  bill. 
Your  support  of  the  House  veralon  would 
be  beneficial  to  a  host  of  struggling  Inde- 
jipiulPiit  colleges 

E     J.    KOLAR, 

President, 
V  S  National  Bank  of  Fortland. 
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Portland  State  College, 
Portland.  Oreg  ,  February  1,  1962. 
Hon  Wayne  Morse, 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  Morse:  Recalling  your 
appearances  at  the  college,  and  the  strong 
leadership  you  have  exerted  in  behalf  of 
American  education,  I  cannot  pretend  to  a 
feeling  that  It  Is  necessary  to  urge  your  sup- 
port of  legislation  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  higher  education,  particularly 
when  the  bill  In  question  Is  the  Morse-HlU 
act.  Nevertheless,  I  send  this  note  to  Indi- 
cate that  Oregon  relies  heavily  upon  your  In- 
P.uence.  and  to  say  that  we  hope  the  Congress 
win  take  this  step  to  help  the  State  meet  the 
very  urgent  needs  facing  our  rapidly  expand- 
ing Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Bkanford  P  Millar, 

President. 


Portland  Oreg  .  February  1,  1962. 
Hon   Wayne  Morse. 
US  Senate,  Washington.  DC 

Sir:  As  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  College  I  am  strongly  In 
favor  of  the  college  aid  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  would  fur- 
nish the  colleges  with  the  means  of  filling 
their  greatest  need^that  of  classrooms. 

I  do  not  oppose  student  aid  where  needed 
but  classrotjms  are  our  greatest  need  and  the 
bill  should  not  be  scuttled  t)ecause  of  con- 
troversial  amendments. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  proposition 
that  the  Government  should  say  what  should 
be  taught  In  the  classrooms  —removing  this 
freedom  of  choice  from  our  lndep>endent.  pri- 
vate Institutions  of  learning. 
Very  truly  yours, 

I-^ED  H  Si-ate 


American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 

New  York,  N .Y  .  February  5,  1962. 
Hon    Wayne  Morse, 
U  S    Senate.  I 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  note  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  3  that  Senator 
Ervin  has  objected  on  church-state  separa- 
tion grounds  to  S.  1241,  a  bill  to  authorize 
assistance  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  In  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  Improve- 
ment of  needed  academic  and  related  facili- 
ties, and  to  authorize  scholarships  for  under- 
graduate study  in  such  Institutions. 

I  trust  I  may  be  forgiven  for  recalling  to 
you  that  I  testified  on  this  bill  before  your 
subcommittee  on  August  21.  1961,  outlining 
in  detail  the  union's  view  that  Federal  aid 
to  church-related  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation might  constitutionally  be  provided  to 
those  which  satisfy  specific  criteria  showing 
them  to  be  education  rather  than  religion 
centered.  Our  policy  statement  of  course  ap- 
pears In  the  printed  record  of  your  sub- 
committee's hearings;  for  your  ready  refer- 
ence 1  enclose  another  copy. 

The  ACLU  position  turned  out  to  be  of 
such  great  Interest  to  Senators  Hill  and  Ran- 
dolph, who  were  present  when  I  appeared 
before  your  subcommittee,  that  they  allowed 
me  considerably  more  time  than  I  had  ex- 
pected to  be  given.  Significantly,  our  posi- 
tion has  been  commented  on  favorably  In  a 
number  of  editorials,  such  as  the  one  en- 
closed which  appieared  in  the  January  16, 
1962.  issue  of  the  D«s  Moines  Tribune. 

Since  the  question  raised  by  Senator  Ervin 
Is  a  major  one,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  union's  carefully  thought  out  proposal 
l>e  presented  to  the  Senate? 

Whether  or  not  you  yourself  find  merit  In 
it,  we  should  appreciate  your  presenting  It 
on  our  behalf  and  having  it  read  Into  the 
Record. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Patrick  Muepht  Malin. 

Executive  Director 
(Signed  in  Mr.  Malin '8  absence) . 


[From  the  Dee  Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune,  Jan. 

15,  1962] 

U^.  Am  TO  Education 

President  Kennedy,  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  again  gave  his  backing  to 
the  Federal  school  aid  bUl  which  failed  to 
get  approval  at  the  last  session.  This  bill 
proposed  spending  $660  million  In  general 
aid  for  education,  including  money  for  pub- 
lic school   teacher  salaries   and  buildings. 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  this  bill 
Is  dead  because  of  the  dispute  over  whether 
aid  should  go  to  parochial  schools  as  well 
as  public  schools. 

TTie  major  administration  drive  at  this 
session  will  be  for  aid  for  universities  and 
colleges  to  Improve  Instruction  in  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  The  proposed  $100 
million  aid  would  include  scholarship  grants 
to  teachers  for  special  training  at  universi- 
ties; money  to  finance  short  institutes  at 
colleges  for  advanced  study  by  teachers; 
grants  to  colleges  for  research  and  demon- 
stration projects. 

Similar  proposals  were  made  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  However,  all  the  major 
aid  to  education  plans  were  lumped  in  one 
bill,  in  the  vain  hope  that  this  strategy 
would  result  in  aid  for  classroom  teachers 
and  school  construction.  The  proposals  will 
be  offered  separately  at  this  session. 

The  new  approach  Is  wiser,  because  each 
aid  program  should  be  considered  on  Its 
merits. 

The  position  of  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  on  school  aid  makes  clear  the 
distinction  between  aiding  parochial  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  aid  to 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  ACLU  opposed  Federal  aid  to  paro- 
chial elementary  and  secondary  schools  on 
constitutional  grovmds.  It  said  these  schools 
are  "created  for  the  precise  purpose  of  com- 
municating a  body  of  religious  teaching 
(and)  are  meant  to  nurture  and  fcx-tlfy  the 
faith  of  children  already  linked  with  the 
religious  group." 

The  ACLU,  however,  foimd  no  constitu- 
tional barrier  to  Federal  aid  to  church-re- 
lated colleges  and  universities.  It  believes 
such  aid  is  constitutional  provided  that: 
students  and  faculty  members  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  members  of  the  religious  faith 
with  which  the  school  Is  linked;  religious 
indoctrination  is  not  a  required  part  of  the 
curriculum;  and  the  curriculum  is  deter- 
mined by  those  with  educational,  rather  than 
religious,  responsibilities. 

We  believe  that  the  distinction  the  ACLU 
draws  between  the  parochial  schools  and 
church-related  colleges  is  a  valid  one. 


Statement  or  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  on  S.  1241 

(By  Patrick  Murphy  Malin) 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
examined  S.  1241,  a  bill  "to  authorize  assist- 
ance to  public  and  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  financing  the 
construcUon,  rehabilitation,  or  Improvement 
of  needed  academic  and  related  facilities, 
and  to  authorize  scholarships  for  undergrad- 
uate study  in  such  institutions." 

As  a  civil  liberties  organization  we  do  not 
p>ass  upon  the  propriety  of  the  extension 
of  Federal  aid  to  either  public  or  independ- 
ent institutions  of  higher  education.  We 
address  ourselves  primarily  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  advantageous  loans  (which  in 
our  view  are  no  different  in  principle  from 
outright  grants)  for  the  building  of  aca- 
demic facilities  by  church-related  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  the  granting  of 
scholarships  to  students  who  attend  such 
institutions,  and  the  payment  of  an  accom- 
panying stipend  to  a  church-related  institu- 
tion, are  permissible  under  the  "no  estab- 
lishment" clause  of  the  first  amendment. 


title  I.    LOANS  FOR  CONSTRUCTIO:     OF  ACADEMIC 
FACILmES 

We  note  that  S.  1241  authorizes  the  grant- 
ing Of  low-interest  long-term  loans  for  aca- 
demic facilities  Including  sites,  which  may 
total  in  the  aggregate  $300  million  the  first 
year  and  rise  to  $1,200  mUUon  by 
1965;  that  not  more  than  12  Vi  percent  of 
each  year's  appropriation  may  be  allotted 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  within 
a  single  State,  and  that  the  Commissioner 
is  left  free  to  decide  how  loan  funds  in  each 
State  shall  be  allocated  among  public,  in- 
dependent, and  church-related  institutions 
of  high  education. 

Title  I  as  a  whole  constitutes  an  unprece- 
dented massive  Federal  aid  program  designed 
to  strengthen  the  country's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, both  public  and  private,  and  is 
so  drafted  as  to  give  the  Commissioner 
maximum  discretion  in  the  selection  of  re- 
cipient institutions. 

Section  106  merely  specifies  that  to  qtialify 
as  an  institution  of  higher  education,  a  col- 
lege or  university  must  ( 1 )  admit  as  regular 
students  only  individuals  who  have  a  cer- 
tificate of  graduation  from  a  secondary 
school,  or  its  equivalent;  (2)  be  authorized 
by  the  State  government  to  provide  educa- 
tion beyond  the  secondary  level;  (3)  provide 
an  educational  program  leading  to  a  bache- 
lor's degree;  and  (4)  ha've  been  accredited 
by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
listed  by  the  Commissioner.* 

S.  1241  sets  down  no  guidelines  whatsoever 
to  aid  the  Commissioner  in  determining 
whether  a  loan  may  be  granted  to  a  particu- 
lar church-related  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation without  violating  the  "no  establish- 
ment" provision  of  the  first  amendment. 
The  ACLU  believes  such  guidelines  are 
needed  to  distinguish  between  Institutions 
whose  function  Is  palpably  a  religious  one 
and  those  others  which,  though  church - 
sponsored,  offer  an  educational  program  that 
can  be  defended  as  such. 

In  function  and  program,  it  is  possible  to 
draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  church- 
controUed  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  those 
church -related  colleges  and  universities 
which  are  education  centered.  In  a  state- 
ment on  the  Federal  aid  to  education  bill, 
submitted  on  March  23  to  your  subcommit- 
tee, the  union  said  in  part:  "Our  belief  that 
8U):>6ldization  of  church  schools  would  vio- 
late the  establishment  clause  of  the  first 
amendment  rests  upon  the  very  nature,  and 
understandable  purpose,  of  church-con- 
trolled schools.  They  are  created  for  the 
precise  purpose  of  communicating  a  body  of 
religious  teaching.  They  are  meant  to  nur- 
ture and  fortify  the  faith  of  children  al- 
ready linked  with  the  religious  group.  They 
have  additional  functions  to  be  sure.  But 
they  exist  primarily  to  assure  that  children 
of  school  age  will  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion and  win  be  shielded  from  competing 
Ideologies  and  values." 

As  compared  with  church -con  trolled  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  church - 
related  colleges  and  universities  may  in  some 
Instances  be  sufficiently  different  in  degree 
to  be  different  in  kind.  Institutions  of 
higher  education  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  typical  church-controlled  lower  school 
If    (a)    students    and    faculty    members    are 


'The  last  sentence  of  (e)(4)  of  sec  106 
reads:  "For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the 
Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of  na- 
tionally recognized  accrediting  agencies  or 
associations  which  he  determines  to  be 
reliable  authority  as  to  'Oie  qnallty  of  educa- 
tion or  training  offered."  On  grounds  of 
academic  freedom,  the  ACLU  hellcves  that 
the  ODmmlssloner  should  "list  those  ac- 
crediting agencies  which  to  his  knowledge 
are  regarded  in  educational  circles  as  reliable 
authority  concerning  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion or  training  offered." 
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not  requirel  to  be  adherents  of  the  rel.f^ious 
group  with  which  the  Institution  Is  linked, 
(b)  Indoctrination  In  the  tenet*  oi  a  par- 
ticular faith  Is  not  a  required  part  of  the 
curriculum;  and  (c)  determination  of  the 
Instructional  program  Is  committed  to  the 
hands  of  those  charged  with  educational 
rather  rhan  religious  responsibilities  An 
Institution  thit  unconditionally  meets  those 
minimal  standards  may  properly  t>e  charac- 
terized .xs  educational,  whether  or  not  It  was 
founded  by  or  Is  now  governed  or  financed 
(in  whole  or  In  part)  by  a  religious  group. 

It  Is  the  union's  view  that  Federal  aid  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  which  truly 
meet  the  above  criteria,  even  though  con- 
ducted by  religious  groups,  would  not  be 
contrary  to  the  separation  mandate  of  the 
first  amendment,  whereas  Federal  aid  to  In- 
stitutions which  place  the  Inculc.itlon  of  re- 
ligious doctrine  over  and  above  the  demands 
and  stand.\rds  of  higher  education  should 
clearly  l>e  denied  such  aid  on  constitutional 
grounds. 

The  union  therefore  urges  your  subcom- 
mittee to  incorpor;ite  In  title  I  )f  S  1341  a 
new  section  setting  forth  the  criteria  which 
a  church-related  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation would  be  obliged  to  satisfy  m  order  to 
qualify  for  Federal  aid.  Each  such  Institu- 
tion should  be  required  to  prese:it  evidence 
in  proof  of  Its  having  met  the  conditions. 
It  would  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioner to  evaluate  the  evidence  and  deter- 
mine whether  the  Institution  was  primarily 
concerned  with  providing  a  higher  education 
administered  by  a  faculty  for  the  benefit 
of  students,  without  regard  to  the  church 
or  nonchurch  afllllatlon  of  either  i  rout), 
or  alternatively,  with  indoctrinating  the 
tenets  of  the  sponsoring  religious  group 
Such  a  test  would  automatically  rule  out 
.schools  of  theology,  schools  of  divinity,  or 
religious  seminaries  sponsored  by  une  or 
more  denominations 

TTn.K    II     SCHOLARSHIPS    FOB    COLLBCK    STUDENTS 

With  regard  to  the  scholarship  program 
covered  in  title  II  of  S  1241  (in  the  form  of 
amendments  to  title  II  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  I .  the  union  se-^s  no 
civil  liberties  objection  to  the  provlslf)n  in 
section  207  that  "an  Individual  awarded  a 
scholarship  under  this  part  may  attend  any 
Institution  of  higher  education  which  admits 
him  "  Just  as  we  have  held  that  under  the 
free-exerclse-of-rellgion  clause  of  the  first 
amendment.  students  receiving  funds 
through  the  OI  bill  of  rights  should  be  al- 
lowed to  choose  their  institution  without  re- 
gard to  whether  It  was  public.  Independent. 
or  chiu-ch-related.  we  believe  that  on  the 
same  grounds  students  qualifying  for  either 
loans,  scholar.shlps.  or  fellowships  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  should  be 
left  free  to  choose  the  Institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  they  wish  to  study,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  schools  of  theology  and 
religious  seminaries. 

In  S  1241.  equal  treatment  of  applicants 
for  Federal  scholarships  Is  Insured  by  the 
provisions  i  sees  221  and  226)  that  recipients 
be  selected  by  State  commlsslorw  on  the 
basis  of  -objective  tests  and  other  measures 
of  ability  and  achievement  "  This  Is  con- 
sistent with  section  108  of  title  I,  which 
precludes  Federal  control  of  a  beneficiary 
institution  of  higher  education  Both  pro- 
vuions  meet  with  our  approval  on  civil  lib- 
erties and  In  particular  academic  freedom 
grounds.  We  urge,  however,  on  church- 
state  separation  grounds,  that  section  228, 
which  provides  for  a  »350  'coat  of  educa- 
tion allowance"  to  be  paid  annually  to  the 
institution  as  an  accompanying  stipend  for 
each  scholarship  student,  be  revised  to  ex- 
clude church-related  Institutions  of  higher 
education  which  fall  to  meet  the  criteria 
outUoed  on  page  3. 


THX   CONSrrrUTlONAI.   QUCBTTON 

It  has  been  argued  that  large-scale.  long- 
term,  low-lntereet  loans  for  the  building  of 
academic  facilities  by  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  Including  those  whlcn  are  church 
related.  Is  a  Justifiable  and  proper  exten- 
sion of  the  dormitory  loan  program  au- 
thorized by  the  Housing  Act  of  1950.  While 
the  ACLU  did  not  In  1950  challenge  this 
section  of  the  Housing  Act,  we  hold  that 
a  provlsl'  n  which  Is  of  questionable  con- 
stitutionality .should  not  be  extended  In- 
definitely It  Is  the  unions  view  that  in 
enactln-^  the  Hou>ln=<  Act  of  1£)€1  the  Con- 
gress should  have  amended  title  IV  so  as 
to  n^  ike  loans  to  rhurch-rel.ited  colleges  for 
the  building  of  dormitories  and  other  stu- 
dent facilities,  dependent  on  the  same  condi- 
tions which  we  urge  for  the  granting  of 
loans  for  academic  facilities 

Whether  or  not  your  subcommittee  sees 
fit  to  revise  S  1241  so  as  to  restrict  the 
granting  of  loans  and  accompanyiiig  stipeiuls 
to  those  church-related  institutions  which 
satisfy  spef-irie<l  educational  cri'erla.  the 
union  trusts  that  yu  will  at  least  revise  The 
bill  so  as  to  provide  for  prompt  Judicial  re- 
view of  a  suit  filed  by  a  taxpayliig  citizen 
Such  a  provision  w.is  included  In  S  1482.  a 
bill  introduced  r.n  M.irch  20  l>y  Senator  Clark 
U)  authorize  general  building  l<ians  for  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  elementary,  and  secondary 
schools,  on  which  hearings  were  scheduled 
by  your  subcomnu'tee  for  April  18.  but 
can   f'.Pd 

We  note  that  .S  1J41  In  section  105ic)i2i 
provides  that  the  Commissioner  may  "be 
sued  In  any  court  of  record  of  a  State  hav- 
ing general  Jurisdiction  or  In  any  district 
court  of  the  United  St  ites,  and  such  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  civil  tutlons 
arising  under  this  trie  without  reg.u-d  to 
the  amount  in  controversy"  Our  l.'iterpre- 
tatlon  of  this  provision  is  that  It  would  en- 
able an  institution  of  higher  education  or  a 
college  building  agency  which  had  a  contract 
with  the  Commissioner  to  sue  him.  but  tha' 
It  would  not  give  the  same  right  to  an  ag- 
grieved taxpayer  Without  such  a  speciflc 
provlslon  )us  WHS  Included  In  Senator  Ci.ark  s 
bill,  a  citi/en  who  believed  ei'her  that  the 
act  was  in  contravention  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, ijr  that  the  Commissioner  had  erred  In 
his  application  of  such  educational  criteria 
for  church-related  institutions  as  may  have 
been  included.  wiiUld  have  no  standing  m 
court 

The  union  concedes  rh,\'  public  and  roii- 
gres.sional  interest  lias  been  focused  on  the 
School  Assistance  Ac  and  .i  proposc-d  expan- 
sion of  the  Nitlonal  Defen.se  Edvicatlim  Act 
which  would  authorize  special  building  loans 
to  ni^inpubllc  including  pa."  chia!  sd.ool.s 
In  our  view  the  church-state  aspects  of  the 
college  bill.  S  K41.  also  call  for  your  sub- 
committee's—  and  the  Congress  most  ear- 
nest consideration  As  recently  as  June  li< 
of  this  year  the  Supreme  Court  made  cle;ir 
that  it  holds  to  its  dictum  In  Kver^on  1 330 
US  1  1947 1  that  So  tax  In  any  amount 
large  or  small  can  be  levied  to  sup}x>rt  any 
religious  activities  or  Institutions,  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  or  whatever  form  they 
may  adcjpt  fo  teach  or  practice  religion  " 

While  the  Turcaso  case  concerned  not  edu- 
cation, but  a  religious  oath.  Justice  Black  In 
his  opinion  went  out  of  this  way  to  say  for 
an  undivided  Court  that  11  has  not  altered 
its  view  on  either  its  dictum  In  Everson  or 
Its  decision  In  MrCollum  i  333  US  203.  1948i 
where  It  said 

We  are  all  agreed  that  the  Ist  and  14th 
amendments  have  a  secular  reach  fiir  more 
penetrating  In  the  conduct  of  Government 
than  merely  t(j  forbid  an  established 
church.  We  renew  our  conviction  that  we 
have  staked  the  very  existence  of  our  country 
on    the    faith    that    complete    separation    be- 


tween state  and  religion  U  beat  for  the  state 
and  best  for  religion 

Should  the  Congress,  Ignoring  the  Su- 
preme Courts  reafUrmed.  broed  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  no-establlshment  clause,  breach 
the  wall  of  separation  by  authorizing  aid 
either  to  church  lower  schools  or  to  religion- 
centered  Institutions  of  higher  education  — 
and  without  even  providing  for  Judicial  re- 
view- It  would  show  a  deplorable  disregard 
for  constltutlon.il   principles 

Mr  MORSE  Madam  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Madam  President.  1 
have  done  likewise. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  bill  has  been  yielded 
back 

Tlie  question  now  is.  Shall  House  bill 
8900  pa-ss' 

On  thi.s  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
cull  the  roll 

The   legislative   clerk   called   the   roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DviDDl.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr 
ELiENDTRi.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
1  Mr  Hart  I.  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr  lONGl.  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr  RrssrtL  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Gcorma  N!r  TalmadceI  are  absent  on 
official   bu.sine.ss 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nfw  Mexico  Mr  Chavez  1  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  I  Mr  Yarbopotjch  I  are 
ab.sent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkan.sas  I  Mr  F'ulbrightI  is  neces- 
.•^arily  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Stnator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr  Chavez',  and  the  Senator  from 
MichUMn  I  Mr  Hart  I  would  each  vote 
"yea 

On  thi.s  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana Mr  Ellender)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI. 
If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
I  oui.siana  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea  " 

On  thi.s  vote,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr  RrssTLLl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mi.s.souri  I  Mr.  Long).  If 
present  and  votini,'.  the  Senator  from 
Geori^ia  would  vote  "nay  '  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mi.s.souri  would  vote  "yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
IMr  TalmadceI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  1  Mr.  Yarborouch  I .  If 
prt'.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr  Cooper  1  is 
ab.sent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr  Cape- 
hart),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr. 
GoLDWATERl,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia IMr  KucHEL).  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Scott  1  are  neces- 
.sarily  absent 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr  CapehartI.  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  IMr.  Cocpm).  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  "yea."  i 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
foinia  IMr.  KuchelI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Goldwater] 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69, 
nays  17.  as  follows: 

I  No    15  Leg  1 
YEAS — 69 


A. ken 

AUull 

Anderson 

Hartlett 

Beall 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Bu^h 

Byrd.  W    V  a 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Ca.se.  N  J 

Case   S   Ui.k 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dirksen 

DouKla.s 

Kngle 

Kuiig 

Gore 


Bennelt 

Butler 

Bvrd   Va 

Curtis 

Dworshak 

Eastland 


Capehart 
Cha\  ez 
Cooper 
Dodd 
Ellender 


Gruenlng  Morse 

Hartke  Morton 

Huyden  Moss 

Hlckenlooper  Mundt 

Hlckey  Murphy 

Hill  Muj^kie 

Humphrey  Nt'ubcrger 

Jackson  Pastore 

Javlts  Pearson 

Johnston  Pell 

Jordan  F»routy 

Keating  Proxmlre 

Kefauver  Randolph 

Kerr  Saltonstall 

LKing   Hawaii  Smathers 

I/mf.  La  .Stnlth,  Mass 

Magnuson  Smith.  Maine 

Mansfield  Sparkman 

McCarthy  Svmlngton 

McOee  Wilev 

Metralf  Williams.  N  J. 

MiUtT  Young.  N   Dak. 

Moiironey  Young.  Ohio 


NAY.' 

Ervln 

Holland 

HriLska 

Litische 

M(C1<  Han 
McNitniara 


r 


RoberUson 
•-tennis 
Thurmond 
T'  wer 
Williams.  Del. 


NOT   VOTING— 14 

PulbrlKht 
G  .Idwalcr 
H.irt 
Ku.  hel 
1  ong   Mo 


Uu.sscll 
Scott 
T;ilinadge 
Yarborough 


So  the  bill  '  H.R.  8900  '  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to  public 
and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of  high- 
er education  in  financing  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of 
needed  academic  and  related  facilities, 
to  authorize  scholarships  for  undergrad- 
uate study  in  such  institutions,  and  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
for  the  construction  of  public  commu- 
nity colleges." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  President. 
I  move  to  recon.sider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  ask  for  a  conference 
with  the  House  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  HiiL.  Mr  McNamara.  Mr.  Yar- 
borouch. Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
Prouty.  Mr.  Goldwater.  and  Mr.  Javits 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  bill  1241  will  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  I  was 
happy  to  support  the  important  legis- 
lation, which  has  just  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, realizing  that  it  represents  a  notable 
.step  forward  in  meeting  the  ever-grow- 


ing problems  of  our  education  system  at 
the  undergraduate  level. 

With  enrollment  constantly  expanding 
far  beyond  the  capacity  to  meet  today's 
needs,  our  colleges  desperately  need  the 
type  of  assistance  we  are  providing  in 
this  measure. 

In  Nevada,  for  example,  the  univer- 
sity could  borrow,  in  each  of  5  years,  a 
total  of  $368,147  for  construction,  im- 
provement, and  rehabilitation  of  aca- 
demic facilities. 

Under  terms  of  title  II,  my  State 
would  receive  33  scholarships  during  the 
next  fiscal  year,  amounting  to  $23,100, 
while  in  the  next  4  years  it  would  receive 
251  scholarships  worth  an  additional 
$175,700. 

An  important  part  of  our  higher  edu- 
cational system  in  Nevada  is  the  south- 
ern branch  of  the  University  of  Nevada, 
located  in  Las  Vegas.  This  school  would 
be  eligible  for  grants  of  $48,596  a  year 
for  the  next  5  years. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment,  Madam 
President,  that  we  are  only  fulfilling  our 
responsibilities  by  providing  our  schools 
with  the  necessary  tools  to  keep  Amer- 
ica's educational  system  abreast  of  the 
times  and  superior  to  any  comparable 
system  on  earth. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  wish  at  this  time  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon IMr.  Morse  1  who  has  once  again 
demonstrated  his  skill  and  field  gen- 
eralship in  piloting  a  most  difficult  bill 
through  the  Senate. 

I  think  the  success  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  and  other  measures 
relating  to  education  is  due  in  large  part 
to  the  knowledge  and  skill  displayed  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  feel  I  would 
be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  extend 
to  him  especially,  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
committee  generally,  my  thanks  for  a 
job  well  done.  That  takes  in  the  mem- 
bership on  both  sides  of  the  committee. 
My  commendation  extends  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  because  there  was  nothing  in  the 
way  of  a  dilatory  tactic,  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  a  stalling  maneuver. 
Everybody  cooperated;  the  Senate  did 
a  good  job.  passed  a  good  bill,  and  I 
think  is  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I 
appreciate  the  kind  remarks  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  respond  with  no  flattery, 
with  no  spirit  of  performing  a  formality ; 
but  I  respond  from  my  heart  when  I  say 
that  I  appreciate  very  much  the  leader- 
ship and  the  direction  that  I  received  in 
connection  with  whatever  I  might  have 
done  in  respect  to  taking  this  bill 
through  the  Senate  yesterday  and  today. 

I  was  really  directed,  assisted,  and  in- 
spired by  the  majority  leader  IMr. 
Mansfield]  and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr.  HiLLl,  because  without  their  as- 
sistance the  present  moment  would  never 
have  arrived  on  the  bill. 

I  also  join  the  majority  leader  in  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can alike,  because  this  was  a  bill  which 
was  the  product  of  long  hours  of  hear- 


ing and  executive  sessions  in  subcommit- 
tee and  in  the  full  committee,  and  the 
hammering  out  on  the  anvil  of  conscion- 
able  compromise  on  the  bill  that  we  had 
before  us,  which  in  no  way  sacrificed  a 
single  important  educational  principle. 

I  think  the  Presiding  Officer  and  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  now 
present  in  the  Chamber  know  that,  after 
all.  Senators  do  not  do  these  jobs  alone, 
and  that  the  basic  research,  the  founda- 
tion work,  is  done  by  loyal,  dedicated 
staff  members  who  serve  us  so  well  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. There  are  many  who  could  be  men- 
tioned, and  undoubtedly  should  be  men- 
tioned, but  I  wish  to  mention  especially 
four  professional  staff  members  who 
were  of  assistance  throughout  the  de- 
bate, and  give  my  thanks  too  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  Jack  Forsythe,  the  very 
able  and  brilliant  legal  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Lee,  who  is  the  education  adviser  to  the 
committee,  and  who  has  performed  dis- 
tinguished service  for  the  committee. 
Also  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  counsel  for  the  minority,  Mr. 
Mike  Bernstein  and  Mr.  Raymond  D. 
Hurley,  who,  as  I  have  been  heard  to  say 
in  committee,  and  repeat  on  the  flooi  of 
the  Senate,  serve  the  Republicans  on  the 
committee  in  keeping  with  their  obliga- 
tion, but  who  also  recognize  that  they 
have  an  obligation  to  serve  all  members 
of  the  committee,  as  do  Mr.  Forsythe 
and  Mr.  Lee.  Many  times  when,  as  a 
Democrat  on  the  committee  I  needed  as- 
sistance that  I  knew  Mr.  Bernstein  in 
particular  was  qualified  to  give  me,  he 
has  never  hesitated  to  give  me  his  honest 
judgment.  I  wish  to  thank  him  on  the 
public  recoid  for  the  work  he  has  done 
on  the  staff. 

Next  I  wish  to  mention  Mr.  Stewart 
McClure,  the  staff  director,  and  each  and 
every  one  of  the  staff  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  could  possibly 
bring  together  a  finer  group  of  dedicated 
servants  to  the  Senate  than  the  mem- 
bers of  that  staff. 

I  wish  further  to  pay  tribute  to  the  ex- 
cellent staff  assistance  which  has  been 
provided  by  Commissioner  McMurrin  of 
the  Office  of  Education  and  his  asso- 
ciates. They  have  given  us  every  co- 
operation, at  all  times,  in  furnishing  data 
and  expert  advice  on  the  many  technical 
aspects  of  the  bill.  To  them  and  to  Mr. 
Peter  W.  Le  Floux,  of  the  Office  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate,  the 
subcommittee  owes  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  I  beheve  that 
ever>'  Senator  who  participated  in  the  de- 
bate— those  who  opposed  the  majority  on 
some  issues  as  well  as  those  who  par- 
ticipated on  the  side  of  the  majority  in 
the  debate — have  demonstrated  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  examples  of  a 
high-order  debate  in  the  Senate. 

I  express  to  them  and  to  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  my  appreciation 
for  their  wholehearted  cooperation  and 
their  understanding  of  my  shortcomings. 
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ORDER  POR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  11 
AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourna  tonight,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT     OF     WELFARE      AND 

PENSION  PLANS  AND  DISCLOSURE 

ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  891.  8. 
2520.  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  and 
Disclosure  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  .stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  biU  <S 
2520  •  to  amend  the  Welfare  and  Pen.sion 
Plans  and  Disclosure  Act  with  respect  to 
the  method  of  enforcement  and  to  pro- 
vide certain  additional  sanctions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreemg  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

TTNAJCIMOTTS-COItSKNT    ACKTEICKMT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  (Mr.  DirksenI.  the  dls- 
tingTiished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower),  and  other  Members  nf  the  Sen- 
ate on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  including 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  will 
handle  this  measure,  I  .should  like  to 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  in  the  usual 
and  customary  language,  allowing  1  hour 
for  each  amendment,  motion  or  appeal, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower], 
who  I  understand  has  several  amend- 
ments in  mind,  and  the  majority  leader, 
and  1  hour  on  the  bill,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided,  be  entered,  effective  to- 
morrow at  the  conclusion  of  the  calendar 
call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and.  without  objection,  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  is  agreed  to. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

L'N.tNIMOUS-Co.NSENT     AORErMENT 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Wediie.«iday, 
February  7,  1962.  at  the  comiu.slon  ,,f  the 
cilend  ir  ctxle  durlnf?  the  further  am.sldera- 
tlon  of  the  bU!.  S.  2520,  the  so-called  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plana  Disclosure  Art 
.\m«>ndmeiit«  of  1961.  debate  on  any  aniend- 
riient.  niot:un.  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  ■  j 
lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  lo  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
and  the  majority  leader:  Provided.  That  In 
the  event  the  majority  leader  is  In  favor 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time 
in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controUed  by 
the  minority  lender  or  some  Senator  desig- 
nated by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no 
amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
vUions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received 

Order-d  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 


b*  Umlt«d  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  dlTlded 
i:id  c'uurolled  reapectlyely,  by  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders  Provided.  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them.  may.  from 
Uie  time  under  their  control  on  th«  paaaago 
...f  the  ^\ia  bill,  allot  addulorutl  Ume  t«i  any 
Senat4!r  during  the  consideration  of  any 
.imfndment.  motion,  or  appeal 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
no  action  will  be  taken  on  the  pending 
measure  tonight.  After  the  call  of  the 
calender  tomorrow  and  consideration  of 
the  Senate  resolution."?  which  have  to  do 
with  the  maintenancf  of  committees  tlie 
Senate  will  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  2o20.  and  the  amendments  thereto, 
liiere  will  be  no  votes  lonight. 

Mr  TOWER  MadAni  Pic.sidrnt.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  to  S.  2520.  num- 
bered 1-23  62— B.  and  a.sk  that  it  be 
.stated.  Pursuant  to  the  previous  agree- 
ment made  with  the  majority  leader,  I 
ask  unanunous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  made  the  pending  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line    17.    it    is    propost-d    to    strike    out 

■  twenty-five  '  and  Uj  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of   one  hundred   . 

On  page  5,  beginning  with  line  1.  it  i-s 
proposed  to  .strike  cut  through  the  word 

■  by"  on  line  6. 

Mr  MANSFIEU)  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texiis  yield? 

Mr.  TOWKR.    I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIEI.n  The  purpo.se  in  of- 
fering the  amcndnient  at  this  tune,  as  I 
understand,  is  to  make  it  the  p)endlng 
question.  There  will  be  no  di.scussion 
on  the  ani'-nclmrnt  nr  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  until  after  the  consideration  of 
measures  on  the  call  of  the  calendar  to- 
morrow and  the  consideration  of  tlie 
re.solution.s  perlaui.ng  to  Senate  com- 
imttee.s. 


ORDER  FOR  REPTRRAL  OF  S.  2650, 
REL.'XTING  TO  SPACE  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS PACILriTF.S.  THE  PRISI- 
DENTS  MESSAGE  ON  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS SATELLITES  AND  THE 
PRESIDENTS  PROPOSED  BILL. 
.AND  FTTTURE  PROPOSED  LEGISLA- 
TION, TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
COMMERCE 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President. 
on  January  11  the  di.stmguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  introduced  S.  2650. 
which  concerns  space  communications 
facihties.  Hearinijs  on  that  bill  have 
been  announced  to  start  t>efore  the  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee 
on  p'ebruary  26. 

In  introducing  S  2650,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  a.sked  and  obtained 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  his  committee,  and  in  doint?  so. 
related  to  the  Senate  that  he  had  had 
some  discussion  with  me  on  the  question 
of  committee  jurisdiction. 

At  first  glance  there  would  seem  to  he 
no  possibility  of  conflict,  for  without 
question  jurisdiction  over  launch  vehicles 
is  in  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  and  jurisdiction  over 
communications  facilities  is  in  the  Com- 


mittee on  Commerce.  Theoretically,  the 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee could  exercise  Jurisdiction  over 
those  parts  of  a  commimicationa  satel- 
lite venture  pertaining  to  rocketry  and 
the  Commerce  Committee  cotild  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  the  ownership,  use.  and 
regulation  of  the  communications  satel- 
lite iLself. 

As  a  practical  matter,  however,  the 
I  xpen.se  of  placing  a  system  of  communl- 
ciition.s  satellites  m  orbit — something  not 
very  far  in  Uie  future — and  thereafter 
('pirating  them  is  not  severable  Into  seg- 
mcnt.s  which  can  be  placed  separately  in 
thi'  jurisdiction  of  our  two  committees. 
For  that  reason,  I  made  no  objection  to 
the  unanimou.s-con.sent  request  that  S. 
11630  be  first  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  A.  ronautical  and  Space  Sciences.  It 
has  oeen  my  purpose,  however,  at  an  ap- 
propriate time,  to  claim  for  the  Com- 
merce Committee  that  Jurisdiction  which 
is  conferred  by  the  StarKling  Rules  of 
the  S<-nRte. 

Now  seems  an  appropriate  time  to 
.speak  on  this  matter,  as  the  President 
will  shortly  .send  to  the  Congress  a  mes- 
.saxe  .setting  forth  his  recommendations 
With  respect  to  a  communications  satel- 
lite program  and  transmitting  draft 
legislation  In  the  interest  of  orderly 
procedure,  I  think  that  the  President's 
message  and  his  suggested  legislation 
should  first  go  where  S.  2650  was  sent, 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences.  However,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  and  particularly  its 
Subcommittee  on  Communications,  In 
r 'liance  on  the  Senate  rules,  has  actively 
prepared  lUself  to  deal  with  legislation 
in  this  area.  Under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  du-jtinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rliode  Island  IMr.  PastosiI  the  sub- 
committee held  extensive  hearings  last 
year  and  plans  to  hold  more  in  this 
sescion. 

In  order  that  all  may  be  advised  of  the 
respective  relationships  of  the  Commit- 
t*.'e  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to 
pending  and  future  legislation  dealing 
with  communications  satellites.  I  make 
the  following  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest; First,  that  the  President's  message 
on  communications  satellites,  when  re- 
ceived, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences;  sec- 
ond, that  when  that  committee  has  con- 
cludtxl  its  consideration  of  S.  2650  and 
the  Presidents  bill  and  message,  they 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce; and.  third,  that  henceforth  any 
propo.sed  legislation  dealing  with  the 
employment  of  any  part  of  the  radio  or 
visible  .spectrum  for  communication  or 
the  transmission  of  intelligence  through 
the  use  of  satellites  or  otherwise  shall 
not  be  considered  by  the  6enate  until 
-such  proposed  legislation  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NATIONAL  OBSERVER 
Mr.  MILLER.     Madam  President,  on 
Sunday,  the  4th  of  February  1962,  a  new 
national   newspaper  made   its  appear- 
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ance.  I  refer  to  a  paper  published  in 
Washington,  DC,  entitled  "The  Na- 
tional Observer." 

This  paper  points  out  that  among  Its 
objectives  is  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
now.spaper,  except  that  the  community 
of  the  newspaper  will  be  the  entire  Na- 
tion It  points  out  very  properly  that 
inteerity  demands  that  all  the  news  shall 
be  honestly  reported,  and  states  it  shall 
do  .so. 

It  is  al.'^o  pointed  out,  however,  that  in 
the  columns  of  the  editorial  page  the 
paper  is  going  to  speak  the  thoughts  of 
the  editors,  and  that  these  thouphus  will 
be  based  upon  an  admitted  prejudice 
that  a  free  .society  and  a  free  economy 
can  do  more  for  the  welfare  of  men  than 
any  other  form  of  society  ever  devised. 

Madam  President,  I  think  the  ob- 
jectives and  the  standards — particularly 
the  editorial  standards — set  forth  in  the 
editorial  in  the  first  issue  of  the  news- 
paper are  commendable.  I  certainly 
wish  the  newspaper  the  greatest  of 
success. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled,  "A  Word  About  Our- 
selves." be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    Word    About    Ourselves 

Today  the  Katlonal  Observer  Joins  the 
family  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co  .  publishers  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  So  we  think  we  should 
begin  by  saying  a  few  words  about  ourselves 
and   our   Intentions. 

This  is  not  just  fond  pride,  although  that 
is  a  natural  feeling  The  National  Observer 
is  not  only  a  new  publication  but  a  new 
kind  of  publication  for  this  country.  And 
since  there  Is  already  no  shortage  of  publica- 
tions to  compete  for  your  money  and  your 
reading  time,  we  believe  these  words  are 
due  you  as  a  reader,  so  that  you  may  know 
what  we  hope  to  be  and  how  we  hope  to  serve 
you. 

First  of  all,  this  n  newspaper. 

What  this  means  Is  that  it  Ls  designed 
primarily  to  tell  you  what  is  going  on  now 
In  the  whole  wide  world  around  you.  We 
hope  that  we  can  also  entertain  you,  and 
that  we  can  offer  you  some  things  that  are 
Just  plain  "good  reading"  to  either  stimulate 
or  relax  the  mind.  But  we  are  not  in  the 
entertainment  business.  A  newspaper's 
chief  reason  for  being  Is  news. 

This,  all  by  Itself,  offers  a  limitless  ex- 
panse. News  Includes  the  great  events  that 
shake  the  world,  the  Important  happenings 
In  the  Nation,  the  ideas  men  have  alx)ut  ex- 
ploring space  or  their  thoughts  about  the 
organization  of  society.  But  It  embraces, 
too.  everything  else  that  Interests  people — 
the  fortunes  of  the  Green  Bay  Packers,  the 
fate  of  the  latest  fashion  show  In  Paris, 
books  and  music,  and  the  things  that  hap- 
pen to  ordinary  people  every  day  and  which, 
because  the  news  of  them  makes  us  laugh 
or  weep,  give  us  an  Insight  Into  the  tragedy 
and  Joy  of  life. 

All  these  things.  In  their  Infinite  variety, 
will  be  grist  for  the  National  Observer. 

Yet  this  only  partially  explains  our  in- 
tentions. For  there  Is  today  no  lack  of  some 
kind  of  news  alaout  all  of  these  things.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  times  when  everyone 
feels  Inundated  with  "news."  What  is  hard 
to   find  In  the  flood   Is  understanding. 

We  know  that  nothing  can  surpass  radio 
and  TV  In  the  immediacy  of  Its  news  about 
the  bare  event.  No  national  publication  can 
replace  the  local  newspaper  In  telling  you 
about  your  community  or  your  neighbors. 
Magazines  of  all  kinds  play  their  useful 
roles. 


Tlie  problem  of  most  readers  is  to  find 
their  way  through  the  sheer  bulk.  And  we 
believe  that  a  weekly  national  newspaper  can 
help  those  who  are  interested  in  the  world 
around  them  to  see  It  whole  and  to  under- 
stand It  better.  The  National  Observer  hopes 
to  do  this  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  It  is 
a  newspap>er  and  not  a  magazine,  a  weekly 
and  not  a  dally,  that  It  Is  national  and  not 
local. 

The  newspaper  format  has  many  advan- 
tages. Its  wide  pages  and  Its  headlines  help 
the  harried  reader  to  see  the  whole  of  the 
news  In  a  sweep.  He  can  learn  a  g;reat  deal, 
and  quickly,  from  a  well-written  headline. 
He  can  then  pause  or  pass  on,  as  his  In- 
tercFt  moves  him.  He  can  skim  or  reread. 
And  the  newspaper  press  can  speed  the  news 
to  him  before  the  avalanche  of  events  rele- 
gates It  to  history. 

In  a  weekly  newspaper  the  news  does  not 
come  In  broken  bits  and  pieces.  What  the 
President  said  about  Berlin  on  Tuesday  is 
not  lost  amid  the  events  in  Germany  on  Fri- 
day; the  hurricane  sweeping  the  country  Is 
not  a  series  of  Isolated  disasters  but  can  be 
seen  and  measured  as  a  unified  drarna  In  the 
life  of  the  Nation. 

This  time  to  sift  the  news,  to  put  It  in 
jjerspective,  to  present  It  in  a  manageable 
package,  has  always  been  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  weekly  paper.  It  Is  our  oldest 
form  of  Journalism  and  it  endures  as  a  vital 
part  of  many  communities.  We  will  differ 
from  the  familiar  weekly  paper  In  that  our 
community  is  the  whole  Nation.  We  will 
treat  the  news  in  exactly  the  same  way  for 
the  reader  in  Portland,  Maine,  and  the  reader 
in  Portland,  Oreg. 

Yet  these  advantages  are  not  enough  un- 
less we  succeed  at  what  a  distinguished 
American  editor,  almost  a  century  ago.  called 
this  art  of  making  a  good  newspaper. 

The  editors  must  have  available  the  re- 
sources to  report  the  news  of  the  world  In 
all  Its  many  aspects.  So  the  National  Ob- 
server win  make  use  of  the  Associated  Press, 
United  Press  International,  Reuters,  the  re- 
sources of  its  own  organization  that  already 
publishes  the  Wall  Street  Joiornal  and  oper- 
ates the  Dow  Jones  News  Service,  and  a  net- 
work of  its  own  correspondents.  We  will  use 
pictures,  when  pictures  speak  more  clearly 
than  words  or  when  they  illuminate  the 
news.  In  distribution  we  can  use  all  or  any 
combination  of  seven  printing  plants  placed 
strategically  around  the  country,  as  the  de- 
mands of  our  subscribers  dictate. 

Thus  we  propose  to  assemble  all  the  news 
of  the  world  from  as  many  sources  as  are, 
or  as  may  become,  available  to  us.  But  If 
news  is  anything  that  many  concern,  aston- 
ish, or  amuse  mankind,  then  there  Is  far  too 
much  of  It  for  any  newspaper  to  print, 
weekly  or  dally.  And  if  It  could  be  pro- 
duced, no  one  would  have  the  time  to  read 
it.  No  newspaper,  then,  can  avoid  the  re- 
spDnslbllity  for  selection. 

Our  standards  of  selection  are  our  own, 
and  the  success  of  this  newspaper  depends  on 
the  Integrity  of  those  standards.  They  are 
the  standards  which  we  think  will  best  serve 
our  readers,  whom  we  take  to  be  all  those 
with  a  ceaseless  curiosity  about  the  world 
around  them.  They  may  be  young  or  old; 
they  may  be  infinitely  varied  in  learning  or  in 
their  supply  of  Information  about  the  sub- 
jects In  the  news.  But  they  would  not  seek 
out  better  ways  of  seeing  the  world,  in  any 
form,  If  they  did  not  have  an  intelligent  de- 
sire to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  a  yearning  to 
understand  more. 

We  seek  to  match  their  needs.  That  is, 
we  hope  that  our  standards  of  selection  will 
be  those  which  the  readers  themselves  would 
adopt  If  it  were  possible  for  them  to  drop  all 
other  pursuits  and  set  for  themselves  the 
task  of  collecting  and  studying  all  the  avail- 
able Information  about  what  is  going  on  In 
the  world. 

Integrity  demands  that  all  this  news  shall 
be   honestly   reported.     That,  in   turn,  de- 


mands that  we  exercise  Judgments;  even  in 
the  Congo  not  all  riots  are  of  equal  Im- 
portance, and  the  editor  who  treats  them 
all  as  of  equal  Importance  performs  no  serv- 
ice of  value  for  his  readers.  Some  stories  we 
will  tell  here  in  short  compass.  Some  we  will 
treat  in  far  more  length  than  most  news- 
papers do.  We  make  no  apologies  for  these 
Judgments.  We  will  be  ashamed  only  If  we 
fall  in  the  accuracy  of  our  facts  or  In  the 
precision  and  clarity  of  writing  about  them 

In  this  particular  space  where  we  offer  our 
observations  on  events,  we  will  make  judg- 
ments of  a  different  kind.  We  lay  no  claim 
to  infallibility  or  even  of  special  wisdom. 
Yet  it  Is  the  business  of  newspapermen  to  de- 
vote their  whole  time  to  the  flow  of  the  news 
In  the  world  around  them,  and  out  of  this — 
if  they  do  not  shirk  the  responsibility  of 
thinking — there  come  Ideas  on  what  It  all 
means,  and  whether  a  thing  is  good  or  bad 
for  their  neighbors  or  their  country. 

In  other  columns,  other  views.  Our  letters 
column  will  be  open  to  readers  who  do  not 
agree  with  us.  and  from  time  to  time  we  will 
publish  special  articles  by  people  with  some 
special  competence  in  a  particular  field  even 
11  we  do  not  agree  with  their  conclusions. 
But  here,  in  these  columns,  we  will  speak 
our  own  thoughts,  speaking  from  an  ad- 
mitted prejudice  that  a  free  society  and  a  free 
economy  can  do  more  for  the  welfare  of  men 
than  any  other  form  of  society  ever  devised. 
We  make  no  apologies  for  our  convictions 
We  will  be  ashamed  only  If  we  fail  to  express 
our  ideas  clearly  and  forcefully. 

So,  with  these  words,  here  Is  the  National 
Observer.  We  hope  It  will  ^ae  a  success.  But 
our  first  imperative  Is  to  make  It  Interesting 
and  rewarding.  For  we  know  that  the  only 
way  to  success  is  to  put  out  a  good  news- 
paper. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  held  extensive  hearings 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress on  the  electoral  college  system  of 
electing  the  President.  The  hearings 
also  covered  proposed  amendments  con- 
cerning presidential  primaries  and  quali- 
fications for  voting,  including  age,  resi- 
dence, and  poll  taxes.  The  record  of 
these  hearings  is  1,060  printed  pages  in 
length  and  many  interested  persons  will 
not  be  able  to  take  the  time  to  analyze 
the  evidence  presented  on  this  complex 
and  controversial  subject. 

There  are  14  separate  pending  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject  of  electoral  college 
reform.  However,  they  generally  follow 
four  basic  approaches,  direct  national 
election,  the  proportional  system,  the  dis- 
trict system,  or  perfection  of  the  present 
system.  Near  the  end  of  the  first  session, 
the  subcommittee  met  and  decided  that 
it  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  it,  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  public  if  a  single 
comprehensive  and  objective  analysis 
were  made  of  these  proposals  on  the 
basis  of  the  record  made  at  the  hearings 
Although  there  has  been  much  writing 
and  discussion  setting  forth  the  provi- 
sions of  various  proposals  and  making 
arguments  for  and  against  each  of  them, 
too  little  effort  has  been  made  to  analyze 
what  the  practical  effects  of  each  plan 
would  be.  There  was  a  need  for  an  ob- 
jective study  which  would  analyze  as  far 
as  possible  the  operation  of  each  plan  in 
practice  and  just  how  It  would  affect  the 
various  features  of  the  present  system 
which  produce  demands  for  change. 
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The  result  wm  a  study  made  by  the 
staff  of  the  subcommittee  entitled  "The 
Electoral  Colleffe:  Operation  and  Effect 
of  Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States."  which 
was  published  as  a  Judiciary  Committee 
print  during;  the  adjournment.  I  believe 
this  to  be  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  work 
which  has  been  done  on  this  subject.  We 
have  received  several  compliments  from 
political  scientists  concerning  It.  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  anyone  who  is  interested 
in  electoral  college  reform.  The  study 
was  printed  in  considerable  quantity. 
and  there  are  a  number  of  copies  still 
available  for  distribution.  Anyone  wish- 
ing a  copy  should  either  contact  the  sub- 
coaunittee  ofBce  at  room  141,  Old  Senate 
Office  Building,  or  telephone  extension 
5681.  

FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
done  excellent  worli  in  the  past  and  I 
have  vigorously  supported  it.  But  they 
make  mistakes  at  times  and  they  have 
Just  made  a  big  one  in  disapproving  the 
sale  of  a  protein  concentrate,  made  from 
the  whole  flah.  within  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  SUtes. 
WHAT  rr  Es 

This  product  Is  a  high  protein  con- 
centrate made  from  the  whole  fish.  It 
is  absolutely  pure.  Its  purity  is  unchal- 
lenged and  no  charge  by  any  responsible 
authority  has  ever  been  made  that,  In 
fact,  it  is  anything  but  pure. 

HOW    R   I*    MADS 

Whole  fish  are  first  washed  with  water ; 
second,  ground:  third,  washed  again 
with  water.  At  this  point,  the  product 
is  14  to  16  percent  protein;  3  to  5  percent 
minerals;  1  to  10  peicent  fat;  70  to  80 
percent  water.  Fourth,  this  product  is 
washed  with  five  washes  of  boiling  sol- 
vent to  remove  the  water  and  fat.  It  is 
now  70  to  75  percent  protein;  12  to  15 
percent  minerals;  1  to  3  percent  fat; 
7  to  10  percent  water.  Fifth,  this  prod- 
uct Is  washed  with  five  more  washes  of 
alcohol  solvent  to  remove  the  odor  and 
the  nonprotein  nitrogen,  the  remaining 
oil.  and  more  of  the  water.  It  is  now  80 
to  85  percent  protein;  15  to  20  percent 
minerals;  a  trace  of  fat;  3  to  6  percent 
water.  This  is  a  protein-mineral  con- 
centrate made  from  whole  fish,  with 
bland  odor  and  taste.  One  pound  has 
the  protelh  and  minerals  of  6  pounds 
of  fish.  It  does  not  spoil,  does  not  be- 
come rancid,  and  keeps  indefinitely  In 
all  climates. 

This  fish  protein  concentrate  has  great 
advantages.  It  can  be  made  cheaply. 
A  product  containing  80  to  85  percent 
protein  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  12  to 
14  cents  a  pound.  It  can  be  processed  in 
such  a  way  as  either  to  remove  or  keep 
the  fish  taste,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  alcohol  used  in  the  process. 

f^h  protein  concentrate  is  a  stable 
product  and  will  not  become  rancid  in 
either  the  hottest  or  the  coldest  climate. 

Adding  to  the  diet  of  the  undernour- 
ished people  of  the  world  either  by  bak- 
ing it  In  bread  or  sprinkling  it  on  rice 
or  in  soup  or  gravies,  it  can  and  has 
worked  miracles. 


The  raw  product,  namely  fish,  is  avail- 
able in  huge  quantities  to  almost  every 
underdeveloped  nation.  Plants  equipped 
to  process  it  already  exist  in  the  United 
States  and  now  we  have  a  great  oppor- 
tuiuty  to  help  the  needy  people  of  the 
world.  Furthermore,  at  relatively  low 
cost,  such  processing  plants  can  be  built 
on  small  ships  and  the  product  could  be 
made  cheaply  and  quickly  available  to 
areas  of  the  world  where  there  are  mil- 
lions of   luidernourished   people. 

SUPFtMT    or  C  3.     AGKNCIE8 

Our  Food  for  Peace  Agency  Is  anxioas 
to  use  ihiii  protein  concentrate  as  a  part 
of  its  program.  Numerous  individuals 
m  our  fcreign-aid  program  believe  it 
could  be  most  helpful.  Mr  George  Mc- 
Govem,  our  Director  of  Food  for  Peace, 
stated: 

viewed  against  the  pitiful  backdrop  of  the 
worlds  cilUdren  crippled  through  lack  of 
sufllclent  jM-oteln.  a  decision  to  accelerate 
production  and  distribution  of  fish  flour  Is  of 
prime  Importance. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  UdaJl  has 
said: 

I  foresee  that  this  protein  supplement  will 
someday  enjoy  widespread  acceptance  and 
usage.  Such  a  product,  which  Is  Inexpen- 
sive, versa  :lle  In  use,  resistant  to  spoUa^^e. 
and  highly  nutritious  Is,  In  my  estimation, 
the  basic  f.shery  product  of  the  future. 

Thus,  fish  flour,  or  this  protein  mineral 
concentrate,  can  be  processed  cheaply,  is 
absolutely  pure,  is  a  stable  product  which 
does  not  rancify  in  either  the  hottest  or 
coldest  c.imate,  can  be  stored  almost 
indefinitely,  can  be  a  boon  to  the  fishing 
industry,  and  is  badly  needed  to  help 
overcome  starvation  and  malnutrition  In 
the  world. 

IDA   DKMIXS    SAJLC    AT    HOUB 

Before  this  product  can  be  used  by  any 
Govemmf?nt  agency,  such  as  Pood  for 
Peace  or  in  the  aid  program,  it  must  be 
allowed  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  be  used  here  at  home.  But 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
denied  such  approval.  In  my  personal 
conversations  with  them  they  have  ad- 
mitted that  fish  protein  concentrate  is  a 
pure  and  wholesome  product  but  they 
have  said  In  substance,  that  it  cannot  be 
sold  within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  St'Jites  because  some  consumers 
might  view  it  as  unesthetic.  Their  de- 
cision ha;  not  been  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts  about  its  purity  but  on  what 
they  say  .some  people  might  think.  This 
is  ridiculc'us.  It  prevents  the  use  of  this 
pure  food  in  any  of  our  official  programs 
and  gives  the  Communists  the  argument 
that  those  who  advocate  its  use  in  un- 
derdeveloped countries  are  tr>'ing  to 
push  off  on  to  the  poor  people  of  the 
world  a  food  which  cannot  be  eaten  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  true  even 
though  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  approved  its  use  for  foreign 
e.xport. 

FTH    STANDARDS   DO    NOT    IMPKOVl   rXISTING    HIoH 
CLEANLINESS    A.ND    Pl'STTT    OT    PRODfCT 

On  January  25,  1962,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  ruled  that  before 
processing,  fish  must  first  have  the 
heads,  fins,  tails,  and  inner  contents  re- 
moved. This  is  nonsense.  For  one 
thing,  such  removal  involves  handling 


costs  which  will  raise  the  inlce  of  the 
product  from  12  to  14  cents  per  pound 
to  60  to  85  cents  per  pound.  This  would 
nullify  the  tremendous  advantage  of  the 
low  cost  of  this  high  protein  product. 
For  another  reason,  the  removal  of  these 
parts  of  the  fish  in  no  way  improves  the 
purity  or  safety  qualities  of  the  finished 
product.  Whole  fish  protein  concentrate 
is  perfectly  safe  and  pure  in  and  of  it- 
self. The  purity  of  whole  fish  protein 
would  be  the  same  as  the  purity  of  the 
product  when  processed  according  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration's  pro- 
posed standards  issued  on  January  25 
The  only  difference  between  processed 
whole  fish  protein  and  processed  filleted 
fish  protein  is  cost. 

rrr  roA   allows  balk   at   homb  or  amauno 
irxMS  or  rooo 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration's 
position  on  this  is  ridiculous  because  it 
already  allows  food  which  is  much  less 
pure  and  much  less  esthetic  to  be  sold 
within  the  United  States.  Clams,  oys- 
ters, snails,  smelts,  and  sardines,  for  ex- 
ample, are  whole  fish  or  whole  seafood 
products.  When  we  have  pointed  out 
that  fish  protein  concentrate  is  purer 
than  these  products  and  to  ask  why  it  is 
that  these  whole  fish  products  can  be 
eaten  and  sold  domestically  but  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  cannot,  the  only  answer 
is  that  fish  protein  concentrate  is  un- 
esthetic, and  that  these  other  products 
have  historically  been  eaten. 

Madam  President.  I  have  specimens  In 
my  office  of  other  products,  such  as  fried 
ants,  chocolate  covered  ants,  chocolate 
covered  baby  bees,  fried  grasshoppers, 
fried  silk  worms,  gelatins  made  from 
horses  hooves  and  tails,  pickled  pigs  feet, 
rattlesnakes,  fatbacks.  and  hog  Jowls, 
a  few  among  the  many  products  which 
in  most  cases  are  a  good  deal  less  pure 
and  certainly  no  more  estheUcaHy  ac- 
ceptable than  fish  protein  concentrate. 

In  fact.  In  my  office  I  have  a  jar  of 
whole  fish,  which  are  to  be  allowed  to  be 
sold  in  this  country.  It  has  a  most  fUthy 
appearance.  These  whole  fish  are  mov- 
ing about  in  a  rather  villainous  c<xn- 
pound  of  water  and  sauce  which  offends 
the  esthetic  emotions  of  anyone.  Yet 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  ad- 
mits the  product. 

Those  of  us  in  Washington  drink  wa- 
ter which,  before  it  was  purified,  came 
from  the  polluted  Potomac  River. 

WHT    NOT    A    rxm    PKOTZn*    CONCnmUTKf 

Each  person  may  pick  aiul  choose  what 
he  or  she  likes  to  eat,  but  so  long  as  the 
food  is  pure  and  safe  to  eat,  the  choice  is 
there.  In  the  case  of  this  protein  con- 
centrate the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion does  not  even  give  a  choice.  It  took 
upon  itself  to  decide  in  terms  used  previ- 
ously by  the  Millers'  National  Federa- 
tion, that  consumers  would  object  to  this 
product  made  from  the  whole  fish  and 
thus  prevent  it  from  being  placed  on  the 
market.  In  this  Important  case,  the 
market  extends  across  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world. 

Yet  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  seen  fit  to  deny  approval  here 
at  home  of  a  product  made  from  whole 
fish.  While  I  try  hard  not  to  question 
the  motives  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, I  am  startled  to  find  the 
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wording  of  its  regulation  very  close  to 
the  argimients  against  this  product  set 
forth  by  the  Mfllers'  National  Federa- 
tion. 

WOIDING    or  n>A    aEOTTLATTOlf   rOLLOWS   BIO 

icnj.CRs'  posmoN 


The  millers  fear  competition  from  this 
product,  and  it  is  sad  to  note  that  It  ap- 
pears that  they  could  persuade  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  keep  this 
product  from  the  market.  Normally  I 
support  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, and  I  realize  the  protection  It 
renders  the  U.S.  citizens  in  keeping  un- 
safe and  unhealthy  foods  and  drugs  off 
the  store  shelves.  But  It  has  made  mis- 
takes in  the  past,  in  di.scouraging  the 
use  of  an  improved  bread,  and  they  are 
making  a  big  mistake  now. 

As  I  say.  I  try  not  to  question  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration's  motives, 
but  I  find  that  the  few  mistakes  made 
by  FDA  seem  to  resiilt  from  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  views  of  the  big  millers. 
In  this  case,  as  almost  happened  in  the 
earlier  example,  the  millers  win  and  the 
rest  of  the  Natlsn  as  well  as  the  world 
loses.  By  adding  3  percent  of  this  fish 
protein  concentrate  to  bread,  the  bread 
could  be  made  highly  nutritious.  By 
sprinkling  it  on  rice,  in  soups.  In  gravies, 
and  so  forth,  r.n  Insipid  meal  can  be 
turned  into  a  rich  one  with  high  'pro- 
teins. Such  meals  can  help  solve  mal- 
nutrition In  a  whole  family  at  a  very  low 
cost.  But  this  is  prevented  by  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration's  ruling,  not 
because  the  product  Is  unhealthy  or  Im- 
pure, but  becaaw  of  esthetic  objections 
only,  backed  up  by  the  millers  across  the 
country. 

C3NCLt7BIOM 

Fish  protein  concentrate  Is  Important 
because  it  can  help  solve  hunger  and 
undernourishment  in  the  world.  People 
in  mans*  countries  are  undernourished 
and  either  cannot  afford  or  do  not  have 
access  to  foods  which  contain  sufficient 
proteins  for  the^r  families.  If  we  could 
ship  fish  protein  concentrate  to  them.  It 
could  be  added  to  their  meager  diets  and 
they  would  thus  receive  the  protein 
necessary  for  healthy  lives. 

The  low  cost  of  the  product  makes  it 
an  Ideal  item  in  such  programs  as  food 
for  peace.  United  Nations  food  pro- 
grams, and  other  projects  designed  to 
reduce  himger  in  the  world.  It  Is  im- 
portant because  it  also  can  be  used  in 


our  own  country  to  increase  the  food 
standards  of  many  families  at  a  very  low 
cost. 

Under  the  restrictions  by  the  Food  and 
Drag  Administration,  the  cost  of  this 
product  would  be  so  increased  that  those 
people  who  most  need  it  could  not  af- 
ford It.  The  food  is  safe,  it  Is  pure,  it 
Is  cheap,  it  Is  the  best  product  we  can 
offer  to  reduce  hunger  and  increase 
world  hesdth. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  very  gen- 
erously and  graciously  made  the  fish 
protein  concentrate  available  to  me.  We 
have  enjoyed  it  in  our  family.  I  rec- 
ognize the  very  great  value  in  using  it, 
as  the  Senator  has  said,  with  rice  and 
with  bread.  It  is  a  marvelous  product. 
It  will  make  available  to  starving  people 
all  over  the  world  food  of  very  high 
nutritious  value  at  a  very  low  cost. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  Is  protesting  this  decision  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  some- 
how, in  some  way,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  can  be  persuaded  to 
reverse  its  decision.  It  seems  exceed- 
ingly arbitrary,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  justification  for  the  decision,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  It  was  found  to  be  a  food 
that  is  absolutely  pure. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
demonstrated  so  wittily  and  well,  ab- 
solutely no  damage  to  health  could  pos- 
sibly result,  and  no  real  case  can  be 
made  on  the  ground  of  estheticism.  The 
fact  is  that  this  product  is  ground  up. 
and  anyone  who  looks  at  the  product 
can  see  that  there  is  nothing  offensive 
about  it.  In  fact,  I  understand  that  it 
Is  available  in  an  odorless,  tasteless  form 
also. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  well  as  with  a 
slight  fish  odor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  made  a  very  real  contribu- 
tion this  evening.  I  warmly  and  en- 
thusiastically support  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  is  our  intention  to  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. 

We  will  ask  them  to  review  their  deci- 
sion.   If  they  refuse  to  do  It,  we  will 


carry  our  appeal  to  the  Secretary  ot 
Heidth,  Education,  and  Welfare.  If  he 
refuses  to  reverse  the  decision,  some  of 
us  will  introduce  a  Wll  in  Ck>ngres8  to 
deal  wlUi  this  subject. 

While  I  like  to  be  guarded,  I  may  say 
that  I  have  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  high  protein  concentrate  In  my  office, 
and  I  will  be  delighted  to  give  samples 
to  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any 
member  of  the  staff.  If  they  wish,  we 
will  have  a  meal  in  which  the  high  pro- 
tein concentrate  will  be  an  element. 

Diet  is  important,  particularly  to  tens 
of  millions  of  people  in  this  world  who 
are  starving.  This  Is  food  that  these 
people  can  use  at  very  low  cost. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
higher  education  bill  there  were  times 
when  we  did  not  always  read  all  the  sup- 
porting evidence  that  we  had  available 
on  some  of  the  premises  that  were  laid 
down. 

I  make  a  general  unanimous -consent 
request  that  I  may  have  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  In  the  Cokguessional 
Record  at  the  apprc^riate  places  sup- 
porting evidence  from  our  committee 
files  and  other  committee  material  where 
we  deem  it  is  necessary,  including  inser- 
tions of  certain  telegrams  and  letters 
which  we  have  received  that  we  feel 
ought  to  be  made  a  matter  of  historical 
record  in  connection  with  this  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  cnxlered. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   11   AJyt 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President, 
under  the  previous  order.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  ad- 
journed until  tMnorrow,  Wednesday, 
February  7, 1962,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  February  8.  1962: 

Civil  Aesomautics  Boabs 

G.  Joseph  Mlnettl.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  for 
the  term  of  6  years  expiring  December  31, 
1967.     (Reappointment) 


^■ 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


if. 


Dow  Henry  DrvULcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
car 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or    NXW    JEBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6, 1962 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  requested  by  the  entire  New  Jersey 
delegation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  make  the  following  statement 
about  my  Illustrious  predecessor,  Dow 
cvin 1 16 


Henry  Drukker.  February  7, 1962,  marks 
the  90th  birthday  of  this  illustrious 
citizen. 

Dow  Henry  Drukker  was  bom  in 
Sneek,  Holland,  and  was  brought  by  his 
parents  to  the  United  States  when  he 
was  but  a  few  months  old.  The  Drukker 
family  settled  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
where  young  Dow  attended  the  public 
schools. 

At  the  age  of  25  he  came  to  Bassaic. 
N.J..  where  his  talent  for  community 
leadership  was  quickly  noticed  and  his 
dedication  to  public  service  soon  ap- 
preciated.   Within  a  decade  Dow  Henry 


Drukker  was  elected  to  the  Passaic 
County  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  and 
served  from  1906  until  1913.  most  of  the 
period  as  Its  director. 

On  February  5,  1914.  the  death  of 
Representative  Robert  G.  Bremner 
created  a  vacancy  in  the  Seventh — 
now  Eighth — Congressional  District  of 
New  Jersey.  The  people  immediately 
looked  to  the  popular  former  freeholder 
who  since  1909  had  been  the  president  of 
the  Union  Building  and  Investment  Co. 
Representative  Dow  Henry  Drukker  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  April  22,  1914.    He  was  reelected  for 
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full  terms  later  in  1914  and  in  1916  He 
was  not  a  candidate  in  1918  and  retired 
on  March  3,  1919. 

In  the  almost  5  years  of  service  within 
this  Chamber  it  was  a  mutual  pleasure 
and  honor  for  Representative  Drukker 
to  serve  with  the  late,  beloved  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  Sam  Raybum.  of  Texas:  the 
learned  Representative  from  Georgia, 
the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson;  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator — then  Representa- 
tive— from  Arizona,  Carl  Hayden. 

Still  vigorous  and  active.  Representa- 
tive Drukker  is  the  publisher  of  the 
Passaic-Clifton  Herald-News,  which  he 
acquired  in  1916.  He  still  holds  the  posi- 
tion of  prosident  of  the  Union  Building 
and  Investment  Co.  Queen  Juliana  of 
the  Netherlands  knighted  this  native  son 
as  an  officer  of  the  Order  of  Orange- 
Nassau  for  services  rendered  in  the  great 
flood  of  1953. 

Representative  and  Mrs.  Drukker  re- 
side now  both  in  Clifton,  N.J..  and  Lake 
Wales.  Fla. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  high  privilege 
to  salute  this  great  American. 


Settinf  the  Record  Straight 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1962 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  have  written  to  the  national 
commander  of  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc  .  regarding  a 
memorandum  which  he  circulated  to 
Members  of  the  House  about  a  bill  9923, 
which  I  introduced  on  January  26,  1962, 
"by  request."  I  think  it  is  important 
that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
to  correct  the  commanders  erroneous 
belief  that  this  bill  was  introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  American  Legion  and 
also  to  correct  his  erroneous  belief  that 
a  bill  introduced  by  request  necL'ssai  ily 
reflects  the  vit-ws  of  u.s  author 

My  letter  of  February  1.  1962,  fullo\*,^ 

Febrcart    I.    19t32 
Mr   JoH.v  Ba.shara    Sr  . 

Sational  Cummandfr.  Veleratu  or  World 
War  I  of  the  USA  Inc.  Wa-ihingtun. 
D  C 

Dkar  Ct>MMA.NDER  Bashara  YfslerclrtV  an 
emplivee  '>t  y-mr  organization  hand  deliv- 
ered u>  my  (jfflce  a  meinnrandurn  .iddr'-ssed 
to  ■Congressmen'  dated  January  Jl  1962 
This  memnr-indum  referred  to  H  R  9923. 
which  I  Introduced  on  January  26,  1962.  and 
made    the    foUowlng    statement 

•  Congressman  Oi.in  E  Teacie  hii«  Intro- 
duced HR  9923,  which  will  amend  86-211. 
sections  521  and  541.  title  38  He  haa  in- 
creased income  Umltatlona  in  some  scales 
and  redured  the  pension  in  other  t^roups  It 
Is  interesting  to  note,  that  with  all  the 
propaganda  by  veterans'  organizations  like 
the  .American  Legion  and  others  regarding 
providing  for  the  needy  veteran  there  u  no 
increajie  for  the  veteran  or  widow  who  are  in 
the  to  to  MOO  claM  They  are  supposed  to 
be  the  group  placed  in  the  most  needy  class 
but  they  have  been  overlooked  " 


In  addition  to  the  memorandum  referred 
to  above,  news  Items  appeared  In  the  Na- 
tional Tribune  which  are  based,  apparently, 
on  Information  furnished  by  your  organiza- 
tion 

You  seem  ti)  be  under  the  Impression 
that  I  am  sp^nisorlng  H  R  9923  Undoubt- 
edly you  fall  to  understand  the  procedure 
of  Intrixluctlon  of  legislation  "by  request" 
I  introduced  H  R  9923  at  the  request  of 
AM  VETS  The  .American  Legion  had  noth- 
ing Ui  do  with  this  bill  and  I  am  personally 
critical  of  the  bill  for  the  reiisons  you  out- 
line; namely,  that  It  Is  devoted  chiefly  to 
raising  income  limits  rather  than  helping 
those  who  need   help  the   most 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
tran-s'  Affairs  I  have  Introduced  36  bills  for 
Viirious  Individuals  and  organizations.  I  do 
not  agree  with  many  of  these  bills  I  do 
fcjilow  the  procedure  followed  by  most  chair- 
men, however,  of  intnxlucing  t  Us  "by  re- 
quest" m  order  that  a  group  oi  individual 
can  have  Its  bill  printed  and  brought  before 
the  Congress  Your  assumption  that  this 
bill  Is  my  bill  and  represents  my  views  Is 
in  error  and  thus  has  led  you  Id  write  a 
letter  to  Members  of  Congress  based  on  these 
erroneous  assumptions 

Very    truly    yours, 

Olin   E    TrAci'E, 

C'lairman 


An  Unfriendly  Act  of  the  Philippine 
Governaient 


EXTENSION  OP^  RKM.^RKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER 

Of      TF.N  NE.I.-.t.E 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHE.SENTA  I  IVES 
Tuesdav.  February  6.  1962 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  Speaker,  early  in 
1961,  a  group  of  7  tobacco  companies 
located  in  Tennessee.  Kentucky.  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia  sold  approxi- 
maltly  7.000  hoiisheads,  worth  $7  million 
of  burU-y  and  Flue-cured  tobacco  to  a 
i^hiiippint's  cigarette  manufacturer  con- 
.^u;ned  to  a  Philippine  importer  The 
tobacco  was  .shippt-d  from  the  United 
States  during  the  period  October-De- 
cember and  received  in  Manila  prior  lo 
December  31    1961 

This  tobacco  met  all  legal  requiie- 
ments  of  tlie  Philippine  Government  in 
the  fall  of  l'J61  insofar  as  its  import  was 
concerned  and  the  importers  offered  to 
pay  the  correct  duty  asses.s«-d  on  the  to- 
bacco Importation  wa.s  not  permitted 
due  to  a  pending  injunction  suit  before 
the  court  of  thst  mstanre  m  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Following  the  chani^e  of  administra- 
tion in  the  Philippine  dovernment  in 
January  1962  the  tobacco  wa:->  ruled  il- 
legally imported  by  the  new  Philippine 
Government  In  tiie  ca.se  bffore  the 
court  of  first  instance  In  Manila  a  deci- 
sion was  rendered  on  January  22  1962. 
ordering  the  release  of  tlie  tobacco  to  the 
Philippine  importers  for  entry  into  the 
Philippines 

The  new  Philippine  Government  now 
has  ordered  the  reoxport  of  this  tobacco 
which  would  cost  the  American  ex- 
porters approximately  SI  million  in  lo.^s 
involving  shipping  charges  storage,  in- 
surance, and  othei  expenses  incident  to 
the  reexport 


The  Philippine  Government  has  stated 
that  the  American  exporters  had  acted 
in  good  faith  although  they  insisted  that 
the  Philippine  importers  had  illegally 
imported  the  tobacco,  despite  the  com- 
plete official  approval  of  the  shipment 
by  the  Philippine  Government  in  the 
fall  of  1961 

This  appears  to  be  a  clear  case  of  dis- 
crimination against  American  exporters 
by  the  Philippine  Government  and  m 
view  of  the  President's  foreign  trade 
program  urging  American  companies  to 
export  more  of  their  products  it  is  a  se- 
vere blow  to  American  tobacco  dealers 
who  while  acting  in  good  faith  have  been 
caught  up  in  what  appears  to  be  local 
p<ilitics. 

The  United  States  has  imported  in 
1961  approximately  10  million  pounds  of 
Philippine  tobacco  and  we  are  presently 
about  to  loan  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment a  $300  million  stabilization  loan. 

It  seems  amazing  to  me  that  the  Phil- 
ippine Government,  a  friendly  ally, 
would  take  this  method  of  slapping 
American  exporters  in  the  face,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  acted  in  good 
faith,  made  a  bona  fide  sale,  met  all  legal 
requirements,  and  have  followed  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  urgent  directive  of  at- 
tempting to  build  greater  foreign  mar- 
kets for  American  products. 

This  IS  a  si-rious  and  terribly  expensive 
blow  to  a  group  of  American  tobacco 
dealers  and  exporters,  seeking  to  find 
foreign  markets  for  our  agricultural 
products.  The  State  Department  was 
aware  of  the  action  of  the  Philippine 
Government  concerning  this  tobacco  at 
the  lime  that  the  loan  was  negotiated 
on  January  17,  1962.  I  feel  our  own 
Govirnment  has  indeed  let  down,  in  fact 
pulled  the  rug  from  under.  Americans 
.seeking  to  carry  out  the  very  policy 
enunciated  by  President  Kennedy  in 
.s<'ek;ng  foreign  trade. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  I  urgently  de- 
mand that  the  State  Department  recon- 
sider Its  pre.sent  program  of  assistance 
to  the  Philippine  Government  until  as- 
surance can  be  received  that  the  tobacco 
shipment  in  question  will  be  allowed  to 
be  received  by  the  bona  fide  importers 
and  Piulippine  manufacturers.  An  ad- 
ditional a.s.surance  in  the  form  of  a  writ- 
ten au-reement  to  set  up  long-term  year- 
ly quotas  for  importation  of  US  leaf 
tobacco  for  blending  purposes  should  be 
forthcoming  from  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment. 

Till  n  tills  matter  can  be  cleared  from 
the  record  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
thase  Americans  who  trusted  in  the 
good  faith  of  the  F'hilippine  Govern- 
mtit  m  making  this  sale. 


Tl  e  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Coofrets 

EX'IFN.-ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOfTH    CAKOLINA 

IN   IHF.  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1962 

Mi    RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     Mr 
Speaker.  I  have  just  received  a  copy  of 
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"The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Congress," 
edited  by  Edward  Boykin. 

This  is  a  treasury  of  anecdotes  and 
epigrams,  quiiw  and  puns,  nuggets  o< 
historic  debate  and  gems  of  eloquence — 
all  handplcked  from  the  annals  of  the 
Congress,  from  1789  to  the  present. 

Mr.  Boykin.  a  longtime  student  of  con- 
gressional history,  has  watched  the  Con- 
gress In  action  for  a  quarter  century. 

His  research  into  the  records  of  Con- 
gress is  probably  unsurpassed  by  that  of 
any  other  American  historian  today. 

The  work  of  compiling  and  editing  the 
lively,  the  humorous,  and  the  eloquent 
words  and  actl^-dties  of  the  Congress  is 
his  imlque  achievement;  no  similar 
treatment  of  the  congressional  annals 
has  ever  been  published. 

While  I  have  not  yet  finished  my  copy, 
I  have  found  it  thus  far  to  be  highly 
entertaining  and  informative,  and  I  cer- 
tainly would  offer  it  as  recommended 
reading  for  Members  of  the  Congress. 
And,  I  might  add,  our  Hon.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  Senator  Kennkth  B. 
KxATiNG  also  ciffer  their  recommenda- 
tions of  the  publication. 


U.S.  Role  u  the  Uaited  Nations  and  its 
Effect  OB  Oar  Foreif ■  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or    ORECON 

IN  THK  SKNATi:  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1962 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  speech  I 
made  at  Springfleld.  Oreg.,  before  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  on  the  "U.S. 
Role  in  the  United  Nations  and  Its  Effect 
on  Our  Foreign  Policy. " 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  speech 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U  S     RoLi   IN   Tui   Unitid  Nations  and   rrs 
ErrtCT  on  Our  FoRincN  Polict 

(.Speech  of  S€n«-x>r  Wayne  Moksk.  of  Oregon, 
to  the  Le&gue  of  Women  Voters,  Sprtng- 
fleld.  Oreg.,  October  11.   1061) 

Taken  as  a  whole,  and  relative  to  other 
nations  In  the  vorld.  the  role  of  the  United 
States  In  the  United  Nations  has  been  one 
of  very  active  prrtlclpatlon  In  this  world  or- 
(;anl2atlon.  ReierTlng  for  a  moment  the 
question  of  wl.  etlier  we  could  or  should 
channel  more  o.f  our  foreign  policy  through 
the  \J2i.,  the  fixt  remains  that  our  record 
uf  performance  at  the  United  Nations  Is  a 
good  one. 

Certainly  the  United  States  provides  the 
major  financial  support  for  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Its  various  operations,  and  without 
this  support,  the  U.N.  would  probably  ccd- 
lapM.  Last  fall  when  Senator  Ancuf  of 
Vermont  and  I  served  as  U.S.  delegates,  Sen- 
ator AnuN  was  assigned  to  the  budget  com- 
mittee of  the  Oeneral  Aasembly,  tlie  nfth 
committee.  In  our  report,  we  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  pays  about  one-third 
of  the  regular  annual  UJI.  budget  of  $0S 
mUUon.  which  ezoludee  the  ▼arlotia  poUoe 
force  actlvltlea,  and  as  much  as  73  percent 
of  oerudn  relief  acUvlUee.  Of  course,  aneae- 
ments  are  handed  out  to  member  nations  on 
an  ability  to  pay  basis,  which  means  that  we 


are  assessed  somewhat  more  than  a  third  of 
most  UJf.  budget.  But  beyond  this,  it  was 
the  Rockefeller  family  which  made  poedble 
the  present  UJ».  headquarters  In  New  York 
City  and  an  Interest-free  American  loan 
further  helped  to  get  the  organization  es- 
tablished in  these  new  quarters. 

The  question  of  moving  the  headquarters 
out  of  New  York — to  Moscow,  or  Geneva,  or 
Berlin — has  usually  foundered  on  the  simple 
financial  consideration  that  the  United 
States  has  provided  generous  quarters  for 
the  organization  and  no  other  nation  has 
backed  up  its  offers  or  recommendations  for 
a  new  site  with  the  financing  of  comparable 
quarters. 

One  of  the  worst  failings  of  some  member 
nations — and  happily  it  Is  one  we  are  not 
as  yet  guilty  of — is  their  refusal  to  con- 
tribute to  UJ*.  activities  to  which  they  are 
opposed.  The  mcst  obvious  offender  In  this 
resftect  ts  the  Soviet  Union.  Neither  Russia 
nor  any  of  Its  satellite  countries  has  con- 
tributed 1  red  penny.  If  you  will  pardon  the 
phrase,  to  the  very  expensive  UJ4.  operation 
in  the  Congo.  This  operation  was  p>o6Sible 
only  because  the  United  States  has  financed 
about  half  of  it.  The  Communist  govern- 
ments make  it  a  regtilar  practice  to  with- 
hold funds  from  any  U.N.  program  with 
which  they  disagree,  and  this  practice  has 
greatly  weakened  the  UJ<f. 

But  the  Conununlst  countries  are  not  the 
only  ones  which  do  this.  The  Arab  coun- 
tries refuse  to  support  the  UJ*.  police  force 
In  the  Gaza  strip  because  they  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize Israel  as  a  covmtry  at  all,  and  oppose 
the  UJf.  peace  mission  there.  The  annual 
cost  of  this  UJ^.  Emergency  Fcxt»  Is  about 
$10  million.  Prance,  another  country  with 
a  rather  large  assessment,  also  refuses  to  pay 
Its  share  of  activities  It  opposes,  and  has 
contributed  nothing  to  the  Congo  opera- 
tion. 

Then  there  are  a  few  countries  In  Latin 
America  and  Africa  which  plead  poverty,  as 
doee  Nationalist  China,  and  have  fallen 
rather  far  behind  In  their  obligations.  How- 
ever, neither  this  group  nor  the  Conunu- 
nlst  oountries  have  fallen  so  far  behind  as 
to  bring  Into  action  article  19  which  states 
that  the  right  to  vote  In  the  General  As- 
sembly shall  be  forfeited  If  they  fall  as  much 
as  a  years  behind  in  their  dues. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  United  States 
bears  an  unduly  large  binden  In  the  financ- 
ing of  the  U.N.  This  Is  bad  for  tis,  and  bad 
for  the  other  members.  It  Is  bad  for  the 
United  States  because  It  tends  to  accentuate 
the  feeling  that  If  the  body  takes  any  action 
or  position  we  do  not  like,  we  should  with- 
hold financial  support.  It  deepens  the  feel- 
ing that  because  we  pay  so  much  to  the 
piper,  we  ought  to  call  the  tune. 

Most  Members  of  Congress,  including  my- 
self, receive  occasional  mall  calling  upon  this 
country  to  withhold  contributions  to  UJT. 
technical  assistance  programs  in  which  Cuba 
is  a  participant.  We  receive  even  more  mall 
calling  for  an  end  to  all  American  financial 
support  to  any  international  body  of  which 
Communist  China  Is  a  member.  In  fact,  a 
provision  to  this  effect  was  put  into  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  in  the  Senate  this  year,  but  was 
quietly  dropped  in  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  think  we  have  been  wise  in  rejecting  that 
policy.  In  the  first  15  years  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States  has  never  been 
on  the  losing  side  of  a  really  important  vote. 
We  have  never  had  to  cast  a  veto  In  the 
Security  Council.  Yet,  we  cannot  always  ex- 
pect to  have  our  own  way.  It  would  do  us 
more  harm  than  good  to  let  the  threat  go 
out  that  unless  another  government  Is  re- 
jected for  representation,  we  will  pick  up,  our 
marbles,  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  quit 
the  United  Nations. 

But,  neither  should  the  United  States  be 
expected  to  pay  the  cost  of  an  organization 


whose  nonpaying  members  may  decide  its 
pKJilcles  and  then  bill  the  XTnited  States  for 
the  cost  of  those  policies.  This  problem  of 
collecting  assessments  is  one  that  the  or- 
ganization is  going  to  have  to  come  to  grips 
with.  If  It  does  not,  then  It  must  expect 
the  feeling  to  grow  In  the  United  States  that 
this  country,  too,  should  follow  the  policy 
of  supporting  only  those  U.N.  activities  we 
favor. 

Even  this,  of  course,  would  be  quite  dif- 
ferent from'  withdrawing  from  an  organiza- 
tion because  another  government  Is  ad- 
mitted. It  would  be  hard  to  Imagine  a  more 
Ignorant  and  shortsighted  action,  yet  the 
cry  is  being  heard  more  frequently  that  we 
should  withdraw  if  Red  China  is  seated  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Those  who  raise  it  have  never,  in  my  opin- 
ion, understood  what  the  cold  war  is  about, 
understood  the  role  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  world,  nor  appreciated  the  possibUl- 
ties  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  part  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  poUcy.  For  many  of  them,  the 
Red  China  issue  is  really  just  an  excuse  for 
something  they  have  long  favored  and  that 
is  American  withdrawal  from  the  UJi.  and  a 
return  to  vmUateral  power  jMUtlcs. 

Nonetheless,  the  very  question  forces  a 
reexamination  of  what  role  the  United  Na- 
tions can  and  should  play  in  American  for- 
eign policy.  I  think  It  raises  first  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  at  stake  In  the  contest  with 
the  Communist  world. 

One  of  the  least  understood  facets  of  it 
is  the  role  of  the  so-called  neutral  or  non- 
alined  nations.  The  recent  Belgrade  Con- 
ference, where  the  unallned  powers  met 
almost  in  the  light  and  heat  of  Russian 
nuclear  tests,  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
Americans,  including  myself,  because  it 
failed  to  apply  to  the  Communist  world  the 
same  standards  it  applies  to  ttie  Western 
World.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  a  some- 
what increased  opinion  In  the  United  States 
that  we  should  stop  worrying  about  what 
these  countries  think  of  us,  stop  considering 
what  their  reaction  to  a  given  American 
move  might  be,  and  go  about  protecting  our 
own  interests  as  best  we  can. 

That  leads  to  the  question  of  what  our  in- 
terests are.  Most  of  the  critics  of  these 
neutral  nations  might  well  have  said,  3  years 
ago:  "Why  worry  about  what  Cuba  thinks? 
What  difference  does  it  make  to  us  what 
kind  of  government  the  Cubans  have?  It's 
Russia  that  counts." 

Or  they  might  have  said:  "Who  cares 
about  Laos,  or  South  Vietnam?  Let's  stop 
worrying  about  what  those  people  thlnlc, 
and  concentrate  on  Red  China." 

Yet.  today  we  find  ourselves  very  much 
worried  about  what  kind  of  government  the 
people  of  Cuba  will  support,  and  whether  or 
not  the  people  of  Laos  and  South  Vietnam 
are  willing  to  support  non-Communist  gov- 
ernments. 

That  is,  after  all,  what  the  cold  war  really 
la.  It  is  a  struggle  lietween  the  West  and 
conuniuilsm  not  over  Russia  and  Red  China 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  NATO  countries  on 
the  other,  but  over  all  the  world  in  between. 
The  hot  war  may  not  develop  between  the 
two  behemoths,  but  the  cold  war  for  con- 
trol of  what  now  lies  on  neither  side  will 
continue. 

That  Is  why  we  must  be  concerned  about 
what  the  unallned  oountries  want  and  think. 
One  might  sSy  today  that  we  should  forget 
about  the  neutrals;  but  tomorrow  that  same 
person  will  charge  that  we  had  no  business 
letting  the  Communists  take  over  another 
nation. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  too  many  Americans 
really  do  not  care  much  about  the  rest  of 
the  world  untU  a  given  country  does  show 
signs  of  going  Communist.  Latin  America 
Is  a  partlctUarly  bad  example  of  this.  The 
former  British  colony  ot  Ouiana  was  about 
as  unknown  to  Americans,  including  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  as  any  part  of  the  world 
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until  the  recent  election  there  and  the  e«- 
tabllahment  of  a  largely  Independent  gov- 
ernment brought  into  charge  of  Its  affairs 
a  man  who  1»  reputed  In  some  quarters  to 
be  a  Communist  sympathizer  Now.  we  sud- 
denly find  a  great  Interest  In  Congress  In 
British  Oulana. 

Much  the  same  la  true  In  Africa  We 
pretty  much  Ignored  several  of  the  new  coun- 
tries of  Africa  until  they  turned  to  the  Com- 
munist world  for  support. 

So  I  think  we  really  do  care  what  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  think  of  us.  jnd 
what  kind  of  government*  they  have  If 
we  do  not.  then  we  are  In  effect  saying  to 
the  Communists  that  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned they  are  welcome  to  do  whatever 
they  wish  In  Latin  America.  Africa,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  Asia,  and  that  we  will  not 
Interfere  so  long  as  they  do  not  set  f  KDt  on 
American  shores. 

Yet  that  policy  would  be  a  disaster  We 
simply  have  no  choice  but  to  seek  to  influ- 
ence the  countries  outside  the  Communist 
bloc. 

Probably  the  moat  Important  single  way 
and  place  where  we  can  try  to  exert  some 
Influence  with  them  Is  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  is  the  one  arena  in  which  the 
dozens  of  small  nation*  of  the  world  have  a 
chance  to  be  heard,  to  take  their  equal  place 
with  the  rich  and  powerful  giants  of  the 
East  and  West. 

Now.  these  small  countries  know,  too,  that 
the  United  Natlona  Is  where  they  are  im- 
portant. That  Is  why  they  have  supported 
such  UN.  activities  as  the  Congo  operation 
It  U  why  they  supported  Dag  Hammarskjold 
against  the  Communist  tirade  for  his 
resignation. 

It  Is  why  I  think  they  will  continue  t<i 
support  a  strong  and  active  United  Natioii.s 
agalnat  Communist  efforts  to  cripple  U  with 
further  extensions  of   the  veto  power 

It  has  not  been  any  accident  that  in  re- 
cent days,  aind  especially  since  President 
Kennedy's  magnificent  address  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  Soviet  Union  h.vs  non.sid- 
erably  modified  its  demand  for  a  three- 
headed  Secretariat 

Let  us  remember  that  these  unallned 
powers  are  also  the  target  of  Soviet  inten- 
tion*, and  that  Russian  policy  has  bent  be- 
fore the  winds  of  neutralist  objections  be- 
fore  at   the   United   Nations 

Even  In  the  case  nf  the  Belgrade  confer- 
ence, I  ihmlc  Russian  policy  was  carefuhy 
calculated  to  Influence  the  conference 
Many  Americans  have  said  that  the  re.sunip- 
tlon  of  nuclear  testing  by  Russi.-i  on  the  eve 
of  that  ct)nl"erenre  w:ts  a  deliberate  insult 
to  the  neutrals,  calculated  to  show  Ru.s.Kian 
contempt  for  them  and  for  their  opinions 
I  do  not  think  that  was  the  c.i.se  at  all  I 
think  It  was  only  a  difference  bt- ^wppu  wh  i" 
this  country  would  have  done  anil  what  was 
a  typical  Ru,s.sian  Comnuiiu.st  pwwer  pl.iy 
Instead  of  appealing  to  the  of  t -expressed 
objections  nt  the  neutrals  to  nuclear  test- 
ing, the  Russians  simply  terr  iri/.otl  them 
The  Russian  display  may  well  have  been  cal- 
culated to  frighten  th'jse  nations  Into  the 
jjoeition  that  anything  would  be  bet'er  than 
a  nuclear  war.  and  that  any  price  should 
be  paid  by  the  West  to  avoid  it  If  that  was 
In  fact  the  Russian  intention,  it  came  un- 
comfortably close  to  succeeding  The  neu- 
trals have  demonstrated  that  they  can  be 
frightened  into  the  abandonment  of  princi- 
ple and  abandonment  of  the  very  elements 
of  self-determlnatu<n  which  they  demand 
for  themselves 

Perhaps  the  resvilt  will  be  a  more  realistic 
attitude  toward  them  by  the  United  Sf.iite8 
It  certainly  should  not  be  an  attitude  of  dis- 
mtereat,  of  writing  tbem  off  to  ctjmmuniam 
But  It  should  take  Into  account  the  limita- 
tions of  these  countries,  the  narrowness  of 
the  r  interests    and  their  own  type  of  power 


politic*    which    has    been    described    as    the 
tyranny  of   the  weak 

Least  of  all  should  we  quit  the  one  place 
where  we  have  a  chance  of  exerting  an  in- 
fluence -  the  United  Nations  It  Is  unthink- 
able, to  me.  that  we  should  so  eaally  b« 
drlvn  from  the  held  where  we  have  long 
dominated  the  play.  Our  ability  to  flght  the 
cold  war  will  depend  in  large  part  ui).>n  our 
ability  to  distinguish  between  what  Is  fatal 
to  our  interests  and  what  is  not 

We  should  learn  a  lesson  from  a  mistake 
the  Russians  made  once  and  never  re[)e.ited. 
and  that  was  to  walk  out  of  the  Security 
Council  m  the  eaiiy  stages  of  the  Korean 
invasion  The  result  w.is  that  the  rest  of 
the  U  :•'  acted  against  .Soviet  wishes  and  the 
Ru.ssi.ms  promptly  walked  back  in  again 

Walking  out  >f  'he  l'  N  Is  the  surest  way 
to  lose  many  times  the  influence  we  lose 
when   another   government   walks  in 

This  IS  not  to  say  that  I  thuik  H-'d  China 
IS  about  to  be  seated  because  I  think  Us 
efforts  will  be  defeated  But  I  do  reject  the 
suk?gest!on  that  this  country  should  inform 
the  U  N  that  whenever  It  admits  Red  China 
we  will  leave  The  rest  of  the  world  knows 
we  cannot  afford  to  leave  the  United  Na- 
tions, any  more  than  Ru.isia  can  imless  we 
.Hre  prepared  to  admit  defeat  In  the  clU 
war 

Because  I  believe  the  United  Na'lons  wU! 
continue  to  be  the  ma]or  forum  of  American 
policy  In  spite  of  the  many  dingers  which 
confront  the  UNI  also  believe  we  sliould 
take  more  f'lreign  policy  problems  to  the 
United  Nations 

The  record  of  the  U  N  In  supporting  Amer- 
\i-  in  desires  h<us  l)e»»n  prettv  k(mx1  The  or- 
g.ml/atlin  has  been  frustrated  by  the  .Soviet 
use  of  the  veto  But  when  we  have  taken 
a  firm  tH)sltlon  In  support  of  prim  ip'.e.  we 
have  largely  won  the  support  of  the  orgin- 
iziition 

Why  not  do  that  with  such  Issues  .us  Ber- 
lin' Why  not  do  It  with  the  troublesome 
qucstl'in  of  yuemov,  M.itsu.  and  the  future 
ot  Taiwan'  I  Wond  like  to  .see  the  Uiiited 
Slates  be  the  tlrst  to  propose  a  U  N  settle- 
ment m  Berli;-.  oi.»-  th.it  perhaps  W'uld  put 
the  entire  citv  of  Berlin  under  U  N  Juris- 
diction and  move  some  UN  activities  U) 
that  city  I  know  that  most  editorial  reac- 
tion to  this  propiwal  is  highly  negative 
Strangely  enough,  it  is  usually  opposed  on 
the  ground  that  the  Russians  would  never 
agree  to  It  But  the  Ru.sslan.s  agree  to  little 
of  what  the  West  stands  fir.  and  I  think 
It  Is  time  we  iisked  ourselves  not  what  are 
the  Communists  for  "  but  what  Is  the 
United  .States  for   ' 

Too  much  of  .\merlcan  policy  is  based 
simply  on  opp..sing  something  the  S<n'iet 
Union  Is  advoc.itlng.  or  vice  versa  Today  we 
are  standing  ftrm  in  Berlin  because  the  Com- 
mun:.sfs  want  us  out  If  we  are  not  careful 
we  are  going  Ui  find  ourselves  standing  be- 
f  >re  the  United  Nations  trvmg  to  beat  down 
a  Russian  pr'pos.il  for  Uiu'ed  N.itlons  action 
that  w  <u:d  force  us  out  of  Berlin. 

We  have  an  opp<)rtunlty  lu/w  to  present 
our  own  solution,  one  that  wovikl  call  upon 
the  Communists  to  make  thrlr  .sector  a  part 
of  a  single  city  once  again  After  all.  the 
same  agreement  which  put  the  Western  Pow- 
ers in  Berlin  put  the  Communists  in  Ber- 
lin too  Their  rights  in  East  Berlin  have 
exactly  the  san.e  legal  basis  <is  (Hir  rights  in 
West  Berlin  Any  change  In  one  part  I'f 
the  city  should  be  extended  to  the  entire 
city 

But  unless  we  start  now  to  make  this  point 
we  are  going  to  see  the  discussion  revolve 
around  West  Berlin  alone 

Another  advantage  we  would  gain  wuiild 
be  to  broaden  the  world  Interest  In  access 
into  Berlin  Tixlay.  we  have  only  the  rights 
of  three  conquering  powers  (jn  which  to 
stand  We  would  be  In  a  much  stronger  po- 
sition   If    we    were  suggesting   that    all  mem- 


bers   (jf   the   United   Nation*  have   the  same 
access  into  Berlin  which  we  have. 

Conceivably,  we  could  fall  to  obtain  such 
a  solution.  Conceivably,  It  would  be  opposed 
and  even  defeated  by  the  Soviet  Union  by  one 
means  or  another  But  it  1*  vital  to  Amer- 
ican mtereht*  in  Euroi^e  that  we  stop  talking 
about  what  concessions  the  United  States 
sliould  make  In  the  name  of  peace  and  start 
talking  about  some  concesaloru  the  Soviet 
Unlcjn  should  make,  or  that  both  parties 
should  make 

We  know  [>erfectly  well  that  an  aggres- 
sive action  Uy  the  Communist*  against  our 
access  in  and  out  of  the  city  will  bring  on 
war  Not  limited  or  conventional  war.  but 
nuclear  w;ir  berause  that  U  the  kind  that 
both  Sid  -8  are  ready  for  in  Europe.  Should 
such  an  aggresf-lon  occur,  we  have  our  answer 
ready  But  wliat  we  are  not  ready  for  are 
arguments  and  proposals  presaed  by  the  So- 
viet Union  that  require  the  West  to  aban- 
don Berlin  In  whole  or  part  In  the  name  of 
av  ilding  mn  lear  war  It  is  In  thU  realm  that 
we    remain    entirely    on    the   defensive. 

World  opinion  Is  a  nebulous  Indefinite, 
intangible,  and  much-maligned  force  But  It 
c.uinoi  be  ignored  and  it  la  not  ignored 
either  by  us  or  the  Communist*,  because  it 
Is  the  pri/e  both  of  us  are  seeking  short  of 
war  It  has  its  base  In  the  United  Nations. 
To  the  extent  that  we  wish  to  oppose  com- 
munism short  of  war  we  will  do  that  pri- 
marily in  the  United  Nations.  We  have 
numerous  mutual  defense  treaties  with  which 
to  deal  wltli  direct  aggression,  but  the  weap- 
on of  propaganda,  internal  discontent  and 
Internal  revolution  cannot  b«  defended 
a^.ilnst  with  such  treatie*  This  Is  why  we 
must  be  concerned  with  what  the  people  of 
•hese  Countries  think  and  what  kind  of  guv- 
erTiinent  they  *lll  sujjport 

For  these  reasons.  I  exjject  the  United  Na- 
tion.s  to  remain  a  focal  point  of  American 
foreign  policy  The  extent  to  which  we  make 
It  such  a  focal  point  may  well  determine  the 
suci-es«  of  American  foreign  p<jllcy  for  the 
foreseeable  future 
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or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1962 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sig- 
luficant  annivor.sary,  of  intorest  to  the 
US  Post  Office  Department,  the  Na- 
tior\'s  bimkiiik'  community,  and  the 
American  pt\jple,  will  occur  on  April  9 
thi.s   year 

On  that  day.  banking  by  mail  in  the 
Unitfxi  States  will  have  reached  its  100th 
anniversary  This  fact  in  itself  Is  worthy 
of  commemoration  but  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  beginnings  of  this  now 
taken-for-^;ranted  enterprise  should  be 
of  interest  to  all  our  citizens. 

Banking  by  mail  has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  m  developing  greater  habits 
of  thrift  amonK  our  people.  It  has  sim- 
plified the  making  of  deposits  for  hun- 
driKls  of  thousands  of  persons  for  whom 
it  IS  difficult  to  make  periodic  visits  to 
savmns  institutions;  it  haa  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  the  savings  bank  idea; 
in  short,  the  privilege  of  banking  by  mail 
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provides  people  with  a  convenient  means 
of  saving  regularly  for  life's  emergencies. 

However.  100  years  ago  the  law  pro- 
hibited such  practices  by  specifjring  that 
deposits  in  savings  institutions  had  to  be 
made  in  person  by  the  man  or  woman 
under  whose  name  the  account  was  held. 

On  April  9.  a  trustee  of  the  Bank  for 
Savings,  the  oldest  mutual  savings  insti- 
tution in  New  York  State  and  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing introduced  and  passed  in  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  a  bill  which  pro- 
vided for  the  following  change  in  the 
banking  laws: 

Resolved,  That  the  requirement  that  the 
depositor  shall  be  present  and  subscribe  to 
the  regulations  of  the  bank  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with  In  the  case  of  persons  In  the 
naval  and  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  whether  regular  or  volunteers  frozn 
the  respective  States. 

This  bill,  designed  for  the  convenience 
of  men  in  the  service  during  the  Civil 
War.  continued  in  use  after  the  war 
ended,  and  eventually  was  applied  to  all 
depositors — thereby  becoming  the  fore- 
runner of  present-day  banking  by  mail. 

I  wish  to  call  this  important  anniver- 
sary to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  House  and  to  the  American  pub- 
lic and  focus  attention  on  its  historical 
significance.  Since  the  facts  which  in- 
spire this  presentation  are  of  patriotic 
interest  to  all  Americans  and  of  historic 
value  to  the  Post  OflQce  E>epartment,  I  am 
calling  upon  the  Government  to  author- 
ize the  issuance  of  a  special  commemora- 
tive stamp,  marking  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  banking  by  mail  and  honoring 
its  Invaluable  contribution  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 


Dedication  of  New  Pott  OfBce  at  Newry, 
Blair  County,  Pa^  Febrvary  3,  1962 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   PKNMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  3,  19<J2,  a  new  post  office  was 
dedicated  at  Newry,  Pa.,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  at  which  time  I  was 
pleased  to  deliver  the  following  address 
which,  under  leave  granted,  I  include  in 
the  Ricord: 

Addkiss  bt   RxpsKSENTAnvi   James   E. 
Van  Zanot 

It  Is  pleasing  to  participate  In  this  dedi- 
cation program,  since  It  Is  a  memorable  occa- 
sion In  the  history  of  the  Borough  of  Newry. 

The  poet  office  we  are  dedicating  today  Is 
evidence  of  the  progress  of  a  postal  modernl- 
aatlon  program  Inaugurated  in  1953  that 
promises  to  revolutionize  the  operations  of 
this  indispensable  American  tnstltutlon. 

At  that  time  It  was  found  that  12,000  of 
the  Nation's  36.000  post  offices  Indicated  the 
need  for  modernization  or  replacement  be- 
cause of  lack  of  space  or  outmoded  quarters 
and  equipment. 

Since  Newry  was  among  the  communities 
In  need  of  modem  postal  faclUtles.  it 


pleasing  to  me  to  be  able  to  announce  on 
April  29,  1960.  that  a  new  post  office  bad 
been  authorized  for  this  community,  in 
keeping  with  the  postal  modernisation 
program. 

This  modern  post  office  building  was  con- 
structed under  the  Post  Office  Department's 
commercial  leasing  program,  which  means 
Its  owner  will  pay  county,  borough,  and 
school  taxes  on  It  the  same  as  other  Newry 
taxpayers. 

This  modem  post  office  provides  the  resi- 
dents of  Newry  with  the  latest  in  modern 
postal  Improvements,  assuring  patrons  more 
convenient  mall  service,  as  well  as  providing 
adequate  facilities  and  Improved  working 
conditions  for  Postmaster  E.  J.  Miller  and 
those  who  assist  him. 

On  this  occasion  It  is  appropriate  to  recall 
that  Williamsburg  is  the  only  town  in  Blah- 
County  older  than  Newry. 

Founded  in  1795  by  Patrick  Cassidy.  a 
native  of  Newry,  Ireland,  this  community, 
which  was  Incorporated  as  a  borough  in 
1876,  has  nvirtured  generations  of  God- 
fearing men  and  women  whose  spiritual  roots 
were   Imbedded    In    various   religious   faiths. 

Their  Intense  love  of  country  is  recorded 
In  the  history  of  the  community  as  evi- 
denced by  the  patriotic  service  of  Newry's 
manhood  and  womanhood  in  every  national 
emergency. 

This  display  of  patriotism  by  every  genera- 
tion recalls  to  mind  the  stirring  example  set 
by  Newry's  founder,  Patrick  Cassidy,  who 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  colonists  in  the 
American  Revolution  and  thus  aided  in  se- 
curing for  posterity  our  cherished  ideals  of 
liberty   and   freedom. 

In  dwelling  briefly  on  the  history  of  the 
postal  service  In  Blair  County,  we  are  re- 
minded that  In  1846.  when  Blair  County  was 
formed  from  parts  of  Huntingdon  and  Bed- 
ford Counties,  there  were  13  post  offices.  In- 
cluding Newry,  within  its  borders. 

From  1846  to  1917,  44  addiUonal  post  of- 
fices were  established,  bringing  the  total  to 
57  offices. 

In  1962  or  116  years  after  the  founding  of 
Blair  County,  due  to  the  establishment  of 
rural  delivery  service  and  the  consoildation 
or  abolishment  of  post  offices,  the  number  of 
offices  has  been  reduced  to  15. 

It  is  significant  to  state  that  in  1846  the 
original  13  post  offices  in  Blair  County  served 
an  estimated  population  of  about  16,000. 

Today,  after  116  years  of  its  existence, 
Blair  County  has  a  total  population  of 
137.270. 

Despite  the  amazing  growth  of  the  postal 
service,  coupled  with  the  expansion  of  its 
facllltlee  which  has  brought  Increased  de- 
mand for  postal  service,  the  15  post  offices 
provide  efficient  daily  service  for  the  entire 
population  of  the  county. 

Speaking  of  the  Increased  demand  for 
modem  postal  facilities.  It  is  realized  that 
exciting  things  are  happening  In  the  field 
of  communications. 

In  the  not  too  distant  future  instantane- 
ous transmission  of  messages  and  pictures 
will  be  possible  on  an  international  scale. 

Postal  research  Is  discovering  new  ways 
to  apply  recent  technological  breakthroughs 
In  the  field  of  space  conrununlcatlons  to  otir 
postal  operations  to  make  its  service  more 
useful  and  efficient. 

Postal  Improvement  has  been  a  continuing 
process  since  the  establishment  of  the  Amer- 
ican postal  service. 

The  quality  and  extent  of  postal  opera- 
tions In  the  United  States  has  grown — as  our 
coiuitry  has  Increased  In  size,  population, 
and  wealth. 

Our  postal  system,  which  began  with  only 
75  poet  offices  and  lees  than  2,000  miles  of 
post  roads  to  serve  an  area  of  some  868,000 
sqtiare  miles,  has  become  a  large  and  complex 
operation. 


The  U.S.  postal  service  now  handles  over 
63  billion  pieces  of  mall  and  is  the  largest 
single  communications  system  in  the  world. 

The  area  served  now  extends  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  North  American  Continent 
to  Include  the  Hawaiian  and  other  Islands 
in  the  Pacific. 

The  number  of  people  who  depend  on  this 
great  service  for  the  majority  of  their  writ- 
ten conmiunications  has  grown  from  a  mere 
4  mlUlon  In  1790  to  185  nUlIlon. 

Throughout  our  history  the  post  office  has 
been  the  mainstay  of  our  system  of  com- 
munications despite  the  introduction  of  a 
number  of  other  media  such  as  the  tele- 
phone, the  telegraph,  the  radio,  and  the 
television. 

It  has  been  able  to  retain  this  position 
by  continually  improving  Its  modes  of  trans- 
port and  expanding  its  operations  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  increases  In  demand  for  its 
services. 

We  have  new  entered  a  new  era  in  trans- 
portation and  communications. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  the  space  age 
our  postal  service  is  currently  engaged  in 
a  research  and  modernization  program  that 
will  have  far-reaching  effects  on  mall  service 
in  the  next  decade. 

By  1970  our  postal  system  will  probably 
be  using  two  completely  new  concepts  of 
mall  transmifsion. 

Experimental  use  of  both  of  these  has 
proven  they  are  technically  practicable,  but 
refinements  are  needed  to  make  them  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

One  of  these  Involves  the  use  of  guided 
missiles  to  transport  mall  to  areas  not  now 
readily  accessible  by  conventional  modes  of 
transportation  and  communication. 

The  first  successftil  mall  delivery  based  on 
rockets  and  missiles  was  made  In  June  1959, 
with  a  Regulus  missile  launched  from  a 
submarine,  a  hundred  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Florida. 

TTie  other  recent  major  technological 
breakthrough  In  mall  transmission  is  based 
on  the  use  of  space  satellites. 

A  worldwide  comznunlcations  network 
linked  by  space  satellites  orbiting  thotisands 
of  miles  above  the  earth  will  make  revolu- 
tionary changes  In  many  forms  of  com- 
munications. Including  the  postal  system, 
possible  within  the  next  6  or  10  years. 

These  satellites  will  act  as  microwave  relay 
stations  to  serve  as  channels  for  teletype, 
telephone,  radio,  and  television. 

Mail  transmission  that  utilizes  this  same 
principle  is  currently  under  study  at  the 
Post  Office  Department  Laboratory. 

The  system  developed  to  date  Involves 
converting  written  messages  into  electronic 
impulses,  scrambling  them  for  privacy,  and 
relaying  them  by  microwave  to  another  post 
office. 

When  the  satellite  communications  net- 
work is  put  Into  space  this  system  of  in- 
stantaneous electronic  transmission  will 
make  it  possible  to  send  written  messages 
across  oceans  and  continents  within  minutes 
Instead  of  days. 

Truly  the  new  post  office  structure  we 
are  dedicating  today  Is  an  excellent  symbol 
of  the  poetal  progress  that  Is  still  underway. 

This  new  building  stands  as  a  tribute  to 
the  constant  process  of  postal  advancement 
and  to  otir  country'B  sdentiflc  and  economic 
achievements  that  make  It  possible. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  congratulate  Post- 
master E.  J.  Miller  and  those  who  assist  him, 
as  well  as  borough  officials  and  businessmen, 
on  this  admirable  addition  to  the  area's 
postal  facilities. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Kenneth  Claar, 
of  East  Freedom,  who  was  successful  In  ob- 
taining the  contract  to  construct  and  lease 
this  new  and  modom  poet  office  building. 

In  addition  I  warmly  commend  the  Newry 
Lions  Club  (or  sponaorlng  this  dedication 
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program  and  the  busineasmen  and  residents 
wtw  alitod  the  sponson. 

Am  %  Monber  of  of  Oongre—  Interested  In 
prorUUng  adequate  postal  serrloe  throagh 
modem  faellltlee.  I  am  pleased  to  have  been 
Inrtted  to  join  with  yon  In  dedicating  your 
new  and  modem  post  office. 

The  Borough  of  Newry  has  grained  a  Talu- 
able  and  attractlre  asset  and  one  that  re- 
flects oredlt  on  this  oommxmtty. 


Blacpriat  for  RefOMaUboa 


m 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6. 1962 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kennedy 
administration's  blueprint  for  the  regi- 
mentation of  American  agriculture  has 
now  been  Introduced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  HJl.  10010 — a  106- 
page  document  which  spells  out  in  hor- 
rifying detail  a  program  of  harsh  pro- 
duction controls,  coupled  with  fines  and 
JaU  sentences  for  farmers  who  run  afoul 
of  its  provisions. 

The  measure  tells  farmers  flatly  that 
the  alternative  to  this  Federal  strait- 
Jacket  is  no  Federal  price  support  as- 
sistance at  all. 

Apparently  this  administration  has 
decided  farmers  are  becoming  an  in- 
creasingly smaller  minority  in  the 
United  States.  If  farmers  do  not  accept 
the  production  and  marketing  controls 
set  forth  In  the  new  farm  bill  they  would 
be  denied  future  assistance  under 
Federal  price  support  programs,  while. 
if  farmers  bow  to  this  pressure  and  ac- 
cept the  program,  they  run  the  risk  of 
fines  or  Imprisonment  for  violating  Its 
many  technical  provisions. 

The  wheat  section  of  the  bill  would, 
for  example,  subject  farmers  to  four 
specific  penalties  ranging  from  liability 
under  civil  action  to  "a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both."  Under 
the  bill,  wheatgrowers  and  dair>'  pro- 
ducers would  be  singled  out  for  much 
harsher  fines  and  penalties  than  could 
be  assessed  against  producers  of  other 
commodities. 

The  bill  specifies  "the  Secretary  of 
Agriciiltiire  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this — wheat — subtitle 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  regula- 
tions governing  the  acqxiisition.  dispo- 
sition, or  handling  of  marketing 
certificates".  It  further  provides  that 
any  person  who  violates  "any  regulation 
governing  the  acquisition,  disposition  or 
handling  of  marketing  certificates  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each 
violation." 

In  other  words,  if  a  farmer  should 
Inadvertently  violate  a  secretarial  reg- 
ulation relating  to  marketing  certificates 
pubUahed  in  the  Federal  Register,  he 
eottld  be  subjected  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  for  each  ofTense. 


Never  before  has  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment sought  to  impose  such  penalties 
upon  American  farmera. 

The  wheat  proeram  which  would  be 
submitted  to  farmers  for  their  approval 
in  a  referendum  is  outlined  in  the  bill 
but  it  leaves  much  to  be  answered. 
Although  the  producer  would  receive 
from  75  to  90  percent  of  parity  for  wheat 
consumed  as  food  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket, wheat  movmg  into  ezpcM-t  and  other 
uses  would  be  supported  at  0  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity.  A  national  wheat  allot- 
ment would  be  set  and  it  would  be  per- 
haps 20  p>ercent  below  the  present 
allotment  of  55  million  acres.  If  growers 
turned  down  tlus  ei^tire  packiige  in  a 
referendum,  all  price  supports  on  wiieat 
uould  be  terminated  and,  to  make  the 
price  situation  even  more  chaotic,  the 
Government  would  be  empowered  to 
dump  200  million  bushels  of  wheat  into 
the  marketplace  each  year. 

For  producers  of  grain  sorghums  and 
other  feed  grains,  the  alternative  choice 
is  equally  disastrous.  If  growers  re- 
fused to  approve  a  program  calhng  for 
mandatory  controls  on  all  feed  grains, 
price  supports  would  cease  and  the  Gov- 
ernment could  dump  up  to  10  million 
tons  of  feed  grain  into  the  maiketplacc 
each  year. 

American  farmers  deserve  a  farm  pro- 
gram which  offers  them  a  better  choice 
than  complete  regimentation  or  disa.ster 
in  the  marketplace. 

Apparently  this  administration  is  de- 
termined to  impose  its  solution  up<jn 
farmers.  The  Kennedy -Freeman  farm 
bill  contemplates  a  so-called  land  use 
adjustment  program  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  drastlcplly  reducing  the 
number  of  farms  and  farmers  over  a 
period  of  years.  Should  Congress  enact 
this  legislative  monstrosity,  the  liquida- 
tion of  millions  of  small-family  farm 
people  would  undoubtedly  be  achieved 
ui  even  less  time  than  the  administra- 
tion contemplates 


The  Uaited  States  and  the  United  Nations 


tlXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or   rjEf.coN 

l.N  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1962 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoNCRESsioMAL  RicoRD  remarks  I 
delivered  on  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations,  l)efore  the  Portland 
State  College  Convocation.  Portland. 
Oreg,  November  20,  1961. 

There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Thx  UNrrSD  Statbb  Aifo  the  UNrrxD  Nations 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Watki  Moasi,  of  Ore- 
gon, before  the  Portland  State  College  Con- 
vocation,   Portland,    Oreg.    NoTcmber    20, 
IMl) 

Faculty,  students,  and  friends  of  Portland 
State  College,  tliere  l«  no  greater  pleaauro 
for   me    than    to   return    to    the    stimulating 


atmosphere  of  an  Oregon  campus,  and  this 
Tlslt  to  Portland  State  la  no  ezevptlon. 

TlM  growth  of  tlila  Inatltatlon  la  one  of 
thm  anooaraglng  algna  that  hlct^ar  edneatlon 
vUi  not  be  allowed  to  lag  behind  population 
growth.  Aa  ehairman  of  the  Senate  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee.  It  baa  often  aeemed  to 
me  that  we  have  been  bound  to  a  aomewhat 
stagnant  concept  of  making  big  achools  big- 
gw  Instead  of  creating  new  4-y«ar  onlTerBl- 
tlea  that  wlU  take  their  place  bealde  the 
tradlUonal  onea. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  build  new  homea  or 
highways  for  a  bl^er  population.  Why 
shuUid  we  hesitate  to  buUd  new  unlveraltlea? 
I  feel  that  Portland  SUte  la  proving  that 
this  is  Indeed  the  appropriate  way  to  keep 
\\p  with  uur  needs  In  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

To  this  audience,  however,  X  want  to  de- 
vote my  principal  remarka  to  foreign  policy 
problems.  Never  In  our  history  has  there 
been  more  liiterest  and  concern  with  inter- 
national affairs  among  Americans  than  to- 
day ITiis  Is  true  because  we  are  the  moet 
lx>werful  nation  In  the  world  and  also  be- 
cause we  are  self-governing.  Where  deci- 
sions are  made  for  a  people  by  an  Imposed 
set  of  rulers,  they  may  not  need  to  know  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  the  decision;  but 
where  a  goveriunent  la  elected  in  a  free 
(lection,  there  Is  no  substitute  at  all  for  an 
Informed  public. 

Probably  the  one  new  and  basic  fact  which 
has  changed  American  thinking  about  Inter- 
natlotial  affairs  more  in  the  15  years  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  has  been  the  ad- 
vance In  Conununlst  technology  and  produc- 
tion which  now  enablea  the  Soviet  Union 
to  deliver  upon  the  territory  of  the  United 
.States  by  long-range  mlsaUe  the  frightful 
destructkai  of  nuclear  weapons. 

This  Is  a  relatively  new  factor  for  Amerl- 
c.Atis  to  consider.  Prior  to  World  War  I.  and 
prior  to  World  War  If,  we  were  bystandlng 
witnesses  to  the  military  might  which  swept 
over  Europe  and  over  Asia.  We  watched  It: 
v.e  debated  whether  It  would  eventiuUly 
tiireaten  our  own  territory.  We  considered 
a:  wh.it  point  we  should  enter  the  fray  our- 
selves so  that  the  battle  with  Germany  and 
Jap.in  mlgiu  be  won  before  It  ever  reached 
tho  t'jilted  States  proper. 

Today,  it  Is  the  United  SUtae  Itaelf  which 
Is  a  central  target  of  armed  might,  and  It  Is 
an  armed  might  that  carries  more  destruc- 
tion than  any  In  history.  We  have  an  even 
more  overwhelming  nuclear  force  at  our 
command.  But  I  think  It  Is  safe  to  say  there 
l.s  no  chance  at  all  that  either  the  United 
hi-ites  or  the  Soviet  Union  can  strike  the 
other  without  being  struck  In  return,  no 
matter  who  unleashes  the  first  blow. 

That  Americans  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand this  basic  change  In  our  position  Is 
evident  from  the  hut  and  heavy  debate  over 
civil  defense,  a  subject  we  have  scarcely 
even  considered  before. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  recognise  that 
military  technology  and  civil  defense  are 
part  of  the  raw  material  from  which  for- 
ei|;n  policy  is  made.  The  old  tradition  that 
w;ir  Is  Just  one  more  mecuia  of  pursuing  a 
national  policy  Is.  however,  rendered  pretty 
Invalid  by  modern  warfare.  Our  use  of  war 
has  been  for  defense.  War  today,  however. 
and  I  mean  a  nuclear  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  will  not  defend  what  we  want  pre- 
served. If  we  can  destroy  the  enemy  by 
means  of  war.  the  war  itself  will  desUoy, 
too.  what  we  like  to  call  the  Amerlckn  way  of 
Ufe. 

The  dismal  alternatives  and  the  preoccu- 
pation with  them  by  so  many  people  has 
given  rise  to  what  I  think  U  a  highly  falalfled 
debate  over  whether  It  Is  better  to  be  red 
than  dead,  or  vice  versa. 

This  preoccupation  has  also  flv«n  rise  to 
an  old  familiar  refrain  about  stopping  Com- 


munist advances  by  investigating  the  Ameri- 
can State  Department.  For  many  people,  It 
Is  unthinkable  that  anything  can  happen 
anywhere  in  the  world  unless  It  Is  willed 
by  the  United  States,  and  every  change  that 
appears  to  them  as  a  threat  to  their  sense 
of  permanent  American  superiority  Is  as- 
sumed to  have  occurred  only  because  of  con- 
nivance by  Americans. 

The  plain  truth  Is  that  both  Russia  and 
China  are  very  large  nations,  with  popu- 
lations that  greatly  exceed  our  own.  Once 
Industrial  technology  and  mass  education 
was  applied  to  these  vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple and  to  their  extensive  natural  resotirces. 
the  result  was  a  rise  in  their  Industrial  and 
military  power.  We  could  investigate  every 
person  who  works  for  the  Department  of 
State  until  the  cows  come  home,  but  It 
would  have  no  Impact  on  Communist  ad- 
vances. We  got  on  that  merry-go-round 
about  10  years  ago,  and  the  only  result  It 
produced  was  to  make  the  United  States  a 
laughing  stock  among  people  who  did  not 
see  why  they  should  be  impressed  with 
American  foreign  policy  when  the  American 
people  did  not  trust  their  own  State  Depart- 
ment. 

This  Is  no  time  for  us  to  emulate  the 
Communist  folly  of  devouring  its  own.  Ac- 
tually, the  free  world  has  benefited  from  that 
Communist  practice.  The  campaign  to 
eradicate  Stalin  from  history  and  even 
change  the  name  of  Stalingrad  to  Volgagrad 
probably  has  some  unknown  roots  In  the 
twists  and  turns  of  Communist  doctrine. 
But  the  result  has  been  a  revelation  of  how 
ridiculous  communism  can  get.  It  has  also 
given  rise  to  new  questioning  of  present 
Communist  policy.  The  party  line  is  going 
to  have  to  be  buttressed  with  more  logic  and 
Information  than  in  the  past,  because  the 
party  faithful  In  many  countries  are  already 
asking  why  they  should  believe  in  the  present 
Soviet  leaders  any  more  than  they  should  be- 
lieve in  Stalin.  We  should  take  every  ad- 
vantage of  this  confusion  in  Communist 
ranks  Instead  of  creating  our  own  counteiV- 
part. 

We  help  the  Conununlst  world  by  firing 
on  our  own  State  Department  from  the  rear 
while  the  Communist  fire  on  It  from  the 
front. 

I  have  never  been  among  those  who  be- 
lieve that  a  democracy  can  find  scapegoata. 
Many  prefer  to  find  scapegoats  than  to  think. 
Many  find  it  easier  to  argue  with  loyal  Ameri- 
cans than  with  Russian  Communists.  But 
disunity,  witch  hunting,  and  suspicion  at 
home  will  never  Improve  our  standing  abroad. 

Instead  of  this  neurotic  insistence  on  in- 
vestigating Individuals,  what  we  really  need 
is  a  national  Investigation  and  debate  by  all 
the  American  people  of  the  policies  our  State 
Department  should  pursue,  because  the  men 
and  women  who  happen  to  work  there  are 
not  separate  from  the  American  people. 

We  do  need  more  public  investigation  of 
foreign  policy  Issues  and  problems.  We  need 
some  hsird  thinking  about  alternative  to  the 
choice  between  "red  or  dead."  We  need  to 
learn  more  and  debate  more  what  policies 
and  devices  are  open  to  us  that  will  really 
save  what  we  want  saved  of  American  life. 
This  Is  a  Job  that  the  whole  American  people 
must  do. 

One  of  the  alternatives  which  I  do  not 
think  has  been  fully  appreciated  and  vised  is 
the  United  Nations.  I  have  been  critical  of 
the  State  Department  policy  myself  in  this 
respect.  But  we  need  to  have  a  realistic 
picture  of  the  United  Nations,  of  what  It 
does,  what  It  could  do.  and  what  It  cannot 
do. 

First  of  all,  too  many  people  who  are  critics 
of  the  United  Nations  and  too  many  who 
ardently  believe  in  It  seem  to  regard  the 
U.N.  as  representing  chiefly  the  neutral  or 
unallned  nations.  Too  often,  when  we  speak 
of  the  United  Nations,  we  have  In  mind  a 
so-called  third  force  of  countries  who  are 


party  to  the  cold  war.  Many  Individuals 
think  these  nations,  being  militarily  weak, 
should  be  Ignored  and  therefore  the  United 
Nations  should  be  Ignored. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  Americans  tend 
to  ascribe  to  this  bloc  of  nations  some  special 
pure  and  lofty  motives,  untarnished  by  self- 
interest,  unsullied  by  the  taint  of  owner- 
ship of  nuclear  weapons.  This  romantic  mis- 
conception of  the  so-called  neutral  bloc  also 
leads  to  some  serious  mistakes  in  our  think- 
ing about  the  United  Nations. 

Neither  of  these  attitudes  is  sound.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  cold  war  between  the  Com- 
munist world  and  the  free  world  Is  over  the 
future  of  these  presently  unallned  coun- 
tries. If  they  lack  military  power,  they  still 
contain  a  huge  proportion  of  the  world's 
population  and  natural  resources.  What 
American  who  today  says  we  should  ignore 
the  neutrals,  would  Ignore  any  one  of  them 
which  Is  taken  over  by  a  Communist  form  of 
government?  Let  that  happen,  as  It  did  In 
Cuba,  and  the  bowls  for  American  action  will 
go  up. 

But  neither  are  these  nations  any  different 
from  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  pursuit  of  what  they  think  is  their 
national  interest.  Let  us  never  forget  that 
among  the  new  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  in  Latin  America,  too,  nationalism  is 
probably  the  strongest  single  driving  force. 
Their  nationalism  is  no  less  rampant  than 
the  nationalism  of  the  Soviet  Union  nor  of 
the  United  States. 

If  they  are  critical  of  the  two  great  powers 
for  falling  to  settle  their  differences,  the 
small  countries  have  not  settled  their  differ- 
ences, either,  and  they  have  not  used  the 
United  Nations  for  peaceful  settlement  of 
them  any  more  than  we  have. 

That  the  United  Nations  remains  as  the 
center  of  world  politics  in  spite  of  the  na- 
tionalism of  great  and  small  powers  is  testi- 
mony to  the  universal  need  by  all  these 
powers  to  have  a  single  agency  which  will 
tend  to  moderate  conflicting  nationalisms. 
It  also  points  up  the  one  common  need  of 
every  nation — the  avoidance  of  nuclear  war. 
Nuclear  war  Is  the  enemy  of  every  country's 
national  aspirations. 

In  this  respect,  the  United  Nations  Is  as 
important  to  us  as  the  so-called  neutral 
countries.  This  Is  why  we  have  supported 
It  financially,  and  In  fact,  the  United  States 
has  been  by  far  the  largest  single  source  of 
U.N.  financing.  Since  assessments  are  levied 
on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay,  however,  we 
are  contributing  no  more  than  our  share. 

But  the  Communist  bloc,  and  some  of  the 
colonial  powers,  refuse  to  support  any  UJf. 
function  of  which  they  disapprove.  This 
policy  has  been  weakening  to  the  organiza- 
tion. It  has  been  restrained  by  the  provi- 
sion of  the  charter  which  deprives  a  nation 
of  the  right  to  vote  In  the  General  Assembly 
if  it  falls  2  years  behind  in  Its  regular  as- 
sessment. Unfortunately,  such  expensive  op- 
erations as  that  in  the  Congo  are  not  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  regular  budget  and  so 
Russia  and  Its  satellites  and  France  have 
simply  refused  to  pay  their  share.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  the  or- 
ganization faces. 

A  second  major  problem  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  the  veto  power.  When  It  was  written 
Into  the  charter  In  1946,  It  was  at  our  in- 
sistence as  well  as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  It  has  hamstrung  effective  United  Na- 
tions action  in  many  areas.  It  has  resulted 
In  the  withering  of  the  Secvirlty  Council  as 
an  c^>erating  Ix>dy,  and  caused  the  U.N.  to 
use  the  General  Assembly  for  the  making  of 
policy  which  the  Security  Council  was  sup- 
posed to  make.  It  has  also  forced  the  Sec- 
retary General  to  assume  supervision  over 
police  actions  authorized  by  the  Assembly 
which  were  intended  to  be  authorized  and 
supervised  by  the  Security  Cotmcil. 

As  one  who  opposed  the  veto  power  in 
1945, 1  continue  to  believe  it  shotild  be  elim- 


inated, and  that  this  country  should  con- 
stantly seek  its  elimination. 

Above  all,  it  should  not  be  extended  to  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  General,  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  is  due  to  the  outstanding 
diplomacy  of  Ambassad<»'  Stevenson,  pliu  the 
conviction  among  the  small  nations  that  the 
secretariat  must  not  be  reduced  to  the  hn- 
potency  of  the  Security  Council.  Yet  this 
battle  was  won  only  temporarily,  because  U 
Thant  of  Burma  will  only  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold.  In  April  of  1963, 
the  battle  .against  the  "troika"  will  begin 
anew. 

It  Lb  evident  from  a  dlsctisslon  of  these 
two  major  problems  facing  the  United  Na- 
tions that  they  arise  from  the  efforts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  prevent  effective  United  Na- 
tions action  which  tends  to  block  their  own 
objectives.  A  third  manifestation  of  Russian 
dissatisfaction  with  the  UJf.  is  its  effort  to 
move  It  out  of  New  York  City  to  Moscow,  or 
some  other  place  where  Communist  riots  and 
demonstrations  may  more  easily  be  organized 
as  a  means  of  Influencing  and  intimidating 
U.N.  delegates.  Those  Ill-informed  Ameri- 
cans who  call  for  getting  the  U.N.  out  of  the 
United  States  fail  to  understand  how  much 
we  have  to  gain  by  having  its  headquarters 
in  the  United  States,  and  how  much  advan- 
tage the  Soviet  Union  would  gain  throtigh- 
out  the  world  if  it  were  moved  to  Moscow. 

The  point  of  what  I  am  saying  Is  that  be- 
cause we  do  not  want  to  compel  other  na- 
tions to  be  like  us,  but  only  want  them  to 
l>e  independent,  we  share  with  them  a  com- 
mon Interest  in  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
the  focus  of  common  Interest  that  has  yet  to 
be  developed  in  American  foreign  policy. 
The  unallned  nations,  being  weak,  are  sus- 
ceptible to  Communist  terrorism,  as  we  saw 
when  the  Russian  resumption  of  nuclear 
testing  achieved  much  of  its  purpose  at  the 
Belgrade  conference.  It  is  an  old  American 
belief  that  In  unity  there  is  strength.  We 
mtist  see  to  it  that  the  United  Nations  is  an 
instrtmaent  that  will  reflect  this  conunonly 
held  desire  for  peace,  and  opportunity  for 
national  growth. 

We  can  best  do  that  by  taking  to  the  U.N. 
the  big  international  Issues  that  threaten 
the  peace.  We  should  not  let  these  nations 
remain  in  the  role  of  passive  bystanders  to 
the  East-West  struggle,  where  they  are  most 
likely  to  feel  that  since  It  does  not  Involve 
them,  they  should  merely  bring  pressure  on 
whichever  side  is  moet  reasonable  to  give  in 
to  the  side  which  Is  more  Implacable.  This 
tendency  is  all  too  evident  among  the  neu- 
trals. 

Because  we  say,  and  believe,  that  in  de- 
fending the  freedom  of  West  Berlin  we  are 
defending  freedom  for  all  nations,  we  should 
put  these  nations  into  Berlin  with  us.  This 
is  why  I  have  often  urged  that  we  try  to  put 
the  whole  city  of  Berlin  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  why  I  have 
consistently  urged  that  before  we  send  Amer- 
ican troops  to  one  trouble  spot  or  another 
which  Is  outside  the  requirements  of  our 
immediate  self-defense,  that  we  first  try  to 
get  the  United  Nations  to  act. 

The  right  of  self-defense  Is  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  UJI.  Charter  and  will  always 
remain  our  right  and  obligation.  But  the 
advances  of  communism  elsewhere  In  the 
wOTld  miist  be  met  by  something  else.  That 
something  else  must  be  a  sense  of  unity 
against  aggression,  including  subversion,  and 
the  sUength  to  back  It  up.  We  have  the 
strength,  but  when  we  use  it  unilaterally  in 
matters  outside  our  territorial  defense,  we 
fall  completely  to  get  others  to  see  that  they, 
too,  have  a  stake  In  the  outcome. 

A  hot  war.  In  other  words,  which  ends  in 
mutual  destruction  has  no  victor.  A  cold 
war  can  be  won  or  lost.  It  cannot  be  won, 
however,  by  the  United  States  alone  but 
only  by  the  community  of  nations,  and  the 
community  of  nations  today  is  the  United 
Nations. 
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Mr  KOWALSKl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  to  promote  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  the 
purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds,  to 
amend  the  United  Nations  Participi^tion 
Act  of  1945. 

The  President  has  recommended  en- 
actment by  Congress  of  a  bill  to  author- 
ize and  appropriate  up  to  $100  million 
for  the  purchase  of  United  Nations  25- 
year.  2-percent  bonds  to  finance  special 
operations  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the 
Congo. 

This  method  of  financing  was  appro\ed 
by  the  General  Assembly  and  has  been 
formally  offered  by  Acting  Secretary 
General  U  Thant. 

The  need  for  this  means  of  financing 
the  United  Nations  expeditionary  force 
and  the  United  Nations  operation  in  the 
Congo  arises  both  from  the  refusal  of 
some  member  states,  and  the  inability 
of  others,  to  pay  their  special  assess- 
ments. 

The  United  Nations  bond  issue  will 
enable  the  United  Nations  to  continue 
these  special  operations  for  which  the 
General  Assembly  has  granted  authority. 
It  will  obligate  every  nonpaying  or  de- 
linquent member  state  to  pay  its  ac- 
cumulated debt.  It  will  reduce  the  US. 
contribution  for  these  operations  from 
approximately  47^2  percent  to  a  more 
equitable  32  percent.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  remedial  financing  will  encourage  a 
greater  sense  of  financial  responsibility 
among  member  states. 

I  support  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion to  Congress  In  the  belief  that  the 
United  Nations,  however  imperfect,  is 
today  an  essential  instrument  of  our  na- 
tional security  and  of  our  national  policy. 
and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  made 
more  perfect  in  the  days  ahead  as  man- 
kinds  best  hope  of  finding  an  alternative 
to  war. 

I  support  our  Governments  participa- 
tion In  the  bond  issue,  knowing  that  the 
United  Nations  is  proving  a  powerful 
weapon  against  Communist  imperialism 
and  confident  that  in  those  instances 
where  we  have  suffered  reversals  we  can, 
through  patience,  wisdom,  and  courage. 
make  them  yield  new  victories  for  the 
cause  of  peace. 

The  refusal  of  Russia  and  its  satellites 
to  pay  their  assessments  for  UN.  opera- 
tions in  the  Congo  and  in  the  Middle 
East  Is  a  crude  confession  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  U.N.  actions. 

It  is  argued  that  the  United  Nations 
bonds  are  a  bad  risk,  and  who  would 
deny  it.  But  I  cannot  think  of  a  better 
diversified  investment.  We  are  risking 
$52  billion  in  a  Military  Establi-shment 
that,  should  war  come,  would  not  prevent 
massive  destruction  to  America.  We  are 
risking  $700  million  in  a  civil  defense 
program  that  may  prove  ineffectual  in 


saving  the  50  million  Americans  it  i.s 
designed  to  accommodate. 

Let  us  look  at  the  far  graver  risks  our 
failure  to  support  the  twnd  issue  would 
entail.  UN.  operations  would  be  halted 
in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Cohko  and 
new  op>erations  could  not  be  launclied  to 
meet  new  crises.  A  war  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States,  direct  US  inter- 
vention in  the  Con«o  or  wnling  it  off  to 
chaos  or  to  communi.sm  — these  alterna- 
tives are  porllou.s  too 

It  is  debatable  wiutlKi'  the  Umled 
Nations  could  survive  our  lack  of  confi- 
dence or  loss  of  hope.  If  not.  what  are 
the  chances  of  mankind  .survuin^? 

Has  anyone  estimated  the  cost  to  us  if 
the  UN  operations  fail?  How  much 
more  will  we  have  to  appropnate  fur  our 
staggering  new  dfrense  budget  to  allow 
for  the  greater  risk  of  global  war? 

What  thought  has  gone  into  an  alltr- 
native  policy  should  these  special  opera- 
tions end  or  the  United  Nations  collap.se '^ 

Or  how  might  we  strengthen  the 
United   Nations' 

It  IS  time  the  Congre.s.s  gave  these 
matters  some  thought. 

United  Nations  bond.*-  buy  that  time  to 
think 

The  United  Natioas  bond  i&suc  offoi^ 
the  United  States  a  pncele.ss  opportunity 
to  build  a  better  Unitt^d  Nation.s  by  re- 
inforcing our  collective  respon.'^ibihty 
through  individual  c^^rtu  ipation  in  its 
support,  and  In  so  doing  to  set  an  ex- 
ample for  other  member  states 

With  this  purpose,  I  introduce  a  bill 
that  would,  following  approval  of  tht 
President  s  request,  authorize  the  Treas- 
ury to  issue  for  sale  to  the  general  pub- 
lic United  Nations  jjeace  bonds  m  de- 
nomination.s  of  $25,  $50.  and  $100  and 
bearing  2-percent  interest  compounded 
semiannually,  which  would  offer  to  the 
American  people  an  opportunity  to  un- 
derwrite any  portion  of  the  $100  million 
appropriated  to  the  Treasury.  The 
Treasury  would  thus  have  available  a 
large  sum  that  could  be  appropriated  fur 
other  worthwhile  programs. 

I  believe  these  peace  bonds  would  give 
the  people  of  America,  as  individuals,  a 
long-sought,  tangible,  and  potent  means 
to  share  in  the  tasks  and  the  objectives 
of  the  Un.ted  Nations. 

The  ever-present  threat  of  tliermo- 
nuclear  annihilation  haunts  the  every- 
day thoughts  of  our  men  and  women 
and  children.  In  the  face  of  this  threat, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  private  citi- 
zens or  the  Government  construct  fallout 
shelters. 

Serious  questions  have  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  many  people  about  the  effec- 
tiveness, the  strategy,  the  morality,  and 
the  humanity  of  such  a  defen.se.  What- 
ever the  validity  of  these  questions,  the 
fact  is  virtually  no  shelters  have  been 
constructed. 

The  constant  menace  of  a  nuclear 
catastrophe,  coupled  with  a  vision  of  the 
remotene.'s  of  the  Government  and  the 
United  Nations,  instills  a  growing  sense 
of  helplessness  or  of  outrage  among  our 
people,  wlio  want  to  take  an  active  role 
in  their  own  defense  short  of  burrowing 
into  the  ground.  Unless  these  energies 
are  tapped,  our  Nation's  strength  and 
resolve  will  be  seriously  impaired. 


United  Nations  peace  bonds  would  al- 
low the  average  American  a  concrete 
means  of  coping  with  this  threat,  of 
participating  more  closely  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, a  way  of  making  a  personal  in- 
vestment in  the  tiisk  of  positively  and 
con.structivtly  building  a  shelter  of  peace 
ttirough  the  United  Nations. 

It  should  further  be  considered  that 
the  m.in  on  the  street  could  thus  dem- 
onstrate cnnvincingly  to  the  world  the 
overwhelming  support  of  Americans  for 
the  United  Nations.  Such  a  clear,  pop- 
ular demoiL-itration  might  encourage 
otlier  member  states  to  offer  similar 
bonds  to  their  citizens  and  thus  not  only 
make  it  easier  for  less  prosperous  na- 
tiorts  to  participate  in  the  United  Na- 
tions l>ond  Lssue  through  public  subven- 
tion, but  also  greatly  enhance  tlie  pos.si- 
biiitits  for  peace  throughout  the  world 
community. 

Making  United  Nations  peace  bonds 
available  to  the  pubhc  would,  moreover, 
obviate  any  po.'^.sible  suspicion  that  the 
Crovtrnmont's  purchase  is  a  "profltmak- 
in:T  venture  by  capital  exporting  nations, 
who  will  purchase  the  largest  share  of 
the  bonds  •• 

F.nally.  it  would  exert  the  strongest 
moral  pi  essures  on  recalcitrant  memk)er 
stat4\s  to  pay  their  accumulated  debt 
I  believe  that  if  the  American  working- 
man  and  the  American  housewife  and 
the  American  schoolboy  buy  United  Na- 
tions peace  bond.s.  their  Russian  coun- 
u-i  parus  will  take  a  new  look  at  America. 
and  at  themselves  and  their  own  delin- 
quent government. 

I  am  not  in  sj-mpathy  with  those  who 
astfue  again.st  new  proposals  because  of 
their  novelty  or  who  expect  all  things 
to  be  accomplished  effortlessly,  forgetting 
there  are  rewards  that  are  most  satisfy- 
ing if  they  are  commensurate  with  our 
efforts. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  those  who  will 
offer  better  approaches  to  the  problems 
and  possibilities  I  have  suggested. 

In  sum,  I  am  convinced  the  issue  of 
the  United  Nations  peace  bonds  will 
strengthen  the  average  American's  per- 
sonal commitment  to  the  United  Nations 
and  set  an  example  to  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  the  world.  I  ask  your 
support  for  the  bill  I  am  introducing: 

H  R    10097 

A  bill  to  promot*  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  State*  by  authorizing  the  purcha.se 
ot  United  Nations  bonds  and  the  appropri- 
ation of  funds  therefor,  and  to  afford  an 
<  pportunlty  for  the  people  of  the  United 
states  to  piiTtlctpate  in  the  purchase  of 
such  bcjnd.s. 

Hr  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Rrjne^entatires  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  m  Congros  assembled.  That  there 
Is  iipreby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President,  without  fiscal-year  limitation, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise .-appropriated.  1100,000,000  for  the  pur- 
cha-^e  of  United  Nations  bonds.  Amounts 
approprluted  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  used  for  such  putchaaes  at  any 
time  that  the  President  determines  it  neces- 
sary This  determination  shall  not  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  sale  of  peace  bonds  nor  any 
proceeds   to   be  derived   therefrom. 

Sec  2.  Amounts  received  from  the  annual 
rejjayment  of  principal  and  payment  of  In- 
terest due  on  tlnlted  Nations  bonds  shall  be 
depi>slted   Into   the   Treasury   of   the  United 
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Statea  In  »  ■peclal  fund  which  shall  be 
available  (or  red«mptlon  ot  peaoe  bonds. 
Amounts  not  needed  for  such  redempttona 
shall      be      deposited     Into      miscellaneous 

receipts. 

etc.  3.  The  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1045  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"UNnXS    NATIONS    PEACE    BONOS 

"Sec.  B.  (a)  Per  the  purpoee  of  proTld- 
Ing  an  opporttinlty  for  the  public  to  pro- 
vide support  for  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorised  and  directed  to  Issue  special  obll- 
gauons  of  the  United  States,  deelgnated  as 
peace  bonds.'  In  acoordanoe  with  the  pro- 
visions of  law  applicable  to  United  States 
savings  bonds  except  that  peace  bonds  shaU 
mature  not  more  tiian  twenty-five  years 
from  the  date  as  of  which  issued,  and  shall 
be  lN<ued  on  a  discount  basis  such  as  to 
afford  an  Investment  yield  not  In  excess  of 
2  per  centum  per  annum,  compounded  semi- 
annually when  held  to  maturity. 

"(b)  Peace  bonds  shall  have  a  face  value 
of  $25.  950.  and  9100  when  held  to  maturity, 
and  may  be  Issued  in  such  other  denomina- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
from  time  to  time  determine. 

"(c)  Amounts  reallaed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  from  the  sale  of  peace  bonds 
shall  be  deposited  In  a  special  fund  In  the 
TreasTiry,  and  shall  be  available  for  use  In 
the  purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSIJ  OP  RKPRE8ENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6, 1962 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  these 
days  of  fnistrat  ion  and  uncertainty,  it  ia 
always  pleasant  to  look  on  the  brighter 
side  of  things.  Hence,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoro,  I  enclose 
herewith  an  ai-tlcle  which  appeared  in 
the  UJS.  News  L  World  Report  of  Febru- 
ary 12. 1962: 

Bakxt   Ooujwates    "AccePTs" — The   Liorteb 
Sn>E  or  Lite  in  Washington 

(Senator  Baslxt  Ooudwatxe.  of  Arizona,  a 
leader  of  RepubUcan  conservatives  turned 
up  as  a  political  satirist  and  humorist  at  a 
meeting  of  Washington's  Alfalfa  Club. 

(The  club,  a  aoclal  group  that  Includes 
many  of  the  Capital  City's  most  prominent 
citizens,  annually  holds  a  mock  "national 
convention"  to  nominate  the  "Alfalfa"  can- 
didate for  President.  This  year's  nominee 
was  the  Arloona  Republican. 

(Text  of  an  address  before  the  Alfalfa  Club 
In  Washington,  D£.,  on  January  20.  1002:) 

Mr.  President,  fellow  members  of  this  con- 
vention, guests:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Graham 
[Philip  L.  Graham,  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald].  Believe  me, 
it  Is  an  honor  to  be  nominated  by  a  man  of 
your  distinction,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to 
Herblock  [Post  and  Times  Herald  cartoonist] 
for  giving  you  the  evening  off  to  perform 
this  vital  task.  While  seated  at  the  table  I 
turned  to  my  friend  and  able  colleague  from 
Kentucky,  Tkeueton  Mobtoit,  and  remarked 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  Republicans  here  to- 
night and  he  quickly  commented  that  Re- 
publicans cannot  afford  $100  dinners  and 
settled  for  this  |25  one. 

This  Is  the  m<3et  ezlcUng  thing  that  has 
happened  to  me  sines  [Walter]  Beuther 
made  me  an  honorary  Auto  Worker.    Frank- 


ly, I  teel  tbat  I  am  long  orerdue  for  tbls 
nomination.  But  In  my  modesty  I  cant 
beliere  that  there  are  not  others  better  qual- 
ified. Personally.  X  think  Nelson  RockofeUer 
would  make  a  wonderf  til  President.  Although 
I  don't  know  how  the  White  House  would 
look  with  those  gas  pumps  out  In  front. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  chief 
scout  aren't  here  tonight  and  if  someone 
can  carry  the  word  to  the  President,  tell  him 
he  would  have  been  In  no  danger  appearing 
with  me  tonight — we're  not  on  television.  I 
understan4  the  President  and  V^ice  President 
are  out  raising  money  to  pay  off  the  cam- 
paign debt.  They  could  each  give  up  1 
week's  allowance  and  take  care  of  that. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  my  voice  trembles  a 
little  at  this  historic  moment,  I'm  sure  you 
will  luiderstand.  Emotion  chokes  me  when 
I  think  that  you  have  chosen  a  barefoot  boy 
from  the  Arizona  "valley  of  fear"  to  lead  this 
underprivileged,  undernourished,  under- 
housed,  underclothed,  and  over-Kennedled 
Nation  of  under  190  million  underlings  back 
to  the  old  frontier  of  McKlnley'a  day.  The 
undertaking,  naturally,  overwhelms  me.  It 
takes  my  breath  away  even  though  I  feel  the 
White  House  Is  ready  for  me  since  Jacque- 
line remodeled  It  In  an  18th-century  decor, 
and  I  feel  this  is  a  double  honor  since  I've 
never  even  been  to  Har\-ard. 

But  this  has  been  a  genuine  draft — not 
Just  the  kind  felt  by  reservists — and  I  have 
yielded  to  It  In  the  sincere  belief  that  no 
man  with  a  drop  of  patriotism  In  his  veins 
could  turn  down  such  a  golden  opportunity 
to  advance  his  family.  Of  course,  the  Gold- 
water  clan  Is  not  as  large  as  the  Kennedy 
clan.  And  my  brother  Bob  doesn't  want  to 
be  In  Government — he  promised  dad  he'd 
go  straight.  Besides,  somebody  has  got  to 
mind  the  store.  Which  reminds  me.  I  must 
have  the  books  audited. 

But  I  have  a  lot  of  uncles  and  cousins  and 
In-laws  whom  I  wouldn't  mind  shifting  to 
the  Government  payroll.  Anything  at  all — 
Peace  Corps,  Justice  Department,  Senator 
from  Massachusetts — Just  anything  so  long 
.  as  It  Isn't  one  of  those  doUar-a-year  Jobs. 
And  don't  forget  I  have  a  sister  named  Caro- 
lyn and  a  granddaughter  named  Carol3m, 
which  I  figure  puts  me  two  up  in  that  depart- 
ment. 

Since  the  Attorney  General's  famous  para- 
chute Jump  from  the  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
we  now  have  a  three-party  system — Repub- 
lican, Democrat,  and  Teamsters.  This  opens 
a  whole  new  vista  for  elections.  Before,  the 
Democrats  had  to  carry  away  their  own  ballot 
boxes.  Now  the  Teamsters  can  do  the  Job, 
whether  they  dump  them  In  the  Illinois 
River  or  the  Rio  Grande. 

Which  reminds  me,  I  have  a  grandson 
who's  too  young  to  vote  but  too  old  to  be 
Attorney   General.     This   may   be    an    asset. 

Now  right  at  the  beginning  let  me  scotch 
one  bit  of  campaign  slander  the  opposition 
has  come  up  with.  It  Is  perfectly  true  that, 
during  the  heat  of  the  preconvention  ma- 
neuvering, I  said  that,  if  nominated,  I  would 
not  accept  and.  If  elected,  I  would  not  serve. 
But  that  statement  was  lifted  out  of  context 
and  deliberately  distorted. 

In  the  first  place,  when  I  said  It  things 
didn't  look  so  good.  But  do  they  tell  you 
that?  Of  course  not.  They  claim  that  I 
meant  it.  What  I  really  said  was  that  Sher- 
man had  said  it  first,  Eisenhower  had  said  it 
in  1948,  Adlal  had  said  it  In  1952 — and  wishes 
to  God  he'd  stuck  to  it — and  Nixon  is  saying 
it  now.  It  beats  me  bow  they  can  take  a 
clear-cut  sentence  like  that  and  distort  It. 
Why.  even  Pravda  garbled  it  in  translation 
and  they  usually  get  things  right. 

I  will  not  deny  that  I've  thought  about 
the  Presidency.  Somebody  ought  to  think 
about  It.  And  I'm  not  afraid  of  the  Presi- 
dency. They  say  It's  the  loneliest  Job  In  the 
world.  But  those  who  say  it  have  never  been 
a  Republican  In  this  Senate.  Besides  there 
are  many  risks  to  being  President — ^I  saw  iha.X 


President  Kennedy  was  Time  magaElne's 
"Man  of  the  Tear."  Did  you  see  his  picture 
on  the  corerT  I  dldnt  even  know  that 
Everett  Dibksen  could  paint. 

I  would  not  be  tnitMuI  if  I  said  that  I 
was  fully  qualified  for  the  office.  I  do  not 
play  the  piano.  I  seldom  play  golf,  and  I 
never  play  touch  football.  I  hope  you  wUl 
find  It  in  your  hearts  to  accept  a  President 
who  Just  sits  behind  a  desk  and  works. 

Now.  I  must  take  note  of  the  fact  that  my 
opponents  call  me  a  conservative.  If  I  under- 
stand the  word  correctly.  It  means  to  "con- 
serve." Well,  then,  I'm  Just  trying  to  live 
up  to  my  name  and  conserve  two  things  that 
most  need  conserving  In  this  country — ^old 
and  water. 

I  don't  apologize  for  being  a  conservative. 
I  can  remember  when  "conservative"  and 
"mother"  were  clean  words. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  my  campaign  plat- 
form: As  you  all  know,  I  have  argued  for 
&ome  time  that  we  shotild  do  away  with  the 
cumbersome  and  lengthy,  unmeanlngful  and 
platitudiuous  promises  that  the  platforms 
of  both  parties  have  become.  We  need  bold, 
brief  statements  that  aU  Americans  can  un- 
derstand. 

With  this  in  mind  and  hoping  to  avoid 
any  fioor  fight  over  the  platform,  I  called 
the  two  gentlemen  who  wrote  the  1960  Re- 
publican platform  and  asked  the  hopeful 
next  Governor  of  California  to  have  a  mid- 
night meeting  with  the  current  and  next 
Governor  of  New  York. 

These  things  are  no  good,  apparently,  un- 
less they  are  done  at  the  witching  hour  of 
midnight. 

Well,  that  was  2  weeks  ago,  and  they're 
still  arguing.  They  have  a  tentative  draft 
that  runs  over  1  million  words.  You  see. 
Dick  has  Just  written  a  book,  which  he 
thinks  would  make  a  good  platform,  that 
runs  500,000  words  right  there.  And,  of 
course.  Nelson  wants  equal  time. 

And  I  gathered  that  they  were  both  think- 
ing of  1968.  so  I  said.  "The  heU  with  that" 
and  sat  down  and  wrote  a  platform  with 
only  three  planks.  I've  eliminated  all  the 
usual  gobbledygook  and  tried  to  make  It  con- 
cise and  concrete  so  that  everybody  win 
know  Just  where  I  stand. 

The  first  plank  fits  neatly  on  one  page,  but 
I  think  It's  basically  sotind  and  honest.  It 
will  mean  the  same  thing  to  you  whether 
you  live  m  the  North  or  the  South,  whether 
you're  a  farmer  In  Maine  or  an  Industrial 
worker  In  California.  It  says,  and  I  ask  you 
to  pay  close  attention:  Elect  Golowateb. 

That's  it.  No  nonsense,  no  shilly-shally- 
ing, no  hairsplitting — Just  elect  CJoldwatee. 
It's  got  a  nice  ring  to  It  that  I  sorta  like  and 
Is  there  anyone,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  from  the  ordinary  schoolchild  to  the 
lowliest  Harvard  professor,  who  can  possibly 
mistake  this  meaning?  Ill  go  even  further. 
Is  there  anyone  in  this  room  who  doesn't 
understand  It? 

The  other  two  planks  deal  with  labor,  edu- 
cation, foreign  policy,  and  the  farm  problem. 
Here's  plank  No.  2:  Elect  Goldwatee.  Now 
you  may  notice  a  certain  similarity  between 
the  first  plank  and  the  second,  and  I  want 
you  to  know  that  that  was  deliberate.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  the  public  is 
conftised  if  you  offer  too  many  Issues.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  hold  of  one  good  one 
and  stick  to  It.  Hammer  it  home.  Repeti- 
tion is  the  way  Madison  Avenue  sells  tooth- 
paste and  soap  and  It's  the  way  the  New 
Frontier  stays  In  the  limelight.  But  when 
repetition  occurs  at  the  White  House — and 
it  has  since  1932 — it's  not  a  sales  pitch.  It's 
a  giveaway.  You  don't  even  have  to  guess 
the  price. 

And  now  for  the  final  plank — plank  No.  8. 
This  is  the  bellrlnger  and  it's  even  shorter. 
It  Just  says  ditto. 

There  you  have  a  campaign  platform  in 
five  words — elect  OOLSwa-nx,  elect  Oou>- 
WATca,  ditto. 
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Just  to  keep  things  symmetrical,  I  think 
III  hold  the  budget  to  Ave  Ogures  Jayne 
ManBOeld's  for  openers  and  I'll  accept  nomi- 
nations for  the  other  four. 

Now,  no  campaign  could  get  rolling  with- 
out some  slogans — words  to  quicken  the 
patriotic  pulses  of  the  people  and  get  them 
steamed  up  to  go  out  and  elect  Goldwatkii. 

You'll  notice  that  they  are  set  with  the 
compass  bearing  of  the  New  Frontier  wa<?on 
train  and  some  of  them  may  even  strike  ter- 
ror In  the  heart  of  iii    Khrushchev 

The  first  one  I  borrowed  from  my  friend 
LB  J      It  reads:    "Forget  the  Alamo   ' 

Others     that     are    equally     inspiring     are 
'•Surrender,    hell,   I   have    not    yet    be^un    to 
negotiate  "      Or    "Millions    fnr    defense,    but 
not    1    cent    for    victory"      And      54  40    or    a 
reasonable  compromise  ' 

One  more,  "Damn  the  t<irped<)es- -were 
unilaterally  disarmed" 

Now,  my  inaugural  address  will  establish 
precedent  by  the  same  kind  of  brevity 
When  I'm  sworn  In  by  Earl  Warren — who 
will  no  doubt  regard  this  act  as  a  violation 
of  his  oath  of  offlce — all  I  intend  to  do  Is 
raise  my  hand  and  say,  "1  do" 

That's  all  I  said  when  I  was  married  and 
It's  all  I've  been  able  to  say  around  the  house 
ever  since.     But  It's  worked  out  rather  well 

Now.  I  think  you're  entitled  to  know 
something  about  the  caliber  of  men  I  will 
have  In  my  Cabinet  In  presentlnii;  the  list, 
I'd  like  It  understood  that  It  is  conttdentlal 
Also,  all  the  men  on  this  list  have  already 
leaked  the  Information  to  the  press  ^nd  I 
have  promised  to  respect  the  priority  of  their 
leaks. 

For  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  think  I 
can  do  no  better  than  to  keep  Mr  Dill  ii 
Primarily  because  he  has  demons trattd  that 
he  possesses  the  one  quality  so  badly  needed 
In  these  days  when  we  are  beln«  pulled  one 
way  by  the  extremists  of  the  left  and  the 
other  way  by  extremists  of  the  right  Mr 
Dillon  Is  flexible.  In  fact,  you  might  cmI! 
him  an   extreme  mlddle-of-the-roader 

My  hat  la  off  to  any  man  who  can  argue 
under  Elsenhower  that  we  must  beware  of 
the  inflaUonary  tug  of  the  mounting  na- 
tional debt  and  then  make  a  rebuttal  under 
Kennedy  by  saying  a  mere  $1  billion  added 
to  the  debt  won't  hurt  us  a  bit  I  believe 
that  SecreUry  Dillon  belongs  in  Govern- 
ment—  I  don  t  think  private  Industry  could 
afford   him 

For  Secretary  of  Defense,  I'm  sure  you  U 
agree  I  couldn't  do  better  than  Unas 
Pauling  I  figure  if  we  give  him  3  weeks 
un    the   Job   he  11   give   us   a  defense   without 


going  to  the  expense  of  nuclear  weap<ins 
or  t>omb  s.^ielters,  or  anything  else.  That 
would  save  us  about  $60  billion  right  there 
and  It  ain't  to  be  sneezed  at. 

Also  I  rather  like  his  notion  of  replacing 
General  Walker  with  Cyrus  Eaton.  U  we're 
going  to  Indoctrinate  the  troops,  let's  do 
It  right. 

Postmas'er  General  Is  up  for  ^jrabs  Adhil 
Steven.son  is  mad  at  the  Poet  Offlce  He 
couldn  t  ?et  back  the  Christmas  card  he 
sent  til  Nehru  It  couldn't  be  delivered  any- 
way because  Nebru  was  at  .i  [M»uoe  confer- 
ence—that's where  he  spe:>d.s  hL-.  time  be- 
tween invasions 

For  Secretary  of  the  Interior  I  certainly 
would  f>e  1  >yal  to  a  fellow  Arizonian  and  a.sk 
Ktew  L'dall  to  stay  on  -I'll  need  that  oil 
m.iney  anyway  But  only  If  he  proml.^es  to 
stay  off  M  lunt  Fuji  and  othrr  peoples  pri- 
vate pro[j<-rty  If  he  does  a  gi^od  Job.  we 
inuht   even   bui'.d   a  statue   for   him 

I  haven  t  picked  a  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture yet  I'm  waitmg  to  see  what  Governors 
are  unemj  loyed 

As  for  tlie  SUte  Department.  I've  been  go- 
ing over  tnelr  reords  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  we  ought  to  abolish  the  whole 
damn  thing 

I  d mt  rialm  to  have  all  the  answers,  but. 
since  this  administration  took  n%er  I  d'H  t 
even    understand    the    questions 

And  another  thing  How  is  it  that  our 
Cr'vernment  did  l)etter  against  General  Eiec- 
tric  than   they  did  iigalnst  Cuba' 

I  d')nt  want  to  seem  critical  But  I'ur 
first  ambiissad.jr  In  space  was  a  chimp  And 
so  far  he;,  the  on'.y  one  in  the  State  Uepart- 
men'    wh'   hasn  t   made   a   mistake 

If  I  do  have  a  St.ite  Department  I  ^'ue^.s  I 
c.  iu;d  keej  Chester  Bowles  He's  the  mystery 
kCUi-st  in  'he  Cabinet,  in  fact,  he's  going  oii 
■  What's  My  Line''"  as  s-xin  as  he  finds  out 
what  his  Ine  is  Of  ctnirse.  if  the  Suite  De- 
partment doesn  t  w  >rk  out  I  can  always  cl'me 
It  and  ketp  the  store  o[)en  nights 

I  think  it  s  only  fair  to  tell  you  I  int»-iul  t4> 
be  the  President  "f  the  whole  pe<^)ple  and  can 
promise  vou  a  n'  nixirtisan  administration 
m.ule  up  of  the  best  men  obtainable  If 
there  are  some  good  scouts  In  the  New  Fron- 
tier and  I  have  my  doubts — I'll  ask  them 
to  stay  e\  en  if  they  have  to  be  approved  by 
Walter  LIppmann 

F'lr  example  I  have  fome  definite  plan  for 
Pri>fes8<)r  Galbralth  F.*l  Murrow  and  Arthur 
S<hles!n<-"r  Jr  I  can't  reveal  these  plans, 
because  if  there's  .i  leak  they  might  get  out 
of  the  country  before  I'm  Inaugurated. 


I  have  S(jme  other  notions  that  1  shall  re- 
serve for  my  first  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage For  example,  I'm  going  to  propose  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  any  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  must  make  seruje  I 
know  It  will  be  controversial,  but  I  think  it 
deserves  an  airing 

Further  I  will  state  to  tile  pe<jple.  Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you  but 
rather  what  you  can  do  for  your  countr>  " 
I  think  I  \e  heard  that  somewhere.  Then 
111  ajik  for  a  new  Government  agency  to 
study  and  m.ike  recommendations  on  new 
things  the  Government  can  do  for  the  people 
This   may    take  considerable  research. 

I  think  It's  time  to  dust  ofl  that  old  shib- 
boleth. "Ihe  people  are  too  damned  dumb,  " 
and  really  apply  ourselves  to  the  task  of  tak- 
ing their  property,  spending  their  money, 
and  living  their  lues  for  them.  It's  time 
they  face  up  to  the  realties  of  life  and  start 
m.iking  some  sacrifices 

I'he  Kennedy  administration  has  only 
scratched  the  surface  in  this  field.  Actu- 
ally as  we  mark  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
New  Frontier.  I  must  say  it's  been  a  wonder- 
ful year  I  wish  we  could  afford  it.  Now 
I  know  why  they  call  It  the  New  Frontier — 
we  re  having  a  harder  time  croaslng  it  than 
■  Wagon  Train  " 

Now.  I  suppose  no  acceptance  speech  would 
be  complete  without  a  reference  to  the  can- 
did.ite  s  background.  Very  simply,  I  think 
I  m  In  the  American  tradition  I  was  born 
in  a  log  cabin,  which  I  had  moved  to 
Phoenix,  and  except  for  some  air  condition- 
ing a  swimming  p<.K>l.  a  bowling  alley,  a  bar, 
a  sh.K)ting  range  and  a  golf  course,  It  re- 
mains the  simple  log  cabin  It  always  was 

I  have  iKjthlng  against  millionaire  Presi- 
dent.^ Id  Just  like  to  see  the  day  return 
when  people  other  than  Presidents  can  t)e 
millionaires    t'xi 

Ivc  never  hesitated  with  an  answer  When 
anyone  asks  me  how  I  stand  on  Integration, 
I  \e  only  got  one  answer:  Where  are  you 
from  ' 

Now  gentlemen  I  have  told  you  the  8t<^ry 
The  rest  Is  Uf5  to  you  Oo  out  and  work 
from  now  to  election  day  and  fulfill  our  cam- 
paign pledge  -elect  Ooldwatd.  Find  more 
of  those  districts  such  as  the  one  the  New 
Frontier  turned  up  In  Cook  County  the  one 
that  had  22  residents  but  came  up  with  77 
\otes      That  s  the  sort  of  stuff  I  mean 

Gentlemen.  I'm  flattered  that  you  thought 
first  of  my  name  I  have  every  confidence 
that,  with  all  of  you  behind  me,  I  could  be 
another  Alf  Landon 

Do  yovir  share  and  I  pledge  you,  I  will  do 
mine. 


SENATE 

\Vl  I»\I.SIiVN  ,   Fl  Kill    \H\    7,    1*.'<)'J 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clcx:k  am  .  ami 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Lee 
Metcalf,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Montana. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D  ,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers,  facinj?  tasks  that 
tower  above  our  power  to  achieve,  with 
a  sen.se  of  our  utter  Inadequacy  when 
left  to  our  own  devices,  we  bow  for  the 
strengthening  benediction  of  our  morn- 
inK  prayer. 

In  all  the  tangled  tragedy  of  our  ail- 
ing world  we  ask  for  power  to  keep  our 
goals  clear,  our  hearts  pure,  and  our 
spirits  courageous. 

May  we  hear  Thy  call  in  the  thunder 
of  these  tumultuous  times.  When  the 
hammers  of  Thy  purpose  are  beating  out 


new  shape.s  (jii  the  anvil  of  the  world, 
may  thi.s  dear  land  of  ours  be  fu.shioned 
into  an  in-stimncnt  through  which  Thy 
will  mkiy  be  don*'  on  the  earth  m  such 
desperate  need  of  Thy  t;uidance 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Ma-ter  wi-  a.-^k  it 
Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  reque.st  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
Ft'bruary  6.  19612,  was  dispensed  with. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  I'.^Kislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letttr, 

US      StNATt. 

ParsmENT  pro  rrMfoar. 
Washington    DC     February  7.  1962 
Tit  the  S^'nate 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
I  app<jlnt  Hon  l.r.T  Mfm  a!  r  a  Senat^ir  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Clialr  during  my  absence 

Carl  Hatden 
President  pru  tempore 

Mr.  METCALP  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  j)ro  tempore. 


MEriSAGF-S    FROM   THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  m  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MES;-AGE    F'ROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.senlatives.  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  piussed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
It  requf>tt'(i  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H  R  8780  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Carl   F    Homney; 
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H.R.8781.  An  wt  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
Slnglevich;   and 

H.R.  8947.  An  iict  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
A    Sebert. 


ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

TTie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  af&xed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
sifoied  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S  631.  An  net  for  the  relief  of  Elwood 
Drunken; 

S.d5i  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Howard  B. 
Schmutz;   and 

S.  1456  An  act  to  authorise  an  additional 
Aoelstant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  followint?  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  ".he  Judiciary: 

H  R  8780  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Carl  r   Romney: 

H.R  8781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
Slnglevich;   and 

H.R.  8M7.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
A    Sebert 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimou5  consent  that  statements 
during  the  morning  hour  be  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(For  nomlnatioTis  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASILAND,  from  the  Committee 
OQ  the  Judicl&ry: 

Harrison  L.  Winter,  of  Maryland,  to  be  VB. 
dlatrlct  Judge  for  the  district  of  Marylaxid; 

Frederick  A.  Daugherty,  of  Oklahoma,  to 
be  D.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern,  east- 
ern, and  western  districts  of  Oklahoma; 

J.  Robert  Elliott,  of  OeorgU,  to  be  UJS. 
district  Judge  for  the  middle  dUtrtct  of 
Georgia;   and 

Daniel  T.  E>onovan.  of  Washington,  to  be 
UB.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Washington. 

By  Mr.  KKFAUVXR,  ftom  tbe  Commltte* 
on  the  Judiciary: 


Charles  O.  Keese,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 
neeeee:  and 

Prank  Gray,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Jixlge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Tennessee. 

By  Mr.  KRVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

L.  Richardson  Preyer,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.8.  district  Judge  for  the  middle 
district  of  North  Carolina. 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

Almeric  L.  Christian,  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CURRENCY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  James  J.  Saxon,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


U.S.  MARSHAL 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Harry  D.  Mansfield,  of  Tennessee,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Tennessee  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion Is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
PK>re.  Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resimie  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

"Rie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

COMMUincATTOir  Satzlutz  Act  or  1962 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment, ownership,  operation,  and  reg- 
ulation of  a  commercial  commiuilcations 
satellite  system,  and  for  other  purposes  ( with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

RxpoHT  or  Seceztary  or  Dktxnsz 
A  letter  from   the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report,  for 
fiscal  year  1961  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

AntCaATT   LOAK    QtrAKAlfTKES 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  7,  1957.  relating 
to  aircraft  loan  guarantees  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


Repoht  on  Backlog  or  Pending  Applica- 
tions AND  Hearing  Cases  in  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washlng^n,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  backlog  of  pending  applications  and 
hearing  cases  In  that  Commission,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1961  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Review  or  Selected  Activities  or 
Department  op  Licenses  and  Inspections, 
District  of  Columbia  Government 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  selected  ac- 
tivities of  Department  of  Licenses  and  In- 
spections, District  of  Columbia  Government, 
dated  February  1962  (with  an  accompanying 
report);    to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
'  Operations. 

TEoriLO  Caoile  Servito 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  TeofUo  Caoile  Servito  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Adult  Litkract  Act  or  1962 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  at 
proposed  legislation  to  assist  In  providing 
necessary  instruction  for  adults  tinable  to 
read  and  write  English  or  with  less  than  a 
sixth  grade  level  of  education,  through  grants 
to  Institutions  of  higher  learning  for  de- 
velopment of  materials  and  methods  of  In- 
struction and  for  training  of  teaching  and 
supervisory  personnel  and  through  grants  to 
States  for  pilot  projects.  Improvement  of 
State  services,  and  programs  of  Instruction 
(with  accompansrlng  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Improvement  or  Eottcatioital  Qualitt  Act 

or  loea 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  tzansmittlng  a  draft  of 
propoeed  legislation  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  on  Positions  in  Grades  GS-16,   17, 
AND  18  IN  DEPABTMKirr  Or  DzrzNSE 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  positions  In  that  Department  al- 
located or  placed  In  grades  GS-16,  17,  and 
18,  during  the  calendar  year  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offlce  and  ClvU  Sendee. 


JOINT    RESOLUTION    OF    VIRGINIA 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vh^inia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
5,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  In  opposition  to  Fed- 
eral legislation  .  establishing  minimum 
unemployment  benefit  standards. 

This  joint  resolution  was  sponsored  in 
the  Virginia  General  Assembly  by  Sena- 
tor Garland  Gray  and  Senator  Landon  R. 
Wyatt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

SsNATz  JoiMT  RxaoLxmoN  5 

Joint  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
general  assembly  in  opposition  to  Federal 
legislation  establishing  mlnlmxim  unem- 
ployment benefit  standards 

Whereas  previous  efforts  have  been  made 
in  the  Congress  of  th«  Ublted  States  to  es- 
tablish minimum  standards  on  the  amount 
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of   unemployment   benefit   payments   In    the 
various  States:   and 

Whereas  there  Is  presently  pending  before 
the  Congress  legislation  which  would  estab- 
lish minimum  Federal  benefit  standards;  and 

Whereas  such  legislation.  If  enacted,  would 
have  a  coercive  effect  upon  this  body,  since 
It  imposes  drastic  penalties  on  the  taxpaylng 
employers  of  those  States  which  fall  to  con- 
form to  such  minimum  standards,   and 

Whereas  this  legislative  body,  coiisiiitei.t 
with  the  belief  that  matters  relating  to  the 
amount  and  duration  of  unemployment  com- 
pcns^ition  payments  reside  properly  In  the 
discretion  uf  the  general  assembly,  has  pe- 
riodically Increased  the  maximum  benefit 
amount  and  maximum  duration  in  order  to 
nieer,  the  needs  of  Virginia's  unemployed  citi- 
zens, which  needs  have  been  precipitated  by 
changing  economic  conditions  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Revolted  by  the  senate  (  the  hou^f  of  dele- 
gates concurring) .  That  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia  Is  opposed  to  any  legislation 
which  would  establish  and  impose  minimum 
Federal  standards  on  the  amount  or  dura- 
tion of  unemployment  benefits  paid  by  the 
States. 

Replied  jurther.  That  a  copy  uf  lh:s  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  each  member  of  Vir- 
ginia's delegation  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Agreed  to  by  the  senate,  January  22.  196'2 
Agreed  to  by  the  house  of  delegates.  Jan- 
uary 31.  1962, 

Ben  D  Lact. 
Clerk  of  the  Senate 


II 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  BOARD  OF 
SUPERVISORS  OF  WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY.  N.Y. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  with 
new  welfare  legislation  soon  to  come 
before  the  Congress,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  comprehensive  and  important  resolu- 
tion on  this  subject  recently  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  West- 
chester County.  N.Y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Supervisors 
County  of  Westchester.  N  Y 
Your  committee  on  budget  and  appro- 
priations has  seriously  considered  a  com- 
munication dated  September  5,  1961.  from 
the  cfimmissioner  of  public  welf.ire  recom- 
mending the  adopting  of  a  resolution  aimed 
toward  the  simplification  of  the  administra- 
tion of  public  welfare 

During  our  study  of  this  problem,  we  have 
been  Informed  by  the  comrnl.ssloner  of  pub- 
lic welfare  that  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
In  providing  grants-in-aid  to  States  and 
localities  for  public  welfare  assistance,  has 
promulgated  certain  laws,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations which  adversely  affect  the  reasonable 
administration  of  public  welfare  by  the 
States  and  localities. 

After  full  consideration  of  the  matter 
your  committee  agrees  that  It  Is  of  para- 
mount Importance  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  eliminate  certain  obstacles  and  reduce 
redtape  so  that  localities  may  be  able  to 
administer  public  welfare  In  an  efficient  and 
effective  manner. 

Your     committee     therefore     recommends 
the  adoption  of  the  attached  resolution. 
Dated,  January  22,   1962. 

Francis  X.  ORourke.  Gordon  Miller, 
Leonard  Berman,  Patrick  V.  Ryan, 
Edmund  P.  Ward.  Anthony  J.  Posil- 
llpo,  Manllo  S.  Severlno,  Arthur  W. 
Richardson.  George  D.  Burchell,  Ed- 
ward   N.    Vetrano,    Joseph    A.   Martin. 


Resolution   33-1962 

Whereas,  public  welfare  assistance  In  the 
State  of  New  Yorit  Is  a  locally  administered. 
State  supervised  governmental  activity,   and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  In  pro- 
viding grants-in-aid  to  States  and  localities 
for  public  welfare  assistance  has  promul- 
gated certain  laws.  rule.^.  and  regulations 
which  adversely  affect  the  reasonable  ad- 
ministration uf  public  welf.ire  .is.sist.ince  by 
the  States  and  Kxralitles     therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  County  of  Westchester  urge  that  the 
Stat«  of  New  York  exert  all  intluence  p«)«- 
sible  to  encourage  the  Federal  Ciovernmenl 
to  change,  alter,  and  amend  said  Federal 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  In  order  to 
( among  others  i 

1  Give  St.itcs  fret'dom  of  choice  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  i.ot  federally  aided  pub- 
lic welfare  r-sststance  is  tn  be  ndmlnlsiered 
wlthm  their  Jurisdiction  as  a  single  pri.>gnim 
or  as  combined  programs.  Instead  of  stipu- 
lating ft-.e  separite  categorical  programs  as 
now  required  by  Federal  law; 

2  F^tablish  a  single  formula  for  Federal 
tmanc'.al  participation  applicable  to  all  cate- 
gories of  a'=slstance  and  U>  all  rt.'«.«!lst  mce  px- 
penditure.s  whether  administered  as  se{), irate 
or  as  Combined  categories. 

J  EUnunare  the  t'edt-r.!!  rpfiulrpment  of 
accumulating  individual  citse  counts  m  cer- 
tain categories  In  order  to  compu'e  Federal 
grants-in-aid  and.  Instead,  distribute  gr.mts- 
In-ald  on  a  flat  percentage  basis  similar  to 
the  new  medical-asisistance-for-the-aged 
category , 

4  Eliminate  the  Federal  requirement  that 
State  policies  on  eligibility  and  standard.s 
for  assistance  and  other  services  to  welfare 
recipients  must  apply  equally  In  all  1  hmIuIos 
as  a  prerequisite  to  receipt  of  Federal 
granta-ln-aid  regardless  of  varying  local 
conditions, 

5  Eliminate  the  Federal  requirement  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  Federal  grants-in-aid 
fi.ir  Work  relief: 

6  Eliminate  the  Federn!  requirement  that, 
without  exception,  all  money  payments  to 
public  welfare  assistance  recipients  must  be 
made  with  no  restrictions  imposed  bv  the 
local  welfare  department  on  the  use  of  funds 
by  the  recipient, 

7  ProMde  a  method  by  which  a  State  may 
test  In  court  its  rights  to  receive  grants-in- 
aid  before  the  Fe<leral  department  can  cut 
uff   funds   from    a   State;    and    be    It    further 

Resolved.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  res- 
olution be  sent  to  Hon  John  F  Kennedy 
President  of  the  United  States,  Hon  Abra- 
ham Rlbicoff.  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welf.ire  of  the  United  States,  Hon  Nel- 
son A  Rofketeller.  Governor  of  the  State 
(jf  New  York,  Chairman  .^dvlsorv  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernment.tl  Rela'lons  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Commis-Kioner  Raymond  W 
Houston  New  York  State  Commissioner  of 
S<iclal  Welfare.  .Senator  Jacob  Javits.  Sen- 
ator Kenn'^-th  Kea'lng;  Congressmen  Edwin 
B  Do<iley  and  Robert  R  Barry;  and  the 
boards  of  supervisor.s  and  mayors  of  all  New 
York  counties. 

Elmer  J    M.mo.ney. 
CU-rk,  Board  of  Superiisors 


REPORTS    OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following'  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  EASTLAND  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 

S  1564  A  bill"  for  the  relief  of  Evangelos 
J    Marthakl.s    i  Rept    No     1198i; 

S  1638  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Felix  I.edlna 
Mendoza    i  Rept    No    1199i: 

S  1874  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  R-jIand 
Fern;uido   Mishutanl    (Rept     No    1200 1; 

S.  1881  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  La 
Bella    (Rept,    No,    1201); 

S  2101  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alda  Mary 
Sorino  Boccalery   i  Rept    No    1202);  and 


H  R  8625  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dennis 
H    Otirady   (Rept    No    119S). 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S  1841  .\  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Maria  Znm- 
betoulla    I  Rept     No     1203 1  ;    and 

H  R  2990  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  Ui  determine  the 
rl  iim  against  the  United  States  of  Amis  Con- 
stru.nion  Co  and  San  Ore  C<mstructlon  Co 
(Kept     No     1196) 

By  Mr  KKAITNC-  fmm  the  Committee. on 
tlie  J'Kliii.iry,    without    .imendment 

H  H  74  An  act  t<3  reimburse  the  city  of 
New  York  for  exi>enditure  of  funds  to 
rehabilitate  s.'.p  7  In  the  city  of  New  York 
for  us?  by  the  US    .^rmy  (Rept    No    1197». 


BII  L.S  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  intruduoed.  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  un.-\nimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    M.  CI.El.l.AN    (for  himself.  Mr 
K\srL^ND,   and    Mr    Ebvin  i  . 

S  2«rJ  A  bill  to  prohibit  wiretapping  by 
persons  other  than  duly  authorized  law 
enforcement  officers  engaged  in  the  Inves- 
tigation or  prevention  of  specified  cate- 
gories of  criminal  offenses,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Conmilllee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

(See  the  rem  u  ks  of  Mr  McClei.lan  when 
he  lntr(xliiced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under    a    separate    heading  ) 

By    Mr     KERR    (for    himself    and    Mr 
Magm'son  I 

S  2814  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, ownership,  operation  and  regula- 
tion of  a  commercial  comn\unlcatlons  satel- 
lite system,  and  for  other  purpxjses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences 

(.See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kerb  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  sep.iriite   heading  ) 

By   Mr    MAGNUSON    (by  request  I 

S  2815  A  bill  tt)  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
teml)er  7,  1957,  relating  to  aircraft  loan 
guarantees;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

(See  tlie  rem.irks  of  Mr  Macnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under    a   sep, irate    heading  i 

By  Mr    HUMPHREY   (for  himself  and 
Mr     McCarthy  )  : 

S  2816  A  hill  to  amend*  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  accelerated 
.imortlzatlon  deduction  f(5r  industrial  or 
conmiercl.il  plants  and  facilities  which  will 
provide  new  emplovment  cipporttinltles  in 
econf)mlcallv  depre.'ised  areas;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee un   finance 

S  2H17  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Public  Works  Co«  rdinatlon  and  Accelera- 
tion, to  authorize  the  preparation  of  a  plan 
for  acceleration  i>t  public  works  when  neces- 
sary to  avoid  serious  nationwide  unemploy- 
ment levels  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

(.See  llie  remarks  of  Mr,  Hcmphrey  when 
he  intrixiuced  the  la.it  above-mentioned  bill, 
which   appear   under  a  separate   heading  i 

By    Mr     CLARK    (for   himself    and   Mr 

HfMPHRrv  )  : 

s  2818  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Unl'ed  States  by  authorizing  the  pur- 
chase of  United  Nations  bonds  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  therefor,  and  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  i>eople  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  In  the  purchase  of  such 
b<3nds;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions 

(.See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  alxjve  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  sep.irate  heading  ) 

By   Mr    MCCARTHY: 

S.2819  A  bin' to  provide  for  the  Imposi- 
tion of  countervailing  duties  upon  Iron  ore 
In  order  Ui  offset  bounties  or  grants  to  for- 
eign producers;   and 
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8  2820  A  b  H  id  maintain  a  fair  ratio  with 
domestic  con.'umptlon  of  Iron  ore  between 
Iron  ore  prod'iced  In  the  United  States  and 
Iron  ore  Impo.'ted  from  foreign  countries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCartht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  eeparate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  JAVIT8: 

8.2821.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  In  order  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  such  act  to  nonprofit  summer 
camps  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bennktt)  : 

S  2822.  A  bin  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement pro  ram;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
culttire  and  Forestry. 

(.See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hickenloopct 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate   heading  ) 

By  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  MiixcR,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr. 
Cooper i : 

S.  2823  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
conservation  reserve  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HiCKENLoopm 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request)  : 

S,  2824.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  participate  In  loans  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Pund  to  strengthen  the  In- 
ternational monetary  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading) 


RESOLUTION 


JOHN  R.  DEVEREUX— REFERENCE 
OF  BILL  TO  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  BEALL  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S,  Res.  294),  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  (8.  2736)  enUtled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  R.  Devereuz" 
now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with 
all  the  accompanying  papers.  Is  hereby  re- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Claims;  and  the  court 
shall  proceed  with  the  same  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and 
2500  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
and  report  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufQ- 
clent  to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  demand,  as  a  claim, 
legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United  States 
and  the  amount.  If  any,  legally  or  equitably 
due  from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  ACT 
OF  1982 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Macnuson  1,  I  introduce  a 
bill  which  has  to  do  with  space  commu- 
nications satellites.  This  is  the  admin- 
istration's bill.  I  have  prepared  a  brief 
statement  setting  forth  the  similarity 
between  this  bill  and  the  one  previously 
Introduced. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  be- 
tween me  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  B4ACNUSON],  the  chairman 
of  the  Commerce  Committee.  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 


Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  and 
also  that  my  remarks  on  the  measure  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  re- 
ferred, as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma;  and,  without  objection,  the 
remarks  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2814)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment,  ownership,  operation,  and 
regulation  of  a  commercial  communica- 
tions satellite  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Kerr  <for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Macnuson),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

The  statement  pre^^cntcd  by  Mr.  Kerr 
is  as  follows: 

The  most  Important  and  promising  peace- 
ful program  resulting  thus  far  from  our 
Nation's  extensive  space  pro~ram  !s  the  com- 
munications satellite  system  which  is  now 
developed  to  the  point  where  it  can  become 
operational  In  a  relatively  short  time.  It 
Is  essential  that  this  be  done  without  delay 
and  on  the  soundest  possible  organizational 
base. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  most  effective  means 
of  Insuring  that  the  program  Is  put  Into 
operation  at  the  earliest  possible  time  and 
operated  successfully  Is  by  creating  a  cor- 
poration, operated  for  profit,  within  our 
private  enterprise  system — for  traditionally 
our  Nation's  communications  systems  which 
have  served  our  country  so  well  have  been 
privately  owned  companies.  Accordingly,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  session  I  introduced 
a  bill  which  would  authorize  private  owner- 
ship of  the  U.S.  portion  of  a  worldwide 
communications  satellite  system. 

The  President  has  today  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress his  own  proposal  for  a  privately  owned 
corporation.  Although  the  proposed  bill 
transmitted  by  the  President  provides  for  a 
corporate  structure  different  from  that  con- 
templated In  the  bill  I  Introduced,  both 
strive  for  the  same  goal;  namely,  a  privately 
owned  corporation  in  which  the  existing 
American  companies  engaged  In  the  Inter- 
national communications  business  would  be 
able  to  Invest,  with  their  Investments  treated 
the  same  as  the  acquisition  of  new  equip- 
ment and  thus  includible  In  their  rate 
bases.  This  Important  feature  permitting 
the  rate  of  return  for  all  conununlcatlons 
services  to  be  spread  over  a  broad  base  should 
Insure  lower  charges  for  communications 
satellite  services.  The  principal  new  feature 
of  the  administration  bill  Is  a  provision  for 
two  classes  of  stock,  one  to  be  nonvoting, 
and  to  receive  no  dividends  but,  as  described 
earlier,  includible  In  the  rate  bases  of  the 
investing  communications  carriers;  the 
other,  open  to  the  public,  would  be  voting 
stock  upon  which  dividends  would  be  paid. 

The  administration  bill  authorizes  the 
corporation  to  issue  1  million  shares  of 
class  A  stock  at  a  price  of  not  less  than 
•  1,000  for  each  share.  Class  A  stock,  which 
Is  eligible  for  dividends,  may  be  purchased 
by  any  type  of  investor  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion that  no  single  Investor  (including  any 
group  of  afauated  companies)  may  own  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  authorized  class  A 
stock  or  more  than  25  percent  of  the  out- 
standing class  A  stock.  Voting  rights  are 
confined  to  class  A  stock. 

The  class  B  stock  would  be  nonvoting  and 
nondlvldend  bearing.  It  could  be  owned 
only  by  communications  common  carriers 
approved  by  the  FCC,  and  the  bill  provides 
that  tbelr  investment  in  class  B  stock  may  be 
included  in  the  rate  bases  of  the  Investing 
carriers  to  the  extent  allowed  by  the  FCC. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  exchange  by 
oranmtinications  common  carriers  of  class  A 
stock  for  class  B  and  vice  versa  subject  to 


the  approval  of  the  FCC,  and  it  authorizes 
the  FCC  to  compel  a  carrier  to  sell  either 
class  A  or  class  B  stock  to  another  carrier. 
Noncarrler  shareowners,  however,  could  not 
be  compelled  to  sell  stock. 

The  limitations  on  foreign  ownership  of 
stock  In  communications  carriers  contained 
In  the  Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934 
are  made  applicable  to  ownership  of  shares 
of  stock  in  the  proposed  corporation. 

I  believe  that  the  administration's  pro^oril 
merits  careful  consideration,  and  accord- 
ingly the  senior  Senr'.tor  from  Washington, 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  I  have  agreed  to  Introduce  the  admin- 
istration bill  for  appropriate  reference.  As 
has  been  previously  announced,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee  and  I 
have  diccussed  this  particular  subject  and 
agreed  that  the  bill  should  be  referred  first 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  and  subEcquently  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  for  consideration  If  that  should 
prove  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  enactment  of  legislation  to  create  a 
corporation  which  would  make  It  possible 
for  this  Nation  to  translate  its  leadership  In 
this  phase  of  space  technology  into  an  actual 
program  benefiting  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try as  well  as  those  of  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  should  be  achieved  promptly. 
I  can  give  assurance  that  insofar  as  the 
Space  Committee  Is  concerned  this  item  has 
a  high  priority  and  will  be  taken  up  at  an 
early  date. 


AIRCRAFT  LOAN  GUARANTEES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  7.  1957.  relating  to  aircraft 
loan  guarantees.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2815)  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  7,  1957,  relating  to  air- 
craft loan  guarantees,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Macnuson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Macnuson 
is  as  follows : 

Civil  Aekomautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  6, 1962. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  recommends  to  the  Congress  for  its 
consideration  the  enclosed  drait  of  a  pro- 
posed bin  "to  amend  the  act  of  September  7. 
1957,  relating  to  aircraft  loan  guarantees." 

The  Bvtreau  of  the  Budget  states  that  It  Is 
unable,  at  present,  to  advise  as  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  proposed  bill  to  the  admin- 
istration's objectives. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chairman. 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need  for  Pro- 
posed Legislation — A  Bill  To  Amend  the 
Act  of  September  7.  1957,  Belatino  to  Air- 
craft Loan  Oxjarantees 
The  act  of  September  7,  1957,  authorizes 
Government  guarsmtee  of  private  loans  to 
certain  air  carriers  for  purchase  of  aircraft. 
By  the  terms  of  the  act  this  authority  expires 
6  years  from  the  date  of  enactment. 
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purpoM  of  enabllnc  tiMM  euxlan  to  borrow 
tlM  nTiMHrj  funds  qq  r— on«h>«  Xmrms. 
Xxpcrtonoe  with  Um  act  baa  amply  demon- 
rtntod  Uiat  lendaia.  in  order  to  obtain  a 
foarantae.  ar«  ganaraUy  vlUlng  to  give  more 
favorable  terma  tb^n  tbay  would  wltliout  a 
gUArantee.  A  algnificant  portion  of  the 
•qxilpment  modernization  by  eligible  carriers, 
acliievad  during  the  life  of  the  act.  has  been 
f  n^nr-jxi  by  guaranteed  loans.  As  of  De- 
cember 31.  1961.  a  total  of  •30,349,503  had 
been  borrowed  on  svich  loans,  with  •23319.153 
stUl  ouUtanding  at  that  date.  These  funds 
have  been  used  to  purchase  ( 1 )  33  twin  tur- 
bine engine  F-27  aircraft,  (3)  12  twin-en- 
gine (plsto  X  type)  Convalr  340,440  aircraft, 
which  can  be  converted  to  turbine  power. 
(3)  3  twin -engine  (piston  type)  Martin  404 
aircraft,  (4)  5  single-engine  iplston  type  i 
Vertol  44B  helicopters,  and  (5)  1  twin 
turbine  engine  helicopter.  Application.^ 
have  been  approved  for  one  Jet  aircraft  and 
three  additional  twin  turbine  helicopters, 
the  delivery  of  which  will  take  place  In  the 
near  futxire.  Applications  are  now  pending 
for  the  guarantee  of  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  eight  twin  turbine  helicopters,  four  CV- 
240"s  and  two  DC-«'g. 

Although  much  use  has  been  made  of  the 
act.  not  all  of  the  eligible  carriers  have  r?- 
equtpped.  and.  In  many  cases,  these  carriers 
must  acquire  modern  equipment  If  in  the 
long  run  their  subsidy  needs  are  to  be  re- 
duced. In  the  coming  years  It  Is  anticipated 
that  suitable  new  equipment  will  be  offered 
for  sale  by  manufacturers,  and  that  many  of 
the  trunk  carriers  will  be  dlspoelng  of  excel- 
lent equipment  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
development  of  air  transportation  would  be 
delayed  if  the  smaller  carriers  could  not  ob- 
tain loan  guarantees  when  they  cannot  other- 
wise borrow  funds  to  purchase  this  more  ef- 
ficient  equipment  on  reaaonable  terms. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  will  be  need  fur 
loan  guarantees  during  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture; accordingly,  the  draft  legislation  In 
effect  provides  that  the  authority  cont<Uned 
In  section  3  of  the  act  Is  extended  for  an- 
other 5  years  from  the  present  expiration 
date  of  September  7,  1962. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  COORDINATION 
AND  ACCELERATION  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  TMr. 
McCarthy  1 ,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Public  Works  Coordination  and  Accel- 
eration. A  companion  measure  is  being 
offered  today  in  the  House  by  Represent- 
ative John  Blatnix.  of  Minnesota. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  act  Is  to  give 
the  President  authority  to  move  prompt- 
ly and  effectively  to  combat  recessions  or 
persistently  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  we  are  offertng  today  seeks  to 
deal  in  a  realistic  and  practical  manner 
with  a  problem  of  ever-growing  impor- 
tance. Namely,  that  while  the  economic 
level  of  our  country  has  been  rising 
throughout  the  years  in  terms  of  produc- 
tion, the  flrross  national  product,  and 
total  employment,  we  nevertheless  And 
ourselves  wfth  more  and  more  unem- 
ployed workers — both  In  terms  of  num- 
bers and  percentage. 

The  figures  spe*k  for  themselves.  In 
I9A3  we  had  aq  unemplojonent  rate  of 
2.9  percent.    The  following  ye&r  we  had 


a  recesalon.  and  by  195€  when  we  had 
recovered,  the  unemployment  level  stood 
at  4.2  percent  In  1957.  we  entered  an- 
other receaaion  and  when  it  ended  in 
1959  we  had  an  unemplosrment  rate  of 
5.5  percent.  During  this  period  from 
1953  to  1959.  the  number  of  Jobless  work- 
ers increased  by  100  percent. 

Even  today,  despite  a  tremendous  up- 
surge in  the  economy  during  the  pa^t 
year,  we  still  have  an  unemployment 
figure  of  5  8  percent. 

In  considering  tlie  unemployment 
problem,  we  must  also  (ace  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  American.s  seeking  to 
enter  the  work  foire  is  steadily  Incrtas- 
inu.  It  us  estimated  that  1.3  million 
American.s  will  be  aiuiuaily  entering  the 
labor  market  in  tJic  next  few  years  as 
compared  to  800.000  a  year  averat-ed  over 
the  past  10  years.  Also,  there  arc  hun- 
dreds of  Lhousaud.s  of  workers  who  each 
year  are  bein^;  displaced  by  technoionical 
changes,  includin:^  automation.  We 
must  consider  too  the  many  marKinal 
farmers  and  farmworkers  who  are  beine 
squeezed  off  the  land- 
So,  it  is  quite  evident  that  we  J-.ave  our 
work  cut  out  for  us  in  keepuiK  tiie  econ- 
omy going  at  a  sufficient  rate  to  absorb 
the  new  jobseekers  and  those  who  have 
loKt  their  jubs. 

The  admjni.stration  through  it.s  .sound 
policies  is  stimulating  the  economic 
growth  of  oui"  country.  The  joble.'^s  rate 
has  been  decreasing  over  this  past  year 
However,  the  Congre&s  has  not  provided 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales  with 
sufficient  tools  to  act  promptly  to  stem 
recessions  and  to  reduce  e.Tces.sive  unem- 
ployment. 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  which  we  arc 
introducing  today  is  to  give  to  the  Pi  evi- 
dent such  tool.s  .so  tliat  he  can  act 
promptly  and  effectively.  The  purpose 
of  this  act  t.s  .spelled  out  in  section  2  and 
I  quote: 

It  Is  the  purpcj.se  of  this  act  to  pri", Ide 
the  necessary  machinery  to  keep  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  informed  <in  the 
6iatus  of  pubUr  wuriis  coni>trucU<  >u  and 
planning  and  to  enable  the  President  to 
take  quick  ai^d  efTec'.lve  ajUun  to  stimulate 
the  economy  by  inaugurating  a  program  uf 
needed  capital  Unpru^emeuls  wtien  unem- 
ployment Indicators  reveal  peri>lstently  high 
levels  of  uivempUiyment  or  indicate  tlic  be- 
ginning of  a  recessional  pattern  In  tlie  econ- 
omy. In  the  furtiierauce  of  this  purpose, 
the  act  provides  the  President  In  such  pe- 
riods with  standby  authority  ^li  to  increase 
Inuaediately  expenditures  for  direct  Federal 
programs  of  capital  Improvements  pre- 
viously authorized  by  the  Congress,  and  (2) 
to  furnish  Incentives  through  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
mental bodies  to  accelerate  their  capital  Ini- 
provement  programs  through  the  Initiation 
of  projects  which  can  be  begun  promptly 
and  Completed  over  a  reasonably  short  pe- 
riod of  time.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress 
that  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  govenxments  should 
make  necessary  advance  plans  for  capital 
Unprovement  projects  In  order  to  enable 
them  to  act  promptly  whenever  the  President 
Initiates  the  program  authorized  by  the  act. 

Our  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Office  of  Public  Works  Coordina- 
tion and  Acceleration.  This  Office  would 
be  directed  to  prepare  and  keep  current 
a  shelf  of  public  works  projects  which 
could  be  put  into  effect  in  times  of  reces- 


aiOD  and  rising  unemployment.  The 
pubUc  works  plans  envlskmed  would  In- 
clude Federal  public  works  projeeU  m 
authorlBcd  by  Congress,  and  iMblie  world 

projects  of  States  and  local  iovcmmenta 
for  which  Federal  financial  anistanoe  is 
authorized  under  existing  legialation. 

When  the  President  declares  this  act 
to  be  in  effect,  the  Director  of  the  Of&ce 
of  Public  Works  Coordination  and  Ac- 
celeration would  be  authorised  to  allo- 
cate an  amount  not  to  exceed  $2  MIMon 
to  Uie  heads  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  respon- 
.sib'.e  for  the  construction  of  Federal  pub- 
lic work?  projects  and  responsible  for 
the  admim.stration  of  laws  authorizing 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  public 
works  project.s  of  State  and  local  gov- 
enuncnts.  The  specific  amounts  to  be 
allocated  to  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  would  be  determined  by  the  Di- 
rector with  priority  t>elnR  given  to  those 
public  works  projects  which,  first,  can 
be  commenced  within  60  days  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  plan;  second,  will 
meet  essential  public  need;  and,  third, 
contribute  significantly  to  the  reduction 
of  unemployment. 

I  wi.sh  to  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
li.at  this  bill  does  not  Institute  any  new 
Federal  public  works  programs  or  any 
new  Federal  assistance  programs  to 
Slate  and  local  governments  for  public 
works  projects.  The  programs  to  which 
the  Director  would  be  authorised  to  allo- 
cate funds  would  have  to  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Concress  through  prior 
le-;islation  What  the  bill  would  do  ts 
to  provide  tlmt  an  additional  $2  billion 
euuld  be  ased  to  accelerate  such  pro- 
t;iams  .so  as  to  alleviate  unemployment 
and  to  .stem  the  tide  of  recessions. 

Mr  President,  this  type  of  legislation 
IS  sometlimg  we  have  needed  for  a  long 
time.  It  would  permit  the  Federal  Oov- 
eniment — working  with  the  States  and 
the  local  communities — to  get  on  with 
the  job  whenever  the  economy  should 
falter.  A  shelf  of  public  works  programs 
already  planned,  approved  and  ready  to 
po.  could  be  put  into  action  with  a  mini- 
mum of  delay.  Under  this  plan,  within 
a  matter  of  days,  work  could  begin  on 
public  works  programs  which  could  put 
men  to  work  and  give  the  economy  a  lift. 

These  public  works  programs  would 
not  only  provide  gainful  employment  and 
give  a  boost  to  the  economy,  but  they 
would  be  a  meaningful  and  lasting  con- 
tribution to  a  l>ctter  America.  These 
programs  would  not  be  make-work 
schemes.  The  work  which  would  be 
done — I  repeat — would  be  programs 
which  the  Federal  Oovemment,  the 
States,  and  the  local  communities  have 
already  approved.  It  would  include 
work  on  our  roads,  construction  of  hos- 
pitals, urban  renewal  programs,  commu- 
nity facility  programs  including  the  lay* 
ing  of  sewer  lines,  construction  of  water 
pollution  treatment  plants,  streets,  side- 
walks, parks,  and  playgrounds. 

I  know  the  argiunent  will  be  made 
that  we  are  advocating  a  great  expendi- 
ture here.  It  is  true  that  this  does  in- 
volve a  lot  of  money.  But  I  would 
remind  the  critics  of  such  a  program 
that  just  in  money  terms  akme  we  lose 
much  more  than  the  money  provided  in 


this  bill  when  people  are  jobless  and 
without  money  to  keep  the  economy  go- 
ing. Recessions  mean  a  loss  of  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars.  But.  of  course,  the 
overall  consideration,  the  prime  con- 
sideration is  the  people  themselves.  In 
a  country  as  rich  and  as  ix)werful  as 
ours,  it  is  inexcusable  that  there  are 
millions  of  able  bodied  men  and  women 
who  want  to  work  but  cannot  find  gain- 
ful employment.  We  have  a  duty  to 
exert  every  effort  to  see  to  it  that  there 
is  full  employment  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  which  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy and  I  and  Representative  Blat- 
NiK  offer  today  will  be  given  careful 
consideration.  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  President  Kennedy  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  asked  for  standby 
authority  to  accelerate  federally  aided 
capital  improvement  programs  in  times 
of  rising  unemployment.  I  agree  100 
percent  with  the  President  in  the  need 
for  such  authority.  That  is  what  the 
bill  we  introduce  today  seeks  to  do. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and  a 
summary  of  Its  provisions  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  summary  will  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  bill  (S.  2817)  to  establish  an  Of- 
fice of  Public  Works  Coordination  and 
Acceleration;  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  plan  for  acceleration  of  public 
works  when  necesary  to  avoid  serious 
nationwide  unemployment  levels:  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
HuKPHRrv  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCarthy*,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  ss  the  "Public  Works  Co- 
ordination and  Acceleration  Act". 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  there 
have  been  periodic  declines  In  business  ac- 
tivity causing  severe  unemployment  and  re- 
sulting In  persistently  high  unemployment 
levels,  loss  of  production  and  loss  of  pur- 
chasing power,  and  that  repetition  of  these 
periodic  recessions  can  be  avoided,  or  their 
impact  lessened,  by  prompt  remedial  action 
by  the  Federal  Oovernment  as  authorized  In 
this  Act.  The  promotion  of  maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing  power 
Is  the  continuing  policy  and  responslbUlty 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  The  Congress 
also  finds  that  virtually  every  community 
In  the  Nation  has  a  backlog  of  needed  capi- 
tal Improvement  projects,  and  that  a  quick 
and  effective  means  of  Increasing  employ- 
ment and  expenditures  is  by  accelerating  the 
construction  of  such  projects.  Thus,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  a  useful  economic  mefuia  of 
Increasing  employment  and  stabilizing  the 
economy,  public  works  construction  will  also 
meet  longstanding  public  needs.  Improve 
community  services,  and  enhance  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the  Nation. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  machinery  to  keep  the 
President  and  the  Congress  Informed  on  the 
status  of  public  works  construction  and  plan- 
ning and  to  enable  the  President  to  take 
quick  and  effective  action  to  stimulate  the 
economy  by  Inaugurating  a  program  ot 
needed   capital   improvements   when   unem- 


ployment Indicators  reveal  persistently  high 
levels  of  unemployment  or  Indicate  the  be- 
ginning of  a  recessional  pattern  In  the  econ- 
omy. In  the  furtherance  of  this  purpose, 
the  Act  provides  the  President  In  such  pe- 
riods with  standby  authority  ( 1 )  to  Increase 
Immediately  expenditures  for  direct  Federal 
programs  of  capital  Improvements  prevlovisly 
authorized  by  the  Congress,  and  (2)  to  fur- 
nish Incentives  through  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governmental 
bodies  to  accelerate  their  capital  Improve- 
ment programs  through  the  Initiation  of 
projects  which  can  be  begun  promptly  and 
completed  over  a  reasonably  short  period  of 
time.  It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  de- 
pMtrtments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governsients  should  make  neces- 
Eary  advance  plans  lor  capital  Improvement 
projects  In  order  to  enable  them  to  act 
promptly  whenever  the  President  initiates 
the  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Office  of  Public  Works  Coordination  and  Ac- 
celeration (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Ofllce" ) .  The  Office  shall  be  administered 
by  a  Director  of  Public  Works  Coordination 
and  Acceleration  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Director").  There  shall  be  a  Deputy 
Director.  The  Director  and  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector, shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Director  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per  annum,  the 
Deputy  Director  at  the  rate  of  $18,500  per 
anntim. 

Sec.  4.  The  Director  shall  encourage  the 
coordination  of  planning  policies  for  the 
construction  of  public  works  In  the  United 
States,  r>nd  for  this  purpose  shall — 

( 1 )  collect  all  necessary  Information  from 
the  head  of  each  department.  Instrumen- 
tality, and  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  of  State  and  local  governments, 
having  authority  to  construct  public  works. 

(2)  review  such  information  and  deter- 
mine— 

(A)  what  public  works  projects  have  been 
or  are  In  the  process  of  being  planned  for 
construction, 

(B)  what  public  works  projects  are  re- 
quired to  meet  national,  regional,  and  com- 
munity growth  and  economic  development, 

(C)  what  are  the  present  policies  of  the 
various  departments,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities with  respect  to  planning  public 
works,  and 

(D)  the  extent  to  which  the  policies  of 
each  such  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality should  be  coordinated  with  an 
overall  policy  with  respect  to  public  works 
planning  and  construction,  and  methods  for 
such  coordination. 

(3)  report  from  time  to  time  as  he  deems 
necessary  but  not  less  often  than  once  each 
year  to  the  President  and  Congress — 

(A)  all  public  works  which  are  in  the 
process  of  being  constructed,  those  which 
have  been  or  are  being  planned,  and  those 
which  should  be  planned, 

(B)  any  other  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  planning  and  coordination  of  public 
works. 

Skc.  5.  The  Director  shall,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  cooperate  with  all  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  insure  the 
greatest  possible  planning  and  coordination 
of  public  works  projects  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

B»c.  6.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

S»c.  7.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
establish  such  advisory  committees  and  to 
consult  with  such  persons  and  organizations 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Director  shall,  in  carrying  out  thU 
Act,  utUlsse  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the 
services,   facilities,   and  Information   of   all 


departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumentalities 
of  government  as  well  as  private  agencies  In 
order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  ex- 
pense, and  all  the  departments,  agencies, 
and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment shall  provide  the  Director  with  such 
services,  facilities,  and  information  as  he 
may  determine  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  this  Act  on  a  nonreimbursable 
basis. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  and  to  keep  current  at 
all  times  a  public  works  plan  which  shall 
have  as  its  basic  purpose  the  acceleration  of 
the  construction  of  public  works  necessary 
to  increase  employment  and  to  stabilize  the 
economy  when  required  to  offset  declines  In 
economic  p.ctlvity. 

(b)  The  public  works  plan  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)   of  this  section — 

( 1 )  shall  provide  for  the  acceleration  of 
tho,se  Federal  public  works  projects  which 
have  been  authorized  by  Congress  through 
the  allocation  of  funds  under  this  Act. 

(2)  shall  provide  for  the  acceleration  of 
those  public  worlu  projects  of  States  and 
local  governments  for  which  Federal  financial 
assistance  is  authorized  under  other  provi- 
sions of  law  through  the  aUocatlon  of  funds 
under  this  Act. 

(3)  shall  give  priority  to  those  public 
works  projects  which  can — 

(A)  be  commenced  within  60  days  of  the 
date  the  plan  takes  effect; 

(B)  meet  essential   public  need; 

(C)  contribute  significantly  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  unemployment. 

(c)  All  grants-in-aid  made  from  alloca- 
tions made  by  the  Director  under  this  Act 
shall  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  administering  the  law  au- 
thorizing such  grants  In  accordance  with  all 
of  the  provisions  of  such  law,  except  ( 1 )  pro- 
visions requiring  allocation  of  ftinds  among 
the  States,  and  (2)  limitations  upon  the 
total  amount  of  such  grants  for  any  period. 

(d)  Not  more  than  12 Vi  per  centum  of  all 
amounts  allocated  by  the  Director  under  this 
Act  shall  be  made  available  to  projects  with- 
in any  one  State. 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  plan  which  the  Director  Is 
required  to  establish  under  section  8  of  this 
Act  shall  go  Into  effect,  and  the  Director  shall 
have  authority  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
such  plan,  only  during  those  periods  when 
the  President  shall  declare  the  plan  to  be 
In  effect  except  that  no  such  declaration 
shall  be  made  unless: 

(1)  Data  complied  and  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shows  (A)  that  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate,  adjusted  for  sea- 
sonal variations,  has  risen  in  three  of  the 
four  most  recent  consecutive  months  for 
which  data  Is  available,  and  (B)  that  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate,  adjusted  for  sea- 
sonal variations,  has  risen  by  not  less  than 
0.5  per  centum  during  such  period,  or 

(2)  Data  compUed  and  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shows  that  the  national 
unemplo3rment  rate,  adjusted  for  seasonal 
variations,  has  exceeded  5  per  centiun  during 
four  of  the  six  most  recent  consecutive 
months  for  which  such  data  Is  available. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  declares  the 
plan  authorized  by  section  8  of  this  Act  to 
be  In  effect,  such  plan  shall  remain  In  effect 
until  terminated  by  the  President,  or  untU 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  fuU  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  such  period  begins, 
whichever  first  occurs. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  During  any  period  when  the 
President  has  declared  the  public  works  plan 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of 
this  Act  to  be  In  effect,  the  Director  is  au- 
thorized to  allocate — 

( 1 )  to  the  heads  of  the  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government  responsible  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Federal  public  works  projects,  such 
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Its  M  ta«  detarmlBM  n— — ary  for  the 

BteraUon    of    Um    constmcUon    of    such 
project*,  and 

(2)  to  the  heads  of  the  departments, 
a^encl^.  and  Instrumentalities  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral OoTernment  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  laws  authorizing  Federal  flnan- 
ctal  assistance  to  public  works  projects  of 
States  and  local  governments,  such  amounts 
as  he  determines  necessary  for  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  construction  of  such  projects 
through  such  Federal  financial  assistance. 

(bi  The  total  of  all  allocatlors  made  by 
the  Director  under  paragraph  (1 )  of  subsec- 
tion (A)  of  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$600,000,000,  and  the  total  of  all  alloratlona 
made  under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  lai 
of  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1  500  000,000 

{O  Any  allocation  made  under  this  foc- 
tlon  may  be  obligated  immediately  by  the 
head  of  the  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality to  whom  It  Is  made  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  available  for  obligation  until  the 
termination  of  the  period  during  which  the 
plan  Is  In  effect. 

(di  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  liquidate  obligations  Incurred  under  au- 
thority of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  and 
to  otherwise  carry  out  this  Act. 

Sic.  U  No  part  of  any  allocation  made  by 
the  Director  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
10  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
State  or  local  government  for  any  public 
works  project  unless  such  project  results  In 
a  net  Increase  In  the  current  annual  level  of 
expenditures  of  such  government  for  capital 
Improvement  projects.  The  head  of  eacb 
department,  agency,  and  Instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Government  administering  any 
program  for  financial  assistance  which  re- 
ceives an  allocation  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  10  of  this  Act  shall  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  review 
of  expendU\ires  for  capital  Improvement 
projects  of  applicants  for  assistance  from 
such  allocation  as  may  be  necessary  to  Ciury 
out  this  section. 

Sic  12  Section  202  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section' 

"(2 1  During  any  period  when  the  Presi- 
dent has  declared  the  public  works  plan 
authorized  by  section  8  of  the  Pvibllc  Works 
Coordination  and  Acceleration  Act  to  be  In 
effect,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
make  a  grant-in-aid  from  any  allocation 
made  for  such  purpose  under  such  Coordi- 
nation and  Acceleration  Act  to  any  public 
entity  described  In  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  of  not  to  exceed 
30  percent  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any 
project  for  public  works  or  facilities.  If  such 
project  would  be  eligible  (without  regard  to 
the  restrictions  and  limitations  of  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (ci  and  the  proviso  of  sub- 
sectl<in  <d)  of  this  section)  for  financial 
assistance  under  subsection  (S)  of  thl.s  sec- 
tion." 

Sic.  13  Section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sutwectlon: 

"(gl  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  no  advance  made  vmder 
this  section  for  the  planning  of  any  public 
works  project  shall  be  required  to  be  repaid 
If— 

"(1)  construction  of  such  project  Is  beg\in 
within  two  years  of  the  date  of  completion 
of  the  plan  as  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, or 

"(2>  construction  of  such  project  Is  begun 
Idurlng  a  period  when  the  President  has 
declared  the  public  works  plan  authorized  by 
section  8  of  the  Public  Works  Coordina- 
tion and  Acceleration  Act  to  be  In  effect)  a.^; 
a  result  of  a  grant-in-aid  made  from  an  al- 
location made  under  such  Coordination  and 
Acceleration  Act." 


The  stimmary  pre8cnt€d  by  Mr. 
HuMPHRirY  is  as  follows: 

Summast:  Public  Wosks  Coosoixatton  and 

accklxkation   act 
I    cstabushes  ah   "omcx  or  puslic   wosks 

COOaOINATlON    and   ACCZLnLATION** 

A.  This  creates  the  necessary  machinery 
for: 

1  Keeping  the  President  and  the  Congress 
advised  on  the  status  of  public  works  con- 
struction, planning,  and  those  public  works 
needed  to  meet  our  national,  regional,  and 
community  growth  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

2  Encouraging  and  suggesting  meth(xls  by 
which  the  public  works  planning  policies 
of  the  various  Instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernmetit,  and  the  Instrumentalities 
of  State  and  Ux-al  governments  can  be  coor- 
dinated to  Insxire  maximum  effectiveness  and 
efflcieni'y   in   public   works   construction. 

3  Keeping  In  readiness  a  public  works 
acceleration  plan  should  a  public  works  ac- 
celeration period  be  pnx-lalmed  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

4  An  independent  ofHce,  resp<inslble  to  the 
President,  whose  function  would  be  t«i  al- 
locate the  funds  provided  for  under  this 
act  to  the  respective  departments,  agencies, 
and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  use  In  accelerating  programs 
under  their  Jurisdiction  when  the  accelera- 
tion  plan   Is   In  effect. 

ir       LAPITAI.       I.MPROVFMENT      ACCtl-ERATTON 
PERIODS 

A  Gives  the  President  authority  to  declare 
the  public  works  acceleration  plan  in  effect 
after  the  following  criteria  have  been  met 

1  The  unemployment  rate  has  risen  In 
3  of  the  4  most  recent  c^n-secutlve  niotiihs 
and  increased  by  0  5  percent  in  that  perh^l 

2  The  unemployment  rate  h.is  exce«ded  5 
percent  during  4  of  the  6  most  recent  con- 
secutive monllis  fur  which  such  data  is  iUiill- 
able 

B.  The  plan  shall  remain  In  effect  until 
terniilnated  by  the  President,  or  Is  auioniati- 
Ciilly  terminated  after  IJ  months. 

i:l    PRf>CR^MS  AI'TKORIZED  DfRING  ACfEl  IR  *  n<  ■  N 

ptaioas 

A  Increased  expenditures  f"r  lnlti;iUnn 
and  acceleration  of  projects  under  direct 
Federal  programs  ($500  million)  authorized 
t(p  be  d.sfrlbu'ed  by  the  Director  among  the 
dep.irtnien'.s  and  agcr.cies  admiiastertng  such 
existing  prigr^ms  In  accordance  with  the 
acceleration  plan  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

B.  Increased  expenditures  for  initiation 
and  acceleration  of  programs  under  exist- 
ing Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 

C  Authorizes  grants-in-aid  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  construction  during  a 
c  tpltal  Improvement  acceleration  program 
for  any  project  eligible  for  flnan<  lal  a.sslst - 
ancc  under  subsection  (A)  Sec.  202  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1955  (community 
facilities  program).  The  population  re- 
strictions on  the  communities  eligible  under 
this  program  are  removed 

D.  91  5  billion  Is  authorUed  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Director  among  the  dej^art- 
ments  and  agencies  administering  programs 
under  B  and  C  (above)  In  accordance  with 
the  acceleration  plan 

E   Limitations  and  restrictions: 

1  Grants  are  not  subject  U^  any  limitation 
In  existing  programs  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
portionment of   funds  among  the  States 

2  All  grants-in-aid  made  from  alloratlons 
by  the  Director  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  authoriz- 
ing such  grants  (excepting  apfxjrtlonment  of 
funds  among  the  States) 

3  Not  more  than  12 '2  percent  of  grant 
funds  may  go  to  one  State 

4.  Priority  should  be  given  to  public  works 
projects  which  (1)  can  be  commenced  with- 
in 60  days,   (2)    meet  eseentlal  public  need. 


and    (3)    contribute  significantly  to  the   re- 
duction of  unemployment. 

5.  Administering  agencies  must  assure  that 
funds  provided  to  assist  BUte  and  local  gov- 
ernmental b^)dles  are  provided  only  for 
projects  and  programs  which  Increase  net 
annual  capital  improvement  expenditures. 

IV     StUSCI   OK  FUND« 

A  The  administering  agencies  are  au- 
thorized to  ohll«ate  the  moneys  allocated  Ui 
them  by  the  Director  Appropriations  are 
aut  honied 

V     ADVANCr-S    FOR    PIBIIC    WORKS    nLAMNINC 

A  Planning  advances  shall  not  be  required 
to  be  repaid  if  construction  of  the  project  la 
begxin  within  2  years  of  the  date  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  plan  as  determined  by  the 
ttdnunlstrator. 

B  Planning  iidvai.i.es  bhall  not  be  required 
to  be  repaid  If  Construction  of  such  project 
Is  begun  during  a  perlixl  when  the  President 
has  declared  the  caplU\l  Improvement  accel- 
eration program  to  be  In  effect. 


PURCHASE   OF   UNITED    NATIONS 
BONDS 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Humphrey]  and  myself,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  au- 
ihorue  Llie  people  of  the  United  States  to 
purchase  from  the  Treasury  special  peace 
bonds  to  help  finance  the  purchase  of 
United  Nations  bonds  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  lie  on  the  desk 
until  the  end  of  business  on  February 
20,  in  order  that  other  Senators  who 
may  desire  to  join  in  the  cosponsorsliip 
of  tlie  bill  may  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  may  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objection. 
will  remain  on  the  desk  as  requested,  and 
it  w  ill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S  2818)  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  by  au- 
thon7ing  the  purchase  of  United  Na- 
tions bonds  and  the  appropriation  of 
funds  therefor,  and  to  afTord  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  purchase  of 
such  bonds,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cuuuc 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  HuMPHxrY),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  cnactrd  by  the  Senate  oiuf  House  of 
Representatires  of  the  United  Statex  of 
AmcTica  m  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  hereby  authorlz,ed  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President,  without  fisc&l-ycar  limita- 
tion, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated.  9100,000,000  for  the 
purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds.  Amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  used  for  such  purchases 
at  any  time  th.it  the  President  determines 
It  necessary  This  determination  shall  not 
be  contingent  upon  the  sale  of  peace  bonds 
nor  any  proceeds   to  t>e  derived  therefrom. 

Sec.  2  Amounts  received  from  the  annual 
repayment  of  principal  and  payment  of  In- 
terest dtie  on  United  Nations  bonds  shall 
be  deposited  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  In  a  special  fund  which  shall  be  avail- 
able for  redemption  of  peaee  bonds. 
Amounts   not   needed   for  such  redemptions 
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shall    be    deposited    Into    mlacelianeous   re- 
ceipts. 

Sxc.  3.  The  United  Nations  PartlclpaUon 
Act  of  1945  Is  amended  by  adding  at  thm 
end  thereof  the  follswlng: 

"UNITED    NATTONS    PKACI    BONDS 

"Sec  9.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
an  opportunily  for  the  public  to  provide 
support  for  the  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
Uiorlzed  and  directed  to  issue  special  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States,  designated  as 
peace  bonds'.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  law  applicable  to  United  States 
savings  bonds  except  that  peace  bonds  shall 
mature  not  more  than  twenty-five  years 
from  the  date  as  of  which  Issued,  and  shall 
be  Issued  on  a  discount  basis  such  as  to 
afford  an  Investment  yield  not  In  excess  of 
2  per  centum  per  annum,  compounded  semi- 
annually when  held  to  maturity. 

"(b)  Peace  bonds  shall  have  a  face  value 
of  $25,  $50,  $100,  $600  and  $1,000  when  held 
to  maturity,  and  may  be  Issued  In  such  other 
denominations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  from  time  to  time  determine.  No 
person  or  business  entity  nuiy  purchase  or 
hold  peace  bonds  with  a  face  value  In  ex- 
cess of  $10,000. 

"(c)  Amounts  realized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  from  the  sale  of  peace  bonds 
shall  be  deposited  In  a  special  fund  in  the 
Treasury,  and  shall  be  available  for  use  In 
the  purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  prac- 
tically identical  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Repre- 
sentative KowALSKi,  of  Connecticut. 
The  bill  would  authorize  the  Treasury  to 
issue  for  sale  to  the  genersd  public  "peace 
bonds"  in  denominations  of  $25,  $50, 
$100,  $600.  and  $1,000,  bearing  2  percent 
interest  compounded  semiannually,  to 
underwrite  a  part  or  all  of  the  $100  mil- 
lion U.N.  bond  Issue  for  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  asking  Congress  au- 
thority to  purchase.  Purchases  would 
be  limited  to  $10,000  per  individual  or 
business  entity. 

I  am  going  to  do  my  best,  as  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  do 
his  best,  to  obtain  administration  back- 
ing for  this  peace  bond  issue. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  This  whole  subject  of 
the  use  of  i>eace  bonds  is  interesting  to 
me,  because  for  the  last  several  years  I 
have  been  urging  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  sell  $25  billion  worth  as  a  way  to 
deal  with  the  long-term  debt  of  the 
United  States. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  his  colleague  for 
utilizing  this  type  of  bond  approach  to 
the  problem.  I  am  unhappy  about  the 
fact  that  the  bonds  would  be  used  for  a 
very  desirable  but  rather  limited  pur- 
pose, because  what  we  are  doing  now  is  a 
terrific  description  of  what  could  greatly 
excite  and  get  a  lot  of  support  from  the 
American  people. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator.  For  a 
long  time  Senator  Williams  and  I  and 
the  Treasury  Department  have  had  a  go- 
round  on  the  question  of  calling  our 
savings  bonds  peace  bonds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  happy 
to  be  associated  with  the  Senator  from 


PezmsTlvania  on  this  proposal.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  have  couriderable  public 
support.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  frwn 
Pennsylvania  and  other  Senators  have 
had  letters,  as  I  have,  from  constituents 
indicating  a  desire  lor  such  a  proposal  as 
the  issuance  of  peace  bonds  in  aiding  the 
financial  stability  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  will  do  what  I  can  to  get  administra- 
tion support,  and  I  hope  we  can  get  ac- 
tion on  the  proposal. 


EXTENSION  OP  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  ACT  TO  COVER  NONPROFIT 
SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  nonprofit  summer 
camps  for  children.  It  would  take  up 
the  vacation  period  slack  in  the  program 
as  far  as  many  thousands  of  children 
are  concerned.  Just  the  day  before  yes- 
terday Senator  Humphrey  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  praising  the 
school  lunch  program,  which  has  indeed 
been  an  excellent  one,  and  noting  that 
there  may  be  some  proposals  soon  to  ex- 
pand it.  The  bill  now  being  introduced 
would  expand  it  so  that  many  of  the 
same  children  who  benefit  from  it  dur- 
ing the  school  year  would  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  during  the  summer  months 
while  they  attend  nonprofit  summer 
camps. 

This  gap  in  the  present  program  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  the  Com- 
munity Council  of  Greater  New  York, 
which  points  out  that  camps  operated 
by  New  York  City  agencies  alone  pro- 
vide for  vacations  for  more  than  100,000 
children,  the  majority  of  whom  come 
from  families  in  the  low  income  groups. 
The  bill  would,  of  course,  apply  through- 
out the  Nation,  wherever  the  school 
lunch  program  is  being  used. 

Certain  surplus  foods  are  now  avail- 
able to  nonprofit  camps,  but  the  range 
of  such  foods  is  much  narrower  than 
that  available  under  the  school  lunch 
program  and  depends  upon  the  size  of 
the  surplus.  In  some  recent  years,  for 
example,  distribution  of  dairy  products, 
butter  and  cheese  had  to  be  restricted  to 
schools.  The  bill  would  correct  this  dis- 
crepancy and  would  also  make  available 
foods,  such  as  frozen  meats  and  poultry 
and  canned  fruit  and  vegetables,  which 
are  purchased  with  funds  appropriated 
for  the  national  school  limch  program 
and  cannot  be  made  available  from  any 
other  outlet. 

I  urge  that  the  bill  be  given  prompt 
consideration  so  that  the  nonprofit  sum- 
mer camps  may  have  the  benefit  of  these 
foods  during  the  coming  summer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S,  2821)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  in  order  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  such  act  to 
nonprofit  summer  camps  for  children, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 


aod  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxoord, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
seventh  sentence  of  section  4  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Ltmch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1753)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  the  term  'school'  means  any 
public  or  nonprofit  private  school  of  high 
school  grade  or  under  and  any  nonprofit 
summer  camp  for  children;  and,  with  respect 
to  Puerto  Rico,  such  term  shall  also  Include 
nonprofit  child-care  centers  certified  as  such 
by  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico." 


CROPLAND  RETIREMENT   ACT   OF 
1962 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  cropland  retirement  program.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  held  at  the 
desk  imtil  the  close  of  business  on  next 
Wednesday  for  any  additional  cospon- 
sors  who  wish  to  add  their  names  to  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  bill  (S.  2822)  to  establish  a  crop- 
land retirement  program,  introduced  by 
Mr.  HicKENLOoPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bennett)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  CtHnmittee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th&t  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cropland  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1962". 

Declaration  of  policy 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  pro- 
duction of  excessive  supplies  of  wheat  and 
other  grains  depresses  prices  and  the  In- 
come of  farm  famUles,  constitutes  lmprc9>er 
land  use,  and  Is  wasteful  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  and  the  pxirpose  of 
this  Cropland  Retlremoit  Act  of  1962  to 
bring  the  supplies  of  wheat  and  other  grains 
into  line  with  current  demand  so  thct  (a) 
farm  prices  and  per  family  farm  income  can 
be  Increased:  (b)  the  surplus  of  these  com- 
modities can  be  reduced;  and  (c)  the  pub- 
lic cost  of  farm  programs  can  be  decreased. 
To  effectuate  the  policy  of  Congress  and  the 
piiri>oee  of  this  Act,  programs  are  herein 
established  to  assist  fanners  to  divert  a  por- 
tion of  their  cropland  from  the  production 
of  excessive  supplies  of  wheat  and  other 
grains,  and  to  carry  out  a  voluntary  program 
of  soil,  forest  and  wildlife  conservation. 

TrrLE    I LAND    KZTISZlCKirT    AND    SOII. 

CONSniVATION 

Annual   determination — voluntary   land    re- 
tirement— eligibility    for    price    support — 
rental  payments  in  cash  or  kind 
Sec.    101.  Beginning    with   the    1963    crop 
year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  la  author- 
ized and  directed  to  establish  and  carry  out 
a  cropland  retirement  program.     In  formu- 
lating and  administering  such  program — 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  later  than 
February  1  of  each  year  malce  and  announce 
an  annual  determination  of — 

(1)  the  total  estimated  cropland  available 
for  the  production  of  crops  in  the  United 
States  in  that  year; 
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{2)  Um  total  acre*^  of  wheat,  corn.  oaU. 
rye.  barley,  grain  sorghum,  soybeans,  and 
flaxaeed  necessary  to  bring  the  total  esti- 
mated annual  production  plus  the  antic- 
ipated release  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  into  balance  with  the 
estimated  annual  disappearance  of  such 
commodities:  and 

(3)  the  total  acreage  of  farm  cropland 
necessary  to  be  retired  and  devoted  to  soil- 
conserving  uses  In  order  to  achieve  this 
balance. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Ls  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  periods  of  three  or  more 
years  with  producers  determined  by  him  to 
have  control  for  the  contract  period  of  the 
farms  coTered  by  the  contracts  if  such  pro- 
ducers agree  to  retire  and  devote  to  soll- 
conservlng  uses  any  or  all  farm  cropland 
The  Secretary  shall  determine  and  announce 
the  period  within  which  such  contracts  will 
be  entered  Into.  ThU  period  shall  be  cf 
sufficient  duration  to  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  maximum  producer  participation 
The  Secretary  shall  encourage  the  retire- 
ment and  conservation  of  whole  farms  and 
shall  provide  full  opportunity  for  producers 
of  ail  commodities  to  voluntarily  participate 
In  the  cropland  retirement  program  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  shall  place  a  maxi- 
mum limitation  on  the  percentage  of  total 
cropland  which  may  be  retired  and  devoted 
to  soll-conaervlng  uses  in  any  State  or 
county  If  he  flnds  that  such  action  U  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  cropland  retirement  pro- 
gram from  having  an  unduly  disruptive  ef- 
fect on  the  economies  of  counties  and  local 
communities. 

(c)  Each  year  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
period  within  which  contracts  may  be  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  subsection  ib)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
whether  the  acreage  of  cropland  retired  and 
devoted  to  soil-conserving  uses  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  is  sufficient  to 
obtain  the  balance  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  (2)    of  this  section. 

In  any  year  that  the  Secretary  finds  that 
sufficient  cropland  has  not  been  retired  and 
conserved  under- subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  obtain  the  balance  specified  in  sub- 
section   (a)(2)    of    this    section,    he    shall — 

(1)  Determine  and  announce  the  percent- 
age of  the  total  cropland  In  the  United  States 
necessary  to  be  retired  and  devoted  to  soil- 
conserving  uses  to  obtain  such  balance; 

(2)  Be  authorised  to  enter  into  annual 
cropland  retirement  contracts  with  producers 
determined  by  him  to  have  control  for  the 
contract  period  of  the  farms  covered  by  the 
contract  If  such  producers  agree  to  retire  and 
devote  to  soil-conserving  uses  that  percent- 
age of  their  cropland  required  to  be  retired 
and  devoted  to  soil-conserving  uses  in  order 
for  such  producers  to  be  eligible  fur  price 
support  on  wheat,  com.  oats,  rye.  barley, 
grain  sorghum,  soybeans,  and  fiaxseed 

1 3 )  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  make  available  through  loans  and 
purchase  agreements,  price  support  on  wheat, 
corn.  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain  sorghum,  soy- 
beans, and  fiaxseed  to  only  those  producers 
who  comply  with  the  cropland  retirement 
program  and  retire  and  devote  to  8f)ll-con- 
serving  uses  at  least  that  percentage  of  their 
farm  cropland  determined  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  subsection  (o  (1|  of  this  section. 
Any  cropland  retired  pursuant  to  subtitle  B 
of  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  as  amended  (70  Stat 
188:  7  use.  1801  and  the  following),  or 
pursuant  to  8ut>sectlon  (b)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  retired  and  devoted  to 
soil-conserving  uses  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing eligibility  for  price  support  on 
wheat,  corn.  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain  sorghum, 
soybeans,  and  flaxseed.  Any  cropland  retired 
and  deToted  to  soll-conaervlng  uses  under  the 
cropland  retirement  program  established  pur- 
suant to  this  title  shall  be  deemed  In  subse- 
quent years  to  have  been  planted  cropland 
fur  the  purpose  of  establishing  cropland  his- 


tory and  to  be  cropland  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  eligibility  for  price  support  on 
wheat,  corn.  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain  sorghum, 
soybeans,  and   flaxseed. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual 
rental  payment  either  In  cash  or  In  kind  to 
producers  who  ( 1 )  retire  and  devote  crop- 
land to  soil-conserving  uses  with  proper  man- 
agement pursuant  to  subsections  ib)  and 
(C)  of  this  section,  and  (3)  otherwise  com- 
ply with  the  cropland  retirement  prtHjram 
as  set  furth  In  this  title 

The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  r^ie  of 
rental  payments  that  will  provide  priKlucers 
with  a  fair  and  reasonable  annual  return  on 
the  land  retired  and  devoted  to  stJil-conserv- 
Ing  uses  after  taking  Into  consideration  il) 
the  incentive  necessary  to  achieve  voluntary 
participation  in  the  proi-ram,  (2i  the  loss  of 
Ciop  production  on  the  retired  acres,  (3i  any 
savings  In  cost  which  result  from  not  plant- 
ing crops.  (4  I  the  estim.iied  profit  nmr^cin  of 
crop  production  on  the  designated  acres, 
(5)  continuing  farm  overhead  espenses,  (6) 
the  cost  of  establishing  a  conservation  prac- 
tice on  the  retired  acres.  (  1 1  the  value  of 
the  land  for  production  of  commodities  cus- 
tomarily grown  on  such  kind  of  land  in  the 
county  or  area.  iB)  the  prevailing  rsites  for 
cash  rentals  for  similar  land  in  the  county 
or  area.  (9i  droui^ht.  flood,  or  other  abnor- 
mal condltlon.s,  and  ilOi  other  relevant  fac- 
tors The  rate  on  lands  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  preceding  para>;raph  shall 
be  adjusted  on  a  State,  county,  and  indi- 
vidual farm  basis  in  such  a  manner  i\a  the 
Socretary  dett*rniines  will  f.iciUtate  t!ie  prac- 
tical administration  of  the  program  The 
lands  to  be  covered  by  contracts  under  sub- 
section ib(  of  this  section  for  three  or  more 
years  shall  be  determined  by  a  competitive 
bid  prt>cedu!e  in  which  a  producer  wishing 
U)  obtain  a  contract  shall  specify  the  per- 
centage of  the  rental  rate  applicable  to  his 
farm  the  producer  is  willing  to  accept 

The  rates  .ipphcable  to  land  placed  under 
contracts  on  an  annual  basis  under  sub- 
section ic)  of  this  section  shall  be  based  on 
the  average  of  the  rates  accepted  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  retirement  and  conserving 
of  comparable  land  for  three  or  more  years 
under  subsection  ib)  of  this  section  under 
the  bid  procedure  as  specified  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph 

0:i  annual  contracts  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  such  additional  incentive  as  he 
deems  ne.-essary  to  encourage  producers  to 
retire  and  to  devote  to  soil-conserving  uses 
for  more  than  1  ye.ir.  the  Identical  cropland 
which  was  originally  retired  and  devoted  to 
soil-conserving  uses  in  the  previous  year  or 
years  as  a  requirement  for  eligibility  for 
price  supports 

le)  The  Secretary  shall  compensate  pro- 
ducers for  participating  In  the  cropland 
retirement  program — 

I  1 )  Through  the  Issuance  of  negotiable 
certificates  which  the  Onmmodlty  Credit 
Corporation  shall  redeem  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  In 
cush  up<jn  pre.sentation  by  the  producer  i>r 
by  any  holder  in  due  course:  or 

(2t  If  option  Is  exercised  by  the  producer 
30  days  before  compensation  is  tendered, 
through  the  Issuance  of  negotiable  certifi- 
cates which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  redeem  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in  wheat, 
corn.  t>ats.  rye,  barley,  or  gr;Un  sorghum  upon 
presentation  by  the  producer  or  by  any 
holder  in  due  course  The  Secretary  shall 
limit  the  dlstrlbutl(jn  of  the  certificates  re- 
deemable In  kind  If  he  finds  the  Is-suance  of 
such  certificates  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye.  barley,  or  grain 
sorghum  market  prices  or  upon  livestock 
marketing  or  livestock  market  prices,  and  in 
no  case  shall  a  certificate  be  redeemable  at 
less  than  115  per  centum  of  the  current 
support  price  for  any  such  commodity. 

In  order  to  assist  producers  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  soil-conserving  uses  on  cropland 


retired  under  the  cropland  retirement  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  shall  coordinate  such 
program  with  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  established  pursuant  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended  (49  Stat  163,  18  U  S.C.  690  and  the 
following) 

Terms  nnd  conditions  of  contracts  with 
producers 

8bc  102  I  a)  Under  any  cropland  retire- 
ment contract  the  producer  shall  agree  - 

I  1 )  to  establish  and  maintain  with  proi^er 
niati  igement  for  the  contract  period  pro- 
tective vegetative  cover  (including  but  not 
limited  to  grass  and  trees),  water  storage 
facilities  or  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or 
forest-conserving  uses  on  an  acreage  of  land 
which  is  specifically  designated  at  the  time 
the  c  )ntract  is  entered  into  and  which  has 
been  regularly  used  In  the  production  of 
crops  (including  crops  such  as  tame  hay, 
alfiilfa.  and  clovers,  which  do  not  require 
annual   tillage) . 

i2i  to  allow  to  remain  fallow  and  Idle, 
throughout  the  c<.>ntract  period,  an  acreage 
of  the  remaining  land  on  the  farm  which 
is  not  less  than  the  acreage  normally  al- 
lowed to  remain  fallow  and  Idle  on  such 
remaining  acreage: 

3)  not  to  harvest  any  crop  from  the  acre- 
age established  in  protective  vegetative  cover, 
eKcepting  timber  (In  accordance  with  sound 
f  rt'stry  management )  and  wildlife  or  other 
natural  products  of  such  acreage  which  do 
n  )t  Increase  supplies  of  feed  f<»'  domestic 
animals. 

'4)  not  to  graze  any  acreage  established 
In  protective  vegetative  cover. 

(5i  not  to  adopt  any  practice,  or  divert 
lands  on  the  farm  from  conservation,  w  xxls. 
grazing  or  other  noncropland  use.  to  any 
use  specified  by  the  Secretary  In  the  contract 
as  a  practice  or  use  which  would  tend  to 
defeat  the  purposes  of  the  contract: 

iti)  to  abide  by  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  planting 
of  crops  during  the  contract  period  for  later 
harvest  or  use.   and 

i7i  U)  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
.'-^cretary  determines  are  desirable  and  in- 
cludes in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  to  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  of  the  cropland 
retirement  program.  Including  provisions  re- 
lating to  control  of  noxious  and  other  ob- 
jectionable weeds. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
the  contract  (including  the  prohibition  of 
grazing  on  retired  acreage)  at  any  stage 
during  the  time  such  producer  has  control 
of  the  farm  and  that  such  violation  Is  of 
such  a  substantial  nature  as  to  warrant 
termination  of  the  contract,  the  producer 
shall  forfeit  all  rights  to  payments  or  grants 
under  the  contract,  and  to  refund  to  the 
United  States  all  payments  and  grants  re- 
ceived by  him  thereunder,  and  forfeit  ellgl- 
blUtv  for  price  suport  on  wheat,  corn.  oats, 
rye,  barley,  grain  sorghum,  soybeans,  and 
flaxseed  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary 
determines  that  there  has  been  a  violation 
of  the  contract  but  that  such  violation  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  warrant  termi- 
nation of  the  contract,  to  accept  such  pay- 
ment adjustments,  forfeit  such  beneflts.  and 
make  such  refunds  to  the  United  States  of 
payments  and  beneflts  received  by  him.  under 
the  contract,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
to  be  appropriate 

hec  103  The  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended 
(70  SUt  188:  7  use  1801  and  the  follow- 
ing) .  Is  amended  as  follows: 

Administrative  and  fudicied  remedy 
<  I )  The  first  sentence  of  section  107(d)  of 
such  Act  (7  use.  1831(d))  ta  amended  by 
adding  after  the  words  "paragraph  (6)  ctf 
subsection  (a)"  the  phrase  "or  under  sec- 
tion 102(b)  of  the  Cropland  Retirement  Act 
of  1962" 


Egect  on  other  prognnu 

(3)  Section  112  of  such  Act  (7  VS.C.  1886) 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "under 
this  subtitle"  each  time  It  appears  therein 
the  phrase  "or  under  title  I  at  the  Cropland 
Retirement  Act  of  Wea". 

Geographic  ajyplicahtUty 

(3)  Section  113  of  such  Act  (7  UB.O.  1887) 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "mb- 
Utle  B  '  the  phrase  "and  UUe  I  of  the  Crop- 
land Retirement  Act  of  1903". 

Reopportionment  prohibited 

(4)  Section  115  of  such  Act  (7  U^.C.  1808) 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "con- 
servation reserve  programs"  the  phrase  "or 
the  cropland  retirement  program  established 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Cropland  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1962". 

Utilization  a]  local  and  State  committees 

(6)  Section  117  of  such  Act  (7  U.8.C.  1806) 
la  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "this 
title"  the  phrase  "or  title  I  of  the  Cropland 
Retirement  Act  of  1982". 

Utilization  o/  other  agencies 

(9)  SecUon  118  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1808) 
Is  ameiuled  by  adding  after  the  words  "this 
title"  the  phrase  "or  title  I  of  the  Cropland 
Retirement  Act  of  1983". 

Vtilization  of  land  use  capability  data 

(7)  SecUon  119  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1807) 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "this 
title"  the  phrase  "or  title  I  of  the  Cropland 
Retirement  Act  of  1962". 

Finaiity  of  determinations 

(8)  Section  121  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.e.  1809) 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "this 
title  ■  the  phrase  "or  under  title  I  of  the 
Cropland  Retirement  Act  of  1962". 

Protection  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers 

(9)  Section  122  of  such  Act  (7  US.C.  1810) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "this 
title"  the  phrase  "Or  under  title  I  of  the 
Cropland  Retirement  Act  of  1962". 

Penalty  for  grazing  or  harvesting 

(10)  Section  123  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1811)  Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words 
"section  103  or  107"  the  phrase  "or  under 
title  I  of  the  Cropland  Retirement  Act  of 
1982". 

Pooling  of  cropland  retirement  land 

(11)  SecUon  126  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1814)  Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words 
"conservation  reserve  program"  the  phrase 
"or  In  the  cropland  retirement  program  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  UUe  I  of  the  Crop- 
land Retirement  Act  of  1962". 

Incorrect  information  furnished  by  ttie  Gov- 
ernment—  marriage  of  producers 

(12)  Section  128  of  such  Act  (7  UJ3.C. 
1818)  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words 
"conservation  reserve  program"  the  phrase 
"or  the  cropland  retirement  program  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Cropland  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1962". 

Authorized  period  of  contract  and  expendi- 
t  ure — appropriations 

Skc.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  auttxirlzed 
to  formulate  and  announce  programs  under 
this  title  and  to  enter  Into  contracts  there- 
under with  producers  during  the  four-year 
period  1963-1966  to  be  carried  out  during  the 
period  ending  not  later  than  December  31, 
1973.  except  that  contracts  for  establishment 
of  tree  cover  may  continue  until  December 
31,  1978. 

(b)  The  period  covered  by  any  contract 
shall  not  exceed  ten  years  except  that  con- 
tracts for  the  estatliahment  ot  tree  coTsr 
may  extend  for  fifteen  years. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorlaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  UUe,  Includ- 
ing such  amounts  as   may  be  required  to 


retmtrarM  the  Oommodlty  Ck«dlt  Ckirpara- 
tton  for  it*  aetual  oosts  Incurred  under  the 
paynent-ln-kind    program    OBtabllahed    by 

this  tiUe. 

Termination  and  modijteatlon  of  contracts 

Bmc  106.  Tbe  Secretary  may  terminate  any 
contract  with  a  producer  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  tbe  producer  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  termination  would  be  in 
tbe  public  interest.  Tbe  Secretary  may  agree 
to  such  modlflcation  of  contracts  preTloualy 
entered  Into  as  he  may  determine  to  be  de- 
■irablfl  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  to  facilitate  the  practical  administration 
of  tbe  cropland  retirement  program. 

Regulations 

Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulaUons  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  UUe. 

TTTU   n EEPXAI.   OT    STSEAflg   AIXOTMEIfTa    AMD 

MABKmWO    QUOTAS    OK    WHXAT PBICZ    SUP- 

FOKIB    OM    WHKAT,    COKN,    OATS,    BTX.   BAXI.rr, 
AMD  SKAIM  ■OBOHXTM 

Repeal  of  acreage  allotments  and  marlteting 
quotas  on   wheat 

S«c.  201.  The  Agricultural  Adjtistment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended  (52  Stat.  31;  7  UJS.C. 
1281  and  the  following) ,  1b  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  section  after  section 
338: 

"Sbc.  339.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  acreage  allotments  and  market- 
ing quotas  shall  not  be  established  fCH-  the 
1963  and  subsequent  crops  of  wheat." 

Price  support  on  oats,  rye.  barley,  and 
grain  sorghum 

Sk.  302.  SubsecUon  (b)  of  section  105  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1940,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  1441  note) ,  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Price  support  on  u>heat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and 
grain  sorghum 

Skc.  203.  TlUe  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended  Is  f  tirther  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
Uon: 

"Sk.  107.  Notwithstanding  sections  101 
and  801  of  this  Act,  the  level  of  price  sup- 
port for  the  1963  and  subsequent  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghum 
shall  be  based  on  the  support  level  for  corn 
for  the  same  crop  year,  with  reasonable  ad- 
jusUnents,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
for  tbe  differences  In  weight,  nutritive  value, 
and  buyer  preference,  with  the  objective  of 
restoring  the  pricing  of  such  commodltiee 
to  market  conditions  as  rapidly  as  possible: 
Provided,  That  the  support  price  for  wheat 
of  the  1963  crop  shall  not  be  less  than  120 
per  centum  of  the  support  price  for  corn  of 
the  1063  crop;  and  Provided  further.  That 
proper  premiums  shall  be  established  In  the 
support  price  of  wheat  of  milling  and  baking 
quality." 

TTTLE   in GENKKAL   PBOVIBIOICS 

Federal  irrigation,  drainage,   and  flood 
control  projects 

Sbc.  301.  Section  211  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  Of  1056,  as  amended  (7  UJS.C.  1860)  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  "three  years"  each 
time  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "eleven  years,"  and  (2)  by  adding 
after  the  words  "soil-hank  provisions  of  this 
Act"  In  subsection  (b)  the  phrase  "and  un- 
der TlUe  I  of  the  Cropland  Retirement  Act  of 
1062." 

Restrictions   €m    sales    by    the    Commodity 
Credit  Corporation 

Sxc.  302.  SecUon  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1427).  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
sentence  the  following:  "Provided,  That  ef- 
fective JiUy  1,  1962,  the  Conunodlty  Credit 
CorpcffaUon  shall  not  make  any  net  sales  of 
wheat,  com.  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain  aorghum. 
soybeans,  or  flaxseed  for  domestic  use  at  less 


than  116  per  centum  of  the  current  soppart 
price  for  any  such  commodity,  plus 
able  carrying  charges." 


EXTENSION  AMD  AACENDMENT  OF 
CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PRO- 
ORAM 

Mi.  HICKENIiOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
deaat,  on  behalf  of  msrs^,  and  Senators 
MiLLEK,  Bknkitt,  and  Ooopn,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bin 
to  extend  and  amend  the  eonsenration 
reserve  program.  I  ask  unanlmoos  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ou  and  that  it  lie  on  the  desk  until  the 
close  of  business  on  next  Wednesday  for 
any  additional  ooismnsors  who  may  wish 
to  add  their  names  to  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  bill  (S.  2823)  to  extoid  and 
amend  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram, introduced  by  Mr.  Hickxnloopkr 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRi).  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreas  assembled.  That  the 
Soil  Bank  Act.  as  amended  (70  Stat.  188;  7 
U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.),  la  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  adding  to  the  end  at  Section  107 
(b)(2)  (UJB.C.  18Sl(h))  the  foD owing:  "Be- 
fore extending  contracts  with  producers  as 
provided  in  Section  100(a)  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  review  the  rate  of  annual 
payment  provided  by  audi  contracts.  Tbe 
rate  of  payment  to  be  offered  under  any  ex- 
tended contract  shall  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  considerations  established 
In  this  section." 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  Section  109  (7  UJB.C. 
1833(a))  is  amended  by  adding  to  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized further  during  tbe  flve-year  period 
1962-66  to  extend  contracts,  other  than  eon- 
tracts  for  the  establishment  of  tree  oov«r, 
entered  into  under  the  authority  of  this 
subsection  for  periods  ending  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  ten  years  after  the 
original  termination  dates  oi  such  eon- 
tractB." 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  Section  100  (7U£.C. 
1833(b))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
first  comma  the  following:  "except  as  ex- 
tended as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  and". 

(4)  Paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
Section  107  (7  U.8.C.  1831(a) )  is  amended  by 
striking  the  last  word  and  inserting  In  lieu 
there<rf:  "and  other  objectionable  weeds." 


AMENDMENT  OF  BRETTON  WOODS 
AGREEMENTS  ACTT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  Mil  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  permit  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  a  special 
loan  arrangement  worked  out  within  ttie 
International  Monetary  Fund  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  international  mone- 
tary system.  "Hie  prcnmsed  legislation 
would  give  effect  to  tbe  message  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Presides^  of  the  United 
States  urging  prompt  action  to  authorize 
participation  by  this  country  in  the  plan 
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to  Increase  the  potential  borrowing  re- 
sources of  the  Fund. 

This  special  arrangement  among  the 
10  principal  industrial  member  countries 
In  the  fund  was  proposed  early  in  1961 
by  Managing  Director  Per  Jacobsson  and 
approved  last  December  after  intensive 
study  and  consultation.  It  responds  to 
changing  world  monetary  conditions  in 
which  currencies  other  than  the  dollar 
have  become  stronger  and  more  freely 
used,  with  the  consequences  of  larger 
capital  movements  and  wider  swings  in 
balances  of  payments.  The  Fund  ha3 
available  resources  to  cope  with  the  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problems  of  mo.st 
members.  However,  it  requires  additional 
assurances  that  adequate  currencies  of 
the  principal  industrial  countries  would 
be  available  to  finance  the  large  draw- 
ings which  might  be  needed  to  deal  with 
unusual  pressures  on  the  dollar,  or  on 
sterling  at  a  time  of  relative  dollar 
weakness. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  up  to 
$6  billion  be  added  to  the  callable  re- 
sources cf  the  Fund,  with  two-thirds  of 
the  sum  being  provided  by  the  United 
Kingdom.  Canada,  Japan,  Sweden  and 
the  members  of  the  European  Common 
Market.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
authorize  the  United  States  to  cover  the 
remaining  one-third.  However,  in  view 
of  the  current  balance-of-payments  situ- 
ation it  is  not  anticipated  that  any  call 
would  be  made  upon  this  country's  share 
in  the  projected  lending  operation.  No 
transfer  of  gold  would  be  Involved  in 
any  case.  Despite  the  likely  absence  of 
any  actual  transfer  of  U.S.  funds  in  the 
near  future,  approval  of  the  legislation 
Is  required  to  implement  the  overall 
proposal  at  an  early  date. 

This  International  Monetary  Fund 
plan  appears  designed  to  be  of  primary 
benefit  to  the  United  States.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  the  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  Congress. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  message  from  the 
President  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2824)  to  amend  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  loans 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  to 
strengthen  the  International  monetary 
system.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkm.\n,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agre«menta  Act.  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C  a86-386k-l),  U  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
•ectlons: 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  decision  of  January  5.  1962.  of 
tHe  Bxecutlve  Directors  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
VLTj  Is  authorized  to  make  loana,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000,000  outstanding  at  any  one 
time,  to  the  Fund  under  article  VII,  section 
2(1)  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Fund. 
Any  loan  under  the  authority  granted  In  this 


subsection  shall  be  made  with  due  regard  to 
the  present  and  prospective  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  reserve  position  of  the  United 
States 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  loans  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  pursuant 
to  this  section  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  trans- 
action not  to  exceed  12.000.000.000  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  of  the  proceeds  of  any  se- 
curities hereafter  issued  ur.der  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  aa  amended,  nnd  the  pur- 
poses for  which  securities  may  be  issued  u  i- 
der  that  Act  are  extended  to  include  such 
purposes  Payments  to  the  Fund  u:;ilrr  thl.s 
fectlon  and  repaymor.ts  thereof  sh.ill  be 
treated  as  public  debt  transaclhjr.s  ><t  the 
United  Stales  Payments  of  Intere.st  nnd 
charges  to  the  United  States  on  acciiunt  of 
any  such  lu.\n  shall  be  covered  into  the 
T^etsury  .as  miscellaneous  receipts 

"Sec  18  Any  purch.ises  of  currer'cles  or 
gold  by  the  Secret  try  of  the  Tre.i.'^u.-y  from 
the  Internationa:  Monetary  Fu.Td  may  be 
transferred  to  and  administered  by  the  fu.'id 
established  by  sect. on  10  of  the  Ci  );d  Re- 
serve Act  ot  1934.  as  amended  i31  USC 
822a),  for  use  m  acco.'da.ice  with  the  provi- 
sions of  th.it  section  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  to  utilize  the  re- 
sources of  that  fund  for  the  purpose  of  any 
repaymt'nts  In  connection  with  such  trans- 
actions  ' 

Sk-  2  The  last  sentence  of  section  7(ci 
of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  .^ct  1 22 
use    286c)    Is  amended  to  read  .a.s  follows 

'The  face  amount  of  special  notes  Issued 
to  the  Fund  under  the  authority  of  this  sub- 
section ind  outstanding  at  any  i):;e  time 
shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  amount 
of  the  subscription  of  the  United  State.s  ac- 
tually paid  to  the  Fund  and  the  dollar 
equivalent  of  currencies  and  gold  which  the 
United  S:ates  shall  have  purch.a.^ed  from  the 
Fund  In  accord  ince  with  the  .Articles  of 
Asrreement.  and  the  face  amount  of  such 
notes  Issued  to  the  Bank  and  outstanrtiri?  at 
any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  In  the  agp-e- 
gate  the  amount  of  the  subscription  of  the 
United  States  actu.tlly  paid  to  the  Bank  un- 
der article  II.  sectnn  7(1 ».  of  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  of  the  Bank  " 

The  message  from  the  President,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Sp.^rkman,  is  as  follows: 

Ptfruary  2   1962 
Hon   Ltndon  B   Johnson 
Prettdent  of  the  U  S  Senate, 
Washington.  D  C 

DxAB  Ms  Pkesident  Transmitted  here- 
with for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
Is  legislation  which  would  Implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problem*  relating  to  "special  bor- 
rowing arrangements  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  "  A  copy  of  the  report  of 
the  Couni'll  Is  attached. 

The  legislation  takes  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act  and  authorizes  the  United  States 
to  participate  In  loans  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  In  order  to  strengthen  the 
International  monetary  system 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  has  been 
a  vital  fDrce  for  economic  sUiblllty  In  the 
free  world  ever  since  It  w;is  formed  In  1946 
Its  transactions  have  supported  the  curren- 
cies of  fre-e-world  nations  which  encountered 
balance-cf -payments  or  other  monetary  dlfH- 
cultlea.  tnd  It  helped  maintain  confidence 
In  the  currencies  of  Its  members.  The 
leadership  of  the  United  States  In  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  the  Fund  has  been 
a  source  of  pride  and  satl.'ifactlon. 

In  my  message  of  last  February  6.  I  dis- 
cussed t.ie  Imbalance  In  our  International 
payment*  and  called  for  a  series  of  related 
measures  to  correct  It  A  number  of  these 
measures  have  been  adopted      Put  the  prob- 


lem Is  stubborn  and  complex  and  will  require 
additional   action   over  a  number   of   years 

Meanwhile,  we  can  strengthen  the  mone- 
tary system  in  general  and  the  position  of 
Uie  United  States  In  that  system  by  aug- 
menting the  resources  and  flexibility  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  jsermlt  the 
Fund  to  t)e  utilized  more  effectively  In  eup- 
portlng  a  healthy  and  growing  world  econ- 
omy 

To  accomplish  this  purpore.  Intensive 
nf.;  tlations  have  gone  forward,  with  the 
active  participation  of  the  Fund,  among  the 
major  industrial  nat.ons  of  the  free  world 
These  negotiations  culminated  In  the  pro- 
po  als  described  nnd  recommended  In  the 
National  Advisory  Council's  report  calling  for 
the  addition  of  $6  billion  to  the  resources  of 
the  Fund  This  addition  would  strongly 
reinforce  the  international  monetary  system 
of  the  free  world 

It  would.  I'l  particular,  greatly  enhance 
tlie  ability  of  the  Fund  to  assist  the  United 
btatcs  In  Coping  w.th  Its  International  pa>- 
niints  i)rob;ems  Today,  the  Fund  has  on 
hand  only  tl  6  billion  of  the  currencies  of 
(.ihi>r  major  industrial  countries — exclusive 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  Itself 
made  a  large  drawing  from  the  Fund— to 
meet  a  (oasible  need  for  a  drawing  by  the 
United  States  The  new  arrangements  would 
P'-rmit  an  additional  $3  bUUon  increase  In 
avail. ible  lesources  of  these  other  major  cur- 
rent ;es.  and  would  thus  assure  the  Fund  the 
ajfts  needed  to  meet  a  request  for  a  drawing 
by  the  United  States  should  such  a  request 
e\er  be  necessary  At  a  time  when  the  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar  Is  of  utmost  Impor- 
tance Uj  the  free  world,  the  M  blUK  n 
add.tion  to  the  Fund  will  be  especially  slg- 
nillcant  It  will  greatly  enhance  our  own 
Ilnanclal  resources  and  greatly  reduce  any 
po.ssibility  of  a  serious  drain  upon  dollar 
h.ilances  The  very  existence  of  the  new 
standby  credits  wiil  be  an  assurance  of 
stability  of   major  currencies. 

The  new  borrowing  arrangements  would 
require  amendment  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  by  authorizing  the  United 
States  t'  lend  up  to  12  billion  to  the  Fund 
The  other  nine  participants  In  the  arrange- 
ment would  commit  themselves  to  provide 
up  to  M  billion.  The  commitment  of  nearly 
82  5  billion  by  members  of  the  European 
Common  Market — Belgium.  France.  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  the  Netherlands — would 
nprt-sent  an  amount  about  equal  to  the 
present  aggregate  of  their  Fund  quotas.  By 
contrast  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  would  provide  amounts  equal  to 
only  about  half  their  present  quotas.  The 
United  States  would  not  be  expected  to  lend 
to  the  Fund  tn  the  absence  of  a  substantial 
improvement  In  Its  balanoe-of-pajrments 
{K>sitlon. 

The  new  proposals  would  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  dollar  as  the  world's  major 
reserve  currency.  They  would  also  provide 
new  armament  for  the  defenee  of  the  cur- 
rencies of  the  free  world  and  for  reinforc- 
ing the  entire  International  monetary  system. 

I     urge,     therefore,     that     the     Congress 
promptly  consider  this  legislation.     Partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  In  the  proposed 
arrangements   is  In   the  national   Interest. 
Sincerely. 

JOHK  F.  KXlf  NEDT. 
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AID  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION- 
PRINTING  OF  BILL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  8900, 
the  higher  education  bill,  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  substitute,  be  printed  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  evening. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MINOR  CORRECTIONS  IN  CERTAIN 
RESOLUTIONS  PROVIDING  FOR 
STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  on  the  Senate  Calendar  eight 
resolutions  providing  for  studies  and  in- 
vestifjations  of  certain  matters  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  which  have  been  favorably  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

There  are  ceitain  slight,  inconsequen- 
tial changes  in  form  of  a  clerical  nature 
that  should  be  made,  and  I  ask  unanl- 
mou.*;  consent  that  they  may  be  corrected 
by  the  Secretary  and  not  considered  as 
amendments.  They  in  no  wise  change 
the   .substance   of   the   resolutions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  the  rature  of  the  changes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  changes  con- 
cern numberini,',  commas,  and  so  forth. 
They   are   minor  technical   changes. 

The  ACTINCr  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  therr  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SHIPPING  ACT. 
1916— INDEFINITE  POSTPONE- 
MENT   OF    BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  8.  1961.  the  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  Engle]  introduced,  for 
himself  and  his  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  Senator  f-om  Washington  I  Mr. 
MacnusonI,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Butler  1,  Senate  bill  2524. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  extend 
through  March  HI,  1962,  the  then-exist- 
ing interim  dual  rate  law — Public  Law 
85-626.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  86- 
547  and  Public  Ls  w  87-75.  Subsequently, 
this  purpose  was  accomplished  by  an 
amendment  to  H  R.  3156  which,  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  1961,  became  Public  Law  87- 
252.  On  October  3.  1961,  the  need  for  an 
Interim  dual  rati?  law  ceased  because  of 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  87-346. 
Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  S.  2524  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMEl'TT  OF  CANYONLANDS 
NATIONAL  PARK.  UTAH— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proiJosed  by  him,  to  the  bill 
<S.  2387)  to  pro\ide  for  establishment  of 
the  Canyonlands  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Utah,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


WELFARE  AND  PENSION  PLANS  DIS- 
CLOSURE A(rr  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1 962— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (S.  2520)  to  amend  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  with  respect  to  the  method  of  en- 
forcement and  to  provide  certain  addi- 


tional sanctions,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    ON    FARM 
BILL 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  earlier  today  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
met  and  decided  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
administration  farm  bill,  S.  2786,  begin- 
ning Monday,  February  19.  I  express 
the  hope  that  those  who  desire  to  testify 
will  let  their  wish  be  known  to  the  com- 
mittee clerks.  I  announce  further  that 
the  committee  has  decided  that  once 
hearings  are  started,  it  is  our  purpose 
to  go  through  with  them  until  they  are 
completed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2470)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Lincoln  Boyhood  Na- 
tional Memorial  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows  1 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 
Address  delivered  by  Senator  Goldwater 
before  the  Notre  Dame  University  student 
body  In  South  Bend,  Ind  ,  on  February  26. 
1962,  on  the  subject  of  the  struggle  against 
Communist  domination. 


MUZZLING  OF  MILITARY  OFFI- 
CERS—STATEMENT BY  ROBERT 
E.  HANSEN 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  January  17.  1962,  statement  of 
Robert  E.  Hansen,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  submitted  to  the  Special 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  is  one  of 
the  most  perceptive,  intelligent,  and 
thorough  statements  I  have  ever  seen. 

Commander  Hansen  and  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  deserve  the  highest 
commendation  for  this  excellent  docu- 
ment, which  is  truly  a  profound  public 
service  to  their  country. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  pages 
13,  14,  18,  19.  and  22  of  the  statement. 
I  am  most  impressed  with  pages  26  and 
27  because  of  the  excellent  to-the-point 
recommendations  in  which  I  find  myself 
in  hearty  agreement  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  recommendation  No.  5.  / 


lightful  insight  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  that  has 
never  been  captured  before  to  my  knowl- 
edge. It  is  this  type  of  Interpretative 
reporting  which  sets  Tris  Coffin  apart 
from  his  journalistic  colleagues. 

Because  of  its  excellence  and  because 
of  the  great  interest  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  in  the  senior  Senator 
from  Greorgia.  I  would  like  to  read  ex- 
cerpts from  this  broadcast  of  Tris  Coffin : 

Senator  Russell  of  Georgia  Is  the  kind  of 
gentleman  any  young  lady  would  love  to 
have  as  an  uncle.  He  possesses  an  old- 
fashioned  courtesy  that  is  charming.  He  Is 
worldly  wise  and  tolerant  of  human  frailties. 
He  has  a  vast  amiability  that  smooths  over 
troubled  moments. 

All  of  these  admirable  qualities  were  on 
display  a  few  days  ago  In  the  small  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  room,  which  has 
the  air  of  a  well-run  antique  shop:  two 
sparkling  cutglass  chandeliers,  a  long  table 
covered  with  green  felt,  pitchers  of  Ice  water. 
None  of  the  confused  modern  contraptions 
of  microphones  that  don't  work  and  boom 
out  squeaks  and  assorted  noises  into  loud- 
speakers. None  of  the  blasted  glare  of  flood- 
lights for  television  cameras.  A  quiet,  con- 
tented, gracious  air. 

Senator  Russell  was  presiding  at  the  hear- 
ing on  the  confirmation  of  John  McCone  as 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  •  •  •  Sen- 
ator Russell  was  in  good  humor  at  the  hear- 
ing. During  the  interrogation  of  the  new- 
Navy  Secretary,  an  earnest  Senator  Case  of 
South  Dakota  worried  about  the  Secretary's 
position  on  beef  for  the  boys.  Senator 
Russell  said  amiably,  "Do  you  have  any 
strong  feelings  on  oleo?" 

Another  appointee  admitted  to  being  a 
Harvard  professor.  Senator  Russell  in- 
quired solicitously.  "How  are  the  new  pro- 
fessors getting  along  up  there?  Have  they 
had  time  to  find  their  way  about  the  campus 
yet?" 

Then,  abstractedly,  he  asked,  "I  wonder 
when  they  are  going  to  discover  the  oldest 
State  university  In  the  country?"  "They" 
meant  President  Kennedy  and  "the  oldest 
State  university"  is  the  beloved  University  of 
Georgia  at  Athens,  Ga..  where  Greek  litera- 
ture is  read  In  the  original. 

A  nonmember  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Eugene  McCarthy,  came  to  the  table,  at  the 
chairman's  invitation,  and  began  to  read  a 
statement  hardly  complimentary  to  McCone. 
Senator  Russell  took  this  philosophically, 
with  the  professionally  calm  air  of  an  In- 
dulgent uncle.  •  •  »  Senator  Russell  said 
soothingly  in  his  pleasant  Georgia  voice, 
"Mr.  McCone  will  have  wide  scope  In  reply- 
ing." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Once,  Senator  Russell  leaned  over  and 
whispered  an  aside  to  Senator  Saltonstall. 
That  gentleman's  face  broke  Into  a  smile  of 
pure  Joy.  and  all  around  the  table  other 
Senators  sat  up  with  glowing  and  amused 
looks.  John  McCone's  blue  eyes  showed  tho 
hint  of  a  glint.  The  press  table  boys  grinned 
as  if  they  had  heard  a  delicious  secret.  Of 
course,  none  of  us.  except  Senator  Salton- 
stall, had  any  Idea  what  Senator  Russell 
said. 

It  Just  shows  the  power  of  the  man's  per- 
sonality. Maybe,  come  to  think  of  It,  the 
administration  ought  to  Investigate  the 
products  of  the  oldest  State  university. 

This  is  Tris  Coffin  In  Washington. 


TRIBUTE   TO   SENATOR   RUSSELL 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
that  distinguished  and  brilliant  com- 
mentator, Tristram  P.  Coffin,  recently 
made  a  broadcast  that  captured  a  de- 


THE  BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  February 
7  through  13  is  Boy  Scout  Week.  I  was 
reminded  of  the  occasion  a  few  days  ago 
because  a  young  Cub  Scout  from  Arling- 
ton, Va.,  Alan  Walker,  visited  me  in  my 
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office  and  did  me  the  favor  of  calling 
the  fact  to  my  attention  by  presenting 
me  with  a  lapel  pin  to  wear  during  the 
week-long  observance. 

Today  we  mark  the  52d  birthday  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  This  com- 
pany of  young  gentlemen  was  chartered 
by  Congress  in  1916  and  has  noun^hf>d 
more  than  38  million  Americans  to  ma- 
turity and  manhood,  teaching  them  not 
only  to  "be  prepared, "  but.  in  addit-on. 
to  "do  justly  and  love  mercy  and  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God."  Therefore,  it 
L3  fitting  that  Senators  should  no«c  this 
occasion  with  particular  pride  and  en- 
thusiasm, for  the  Boy  Scouts  are  not 
only  the  beneficiaries  of  our  free  coun- 
try; they  are  its  protectors  as  well,  en- 
deavoring to  prepare  them.'selves  today 
for  the  benefits  and  burdens  of  tomor- 
row. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  at  this  time 
to  commend  the  Boy  Scouts  of  my  own 
State.  North  Carolina,  for  their  activity 
and  growth  through  the  years.  North 
Carolina  has  one  of  the  most  aggressive 
and  productive  scouting  programs  in  the 
Nation  and  the  Scouts  and  their  lead- 
ers have  the  esteem  of  our  State,  and. 
indeed,  the  Nation.  They  are  laboring 
with  speed  and  vitality,  and  with  suc- 
cess, toward  their  goal,  which  also  is  our 
Nation's  goal:  to  keep  "physically  strong. 
mentally  awake,  and  morally  straight." 

A  legion  of  great  leaders  In  North 
Carolina  over  the  past  half  century  has 
come  from  the  ranks  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 
Their  early  training  was  a  prolog  to  a 
better  future,  and  this  day  in  North 
Carolina  is  brighter  because  of  Scouting. 

Yet  It  Is  not  sufBcient  only  to  commend 
the  boys  themselves.  Great  credit  Is 
theirs,  to  be  sure,  for  without  their  ex- 
uberance and  devotion,  the  enterprise 
would  not  be  viable.  But,  by  the  same 
token,  we  must  lay  much  tribute  at  the 
feet  of  the  adult  members  of  the  scouting 
movement.  Without  their  planning  and 
vision,  without  thetr  programing  and  as- 
pirations, this  birthday  would  not  be 
celebrated.  I  commend  them.  As  we 
celebrate  their  excellence  here  today.  I 
recall  2  days  last  fall  when  I  attended 
dinners  in  Siler  City,  N.C.,  and  Durham, 
N C.  sponsored  by  adult  Scouters.  I  was 
impressed  not  only  with  the  fact  of  their 
devotion  to  our  youth  but  also  with  the 
fact  that  these  two  groups  were  repre- 
sentative of  similar  groups  in  virtually 
every  community  of  oiu-  State.  They 
illustrate  so  well  to  me  the  worthiness  of 
a  great  combination,  responsible  adult 
giiidance  and  tnxstworthy  national 
youth.  Our  youth  will  have  its  day.  but 
because  of  the  devotion  of  adult  leaders, 
the  day  will  be  altogether  different  and. 
I  think,  better. 

It  is  Indeed  a  particular  pleasure  for 
me  to  say  happy  birthday  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  and  to  wish  them  and 
those  working  with  than  success  in  the 
years  ahead. 


'UN 


CENSORSHIP  OP  ANTI -COMMUNIST 
STATEMENTS  OP  MILITARY  AND 
CIVILIAN  LZADERB  IN  OOVERN- 
BCENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  Pebruary  6,  1002.  I  placed  in 


the  CoNGAEssiONXL  RscoRO  several  arti- 
cles tLtul  editorials  from  various  news- 
papers f.nd  magazines  across  the  country 
on  the  sjbject  of  censoring  anti-Commu- 
ULst  statements  from  addrtsses  prepared 
for  deliicry  by  top  military  and  civilian 
leaders,  Thi.s  material  appo.trs  on  pages 
1780-1785.  In  view  of  the  importance  of 
this  subject  I  ask  unarumous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
some  additional  articles  and  editorials. 
There  being  no  objection,  tlie  articles 
smd  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRo.  as  follows: 
I  Prom  thf  St.  Louis  Globe-Democr  t.  J.m 
25.    l9e-2\ 

Wkem   a   Cbn.so«  Srr.s   Rkd    Hue's   Wii\T 
COM  13    Olt 

Washington  — Here  are  wiine  of  tiip 
examplef.  of  Defense  and  S'a'e  Depwrtment 
cei.^'irsh.p  revealed  Wednesday  !  y  ^i-i.iAr 
l:;vestlgntors  In  questu  nlns;  Lt  L\<-n  Arthur 
ft  Trudeau.  Army  Chief  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment. 

Tlie  di  t«  ..f  the  dell-.ered  Fj>eech,  Its  .orig- 
inal Wording  by  Oenrral  Trudeau,  and  re- 
vised wo-dlng  or  deletions  are  Rhnun 

January  21.  19<Jl  We  will  be  blocked  and 
harassed  by  the  Fabian  Socialists  and  Cucn- 
munlsu.  '     "Fabian   tioclailsts  '   was   deleted. 

January    31     (to    a    Canadian    uudieucej 
"Your  cl  UQLry  aiid   mine  are   the   targets  of 
w,jrldwlde  comniunLsra.     This  Is  *hy  we  and 
(  ur   allies  i>rm — to   counter   tiie    C  ■n-.raun'.sl 
Ihrrat  ■*     E^.tlre  section  deleted 

'  A.s  »(•  engage  the  CommnnKf  "  ch.incred 
to,  •■.is  we  strive  for  a  real   prnre  " 

"Yet,  If  our  technokigy  u  to  mntmue  to 
accelerate.  a:id  it  m'oat  to  uutperfjrm  the 
Reds",    last    phrase   deleted 

Pebruiiry  1  "Ixx-lted  as  we  are  In  vit.il 
competit.on  with  the  Comniunut  .  delete 
and  substitute  "In  f-rder  io  negotiate  frum 
a  poBltloi  of  strength  for  peace  " 

"The  CommiinlKt  con^pinicy  directed 
t.)w:ird  at)solute,  universal  domination  of  the 
world,"    deleted 

"Tbeae  totaiitarlans.  In  thought  and  action 
have    clearly    stated    a^aln    and    again    that 
their  sUriple.  sole,  and  stark  objective   u  to 
bury  ua,'    deleted. 

"Khrii.'hchev  cre.ited  a  new  kind  of  war." 
de!»«ted 

"Our  ability  to  meet  the  rhallenges  <  f 
Soviet  Irnperlallam  will  determine  whether 
our  way  of  life  will  continue."  deleted, 

'Tt)da\.  In  the  face  of  the  worldwide  threat 
of  International  communism  "  all  deleted 

"We  most  field  new  and  Improved  weap- 
ons Bystems  more  rapidly  if  we  are  to  retain 
a  military  advantage  over  the  bovlets." 
"MUltary"  deleted. 

February  17;  '"Faced  as  we  are  by  the  Ira- 
placable  mask  of  communism  "  "Implaca- 
ble" deleted. 

'With  Soviet  Infiltration  menacing  this 
nation.  "  deleted. 

March  3:  'LoMt  year,  in  the  United  Na- 
Uona  we  wltneased  the  growth  of  a  new 
World  po*-er  group  the  so-called  neutralist 
or  Afro-.Kslan  nations  '  "Afro-.\slan"  de- 
leted 

"The  record  In  the  Congo"  "In  the 
Congf)     deleted 

"Diplomatic  dealing  without  powerful 
cards  la  a  blufT  at  beet  •  Deleted  with  thla 
cxioxment  "State  Department  feela  diplo- 
macy should  not  be  compared  to  u  card 
game." 

"And  beat  the  Communist  challenge"  de- 
leted with  Instructions  to  sixbetltute  "T)ie 
threat  of  foreign  aggreesors." 

April  26  "Nothing  leac  will  permit  us  to 
emerge  Tlctorloue."  "Emerge  victorious"  de- 
leted and  changed  to  "achieve  our  goals  " 

"Coexletenoe  la  not  a  choice.  It  U  a  fatal 
dlaeaee."    Deleted. 

June  1:  "We  must  win  thle  struggle  or 
we  loee  Uie  world."     Last  phraae  deleted. 


Some  antl-ConununUt  phrasea  by  General 
Trxideau  were  also  censored  when  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  was  In  power,  the 
re^-ord  disclosed.    These  were  few  in  number 

b.it  rcvenled  deletions  of  such  phrases  as: 
"I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviets  have 
relented  In  the  sllghteet  In  their  determina- 
tion to  Unmlnate  the  world  and  to  destroy 
our  way  of  life." 

In  July  liHio  Uenrral  Trudeau  spoke  of  the 
crowing  CcJuniunifcL  drUe  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica   i:i   open    v.olailou    of  our   Moiiroo   Doc- 
t.'ine  "     The  phrase  beginning  "In  open  vlo- 
1  :'.'.<  ii.     w.i-s  deleted 

On  February  1.  1980.  be  mentioned  "Khru- 
shchev's challenge.  '  "Khruanchev"  was  dc- 
U-ted  and     «.  >nmiuni!>t"  substituted. 


(Frini   the  \V.u>Ki:igton  Star,  Jan.  24.   1962] 
ofAiK  Dci'AaiMkMr  ^L^TS  Majos  "Mu^zlxnu" 

(By  Cecil  Holland) 

\  uKijoT  role  has  been  played  by  ttie  State 
nep.Lrtment  In  censoring  the  speeches  and 
.'.tatcracnts  of  mlllt-iry  leaders  and  top  cl- 
vlil.in  officials  of  the  Defense  Department. 
.icr-rdlng  to  the  findings  of  Senate  Inves- 
tigators. 

In  a  study  by  the  Senate  subcommittee  in- 
vestigating charges  of  "miu>ling"  of  mlll- 
tury  leaders  In  speeches  about  the  mennce 
of  communism.  Instances  ot  censorship  were 
fnind  m  168  speeches  or  statements. 

lu  at  least  7U  cases,  according  to  the  study. 
the  St  I'e  Dep.irtment  suggested  or  ordered 
t!vt!ulit  <ry  changes  In  some  Instances,  sev- 
eral of  itie  changes  Involved  one  speech. 

MoBt  of  the  speeches  occurred  during  1961 
bit  s^.me  ranged  back  to  1959. 

NorarioNB  citxd 

Tl\e  Senate  investigators  aald  one  speech 
by  Adm  Arleigh  A.  Burke.  rcUred  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  "was  censored  In  Its  en- 
tirety in  that  Admiral  Burke  was  prohibited 
fr'wn  delivering  it  "  This  was  a  speech  the 
admiral,  who  testified  as  the  first  witness  at 
the  subcommittee's  opening  hearing  yester- 
day, proposed  to  give  before  the  Natloi^l 
Busioess  PubUcatloiks  AssodaUon  here  last 
Jaiiuary  29. 

The  role  of  the  SUte  Department  in  In- 
stances of  censoring  was  revealed  on  nota- 
tl-ins  of  the  speeches  which  the  subcommit- 
tee obtained  from  Defense  Department  files 
atKl  other  sources.  Changes  or  deletions 
were  suggested  or  directed  not  only  In  the 
speeches  of  the  military  leaders  but  also  in 
thoi^e  of  many  top  civilian  oOclala. 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Zuckert.  Sec- 
ret.u-y  of  the  Army  Stahr.  and  other  civilians 
experienced  the  heavy  hand  of  the  censor 
t  n  luimerous  ccra.ilons 

The  censors  revealed  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  the  ."Study,  as  critics  and  grammarians 
as  well  as  reviewers  of  policy. 

qrcSTIONABLE  KisrosiAM 
In  one  speech  early  la.*t  year  Lt.  Oen. 
Arihur  a  Trudeau.  Army  Research  and  De- 
velopment Chief,  undertook  to  say  that  "his- 
tory fairly  brims  over  with  examples  of 
proud  nations  which  have  slowly  sunk  Into 
oblivion  because  they  sowed  the  seeds  of 
their  own  decay."  He  pointed  out  that  Ar- 
lioid  Toynbee.  the  British  historian,  iuul  said 
Uiat  19  of  21  notable  world  clvUlzatlons  havs 
died  from  within  and  not  by  conquest  from 
without  and  added  that  "ours  must  not  be 
number  JO  " 

A  no'e  on  tiie  fr.  nt  of  the  speech  referred 
Ui  "State  Department's  reoommendatlon." 
and  the  censor's  comment  was:  "Toynbee  Is 
a  highly  questionable  historian — not  liitcly 
to  Impress  this  audience." 

Nearly  a  year  ago  Oen.  Oaorge  H.  Decker. 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  wrote  In  a  speech:  "It 
appears  better  to  some — by  their  false  ration^ 
ale — to  accede  to  totalitarianism  than  to 
risk  the  destruction  of  milllOB*  of  human 
beings  Riid  large  segmenU  o€  the  fruits  of 
clvlIUaUon — they  would  rathw  be  Bed  th»" 
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dead  "     The  censors  suggested  deleting  "they 
would  rather  be  Red  than  dead." 

General  Truder  u.  who  had  changes  or  de- 
letions made  In  i;6  speeches  over  a  period  of 
2    years,   said    In    a   speech    that   his   phrase 

emerge  vlctorloas"  had  been  changed  to 
read    "achieve  otir  goals." 

A  comment   In  one  speech   was   deleted   as 

too  flip  for  the  occasion."  In  another  the 
phrase  "world  wiir  III  is  already  underway" 
was    ."ilrlclcen    wl  .h    the    censor's    comment: 

State  says  will  ifiect  .'orelgn  relations  due 
to  t«.-nc  u(  speech.  ' 

WORDS    QUALIFIED 

Numerou.s  sp«  alters.  Including  General 
Trudeau,  were  prevented  from  identifying 
the  Communists  as  the  enemy.  Such  quali- 
fying words  as  'potential"  enemy  or  "ag- 
gressor "   were   Inserted   Instead. 

The  censtirs  wielded  the  pencil  on  such 
terms  as  "world  communism"  and  "Interna- 
tional communis :n"  One  speech  bore  a  no- 
tation that  one  such  change  was  a  "State 
change  "  A  censor  struck  out  the  word 
"world"  from  a  Trudeau  speech  and  made  It 
read  "Slno-Sovli't  communism"  with  the 
comment: 

"We  want  to  discourage  the  term  'world 
communism  '  It  sounds  very  pessimistic 
and  also,  to  some,  pleasantly  International, 
like  the  UN  " 

At  least  two  speakers  found  that  the  cen- 
sors struck  out  the  word  "Christian."  A 
8f)eech  by  an  Am»y  officer  was  changed  from 
"Christian"  to  "peacelovlng  people"  and  a 
sentence  In  a  si>eech  by  MaJ.  Gen.  A.  M. 
Kuhfeld,  Air  Fon^e  Judge  Advocate  General, 
last  November  1 1  was  crossed  out.  The  sen- 
tence read:  "We  are  a  Christian  nation." 

In  the  early  part  of  1961,  the  subcom- 
mittee study  shows,  references  in  a  number 
of  speeches  to  "Communists"  were  changed 
to  read  the  "Sovlet-Slno  bloc." 

Later  on  In  the  year  the  way  of  the  censor 
became  more  torured  and  references  to  the 
Sovlet-Slno  bloc  were  changed  to  read  "the 
Communists." 

Early  In  the  J  ear.  In  a  speech  prepared 
for  delivery  February  14,  before  the  Los 
Angeles  World  Affairs  Council  (the  name  of 
the  speaker  was  not  listed ) ,  the  following 
changes  were  made: 

The  word  "war  '  to  "contest."  "battles"  to 
"challenges."  "refl  war"  to  "a  vital  struggle" 
and  "war  "  to  "straggle." 

In  a  May  speech,  MaJ  Gen.  T.  C  Darcy 
of  the  Army  nf erred  to  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  In  several  unflattering  com- 
ments. The  refer-ences  were  crossed  out  and 
the  censor's  note  said:  "Let's  stay  away 
from  Khrushchev  for  the  time  being."  The 
margin  bore  the  note  "Department  of  State." 
the  study  said. 

In  another  spei^-h  cited  In  the  study.  Vice 
Adm  Robert  B  l^lce  was  asked  to  delete  a 
sentence  "Khru  ihchev  said:  'We  will  bury 
you  '  Similar  references  In  other  speeches, 
the  study  showel,  were  deleted.  When  Lt. 
Gen  B  A  Schrlever  of  the  Air  Force  referred 
to  the  Khrushchev  statement  In  a  May  17. 
1961,  speech,  the  censor  commented:  "He  has 
denied  that  he  n  eant  this  literally." 

Ll   MAY    SPEECH 

Gen  Curtis  E  LeMay,  now  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff,  had  a  sentence  In  a  speech  last  April 
saying  .  "SAC  hiis  the  capability  to  destroy 
the  warmaklng  cupaclty  of  any  aggressor  and 
to  achieve  victory."  The  phrase  "and  to 
jichieve  victory  "  was  stricken,  the  study  said. 

A  speech  by  another  Air  Force  officer,  Lt. 
Gen.  George  W.  Mundy,  last  spring,  con- 
tained this  sentence;  "In  fact,  the  big  ques- 
tion of  our  day  is  simply  this:  Will  the 
future  world,  that  Is,  the  emerging  world,  be 
In  our  Image,  or  will  It  be  In  the  image  of 
world  communUri?"  The  censor's  comment: 
No,  we  want  people  to  have  the  right  and 
freedom  to  choos.;  own  destiny." 

Soon  after  he  became  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations   last    Ajgust     succeeding     Admiral 


Burke,  Adm.  George  W.  Anderson,  Jr..  sub- 
mitted a  speech  containing  a  sentence  which 
said:  "Their  actions  clearly  demonstrate 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  do 
not  choose  to  compete  with  us  on  an  honor- 
able basis."  The  censors  changed  it  to  read 
"their  actions  too  often  belle  their  words." 

CENSORED    ENTIHELY 

In  addition  to  a  speech  that  was  censored 
entirely,  the  subcommittee  study  found  that 
another  one  of  Admiral  Burke's  speeches — 
this  one  before  the  National  Military,  Indus- 
trial, and  Educational  Conference  In  Chicago 
last  April — was  objected  to  by  the  Defense 
Department. 

Howev«r,  the  subcommittee  said  that  "at 
Admiral  Burke's  insistence,  the  Department 
of  Defense  reversed  its  position  "  and  allowed 
him  to  make  the  speech. 

The  first  seven  and  a  half  pages  of  a  speech 
by  Rear  Adm.  Charles  Martell  last  January 
was  "deleted  by  the  State  Department,"  the 
Senate  report  said. 

A  speech  by  General  Decker  last  Janu- 
ary 30  to  Army  chaplains  was  returned,  the 
subcommittee  said,  With  this  notation; 
"This  general  comment  is  offered:  Portions 
of  the  speech  do  not  conform  to  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  inaugural  address  and  par- 
ticularly the  following  thought:  'Let  both 
sides  explore  what  problems  unite  us  in- 
stead of  belaboring  those  problems  which 
divide  us.'  " 


[From  the  Washington  Report  of  the  Ameri- 
can Security  Council.  Feb.  5,  1962] 

The  Military  and  Cold  War  Education 
(Editoes  Note. — Lt.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Al- 
mond, U.S.  Army  (retired),  guest  editor  for 
this  issue,  was  commander  of  the  10th  Corps 
in  the  Korean  war.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
Chief  of  Staff  to  General  MacArthur  in  Japan 
and  dealt  directly  with  the  Russian  mission 
there.  These  portions  of  his  distinguished 
military  career  make  him  particularly  well 
qualified  to  comment  on  the  need  for  cold 
war  education.  This  Washington  report  Is 
a  short  version  of  a  statement  prepared  by 
General  Almond  at  the  request  of  Senator 
John  Stennis.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Muzzling  the  Military.  Gen- 
eral Almond  Is  a  member  of  the  American 
Security  Council's  national  strategy  com- 
mittee.) 

(By  Lt.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Almond,  U.S.  Army, 
retired ) 

THE  need  for  cold  WAR  EDUCATION 

Every  American,  be  he  soldier  or  civilian, 
is  entitled  to  the  best  information  available 
concerning  the  dangers  to  our  Nation.  Ev- 
ery true  American  responds  to  the  call  of 
duty  when  he  understands  why  the  call  is 
made.  But  the  need  for  sacrifice  has  to  be 
understood.     Our  people  must  be  informed. 

The  threat  today  Is  not  primarily  one  of 
imminent  armed  attack  on  our  country  ei- 
ther by  land,  sea.  or  air.  It  Is  mainly  the 
threat  of  deterioration  of  our  individual  and 
our  national  Integrity  and  resolution,  our 
willingness  to  sacrifice,  and  especially  the 
weakening  of  our  moral  fiber.  The  danger  is 
that  we  shall  lose  by  default  through  aban- 
donment of  the  will  to  win. 

The  Communist  threat  to  both  our  na- 
tional and  our  individual  existence  Is  no 
matter  of  partisan  politics.  It  is  a  matter 
of  survival  for  us  all.  It  is  both  internal 
and  external.  Those  Americans  who  would 
use  the  full  power  of  the  United  States  to 
combat  Communist  aggression  abroad  find 
themselves  opposed  by  their  fellow  citizens 
who  would  compromise  with  the  enemy.  A 
portion  of  this  compromising  segment  openly 
adopts  the  slogan,  "Better  Red  than  dead." 

Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  has  repeatedly 
warned  us  of  the  internal  threat,  declared 
as  recently  as  December  7,  1961,  that: 

"We  are  at  war  with  the  Communists  and 
the  sooner  every  red-blooded  American 
realizes  this,  the  safer  we  will  be.    We  must 


continue  to  stiffen  our  national  backbone 
in  dealing  with  the  Conununists,  their  dupes, 
sympathizers,  and  apologists.  If  we  relax 
our  guard  for  one  moment,  we  court  na- 
tional disaster." 

A  survey  published  in  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  of  December  30,  1961,  testifies  to 
the  continuing  decay  of  our  moral  fiber. 
This  survey  found  the  typical  American 
youth — ages  14  to  22 — "to  be  a  pampered 
house  pet,"  "will  settle  for  low  success  rather 
than  risk  high  failure,"  "has  little  spirit  of 
adventure,"  "is  a  reluctant  patriot  who  ex- 
pects a  nuclear  war  and  would  rather  com- 
promise than  risk  an  all-out  war,"  and  "he 
likes  himself  the  way  he  Is  and  the  things 
the  way  they  are." 

My  long  experience  as  a  soldier  has  con- 
vinced me  that  this  weakening  of  our  na- 
tional moral  fiber  has  seriously  affected  the 
stamina  of  the  average  American  fighting 
man.  The  debilitating  influences  to  which 
the  average  American  Is  subjected  prior  to 
his  induction  into  military  service  have 
progressively  increased  the  effort  required 
on  the  part  of  the  military  leader — from  the 
squad  to  the  Army  commander — to  bring 
him  up  to  the  moral  and  physical  standards 
required  for  victory.  The  experience  of  the 
Korean  war  proved  that  many  American  sol- 
diers had  little  or  no  understanding  of  why 
they  were  fighting.  Consequently,  they 
lacked  both  knowledge  and  courage  to  with- 
stand brainwashing  by  their  Communist 
captors. 

In  view  of  past  experience,  it  Is  particu- 
larly astounding  to  read  the  statement  of 
Senator  William  Pulbbicht,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
that  "fundamentally.  It  is  believed  that  the 
American  people  have  little.  If  any,  need  to 
be  alerted  to  the  menace  of  the  cold  war." 

Alarming,  also,  is  the  rise  In  Influence  of  a 
group  which  seems  to  have  Induced  our  Presi- 
dent to  wage  a  campaign  against  the  anti- 
Communist  thinking  of  our  citizens.  At  the 
same  time,  they  seem  determined  to  cause 
him  to  overlook  the  fruitless  record  of  nego- 
tiation with  the  Soviets  over  the  past  25 
years.  These  jjeople  denounce  the  concept 
of  victory  over  conununlsm  as  exta-emism. 
In  their  eagerness  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
with  the  Communists,  they  Ignore  the  fact 
that  the  long-range  Soviet  goal  is  still  world 
domination.  They  forget  that  to  the  Soviets 
any  negotiation  or  "agreement"  Is  merely  a 
tactic  in  pursuit  of  that  goal. 

HOW    THE    MILITART    CAN    ASSIST    IN    COLD    WAK 
EDUCATION 

The  military  sp>oiisored  seminars  launched 
In  1958  by  a  directive  of  President  Elsen- 
hower, after  endorsement  of  the  move  by  our 
National  Security  Council,  have  done  much 
to  alert  our  citizens  throughout  the  country. 
I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  result  of 
one  such  seminar  which  generated  sufficient 
concern  to  cause  a  civilian  group  (comprised 
of  bankers,  insurance  executives,  and  civic 
leaders)  in  a  period  of  6  months  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  a  speakers  bureau  on  the 
dangers  of  communism  which  reached  63,000 
persons  In  18  counties  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

While  such  local  seminars  may  be  pos- 
sible without  benefit  of  military  facilities, 
the-  Inspiration  which  generated  the  above 
result  came  from  a  military  seminar  held  at 
Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  In  October  1959.  There 
are  many  Americans  of  sound  Judgment,  both 
civilian  and  military,  who  believe  that  the 
military  segment  of  our  Nation  Is  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  of  the  antl-Communlst 
forces. 

Unfortunately,  the  campaign  to  discourage 
strong  antlcommunlsm  has  centered  on  the 
military.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  cold  war 
seminar  having  been  sponsored  by  the  mili- 
tary since  September  1,  1961. 

Despite  declarations  by  the  Department  of 
Defense   that  it   does  not  prohibit  military 
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■I  fram  tpfking  out  kc*1i^*^  com- 
muntem.  frwdom  of  dtaeoHlOD  of  the  Com- 
munist ttireat  by  military  penoanel  U  simply 
not  taking  place.  A  ravlew  at  htuKtrada  of 
Department  of  Defense  censored  speeches 
prepared  by  military  oAeen  has  shown  the 
elimination  of  such  i  if— Iniiii  as  "the  Com- 
munist challenge,"  "Commonlst  conspiracy 
directed  toward  absolute  domination  uf  the 
world."  "Soviet  Infiltration  menacing  this 
Nation  and  extending  throughout  the  far 
comers  at  the  globe,"  "Sorlets  have  not  re- 
lented 1  1  the  slightest  In  their  determination 
to  dominate  the  world  and  o\ir  way  of  life,' 
"the  steady  advance  of  communism."  and  the 
words  "Tlctory"  and  "war.- 

Such  censorship  blurs  the  nature  of  the 
Communist  threat  and  promotes  the  policies 
of  those  who  would  comprise  our  prlnclplee. 
Failure  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  helpe  those 
who  seek  to  f\irther  appease  the  Commuolsts. 

The  military  commander  Is  directed  and 
urged  by  our  Department  of  Defense  to  es- 
tablish the  best  possible  relationship  with 
the  civic  leaders  and  local  offlclals  in  his 
region.  There  can  be  no  legitimate  objec- 
tion to  cooperation  with  the  civil  entitles 
If  they  request  the  military  to  help  further 
their  Aght  against  communism  by  exposing 
Communist  concepts,  Conununlst  methods 
of  Infiltration  and  subversion,  and  Conunu- 
nlst Ideologies. 

Where  the  military  Individual  U  guilty  of 
Improper  procedure  or  misrepresentation  of 
condition  or  Is  nonfactual  or  libelous  or 
where  ha  nuikes  false  accusations,  be  person- 
ally Is  to  blame  and  appropriate  punitive  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  by  the  proper  authori- 
ties. No  officer  or  man  In  any  braxkch  of 
the  military  service  will  violate  the  proper 
code  of  conduct  once  he  knows  that  he  is 
personally  liable  for  such  action.  The  mili- 
tary services  have  adequate  precepts,  tradi- 
tions and  ethical  standards,  some  written 
and  some  unwritten,  which  provide  all  the 
safeguards  necessary  against  partisan  or  po- 
litical action  except  where  the  Individual 
la  guilty  of  poor  Judgment  or  Irresponsible 
preparation  of  his  subject  matter. 

WHAT     MUST     BS     DOKB 

All  true  Americans  should  urge  the  utiliza- 
tion at  erery  mean*  available  to  Inform,  on 
a  nonpartisan  basis,  our  servicemen.  In  par- 
ticular, and  our  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try In  general  of  the  Insidious  and  very  real 
Communist  threat  to  our  country. 

To  do  this  we  need  a  spirit  as  well  as  a 
program;  we  need  the  leadership  at  the  top 
of  our  political  system  to  encourage  patriotic 
and  self-sacrlflclng  efforts  by  oiir  people  la 
every  walk  of  life;  we  need  less  of  the  "red 
pencil"  of  o\ir  censors  and  more  of  the  spirit 
of  our  forefathers  whose  courage  and  In- 
trepidity made  this  Nation  possible. 

From  the  rank  of  captain  of  Infantry 
through  that  of  lieutenant  general  com- 
manding an  Army  corps  of  more  than  100,- 
000  troops.  I  have  been  In  many  dlfBcult 
battle  spots.  My  "shield  and  buckler"  has 
always  been  encompassed  by  the  thoughts: 
"This  Is  my  country."  "This  Is  for  those 
who  would  act  as  I  am  acting  If  they  were 
here."  Ood  forbid  that  the  lane  shall  ever 
come  when  the  American  fighter  should 
think,  when  the  chips  are  down:  "Why 
should  I  risk  my  life  for  those  who  would 
rather  be  "Red  than  dead"?"  If  this  be 
labeled  "superpatrlottsm"  by  the  apolof^ists 
for  America,  let  them  make  the  most  of  It. 

The  chips  are  down  and  this  Is  a  struggle 
for  ruTTtval.  Our  age-old  concept  of  life  and 
liberty  demands  that  no  one  dare  to  apolo- 
gise for  our  beliefs  or  to  excuse  the  f  jrelgn 
alms  of  tyrants  who  would  deprive  us  of 
both  life  and  Uberty. 


ate  Armed  Serrlces  Subcommittee  he  ex- 
pressed bewilderment  over  delettons  of  terms 
and  changes  of  phraseology  made  In  his 
speeches  by  State  Defwrtznent  security 
otBclals. 

The  Army  Research  C%lef  laid  out  In  chap- 
ter and  veree  ample  STidence  Justifying  his 
claims  that  censorship  of  portions  of  his 
speeches — particularly  those  referring  to  the 
Communist  threat — had  left  him  myBtlfled. 

To  his  surprise  he  learned  that  It  was  ver- 
bot<?n  to  allude  to  "the  vicious  challenge  of 
world  conimunlsm."  The  State  Depart- 
ment's objections  to  using  the  phrase,  "world 
communism."  are.  to  say  the  least,  ambigu- 
ous.   The  Department  said 

•  We  want  to  discourage  the  term  'world 
communism."  It  sound  very  pe.wlmlstlc 
and  also,  to  some,  pleasantly  Internatlnnil. 
Uke  the  U  N  " 

Thus,  the  phrase  Is  deleted  and  "Slno-So- 
vlet"  Is  substituted  when  communism  mini- 
Tests  Itself  mllltantly,  as  If  there  are  certain 
f.^rms  of  Marxism  which  are  more  benign 
than  others. 

And  here  Is  a  sentence  from  one  of  the 
general's  addresses  which  was  blue-penciled 
In  Its  entirety:  "1  believe  that  If  we  surrender 
certain  of  our  rights  today,  then  Inevitably 
and  soon  we  shall  lose  what  rights  renisln  " 

It  was  called  an  invasion  of  the  realm 
of  foreign  policy.  What  is  foreign  sbout 
freedom?  It  Is  American.  The  Oeneral's 
view  is  as  old  as  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  Is  one  of  the  great  truths  of 
all  time. 

General  Tnideau.  who  also  has  served  as 
Army  Chief  of  Intelligence,  made  an  observa- 
tion yesterday  that  might  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  serious  Indictments  emanatUig  fmm 
this  hearing. 

In  referrir.g  to  the  many  changes  made  in 
his  texts,  he  said  often  the  s^iurce  was  un- 
identified "which  gave  my  staff  and  me  equal 
cause  for  wonder  about  the  motivation 
Involved." 

Unless  the  State  Department  can  come  up 
with  an  answer  to  this,  there  will  remain 
a  rather  large  "why"  In  these  proceedings, 
the  deduction  of  which  will  devolve  on  sub- 
committee members. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  General  had 
not  prior  to  his  appearance  before  the  prob- 
ing unit  filed  an  official  protest  regarding 
these  changes  and  deletions.  He  said  he 
believed  "a  soldier  does  not  question  the 
p>ollcles  and  decisions  of  higher  Government 
authority  "  He  Is  still  on  active  duty,  hold- 
ing an  Important  military  poaltloa.  He  has 
not  resigned  In  favor  of  the  speaking  circuit. 

But  In  a  pointed  observation,  he  stated 
that  he  knew  of  no  directive  prohibiting 
military  men  from  "speaking  out  clearly  and 
f  irthrlghtly  against  conununlsm  or  challeng- 
ing our  people  to  stand  fast  on  those  great 
principles  that  are  the  keystones  In  the 
arch  of  American  policy  and  freedom  of  men 
everywhere." 

It's  no  surprise  that  General  Trudeau  Is 
puzzled,  bewildered  and  mystified.  So  Is  tiie 
Nation. 


(From  the  Nasfaidlle  Banner.  Jan    25.  1962] 
9rAT«    DirAanforr    Kmnifo    BrwiLOEKs 

OnnBAi.  TatmsATT 
Lt.  Oen.    Arthur  O.  Trudeau   Is   puzzled. 

Throughout  hla  testimony  t>efore   the  8en- 


(Prom   the   Nashville   Banner,   Feb.    1.    106^1 

New   CiNsoasHiP   Danqxr — ExxcT'-rrvx   .Sxxtcs 

To  Hide  Behind  Pentagon  "Fifth" 

Last  week  following  the  testimony  of  Lt. 
O^n.  Arthur  O  Trudeau  before  Senate 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  Investigating 
charges  "muzzling"  military  officers,  the 
Banner  said ; 

"General  Trudeau.  who  also  has  served  as 
.Army  Chief  of  Intelligence,  made  an  oljser- 
vatlon  yesterday  that  might  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  serious  indictments  emanating  from 
this  healing. 

"In  referring  to  the  many  changes  made 
in  his  (speech)  texts,  he  said  often  the 
source  was  unidentified  'which  gave  my  staff 
and  me  equal  cau.se  for  wonder  about  the 
motivation  Involved  '  " 

Since  that  time  both  the  State  and  De- 
fense   Departments    hsTe    issued    directives 


stating  that  their  offlclala  testifying  before 
the  committee  would  not  rereal  the  Identi- 
ties of  Individual  security  o^CMri  who  had 
"edited"  the  intended  remarks  of  General 
Trudeau  and  other  high-ranking  ofllcers. 

This  order  was  bound  to  eauee  difficulty. 
Yesterday  Willis  D.  Lawrence,  assistant  di- 
rector for  policy  and  procedures  In  the 
Pentagon  security  review  oAce.  refused  to 
name  the  person  or  persona  who  "censored" 
General  Trudeau's  remarks  from  testimony 
he  gave  before  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
n.iutus  Committee  last  February. 

It  can  be  said  that  Mr.  Lawrence  is  merely 
carrying  out  orders  from  his  superior.  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara,  but  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  has  brought  up  a  valid 
P'.t'.nt. 

The  South  Carolina  Senator  points  to  the 
'motivation'  Issue  which  the  Banner  had 
questioned.  He  said.  "It  Is  essential  to 
identify  the  Individual  who  reviewed  particu- 
lar speeches  for  this  committee  to  perform 
lis  functions." 

At  the  time  Qeneral  Trudeau  framed  his 
"motivation"  renuu-k.  Ths  **"'"tr  also  said 
that  unless  a  satisfactory  answer  was  forth- 
coming, "there  will  remain  a  rather  Urge 
why  In  these  proceedings." 

Worse  still,  the  McNamars  dodge  amounts 
to  an  effort  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  hide  behind  a  Pentagon-di- 
rected "fifth  amendment." 

And  that  Is  the  most  dangerous  type  of 
coiisurshlp  that  could  threaten  the  country. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  25,  1982] 

CXNBOaS  AT  WOBK 

The  difficulties,  not  to  m«ntton  the  ab- 
stirditles,  which  arise  ones  ths  peacetime 
censor  has  been  set  to  work  are  <^early  re- 
flected In  some  of  the  Illustrations  culled 
from  material  put  before  the  Stennla  sub- 
committee. 

The  subcommittee,  which  Is  studying 
charges  that  military  men  have  been  mua- 
sled,  learned  that  a  censor  had  stricken  from 
one  speech  a  reference  to  a  military  plane 
as  a  "Man  of  War."  Penciling  this  out.  the 
censor  said:  "Let's  use  another  steed — Zev, 
Gallant  Fox.  etc.,  but  not  this  one."  The 
policy.  It  seems.  Is  against  using  such  words 
as   "war"  or   "victory." 

Another  censor  objected  to  a  speech  quot- 
ing Arnold  Toynboe  on  tlM  reasons  for  the 
decline  of  once  proud  nations.  '"Toynbet," 
the  censor  said,  "Is  a  highly  questionable 
historian."  An  Army  oOccr's  speech  was 
blue-penciled  to  delete  a  reference  to  Khru- 
shcher's  remark  that  "we  will  btiry  you." 
The  censor  explained  "he  has  denied  that  he 
meant  this  literally."  An  Air  Force  ofBoer 
wanted  to  tay:  "In  fact,  ths  big  question  of 
our  day  Is  simply  this:  WIU  the  futtire 
world,  that  Is,  the  emerging  world,  be  in  our 
Image,  or  will  It  be  In  ths  Image  of  world 
communism?  "  But  the  censor  put  his  foot 
down.  "We  want  people  to  have  the  right 
and  freedom  to  choose  their  own  destiny," 
he  explained. 

These,  perhaps,  sre  extreme  examples. 
But  there  are  many  more  In  the  record,  and 
they  are  hardly  less  noteworthy  for  their 
aalnlnlty.  The  main  trouble,  granting  that 
some  censorship  Is  needed,  comes  from  at- 
tempting to  censor  speeches  for  policy  as 
distinguished  from  security  reasons.  And 
the  trouble  Is  compounded  when  some  face- 
less censor,  often  with  no  qualifications  for 
his  Job,  tries  to  function  under  policy  direc- 
tives which,  to  say  the  least,  ars  rague  and 
uncertain  The  censor  Invariably  will  play 
It  safe,  and  the  safer  he  plays  It  the  sillier 
he  win  get. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  refusing  to 
Identify  Individual  censors,  says  he  asstimes 
full  responsibility  for  what  they  hare  done. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  right  position  for  him  to 
take  since,  after  all,  he  Is  responsible.  But 
It  Is  a  position  which  also  leaves  him  at  the 


mercy  of  his  oeosars,  and  he  might  be  well 
advised  to  try  to  find  some  new  and  more 
sensible  ones. 

[From    the    Omaha   World-Herald,    Jan.   SO, 
1902] 

The  TatTTH 

According  to  a  report  In  the  Sunday  World- 
Herald,  Lt.  Gen.  Arthtu  O.  Trtideau  was  con- 
sidered for  the  Job  of  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelllgfjnce  Agency,  but  lost  out  be- 
cause ol  his  t4!stlmony  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee  vhlch  Is  looking  Into  charges 
that  military  leaders  have  been  muszled. 

The  general  (.ssertedly  "got  Into  the  area 
of  political  definitions "  and  displayed  signs 
of  what  ""Schleiilnger  calls  a  dogmatist." 

To  common,  everyday  Americans  that  may 
seem  to  be  a  vague  offense.  But  disagree- 
ment with  Art.aur  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  or  the 
incurring  of  his  displeasure  apparently  can 
be  devastating  to  a  career  In  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

Professor  Schleslnger  laid  down  an  official 
definition  of  "dogmatism"  in  a  speech  which 
the  President  hailed  as  the  finest  given  by 
any  member  of  his  administration.  In  It  the 
White  House  adviser  said: 

"The  mark  of  the  dogmatist  Is  that  he  Is 
still  In  grade  school,  and  thinks  he  can  find 
all  the  answers  In  the  back  of  the  book. 
He  knows  the  truth,  and  every  one  who  re- 
jects his  truth  Is  either  a  knave  or  a  fool." 

Note  Mr.  Schleslnger's  words,  "the  truth" 
and  "his  truth.'"  Observe  also  the  Implica- 
tion that  truth  Is  unknowable  and  tliat  all 
who  contend  otherwise  are  childish  and  Ig- 
norant. 

By  the  Schleslnger  definition  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson clearly  would  have  to  be  tagged  a 
dogmatist.  In  a  memorable  document,  he 
held  certain  baste  truths  to  be  self-evident. 
He  held  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights.  He  did  not  regard  those 
statements  as  mere  working  hypotheses,  or 
as  only  his  Idea  of  the  truth.  He  regarded 
them  as  the  truth. 

The  Founding  Fathers  built  a  whole  struc- 
ture of  government  on  what  they  believed 
to  be  absolute,  unquestionable  truths  about 
the  source  of  man's  rights  and  the  nature 
of  them.  According  to  their  wisdom,  those 
rights  came  from  Almighty  Ood,  not  from 
the  state,  and  the  governments  were  In- 
stituted among  men  to  Insure  these  rights. 
Through  a  whole  catalog  of  didactic,  dog- 
matic statements,  they  never  admitted  doubt 
concerning  basic  truths. 

Were  Jefferson  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
age  of  enlightenment  naive  and  primitive 
men? 

Were  the  words  of  the  Declaration,  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  mere 
value  Judgments  subject  to  revision  or  dis- 
card by  self-proclaimed  wiser,  more  urbane 
minds  of  the  20th  century? 

Was  Thomas  Jefferson  figuratively  still 
In  grade  school  when  he  poured  his  heart 
and  soul  Into  the  self-evident  truths  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence? 

Millions  of  patriotic  Americans  refuse  to 
disown  the  truths  on  which  their  Nation 
was  founded.  They  believe.  Just  as  firmly 
as  did  Jefferson,  Madison,  Jay,  Adams,  and 
the  rest  that  some  verities  are  eternal,  and 
that  our  country's  star  should  be  hitched 
to  them  and  directed  thereby. 

To  paraphrase  another  Founding  Father, 
if  this  be  dogmatism,  make  the  most  of  it. 

I  From    the  New  York  Daily  News.  Jan.  29. 
1962] 

What  Goes  On  Hkre,  Antwat? 
"I  believe  that  if  we  surrender  certain  of 
our  rights  today,  then  inevitably,  and  soon, 
we  shall  lose  what  rights  remain." 

Lt.   Oen.  Arthur   O.   TTudeau,    Army  Re- 
search and  Development  Chief,   wanted   to 
I 


Include  the  above  statement  In  a  speech  he 
delivered  October  10.  1961. 

Unnamed  persons  in  the  Defense  and  State 
Departments  ordered  the  sentence  cut  out 
of  the  speech  when  they  cleared  It  for  de- 
livery. It  was  In  conflict,  they  said,  with 
Public  Affairs  Directive  No.  18  on  foreign 
policy. 

This  directive  apparently  seeks  to  repeal 
a  principle  proved  true  throughout  recorded 
human  history. 

The  censoring  of  Trudeau's  speech  became 
public  last  week,  as  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee's  investigation  of  the  muz- 
zling of  military  men  got  underway. 

Numerous  other  incidents  of  such  censor- 
ship were  bared  by  the  subcommittee — chair- 
man. Senator  John  Stinnis,  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi — at  the  same  time.  Trudeau  is  a 
vigorous  antl-Communlst  who  believes  In  de- 
nouncing communism  at  every  opportunity 
and  In  the  plainest  English,  and  therefore 
is  hated  by  professional  liberals  and  antl- 
anti-Communlsts. 

On  another  occasion  (January  31,  1961K 
General  Trudeau  wanted  to  say  In  a  speech; 

'"Beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  your  country 
and  mine  are  the  prime  targets  of  a  world- 
wide, all-out  offensive  of  world  communism. 
This  offensive  has  forced  nations  that  glory 
In  free  Institutions  to  Join  In  defending 
these  priceless  values.  This  is  why — and  the 
simple,  sole  and  Irrefutable  reason — we  and 
our  allies  arm — to  counter  the  Communist 
threat.  Since  the  days  of  the  bloody  Red 
revolution,  the  Soviets  have  ceaselessly  In- 
creased their  weapon  capabilities  against  the 
day  when  In  Khrushchev's  words,  they  'will 
biu7  us.'  " 

ANTI-RED    GAGGED    BY    BURXAUCRATS 

This  entire  passage — a  statement  of  a  truth 
known  to  everybody  who  knows  what  goes 
on  In  the  world,  and  a  truth  every  American 
should  know — was  cut  out  of  Trudeau's 
speech  on  order  of  the  State  Department, 
without  explanation. 

For  delivery  February  17,  1961,  General 
Trtideau  prepared  a  speech  containing  this 
sentence : 

"We  must  make  sure  that  our  military 
strength  Is  geared  to  cope  with  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  bloc  threat  today  and  In  the  future." 

It  would  seem  that  there  Is  at  least  one 
pipsqueak  in  the  State  Department  who 
doesn't  know  that  our  ctirrent  major  en- 
emies are  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China. 
Anyway,  the  State  Department  gutted  the 
sentence  by  ordering  out  the  phrase  "Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc" — again  without  explanation. 

The  remark  "On  such  theories  socialism 
thrives"  was  eased  out  of  a  Trudeau  speech 
delivered  March  9,  1961,  with  a  State  De- 
partment comment  that  "some  of  our  best 
friends  are  Socialists." 

Oeneral  Trudeau  was  guardedly  polite  in 
his  testimony  about  all  this  before  the  Sten- 
nls  subcommittee.  We  Imagine  he  had  Gens. 
Billy  Mitchell,  Douglas  MacArthur,  and  Ed- 
win A.  Walker  rather  painfully  in  mind 
while  testifying. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  for  civilians  or 
newspapers  to  be  polite  on  this  subject  of 
the  muzzling  of  the  military  by  appeasers 
or  worse  in  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments. 

TRArrORS OR    DUMB    CLTTCKS? 

What  is  going  on,  obviotisly.  Is  that  our 
military  men — the  men  who  know  the  enemy 
best  and  may  have  to  fight  him  some  day — 
are  being  forbidden  to  sound  the  alarm  to 
their  fellow  Americans  in  vigorous  and  con- 
vincing ways. 

They  are  being  forced  to  tone  down  and 
mushmouth  the  truths  that  are  in  their 
minds  and  hearts. 

This  disclosure  by  the  Stennls  subcom- 
mittee raises  some  very  grave  questions, 
among  which  are: 

Is  the  State  Department,  as  so  often  al- 
leged, still  infested  with  second-  and  third- 
echelon  traitors  who  mold  much  of  otir  for- 


eign policy  and  are  determined  to  sell  the 
United  States  down  the  river  to  commu- 
nism? 

Or  are  both  the  State  and  the  Defense 
Department  loaded  with  simple-minded, 
mole-eyed  twerps  who  don't  know  that  there 
Is  a  war  on? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Stennls  sub- 
committee will  put  plenty  of  time  and  effort 
into  getting  the  correct  answers  to  such 
questions,  and  will  let  the  people  have  those 
answers  uncensored  by  anybody  in  any  par- 
ticular. 


(From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Jan.  25,  1962] 

He.\rincs   Start   Well — Muzzling   Issue 
Cleaslt  Drawh 

Healings  Into  the  mulling  of  military 
leaders  opened  In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Just 
the  right  note. 

The  testimony  was  Informative,  not  emo- 
tional. And  a  clear  battle  line  was  drawn 
over  the  central  Issue. 

The  Issue  Is,  Should  officers  be  permitted 
to  speak  out  against  communism  without 
invading  the  field  of  purely  partisan  politics. 

The  answer  most  eloquently  was  "Yes." 

Former  President  Elsenhower,  a  man  with 
considerable  experience  in  the  fields  of  mili- 
tary command  and  partisan  politics,  put 
It  this  way: 

"We  are  smothering  the  concept  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  under  the  practice  of 
heavyhanded  and  unjustified  staff  super- 
vision. I  say  let  the  military  speak,  always 
under  properly  established  policies  and  the 
general — ^not  petty — supervision  of  their 
superiors." 

Mr.  Elsenhower's  written  testimony  was 
supported  by  the  words  of  another  great 
American,  Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  former 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Admiral  Burke,  whose  own  remarks  have 
been  censored  in  the  past,  remarked  on  the 
disturbing  tendency  of  an  underling  to  pass 
Judgment  on  statements  of  an  officer  who 
knows  much  more. 

He  also  pointed  out  how  censorship  can 
dry  up  the  channels  of  military  command: 

"Important  mistakes  can  go  undetected 
and  unremedied  and  gradually  become  com- 
pounded tmtll  a  serious  crisis  develops  and 
then  it  is  too  late." 

Mr.  Elsenhower,  Admiral  Burke,  and  the 
third  witness,  Robert  Lovett,  former  Defense 
Secretary,  were  firm  In  stating  that  the  mili- 
tary should  steer  clear  of  purely  partisan 
politics. 

Their  testimony  pointed  up  the  basic  pity 
of  the  entire  muzzling  Issue — the  quarrel 
between  the  armed  services  and  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  civilians  over  who  can 
best  Indoctrinate  against  communism. 

Rather  than  argument,  this  is  one  area 
where  we  need  absolute  agreement.  Com- 
munism is  an  enemy  whose  cancerous  tech- 
niques should  be  exposed  to  every  American. 

The  need  for  antl-Communlst  education 
In  the  armed  services  was  demonstrated  in 
Korea.  It  still  exists.  Civilian  and  military 
agencies  must  work  together.  As  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower said: 

"With  the  education  for  troops  and  the 
public,  each  supplements  and  supports  the 
other — defense  personnel  takes  the  lead  in 
the  first,  civilian  agencies  do  so  In  the 
second." 

That  is  the  goal.  We  fervently  hope  that 
the  subcommittee  hearings  can  show  us  the 
way. 


(From  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  Jan.  29, 
1962] 

Censorship  Wtthout  Cause 
When  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  called 
last  August  for  the  military  "muzzling" 
probe  now  underway,  he  charged  that  the 
Pulbright  memorandum  had  brought  about 
"censorship  of  statements  of  military  leaders 
far    beyond    any    requirement    of    security 
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claaslflcations    or    compliance    with    civilian 
made   policy." 

Hla  charge  la  well  substantiated  in  a  71- 
page  book  Jviat  released  by  the  Senate  sub- 
committee conducting  the  "muzzling"  Inves- 
tigation. The  book  documents  samples  of 
censored  statements  by  85  officers  In  case 
after  case,  deletions  and  changes  were  made 
that  obviously  have  nothing  to  do  with  na- 
tional security  or  compliance  with  basic 
policies  of  our  Oovernment  To  c:tc  mly  a 
few  examples: 

Adm.  Arlelgh  A.  Burke,  former  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  submitted  a  speech  for 
delivery  last  June  4  in  which  this  sentence 
appeared 

Today  the  United  States  is  engaged  In 
a  grim  competition  with  an  alien  philosophy 
that  has  taken  over  whole  countries — with- 
out firing  a  shot.  That  is  why  the  only 
real  way  to  increase  the  strength  of  our 
Nation  Is  to  strengthen  what  Is  under  at- 
tack-to strengthen  the  individual" 

This  was  changed  to  "today,  as  in  the 
past,  the  only  real  way  to  Increase  the 
strength  uf  our  Nation  is  to  strengthen 
what  U  under  attack — to  strengthen  the  in- 
dividual "  This  was  a  mandatory  change  by 
the  State  Department  after  review  by  the 
State  Department.  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force  and 
Ehrectorate  of  Security  Review  No  reason 
was  given  for  the  change. 

Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  former  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff.  Included  this  statement  In  a 
speech  for  delivery  January  31.  1961 

"Current  Corrununlst  propaganda  to  the 
world  concentrates  on  the  central  theme 
which  It  has  always  emphasized  -  the  de- 
struction of  capitalism,  colonialism,  and  Im- 
perialism But,  under  this  guise,  they 
really  Intend  the  destruction  of  everything 
which  does  not  bend  to  their  will.  Theirs 
is  the  language  of  total  war  They  have  a 
consistency  and  a  singlemlndedneas  about 
promoting  world  revolution  which  is  unique 
In  the  history  of  dictatorship  The  only 
sensible  view  of  Communist  Intentions  Is 
that  they  seek  to  destroy  us  by  any  means 
which  they  can  use." 

The  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs  ordered  a  manda- 
tory deletion  of  this  entire  section. 
Again,  no  reason  was  given 

The  original  draft  of  a  speech  to  be  made 
by  Lt  Gen  Bernard  A  Schrtever.  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Air  Space  Systems  Com- 
mand, contained  this  comment; 

He  may  use  the  threat  of  nuclear  rock- 
ets, or  he  may  use  the  prestige  of  space 
probes  He  has  even  been  known  to  take 
off  a  shoe  and  bang  it  on  the  table  ' 

The  second  sentence  was  deleted  No 
source  or  reason  was  given 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Eugene  M 
Zuckert  included  these  sentences  in  a  speech 
for  delivery  last  August,  shortly  after  Thur- 
iiOHT>  made  his  charge 

"Khrushchev's  boastful  threats  are  not 
aimed  at  the  scoreboard  They  are  aimed 
at  our  Jugular  " 

This  segment  was  deleted  by  a  censor  in 
the  State  t)epartment  No  reason  was  of- 
fered 

These  examples  and  many  others  follow 
a  definite  pattern  a  pattern  of  softening  or 
deleting  altogether,  statements  that  cal!  at- 
tention to  Khrushchev's  crimes  or  to  the  na- 
ture and  goals  of  communism  They  point 
forcefully  to  the  need  for  review  and  revi- 
sion of  our  entire  system  of  military  censor- 
ship 

The  matter  at  issue  as  far  a,s  we  ;\re  con- 
cerned, is  not  whether  speeches  by  military 
officers  are  subject  to  civilian  review.  Most 
of  the  officers  themselves.  Including  Admiral 
Burke  and  General  White,  agree  on  the  need 
for  security  and  policy  clearance  But  the 
kind  of  censorship  involved  in  most  of  the 
c.^ses  cited  Is  neither  needed  nor  Justified. 
Therein  lies  the  danger  of  the  Ful bright 
memorandum  and  the  far-reaching  efTe<t  It 
has  produced. 


I  Prom  the  St   Louis  Globe  Demcx-rat 

Jan    25.  19«3| 

The  Senatk  Invisticates  Censoes 

Why  cant  any  American.  In  or  out  of  uni- 
form, p<.)lnt  out  that  International  com- 
munism Is  our  mortal  enemy  and  will  "bury 
us."  If  It  can? 

This  Is  the  real  Issue  in  the  current  Senate 
Investigation  of  the  censorship  which  the 
Defense  Department  and  State  Department 
exercise  over  top  Federal  official*  civilian  as 
well  xa  military 

Former  President  Elsenhower  got  the  In- 
vestigation started  on  the  right  foot  In  a 
letter  he  sent  to  the  Senate  subcommittee 
In  It.  he  said 

I  question  the  desirability  if  requiring 
the  topmost  Government  officials,  whether 
tuUita  y  or  civilian,  to  submit  their  pro- 
p<j8ed  public  statements  fur  what  amounts 
to  censorship  of  content — as  distinguished 
from  security  matters — prior  to  their  utter- 
ance 

This  13  what  the  special  5^nate  Armed 
Forces  subt-ommittee  is  invesilgatmg  - 
ce  risorsh  i  p 

It    Is    misleading    to    call     the    probe    the 
Walker    hearings.     This    suggests    the    sole 
object  Is  to  Investigate   the  removal  of  Gen 
Edwin  A.  Walker  for  alleged  rlghtwlng  state- 
ments 

Senator  Strom  THtrxMOHn  South  Carolina 
Democrat.  t)rought  this  censorship  issue  to  a 
head  by  a  series  if  forthright  attacks  on  the 
tltjor  of  the  Senate  He  smoked  out  the  now 
famous  memo  .Senator  J  William  hULBRioHT 
sent  to  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  It 
warned  ag^ii-.st  getting  the  American  peopie 
I'-M)  worktd  up  '..ve.-  the  cold  war 

Fundamentally  ■  Senator  PtiBRiiiHT 
wrote.  "It  Is  believed  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  little  If  any,  need  to  be  alerted  to 
the  menace  of  the  cold   war   ' 

On  the  contrary  he  stated  "In  tl.e  long 
run  It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  prinrip.il 
problem  of  leadership  will  be.  if  It  is  not 
already,  to  restrain  the  desire  of  the  petiple 
to  hit  the  Communists  with  everything  we've 
got  partlcula'ly  If  there  are  more  Cubas 
and  Laos  " 

In  effect,  this  Is  an  argument  for  lulling 
the  American  people  to  sleep  The  Senate  Is 
now  Investigating  If  that  Is  what  Washlng- 
t  III  Is  d'llng 

Adm  Arlelgh  A  Burke  testllled  on  the  first 
day  of  the  investigation  He  told  the  Sena- 
tors he  felt  military  officers  had  the  proper 
and  mcjral  right  to  speak  out  agaliLst  com- 
munism, as  long  as  they  avoid  partisan 
politics 

Who  d:>esnt  agree'' 

The    American   Communist   Party   doesn  t 
It  has  attacked   Admiral  Burke  by  name.  In 
the  Worker,  for  hla  expressed  anti-Commu- 
nlst  views 

But  wh  1  else   wouldn'f 


STOCKPILING  INQUIRY— NOMINA- 
TION OF  FRANK  B  ELLIS  TO  BE 
U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there 
IS  before  this  body,  for  confirmation  as 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Loiusiana.  the  nomination  of 
Frank  B  Ellis. 

Until  shortly  before  his  nomination, 
he  was  Director  of  the  Oflflce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  an  agency  formerly 
known  as  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization, 

This  Office  has  within  its  purview  and 
under  its  jurisdiction  the  stockpiling  of 
strategic  war  materials.  He  resigned  as 
Director  thereof,  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion for  Uie  judgeship. 


Last  week  the  President  in  his  news 
conference  called  for  an  Inquiry  regard- 
ing stockpiling  of  strategic  war  mate- 
rials. He  declared  he  was  astonished  at 
the  $7.7  billion  total  which  it  embraced 
He  referred  to  it  as  a  questionable  bur- 
den on  public  funds  and  a  potential 
source  of  excessive  and  unconscionable 
profit.  The  situation  was  so  bad  that  he 
had  taken  steps  to  halt  any  new  acquisi- 
tions, except  in  three  items;  he  became 
convinced  that  a  thorough  investigation 
should  be  ordered;  he  decried  the  cloak 
of  secrecy  surrounding  the  program;  and 
he  called  for  complete  exploration  of  the 
entire  activities. 

All  of  this  was  a  result  of  a  detailed 
check  which  had  been  ordered  last 
spring. 

Against  the  background  of  this  entire 
subject,  we  find  the  name  and  the  official 
acivities  of  Mr  Frank  B.  Ellis.  His  testi- 
mony will  be  very  desirable,  and  In  fact 
will  be  quite  pivotal,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
been  in  active  charge  and  responsible  for 
the  reports  of  his  Office  upon  which,  pre- 
sumably, the  President  made  many  of 
his  conclusions  in  regard  to  stockpiling. 

Mr  Ellis  enjoys  a  reputation  as  an  at- 
torney of  character  and  competence. 
He  has  engaged  in  many  extra-profes- 
sional activities  in  his  community  and 
State  Insofar  as  the  record  shows, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why 
he  .should  not  be  considered  qualified  to 
a.ssume  the  judgeship  to  which  he  is 
nominated 

It  will  be  desirable  for  the  Judictai-y 
Committee  to  hold  early  hearings  and 
report  on  the  nomination,  so  that  the 
Senate  can  act  promptly  to  fill  the 
vacancy  now  existing  on  the  bench. 

However,  before  this  is  done,  it  would 
be  very  much  m  order  that  the  congres- 
sional investigating  committees  which 
will  undertake  Inquiry  into  stockpilirig 
should  bring  Mr.  Ellis  before  them  at  an 
early  time. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  after  he  is 
sworn  in  as  judge,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
testify  without  some  reluctance,  because 
of  his  newly  assumed  functions.  He 
should  be  given  timely  opportunity  to 
testify  and  furnish  such  facts  as  the  In- 
vestlgating  committees  might  need  in 
order  to  clarify  the  situation. 

At  present  there  is  no  such  impedi- 
ment, or  any  other.  Certainly  with  the 
President's  deploring  the  cloak  of  secrecy 
which  has  surrounded  this  program  and 
his  statement  that  this  Is  no  longer  Jus- 
tified, since  secrecy  now  is  only  an  in- 
vitation to  mismanagement,  the  asser- 
tion of  executive  privilege  is  moot. 

Thus.  Mr.  Ellis  can  testify  freely, 
openly,  without  reservation,  and  with 
full  approval  of  the  President  as  to  all 
facets  and  all  details  of  the  program 
which  he  once  directed. 

If  this  were  not  done,  the  only  re- 
maining opportunity  to  interrogate  Mr, 
Ellis  in  detail  on  this  subject  would  be 
at  the  Judiciary  Committee  hearing  on 
his  nomination. 

This  would  be  unfortunate,  since  the 
Judiciary  Committee  does  not  have  the 
background  and  direct  knowledge  to  en- 
able it  to  undertake  an  inquiry  of  maxl- 
miun  detail  and  significance,  such  as  the 
occasion  plainly  requires,  in  view  of  the 
President's  expressed  concern. 
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Time  is  of  the  essence.  It  i£  my  hope 
that  w«  shall  receive  early  assurances 
that  Ui.  Ellis  will  be  called  and  will  tes- 
tify soon  before  investigating  commit- 
tees. 

AID  TO  ALBANIA 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  !n 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  Janu- 
ary 31,  1962,  included  under  "Letters  to 
the  Editor,"  was  a  letter  from  Hugh  O. 
Grant,  former  U.S.  Minister  to  Albania, 
under  the  heading  "Don't  Back  Albanian 
Reds." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Don't  Back  Albanian  Rcds 
To  the  Nrw  Yokx  Htiat.T)  T»ibuni: 

As  the  last  U.S.  Minister  accredited  to  Al- 
bania, from  1935  until  1939.  I  have  been  fol- 
lowing closely  the  recent  events  in  Albania, 
arising  from  the  controversy  between  Khru- 
Bchev  and  the  Albania  Communist  Dictator 
Enver  Hoxha. 

In  your  editorial,  "The  Red  Rift  Widens," 
it  is  asserted  that  "Albanian  boss.  Hoxba,  Is 
no  hero."  and  that  "he  rules  brutally  over 
a  people  whose  own  civilization  Is  not  far 
removed  from  barbarism,  and  whose  product 
he  is." 

I  agree  fully  that  Hoxha  is  no  hero  and 
that  be  rules  brutally  in  Altnnla.  but  I  can- 
not agree  that  the  civilization  of  the  Al- 
banian people  Is  not  far  removed  from 
barbarism,  or  that  Communist  Boss  Hoxha 
is  a  product  of  Albania. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Albanians,  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Illyrlans.  represent  the 
oldest  race  in  southeastern  Europe.  Despite 
great  poverty,  the  result  of  foreign  ln\'aslon8 
and  conquests  over  a  period  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  years,  these  stiirdy  people  liava 
maintained  their  own  language,  their  tra- 
ditions and  cultviral  standards  and  further- 
more they  have  many  fine  traits  of  char- 
acter, such  as  the  creed  of  hospitality,  and 
they  observe  strict  codes  of  honor,  all  of 
which  Is  wboily  rorelgn  to  barbarism. 
MLembers  of  the  three  great  religious  orders, 
Moslem,  Orthodox  and  Catholic,  the  Alban- 
ians are  noted  for  their  religious  tolerance, 
a  strlltlng  indication  of  a  civilized  people. 

Hnxha,  the  Communist  boss  in  Albania, 
Is  not  a  product  of  his  country.  The  po- 
litical philosophy  of  Hoxha,  an  ardent  dis- 
ciple of  Stalin.  Is  com.pleteIy  foreign  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  individualistic  freedom- 
loving  people  of  Albania.  The  execution 
of  more  than  10,000  Albanians  and  imprison- 
ment of  approximately  double  this  number 
since  the  seizure  of  the  country  by  the  Com- 
munists at  the  end  of  World  War  II  Is  mute 
evidence  of  this  fact. 

As  Indicated  in  your  editorial  of  January 
16,  1963.  It  appears  tliat  Uozha,  In  his  break 
with  Khrushchev,  may  be  putting  out  feel- 
ers for  material  cooperation  by  the  West, 
such  as  has  been  extended  to  Communist 
dictator  Tito,  of  Yugoslavia,  by  the  United 
States. 

In  my  Judgment,  It  would  be  a  fatal  error 
for  the  West  to  swallow  this  Communist  bait. 
At  the  same  time  ^i  would  appear  that  the 
time  Is  ripe  for  a  strong  declaration  by  the 
Western  powers,  reasserting  the  right  of  the 
Albanian  people  to  reestablish  their  complete 
political  Independence  and  territorial  integ- 
rity, as  proclaimed  by  the  Albanians  on  No- 
vember 28,  1912,  at  the  end  of  the  Balkan 
Wars,  and  maintained  until  the  Italian  Fas- 
cist conquest  in  April  1939. 

HtroH  a.  OSANT, 

Former  V.S.  MlnUter  to  Albania. 

At7CU8TA,  OA. 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  HOME- 
OWNERSHIP 

Mr.  SMITH  of  liassachuseits.  Mr. 
President,  since  the  first  demand  for  the 
abolitkm  of  slavery,  the  people  at 
Massachusetts  have  always  led  the 
way  in  an  effort  to  Insure  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  sll  Americans.  TUs  effort 
has  taken  different  forms  at  different 
times  In  our  history.  Today,  perhaps 
the  greatest  challenge  is  to  Insure  equal 
opportunity  in  homeownership. 

A  number  of  citizen  groups  in  Greater 
Boston  are  asking  their  neighbors  to 
Join  them  in  meeting  this  challenge.  In 
Lexington  the  education  division  of  the 
Lexington  Civil  Rights  Committee, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Harry  Blum  and  Mrs. 
Hiller  Zobel.  are  circulating,  this  month, 
a  "good  neighbor  pledge." 

The  citizens  of  this  town,  where 
Americans  first  made  their  stand  for 
equal  rights,  are  being  asked  to  make 
the  following  pledge: 

"I  will  accept  families  and  individuals 
into  my  neighborhood  without  discrim- 
ination because  of  religion,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin." 

This  pledge  follows  in  the  historic 
tradition  of  our  Commonwealth  and  I 
hope  it  will  find  widespread  support. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is 
closed. 

THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
tinder  the  agreement  previously  entered 
into.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
with  the  call  of  the  legislative  calendar, 
beginning  with  Calendar  No.  1142. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTTNa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  legislative  calendar,  begin- 
ning with  order  of  business  No.  1142,  will 
now  be  called. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  now  proceed  to  call  the 
legislative  calendar,  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  1142. 


THOMAS  O.  TATE,  JR. 

The  bill  (S.  160)  for  the  reUef  of 
Thomas  O.  Tate.  Jr.,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iH  Congress  assembled.  That 
Thomas  O.  Tate,  Junior,  chief  warrant  offi- 
cer. United  States  Havy,  retired,  of  Rogue 
River,  Oregon,  la  hereby  relieved  of  all  lia- 
bility to  repay  to  the  United  States  the  sum 
of  $1,062.92,  representing  salary  paid  blm 
dur^  the  period  from  January  4.  1980. 
through  AprU  1,  1960.  while  be  was  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  In 


violation  of  the  Act  of  Jtily  31,  1894  (28  Stat. 
162) ,  as  amended,  the  said  "nioDias  O.  Tate, 
Jtmlor,  having  been  erroneously  advised  by 
tbe  Vetenms'  Admlnlatratton  prior  to  bis 
employment  tbat  such  Act  was  not  appU- 
cable  to  him. 

Sic.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Thomas  O.  Tate,  Junior, 
the  earn,  ot  any  amovmts  received  or  with- 
held from  him  on  account  of  the  salary  pay- 
ments referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 


JONG  DAE  KIM 

The  bUl  (S.  1273)  for  the  relief  of 
Jong  Dae  Kim  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That,    for 

the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Jong  Dae  Kim,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natxuul-bom  alien 
child  of  Sergeant  Leon  R.  Tonlnl,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States:  Prxmlded,  That  the 
natural  parents  of  the  eald  Jong  Dae  Kim 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


WILLIAM  JOHN  CAMPBELL 
McCAUGHEY 

The  bUl  (S.  1499)  for  the  reUef  of 
William  John  Campbell  McCaughey  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Wil- 
liam John  Campbell  McCaughey  may  be  nat- 
uralized upon  compliance  with  all  of  the 
requirements  of  title  in  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  except  that  no  period 
of  physical  presence  within  the  United 
States  shall  be  required  in  addition  to  his 
physical  presence  within  the  United  States 
since  November  27. 1956. 


MART  ELIZABETH  6IDOR 
POLKOWSKA 

The  bill  (S.  1520)  for  the  relief  of 
Mary  Elizabeth  Sidor  Polkowska  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
piupoees  <^  sections  208(a)  (8)  and  206  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  tbe 
minor  child,  Mary  EUeabeth  Sldor  Polkowska 
shall  be  held  and  eoosidered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Mrs.  Therese 
PollcowslEa,  a  lawful  permanent  resident  of 
the  United  States. 


MERLE  EL  LOE6SIN 

The  bill  (S.  1684)  for  the  relief  of 
Merle  K.  Loessin  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  mnembled.  That  Merle 
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BL  lor— In  of  Summit.  South  Dakota.  U  here- 
by reU«TWl  of  all  liability  for  chargM  entered 
•gainst  h'TTi  as  s  result  of  the  theft  of  $1,000 
of  public  funds  In  his  charge,  such  theft 
having  been  committed  by  a  person  or  per- 
■ons  unlmown  on  May  19.  1953.  while  the 
said  Merle  K.  Loessln,  then  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  United  SUtes  Marine  Corps,  was  serv- 
ing as  deputy  disbursing  officer  with  the 
First  Marine  Division  In  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

Sac.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Merle  K.  Loessln  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  of  any  amounts 
which  have  been  paid  to  the  United  States  on 
account  of  such  theft. 


PASCO,  WASH. 

The  biU  (S.  1756X  for  the  relief  of  the 
city  of  Pasco.  Wash.,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

B«  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
city  of  Paaco.  Washington.  Is  hereby  relieved 
of  all  llablUty  to  pay  to  the  United  SUtes 
the  sura  of  $3,000.  representing  the  value  of 
approximately  00.000  cubic  yards  of  sand 
and  gravel  removed  and  sold  by  such  city 
In  connection  with  the  development  of  a 
portion  of  a  reservoir  area  (formed  by  the 
McNary  Dam  project)  licensed  to  such  city 
by  the  United  States  under  the  provisions 
of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  December  22.  1944, 
as  amended  (58  Stat.  889).  such  city  havlnt^ 
utilized  the  total  proceeds  realized  from  the 
disposition  of  such  sand  and  gravel  (or  the 
construction  of  a  public  recreational  facility 


ROBERT  B.  KASPAREK  AND  OTHERS 

The  bill  (8.  2018)  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  B.  Kasparek  and  others  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stites  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  « 1 1 
Robert    B.    Kasparek.    the    sum    of    $147  84. 

(2)  Robert  M    Kearny,  the  sum  of  $093.55, 

(3)  Richard    A.    Stokes,    the    eum    of    $510: 

(4)  J.  R.  Whltehoxue.  Junior,  the  sum  of 
$886:  and  (5)  Herbert  A.  Wolff.  Junior,  the 
sum  of  $326:  all  employees  of  the  National 
Park  Service  at  Everglades  NaUonal  Park. 
Florida.  The  payment  of  such  sums  shall 
be  In  full  satisfaction  of  all  their  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  compensation 
for  personal  property  damages  sustained  by 
them  when  the  Oovemment  quarters  as- 
signed to  them  were  Inundated  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  1960.  as  a  result  of  a  hurricane: 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 


STEPHEN  PATRICK  HOUSE  AND 

OTHERS 
The  bill   (S.  2155)    for  the  relief  of 
Stephen  Patrick  House  and  others  was 


considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act,  Stephen  Patrick  House.  Ellen  Myra 
Rachel  House.  Thomas  Stephen  Rendall 
House,  and  Jane  Ellen  House,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  [>ermanent 
residence  as  of  July  31.  1954. 


MATE  IVAN  JURASIC 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  1397)  for  the  relief  of  Mate  Ivan 
Jurasic.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Inunlgratlon 
and  Nationality  Act.  Mate  Ivan  Jurasic  (also 
known  as  Mike  Jurasic)  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  shall  reduce  by  one  number 
the  number  of  refugees  who  may  be  paroled 
into  the  United  States  pursuant  to  sections 
1  and  2ia)  of  the  Act  of  July  14.  1980  (74 
Stat  504),  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,   1962 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


EDWARD  YIN  LIANG 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  considor  the 
bill  (S.  1578  •  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Yin  Liang  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clau.se  and  Insert : 

That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Act  of 
September  28,  1981  (75  SUt  650),  Edward 
Yin  Liang  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the 
purview    of    section    25' a)    of    that    Act 

The   amendment   was    agreed    to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  entirossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  llie  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JEAN  L.  DUNLOP 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  IS.  2165)  for  the  relief  of  Jean  L 
Dunlop,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1.  line  5.  after  the 
word  "of.  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  to  strike  out  $1,804.20  "  and  insert 
"$1,275".  and  in  line  8.  after  the  word 
"through"  to  strike  out  "September  30." 
and  insert  May  31.".  so  as  to  make  the 
biU  read: 

Be  It  ena-ted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Jean 
L.  Dunlop  of  Arlington.  Virginia,  is  hereby 
relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  sum  of  $1,275.  represent- 
ing the  amount  of  erroneous  payments  of  a 
class  Q  allotment  made  to  her  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  for  the  period  from 
August  1.  1951.  through  May  31.  1952.  as  a 
result  of  administrative  error 

Site.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized   and   directed   to  pay.  cmt  of   any 


money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Jean  L.  Dunlop.  the  sum 
of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from 
her  on  account  of  the  overpayments  referred 
to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


KENNETH  STULTZ 

The  biU  (H.R.  2147)  for  the  relief  of 
Kenneth  Stultz  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ANTHONY  ROBERT  LOWRY 

The  bill  (HR.  2973)  for  the  relief  of 
Anthony  Robert  Lowry  was  considered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


GILES  L.  MATTHEWS 

The  bill  (HR.  3710)  for  the  reUef  of 
Giles  L.  Matthews  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  ANN  W.  EDWARDS 

The  bill  (HR  4194)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Ann  W.  Edwards  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ALESSANDRO  BOTTERO 

The  bill  (HR.  4211)  for  the  relief  of 
Alessandro  Bottero  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


DIMITRI  EUAS  8ARTAN 

The  bUl  I H  R  4280 )  for  the  reUef  of 
Dimitrl  Ellas  Sartan  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


WALTER  H    HANSON 

The  bill  'HR.  4381)  for  the  relief  of 
Walter  H.  Hanson  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  waa  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MARY  C    ATKINSON 

The  bill  (H  R.  4870)  for  the  relief  of 
Mary  C.  Atkinson  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  wm  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  PRIVATE  LAW 
85-699 

The  bill  iH.R.  5181)  to  amend  Private 
Law  85-699  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


DR.  SERAFIN  T.  ORTIZ 

The  bill  <H.R.  5324)  for  the  reUef  of 
Dr  Serafln  T.  Ortiz  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 
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HOUSTON  BELT  L  TERMINAL 
RAILWAY  CO. 

The  bill  (H.R.  6013)  for  the  relief  of 
the  Houston  Belt  k  Terminal  Railway 
Co.  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


FRANCIS  AINSWORTH 

The  bill  (H.R.  6120)  for  the  relief  of 
FYancis  Alnsworth  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ARUN   DAVID   ENGLISH 

The  bill  (HH.  6226)  for  the  reUef  of 
Arlin  David  English  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


AUTHORIZING  GUAM  TO  ENTER 
INTO  CERTAIN  INTERSTATE 
COMPACTS 

The  bill  (H.R.  6243)  extending  to 
Guam  the  power  to  enter  into  certain 
Interstate  compacts  relating  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  criminal  laws  and 
policies  of  the  States  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


JULIUS  BENIKOSKY 

The  bill  (HP..  6644)  for  the  relief  of 
Julius  Benikosky  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passe<l. 


DR.  ROBERT  E.  HILLER 

The  bill  (H.R.  6938)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Killer  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ALBEltT  R.  SERPA 

The  bill  (HR  7473)  for  the  relief  of 
Albert  R.  Serpa  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  resid  for  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  SHAF:0N  LEE  HARDEN 

The  bill  (HR  7740)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Sharon  Lee  Harden  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


HARRISON  THOMAS  HARPER 

The  bill  (HR  8325)  for  the  relief  of 
Harrison  Thomas  Harper  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  t<)  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


GEORGE  B.  OLMSTEAD 

The  bill  (H.R  8779)  for  the  relief  of 
George  B.  Olmst^ad  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
that  conclude  tlie  call  of  the  calendar? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  concludes  the  call  of  the 
calendar. 


INVESTIGATION     OF     AERONAUTI- 
CAL AND  SPACE  AcrrvmEs 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1096, 
Senate  Resolution  234. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(8.  Res.  234)  authorizing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
to  investigate  matters  pertaining  to 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  of 
Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 


WINNING  ESSAY  OF  MISS  JANICE 
WOELFLE  IN  15TH  ANNUAL  VOICE 
OF  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  each 
year,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
hold  a  Washington  conference  of  na- 
tional oflScers  and  department  manag- 
ers. Last  evening  they  concluded  the 
1962  meeting  with  a  banquet  at  the 
Sheraton-Park  Hotel.  Announcement 
was  made  there  of  the  winners  of  the 
15th  annual  voice  of  democracy  con- 
test which  this  patriotic  organization 
sponsors  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional  Association  of  Broadcasters. 

The  Nebraska  congressional  delega- 
tion attended  that  banquet  in  company 
with  other  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House.  We  were  all  thrilled  to  listen  to 
the  announcement  that  Miss  Janice 
Woelfle  was  the  winner  of  the  first  prize, 
which  entitled  her  to  a  $1,500  scholar- 
ship to  a  school  of  her  own  choice. 

The  following  were  winners  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  prizes  in  the 
respective  amounts  of  $1,000,  $750,  sind 
$500:  Miss  Maja  Swetschin,  Crookston, 
Minn.;  Miss  Jill  Mackler,  East  Rocka- 
way,  N.Y.;  and  Mr.  Eric  D.  Alpert,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

Miss  Janice  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Woelfle  of  4502  Greenwood, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  She  is  a  senior  in  North- 
east High  School. 

There  participated  in  the  contest  some 
120,000  high  school  students  in  the  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Winners  from  each  of  these  areas  came 
to  Washington  to  enjoy  a  3 -day  tour  of 
its  points  of  interest  and  to  attend  the 
banquet. 

It  can  be  said  for  a  certainty  that  this 
program  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreigm  Wars  has  inspired  countless 
thousands  of  young  men  and  young 
women,  together  with  their  high  school 
faculties,  their  parents  and  others,  to- 
ward a  more  meaningful  and  dedicated 
patriotism. 

The  VFW  and  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended and  congratulated. 

Mr.  Merton  Olson,  of  Hartington, 
Nebr.,  department  commander  for  the 
State  of  Nebraska  was  on  hand  in  Wash- 
ington together  with  his  delegation  from 


that  State  to  witness  the  achievement 
of  Miss  Janice. 

The  plaque  and  the  prize  were  awarded 
to  her  and  to  the  other  contestants  by 
commander  in  chief  of  the  VFW,  Robert 
E.  Hansen,  of  South  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

It  was  a  great  occasion.  The  essay 
itself,  as  well  as  the  fine  fashion  in  which 
it  was  delivered  by  Miss  Janice,  is  out- 
standing. 

My  colleague,  Senator  Curtis  and  I 
have  already  received  many  congratula- 
tions from  our  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate.  We  accept  them  all  on  behalf 
of  Miss  Janice,  her  very  fine  parents, 
and  the  faculty  and  student  body  of 
Northeast  High  School  in  Lincoln. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Miss  Woelfle's  essay  entitled  "What 
Freedom  Means  to  Me,"  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Freedom  IiiEAMS  to  Me 

(By  Janice  Woelfle,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr..  first 

place  national  winner,  15th  annual  voice 

of  democracy  contest,   1961-62) 

Three  Americans  were  out  sightseeing  in 
a  Soviet  city  2  years  ago.  One  was  Senator 
Hemkt  M.  Jackson,  the  second  was  a  VS. 
Army  ofiQcer,  and  the  third  a  Russian-speak- 
ing official  of  the  n.S.  Embassy.  It  was  a 
unique  day  for  them.  In  their  tour  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  they'd  managed  for  once  to  shake 
off  their  Kremlin-appointed  guide.' 

As  they  walked  down  the  street,  a  young 
man  suddenly  accosted  them.  He  was  about 
30  years  old,  quite  well-dressed  for  a  Bvisslan, 
with  the  look  of  a  professional  person. 

"Are  you  Englishmen?"  the  young  man 
said  In  Russian. 

The  Embassy  man  replied.  "No,  we're 
Americans." 

"Americans.  That's  even  better."  the 
young  man  said  excitedly.  "I've  wanted  so 
long  to  talk  to  an  American." 

"Why?"  the  Embassy  man  asked. 

"Because  you  Americans  are  such  lucky 
people.  You  can  read  what  you  want,  hear 
what  you  want,  say  what  you  want.  We 
can't." 

The  young  man  peered  nervously  over  his 
shoulder  to  see  If  anyone  were  listening. 
He  knew  he  was  risking  his  life  to  speak  like 
that.  "Always  remember,"  he  went  on,  "they 
aren't  fooling  us  about  you  Americans.  We 
want  this  to  be  your  kind  of  world."  Then 
be  walked  away.     Fast. 

This  Incident,  experienced  and  related  by 
Senator  Hknhy  M.  Jackson,  is  typical  of  the 
effect  democracy  has  on  the  people  of  the 
world:  and  it  Is  so  true.    We  are  lucky. 

Because  of  democracy,  we  can  go  to  a  pub- 
lic library  and  select  any  book  from  the 
"Iliad"  or  the  "Odyssey"  to  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland." We  can  listen  to  the  "Classical 
Hour,"  the  "Top  60  Tunes,"  "Back  to  the 
Bible  Broadcast,"  or  political  panels  on  our 
radios  without  fear  of  being  found  and 
punished.  We,  young  and  old  alike,  have 
the  vmequaled  privilege  of  casting  our  vote 
for  class  officers,  school  cheerleaders,  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  17  years  old  and  a  senior  in  high 
school.  Next  year,  I  plan  to  go  on  to  col- 
lege and  eventually  I  hope  to  become  a 
teacher.  I  have  been  free  to  make  my 
vocational  and  college  choice.  My  family 
attends  church  together  each  Sunday,  and  we 
are  free  to  choose  our  own  church.  Every 
year  we  take  a  vacation  and  are  free  to  enjoy 


'A 


-J 


'  "The  Man  In  the  Street."  An  experience 
of  Senator  Jackson's  as  written  In  the  book, 
"The  Day  I  Was  Proudest  To  Be  an  Ameri- 
can," edited  by  Donald  Robinson. 
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the  tumbled  splendor  of  the  Rockies,  the 
wild  coaet  of  Maine,  or  the  warm,  sunny 
beaches  of  California  without  having  to 
apply  for  a  passport  or  ask  for  permtaalon. 

My  father  La  president  of  his  local  elec- 
trical union  where  they  are  free  to  bargain 
for  higher  wages  or  Improred  working  condi- 
tions. I  can  choose  between  a  movie  or  a 
football  game:  my  family  can  purchase  all 
types  of  clothes  from  Bermuda  shorts  to 
the  most  beautl.'nl  of  formals. 

Freedom  of  press,  freedom  of  religion. 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  choice,  the 
right  to  vote — all  freedoms  are  made  possible 
only  through  democracy. 

Yes,  democracy  Is  voting  In  November, 
going  to  the  church  of  our  choice,  speaking 
for  what  wt  feel  Is  right,  and  being  able  to 
decide  what  we  will  read.  see.  hear,  and  do. 
But  U  la  more  than  this.  It  Ls  also  the  s^.out 
of  a  crowd  as  their  team  makes  Uie  Qnai 
touchdown.  Ifs  the  glow  In  the  eyes  of  a 
little  girl  as  she  sits  on  Santa's  knee:  Its 
the  Joy  on  a  3-ycar-old'B  face  as  he  pretends 
that  he's  a  boat  in  a  mud  puddle.  It  Is  the 
tender  look  on  a  mother's  face  as  she  gazes  at 
her  cew-b<.)rn  child.  She  knows  his  future 
LS  Insured  because  he  was  born  In  a  free 
democratic  country 

Countless  times  throughout  our  history 
we  have  defended  our  rights  and  the  rights 
of  other  people  to  be  free,  but  the  Job  Is  far 
from  done.  To  further  protect  and  Insure  the 
futtire  of  every  baby,  now  and  yet  to  come, 
we  must  continuously  sp>eak  for  democ- 
racy. Yes.  we  must  act  for  democracy  For 
only  through  our  democratic  processes  come 
the  guarantees  of  rights,  liberty,  and  free- 
dom. Our  freedom  Is  a  give-and-take  proc- 
ess, a  mutual  agreement  among  Americans 
to  pursue  happiness  as  long  as  It  doesir: 
Infringe  on  the  rights  of  others. 

Yes,  our  country  Is  a  great  country  and  It 
presents  a  great  hope  to  the  Communist-held 
world. 

"Always  remember."  the  young  Russian 
continued.  "They  arent  fooling  us  about 
you  Americans.  We  want  to  be  your  kind 
of  world." 

Freedom  Is  our  heritage.  Freedom  Is  our 
opportunity.    Freedom  is  our  Job. 


THE     PRESIDENT'S     MESSAGE     ON 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  some  comments  on  the  Presi- 
dent's education  message  of  yesterday,  as 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  made 
clear  where  this  problem  really  rests, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  merely  sending 
a  messac:e  to  the  Congress  excuses  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
The  reason  why  we  do  not  have  Federal 
aid  to  public  primary  and  secondary 
schools  and  for  teachers'  salaries,  which 
the  President  says  is  an  urgent  national 
need,  is  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
in  the  other  body  will  not  give  it  to  us. 
That  Is  what  the  situation  is.  very 
simply  and  bluntly. 

It  has  been  possible  here  in  this  body 
to  have  Federal  aid  to  education  legis- 
lation, and  under  the  leadership  of  the 
majority  leader,  we  passed  a  bill  yes- 
terday which  I  consider  to  be  a  splen- 
did bUl.  We  have  had  a  bill  for  pri- 
mary and  secondary  school  assistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
It  has  bogged  down  in  the  other  body, 
and  I  do  not  think  one  can  disguise 
the  fact  that  it  has  bogged  down  because 
the  Democratic  majority  does  not  de- 
liver on  it. 


There  is  such  a  thing  as  outstandint? 
Presidential  leadership  that  has  been 
shown.  It  has  to  be  shown  now.  and  a 
message  is  not  enough.  I  say  that  in  all 
honesty  and  candor.  I  am  not  known 
in  this  Chamber  for  partisan  attacks. 
I  think  this  is  one  situation  where  the 
responsibility  cannot  be  loft  out  of  con- 
sideration because  there  are  Republi- 
cans on  tlu'  Rules  Committee  or  some 
other  place  in  tlie  other  body  who  may 
not  be  sympathetic  to  or  do  r.ot  like 
the  legislation. 

The  poin\  is  that  if  the  Pit  oidunt  is 
going  to  wiite  me.ssa;:;es  telling  us  how- 
urgent  this  need  is.  I  think  he  must  also 
exercise  ellective  leadership  in  his 
party,  whica  ha.s  the  overwhelminj  ma- 
jority in  the  other  body,  to  brinR  about 
such  legisli;tion.  Merely  sending  mes- 
sages is  not  enough. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  coriseiit  to  include  in 
the  Record  wiih  my  remarks  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "School  Aid:  New  Per- 
spective," which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times,  February  7.  1962 

There  b<'ing  no  objection,  tiie  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

ScHfOLAiD:  Ntw  PEasPi;i.-riVE 

President  Kennedy  has  put  the  i.eeds  of 
American  education  In  their  proper  {perspec- 
tive In  his  message  to  Congress  he  h;is  cut 
through  the  confuiiidn  created  by  a  succes- 
sion of  8m')ke8creens  with  which  «[)erial 
Int^-rests  have  obscured  the  picture  The 
heart  of  the  matter,  and  of  the  President's 
messAge,  is  -Jtiat  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  Uie  foundation  of  our  educational 
system. 

It  therefore  follows  that  there  is  little 
vaUie  In  o\ir  efforts  to  broaden  and  improve 
our  higher  e<lucatlon.  or  Increase  our  supply 
of  such  skills  as  science  and  engineering 
without  a  greater  effort  for  excer.ei:re  at  this 
basic  level  of  education. 

No  expediency  of  political  tactics  In  the 
past  was  ever  able  to  persua£lj  us  that  this 
essential  priority  should  or  could  be  denied 
Now  the  Prefide.Tt,  In  an  eloquent  descrip- 
tion of  the  entire  educational  paiiorama. 
has  underlined  his  own  conviction  that  the 
priority  Is  too  urgent  to  permit  postpone- 
ment or  cfjmpromlse  While  addlri^  that 
there  may  well  be  need  'or  better  ccxirdlna- 
tion  between  existing  Federal  programs,  he 
has  given  warning  to  .some  of  his  lukewarm 
ma.Tagers  in  Congress  that  such  refornxs  can- 
not be  perml'^ted  to  defer  action  on  meeting 
our  current  needs. 

President  Kennedy  makes  It  clear  that 
Federal  aid  to  education  Is  not  a  question  of 
convenient  "elther-or"  legislation.  He  draws 
a  portrait  of  i  cohesive  structure — from  ele- 
mentary school  through  graduate  school  and 
adult  learning— In  which  the  foundation 
must  be  made  stronger  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  peaks  of  excellence  must  be  raised. 
He  pemilts  no  choice  between  the  need  for 
adequate  facilities  and  the  need  for  better- 
educated  teaohers,  f>ald  in  accordance  with 
the  Importar.ce  of  their  tasks  to  tlie  future 
uf  American  scxriely. 

None  of  this  detracts,  as  Mr  Kennedy 
stressed,  from  the  urgency  of  aid  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  If  they  are  to  cnp« 
with  the  expected  doubling  of  enrollments 
by  1970.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
Federal  schoarships  are  al.so  needed  to  keep 
open    the   path    to    higher   education. 

Those  of  the  President's  lieutenants  who 
have  tried  tc  create  the  Impression  that  the 
White  House  would  bow  to  expediency  and 
let  sleeping  education -aid  rest  should  take 
note  of  this  new  outline  of  national  need 
and  legislative  priorities.  Speaking  of  the 
pubUo    school    bill    that   Congress   failed   to 


ennct   last   year,   the   President  said:    'It    Is 

Imperative  that  such  a  proposal  carrying 
out  these  objectives  be  enacted  In  this  ses- 
sion "  It  Is  now  up  to  him  to  confound  the 
prophets  and  foll<rw  through  with  all  his 
vigor  on  the  political  battle  he  la  inviting 
We  liope  to  see  the  continued  leadership  In 
tills  field  we  have  long  been  looking  for. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  what 
d.H\s  the  Senator  suggest  that  the  Presi- 
dent do' 

Mr  JAVITS.  If  my  coUeafiur  will  al- 
low me.  I  will  tell  hun  what. 

Mr.  EIXENDER.  Does  he  suggest 
force  or  coercion  or  maybe  the  use  of  a 
bi'-;  slick? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  I  suggest  the 
Pie^ident  call  in  the  key  Members  of 
the  other  body  and  lay  l>efore  them  with 
the  greatest  urgency  that  he  considers 
It  indispensable  to  the  success  of  his 
adminiitration  to  have  this  legislation 
considered  in  the  other  body.  Many 
Presidents  have  done  that  with  con- 
siderable success  in  the  past.  I  am  not 
sure  tliis  President  would  not  be  as  suc- 
cessful. I  only  suggest  that  sending  us 
a  message,  telling  us  how  urgent  such 
legislation  Is,  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Prwldent.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  what 
happened  since  early  last  month,  but  It 
IS  my  understanding  that  the  President 
does  meet  with  the  leaders  of  our  party 
from  t>oth  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  am  sure  that  the  mat- 
ters of  which  the  Senator  speaks  have 
been  discussed.  Does  the  Senator  ex- 
pect tlie  President  to  do  anything 
further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
President  has  discussed  with  the  lead- 
ers. I  do  not  know  of  the  Intensity  of 
the  conviction  he  has  expressed.  I  saw 
him  be  very  effective  in  this  Chamber 
when  he  was  one  of  us.  I  ttilnk  he  can 
be  with  the  Members  of  the  other  body. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  lack  of  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  President,  but  I  think  It  is  the 
duty  of  those  of  us  who  have  convictions 
in  such  Issues,  as  I  do  in  this,  to  stimu- 
late, urge,  and  push  things  forward. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do  this 
morning.  But  that  is  not  done  merely 
by  sending  messages. 

There  is  an  enormous  opportunity, 
which  is  not  referred  to  In  the  message, 
and  which  I  hoped  the  President  would 
refer  to,  and  discuss,  and  that  Is  getting 
the  business  community  to  Increase  its 
gifus  to  colleges  and  education  gener- 
ally. The  business  community  has  great 
potential  in  that  regard.  It  represents 
a  great  effort  if  the  potential  is  utilized. 
Here  is  one  of  the  most  Important  areas 
where  it  can  help  education,  especially 
h:«her  education. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
want  the  President  to  crack  the  whip 
over  the  Congress  and  business,  too? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  say  any  such 
thing.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  Impli- 
cation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  that  Is  not  my  Im- 
plication, either. 

I  merely  point  out  that  this  Is  an  area 
in   which   very   considerable  additional 
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help  may  be  obtained  for  education.  I 
direct  attention  to  it.  It  is  always  the 
wonderful  thing  when  a  President  will 
give  voice  to  what  could  be  another  na- 
tional resource.  I  do  not  say  that  at  all 
in  the  same  spirit  I  use  with  respect  to 
the  President's  hadership  of  his  own 
majority  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr   JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  that 
the  President  ha.s  been  quite  vigorous 
in  his  views  on  education  and  on  other 
matters,  ,such  as  urban  affairs  and  the 
like,  in  expressing  what  he  wishes  to 
have  the  Democratic  majority  do.  May 
I  ask  my  friend  from  New  York,  what 
was  the  attitude  of  the  Republicans  on 
the  House  Rules  Committee  relative  to 
education  and  measures  affecting  that 
field? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  anticipated  my  col- 
league. Perhaps  he  did  not  listen  very 
closely  when  I  said  that  certainly  there 
were  Republicans  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee in  the  other  Ixxly,  and  many  other 
Republicans  in  the  other  body,  who  are 
vigorously  oppose<l  to  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. I  was  only  pointing  out  that  an 
administration  is  composed  not  only  of 
the  President  bu"  also,  if  it  has  it,  of 
its  majorities  in  the  Congress.  There- 
fore it  is  not  enough — and  I  repeat — to 
send  messages.  There  is  also  a  ques- 
tion, in  terms  of  evaluating  the  success 
of  an  administration,  as  to  what  its  ma- 
jorities in  the  Congress  do  and  how  they 
perform. 

I  am  not  recommending  the  cracking 
of  a  whip  over  anybody  on  any  subject. 
I  am  only  questioning  the  responsibility. 
As  I  think  has  already  been  indicated 
so  far  in  this  debate,  it  is  very  easy  to 
throw  the  resporLsibility  on  the  opposi- 
tion party,  which  is  the  Republicans  in 
this  case. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJD.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  Republicans  are  doing  to  us. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know,  but  the  Demo- 
crats are  deserving  of  It.  The  Demo- 
crats won  the  election  for  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  But  we  cannot  get 
the  Republican  vot-es  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Democrats  have 
great  majorities  in  the  Congress.  They 
have  10  to  5.  on  the  Rules  Committee 
in  the  other  body. 

Therefore,  if  the  majority  party  or  the 
administration  is  divided,  let  the  coun- 
try know  it.  Let  the  country  not  be 
confused  and  led  astray  by  the  fact  that 
the  President,  with  fine  ideas,  is  merely 
sending  a  strong  message  to  the  Congress 
that  he  wants  something  done. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
with  great  interest  the  recommendation 
by  the  President  for  Federal  aid  to  the 
arts.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  it.  In- 
deed. I  am  a  cosi>}nsor  of  the  bill  for  a 
Federal  advisory  council  on  the  arts. 

I  wish  to  pKJint  out.  however — and  I 
hope  this  will  have  really  serious  atten- 
tion from  all  of  our  colleagues — that  cul- 
ture is  no  longer  a  matter  for  parlor  dis- 
cussion and  parlor  interest.    Culture  Is 


now  a  critical  element  in  the  evaluation 
of  a  country  in  the  world  and  in  the 
cold  war.  Therefore,  the  times  have 
passed  by  what  Is  a  very  mild  proposal 
for  a  Federal  advisory  council  on  the 
arts,  which  is  the  beginning  that  we 
should  have  taken  5  years  ago. 

In  my  opinion,  we  now  have  to  do 
something  far  more  practical  and  far 
more  affirmative  than  that  in  order  to 
marshal  our  cultural  resources.  So,  Mr. 
President,  I  urge  very  much  that  there 
be  hearings  held  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  which  is  charged  with  this 
responsibility.  I  urge  that  hearings  be 
held  upon  the  whole  group  of  bills  on  this 
subject. 

We  in  the  Senate  at  least  should  not 
be  content  with  an  advisory  council, 
which  will  take  us  to  where  we  should 
have  been  5  years  ago.  but  we  should  seek 
to  do  something  very  affirmative,  wheth- 
er it  be  with  respect  to  my  bill  for  a  U.S. 
Arts  Foundation,  or  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  J,  or  any  other  one  of  a  number 
of  other  bills.  We  must  do  something  af- 
firmative to  marshal  the  cultural  re- 
sources of  the  country  both  in  terms  of 
meeting  domestic  needs,  for  which  pres- 
ent efforts  are  far  under  par.  and  very 
particularly  in  terms  of  our  international 
EKJsture  in  this  field. 


WIRETAPPING 


Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Attorney  General  on  February  1  sent  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
wherein  he  pointed  out  the  problems 
confronting  law  enforcement  officials  due 
to  the  present  conflicts  between  State 
and  Federal  law  in  the  area  of  wire- 
tapping. 

The  Attorney  General  further  sug- 
gested the  need  to  prevent  indiscriminate 
wiretapping,  which  seriously  threatens 
individual  privacy,  and  the  need  to  es- 
tablish a  controlled  use  of  wiretapping 
by  all  law  enforcement  officials. 

By  request,  Mr.  President,  for  myself, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin].  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Attorney  General,  which  would  prohibit 
wiretapping  by  persons  other  than  duly 
authorized  law  enforcement  officials  en- 
gaged in  the  investigation  or  prevention 
of  certain  specified  criminal  offenses. 

Mr.  President.  I  may  say.  for  myself 
and  on  behalf  of  the  cosponsors  with  me 
on  the  measure,  that  our  sponsorship  of 
the  bill  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
we  agree  with  or  that  we  shall  finally 
supE>ort  all  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  bill.  I  am  in  agreement  with  the 
general  objectives  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  I  feel  that  the  bill  will  serve 
as  the  basis  for  a  continued  study,  and 
I  hoF>e  constructive  and  effective  action 
in  the  field  of  wiretapping,  by  the  ap- 
propriate Senate  committee. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  along 
with  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
proposed  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Washitigton,  D.C..  February  l,  1962. 
The  Vice  President. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  There  Is  at- 
tached for  your  consideration  and  appropri- 
ate action  a  legislative  proposal  to  prohibit 
wiretapping  by  persons  other  than  duly  au- 
thorized law-enforcement  officers  engaged  in 
the  investigation  or  prevention  of  specified 
categories  of  criminal  offenses,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

For  many  years  the  problems  presented  by 
wiretapping  have  been  matters  of  concern  to 
the  public,  the  Congress,  the  judicial  and 
executive  branches  of  Government,  State 
legislatures  and  law-enforcement  officials, 
and  the  bar.  Existing  law  has  proved  Inef- 
fective, both  to  prevent  indiscriminate  wire- 
tapping which  seriously  threatens  Individual 
^privacy,  and  to  afford  a  clear-cut  basis  for  the 
legitimate  and  controlled  use  of  wiretap- 
ping by  law-enforcement  oflBclals.  The  pub- 
lic has  been  concerned  and  apprehensive  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  and  widespread  use 
of  wiretapping  by  private  Individuals  for 
personal  gain. 

The  present  situation  Is  unsatisfactory. 
This  Is  highlighted  by  the  fact  that  State  and 
local  prosecutors  are  now  faced  with  the  di- 
lemma that  the  exercise  of  wiretapping  au- 
thority conferred  by  State  law  may  violate 
Federal  law.  The  courts  have  Indicated  It 
would  be  a  violation  of  section  605  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  to  divulge  wire- 
tap evidence  In  a  State  court,  even  if  the 
wiretap  was  authorized  by  State  law.  Nev- 
ertheless, Federal  courts  have  refused  to  re- 
strain the  introduction  of  wiretap  evidence 
In  a  State  court  or  to  reverse  a  conviction 
based  on  such  evidence. 

Moreover,  the  inadmissibility  of  wiretap 
evidence  In  Federal  courts  under  current 
law  has  prejudiced  the  enforcement  of  Fed- 
eral statutes  designed  to  protect  the  national 
security.  Every  Attorney  General  for  the 
past  25  years  has  authorized  wiretapping  by 
Federal  agencies  In  particular  cases  Involv- 
ing the  national  security. 

Use  of  wiretapping  by  law  enforcement 
officials  under  Bp>eclfled  controls  would  serve 
also  to  implement  the  renewed  Federal  effort 
to  combat  organized  crime.  As  recognized  by 
Congress  during  the  past  session,  the  un- 
restricted utilization  of  interstate  facilities 
such  as  the  telephone  by  large-scale  crim- 
inals presents  a  problem  of  paramount 
national  concern.  Investigation  has  docu- 
mented the  ease  with  which  leading  racket- 
eers can  insulate  themselves  from  their 
Illegal  operations  and  rely  on  this  Nation's 
elaborate  communications  system  to  direct 
such  activities.  To  deny  law  enforcement 
officers  the  right  to  monitor  telephone  com- 
munications is  to  permit  our  Nation's  vast 
communications  network  to  be  used  as  an 
irreplaceable  tool  of  the  underworld. 

The  Congress  has  had  numerous  wire- 
tapping proposals  before  it  in  recent  years, 
including  a  number  of  bills  Introduced  in 
the  present  Congress  on  which  extensive 
hearings  have  been  held.  In  preparing  the 
present  bill  we  have  given  most  careful  con- 
sideration to  these  bills  and  to  the  hearings 
and  other  published  discussions  on  them. 

The  attached  legislative  proposal  outlaws 
all  private  wiretapping  and  all  wiretapping 
by  law  enforcement  officials  which  does  not 
conform  to  the  limited  authority  which  the 
bill  grants.  Violators  would  be  subject  to 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  2  years  Im- 
prisonment or  both.  At  present  the  Inter- 
ception and  dlvulgence  of  a  wire  communi- 
cation Is  prohibited  by  Federal  law.  This 
proposal  would  prohibit  the  Interception  of 
a  wire  communication  or  the  disclosure  or 
the  use  of  the  intercepted  Information.    The 
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propoaal  would  mlto  m«k«  certain  that 
naltlicr  tb«  information  obtained  rrom  an 
unauthorized  Interception,  nor  any  evidence 
derived  therefrom  would  be  admlealble  In 
evidence  In  any  Judicial,  admlnlatrattve  or 
legislative  proceeding  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  or  the  States. 

The  bill  would  authorize  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agenclea  to  tap  wtrce  to  obtain 
evidence  of  the  commlBBlon  of  certain  speci- 
fied major  offenaes.  Such  authorization 
would  be  obtained  by  court  order.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  court  order  method,  the  At- 
torney General  could  authorize  wireUpping 
in  certain  caaea  involving  treaaon.  espionage. 
sabotage,  subversion,  and  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  clasalfled  atomic  energy  Infomia- 
tlon.  In  following  this  procedure  the  At- 
torney General  would  be  required  to  find 
tbat  a  serious  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  existed  and  that  resort  to  the 
court  order  procedure  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  national  Interest. 

Wiretaps  by  State  law  enforcement  ofBi-ers 
would  be  permitted  only  In  Slates  which 
adopt  a  statute  authorizing  the  court  order 
procedure  as  set  forth  In  this  bill.  If  a  State 
does  have  an  appropriate  statute,  then  the 
attorney  general  of  that  State  or  the  prin- 
cipal prosecuting  attorney  for  any  political 
subdivision  may  apply  for  permission  to 
wiretap  in  the  Investigation  of  the  crimes 
of  murder,  kidnaping,  extortion,  bribery,  or 
narcotics. 

Beaponslblllty  under  the  bill  Is  centralUed. 
Each  application  to  a  Federal  court  must 
be  authorized  by  the  Attorney  General  or 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General.  An  appli- 
cation to  a  State  court  must  be  made  by 
the  State  attorney  general  or  the  chief  prose- 
cutor of  a  county,  city,  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  the  SUte.  All  Pederul  and 
State  appUcauons  and  orders  must  t)e  re- 
ported to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  and 
an  annual  report  must  be  made  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  bill  limits  the  disclosure  and  use  of 
the  Information  received  by  reason  of  a 
lawful  interception.  Procedural  safeguards 
are  specified  for  the  application  fur  a  wire- 
tap and  the  findings  which  must  be  made 
by  the  Judge  prior  to  granting  leave  to  wire- 
tap, and  time  limits  are  placed  on  wiretap 
orders.  Provision  Is  made  for  motions  in 
Federal  courts  to  suppress  evidence  obtained 
or  derived  from  a  wiretap  which  was  not 
lawfully  authorized  or  carried  out. 

In  summary,  the  present  law  with  respect 
to  wiretapping  is  chaotic;  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy Is  not  being  protected  and  law  ei.'orce- 
ment  agencies  are  being  hampered  unduly 
Therefore,  to  clarify  the  law.  protect  the 
privacy  of  our  citizens,  and  give  law  enf  irce- 
ment  agencies  another  tool — with  strong 
safeguards — to  cumbat  subversive  activities 
and  organized  crime.  I  urge  the  early  intro- 
duction and  enactment  of  this  legislative 
proposal. 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    has    advised 
that    this    proposal    Is    consistent    with    the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

ROBKKT    P     KtNNEDT. 

Attorney  Gcnfriii 


SrcTTON-BT -Section     Analtsis     or    Depakt- 
MxxT    or    Jvmcx    WmrrAppiNO    PaorosAL 

airBttTTTTD   IN  TH«  2d   SESSION   OF  THE   87TH 

Congress 

Section   a  contains   legislative   findings. 

Section  3  provides  that  it  shall  be  a  felony, 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
•  10,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  3 
year*  or  both,  for  *  person  willfully  to 
intercept.  dlscloM  or  um  the  contenu  of 
any  wire  communication  except  as  speclfl- 
caltjr    authorised   bj   th«   act.    However,   it 


■haU  not  be  unlawful  for  a  rwltchboard 
operator,  or  any  telephone  company  em- 
ployee, to  intercept,  disclose,  or  use  a  wire 
communication  In  the  normal  course  of  his 
employment  while  engaged  In  any  activity 
which  Is  u  necessary  incident  of  the  rendi- 
tion of  service. 

Section  4  provides  that  no  part  of  the 
contents  of  an  unlawfully  Intercepted  wire 
communication  and  no  evidence  derived 
therefrom  may  be  received  In  evidence  In 
any  Judicial,  administrative,  legislative,  or 
other  pro<:eeding  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  State  or  any  political  subdlvl.slun  there- 
of. 

Section  5  establishes  procedures  by  which 
certain  Interceptions  by  law  enforcement 
officers  may  be  authorized. 

For  cases  involving  certain  feh  nles  affect- 
ing the  iiattiin.il  security— «spl"nage.  sabo- 
tage, trejuson.  sedition,  subversl.  e  activi- 
ties, and  unauthorized  dlsclutiure  ut  at<'mlc 
energy  li.forir.alion-  .I'.tcrr.atl-. e  procedures 
are  provided  The  Attorney  General  or  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  may  authorize  an 
application  to  a  Federal  Judge  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  for  leave  to  permit  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  tap  wires  Al- 
ternatively, the  Attorney  General  may  au- 
thorize such  wiretapping  himself  if  he 
finds  that  the  cummlsslon  of  the  offense  pre- 
sents a  serious  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  that  resort  to  the  court 
order  procedure  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
national  Interest. 

Wiretapping  may  be  authorized  for  certain 
other  Federal  crimes  by  court  order  upon 
appllc.it:  ^n  author'./ed  by  Uie  Af-onu-y  Gen- 
er.U  or  an  Assistant  At'orney  General  The 
Federal  :rim«^  for  which  such  wiretapping 
1.-?  au'hunzed  are:  murder,  kldn.ipinfcr.  or 
extortlori  under  title  18  of  the  United  Slates 
Code:  any  offense  under  18  USC  201,  2ui 
( bribery  1  18  USC.  1084  ( transmiviion  of 
gambling  inf>>rmation) ,  18  U  .S  C  IJoJ  ( travel 
or  trans:>^)rtatlun  In  aid  of  racketeering  en- 
terprisesi;  any  offense  Involving  1. 1' jl.itlous 
of  the  Fedcr.U  narcotic  law;  and  any  con- 
spiracy  *o  commit   any  of  those  offenses 

The  attorney  general  of  any  State  or  the 
principal  pr'jsecuting  att<Tney  for  .my  polit- 
ical sutdl vision  thereof,  if  authorized  to 
do  so  by  State  statute,  may  petition  a  SUte 
Judge  fur  leave  to  wiretap  for  the  crimes  of 
murder,  kidnaping.  extortl>jn.  bribery,  or 
dealing  In  narci  tic  drugs  or  marihuana  or 
any  conspiracy   Involving  those  o.Tenses 

Section  8  authorizes  persons,  who  have 
lawfully  received  Information  concerning  a 
wire  cornmunlcatlf)n  which  was  lawfully  In- 
tercepted In  accordance  with  the  act,  to  make 
limited  disclosure  and  use  uf  such  Informa- 
tion. Any  Federal  or  State  Investigative  or 
law  enforcement  officer  may  disci  tie  such 
information  Uj  another  Federal  or  State  In- 
vestlaiatlve  or  law  enforcement  officer  If  such 
dlsc'rjsure  Is  apprt  prlate  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  official  duties  of  both  the 
officer  dlscU»8lng  and  the  one  receiving  such 
information  An  Investigative  or  law  en- 
forcement officer  may  use  such  Information 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 
Any  person  may  disclose  such  Information 
wliUe  testifying  In  a  Federal  or  Slate  crim- 
inal trial  or  grand  Jury  proceeding. 

Section  7  contains  the  penalty  provision. 
Section  8  provides  proredurea  for  applica- 
tions for,  and  Issuance  of,  court  orders  on 
both  the  Federal  and  State  levels.  Each  ap- 
plication for  a  court  order  must  contain  a 
complete  statement  of  the  facts  relied  on  to 
show  probable  cause,  the  location  and  nature 
of  the  telephone  facilities  involved;  and  In- 
formation concerning  all  previous  wiretap- 
ping applications  Involving  the  same  tele- 
phone or  the  same  suspected  criminal.  The 
Judge  may  require  additional  evidence  In 
■upport  of  the  application.  The  Judge  may 
Ueue  an  n  parte  order  to  tap  a  telephone 


within  the  territorial  Jurladiotlon  of  hla 
court  If  he  finds  probable  o«ose  for  belief 
that  an  offense  for  which  an  appUoatlon  to 
wlreUp  Is  authorised,  has  been.  Is  being,  or 
U  about  to  be  committed:  facts  concerning 
such  offense  may  be  obtained  by  the  pro- 
posed Interception:  no  other  means  are 
readily  available  for  obtaining  such  informa- 
tion, the  facilities  to  be  tapped  are  used  In 
the  commission  of  the  offense  for  which 
tipping  Is  authorized,  or  are  leased  to,  listed 
In  the  name  of,  or  commonly  used  by  a  per- 
son suspected  of  that  offense.  The  order 
must  specify  the  nature  and  location  of  the 
facilities  to  be  tapped;  the  crime  as  to  which 
Information  Is  sought;  the  identity  of  the 
law  enforcement  agency  authorized  to  tap; 
and  the  period  of  time  for  which  such 
tap  Is  authorized.  No  order  may  authorize 
a  tap  for  any  period  exceeding  45  days; 
extensions  of  not  more  than  20  days  each 
may  be  granted  upon  the  findings  referred 
to  above 

Before  the  contents  of  an  Intsrcepted  com- 
munication may  be  Introduced  In  evidence 
m  a  Federal  criminal  trial  the  defendant 
muat  be  served  with  a  copy  of  the  court 
order  or  other  authorization  for  the  wiretap. 
A  defendant  in  a  Federal  criminal  trial  may 
move  to  suppress  wiretap  evidence  on  the 
grounds  that:  the  communication  was  un- 
lawfully Intercepted;  the  order  or  other  au- 
thorization was  Invalid;  In  the  case  of  court 
order,  there  was  no  probable  cause  for 
Issuance  of  the  order,  or  the  Interception 
was  not  made  In  conformity  with  the  order 
or  other  authorization.  All  applications 
made  to  a  Federal  or  State  court  and  all 
orders  granted  by  such  courts  must  be  sealed 
and  may  only  be  made  public  by  order  of 
the  court  or  as  provided  for  in  the  act. 

S<;<:  lion  0  requires  copies  of  all  of  the  ap- 
plicatlotis  made  and  orders  Issued  under  this 
act  to  be  tran.=mltted  to  the  Administrative 
O.Tice  of  the  U  S  Courts  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  Administrative  Office 
is  Instructed  to  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Section  10  contains  the  definitions. 

Section  11  amends  section  0O5  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1034.  48  Stat.  1103;  47 
USC  608  to  delete  the  second  and  fourth 
clauses  of  section  809  (dealing  with  Intercep- 
tiiin  and  di%-ulgence) ,  and  to  exempt  from 
section  60S  the  procediu*es  authorized  by 
this  act. 

Section   12  contains  a  separability  clause. 

Mr.  McCLiXLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
aLso  Bisk.  unanimous  conaent  that  the 
measure  may  lie  on  the  desk  for  today 
and  tomorrow  so  that  any  other  Sena- 
tors who  n;ay  desire  to  do  so  will  have 
the  opportumty  to  have  their  names  en- 
tered as  cosponsors  of  the  measure. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  recelred  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  win  lie  on  the  desk  as 
rt^quested. 

The  biU  (3.  M13)  to  prohibit  wlre- 
tapping  by  persons  other  than  duly  au- 
thori2ed  law  enforcement  ofJlcers  en- 
^'aK'ed  In  the  Investigation  or  prevention 
of  specified  categories  of  criminal  of- 
fenses, and  for  other  purposes,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McClellak  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators ) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  Prealdent,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  I  wlab  to  invlta  the  at- 
t«ntlon  of  the  8enat«  to  the  fact  that 
last  year  there  were  public  baarlnfi  on  a 
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wiretapping  bill,  somewhat  narrower  In 
scope  than  the  bill  to  which  the  Senator 
refers,  which  he  Is  Introducing.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
whether  It  is  contemplated  there  will  be 
public  hearings  on  the  bill  which  he  Is 
introducing,  or  whether  it  will  be  con- 
sidered that  the  heiirings  held  last  year 
are  sufficient,  or  whether  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  have  the-  hearings  previously 
held  serve  as  the  basis  for  reporting  the 
presently  introduced  bill  without  further 
public  hearings? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  It  is  not  within  my 
province  to  say  whether  there  shall  be 
hearings  on  a  bill  which  I  am  presently 
introducing,  or  whether  there  shall  not 
be.  My  own  personal  view  is  that  the 
hearings  already  he  .d.  together  with  any 
additional  hearing;;  the  committee  to 
which  the  bill  Is  referred  may  determine 
to  be  desirable,  will  be  a  part  of  the 
record  for  the  information  and  consid- 
eration of  this  bod.v  if  and  when  a  bill 
comes  to  the  Senate  for  debate  and 
passage. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  bill  introduced  to- 
day is  of  much  wider  scope  than  the 
previous  bilL  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska feels  that  public  hearings  would 
be  very  desirable  liecause  of  that  fact. 
Sometimes  we  like  to  be  assured  that  the 
introducer  of  a  bill  would  be  in  sympathy 
with  hearings  on  a  bill,  because  of  that 
fact. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  who  Is  also  a  member 
of  the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary  with 
me.  that  I  shall  Join  him  In  seeking  hear- 
ings on  the  bill.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  introduced  a  l>ill  as  to  which  I  was 
not  willing  to  have,  or  did  not  in  most 
instances  seek,  hearings. 

I  should  think  that  any  hearings 
which  have  been  held  on  this  subject 
on  any  particular  bill  by  the  committee 
at  any  time,  certainly  within  the  recent 
past,  may  well  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  record  on  a.ny  bill  the  committee 
finally  may  report   if  It  reports  a  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  To  that  I  would  fully 
subscribe.  HowevjT,  the  hearings  held 
in  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  per- 
tained to  a  bill  which  would  have  ex- 
tended authority  to  and  enabled  State 
legislatures  to  legL<late  in  this  field  sub- 
ject to  certain  Ped«?ral  law  requirements. 
Therefore,  the  bill  was  much  narrower 
in  scope,  and  hence  the  necessity  for 
additional  public  hearings. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  friend  from 
Nebraska  will  have  my  support.  If  he 
is  asking  me  to  Join  with  him  to  request 
hearings  on  the  bill,  I  will  Join  with  him. 
I  cannot  determln';  in  advance  what  the 
Judiciary  Committee  may  do.  I  would 
think  there  would  be  no  objections  to 
hearings  on  the  bill. 

I  may  say  further  that  in  introducing 
the  bill  I  made  reservations.  There 
might  be  provisions  in  the  measure  that 
I  would  not  support  or  that  I  would  want 
to  see  modified  or  changed.  But  I  want 
the  Rscoas  to  show  that,  without  any 
reservation  or  equivocation.  I  favor  some 
leffislatlon  in  this  field  beeauee  the  crim- 
inal elemente  in  otir  oountrj  today  are 
getting  by  with  ciime  after  crime  After 
ovnx — lit 


crime.  It  Is  apparently  Impossible  to 
reach  those  who  are  committing  such 
crimes  without  a  stronger  process  of  law 
in  order  to  get  the  evidence  against  them 
that  is  necessary. 

If  we  talk  about  the  principle  of  wire- 
tapping, I  take  the  view  that  we  have 
a  proper  search  and  seizure  law  which 
enables  a  search  and  seizure  in  the 
premises  of  citizens  of  this  country.  I 
do  not  see  that  wiretapping  would  do 
any  more  violence  to  Individual  liberty 
and  freedom  than  the  law  permitting  a 
proper  search  and  seizure,  if  the  wire- 
tapping procedure  is  conducted  under 
equally  cartful  judicial  supervision.  I 
support  the  general  principle. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  want  to  say  first 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  been 
of  great  assistance  in  the  effort  to  repwrt 
out  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  a  very  limited  wiretapping 
bill  to  permit  wire  tapping  by  the  States 
with  strict  safeguards.  The  district  at- 
torneys of  many  New  York  counties  and 
district  attorneys  throughout  the  coim- 
try  are  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator fnxn  Arkansas  for  lending  his  as- 
sistance in  this  way. 

The  thing  that  sfxnewhat  worries  me 
about  the  administration's  11th  horn: 
wiretapping  bill  is  that  it  may  interfere 
with  the  very  limited  measure  (S.  1086) 
which  I  introduced  and  which  has  been 
reported  favorably  by  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  and  is  now  on  the 
agenda  of  the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 

This  biU  would  not  have  any  effect  on 
States  that  do  not  now  permit  wiretap- 
ping. As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
so  ably  said,  it  is  designed  merely  to  pro- 
vide that  in  those  States  which  permit 
wiretapping,  and  under  stringent  Federal 
restrictions  specified  in  this  bill,  they 
may  continue  to  do  so. 

The  situation  which  the  public  faces 
in  New  York  State  is  a  really  serious  one. 
The  district  attorney  of  New  York  Coim- 
ty  recently  had  to  ask  that  a  large  group 
of  defendants  charged  with  the  most  vi- 
cious narcotics  crimes  be  discharged  be- 
cause some  of  the  evidence  against  them 
was  obtained  by  wiretapping.  A  large 
gambling  prosecution  in  upstate  New 
York  had  to  be  dismissed  for  the  same 
reason. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
said,  there  is  no  more  reason  that  a  tele- 
phone should  be  a  privileged  instrument 
for  criminals  than  a  home  or  a  man's 
pants  pocket,  all  of  which  can  be 
searched  imder  the  proper  conditions. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
forgive  me  for  interrupting,  a  telephone 
conversation  should  be  no  more  sacred 
than  a  man's  cabin  or  his  home. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect 

There  is  one  really  serious  defect  in 
the  Attorney  General's  proposed  wire- 
tapping Mil,  with  regard  to  State  wire- 
tapping. I  refer  to  the  omission  of  a 
crime  which  I  am  turt  the  Senator  would 
agree  la  of  great  importance.  It  is  one 
of  the  prlDclpAl  onee  in  which  hoodlumc 
and  the  organized  mobs  engage;  namely. 


gambling.  All  of  the  evidence  before  us 
was  that  Illegal  gambling,  narcotics, 
prostitution,  and  bootlegging  are  the 
crimes  in  which  organized  syndicates  are 
most  active  and  where  it  is  most  essen- 
tial, as  conveyed  to  us  by  prosecuting 
attorneys,  that  some  provision  be  made 
to  get  needed  evidence  by  wiretapping. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  stress  that 
many  States  are  opposed  to  wiretapping. 
This  limited  bUl  (S.  1088)  would  in  no 
way  affect  them.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  hearings  should  be  held, 
because  certainly  our  hearings  to  date 
have  not  covered  many  of  the  points  that 
are  Involved  in  this  rather  comprehen- 
sive legislation  which  he  has  just  offered. 

This  bill,  originally  suggested  by  the 
Attorney  General,  has  much  good  in  it. 
But  I  do  hope  the  introduction  of  this 
new  bill  will  not  Interfere  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  more  limited  bill  which  has 
already  been  reported  by  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  from 
Arlcansas  has  no  intention  of  saying  that 
the  bill  introduced  is  the  only  bill,  or  to 
agree  with  all  of  its  provisions.  The  bill 
undertakes,  as  I  interpret  it,  and  as  I 
think  it  is  intended,  to  leave  the  States 
free.  They  do  not  have  to  have  any 
wiretapping  law  at  all.  But  if  States  do 
have  such  a  law.  then  such  law  must  in 
general  conform  with  the  Federal  law. 
In  other  words.  Federal  Government  ac- 
tion in  this  field  could  be  interpreted 
by  the  courts  as  preempting  any  author- 
ity of  the  States  to  so  act.  unless  some 
dispensation  is  given  to  the  States,  as  is 
provided  in  the  bill,  and  as  I  am  sure  is 
contained  in  the  Senator's  bUl  to  which 
he  referred. 


RESIDUAL  OIL  IMPORT  CONTROLS 
ARE  NOT  CREATINO  ELECTRIC 
POWER  SHORTAGE:  AMPLE  FUELS 
AVAILABLE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
campaign  by  certain  groups  to  bring  an 
end  to  controls  on  imports  of  residual 
fuel  oil  continues  unabated.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  those  ^dx>  want  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  do  away  with  all 
residual  oil  import  restrictions — and  per- 
mit an  unlimited  flow  of  this  foreign  pro- 
duced fuel  into  ports  of  entry  along  the 
east  coast — have  now  resorted  to  pres- 
sure tactics  In  an  effort  to  induce  the 
President  to  rescind  the  quota  system 
limiting  oil  imports. 

The  matter  of  import  controls  on  re- 
sidual oil  is  much  too  important  and  far- 
reaching  to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of 
scare  headlines.  Involved  here  are  the 
security  of  the  vital  eastern  region  of 
the  United  States  and  the  economic 
health  and  vigor  of  the  domestic  fuels 
Industries.  Whatever  decision  is  made 
should  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  a  calm, 
careful  and  deliberate  study  by  respon- 
sible Federal  officials  who  have  acoees  to 
all  pertinent  data.  Inohidlnf  that  re- 
lating to  the  effect  upon  national  Mctuity 
of  a  growing  depenxlencd  by  a  large  sector 
of  the  vital  east  coMt  Indiutrial  com* 
plex  upon  an  Imported  fuel 
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The  Fuel  Oil  Marketeers  of  America, 
Inc.,  seem  to  be  taking  the  lead  in  the 
current  propaganda  campaign  against 
residual  fuel  oil  import  controls.  I  am 
told  that  this  group.  Mr.  President,  is 
composed  of  distributors  and  retailers  of 
imported  oil  along  the  east  coast.  Obvi- 
ously, they  have  a  vested  interest  in  the 
destruction  of  import  controls  because 
the  more  foreign  residual  oil  that  is 
available  the  more  they  can  sell  in  east 
coast  industrial  markets  to  the  detri- 
ment of  domestic  fuels.  Unlike  responsi- 
ble Government  officials,  who  now  have 
this  entire  matter  under  review.  thest> 
distributors  of  imported  residual  oil  do 
not  have  to  concern  themselves  with  all 
the  implications  of  excessive  imports 
An  immediate  and  expanded  market  for 
their  Imported  product  may  be  a  legiti- 
mate objective  for  a  group  such  as  the 
oil  marketeers  but  to  oCBcials  concerned 
with  defense  mobilization  planning  th" 
question  goes  much  deeper  and  must 
take  into  account  an  assured  and  ade- 
quate fuels  supply  and  a  healthy  domes- 
tic fuels  industry  as  the  base  upon  which 
to  plan  for  future  emergencies. 

The  latest  example  of  scare  tactics  be- 
ing used  by  the  oil  marketeers  to  get 
their  story  across  is  a  report  that  one 
New  York  utility  soon  will  exhaust  iLs 
supply  of  residual  oil.  The  inference  is 
that  unless  something  is  done  immedi- 
ately to  increase  the  residual  oil  supply, 
electric  service  could  come  to  an  end  in 
a  populous  metropolitan  area 

This  is  a  most  serious  statement.  Mr 
President.  If  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area  should  be  threatened  with  a 
shutdown  of  a  significant  part  of  its  elec- 
tric power  generation  there  would  be  cre- 
ated a  problem  of  national  importance. 
But  if  this  threat  does  not  exist  in  the 
degree  implied,  I  believe  this  fact  should 
be  made  clear.  It  would  be  most  unfair 
to  permit  this  alleged  condition  to  go 
unchallenged,  if  it  is  not  based  on  fact. 
because  it  creates  for  the  many  residen- 
tial and  industrial  consumers  of  electric 
power  the  coristant  worry  that  at  any 
moment  and  without  warning  they  will 
suddenly  find  themselves  without  electric 
service. 

I  state  that  I  cannot  find  substantiated 
evidence  that  there  is  any  real  threat  of 
an  interruption  of  service  by  a  Metro- 
politan New  York  electric  utility  because 
of  a  shortage  of  residual  fuel  oil.  There 
is  ample  fuel  in  the  area  or  available  to 
the  area  to  keep  all  of  the  electric  gen- 
erating plants  in  the  vast  New  York  met- 
ropolitan complex  operating  at  full  ca- 
pacity. The  residential  and  industrial 
consumers  of  electricity  in  the  New  York 
area  can  be  reassured  on  this  score. 

I  base  this  statement  upon  several 
facts: 

First.  When  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KxatingI  Included  a 
statement  about  a  possible  interruption 
of  electric  utility  service  In  New  York  In 
a  speech  he  made  In  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 31.  the  Long  Island  Press,  published 
in  Jamaica.  N.Y..  quoted  an  oCDcial  of 
the  Long  Island  Lighting  Co.  as  saying; 

It  might  be  us  (referred  to  In  the  speech) 
As  of  the  moment  our   residual   oil   will    be 


used  up  by  mltl-Pebrxiary  but  there  la  no 
possibility  that  service  to  our  cu.stomers  will 
be  affected 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr    RANDOLPH       I  yield 

Mr.  KEATING  That  is  precisely 
what  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
said,  namely,  that  the  utility  in  question 
would  run  out  of  residual  oil  in  mid-Feb- 
ruary This  wa.s  substantiated  by  an 
official  of  the  company  the  Senator  has 
mentioned.  alth-uiKh  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  did  not  actually  mention 
the  name  of  the  company  involved 

I  definitely  did  not  say  they  would 
stop  producing;  eleclncil^  Obviously, 
they  would  do  proL-ably  what  the  Senator 
from  We.st  Vircini;i  w<juld  like,  namely, 
u.se  coal  for  the  ''eiifration  of  electricity 
We  all  know  that  coal  Is  considerably 
more  expensive  thun  oil 

Who  would  get  it  m  the  neck  ^  The 
con.sumer.s  would  be  the  one.s  that  vMuild 
pay 

I    repeat      1  here    wa-s    nothing    in    the 
.statement     I    marie    to    the    effect    that 
this  utility  wa.s  i^omc  to  shut  off  p<jw(m 
I  thank  the  Senator  tor  yieldm^ 

Mr  RANIX)I.PH  I  am  very  glad  for 
the  explanation  I  submit  that  thi.> 
statement  attributr-d  to  the  official  of  the 
company  answ  ns  effectively  the  ques- 
tion about  the  interruption  of  service  to 
electric  utility  consumers  There  is." 
he  said,  no  pos.sibihty  that  srrvice  to 
our  customers  will  be  affected  "  I  think 
that  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record 

Second  The  article  m  the  I.ont;  Island 
Press  also  quoted  the  Lxjni;  Island  LikIU- 
in«  Co    official  as  havint:   said 

We  are  prepared  to  rhani;e  over  to  coal  to 
operate  each  of  the  .stations  pr^Klviclng  elec- 
tricity We  can.  without  question  Iceep 
operating  until  the  oil  supply  is  replenished 
under  the  qutita  The  only  objection  to  the 
vise  of  Coal  IS  that  it  U>  more  costly 

Mr  President.  I  believe  Senators  are 
entitled  to  know  that  the  Long  I.sland 
Lighting  Co  obtams  its  imported  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  from  a  distributor  under  a 
contract  which  guarantees  that  if  the 
price  of  coal  is  reduced,  the  supplier  has 
the  option  of  lowering  residual  oil  prices 
accordingly,  to  insure  that  his  imported 
oil  will  undersell  coal 

Obviously,  under  any  such  coal  parity 
clause  imported  residual  oil  will  always 
undersell  coal  There  is  ab.s<5lulely  no 
way  in  the  world  for  the  domestic  coal 
industry  to  compete  with  this  type  of 
predatory  pricing.  As  long  as  the  Im- 
ported fuel  oil  distributors  enjoy  such 
great  flexibility  in  their  pricing  policy, 
they  can  undersell  coal.  And  they  will 
undersell  coal  in  an  effort  to  take  over 
this  Important  east  coast  market  If 
import  controls  are  removed,  or  If  they 
are  further  weakened,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  imported  residual  oil  will  become 
the  sole  fuel  for  important  utility  plants 
This  raises  the  question,  Mr.  President, 
of  what  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
would  do  for  electric  p>ower  should  this 
foreign  supply  of  residual  oil  l>e  cut  off? 
If  coal  is  pushed  entirely  out  of  the  fuel 
markets  along  the  east  coast  and  if  coal 


production  and  transportation  facilities 
are  allowed  to  deteriorate,  how  could 
the.se  utilities  keep  their  boilers  burning' 

This  IS  a  .serious  national  problem.  It 
IS  one  that  transcends  in  Importance 
the  efforts  of  distributors  of  importt^d 
residual  oil  to  gain  a  larger  market. 

Third  Mr  Cordell  Moore,  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  oil  impwrt  program, 
.seemed  to  question  the  validity  of  these 
unsubstantiated  reports  of  an  impending 
residual  oil  shortage  by  declaring  at  the 
wet  kt-nd  that  stocks  appear  to  be  ample. 

He  added  that  residual  stocks  along 
the  east  coast  appear  to  be  considerably 
highrr  than  they  were  a  year  ago 

Mr  President.  I  wonder  if  it  might  be 
that  what  is  happening  could  be  that  the 
distributor  serving  the  Long  Island 
Lighting  Co  possibly  wishes  to  attempt  to 
use  this  alleged  shortage  of  residual  oil 
and  a  consequent  threatened  shutdown 
of  electric  generation  as  a  pressure  tac- 
tic to  use  to  force  the  Government  to 
grant  him  a  larger  Import  quota  of 
foreign  residual  oil  Some  well-informed 
ub.srrvers  tell  me  that  this  particular 
distributor  .seems  to  be  following  a  pat- 
u-rn  that  has  developed  in  recent 
months  Allegedly,  a  long-term  con- 
tract calling  for  delivery  of  more  resid- 
ual oil  than  is  available  to  the  distribu- 
tor, IS  offered  to  a  utility  at  considerably 
less  than  posted  prices.  When  all  of 
the  oil  called  for  under  the  contract  is 
nut  available,  then  the  distributor  can 
claim  the  existence  of  a  shortage  and 
predict  innumerable  dire  results  unless 
larver  imports  are  granted  or  the  con- 
trol program  is  ended. 

In  the  interest  of  bringing  to  light 
some  of  the  important  facts  involved  in 
these  events  under  discussion,  I  believe 
It  should  be  stated  that  the  President  of 
the  Fuel  Oil  Marketeers  of  America,  the 
group  which  allegedly  Is  developing  the 
facts  upon  which  a  series  of  speeches 
and  newspaper  articles  are  based,  is  also 
the  head  of  the  distributing  company 
\^  Inch  has  an  exclusive  contract  to  supply 
the  Long  Island  Lighting  Co.  with  im- 
ported residual  fuel  oil. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  repeat 
that  there  is  much  more  involved  in  the 
question  of  residual  oil  imports  than  a 
battle  for  markets  between  coal  and 
residual  oil  At  stake  Is  the  future  exist- 
ence of  the  entire  domestic  fuels  indus- 
try as  a  strong,  vital  segment  of  the 
economy,  with  the  vigor  to  expand  pro- 
duction when  needed  to  meet  future  do- 
mestic and  emergency  needs.  I  submit 
that  continued  excessive  residual  oil  im- 
ports will  undermine  our  domestic  fuels 
economy  and  could  cause  vital  areas  of 
this  Nation  to  have  to  rely  entirely  upon 
foreign  sources  for  a  major  part  of  their 
fuels  needs.  The  Nation  must  deliber- 
ate long  and  carefully  before  It  embarks 
upon  a  course  that.  In  the  final  analysis, 
will  mean  dependence  upon  foreign 
sources  for  a  commodity  as  vital  and 
essential  as  fuel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  news  article  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Long  Island  Press  of  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1962.  to  which  I  referred  earlier. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Rkcoko,  m 

follows: 

Oil  Supply  Is  Rumairo  Our — ^Liloo  Mioht 
Havx  To   Bttuc   Coal 

Pkbkuakt  1,  1IMS2. 

The  Long  Island  Lighting  Ck>.  will  aeon 
run  out  of  residual  oil  Which  It  used  to  make 
electricity  and  hav«  to  use  coal  InstMul. 

Senator  Kknnktr  B.  Kjuttmo  mad*  the 
dr:unutlc  announcement  yesterday  In  a 
speech  before  the  Senate. 

"Unless  some  relief  Is  ofTered,"  he  said, 
I  am  Informed  that  a  major  New  York 
utility  supplying  power  to  millions  of  metro- 
politan resident*  will  be  completely  out  of 
oil  by  mid-February."  Keating  did  not 
ij.-\me  the  utility,  but  a  spokesman  for  the 
Long  Island  Lighting  Co.  told  the  Press 
KcATiNc  may  be  referring  to  Lllco. 

"It  might  be  us,"  the  spokesman  said. 
As  of  the  moment,  our  residual  oil  will  be 
u.scd  up  by  mid-February." 

KcATiNC  s  speech  raised  speculAtlon  that 
thousands  of  homes  and  industries  might 
soon  t>e  without  electricity.  But  the  Lllco 
spokesman  said.  "There  is  no  possibility 
that  service  to  our  customers  would  be 
aflected." 

"We  are  prepared  to  change  over  to  coal 
to  operate  each  of  the  stations  producing 
electricity.  We  can.  without  question,  keep 
operating  until  the  oil  supply  Is  replenished 
under  the  quota."  The  only  objection  to 
the  use  of  coal,  the  spokesman  said.  Is  that 
It  Is  more  costly. 

Keating  urged  President  Kennedy  to  re- 
move Import  restrictions  on  the  oil.  The 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  has  been  con- 
ducting a  year-long  study  on  whether  to 
recommend  th.it  Kennedy  llXt  the  Import 
(:. iotas  Sevpral  weeks  ago  a  reliable  source 
r'-portcd  the  OEP  had  decided  to  recommend 
Kennedy  remove  the  quotas  but  had  not 
formally  submitted  the  recommendation  to 
him. 

The  New  York  and  New  England  congres- 
sional delegations  have  been  waging  a  con- 
tinuous  battle   to  get  the  quotas   removed. 

They  were  ftrst  Imposed  by  President 
Elsenhower. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  intend 
to  place  In  the  Rkcokd,  or  there  is  in- 
cluded In  the  material  which  he  sent 
to  the  desk,  the  complete  statement 
made  by  the  official  of  the  Long  Island 
lighting  Co.? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  the  article  from  the  newspa[>er 
to  which  I  have  made  reference.  It  was 
my  purpose  to  quote  the  essential  state- 
ments; but  if  the  Senator  from  New 
York  feels  that  it  would  be  helpful  to 
place  the  entire  statement  in  the  Record. 
I  should  like  to  have  him  do  so. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  It  would  be 
helpful.  I  do  not  have  it  available  now, 
but  at  a  later  time  I  may  wish  to  place 
it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  consumers  on  the 
east  coast  are  hard  hit  by  this  restric- 
tive quota  system.  They  pay  out  of  their 
pockets,  every  month  smd  every  year, 
the  extra  dollars  and  cents  which  are 
necessary  to  support  the  market  for 
residual  fuel  oil  which  has  been  knocked 
out  of  whack  by  these  quotas. 

Every  time  the  housewife  pushes  down 
the  lever  of  her  toaster  or  starts  her 
electric  stove,  she  bears  the  burden 
imposed  by  this  quota  system. 


I  know  that  the  coal  Industir  is 
desirous  to  force  concerns  nir<»  the  Long 
Island  Lighting  Co.,  which  apparently 
can  conrert  to  coal  rather  easily,  to  eon- 
vert  to  that  fuel.  But  many  power 
companies  cannot  do  so.  Tliat  is  one 
answer.  Many  of  them  cannot  do  what 
Long  Island  Lighting  Co.  can  do. 

But,  if  they  do,  as  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  very  candidly  pointed 
out,  it  will  mean  that  the  few  extra  pen- 
nies consumers  now  pay  every  month 
will  amount  to  more  pennies  and  even 
dollars  extra  every  month. 

The  coal  Industry  is  looking  for  a 
whipping  boy.  and  it  has  settled  on  the 
consuming  public  of  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States  as  the  prime 
victim. 

I  respect  the  judgment  and  ability  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  other  Senators  who 
share  his  position,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  have  a  good  case.  They  are  ask- 
ing us — not  the  American  economy,  but 
us,  the  consumers,  the  toasters  of  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  coimtry — to 
bail  out  the  coal  industry.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  way  to  support  a  great  indus- 
try is  not  by  Imposing  such  a  burden  on 
the  consumers  of  the  northeast. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
reply  to  the  astute  and  able  Senator  from 
New  York  by  declaring  emphatically  that 
the  coal  Industry  is  not  Interested  In 
making  a  whipping  boy  out  of  any  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  of  the  east  coast 
or  any  other  section  of  the  United  States. 
Of  course,  the  coal  Industry  is  inter- 
ested, where  It  can  maintain  old  mar- 
kets and  properly  secure  new  ones,  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  provide  coal  in 
those  markets. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  as  indicated,  that 
there  Is  real  reason  to  look  beyond  the 
immediate  period.  I  have  concern  for 
the  consumers,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
New  York;  but  I  have  concern  also  to 
look  beyond  the  current  condition  and 
to  realize  that  there  is  a  need  in  the 
United  States  for  a  strong  domestic  fuels 
industry;  and  basic  to  that  industry  is 
to  have  a  coal  Industry  which  will  not 
be  allowed  to  deteriorate,  but  will  serve 
us  well  in  times  of  peace  and  in  times 
of  crisis.  There  is  a  threat  of  possible 
conflict.  We  must  be  realistic  in  our 
approach  to  world  problems  under  which 
sources  of  supply  from  abroad  could  be 
summarily  closed  to  Importation  Into 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of  actual 
war  with  weapons.  There  is  a  definite 
naticHial  security  aspect  inherent  in  this 
problem  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  con- 
sumers of  the  east  coast  wiU  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  dangerous  to  rely  solely 
on  foreign  sources  for  their  fuel  needs. 
We  cannot  escape  viewing  with  some 
alarm  the  fact  that  there  is  a  commu- 
nistic country,  Cuba,  situated  on  the 
shipping  lanes  between  the  two  Americas 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  may 
pose  a  greater  danger  than  we  are  willing 
to  accept  as  a  possibility. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
eent  weeks  attacks  upon  the  residual 
fuel  oil  import  control  program  have 
increased  in  intensity.     By  painting  a 


somewhat  questionable  picture  of  dan- 
gerous shortages  which  threaten  to  bring 
important  industrial  actlrlty  to  a  halt 
and  to  increase  prices  which  penalize 
an  entire  region,  opponents  of  import 
controls  are  obviously  hoping  to  force  the 
PresidMit  to  end  the  present  control 
program. 

The  administrator  of  the  oil  import 
program  has  assured  the  people  of  the 
east  coast  that  there  are  ample  stocks 
of  residual  fuel  oil  on  hand  to  meet 
normal  demands.  Another  clear  indica- 
tion that  supplies  are  adequate  is  that 
actual  imports  under  the  program  were 
some  6  million  barrels  below  import  al- 
locations for  the  first  10  months  of 
1961— the  latest  period  for  which  figures 
are  available.  Obviously,  if  residual  fuel 
oil  was  in  critically  short  supply  on  the 
east  coast,  every  barrel  of  oil  available 
under  the  allocation  program  would  be 
brought  into  the  country  to  fill  this  great 
need. 

As  to  all  of  the  talk  about  prices.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  point  out  one 
thing  which  the  opponents  of  control 
consistently  and  deliberately  ignore. 
They  compare  prices  today  with  those 
existing  in  1959.  Yet,  they  fail  to  point 
out  that  In  that  year  an  imprecedented 
amount  of  residual  oil  was  dumped  along 
the  east  coast,  leading  not  only  to  a  cut- 
rate  price  level  but  also  to  the  imposition 
of  mandatory  import  controls  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  glut  of  oil 
sent  prices  down  to  abnormally  low 
levels. 

In  connection  with  the  price  of  resid- 
ual oil,  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  men  who  intimately  know  the  east 
coast  fuels  market  tell  me  that  imported 
residual  is  now  being  sold  In  New  York 
at  as  much  as  40  cents  a  barrel  below  the 
posted  prices.  So  any  attempt  to  tise 
these  posted  prices  to  show  a  large  and 
consistent  increase  in  price  simply  can- 
not be  accepted  without  question. 

The  mandatory  controls  were  imposed, 
I  wish  to  remind  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  because  the  Government  con- 
cluded, on  the  basis  of  a  study  at  the 
highest  level  of  government,  Uiat  im- 
ports of  crude  oil  and  residual  fuel  oil 
had  increased  to  the  extent  that  they 
thireatened  to  Impair  the  national  se- 
curity. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  keep  this  one  fact 
in  mind.  Import  controls  are  a  national 
security  matter.  If  Imports  in  1959  were 
running  at  a  level  too  high  to  be  con- 
sistent with  security,  then  does  It  not 
stand  to  reason  that  the  intent  of  the 
control  program  was  to  bring  imports 
more  into  line  with  national  security  con- 
siderations? If  imports  are  too  high 
from  a  security  standpoint,  obviously 
they  cannot  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
country  in  such  quantities  that  it  can  fill 
the  entire  market  demand  for  cut-rate 
oil?  Should  controls  be  removed,  the 
cheap  imported  oil  would  literally  flood 
the  east  coast  and  the  domestic  fuels  in- 
dtistries  could  be  irreparably  damaged. 

Dwelling  further  on  the  national  se- 
curity tapecta  of  the  oil  Import  program, 
let  us  consider  coal's  position.  The  coal 
industry  has  never  concealed  its  concern 
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that  residual  oil  has  been  manipulated 
to  wrest  industrial  and  commercial  fuel 
markets  from  coal.  Neither  has  the  in- 
dustry failed  to  recognize  the  relation- 
ship of  a  balanced  fuel  economy  to  our 
Nation's  total  capacity  to  respond  dur- 
ing periods  of  national  crisis. 

When  one  considers  that  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  industry  is  in  a  seriously  de- 
pressed condition,  currently  operating  at 
75  percent  or  less  of  capacity,  then  he 
can  readily  understand  the  distress  of 
the  industry  over  peacetime  competition 
and  its  ablhty  to  respond  to  a  national 
defense  emergency. 

Many  utilities  and  industrial  plants  on 
the  east  coast  possess  multiple- use  burn- 
ing equipment,  allowing  them  to  switch 
back  and  forth  from  coal  to  residual 
oil — with  price  alone  determining  the 
fuel  they  use.  Coal  prices  are  established 
in  accordance  with  production  of  a  spe- 
cific commodity  for  the  marketplace 
Since  foreign  residual  oil  is  a  throuaway 
byproduct  of  the  refining  process,  any 
price  beyond  transportation  cost  repre- 
sents profit. 

The  low  rate  of  operating  capacity 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  ability  of 
the  coal  industry  to  mobilize  for  a  na- 
tional emergency.  Mining  facilities  are 
being  allowed  to  deteriorate:  many  have 
been  abandoned.  Mines  which  are 
closed  because  of  unfair  competition 
from  residual  oil  cannot  be  reopened 
overnight.  In  many  cases  they  will  not 
be  reopened  at  all  because  it  would  re- 
quire spending  more  money  than  the 
coal  is  worth. 

What  about  the  railroads?  They  are 
also  in  a  depressed  state.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  they  would  have  sufflclent 
coal-hauling  equipment  available  for  a 
sudden  increase  in  demand.  The  time 
required  for  the  railroads  to  gear  their 
resources  to  full  capacity  could  adverse- 
ly affect  national  productive  mobiliza- 
tion. Thus,  we  see  that  the  requirements 
of  the  railroads  also  must  be  considered 
in  evaluating  the  total  problem 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  tears  which  are  being  shed  over 
the  alleged  shortage  of  residual  fuel  oil 
are  of  the  crocodile  variety.  Even  under 
the  control  program,  those  categories  of 
imports  under  control  are  now  running 
at  a  rate  of  462.000  barrels  per  day  for 
the  1961-62  quota  year,  as  compared  to 
344.000  barrels  dally  for  the  first  period 
when  quotas  were  established  in  1959 
Certainly  an  increase  of  this  magnitude 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
any  growth  in  demand  for  residual  oil 
as  a  result  of  an  increase  in  fuel  and 
energy  consumption.  Yet.  opponents  of 
controls  are  not  satisfied  with  this  in- 
crease. They  want  all  controls  removed 
and  unlimited  access  to  domestic  fuels 
markets. 

They  say  that  the  national  security 
implication  of  oil  import  controls  is  a 
phony  issue,  that  controls  on  residual 
were  slipped  into  the  Presidential  proc- 
lamation, and  that  the  President  never 
really  intended  for  them  to  be  included 
I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the  record 
does  not  bear  this  out.     Residual  fuel 


oil  was  intentionally  included  in  the  con- 
trol program  by  the  President  upon  ad- 
vice of  a  Cabinet  committee  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization, 
now  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
Before  the  national  security  aspects  of 
the  program  are  dismissed  -so  lightly.  I 
think  we  should  at  least  wait  until  the 
President  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
complete  a  review  of  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram now  in  progress  We  should  not 
accept  as  the  final  authority  on  defen.se 
mobilization  planning  the  recommenda- 
tion of  importing  groups  which  have  a 
dirt'ct  financial  stake  in  the  ending  ul 
the  program 

It  is  obviou.s.  I  believe,  that  there  is  a 
grave  danger  inherent  in  relying  upon 
foreign  .sources  for  the  Nations  fuel  and 
energy  .supply.  The  oil  would  have  to 
be  moved  over  water  and  in  time  of 
emergency  we  know  from  bitter  expe- 
rience the  havoc  that  enemy  submarines 
can  cause  Our  pre.senl  potential  enemy 
has  a  .submarine  fleet  far  more  powerful 
and  flexible,  we  are  told,  than  anything 
the  Germans  could  muster  The  ques- 
tion that  has  to  be  considered,  before  we 
ba.se  our  industrial  complex  and  .security 
upon  foreign  oil.  is  whether  we  can 
reasonably  expect  to  get  the  oil  we  must 
have  through  the  submarine  bltKkade 
that  would  be  impo.sed 

One  other  argument  which  has  been 
Used  con.^istently  against  the  oil  imtwrl 
program  was  revived  by  my  good  friend, 
tlie  senior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr 
J^VITS  la.sl  week  The  Senator  declared 
in  a  speech  to  the  Senate  that  the  im- 
port control  program  is  causing  serious 
economic  harm  to  our  friends  overseas, 
particularly  in  Venezuela 

I  wish  to  state.  Mr  President,  that  my 
good  friend  is  in  error  when  he  attributes 
any  economic  difficulties  Venezuela 
might  be  experiencing  to  the  oil  import 
program  The  facts  do  not  bear  him  out 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  reporLs  that  ex- 
ix.rts  of  residual  oil  fn.^m  Venezuela,  in- 
cluding that  produced  in  the  Nether- 
lands West  Indies  from  Venezuelan 
crude,  increased  from  170  million  barrels 
m  1958 — the  year  immediately  preceding 
the  institution  of  controls  -to  194  mil- 
lion barrels  in  1959  and  to  208  million 
barrels  in  1960 — the  last  year  for  which 
reports  are  available  During  the  same 
period,  exports  of  crude  oil  from  Ven- 
ezuela to  the  Unitt'd  States  increased 
from  192  to  200  million  barrels 

Reports  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce show  that  during  this  same  period 
purcha.ses  of  all  goods  from  the  United 
States  by  Venezuela  declined  from  $809 
million  to  $550  million.  At  the  same 
time,  purchases  by  the  United  States 
from  Venezuela  mcrea.sed  by  almost  $100 
million  a  year. 

Obviously,  if  Venezuela  is  encountering 
any  economic  difficulties,  the  oil  import 
program  clearly  is  not  at  fault 

In  closing,  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
remind  my  colleagues  once  more  that  in 
the  oil  import  program  we  have  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  concern  to  national  security. 
Excessive  oil  imports  will  damage  the 
domestic  fuels  complex  to  a  point  where 


it  cannot  provide  the  fuel  and  energy  the 
Nation  must  have,  not  only  to  meet 
normal  expanding  economic  require- 
ments, but  to  fulfill  defense  requirements 
in  time  of  emergency.  A  sound,  stable 
domestic  fuels  industry  is  essential  to  our 
security  and  economic  growth.  We  can- 
not maintain  such  a  domestic  Industry  in 
the  face  of  excessive  oil  imports.  That 
is  why.  Mr.  President,  the  continuation 
of  the  program  is  essential. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  AERONAUTICAL 
AND  SPACE  ACTIVITIES 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  re.solulion  (S.  Res.  234)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  to  Investigate  matters 
pertaining  to  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  do 
1  correctly  understand  Uiat  the  pending 
busine.ss  Ls  Senate  Resolution  234,  Cal- 
endar No    1096'' 

Ihe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
jH)re  The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
correct 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  the  appropriate  point  in  the  Record 
a  statement  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  and  also  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printc-d  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

rhl.s  rejMJiutidii  would  authorize  the  ex- 
IXTidUure  of  rml  to  exceed  $90,000  by  the 
t  ommliiee  un  Aeronautical  and  Space  8cl- 
encea,  <>t  any  duly  authorized  •ubcommlttee 
thereof,  from  February  1.  ItKO,  through  Jan- 
u.iry  31  1963,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of— "any  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  aeronautical  and 
spate  activities  of  department*  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States,  Including  Buch  activi- 
ties })ecullar  to  or  primarily  aaaoclated  with 
the  development  of  weapons  systems  or  mili- 
tary operations 

The  pur[*)«e8  of  the  resolution  are  more 
fully  detHlletl  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Mike 
MANsriELD  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  from  Senator 
RoBKRT  .S  Kciu,  chairman  of  the  Conimlttee 
on  Aerojiautlcal  and  Space  Sciences,  which 
letter  iwith  accompanying  financial  state- 
ment   for    l»6l    and    budget   for    19621     Is   as 

folli  iWS 

U  S    Sin ATT. 

COMMITTFE    ON    AEHON  ALTICAL 

AND  Spacs  Sciences 

January  11.  1962 
Hoi-.    Mike  Mansfield. 

Chiiirman     Rulex   and   Admtnutration    Coni- 
mittei'.   US    Senate.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Chairman;  The  Aeronautical  and 
Sp.u-o  Sciences  Committee,  without  objec- 
tion, reported  out  Senate  Resolution  234  on 
January  10,  1962,  which  has  been  referred 
to  your  committee 

This  resolution  would  authorize  an  ex- 
penditure not  to  exceed  WW.OOO  by  the  com- 
mittee f or  the  period  beginning  February  i. 
1962,  through  January  31.  1963.  This  Tesc<- 
lution,  which  substantially  conforms  to  the 
.suggested  draft  for  resolutions  of  this  nature 
would  permit  the  committee  to  examine.  In- 
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vestlgate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  aeronau- 
tical and  space  activities  of  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  including  such 
activities  which  are  peculiar  to  or  primarily 
dissociated  with  the  development  of  weap- 
ons systems  or  military  operations. 

In  compliance  with  Senate  Resolution  77 
of  the  79th  Congress,  there  Is  also  encloeed 
In  triplicate  a  budget  breakdown  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  these  funds. 

The  amounts  set  forth  in  the  budget  break- 
down are  based  in  part  on  last  year's  activi- 
ties by  the  committee,  since  that  was  the 
only  year  which  the  committee  can  use  for 
a  reference.  Ehirlng  this  past  year  the  com- 
mittee has.  under  Senate  Resolution  40,  done 
a  considerable  volume  of  work.  It  has,  for 
example,  published,  or  Is  In  the  process  of 
printing,  four  reporta  encompassing  a  broad 
spectrum  In  the  space  field.  These  reports 
involve  studies  concerning  communication 
satellites,  meteorological  Batellltes,  space  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.SJt..  as  well  as  a  study 
and  report  on  the  International  organization 
for  outer  space. 

While  the  amount  that  was  expended  dur- 
ing the  past  year  was  not  large,  in  compari- 
son with  what  was  authorized,  we  felt  that 
since  this  was  the  first  year  of  our  operation 
under  a  year-to-year  resolution,  we  should 
make  more  of  a  general  survey  to  create  a 
foundation  from  which  to  pinpoint  our  ac- 
tivities for  1962.  It  will  be  recalled  In  this 
connection  that  I  assured  your  conunlttee 
last  year  that  "as  chairman  of  the  Space 
Committee  the  amounts  of  money  expended 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  resolution 
will  be  ca-efully  supervised."  As  the  at- 
tached report  of  expenditures  indicates, 
nearly  »08.000  of  the  •1S5.000  authorised  un- 
der Senate  Resolution  46  will  be  returned 
unexpended  on  January  31.   1962. 

You  will  note  that  the  amount  set  forth 
In  the  budget  breakdown  Is  less  by  $46,000 
than  that  authorized  last  year.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  staff  employees,  by  reducing  the 
amount  for  reimbursement  to  other  agencies, 
and  the  amount  for  consultant  expenses. 
Also  such  Items  as  communications,  witness 
fees,  and  hearing  expenses  have  been  re- 
duced. As  we  did  last  year,  we  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  activities  of  this  commit- 
tee Involve  matters  that  are  technical  In  na- 
ture, requiring  the  use  of  expert  scientific 
and  professional  consultants  in  order  that 
the  committee  can  be  properly  informed  to 
carry  out  lu  duties  under  its  legislative 
Jurisdiction.  Because  of  the  highly  knowl- 
edgeable and  competent  employees  required 
in  this  area  we  are  requesting  this  year  the 
same  salary  ceilings  as  last  year  in  order  to 
attract  and  retain  this  caliber  of  employee. 

In  view  of  our  experience  during  this  first 
year,  we  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  that  should  be  done  In  order  to  ac- 
quaint committee  members  and  the  public 
with  our  overall  space  and  aeronautical 
problems.  Raving  In  mind  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding efforts  of  this  Nation  and  others, 
there  is  a  constant  and  continuing  require- 
ment that  we  keep  abreast  of  activities 
enumerated  In  the  resolution.  We  believe 
that  the  encloeed  budget  reflects  a  realistic 
approach  to  accomplish  this  imdertaklng. 

Should  the  Rules  and  Administration  Com- 
mittee feel  that  it  needs  additional  Infor- 
mation in  connection  with  their  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  personally  appear  before  the  committee 
In  order  to  answer  any  questions  which  the 
members  might  have. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Robot  8.  Kzaa. 
Chairman,  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences Committee. 


Actual  and  ettimaied  expenditure*  under  S.  Rea. 
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Actually 

expended 

throogh 

Dm:.  31, 1061 

Contracted 

throofh 
Jan.31,19«2 

Estimated 

additional 

expenses 

through 

Jan.  31, 1062 

S«)«rtM 

$70,337.88 

420.00 

4,550.00 

2fi0.00 

25,nnn,oo 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

4,000.00 

20.000.00 

1.000.00 

2,500.00 

500.00 

442.12 

$10,972.  57 

67.06 

101.34 

34.73 

2.017.9C 

1  4, 4.'58.  51 

«2,100 

g 

CoDtribuUon  to  employees  health  benefit  progrHmii 
(PubUcLsw  86-882). - - 

Contributlooa  to  civil  service  retirement  fund  (6^4  per- 
cent of  total  iialarlA.s  paid) 

51 

Contribution  to  employees  (roup  life  insurance  (27  cents 
per  month  per  SI  ,000)      .    

5 

Relmburaa))le  payments  to  agencies 

»16,837.80 

Travel  (Inclusive  of  field  Investifratlons)' 

300 

Hearings  (inclusive  of  reporters'  fees) 

Witness  fees,  expenses 

Con.Hultant  eipenses. , 

Stationer V,  ofnce  supplies  (includes  postage) 

406.23 

aoo 

Commonications  (telephone,  telegraph) 

N'ewsfiaper?,  inagaiines.  dociunents 

224.65 

30 

Continp-nt  fund     

Total - .- 

136,000.00 

18,283.05 

16,837.80 

2.694 

%\.*»*)  of  thiK  amount  is  in  revolving  fmid  and  will  be  returned  before  Jan.  31, 1062. 
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Position 


N'umbcr 


Base 

salary 

per 

annum 


.'^lufr: 

Menilx-r. 

1)0. 
Clerks... 


Total 


$8,000 
7.380 
2,640 


Gross 

salary 

per 

Minnm 


$16,102.00 

1S.01S.27 

6,053.11 


Monthly 
grosi 


$1,341.01 

i.sn.ii 

604.34 


ADMTSISTRATIVE 


Contribution  to  employees  lioalth  benefit  programs  (Public  Law  86-382,  eflective  July  1, 1060) 

Contribution  to  civil  service  retirement  fund  (64  pereent  of  total  salaries  paid) 

Contribution  to  employees  Federal  employees  group  life  Insuranoe  (27  cents  per  month  per  S1.000 


coverage) 


Reimbursable  payments  to  ajifncies 

Trawl  (inclusive  of  field  InvesUgaUons). 
Hearings  (inclusive  of  reix>rters'  fees)  — 

Witness  fees,  expenses 

Rtationery,  office  supplies 

Communications  (telephone,  telegraph). 

Newspapers,  magazines,  documents 

Confineent  i»md 

Consaltant  expenses. 


Total - 


Grand  total. 


Total  tor 

period  of 

badget 

(gross) 


$16,102.00 
15,013.37 
24.306.44 


66,324.61 


486.72 
8,566.11 

107.64 

10,000.00 

3,000.00 

2,ooaoo 

2.000.00 

1,000.00 

1,600.00 

500.00 

904.02 

10,000.00 


34, 675. 30 


00.000.00 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  this  committee  received  $135,000. 
Very  little  of  that  money  was  sj>ent; 
most  of  It  was  returned. 

This  year,  $90,000 — or  $45,000  less — is 
being  requested. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
wish  to  speak  on  the  resolution? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  years  I 
have  served,  more  or  less,  as  a  watchdog 
in  regard  to  the  expenditures  made  for 
various  committee  investigations.  As  I 
have  often  said,  our  Oovemment  is  grow- 
ing topheavy — so  much  so,  that  some 
day  it  may  crush  us.  It  strikes  me  that 
the  Senate  should  strive  to  set  a  good 
example  for  other  Government  agencies 
in  practicing  economy. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  look  around  Capi- 
tol Hill,  I  well  remember  that  some  11 
years  ago  efforts  were  begun  to  construct 
a  new  Senate  office  building.  I  opposed 
construction  of  the  building  because  I 
felt  that  sufficient  space  was  available 
in  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building  for  all 
real  consideration  of  the  Saiate's  busi- 


ness. I  further  advocated  that  since 
there  was  also  a  move  to  extend  the  east 
wing  of  the  Capitol,  we  could  provide 
sufficient  space  there  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  Senators.  But,  Mr.  President, 
in  the  last  few  years  we  have  not  only 
constructed  the  New  Senate  OtHce  Build- 
ing; we  also  have  extended  the  east 
wing  of  the  Capitol.  In  addition,  we 
have  utilized  all  space  available  in  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  to  provide 
more  space  for  these  special  investigating 
subcommittees  and,  as  well,  for  other 
uses  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  where 
this  trend  will  lead  us.  But  as  I  have 
said.  I  was  very  hopeful  that  we  in  the 
Senate  would  set  a  good  example  of  econ- 
omy for  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

When  these  subcommittees  are  created, 
they  seem  to  be  renewed  from  year  to 
year,  indefinitely.  I  have  seen  very  few 
of  them  die.  Some  of  these  commit- 
tees'have  been  requesttnc  further  funds 
of  Congress  each  year  for  the  past  15  or 
20  years — ^in  fact,  ever  since  the  reorgan- 
ization bill  was  enacted. 
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Mr.  President,  the  resolutlona  today 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration  call 
for  segregate  appropriatioaas  of  $3,977.- 
000.  The  appropclations  made  last  year 
for  these  Identical  subcommittees 
amounted  to  $3.986.000 — or  a  savings  of 
only  $9,000.  In  other  words,  we  have 
reduced  requests  only  $9,000  out  of  a  $4 
million  item.  In  my  judgment  this  is  far 
too  little,  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  these  resolutions.  I 
should  like  to  question  the  chairmen  of 
the  varioxis  subcommittees,  in  some  in- 
stances, as  to  what  has  been  done  since 
the  enactment  of  the  resolutions  which 
created  their  subcoamiittees. 

For  instance,  among  other  resolutions. 
I  notice  the  resolution  which  calls  for 
the  expenditure  of  an  additional  $170.- 
000 — If  I  correctly  recall  the  figure — for 
a  further  study  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
Up  to  now  we  have  spent  in  that  field. 
as  I  recall  the  amount,  in  excess  of  $1 
million,  although  when  the  investigation 
was  begun,  its  total  cost  was  not  to  ex- 
ceed $150,000  to  $175,000. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  shameful 
for  the  Senate  to  permit  many  of  these 
uxumittees  to  continue,  and  in  that  way 
have  on  Capitol  Hill  a  large  army  of  un- 
necessary workers.  I  realize  that  some 
of  these  committees  are  necessary:  but 
I  repeat  that  once  they  are  created,  they 
seem  never  to  die. 

I  notice  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee— which,  of  course.  Is  the  biggest 
offender — this  year  is  asking  for  $1,675.- 

000  in  order  to  pay  for  various  investiga- 
ttoos  which  have  been  going  on  almost 
from  time  immemorial.  The  amount  re- 
quested this  year  Is  only  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  less  than  the  amount  ap- 
propriated  for  this  purpose   last  year. 

1  understand  that  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  request  for  funds  for  the 
Juvenile  delinquency  investigation  has 
been  decreased  by  approximately  $30,000. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  ask  whatever 
Senator  is  in  charge  of  the  pending  reso- 
lution to  state  what  has  been  done  by 
this  subcommittee  that  could  not  have 
been  done  by  the  employees  of  the  regu- 
lar committee.  In  other  words,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that — as  Senators  know — 
the  Senate  has  16  standing  committees. 
I  believe,  and  each  of  them,  is  allowed 
$145.000— if  I  correctly  recall  the 
amount — in  order  to  pay  for  exi>erts  and 
for  all  clerical  assistance. 

The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  is  a  new  one.  It  is  fairly 
well  staffed.  I  wonder  what  this  sub- 
committee did  that  the  regularly  em- 
ployed staff  could  not  have  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, I  state  that  this  is  a  new  commit- 
tee; and  I  repeat  that  last  year  it  asked 
for — and  was  granted — $135,000:  but  it 
spent  onty  approximately  $40,000.  This 
ye«r  it  to  asking  for  $90,000. 

Furthermore.  I  am  Informed  that  at 
the  pie»eut  time  stz  reports  are  in  the 
process  of  being  oompiled.  and  that  d 
the  approximately  $40,000  which  was 
spent  by  the  committee  last  year,  about 


$17,000  was  spent  with  the  Library  of 
Congress.  This  is  e  very  important  com- 
mittee, as  are  all  committees.  It  is  a 
committee  in  an  entirely  new  field.  The 
$90,000  is  being  asked  for  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  and  any  subcommittee  thereof 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  or  mak- 
ing Inquiry  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  more  infor- 
mation at  my  disposal,  but  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  committee  and  its 
relative  newness.  I  hope  no  question  will 
be  raised  about  the  amount  asked  for 
this  year. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  but  before  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  answers,  let  me  say 
this  is  not  a  special  committee:  it  is  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  why  I  made 
the  point,  if  the  Senator  will  allow  me 
to  reply.  Here  we  have  a  standing  com- 
mittee which  reports  very  little  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  know  of  any  bills  it  has 
reported  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Oh,  yes:  it  reportPd 
some  last  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    A  few. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  It  is  a  new  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  are  four  pro- 
fessional staff  members  on  that  com- 
mittee. I  am  ju.st  wondering  what  the 
subcommittee  did  which  the  parent 
committee  could  not  have  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  purpose  of 
answering  that  inquiry,  I  will  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thaiik  the  Senator 
for  yielding  I  would  simply  like  to 
point  out.  as  the  majority  leader  has  so 
well  stated,  that  this  is  a  new  com- 
mittee. It  is  a  committee  in  a  very 
rapidly  expanding  area:  a  committee  be- 
fore which.  I  recall,  a  few  years  ago. 
when  Dr.  Glennan  appeared  before  the 
cooomittee.  he  made  an  observation 
which  shocked  many  of  us.  that  before 
too  long  the  NASA  budget  would  exceed 
$1  billion.  Now.  in  view  of  this  rapidly 
expanding  area,  we  are  informed  that 
the  NASA  budget,  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  will  exceed  $4  billion. 

This  IS  an  area  in  which  the  United 
States  IS  concentrating  a  very  great 
amount  of  its  economic  resources  and 
its  talent  in  order  that  we  may  engat;e 
in  the  so-called  space  race. 

As  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
pointed  out.  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  last  year  was  turned  back  as  un- 
used. However,  it  is  obvious  that  in  an 
area  as  greatly  and  as  rapidly  expanding 
as  this,  there  is  going  to  be  a  considerable 
overlapping  of  activities  in  the  various 
Federal  departments  and  agencies;  and 
I  think  it  behooves  the  committee  and  is 
the  resi)onsibility  of  the  committee  to 
investigate  for  duplication  and  overlap- 
ping in  this  very  rapidly  expanding  area. 
and  try  to  eliminate,  as  much  as  we  can. 
unnceeseary  cost  to  tiie  American  tax- 
payer. 

I  think  the  authorization  of  the  money 
for  the  purixise  of  permitting  investiga- 


tions in  this  field  will  pay  very  ample 
dividends  In  the  results  that  will  be  ac- 
complished in  the  saving  to  taxpayers  in 
the  overall  NASA  budget.  I  think  it  Is 
a  small  Investment  for  the  overall  sav- 
ings to  be  achieved. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Why  could  not  the 
members  of  the  regular  committee  staff 
do  that  work?  When  these  committees 
are  created,  they  have,  vmder  the  law, 
four  professional  staff  members.  Each 
committee  also  has  eight  clerical  staff 
members,  which  includes  the  clerks.  It 
strikes  me  that  if  these  people  do  their 
work  and  their  duty,  there  is  no  need  for 
additional  personnel. 

The  appropriation  for  this  whole  work 
is  not  done  by  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences;  it  Is  done 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  As  the  Senator  knows,  we  have 
charge  of  that. 

Even  though  this  is  a  new  committee, 
with  very  little  legislation  presented  to 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  see  why  Its  staff 
could  not  do  the  work  being  done  by 
this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  wUl  be  stated. 

The  LxGisLATivx  Ci^sk.  It  Is  pro- 
posed, on  page  1.  line  12.  to  strike  out 
la) :  on  page  2.  line  6.  after  the  word 
"consultants"  to  strike  out  the  comma. 
insert  a  colon  and  the  following  lan- 
guage: 'Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment for  each  ten  or  final  fraction 
thereof  selected  by  the  majority,  and  the 
person  or  persons  so  selected  by  the  mi- 
nority shsJl  be  appointed  and  the  basic 
oomF>ensatlon  of  at  least  one  such  per- 
son shall  be  fixed  at  such  rate  not  In 
excess  of  $8,040  per  annimi  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  minority;". 

And  on  page  2  to  strike  out  lines 
10  to  15.  inclusive. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
years  ago  the  Senate,  by  approving 
amendments  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  made  it  mandatory  that,  with 
respect  to  the  special  staffs  set  up  from 
funds  coming  from  the  contingent  fund, 
provision  be  made  for  a  mltiimum  of  one 
minority  staff  member.  Some  commit- 
tees have  gone  beyond  that,  voluntarily. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
strike  out  the  language  In  the  resolution 
and  insert  new  language  that  extends 
the  principle  a  little  further  in  two  par- 
ticulars. 

It  provides  that  for  every  10  employees 
paid  for  from  the  contingent  fund — I  am 
not  talking  about  statutory  employees — 
or  final  fraction  thereof.  It  will  be  per- 
missive to  obtain  an  employment  of  I. 

In  other  words,  if  there  is  a  commit- 
tee operating  with,  let  us  say.  eight  or 
nine  employees,  the  minority  ought  to  be 
entitled  to  one.  It  is  entitled  to  that 
now.  However,  should  a  committee  un- 
dertake a  gigantic  task,  such  as  has 
happened  in  the  past,  and  have  45  stafT 
members,  or  even  65,  it  is  evident  that  1 
minority  staff  member  cannot  keep  the 
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minority  members  informed  or  cope  with 
the  investigative  or  research  work  that  Is 
going  on,  in  order  that  the  minority  may 
discharge  its  duty  to  the  public.  If  the 
committee  expanded  Its  staff  to  65,  let  us 
say.  under  this  proposal  the  minority 
would  have  7  members  of  the  staff. 

These  investigative  committees  reach 
almost  every  branch  of  our  country.  We 
are  not  concerned  about  partisan  dis- 
putes, but  there  are  differing  viewpoints 
that  are  entitled  to  be  considered.  For 
example,  there  is  before  us  a  resolution 
providing  funds  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences.  It  is 
so  related  to  national  defense  that  the 
junior  Senator  fn)m  Nebraska  would  be 
the  last  person  to  say  that  it  is  a  Demo- 
cratic problem  or  a  Republican  problem. 
It  is  an  American  problem.  In  arriving 
at  answers  for  tlie  soundest  American 
issues  we  find  there  are  scientists  of  one 
school  and  also  of  another.  There  are 
staff  members  who  may  disagree  on  eco- 
nomic philosophy.  They  may  disagree 
on  what  peat  shall  be  done  by  Govern- 
ment and  what  pait  shall  be  done  by  non- 
Oovemment  enterprise.  The  public  is 
entitled  to  have  those  two  viewpoints  at 
work  in  trying  tc>  find  a  final  solution. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  ELLENDER,  and 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  After  one  more  word  of 
explanation  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

The  amendment,  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing more  for  the  minority,  when  the 
number  of  staff  m(3mbers  exceeds  10.  also 
provides  in  nearly  every  instance — ex- 
cept for  one.  which  I  shall  mention 
later — for  the  maximum  pay.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  resolution  before  the  Sen- 
ate it  would  mean  that  on  the  staff  set- 
up, to  be  paid  from  contingent  funds,  the 
minority  would  have  a  right  to  name  one 
person  whose  pay  would  equal  the  top 
pay  of  the  majority  staff  man  of  the 
highest  rank.  Again  I  refer  to  the  staff 
provided  under  the  contingent  fund. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  As  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  knows.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences.  I  regret  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  not  on  the  floor 
at  this  moment. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  have 
a  feeling  that  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee  have  not  been  consulted 
as  to  the  staff? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     No.  not  at  all. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  I  cannot  speak  for 
what  happens  now,  but  I  know  the  able 
Senator  who  was  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber previously,  the  late  Senator  Bridges, 
was  consulted  frequently  on  the  question 
and  was  completely  satisfied. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  This  is  permis- 
sive language. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  No.  This  Is  man- 
datory language.    It  is  not  permissive. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  It  is.  I  think  It  is 
I)ermisslve. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  mandatory. 
If  the  language  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  that  provided  to 
me,  it  is:  "Provided,  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 


p(totment  for  each  ten  or  final  fraction 
thereof  selected  by  the  majority,  and  the 
person  or  persons  so  selected  by  the 
minority  shall  be  appointed  and  the  basic 
compensation  of  at  least  one  such  person 
shall  be  fixed  at  such  rate  not  In  excess 
of  $8,040  per  annum  as  may  be  specified 
by  the  minority:". 

That  takes  completely  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  the 
ability  to  name  the  employees.  I  won- 
der if  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  have 
not  been  satisfied  previously. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     No. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Then  what  is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment? 

Mi.  CURTIS.  The  amendment,  which 
is  being  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  TMr.  KiATiifGl  and  myself,  is 
the  result  of  discussions  with  the  minor- 
ity leader  and  is  motivated  on  our  own 
part  by  the  basic  belief  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  accept  this  principle. 

It  is  permissive  in  this  regard:  If  the 
minority  members  are  satisfied  with 
what  is  now  being  done,  they  are  not 
compelled  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
language. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Would  the  Senator 
point  out  the  language  in  the  amend- 
ment which  provides  that? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  says  that  the 
minority  will  select. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  says  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select.  It  does  not  say  the 
minority  shall  select,  but  that  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  would  the 
Senator  apply  the  amendment  to  the 
resolution  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate, with  respect  to  its  present  staff? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  At  the  present  time  the 
minority  would  get  only  one  staff  mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  provided 
under  the  rules  now,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLESn^ER.  In  other  words,  of 
the  six  employees  permitted  under  the 
resolution,  the  minority  has  one? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Should  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  is  offering  be 
agreed  to,  how  would  it  affect  the  pend- 
ing resolution? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  would  change  the 
pending  resolution  only  in  this  regard: 
The  minority  could,  if  they  so  chose, 
insist  that  their  appointee  receive  the 
maximiun  salary  which  the  highest  paid 
man  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  is 
being  paid. 

Mr.  ETiI.ENDER.  In  other  words,  the 
Democrat  would  get  the  same  as  the  Re- 
publican.   Is  that  it? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct.  We 
did  not  single  out  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences.  We 
expect  to  offer  the  amendment  to  near- 
ly every  resolution  which  comes  before 
the  Senate.  It  is  a  matter  of  principle. 
I  hope  the  majority  will  see  fit  to  accept 


it.  We  are  at  their  merey,  if  they  do 
not.  We  anticipate  asking  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  if  we  can  get  it,  at  least 
on  this  first  attempt.  I  am  not  going  to 
punish  the  Senate  by  asking  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  every  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
state  frankly  I  am  perturbed  about  the 
proposal  being  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  am  perturbed  because  of  the 
fact  that  a  situation  might  well  be 
created  which  could  bring  about  dissen- 
tion  within  committees  in  which  no 
dlssention  exists  today.  For  example, 
insofar  as  a  committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member  is  concerned,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  uid  Administration,  we  have  four 
staff  members,  three  are  considered  iMp- 
pointees  of  the  majority  and  one  an  ap- 
pointee of  the  minority. 

In  my  other  committee,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  a  total  of  11 
staff  members  are  employed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  expect  to  offer 
the  amendment  to  the  resolution  relating 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  that, 
because  I  was  distvuised  about  the  pos- 
sible effects  on  a  very  harmonious 
situation  which  has  existed  In  that 
committee  under  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  chainnm.  I  know  the  oool- 
mlttee  would  not  like  to  see  ttiat  dis- 
turbed. 

This  is  something  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed, I  believe.  In  the  bearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, by  the  chairmen  of  the  various 
committees  who  came  before  the  com- 
mittee seeking  fimds.  Tlie  question  was 
raised,  I  believe  almost  always,  as  to 
whether  there  was  a  minority  employee 
or  allowance  made  for  one.  The  answer 
was  invariably  "Yes."  I  know  of  no  com- 
mittee which  has  not.  In  rtspoixae  to  a 
question  of  this  nature,  indicated  that 
the  minority  was  being  given  considera- 
tion as  to  appointmoits. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
also  look  at  the  resolution  \mder  discus- 
sion, line  10  on  page  2.  and  note  the 
language: 

The  minority  is  authorlaed  to  select  one 
person  for  appointment  ai  an  assistant  or 
consiiltant,  and  the  person  so  selected  sliall 
be  appointed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  procedure  is 
the  proper  one.  It  is  in  effect  in  accord 
with  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  advocated,  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  wishes  to  make 
it  on  the  basis  of  1  for  every  10  or 
fraction  of  10. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  bc^e  we  will  have 
some  debate  on  the  question  and  that 
the  Senate  will  make  its  wishes  known. 
If  there  is  a  vote.  Senators  can  act  ac- 
cordingly. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. "Hie  question  U  on  Mrreeins  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested 
and  ordered  on  the  amendment,  I  express 
the  hope  that  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CxjitTis]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  L  Mr.  Kzattnc  I 
win  be  rejected. 

For  many  years  Senators  have  op- 
erated on  a  very  cooperative  basis. 
There  has  bc«n  a  feeling  of  mutual  trust 
in  the  committees  between  Republicans 
and  Democrats.  When  the  Republicans 
have  been  In  the  minority,  they  have 
been  taken  care  of;  I  think  that  when 
the  Democrats  have  been  in  the  minor- 
ity, they  have  been  taken  care  of,  too. 

I  do  not  like  the  Idea  of  a  staff  member 
as  such  to  be  appointed  and  to  be  given 
a  salary  equal  to  that  of  the  chief  clerk 
or  the  chief  of  staff  of  a  committee.  I 
think  there  Is  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
sponsibility to  be  considered.  I  hope 
that  all  those  factors  will  be  taken  into 
MMUlderation  by  Members  of  this  body. 
A  very  satisfactory  relationship  exists 
at  the  present  time,  and  If  the  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  were  agreed  to,  It 
would  mean  at  the  very  most.  In  effect, 
the  addition  of  approximately  5  addi- 
tional minority  members,  if  we  were  to 
include  1  additional  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  on 
which  committee  the  number  in  toto  is 
1 1  at  the  present  time. 

So  I  plead  with  the  Senate  that  we  ad- 
here to  the  present  rule.  If  there  Is  any 
need  for  a  reform  of  this  nature,  I  sxig- 
geet  that  it  be  taken  up  In  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, as  It  has  been  in  some  degree. 
but  in  more  detail. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  a  discussion  was  had  on  thi.s  .sub- 
ject in  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  To  review  the  record.  I 
think  It  Is  also  proper  to  say  that  when 
language  was  Inserted  In  the  proposed 
resolutions  some  years  ago.  It  had  to  be 
done  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  The 
amendment  providing  for  one  minority 
member  was  adopted  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. The  Parliamentarian  ruled  that 
the  Rules  Committee  eo\ild  not  amend  a 
resolution  coming  from  another  commit- 
tee to  that  extent.    That  action  resulted 


in  the  language  adopted  by  reason  of  an 
amendment  offered  from  the  floor  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  was  discussed  in  the 
Rules  Committee.  I  gave  an  indication 
of  the  type  of  language  that  I  would  seek, 
and  I  immediately  thereafter  notified 
the  chairman  of  the  very  committee  or 
subcommittee  seeking  funds  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  my  intention  to  offer 
the  amendment.  I  want  the  Rxcord  to 
show  that  I  am  not  attempting  to  lake 
the  Senate  by  surprise. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  No  Every  word 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  ha.s 
said  is  true.  He  has  stated  the  facb; 
He  has  kept  the  committee  informed. 
He  has  kept  the  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees informed.  He  has  certainly 
publicized  what  he  intended  to  do  on  the 
basis  of  his  action  today.  So  I  think  Uie 
Senator  has  been  very  oprn  and  above - 
bokrd  in  what  his  intentions  were. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  thank  the  Stnator 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  Iht- 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  is  directed  to  the 
resolution  relating  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  iS  Res. 
234).  I  would  merely  like  to  t>e  certain 
that  the  Re'^ord  i.s  clear  Presently  then- 
are  13  people  employed  on  the  standin;^' 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences.  Of  those  13.  3  of  the  mem- 
bers are  servmK  on  that  committee 
and  a  subcommittee  staffed  by  virtue  uf 
appointments  from  Uie  minority  .side. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  understand  Uiat 
the  amendment  docs  not  apply  to  W  A.E. 
employees  who  may  be  employed  for  a 
week  or  for  a  very  short  time,  but  as  I 
understand  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska,  it  applies  only  to  reg- 
ular employees. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    The  Senator  is  correct 
If  the  W  A.E.  employment  were  In  reality 
permanent,   that   would   bo    a   different 
thing. 

Mr.  KEFAL^ER.     Yes,  I  understand 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  i^  not  my  intention 
to  count  employees  who  are  employed 
for  less  than  a  month. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

I  wonder  If  I  may  ask  the  majority 
leader  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  If 
it  would  not  be  po.'i.sible  to  have  an  un- 
derstanding about  a  rule  in  the  Rules 
Committee  alonK  the  line  that  is  being 
con.sidered  here. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  This  .subject  could 
be  dl.scu.«wed  In  the  Committer  on  Rules 
and  Administration  Wo  could  arrive 
at  a  recommendation  which  we  could 
present  to  the  Senate,  and  that  might 
be  the  be.st  way  to  handle  the  situation. 
I  make  that  statement  to  my  friend 
from  Nebraska,  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  KKTAirvxR ) . 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  question   is  on   agreeing   to 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  Cleik  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Loifcl. 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOei I. 
the  Senator  from  Oeorgla  [Mr.  Rixs- 
SCI.L],  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Haydem  I  are  absent  on  ofScial  busi- 
ness. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavsz]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  I  Mr.  YahbobouchI  are 
ubsent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Ft7lb>ight]  Is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming' I  Mr  McOkxI  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopnl. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Kentucky  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oeorgia 
I  Mr.  RussKLL)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dnxszn]  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
tJeorgia  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  lUinoLs  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Yarborough  1  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Foncl.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Elenator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  ChavvzI  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  KuchelI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FtTLBRicnrl  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott  1 .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  LoNCi,  and  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Loifcl  would  each  vote  "nay. ' 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coo- 
VERl  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNc  1  are  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Diik- 
sRN  I ,  the  Senator  from  California  1  Mr. 
KucHxt).  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  (Mr.  Scott  1  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Wiley  I   is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper!  Is  pfdred  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGdI. 
If  pre.sent  and  votinc.  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  DiRKSEN]  is  paired  with  the 
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Senator  from  Georria  [Mr.  Russiri.]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  'yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Georgia   would   vote   "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
!Mr.  FoNc]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  KncHELJ  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  I  Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
brightI.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Penniylvanla  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  aanounced — yeas  30, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

(No.  If  Leg  1 

YEAS— 30 


Atken 

Ailott 

B«aU 

Dennett 

Bo«gs 

Bush 

Butler 

CapebATt 

C*rlaon 

Case,  N  J. 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Uyra.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

CnrroU 

Church 

Clark 

Douclaa 

Eaatland 

Ellender 

Engte 

Enrln 

Oore 

Oruenlnc 

Hart 

Hartke 


Chavez 

Cooper 

Dirknea 

Dodd 

Fong 


Caae.  8.  Dak. 

Cotton 

Curtl* 

Dworshsk 

Ooldwater 

HlckenUioper 

Hruska 

Javtta 

Keating 

Miller 

NATE — 55 

Hlckey 

Hin 

Holland 

Humpbiejr 

Jackaon 

Johnatoi 

Jordan 

KefauTer 

Kerr 

Lauacbe 

Long.  La. 

liiacnuaon 

Manafleld 

McCartty 

McClelltn 

McNamfTa 

Metcalf 

Monron?y 

Morae 


MortOQ 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pe&raon 

Prouty 

Baltonatall 

Smith,  Maine 

Tower 

WUllama,  EM. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Mosa 

MuBkle 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertaon 

Smatbera 

Smith.  Umm. 

Sparkman 

Stennla 

Symlngtoa 

Talmadge 

Tliurmona 

Wtniama.  N.J. 

Young,  Ohio 


MOT  VCrriNO— 15 


Fulbrlglit 
Hayden 
Kuchel 
Long,  Ma. 
Long,  Havall 


McGee 

Ruaaell 

Scott 

WUey 

Yarborough 


So  Mr.  Curtis'  fvmendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
my  intention  to  offer  this  amendment  to 
every  resolution  on  the  calendar,  with 
the  exception  of  the  resolutions  pertain- 
ing to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  th'?  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations;  but  I  accept  the  verdict 
of  the  Senate.  I  shall  not  offer  my 
amendment  to  the  remaining  resolutions 
on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFTKLi:*.  Mr.  President,  I 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  courtesy 
and  consideration  shown  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  as- 
sure him  that  we  are  all  truly  appre- 


ciative of  his  courteous  action  in  this 
instance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution is  open  to  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  234)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  and  In  accordance  with  its  Juris- 
dictions specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  inves- 
tigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  aeronauti- 
cal and  space  activities  of  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  including  such 
activities  peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated 
with  the  development  of  weapons  systems  or 
military  operations. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  Is  authorized,  from 
February  1,  1962,  through  January  31.  1963, 
Inclusive,  to  (1)  make  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  advisable,  (2)  employ  upon  a  tem- 
porary basis  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  concerned  and  the  CJommlt- 
tee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Oovemment. 

(b)  The  minority  is  authorized  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment  as  an  assistant 
or  consultant,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed.  No  assistant  or  consult- 
ant may  reecive  compensation  at  an  annual 
gross  rate  which  exceeds  by  more  than  91,400 
the  annual  gross  rate  of  compensation  of 
any  person  so  selected  by  the  minority. 

Sbc.  S.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  such  legUlatlon  as  it  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  iMtar  than  January  31,  1963. 

Sbc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  cconmittee  under 
this  resolution,  wtilch  shaU  not  exceed 
•90,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


AUTHORIZINO  INVESTIGATION  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1098,  Senate 
Resolution  242. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Lecislativx  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  242)  authorizing  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  in- 
vestigate certain  matters  within  its  juris- 
diction and  authorizing  certain  expendi- 
tures therefor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

TTie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  resolution  is  open  to  amend- 


ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  242)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sectlous  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jtirlsdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  Indian  affairs;  irrigation  and 
reclamation;  minerals,  materials,  and  fuels; 
public  lands;  and  territories  and  Insular 
affairs. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1962.  to 
January  31,  1963,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  mi- 
nority is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,400  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  suxd  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $100,- 
000,  shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rxcoao  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1129),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 

COMMnTEE    ON    INTEUOB    AND 

IVtBUULM    AlTAIKS, 

January  16,  1962. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansmelo, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rulea  and  Admin- 
istration,  US.  Senate,  Wathington,  D.C. 

Deax  Ma.  Chatmmaw:  Pending  before  the 
Rules  Committee  is  Senate  Resolution  242, 
which  would  authorise  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  obtain  addi- 
tional staff  personnel  and  to  make  expendi- 
tures In  tlie  amo\int  of  $100,000  for  this  and 
other  piupoees  related  to  committee  b\ul- 
ness.  Submitted  herewith  la  a  budget  In 
accordance  with  which  expenditures  will  be 
made  by  the  committee  under  the  resolution 
from  February  1,  1962,  throtigh  January  81, 
1063. 

This  Is  the  same  amount  of  fiinds  re- 
quested for  the  committee  diiring  the  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Ckingress.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  by  the  close  of  business  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1962,  the  committee  will  have  a 
surplus  of  about  $16,000  to  be  turned  back. 
I  see  no  reason  why  our  expenditures  during 
the  coming  year  should  exceed  the  budgeted 
amounts.  If  this  objective  can  be  accom- 
plished, $100,000  will  be  adequate  to  supply 
our  needs. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  appear  before  you; 
committee  on  behalf  of  Senate  Resolution 
242  at  yooir  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CUNTON  P.  Anderson, 

Chairman. 
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NATIONAL  FUELS  AND  ENERGY 
STUDY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1122 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
<S.  Res.  269)  authorizing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
conduct  a  national  fuels  and  energy 
study. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  aureein^'  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  amend.Tients.  on  pa^^'e  2.  line  22, 
after  the  word  "committee."  to  insert 
'from  February  1.  1962.  to  January  31. 
1963.  inclusive,';  in  Ime  23.  after  the 
word  "authorized  ',  to  strike  out  •through 
January  31.  1963,  ",  and  on  page  3,  line 
10.  after  the  word  "resolution  ',  to  strike 
out  "from  the  date  of  its  ayreemi-nt": 
so  as  to  make  the  resolution  read 

Re^olifd.  That  the  Committee  "U  Interidr 
and  ItisilUr  AfTairs.  ur  any  duly  iiuthnri/.ed 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  .luthurized  under 
sections  134(ai  and  136  of  the  Lei^Lslatlve 
Reortfanlzatlon  Act  of  1946,  a.s  amended,  iind 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurlsdiitlon  specified 
in  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing;  Ru>8  nf  'he 
Senate  t<j — 

I  a)  make  a  full  and  C(}mplete  invesii>?.i- 
tlon  and  study  (including  the  holdup  of 
public  hearings  In  appropriate  parts  of  the 
Nation  I  of  the  current  and  prospective  fuel 
and  eneri?y  resources  of  the  United  States 
and  the  present  and  probable  future  late.s 
of  consumption  thereof,  and 

(b)  make  a  full  and  complete  Investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  existing  and  prospec- 
tive governmental  policies  and  laws  affecting 
the  fuels  and  energy  Industrie*  with  the 
view   of   determining   what.    If    any.    changes 


and  Implementation  of  these  policies  and 
laws  may  be  advi.sable  in  order  to  CfKirdinale 
and  provide  an  effective  national  fuels  (xil- 
Icy  to  .leisure  the  availability  of  fui^ls  and 
eneruy  adecjviate  for  an  expandlne  econoniy 
and  for  ihe  security  of  the  United  .States 
t.iilcing  into  accoutU  the  investment  by  pri- 
vate enterpri.se  tor  the  maintenance  of  ef- 
ri'ient  and  adequate  fuels  and  necessary 
related  industries  and  the  necessity  for  the 
mainte.'.unre  of  an  .tdecjuate  force  of  skilled 
Workers 

Sfc  2  The  President  of  the  Senate  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insul.ir  Affairs  .shiill  appoint 
three  Senators,  notie  of  whom  shall  be  mem- 
tiers  ol  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  to  participate  In  the  study 
authorized  herein  and  the  Senators  so  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  with  the  committee  in  an 
e.K  '  >Ifli'lo  capaoi!  y 

.Stc  3  P"or  the  purp><>ses  of  this  resohition 
the  c«immittee  from  February  1.  1962  to 
January  31  196.3  inrlu'lve.  is  authorl/e<l 
ill  to  make  such  exfvendltures  as  it  deem.-* 
rtdvis.tble,  i2i  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
biuiis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  Consultants,  and  (3i  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  head.s  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  (^n 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  iitillze  the  re- 
imbursable ser%  ices.  Information,  facilities 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  dep.irtmentii  or 
agencies  of  the  (i'lvernmen t 

Sec  4  The  committee  shall  report  its  flnd- 
irjK,  together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advl.sable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at   the  earliest   practicable  date 

Sec  5  The  expenses  of  the  cominittoe  un- 
der this  resolution  through  January  31,  1963 
shall  not  exceed  $25  000  and  shall  be  paid 
from  the  Contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vnu-hers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  {■•  .nimit  tee 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  i.s  on  agreeint,'  to 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendmenLs  were 
agreed    to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 


i.s    on    agreeing    to    the    resolution,    as 
amended 

The  re.solution  <S.  Res.  269),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No  11.t3'.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  foUow.s 

U  S    Senate 

CoMMITrtr     ON      iNTrRIUR 

AND     INSI'I.AK     ArrAIRN 

January  il .  1'j6: 
H'li    Mike  Mansfield. 

C'luirrrijM,   Corri  m.'fcc   on  Hulrx  and   Admin- 
x.itration.  US    Sftiate.    Washtnffton,  I)  C 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  On  January  18  I  In- 
trodui'ed  .Sen.ite  Resolution  209  which  is 
now  pending  before  your  committee  This 
resolution  provides  for  the  extension  of  the 
fuels  and  energy  study  which  this  conimit- 
'ee  w.us  iiuthorlz.ed  to  conduct  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolutl  ti  U)5,  87th  Congress.  1st 
session 

While  Sen.ite  Resolution  105  provided 
$2.'i  OOO  for  the  purposes  of  this  stvidy,  I 
in  report  to  you  that  none  of  these  funds 
h.ivf  been  expended  to  date  We  have  made 
ron.sider.ible  progress  with  the  study,  but. 
.IS  I  advised  you  last  year,  it  is  necessary 
t.i  extend  the  authorization  as  I  anticipate 
we  Will  need  at  least  the  balance  of  this  year 
to  finish  our  work  I  am  hopeful  that  a  pre- 
litnln.try  report  Citn  be  made  to  the  Senate 
within  'he  next  2  months  Only  the  com- 
pletion if  that  report  will  enable  vis  to  gage 
the  nee'l  for  additional  study  on  narrower 
i.sHues  of  the  problem  area  as  well  as  deter- 
niuie  the  ex  ict  need  for  public  hearings  I 
.iin  .ig.iin  reciue.-^tmg  the  allocation  of  $25,000 
to  this  study  for  the  coming  year 

You  will  recall  that  Senate  Resolution  105 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  three  Sena- 
tors, not  members  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular AfTairs  Committee,  to  serve  In  an  ex 
officio  capacity  with  the  committee  for  the 
purp<j»es  t>t  this  particular  study  I  urge 
your  committee  to  approve  that  feature  of 
Senate  Resolution  269  which  would  con- 
tinue this  authorization  In  order  that  we 
may  have  the  t)eneflt  of  the  services  of  the 
three  Members  I  shall  ask  the  President  of 
the  Senate  t<i  as.-^ign  to  the  fuels  and  enerfty 
Invest  igiitlon 

I  am  mo-st  hopeful  that  Senate  Resolution 
269  can  be  considered  at  an  early  date  by  the 
Coininittee  on  Rules  of  Administration,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  appear  before  you  at  your 
convenience  In  support  of  the  resolution. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clinton  P   Ander.son, 

Chairman. 


ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEE  FOR  COM- 
MITTEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1135.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  235 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clxrx.  A  resolution 
iS  Res.  2351  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
to  employ  an  additional  clerical  as- 
sistant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Tlie  resolution  (S.  Res.  235)  was 
oi.'^rccd  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  th«  Commlttae  on  Pcwt  Of- 
fl  -e  and  Civil  Serrloa  la  authorized,  from 
February  1,  1M2,  through  January  31.  19C3, 
'I  employ  one  additional  clerical  aaaUtant  to 
bo  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  th« 
Senate  at  rates  of  compenaatlon  to  be  flxed 
by  the  chairman  in  accordance  wltli  the  pro- 
•  islons  of  Public  Law  «.  Eightieth  Congress, 
approved  Pcbruary   19,   1947,  aa  lunended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
;n  the  Kecof.d  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1156),  explaining  the  purpo^os 
of  the  resolution 

There  being  no  ob.fection,  the  excerpt 
^'.  as  ordert-d  to  be  printed  iii  the  Rrcor.D, 
a  .  follow.';: 

A  st.itement  of  Justification  for  the  addi- 
tional employee,  from  the  report  of  the 
Committee  en  Post  Office  .ind  Civil  .Scr\;ce 
to  accompany  Senate  Resolution  235  ( S. 
Rept,  1123,  87th  Cong..  2d  sesa.).  la  a*  fel- 
lows ■ 

"Under  the  Legislative  Reorganization  .Act 
of  194<J.  each  standing  committee  U  per- 
mitted to  employ  not  In  excess  of  four  pro- 
fessional staff  niemben  and  six  clerical  as- 
slst.'int.-?. 

•During  the  82d  Congress,  the  83d  Con- 
preaa,  the  84th  Congreas,  the  85th  Congress, 
the  86lh  Congress,  and  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Conyress.  the  six  clerical  as.'^lEt\nts  ns- 
Maned  were  not  sufflclent  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  committee  and  It  w.\8  necess-iry 
t  J  employ  one  additional  clerical  assistant. 
The  committee  has  determined  that  It  la 
;  ecessary  to  continue  the  employment  of 
this  asslBtanl." 


INVESTIGATION  OP  POSTAL  SERV- 
ICE AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  SYS- 
TEMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1136.  Senate 
Re.solution  236. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  I.ECIS^.^TIVE  Clerk.  A  resolution 
iS.  Res.  235 >  authorizing  the  Committee 
on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service  to  inves- 
tigate the  postal  service  and  civil  service 
systems. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  fS.  Res.  236)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  or  any  duly  authorized 
.-subcommittee  thereof,  U  authorized  under 
sections  lS4(a)  and  136  of  the  LegUlatlve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1B46,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Jurladlctlona  specified 
by  rule  XXV  oT  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  conduct 
^'.ich  studies  as  may  be  deemed  neceBsary 
with  respect  to  any  and  all  aspects  at — 

( 1 )  the  postal  serrlee.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  (a)   postal  rates,  (b)   modernisa- 


tion of  facilities,  (c)  research  and  develop- 
ment programs,  (d)  pxibllc  serrlcea.  (s)  op- 
erations, and  (f)  procedures;  and 

(2)  the  civil  service  system,  including  but 
not  Umited  to  (a)  steps  necessary  to  Improve 
the  merit  system,  (b)  the  shifting  of  posi- 
tions from  the  merit  system  to  a  policymak- 
ing category,  (c)  the  granting  of  civil  service 
status  to  employees  by  Executive  order  or 
administrative  action,  (d)  procedures  for 
classifying  positions  and  adjusting  pay 
schedules,  (e)  administration  of  the  health 
nnd  life  Insurance  programs,  and  (1)  opera- 
tion of  the  retirement  program. 

S£C,  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1062,  to 
January  31.  1963,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expendlt\ire8  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  rniploy  upon  a  temporary 
biisls,  technical,  c'.ericp.l,  and  other  asslpt- 
ants  and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  is  authorizc-d  to  select  one  person 
for  appoinlrrK-nt.  and  the  pcr.-^on  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compenF.-.tlon 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gro.^s  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
tlie  Committee  en  Rules  and  Admin..-tra- 
tion,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  In- 
formation, facilities,  raid  persor-::eI  cf  any 
cf  the  departments  or  arenclcs  cf  the  G3V- 
crnment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable;  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  pr.-.cticable  date,  but  not 
later   than   January   31,   1963. 

Sec.  4.  Expen.'-cs  of  the  cunimiitee,  uiider 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$76,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Smate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
ill  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1157),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us.  Senate. 
CoMMiTTFE  ON  Post  Omcx 

AND  Civil  Sekvice. 

January  23,  1962. 
Hon.  MncE  M.\nsfield, 

Chcirman,  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton, B.C. 

DxAK  Senator:  I  submit  herewith  a  Btate- 
ment  of  Justification  and  a  proposed  budget 
to  continue  or  undertake  the  following 
studies  or  investigations. 

1.  The  postal  service,  including  (a)  poetal 
rates  with  respect  to  all  classes  of  mall,  (b) 
modernization  of  facilities  to  promote  elQ- 
clency  and  economy,  (c)  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  designed  to  improve  the 
postal  service,  (d)  public  services  to  ascer- 
tain ways  of  better  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
public,  (e)  operations  with  the  view  to 
eliminating  costly  and  inefficient  practices, 
and  (f)  procedures  In  order  to  provide  max- 
imum eflBclency  with  a  minimum  of  expense; 
and 

2  The  civil  service  system.  Including  (a) 
steps  that  may  be  necessary  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  civil  service  merit  system, 
(b)  the  shifting  of  positions  from  the  merit 
system  to  a  policymaking  category  and  the 
transfer  of  positions  from  the  policymaking 
category  to  the  merit  system,  (c)  the  grant- 
ing of  dvll  service  status  to  employees  by 
Kzecutlve  order  or  adzninlstratlTe  action,  and 
(d)  the  administration  of  a  variety  of  em- 
ployee benefit  programs. 


The  mounting  cost  of  the  postal  service 
continues  to  be  of  real  concern  to  the  com- 
mittee. Studies  underway  or  to  be  under- 
taken wUl  be  directed  toward  bringing  the 
postal  budget  to  a  more  nearly  balanced 
basis  by  means  of  rate  adjustments,  the 
adoption  of  more  efficient  methods  and 
equipment,  and  the  elimination  of  costly 
practices  to  the  maximum  extent  consilient 
with  the  public  interest. 

The  problem  of  a  strengthened  and  im- 
proved civil  servlc  :  system  is  of  a  cont 'nu- 
ll.g  nature.  There  is  a  need  for  appraisal 
on  a  bror.d  front  lest  we  allow  the  putlic 
service  to  become  sta,ie  and  IntfQcient.  The 
committee  Intends  to  act  with  reason  Ui  see 
that  this  does  not  occur. 

The  committee  was  authorized  $75,000 
i.ndcr  Senate  Resolution  61  with  whic.i  to 
conduf-t  studies  and  Investigations  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  Of 
this  amount,  approximately  $20,000  will  re- 
n  an  unspc:it  on  J,.r.uary  31,  1962.  and  will 
be  rr turned. 

V.'ith  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  your?. 

Clin  D,  Johnstott. 

ST'.Tf  -MLNT  OF  JtTSTIFIC*  TION 

Srn.ite  R&iolution  236  provides  $75,000  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
S'^rvlce  for  the  12-month  period  beginning 
Fcbruaxy  1.  1962,  to  continue  or  Initiate  In- 
vestigatior.s  or  studies  on  the  foliowir.g 
subjects- 

{!)  Tlie  postal  service,  particularly  with 
respect  to  (a)  adjustments  in  the  highly 
complex  rate  structure  taking  into  account 
the  value  of  service  furnished  to  each  mall 
c'.r.ss  and  category  within  each  such  class,  (b) 
modcriiiza'.irn  cf  facilities,  equipment,  pro- 
cedure.=  ,  and  operations  to  reduce  costs  and 
raise  efficiency,  and  (c)  steps  necessary  to 
improve  emj'-.'ycc  morale  and   productivity. 

1 2^  The  civil  service  system  with  the  view 
to  (a)  determining  ways  of  making  it  more 
CiTcctive  and  eflScicnt  In  the  execution  cf  our 
national  programs  and  worldwide  respon- 
sib'.Utles.  (b)  critically  examining  the  shift- 
ing of  positions  to  and  from  the  merit  system 
and  the  exempt  categories,  and  (c)  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  employee  retire- 
ment, life  li.suranre,  and  health  instirence 
programs. 

TTie  committee's  study  of  the  postal  service 
necessarily  has  been  cf  a  continuing  nature 
since  the  83d  Congress.  Maximum  benefit  of 
these  studies  should  be  realized  during  the 
present  session  although  It  seems  likely  that 
there  will  be  need  for  further  study  into  the 
foreseeable  future.  Ehirlng  the  present  ses- 
sion,  attention  will  be  directed  toward  postal 
rate  adjustments  and  ways  of  improving 
the  postal  service. 

The  administration  of  the  Federal  employee 
retirement  program  and  the  life  Insurance 
and  health  benefits  programs  are  of  concern 
to  the  committee.  Each  of  these  programs 
Involves  sums  of  public  and  private  funds 
running  into  the  billions  of  dollars.  This 
alone  Justifies  constant  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  appropriate  committee  of  Con- 
gress. On  the  other  hand,  world  affairs  re- 
quire that  the  Government  continue  to 
attract  and  retain  the  quality  of  pversonnel 
required  to  carry  out  Its  farflung.  broad  and 
challenging  missions  with  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness. To  this  end,  its  employee  fringe 
lienefit  programs  must  be  kept  in  tune  with 
those  of  private  industry.  This  alone  re- 
quires constant  study  and  frequent  change 
in  legislation. 

COMMITTEE     WOBKLOAO 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, the  committee  gaTe  consideration  to 
107  Senate  bills,  3  Senate  resolutions.  1  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution,  and  23  House  bills.    The 
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committee  held  17  days  of  public  hearrngs 
on  15  different  measures  An  additional  7 
days  were  devoted  to  public  hearings  on  11 
Executive  nominations  Measures  consid- 
ered by  the  committee  resulted  in  the  en- 
actment of    12   public    laws 

The  committee  received  856  pcjstmaster 
nominations  from  the  new  administration, 
of  which  703  were  confirmed  after  appro- 
priate study.  3  were  withdrawn  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  151  were  still  pending  at  the  con- 
clusion of   the  session.     The  committee   has 


received  271  nominations  since  the  start  of 
the  second  session  These  are  now  beln>; 
pruressed  by  the  staff  fur  early  conslderHtlmi 
by    the  committee 

In  the  future.  Just  as  in  the  past,  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  under  this  iiuthurlzatlDU 
will  be  carefully  watched  During  rect-nt 
years  the  cnmmlttee  hiis  turned  back  In 
exce.ss  (if  30  percent  of  funds  ;»uth(/riz«*d 
The  past  year  $75  000  was  authnrl/ed,  of 
whlih  ippf  iXUna'el  y  $jiiO()o  is  beli-.i"  tiirii»"U 
b.i.-k 
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STUDY  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  FED- 
ERAL JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No  1112,  Senate 
Resolution  262. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  LiGisLATive  Clerk.  A  resolution 
<S  Res.  262)  to  study  and  examine  the 
Federal  judicial  system. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  aKreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  iS  Res.  262'  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolied.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134*  a» 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  con- 
duct a  study  and  examination  of  the  admin- 
istration, practice,  and  procedures  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  system  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining the  legislation.  If  any,  which  may 
be  necessary  or  desirable  In  order  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  courts  in  the 
Just  and  exjjedltlous  adjudication  of  the 
cases,  controversies,  and  other  matters  whu  h 
may  be  brought  before  them 

Sec  2  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1962,  to 
January  31,  1963,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized 
( 1 )  to  malte  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable:    (2)    to  employ  upon  a  tenipi^irary 


basis  profes-siun.il.  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  ciais\iltarit«  Pnn  idcd 
That  the  mlnori'y  is  authorized  to  select  one 
person  f(jr  appointment  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  grosH 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  •!  400 
than  the  hmhrst  ifros.s  r.ite  paid  to  any  other 
employee,  and  i3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  departments  and  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Riiles  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information  facilities  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  ut 
the  Government. 

Sec  3  The  committee  shall  report  its 
tendings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advi.sable.  to  the 
.Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  .31    19fi3 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  conimittee  under 
'his  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $90- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chalrm,\n  of  the  committee 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con-sent  to  have  printetl 
in  the  Record  an  e.xcerpt  from  the  re- 
F>ort  No  1143'.  explaining  the  purpo.se.s 
of  the  resolution. 

Tliere  boint;  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordert'd  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  foll(jws: 

U  S    Sf.nate 

COMMITTBE   ON   THE   JfDKIART 

January   i  i    i^^; 
Hon    Mike  MANsrif.i.o 

Chairman.  Cumrmttef  on  KuU-^  and  Ad^nm- 
istration.  US  Srnatf  Wa.ihtngtan,  DC 
Dear  Mr  Chairman  The  Committee  on  the 
Jvidlclary  today  ordered  reported  an  orig- 
inal res<ilutlon.  Senate  Resolutliin  262,  au- 
thorizing    funds    for     the    opcr.it;    :i    oi     the 


Saixdininit  lee  (>n  Improvements  In  Jiidlclsl 
Machinery  which  is  conducting  a  study  01 
llie  Fefleral  Judicial  system  This  resolutl<jn 
pro[M.8es  that  the  amount  of  $90,000  be  al- 
located for  the  conduct  of  business  for  the 
bud«el  period   19€2   63 

A  needed  w^  rthwhlle  study  of  the  various 
phases  of  judicial  administration,  with  s\h'- 
iial  reference  Uj  pr.ictlce  and  procedures  cf 
the  Federal  courts.  Is  In  progress  by  the 
staff  of  this  subcommittee  The  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  is  in  agreement  with  Sen- 
ator OiiN  U  .JoHNSTt)N.  chairman  of  the 
.subcommittee  tliat  this  work  should  pro- 
ceed without  interruption  or  delay  Sen- 
ator Johnston  s  letter  to  me  outlining  the 
prop)se<l  area.s  of  study  tor  this  session  us 
enclosed  for  your  information 

I  am  also  enclosing  for  your  Information 
and  study  copies  of  Senate  Resolution  262 
and  the  proposed  budget  request  for  1962 
83  It  is  sincerely  hof)ed  that  these  re- 
quests will  tni'ct  with  the  approval  of  you 
and  vour  c  mnnttee 

With    kind    regard.s.    I    am 
Sincerely 

James  O    Eaktland 
Chairman      Ctimmtttre    on    t>\e    Judicic^v 

U  S     SXNATE. 
CoMMITTKE   ON    THE  JUDICIAET. 
SfBCOMMmEE   ON    IMPROVKMENTB    IN 

Jt'DK'iAL  Machinery 

January  12.  1962 
Hon    James  O    Easti.aNd. 
Chairman    Comnxittee  on  the  Judtciary, 
U  S    Srnatf.  Wa^nington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  The  Standing  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  In  Judicial 
Machinery  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  [iresent.s  herewith  the  attached 
budijet  and  the  proix>sed  resolution  approv- 
II. «  the  sum  of  »90,0t)0  for  the  study  and 
pxanunatlon  of  the  administration,  practice 
.iiid  procedures  of  the  Federal  Judicial  system 
to  determine  the  legislation.  If  any.  which 
may  he  necessary  or  desirable  In  order  to 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  court-- 
m  the  Just  and  expeditious  adjudication  o! 
the  cases,  controversies,  and  other  matterh 
which   may   be   brought  before  them 

The  subcommittee  during  iftei  had  24  leg- 
Lslailve  bills  referred  to  It  dealing  with  the 
\arlous  phases  of  Judicial  Administration 
and  pr(x-edure  of  the  Federal  courts.  Ten 
of  the  bills  were  favorably  considered  and 
repf)rted.  14  are  presently  pending  before 
the  subcommittee 

Summaries  of  the  activities  of  the  subcom- 
mittee have  been  presented  in  a  separate 
report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Another  will  be  filed  this  year  In  accordance 
with  provisions  of  last  years  authorization 
resoluthjii 

An  earnest  desire  to  carry  through  to  com- 
pletion the  goals  of  the  subcommittee  Is 
underway  Field  trips  to  Federal  district* 
and  attendance  at  various  conferences  ha\p 
been  initiated  by  the  staff.  Numerous  In- 
formal ineelint;s  and  Interviews  were  held 
with  outst.indint;  Judges.  Justices,  and  chair- 
men (..'  Judicial  committees  It  Is  also  our 
fir'posal  t'  t;lve  careful  deliberate  con.slderH- 
'!on  to  all  pr  ifxised  legislation  which  would 
1:1  any  coii.structl ve  manner  aid  in  the  more 
ptticient  and  expeditious  oi>eratlon  of  our 
Federal  Judicial  system.  The  respcjnse  from 
bench,  bar.  and  the  Administrative  Oflflce 
of  the  U  S  Courts  to  our  offers  of  assistance 
has  been  heartening,  and  I  believe,  wltli 
pro[>er  orgaiil/at ion  and  adequate  funds  for 
operation  thl.s  subcommittee  will  be  able  to 
pre.sent  remedial  .suggestions  that  will  relieve 
the  acute  situation  In  many  of  our  Federal 
court."  and  promise  for  the  future  lulmlnis- 
tratlon  nf  ju.stice  that  can  and  will  keep  pace 
with  the  times  In  which  we  live. 

Since  adequate  Judgepower  has  been  ob- 
tained In  the  last  session  by  the  passage  of 
the  omnibus  Judgeship  bill,  preliminary  In- 
formation   reflect.s    the    need    for    a    concen- 
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trated  study  of  the  operation  and  adminis- 
tration or  court  supporting  personnel,  espe- 
cially In  areas  such  as  pretrial  techniques, 
heretofore  solely  a  Judicial  function.  It  has 
been  Indicated  that  presently  many  functions 
are  being  performed  by  already  overbur- 
dened Judges  which  could  be  delected  to 
others,  such  as  hearing  examiners,  coauuls- 
stoners,  or  special  masters. 

By  reaaon  of  careful  handling  of  funds, 
certain  unanticipated  savings  In  staff  ex- 
penses, and  vacancies,  the  subcommittee  has 


not  expended  the  full  amoimt  appropriated 
during  the  first  session,  and  the  stun  of  ap- 
proximately $60,000  wUl,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  resolution  on  January  81.  1963.  be  re- 
turned to  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
Therefore.  I  hope  the  Comnxittee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  act  favorably  on  oiu-  budget 
request  of  •90,000  for  1062-63. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

OuN  D.  Johnston, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee. 
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REVIEW  OP  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1140,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  268. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
tlUe. 

The  LrcisLATivE  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  268)  authorizing  a  study  of  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  a  review  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  268)  was 
apreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  ttie 
StHndlng  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  conduct  a 
further  examination  and  review  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act.  as  amended,  and  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended,  and  consider  proposed 
legislation  affecting  said  Acts. 

Sec.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  thU  resolution. 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1963,  to 
January  31.  1963,  Inclusive,  U  authorised  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 


consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  la 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  Ms  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  91,400  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sac.  3.  The  conmilttee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1963. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee.  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$45,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fxind  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

Resolution  authorizing  an  examination  and 
review  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Ricord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1161),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.   SCNATK, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

January  18,  1962. 
Re  Senate  Resolution  268. 
Hon.  MiKX  Manstield, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 

i-stration,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Mb.  Chairman:   The  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary  today  ordered  reported  an 


original  resolution  providing  additional 
funds  for  a  continuation  of  the  study,  ex- 
amination, and  review  of  tbe  administration 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Snemy  Act  and 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948. 

This  work  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act, 
which  was  first  authorized  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 245  of  the  2d  session  of  the  82d  Con- 
gress. Senate  resolutions  have  successfully 
authorized  the  continuation  of  the  functions 
of  the  subconunittee.  Under  the  provisions 
of  Senate  Resolution  60.  agreed  to  Febru- 
ary 13.  1961,  the  authority  for  the  study  will 
expire  on  January  31.  1962.  The  new  resolu- 
tion proposes  a  budget  of  »45.000  for  the 
period  ending  January  31.  1963.  This  is  the 
same  budget  approved  under  last  year's 
resolution. 

This  subcommittee  deals  with  several  com- 
plex problems  which  must  be  resolved  by 
the  Congress.  One  of  the  most  urgent  is  the 
matter  of  the  payment  of  war  damage  claims 
to  American  citizens  who  suffered  losses  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  The  subcommittee  has 
approved  a  measure  which  was  considered 
to  be  the  logical  first  step  in  a  war  claims 
program.  This  bill  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  is  now  on 
the  Senate  Calendar.  However,  much  work 
is  yet  to  be  performed  In  connection  with 
this  program.  It  Is  essential  that  the  sub- 
committee be  continued  until  we  have  legis- 
lation In  behalf  of  these  citizens. 

Enclosed  for  your  information  is  the  pro- 
posed budget  for  the  subcommittee  and  a 
statement  from  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee outlining  hlB  plans  for  this  ses- 
sion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  O.  Eastland,  Chairman. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  thx  Judiciast, 

SfBCOMMITTXI  ON  TEADINO 

WrTH  THX  Enxmt  Act. 

January  15.1962. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Eastland:  Tbe  examinations 
and  reviews  assigned  to  be  performed  by  the 
Subconunittee  on  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  have  been  successively  continued  from 
the  2d  session  of  the  83d  Congress  until 
January  31,  1962.  For  the  period  covered  by 
Senate  Resolution  60,  which  expires  January 
31.  1962,  a  total  o)  #45,000  was  authorized. 
A  new  resolution  proposing  the  continuing 
of  this  work  until  January  31,  1963,  would 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  the  same 
amount,   (45,000. 

Of  the  $45,000  authorized  under  Senate 
Resolution  60.  an  estimated  $6,000  will  be 
returned  as  unexpended  balance. 

There  were  18  bills  under  conalderatlon  by 
the  subcconmittee  during  the  1st  session  of 
the  87th  Congress.  The  subcommittee  ap- 
proved for  full  committee  consideration  two 
bills,  one  an  original  bill  (S.  2618)  and  one 
a  bill  (S.  495)  amended  to  Incorporate  the 
provisions  of  two  bills  (S.  496  and  S.  291). 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  reported 
these  two  bills  to  the  Senate  and  both  are 
now  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

The  American  war  damage  claims  program 
as  contemplated  by  S.  2618  Is  necessary  and 
long  overdue.  The  subconunittee  feels  that 
its  work  should  be  continued  until  we  have 
fulfilled  our  obligations  to  our  American  citi- 
zens who  suffered  damage  or  loss  during 
World  War  II.  Considerable  work  yet  re- 
mains on  this  measure  since  the  Senate  has 
yet  to  act  and  no  action  has  been  taken  on 
the  House  side. 

There  are  several  meritorious  bills  before 
the  subcommittee  which  should  be  given 
consideration. 

The  subcommittee  agreed  In  the  last  days 
of  the  first  session  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
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qoMilon  of  the  neoesslty  or  MlvlsabUlty  ot 
m»»».tMHTt|f  Mctlon  0<a)  ot  the  Trading  With 
tbm  K&amy  Act  to  penalt  the  sale  of  a  T«>t«d 
MWt  whUe  Midi  MMt  la  la  llUgAtloo.  TboM 
hearings  will  re<]Ulrt  eonaldttrable  tlm«  and 
work  bj  the  euboommlttee. 


In  <ir»»vrtiM»f>T>j  ita  work,  the  suboaaBmlttc* 
eeeks  the  leeteraTKie  ot  a  oounael.  a  minority 
eounael,  and  a  clerk. 
Stnoerety  youn, 

OuM  D.  JoHxaroN, 

Chairmmn. 


Budget — Reviete  of  the  administration  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Art 


PoaituiB 


atATt 

(iMi««l  c-»mMlor  xtafldirpctiT   

Sj«»iialr<)im.wl  ,inini>ruy 
AUiuliiisUaUvv  uul  clerical.  Cli.il  L-k-rk. 


Total. 


Number 
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(|»r 
antuiin 


ToUl  for 

pfTkMl  of 

twdcet 

(ITuei; 


t>>.(H<V  00  i  tl*^   173  01 
:.  2U).  Ill        M.  MrjiM 
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A.D%isirtKxt\vt 

ronUl'iiltl'ii  t'>  pni|il<'yr<-s  liealth  tx-nrfll  prnKr.ims  TuMir  ]J^w  *A  :i<<i.  cfTwtlT.-  July  1,  HnHil       

Contribution  to  rlvil  <«-Tlr<>  rPttrrment  fund  '«S  twrwit  uf  loul  iii\l.irl<«  ik»I<|i        

ContrlbaUon  to  emptoyMa  fedariU employ et«  |rou|>  life  iniuraxitt!   .T  ivni.t  ^<r  uiuiiili  ptr|l,()UOuuv«r- 


•«el. 


Trawl  vlnduaive  i>f  fWM  Luveati((Htk>ru;.. 
nportnga  (Inclusive  ot  rcportors'  fe«9) 

Wltin'M  fMK. ')ir*n*^    

8(eti«npr7.  olBce  tuppUra 

Communicatioiut  (tt>lephun«,  uslefrii|>)i;.. 

Ncwtpaiierf.  luumtiUiiita,  ducuiiteuu 

Conttn(*'nt  fuml 


Total. 
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EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  FILING 
COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1097,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  238. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Lboulattvk  Clkkx.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  238)  extending  the  time  for  fll- 
Inff  a  report  by  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  waa  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  238  >  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  time  lor  fUlng  a  Qnal 
report  by  the  Special  Committee  un  AglnK. 
estahllahed  by  S.  Ree.  33.  Elgbty-seventli 
Congreae,  agreed  to  February  13,  1961.  as 
amended  and  aupplemented.  la  hereby  ex- 
tended to  January  31,  1963. 

3«c.  2.  For  the  purpoee  of  enabllntj  the 
apeclal  committee  to  complete  Ua  work  and 
prepare  such  final  report.  It  Is  hereby  au- 
thorised to  exerclae,  until  such  date,  all  of 
the  duties,  functlooa,  and  powers  conferred 
upon  It  by  S.  Res.  S3,  Klgbty-aeventh  C<^in- 
^reae.  aa  amended  and  ■ui>plemented. 

Sac.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  special  com- 
mittee under  thla  resolution,  which  shall 
not  exceed  $185,000  £rom  February  1,  1962. 
through  January  31,  19<I3.  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
apeclal  committee. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 


I  have  prepared  on   Senate  Resolution 
238    be    printed    at    thl.s    point    in    the 

RZCOKD. 

There  beinx  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R«coaD,  as  follows 

BfTATntTtrr  bt  SrNATOa  McNamjuia 

Senate  Resolution  238  would  simply  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  through  January  31,  1963. 

It  makes  no  change  In  the  committees 
compoalUon,   functions,   or   responalbUltles. 

The  budget  approved  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee Is  the  same  as  that  app.-uved  by  the 
Senate  for  1961  and  from  which  we  expect 
to  turn  back  more  than  •IS.XWO  In  that 
budget  we  provide,  as  I  was  happy  to  assure 
Senator  Cuans,  for  repreeentalton  by  the 
minority. 

The  reasons  why  we  believe  the  life  of 
the  committee  should  be  extended  are  set 
fi>rth  In  detail  In  my  letter  of  January  10, 
1962,  to  Senator  Mansitxld.  That  letter  and 
Ita  attachmenta  appear  In  full  In  Senate 
Report  No    1128. 

During  the  congreasldnal  recess,  our  irub- 
Cimmlttees  held  hearings  In  no  less  than 
29  cities  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Those  hearings  were  both  productive  and 
provocative.  The  Job  of  editing  the  hear- 
lng.s  \s  almost  completed,  and  we  expect  to 
have  them  at  the  printer's  within  the  week 
As  soon  as  they  are  available,  our  subcom- 
mittees will  take  on  the  task  of  analyzing; 
them  and  reporting  on  their  flndlngs. 

I  believe  the  members  of  the  committee 
have  done  an  outstanding  job  this  past  year 
ai>d  will  continue  to  do  so  If  the  resolution 
Ls  approved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcokd  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  11281,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkoord, 
as  follows : 

us.  Bai«m, 
Si>KiAL  CoMMTma  OM  Aomo. 

Janumry  10,  l»62. 
Hun    MiKX  MANsriKLO, 

Chaimxan.  Cofnmittee  on  HMlet  mnd  Admin- 
ixtratxon,  VS.  Senate,  Wmatiington,  DC. 

Dkax  Ma.  CHABtMAN:  Senate  lUaolutlon 
238  extends  to  January  81,  1968,  the  time 
wtthtn  which  the  annual  report  ot  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  Is  to  be  filed  and. 
In  eflect.  extends  until  that  date  the  life  of 
the  committee  as  presently  constituted,  with 
no  change  In  Its  functions  or  responsibilities, 
and  on  the  same  budgetary  basis  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration and   the  Senate  for   1961. 

During  this  past  year,  our  staff  and  mem- 
t>ers  of  the  Committee  on  Aging  have  been 
diligent  In  the  discharge  of  our  responsi- 
bilities By  January  31,  1963,  w«  will  have 
Issued  8  studies  and  reports  (a  list  of  which 
appe.ir9  below  as  "Attachment  III")  In  ad- 
dition to  some  30  volumes  of  tastlmony 
taken  at  hearings  in  Washtngtoa  and  In 
the  field 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  many  of  our 
Colleagues,  members  of  the  administration. 
State  legislators,  and  students  oX  the  prob- 
lems of  aging  have  been  kind  enough  to  tell 
US  that  they  have  found  those  reports  and 
studies  of  considerable  value  to  them  In 
their  consideration  of  legislative  proposals. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  America's  more  than  17  mil- 
lion older  people  do  not  have  resources  suf- 
tlolent  either  to  enable  them  to  cctne  to 
Washington  or  to  send  skilled  lobbyists  In 
their  behalf,  the  committee  decided  that  It 
would  go  to  them. 

This  resolution  was  buttressed  by  our  de- 
sire to  consult  with  the  State  and  local  offl- 
rials  Immediately  Involved,  oonoemlng  the 
various  ways  In  which  common  national 
problems  take  on  different  aspects  and  differ- 
ent values  In  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  perhaps  necesaltate  greater  flexibility  In 
Federal  leglslaUon  designed  to  oope  with 
such  common  problems. 

A  third  factor  In  our  decision  lay  In  our 
desire  to  give  special  attention  during  this 
period  to  the  special  problems  of  older  people 
living  In  rural  areas.  More  than  8.3  million 
aged,  almost  one-third  of  ail  our  senior  citi- 
zens, live  on  farms  or  in  small  towns  with 
less  Uian  2.600  population. 

Moreover.  In  many  rural  areas,  we  are  wit- 
nessing a  sharp  upt\im  In  the  proportion  of 
the  aged  In  the  population  structure  result- 
ing from  a  migration  to  the  cities  of  young 
people  In  search  of  employment  and  a  back- 
flow  of  the  elderly  to  rural  areas  when  they 
lose  or  give  up  employment  in  industry. 

Thla  phenomenon  takes  on  added  signifi- 
cance when  we  reallee  that  a  higher  than 
Kvernfce  proportion  of  the  aged  In  rural  areas 
la  not  eligible  for  social  security  payments 
and  Is  dependent — scsnetlmes  an  alarmingly 
high  percentage  of  all  the  aged  in  a  rural 
<'omn\unlty — on  the  old-age  assistance  pro- 
gram 

.\s  a  result  of  these  considerations,  ad  hoc 
subcommittees  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  held  hearings  In  no  less  than  29  com- 
munities throughout  the  land  between  Octo- 
ber 15  and  December  16,  1961. 

During  the  course  of  this  extremely  de- 
manding and  arduotis  schedule,  which  re- 
sulted In  the  most  comprehensive  congres- 
sional study  of  the  problems  of  aging  ever 
attempted  at  the  grassroots  level,  more  than 
900  persona  vttally  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  aging  in  the  United  States  actively 
participated.  More  than  444  of  these  were 
expert  witnsssee  who  presented  testimony  on 
the  four  technical  subjects  Hiv>estlgated  dur- 
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ing  the  morning  sessions  of  the  hearings: 
nursing  homes,  retirement  Income,  housing 
for  the  elderly,  and  the  extent,  quality,  and 
relationship  of  Federal  and  State  activities 
in  the  field  of  aging. 

The  more  than  4fiO  other  wltnseees  were 
what  we  consider  the  real  experts — the  older 
people  who  actively  participated  in  the  town 
meetings  of  senior  eltlaens  conducted  by  each 
subcommittee.  Their  testimony  was  supple- 
mented by  htmdreds  of  letters  sent  the  com- 
mittee at  Its  requeat  by  other  senior  citizens 
who  were  physically  unable  to  attend  the 
hearings  or  were  too  dUBdent  to  speak  out  In 
public. 

Our  last  hearing  was  held  on  E>eoember 
IS.  Since  then  the  committee's  staff,  which 
has  been  working  almost  literally  around  the 
clock  and  with  but  1  day  off  since  October 
is,  has  almost  completed  the  editing  of  the 
hearing  transcrlpu  and  has  begun  its  anal- 
ysis of  their  contents.  Obviously  neither  our 
subcommittees  nor  the  full  committee  will 
have  opportunity  to  review  the  hearings,  to 
analyse  the  many  provocative  suggestions 
made  thereat,  to  follow  up  the  many  new 
leads  furnished  by  the  witnesses,  and  to  care- 
fully consider  and  formulate  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  by  January  81. 

Because  the  results  of  our  field  hearings, 
which  are  necessarUy  held  after  the  adjourn- 


ment of  a  session,  can  be  translated  into 
carefully  considered  recommendations  only 
after  the  beginning  of  the  next  session,  and 
because  we  know  the  Senate  and  our  older 
people  will  benefit  if  this  committee  is  given 
opportunity  to  Inquire  further  into  questions 
which  repeatedly  came  to  the  fore  in  the 
course  of  our  hearings,  which  we  propose  to 
study  further  and  some  of  which  I  am  set- 
ting forth  In  attachment  n  herewith,  we 
urge  the  passage  of  this  resolution. 

As  I  have  said,  the  resolution  would  con- 
tinue the  committee  on  the  same  basis  as  it 
is  now  operating  and  with  the  same  financ- 
ing approved  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  for  1961.  In  connection  with 
the  proposed  budget  which  appears  as  at- 
tachment I,  I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that 
our  Insistence  on  operating  as  economically 
as  possible  wUI  enable  us  to  turn  back  some 
816,000  of  last  year's  fvmds  on  January  31. 

I  do  hope  that  prompt  and  favorable  ac- 
tion on  this  resolution  will  serve  to  advise 
our  people  that  the  Senate's  concern  with 
the  situations  that  confront  our  many  mil- 
lions of  elderly  people  is  a  real  and  a  con- 
tinuing one. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Pat  McNamara. 


Budget  —Special  Committee  on  Aging 


Position 


I 

I       Base 
.Vumber  i      salary 
(per 
I    anniim) 


STAFF 

Ixfsl  and  invMUgatlve: 

Oeneral  oounsrl  or  !ita(T  illrrctor 

AsslsUat  staff  dln>«<or  (minority) 
Kditoiial  and  reaeardi: 

Kdltortal  director... 

Research  director 

Research  sssistant. 

Staff  member  (urofeasloDal)..   

.\<linlnlstraUTe  and  clerical: 

Chle/ clerk-.   

Assistant  clerk  (secretary  to  dlwctor) 

.Assistant  clerk  (record) 

AssUtant  clerk  (hearliif) 

t^t«noKrapher 

Total 


18.  MO 
7,800 

«,«» 
S.000 
S,8flO 
8,000 

3.360 
3,120 
2,280 
2,280 
2,040 


13 


Oroas 
salary 

{l>er 
annum) 


$10,  TOO.  42 
16,224.17 

14, 189.  70 

18, 102.  00 

7, 510.  31 

16,102.(0 

7.  510. 31 
7,024.25 
51,323.02 
5, 323. 02 
4.836.96 


Monthly 
salary 

tgross) 


Total  lor 

period  of 

budget 

(gross) 


$1,391.70 
1.268.68 

I,  ISO.  80 

1.341.90 

635.86 

1,341.90 

625.85 
686.35 
443.58 
443.68 
403.08 


ADKOaSTR  ATITK 


$16,  700.  42 
16, 224. 17 

14. 169.  70 
16. 102. 9U 
15,020.62 
16, 102. 90 

7, 610. 31 
7,024.25 
6,323.02 
6,323.02 
9, 673.  92 


128. 176  23 


,000  cover- 


Keuiibursal>le  payments  to  aceoclee  

I'ravel  (Inclusive  of  field  Investlcattons) 

Hearlncs  (Inclusive  of  re|)orters'  fees) 

Wluiees  fees,  expenses. 

Slalionerv,  ollloe  suppllss 

(omniunlcsUons  (telephone,  telegraph)' 

.News|i«t)ers,  magaxlnes,  documents 

(  onllngent  fund   

( 'oiisul  lants . . 


Total. 


Orand  total 


1,000.00 
9,  375.  00 

500.00 

2,600.00 

10,000.00 

12, 000. 00 

6,000.00 

2,400.00 

3,600.00 

600.00 

1, 849.  77 

8,000.00 

56, 824. 77 

186,000.00 


ATTACHMUfT   n 
Qt-ESTIONS    CtJR«KNTlT    UNDXX    KEVIKW    BT    THX 

SPECIAL  coninrrm  on  aginc 
Private  pension  plana 

The  present  limitations  of  private  pension 
plana  and  how  to  Increase  their  significance 
as  a  more  universal  source  of  retirement  In- 
come (how  they  can  be  spread  to  more  oc- 
cupations and  industries) . 

An  examination  of  where  Federal  legisla- 
tion falls  abort  In  protecting  the  interests 
of  pension  partlclp;ints  and  beneficiaries. 

The  growing  need  to  provide  greater  eco- 
nomic security  for  the  stirvlvors  of  retired 
workers  (eepeclaUy  aged  widows).  The  ex- 
tent to  which  private  pension  plans  now 
provide  such  survivor  benefits  and  the  pros- 
pects of  adding  Bui^h  a  feat\ire  to  private 
pension  plans. 


Evaluating  the  means  by  which  age  dis- 
crimination In  employment  can  be  reduced 
and  the  progress  of  current  efforts  to  do  so. 

To  study  the  Impact  of  long-term  unem- 
ployment on  the  economic  secxirlty  of  the 
older  worker  as  well  as  upon  his  future  as 
an  economically  Independent  retiree.  As- 
sociated with  this  problem  is  the  especially 
severe  plight  of  the  unskilled  older  worker 
In  an  age  of  increasing  automation. 

The  proBi>ects  for  the  successful  retrain- 
ing of  older  workers  and  the  special  prob- 
lems such  retraining  programs  are  likely  to 
encounter  in  economically  depressed  areas. 

Surplus  foods 

Increasing  the  availability  of  surplus  foods 
to  the  elderly  by  removing  the  distribution 
barrier  that  now  stands  lietween  the  ware- 
house and  the  potential  consumer. 


The  possibility  of  broadening  the  use  of 
surplus  foods  by  the  elderly  through  agen- 
cies that  could  be  eligible  under  the  existing 
program,  through  the  sharing  of  information 
about  certification  methods,  use  of  voluntary 
agencies  in  distributing  foods,  etc. 

The  desirability  of  qualifying  other  than 
existing  channels  for  the  use  of  surplus  food, 
for  example:  "Meals  on  Wheels,"  and  the 
changes  in  the  Federal  law  that  would  be 
Involved. 

Public  ossigfance 

Developing  more  definitive  information  on 
the  provisions  in  the  Federal  old-age  assist- 
ance law  and  the  administrative  Interpre- 
tations of  this  law  which  hamper  the  efforu 
of  the  States  to  rettirn  mental  patients  to 
more  normal  community  life  by  declaring 
them  ineligible  for  old-age  assistance.  What 
are  the  Justifications  for  the  Federal  pro- 
visions? What  devices  are  now  being  used 
by  the  States  to  circumvent  these  provisions 
and  what  dangers  are  inherent  in  such  de- 
vices? 

Developing  recommendations  for  changes 
in  the  Federal  law  and  in  the  adminiBtrative 
interpretations  thereof  which  are  in  step 
with  modern  thinking  and  which  recognize 
and  encourage  the  various  efforts  of  the 
States  in  tackling  this  problem. 

Miscellaneous 

Exploring  and  proposing  methods  for  de- 
veloping meaningful  and  creative  activities 
for  older  persons,  for  their  own  good  and 
the  good  of  society.  Including  methods  of 
stimulating  volunteer  serrlces  through  the 
payment  of  work-connected  expenses  and 
establishing  commimlty  projects  to  provide 
employment  opportunities  for  older  workers 
on  a  primarily  part-time  and  noncompetitive 
basis. 

Developing  proposals  for  a  focal  point 
within  the  Federal  Government  for  actively 
and  effectively  carrying  forward  the  Federal 
responsibility  for  providing  Information, 
guidance,  and  support  In  the  development  of 
programs,  governmental  and  voluntary,  to 
serve  the  needs  of  older  people. 

Assessing  the  need  for  an  expansion  In  pre- 
viously Identified  Federal  responsibUiUes 
through  the  establishment  of  Federal  staff 
positions  to  serve  as  a  community-based 
stimulator  of  programs  tor  the  elderly,  as  a 
central  source  of  general  Information  aixiut 
the  great  variety  and  complex  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities,  and  as  a  referral  agent 
to  specific  programs. 

Whether  the  capital  gains  tax  on  the  sale 
of  homes  by  older  people  might  not  be  con- 
sidered as  contrary  to  public  policy  Insofar 
as  it  represents  a  tax  on  a  socially  desirable 
form  of  saving  for  retirement — apparently 
the  only  form  of  such  saving  available  to 
large  numbers  of  low-  and  middle-income 
people. 

The  great  disparity  in  State  laws  and  ad- 
ministrative approaches  with  respect  to 
standards  In  the  nursing  home  field;  the 
degree  to  which  majority  occuptancy  of  such 
homes  by  recipients  of  old-age  assistance 
renders  this  a  matter  of  Federal  concern; 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  set 
and  maintain  acceptable  standards  for  nurs- 
ing homes  in  the  District  of  Oolimibla. 

The  extent  to  which  the  "medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged"  program  is  reaching  or 
can  be  expected  to  reach  the  objectives 
sought  by  the  Congress  in  Its  enactment;  the 
degree  to  which  It  has  been  and  is  being  used 
to  transfer  State  responsibilities  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment;  the  sice  of  the  current  and 
potential  burden  it  represents  for  local 
taxpayers. 

Housing 

The  apparently  significant  gap  in  housing 
for  the  lower  middle  income  group  of  the 
elderly. 

The  reasons  for  the  conspicuous  lack  of 
provisions  for  the  elderly  In  the  reuse  of 
urban    renewal    areas    and    possibilities    of 
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deTeloplng   effective  Inoentlves  to  localities  ate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  lire  studlefl  and  investlgatlona  are  neretsary 

for    Including   amch   developmenU   In   their  later  than  January  SI .  ISat.  at  time*. 

plans.  St  4.  ^Epensea  at  tb«  oommlttee.  under  The  Water  Pollution  CX>ntroI  Amendment 
The  critical  problema  of  the  elderly  urban  thla  rwotutlon,  vhMSi  ahall  not  azoaed  of  IMl  authorised  an  expanded  program  of 
population  created  by  the  Increaae  In  hou5-  $ia64X)0.  shall  be  paid  from  the  oonttn««nt  Federal  grants  lor  constmotton  of  necessary 
Ing  value*  and  costs  through  urban  rehablU-  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  voochera  approved  treatment  works  for  sewage  or  otter  wastes 
tatlon  programs,  and  the  deralopmant  of  by  the  duarman  of  the  committee.  discharging  Into  the  watara  at  our  Nation, 
propoaals  foar  prrrsntlng  the  wholesale  dl«-  %,  a  vrowTn  r^  ■»#  r>  ^  »  t  ^*  authorised  an  expandsd  program  of  re- 
placement of  the  elderly  by  such  programs.  °^-    MAWblrlliJ-dJ.     Air.    iTeBlOent,    1  aearch    to   det«rmlne    practtoabla   means   of 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  improving  the  design  of  sewage  traatment 

Attachment  III  in  the  Rkcord  an  exccrpt  from   the  re-  planU    and    operating    matho*    to    remove 

PVBLIC..TION3  or  THr  SOCIAL  cuMMiTT.E  ON  Port  (No.  1 130 ).  explaining  the  purposes  th«  ms^dmum  amounu  o«  poUu^^^  froni 

AcinG.  issi  of  the  resolution.  °"'  ''*»*"■    ^'  "1!**''^k-       ^""1°^  t'^ 

^^  T-^^^  vw.<n,r  „«  ^Kj»/,»»«r,    ♦»,=  — .«.^f  capacity  in  reservoirs,  to  b«  eonstrueted  by 

(In  addition  to  hearings)  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  p^^eral   agencies,  for  water  quality  control 

•New  PopulaUon  FacU  on  Older  Ameri-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  ^    „i^   authorized    expawted    enforcement 

CAXiB."  ^^  follows:  measiu-es  to  combat  the  ever-Increasing  pol- 

"State  Action  To  Implement  Medical  Pro-                                   U  S  Senati.  lutlon  problem.     With  this  TasUy  expanded 

grams  for  the  Aged."  Committee  on  Prat.ic  Wobks.  program  and  entry  of  the  Bederml  Oovwn- 

"Comparlaon    of    Health    Insurance    Pro-  January  17.  1962  ment   Into  a  broader  Held  at  reaponslblUty. 

poaais  for  Older  Persons,   IBfll."  Hon  Mike  Manbtixi-d,  h  la  necessary  that  the  committee  carefully 

"Pact   sheet     'Some   Current   F'acta   About  cnairynan.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admtn-  assess  the  manner  In  which  the  profram  is 

the  Nations  Older  People.'  "  Utratton.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D  C  UfUig  carried  forward. 

"Mental  Illness  Among  Older  Americana  "  ^"**  aaj««ATo«  MA>»anxn>:  From  the  Coon-  The  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  ot  10M  vesU  au- 

"Baslc  FacU  on  the  Health  and  Economic  °ilttee  on  Public  Works,  on  January  17.  1862,  thorlty   and   responsibility   tn   tte  Adminla- 

Status  of  Older  Americans  -  "**"   ***    reported   Senate   Resolution   243.  tra  tor  of  General  Serrloee  for  aoqulrli^.  eon - 

"Health  and  Economic  Conditions  of  the  Providing   addlUonal   funds  for   the   use   ot  .tructlng.    altering.    rcpatrti«.    remodeling. 

American  Aged."  ^^"  committee  during  the  period  February  1.  unprovlnjr   or  extending  public  buildings  and 

"A   Constant  Purchasing   Power  Bond;    A  ^^'^-   ^   January   31.    1963      It   U   requested  acquiring  the  necessary  sites  or  addltlans  Uj 

Proposal  for  Protecting  Retirement  Income."  ^^*^  ^"^  committee  consider  the  resolution  .^tes    In    connection    therewith.     Construe 

at  an  early  date,  and  I  respectfully  urge  that  u^n  o,  acquisition  of  any  buUdlng  Involving 

^^— ^^— ^—  the  committee  report  favorably  thereon.  ^^  expenditure  In  excess  of  •100.000  or  alter- 

STUDY  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ^^*  "**'*  ^'^^  ^^"^  funds  arises  from  the  ^hq^  ^^t  ^  existing  building  which  coeu  In 

wnwiTR  ^^'^'y  ^^'^  increasing  workload  of  the  com-  ^j^ess  of  •200.0O0.  must  be  approved  by  the 

^'-"^**^  mlttee,  rCaitlve  to  leglslatl  m  under  its  Juris-  committee      A    great    number    of    bulIdlnRs 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    Piesident,    I  diction      The  Federal   Aid   HUhway   Acts   of  ^.^ve  be«n  approved  and  many  more  requests 

move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con-  H**   P"^    ^'^    y*"*"    *'■"    authorized    a   mo  ^..^   approval    are    anticipated.     Close    super- 

SidcraUon  of  Calendar  No.   1099.  Senate  ^'."^"f  program  for  Improvemeut  of  the  Na-  ,i„„„  ^j  this  program  will  be  necessary,  and 

Resolution  243  ^?"vf        ^'     r""    ^L  Interstate    and    Defense  mapectlons  and  meetings  will  be  called  for 

The    ACITOO  PRESIDENT   pro   tern-  ^f  l'^^'    r  "  •'^'l'"""    »""^f '^«"-"*  »^''^*  Th.e   commUtee   has  long   been    Interested 

iHC    /\v.^iir»u   r-n£jOU->&i'<i  1    pru    trni  been  made  for  a  progressively  IncreiuilnK  pro-  .      .v      „               ,          v..   i,          .     »           ^       . 

pore.      The  resolution   will   be   stated    by  gram  for  the  construction  and  improvement*  "  Z\  ";^'^"""   '"  J^^^'^^   ^l^^^Tj^'W   ^" 

title.  of  the  prunary.  secondary,  and  urban  high-  "''r^^'riT,.S^nl,^oHT.S!!^.^-!r*'  ""?  "' 

__.        ,                          _               .,,.■_  tent   to  which  new  and  Imnroved  construe- 

The    LecisLATIVI    Clxrk.   A    resolution  ways.          .„  ^    ,     ,  ,   ^,       ^     .       ,„^„     ^.  ^  tmn  materials  and  methods  have  bsen  em- 

(S.  Res.  243)  authoruing  the  Conunittee  ^  J^"«  *^^j^  /^'^nunLt^'      tL*  n  ,  P»">«^-  •"^<»  "^«  "'*"»  ^  ''»»'<*  ««•««»>  ^as 

on  Public  Work*  to  make  a  study  of  cei  -  !^"'    *"^'*f   *     iT?^       J  y.       *    ^  ^"  carried  forward  m  making  better  une 

tain  matters  within  its  jurisdicUon.  ^-  r^^f^',„r^?w'^Er..i'  f  r^.l^f  r^^I^u  "^  ^^^^^  *'^'»  '^«»  construction  materials 

__.        .  .,ww,.»m..~    .  _ _/ .  gram,  as  well  as  forest  nighaays.  forest  roads  _,                   ,  ...     .    .         ..    »^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT   pro   tern-  ^^  trails,  park  roads  and  parkways,  Indian  ^J^''^'  "{  ^.^^ /"^'f-*-  "-  ««unlttee  has 

pore.     The  question  Is  on  agreelnR  to  the  reservaUon  roads,  and  public  lands  roads  <»rt*rmlned  that  an  InvesUgatlon  and  report 

motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana.  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  cnUnuous  '^°^^'?  ^  '"**'*  conoeming  the  use  of  new 

Tlie   moUon   was   agreed    to:    and   the  study  of  Uie  status  and  progress  for  financ-  "'"'l*';!^^  '^.**  r*'.."T  '^  knownmat^rlals 

Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso-  mg  and  expediting  completion  of  the  huge  ;°.,f'^rt'^m?r  J^mnTn!^w?!^,!!  5m 

lution.  highway  program.    These  studies  wlU  require  *''>''nfl  Public  building  proJecU      This  will 

Tie     resoluUon     (S.     Res.     243  >      was  an  annual   review  of   the  programs  and  re-  ron^'d^^,riir\'^d  Te^rg."'  '"^ 

,  ,,„   ._  /_ii-„,_.  ports  by  the  agencies.   Inspection  of  certain  •  ""«- "»»»""».  ""u   ueanngs. 

a«re«a  to.  asiOUOWS.  ^^^^     investigations    of    irregularities,    con-  Many  other  matters  will  be  considered  by 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public  ferences  with  highway  omclals  and  resldenU.  ^*^*    Committee   on   Public   Works   requiring 

Works,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  studies  relating  to  reimbursement  of  cost  of  ■P*<^lal    studies    relative    to    water    resources 

thereof.  Is  authorised  under  sections  134(a)  toll  roads,  safety  studies,  studies  relating  to  development  policy,  navigation  bridge  dear- 

and    1S«   of    the   Legislative   Reorganization  effect   of   highway   construction    on    tenants  »^cea.    timber    and   recreation   access    roads. 

Act  of  HH<J.  as  amended,  and  hi  accordance  and  property  owners  and  other  matters  re-  acquisition  of  lands  in  reeervolr  areas,  evalu- 

wlth  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  latlng   to  the  highway  program.  atlon   of   recreational   benefits  from  Pederal 

ot  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex-  xhe  Flood  Conuol  and  Rivers  and  Harbors  reservoirs,    cost    sharing    on    flood    control 

amine.    Investigate,    and    make    a    complete  Act  of   19«0   Included  authorization   for   132  projecu,  aiul  buUdlngs  and  grounds  In  the 

study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  projects  h.-.vlng  an  estimated  cost  of  tl  446  tHwflct  of  Columbia. 

flood  control,  navigation,  rivers  and  harbors,  billion.     It   Is  expected  that  additlonul  au-  A   division   of    the    funds   requceted   is   as 

roads  and  highways,  water  pollution,  public  thorlzatlors    will    be    sought    during     19«2  follows. 

buUdlngs.  and  all  features  of  water  resource  xhe  laws  already  enacted  and  those  antlcl-  Salaries                                                    $70  376  81 

development.  pated  will  result  In  a  large  backlog  of  pro'-  c.mtrlbutlo'n"  Vo  ""emprjy^" 

8sc   2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  ects  and  tlie  committee  must  be  In  a  posl-  health  benefit  program   ...           525  00 
the   committee,    from   Fet>ruary    1.    19«a,    to  tlon  to  Insure  th.it  the  development  of  flood  Contribution   to  civU  service  re- 
January  31.  1963,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  control  and  rivers  and  harbors  projecu  will          tlrement    fund     4  574  49 

to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad-  be  orderly  and  will  contribute   to   the  Na-  contribution    to    ktoud   llfs    In- 

vlsable:    (3)    to   employ   upon    a   temporary  tlon's  economy  and  growth.  surance                                .                        190  01 

basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  Legislation  has  been  proposed  which  would  Reimbursable  Daymen ts  to  asen- 

andconstiltants:  Profrtd«d.  That  the  mmoriry  call    for    U.e   esubilshment   of   policies    and  cles                                                            3  000  00 

is   authorized   to   select  one   person   for  ap-  procedures  for   the  evaluation  and  develop-  Travel                      .              ~.                   18  000  00 

polntment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall  ment  of  witer  resources  proJecU.    The  com-  Hearlnn                                                    13  000  00 

be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  mlttee    mvist    give   careful    consideration    to      statlonerv                                  3  000  00 

^  '^^^L^t  S^K?'*»I!^J.  "if*  ^  '*^'  ""*  purposes  and  effect  of  such   leglsUUon.  Communications: ":::  r.::""::       2.  500  00 

by  more  than  •1.400  than  the  highest  gross  and  proposes  to  conduct  hearings  In  certain  Vewsnaoers    maffaartnes   artd  Unr- 

rate   paid   to  any  other  employee,    and    (3)  areas  and   hold  conferences  with  local  citl-  ^J^       magazines,  and  doe         ^  ^^  ^^ 

with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  zens  and  organlziitloiis  Interested  In  v.ulous  ' 

departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  features  of  water  resources  development.  Ty>tjil                                            1M  000  00 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  public  Law   1018,  84th  Congress,  amended  "o.  w" 

utilize   the   reimbursable   services.    Informa-  the  Watershed  Protection  and  FI.>.xl  Preven-  Your  early  conaideratkn  of  Senate  Beso* 

Uon.  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  ^on  Act  to  broaden  Its  prw.  i.sion.8  in  order  luUon  243  wlU  be  greatly  •pnraeteted. 

departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government  that  more  complete  utilization  could  be  m.ide  Sincerely  yours. 

Ssc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  lU  find-  of  structures   proposed      Approval   of   plans  I>xinra  Cmsvas. 

liigs.  together  with  lU  recommendations  for  for  certam  projects  are  the  responslbUltv  of  Chairman,     Senate     Committee    on 

legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen-  tiie  Committee  on  Public  Work.s.  and  exten-  Public  Works. 
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$18, 173. 19 
14,802.88 

10.  756.  25 
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$1, 347. 76 
1,2U.53 

896.35 
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(■nntrll'rillon  to  Ptnplny.  i»  Tiralth  bonefH  prop-ams  fPuMlc  T^w  86-382.  clTfctlve  July  1,  1960)  

(  "i.tril'ulioii  to  iivll  g<-r  '!<■«■  ritiri'iiicrit  fund  (6'i  pcra-iit  of  total  salarits  jmid) 

t'li  iMt.iitiDn  lo  t-iiiployNs  Kiiltral  «ni)loye<"g  groui)  life  Insurance  (27  tx'nts  per  mouUi  per  $1,000 
itiM  lin;.       . 
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$16.  173. 19 
14,802.38 

10,  756. 25 

12. 166. 19 
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4,  574.  49 

19a  01 

3,000.011 
28,000.00 
12,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,800.00 
1,883.69 


64.023.19 


126,000.00 


INVESTIGATION  RELATINQ  TO  PUB- 
LIC AND  PRIVATE  HOUSING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
move  that  the  Semite  proceed  to  the  con- 
.sideration  of  Calendar  No.  1100,  Senate 
Resolution  244. 

The  ACTING  PRE6IDE3*T  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
tiUe. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  244)  authorizing  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Carrency  to  investigate 
matters  relating  to  public  and  private 
housing. 

The  ACTING  Pl^ESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Questicn  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Tbe  inotk>n  wa«  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  244)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Conunittee  on  TtanUng 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorised  sub- 
committee thereof,  ki  authoiined  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  IK  of  tbe  LeglaUtlve  Re- 
organization Act  of  1048,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standlivg  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  pubUc  and  private  housing. 

Bac.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1982,  to 
January  1,  1J)«8.  lnc^Jlsl▼e,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expendlttires  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerU-al.  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Prcrided.  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorleed  to  select  one  peteon  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  ^all 
be  appointed  and  hit.  compensation  shaU  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gratis  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  tl.400  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heeds  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utlllae  the  reimbursable  serrlces,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  iwrsonnri  of  any  of  the 
departmenU  or  agencies  of  the  Oovemment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  la  recommendations  for 


legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1963. 

Sec.  4.  Kxpenses  ot  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
9107,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  coounlttee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recors  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1131),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senati, 
CoMicrrnaE  on  BaNKiifG 

AMD  CDBKENCT, 

Januarji  19.  1962. 
Hon.  MiKK  MANsnzLD, 

Chairman,  Ctrmmittee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dbsk  lift.  CHAntMAif :  There  Is  pmiding  be- 
fore yotir  committee  Senate  Resolution  344, 
which  was  reported  favorably  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  oo  January 
18.  1962. 

The  funds  requested  by  this  reedutlon  are 
for  the  continuing  study,  review,  and  inves- 
tigation of  matters  relating  to  ptibllc  and 
prlrate  housing  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Oommlttee  through  Its  Suboommittee 
on  Housing.  The  subcommittee  inoposes  to 
employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis,  such  as- 
sistance as  it  deems  advisable  in  cozuiectlon 
with  the  scope  of  activity  to  be  carried  out. 

As  you  and  other  members  of  the  Rules 
Conunittee  know,  I  do  not  agree  with,  nor  do 
I  support,  all  of  the  programs  whldh  have 
been  enacted  by  tbe  Oongrees  In  the  field  of 
hoiislng.  However,  I  do  earnestly  endorse 
and  support  Senate  Resolution  344.  and  I 
hope  3K)ur  committee  will  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  this  resolution. 

Under  odstlng  laws,  the  Pederal  Oorem- 
ment  has  eommltments  toward  hoosing 
ranging  from  grant,  loan,  and  underwriting 
programs — such  as  urban  renewal,  VA  home 
loans,  and  ISA  Insurance — to  the  Insurance 
of  deixjslts  and  shares  of  private  lending  In- 
stitutions holding  residential  loans.  These 
direct  and  Indirect  commitments  total  well 
over  tlfiO  billion.  Because  of  this  Involve- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government, 
I  believe  that  we  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 


rency Committee,  as  well  as  the  Senate  It- 
self, would  be  remiss  If  we  did  not  maintain 
constant  study,  review,  and  investigation  of 
Federal  housing  programs  In  order  to  protect 
the  Interest  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  as 
well  as  the  Interest  of  the  public  at  large. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  Wnxis  Robertson, 

Chairman. 


UJ3.  Senate, 

COHLMXTTEXOM 

Bankimc  axd  CuaaxMCT, 

SuaCOMKITTKX  ON  HODSUiC, 

January  19, 1962. 
Uon.  Mike  Uaifsnxu). 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istratiom,.  US.  Senate.  Wasliinifton.  2>.C. 

Dkax  BxMAToa  MaKsmxa:  On  January  18, 
1962.  there  was  referred  to  your  cxinunlttee 
for  consideration  Senate  Resolution  244, 
which  was  reported  favorably  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bunking  and  Currency  on  Janu- 
ary 18. 1962. 

This  resolution  requests  auUkorlzaUon  for 
the  Coounlttee  on  Wanking  and  Currency, 
or  any  duly  auttaorlasd  subcommittee,  to 
expend  funds  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$107,000.  Theee  funds  will  be  tised  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  CoDomittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  to  continue  Its 
study  and  investigation  of  matters  relating 
to  public  and  private  housing.  Tbeee  func- 
tions are  authorized  by  seetloQ  134  of  the 
Legislative  ReorganizaUon  Act  of  1946,  pur- 
suant to  the  committee's  Jurlsdletlan  under 
rule  XXV  l(d)4  of  the  Standing  Rales  of 
the  Senate.  Tlie  suboommittee  proposes  to 
employ  upon  a  temporary  basts  such  assist- 
ance as  It  deems  advisable  In  connection 
with  the  scope  of  activity  to  be  carried  out. 

During  the  1st  iiubIiiii  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, pursuant  to  Senate  Eteeolution  26,  the 
aabcommlttee's  activities  Included  studlee 
and  investigations,  both  tn  Washington  and 
in  the  field,  of  an  pfaaaes  of  housing.  Dur- 
ing the  session,  the  subecnunlttee  held  hear- 
ings and  prepared  for  the  Senate  Conunittee 
cm  Banking  and  Ctirreney  an  omnibus  hous- 
ing bill  (the  Housing  Act  of  1961 ) .  By  many 
experts,  this  bill  Is  considered  the  most 
comprehensive  housing  act  ever  enacted  by 
the  Congress.  Tbe  1061  act  desdt  with  all 
phases  of  housing;  it  added  axteb.  new  pro- 
grams as  (1)  middle-lnecnM  housing,  (2) 
home  repair  and  rehabilltatloa,  (8)  experi- 
mental housing,  (4)  open-space  land,  and 
(6)  mass  transptx-tatlon,  and  extended, 
either  by  date  or  by  Inereaaed  autiKvlaatlons. 
tbe  majority  of  previously  enacted  housing, 
urban  renewal,  and  community  facility  pro- 
grams. 

The  Federal  Government's  eommitmisntfi 
and  contingent  liability  in  housing  have 
grown  to  an  amount  which  now  approxi- 
mates $100  MUion.  The  Etouslng  Subcom- 
mittee Is  charged  with  studying,  inveetlgat- 
ing.  and  preparing  leglalatlan  In  all  Federal 
housing  programs.  Tbe  scope  of  subcom- 
mittee activities  include  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  system  of  mortgsge 
financing,  which  presently  encompasses 
some  $42  billion  of  residential  ntortgage 
financing;  a  $4  bllllan  authority  for  slum 
clearance  and  lu-ban  renewal  which  now 
covers  some  980  projects  In  620  communi- 
ties; a  low-rent  housing  program  encom- 
passing some  700.000  dwelling  units;  the 
aecandsry  nuu-ket  and  spectel  assistance  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  national  Mortgage 
Association  with  a  total  authorloitlan  of 
some  $7  billion;  a  college  housing  program 
at  •aj)  billion:  a  pubUe  Caelllty  loan  program 
at  9600  million;  a  veterans'  direct  loan  pro- 
gram ot  $3.7  bOlion;  and  several  other  spe- 
eialliiwd  programs  sndi  as  hoaslng  for  the 
elderly,  farm  housing,  nanlng  bcmes.  home 
ImpnMFement  loans,  and  tta  votuatary  home 
mortage  credit  progrsm. 

The  Ho\i6ing  Act  of  1961  created  new  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  subcommittee's 
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at  aetlTitlM.  The  profnnw  ar«:  A 
InoGOM  mortcaf*  lararano*  pro- 
gram; aa  mjcpertBoanttd  hooatns  mortfagc 
Inraraao*  procrmm;  a  new  rapatr  and  ra- 
tuUMUtetkm  mortffac*  laaarmnea  program:  a 
maaa  tranaportatlon  profram  prorltUiic  loam 
and  grmnto  of  (TS  million  to  Statea.  munlc- 
Ipalltlaa,  and  other  pubUe  bodlea  to  finance 
the  aecrilaltlon  and  Improyamanta  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment  for  uee  lii  urban  maaa 
traneportatlon  eerrlee:  and  az  open -apace 
land  program  prorldlng  granta  of  $60  million 
to  help  Statea  and  local  public  bodlea  finance 
the  acquisition  of  land  to  be  held  as  per- 
manent open  spaces. 

Many  features  of  the  new  moderate  Income 
housing  program,  as  well  as  the  experimental 
housing  and  h<nne  repair  and  rehabilitation 
programa,  are  entirely  new  within  the  FHA 
mortgaga  insurance  program.  It  is  Impera- 
tlTe  that  these  programa  be  carefully  studied 
and  rsTtowad  to  determine  whether  they 
serre  the  purpose  contemplated  by  the  Ckin- 
gress.  In  addition,  the  mass  transportation 
and  open-spaoe  land  programa  are  new  to 
the  field  of  housing.  TTmss  progranu  must 
be  carefully  studied  during  the  early  years 
of  operation  to  determine  whether  they  are 
being  administered  and  operated  within  the 
Intent  for  which  they  were  enacted. 

Durtag  the  past  year  the  subcommittee 
continued  Its  study  of  mortgage-credit  prob- 
lem*. Reports  from  four  Fsderal  agencies 
were  sabmltted  to  the  subcommittee  In  ac- 
cordance with  recommendations  made  by  the 
subooKunlttee  In  Its  report  on  the  subject 
of  mortgaga  credit  to  the  Waniring  and  Cur- 
rency Ooounlttee.  These  agency  reports  and 
reoocnmendatlons  were  studied  by  the  aub- 
comnUttae  and  a  report  was  printed  thereon. 

During  the  last  seeslon  of  the  Congress  the 
subcommittee  was  assigned  the  task  of  In- 
Testlgatlng  the  adequacy  of  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  local  housing  codes  and  ordinances 
aa  prerequisites  for  eontlnxied  Federal  aid. 
The  subcommittee  presently  contemplatee 
making  a  report  on  this  subject. 

In  fulfilling  this  assignment  the  staff 
worked  eloaaly  with  the  General  Accounting 
Ofltoe  iB  carrying  out  an  Investigation  on  the 
effectlTaoeas  at  local  houalng  codes  aa  a  pre- 
requisite for  urban  renewal  actlvltlee. 
atodlas  were  conducted  In  11  cltlee.  The 
results  of  this  Investigation  and  other  mate- 
rial developed  by  the  subcommittee  staff  will 
be  prepared  In  a  report  for  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Among  the  special  studies  the  aubconunlt- 
tee  antlclpatee  making  are  such  subjects  as 
vacancy  ratee  tn  housing,  disposal  of  FHA 
CcxnnUssloner-held  propertlee,  and  housing 
for  the  elderly. 

The  subcommittee  and  its  staff  also  will 
be  reaponslble  for  work  associated  with  con- 
sideration of  legislation  pertaining  to  hous- 
ing and  related  matters  during'  this  seeslon 
of  the  Congrees.  At  prssent  there  are  pend- 
ing before  the  subcommittee  bills  rslatlng  to 
bousing  for  migratory  farmworksrs.  the  ee- 
tabllahment  of  an  International  home  loan 
bank,  and  technical  aJBcndments  to  the 
Howsiag  Aet  of  IMS.  In  addition.  It  La  antic- 
ipated that  the  subeommlttee  will  consider 
legislation  in  sueh  flalds  as  international 
houalng,  bousing  for  the  elderly,  college 
housing,  and  elvll  dafense  community  shsl- 
ters,  aa  well  as  technical  and  perfecting 
amenrtmenta  to  the  Houalng  Aet  of  1061. 

The  sobeomnUttee  aarvas  as  a  ehannsl  of 
oommuBlcatUm  betweau  lismbera  of  the 
Senate.  Oovemment  agenrtea.  the  housing 
Industry,  and  the  pnblle  generally.  It  has 
accumulated  expnianoe  and  knowledge 
which  are  utilised  every  day  by  Msmbers 
having  an  Intereet  In  leglalatloo.  both  eslat- 
ing  and  propoeed.  and  In  administrative 
problema  affecting  houatag. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  plays  an  Im- 
portant role  In  keeping  the  members  of  the 


Committee  on  «»"*-«"g  and  Currency,  as 
well  aa  the  Banate  aa  a  whole.  Informed  and 
advised  on  all  Federal  housing  and  related 
programa. 

It  la  our  sincere  belief  that  the  $107,000 
authorlaatlon  requeated  is  completely  Jiutl- 
fied  by  the  slae  and  complexity  of  the  many 
problems  of  our  Federal  housing  program 
and  is.  In  fact,  neceeeary  If  the  Senate  is  to 
keep  itself  Infor.  led  on  theee  vita,  matters. 
We  hope  that  your  committee  will  give  fa- 
vorable  conalderatlon    to  Senate   R'^solutlon 

a44. 


In  accordance  with  the  requeei  contained 
In  your  letter  of  December  15,  IMl.  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, there  is  attached  an  Itemlaed  budget 
indicating  the  manner  in  which  the  funds 
requeeted  by  this  reeolutlon  are  propoeed  to 
be  used.  In  addition,  there  Is  attached  a 
copy  of  Senate  Report  1123,  which  aooom- 
pauitd  Senate  Reeolutlon  344. 
Sincerely. 

John  8p*aKMAW. 

Hoicn  B.  CATsiuar. 


Budget     Stuiiy  of  Federal  houjting  programt 
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AUTHORITY        FOR        CONTINUING 
STUDY  OF  U.S.  POREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1101,  Senate 
Reaolutlon  246. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
UUe. 

The  Lboislativi  Clkek.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  246)  to  authorize  a  continuing 
study  of  US.  foreign  policy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motkm  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  i8  Res.  246)  was  agreed 
to,  aa  follows: 

R«9olv«d.  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  or  any  duly  authorlaad  suboom- 
mlttae  thereof.  Is  authorlaad  under  sections 
184(a)  and  IM  of  the  LeglaUave  Raorganl- 
zatlon  Aet  of  IMd,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Ite  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Bulee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  Inveetlgate,  and  make  com- 
plete studies  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
Statee  and  their  administration. 

Sac.  a.  FcM*  the  purpoaae  of  thla  reeolutlon 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  liM3.  to 
January  31.  1M8.  inclusive,  is  authorised  (1) 
to  make  such  expendltiuea:    (2)   to  employ 


upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  (3)  to 
bold  such  hearings,  to  taks  such  taatlznooy. 
to  alt  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  dur- 
ing the  seeelons.  raeiaais,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate,  and  to  raqulrs  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  sueh  oorre- 
apondence.  books,  papers,  and  documents; 
and  (4)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departmente  or  agenolee  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rulea  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  utilise  the  relmbxiraabls  services, 
informaUon.  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agendea  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  the  committee  deems  advisable. 

Ssc  3  In  the  conduct  of  Its  studies  ths 
committee  may  use  the  ezperleDoe,  knowl- 
edge, and  advice  of  private  organlaatlocu, 
school  institutions,  and  Individuals  in  Its 
discretion,  and  It  Is  authorised  to  divide  the 
work  of  the  studies  antong  suoh  Individuals, 
groups,  and  Institutions  as  It  may  deem 
appropriate  and  may  enter  Into  eontraeU 
for  this  purpose. 

Sac.  4.  Bxpensee  of  the  eommtttaa.  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  sroasd  tlOO.- 
000  for  ths  period  ending  January  SI.  IMS, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approrad  by  the 
chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Preddent,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  hare  ivinted 
in  the  Rkcoks  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1132),  explaining  the  purposes 

of  the  resolution. 
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There  being  no  ol>jection.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pi  inted  in  the  Raoou. 
as  follows: 

V.  B.  Snan, 
Ooicmrm  ON  Foasam  Rm^nosva. 
Hon.  MBKs  llAwamLo, 

Chatrmmn,  Commttt^,  en  Rule*  and  Ad- 
minUtmtion,  VJ  Senmte,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dkab  SrNATos:  I  arn  writing  to  call  your 
attention  to  Senate  Reaolutlon  346,  to  auth- 
orize a  continuing  study  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
This  resolution  was  nported  from  this  com- 
mittee on  January  IB.  and  was  referred  the 
same  day  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Briefly,  the  resolution  autborlBes  the  ex- 
penditure of  $100,000  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  during  the  next  year  to 
continue  Inquiries  new  being  conducted  into 
the   foreign    policies    of    the   United    Statea. 


Thasa  Inquiries  have  particular  reference  to 
Latin  Amerioa  and  to  othsr  geographical 
areas  of  ttaa  world  where  this  Natlan  has 
spaclal  Intereata.  and  also  cover  aspects  of 
vocld  armament  oontroL  The  raaolutlon  la 
almUar  la  test  and  purpoaas  to  Senate  Baao- 
lutloo  41.  av«ed  to  January  81.  1061.  which 
authoriaed  the  expenditure  of  $160,000  by 
thla  committee  laat  year. 

Tha  oommlttee's  activities  for  the  past 
year,  and  Its  plans  for  undertakings  under 
this  resolutloo  are  deecrlbed  In  Senate  Re- 
port No.  1118.  which  U  enclosed.  The  re- 
port also  contains  the  committee's  propMseed 
budget  for  the  reqtiested  $160,000. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration wni  give  this  resolution  favor- 
able consideration  at  an  early  meeting  in 
order  that  It  might  come  before  the  Senate 
at  an  early  date. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.   W.   PULBKIGHT, 

Chairman. 


Budget 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
SENATE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY  ACmVI- 
TEES  AND  RECEPTION  OF  FOR- 
EIGN OFFICIALS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1102,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  247. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  reatriution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  LzcuLAnvx  Clzix.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  247)  to  proylde  ftsslKtanr<»  to 
Members  of  the  BesmU  in  oonnectlon 
with  InterparUamsntary  acttrtties  and 
reception  of  foreign  oflleials. 

The  ACTINO  PIlESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  quesUoa  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Seoator  Xrom  Mon- 
tana. 

The  motion  w«8  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  ttie  resohi- 
tloa 


The  resolutkm  (S.  Res.  247)  was 
acreed  to,  as  follows: 

Jtesolsed,  That  In  order  to  assist  the  Sen- 
ate properly  to  discharge  and  ooordlnata  its 
aotlvltiaa  and  reaponalbtiitlea  in  connection 
with  participation  in  various  interparlia- 
mentary Institutions  and  to  facllltata  tlie 
Interelamge  and  reception  In  the  United 
Statea  of  members  of  foreign  legislative 
bodloa  awl  pmmtiMint  officials  of  foreign 
govcnuBents,  the  Oommtttae  on  ForalgB  Be- 
latlona  Is  authorlced  effective  February  1, 
1963,  and  tmtll  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
to  employ  one  additional  profs—Ion  sl  staff 
member  to  be  paid  from  the  oootlagant  fund 
«C  tha  Banate  at  ratea  of  compensation  to  be 
ftasd  by  the  ehairman  in  acoocdanoa  with  the 

provlBlona  of  aaetion  sea(e)  at  tha  Laglala- 
aorfanlaatlaa  Act  of  taae.  aa  aiaandad. 
9.  The  flaeretary  at  the  flanata  Is  au- 
and  dtraotad  to  pay  tha  actual  and 
lapanaee  Incurred  In  oonaactton 
-with  aettvltias  authorlaad  by  thla  i^aolutton 
and  aypnarad  in  advance  by  the  diahman 
ef  tte  Oommlttae  on  Mralgn  Rrtatlraia. 
WMflb  Shall  MM  eaoeed  estfie  eaeh  flaeal  year, 
ogHwUtpa  Mbraary  l,  IMS,  and  untu  oStasr- 
ertse  pfovldad  by  law,  teem  tbm  oootlngant 
tmd  of  ttM  Senate  upon  vouchers  eerttfled 


by  the  Senator  Inctirring  such  expenses  and 
approved  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  lilANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  exeerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1133) ,  ezplainlng  the  puiposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objectioti.  the  exeerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prtaited  in  the  Bcookb. 
as  follows: 

UB.  SoiATa, 
OoiCMirnx  on  Feainm  Baurmm. 

Anwary  22, 19€2. 
Hon.  MnoE  MAWBvniLB, 

Chairmmn,  Committee  en  ««lc«  wad  Admin- 
istration. WosMnffon.  DJC. 

Dkar  SBTAToa:  Tttfsn  haa  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rulea  and  AAnlnlstratkm 
Senate  Resolution  947,  to  i»ovlde  iMslatance 
to  Members  of  tlie  Senate  in  oonnectlon  with 
Interpartlamentary  activities  and  the  recep- 
tion of  foreign  olllelate.  This  reaolutlon, 
which  was  reported  to  tha  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Belattons  on  January 
15,  19ea.  Is  similar  to  Beoate  ReaOlutScm  40, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  January  SI,  IMl, 
except  in  one  detail. 

Tt  was  the  ttnaninaova  conduslon  of  the 
committee  that  the  aontua  practice  of  au- 
thorizing $6,000  and  employing  one  addi- 
tional staff  mendter  tor  the  reception  of  for- 
eipi  dignitaries  by  tlM  Boiate  might  now 
be  [daoed  on  a  permansDt  baals  by  reaolu- 
tlon until  otherwise  {vovidad  by  law. 

Reception  at  forelga  vlattan  since  1958 
under  this  praettoe  haa  been  a  rewaidlag  and 
suoaeeeful  operation,  valuable  to  Senate 
Uembers  and  to  the  eoMdoct  of  our  relations 
with  representatives  arrlviag  from  friendly 
and  allied  governments.  Concuxrently,  the 
work  in  the  committee  preparing  for  inter- 
national conferences,  and  the  compilation  of 
reports  which  neoeaaarfly  devolve  by  law 
upon  the  oomnlttee  afterward,  haa  inereaaed 
markedly  over  the  last  few  years. 

The  committee  agrees  that  tbeae  estab- 
lished procedinrea,  as  outlload.  have  had  suf- 
ficiently successful  results  that  they  ahould 
not  hereafter  require  yearly  renewal.  This 
resolution,  therefore,  provldaa  that  change. 
At  the  same  time,  the  committee  is  not  ask- 
ing for  an  increase  In  the  vrorking  fund  of 
$5,000.  Such  amount  Should  cover  all  its 
costs  each  fiscal  year  tcx  the  foreseeable 
future.  Of  the  same  amount  approved  last 
year,  It  is  estlnuited  the  total  coet  for  re- 
ceptions of  notaUe  vtoitars  eame  to  $8,500, 
or  $1,500  less  than  was  authortaed. 

A  copy  of  the  committee  report  on  the 
resolution  is  endoaed.  I  very  much  hope  you 
will  be  able  favorably  to  conalder  the  resolu- 
tion at  yotir  next  meeting  tn  order  that  the 
Senate  can  thereafter  give  it  early  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  FoUHUUHr, 

Chairmxm. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SMAULi  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MAMSFnXiD.  Mr.  President.  I 
more  that  the  Senate  ptvceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  IIOS,  Seti- 
ate  Resolution  349.  

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  win  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Lmulativs  OumoL  A  resolution 
(8.  Res.  949)  to  praiHde  addttkmal  ftmds 
for  the  Committee  t»  Small  Budness. 

The  ACTINO  PBUEUUEMT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nuestLoQ  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  tte  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  reaolutlon  (8.  Res.  249*  was 
ftffreed  to.  as  follows: 

Betolved.  That  tlie  Select  Committee  on 
H170II  Biulnesa.  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
Impn— <1  upon  It  by  8.  Res.  58.  Klghty-flnt 
Oongrws.  agreed  to  February  20.  1060,  and 
8.  Ree.  373.  Elghty-flret  Congress,  agreed  to 
May  30.  1960.  U  authorised  to  examine,  tn- 
yeatlgate,  and  make  a  complete  stiidy  of  the 
problems  of  American  small  and  Independent 
business  and  to  make  reooounendations  con- 
cerning those  problems  to  the  appropriate 
legislative  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Sac.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
ths  oommlttee,  from  February  1,  1963.  to 
January  31.  1963.  IncltislTS.  U  authorized  (U 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
Tlaable;  (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clsrloal.  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants;  and  (S)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departmenu  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information.  faclUtlea. 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  OoTemment. 

Sac.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  lU  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  adTlsable.  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1903. 

Sec.  4.  Kxpenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
9136.000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RicoRo  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1134),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

U.8.    SZNATK. 
SCaCT  COMMITTXX  ON  SlfALI.  BXTSINKSS. 

January  15,  1962. 
Hon.  tlxxM  Mamsfiklo. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, V^.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  CuATMUUf :  Since  the  authority 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
to  make  use  of  funds  under  Senate  Reso- 
lution 62,  87th  Congress,  expires  on  January 
31.  I  have  today  Introduced  a  new  resolution 
for  the  same  amount  of  additional  funds 
($126,000)  for  the  committee's  use  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress. 

The  committee's  members  consider  it 
noteworthy  that,  despite  increased  coets  and 
the  expanded  scope  of  Its  activities  In  t>ehalf 
of  the  problems  of  the  small-business  seg- 
ment of  the  national  economy,  the  commU- 
tee  continues  effectively  to  operate  within 
the  same  appropriation  allowance  of  the  past 
two  sessions. 

I  Intend  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  12th 
annual  report  as  soon  as  It  la  printed.  It 
summarizes  the  substantial  activities  of  the 
committee  during  1941  In  many  troublesome 
small -business  problem  areas. 

For  example,  our  Subcomnilttee  on  Mo- 
nopoly held  extensive  hearings  on  certain  an- 
ticompetitive aspects  of  the  Oovernment'a 
space  communications  satellite  program,  as 
well  as  on  the  effect  of  the  patent  policies 
of  some  Federal  agencies  on  small  buslnees 
Ths  svUs.  from  the  small  retailer's  point  of 
view,  of  dual  distribution,  that  Is,  the  direct 
competition  of  manufacturers  with  their 
own  franchised  dealers  at  the  retail  level, 
continued  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  One  result  of  this  Interest  was 
the  introduction  of  8.  2640  and  S   2641  by  a 


committee  member.  To  stimulate  the  Inter- 
est of  small  businessmen  in  exporting,  the 
committee  issued  a  report  entitled  "Small 
Business  Exports  and  the  World  Market." 

Our  concern  about  the  lmp<u;t  of  shopping 
centers  on  small  retailers  arbitrarily  excluded 
from  such  centers  resulted  In  hearings  be- 
ing held  on  the  feasibility  of  a  plan  to  guar- 
antee small  business  leases.  I  feel  that 
study  of  this  problem  by  the  committee 
should  continue. 

As  In  past  years,  considerable  time  and 
effort  were  spent  by  the  committee's  mem- 


bers and  staff  in  studying.  Investigating,  and 
holding  hearings  on  the  prognuzw  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  ths  pro- 
curement [>oUcles  and  programs  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  agencies.  t>oth  civilian  and  military. 
I  .shall  appreciate  an  opportunity,  when  ths 
Rules  Committee  meets  to  consider  our  reso- 
lution, to  present  further  information  to 
Jvistlfy  the  requeet  for  funds. 

With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours 

John  Spaucman, 

Chairman. 
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AUTHORIZINO  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
MAKE  CERTAIN  STUDIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  1104.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  250. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Lici.sLATivE  Clcrk.  A  resolution 
iS  Res.  250  >  authorizing  the  Committee 
on  Govenunent  Oi)eratlons  to  make  cer- 
tain studies. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  '  S.  Res.  250 )  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Resoh^fd.  That  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  under 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  au- 
thorized from  February  1,  1962,  through 
January  31.  1963,  to  malte  Investigations 
Into  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  opera- 
tions of  all  branches  of  the  Government. 
Including  the  possible  existence  of  fraud, 
misfeasance,  malfeasance,  collusion,  mls- 
rn^inagemeiit,   incompetence    corrupt  or   un- 


ethical practice*,  waste,  extravagance,  con- 
flicts of  Interest,  and  the  Improper  expendi- 
ture of  Oovernment  funds  in  transactions, 
contracts,  and  activities  of  ths  Oovernment 
ur  of  Oovernment  offlciaU  and  employees 
and  any  and  all  such  improper  practices 
between  Government  personnel  and  corpora- 
tions, Individuals,  companies,  or  persons  af- 
filiated therewith,  doing  bualnsss  with  the 
Government;  and  the  compliance  or  non- 
compliance of  such  corporations,  companies. 
or  Individuals  or  other  entitles  with  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  laws  governing  the 
various  governmental  agencies  and  its  rela- 
tionships with  the  public:  Provided.  That 
In  carrying  out  the  duties  herein  set  forth, 
the  Inquiries  of  this  committee  shall  not  be 
deemed  limited  to  the  records,  functions, 
and  operations  of  the  particular  branch  of 
the  Oovernment  under  inquiry,  and  may  ex- 
tend to  the  records  and  activities  of  per- 
sons, corporations,  or  other  entitles  dealing 
with  or  affecting  that  particular  branch  of 
the  Oovernment 

Sec  2  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorised  subcom- 
mittee thereof  Is  further  authorized  from 
February  1,  1962.  to  January  31,  1963.  In- 
clusive, to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or 
other  Improper  practices  or  activities  are. 
or  have  been,  engaged  in  in  the  field  of  labor- 
management  relations  or  in  groups  or  or- 
ganizations of  employees  or  employers,  to 
the  detriment  of  Interests  of  the  public, 
employers,  or  employees,  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  In  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  In  order  to  protect 
such  Interests  against  the  ooourrence  of  such 
practices  or  actlvlUes.  Nothing  oontained 
In  this  resolution  shall  affect  or  Impair  the 
exercise    by    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 


Public  Welfare  of  any  power,  or  the  dis- 
charge by  such  conmlttee  of  any  duty,  con- 
ferred or  Imposed  upon  It  by  the  Standing 
Rulej.  ol  the  Senate  or  by  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of   1946. 

Sir  3  The  Committee  on  Oovernment  Op- 
«>rattons  or  any  dulj  authorized  subcommlt- 
t^'e  thereof  is  furlhei-  authorized  and  directed 
Irom  February  1,  l{i62,  to  January  31,  1963, 
inclusive,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
luid  invefctigatlon  ol  syndicated  or  organized 
crime  which  may  operate  In  or  otherwise 
utilize  the  facllltle*  of  Interstate  or  Inter- 
national commerce  In  furtherance  of  any 
transactions  which  lire  In  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  United  Statef  or  of  the  State  In  which 
the  transactions  occur,  and.  If  so,  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which,  and  the  Identity  of  the 
persons,  flrms,  or  corporations,  or  other 
entitles  by  whom  iuch  utilization  is  being 
made,  what  facilities,  devices,  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  technicalities  are  being  used  or 
employed,  and  whether  or  not  organized 
crime  utilizes  such  Interstate  facilities  or 
otlierwise  operates  In  interstate  commerce 
for  the  development  of  corrupting  Influences 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  United  States 
or  the  laws  of  any  State,  and  further,  to 
study  and  Investigate  the  manner  In  which 
and  the  extent  to  \vhlch  persons  engaged  in 
organized  criminal  activities  have  Infiltrated 
into  lawful  buslneaii  enterprise;  and  to  study 
the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the 
operations  of  organized  crime  In  Interstate 
or  international  corimerce;  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changtts  are  required  In  the  laws 
of  the  United  Statits  In  order  to  protect  the 
public  against  the  xicurrences  of  such  prac- 
tices or  activities.  Nothing  contained  In  this 
resolution  shall  affiKt  c«  Impair  the  exercise 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  by  the 
Committee  on  Corimerce  of  any  power,  or 
the  discharge  by  su  :h  committee  of  any  duty, 
conferred  or  Imposed  upon  It  by  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by  the  Legislative 
Reorganization    Act    of    1946. 

Sec  4  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  of  Its  duly  authorized  sub- 
committees shall  :-eix>rt  to  the  Senate  by 
January  31.  1963.  aid  shall.  If  deemed  appro- 
priate. Include  In  its  report  specific  legisla- 
tive  recommendatl  jns. 

Sec  5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1962,  to 
January  31,  1963.  I  icluslve.  Is  authorized,  as 
It  deems  necessary  and  appropriate,  to  (1) 
make  such  exj>endliures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate;  (2)  hold  such  hearings; 
(3)  sit  and  act  at  sJch  times  and  places  dur- 
ing the  sessions,  r^esses,  and  adjournment 
l>eriods  of  the  Serate;  (4)  require  by  sub- 
pensL  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  production  of  such  correspond- 
ence, books,  papers,  and  documents;  (6)  ad- 
minister such  oatris;  (6)  take  such  testi- 
mony, either  oral  y  or  by  deposition;  (7) 
employ  on  a  temporary  basis  such  technical, 
clerical,  and  othe  •  assistants  and  consult- 
ants; and  (8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
executive  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, employ  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such 
executive  branch  personnel  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; and,  further,  with  the  consent  of 
other  committees  Dr  subcommittees  to  work 
in  conjunction  wUh  and  utilize  their  staffs, 
as  It  shall  be  dee  Tied  necessary  and  appro- 
l>rl.ite  In  the  Judgment  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee:  Prottded  further.  That  the 
mlnt)rlty  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment  and  the  person  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  comp)ensatlon 
shall  be  so  fixed  tliat  his  groes  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$400,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fvind  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1135) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate,  COMMmxE  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  Perma- 
nent STJBCOMMrTTEE  ON  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS, 

January  16,  1962. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  This  letter  supplements 
and  conrunents  on  Senate  Resolution  250,  87th 
Congress.  2d  session,  which  was  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  on  January  16.  1962.  This 
resolution  seeks  authority  and  funds  for  the 
continued  operation  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  for  the  period 
from  February  1.  1962,  through  January  31, 
1963.  Prior  to  the  resolution's  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  It  was  considered  and 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

In  discharging  the  responsibilities  given  to 
this  subcommittee  by  the  Senate  In  January 
1  year  Eigo  by  Senate  Resolution  69,  this  sub- 
committee has  conducted  and  has  In  pros- 
pect Inquiries  under  the  three  major  areas 
of  the  subcommittee's  Jurisdiction,  (a)  effi- 
ciency and  economy  In  Government,  (b) 
Improper  activities  in  the  labor  or  manage- 
ment field,  and  (c)  organized  crime.  Nu- 
merous hearings  have  been  held  and  others 
are  In  the  stage  of  preparation.  The  au- 
thority and  powers  granted  by  the  Senate  to 
the  subcommittee  for  the  past  year  were  ade- 
quate and.  If  continued,  will  meet  our  re- 
quirements for  the  coming  year.  Therefore, 
the  resolution  before  you  Is  basically  iden- 
tical with  that  which  you  approved  last  year. 

Attached  to  this  letter  is  a  proposed 
budget  for  the  operation  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. In  assessing  our  requirements  for 
another  year,  we  have  drawn  on  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  the  past  and  studied  the 
projected  program  and  prospective  work  to 
be  done  for  this  year.  We  anticipate  that 
$400,000  wUl  be  required  to  operate  this 
subcommittee  effectively.  This  is  a  mini- 
mum requirement  and  in  asking  for  this 
amount  we  must  necessarily  anticipate  your 
indulgence  in  the  event  unforeseen  develop- 
ments arise  requiring  greater  expenditures 
than  are  now  contemplated.  The  sulxsom- 
mittee  was  able  to  effect  certain  economies 
out  of  the  appropriations  currently  available 
($390,000)  so  that  we  expect  to  l>e  able  to 
return  to  the  operating  funds  of  the  Senate 
In  excess  of  $30,000.  It  is  imp>osslble  to 
predict  whether  it  might  be  feasible  to  op- 
erate with  the  same  economy  during  the 
coming  year.  We  shall  try,  and  we  will  l>e 
diligent  in  our  efforts  to  operate  at  the  low- 
est cost  posslbl,e  consistent  with  effective 
results. 

In  support  of  and  to  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity for  continuing  this  subcommittee  with 
the  same  authority  and  responsibility  it  ii&s 
now,  we  here  report  briefly  on  the  work  of 
the  subcommittee  during  the  past  year. 

We  shall  cover  only  the  major  Inquiries 
undertaken  by  the  subcommittee,  that  is, 
those  concerning  which  hearings  have  been 
held  and  reports  either  filed  with  the  Senate 
or  that  are  now  in  the  process  of  compila- 
tion. During  the  course  of  assembling  these 
reports,  the  subcommittee  staff  interviewed 
thousands  of  people,  the  subcommittee 
members  took  testimony  from  191  witnesses 
and  conducted  32  days  of  hearings. 

GOV^NMENT    INQTTIRIZS 

This  subcommittee  was  originally  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  monitoring  the  activities 


of  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  This  area  continues  to  be  a 
major  field  of  interest  and  it  received  close 
scrutiny  during  the  past  year. 

Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  (MSTS) 

Last  year  when  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee spoke  before  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  he  mentioned  a  pending  in- 
vestigation into  the  Military  Sea  Transpor- 
tation Service.  Since  then  the  investigation 
has  been  completed  and  a  report  concerning 
it  has  been  filed  with  the  Senate. 

Originally  It  was  reported  to  this  subcom- 
mittee that  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
existing  between  certain  private  ship  repair 
contractors  and  some  of  the  employees  of 
the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  was 
certainly  in  violation  erf  ethical  standards  of 
conduct  if  not,  in  fact,  actually  in  violation 
of  law.  It  was  alleged  that  contractors  main- 
tained the  practice  of  granting  gratuities  in 
the  form  of  gifts  and  entertainment  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Government  employee 
recipients  were  compromised  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  supervisory  duties.  It  was  al- 
leged in  addition  that  actual  bribery  in  the 
form  of  cash  payments  were  more  or  less 
routine  practice  in  t.his  field. 

In  general,  the  subcommittee  learned  that 
these  allegations  were  in  fact  true.  We 
learned  that  in  foreign  nations  it  was  com- 
mon and  approved  practice  for  the  com- 
mander of  a  vessel  to  receive  a  percentage  of 
the  amoimt  of  the  repairs.  It  appears  that 
this  practice  has  spilled  over  into  the  Ameri- 
can ship  repair  Indtistry. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  testimony  elic- 
ited by  this  subcommittee  that  ethical  and 
moral  standards  were  honored  more  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance  in  the  repair- 
ing of  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
vessels  in  the  Brooltlyn,  N.Y.,  establishment. 

This  subcommittee  held  8  days  of  hearing 
on  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
and  heard  36  witnesses,  4  of  whom  Invoked 
the  fifth  amendment.  Among  the  fifth 
amendment  witnesses  was  Mr.  Oeorge  Cross, 
the  top-ranking  civilian  and  a  Government 
employee  of  many  years'  service  whose  du- 
ties Included  approval  of  ship  repair  con- 
tracts. Cross  sought  refuge  behind  the  fifth 
amendment  when  asked  about  the  source  of 
almost  $100,000  Income  outside  and  above 
his  salary  over  a  5-year  period. 

The  subcommittee  learned  that  it  was 
common  practice  for  private  contractors  to 
give  and  for  MSTS  employees  to  accept  ex- 
cessive gifts,  free  services,  and  even  money. 
The  effect  on  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
the  Government  service  is  apparent. 

The  BulXMjmmlttee  also  learned  that  the 
Navy  has  destroyed  valuable  records  to  the 
extent  that  it  was  impossible  to  retrace  the 
steps  involved  in  the  completion  of  ship  re- 
pair contracts.  This  practice  has  t>een 
stopped. 

During  the  course  of  this  inquiry  the  sub- 
committee received  spurious  records  in  re- 
sponse to  a  Eubpena;  fortunately,  we  were 
able  to  demonstrate  that  the  records  were 
false. 

Also  during  the  course  of  the  inquiry  the 
sutKJommlttee  encountered  strong  indication 
that  an  agent  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
had  accepted  a  bribe  from  the  representative 
of  a  ship  repair  contractor.  All  the  witnesses 
who  testified  concerning  this  incident  In- 
voked the  fifth  amendment. 

Some  of  the  t>eneficial  results  flowing  from 
this  and  other  inquiries  by  this  subcommit- 
tee will  be  set  forth  In  a  single  section  of 
this  letter. 

Ciril   Rights   Commission 

In  the  late  spring  of  1960  It  was  alleged 
to  this  subcommittee  that  the  functioning 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  was  adverse- 
ly affected  by  the  incompetence  of  its  staff 
director,  Mr.  Gordon  Tiffany.  This  subcom- 
mittee pursued  this  subject  matter  by  virtue 
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of  Its  obUffAtlon  to  report  to  tbe  Senate 
cotuMmlsg  tbe  eflldent  and  economical  op- 
er»tkn  of  gOTemmantal  •ceiM:'^- 

At  tbe  time  we  reoelred  tbla  cotnpleint. 
the  Senate  waa  lOiiaUleilin  controverdal 
leglalatloa  concerning  clrll  rights.  Accord- 
iT\giy,  the  subcammlttee  proceeded  with 
great  care  ao  ai  not  to  confuse  these  de- 
liberations with  this  unrelated  subject 
matter. 

The  subcommittee  held  3  days  of  hearings 
In  executive  session  and  heard  the  testimony 
of  pertinent  witnesses  Including  Mr.  Tiffany. 
Tbe  report  of  this  matter,  with  Individual 
views  of  some  of  the  conunlttee  members, 
was  died  long  after  the  disciuslon  of  clvU 
rights  legislation  was  Onlahed  In  the  Senate. 
In  that  report  the  subconunlttee  concluded 
that  \ix.  TUfany  had  demonstrated  clearly 
his  Incompetence  In  (1)  causing  Commis- 
sion documents  to  be  destroyed  In  contra- 
vention of  law.  (2)  falling  to  comply  with 
clvU  service  regulations  In  handling  Com- 
mission personnel.  (3)  falling  to  maintain 
adequate  financial  records,  and  (4)  falling 
to  extend  to  this  subcommittee  even  a 
minimum  of  cooperation. 

Agriculture  Department 

During  the  early  part  of  tbe  summer  or 
1901  It  was  alleged  to  the  «ubcommlttee 
that  certain  olBclals  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment bad  nuule  threats  to  persons  who 
were  prospective  witnesses  before  conscrcs- 
sional  agiicultural  coounlttees  In  order  to 
Influence  their  testimony  concerning  the  ad- 
n\tnistratlon's  farm  legislation.  It  was  al- 
leged that  pressure  was  applied  to  representa- 
tives of  the  cotton,  cattle,  poultry,  and  other 
Industries  to  secure  their  favorable  testi- 
mony on  the  farm  bill  which  was  then  pend- 
ing. 

This  alleged  pressure  took  th"  form  of  the 
withholding  of  subsidies  or  the  downward 
revision  of  tariff  on  competing  foreign  prod- 
ucts. Executive  sessions  were  held  concern- 
ing this  matter  and  a  report  was  flled  w.th 
the  Senate. 

It  Is  dUBcult  to  arrive  at  an  uncon'TtaM** 
conclusion  on  the  basis  of  testimony  h»ard 
by  the  subcommittee.  However.  It  culd  be 
concluded  fairly  from  the  te?*lmony  that 
the  Agriculture  Department  tried  to  con- 
vince representative  persons  In  the  afTf^cted 
Industries  that  the  administration's  bl!I  was 
deslrvible  It  could  also  be  concluded  fairly 
that  the  persons  so  addressed  mlf;ht  have 
ff^It  (and  d;d  In  at  least  one  ln.3tr.:ic")  thit 
they   wpre   being   coerced. 

LASOa    INQCIKISS 

Chronol  iglcally  the  second  area  of  interest 
of  this  subcommittee  la  that  of  in-.propnety 
In  the  labor  or  management  field.  The  wis- 
dom of  continuing  this  activity  under  this 
subcommutee  has  been  underscored  by  sub- 
fipquent  events  H  irrlly  a  d.iy  pasi'^s  without 
repre.sent.itlves  of  the  executive  apencies  of 
the  Government  referring  to  our  tiles.  We 
learned  that  certain  unsavory  elements  siiu 
persisting  in  labor  were  delaying  execiitiun 
cf  their  schemes  until  the  .Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Improper  Activities  in  the  Lab>  r 
or  Management  Field  ceased  to  exist.  The 
action  of  the  Rules  Committee  and  of  the 
Senate  in  continuing  the  authority  under 
this  subcommittee  has  had  a  salutary  effect. 

Jamen   R.   Hofja    and   conffnued   undericorld 
control  of  New  York  Teamster  Local  239 

The  subconunlttee's  Investigation  of 
Janies  R  Hoffa  and  Teamster  Local  239,  and 
the  activities  of  a  powerful  New  York  under- 
world figure  Anthony  (Tony  Ducks)  Corallo 
In  connection  with  theee  and  other  locals 
serves  to  emphaalae  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinuing this  authority  in  the  subcommittee. 

The  continued  control  of  local  239  by 
Corallo  after  his  ostensible  resignation  in 
1958  and  Hoffa 's  knowledge  and  acquiescence 
of  this  control  was  the  subject  of  hearings 
before  this  subcommittee  early  last  year. 


The  eommltteeli  report  in  this  matter  Is 
ready  for  fliiac.  Bowerer.  tbe  Department 
of  Justice  has  requested  that  its  Aling  be 
temporarily  held  In  abeyance.  OoraUo  was 
Indicted  In  the  Federal  cotirts  In  New  York 
along  with  a  Justice  of  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  and  a  former  assistant  UjB. 
attorney.  They  are  presently  awaiting  trial 
on  a  matter  which  la  not  germane  to  the 
committee "8  hearing.  However,  the  Justice 
I>>partment  has  advised  that  the  publication 
of  the  report  and  Its  probable  attendant 
publicity  might  delay  and  hamper  the 
T^r^mpt  prosecuilun  anrl  trl:il  of  this  c.i.-e. 
Tlicreforc.  it  la  my  intention  to  seek  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  Uj  extend  the  linie  for 
I.iing   this  report. 

Labor  s'nppajen  at  m-.-isile  biisei 

The  rentr.ll  f  if t  of  our  existence  t'Xlay 
la  that  there  La  in  belnic  an  ag^esslve  and 
organ. z°d  f-  rce  wl'h  the  nv  wed  and  a:i- 
n'"'Unced  purp'>Re  ^'.  world  d'^mlnatlon  The 
principal  Impediment  to  Its  acompll.shment 
(  f  tins  purp  s"  ii  .1  v!'.;lh»nt.  purp<'.-.efu!,  and 
(  iptble  sinr.u.^iry  of  ireedum  The  United 
tt.Ttos  Is  the  ii'.ly  s'.i'-h  snnctii.iry  A-s  the 
mlnutemen  '->f  1775  recognized  their  person.-il 
civic  and  narijnal  re.sponslblllty.  so  should 
v,e  m  tills  day  of  peril  accept  our  personal 
r^'sponslblll'v  Paramount  among  the  means 
.  f  r«'talnin?  C'Ur  nan mal  character  and  In- 
ilepeiidence  Is  the  r:'.pld  and  successful  de- 
'.  elopn."nt  of  m!s«:ile^  cnpable  r<f  exclltng. 
.  r  at  levst  eo,-i.i!i:;t'  the  p«rf'">rm *nre  of 
t^nse  of  (.'i:)mmMnl.st  Iiu»sla  The  f.wts  are 
1  R.  lf-,ipp-»renr  tl.at  most  schoolchildren 
-'lOuKl   and    do   re.ilize   them. 

Wltliln  thlii  frameworlc  It  was  with  con- 
--Iderable  surprise  and  t'rave  concern  fir  this 
.-.'ibc  >mmirtee  to  hear  r- ports  that  our  mls- 
.>Me  proifrim  '.v,\.s  beln?  lial'ed  by  a  S'^rles 
.  r  slowdown"?  and  s'nkea  called  f  T  li-'-n- 
se^uentLil   reas  •r.'. 

It  wns  allcced  that  W'>rkers  '^n  thf"'"  mis- 
sile ba.<es  would  s'  ip  w  irk  for  Jurl^dl^t! nal 
ind  other  m!:i  'r  reuoii^  and  w"uld  r"^ume 
their  ]  lbs  only  uv.der  tl.'?  mo!^t  ui.rea.'^on.ible 
i-onditlons  URU  illv  Including  an  ev^n  higher 
rate  of  pav  for  the  w<^ricers 

The  subcommittee  conducted  8  days  of 
he  .r.nrs  on  this  subject  during  which  time 
It  Heard  38  wltnewrs  In  brief,  the  sub- 
committee le  irn»d  tl.  it  work  stoppages  and 
slowd  iwns  w  re  c  "'mmonplace  at  missile 
.sites.  It  wa..  evld  .t  that  many  of  the  wild- 
cat sirllifs.  work  St  pp. ires,  and  slowd  )wna 
were  deliberate; y  plaiined  for  the  purp<i«« 
•  f  i;ener  itln;?  o.crtlme  piy  at  double  and 
eve.T  triple  r -t^^s  v-'  make  up  f  >r  the  time 
lost  by  n  uso.i  if  these  work  s'  ippak^es.  Ob- 
vl')usly.  this  Is  a  matter  affectum  the  elTl- 
clent  and  economical  operation  of  this  Oov- 
ert.ment  proa:ram.  pirllcularly  since  the 
central  poi.it  of  many  of  these  strikes  was 
to  ..;ain  more  oiT'iinc  pay  for  the  workmen. 

In  terms  of  money  these  strikes  and  the 
eon"es.':ti)n^  which  resCved  them  were  r  «tly: 
In  terms  of  time  lost  thev  could  have  been 
.ind  may  yet  be  cat^-,irophic  MaJ  Ot-n.  Wil- 
liam Th..rman,  A.S5l3tant  Deputy  Chief  of 
.  -  iir.  Materiel,  .\lr  For-^e.  tes'irled  th.it  there 
were  327  work  stoppAstes  and  wildcat  strikes 
which  resulted  In  the  lc«s  of  162,873  man- 
days  In  the  missile  program  from  the  Incep- 
tion of  the  construction  of  the  sites  for  the 
ICBM  missiles  to  March  li>61,  with  a  mani- 
festly tremendous  Impact  on  the  time  sched- 
ule fur  mls&ile  operations  and  resultant  dan- 
ger to  the  safety  of  the  Nation.  It  was  also 
reBp<insible  for  enormous  financial  looses  In- 
curred attempting  to  make  up  f  jr  the  time 
lost. 

The  subcommittee  concluded  that  greedi- 
ness and  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  t>oth 
labor  and  management  and  vacillation  and 
lack  of  personal  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
b.)th  military  and  civilian  Government  per- 
s<innel  severely  delayed  and  compromised  our 
ml.sslle  program. 

The  subcommittee  learned  that  excessive 
p  ly  w.^.3  routine.     Of  42  plumbers  employed 


by  one  contractor  at  Cape  OansTar«l.  the 
average  weekly  pay  ranged  from  •  low  of 
MOa  to  a  high  of  tTSS.  Of  48  stoetrteUns 
who  worked  for  the  same  oontrsctor  tbe 
weekly  pay  ranged  frocn  a  U>w  of  MIS  to  a 
high  of  itfTO.  These  Inflated  sslarlss  re- 
sulted from  unwarranted  overttms  rates. 
These  rates.  In  turn,  were  Imposed  hy  means 
of  slowdowns  and  strikes  on  the  part  of  labor 
and  agreed  to  by  management  and  Oovern- 
inent. 

Once  at  C.ipe  Canaveral  the  cement 
finishers  went  on  strike  because  the  painters 
were  using  trowels  to  fill  up  cracks  and  holes 
In  the  waJls  they  were  painting.  The  cement 
finishers  claimed  that  since  trowels  were  used 
they  should  do  the  work. 

The  subcommittee  heard  sc^ne  almost  un- 
believable stories  of  low  productivity  of  oon- 
Rtructlon  workers  far  beneath  the  minimum 
.'t<\ndard  for  average  construction  work.  We 
hea.-^  witnesses  testify  that  military  super- 
\  Isors  were  concerned  only  with  keeping  men 
on  the  Job  regardless  of  what  concessions  it 
ml'ht  require. 

Manapement,  insulated  by  cost-plus  con- 
tracts ^«d  little  Incentive  to  produce  eco- 
no»^ilcaIly 

.'\pparenrly  the  only  "solution*"  reached 
wit.^  refereiice  to  Jurisdictional  disputes  In 
many  cas*s  was  the  practice  of  featherbed- 
dlnc  Tlie  subconunlttee  heard  testUnony 
that  an  electronics  device  was  delivered  to 
one  of  the  missile  bases  fully  assembled,  but 
the  electricians  on  the  base  declined  to  In- 
.stal!  the  equipment  since  they  felt  the  as- 
s«*nioIy  of  this  device  was  within  their  Jvu^- 
dictloii.  Tlie  solution  to  this  quandary  was 
n  p<^rnilt  the  workmen  on  the  base  to  sit 
idlv  d'>lr«  n<  thing  for  the  period  of  time  It 
w  i.s  fst'mited  would  be  required  to  dlsas- 
.eiiible  thl.s  deMce  and  reassemble  It.  Hav- 
i:'.»?  spent  this  lime  doing  nothing,  they 
would  place  a  m:irk  Indicating  their  ap- 
pro. .1  f  jr  it  to  be  Installed. 

I  RC^Nirr-D    caiME 

III  Senate  Rcs'ilutlon  63  parsed  list  year 
the  Jurisdiction  of  tlils  subcommittee  was 
t  xpaudt  d  BO  as  to  Include  an  inquiry  into 
li.e  field  of  organl/.ed  crime.  PoUowlng  the 
puvsape  I  if  this  resolution  this  subcommittee 
began  to  inform  lts*-;f  concerning  thU  field 
of  actuity  We  were  told  that  gambllnR  Is 
n  t  I  nly  a  form  of  crgmlred  crime,  but  that. 
i:i  addition.  It  supports  and  finances  other 
f  inns  of  organized  crime.  The  question 
.■.:l.>;es.  thcrcf  jre,  whether  some  additional 
Federal  legislation  on  the  subject  might  be 
ill  ord:?r  .\rcordlngly.  our  first  scries  of 
hearings  on  the  broader  field  of  organized 
crime  related  to  certr.ln  aspects  of  gambling 

I  ":;al  bct'lng  at  the  racetracks  In  1960 
amounted  to  t3'j  billion  This  relates  solely 
to  horscra.~!ng,  which.  It  Is  estimated,  com- 
prlf.es  atx>ut  42  percent  of  the  total  money 
iH  •  or-rhe-trm  k  betting  Is  widespread,  but 
is  dor.e  legally  only  In  the  State  of  Nevada. 
The  sulx-ommlttee  heard  authoritative  esti- 
mates U^  the  effect  that  ofT-the-track  betting 
Is  at  Ic  ist  10  times  the  volume  of  the  betting 
at  the  track  The  amount  of  money  involved 
(ihvlou<;Iy  Is  very  lar'.Te  In  fact  It  approxi- 
mates and  m.iy  exceed  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  for  national  de- 
fen.-^c  during  the  same  year. 

TTie  subcommittee  learned  that  a  book- 
maker Is  dependent  upon  speedy  and  ac- 
curate Information  concerning  the  outcome 
of  the  races  One  of  the  benefits  of  this  type 
of  service  to  the  bookmaker  is  that  It  per- 
mits the  winner  of  a  race  Immediately  to  bet 
on  another  one.  Until  a  few  months  ago,  a 
substantial  business  enterprise  had  been 
b'lUt  up  solely  to  provide  this  speedy  and 
accurate  Information  to  the  bookmakers. 

Most  racetracks  and  some  State  laws  pro- 
hibit the  transmission  of  up-to-the-minute 
Information  concerning  the  outcome  of  races. 
•Accordingly,  In  order  to  supply  speedy  and 
arrurate  Information,  these  wire  eervlces  who 
provide  It  must  smuggle  the  Information  out 
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by  some  means.  Ttie  subcommittee  learned 
about  some  Ingenious  methods  of  accom- 
plishing this.  Eacl.  method  Involves  an  ob- 
server Inside  the  track  and  someone  outside 
the  track  to  receive  his  signals.  This  can  be 
done  by  hand  signals,  electronic  devices,  and 
other  means  of  signaling.  We  learned  that 
one  reason  speed  Is  paramount  to  the  bookie 
IS  ihut  It  Is  hljj  on  y  real  protection  against 
having  someone  with  advance  Information 
place  a  bet  on  a  horse  which  has  already  won 
the  race 

This  wire  .service  nas  been  set  up  to  service 
grovips  of  b<x>kmak(?r8  and  In  some  Instances 
they  trade  information.  The  information  Is 
transmitted  mostly  by  telephone.  In  some 
cases  only  the  results  are  transmitted,  but 
in  others  the  narrative  of  the  race  Is  broad- 
cast to  the  horse  rooms  where  the  book- 
makers have  their  business  establishments. 
The  hearings  demonstrated  that  the  only 
business  of  the  wl-e  services  Is  to  transmit 
the  liilormation  <Uid  to  sell  It  to  the  book- 
makers. 

Shortly  after  our  hearings  were  held,  Con- 
gress enacted  Feveral  antlracketeerlng  laws 
and  made  It  a  violation  of  Federal  law  to 
o[>erate  such  a  business  In  conjunction  with 
betting. 

Incidentally,  most  of  the  witnesses  involved 
In  these  businesses  Invoked  the  fifth  amend- 
ment There  was  jlTI  attempt  to  Intimidate 
witnesses.  Wltnestes  received  threatening 
telephone  calls  from  anonymous  callers 
promising  retallathm  If  they  testified  before 
our  subcommittee.  We  know  of  only  these 
Instances  of  Intimidation.  We  have  no  way 
of  knowing  how  many  other  witnesses  re- 
ceived a  similar  approach  and  as  a  result 
invoked  the  fifth  amendment.  We  have 
reason  M  believe  that  It  in  fact  did  happen 
to  other  witnesses  who  took  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. 

Another  area  explored  by  the  subcommit- 
tee was  that  of  betting  on  other  sporting 
events,  prlncljially  baseball,  basketball,  and 
football,  which  like  horse  betting  Is  Illegal 
In  almost  every  State  of  the  Union.  Briefly, 
Uie  subcommittee  learned  that  there  are  a 
few  professional  handlcappers  who  distribute 
In  advance  of  each  sporting  event  the  likely 
winning  team  and  In  the  case  of  football  and 
basketball  the  probable  margin  of  victory. 
In  this  business  also  rapid  communication  is 
Important  so  that  the  bet  takers  can  be  kept 
currently  Informed  of  current  odds.  These 
predictions  by  the  handlcappers  are  subject 
to  change  and  are  Influenced  by  such  factors 
as  the  volume  of  betting  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  physical  Injury  to  a  key  athlete,  the 
weather,  and  other  variable  factors. 

A  little-known  fact  was  disclosed  by  the 
subcommittee  hearings  that  shortly  after  the 
opening  line  (or  early  odds)  the  handicap- 
jiers  then  consulted  with  well-known  layoff 
betters  who  then  would  Indicate  what  the 
odds  line  should  be.  In  other  words,  the 
layoff  bettors  were  setting  the  odds  and  not 
the  handlcappers  so  that  bettors  were 
deceived  on  the  true  probabilities  of  the 
results. 

One  result  of  unconcealed  businesses  of 
this  type  Is  corruption  which  almost  In- 
evitably accompanies  Illegal  gambling.  It 
Is  apparent  that  In  many  areas  local  au- 
thorities lack  either  the  ability  or  the  desire 
to  stop  Illegal  gambling.  This  corruption 
may  also  extend  and  has  on  occasion  ex- 
tended to  attempting  to  Influence  the  out- 
come of  a  sporting  event.  The  subcom- 
mittee heard  a  young  athlete  from  the 
University  of  Oregon,  Michael  Bruce, 
describe  an  approach  made  to  him  by  Larry 
Rosenthal,  a  professional  gambler.  In  which 
Rosenthal  asked  Bruce,  In  return  for  a  pay- 
ment of  •5.000,  to  Influence  the  result  of 
a  football  game  between  the  University  of 
Oregon  and  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Rosenthal  Invoked  the  fifth  amendment. 
Michael  Bruce  was  a  young  man  of  good 
character  and  so  the  bribe  was  not  accepted. 
There  Is  no  way  of  knowing  to  what  degree 


similar  approaches  have  been  made  to 
young  men  of  lesser  moral  character  who 
succumbed  to  the  temptation. 

Another  area  in  the  field  of  gambling 
which  the  subcommittee  explored  was  that 
of  crooked  gambling  devices.  The  sub- 
committee was  somewhat  surprised  to  learn 
not  only  of  some  of  the  Ingenious  methods 
of  fieeclng  Innocent  adventurers,  but  also 
to  learn  that  the  sale  of  these  devices  Is 
not  undercover,  but  out  In  the  open;  several 
companies  actually  put  out  brochures 
describing  the  various  crooked  dice,  marked 
cards,  and  the  like.  One  witness  estimated 
that  crooked  dice  were  used  in  1  crap  game 
out  of  20.  Since  In  most  cases  gambling 
Itself  Is  illegal,  the  victim  of  a  crooked 
gambling  game,  even  If  he  knows  he  has 
been  fleeced.  Is  not  likely  to  complain  to 
authorities  concerning  it.  Legislation  has 
been  introduced  which  would  prohibit  the 
interstate  transportation  of  crooked  gam- 
bling equipment. 

CORRECTIVE    ACTION 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  point  to  any 
piece  of  legislation  or  even  any  administra- 
tive action  resulting  from  the  work  of  this 
subcommittee.  However,  during  the  past 
year  certain  changes  have  taken  place  which 
have  resulted  from  the  work  of  this  sub- 
committee. 

Government  inquiries 

The  U.S.  Navy  has  corrected  the  misun- 
derstanding through  which  valuable  con- 
tract files  were  destroyed  In  the  past. 
These  files  are  now  being  retained  for  any 
future  recheck. 

The  UJS.  Navy  Is  also  maintaining  a  closer 
scrutiny  on  its  contracts  and  on  the  people 
who  deal  with  the  contracts,  both  Govern- 
ment  employees  and    private   contractors. 

Several  employees  were  permitted  by  the 
Navy  to  resign  or  retire,  one  employee  was 
dismissed  and  numerous  employees  were 
reprimanded  because  of  the  nature  of  their 
relationship    with    private   contractors. 

The  U.S.  Navy  has  barred  certain  un- 
ethical contractors  from  participation  In 
Navy  contracts. 

Two  agents  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice who  audited  and  approved  the  books  of 
the  ship  repair  contractors  resigned  while 
under  investigation. 

A  certified  public  accountant,  who  took 
the  fifth  amendment  concerning  whether  or 
not  he  bribed  an  agent  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  resigned  his  enrollment  to 
practice  before  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  investi- 
gating the  Income  tax  returns  of  several 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  this  subcom- 
mittee because  of  indications  of  Income  tax 
violations. 

Labor  inquiries 

In  May  1961  after  the  subcommittee's 
missile  hearings,  there  were  36  man-days 
lost  compared  to  11,614  man-days  lost  In 
May  1960.  In  June  1961  the  man-days  lost 
were  326  compared  to  31,769  man-days  lost 
In  June  1960,  or  approximately  1  percent  of 
the  man-days  lost  during  the  same  months 
of  1960  before  our  hearings.  Thus  the  salu- 
tary effect  of  our  hearings  is  clearly  dem- 
onstrated both  in  the  tremendous  savings 
In  prevention  of  loss  of  time  in  the  urgent 
need  to  get  our  missiles  Into  operation  and 
the  financial  savings  resulting  from  a  cut- 
down  of  work  stoppages  representing  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  disclosures  of  this 
subcommittee,  the  President  formed  the 
Missile  Sites  Labor  Commission  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  as  Its  Chairman.  This 
Commission  seeks  to  secure  agreements  short 
of  labor  stoppages  at  missile  Installations. 
We  hope  this  corrects  the  deplorable  situa- 
tion which  existed.  The  Commission  must, 
however,  depend  on  voluntary  compliance 
by  all  the  parties.  These  hearings  have 
caused  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to 


be  somewhat  skeptical  of  the  wisdom  of  re- 
lying solely  on  voluntary  compliance  in  this 
area  and  so  he  has  Introduced  a  bill  which, 
if  enacted  Into  law,  will  prohibit  strikes  at 
vital  defense  Installations. 

The  continuing  problems  of  unions  in  the 
transportation  Industry  and  the  alarming 
tendency  for  them  to  Join  forces  constitute 
a  threat  to  our  whole  economy.  In  an  effort 
to  cope  with  this  situation  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  has  also  Introduced  a  bill, 
which,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  bring  unions 
In  the  transportation  Industry  under  existing 
antitrust  legislation. 

In  addition  to  this  the  chairman  has  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  the  Landnmn- 
Griffin  Act  adding  certain  violations  of  law 
to  those  already  in  the  act,  the  violation  of 
which  would  render  a  person  Ineligible  for 
union  office  for  5  years.  We  believe  that 
would  further  help  to  remove  unsavory  ele- 
ments from  Influential  union  office. 

The  subcommittee's  hearings  on  the  mis- 
sile program  revealed  that  the  lack  of  de- 
fined criteria  as  to  what  Is,  or  Is  not,  con- 
struction, under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  a 
major  contributory  factor  to  Jurisdictional 
disputes  between  construction-  and  indus- 
trial-type unions  which  resulted  in  serious 
work  stoppages 

After  the  commencement  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's inquiry  into  this  matter,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  established  a  Missile  Site 
Public  Contracts  Advisory  Committee.  This 
Committee  under  date  of  August  25,  1961, 
recommended  certain  standards  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  missile 
sites  construction.  These  reconunendatlons 
are  now  being  considered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  final  action.  Several  work  stop- 
pages have  occurred  on  missile  sites  since 
this  Conunlttee  was  appointed  as  a  result  of 
Jurisdictional  disputes  between  construction 
and  industrial  unions.  This  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  and  will  be  followed  closely 
by  the  subcommittee. 

Flowing  from  evidence  developed  by  the 
subcommittee  during  hearings  on  James  R. 
Hoffa  and  New  York  Local  239,  an  official  of 
local  239  has  been  indicted  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Evidence 
suggesting  violations  of  other  Federal  crimi- 
nal statutes  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  Is  presently  being 
studied. 

Organized  crime 

Certain  legislation  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  on  subjects  re- 
lating to  the  hearings  before  this  subcom- 
mittee : 

(a)  Chapter  50,  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  was  amended  by  adding  a  pro- 
hibition against  the  Interstate  tran5i>orta- 
tlon  of  wagering  information.  Since  this 
became  law,  most  of  the  wire  services  which 
existed  solely  for  the  piu-pose  of  transmit- 
ting racing  information  have  gone  out  of 
business.  However,  some.  In  the  belief  that 
they  have  found  a  loophole  In  the  law,  are 
continuing  operations.  Further  study  Is 
needed  to  determine  whether  these  loop- 
holes can  be  closed. 

(b)  Chapter  95,  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  was  amended  so  as  to  add  a 
prohibition  against  the  interstate  transpor- 
tation of  wagering  paraphernalia.  This  pro- 
hibition does  not  apply  to  any  such  ma- 
terial which  can  be  used  legally  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  to  which  It  Is  consigned. 
Here  again  further  consideration  need  be 
given  to  whether  this  act  needs  tightening 
and  the  subcommittee  chairman  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  prohibit  the  in- 
terstate transportation  of  crooked  gambling 
equipment.  We  hope  the  Congress  will  act 
favorably  on  this  bill  during  the  current 
session, 

(c)  Chapter  95.  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  was  fiu-ther  amended  so  as  to 
Include  a  prohibition  against  the  interstate 
and  foreign  travel  or  transportation  In  aid 
of  racketeering  enterprises. 
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ruTUKS  Acnow 

With  refarence  to  the  plana  of  the  sub- 
committee {or  the  coming  year.  It  may  be 
said  In  general  terms  tliat  we  plan  to  con- 
tinue the  surveillance  of  Oovemment  agen- 
cies M  we  have  In  the  part. 

There  la  an  urgent  need  for  continuous 
scrutiny  of  Improper  activities  Ln  the  labor 
Of  management  field.  The  subcommittee  la 
maintaining  a  continuing  study  of  the  mis- 
sile labor  and  production  problemi*  and  Is 
exploring  reports  of  grossly  excessive  profits 
being  made  by  contracting  firms  In  the  mis- 
Bile  field.  The  subcommittee  also  plans  to 
Inquire  Into  certain  Inaproprleties  which 
have  been  reported  to  us  of  certain  unions 
In  the  entertainment  field. 

The  subcommittee  also  plans  to  Inquire 
more  deeply  Into  the  field  of  organized  crime 
and  the  subcommittee  staff  Is  making  pre- 
liminary studies  on  this  general  subject  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  problems  grow- 
ing out  of  addiction  to  narcotics  and  Inter- 
national criminal  syndicate  operations  of 
worldwide  narcotics  rings  which  are  the 
means  of  furnishing  addicts  with  a  con- 
tinuing supply  of  drugs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  McCuo-law, 

Ch-airman. 


SsTfATS    PsaMAiraKT    STTBcoanciTTsa    on    Im- 
TxsTioATioifB  OF  TUX  CoMMrrncs  on  Oov- 

XaNMENT  OPXXATIONS 

FinoTicial  statrment  of  authority  of 
S.  Res  69 
Authorization  under  S.  Rea.  89, 

lat   sesa..    87th   Cong. $390,000  00 


Expenditures; 

Salaries 

Contract  (accounting) 

Per  diem  (investigators) 

Travel    ( investigators ) 

Recording  proceedings 

Witness    fees 

Witness    travel 

Office    supplies 

Telephone   and    telegraph 

Postage 

Documents 

Vlisce  llaneoua 


SubtoUU      ... --- 

Estimated  expense  and  unpaid 
bills  for  December  not  yet  re- 
ceived  

Total 

Unexpended    balance 


269 

533 

70 

3 

739 

4tJ 

8. 

176 

00 

13 

775 

91 

2 

HI 

21 

5 

949 

00 

14 

147 

24 

76J 

91 

8 

337 

23 

123 

35 

579 

40 

247 

94 

327. 

483 

35 

32, 

200 

OO 

358. 

885 

35 

30, 

314 

85 

Total- 890.000  00 


Dudgrt 


Position 

VunU«r 

Base 

tilAry 

(per 

annum) 

Gross 
Skbwy 

(l«or 
annum) 

.Monthly 

•ulary 
i,«rosa) 

Totsl  fi>r 

per  II  "l  of 

bu  lo't 

raorx.'wioNAL  btafv 
General  oounaf  I     .  

1 

1 
1 

7 

S 

t».  TftO 
8.M) 
h,l>40 

H,IV4«) 

M.  nro 

7.  6HI1 

:.  juo 

7.  'iXD 
ft.  *« 
8.(J00 
7.  jm 

7  iW(l 
ft.  <»«1 
A.IJO 

$17,  43«.  17 
!«.>«/>.  88 

16.173.  14 
16.1-3  Vi 
1ft.  li'2.  W 
IS,  '-40  M 
1  4.  W«  33 
1  4,  4n«i.  U3 
1 4,  (V>.  a'l 
H  ftl  S   .'J 
1ft.  M2.i« 
1  4.  '.<*■.  'M 
1  4.  4>*«  (J3 
I  4,  .r-S  1 1 
r2.7W4.g7 

$1    4.M  ?I 
1.4411  4V 
1.347  76 
1.347  76 
1,.V41    «1 
1    2V',  fM 

\.n.'>  tx 
\:»r.  1-. 

I.'.'<i7  u; 

717  m 
1.341    Wl 

1 ,  .',:■.,  66 

1.24)7  16 
1.1«  'M 
1.(M6lS7 

»1-  4.%'<  '.7 

Acting  chve/  coun.'iei 

16.  -If.  «< 

Chief  poanael  to  minority.. 

16.  l.M  U 

Aivrtntant  nmiTi.'^l 

1  6.  1  73   1 W 

IiiTestiKiktors     . . 

1ft.  ITJ  SHI 
IV  S4<1  ■.! 
14.««  M 
1  4.  ilV,  la 
11.  4VV  'i:4 
X  '".IS  •.••.' 
1'.  iirj  wi 

1 4.  6w.  VU 
1 4.  4'Vl  (13 
1  4.  77^  I  i 
12.  7W.S7 

Pnbtof.il         

1 

222,8714.33 

1 
1 
1 
1 
5 

1 
1 

I 

CLXaXTAL  STAIT 

Chief  cWk - - 

4.740 
3.^40 
3,  3fiil 

T  130 

3,  rju 
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ADDITIONAL  TEMPORARY  STAFF 
FOR  COMMTTTEE  ON  LABOR  AND 
PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
conalderatlon  of  Calendar  No.  1105,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  252. 


The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legisijitivk  Cliuc.  A  resolution 
IS.  Res.  252)  authorizing  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  employ 
temporarily  an  additional  assistant  chief 
clerk  and  additional  staff  personnel. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  252)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Reiolied.  TTiat  the  Cjmmittee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Is  luthorlzed  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  19(>2,  through  J<inuary  31.  1963,  to 
employ  one  additional  assistant  chief  clerk. 
Six  addltlunal  professional  stall  members, 
and  elgtit  additional  clerical  assistants  to  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the 
cuairmun  in  accordance  with  section  203(6), 
a.^  amended,  of  tbe  Legislative  ReorganlsA- 
ilon  Act  oX  1946,  and  the  provisions  of  Public 
l.aw  4.  Eightieth  Congress,  approved  Febru- 
ary 19,  lk^47,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
ill  tile  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1136),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
tlie  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

U  3.  Senate, 
committex  on  l.abob  and 

Public  Wcfakt. 

January  19.  1982. 
Re     .Senate  Resolution  253    (87th   Cong..  2d 

sess  ) . 
To     Hon.  Mike  MANsnxLO.  chalrmsn.  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Fri)in     Hon.  Llstes  Hm.,  chairman.  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
On   January    18.    1962,   the  Committee  on 
I.<ikK)r  and   Public   Welfare  unanimously  or- 
dered reported  a  resolution  extending  for  1 
year  the  authority  of  the  committee  to  em- 
ploy   certain     temporary     professional    staff 
members  and  clerical  assistants  in  addition 
to    those    authorized    under    the    Legislative 
Reorganization    Act.     This    resolution.   Sen- 
ate Resolution  362.  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  resolution,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
would  receive  renewed  authority — 

(1)  To  continue  the  employment  of  four 
additional  clerical  assistants  whosa  positions 
were  first  approved  by  your  committee  and 
by  the  Uenate  9  years  ago,  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 37.  ist  session  of  the  83d  Congress,  and 
subsequently  by  Senste  Resolution  186  of 
the  3d  session  of  the  83d  Congress,  by  Senate 
Resolution  34  of  the  1st  session  of  the  84th 
CongreM,  by  Senate  Resolution  194  of  the 
2d  session  of  the  84th  Congress,  by  Senate 
Resolution  75  of  the  Ist  session  of  the  86th 
Congress,  by  Senate  Resolution  2&4  of  the 
2d  session  of  the  B5th  Congress,  by  Senate 
Resolution  49  of  the  1st  session  of  the  86th 
Cons;rp.s.«».  by  .Senate  Resolution  265  of  the 
2d  besslon  of  the  86th  Congress,  and  by  Sen- 
ate R(»solution  70  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress. 

Thus,  these  positions  have  been  authorized 
on   nine   occasions  during   the   last  0  years. 

In  addition,  the  pending  resolution  con- 
tinues one  other  clerical  position,  which  was 
crlglnally  authorized  under  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 49  of  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, continued  by  Senste  Resolution  366 
(if  the  3d  session  of  the  86th  Congress,  and 
by  Senate  Resolution  70  of  the  present  Con- 
gress. 

(2)  To  continue  the  eniplo3rment  of  four 
temporary  professional  staff  members,  and 
of  two  clerical  assistants,  whose  positions 
were  first  authorized  by  Senate  Resolution 
101  of  tbe  ist  session  of  the  86th  Oongreas. 
and  continued  under  Senate  Resolution 
:J53  of  the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Congress, 
by   Senate   Resolution  44  and  Senate   Res- 
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olutlon  365  of  the  1st  and  2d  sessions, 
respectively,  ot  the  86th  Congress,  and  by 
Senste  Resolution  70  of  tbe  1st  session  of 
the  87th  Congress. 

(3)  To  continue  the  employment  of  one 
additional  assistant  chief  clerk,  two  addi- 
tional professional  staff  members,  and  one 
additional  clerical  assistant,  all  of  whose 
positions  originally  were  authorised  In  the 
2d  session  of  the  Mth  Congress  by  Senate 
Resolution  365.  and  continued  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  preeent  Congress  under 
Senate  Resolution  70. 

Thu.s.  the  pending  resolution.  Senate  Res- 
olution 252.  would  merely  continue  the 
authority  hitherto  granted  the  committee  by 
the  Senate  to  continue  the  following  addi- 
tional staff  jxssitlons:  One  assistant  chief 
clerk,  six  professional  staff  members,  and 
eight  clerical  assistants. 

In  previous  memorandums  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
in  support  of  Senate  Resolutions  40  and  366 
of  the  1st  and  ad  sessions  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, respectively,  and  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  preeent  Congress,  there  has  been  set 
forth  the  Justlflcstlon  for  all  these  positions. 
The  committee's  need  for  continuing  this 
authority  is  ss  great  as  st  any  time  in  past 
years.  The  facts  set  forth  below  strongly 
suggest  the  need  may  be  greater  than  ever 
before. 

As  my  memorandum  of  February  8,  1060, 
concerning  Senate  Resolution  265,  and  my 
last  year's  menooranduxn,  oonoerning  Senate 
Resolution  70,  Indicated,  two  oT  the  addi- 
tional professional  staff  members  will  con- 
tinue to  hsve  ss  their  primary  responsibility 
the  exercise  of  legislative  oversight  func- 
tions In  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Dlsclosiu^  Act  of  1060  (Public  Law  86-257, 
approved  Sept.  14,  1060),  and  the  other  four 
professional  staff  positions  authorized  will 
be  filled,  as  needed,  with  staff  members 
charged  with  legislative  duties  in  the  fields 
of  labor,  education,  veterans'  affairs,  man- 
power, and  railroad  retirement. 

As  earlier  menM>ratulums  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  fill 
authoriaed  positions  only  as  the  worUoad 
of  the  committee  requires  It,  and  to  en- 
gage personnel  only  for  those  periods  of 
time  that  they  are  actually  needed.  In  the 
past  session,  ss  in  previous  sessions,  seversl 
of  the  professional  and  clerlcsl  positions 
authorized  by  special  resolutions  were  va- 
cant for  various  periods  of  time.  Because 
of  lU  considerable  experience  operating  un- 
der this  type  of  resolution,  the  committee  la 
convinced  that  It  is  more  economically  and 
efficiently  served  by  having  authcnity  to  em- 
ploy a  number  of  temporary  staff  monbers 
above  the  statutory  limitation  instead  of 
seeltlng  a  dollar  amount  to  be  used  for  gen- 
eral purposes. 

If  Senata  Resolution  252  Is  approved,  the 
committee  Intends  to  employ  professional 
staff  members  at  a  basic  annual  rata  not 
In  excess  of  88.000.  and  clerical  asslstanta 
at  a  base  annual  rate  not  to  exceed  83.730. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  letter  addressed 
to  you  by  the  Honorable  Bakrt  Oolowatxs, 
ranttlng  minority  member  of  this  committee, 
expressing  his  endorsement  of  the  pending 
resolution. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  may  I  express  the  hope 
that  your  comnUttee  will  give  early  and 
favorable  consideration  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 252. 


U.S.   SZTfATX, 

CoMMrmoE  ON  Labor 

AND  Public  Welfasc, 

January  It,  1962. 
Hob  Ifncz  Manbtixui. 

Cfiairman.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 

iatration,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mike:  I  have  read  the  memorandum 

sent  to  you  by  Senator  Lister  Hill  express- 


ing the  hope  that  your  committee  will  give 
early  and  favorable  oonslderation  to  Senate 
Reaolutlon  963  providing  for  temporary  em- 
ployment by  the  Oonunlttee  on  Labor  and 
^^^bllc  Welfare  of  certain  professional  staff 
members  and  clerical  aaslstanta. 

I   fully   sui^>ort   the  resolution   and   Join 
Senator  Hn.i,  In  his  request. 
Slneerety. 

BaSRT   GOLDWATER. 


STUDY  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRAC- 
TICE AND  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  tliat  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1106. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  256)  to  study  admin- 
istrative practice  and  procedure  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(s)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Ita  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
Investigation  of  administrative  practice  and 
procedure  within  the  departznenta  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of 
their  rulemaking.  licensing,  and  adjudicatory 
functions.  Including  a  study  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  addi- 
tional legislation  Is  required  to  provide  for 
the  fair.  Impartial,  and  effective  perform- 
ance of  such  functions. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1962,  to 
January  31,  1963,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  constU^nta:  Provided.  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departmenta  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  CcHnmlttee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  in- 
formation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Ssc.  3.  The  ccMnmlttee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendstions  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ata at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1963. 

Bsc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$115,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recokd  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1137),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  each  case  I  wish 
to  have  the  proposed  budget  also  printed 
in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatx. 
Committee  on  the  JuDrciAST, 

January  22,  1962. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 

C/iairtJUin,    Committee    on    Rules    and    Ad- 

miniatration,   VS.   Senate,   Washington, 

D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Chaikman:    I  am  enclosing  the 

budget  which  was  approved  by  the  Commit- 


tee on  the  Judiciary,  at  Ita  meeting  on 
January  18,  1063,  for  tbe  work  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure. 

The  eommittee  authorised  the  reporting 
to  the  Senate  of  an  original  resolution.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  366,  to  provide  the  amount  of 
•115,000  for  the  work  of  the  suboommlttee 
f*om  February  1,  1062,  throu^  January  31, 
1063. 

The  program  of  the  subcommittee  is  fully 
set  forth  In  a  letter  to  me  trom  Hon.  John 
A.  Carroll,  chairman  of  the  lubcommlttee. 
I  am  forwarding  this  letter  to  you  herewith 
with  the  proposed  budget  lor  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration for  consideration  at  Ita  forth- 
coming meeting. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Jairs  O.  Eastlaivd. 

Chairman. 

US  Senate.  CoMMirrEi:  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative  Practice   and   Procedure, 

January  IS,  1962. 
Hon   James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Standing  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  presenta  herewith  the  attached 
budget,  and  the  proposed  resolution  i4>prov- 
ing  the  sum  of  $115,000  for  a  continuing 
study  and  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  governing  Federal  adminis- 
trative practice  and  procedure,  and  their 
application. 

The  subcommittee  was  originally  formed 
pursuant  to  action  taken  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  at  ita  organisational  meet- 
ing of  January  36,  1060,  when  it  approved 
an  original  resolution  appropriating  the  sum 
of  $115,000  for  the  Standing  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure, 
of  which  I  was  designated  chairman.  This 
resolution  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  as 
Senate  Resolution  61,  on  February  3,  1059. 
The  subcommittee  was  continued  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  234,  which  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  8,  1060,  and 
Senate  Resolution  61,  agreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  January  81,  1961.  These  resolutions 
provided  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorised  subconmilttee 
thereof,  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
investigation  of  administrative  practice  and 
procedure  within  the  departmenta  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  In  the  exercise  of 
their  rulemaking,  licensing,  and  adjudicatory 
functions,  including  a  study  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  addi- 
tional legislation  is  reqtilred  to  provide  for 
the  fair,  impartial,  and  effective  performance 
of  such  functions. 

It  has  long  been  the  position  of  outatand- 
ing  leaders  In  the  fields  of  Government  and 
law  that  there  should  be  a  standing  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  tbe 
Judiciary  having  authority  over  Federal 
agency  practice  and  procedure  of  common 
application  among  the  various  dejmrtmenta 
and  agencies  of  Government.  The  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  is  aware  that  almost  16 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  by  tbe 
Congress  on  Jime  11.  1046  (60  Stat.  234.  Utle 
5.  United  States  Code.  aaos.  1001-1111). 
Tbe  Judiciary  Conunlttee  has  recognized 
that  there  has  been  a  growing  need  for 
thorough  study  and  revlalan  of  that  act 
and  an  Intelligent  determinatUm  as  to  what 
legislative  proposals  may  beet  be  considered 
by  the  Congress  to  bring  that  act  up  to  date. 
Ten  years  of  Senate  oomMeratlon  preceded 
the  passage  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  in  1046. 
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Tbe  subcommittee,  with  the  aid  of  the 
staff,  bs«  been  conducting  studies  and  hear- 
ings which  have  resiilted  In  certain  legisla- 
tive recoounendatlons  as  a  foundation  for 
Its  continued  operation.  We  have  bad  out- 
standing witnesses  present  their  views  on 
the  problems  of  the  administrative  process 
and  many  valuable  suggestions  have  been 
made  as  to  possible  solutions.  Pending  In 
the  subcommittee  are  several  bills,  some  oT 
which  were  the  product  of  subcommittee 
hearings  and  reconunendations  The  Stand- 
ing Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  continues  to  have  the 
duty  of  conducting  comprehensive  factfind- 
ing and  comparative  hearings  directed 
toward  an  exanilnatlon  of  the  basic  fairness 
and  efficiency  of  administrative  agency  pro- 
ceedings. 

Real  progress  has  been  made  In  collertini? 
and    evaluating    essential    lnforn\atlon.    but 


m  so  large  a  field,  this  la  but  a  subsiaiitlal 
beginning  to  the  solution  of  the  major  and 
complex  problems  In  administrative  practice 
and  procedure  facing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

The  uverall  study  and  revision  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  will  necesallate 
the  continued  services  of  an  adequate,  com- 
petent technical  staff  to  aid  the  subconi- 
mlttee  In  carrylni;  out   its  a«.signed   duties 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  taslc 
ahead.  1  urge  the  approval  ol  the  attached 
proposed  budget  for  the  suboimimlttee  The 
budget  proptjses  only  such  amounts  as  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  the  Cnnp-esa  with 
the  Information  and  Ideas  necessary  for  ude- 
cpiite  legLslatlon  In  this  technical  rteld 
Sincerely 

John    A     Cabsoii 
Subcnmmitte)'  Crairman 
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STUDY   OF   REVISION   AND   CODIFI- 
CATION OF  U.S.   STATUTES 

Mr.  MANSFIEHJD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider Calendar  No.   1107. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
resolution  (S  Res.  257)  to  study  revision 
and  codification  of  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows. 

Reaoived,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sectluns 
I34(ai  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  ra> 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senat<?. 
to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to  revision  and  codification  of  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States. 

Sic  2  Por  the  purposes  of  thi.s  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1.  1962.  to 
January  31,  1963,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1» 
to  make  such  expendlttires  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (21  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  If  more  than  one 
counsel  Is  employed,  the  minority  Is  author- 
ized to  select  one  person  for  appointment. 
and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed 
and  his  compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that 
his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than 
•  1,400  than  the  highest  rate  paid  to  aiiy  other 
employee,    and    (3)    with    the   prior   conient 


of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  a^ijenclea 
concerned,  and  the  Ooninilttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Crovernnient 

3rc  3  The  committee  shall  rep<3rt  its  flnd- 
ln.^s,  together  with  Its  recommendations,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but   not   later  than  January  31,    1963 

Sr(  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$26,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
rund  of  tlie  Senate  ujxjn  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman   of   the   committee 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Presidont.  I 
aak.  unanimous  con-sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No  1138',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  bemt;  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows 

U  .S    .Senate. 

Co  MM  ITT  tX  ON   THf  JlDICHRY. 

January  IS    1962. 
Ho:;     Mike    M\sr,riJ  i  o 

Ciidtrman,    Committee    on    Rulei    and     Ad- 
rnmis-f  raf  lui      US     Scnntr     H'av'i  iri^-'o'i 
D  C 
De.\r    Mr     Ch*irm.\.n      I    ini   enrlot-mg    the 
budget   approved   by   the   Committee  on    the 
Judiciary  fL>r  work  of  the  Standing  Subcom- 
mittee on  Revision  and  Codification  for  the 
period  February   1.   liJ62,  to  January  31,   1W63 
Tlie  committee   authorized  reporting  of  an 


iri^in.il  resoUitU>n,  Senate  Resolution  257,  to 
provide  the  amount  of  »26,000  for  the  work 
of  the  subcommittee  during  the  period 
ppbruary  1,  1962,  through  January  31,  1B63 
This  Is  the  same  amount  of  money  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  for  the  subcommittee  last 
year 

Also  enclosed  for  the  Information  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  In 
considering  the  re8<ilutlon  Is  a  letter  to  me 
from  the  subcommittee  chairman  sum- 
marizing the  proposed  program,  for  the  sub- 
c.  iininit  te^ 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am, 
.sincerely. 

Jamim  O    Eastuind, 

CKalrman. 


I'.S      bXNATX.     COMMrmtl     OM     THX 
Jl  DUIAST.        SUBCOmtlTTKB       OK 

Revision   and  Codeticatiow. 

January  18.  1992. 
Hon    James  O    Eastuand. 
Chai'-rnan.  Committee  orx  the  Judiciary. 
U  S    Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

DcAit  Ms  Chaikman:  The  members  of  the 
Standing  Subcommittee  on  Revision  and 
Ci>dlflcatlon  have  approved  the  following 
program  and  budget  for  the  sutxsommlttee's 
activities  during  the  2d  seaslon  of  the  87tb 
ConKress  Therefore,  as  subconunlttee  chair- 
man I  Hh  luid  like  to  submit  theae  plans  for 
the  draft  resolution  for  the  favorable  consld- 
eru'.lon  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

The  new  resolution  which  w«  are  submit- 
ting proposes  a  budget  of  (26,000,  the  Identi- 
cal sum  which  was  authorised  last  year,  in 
cover  lei?al  and  administrative  expenses  an- 
ticliJated  by  the  subcommittee  during  the 
period  February  1.  1962.  through  January 
31.1 963 

Durlnc  the  Ist  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, the  matters  referred  to  the  8ul)com- 
mtttee  were  not  as  demanding  as  had  been 
anticipated  and  as  a  result  a  full-time  staff 
was  not  required  The  entire  expenditure 
by  the  subcommittee  during  the  first  session 
amounted  to  less  than  96.000  and.  accord- 
inRly,  the  remainder  of  the  appropriation  is 
belnjc  returned  to  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate 

As  you  are  aware,  various  titles  of  the 
United  States  Code  have  been  codified  In  pre- 
vious ConKreasee.  and  an  examination  of  the 
titles  In  the  code  will  reveal  the  great  Impor- 
tance of  such  codification.  The  titles  of  the 
code  thus  far  cixllfled  have  been  titles  1,  3. 
4  6.  9.  14  17  18.  28.  35.  10.  32.  and  39.  Such 
titles  as  "Civil  and  Criminal  Code"  and  the 
laws  relating  to  the  armed  services  are  In- 
cluded In  this  compilation 

As  a  general  rule,  codification  bills  orig- 
inate m  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
the  Sufxommlttce  on  Revision  of  the  Laws 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  Its 
staff  process  these  pieces  of  legislation 
They,  In  connection  with  publishing  com- 
panies bring  the  laws  Into  the  right  cate- 
i; orles  and  prepare  the  bill  that  is  eventually 
to  be  the  subject  matter  of  the  Congress 
This  work  Is  so  detailed  that  It  oftentimes 
t  ikes  3  or  4  years  to  codify  a  particular  title 
It  can  readily  be  seen  that  a  project  of  this 
magnitude  must  carry  a  cutoff  date  for  the 
l.iws  which  are  to  be  cixllfled.  and  that  sub- 
sequent laws  must  then  be  taken  care  of  by 
a  so-called  cleanup  bill  The  element  of 
time  then  enters  Into  the  picture  for  the 
re,Uion  that  when  the  bill  has  received  ap- 
proval of  the  Houie  and  has  been  sent  to 
the  S«>nate  U  almost  of  necessity  must  be 
p.issed  In  that.  Congress  or  the  entire  work 
on  that  legislation  Is  for  naught  and  must 
be  commenced  again  In  the  next  succeeding 
Contfress  This  causes  a  great  deal  of  waste 
In  the  matter  of  time  and  expense.  It  also 
means  that  a  great  amount  Of  work  must 
be  taken  on  faith  because  without  a  staff 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  doss  not 
have    the   facilities  to  recheck  4   or   6  years 
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of  work  within  a  single  session.  When  flila 
is  realised.  It  becomes  apparent  why  a  ttaC 
for  this  most  impoi^ant  leslslatlve  functton 
be  provided  for  this  snbcotmnlttee. 

The  Buboommlttee  antleipates  that  div- 
ing this  session  of  the  Oongress  oodlllcatloiiM 
of  the  several  tlUss  of  tbe  cods  will  be 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representattves. 
Accordingly,  it  is  expected  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  take  action  on  the  followtng: 

Title  87 — Pay  allowances  of  the  Army. 
Navy.  Air  Force,  etc.; 

A  bin  to  revise  and  codify  the  Canal  Zone 
Code: 


A  "etaump  Ilia**  to  ocrrset  errara  mad 
o«teer  iBMeoractas  to  titles  10  and  92  re- 
Utlnf  to  tbm  Anned  Pbtms  said  National 
OfHTd;  mnA 

A  farttMr  "elsanup  bUI"  to  Utle  S9,  ralat- 
tag  to  the  postal  sarrlos. 

In   view   of  the  probability  at  Increased 
activity   by   the   suboommlttas   rdattng   to 
the  aforesaid,  the  subooamilttas  fsels  that 
its  budgstsry  request  is  a  modest  one. 
With  all  kind  wlshee.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  ExTiN,  Jr., 

Chairman. 
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INVESTIGATE  ANTITRUST  AND 
MONOPOLY  LAWS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider Calendar  No.  1108. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  258)  to  investigate 
antitnist  and  monopoly  laws  of  the 
United  States  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Ck)inmlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  LegisUUve  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1044,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  a  complete,  comprehensive,  and 
continuing  study  and  Investigation  of  un- 
lawful reetralnts  and  monc^x>lle8,  and  of  the 
antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United 
States,  their  administration,  interpretation, 
operation,  enforcement,  and  effect,  and  to 
determine  and  from  time  to  time  redeter- 
mine the  nature  and  extent  of  any  legisla- 
tion which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable 
for— 

( 1 )  clarification  of  existing  law  to  elimi- 
nate conflicts  and  uncertainties  where  nec- 
essary; 

(2)  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and   enforcement  of  existing   laws;    and 

(3)  siipplementatlon  of  existing  law  to 
provide  any  additional  substantive,  proce- 
dural, or  organlBitlonal  legislation  which 
may  be  needed  for  the  attainment  at  the 
fundamental  objects  of  the  laws  and  the 
efBclent  administration  and  enforcement 
thereof. 

See.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  oonunittee,  from  February  1,  1962,  to 
January  31,  lMt3,  IscluslTe,  Is  auttaorlaed 
(1 )  to  make  such  espendltures  Sks  it  deems 
advisable;  (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,   technical,   clerical,    and   other    assist- 


ants and  consultants:  Proitded.  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appcrfnted  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,400  than  the  high- 
est gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee; 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  utilize  the  relmbiirsable  services, 
information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
emment. 

Sec.  8.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1963. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
9450,000,  shall  l>e  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1139),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco&d, 
as  follows: 

D.8.  Senate, 
Coicicnr^  on  the  Judiciakt, 

January  19,  1962. 
Be:  Senate  Resolution  258. 
Hon.  ICncE  Manstixu), 

Chairnian,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dsaa  Mb.  Cwaiaiif aw :  Submitted  herewith 
is  the  budget  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  January  18,  1862,  to  oover 
the  activities  of  the  Standing  8utx»mmlt- 
tee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  for  the  pe- 
riod Petwary  1,  1962,  to  January  31,  1963, 
inclusive. 


An  original  reaoIoUan  i&.  Sea.  3Se)  wm 
rsportad  CaTorably  to  thn  acnato  Janoary  18. 
IMS,  providing  tha  ««m  ctf  WOJOC  for  the 
wnk  or  this  subooiBailttas  during  the  oosn- 
tng  year.  Tills  budgvt  is  Vb»  masDom  that  the 
Miboanunlttoe  opermtod  under  during  the 
past  y«ar. 

The  aubeammlttee  has  bean  engaged  In  a 
coptlnnlng  study  and  Inwflg  itlon  of  the 
appncatlon  of  the  aBkltmst  taws  of  the 
muted  States.  In  pvovBUios  of  this  objec- 
tive, the  sobcommittoe'fe  plans  for  the  com- 
ing year  are  broad  and  oomprehenslTe  in 
scope  and  rspresaot  Its  plumed  effort  to  find 
an  answer  to  the  fundamental  problems  now 
confronted  In  the  aatltnist  and  monopoly 
n^d.  The  SQlxxjomtttM  will  attempt  to 
conclude  its  study  of  adailnlstered  prices. 
It  will  contlnos  Its  oonsMsratlon  of  whether 
clarification  and  iniiplMBentation  of  exist- 
ing antitrust  bws  are  nacssaary  in  order  to 
oope  with  the  problem  ttt  high  prices  flowing 
frcm  monopoly  and  lack  at  price  competition . 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  aiul  Mo- 
n<^x>ly  has  t>een  dlUgsnt  In  carrying  out 
Its  responsiblUttos  In  the  field  of  antitrust 
law.  In  order  that  Its  work  may  be  con- 
tinued, I  deem  It  most  Important  that  the 
resolution  (8.  Res.  SH)  to  provide  funds  fc»- 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly be  approved  by  the  Oonunlttee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

I  am  enclosing  for  the  Infonnatlooi  of  your 
committee  a  letter  addrsased  to  me  from 
Senator  Kstes  K^Atnra.  doUtman  of  the 
Antitrust  Subconunlttee,  which  outlines  in 
detail  ttie  proposed  studies  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jaxxs  O.  Eastland, 

Chairm.an. 

US.   Sewavx,  CoscMrrrcK  on   the 

JXTDIClAirr,        SOBCOMtaTT^        ON 

Anttthttst  anb  Monopoly, 

JanvLory  17,  1962. 
Hon.  James  O.  Kabtlawd, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Chaisman:  The  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  today  approved  the  follow- 
ing program,  attached  budget,  and  proposed 
resohitlon  approving  the  sum  of  9450,000 
for  a  continuing  study  and  Investigation  of 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies  and  of 
the  antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

This  Bubcommlttee  Is  vested  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  continuing  studies 
and  investigations  concerning  the  adequacy 
of  our  existing  antltmst  laws,  the  effective- 
ness of  their  enforcement,  and  the  need,  if 
any,  for  additional  antitrust  legislation. 
This  Is,  Indeed,  a  sertovts  responsibility,  for 
it  relates  directly  to  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  one  of  the  liaslc  aspects  of 
our  American  philosophy  of  freedom — the 
free  enterprise  economic  system.  The  bene- 
fits of  competition  in  the  marketplace  are 
well  proven.  Competition  gives  the  Ameri- 
can citizenry  a  chance  to  buy  at  the  lowest 
possible  price  commensurate  with  a  fair  re- 
turn to  the  sellers;  it  glv«s  a  freedom  to 
choose  among  products  aixl  services  based  on 
quality,  experience,  and  appearance;  It  pro- 
vides a  yardstick  for  Judging  Improvement, 
and,  most  Important,  an  Inoentlve  for  in- 
novation and  research  for  better  tlUngs  at 
lower  cost. 

In  its  dedication  to  ttils  basic  principle 
ot  competition  in  a  free  antsrprise  system, 
Congress  has  continued  to  support  aiMl  pro- 
mote the  antitrust  laws  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Comastoslon  Act  «s  the  basic  means 
for  safeguarding  this  system  from  undue 
restraints  aad  muiimsjilHit  {a-acttees.  To 
a  very  larps  extemt  flasae  aafcgnaids  have 
worked  wen  to  fnnrtnt«t  Chemore  predatory 
abases.  Howesar,  as  mm  suhnrinrtttee  s 
studies  and  tavasttgadans  now  abow.  there 
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Mr*  new  threata  to  competition  and  bualneu 
frMdom  on  the  American  scene,  which,  lack- 
ing the  eonrentlonal  cloak  of  conspiracy  or 
monopolistic  Intent,  are  neTertheleae  equal 
to  the  old  abuses  In  economic  Impact.  We 
have  found  a  contlniilng  and  persistent  In- 
crease In  the  concentration  of  power  In  nuuiy 
basic  Industries  during  the  past  10  years 
despite  the  strengthening  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  and  the  efforts  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon  to  avert 
such  a  trend.  We  have  observed  evidences 
of  monopoly  power,  both  potential  and  ex- 
ercised, In  the  hands  of  some  of  the  giant 
companies  which  the  enforcement  agencies 
have  apparently  found  difficult  to  attack 
In  the  light  of  the  present  law.  We  have 
demonstrated  that  In  certain  Industries 
where  concentration  Is  high,  prices  have 
tended  to  be  "administered."  Manufac- 
turers have  held  to  uniform  prices  over  a 
period  of  time  rather  than  quote  competi- 
tive prices  which  reflect  constant  changes  in 
supply  and  demand.  Competitors  have 
tended  to  follow  the  leader  In  establishing 
price  stability  and  uniformity.  And.  even 
In  times  of  slackening  demand  or  oversup- 
ply,  little  effort  has  been  made  by  competi- 
tors to  depart  Individually  from  the  admin- 
istratively maintained  price. 

In  pointing  up  these  serious  problems 
which  are  affecting,  and  will  continue  to  af- 
fect, our  traditional  system  of  free  com- 
petition, we  have  fulfilled  our  informing 
function  which.  Indeed.  Is  an  Indispensable 
adjunct  to  the  legislative  process.  Perhaps  In 
no  field  has  this  function  been  more  keenly 
felt  and  more  effective  In  keeping  the  Ameri- 
can people  alerted  to  the  possible  threats  to 
their  freedom  as  businessmen  and  consum- 
ers and  to  keep  the  Congress  apprised  of  the 
trends  In  restraint  and  monopoly. 

This  subcommittee  will  continue  to  con- 
centrate on  legislation  designed  to  supple- 
ment and  strengthen  the  antitrust  laws,  and 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  enforcement 
which,  according  to  representatives  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunlsslon,  are  becoming  increasingly  com- 
plex. 

An  Important  adjunct  to  the  legislative 
effort — and  flowing  out  of  It—  Is  the  function 
of  Informing  the  Congress  and  the  public 
of  the  serious  problems  which  are  affecting 
our  traditional  system  of  free  competition. 
Perhaps  In  no  fleld  has  this  function  been 
more  keenly  felt  than  In  keeping  the  Amer- 
ican people  alerted  to  the  p>088lble  threats 
to  their  freedom  as  buslnessnaen  and  con- 
sumers and  In  keeping  the  Congress  apprised 
of  the   trends  In  restraint  and  monopoly 

During  the  year  1961  the  activities  of  the 
subcommittee  were  many,  varied,  and  sig- 
nificant.    Among  these  were: 

It  completed  Its  intensive  Investigative 
hearings  Into  the  causes  of  the  basic  lack  of 
price  competition  among  the  larger  drug 
manufacturers  and  of  the  high  prices  of 
so  many  widely  used  prescription  drugs  It 
almost  completed  Its  legislative  hearings  on 
S.  1552.  the  Drug  Industry  Antitrust  Act. 
a  bill  designed  to  correct  some  of  the  un- 
desirable practices  demonstrated  by  the 
earlier  drug  Investigation. 

It  held  hearings  on  and  approved  S  167. 
legislation  authorizing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  compel  production  of  documentary 
evidence  In  civil  antitrust  Investigations  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  This  bill,  as 
amended,  passed  the  Senate  on  September 
21.  1961. 

It  considered  and  reported  legislation  deal- 
ing with  certain  antitrust  aspects  of  or- 
ganized team  sports.  H.R.  9096.  which  was 
almost  Identical  with  one  bill  before  the  sub- 
committee, was  enacted  Into  law. 

It  resumed  extensive  hearings  Into  the 
electrical  manufacturing  Industry  which 
were  begun  In  1968,  but  which  were  re- 
cessed pending  the  outcome  of  the  so-called 
Philadelphia  cases.  Of  prime  Importance 
was  the  Issue  as  to  what  additional  legisla- 


tion should  be  considered  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  such  broad -scale  criminality  and 
to  place  a  greater  duty  for  compliance  with 
the  law  on  those  executives  and  managers 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  sales  policies 
of  their  company  Separate  hearings  were 
held  on  several  bills  designed  to  accomplish 
these  purposes.  Also,  a  short  hearing  was 
held  on  electric  motors,  a  branch  of  the  elec- 
trical manufacturing  Industry  which  was  not 
Included  In   the  Philadelphia  cases 

It  C'lmmenced  (  under  the  direction  of  Sen- 
ator Habt)  an  Investigation  Into  packaging 
and  labeling  practices 

It  completed  Its  second  major  Insurance 
study  Rates.  Rating  Organizations  and 
State  Rate  Regulation,"  dealing  primarily 
with  fire  and  allied  lines  of  Insurance 

It  completed  Its  hearings  on  3  1474,  a  bill 
designed  to  give  the  Attorney  General  the 
power  to  prevent  the  monopolization  of  pro- 
fesslouHl  boxing  by  racketeers  The  bill  is 
pending  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
It  13  hoped  that  conslder:itl(in  will  be  given 
to  It,  as  well  as  to  the  s<jlutlon  suggested  by 
Senator  WiirT,  :n  the  near  fut^ire  Mean- 
while, the  subcommittee  Is  gratified  to  note 
some  corrections  In  the  situation  have  been 
made  both  by  voluntary  actions  and  by 
criminal  convictions  of  some  of  the  worst 
offenders. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  staff  of  the 
subcommittee  has  spent  considerable  time 
advising  Senators  and  their  constituents  on 
a  multitude  of  antitrust  problems  which 
arose 

It  assisted  a  number  of  Senators  In  pre- 
paring material  pointing  up  the  necessity 
of  holding  the  price  line  in  steel  and.  at  the 
same  time,  holding  any  Increase  of  wages 
In  the  steel  Indu.stry  to  that  warranted  by  an 
increase  In  productivity  The  subcommit- 
tee was  graUfled  that  no  steel  price  increase 
took  place  In  1961 
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The  subcommittee  8  plans  for  this  year  are 
again  wide  In  scope  and  represent  Its  planned 
effort  to  find  an  answer  to  the  fundamental 
problems  confronting  our  Nations  free  en- 
terprise economy 

1 1  I  Foremost  among  these  Is  the  problem 
of  administered  prices,  and  the  related 
problem  of  price  leadership  and  price  fol- 
lowship  '  The  subcommittee  has  considered 
In  detail  the  pricing  practices  existing  in 
the  steel,  automobile  asphalt  r<xjflng.  bread, 
drug,  and  electric  U  machinery  Industries. 
Although  the  subcommittee  has  held  three 
volumes  of  hearings  on  alternative  public 
policies  relating  to  this  problem.  It  la  felt 
that  a  new  overall  evaluation  of  the  admin- 
istered price  and  related  phenomena  should 
be  made.  In  the  very  near  future  the  sub- 
committee hopes  to  hear  a  number  uf  le»<al 
and  economic  experts  who  will  have  had  a 
chance  to  study  the  tcstunony  brought  out 
In  the  previous  industr.v-by-mdustry  pricing 
heu-lngs 

i2i  In  addition  t<i  these  hearln^.s  which 
win  be  directed  to  the  problem  of  publu- 
policy  toward  administered  prices  in  Indus- 
tries which  are  highly  concentrated,  there 
Is  the  additional  problem  uf  preventing  fur- 
ther increases  In  concentration  The  ability 
of  the  Clayton  .^ct  to  arcomplt.sh  Its  In- 
tended piirpi>8e  of  preventing  monopoly  be- 
fore consumni.itioii  h  u>  been  seriously 
impaired  by  procedur*!  d'.f^r-ilties  which 
h.ivp  arisen  In  the  enforcement  of  thnt  act 
Thus  the  effectiveness  "I  the  1950  Celler- 
Kef.iuver  amendment  to  section  7  has  been 
Wt.Mk'-«ned  by  th<>  extended  delays  lu  litiga- 
tion, durlni?  whl'-h  time  the  oK-scts  of  the 
acquired  company  are  scrambled  and  effec- 
tive divestiture  is  m.ide  Impossible  Del  lys 
of  5  years  and  more  t>etween  the  ls.su  mco 
of  the  complaint  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  Its  decision  have  become  com- 
monplace The  record  in  cases  brought  by 
the  .\ntltrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of    Justice    la    similar    to    th.it    of    the    FTC 


During  the  Interval  the  planta  of  the  ac- 
quired company  may  be  torn  down  or  greatly 
altered;  Its  workers  let  go:  lt«  saiaamen  dis- 
missed. Its  trade  name  and  prestige  disap- 
pear: and  the  prospects  of  reconstituting  It 
In  anything  like  the  form  which  It  resem- 
bled prior  to  acquisition  may  completely 
vanish  It  Is  timely  that  the  subconunlttee 
give  attention  to  further  amendments  to 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  In  order  to 
prevent  this  continued  frustration  of  con- 
gressli-nal  intent 

( 3  I  A  somewhat  similar  problem  arises  In 
the  enforcement  of  section  2  of  the  Clayton 
At  t  directed  at  price  dlscrlmlnatloru  that 
de^t^oy  competition  The  hearings  of  this 
siibcommlttee  of  the  House  Antitrust  Sub- 
comnuttee  and  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Small  Business  Committees  are  replete  with 
C'impl.ilnts  by  small  businessmen  of  the  df- 
lay.s  involved  in  se<  virln^  relief  from  unlawful 
price  discriminations  Tliey  state  that  by 
the  time  the  FTC  can  conduct  its  Investiga- 
tion." hold  it.s  hearings  and  frame  an  cn- 
forcible  order  so  much  lime  has  elapsed  that 
the  discrimination  of  which  they  complained 
has  hlreadv  done  Its  d. image  and  they  have 
either  heen  forced  out  of  business  or  suffered 
Irreparable  economic  damage  Some  have 
testified  that  the  time  problem  has  become 
.so  .serious  that  they  no  longer  bother  to 
complain  to  the  FTC  even  If  the  price  dis- 
crimination directed  a 'alnst  them  Is  of  an 
extreme  und  clearly  unlawful  form.  If  Con- 
gress intends  that  small  business  be  pro- 
tected from  unlawful  price  discriminations 
which  are  found  to  destroy  competition,  it 
.sliouul  see  to  It  that  relief  Is  provided  In 
time  t  )  oe  of  value  to  those  whom  It  Intends 
Xa-)  protect 

.\  cordln^lv  part  of  the  subcommittee's 
he  irl.ii<s  wi;i  be  directed  toward  the  problems 
of  the  scrambling  of  the  assets  during  the 
trial  of  section  7  cases  and  the  destruction  of 
small  businesbes  through  price  discrimina- 
tion during  the  trial  of  section  3  cases  It 
is  h  >;>ed  that  out  of  these  hearings  there  will 
be  develo(«d  equitable  and  workable  ways 
and  meaii-s  of  giving  to  these  Important  sec- 
tions of  the  Clayton  Act  the  force  and  ef- 
fe<t  originally  Intended  by  Congress. 

(4i  The  subcommittee  will  also  begin  an 
examination  of  the  problem  to  which  still 
an  .'.her  part  of  the  Clayton  Act,  section  8, 
is  dire<ted  This  section  provides  that  no 
person  m.iy  at  the  siime  time  be  a  director 
In  two  or  mure  competing  corporatloiu  en- 
gaged In  interstate  commerce.  If  any  one  of 
the  two  companies  has  capital,  surplus,  and 
undivided  profiu  aggregating  more  than  SI 
milll  >n.  The  FTC  In  a  comprehensive  report. 
'Interlocking  Directorates."  Issued  In  1962. 
called  attention  to  several  loopholes  and 
shortcomings  of  the  act  which  have  serious- 
ly Impaired  Its  effectiveness  Speaking  of  the 
rule  of  law  applicable  under  the  section,  the 
Commission  states:  '"The  rule  •  •  •  leaves 
uiichn:ienged  Interlocking  directorates  be- 
tween c«rpor<itlons.  both  large  and  small. 
that  t.ave  nn'  been  competitors  In  the  past 
but  muht  become  so  In  the  future;  between 
corp  r.itlona  that  are  related  to  each  other 
as  seller  and  buyer;  and  between  Industrial 
and  Commercial  curpuratlons  and  financial 
Institutions  or  common  carriers  The  reduc- 
tion of  competition  that  exists  or  has  existed 
bet. we  II  relatively  large  Interlocked  corpora- 
tions l.s  the  only  danger  that  the  rule  seeks 
to  avert 

"Moreover,  tills  rule  applies  only  to  corpo- 
rate Interlocks  that  are  brought  about 
through  common  directors.  It  does  not  at- 
tempt or  prevent  directors  of  one  corpora- 
tion from  being  officers  or  large  stockhold- 
ers in  another"    ip     10 ». 

in  1951  the  FTC  proposed  sweeping  re- 
visions to  se^'tlon  8  designed  to  broaden  Its 
scope  and  increase  Its  effectiveness.  In  view 
of  the  increasing  concentration  of  the  econ- 
omy. It  Is  urgent  that  we  raazamlne  sec- 
tion H  to  see  If  It  Is  adequate  In  the  present 
setting    of    a    more    complex   and    vastly    ex- 
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panded  economy  to  achieve  the  original 
congressional  objective  In  1914.  The  sub- 
committee anticipates  holding  hearings  on 
section  8.  during  which  attention  will  be 
directed  to  the  1951  legislative  recommenda- 
tions of  the  FTC  and  to  other  proposals 
which  may  be  advanced  by  the  antitrust 
agencies  and  others. 

1 5 1  Another  practice  which  might  appro- 
priately be  the  subject  of  a  new  and  addi- 
tional section  of  tlie  Clayton  Act  Is  the  abuse 
of  power  by  large  firms  engaged  In  a  variety 
of  different  and  u.irelated  Industries,  I.e.,  the 
so-cjilled  conglomerate  corporations.  These 
corporations  are  irequently  In  the  position 
of  being  able  to  ilnance  onslaughts  against 
their  smaller  single-line  producers  In  com- 
petitive Industries  with  monopoly  profits 
made  from  highly  concentrated  Industries  In 
which  they  are  also  engaged.  It  la  recog- 
nized to  be  one  cf  the  contributing  causes 
of  concentration,  »nd  it  Is  one  to  which  the 
Congress  has  nevjr  specifically  directed  Its 
attention  and  for  which  no  general  rule  of 
law  has  ever  been  established.  In  view  of 
the  growth  of  ( onglomerate  corporations 
in  recent  years  from  mergers  and  other 
means,  and  also  In  view  of  new  Information 
on  this  subject  n  jw  In  the  subcommittee's 
possession.  It  Is  h  jped  that  the  subcommit- 
tee win  be  able  to  hold  hearings  on  the  prob- 
lem of  the  conglomerate  corporation  and  Its 
potential  for  the  (lestructlon  of  comp>etltlon. 

(6)  In  a  Joint  indertaklng  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Censjs,  the  subcommittee  will 
Issue  a  report  on  economic  concentration 
based  upon  the  19  i8  Census  of  Manufactures. 
Although  similar  to  a  1957  report  based  on 
the  1954  census  data,  the  new  report  will 
contain  a  num  >er  of  new  and  useful 
tabulations. 

(7)  It  Is  expecti'd  that  hearings  on  S  1552. 
the  proposed  Dri  g  Industry  Antitrust  Act. 
will  be  completed  early  in  1962.  and  action 
will  be  taken  on  the  legislation  without 
delay. 

(8i  The  subcommittee  will  conduct  stud- 
ies and  possibly  liold  hearings  in  two  areas 
Involving  antltru.'.t  and  foreign  trade.  One 
Is  a  project  which  was  authorized  and  begun 
In  1961  and  which  Involves  the  declining 
US  share  of  fo  eign  markets  for  certain 
products 

The  second  Ir  vestlgatlon  concerns  the 
European  Commcn  Market.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  economic  unit  may  well  be  the 
most  significant  economic  event  In  recent 
history  and  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
antitrust  laws  of  our  country.  As  part  of 
their  policy  of  trade  liberalization,  the 
member  countries  are  now  seeking  to  adopt 
and  Implement  i.ntltrust  policies  designed 
to  Insure  that  pr  vate  restraints  and  abuses 
do  not  replace  tlie  tariffs  and  quotas  soon 
to  be  abolished.  Because  the  Common  Mar- 
ket Is  America's  s  ngle  largest  export  market 
and  foreign  Investment  area,  and  because 
we  have  so  many  Interests  In  common  with 
the  member  countries,  these  emerging  poli- 
cies affect  our  mcst  vital  public  and  private 
interests.  It  Is  I  nportant  for  the  subcom- 
mittee to  study  the  antitrust  law.  policies, 
and  practice  In  the  Common  Market  In 
order  to  as.sess  th?lr  possible  effect  upon  the 
ability  of  Amerlci  n  corporations  to  compete 
in  the  Common  Market  and  other  areas  of 
the  world.  It  will  also  study  the  general 
relationship  between  our  antitrust  laws  and 
the  liberalization  of  foreign  trade. 

Two  of  the  most  significant  investiga- 
tions of  the  subcommittee  will  be  directed 
by  Senators  Hart  and  Dodd. 

(9)  The  subccmmlttee,  under  Senator 
Hart,  will  contlnie  to  examine.  Investigate, 
and  make  a  complete  study  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  trace  and  commercial  practices 
affecting  consumers  In  a  manner  which  tends 
or  may  tend  to  re;  train  competition  In  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  with  particular 
reference  to  deceptive,  misleading,  fraudu- 
lent or  unfair  practices  In  the  production, 
processing,     packiiglng,     labeling,    branding. 


advertising,  statement  of  prices  and  other 
conditions  of  sale,  marketing  and  furnishing 
of  goods  and  services  to  consumers. 

(10)  Senator  Dodd  has  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility of  carrying  forward  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  insurance  Industry  which  was 
carried  on  for  several  years  by  Senator 
O'Mahoney.  The  next  area  of  investigation 
will  be  surplus  line  insurance  which  presents 
a  number  of  serious  problems.  For  example, 
is  the  American  insurance  industry  noncom- 
petitive with  British  firms  In  excess  coverage 
and  if  so,  why?  This,  and  other  questions, 
will  be  considered  at  hearings  In  1962.  If 
time  permits,  the  subcommittee  may  begin 
a  study  of  the  mall-order  insurance  business 
and  its  regulation  under  the  McCarran  Act. 

(11)  The  subcommittee  Is  nearlng  comple- 
tion on  hearings  on  five  bills  (S.  996,  S.  2252, 
8.  2253,  S.  2254,  and  S.  2255)  designed  to 
strengthen  penalties  for  and  provide  other 
deterrents  against  antitrust  violations. 
These  bills  were  drafted  and  Introduced  as 
a  result  of  the  shocking  situation  which  was 
revealed  In  the  electrical  manufactiirlng  in- 
dustry. It  Is  anticipated  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  take  action  on  these  bills  early 
In  1962. 

(12)  As  a  part  of  the  program  for  1961.  a 
staff  study  was  made  of  the  hearing  aid 
Industry.  This  study  grew  out  of  a  large 
number  of  complaints  received  by  the  sub- 
committee with  respect  to  lack  of  com- 
petition and  unduly  high  prices  in  this 
industry.     There  Is  every  likelihood  that  the 


subcommittee  will  hold   a  brief  hearing  on 
this  Industry  at  an  early  date. 

(13)  The  subcommittee  continues  to  re- 
ceive an  unusual  number  of  complaints 
concerning  practices  in  certain  industries, 
including  the  basic  metals  Industries,  the 
electrical  machinery  industry,  the  transpor- 
tation Industry,  the  poultry  industry,  the 
meatpacking  Industry,  and  others.  The  sub- 
committee will  continue  to  keep  a  close 
watch  on  developmenta  In  these  industries. 

In  addition  to  the  hearings  held  on  legis- 
lation heretofore  referred  to.  it  is  possible 
that  the  President  will  send  to  the  Congress 
legislative  proposals  within  the  purview  of 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
It  Is  also  most  likely  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  Introduce  such  legislation.  In 
the  event  of  either  of  these  occurrences, 
the  subcommittee  may  schedule  hearings  for 
consideration  of  such  measures. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  subcommittee 
staff  will  be  called  upon  to  submit  mono- 
graphs and  studies  on  various  subjects  of 
importance  in  the  field  of  antitrust  and 
monopoly. 

Tlie  proposed  budget,  which  is  attached 
for  the  Information  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  is  the  same  budget  upon  which 
the  subcommittee  is  presently  operating. 
Accordingly,  the  program,  attached  budget, 
and  proposed  resolution  are  submitted  with 
the  recommendation  that  they  be  approved. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

EsTES  Kefauver, 

Chairman. 
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STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAININO 
TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider Calendar  No.  1109. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  259)  authorizing  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  constitu- 
tional amendments  was  considered  and 
a^^reed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OF     WELFARE     AND 

PENSION  PLANS  AND  DISCLOSURE 

ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio 
tempore.  The  hour  of  1  o'clock  has 
arrived,  and  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unflnished  business,  which 
win  be  stated. 

The  Lrc:sLATTvt  Cltkk.  A  bill  iS. 
2520  >  to  amend  the  Welfare  nnd  Pension 
Plans  and  Disclosure  Act  with  respect 
to  the  method  of  enforcement  and  to 
provide  certain  additional  sanctions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  urianimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  and  also  the  unanimous - 
consent  agreement  be  temporarily  laid 
a^side.  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  with 
consideration  of  the  so-called  money 
resolutions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  W.lho  it  ob- 
jection, it  i.s  so  ordered. 


STUDY    OF   MATTERS   PERTAINING 
TO      CONSTITUTIONAL      AMEND- 
MENTS 
Mr.      ELLENDER.        Mr.      President. 

what  is  the  pending  business:" 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No  busine.^s  is  pendiii ;  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.<;'ient.  I 
believe  the  Senate  was  con.sidermg 
Calendar  No.  1109,  Senate  Resolution 
259. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  resolution  has  bo  n  agreed 
to 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fuie  it  was  agreed  to.  I  was  on  my  feet, 
addroo.  .rr;  ihe  Chair,  and  .seeking  recog- 
nition.    I  object  to  the  re.-^lution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piedd-'nt.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  Senate 
Resolution  259  was  agreed  to  be  recon- 
sidered 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  ai^reem.;  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Th--  question  now  is  on  agrcemg 
to  Senate  Resolution  259. 

Mr.  ELLEn^DER.  Mr.  President.  I 
notice  that  the  amount  requested  reflects 
an  increase  of  $16,500  over  last  years 
appropriation. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  T  understand  that 
the  reason  for  that  amount  is  to  allow 
for  the  employment  of  a  minority 
counsel. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  in  this  instance 
it  is  proposed  that  $16,500  be  spent  to 
accommiodate  the  minority. 


What  has  the  subcommittee  done  In 
the  last  12  months  with  the  money  It 
had,  and  why  is  it  necessary  to  provide 
$16,500  in  order  to  employ  a  minority 
counsel ■»  Does  not  the  subcommittee 
already  have  sufficient  staff' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  subcom- 
mittee has  been  an  extremely  busy  one. 
It  has  to  handle  constitutional  questions 
C'f  al)  kinds,  and  it  already  has  reported 
favorably  on  various  proposals  having 
to  do  with  residence  requirements  for 
votine  In  presidential  election.'^,  as  well 
iis  other  mea.mres 

O'hcr  subjects  being  studied  by  the 
i;tafT,  and  which  should  be  considered 
(luring;  the  second  s*'8.slon  of  this  Con- 
Krcvs,  Include  Presidential  inability.  State 
taxation  of  nonre*idont»  incumo,  equal 
1  i,:hts  for  women,  and  appo:  tlonnient  of 
leprcaentation  in  Slate  legislatures, 
arnonx  otlicrs. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  undirntar-.d  that 
the  subcoinmutee  deals  wr.h  constitu- 
tional amendments  only.  In  other 
words,  under  the  resolution  that  i^  all  the 
subcommittee  Is  supposed  to  consider. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Tliat  i.s  correct; 
but  per!:aps  the  work  of  tlie  ^ubcommlt- 
t'.'C  has  been  .spread  out  a  little. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  purpose  of 
providi:-..;  $16..'jOO  is  merely  to  pat  an- 
other lawyer  un  the  committee  staff,  to 
satisfy  the  n.inoiity.  That  is  the  only 
purpo."e,  and  I  tiimk  it  is  shameful. 

T.ie  ACTINCt  PRESIDENT  pro  t'  m- 
poi-e.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
Senate  Resolution  259. 

The  resolution  was  acrced  to.  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolicd.  That  the  Committee  ou  the  Ju- 
dicitiry.  or  any  duly  liuthonzcJ  subconiniUtee 
tuereuf,  la  autliori^etl  under  sections  134iai 
u;ij  UC  oi  tlie  Leg:shiti\e  Hpnr^,t::;z..tl'  u 
Act  of  1346.  as  amencied,  and  l:i  Siccordunce 
with  Iti  Jurisdictions  speclfled  by  rule  XAV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Seaato,  to  ex- 
amine, huestigate,  ajid  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  px?rt  unlng  to 
C'>n3tit'itlon.i.l  ;vmendment«. 

Sec  2  For  the  purp.xse8  of  this  resolution 
tf.e  coniniUtt-e,  from  February  1.  1&62.  to 
J.uiu.ury  Jl,  iatJ3.  inc.uslve.  Is  uu'.hor'.zed  i  1  i 
t<j  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  aU- 
vlsab.e,  |2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  Atuiislaii'-s 
and  consultants  Prowded.  That  tlie  minor- 
ity l8  authorized  to  select  one  person  V<t 
Bppolr.tment.  and  the  person  so  .selected  shiH 
be  appointed  and  his  compensatio.n  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  (?r'».<«  r,i*.e  sh  ill  not  be  loss 
by  more  thin  $1,400  than  the  highest  gT'  "ts 
r  ;te  pri.d  to  any  ot^cr  employee;  and  (3,> 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
depirtmerits  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnistra'lo.n.  to 
uUUze  the  reimbursable  servh'es.  Infurma- 
tion.  faculties,  and  personnel  uf  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Ciovernment. 

Sec  \  The  coirinmtee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, tin^etl.er  wi"h  its  re  ■» 'miiieiuKitli'i.s  f'T 
leg.s;,i*;  >:;  .is  it  decm-s  .idvis.ible,  t.i  the  .Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  pr.artlcable  d:\te,  but  not 
Liter  than  January  31.  1963. 

t'EC  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  re«<^'lMtlon.  which  shall  not  exceed  $48- 
500.  shall  be  p.Ud  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Sen.ite  upon  vouchers  appro'.ed  by 
the  chairman  of  Uie  committee 

Mr.  MANSFIEID  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RtcuKD  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  1140>,  explaining?  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U  S     Sbnatx, 
C'-MMrrrcr  on  thk  Judiciabt, 

January    19,    1962. 
Re  Sen\tr   Re»<ilutlon  259. 
H    ti     MiKt    Ma.nsiie:!'. 

ChairTnan.  Commtffee  oi  Rulrs  and  Admin- 
istration. VS.  Senate.  Washington,  D  C 
DtA«  MR  Chaikman  I  am  enclosing  the 
I'tidgrt  v.hlch  wtj  appro'.Hd  today  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlcl.-iry  for  the  actlvi- 
ties  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Conatltutlonal 
Ameiidmcnta  for  the  period  from  Febni- 
i.ry  1.  lUOS.  to  Janu.u-y  31.  19<J3,  Tht  com- 
n.lttec  nuthorUcd  the  report  to  the  Senate 
of  an  original  resolution.  Senate  Reaolutloa 
250  to  provide  148.500  for  the  work  of  the 
t-ibcuininltiee  during  th!a  period. 

I  niu  nlso  enclosing  a  letter  to  me  from 
the  H  'norable  EaTES  KzrAL'VEB,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  setting  forth  Its  pro- 
Kram  uiid  activities  and  the  JtutlAcatluu  fur 
the   (>r  <posrd   budget 

a.i.cerely    yours. 

Jamii3  O    Eastland. 

Chairman. 

US      SrN\T£.     COMtdlTTT.m     DM     TM« 

J    DiciAar.      buDcoMMrrrxB      ok 
t  ONSnTVTIONAl.   Amendmcnts. 

Ja-iuary  19.  1062. 
Hon    jA.vrs  O    Ea.stlant). 
Chatrrrian    Coynrnittee  on  '.>ie  Judiciary, 
V  S    Srnati'.   Washington.   DC. 

Dl^r  Mr  Ciiaibuan  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
Senate  resclutloii  and  budget  to  coiillnue 
the  op»:iitio:i  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
s':tullon..l  Amcndmcr.ts  and  Us  Staff  until 
Jan'i.-ry   31.   ir»e3 

Tills  Fub<ommlt»ee  hrij  been  quite  ac'lve 
thus  f  ,r  during  the  87th  Congress.  Porty- 
three  Senate  Joint  resolutions  proposing 
anundnients  t- >  llie  Co..:,!.: .it. on  ha\e  been 
referred  to  It  A  comprehensive  series  t ' 
he  irlLk's  vk.is  held  on  25  resfjlutlona  conrern- 
Int;  o.ir  PrdrrBl  e'ecf'  ns  RV?ti''m.  Tho.v* 
Involve  qu.^Uflratlons  for  voting  and  the 
method  (  f  r.  iminatini;  nnd  electing  the 
President  at.d  Vice  President  The  printed 
record  o:  tlicsc  hrariiigs  re.ich-.-d  5  volum'^s 
of  9j2  p.iites 

The  suboomn.it'ee  h  .s  already  reported 
fi\or:^bly  a  projxwed  amendment  concern- 
ing re.sidenee  req'ilrementa  for  Totlng  In 
presidential  ele-'ilons.  Prop^jnals  concerning 
presid''ntl.il  prlm-'.rles.  the  electonvl  cuUrfe. 
IB-yesr-old  voting  and  p^ll  taxes  arc  still 
pending  bef'^re  the  subcnrr.mtttee  and  I  ex- 
pect It  t.>  act  on  them  e-\rly  In  the  second 
.<?e<j.'^ion  Tlie  subr,  mmlttee  staff  prepared 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  operation  and 
efTecls  of  proposed  nmerdments  on  the  elec- 
toral college  It  was  published  as  a  Ju- 
dlcUiry  Committee  print  and  Is  extremely 
helpiu!  In  the  evaluation  and  study  of  the 
principal  pr"p'''«.'>!s  In  thl.''  nrea. 

Tl:e  subcummlttee  also  reported  favorably 
an  amendment  which  would  authorize  State 
Cfovernrrs  to  make  tempor.iry  appointments 
of  Members  of  the  H  vi.se  of  Representatives 
whenever  one-third  of  the  House  scats  are 
\acant 

The  p.tst  year  al.so  witnessed  the  success- 
ful climax  of  prevl  .us  activities  of  the  sub- 
c  mnilfee  On  March  29,  1961.  ratification 
of  the  23d  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
w.is  completed,  thus  giving  the  District  of 
C'i'utnbla  a  vote  In  presidential  elections. 

Other  subjects  which  are  being  studied  by 
Uie  stalT  and  which  should  be  considered 
during  the  second  session  Include  presiden- 
tial Inability.  State  taxation  of  nonresidents' 
Income.  equiU  rights  for  women,  and  appor- 
tionment of  representation  in  State  legis- 
latures. 

The  budget  request  la  the  same  as  that 
for  last  year  except  for  the  addition  of  funds 
fur    a    minority    couixsel.     Th«     minority's 
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request  for  representation  on  the  staff  seems 
reasonable  The  subcommittee's  work  In- 
creasingly Involves  subjects  concerning  elec- 
tion procedures,  voting  qualifications,  gov- 
ernmental functions,  and  other  matters  of 
considerable  Importance  to  each  political 
party.  Otherwise,  we  plan  to  continue  the 
pre.sent  staff  arrangement  of  a  chief  counsel 
and  B  chief  clerk       It  will  probably  be  neces- 


sary again  to  employ  additional  temporary 
secretarial  and  technical  help  from  time  to 
time,  and  provision  for  this  Is  again  made. 
In  my  view,  the  budget  is  very  modest  con- 
sidering the  important  legislation  which  is 
assigned  to  the  subcommittee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EsTES  Kefauveb. 

Chairman. 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
con.sideration  of  Calendar  No.  1110. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate'  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  260  I  to  investigate  matters 
pertaining  to  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  ask  what 
work  has  been  done  by  this  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  we  shall 
hear  on  this  matter  from  the  Senator 
from  North  Cnrohna  I  Mr.  ErvinI,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  state,  first  of  all.  that  the  sub- 
committee is  returning  unspent  approxi- 
mately $23,000  of  its  appropriation  for 
last  year.  The  subcommittee  was  able 
to  do  tills  simply  because  each  year  the 
Smith-Richardion  Foundation  sends  to 
Washington  two  law  school  graduates 
with  very  brilliant  records  to  work  with 
Congress;  and  during  the  past  year  the 
subcommittee  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  both  of  tiie  recipients  of  the  foun- 
dation's award.s  assigned  to  our  subcom- 
mittee, to  work  with  us  on  constitutional 
problems. 

This  subcommittee  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work.  It  has  had 
a  number  of  bills  and  resolutions  re- 
ferred to  it,  and  has  reported  some  of 
them  to  the  parent  committee.  It  has 
investigated  some  of  the  most  trou- 
blesome angles  of  constitutional  law. 
Among  the  bills  and  resolutions  reported 
by  it  to  the  full  committee  is  proposed 
legislation  dealing  with  the  field  of  wire- 
tapping. It  has  also  conducted  exten- 
sive investigations  into  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  mentally  ill  and  of 
the  American  Indians.    These  investiga- 


tions covered  some  16  days  of  public 
hearings,  and  built  up  very  fine  records 
in  these  fields  of  constitutional  law,  and 
have  culminated  in  the  drafting  of  pro- 
posed legislation  relating  to  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  mentally  ill.  We 
are  now  entering  an  inquiry  into  the 
constitutional  rights  of  persons  subject 
to  military  jurisdiction. 

The  subcommittee  has  had  referred  to 
it  virtually  all  of  the  civil  rights  bills 
introduced  in  the  Senate;  and  we  expect 
to  hold,  very  shortly,  extensive  hearings 
on  the  bill  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  which  relates 
to  literacy  tests  for  voters,  and  also  on 
other  bills  on  the  same  subject  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits]  and 
cosponsored  by  his  colleague  IMr.  Keat- 
ing!. In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  any  sub- 
committee that  works  harder  than  does 
this  subcommittee. 

In  addition  to  these  things  the  sub- 
committee is  called  on  from  time  to  time 
during  the  course  of  the  year  to  make 
studies  in  the  field  of  constitutional 
rights  for  the  benefit  of  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  answer  numerous  letters 
from  private  individuals  who  ask  ques- 
tions about  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  I  ask.  Of  what 
avail  is  all  that  work?  Is  the  subcommit- 
tee some  kind  of  a  court? 

Mr.  EIRVTN.  This  work  is  of  impor- 
tance because  it  is  the  subcommittee, 
authorized  by  the  Senate  to  hold  in- 
vestigations, to  determine  whether  fur- 
ther legislation  is  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  the  existing  constitutional  rights 
of  Americans. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  legisla- 
tion of  that  sort  has  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress since  the  subcommittee  has  been 
established? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  cannot  undertake  to 
inform  the  Senate  about  that,  because  I 


have  been  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
only  a  short  time.  I  became  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  last  February,  and 
had  to  spend  some  weeks  to  reorganize 
the  subcommittee.  Since  that  time  the 
subcommittee  has  considered  some  of  the 
most  troublesome  problems  in  the  con- 
stitutional field,  wiretapping,  for  ex- 
ample. Not  only  has  the  committee 
passed  on  bills  which  relate  to  constitu- 
tional rights  in  connection  with  wire- 
tapping, but  by  the  consent  of  the  parent 
committee  the  subcommittee  has  been 
dealing  with  this  subject  generally,  and 
has  studied  bills  of  a  general  nature  in 
this  area.  One  of  them  has  been  re- 
ported from  the  subcommittee  to  the  full 
committee. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  When  the  Bubcom- 
mlttee  holds  its  hearings,  does  the  par- 
ent committee  also  hold  hearings  on  the 
same  subject? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    No. 

I  may  add  that  we  were  requested  by 
the  members  of  the  bar  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  conduct  investigations 
into  the  constitutional  validity  of  the 
statute  which  provides  for  the  manda- 
tory commitment  of  persons  adjudged  in 
the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
not  guilty  because  of  insanity.  Pursuant 
to  that  request  we  have  conducted  in- 
vestigations in  that  field,  and  have  in 
preparation  proposed  legislation  to  deal 
with  that  problem. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
Senate  Resolution  260. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  constitutional  rights. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1962,  to 
January  31,  1963,  inclusive,  Is  authorized 
( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  asElstants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,400  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3i 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1963. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $140,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1141),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  In 
the  request;  I  wish  to  have  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  printed  In 
the  RxcotD,  In  further  answer  to  the  In- 
quiry made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

US.    SOfATZ, 

CoMicrmx  om  the  Jubiciabt, 

January  19,  1962. 
Hon  Muck  Mamsfiklo. 

Chainnan.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  I  am  enclo«lng  the 
budget  approved  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  work  of  the  standing  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rlghta  for  the  pe- 
riod February  1,  1963  to  January  31.  1963. 
The  committee  authorised  reporting  of  an 
original  resolution.  Senate  Resolution  260, 
to  provide  the  amount  of  $140,000  for  the 
woric  of  the  subcommittee  dxirlng  the  pe- 
riod February  1.  1962  through  January  31. 
1963.  This  Is  the  same  amount  of  money 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  for  the  subcommit- 
tee last  year. 

Also  enclosed  for  the  information  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  In 
considering  the  resolution  la  a  letter  to  ma 
from  the  subcommittee  chairman  summa- 
rizing the  proposed  program  for  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

James  O.  EIastlamd, 

Chairman. 

D3.  Srnatr, 

COMMITTII  OW  TM«  JUOICIART, 

STTBCOMMrrrxx  on 
CowmiuuowAL  Rights. 

January  18.  I9tl. 
Hon.  jAMia  O.  ZAaxLAtn. 
Chmtrmmn,  Committe*  on  tht  Judiciarff. 
V3.  Stnmt*.  Washington.  D.C. 

Da*a  Ma.  Ckubmaii:  lf«mb«n  of  the 
■taiMtinc  SubeommlttM  oa  OonaUtutlonal 
RlfhU  haw  approved  th«  foUowlng  pro- 
gram and  budg«t  for  tha  ■ubonmitiltt— *■ 
acttvtUM  In  tha  ad  awalon  of  tb*  87th  Con- 
grsi,  Am  ■ubconunlttaa  chairman.  I  should, 
therefore,  ilka  to  lubmit  thaaa  plana,  with 
a  draft  resolution,  for  the  favfu^ble  conaid- 
eratlon  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  new  resolution  which  we  are  sub- 
mitting proposea  a  sum  of  $140,000.  the  same 
amount  authorized  last  year,  to  cover  legal, 
investigative,  and  admlnlstratlTe  expenses 
anticipated  by  the  subcommittee  In  Its  study 
of  matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 
rights  during  the  period  from  February  1. 
1962.  through  January  31.  1963. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  this  amount  is  amply 
Justifled  in  the  light  of  the  subcommittee's 
activities  during  the  past  year,  as  described 
In  our  annual  report,  and  In  view  of  our 
proposed  agenda  for  this  session. 

In  the  past  year,  the  subcommittee  h.-** 
conducted  16  days  of  public  hearlni^s  to  c<'>n- 
slder:  the  rights  of  the  mentally  Ul  In  civil 
and  criminal  cases;  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping legislation;  executive  nominations 
for  membership  on  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion: and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
American  Indian.  Nineteen  bills  and  tliree 
executive  nominations  were  received  by  the 
subcommittee  for  consideration.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have,  through  Investigation  and  re- 
search, examined  problenu  involving  the 
constitutional  rights  of  persona  subject  to 
military  Jurisdiction:  legal  aid  to  indigent 
defendants:  the  right  to  petition  Congress 
and  secrecy  In  Government:  and  constitu- 
tional rights  In  criminal  procedure  and  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice.  Through 
field  trips  In  furtherance  of  these  various 
studies,  representatives  of  the  subcommltte* 


have  attended  and  reported  on  several  In- 
formative conferences  and  meetings.  Th« 
subcommittee  has  also  rendered  assistance 
when  requested  to  numerous  congressional 
offices  on  matters  which  posed  constitutional 
rights  problems. 

The  proposed  agenda  for  this  session  pro- 
vides for  a  study  of  significant  areas  of  con- 
stitutional law  which  stand  in  vital  need  of 
examination  by  the  Congress.  At  the  present 
rate  of  expenses,  the  proposed  budget  sh  juld 
permit  the  subcommittee.  In  addition  to 
dealing  with  legislation  referred  to  It.  to 
continue  its  worlc  on  the  f  'liowliig  subjects. 

(1)  "The  constitutional  rlghta  of  the 
American  Indian":  This  la  a  long-neglected 
area  of  law  in  which  the  subcommittee  feels 
it  has  made,  and  can  continue  to  make,  a 
very  real  contribution.  The  study  wi  uld 
continue  to  encompa.«s  a  review  of  FederiU 
laws  and  regulations  tLtfecting  Indi.in  citi- 
zens; the  administration  rf  law  and  t)rder 
f  ir  Indians  by  Federal.  State,  and  tribal  gov- 
ernments, the  status  of  constitutional  rights 
under  the  tribal  court  system,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  wardship  status  of  Indians 
might  conflict  with  citizenship  rights  under 
the  Constitution. 

(2)  "The  constitutional  rights  of  persona 
subject  to  military  Jurladlctlon" .  Hundreds 
of  complaints  have  been  received  and  an- 
alyzed, and  considerable  preliminary  research 
and  consultation  carried  out  In  the  Initial 
phase  of  this  study.  It  will  focus  on  the 
extent  to  which  due  process  of  law  Is  being 
obaerved  In  the  Armed  Forces,  and  will  place 
sp>eclal  emphasis  on  the  administration  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  and  on 
complaints  that  administrative  discharges 
and  other  procedures  are  being  used  to 
bypass  congressional  Intent  In  enacting  the 
code,  and  to  deprive  servicemen  of  basic 
rights 


(3>  "Constitutional  rights  and  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  Justice":  In  this  study, 
the  subcommittee  Is  attempting  to  deter- 
mine how  etfectlvely  constitutional  rights  are 
protected  in  rederal  criminal  trials.  The 
study  will  concentrate  on  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  and 
deal  with  such  problems  as  venue,  excessive 
bail,  arrest,  and  Interrogation,  double 
Jeopardy,  right  to  c>>unsel.  and  discovery  pro- 
cedures. Fourth  amendment  problems  In- 
volving search  and  seizure  will  also  be  ex- 
amined. 

(4)  'Citizenship';  The  rights,  privileges, 
and  duties  of  American  citizenship  is 
another  significant  area  of  the  law  which 
the  subcommittee  plans  to  continue  to 
examine.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  con- 
stitutional rights  Issues  arising  through  loss 
of  citizenship  and  of  citizenship  rights. 

(5)  "Rights  of  the  mentally  111":  The  sub- 
committee will  also  continue  Its  study  of 
problems  relating  to  the  rights  of  the 
mentally  111  In  civil  and  criminal  cases.  We 
hope  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  remedial 
legislation  designed  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  problems  highlighted  by  the  subcom- 
mittee's hearings  in  this  field  during  the  last 
session. 

In  all  of  these  areas.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the 
Butx:ommlttee  to  determine  whether  there 
is  a  need  for  remedlaU  legislation  and  to 
recommend  It  where  measures  appear  neces- 
sary for  the  further  safeguarding  of  rights 
arising  under  the  Constitution.  In  view  of 
the  Importance  to  every  clttsen  of  the  sub- 
committee's work  on  these  problems,  I  re- 
quest, on  behalf  of  the  subcommittee,  that 
our  program  and  budget  for  1962  be 
approved. 

With  all  kind  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sam  J,  XivTif.  Jr., 

Chairman. 
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140,000.00 


GOVERNMENT      CHARTERS.      HOLI- 
DAYS,  AND   CELEBRATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
Calendar  No.  1111. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  261 )  to  consider  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Government  charters. 


holidays,  and  celebrations  waa  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorised  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  184(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganisation 
Act  of  1046.  as  amended,  and  In  aeoordanoe 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  oon- 
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slder  all  matters  pertaining  to  Federal  char- 
ters, holidays,  and  <«lebratlons. 

Sec.  2.  ror  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  Cro3i  Psbruary  1,  ldC3,  to 
J^vnuary  31,  1903,  Inclusive,  Is  authorised 
( 1 )  to  make  such  t  xpendltures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  tlie  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  a  d  Administration,  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  8ervlc<-s,  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment. 

Sbc  3  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  f7.500, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vcuchers  approved  by  the 
chalrma^  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1142>,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R&cokd, 
as  follows: 

UJ3.  Sbmatx. 
CoMMrrms  on   trk  Jttdkxabt, 

January  la.  1942. 
Re  Senate  Resolution  aSl. 
Hon.  kinKX  MjotsriKU), 

Chairman,  Committee  on  RuUs  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate.  Washinf/ton,  D.C. 
Dkab  Ub.  CHiinucaM:  I  am  ■T\<'io»>Tig  ^ 
copy  of  an  original  resolution  for  the  stand- 
ing Subeocnmlttee  oa  Federal  Charters, 
Holidays,  and  CelebraUons,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judlet- 
ary. 


Th*  number  of  leglsUttve  propoeals  re« 
ferred  to  this  standing  subcommittee  has 
become  increasingly  greater  year  after  year 
to  the  extent  that  the  activities  of  this  sub- 
committee require  the  seivlcee  of  a  dertcal 
assistant  for  the  subcommittee.  Ttie  com- 
mittee, therefore,  has  approved  the  sum  of 
$7,000  in  order  to  afford  one  clerical  as- 
sistant for  this  subcommittee. 

I  believe  it  most  appropriate  that  this 
resolution  to  provide  modest  funds  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Charters.  Holidays, 
and  Celebrations  should  be  approved  by  the 
Senate  at  an  early  date. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  O.  Kastuutd. 

Chainnan. 


XJB.  Sew  ATX, 

COMAUTTEX     ON     THX     JtTDICIART, 

January  18,  1962. 
Hon.  Jamxs  O.  E^uttland, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
US.  Senate,   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  During  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 75,  agreed  to  February  13,  1961,  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $7,500  for  the 
operation  of  the  standing  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celebrations. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  subcommittee's 
activities  of  the  part  year,  I  urge  favorable 
consideration  of  an  original  resolution  ap- 
propriating $7,500  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celetn-atlons 
for  the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

I  deem  it  most  appropriate  that  this  reso- 
lution be  speedily  approved. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EVUtElT   McKiNUT    DniKSEK, 

Subcommittee  Chairman. 


Hud^rt  —  Ft'ierol  chartera,  holidays,  and  rehbralions 
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STUDY  OP  MATTERS  PERTAININa 
TO  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURAL- 
IZATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1113,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  263. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  LkcisLATTvi  Clerk.  A  resolution 
«8.  Res.  263)  to  study  matters  pertain- 
ing to  immigration  and  naturalization. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  waa  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  waa  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Rr.wlved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary,   or    any    duly    authorized    subcom- 
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mlttee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134 (a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reca^anl- 
satlon  Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jxirlsdlctlons  specified  by 
rule  ZXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  immigration  and  naturalization. 

Saa  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1963,  to 
January  31,  1963,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,400  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 


Administration,  to  utUlM  tiM  ntmlmrtable 
servlees.  Information,  facilltlee,  and  psnon- 
nel  of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Oovemment. 

See.  3.  The  committee  sihall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  adTlsable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practlcaMe  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  196S.     ' 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $135,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1144) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

VB.  SawATB, 

COMMJTTEX  ON  TSX  JuSICIAaT, 

January  19,  1962. 
r.e  Senate  Resolution  263. 
Hon.  Mike  MANsnxLD, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, UJ3.  Senate,  Wathirifton,  D.C. 

Deas  Ma.  CHADiBtAw:  May  I  respectfully 
call  to  your  attention  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  283)  which  was  iqiproved  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Jantiary  18, 
1962,  and  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
This  resolution  provides  funds  to  the  com- 
mittee to  the  extent  of  $135,000  for  the 
period  begliming  February  1,  1»«2,  and  end- 
ing January  31.  1903,  which  funds  are  needed 
primarily  to  maintain  the  Standtng  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Naturaliaa- 
tlon.  I  am  submitting  herewith  a  copy  of 
the  resolution,  as  reported,  and  a  propoaed 
budget  in  connection  with  the  reeolutlon. 

The  expenditure  of  fundi  oontemplated 
under  this  reaohitloa  to  made  neoeasary  by 
the  oootlnulng  heavy  woiUoad  of  the  sub- 
committee  which  may  be  attrttouted  to  the 
large  number  of  prlvato  Immigration  bUto 
and  adjuetmaBt-of-etama  oaata  wfaloh  ara 
referred  to  the  •ubeommlttaa;  the  numeroua 
general  immigration  and  nattooality  bUto 
refwred  to  the  auboommltlea  tar  aetton:  the 
large  number  of  caees  retatted  to  the  eub- 
commlttee  in  which  the  Attorney  Qenaral 
has  exerelaed  hto  dleeretkmary  authority  to 
waive  oertaln  provlstons  of  tha  Immigration 
and  NaUonallty  Act  which  are  required  to  be 
submitted  to  tlM  Congreea:  the  many  oaaea 
referred  to  the  subcommittee  in  which  the 
Attorney  Oenwal  hMM  exercised  his  special 
authority  to  parole  into  the  United  States 
certain  refugee-escapeee  and  In  connection 
with  which  he  must  submit  a  detailed  rei>ort 
in  each  case  to  the  Congress;  and  the  innu- 
merabie  routine  items  relating  to  Immigra- 
tion problems. 

The  standing  Sul>commlttee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Natiu-allzatlon  has  been  maintained 
exclusively  by  funds  provided  by  special  reso- 
lutions since  the  2d  session  of  the  Slst  Con- 
gress and  is  presently  maintained  from  funds 
made  available  purstiant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 58  of  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. Ttiat  resolution  prorlded  $125,000  for 
the  period  beginning  February  1,  1961,  and 
ending  January  $1,  1962. 

To  assist  you  in  your  considsiration  of  this 
resolution  and  proposed  budget,  the  work- 
load of  the  standing  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  is  hereafter  de- 
scribed briefly,  under  separate  headings,  for 
your  convenience. 

X.   PSrVATK  HIMICaATIOM  ANB   HATUBALIZATION 

anxa 
The  numl3W  ot  private  immigration  and 

naturalization  bills  referred  by  the  Senate 
to  the  subcommittee  continues  to  be  large. 
During  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress, 
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there  were  referred  t<:>  the  subcommittee  775 
such  bills  Of  the  775  private  immiKratiou 
and  naturalization  bills  received  by  the  sub- 
committee during  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Connresa.  399  were  disposed  of,  301  of  which 
were  rep<jrted  favorably  to  the  Sonate  by  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee,  and  9K  were  indefi- 
nitely postponed  The  remaining  376  were 
not  acted  on  prior  to  the  time  of  the  ad- 
journment of  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  The  majority  of  the  :576  private 
bills  which  were  not  acted  on  were  thnse 
referred  to  the  subcommittee  Uite  m  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Cc)ngress  and  on 
which  the  necessary  department. i!  rofxir's  or 
supporting  Information  from  the  sponsor 
were  not  received  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
close  of  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
Many  private  bills  are  indefinitely  f>»st- 
poned  t)ecause  the  committee  has  a  k^eneral 
pt;llcy  of  disapproving  private  bills  in  ciuses 
in  which  an  administrative  remedy  appears 
to  be  available  In  this  type  of  c:ise  the  staff 
assists  the  Senator's  o£Bce  in  worliini;  out  the 
administrative  remedy  for  the  alien  involved 

II       GENERAL    IMMIGRATION    AND    N ATtJR ALIZATIi 'N 
BILLS 

There  were  referred  to  the  subcommr. tee 
17  general  immigration  and  naturalization 
bills  during  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. Of  the  bills  received.  1  was  reported 
favorably  to  the  Senate  by  the  full  Judui.iry 
Committee.  2  were  Indefinitely  postponed, 
and  there  were  14  bills  pending  befnre  tiie 
subcommittee  at  the  time  of  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  1st  session  of  the  87t.h  Ci)ngre.s8 

In  addition  to  a  consideration  of  the  new 
general  immigration  and  naturalization  bills 
referred  to  the  subcommittee  in  each  sesdon 
of  the  Congress,  the  staff  of  the  subcommit- 
tee contliiually  observes  the  operation  of 
the  Immigration  and  Natlyr.all;y  Act  t  Pub- 
lic Law  414.  82d  Cong  I  which  became  effec- 
tive on  December  24.  1952,  and  the  amenda- 
tory laws  thereto.  In  order  to  assure  fair 
and  effective  interpretation  and  adminia- 
tratlon  of  that  act.  Considerable  work  hours 
of  the  staff  have  been  and  will  continue  to 
b«  utilized  In  conference  with  the  adminis- 
trative and  enforcement  officials  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  In  research,  and  in  the  study 
of  rules  and  regulations  and  admliustrative 
Interpretations 

It  la  necessary  for  the  subcommittee  staff 
to  maintain  continuous  liaison  with  the 
various  branches  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments concerned  with  the  administration  of 
the  Immigration  and  nationality  laws  and 
it  is  expected  that  numerous  informal  ses- 
sions and  conferences  will  be  held  as  in  the 
past,  between  members  of  the  st.iff  .md  of- 
ficials of  the  Visa  Office  and  the  P.issport 
OfTlre  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  and 
the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  concern- 
ing administrative  problems  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
and  other  immigration  and  nationality  laws 
Members  uf  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee 
consult  dally  with  other  senatorial  staff 
members  In  connection  with  problems  aris- 
ing under  the  act 

The  workload  of  the  subcommittee  was  in- 
creased considerably  during  the  1st  session 
of  the  87th  Congress  because  of  the  continu- 
ing widespread  Interest  in  the  administration 
and  operation  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  and  the  many  bill.s  to  revise  it 
The  subcommittee  staff  waa  required  to  de- 
vote substantial  amounts  of  time  in  confer- 
ences and  consultations  with  US  Senators, 
their  assistants,  personnel  in  the  executive 
departments,  representatives  of  nonjiMvern- 
mental  voluntary  agencies  ent^a^ed  in  im- 
migration and  naturalization  activities,  bar 
associations.   ofHcers   of  commercial    and    in- 


dustrial enterprises  atTec'.ed  by  pri  ••.  i^lons  of 
the  act  and  its  implenientink,'  re^ulathJiis 
and  interested  members  nf  the  »?eneral 
public 

Public  hearings  were  conducted  -in  July 
20  1961  on  the  bllN  S  2212  and  H  R  187.  to 
provide  for  the  Judicial  review  of  orders  of 
def^Hirtatlrin  Eight  witnesses  were  heard 
ar.d.  in  addition  numerous  statements  nied 
for  the  record  In  lieu  •■f  persc;nal  ai>pearances 
were  received 

In  view  .if  the  current  widespread  interest 
In  inimit;ration  problems  and  the  antlclpate<l 
Iegi.<'.ative  projxjsals  to  be  referred  t<i  tlie 
subcommittee,  the  subcommittee  will  t)e 
called  uix)n  to  hold  further  hearings  .n 
Lreneral  imml>;ratlon  matters  diirlni;  thl<! 
session  of  the  Congress 

;n  RfVFRRAI     t    ^SKS    INVOIVINC.    DlMRKTli  '  N  \R  Y 

AiTIoN    or   ATTORNEY    GENERAL 

There  are  numerous  instances  under  the 
iinmiirratlon  laws  where  'he  Attorney  Clon- 
eral  is  granted  di.scretlunary  authority  To 
waive  certain  provisions  of  the  law,  but  In 
such  cases  he  Is  required  to  submit  tietalled 
reports  to  the  Congress  of  his  actKJii 

Under  section  212(d)  (6»  of  the  Immlgra- 
•.lun  and  Nationality  Act.  he  Is  required  t.i 
rep<irt  to  the  CoriKress  certain  cases  In  which 
he  authorizes  the  temjxjrary  admii>*lon  . 'f 
aliens  who  are  otherwise  subject  to  exclusion 
Section  212i  a  1  I  28i  1 1 1  of  the  Immi»;ratl  )n 
and  Natmnallty  Act  authorizes  the  Attorney 
Cier.eral  to  admit  certain  aliens  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  "vho  are 
otherwise  subject  to  exclusion  because  ^f 
rheir  former  membership  In  the  Communist 
Party  or  other  subversive  organization  if  U 
is  established  U^  his  satisfaction  that  they 
are  b<in.*  ftde  defectors  The  AtUirney  Gen- 
er  i!  must  submit  a  detailed  report  to  the 
O't^gress  In  e.ich  such  case 

Durliig  the  1st  session  of  tlie  87'h  Con- 
gress there  were  submitted  5.388  causes  un- 
der the  above  provisions  of  law  All  reports 
of  the  orders  issued  by  the  Attorney  General 
.ire  referred  to  the  subcfimmittee.  where 
'hey  are  carefully  checked  to  see  that  the 
(UscretloT'.iry  action  Is  being  exercised  In 
(■iiif  'rnKtv   With   the  intent  of   the  Congres.s 

IV       RKtERRM     ITEMS    ^ND  i  MRRF-SP' '.NOrNCE 

The  subcommittee  h  is  an  exten.sive  work- 
load (if  referr.il  Items  from  Senators  ofnc»*s 
and  corresp<indence  which  cannot  be  statis- 
tically appraised  but  which  necessitates  con- 
siderable hours  of  work  by  the  staff. 

V       ADJl'STMfNT-OK-STATfS  CASES 

I'nder  the  Immigration  laws,  the  Attorney 
General  is  empowered  to  adjust  the  status 
of  certain  def)orrHble  aliens  to  that  of  aliens 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
through  the  procedure  of  suspension  of  de- 
por*  iti  iTi  but  such  adjustment  of  status  is 
subject  fi>  afTirmative  congressional  approval 
in    certain   categories    of    cases 

In  addition,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act.  a  number  of  persons 
who  had  gained  admission  into  the  United 
St.ites  o:i  a  temporary  basis  were  eligible 
to  ha.e  their  status  adjusted  to  permanent 
residence  Each  of  these  cases  is  subject 
to  afTirmative  congressional  approval  by  ac- 
tion similar  to  the  action  taken  in  certain 
of  the  suspension  of  deportation  cases  A 
simiLir  provision  was  contained  In  the  Ref- 
ugee Relief  Act  of  1953.  for  the  adjustment 
of  status  of  an  additional  5.000  persons  in  a 
refugee   status 

Also,  under  the  provl.sluns  of  section  13  of 
the  act  of  September  11,  1957  (Public  I>aw 
8.S  316).  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
to  adjust  the  immigration  status  of  certain 
aliens  who  entered  the  United  States  in  a 
diplomatic   or   semldlplomatic   status   us   of- 


f1<-ers  or  employees  of  a  foreign  governme:.! 
or  certain  International  organizations  anci 
who  have  failed  to  maintain  their  (jfTlci.il 
status  TJic  number  of  aliens  who  may  hv 
granted  the  siatvis  of  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
inlitetl  for  permanent  residence  under  the 
provision   Is   limited   to  50  In  any   fiscal   ye.ir 

While  the  cases  Involving  sutpensi  .n  i.; 
(lept)rtatlon  by  the  Attorney  General  or  ud- 
ju.stments  of  status  under  sectltjn  4  of  'he 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948.  as  amended 
or  section  6  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of 
1953.  as  luiiended  or  section  13  of  the  act 
of  .September  11,  1957.  are  submitted  to  the 
l"o!i<ress  for  approval  In  groups,  each  In- 
dividual case  is  the  equivalent  of  a  priv.a*' 
bill  Each  such  case  requires  separate  In- 
vestigation In  the  subcommittee,  an  ap- 
pruisal  of  the  f.icts  involved,  and  a  deter- 
niliiatlon  on  the  merits  regarding  the  grant 
of  suspension  of  deportjjtlon  or  adjustment 
of  status  In  those  cases  where  afHrmatlve 
approval  or  disapproval  Is  required,  written 
reports  are  filed  with  the  full  committee 

At  the  begmrung  <if  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congr'^ss,  there  were  j>endlng  In  the 
sulKommlttee  67  cases  Involving  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  stiitus  of  deportable  aliens  ui:- 
der  the  su^pen.sion  of  dep<irtatlon  prm-edure 
To  till"  Lumber  of  pending  Ciises  were  added 
51  addl'ional  cH.«-es  submitted  diiring  the  is- 
se  .s!on  of  the  87th  Coni^ress.  making  a  total 
of  118  ciises  Of  the  total  number  of  cases 
pending  before  the  subcommittee  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress.  86  were  ap- 
proved 1  was  withdrawn  by  the  Attornev 
Ctener.il  and  2  ca.^es  were  not  approved  Iea\  - 
ing  29  c.uses  in  piiK'ess  at  the  time  of  the 
close  of  the  1st  se.'slon  of  the  87th  Congress 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Ist  session  of  the 
87th  Congress  there  were  submitted  to  the 
stibcommlttee  four  o^.ses  Involving  applica- 
tions for  adju'ineiii  of  status  under  the 
Displaced  Per»oi,s  Act  of  1948.  as  amended 
Three  of  the  ca.ses  were  approved  and  one 
w.ws  h'"ld  for  further  information  and  was 
pending  at  the  cl(«e  of  the  Ist  session  ol 
the   87th  CoriKre-ss 

.\t  the  beginning  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
H7th  Coiu;ress,  there  were  pendlrvg  in  the 
subcommittee  two  cases  of  adjustment  of 
status  under  section  6  of  the  Refugee  Relief 
.Kci  i>t  1953  as  amended  To  that  number 
were  added  16  additional  cases,  makiiii^  a 
total  of  18  ca.ses  submitted  Of  the  total 
number  of  cases  referred.  14  were  approved 
1  was  held  for  further  Information,  and  2 
were  not  approved,  leaving  1  case  'In  priK- 
es-s  '  at  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  1st 
se.ssion  of  the  87th  Congress 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1st  session  f>f  the 
87th  Congress  there  were  p>ending  In  the 
subcommittee  16  ciuses  of  adjustment  of 
st.ttuH  under  section  13  of  the  act  of  S«'p- 
tember  11,  l'»57  To  thst  number  wef 
added  43  additional  cases,  making  a  total  of 
5s>  cases  Of  the  total  number  of  cases  re- 
ferre<l  1*5  were  approved,  leaving  43  "In  pro.  - 
ess  '  at  tlie  time  of  the  close  of  the  Itt  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress 

VI      PAROLED    RE»f(.rf:s    AND    ESCAPEES 

Uiider  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  M 
l'jf.O  (Public  I>aw  86  648).  the  Attorney 
Cieiieral.  under  the  terms  uf  the  discretion- 
ary parole  authoril)  granted  to  him  by  sec- 
tion 212id)i5)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tiotiallty  Act.  is  authorized  to  parole  InUt 
the  United  Stiites  certain  alien  refugee- 
escHfiees  He  may  parole  prior  to  July  1 
1962.  such  refugee -escapees  who  are  under 
the  mand.ite  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Conuiiissioiier  for  Refugees  In  a  number  ni>t 
U>  exceed  25  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
any  such  similar  refugees  resettled  during 
stated  periods  of  time  In  countries  other 
than  the  United  States.     Tlie  Attorney  Gen- 
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eral  Is  required  to  subtnit  to  the  Oongreas  on 
or  before  January  15  and  June  16  of  eadi 
year  a  complete  and  detailed  Btatament  ot 
facts  In  the  caae  ot  mieh  alien  paroled  Into 
the  United  State*.  There  wviv  referred  to 
the  subconunlttee  In  tbe  l«t  aeaBioii  at  the 
87th  Congreaa.  7^04  caacs  In  whlcb  tba  At- 
torney General  paroled  refugee-eacapeea  into 
the   Uiilted   Slal«». 

T)ie  present  subconunlttee  staff  conalsts 
of  seven  staff  members  and  three  stenog- 
raphers. As  previously  pointed  out,  the  pro- 
posed resolution  provides  tar  a  sum  of  $12&,- 
tXX)  to  c>perate  the  subcommittee  during  the 
current  12-month  period  which  Is  the  same 
amount  that  was  requested  for  the  Ist  ses- 
sion of  the  87tb  Congress.  Tills  request  for 
funds  to   operate   the   subcommittee  during 


the  current  period  is  based  upon  the  ataff 
re<Tulreaienta  under  the  preaent  worldoed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fnnda  prorlded 
to  the  eommlttee  purraant  to  Senate  Reso- 
luUon  58  of  the  lat  seeakm  of  tb»  87th  Con- 
Sreaa  win  he  exhausted  on  the  3Ist  day  of 
this  month.  It  is  of  the  utmost  urgency  that 
this  resolution  be  given  the  earliest  possible 
consideration  by  the  Cccnmittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  and  your  cooperation 
in  procuring  early  approval  of  the  resolution 
will   be   deeply   appreciated. 

If  there  Is  any  further  information  which 
you  may  need  In  the  consideration  of  this 
matter.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  supply  it  to  you 
promptly. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  O  Eastland, 

C/ia:rmari. 
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INVESTIGATION  OP  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. OPERATION,  AND  ENFORCE- 
MENT  OF   THE   INTERNAL  SECU- 

Rmr  ACT 

Mr.  MAJ>J8FIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1114,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  264. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  LicisLATnE  Clxrk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Ties.  364)  to  investigate  the  adminis- 
tration, (H;}eration.  and  enforcement  oi 
the  Internal  Security  Act. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  a^eeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  acreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

RmoUmI.  ThAt  tlM  ConunlttM  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  AutborlMd  BUbcommlttM 
thereof.  U  autborlaed  uxular  mcUoos  lM(a) 


and  IM  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1940,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  wltti 
Ita  JurlBdlctlon  8i)eclfled  by  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rtilea  of  tbc  Senate.  Insofar 
aa  they  relate  to  tbe  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee hereunder,  to  make  a  complete  and 
contlnulnf  study  and  inveetigatton  at  (1) 
the  admlnlttratlon,  openMon,  and  enforoe- 
ment  ot  ttae  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960, 
aa  amended;  (3)  ttae  administration,  cq>cra- 
tion,  and  enforcement  of  other  laws  relat- 
ing to  espionage,  sabotage,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  internal  security  of  the  United 
States;  and  (3)  the  extent,  nature,  and 
effect  of  subveratve  actlvltiee  In  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  espicmage.  sabo- 
tage, and  infiltration  by  peracHu  who  are 
or  may  be  under  the  domination  of  the  for- 
eign government  or  organizations  control- 
ling the  world  Communist  movement  or  any 
other  movement  seeking  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  by  force 
and  vlolenoe. 

Sac.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  tills  rewdutlon, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1963,  to 
January  81,  1963,  IncltrBlve,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  lOch  expendittires  as  it  deems 
•dviaable;   (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 


basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  aaslEtants 
and  consultants :  FrotHded,  That  the  minority 
is  authra-lsed  to  select  one  peraoo  for  ap- 
poiQtaient,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  oompensatlon  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  AM  not  be  lees 
by  more  than  #1,400  than  tlM  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  iHior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
deptirtments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursaltle  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnei  ot  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $325,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  REcosn  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1145),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  BXNATB, 

Committee  on  thi  Jumcuit, 

January  1»,  1962. 
Hon.  MiKx  MAManxLD, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Jidminis- 
tration,  U.S.  Senate.  XVashinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  CHAiXMAjr:  Ths  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  of  the  Oommittee  on  the 
Judiciary  submits  the  attached  budget  for 
the  period  ending  January  31.  1963.  pursu- 
ant to  your  request  of  December  IS.  1961. 

A  list  of  the  subcommittee's  publications 
for  1961  is  enclosed.  In  addition  to  the  pub- 
lic hearings  which  are  there  Ilstsd.  the  sub- 
committee took  thousands  of  pages  of  testi- 
mony in  58  executive  beartagi.  I  know  you 
are  aware  of  how  the  subcommlttse  operates, 
so  I  won't  go  into  detail  on  ths  time  con- 
Bxuned  on  research,  interviews,  and  corre- 
spondence prior  to  iMarings.  and  on  editing, 
indexing,  and  printing  the  publication. 

The  subcommittee  had  programed  a  sub- 
stantial schedule  of  bearings  for  the  period 
t>etween  ad}ournment  of  Congress  and  the 
end  of  the  year.  This  contemplated  program 
included  several  days  of  hearings  in  the  field 
on  "Communist  threat  to  the  United  States 
through  the  Caribbean,"  further  hearings  on 
the  many  chapters  of  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee  in  major  cities  of  the  country, 
and  a  very  important  series  of  hearings  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  the  internal 
security  laws. 

In  contemplation  of  those  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  asked  for  and  received  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $20,000  under 
Senate  Resolution  301.  approved  September 
7,  1961.  Since  the  subcommittee  found  It 
necessary  to  postpone  those  hearings  until 
1962,  this  entire  amount  is  being  turned  back, 
along  with  approximately  (20,000  from  our 
initial  allocation. 

The  subcommittee's  budget  now  submitted, 
for  the  period  ending  January  81,  1963,  In- 
cludes this  additional  920,000,  since  the  sub- 
committee plans  to  go  ahead  with  those 
hearings  during  1962,  in  addition  to  a  heavy 
schedule  of  hearings  previously  planned  for 
the  year.  There  is  provision  made  also  for 
a  small  contingent  fund,  which  the  subcom- 
mittee will  administer  as  strictly  an  emer- 
gency fund,  not  to  be  used  unless  absolutely 
necessary.  It  should  bs  iticsBud  that  this 
small  item  (under  $5,000)  represents  the  only 
increass  requested  over  tbs  amoant  of  funds 
actually  granted  to  the  subeommlttee  for 
the  year  just  ended.  You  may  rest  assured 
that  the  sQboommlttse  will  ocmtlnue  its 
practice  of  careful  econoaay. 
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I'd  Uke  to  point  out  that  funds  are  In- 
cluded again  In  thta  year's  budget  for  con- 
tract services  and  consultants — when 
actually  employed — subject,  of  course,  to 
prior  approval  of  the  Rules  Committee.  The 
subcommittee  has  found  this  to  be  a  finan- 
cially sound  practice,  since  It  enables  us  to 
secure  the  best  technical  assistance  available 
on  spveclal  projects  at  the  lowest  F>o*s't'l« 
cost. 

Your  aid  In  securing  favorable  actlun  on 
the  budget  before  the  end  of  this  month  will 
be  greaily  appreciated. 

Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

James  O   Eastland, 

Chairrnan 

Inteknal  SECURrrY  SuacoMMrrrEE  Pt.'blica- 
TioNs,  1st  Session,  87th  Congress 
"Analysis  of  the  Khrushchev  Speech  of 
January  6,  1961."  Testimony  of  Dr  Stefan 
PoBSony,  June  18,  1961.  (Released  July  17. 
1961.) 

"Bang-Jensen  Case"  Committee  print. 
September  14,  1961.  (Released  October  10, 
1961  1 

"Communist  Appeal  to  Youth  Aided  by 
New  Organizations  "  Testimony  of  Romer- 
steln  sind  Marltman.  April  25,  1961  (Released 
July  24.  1961  ) 

"Communist  Infiltration  In  the  Nuclear 
Teat  Ban  Movement  "  Part  2 — August  31. 
September  12:  October  10,  1960.  (Released 
March  19.  1961  ) 

"Communist  Party  Line.  The  "  J  Edgar 
Hoover.  Reprint.  Senate  Document  No  59 
(Released  September  21.  1961  ) 

"Communist  Plot  Against  the  Free  World 
Police,  A"  An  expose  of  crown-handling 
methods.  June  13,  1961  (Released  Septem- 
ber 28.   1961  ) 

"Communist  Political  Propaganda  and  Use 
of  US  Malls  ■■  Part  2 — Irving  Plshman.  April 
3,  1961.     (Released  June  28,  1961  i 

"Communist  Threat  to  the  U  S  Throiigh 
the  Caribbean  " 

Part  11 — Joe  Louis  and  Wm  Rnwe  June  5 
1961.     (Released  August  28.  1961  i 

Part  12— Ambassador  Hill.  June  12  1961 
(Released  September  19.  1961  i 

"Communist  and  Workers  Parties  Manifes- 
to Adopted,  November -December  1960  '  In- 
terpretation and  Analysis  (Jay  Lovestone. 
January  26;  February  2,  1961).  (Released 
April  7,  1961   ) 

"Cuban  Aftermath  -  Red  Seeds  Blnw 
South"  Implications  for  the  United  States 
of  the  Latin  American  Conference  fur  Na- 
tional Sovereignty  and  Economic  Emanripa- 
tion  and  Peace,  March  16,  1961  Father  Jo- 
seph F  Thornmg  i  Released  De'-ember  13. 
1961   ) 

"Elxport  of  B.iH  Bearing  Ma^-hiiies  to  Rus- 
sia". 

Part   1     (Rele<\sed  October  24,   19fi!   i 

Part  2,  Including  index  (Releiu^ed  Oc- 
tober 24.   1961   I 

"Communist  Forgeries  "  Te.stimtmy  of 
Helms.  CIA  June  2.  1961  (Released  June 
18.  1961   I 

■Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Comnuttee  ■ 

Part  1  April  29.  May  5,  October  10,  1960. 
and  January  10,  1961  i  Relea.sed  April  3 
1961   I 

Part  2  April  25  1961.  May  16  1961  .Re- 
leased August  3.  1961  I 

Piirt  3  Detroit.  June  15  1961  (Released 
August  23,    1961   I 

Part  4  Cleveland.  June  12.  June  13.  1961. 
Klrsch.  Levey,  Tekla.  Tussey,  and  Ungvary 
(Released  October  23,  1961   i 

■Guide  to  C<)mmimlst  Tactics  Among  the 
Unemployed  ■■  (Released  Septemt)er  28. 
1961  I 

New  Drive  Against  the  Antl-Comniunlst 
Program  ■  Ed  Hunter.  July  11,  1961  (Re- 
leased Augus'   27.   1961  I 


"Prop<3sed  Shipment  of  Ball  Bearing 
Machines  to  the  USSR."  Report — Commit- 
tee print.  February  28,  1961. 

■Pugwash  Conferences,  The."  Commltte« 
print.      (Released  May  38,  1961.) 

■  Real  Productivity  of  Soviet  Russia."  Crit- 
ical an.ilysls  by  Colin  Clark,  Committee 
print 

"Safeguard  Communications  PaclUtles  " 
Hearings  on  S    1990,  June  7.  1961. 

■  Soviet  Oil  In  the  Cold  War  ■  Commit- 
tee print  -Stud ■,•  by  Library  of  Congress 
(Hele.ised  May  11,  1961  i 


"Testimony  of  Dr.  Linus  Pauling."  Part 
3,  October  11,  i960.  R«port — Committee 
print.     (Released  March  17,  IMl  ) 

"Wordmanshlp — Semantics  a«  a  Com- 
munist Weapon."    Committee  print. 

"Yugoslav  Communism,  a  Critical  Study  " 
Dr  Zalar,  October  18,  1961.  (Released  No- 
vember  12.   1961  ) 

NOT      TET      RELXASES 

•  Export  Of  Strategic  Materials  to  USSR  '■ 
•Relationship      Between      Teamsters     and 

Mine-Mill  Union  " 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  NATIONAL 
PENITENTIARIES 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
would  like  to  skip  the  next  one  on  the 
calendar.  Calendar  No  1115,  SenaU'  Res- 
olution 265,  and  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  con.sideralion  of  Calendar 
No   1116,  Senate  Resolution  266 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  re.solutiun  will  be  .stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  resolution 
'S  Res  266'  to  investigate  national 
penitentiaries 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  at;reeint;  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  aiireed  to,  and  th*^ 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 
as  follows: 

Rf'-<nlifd.  That  the  Cumnil'tce  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. i)r  .iny  duly  authorized  subiommit- 
tee  thereof.  Is  authorized  und»"r  sections 
134iai   and  136  ■  if  the  Legislative  HeorKanlza- 


tlon  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance wiih  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  nf  the  HtandUiK  RuJea  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  Inspect  na- 
tiiinal  penitentiaries 

bEf  2  Fur  the  pi  rposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  fmm  February  1.  1962.  t«i 
January  31  1963  inrluslve.  is  authorized  (li 
t,o  make  such  expendlturea  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable. (2i  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
ha.sLs,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assi.st- 
ant.s  and  consultants,  and  (3)  with  the 
I-rl'ir  con.scnt  nf  the  heads  of  the  depart - 
ini»t'.ts  or  ftKcnclPs  cnncerned.  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  t*) 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  Informa- 
tlnn.  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  ut  agencies  of  the  Government 

.sr(  3  The  committee  shall  report  its  flnd- 
lin!s,  together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
lenl.^:atlon  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliebt  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  tlian  January  31.  1963. 

.Stc  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
thi.s  rps.ilution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $6,000. 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chalr- 
lu.m  iif  the  ciimmitfre 
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Mr.  MANSruciU.     Mr.  President.  I  The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-           U.s.  Sikat*.  CoMMtnB  om  th« 

ask  unarxiTious  consent  to  have  printed  pore.     The  question  is  on  agreeing  to              Judiciabt,     stTBcoicKimi     on 

In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon-              PaTiirrs,      Tbaokmaiks.      amo 

(No.  1147).  explajilng  the  purposes  of  tana.                                                                          Coptbiohts. 

the  resoluUon.  The  moUon  was  agreed  to:   and  the  „                                       January  iz.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  resolution   was  considered   and   agreed  c^r^!^ rr^J^^^T'rL  *y.,  u  ^.^ 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  to,  as  foUows:  vT7:^te%T^Zt^.'J:c.''^'^''' 

as  roUOWS.                  tth    b  Resolved,    That    the    Committee    on    the         Diah  Me.  Chaibmam:   During  the  Ist  ses- 

^^^ "■**    a«NATB,  Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom-  sion  of  the  87th  Conereaa.  Senate  Resolution 

CoMMrrrc  on  rra:  J^icia.t  mlttee  thereof,  U  authorized  under  section.  55,  agreed  to  Januax?  Vt  IMl  IppJ^ruSS 

Hon    MiK.  MANsmi^                 *       '  '^V^^  ^^  \^L°A  '''"  ^«^'^^'^^  Reorganl-  the  sum  of  $13,5,000  for  the  operation  of  t^ 

Mon    MiKi  MAN8FTILD,  zation  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac-  Subcommittee  on  Patenta    TrAHemarirx    «nH 

cnairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  cordance   with   lU   Jurisdiction   specified   by  ComSSs  f or  tL  «aSJna^SnTn^^^ 

Administration,    U.S.    Senate.    Washing-  rule    XXV    of    the    Standing    RuTe.    of    thJ  ^f^tS   Patent  ^ce^i"u^  relating 

lon.ux..  Senate,  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  ex-  to     patents      trademarks      and     coovritrhtiT 

D^H  SENATO.  MAMsrm^     I  am  enclosing  amlnatlon    and    review    of    the    ad^nlstra-  Upo?  thrbasirort^"  work^?  the  sS^m: 

a  copy  of  an  original  resolution  and  a  budget  tion   of    the   Patent   OfBce    and   a    complete  mittee  In   1961    I  urge  the  aDnroDrlatl^^f 

for  the  standing  Subcommittee  on  National  examination  and  review  of  the  statutes  re-  $120,000  to  contlniS^^the^SSSSuSSu^ 

Penltentlar  «.  which  haa  been  approved  by  latlng    to    patents,    trademarks,    and    copy-  ing  the  2d  session  of  the  87th™nSL 

the   committee.  rlshta                                                                                    th,         i.            ■          .                          "s* *'«>«'• 

The  standing  Sulx^ommlttee   on   National  l^.' 2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  leg^llt'io^r'^tabll  h^a'^nSSrS'^SJveT 

Penitentiaries  has  b,>en  m  exutence  since  the  the    committee    from    February    1.    1962,    to  Sroatent  d^Icv      a,  «n  m/,^^ 

80th  Congress.     Wh.le  its  needs  have  always  January    31,    1963,    Inclusive,    U    author^  S^rts  nrenar^d  bv  t^  «^  oT^?^^^ 

been  modest,  as   Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  (i)    to 'make  such  expenditure  as  It  dSS  SeBott^evX^C^r^J^^f^^^ 

appropriations   for     t   have   ranged   between  advisable:   (2)    to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  meni  and  aeenctef  ^e^JS^mittl^,,^,; 

$5,000    and   $8,600    during   Ita   existence,    lU  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  ass^tanti  ?^Jav^  of  L^lnes  on  ^i«  ^S^tT,^  A,^ 

efTectivenes.  In   bul  ding  morale  among  In-  and    consultants:    Prorided,    That    the    ml-  Lst^sesslor  O^er    V^tltniS    nr^^^^^ 

mate,   and  administrative  personnel  In   our  norlty    la    authorized    to   select    one    person  SJe    views    of    OoverLlnt  ^mt^   ^^^ 

Federal  penal  Institutions  has  been  consider-  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  ventors  Tnd  the  leell^of^lon  ^7h«r" 

able.     The  subcomrrittee  affords  the  person-  shall    be    appointed    and    his    compensation  Ings  d^s^losedTgene^af^^^^^ 

nel    of    our    Federal    penal    Institution,    an  shall   be  so   fixed   that  his   gross   rate   shall  Sft  It  was  deslfable  Jor^^^  t^'^l^lc^ 

opportunity  to  bring  their  problems  In  regard  not   be   leas   by  more   than  $1,400  than  the  iSSslatl^n   In    thL   L^    ^^tfp.^«   «f 

to   dUclpllne,    food,    health,    and    recreaUon  blgheat   groa.   rate    paid    to   any   other   em-  t^e  libcJmmlttS^  w"r?co^nc^^r^the 

for  inmate,  directly  to  the  attention  of  the  ployee;    and    (3 1    with   the   orlor  consent  of  ^L,   .^  ?.         ,      ^          convinced   that  the 

Senate      It  further  provide.  Member,  of  the  ?he  ";a5?  of   the  dep^mente   cT^enclS  f'^^^^'^'^f "on  of  a  Government  patent  policy 

senate  an  opportutdty  to  speak  directly  to  concerned,  and  the  SSJutTon^RX  2S  ?be°Congres:  Tnd  oreTaTd'SS'not'le^d  it' 

nmats.  and  to  he.^  any  grievance,  which  Admlnl.tr atlon,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable  ^elf    to^SrfnalrrsolutU       5^,nS   thl 

the  inmate,  may  feel  they  have.     The  .ub-  .ervlce.,  information,  facilities,  and  person-  mfflcultle.   of  ^^11^1    loLni?^tw       m 

committee    believes    that    thU    ha.    been    a  nel   of  any  of  the  denartments  or  Ancles  w  * ^          .     5    T^^^^K^*    formula    that    will 

factor  in  deterring  riots,  attempted  ewape..  of  the  cWermnent  ''^^'^^"'''^  °^  ^''°^'"'  both    protect    the    public    interest    and    be 

and  the  like,  as  It  provide,  a  real  opportunity  Sec     3    The    committee    shall    renort    its  ^IJi          ..^    Government    contractors,    the 

for  inmate,  to  teU  their  storle.  to  '^ouUidJ  flnmngs'tStheT^h  l"  reJoLTeSTtioiS  "''^^'^^l^'Z  "?  ''^'^'^''°\ 

observer.     It    Is  gn.tlfylng   to   the  subcom-  for  legislation  as  It  deems  advUable.  to  the  .^iT?.-,  =i^,  T^  ^  7^*"?.  '^<*.  <=0'^<^«™  ^« 

mittee  that  since  11.  establishment  no  Mrt-  senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  d^te    but  ",  !l!  poV     .  ^         ^°"fl*  ""*  operations 

ous  riot  ha.  occurred  at  any  Federal  penal  not  later  than  January  31     1963  of  the  Patent  Office.    Over  the  past  few  years 

'""titutlon.  SEC.  4.  Expends  of  the  committee,  under  Tn.^J^ll  ?f''l  budget    ha.    more    than 

The  subcommittee  has  Incurred  no  expend-  this     rerolutlon      which     shall     not    exceed  '*°"bled.  yet  the  backlog  of  pending  patent 

itures    for    staff   personnel    during    the   past  $120,000,  .hall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fiS^i  ^"f  "fv*"^  ^""^  °°J^  slightly.     In 

session,    and   the   p;opo«Ki  budget   which   is  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  !?.,"{? '■.!*i^,*  subcommittee  ha.  pointed  out 

submitted  for  the   prewnt  session  does  not  by   the  chairman   of  the  committee  wrlous  deficiencies  in  the  operation  of  the 

anticipate   any  expenditures   for  staff.     The  Patent  Office  and  has  made  remedial  recom- 

modest  appropriation  which  has  been  recom-  Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I  mendatlons      A  direct  result  of  thero  defl- 

mended  by  the  comoilttee  is  designed  to  pro-  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  ^^^^ncles  In  the  Office's  examination  procediu-e 

▼Ide  only  for  trave:.  hearings.  Including  re-  in  the  RECORD  an  excerpt  from  the  re-  ^  *^^  ^^^^  mortality  rate  of  patents  when 

porters'  fees,  witnesses'  fees,  and  Incidental  port  (No.  1148) .  explaining  the  purposes  ^'^!^^r*;.,     w   .     .  - 

expense.  of  thp  rpsnliitinn                                  kv"*~oco          WhUe  the  budget  for  the  Patent  Office  has 

With  kindest  regard.,  I  am,  wi  t^uic  ico*jiutiuii.  drastically  increased  In  the  past  decade,  the 

Sincerely  yours,  mere  bemg  no  objection,  the  excerpt  amount  received  by  the  Treasury  as  Patent 

.Tame.  O   Eastland,  ^**  Ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  Office    fee.   covers    a    proportionally   smaller 

Chairman.  as  foUows:  percentage  of  operating  cost..    The  basic  fees 

Budget— the  Senatr  Judiciary  Subcommittee  „         ^  ^  Senate,  of  the  Patent  Office  have  not  changed  since 

on   National   Penitentiaries  Committee  on  the  Judiciabt,  1932   and   the   average  coat   of  processing   a 

„     _  January  19,1962.  i>atent    application    Is    over    three    times    a. 

sian    expenses None  Hon.  Mike  Mansfteld,  great   a.   the   fees   collected.     There   is   now 

^v,           *  Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin-  pending    before    the    subcommittee    a    bill 

iTavei $3,600  ijfratton,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC.  which  was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 

Hearings     (incluMve    of    reporters'  deae   Me.  Chaikman:   I  am  enclosing  the  Department  of  Commerce  which  wUl  increase 

rees)...     1,000  budget  which  was  approved  by  the  Conamlt-  fees  and  for  the  first  time  institute  a  system 

witnease.    fees,  expenses    commu-  tee  on  the  Judiciary  at  Its  meeting  on  Thurs-  of  renewal  or  maintenance  fee*.    It  1.  antlci- 

nlcatlons,  supplies.  Incidental  ex-  day,  January  18,  1962,  for  the  work  of  the  pated  that  hearings  will  be  held  on  the  meas- 

penses soo  standing   Subcommittee  on  Patents,   Trade-  ure  during  the  second  session. 

Tit^i    ein*n.Mi                                   ,  -..  marks,  and  Copyrights.                                                  The  subcommittee  during  1961  continued 

uuii    expeni.es 5,000  The  committee   authorized   the  reporting  its  interest  in  the  general  revlalon   of  the 

—                  I  to  the  Senate  of  an  original   resolution    (S.  copjrrlght    laws.      A     comprehensive    report 

F-VAX/TT-MATTriM      AKTTk     runrrirTTT      r\r*  '^*"'  ^^''^   ^  provide  the  amount  of  $120,000  containing    the    tentative    recommendations 

i:.AAiviii>./\inj«      njsu     Ki!.ViJLW      ur  for  the  work  of  the  subcommittee  for  the  of  the  Copyright  Office  for  revision  of  the  law 

ADMINISTRATION      OP       PATENT  period  from  February  l,  1962,  through  Jan-  has  been  submitted  to  the  CongrcM  for  Ite 

OFFICE  uary  31,  1963.  consideration.     There  I.  wide  agreement  on 

Vfr     TLffATuaTTTTrT  T^       »#       n       4j      4.     t  The  program  Of  the  subcommittee  is  fully  the  need   for  a   general  revision.     However, 

f\7  »    fif       r^'                Fresldent,    I  get  forth  in  a  letter  to  me  from  Hon.  John  extensive  hearings  wUl  be  needed  to  deter- 

move    that    the    .'Senate   proceed   to    the  l.  McCuellan,  chairman  of  the  subcommlt-  mine  the  scope  and  content  of  such  a  gen- 

con.sideration  of  Calendar  No.  1117,  Sen-  tee.     I   am   forwarding   this   letter   to  you.  eral  revision. 

ate  Resolution  267.  herewith,  with  the  proposal  budget,  for  the         Extensive   hearings  ha^  been  held  on  a 
The  ACTING   PRESIDEINT  pro  tem-  information  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  bill   to  provide  for  the  protection  of  orna- 
pore.     The  resolution  will  be  stated  by  Administration     for     consideration     at     It.  mental  designs  of  useftU  articles.     The  sub- 
title forthcoming  meeting.  committee   Is  hopeful  of  rejMrting  leglsla- 
Tho  T  ^oTo.  .    «      /-I                 A            1    il  With  klndert  regard.,  I  am,  tion  diu-lng  this  seuion.     In  addition  to  the 
ic;    R        oc^  ^           CLERK.     A  resoluUon  sincerely.  matters  I  have  already  mentioned,  there  are 
^^    Kes.  .^67)   to  examine  and  review  the  James  O.  Eastland,  other  patent,  trademark,  and  copyright  bills 
administration  of  the  Patent  Office.  .                                       Chairman.  pending  before  this  subcommittee,  on  K)me 
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of  which  tkMurli^i  hav*  toen  held,  and  others 
are  awmltlnc  h— rtifi  and  action. 

The  nl — mm'tfr-  to  also  aDgaged  In  In- 
Testlgatlng  the  practical  effects  ol  the  patent 
contractlag  practices  of  the  various  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agenctee  and  whether 
Inventlooe  and  technical  Information  arising 
out  of  Government- financed  reaearch  are  be- 
ing reported.  This  work  Is  of  great  signifi- 
cance In  Tlew  of  the  fact  that  congressional 
apijroprtatlons  for  reaearch  and  development 
exceed  $10  billion  a  ywr. 

By  reaeon  at.  care/ul  handling  of  funda, 
certain  unanticipated  savings  In  staff  expena- 
ea.  and  vacanciea.  the  subcommittee  has  not 
expended  the  full  amount  appropriated  dur- 
ing the  flnt  aesBlon,  and  the  sum  of  approxi- 


mately $60,000  will,  at  the  ezpiraUoa  of  thf 
resolution  on  January  31.  1903.  be  returned 
to  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  Ac- 
cocnpanytng  this  letter  Is  a  report  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  subcommUtee  for  the 
period  February  1.  IMl,  through  January  31, 
1963. 

A  copy  of  the  annuul  report  of  the  sub- 
comniittee  wUl  be  made  available  to  anyone 
who  la  Interested  In  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  subconunlttee's  work  during  the  past 
year.  On  behalf  of  the  subcommittee  I  urge 
approval  of  the  attached  budget. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  L    McCle  lak. 
Sut>committee  Chairman 
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INVESTIGATION  OP  VARIOUS  AREAS 
OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1118.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  270. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  slated  by 
Utle. 

The  Lbcislattvi  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  270)  to  authorize  a  study  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  various 
areas  of  national  defense. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to;  and  the  res- 
olution was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows ; 

Besohed.  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  any  duly  authorized  subconunlt- 
tee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134iai  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  aud  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matter*  per- 
taining 


(\^   common  defense  generally. 

(2»  the  War  Department  and  the  Military 
Establishment  generally: 

(3)  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Naval 
Establishment    generally, 

(4 1    suldlers'  and  sallurs    homes: 

(5)  pay.  promotion,  retirement,  and  r>ther 
benefits  and  privileges  of  membors  of  the 
Armed   Forces; 

(6)  selective  service; 

(7)  size  and  composition  of  the  Army  and 
Nav-y; 

(8)  forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  navy  yards; 

(9)  ammunition  depots: 

(10)  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Including  the  administration, 
aanltaticn.  and  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone; 

(11)  conservation,  development,  and  use 
of  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves; 

(12)  strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense; 

(13)  aeronautical  and  space  activities  pe- 
culiar to  ur  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  conunlttee.  from  February  1,  1942.  to  Jan- 
uary 31.  1983.  Inclusive.  Ls  authorized  (I) 
tu  malce  such  exf>endlture8  as  It  deems  ad- 
vunable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
ba.sls.  technical,  clerlcil,  and  other  aaelsUmts 


and  cuosultaBts.  Pro I'Med.  That  the  nainor- 
Ity  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compenaattoB  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  hta  gross  rste  siiall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  91.400  than  the  hlgtaasfl  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  maplofm  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  haads  of  the  de- 
partments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
iitillz'  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agenclea  of  the  Oovemment 
Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  cooamittee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$220  000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  oooamlttee. 

Mr.  MANSnXLD.  Mr.  Preaktent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  hmre  printed 

m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1149\  explaining  the  purpa^es  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objeciioo,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokb, 
as  foUows: 

VB. 
COMMrrm  om  Amm^ 

Jmnumrf  i'.  19*i. 
Hon    MiKS  Mamwftku). 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Mulea  and  AdTnin- 
Utrmtion.  U.S.  8enmte,  Wmaktnfton.  DC 
Dkab  Ms  CvAuufaN:  It  will  be  appreciated 
If  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlatrs- 
tlon  wUl  give  prompt  conelderation  to  the 
approval  of  Senate  Reeolution  170  which  was 
adopted  by  unanlnoous  consent  by  the  Sen- 
ate Conunlttee  on  Armed  Berviees.  This 
resolution  would  provide  spending  authority 
to  the  committee  or  any  authorised  subcom- 
mittee for  the  period  of  February  1,  1943.  to 
January  31,  1903  The  resolution  is  similar 
to  those  adopted  for  the  past  six  seeslons  of 
Congress  The  total  authc^rizatlon  requested 
Is  wao  000 

These  fund.s  are  requested  for  the  Pre- 
paredne.ss  Investigating  Subcommittee  How- 
ever a  considerable  fxirtlon  of  the  funds  will 
be  required  for  the  opjerstlon  of  the  Special 
Preperednees  Subcommittee,  appointed  pur- 
stiant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  September  30,  19«1.  The  Special 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  was  thereby  au- 
tht>rlzed  and  directed  to  study  and  sppralse 
the  use  of  military  personnel  and  facilities 
to  arou.se  the  public  to  the  menace  of  the 
cold  war  and  to  Inform  and  educate  armed 
services  personnel  on  the  nature  and  menace 
of  the  cold  war 

This  Investigation  ha.s  necessitated  a  tem- 
porary enlargenaent  of  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcocnmlttee  staff  and  a  signifi- 
cant Increase  In  virtually  every  part  of  the 
subcommittee  budget.  TTiese  artdltlonal  re- 
quirements will  continue  for  several  month.s 

The  functions  of  the  Preparedness  Investl- 
gatuig  Subcommittee,  as  you  know,  include 
the  responsibility  of  helping  to  promote  the 
common  defense  by  maintaining  surveillance 
of  the  p<3llcles.  operations,  and  expenditures 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  as  well  as  other 
matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee 

Tlie  sulxommlttee  last  year  conducted  Ir.- 
vebtigaUons,  studies,  and  inquiries  Into  a 
number  of  vital  defense  matters.  Three  m.i- 
Jor  series  of  hearings  culminated  in  report.s 
and  recommendations  which  proved  Invalu- 
able to  the  committee.  In  addition,  the 
subcommittee  rendered  a  special  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  matters  under  investigation 
and  programed  for  review  by  the  subcom- 
mittee fully  Justify  Its  continuance. 
Sincerely. 

RicHAKO  B  Ruaaxu^ 

CTtairman. 
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Budget 


Porftion 


I  !i;''l  staff  counsel 

lY'ifi-Hsional  rtsfl  member. 

Do   

I>u.. 

Dn       

Ctcrical  (.ssistant . 

Do 

Do 

1)0 

.■-ii  iidRriiplie/  ' 


Total. 


Number 


Base 
salary 


18,000 
6.000 
5,680 
5,400 
•MOO 
2.700 
2.640 
2.340 
2.280 
2,040 


10 


Qross 
salary 


$16, 102.  90 

12,887.99 

11,849.86 

11,533.51 

ID,  988.  24 

6,173.64 

6,062.  11 

6,444.53 

5,  323.  02 

4,836.96 


Monthly 
salary 


$1,341.90 
1,048.00 
987.48 
961.  12 
915.  68 
514.  47 
604.34 
453.71 
443.58 
403.08 


Total 


$16, 102. 90 

50,  351. 96 

11,849.85 

11,533.51 

10, 988.  24 

6,173.64 

6.0SZ11 

10, 889. 06 

5,323.02 

3,  627.  72 


I 


AtJMI.NISTRATIVK 


I'ljiUnbultun  to  health  U-neflt  i>roKrams  . 
Cuiitnbutlun  to  civil  jH-rvice  retirement  ,, 

Cunlnhulion  to  group  life  insurance 

Hciinhiir'tahlr  paymeiun  to  ajrencies 

'I  ravel  (inclu.iivp  of  Held  ioveytipatiniis).. 

UeujiiiKa  (incluKive  of  reporters'  fees) 

Wiiries."  fees',  rii>en.vs 

Htntionery.  o'flce  supplies 

r<>mmiinication<  

('ontinKent  fiiri'l 

ConsultHnts  auil  stafT  adviser* 


Total 


132, 892. 01 


3, 

1, 
K 

12. 

13, 

4, 


8, 
2(>, 


810.00 
773.96 
402.  18 
908.76 
KJO.OO 
811.47 
254.65 
729.38 
317.fiO 
500.00 

5oaoo 


220.000.00 


•  Temporary    90  duys. 


PRINTINO  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1119,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  245. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  245)  to  print  additional  copies 
of  hearings  entitled  "Relationship  Be- 
tween Teamsters  Union  and  Mine,  Mill, 
and  Smelter  Workers." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
uae  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  five 
thousand  copies  of  a  hearing  entitled  "Re- 
lationship Between  Teamsters  Union  and 
Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers",  held  by 
Its  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  during 
the  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  first  session. 


PRINTING   OF  ADDITIONAL   COPIES 
OP  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Swiate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1120, 
Senate  Resolution  248. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clekk.  A  resolution 
<S.  Res.  248)  to  print  additional  copies 
of  Senate  Document  No.  59  of  the  87th 
Congress,  on  "The  Communist  Party 
Line." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use    of    the    Committee    on    the    Judiciary 


twenty  thousand  additional  copies  of  the 
Senate  Docimient  59  of  the  Eighty-Seventh 
Congress,  first  session,  entitled  "The  Com- 
munist Party  Line"  (prepared  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  for  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee) . 

INVESTIGATION  AND  CERTAIN 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1121. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port.  The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  233)  to  investigate  and  make 
expenditures  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain matters  within  its  jurisdiction. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  res- 
olution was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  ezanalne,  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

(1)  banking  and  currency  generally; 

(2)  financial  aid  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry; 

(3)  deposit  Insurance; 

(4)  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  including 
monetary  and  credit  policies; 

(5)  economic  stabilization,  production, 
and  mobilization; 

(8)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  the 
dollar: 

(7)  prices  of  commodities,  rents,  and  serv- 
ices: 

(8)  securities   and   exchange   regulation; 

(9)  credit  problems  of  small  business;  and 

(10)  international  finance  through  agen- 
cies within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

Sec,  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the    committee    from    February    1,    1962,   to 


January  31,  1963,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expendlttires  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Proxjided,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,400  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agenclea 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Gtovemment. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  tmder 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
>80.000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  to  Investigate,  and  make  expendl- 
tiu-es  in  connection  with,  certain  matters 
within  its  Jtuisdlctlon." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1152) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
CuMMrrrEE  on  Banking 

AND    CTTKRENCT. 

January  18,   1962. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 

Chairman,  Commttfec  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Deak  Mr.  Chairman:  On  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 18,  the  Committee  on  Banldng  and  Cur- 
rency unanlmo.-sly  agreed  to  report  Senate 
Resolution  233,  Introduced  January  11  by 
myself  and  Senator  Capsbabt.  The  resolu- 
tion was  reported  on  January  18. 

This  resolution  authorizes  this  committee, 
or  any  duly  authorized  sulxionunlttee 
thereof,  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis  such 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistance  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  studies  and 
investigations  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

You  undoubtedly  will  recall  that  for  a 
number  of  years  resolutions  similar  to  this 
one  have  been  approved  for  this  committee 
on  an  annual  basis.  We  have  Introduced 
and  reported  this  resolution,  in  the  amount 
of  $80,000,  because  of  our  need  to  retain  ad- 
ditional personnel  as  we  have  done  for  the 
p>ast  several  years  to  supplement  the  perma- 
nent staff  and  to  cover  other  expenses  inci- 
dent to  our  committee  responsibilities.  Due 
to  the  extremely  complex  nature  of  the  mat- 
ters within  our  jurisdiction,  we  have  found 
it  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  bring  In 
experts  In  the  various  fields  of  our 
jurisdiction. 

The  workload  of  the  committee  is  ex- 
tremely heavy  under  normal  circumstances: 
that  Is,  in  dealing  with  legislative  matters 
which  rectir  year  after  year.  Experience  has 
shown  that  we  must  anticipate  during  each 
session  some  special  study  or  legislation 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  employ  addi- 
tional staff  and  to  Inciu*  additional  expenses. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  predict,  with 
any  degree  of  precision,  the  legislative  activi- 
ties of  the  committee.  However,  there  are 
areas  within  our  jurisdiction  which  can  be 
expected  to  receive  even  greater  attention 
than  normally.  For  example,  the  issues 
raised  by  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Money  and  Credit  have  received,  and  I 
exf>ect    will    continue    to    receive,    extensive 
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consideration  and  be  the  subject  of  legislative 
proposals. 

Other  areas  which  may  well  reqxilre  addi- 
tional study  include  the  aecurlUea  business 
now  under  active  study  by  the  Securities  and 
Excliange  Commission  under  Public  Law  87- 
189.  the  savings  and  loan  situation,  and  prob- 
lems relating  to  sliver  and  the  Silver  Pur- 
chase Act. 

In  addition  to  Its  legislative  res  potisi  bill - 
ties,  the  committee  can  exp«jct  In  the  course 
of  the  next  session  to  receive  many  requests 
frocn  Senators,  either  formally  or  Informally, 
to  make  speciai  studies  of  various  problems 
In  the  economic  field.  While  tliese  studies 
may  never  reach  the  stage  of  forn^al  hearings 
or  Investigations,  they  do  require  a  great  deal 
of  staff  work.  Increased  attention  which 
problems  of  monetary  policy  are  receiving 
creates  an  additional  burden  on  the  staff. 


Of  the  $80,000  authorized  for  the  last  12- 
month  period  under  Senate  Rasolutlon  44. 
expenditures  throoigh  January  31.  19<M.  are 
approxhnately  •76.647  70,  leaving  a  balance 
of  •3.352  30 

Encloeed  Is  n  copy  of  Senate  R*s«>IuUon 
233.  It  Is  In  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
sample  resolution  enclosed  with  your  letter 
of  December  15.  1961.  except  that  section  3  of 
your  sample  form  (requlrlntf  that  findings 
and  recommendations  be  reported  nut  later 
than  January  31.  1963)    Is  omitted. 

Also  enclosed  Is  the  completed  staiuliirJ- 
Lzed  budi;et  form,  as  prescribed  by  your 
committee  The  budget  calls  for  no  staff 
personnel  lu  addition  to  those  presently  em- 
ployed by  the  comnoittee. 
Sincerely  y<airs. 

A     WlLI.IS  RoUE»T!x.jN. 

CiairrrKi't 


Budgtl— Study  of  banking  and  currency  matters 


Position 


•rr*r» 

l^'gul  aa<i  iov«>ilt!'-iiive: 

.^stLstaiit  ojUumI 

Do 

Ethtoriai  ■&•!  r«jK-arcb: 

•■^laff  niemUr 

Kctmonilst 

AdinliristratiT«  mA  clencat: 

AjidstuuC  cl<Tk    rvcorili.  . 

.\s?l5tant  rlrrk    hcartiij' 


N  amber 


Total 


salary 

(p«r 

annam) 


Orora 

Sjil.iry 

annum) 


4,  tfN) 

a.  000 

7.980 
4,«W0 


»ll.fi.-W  *4 
10.  75«.  i.*. 

1^102.00 
16, 067  74 

10,  i:«  30 


Nfonthly 
Mlary 

(XTOSS} 


IfMO  01 
W6.S5 

1.341    90 
I.3»*.(r 

MH.(U 

4»t.2i 


TotaUof 

prrlod  of 

budget 

(SnMi) 


APMIXI^TR.ITIVE 

(•on!riV-u':..n  '..    :t  pi.. •..■.,  h*'.\lth  N'ti.  fit  procrani'i    riiMlc  Law  W  .1>C.  ..(I.ctlve  July  I,  i960) 

CooliibuUMii  to  rlTil  wrviec  fptiirim-nt  tiuKt   t>-i  |»-rr«Mit  of  tnt.il  <u»lai-k-,  |i»»l<li 

Conuibuuun  to  .miiloyws  Kcltia. .  inpli->i,  >  aoup  life  Ui.suriiiiu:  ^7 ct-ni*  jwr  month  pvr  $1,000 oovar- 

a«P'.     

Travfl    mclirsivc  nf  di-Iil  invr'^liu  ill'iti.-.  ■ — 

HeaiiOKS  tindnMTe  of  iv|«JrUTs'  fcrcsi >.-.^ .- -- 

WitncH  lw»,  e\penjies. . — . . 

Statloiury.  olTlw  supplifs .,.».. —— . — . 

rommuniration^  rtrk-phon*.  t.-l<-rriph) . — «..._ „.— — 

N«>w«paper»,  niaeazinc^.  dociinn-nt.s . — — 

CoaUogpnt  fuii'l — -- — — 


1'  til. 


Grand  tutai 


$ii.fa»  "^K 
10,  :>.  ^> 

If,.  Krj  <>i 
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EXPENDITURES  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  1123.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  286 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
UUe. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  286)  authorizing  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  to  make 
expenditures  and  to  employ  temporan' 
personnel. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  motion  was  a»?reed  to;  and  the 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Rule.s 
and  Adxntolstratlon.  or  any  duly  authorized 
8ubcommltte«  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
•ecttons  134 1 a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  194S.  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  speci- 
fied by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the    Senate,    to    examine,    investigate,    and 


Vice 


(4) 
(5) 
(6t 
Src. 


make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all 
ters  pertaining  to — 

(  1 )     the    election    of    the    President. 
President,  or   Members  of   Congress. 

i2>    corrupt  practices. 

(3)    contested  elections. 

credentials  itnd  quallflcatlon.s. 
Federal  elections  generally;  and 
Presidential  sviccesfclon. 
2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1962.  to 
January  31.  1963.  Inclusive  Is  authorized  (It 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (21  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
bails  technical  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants  Proi"\di-d  That  the  minor- 
ity is  ault'.orized  t<>  sfiect  (nie  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gros-s  rate  shall  not  be 
less  by  mire  th;ui  $1,400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
ii\  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  infor- 
mation. f.uUitlffi.  Hi.d  ptTsciiinel  if  any  f.f 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  rrport  its  flul- 
Ings.  together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  de^ms  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  elate  but  not 
later  than  J.muary  31.  19G3. 


Sec  4  E.xp«nses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  •150  - 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of   the   Senate   upon    Touchers    approved    by 

the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No,   1154*.  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  .-esolution. 

There  boinR  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordtTed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

U  S    Senate.  Committee  on  Rules 

AND      AOMINISTEATION.      SUVCOM- 

MrrrrE  on  Privu.eges  and  Elec- 
tions. Januarys,  1962 
ilon    Mike  Mansfield. 

C'!  wrnari.  Cornmittce  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
i.>frafiori.   VS.  Senate,  W<uhinf/ton.  DC 

Ukar  Mr  Chairman:  The  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  has  prepared 
an  original  resolution  and  a  budget  for  a 
new  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning Februnry  1,  1^62.  and  ending  on  Janu- 
ary 31.  ly63 

Durii.K  li»CJ  approximately  onc-thlrd  of 
t!ie  Members  of  the  V  S  Senate  will  be  seek- 
ing reelection  and.  as  In  prior  election  years, 
it  miist  be  anticipated  that  some  complaints 
and  petitions  fur  investigations  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  subcommittee  for  attention. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  formal 
contesU  were  received  by  the  Senate  during 
I960,  staff  Investigators  conducted  Inquiries 
In  many  States  following  the  receipt  of  let- 
ters and  atndavlts  charging  violations  of 
Federal  election  laws.  Since  the  bulk  of 
the  subcommittee's  Investigative  activities 
concerning  elections  occurs  after  the  ad- 
jcuirnnieiit  of  the  Senate.  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  request  an  additional  approf>rla- 
tlon  at  that  time  and  the  subcommittee  must 
estimate,  on  the  basis  of  past  experience. 
what  Its  expenses  may  total  In  the  event  of 
one  or  more  election  contests  TTius.  In  1956 
and  1958  the  Senate  granted  appropriations 
of  •150,000  and  In  1960  the  sum  of  •180.000 
was  approved. 

Durtr^t  the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congrcas 
the  subcommittee  will  continue  to  study 
legislation  which  has  been  already  referred 
to  it  prop<wlng  various  modifications  In  Fed- 
eral election  laws,  and  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Campaign  Costs,  which 
will  fall  due  on  or  before  April  80,  1962.  msy 
result  In  new  recommendations  which  will 
require  study  and  probable  hearings  by  the 
stibcommlttee 

Additionally,  the  subcommittee  intends  to 
publish,  as  Senate  documents,  three  pam- 
phlets or  books  which  will  have  been  com- 
pleted early  In  1962.  One  contains  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  as  amended,  and  mis- 
cellaneous acts:  a  second  contains  pertinent 
provisions  of  Federal  and  State  laws  govern- 
ing elections  i  the  Election  Law  Guidebook): 
and  the  third  contains  a  complete  complla- 
tMn  of  Senate  election,  expulsion,  and  cen- 
.sure  cases  from  1789  through  1960. 

The  subctimmlttee  will  make  every  effort. 
as  It  has  during  prior  years,  to  conserve  lt.<i 
appro|)rlatlon,  but  believes  that  the  sum  of 
•  150.000  Is  reasonable  In  consideration  of 
the  scope  of  lU  1962  program  and  the  elec- 
tion contests  which  might  arise  during  the 
course  of  the  year. 

Tlie  original  resolution  and  budget  are  sub- 
mitted herewith  for  your  consideration,  and 
the  iubcommiltee  respectfully  requests  the 
approval  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Howard   W    Cannow, 

Chairman. 
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Budget 


sT^rr 

I.rpi1  iwl  tnvfstlcstlve: 

Chief  eminael  _ 

.^viLstaiit  ooonael 

(lilt/  liivcsligalor 

Inv.'.silitaujr . 

.\I  ui'Tlty  couoscl 

F  Ittnrtiil  and  rrererrh: 

KMeairb  dlmrtor    

Ri^arvh  assistant 

.^'hiilri.'itriUivr  Bnd  rliTu-nl 

Assistant  eierk  (pecretarr  to  director). 

A«JjtaQl  cltTk  (file) _ 

.A«rt5tant  clerk  ()>earlii«) 

.■■t-iK>trH|>her 

AoouuDtaut 


Total 


Nambsr 


U 


Base 


(per 
annum) 


18,040 
$,600 

4.eao 

S.MO 
•,»«0 

4.B20 
3,  MO 

3,  OCX) 
1,800 
2.400 
2,040 
4.620 


OrtMs 


(per 
annam) 


Clft,  173w  10 

i3,642.4& 

10.  060l30 

8.483.43 

14.0»ia4 

in.  ofio.  30 

8,603.96 

6, 781.  22 

4.  3MLei 

5,  S66.05 
1838.M 

10,  060,  30 


MontiUy 
sstary 

(jpross) 


$1, 347.7* 

1,136.87 

838.38 

708,  8S 

1,172.03 

83S.35 
716.  W 

,■165.  10 

aes.  fi7 

4«3.  83 
403.08 

838,35 


ABKIKUraATrVE 

(.'uuUiliulliui  U>  riHuloypcs  health  tx-noflt  programs  (Public  Law  8&-382,  eflectlve  July  1,  18<0) 

CootrlNitldn  U>  civil  siTvfc*  rettmni«t  fund  (BW  percent  of  total  aalarlM  paid) 

ContriboUoa  toemploriMS  Fedrral  employ»«s freup  life  Insurance  (27cfnts  per  month  per  $I.0(X)  covor- 


Kcinilmrsiil'l*'  ;>aynionL'  lu  in^enclog 

Travel  uncluslT*  of  (U><1  Inve.itiuiitKiiisJ . 

lIcarluKs  (Induslv*  of  rvportcrv'  /«*) 

Witnasi  fera,  >  xpeaacs 

.'^tatloiirry,  otTioe  ^iipptlos 

(  riinmunicatlons  il<  U-phone,  tei«iTsph>. 

Nawapaper*.  laacaakMs,  daramcnU 

( 'otitlnBPnt  lund 


Total. 


Oraad  total. 


ToCamur 

psiod  of 

bud«»t 

(gross) 


(16. 171 19 
13.642.45 
10,080,30 
I«,8M.8e 
14.  064.  M 

10,  060,  30 
8,603.»S 

6.  781  22 

4i.3fia»i 

n.  566,  05 
14.510,88 
10,060.30 


130.838.65 


2.35A,80 
8,  504.  51 

4S0  30 

1,800.00 
1.500.00 
1.000,00 

i,ooaoo 

Looaoo 

i.nno,  00 

soaoo 

346.68 


19.  161.  3S 


isaooo.  00 


PAYMENT  OF  GRATUITY  TO  ISOM 
HE3WDERSON  AND  KlUDENCE  HEN- 
DERSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresklMlt.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1 124,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  285. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
UUe. 

The  I^onuiTiTS  Clebx.  A  rescrftitlon 
(S.  Res.  285)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Isom 
Henderson  and  Prudence  Henderson. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  quesUon  Is  on  a^eeinc  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  acreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  was  considered  and  acreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  U  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Isom  Henderson,  father,  and  Prudence  Hen- 
derson, mother  of  William  W.  Hendereon. 
an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Captt(^ 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate  OfBce  Build- 
ings at  the  time  of  hla  death,  a  sum  to  each 
equal  to  three  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  said  sum  to  be  oonsldered  Inclu- 
sive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  al- 
lowances. 


The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pcHre.  The  quesUon  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  "Hiat  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authcaiaed  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  oonttngent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Oertrude  S.  Faueette,  widow  of  Andrew  McC. 
Faucette.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  recelring 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum 
to  be  coDsldered  incltislre  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


PAYMENT  OF  GRATUXTY  TO  ELIZA- 
BETH J.  HEFNER 


PAYMENT  OP  GRATUITY  TO 
GERTRUDE  8.  FAUCETTE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1125.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  284. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
Utle. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
fS.  Res  284)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Oer- 
trude S.  Faucette. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1126, 
Senate  Resolution  283. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

"Rie  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resoluUon 
(S.  Res.  283)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Eliza- 
beth J.  Hefner. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resoluUon  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Reaolrxd.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  la  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
BlbBbeth  J.  Hefner,  widow  of  Wilson  C. 
Hefner,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


PAYMENT  OP  ORATUTTY  TO 
THOMAS  R.  MASSEY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calnidfir  No.  1127.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  282. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resfduUoQ  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  282)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Thc»nas 
R.  Massey. 

Tlie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  quesUon  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Thomas  R.  Massey,  brother  of  James  T. 
Massey,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
cooipensatlon  at  the  rate  he  was  recetTtng 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  siun 
to  be  considered  inclusive  of  ftineral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


PAYMENT  OF  DEATH  GRATUITY  TO 
AI£ON  J.  SMITH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideraUon  of  Calendar  No.  1128,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  281. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resoluUon  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  LEGISLATIVE  Ci.EaK.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  281)  to  pay  a  death  gratuity  to 
Alson  J.  Smith. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  The  quesUon  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
moUon  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 
as  follows: 

iJesoZred,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  autborlBad  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  at  the  Senate,  to 
Alson  J.  Smith,  widower  of  Mattle  M.  SmltJh. 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  nine  and  one- half 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  Inelustve  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


PAYMENT  OP  GRATUITY  TO  EDNA 
V.  McLEOD 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  112d,  Senate 
Resolution  280. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

Ttie  Lkcislattve  Clzxk.  A  resoluUon 
(S.  Res.  280)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Edna 
V.  McLeod. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
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Edna  V.  McLeod.  widow  of  Scott  UcLeod,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  hia 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  compenna- 
tlon  at  the  rate  be  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  bla  death,  said  aum  to  be  con- 
sidered Inclusive  of  funeral  ezpenaea  and  all 
other  allowances. 


PAYMENT  OP  QRATUTTY  TO  ELMO 
W.    KEEL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1130,  Senate 
Resolution  279. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Lecislativk  Clerk.  A  resolution 
<S.  Res.  279*  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Elmo 
W  Keel. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Resolvtd.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  U  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Elmo  W.  Keel,  widower  of  Jessie  L.  Keel,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  a  sum.  equal  to  eight  and  one-half 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
said  B\im  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all   other  allowances 


PAYMENT  OP  GRATUITY  TO  VONDA 
P.  BERGMAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1131,  Senate 
Resolution  278. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Lkgislativk  Clxrx.  A  resolution 
(3.  Res.  278'  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Vonda 
P.  Bergman. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 
as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Vonda  P.  Bergman,  widow  of  Harold  Berg- 
man, an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  hU  death,  a  sum  equal  to  nine  and  one- 
half  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
waa  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death 
said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  allowances 


PAYMENT  OF  GRATUITY  TO  HAZEL 
T.  CLEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1132.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  277. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
Utle. 

The  LEGISLATIVE  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  277 1  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Hazel 
T.  Clem. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The   question   is   on   agreeing   to 


the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows : 

Resolied,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  auth(jri2^d  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Hazel  T  Clem,  wldi  w  of  T  BrUey  Clem,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  hla 
death,  a  sum  equ.il  to  eight  months'  com- 
pensation at  the  rale  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  t*.)  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances 


INVESTIGATION    BY    COMMITTEK 
ON  COMMERCE 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  1137,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  251. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  l>e  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
'S.  Res,  251  •  authorizing  the  Committee 
on  Conimerce  to  mvestigate  certain  mat- 
ters within  Its  jurisdiction,  and  provid- 
ing funds  therefor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  re.solu- 
tion.  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  3,  line  8. 
after  the  word  "exceed",  to  Insert  '1315.- 
OOO",  so  as  to  maice  the  resolution  read: 

RfsoUed.  Tliat  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a» 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  t<>  - 

(  1 1    Interstate  commerce  generally, 

(  2  I    foreign  commerce  genorally, 

(3  I    maritime  matters: 

(4  I    Interoceanlc  canals; 

(5|    transp)orta tlon  policy: 

(6 1  domestic  surface  transportation.  In- 
cluding pljjellnes: 

(7)  commurUcatlons.  Including  a  com- 
plete review  of  national  and  International 
telecommunications  and  the  use  of  commu- 
nications satellites ; 

I  8 )    Federal  piower  matters: 

(9)    clvU  aeronautics. 

1 10)    fisheries  and  wildlife; 

(111    marine  sciences,  and 

(12)  Weather  Bureau  operations  and 
planning,  Including  the  use  of  weather 
satellites 

Sk:  a  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  19*2.  to 
January  31,  1963.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized 
( 1 1  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable.  i2i  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants  Prottd^'d,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  con.sent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services, 
Information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 


of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
.Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not   later   than   January   31,   1963. 

Sec  4  Kxpen.ses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution  which  shall  not  exceed 
$.n.')000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  re.solution  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  re.solution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MAN8PIEIJD.  Mr.  President,  I 
Ank.  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  1137 ».  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

U  S    Sknatx. 
Committee  on   CoMMsacK, 

January  24.  1962. 
Hon     MiKr   MANsriEU). 

C'lairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
iitration.  US    Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Deas  Chairman  VlANsriKLo:  Senate  Reso- 
lution 251  Is  now  before  your  committee  for 
consideration  and  action.  TbU  resolution 
*ould  authorize  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce to  expend  not  more  than  $315,000  be- 
tween February  1  1962,  and  January  31.  1963. 
upon  studies  and  Investigations  of  any  and 
all  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction.  This  Is 
Identical  to  the  amount  granted  the  com- 
mittee during  the  1st  session  of  the  B7th 
Congress  (S    Res    74), 

During  the  last  session  of  the  86tb  Con- 
gre.ss  this  committee  was  authorized  by  the 
Senate  to  expend  the  amount  of  $620,000 
IS  Res  343,  S  Res  244,  and  S.  Rea.  305). 
In  addition  to  our  regular  work,  we  were  at 
that  time  completing  our  special  studies  on 
transportation    and    foreign   commeroe. 

Of  the  $315,000  authorized  for  1961.  we  are 
returning  approximately  $<W.OOO.  This  U 
not  because  we  overstated  our  needs  last 
year,  but  rather  because  we  were  unable  to 
start  some  of  our  programed  projects. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  approved  72  of 
the  236  bills  submitted  to  It.  and  the  Senate 
passed  68  of  them.  Of  these  measures,  44 
were  signed  Into  law  by  the  Praaldent.  22  are 
sull  pending  In  the  House.  4  ar«  on  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar  and  2  were  Senate  r«solutlonB. 

The  committee  received,  reported  favor- 
ably, and  the  Senate  conflrme<l  1,081  rou- 
tine nominations  In  the  Coast  Ouard  and 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Of  the  44  major  nominations  submitted 
to  us,  6  were  withdrawn  by  ths  President, 
32  were  reported  to  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  remaining  8  were  received 
too  late  In  the  session  to  t>e  acted  upon. 

In  the  month  of  January  1962,  we  have 
already  received  9  major  and  406  minor 
nominations 

The  committee  held  64  days  of  public 
hearings,  and  our  subcommlttMS  held  77, 
a  total  of  141  during  1961.  This  year  we 
anticipate  a  heavy  public  hearing  schedule, 
already  started  on  the  textile  problem,  and 
to  open  next  month  on  transportation. 

Under  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
this  committee  has  Jurisdiction  over  all  leg- 
islation   and    matters    relating   to — 

1  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  gen- 
erally, 

2  Regulation  of  Interstate  railroads. 
bus«'.s     trucks,   and   pipelines; 
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3  Communication  by  telephone,  tel»- 
grraph.   radio,   and  teleTtaion; 

4  Civil  aeronautics,  except  aeronautical 
)\T\A  Bp>ace  activities  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Admbnlstrmtlon; 

5,  Merchant  marine  generally; 

6.  Registering  and  licensing  of  vessels  and 
small  boats; 

7  Navigation  and  the  laws  relating  there- 
to Including  pllotage; 

8.  Rules  and  International  arrangements 
'o  prevent  collisions  at  sea; 

\i.  Merchant  marine  officers  and  seamen; 

10  Meafiurcs  relating  Mo  regulation  of  com- 
mon carriers  by  water  and  to  the  inspection 
III  merchant  marli.e  vessels,  lights,  and  sig- 
nals, lltesavlng  equipment,  and  fire  protec- 
tion on  such  vessels: 

11.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey: 

12.  The  Coast  Ouard,  Including  lifesaving 
service,  lighthouses,  lightships,  and  ocean 
derelicts; 

13.  The  UjB.  Coast  Ouard  and  Merchant 
Marine  AcadenUes: 

14.  The  Weather  Bureau; 

15.  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (c) 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Interoceanlc  canals 
generally- — paragraph  (c)  gives  the  Senate 
Armed  Bervlcea  Committee  Jurisdiction  over 
"maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  including  the  administration,  sanita- 
tion, and  Goveriunent  of  the  Canal  Zone"; 

16.  Inland  waterways; 

17.  Pi&berlea  and  wUdUfe,  including  re- 
search, restoration,  refuges,  and  conserva- 
tion;  and 

18.  Bureau  of  Standards,  including  stand- 
ardization of  weights  and  measures  and  the 
metric  system. 

This  committee  anticipates  a  heavy  pro- 
gram for  1963.  The  agencies  for  which  we 
have  responsibility  have  budget  require- 
ments totaling  approximately  $2,275  mil- 
lion. Further,  we  share  responsibility  for 
military  air  transportation  and  military  sea 
transportation,  and  these  would  double  this 
foregolnc  budget  figure.  I  think  we  can 
safely  say  our  committee  must  oversee 
agencies  spending  almost  $4.5  billlrai  each 
year. 

As  your  committee  knows,  we  operate 
through  standing  and  special  subcommlt- 
teee.  For  1962,  we  hope  our  program  will 
be  as  follows: 

THE    STANDING    Sl'SCOMMil'lXES 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Maritime  Industry  (n-oblems  to  which  the 
committee  must  glre  attention  during  this 
seaslon  are  many  and  urgent.  Brery  seg- 
ment of  shipping  under  the  U.8.  flag  is  at 
dangerously  low  ebb.  In  tiie  foreign  trade 
ways  must  be  found  to  aoslst  our  shipping, 
both  BubckUaed  and  unsubsWliced.  in  se- 
curing a  more  adequate  ahare  of  tbls  Na- 
tion's booming  expiort  and  import  trades. 
Operators  ot  the  Uner  Mrrlcss  serrlng  es- 
sential trade  routes  are  engaged  In  a  ooatly 
vessel  replacement  program.  To  surrlve 
they  must  be  helped  to  secxire  the  cargoes 
required. 

Spedai  problems  attach  to  Great  Lakes 
shipping,  and  to  tlie  lines  engaged  in  the 
coastal.  Intercoastal.  and  offshore  trades. 
Canadian  Tesaels,  newty  subeUUBed,  and 
growing  fleets  o<  modam  European  Teeeels. 
are  threatening  to  take  over  completely  In 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  while  the  domeetlc 
and  offshore  trades  are  beset  with  problems 
that,  unlees  resolved.  oo«ld  have  a  devastat- 
ing  effect  upon  certain  west  coast  industries, 
and  upon  the  economics  at  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  administration  of  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence statute  more  equitable  apportionmemt 
of  higher  rate  cargoes  to  UJS.-flag  shipping 
nuist  be  found,  while  liability  of  shipowners 
and  of  Teasels  in  collisions  are  but  two  of 
the  many  legislative  proposals  to  be  con- 
sidered and  resolved. 


We  know  that  ]rour  ccMnmittee  understands 
thaae  problems  are  not  new.  Rather  they  are 
coottnulng  ones,  and  watchfulness  is  neces- 
sary If  we  are  to  do  the  )ob  the  Senate  has 
assigned  to  us. 

We  plan  hearings  to  review  oar  maritime 
program  generally,  looking  toward  a  pro- 
gram to  increase  the  use  of  our  ships  by 
our  citizen  shippers,  a  formula  to  spread  ship 
construction  over  all  otu:  coastlines,  and  to 
lmpro"e  our  n^rchant  marine  so  that  it  may 
regain  Its  pr(^>er  place  in  the  world. 

Sports  fiahli^  and  hunting  continue  to 
grow  in  popularity  and  millions  of  American 
famines  talte  advantage  of  these  outdoor 
recreational  pastimes — 50  million  Americans 
over  12  years  of  age  went  hunting  or  fishing 
or  both  in  1960.  They  spent  over  $4  billion 
and  our  businessmen  and  manufacturers  are 
devoting  a  greater  amount  of  effort  to  satisfy 
family  needs  In  this  recreational  field.  We 
will  consider  legislation  to  promote  effectual 
planning,  development,  maintenance,  and 
coordination  of  this  natural  resource. 

Our  commercial  fishery  has  problems. 
There  are  legislative  proposals  to  step  up 
Usherles  research,  to  encourage  the  develop- 
nient  of  new  fish  products,  to  study  the  dep- 
redations of  destructive  predators  and  to 
do  what  we  can.  In  a  legislative  way,  to  aid 
and  assist  our  State  officials  in  conservation 
practices. 

In  1950  alien  fleets  moved  into  waters  ad- 
jacent to  Alaska  We  must  determine  how 
we  are  to  cope  with  this  International  threat 
to  a  eonunon  resource.  For  the  committee's 
consideration  are  bills  to  Improve  and  mod- 
ernlae  our  fl»httig  fleets  In  order  to  meet  our 
foreign  competition.  We  must  not  permit 
the  depiction  of  our  natural  resources. 

The  protection  of  marine  mammals,  re- 
search and  studies  on  the  effects  of  insecti- 
cides upon  our  wildlife,  the  preservation  of 
bird  species,  and  many  and  varied  problems 
relating  to  game  animals,  wild  fowl,  and 
bird  life  demand  oxir  attention. 

Coiminunications 

New  technical  and  economic  developments 
and  changing  needs  in  the  communications 
field  require  a  thorotigh  examination  of  both 
short-range  and  long-range  plans  and  poli- 
cies in  order  to  assure  a  soimd  and  vigorous 
growth  In  the  teleconunimlcatlons  field,  both 
domestically  and  intematlonally.  The  whole 
area  of  communications  will  be  tremen- 
dously influenced  by  the  use  of  space  com- 
munications satellites.  A  uniform  policy  for 
all  communications.  Including  space  com- 
munications, must  be  established.  This  re- 
quires a  review  of  the  present  status  of  our 
policies  as  well  as  a  complete  evaltiatlon  of 
the  allocation  of  frequencies  so  as  to  assvire 
the  most  effective  and  efficient  use  of  this 
valuable  resource. 

Many  agencies  of  the  Government  are  in- 
volved, such  as  the  Weather  Bureau,  which 
will  use  space  satellites  for  the  gathering  of 
weather  information.  We  held  preliminary 
hearings  In  the  first  session  of  the  Congress 
and  recessed  these  hearings  In  order  to  per- 
mit the  formulation  of  certain  policies  with- 
in the  various  Oorsmmsnt  agencies  that  are 
involved.  LsgislaUon  has  been  proposed. 
Xztsnsivs  hearings  and  work  will  be  done  in 
thU  STMi  in  1862. 

BpeeiAosily.  we  want  to  bs  sure  that  the 
United  States  has  formuiatsd  specific  poli- 
cies and  plans  which  oouid  bs  used  for  guid- 
anes  in  rsooncillng  ths  conflicting  interests 
and  needs  of  Government  and  private  users 
of  ths  spsctrum  space.  We  must  determine 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  has  de- 
veloped a  national  ptdicy  and  position  for 
dealing  with  other  nations  in  seeking  inter- 
national telecommunications  agreements 
in  view  of  the  rapid  changes  taking  place  In 
this  field.  A  close  watch  must  be  kept  to 
make  stire  that  the  United  States  is  folly 
prepared  for  the  196S  Geneva  Conference  in 


which  allocation  of  frequencies  for  space 
commtinlcatians  is  to  t>e  made. 

In  the   last  Congrees,   sectlcm   315  of  the 

Communications  Act,  the  so-called  equal- 
time  provision  with  respect  to  political 
broadcasting,  was  temporarily  suspended  in 
order  to  p>ermit  the  candidates  for  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  to  engage  in  the  so-called  debater.  All 
the  reports,  particularly  the  extensive  anal- 
ysis prepared  by  the  FCC,  indicated  that  the 
temporary  suspension  during  the  1960  cam- 
paign was  a  huge  success.  There  is  now  con- 
siderable support  for  legislation  that  would 
mal^e  such  an  exemption  permanent.  There 
is  pn-esently  pending  before  our  committee  a 
number  of  bills  to  accomplish  this  end.  as 
well  as  to  expand  the  exemptions  to  include 
other  political  candidates  such  as  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, Congressmen,  and  gubernatorial  candi- 
dates. Hearings  on  this  subject  are  to  be 
scheduled. 

We  must  continually  watch  how  Govern- 
ment-licensed media  is  used  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  political  opinions,  neirs  and  adv«-- 
tlslng,  the  presentation  of  candidates,  and 
the  discussion  of  controversial  Issues,  and 
we  must  oversee  the  Commission's  processing 
of  the  numerous  complaints  that  arose  from 
the  1960  campaign. 

Television  channel  allocation  is  a  con- 
tinuing problem  and  we  continue  to  urge  the 
FCC  to  act.  We  want  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tionwide competitive  television  service.  To 
date,  the  more  than  70  UHF  channels  that 
are  available  for  commercial  and  educational 
television  are  very  little  used.  Recently  the 
Commission  concluded  that  a  competitive 
nationwide  television  service  with  adequate 
provisions  for  local  outlets  and  educational 
stations  is  not  possible  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  12  VHF  channels  and  that  great- 
er use  must  be  made  of  the  70  UHF  channels. 
In  line  with  this  program  they  have  recently 
Instituted  a  number  of  so-called  delntermlx- 
ture  proceedings  aimed  as  a  remedy  to  this 
problem.  The  Commission  has  also  recom- 
mended legislation  that  wotild  authorize  It 
to  require  that  television  receivers  shipped 
In  Interstate  commerce  be  all-channel  re- 
ceivers capable  of  satlsfactoriTy  receiving 
UHF  signals.  This  is  an  extremely  vital  sub- 
ject and  hearings  will  be  held. 

The  committee  has  held  extensive  hear- 
ings with  regard  to  network  practices  in  the 
past  and  as  a  result  special  funds  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  FCC  for  a  network  study. 
The  study  was  made  and  the  Commission  has 
now  recommended  specific  legislation  on  this 
complicated  problem  of  regulating  networks. 
Wide  Interest  has  been  expressed  in  this  leg- 
islation (S.  2400) .  and  it  will  require  lengthy 
hearings. 

The  question  of  advertising  hard  liquor  on 
radio  and  television  has  been  the  subject  of 
numerotis  hearings  by  this  committee.  A 
number  of  years  ago  representatives  of  the 
liquor  Industry  and  the  broadcast  industry 
urged  that  no  action  be  taken  with  regard 
to  legislation  In  this  field  because  the  in- 
dustry was  capable  of  handling  the  problem 
on  a  self-regulated  basis.  During  the  last 
year  reiK>rts  indicate  that  certain  broad- 
casters were  attempting  to  break  dovm  this 
hard-liquor  barrier  and  we  brought  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  and  other  Interested  parties. 
If  the  self -regulation  approach  does  not  prove 
to  be  satisfactory,  we  may  be  required  to 
move  In  with  legislation  and  hold  hearings 
on  this  very  sensitive  proMem. 

For  the  third  straight  Congress  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  out  my  educational  tele- 
vision bill  which  would  accelerate  the  use 
of  television  facilities  In  our  schools  and  col- 
leges. The  bin  Is  now  pending  In  the  House. 
The  FCC,  at  our  recommendation,  has  estab- 
lished a  special  office  to  assist  In  the  devel- 
opment of  edtieatlonal  television.  We  are 
working  closely  with  all  interested  parties 
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In  order  to  encourage  and  expedite  a  fuller 
u»e  of  the  more  than  aOO  TV  aaslgnmenia 
which  are  presently  reserved  for  educational 
purposes 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  In  the  last 
Congress  with  reference  to  community  an- 
tenna and  tHxMter  problems  The  FCC  has 
recommended  specific  leglslatk)n  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  Is  quite  controversial,  and  will 
probably  require  additional  hearings  before 
final  actlor^  Is  determined 

A  matter  which  still  requires  further  at- 
tention by  this  committee  Is  the  mandate 
which  Congress  has  Issued  requiring  West- 
ern Union  to  divest  Itself  of  Its  international 
operations  The  complexity  of  the  many 
problems  Involved  has  unduly  prolonged 
these  negotiations  which  have  been  under- 
way with  the  prospective  purchaaers  fnr  some 
time.  It  Is  hopeid  this  problem  will  soon 
be  brought  to  a  final  conclusion. 

i4itation 

An  unusual  number  of  legislative  items 
of  considerable  Importance  to  the  aviation 
community  are  currently  pending  before  our 
committee 

Participation  percentagewise  by  U  3  car- 
riers In  the  field  of  international  air  trans- 
pKjrtatlon  has  t)een  declining  at  a  substan- 
tial rate  over  the  past  several  years  As  a 
result,  we  have  commenced  a  study  to  ascer- 
tain the  reasons  for  this  trend,  what  prob- 
lems confront  our  carriers,  and  whether  a 
favorable  solution,  consistent  wl'h  foreign 
policy  considerations,  can  be  found  Among 
other  matters  the  committee  will  conduct  a 
hearing  on  legislation  proposed  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  which  would  broaden  and 
more  clearly  delineate  Its  {xswer-j  U)  etTec- 
tlvely  regulate  foreign  air  earner  activities 
In  this  country 

As  a  result  of  a  combination  of  factors. 
including  but  not  limited  to.  overcapacity 
mountln>(  costs,  and  declining  load  factiirs. 
the  airline  Industry,  financially,  last  year  suf- 
fered one  of  the  most  severe  years  In  its 
history  We  expect  to  conduct  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  airlines'  finances  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  problem  and  whether  legislative  action 
Is  necessary 

During  the  last  session,  the  Senate  passed 
a  1969.  a  bin  that  would  authorize  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board,  under  specified  criteria  to 
grant  limited  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  to  supplemental  air 
carriers  However,  because  of  certain  tragic 
events  occurring  subsequent  to  its  passuKe 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  misunderstand- 
ing has  clouded  the  issues  Involved  In  deter- 
mining the  proper  role  of  the  supplemental 
air  carrier  Industry  In  the  aviation  com- 
munity We  will  devote  our  energies  to 
puttini{  the  Issues  In  proper  ri'<us  and  t<  > 
resolve  su>h  dlfTerences  as  exist  between  the 
House-  and  Senate-passed  versi  >ns  if  *he 
legislation  so  as  to  Insure  maximum  air 
safety    and   sound   economic   policy 

We  also  plan  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
air  ssLfety  with  primary  emphasis  on  the 
problems  involved  in  air  traffic  control 
Particular  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the 
recommendatlon.s  set  forth  in  the  Project 
Beacon  retx<rt  and  plans  for  implementation 
thereof 

The  authority  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  lo  guarantee  loans  made  to  local 
service  carriers  for  the  acquisition  of  mi<lern 
aircraft  will  expire  on  September  7  of  this 
year  We  must  conduct  hearUikCs  to  deter- 
mine If  there  is  a  need  for  ex'endln^  the 
Board  s  authority  beyond  the  September  7 
expiration  date 

The  Committee  h(jj)es  to  conduct  early 
hearings  on  a  bill.  8  2599.  which  would 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Aviation 
Service  for  air  traffic  control. 


In  addition,  a  number  of  bills,  mostly  of 
a  routine  nature,  proposed  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  are  pending  before  us  The  com- 
mittee expects  to  conduct  such  hearings  as 
may  be  necessary  and  to  take  such  action 
as  these  bills  may  merit  during  the  current 
session 

Surface  {'■an'<p<i''fation 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  H7'h  Con^re.-vs 
42  bills  and  resolutions  were  referred  i>>  the 
Surface  Tran,sp<jrtatl(jn  Subcommittee  Of 
these  seven  measures  were  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  ttoor  SIX  were  passed  bv  the 
Senate,  and  three  were  slk;ne<l  by  the  Presi- 
dent into  public  lavk- 

The  subcommittee  held  20  public  hearln^ts 
on  specirtc  legislation  and  in  addition  con- 
ducted li  public  hearings  on  5  separate 
studies  and  Investigations  relating  to  major 
transportiitlon  problems  In  this  latter 
category  heavy  emphasis  was  placed  on  first 
determlnin,;  the  ex'ent  of  the  decline  of 
common  carrla»{e  by  all  mi>des  In  the  na- 
tional transp<irtatlon  system  then  dcvelop- 
In^  and  evaluating  remedial  steps  to  halt 
this  decline 

As  a  result  of  the  material  developed  initial 
consideration  In  the  second  sessi  n  will  be 
Klven  to  S  2560  a  measure  desU'ned  to 
strengthen  the  authorized  transportation 
companies  by  curtalllni<  unlawful  and  Illegal 
carriers  particularly  on  the  highways  More- 
over the  subcommittee's  wurkload  ;a  exr>ected 
to  shan'ly  Increase  when  the  President 
transmits  to  the  Cont^ress  a  H})ectal  trans- 
portation message  lncludln«  specific  legis- 
lative recommendations  It  Is  anticipated 
that  this  will  cover  the  broad  ran^'e  of  trans- 
porUitlon  problems,  from  tax  relief  to 
bankruptcies  to  agricultural  exemptions  and 
will  require  therefore,  extensive  considera- 
tion by  the  subcommittee 

Another  lm{V)rtan*  measure  '..  be  taken  up 
win  be  S  '2413  which  would  help  stablll/e 
the  Alaskan  transportation  companies  by 
pl.wmg  the  Alaska'  Kallr.ad  uiide.'  the  regu- 
latory authority  of  the  Interst<ite  Commerce 
Commission 

SPKCIAl.     SUBCOMMITTEES     AND     STUDirS 

Textile    tnetuiCry    ^tudy 

We  have,  through  ptibllc  hearings  In  Wash- 
lngt«.)n.  DC.  and  in  the  field  been  actively 
probing  Into  the  problems  of  this  very  im- 
portant sefctment  of  our  ecoii'imy  since  1958 
Two  reports  have  been  Issued  and  a  third 
Is  under  preparation  foil win»;  our  hearings 
liust   week 

We  made  several  reci)nimend.itlons  to  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government,  how- 
ever, very  little  was  accomplished  until  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  on  May  2,  1961  Issued  a  seven- 
poiii*  prokfram  to  aid  this  Industry  We  are 
trying  to  aid  the  Implementation  of  this 
program  and  to  oversee  the  actions  of  the 
various  departments  of  Government  liiat 
are  involved  We  firmly  believe  that  this 
industry,  second  only  to  steel  in  times  of 
national  emergency,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
decline  any  further 

.Warine  sctencfs 

Oceanography  has,  and  will  conttnva  tO 
take  a  great  deal  of  our  time  and  en«T|fy. 
Two  of  our  members  attended  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  In'eri{rivernmental  Oceanoi^raphic 
Conimlsslon  held  In  Paris  last  O<"tober 
Thirty-nine  natlon.s  participated  We  must 
carefully  watch  the  expanding  oceani>i;ra))hii- 
programs  of  other  nations  We  must  main- 
tain close  Contact  with  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  Committee  on  Oceanography,  the 
Coordinating  Committee  on  Oceanography, 
comprised  of  the  ranking  pr(jfesslonal  ocea- 
no*;riiphers  of  all  Government  agencies  with 
institutions  and  laboratories  engaged  In 
oceanographlc  or  Great   Lakes  research    and 


with  Industries  which  recently  have  estab- 
lishe<l  laboratories  for  stjphlstlcated  marine 
studies,  encouraged  by  the  deep  Interest 
manifest  by  our  committee  and  the  Congress 
The  emergence  of  Soviet  Russia  as  the 
nv*.t  .ictive  of  all  nations  in  worldwide  deep- 
water  studies,  the  numerous  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  IOC  at  Paris  relating  to  In- 
ternational ocean  surveys,  expeditions,  com- 
muiUcafions  and  weather  observations,  the 
recommendations  of  US  scientific  bodies. 
in.  luduiK  NASCO  and  of  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies,  all  present  Impor- 
tant problems  within  the  province  of  this 
committee  many  of  which  may  require  con- 
structive legisl.itlon  as  well  as  constant 
V  inllance 

forf'tgn  .  ornmercf 

nils  Committee  has  recently  Issued  a  re- 
jx.rt  entitle<l  The  United  States  and  World 
■Trade  Challenges  and  Opportunities."  We 
believe  that  the  nontarlfT  problems  of  our 
foreign  commerce  must  be  met  head  on  If 
we  are  to  m  iintain  our  place  in  world 
trade 

We  must  develop  a  g(M>d  bold  program 
under  which  our  domestic  economy  can 
continue  to  prosj^r  and  to  keep  pace  with 
the  dynamic  growth  of  our  European  friends 
The  emergence  of  the  Common  Marke*  as  a 
major  trading  bloc  should  be  welcomed  as 
a  further  buttressing  of  the  free  world.  The 
United  ^)tate8  must  make  every  effort  to 
aAsure  that  its  present  dominant  position 
In  world  trade  Is  strengthened,  rather  than 
•eop.irdi/.ed.  by  the  new  economical  and  p<">- 
lltical  alinements  so  rapidly  developing 
around  the  globe 

During  the  first  session,  there  were  four 
Senate  bills,  two  Senate  Joint  resolutions 
and  one  Senate  concurrent  resolution  con- 
cerning foreign  trade  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  After  public  hearings 
three  bills  were  favorably  reported  and 
piussed  by  the  Senate,  two  of  which  were 
later  enacted  Into  law  We  anticipate  that 
during  this  session  there  will  be  further 
hearings  dealing  specifically  with  measures 
to  be  taken  to  Improve  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  through  the  promotU)n  of 
foreign  exp<irts  In  support  of  the  President's 
progr.im  'I"he  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961  (Public  Law  87  63  S  6101  passed  las' 
>far  Is  expel  tetl  to  be  of  material  benefit  In 
this  direction 

Parkagi'ig    and   Labeling 

.\s  vi'\i  know  our  committee  has  Juris- 
dirtion  In  this  field  so  lm[)ortHnt  to  our  citi- 
zens lus  a  protection  to  their  health  as  well 
as  against  fraud  We  are  responsible,  as  an 
example  for  such  ains  as  the  W<X)d  Prod- 
ucts Liibellng  Act,  the  Fur  Pr<xtucl8  Label- 
Mii"  Act.  and  the  Textile  Fiber  Product.* 
Ideniificatlon  Act  The  latest  two  statutes 
In  thl.s  field  are  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
sta^ce.^  LabelliiK  At  f  and  Public  Law  87  354 
that  retpures  <-ertain  identifying  marks  ot: 
articles  made  of  >;old  or  silver 

We  have  watched  with  great  Interest  tin 
hearings  on  the  dei  eptive  and  misleading 
labeling  and  packaging  practices  now  prev 
alent  in  the  packagetl  products  field,  and 
have  Informed  the  hearing  committee  tha' 
we  stand  ready  f.  proceed  swiftly  If  packag- 
ing and  labelink'  legislation  is  the  answer 
1. 1  the  problem 

The  worklond  oi  the  Commerce  Committer 
i.s  determine*!  by  o\ir  plans  as  highlighted 
above,  together  with  whatever  additional 
legislation  Is  referred  to  us  by  the  Senate 
In  view  of  our  wide  Jurisdiction  and  the 
volume  r,f  work  It  covers,  we  believe  you  will 
agree  with  the  views  of  our  committee  th.i* 
this  request  is  reasonable 
Sincerely  y  >urs. 

Warrin  G    Macnuson. 

C^airmoti. 
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1911 


Budget 


Positloo 


Btklf 

Professional  itsfT  members  In  foQowlnf  general  f^ekb: 

ATlatloD,  oommuDlcatlons,  marine  sclenoes,  gen- 
eral transportation,  merchant  marine  and 
Coast  Ousrd,  fteherles  SEtd  wUdllfp,  auto-tnar- 
ketlnft  practices,  forelRn  oommeroe,  and  regu- 
latory agencies 


Clerical  stsfl: 


Clerical  assl.staiits  anil  sUTK>(rrBiiher» 

I 


Total 


Number 


2 

2 

an 


Base 
■alary 

(per 
aanum) 


18.000 
7.820 
7.080 
6,180 
0,000 
h.SK 
5.280 
4.980 
4.680 
4.  £60 
4.200 
4.080 

4,200 
2.940 
2,640 
2,580 
2.520 
2.460 
■2.220 


OnMi 
Hlary 

(per 
amiiun) 


Monthly 
salary 
(gross) 


tie.  102.  90 

14,907.83 

14.  486.  03 

12,904.32 

12,  587.  9B 

11,744.39 

11,322.60 

10,  756.  26 

10.  176.  30 

9,940.62 

9.211.53 

8,  968.  51 

9  211.53 

6.  669.  70  I 
6.062  11  I 
5,  930.  6() 
5,  809  (17  I 
5.687  5fi  ' 
5,201.49  i 


$1,341.90 

1,242.31 

1.'207.  16 

1.076.36 

1,048.  9S 

978.69 

943.55 

896  35 

H48.  02 

828.38 

767,  62 

747.  37 

7C7.  6'2 
.'i64  97 
5<)4.  34 
4<.M.  21 
4>M.  08 
473  96 
433.45 


Total  for 

period  of 

budget 

(gross) 


AI)»1IMSTRAT|V« 

("oiitrlhution  to  civil  .>ervici'  relln-inent  fund  itH-i  percent  of  total  salaries) 

(ontnlHitlon  lo  I'lnployi-t'S  health  lierK-fll  [irofEruins  (Public  Law  Vft  382) .. 

Contribution  U)  employees  group  life  insurance  (27  cents  per  month  per  tl.CJOO). 

Travel  ilnrluslvp  ol  (V-W  In  ventilations) 

lliiarlnid    Inclu.iive  of  rpiwrters'  (w»s) .'. 

Stationery,  o(lip<' suppln"* 

('oniniunlcstintu  lUlephone.  U'lfirraph,  [tostuge^    _ ,. 

NewspsfM-rs,  maguilnes.  documeiitii _ 

(  ont  Inge  III  fuml .      .    


Tola!,  ivlmlnLitrntlve  r\i«<-ii.v 
(irunJ  total .  .   . 


$88,437.32 

3,726.96 

3,  621.  51 

12,904.32 

50.351.96 

11.744.39 

11.322.60 

10,756.25 

10,  176.30 

9.  940.  62 

9.211.53 

2,  242.  13 

9,  211   53 

13.319.40 

3, 1)26.  06 

5.  930.e0 

5.  809,  07 

11,375  12 

10.  402.  98 

263,510,65 


17,  128  19 

2.  433,  m 
1.  (!♦»  96 

21),  000  (KJ 
4.  .VJO.  00 
1,300,00 

3,  (K)t)  00 
2IK).  00 

I. 861.60 


51,489.35 
315.  000  00 


'  Incliiiles  piirt-tliiie  ivrwultants,  1  man-year. 

Funds    requested.   Senate    Resolution    251, 
$315.(X)0. 


FUNDS  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
MIGRATORY  LABOR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
Lonsideration  of  Calendar  No.  1138, 
Senate  Resolution  273. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  273)  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of   the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  116  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  ln\e8tlgate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  migratory  labor  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  such  problems  as  (a)  the 
wages  of  migratory  workers,  their  working 
conditions,  transportation  facilities,  hotislng, 
health,  and  educational  opportunities  for 
migrants  and  their  chUdren,  (b)  the  nature 


of  and  the  relationships  between  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
programs  of  State  and  local  governments 
and  the  activities  of  private  organizations 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  migratory 
workers,  and  (c)  the  degree  of  additional 
Federal  action  necessary  In  this  area. 

Sbc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1962.  to 
January  31.  1963.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized 
( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  91,400  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  beads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1963. 

Sbc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$50,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1138),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  resolution. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

vs.  SlNATI, 

CoMMrrTEx  ON  Labor 

AND  Pttblic  Welfare. 

January  29, 1962. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mt  Dear  Mh.  Chmrman:  On  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I 
am  transmitting  herewith  a  memorandum 
and  budget  concerning  Senate  Resolution 
273.  2d  session,  87th  Congress,  which  would 
authorize  this  committee  to  continue  Its 
comprehensive  study  of  the  problems  of 
migratory  labor.  The  memorandum  has 
been  prepared  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Migratory  Labor,  the  Honor- 
able Harrison  Williams,  Jr. 

Senate  Resolution  273  has  today  been 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

May  I  express  my  hope  that  your  commit- 
tee will  take  favorable  action  on  Senate 
Resolution  273  at  an  early  date. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes. 

Very  sincerely. 

Lister  Hill, 

Chairman. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Labor 

AND  PtiBLic  Welfare, 

January  30, 1962. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mike:  I  have  read  the  letter  sent  to 
you  by  Senator  Lister  Hill  expressing  the 
hope  that  your  committee  will  take  favor- 
able action  on  Senate  Resolution  273  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  to  continue  Its  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  migratory  labor. 

I    fully   support    the    resolution   and    join 
Senator  Hill  In  his  request. 
Sincerely, 

Barry  Goldwater. 


U.S.  Senate,  Sxtbcombuttee  om 
Migratory  Labor  or  the  Com- 
MiTTEx  ON  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare, 

January  29, 1962. 
Memorandum     to:     The     Honorable     Muce 

Mansfield,     chairman.     Committee     on 

Rules  and  Administration. 
From:    Senator   Harrison   A.   Williams,   Jr., 

chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Migratory 

Labor. 
Re   Senate  Resolution   273    (87th    Cong..   2d 

sess.)  authorizing  a  comprehensive  study 

of  migratory  labor. 
The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare has  unanimously  approved  Senate  Reso- 
lution 273,  authorizing  a  comprehensive 
study  of  migratory  labor,  which  has  been 
referred  to  your  committee  for  consideration 
and  action.  The  resolution  merely  continues 
for  another  year  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  con- 
duct studies  of  the  migratory  farm  labor 
problem. 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress, 
the  Senate  in  approving  Senate  Resolution 
86  on  March  13,  1961,  authorized  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  "to 
examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
migratory  labor."  The  resolution  also  au- 
thorized the  committee  to  expend  a  sum  not 
In  excess  of  $50,000  for  this  purpose.     The 


il 
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ounmlUec.  In  turn.  autboriMd  the  Suboaon- 
xnttta*  on  IClgnttery  ImJoot  to  oofirtiirt  Um 
study  called  for  hj  Senate  ReaoluUan  86 
(87th  Cong  ,  IstMsa.;. 

The  SubcomntfttM  an  Migratory  Labor  v&s 
In  ezlatenoe  prior  to  tha  adoption  of  this 
reaoluClQa.  It  was  created  by  the  full  com- 
mittee on  August  6,  1950.  under  my  ohair- 
manahlp.  having  aa  Ita  Bujortty  membera. 
Banstcra  lUmooLm  and  ICimBAT.  and  aa  Its 
taXnorltj  manlbara.  Bamaton  Ocxjiwatkx  and 
jAVxra.  TtiM  Buboonunttt«e  ramaioa  under 
my  ft\»tTTT>anM><tp  but  tta  ortglBal  member - 
ahlp  haa  been  altared.  The  majority  U  oow 
repreaentad  by  Senators  Bukdick.  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Smith  of  Maaaachosetu.  and 
the  minority  by  Senators  Towxa.  uf  Tex&R. 
and  Javtis.  of  New  York. 

Sine*  Ita  estahUahment,  the  subcommittee 
haa  held  numerous  hearlnga  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  Tlrws  of  Interested  parties 
on  specific  legislation  and  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  migratory  farm  labor  problem 
In  toto.  the  subcommittee  haa  obtained  tes- 
timony on  the  general  problem  and  exam- 
ined the  living  and  working  conditions  of 
migratory  farmworkers  In  eight  Stales,  rang- 
ing from  New  York  to  Florida,  and  from  the 
upper  Middle  West  to  California. 

The  testimony  presented  at  these  hearings 
has  been  printed  In  two  parts,  and  a  sub- 
committee print  entitled,  "The  Migrant  Furm 
Worker  In  America,"  which  Is  a  basic  back- 
ground document,  has  enjoyed  wide  distri- 
bution and  stimulated  great  interest.  In 
addition,  the  auboosninlttaa  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  Sanata  an  Interim  report  m 
which  tha  subcommittee's  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations concerning  migratory  farm- 
worker problema  ar«  gUen  detailed  explana- 
tions. 

In  accordance  with  the  provlalons  of  Its 
reaolutlona  (S.  Rea.  307  and  S.  Rea.  86),  sub- 
conunlttee  studlea  have  been  conducted  In 
the  areaa  of  wagaa.  working  oondltlona. 
tranaportatlon  faclUUea,  boualng.  health,  and 
educational  opportunltlea  for  both  children 
and  adulu.  The  subcoaunltiee  haa  aleo  ex- 
amined the  nature  of  and  relaUonahlp  be- 
tween the  programa  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  and  the  programs  of  State  and  local 
government*  and  the  activities  of  private 
organizations  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
migratory  farmworkers.  As  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  BUbcommlttec.  certain  deter - 
nUnatlons  hare  been  made  reapectlng  the 
degree  of  Federal  action  necesaary  in  the 
area  of  migratory  farmworker  problems 

In  conaequence.  In  February  1961  a  com- 
prehenslre  leglalatlve  program  for  the  ameli- 
oration of  many  uf  the  most  serloxis  mlgra- 
Ujry  f.-trmworker  problema  waa  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  Thia  program  comprises  S. 
1122.  agricultural  minimum  wage:  S  1123, 
prohibition.^  against  harmful  chil'J  labor.  S. 
1124.  child  educaUon:  S.  1135.  adult  educa- 
tion; S.  1126,  Federal  reglatration  of  crew 
leaders,  S  1127.  migrant  housing;  8.  1128, 
collective  bargaining  rights  for  farmworkers, 
S.  1129.  domestic  farmworkers  stabilization. 
S.  1130,  health;  S.  1131.  day  care  facilities. 
and  S.  1132,  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Migratory  Labor. 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  STih  Con- 
gress, hearings  were  held  on  several  of  these 
bills.  The  hearing  testimony  on  the  child 
Labor,  child  and  adult  education,  crew  leader, 
health,  and  National  Advisory  Council  bills 
have  been  printed  and  widely  distributed 
In  August  and  early  September  1961  these 
five  bills  were  passed  by  the  Senate  and  now 
await  action  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill.  3  1129.  domestic  farmworker  su- 
blllzatlon.  was  also  the  subject  of  hearings. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  session,  this  bill  was 
pending  before  the  Subconamlttee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor. 

The  migrant  housing  bill.  S.  1127.  was  the 
rubject  of  hearings  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking   and   Currency  during   the   la-st   ses- 


sion. The  bin  Is  pending  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Is  expected  to  be 
considered  during  this  seaalon. 

Dintiv  thla  aaaalon  aleo.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  Conunlttee  on  nnanoe  win  oonalder 
S  tlSl.  the  day  care  fadUtlea  bill.  The  re- 
maining migratory  labor  bills  to  be  comaid- 
ered  during  this  seeslon  are  pending  before 
the  Subcommittee  Dn  Migratory  Labor  (S. 
1122.  minimum  wa^.  S  1128.  collective  bar- 
gaining: and  S.  IIM,  domeatlc  farmworker 
stabilization). 

The  actlTltles  relating  to  the  pei>dlii»,' 
migratory  labor  legtsiatton  will  requl-'e  the 
aubooasmlttee  V>  conduct  puttUc  hearings 
rwaearch  and  oth»r  activities  during  the  sec- 
ond aeFsian  of  t.'..s  Congrea.i  Such  actl.  ;- 
Uea  will  neoeaeiir::y  Include  aaalatance  atul 
consultative  ser-.  ires  affecting  mlgrat<ry  la- 
bor bir.s  referred  to  other  commlltee.s  In 
addition,  the  aubr  mmlttee  expects  ti  cni- 
tlnua  research  ar:d  study  In  co<ipfratl> 'ti 
with  relevant  Fe<leral  and  State  a^encUvs 
and  other  Interested  organl/ationa.  In  tht..se 
probiein  areas  auch  as  workmen'a  coriipeitsa- 
tlon  and  reaiden -e  requirements,  which  have 
not  yet  been  covered  by  specific  legl.slstlve 
propuaals. 

The  subcommittee  has  carefully  studied 
the  State  laws  affecting  migrant  labor  In 
States  having  such  laws,  generally  cortsclen- 
tlous  and  serious  enforcement  efforts  have 
been  observed.  Nonetheless,  these  State 
laws  have  made  little,  if  any.  slguiticaut  im- 
pact on  the  lives  of  migratory  farmwork- 
ers and  their  families  Clearly,  most  uf  the 
critical  migratory  farmworker  problems  result 
from  their  predominantly  Interstate  char- 
acter which  renders  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  State  action.  The  subcommittee  Is.  there- 
fore, convinced  that  It  must  continue  its 
study  of  the  interstate  character  of  this  prob- 
lem to  define  fully  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government 

It  la  noteworthy  that  the  sdtnlnlstratlon 
has  evidenced  Its  strxrt  g  supjjort  of  the  tub- 


oatnmlttee's  work  reapectlng  the  general 
problem  of  migratory  farm  labor.  The  ad- 
ministration haa  expressed  farorable  yiews 
on  the  five  migratory  labor  bills  passed  by 
the  Senate  during  tJ»e  first  seaalon  of  this 
Congress.  More  recently,  on  January  17, 
1*62.  the  administration  expreased  Its  con- 
tinued support  through  a  statement  of  policy, 
recommendations,  and  directives  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Commirtee  oa  lOcAtory  Imttar.  I 
am  Including  as  part  of  this  memorandum 
the  atatement  of  poMcy.  i  iiofiiii>w><atlunB. 
and  dlrectlraa.  together  with  tke  mtiiutes 
of  the  President's  Oommlttae  wammtlm^  and 
related  correspondence  between  tiM  Secretary 
if  Labiir  and  the  President  of  the  United 
31  ires 

Subconimltlee  savings  in  the  form  of  un- 
expended budget  funds  In  the  amount  oJ 
a[>pr<)xlmately  85  000  will  be  returned  to  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  Such  sav- 
ln>;s  were  pos-sible  because  the  services  of 
Mr  Frederick  K.  Blackweii.  counsel  to  the 
subcommittee,  were  retained  without  charge 
to  the  subcommittee 

The  diversified  activities  of  the  subcom- 
nUttee  which  will  be  required  distog  the 
conuug  session,  as  well  as  the  greater  need 
for  the  use  of  expert  consultants  and  tech- 
nical advice  and  assistance,  will  require  a 
budget  equal  to  that  authortaed  last  yew. 
It  Is  of  Interest  to  note.  howeTer,  that  despite 
contemplated  divereitVcatlon  and  Increased 
scope  of  the  general  workload,  the  number 
of  staff  personnel  requested  In  th»  pending 
resolution  will  be  no  greater  tban  that  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  last  year.  In  accord- 
ance with  procedures  established  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
the  propoeed  resolution  makes  prorlslon  for 
the  appointment  of  a  minority  staff  member 

The  subcommittee  requests  tlM  approTal  of 
the  pending  resolution  by  your  committee, 
and  submits  the  attached  budget. 

HaXXISON  a    WiLLlJiWB,  Ja 
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Also  submitted  to  the  committee  by  Sen- 
ator Wri-LiAMs  as  pertinent  to  the  proposed 
Inquiry  la  the  following  statement  of  the 
Presidents  Committee  on  Migratory  Labor: 

US  DcPASTMKurr  or  LASoa. 

Omcx  or  THE  SscarrAar. 
Washington.  DC.  January  17,  19€2. 
The  PaxsiDiNT. 
The  White  Haute 

Dkax  Mx  PaxsiorNT  We  are  pleased  to 
sutMiUt  the  first   formal   statement  of  policy. 


recommendations,  and  directives  of  your 
Committee  on  Migratory  Labor.  This  report 
was  approved  at  a  meeting  of  the  full  com- 
nxittee  today 

Approximately  1  million  men,  women,  and 
children  are  Involved  in  the  Nation's  migra- 
tory farm  labor  system.  Excluded  Irom  most 
of  the  great  social  and  economic  legislation 
which  protects  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Nation's  wage  earners,  forced  to  compete  with 
hundreds   of   thousands   of   foreign   workers. 
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bereft  of  training  and  education  In  anything 
other  than  agriculture,  migratory  farmwork- 
ers are  truly  the  Nation's  excluded  Ameri- 
cans. Each  spring  brings  fresh  reports  of 
highway  accidents  resulting  In  the  death  and 
Injury  of  migrants  in  transit,  stranded  mi- 
grants without  adequate  food  or  shelter,  and 
the  retardation  of  nilgrant  children  because 
of  Inadequate  educf.tlonal  opportunities. 

Together,  domest  c  migrant  farmworkers 
comprise  a  "depressed  class"  of  agricultural 
wage  earners — a  group  which  for  many  years 
has  remained  outsld<j  the  broad  scope  of  pub- 
lic concern  or  policy.  Most  are  members  of 
minority  groups — Negro,  Mexican- American, 
Puerto  Rlcan,  and  .Vmerlcan  Indian.  Many 
are  former  sharecroppers,  tenant,  and  mar- 
ginal farmers,  and  regularly  hired  laborers 
who  have  been  replaced  either  by  machines 
or  foreign  labor.  Tl^ey  migrate  because  there 
are  not  enough  Jobs  In  their  home  communi- 
ties to  sustain  them,  or  because  local  wages 
are  too  low  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of 
life 

The  chief  purpoie  of  today's  meeting  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Migratory 
Labor  has  been  to  establish  a  united  Com- 
mittee policy  directed  toward  Improvement 
of  the  economic  ^nd  social  condition  of 
migrant  farmworkers  and  their  families. 
Our  immediate  goil  la  to  secure  passage 
by  the  House  of  the  five  bills.  Introduced 
by  Senator  HAxaisoN  A.  Wu.liams  of  New 
Jersey  and  passed  t<y  the  Senate  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  These  bills  deal 
primarily  with  the  national  registration  of 
farm  labor  contractors  and  crew  leaders,  the 
extension  of  the  child  labor  provision  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standar  Is  Act  to  the  children  of 
mlgranu,  the  extension  of  health  services  to 
migrants,  granu-lnald  on  a  matching  basis 
to  States  for  the  education  of  migrant  chil- 
dren and  adulta,  a.id  the  establlahment  of 
a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Migratory 
Labor.  The  Committee  has  also  urged  pas- 
sage  of  the  National  Farm  Labor  Stabiliza- 
tion Act — a  bin  which  would  make  It  possible 
for  many  more  underemployed  rural  work- 
ers  to   accept  Jobs   In   agriculture. 

We  have  also  advocated  strict  enforcement 
of  Federal  and  State  laws  and  regulations 
which  now  apply  to  migrants  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  the  tightening  of  regulations  gov- 
erning the  importation  of  foreign  labor  for 
work   on   U.S.   farms. 

In  addition,  the  C-ommlttee  has  advocated 
"support  In  principle  "  for  the  extension  of 
appropriate  minimum  wage  and  labor-man- 
agement legislation  to  agriculture.  The 
Committee  has  asked  the  PCML  secretariat 
to  review  legislative  prc^>08als  in  these  fields. 

The  Conunlttee  has  also  directed  Its  sec- 
retariat to  study  provisions  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  and  rural  development  and 
special  food  programs  to  determine  how  the 
benefits  of  these  programs  can  be  extended 
to  migrants  and  their  families. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  we  believe 
that  public  support  for  reform  in  this  field 
Is  at  the  highest  point  ever  reached.  It  Lb 
your  Committee's  opinion  that  effective  fol- 
lowthrough  by  both  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative forces  win  produce  tangible  solu- 
tions to  the  longstanding  problems  of 
migrants  and  their  families. 
Respectfully. 

AKTHTJI  J    GOLOBEBG, 

Secretary  of  Labor,  Chairman,  Presi- 
dent's Cov\mittee  on  Migratory 
Labor. 


Tux  WHmc  Hou8«, 
Washington,  January  17,  1982. 
Hon     AlTHTTX    J.    OoLOBxao, 
Secretary  of  Labor,   Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mb.  SBcarTART :  I  have  read  the  state- 
ment Of  policy,  recommendations  and  direc- 
tives of  the  Prealdent's  Committee  on 
Migratory  Labor  which  you  sent  to  me  today. 
I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  Committee's 
\  lew   that   a   united   policy    la   necessary    If 


improvements   are  to  be  made   In   this  Im- 
portant  field. 

Having  been  long  acquainted  with  the 
problems  faced  by  migratory  farmworkers 
and  their  families,  I  believe  the  Committee 
has  outlined  In  Its  recommendations  and 
directives  the  major  areas  of  concern.  A 
foUowthrough  on  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendations win.  In  my  opinion,  result  In 
better  conditions  for  the  Nation's  migrants — 
one  of  the  most  underprivileged  groups  In 
the  American  labor  force.  The  five 
migrant  bills  Introduced  by  Senator  Harbi- 
son A.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress offer  the  opportunity  to  make  real 
progress  In  this  important  area  consonant 
with  the  Committee's  recommendations.  I 
hope  these  bills  will  receive  favorable  action 
by  the  House  this  year. 

John  F  Kennedy. 

Meeting  of  Committee 

The  President's  Committee  on  Migratory 
Labor  met  on  January  17,  1962.  Present  at 
the  meeting  were  Secretary  of  Labor,  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  Chairman;  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Orvllle  L.  Freeman;  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Stewart  L.  Udall;  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Abraham 
A.  Rlblcoff;  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Robert 
C.  Weaver.  Spyecial  guests  were  the  Honor- 
able Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcoii>- 
mittee  on  Migratory  Labor;  and  the  Honor- 
able Herbert  Zelenko,  Congressman  from 
New  York,  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor. 

Also  present  were  the  alternate  Committee 
members,  the  Committee's  Executive  Direc- 
tor. John  Walsh,  and  departmental  aids. 

In  opening  the  meeting  Chairman  Gold- 
berg expressed  the  hope  that  the  Committee 
would  establish  a  united  policy  directed  to- 
ward Improving  the  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  migrants  and  their  families.  He 
hoped  also  that  all  major  issues  would  be 
considered  at  the  meeting,  and  that  the 
Committee  would  formulate  a  program  to 
eliminate  the  persistent  problem  of  mlgrancy 
from  the  American  scene. 

In  welcoming  the  distinguished  guests, 
the  Chairman  touched  brlefiy  upon  past  leg- 
islative efforts  to  improve  migrant  condi- 
tions, but  said  none  has  succeeded  In  achiev- 
ing what  Senator  Williams  had  accomplished 
during  the  last  session  of  the  Congress — the 
passage  by  the  Senate  of  five  bills  pertain- 
ing specifically  to  migratory  labor. 

Chairman  Goldberg  also  paid  tribute  to 
the  efforts  of  Representative  Zelenko  In 
working  for  action  In  the  House  on  migratory 
labor  bills  Introduced  by  himself  and  other 
Representatives.  "I  am  sure  that  I  am 
speaking  on  behalf  of  all  members  of  the 
Committee,"  the  Chairman  said,  "when  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  and  the  Congress- 
man for  taking  on  a  tough  Job  for  no  reason 
other  than  that  It  was  the  right  thing  to  do." 

Senator  Williams  and  Congressman 
Zelenko  made  appropriate  responses  and 
both  expressed  their  warm  appreciation  of 
the  Chairman's  remarks  concerning  the 
stated  purpose  of  the  meeting.  Both  guests 
gave  an  Interesting  r^sum*  of  campaign  ac- 
tions on  behalf  of  migrant  legislation,  and 
each  confirmed  the  Increase  in  public  aware- 
ness of  migrants  and  concern  for  their  wel- 
fare. The  Senator  Indicated  that  he  expected 
to  hold  hearings  this  year  on  some  If  not  all 
of  his  remaining  five  bills,  while  the  Con- 
gressman said  he  would  concentrate  on  pas- 
sage of  the  five  measures  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate In  the  first  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  Committee's  Executive  Director,  John 
Walsh,  gave  a  r6sum6  of  migratory  labor  con- 
ditions, of  governmental  attempts  to  resolve 
the  many  problems  Involved,  and  of  public 
policy  motivating  those  actions. 


On  the  request  of  the  Chairman  a  proposed 
statement  of  Committee  policy,  recommen- 
dations, and  directives,  developed  by  the 
secretariat  with  the  aid  of  constituent  de- 
partments, was  then  read  once,  and  op>ened 
for  discussion  and  consideration.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  separately  expressed 
their  endorsement  of  the  doctunent,  and 
with  a  few  minor  changes  it  was  formally 
and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Committee's  statement  of  policy,  rec- 
ommendations, and  directives  was  submitted 
to  the  President.  Appended  hereto  Is  a  copy 
of  the  Chairman's  letter  of  transmittal,  and 
a  copy  of  the  F^resident's  letter  of  response. 

STATEMENT  OF  POLICY,  RECOMMENDATIONS 
AND  DIRECTIVES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  MIGRATORY  LABOR 

Statement  of  policy 

Migratory  agricultural  workers  have  been 
given  many  names — "excluded  Americans,  " 
•forgotten  Americans,"  and  the  "Nation's 
derelicts,"  among  many  others.  Reg£u-d- 
lefs  of  what  they  are  called,  migrants  perform 
an  extremely  Important  service  to  farming 
communities  throughout  the  Nation  during 
certain  seasons  of  p>eak  agricultural  activity. 
Their  appearance  in  an  area  may  mean  the 
difference  between  economic  success  and 
economic  disaster.  Between  seasons,  they 
retire  to  shack  and  shanty  towns  well  off  the 
main  roads  in  their  home  base  areas — out  of 
sight  and  out  of  mind. 

Domestic  migrants  are  displaced  p>eople. 
usually  lacking  in  education  and  bereft  of 
training  In  anything  other  than  agriculture. 
Most  are  members  of  minority  groups — 
Negro,  Mexican-American,  Puerto  Rlcan,  and 
American  Indian.  Many  are  former  share- 
croppers, terant  and  marginal  farmers,  and 
regularly  hired  laborers  who  have  been  re- 
placed either  by  machines  or  foreign  labor. 
They  migrate  because  there  are  not  enough 
Jobs  in  their  local  communities  to  sustain 
them,  or  because  local  wages  are  too  low  to 
provide  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

Together,  they  comprise  a  depressed  class 
of  agricultural  wage  earners;  a  group  which 
for  many  years  has  remained  outside  the 
broad  scope  of  public  concern  and  policy. 
They  are  among  the  lowest  paid  of  any  group 
In  the  American  labor  force,  able  to  find  em- 
ployment on  only  half  the  days  of  each  year. 
They  are  excluded  from  most  of  the  great 
social  f.nd  economic  legislation  which  pro- 
tects the  vast  majority  of  American  wage 
earners.  Because  they  are  constantly  on  the 
move,  their  children  are  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  an  adequate  education,  and 
restrictive  residence  requirements  deny  them 
public  health  and  welfare  services.  In  many 
cases  this  restriction  extends  even  to  that 
most  basic  of  American  rights — the  right 
to  vote. 

In  their  everlasting  search  for  work,  do- 
mestic migrants  are  forced  to  compete  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  foreign  workers  for 
the  few  Jobs  that  are  available  to  them.  Yet 
to  many  growers  across  the  country,  these 
workers  are  Indispensable  to  harvesting,  their 
Importance  far  exceeding  their  numbers  dur- 
ing crucial  jjeriods  of  the  agricultural  cycle. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Migratory 
Labor  recognizes  the  many  earnest  efforts 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  migrant  work- 
ers by  church,  civic,  farm,  and  labor  groups 
in  a  great  number  of  communities  through- 
out the  country.  The  Committee  believes 
that  as  long  as  mlgrancy  continues,  the  need 
for  community  services  will  also  continue, 
and  urges  that  there  be  no  relaxation  of 
these  commendable  programs. 

The  Committee  also  recognizes  the  valuable 
services  of  its  working  group,  the  members 
of  which  often  contribute  their  own  time  In 
planning  and  programing  Interdepartmental 
services  for  migrants.  The  many  National 
and  State  committees  and  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  migratory  labor 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal  In  publicizing 
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the  need  tor  sound  remedial  action,  and 
working  for  Ita  realization.  For  over  2  years 
Senator  Haekison  A.  Whxiams,  of  New  Jersey, 
aided  In  the  Houm  by  CoQ«r««Bman  Hxbbkkt 
ZcLENKO.  of  New  York,  haa  worked  strenu- 
ously on  a  migrant  legislative  program.  Sen- 
ator Williams  with  the  help  of  Congres.sman 
Zelcnko  has  done  much  to  focus  public  and 
official  attention  on  the  mlijriitory  Ubor 
problem  and  haa  help«d  bring  the  extt-nsion 
i)f  protective  legislation  to  migrants  closer 
to  actu.aaty   than  ever  before   in   hUtnry 

The  chief  purptjse  of  the  first  meeting  ul 
the  Presidents  Ccjmmlttee  on  Mi^'ratory 
L:\bor  under  the  Kennedy  administration  U 
t.)  establish  a  united  C<jmm:ttee  {xjlicy  di- 
rected toward  improving  the  ecor.umlc  and 
social  condttlfin  nt  migrant  furmworltprs  and 
their  families  It  Is  the  Committees  hupe 
that  all  public  policy  will  be  dlre< 'cd  tnw.ird 
the  creation  of  a  stable  and  structured  hibur 
force  In  American  agriculture,  rather  th,in 
toward  the  perpetuation  of  the  present 
anachroMstlc  lat>ur  system  based  in  unem- 
ployment, underemploymeiu,.  and  poverty. 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Committee 
•upporis  a  sound  farm  program  which  will 
assure  prosperity  for  all  American  f.irmers. 
but  insists  that  such  prosperity  be  shared 
by  all  segments  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. Including  both  migratory  and  per- 
manent  hired  labor. 

It  Is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dents Committee  on  Migratory  Labor  to 
accomplish  in  agriculture  what  we.  as  a 
nation,  have  already  accomplished  in  most 
other  sectors  uf  our  economy — the  restora- 
tion of  respect  and  dignity,  based  on  good 
wages.  gotKl  working  conditions,  steady 
employment,  educational  opportunities,  and 
the  extension  uf  public  health  and  welfare 
services  to  the  men.  women,  and  children 
who  labor  fir  hire  In  American   agriculture 

■  rCOMMENDATlONS  AND  DIKtCTIVES 

/    Ffderal  leg^xlatiun 

A  Lenislaflon  passed  by  the  Sen.ite  The 
Presidents  Committee  on  Migratory  Latx  r 
recommends  prompt  and  favorable  action  by 
the  House  of  Represen  tat  ires  on  five  migrant 
labor  measures  passed  by  the  Senate  during 
the  flrst  session  of  the  Congress.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  passage  of  these  bills 
woTild  mark  a  historic  turning  point  In  public 
policy  toward  farm  migrants  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Briefly,  the  five  measures  are  as 
follows- 

1  Registration  of  farm  labor  contractors 
Require    registration     of    crew    leaders    and 
labor    contractors    In    an    effort    to    protect 
migrants  against  exploitation. 

2  Child  labor:  To  extend  the  protection 
of  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  the  children  nt  migra- 
tory farmworkers. 

3  Health  services  Grants  to  States  to 
extend  public  health  services  to  migrants 
and  their  families 

♦.  Education:  Grants-in-aid  on  a  match- 
ing basis  to  States  and  local  communities  to 
help  provide  educational  opportunities  to 
both  migrant  children  and  adults 

5  National  Advisory  Council  on  MIgra'orv 
Labor:  Composed  of  representatives  of 
migrants,  farm  employers  and  experts  in  the 
0eld  of  migrant  health,  welfare,  education 
and  employment,  to  advise  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  matters  pertaining  to 
migratory  labor. 

B  Other  migrant  legislation:  The  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Migratory  Labor,  in 
seeking  to  remedy  other  areas  of  longstand- 
ing distress  from  which  migratory  and  other 
farmworkers  suffer,  recommended  that  the 
Congress  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
following  proposals,  each  within  lu  own 
context: 

1.  Domestic  worker  stabUlzatlon:  The 
President's  Committee  on  Migratory  Labor 
recommends  prompt  consideration  and  pas- 
•ajfe  by  the  Congress  of  the  measures  Intro- 
duced as  the  NaUonal  Farm  Labor  Stabiliza- 


tion Act  The  Commlttte  believes  tlie 
provisions  of  this  bill  would  miike  U  eco- 
nomically possible  for  many  additional 
underemployed  rural  workers  to  a<-cept  em- 
ployment in  agriculture  This  would  work 
to  tl'.e  advantage  of  .'arm  empkiyers  <ls  well 
■lii    employees 

-'  Minimum  w.i^e  'Ihe  I'resldii.t  s  C'otn- 
mrtee  uix  Mlgrat<.>ry  Labor  supporui  in  prlii- 
c'lple  the  approprl.ite  ext^n-slon  uf  minimum 
wai^e  leglil.-itioii  t<j  agriculture  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  there  is  rising  public 
support  t<jT  an  agricultural  minimum  wage 
This  support  Comes  not  only  from  krroups 
.ind  Individuals  usually  assix-lated  witi»  re- 
form in  Hie  farm  labor  field  but  from  many 
growers  and  their  organizations  as  well  It 
is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
growers  who  reside  in  Sta'es  where  farm 
l.ibor  wage  rates  are  reUtively  high  are  at  a 
■I 'Hipetltlve  disadvan'.ige  with  growers  in 
low-wage  States  rhe  Committee  directs  the 
seoreuiriat  to  review  legislative  proposals  In 
'his  Held  and  In  so  doing  to  take  Into 
.irc<}unt  the  problems  f^ced  by  farm  oper.i- 
tors  whiw^e  difficulties  are  fully  .ipprerirtted 
by   the   Committee 

i  Daycare  The  Pre.siiient  s  Committee  n 
Migratory  Labor  supports  legislation  which 
would  provide  gr.»nta-in-!ild  tn  the  .States  nn 
a  matching  basis  t.j  provide  d.iy-rar»  centers 
f  >r  the  children  fif  migratory  agricultural 
workers  Under  present  conditions  the  chil- 
dren of  migrants  who  are  t<xi  r"ung  to  w  irlc 
are  left  at  the  hf)me  camp  during  the  worlt- 
day  without,  sufficient  care,  or  are  taken  to 
the  fields  where  dangerous  conditions 
prevail 

4  H  .'i.slng  The  President  s  Committee  on 
Mlgr.it.  ry  I.ab<.r  supports  In  prtnrlple  leg- 
islation which  would  aid  f:irmers  and  farm 
wage  earners  In  Improving  ori-firm  and 
horne-b.ise  housing  The  Hou.sing  .Kct  of 
1^61  will  be  of  help  in  thi.s  regard,  but  IT  l.s 
p)088lble  that  additional  legislation  may  be 
necessary  The  Committee  recommends, 
therefore,  that  Congress  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  bills,  introduced  by  .Senator 
H.ARRi.soN  WnII.^.^«s  and  others  whl'-h  would 
prfjvide  dlref-t  loans  to  associations  of  farm- 
ers and  other  nonproflt  organizations  fiir 
Improvement  of  off- farm  housing  The 
Presidents  Committee  on  Migratory  I,ab.ir 
recommends  alst)  that  the  secretariat  give 
further  study  to  adju.stments  in  the  Housing 
.\ct  of  1961  which  would  make  it  easier  Ui 
provide   adequate   housltig   r)r    farmworkers. 

5  Labor-management  relations-  The 
Presidents  Committee  on  Migratory  I.ab«->r 
supports  In  principle  the  appropriate  exten- 
sion of  collective  bargaining  rights  to  agri- 
cultural workers  The  Committee  rero«fnl7es. 
however,  that  the  unstructured  and  dlversi- 
fled  character  of  bfjth  agriculture  and  agri- 
cultural labt)r  must  be  properly  considered 
l>efore  the  type  and  scope  of  enabling  legis- 
lation can  be  determined  The  Committee's 
secretariat  is  accordingly  directed  to  initiate 
ft  study  of  this  problem  and  forward  recom- 
mendations to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee as  soon  as  fxissible 

6  Unemployment  Insurance  The  Presi- 
dent s  Committee  on  Migratory  I.Abor 
supports  In  principle  the  extension  of  un- 
employment insurance  leglsIatUm  to  agricul- 
ture Specific  recommendations  In  this  field 
will  be  made  following  completion  of  studies 
now  underway  by  the  UB  Department  of 
Labor  in  cooperation  with  several  State  em- 
ployment agencies 

7  Residence  requirements  The  great 
majority  of  States  have  residence  require- 
ments which  exriude  financially  needy 
migrant  workers  and  their  families  from 
public  assistance  The  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Migratory  Labor  recommends  that 
serious  study  be  given  to  this  problem  by 
Federal  and  State  authorities,  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  or  reducing  the  hsrdBlilps  these 
requirements  Impose  on  domestic  migratory 
workers. 


//  Admt'iistration  of  Ifgislation  pc.tsed  dur- 
ing  thr  Itt  »€S3ton  of  the  t7th  Congre.%s 
and  other  progTams  uhich  relate  to  ag- 
Twultural  labor 

A  Public  Law  78  (Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram i  and  other  foreign  worker  legislation 
The  Prfsldeni's  Committee  on  Migratory 
I^bor  bf'lieves  th.it  the  amendments  to  Pub- 
.10  Law  7U  passed  during  the  Ist  seaslon  ol 
the  87 th  Congress  w.ll  be  of  help  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  preventing  adverse  ef- 
fect to  duineetic  farmworkers  The  Com- 
mittee would  like  to  point  out  that  In  a 
sUitement  accoinp.inymg  H  R  2010  (extcn- 
si(jn  of  Public  Law  78  as  amended),  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  the  following  '"The 
.id\er-e  etieci  of  the  Mexican  farm  lalxir 
program  as  it  has  ofx-ruted  In  recent  years 
on  the  w.ikje  and  einplovment  conditions  of 
dome^tlc  Workers  is  clear  and  cumulative  in 
ita  impact  We  cannot  aflurd  to  dlsrega.-d 
It  We  do  not  condone  It  Therefore  I 
sign  this  bill  with  the  assurance  that  the 
S«»cre'.iiy  of  I..ib..r  will  by  every  means  at 
hi.s  disinisal.  use  the  authority  veste<l  In  him 
under  the  law  to  prescribe  the  standards  and 
t  (  m.ike  the  determinations  eascntlal  for 
the  proti-ction  of  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  dome.->ilc  agricultural  work- 
ers '  Tlie  President  b  Committee  on  Mlgrs- 
lory  IjiUjr  welcomes  this  forthright  stale - 
tnent  of  p-ilcy  by  the  President  and  the 
initlatue  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  fulfill  this  Presidential  mandate,  and  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  The  Committee 
urges  that  affiliated  State  agencies,  growers 
whM  use  foreign  labor,  and  other  Interested 
individuals  and  ornatUiations  offer  their  full 
c<*>peratlon  U)  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In 
line  with  this,  the  Committee  recommends 
that  growers  who  use  foreign  labor  begin 
now  to  seek  wavs  and  means  of  recruiting 
and  training  available  domestic  labor,  there- 
by reducing  their  dependence  on  foreign  l.i- 
bor The  Committee  recommends  also  that 
present  f.irm  placement  activities  be  ex- 
panded to  help  achieve  full  utinmtlon  of 
unemployed  and  underemployed  rural  work- 
ers Finally  the  Committee  asserts  that  the 
temporary  a<lml«ii  m  of  aJlens  for  work  in 
agriculture  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  Public  Law  414.  can  be  no  sub- 
ntUute  for  the  kind  of  bilateral  agreement 
that  exists  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  •  r  the  temp  T.iry  admission  of  Mex- 
ican natl<inaU  for  work  in  agriculture  undi-.- 
Puljllc   Law   78 

B  Area  redevelopment  and  rural  area  de- 
velopment programs  The  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor  directs  the  sec- 
retariat to  study  provisions  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  and  rural  area  develop- 
ment programs  to  determine  how  the  benefits 
of  these  programs  can  be  extended  to  mi- 
grants and  their  families-  -especially  Ui 
migrants  who  maJte  their  home  base  in  desig- 
nated redevelopment  areas  Recommenda- 
tions from  the  secretariat  to  the  Committee 
members  should  be  made  within  90  days 
of  the  date  of  this  meeting 

C  Housing  Act  of  1961  The  Presidents 
Committee  on  Migratory  Labor  dlrecU  the 
secret.irlat.  in  cooperation  with  HHPA  and 
FH.\.  to  Inlti.ite  an  informational  campaign 
to  Inf  .rm  farmers  and  farm  wage  earners 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act  of  19(51 
Willi  h  apply  to  the  improvement  and  con- 
struction of  home-base  and  on-farm  hous- 
ing 

D  Special  food  programs  The  President  s 
Committee  on  Migratory  Labor  recommends 
additional  special  efforts  to  enable  more 
migratory  wtirkers  and  their  families  to  re- 
ceive the  beneflu  of  the  national  school 
lunch  and  special  milk  programs,  and  the 
prt^gram  under  which  federally  owned  foods 
are  made  available  to  the  States  for  dis- 
tribution to  Bch'Xils,  nonprofit  Institutions, 
and  needy  families.  The  Committee,  there- 
fore, direcu  the  secretariat  to  explore  im- 
mediate are.n.s  of  addltl.  nal  action,  including 
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the  need  to  work  with  State  minatory  labor 
committees  in  order  to  achieve  greater  ua« 
of  these  programs  in  assisting  migratory 
farmworkers  and  their  families. 

E  State  programs:  The  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor  directs  the  sec- 
retariat to  work  closely  with  State  migratory 
labor  committees  in  the  formation  of  pro- 
grams to  aid  mlgranU.  State  committees 
and  agencies  are  urged  to  call  upon  the 
.•=evretariat  for  any  help  they  may  need  in 
de-v-eloping  and  carrying  out  programs,  and 
arc  also  urged  to  offer  advice  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  future  actions  of  the 
Presidents   Committee  on  Migratory  Labor. 

;;/  Fu/orccment  of  existing  legislation  and 
regulations 

A  Federal  legislation  and  regulations: 
The  President's  Committee  on  Migratory  La- 
bor urges  all  Federal  and  cooperating  State 
agencies  which  administer  laws  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  agricultural  labor  to  Im- 
j>rove  related  enforcement  and  compliance 
programs  If  additional  appropriations  are 
necessary,  the  Committee  recommends  that 
the  agencies  request  additional  funds  from 
the  Congress,  and  that  the  Congress  give 
serious  consideration  to  these  requests. 

B  State  legislation  and  regulations:  The 
President's  Committee  on  Migratory  Labor 
tirges  those  States  which  have  laws  and 
regulations  applying  to  agricultural  labor 
to  step  up  their  enforcement  and  compliance 
programs.  State  action  of  this  kind  Is  espe- 
cially needed  In  the  fields  of  health,  housing, 
or  lat>or  camp  regulations,  and  safety  regu- 
lations governing  the  transportation  of 
farmworkers  The  Committee  also  urges 
those  States  which  do  not  have  legislation 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  agricultural 
labor  to  act  In  this  area  as  soon  as  p>oeslble. 
State  action  in  the  field  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation Is  especially  needed. 


PRINTING  OF  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
ON  ELECTION.  E3CPULSION,  AND 
CENSURE  CASES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  Lho  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1139,  Senate 
Resolution  289. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
<S.  Res.  289)  authorizing  the  printing  as 
a  Senate  document  of  a  compilation  en- 
titled "Senate  EHectlon.  Expulsion,  and 
Censure  Cases  From  1879  to  1960." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  compilation  entitled 
"Senate  Election.  Expulsion,  and  Censure 
Cases  Prom  1789  to  1960".  compiled  by  Rich- 
ard D.  Hupman.  Senate  Librarian,  under  the 
direction  of  Felton  M.  Johnston,  Secretary 
of  the  Senate.  t>e  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, and  that  there  be  printed  five  thotisand 
additional  copies  of  such  doctmient  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 


STUDY  OF  INTERAGENCY  COORDI- 
NATION. ECONONTY,  AND  EFFI- 
CIENCY 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed   to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1141,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  276. 
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The  ACTINa  PRE2SIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  276)  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  the  study  of  matters  pertaining  to 
interagency  coordination,  economy,  and 
eflQciency. 

THE    IMPOSTANCZ   OP   THE    KESOLT7TION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  with  re- 
gard to  Senate  Resolution  276,  as  re- 
ported in  Senate  Report  No.  1162  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  to 
study  matters  i>ertaining  to  "interagency 
coordination,  economy  and  eflBciency." 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization and  International  Organ- 
izations, which  has  conducted  the 
previous  study  of  the  "Inter- Agency  Co- 
ordination, Economy,  and  Efllciency." 

A.   THXXK   KXASONS    FOX    THE   RXSOLITTION 

The  reasons  for  the  present  resolu- 
tion are  as  follows: 

First.  Important  savings  for  the 
American  taxpayer  have  already  been 
achieved  under  the  past  study. 

Second.  Several  significant  studies 
are  underway.  Additional  time  is  neces- 
sary to  cOTnplete  them. 

Third.  Under  its  regular  jurisdiction, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions has  a  heavy  workload.  It  cannot 
adequately  fulfill  its  responsibilities  for 
"interagency  coordination"  under  Rule 
25,  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  unless 
it  has  additional  staff,  such  as  is  pro- 
vided under  this  resolution. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Senate  Rule 
25  provides  that  this  committee  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  study  of  "budget- 
ing, accounting,  economy  and  eflBciency." 

B.    FSOPO6E0    AtTTHOHrrr    AND    rTTNTJS 
IDENTICAL 

The  authority  and  funds  proposed 
under  Senate  Resolution  276,  87th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  are  identical  to  the 
authority  and  the  total  of  funds — 
$75,000.  plus  $15,000 — ^under  Senate  Res- 
olution 26  and  Senate  Resolution  205, 
87th  Congress.  1st  session,  for  the  study 
of  "Inter-Agency  Coordination,  Econ- 
omy, and  Efficiency." 

Of  the  $90,000  previously  authorized, 
we  are  returning  some  $8,000. 

C.   KESOLirnON,   AS  RKPOSTED,  HAS   ONI.T    MINOS 
PBOCEDtniAI.    AlCENDlfENT 

The  single  amendment,  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  is  purely  pro- 
cedural— that  Is,  to  set  at  $1,400,  rather 
than  $1,200,  the  maximum  difference 
which  may  be  allowed  as  between  the 
gross  rate  paid  the  highest  minority  em- 
ployee and  the  rate  paid  the  highest  ma- 
jority employee. 

D.    THE    THSZE    TOPICS    HANDLED    BT 
BTTBCdfUITTEE    IN    19S1 

During  the  flrst  session,  the  subcom- 
mittee concentrated  on  three  important 
subjects: 

First.  Improved  management  of  Fed- 
eral scientific  information — involving  ef- 
ficiency in  over  $10  billion  of  research, 
development,  testing,  and  evaluation  in 
the  1962  fiscal  year. 


Second.  Improved  budgeting  for  Fed- 
eral research  and  development. 

Third.  Strengthened  Intovgency  co- 
ordination in  oversea  tecdinical  assist- 
ance— involving  over  $180  million  in 
Federal  funds. 

A  number  of  other  subjects  also  re- 
ceived our  attention:  First,  interagency 
coordination  in  internationAl  health;  and 
second,  interagency  coordination  in  sup- 
port of  inventions. 

E.   ACCOMPLISHMENTS   IN    ALL  TRS£Z   ABKAS 

As  a  result  of  each  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal studies,  important  achievements, 
including  savings  to  the  taxpayers  have 
resulted. 

First.  Cutting  waste  through  better  in- 
formation. Because  of  our  efforts,  there 
has  been  considerable  improvement  in 
Federal  management  of  scientific  and 
technical  information. 

Nonetheless,  we  estimate  that  one- 
tenth  of  all  Federal  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts  may  involve  uninten- 
tional and  wasteful  duplication  of  efforts. 
In  electronic  research  and  development, 
this  may  involve  $200  million  or  more  in 
waste  of  taxpayers'  resources. 

In  at  least  one  instance.  Congress  has 
now  been  given  clearer  and  better  ad- 
ministrative information — on  over  $1 
billion  of  medical  and  health-related  re- 
search. Congress  control  of  the  purse 
strings  has  thereby  been  advanced. 

Second.  Strengthening  budgeting  for 
research  and  development.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Is  considering  certain  steps 
w^hich  we  have  recommended  for  im- 
proved budget  presentations  to  the  Con- 
gress on  research  funds.  These  funds 
will  consume  one  out  of  every  eight  UJS. 
budget  dollars  in  the  1963  fiscal  year. 

Third.  Securing  better  coordination  in 
oversea  assistance.  As  the  direct  result 
of  our  study  of  coordination  of  oversea 
technical  assistance,  an  amendment  to 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1961  was  de- 
veloped by  the  subcommittee,  introduced 
and  enacted.  It  requires  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  to  make 
greater  use  of  domestic -oriented  Federal 
agencies  (which  have  the  principal  com- 
petence in  such  fields  as  education, 
health,  agriculture,  housing,  etc.) 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  build  up  within  the  Foreign  Aid 
Agency  a  duplicate  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, a  duplicate  Housing  Agency,  a  dupli- 
cate Office  of  Education,  as  well  as  other 
small-scale  replicas  of  domestic  agencies. 
r.    ExHiBrT    or    messages    PRAisnta    bttbcom- 

MITTEE   8TTTDT    Or   IirrEBNATIOHAL    HEALTB 

I  have  previously  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  regards  the  very  important  study 
of  international  health  activities  which 
the  subcommittee  has  conducted  and  on 
which  we  continued  efforts  in  1961. 

I  have  mentioned  that  himdreds  of 
enthusiastic  messages  have  been  received 
as  regards  our  efforts  from  the  medical 
profession  at  home  and  abroad. 

Praise-filled  descriptions,  such  as 
"wonderful,"  "extraordinarily  fine," 
"monumental."  have  been  applied  to  our 
reports  by  leading  authorities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  there  be  re- 
produced— as  exhibit  "A" — quotations 
from  a  few  of  these  many  messages  d 
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commendation  received  within  the  past 
few  months. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

O.    AOXNCnS     IMPBOVTMG     COCKOINATION     IN 
OVXaSXAS    TKCHinCAL    A5SISTANCZ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment, at  our  instance,  the  Agency  for 
International  E>evelopment  is  conduct- 
ing a  series  of  discussions  with  domestic- 
oriented  departments  and  agencies. 
Their  purpose  is  to  levelop  more  effec- 
tive ways  in  which  the  domestic  agencies 
can  contribute  to  American  technical 
assistance  programs  abroad. 

It  is  clear  that  the  previous  memo- 
randa of  agreement  between  the  foreign 
aid  agency — ICA.  now  AID — and  the  do- 
mestic agencies  will  have  to  be  greatly 
revised  if  the  technical  expertness  of  the 
domestic  agencies  is  to  be  capitalized 
upon  to  the  fullest. 

It  must  be  recalled  that  the  United 
States  is  competing  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  technical  assistance  activities 
throughout  the  developing  nations.  The 
U.S.  Government  must  strengthen  its 
technical  assistance  programs  in  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world. 

We  must  find  ways  of  strengthening 
the  caliber  of  personnel  whom  we  send 
abroad  to  teach  and  train  in  education, 
housing,  agriculture,  health,  and  other 
pursuits. 

We  have  had  many  fine,  dedicated 
workers,  serving  our  technical  assistance 
programs  in  the  past;  but  there  is  still 
vast  room  for  improvement. 

Here  Ls  a  problem  of  interagency  coor- 
dination which  is  especially  appropriate 
to  the  further  efforts  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Reorganization  and  International 
Organizations. 

ExHrarr  A 
Commendations  or  the  Senate  Subcommit- 

Txx'8    Stvdt    or    Intexnational    Medical 

Reseaech     and     Inteenational     Medicai. 

Assistance 

Hlden  T.  Cox.  executive  director.  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Biological  Sciences.  Wash- 
ington, DC  :  "We  have  received  your  Report 
No  142  on  the  'Coordination  of  Federal 
Agencies"  Programs  In  Biomedical  Research 
and  In  Other  Scientific  Areas  '  In  our  opin- 
ion, this  Is  a  monumental  report  which  Is 
Invaluable  for  general  reference  purposes 
In  particular,  did  we  find  valuable  the 
thoughtful  stafi  recommendations  and  some 
of  the  criticisms  of  govermental  budgeting 
and  planning  policies  which  seem  to  be  very 
well  founded. 

"We  are  considering  establishing  a  study 
on  the  Impact  of  Federal  funds  on  bloU)glcal 
research  In  this  country.  Your  report 
■hould  b«  exceedingly  valuable  to  such  a 
group  and  I  may  be  calling  upon  you  later 
for  additional  copies." 

Robert  S.  Morlson.  M  D  .  director,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  medical  and  natural 
sciences.  New  York.  N.Y.  "Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  courtesy  In  sending  us  the 
documents  related  to  the  International 
health  hearing  of  your  subcommittee.  We 
are  very  glad  to  have  these  valuable  refer- 
ence works  for  our  library.  May  I  add  my 
congratulations   on   an   excellent   Job  ' 

Frank  B  Berry.  M.D  .  senior  medical  ad- 
viser. Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Washington,  DC:  "We  recently 
received  the  report  for  which  yuu  are  re- 
sponsible; Report  No.  142,  Coordination  of 
Federal    Agencies'    Programs    in    Biomedical 


Research  and  In  Other  Scientific  Areas.'  I 
have  read  It  through  with  the  greatest  of 
Interest  and  wish  to  congratulate  you  and 
through  you  the  committee  on  this  extraor- 
dinarily fine  report." 

W.  Clarke  Wescoe.  chancellor,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas.  Lawrence,  Kans  :  "I  appre- 
ciate very  much  receiving  from  you  and  your 
oCBce  the  reports  on  'Federal  Expenditures 
for  Health.  Including  Research.' 

"These  are  valuable  documents  and  beau- 
tifully presented  This  Is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  seen  such  a  comprehensive  report 
on  these  matters" 

Henry  W  Brosln.  M  D  ,  director  and  chair- 
man. Department  of  Psychiatry.  University 
of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicine.  Western 
Psychiatric  Institute  and  Clinic.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa  :  "I  want  to  thank  you  for  sending  this 
repor^  to  me  In  view  of  the  Interesting  In- 
formation about  the  manifold  activities  In 
the  field  of  biomedical  research  It  Is  only 
upon  reviewing  a  report  with  the  compre- 
hensive coverage  of  this  one  that  one  begins 
to  gain  an  Idea  about  the  tremendous  scope 
of  Federal  activity  In  the  field  of  health 
You  and  your  staff  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  excellence  of  this  overall  review 
which  will  be  an  Invaluable  reference  work 
to  those  who  have  the  responsibility  in  Oov- 
ernment  and  to  many  of  us  outside  of  Oov- 
ernment  who  are  Interested  In  the  develop- 
ment of  health  activities  and  the  research 
connected  with  It." 

C  P  Code.  MD,  Mayo  Clinic.  Rochester. 
Minn  I  am  Impressed  by  the  tremendous 
amount  of  material  which  you  .tnd  your  sub- 
committee were  able  to  accumulate  and  to 
digest  It  was  a  big  task.  It  does  lay  how- 
ever a  fine  groundwork  fur  future  opera- 
tions." 

Marcus  D  Kogel,  MD,  dean,  Albert  Ein- 
stein College  of  Medicine,  Yeshlva  University. 
New  York,  NY  "I  want  to  express  my  ad- 
miration for  the  work  done  by  your  Subcom- 
mittee on  Reorganization  and  International 
Organizations  as  exemplified  by  the  rep<jrt 
of  the  committee. 

"I  feel  certain  that  your  wise  and  dynamic- 
leadership  played  a  significant  part  In  bring- 
ing out  facts  which  will  lead  to  constrxictlve 
action. 

"Your  comments  on   the   best   use   of    the 
health    dollar    are    certainly    to    the    point 
Your  committee  has  provided  Congress  and 
all    Interested   citizens    with   a  document  of 
great  value" 

Herbert  Volk,  M  D  ,  assistant  professor, 
cancer  coordinator.  Albert  Einstein  College 
of  Medicine,  Yeshlva  University,  New  York, 
NY  I  read  with  keen  Interest  the  memo- 
randum describing  the  work  of  your  Senate 
subcommittee  in  the  fight  against  cancer 
I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
your  fine  efforts  and  commend  you  for  your 
accomplishments  Your  contributions  are 
Indeed  significant  " 

WllUiun  C  Moloney,  M  D  ,  director  of 
hematology  laboratory,  professor  of  clinical 
medicine,  Boston  City  Hospital,  Boston, 
Mass  "I  am  very  murh  Impressed  with  the 
work  of  your  subcommittee  on  the  fight 
against  cancer  This  Is  an  International 
problem,  and  It  Is  especially  important  that 
Increased  methods  of  communication  and 
exchange  visits  of  fellows  and  other  research 
workers  should   be  encouraged 

"I  have  been  working  In  this  field  for 
many  years  and  know  personally  how  much 
the  work  of  your  .subcommittee  will  stimu- 
late and  encourage  research  In  this  field  ' 

John  V  Blady,  M  D  .  Philadelphia  Pa  I 
wish  to  commend  your  committee  and  sub- 
committees under  your  committee,  for  their 
very  fine  efforts  to  promote  a  better  co- 
ordinated and  more  fuHy  expanded  and  com- 
prehensive pro-am  of  cancer  research  and 
treatment  of  the  cancer  problem  as  encoun- 
tered to  date   ■ 

George  E  Armstrong.  M  D  director  New 
York  University  Medical  Center.  New  York, 
NY:    "I  w,-int   you  to  know  how  much   I   ap- 


preciate your  though  tfulness  In  sending  me 
this  wonderful  report  and  at  the  same  time 
should  like  to  congratulate  you  and  your  col- 
leagues for  the  splendid  job  you  are  doing 
for  our  country." 

Kenneth  Williamson,  assoclAte  director, 
American  Hospital  Association,  Washington 
Service  Bureau,  Washington,  DC:  "We  are 
greatly  Impressed  with  the  manner  in  which 
your  subcommittee  has  assembled  a  vast 
amount  of  Information  dealing  with  various 
phiuses  of  International  health,  and  which 
up  to  now  has  not  been  available  in  the 
readily  accessible  and  concise  manner  aa  Is 
presented  Ln  your  excellent  report. 

"We  are  Indebted  to  you  and  cannot  com- 
mend too  highly  the  efforts  of  your  commit- 
tee in  promoting  greater  Interest  on  the 
part  of  the  U  S.  Government  in  international 
health  and  medical  research  and  a  higher 
degree  of  coordination  t>etween  various  or- 
ganizations, both  governmental  and  semi- 
governmental  In  these  fields. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  health  is 
one  of  the  most  promising  fields  for  better 
understanding  In  International  relations. 
The  position  of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  world  can  be  greatly  enhanced  if  we  use 
the  International  health  field  as  a  medium 
of  exchange. 

We  would  hope  that  In  any  legislative 
action  that  might  result  from  your  en- 
deavors, hospitals  win  be  Included  as  part 
of  the  total  health  picture.  Our  association 
will  gladly  cooperate  with  any  international 
program  designed  to  share  with  the  free 
World  the  experience  and  achievements  of 
American  hospitals." 

Chauncey  D  Leake,  retiring  president. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  professor  of  pharmacology.  Ohio 
Slate  University,  Columbus.  Ohio:  "Con- 
t?rntulatlons  to  you  and  your  colleagues  on 
the  very  Important  scientific  research  study 
which  you  have  carried  forward  so  splendidly 
The  reports  that  you  have  reported  are  In- 
deed of  great  value,  and  they  clearly  indi- 
cate the  8cop>e  of  the  activities  of  your  group. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  helping  to  bring 
ftb(jut  cfxjrdlnatlon  of  the  various  health  pro- 
fessions. It  Is  essential  that  the  professions 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  veterinary 
medicine,  nursing  and  public  health,  to- 
gether with  the  members  of  the  health 
sciences  and  health  services,  cooperate  to- 
gether with  the  overall  purpose  of  improving 
the  health  of  our  people  Anything  that  we 
can  do  to  promote  this  interprofessional 
c(H)peratlon  will  be  greatly  to  our  good." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Seriator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, with  an  amendment,  on  page '2,  line 
5,  after  the  word  "than",  to  strike  out 
$1,200"  and  insert  "$1,400",  so  as  to 
make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
.tectlons  134(a)  and  130  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  lu  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  Interagency  coordination,  econ- 
omy   and  efflclency. 

Sec  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  Febrtiary  1,  1962, 
through  January  31.  1963,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable, (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  aaslst&nu 
and  consultants  Vrovided,  That  tbe  minority 
Is   Huthorlzed   at  Its  discretion  to  select  one 
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person  for  app>olntment.  and  the  person  so 
delected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  hts  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  leas  by  more  than  tl,400  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
liCiids  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilise  the  reimbursable 
services,  inXormation,  faculties,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with  its 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  it  deems 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  January 
31.  1963. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$90,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  Is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  276)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the 
report  <No.  1162>,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate.  CoxMrmtz  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  Subcom- 
mittee ON  Reobcanization  and 
Internatio.nal   Oegantkations, 

January    26,    1962. 
lion.  Mike  Mansfiixd, 
Cfiatrman,  Committee  on  Rules, 
U.S   Senate. 

Deab  Me.  Chaieman  :  On  January  16,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  ap- 
proved unanimously  the  attached  resolu- 
tion. It  would  enable  this  committee  to 
continue  a  study  of  Interagency  coordina- 
tion, econooay,  and  efficiency. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization  and  International  Organiza- 
tions, which  has  carried  out  the  study,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  a  background  memoran- 
dum. It  sets  forth  what  we  have  achieved 
and  why  it  Is  necessary  to  continue  the 
study. 

The  memorandum  has  been  kept  com- 
paratively brief.  I  could,  however,  have 
Included  excerpts  from  literally  himdreds 
of  messages  which  we  have  received  com- 
mending our  work. 

I  win  quote  at  thii  ix)lnt  only  from  a 
single  letter,  received  Just  yesterday,  from 
one  of  the  scientists  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  highest  priority  military  projects  in  the 
Nation,  a  ballistic  missile  weapon  system. 
Writing  on  one  of  our  reports  as  regards 
weaknesses  In  Federal  science  information 
programs,  he  said: 

"Let  me  congratulate  everyone  responsible 
for  this  report.  It  is  informative,  well 
written,  and  really  drives  the  points  home. 
In  fact.  I  was  so  Impressed  that  I  held  a 
group  meeting  and  read  key  passages  to  my 
personnel  and  requested  that  everyone  read 
the  findings." 

I  know  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  will 
give  Its  earnest  consideration  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Kindest  wishes.  • 

Sincerely,  ' 

HtTBEHT    H,     HUMPHEET, 

Subcommittee  Chairman. 


Memoeandxtm   Pbom   Senatob  Husebt  Hum- 
naxr,  Craixman,  SxTBOOMicTrrEE  on  Reob- 

GANIZATIOir    AND    IimUf ATIONAL     OROANIZA- 

noN,  Rb  CoMmrtTATimr  or  AxrrBouTr  and 
FnwBs  rom  Siuur  or  Imtikaosnct  Ooob- 

DOrATION 

Recommendation:  A  resolution  Is  pro- 
posed which  would  authorize  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  to  continue  its 
study  of  interagency  coordination,  economy, 
and  efficiency. 

By  direction  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  study  has  been  conducted  to 
date  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganiza- 
tion and  International  Organizations. 

Identical  authority:  The  authority  in  the 
proposed  resolution  would  be  identical  to 
that  approved  under  Senate  Resolution  26, 
87th  Congress.  1st  session.  February  13,  1B61. 

SaoM  total  of  funds:  Funds  proposed  lor 
the  study  would  be  $90,000 — IdentlctU  to  the 
total  granted  to  the  committee  In  the  Ist 
session  of  the  87th  Congress  (176,000  under 
S.  Res.  36.  foUowed  by  $16,000  under  S.  Res. 
205.  87th  Cong.). 

Pvmds  to  be  returned:  We  anticipate  that, 
as  of  January  31,  1962,  a  sum  approximating 
$8,000  wUl  be  returned,  unused. 

Reason  for  extended  authority  and  funds - 
A  great  deal  of  work  in  interagency  coordi- 
nation remains  to  be  done. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
already  has  a  broad  Jurisdiction;  much  legis- 
lation comes  regularly  for  its  review.  Over 
and  above  such  legislation,  under  rule  XXV. 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  committee 
Is  responsible  for  Government-wide  review, 
among  other  problems,  of  budgeting  and  ac- 
counting, economy  and  efficiency. 

The  regular  staff  is  too  heavily  committed 
to  undertake  assignments  on  the  latter  sub- 
jects. Additional  stafi  is,  therefore,  nec- 
essary. 

Moreover,  the  complex  nature  of  the  inter- 
agency activities  which  have  been  examined 
requires  an  extended  review,  if  best  results 
are  to  be  achieved  for  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Past  achievements:  The  previous  study  of 
Interagency  coordination,  economy,  and  ef- 
ficiency has.  It  Is  felt,  repaid,  in  effect,  to  the 
American  taxpayer  the  funds  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  previously  granted. 

The  study  has  received  commendations 
from  executive  agencies  and  from  nongov- 
ernmental quarters  for  its  helpfulness  in 
serving  the  interests  of  the  Nation. 

Specific  legislation  has  resulted,  e.g..  an 
amendment  enacted  in  Public  Law  87-295,  as 
described  below. 

In  addition,  many  administrative  improve- 
ments, suggested  by  the  subcommittee,  have 
been  put  into  effect  by  Federal  agencies. 
These  improvements  cover  many  phases  of 
better  Federal  budgeting  and  accounting 
and  strengthened  economy  and  efficiency  in 
each  of  the  areas  listed  below. 

Three  major  topics  reviewed:  Under  Sen- 
ate Resolution  26,  87th  Congress,  three 
major  subjects  have  been  examined: 

1.  Interagency  coordination  in  scientific 
and  technical  information  (a  study  of  how 
Federal  agencies  are  today  spending  $100 
million  In  taxpayers'  funds) ; 

2.  Interagency  coordination  in  Federal 
budgeting  for  research  and  development 
(or  how  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  other 
agencies  budget  $10  billion  in  taxpayers' 
funds  In  the  1962  fiscal  year) ; 

3.  Interagency  coordination  In  oversea 
technical  assistance  (an  analysis  of  Federal 
expenditures  of  over  $180  million  in  tax- 
payers'  funds). 

Focus  different  from  that  of  other  com- 
mittees: In  all  of  these  reviews,  the  foctis 
has  been  on  interagency  activities.  That 
is,  we  have  studied  matters  of  a  board  scope 
involving  several  departments  or  agencies 
(In  addition,  often  intergovernmental  or- 
ganizations), rather  than  a  single  depart- 
ment, such  as  any  other  committee  of  the 


Senate  would  review  within  its  specialized 
jurisdiction. 

As  the  title  of  th«  fan  oommlttee  in<n- 
oates,  our  oonoem  ts  with  Ooramment-wlde 

operations — problems  so  broad  that  they  cut 
across  the  lines  of  many  agencies.  These 
are  the  type  of  problems  which  concern  the 
Kxecutlve  Office  of  the  President.  Including 
the  Office  of  the  Special  AaslBtant  for  Science 
and  Technology  and  the  17 JS.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

House  Appropriations  Committee  quoted 
our  findings:  In  order  to  avoid  any  possible 
overlapping  with  the  work  of  any  other  com- 
mittee, the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  International  OrganizatlonB  carefully 
notifies  other  Senate  and  House  committees 
before,  during,  and  after  Its  studies. 

Thus,  we  brought  our  findings  on  Inter- 
agency lack  of  coordination  on  science  and 
technical  Information  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  both 
the  Senate  and  Hoxise. 

In  this  instance,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  noted  (H.  Rept.  No.  674,  87th 
Cong.)  In  Its  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  hill  for  the  1962  fiscal 
year: 

"There  has  been  recent  criticism  by  an- 
other committee  of  the  managenxent  of 
scientific  Information.  It  was  stated  that 
unknowing  duplication  and  'tragic  and  In- 
tolerable waste  of  men,  money,  and  mate- 
rial' has  resulted  from  poor  management  of 
these  programs  and  It  was  recommended 
that  a  Science  Information  Exchange  for  the 
registration  of  all  current  research  projects 
of  the  Government  be  established.  This 
committee  requests  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  give  this  matter  close  attention." 

No  overlap  with  investigations  subcommit- 
tee: The  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  International  Organizations  does  not  re- 
view any  problems  requiring  investigation, 
as  such;  that  is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations. 

Three  studies  under  previous  resolution: 
A  summary  now  follows  on  the  three  studies 
conducted  under  Senate  Resolution  26,  87th 
Congress. 

1,    COORDINATION    IN    SCIENCE    XNrORMATION 

A.  Purpose  of  study:  To  strengthen  Fed- 
eral control  of  masses  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical information  being  generated  within 
Federal,  contractor,  and  grantee  laboratories 
and  facilities. 

B.  Fiscal  and  other  significance:  In  the 
1962  fiscal  year,  Federal  agencies  are  spend- 
ing over  $10  billion  for  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  evaluation.  Evidence 
indicates  an  alarming  condition  In  which 
literally  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
this  tax-supporied  research  goes  Into  need- 
less, unintentional,  wasteful  duplication  of 
effort. 

Countless  Investigators  apply  for,  and 
Federal  administrators  authorize,  new  re- 
search without  possessing  necessary  infor- 
mation on :  ( 1 )  What  related  study  is  already 
underway  elsewhere  on  the  same  subject,  or 
(2)  what  work  has  already  been  completed 
(and  has  yielded  either  positive  or  negative 
results). 

The  results  of  thousands  of  research  proj- 
ects are  not  sufficiently  reviewed  and  cor- 
related either  by  administrators  or  scien- 
tists. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  which  are  canceled 
before  completion  go  to  waste  because  the 
data  which  they  generated  before  termina- 
tion gets  burled. 

Meanwhile,  spending  for  Information  serv- 
ices is  mounting.  U.S.  agencies  are  spending 
slightly  under  $100  million  for  scientific  and 
technical  Information  (publishing,  biblio- 
graphic, reference,  research  services,  etc.); 
this  total  only  Includes  direct  outlay.  Much 
vaster  sums  are  spent  for  Indirect  types  of 
Information    support.     The   latter   includes 
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trmvcl  rapport  and  payment  of  sclentlata' 
and  englneen'  aalarlM  while  they  are  at- 
tending hundreds  of  eclentlflc  meetlnga 
which  take  place  each  year. 

C.  Reports  completed:  Two  reports  hare 
been  completed : 

1.  "Coordlnatktn  of  Information  on  Cur- 
rent Scientific  Research  and  Development 
Supported  by  the  D.S.  Government."  Senate 
Report  No  303.  87th  Congress.  1st  session. 
May  18,  1941  This  report  demonstrated  that 
the  Federal  Government  pee;  esses  no  central 
Indei  over  100.000  projects  which  It  currently 
supports,  or  even  a  partial  series  of  compre- 
hensive Indexes. 

3.  "Coordination  of  Information  on  Cur- 
rent Federal  Research  and  Development 
Projecu  In  the  Field  of  Electronics.  '  87th 
Congress,   Ist  session.  Septemt  r  20,   1961 

This  report  showed  that  perhaps  $200  mil- 
lion out  of  current  Federal  outlay  of  12  bil- 
lion for  electronic  research,  development. 
testing,  and  evaluation  may  be  wasted  In 
unplanned  and  needless  dui  Ucatlon  of  effort 
Both  reports  contained  specific  recommen- 
dations for  Improvements  in  the  executive 
branch 

D  Comments  on  reports  by  Admiral  Rlck- 
over  Among  the  many  comments  which 
have  been  noted  on  our  reports  are  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  by  Adm.  H  O  Rlckover 
Testifying  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Patents.  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights  on  June  2.  1901.  he  stated 

"It  Is  Immensely  Important  that  what  has 
already  been  Invented  be  known  so  that 
there  will  be  no  needless  duplication  of 
effort  Scientists  and  engineers  must  have 
easy  and  prompt  access  to  such  Information 
Most  of  them  work  In  narrow  fields  and  can- 
not possibly  be  familiar  with  all  pertinent 
developments  affecting  their  wortc  unless 
positive  steps  are  taken  to  bring  theee  to 
their  notice  Last  April  the  staff  of  a  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Oovernment  Opera- 
tions found  our  efforts  to  coordinate  and 
make  available  Information  on  research  quite 
inadequate  Of  course,  the  Job  is  terrific 
There  are  now  more  txian  160.000  tasks  being 
performed  in  the  physical  sciences  alone,  In 
about  i  000  research   Installations 

The  staff  report  states  that  today  there 
exists  not  even  a  complete  Inventory  of  the 
Oovernment  s  own  research  and  development 
program,  still  less,  of  course,  of  total  na- 
tional research  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Russians  have  an  excellent  system  of  c<j1- 
lectlng  translating,  tabulating,  and  distrib- 
uting technical  Information  from  all  over 
the  world  All  of  this  goes  automatically  to 
all  scientists  who  might  find  this  Informa- 
tion  helpfvil    In   their  own   researche*   " 

E  Retx)rt  In  process  To  be  printed  shortly 
at  the  Oovernment  Printing  Office  is  a  staff 
report  on  "The  Crisis  and  Opportunity  In 
Scientific  and  Technical  Information  and 
Communication  " 

This  report  analyases  the  whole  pattern  of 
Interagency  and  agency  shortcomings  in 
handling  Information  on  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  research  and  development  The 
report  proposes  a  Bureau  of  Infc^rmiitlon  on 
Technology  and  Science  (  BITS  >  which  would 
coordinate  the  now  widely  scattered  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Technical  Services  i  De- 
partment of  Commerce).  Science  Informa- 
tion Exchange  (Smithsonian  Institution  i . 
and  other  Interagency  services 

P  Results  of  study  As  direct  results  .  f 
the  committee's  efforts  to  date  lai  The 
Presidents  Science  Advisory  Committee  has 
been  giving  new.  Intensive  study  to  prob- 
lems of  better  Information  control  as  has. 
lb)  the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology;  (c)  a  number  of  Federal  publi- 
cations and  systems  which  the  subcommittee 
study  revealed  as  being  relatively  weak,  have 
been  discontinued  by  agencies:  (dt  numer- 
ous Improvements  have  been  made  in  .igen- 
cv  Information  systems,  e  g  ,  coverage  of  the 
Science  Information  Exchange  has  been 
broadened    and   made   more   prompt,   etc. 


a  cooasiNATioN  ur  maaAi.  budcktino  roa 
a   a  D. 

A.  Purposs  of  study:  To  strengthen  prac- 
tices and  procedures  In  Interagency  budget- 
ing for  Federal  research  and  development. 

B  Significance  Federal  spending  for  re- 
search and  development  has  grown  from 
eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  budget  In 
1940   to  over   10  percent  In    1961 

Congress  cannot  fulfill  its  constitutional 
responsibility  for  effective  control  of  Federal 
research  appropriations  unless  the  executive 
branch  makes  available  a  clearer  and  more 
candid  budget  Such  Improvements  wuuld 
Identify  what  Is  k>elng  asked  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  on  an  Interagency  basis  b<.)th  In 
the  next  fiscal  year,  and.  In  effect.  In  years 
to  come 

In  many  respects,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et has  not  provided  In  the  annual  budget 
volume  the  type  of  analysis  which  Is  needed, 
nor  In  the  way  in  which  It  Is  needed,  for 
the  Congress  to  scrutinize  effectively  the  In- 
terrelated research  and  development  re- 
quests 

Only  rarely.  In  an  Interagency  program 
such  as  oceanography  has  the  Bureau  given 
the  Congress  the  necessary  facts  on  the  re- 
lationships between  funds  which  a  variety 
of  agencies  request  for  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  In  the  same  general  area 

In  fields  such  as  meteorology,  materials 
science,  communications  the  Congress  has 
only  been  given  part  of  the  facts  and  on  a 
piecemeal   basis 

One  llUistratlon  of  ob8<^)le*cence  in  the 
budget  Lb  that,  in  Its  analysis,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  hi«j  hereto. fore  lumped  under  one 
catchall  heading.  Commerce.  Housing,  and 
Spice  Technology"  these  three  totally  sepa- 
rate programs  Yet  space  terhn(>li)i^y  alone 
may  reach  an  annual  »5  billion  expenditure 
In  the  1^*64  fiscal  year  In  addition  space 
technology  involves  long-range  lo-ye.ar 
budget  commitments  affecting  not  merely 
NASA  but  a  whole  group  of  agencies 

Literally  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
m  research  and  development  fund.i  are  being 
transferred  back  and  forth  between  agencies 
by  administrative  decision 

C.  Our  Interest  In  Interagency  practices 
As  we  have  stated  in  our  previous  reports 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  as  we  re- 
Iterate  now,  the  interest  of  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations  Is  not  In  NA.SAs 
individual  budget,  nor  In  that  of  any  other 
Individual  agency,  such  budgeU  are  the  con- 
cern of  other  committees  nrjtably  the  Sen  ite 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  S«l- 
ences  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

Our  Interest,  by  contrast.  Is  in  Oovern- 
ment-wlde  budgeting  and  In  Interagency  co- 
ordination, under  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or 
other  auspices 

D  Hearing  exhibit  volumes  Two  hearing 
exhibit  volumes  have  tjeen  published  "Fed- 
eral Budgeting  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment." parts  I  and  11  Many  of  the  exhlblt-i 
In  these  volumes  cont.ain  Information  never 
before  compiled  by  a  congressional  commit- 
tee, eg.  on  CJoverimient-wlde  budgeting  f^ir 
ba.sic  research  .ind  on  other  areas 

E  Status  We  are  now  rounding  out  our 
review  of  Federal  budgeting  f.ir  research  and 
development  preparatory  t  i  s'lbmltlinK  rec- 
ommend,itl  tis  t"  the  fenate 

F  Re.sulta  of  studv  1  Many  of  ,.ur  rec- 
ommendations h.ive  b«»en  adopted  for  Un- 
proved and  more  uniform  research  account- 
ing In  our  Senate  Report  142.  87th 
Congress.  1st  ses.sl.n,  ""Coordination  of  Fed- 
eral .\gencles"  Protcram.i  in  Biomedical 
Reseirch  and  In  Other  .Scientific  Are.is ."  we 
had  pointed  nut  i  as  the  Hou.se  Commltt«<e  on 
Oovernment  Operritli'ns  nl.io  noted  subse- 
quently! that  the  C^-ngren-s  was  unfortun'ile- 
!y  not  being  given  accur.ite  .r  CMnsis'ent 
estimates  .f  aim'.-st  three-quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  m  biomedical  research  expendl- 
t  VI  res 

2  We  have  rea.<;on  t<.)  believe  that  we  have 
helped   induce  reevaluatlon  of  certain  other 


practices  In  research  budgeting  od  the  part 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
3     COOaSINATION    IN    TXCHNICAI.   aaauTANcs 

A  Purpose  of  study  To  strengthen  coordi- 
nation In  programs  of  International  technical 
assistance 

B  Significance  The  DS  Oovernment  is 
expending  in  the  order  of  $180  million  (In 
American  currency  only—  not  to  mention  ad- 
ditional outlay  In  foreign  currencies)  for 
technical  assistance  In  developing  countries 

A  chronic  problem  of  lack  of  coordination 
has  tended  to  exist  l>etween:  (1)  the  U.S 
f  )relgn  aid  ai<ency  (heretofore  known  as  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration, 
and  now  entitled  Agency  for  International 
Development"),  and  (2)  the  domestic  agen- 
c:es.  which  are  technically  qualified  In 
particular  fields,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Department  of  Labor.  Depart- 
ment of  Health    Education,  and  Welfare,  etc 

Critical  Interagency  problems  persist  In  re- 
cruitment of  American  technical  personnel 
to  serve  abroad  and  In  training  of  foreign 
specialists   In   the   United   States 

In  addition  despite  some  progreaa.  serious 
problems  of  crx^jrd I  nation  have  persisted 
among  other  s<jurces  engaged  In  technical 
assistance  abrcwid 

1  At^encies  (jf  foreign  Rovernments,  eg. 
United     Kingdom.    France.    Canada,    etc  . 

2  Worldwide  Intergovernmental  organiza- 
tions e  g  .  the  United  Nations  with  Its  Special 
Fvind  and  Its  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance,  and  the  speclallced  agencies — 
World  Health  Organization.  Food  and  Agrl- 
cultvire  Organization.  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational S<Mentiflc,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tl'ins.  etc  . 

3  Regional  Intergovernmental  organiza- 
tions and  programs  eg.  Colombo  plan,  alli- 
ance for   proRresB.  etc  . 

4  Nonsfovernmental  8<^>urces.  eg.  Advisory 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign 
Service,  NaUonal  Health  Council  agencies. 
private  foundations    etc 

C  Helping  relieve  US  Oovernment  of 
burdens  Our  sUfT  has  endeavored  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  stimulating  the  greatest 
p<'S3lble  technical  effort  overseas  on  the  part 
of  non- Federal  sources  so  as  to  help  relieve 
Federal  burdens  It  believes  Federal  agencies 
have  not  done  a  fraction  of  what  might  be 
done  and  should  be  done  to:  (1)  encourage 
foreign  governmenu  In  the  northern  tier  of 
developed  nations  to  fulfill  expanded  tech- 
nical assistance  responsibilities.  In  addition 
to  12)  serving  as  a  catalyst  for  enlarged  pri- 
vate efforts  by  American  and  foreign  volun- 
tary groups  Instead,  there  Is  a  tendency  to 
nverrely  >in  the  US  Oovernment  Mean- 
while within  the  Oovernment.  the  foreign 
aid  agency  has  In  the  past  tended  to  build 
up  little  duplicate  technical  aid  agencies  of 
Its  own  In  education,  health,  agriculture,  etc 

D  Subcommittee  re- u;t  Statutory  amend- 
ment As  a  direct  result  of  an  amendment 
drafted  by  the  subcommittee  staff,  there  was 
!ncorpt)rated  as  section  621A  of  the  Act  for 
International  Development  of  1901.  Public 
Law  87  19,^,  .signed  September  4.  1961,  an 
.inT^Rdmetit  requiring  that 

"In  providing  technical  assistance  under 
this  Act  In  the  field  of  education,  health, 
hou.sinu  or  HKrlc\ilture,  or  In  other  fields. 
the  head  of  any  such  agency  or  such  officer 
.shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable, 
the  facilities  and  resources  of  the  Federal 
agency  or  agencies  with  primary  responsi- 
bilities for  domestic  programs  In  such  fields  "" 

E  Status  of  study  The  above  amendment 
has  yet  to  be  Implemented  by  AID.  Our  staff 
is  II. iw  following  up  on  the  subject. 

4       CONCXUSION 

The  avithorlty  and  funds  which  are  re- 
qiicfted  will  we  believe,  help  assure  further 
re  il  savings  for  the  American  taxpayer  by 
hflping  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  exec- 
utive branch 
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INVESTIGATION     OF    JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1115,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  265. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Lecisl.mive  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  265'  to  investigate  juvenile 
delinquency. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  know  who  is  conducting  the 
hearings  of  this  subcommittee.  Who  Is 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  DoDDl  is  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  he  is  unavoidably  absent 
today.  He  has  asked  me,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee,  to  present  a  rep>ort 
as  to  the  activities  of  the  committee  and 
the  plans  for  the  coming  year  and  to  at- 
tempt to  answer  any  questions  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Has  any  legislation 
been  submitted  by  the  sut>committee? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  During  1961  four 
substantial  and  important  bills,  on  which 
hearings  were  held,  were  passed  by  the 
Senate.  Some  of  them  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, but  not  the  House. 

The  first  involved  a  hearing  on  S.  802, 
which  was  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance for  the  prevention,  control,  and 
treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency,  at 
which  hearing  many  persons  interested 
in  juvenile  problems  in  counties,  cities. 


and  States  appeared.  It  was  an  effort 
to  provide  control  over  juvenile  delin- 
quency. The  bill  passed  the  Senate  and 
the  House  and  has  become  Public  La"w 
87-274. 

Another  bill  has  become  Public  Law 
87-336.  It  was  Senate  bUl  1953.  The 
legislation  was  introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 

The  third  bill,  S.  1954,  has  passed  the 
Senate  and  is  now  in  the  House.  It  was 
designed  to  fill  an  existing  gap  in  the 
law  pertaining  to  individuals  by  provid- 
ing criminal  penalties  for  juveniles  who 
escaped  or  attempted  to  escape  while  in 
custody.  The  committee  had  consider- 
able hearings  on  it,  and  it  passed  the 
Senate. 

The  fourth  bill,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
is  S.  1691,  a  bill  to  provide  tliat  any 
juvenile  who  has  been  determined  to 
be  a  delinquent  by  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  may  be  committed  by  the 
court  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  observation  and  study.  Such 
a  presentence  investigation  is  presently 
available  to  those  from  18  to  21  under 
the  Youth  Correction  Act. 

The  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is 
now  pending  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

There  are  five  or  six  other  bills  which 
are  before  the  subcommittee,  on  which 
some  hearings  have  been  held,  and  others 
must  be  held. 

The  amount  the  committee  is  asking 
is  $20,000  less  than  it  got  last  year.  I 
think  approximately  $15,000  is  being 
turned  back. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD, 
consent  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  distinguished 


Mr.  President,  will 

I  yield. 
I  ask  unanimous 


Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoodI. 
as  well  as  a  letter  written  by  the  Senator 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statemxnt   by    Senatob   Dodd   on   Juvenile 
Delinquency    Subcommittee   Resolution 

I  respectfully  ask  that  my  distinguished 
colleagues  consider  favorably  the  resolution 
to  continue  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Last  year  when  I  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  problem  was  com- 
paratively new  to  me.  I  caUed  in  expert 
jurists  and  crime  control  specialists  to  help 
us  outline  a  program  of  activities  and  formu- 
late prop>06als  for  legislation.  The  committee 
had  been  in  operation  for  several  years  and, 
although  we  did  not  want  to  lose  continuity 
with  the  past,  we  knew  that  some  changes 
In  approach,  in  policy,  and  In  purpose  were 
in  order.  In  view  of  what  had  gone  on  be- 
fore, it  was  my  intention  to  determine  what 
the  subcommittee  should  do  to  reach  its 
goals  without  unnecessary  repetition  and 
without  waste  of  effort. 

Early  In  March  we  conducted  a  hearing 
to  determine  the  responsibility  the  several 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  should 
have  with  respect  to  this  problem  of  delin- 
quency. We  found  there  Is  a  real  need  for 
Federal  leadership.  State  and  city  leaders 
urged  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
to  provide  some  funds  and  a  lot  of  know-how 
to  their  efforts  in  this  area.  They  urged  the 
passage  of  a  bill  (S.  802),  which  I  Introduced 
with  several  members  of  the  delinquency 
subcommittee -as  cosponsors.  The  sulx;om- 
mlttee  had  fought  for  this  legislation  for  6 
years. 

I  feel  the  subcommittee  shared  the  victory 
tliat  was  won  when  the  President  signed  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses 
Control  Act  of  1961.  The  law  makes  $10  mil- 
lion of  Federal  moneys  available  to  States 
and  nonprofit  organizations  for  each  of  3 
years  to  train  personnel,  to  test  delinquency 
control  methods,  and  to  devise  new  ap- 
proaches. This  act  was  a  limited  version  of 
S.  802, 

Another  bill  referred  to  our  subcommittee 
and  later  signed  into  law  was  Public  Law  87- 
336.  This  legislation  was  Introduced  by  me 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  was  a 
companion  to  similar  House  legislation.  It 
I>ennits  a  Federal  youth  offender  on  proba- 
tion to  have  his  conviction  set  aside  upon 
discharge  from  probation,  thereby  according 
him  the  same  treatment  given  a  youth  offend- 
er released  from  an  institution.  This  was  a 
major  step  forward  toward  a  more  successful 
handling  of  youth  offenders. 

A  third  bUl  that  I  introduced,  S.  1954,  was 
designed  to  fill  an  existing  gap  In  the  law 
pertaining  to  Juveniles  by  providing  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  juvenile  offenders  who 
escape  or  attempt  to  escape  from  custody. 
It  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  it  is  now 
pending  before  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  passed  In  this  session. 

A  fourth  bin  acted  upon  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, introduced  by  Senator  Roman  L. 
Hruska  (S.  1691),  proposed  to  amend  the 
Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  by  per- 
mitting U.S.  district  court  to  commit 
Juveniles  under  18  years  of  age  for  pre- 
sentence investigation.  This  arrangement 
is  presently  available  only  to  youths  from 
18  to  21  under  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections 
Act.  This  bill  was  also  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  is  pending  before  the  House. 

Today  the  subcommittee  is  In  the  midst 
of  several  Investigations  that  we  hope  will 
lead  to  significant  legislative  proposals  in 
1962. 

"We  need  legislation  in  several  areas  to 
curb  delinquency  and  that   is  what  we  are 
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goins  to  have.  We  drafted  new  bills  during 
the  ye&r  and  w«  plan  to  tntrodtrce  these 
propcMalfl  In  IMS. 

Thia  leglalatlon  win  ba  soowwbat  broa4ler 
In  nature,  aa  directed  by  the  finUliiga  o*>- 
talnad  througti  oar  InvaatlCAtlona. 

Flr&t«  It  la  (rf  the  most  vltai  Impcr'aiM^ 
that  we  Sad  a  much  more  effective  lueajva 
of  stopping  the  flow  of  drugs  arrnsa  our 
borders,  n<jt  only  narcotics  btit  a!»o  the 
Illegal  dlstnbntlon  of  the  new  dangers,  the 
amphetaaxlnea  and  barbiturate  drufta.  OLir 
itiTcatl^tors  bare  spent  many  weeks  in 
thoae  arcaa  of  the  country  where  large 
Qiantltles  of  dri  gs  have  been  coming  In  in 
a  veritable  flood.  We  have  bearings  sched- 
uled that  wtll  reault  In  new  approaches  to 
tbla  vexing  problccn. 

Secondly,  we  must  plug  the  holes  m  our 
\ixwa  regarding  sale  and  transportation  of 
flrearms  to  minors.  TTie  subcommittee  staiT 
haa  spent  time  and  effort  Investigating  'Mt 
Importers  and  distributors  of  guns  that  have 
been  getting  Into  the  bands  of  Juvenaes. 
crlmlnala.  and  mental  defectives.  The  gun 
Industry  baa  cooperated  with  the  aubconi- 
mittee  and  haa  worked  with  oa  to  develop 
remedial  leglalaOon. 

Thirdly,  perhaps  oos  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant leglalatlve  actions  ts  needed  with  re- 
gard to  televlalon  programing.  I  myself 
and  I  know  other  subcommittee  members 
were  shocked  to  learn  of  the  threatening 
powei  the  three  networks  bold  arer  the  In- 
dustry. We  learned  that  tt  Is  not  the  Oov- 
emoMBt  that  threatens  free  apeach.  bat 
raUter  the  networks  themaetves  that  are  re- 
stricting originality  and  i  ipi  tsskjsi  of  talent 
by  directing  producers  to  create  ahows  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  ot  crUne  and  violence 
which  has  proven  to  be  successful  and 
moneymaklng 

In  the  Interest  of  the  public,  we  must  In- 
sure that  the  airwaves  are  used  for  Its  bene- 
fit and  not  evcluelvely  for  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense oC  our  ehl1dren*B  social  health  and 
emotional  stability. 

We  have  found  Irregularities  and  we  must 
now  And  the  means  to  oope  with  them. 

We  must  pull  together  the  tnforaiatJon 
accumulated  during  I9ffl  and  previous  years 
aXMf  Qnd  solutions  for  many  problems.  In 
addition  to  those  I  have  d<»erlbed  already, 
we  must  deal  with  such  delinquency  gen- 
erating ftMrtors  as  excessive  school  dropouts. 
youth  unemployment,  lack  of  Vtoderal,  State, 
and  local  detention  and  correctional  Institu- 
tions. And  flnally.  we  must  look  Into  such 
new  areas  aa  Increasing  delinquency  among 
girls  for  whom  there  are  practically  no  fa- 
cilities, as  most  Institutions  have  tradition- 
ally been  set  up  for  nuUe  dellnquenta.  De- 
linquency among  the  middle  class  or  white 
cr^Ilar  families  Is  a  new  phenomenal  and 
deflea  all  previous  theories  of  detlnquency 
I  have  a  feeling  the  mass  media  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  twisting  the  values  of  thees  previ- 
ously law-abtdLig  dhUdrea.  TMa  year  we 
plan  to  call  together  social  scientists,  the 
dergy.  and  correctional  adnUntetrat^vs  to 
Inquire  what  new  and  broader  Federal  laws 
are  needed. 

In  view  of  the  unsolved  problems.  In  view 
of  the  requests  for  legislative  leadership  and 
guidance  from  Federal  and  State  agencies 
and  In  vtew  of  the  proven  ahlllty  of  the  com- 
mittee to  operate  as  a  unique  crime- fighting 
force  In  the  Natloa.  I  tage  that  tu  request 
for  tlTB.OOO  be  approved  for  activities  dur- 
ing this  cooalng  year. 

I  am  confident  that  for  many  of  the  needs 
and  problems  in  this  Oeld  heretofore  unmet, 
we  can  Snd  legislative  solutloiM.  Therefore. 
I  request  that  Congress  continue  the  Ufa  ol 
this  subeommlttee  as  wkSanes  of  its  concern 
and  detarmtnaSlaa  to  sotws  the  problem  and 
■a  a  bvlwark  agalna*  the  dasu  ucUve  forces 
ot  srtaM  and  daUnqosoey  which  have  at- 
tacked the  youth  of  America  and  which  con- 
fflnaa  to  sap  ths  strangith  at  oar  Nation. 


US  St.NATt.  Co-MMrrrtr  on  th« 
Jl'di.  iast.  Si'BCOMMmrr  T<5 
iMVBkTu^xa     Juvaxox      LXlin- 

UUEMCT, 

Janu€-'j  17.  19^2 
T';e  Honorab'.e  Juairs  O    RasT^..v^^n 
C  i  rrrman    Co'nmittff  on  the  Judiciary 
IS    Smnf"     Wa^hingtrm,   DC 

De\r  ^-E?<^r()R  E.^.sTl.\ND•  As  chiilrmai\  of 
M.f  JiUi.i.LTy  s  .Subrumml' 'ee  To  li:vf  ^t'.gnt»« 
Juveriile  Dellur^ueMcy.  I  um  wrtliiig  th:.s  Ict- 
•er  to  ou'liae  the  prrjgram  uf  the  »ut}<om- 
:-::t*,e^  f  r  I'K.i  .s.ncc  -i.-^.sMiTKr.y;  fhis  chalr- 
ritauAhlp.  I  hikve  bi-en  made  .^11  too  .iwarp 
f  the  n.  igTiitude  (t  the  V'->';t!i  rrlm'>  pn'b- 
'i'itu  facli.^  th  s  K.'.t.on.  We  nre  rap.tl.v  ip- 
pro^tcbln,;  the  tlrr.e  «hen  one  in  every  f^ur 
young  mal(«  wi:i  h-ive  a  juvenile  court 
r.vord  WM?p  sll  i  tempts  to  halt  this  12- 
year  trend  t..i'.e  filled  thus  f-ir.  this  pii*t 
year  saw  a  beginning  effort  by  t.he  FfUer  li 
aii.l  S"  .•»'  O  'vernmeiita  to  devel.'p  a  r-MJi'-tlr 
prokjr  un  .f  do'.iiiciueni  v  pre.  p.Mtl":i  .\  i  %  i 
knew,  a  bill  wa.s  passed  ahich  provides  $^0 
ralllion  to  the  Stiites  fur  training  personnel 
,iiul  experimental  pmcrams.  This  leirlsla- 
tlon  ori^iusted  In  thi.«i  subcommittee  on  J.tn- 
uary  26,  ly65.  under  the  then  chalrm>i:i.  Sen- 
ator Earria  KtjrwvoL..  It  was  intr  educed  by 
members  of  una  committee  every  seealon  of 
Congress  since  then  and  1  w^s  gmtlfted  th.it 
Congress  passed  a  somewhat  limited  version 
of  thU  leglaiaLlon  during  the  lost  sea&ton. 

The  aflmiiiUtrat:o:)'s  new  deil:iq\ipni-y 
unit  In  the  AttfTney  General's  ofTlce  ha.i  re- 
quested that  the  subcom.'nittce  cui-rdinaie 
Its  legislative  efforts  with  that  organlz.ition 
during  the  coming  ye.tr  They  are  lntere.<»ted 
In  seeing  subCDmmittee  legUUtion  passed  in 
the  areas  of  mall-order  guns,  narcotics,  dan- 
geroua  drugs,  and  legl.HUUon  covering  the 
P^dsral  handUng  of  juvenile  delinquents 
and  youtlilul  odenders.  I  lDtr>duoed  two 
pieces  of  legl3l.itlt)n  this  past  year  that  were 
part  of  the  Attorney  CFeuer.U  s  prujfrani.  S 
1953  and  3  1954.  They  relate  to  the  han- 
dling of  I'ederal  youth  offenders  and  Fyderal 
juvenile  dellnquenta.  In  addlU.m.  we  are 
working  closely  with  the  Labor  IVpartment 
on  Its  youth  employment  program. 

The  subcommittee  began  hearliigs  In 
Uarch  1961.  which  ware  oatlonwUle  In  scope 
wherein  we  heard  experts  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  who  supported  the  provisions  of 
the  legislation  that  was  subsequently  passed 

Dtnlhfig  these  hearlrigs.  the  experts  ex- 
preased  great  alarm  over  the  deluge  of  crime, 
violence,  and  sadlan  on  television  and  Its 
effect  on  children  and  youth  Tiie  subcom- 
mittee then  started  an  investlgaUon  of  tele- 
vision programing  that  deveii^ped  some  star- 
tling Information  on  one  of  the  niuat  power- 
ful Influences  In  tlie  lives  of  our  young 
people.  We  found  that  networlts  ordered 
producers  and  writers  to  Inject  elements  of 
prurient  sex.  vlotence,  nkdlsm.  crime,  and 
brutality  into  televlalon  shows  to  attract 
audiercee,  tneloding  mlUlona  of  children  and 
young  people  The  Inveatlgation  spread 
trtxn  the  networks  In  New  York  to  the 
writers  and  producers  In  Hollywood  and  to 
the  advertisers  In  Chicago  and  el.sewhere. 
While  the  Inveetlcratlon  developed  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  1  had  anUclpated.  I  feel 
strongly  that  Its  Imp.  Tt.uue  merited  the  at- 
tention given  U  by  the  subcomnilttee.  We 
are  now  In  the  fuLtl  stage  of  the  televlalon 
Investigation  ajid  I  hop*  that  slgalflranl  leg- 
islation win  reralt  from  it. 

We  have  conducted  a  stud/  of  msl! -order 
Brearms  which  reach  the  hands  of  ^ivenlles 
and  young  people  and  have  been  working 
closely  with  local  police  ofBcers  and  the 
Nation's  gun  manufacturers  on  amendments 
to  the  Federal  NaUonal  Plrearms  Act  to  con- 
trol the  Indiscriminate  sale  of  handguns 
across  State  lines. 

As  you  know,  the  subcommittee  under  the 
chahrmanahlp  at  Setvator  Ttuxnaa  C.  Hen- 
Blngs.  Jr,  began  a  study  of  the  luucotic  traf- 


t\c  In  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  we  had  Just  begun  to  develop  Interest 
and  monxeutum  at  lh»  Pedetal  and  State 
leNpis  n-cause  (  f  the  loes  of  Senator  Hen- 
lUngs,  the  narcotic  invesUgatlon  was  tem- 
pi >r;irlly  suspended  I  ordered  this  Investi- 
gation resiimed  and  subeommlttee  staff 
m^mhfnt  have  been  continuing  our  work  in 
tills  are. I  (nir  lir. e^* igators  report  the  traf- 
fic ai  ro.s.N  the  border  Ls  as  great  or  greater 
t.'isn  bff  ire  iii.d  that  Federal  activity  Is 
nf-ed'd  m  ire  than  ever  If  we  are  to  succese- 
I  ;l!v  con'.hat  this  fru.^f ratltig  ncmeala. 

The  ma>jr  reports  I  referred  t<5  In  my  last 
apprt>prtatK>n  letter  have  been  completed  and 
will  be  di.strihvited  to  stibcommlttee  mem- 
bers for  appro, al.  Tliey  Include:  (1)  a  na- 
tional Juvenile  court  study.  |2)  a  report  on 
JuveiiUe  violence,  i3i  a  report  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  N  ircutlc  Control  Act  of  1U56, 
(41  a  survey  of  antisocial  gangs  In  the 
United  States. 

The  Infirm. iti  n.  rec omniendation.s,  and 
leglivlative  propuaals  lu  tlkeaa  reports  will,  I 
feel,  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  aCorts  ol 
th  we  fighting  delinquency  In  this  country. 

'When  I  became  chairman  of  ths  subcom- 
niiiiee.  reports  Of  delinquency  casaa  before 
the  courts  appeared  to  be  leveling  off  In  1M0. 
H  i-^-inrr  I  have  Just  had  figures  submitted 
to  mc  «hl(.'h  Indicate  another  substantial  In- 
crea.&<;  in  our  delinquency  rataa  for  IMO.  the 
la.i<t  year  for  which  we  have  comprehenaive 
d.it.i  In  rj60.  there  was  a  6-percent  In- 
rre.i.-,e  1.".  f.thes  coming  before  the  courts, 
tuLaling  aJO.OOO  appearances  by  Juveniles  for 
ail  categories  of  offeiises.  Not  only  have  the 
reien'ly  n-.ted  trends  continued,  that  Is. 
m<  re  delUiqueucy  amoug  girls,  among  upper 
in -ome  gmnpe.  and  In  rural  areas,  but  b»g- 
ii'y  deHiuiucnc)'.  thought  to  have  been  level- 
ing off.  again  aiirged  higher. 

My  experiences  during  the  past  year,  the 
f.ict  that  we  ha'^  been  Inadequate  In  our 
efTorts  at  all  levels  of  society  In  halting  the 
delinquency  plague,  prompts  me  to  ask  for  a 
contiD\iaUon  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  The  requests  we  have  bad 
from  many  Federal  and  State  agencies  for 
leadership,  guidance,  use  of  stiboommlttee 
documents  and  files  Is  an  Indication  to  me 
of  the  Importance  of  the  unique  ability  at 
tiie  subcommittee  to  develop  Isgtslslliiii,  con- 
duct stvtdlsa.  and  gather  Inforaution  that  la 
nationwide  in  perspective.  I  would  like  to 
continue  the  cooperative  efforts  the  subcom- 
mittee has  establUhed  with  the  Attorney 
Oeneral's  oOlce.  the  I^bor  Department,  the 
P>deral  Bureau  of  Trlsons,  and  other  agen- 
cies In  a  combined  attack  on  thla  problem. 
In  addition,  I  would  like  to  continue  Investi- 
gations In  the  following  areaa  In  I0C2: 

1  EffccU  of  crime,  violence,  and  brutality 
en  te!e^•l.^lon  and  Its  effect  on  young  people: 
Teettmony  taken  during  the  past  year  haa 
convinced  me  of  the  harm  tiiat  haa  been 
done  by  the  saturation  of  televtekm  with  ob- 
)ecUonable  shows.  Millions  of  children 
watch  a  steady  diet  ot  crime  every  night  and 
In  the  words  of  the  outstanding  researcher 
In  this  fleld.  the  amount  of  violence  on  tele- 
vlsli^n  !s  too  dangerous  to  go  on.  We  have 
r->ne  final  hearing  on  this  subject  planned 
and  ttte  staff  la  working  on  leglalatlon  that 
Would  help  the  Federal  Communications 
Commtsaton  in  Its  efforts  to  Insure  program- 
ing in  the  public  Interest. 

:.'  Youth  employment  and  delinquency: 
According  to  information  gathered  by  the 
sTibrom mittee.  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
the  experts  In  delinquency  ts  that  lack  of 
job  opportunity  is  a  prime  factor  in  antl- 
.^<M.'t.il  behavior.  I  plan  to  hold  haajlngs  on 
tius  subject  and  to  work  closely  with  the 
adminlstraUon  which  baa  committed  It- 
self to  a  great  extent  to  the  proposttlon  that 
a  sound  youth  employment  progi—  wUI 
dmilnlah  our  delinquency  problem  to  •  great 
degree. 
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3  Narcotic  addiction  and  the  narcotic 
traffic:  From  Information  developed  during 
the  year.  I  am  convinced  that  our  approach 

to  cleaning  up  the  narcotic  traffic  In  the 
United  States  needs  to  be  reevaluated.  In 
spite  of  Increasingly  stricter  penalties,  the 
drug  traffic  continues  to  flourish.  There  la 
a  river  of  narcotics  coming  across  our  bor- 
ders, principally  from  Mexico  in  the  South- 
west For  example.  In  California  more  than 
one-third  of  the  arrests  of  adults  In  1960 
were  for  addiction  or  use.  F^irthermore,  the 
majority  of  these  people  begari  their  careers 
iis  delinquents  and  began  their  drug  use 
at  age  18  or  19  I  plan  to  seek  action  through 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Treasury  in 
{irder  to  realistically  reach  a  solution  to  this 
problem  that  continues  to  plague  our 
(ountry 

4  Mall -order  weapons:  Hearings  are 
planned  on  the  widespread  sale  of  pistols  and 
revolvers  to  juveniles,  felons,  drug  addicts, 
and  mental  cases  who  use  the  anonymity 
of  Railway  Express  to  obtain  these  weapons 
with  no  check  made  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  the  purchaser  The  recent  death  of  a  14- 
year-old  boy  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  was  shot  with  a  .38-callber  revolver 
purchased  by  a  16-year  old  from  a  mall-order 
house  Is  a  dramatic  case  In  point.  The  mall- 
order  firm  Involved  at  the  time  was  under 
Investigation  by  the  subcommittee  as  one 
that  has  a  record  of  indiscriminate  g\in  sales 
throughout  the  Nation  We  hope  to  amend 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  to  Insure  greater 
control  over  the  Interstate  shipment  of  these 
weapons. 

5  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  subcom- 
mittee program  Includes  the  preparation  of 
reports  on  legislation  referred  to  It  In  the 
several  areas  of  delinquency,  Including 
Federal  laws  relating  to  Federal  juvenile 
delinquents,  the  Youthful  Offender  Act.  and 
Interstate  adoption  legislation. 

Throughout  the  yeiu.  the  subcommittee 
has  utilized  on  a  consultant  basis  some  of 
the  most  competent  available  specialists  In 
the  fleld  of  delinquency.  We  have  also  ac- 
quired a  staff  trained  In  the  related  fields 
of  criminology,  law,  sociology,  psychology, 
police  Investigation,  and  social  work.  The 
value  of  the  subcommittee  as  a  unit  In  this 
country's  delinquency-fighting  setup  has 
been  proven.  I  feel  that  our  contribution 
more  than  justifies  our  request  for  $178,000 
to  continue  our  activities  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

We  have  Just  broken  the  ice  during  the 
jiast  year  In  our  1 '2-year  flght  against  youth 
crime.  We  now  have  the  "seed  money"  and 
the  momentum  to  get  the  job  done.  The 
coming  year  will  be  i  critical  one  for  we 
must  use  our  available  funds  and  p>€rsonnel 
wisely  If  our  efforts  are  to  t>e  of  any  value. 
The  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  can  play  a  prominent  role  In 
helping  to  see  to  It  that  the  right  steps  are 
taken. 

With  an  annual  toll  rapidly  approaching 
1  million  children  coming  before  our  courts. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  this  Nation  generate 
as  much  effort  as  possible  to  contain  and 
ultimately  reverse  this  rampaging  sickness. 
The  continued  operation  of  this  subcommit- 
tee Is  evidence  of  the  concern  of  Congress 
over  this  problem  and  Its  determination  to 
do  something  about  It  I  urge  that  the  pro- 
gram and  budget  of  the  subcommittee  for 
196'2  be  approved.  A  copy  of  the  proposed 
budget  has  been  Included  with  this  letter. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Chairman. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  Is  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1046,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
Juvenile  delinquency  In  the  United  States, 
including  (a)  the  extent  and  character  of 
juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United  States 
and  Its  causes  and  contributing  factors; 
( b )  the  adequacy  of  existing  provisions  of 
law,  including  chapters  402  and  403  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  In  dealing  with 
youthful  offenders  of  Federal  laws;  (c)  sen- 
tences imp>osed  on,  or  other  correctional  ac- 
tion taken  with  respect  to,  youthful  offenders 
by  Federal  courts;  and  (d)  the  extent  to 
which  juveniles  are  violating  Federal  laws 
relating  to  the  sale  or  use  of  narcotics. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  cc«nmittee  from  February  1,  1962,  to 
January  31,  1963,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  exp>enditure6  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
( 3 )  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation,  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1963. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $178,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port— No.  1146 — explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Jddiciaht, 

January  19,  1962. 
Re  Senate  Resolution  265. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 

Chairman ,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman  :  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  budget  which  was  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  at  Its  meet- 
ing on  January  18,  1962,  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  for  the  period  from 
February  1,  1962,  to  January  31,  1963. 

The  committee  has  authorized  the  Intro- 
duction of  a  resolution  in  the  Senate  for 
continuing  the  subcommittee  and  providing 
$178,000  for  this  purpose. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  setting  forth  in  de- 
tail the  program  of  the  subcommittee  from 
the  chairman,  the  Honorable  Thomas  J. 
Dodd,  is  enclosed  for  the  Information  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  and 
for  consideration  at  its  forthcoming  meet- 
ing. 

Sincerely, 

James  O.  Eastland, 

Chairman. 


VS.  Senate,  Committix  on  the 
Judiciart,  Sttbcommitrx  To 
Investigate     Juvenhje     Dklin- 

QUENCT,  ^ 

January  17. 1962. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eastland:  As  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary's  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  I  am  writing  this 
letter  to  outline  the  progrtmi  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  1962.  Since  asstmilng  this  chair- 
manship, I  have  been  made  all  too  aware  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  youth  crime  problem 
facing  this  Nation.  We  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  time  when  one  In  every  four  young 
males  will  have  a  juvenile  court  record. 
While  all  attempts  to  halt  this  12-year  trend 
have  failed  thus  far,  this  past  year  saw  a 
beginning  effort  by  the  Federal  and  State 
Grovernments  to  develop  a  realistic  program 
of  delinquency  prevention.  As  you  know,  a 
bill  was  passed  which  provides  $30  million  to 
the  States  for  training  personnel  and  exper- 
imental programs.  This  legislation  orig- 
inated In  this  subcommittee  on  January  26, 
1955,  under  the  then  chairman.  Senator 
Estes  Kefaitveb.  It  was  introduced  by  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  every  session  of  Con- 
gress since  then  and  I  was  gratified  that 
Congress  passed  a  somewhat  limited  version 
of   this   legislation   during   the   last  session. 

The  administration's  new  delinquency  unit 
In  the  Attorney  General's  Ofllce  has  requested 
that  the  subcommittee  coordinate  its  legis- 
lative efforts  with  that  organization  during 
the  coming  year.  They  are  Interested  in 
seeing  subcommittee  legislation  passed  In 
the  areas  of  mail-order  guns,  narcotics, 
dangerous  drugs,  and  legislation  covering  the 
Federal  handling  of  Juvenile  delinquents  and 
youthful  offenders.  I  introduced  two 
pieces  of  legislation  this  past  year  that  were 
part  of  the  Attorney  General's  program, 
S.  1953  and  S.  1954.  They  relate  to  the 
handling  of  Federal  youth  offenders  and  Fed- 
eral juvenile  delinquents.  In  addition,  we 
are  working  closely  with  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment on  Its  youth  empl03m3ent  program. 

The  subcommittee  began  bearings  In 
March  1961,  which  were  nationwide  In  scope 
wherein  we  beard  experts  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  who  supported  the  provisions 
of  the  legislation  that  was  subsequently 
passed. 

During  these  hearings,  the  experts  ex- 
pressed great  alarm  over  the  deluge  of  crime 
violence,  and  sadism  on  television  and  its 
effect  on  children  and  youth.  The  subcom- 
mittee then  started  an  investigation  of  tele- 
vision programing  that  developed  some 
startling  information  on  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Influences  in  the  lives  of  our  young 
people.  We  found  that  networks  ordered 
producers  and  writers  to  inject  elements  of 
prurient  sex,  violence,  sadism,  crime,  and 
brutality  into  television  shows  to  attract  au- 
diences, including  millions  of  children  and 
young  people.  The  investigation  spread 
from  the  networks  in  New  York  to  the 
writers  and  producers  in  Hollywood  and  to 
the  advertisers  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere. 
While  the  investigation  developed  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  I  had  anticipated,  I  feel 
strongly  that  its  Importance  merited  the 
attention  given  It  by  the  subcommittee. 
We  are  now  In  the  final  stage  of  the  televi- 
sion Investigation,  and  I  hope  that  signifi- 
cant legislation  will  result  from  It. 

We  have  conducted  a  study  of  mall -order 
firearms  which  reach  the  hands  of  Juveniles 
and  young  people  and  have  been  working 
closely  with  local  police  officers  and  the 
Nation's  gun  manufacturers  on  amendments 
to  the  Federal  National  Firearms  Act  to  con- 
trol the  indiscriminate  sale  of  handguns 
across  State  lines. 

As  you  know,  the  subcommittee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Thomas  C. 
Hennlngs,  Jr.,  began  a  study  of  the  narcotic 
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traffic  la  «h*  UnttMl  0telM.  At  tb«  ttoie 
at  hU  a— th.  «•  bad  |«at  begim  to  davelop 
Interest  wad  ■■mniiliwi  at  tba  ^Htaral  and 
State  level.  Because  of  the  loae  of  Senator 
Henntxisi,  tXtm  narcotic  Investigation  was 
temporarily  suspended.  I  Mdred  tlile  In- 
vestlgaMoa  t— uinert  and  ■abeoBunlttoe  staff 
members  have  been  coBttnnlnc  our  work  In 
tbla  area.  Our  I  iii  sal  Its  tins  report  that 
traAe  aooat  the  bordar  la  aa  great  cr  greatar 
than  bafore  and  that  Vaderal  activity  la 
needed  laore  than  aver  U  «•  ara  to  auoceaa- 
fuUj  com  hat  thla  Iruatratlng   iiieiii  ■!■ 

The  aaajor  reporta  I  referred  to  In  my  laat 
approfwlatkiii  latter  have  been  cvnapletad  and 
wUl  be  dlatnbatad  to  SQbcasBaaUtae  meoi- 
beta  for  apfvoval.  They  Include :  ( 1 )  a  na> 
tlonal  juvenile  court  atody.  (3)  a  report  on 
JurvanUe  violanoe.  (S)  a  report  on  the  ef- 
faettveneaa  of  the  Marcortle  Oontrol  Act  of 
ISM,  (4)  a  surrey  aC  antisocial  gangs  In  the 
United  Statea. 

The  Information,  reooauaandatlona.  and 
leytalattve  propoaals  In  theee  reports  will.  I 
feel,  ptrrve  of  great  benaflt  to  the  efforts  of 
thoaa  flghtteg  dMnqvency  In  thla  covntry. 

When  I  became  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, reports  of  ()elln<iiieney  caeee  before 
the  courts  appeared  to  be  lerelJng  off  In 
198».  However,  I  have  ^nst  had  figures  sub- 
mitted to  me  which  Indicate  another  sub- 
stantial Increase  tn  our  delinquency  rates 
for  1960,  the  last  year  for  which  we  have 
coaapraheBsive  data.  In  IMO,  there  was  a 
0-pcremt  Increase  In  eases  coming  before 
the  courts  totaling  830.000  appearances  by 
jurenlles  for  ail  categories  of  ofTenses.  Hot 
only  have  the  recently  noted  trends  con- 
tinued, that  Is.  more  delinquency  among 
girls,  amon;  Qpper  ineonte  groups,  and  In 
rural  areas,  but  bfg-ctty  delinquency. 
thought  to  have  been  leveling  off.  again 
surged  higher. 

ICj  experience*  during  the  past  year,  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  inadequate  In  our 
efforts  at  all  levala  of  society  in  baiting  the 
dallnquancy  (ilague.  prompta  me  to  ask.  fur  a 
continuation  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  oX 
the  SubcomnUttea  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  The  requeata  we  have  had 
from  many  Federal  and  State  agsncies  for 
laadcrahlp.  guidance,  use  of  subcommittee 
documents  and  flies.  Is  an  Indication  to  me  of 
the  Importance  of  ths  uniqus  ability  of  the 
subcommittee  to  develop  legislation,  conduct 
studies,  and  gather  information  Chat  la  na- 
tionwide In  perspcctlTe.  I  would  like  to 
continue  the  cooperative  efforts  the  subcom- 
mittee has  estahUahed  with  the  Attorney 
General's  office,  the  Labor  Department,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  other  agencies 
la  a  combined  attack  on  this  problem.  In 
addlUon,  1  would  Uke  to  continue  LnvesUga- 
tlon*   In    the   following   areas   in    ia<}2 ; 

1.  Effects  of  crime,  violence,  and  brutality 
on  television  and  Its  effect  on  youn^  people: 
Testimony  taken  during  the  past  year  haa 
convinced  me  of  the  harm  that  has  been 
done  by  the  saturation  of  television  with 
objectionable  shows.  MUlkma  of  children 
watch  a  steady  diet  of  crime  every  night 
and  in  the  words  of  the  outstanding  re- 
searcher in  this  fleld.  the  amount  uf  vlulence 
on  television  Is  too  dangerous  to  go  uu  We 
have  Qiie  final  hearing  on  this  subject 
planned  and  the  staff  la  working  on  legla- 
lation  that  would  help  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commlsalon  in  Its  efforts  to 
Insure  programing  in  the  public  Interest. 

a.  Youth  employment  and  delinquency: 
According  to  information  gathered  by  the 
subcommittee,  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
the  expert*  in  delinquency  la  that  lack  of 
Job  opportunity  Is  a  prime  factor  In  anti- 
social behavior.  I  pUn  to  hold  hearings 
on  thla  subject  and  to  work  closely  with 
the  administration  which  has  committed  It- 
self to  a  great  extent  to  the  proposltlun 
that  a  sound  youth  smployment  program 
will  dlmlnlah  oiir  delinquency  problem  lo  a 
great  degree. 


8.  KareoUe    addletloa    and    tba    narooOc 

traffic:  From  Information  developed  during 
the  year.  I  am  convinced  that  our  approach 
to  cleaning  up  the  narcotic  traffic  tn  the 
United  States  needs  to  be  reevahiated.  In 
spite  of  Increaslngty  strtctar  penaltlea,  the 
drag  traffic  continues  to  Bourlsh.  There  Is 
a  river  of  nartsotlcs  coming  across  onr  bor- 
ders, principally  from  Mexico  In  the  Scmth- 
west.  For  example,  In  CaHfomla  more  than 
one-third  of  the  arrests  of  adults  In  l»flO 
were  for  addiction  or  use  Furthermi>re.  the 
majority  of  these  people  began  thetr  careers 
as  delinquents  and  began  their  drug  use  at 
a>;e  18  or  19  I  plan  To  seek  action  through 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Trea-iury  In 
order  to  realistically  reach  a  solution  to  this 
problem  that  continues  to  plague  our 
country. 

4.  Mall -order  weapons  —  Hearings  are 
pUnu'^d  on  the  widespread  sale  of  pistols  and 
revolvers  to  JrrvenlleB.  felons,  drug  addicts, 
a.^d  mental  cases  who  use  the  inonymlty 
c  r  Railway  Express  tn  obtain  theee  weapons 
with  no  check  made  aa  to  the  legltlnaacy  of 
the  purchaser  The  recent  death  of  a  14- 
year-old  boy  In  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
was  .shot  with  a  38-callber  re^  >lver  prir- 
chased  by  a  16-year-oid  from  a  mall-order 
house  Is  a  dramatic  case  In  point  The  mail- 
order ftrm  InvQlved  at  the  time  was  under 
liiveetlgatton  by  the  subcommittee  as  cjne 
that  has  a  record  of  indiscriminate  gun 
sales  throughoiit  the  Nation  We  hope  to 
amend  the  Federal  FTrearms  Act  t<)  Insure 
greater  control  over  the  Interstate  shipment 
of  these  weapons. 

5  In  addition  to  the  above  the  subcom- 
mittee program  Includes  the  preparation  of 
reports  on  legislation  referred  to  It  In  the 
several  areas  nt  delinquency.  Including  Fed- 
eral   laws    relating    to    Federal    Juvenile    de- 


lUMpMnts,  tlia  YoQthfol  OSandar  Aet,  and 
liitss statu  maaptHm  tsgtslsrtow. 

Ttarousbovt   tha  yaar,   tha  subeoBoaatttaa 

hss  utXilzed  on  a  oonaaltant  baala  aaaaa  of 
ths  moat  campatant  avallatala  sparlallsls  In 
tlM  field  of  daUnqoancy.  Wa  hava  alao  ac- 
ciutred  a  staff  trained  In  tha  ralatad  fields 
of  crtmlnology.  law,  sociology,  payefaology. 
polios  lnvastigatk>n.  and  social  work.  TIm 
vaJuc  of  the  snbcoDunlttae  aa  a  nalt  tn  thla 
c>)untry's  delinquency-figlttliic  aatap  haa 
been  provcsi.  I  feel  that  our  eantrlbatlon 
iiiore  than  JusUhes  our  raquaat  tor  $178J)00 
i'>  coiiUnue  our  itcUvtUes  during  the  cotn- 
l:igyear. 

We  have  Just  broken  ths  lea  during  tha 
p«st  year  in  our  li-year  f^ght  agalnat  youth 
crime  We  now  have  the  "saed  mocey"  *»w| 
t.'ie  momentum  to  get  the  Job  done.  Tha 
craning  year  will  be  a  critical  oiM  for  w« 
must  use  our  availahia  funds  and  ftsiBiMiiwil 
wisely  if  out  efTorts  are  to  b*  of  any  valua. 
The  Subcommittee  To  Inveatlgata  Juvanila 
l>«ilnqu«ncy  can  play  a  promlnaiit  role  In 
helping  to  see  to  It  ti^t  tha  right  steps  are 
t.kken. 

With  an  annual  toU  rapidly  approaching 
1  ouUluu  ciiUdren  oomiiig  baiora  our  oourta. 
It  u  imperauv*  that  this  Natkio  ganarmta 
Hs  much  effort  as  possitila  to  'wtt^tp  ^—^  ul- 
timately reverse  this  rampaflac  sir kn ass 
The  continued  operatk>n  of  thte  aubeooB- 
nuttee  u  svldenc*  of  tha  coocarn  of  Coograsa 
(jver  Uiis  prohlsfn  and  its  dstanainatlon  to 
du  suoMthing  about  It.  I  urge  tkat  ttoa  pro- 
k^ram  and  budget  of  ths  suboocaaatttaa  for 
ld6J  be  approved.  A  copy  of  the  proposed 
budgst  has  been  included  with  Xh^  latter. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
bliicerely  your*. 

TuoMaa  J.  Doaa. 

ChmirmmM, 
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AMEaraMKNT  OP  WELP.\RE  AND  PEN- 
SION PLANS  AND  DISCLOSl-RE  ACT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Pre.'^ldent,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business. 
Calendar  No.  891,  S.  2520. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  la^'s  before  the  Senate 
the  unflnl.shed  baslness.  which  win  be 
stated  by  Utle  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Lectsi.ati\t:  Clctk.  A  bill  (S. 
2520'  to  amend  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
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Plans  and  Disclosure  Act  with  respect  to 
the  method  of  enforcement  and  to  pro- 
vide certain  additional  sanctions,  and 
for  other  purp>osos. 

The  ACTING  PIIESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate-  resumed  the  con.sideration  of  the 
bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  is  now  under  control,  in 
accordance  with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower)  is  the 
author  of  two  amendments  which  will  be 
considered  under  limited  time,  I  think 
It  advisable  to  have  a  quorum  call  before 
the  chainnan  of  the  subcommittee 
makes  his  statement. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  wish  to  make 
the  usual  request  concerning  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimotis  consent  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  authorized 
the  piivilege  of  th.e  floor  of  the  Senate 
during  Senate  consideration  of  the  bill, 
S. 2520. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  ^ill  call  the  rolL 

Mr  SMATHERS.  And,  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
necessary  for  the  call  of  the  roll  not  be 
charged  to  either  tide. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  c.erk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDDsG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  which  handled  S.  2520,  I  desire 
to  offer  amendments  relating  to  a  num- 
ber of  technical  changes  in  the  bill  as 
reported. 

Two  of  these  chfinges  relate  to  dates, 
and  are  required  bj  the  fact  that  almost 
5  months  have  passed  since  the  bill  was 
reported. 

The  other  changes  are  of  a  perfecting 
nature. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Since 
there  is  an  amendment  pending,  does 
tlie  Senator  ask  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     Yes. 

Mr.  SMATHER;3.  Mr.  President.  I 
a&k  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  may  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate  may  pro- 


ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  will  be  stated  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  veiir  short  statement  explaining 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  amendments  been  stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 
The  amendments  will  be  stated  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
line  4,  it  is  propKJsed  to  strike  out  'TDei" 
and  iiisert  '•1962". 

On  page  3,  line  14,  after  the  word  "any" 
insert  "plan  administered  by  a". 

On  i>age  4,  line  24,  strike  out  "the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  change'  and  insert  "the 
change  has  been  effectuated". 

On  page  7,  line  9,  strike  out  "policy 
year"  and  insert  "calendar,  pohcy,  or 
other  fiscal  year,  as  the  case  may  be". 

On  page  12,  lines  14  and  15,  strike  out 
"any  administrator,  officer,  or  employee 
of  such  plan"  and  insert  "such  admin- 
istrator, officer,  or  employee". 

On  page  22,  line  8,  strike  out  "January 
1. 1961"  and  insert  "ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act". 

On  page  22,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out 
"July  1,  1962"  and  insert  "one  hundred 
eighty  days  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment". 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  modification  is  self-explanatory.  It 
appears  on  page  1,  line  4,  where  it  pro- 
poses to  substitute  the  year  1962  for  the 
year  1961. 

A  second  modification  is  proposed  on 
page  3,  line  14.  This  modification  is  one 
of  language  alone  and  does  not  change 
the  meaning  or  substance  of  the  new 
provision. 

On  page  4,  line  24,  we  propose  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  words  "after  the  effective 
date  of  such  change",  the  words  "after 
the  change  has  been  effectuated". 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
allow  the  plan  administrator  60  days  in 
which  to  file  information  covering  modi- 
fications of  the  plan. 

The  bill  proposes  that  the  cutoff  date 
on  which  the  60  days  begins  to  run 
should  be  the  effective  date  of  the 
change. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  effective 
date  of  the  change  may  precede  by  sev- 
eral months  the  final  assembling  of  all 
of  the  details  which  are  necessary  to  the 
report. 

A  better  cutoff  date  is  the  point  at 
which  the  change  has  been  finally  con- 
cluded in  all  of  its  details  or  finalized, 
and  it  is  with  this  thought  that  we  sug- 
gest this  modification. 

The  same  kind  of  modification  is  pro- 
posed for  a  similar  matter  on  page  7,  line 
9.  Here,  under  the  bill,  the  cutoff  date 
for  the  filing  of  certain  information  for 
insurance  companies  is  the  "policy 
year." 

However,  it  appears  that  a  number  of 
different  policies  may  be  Issued  under  a 
single  plan  with  the  result  that  there 


may   be   several   different   policy   years 
under  one  i^an. 

It  would  be  burdensome  to  require  the 
insurance  company  to  file  this  informa- 
tion on  the  anniversary  date  of  each  of 
these  policy  years  all  under  one  plan. 

Therefore,  we  propose  to  substitute  for 
the  cutoff  date  "policy  year"  the  words 
"calendar,  policy,  or  other  fiscal  year, 
as  the  case  may  be." 

This  provides  the  needed  flexibility. 

On  page  12,  line  14,  we  offer  another 
purely  technical  change. 

The  provision  as  it  is  now  written  is 
too  broad  since  it  refers  to  employees 
who  might  not  be  subject  to  the  bonding 
provision. 

The  proposed  change  will  tighten  this 
provision. 

At  page  22,  line  8,  we  offer  a  modifica- 
tion covering  the  effective  date  of  the 
act.  required  by  the  passage  of  time. 

The  amendment  proposes  that  the  act 
shall  take  effect  within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  except  that  the  bond- 
ing provision  of  the  act  shall  not  take 
effect  until  180  days  after  the  enactment 
date. 

Each  of  these  changes  is  of  a  technical 
or  a  perfecting  nature,  and  I  ask  that 
the  amendments  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments may  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fiom  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  are  techni- 
cal amendments  only? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  They  do  not  change  the  sub- 
stance in  any  way. 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  do  not  change 
the  substance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendments 
are  agreed  to. 

The  question  recurs  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  short  statement  explaining  the 
bill,  if  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  sun  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  we  now  debate,  containing  vital 
amendments  to  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act.  is  no  stranger  to 
most  of  us. 

These  amendments  represent  the  same 
objectives  as  were  contained  in  the  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate  in  1958  by  a 
vote  of  88  to  0. 

They  are  designed  to  provide  adequate 
protection  for  the  billions  of  dollars 
owed  to  American  workers  by  virtue  of 
their  pension  and  welfare  programs. 

Unfortimately,  the  protective  sections 
of  the  1958  bill,  dupUcated  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  were  stripped  from  It  after  it  left 
the  Senate. 
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From  a  program  that  would  provide 
adequate  s&fegviard3.  the  1958  bill  was 
transformed  Into  an  almost  empty  meas- 
ure which  was  all  form  and  no  substance 

The  need  for  f>ension  and  welfare  plan 
protection  has  been  demonstrated  to  this 
Congress  time  and  again. 

Beginning  with  the  83d  and  84th  Con- 
gresses, under  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  TMr.  Douglas  1  and 
former  Senator  Irving  Ives,  continuirik; 
through  the  85th  and  86th  under  then 
Senator  John  Kennedy,  Senate  studies 
revealed  the  corruption  and  theft  which 
marked  the  administration  of  many 
funds. 

When  knowledge  of  this  malfeasance 
Is  added  to  the  fact  that  these  funds  will 
grow  to  an  estimated  $100  billion  by 
1970,  it  Ls  certain  that  some  means  mu.st 
be  provided  to  protect  such  a  vast 
amount  of  money. 

Roughly  one-half  of  the  American 
people — employees  and  their  depend- 
ents— depend  in  some  measure  on  these 
plans  for  their  future  health  and  stand- 
ard of  living 

These  funds  represent  deferred  income 
to  employees;  they  are  not  moneys  float- 
ing in  space  under  the  control  of  some 
anonymous  trustees. 

Furthermore,  these  funds  are  now,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  the  largest  single 
source  of  equity  capital  in  the  Nation. 

The  national  interest  in  in.'-urini?  that 
these  plans  are  honestly  administered 
should  be  obvious. 

Under  our  present  law,  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  plan  administrator;  is  that 
they  file  a  report  of  their  operations  each 
year. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  merely  a 
depository  for  these  annual  reports  .^e 
may  not,  in  any  manner,  question  their 
honesty,  accuracy,  or  completeness. 

Indeed,  he  does  not  even  possess  the 
power  to  specify  what  data  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  report.  The  administrators 
of  the  plans  are  free  to  accept  or  to  reject 
the  report  form  he  has  suggested. 

When  former  President  Eisenhower 
signed  the  1958  bill  into  law.  he  .said  he 
was  doing  .so  only  "because  it  establishes 
a  precedent  of  Federal  responsibility  in 
this  area  " 

He  stated  that  it  did  little  else  and 
would  "ri'^quire  extensive  amendment  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress." 

Former  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell 
noting  that  the  1958  bill  was  reputed  to 
provide   adequate   safeguards,  described 
the  law  as  a    shameful  illusion  " 

Both  President  Kennedy  and  Secre- 
tary Goldberg  have  been  equally  critical 
of  the  present  law 

The  President,  in  submitting  the  pres- 
ent bill  to  the  Congress,  said  it  was 
necessary  if  the  original  intent  of  the 
law  was  to  be  implemented  to  prevent 
repetition  of  abuses  and  irregularities  in 
the  administration  of  employee  benefit 
plans." 

This  continuing  and  bipartisan  execu- 
tive concern  about  the  act  is  only  one 
source  of  evidence  that  the  act  should 
be  reformed. 

In  the  hearings  on  the  present  bill,  for 
which  I  served  as  chairman,  the  balance 
of  testimony  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
legislation  similar  to  that  before  us 


There  was  some  outright  opposition 
to  any  reform,  mostly  from  groups  who 
traditionally  opc>ose  any  Government 
regulation  of  activities  affected  with  the 
public  interest. 

Needless  to  say,  some  union  officials 
whose  plans  were  called  into  question 
during  Senate  hearings  are  opposed  to 
the  present  bill. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  people  who 
participat-^  in  or  are  concerned  about 
the  manajjement  or  establishment  of 
health  and  welfare  plans  favor  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

There  were  several  constructive  sug- 
gestions on  revisions,  virtually  all  of 
which  have  been  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee 

Senate  Report  No  908.  which  Senators 
will  find  on  their  desks,  contains  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  substance  of  the 
bill 

I  should  like  to  mention  only  those 
provisions  I  consider  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant, and  comment  on  them  briefly 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Lalxir  would  be 
i^iven  the  essential  power  to  require 
specific  data  in  the  annuai  report 

Tt)  ease  the  administrative  burden  on 
small  plans  the  Secretary  can  provide  a 
.so-called  short  form  m  place  of  the  more 
extensive  report  requirf^d  of  large  plans 

In  addition,  tho.s«<  .small  plans  cover- 
ing between  25  and  100  employees  are 
exempted  from  the  annual  report  unless 
the  Secretary  believes  such  an  exemption 
for  an  individual  plan  would  not  .serve 
the  purposes  of  the  act 

If  we  art'  to  provide  .sound  guarantees 
against  abu.ses  and  irregularities,  power 
to  look  b»'hind  the  raw  data  of  the  an- 
nual report  must  be  i.:ivtn  to  the  St-cre- 
tary 

This  bill  gives  him  that  power,  but 
only  after  he  has  received  a  certifica- 
tion of  the  report  by  an  independent 
certified  or  licensed  public  accountant, 
and  only  after  he  .satisfies  normal  judi- 
cial standards  for  investigation 

If  after  receiving  such  a  certification, 
the  Secretary  has  reasonable  cause  to 
inve.stigate  further,  he  may  do  .so 

Mv  colleagues  who  are  lawyers  are 
aware  that  the  phrase  reasonabU- 
cause"  is  a  legal  term  of  art,  the  exact 
meaning  of  which  cannot  be  precisely 
explained 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  in  its  re;>ort  on  this  bill  states 
the  belief  that  this  phrase  is  neither  too 
discretionary  nor  too  restrictive 

It  certainly  prevents  the  Secretary 
from  embarking  on  a  fishing  expedi- 
tion. '  that  perennial  horror  of  private 
lawyers. 

But  it  does  not  mean  that  tlie  Secre- 
tary must  have  in  hand  before  his  in- 
vestigation, the  evidence  he  .seeks  to  find 
by  his  investigation 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  him  to  find, 
on  a  reasonable  basis,  that  an  mvestiga- 
ti'jn   may   reveal   a  violation   of   the  act 

Thus  he  will  not  be  requin-d  to  pos- 
sess the  powers  of  prophecy,  only  the 
.sense  of  justice  that  our  courts  have  re- 
quired of  tho.s«'  who  guard  tiie  public 
interest 

Finally  m  the  enforcement  area,  the 
power  of  subi^ena  is  given  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  traditional  restraint  of 
ludicial  review 


Another  Important  amendment  deals 
with  the  bonding  of  those  Individuals 
who  handle  the  assets  of  pension  and 

welfare  funds. 

This  provision  will  Insure  that  any 
future  corruption  will  not  dissipate  the 
financial  assets  of  the  plans  by  provid- 
ing restoration  of  stolen  money  through 
bonds. 

No  amount  of  regulation  and  enforce- 
ment can  undo  the  hardship  which  is 
created  by  such  thefts,  but  these  In- 
.surance  provisions  can. 

The  last  important  set  of  amendments 
establish  Federal  criminal  sanctions  for 
violations  of  trust. 

Under  these  sections  embezzlements. 
kickbacks,  fal.se  statements,  bribe  solici- 
tations and  acceptances,  and  other 
forms  of  corruption  would  become  vio- 
lations of  Federal  law  and  subject  to 
criminal  penalties. 

Because  of  the  complex.  Interstate 
operation  of  many  of  these  plans,  exist- 
ing State  laws  have  been  Inadequate  to 
deter  the  looting  of  fund  money. 

And  while  all  States  do  have  legisla- 
tion that  would  cover  solely  intrastate 
embezzlement  only  a  few  States  have 
laws  dealing  with  kickbacks. 

Coupled  with  these  criminal  sanctions 
is  an  immunity  provision  to  assist  the 
Government  in  gathering  evidence. 

The  testimony  which  would  be  com- 
pelled under  this  immunity  section  could 
not  be  u.sed  in  any  State  or  Federal 
prosecution 

I  am  aware  that  some  fear  this  legis- 
lation not  because  of  its  present  contents 
but  because  they  fear  It  Is  a  first  step 
in  total  governmental  regulation  of  pen- 
-sinn  and  welfare  funds 

This  is  not  the  intent  of  the  adminis- 
tration, it  is  not  the  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  sure  it  Is  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  Senate. 

To  make  this  absolutely  clear  we  have 
written  into  the  bill  a  prohibition 
against  any  such  attempted  regulation 
by  the  Secretary,  an  addition  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  I-abor  wholeheartedly 
concurs 

The.se,  then,  are  the  major  elements  of 
the  bill  before  us;  and  together,  their  en- 
actment can  do  justice  in  this  field. 

What  we  deal  with  here  Is  more  than 
technical  and  goes  beyond  those  consid- 
erations which  are  termed  as  "fiduciary" 
and  the  like 

This  involves  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  maiority  of  our  people. 

A  trust  fund  depleted  by  connivance 
and  corruption  can  shatter  the  lives  of 
all   t<K5  many  people. 

It  is  money  that  is  almost  Irreplace- 
able 

For  the  man  who  cannot  pay  his  doc- 
tor and  hospital  because  of  someone's 
malfeasance,  relief  is  difficult. 

He  needs  the  money  then,  and  his 
future  earning  capacity  Is  of  little  con- 
se<jueticr 

And  the  retired  per.son  whose  annui- 
ties have  disappeared  Into  the  pockets  of 
the  thief  has  no  possible  escape  from 
misery  for  his  earning  days  are  past. 

I  trust  we  will  provide  the  means  to 
wipe  out  such  individual  tragedy  by  the 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

I  thank  the  acting  majority  leader. 
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The    PRESmiNQ    OPPICZ&.      The 

question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  bow 
much  time  Is  available  on  the  amend- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICEB.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  30  minutes  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  have  offered  an  amendment  that 
would  change  the  size  of  the  plans  cov- 
ered or  ccHnprehended  by  the  act  from 
those  covering  25  employees  or  less  to 
100  employees  or  less.  Actually  I  think 
the  am«idnient  is  worth  while  because 
it  would  reduce  substantially  the  num- 
ber of  plans  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  but  it  would  change 
the  number  of  people  by  only  5  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  the  amendment 
would  reduce  the  number  of  plans  cov- 
ered by  the  act  by  about  75,000.  and  yet 
only  5  percent  of  the  employees  now  cov- 
ered by  pension  welfare  programs  would 
be  affected  by  changing  the  number  from 
25  to  100. 

I  think  the  amendment  Is  desirable 
because  It  would  prevent  harassment  of 
the  small  businessman,  who  already 
must  do  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the 
Government.  The  small  businessman 
must  collect  withholding  taxes.  He  has 
to  collect  sales  taxes  for  the  State.  He 
is  already  burdened  with  enough  Fed- 
eral pap>erwork.  He  cannot  afford  to 
hire  a  vast  number  of  competent  and 
technically  skilled  employees  to  do  all 
the  required  Government  paperwork. 
So  I  beheve  that  in  the  best  Into-ests 
of  small  business  the  number  should  be 
changed  from  25  employees  to  100  em- 
ployees. 

I  believe  that  strong  arguments  have 
already  been  made  In  committee  testi- 
mony for  the  change.  I  therefore  urge 
adoption  of  my  amendment,  which  would 
exclude  all  plans  covering  100  employees 
or  less  from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  acting  majority  leswler  yield  to  me 
a  little  time? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  whatever  time  he 
may  desire. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  proposed  here  to  exempt 
from  coverage  all  plans  having  less  than 
100  participants  would  deny  protection 
to  workers  most  in  need  of  It. 

Our  objective  in  seeking  this  legisla- 
tion Ls  to  insure  the  future  health,  wel- 
fare, and  standard  of  living  of  American 
workers. 

To  do  this,  we  have  to  create  weapons 
that  can  destroy  the  kinds  of  corruption 
and  outright  thievery  that  were  disclosed 
by  congressional  hearings. 

There  Is  not  a  person  in  this  Chamber 
who  believes  that  the  pension  plans 
which  are  operated  by  some  of  our  major 
Industrial  concerns  were  subject  to  this 
corruption  and  theft. 

It  was  primarily  In  the  smaller,  loosely 
organized,  poorly  supervised  welfare  and 
pension  plans  that  opportunities  existed 
for  malfeasance. 

And  yet  the  workers  who  are  covered 
by  these  smaller  plans  have  as  much 


at  stake,  as  do  the  workers  who  are 
coyerwi  tor  the  plans  f otmnlated  by  our 
industrial  giants  and  their  employee 
argaaizattana. 

There  is  nothing  that  distinguishes  the 
needs  and  hopes  of  the  small  oompany 
emploiyee  from  those  of  the  large  com- 
pany employee,  except  the  siae  of  the 
company  for  which  he  works. 

Both  face  the  same  medical  problons. 

Both  have  similar  req\iirements  for 
food,  clothing,  and  housing  at  retire- 
menl 

The  existing  Disclosure  Act  makes  no 
distinction  between  them. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  should 
provi<te  the  workers  covered  by  these 
plans  with  the  same  ptrotection  we  pro- 
vide other  workers. 

Yet  the  amendment  would  do  away 
with  all  protection  for  this  group. 

It  would  cut  loose  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  plans  now  covered  by  the 
law. 

It  would  remove  protection  from  ap- 
proximately 2  million  employees  whose 
interests  are  now  protected. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  we  have  taken 
into  account  the  administrative  problems 
which  confront  such  small  plan  admin- 
istration. 

For  this  reason  the  bill  proposes  to 
exempt  such  plans  from  the  annual  re- 
porting requirements  while  at  the  same 
time  it  maintains  coverage  in  all  other 
respects  for  them. 

As  a  result  of  the  amendment  which 
we  adopted  in  committee,  the  smaller 
plans  covering  less  than  100  participants 
need  not  file  an  annual  report  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  after  investigation, 
finds  that  publication  of  the  report  in 
the  particular  case  is  necessary  in  order 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Given  this  exemption,  the  only  ques- 
tion we  still  face  relating  to  these  small 
plans  is.  Must  they  be  honestly  admin- 
istered? 

This  is  a  simple  question:  Shall  they 
continue  to  be  subject  to  the  bonding 
provisions  and  the  criminal  sanctions  in 
the  act  after  their  annual  filing  burdens 
have  been  removed? 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Senate  would 
Jeopardize  the  future  of  workers  whose 
benefits  will  be  paid  from  such  smaller 
plans.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  I  believe  that  100  is 
certainly  a  reasonable  cutoff  figure. 

My  principal  reason  for  wishing  to  ex- 
empt smaller  plans  is  because  I  do  not 
want  to  disturb  the  progress  which  has 
been  and  is  being  made  by  smaller  em- 
ployers in  Instituting  welfare  and  pen- 
sion programs  for  their  employees. 
Large  employee  grou[>s  have  substantial 
pension  and  welfare  plans  negotiated 
through  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess. This  is  not  so  with  respect  to  the 
smaller  employers  who  generally  estab- 
lish i>ension  plans  out  of  a  genuine  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  their  employees 
or  in  the  interest  of  enlightened  person- 
nel administration.  Nevertheless  the 
number  of  small  plans  being  adopted  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  proposed  bill 
would  inject  Into  the  situation  new  and 
additional  burdens  and  problems  to  be 


met  by  the  small  emidoytt.  and.  in  my 
opinion,  such  additional  burdms  might 
well  riimuade  the  small  empkqren  from 
Initiating  such  a  program.  I  feel  that 
the  failure  to  accept  my  amendment  will 
adversely  aSeet  the  expansion  of  these 
plans.  Indeed  it  may  well  reverse  the 
growing  trend  on  the  part  of  small  em- 
pli^ers  to  voluntarily  offer  needed  pro- 
tection to  their  onidoyees. 

It  is  tnie.  of  course,  that  in  the  case 
of  plans  covering  a  number  of  employees 
between  25  and  100  employees  would 
only  be  required  to  file  descriptions  of 
the  plans,  and  would  not  be  required  by 
the  act  itself  to  file  an  n^nnwai  report. 
The  fact  is  that  discretionary  power  is 
reposed  in  the  Secretary  oi  Labor.  At 
his  own  discretion  he  could  require  small 
businesses  to  file  annual  reports. 

Again  I  say  that  such  action  is  an  un- 
warranted burden  on  small  business.  I 
think  ultimately  it  must  be  considered  a 
burden  on  the  workers  themselves.  It 
would  raise  the  overhead  cost  to  small 
businessmen.  It  would  mean  that  less 
money  could  be  distributed  in  the  way  of 
profits  and  less  money  could  be  E>aid  in 
the  way  of  wage  increaKS.  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  imposing  an  additional  burden 
on  the  small  businessman,  particularly 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  at  the  previous 
session  Congress  passed  legislation  de- 
signed to  protect,  help,  and  nurture  small 
business.  Now  we  are  iirged  to  pass  a 
bill  which,  if  not  amended,  would,  I 
think,  ultimately  result  in  additional 
overhead  for  small  business  and  possible 
harassment  of  the  small  businessman  by 
a  gigantic  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  let  me 
say  that  the  subject  was  discussed  at 
scane  length  In  the  committee,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  entered  Into  the 
debate.  But  the  concltision  was  reached. 
Under  the  proposed  legislation  there  was 
a  demand  that  the  Secretary  have  rea- 
sonable cause  for  going  into  these  plans 
and  all  other  plans.  He  would  not  go  in 
wUly-nllly  on  them.  He  must  have  some 
grounds  for  going  in.  The  groimds  are 
somewhat  spelled  out  and  they  are  rath- 
er complicated,  but  he  would  be  held  ac- 
coimtable  to  the  committees  of  Congress 
if  he  did  go  in  without  proper  reason  for 
doing  so  or  having  charges  that  some- 
thing was  wrong. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  PresidMit,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  criteria,  If  any. 
are  spelled  out  In  the  bill  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  use  in  determining  whether  or 
not  these  plans  should  be  investigated? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  In  general  either 
there  must  be  a  charge  by  Interested 
parties  that  there  is  something  wrong  in 
a  specific  plan,  or  he  must  have  sufficient 
groimd  for  suspicion  to  warrant  his  en- 
tering the  case. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  bill  spell  out 
the  specific  grounds  that  must  exLst? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  No;  the  bill  does 
not  spell  them  out. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  other  words,  one  dis- 
sident employee  who  might  be  angry  at 
his  boss  could  charge  the  boss  with  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  a  pension  or  wel- 
fare ftmd,  and  that  would  be  adequate 
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ground  for  investigation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  One  might  do  that. 
But  the  Secretary  would  have  the  option 
of  either  going  in  or  not  going  in  He 
would  not  be  compelled  to  go  in  merely 
because  one  dissident  employee  had  made 
a  charge. 

Mr  TOWER.  But  actually  the 
grounds  are  not  spelled  out  in  the  bill; 
therefore  a  great  deal  is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Those  things  are 
not  specifically  spelled  out   in  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Then  I  submit  that  the 
small  businessman  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Secretary  of  a  great  Fed- 
eral department  who  had  a  great  deal  of 
power. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  staff  of  the 
committee  and  the  conunlttee  lt«elf 
wrestled  with  thU  problem  for  a  long 
time,  particularly  with  the  precise  lan- 
guage that  should  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  exemption  feature  to  which 
the  Senator  has  addressed  himself. 

It  was  dlflScult  to  lay  down  precise 
guidelines  for  the  Secretary  to  follow 
in  deciding  whether  to  withdraw  this 
exemption  from  any  Individual  plan 

There  was  little  information  available 
from  our  hearing  record  to  guide  us  in 
this,  since  the  precise  question  had  not 
been  raised  during  the  hearings. 

For  that  reason  we  decided  that  the 
Secretary  after  notice  and  a  canvass  of 
all  views  could  determine  the  best  pro- 
cedures for  withdrawal  of  the  exemption 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  his  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  provision 

Let  me  discuss  for  a  moment  a  hypo- 
thetical problem. 

A  plan  with  less  than  100  participants 
qualifies  for  this  exemption,  but  sub- 
stantial evidence  is  presented  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  administrators  of  the 
plan  have  embezzled  some  of  its  funds. 

It  is  the  committee's  intention  that 
given  such  evidence,  the  Secretary 
should  be  able  to  require  a  report  from 
the  fund  so  that  he  might  assure  him- 
self that  It  is  being  administered  in  a 
proc>er  manner 

It  is  the  committee's  intention  that 
such  a  fund  would  then  be  subject  to 
the  same  procedures  as  the  larger  plans. 

The  Secretary  could  require  certifi- 
cation of  the  report,  and  if  he  had  rea- 
sonable cau.se  to  believe  that  a  violation 
of  the  act  had  occurred,  he  could  con- 
duct an  investigation 

We  believe  that  this  process  would 
eliminate  the  admini.strative  burden  on 
such  small  plans  while  maintaining^ 
adequate  protection  for  thovso  partici- 
pating in  the  fund. 

Mr  TOWER.  Actually  I  do  not  re- 
call that  there  was  any  Kreat  hue  and 
cry  to  make  the  act  apply  to  the  smaller 
plans,  covering  in  excess  of  25  employees 
There  was  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
100  employees  should  be  the  cutoff  fiKure 

If  automatic  reporting  were  required 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  which  he  could 
require  at  his  discretion,  it  would  bv  a 
xreat  burden  on  the  small  businessmen 
The  number  of  employees  covered,  as 
comprehended  by  this  amendment, 
would  amount  to  only  5  percent  of  the 
total  numbtr  of  employees.     That  is  a 


very  small  number  of  employees.  How- 
ever, it  represents  a  large  number  of 
plans  The  administrative  cost  per  year 
could  be  tremendous.  We  talk  about 
75.000  plans;  and  the  administration  has 
estimated  that  it  would  cost  from  $10 
to  $12  a  plan  to  administer  it  Actually 
the  figure  would  be  greater,  because  all 
the  States  in  their  experience  with  these 
plans  have  shown  that  the  cost  has  been 
substantially  greater  The  cost  would 
be  tremendous  There  has  been  talk 
about  adding  12,000  employees  to  the  De- 
partment to  handle  this  activity  If  we 
orv^ider  the  FBI,  with  Us  14.000  em- 
ployees we  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
.scope  of  tlie  bureaucratic  operation  that 
would  be  involved 

So  I  say  again  that  we  would  be  putting 
the  small  businessman  at  the  mercy  of  a 
powerful  Federal  bureaucracy  At  pres- 
ent the  small  bualne.Mman  feels  that  he 
IS  being  smothered  in  a  pall  of  Federal 
bureaucracy  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
impose  this  additional  burden  on  him 

Mr  M'NAMARA  In  response,  let  me 
say  that  we  have  eliminated  from  the 
registration  section  the  employer  in  the 
category  of  between  25  and  100  em- 
ployees Beyond  that,  the  legislation 
merely  requires  that  the  employer  be  as 
honest  as  the  rest  of  the  people  involved 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  an  undue  burden 
so  far  as  the  amount  of  money  tnat  is  in- 
volved is  concerned  This  money  has 
oeeii  spent  already,  generally  speaking, 
becau.'-e  the  plans  are  registered  It 
would  be  necessary  to  spend  money  for 
future  plans.  The  policing  of  plans 
would  not  require  the  amount  of  money 
the  Senator  indicates 

Mr  TOWER  How  many  biuiine.s.smen 
have  been  shown  to  be  in  the  category 
of  smaller  plans  since  the  original  pas- 
sasre  of  the  act  in  1958' 

Mr  McNAMARA  Nobody  has  had 
the  authority  to  investigate  that  sub- 
ject No  one  would  have  the  authority 
unle.ss  we  were  to  pa.ss  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation to  permit  .someone  to  go  into  the 
plans  and  file  records  This  is  one  rea- 
.son  for  the  need  for  enactment  of  the 
p^Midinkj  legislation 

Mr  TOWER  Would  it  not  be  wl.se  for 
us  to  Ko  back  to  committee  and  conduct 
an  inve'^tigation  to  determine  whether 
or  not  any  abuses  have  been  proven  to 
exLsf  There  has  been  no  evidence  re- 
veaU-d  by  the  committee  which  would 
indicate  that  there  has  been  any  ex- 
tensive abu>e  in  connection  with  the 
.'.mall  plans 

Mr  McN.AM.AR.A  We  have  had  con- 
siderable testimony  in  which  commit- 
tees of  Congress  have  been  drawn  into 
this  field  by  one  or  more  witnes.ses.  but 
I  repeat  that  no  agency  would  have  au- 
thority to  v'et  tiie  facts  unless  the  pro- 
pos'^d  le'-;i.slation  were  enacted. 

Mr    TOWER      A   conere-.<-ional   com- 
mittee can  "et  the  fact.s  m  these  m;; iters 
So  far   that  has  not  been  done 

Mr  McNAMARA  They  have  gen- 
erally followed  the  route  of  public  hear- 
ing I  believe  some  checkma  has  been 
done  in  specific  instances  in  the  Chicago 
area,  but  there  was  a  lack  of  authority 
for  anyone  to  do  it 

Mr.  TOWER  A  real  need  has  nut 
been  proved 


Mr  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  If  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  Is  prepared  to 
do  likewise 

Mr  MiNAMARA.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  ba:-k  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

.Mr  SMATHERS  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vi^  roiont 

Mr  PPvOrTY  I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  that,  as  I  understand  the  situation — 
and  I  would  like  to  be  corrected  if  I  am 
wronk' — under  the  bill  as  now  drafted, 
the  small  plans  do  not  have  to  be  re- 
ported The  employer  mu.^t  explain  the 
plan  initially,  and  that  is  all  there  Is  to 
It  He  doe.i  not  have  to  make  a  report 
unle.ss  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  It  should  be  done. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  As  a  result  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  this  action 
was  taken 

Mr    PROUTY.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr  TOWER  That  Is  ahwjlutely  true. 
This  i.s  something  which  was  brought  out 
awhile  ago  However,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  does  possess 
power  at  his  arbitrary  will  and  discretion 
to  require  annual  reports  on  the  small 
plans 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  both 
sides  yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time'' 

Mr  McNAMARA  I  am  prepared  to 
yi'ld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

?!r  TOWER  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
IS  yielded  back 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obit  ction.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIEIJD  Mr.  President,  on 
the  pending;  amendment  I  ask  for  the 
yeius  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  It  I'l-lative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
LKiniil,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr 
H.^vDEN  .  tlie  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  i  Mr  Kerr  i,  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssouri  I  Mr  Long  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  I  Mr  Lx;ng1,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  i  Mr  Long  I ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  i  Mr  McGeeI,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  iMr  Russell),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  1  Mr.  Thur- 
mond i  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nt  w  Mexico  I  Mr  Chavez!  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  iMr.  Yarborough]  are 
ab  I  nt  becau  e  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  i  Mr.  Fulbright]  Is  nec- 
essarily ab.sent. 


On  this  vote,  tl^  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Thurmond  1  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  LoncL 
If  present  and  votinp,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay  " 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico IMr  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from 
Mi.vsouri  IMr.  LoNcl,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  IMr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr  McGeeI.  the  Senator 
from  Texas  IMr.  Yarborough].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  IMr.  DoddI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Rus- 
sell! would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Cooper],  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  FoNC  1  arc  absent  because  of  Ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirk- 
sen  1,  the  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
KucHEL],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr,  Scott  1  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel)  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  "nay.  ' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25. 
nays  57.  as  follows ; 
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a;ioii 

Dworshak 

Pear.son 

Bennett 

Eastland 

Robertson 

Hutler 

Ellender 

SaltonsUll 

Ii\rd   Va 

Ooldwater 

Smith,  Malne 

Ciip^hnrt 

Hlcltrnlooper 

Tower 

drl.son 

Hru.ska 

Wiley 

Ca.-'e   S    Dak 

Miller 

Young.  N   Dak 

Cotton 

Morton 

Curtib 

Murphy 
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Hart 

Morse 

.^nder'^on 

Hartke 

Moss 

Hiu-tlelt 

Hickcy 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hill 
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Bible 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

liurdlck 

Jackson 

Pell 

DuJ'h 

Javlta 

Prouty 

Bvrd.  W    Va 

Jordan 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Keating 

Randolph 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Civ^*-,  N  J 

Lau.'-che 

Smith.  Mass. 

Churrh 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

CUirk 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

rXMiRla.s 

McCarthy 

Symington 

EnKlc 

MrCIt-Uan 

Talmadge 

B>vln 

McNaniara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

Metralf 

Williams.  Del. 

Qruening 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINO- 
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ChRvp? 

Hayden 

Ix)ng.  La 

<'(Kipcr 

JohiK-ton 

McGee 

Dirk-fu 

Kerr 

Ru.sseU 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Scott 

roiiK 

Long.  Mo. 

Thurmond 

F^ilbriKhi 

Long.  Hawan 

Yarborough 

So  Mr  Tower  s  amendment  was  re- 
jected 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  a.sk  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  on 
page  14.  line  5,  to  strike  out  the  word 
an  "  and  Insert  the  word  "the". 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding that  we  are  operating  un- 
der a  unanimous-consent  agreement,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
executive  business. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ate consider  the  nomination  of  Harrison 
L.  Winter,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Maryland, 
which  nomination  was  rep>orted  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Harrison  L.  Winter,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  agreed  to. 

Without  objection,  the  President  will 
be  notified  of  the  nomination. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


AMENDMENT  OF  WELFARE  AND 
PENSION  PLANS  AND  DISCLOSURE 
ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2520 »  to  amend  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  with  respect  to  the  method  of  en- 
forcement and  to  provide  certain  addi- 
tional sanctions,  and  for  other  purr>oses. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  myself  on  the  amendment 

Mr.  SMATHER.S.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  Senator 
expect  to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  not  my  pres- 
ent intention. 

Mr,  SMATHERS.  After  that,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  an  amendment 
on  which  he  is  going  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  may  explain  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  that 
my  amendment  will  probably  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  President,  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plan  Disclosure  Act  is  designed  to 
prevent  abuses  and  irregularities  in  the 
administration  of  employee  benefit 
plans.  The  act  was  passed  in  1958  after 
a  series  of  congressional  investigations 
had  clearly  shown  that  legislation  was 
needed  to  protect  all  those  who  have  an 
Interest  in  the  honest  management  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  invested  in  private 
welfare  and  i>ension  plans  in  America. 


The  Senate,  in  1958.  adopted  a  broad 
welfare  and  pension  plan  reporting  bill. 
S.  2888,  85th  Congress.  This  measure 
would  have  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  issue  regulations,  to  make  in- 
vestigations, and  to  bring  injunctions  to 
enforce  the  bill's  provisions.  Intentional 
violations  carried  a  heavy  penalty. 
Kickbacks,  embezzlements,  and  false 
statements  in  and  destruction  of  records 
and  books  would  have  been  made 
felonies. 

However,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  much  milder  bill,  and  this 
was  essentially  what  wEis  agreed  to  in 
conference. 

As  finally  enacted,  virtually  all  effec- 
tive penalties  and  administrative  and 
enforcement  powers  had  been  deleted. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  pres- 
ent act,  in  order  to  be  eflectlvc,  relies 
upon  suits  by  individual  employees, 
Commonsense  tells  us  that  employees 
are  subject  to  possible  intimidation  if 
they  attempt  to  file  a  suit  and  this 
situation  discourages  action. 

When  President  Elsenhower  signed  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act.  he  spotlighted  its  shortcomings  and 
said  that  he  was  approving  it  only  "be- 
cause it  establishes  a  precedent  of  Fed- 
eral resp>onsibility  in  this  area"  but  "does 
little  else"  and  will  require  "extensive 
amendment  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress." 

The  Eisenhower  administration  sent 
up  to  the  Congress  bills  to  correct  the 
defects  in  the  disclosure  statute  but 
these  measures  designed  to  protect  the 
interests  of  employees  and  beneficiaries 
were  given  short  shrift  by  the  86th  Con- 
gress. 

Secretary  of  Labor,  James  Mitchell,  in 
a  report  to  Congress  on  August  9,  1960, 
called  for  revision  of  the  1958  law  to 
make  it  more  than  a  shameful  illusion. 

He  reported  that  the  law  had  no  teeth, 
is  honored  more  in  the  breach  than 
othei-wise,  and  concluded: 

The  net  eflfect,  to  date,  raises  grave  doubt 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  retaining  so  weak  a 
law  on  the  statute  books.  To  continue  the 
law  in  its  present  form  In  the  belief  that 
it  assures  adequate  protective  safeguards  is 
a  shameful  illusion.  To  abandon  It  entire- 
ly, however,  would  be  an  act  of  betrayal  to 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  have  a  right 
to  a  sense  of  security  that  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars annually  received  and  disbursed  by  these 
plans  are  being  honestly  and  prudently  man- 
aged. 

The  only  recourse,  therefore.  Is  the  prompt 
amendment  of  the  act. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Was  the  remedial  or 
supplemental  legislation  which  was  rec- 
ommended by  President  Eisenhower  and 
Secretary  Mitchell  substantially  similar 
to  S.  2520,  which  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  As  I  recall,  in  princi- 
ple it  would  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose. It  might  have  been  a  little  strong- 
er than  the  bill  presently  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Did  it  apply  to  both 
union -managed  and  employer -managed 
pension  plans? 
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Mr.   PROUTY.    Yea;    to  aU  plans. 

Mr.  K£ATINO.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  U  making  an  illuminating 
statement  for  the  b«ncflt  of  tboM  of  u« 
who  do  not  wexy^  on  the  committee. 

Several  employer  groups  have  con- 
tacted me  urging  that  this  bill  be 
amended  to  exclude  employer -managed 
pension  plans.  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to 
see  the  justiAcation  for  making  a  distinc- 
tion along  these  lines.  Either  we 
strengthen  the  1958  act.  about  which 
President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary 
Mitchell  expressed  such  grave  reserva- 
tions, or  we  let  it  stand  as  a  simple 
means  for  gathering  statistics  with  no 
proper  means  to  followup  on  abases 
which  are  uncovered. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  many  who 
have  written  to  me  that  the  role  of  the 
Oovernment  in  our  society  must  be  kept 
within  reasonable  bounds.  But  this  Is 
not  a  new  bill  or  a  new  program.  It 
merely  corrects  faults  and  weaknesses  in 
an  existing  program  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1958. 

This  act  will  not  and  should  not  mean 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  statistical 
materials  required  to  be  filed.  It  will 
have  no  effect  whatsover  on  honest,  well- 
meaning,  properly  administered  pension 
plans.  It  wlU.  however,  protect  the  In- 
dividual who  may  be  under  a  plan  which 
IS  fraudulently  and  Improperly  managed. 
This  seems  to  me  important. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  compliment.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
Secretary  Mitchell  was  concerned  about 
the  defects  in  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  and  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  do  anything  about  those 
defects. 

Plans  reporting  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  under  this  statute  had 
assets  of  nearly  $48  billion  in  1959. 
More  than  $10  billion  in  contributions 
were  made  to  these  plans  during  that 
particular  year  and  benefits  amounting 
to  more  than  $5.5  billion  were  paid. 

The  welfare  plans  cover  well  over  25 
million  employees  and  the  pension  plans 
cover  about  17  million  employees.  The 
total  participation  in  the  plans  by  em- 
ployees and  other  persona  Is  estimated 
to  be  about  80  million  people. 

The  assets  of  these  plans  are  not  only 
fantastic  now.  but  also  they  are  Increas- 
ing In  value  at  the  rate  of  $4 '2  billion 
a  year.  It  Is  estimated  that  In  the  1970'3 
it  is  very  possible  that  assets  of  all  plan.s 
will  approximate  $100  billion. 

And  yet.  despite  the  evident  need  of 
adequate  safeguards  for  these  funds, 
millions  of  Americans  who  depend  upon 
these  plans  were  ignored  when  the  la.st 
Congress  shunted  aside  the  recommen- 
datlona  of  President  Eisenhower. 

Although  the  present  occupant  of  the 
White  House  scheduled  no  action  on 
legislation  to  strengthen  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plan  statute  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee, he  has  diacorered  since  he  went 
to  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  that  the 
Oovernment  has  an  obligation  to  the 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  are 
participants  in  benefit  plans  and  that 
the  obligation  remains  unfulfilled. 
President  Kennedy  had  this  to  say : 

since  the  enactment  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension    Plana    Discloeure    Act    of    1958    we 


have  had  an  opportunity  to  itudy  Its  op- 
eration and  effect.  Thia  hae  dlacloaed  sev- 
eral Mrlotw  dafldenclea.  I  am  txanamltting 
herewith  for  appropriate  cooaideratlon  by 
the  Congreea  a  draft  bill  designed  to  correct 
these  deficiencies. 

Mr.  President,  sad  to  say.  the  draft  bill 
sent  up  by  the  adminiatratlon  was  an 
undiaguiaed  graap  for  power.  It  would 
have  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  go  on  fishing  expeditions  any  time  he 
had  an  inclination  to  do  so. 

When  I  say  fishing  expeditions  I  am 
not  Juat  Joking.  The  original  adminis- 
tration bill  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  authority  to  make  Investigations 
wherever  he  deems  it  "necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  determine  whether  any 
person  has  violated  any  part  of  the 
statute"  or  whenever  he  feels  investiga- 
tion would  "aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
this  act." 

This  greed  for  blanket  authority  was 
correctly  characterized  by  one  witness 
as  follows: 

The  propoeed  l.uiguage  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  exanUue.  la  whole- 
sale fashion,  the  records  of  any  comp<uiy 
unci  disclose  them.  Only  his  own  considera- 
tion of  whether  such  investigation  Is  "nec- 
essfwy  or  appropriate"  limits  Its  scope  The 
proposed  amendments  fall  even  to  establish 
reasonableness  as  a  f^uldepoet  In  undertak- 
ing investigations.  Certainly,  the  language 
used  goes  far  beyond  that  conferred  on  such 
agencies  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
or  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Labor  and  E*ublic 
Welfare  Committee  took  a  dim  view  of 
the  proposed  investigatory  power.s. 

To  Lheir  everlasting  credit,  these  com- 
mittees limited  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  lesltlmate  goals.  The 
reported  bill  contains  a  realistic  provi- 
.slon  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
investigate  only  "upon  complaint  of  vio- 
lation or  on  his  own  motion  when  he 
finds  reasonable  cause  to  l)elleve  Investi- 
gation may  disclose  violation  of  the  act." 

As  might  be  expected,  the  changes 
made  by  Congress  are  not  altogether  to 
the  liking  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  He 
said: 

I  have  strong  objection  to  the  one  deal- 
ing with  Investigative  power,  which  would 
change  the  language  of  S.  1044  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  may  investigate  only 
'  upon  complaint  of  violation,  or  when  he 
finds  reasonable  cause  to  believe  luvesllga- 
•.. on  may  disclose  violations  of  this  act." 

Of  course.  Mr  President,  the  same  bill 
that  does  not  go  far  enough  to  suit  the 
Secretary-  of  Labor  goes  much  too  far  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  will  be  regulated 
by  it. 

This  lead.s  me  to  believe  that  the  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee  la 
^'ettini,'  pretty  close  to  what  I  would  call 
the  area  of  reasonable  compromise. 

One  major  change  in  the  administra- 
tion bill,  which  was  made  at  my  sugges- 
tion, exempts  from  the  annual  report 
requirement  plans  covering  less  than  100 
particip€intB.  The  adminl.strators  of 
these  small  plans  will  no  longer  be  re- 
quired automatically  to  publish  and  file 
annual  reports  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  determtoes  after  investigation  the 
pubicatltm  of  such  a  report  Is  necessary 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  act. 


I  believe  thia  action  by  the  committee 
will  streamline  the  basic  statute  and  in- 
crease its  eflectlveneaa  in  the  long  run. 

Plana  covering  fewer  than  100  lives 
constitute  approximately  50  percent  of 
all  plans  but  cover  only  5  percent  of  all 
employees.  Thua  we  are  taking  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  truly  smaller  plana  a 
substantial  burden  which  will  In  no  way 
lessen  the  protection  of  the  Individuals 
who  may  expect  to  benefit  from  these 
plans. 

When  there  Is  a  small  group  of  em- 
ployees who  have  constant  personal 
contact  with  their  employer,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  abuse  are  very  limited.  In 
addition,  if  some  irregularities  do  occur 
in  coimection  with  the  adminiatratlon 
of  a  small  plan,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
can  quickly  revoke  the  exemption  from 
the  annual  reporting  requirement. 

Since  t)oth  the  Elsenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy administrations  have  contended 
that  there  are  basic  weaknesses  In  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plana  Disclosure 
Act,  It  might  be  well  to  discuss  for  a 
moment  some  of  these  weaknesses: 

F'ir.st,  under  the  present  law  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  can  do  nothing  to  in- 
sure effective  reporting  or  uncover 
abuses.  Hia  Department  merely  acts  as 
a  receptacle  in  which  the  papers  and 
material  filed  by  plan  adminlatrators 
are  put. 

Second,  neither  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  nor  his  Department  has  any  au- 
thority to  issue  Interpretations  under 
the  act,  nor  does  either  have  authority 
to  Investigate  ca.ses  of  faulty  or  decep- 
tive reporting  or  failure  to  report. 

Third,  existing  law  requires  the  ad- 
ministrator of  a  welfare  or  pension 
benefit  plan  to  file  only  a  summary 
statement  of  assets,  liabilities,  receipts 
and  di.sbursements.  All  types  of  abuses 
can  be  concealed  by  the  making  of 
sketchy  or  »tmimar>'  reports. 

Fourth,  aa  things  stand  now,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  haa  no  authority  to 
bring  enforcement  litigation.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  basic  statute  to  furnish  him 
with  any  auch  authority  leaves  him 
powerless  to  uncover  abuses  In  connec- 
tion with  reports  called  for  by  the  stat- 
ute. Reliance  on  mdividual  employees 
to  bring  suits  has  proved  to  be  an  un- 
successful device. 

Fmally,  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  carries  no  penal- 
ties for  embezzlements,  kickbacks  or 
bribes  which  take  place  In  connection 
with  the  operation  of  an  employee  bene- 
fit plan. 

To  remedy  these  defects  in  existing 
law,  the  committee-reported  bill.  S. 
2520.  would  make  a  number  of  changes 
in  exisUng  law.  Here  are  some  of  the 
major  ones: 

The  bill  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  auUiority  to  prescribe  the 
form  and  the  detail  of  the  plan  descrip- 
tions and  of  the  annual  report. 

The  annual  reports  would  have  to 
contain  an  adequate  financial  statement 
with  relatively  full  disclosure  rather 
than  the  summary  statement  now  re- 
quired. 

The  Secretary  would  no  longer  be  left 
powerless  to  uncover  abuses.  He  could 
make  Investigationa  upon  com  plaint  of 
violation   or   when   he   has   reasonable 
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cause  to  believe  an  investigation  may 
disclose  a  violation  of  the  act. 

The  committee  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  through  injunction  action 
in  the  Federal  district  courts. 

In  addition,  the  pending  legislation 
would  require  bonding  of  administrators, 
officials,  and  employees  handling  plan 
funds  or  other  plan  property. 

Finally,  the  bill  amends  the  Criminal 
Code  to  establish  criminal  liability  for 
I  a)  accepting  bribes  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  a  welfare  or  pen- 
sion plan  covered  by  the  act;  (b)  for 
theft  or  embezzlement  from  employee 
benefit  plans;  to  for  false  statements 
and  concealments  of  facts  in  relation 
to  documents  which  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  penalties  for 
these  crimes  are  set  at  fines  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisonment  for  sub- 
stantial terms. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee tried  to  do  ever>'thlng  possible 
to  protect  the  equity  which  millions  of 
American  workers  have  in  welfare  and 
pension  plans.  We  feel  that  present  law 
is  far  too  weak  and  that  we  have  given 
the  Senate  a  measure  which  will  impart 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  all  the  power 
he  needs  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
abuses  and  irregularities.  If  the  com- 
mittee bill  Is  adopted,  we  will  have  what 
we  do  not  have  now.  a  meaningful  stat- 
ute which  win  help  safeguard  the  funds 
upon  which  many  workers  depend  or 
will  depend  for  their  well-being. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
HicKEY  in  the  chair  > .  The  amendment 
is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendments  designated  "1-23- 
62 — A"  and  ask  that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  19  and 
20,  and  Insert  the  following: 

(12)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Securities  and  Ebcchange  Commission. 

On  page  3,  line  23,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tar>'"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  4,  line  1,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tar>'s"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mi.s.sion's  ". 

On  pape  4.  line  6.  strike  out  "Secre- 
tar>"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mi.s.sion". 

On  pase  4.  line  16.  strike  out  "Secre- 
tar>' ■  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  4,  line  18.  strike  out  "he"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "it". 

On  page  4,  line  23.  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  5,  hne  3,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  5,  line  22,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  "he"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Commission"  and  "it",  respectively. 


On  page  6,  line  3,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  "he"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Commission"  and  "it",  respectively. 

On  page  6,  line  6,  strike  out  "by  the 
Department  of  Labor". 

On  page  7,  line  10,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
miasion  ". 

On  page  7,  line  13,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  7,  line  14,  strike  out  "he"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "it". 

On  page  7,  line  16,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  8,  line  4,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  8,  line  6,  strike  out  "his"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "its". 

On  page  8,  Ime  7.  strike  out  "he"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "it". 

On  page  8,  line  9,  strike  out  "he"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "it". 

On  page  8.  line  10.  strike  out  "him"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "it". 

On  page  8,  line  19,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  "him"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "Commission"  and  "it",  respectively. 

On  page  8,  line  20,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  8,  line  22.  strike  out  "he"  and 
"his"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "it"  and 
"its",  respectively. 

On  page  9,  line  8,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  9,  line  10,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary "  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commis- 
sion". 

On  page  9,  line  21,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  9,  line  22,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  9,  line  23.  strike  out  "he"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "it". 

On  page  9,  line  24,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  msert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  10,  line  3.  strike  out  "he"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "it". 

On  page  10,  line  25.  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  msert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
nussion". 

On  page  11.  line  4,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  11.  line  5,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  11,  line  23,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  12,  line  8,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  12,  line.s  20  and  21,  strike  out 
"Secretary"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Commission". 

On  page  13,  line  20,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  13,  line  23,  strike  out  "he" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "it". 

On  page  13,  line  24,  strike  out  "his" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "its". 


On  page  14,  line  1,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  14,  line  11,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Chair- 
man of  the  Commission". 

On  page  14.  hne  14,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Chair- 
man of  the  Commission". 

On  page  14,  line  16,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  "his"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Commission"  and  "its",  respectively. 

On  page  14.  line  17,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  14,  line  19,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  14.  line  21,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  14,  line  22,  strike  out  "he"  and 
insert  in  lieu  therof  "it". 

On  page  14.  line  24,  strike  out  "his" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "its". 

On  page  15,  line  2.  strike  out  "he"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "it". 

On  page  15,  line  4,  strike  out  "he"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "it". 

On  page  15,  line  7,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  15,  line  10,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

On  page  22,  line  4.  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  regarded  as 
labor's  representative  in  the  Cabinet  and 
his  Department  is  committed  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  workingman.  The  problems 
involved  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  this  act  do  not  basically  re- 
late to  labor  relations.  Rather,  they 
relate  to  disclosure  and  fiduciary  stand- 
ards which  govern  financial  transac- 
tions and  to  honest  administration  and 
sound  accoimting.  The  administration 
of  the  act  is  remote  from  the  Secretary's 
and  the  Labor  Department's  principal 
functions.  Moreover,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  few  competent  personnel, 
apart  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, to  administer  a  statute  involving 
intricate  financial  transactions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  SEC  is  ready- 
made  for  the  job.  It  has  had  a  long  and 
invaluable  experience  with  disclosure 
and  fiduciary  matters.  The  Commis- 
sion s  staff  has  developed  an  expertness 
in  financial  transactions  of  all  kinds  and 
with  the  details  entailed  with  disclosure 
of  financial  information.  The  Commis- 
sion is  accustomed  to  prescribing  forms 
of  accounts  and  inspecting  financial 
statements.  The  staff  of  the  SEC  could 
easily  and  quickly  adjust  to  the  tasks, 
could  produce  better  forms  and,  in  gen- 
eral, would  have  a  better  grasp  of  the 
significance  of  the  information  disclosed 
and  the  problem  involved. 

Giving  the  administration  of  the  act 
to  the  SEC,  which  is  better  insulated 
against  partisan  and  political  pressures, 
would  bring  about  public  confidence  in 
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Um  act  and  would  uxtderllne  the  basic 
klea  behind  the  itotute  that  then  funds 
wiU  be  protected  and  their  operation 
closely  scrutinized. 

This  amendment  would  place  the  ad- 
ministration and  operation  of  the  act 
in  the  Securities- axxl  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. This  bill  Is  designed  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  broad  inTestlgatlve 
and  enforcement  powers  which  he  does 
not  presently  possess.  If  the  act  is  a 
mere  diaclosme  statute  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  no  objection  to  having  the  act 
administered  by  the  Labor  Department. 
But  m  view  of  this  grant  of  broad  inves- 
tigative and  enforcement  powers,  I  re- 
gard it  as  mandatory  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  operation  of  the  law  be 
placed  in  the  bands  of  a  governmental 
agency  equipped  by  background  and  ex- 
perience to  properly  handle  the  job. 
Such  an  agency  is  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  which  has  had  a 
long  period  of  successful  administration 
of  disclosure  statutes,  and.  in  fact,  has 
some  familiarity  with  welfare  and  pen- 
sion plans.  I  feel  that  this  Commission 
with  Its  trained  personnel  has  the  testt  d 
administrative  machinery  to  administer 
the  statute  and  to  make  factfindings, 
aiul  detect  frauds  and  irregularities  m 
complicated  financial  operations. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  the  final 
report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Welfare 
and  Pension  Funds  in  the  84  th  Congress. 
headed  by  the  senior  Senator  from  DIi- 
nois  [Mr.  DoucLAS]  recommended  to  the 
Senate  that  the  administration  of  a  wel- 
fare pension  and  disclosure  act  be  placed 
in  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. I  am  in  agreement  with  this 
recommendation  and  urge  that  my 
amendment  be  adopted. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  my  posi- 
tion, that  the  SEC  rather  than  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  should  administer 
this  statute,  is  also  the  view  expressed 
by  the  present  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Mr.  Archibald  Cox. 

In  a  statement  submitted  in  May  1957. 
to  the  then  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee on  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Legislation,  Mr.  Cotx  said: 

Should  the  statute  b«  administered  by  th« 
Sercvtary  of  Labor  (as  proposed  by  the  Ives 
blU)  or  by  the  Securities  and  Kxchange  Com- 
mission  ( as  proposed  by  tha  Douglas  bUI  i  7 

I  am  convinced  that  any  plan  for  registra- 
tion and  disclosure  (or  even  more  detailed 
regulation )  should  be  administered  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  My 
rMWona  are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  Labor  Department  has  little  com- 
p«t«nt  personnel  apart  from  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistic*.  It  has  been  Uie  weakest  depart- 
ment in  the  Oovemmcnt  fur  some  years,  Ln 
my  opinion,  and  tliere  Is  little  reason  to  fore- 
see Improvement  because  the  nature  of  its 
work  la  not  as  attractive  to  able  young  men 
as  the  work  of  ottier  a^iendes. 

(b>  There  Is  more  expertise  In  thu  fteld  In 
the  BMC.  The  SBC  is  already  accxutooied  to 
prescribed  fomu  of  accounts  and  Inspecting 
financial  statements.  Consequently,  it  would 
prepare  ItaeiX  for  tiie  task  more  easily  tiuui 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  could  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  better  forms  and  better 
admlnlrtratlTe  regulations.  Its  staff  Is  also 
likely  to  have  a  better  grasp  of  the  stgnlfl- 
cance  of  the  Information  dlacloeed.  The  last 
factor  has  some  slgnlllcance  today,  but  It 
would  become  even  more  Important  If  ex- 
perience under  a  disclosure  statute  should 


rereaJ  the  need  for  additlotuU  l*g1slaHon 
regulating  fiscal  po>Uelea  with  reepeot  to 
premluma.  raaanrea,  etc. 

(c)  Giving  the  responslblUty  to  ths  SBC 
would  arouse  more  public  confidence.  Fur- 
thermore. If  employer  plans  are  included,  as 
I  think  they  should  be.  there  wouJd  be  some- 
what plausible  objections  to  registering  with 
a  department  committed  to  the  welfare  of 
employees.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I 
share  ttie  ob)ecUons.  but  only  that  It  has 
enough  plau.sibllity  to  be  t.ikeri  into  accouut 

(d)  The  problems  of  honest  admlnUtra- 
tlon  and  sound  accounting  are  not  jiroblenis 
of  labor  relations  which  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment might  legitimately  claim  f.Ul  within  lUi 
sphere  of  responsibility  These  problems 
relaK?  U)  fiscal  [jr.ictlce  The  JiwUficallon 
for  a  statute  is  the  need  for  subjecting  to  the 
public  scrutiny  the  activities  of  any  person 
who  controls  l.irge  am  .uiit.s  of  I'.'ier  peoples 
money  It  Ls  f  jr  this  reuson  that  we  regM- 
l.ite  cnmnierclal  and  savings  banks.  In.sur- 
an^e  Com^^iiles.  Investment  trustfl.  etc 
1*18  Is  also  the  rea.son  for  regulating  the 
h.scal  and  fiduciary  aspects  of  welfare  and 
pension  plans. 

Mr.  Coxs  statement  has  great  ci^r^l.".- 
cance. 

He  has  outlined.  I  believe,  almost  iron- 
clad argrumcnts  for  the  inclusion  in  the 
act  of  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
.should  administer  the  act.  Mr.  Cox  was 
speaking  not  in  the  abstract  or  as  a 
highly  respected  Harvard  law  professor 
and  recognized  expert  In  the  field  of 
labor.  He  .«;poke  from  experience  he 
pained  aji  a  former  A.ssociate  Solicitor  of 
the  Labor  Department.  Considering 
Professor  Cox'  position  and  experience 
as  Solicitor  General.  I  think  his  views 
.should  be  ?iven  very  corisiderable  weight. 
Mr.  J.WITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  10  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
conrunittee  which  reported  the  bill,  and 
I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  it.  How- 
ever, I  should  like  to  raise  a  number  of 
questions  about  the  bill  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  charge  of  the  bill,  because  I  think 
such  questioning  might  be  very  w^viul  in 
respect  of  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

One  of  the  very  important  points  in 
connection  with  the  bill  which  has  not 
yet  been  discussed  i.^  the  proposed  grant 
to  witnesses,  in  that  section  of  the  bill 
which  deals  with  kickbacks  and  bribery, 
of  Immunity  from  prosecution. 

It  is  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
racketeering  chapter  of  our  Penal  Code. 
Mr.  President,  to  key  Senators  to  the 
bill  itself,  the  section  appears  at  page  30. 
beginning  at  line  24.  and  extends  over  to 
page  21,  ltoe23. 

The  power  proposed  Is  a  very  Im- 
porUnt  one  since  it  suspends  the  con- 
stitutional privilege  against  self -In- 
crimination by  granting  immunity  from 
prosecution  in  order  to  produce  evidence. 
While  I  am  satisfied  that  the  questions 
of  kickbacks  and  bribery  in  labor-man- 
agement situations  are  so  dangerous  to 
the  public  interest  that  we  must  find  a 
way  of  obtaining  evidence,  the  proposal 
is  certainly  a  very  high  price  to  pay.  I 
have  repeatedly  noted  that  we  must  be 
aware  of  and  alert  to  the  conaequei^ea 
whenever  we  deprive  citizens  of  this  very 
fundamental     constitutional     privilege. 


For  this  reason  I  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
ultimate  decision  to  inroke  the  inununlty 
provision  will  not  rest  with  a  local  US. 
attorney  alone,  but  that,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  the  decision  will  be  referred  to 
the  Attorney  General  himself,  the  au- 
thority being  reposed  either  In  him  or  in 
a  top-ranking  assistant  in  the  Attorney 
General's  Washington  office.  So  I  have 
asked  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  who  is 
In  charge  of  the  bill,  to  ascertain  the  an- 
swer to  thai  question  from  the  Attorney 
General.  I  now  propound  that  Inquiry 
to  him. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  has  been  taken  up  with  the  At- 
torney General,  and  he  informs  us  that 
he  has  the  necewiary  authority,  and  that 
it  is  not  delegated  out  to  the  field.  He 
h;v>  the  authority  here  In  Washington. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  there- 
fore, we  may  make  a  port  of  the  leglsla- 
tivf  record  the  statement  that  the  At- 
torney Cieneral  would  himself  exercise 
the  authority  which  would  be  granted  by 
that  provl.i<lon,  rather  than  delegating  or 
allowiru:  It  to  be  exercised,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  Itself  would  permit,  by 
the  individual  local  US.  attorney. 

Mr  MrN.AMARA  The  Senator  Is  Cor- 
rect. It  would  be  the  same  as  under  the 
Narcotics  Act. 

Mr  HRU8KA.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield "» 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRU8KA  On  that  score,  it  la  the 
recollection  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  under  a  reorganization  plan 
the  Attorney  General  is  expressly  au- 
thorized to  delegate  the  performance  of 
any  of  his  functions  to  his  offlcers  and 
employees,  with  a  few  exceptions.  My 
Inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  Is. 
Notwithstanding  that  provision  expressly 
empowering  the  Attorney  General  to 
transfer  functions,  would  It  still  be  the 
thought  and  policy  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral not  to  delegate  this  responsibility 
to  district  attorneys  or  anyone  else? 

Mr  McNAMARA.  We  hare  his  reply 
in  answer  to  that  direct  question,  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  not  delegate. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  and  also  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  who  Is  on  his 
feet,  that  the  bill  we  are  passing  rests 
authority  In  "a  U.S.  attorney,"  ob- 
viously a  local  ofHcial.  Therefore  this 
lck:Lslative  record  is  critically  Important 
on  so  important  a  matter  as  this,  because 
we  are  demonstrating  the  intent  of 
Con'^re.ss  that  the  decision  shall  not  be 
made  by  anyone  but  by  the  Attorney 
General  himself,  notwithstanding  the 
words  in  the  law. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  My  inquiry  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  Is.  then.  In  what 
form  was  the  assurance  given?  Was  It 
oral  or  In  writing? 

Mr  McNAMARA.  It  was  oral.  How- 
ever, we  will  definitely  Include  It  In  the 
confereruie  report. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  By  establishing  the 
point  so  affirmatively,  in  adTance  of  the 
time  when  amendments  will  be  fore- 
closed, I  am  satined  that  this  will  make 
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the  policy  for  the  Attorney  General,  In- 
a.smuch  as  the  Senator  In  charge  of  the 
bill  on  the  floor  concurs  In  that  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  Is  satisfactory 
to  me.  I  thought  that  if  the  assurance 
were  available  In  letter  form,  It  could 
be  Introduced  in  the  Recokd  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  shall  have  It  In 
letter  form. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  Join  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  In  the  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Mlchlg:an  will  get  such  a  letter  and 
include  It  In  the  record. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  The  staff  has  been 
instructed  to  do  that. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  would  not  wish  to  see 
the  bill  pa.ssed  without  this  assurance 
set  out  In  this  record,  whether  we  get  It 
in  writing    or  not. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  We  agree  on  this 
point.  I  am  sure. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  Interested  In  one 
point  which  the  Senator  has  made,  and 
that  Is  that  the  legislation  before  us.  as 
written,  refers  to  "a  US  attorney." 

I  am  not  sure,  but  from  my  reading  of 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  a  similar  sit- 
uation which  arose  hi  connection  with 
the  quiz  situation  in  New  York,  the  re- 
sults were  rather  damaging  so  far  as  the 
public  was  concerned,  particularly  when 
we  realize  that  people  can  get  away  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  not 
be  punished  with  more  than  a  light  tap 
on  the  wrist. 

As  I  read  those  reports — I  did  not 
examine  the  record — there  was  an  In- 
dication that  this  happened  under  the 
general  provision  of  law  granting  Im- 
munity to  some  of  the  witnesses  In- 
volved. 

This  Is  a  very  damaging  situation,  be- 
cause it  puts  Into  the  hands  of  a  dis- 
trict attorney — and  most  of  us  who  are 
lawyers  have  served  as  district  attor- 
neys— the  power  to  select  which  defend- 
ants he  will  ultimately  prosecute. 
"Therefore  he  can  pick  the  ones  that  he 
does  not  want  to  prosecute  and  urge  them 
to  become  witnesses,  and  &rant  them  Im- 
munity under  the  general  statute  for 
that  purpose.  This  is  a  very  dangerous 
subject  for  Congress  to  legislate  on.  Did 
I  understand  the  Senator  to  say  that 
all  amendments  are  foreclosed  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 
The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  AH  I 
said  was  that  If  we  are  to  establish  leg- 
islative history,  we  must  do  It  while  the 
bill  remains  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  AI.LOTT.  I  misunderstood  the 
Senator.  I  believe  the  legislative  his- 
tory now  Is  very  clear.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  the  best  way  to  legislate 
is  not  necessarily  by  legislative  history 
but  by  actually  expressing  the  Intent  of 
the  Senate  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  If  the  Senator  were  to 
offer  such  an  amendment  I  would  Join 
lam  in  iL  I  would  point  out,  however, 
that  the  languase  of  the  statute  at  page 
'21,  line  5  reads:  "Upon  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General  shall  make  applica- 
tion," and  so  forth. 


In  other  words,  whatever  may  be  the 
concatenation  of  words  with  respect  to 
the  Attorney  General  exercising  his 
authority  so  as  to  divest  himself  of  the 
decision,  we  want  the  decision,  In  cases 
like  these,  of  giving  immunity,  made 
only  by  the  Attorney  General.  That  is 
the  legislative  history  that  we  are 
making. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator who  Is  In  charge  of  the  bill  on  the 
floor,  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  to 
say  that  he  Is  wholeheartedly  In  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  I  made 
the  point  In  view  of  the  Senator's  feeling 
that  we  should  amend  the  words.  We 
are  tying  it  down  by  this  legislative  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  want  to  make  it 
absolutely  clear. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Yes.  I  have  one  other 
point,  Mr.  President.  I  have  had  a  great 
many  letters  from  businessmen  in  New 
York  complaining  about  the  bill.  As  I 
analyze  the  letters,  they  boil  down  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
pending  bill  should  extend  to  a  plan 
which  Is  unilaterally  management  man- 
aged or  union  managed  as  well  as  a 
plan  that  is  joinUy  managed  by  labor 
and  management. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  May  I  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  In  order  to  have  a  plan 
which  is  completely  fair  and  nondis- 
criminatory, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  great  number  of  plans  are  so-called 
unilateral  plans,  whether  they  are  fixed 
plans  or  not — which  is  a  word  of  art, 
relating  to  making  sure  of  the  integrity 
of  the  fimd — it  is  necessary  to  have  cov- 
erage under  this  bill  all  inclusive.  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  any  doubt  on  that 
point  is  resolved  by  the  testimony  given 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Labor 
on  this  very  matter  on  June  1,  1961,  by 
James  M.  Higgins,  chief,  examination 
section,  welfare  fund  bureau,  New  York 
Insurance  Department. 

In  his  testimony  Mr.  Higgins  affirmed 
the  point  that  in  order  to  have  a  com- 
Irfcte  system  which  assures  the  integrity 
of  the  plan  it  is  necessary  to  include  in 
coverage  the  unilateral  plan.  He  added 
that  the  New  York  law  docs  not  include 
it,  and  he  therefore  feels  that  this  is  a 
deficiency  in  the  New  York  law  which 
should  be  corrected. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Higgins  on  this  point  in 
the  hearings  before  the  committee  in  the 
House  may  be  made  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, as  answering  this  point,  which  I 
believe  is  a  perfectly  valid  point  which 
has  troubled  many  businessmen.  They 
do  not  want  regulation  if  it  Is  not  needed. 
Therefore  the  proper  test  Is  whether  it 
is  needed.  Here  is  a  very  experienced 
voice  in  the  field  from  my  own  State 
which  says  it  Is  needed.  So  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  testimony  on  this 
point  may  be  included  in  the  Rxcots  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  dsjectkm.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacotD. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  HiooiKs.  We  were  ot  the  opinion  that 
the  jointly  administered  funds,  that  the  con- 
ditions which  dictated  eupervlalon  over 
Jointly  administered  funda,  would  apply 
equally  to  unilateral  funds.  We  suggested 
to  our  legislature  on  at  leact  two  occafilons, 
that  these  other  funds  be  Included  under 
the  scope  of  our  law.  That  has  not  been 
done  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  strike  on  page  1,  line  10,  the  word 
"Commission". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  is  pending.  Therefore  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  is  out  of  order  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  CUR-TIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Should  not  the  test  be. 
not  whether  the  fund  is  administered  by 
management  or  by  labor  or  by  a  mixture 
of  the  two,  but  whether  or  not  the  custo- 
dians of  the  fund  stand  in  a  fiduciary 
capacity? 

Let  me  illustrate.  If  an  employer 
makes  a  promise  to  pay.  is  not  that  in 
the  same  category  as  any  other  pledge 
or  evidence  of  debt?  It  is  not  at  all  a 
situation  where  money  Is  set  aside  in  a 
fund,  and  the  necessary  machinery  is 
sought  to  police  the  fiduciary.  Would 
the  Senator  from  New  York  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  fiduciary  relationship  Imposed 
on  anyone  who  is  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  fund,  whether  it  is 
technically  a  fiduciary,  like  a  bank  or  a 
trust  company,  or  not;  and  that,  there- 
fore, if  we  were  merely  going  to  depend 
on  the  criminal  statutes  and  other  stat- 
utes of  accountability  which  relate  to  a 
fiduciary,  we  would  not  have  this  bill 
at  all. 

The  point  Is  that  we  feel  there  must 
be  in  the  Federal  law  greater  sanctions 
than  are  inherent  in  the  usual  laws  re- 
lating to  fiduciaries,  which  are  essential- 
ly State  administered;  hence  the  reason 
for  the  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  once  It  Is  felt 
that  there  is  a  basis  for  the  bill — that 
is,  a  need  for  legislation — the  only  argu- 
ment I  make  for  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion, and  upon  which  the  bill  is 
postulated.  Is  that  it  is  necessary  to  go 
an  the  way.  Otherwise,  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  have  a  good  bill,  much  as  I 
understand  the  concern  of  businessmen 
who  do  not  want  to  be  regulated,  if  they 
do  not  have  to  be.  in  this  way.  In  this 
context  of  a  need  for  greater  sanctions. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  Justify 
a  cutoff  of,  or  exclusion  from,  coverage 
simply  because  a  part  of  the  plan  Is 
memaged  jointly  by  management  and 
labor. 

If  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  feels 
in  good  conscience  that  the  laws  with 
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respect  to  fiduciaries  are  presently  ade- 
quate for  all  purposes,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  then  vote  against  the  bill. 
I  do  not  feel  that  way.  Therefore.  I 
must  direct  my  attention  to  the  other 
argument,  which  is:  Assiuning  that  more 
adequate  protection  is  needed,  how  broad 
shall  be  its  coverage? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  employer  is  not 
administering  a  fund  which  is  set  aside, 
but  has  merely  contracted  to  pay.  is  it 
not  true  that  all  the  assets  of  the  em- 
ploying company  are  liable  for  the  per- 
formance of  that  promise? 

Mr  JAVITS.  That  is  true.  That 
does  not  mean  the  assets  will  be  ade- 
quate for  the  purpose;  but  it  is  true 
that  the  employer  will  be  liable  for  the 
I)erformance  of  that  promise.  That  us  a 
rather  unusual  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  amend  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texa.s 
by  striking  out  the  word  'Commission" 
in  line  3.  page  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  his  motion  wUI  not  be  in  order 
until  the  time  for  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  has  been  consumed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  15 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  was  not 
trying  to  complicate  our  procedure;  but 
apparently  it  will  take  a  little  more  time 
than  we  have;  hence  my  effort  to  get  it. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  point  which 
we  should  get  very  clear  is  that  there  are 
plana  of  all  diflerent  kinds,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  shall  Include  any  of 
them.  I  believe  the  testimony  which  I 
have  Introduced  in  the  Rzcoto  from 
the  New  York  Insurance  Department 
•pokeaman  goes  directly  to  the  merits 
of  trying  to  draw  some  distinction  as 
between  the  various  plans. 

In  response  to  the  query  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Curtis  1 .  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  one  has  a  plan  which  is 
nothing  but  a  promise  by  the  company, 
then  it  would  be  a  very  simple  legal 
proposition  to  have  that  plan  excluded, 
in  practical  efTect,  from  the  bill,  because 
it  is  not  a  plan  at  all;  it  is  nothing  but 
a  contractual  obligation  of  the  company 
to  its  employees,  which  could  be  taken 
out  of  ambit  by  the  broader  legal  con- 
tractual relations  provided  in  the  bill 
The  bill  relates  to  situations  In  which 
there  is  a  residual  asset,  which  is  the 
backing  for  a  plan.  That  is  its  essential 
purpose  I  believe  that  those  who  face 
a  situation  where  there  are  no  assets  to 
back  a  plan  except  contractual  respon- 
sibility could  design  their  legal  relation- 
ship so  as  not  to  be  subject  to  the  bill. 

Therefore,  much  as  I  sympathize 
deeply  with  the  problems  of  businessmen 
who  feel  that  they  need  not  file  reports 
if  it  is  unnecessary,  the  case  is  made  out 
for  the  need  to  provide  whatever  may  be 
the  distinctions,  and  that  the  scheme  of 
the  legislation  is  directed,  therefore,  to- 
ward a  proper  legislative  purpose. 

I  express  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fnun  Montana.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  of 
the  time  remaining  on  the  bill.  I  shall 
take  a  minute  to  reply  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  knows, 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  protect  the 
future  health  and  standard  of  living  of 
millions  of  American  workers.  It  is 
really  unimportant  whether  the  source 
of  future  funds  to  pay  for  that  protec- 
tion be  in  the  form  of  a  jointly  admin- 
istered or  a  unilateral  plan  No  matter 
in  which  form  the  funds  are  held  in 
trust  they  represent  an  obhsation  to  the 
employee  They  are.  in  every  sense, 
deferred  wages  owed  the  employee.  It  is 
precisely  these  deferred  wages  we  seek 
to  protect. 

For  that  rea.son.  the  proposal  to 
exempt  unilateral  plans  from  the  cover- 
awe  of  this  act  was  rejected  in  1958 

For  the  same  reason  the  I^b<:)r  and 
Public  Welfare  rejected— and  still  re- 
jects— such  an  exemption  now 

Mr  President,  in  reply  to  the  S»'nator 
from  Texas,  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  would  transfer 
the  administration  of  the  Welfare  and 
Peixsions  Plan  Disclosure  Act  from  the 
Labor  Department  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission 

Mr  President,  perhaps  I  should  ask 
for  .some  definite  amount  of  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr 
PzARSos  in  the  chair'  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield 
himself 

Mr  McNAMARA  The  time  is  under 
the  control  of  the  majority  leader 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Thirty 
minutes. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  whatever  time  the 
Senator  wishes  to  use  within  the  30 
minutes 

Mr  McNAMARA  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr  Towm  1  would  transfer 
the  administration  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  from  the 
Labor  Department  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission 

I  assume  that  the  amendment  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  the  regulation  of  pen- 
sion and  welfare  plans  involves  pri- 
marily a  question  of  investment  prac- 
tices and  that  the  SEC  is  the  agency  best 
qualified  to  supervise  matters  of  this 
kind 

This  line  of  reasoning  has  surface  ap- 
peal, but  I  think  It  Ignores  the  basic 
issue 

We  do  not  .seek  by  the  bill  to  regulate 
investment  policies. 

Indeed,  we  have  written  into  the  bill 
a  specific  prohibition  against  Federal 
regulation  of  the  management  of  the 
investments  of  welfare  and  pension 
plans 

What  we  seek  is  protection  for  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  unqualified  rights 
and  interests  of  more  than  25  million 
American  workers 

In  every  pension  and  welfare  program 
there  is  a  contractual  obligation  between 
employer  and  employee. 

Whether  or  not  such  plans  have 
evolved  through  collective  bargaining  or 


through  unilateral  efforts  of  the  em- 
ployer, the  benefits  derived  from  them 
represent  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  employer  to  the  employee.  They  are 
really  a  part  of  the  compensation  for  an 
employee's  work;  they  represent  de- 
ferred income,  as  I  have  previously  said. 
Because  this  deferred  income  is  the  es- 
sence of  such  plans,  it  is  a  vital  element 
in  labor-management  relations. 

Given  this  overriding  labor-manage- 
ment factor.  It  seemed  obvious  to  the 
committee  that  the  governmental  ad- 
ministration should  be  entrusted  to  that 
afienoy  which  had  experience  in  and 
under.'itanding  of  labor-management 
relations. 

F\irthermore.  the  Labor  Department 
has  a  particular  experience  in  the  field 
of  welfare  and  pension  plan  regulation 
as  a  result  of  the  1958  act. 

While  this  act  made  the  Department 
no  more  than  a  depo.sitory  of  informa- 
tion, it  did  Kive  them  a  broad  experience 
in  what  information  was  important  and 
what  actions  should  be  taken  if  they 
were  i;iven  authority  to  take  them. 

The  Department  has  a  going  operation 
in  this  field;  it  ha.s  a  staff  already  as  ex- 
pert as  the  pre.sent  law  permits. 

More  importantly,  it  is  now  charged 
with  the  respon.sibility  for  administering 
the  reporting  and  disclosure  provisions 
of  the  Labor-Mana«ement  ReportinK 
and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959. 

The  reporting  provisions  of  the  two 
laws  have  a  common  policy;  they  pre- 
scribe parallel  procedures:  and  they 
complement  each  other  very  closely. 

The  problems  in  these  fields  arise  out 
of  the  labor-management  field  and  are 
a  viul  part  of  the  entire  fabric  of  labor- 
management  relations. 

A  smgle  agency,  expert  In  the  field  of 
labor  relations,  should  handle  the  report- 
ing and  disclosure  provisions  of  both 
laws. 

In  addition  to  the  Labor  Department's 
ability  and  desire  to  administer  an  ex- 
panded act.  the  views  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  must  be  given 
great  weight. 

The  SEC  is  totally  opposed  to  the 
trar^sfer  to  Itself  of  administration  of  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Act. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  statement  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  SEC,  an  attached  memorandum 
outlining  the  Commission's  views,  and  a 
letter  from  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg. 
setting  forth  his  opposition  to  such  a 
transfer.  These  documents  are  self- 
explanatory,  and  I  think  they  make  the 
defeat  of  this  amendment  overwhelm- 
ingly desirable. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, the  memorandum,  and  the  letter 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

SE<-i-*rTrES  AND  Exchange  Commission, 

Washtngton  D  C  .  January  23,  1962. 
R«   proposed    amendment   to   S.   2S30. 
Hon     Pat    McNamaka. 

Chairman.    Subcommittee   on    Labor,    Labor 
and    Public     Welfare    Committee.     US 
Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkab    Senatok    UcNamara:   The    Commis- 
sion  has  been  Informed  tbat  uii4sr  s  pro- 
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posed  amendment  to  S.  2520  the  function 
of  aamluUterlng  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plin  Disclosure  Act  of  1958  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  Lalx)r  to  this 
Commlsslo-i  Proposals  which  would  have 
charged  this  Commission  with  the  duty  of 
ndmlnlstertng  welfare  and  pension  plan  leg- 
islation were  coislderetl  In  the  85th  Con- 
^jress.  and  at  tiiat  tUiie  the  Commission 
expressed  serious  doubt  whether  It  should 
be  the  agency  to  administer  such  legisla- 
tion. The  Commission  has  reconsidered  that 
pos.tlon  in  the  light  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  S  2520  and  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  duty  of  administering  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  P'an  Disclosure  Act  should  not  be 
transferred  to  this  Commission. 

The  reasons  underlying  the  Commission's 
p..>siiion  are.  In  esseuc<'.  that  this  agency 
UovS  r.ut  possess  expen  ise  In  tiie  area  of 
l.ibur-manugcment  relations,  and  that  the 
Commission  Is  heavily  committed  to  its 
present  work,  including  a  special  study  of 
the  securities  mirkeUs  nuthorlzed  by  Con- 
gress in  September   1961 

I  am  enclosing  six  copies  of  a  memoran- 
dum of  comment  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ment stating  the  Commission's  position  in 
more  detail  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
advUes  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  the  memwandum  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  admlnletratlon's  program. 
Sincerely    yours, 

WILJ.IAM  L.  Cast. 

Chairrjian. 


MEMoaANOuM    or    the    ftctnurnts    akd    Kx- 

CKaNGB         COMMI^SION         ON         A         PSOPOSBS 

AME>iDMK>rr  TO   3    2520,   87th   Concsess 

S  2520  would  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Perislon  Plans  Disclosure  Act  ("the  act") 
with  respect  to  the  met)^  od  of  enforcement 
of  the  provlslans  of  tliBt  act.  The  bill 
would  also  provide  for  certain  additional 
sanctions  ar»parent!y  derlgned  to  facilitate 
the  admlnlrtration  of  uhe  act.  The  bill 
w.os  reported  by  the  Serate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  the  U.3  Senate 
on  September  8,  19<J1  As  reported  the  bUl 
would  not  affect  the  opcr.itlons  of  tills  Com- 
ml.sslon. 

A  propofcd  amendmen'.  to  3  2520  would, 
however,  transfer  from  '.he  Department  of 
Lab>r  to  this  Commlsslcn  the  function  of 
administering  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
In  this  regard  the  pre  posed  amendment 
would  accomplish  the  same  result  that 
would  have  been  accompllstied  by  certain 
bills  that  were  introduced  In  the  85th  Con- 
grtss  and  considered  in  omnectlon  with  the 
welfare  and  pension  lefislstlon  that  was 
enacted  during  the  85th  Congress.  Propos- 
als to  charge  this  Cotrmlsslon  with  the 
duty  of  administering  welfare  ard  pension 
plan  legislation,  which  were  embodied  In 
S  1122.  S  181S,  and  8  2137.  85th  Congress. 
1st  session,  were  rejected  in  favor  of  pro- 
posals to  charge  such  dtity  to  the  Dep.irt- 
inent  of  Labor. 

In  testimony  on  welfare  and  pension  plan 
legl&laUon  In  the  85th  Congress,  representa- 
tives of  the  Commission  estlflcd  orally  that 
they  did  not  believe  it  wculd  be  appropriate 
for  the  Commission  to  v  ndertake  admlnls- 
iration  of  welfare  and  pension  plan  legisla- 
tion '  In  addition.  In  a  memorandum  sub- 
muted  In  response  to  questions  raised  at 
the  hearings  at  which  representatives  of 
the  Commission  testiflecl,  the  Commission 
expressed  serious  doubt  whether  It  should 
be  the  agency  named  to  administer  welfare 
and  pension  plan  legislation.'  The  same 
rea.-u:.s  which  then  impslled  the  Commis- 
sion to  question  such  a  jiroposaJ  now  impel 
the   Commission    to   express   the   view    that 


'  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Legislation  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  D.8. 
Senats.  8Sth  Cong ..  1st  sew  .  pp.  108.  110-111. 

•Id   at  119. 


the  duty  of  administering  the  provisions  of 

the  act   should  not   be   transferred  to   this 
agency. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Commission  and  Its 
staff  have  developed  an  expvrtlae  In  the 
areas  of  financial  analysis  of  corporate  se- 
curities and  full  disclosure  of  financial  In- 
formation. However,  this  expertness  has 
l)een  developed  In  the  context  of  statutes 
having  as  their  broad  purposes  the  preven- 
tion of  fraud  in  the  securities  markets,  the 
regulation  of  b. okers  and  dealers  and  the 
stock  exchanges  and  the  publication  by 
issuers  of  significant  information  concern- 
ing their  management,  operations  and  se- 
curities without  reference  to  the  special 
problems  in  the  labor-management  field. 
An  agency  which  has  a  cloeer  contact  with 
the  needs  and  problems  in  the  labor-man- 
agement field  and  a  more  Intimate  knowl- 
edge of  related  statutes  should  be  in  a  tetter 
position  to  determine  the  app  oprlate  cri- 
teria for  the  administration  of  welfare  and 
pension  plan  legislation.  The  plans  which 
are  involved  are  the  fruits  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and.  accordingly,  are  Inseparably  In- 
tertwined with  labor-management  relations. 
Abuses  In  this  area  would  have  their  main 
effect  in  an  economic  area  In  which  this 
Commission  does  not  [Ktssess  expertise.  In 
addition,  the  task  th^t  would  be  lmp>06ed 
under  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  bill 
could  tend  to  overshadow  the  Commission's 
present  work.  This  would  be  especially  seri- 
ous at  t)ie  present  time  when  the  Com- 
mission is  conducting  a  study  of  the  securi- 
ties markets  and  is  faced  with  serious  and 
ever -in  creasing  problems  which  demand  the 
Commission's  full   attention. 

If  the  Congrefs  shou'.d  determine  that, 
nothwlthstandlng  the  considerations  men- 
tioned above.  It  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  Commission  to  administer  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  the  Commission  would,  of  coiirse, 
undertake  to  perform  such  duties  in  accord- 
ance with  purposes  of  the  act.  However.  It 
should  be  empbas.zed  that  the  performance 
of  such  duties  wou'.d  require  additional  per- 
sonnel and  entail  substantial  additional 
expanse. 


UJ9.  DcFAKTiczirr  or  La*ok. 

OmcE  or  THE  SscurrABT, 
Washington,  DC.  January  26,  1962. 
Hon.  PsT  McMamasa, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dkak  SEKATom  McNamaka  :  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  during  floor  consideration  of 
S.  2530.  the  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Penoion  Plans  DlaclOEure  Act.  an  amendment 
may  be  offered  which  would  transfer  the 
administration  at  the  act  from  the  Depart- 
ment Of  Labor  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
present  to  you  several  Important  reasons 
why  such  a  change  would  in  my  opinion  be 
unwise  and   unsound. 

May  I  say.  at  the  outset,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  acquired  over  3  years  of 
experience  In  the  administration  of  the  Dis- 
closure Act,  and  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  take  full  advantage  of  this  consider- 
able experience.  Moreover,  and  equally  Im- 
portant, not  only  do  we  have  the  benefit  of 
this  background,  but  we  also  have  acquired 
extensive  experience  under  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1969. 

As  you  know,  the  Disclosure  Act.  particu- 
larly as  S.  2520  would  amend  it.  and  the 
Landrum-Orlffln  Act  are  similar.  They  are 
both  disclosure  laws,  one  applying  to  the 
organization  and  financial  affairs  of  unions 
and  the  other  applying  to  the  same  aspects 
of  employee  welfare  and  pension  benefit 
plans.  They  are  designed  to  bring  compa- 
rable protections  to  much  the  same  persona, 
the  working  men  and  women  of  America. 


Many  of  the  procedures  under  the  amended 
Disclosure  Act  would  be  closely  akin  to  those 
under  Landrum -Griffin.  Each  calls  for  th« 
administration  of  a  program  of  public  dis- 
closure through  the  reporting  of  organiza- 
tional and  financial  information.  Plainly 
Ijoth  programs  would  be  similar  and  ohould 
operate  in  substantially  the  some  fashion. 

There  are  other  marked  slnUlarities  be- 
tween the  two  measures.  For  example,  both 
have  a  bonding  provision.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
this  area  under  the  Landrum-Orlflln  Act. 
Indeed,  the  bonding  provision  of  that  law 
applies  not  only  to  labor  organizations  but 
also  to  trusts  in  which  a  labor  organization 
is  Interested.  Some  of  these  trusts  are  also 
subject  to  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act. 

In  my  opinion,  therefore.  It  would  be 
greatly  In  the  interest  of  wisdom  and  good 
Government  administration  to  vest  the  re- 
sponsibilities Imposed  by  these  two  statutes 
In  the  same  agency.  Inconsistency  between 
the  operation  of  the  two  programs  would 
not  serve  the  public  interest  and  could  be 
highly  confusing,  an  undesirable  result  that 
would  be  almost  inevitable  with  dual  admin- 
istrators. 

Yours   sincerely, 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg , 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  MORJSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  briefly  to 
me  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pe.^rson  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Because  I  am  required 
to  attend  a  meeting  at  this  time,  I  ^ould 
like  to  make  clear,  for  the  Rbcoro,  by 
means  of  this  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  that  the  intent  of  this 
act  is  that  in  formulating  and  adminis- 
tering the  regulations  the  Secretary 
shall  follow  the  procedures  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  I  also  wish 
to  make  that  clear  with  respect  to  the 
notice  of  hearings  to  interested  parties. 
In  that  case,  also,  the  Intent  is  that  the 
Secretary  shall  follow  the  procedures  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Michigan  state 
whether  that  is  his  intent,  as  sponsor 
of  the  bill,  and  whether  that  is  also  the 
intent  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Yes.  it  is;  that  is 
entirely  correct.  We  intend  that  the 
Secretary  shall  give  such  notice  to  inter- 
ested parties,  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
the  regulations.  That  is  set  forth 
clearly — namely,  that  prior  to  Issuance 
of  tJie  regulations,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  notice  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  very  much. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
aware  that  the  SEC  does  not  want  to 
have  jurisdiction  of  this  Act.  I  think 
it  is  to  be  commended  for  that,  because 
it  is  about  the  only  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  is  not  engaged  in  empire 
building.  Nevertheless,  I  think  the  view 
of  the  SEC  in  that  respect  should  not 
be  considered  by  us  to  be  controlling  in 
this  case. 
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In  my  opinion,  there  is  some  signifi- 
cance to  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  labor-relations  matters 
should  be  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  However,  the  problem 
with  which  we  are  dealing  in  this  case 
Is  not  a  problem  of  labor  relations.  In- 
stead, it  involves  the  disclosure  of  the 
fiduciary  standards  which  govern  these 
financial  transactions.  These  pension 
and  welfare  funds  are  invested  in  multi- 
farious types  of  securities,  bonds,  in^iur- 
ance.  and  whatnot;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission by  its  very  nature  would  be  much 
more  competent  to  evaluate  the  reports 
that  will  be  required  from  the  manage- 
ment of  these  funds,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  has  been  abuse  It 
seems  to  me  the  act  would  be  more  effec- 
tive if  we  placed  its  administratiun  m 
the  hands  of  an  organization  that  i.s  ac- 
customed to  dealing  with  financial  and 
accounting  and  investment  matters 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.     I  yield 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  This  bill  does  not 
authorize  any  governmental  agency  to 
investigate  or  inquire  as  to  where  these 
funds  are  invested. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  is  it  not  true  that 
if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  decides  that 
the  reports  have  been  inaccurate  or 
misleading  or  that  they  contain  any- 
thing false  or  fraudulent 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Oh,  yes.  as  to  thf 
reports 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  other  words,  that  in 
such  cases  he  can  investigate  ' 

Mr  McNAMARA.    Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  the  reports  will 
cover  not  only  the  nature  of  these 
funds,  but  also  the  management  aiid  in- 
vestment of  the  funds.  Again  it  would 
appear  that  persons  with  the  back- 
ground of  the  members  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  could 
best  determine  as  to  these  matters. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose under  this  measure  to  have  in- 
quiry made  into  the  question  of  where 
the  money  is  invested.  In  connection 
with  this  measure,  we  are  trying  to  get 
out  of  that.  Let  those  in  charge  of  the 
funds  invest  them  as  they  will. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  can  the  question 
of  how  the  money  is  being  Invested  and 
what  is  being  done  with  it  be  completely 
divorced  from  the  making  of  the  re- 
quired reports?  If  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  believes  there  is  something  wrong 
in  the  reports,  he  can  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation and  can  seek  an  injunction 
to  compel  compliance  with  the  law  I 
do  not  see  how  the  two  can  be  divorced 

Mr  McNAMARA.  But  this  Is  the  only 
authority  he  has.  and  I  think  the  law 
is  well  drawn  in  that  regard. 

I  certainly  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  when  he  says  this  is  not  a 
labor-management  of  labor-relations 
matters,  because  generally  speaking  it 
involves  deferred  wages. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  this  may  have 
been  arrived  at  by  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Or  it  may  not  have 
been.  But  it  still  involves  deferred 
wages;   in  either  event  it  involves  com- 


pensation to  the  employees,  and  is  de- 
ferred wages 

Mr  TOWER  Tht-n  does  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  think  we  should  create 
within  the  Department  of  Labor  a  legal 
departmt-nt  to  enforce  all  of  the  crim- 
inal statutes  which  pertain  to  labor, 
rather  than  to  have  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral do  that ' 

Mr  McNAMARA  No,  and  I  do  not 
think  tht-y  prnpos*^  to  enforce  anything 
except  tlif  authority  granted  them  un- 
der this  legislation 

Mr  TOWER  But  .something  which 
may  pertain  to  labor  may  not  pertain  to 
labor- management  relations 

Mr  McNAMARA  Then  the  Dfpart- 
ment  of  Labor  attorneys  would  not  en- 
force that.  It  would  be  turned  over  to 
the  Attorney  General 

Mr  TOWER  That  is  exactly  the 
point  I  am  makin;: 

But  in  this  case  lust  because  this  mat- 
ter affects  labor  .some  Sf'nators  desire 
to  have  it  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  If  so.  why  not  have  the 
Department  of  Labor  handle  all  crimi- 
nal law.s  which  pt-rtain  to  labor'  That 
is  the  point  I  a:n  niakinc 

This  measure  relates  to  the  establish- 
ment of  pension  funds 

Mr  McNAMARA  It  pwrtains  to  labor 
as  the  Senator  ha^  stated 

Mr  TOWER  Yes.  it  pertains  to  labor 
and  there  are  many  other  th;n'-'s  that 
t>ertain  to  labor  But  this  question  is 
not   fundamentallv  a  labor  question 

Mr  MtN.AMAR.^  But  sonu-times 
these  funds  are  created  by  neu:otiation.s 
between  management  and  laixn- 

Mr  Tf)WER  And  sometimes  they  are 
voluntary  and  are  unilaterally  created 

Mr  McNAMARA  Yes  But  in  either 
event  thev  are  con'>id»'red.  Ufnerally 
spt^akint,'  as  deferred  waces,  and  there- 
fore the  law  in  connection  with  them 
should  be  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor 

Mr  TOWER  But  basically  they  re- 
late to  the  investment  and  management 
of  money,  not  to  labor  relations  The 
law  which  Rives  labor  the  power  to  bar- 
gain collectively  and  to  arrive  at  these 
arrangements  does  deal  with  labor  re- 
lations But  this  act  IS  not  of  that  sort 
It  .seems  to  me  that  the  long  exi)enence 
the  Commission  has  had  with  the  dis- 
closure of  fiduciary  matters  should  be 
invaluable  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  matter  of  this  kind 
Furthermore,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission IS  much  better  insulated  against 
partisan  and  political  pressures  than  are 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  S«'c- 
retary  of  Labor 

Mr  McNAMARA  I  do  not  a^-ree  as  to 
that  Nevertheles^s,  that  is  not  part  of 
the  question  which  is  bt-fore  us 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TOWER  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  about  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. It  IS  my  recollection  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  Mr  Dorc- 
LAS  i .  who  was  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee when  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  on  it 
in  1955  and  1956,  at  one  time  advocated 


that  the  administration  of  this  act  be 
placed  under  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commi.sMon 

I  wish  to  state  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  what  is  sought  to  be  accomplished 
in  this  ca.sf  relates  more  to  the  sound - 
ne.s.s  and  intei'rity  of  the  administration 
of  the  funds  than  to  labor  or  employee- 
management  relationships.  P'or  that 
reason,  I  shall  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senat<'r  from  Texas,  just  as  I  have 
always  supiniited  this  proposal,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  emphasis  in  this 
case  IS  one  hiivmg  sound,  honestly  man- 
aged and  well  mana^ted  funds,  rather 
than  to  have  the  emphasis  placed  on  a 
matter  of  empl(  yee-management  rela- 
tionships If  the  latter  were  the  basic 
question,  the  administration  should  be 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  But  that 
IS  not  the  question  Instead,  the  ques- 
tion IS  as  to  the  s<iundness  of  the  funds 

Mr       HUMPHREY.     Mr.      President 
how  much  time  remains  available  to  the 
proponenLs,  and  how  much  to  the  opjx)- 
nents'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Sixteen 
minutes  remain  available  to  the  propo- 
nent-s  of  the  amendment;  23  minutes  re- 
main available  to  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment,  and  under  the  control  of 
the  minority  leader 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr  President,  will  the 
S*»nator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me' 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  yield  3  minutes 
Ui  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr  President,  I  may 
say  that  in  the  committee,  I  voted  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
ttuished  S«-nator  from  Texas,  for  it 
.seemed  to  have  some  appeal  at  the 
time 

But  since  then  I  have  learned  that 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion very  definitely  does  not  want  to 
have  this  responsibility  and  does  not 
fe«'l  equipped  to  handle  it. 

I  b«'lieve  the  Senator  from  Miclugan 
ha.s  already  inserted  this  in  the  Record, 
but  I  wish  to  quote  from  a  memorandum 
submitted  by  the  SEC  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on 
May  29,  1957 

1  The  magnitude  <  f  the  Uuk  ImpoMd  by 
this  leKlsliitlun  wuuld  tend  to  overshadow 
the  Cojnnilssluii  s  present  work  The  Cum- 
nilssloii  iB  reluctant  to  ussume  a  Job  of  «uch 
potential  size  IJuit  would  tend  to  submerge 
the  fomniiRBlon  s  main  mlfslon. 

The  second  point,  which  I  think  is 
more  important,  is: 

Manv  of  the  plans  Involved  In  thl8  legisla- 
tion are  the  fruita  of  collective  bargaining 
Accordititjlv  these  phins  are  Inseparably  in- 
tertwined with  labor-m.inagement  relatlcjn.s 
Abuses  m  this  area  then  have  their  main 
etTert  upon  an  economic  area  In  which  the 
Commission  does  not  possena  expertise 

The  Commission  continues  at  some 
leiiKth  to  reinforce  its  opinion.  That 
memorandum  expresses  the  conviction 
of  the  SEC  It  seems  sound  and  logical 
to  me  So  I  shall  be  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr  McNAMARA  Mr.  President.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  if 
the  other  side  is  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr  TOWER  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  I  think  it  requires 
some  objective  judgment  to  determine 
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which  agency  is  best  qualified  to  admin- 
ister this  act.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  was  a  timt  when  the  SEC  felt 
a  matter  of  this  type  should  come  within 
the  preview  of  the  re.?p>onsiblllties  of  the 
SEC  In  recent  mor.ths  it  has  changed 
Its  mind. 

However,  this  stil;  is  not  a  matter 
uf  labor-management  relations.  These 
funds  can  be  set  up  as  a  result  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  but  the  procedure 
involves  the  disclosure  of  fiduciary  prac- 
tices, investment  of  rr.oney,  and  manage- 
ment practices.  It  is  therefore.  I  think, 
not  a  labor-management  matter. 

If  the  SEC  does  not  want  to  do  It. 
certainly  it  will  raise  arguments  tigainst 
being  given  this  responsibility;  but  it  is 
my  experience  that  the  Congress  has  al- 
ways either  assigned  duties  to  agencies 
or  created  agencies,  w  hen  It  saw  fit,  that 
It  felt  could  do  the  l)est  job  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  given  act.  rather 
than  base  its  action  on  whether  various 
agencies  or  Government  officials  did  or 
did  not  want  to  perform  a  certain  task. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  could  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  an  agency  of  the 
Government  that  has  long  been  involved 
in  the  busine.ss  of  super\i.slng  fiduciary 
relationships,  supervising  the  sale  and 
exchange  of  securitiijs.  supervising  fi- 
nancial matters,  would  be  less  competent 
to  deal  with  a  matter  of  this  kind  than 
llie  Labor  Department,  which  has  not 
had  this  experience. 

According  to  testimony  by  Archibald 
Cox.  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States,  only  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics has  anything  remotely  resembling 
competent  experience  in  this  field. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  TOWER     I  yield. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.    What  is  the  purpose 
of  the  legislation,  in  the  first  place? 

Mr  TOWNER.  As  I  understand,  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation,  is  to  afford 
some  oversight  over  pension  and  welfare 
funds,  to  prevent  possible  abuse  and 
mismanagement  of  those  funds. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  How  can  an  agency 
that  has  absolutely  no  experience  in 
money  or  fiscal  matters  possibly  do  a 
Kood  Job,  without  setting  up  a  new  de- 
partment, in  discoveiing  errors  In  the 
management  of  such  funds'' 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  my  judgment,  it 
could  not  do  so.  The  Senator  has  asked 
the  question.  How  can  they  do  that  with- 
out setting  up  an  additional  operation 
or  additional  personnel?  Actually,  it 
would  require  over  8.000  additional  per- 
sonnel for  the  Labor  Department  to  do 
It. 

Mr  CAPEHART  Is  the  SEC  so  con- 
stituted and  qualified  as  to  examine  a 
pension  plan  and  discover  errors  and 
discrepancies  in  if 

Mr  TOWER.  I  think  it  would  be 
logical  to  assume  that  no  other  agency 
has  better  competence  to  scrutinize  and 
liiiderstand  such  matters;  and  if  the  SEC 
is  not  competent  u>  do  it,  I  should  say 
the  SEC  Is  not  comp>etent  to  supervise 
laws  with  respect  to  great  financial 
transactions  of  our  Republic. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
testimony  before  the  committee  was  that 
:t  would  require  less  than  200  additional 


persons,  and  not  8,000.  This  argiunent 
was  made  in  the  committee,  and  the 
committee  nevertheless  recommended 
that  the  bill  as  it  is  now  before  the 
Senate  be  passed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  his  time? 
Mr.  TOWER.     Yes. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.     I   yield   back   the 
time  of  the  majority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     May  we  have  the 
yeas  and  nays? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
1  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  yeas 
and  nays  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum call  is  in  process. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No  Senator  has 
answered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  set  aside 
tlie  order  for  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  What  was  the  request? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. The  majority  leader  assured  the 
Senator  from  Texas  it  would  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  Without  ob- 
jection, the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  .  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD] ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Kkfauver],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGek],  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  and  the  Sena- 


tor from  Texas   [Mr.  Yarborough]   are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbricht]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr  Kefauver],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeeI.  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll 1.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
■yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  FoNG]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchil]  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScottJ 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 


(No.   18  Leg.] 

YEAS— 25 

Allott 

Dworshak 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Eastland 

PeU 

Butler 

Goldwater 

Robertson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Russell 

Capehart 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Jordan 

Stennls 

Case.  S.  Dak 

Lausche 

Tower 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Curtis 

Miller 

NAYS— 57 

A:k<-i 

Hart 

Mundt 

Andf:.>oii 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Lanieti 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Beall 

Hlckey 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hill 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Holland 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Bush 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Javlts 

Smathers 

Cannon 

Keating 

Smith.  Mass. 

Case,  N.J. 

Magnuson 

Smith,  Maine 

Church 

Mansfleld 

Sparkman 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Douglas 

McNamara 

Talmadge 

EUender 

Metcalf 

WUey 

Engle 

Monroney 

Williams,  N  J. 

Ervln 

Morse 

WUllams,  Del. 

Gore 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Grueuing 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 

-18 

Carroll 

Pulbrlght 

Long,  Hawaii 

Chavez 

Johnston 

Long,  La. 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

McGee 

Dirksen 

Kerr 

Scott 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Thtirmond 

Pong 

Long.  Mo. 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Tower's  amendments  were  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  lix.  President,  this  is 
the  bill  with  respect  to  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  offer  the  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  literacy  as  a  qualification  for 
voting.     I    had   intended    to   offer    an 
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amendment  to  provide  that  a  sixth- 
grade  education  should  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  literacy  for  purposes  of  vot- 
ing for  Federal  officers  throughout  the 
United  States. 

I  am  not  offering  that  amendment, 
and  I  shall  not  offer  It.  because  I  believe 
that  the  cause  for  which  the  amend- 
ment would  be  offered  would  be  best 
served  If  in  the  most  authoritative  way 
legislation  can  be  brought  to  the  Senate 
and  passed  at  this  session  to  effectuate 
this  very  essential  safeguard  to  the  vot- 
ing right. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader.  jolnlnK  tot?pther, 
have  already  started  In  that  direction. 
and  they  have  given  us  assurances  on  the 
floor  that  the  Senate  will,  within  a  60- 
to  90-day  limitation  period,  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  this  que.stion. 
In  reliance  upon  that  assurance  I  am 
not  offerint?  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

I  wish  to  say.  In  justice  to  the  di.s- 
tlnguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin  1 ,  that  on  behalf  of 
his  subcommittee  he  has  already  i.ssued 
a  statement  of  the  program  under  which 
these  bills  to  which  I  now  refer  are 
listed  for  hearing  shortly  after  the 
middle  of  March. 

I  emphasize  again  that  whatever  may 
be  the  intermediate  steps,  whether  by 
committee  hearing  or  committee  report, 
the  situation  la  such  that  the  Senate — 
and  I  have  every  confidence  in  the  rep- 
resentations made  here  with  respect  to 
the  administration  bill — will  have  the 
oppxjrtunity  to  express  its  will  upuii  this 
question  within  a  60-  to  90-day  period, 
which  means  during  April. 

I  also  wish  to  express  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  my  appreciation  of 
his  having  noted  the  fact  that  my  own 
bill,  which  is  to  the  same  effect  as  the 
administration's  bill,  has  been  pending 
before  the  subcommittee  since  January 
IMl.  and  will  also  be  included  in  the 
hearings  which  the  subcommittee  will 
hold. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ROBB:RTSON 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  !  Mr.  Sparkman!. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  a 
few  nights  ago  there  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington a  very  fine  and  interesting  meet- 
ing. There  was  a  dinner  honor. ng  a  very 
distinguished  Member  of  our  body,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  my  friend,  my  chairman, 
my  desk  mate.  Senator  Robertson,  of 
Virginia. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  made  some  brief  preliminary  re- 
marks, and  I  ask  the  Indulgence  of  the 
Senate  to  read  these  remarks,  because  I 
think  they  express  our  own  feelings. 

The  Vice  President  said : 

AU  of  Wn-Lis  Robextson'b  frlentls  .ire  de- 
lighted ttiat  you  are  having  thla  p.irty  lor 
him. 

His  Senate  colleagues  know  him  ns  .^n  nut- 
standing  constitutional  lawyer:  a  man  who 
la  Jeffvrsonlan  by  the  hour:  a  man  steeped 
In  th«  blstory  ot  him  home  State  and  eaRer 
to  prcaerve  Ita  prlndplea;  aod.  as  a  man  who 


U  prudent,  not  only  with  your  money,  but 
with  his  own 

In  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Conunlttce,  on  the  Approprl- 
atlona  Committee,  aad  on  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Defense  Production,  where  he  also 
holds  the  chair,  he  repeatedly  has  .shown 
those  qualities  which  I  have  clttd  and  which 
I  value  BO  highly  lu  him  *4  I  vaiuo  his 
frlend.shlp  I  know  you  feel  the  same  Hf's 
ii  real  Virginia  gentleman 

The  principal  address  of  the  evening 
was  made  by  Mr  Homer  J  Lavingston. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Pirst  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, the  si)eech  by  Mr  Livingston  may 
be  printed  in  Uie  Recoro  at  this  p«.)int  m 
my  remarks. 

There  kn^  ng  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Re*  ukd, 
as  follows: 

In   Ro-i'-' t;on   r>r   Tur    H    v  .R\n:  e    A     Wu.i  is 
TtorEaTsoH     US.    Sfnator    rROM     V:rg:.n:\ 
BT  Homer  J    Iivincston.  Cmairm\.n  uf  the 
P.')\RT     r  n  s:   KiR^r   Nmiun.al   Bank   (<r   Ciil- 
c  lUi> 

It.  l.s  ni  ire  th  m  fllllng  thut  a  b  mke.' 
sliuulii  be  given  tlie  prlvlieije  of  lutrKluiWn; 
Willis  RoBrrrsoN  It  la  eminently  Just 
Wi^.at  bust:;e-.'i  >  if  pr  .''S.sl'.n  is  m^re  In  dfht 
t  ■>  the  rtlsMnKUl^hed  rhilrmin  of  the  Sp-iu'c 
Bmkln?  ind  Currenry  Comn^ittee  than 
nilr.e'»  TM.s  df-bt  h  n  be»-n  ere  itod  by  his 
f.ilr;ies.s  vision,  and  ere  it!. e  .^t-wird-hlp 
ar.cl  n  )t  by  h\f  pirtl  ility  In  Wiiii.s  H  •uijit- 
9'JN  b.mkliig  h.ts  found  a  friend  »liu  la  m^-ire 
latcrcstcd  In  the  wlf.ire  and  functl  )nlng  :)f 
t^e  binklnB;  %r'i*t'm  th  in  in  stvithlng  nnd  tw 
b''^ullir.g   .VI  called    InHuentlal    bankers 

And  surely  It  Is  the  very  mev><ur>*  if  this 
rf.  m's  «ervlre  that  a  binker  n^  »•  thanks  him 
'it  his  '.mp\rtUllty  a  ••  Irtue  that  could 
goad  whi"i'.  It  Interfered  w'.th  an  iver.-eal ous 
legisUtue  push  on  the  p  vrt  of  binkers  or 
Could  upsft  a  tfroup  of  ptTplfXO'J  f1  :..i.nciers 
pr  iphesying  an  Im.Tilnent  di«)insduy  if 
this  -ir  'hat  measure  wxsn't  Immediately 
a<lr>p».''rl 

Our  h-in'^red  eue^*  tonlgh*  who  '-hairs  the 
Ir^portant  .Senite  Pinking  and  Currenry 
Committee  prepared  for  It  f  ir  a  lon^  long 
time  Mrst,  he  brougnt  to  this  slKnitlrani 
rerpoiisiblllty  maiiv  years  of  li;v,ilu»ble  ex- 
pen>':i.  e  H-f  ire  be^:.jiuing  a  .Senator  In 
104('i  WiLLid  RuBERTsiiN  Served  14  years  In 
the  Hf^ivise  nf  Repr^- en'aM-.  es  in  ,.f  tht^ni 
on  the  W^ys  and  M -aXiS  Coninuilee  This 
enrlfhlnn  and  Infnrniitlve  experience  artde<l 
BTeatly  to  his  Intimate  knowledge  of  the 
i<  implex,  ever-present  problems  of  Uixes. 
tariffs,  ar.d  trade  WliUe  his  expertise  in 
these  .ire.ts  Is  widely  known  evidences  of  It 
U  spcLiflLMlly  sugnestetj  by  Imp  irtant  i  ix 
leglslitl  m  th.^'  be  irs  hi.s  name 

But  perhnp.s  even  more  slgnlJlrant  Is  a 
sMU  different  kind  of  preparation  How 
does  one  develop  Intei'rlty  and  devoMon  to 
the  common  welfare"'  What  forces  act  to 
shape  a  mans  character  and  Implant  m  his 
soul  t,'eut.f  ri>{hteou.|<ne8S  and  a  ioire  of  jus- 
tice:' The  personal  .Tlitvry  of  the  man  we 
seek  to  honor  tonight  will  help  u.i  to  ii.-ider- 
stnr.d  thr»e  thl:.gs  m  Te  surely,  and  In  a 
more  H'<t|«^r\irK  wav  than  theorlirln^  it  «rre  it 
length  Is  It.  for  example  tusf  an  ..cold  -rit 
that  Willis  HosERrsc-iw  comes  from  Vir- 
ginia- the  State  of  Woodr  w  Wilson  nnd 
Carter  Cilass  and  the  gi^nt  naUonal  fluures 
oX  our  Revolution  two  centuries  ago  the 
hl.storlr  cradle  (f  the  courtry's  libefy  and 
sorlal  a.-'plratlons''  What  part  of  this  ?reat 
couT.try  defines  the  Natt'^n's  estimate  of  a 
gentlemsn?  N<  t  the  North  or  West  or  Kast 
but  a  southern  K'ntleman.  If  you  please 
SenaU>r  A  Wilms  Rob»;«ts'in  Is  the  epitome 
of   Lhls  siiblie.  env.able  djitijii  t*on       He   vi  .la 


named  after  a  grandfather  who  could  boast 
of  19  brothers.  10  of  whom  aerre*!  in  the 
ClTll  War.  and  6  at  whom  died  In  that  con- 
flict. His  family  can  easily  trao*  Its  descent 
to  colonial  times,  including  Dr.  tehn  Wood- 
son, who  arrived  in  Jamestown  In  161tt,  and 
the  tlrst  Benjamin  Harrison,  who  came  to 
the  Jaine.'-town  area  not  many  years  later 
BicAi^he  of  liis  fathir  8  pastoral  duties,  the 
future  Senator  of  Virginia  was  bom  In  West 
Virginia  but  qtiirkly  made  things  right  by 
movlii<.»  with  his  four  brothers  and  sisters 
tn  the  Old  Dominion  for  his  early  »chcx)llnK 
in  Lynchburg  and  H  )cky  Mount.  A  history 
major  In  Richmond  College,  the  young  Wil- 
lis RobKxitiuN  bhowiU  an  early  appreciation 
for  the  ruinaiii-e  of  the  ktudy  o'  those  forces 
tti.it  shu]>e  a  nations  destiny  and  make  It 
great.  ;.nJ  he  l;(gin  to  jirrpare  himself,  al- 
most by  Instinct,  for  his  own  r 'le  tn  ptibllc 
life 

A  less  obvious  preparation,  but  no  less  Im- 
(KirtHiit.  was  also  taking  place  on  the  Rich- 
mond College  athletic  held  where  a  stalwart 
tackle  played  every  minute  of  avery  game 
Tor  3  years  and  set  a  record  Uiat  stiil  stands 
III  tiie  hammer  throw  Tills  athletic  act!v;ty 
heliMHi  t  >  toughen  him  and  to  Illustrate  the 
oer.-nt  a;d  r.epds  rf  tejirnwirk  a  lesson 
that  stood  hlin  m  pood  stead  In  the  US 
Senate  when  he  help«d  supiKirt  the  southern 
forces  In  ceruiin  ce.cbrated  protracted  de- 
bates 

Berause  of  his  ifreal  devoUun  to  Woodrow 
Wilson  lie  was  a  dilegiiie  to  the  btate  Demo- 
cratic coiuei.tion  In  1912  that  eventually 
voted  U:  bupi)Ort  the  Governor  of  New  Jer- 
fcy  at  ttie  forthc  n.lr.g  national  c  nventlon 
This  was  his  entry  Into  the  polltlc.il  wars 
and  cnnnrmed  in  him  his  Intention  to  make 
public  .•(T.i  r  h  s  ;.:iw.irk.  Wilms  Ro  cst- 
soN  Was  elected  State  senator  In  1916  to  rep- 
resent a  dlstrlt  t  cunii^Kiaed  of  the  city  ot 
Buena  Vista  and  ine  counties  of  Rockbridge 
and  Bedford  This  election  marked  the 
formal  opening  f;f  a  political  career  that  has 
never  rxurleiirt  d  Uefe.it  In  Its  conterte  for 
public  I  n  e 

The  youthful  .State  senator  prophetlcnlly 
Ml  .s  .u-^  ifT'.fd  to  the  Finance  C  inimlttee  and 
In  his  6-year  term  Interrupted  by  his 
World  War  I  service  as  s  major  of  Infantry — 
aIna.s.^ed  an  enviable  legl^latlve  recurd  Alt- 
er service  a*  C(.iiuiii>iiwc<ilth  attornty  for 
the  C'lUi.ty  rj'.  R  ckbrldge  he  was  appointed 
In  1926  by  the  new  Ot  rerncr  Haist  F  Btrd, 
t.o  the  chairman- h!p  of  the  C«">mml8slon  on 
O  nie  and  Inland  Fisheries  and  was  able  to 
turn  hU  deep  n  ve  of  nature  and  wildlife  to 
the  la/ ting  pn  tu  it  \lrginlas  forest-  and 
stre.uni>.  'I  his  active  lulcrest  contluurd  after 
Willi*  R  bibtso.n  »iia  elected  to  the  Ua 
HuUte  of  Reprc:  cntatlvcs  in  1932  As  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Wildlife  he 
s;n)i. sored  th.e  duck  stamp  bill  to  provide 
funds  for  acquisition  of  nesting  sreas  for 
migratory  waterfowl;  the  Plttman-Robcrt- 
bon  Act  to  develop  upland  game  resources; 
and  the  C-ojrdi nation  Act  of  1954  relating 
to  the  prot**  t.  in  of  wildlife  In  and  around 
all  water  Impoundments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
tn.ment 

Hunting  and  fishing  continue  to  be  his 
prir;clpal  hobbles  and  his  major  outd<x>r 
recre.itlonal  activities 

His  courage  and  wisdom  were  Immediately 
dem.instrated  by  his  champlonablp  In  the 
H  u.-e  of  the  n-cipr  >cal  trade  agreements 
legislation  of  the  late  Cordell  Hull  which 
w.ts  eventually  enacted.  lu  1B37  he  became 
the  first  Vlrglnhiu  on  tiie  House  Ways  and 
Meai's  r  .mml*'ee  m  34  years  and  continued 
to  give  Ills  expert  attention  to  ta«  matters 
In  1  H.T  the  Kobertson-Ft)rand  bill  was  passed 
and  our  Income  taxes  went  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  b;isi8  a  development  tbat  ta  still  very 
m  1 -h  with  us  On  the  basis  ot  the  splendid 
work  he  did  In  t<*xatlon.  foreign  trade,  bank- 
ing, currency,  and  allied  economic  problems. 
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not  to  mention  the  field  of  soil  and  wild- 
life conservation,  our  honored  guest  In  1946 
was  nominated  by  acclamation  by  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Democratic  Convention  and  was 
subsequently  elected  to  fill  out  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  late  Senator  Olass. 

This  was  a  great  honor  to  Willis  Robkkt- 
soN.  He  had  long  admired  the  father  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  Wllajn.  Seemingly  to  con- 
firm the  fitness  of  tills  succession,  the  new 
fSenator  was  given  tnt  late  Senator's  com- 
mittee appointments.  Appropriations  and 
Banking  and  Currer-cy — an  unusual  honor 
for  a  freshman  in  the  Senate  and  an  un- 
deniable Indication  o'  the  reputation  he  had 
built  for  himself  In  t^iese  fields  In  the  House. 
Reelected  In  1948,  for  his  first  full  term, 
the  State  of  Virginia  emphatically  returned 
him  to  the  Senate  In  1954  and  again  In 
1960 

Before  assuming  the  chairmanship  of  the 
august  Committee  en  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency the  Senator  wai  asked  In  IftM  to  study 
the  Federal  laws  governing  fliumelal  Insti- 
tutions with  the  end  of  enacttny  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  would  codify  and  unify  all 
laws  In  the  Federal  code  affecting  financial 
institutions  and  that  would  eliminate  those 
that  had  become  obsclete,  plus  giving  recog- 
nition to  modern  buiilneas  practices. 

Out  of  this  stvidy  nnd  labor  came  the 
financial  Instltutlont  bUl  of  1957.  which 
unhappily  died  In  th?  House  This  work  of 
Senator  RofirarsoN  wns  descrlt>ed  by  the  then 
president  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion as  "a  monumental  achievement"  and 
caused  Banking  magezlne  to  write  In  March 
1959.  "Were  It  not  fo  ■  the  singular  situation 
In  the  House  last  year.  Senator  Robextson 
would  today  be  knoun  as  the  author  of  the 
greatest  single  piece  of  banking  legislation 
since  the  Federal  Reterve  Act." 

Despite  this  development  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Robertson  bill  have  been  en- 
acted and  have  Influenced  much  subsequent 
legislation  In  1958.  for  example,  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  was  amended  as 
proposed  In  the  flnsncial  Institutions  bill 
and.  later,  laws  deallm;  with  savings  and  loan 
associations,  bank  ho;  ding  companies,  credit 
unions  and  reserve  recjulrements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  membei  banks  were  revised 
along  lines  recommended  by  his  bill. 

Naturally  I  cannot  ndulge  my  temptation 
to  list  all  or  most  of  the  legislation  In  which 
this  distinguished  American  has  had  a  sig- 
nificant part  since  l^.ls  appearance  In  the 
Congress  30  years  ago  I  can  only  hope  to 
suggest  In  these  few  minutes  the  Influence 
he  has  wielded  and  tlie  good  he  has  done  In 
his  areas  of  legislative  Interest.  This  man, 
with  his  eloquence  aiid  statesmanship,  with 
his  (>ersuaslve  array  of  facts  and  sentiments 
and  with  an  administrative  ability  unex- 
celled In  the  Congreai.  has  left  an  Indelible 
mark  on  the  Instltu  .Ions  that  govern  this 
Nation's  economic  life! — a  mark  that  stands 
for  the  sound,  sure  and  steady  evolution  of 
Institutions  and  laws  to  assure  the  economic 
well-being  ol  the  American  people. 

His  background — but  briefly  outlined  In 
these  all  too  Incomplete  remarks — helps  us 
to  understand  how  this  man  has  earned  the 
position  of  responsibility  he  holds  today. 
His  ancestry  and  schooling  mixed  happily 
to  prepare  him  for  a  long  and  fruitful  service 
in  public  life,  and  hli.  models — Wilson,  Car- 
ter Olass.  and  Hull— are  all  present  in  the 
man  today  Like  them  he  reflects  the  de- 
liberative, reflective,  Just  and  human  nattire 
of  a  great  southerner — a  truly  public -spirited 
man. 

I  am  delighted  and  honored  to  present  to 
this  assemblage  the  Honorable  A.  Willis 
RoBEKTSON,  of  Vlrginii. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  It  was  a  very  fine 
and  memorable  occasion,  and  It  could 
not  have  happened  to  a  finer  man. 


AMENDMENT  OP  WELFARE  AND 
PENSION  PLANS  AND  DISCLOSURE 
ACT 

The  Senate  restimed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2520)  to  amend  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  and  Disclosure 
Act  with  respect  to  the  method  of  en- 
forcement and  to  provide  certain  addi- 
tional sanctions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  measure  is  of  especial  Interest 
to  me  because  of  the  fact  that  In  1955 
and  1956  I  served  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  conducted  the  In- 
vestigation into  welfare  and  pension 
funds,  and,  with  the  help  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  the  staff 
headed  by  Paul  Cotter,  drafted  a  bill 
on  this  very  subject,  which  the  Senate 
passed  in  1958  by  a  vote  of  86  to  0. 

The  bill  provided,  first,  for  the  full 
disclosure  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
welfare  and  pension  funds,  and  that  the 
disclosure  should  be  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Second,  it  gave  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  rwwer  to  ask 
for  additional  data  to  carry  out  further 
investigations  under  proper  rules  and 
procedures,  and  to  institute  civil  as  well 
as  criminai  suits. 

Third,  it  outlawed,  subject  to  criminal 
penalties,  kickbacks,  bribes,  embezzle- 
ments, and  knowingly  false  statements 
made  by  officials  of  welfare  and  pension 
funds. 

This  bill  was  passed  by  th3  Senate 
after  an  amendment  to  exclude  em- 
ployer-managed plans  had  been  defeat- 
ed. It  was  passed,  as  I  have  said,  by  a 
vote  of  86  to  0. 

If  the  Senate  bill  had  been  passed 
In  that  form  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, there  would  be  no  need  today 
for  the  present  bill.  This  point  was 
made  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  by  the  manager  of  the  bill  in  that 
body.  Unfortunately,  in  the  House  La- 
bor Committee  and  in  the  House  itself 
the  Senate  bill  was  badly  eviscerated  in 
the  following  resr>ects: 

First,  all  punishment  or  mention  of 
embezzlements,  kickbacks,  willful  false 
statements,  and  so  forth,  were  eliminated 
from  the  bill. 

Second,  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  investigate  initial  reports  and 
to  provide  for  full  reporting,  rather  than 
summary  reporting,  was  also  eliminated. 
Other  restrictions  were  placed  in  the  bill, 
which  have  destroyed  most  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  act. 

We  reluctantly  accepted  those  amend- 
ments because  this  was  the  only  way 
we  could  get  a  bill  at  all.  We  not  only 
felt  it  was  inadequate,  but  knew  It  was 
inadequate.  This  was  also  stated  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary 
MitcheU. 

What  we  are  doing  today,  and  what 
we  hope  the  House  Is  doing  at  the  same 
time,  is  restoring  to  the  act  the  provi- 
sions In  the  Senate  bill  which  the  House 
eliminated  in  1958.  When  the  final  vote 
comes,  therefore — and  I  hope  it  will  be 
a  very  large  vote — we  shall  be  passing 


again  what  we  passed  In  1958.  The 
whole  experience  gives  one  added  confi- 
dence in  the  final  triumph  of  sound  prin- 
ciples. When  I  first  developed  the  idea 
of  disclostu-e  in  1955  the  opposition 
seemed  so  great  that  it  seemed  as  though 
the  bill  could  never  pass.  When  the  bill 
in  1958  was  gutted  in  the  House,  I  was 
despondent.  But  slowly  the  idea  of  an 
effective  measure  took  root.  Former  op- 
ponents not  only  ceased  to  oppose  the 
measure  but  began  to  fancy  that  they 
were  Its  original  sponsors.  And  now  it 
will  shortly  become  law,  and  I  predict  It 
will  have  a  good  effect.  For  sunlight  Is 
a  great  disinfectant.  Investors  and 
beneficiaries  are  entitled  to  the  truth. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure for  several  reeisons.  The  bill  is  im- 
perfectly drawn.  It  contains  many 
provisions  that  I  believe  would  be  a 
hardship  to  small  business.  I  do  not 
believe  it  provides  for  administration  by 
the  appropriate  agency.  Moreover,  I  do 
not  believe  any  genuine  need  has  been 
shown  for  this  legislation. 

No  significEUit  cases  of  abuse  were 
brought  to  the  committee's  attention 
which  occurred  at  any  time  subsequent 
to  1958.  the  date  of  the  original  passage 
of  the  Pension  and  Welfare  Disclosure 
Act. 

Therefore,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  real  need  to  "beef  up"  the  provisions 
of  the  present  act. 

In  addition,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
measure  is  somewhat  redimdant,  because 
already  there  are  adequate  legal  and 
judicial  means  for  protecting  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  various  pension  and  wel- 
fare funds  throughout  the  country.  For 
example,  under  section  302  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  welfare  and  pension  plans 
in  which  any  imion  participates  are  sub- 
ject to  the  specially  designed  require- 
ment that  a  trusteeship  must  manage 
them. 

This  section  requires  annual  audits, 
and  creates  a  Federal -State  dichotomy 
which  regards  the  statutory  violation  a 
crime  and  leaves  negligence  or  malad- 
ministration to  State  action.  Every 
trustee  is  controlled  by  the  local  com- 
mon law  in  addition  to  Federal  and 
State  statutes  imder  section  302.  The 
purpose  of  this  requirement  Is  to  im- 
pose an  obligation  upon  the  managers 
of  a  fiduciary  and  to  require  these  funds 
to  be  operated  for  the  sole  interest  of 
employees  and  their  families.  This  is 
the  strictest  standard  of  conduct  that 
has  been  developed  under  the  law. 

The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1958  gives  a  statutory 
mandate  which  is  the  normal  obligation 
of  every  trustee  to  disclose  to  benefici- 
aries the  various  operational  details. 
The  Landrum -Griffin  Act  of  1959  re- 
quires handling  for  certain  trustees  "for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties." 
Unions,  acting  as  representatives  of  em- 
ployees, are  themselves  fiduciaries  which 
must  act  properly  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  members. 

In  addition,  many  State  laws  impose 
sanctions  to  protect  against  dishonesty 
and  neglect.    Indeed,  laws  are  already  in 
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existence  In  every  State  of  the  Union 
desicnfed  to  protect  against  embezzle- 
nient.  fraud,  mlnnanageinent  of  other 
people's  money  generally,  and  other 
crimes.  I  believe  machinery  exists  in 
all  States  to  prosecute  those  who  violate 
these  laws.  I  submit  that  such  machin- 
ery provides  adequate  safeguards  for  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  pension  and  welfare 
funds  against  possible  mismanagement 
and  abuse.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  into  the 
Rccoao  a  portion  of  a  statement  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  by  Mr.  John 
C.  OU>b<His  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association.  It  brings  out  a 
very  pertinent  point: 

The  administration  of  Ui«  plan  and  the 
fund  la  governed  by  a  variety  of  other  rec;- 
ulatlona  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
We  call  your  attention  to  three  of  them  aa 
foUowa : 

(a)  Treaaury  Department  Release  P  .'=^  49 
as  modified  by  Revenue  Ruling  57-163  re- 
quires eubmlaelon  of  data  In  connection  with 
the  ptiTcbaae  of  any  aecurltlea  of  the  em- 
ployer company.  In  luch  a  caae,  the  Com- 
mtaaloner's  regulatioaa  require  that  full  dla- 
cioeure  be  made  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  of  the  reaaona  for  auch  Investment. 
and  this  must  be  done  even  tf  the  trustee 
does  not  seek  an  advance  determination 
letter.  A  procedure  la  established  whereby 
th«  Dtatrlct  Dlreetora  of  Internal  Revenue 
will  Issue  advance  determination  letters  as 
to  the  effect  on  qaallficatlon  of  the  pUm 
when  the  trust  Inveats  In  securities  of  the 
employer,  and  in  the  usual  case  such  ad- 
vance determinations  are  requested.  In  sup- 
port of  the  request,  financial  statement*  uf 
the  employer  must  be  furnished  and  favor- 
able rulings  tamaUy  depend  upon  a  ahowing 
tiiat  the  Investment  wUl  provide  a  fair  re- 
turn commensurate  with  the  prevailing  rate 
that  sufficient  liquidity  will  be  maintained 
by  the  tnost  so  as  to  permit  distributions  In 
accordance  with  the  stated  purposes  of  the 
plan  and  that  the  safeguards  that  a  pru- 
dent Investor  voald  took  to  must  exist 
Tbcae  requirements  are  supplemented  by 
MCUon  •<»  of  tiM  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  speclflcally  sets  forth  as  prohibited 
transactions  such  Items  as  loans  to  the  em- 
ployer without  adequate  collateral  or  at 
InetrtBclent  Interest  rates  or.  In  fact,  almost 
•▼«ry  other  conceivable  arrangement 
wb«reby  an  employer  could  obtain  a  selfish 
advantage.  The  penalty  for  a  violation  Is 
dlsqualifleatlon  for  tax  purpi^ses.  a  very 
heavy  penalty  as  shown  later. 

Mr.  President.  It  seems  to  me  that 
with  the  oversight  and  supervision  pro- 
vided under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  under 
the  Landnma-OrifBn  Act.  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  by  State  and  local 
governments,  the  bin  which  it  Is  proposed 
to  pass  today  is  totally  unnecessary  and 
redundant;  It  will  simply  require  addi- 
tional paperwork;  and  will  make  the 
managers  of  the  pension  and  welfare 
funds  the  administrators  for  the  Federal 
Government.  Therefore,  the  bill  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
me  concerning  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccord.  It  gives  concrete 
evidence  of  the  abuses  which  have 
occurred  and  the  need  to  guard  atralnst 
them.     It   Is   taken   from   the   evidence 


I  presented  before  the  House  and  Senate 
committees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRO.  as  follows: 

This  legislation  has  a  long  history.  By 
a  Senate  resolution  In  1954.  an  Investigation 
of  employee  welfare  and  pwnskon  funds  was 
started  under  the  chairmanship  ckf  tiien  Sen- 
ator Ivea  In  the  84th  Congress  I  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  and  through  our  hearings 
and  Investigations  we  developed  disclosure 
legislation  This  legislation  was  finally 
pa.'ised  by  the  Senate  and  covered  empliyer- 
adminlstered  plans.  unlon-admmistered 
{rians.  and  welfare  and  pension  phins  which 
were  administered  by  both  unions  and  em- 
ployers 

In  addition,  our  bill  provided  for  relatively 
full  disclosure  and  gave  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  rulemaltlng  p>ower  and  the  power  to 
Initiate  Investigations  and  rrlmlnHl  proceed- 
ings where  that  was  necese.iry  The  ba8l<° 
purpose  of  the  legislation  was  to  deter  and 
to  prevent  wron^iil  acts,  and  to  give  em- 
ployees adequate  knowledge  of  the  plans  on 
which  their  future  in  part  dfjiended  Our 
Investigations  turned  up  enough  abuses  sf 
that  we  felt  It  was  ab-solutely  essential  that 
when  the  bill  became  law  the  administering 
agency  could  take  over  the  Investigating 
function  which  Congress  properly  exercised 
In  the  process  of  seeing  what  legislation  was 
necessary,  but  which  Congress  could  not  and 
properly  should  not  du  on  a  continuing  basis 
Hence,  these  functions  were  properly  dele- 
gated In  our  bin  to  the  administering  agency 

In  the  Senate  and  I  believe  In  the  House 
as  well,  the  key  Issue  was  whether  or  not  the 
employer-administered  plans  were  to  come 
under  the  legislation.  Various  attempt.s 
were  made  to  delete  this  provlskm  and  nu- 
merous excuses  and  arguments  were  used  to 
say  that  It  w,is  unneces.iary.  However,  our 
Investigations  had  shown  that  the  abu.ses 
found  In  the  adn>lnlstratlon  of  these  plans 
were  by  no  means  limited  to  any  one  group 
or  party  but  they  involved  unions,  manage- 
ment,  and  In.'iurance  companies  as  well 

In  the  Senate  we  were  succe^jiful  in  de- 
feating amendments  to  narrow  tl^e  scope  of 
the  bill  and  to  exclude  empUjyer-adniinls- 
tered  plans  which,  at  that  time  composed 
approximately  90  percent  of  all  p. .ins  This 
was  the  key  isiue 

When  the  bill  came  to  the  H  )\ise,  efTorts 
were  first  made  to  exclude  employer-admin- 
istered plans.  These  efforts  were  not  suc- 
cessful but  by  so  diluting  the  powers  of  the 
administrator  of  the  law,  the  effect  was.  In 
fact,  to  accomplish  this  atid  to  give  us  a 
weak  and  puny  law 

Instead  of  full  disclosure  only  summary 
disclosure  was  provided  Instead  of  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  L<\bor  to  require  that 
certain  lnff)rmatlon  be  produced,  he  w.us 
given  authority  only  to  provide  forms  which 
could  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  adnaiii- 
Ifitrators  of  the  individual  plau.s  and  which 
were  not  mandatory.  The  result,  of  course, 
has  been  that  the  amount  of  Information 
whtf-h  ha.s  been  disclosed  has  been  hopelessly 
In.id'Vj  i.itp  f  r  the  prote<-tton  of  the  em- 
ployee, or  to  provide  the  Secretary  with  the 
detailed  facts  which  are  necessary  If  em- 
ployees and  those  who  are  to  benefit  from 
the   funds   are   Ut   be   protetletl 

Instead  of  giving  the  Secretary  the  power 
to  Investigate  and  Initiate  proceedings,  thi.s 
fviwer  wa^s  denied  and  It  was  left  tn  the  In- 
dividual employee  tf)  Inltute  on  his  own 
any  remedial  action  without  adequate  U'.- 
formatlon. 

Thus,  while  the  final  legislation  did  n<'t 
limit  the  coverage  uX  the  act,  which  was 
the  true  purpose  of  its  opponents,  the  same 
effect  was  gained  by  knocking  out  of  the 
bin  virtually  all  of  the  teeth  which  wore 
needed  to  make  dl.scTosure  effective 


This  bill  finally  was  passed  In  this  form  by 
the  House  near  the  end  of  tlie  sesaion  In 
1U58  and  we  were  presented  with  a  take-lt- 
or-leave-lt  situation  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
legislation  was  parsed  with  Its  teeth  pulled 
a:;d  In  Its  weaitcned  form. 

Now  I  understand  that  the  opponents  of 
the  bill,  which  would  restore  to  the  Secre- 
tary the  right  to  get  adequate  Information 
about  these  funds  and.  In  tiiaaa  few  cases 
where  necessary,  to  Initiate  Investigations 
and  court  proceedings,  are  arguing  that  there 
Is  no  ue<:d  to  amend  the  acL  They  cay 
th.it  since  no  abuses  have  been  disclosed 
nothing  needs  to  be  done.  So  after  having 
parsed  a  law  with  Its  teeth  puUed  and  un- 
der which  very  little  was  disclosed  and  few 
powers  to  toJte  action  ware  given.  It  is  now 
argued  that  since  no  action  has  been  taken, 
th-^re  Is  no  need  to  take  action. 

I  want  to  state  that  the  investigations 
which  we  held  disclosed  all  kinds  ot  evi- 
dence of  abu<>es.  Three  Individuals  were  con- 
victed, nut  as  a  result  of  this  puny  law.  but 
as  a  result  of  our  Invebtigatlons.  And,  we 
found  abuses  which  convinced  us  tliat  It 
w.ts  necessary  for  the  law  not  only  to  give 
the  protection  of  disclosure  but  also  the 
continuing  power  of  some  agency  to  Investt- 
g,iie  and  Initiate  action.  In  other  words. 
if  the  law  la  to  have  a  deterrent  effect,  which 
Is  lu  purpose,  both  the  dlsclosiire  power 
and  t.^e  power  to  Investigate  and  initiate 
action  must  be  In  the  law.  Congress  can- 
not carry  on  this  continuing  function.  But 
It  Is  necessary  that  this  function  be  carried 
on  and  the  administering  agency  must  have 

tills  I'uWer 

From  the  facts  and  evidence  which  ikave 
been  presented  to  your  conunittee,  there  are 
row  abfjut  200.000  welfare  and  pension  plans 
In  existence.  The  welfare  plana  oow  aiaout 
.'j  niillion  employees  and  the  pension  plans 
cover  about  17  million  employeea.  The  total 
p.Artlcipatlon  In  the  plans  by  employees  and 
others  Is  estimated  to  be  about  80  mUilon 
people 

Of  the  plan,  about  91  p>ercent  are  now  ad- 
ministered by  employers.  Tlie  unions  ad- 
mlntst«r  about  2  V,  percent  of  them,  aiut  6V2 
percent  are  Jointly  admlnlatered.  The  as- 
sets of  ^^se  plans  are  staggering  In  their 
amount  ^^^m  told  that  ttiey  now  aniount 
to  i;PHrI^Bo  billion.  Under  tiie  present 
law  plans  Kve  been  filed  with  tiM  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  which  cover  fJS.l  billion  In 
assets  Of  these,  the  bulk,  namely  9X7 A  bil- 
lion, lire  in  pension  plans  and  the  remaining 
tl  7  billion  In  welfare  plana.  The  aante  of 
these  plans  are  Increasing  In  value  at  the 
rate  of  »4 '^  billion  a  year.  In  1950.  con- 
tributions amounted  to  about  90.4  billion 
and  the  benefits  which  were  paid  out  to 
approximately  S5  billion.  It  Is  estimated 
that  within  another  decade  U  is  very  pos- 
sible that  the  assets  of  all  plans  wUl  approxi- 
mate   HOO    billion. 

Unless  the  law  provides  adequate  safe- 
gtiards  for  these  funds,  millions  of  Americans 
who  depend  upon  these  plans  and  who  have 
Contributed  at  lea.-^t  In  part  to  these  plans 
will  be  betrayed  A  situation  In  which  the 
administrators  of  this  law  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  full  facts  and  lack  both  Investiga- 
tive and  enforcement  powers,  prorldee  no 
proper  deterrent  to  wrongdoing  on  the  part 
of  the  few  who  will  take  advantage  of  their 
responsibility  In  administering  these  funds 
on  behalf  of  the  beneflrlarlee. 

ABUSCa    CNCOVESED    BT    INVaBTWSTXMO 

c<)MMrrm 

Now  let  me  turn  to  some  of  the  spedflc 
things  which  we  found  In  our  investigations. 

We  found  that  the  charactertstles  of  these 
pl.ms  and  their  extremely  fast  rate  of  growth 
and  development  made  them  ausceptible  to 
weaknesses,  waste,  abuses,  and  unnecessary 
losses  to  the  beneficiaries.  Ttieir  bigness, 
the  grouping  together  for  oowmge  of  large 
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numbers  of  people,  the  pooling  of  vast  sums 
of  money,  the  size  of  Insurance  premluma. 
third  party  or  mansgement  control  of  tiie 
plans,  accompanied  by  vagueness  about  em- 
ployee rlghu  and  an  aUltude  in  certain 
quarters  that  the  employees  have  no  right 
to  know  how  the  finances  of  the  plans  arc 
managed,  have  made  them  vulnerable  to  a 
host  of  Infirmities  anl  have  thrown  tempta- 
tion in  the  path  of  tie  unscrupulous. 

We  found,  of  courie,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  plans  are  honestly  admliUa- 
t«-red  but.  at  the  same  time,  we  found  nu- 
merous abuses  and  tnough  to  convince  us 
that  there  must  be  more  than  merely  pro 
forma  disclosure  if  t)ie  employees  are  to  be 
protected. 

While  our  investigation  originally  In- 
cluded only  the  unl  3n-admlnl8tered  plana, 
and  was  Indeed  so  limited  by  the  original 
resolution,  we  soon  found  even  upon  cur- 
sory examination  thut  the  abuses  Involved 
employers,  unions,  and  the  Insurance  car- 
riers. Perhaps  the  worst  abuses  Involved 
certain  Insurance  practices.  These  in- 
cluded exorbitantly  high  conunlsslons  and 
administrative  charges;  fictitious  fees;  re- 
tention by  some  Insurance  companies  cf 
unduly  large  shares  of  the  premiums;  un- 
equal treatment  of  policyholders;  placing 
the  Interest  of  the  pDllcyholder  t)efore  that 
of  the  beneficiaries;  switching  carriers  to 
obtain  high  first-year  commissions;  pre- 
mium embezzlement*  by  insurance  brokers 
and  agents;  failure  tc  report  embezzlements 
to  the  Insured  and  Government  authori- 
ties; and  collusion  between  Insurance  rep- 
resenutlves,  union  officials,  and  manage- 
ment. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  ci 


1.  Bxcessir^  commission$ 

In  the  laundry  wo-kers'  national  welfare 
plan  the  Security  :\lutual  Insurance  Co. 
paid  a  10  percent  flat  commission  to  the 
broker,  Louis  B  Sai«er«teln  amounting  to 
1262.500  on  premluma  of  $2,364,709.57.  He 
embezzled  approximately  $900,000  or  more. 
In  addition,  the  inaurance  company  paid 
$85,000  in  promotion  U  fees  to  a  union  of- 
ficial This  cr.se  also  Involved  switching  of 
policies  to  another  <arrler  with  continued 
high  commissions,  and  an  indication  of 
collusion  between  certain  union  and  man- 
agement trustees  of  the  fund,  officials  of  in- 
surance companies,  and  the  broker. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  a;k  uranlmous  consent 
that  a  more  detalletl  explanation  of  this 
case  from  pages  29  and  30  of  the  final  report 
of  our  investigation  of  these  matters  be 
printed   In   the   re-onl    (exhibit   1). 

Let  me  give  furtJier  examples.  In  the 
Continental  Assu-an<«  Co.  case  the  carrier 
paid  its  agent,  C.  J  Simons  Corp..  whose 
group  business  amounted  to  between  $2 
million  and  $3  mllllcn  in  premiums  yearly 
and  Included  both  .  olntly  and  employer- 
administered  plans,  23  percent  first-year 
graded  commlsalons,  6  percent  yearly 
graded  renewal  cor  imlsslous,  4  percent 
yearly  admlnlstratlor  and  claims  handUng 
fees.  plu3  an  additioiuU  6  percent  on  some 
cases.  Also,  a  2  percent  to  10  percent  yearly 
contingent  commission  or  tx>nus  was  paid 
If  the  cl.alms  experience  of  the  cases  was 
favorable.  This  reprehensible  practice  alone 
amounted  to  $208,000  in  Insurance  company 
payments  to  Simons,  earned  on  premiums 
billed  between  1950  and  1&&6,  and  paid 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  policyholders. 
In  addition,  one  of  the  principal  olHoera  of 
the  Simons  Corp.  «!mbezzled  $  164.000  in 
premiums,  and  when  this  was  disclosed  the 
carrier  settled  the  matter,  allowing  full 
credit  for  commisslona,  fees,  contingent 
bonuses,  etc  .  on  the  stolen  premiums  with- 
out notifying  the  authorlUea  and  without 
discontinuing  busineaa  with  the  firm. 

I  See  exhibit  2.) 
^  Another  example  is  that  of  the  Washington 
Nauonal  Insurance  Co.  which  paid  the  bro- 


kerage firm  of  Da«h  &  Love,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
excessively  high  comnUaslons.  contingent 
bonuses  or  commissions  and  service  fees  on 
a  large  volume  of  business  involving  both 
Jointly  administered  and  employer-adminis- 
tered plans.  This  broker  also  engaged  in 
swltclilng  poUcles  to  obtain  higher  commis- 
sions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  more  de- 
tailed explanation  appearing  on  pages  30 
through  37  of  our  report  of  the  practices  of 
giving  contingent  commissions,  excessive 
service  and  administrative  fees  of  policy- 
holder and  third  party  fees,  and  of  switching 
practices,  dealing  with  this  and  other  com- 
panies be  printed  in  the  record  at  this  point 
(exhibit  S). 

Other  detailed  information  concerning  the 
practices  of  the  Washington  National  Insur- 
ance Co.  and  the  brokerage  firm  of  Dash  & 
Love  appears  on  pages  242  throufrh  257  of  our 
report,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  Information  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  record  (exhibit  4J . 

In  yet  a  further  case,  the  Eastern  Casualty 
Co.  of  New  York  paid  to  the  Cardinal  Agency, 
Inc..  and  to  the  Alcor  Agency.  Inc..  combined 
commissions  and  service  fees  of  from  18  to 
22.5  percent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  more  detailed  review  of  the  practices  of 
this  company  and  these  agencies  appearing 
on  pages  263  to  271  of  our  report  be  printed 
In  the  record  at  this  point  (exhibit  5). 

Another  example  of  excessive  conunlsflons, 
fees,  and  so  forth.  Is  in  the  case  of  the  Mu- 
tual Benefit  Health  &  Accident  Association 
and  the  Companion  Life  Insurance  Co.  (Its 
New  Tork  affiliate)  who  filed  with  State 
Insurance  agencies  and  paid  group  commis- 
sion scales  providing  as  much  as  30  percent 
graded  commissions  for  the  first  year  and  15 
percent  graded  for  renewals,  and  had  a  scale 
of  service  fees  which  increased  in  subsequent 
years  as  the  commlsrions  decreased. 
(See  exhibit  6.) 

There  was  also  a  case  In  which  an  Insur- 
ance coaipany  wrote  Its  field  agent  to  the 
effect  that  the  favorable  experience  under 
a  particular  policy  was  such  as  to  entitle  the 
employer  to  a  dividend  or  experience  rating 
refund,  Init  that  the  company  was  hesitating 
to  pay  it  because  "eeveral  other  steel  groups 
of  a  similar  slae  indicated  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  receive  any  reftind  as  the  In- 
surance had  been  purchased  tinder  an  agree- 
ment with  the  union  and  the  employer  was 
obligated  to  pay  a  certain  specific  amount 
for  insurance.  If  any  refund  was  obtained, 
it  woiUd  only  be  ttirned  over  to  the  union 
and  the  employer  would  not  derive  any  sav- 
ings from  his  cost"  (report,  p.  228.  hearings. 
p.  1358). 

In  another  case  the  insurance  ccanpaixj, 
apparently  at  the  request  of  the  broker, 
canceled  the  group  policy  and  reissued  it. 
paying  first-year  commissions  for  the  second 
time  on  the  ground  that  it  had  to  do  it  to 
keep  the  business  (report,  p.  37) . 

Another  abuse  was  brought  out  in  the 
January  1955  Interim  report.  Computing 
commissions  on  separate  coverages  or  types 
of  benefits  within  the  same  plan  has  long 
been  a  widespread  practice  throughout  the 
insurance  Industry.  By  applying  the  decre- 
mental  scale  to  each  type  of  benefit  in  a  plan, 
a  much  larger  commission  is  generated.  For 
example,  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  second 
largest  group  Insurance  carrier  in  the  coun- 
try, In  reporting  Information  requested  by  a 
previous  subcommittee,  stated : 

"Commissions  on  group  pKJllcles  in  general: 
Group  life,  group  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment, group  disability,  group  hoe- 
pltallzation  (including  group  Eurgical.  etc.), 
and  group  major  medical  coverages,  whether 
Issued  through  a  separate  poUcy  or  tlu-ough 
a  rider  to  a  policy,  will  each  be  considered 
aSj  a  separate  policy  for  commission  pur- 
poses." 

(See  exhibit  7.) 


2.  High  retentions 

Another  abuse  was  that  of  high  retentions. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  level  of  benefits 
available  from  a  given  premium  dollar  de- 
pends on  the  proportion  of  that  dollar  which 
the  Insurance  carrier  retains  for  Itself.  That 
Is,  after  having  paid  and  made  provision  for 
inciu-red  claims,  the  remainder  Is  divided  In 
two  parts  in  accordance  with  the  company  s 
dividend  or  retention  formula.  One  part,  the 
retention,  is  retained  by  the  company  to 
cover  commissions,  service  fees,  and  other 
acquisition  costs;  taxes;  risk  charges;  home 
office  and  field  office  administration  expenses; 
other  costs;  reserves;  and,  in  the  case  of 
stock  companies,  profits.  The  other  part  Is 
passed  on  to  the  policyholder  as  a  dividend 
or  experience  rating  refund. 

Our  investigation  disclosed  that  the  aver- 
age retention  reported  by  35  Insurance  car- 
riers, who  Issued  10  or  more  group  policies 
or  had  billed  premiums  of  more  than  $100,000 
in  1952,  on  over  1,500  group  Insurance  poli- 
cies, was  12.5  percent  of  the  billed  premitmis. 
For  individual  companies  the  average  reten- 
tions were  as  high  as  45  percent  of  billed 
premiums.  (S.  Rept.  No.  1734.  pp.  317-318.) 
It  was  disclosed  that  16  companies  had 
average  retentions  of  15  percent  or  more; 
and  7  of  20  percent  or  more  of  billed  pre- 
miums. On  Individual  policies,  of  course,  the 
retentions  ran  much  higher.  In  other  words, 
certain  companies  made  it  a  practice  to 
absorb  all  the  traffic  would  stand  out  of  the 
premium  dollar.  Our  studies  showed  that 
high  retentions  were  not  an  uncommon  prac- 
tice and  prevailed  in  the  case  of  employer- 
administered  plans  as  well  as  in  other  types. 
(Hearing  record.  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan 
Investigation,  pt.  3,  p.  1253;  S.  Rept.  No. 
1734,  pp.  317-318.)     (Exhibit  8.) 

3.  Diacriminatory  treatment 
Another  major  abuse  which  we  found  was 

the  discriminatory  treatment  of  policyhold- 
ers. Our  investigation  discloeed  that  com- 
panies do  not  treat  all  policyholders  alike. 
Since  the  intricacies  of  group  insurance  are 
presumed  to  be  beyond  the  scope  or  compre- 
hension of  anyone  except  the  highly  trained 
insurance  specialist,  this  Is  not  surprising. 
The  result  has  been  that  only  alert  and 
knowledgeable  buyers  of  insurance,  or  those 
who  can  afford  to  employ  competent  con- 
sultants, are  In  a  position  to  make  certain 
that  their  plans  provide  the  highest  level 
of  benefits  possible  for  the  premitun  dollar 
expended.  An  insurance  company  official 
appearing  before  the  investigating  subcom- 
mittee testified  on  this  point.    He  stated: 

"Everyone  Is  not  treated  alike.  That  la  an- 
other fallacy  of  this  boniu  or  dividend  sys- 
tem under  which  we  operate  •  •  •  there  are 
many  other  companies  that  handled  it  in  the 
same  way"  (report,  p.  38) . 

The  official  of  another  Insurance  company, 
when  questioned  as  to  whether  similar  types 
of  policies,  with  similar  experience,  received 
different  treatment,  stated: 

"I  think  that  is  probably  true  of  most 
every  company,  frankly,  and  I  think  that  is 
something  you  no  doubt  wish  to  consider 
carefully.  The  squeaking  wheel  gets  the  oil 
(hearings,  p.  1366). 

When  the  Insurance  company  official  was 
asked  whether  this  practice  prevailed  when 
the  policyholder  was  a  single  employer  as 
well  as  when  it  was  a  trust  fund,  he  stated : 

"I  would  say  so.  due  to  several  reasons. 
One  could  be  a  far  more  able  representative 
of  theirs.  A  man  trained  in  group  insurance 
very  often,  I  think,  forces  the  hand  of  the 
insurers  on  that  point"  (ibid.) . 

4.  Case  of  General  Motors 

Now  let  me  turn  to  other  abuses.  I  wish 
now  to  refer  in  some  greater  detail  to  spe- 
cific abuses  which  we  brought  out.  Let  me 
speak  first  alxiut  the  General  Motors  case. 
This  was  a  typical  level  of  benefits  plan  where 
the  employees  contributed  a  aet  amount  and 
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the  company  promised  specific  benefits  nnd 
supplied  the  balance  of  the  co«t«  It  was 
developed  that  prior  to  1950  the  hourly  em- 
ployees paid  43  percent  of  the  coats  nf  the 
General  Motors  plan.  Insured  through  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Corp  The  sal- 
aried employees  paid  35  percent,  and  the  i.<>r- 
poration  22  F>ercent. 

By  1950  there  were  $8  7  million  of  extended 
life  Insurance  and  rate  reduction  reserves  in 
this  group  policy,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
proportionate  hourly  contributions,  over  $3  5 
million  of  this  was  for  the  credit  l>{  the 
hourly  employees.  Yet  when  a  separate  con- 
tract was  negotiated  with  the  hourly  em- 
ployees In  1950.  this  93  5  million  was  taKen 
away  from  them  and  left  with  the  salaried 
employees,  which,  of  course,  overfiinded  the 
reserve  with  respect  to  their  coverage  and 
permuted  General  Motors  later  to  receive  .» 
dividend  In  excess  of  13  million  The  em- 
ployees knew  nothing  about  this  because  it 
was  a  so-called  employer-administered  levpl- 
of-b«neflts  plan  and  the  facts  were  not  dis- 
closed     It  was  legal,  but  was  It  equitable'^ 

Would  the  hourly  employees  have  st(Hxl 
for  It  had  they  known  ab<jut  If  Shmld 
they  not  have  known"*  This  is  the  type  if 
plan  which  management  held  should  n.  '.  be 
disclosed  to  the  employees 

Later,  new  reserves  were  built  up  by  em- 
ployee contributions  with  the  comp.iny  pay- 
ing the  balance,  between  1950  and  1954 
During  this  period  the  hourly  employees  con- 
tributed 56  9  percent  of  the  Insurance  costa 
of  the  plan,  and  by  December  1954  115  mil- 
lion In  old  age  extended  insurance  and  rate 
reduction  reserves  had  been  accumulated 
By  the  terms  of  the  General  Motors-Me'ro- 
polltan  policy,  which  the  employees  knew 
nothing  about,  a  large  part  of  these  reserves 
would  be  returned  to  General  Motors  if  the 
policy  provisions  Included  for  the  additional 
protection  of  the  older  employees  and  other 
arrangements  were  to  be  canceled  In  such 
an  eventuality,  regardless  of  how  remote,  is 
there  any  great  difference  between  an  em- 
ployees being  deprived  of  benefits  he  was 
depending  upon  because  it  was  ail  legal. 
rather  than  for  him  to  find  that  the  money 
was  not  there  as  a  result  of  looting,  or  some 
other  abuse?  This  is  precisely  why  summary 
disclosure  Is  Inadequate  and  more  detailed 
disclosure,  as  your  bills  provide,  is  needed 
Why  should  not  the  employees  know  these 
things?  Why  does  It  have  to  be  a  secret 
of  management^  It  Is  the  employee  whose 
security  Is  at  stake.  An  employee  most  cer- 
tainly Is  entitled  to  more  information  than 
he  geu  In  these  lovely  little  brochures  sup- 
plied by  the  companies,  which  in  a  great 
many  cases  Imply  that  the  employee  has 
no  future  worries,  and  that  for  a  small  pay- 
ment, they  will  give  him  coverage  all  the 
way  to  heaven. 

Other  findings  In  this  study  revealed  that 
policyholders  are  not  treated  alike  As  a 
□flatter  of  fact.  General  Motors  received  very 
favored  treatment  as  compared  with  other 
policyholders  in  the  manner  in  which  rr- 
serves  were  handled.  In  the  manner  In  which 
interest  was  paid  on  reserves,  etc. 
(See  exhibit  9  ) 

5    CoAf  of  Angela  Inctto 

A  very  noteworthy  case  turned  up  bv  our 
committee  was  that  Involving  one  Angelo 
Inclso  and  what  was  formerly  the  UAW- 
APL  Amalgamated  Local  386.  of  which  Mr 
Inclso  was  president.  Mr  Inclso  prevailed 
upon  so-odd  employers  to  make  their  in- 
surance contributions  to  a  welfare  plan  as 
union  dues  In  circumvention  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  provisions.  He  commingled  the 
Insurance  moneys  with  union  funds  and 
spent  these  as  he  pleased.  He  obtained 
control  of  a  small  Insurance  company, 
switched  the  group  policy  to  that  company. 
and  managed  the  affairs  of  this  company 
without  regard  to  laws,  regulations,  or  sound 
Insurance  practices.  He  used  the  com- 
mingled    funds     for     gifts,      luxury     trips 


abroad,  etc  .  and  drew  large  sums  of  money 
without   making    pr<jper    accounting 

As  a  result  of  our  investigation,  a  22-count 
indictment  was  returned  against  Mr  Inclso 
on  October  2.V  1956.  charging  him  with  hav- 
ing caused  his  local  to  receive  and  accept 
approximately  $420,000  m  Illegal  Insurance 
payments  from  22  dlfTereut  firms  whose  em- 
ployees were  represeiite<l  by  local  286  He 
was  found  g'lllty  on  all  22  counU  In  May 
'if  I960  and  he  was  sentenced  to  10  years' 
imprisonment  and  ,i  $22  UO<3  fine  The  evi- 
dence we  obtained  led  to  hl.s  o.nvlction 
He  IS  now  In  prison 

6     Laundry    Workf-^i'  rasr 

I  have  already  put  In  the  record  sfime  of 
the  details  of  the  Laundry  Workers'  case 
and  their  insvir.ince  agent.  I-<iuls  .Sajierstriri 
who  handled  the  union's  relations  with  the 
Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  C><  In  wh:ch 
union  resolution  pro\idfd  that  all  pre- 
mium.s  should  be  paid  to  .Saperstein  f  .r 
transmittal  to  the  in.sura.'ice  company  The 
record  indicated  that  the  union  had  paid 
$.1  26  million  in  premiums  but  that  tne 
Insurance  company  only  received  $2  35  mil- 
lion, or  $912  000  less  than  it  shovild  have 
The  embezzlement  wiis  traced  to  Saperstein 
wfio  was  .ibvioualy  in  olIu.Mon  wlrh  at  least 
one  union  official ,  Eugene  C  James  who 
was  secretary -treasurer  of  the  International 
This  case  was  fully  documented  In  our 
hearings  and,  in  addition  to  outright  em- 
bezzlement there  were  a  host  of  other 
abuses  and   Irregularities 

As  a  result  of  our  hearli.t^s  and  work  Eu- 
ge!u»  James  was  indicted  on  September  M 
1957  for  conspiracy  to  embezzle  unuui  wel- 
fare funds  In  S.-nU>mber  of  I960  James 
pleaded  guU'y  and  In  N.vember  was  m-n- 
tenced  to  1  u>  2  years  In  the  New  Jersey 
Stjite  Prison 

7  The  case  of  Jamei  GallaghfT 
Another  case  In  which  an  Indictment  and 
conviction  was  secured  was  that  of  James 
Gallagher  who  was  the  head  of  the  Pointers, 
Cleaners  &  Caulkers  Local  52  in  Chicago 
In  this  case  there  was  no  written  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  no  trust  agreement 
setting  up  the  welfare  plan  and  the  welfare 
fund  was  entirely  controlled  and  managed 
by  Mr  Gallagher  The  testimony  we  took 
showed  that  management  had  made  eftorts 
to  secure  such  a  trust  agreement  and  had 
failed  because  of  lack  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  union  officers  As  the  contributions 
flowed  In  they  were  siphoned  off  and  used 
for  muscellaneous  purposes.  Including  un- 
accounted-for large  cash  withdrawals  The 
plan  was  self-Insured  but  no  benefits  were 
specified  and  thc)8e  paid  consisted  of  hand- 
outs at  Gallaghers  discretion  without  any 
adequate  accounting 

Mr  Gallagher  pleaded  'no  defense"  at  his 
trial  was  convicted,  and  given  a  8usj>ended 
sentence 

*  Distillery  Workeri'  case 
A  further  case  Is  that  of  the  Jointly  ad- 
ministered I  union-employer )  national  s<j- 
clal  security  fund  of  the  Distillery.  Rectify- 
ing Wine  St  Allied  Workers  Union  of  America, 
AFL  The  fund  was  financed  entirely  by 
contributions  from  550  employing  firms  and 
had  an  annual  income  of  approximately  $3 
million  Welfare  benefits  were  first  Insured 
under  conditions  which  resulted  In  exces- 
sively high  commissions  and  service  fees, 
kickbacks  of  over  a  half  a  million  dollars 
to  well-known  gangsters,  and  other  deple- 
tions of  the  funds  Later,  the  fund  became 
self-lasured  at  which  time  the  salaries  of 
fund  officials  were  doubled,  liberal  expense 
accounts  were  permitted,  and  nepotism  waii 
engaged  In  freely 

ANALYSIS   or    PL.ANS   AWD    OTHD    INVESTIGATIONS 

1    Twenty-seven  plans 
In  1955  the  Interim  rep<irt  of  our  commit- 
tee gave  the  results  of  a  cross-section  analy- 


sis of  26  Joint  union-employer  administered 
plans  I  mention  this  analysis  because  it 
shows  that  when  proper  Investigatory  work 
Is  performed,  numerous  abuses  are  found 
The  Idea  that  there  are  no  abuses  because 
none  have  been  reported  under  the  law  Indi- 
cates how  p<.K)r  the  law  Is  rather  than  that 
there  are  no  abuses  In  Its  Interim  report 
the  subcommittee  characterized  7  of  these 
plans  as  well  managed.  8  as  grossly  mls- 
man.i>jed,  and  13  as  marked  by  a  questionable 
practice  The  Instances  of  mlamanagement 
and  questionable  practices  Included  outright 
diversion  of  the  funds,  high  administration 
c*jsts.  commingling  of  funds.  Ignoring  the 
terms  uf  the  trust  agreement,  failure  to  keep 
records  and  inadequate  recordkeeping,  plac- 
ing msuranc*-  through  favored  brokers,  per- 
mitting the  switching  of  policies,  high  in- 
surance company  retentions.  Indifference  on 
the  part  of  certain  of  the  union  and  manage- 
ment trustees,  ineptness,  employer  delin- 
quencies in  making  contribution*,  and  par- 
tiality shown  to  certain  employers  In  the 
Collection  of  ttjntributlons  (Interim  report, 
Jan     10     U.-iS,   pp     10-19,   exhibit  10). 

2  P^iiladelphla  fund 
A  Philadelphia  fund  was  reviewed  by  the 
InvestigatUjn  staff  of  our  committee  and  the 
record  showed  that  more  than  100.  or  over 
20  percent,  of  the  contributing  employers 
were  'leiinqupnt  and  there  were  Indications 
that  business  agents  of  the  union  may  have 
made  ff-the-record  settlemenU  with  the  de- 
linquent employers  (S    Kept,   1734.  p    28) 

.!  McCtei:an  rommittee  example 
Tlie  Select  C>mmitiee  on  Improper  Actlvl- 
tl>'8  in  the  L.ib<ir  and  Management  Field  dis- 
closed that  in  the  West  Coast  Teamsters  case 
there  were  excessive  broker  commissions  paid 
on  a  l.ir«e  volume  of  business,  that  the  broker 
and  a  high  official  of  the  union  were  part- 
ners m  a  horseracing  enterprise  and  that, 
while  thie  br  .ker  appeared  to  be  financing 
the  project  the  union  official  was  deriving 
most  of  the  benefits  (hearing  record.  Select 
C  immittee  on  Improper  Activities  in  the  La- 
U>r  and  Management  Fund,  pt  7,  pp,  3330- 
23J8I 

Other  examples  have  also  conoc  to  light 
4    Mr  (I'll/  testimony 

George  Meany  president  of  the  AFL  CIO. 
In  his  testimony  before  our  subcommittee, 
cited  the  c.ise  of  a  large  west  coast  company, 
which  Instituted  and  administered  a  group 
life  insurance  plan  covering  Its  employees. 
He  slated  that  the  cost  was  to  be  borne  prin- 
cipally by  the  employees,  the  employer  with- 
holding from  their  wages  contributions  »t 
the  rate  of  73  cents  per  month  for  each  11,000 
of  life  Insurance,  that  the  company  origi- 
nally claimed  It  was  paying  part  of  the  pre- 
mium coet  but  later  when  the  union  pro- 
posed that  the  plan  be  transferred  to  another 
carrier  at  a  rate  of  60  cent*  per  month,  the 
company  officials  acknowledged  that  the 
actual  cost  of  the  plan,  based  on  actual  ex- 
perience, was  only  43  cents  per  tl.OOO:  and 
that  during  the  period  Involved,  according 
to  the  unions  best  estimates,  the  company 
collected  $600,000  from  the  employees  above 
the  cost  of  the  Insurance  (bearing  record, 
p   195. 

Mr  Meany  cited  another  case  In  which 
there  was  a  collectively  bargained  welfare 
and  pension  plan  with  a  company  that  later 
went  Into  bankruptcy  Afterward  It  was  as- 
certained that  tlie  company  had  failed  to 
convey  to  the  Insurance  company  approxi- 
mately $3,000  withheld  from  the  employees' 
wages  for  payment  of  Insurance  premiums 
and  had  not  transmitted  approximately 
$2  500  which  It  had  agreed  to  contribute  for 
the  Insurance,  with  the  result  that  the  In- 
surance policy  had  lapsed.  He  testified  that 
during  the  Interim,  99,800  In  claims  aroee 
which  were  not  paid  because  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  policy.  With  ropect  to  the 
pension   plan   arrangement,  he  said  that  as 
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of  the  date  of  the  bankruptcy  the  company 
had  failed  to  forward  to  the  Insurance  com- 
pany 984.600  for  the  funding  of  the  plan  In 
accordance  with  the  agreement  and  the  In- 
surance contract,  and  that  there  were  IS 
employees  who  had  reached  retirement  age 
and  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive 
monthly  benefits  under  the  plan  If  the  em- 
plover  had  made  the  required  payments 
(Ibid.,  pp   195-196). 

5.  Internal  Revenue  cases 

Au  Interesting  case  reflecting  abuses  In 
employer-financed  tax-qualified  employee- 
peiislon  trust  Is  that  of  the  H.S.D.  Company 
V  Kcranjgh.  an  Internal  Revenue  Collector 
(88  Fed.  Supp  64  and  191  Fed.  2d  831).  In 
this  case  tlie  pension  plan  was  set  up  by 
means  of  trust  agreements,  one  for  the  em- 
ployees and  one  for  the  executives.  Very 
little  was  paid  Into  the  employees'  trust, 
and  over  the  period  Involved  It  realized  only 
9745  In  Income.  During  the  same  period, 
through  the  use  of  leasebacks  and  other  ma- 
nipulations, the  executive  trust  realized  a 
profit  of  over  $31,000  for  the  benefit  of  two 
company  officials.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  considered  both  trusts  as  one  plan 
and  disqualified  the  plan 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  In 
reporting  by  letter  of  July  11.  1957.  to  me 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  at  my  re- 
quest, concerning  tax-exempt  pension  plans, 
pointed  out: 

"If  the  operation  of  the  plan  by  the  em- 
ployer or  trustee  violates  the  applicable  re- 
qulremenu  of  the  code,  the  result  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  enforcement  would 
be  taxation  of  the  trust  and  denial  of  de- 
duction to  the  employer  or  taxation  of  the 
employees.  The  result  might  well  be  a  Ux 
penalty  on  the  victims  rather  than  on  the 
perpetrator*  of  the  violation.  For  example, 
an  employer  or  trustee  who  diverted  funds 
might  not  be  solvent,  and  the  penalty  might 
be  assessment  of  a  tax  liability  against  the 
fund  as  well  as  a  denial  of  tax  deferment 
and  capital  gains  treatment  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries"    (Hearing  record,  p.  494.) 

Inquiry  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
confirmed  the  fact  that  there  had  been  ac- 
tual situations  of  this  nature  where  the 
IRS  had  taken  such  action  against  the  em- 
ployees, although  the  violations  bringing 
about  the  disqualification  of  the  plan  had 
been  perpetrated  by  the  employers.  Docu- 
mentation cannot  be  made  of  such  casee  as 
they  are  administrative  actions  of  the  IRS 
that  are  not  reported  publicly. 

This  situation  takes  on  rather  grim  slg- 
nlucance  In  the  face  of  the  statistical  com- 
pilation which  the  subcommittee  caused  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  make  and  which 
reflected  that  In  the  months  of  September, 
October,  and  part  of  November  1957,  out  of 
99  terminations  of  tax-qualified  plans  re- 
ported from  the  field.  M  had  been  termi- 
nated because  of  financial  difficulties  and 
dissolution  of  the  corporation  or  sale  of  the 
company  and  liquidation  of  the  plan.  (Let- 
ter of  November  27.  1957,  from  Commission- 
er of  Internal  Revenue  with  attachment.) 
Under  present  law,  further  facts  on  these 
cases  could  not  be  obtained  unless  the  sub- 
committee obtained  special  authorization 
from  the  President  to  examine  the  confi- 
dential material  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

6  Company  investment  in  otrn  assets 
One  of  the  abuses  which  our  Investigation 
revealed  and  which  appears  In  some  detail 
on  pages  359-365  of  our  report  Is  that  of 
the  investment  of  pension  and  welfare  fund 
moneys  In  the  assets  of  the  company  with 
which  the  fund  Is  connected. 

One  can  see  what  a  dangerous  practice 
this  la.  for  the  Individual  employee  runs  at 
least  two  risks.  He  first  runs  the  rlak  that 
I'.e  may  lose  his  Job  from  the  company  by 
which  he  Is  employed  If  the  company  falls, 
g->e8    bankrupt,    or    goes    out    of    business. 


Secondly.  If  such  a  company  falls  and  the 
funds  which  he  has  contributed  have  been 
Invested  in  the  assets  of  this  same  company 
then  he  more  likely  than  not  will  loee  what- 
ever rights  he  may  have  had  to  a  pension  or 
welfare  payment  from  such  a  fund. 

In  our  hearings  and  report  we  gathered  a 
good  deal  of  Information  about  this  practice 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  In- 
formation, appearing  on  pages  359  through 
385  of  Senate  Report  No.  1734,  be  placed  In 
the  record  at  this  point  (exhibit  11). 

This  Is  exactly  the  kind  of  Information 
which  should  be  disclosed  and  which  could 
properly  be  disclosed  under  the  proposed 
legislation. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  gone  Into  lengthy  detail  on  the 
abuses  which  our  Investigation  brought  out 
to  Indicate  that  the  absence  of  Information 
under  the  act  Is  due  not  to  any  lack  of 
abuses  but  to  the  totally  Inadequate  nature 
of  the  law  which  Is  now  on  the  books. 

It  is  vital  that  this  law  be  changed  so  as 
to  provide  full  disclosure  rather  than  sum- 
mary statements.  It  must  be  broadened  to 
require  that  Insurance  carriers  and  other  or- 
ganizations giving  Information  to  the  ad- 
ministrators of  these  plans  that  they  need 
to  comply  with  full  disclosure. 

We  must  give  power  to  the  Secretairy  to 
Investigate  and  to  gather  Information  and  to 
give  him  subpena  power  and  the  authority 
to  bring  a  proper  action  to  enjoin  violations 
of  the  act. 

It  should  also  contain  penalties  for  kick- 
backs, gifts,  excessive  commissions,  and 
other  things  of  value  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
fluencing the  actions  or  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  Improper  handling  of  these 
plans. 

The  administrators  of  these  plans,  union, 
management,  trustees,  and  the  carriers,  have 
a  great  responsibility  to  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  depend  upon  them  for  their  welfare 
and  for  their  old  age.  That  they  should  have 
virtually  no  protection  against  the  mjrriad  of 
abuses  which  our  investigation  brought  out 
and  which  Involve  mafcy  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  Is  a  ridiculous  circumstance 
The  Congress  could  serve  the  public  interest 
in  no  better  way  than  by  rectifying  this  situ- 
ation promptly. 


KxHiBrr  1 
SrrriNc  Up  Spxcial  Commission  Schedules 

Certain  insurance  carriers  set  up  special 
commission  schedules  to  accommodate  vari- 
ous brokers.  Examples  of  this  are  the  spe- 
cial commission  arrangements  entered  into 
between  the  Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co  and  Louis  B.  Saperstein;  the  Wtishington 
National  Insurance  Co.  and  the  firm  of  Dash 
A  Love  and  the  broker  Harry  D.  Epstein; 
the  Continental  Assurance  Co.  and  the  firm 
of  C.  J.  Simons  Corp.;  and  the  commission 
scales  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Health  &  Ac- 
cident Association  of  Omaha. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that.  In  the  aggre- 
gate, commissions  paid  on  1.596  cases  in 
force  in  1953  reported  by  70  carriers 
amounted  to  3.4  percent  of  billed  premiums. 

In  1950.  Louis  B.  Saperstein  approached 
the  Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  to 
underwrite  a  group  Insurance  plan  for  the 
Laundry  Workers  International  Union  wel- 
fare fund  If  it  would  pay  him  his  "regular" 
commission.  He  had  life  contracts  with  this 
company  to  receive  a  fiat  10-percent  first- 
year  renewal  commission  on  all  group  busi- 
ness produced.  The  record  shows  that  from 
AprU  1,  1950.  to  September  80.  1953.  this 
broker  received  flat  annual  commissions  of 
10  percent  on  this  case,  or  a  total  of  some 
9363.600.  on  total  premiums  of  92364.709.57. 
or  approximately  9700,000  annually.  Under 
a  typical  decremental  scale  he  would  have 
received  approximately  98.500  the  first  year 
and  renewal  commissions  of  about  93,850,  or 
a  total  of  approximately  918,125  for  the  3- 


year  period.  In  the  case  of  this  broker,  the 
company  established  a  commission  scale  ac- 
ceptable to  him  In  order  to  get  his  business. 
In  195S,  when  the  company,  after  conferring 
with  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Depart- 
ment, informed  Saperstein  that  It  would 
have  to  reduce  the  commission,  the  Insur- 
ance was  shifted  to  another  insurance  com- 
pany. Saperstein,  as  broker  of  record,  re- 
ceived a  commission  of  6  percent  plus  an 
overriding  conunission  of  2.5  isercent.  as 
general  agent  of  the  new  company.  With 
respect  to  Saperstein's  arrangements  with 
Security  Mutual.  It  should  be  noted  that 
his  contract  wltbln  that  company  was  pri- 
marily H.  B.  Wlckes,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  group  operations.  The  subcommittee  In 
its  interim  report  of  July  30,  1955.  described 
the  activities  of  Wlckes  in  this  case  as  sub- 
ject to  serious  question,  and  stated  that  he 
unquestionably  utilized  his  position  with 
Security  Mutual  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
LWIU  case  to  his  own  personal  advantage. 


Exhibit  2 
9.  The  C.  J.  Simons  Corp. 

C.  J.  Simons  Corp.,  of  Newark,  N.J.,  general 
agent  for  Continental  Assurance  Co.,  ha* 
been  one  of  the  largest  single  producers  of 
group  business  for  that  company  during  the 
past  10  years.  Prom  1951  to  1968.  the  C.  J. 
Simons  Corp.  wrote  group  Insurance  involv- 
ing a  grofs  premium  of  between  92  and  $3 
million  per  year.  Mort  of  this  business  was 
written  by  William  H,  Croland.  treasurer  of 
the  corporation  and  owner  of  50  percent  of 
its  stock. 

For  this  business.  Continental  Assurance 
Co.  paid  to  the  C.  J.  Simons  Corp.  commls- 
Elons  of  23  percent  graded  on  new  business. 
6  percent  graded  on  renewals,  4  percent  for 
administration  and  claims  handling,  and  2- 
to  10-percent  contingency  bonus  arrange- 
ment based  on  claims  experience.  The 
graded  commissions,  as  is  the  practice  with 
the  Continental  Assurance  Co..  were  applied 
separately  to  life  Insurance  and  each  of  the 
other   three  coverages. 

According  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Simons,  practically 
all  of  the  group  buflness  was  included  In  his 
4-percent  administration  fee  arrangement. 
In  many  cases  the  "ompany  paid  anoth»"r 
administration  fee  to  the  policyholder,  usu- 
ally in  the  amount  of  6  percent,  through  the 
Simons  Corp.  The  Continental  Assurance 
Co..  therefore,  was  paying,  on  several  cases, 
10  percent  of  premium  for  so-called  admin- 
istration and  claims-handling  services.  Paul 
Rlnker,  testifying  on  December  1.  1955.  ex- 
plained that  the  payment  of  an  administra- 
tion fee  to  the  trustees  of  a  fund  was  actually 
offset  by  a  reduction  of  the  experience  rating 
refund  which  might  be  due  to  that  partic- 
ular fund,  and  that  it  made  little  difference 
whether  this  6  percent  of  premltim  was  paid 
as  an  administration  fee  to  the  trustees  or 
Included  as  part  of  the  refund.  These  ad- 
ministration fees  are  always  paid  on  instruc- 
tions from  the  trustees  (the  policyholders). 
It  Is  difficult  to  understand  the  policyhold- 
er's motive  In  requesting  that  refunds  be 
handled  in  this  fashion. 

About  75  percent  of  the  group  business 
produced  by  C.  J.  Simons  Corp.  came  under 
the  contingency  bonus  arrangement  with 
Continental  Aiisurance.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, the  lower  the  loss  ratio,  the  higher 
contingency  bonus  was  paid  to  the  agency. 
As  a  practical  matter,  the  amount  actually 
paid  in  extra  commissions  was  3  to  6  percent 
of  premium*.  When  these  facta  are  applied 
against  the  regular  pattern  of  kickback  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Simons  Corp..  which  are 
discussed  below,  it  would  appear  that  the 
contingency  commissions  were  tised  in  part 
for  that  purpose. 

Many  practices  of  a  rather  Irregular  nature 
to  which  Simons  and  the  Continental  As- 
surance Co.  were  parties  were  explained  by 
Mr.  Rlnker  as  resulting  from  the  pressure 
of  competition.     For  example,  in   one  case. 
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that  company  wrote  the  Bame  policy  twice 
within  a  2-year  period,  each  time  paying  high 
first-year  commla«ton«.'  There  were  many 
Instances  of  unequal  treatment  of  policy- 
holders by  adjxistlnf  retention  and  experl- 
j    I  ence  rating  refunds  to  fit  the  clrcimMtance* 

of  each  case  In  one  case,  the  first  year's 
experience  rating  report  showed  a  deficit  of 
$1,100  and  In  order  to  develop  a  refund.  C  J 
Simons  Corp  agreed  to  surrender  their  ad- 
ministration allowance  and  contingency 
bonus  which  produced  a  refund  of  •7.700 
when  the  experience  report  was  revised ' 
In  another  case.  Continental  authorized  C  J 
Blmons  Corp  to  make  a  retroactive  refund 
of  2  percent  of  premium  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  case  from  going  to  a  competitor  ' 
There  are  other  such  examples  including  one 
case  where  Continental  Assurance  Co  re- 
duced the  amount  of  experience  rating  re- 
fund which  had  been  developed  because, 
after  discussing  the  matter  with  C  J  Simons 
Corp..  it  was  decided  that  the  refund  was 
too  large  and  the  Insurance  company  then 
retained  an  additional  »1.900.'  In  still  an- 
other case,  the  experience  report  was  revised 
and  the  refund  reduced  in  order  to  pay  a 
6-percent  admlnUtratlon  fee  to  the  trustees 
of  the  welfare  funds.* 

Por  several  years.  It  was  the  company  s 
practice  to  permit  the  C  J  Simons  Corp  to 
take  credit  for  their  policyholders'  refunds 
against  premiums  due  and  allowing  the  cor- 
poration to  send  In  a  Simons  check  for  the 
balance  The  Insurance  company  had  no 
dealings  or  contact  with  the  policyholders 
The  Simons  Corp  paid  clalnw  out  of  a  »f>e- 
clal  account  established  by  the  Insurance 
company  in  a  Newark  bank  Checks  pay- 
able to  the  Insurance  company  were  often 
deposited  in  this  account  by  the  Simons 
Corp. 

This  practice  made  It  possible  for  WtUiam 
H.  Crolaiid.  of  the  C  J  Simons  Corp  to 
withhold  from  the  Insurance  company  por- 
tloiu  of  premiums  In  13  cases  Crolaud  ad- 
mitted to  having  withheld  a  total  of  •1(54- 
000  In  this  manner 

He  maintained  that  he  did  not  retain  any 
of  the  funds  withheld  for  his  own  personal 
Use  but  paid  all  of  It,  and  more,  In  the  form 
of  "administrative  fee,"  wherever  necessary 
to  obtain  or  keep  the  business  These  pay- 
menu  were  made  by  check  of  the  corpora- 
tion signed  by  both  William  H  Croland  and 
Charles  J  Simons.  Croland  testified  that 
this  money  was  paid  out  to  Individuals  and 
In  amounts  dictated  by  persons  who  con- 
trolled the  placing  of  the  business  In  many 
Instances,  large  amounts  of  money  were  paid 
to  persons  who  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  writing  of  the  Insurance  policies. 
Some  of  these  persons  were  not  licensed  in- 
surance brokers  or  agents  Others,  though 
licensed,  pursued  other  callings  One  of 
them  was  a  plumber,  another  a  union  ofTclal 
Although  only  a  small  part  of  the  records 
of  C  J  Simons  Corp  were  available  for 
Inspection,  the  staff  was  able  to  trace  $150- 
000  In  payments  of  this  nature  These 
ranged  from  •e.OOO  to  over  *40.0OO  and  were 
obviously  "kickbacks"  to  various  Individuals 
Croland  thought  It  was  an  acceptable  prac- 


tice to  pay  administration  fees  because  In 
so  many  cases  the  Continental  Assurance 
Co  authorized  payment  of  such  fees  to  pol- 
icyholders In  order  to  obtain  the  business. 
He  also  found  Justification  in  the  fact  that 
In  1946  a  i?roup  of  cases  was  handed  t<5  him 
by  the  eastern  department  manager  of  the 
Continental  Casualty  Co  In  connection 
with  these  cases,  he  claims  to  have  received 
specific  instructions  from  the  manager  to 
pay  about  $1  100  each  quarter  to  a  local 
union  in  New  York  fur  rent  and  stenographic 
services,  and  2  5  percent  of  premium  to  the 
employer  trustee.s  and  to  the  union  trustee 
He  has  done  so  ever  si.'ice 

The  Continental  As.turance  Co  first 
learned  of  this  withholding  of  premium  by 
the  C  J  Simons  C.Tp  in  J.uiuary  1954  when 
Croland  volunteered  t!:e  Uifurnut li.n  that  he 
had  withheld  .ib..ut  1.32  ooo  In  premiums  in 
one  case  In  August  1954  Croland  again  vol- 
unteered inform.itlon  nn  the  withholding  of 
premiums  In  the  total  amnint  of  $lJ2,f)00 
m  li  other  cases  A  settlement  was  reached 
between  the  in.surance  company  and  the  C  J 
Simons  Corp  whereby  the  Simons  Corp  was 
given  credit  for  all  i nmmlss.nns  fees,  and 
contingency  bonus  devel'  ping  "U  these  canes 
against  the  premiums  diie  to  the  Insurance 
company  The  company  did  nut  report  Cro- 
land's  activities  to  any  law  enforcement 
agency  nor  did  It  notify  their  policyholders 
that  the  agent  had  withheld  part  of  their 
premium  payme:.*»  The  insur.ince  com- 
pany's aim  was  that  of  recovery  ot  the 
Hm<.un'.  ot  premium  due  and  of  saving  the 
repu'utlon  if  Its  very  pr'>ductlve  general 
anei:'  The  companv  .sent  to  nudlt  letters  to 
all  of  this  rti?enr>  s  «ro'ip  pollcyh.  >lder«  al- 
though It  did  not  inform  them  of  discrep- 
ancies  In    the   agency's   .xccounts 

William  H  C.-'iland  resigned  as  an  oJTlcpr 
of  the  C  J  Simons  Corp  on  January  1 
1955  upon  the  ln.^lstence  of  C  .ntinent.il  A.s- 
surance  Co  but  he  did  not  resign  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  corp»;irat!nn  until  October  10 
1955  3  days  after  the  subcommittee  staff  had 
completed  Us  investlgatl  >r.  <if  the  Insurance 
company  in  Chicago  There  wis  testimony 
at  the  hearings  u!  the  subcommittee  th.^i 
Crol.md  still  retained  .i  50-percent  Interest 
In  the  corp'iratlon  after  his  resignation 
Croland  now  operates  an  Insurmce  broker- 
age bu.sine.ss  from  his  home  As  late  as  No- 
vembt-r  li)55  subcommittee  st.itT  wis  In- 
formed that  he  had  the  use  of  a  desk  In  the 
offlces  of  the  corporation  He  may  still  be 
placing  business  with  the  Continental  As- 
surance Co    through   the  corporation 

The  chief  counsel  of  the  welfare  fund  in- 
quiry of  the  New  "Vi.rk  Department  of  In- 
surance. In  a  letter  dated  .August  10.  1955. 
notified  the  Department  of  Banking  and  In- 
surance of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  of  the 
activities  uf  William  H  Crol»nd  and  the 
C  J  Simons  Corp  To  date  this  subcommit- 
tee his  learned  of  no  action  t.iken  by  the 
New  Jersey  Department  '>f  Banking  and  In- 
surance against  Willi  im  H  Cn  l.ind  or  the 
C    J    Simons  Corp 


when,    as    In    these   cases,    the   policyholders 
were  not  aware  of  lis  existence. 

The  Washington  National  Insurance  Co 
paid  the  extra  commissions,  which  It  de- 
ducted from  the  policyholders'  dividends  to 
two  brokers.  Dash  &.  Love  and  Harry  D.  Ep- 
stein This  contingent  commission  amounted 
to  10  percent  of  earned  premiums  on  each  of 
the  group  policies  on  which  they  were  listed 
as  broker  of  record  and  which  developed  a 
faxorahle  claims  experience  According  to 
company  figures  p  lyments  made  to  Dash  & 
Love  since  1952  and  to  Harry  D.  Epstein 
since  1951.  are  as  follows: 


'  Ibid  .  p    135fl 

'Trucking  employees  of  Passaic  and  Ber- 
gen C<juntles  Letters  between  agent  and 
company,  dated  May  5.  1964,  and  July  30, 
1954 

'  Memorandum  from  Russell  P  Inskeep. 
dated  Oct  2.  1950.  In  re  retail  shoe  hea.th 
commission 

*  Insurance  welfare  fund  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Painters  of  Queens  County  Letters 
between  agent  and  company,  dated  Oct  u 
and  Dec    S    1949 

'  Retail  furniture  employees'  welfare  fund 
Letters  between  company  and  agent  dated 
Jan   31  and  Mar  7.  1950 
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In  addition  to  regular  commt.selons  special 
arrangements  were  entered  into  by  the  Wash- 
ington Natli^nai  Insurance  Co  and  the  Con- 
tinental Assurance  Co  to  pay  extra  com- 
missions to  certain  brokers  which  were  not 
contingent  upon  the  cl.iinis  experience  of 
the  policies  these  brokers  h:<.:id:ed  In  these 
cases,  the  lower  the  clalm.s  the  greater  the 
extra  commission  This  practice  certainly 
d'les  not  serve  the  best  Interests  of  the  policy- 
holders and  beneficiaries  It  l.s  a  butlt-ln  in- 
centive to  hold  down  claims  which  ran  re.sult 
in  denying  Just  benetlffi  t..  the  beneficiaries 
m  whf)se  behalf  the  In.-iurance  has  been  Ls- 
sued.      It    Is    especially    difficult    to    condone 
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With  respect  to  Harry  D  Epstein,  the  com- 
pany had  an  additional  arrangement  to  as- 
sure him  adequate  compensation  for  his 
work  in  the  handling  of  claims  It  set  up 
a  special  claims  account  of  M.aOO  per  year 
against  which  he  could  draw  iS50  monthly 
If  the  10  percent  contingency  commissions 
should  fall  to  yield  M.200  in  any  one  yea-. 
the  company  would  make  up  the  difference 

nie  effect  of  the  contingency  commission 
arrangement  is  to  reduce  the  experience 
rating  refunds  payable  to  the  policyholders 
This  Is  strikingly  Illustrated  In  the  case  of 
the  Boot  &  Shoe  Workers  Union  group  In- 
surance plans  where  the  extra  commissions 
paid  to  D.ish  &  I,<ive  during  the  3  policy 
years  ending  in  1953.  1953.  and  1964  were 
several  limes  the  dividends  paid  the  policy- 
holders The  dividends  in  each  of  8  policy 
\ears    were  divided    as   follows: 
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The  experience  on  certain  other  policies 
was  such  that  Dash  &  Love  received  extra 
commissions,  while  the  policyholders  received 
no  dividends 

The  extra  commissions  were  payable  on  all 
p«^)ltcle8.  whether  issued  to  a  welfare  fund, 
a  union,  or  to  an  individual  employer.  In 
the  case  of  Amalgamated  Local  IBS  of  the 
Meat  Cutters  St  Butcher  Workmen's  Union, 
three  policies  were  Issued  to  the  union  and 
five   to  individual  employers 

The  testimony  with  respect  to  these  two 
brokers  makes  It  clear  that  neither  the  union 
nor  the  p<illcyholders  knew  of  these  arrange- 
ments One  of  these  employers  stated  that 
he  never  heard  of  Dash  A  Love;  that  to  his 
knowledge  there  was  no  broker  on  the  case, 
and  that  all  his  dealings  had  been  with  the 
Insurance  company's  field  representative 
.Another  stated  thai  he  had  never  seen  either 
D.wh  or  Ujve  Similar  assertions  regarding 
commissions  were  made  by  union  officials  and 
employers  In  the  Boot  &  Shoe  Welfare  plans, 
where  the  policies  were  Issued  Jointly  to  the 
union  and  the  Individual  employers 

In  another  case  Involving  the  plan  of  the 
Torsion  Balance  Co  ,  Clifton,  NJ..  a  com- 
pany official  Indicated  that  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  extra  commissions 
were  paid  to  Harry  D  Epstein  and  deducted 
from  the  dividend  that  his  company  would 
otherwise  receive. 


The  Ck>Dtlnental  Assurance  Co.  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  C.  J.  Simons 
Corp.,  of  Newark,  NJ..  Its  general  a^ent, 
whereby  the  company  agreed  to  pay  the 
corporation  an  annual  contingency  bonus  or 
extra  commission  of  from  3  to  10  percent  of 
billed  premiums  depending  on  the  claims 
experience  on  its  entire  business.  The  pre- 
mium volume  ranged  between  $2  and  $3  mil- 
lion per  year.  During  the  period  1961-66. 
the  C  J.  Simons  Corp.s  contingency  bonus 
alone  totaled  9206.000.  Again,  this  appUed 
to  any  policy  whether  Issued  to  s  union,  s 
welfare  fund,  or  an  employer  policyholder, 
rhere  are  numerous  Instances  InTolvlng 
high  commission  arrangements  which  clearly 
gouge  welfare-plan  beneficiaries.  It  is 
seriously  questionable  whether  such  ar- 
rangements are  necessary.  Oroup  Insurance 
is  bought  and  not  sold  In  many  cases.  Too 
often  It  was  found  thst  most.  If  not  all.  of 
the  administrative  woric  connected  with  the 
Insurance  phase  of  welfare  plans  was  per- 
formed by  salaried  personnel  of  the  carrier 
while  the  producer  (agent  or  broker)  rei^>ed 
the  benefit  of  excess  commissions  and  fees 
simply  for  having  obtained  the  business. 

8KRVICE    Arm    ADMIMIBTKATION    FZES 

The  nature  of  group  Insurance  makes  it 
practical,  where  a  reasonably  large  group 
18  Involved,  for  the  Insurance  carrier  to  dele- 
gate certain  administrative  functions  to  the 
policyholder.  These  generally  include  issu- 
ance of  certificates  to  the  employees,  ac- 
counting of  monthly  premiums  due  the  car- 
rier, determination  of  eligibility  for  coverage 
and  even  payment  of  claims.  Generally,  a 
policyholder  Is  given  a  premium  discount 
(typically,  of  1  to  3  percent)  or  additional 
dividend  for  performing  these  functions. 
The  subcon»mlttee's  studies  show  that  with 
respect  to  policies  In  force  In  1962,  27  of  43 
companies  with  a  substantial  volume  of 
business  paid  service  fees.  Eleven  companies 
paid  fees  of  2  percent  or  more  of  billed 
premiums. 

However,  many  Instances  were  found  In 
which  liberal  service  fees  were  paid  not  only 
to  agents  and  policyholders  but  also  to  other 
persons  who  performed  little  or  no  service. 
In  effect,  these  fees  when  paid  to  an  agent 
are  additional  commissions.  When  paid  to 
a  third  party,  they  verge  on  kickbacks,  re- 
bates, or  commissions  to  an  unlicensed 
agent 

Testimony  before  the  subconunlttee  re- 
vealed many  instances  In  which  agents  re- 
ceived unduly  high  service  fees  under  cir- 
cumstances that  raise  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  were  earned.  For 
example.  Eastern  Casualty  Co.  paid  the  Car- 
dinal Agency  7  5  percent  until  1968  when  the 
amount  was  reduced  to  3  percent.  This  was 
m  addition  to  IS  percent  flat  commissions 
on  first  year  and  renewal  premiums.  It  paid 
the  Alcor  Agency  5  percent  In  addition  to  flat 
commissions  of  12.6  percent.  An  official  of 
the  company  testified  that  the  fees  were 
paid  as  compensation  for  administrative 
functions  such  as  billing  and  claims  proc- 
essing. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Health  A  Accident 
Association  (Mutual  of  Omaha)  combined 
various  decremental  commission  schedules 
with  Incremental  service  fees  which  In  effect 
resxilted  In  a  flat  rather  than  a  graded  yield 
to  the  agents  or  brokers.  As  Its  volume  of 
business  Increased,  It  gradually  adjiisted  its 
commission  and  fee  agreements  with  its 
agents.  At  present  the  company  pays  the 
standard  graded  20  percent  first  year  and 
.')  i>ercent  renewal  commissions  on  new 
business.  Service  fees  are  at  a  level 
3  or  4  percent.  An  example  of  how  the  ear- 
lier incremental  service  fee  schedule  worked 
IS  Illustrated  In  the  Joint  welfare  fund  of 
the  International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers, Locals  14  and  16.  In  this  case,  accord- 
ing to  an  adminlstmtion  contract  entered 
Into  April  30.  1962.  between  Mutual  and  the 


agent,  Alphonse  C.  Corclllo,  no  first  year  fee 
was  paid  on  the  first  $20,000  of  premium,  but 
the  fee  then  ranged  from  6  percent  on  the 
next  $10,000  of  premliuns  up  to  14.9  percent 
on  all  in  excess  of  9600,000.  Renewal  fees 
rose  from  10  percent  on  the  first  $10,000  of 
premium  to  14.9  percent  on  all  in  excess  of 
$5(X),(XX).  The  use  of  an  Incremental  scale 
for  computing  commissions  and  fees  is  con- 
trary to  general  practice.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, Corclllo  received  combined  com- 
missions and  service  fees  of  16.2  percent  and 
15.7  percent  during  policy  years  1962-63  and 
1953-64,  respectively,  on  gross  premiums 
totaling  about  $187,000  In  1952-53,  and  about 
$186,000   in   1963-64. 

As  Of  April  1,  1964,  Mutual  initiated  a  pol- 
icy of  reducing  service  fee  payments  to  a  flat 
4  percent  with  the  result  that,  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  combined  commissions  and  serv- 
ice fees  amounted  to  only  6.4  percent  of  gross 
premium  of  a  little  over  $303,000. 

In  another  case,  Local  445  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  welfare 
fund,  Victor  D.  Levitt,  Jr.,  the  broker  for  Mu- 
tual Benefit  Health  &  Accident  Association, 
was  paid  in  addition  to  the  regular  and  over- 
riding commission,  first  year  service  fees  of 
10  percent  on  the  first  $1,000,  graded  down 
to  5  percent  on  all  in  exceas  of  $60,000,  and 
on  renewals  5  percent  on  the  first  $1,000 
graded  up  to  9  percent  on  all  In  excess  of 
$50,000.  Companion  Life,  which  carried  the 
life  Insurance,  paid  the  regular  commissions 
plus  a  flat  service  fee  of  6.6  percent  for  first 
year  and  renewal.  Thus,  this  broker  re- 
ceived combined  renewal  fees  and  conunls- 
slons  amounting  to  a  flat  10  percent. 

Many  other  Instances  were  found  where 
fees,  as  distlngulEbed  from  commissions, 
were  paid  to  agents.  Among  them  were  the 
administration  fees  of  4  percent  paid  by  the 
Continental  Assurance  Co.  to  the  C.  J.  Si- 
mons Corp.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  agency  was  receiving  a  contingency  bonus 
In  addition  to  its  regular  commissions. 

A  novel  arrangement  was  entered  into  by 
Dash  it  Love,  the  broker  in  the  case,  and 
Michael  Tesoro.  eastern  representative  of  the 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union,  In  the  wel- 
fare plans  of  that  union  carried  by  Wash- 
ington National.  In  this  situation.  Dash  & 
Love  agreed  to  handle  the  union's  insurance 
details  in  return  for  one-half  of  the  dividends 
received  by  the  union.  In  this  case,  the 
agents  were  already  receiving  extra  commis- 
sions which  were  deducted  frcxn  the  policy- 
holders' dividends.  Thus  they  received.  In 
addition,  one-half  of  the  dividends  remain- 
ing payable  to  the  policyholders. 

The  subcommittee  is  firmly  convinced  that 
such  practices  are  wholly  unreasonable  and 
unwarranted,  lliey  represent  an  unneces- 
sarily high  charge  against  the  beneficiaries, 
increase  the  net  cost  of  insurance  and  reduce 
the  amount  of  money  available  for  benefits 
to  employees.  There  is  no  logical  reason  or 
Justification  for  thus  increasing  the  size 
of  the  payments  to  agents  and  brokers. 

Policyholders  and  third  party  fees:  Even 
more  questionable  is  the  payment  of  ad- 
ministration fees  to  certain  policyholders 
or  to  other  third  parties  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  swing  the  business  but  whose  part 
in  the  administration  of  the  plans  is  dif- 
ficult to  define.  The  most  glaring  example 
Involves  the  Laundry  Workers  International 
Union  welfare  fund  policy  with  the  Security 
Mutual  Life  Insiu-ance  Co.  Testimony 
showed  that  the  company  paid  $85,000  to 
E.  C.  James,  an  acting  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  union,  from  September  1961  to  Octo- 
ber 1963,  at  the  rate  of  $2,600  monthly,  al- 
legedly for  expenses  Incurred  by  the  union 
in  promoting  its  welfare  plan.  In  addition, 
the  company  had  agreed,  in  October  1950,  to 
allow  a  5  percent  premium  deduction  to 
the  fund  to  take  care  of  administrative  costs 
in  processing  and  screening  the  claims. 

The  6  percent  was  allowed,  allegedly  be- 
cause the  company  did  not  have  the  field 


staff  necessary  to  service  this  nationwide 
fund.  The  trustees  of  the  fund  agreed  that 
welfare  deputies  be  appointed  in  each  sec- 
tion of  the  country  where  the  plan  operated. 
Thus,  by  March  1966,  33  such  deputies  were 
appointed.  They  were  paid  5  percent  of  the 
premiums  paid  on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  locals  for  which  they  were  deputies. 
For  example,  James,  as  welfare  deputy  for 
local  46  (Chicago)  received  almost  $78,000 
from  October  1,  1950,  through  September  30, 
1954.  Appetu'lng  before  the  subcommittee 
on  March  29,  1955,  James  refused  to  tell 
how  he  handled  this  money  on  the  ground 
that  his  answer  might  incriminate  him.  An 
interesting  fact,  in  Uiis  connection.  Is  that 
one  of  the  welfare  deputies.  Sidney  Bren- 
nan,  was  not  a  member  of  the  Laundry 
Workers  Intenuitlonal  Union  but  was  a  vice 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
He  received  almost  $12,000  from  1952 
through  1954. 

The  overloading  of  such  costs  to  the  pre- 
mium is  illustrative  of  both  the  Insurance 
company's  and  the  union  and  management 
trvistees'  disregard  of  the  Interest  of  the 
employees. 

An  unusual  arrangement  was  uncovered 
by  the  subcommittee  in  which  Mutual  of 
Omaha  insured  some  3,600  members  of  4 
locals  of  the  Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Work- 
ers Union  employed  by  the  Anaconda  Copper 
Co.  In  this  case,  the  compcmy  sought  to 
reduce  the  commission  of  the  regular  agents 
in  the  case  because  it  had  agreed  to  pay  a 
service  fee  to  the  union's  insurance  con- 
sultant, Paul  Pinsky  of  San  Francisco. 
From  the  facts  available  on  this  case,  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  service  fees  were 
nothing  more  than  an  Inducement  to  re- 
tain the  business. 

In  the  cases  in  which  Harry  D.  Epstein  was 
broker,  a  pattern  of  6  percent  administra- 
tion fees  paid  to  union  officials  was  de- 
veloped. Washington  National  loaded  the 
Insurance  premiums  by  6  percent  to  produce 
these  fees.  An  insurance  company  official 
testified  that  these  individuals  contacted 
union  members  to  explain  the  insurance  pro- 
gram to  them.  The  company  also  took  the 
position  that  it  had  no  legal  obligations  to 
verify  whether  these  individuals  actually 
rendered  any  service.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Epstein  was  already  receiving  liberal 
commissions  plus  an  extra  contingency  com- 
mission, was  this  not  indeed  a  "loading"  of 
the  premiimi?  It  was  testified  that  while 
Epstein  denied  that  these  fees  represented 
a  retiim  for  favors  rendered,  he  readily  ad- 
mitted that  the  "administrators"  were  union 
officials  through  whom  he  originally  obtained 
the  business. 

In  one  welfare  fund  case  involving  Local 
262  of  the  Bakery,  Confectionery,  and  Can- 
nery Workers  Union,  Newark,  N.J.,  Wash- 
ington National  paid  over  $10300  during  a 
4-year  period  of  two  coadministrators  who 
were  also  officials  of  the  local.  Evidence 
shows  that  during  the  first  3  years  the  com- 
pany's checks  were  endorsed  by  the  two  co- 
administrators of  the  fund.  These  individ- 
uals, in  addition,  received  small  salaries  and 
exi>en8e  allowances  from  the  fund  plus,  of 
course,   their  salaries  as  union  officials. 

Another  case  handled  by  Epstein  concerns 
the  Torsion  Balance  Co.,  of  Clifton,  N.J. 
This  firm  was  the  holder  of  a  policy  issued 
In  1953.  In  the  2  following  years,  it  paid 
premiums  totaling  almost  $12300.  Wash- 
ington National  paid  administration  fees  of 
6  percent,  first  to  James  Orafagnino,  a  for- 
ma- official  of  the  International  Jewelry 
Workers  Union,  and  then  to  his  father-in- 
law,  D(»nlnic  Tripode,  an  official  of  the 
local.  Since  the  plan  was  a  unilateral  em- 
ployer administered  plan,  neith«'  of  these 
persons  had  taken  any  part  in  its  adminis- 
tration. Company  officials  had  never  even 
heard  of  the  first  individual. 

Testimony  with  respect  to  the  Continen- 
tal   Assurance    Co.    is    full    of    Instances    in 
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which  the  company  p*ld  fee*  running  m 
high  ma  8  percent  to  trustee*  of  welfare 
funde  who.  in  fact,  performed  no  admlnla- 
tratWe  function*.  In  aome  of  theee,  the 
brokers  or  agent*  were  already  receWtng 
admlnUtratlon  fees.  In  one  caae,  an  Inaur- 
ance  company  employee  questioned  the  ad- 
ministrative fee  arrangements  made  by  the 
branch  office  since  the  home  office  per- 
formed all  administrative  functions.  In 
ftlll  other  cases,  allowances  for  administra- 
tive feea  were  being  made  In  order  to  retain 
the  business,  although  no  administrative 
functions  were  performed 

Testifying  before  the  subcommittee,  offi- 
cials of  Continental  Assurance  Co  had  dif- 
ficulty m  defining  the  administrative 
functions  of  these  Individuals  Uf)on  fur- 
ther questioning,  the  company's  vice  presi- 
dent testified  that  1  to  3  percent  was  an 
adequate  administration  fee.  With  rcypect 
to  administrative  allowances  made  to  tru.-it 
funds,  these  officials  testified  that  thev  s.iw 
no  reason  why  a  trustee,  as  a  policyholder, 
who  chose  to  have  hU  experience  rating  re- 
fund divided  Into  two  parts— -one  labeled 
••administration  allowance,  "  and  the  other, 
"refund."  should  not  be  accommodated  It 
was  the  policyholders  money,  thev  said,  xnd 
he  could  get  it  any  way  he  saw  fit 

In  too  many  cases,  the  use  of  administra- 
tive fees  by  Individual  trustees,  borders  on  a 
racket.  In  the  C.  J.  Simon  case,  this  agent 
of  Continental  w:\s  obviously  paying  admin- 
istration feea  out  of  his  commissi  'n.s  »nd 
fees  to  various  Individuals  In  a  positit  n  to 
swing  business  to  him. 

The  practices  described  above  are  vicious 
In  the  Simons  case,  the  testimony  tells  the 
sad    story   of   a   broker   who   had    to   pay    so- 
called    admuilatratlon    fees    to    various    and 
sundry    Individuals   In    order    to   obtain    and 
keep   a  gross  yearly   business  of   between   $2 
and  $3  million.     Apparently,  these  were  paid 
out  of  moneys  received  from  the   inaurnnce 
company    as    commissions    and     fees      Thl.s 
agent's    commitments    were    such    that    this 
source    of    funds   eventually   became    insuffi- 
cient  and    he   l)egan   to   withhold   premiums 
from  the  Insurance  carrier. 
swrrcHiNC 
Switching   la    the    practice   of    transferring 
Insurance  from  one  carrier  to  another  with- 
out disclosing  the  costs  Involved  to  the  p>oI- 
Icyholder.     Control   of  cases    by    agents   and 
brokers  is  a  common   group  Insurance   phe- 
nomenon     Switching  Involves   the  payment 
of  high  Qrst-year  commissions  all  over  ag:Un 
A   switch   means   that  InstrUlation   rosta   and 
contingency  ard  other  rlak-sharlng  reserves 
acc\imuU»ied     by     one     insurance     conipany 
must  be  rciccumulated   by  the   new  carrl' r 
Baaed  on  reports  from  insur.ince  carriers, 
the    subcommittee's    statistical    anialysts    of 
group  insurance  transactions  In  cases  where_ 
the  union  had  some  voice  In  the  selection  of 
the  carrier  shcfc-s  that  out  of  tJ-.e  2.073  p<5ll- 
cles  reported  In  force  at  the  ei.d  of  195J.  10 
percent  had  been  shifted  from  one  carrier  to 
another.    Of  course,  there  are  cases  in  which 
a  carrier  wants  to  "get  off  the  risk  '  and  ad- 
vises the  policyholder  t.^at  his  policy  will  nt'. 
be  renewed.     In  such  cases,  the  latter  seeks 
out   B  company   that  will   take   his   risk  a.'id 
usually   Qnds  one.     There   are   also  c.ises  in 
which  the  policyholder  is  not  satisfled  wltn 
the  treatment  he  gets  from  the  corner  and 
transfers  his  Inaxirance  to  another.     The  rer- 
crd.  howe-ver.  shows  cases,  such  as  the  LWR'- 
Sapersteln  case,  where  carrlerB  were  swiuhed 
because   the   one  would   no  longer  continue 
the   commission   and   fee   arrangements.      In 
this  cuae.  both  Sapersteln  and  certain  of  the 
fund  trustees  went  to  great  lengths  to  make 
the  switch. 

Another  example  of  switching  Is  found  in 
an  insurance  plan  Involving  local  196.  Meat 
Cutters  &  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Philadelphia.  This  plan  was  orlgln.iUy 
underwritten   by   the    Continental    Casualty 


Oo  ,  of  Chicago,  m..  on  January  1.  1953- 
through  a  broker,  Daah  Jc  Lore.  A  year  later. 
It  was  switched  to  the  Washington  National 
Insuranc*  Co  under  oommlaslon  arrange- 
ments which  were  more  favorable  to  the 
t>roker  Some  employers  who  were  contrib- 
uting to  the  protfram  first  le,\rned  of  the 
change  after  it  had  l>een  made. 

Thli,  same  broker  handled  an  Insurance 
plan  involving  the  Boot  A  Shoe  Workers 
Union.  Philadelphia,  which  also  was  Insured 
by  Continental  from  Axjgust  1950  to  Decem- 
ber 1951,  when  It  w<is  likewise  switched  I. 
Washlngtiin   National 

In  the  Torsion  Balance  case  already  cited, 
the  Insur.mi-e  o  er.itje  h.id  oriKln.tUy  been 
carried  by  the  State  Mu'ual  Lite  Insurance 
Co  and  the  Security  Mutu.il  life  Insurance 
Co  The  a(?reement  between  this  employer 
and  the  union  ( Pliivthlnsrs,  Jrwelry.  and 
Novelty  WTkers  Internatlnn.il  Unl<in  CIO 
L<x;al  aoflt  called  for  a  specined  program  of 
benenta  In  Nov-mber  1952.  a  new  .iRree- 
ment  was  entered  into  providing  for  contri- 
butions of  3\  cenfs  per  hour,  or  $6  49 
monthly  por  employee.  Into  a  fund  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  Insurance  At  th.it 
time,  the  union  requested  the  company  In 
writing,  to  cancel  the  outstanding  p<^)llcle.s 
and  to  pl.ace  the  Insurance  wi'h  the  W.ish- 
Inifton  N.itlonal  Insurance  Co  thri'UKh  H  irrv 
D  Epstein  broker  This  was  dotie  The 
employer  was  the  policyholder  and  .idnilnls- 
tered  the  pi  m  The  commission  and  fee  ar- 
rangements which  Fp.s'fln  enjoyed  h.ive  ai- 
re idy  been   cited 

Durlnsj  the  subcommittee's  hearliiirs  an 
ofTicUil  of  the  Contmentil  .\»suriince  Co  tes- 
tined  on  a  c  use  In  which  the  C  J  Slmoi^.s 
Corp  was  *he  agenv  and  In  which  the  p<illcy 
WTis  canceled  and  rel.'^sned  and  thcrff  r-- 
flrst-year  commissi  'ns  were  paid  twice  This 
omclal  said.  I  certainly  expect  that  the  pro- 
ducer or  some-  ne  must  hive  decided  that 
ther"  was  ar'lng  »o  be  a  ftrst-year  commission 
paid  on  thn'  rise  aryw:*y  It  ni>f  with  u.-<  It 
could  be  pL'ced  wUh  some  other  carrier  " 
When  a.sked  whether  It  seemed  wir'h  d  Ing 
paying  a  n'-w  cmmlssV^n  aktiln  in  '  rdf-r  t' 
keep  tl'.e  bus: nes-s    he  answered.    In  our  Judg- 


ment 
yes  " 


found   th.Tt   Is  what   Wf  had   to  do 


Exhibit  4 

P^ELD    iNgUIKItS 

In  an  effi  rt  to  determine  at  the  plan 
level  the  effect  of  such  practices  as  paying 
ex'.ri  commissions  to  brokers  out  of  dlvl- 
de!id.s.  piiyin?  adnilntstrritlve  fees  to  union 
officl.tl.s,  and  having  speclrti  arrai.kCfnients 
with  seemingly  favored  Ir.surnnce  brokers, 
the  subcommittee  conduced  f^eld  Inquiries 
In  Newark.  N  J  .  of  the  business  cn:itr>!led 
by  Hiirry  D  Fpfitetn.  and  In  PhlladelphLi  Pa  . 
with  rcsiject  to  the  business  -f  D.ash  &  Ixjve 

141      PltlUABtLi'HIA     I.MVESTIGATIOW 

(;.    Amalga"iated  Local  195    Mrat  Cutti^i  A 
Butt-ner  W'^ker^  of  N'>rtli  Amer^ca 

Thio  union  li.ia  some  7  000  members  em. - 
pli.yed  In  various  ae^mci.'.s  <.l  the  meat  In- 
dustry In  the  Philadelphia  area.  I  e  .  hotel 
ar.d  re.staurant  supply  houses,  beef  boners, 
packing  and  sl.^Ui^hler  houses  poultry  h  'Uses 
and  rftaJlors.  The  numtTwU-s  employers  In 
the  Industry  are.  for  tl:e  most  part,  members 
of  employer  ixssoclatlons.  Collective  bar- 
gaining by  1  <al  195  Is  carried  on  with  four 
such  emplojer  groups  The  locals  welfare 
program  coi.slsls  of  (li  A  medical  center 
which  prjviJes  medical  care  to  ail  covered 
employees,  and  [2]  life  Insurance  accident 
and  6lcknes.s  coverage,  hospltall/atl'm.  etc  . 
for  employee-members  through  jjroup  Insur- 
ance contracts  with  various  Insurance  car- 
riers. These  are  njncontrlbu^ory  pxograiiLs 
ai'.d  are  bari.alned  on  a  benefit  ImlsIs  with  re- 
spect to  thi  insurai.ce  arid  on  a  fixed  con- 
tribution  by   the  employers   with   respect   to 


the  medical  center.  With  ths  exception  of 
three  grxjupa  under  this  arrang«inent.  the 
employers  reportedly  select  their  own  carriers 
and  hold  the  Insurance  policies. 

According  to  Vincent  LoCasale.  accretary- 
Ueasurer  of  local  li>5.  5  800  to  &J(K>0  members 
of  this  unl.n  are  covered  by  group  Insurance 
plans  underwritten  by  several  commercial 
carriers  Some  8uO  members  are  covered  by 
three  i-ilicles  issued  to  local  195  by  the 
WashluKUin  National  Insurance  Co.  and  five 
separate  policies  issued  to  employers.  The 
broker  i>n  each  of  these  eight  policies  U  the 
firm  of  Dash  ft  Love  In  Interviews  with 
subcomn-.ittee  staff  members  LoCaaale  said 
he  wTs  a  lifelong  friend  of  J.  Warren  Dash, 
a  parrn.r  of  this  tlrm.  that  the  firm  was 
utilized  as  thU  uni'  :rs  Insurance  consultant, 
and  that  It  had  placed  lire  aiul  auto  Insur- 
anc-  for  tlie  unlin  lUself 

In  1948  or  194ii,  according  to  LoCasale. 
loc.kl  19J  first  obuiined  insurance  programs 
for  its  members  throut^h  negotiations  with 
employers  There  were  to  b«  contributory 
plans  the  employers  paying  two-thirds  of  the 
co:  t  and  the  employees  one-third.  TThe  un- 
;  n  (  btalned  informal  bids  from  about  15 
1  .  -.r-iiKe  curneri  and  bcifclcd  the  Contlnen- 
•.i;  Ca.'u.ilry  C-  Clnc.igo,  111.  on  the  ba.-^is 
r  1  wc«t  net  corts  Conttnental's  bid  hid 
been  submitted  by  Dash  &  Lore,  who  subse- 
quently  ber.-.nie  broker  on  the   policy 

In  1950.  the  plan  was  made  noncontrlbu- 
tory,  at  which  time  the  employers  Insisted 
upon  ch.  osl:.g  their  c  wn  cirr.  r-;  A  cl  uce 
to  this  eCTect  was  Inserted  In  the  collecUve- 
b.u-g  lining  agreement,  wnd  mar.y  empU^yirs 
insured  ll.eir  programs  throU_j;h  a  number  of 
dlllcrent  underwriters  However,  the  800  or 
t*j  members  referred  to  above  continued  to 
be  covered  by  Continental. 

The  multiple  policies  In  effect  for  members 
of  the  same  uniou  w.ts  a  consequence  of  the 
Fcnnsylvanhi  Inivirance  regulation  prescrib- 
ing ►iroup  ptvliclcs  for  k;rv.ups  of  less  than  25 
w  .rkcrs  Empl.  ycfs  of  fmall  companies  en- 
g  igfd  in  Similar  activities  were  banded  to- 
gether so  as  to  qualify  for  group  protection 
under  PeumyUanla  Insurance  regulations 
3. nee  the  union  was  the  only  centralized 
udmlnlstrattvc  factor.  It  became  the  policy - 
hold»r  on  three  different  policies.  J  War- 
ren Da*h  U)ld  subcoinr.  Iltee  Investigators 
in  CKLober  1954  that  local  195'b  Insurance 
was  h  II. died  by  Continental  Ca^UlUy  Co 
under  a  fraiichu-.e'  c.  ntracl  rather  than  the 
u:^ual  gri'up  insurance  contract  and  that 
three  Sep. irate  grouv>6  covering  members  of 
the  bame  ur.luii  had  biu  n  formed  along  the 
lines  followed  In  coUrciive  b.vrgalnlng.  that 
three  different  employer  aiSocUMons  were 
Involved,  and  that  each  group  had  different 
co.erage^^  Da&h  further  .slated  that  separate 
policies  were  is-Kued  to  employers  as  soon  as 
liiey  1  ad  m<jre  ih.m  the  required  25  em-'lov- 
ees  hut  that  his  firm  did  not  get  first-year 
c  inunls;  lon.s  when  employers  w^re  split  cut 
from   one  of  the   A.malgamated  groups. 

IVjth  lx)Ca*.ile  find  Dash  advised  that  since 
experience  provi  d  adverse  In  this  case,  Con- 
lUientil  dem.mded  .i  premium  r.ite  Increase 
This  t. >ok  place  at  the  end  of  the  third 
Insurance  year,  according  to  Daah.  As  a 
result,  all  these  groups  were  taken  from  Con- 
tinental and  Insured  with  Washington  Na- 
tional, which  offered  to  take  the  cases  at 
lower  ra'ee 

Informa'ion  of  record  does  not  support  the 
foregoing  stiilement-s  In  questionnaires  re- 
ceived from  Continental  Casualty  and  Wash- 
ington Natl.  nal.  the  following  data  w.\s 
suMnit ?ed  concernluK  local  196 

III  Continent.il  Ca-sualty  Co  Continental 
Lst^urd  a  group  policy  to  local  196  January 
1.  ly.'i-'.  providing  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment and  temporary  disability  cash 
benettts  (accident  and  health  insurance)  at 
a  monthly  premium  ol  $2.60.  Forty-nine 
cuniributing  employers  were  listed.  The  S 
Z    Ooodsleln   Curp  ,  Drexel  Building.  Phlla- 
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delphla,  a  general  agent  for  Continental, 
listed  as  agent  on  the  <:ase,  waa  paid  30-per- 
cent flat  first  year  and  renewal  commissions 
,ind  a  5-percent  fee.  This  case  was  canceled 
J.inuary  1.  1963,  exact  y  a  year  after  it  be- 
^m'     The  following  experience  was  shown: 

Premium     $44,603. 

Commissions:    •8,92C.60    (20   percent). 

Fees:  $2.230  16  (5  percent). 

Incurred  claims:  $33,314.36  (72.4  percent). 

Dividends:  None. 

Retention     $12,288.63    (27.6   percent). 

Inquiry  disclosed  ttat  I>ash  &  Love  was 
the  broker  In  this  case  and  received  commis- 
sions directly  from  GiKXlsteln.  The  Oood- 
.steln  Qrm  la  presently  attempting  to  de- 
termine from  Its  files  the  circumstances 
hurrounding  the  cancellation  of  the  case  and 
other  related  details.  It  can  be  se«n,  how- 
ever, that  (1)  the  ca<e  did  not  run  2  or  3 
years  under  Contlnentiil  and  develop  adverse 
experience;  (2)  there  was  no  Indication  that 
adverse  experience  caused  Continental  to 
demand  a  rate  Increase:  and  (3)  the  case  was 
canceled  by  the  contracting  party — not  Con- 
tinental. 

( b  I  The  Washington  National  Insurance 
Co  :  The  questionnaires  returned  by  Wash- 
ington National,  together  with  material  ob- 
tained from  files  of  the  carrier,  provide  the 
following  Information 

Of  the  original  49  contributing  employers 
listed  In  the  Continental  group  policy,  17  are 
presently  Insured  under  three  separate  group 
policies  Issued  to  the  union  by  Washington 
National.  Theee  are  designated  by  the  car- 
rier as  units  1.  2,  and  3.  In  addition,  4  of 
the  original  49  empl()yer«  are  now  carried 
under  separate  policies  Issued  by  Washing- 
ton National.  Still  another  separate  policy 
was  issued  by  Washington  National  to  an 
employer  not  Included  In  the  original  40. 
I>ash  St  Love  Ls  the  b:*oker  In  each  of  these 
cases.  TTius,  eight  jeparate  policies  now 
exist  In  place  of  the  single  policy  formerly 
carried  by  Continental.  Conunlsslons  are 
paid  separately  on  each  of  these  policies,  ob- 
viously Increasing  the  :omniiB8lon  factor  con- 
siderably (It  should  be  noted  that  12  new 
employers  not  Included  In  the  original  49 
have  bpen  added  to  the  three  groups  for 
which  the  union  hold:i  policies.) 

Of  these  eight  policies,  three  were  Issued 
on  the  same  day  that  the  Continental  p>ollcy 
w,is  canceled  The  remaining  five  were  Is- 
sued sh  rtly  before  oi'  soon  after  that  time. 
Washington  National  Insured  local  105,  unit 
1.  on  December  1,  19.J2,  unit  2  on  January 
1.  1953,  and  unit  3  on  May  1,  1953.  Two  of 
the  five  employer  po.lcles  were  Issued  No- 
vember 1.  1952.  two  o:i  January  1.  1063,  and 
the  fifth  on  November  1,  1953.  Records  Indi- 
cate that  local  195,  units  1  and  2  of  the 
five  employer  groups,  were  insured  for  a 
period  of  time  under  both  Continental  and 
Washington  National. 

The  benefits  and  premium  rates  were  dif- 
ferent under  each  of  t.he8e  policies  as  shown 
below. 

1.  Unit  1,  local  195  (carried  by  Continental 
from  January  1.  196i,  to  January  1,  1053; 
by  Washington  National  from  December  1, 
1952,  to  date) .  CoTcrages  and  premium  rates 
of  inception  under  Washington  National: 

iEffet^^tiveUiile  I)e<v  I.  19521 


Covtirajte 

Monthly 
premium 

Annual 
premium 

I.if'  Insuninec    .. 

$2.04 

.■20 
1.99 

$24.  48 

Aa  i.lentiil  <it»<itii  und  disubJity... 
Ao-i'loiil  iin't  hiviltti 

2.40 
23  88 

T..liil     .    

4.23 

60.76 

'  Questionnaire  frora  Continental  Casual- 
ty Co  re  Meat  Cutteni  &  Butchers  Workmen 
of  North  America,  Amalgamated  Local  185. 

I 


a.  Unit  a,  local  106  (carried  by  Continental 
froir  January  1,  1063,  to  January  1,  1063;  by 
Washington  National  from  January  1,  1068. 
to  date).  Coverages  and  premitun  rates  In 
inception  under  Washington  National: 

[Effective  date  Jan.  I,  1953' 


Coverage 

.Monthly 
premium 

Annual 
premium 

T.ife  insuran'y* 

$f)  99 

$11  88 

A  cciflent  and  health 

.;,  (.0 

31.20 

Total 

'          3.59 

43.08 

3.  Unit  3,  local  105  (carried  by  Continental 
from  January  1,  1952,  to  January  1,  1953; 
by  Washington  National  from  May  1,  1053,  to 
date).  Coverages  and  premiums  rates  at 
inception  under  Washington  National: 

[Effective  date  May  I,  ]0.^<1 


Coverage 


Life  insurance 

Accidental  death  and  disability 

Accident  and  healtli 

Hospitalkation  (employe«<s) 

Hospltaliiation  (dependents)... 

.'^urftical  lemployp^s) 

Surgical  (dependents; 

ToUl      


.Monthly 

Annual 

premium 

premium 

$1  01 

$12.  12 

.  18 

2.1ft 

1.99 

23.88 

1   17 

14  04 

3  41 

40  92 

..W 

6.00 

1.82 

21.84 

10.08 

120  96 

According  to  Washington  National's  ques- 
tionnaire, the  union's  executive  board  was 
Included  under  this  unit.  According  to  the 
carrier's  files  on  this  case,  dependent  cover- 
age at  the  outset  was  written  only  on  the 
union's  executive  board.  As  of  November 
1,  1964,  according  to  these  same  files,  hos- 
pitalization and  surgical  benefits  were  in- 
creased for  members  of  the  executive  board 
and  their  dependents  only.  The  file  states: 
"Employers  pay  entire  cost  of  program." ' 

The  separate  policies  issued  to  the  five 
employers  also  provide  different  coverages 
and  premium  rates. 

According  to  a  letter  from  Ooodsteln,  the 
general  agent  (set  forth  in  detail  later  in 
this  section).  Dash  &  Love,  on  the  local  195 
case,  received  a  commission  of  17.5  percent 
flat  on  first  year  and  renewal  premiums,  and 
Goodsteln,  as  general  agent,  received  an  ad- 
ditional 7.5  percent.  The  subcommittee's 
questionnaire  from  Continental  shows  that 
the  total  retention  for  the  1  year  the  policy 
was  in  effect  amounted  to  27.5  percent  of 
premium.  With  26  percent  of  this  repre- 
senting commissions  and  fees,  the  carrier's 


net  retention  was  only  2.5  percent  of  total 
premium.  These  commissions  and  service 
fee  arrangements  are  untisually  high. 

Dash  &  Love's  oom mission  arrangements 
■with  Washington  National  are  especially 
significant.  This  broker  received  commis- 
sions based  separately  on  each  policy  Issued 
by  Washington  National  to  the  various  units 
and  employers  whose  programs  covered  local 
195  members.  The  oommisslons  were  com- 
puted separately,  vising  the  decremental 
scale,  on  each  group  and  on  separate  cover- 
ages within  each  group.  Had  the  premium 
for  all  groups  been  combined  for  commission 
purposes,  the  result  would  have  been  to  re- 
duce substantially  the  amount  of  commis- 
sions paid.  Even  more  important  was  the 
contingency  commission  arrangement  pre- 
viously described  by  which  Dash  &  Love  re- 
ceived 10  percent  the  gross  premitim  on  each 
case  where  the  experience  was  sufficiently 
favorable  to  produce  a  dividend.  This  10 
percent  was  deducted  from  whatever  divi- 
dend became  payable  and  returned  to  Dash 
&  Love  in  addition  to  their  regular  com- 
missions. The  effect  of  the  arrangement 
was  to  reduce  any  dividend  earned  by  the 
various  groups  as  a  result  of  favorable  claims 
experience  by  an  amount  equaling  10  per- 
cent of  gross  premium.  If  the  dividend  was 
Insufficient  to  equal  that  amount,  as  it  was 
in  some  instances,  then  a  lesser  percentage 
was  paid  to  Dash  &  Love  with  no  dividend 
being  paid  to  the  group.  The  remainder  of 
the  dividend,  if  any,  after  the  10  percent 
additional  commission  had  been  deducted, 
was  then  paid  to  the  insured  group. 

In  1054,  following  the  first  insurance  year 
of  units  1,  2,  and  3  under  Washington  Na- 
tional, dividends  were  paid  to  one  of  the 
units  and  additional  commissions  were  paid 
to  Dash  St  Love  vmder  the  contingency 
arrangement  as  follows:  * 


Dividend 
paid 

Eilra  com- 
mission paiil 

Unit  1 - 

Unit  2. - 

Unit  3 

None 

None 

$2(»2  77 

$1S3.  7H 

297,  M) 
772.  Ml 

The  following  data,  compiled  from  ques- 
tionnaires submitted  by  Washington  Na- 
tional and  from  their  files,  reflect  the  first 
year  experience  on  flve  of  the  eight  policies, 
including  the  three  union  groups.  The 
tabulation  includes  the  contingent  commis- 
sions paid  to  Dash  &  Love.  The  percentages 
express  the  relation  of  the  Individual  item 
to  billed  premituus : 


PoUey 

Premium 

Fees 

Commis- 
sions 

Contlnpent 
commission 

Claims 

Dividends 

Oross 
retention 

Net 

n:tt'nlion 

A      

$7,726 
3,528 
2,708 
3,378 
1,905 

Percent 
0 

2.5 
2.5 
2.  .1 
2.6 

Percent 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

Percent 
10.0 
8.5 
6.8 

Percent 

28.5 
28.0 
19.6 
27.0 

ao.o 

Percent 
2.6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Peretnt 
69 

72 
80 
73 
69 

Percent 

39,0 

B 

41   H 

C 

51.4 

D 

.V)  S 

E 

4fi.  7 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  return  to  the 
beneficiaries  on  each  dollar  of  premium  (In 
claims  and  dividends)  in  these  cases  was  31 
cents,  22  cents,  19  cents,  27  cents,  and 
30  cents,  respectively,  the  remainder  in  each 
case  being  constuned  by  commissions,  fees, 
and  insurance  company  retention.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  the  welfare  of  these  bene- 
ficiaries was  Improved  by  the  switch  from 
Continental  to  Washington  National.  The 
change  appears  to  have  been  more  advan- 


'  Washington  National's  Installation  siun- 
mary  effective  date.  May  1,  1953,  Amalgam- 
ated Meat  Cutters  Local  195,  Hotel  and 
Bestatirant  Division,  Unit  3. 


tageous   to   the   broker   through   his  special 
arrangements  with  the  latter  carrier. 

Neither  LoCasale,  of  local  No.  105,  nor  three 
of  the  flve  employer  policyholders  Insured 
through  Washington  National  knew  of  the 
extra  commission  arrangements  between  the 
broker  and  the  carrier.  They  were  likewise 
unaware  of  the  broker's  regular  commission 
arrangements  or  the  amount  of  insurance 
company  retention  on  their  policies.  They 
had  never  seen  a  statement  of  the  experi- 
ence on  the  policies  despite  the  fact  that 
Washington    National    annually    transmits 


'  Washington   National    letter    to   Dash    Sc 
Love,  dated  Sept.  17,  1054. 
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■uch  rtatemBnta  to  D*ah  h  Lo»e.  An  official 
oX  one  at  the  Are  emploTcr  poUcyholderB  who 
U  comptrolier  of  bte  arm  Mid  he  hAd  never 
heaxd  or  Daah  ft  Lot*,  that  to  his  knowledge 
there  wm  no  broker  preeently  Involved  on 
the  c«ee,  and  that  all  hie  company's  dealings 
were  with  Waahlngton  National's  local  group 
lnfliir»nce  supervleor,  a  Mr.  Edward  Butcher. 
An  omclai  of  another  of  theee  companies  told 
staff  members  the  local  No  19S  Insurance 
program  arose  out  of  association  bargaining 
and  was  presented  to  his  company  as  a 
"package"  with  Dash  it  Love  as  broker  and 
ConUnental  as  the  carrier.  His  first  and 
only  knowledge  of  the  change  In  carriers 
came  when  Ujc.  Butcher  called  at  his  office 
to  obtain  personnel  Information  for  Wash- 
ington National  8  records.  ThU  Individual 
stated  he  had  never  seen  either  Dash  or  Love 
A  third  employer  said  he  bargained  Inde- 
pendently with  local  No.  185  and  that  his  In- 
surance program  had  been  Insured  with 
Washington  National  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  union,  with  Dash  Sc  Love  as  the  broker 
He  further  stated  that  D«uh  &  Love  had  oc.- 
caslonally  called  at  his  office  to  check 
specific  claims  Information. 

Investigation  determined  that  claims  In 
all  these  cases  are  processed  and  paid 
through  Mr.  Butcher's  office  rather  thuii 
through  that  of  the  broker. 
(2)  Boot  Jt  Shoe  Workers  Union  Local  .Vo  141 
This  union  has  Insurance  progriinis  with 
some  35  Individual  employers  In  the  eastern 
Pennsylvania  area  which  have  been  nego- 
tiated on  a  benefit  basis  with  the  employers 
agreeing  to  provide  specified  coverages  .set 
out  In  the  bargaining  agreement  through  In- 
surance companies  of  their  own  choice 
About  h.ur  of  the  35  employers  have  Insured 
their  programs  through  various  weU-kn  >w:i 
commercial  carriers;  17  employers  provide 
benefl's  through  Washington  National  un 
policies  Issued  to  the  union  which  also  carry 
the  names  of  the  Individual  employing  firms. 
allegedly  for  Identification  purposes  orilv 
Dash  &  Love  Is  the  broker  on  this  program 
There  Is  no  welfare  fund  Involved.  Em- 
ployers pay  the  Insurance  premiums  direct 
to  the  carrier  which  then  provides  'he  bene- 
fits as  eRtablLshed  In  collective  barKalr.lnc 
Ths  plan  Is  entirely  financed  by  the  »m- 
ployers. 

The  Continental  Casualty  Co  .  from  August 
1.  1960.  to  December  31.  1961.  Insured  thl.s 
same  plan  under  a  franchise  agreement, 
rather  than  a  group- insurance  policy.  Again 
due  to  inaccessibility  of  records  pert.»lnlnc 
to  the  case,  this  carfler  has  been  unable  to 
furnish  data  reque.sted  by  the  subcommittee; 
however.  It  haa  been  establl.shed  tha'  Da.'^h  .t 
Love  was  also  the  broker  of  record  w!»h  Con- 
tinental but  all  commissions  were  paid  by 
the  carrier  to  Its  general  agent  In  Philadel- 
phia. S  Z  Goodsteln  Commissions  to  G'vid- 
steln  were  40  percent  of  the  first  year  pre- 
mium and  3o  percent  of  renewU  premium. 
Adverse  experience,  according  to  Continental. 
caused  a  redvictlon  In  renewal  comml.'ssluiis 
to  25  percent  on  Augu.st  1.  196!.  Ui  which 
the  agent  objected.  Subsequently,  nego- 
tlatk)ns  were  entered  Into  l.xjklni?  toward 
reinstating  original  commissions  contingent 
on  good  future  experience  but  the  case  whs 
terminated  before  any  arrangements  oiuld 
be  made*  J  Warren  Dash  Informed  !«t«fT 
members  that  hla  firm's  commissions  a.s 
broker  In  this  case  were  originally  17'.;  per- 
cent flat  and  that  they  were  adjusted 
through  subsequent  negotlauons  to  2'2' ^ 
percent  flat 

(There  Is  Inserted  below  a  self-explanatory 
letter  received  from  S.  Z  Goodsteln  A  Co  . 
general  agents  from  the  Continental  Casual- 
ty Co  ,  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.     This  letter  was 


•I/Ctter  from  Continental  Casualty  Co    to 
subcommittee  dated  Nov    21,   1956 


submitted  In  response  to  ths  staff's  request 
for  InformaUon  this  agency's  flis  with  re- 
spect to  the  Boot  *  Shoe  Workers  Union  and 
ths  Meat  Cutters  *  Butcher  Workmen  Union 
Uical  196,  together  with  the  background  of 
these  cases.  While  the  Information  Is 
sparse.  It  ha.i  some  bearing  on  the  sUte- 
ments  made  hy  J  Warren  Dash,  the  broker  ) 
Continental  Casi-alty  Co., 
S  Z   GooDSTMN  &  Co..  Inc.. 

General  Agents. 
Philadrlphia.  Pa. 

Mr  Blake  Tt  rner. 

StaJ    Member,    US     Senate,    Committre    on 

Labor  and  Pu^^lic  Welfare.  Subcommittee 

on  Welfa-c  and  Pevsion  Funds,  Wasf'ing- 

ton.  DC 

Diar  Mr.  Tl'rner     This  U  In  reply  W  your 

letter  of  Decanber  8,  1955.  with  reference  to 

the  above-captloned  cases  for   the  perl(.>d  of 

J.muary   1     li'52.  to  January   1.   1953 

BOOT    *  SHOE  WORKERS   tNION 

1  The  commission  paid  to  Dash  l<:  L.  ve  a.s 
brokers,  was  H'-^  percent  of  the  premium  col- 
lected It  wo'.ild  he  extremely  difficult  If  not 
Impossible  t  )  give  an  ar.swer  as  to  total 
monevs  Invo  ved  because  our  records  for  this 
period  do  n<  t  appear  to  be  complete 

2  The  commissions  paid  on  all  coverages 
was  the  samf 

3  Commi.'.«lons   wt-re   not   renegotiated 

4  Our  ag''ncy  rt-oelved  comml.s.sion  of  7'^ 
percent  of  the  premium  collected  Mv  c<im- 
ment  In  Item  N"  1  as  to  the  availability  of 
a  dollar-and-cents  tlgure  applies  here  iis  well 

5.   As  br  )kers.  Dash  tt  Love 

1  a  1    Assls  ed  In  rite  .  alculatlon 

(b>  Prepared  proposals  for  the  groups 
concerned,  jased  on  inf  irmatlon  ar.d  rales 
supplied  by  our  ofTlce. 

(CI  Aided  In  coUectlrig  delinquent  pre- 
miums C  )nlacted  the  empl»>yer8  up»)n 
notification  from  ■  ur  oflu-e  lh.it  our  etTorts 
to  make  co.lec'ion  had   not  been  8ucces*ful 

(d)  Arranged  In.^tallatJ.  n  and  designed 
and  Instituted  all  necesi^ry  procedures  for 
use  of  employers. 

lei  Aule<l  in  service  and  claims  neijoiia- 
tlons  u[>on  request. 

(fi  Malnt«iiie<l  regular  contact  with 
clients  and  our  office  to  assist  in  efficient 
admlnistra'ive  functioning 

igi  No  additional  fees  or  commissions 
were  jiald  f  jr  these  services. 

AMALGAMATED    MEATCtTTTtSIS    *    PLTCHKRS 

The    same   Inf  jrmatlon   as   supplied   above 

We  have  no  Information  relative  to  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  original 
placement.'  of  these  c.ises  We  were  merely 
requested  by  the  brokers  to  supply  rates  for 
proposed  coverage  .ind  were  later  informed 
th  it  the  c.i.ses  were  written 

U  l»  our  recollection  that  the  ca*e«  were 
tfrminatetl  after  ii<  .tlflcatlon  .f  perilling  rate 
Increase  upon  renewal  was  d;scusae<l  The 
brokers  did  not  feel  'hat  the  t  rnpluyers  would 
accept  the  rate  increiiiie. 

W.'  have  no  figures  showing  the  experi- 
ence on  the.'c  cai.es  but  u.slng  the  figures 
supplied  In  your  letter.  It  appears  that  Con- 
llntntal  was  left  with  only  elgh  .-tenths  of 
1  percent  The  figures  which  you  quoted 
showed  gr  1S3  collections  of  144  603.  coramls- 
sioiji  aiii!  fees  of  111.150  75  claims  of 
i3J,il4J5.  Hence  against  collections  of 
$44  a03.  t."'.ere  were  paynients  aggregating 
$43.365  10  representing  97  2  percent  of  tlie 
premium  From  the  remaining  2  8  perccnV 
ConUnental  paid  2  percent  Pennsylvania 
premium  tax  leaving  them  with  only  eight - 
tenths  of  1  percent  Obviously,  this  explaliLs 
the  need  for  :\n  Increase  In  premium  rate 

We  can  find  no  listing  of  empI-Tees  crrv- 
ered. 

In  our  original  conversation,  you  had 
asked  If  any  of  the  individual  grouiis  had 
remained  on  the  books  after  the  termination 


of  the  case  psr  se.     I  have  ohsckad  Into  the 
matter  and  find  that  none  did. 

I  bops  this  Information  Is  to  your  satis- 
faction. 

Very  truly  yours. 

S.   Z.   GOODSTTIH  &   Co..  IlSC., 

Marvin    N     Dkmchick. 

Sfcrc  t  orj;  -  Treasitrer 

Questionnaires  of  Washington  National 
disclose  that  13  of  the  present  17  employers 
they  In.sure  were  Is.sued  pollclsa  effective 
January  1.  1952.  the  day  following  that  on 
which  Continental  ceased  to  b«  the  carrier 
The  remaining  five  were  added  later,  two  In 
1952.  two  In  1953.  and  one  In  1»64.  The 
coverage,  premium  rates,  and  beoeflts  differ 
In  each  of  these  17  programs;  however,  all 
beneflcUvrles  are  members  of  the  same  union. 
Again  as  In  the  local  196  Instance,  Wash- 
ington National  pays  Dash  St  Lot*  separate 
commissions  on  each  of  these  17  Indlrldtial 
units  and.  according  to  cuettlonnAlres  sub- 
mitted by  the  company,  also  pays  separate 
commissions  on  each  Individual  coverage 
within  e.ich  of  the  employer  units.  The  ef- 
fe«~t  of  this  Is  Illustrated  In  a  letter  from 
the  Insurance  company  to  Dash  tt  Love  dated 
February  77.  1954.  which  contains  the  state- 
ment 

■Had  we  lumped  together  the  premiums 
p  ilU  >:i  e.u-h  caftc  and  graded  the  commis- 
sions accordingly,  then  conunlsslons  paid 
would  have  been  greatly  reduced  during  the 
first  year  " 

According  to  a  tabulation  of  the  carriers 
qucstiormalres  on  the  policies  Issued  In  1952 
onlv  the  first  year  premium  totaled  $59  - 
691  25  and  commissions  reportedly  paid  were 
$115(V5  11     I  19  3    percent    of    premium). 

Mr  KnoblfK-k  testified  In  this  connection 
that 

"At  the  lime  we  took  that  group  (Boot  A: 
Shoe  Union  I  over  f'  r  Dash  &  Love,  they  In- 
dicated that  in  order  fir  us  to  be  considered 
bv  them  they  would  want  us  to  pay  com- 
mi-sKions  .separately  vn  each  particular  shoe 
comp  my  We  lujreed  to  it.  and  the  only 
re.ison  we  agreed  to  It  w;is  the  fact  that  we 
were  advl.sed  that  each  of  these  shoe  com- 
panies was  In  effe't  going  to  be  written  sep- 
aratelv  and  In  fact  at  different  Intervals 
Now  I  cant  tell  you  at  what  Intervals  they 
were  written  but  I  should  say  the  effect  was 
that  we  could  under  the  circumstances  con- 
sider each  one  as  a  separate  group,  and  for 
that  reason  we  agreed  In  that  instance  to 
pay  separate  commissions  on  the  coverage 
written  for  each  of  these  shoe  companies  "  ' 
Mr  Knoblock  pointed  out  elsewhere  In  his 
testimony  that 

■Sometimes  a  piu^.lcular  broker  or  agent 
In  controlling  a  group  U  going  to  be  the  one 
who  Is  going  U)  designate  which  Insurance 
company  Is  going  to  get  that  risk,  and  the 
f^rt  thit  a  person  d<Des  exercise  such  close 
control  over  a  particular  group  may  warrant 
the  payment  of  some  amount  In  addition  to 
the   regular   stand  ird   commission  "  " 

t^enat(.»r  Allott  asked  whether  the  car- 
rier had  t<j  pay  the  broker  greater  commis- 
sions, in  other  words,  to  obtain  the  business 
in  some  Instances.  Mr  Knoblock  replied 
"In  the  case  of  this  BckK  &  Shoe  Union  that 
Is    wh  i'    was    done  "  '• 

D.ush  A:  lyove  alst)  have  a  contingent  com- 
mis-sion  arrangement  in  effect  with  Wash- 
ington National  m  this  case  similar  to  th.it 
of  local  195,  under  which  they  receive  up  to 
10  percent  of  earned  premiums  as  additional 
commission  over  and  above  the  broker's 
reg'il.u  commission  If  experience  warrants  It 
According  to  Washington  National's  file, 
dividends  were  paid  in  the  Boot  *  Shoe 
Union  cases  for  each  of  the  first  3  Insurance 


'"  Ibid  .  p  1255 
>■  Ibid  .p  1259. 
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years,   from  which   extra  conunlselons   were 
deducted  and  paid  to  D(.s9i  &  Love  as  follows: 


Deducted 

and   >ald 
nasi  & 

Tital 

Paid  to 

Policy  > car  ' 

dlv  .knd 

Love  as 

liolley- 

fxtm 

bolder 

commis- 

sion 

I'ec.  1.  1»M,  to  1>«C.  1. 

IWiJ       

i\\  m.  37 

$6,322.  lb 

$8, 327.  21 

l>t>c    I.  IW-,  to  I'ec.  1. 

W^'.-i       -.   

8.  121  S3 

6.9R2.30 

1,090.53 

I>«T    1.  1U63.  U)  Dec.  1. 

l'.»M -- 

6,  XB  67 

,  5,000.00 

l.W)2,fi7 

Total 

29,«r3.87 

'l8,3M.  4fl 

11,589.41 

1  I'ldlcy  year  actofliiip  '"  ^V'asliingtoti  National's  filfs. 

Thus,  the  broker  received  In  extra  com- 
missions 61.2  percent  of  the  turn  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  payable  to  the 
policyholder  as  dlvlde.ids  had  the  arrange- 
ment not  been  In  effect.  Neither  the  union 
nor  the  employers  Involved  In  these  pro- 
grams knew  of  these  commission  arrange- 
ments. Washington  National  officials  In- 
formed sUff  members  that  they  received 
verbal  assurances,"  from  Dash  Si  Love  at 
the  time  this  arrangement  was  originally 
made  that  the  Insured  groups  were  aware  of 
and  had  approved  It  In  testifying  before 
the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Knoblock  said: 

'I  think  that.  In  accepting  verbal  assur- 
ances from  both  Diifh  &  Love  and  Harry 
Epulela  that  the  uniors  knew  of  the  cjmmls- 
slon  arrangement  which  we  made,  we  were 
very  probably  being  naive  In  not  getting 
something    In   writing  "  " 

An  even  more  unusual  arrangement  Is 
that  which  Dash  &  Love  had  with  the  Boot 
St  Shoe  Workers  Union  through  Michael 
Tesoro.  eastern  representative.  J.  Warren 
Daih  testified  that  soLie  time  after  Washing- 
tun  National  became  the  Insurance  carrier 
but  prior  to  the  end  of  the  first  policy  ye.ir, 
Do-sh  <St  Love  agreed  "at  Tesoro's  request" 
to  assume  responslbll.ty  for  all  admlnlstra- 
tl  n  and  servicing  of  the  policy.  Mr.  Dash 
.suggested  that  his  flim  receive  half  of  any 
dividend  which  might  develop  In  the  case. 
Tesoro  agreed  to  this  This,  of  course,  ■was 
In  addition  to  the  brcker's  regular  and  extra 
conunlsslons  paid  dl  -ect  from  the  carrier. 
A.sked  If  he  had  Inforned  Tesoro  of  his  con- 
tingent commission  [.rrangement.  Mr.  Dash 
testified  he  had  not. 

Mr  Tesoro  produced  checks  made  payable 
t'l  Diish  t  Love  drawn  on  a  special  account 
which  he  maintains  In  his  own  name  as 
e;kstcrn  representatlv  ?  of  the  Boot  &  Shoe 
Workers  Union.  An  examination  of  these 
reflected  the  following: 


Cbeek  date-] 


Jnn.  2*.  1WSI    ... 

•Vpr    ■."»■..  lU-M 

M:ir    l.\  nt.%5  ... 

Total 


$4,MCt  no 
81«.  7rt  I 
601  3;^ 


$0,377  Jl 

i.uau  xi 
'  l..ir.Mj7 

_      . 

11.569  41 


I  I'or  fiiilliiT  ripiuuHUu  I  uf  tlii^  last  "(iiviilcixl.^  s<t) 

The  arrangement  which  Ehuh  &  Love  had 
with  Tesoro  was  not  known  to  Washington 
National.     Mr.  Knob.ock  testified  that: 

"The  Washington  National  Insurance  Co. 
had  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  that  agree- 
ment between  I>aab  A  Love  and  whoever  the 
Individual  was.  " 

He  added: 

"I  think  also  that  this  50  percent  of  the 
dividend  certainly  is  a  laaaon  to  us  and  shows 
that   these    things   kave   got  to   be  checked 


very  carefully  In  the  future  before  any  oon- 
tracte  ef  this  kind  are  entered  Into."  '* 

TbtM  «n  anaslng  situation  existed  In  which 
a  broker  wtm  able  to  get  unucually  favorable 
basic  oommiaaloii  arrangements  wltli  the 
carrier,  plus  60  percent  of  the  remaining 
dividend  pcdd  the  union. 

There  Is  no  formal  agreement  between  the 
Individual  employers  and  the  union  In  this 
case  as  to  the  dlspoeitlon  of  Insurance  divi- 
dends. It  would  seem  logical  that  dividends 
would  either  be  shared  equally  by  the  em- 
ployers and  the  union  or  at  least  utilized  in 
furtherance  of  the  program  by  Joint  agree- 
ment. Actually,  all  dividends,  less  contin- 
gent commissions  to  the  broker,  were  paid  by 
Washington  National  directly  to  the  union. 
Correspondence  In  the  carrier's  files  indicates 
that  there  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  hide 
from  the  employers  the  fact  that  dividends 
were  paid. 

An  exchange  of  correfpondence  between 
Edward  Butcher.  Washington  National's 
group  supervisor  In  Philadelphia,  and  Mr. 
C.  D.  Smith,  the  company's  agency  supervisor 
in  Evanston,  is  pertinent.  Mr.  Smith  sent 
Butcher  a  letter  dated  January  23,  1953,  en- 
closing an  experience  statement  on  this  case 
for  the  first  policy  year.  A  portion  of  the 
letter  stated: 

"For  your  personal  information,  there  Is  a 
total  bonus  ( this  company's  term  for  divi- 
dend return  to  policyholder)  due  of  $15,- 
649.37.  However,  in  accordance  with  our 
agreement  with  Dash  &  Love,  we  are  issuing 
a  separate  check  in  the  amount  of  $6,322.16 
to  Dash  &  Love  for  additional  commission  for 
their  handling  of  the  group.  "You  will  recall 
that  D-ish  &  Love  receive  10  percent  of  the 
earned  premiums  as  extra  commission,  said 
10  percent  being  deducted  from  the  bonus 
payable."  We  have  issued  two  separate 
checks,  one  for  $9,327.21  payable  to  the  Boot 
&  Shoe  Union,  and  the  other,  as  above  pay- 
able to  Dash  &  Love." 

Mr.  Butcher  acknowledged  receipt  of  the 
above  with  a  memorandum  dated  January 
26,  1953.  which  stated: 

"I  delivered  the  txo  checks  on  the  above 
group  to  Dash  &  Ixrve,  and  they  will  see  that 
the  union  receives  their  check  by  tcxlay  or 
tomorrow.  The  money  that  the  union  re- 
ceives Is  kept  by  the  the  Boot  &  Shoe  Union 
In  a  special  fund  that  they  have  set  up.  It  is 
also  important  that  no  announcement  of 
this  dividend  be  made  to  any  of  the  insured 
companies."  '• 

Mr.  Butcher  Informed  staff  members  that 
this  warning  to  his  home  offices  resulted 
from  Instructions  to  that  effect  which  he 
had  received  from  Dash  &  Love. 

Mr.  Tesoro  frankly  admitted  he  had  never 
advised  the  employers  of  the  dividends  paid, 
and  that  they  had  never  asked  about  them. 
He  said  the  dividend  money  (excluding  his 
60-p«Tcent  payments  to  Dash  &  Love)  is 
used  for  union  organization  expense.  At 
one  time  or  another,  five  different  business 
agents  have  been  paid  in  varying  amounts 
from  this  account. 

In  its  questionnaires,  Washington  Na- 
tional listed  dividends  as  having  been  paid 
in  many  of  these  17  separate  employer  units 
(each  case  or  unit  Is  treated  separately  for 
experience -rating  purposes,  dividends,  com- 
missions, etc.).  Staff  members  Intenrtewed 
Individuals  at  two  of  these  compwinles  where 
the  questionnaires  Indicated  dividends  had 
been  paid.  In  neither  case  were  the  em- 
ployers aware  that  dividends  had  been  paid 
nor  had  they  received  them,  of  course.  They 
did  not  know  what  the  commission  arrange- 
ments were  on  the  case  or  that  extra  com- 
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"Hearings,  pt.  3,  p.   1260. 

"  Karned  premiums  for  the  year  totaled 
$63,231.60. 

••  Memorandum  from  Ed'ward  J.  Butcher  to 
'Washington  National,  dated  Jan.  29.  1968. 


missions  were  paid.  Tbey  had  no  Idea  what 
the  Insurance  company  ret«Btlen  was  and 
had  never  seen  an  experlenoe  statement  on 
their  programs.  It  was  further  apparent 
that  such  questions  had  never  occurred  to 
them  and  that  they  were  not  too  concerned 
about  It.  As  one  of  these  two  employers  put 
it,  he  "pays  the  premium  and  forgeti  about 
it."  He  stated  that  as  tamg  as  the  rates  are 
fair,  the  program  adequate,  claimB  handled 
satisfactorily,  and  the  union  and  his  em- 
ployers are  happy,  why  question  anything. 
He  said  he  had  never  aslced  for  an  eq;>erience 
statement  from  Washlnfirton  Natktnal. 

When  employers  abdicate  their  respon- 
sibilities to  this  extent,  It  la  not  all  surpris- 
ing that  the  broker,  the  union,  and  the  in- 
surance carrier  can  operate  without 
restraint. 

In  early  1955,  following  the  third  com- 
plete ins\irance  year  on  this  case,  Mr.  Smith 
wrote  Mr.  Butcher  at  Philadelphia  advising 
that  this  case  had  developed  a  bonus  of 
$6,202.67.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  due 
to  the  10-percent  extra  commission  arrange- 
ment with  the  broker,  this  entire  amount 
would  be  due  Dash  &  Love.  He  asked 
whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  prepare  a 
bonus  statement  breaking  down  the  $6,302.67 
percentagewise  in  accordance  with  premium 
received  from  the  various  companies.  His 
letter  continued: 

"This  is  necessary  where  a  return  Is  being 
made  to  the  companies;  however,  because 
Dash  &  Love  will  receive  the  entire  amount 
It  does  not  seem  feasible  to  go  through  all 
the  extra  motion  unless  Dash  &  Love  are 
going  to  return  $6,202.67  to  the  group."" 

By  letter  dated  March  2,  1955,  Smith  wrote 
Dash  &  Love  as  follows: 

"Enclosed  is  the  bonus  statement  on  the 
above  group  (Boot  &  Shoe  Union)  together 
with  dividend  checks  as  requested  in  your 
telephone  conversation,  one  check  to  the 
Boot  &  Shoe  Union  for  $1,302.67  and  one 
check  to  you  for  $5,000."  It  Is  particularly 
significant  that  the  enclosed  bonus  state- 
ment showed  a  total  bonus  (dividend)  pay- 
able of  $6,202.67.  Had  the  statement  been 
delivered  to  the  union  it  would  have  be- 
come aware  of  the  contingency  conunlEsion 
arrangement  between  Washington  National 
and  Dash  &  Love.  Had  it  been  delivered 
to  the  employing  companies,  they,  too,  would 
have  discovered,  of  course,  that  dividends 
were  being  paid  in  this  case.  It  hardly  need 
be  added  that  the  statement  was  not  so 
delivered,  rxurthermore,  of  the  $1,302.67 
which  the  broker  saw  fit  to  let  the  union 
receive,  he  recovered  $601.33,  or  half,  under 
his  arrangement  with  the  union  about  which 
the  carrier  allegedly  knew  nothing.  'When 
questioned  by  staff  members  on  this.  Mr. 
Dash  said  the  $1,202.67  given  to  the  union 
was  "probably  a  psychological  procedure," 
and  added  that,  "We  wouldn't  have  had  to 
do  it."  When  asked  why  he  did  not  obtain 
the  same  50-percent  agreement  with  the 
Meatcutters  Union,  Mr.  Dash  said,  "It  didn't 
occur  to  us:  we  missed  the  boat."  Later, 
in  testifying  at  the  subconunlttee's  hearings, 
he  claimed  he  had  made  this  renuu-k  face- 
tiously and  that  there  was  a  vast  difference 
in  the  two  situations. 

Mr.  Dash  told  staff  members  his  firm  does 
not  deliver  Washington  National's  bonus 
statements,  that  they  feel  no  obligation  to 
do  BO  and  that  the  group*  have  txpreaaed 
no  Interest  in  them.  (Wlaan  at^ed  whether 
he  wae  surprised  to  learn  tiutt  the  company's 
bonus  statements  were  no*  being  distrib- 
uted to  poacyholdera.  Mr.  Knoblock  stated 
he  had  learned  this  about  a  month  prior 
to  the  subcommittee's  heariaga.  at  which 
time  he  was  surprised.    He  said  the  letter 
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tranMnlttlng  iht  itatement  uaually  contains 
a  request  that  It  be  delivered  to  the  proper 
Individual  )  Dash  alao  readily  admitted 
that  these  groups  are  not  aware  of  either 
his  basic  or  his  contingency  commission 
arrangements  with  Washington  National 
Under  these  circumstances.  It  is  little  won- 
der that  such  outrageous  practices  continue 
and  nourish  without  detection. 

As  a  nnal  Indication  of  the  favored  ptisl- 
tlon  this  broker  enjoys  with  Washington 
National,  reference  U  made  to  the  following 
The  carrier  Insures  a  group  known  as  the 
Delicatessen  *  Cafeteria  Workers  Union. 
Local  233.  at  920  Walnut  Street.  Philadel- 
phia. ThU  case  was  effective  April  1  1952 
The  carrier's  files  refiect  that  effective  Juiv 
1.  1953,  the  casualty  premiums  on  this  group 
were  Increased  by  11  percent  This  increa.s.- 
was  not  due  to  loss  ratios  i  poor  cUima  p.t- 
perlence)  nor  was  it  to  be  retained  by  the 
company  The  entire  increase,  less  taxes 
was  to  be  returned  to  Dash  Sc  Love  as  a 
service  fee  This  raised  the  basic  monthly 
premium  from  M  47  to  »4.96  *  Unfortu- 
nately, lack  of  time  prevented  the  staff  from 
determining  what  representations  were  made 
to  this  group  as  to  the  cause  of  the  in- 
crease, however,  Mr  Dash,  when  questioned 
about  It.  Insisted  the  raise  was  due  to  ad- 
verse experience,  a  contention  that  Is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts 

The  extra  commissions  to  Dash  &  love 
which  In  the  carriers  records  are  often  rt-- 
f erred  to  as  administrative  fees,  were  ju.s- 
tlfled  by  Washington  National  offlr-ials  and 
the  broker  on  the  basis  of  extra  sorvicU.k; 
which  Dash  <k  Love  perform  on  all  their 
cases.  Investigation  disclosed  that  all  clalm.s 
In  Dash  Sc  Love's  cases  are  processed  and 
paid  through  Washington  Nationals  Phila- 
delphia group  office  by  Mr  Butcher  a  si\;- 
arled  employee  of  the  carrier  It  was  fur- 
ther developed  In  contacts  with  officials  of 
both  the  employing  concerns  and  unions  In- 
volved that  Dash  ti  Love  seemingly  do  very 
little.  If  anything,  In  the  way  of  extra 
servicing  which  would  entitle  them  to  extra 
commission  For  example.  Tesoro  stated  le 
lised  the  broker  chiefly  to  Intercede  with 
Washington  National  when  he  could  not  *!•■•, 
satisfaction  from  Butcher  on  claims,  but 
that  he  deals  mainly  with  Butcher  on  Iti- 
surance  matters  He  said  he  sometimes  con- 
sulted the  broker  often,  sometimes  not  iit 
all  for  long  stretches,  and  that  he  had  ni>t 
used  them  at  all  In  the  past  6  months 
LoCasale  told  staff  members  that  Dash  A: 
Love  "sells  the  Insurance — period  "  Later  .' 
the  hearings  he  amended  this,  saying 

"When  I  received  this  summons  to  ap- 
pear. I  wanted  to  make  sure  I  had  all  the 
facts  straight  I  checked  with  the  ^\t\  wh  > 
handles  health  and  welfare  and  I  asked. 
'What  procedure  do  you  go  through  when 
there  Is  a  claim  that  comes  to  the  office  from 
one  of  the  members?"  She  said.  Well  »e 
contact  Dash  &  Love  and  get  the  claim  fcrm.s 
and  we  get  the  forms  filled  out  by  the  l:.- 
dlvldual  member  and  then  forward  those  to 
the  Washington  National  for  processing  '  "  '» 
He  affirmed  that  Butcher  handled  the  claims 
processing.  As  pointed  out  previously  the 
employers  with  but  one  exception  stated  that 
they  had  seen  no  evidence  that  Dash  &  Love 
performed  any  service  whatsoever  in  connec- 
tion with  these  cases.  The  one  excepted 
employer  reported  that  the  broker  occasion- 
ally calls  at  his  company  to  obtain  specific 
claims  Information.  Mrs  Ruth  Katz  nff^.  e 
secretary  In  Washington  Nationals  Philadel- 
phia group  office  who  processes  claims  In  all 
the  cases  of  this  company  In  that  area,  stated 
that,  to  her  knowledge  Dash  &  Love  perform 
no    rieldwork,    administration    or    any    other 
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service  In  connection  with  any  of  their  cases 
She  advlse<l  that  this  office  does  all  the  ad- 
ministrative and  claims  work.  Including  bill- 
ing and  collection  of  premiums,  postings, 
and  maintenance  of  all  administrative  rec- 
ords necessary  to  the  servicing  of  the*e  cases 
Mr  Butcher,  despite  his  capacity  as  Wash- 
ington National's  top  supervisory  official  In 
the  Philadelphia  area,  said  he  was  not  aware 
that  Dash  St  Love  had  not  distributed  the 
carrier's  bonus  statements  to  policyholders 
although  he  knew  that  his  company  Intended 
that  they  be  delivered  He  w.is  likewise  un- 
aware he  said,  of  the  broker's  arrangement 
with  Tesoro,  whereby  Dash  ic  U)ve  recovered 
half  the  dividend.!  paid  to  the  iKxit.  and  slu:>e 
union. 

(B>      NEWARK    INVESTIOATUiN 

At  W<ishin«ton  Nationals  home  office  in 
Ev.mston.  Ill  ,  staff  members  revlewe^l  some 
15  tliea  dealing  with  gr.nip-lnsur  ince  policies 
Issued  by  this  comp.iny  to  various  companies 
and  union  groups  in  'he  Newark  NJ  area 
in  all  of  which  Harrv  D  Epstein  2i  Elizabeth 
Aver.ue,  Newark.  N  J  .  Is  the  broker  Epstein 
was.  until  1951  associated  in  a  p.irtnershlp 
with  Louis  B  Sapersteln  In  an  Insnrancf 
brokerage  firm  kn  iwn  .as  the  Harlew  .\ftency 
Inc  .  New.\rk  Sapersteln  Is  fully  identified 
elsewhere  In  this  report  W.ishington  Na- 
tional has  also  Insured  sevpr.il  groups  In  the 
Newark  are.i  on  whl  -h  Harlew  .Atjency.  Inc  . 
w  IS  broker  of  record 

Epstein  h.is  an  arrangement  with  W.ish- 
Ington  Natl  in. il  similar  Uj  that  of  D  ish  & 
Love,  whereby  he  receives  extra  rimmisslons 
amounting  to  10  percent  of  earned  premiums 
over  and  above  regular  commissions,  de- 
duced from  dividends  otherwise  p.iy.tble  'o 
the  Insured  groups  His  regular  commission 
piyments  are  based  on  W-ishlngton  Na- 
tionals st.mdard  decremental  scale  except 
that  In  renew.il  years  on  all  his  c.uses  he  re- 
ceives a  fl  it  5  percent  Instead  of  the  u.su.il 
graded  5  p'*rcent.  a  departure  fr-im  tlie  c.ir- 
rler'i  star.dard  contract  Epstein  actually 
does  pr oces.-.  and  pay  cla.ms,  and  ace  irdlng 
to  his  statement,  handles  all  other  admln- 
istr.itlve  functions  In  his  cases  despite  the 
fact  that  Washington  National  also  m.iin- 
tal.is  a  group  office  In  Newark  similar  to  the 
one  m  Philadelphia 

In  each  Epstein  case  reviewed  by  the  st.iff 
at  Washington  N.itl  inal's  home  office  flies 
reflected  payment  "f  jin  administrative  fee 
a.Tsountlng  to  5  percent  nf  earned  piremium 
to  Indiv.du.ils  Identified  -vs  union  ifficl.ils 
This  administrative  fee  is  provided  by  load- 
ing the  insurance  premium.  1  e  .  the  actu  il 
cost  of  insurance  Is  Increa.sed  by  5  percent 
In  order  to  pr.xluce  the  fee  Wiishlngicjn 
National  officials  stated  these  administrators 
perform  actual  service  such  as  contacting 
union  members  to  sign  up  new  applicants 
for  Insurance,  to  explain  the  insurance  pro- 
gram., to  assist  m  fliUng  out  claim  forms,  and 
to  police  deilnque.1t  employer  contributors 
They  further  stated  that  these  fees  are  pild 
to  Individuals  designated  by  Epstein  Mr 
Smith  testified  on  November  30,  1955  that 
the  carrier  had  discontinued  the  practice  of 
loading  the  premium  for  administration  fee 
p'.rposes  Washmgtoti  National  officials 
earlier  Ir.formed  staff  members  In  Evanston 
that  they  now  require  a  letter  of  authorlz.i- 
Uon  from  trustees  or  other  responsible  offi- 
cials of  a  welfare  fund  or  Insurance  plan  be- 
fore the  carrier  will  pay  ad.mlr', istratlon  fees 
to  anyone 

Mr  Epstein  was  Interviewed  by  ttatT  mem- 
bers on  November  :i.  1955  hi  his  office  He 
was  informed  that  hearings  were  contrni- 
plated  by  the  subcommittee  later  that 
m  inth.  at  which  time  this  matter  w  uld 
probably  be  reviewed  Mr  Ki'steln  whs 
servf<l  with  a  s'lboena  on  November  liO  ll'Si 
after  several  earlier  unsuccessful  efforts  I'V 
representatives  of  the  US  mar.-hal's  office  I  . 
ordering  him  to  appear  before  the  subcom- 
mittee;   however,    a    telegram    wa»    received 


from  him  In  which  he  sUted  hm  waa  In  111 
health  and.  In  his  physician's  opinion,  such 
an  appearance  would  definitely  endanger  and 
be  detrimental  to  his  health. 

In  the  November  3.  1956,  Interview  with 
staff  members.  Bpsteln  explained  In  detail 
the  service  he  performs  In  mil  his  cases  in 
return  for  the  special  commission  arrange- 
ments he  has  'llh  Washington  National  He 
stated  that  he  maintains  complete  adminis- 
trative records  on  all  his  cases  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  can  handle  any  Insurance 
problems  which  arise  within  his  groups  with- 
out reference  i  the  company's  home  offices 
His  administrative  functions  Include  flndlng 
selling.  InsUUIng.  premium  billing  and  col- 
lection. clalP"-.  processing  and  paying,  audit- 
ing In  some  Instances,  and  contacts  with 
unions  and  trustees  of  plans  with  which  he  Is 
Connected  as  broker 

Since  this  description  appeared  to  leave 
very  little.  If  anything,  for  union  adminis- 
trators to  do  In  return  for  5  percent  of 
premium  In  all  his  cases.  Kpeteln  was  asked 
what  function  they  perform.  He  stated  they 
perform  imjxirtant  functions  by  visiting  em- 
ployee beneficiaries  In  plants  where  the  In- 
suriiice  program  Is  In  effect,  explaining  the 
Insunuice  plan  answering  Inquiries,  polic- 
ing delinquent  employer  contributors,  and 
eirolUr.g  new  applicants  In  theae  plans  Ep- 
stein admitted  that  generally  speaking,  these 
administrators  were  union  olBclala  through 
whom  he  originally  obtained  the  business 
either  by  Introduction  or  recommendation 
He  denied  however,  that  the  fee*  paid  to 
them  In  any  sense  represented  a  return  of 
favor 

Like  Dash  Sc  Ujve.  Epstein  does  not  make 
a  practice  of  distributing  the  annual  bonus 
statement  which  Washington  National  sends 
him  for  delivery  to  the  policyholder,  though 
he  conceded  that  It  was  the  Intent  of  the 
carrier  that  they  l)e  delivered.  He  said  his 
Insured  groups  had  expressed  no  Interest  in 
these  experience  statement*.  Bpateln  als*) 
admitted  that  only  one  of  his  Insured  groups 
was  aware  that  he  had  supplementary  com- 
mission arrangements  on  his  cases  with 
WashlngU)n  National.  ThU  group  U  the 
United  Bakery  Confectionery.  Cannery, 
Packing  &  Pood  Service  Workers  Union,  Local 
262  Newark,  headed  by  Anthony  Aurlema 
and  Getjrge  Braverman,  president  and  general 
organi/er  respectively  This  union.  Epstein 
said,  knew  of  his  extra  compensation  but 
w  is  not  aware  of  how  It  was  paid  or  the  fact 
It   was  deducted   from  dividends. 

Over  a  4-year  period,  more  than  $18,000 
was  paid  to  10  administrators  In  union  In- 
surance or  welfare  fund  cases  Involving  Ep- 
stein as  broker  and  Washington  National  as 
carrier  Some  of  these  cases  are  small  and 
the  amount  of  the  fee  proportionately  small, 
however,  the  practice  Is  open  to  serious  ques- 
tion This  Is  apparently  realized  by  Wash- 
ington National  officials  who  have  discon- 
tinued such  payments  unless  all  interested 
parties  are  fully  aware  of  the  circumstances 
and  have  authorized  them. 


Exhibit  5 
D    Easttbn  Casualty  Co. 

Exanilnatlf)n  oi  questionnaires  submitted 
bv  this  company  reflected  abnormally  high 
commissions,  fees,  and  Insurance  company 
retention  In  moet  of  lu  policies.  These  were 
l.Hsued  to  unions  or  welfare  fund  trustees 
High  commi.ssions  and  fees  were  found  pres- 
ent m  all  groups  regardless  of  the  premium 
volume  Nearly  all  policies  were  written 
through  tw'j  brokers  who,  according  to  the 
dit.v  repor'ed  were  paid  flat  commissions  of 
12  5  to  15  percent  in  both  the  first  and 
renewal  years  puis  service  fees  ranging  from 
2  5  to  7  5  fjercent  per  year. 

Uowevtr.  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Insurance  had  conducted  Investigations 
Into  certain  phases  of  this  company's  opera- 
tions,    particularly     with     respect     to     two 
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brokers:  Cardinal  Agency.  Inc..  and  Alcor 
Agency,  Inc  ,  both  of  New  York  City.  The 
departments  publication,  Whose  Welfare, 
refers  to  portions  of  this  Investigation  and 
officials  of  the  department  informed  the  sub- 
committee that  additional  material  bearing 
in  Kastern  C.isually  would  be  brought  out  In 
future  reports  and  hearings.  For  this  reason, 
the  subcommittee  conducted  no  extensive 
Inquiry  into  this  matteri  however,  stafl 
members  did  confer  with  officers  of  the  East- 
ern Casualty  Co.  In  November  1955,  and 
briefly  reviewed  a  number  of  the  company's 
files  pertaining  to  welfare  fund  programs. 

David  Schultz.  vice  president  of  Eastern 
C.isualty.  testified  before  the  subcommittee 
during  Its  November  30.  1955,  hearing  at 
which  time  the  general  background,  activi- 
ties, and  practices  of  this  company  were  re- 
viewed. Following  Is  a  summary  of  his  testi- 
mony. 

1.     VOLfMl  OF   PRCMIfMS 

The  Eastern  Casualty  Co.  was  organized 
In  1949  by  Samuel  Ko-man.  presently  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Union  Casualty  &  Life  Insurance 
Co,  Mount  Vern  )n.  NY.  E.astern  Casualty 
began  operations  In  1950  with  the  majority  of 
Its  business  consisting  of  group  cases  Involv- 
ing union  welfare  pl.'^ins.  In  1954.  this  busi- 
ness reached  a  total  premium  of  approxl- 
m.^tely  «1  million 

Eastern  Casualty,  as  a  new  d  mpany.  lacked 
facilities  nnd  personnel  to  administer  its 
risks  and  I's  general  policy  was  to  have  the 
broker  perform  this  wtirk  for  a  service  fee  In 
addition   to  his  regu'ar  commission. 

2       BROKKK.S    AND    COMMIS.SIONS 

The  bulk  of  Eastern  Casualtv's  business 
emanated  from  the  two  brokers  Cardinal 
Agency.  Inc  .  and  Alcor  Agency.  Inc  :  it  paid 
a  flat  15-percent  c  inimlsslon  to  Cardinal  on 
first-year  and  renewal-year  premiums  In  all 
cases.  The  service  fee  to  this  broker  varied 
over  the  years  from  7  5  percent  originally  to 
3  percent  beginning  In  1953.  Tlius,  the  com- 
bined commissions  and  service  fees  to  this 
broker  on  all  cases  ranged  from  18  percent  to 
22  5  percent  St'hultz  stated  that  the  service 
fees  were  paid  only  ss  long  as  the  agency  con- 
tinued to  perform  services  on  the  case.  "In 
many  cases,  the  allowances  were  withdrawn 
and  m  some  cases  the  services  stopped.  There 
was  no  agreement  that  they  were  to  be  con- 
tinuous and  flat  In  the  sense  that  the  com- 
missi  ns  were  "  * 

Eiistern  Ca^unlty  paid  a  12.5-percent  flat 
commiaMon  to  the  Alcor  Agency.  Inc..  which 
flpi'lled  In  the  first  policy  year  and  each  re- 
newal ye.ir  In  addition,  this  broker  received 
2  5  percent  plus  another  2  5  percent  for  serv- 
icing and  administration,  or  a  total  of  17.5 
percent  In  commissions  nnd  fees. 

Mr.  Schultz  testified  that  In  return  for 
their  service  fees  these  brokers  handled  al- 
most all  the  administrative  details  of  their 
cases.  Including  claims  processing  and  pre- 
mliun  billing.  The  commissions,  he  said, 
were  paid  "for  bringing  the  business  to  the 
company." 

Chairman  Douglas  asked  Mr.  Schultz 
whether  he  did  not  think  these  commissions 
were  rather  high,  particularly  since  they  were 
not  based  on  decremental  scales  but  were 
paid  at  flat  rates  not  only  In  the  Initial  year 
but  in  succeeding  years  Mr  Schultz  replied 
that  the  commission  scales  were  established 
before  the  business  was  produced,  rather 
than  on  an  "each  case  basis."  and  that  his 
company  could  not  anticipate  the  premium 
volume  for  each  particular  case.  In  effect 
Eastern  Casualty  agreed  to  pay  these  commis- 
sions year  after  year  on  all  the  business 
which  these  two  brokers  produced. 

Schultz  said  when  these  commission 
scales  were  established  for  the  Cardinal  and 
Alcor  agencies,  his  company  had  no  other 
business  from  otlier  sources.     Eastern's  «i- 
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tire  cotnmlmlcn  schedule  was  changed  in 
1953  with  respect  to  other  agents,  but  the 
original  arrangement  with  these  two  agen- 
cies was  left  unchanged.  At  present,  these 
brokers  account  for  only  about  15  to  20  per- 
cent of  Eastern's  total  business  because  the 
business  written  by  them  has  decreased. 

Mr.  Schultz  said  that  from  his  experience, 
an  overall  study  of  group  insvirance  since 
1960  would  probably  disclose  that  much 
higher  conunlssions  were  paid  than  an  in- 
dividual company's  scale  might  indicate. 
He  attributed  this  to  frequent  changes  in 
insurance  carriers  after  the  first  year,  which 
meant  that  the  lower  renewal  year  commis- 
sions had  no  chance  to  obtain. 

3,    LOSS     or     BUSINESS 

Schultz  said  Eastern  has  lost  almost  half 
a  million  dollars  of  business  In  terms  of  an- 
nual group  casualty  Insurance  premiums  in 
1955.  "Most  of  this  business  of  Its  own  na- 
ture, so  to  speak,  has  gone  away  from  us." 
He  did  not  attribute  this  loss  to  switching  of 
this  business  by  brokers  to  companies  pay- 
ing higher  commission  rates.  "On  almost  all 
of  this  business  we  lose  It  by  our  own 
actions,  either  directly  by  cancellations.  In- 
directly by  requesting  a  premium  increase, 
which  in  the  market  as  It  is  today  is  tanta- 
mount to  losing  the  group,  or  by  Indicating 
to  the  group  In  certain  situations  that  we 
were  not  particularly  interested  In  renew- 
ing." »  He  added  that  this  type  of  business 
was  not  sufficiently  profitable  for  his  com- 
pany and,  as  a  result.  It  has  been  sidetracked 
completely  In  the  Interest  of  other  types  of 
Insurance. 

Eastern  Casualty  recognizes  favorable  ex- 
perience by  reducing  the  premium  In  the  en- 
suing renewal  year,  Schultz  said,  or  by  mak- 
ing cash  returns  on  the  previous  policy  year 
premiums.  The  company's  practice  has 
varied  from  year  to  year  In  this  respect. 
Schultz  testified  that  the  majority  of  East- 
ern's group  policyholders  have  not  received 
cash  returns  and  that  "some  of  them  for  ex- 
perience purposes  did  not  warrant  any 
credit.  The  losses  developed  for  support  of 
a  credit,  and  for  certain  of  the  groups  In 
lieu  of  a  cash  return  we  reduced  the  pre- 
mium rate  In  the  next  year."  -"- 

4.    HIGH      RETENTIONS 

The  chief  counsel  discussed  with  Schultz 
the  Iruurance  experience  of  a  case  involving 
the  Restaurant,  Luncheonette,  and  Soft 
Drink  Employees  Union,  Local  1115,  323 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  According 
to  Eastern's  questionnaire,  this  policy  was 
Issued  In  March  1952  with  the  Cardinal 
Agency  as  broker.  Referring  to  the  data 
furnished  by  the  Insurance  company.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  In  the  first  policy  year  of 
this  case,  premiums  totaled  $28,638;  com- 
missions amounted  to  $4,296.  or  15  percent; 
fees  to  $2,148.  or  7.5  percent;  and  claims 
totaled  $11,966,  or  41.8  percent  of  premium. 
This  produced  a  gross  Insurance  retention 
of  58.2  percent  of  premium.  22.5  percent  of 
which  represented  commissions  and  fees. 
There  was  no  refund  or  dividend  paid. 

Mr.  Schultz  explained  that  the  figures 
reported  by  his  company  in  all  its  question- 
naires had  been  on  a  cash  basis  and,  there- 
fore, would  not  necessarily  reflect  all  in- 
curred claims,  particularly  in  the  first  policy 
year.  He  stated  that  "In  the  company's  re- 
tention which  you  have  developed  from 
[these  figures]  are  the  reserves  chargeable 
to  the  experience  on  this  group,  which  is 
just  as  real  as  claims  payments  except  that 
they  are  paid  out  in  a  future  policy  year. 
8o  that  is  in  no  sense  retention  by  the 
eompftny.  That  is  to  the  credit  of  the  poMcy- 
holder.""      He    also    testified    that    In    this 


case  a  substantial  rate  decrease  was  allowed 
in  the  second  policy  year  in  Ueu  of  a  cash 
return. 

The  experience  on  this  case  In  1853  and 
1954,  as  obtained  from  the  company's  files 
and  verified  by  Schultz,  reflect  the  following 
data: 


n  Ibid.,  p.  1184. 
"Ibid.,  p.  1186. 
"Ibid.,  p.  1187. 


1953 


lOM 


Amount  |  Per-  ,  Amount  i  Per- 
1  cent  ,  '  cent 


Premiums 

Commissions. 

Kot'S  ariii  allowances 

<■  lnim-!  puid 

Diviclen'ts. 


$29, 497.  51  i 

i    4.  424.  C3j 

'     2.212.31' 

13.983.72 

.1  0 


I  I 

100.  0  130,002.  241 

15.0,     4.513.81! 

7.5'     1.577.471 

47.4:  1«.773.  44I 

I  0       I, 


100.0 

1.5.0 

5.2 

55  7 


Gross  retention 15,513.7»j    42. «|  13,818. 80j    44.3 

(This  case  was  terminated  on  March  31, 
1955,  according  to  the  company's  flies.) 

Thus.  It  can  be  seen  that  in  the  3-year 
history  of  this  group,  according  to  the  com- 
pany's figuies.  51.7  cents  of  every  premium 
dollar  was  retained  by  the  Insurance  com- 
pany, over  17  cents  of  which  was  paid  out 
In  commissions  and  service  fees.  Clearly, 
this  is  a  grossly  exorbitant  insurance  charge 
and  an  example  of  how  a  group  of  benefi- 
ciaries suffered  at  the  hands  of  this  carrier. 
The  most  liberal  allowances  for  reserves 
would  still  leave  Insurance  costs  mark- 
edly high.  It  Is  significant  that  premium 
decreases  of  15  to  20  percent  were  given  this 
group  on  the  basis  of  favorable  experience. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  cost  of  insurance  was 
still  high,  however. 

Counsel  then  reviewed  a  case  involving  the 
welfare  fund  of  Local  816,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  364  West  34th 
Street,  New  York  City.  A  group  policy  was 
issued  by  Eastern  Casualty  to  the  trustees  of 
this  fund  on  December  1,  1950,  with  the 
Cardinal  Agency,  Inc.,  as  broker.  The  In- 
surance company  flies  reflected  the  following 
experience. 


1951 

1952 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 

cc-nt 

Premiums 

rommUsions 

K(*r*!              

$24,  930.  00 
3,  nn.  25 
l.Mil   fi3 
14.  .T.M  32 
l.O'.N.  23 
9,  576.  5C 

100  0 

12.  .■; 

fl.fi 
57  2 

4.1 

3S.7 

$M.goi.6« 

8,535.25 
4.  27fi.  73 

37,08a.  85 
0 

18. 812.  84 

lOC.O 

15.0 

7  5 

Cl'iiiiis  imil 

I  >iviclcinip 

Gra<^  ri'tviilion.. 

65  2 

0 

34.8 

1953 

1954 

Amount 

Per 
cent 

Amount 

Par- 
cent 

Premiums 

Commissions 

Ff*s -- 

$90,  202  45 

5,  44.'<  S(t 

2,  ?->fi.  45 

C7,  4«8.  30 

0 
22,  734.  15 

100.0 
6.0 
2.5 

74.8 
0 

25  2 

$106,  570. 44 

0 

0 
87,613.49 

0 
IS,  956  9.' 

100  0 
0 

e 

Clnim'' pnid     ..- 

IMvi'lrn'i,-; 

Gro--:'^  rclfnti.m.- 

82.2 

0 

17  8 

Ut.  Schultz  pointed  out  the  steadily  climb- 
ing loss  ratio  (claims  paid  as  percent  of 
premium)  on  this  case  and  said  in  the  fifth 
Insurance  year,  1956,  It  Is  running  at  about 
95  percent.  He  testified  that  Cardinal  had 
been  replaced  as  brc*er  by  action  of  the 
trustees  and  that  he  did  not  know  the  reason 
for  It.  He  stated  that  Andre  Burnett,  an  In- 
dependent broker,  replaced  C^utUnal,  and 
Burnett  Is  being  paid  only  a  5-percent  com- 
mission. "That  was  a  negotiated  commis- 
sion, in  view  of  the  extremely  high  loss 
ratios  that  are  developing  on  the  case,"  he 
said.»» 


«Ibld.,  p.  1190. 
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The  Cardinal  Agency,  Inc  .  Is  or  wiua  a  g»n- 
eral  agent  of  Eastern  Casualty  Co  In  his 
teatlmony,  Schultz  Identified  the  principals 
of  the  agency  aa  John  DeFeo  and  William  H 
Martoccla  Another  of  Ita  principals  la 
Samuel  Ko«man.  who,  according  to  Schultz, 
organized  Eastern  Casualty  Approximately 
one-third  of  Cardinal's  Income  from  1J51  to 
1954  consisted  of  commissions  and  f-'ps  re- 
ceived from  Eastern  Casualty  on  inil  >n  wel- 
fare fund  Insurance  premiums  As  E.Lstern's 
general  agent  the  Cardinal  Agency  collected 
and  remitted  premiums  In  all  Its  riuses  to 
Eastern,  after  deducting  commisslon.s  .md 
service  fees 

The  Cardinal  Agency,  Inc  ,  has  been  under 
Investigation  by  both  the  New  York  district 
attorneys  office  and  the  New  York  State  In- 
surance Department;  the  former  began  lus 
Inquiry  In  late  1953  In  respun--.e  to  ques- 
tioning. Schultz  said  that  he  had  no  direct 
knowledge"  that  the  Cardinal  Agency  was 
under  investigation  by  the  New  Y  irk  rit.\tc 
Insurance  Department,  though  he  w  lh  .iware 
of  the  fact  that  the  agency  w;is  being  ;>i..lcfd 
into  by  the  district  attorney 

With  respect  to  the  Teamsters  i  m  il  816 
cases.  Eastern  Casualty  s  flies  reflect  tJiat 
Andre  Burnett  who  replaced  '  Cardinal 
Agency  as  broker  on  this  group  is  hiinself 
a  former  employee  ol  Cardinal  The  liM.al 
816  case  file  reveals  that  the  trustees  .uskecl 
Eastern  for  an  analysis  of  Its  hfU-ges  for  all 
years,  including  retentions,  and  requested  .i 
■'dividend  projection"  for  future  poluy  years 
The  comp  my  did  not  reply  to  ttus  request. 
according  to  this  file  but  by  letter  ol  No- 
vember 1.  1955.  notified  the  trustees  that  It 
wii*  dlscon'UiUiiig  this  policy 

5       BROKra    Co.>fTR   )l 

In  discvis.'*lng  the  payment  <'  high  ft.it 
comrnl.'islons  t(j  brokers  such  .is  C.irclm.il  and 
Alcor.  Schultz  testified  that  such  piy.Tien's 
were  established  solely  for  the  purpose  r 
competing  with  existing  scales  In  the  grovip 
Insurance  market  The  company  did  not 
feel  that  it  could  obtain  business  otherwise 
and  that  commissions  of  12  5  percent  to  15 
percent  '  would  ptit  us  In  a  positloti  of  com- 
peting for  this  business  with  the  agents  and 
brokers  ■■  He  added  ■•  •  •  the  situation 
was  then  much  as  it  Is  today  that  the  broker 
does  control  the  placing  of  the  business  on 
behalf  of  the  trustees."  *  and  he  agreed  that 
creating  attractive  scales  to  obtain  the  busi- 
ness of  these  brokers  was  the  pra'tlce  of 
the  group  Insurance  Industry 

Srhiiltz  s.iid  the  New  York  St.ite  Iri.surance 
Department  his  never  Instructed  his  rom- 
p.iny    to    reduce    Its    rates    and    ■■onunissions 

Senator  Allott  cited  stafi.s-us  from  the 
subconunittee's  interim  report  oi  J.inuary 
1955  wherein  79  insurance  r mip  in.i-.s  re- 
porting group  in.surance  busine.ss  pnul  out 
abovit  S7  5  percent  of  their  premium  in  ome 
in  cl.iinis  ar.d  dividends  leaving  a  retention 
of  some  12  5  percent  Schultz  said  a  roin- 
parahle  figure  f  <r  Eiistern  Casiial'v  might 
run  about  70  to  75  jjercen'  etpended  m 
claims 

a         (   \-SE.S     DlSt't   S.-1KI) 

Seven  otuer  cases  were  d^.s<■u.•^.sed  with 
Schultz.  at  the  hearing  and  suhsecjuent 
thereto  These  risks  had  t)een  selected  at 
random  from  among  the  36  q'lestlonnaires 
originally  submitted  to  the  subc(jmnuttee 
by  this  company  The  flgvirea  set  out  below 
w  re  verified  by  Schultz.  GriMs  retention 
,s  shown  in  parentheses  Supplementary 
d  ita  obtained  by  the  staff  from  the  com- 
pa'iy  s  individual  case  files  is  also  included 
where  pertinent,  together  with  comnien'.-; 
hv  Srhultz   at  the  hearings 

1  Trustees  of  local  318  health  .md  welf.ire 
trust  fund  (International  Brotherhixxl  of 
Pulp  Sulplilte  A  Paper  Mill  Workers)  21b 
I.afavette    Street,    New    York    City,     broker 


TTie    Cardinal    Agency     Inc  .    policy    effective 
November  1,  1951 
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Schu;tz  te.-Mned  that  at  least  "oe  ;.ren;:uiu 
decrea.se  of  20  percent  was  grai.lfU  ;:i  llo^ 
ca.se      uxorUii'.g    to    hu    reco, lectin 

\-\..  oiri;-  i!i>  ^  fl'.e  on  the  c  ise  rt-tletted 
that  on  .Sep'ember  10  19,S4  an  a'torney 
representing  tli'-  tnL-»e,-.s  t  the  welfare  fund 
re'iuested  the  Cardir..i;  Agency  for  a  'divi- 
dend account'  on  this  p<.llcv  for  all  ^ears 
•n  force  It  w,is  poii.ted  out  'hat  such  a 
statenient  had  ne'.er  b-io.  -  .;  ;-.  'il  >!.d  *h- 
trustees  fplt  perhaps  i  dividend  hid  been 
overlooked  Cardinal  referred  the  Irui  ilry 
to  E.i-strrn  Ci-sualty  and  on  .September  23, 
19.S4  S<-hMltz  wrote  the  tru.stees  .vdvuing 
that  n  1  retroactive-  experience  credrs  were 
payable  f  T  the  first  policy  year  at  Novem- 
ber 1.  1952  however  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond p<ill'y  year  on  N nember  1.  1953.  .i  rate 
reduction  of  ipproxlmately  15  percent  was 
applied  on  the  renew  \1  In  view  of  ttie  pre 
vl'-';<!   '.e.irs  exp'-rle-ire 

(  m  M.irrh  M  1954.  the  irusu-es  notified 
E.l^tern  that  they  were  terminating  this  In- 
surance   ci:)ntra't    elTectlve    Mari'h    31      1954 

J  Trustees  of  Local  107  Wl,  Lab^r  Min- 
ag-inent  Trust  Fund.  79><  M:  ul*.'.  .New 
Yjrk  City  the  P.if^r  B.ig  N'o'.elty  VI  uiit 
Ing.  F;!U..;hing.  aiul  rJi.spi  ly  Workers  lo,-,.. 
lo7o  broker  the  Cardinal  .\><erw\  Inc. 
policy  effective  June  1.  1951 


out  that  an  analysis  of  this  case  from  its 
start    reflected    the    following 

Premiums          _— M4«.  384   90 

Claims    paid 247,81)6    \1 

Dividends    app<jrtloned -  '24,  000   fXJ 

Claims    reserves                     35.255   02 

New      York      State      assessment 

charges                                      1,  187  94 

R.-t  lined    by     Ea.s'em     Casualty 

(30  0'2     prrcei.l"  134,134    '"J 

This  offlclal  asked  Fastcrn  Casualty  for  n 
bre.i'/cdown  of  th.s  retention  figure  together 
with  explanation  plus  a  10-year  projection 
m   the  i-ase 

The  files  do  no-  rctVct  that  thLs  Inquiry 
w,uj  ever  answered  On  June  30.  19M.  the 
trustees  terrnir.ated  this  Insurance  contract 
»  .'  h   Ka.'tern 

3  Welfare  furul  of  Master  Truckmen  of 
.\in«rlca       In  lAxal      Hlti.      Interiiatlouil 

Brotherh.x>d  of  Teamsters),  broker:  The 
I"  .rJinal  .\>;ct.  >  poluy  e!Iect.vc  Sepleri.- 
be:     1      rj.il.' 
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With  respect  to  this  case.  Schultz  testi- 
!ied  I  be.ieve  i  premium  i  decre.ises  total - 
liig    about    25    percent    iiave    been    put    In"" 

The  carrier  s  tiles  refiected  that  at  the 
p>:<licy  renewal  year  (,oii.mo:ici:.g  June  1 
1954.  the  benefits  and  premiums  were  in- 
cre.ised  on  this  policy  The  grmp  was  al.so 
allowed  a  premium  credit  of  $2  CKX)  per 
m<nth  against  payment  of  subsequent  pre- 
miums -v  I  t  'a!  rate  reducMon  of  J24  000 
Th.Te  Is  I.  <  'h'-r  Iridicatlon  of  n  premium 
(I'-crea.se  .iiid  "here  were  no  CK•^h  returns 
Since  the  1  »=>4  premium  totale<-l  I1B4  138  71 
this  ainoun.te<l  to  a  13  i>«rcei.»  decrease  or 
pri'mium  credi' 

On  March  1  r».'j.6  an  official  if  this  wel- 
fare   fund    wrote    E.i.s'ern    Casual'y    (Mimting 
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rhe  comp.iny's  file  in  this  case  reflected  no 
information  as  to  why  commlsalons  and  fees 
were   discontinued 

4  Trustees  of  iiie  Bronx  Bartenders  Wel- 
fare and  Insurance  Kund;  broker:  Alcor 
.\gencv  Ii.c  I  J.inuary  1  to  July  1.  1952). 
Harlew  Ageticy  Inc  (July  1,  1953.  to  July  1, 
1953  ;  Jaruune  Agency  (July  1  to  October  1. 
1953  1,   p«jlliy  effective  January  1.  1963: 


19U 
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C  III 


TV.-  ,irirr;.«       Vi  i?i  'fl  inn  rv' $4 1.491. 'n  inn  n 
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"  Idem. 


Ibid     p    1195 


According  Ui  the  company's  files.  Eastern 
Casualty  canceled  this  group  as  of  Oct  >i>i'r 
1  19S3  Krom  January  1  to  June  30,  195J. 
E.us'ern  paid  comnUs.sions  of  13  5  percent  to 
.Mcor  plus  2  5  percent  to  Alphonae  CorcU!  '. 
the  principal  of  t;>e  agency,  as  an  "under- 
wrili.ig  servicing  override"  On  June  20. 
195J  ttie  welfare  fund  trustees  notified  East- 
ern that  Harlew  .\gency  would  hencef .rlh 
Ive  tiroker  of  reciird  Beginning  July  1.  195-'. 
Ha;.cw  received  10-percent  coimnlsslorui  and 
l"  Tcillo  a  5-percent  override.  Harlew  as- 
signed Its  commissions  to  the  Jannine 
Agency  which,  from  July  1.  1953.  to  date  of 
cancellation  was  [lald  10  percent  while  Cor- 
cillo  c^mtlnued  U>  receive  his  5-percent  over- 
ride 
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Significantly,  Eastern  files  refiect  that 
claims  service  was  handled  by  the  company 
Itself  throughout  this  entire  case. 

5  Operating  Engineers,  Locals  137,  137A, 
and  137B:  broker:  Alcor  Agency,  Inc  ;  policy 
ellcctive   August    1,   1950. 
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6  Joint  welfare  fund  of  the  International 
Uiuon  of  OperatlnK  Engineers,  Locals  14. 
14B.  15,  15A.  and  15C.  broker  Alcor  Agency, 
Inc.;    policy   effective   July    1.    1950; 
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This  case  was  terminated  by  the  trustees 
nil  March  12.  1952.  according  to  carrier's  files. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  Sidney  E.  Liewant  be- 
came an  Insurance  C(5naultant  to  this  wel- 
fare fund  One  Sidney  E.  Liewant  In  1950 
wa.s  secretary  and  general  manager  of  Elast- 
ern  Casualty  Co 

7  Pavers  and  RoadbuUders  District  Coun- 
cil welfare  fund,  broker;  Alcor  Agency.  Inc.. 
policy  effective  April  1,  1951 ; 
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Prior  to  preparation  of  thl«  report  the 
above  experience  figures  on  these  nine  cases 
were  submitted  to  Mr.  David  Schultz  of  Bast- 
ern  Casualty  for  verification.  Under  date  of 
January  4,  1966,  he  wrote  the  subcommittee 
as  follows : 

"In  accordance  with  your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 27,  I  am  returning  the  exhibit  on  nine  of 
our  welfare-fund  groups.  Except  for  a  small 
error  for  local   107,  these  figures  are  correct. 

"The  point  I  tried  to  make  at  the  hearing 
was  that  these  figures  were  strictly  cash 
basis,  rather  than  the  earned  premium-In- 
curred loss  basis  which  is  used  to  compute 
retroactive  credits,  and  the  cash-basis  figures 
may  develop  unrealistic  percentjigc.'-,  pur- 
tlcularly  when  short  periods  ( 1  or  2  yearfi 
are  Involved.  If  possible,  we  should  like  your 
published  record  to  note  that  these  figures 
are  not  on  the  accrual  basis. 

"Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  this 
opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on  this 
exhibit    " 

7.    OBSERVATIONS 

The  nine  cases  described  alxive  represent 
only  a  fourth  of  those  reported  on  the  com- 
pany's questionnaires.  On  virtually  all  cases, 
however,  the  carrier's  net  retention,  after 
payment  of  claims,  dividends,  commissions 
and  fees,  was  equally  high.  By  and  large  the 
only  return  realized  by  the  welfare  plan 
policyholders  ineured  with  this  company  was 
through  actual  claims  paid.  This  is  partially 
explainable,  of  course,  by  the  fact  that  East- 
ern's business  was  largely  produced  by  the 
two  brokers,  Cardinal  Agency,  Inc.,  and  Alcor 
Agency,  Inc  ,  both  of  which  received  high 
flat  commissions  and  service  fees  regardless 
of  premium  volume  of  a  particular  case. 
Since  these  Items  are  a  part  of  retention  it 
naturally  follows  that  any  case  involving 
either  of  these  brokers  was  burdened  with 
heavy  surcharges  of  17.5  to  22.5  percent,  thus 
driving  up  the  cost  of  Insurance.  Mr.  Schultz 
stressed  that  the  figures  reported  were  on  a 
cash  rather  than  an  accrual  basis  and  that 


the  company's  retention,  developed  from 
these  figures,  did  not  take  Into  account  the 
reserves  set  up  In  each  case  which  are  re- 
turnable to  the  policyholder  via  claims  paid 
out  in  ensuing  or  renewal  years.  He  further 
emphasized  that  sizable  rate  reductions, 
rather  than  cash  dividends,  were  given  In 
many  cases  where  the  experience  warranted. 
In  spite  of  this  contention,  however,  a  review 
of  these  cases  on  a  2-,  3-,  or  4-year  basis, 
reflects  but  little   reduction. 


ExHiBrr  6 
Mrrt-AL   Benefit   Health   &   Accident   Asso- 
riAiitiN    AND    Companion    Lm;    Insurance 

Co. 

1.    THE    COMPANT 

Mutual  Benefit  Health  &  Accident  Asso- 
ciation, commonly  referred  to  as  Mutual  of 
Omaha,  is  a  health  and  accident  company 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska.  It  commenced  business  on  Janu- 
ary 10.  1910;  and  in  1950  first  entered  the 
group  accident  and  health  field. 

Mutual's  wholly  owned  subsidiary.  Com- 
panion Life  Insurance  Co.,  was  licensed  in 
New  York  on  July  1.  1949,  as  a  life  company. 
Companion  began  writing  group  life  insur- 
ance in   1950. 

According  to  testimony  at  the  subcom- 
mittee's hearing  on  November  30,  1955,-'^ 
Mutual  and  Companion  both  bid  for  group 
business  (the  former  with  respect  to  acci- 
dent and  health  coverages  and  the  latter 
only  on  life),  sometimes  separately  and 
sometime  jointly.  Generally.  If  the  cover- 
age desired  Includes  both  life  and  casualty. 
Mutual  handles  the  casualty,  and  Com- 
panion the  life.  Occasionally  when  both 
types  of  coverage  are  included  they  submit 
Joint  bids. 

Mutual's  volume  of  business  rose  sharply 
from  its  entry  into  the  group  field  In  1950 
to  1954.  Earned  premiums  In  1960  were  a 
little  over  «2  million  and  »13.6  million  in 
1954,   as  the  following  table  shows: 


1960 

u<:>i 

19.12 

1953 

19.''^ 

rninnmis  earned 

( 'laini»  incurnsl .   ....._ 

$2,  026,  685 
1,  424,  371 

331.  7.S.S 
307.857 

37.298 

$2.  490.  .121 
2,  068,  4y2 

445.  40,1 
257.865 

$.1,  .W2.  709 
5,  037,  98.1 

.WI.504 
391.431 

$9.  836,  727 
9,  265,  95J 

87(i,  931 
462.036 

$13,  64.'<,  4K1 
12,  030,  20»'i 

M2.  37,1 
421   .104 

Kxitcnsc  cxcluiliiiK  Fiilcral  iiniiiiic  anil  rcal-eslulc 

tiixrs    _ 

("ciiiimissions  and  bmlitTiice       

I^is-i  frcni  iiiiilirwrilint'                        

281,241 

488.211 
7.1 

758.100 

640  600 

I'lriviinipc    of    winimission.'i     ami     hrokrrapc     to 
lircinmms  earneii .    ..   

1.V2 

10.4 

4.6 

3.  1 

As  indicated  above.  Mutual  has  not  yet 
experienced  a  profitable  year  In  the  group 
business.  Officials  of  the  company  Informed 
the  subcommittee,  however,  that  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  writing  in  1955,  coupled  with 
a  standardization  of  commissions  and  fees, 
would  probably  result  in  a  profit  for  that 
year. 

Of  significance,  perhaps,  in  explaining  both 
Mutual's  rise  in  the  group  field  and  its 
failure  to  operate  profitably  are  high  com- 
missions and  service  fees  paid  agents  and 
brokers.  Initially  the  company  paid  level 
combination  service  fees  and  commissions 
as  high  as  30  percent  for  first-year  business, 
and  15  percent  for  renewal  business.  Until 
1954,  Mutual  had  at  least  12  different  com- 
mission schedules  ranging  from  a  level  1 
percent  for  first  year  and  renewal  business 
to  a  graded  30  percent  first  year,  7  percent 
renewal,  including  an  incremental  fee  sched- 
ule under  which  the  larger  the  premium 
the  greater  was  the  allowance  for  servicing. 
This  had  the  effect  of  establishing  a  flat 
rather  than  a  graded  yield  to  the  broker 
when  combined  'with  the  decremental  com- 
mission scale.  In  effect,  it  was  a  commission 
disguised  as  a  service  fee,  though  Randall 
argued  that  it  was  not  hidden  as  Mutual 
paid  it  and  declared  it. 


Under  a  gradual  reorganization  of  its  prac- 
tices, Mutual  is  now  on  a  standard  20-per- 
cent graded  commission  on  all  new  cases, 
with  renewals  graded  downward  from  5  per- 
cent. Likewise,  in  almost  all  cases,  service 
fee  scales  are  at  a  level  3  or  4  percent. 

2.     DETAILS     OF     INDIVTOUAL     PROGRAMS 

The  effect  and  extent  of  the  commission 
and  service  fee  arrangements  of  Mutual  of 
Omaha  can  be  demonstrated  by  considering 
four  cases  which  subcommittee  staff  mem- 
bers examined  in  the  company's  files  and 
concerning  which  testimony  was  received  at 
public  hearings. 

(A)    Local  445  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  Welfare  Fund 

This  Is  a  Joint-trusteed  noncontributory 
fund  In  Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  financed 
by  contributions  from  approximately  50 
trucking  firms.  It  covers  about  600  em- 
ployees. Both  life  and  casualty  coverages 
began  January  1.  1951.  The  combined  ex- 
perience of  Mutual  and  Companion  Life  for 
this  group  from  January  1,  1951,  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1955,  is  shown  on  table  11. 
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The  agent  of  record,  and  Admlnlatratcr.  in 
this  CMC  Is  Victor  D.  Levitt.  Jr  .  20  Archer 
Avenue.  Mount  Vernon.  NY  Aa  table  11 
Indicates,  the  combined  commlMiona  and 
service  feea  actually  paid  Levitt  on  tliis  ca« 
ranged  from  J6  5  percent  of  premium  In  the 


polu-y  year  1951  to  10_2  percent  In  the  polU-y 
yrtiT  1964,  or  an  avrage  of  14  1  percent  for 
the  5-year  period  Mr  Levitt  wa«  too  HI  to 
appear  at  the  subcommittee  ■  hearliiKS. 
However,  table  12  waa  provided,  ii-ttm,?  forth 
t;ie    c  ";i'.in..s^l    a    and     fee    scaU-s    appllciiUle 


to  this  caae.  It  will  be  ob.'^erved  that  the 
percenta»re  payable  to  Mr  Levitt  by  Mutual 
umiUt  the  fee  sc-ale  In  renewal  yean  rtses  u 
Uie  amount  of  primium  Increaaea,  the  com- 
mLs.MO!'.  scale,  on  the  other  hand,  decre.iKes 
its   Uie   prfnuum    rise*. 
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Mr  .Mbert  W  Randal!,  manager  grLup 
depiU-tment,  Mutual  of  Omahs,  te-sfifle-:!  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  that- 

"The  reason  •  •  •  why  they  hive  Incre- 
mental scales  and  decrementii  scales  ta  m  .re 
from  the  standpoint  of  convenience  In 
handling  the  various  entries  liiacfar  as  serv- 
ice fees  gj  and  commiaslons  go  in  breaking 
them  down  on  your  annual  statement  liut 
for  all  nract'.ril  purposes  t.hey  w.u'.d  he  on 
a  level  scale  " 

He  further  expreased  the  oplnljn  that 
those  In  Mutual  resp>onsibie  for  .such  pay- 
ment«  thought  they  were  jiisti;\ed  bt'Cauae 
of  the  duties  be.ng  pe.'fornied   '  ^ 

According  *.o  Mr  Randal;.  Ixivitt  •cul'.ects 
the  premiums.  Issvies  the  certificates,  h. in- 
dies all  ch.ini?p.s  la  the  j>il;oy.  p  lys  the 
claims,  and  handles  the  e:itlre  administra- 
tion of  the  caae  "  •*  He  further  brought  -ut 
that  Mutual'B  operating  costs  at  th.it  '...-ne 
were  about  26  percent  of  premium,  that 
this  approximated  what  Levitt  received,  dnd 
that  the  fee  paid  Levitt  during  renewiU 
years  for  servicing  the  p>oUcy  liltewise  cim- 
pared  favorably  with  the  company  s  .it)€rat- 
Ing  cost*. 

Regardless  of  Mr.  Randall's  contentions. 
the   subcommittee   feels   that   the  combined 


cominlsslon.s  and  service  fees  p.ud  Levitt  on 
this  casf*  'Aere  t*  >  high  for  the  services  actu- 
ally rendered  nr-.d  that  other  factors  must 
-have  diclatetl  ihc^e  piymTi's  In  supfort 
of  this  feel. 1. 1;,  afer>.ti  )n  is  c.ilied  to  an 
Incident  c>i!icerui:.ij  ttie  local  445  wt-lfare 
fund  and  the  Anchor  M  iu>r  PYelght  Corp 
fund  about  which  ttstimony  was  adduced 
at  the  subcommittee's  hearings 

Le'.  :tt  was  Bdn'.in,.strator  of  both  these 
fu.ida  .I'.cl  '.v. IS  l!:  lud"!]  i.s  ii  bc.'.rfl  ;lary 
under  t.he  pijllcifs  i.viued  ;n  each  caae  In 
1954  he  submrted  perwjnal  dl.sabliity  c.aiina 
under  both  pi/Ucies.  aj  proved  them,  and 
issued  draft.^  in  p  lymen:  iliere  jf  to  h;mirf-li. 
The  claims  were  in  idTiti  al  araount.s  II  180 
each,  or  a  total  of  $2  100.  and  covered  the 
.same  period  of  di.s.ibility  Mutual,  at  t'r.st. 
rejected  the  claims  on  the  theory  that 
Levitt    aa   an    enipioyee   of    tlie    funds   could 


not  l>e  Includi-d  In  tfie  coverage  Issued  ei- 
ther Suhsequent.y  however,  the  company 
did  pay  both  claims  According  to  Mr 
R  iiidtiirs  test;m>'tiy.  Mutual  paid  because 
an  offlclal  of  Anchor  Motor  Freight  advi.s«d 
t^iat  they  had  been  p.iylng  premiums  on 
Levitt  since  1953  and  considered  him  In- 
cluded In  their  coverage 

Te  tinioi.)  si.  'wed.  however,  that  Mutual 
honored  Ih'se  claims  after  It  received  a  mem- 
orandum, d.itcd  .^uguat  23,  1955.  from  John 
C'-kjK  of  O.mpan'.  n  Llf»",  informing  Mutual 
that  Levitt  t.  Us  me  •  •  •  unle.sa  he  re- 
ceives a  sati-Nf.ic*  ry  letter  concerning  his 
e.lglbiUty  as  a  fully  mvcred  Individual  under 
Mutual  of  Oniaha  B  policy  he  Is  f(<ilng  to  make 
iinni'didte  arrangements  to  transfer  thla 
'ju  Iness  to  nnrther  earner."  '* 

•Ri    .Vete     York     City     f^tstrtct     CvunciX     of 
Carpenter^     irelfare    fund 

Th'.s  [xillcy  became  operative  on  January 
1.  1951  f  r  life  Cv  vera^e  with  Companion, 
and  Mny  1.  I'jSl,  for  accident  and  health 
cover  igps  with  Mutual 

J  ■hn  O  D- Fro  of  the  Cardinal  Ageiicy. 
Iv.c  .  Is  the  njent  '  f  rrc  rd  and  receives  from 
Mutual  a  'JiS-;  orc^nt  gr'ded  ctimmlssU/n  on 
tlr.'-t-yfar  business  and  7  percent  graded  cjU 
rciitwil  bu.'iners.  In  addition,  he  received 
an  admlnl.st.'aUve  allov^  ince  on  the  accident 
.Old  health  co'.rriigos  which  amounted  l^  a 
:'•■.(•;  11  5  [.rrcent  from  May  1051  to  Octt  ber 
1  152  when  It  was  reduced  to  Us  present  3 
pt;r''Uit. 

The  accld'::t  arul  health  ei[>erlfnce  on  this 
ri  k  a.s  reii.  rted  by  Mutual  on  a  question- 
naire rcturntd  U<  the  subcommittee  and  aa 
aii'iulcd  by  letter  of  January  5,  195fl,  reflects 
high  commissi  )ns.  service  fee*,  and  ret'  n- 
tlons  for  a  ca-e    'f  this  size 


^  Ib.d  .  pp.  12^0   1221. 
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Companion  Life,  during  the  same  policy 
years,  paid  I>eFeo  the  following  commiaslons 
and  administrative  allowances  In  this  case: 


Y.ur 


1W2 

1M3 
1US4 


roninii.^iim 


»in.,"«l  7'.( 
Ifi.  4411.  Ml 
12.  fil4.  .V2 


,AilmiiiL"itra- 
tive  allow- 
ance 


$R.  liH.  44 
1(1.  K23  17 

12,  aw  52 


Walter  F  Martlneau.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Companion  Life  Insurance  Co.,  testified 
that  his  company  had  'Btarted  off  originally 
by  paying  ( DeFeo  of  the  Cardinal  Agency)  a 


a4-percent  gradviated  commission,  graded 
down  from  $S,000.  That  was  the  flnt-year 
commission.  The  second-year  renewals  are 
graded  down  to  3  percent.  The  commissions 
at  the  present  time  average  around  3  per- 
cent." »» 

These  flg^ures  Indicate  that  DePeo  has  been 
amply  compensated  In  commissions  and 
service  fees  for  whatever  services  he  htis  ren- 
dered in  this  case. 

(C)  Joint  welfare  fund.  International  Union 
of  Operating  Engineers,  Locals  14  and  15 

Accident  and  health  experience  under  this 
policy  from  April  1,  1952,  to  March  1,  1955, 
was  as  follows: 


Vcuc 


Orow 
premium 


Servire  fees 
and  com- 
niis.sions 


I 


AVT    1.  1«.'.2.  to  Ait    1.  1«.\3 $1S7,  104  34 

A]'T    1     r'.'.;(.  10  ,M'r    1.  ItfM ..'        1NS,573.44 

Al.r    1.  111'^.  to  .Mar    1,11*."^ .    .J       303,005.36 


$30.281.AU 
20, 063.  89 
19,  328  27 


Scrvicf'  fees 
and  comniis- 
sions  as  ]Mt- 
cent  of  Kros.s 
pri'iniuin 


If,  2 

1.1  7 

6.4 


$i:«,793.  68 
17.1,  H'27.04 
2.W,  730.  37 


On  April  30.  1952,  the  company  entered 
into  a  group-insurance  administration  con- 
tract with  Alphonse  C.  Corclllo,  agent  of 
record,  under  which  Mutual  agreed  to  pay 
the  following  service  fees: 


On  the  1st  Jl.(««)  of  .iiijii.»l<il  iiroiniurn 
l)u  ihut  (iiin  in  cKt'.ss  of  $l.(Mi  l>iit  not 

»'iiw<linK  $.'i.lMi  

l>n  that  part  in  rices.s  of  VI.IUO  I'Ut  not 

piotfxlinK  $l(i.(J»»i   ...         

On  that  part  In  pir<'s.>i  of  $l(i.OiiO  but 

not  eioertling  Sai.lKMi 

On  ttiiU   part  In  e»c«>s.<  of  FJli.OOO  hut 

net  ei(T«>ilin«  tSO.rmj 

On  that  port  in  eic«>s.s  of  $3(i.tKm  dut 

niri  cict^'duip  $.'il),(X<(   . 
On  that   part  in  nccs.s  of  ».*i<i,0««i  Nut 

not  (  irt-j-dlne  IUm,(«l(l . 

On  that  part  in  cxifs.*  of  $1(1(1. 0(»l  hut 

not  cir<'<'<linif  TJ,"!!!.!))*! 
On  ttiat  part  in  r\c<-x<  of  Sili^W*!  («ut 

11(4  tio'ciliiik.' $.'<m.(mi 

On  tint  \Kal  :n  rn-«'s.s  of  $.V10,(Oll 


lot 
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year 
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Prrrmt 
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10  u 

0 

120 

0 

13  0 

u 

13  S 

5 

13  5 

10 

13  5 

12  .1 

14  0 

H  0 

14.5 

14  7,1 
14.0 

14.0 
14.0 

Correspondence  In  the  flies  of  Mutual  in- 
dicated that  around  March  of  1964,  Mutual 
was  going  to  change  Corcillo's  contract  from 
the  Incremental  scale  to  a  level  4-p>ercent 
service  fee.  In  a  revealing  letter  dated  March 
9.  1954,  to  Gale  E  Davis,  vice  president  of 
Mutual,  Walter  F  Martlneau,  executive  vice 
president  of  Companion  Life,  stated: 

■'I  don't  know  what  your  thinking  is  be- 
hind this  drastic  move,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  are  Jumping  the  gun  and  throw- 
ing away  some  •550.000  in  premiums,  writ- 
ten through  the  AC.  Corclllo  Agency,  alone. 

"It  is  my  thinking,  and,  mind  you,  I  am 
not  trying  to  substitute  it  for  yours,  that 
until  the  legislature  enacts  legislation,  or 
the  insurance  department  promulgates  a 
regulation  setting  the  maximum  that  can 
be  paid  for  a  "service  fee,'  that  your  com- 
pany continue  on  these  risks,  provided,  of 
course,  that  they  are  profitable,  or  can  be 
made  profitable. 

"It  Is  entirely  possible  that  the  Insurance 
department's  thinking  may  resolve  Itself  into 
a  no  service  fee'  agreement,  and  if  such  is 
the  case,  all  companies  will  have  to  do  the 
work  It  Is  now  delegating  and.  of  course,  all 
brokers  and  agents  will  have  to  abide  by 
that  regulation  or  legislation. 

"Why  give  your  competitor  a  chance  to 
get  on  a  rUk  now,  with  the  possibility  that 
you  will  be  unable  to  dislodge  him  later. 

"There  is  going  to  be  legislation  or  regu- 
lation, make  no  mistake  about  that.  How- 
ever, the  thinking  of  the  department's  posi- 
tion has  not  as  yet  been  •oUdifled. 


"What  'service  fee*  you  are  paying  and  how 
it  is  being  paid  is  not  illegal.  Up  until  now 
there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  regulate  it 
and,  naturally,  there  can  be  no  violation  of 
a  nonexlsting  law  or  regulation."  *> 

The  change  to  a  level  4-percent  service 
fee  was  made  effective  April  1,  1954,  despite 
the  representations  of  Mr.  Martlneau.  Mr. 
Corclllo,  the  agent  of  record,  has  not 
switched  the  business  to  another  carrier. 
However,  Mr.  Randall,  of  Mutual,  testified 
that  his  company  is  still  paying  Corclllo 
service  fees  on  the  incremental  scale  in  one 
case. 

When  Mr.  Martlneau  appeared  at  our  pub- 
lic hearings,  the  above  letter  was  not  in 
the  subcommittee's  possession,  and  he  was 
unable  to  recall  ever  having  written  such  a 
letter.  However,  it  was  later  produced  from 
Mutual's  files  and  is  Incorporated  as  exhibit 
98  **  in  the  subcommittee's  hearings.  By  let- 
ter of  January  18,  1956,  Mr.  Martlneau  ex- 
plained that  his  previous  letter  "was  simply 
a  suggestion  on  my  part  to  Mutual  Benefit 
that  they  not  reduce  their  administration 
or  service  fee  to  the  extent  that  it  would 
be  economically  unsound  for  an  adminis- 
trator to  agree  to  do  the  work." 

The  subconunittee  feels  that  some  of  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  this  letter  not  only 
supply  an  insight  into  the  policy  followed  by 
Mutual,  and  its  affiliate.  Companion  Life, 
with  respect  to  conunissions  and  service  fees 
but,  more  importantly,  indicate  a  line  of 
reasoning  which  it  is  believed  is  one  of  the 
basic  causes  of  some  of  the  problems  and 
abuses  in  welfare  and  pension  programs  to- 
day. 

Since  Mr.  Martineau's  letter  indicated  that 
he  was  obviously  of  the  opinion  that  the 
proposed  cut  in  the  service  fee  being  paid 
Corclllo  by  Muttial  would  result  in  that 
company,  and  possibly  Companion,  losing 
the  business  written  by  him,  perhaps  it  was 
necessary  to  agree  to  pay  such  high  fees  to 
get  the  business  in  the  first  instance.  The 
question  which  then  comes  to  mind  is 
whether  the  fees  were  being  paid  for  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  agent  or  because  he 
could  take  the  business  away  from,  or  give 
It  to,  whatever  company  he  chose. 

The  philosophy  expressed  by  Mr.  Martlneau 
in  his  letter — that  the  payment  of  service 
fees  is  entirely  proper  because  It  is  not  yet 
illegal — is  one  with  which  this  subcommitte 
cannot  by  any  means  agree.  It  is  very  dis- 
quieting that  it  came  from  one  who  is  now 
a  high  executive  of  a  reputable  company  and 


formerly  was  an  official  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Insurance.  Such 
thinking  is  not  only  fallacious  but  reacts 
usually  to  the  detriment  of  the  beneficiaries 
for  whom  these  programs  were  created.  It 
is  felt  further  that  this  type  of  thinking 
has  insidiously  crept  into  this  field  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  major 
reasons  why  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  op- 
eration of  these  programs  subject  to  a  law 
capable  of  fully  protecting  the  beneficiaries. 

(D)   The  Anaconda  group 

Mutual  insures  a  niunber  of  small  risks, 
representing  the  A.  P.  of  L.  craft  tmlon  mem- 
bers employed  by  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
Co.  In  addition,  Mutual  of  Omaha  insures 
four  major  groups,  Anaconda  Smeltermen, 
Butte  Engineers,  Butte  Miners,  and  East 
Helena  Smeltermen,  under  a  single  master 
policy.  In  June  1955,  approximately  3,600 
employees  were  covered  under  this  program. 

The  claims  ratio  on  this  case  has  been 
high.  In  the  policy  year  ending  April  1, 
1954,  earned  premiums  were  $424,232.45  and 
incurred  claims  $524,897.70. 

Conunissions  and  fees  charged  against  this 
risk  have  been  at  standard  rates.  In  addi- 
tion, however,  a  fee  of  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  premium  has  been  paid  to  one  Paul 

0.  Plnsky  of  San  Francisco  under  a  contract 
dated  April  5,  1955,  retroactive  to  November 

1,  1954. 

Testimony  showed  that  Mr.  Pinsky  is  an 
insurance  consultant  for  the  Mine,  Mill,  d: 
Smelter  Workers  Union  and  that  when  this 
case  was  renewed  in  1964  he  was  able  to 
effect  increased  participation  in  the  plan 
through  his  contacts  with  the  union.  Mr. 
Randall  testified  that  Pinsky's  fee  is  paid 
from  Mutual's  "pxirtlon  of  the  retention,  on 
the  assumption  that  he  was  performing 
duties  that  would  normally  be  performed  by 
tis,  and  he  is  doing  it.  He  travels  from 
San  Francisco  to  Butte,  Mont.,  fotir  times  a 
year."  ** 

A  letter  introduced  into  the  record  re- 
vealed that  Randall,  as  manager  of  Mutual's 
group  department,  wrote  the  company's  gen- 
eral agent  at  Great  Palls,  Mont.,  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1954. 

"As  you  probably  know,  it  was  necessary 
to  agree  to  pay  a  service  fee  to  Paul  Pinsky 
who  is  the  union  insiu'ance  representative 
to  help  in  the  control  of  claims.  This  is 
normally  a  function  of  the  agent  or  agents  of 
record  on  the  case.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  present  agents  of  record  on  this  case  are 
not  performing  this  particular  function,  this 
was  necessary.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
paying  a  full  agent  of  record  commission 
and  the  full  manager's  overwrite  as  well  as 
all  expenses  of  the  group  administration  in 
Butte,  Mont.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
did  not  plan  on  this  expense  when  bidding 
oior  retention  factor  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  allow  a  fee  in  order  to  retain  the 
business  for  you,  we  know  you  will  feel  an 
adjustment  in  the  conunission  presently  be- 
ing paid  is  in  order."  " 

The  amount  of  the  fee  paid  Pinsky  and 
whether  he  effected  additional  participation 
in  the  plan  and  the  control  of  claims,  as 
alleged,  are  of  only  incidental  interest.  Tes- 
timony showed  that  the  policies  In  this  case 
are  in  the  name  of  the  union  which  de- 
cides where  Instu-ance  will  be  placed.  The 
subconunittee  therefore  serioualy  questions 
the  practice  of  paying  a  fee  to  a  union  con- 
sultant, located  in  San  Francisco,  to  render 
services  in  Butte,  Mont.,  when  that  con- 
sultant has  some  say  "on  the  final  determi- 
nation of  the  case."  Though  BandaU  went 
on  to  say  "that  had  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  our  paying  him  one-haU  of  1  per- 
cent," the  possibility  that  Mutual  obtained 


« Ibid.,  p.  1216. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  1216. 
■■  Ibid.,  pp.  1214-1216. 


»♦  Ibid.,  p.  1226. 
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this  renewal  becaoae  of  thU  fe«  and  or  paid 
It  with  XixaX  ob]«ctlv«  In  mind  la  certainly 
not  wltbout  rupport  on  the  record.  More- 
OTer,  tbe  subcoimnlttee  believes  that  Ptnaky'a 
recelvtng  compensation  from  the  Insurance 
oompany  while  acting  as  Insurance  consult- 
ant to  the  union  presents  a  clear  case  of 
conflict  of  Interest. 

The  subcommittee's  Inquiries  at  both 
Mutual  of  Omaha  and  Companion  Life  were 
limited  In  time  and  number  of  cases  reviewed. 
Therefore  the  situations  examined  represent 
only  a  minor  portion  of  the  business  of  these 
firms  which  undoubtedly  la  on  the  whole 
capably  administered.  But.  regardless  of 
how  minor  the  pwrtlon  of  ailments  affected, 
the  practices  dUcussed  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  ailments  currently  plagulni?  group 
welfare  and  pension  programs  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  beneficiaries,  which  shiuld  be 
corrected.  It  Is  the  subcommittee's  earnest 
hope  that  this  limited  Inquiry  and  disclosure 
will  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  gruup  opera- 
tions of  both  companies. 


EJCHisrr  7 
QuxsTioNAaLi  Commission  Pkactiles 

The  preceding  paragraphs  have  shown  how 
most  group  writing  companies  pay  a^ent£  and 
brokers.  Unfortunately,  the  decremental 
scale  can  be  abused.  An  unscrupulous  pro- 
ducer can  Induce  welfare-fund  trustees  to 
c&ncel  a  policy  with  one  Insurance  company 
and  switch  to  another  carrier.**  Once  the 
switch  has  been  completed,  the  producer 
receives  "flrst  year"  coinmuslons  a  second 
time — from  the  new  carrier.  And.  la  several 
cases  examined,  three  or  four  Ciirriers  were 
on  the  rlak  la  as  many  years. 

The  decremental  scale  also  produces  higher 
commiaslou  char^as  i  and  lower  benetiu  and 


■On  two  occasions  an  accent  b<  iuited  to 
staff  investigators  that  he  could  switch  car- 
riers almi^t  at  will  "  During  195.3  54  this 
agent  bad  been  a  key  figure  In  at  least  tw  ^ 
switches. 


dlvklends)  when  applied  separately  to  each 
Insurance  ooverage.  One  welfare  fxind  exam- 
ined by  the  staff  provided  life  insurance, 
accidental  death  and  dismemberment  cover- 
age, weekly  wage  loss  coverage,  plus  hospital 
and  surgical  care  benefits  Tor  bdth  emplnyeee 
and  their  dependents.  A  decremental  com- 
mlfisl on  scale  was  applied  separately  to  all 
four  coverages  Thus,  by  a  four-Ume  appli- 
cation of  the  scale,  a  premium  of  26.000  can 
be  m.ide  to  produce  flrst-;.ear  r  ir.nii.'sl  n.s  of 
♦4.719  (18  9  percent  I  and  renewal  c^znnv.r- 
sions  of  8791  i3  2  jier^-enM  in.stend  of  |:!  .Siu) 
(  14  [percent)  fl.'-st-year  commissions  and  $47  J 
I  1  0  percent)  In  renewals  uhlch  the  producer 
W'Uld  reoe:ve  under  a  p;i  kagiiii;  iirr.i:. ce- 
ment 

M.iny  agent:;  i  ppo.'e  pik<i.;el  commis- 
si jiu  T)  them,  packaging  represents  ii 
device  to  reduce  legitlm  ite  commission  lu- 
cme.  particularly  when  a  welfare  fund 
bought  life  ctnrrnge  ut  one  time  wage-Iias 
benefits  at  another  time.  and.  sub.^eiiuently, 
hospital  and  medical  coverages  Carrier 
practice  ')n  packiU'i;;^  v.vles  widely  .stand- 
ard prac'ice  for  many  compinles  especially 
on  l.-irger  p  'lic;e«  is  '.i  '  iim*"  ml  f  ...pj-Hpf^ 
under  a  single  package  policy  whh-h  •  •  • 
automatically  combines  premiums  for  •  •  • 
dividends  and  commissions  "  However,  this 
practice  Is  not  alwiys  "standard"  when  the 
p"l:-yh  Ider  requests  a  separation  of  cover- 
ages for  dividend  purpose.^  Then  cirnmls- 
slons  are  paid  separately  on  each  policy 
start. ng  at  the  begmr.lng  of  the  commis-slon 
scale  The  8Ub<-on;mlt '..ee  believes  tl.at  pack- 
aging Is  m  the  best  interest  of  w^lfire  fund 
beneficiaries  and  urges  group- writing  car- 
riers to  extend  the  priicti.  e 

Although  iibU'^es  .i\,re  5>.i.'<.5;b!e  under  t.he 
dei  ren.eri  Uil  ■«  !.,>■  fir  gre^'fr  .tbu.sea  have 
occurred  when  to  get  or  k'N»p  business.  In- 
surance c  n.pi.nlps  h.ive  abandoned  tiielr 
decremental  scules  completely  and  piud  high- 
level  flat  ccimniis&l ons  to  f,ivored  ager.Us  or 
brokers  w^lo  control  we.fiire  f'lnd  busine«»a. 
The  commute*   tx.unined   live  wel.'ure   funds 


where  carriers  paid  fiat  oommlaalons  of  10 
percent  or  marc:  three  International  unlona, 
three  a^i^nts  or  brokers,  and  three  Insurance 
carriers    were    Involved.     In    one    caae.    the 

agent  received  over  $350,000  In  commissions 
In  4  years 

The  nvimber  of  unscrupulous  Insurance 
companies  and  predatory  producers  Indulg- 
ing in  such  practices  appears,  fortunately, 
to  be  sniiU  But  small  as  the  number  may 
be  two  of  the  three  carriers  referred  to  In 
the  preceding  paragraph  reported  union 
group  premiums  during  the  IS53-&3  policy 
year  amounting  to  $8,400,000.  The  effect  of 
such  commlsBlon  payments  was  to  reduc"  the 
dniiars  available  for  t>enefits  and  deprive  em- 
pl  .ye«-bencflciarle«  of  protection  rightfully 
the.rs  Iiible  6  contracts  the  breakdown  of 
•:,e  19,5:^  group  insurance  premium  dollar  In 
one  high-c  ■rnml.ssion  company  with  the  pre- 
mlum-doll.ir  b.'e.ikdown  for  all  companies 
writing  unl  ai  group  business. 

l\i..t.  C      I).^tr\but\on  of  the  premium  dol- 
lar.   7J    insurance    compantfa    mnd    earner 

1 1    p<iiu'y  yrar  1952-53 


79 

ooni 
Per 

IieBlM 
-ml 

iiie  n 

79  1 

t>  0 

US 

'IS 

Carrier  I  > 

(  uima . 

Pa  cent 
K«i  0 
63  4 

1  Mvitlends .... 

K  f> 

Krtenlloii 

27  8 

l<  omnHwlc— ) — 

iVmti 

(10.  4) 

All  the  lnsur*Be«  companies  reporting  to 
the  -  itx-  mmlttee  p.\ld  out  about  87.5  per- 
cent ■  •'.  •lie..'  p.-emium  Income  In  claims  or 
div.dend.s  .irul  rate  credits  to  policyholders. 
Cirrier  D,  tn  the  other  hand,  returned  only 
V2  percent  nf  prem.Uims  In  claims  and  dlvl- 
di-:.  U  .Ne.irly  13  percent  of  this  carrier's  ex- 
ci-s.«-.'.  riy  high  retention  (the  amount  kept  by 
the  conip.vny  to  piy  taxes,  home  office  ex- 
pense and  cwm.mlsali  ris.  and  to  provide  re- 
serves >    'A-ent  f'T  c  ,mmiAs!ons  and  f« 


T.\BLK  H        TrarLsncliong  of  carr'-rs 
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rtii,r,-  p.i'trira,  nr  with  htllrd  prrn.nmit  '^f  1 1 1^>0,000  or  mori\  hy  i'ix\rnnrr  airrim-  Policies 
i«ju«-i  or  renewed  tn  I9S-i  by  TO  earners 


Code 

r^rrlcr  riame 

NurnfK-r  of 
pol'.rn-a 

Billed  premiums 

liLTirrr.! 

l'lvl.l«o<ll 

I'frOBBt 

of  '.tlkMl  pnniluais — 
Kt  WiiUouj 

Remain. ler 

AmooBt 
«r,  475,  757 

Average 

Total 

Cotiimla- 
8  4 

Kees 

.\11  carri«fs . . 

1.M8 

%7^m 

7$i 

8.0 

VLt> 

0  9 

.9 

14 

a 
11 
11 

82 

Pubtota! 

i.ns 

37 

18 

SA 

136 

9 
34 

7 
10 
16 

S 

23 
18 
33 
12 
48 
1&4 
25 
18 
78 

«a 

28 

50 

M 

3 

58 

8 

4 

rj»'  R. :  ' '« 

«<n 

7».» 

•.t 

U.< 

3.4 

8.2 

rHrrier*  mth  10  or  n.<m  iiolicle.-^  or  t  ill.-*!  i'r>-nil- 
iiii.«   if  JlliKi  U*   or  ::  'irt' 

N"-  I.-*'  '.riv-lon  S  itii  ri.-il  In-i'iruKf  Co    
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S  7 
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ZS  0 

8S 
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7M 
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4.ft 

1«  8 

13  1 

\l 
8  1 

K  4 
4  8 

e  u 

11.3 

7  3 
2.5 
IK 

in  s 
7.7 

8  7 

15  S 

13  4 
t2 
5.0 

14  ,1 

16  1 

9.6 

28 

t  oDl.nfntrti  I  adiialty  ( 'o 

Ki:-!    1  vrvun    Mutual    .VutoaioMIe    losur- 

an  (•('.! 

Fa-tern  C.isiialiy  Co     

14  7 
It  4 

26 

12 

J8.3 

» 

Hofi:e  Life  In.virnn  «  I'o     

•  Irsut  VS  ost  Life  Imuruji-e  f"o 

7  1 

M 

2  J 

6  7 

43 

LiUtIv  Mufiial  In.*!!' ince  (n              _      

(ienersl    .\rrtflprit    K  ir»>  *    V^MimP'-e  Corp., 
I  t<l 

12  6 

(1 

3  4 

2? 

2  3 

4.U 

4  1 

4  « 

5  2 
&8 
4  3 
S.  V 

3  << 
3   1 

2  5 

6  a 

3  3 
1.3 

8  7 

IJ 

lieiwht  ,\stu>ciati<in  of  KailniH  i  Kn.(4oyacs.. 
Luiiif«ri' en's  Mulua/  ri4iu.i;i>  (  u 

1.9 

1    t 

n 

Hankers  Life  fo    .                                     

i.e 

1.9 

L? 
.4 

H  K 

18 

87 

88 

(  ohimhtan  National  Ltfp  Insiininr*  Co 

L'liiud  .'iUtas  l.ife  ImBiranof  Co 

I  uion  Ijkbor  Life  liisurmiv  I  o 

19  t 

14  4 

8  i 

04 

47 

Ari'.encan  Casualty  Coiujiui-.   .if  Ki-adlng 

MiMsarhu.'tetts  .M'ltim!  Il'i'  Ih-stt  inr-f  Co... 

Cofin.'ctlcm  Oencral  l.ile  InsurHiKv  Co 

C<j(itli«ntaJ  Assiir  iiiop  Co                    

Liricuiii  .\'aUa«ai  Ufc-  In.suraiKv  Co 

Trawlers  Insurano'  Cm  ..„ 

4  9 

1  e 

ao 

21 
44 

80 

X3 
.1 
.S 

1  « 

9  1 

8  J 

14  i 

1 

Aefns  t.lJr  liiTOrarif*  Co 

Paul  Kevtre  I.Ue  Inminutor  r<i j, 

I' I       f  Mutual  Life  lii«iirii::<f  Co . 

7.1 

L7 
1.6 

16.  « 

1    1 

.ii: 

Oeneral  .\irfr(can  lift    li.-uranoe  Co 

A,~.<ocl»teil  Iii'li'iiirilty  Crwyi    . „ 

11  3 

09 

18.4 

'  .Vegllglhle. 
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Tablx  18. —  Tranaaciions  of  carriers  tcith  10  or  more  policies,  or  xrith  billed  premiums  of  $100,000  or  more,  by  insurance  carriers:  Policies 

issued  or  renewed  in  1952  by  70  carriers — Continued 


Code 

1 

Number  of 
potUtei 

BiOad  pruDiains 

Claims 
Incurred 

Dividends 

FsreHit  of  blDed  piemlume— 
Betentioas 

Remainder 

Amoaat 

Averse 

Total 

Commis- 

SiODS 

'- 

89 
S6 

8 

tarrlers  with  10  or  mon  policies  or  bfllfxl  prcmi- 
umii  of  linn.onn  or  more— Continued 

Provident  l.ile  A  AwnUnl  Insurano*  Co 

24 

1 

i 

2 

I7« 

47 
«4 

28 

19 
82 

» 
8 
4 
I 
7 

78 

4.687.840 
2,506.528 

112,209 

67h.407 

241.9fiO 

21,  294, 189 

6.809,121 
9,150.338 
1181.148 

X  929,  751 
8,  412,  824 
4,223.315 
l.fi71.094 
1,308.121 
M7,  522 
8.4U8.782 

h-M.  701 

101.910 
H»4.  4> 

112.209 
IL'j.  681 

1211,  9V1 
12,S,2»1 

127,641 
1 42.  974 
1*4,178 

1, ■.4.197 
Ifil.TK,'. 
162,  4;« 

2(l«'.  KS«i 

3-.*7.uai 

M7.  522 
1.214,111 

10,958 

89.2 
78.2 

84.6 
flO.  6 
74.6 
82.2 

83.3 
78.4 
63.4 

88,3 
I               83.9 

1               84.9 
'               yi  9 
i               78.5 
1               81.5 
1              79. 2 

2.1 

n.5 

7.0 

>4.5 
8.6 
4.3 

8.1 

11.8 
8.8 

.3 

7.  «i 

.9 

9  6 

9.8 

r '^*'y 

lo's 

8.4 

14.9 
16.8 
13.5 

10.6 

«  S 
27.  b 

11,4 
8.5 

14.  2 
3.  .1 

11.7 

18..'! 

6.1 

1.5 
3.4 

15.0 

1.0 
4.0 
3.1 

2.3 

2.1 
10.4 

ZS 
1.9 

6.1 

\:l 

3.0 

.1 

6.1 
6.9 

of  New  York    .,   

W>4t  Cofi5t  I.ifp  Iniurance  Co 

—6.6 

m 
ao 

1.3 

12.6 

1Z8 

OccKlenUl  l.if«'  Insuranw  Co,  of  Cahfomm. 
EijiiiLahlr    Ijle    .0>unince    t«(K:kly    of    Um? 

Ciutfil  St.iL<»s 

Ini'l'iitiii!  IrKnimn«r  Co  of  America 

8iH-unty  Mutuiil  LI  e  Iruurance  Co. 

^Iiilual    b«Qt'tit   litallli   &    Accitient  Aaso- 

Cl.lliOIl --     -- 

John  IIiiiiriM  k  .Ntuliial  Llto  Insurance  Co — 

Cnion  (  !i.-u.lly  A  I  I'.v  liisiinim-e  Co . 

Calilornia  W  isteni  ■  Utes  Lllr  Inniranoe  Co. 

MflrouoUlan  Life-  Insurance  Co 

V  i.iuJ  ru<,i:;c  In.--unuic»-  Co 

.^nialpuiijuti'l  Life  Insurance  Co. 

.\11  otbrr  carrifrs.  , 

1.0 

8.8 
8.3 

70 
7S 
«1 

41 

-  81 

» 

48 

M 

a 

.2 

2.5 

•  6 
.2 
.4 
.1 

7.5 
14.9 

23 
6.4 

1  .    t 

2  3 

HI  1 

15  5 

6.  1 

1              79,2 

'                6.0 

14.8 

7.5 

.3 

7,9 

ExHuirr  9 

The  CtENEaAi.  MoToas  Weuase  Psograic 

While  a  number  of  unilaterally  adminis- 
tered Ie\el-of-benent«  p  ans  were  studied. 
Ume  permitted  a  detaU?d  examination  of 
only  one,  namely,  that  of  the  General  Mo- 
tors Corp  Since  this  plan  Is  set  forth  In  de- 
tail In  section  VI,  A  of  this  rep<irt.  only  the 
handling  of  reserves  and  the  lack  of  disclo- 
sure of  the  details  of  the  financial  operation 
will  be  dealt  with  here 

Estimates  made  by  the  subcommittee  staff 
based  on  data  supplied  by  General  Motors 
Indicate  that  prior  to  19J0,  the  General  Mo- 
t.>rs  hourly  rate  employees  paid  43  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  GM- Metropolitan  Life 
group  Insurance  plan,  the  salaried  employees 
paid  35  percent  and  the  -orporatlon  paid  22 
percent.  Application  of  s  42  7  percent  factor 
I  the  nroportlon  of  total  net  cost  represented 
l>y  hourly  rate  contributions)  to  the  $8,7 
million  In  extended  life  Insurance  and  rate 
reclucUon  reserves  In  efiect  on  August  31, 
IPSO  [ir  Klvices  an  amc  unt  of  $3,685,000, 
H  >wever.  In  1950,  when  the  hourly  rate  em- 
ployees went  under  a  collectively  bcu^alned 
plan,  these  a.s  well  as  otli"?r  reserves  accumu- 
lated under  the  General  Motors  policy  for 
salaried  and  hourly  rate  employees  were  left 
with  the  salaried  group. 

General  Motors  Justifies  this  action  on  the 
basis  that  since  the  erap  oyeee  were  paying  a 
sp>eclfled  an>ount  toward  benefits  and  the 
corp«-atlon  was  paying  the  balance  of  the 
coet,  any  reserves  accunulated  came  from 
General  Motors'  share  and  should  be  treated 
as  General  Motors  funds  However,  General 
Motors  deducted  from  '.axable  Income  the 
entire  cost  of  Ita  share  of  the  program  as 
part  of  Its  employees'  compensation  under 
section  ia2(a)(l)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Ccxle. 

It  waa  testified  at  ';he  subcommittee's 
hearings  that,  by  amend:nent  to  the  General 
Motors -Metropolitan  pcillcy.  reserves  left 
with  the  salaried  group  could  be  used  by  the 
hourly  group  If  needed.  The  facta  reveal, 
however,  that  there  was  never  any  need  for 
such  use.  Significantly,  in  1952,  a  cash 
dividend  In  excess  of  $3  million  was  paid  to 
the  corporation  on  the  salaried  portion  of 
the  risk,  over  %2  million  of  which  came  from 
reductions  In  the  old  age  extended  insurance 
and  rate  reduction  reserves  which  had  be- 
come disproportionately  large  for  the  sal- 
ariP'i  group  as  a  result  or:  the  hourly  reserves 
be...g  left  with  that  group. 

In  1060,  new  reserves  were  started  for 
the    hourly    rate    group    and    by    December 


1054  $10  million  In  old  age  extended  Insur- 
ance and  $5  million  in  rate  reduction 
reserves  had  been  accumulated.  Between 
1950  and  1064,  the  division  of  total  coats, 
percentagewise,  for  this  plan,  including  re- 
serves, was  as  follows: 

Hourly:  Percent 

General  Motors'  share 43. 1 

Employees'  share 66.9 

Salaried : 

General  Motors'  share 23.0 

Employees'  share T7.  0 

As  of  December  1964,  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.  held  $33  million  in  re- 
serves which  had  been  accumulated  from 
premiums  Jointly  contributed  by  both  em- 
ployees and  management.  A  large  part  of 
these  reserves  would  be  released  by  the 
Metropolitan  and  returned  to  General 
Motors  if  the  policy  provisions  Included  for 
the  additional  protection  of  the  older  em- 
ployees or  other  arrangements  were  to  be 
canceled.  The  employees  have  no  right  to 
these  reserves.  These  facts  were  unknown  to 
the  employees  of  General  Motors  until  they 
came  out  at  the  subcommittee's  public  hear- 
ing on  November  29,  1955. 

Under  present  law  and  court  decisions  the 
subcommittee  concludes  that  General  Motors' 
contributions  to  this  program  are  in  the  na- 
ture of  compensation  to  its  employees  and 
therefore  their  Interest  in  these  funds  (both 
their  direct  contributions  and  those  of  the 
corporation)  dictates  their  right  to  know 
what  the  Insiirance  costs  are,  how  the  policy 
Is  managed  and  what  reserves  are  behind 
the  policy.  The  subcommittee  believes  that 
General  Motors'  withholding  of  the  details 
on  the  financing  of  the  insurance  plan  from 
Its  employees  is  a  serious  defect  In  an  other- 
wise good  program. 


Exhibit  10 
Case  STUDnKS 
Summary  comments  on  26  of  the  29  plans 
examined  are  set  out  below: 

WKLL-MANACED  PLANS 

Welfare  plan  No.  1 :  This  plan  exemplifies 
the  way  in  which  a  trusteed  welfare  fund 
may  be  operated  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
beneficiaries  by  careful  and  intelligent  plan- 
ning and  administration.  Its  salient  features 
include : 

1.  Coverage  of  both  members  and  their 
dependents  with  a  wide  range  of  benefits. 


2  Active  and  Intelligent  p'^rtlcipatlon  In 
planning  and  operation  by  both  employer 
and  union  trustees. 

3.  Selection  of  a  qualified  firm  of  Insur- 
ance consultants  to  draft  bid  specifications 
for  insurance  coverage  and  to  analyze  for  the 
trustees  the  bids  submitted  by  a  ntmiber  of 
insurance  companies. 

4  Independent  audit  by  certified  public 
accountants,  including  field  examination  of 
employer  payroll  and  contribution  accounts. 

5  Reasonable  administrative  expenses  (7 
percent  of  contributions  during  the  first  year 
of  operation) . 

The  trustees  have  been  conserrative — prob- 
ably overconservatlve — ^in  providing  bene- 
fits. Benefit  payments  did  not  commence 
tmtil  the  triut  fund  had  assets  of  over 
$600,000. 

Welfare  plan  No.  2:  This  large  regional 
fund  appears  to  be  honestly  and  efficiently 
run.  About  5.000  employers  contribute  at  the 
rate  of  $0,075  per  hotir.  During  the  year 
contributions  are  made  for  about  40,000  em- 
ployees. 

1.  The  insurance  carriers  were  selected 
through  competitive  bidding. 

2.  Tbe  trustees  have  been  cautious — even 
conservative — about  liberalizing  eligibility 
rules  and  benefits. 

3.  The  trustees  have  not  stinted  in  seciir- 
ing  reputable  legal  and  insurance  counsel. 
They  hired  a  professional  administrator  to 
handle  the  day-by-day  operations  of  the 
fund. 

4.  The  trustees  have  made  vigorous  efforts 
to  keep  employers,  local  unions,  and  em- 
ployees informed  of  fund  operations.  Annual 
financial  statements  are  mailed  to  each  con- 
tributing employer.  Local  unions  receive 
monthly  a  report  on  benefits  pcdd  to  their 
members.  An  annual  report  goes  to  each 
member-bene  flciary . 

6.  This  fund  began  paying  benefits  from 
the  date  it  was  created,  before  any  employer 
contributions  had  been  received.  This  was 
unwise;  during  the  first  months  of  operation 
the  trustees  were  forced  to  borrow  to  meet 
operating  expenses. 

Welfare  plan  No.  3:  Set  up  in  1960,  this 
fund  involves  approximately  000  employees. 
Employers  contribute  at  the  rate  of  $2  per 
week  per  employee.  It  appears  to  be  well 
operated. 

1.  Tills  is  a  "dry"  fun<l — one  in  which 
all  employer  contribution  ars  paid  out  in 
insurance  premiums. 

2.  Due  to  adverse  claims  experience,  it  was 
necessary  to  pool  the  insurance  policy  with 
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policies  Involving  other  members  of  the  local 
The  pooling  arrangement  will,  It  la  expected. 
Iron  out  severe  clalma  nuctuatlon  and  reduce 
overall  Insurance  company  retention  charges 

3  Controls  over  eligibility  and  employer 
contributions  are  well  handled 

WeLTare  plan  No.  4:  A  criticism  that  rea- 
sonably may  be  made  of  this  plan's  operation 
IS  ultrdconservatlsm  governing  Investments 
On  the  whole  the  plan  appears  to  be  man- 
aged in  an  efficient  and  proper  manner 

1  In  1950  It  was  originally  planned  to  use 
contributions  from  employers  to  construct  a 
medical  center  to  service  the  health  and 
medical  care  needs  of  some  5.000  employees. 

2  In  1955  employer  contributions  were  seg- 
regated, one- half  being  applied  to  purchase 
Blue  Shield  hospital  service,  with  the  re- 
mainder going  Into  a  fund  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  medical  center 

3.  As  of  August  31.  1954.  fund  reserves 
amounted  to  over  il  million  These  were 
on  deposit  In  checking  accounts,  drawing  im 
Interest 

4  Administrative  expenses  are  fairly  hl^h 
( 13  percent  of  contributions) .  but  this  flijure 
Includes  payment  to  a  medical  director  of 
il7,500  a  year  for  full-time  service  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  medical  center 

Welfare  plan  No.  5;  This  small  plan  ap- 
pears to  be  run  for  the  best  interests  n(  the 
beneficiaries.     It  was  established  lu   1952 

1.  It  provides  a  wide  range  of  i)eneflts.  in- 
cluding fairly  complete  medical  care 

2.  The  trustees  meet  regularly  All  ac- 
tively participate  In  fund  administration 
Minutes  are  well  kept. 

3.  Surplus  funds  were  fully  Invested 

4.  Although  the  volume  of  insurance  ;s 
small,  the  trustees  secured  bids  before  plac- 
ing the  coverage 

Welfare  plan  No.  6;  This  plan  appe  irs  to 
be  well  operated:  however,  there  Is  a  possible 
conflict-of-interest  problem 

1.  The  attorney  for  the  employer  associa- 
tion assists  in  the  administration  uf  the 
fund  and  also  acts  as  Insurance  broker  on 
the  case.  There  Is  a  possible  confllct-of- 
tntereat  elemer.t  In  this  situation 

2.  The  commission  scale  was  applied  sepa- 
rately to  each  of  the  insured  coverages  rather 
than  being  packaged.  Payment  of  commis- 
sions on  this  basis  lmf>osed  an  added  cost 
burden  on  the  fund. 

3.  Both  union  and  employer  trustees  have 
participated  actively  In  fund  operation 

4  Internal  controls  on  eligibility  and  em- 
ployer contributions  are  well  handled 

5  Monthly  reports  are  made  to  members 
Welfare    plan    No.    7      This    local    building 

trades  fund  was  set  up  m  1950  Employers 
contribute  10  cents  per  hour  for  about  1,400 
employees  On  December  31.  1953  the  fund 
had  assets  exceeding  9500.000  It  appears  to 
be  well  and  honestly  administered 

1  The  fund  maintains  an  unusually  com- 
plete set  of  controls  f>n  employer  contribu- 
tions. All  contributions  are  matched  against 
weekly  employee-submitted  work  reports 
Kach  contributing  employer  furnishes  a  wage 
bond  of  tl.OOO  The  trustees  are  authorized 
to  examine  all  employer  payroll  recc)rds 

2  The  trustees  have  faced  major  pr obleni.^ 
In  securing  Insurance  coverage  Over  25 
percent  of  the  union  members  were  tjver  fiO 
years  of  age.  and  about  100  had  retired  Of 
four  insurance  companies  approached  only 
one  was  willing  to  take  the  risk  During  the 
policy  year  1951-52  claims  exceeded  pre- 
miums. 

GROSSLY    MISM.\NACEO  PLANS 

Welfare  plan  No.  8  The  importance  of 
providing  and  maintaining  strict  and  effec- 
tive controls  over  the  operation  of  employee 
welfare  plar\s  to  safeguard  the  fund.s  against 
waste  and  dissipation  Is  strikingly  empha- 
sized m  this  case 

I.  The  plan  Involves  2  separate  funds  a 
welfare  fund  and  a  so-called  defense  fund  - 
allegedly   established   to  proMde  bencrits   for 


some   500   participating   members   of    a    local 
labor  organb'-atlon 

2  Employers  contribute  7'i  cents  per  hour 
to  the  welfare  fund;  the  defense  fund  Is  fi- 
nanced by  a  5-cent-an-hour  checkoff  from 
each  participating  member  s  hourly  wage 

3  Both  fuids  are  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  ocal  union's  president,  who  Is 
accountable  to  no  one.  Employers  iise  ui>t 
represented  i;i  the  administration  of  the  wel- 
fare fund  There  are  no  trust  agreements, 
no  schedule  of  benefits  i.s  available,  nor  Is 
there  any  evidence  of  financial  audits  or 
rei>orLs 

4  ritaff  Investigators  hai,e  been  denied 
•access  to  the  books,  records,  and  arcounts  of 
both  funds 

5  Separai.'  bank  accounts  are  maintained 
for  each  fund  An  examination  of  bank 
records  disci Tsed  that  checks  drawn  on  the 
vtelfa.e  fund  require  the  signature  of  the 
iinion  president  oniy;  those  drawn  ..n  the 
defense  fuao  require  the  signatures  of  b<jth 
the  president  and  the  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  union 

6  During  . I  3-year  perl  >d  I  1952  54  l  $85  000 
was  transfer-ed  from  the  welfare  fund  to  the 
defense  fund,  and  •120.000  went  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  union 

7.  In  the  period  1949  54  checks  In  even 
amounts  ranging  fmm  $500  to  •lO.OOO  and 
totaling  1136.300  were  drawn  on  the  de- 
fense fund  by  the  president  and  secretary - 
treasurer  of  the  union.  Many,  if  not  all. 
were  payable  to  cash 

8  B*ith  funds  now  are  practically  ex- 
hausted As  of  November  JO  1954  the  com- 
bined balaiue  was  Just  under  flTOOO 

Welfare  pian  No  9  This  case  lUu.-trute.s 
wh.it  hapjiens  when  an  empl  yer  ass<x-;a- 
tlon  deliberately  ref vises  to  partu-'.pate  m 
the  pUnnlUi;  and  administration  of  a  wel- 
f.ire  tru.st  fund 

1  The    a.'soclatlon,    at    Its    own     request 
had   n(jthlnK   to  do   with    the   administration 
of    the   plan       It    .icreed    to    pay   for   the    In- 
surance   as    a    means    of    avoiding    pavmei.t 
of  a  w<i<e  Inirea-se. 

2  N  trust  .lijreement  '*as  entert-d  int-o 
by  the  a>si>c!.ition  and  the  union 

3  No  employer  trustees  were  appointed  by 
tlje  association 

4  The  ajisixlatlon  made  no  effort  to  an- 
alyze Insurance  cost*  or  to  participate  In  the 
seiection  uf  i  carrier 

5  It  failed  to  recjuest  any  financial  reports 
on  fund  operations. 

6  One  of  the  results  was  that  trust  funds 
were  mishandled  A  dividend  check  for 
$9  000  has  f.ever  been  ace  unted  for  A  bal- 
ance of  117  000.  which  fhou'.d  have  been 
transferred  to  another  trust  fund  likewl.se 
remains  unaccounted  for 

Welfare  plan  No  10  The  administration 
of  this  plan  Is  replete  with  unsound  jx)llcles 
and  highly  questionable  practices 

1  Union  officers  c  mpletely  control  benefit 
payments  Employer  trustees  liave  no  ade- 
quate control  over   fund  disbursements 

2  Employer  trustees  are  paid  no  .'alarles 
but  the  two  unloti  trustees  are  paid  tS.Oou 
per  annum  each  under  the  pl.m  In  addi- 
tl'ii;  the  fund  Is  sitendmg  $9,000  per  year 
t<5  purchivfie  annuities  for  them  One  of 
the  union  trustees  reportedly  spends  most 
of  his  time  in  I'lorlda  and  the  nature  of  Uie 
services  he  performs  could  not  be  deter- 
mined 

3  The  plan  pays  the  union  a  rental  of 
$7..SiX)   per  yeir   for  office  space 

4  Fund  disbursements  may  f>e  made  bv 
checks  with  the  s;>{ii.iture  of  any  two  of 
the  four  trustees  whether  union  trustees  t 
employer  trustees  In  practice,  the  uni  n 
trustees  sign  most  of  the  checks 

5  Thirty-one  percent  of  contributions  .uid 
61  percent  of  all  benefits  paid  have  been 
expended  tin  so-called  vacations  which,  in 
fact,  constitute  a  sh.Tre-the-work  schema 
financed  by  payments  from  the  benefit  fund 
Members    are    required    t)    t.ike     '^acatloiis" 


ranging  from  3  to  5  weeks  during  which  time 
the  fund  pays  each  vacationer  at  the  rate  of 
•  1 15  a  week 

6  A  1953  actuarial  analysis  of  the  plan 
showed  that  past  service  pension  liability 
for  employed  memt>ers  exceeded  M,75O,0O<) 
The  funds  liability  for  death  benefits  ex- 
ceeded $500,000  At  that  time,  the  fund  had 
as.se ts  of  $650,000 

Welfare  plan  No  11  There  Is  no  employer 
participation  In  the  admlnistrsUon  of  this 
plan  Local  union  trustees  completely  con- 
trol the  plan.  In  absolute  secrecy,  and  with 
no  accounting  either  to  the  beneficiaries  or 
to   the  contributing   employers. 

1  The  plan  was  established  In  1052  and  i.. 
fln.xnoed  by  the  employers 

2  There  Is  no  trust  agreement,  no  formal 
meetings  of  the  trustees  are  held,  and  no 
minutes  are  maintained. 

3  The  trustees  of  the  fund  Include  the 
local  union  president  and  two  other  local 
officers  appointed  as  trustees  by  the  local 
president 

4  No  report  on  the  ffnanclal  operations 
of  the  fund  has  ever  been  made  to  con- 
tributing employers  or  to  employee  bene- 
ficiaries Some  of  the  latter  have  complained 
that  they  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
mfarmatlon  concerning  the  financial  opera- 
tion of  the  futid 

5  The  Insurance  on  the  case  was  placed 
by  the  union  through  a  favored  broker,  who 
switched  the  business  to  another  carrier 
after  2  years  of  operation.  The  switch  In 
carriers  enabled  this  broker  to  again  receive 
a  tlrst-year  commission  of  $7,000  The  same 
brt)ker  later  attempted  to  switch  the  busi- 
ness ui  a  third  carrier  but  was  prevented 
from  doing  so  through  the  Intervention  of 
the  International  union 

Wflfire  plan  No  12  Employers  and  em- 
ployer trustees  v)  completely  abdicated  their 
rlght.s  and  responsibilities  that  control  of 
the  plan  was  left  entirely  In  the  hands  of 
the  union  trustee,  thus  making  a  farce  of 
the  principle  of  Joint   administration. 

1  Under  the  terms  of  the  collective-bar- 
gaining agreement  the  employers  agreed  to 
pay  the  cijst  of  Insurance  to  cover  plan  bene- 
fits, but  the  union  w<is  given  the  right  to 
select  the  carrier 

2  No  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees 
h.ive  been  held  since  the  Inception  of  the 
plan  In  lw51 

3  Until  1964  there  had  never  been  an 
audit  of  the  fund,  nor  were  any  financial 
reports  published. 

4  The  employers  have  the  right  to  name 
two  trustees  but  when  one  of  those  originally 
nominated  resigned,  a  successor  trustee  was 
never  appointed 

5  The  remaining  employer  trustee  had 
never  seen  the  trust  agreement  and  admitted 
approving  fund  dl.sbursements  without  ques- 
tion because  the  sums  Involved  were  only 
"nominal." 

6  Tile  requirements  of  the  trust  agree- 
ment  have  been   largely  Ignored. 

Welfare  plan  No  13:  TTils  plan  Is  charac- 
terized by  InefBclency,  waste,  questionable 
Insurance    practices,    and    one-man    control 

1  Employers  do  not  participate  In  the  ad- 
ministration <^f  tlie  plan.  It  Is  controlled 
completely  by  the  union  business  agent. 

2  Welfare  contributions  are  collected 
from  the  emplovers  by  the  union  business 
agent  and  commingled  with  union  funds 

3  No  report  has  ever  beeti  prepared  show- 
ing welfare  receipts  and  disbursements,  nor 
hAH  an  audit  ever  been  made  of  the  financial 
opcrati')!!  of  the  welfare  plan. 

4  The  local  bu.slness  agent  uses  a  por- 
tion of  welfare  cf)ntrlbutlons  to  purchase 
group  insurance  The  remaining  funds  are 
used  to  pay  his  s.ilary  and  expenses. 

5  The  business  agent  has  never  met  the 
pre8<'ni  insuran'^e  broker  on  the  case.  Yet 
during  a  6-year  period  the  claims  paid  by 
the  Insurance  carrier  have  averaged  only  13 
p  ■rcen'.    of    premiums    j)ald.      No    dividends 
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have  been  paid.  As  a  result,  the  insurance 
company  has  retained  87  cents  out  of  each 
premium  dollar  paid. 

PI.ANS     MARKED     BT     QTnsnONABLK    FaACTICXS  " 

Welfare  plan  No.  14:  This  plan  provides 
both  welfare  and  pension  benefits.  The  un- 
ion Insisted  upon  the  right  to  select  the  In- 
E\irance  carrier  which  was  to  underwrite 
the  welfiu-e  benefits.  Methods  used  by  the 
trustees  In  establishing  the  pension  fund 
circumvented  the  provisions  of  the  Labor- 
Maiiaj?ement  Relatione  Act  Of  1947. 

1.  The  trust  agreement  specifically  pro- 
vides that  In  providing  welfare  benefits  "the 
union  shall  have  the  u.tlmate  right  to  desig- 
nate the  source  of  such  Insurance,  and  the 
kind  and  amount  of  benefits  under  such  In- 
surance '  A  6-week  s'jike  preceded  the  es- 
t.ibllshment  of  the  wel:are  fund. 

2  The  pension  fund  was  established  In 
1951  under  an  agreement  designating  em- 
plo\er  contributions  to  the  fund  as  "wages." 
E  ich  employee  covered  by  the  pension  fund 
niu.st  provide  his  emj>loyer  with  a  written 
a.'-^slKnment  of  the  so-called  wage  Increase 
under  which  the  employer  pays  the  agreed- 
tipon  sum  over  to  the  union  officers  acting 
as  pension  fund  trustees  Each  covered  em- 
ployee must  also  provide  these  trustees  with 
a  power  of  attorney.  In  writing,  authorizing 
the  trustees  to  cash  and  deposit  the  wage 
Increases  to  the  account  of  the  pension 
fund 

Welfare  plan  No.  15:  If  employer  contri- 
butions, in  this  case,  had  been  made  to  a 
well-managed.  Jointly  administered  trust 
fund.  It  should  have  been  possible  to  pro- 
vide the  same  level  of  benefits  at  a  consid- 
erably lower  cost  or.  conversely,  to  have 
provided  a  higher  level  of  benefits  at  the 
same  cost. 

1.  The  local  union  bargains  for  welfare 
benefits  with  each  cmjsloyer. 

2.  One  lixfiurance  company  underwrites 
all  benefits  The  bus  ness  agent  accompa- 
nied the  broker  on  th'J  lutter's  selling  trips 
to  employers. 

3.  Iixsurance  compai  y  retentions  covering 
14  cases  over  a  2-ycar  jierlod  average  39  per- 
cent of  premiums  and  ranged  as  high  as  91 
percent. 

Welfare  plan  No.  16:  Because  of  Inefficient 
plan  operation,  delinquent  employer  contri- 
butions have  reached  alarming  proportions 
In  this  fund. 

1  Tlie  fund  was  established  In  ji952.  It  Is 
complete. y  financed  bj  employers  who  have 
an  equal  voice  with  th<  union  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  fund. 

2.  As  of  August  1954  delinquent  employer 
contributions  amounted  to  more  than 
116  000  Ca.'h  on  hard  amounted  to  only 
$3,500:  75  percent  of  the  fund's  receivables 
are  more  than  2  months  delinquent. 

3.  After  2  years  of  cperatlon  the  original 
Insurance  carrier  was  terminated  by  the 
trustees  upon  the  advice  of  the  broker. 
There  Is  every  IndlcatUn  that  the  Interest  of 
the  broker  In  addltloaal  commissions  was 
the  motivating  factor  for  the  switch. 

Welfare  plan  No.  17:  This  plan  was  estab- 
ll.^hed  In  1949.  Emplcyer  contributions  are 
made  on  behalf  of  abcut  1,400  employees  at 
the  rate  of  17  cents  p<r  hour  per  employee. 
The  plan  Is  fairly  well  managed. 

1.  Union  and  employer  trustees  meet  regu- 
larly and  have  shown  an  active  Interest  In 
the  plan  Detailed  records  of  trtistee  meet- 
ing's are  maintained. 

2.  Administrative  casts  are  not  unreason- 
able, but  there  Is  some  Jupllcatlon  of  admin- 
istrative services  which  increases  administra- 
tive ca";tB. 


"The  subcummitteo  found  that  these 
plans  were,  in  the  usual  case,  honestly  but 
improperly  or  badly  n.anaged.  Two  other- 
wise well -managed  plaju  were  placed  In  this 
category  because  the  trustees  attempted  to 
circumvent  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947. 


8.  Annual  audits  of  the  fund  have  not 
been  made,  and  eoxne  members  of  the  union 
have  complained  that  they  have  been  un- 
able to  secure  full  Information  about  the 
operation  of  the  plan. 

4.  The  plan  has  reclprcx:lty  agreements  with 
the  welfare  plans  of  other  Icx^ls  in  the  area. 
Under  these  agreements  members  of  the  craft 
employed  outside  the  area  c^n  maintain  eligi- 
bility for  benefits  from  the  Instant  plan. 

6.  A  pension  plan  established  several  years 
ago  was  terminated  after  18  months  of  opera- 
tion because  of  disagreements  concerning 
(xjverage,  benefits,  tind  plan  costs.  No  pen- 
sion benefits  were  ever  paid.  The  younger 
members  of  the  lcx;al  voted  to  receive  the 
employer  contributions  as  a  wage  Increase 
and  that  was  done  following  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  p>enslon  plan. 

Welfare  plan  No.  18:  This  fund  has  had 
a  utormy  history.  Approximately  12.500  em- 
ployees are  covered.  The  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  called  for  contributions  of 
$5.60  per  month  per  employee  from  a  Irj-ge 
number  of  small  employers.  The  fund  ap- 
pears to  be  honestly  but  inefficiently  ad- 
ministered. 

1.  This  fund  had  the  ponrcFt  claims  expe- 
rience of  any  fund  examined  by  the  staff. 
Over  a  3-year  period  three  Insurancie  com- 
panies paid  out  in  claims  $215,000  more  than 
they  received  in  premiums. 

2.  The  trustees  allocated  all  the  fund's  In- 
CJorae  for  benefits  and  administration.  An- 
nual claims  exceeded  premiums  and  carriers 
asked  for  rate  increases  As  a  result,  the 
trustees  were  forced  to  shop  around  for 
other  csarrlers. 

3.  Some  trustees  took  little  interest  in  the 
fund.  Until  alternate  trustees  were  desig- 
nated,   meetings   often   lacked    a    quorum. 

4.  Employer  delinquencies  in  contribu- 
tions were  common. 

5.  Eligibility  rules  were  loosely  Interpreted. 

6.  The  fund  was  plagued  by  unreasonable 
medicjal  charges.  High  fees  for  services  to 
beneficiaries  were  charged  by  dcx:tors  because 
the  patient  was  covered  by  the  fund.  One 
medical  partnership  is  said  to  have  received 
fees  of  over  $60,000  in  14  months. 

Welfare  plan  No.  18:  This  plan  is  fairly 
well  administered.  It  is  burdened  in  terms 
of  cost,  however,  by  a  questionable  approach 
to  the  purchase  of  insurance. 

1.  Tht  plan  provides  insurance  benefits  to 
employees  and  dependents  in  two  ways:  (a) 
Employers  provide  certain  welfare  benefits 
through  the  purchase  of  group  Insurance; 
(b)  welfare  funds  have  been  established  to 
which  employers  contribute  for  the  purchase 
of  medical  care. 

2.  Technically  the  welfare  funds  are  Joint- 
ly administered  but,  in  practice,  all  fund 
administration  Is  handed  by  the  union  and 
the  only  function  of  the  employer  trustees 
is  to  countersign  checks.  The  funds  have 
never  been  audited. 

3.  Employers  with  fewer  than  25  employees 
are  covered  by  group  Insurance  policies 
issued  to  the  local  union.  This  is  a  desirable 
practice  in  this  case  because  the  employees 
of  the  smaller  firms  could  not  otherwise 
secure  coverage.  However,  It  was  noted  that 
as  soon  as  an  employer  acquired  as  many  as 
25  employees,  a  separate  policy  was  issued. 

4.  The  parties  at  interest  are  to  be  strongly 
criticized  for  their  approach  to  other  group 
Insurance  matters. 

(a)  Nearly  all  the  partic^ipatlng  employers 
purchased  their  Insurance  from  one  favored 
(carrier. 

(b)  The  insurauce  carrier  has  paid  no 
dividends. 

(c)  The  decremental  cxinunlssion  s<:ale 
was  applied  separately  to  each  insurance 
coverage. 

(d)  Reports  on  1053  experience  showed 
that  the  company  paid  out  only  27  percent 
of  premiums  In  benefits.  Rigid  claims  han- 
dling by  a  (»>mpany  representative  was  re- 
sponsible for  part  of  this  showing. 


Welfare  plan  No.  20:  TbU  regional  fund 
involved  about  800  employm  and  7,500  em- 
ployees. Most  contributions  were  at  the  rate 
of  5  cents  per  hour.  The  fvmd  appetued  to 
be  honestly  run,  but  management  was  some- 
what lax. 

1.  Dtu-lng  the  fiscal  year  1963-M  the  fund 
spent  about  10  percent  of  its  9700,000  income 
on  administration. 

2.  Eleven  days  before  the  end  of  the  1953- 
54  policy  year  the  fund  changed  Insurance 
brokers.  The  new  broker  received  retroactive 
commissions  of  over  $14,000.  He  was  unin- 
formed about  the  fund's  insurance  problems 
and  provided  little  In  the  way  of  service. 

3.  Delinquent  employer  contributions  ap- 
proximated  4    percent   of   annual   contribu- 
tions.     One    firm    (in    whic:h    an    employer  • 
trustee  was  an  officer!  owed  over  $8,000. 

Welfare  plan  No.  21:  Internal  union  dls-'^ 
senslon   and   almost   cxantlnuous   strife   with 
the  employers  have  burdened  this  fund  from 
It.i  inception. 

1.  This  self -insured  plan  was  established 
in  1948.  It  is  Jointly  administered  by  trus- 
tees  appointed  by  the  union  and  the  em- 
ployers. 

2.  The  present  fund  Is  a  succesEor  to  three 
other  welfare  funds.  The  establishment  of 
these  various  funds  grew  out  of  the  almost 
continuous  strife  within  the  union  and 
between  the  union  and  employers.  The 
situation  has  burdened  the  fund  with  heavy 
costs  in  terms  of  fees  to  umpires,  arbitrators, 
attorneys,  and  a  succession  of  administra- 
tors. 

3.  Internal  operating  controls  are  adequate 
but  are  not  being  enforced,  with  the  result 
that  a  considerable  number  of  employers 
have  not  contributed  to  the  welfare  fund 
for  long  periods  of  time.  There  Is  some  evi- 
dence that  the  individuals  In  charge  of  the 
Icxial  union  have  ignored  the  situation  In 
return  for  personal  considerations. 

4.  As  of  mid -1954  the  balance  In  the  fund 
was  approximately  $1  million.  Por  many 
months  no  efforts  were  made  to  invest  sur- 
plus funds.    This  is  being  corrected. 

5.  There  Is  some  basis  In  fact  for  com- 
plaints by  employee  beneficiaries  that  they 
can  obtain  no  information  concerning  the 
financial  operations  of  the  fund. 

Welfare  plan  No.  22:  TTiere  Is  no  real  Joint 
administration  by  union  and  management 
in  this  fund.  Operating  practices  have  been 
both  inefficient  and  wasteful. 

1.  Trustee  meetings  have  been  Informal 
and  for  the  principal  purpose  of  allowing  the 
employer  trustee  to  sign  checks  against  the 
welfare  fund  account.  No  minutes  of  such 
meetings  are  maintained. 

2.  The  fund  Is  administered  at  the  union 
offices.  Certain  union  expenses  have  been 
charged  to  the  welfare  fund,  including  rental 
and  insurance  costs  for  three  automobiles 
yscd  by  the  business  agents  to  collect  union 
dues,  as  well  as  welfare  c:ontrlbutions. 

3.  During  the  first  year  of  operation,  of 
each  welfare  dollar  contributed,  only  20  cents 
was  paid  out  in  benefits. 

Welfare  plan  No.  23:  The  Individuals  who 
operate  this  plan  have  stated  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries are  not  employed  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  claim  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  do 
not  affect  its  operation. 

1.  The  administration  of  this  fund  is  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  four  local  union  of- 
ficers appointed  by  the  business  agent. 
There  is  no  trust  agreement;  trustee  meetings 
are  irregular,  and  no  minutes  are  nmlntalned. 

2.  Employers  finance  the  fund  but  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  Information  from 
the  trustees  concerning  its  financial  opera- 
tions. 

3.  The  insurance  has  been  switched  twice 
In  3  years,  with  the  result  that  the  fund  bore 
imnecessary  but  burdensome  acx^uisltlon 
costs.  The  8witc:hes  served  the  best  Interests 
of  the  brolcer  but  drained  the  fund  of  money 
which  cx>uld  otherwise  have  been  used  to 
purchase  benefits. 
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Welfare  plan  No  24  The  ndmlMstra' ;  m  •'. 
thU  plan  suffers  because  the  trust  agreemeti'. 
preyenta  employer  participation  by  specifi- 
cally limiting  the  authority  of  the  employer 
trustee  to  making  eligibility  determinations 

1  The  plan  Is  administered  in  the  union 
offlces  by  a  union  member 

2  A  benefit  fund  committee  composed 
solely  of  union  members  approTes  claims 

3.  Benefits  are  restricted  to  union  mnir. - 
bers  only 

4  The  administrative  authi>rity  of  the  em- 
ployer trustee  Is  limited  to  making  determi- 
nations that  benefit  payments  are  made  only 
to  persons  on  whobe  behalf  confrlbntlons  to 
the  fund  were  made 

5  The  fund  has  never  be<'n  audited  aiul. 
as  In  mo«t  cases,  there  has  been  n  '  compU- 
ance  with  Federal  tax  requirements 

Welfare  plan  No.  25  This  fund  cover* 
about  I  450  employees  and  their  dependents 
It  wa«  established  In  1950  Employer  con- 
tributions totAl  11  5  cents  per  hour 

I  lUglblUty  requirements  wer.-  loose: > 
drawn  and  loosely  administered  Since,  for 
most  beneflu.  no  minimum  work  require- 
ment was  established,  a  certlfiraf.i.in  by  the 
union  served  to  establish  t)eneflt  ellglbiU'v 
Included  among  the  eligible  members  were 
23  municipal  employees  ( In  whose  behalf  the 
city  made  no  contributions)  and  ot^er  in- 
dividuals who  had  left  the  trade 

2.  Controls  to  assure  the  payment  of  ill 
employer  contributions  were  deficient  \:\ 
practice  In  one  Instance  an  employer  con- 
tribution was  made  directly  U)  a  union  olTl- 
cial  who  then  turned  over  the  money  to  thp 
fund 

3  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  ui  1954  fund 
administrative  expenses  were  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  a  total  Income  of  •250.000  Controls 
over  CilsrlbiUty  and  contributions  could  be 
tightened  by  the  expenditure  u  addiiioruil 
funds  from  the  trust 

4  Examination  of  this  fund  was  com- 
plicated by  union  Jurisdictional  rivalries, 
factionalism  within  the  local  vinioii,  and  a 
switch    In    Insurance   carriers 

Welfare  plan  No  26  The  col!e<tive  agree- 
ments in  force  provide  for  a  b.tse  wiige  of 
»:i  05  per  hour  plus  i0  325  in  benefits  Of  this 
latter  amount  $0  125  Is  allocated  to  a  pooled 
vacation  fund.  %0  10  goes  Into  a  health  and 
welfare  fund.  »0  075  goes  into  i  pension  fund 
and  to  025  goes  to  a  joint  industry  board  set 
up  late  In  1954  The  funds  were  negotiated 
bv  one  building  trades  local  They  cover 
about  1.200  men  The  funds  ippear  to  be 
well   administered 

1  Insurance  was  piirrh.is»'tl  on  the  basis 
of    competitive    bidding 

2  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  In  1954 
administrative  expenses  for  the  health  and 
welfare  fiind  approximated  8  percent  of  an 
annual    Income    of   •222  000 

J  The  Joint  board  Is  comp<)fie<l  of  nu'inf)frs 
representing  the  luilon  and  the  employers 
The  board  administers  all  the  benefit  funds 
Despite  the  prescriptions  of  section  302' ci 
1 5)  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
of  1947  relating  to  sp>ectfled  purposes  for 
which  employee  trust  funds  may  be  used 
the  t>oard  uses  trust  funds  to  police  collfr- 
tlve  bari<alnlnt?  contracts  deal  with  griev- 
ances, and  secure  changes  In  State  and  local 
building  codes  This  avoidance  of  com- 
pliance with  the  Federal  act  suggests  the 
need  for  Improving  and  clarifying  the 
statutory  language  of  section  302  to  mxlce 
clear   Its   applicability   to  cases  of    this   kind 

4  S<i«ctlon  302(gl  of  the  I,abc<r- Manage - 
nif^nt  Relations  Kct  does  not  authorize  pooled 
vacation  fund.s  unless  they  were  In  being; 
prior  to  January  I  1947  Since  the  varnfl'.n 
fund  was  set  up  effective  July  1  195.'^  I*s 
legality  under  section  302  Is  questionable 

Welfare  plan  No  27  The  subcommittee 
examined  this  welfare  plan  providing  bfne- 
ftta  for  approximately  50.000  workers  nn  a 
n'^tlonal  basis.     The  results  of  the  sub-'om- 


mltrees  examination  of  this  plan  will  be 
contained  In  a  separate  report  to  be  Issued 
at   a   later  date 

ExHiBrr  11 
A.vMv^is  or  RcT'-aNS  Pkom  65  Banks  kf,   to 
Pension     Pians     for     Which     Thet     Abx 

CoRroR\T»:  TR'-'Tft 

In  hearings  before  tl'.e  subcommittee  in 
Ji.;v  1055.  Mr  C.  C  Balderston.  Vice  Chalr- 
niii.  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
er  i";  Reserve  System  stated  that  65  buiks  in 
the  C'Ain'ry  hold  pension  or  other  trusts  lii- 
CiUding  pergonal  trusts.  In  aggregate 
am.iunta  In  exgess  of  »100  million  each 
Thlrtv-elglit  of  these  banks  were  .State  bank 
meni'>ers  of  tfie  Fcder.il  Reserve  System  and 
heid  per.slon  and  other  'mplnvee  beneh' 
funds  In  2  8(X»  accounts  -m^h  aggregue  a.s- 
s«?'«  of  almost  »f)  billion  Twenty  >'f  the 
banks  were  n  I'lonal  banks  ictlng  .us  Tu^'ees 
f  >r  2  o»i1  pet.sion  ind  emp!>.ee  l>enet.'  trusts 
■.vl'h  T.'vsets  of  ?2 '>I0  mill'  >-\  The  list  of  e^;> 
b:\,  ks  cited  by  Mr  Balderston  included  7 
Statc-ch.irtcred  nonmember  banks  which 
were  trustees  for  40O  pension  and  other  em- 
p  .i,ee  trust  accounts  with  %2\S  million  in 
i.isc  •  A 

The«c  65  bii'ks  had  a  total  of  6.2fln  pen 
sU'ti  .<!id  o'h.er  •.•mpl.iyee  trust  accounts  with 
»a  25''  million  In  .issets  All  except  n  very 
sm.i:i  proportion  of  these  employee  trust  as- 
sets .ire  thivie  if  pen.slon  plans  The  great 
majority  of  'he  asce's  of  all  ji^nslon  and 
employee  benefit  triists  =»dmlri!s»ered  b> 
b.:ik.>»  are  In   the  '5S  banks  referred  *o  above 

I".  November  1:>^5  the  sutH-omnil' tee  st  .IT 
idd  es-sed  i  :etter  to  each  of  these  rt5  banks 
requeRtlog  essentially  the  follovklng  inf  .r- 
maf  ion 

A  A  list  of  all  pension  md  profit-sharing 
pi  ;M8  with  pension  features  fcjr  which  the 
bank  Is  corporate  trustee  this  list  to  sho\* 
separately  ill  emplover-admlnlstered  pen- 
sion plan--  2'  pension  plans  Jointly  adnUn- 
istered  h-  represer'.tatlves  of  the  einpl  iver  •  r 
the  employer  and  a  union  and  i3i  pr'ifl' 
sh    ring  pi  ms  wl'h  pension  features 

B  1  1  I  A  lls»  of  p«'nslon  plans  the  trust 
agreement  of  which  permits  the  purchase  of 
sei-'iritles  obligations  leasebacks  or  other 
property  of  the  employli-.g  company  or  Its 
subsidiaries  or  afflliit^s.  -' '  a  designatli/u 
of  thi«e  p!:>.ns  in  which  the  bank  had  sole 
discretion  with  re^-pect  to  Investments  i3i  a 
deslijnation  1  'hose  plan.s  the  trvist  fund  I'f 
which  con'aln^tl  any  Investment  In  assets. 
obligations  se<'urltles.  and  so  forth,  of  the 
employlrit!  c'lmpany,  and  an  itemization  if 
these  holdings  and  the  pen-etitage  of  such 
h'    dings    -o    fhe     tot  il    a.ssets    of    the    trus' 

C  A  list  of  any  common  or  voting  sto<-k« 
anv  portion  of  which  Is  held  In  a  pet.sion 
trust  and  wherein  the  bank  holds  m  »  riduci- 
>iry  or  other  voting  cip.icltv  including  holds 
in  personal  trusts  an  aggregate  of  su'h  stix-k 
amounting  '  ■  5  per'^en'  or  more  of  the  Issue 
ouf.^*  indliiij 

n  The  requirements,  if  \r:  of  the  bank 
rel.vtlng  to  actuarial  soundness  of  the  platis 
for  wlilch  It  .serves  ,vs  trustee 

Replies  were  received  fr mi  64  banks  All 
told,  the  banks  were  .icting  .is  trustees  for 
a  t't.il  of  5,05.3  plans  of  which  3  515  were 
pension  plans  and  1  538  were  profit-sharing 
platis  with  retirement  features  Of  the  3  515 
pension  plans,  3  389  were  employer  admin- 
istered and  126  were  )o!ntlv  lemployer- 
unloni  administered  or  x)  ■'.'.)■  uv.'.  n  .id 
ministered    plans 

Mo.s»  of  the  tru<-»s  were  administered  by 
b.inR.<:  ti^  six  Stages  f.iUf.irnla  i  440 1  1111- 
n  'Is  '317  1  Massachusetts  i  22J  i  New  Y.)rk 
I  6811  Ohi'i  '317i  and  Pennsylvania  (fllOt 
Banks  In  o'her  States  administered  1  2»;6 
plans 

.~<ixty -f"Ur  ivrcent  of  all  plans  were  ad- 
ministered by  19  banks,  each  of  which  ad- 
ministered  more    than    lOO   pension   trusts 

Specifi'"  prrihlbitions  In  'he  trust  instrvi- 
ments  us  to  Investment  In  employers    tissets 


or  obligations  were  found  in  660  funds;  9<S7 
trusts  specifically  permitted  such  Invest- 
ments. In  324  Insured  plana,  there  were  ro 
funds  to  Invest,  In  the  remaining  1.574  plans, 
the  trust  instrument  was  silent  on  llUs  point 

There  was  a  minimum  of  914  plan-;  iti 
which  the  bank  had  sole  discretion  as  to 
the  Investment  of  the  funds  This  figure 
may  hoviever  be  an  understatement  I' 
appears  from  th-'  material  that  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  the  bank  has  vlr- 
tuall-  no  In.  estment  ai,ithf)rlty  whataoever 
w)  ert-  .ill  Investments  are  decided  ujw-in  by 
the  employer  cr  a  comtnlttee  representing 
him  .md  In  efTect  the  bank  merely  serves  a.s 
,1  r"..stt>dlan  nf  the  Fecurltles  or  aseeta  held 

Approximately  6  percent  of  the  total  of 
3  191  noninsured  pension  plana  (I95l  held 
employers'  a.ssets  or  obligations  In  the  trust 
fund  The  distribution  of  these  plans,  ac- 
cording to  the  percentage  of  the  total  trust 
Inves'ed  in  the  employers'  nsse's  Is  as  fol- 
lows 
Pericniagc    of    cinployeis' 

itAsels   to    tulal    .is»ei.i.  Number  o/ 

of  trust  fund  p»  njiion  plan' 

0  to  2  i>        ... . -— 44 

.10    to   0  U    ». .^,,. 


10  0  to 

25  0  to 

60  0  to 

75  0  t.) 


24  «.. 
41^  ».. 
749.. 
100  0 


86 
84 

17 
9 
5 


In  65  plans  itsitets  or  obligations  of  the 
emp!  ver  amounted  to  rnore  than  10  per- 
cent 'f  the  total  trust  iiseets  Appendix  I 
llstB   these   plans 

One  thousand  five  hundred  and  thlrtv- 
eigh*  profl* -sharing  plana  with  pension  fea- 
tures were  reported  by  the  banka  Of  these 
toe  trust  iKreements  In  431  caaea  apeclflcallv 
peru.i'te<l  investment  In  the  employera'  as- 
«e's  or  obligations  and  In  140  caaea  epeclfi- 
cally  prohibited  such  Investmenta  The  trust 
igreemen's  of  the  remaining  9<J7  plans  were 
silent  on   this  point 

in  at  le.nt  362  plans  of  thla  character  the 
tint  k  had  sole  di-^cretlon  as  to  Inveatment 

Of  the  1  538  profit-sharing  plaru  with  pen- 
su  n  feature-  198  plans  reported  an  Invest- 
ment In  the  nsje's  of  obligations  of  the 
employer 

The  dlstrlbu'ion  if  these  195  profit  shar- 
ing funds  in  accordance  with  the  proportion 
.if  the  trust  a.s.sets  which  were  Invested  in 
the  enaployers  rtjijsets  or  obligations  Is  as 
follows 
Pen  enlace   .1   employers 

.isftcth  to  total  itsseta  Sumbcr  ni 

of  trust  fund.  pension  plans 

0   to  29  . 31 

3  to  99  -,«-.•---      -- M 

10  U.  24  9      —  -     34 

J5   to  499    S* 

50    to    74  9 15 

7d  to  100    25 


10 
in 
ee 


In  112  of  these  195  plans  more  than 
percent  of  the  trust  fund  was  Invested 
the  employers'  obligations  or  securities  ( 
.ippendix    111 

FTiere  were  twi  banks  which  held  In  a 
|K>:.sion  or  profit-sharing  trtist  a  common 
s'.K'k  or  other  security  with  voting  rlght.s 
whl^-h  added  to  other  holdings  of  the  Issue 
by  'he  bank  represented  In  exceas  of  5  per- 
cent, of  the  l.vsue  In  question  All  together 
these  banks  held  exactly  100  securltlea  of  this 
desr-ript|on  In  many  c  ises.  the  security  U\ 
((uestion  represe.nts  the  ownership  of  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  real  estate  In  many  In- 
stances the  corporations  Involved  are  quite 
small  There  are  nevertheless  a  number  ■•i 
liist.ii.ces  111  wtilch  a  bank  holds  a  slzsble 
perc-nt.iite  of  the  ronunon  stock  of  a  large 
corporation  and  where  a  question  aa  to  pos- 
sible bank  control  of  the  corporation  might 
\ri.se 

The  replies  of  the  banks  Indicated  that  to 
.ill  inten's  and  purposes  the  banka  have  nc 
respf.i.sibiliries  with  respect  to  the  actuarial 
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soundness  of  the  plans  for  which  they  are 
trustees  luid  that  they  have  established  no 
requirements  along  these  lines.  A  number 
of  banks  Indicated  that  they  will  not  accept 
the  trusteeship  for  a  plan  unless  they  know 
that  the  plan  has  an  actuary,  but  there  la  no 
indication  that  they  receive  or  request  a  copy 
of  the  annual  evaluation  report  of  the  actu- 
ary In  general,  It  Is  apparent  that  the 
banks  simply  do  not  concern  themselves  with 
tins  side  of   the  operation  of  pension  plans. 


Appendix   I 
Pension    Txt'STs    ijf    Which   More   Than    10 
PtRCtNT  or  THE  Trust  Is  Invested  in   Se- 
i  ltrities.  Leasebacks,  or  Other  Obligations 
or  THt  Employing  Company  or  Ajfillates 
fTip/fivcr   company   arid   di'scnption   of 
srcuntirs   held 

Percent 
I  of  trust 

Company    A — -common    stock 26  0 

Company  B — common  sttxrk 26.  8 

Company  C — preferred  stock   of   afllll 

ale        

Company  D  — 3-i>ercent  demand  note 

Company  E-— common  stocks. 50.6 

Company  F     6-polnt  notes. 44  9 

Company    O    -common    stock:     4-per- 
cent    notes    and     capital     stock    of 

holding    corporation    . 72.7 

Company    H — leaseback 18   6 

Company       I  -6-pcrcenl       promissory 

notes 79.8 

Company  J — common   stock,  cumula- 
tive convertible  preferred  stock 11    1 

Company  K — capital  stock  of  affiliate.    100  0 

Company   L — 4-percent   debentures 34.  1 

Ckimpany  M — stock  of  subsidiary 16,5 

Company  N — 4' j -percent  debentures.     62.2 
Company  O-  common  and  cumulative 

preferred     slock.    18,1 

Company    P--commingled    Investment 

fund 39 

Company      Q — cumvilatlve      preferred 

slock 10 

Company    R — common    and    cumula- 
tive preferred  stock 14 

Company    S— note      .    29 

Company  T — promissory  note 70 

Company  U — promissory   note 42. 

Compwiny  V — prtjmlssory   note 62. 

Compiiny  W — common  and  cumulative 

preferred  sUxrk. 12. 

Company  X   -commi^n  stock 14 

Company    Y — ctimulallve    convertible 

preferred  st(X"k 17 

Ci)mpany  Z--leaseback 16 

Company     AA — common     stock      and 

leaseback 18.8 

Company  BB — preferred  stock  of  affll- 

lale 47.0 

Company  CC — common  stock 52.0 

Company  DD — real  estate  lease 78.2 

Company      EE — first     and     refunding 

mortgage   bonds 100.0 

Company  FF — leases  on  equipment 37.8 

Company    GO — 2-percent    promissory 

note   

Company    HH — bonds    and    preferred 

stock 

Company  II — common  stock 20.7 

Company  JJ — common  stock 10.8 

Company     KK — oil     production     pay- 
ment      26. 2 

Company  LLr — convertible  4>j -percent 

det>enture8  and  preferred  stock 14.4 

C'omp.iny  MM     -common  and  preferred 

stock,  3-percent  debentures 16  9 

Company  NN — class  A  cumulative  pre- 
ferred stock      32 

Company  OO — common  and  preferred 

stock         16,2 

Company  PP — common  and  preferred 

stock;   equipment   leaaed 64.9 

Company     QQ — cumulative     preferred 

stock 18.2 

Company  RR — capital  stock  and  lease- 
back of  affiliate 15.  4 

Company  SS — preferred  stock 38.0 


3 

2 

7 
,0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

3 

0 
3 


12.0 


11.7 


9 


14.0 


Employer  company  and  description  of 
securities  held — Continued 

Percent 
of  trust 

Company  TT — common  stock  and  real 

estate  leasebacks 66.8 

Company  UTJ — common  stock  of  com- 
pany and  afllllatc 44,  5 

Company  W — 3-percent       promissory 

note  and  cumulative  preferred  stock.     20  0 

Company  W  (salaried  employees) — 3- 
percent  promissory  note,  common 
and  cumulative  preferred  stock 

Company  WW — common   stock 16.8 

Company   XX — registered    4>i-f>ercent 

debentures  of  effillate 97.  1 

Company  YY — debentures  and  com- 
mon   stock 54,1 

Company  ZZ — common    slock 13,6 

Company  A3 — common    stock 13.3 

Company  B3 — first  mortgage  real  es- 
tate notes  (4'i   percent) 13.2 

Company  C3 — convertible  3'2-percent 
debentures,  common  and  cumula- 
tive preferred  stock. 36.  7 

Company  D3 — preferred  stock 18.5 

Company  E3 — shares  of  affiliate 25.5 

Company  F3 — notes  receivable  and  4>2- 
percent  demand  notes  of  aflJllate; 
real   esUte 18  9 

Company  03 — common  and  second 
cumulative  preferred  stock,  subordi- 
nated convertible  debentures,  lease- 
back       11.4 

Company  H3 — class  A  and  B  common 

and  cumulative  preferred  stock 28.3 

Company  13 — common  stock 40.1 

Company  J3 — common  and  cumula- 
tive preferred  stock —     12.4 

Company  K3 — mortgage    notes 20.6 


Appendix  II 

PBorrr-SHARiNG   Plans   With    Pension   Fea- 
tures IN  Which  More  Than  10  Percent  or 
the    Tkust    Is     Invested    in     Secuhities, 
Leasebacks,  ob  Other  Obligations  of  the 
Emploting    Company    or    Aftiliates 
The   majority   of   profit-sharing   plans   are 
not    tied    to    pension    plans.      The   employee 
generally  receives  his  share  of  the  plan  In  a 
lump  sum  upon  leaving  the  company's  em- 
ploy, or  upon  retirement  at  65,  or  his  estate 
receives  It  up>on  his  death. 

In  listing  this  material  the  subcommittee 
wishes  to  point  out  that  It  may  be  a  charac- 
teristic of  profit-sharing  plans  to  Invest  in 
their  own  securities  or  properties.  However, 
It  feels  that  where  the  plan  Incorporates 
pension  features  the  details  should  be  made 
known  to  the  employees. 

Employer    company   and    description    of 
securities  held 

Percent 
of  trust 

Company  A — loan 18.5 

Company  B— preferred  stock 20.  0 

Company  C — capital  stock 45.9 

Company     D — trust     and     debenture 

loan 23.0 

Company    E — leaseback 46.0 

Company    F — leaseback 97.0 

Company  G — shares  of  affiliate 40.4 

Company  H — common  stock 27.0 

Company  I — purchase   contracts 57.  0 

Company      J — cumulative      preferred 

stock 12.0 

Company  K — chattel  mortgage  Install- 
ment notes 15.0 

Company  L — trust  and  debenture  loan.     44.  0 
Company    M — leaseback    and    secured 

loan  to  affiliate 92.  0 

Company  N — shares  of  company 17.0 

Company  O — shares  of  company 33.3 

Company    P — preferred   shares    of   af- 
filiate      99  0 

Company    Q — 5  U -percent    promissory 

note 74.  6 

Company  R — 6-percent  demand  notes     46.  0 

Company  S — shares  of  company 100.  0 

Company  T — 5-percent  secured  note.     46.  0 
Company  U — common  stock 96  6 


0 


Employer  company  and  description  of 
securities  held — Continued 

Percent 
of  trust 

Company  'V — capital  stock 50,  1 

Company     W — cumulative     preferred 

stock 26.  6 

Company  X— 5-percent  note 83.9 

Company  Y — common  stock 40.  5 

Comi>any  Z — shares  of  company 100.  0 

Company   AA — common   and   cumula- 
tive convertible  2d  preferred  stock.  100  0 

Company  BB — capital  stock 100  0 

Company  CC — 6-percent  debentures..  25  0 

Company  DD— common  stock 10,  1 

Company     EE — cumulative     preferred 

stock 48   9 

Company     FF — 6-p;rcent     promissory 

note  and  6-percenl  debenture 21 

Company  GG — capital  stock,  leaseback 

valued 94  2 

Company   HH — common  and  cumula- 
tive ctjnvertlble  preferred  stock 39,  7 

Company  II — shares  of  affiliate 27.4 

Company  JJ— common  stock 71.4 

Company   KK — bond  and   mortgage..  16.  5 

Company   LL — common   stock 44  9 

Company  MM — shares  of  company    ..  100  0 

Company  NN — common  stock 94  0 

Company   OO — common  stock 29  4 

Company   PP — common    and   cumula- 
tive   preferred    stock;    leaseback    to 

affiliate 39.  9 

Company  QQ — common  stock 29.  6 

Company  RR — common  stock 79.  1 

Company  SS — common  stock 21.  9 

Company  TT — common  stock 98.0 

Company  UU — real  estate  leaseback. .  14.  9 

Company  VV — preferred  stock 10.4 

Company     WW — common    stock    and 

real  estate  leaseback 2S.6 

Company  XX — common  stock 16.  1 

Company  YY — common  stock 26.9 

Company  ZZ — preferred  stock 24.8 

Company   A3 — 6-percent  debentures..  100.0 

Company  B3 — preferred  stock 21  4 

Company  C3 — common  and  preferred 

stock 22.  5 

Company     D3 — convertible     preferred 
stock;  overriding  royalty  In  real  es 

tate    leases 

Company  E3 — common  stock 

Company  F3 — common  stock 

Company  G3— -common  stock 48.  6 

Company  H3 — common  stock 71.  9 

Company  13 — common  stock 29.6 

Company    J3 — equipment 23.3 

Company  K3 — common  stock 92.3 

Company     L3 — 3 -percent    debentures, 
capital    stock,    common    stock,    real 

estate 70.  9 

Company   M3 — common  stock 14.  4 

Company    N3 — secured    and    promis- 
sory   notes 72.0 

Company  03 — preferred  stock 24.6 

Company  P3 — common  stock 14.4 

Company   Q3 — common   stock 10.  0 

Company  R3 — common  and  preferred 

stock 37  1 

Company  S3 — common  stock 10.0 

Company  T3 — capital  stock 68.  7 

Company  U3 — shares  of  company 73.  7 

Company  V3 — capital  stock 48.  1 

Company  W3 — shares  of  company 49.9 

Company  X3 — common  stock 49.  9 

Company  Y3 — shares  of  company 49  8 

Company   Z3 — common   stock 49.6 

Company  A4 — shares   of  company 

Company   B4 — common   stock 

Company    C4 — 4 'j -percent     demand 

loan,   rental   lease 95.0 

Company   D4 — mortgage 30,0 

Company     E4 — class     A      convertible 

debentures 20.  0 

Company  F4 — common  stock 50  0 

Company  G4 — sliares  of  affiliate 19  6 

Company    H4 — 5 -percent    convertible 

debentures 13.  0 

Company      14 — 5-percent      unsecured 

bonds 14.  1 


15.0 
11.  1 
66.7 


43.8 
28.2 
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Employer  company  and  deicript:on  of  fers  are  those  which  are  clearly  Identlrtable  reading     clerks.      announced      that     the 

securities  held     Continued  hs    funds   or   property   of   the    plan,    aa  dls-  Speaker  had  afllxed  his  signature  to  the 

Percent  iini?uished  from  the  general  assets  of  a  union  enrolled   bill    iH.R.   2470)    tO  provide  for 
of  trust  or  of  an  emp!  .yer  ^^  establishment  of  the  Lincoln  Boy- 
Company     J4    shares     of     company.  ^^^   ALLOTT.     Mr.  President,  for  the  hood  NaUonal  Memorial  In  the  State  of 

leasebacks       ^^^^^_^---- ---       _^  purpose    of    establi&hmg    the    IcKislative  Indiana,  and  for  other  purpose*,  and  it 

SlmStny  L4ci^B   5  percent  "nonl  history.  I  wish  to  direct  some  questions  wa.s  .slpned  by  the  Acting  President  pro 

cumulative   participating  stock 11  9  to  tht»  distmKuished  Senator  from  Mich-  tempore 

Company  M4^    5-percent  note  on  real  u;un,  who  Is  in  charge  of  the  bill.     FYom  ■ 

estate    loan ---    63  4  my  reading  of  the  languag: — and  this  Is 

Company  N4  -class  B  stock 53  1  ^^^^  j  ^.^^^  ^^  make  certain— it  is  clear  AMENDMENT    OF    ACT    ESTABLISH- 

Company     04    5-percent     note:     real     ^^  ^  that  bonding  wiU  be  used  and  will  apply  INO  CODE  OF  LAW  FOR  THE  DIS- 

company  pT-common' stock".:"::::     18  7  only  in  those  areas  where  the  cupus  of  .^^^^  Qp  cOLUMBLV 

"^ru?:d"^5^t"m;Kra;;\.'^r".":     195  '  M^'mcSaMARA.     That  Ls  the  iment.  Mr.    MANSFI^.      Mr.    Pr^ident     I 

Company  R1     common  stock 10  3  i  he  Senator   from   Colorado  is  correct,  move    that    the   Senate   proceed   to  the 

Company      S4— 4' » -percent      deben-  Mr    ALLO rr.     As  distinguished  from  consideration     of     Calendar     No.     496. 

tures 97  3  ^^y  general  obli^-ation  of  the  company  House  bill  5143.  and  that  It  be  made  the 

Company    T4— cumulative    preferred  toward  its  employees,  whether  by  con-  Pending  bu.sincss. 

stock       -   ^^      -__;.  ^.    -----     *°  ^  tract  or  otl:erwise.  such  as  an  obligation  The  motion  was  agreed  to;   and  the 

fTJ^^^t^t                                           49  1  to  pay  out  of  Its  funds  or  general  funds.  Senate    proceeded    to   consider   the  bill 

ferreii    »tock     . ...                   t^i  f.Mi  a-f.pfQ  iiin  ■<«  nr  ?  wppks'  illness—  'HR    5143'   to  amend  section  801  of  the 

Company    V4~5'2 -P«rcent    collateral  loi    a  weeK  s  lun  s&  or  .i  wetKS    iiirif.si.  j   .. .           ,   ,          .    wn  v,            j 

note                                  74.4  someihin-  1  ke  that.     'I  he  bonding  pro-  act  entitled     An  act  to  establish  a  code- 
Company   W4— preferred    stock    (em-  visions   of   the   bill   v.ould   not   apply   to  "^    l-'^*'    ^or    ^^^   I'hstrict   of   Columbia." 

ployeea'    profit-sharing)                          40  8  ihn.s-   unfunded   situations.  approved  March  3.  1901. 

Company     X4    cumulative     preferred  ^^j.    McNAMAHA.     'I  he  Senator  is  ab-  .^^^_^_^_^ 

stock.-.                  «■»;-". »"'"."     ^^  .solutely  correct     'I he  bonding  provisions 

Company    X4—<  profit-sharing    trust  •  uoul'  not  annlv  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

cumulative    preferred    stock 99  0  ^^i>^i'-  '' ' ' ^, '^'i^'^      ,                      .      »u      o 

Company  T4— capital  stock 100  0  Mr    ALLOTT      I  appn>ciate  the  Son-  ^^     MANSFIELD.      Mr.   President.   I 

Company  Z4 — common  and  preferred  alor  s  making  that  clear,  because  if  any  move   that    the    Senate    proceed   to   the 

stock-    .              .-.    --     .-     46  0  f)th"r  int-rpiflation  IS  p:acrd  upon  that  con.sideratlon   of   executive  business,  to 

Company     A5— 2d     cumulative     pre-  language   I  believe  it  could  actually  af-  cx>nsider    the    nominations    which    have 

ferred    rtock                    -_.                   84  9  jrxt  many  hundreds  of  thou^-^ands  of  em-  ^^.^.j^  reported  today  from  the  Commit- 

Company  B5- — class  A  and  B  cf>mmon  t-virv...-c    onH  \t  ic  n,>t   ^nn»..rnii'n tf>H   that  .              .T      t    -■•    • 

g^^  '                                                     27  8  I^'*^''  ■''•  *""  '^  '-^  "•-"•  conamp.au a  mat  ^.^,  ^j^  ^\^^  Judiciary. 

Company   C^cYaasB   common   and  "^^w  ^  w^'™,*  r,  .      ^r^                 ..      k  '^^^   motion   was  agreed   to;   and  the 

cumulative  preferred  stock;   4-per-  '^"  M-  NAMARA     The  committee  has  senate  proceeded  to   the  consideration 

cent   deb-nture   trust   note .     81  3  no    oojection    to    the    Senators    amend-  of  execuHvc  bu.'siness. 

Company    D6 — preferred    stock:    note  ment.     We  will  accept  it  and  a-k  tliat  it  rj^.^^,      PRESIDING      OFFICER       <'Mr 

of     subsidiary .      70  0  be  agreed  to  at  this  point,  niiHt.KK    in    thr    rhair)        Thp    nnmlna 

Company  E5— common  stock 78  7  Mr    ALLOTT     I  appreciate  that  .state-  f"^»"'"^    '^    \^^       nL    \  V^    nomlna- 

i.vi...  ni^  I i.  I      i  aywi  L.ai.t  ti.oL .  tai...  tjot's  itfcrred  to  will  be  stated. 

Mr    ALLOTT.     Mr.  President    I  offer  ment.     The  anundrncnt  i^  a  simple  one 

an  amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate  ^^  '^  merely  de.s.^ned  U)  define  and  make                           

_„__;, i„ratir.r«  clcar    what    Will    bc    public    informalion                                                        

consideration  d  sclos.  d  to  the  uub-  ^' S.  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

The     P.'lESIDrNO     OFFICER.       The  *""  "°*  ''•  *''    ^   a.^CiOV-Q  to  int  puo 

amendment  will  be  stated  ^^^  "^^^  Ici^uslative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 

The Trrisi!^Tiv.  rV^^^^      On  oa^e  0  at  ^^  McNAMARA.    Mr  President,  I  ask  tion  of  Frederick  A   Daugherty.  of  Okla- 

tH.   Kot^rfr^fnt  n^f  iJn!   9n    fn  itrikp  nut  ^hat    the   amendment    be    a :  reed    to.      I  homa.  to  be  US.  district  Judge  for  the 

the  beginning  of  line  20.   to  strike  out          ,  ,  .      ,    .v,        i^^ ^*  ^„  n~.«  .w                »               j         ^         ji  *  i  * 

through    the    word    -Act",    in    Une    24.  ^''^  ^^'^^ ]^rLJ:'''^,^'''tZ  ^SJ  ly^^ ^  northern,  ea.stem.  and  western  districts 

and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  following;  ^' ■   ALLOTT^     I  yield   back   the  re-  of  Oklahoma 

,„    .^           ,     ,      ,  ,w     ^        ....  mainder  of  my  time  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 

anrreiL?;nra?°r?p<Jts  fTied^th  ?"  ^'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    All  time  out  cb.ection.    the   nomination   U  con- 

ScretaTi-suam    [o^h^,    i^t    Iha".    be  has  been  yielded  back.     That  question  i«  ft.^ed. 

public  informauon.  and  the  Secretary  may  on  agreeing   to  the  amendment  of  the  -phe  legislaUve  clerk  read  the  nomlna- 

pub.uh   uch  i:.f  rmation  and  data  Scn-itor  from  Colorado  tt^n  qj  j    Robert  Elliott,  of  Georgia,  to 

irS'::^'TTrl^';.n£^XTo  "l^'^pk^lsmS^o ?fF??cER*'T?;',^n,  ^'    °^^^^^<^  o^ci:^.    with. 

som«  of  the  bondine  provisions      I  ask  .    The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     |n»s  bill  ^^^   objection,    the   nomlnaUon   Is  con- 

som-    oi   me   oonoing   provisions,      i   asK.  Ls  open  to  further  amendment.     If  there  «^„.^ 

unanimous  ( onsent  to  have  prmted  at  ^  ^^  f^^^^,,^.  amendment  to  be  proposed.  "'™7 ,  „.,.,,„,  ,.^  ,„.  ,^  „„„,„, 

this    pomt    in    the    Record    an    excerpt  ,^^.  cniestion  is  on  the  engrossment  and  ^*^  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 

from  the  report  beginning  with  the  last  In  ,h  '/aHm  -  f.f  .ho  Sn  *'"'"  o'  Charles  O    Neese.  of  Tennessee, 

paragraph  on  page  9.  and  ending  with  "X  tm  i^a.s  oidered  to  be  engrossed  ^  ^  UK^  district  judge  for  the  eastern 

theflrst  paragraph  on  page  10^  for   a   third    reading   and   wa.s   read   the  '^''IT''^  lil^It'^^^TS^^^^^      ^„^ 

There  being  no  objection  the  excerpt  ^^.^^  ^..^^  ^  Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKCono.  The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER  Is  all  '^"^  objection,  the  nomination  la  con- 
as  follows  remaining  time  on  the  bill,  on  b«ith  sides,  ^i""''^- 

Beyond    the   exp  ess    floor   established   for  yieMf d  back  "•  The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomuia- 

the  bond,  the  3ecret\ry  has  the  authority  to  j^j..   ^fJ^'AM  \RA     I  yie'd  back  Uie  re-  ^'"'^  '^'^  FYank  Gray.  Jr..  of  Tennessee,  to 

establi.'^h    by    general   rearulation    the   stand-  '..'^i'     nf  mv'timp  be    I' S.    district    judge    for    the    middle 

ards    determinative   of    the   dollar    range   of  maincuroi  luy  u.ur  h     t    ,f.f  nfTnnn^s.:.^ 

the  b.nd  as  well  as  the  form  or  tvoe  to  b«  The  PRESIDING  OPT'ICER      All  time  «'  i-'Ct  of  I  enncssee 

used       -^hrslcuo^eiljre^^    contemp^^  on  both  s'de.s  l.s  yielded  back  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 

the  u.se  of  a  commercial  blanket-type  bond.  The    bill    having    been    read    the    third  "^'^^    objection,    the    nomination    Is    con- 

eoverlng    all    employees    handling    funds   or  ^ime    the  question  is.  Shall  it  pa.5s?  firmed. 

property   of  any  given   plan  subjfrt    to   the  ^j.^^  j^jij    ,g    2520'    was  pa.s^'d  The  legi'-lative  clerk  read  the  nomlna- 

act.    In  this  sense  the  bonding  provision  fol-  '      ^  '  "   "  tlon  of  L    Richardson  Preycr.  of  North 

lows  gene  al  commercial  practices.  —  Cart>lina    to  be  US   district  Judge  for  the 

Furthermore,   bonding  would   be  required  MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN-  ^^  ,j,^   district  of   North  Carolina 
only  in  those  caaes  in  which  funds  or  other  ROLLED    BILL    SIGNED  r^l,    PRFSIDING    OFFICER       With- 
proper-y  of  the  plan  subject  to   the  act  are  ^^^    t'Kh^lUlNU    Uff  ll-il.«,.      WJui 
handled.    It  la  contemplated  that  the  fund*  A  message   from   the   Hou.se  of  Rep-  out   objection,    the  nomination   is   Con- 
or other  property  to  which  the  section  re-  reseiitatlves.  by  Mr.  BarLlett,  one  of  its  firmed. 
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U.S.  ATTORNEY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Almeric  L.  Christian,  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed 

US.  MARSHAL 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nom- 
ination of  Daniel  T.  Donovan,  of  Wash- 
ington, to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Washington  for  a  term  of  4 
vears. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
£Lsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation   of    all    these    nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resimie  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ADMINISTRATION  CANYON  LANDS, 
NATIONAL  PARK  BILl^EMPIRE 
BUILDING  AT  UTAH'S  EXPENSE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  1,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Stewart  L.  Udall.  sent  to  Congress  a  re- 
port calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
332.292-acre  national  park  in  the  canyon 
lands  of  southeastern  Utah.  There  are 
two  good  things  about  the  report;  First, 
it  recognizes  that  a  portion  of  the  spec- 
tacular country  along  the  Green  and 
Colorado  Rivers  fully  deserves  national 
park  status. 

Since  It  was  my  privilege  to  persuade 
the  former  Secretary  of  Interior,  Fred  A. 
Seaton,  to  study,  in  1959  and  1960,  the 
park  and  recreational  potential  of  the 
area,  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
new  administration  has  given  the  area 
similar  recognition.  Those  studies  were 
the  basis  for  my  bill.  S.  1239,  introduced 
on  March  7,  1961.  to  create  a  72.000-acre 
Needles  National  Recreation  Area,  to  be 
administered  on  a  multiple-use  basis. 
This  bill  was  followed  by  another,  S.  2616, 
which  I  introduced,  to  create  a  national 
park  complex  containing  the  unique 
scenic  portions  of  the  Grand  View, 
Needles,  and  Upheaval  Dome  areas,  all 
in  the  canyon  lands  country. 

NEW    BILL    rLANNEO 

At  the  present  time.  I  am  working 
closely  with  Gov.  George  D.  Clyde  and 
a  special  committee  which  he  has  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  revision  of  my  bill, 
S.  2616.  which  I  shall  introduce.  It  will 
probably  add  a  portion  of  the  Land  of 
Standing  Rocks  and  will  expand  the 
Needles  acreage.  Other  changes  also 
may  be  made.  The  bill  probably  will  be 
ready  before  congressional  hearings  are 
held. 


AOCZSS    KOAO    BATTLE    WON 

The  second  good  aspect  of  the  report 
is  its  reversal  of  the  earlier  position  of 
the  Department  of  Interior  by  including 
a  section  calling  for  access  roads  to  the 
park.  This  is  a  rejection  of  the  view 
stoutly  maintained  by  my  three  con- 
gressional colleagues  from  Utah,  who  did 
not  include  access  roads  in  their  canyon 
lands  bills.  Thus,  the  Department  has 
now  refused  to  go  along  with  a  wilder- 
ness concept  for  the  area.  This  repre- 
sents a  successful  climax  to  my  long 
campaign  for  access  roads  as  the  key  to 
full  development  of  the  canyon  lands 
country.  The  opposition  was  stiff,  but 
that  makes  the  victory  more  sweet. 

UDALL   PaoPOSALS   ICNOBK   THE   WELFARE   Or   THE 
PEOPLE    OF    UTAH 

Unfortunately,  the  good  aspects  of  the 
Udall  report  are  so  far  outweighed  by  the 
bad  that  the  people  of  Utah  and  the 
Nation  would  suffer  irreparable  damage 
if  the  Department  bill  were  to  be  passed 
by  Congress.  I  have  repeatedly  called 
Secretary  Udall's  attention  to  the  im- 
mense economic  potential  of  the  area  he 
now  wants  to  lock  up  forever.  Probably 
as  a  result  of  my  efforts  and  those  of 
Governor  Clyde,  Secretary  Udall  an- 
nounced ceremoniously  and  with  great 
fanfare,  on  August  4,  1961,  the  award 
to  the  University  of  Utah  of  a  contract 
for  a  special  economic  study. 

Against  this  background  of  purported 
concern  displayed  by  the  Department,  it 
was  with  shock  and  surprise  that  I 
learned  today  that  Secretary  Udall  had 
not  reviewed  the  university's  initial 
study,  before  sending  his  report  to  Con- 
gress. In  a  telegram  of  February  1,  in 
which  he  refused  to  give  Governor  Clyde 
a  copy  of  the  imiversity's  initial  eco- 
nomic study,  Secretary  Udall  said  that 
he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  divulge  its 
contents  "until  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  I  have  reviewed  it.  I  do  not 
know  when  this  review  will  be  com- 
pleted." Yet  the  report  has  been  in  Mr. 
Udall's  hands  since  January  2, 1962. 

trifI«BCXSBAKn.T    LAXCB   KICPIXZ 

Secretary  Udall  wants  to  grab  far  more 
land  than  is  needed  to  develop  and  pro- 
tect the  unique  scenic  features  of  the 
canyon  lands  area.  Perhaps  we  in  Utah 
should  be  happy  that  he  asked  for  only 
332,000  acres,  since  he  first  wanted  1 
million  acres.  Of  course,  this  may  be 
Just  his  first  big  bite,  for  his  stated  goal 
is  the  addition  of  6  million  acres  to  the 
national  park  system  in  the  Southwest. 
The  Secretary  has  said  that  his  further 
goal  is  to  take  into  the  national  park 
system  more  land  than  did  his  hero, 
Harold  Ickes.  This  acreage  target  is  at 
least  20  million  acres.  Strangely 
enough,  I  have  yet  to  see  any  proposals 
to  lock  up  huge  chunks  of  his  native 
State,  Arizona. 

When  compared  to  the  staggering 
amoimt  of  land  Secretary  Udall  wants 
to  add  to  his  empire,  332,000  acres  may 
not  seem  to  be  very  much.  However, 
there  are  already  two  national  parks, 
eight  national  monuments,  and  one  na- 
tional historic  site  in  the  State  of  Utah. 
When  the  acreages  in  all  11  of  these 
areas  are  added  together,  the  total  is 
less  by  almost  14,000  acres  than  Mr. 


Udall's  single  canyon  lands  gargantuan 
park.  In  addition,  there  are  two  major 
national  recreation  areas  in  Utah,  but 
these  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

A    BETTER    PARK   PLAN 

Governor  Clyde  and  the  Utah  State 
Park  and  Recreation  Commission  con- 
cluded after  intensive  study  that  the 
truly  unique  scenic  wonders,  which  are 
small  in  area  and  are  widely  separated, 
can  be  develojjed  and  protected  by  mak- 
ing them  parts  of  a  national  park  with 
appropriate  buffer  zones  and  connecting 
roads.  The  less  scenic  areas,  which  are 
inferior  to  or  duplicate  those  set  aside, 
would  then  be  available  for  commercial 
development,  and  would  not  forever  be 
embalmed  in  a  single-use  national  park. 
That  is  the  approach  taken  in  my  bill. 

NO    MULTIPLE   USE 

The  size  of  the  proposed  park  is  of 
particular  importance,  because  the  vast 
tract  Secretary  Udall  wants  to  lock  up 
forever  is  one  of  the  most  mineral  rich 
in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Hewitt,  director  of  Utah's 
geological  survey,  and  professor  of  eco- 
nomic geology  at  the  University  of  Utah, 
said  just  last  week  that  the  proposed 
332.000-acre  Canyon  Lands  National 
Park  "mcludes  potentially  the  most  val- 
uable mineral  lands  in  the  State."  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
State's  richest  oil  and  uranium  produc- 
ing areas  border  on  the  proposed  park, 
and  that  the  northeast  quarter  is  under- 
laid with  potassium,  magnesium,  and 
related  deposits  of  immense  potential 
value.  He  described  the  area  as  ex- 
tremely promising  for  valuable  oil  smd 
uranium  production.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  newspapwr  account  of 
Dr.  Hewitt's  comments  appear  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

UDALL'S    OWN    BTTREAU    CITES    MimmAL    RICHES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary's  own  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement expert  stated: 

"nie  area  propoeed  in  the  bill  •  •  •  con- 
tains valiiable  minerals.  The  proposecl  park 
area  of  southeastern  Utah,  within  the  Para- 
dox Basin,  contains  valuable  deposits  of  oil 
and  gas,  potash,  salt,  and  uranium.  Much 
of  the  area  is  covered  by  oil  and  gas  lease 
applications,  potash  permits  and  mining 
claims.  Interest  is  greatest  in  oU  and  pot- 
ash, and  exploration  activities  are  proceed- 
ing at  a  rapid  pfux.  Uranium  exploration, 
once  very  active.  Is  nearly  Idle. 

Oil  exploration  is  greatest  In  the  north- 
ern and  northeastern  parts.  Of  a  total  of 
33  wells  In  the  area,  two  wells  are  commer- 
cial oil  producers  located  In  the  Big  Flat 
unit.  Oil  potential  is  considered  good 
throughout  the  whole  Paradox  Basin. 

A  large  potash  mining  facility,  only  3  miles 
northeast  of  the  area  Involved,  Is  now  under 
construcUon.  Valuable  potash  reserves 
underlie  much  of  the  northeastern  and  east- 
em  part  of  the  proposed  area.  The  potash 
deposits  are  associated  with  large  and  poten- 
tially valuable  salt  deposits.  These  salt  de- 
posits have  no  present  use  value,  but  repre- 
sent a  great  reserve. 

Uranium  is  present  along  the  eastern  edge 
as  limited  deposits  In  the  Chlnle  formation. 
Except  for  three  relatively  large  mines  on 
the  propoeed  park  boundary,  mme  of  these 
deposits  are  being  mined  today. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
entire  report,  which  is  dated  September 
14.  1961.  and  is  In  the  form  of  a  memo- 
randum from  the  Ettrector  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  to  the  Legislative 
Counsel.  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
speech.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  \ 

(See  exhibit  2  ) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  it  la 
clear  from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment report  that  the  area  ha.s  lmmen.se 
mineral  potential.  Apparently  Secretary 
Udall  either  refused  to  review  this  re- 
port, too.  or  else  ignored  it  comp'etely 

Section  4  of  the  proposed  Department 
bill  does  pretend  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  virtually  meaninKle';.s  The 
section  provides  that  any  valid  ruhts 
under  the  mining  laws  or  mineral  leasing 
laws  existing  l)efore  this  act  takes  ef- 
fect shall  be  recognized  It  Is  unlikely 
that  any  very  substantial  activity  under 
the  mining  or  mineral  leasing  laws  will 
take  place  in  the  near  future  in  that 
great  canyon  lands  area,  now  largely  m- 
accesslble.  The  Secretary  would  prob- 
ably turn  down  any  lease  applications. 
which  he  may  do  at  his  discretion,  under 
the  law.  Obviously,  the  Secretary  and 
hl«  congressional  allies  hope  to  rush 
through  this  year,  the  park  bill,  which 
would  effectively  preclude  any  real  de- 
velopment under  section  4.  The  great 
potash  deposits,  as  well  as  the  oil  and 
gas  and  uranium  potential,  would  be 
utterly  wasted.  Yet.  within  the  last 
month,  a  new  commercial  pota.sh  find 
was  made  by  the  Superior  Oil  Co.  in  Lis- 
bon Valley  near  the  proposed  park. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  a 
staff  study,  dated  January  10.  1962  en- 
titled "National  Fuels  and  Energy 
Study."  prepared  for  the  Senate  Inter:'-r 
Committee,  contains  between  pa^e.s  40 
and  41  a  map  showing  that  the  entue 
area  covered  by  the  proposed  park  is  fa- 
vorable to  oil  and  gas  development  It  is 
specifically  designated  as  an  area  in 
which  most  future  oil  and  gas  discoveries 
will  be  made." 

WHAT    Cr    PAKK    CRAB     MADE     to    YEAR.S    .\c.O  • 

If  the  Udall  park  grab  had  been  made 
Just  10  years  ago.  in  keeping  with  the 
grandiose  dreams  of  empire  of  his  idol, 
Harold  Ickes.  it  would  have  been  even 
more  dLsastrous  than  the  present  effort. 
It  would  have  locked  up  vast  additional 
acreage  fanning  out  in  a  broad  bind 
along  both  the  Colorado  and  Green  R;v- 
ers  clear  up  to  the  city  of  Green  River, 
and  south  beyond  the  Arizona  border  If 
this  had  been  done,  the  key  dam  in  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project.  Glen 
Canyon,  would  have  been  rejected,  just 
as  was  Echo  Park.  The  whole  project 
would  probably  have  bef>n  defe^tf>d.  in- 
cluding the  central  Utah  and  Emery 
County  projects,  which  are  lartyely  de- 
pendent on  power  revenues  from  the 
Glen  Canyon  Dam.  and  there  would  be 
no  rich  oil  and  gas  industry  in  tliie  area, 
which  has  made  San  Juan  County 
wealthy:  there  would  be  no  uranium  in- 
dustry; there  would  be  no  $30  million 
potash  plant  at  Cane  Creek.  In  short, 
there  would  be  nothing  but  economic 
stagnation. 


I  refer  to  these  developments  fur  two 
reasons:  First,  to  show  the  Immense  po- 
tential wealth  of  tiie  area,  and.  second, 
to  prevent  a  hasty.  Impetuous  action  to 
lock  up  the  area,  a  step  that  the  people 
of  Utah  and  the  Nation  would  regret  for 
centuries.  Neither  partisanship,  empire 
building,  nor  misguided  idealism  can  ju.s- 
tify  such  a  calamity. 

IDALI.    Pmo3K;SED    MULTIPLr    fSK    \.ND   THEN 
bACKEO    OIT 

Outside  of  grazing  provi-sions.  the  bill 
makes  no  p-ovision  whatever  for  any 
meannuTfiil  >i:-es.  othrr  than  i.'a/H''.!-'  at 
the  scenery  Thi.s  is  particularly  sur- 
prising, since  Secretary  UJall.  durinn  at 
lea.st  two  of  his  four  trips  to  Utah  in 
1961.  said  that  he  fully  supp<jrted  mul- 
fple  u  e  m  'he  Canyon  I  and.s  Naiinnal 
Park.  To  tl^.Ls  he  added,  on  several  oc- 
casions, the  statement  that  we  need  a 
new  nalunal  park  concept  permitting 
such  uses 

Typical  ol  these  stalemeuta  are  the 
following: 

FYom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  July 
7,  1961: 

Mr  Udall  said  It  wa*  hU  toak  tn  hirnu-nlase 
the  Interesta  of  grazlnij,  mlufral  resc  urces 
d.Q(X  r.a,tlona:  parks  devel  pment  t.hru\igh.jut 
the  .N'  \licjn  He  exp.'essed  his  b*aeJ  lh.it  h:* 
*.u  'Me  HH'.;  nal  p'.lnt  tf  Mew  !ii  develup- 
m-T.t  I'f  thp  ji.irks  system  V.-slcn.  \.f  s.i'.d. 
Is    r-fed^d    In    res mr-ps   dcvp;-  prriTit 

Mr  L'd  i:i  s:ild  "M.iny  f>^>>p>  1  K-ally  f<*-ir 
th  \t  this  w.U  not  be  a  r  'unded  pr  iRr.un  but 
wi:;  exrlude  such  wrs  as  graziitg  and  min- 
er il  deve;..pn.C'nt.  I  <!•>  not  think  this  U 
ail  cither,  r'  chulcc.  U  we  have  wise  c>i:i- 
siTVitli^n  states m.'insh'.p  we  can  *  'rk  *;th 
'.^ii'se   uiher    use?  ■" 

From  the  Deseret  News  of  July  6, 
1961: 

.^Vr.  it  ir  M  i.'s  n  ited  WeL'.nestl  ly  'hit  t!ie 
ie«fl.sl  it.on  fur  the  proposed  n.itl  jn.il  park 
w  >iud  undo'iJtedly  provide  for  a  given  pe- 
riod or  expl'raU'n  of  natural  rfauuroee  in 
the  .irea 

Secretary  UJa!:  ••m; :h.i»lzed  that  siirh  e.x- 
ploratlon  uu^r.d  fo'.'.r,nf  5our.d  con.'^crvntlon 
principles 

B 'th  airree-I  C'\rer'ri  expl' 'ri'Un  ■ 'f  i-'»h^r 
p  >?  =  lb'.?  uses  it  the  area  must  oe  made  'We 
are  sfckii.g  a  program  by  whl^h  there  wi:i 
be  m.ixi.Tmrn  ru'surancc  th.it  :  ther  uses  nre 
:■.    t   prec!uded."   Secrcta.'T'    TJdal!    said 

Of  the  pxi  sJblUry  of  an  expl'^r  itnry  pe- 
rl >d,  .Secretary  Udal!  ti'ted  that  "we  h  >ve  ti 
mike  some  adjustments  which  are  dlfTerent 
t^4  »n  the  classic  coi.ccpts  >i  our  n.atlonal 
pf  ijrara." 

From  the  Deseret  News  of  Augu.,t  5, 
1961: 

He  ItJdall  hinted  at  possible  multiple 
use  m  the  p^rk  area.  sayl::g  sii'^h  a  study 
"should  Include  the  possibility  r.f  mlnrril 
exploritlon  l:i  the  park  arena  under  certain 
specirled  conciltlons  " 

From  the  Ogdea  Standard  Examiner 
of  August  6,  1961: 

■  Mv  f.rii'li.md  ln.>pectl.in  ui  this  area  last 
month  convinced  me  that  a  thur  igh  study 
('f  the  m.iga: Scent  scenic  re.sour.cs  <>f  ihn 
ru^ed  ctir.yrm  country  find  their  ernnomtc 
potential  denerred  the  hl(;hest  priori*  t" 
Secretary  t'dall  said  "I  al.io  name  i*ay 
from  my  trli)  with  t.^e  Impret-^.on  that  a 
study  such  at;  the  one  cuntempiated  -houid 
Include  the  poasIbiUty  of  mlner.il  cxpl  )ratlon 
In  the  park  areas  under  certain  specified 
conditions  " 

In  addition  to  these,  A.ssihtanL  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  John  Carver  and  mem- 


bers of  the  Utah  delegation  gave  similar 
a:>suiances  that  multiple  uaea  would  be 
permitted.  This  was  reported  on  as 
follows: 

From  the  Ogden  Standard  Examiner 
of  October  8.  1961: 

All  three  (Assistant  Secretary  Carver. 
.Se.  i*  r  Frank  E  Moss,  and  Repreaentatlve 
David  S  King)  •  •  •  told  a  press  confer- 
ence the  multiple-use  concept.  Important  U> 
the  mineral,  grazing  and  oil  Industries  will 
be  maintained  Exactly  what  multiple  use 
if  the  land  will  be  involved  will  have  to  be 
decided  when  Congress  Is  aaked  finally  tj> 
act  on  a  bill  creating  a  national  park. 

From  the  Piovo  Daily-Herald  of  July 
12. 1361 

He  ;  Ke presents ti\e  M.  Bi-ainb  PrTEasoN  | 
Slid  the  key  to  success  of  the  proposed  new 
Ut.ih  p.irk  would  be  In  approval  by  the 
Kennedy  admmUlratlr n  and  the  Congress 
of  limited  multiple  use  The  Flrat  District 
Congressman  said  he  had  Secretary  Udall's 
t'ersonal  assurai.ce  that  mineral  deveiop- 
inent  would  l>e  allowed  In  the  Utah  area 

Th':"  people  of  Utah  thought  these 
promises  could  be  relied  upon.  How- 
ever, uhen  certain  national  conserva- 
tionist leaders  confronted  Secretary 
Udall  with  the  statements,  he  immedi- 
ately retreated  and  ran  for  cover.  He 
explained  them  away  by  claiming  he 
really  did  not  mean  them. 

He  explains  away  one  such  multlple- 
ii.se  pr'imiie  a.s  follows: 

With  wise  c.  nservation  and  stater manshlp 
we  can  ha\e  b"th"  was  directed  at  the  total 
r.outhcastern  UUh  area.  I  &o  not  faror 
multiple  use  as  It  U  usually  interpreted.  In 
He  n.itlonal  parks 

This  neat  dodge  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress:  so  I  ask  unanimous 
cnsent  that  th.e  full  text  of  the  Na- 
t  nnnl  Wlldland.s  News  article  be  printed 
tn  the  Record  at  this  point  In  my 
r. 'marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa-;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
a,s  follows: 

I  Prom  the  NaUonal  WUdlandls  News. 
November  1901! 

StlRl-IART     Uu\LL     ."-^ATS     HE     WaNTS     NO 

Mti.TiPLE  Use  National  Paeks 
In  reply  Ui  an  editorial  "E>o«s  Udall  Want 
Multiple  Vs^e  National  Parka?~  on  page  3  of 
Nntl mal  Wlldland.s  News  for  October.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interl  r  .Stewart  L.  Udall  wrote 
thn  editors.  "My  statement,  'With  wiae  con- 
servaMon  and  statesmanship,  we  can  have 
both.'  was  d  rectcd  at  the  toUI  aoutheAStern 
t-iah  area  I  d  >  not  favor  multl:)le  use.  ui 
it  Is  usually  interpreted,  In  the  national 
parks  " 

Writing  further  the  .'Secretary  tr,!d  the  edi- 
tors Tliere  wll!  be  times,  of  course,  when 
certain  n'nrnnform.np  uses  will  be  permitted 
to  contmvie.  for  a  f>ertod  of  time,  such  as 
has  berui  done  with  Rr  iztnt?  and  valid  patent- 
ed mliiliK  cUinui  in  ."ome  cf  the  parka  and 
monuments  But  tiie&e  are  unique  excep- 
tions to  the  prlnclp'es  -  n  which  our  national 
p  irk    v'tem  Is  founded  " 

The  Se  retary  p<^)lntrd  out  that  S'nat  r 
Prank  K  Moss  and  HepreaentatlTee  Buainb 
M  I'ErKEsoN  and  L)avu>  S.  Kxttc.  of  Utah. 
had  iiitr  Kluced  billb  in  Congress  to  eetab- 
llsh  ;i  Canyon  Land.?  Natlonnl  Park  (see  Na- 
t'  n  il  Wlldland:-,  Ne-.v^  f-^r  October,  p  1>,  and 
that,  to  overcome  the  tibjeetlon  of  Gov. 
C.eori^  Clyde  of  Ctj.h.  sikI  others  that  the 
proposed  area  <  see  map.  October,  p  1)  U  ttio 
larv;e.  their  blUa  Include  a  minimum  of 
acreage-  map  on  page  3— conaietent  with 
preserving  the  best  scenic  feature*  of  the 
region. 
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Mr.  BENNETT,  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Utah  now  realize  that  they 
were  sold  a  bill  of  goods  by  the  Secretary 
during  his  vast  park  expansion  huck- 
stering in  Utah.  They  now  know  that 
my  warnings  at  the  time  were  correct 
and  valid.  Even  if  Mr.  Udall  had  kept 
his  promises,  those  of  us  here  In  Con- 
.iress  know  that  It  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  legislative  approval  for  multiple 
u.se  In  national  parks  and  monuments. 
Thus,  an  amendment  which  I  offered  to 
the  Dinosaur  Monument  boundary  re- 
vision bill,  in  behalf  of  the  cattlemen 
who  would  be  damaged  by  It,  was  de- 
leted on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  wais 
said  that  the  amendmj'nt  violated  the 
sanctity  of  the  national  park  system. 

SAO       EXPEHICNCE       WTTH       I.CBO      PaaK      DAM 

Even  when  pledges  for  multiple  use 
are  written  into  legislation  or  are  In- 
cluded in  Elxecutlve  orders,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  1938  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  order,  there  is  no  assurance 
whatever  that  these  promises  will  be 
kept.  The  people  of  Utah  know  this 
full  well  after  our  expi-rience  with  the 
proposed  Echo  Park  Dem,  which  would 
have  been  built  in  Dlnc«aur.  President 
Roosevelt  solemnly  declared,  in  his  Ex- 
ecutive order  setting  aside  this  209.000- 
acre  area,  that  water  and  power  de- 
velopment would  be  i>eTmltted  within  Its 
borders.  However,  certain  park-purist 
lobbyists,  who  did  not  think  the  United 
States  Government  should  keep  Its 
promises,  succeeded  in  Itllling  the  Echo 
Park  Dam.  even  thoug^i  It  was  vitally 
needed. 

I  suspect  that  some  cf  my  colleagues 
in  the  Utah  congreseional  delegation 
will  argue  that  some  modest  amend- 
ments can  be  offereu  to  the  Udall  bill, 
.so  as  to  permit  certain  other  uses  of  the 
resources  In  the  p^opo^ed  park.  How- 
ever, the  history  of  Echo  Park  should 
be  a  red  flag  to  those  who  think  that 
amendments  to  bills  w  U.  in  fact,  offer 
protection  after  the  tills  are  passed. 
Til  us  far,  my  coUeaffim;  have  shown  no 
interest  In  permitting  activity  under  the 
Mineral  leasing  Act,  which  of  course 
means  that  development  of  oil,  gas, 
potash,  and  uranium,  which  hold  such 
great  promise  in  the  ar»;a,  would  forever 
be  barred.  The  people  of  Utah  must 
beware  of  flocking  up  viist  tracts  of  land 
in  the  belief  that  somehow  they  will  be 
able  to  develop  them  later  on. 

UTAH   SCBOOLCHILOKZIM    AXX   LOSSKS    UNDEK   THX 
UDAJ.X    PKOPOSAI. 

Under  the  enabling  act  by  which  Utah 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1896.  the 
State  of  Utah  was  given  four  sections  of 
Federal  lfl.nd  in  each  township,  to  be 
trarLsferred  when  the  If.nd  was  surveyed. 
These  lands  and  the  revenues  derived 
therefrom  were  earmarked  for  the  Utah 
school  fund.  The  StaU'  lost  the  right  to 
many  of  these  sections  because  the  land 
was  put  to  other  use  before  a  survey  was 
made  However,  the  State  Is  now  per- 
mitted to  acquire  other  Federal  lands,  in 
lieu  of  those  lost.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  help  get  a  bill  through  Congress,  so 
that  the  State  would  receive  mineral 
lands  in  exchan^^e  for  mineral  lands 
which  had  been  lost. 

The  result  of  the  enabling  act  and  the 
legislation  which  I  have  described  is  that 


the  State  of  Utah  may  now  select  about 
600,000  acres  of  Federal  lands,  for  the 
benefit  of  Utah's  schools.  Much  of  this 
land  can  be  mineral  in  character.  How- 
ever, Secretary  Udall  proposes  to  with- 
draw one  of  the  few  remaining  major 
tracts  of  mineral  land,  probably  the  rich- 
est in  Utah,  thus  denying  Utah's  schools 
the  revenues  which  would  result  from 
commercial  development.  This  is  not  a 
minor  matter,  as  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  recent  school-land  acquisition  of  a  rich 
tract  of  potash  lands  in  the  middle  of  the 
$30  million  Cane  Creek  operations  of  the 
Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.  This  plant  Is 
right  on  the  edge  of  the  proposed  park, 
less  than  3  miles  away.  In  fact,  the 
p>otash  bed  runs  under  the  park. 

The  State  of  Utah  already  owns  more 
than  14,000  acres  in  the  proposed  park 
area.  There  are  another  11,872  acres 
that  the  State  did  not  get  title  to  t>ecause 
of  withdrawals  prior  to  the  cadastral 
survey.  The  bill  promises  that  the  State 
can  exchange  the  14,000  acres  for  other 
Federal  lands  of  equal  value;  but  the 
problem  Is.  Where  can  they  get  lands  of 
equal  mineral  value?  It  is  probably  the 
most  valuable  mineral  land  remaining 
in  the  State.  Moreover,  the  State  is  al- 
ready having  difficulty  In  obtaining  de- 
sirable mineral  lands,  and  this  problem 
is  compounded  by  the  great  delay  in  get- 
ting approval  of  State  applications  and 
agreeing  on  value  with  the  Bureau  of 
Land  BCanagement.  This  problem  would 
be  further  compounded  by  the  Udall  bill. 

The  Utah  State  Land  Board  has 
ix>inted  out  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  whether  State  lands  taken 
had  mineral  deposits,  because  of  re- 
straints on  mineral  entry.  This  would 
Interfere  with  the  State's  selection  of 
mineral  lands  in  exchange  for  mineral 
lands  taken.  The  combined  result,  the 
land  board  notes,  would  be  "more  con- 
fusion, more  delay,  and  likely  loss  to  the 
State  In  a  process  of  selection  already 
snarled  by  l^al  technicalities." 

Utah  schools  stand  to  lose  millions  of 
dollars  if  the  proposed  park  bill  spon- 
sored by  my  three  colleagues  and  Secre- 
tary Udall  is  passed  by  Congress. 

NO    HUNTINO 

During  the  past  weeks,  I  have  received 
from  Utah  sportsmen  many  letters  ex- 
pressing alarm  and  concern  that  Secre- 
tary Udall  and  his  Utah  congressional 
allies  would  lock  up  332,000  acres,  much 
of  which  is  choice  hunting  land.  Al- 
though my  bUl  for  a  parks  complex  in 
the  area  provides  that  hunting  would 
continue,  the  bills  of  my  Utah  colleagues 
and  Secretary  Udall  In  effect  post  "no 
hunting"  signs  all  over  the  area.  As  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  report 
which  I  have  previously  cited  notes,  mule 
deer  are  found  In  large  numbers  over  the 
entire  area,  especially  during  the  winter 
months.  It  Is  already  difficult  to  keep 
the  wildlife  in  balance  with  the  forage 
production.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
the  Utah  State  Fish  aiKi  Game  Commis- 
sion and  the  Utah  Wildlife  Federation 
with  Its  many  local  area  organizations 
have  gone  on  record  against  the  no 
hunting  provisions  of  the  other  bills. 

It  Is  obvious  to  me  that  carefully  con- 
trolled big  game  hunting  can  be  carried 
out  imder  State  law  with  appropriate 


regulations  formulated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

ETTjIlfSTIOW  AMD  FOWEK  BaaKB)  IH  TRX  UBAU. 
PAKK 

I  was  startled  to  read  In  the  January 
31  report  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  the  sponsors  of  this  mam- 
moth park  bill  did  not  ask  their  com- 
mittees to  refer  the  bills  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  comment.  For- 
tunately, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  did, 
and  the  FPC  made  reference  to  the  water 
and  power  potential  of  the  area.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  committees  have  now 
asked  for  a  report  from  the  FPC.  This 
again  shows  the  absence  of  careful 
thought  and  study,  and  dramatizes  the 
precipitate  action  of  Secretary  Udall  In 
sending  to  Congress  a  report  without  the 
necessary  study  and  dociunentatlon. 
Anticipating  this  problem,  I  wrote  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  several  months 
ago,  and  received  a  reply  which  set  forth 
several  power  withdrawals  In  the  area  to 
be  embraced  In  the  Udall  park.  Fur- 
thermore, this  letter  Indicated  that  at 
lea£t  one  of  the  possible  projects  might 
prove  feasible  and  needed  as  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project  progresses. 
The  Bureau  refers  to  the  potential  Junc- 
tion Power  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River 
immediately  below  its  confluence  with 
the  Green  River.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  appear  in  the  Ric- 
ord at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  I  speak  for  virtually  all  Utah- 
ans  in  stating  my  fervent  belief  that  we 
can  set  aside,  protect,  and  develop  the 
unique  scenic  features  of  the  majestic 
red  rock  and  canyon  country  in  south- 
eastern Utah  without,  at  the  same  time, 
selling  our  birthright  of  natural  re- 
sources for  a  mess  of  political  pottage 
brewed  by  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  some  Members  of  Congress.  It 
should  be  obvious  to  any  fair  observer 
that  their  proposal  is  hasty,  iH-con- 
celved,  and  does  not  adequately  consider 
or  deal  with  the  many  problems  and  Im- 
plications which  arise  from  It. 

A  tjrpical  evidence  of  the  widespread 
concern  about  the  unwise  action  pro- 
posed by  Secretary  Udall  and  my  three 
congressional  colleagues  is  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Utah  State  Association 
of  Coxmty  Officials,  In  convention  assem- 
bled on  January  19,  1962.  The  county 
officials  request  Secretary  Udall  and  the 
Utah  congressional  delegation  to  seri- 
ously consider  the  multiple-use  concept, 
with  an  eye  to  reduction  of  the  land  area. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Rxcaboino  Cantom  Lands 
National  Paek 

Whereas  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L. 
Ddall  baa  promised  a  favorable  admlnlBtra- 
tlon  report  on  the  Canyon  Lands  National 
Park;  and 

Wbereas  the  people  of  Utah  are  elated  at 
tlie  prospect  of  deserved  recognition  of  the 
picturesque  beauty  and  wonders  of  this  por- 
tion of  our  fabulous  State,  and  the  economic 
benefits  that  should  occur;  but 
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wnerea*  said  proposed  new  Utah  national 
park  of  approximately  330.000  acres  would 
contain  519  square  mllea  which  repreeenta 
■Ix- tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  area  of 
the  Beehive  State:  and 

Whereas  the  519  square  miles  proposed  for 
said  park  is  part  of  an  area  rich  In  mineral, 
petroleum  and  range  land  natural  resources 
of  a  public  land  State,  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Park  policy  is  that 
of  single  purpose  preservation  of  natural 
beauty  and  phenomena;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Utah.  State  Association  of 
County  Officials  in  coni^nticn  assembled  this 
19Ch  day  of  January  1962.  That  the  Honor- 
able Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L 
Udall  and  the  Utah  congressional  delegation 
be  requested  to  seriously  consider  the  multi- 
ple use  concept  of  the  area  Involved  with  the 
eye  to  a  reduction  In  the  land  area  to  be 
encompassed  by  the  proposed  Utah  National 
Park  or  preferably,  to  consider  Ln  its  place 
the  creation  of  a  Canyon  Lands  Recreation 
Area  which  would  permit  multipurpose  use. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  do  everything  I  can  to  persuade 
Congress  that  It  should  pass  a  sensible 
bin  creating  a  national  park  system  in 
southeastern  Utah.  Unfortunately,  the 
Udall  bill  does  not  meet  this  criterion. 
and  must  be  drastically  amended  if 
Utah's  schoolchildren,  hunters,  and  the 
State's  economic  future  are  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD.  in  connection  with  my  state- 
ment, a  memorandum  on  the  acreages 
of  national  parks,  monuments,  and  his- 
torical sites  m  Utah. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 
Acreages  of  national  park.t,  monument'<    and 

htsturic  sites  in  Utah 
Arches  National  Monument: 

Pederal... 33.  889  M 

Private - 320  00 


Total --- --      34.009.94 


Bryce  Canyon  National  Park : 
Pederal 


36,010  38 


Total- 36,010  38 

Capitol  Reef  National  Monument 

Pederal 36.116  65 

Private - 3,  056  98 


Total 39,173  63 

Cedar    Breaks     National     Monu- 
ment. 
Pederal ..        6.154  90 


Acreages  of  national  parks,  monuments,  and 

historic  sites  in  Utah — Continued 
Natural  Bridges  National  Monu- 
ment: 
Pederal 2,  «♦»  70 


Total - 


0.  154  60 


Dinosaur  National  Monument; 

Federal _ 47.498  58 

Private 5,  478  73 


Total. 53.  977  81 


Oolden  Spike  Historical  Site 
(agreement  with  railroad) 
Private 


7  00 


Total. 


7.00 


Hovenweep  National  Monument 
Ptderal 


160  CO 


Total. 


lao  00 


Total. 


3,  649  70 


Rainbow   Bridge  National  Monu- 
ment 
Pederal 180  00 


Total. 


180.00 


Tlmpanogoe  Cave  National  Mon- 
ument 
Pederal _ ---  2J0  00 


Total . 


350  00 


Zlon  National  Park: 

Pederal 132.470  32 

Private - 14.564  65 

Total. 147,034  97 

Total     Pederal     and     non- 

Pederal  land 318,  586  53 

Pedenl  land- 2»8   150   17 

Non-Federal  land. 33.427   36 


ExHisrr  1 
Canyon     I.anD8    TraMED    "Minesal    Rkh' — 

Proposed  Utah  Paxk  Asea  Seen   as  Obeat 

potentiai, 
I  Bv    Clarence   S     Barker.    Deseret   News    staff 
writer  i 

The  propoeed  330.000-acre  Canyon  Lands 
National  Park  in  southeastern  Utah  in- 
cludes potentially  the  most  valuable  mineral 
Uncis  !n  the  State,  a  geoli^lcal  authority  de- 
clared Wednesday 

Dr  W  F*  Hewitt,  professor  of  economic 
ideology  at  the  University  of  Utah,  and  di- 
rector of  the  States  geological  survey,  made 
this  comment  to  0<iv  Oeorge  D  Clyde's  ad- 
vls<^)ry   committee   on   the  proposed   park 

The  State's  richest  oil  and  uranium  pro- 
ducing areas  border  on  the  propcieed  f)ark 
area  and  U  S  Geological  Survey  reports  show 
thai  the  n'Ttheast  quarter  is  underlaid  with 
potassium,  magnesium,  and  related  deposits 
of  Immense   potential   value,   he  said. 

'Vanadium  and   copper  also  are  important 
byproducts    of    uranium    mining    operations 
and   are   known   to  exist   In   large  quantities 
In  the  area,  he  added 

PaOMISING  AREA 

Structures  and  strata  existing  in  tlie  pro- 
posed park  area  make  It  extremely  promising 
f.ir  valuable  oil  and  uranium  production, 
Dr     Hewitt    added 

Asked  If  he  would  recommend  multiple 
u.se  of  the  area  to  permit  mining  and  other 
uses  of  resources  if  It  were  designated  as  a 
national   park,   he  replied  strongly.   "Yes  " 

Dr  Hewitt  .said  he  knew  of  no  other  area 
m  the  State  which  had  greater  p<}tentlal  for 
mineral  production 

The  professor  said    he  saw  no   reason   why 

the   mineral    and   oil    deposits   could    not    be 

developed   without  destroying  scenic  values 

I  am  at   a  loss  to  see  any  conflict  In  such 

cievel  ipmenr    ■  he  said 

BOTH  ALLiiWED 

Both  u-ses  are  allowed  In  Death  V.iUey 
National  Monument  Mining  of  borate  has 
been  rarrl»?d  on  In  that  area  both  before  and 
after  It  w^is  designated  as  a  national  monu- 
ment, the  professor  said 

(Multlp'.e  use  Is  permitted  In  national 
monuments,  but  not  national  parks  i 

Dr  Hewitt  said  the  US.  Geological  Survey 
has  drilling  logs  and  other  Information  con- 
cerning mineral  values  within  the  proposed 
park  area,  which  Is  confidential  informatl.in 
not  available  to  the  publu-  at  present 


ExHiBrr  3 
Memokanovm.  Skftxmbkb  14,  1061 
To     Legislative  Counsel,  Office  of  the  Solici- 
tor. 
Attention  of  Mr  Decker. 

Through:  Assistant  Secretary  Carver's  Office 
Prom      Director,    Bureau    of    Land    Manage- 
ment 
Subject     S    2387.  H  R    8573,  H.R   8674. 

S  2387  Is  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Canyon  Lands  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Utah.  HR  8673  and  HR 
8574  are  Identical  bills  to  S.  3387.  The  area 
described  In  the  bill  Involves  lands  pres- 
ently under  administration  by  tlie  Bureau  of 
l,and  Management  and  is  within  the  ex- 
terior boundaries  of  grazing  districts  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act,  as  amended.  The  pro- 
p<:>6ed  area  approximates  300,000  acres  of 
Federal  land  The  area  involved  in  8  1239 
(Needles  Recreational  Area)  Is  also  Included 
In   the  subject  proposal. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  the 
park  but  we  favor  boundaries  which  would 
embrace  all  the  lands  that  the  National  Park 
Service  has  called  the  optimum  area. 

All  of  the  land  within  the  proposed  bills 
are  Included  In  grazing  permits  and  are 
administered  by  the  Price  and  Montlcello 
districts.  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

The  lands  west  and  north  of  the  Green 
and  Colorado  Rivers  are  In  the  Price  dis- 
trict The  terrain  is  extremely  rough  con- 
slstlr-.K  of  rims,  ledges,  slick  rocks,  and  nar- 
row deep  canyoiui.  It  is  isolated  by  rlmrock 
from  other  grazing  areas  of  the  district.  This 
area  has  only  limited  graKlng  value.  It  can 
only  be  grazed  in  the  winter  when  snow  is 
available  for  water.  The  area  has  not  been 
grazed  since  1956  57  because  of  drought  con- 
ditions 

The  lands  In  the  Montlcello  district  can 
be  broken  down  Into  three  major  areas  with 
regard  to  their  value  for  grazing.  Between 
the  Green  and  Colorado  Riven,  the  high 
plateau  bench  area  is  excellent  grazing  land 
used  by  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  area  between  the  rivers  below  the 
plateau  known  as  the  White  Rim  consists  of 
a  beach  of  varying  width  and  has  a  limited 
value  for  grazing  Access  to  this  area  Is  by 
an  unimproved  road  arul  a  trail.  This  area 
Is  grazed  by  two  bands  of  sheep  during  the 
winter  when  snow  for  water  Is  available. 

The  area  south  of  the  river  Is  broken  by 
numerous  rocky  canyons  and  rock  outcrops 
Interspersed  by  small  sagebrush,  grass  parks, 
and  woodland  areas.  The  sagebrush  and 
grass  parks,  although  making  up  much  less 
than  one-half  of  the  total  area,  are  valuable 
for  grazing  Water  for  livestock  la  limited 
and  they  must  travel  long  distances  between 
the  forage  and  water  Because  of  this  water 
situation,  grazing  is  during  the  periods  when 
snow  for  water  is  available. 

Mule  deer,  especially  during  the  winter 
months,  are  found  In  large  numbers  over  the 
entire  area  Rough  terrain  and  lack  of  ac- 
cess preclude  adequate  hunting  to  keep  the 
wildlife  m  balance  with  the  forage  produc- 
tion 

The  exp>enditure  for  range  Improvements 
are  limited  to  small  earth  reservoirs  or  water 
catchments  and  none  of  the  lands  have  been 
reseeded  or  fenced 

The  optimum  area  would  include  lands  In 
the  Price  and  Montlcello  districts.  Although 
the  arid  climate  and  shallow  soil  with  rock 
ouurojis  limit  forage  production  in  this  area, 
the  forage  produced  is  highly  nutritive  and 
Is  Considered   valuable  for  gracing. 

The  area  Is  generally  accessible  for  grazing 
even  thovigh  the  terrain  is  rough  and  broken 
Grazing  (>ermits  are  in  demand  and  are 
valued  at  about  110  per  AUM.  The  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  In  cooperation  with 
grazing  permittees,  has  constructed  a  large 
number  of  range  Improvements  to  secure 
better  distribution  of  livestock  and  Increase 
forage     production        These     Improvements 
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consist  of  reseedlng,  fencing,  roads,  and 
«ater  developments.  Expenditures  for  these 
improvements  amount  tc  about  t200,000. 

The  area  proposed  in  the  bill,  as  well  as 
the  optimum  area,  contiiins  valuable  min- 
erals The  proposed  park  area  of  southeast- 
ern Utah,  within  the  Piradox  Basin,  con- 
tains valuable  deposits  of  oil  and  gas. 
p<^ita8h,  salt,  and  uraniuDi,  Much  of  the  area 
is  covered  by  oil  and  gaf  lease  applications. 
potash  permits  and  mini  ig  claims.  Interest 
IS  greatest  In  oil  and  p)tash,  and  explora- 
tion activities  are  proceeding  at  a  rapid 
pace.  Uranium  explora'ion,  once  very  ac- 
tive, is  nearly  .die. 

Oil  exploration  Is  greatest  in  the  north- 
ern and  northeastern  ptj-ts.  Of  a  total  of 
33  wells  In  the  area,  twc  wells  are  commer- 
cial oil  producers  locatid  In  the  Big  Flat 
unit.  Oil  potential  U  considered  good 
throughout    the   whole  Paradox   Basin. 

A  large  potash  mlnLig  facility,  only  3 
miles  northeast  of  the  area  Involved,  Is  now 
under  construction.  Valuable  potash  re- 
serves underlie  much  cf  the  northeastern 
and  eastern  part  of  the  proposed  area.  The 
potash  deposits  are  associated  with  large  and 
potentially  valuable  salt  deposits.  These 
salt  deposits  have  no  pr»ent  use  value,  but 
represent  a  great  reserve 

Uranium  is  present  along  the  eastern  edge 
as  limited  deposits  in  the  Chlnle  formation. 
Except  for  three  relatively  large  mines  on 
the  proposed  park  boundary,  none  of  these 
deposits  are  being  mined   today. 

We  have  no  objections  to  sections  1 
through  4  Inclusive  but  recommend  that 
section  1  be  revised  to  Include  the  optimum 
area. 

Section  5  deals  with  the  utilization  of  the 
mineral  resources  and  we  recommend  keep- 
ing the  lands  open  to  mineral  leasing  and 
mining  location  under  safeguards  suitable 
to  harmonize  as  much  as  possible  the  min- 
eral utilization  and  park  values.  This  will, 
by  the  nature  of  mineral  utilization,  be  a 
phasing-out  process  Further,  it  Is  recom- 
mended that  dispositions  under  the  Mate- 
rials Act  also  be  authorized  In  order  to  assure 
full  utilization  of  the  mineral  resoiircee 
where  necessary. 

In  order  to  provide  for  complete  mlner&l 
utilization  and  develo^^iment  under  appro- 
priate law.  It  Is  recommended  that  section 
5  be  completely  revised  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  5.  Notwithstanding  the  speciflc  ex- 
clusions of  national  parl:s  from  the  operation 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  30. 
1930  (41  Stat.  437:  30  U  B.C.  181),  as  amend- 
ed, and  the  Materials  Act  of  July  31.  1047 
(61  Stat.  681;  30  U.S.C.  tlOl).  as  amended.  aU 
mineral  depolsu.  within  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  the  Canyon  Lands  National  Park  or 
as  It  may  be  hereafusr  extended,  of  the 
classes  and  kinds  subject  to  location,  entry, 
and  patent  under  the  mining  laws,  subject 
to  leasing  under  the  (Aid  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  and  subject  to  disposition  under  the 
said  Materials  Act.  shall  be,  exclusive  of  the 
land  oontalnlng  them,  subject  to  disposal 
under  such  laws,  with  right  of  occupation 
and  use  of  so  much  of  the  surface  of  the 
land  as  may  be  required  for  all  purposes 
reasonably  Incident  tc  the  mining  or  re- 
moval of  the  minerals  and  under  such  gen- 
eral regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interlo-." 

JSMKS  F.   DOTLB. 

Assistant  Director. 

E^HiBrr  3 
U-8  Department  or  thx  iNmios, 

BUKIAU  OF  ReCLAUATION, 

Washington.  DC.  September  29.  1961. 
Hon.  WaixACE  P.  BEi«NEr..T, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washingtor.,  D.C. 

Dxax  Sxmator  BtNNirt-r:  In  our  letter  of 
August  30  we  responded  In  part  to  your  re- 
quest for  Information  en  the  effect  that  cre- 
ation of  Canyon  Lands  national  Park,  as  pro- 
ix»ed    In   H.R.   8673,   would    have   upon   tba 


program  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  'We 
promised  additional  Information  following 
receipt  of  a  report  from  our  Regional  Director 
at  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  southwestern  corner  of  the  proposed 
Canyon  L&nds  National  Park  would  be  situ- 
ated in  the  vicinity  of  the  headwaters  of 
Lake  Powell  above  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  no  definite  plans 
for  any  developments  within  the  proposed 
national  parks  on  either  the  Colorado  River 
or  the  Oreen  River.  However,  the  following 
Reclamation  withdrawals  for  Glen  Canyon 
are  within  the  proposed  Canyon  Lands  Na- 
tlcnal  Park : 

1.  T.  318..  R.  16B..  E«cs.  12,  13,  14. 

2.  T.  301/23.,  R.  17E..  Sees.  21-28  and  33- 
36. 

3.  T.  31S..  R.  17E.,  entire  township  except 
Sees.  5  and  8. 

4.  T.  838..  R.  17E.,  all  or  parts  of  Sees.  1-5 
and  8-24. 

6.  T.  808.,  R.  18E.,  Seca.  1-3,  10-15.  and 
10-36. 

6.  T.  301 /2S..  R.  18E..  Sees.  10-36. 

7.  T.  318..  R.  18E..  Sees.  3-10  and  15-18. 

8.  T.  291/2S.,  R.  19E  ,  Seca.  31-36. 

9.  T.  303..  R.  19E..  Sees.  1-21  and  28-33. 
The  above  descriptions  are  oriented  to  the 

Salt  Lake  Base  and  Meridian. 

The  only  possible  future  reclamation  de- 
velopment within  the  projxised  national  park 
la  the  potential  Junction  Power  Dam  on  the 
Colorado  River  Immediately  below  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Green  River.  This  power 
dam.  if  constructed,  would  raise  water  to  a 
maximum  elevation  of  about  3.960  feet  mean 
sea  level,  and  would  back  up  both  the  Green 
and  Colorado  Rivers  beyond  the  north 
boundary  of  the  proposed  park.  However, 
the  reservoir  created  woiild  be  confined  to 
the  bottom  of  the  deep  and  narrow  canyon 
gorges  of  these  two  streams.  At  the  present 
time,  construction  of  the  Junction  Power 
Dam  does  not  appear  feasible.  With  In- 
creased regulation  of  streamflows  made  pos- 
sible by  other  features  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project,  however,  construction  of  the 
Junction  development  may  prove  feasible  at 
some  time  In  the  future. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  re- 
garding this  matter,  please  advise. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Acting  Commianoner. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  whether  there  is  some  in- 
dication as  to  the  program  for  tomorrow 
and  the  days  following. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
reply  to  the  question  asked  by  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  minority  leader,  I 
wish  to  state  that  no  further  votes  will 
be  taken  today. 

On  tomorrow  the  Senate  will  meet, 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  routine 
business;  but  there  will  be  no  votes  at 
that  time.  The  Senate  may  have  under 
consideration  a  conference  report  which 
I  understand  will  cause  no  discussion. 

Prom  tomorrow,  Thursday,  the  Sen- 
ate will  go  over  until  the  following  Mon- 
day, February  12.  During  that  session 
there  will  be  no  voting  in  the  Senate. 

Prom  Monday,  February  12,  the  Sen- 
ate will  go  over  to  Thursday,  February 
15.  At  that  session  there  will  be  no 
voting. 

From  Thursday,  February  15,  the 
Senate  will  go  over  to  Monday,  February 
19.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  leadership 
to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  for 
consideration,     on    February     19,     the 


President's  proposal  to  organize  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs. 

In  summary,  there  will  be  no  further 
votes  today;  and  there  will  be  no  votes 
in  the  Senate  on  tomorrow,  or  on  Mon- 
day, February  12,  or  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 15. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


IRON  ORE  IMPORTS  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE  POLICIES 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  imports  of  iron 
ore  into  the  United  States  have  greatly 
increased.  In  1946  Imports  amoimted  to 
2.754,000  long  tons.  In  1959  total  im- 
ports were  in  excess  of  35,613,000  long 
tons. 

We  are  faced  with  some  rather  vital 
questions  in  the  area  of  free  Interna- 
tional trade.  I  have  long  been  one  who 
supported  liberalization  of  International 
trade  policies  on  the  ground  that  free 
trade,  when  it  is  based  on  truly  ecorutmic 
considerations,  is  good  for  all  the  coun- 
tries that  are  involved. 

With  regard  to  the  Importation  of  iron 
ore,  however,  there  are  a  number  of  fac- 
tors which  bear  upon  the  competition 
which  cannot  truly  be  described  as  eco- 
nomic factors.  Concessions  In  the  way 
of  tax  considerations  have  a  most  impor- 
tant bearing  on  such  competition. 

There  are  also  questions  of  direct  sub- 
sidy and,  in  some  cases,  of  Indirect  sub- 
sidies through  special  Government 
grants  and  special  loans,  part  of  which 
are  subsidized  by  the  Government. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  decline  'n 
domestic  mining  In  the  United  States  is, 
I  believe,  unfair  competition  from  for- 
eign ores,  and  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
unfair  advantage  Is  the  special  tax  con- 
siderations which  are  given  to  U.S.  steel 
companies  and  mining  companies  which 
are  doing  business  In  other  eoimtrles. 

I  cite  particularly  a  quotation  from 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Canada's  Economic  Prospects,  November 
1957,  at  page  388: 

Canadian  tax  laws  which  give  each  new 
mine  a  3-year  period  of  exemption  from 
taxation  and  In  addition  provide  generous 
depreciation  and  depletion  allowances,  have 
helped  encourage  American  (and  other)  In- 
vestment In  the  mining  Industry.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  capital  gains  tax  In  Canada  has 
been  a  factor  of  great  Importance.  Still 
another,  but  one  that  Is  less  Important,  is 
the  fact  that  Canadian  corporation  income 
tax  rates  have  been  lower  than  those  prevail- 
ing In  the  United  States,  especially  during 
the  Korean  war  when  there  was  an  excess 
profits  tax  In  the  United  States.  Canadian 
succession  duties  have  also  been  a  factor 
and  a  number  of  family  owned  companies 
have  been  sold  to  foreign  concerns  in  order 
to  obtain  the  funds  with  which  to  pay  such 
levies. 

I  submit  that  If  we  are  truly  going  to 
urge  the  cause  of  free  trade,  we  must 
be  concerned,  particularly  In  our  rela- 
tions with  our  allies,  about  the  policies 
of  those  nations  that  are  bearing,  or 
should  be  bearing,  their  fair  share  of 
the  burden  of  sustaining  and  furthering 
international  peace.  The  economic  facts 
and  relations  between  one  country  and 
another,  particularly  whoi  It  touches  on 
vital  industries,  should  be  of  concern  to 
the  administration  and  to  Congress  as 
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we  approach  the  whole  question  of  deal- 
ing with  International  trade  policies  in 

1962. 
Mr.   GORE.     Mr.   President,   will   the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  the  able  Senator  from 
MinnesoU  knows,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  long  been  an  advo- 
cate of  the  reciprocal  trade  program  I 
have  flrmly  believed  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  free  world  would  be  promoted 
by  the  greatest  possible  equality  of  the 
flow  of  trade  and  ccnnmerce 

I  ask  the  able  Senator,  in  view  of  the 
remarks  he  haa  just  made,  if  there  can 
be  an  even  flow  of  trade  and  commerce 
when  the  United  States  persists  in  keep- 
ing tax  policies  that  give  preferential 
treatment  to  the  profits  earned  abroad 
by  US.  corporations? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  answer  to  the 
Senator  would  have  to  be  that  we  can- 
not have  genuine  free  trade  and  inter- 
national exchange  under  those  condi- 
tions, any  more  than  we  can  if  we  say 
that  foreign  competition  is  genuine  eco- 
nomic competition  when  it  is  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  subsidized  through 
tax  policies,  or  special  interest  rates,  or 
through  direct  grants  in  aid. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then,  as  I  understand 
the  position  of  the  distinguished  and  able 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  he  feels 
that,  in  consideration  of  international 
trade,  we  must  also  consider  the  inequity 
and  favoritism  of  tax  policie.s  as  they 
affect  that  trade. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  i:i 
quite  correct,  particularly  since  this 
favoritism  and  these  advantages  h.-we 
become  increasingly  important  and  have 
greater  and  greater  bearing  upon  the 
competitive  position  of  foreign-produced 
goods  in  the  American  market  or,  for 
that  matter,  in  the  world  market. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  say  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator that  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  make 
a  series  of  three  or  four  addresses  within 
the  next  few  days  dealing  in  consider- 
able detail  with  this  problem  which  I 
consider  to  be  growing  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  or,  if  not  hearing,  reading  the 
statements  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

I  note  that  at  least  one  major  US  steel 
company  has  finished  construction  and 
is  about  to  go  into  the  operation  of  a 
large  ore-producing  and  ore-processing 
plant  in  Canada.  Several  others  are  in 
the  process  of  building.  More  recently, 
another  announcement  was  made  of 
plans  to  construct  another  plant  in  Can- 
ada by  an  American  steel  crmpany. 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  prin- 
cipal advantage,  or  at  lea.st  the  immedi- 
ate motivation,  is  the  tax  advantage 
given  to  these  companies  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government;  I  refer  to  the  provi- 
sion that  they  shall  pay  no  taxes  for  3 
years  and  that,  following  that  3-year 
period,  they  be  given  very  quick  write- 
off authority,  so  that  in  addition  to 
paying  no  taxes  for  3  years  there  is  the 
possibility  of  perhaps  paying  no  taxes 
for  4.  5.  8,  or  7  years  after  the  plants 
go  Into  operation. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  soon  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  able  to  obtain 
the  floor  he  intends  to  speak   upon  a 


project,  the  final  contract  of  which  is 
.scheduled  to  be  .signed  tomorrow,  which 
provides  a  10-year  period  of  complete 
tax  exemption. 

Mr  McCarthy  I  have  prepared  a 
bill,  which  I  intend  to  introduce  today. 
It  provides  for  the  imposition  of  counter- 
vailink'  duties  to  offset  the  effects  of 
special  tax  considerations  or  other  non- 
economic  advantages  which  may  be 
ijlven  to  ore  produced  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  brous<ht  into  the  American 
market 

A  second  coiisidt'ratior.  which  I  think 
IS  of  some  significance  is,  and  the  rec- 
ord shows  quite  generally  that.  a.s  steel 
production  has  dropped  within  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  very  marked  de- 
cline in  the  production  of  domestic  ore 
However,  the  importation  of  foreign  ores 
has  continued  not  only  at  the  same  level 
but.  m  fact,  has  even  increased  m  .some 
of  the  years  m  which  the  steel  industry 
was  m  a  state  of  depression  or  at  least 
relative  rece.ssion 

In  the  years  1951  throuKh  1955  the 
average  production  of  iron  ore  m  the 
United  States  wa.s  a  little  more  than 
102  million  tons  In  1956  it  was  97  mil- 
lion tons  In  1957  it  was  106  million 
tons  In  1958  it  went  down  to  67  mil- 
lion tons,  and  in  1959  it  went  down  to 
60  million  tons 

With  respect  to  the  imports  of  for- 
eifc^n  ore,  m  1956  the  total  imports  were 
30  million  tons.  In  that  year  the  do- 
mestic  production  was  97  million   tons 

In  1957  the  domestic  ore  production 
was  106  million  tons  and  imports  were 
33  million  tons. 

In  1958,  when  domestic  production 
went  down  to  67  million  tons,  the  im- 
ports of  foreign  ore  were  27  million  tons 
In  other  words,  with  a  decline  of  not 
quite  40  percent  in  the  production  of 
domestic  ore,  the  imports  of  foreign  ore 
declined    approximately    18    percent. 

In  the  year  1959  domestic  production 
was  down  to  60  million  tons,  yet  foreign 
imports  went  up  from  27  million  tons  in 
1958  to  over  35  million  tons  in  1959 

My  second  bill  attempts  to  establish 
a  ratio  which  would  prevent  this  de- 
velopment and  would  more  or  le.ss  re- 
quire that  the  steel  companies  which 
import  iron  ore,  or  use  iron  ore,  main- 
tain a  reasonable  ratio  of  domestic  ore 
to  ore  which  is  produced  in  foreik'n 
countries  and  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  use  in  our  steel  mills  and 
steel  producing  facilities 

Mr  President  I  introduce  the  two  bilLs, 
for  appropriate  reference,  and  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  text  of  the  bills 
may  be  printed  in  the  Recoro,  in  addi- 
tion to  certain  tables  relating  to  iron  ore 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
and  tables  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr  McCarthy. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, as  follows: 

S  2819  A  bill  t<i  provide  fnr  the  lnip<:)el- 
tlon  of  ciiuriterviiilinK  duties  vipoii  iron  ore 
m  order  to  offset  bounties  or  grunta  to  lor- 
elgn  producers 

Be  It  fnacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre'ientati'.es  nf  the  United  Stat--i  of 
America  in  Congrex^  asaembled.  That  wiien- 


ever  the  United  States  or  any  otiier  country, 
dei>eudency,  colony,  province,  or  other  jiollt- 
iral  subdivision  of  government,  p«r«on,  pnrt- 
iiershlp  associrttlon,  cartel  or  corporation 
shiill  pay  or  bestow  directly  or  Indirectly, 
any  tax  ronoesslnn  b<ninty,  grant,  subsidy  or 
other  benefit,  not  paid  or  bestowed  upon 
pr'>diuers  of  Iron  ore  in  the  United  States 
upon  the  production  or  export  of  Iron  ore 
produced  In  f.\ich  other  country,  dependency 
colony  province,  or  other  politic*!  subdlvl- 
sloT»  of  government,  then  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  any  such  iron  ore  Into  the  United 
.St.ites  whether  the  same  shall  be  Imported 
dlrectlv  from  the  country  of  production  or 
;. therwl.se  and  whether  such  iron  ore  Is  im- 
ported in  the  same  condition  a«  when  ex- 
ported from  the  country  of  production  or 
h;ui  been  changed  li^  condition  by  remanu- 
facture  or  otherwise,  there  Bhall  be  levied 
and  paid  In  all  such  cases,  a  duty  equal 
t  1  the  net  amount  of  such  tax  concession 
bounty  grant  subsidy  or  other  benefit  how- 
ever the  .s.ime  be  paid  or  bestowed  The  Sec- 
retary (if  the  Treas\iry  shall  from  time  to 
time  ascertain  and  determine,  or  estimate 
the  net  amouiU  of  each  such  tax  concession 
bounty  grant  subsidy  or  other  benefit,  and 
shall  declare  the  net  amount  8<i  determined 
or  estimated  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Hh.ill  m.ike  all  regulations  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary for  the  Identification  of  such  articles 
.md  merchandise  and  for  the  assessment  and 
collet-tiiin  of  surh  duties 

S»;c  2  The  duties  Imposed  pursuant  to 
tills  .\ci  shall  Ix"  treated  for  administrative 
purf>.««e8  ii.s  duties  lmr><>sed  by  section  3(K1 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 

S    2820    A  bin   to   maintain  a  fair  ratio   with 

domestic  consumption  of  iron  ore  between 

Iron  ore  pr  duced  in  the  United  States  and 

Iron   fire    inip'  rted    from    foreign    countries 

Be    It    enaited    by    the    Senate    and    //oii.<c 

of    Repreientatu  e^    of    the    United   States    of 

Ameru'd   I'l   C(jn{;r»Ms   aiiembJed,  That   jiara- 

graph    1700    of    the    TarlfT    Act    of    1930    (19 

use,   sec     laoi,    par     1700)    Is   amended    by 

inserting      (ai  '  after      1700"  and   by  adding 

the  following  subparagraph 

••(b)  (II  The  total  quantity  of  Iron  ore 
Including  manganlferous  Iron  ore,  provided 
for  m  subparagraph  la),  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
during  any  calendar  year,  shall  not  exceed 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  estimated  domestic  consumption  of  Iron 
ore  for  such  year  as  the  amount  of  Imports 
of  Iron  ore  during  the  calendar  year  1954 
bore  to  the  domestic  consumption  of  Iron 
ore  during  Huch  year  The  quantity  of  Iron 
ore  entitled  to  enter  under  this  subpara- 
graph during  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
calendar  year  11^62  shall  be  the  annual  quota 
quantity  les.'^  one-twelfth  thereof  for  each 
full  Ciileiidar  month  that  has  expired  In  such 
year 

■■i2t  For  the  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
estimate  the  quantity  of  Iron  ore  necessary 
to  meet  consumption  requirements  In  the 
United  States  during  any  calendar  year  and 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  such  estimate.  The  notification  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  '• 

The  tables  presented  by  Mr,  McCarthy 

are  as  follows 

Imptjrt  and  consumption  of  iron  ore  tn   the 
United  States 

|TlK>ll<»n<l.'i  nf  liirii;  tolEl. 
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PROPOStX)    DEPARTMENT   OP 
URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr  MUSKIE,  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day I  placed  in  the  Record  certain 
statements  made  by  Oov,  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  relating  to 
the  proposal  to  create  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  I  did  not 
undertake  to  elaborate  upon  the  incon- 
sistency which  they  reveal.  I  did  sug- 
gest that  the  Ckjvemor  might  want  to 
clarify  the  motivation  behind  the  incon- 
sistency. 

Later  in  the  day,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  with  reference  to  my 
remarks: 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Maine  will  at 
the  appropriate  time  see  fit  to  Insert  In  the 
RKroBD  a  comparison  between  what  the  Oov- 
i-rnor  nf  New  York  previously  approved  of.  as 
profK-ised  by  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
and  the  reorganization  proposal  that  has 
come  from  the  White  House  now  under  the 
reorganization  plan,  I  would  hazard  a  guess 
th.it  there  would  be  a  substantial  difference 
between  the  two,  and  that  one  could  well 
't*  t  3t  the  first  and  be  against  the  second. 

I  am  happy  to  offer  a  comparison, 
ba.sed  upon  such  information  as  is  avail- 
able to  me.  between  what  Qovemor 
Rockefeller  previously  approved  of  on 
July  2.  1957  and  August  28.  1961.  and 


the  reorganization  plan  of  the  President 
which  the  Gtovemor  criticized  last  week. 
I  think  it  should  first  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  Governor  Rockefeller's  oppo- 
sition of  last  week,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times  report  of  his  remarks,  ap- 
peai'ed  to  be  unqualified.  I  repeat  the 
following : 

states  can  meet  their  own  problems  on 
urban  affairs. 

The  States  should  give  leadership  In  this 
matter,  I  don't  think  a  Department  should 
be  set  up  In  Washington  to  bypass  the 
SUtes. 

If  his  opposition  of  last  week  was 
based  upon  a  difference  between  the 
President's  plan  and  the  proposals  which 
the  Governor  had  in  mind  in  1957  and 
1961,  he  did  not  indicate  it,  and  did  not 
disclose  the  difference. 

If  the  Governor  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  that  he  would  support  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  Department,  if  the  pro- 
posal were  to  be  modified  in  some  respect, 
he  effectively  concealed  such  intention 
and  the  modifications  which  he  had  in 
mind. 

Consequently,  the  printed  reports 
which  I  have  seen  of  the  Governor's 
comments  of  last  week  are  devoid  of  in- 
formation which  would  be  useful  in  mak- 
ing the  comparison  requested  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Iowa.    The  Senator 


has  said  he  heard  the  speech.  If  it  con- 
tained any  qualifications  which  would 
suggest  that  the  Governor  would  still 
support  a  proposal  to  create  such  a  De- 
partment, if  it  were  in  different  form,  I 
am  sure  he  will  make  them  a  part  of 
the  Record. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Governor's  state- 
ment of  August  28,  1961.  I  quoted  that 
statement  at  length  on  Monday.  On  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  Department,  he 
said: 

As  a  matter  of  better  organization  in 
Washington,  It  would  make  sense  to  co- 
ordinate scattered  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  related  to  urban  problems. 

The  Governor  did  not  make  reference 
to  any  specific  plan  or  bill.  S.  1633, 
which,  at  that  point,  had  been  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, met  the  only  test  which  the 
Governor's  statement  suggested.  It 
would  not  add  a  single  new  function  to 
those  now  performed  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  fields  of  housing  and 
urban  affairs.  It  undertakes  simply  to 
coordinate  scattered  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  related  to  urban 
problems.  The  President's  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  is  based  upon  S.  1683. 

S.  1633  had  the  support  of  President 
Kennedy.  That  fact  did  not  seem  to 
trouble  Governor  Rockefeller  last  August. 
Last  August  it  was  also  widely  rumored 
that  Mr.  Weaver  would  be  the  first  Sec- 
retary of  the  new  Department.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  considerable 
speculation  to  that  effect,  in  the  press. 
If  the  Governor  was  aware  of  the  rumors 
and  speculation,  he  was  not  concerned 
about  them  last  August. 

Still  seeking  information  upon  which 
to  base  a  reply  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Iowa,  let  me  turn  to  the  memo- 
randum, dated  July  2,  1957,  addressed 
to  President  Eisenhower  and  signed  by 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  which  I  placed  in 
the  Record  on  Monday. 

This  is  the  longest  and  most  detailed 
statement  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller which  I  have  seen.  However,  it  Is 
not  of  much  help  in  connection  with  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

It  is  quite  eloquent  in  describing  urban 
problems  and  the  need  for  the  proposed 
new  Department.  It  does  not,  however, 
spell  out  a  plan.  It  refers  to  pending 
bills  on  the  subject  without  endorsing 
anyone. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  suggestion  seemed 
more  concerned  with  achieving  the  ob- 
jective of  creating  a  new  Department 
than  it  was  with  a  detailed  plan.  It  does, 
however,  make  two  suggestions  which  are 
worthy  of  note : 

First.  That  the  new  Department  be 
created  by  elevating  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  to  department 
status.  This  is  what  S.  1633  would  do. 
This  is  what  the  President's  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  would  do. 

Second.  That  civil  defense  functions  be 
placed  within  such  a  department.  This 
recommendation  was  clearly  not  made 
a  condition  to  the  creation  of  the  new 
Department.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
memorandiun  conceded  that,  to  Include 
civil  defense  functions  in  the  new  De- 
partment could  impede  future  progress 
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In  this  area  by  appearing  to  have  the  ef- 
fect of  demoting  It  to  bureau  status. 

Oovemor  Rockefeller's  reasons  in  1957 
for  supporting  a  Cabinet  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  are  remarkably  parallel  to 
those  of  President  Kennedy  in  1961. 

I.    MAONtTVOK  or  UmBAM   ATrAOM    PROBLXMS 

The  Rockefeller  report  said : 

In  recent  years  the  probletna  of  planning. 
buUdlng.  and  conserving  our  cities  and  met- 
ropolitan areas  have  become  Increasingly 
acute,  and  demands  have  multiplied,  in  and 
out  oi  Congress,  for  the  estabUshmerc  of  a 
new  executive  department  to  tajte  tlie  lead 
In  those  aspects  of  urban  affairs. 

President  Kennedy  said: 

In  a  few  short  decades  we  have  parsed 
from  a  rural  to  an  urban  way  of  life;  in  a 
few  short  decades  more,  we  shall  be  a  Nation 
of  vastly  expanded  population,  living  in  ex- 
panded urban  areas  In  housing  thai  do  not 
now  exist,  served  by  com  nu;uty  r..c..it.'"3 
that  do  not  now  exist,  moving  about  by 
mean*  of  systems  of  urban  tran<!p<irration 
that  do  not  now  exist  •  •  •  The  need  t  r 
such  a  department  has  been  increasingly 
recognized  m  recent  years.  •  •  *  The  tune 
Is  here  to  talte  the  next  needed  .'tep 

9.  nZS   or  FKBEKAI.   FUNCTIONS    INVOLVED 

Governor  Rockefeller  said: 

Consequently,  the  Hon.'^lng  ^nd  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  ha.s  t>ecome  a  «i«»rlo'is  con- 
tender for  departmental  status,  rhe  new 
oollgatlon  authority  for  the  .Agency  f  r  the 
current  fiscal  year  exceeds  SI  biMion  New 
commitments  to  Insure  mortgages  and  home 
Improvement  loans  are  running  at  a  rate  of 
as  billion  per  year,  and  the  t.it.il  an^Mini 
of  morrgages  and  loan  Insurance  otitstr\nd- 
Ing  ts  now  in  excess  of  $24  bllllnn. 

President  Kennedy  said: 

The  various  pro«crams  with  which  the  new 
department  would  be  charged  involve  Fed- 
eral Investments  of  billions  of  duUars,  and 
contingent  liabilities  of  billions  more. 

3      NSID  roa  CASINBT  STATUS 

Oovemor  Rockefeller  said : 

There  Is  more  justification  for  a  new  De- 
partment than  merely  the  present  size  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  the 
cost  of  the  programs  which  it  administers 
Departmental  status  would  cnrry  with  It 
representation  In  the  Cabinet  •  •   • 

President  Kennedy  said: 

Our  cities  and  the  people  who  live  In  and 
near  them  need  and  deserve  an  adequate 
voice  In  the  highest  councils  of  government. 

Oovemor  Rockefeller  said: 

At  present,  agriculture,  health,  education, 
natural  resources  development,  and  other 
fields  of  Federal  concern  have  spokesmen 
In  the  cabinet  and  have  the  prestige  uf  In- 
clusion Ln  sn  executive  department  Such 
representation  and  status  are  now  denied  to 
the  Agency  most  directly  concerned  with 
conserving  and  developing  our  cities  and 
communities,  which  now  Include  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
United   States. 

Having  reviewed  the  record,  which  is 
available  to  me.  as  carefully  as  possible, 
I  am  left  without  any  suggestion  of  the 
kind  of  difference  which  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  had  In  mind  when  he  ad- 
dressed his  request  to  me.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  exists  the  kind  of  doc.- 
mentation  which  would  support  his  sug- 
gestion. 

I  am  left  with  the  conclusion  that 
Governor  Rockefeller  gave  unequivocal 
approval  to  the  basic  proposal  contained 


in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  tn  1957 
and  1961,  and  that  he  withdrew  his  ap- 
proval to  the  same  basic  proposal  last 
week  for  reasons  which  he  has  not  stated 
and  which  we  can  only  guess. 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happj-  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  statement  would  be  any  en- 
couratxement  to  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
but  there  .se'-m.s  to  be  a  stretchout  in  the 
attitude  of  the  acton  of  Mr  Roclcefel;er 
in  terms  of  chansmc  hi.s  po.sition.  In 
this  ca.se,  he  waited  from  Au^u.st  until 
the  next  February  to  rt-verse  himself, 
wheroas  last  fall,  when  we  were  consid- 
eruiK'  the  que.stion  of  Inng-t^rm  financ- 
ing of  foror-;n  aid.  I  chink  h*^  chans^ed  his 
position  with.n  a  period  of  2  weeks. 

Mr  MUSKIK.  I  ai;rce  with  the  .Srna- 
tor  from  Mmne.sota  that  even  on  the 
que.-tr''n  of  timins  and  u.^inn  lliat  a.s  a 
standard  f  >r  evaluatinkc  hi.s  po.^iuon.  we 
are  left  without  a  reliable  guide 
I  vleld  the  floor. 

Mr  MORr(>N  Mr  Pre.sid-nt.  I  am 
not  here  to  .speak  for  the  CJovernor  of 
New  York.  I  will  let  him  take  care  of 
the  qupst;on  on  his  own  time  and  m  his 
own  forum.  He  pu'-Tht  have  changed  his 
p.^sition  on  the  question  of  how  to  fi- 
nance the  debt  of  the  United  Nations 
aft«--r  rrading  my  very  intelligent  sugijes- 
tion  m  that  fi'-ld 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORPOW-ORDr  R  FOR  .''D- 
JOt  RNMENT  FROM  TOMORROW 
IT^TIL  MO.VDAY 

Mr  MANSFTFl.D  Mr.  Pre.sid.-nt,  I 
a-sk  un3:;im')'i.s  cnnsent  that  wlicn  the 
Senate  completes  its  bu.sine.vs  today.  It 
adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow 

The     PRESIDING 
MusKiT  in  the  chalr^ 
tlon.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  MANSFIEI.D 
a-^k  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  buslnes.^  tomorrow, 
it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OFFICBIR      'Mr 
Without  objec- 

Mr    President.    I 


FREE  TRADE  FOR  A  FREE  WORLD 

Mr  MANSFIET  D  Mr  President. 
America  and  the  West  are  at  a  cross- 
roads They  must  decide  how  to  relate 
their  economies  and  trading  Institutions. 
how  to  preserve  their  extraordinary 
economic  strength,  how  to  maintain  the 
strenicth  of  their  currencies — this  in  the 
climate  of  freedom,  under  the  challenge 
of  a  totalitarian  society 

If  we  are  to  choose  as  we  mn.^^t.  we 
must  have  the  opinions  and  judgments 
of  the  ablest  men  amont;  us  We  require 
not  only  the  will  to  move  ahead  in  co- 
operation with  our  European  friends, 
but  the  kind  of  analysis  that  will  make 
that  cooperation  effective 

Recently  Mr.  Charles  Engelhard,  of 
Newju-k.  N.J  .  honored  me  with  a  copy 
of  his  extensive  paper  on  "P'ree  Trade 
for  a  Free  World."    I  recognize  that  the 


paper  Is  somewhat  longer  than  is  or- 
dinarily printed  in  the  Congiiessional 
Record.  Nevertheless,  It  ts  so  cogent 
and  so  searching  an  analysis  of  the  al- 
ternatives open  to  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  that  I  thir\k  it  should 
be  given  the  widest  circulation.  There- 
fi)re  I  ask  that  the  paper  be  printed  at 
thi.s  point  In  the  Record. 

Tliere  beinp:  no  objection,  the  paper 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Free    Tr.^de    roa    a    F«c«    Wobld 

(  By  Clr.ir'ps  W  Engelhard) 

roREwoao 

"Froe  1  r.i'le  for  a  F'roo  World"  is  an  analy- 
sis of  the  cunsequeuces  to  the  free  world  of 
rt'g! malism  atd  uthor  economic  develop- 
iniMits  sime  World  War  II.  and  an  explora- 
tion of  proposed  and  existing  loternatlunal 
economic  i>tru  lures 

l  he  times  d»mand  such  an  examination. 
I:i  t;.e  p  isl  \r>  \e  ts  ilie  world  economy  has 
u  clTf^one  radical  changes  The  rapid 
Rr  >wtli  of  reg:ona:ism  In  Europe,  the  cmer- 
t; 'i.t-f  i.)l  t!ic  new  r.u'.ons.  whoee  future  d<'- 
velopment  as  nieinl>er»  of  the  free  world 
must  be  enhanced,  mid  the  economic  offen- 
sive cf  the  ^^JVlet  Union  command  us  to 
study  anew  our  International  economic 
Et.-u  tares 

An  analysis  of  ciurent  economic  history 
ai.d  an  exploration  of  alternatives  for  li.e 
future  Cannot  be  properly  jnade  In  the  ab- 
btract  Surh  studies  tnu.st  rel  te  to  our  ob- 
jectives We  set-k  a  world  which  prtsents 
vi'.tlun  re.K  h  f  all  men  opportunll  e«  for 
ec  >nomlc.  Intellectual  and  spiritual  growth, 
growtn  in  all  t:ic  :u-e  ..s  wuica  e.iable  .i  n.an 
to  live  In  dignity  and  p-are  «'lth  hlmrelf 
and  his  fellows,  ri.e  rr.uncworli  of  any  eco- 
nomii-  polirv  nuist  be  debi^ned  fiw  these  ob- 
Je'-tlves  or  It  serves  no  lasting  purpcee. 

L-st  summer  I  a.'ked  Dr  Padralc  Fru^-ht, 
an  ecoiionuc  cwi.iullant,  to  prep..re  a  report 
with  these  parp.ses  In  mind  I  wish  to 
thai.lc  Dr  Frucht  for  his  work  as  well  as  tl.e 
following  pers  ns  »ho  t"ve  invaluable  as- 
sist ir.ce  at  various  <tages  In  the  form  itlon 
uf  this  rejxjrr  Prof  Henry  B  Arthur.  Moffit 
profes.sor  of  agriculture  and  business.  Oradu- 
a'e  Echool  of  Business  Administration. 
Hirvard  Unl.er&ity.  Mr  SUrle  T.  Beza. 
f.riner.y  of  Princeton  University,  presently 
at  the  International  Monetary  Fund;  Mr 
William  P  Butler,  vice  president.  Chase 
Maui.aiian  Bank.  Mr  O  Orlfflth  Jjhnson. 
vice  president.  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America.  Inc  .  Prof  Edward  8.  Mason. 
Limi>nt  Unlvrrflty  profestor.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Dr  Alfred  C  Weal,  prertdsnt.  Com- 
mittee for  EconoDQlc  Development:  Mr. 
Courtlandt  NlcoU.  a  Hew  Tor*  ettomey; 
Prof  Gardner  Patterson,  director  of  the 
Woodrow  W.leon  bchool  of  Public  and  Inter- 
national Affairs.  Princeton  University.  Mr. 
Lester  O  Shapiro,  a  New  Jersey  writer;  Mr 
David  .T  .Steinberg,  an  economics  conruttai.t; 
Prof  Philip  Taft.  professor  of  eoonomlcs. 
Brown  University  Mr  William  A.  Wsldron. 
a  Massacl'U.'iPtts  attorney. 

This  report  Is  not  be  considered,  however, 
as  an  ixpresAion   of  the  Individual   views  of 
these    men    or    of    the    various    Institutions 
with  which  several  of  thain  are  assoclaud. 
CMAaLcs  W   En  OKI  habo. 

raxrACC 

••Free  Trade  for  a  Free  World*  Is  a  study 
of  recent  foreign  economic  history  and  an 
an.ily.ls  of  pr^fxjfals  for  economic  growth 
and  unity  In  the  free  world  This  preface 
Is  a  brief  summary  of   its  contents 

From  1945  to  1958  the  Untied  States  ex- 
ercised leadership  In  rebuilding  the  econ- 
omies of  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  and 
In  expanding  trade  on  a  muftllateral  foun- 
dation The  United  States  supported  the 
creaUon    of    International    Ijutltutlcns    de- 
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signed  to  complement  these  alms  and  carried 
a  substantial  part  of  the  burden  of  rebuild- 
ing and  liberalizing  the  world  economy. 
During  tbls  period  the  United  Statee  per- 
mitted other  countries  to  discriminate  In 
trade  against  her  while  at  the  same  time 
riduclng  her  own  tariff  barriers.  The  un- 
questioned position  of  the  dollar  enabled  the 
United  States  to  occupy  Itself  with  foreign 
igonomlc  problems  without  too  much  con- 
cern for  the  Internal  ramifications  of  for- 
eign economic  policy. 

The  economic  positions  of  the  United 
.States  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  partic- 
ularly Western  Europe,  had  shifted  by  1958. 
Tlip  imbalance  in  the  U.S  external  payments 
[xi.sition.  which  had  persisted  for  several 
years,  now  grew  and  was  accentuated  by  a 
substantial  outflow  of  gold.  At  the  same 
time,  the  movement  toward  European  eco- 
nomic Integration,  which  we  had  been  sup- 
[)ortlng  In  various  forms  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  was  given  Its  most  meaning- 
ful and  hopeful  form  In  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (EEC! . 

The  consequence  of  the  external  payments 
Imbalance  was  that  the  United  States  began 
to  turn  Its  thoughts  Inward.  Unfortunately, 
this  came  at  a  time  when  the  development 
of  the  EEC  threatened  to  reverse  the  recent 
advances  made  toward  multilateral  free 
trade. 

Brltaln'b  application  for  admission,  In  1961. 
to  the  EEC  less  than  2  years  after  It  had 
formed  a  rival  bloc,  demonstrates  the  enor- 
mous attraction  of  the  EEC  and  the  swift 
pace  of  current  economic  events.  We  can 
exi>ect  that  within  the  next  5  years  most 
of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  and  their 
dependences  will  be  members  of  the  EEC. 
and  that  the  trade  liberalizing  phase  of  Eu- 
ropean economic  integration  will  be  largely 
completed. 

We  win  be  beset  by  two  kinds  of  pres- 
sures In  the  first  place,  the  lowering  of 
trade  restrictions  within  the  EEC  will  make 
It  more  dlfllcult  for  us  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  producers  In  that  market.  Sec- 
ondly, the  economic  dlBBcultles  encountered 
by  free  world  countries  not  In  the  Common 
Market  will,  to  s<'me  degree  be  laid  at  our 
d(X)r  for  solution. 

There  are  three  general  courses  which  the 
United  States  can  take  In  response  to  the 
developing  changes  In  foreign  economic  pat- 
terns— a  drive  to  Increase  protectionism,  a 
policy  of  drift,  or  a  drive  to  free  trade  for  the 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

Protectionism  will  elicit  retaliation  from 
foreign  countries  and  mean  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  living  and  slower  rate  of  dcunestlc  eco- 
nomic growth  A  poUcy  of  moderation  or 
of  drift  would.  In  all  likelihood,  lead  toward 
protectionism  In  view  of  the  pressures  In 
this  direction  In  the  United  States  today. 

The  solution  suggested  by  thU  paper  Is 
free  trade  for  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
An  approach  to  free  trade  on  a  firm  time- 
table for  the  elimination  of  tariffs  and  quotas 
win  afford  the  developing  nations  an  op- 
portunity to  concentrate  their  efforu  In  those 
areas  of  their  economy  to  which  their  na- 
tional production  capacity  gives  them  the 
greatest  efDclency  Their  "Infant"  industries 
can  develop  provided  the  timetable  adopted 
affords  them  temporary  protection. 

Of  Importance  to  free  world  unity  and  the 
cold  war  is  the  Interdependence  which  such  a 
program  will  develop  among  the  nations  of 
'he  free  world.  Protectionism  buUds  self- 
sufficiency  and  a  host  of  nations  thus  iso- 
lated wUl  be  susceptible  to  Soviet  penetra- 
tion. But  nations  with  economic  links 
among  them  can  grow  along  lines  of  mu- 
tual advantage  and  present  a  united  front 
In  the  cold  war. 

For  the  U.S.  domestic  economy,  free  trade 
will  bring  favorable  results.  Our  standard 
of  living  and  our  rate  of  economic  expansion 
should  Improve.  Consumers  will  have  an 
even  wider  variety  of  products  than  at  pres- 
ent from  which  to  choose.     Producers  will  be 


alert  to  match  their  most  technologically 
advanced  foreign  competitors,  with  the  ex- 
pected improvement  in  el&clency. 

The  consequences  on  U.8.  unemployment 
and  on  those  industries  which  cannot  com- 
pete In  a  free  trade  framework  are  not  as 
severe  as  often  imagined.  They  are  by  no 
means  more  serious  than  those  which  result 
from  other  forces  in  our  free  economy,  or 
beyond  effective  solution  through  govern- 
ment assistance  programs. 

The  burdens  and  frustrations,  while  by  no 
metma  unimportant,  are  far  outweighed  by 
the  prospect  of  a  more  prosperous  United 
States  and  a  unified  free  world. 

THZ    CHALLENGX 

The  radical  changes  and  swift  pace  of  cur- 
rent developments  In  the  free-world  econ- 
omy pose  the  most  serious  challenge  Ameri- 
can International  leadership  has  faced  since 
World  War  II. 

The  challenge  springs  from  two  sources: 
the  developing  dlvlslvenese  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  and  the  mounting 
aggressiveness  of  a  Soviet  economic  and 
psychological  offensive  designed  to  exploit 
this  dlvlslvenese  to  the  utmost. 

These  developments  bring  a  new  and  un- 
precedented urgency  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  longstanding  U.S.  goal  of  free-world 
progress.  What  has  appeared  desirable  in 
the  past  has  now  become  essential.  U.S. 
leadership  must  succeed  in  developing  a  bur- 
geoning economy  at  home  and  such  economic 
and  social  benefits  In  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  as  will  preclude  defection  to  Soviet 
Inducements.  The  alternative  will  be  a 
search  by  the  weaker  members  for  eco- 
nomic help  wherever  they  can  find  It,  even 
at  the  risk  of  the  political  pressures  that 
may  follow  in  Its  wake.  While  the  Soviets 
can  marshal  their  forces  to  strike  at  the 
areas  of  greatest  vulnerability,  we  must  min- 
imize such  vulnerability  across  the  board — 
we  must  see  to  It  that  the  weakest  link  in 
the  free-world  chain  of  unity  is  too  strong 
to  succumb  to  lures  of  Soviet  offers,  or  to 
the  pressures  of  Internal  subversion.  It  is 
essential,  of  course,  that  the  means  adopted 
to  generate  and  maintain  free-world  unity 
be  designed  to  strengthen  all  Its  economies, 
Including  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  assess 
the  appropriateness  and  adequacy  of  present 
U.S.  foreign  economic  policies,  and  to  evalu- 
ate alternatives  for  the  future  in  the  light 
of  our  basic  international  goals  and  domestic 
interests. 

I.    ■OONOICIC   DZVXLOPMXNTS    1S45-58 

General  considerations 

Since  World  War  n,  the  course  of  free- 
world  economic  developments  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  n.S.  Interiuitional  leadership  can  be 
roughly  divided  into  two  phases,  with  1958 
as  the  benchmark. 

In  the  earlier  phase,  the  dominant  inter- 
national developments  were  the  rebuilding 
of  the  war-torn  economies  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  and  the  rehabilitation  and  expan- 
sion of  world  trade  on  a  multilateral  founda- 
tion. The  period  was  marked  by  U.S.  leader- 
ship that  was  imaginative,  vigorous,  and 
generally  successful. 

Even  before  World  War  n  ended,  the 
United  States  had  played  a  leading  role  in 
laying  the  groundwork  for  a  sound  postwar 
economy  and  in  the  establishment  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (OMP)  and  the 
International  Baink  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  (World  Bank).  The  IMF  was 
designed  to  assure  an  orderly  International 
pajrments  system  by  mobilizing  Interna- 
tional reserves  and  establishing  rules  to 
govern  member  countries  in  setting  policies 
used  in  protecting  their  payments  positions. 
The  World  Bank  was  set  up  to  provide  de- 
velopment loans  capable  of  meeting  strict 
financial  criteria. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  took 
progressive  steps  to  liberalize  its  commercial 


policies  on  a  most-favored-nation  basis. 
The  United  States  willingly  took  less  than  it 
gave  in  many  cases  as  a  major  contribution 
to  the  rebuilding  efforts  in  Europ>e  and 
Japan.  In  IMS,  with  VB.  support,  the  major 
trading  nations  of  the  free  world  joined  in 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT) ,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  reduction 
of  tariffs  on  a  generalized  multUateral  most- 
favored-natlon  basis  and  the  elimination  of 
discriminatory  provisions  in  trade. 

The  postwar  period  had  scarcely  begun 
when  it  became  apparent  that  these  institu- 
tions could  not  cope  with  the  Immediate  sit- 
uation. Only  the  massive  injection  of  U.S. 
resources  could  provide  the  requisites  of  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  in  a  Europe  torn  by 
grievous  economic  problems,  social  strife  and 
political  instabiUty. 

This  lesson  was  driven  home  by  the 
subversion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  im- 
minence of  Greek  and  Turkish  collapse  into 
the  Soviet  orbit.  Starting  with  economic 
and  military  £ild  to  Greece  and  Turkey  in 
1947,  the  United  States  went  on  to  develop 
a  massive  program  of  foreign  aid  (signaled 
by  the  Marshall  plan)  to  Insure  a  healthy 
Europe  and  Japan. 

To  enable  the  recipients  to  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  these  contributions  of  foreign 
aid  and  their  limited  export  earnings,  the 
United  States  did  not  object  to  discrimin- 
ation by  these  nations  against  the  dollar. 
It  seemed  reasonable  that  countries  into 
which  the  United  States  was  potu-lng  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  foodsttifls,  raw 
materials  and  capital  goods  for  reconstruc- 
tion should  be  permitted  to  control  and 
limit  the  spending  of  precious  dollars  on 
such  things  as  American  movies  and  other 
consumer  luxuries.  As  the  years  passed, 
however,  the  exchange  controls  and  quan- 
titative restrictions  imposed  by  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  became  nAre  and  more 
instruments  of  protection. 

The  principal  concern  during  these  years 
was  with  the  industrial  nations  who  were 
in  a  position  to  contain  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  military  and  political  offenses.  The 
generally  high  prices  received  In  this  period 
by  the  primary  producing  nations  (largely 
the  less  developed  countries)  made  this 
emphasis  tenable. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  foreign  commitments  of  the 
United  States,  Ito  willingness  to  liberalize, 
and  the  strength  and  vigor  of  its  Interna- 
tional leadership  diulng  the  pre- 1958  period 
were  strongly  bolstered  by  the  International 
strength  of  the  dollar.  This  made  domestic 
support  of  foreign  policy  easier  to  obtain  and 
gave  the  United  States  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  free  world  coiuiclls. 

As  the  period  drew  to  a  close,  the  achieve- 
ments of  XJB.  leadership  came  into  sharp 
focus.  Western  Europe  and  Japan  had  re- 
covered dramatically  and  were  In  the  process 
of  moving  into  new  dimensions  of  domestic 
economic  growth,  trade  expansion  and  eco- 
nomic stability.  Their  payments  balances 
attained  soundness  and  Inflation  disappeared 
as  a  threat.  They  began  to  reduce  their  dis- 
crimination against  the  dollar  although  at 
a  cautious  pace. 

While  Western  Europe  was  moving  so  im- 
pressively on  the  economic  front,  it  made 
little  progress  in  achieving  a  conunon  mili- 
tary posture  toward  Iron  Curtain  pressures. 
NATO  was  a  promising  beginning  to  a  col- 
lective defense,  but  further  developments 
stalled,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  failure  of 
the  Eiu-opean  Defense  Community  concept. 
Resistant  to  a  German  military  buildup  out- 
side common  control,  but  unable  to  achieve 
an  effective  basis  for  collective  defense  which 
would  establish  such  control.  Western  Eu- 
ropean attention  shifted  In  the  direction  of 
political  integration. 

But  suspicious  and  jealous  of  sovereignty, 
they  were  unable  to  inake  a  frontal  assault 
on   political   union.     Economic   Integration 
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tben  became  a  vehicle  for  eTcntually  evolT- 
log  Um  political  eoopcratlon  eaeenUal  to 
effective  defenae. 

Developfitent  of  KEC 

In  1B87  a  major  «tep  toward  unity  waa 
ta^n  by  8  European  countrlea — France. 
Wert  Oermany.  Italy,  the  Netherlands.  Bel- 
glum,  and  Luxembourg.  The  Treaty  of  Rome 
which  eatabllahed  the  Kuropean  Economic 
Community  lEEC)  was  signed  In  March  of 
that  year  and  became  effective  on  January 
1.  1851.  The  formation  of  this  Common 
Market  Is  a  development  of  major  economic 
and  poinical  slgnlfh»nce  to  the  United 
States  and  the  entire  free  world. 

U.8.  policy  must  be  sufficiently  flexible  to 
cope  affectively  with  the  new  and  dynamic 
fOTcee  that  have  begun  to  reshape  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  face  of  the  earth.  The 
nature  of  thla  new  European  development, 
therefore,  demands  our  most  careful  atten- 
tion and  understanding. 

Customs  duties  on  trade  among  members 
of  the  EEC  have  been  reduced  by  30  percent 
to  date  and  a  further  cut  to  bring  the  total 
reduction  to  40  percent  (or  possibly  50  per- 
cent) by  December  31,  1981,  Is  under  con- 
sideration. 

All  quotas  on  tnduatrlal  Imports  with  In 
tbs  WEC  are  to  be  elhnlnated  by  December 
•1.  1*W.  Trtie  tuvt  move  toward  the  com- 
mon c««emal  tariff  (originally  the  arlth- 
metteal  average  of  the  tariffs  of  Prance. 
Oermany.  Italy,  and  the  Benelux  Union. 
stnce  reduoed  by  20  percent)  took  effect  on 
December  SI.  1990.  On  that  date  member 
countries  raised  or  lowered  their  customs 
duties  on  imports  from  outsiders  by  SO  per- 
cent of  the  difference  between  thetr  In- 
dlvld\Ml  tariffs  and  the  proposed  common 
external  tarlfT 

While  the  multiple  factors  responsible  for 
the  ratification  of  the  Rome  Treaty  cannot 
be  extensively  dl8cu."wed  In  this  paper,  sev- 
eral of  the  fundamental  Impulses  should  be 
noted.  T^e  problem  of  a  common  posture 
Tls-a-Tls  the  East  was  a  stimulus.  The 
■nrgency  of  the  desire  to  bind  West  Oermany 
to  Western  Europe  grew  as  the  cold  war 
stalemate  continued  Its  Intractable  course 

It  la  evident  also  that  the  French.  Ger- 
mans, and  Italians  had  begun  to  feel  too 
snmll  Individually  to  exert  much  Initiative 
In  a  world  dominated  by  the  United  States, 
the  U  S.S.R.,  and  the  British  Commonwealth 
Together  they  could  hope  to  mobilize  suf- 
flclenrt  power  to  play  a  major  role  In  world 
affairs.  To  these  prospects,  men  oX  Ideals 
and  men  motivated  by  practical  considera- 
tions were  drawn. 

But  the  expected  benefits  ckf  discrimina- 
tion Implicit  In  economic  Integration  col- 
ored all  attitudes  and  overcame  all  resist- 
ance; In  union  each  member  of  the  EEC  saw 
net  economic  advantages  unique  to  Its  own 
economy. 

Integration  foreshadows  expanded  markets 
and  Increased  specialization  In  production. 
It  means  sharper  competition  which  reduces 
waats  while  stimulating  technological  change 
and  Innovation  In  distribution.  Such  a  de- 
velopznent  Implies  a  growing  cost  conscious- 
ness within  the  markets  of  the  union.  This 
means  that  smaller  price  differentials  affect 
the  direction  of  purchases.  Increasing  the 
Impact  on  trade  of  any  given  tariff  prefer- 
ence In  favor  of  insiders.  In  addition,  fur 
some  products,  the  larger  market  within 
the  union  affords  Increasing  returns  to  scale 
which  will  augnaent  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
ternal tariff. 

Dlacrl  ml  nation  means  trade  dislocation  for 
nonmembers.  the  substitution  of  higher  cost 
production  for  lower,  and  thus  1«  a  departure 
from  the  International  division  of  labor  Im- 
plicit In  a  free  trade  arrangement.  Mure 
specifically,  discrimination  means  an  Increase 
In  self-suJBclency  for  nonmembers.  It  dues 
not  follow,  however,  that  this  miist  neces- 
sartly  dtmimah  the  volume  of  trade  with 
nonuM  uibers. 


It  Is  even  possible  that  Integration  within 
EEC  may  result  in  an  increase  In  the  trade 
of  members  with  nonmembers  through  the 
Incrsaae  in  income  of  tixe  memtwra. 

This  discrimination  is  a  direct  consequence 
of  economic  llberallzauon  within  the  market 
In  conjunction  with  a  cununon  external 
tariff.  Whereas,  prior  to  economic  Integra- 
tion, however  high  the  tariffs  of  one  country 
mlgbt  be,  with  most -favored -nation  prin- 
ciples all  outsiders  compete  In  markets  on 
an  Identical  tariff  basis.  Following  the  first 
steps  to  Integration  of  EEC,  outsiders  face 
tariffs  higher  than  members  In  the  same 
mjiTket  Thus,  only  those  products  of  out- 
siders that  are  relatively  unique  or  sub- 
stantially cheaper  than  those  produced 
within  the  union  would  be  able  to  compete 
effectively  In  the  market. 

Increased  competition  In  a  number  of  In- 
dustries changes  the  competitive  climate  for 
all  Industries,  shaking  the  economy  by  the 
roots,  setting  In  motion  new  drives  for 
profits,  opening  doors  to  new  Ideas  and 
techniques. 

The  prospects  of  expanded  markets  In- 
crease the  flow  of  capital  investment  for 
new  capacity  In  all  flrms  which  feel  capable 
of  competing  In  sheltered  but  growing  mar- 
kets. Since  new  capacity  Is  typically  more 
productive  than  old,  the  conapetltlve  posi- 
tion of  such  flrms  will  Improve.  Inducing. 
If  only  In  self-defense,  acquisition  by  other 
flrms  of  new  productive  facilities. 

0.ilns  from  economic  Integr-atlun.  then. 
con.sl.^t  pretty  much  of  those  which  flow 
from  an  Improvement  In  competition  and 
a  more  favorable  climate  for  the  distribution 
of  Investment  There  Is  UtUe  d  >ubt  that  the 
foirmatlon  of  the  Comn^on  M^vrket  will  un- 
leash strong  Impulses  for  economic  efllclcni  y 
and  growth  In  Western  Europe. 

AlUiough  It  Ls  perhaps  premature  At  this 
time  to  evaluate  the  Influence  of  EEC  on 
the  increases  In  the  flow  of  capital  invest- 
ment and  on  the  extraordinarily  high  growth 
rate  within  the  market,  the  following  Ublea 
may  well  be  Illustrative.  Although  the  flrst 
tariff  cut  (10  percent)  occurred  as  recently 
as  January  1,  195S,  the  treaty  was  signed  In 
March  1957,  and  at  the  time  the  broad 
course  of  future  events  could  be  anticipated 

(See  tables   1,  2,  3  ) 

SigniUcance  of  EEC  to  outaidrrs 

It  Is  particularly  significant  that  the  eco- 
nomic growth  m  the  Common  Market  has 
meant  an  Increase  In  Its  trade  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  at  n>  greater  pace  than  oc- 
curred prior  to  integration,  despite  the 
8ut>stantlal  elimination  of  direct  exchange 
controls  which  restricted  the  Imports  from 
outsiders.  The  total  Imports  of  EEC  coun- 
tries from  all  sources  Including  one  another 
have  risen  rapidly,  but  the  rlre  has  been  more 
rapid  from  member  countries  than  from  out- 
side the  EEC 

(See  table  4  ) 

While  the  development  of  the  Common 
Market  has  meant  dislocations  In  product 
areas  of  concern  to  the  United  States  and 
other  noiunembers.  some  American  exports  of 
manufactures  to  EEC  have  suffered,  particu- 
larly In  th  we  areas  In  which  price  rather 
than  product  uniqueness  has  been  Impor- 
tant. The  most  slgnlflcant  adverse  effects  of 
the  Conunon  Market  appear  likely  In  the 
long  run  to  rest  on  the  developing  nations 
outside  the  preference  system  of  the  market. 

It  Is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  economic  Integration  strikes 
at  the  bonds  that  tie  together  the  free 
world  as  a  whole  while  It  Ls  cementing  the 
bonds  among  certain  of  Its  members. 
Through  discriminations,  both  existing  and 
prospective,  the  Common  Market  re-luces  Its 
own  memljers'  relative  dependence  upon 
tr^ide  with  outsiders,  curtailing  access  by 
outsiders  to  Its  markets  The  dislocations 
Increase  over  time  xa  dlscrimlnatluu  gen- 
erates Investments  which  would  no:  be  viable 
wlthotrt  the  prospect  of  preference. 


Such  developments  breed  n«w  and  pos- 
sibly even  more  powerful  vesfd  interests 
against  liberalization  toward  the  outside 
world  than  previously  existad.  The  indus- 
tries most  anxious  for  protsctlon  today  are 
declining  and  outside  the  main  stream  of 
Industrial  development.  While  their  voices 
may  be  powerful,  their  interests  are  often 
nn  vital  to  their  nation's  prosperity  in  the 
kng  pull  But,  where  integration  results 
In  the  building  of  massive  new  capital  In- 
staliatl  >ns  whoi-e  viability  depends  on  con- 
tinued dlacrlmlnation  the  case  is  somewh.u 
ditTtrent.  Ec  jnomlc  regionalism,  therefore. 
Is  dangerous  for  a  world  In  which  a  general 
strengthening  of  economic  ties  among  na- 
tions i.s  regarded  as  vital. 

The  apparent  success  of  the  Kuropean 
Cummon  Market  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Its  members  undoubtedly  offers  a  power- 
ful lesson  to  U  S.  pollcymaksrs  interested 
la  generating  closer  bonds  of  unity  in  the 
free  world.  These  countries  searching  for 
A  means  of  creating  strong  bonds  of  mutual 
in'.ereKt  had  failed,  even  in  the  face  of  a 
much  feared  enemy,  to  come  to  tsmis  with 
each  other  through  ordinary  poUtlesi  and 
diplomatic  means.  Through  •conomic  in- 
tegration, however,  they  have  managed  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  an  aaaodation  that 
la  almost  universally  consldcrad  durable  and 
likely  to  grow   In  closeness. 

n    ECONOMIC   DrvzLOPMKirra   mvci    isss 
US.    monetary   crista 

As  the  movement  toward  Kuropean  inte- 
graUon  gathered  force  In  1958.  It  became  ap- 
parent that  the  economic  position  of  tixe 
United  SUtes  relative  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  wiLB  shifting. 

'  DulUr  shortage."  at  a  peak  of  intensity 
In  1957  due  to  tiuez,  was  tranafonned  into 
"dollar  crisis"  In  1958.  This  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  deterioration  in  the  deficits  In 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  that  had  t>een 
occurring  for  several  years.  Ths  United 
States  has  had  balance-of-payiXMnts  troubles 
ever  since.  (See  table  5.)  This  development 
largely  reflected  the  growing  aconomic 
strength  and  competitiveness  of  the  West- 
ern European  nations.  They  had  become 
strong  enough  to  build  up  their  official  gold 
and  dollar  reserves.     ( See  table  8. ) 

This  growth  In  reserves  Initially  had  V£. 
support  because  It  strengthened  ths  holdars 
against  btilance  of  payments  diflicuitles.  and 
thus  contributed  to  an  easing  of  restrictions 
against  Imports  by  those  countries.  But. 
as  dollar  holdings  mounted,  and  the  earn- 
ings on  dollars  became  less  important  to 
those  Increasingly  affluent  economies,  the 
temptation  grew  to  take  a  growing  share 
of  additional  dollar  earnings  in  the  form 
of  gold. 

These  developments  place  the  United 
States  In  a  dllenuna.  It  appears  that  the 
expansion  of  world  trade  requires  some,  per- 
haps a  roughly  proportionate,  ezpanalon  in 
InternaUonal  liquid  reserves.  But  with  free 
world  trade  expanding  at  roughly  B  percent 
per  year,  this  would  require  a  manifold  In- 
crease In  gold  production  for  monetary 
reserves  or  a  drastic  apprsolatlon  In  the 
value  of  gold.  The  first  possibility  being 
hopeless,  and  the  second  unappealing  for 
many  reasons,  the  United  States  In  effect 
has  been  providing  a  flow  of  dollars  for 
reserves  by  running  current  deficits  In  Its 
balance  of  payments. 

But  as  foreign  dollar  claims  piled  up,  the 
ratio  of  these  claims  to  U.S.  monetary  gold 
stocks  climbed  steadily.  The  nserve  back- 
ing of  the  dollar  thus  became  Increasingly 
vulnerable,  encouraging  repeated  attacks  on 
the  US    gold  stock   (see  table  7). 

If  the  United  States  should  call  a  halt  to 
deflctts,  the  growth  In  International  reserves 
might  be  slowed  considerably  with  adverse 
consequences  for  the  expansion  of  free  world 
trade.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that  an 
Increase  In  the  trade  balance — purchased  by 
domestic  deflation  or  at  least  a  rigorous  hold- 


ing of  the  line  on  prices — would  solve  the 
dollar  problem.  Thla  is  obvious.  What  Is 
not  obvious  Is  how  the  adverse  effects  of  a 
US.  balance-of-payments  surplus,  or  a  re- 
duced deficit,  on  world  trade  expansion  can 
be  offset.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  remedy, 
we  must  continue  to  choose  between  sup- 
porting an  expansion  of  trade  and  pzotectlng 
our  stuck  of  gold,  barring  the  succesj  of  col- 
lective solutions  such  as  those  proposed  by 
Professor  Trlffln  or  Dr.  Bernstein  which  would 
revise  and  exnand  the  functions  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund. 

It  Is  possible  that  we  can  run  deficits  with- 
out losing  gold  if  we  are  alao  willing  to  In- 
lilblt  our  economic  development  by  resorting 
to  very  high  domestic  Interest  rates,  thus 
altraciliig  iirlvale  foreign  short-term  dollar 
balances.  This  Is  a  price  that  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  fiaylng  for  years  and 
which  we  have  begun  to  pay.  It  la  a  heavy 
price  because  It  then  becomes  more  difficult 
to  sustain  an  adeqxiate  rate  of  growth  at 
home. 

U.S.  departure  from  world  trade 
liberalization 

The  emergence  of  UJS.  p>a3m3ents  problems 
In  1958  coincided  wl^h  a  decline  In  U.8.  ag- 
gressiveness In  the  ccrapalgn  for  world  trade 
llberalla-itlon.  The  isteam  went  out  of  the 
drive;  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  was  renewed 
In  1958.  but  only  with  tighter  peril  point 
and  escape-clause  ptovlslons.  supplemented 
by  new  and  potentially  significant  exceptions 
for  defense  essentiality.  At  the  same  time, 
the  United  States  moved  substantially  away 
from  liberalization  by  placing  Import  quotas 
upon  several  key  minerals — lead.  Bine,  and 
oil 

While  moving  Bld<-ways  on  trade  policy. 
the  United  States  In  supporting  the  EXC  in 
effect  turned  from  Its  traditional  multi- 
lateralism. By  1900  *)re  find  a  split  develop- 
ing In  Xurope  as  the  Kuropean  Free  Trade 
Association   (EFTA)   was  organised. 

To  the  rest  of  the  world,  these  develop- 
ments could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  dis- 
turbing. The  two  unions  comprise  about 
half  the  industrial  market  of  the  free  world, 
and  both  unions  hold  out  discriminatory 
preferences  to  raw  materials  producers  as- 
sociated with  them. 

Since  1958  U.S.  foi-elgn  economic  policy 
has  lost  most  of  its  fcrmer  vigor  and  irxltla- 
Uve.  While  the  United  SUtes  has  stepped 
up  Its  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  nations, 
thla  shift  from  Western  Europe  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  shift  from  an 
emphasis  on  economic  aid  to  military  assist- 
ance. And,  the  total  value  of  annual  aid 
expenditures  has  been  falling,  although  they 
represent  a  large  multiple  of  Soviet  aid 
resources. 

In  the  meantime  the  shift  in  Soviet  tac- 
tics toward  economic  penetration  has  been 
picking  up  momentum  with  a  policy  of  con- 
centrating aid  where  It  carries  the  greatest 
political  weight.  By  allowing  the  steam  to 
go  out  of  its  drive  toward  multilateralism, 
the  United  States  has  unwittingly  aided  the 
Soviets.  While  they  can  effectively  mobilise 
for  aid — or  at  least  as  effectively  as  we  can — 
they  would  be  at  an  Increasing  disadvantage 
In  counteracting  the  b-jneflts  that  significant 
free  world  trade  liberalization  would  bring. 

United  Kingdom  applies  for  EEC 

membership 

The  force  of  developments  discussed  above 
Is  dramatically  heightened  by  the  prospect 
of  entry  by  the  United  Kingdom,  with  at 
least  Norway  and  E>enmark,  Into  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market,  which  Is  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  fall  of  1961. 

The  hope  of  the  United  Kingdom  that 
EFTA  would  bring  sharp  improvements  In 
trade  for  the  memb«jr  countries  was  not 
borne  out.    «See  table  U. ) 

Furthermore,  afflicted  with  the  lowest  rate 
of  economic  growth  ol  any  major  industrial 
nation   for   a   number  of  years   the   United 


Kingdom  considered  that  a  massive  effort  to 
increase  this  rate  was  essential.  In  addition 
the  United  Kingdom's  balance  of  payments 
position  deteriorated  rapidly  in  1960  and 
1981.  In  1960  its  adverse  condition  was 
masked  by  heavy  infiows  of  short-term  capi- 
tal which  brought  about  a  substanUal  in- 
creaas  in  gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings. 
But  Britain's  external  position  continued 
to  deteriorate  in  1901,  and  despite  the  help 
received  from  other  European  countries 
which  accumulated  large  potind  holdings 
under  the  Basle  agreement,  she  eventually 
turned  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
for  asslstsnne. 

It  was  concluded  In  the  light  of  these  de- 
vel<^>ments  that  the  opportunities  were  bet- 
ter within  the  EXC  than  in  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  KPT  A. 

III.  KrrscTB  or  an  expakdsd  xac 

General  considerations 

Expansion  of  the  EEC  by  the  addition  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Denmark  and  Norway 
will  undoubtedly  mean  a  heightening  of  dis- 
criminatory effects  upon  outsiders.  It  will 
mean  that  more  than  half  the  industrial 
markets  of  the  free  world  will  be  inside  the 
shelter  of  a  common  external  tariff  (the 
imports  of  the  EEC.  the  United  Kingdom, 
Denmark,  and  Norway  totaled  nearly  $46  bil- 
lion in  1960,  while  Imports  of  these  countries, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Japan,  and  Aus- 
tralia aggregated  873  bllllcm  in  that  year.) 
An  EEC  expanded  by  these  three  countries 
will  confront  the  United  States  and  other 
nonmembers  with  Increased  discrimination 
in  a  major  part  of  the  market  in  which  they 
seU. 

Structure  of  toorld  imports,  I960 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 

World    119.000 

Industrialized  nations: 

Western    Europe 67,  350 

United    States 16,051 

Canada 6, 124 

Japan 4,  491 

Total 84,016 

European  Common  Market: 

Benelux 8,  488 

France 6, 281 

West   Oermany 10, 107 

lUly 4.  721 

Total 29,597 

United  Kingdom 12,765 

Denmark l,  803 

Norway 1,  461 

Total  expanded 45,  616 

Percentage  shares  of  imports,  1960 

Present  EEC  in  world  imports 24.9 

Present  United  States  in  world  imports.  13.  6 
Present  EEC  in  imports  of  Industrial- 
ised nations 34.7 

Present  United  States  in  Imports  of  in- 
dustrialized nations 19.1 

Expanded  EEC  in  world  imports 38.  3 

Expanded  EEC  In  Imports  of  indtutrial- 
Ized  nations 54.  3 

Source:  International  Financial  Statistics, 
November  1961,  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

A  major  difficulty  In  analyzing  the  external 
effects  of  EEC  expansion  is  that  a  number  of 
key  aspects  of  the  merger  will  be  decided  in 
the  negotiations  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  major  problem  confronting  the  negotiators 
involves  the  status  of  oversea  members  of 
the  British  Commonwealth.  It  is  probable 
that  members  whose  outputs  fall  into  the 
category  of  tropical  raw  materials  will  be 
given  preferential  status  analogous  to  that 
of  the  oversea  associates  of  France. 

The  cases  of  India  and  Pakistan,  however, 
will  present  serious  difficulties   in  view  of 


their  export  potentials  In  cotton  textiles. 
Hong  Kong  textiles  and  other  light  manu- 
factures also  will  pose  serious  problems. 
Canada  and  Australia  with  agricultural  ex- 
ports and  manufactures  that  compete  di- 
rectly with  EXirope  will  pose  further  prob- 
lems. 

Another  issue  of  great  significance  will  be 
the  effect  of  United  Kingdom  entry  upon  the 
level  of  the  EEC  common  eixtemal  tariff.  It 
appears  that  United  Kingdom  tariffs  are  gen- 
erally higher  than  the  average  levels  of  pres- 
ent EEC  tariffs.  Thus,  if  British  tariffs  are 
permitted  to  influence  the  EEC  levels,  the 
entry  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  EEC  will 
Increase  Its  effective  (irotectlonlsm  and  the 
discrimination  implicit  in  an  expanded  Com- 
mon Market. 

Its  entry  into  EEC  means  a  surrender  by 
the  United  Kingdom  of  virtually  all  lu 
power  to  execute  unilateral  initiative  in  ex- 
ternal commercial  policies,  a  weakening  of 
Commonwealth  ties,  and  a  poesible  aban- 
donment of  sterling  key  currency  responsi- 
bilities. These  shifts  in  Britain's  foreign 
econcxnic  role  will  lessen  her  ability  to  pro- 
tect the  economic  status  of  outsiders.  They 
mean  still  greater  burdens  upon  UJS.  lead- 
ership at  the  same  time  that  pressures  upon 
its  own  trading  position  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments are  likely  to  be  sharply  increased. 

On  the  underdeveloped  nationa 

Expansion  of  the  EEC  will  affect  both  the 
exports  of  primary  products  and  light  man- 
ufacttiree  from  the  imderdeveloped  nations. 

The  oversea  associates  of  EEC,  principally 
former  French  colonies,  which  are  given 
preferential  treatment  in  Its  markets  can 
be  expected  to  gain  enormously.  The  United 
Kingdom  may  bring  with  it  some  of  the 
tropical  members  of  the  Conunonwealth  on 
an  associated  basis.  Their  established  ex- 
ports will  be  more  readily  marketable  and 
their  prospects  will  Improve  as  this  rapidly 
expanding  market  grows. 

Over  the  longer  pull,  however,  the  export 
and  growth  prospects  of  oversea  affiliates  of 
the  EEC  will  be  even  more  strongly  boosted 
in  product  areas  which  do  not  figure  signif- 
icantly at  present  in  their  production  or 
exp>orts. 

The  affiliated  nations  in  west  and  central 
Africa  possess  the  material  resource  endow- 
ments to  supply  the  EEC  with  many  of  the 
raw  materials  it  now  imports  wholly  or 
partly  from  other  primary  producers.  These 
potentialities  are  already  beginning  to  Influ- 
ence the  economic  development  of  the  over- 
seas affiliates,  and  will  find  accelerating 
realization  through  aid  from  the  European 
member  nations  and  with  increasing  flows  of 
private  investment  spurred  and  attracted  by 
the  EEC's  market  shelter.  By  the  same 
token,  present  nonaffiliated  EEC  raw  mate- 
rials suppliers  face  the  somber  prospect  of  a 
diminishing  share  of  the  market  and  a  pos- 
sible decline  In  total  exports  to  EEC. 

These  potentialities  apply  mainly  to  tropi- 
cal zone  products.  However,  non-EEC  pro- 
ducers of  temperate  zone  products  face  a 
continuation  and  heightening  of  already 
heavy  discrimination  in  favor  of  agricultural 
production  in  north  Africa  and  Europe. 

It  has  been  argued  that,  since  the  overseas 
associates  of  Prance  and  the  United  Kingdom 
have  been  accorded  even  more  preferential 
treatment  in  the  past  than  la  contemplated 
by  the  EEC,  tl)e  effect  of  EEC  preferences  on 
their  trade  and  development  will  not  be  pro- 
found. However,  these  new  nations  are 
dominated  as  never  before  by  Internal  pres- 
sures and  demands  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

In  addition,  this  magnified  desire  for 
growth  is  given  greater  force  by  the  expan- 
sion of  their  preferential  markets  from  those 
of  the  "mother"  country  to  the  entire  EEC 
market.  Thus,  internal  pressures  for  rapid 
exploitation  of  export  potentials  create  con- 
ditiona  under  which  ESC  preferences  can 
become  significant. 
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Wblle  affording  Its  affiliates  and  associates 
preferential  treatment  In  lu  own  markets, 
the  EEC  also  permits  these  countries  to  pro- 
tect their  own  infant  Industries  from  the 
competition  of  EEC  producers.  Presumably 
a  large  share  of  such  newly  established  In- 
dustries will  be  In  the  light  manufacturing 
category,  and  directly  competitive  with  those 
of  Japan  and  the  newly  Industrializing  areas, 
such  as  Hong  Kong.  Pakistan,  and  India. 

The  potentialities  of  the  EEC  for  moving 
toward  self-sufficiency  In  raw  materials  and 
light  manufactures  -vUl  obviously  be  raised 
by  lu  expanded  scope.  This  will  redound 
to  the  betterment  of  the  underdeveloped 
affiliates.  But  It  also  means  that,  increas- 
ingly, nonmember  primary  producers  and 
underdeveloped  economies  will  have  to  And 
other  exjxjrt  outlets.  It  means,  therefore. 
greater  pressure  upon  non-EEC  Industrial- 
ized nations  to  Import  from  these  countries 
and  Implies  that  these  primary  producers 
will  be  forced  Into  greater  economic  diversi- 
fication than  otherwise  would  be  Justlfled. 

Such  diversification  means  lessened  eco- 
nomic 8j>eclalizatlon  and  lessened  Inter- 
dependence among  the  nonmember  Indvis- 
trlallzed  and   nonlndustrlallzed 

Satisfying  the  export  needs  of  less  de- 
veloped and  newly  Industrializing  nations 
outside  EEC  will  pose  several  Important 
problems  for  US.  leadership  Uberalizatlon 
In  their  behalf  by  the  United  States  woulU 
either  give  them  preferences  as  against  EEC 
members  and  associates,  violating  multi- 
lateralism and  the  OATT  directly,  creating. 
In  effect,  a  US.  centered  trading  bloc,  or 
else  It  would  require  the  extension  of  sim- 
ilar concessions  to  the  EEC  group 

On  the  industrializing  economies 
While  the  Impact  of  an  expanded  EEC 
upon  the  underdeveloped  outside  nations 
bears  primarily  upon  their  trading  proepens. 
lU  effects  upon  many  of  the  Industrializing 
economies  outside  should  be  felt  Immedi- 
ately 

It  seems  apparent  that  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralasia, with  exports  of  both  raw  and  semi- 
processed  materials,  and  manufactures  which 
do  compete  directly  with  continental  Euro- 
pean producers,  will  be  excluded  from  the 
expanded  EEC  This  will  mean  not  only  a 
loss  of  the  present  preferences  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  a  shift  Into  active  discrimina- 
tion against  their  products. 

Australasia  will  feel  this  more  keenly  than 
Canada,  which  has  become  closely  geared  to 
the  U  S.  market.  Both,  however,  will  be 
strongly  affected  auid  will  be  anxious  to  de- 
velop stronger  trading  ties  with  other  large 
traders. 

Such  an  exclusion  will  pose  the  problems 
mentioned  In  the  following  paragraph  Of 
■till  greater  concern  to  the  United  States. 
however,  would  be  an  attempt  by  the  United 
Kingdom  to  seek  an  associated  status  for 
Canada  and  Australasia  at  the  expense  of 
restrictions  on  US.  exports  to  the  expanded 
Common  Market  area. 

In  this  picture,  the  trading  pr-jspecta  of 
Japan  may  be  much  enhanced  Japan  would 
be  capable  of  absorbing  a  substantlttl  part 
of  the  excess  exports  of  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralasia, provided,  of  course,  they  Increased 
their  purchases  from  Japan.  For  thu  rea- 
son, the  Japanese  and  the  Australians  are 
already  giving  thought  to  the  potentialities 
of  economic  union.  Such  a  move,  however, 
would  reduce  US.  exports  to  these  countries 
without  correspondingly  reducing  its  own 
Imports  from  them  If  such  a  union  should 
develop,  and  If  It  should  expand  to  include 
such  nations  as  India,  Pakistan,  and  other 
Asian  members  of  the  Commonwealth.  It 
would  mean  the  rise  of  another  major  and 
potentially  self-sufficient  bloc.  The  conse- 
quences of  such  a  development  for  the  U  S. 
economy,  for  Latin  America,  and  for  the 
other  remaining  underdeveloped  natuniA  of 
the  free  world  would  be  serious. 


On  the  European  economy 

It  Is  not  eiisy  on  purely  economic  grounds 
to  explain  the  apparent  receptivity  of  the 
Six  to  the  prospective  entry  of  the  United 
Kmgdom  British  competition  will  Impose 
a  number  of  heavy  economic  adjustments  on 
the  Six  In  textiles,  automobiles,  chemicals 
and  machin«-ry.  Britain  should  increase  Its 
share  of  the  continental  market  substan- 
tially Brltwh  textiles.  In  particular,  should 
compete  very  favurnbly  on  the  Continent  and 
challenge  the  position  of  French  producers 

British  entry  Into  EEC  undoubtedly  will 
mean  an  intensification  of  competition 
throuKh',)Ut  -.he  Common  M.irket.  leading  to 
an  Increase  in  capital  Investment  In  the 
Six  as  well  as  In  Britain,  and  to  an  accel- 
erated rate  of  productivity  increase  This 
factor  may  partly  explain  the  attitude  of 
the  Six.  but  remains  a  less  than  adequate 
explanation  since  such  benefits  would  be 
still  fvirther  augmented  by  a  mii\e  toward 
fuU-.scale  trade  liberali?j»tlon  throughout 
the  free  world 

The  addition  of  Britain  to  the  Mix.  how- 
ever, dties  give  promise  of  bringing  the  EEC 
to  an  economic  size  comparable  to  that  <)t 
the  United  States  This  would  unite  a  trad- 
ing area  where  total  Imports  are  almost 
three  times  the  size  of  U  S  lmp<->rts  Al- 
though the  total  gr'>«s  national  prtxluct 
(GNPi  of  the  expanded  group  ran  at  only 
about  $260  billion  In  I960  in  c<>mpari8*>n 
with  a  VS  GNP  of  1504  billion,  the  much 
faster  ec  in<.mlc  growth  of  the  EEC  coun- 
tries will  speedily  eat  into  the  US  lead. 
unless  a  greater  dynamism  develops  in  the 
U  S  economy  If  we.  for  Instance,  assume 
that  the  expanded  EEC  can  grow,  as  In  the 
recent  past  at  approximately  twice  the  rate 
of  the  United  SUtes.  both  economies  will 
be  at  the  8*.me  level  In   15  to  20  years. 

It  Is  like  y  that  the  economic  vigor  and 
entrenched  EEC  leadership  position  of 
France  and  Ciermany.  to  be  .supplemented 
undoubtedly  by  conditions  laid  upon  United 
Kingdom  in  the  merger  negotiations,  will 
Insure  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  for 
ai)Tne  time  ^)  come  play  a  sutwrdiiiate  policy- 
making role  in  the  EEC  to  the  Franco-Ger- 
man alliance  Indeed  as  Britain  turns  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  both  export  oppor- 
tunity and  .mpxirt  pressvire  It  is  likely  Ih  it 
she  will  for  i  while  become  prexx-cupied  with 
these  matters  at  the  expense  of  her  tradi- 
tionally wider  ct)ncern8  In  the  ct)urse  of 
time,  howeier.  British  artmini.strative  skills 
and  experience,  the  best  available  In  Wes- 
tern Europe,  will  IncreaJtingly  t)e  brought  to 
bear  within   the  EEC 

Entry  of  the  United  Kingdom  Into  EEC 
thus  pronil.'-es  to  augment  slzably  the  status 
and  influence  in  the  free  world  of  the 
Franco-German       entente  It       will       also 

strengthen  the  bonds  of  Eurot>ean  economic 
unity  by  w  denlng  the  scfipe  and  Intenslfv- 
mg  the  degree  of  economic  interdependence 
Aa  the  scope  of  the  union  broadens,  geo- 
graphic economic  specialization  alau  tends 
to  increase  This  Increases  the  stake  of  each 
member  economy  in  continued  assoclatliin 
When  th"  need  for  unity  became  evident. 
the  turn  w.is  to  expanded  economic  liberali- 
zation as  t^.e  most  dofjendable  tie  that  binds 
Tills  lessor,  must  not  be  lost  to  American 
statesman.sriip  and  public  opinion  as  we  mo- 
bilize our  own  resources  of  will  and  imagina- 
tion for  the  far  greater  t<i.sk  of  binding  to- 
gether the  more  numerous  and  infinitely 
more  heterr>geneous  aggregate  of  free  wurld 
nations  Into  an  enduring  community 

Oil  iterltng  habi/iti«'< 
Althoug^.  a  matter  of  great  con.sequence  at 
this  Juncture  little  can  be  said  as  to  the 
Impact  of  the  merger  on  the  international 
payments  ».yatem  The  pound  has  been  one 
of  the  tw(,  key  currencies  -along  with  the 
dollar-  wh;ch  have  been  held  in  the  post- 
war period  as  foreign  exchange  reserves  It 
IS  significant  of  course  that  total  sterling 
liabilities    nave    been    held    withm    the   level 


set  In  1954  Thus,  excepting  the  additions 
of  newly  mined  gold  In  the  foreign  exchange 
reserves  of  the  free  world,  the  entire  burden 
of  meeting  the  liquidity  needs  of  an  ex- 
panding world  economy  has  fallen  upon  the 
United  suites  A  move  by  the  United  King- 
dom to  extinguish  these  foreign  obligations 
would  add  significantly  to  U.S.  responsibili- 
ties In  this  area 

If  Is,  of  course,  quite  poeelble  that  the 
six  might  decide  to  take  over  in  eome  fashion 
the  key  currency  role  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  the  development  of  a  common  reserve 
cvirrency  such  as  deposits  In  a  group  clear- 
inghouse which  would  be  freely  convertible 
Intt)  member  currencies  This  would  call 
for  a  general  shift  by  the  member  nations 
into  a  current  deficit  position  against  the 
outside  world  An  alternative  approach 
would  be  for  West  Germany  to  take  over 
this  key  role  Certainly  this  nation  is,  by  in 
economic  circumstances  and  the  disciplines 
which  created  them,  admirably  suited  to  the 
tiisk 

There  Is  little  basis,  however,  for  predict- 
ing a  move  In  the  near  future  by  these  coun- 
tries toward  a  key  currency  statxu.  To 
date  their  policies  have  been  oppositely  di- 
rected, they  have  bent  their  eflorta  toward 
building  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves 
and  minimizing  their  current  foreign  lia- 
bilities 

It  is  obvious  that  a  major  reaaon  (or  the 
British  move  toward  the  EEC  U  tlie  desire 
to  break  the  United  Kingdom  out  of  lU  r\it 
of  economic  rcmlstagnatlon.  This  Indicates 
a  British  retreat  from  lu  key  currency  status 
and  heavily  militates  against  such  an  as- 
sumption by  the  Six.  These  nations  are  not 
likely  to  slow  their  progress  and  reduce  their 
mounting  economic  Influence  on  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  donning  key  cxurency  respon- 
sibilities Thus  the  United  States  could  be 
left  to  carry  this  burden  alone  until  a  satis- 
factory collective  solution  to  the  problems  of 
creating  adequate  International  liquidity 
could  be  developed 

On  the  cold  war 
It  U  obvious  that  the  creation  of  a  sin- 
gle market  embracing  most  of  Western  Eu- 
rope Is  too  momentous  a  development  not 
to  affect  the  strategy  and  conduct  of  the 
cold  war  It  Is  not.  however,  eaay  to  assess 
the  repercussions  Such  an  analysis  Is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  paper  and  will  not 
be  attempted.  But  some  areas  In  which 
repercussions  may  be  expected  will  be  noted. 
as  our  foreign  economic  policymaking  m\ut 
reflect  a  concern  with  possible  cold  war 
exigencies 

Western  European  economic  Integration 
means  that,  so  far  as  its  members  are  con- 
cerned. Soviet  pressure  must  be  exerted  on 
the  group  rather  than  on  a  dlvide-and-con- 
quer  basis  This  enormously  complicates 
the  Soviet  problem  of  generating  effective 
pressure  on  these  nations  since  union  In- 
creases their  economic  strength  while  it  re- 
duces their  fear  of  Soviet  military  pressures 
or  political  subversion.  It  may  well  be,  for 
Instance,  that  the  Intensification  of  Soviet 
belligerency  regarding  Berlin  and  the  recent 
Soviet  nuclear  tests  are  a  reflection  of  this 
fact  We  can  anticipate  a  succession  of 
Soviet  attempts  to  bring  about  a  neutrali- 
zation of  the  EEC  In  the  cold  war.  In  such 
a  context,  the  strengthening  of  MATO  will  be 
essential 

We  can  look  forward  to  greater  Soviet  eco- 
nomic pressures  upxm  the  Western  European 
nations  outside  EEC  Lacking  the  strength 
that  comes  from  union  and  adversely  affected 
by  the  EEC.  some  of  these  nations  may  be- 
come relatively  easy  marks  for  Soviet  In- 
fluence The  Soviet  Invitation  to  Finland 
m  November  1961.  for  mutual  defense  con- 
versations Is  Indicative. 

It  Is  Illuminating  to  remember  tlvat  Marx- 
ist thought  lays  great  stress  upon  capitalist 
Imperialism  and  analyzes  It  as  an  Inter- 
national  version   of  the  class  struggle.     Its 


classic  prediction  Is  that  In  areas  dominated 
by  capitalistic  economic  organization,  the 
r  h  g"!  rl'  her  and  the  poor  get  poorer. 
But  the  failure  of  Marxist  subversion  to 
make  Headway  within  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions of  the  West  reflects  the  fact  that  free 
enterprise  operating  In  a  context  of  free 
ni.irkets  yields  rising  leal  Incomes  per  capita 
and  steadily  reduces  Income  differentials. 

The  record  Is  not  6o  clear  when  we  turn 
to  the  underdeveloped  nations.  In  recent 
vt'.irs  their  growth  rites  have  slowed  and 
their  prospects  have  cimmed.  Antlcolonlal- 
Ism  Is  a  mighty  forci  among  the  new  na- 
tions In  this  context,  any  Intensification 
of  discrimination  against  them  in  major  In- 
dustrial markets  presents  a  danger.  It  Is 
apparent  that  free  world  unity  cannot  be 
expected  to  survive  developments  In  the  or- 
ganization of  free  «'orId  trade  In  which 
gains  for  IndustrUllzed  nations  can  be  con- 
strued as  being  at  the  expense  of  the  under- 
developed. 

In  e«i6Pnce,  our  problem  In  seeking  to  bind 
the  Industrialized  and  nonlndustrlallzed  na- 
tions of  the  free  worl  1  together  Is  to  crente 
and  to  maintain  a  free  world  economic 
structure  which  will  as  effectively  nullify 
the  Marxist  cLiss  struggle  thesis  when  ap- 
plied to  all  the  free  world  economy  as  It 
does  within  the  le.idlng  Industrial  nations. 
Otherwise,  the  attrsctions  of  the  quick 
totalitarian  solution  lo  the  problem  of  get- 
ting a  takeoff  In  gro»th  will  be  reinforced 
by  bitterness  against  the  affluent  West. 

It  would  be  a  strange  paradox.  If.  In  seek- 
ing to  bind  the  free  wjrld  and  to  promote  Its 
overall  economic  prog-eas.  we  fall  to  use  our 
greatest  cold  war  arset— the  free  market.  To 
talk  economic  freedom  to  those  who  doubt  Its 
merlU  and  then  to  act  against  Its  dictates 
is  a  questionable  way  to  document  our  case 
and  demonstrate  our  ;jlncerlty. 

On  the  formation  o'  other  trading  blocs 
If  we  assume  that  the  United  States  takes 
no  significant  steps  to  conteract  these  ad- 
verse effects,  we  may  see  the  consolidation  of 
the  free  world  Into  a  ){roup  of  trading  blocs. 
One  may  well  be  developed  by  former  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Commonwealth.  TVo 
have  recently  been  organized — the  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Association  and  the 
Central  American  Common  Market.  Others 
h.ive  been  formally  or  Informally  proposed  In 
North  Africa,  in  middle  Africa,  the  Near  East, 
and  south  Asia.  These  would  disturb  the 
trading  positions  of  the  nations  left  out- 
•ide— possibly  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Israel. 
South  Africa.  Finland.  It  would  stimulate 
Increasing  government  controls  over  trade 
and  paymenu  and  the  subordination  of  mar- 
ket procer.ses  to  the  dictates  of  pollUcal  pres- 
sures. It  would  present  the  Soviets  with  an 
opportunity  to  play  one  bloc  against  another. 
Under  these  clrcumsUnces,  the  problem 
of  maintaining  free  world  unity  would  be 
magnified. 

On  the  United  States 
An  expanded  EEC  wUl  adversely  affect  the 
US.  balance  of  trade  with  Western  Europe, 
barring  further  changes.  It  will  mean 
greater  discrimination  against  U.S.  products 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  continental  Six 
because  In  each  market  they  will  compete 
less  advantageously  ajjalnat  the  products  of 
the  other  market  than  before  the  merger. 
On  the  other  hand,  sharper  competition 
and  lu  fruits  In  jwoductlvlty  adTances 
within  the  larger  Common  Market  wUl  fSTor 
Increased  Imports  to  the  United  States  from 
the  EEC. 

To  be  sure,  the  rise  In  real  Incomes  to  be 
expected  In  the  EEC  will  militate  In  favor 
of  Increased  EEC  Imports — certainly  for  raw 
materials,  machinery  and  equipment,  and 
consumer  goods.  But  the  Increased  raw 
materials  ImporU  wlU  be  only  slightly  In 
favor  of  U.S.  producU.  many  of  which  are 
compcUUve  with  continental  products.  In 
the  two  latter  categorlea  in  which  the  United 


States  has  been  In  the  lead,  as  natural  bar- 
riers fall  and  those  against  us  remain  com- 
paratively constant,  we  can  exjjcct  a  rapid 
increase  In  European   competition. 

Augmenting  these  forces  is  the  present  ex- 
pansion of  E^iropean  capacity  In  these  cate- 
gories. The  extraordinary  growth  In  Euro- 
pean real  incomes  and  the  rising  importance 
of  the  middle  income  classes  In  these  coun- 
tries Is  sparking  an  unprecedented  buildup 
of  European  industries  devoted  to  satisfying 
the  consumer  demands  of  this  increasingly 
large  and  affluent  group. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  expan- 
sion of  EEC  will  be  highly  adverse  to  our 
long  term  private  capital  export  balance. 
The  sheltered  market,  which  will  be  larger 
by  far,  will  bring  a  rise  In  VS.  direct  capital 
exports  and  In  UJS.  portfolio  Investments 
in  e:ec  securities  markets.  In  addition,  the 
merger  will  enable  the  European  branches 
of  US.  firms  to  serve  a  larger  market  with  a 
broader  choice  of  alternatives  In  production 
Bites.  Where  proportions  of  the  input  fac- 
tors vtu-y  significantly  among  the  stages  of 
production,  the  wider  market  opens  greater 
possibilities  of  cutting  costs  via  geographi- 
cal diversification  of  production  stages  than 
previously  existed.  These  factors  all  make 
direct  U.S.  private  Investment  In  Europe 
more  attractive  after  the  merger  than  be- 
fore. 

In  third  markets,  the  U.S.  position  will 
be  weakened  by  expansion  In  the  EEC.  The 
EEC  will,  by  virtue  of  Its  greater  Internal 
competitiveness  and  invigorated  business  cli- 
mate, compete  even  more  favorably  in  these 
markets  than  It  has  In  the  recent  past. 

The  foregoing  considerations  suggest  that 
the  US.  balance  of  payments  will  be  under 
still  hearler  pressure  with  an  expanded 
European  Common  Market.  A  continued 
buildup  of  current  dollar  liabilities  held 
by  EEC  countries  may  develop,  and  in  that 
event  the  vulnerability  of  the  U.S.  monetary 
gold  stock  would  Increase. 

The  prospect  of  an  Increasingly  more 
powerful  EEC  Indicates  that  the  United 
States  has  much  to  gain  from  a  substantial 
mutual  liberalization  of  United  States  and 
EEC  tariffs.  Apart  from  enabling  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Europeans  to  make 
better  use  of  their  resources,  this  would 
eliminate  the  attraction  of  a  sheltered  mar- 
ket In  Europe  for  American  producers,  and 
would  spark  a  dynamism  in  the  XJS.  economy 
similar  to  that  resulting  In  the  Six  from  its 
economic  Integration.  Anaerlcan  domestic 
Investment  would  be  stepped  up  and  EEC 
producers  would  undoubtedly  augment  their 
long  term  Investments  In  the  United  States. 
Expansion  of  EEC  will  thus  mean  major 
changes  In  the  trading  structure  and  perhaps 
even  In  the  political  organization  of  the  free 
world.  It  win  significantly  affect  the  United 
States  In  Its  trade,  Its  domestic  economy, 
and  Its  future  role  In  world  affairs;  It  will 
have  heavy  Impacts  upon  the  underdeveloped 
nations  and  possibly  Jeopardize  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Industrialized  nations;  it  will 
pose  serious  problems  for  the  Industrializing 
nations  such  as  Canada,  Japan,  and  Austral- 
asia; It  will  significantly  affect  the  cold  war 
balance  of  power,  and  will  produce  new 
strains  and  potentialities  for  the  Soviets  to 
exploit. 

IV.    THI   DANGERS    IN    DRUT 

The  United  States  Is  entering  a  stage  of 
crisis  In  its  International  economic  position 
and  leadership.  Events  have  reached  a  stage 
at  which  further  temporizing  may  place  In 
Jeopardy  both  its  own  interests  and  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  free  world.  Indeed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how,  in  the  absence  cf  a  vigorous 
drive  toward  general  free  world  trade  liber- 
alization, the  United  States  can  avoid  mov- 
ing toward  economic  isolation. 

The  voices  of  protectionism  are  already 
heard.  Pressures  by  industry  for  tariff  and 
quota  relief  under  peril  point,  escape  clause 
and  defense  essentiality   provisions  are  in- 


creasing In  some  cases  the  administration 
has  resorted  to  formal  and  Informal  quota 
agreements. 

U.S.  protectionism  cannot  be  expected  to 
Improve  the  VS.  foreign  or  domestic  posi- 
tion. Such  defenses  are  easily  countered  by 
foreign  countries.  Domestically,  this  means 
Increasing;  co  ts,  reduced  competition,  and 
slower  economic  growth.  To  choose  this 
route  is  to  weaken  and  economically  Isolate 
America,  to  turn  our  backs  on  our  interna- 
tional responsibilities  and  abet  the  Soviet 
economic  offensive. 

A  logic  of  sustained  retreat  runs  through 
this  chain  of  events.  A  process  that  begins 
with  failure  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  our 
international  reEponslbilltles  may  well  end 
In  the  need  to  abandon  them.  What  begins 
as  Government  Intrusion  Into  the  market- 
place to  protect  complaining  industries 
against  import  competition  may  result  la 
even  greater  Government  intruBlon  Into  the 
economy  to  protect  the  Nation  from  the 
errors  of  Its  ways.  The  short-term  economic 
gains  which  complaining  industries  may 
have  won.  and  the  temporary  political  res- 
pite won  by  the  Government  that  yielded 
to  their  pleas  are  bought  at  a  very  high 
price. 

In  view  of  the  pressing  need  to  preserve 
and  develop  our  business  stake  In  Western 
Europe  and  our  stake  In  the  coheslveness  of 
the  free  world  community,  we  must  run 
fast  even  to  stay  In  the  same  place.  Our 
approach  must  be  unprecedently  liberal.  It 
is  not  enough  for  the  United  States  merely 
to  seek  amelioration.  Moderate  liberaliza- 
tion Is  a  singularly  inappropriate  goal  for  a 
nation  In  an  adverse  position  in  trade  and 
payments,  and  with  Its  effective  leadership 
on  the  wane. 

For  those  who  Caution  moderation,  who 
minimize  the  forces  of  change  In  the  U.S. 
international  economic  and  leadership  posi- 
tion, the  example  of  Britain  carries  a  lesson. 
Few  observers  could  have  believed,  as  the 
EFTA  was  established  In  1959,  that  by  mld- 
1961  the  British  would  have  applied  for 
membership  In  EEC.  It  la  apparent  that 
international  economic  developments  are 
moving  with  almost  unprecedented  speed. 

v.  TOWABB  WORLDWIDE  FKEX  TRADE 

General  considerations 
It  is  apparent  that,  acting  unilaterally,  the 
United  States  cannot  Itself  save  the  free 
world.  Indeed,  not  even  a  collective  drive 
by  all  the  major  Industrialized  nations  can 
offer  assiu-ance  that  free  world  unity  will 
survive.  We  can  act  on  the  view  that  be- 
cause nothing  is  certain  we  should  do  what- 
ever is  easiest  at  the  moment,  taking  credit 
for  favorable  developments  and  blaming  un- 
favorable ones  on  Intractable  recditiea  This 
is  the  easy  approach.  Conversely,  we  can 
take  the  view  that  history  is  broadly  affected 
by  underlying  forces,  by  structural  condi- 
tions which  can  be  altered  by  rational  men 
acting  rationally  so  as  to  condition  the  de- 
velopment of  events  along  favorable  lines. 

When  the  underlying  structtire  and  proc- 
esses of  International  economic  behavior  are 
stable  and  sound.  It  is  possible  to  deal  with 
particular  problems  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  Po- 
tentially adverse  effects  of  op;>ortimism  can 
then  be  swamped  by  the  stronger  pull  of 
more  fundamental  forces.  But  when  the 
structure  is  unsound  and  In  the  process  of 
radical  change,  opportunism  Is  particularly 
dangerous.  At  such  times,  effective  policy- 
making must  be  attuned  to  the  requirements 
of   basic  developments. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  Important  condition  of  free 
world  unity  and  progress  is  a  suocesEful  drive 
to  full-scale  free  multilateral  trade  among 
all  nations.  This  is  also  vital  for  the  United 
States,  not  only  because  it  will  improve  our 
balance-of-paymcnts  and  prospects  for  price 
stability,  but  more  fundamentally  because  it 
will  Improve  the  efficiency  of  our  economic 
Systran  and  promote  our  economic  growth. 
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In  reviewing  potential  weapons  for  unify- 
ing the  free  world,  free  trade  I3  tbe  obviuus 
choice.  It  la  ".he  one  method  that  la  both 
sanctified  by  our  traditions  and  unavailable 
to  the  Soviets.  It  la  an  approach  calculated 
to  reduce  antlcolonlaJlst  fears  and  sensltlv- 
Itlea  In  underdeveloped  nations  It  makes 
their  Imports  and  exporta  a  function  of 
terms  and  prices  established  In  an  Imper- 
aonal  world  market  by  the  Interaction  of 
multitudes  of   buyers  and  sellers 

When  a  primary  producer  deals  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  countries,  every  step  of  pur- 
chase and  sale  Is  subject  to  negotiation 
Such  trade  can  be  manipulated  easily  in 
the  Interests  of  the  powerful  state  trader 
and  against  those  of  the  weaker  country 
To  do  business  on  this  basis  over  a  lung 
period  Is  to  risk  Independence  by  providing 
the  state  trader  with  the  opp<jrcunity  to 
shape  economic  development. 

The  appeal  of  Soviet  trade  and  aid  pro- 
poaals  will  grow  In  attractiveness  with  a 
ahlXt  of  the  free  world  market  toward  re- 
■trlctlonlsm.  Americans  might  have  been 
lees  shocked  by  Nehru's  antlweeternlsm  on 
Berlin  at  the  Belgrade  Conference  in  the  fall 
of  IWJl  had  they  given  greater  thought  to 
his  request  a  few  days  earlier  for  f^reater 
export  opportunities  In  the  EEC  market 
Free  trade  and  developing  countries 

It  la  not  enough  to  offer  a  moderately 
expanding  market  to  certain  products  of 
leas  developed  countries  such  as  India. 
PaJclstan,  or  Brazil.  These  countries  are  In 
the  process  of  attempting  to  Increase  their 
productive  activities  dramatically  They 
view  their  trading  prospects  as  more  signifi- 
cant than  their  present  export  situation  If 
they  are  to  emphasize  Investment  in  ex- 
port Industries,  they  need  to  be  assured  i>f 
rapidly  expanding  markets  for  such  products 
Otherwise,  they  will  plow  their  Investment 
funds  Into  Industries  which  provide  sub- 
stitutes for  Imports  and  thus  conserve  for- 
eign exchange. 

Evidence  shows  that  It  is  typically  far 
easier  for  underdeveloped  nations  to  expand 
their  production  of  exports  than  to  force 
production  of  Import  substitutes.  Their  ex- 
ports tend  to  utilize  their  human  and  nat- 
tiral  resources  far  better  than  do  Import 
substitutes.  Export  Industries  follow  the 
lines  of  International  comparative  advantage 
while  the  production  of  lmp>ort  substitutes 
fostered  by  government  policy  runs  against 
natural  advantages. 

In  most  underdeveloi>ed  economies,  the 
internal  market  for  new  producers  Is  typ- 
ically difficult  to  exploit  because  It  Is  usually 
too  small  to  permit  an  efficient  scale  of  op- 
erations and  the  organization  of  distribu- 
tion is  often  Inadequate.  For  dcjmestlc  pro- 
ducers to  be  attracted  to  such  markets. 
high  levels  of  protection  against  Imports  are 
usually  necessary,  often  supplemented  by 
outright  subsidies. 

Creating  tariff  and  subsidy  conditions  nec- 
essary to  stimulate  private  Investment  In 
Import  competitive  Industries  will  often 
prove  too  great  a  task  for  Inexperienced  and 
sometimes  unstable  governments.  Moreover, 
Internal  political  and  social  tensions  may 
well  make  It  Impractical  to  implement  pol- 
icies which.  In  effect,  guarantee  large  profits 
for  private  firms.  For  these  reasons,  under- 
developed nations  which  aim  t^jward  greater 
self-sufficiency  usually  stress  government 
ownership  and  control. 

The  situation  Is  very  different  when  eco- 
nomic development  Is  directed  toward  sat- 
isfying an  expanding  world  market  The 
World  market,  though  risky,  is  more  com- 
petitive ftnd  far  better  organized  than  most 
Internal  markets.  Where  these  world  mar- 
kets are  expanding,  exports  of  primary 
products  and  light  manufactures  face  no 
serious   problem   In   distribution. 

Not  only  Is  the  world  market  mure  ac- 
cessible to  such  producers,  but  when  un- 
restricted It  Is  also  more  profitable.     Gains 


from  tradi-  are  Urge  when  the  productive 
facti>r  combinations  between  countries  are 
most  dissimilar  Trade  between  underde- 
veloped and  lndustrlall»ed  nations  runs 
between  economies  rich  in  labor  relative  to 
capital  and  rich  In  capital  relative  to  la- 
b^^ir  In  ejich  case  the  country  p)ays  In  its 
own  gi».>ds  ;i.  much  smaller  price  f  t  imports 
than  they  would  cost  to  produce  In  lUs  0*11 
economy  In  a  free  market,  the  Uirge  gains 
implicit  li.  such  trndfs  are  maximi/ed  and 
shar  'd  by  all. 

The.se  propositions  are  *cll  documented 
by  economic  hlstor  The  resurgent  eco- 
nomic development  of  Wp>tern  Kiirope  dvir- 
Ing  the  Ileiialssiince  i.s  testimony  to  the 
vital   role   .)f   trade 

And  It  was  the  revival  of  commerce  th.ir 
nurtured  the  rise  of  mixlern  Euro[)e  The 
rapid  dev«-lopment  of  the  U  S  ectini>my  w.u* 
based  on  the  broad  and  unrestricted  t>C4)pe 
of  its  territorial  base  for  trade  M'idern 
Germany  was  the  result  of  the  extension  of 
free  trade  to  the  many  .small  German  sr.it«*.s 
In  the  dramatic  expansion  of  trade  aiitl  in- 
come in  the  EEC,  we  tlnd  present  day  con- 
firmation of  the  contribution  of  trading 
freedom    to   economic   development 

Americans  who  have  become  gre.ttly  con- 
cerned atout  the  failure  of  foreign  aid  to 
raise  Inct  me  levels  a»  anticipated  in  the 
underdeveloped  nations,  have  signally  failed 
to  relate  'his  aid  failure  to  developments  in 
world  trade  Yet  logic  and  evidence  indi- 
cate that  the  etTectiveness  of  foreign  aid 
IS  strongly  influenced  by  the  actual  and 
prospective  export  earnliitcs  i>f  under- 
developed  nations 

Foreign  trade  subject  to  restrlctionism 
and  discrimination  is  nt)  way  out  of  this 
foreign  Hid  dilemma  Trade  in  Wet>lern 
markets  under  such  lonUitions  need  not  be 
an  obvious  improvement  over  trade  with 
the  Sovuts  Aid  and  trade  controlled  by 
the  state  rather  than  Impersonal  market 
forces  f,»' or  planned  economies  To  com- 
pete with  the  Rus.slans  and  Chinese  on  this 
basis  is  to  deny  our  inheritance  and  fight 
with  uniamlllar  weaporvs  against  an  ad- 
versary schotjled  in  them 

The  answer  to  these  problems  and  re- 
actions U  a  trading  system  In  which  iH)lltical 
c<jntrol  over  access  to  markets  for  the  under- 
developed nations  is  minimized  We  must 
make  it  apparen,  that  the  markets  of  the 
West  will  become  ai.d  remain  open  to  them 
on  a  competitive  ba.sls  f^ir  any  and  all  prod- 
ucts they  mav  produce,  or  we  shall  be 
charged  with  trying  to  keep  them  !n  a  sub- 
ordinate status  To  put  the  matter  another 
way.  the  price  of  tying  the  ecoiiomlcs  of  the 
underdeveloped  and  uncommitted  nations 
more  closely  to  th(jse  of  the  industrialized 
West  is  to  increase  the  Interdependence  ol 
the  IndustrlciUzed  countries  with  all  other 
free  economies  To  t>elleve  that  the  trading 
opp<jrtunitles  we  ca.i  offer  the  underdevel- 
ofjed  nations  would  be  adetjuate  while  we 
still  maintain  an  uneconomic  diversification 
In  our  production  base  through  protection  Is 
to  fly  frum  reality 

There  Ls.  of  course,  the  danger  that  some 
underdeveloped  nations  may  ii.se  their  In- 
creased exjxirt  earnings  to  insulate  their 
economies  from  the  outside  world — to  move 
toward  greater  sell -.sufficiency  which  is  often 
equated  with  national  independence  This 
arms  supporters  of  self-«ufflclency  with  an 
emotional  appeal  that  obscures  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  Justifications  for  inter- 
dependence These  forces  will,  at  least  ini- 
tially  be  strong 

But  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  ambitious 
nation.s  will,  in  the  long  run,  starve  the 
growth  of  industries  which  produce  solid 
and  growing  export  earnings  As  these  na- 
tions reach  and  exceed  the  development 
takeoff  stage,  the  cost  of  uneconomic  allo- 
cations of  Investment  capital  will  become 
Increasingly  apparent 

At  present  the  economic  development  of 
most    underdeveloped    countries    stands    In 


sharp  contrast  to  the  prospects  we  have  been 
discussing  The  difference  lies  partly  In  the 
circumstances  of  trade.  The  rewards  tor 
devehiping  export  industries  In  accordance 
with  their  existing  comparative  advantages 
and  potentials  are  limited  in  a  world  with 
tr<ule  restrictions  In  force.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  flow  of  private  Investment 
from  the  indu.strlalized  nations  has  been  far 
less  than  desired 

Under  a  free  trade  regimen,  a  program  for 
stabiliziiu  the  export  earnings  of  nonin- 
dustriallzed  primary  producers  may  be  es- 
.sentiiil  Stabilization  would  lessen  fears 
that  a  greater  involvement  In  trade  would 
create  urwnantigeable  shifts  In  balances  of 
pi-yments  Designing  such  a  system  so  that 
the  countries  involved  benefit  equitably 
without.  at  the  same  time,  stimulating  and 
compounding  waste  Involves  a  number  of 
Complexities 

It  is  not  within  the  purview  of  this  paper 
to  .m.ilyze  the  various  proposals  currently 
suggested,  or  to  develop  new  ones.  To  Illus- 
trate, however  it  might  be  desirable  U) 
undertake  buffer  stock  arrangements  for 
primary  coiiuni  >dlties  With  financial  re- 
.«.ources  Contributed  by  countries  Interested 
in  a  particular  commodity.  Its  world  price 
could  be  stabilized  The  buffer  stock  au- 
thorities would  se!l  f.-om  their  holdings  when 
the  world  price  rose  above  a  certain  level 
aiid  Would  buy  for  stockpiling  purposes  when 
the  price  fell   below  a  certain  level. 

As  the  free  world  economy  becomes  more 
cK>helv  knit  and  increased  export  earnings 
lead  to  development  of  more  export  Indus- 
tries, export  earnings  as  a  whole  will  become 
more  stable  But  the  assurance  of  an  effec- 
tive backstop  of  stabilization  measures  In 
the  early  years  woulc  contribute  to  that  end 

Effrrt    of   free    trade   on    the    United   States 

The  previous  discussion  regarding  the 
signlrtcance  of  a  move  to  full-scale  trade 
liberaUzatlon  has  centered  about  its  poten- 
tial f(.>r  unifying  the  free  world  snd  stimulat- 
ing economic  growth  in  less  developed  na- 
tions It  is  now  appropriate  to  consider  the 
probable  consequences  of  such  a  ptollcy  for 
the  U  S.  economy  Should  it  appear  that  the 
International  fruits  of  liberalization  would 
come  at  the  expense  of  our  domestic  eco- 
nomic health  and  progress,  the  United  States 
would  be  in  a  dilemm.a. 

Fortunately,  however,  this  is  not  the  case 
free  trade  would  be  a  boon  to  the  US 
economy. 

As  has  been  the  case  recently  in  Western 
Eurtipe  and  throughout  history,  the  opening 
of  our  market  will  expose  our  economy  to 
competitive  forces  which  cannot  but  revita- 
lize Its  Internal  processes  and  lead  both  to 
increased  Investment  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment and  to  greater  stability  in  prices. 

Ex{x>8ure  to  free  trade  would  greatly  in- 
crease productivity,  for  two  major  reasons 
(II  the  more  rapid  rate  of  capital  Investment 
will  both  add  to  the  total  stock  of  capital 
and  develop  more  efficient  technologies,  (Hi 
the  resulting  Joint  grcjwth  of  our  imports  and 
exports  means  a  general  relocation  of  labor 
from  the  low  wage-low  productivity  indus- 
tries to  the  high  wage-high  productivity 
industries  Our  most  efficient  industries 
would  expand,  our  least  efficient  would  con- 
tract 

A  move  U)  free  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  expanded  Common  Market 
can  l>e  expected  to  improve  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments.  The  American  market  is  less 
sheltered  than  the  present  EEC  and  United 
Kingdom  markets — and  much  less  pro- 
tected than  the  expanded  EEC  will  be  when 
it  has  achieved  a  common  external  tariff  and 
eliminated  its  Internal  tariffs.  Thus,  free 
trade  on  their  part  Implies  a  greater  Increase 
In  effective  accessibility  to  foreign  exports 
than  it  does  for  the  United  States.  And. 
elimination  of  discriminations  and  tariffs  will 
Improve  US    payments  by  removing  a  major 
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cause  of  direct  long  t-,snn  XJ3.  capital  Invest- 
ment in  Europe. 

While  the  trade  bf.lance  with  an  expandsd 
EEC  can  be  expected  to  become  increasingly 
favorable  as  free  trade  conditions  are  ap- 
proached, this  Involves  only  about  one- third 
of  U.S.  trade.  The  remainder  comprises  our 
commerce  with  third  countries. 

It  is  apparent  that  we  would  find  our  Im- 
ports from  all  these  countries  Increasing 
with  free  trade,  but  it  Ls  highly  probable  that 
the  Increase  in  theii  exports  to  the  BC  na- 
tions would  exceed  the  Increase  to  the  United 
States  for  two  reasons:  (i)  the  larger  effec- 
tive llt>erallzatlon  by  the  BBC.  (11)  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  larger  exporters  of  manu- 
factures— Scandinavia  and  the  major  Com- 
monwealth nations—  are  strongly  oriented  to- 
ward British  and  continental  European 
markets  There  is  little  doubt  also  that 
Japan  would  increase  Its  presently  almost 
trivial  exports  to  Western  Europe  far  faster 
than  to  the  United  States. 

Our  Imports  frorr.  the  less  developed  na- 
tions would  Increase  substantially,  but 
mainly  In  primary  products.  While  their  ex- 
ports to  us  of  light  manufactures  would  In- 
crea^^e  very  rapidly,  the  small  base  from 
which  they  would  grow  would  keep  them 
small  in  relation  Vd  our  total  Imports  for 
many  years  to  come. 

It  b.  Important  to  realize,  however,  that 
if  the  United  States  were  to  do  no  better 
than  hold  its  present  trading  position  In 
third  markets,  this  would  Insure  that  Its 
overall  trade  balance  would  be  substantially 
increased.  Taking  :.hese  nations  as  a  whole 
we  are  confronted  with  a  group  which  has 
and  will  have  for  many  decades  to  come  a 
trade  deficit.  For  most  of  these  economies 
are  underdeveloped  or  industrializing:  they 
are  capital  Importing  nations  rather  than 
capiUl  exporting  ones.  With  an  improved 
trade  balance  with  Western  Europe,  the 
United  States  wouhi  have  to  suffer  a  major 
cut  in  its  share  of  tlilrd  markeU  for  lU  over- 
all trade  balance  to  worsen — a  highly  Im- 
probable event. 

Although  free  trade  would  Improve  the 
US  long-term  private  capital  export  balance 
with  the  industrialized  nations,  it  Is  likely 
that  this  trend  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  heavy  net  outflows  to  the  less  developed 
and  industrializing  nations.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  private  enterprises  In  these  coun- 
tries to  sell  in  wholly  unrestricted  Industrial 
markets  could  not  fall  to  attract  a  mounting 
tide  of  US.  business  Investments.  Other 
things  being  equal,  this  would  offset  at  least 
a  good  part  of  the  payments  gains  In  the 
trade  balance. 

But  from  every  possible  point  of  view,  this 
would  be  a  deslrabli;  development.  We  want 
American  business  capital  to  pour  into  these 
countries  because  with  it  goes  American 
business  know-how  and  initiative;  its  direct 
contributions  to  the  growth  of  these  coun- 
tries will  be  magnified  by  demonstration 
effects  and  the  development  of  new  labor 
skills  and  admlnlstxatlve  experience.  Such 
a  trend  would  significantly  reinforce  the  Im- 
pulses of  these  nations  toward  the  closer 
free  world  bonds  developed  by  the  opening 
of  industrial  markets.  It  would  add  weight 
and  momentum  to  the  cause  of  free  enter- 
prise in  these  cotintries — a  cause  already 
invigorated  by  free  trade. 

Foreign  aid 
It  appears  then  i^at  the  major  contrlbu- 
Uon  we  can  make  to  a  more  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  foreign  aid  :s  to  lead  the  way  toward 
complete  freedom  of  access  by  the  under- 
developed countrle*;  to  the  Industrial  mar- 
kets of  the  West.  Our  great  mistake  has  been 
to  construe  foreign  aid  as  a  substitute  for 
rather  than  as  a  complement  to  a  vigorous 
program  of  trade  liberalization.  When  a 
breakthrough  to  free  trade  U  achieved,  we 
will  be  able  to  count  on  the  pulling  power  of 
export  earnings  potentials  In  a  competitive 
world  market   to   guide  and  discipline  tbe 


tise  of  aid.  Reinforcing  vectors  of  trade  and 
aid  are  required  if  the  barriers  against  eco- 
nomic growth  In  underdeveloped  areas  are 
to  be  overcome  and  the  climate  for  private 
Investment  Is  to  be  brightened.  Meanwhile 
the  Imperatives  of  aid  remain.  We  must 
drastically  Improve  the  economic  payoff  of 
our  aid  and  Induce  Increased  aid  contribu- 
tions from  our  major  Industrialized  allies. 

VI.    DOMZSnC  ASPECTS  OP  nXX  TEADK 

General  considerations 

If  free  trade  can  contribute  so  monu- 
mentally to  the  unity  of  the  free  world  and 
the  economic  health  of  our  productive  sys- 
tem, why  then  does  the  United  States  hesi- 
tate to  take  this  vital  step? 

Until  very  recently  the  pros  and  cons  of 
free  trade  have  been  argued  almost  exclu- 
sively In  a  context  of  extremism.  The  de- 
bate has  placed  the  Interests  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  against  those  of  adversely  af- 
fected groups  on  an  all-or-nothing  basis. 

In  the  long  history  of  this  debate  we  find 
varlotis  intellectual  transformations.  States- 
men In  previous  strongholds  of  free  trade 
coincidence  with  the  rapid  shift  of  textiles 
to  the  South,  suddenly  found  flaws  In  the 
sentiment  in  the  South  have,  in  remarkable 
logic  of  the  free-trade  position.  The  Indus- 
trial North,  whose  protectionism  was  a  root 
cause  of  the  Civil  War,  now — with  Increas- 
ingly modern  capital  intensive  rather  than 
labor  intensive  plant — find  wisdom  in  the 
free-trade  principles  of  Adam  Smith.  On  this 
Issue,  as  on  so  many  others,  the  realities  of 
specific  group  interests  dominate  the  de- 
bate. But  there  are  times,  and  this  is  one 
of  them,  when  the  clash  of  immediate  In- 
terests must  yield  precedence  to  the  impera- 
tives of  national  Interest. 

To  make  a  more  decisive  impact  on  inter- 
national developments  we  must  embrace  eco- 
nomic change.  This  means  a  hard  look  at 
domestic  autlgrowth  policies  as  well  as  In- 
ternational econcmiic  policies. 

Tariff  barriers  and  unemployment 
Although  a  liberal  commercial  policy  im- 
proves the  allocation  of  resources  in  the 
long  run,  it  may  have  transitional  economic 
effects  that  are  extremely  painful.  Thus,  It 
is  important  to  make  an  assessment,  albeit 
a  rough  one,  of  the  effects  of  reduction  In 
tariff  barriers  on  emplojmnent.  Specifically, 
we  shall  ask  what  the  impact  on  employ- 
ment would  be  If  the  United  States  uni- 
laterally reduced  her  tariff  barriers  to  zero 
over  the  next  10  years.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Increase  in  unemployment  would  be 
smaller,  or  perhapw  nonexistent.  If  other 
countries  reduced  their  tariff  barriers  by 
roughly  comparable  amounts  at  the  same 
time.  But  for  the  sake  of  Illustration,  let 
us  assume  that  there  are  no  such  reductions 
In  any  degree  by  other  countries. 

Of  the  $15  billion  of  US.  Imports  In  1960 
less  than  one-half  or  approximately  $7  bil- 
lion, was  subject  to  tariffs.  Assume  the 
elimination  of  tariff  barriers  would  lead 
eventually  to  an  increase  In  these  Imports 
from  $7  billion  to  $17  billion  per  annum, 
an  Increase  of  $10  billion.  (For  an  Increase 
of  this  magnitude  to  take  place  both  Ameri- 
can demand  and  foreign  supply  would  have 
to  be  highly  responsive  to  change  In  price, 
but  at  this  stage  It  is  better  to  overestimate 
rather  than  underestimate  the  Influx  of  for- 
eign goods  In  resp>onse  to  the  lowering  of 
U.S.  tariff  barriers.)  Suppose,  ftirther,  that 
this  Increaes  of  imports  of  $10  billion  takes 
place  over  a  10-year  period,  or  at  the  rate 
of  $1  billion  per  annum.  What  is  a  plausible 
figure  for  the  amount  of  unemployment 
created  each  year  by  the  $1  billion  rise  In 
Imports?  With  national  Income  per  person 
employed  running  at  about  $6,500  per  year, 
an  Increase  of  $1  billion  In  Imports  would 
displace  annually  about  150,000  workers  In 
Import-competing  Industries,  if  product  per 
person  employed  were  as  high  In  these  in- 
dustries   as    the    lutlonal    average.     If    the 


workers  In  the  Import-competing  Industries 
produce,  per  head,  only  half  as  much  as  the 
national  average,  then  the  unemployment 
created  by  displacement  would  rise  to 
300,000.  A  detaUed  exposition  would  attach 
many  qualifications  to  the  flg\ires  presented 
above,  but  most  of  the  quallflcatlons  would 
be  by  way  of  showing  that  our  rough  cal- 
culations exaggerate  the  unemployment 
problem. 

In  any  event,  It  Is  clear  that  the  numbers 
Involved  are  not  large,  particularly  when  It 
Is  realized  that  each  month  our  economy  suc- 
cessfully reabsorbs  a  comparable  number  of 
displaced  workers.  In  any  given  year  the 
number  of  workers  affected  would  be  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  labor  force. 
Some  may  argue,  however,  that  over  the 
course  of  the  10-year  liberalization  some- 
where between  1  and  2  million  workers  will 
have  been  displaced  by  imports.  But  the 
aggregate  figure  Is  of  little  relevance.  The 
problem  of  unemployment  is  the  problem  of 
what  happens  in  the  short  run,  and  in  jxuig- 
Ing  the  effects  of  a  10-year  Import  liberali- 
zation program  it  would  be  folly  to  count 
in  1061  the  unemployment  expected  from 
liberalization  In  1965  or  1970,  and  it  would 
be  equally  misleading  to  count  in  1970  the 
unemployment  that  had  been  created  9 
years  earlier  In  1961. 

In  each  year  the  Government  will  be 
dealing  with  the  residual  unemployment  cre- 
ated by  Imports  as  well  as  other  economic 
factors  remaining  after  the  new  job  oppor- 
tunities created  by  the  natural  resoiu-ces  of 
the  economy  have  been  filled. 

Of  course,  the  unemployment  figures  pre- 
sented refer  only  to  the  direct  Impact  of  in- 
creased Imports  on  unemployment.  They  do 
not  measure  the  total  unemployment  that 
would  develop  if  the  primary  increases  in 
unemployment  were  not  offset,  which  we 
assume  would  be  the  case.  That  is,  in  the 
absence  of  Government  policies  designed  to 
offset  primary  unemployment,  the  reduced 
spending  by  the  unemployed  would  lead  to 
further  unemployment. 

The  unemployment  figures  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs  are  the  maxlmtun  which 
would  follow  directly  from  the  elimination 
of  U.S.  tariff  barriers.  As  such  they  are  illus- 
trative, but  inapplicable  to  any  concrete 
situation.  The  ptirport  of  this  paper  is  that 
any  substantial  tariff  reductions  by  the 
United  States  will  be  met  by  comparable  re- 
ductions abroad  which  in  turn  will  develop 
and  increase  U.S.  exports  together  with  the 
concomitant  employment.  It  is  highly  un- 
likely and  not  the  recommendation  of  this 
paper  that  the  United  States  embark  on  a 
program  of  unilateral  tariff  reduction.  The 
net  employment  figure  thus  resulting  from 
an  increase  in  export  industries  and  a  de- 
crease in  Import  competing  industries  may 
well  be  even  or  a  net  gain. 

We  conclude  that,  even  when  changes  in 
conunercial  policy  have  the  inunedlate  effect 
of  causing  unemployment,  most  of  this  un- 
employment will  be  of  limited  duration. 

Adjustment  assistance 

To  the  extent  that  a  prosperous  economy 
fails  to  eliminate  unemployment  the  Federal 
Government  can  and  sliould  provide  ad- 
justment assistance.  It  should  help  busi- 
ness to  develop  new  product  bases  through, 
for  example,  accelerated  amortization  of 
obsolescent  machinery  and  credits  for  mod- 
ernization. It  should  lay  the  necessary 
groundwork  of  labor  market  information,  job 
retraining  opportunities,  and  financial  assist- 
ance in  relocation  to  reduce  the  human  costs 
of  employment  dislocation  to  a  minimum. 
Indeed,  with  a  national  system  of  employ- 
ment Information  coupled  with  a  census  of 
labor  skills  and  quallflcatlons,  labor  retrain- 
ing facilities  and  relocation  assistance,  we 
can  dramatically  reduce  frlctlonal  unem- 
ployment and  disguised  unemployment — 
where  labor  capable  of  higher  productivity  la 
used  in  employments  of  lower  productivity. 
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Wltli  maeh  »  program  we  can  reduce  the  kv- 
clal  costs  of  progreas  aztd  at  the  aaine  time 
tfly*  progrees  new  Impetus. 

Adjustment  asaiatanc*  is  not  a  new  Idea. 
It  U  established  In  tbe  IBC  and  has  played 
a  major  role  In  reducing  buslneaj  and  labor 
oppoeltlon  to  the  unleaehlng  oX  Import  com- 
petition manifested  to  the  drlye  toward 
regional   e-jonomlc   Integration. 

It  mcar.3  that  as  society  reaps  the  bene- 
flte  of  trade  nberallaatlon  It  alto  bears  col- 
lectively a  major  part  of  the  cost-s  of  such 
progrces.  w  ilch  otherwlae  would  fall  on  a 
few.  To  argue,  as  some  may  tend  to.  that 
government  shoxild  not  be  so  closely  in- 
volved in  private  economic  processes  la  to 
Ignore  the  nature  of  tariffs  and  quotas  which 
are  also  direct  Interference  by  Ciovcrmnent 
In  private  markets. 

Unless  one  U  willing  to  argue  for  an  all- 
out  free  trade  program  with  n  >  succor  to 
the  Injured,  the  choice  lies  fund  jmen tally 
between  two  lines  of  governmental  Inter- 
rentlon  One,  trade  restrlctionism.  is  i.ot 
a  reasonable  approach  for  the  Unltf'd  b'.ates 
today  It  means  the  erosion  of  the  intt-r- 
natlunal  basis  of  our  security,  a  shirUmi;  ut 
our  international  leadership  reeponslbiUlliis, 
and  a  relative  stagnation  In  our  dumc.-,tlc 
economy.  The  other,  adjustment  aasist.uice. 
would  promote  our  ;ecurlty.  strengthen  an<l 
Justify  our  international  leAdtrship.  ai.d 
freshen  the  springs  of  our  domestic  economic 
growth. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  last 
year  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Area 
R.deve..>i  men:  Act  of  1361  Is  a  1'  ng-r.-inge 
program  for  area  economic  reclcvel..>['iner  t 
The  skills  and  experience  developed  In  the 
administration  of  this  act  In  the  field  of  em- 
ployee reorlentaUon  and  Industrial  rede- 
velopment will  be  Invaluable  to  such  adju.at- 
ment  assistance  as  may  be  required  by  free 
trade. 

Cij-TTcnt    tradti    re.i:r:ctu,TU 

To  make  a  more  decisive  Impact  on  Inter- 
national deve:opm:nts  we  niiMt  embrace 
economic  change.  This  means  a  h.^rd  look 
at  domestic  antlgrowth  oollcies  as  well  .aa 
International  economic  policies.  It  means 
that  the  peril  poln*.  escape  clause,  defense 
•■aentlallty  rationailzaUons  must  go  Their 
whole  thrust  is  to  preserve  the  status  quo 
Moreover  since  they  cripple  our  prugre)*a 
they  fall  In  the  end  to  achieve  their  n.krruw 
goal — domestic  prosper. f 

The  status  quo  defenses  built  Into  our 
present  trade  legislation  are  more  Oaaigorous 
to  lnternatl<mal  economic  t  rogrejs  than 
might  be  Imagined  because  they  promise  or 
threttten  the  imposition  of  heightened  Uade 
barriers  even  where  such  barriers  are 
presently  of  no  consequence.  It  is  ba<i 
enough  for  foreign  exporters  to  face  U3 
trade  barriers  of  known  levels,  to  live  In 
the  knowledge  that  they  may  rise  to  what- 
ever level  Is  reciuired  to  dam  the  flow  of 
Imports  Is  to  stifle  hope  that  in  new  exports. 
to  a  more  diversified  production  of  exp>  rts. 
lies  the  answer  to  their  export  problems 
If  the  answer  for  these  countries  does  not 
He  In  export  specialization,  nor  in  a  diversi- 
fied exp<5rt  base,  the  thrust  to  development 
must  tie  toward  self-sufficiency — away  from, 
not  toward,  private  enterprise. 

The  protectionists  realize  that  even  a 
partial  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  re- 
quires Increasingly  rigorous  measures  At 
present  they  are  shifting  from  tariffs  t.> 
quotas  and  International  marHet  sharing? 
agreements  as  their  answer  to  Import  pres- 
sures. This  la  a  natural  development  but 
a  painful  threat  to  our  domestic  and  inter- 
national Interests.  Tariffs  are  designed  to 
distort  markets,  but  In  altering  the  terms  of 
exchan'^e  they  still  leave  the  market  free 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  altered  cordl- 
tlonA.  Precisely  for  this  reason,  the  C'^n- 
temporary  protections  aim  for  the  ap- 
proaches that  will  throttle  econr  mlc  freedom 
In  the  International  market  and  eliminate 
tlie   market  forces  entirely   at  our  borders. 


Tbe  defence  esaentlalltr  provision  of  tbe 
Tariff  Act  operates  as  a  cloak  for  the  nar- 
rowest protectionist  pressures.  This  cloak 
ts  pocentlally  a  most  useful  one.  for  the 
public  Is  not  ready  to  ask  many  q\MsUons 
of  a  st^p  alleged  to  be  In  the  totereats  of 
national  security.  Since  its  Introduction 
Into  the  1955  extension  of  our  trade  legis- 
lation the  clause  has  seen  little  use — mainly 
because  of  zealous  Presidential  scrutiny  of 
reciuests    under    ita    provisions 

Ilarr'.ng  s  firm  Presldei-.t!  il  hind,  !t  .'fTers 
the  argument  of  natl  nal  security  to  thfK<!e 
seeklni?  protection  fnjm  comp-tl'lon  We 
need  to  discipline  app'catlor  s  of  the  d-  v.ce 
so  as  to  restrict  It  to  cases  whlrh  do  li.volve 
,  ur  sf-urry  in.p  irtantly  Such  a  w.iy  exi.sis 
It  Is  to  replace  the  tariOT  .ir  sub.-.ld>-  paid  by 
consumers  d:rertly  — w.th  a  ri  h  sub  dy 
paid  f  rr  rn  the  deferse  buds^'^t  Where  Im- 
porting secur.ty  needs  ire  invlved.  the  De- 
trv.se  D'pirtmei;t  «ou:d  supp  rt  such  rx- 
pc-ndit'ir-s  and  Cons^reps  premniably  wn'.ld 
be  roadv  to  l«vy  the  t.ixes  required  B  t 
where  the  pl^a  Is  not  brxsed  nn  real  se<-ur.ty 
needs.  It  would  be  dlfflcilt  to  secun-  t.'.e 
support  c.f  eithrr  gri  up  It  w  .uid  be  ex- 
tremely difU'u'.t  to  :m.T?lne  a  m'jr>'  t;nev  us 
R.««atilt  on  flscnl  Integrity  thin  le/islative 
subf^idies  hidden   from   thoee  who  pay  them 

VII.      PBOllL^MS      IN      LMPLEMCNTING     Tltt-t.     TRADE 

Simply  to  conclude  Uiat  *e  must  and  will 
move  toward  ever-lncreaalni?  trade  freed  im 
Ivaves  unanawired  a  number  of  bri-ad  and 
a.  rruw  qutitl ma  of  prU.c.ple.  of  atrate^y, 
oi  timlii::,  and  oJ  or  ;ai.lzat.on 

Timetable  to  frre  trade 

The  first  question  Is  H-w  f.ir  should  we 
go  toward  the  pole  of  free  trade'  The  an- 
swir  Is  t!i.it  VK-  must  go  all  the  wiy  There 
Is  no  stopp'ng  place  short  uf  free  trade 
Wo  cm  be  re-.isonab'.y  certain  that  fai:-»<nle 
free  trade  will  help  our  economic  growth  and 
balance  of  payments,  and  contribute  pfiwer- 
fuliy  tow;'rd  free  world  pro-.;r(ES  and  unltT 
These  potential  benefiu  will  be  dimlMsl.ed 
as  >)ur  guai  faUs  short  of  lu.l  trade  Uberall- 
zati  J.! 

It  doee  not  follow,  however,  thai  lull  trade 
freedom  must  be  achieved  ut  uue  sv^i-^jp 
Practical  co!i«ider:itU)ns  as  we!!  as  luglc  and 
the  compelling  evldei;ce  of  EEC  experience 
sU'»stst  that  If  the  free  trade  ^ual  la  un- 
equivocal and  the  »te(  a  to  li.is  gual  are 
prescribed  in  an  orderiy  aiii  ai;equlv>xal  se- 
quence under  law.  lie  tl  -ws  ^f  Investment 
and  trade  will  rwtftly  move  to  anUcl^^a'c  the 
patterns  expected  to  obtain  when  the  final 
goal  's  reached. 

The  time  needed  to  attain  free  trade  should 
be  short  enough  to  ^'alvanize  into  scUun 
producers  who  are  currently  or  potentially 
ex  Kirters  but  lone  en  lUgh  to  bring  the  ad- 
Ju>;'ment  problem  down  to  proportions  easily 
manageable  in  a  8tr<  ng  and  pro8[>erous  econ- 
omy No  single  time  Sfutn  would  please 
everyone  If  1  year  is  t<x)  long  fur  the  zcaluus 
free  trader.  50  years  .s  too  short  for  the  em- 
battled protectiotusl.  It  la  su^:He«ted  that 
the  lei'ltlmate  needs  a.-id  ajspiratl' )ns  of  ail 
parties  inv  nved  d.-mesti:  and  forel^cn.  culd 
be  adequately  met  with  a  program  which  re- 
duces our  tariffs  by  10  percent  .if  their  InliUl 
level  in  each  subsequent  year  This  program 
could  be  established,  as  in  the  EEC,  subject 
to  the  provision  that  no  time  extensions 
c  >uld  t)e  granted,  but  with  op[x>riuulfy  for 
a  speedup  If  desired  H[)«edup  latitude  Is 
useful  because  with  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall,  the  neceasary  udJustnn-nt.H  woa.d  be 
made  very  swiftly  and  with  relative  ease  in 
all  but  a  mm  irliy  of  case*  Tlris,  It  Is  only 
In  the  hard  ere  case.-i  tt.at  m  <re  liian  a  few 
years  for  adjustment  la  useful  or  necessary 
If  tariff  reductions  are  on  an  across-the- 
board  basis,  a.s  advocated  In  the  next  seFslon. 
the  acceleration  ■  f  general  tariff  reduction 
w;il  cau-'se  no  serious  strains  and  tscllltate 
tcreater  ncti  in  In  the  residual  problem  areas 
Tlie  EEC  has  found  this  to  be  the  case. 


AcTOst-the-hoard  liherali*ation 
There  are  compelling  reasons  for  abandon- 
ing   our    present    commodity- by -commodity 
procedures     in     tariff     determinations     and 
negotiations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  more  narrowly  de- 
fined the  product  area  covered  by  a  tariff 
rate,  the  more  concentrated  are  the  losses 
and  the  sm.dler  the  net  social  gain  from 
any  particular  reduction.  This  appro.ich 
max;ml7.e«  the  discrepancies  between  the  in- 
come eff'Tts  of  any  given  rh.inge  In  the 
tariff  level  upon  the  average  cltlsen  and  upon 
th<.iie  connected  with  the  particular  Indvistry. 
It  thus  enh;\nres  the  ability  of  protectlon- 
l.<«t«  to  exploit  the  principle  that  It  la  the 
5qu'>:iiclng  whee'  that  gets  the  oil.  But 
ns  the  tariff  bargaining  nrea  Is  widened  the 
Income  Kisses  from  tariff  Increases,  or  the 
Income  gains  from  t.ir.fT  decreases  affect  a 
r^e.iter  number  if  people  and  cumul.ite  for 
those  Involved,  thus  mtklng  more  persons 
re.i  ly  f.i  exert  themselves  to  advance  their 
intereRta 

.Sc  ondly  nfirrow:y  defined  tariff  bargaln- 
tr  '  forrra  e.«ch  contracting  country  to  aub- 
mit  ti->  a  prfHcedure  In  which  to  gain  a  bene- 
fit fif  one  of  Its  exp)rt  Industries  It  must 
In  effect  allow  the  other  nation  to  dictate 
the  product  area  to  l>e  liberalized.  If  a 
com, try  t.ili»'8  the  Initiative  In  offering  con- 
cess'.,  w.s  It  losea  some  of  Its  Initiative  In  the 
nelect!i)Ti  of  the  area  to  l>e  liberalised  abroiid 
In  return  With  all  the  Imponderables  In- 
herent In  anv  prediction  of  the  effects  of  the 
Initial  bargain  :is  a  result  of  Its  generaliza- 
tion to  all  most-favored-natlon  countries. 
It  IS  not  surprising  that  even  minor  t  iHff 
sduistments  are  a  formidable  undertaking 
If  hf>wever  we  'witch  to  a  broad  product 
range  for  tariff  cutting — so  that  the  t'-'tal 
range  of  dutiable  products  Is  collected  Into, 
»ay.  10  groujwi,  the  situation  can  be  much 
Im;  roved  If.  for  in.stance.  s  general  10 
I)ercei.t  cut  i:  made  in  each  category,  the 
r'.ght  c<  uld  be  given  each  country  to  achieve 
this  cut  I  bused  on  a  weighted  average  of  the 
ritts  n  pr' duct*  ii-.cluded)  by  whatever 
pafern  of  individual  prt)duct  rats  cuts  It 
desires  In  each  category — so  long,  of  course, 
as  the  percentage  cuts  In  each  successive  year 
are  based  on  the  Initial  year  rates  and 
weight*  This  would  give  eacb  nation  far 
more  freedom  than  it  now  possesses  In  dls- 
tribuMng  reductions  among  Its  list  of  pro- 
tected products  It  would  thus  enable  each 
natl<in  Uj  concentrate  the  bulk  of  Its  cuts 
In  prcduct  areas  wh(>f^e  rapid  progress  toward 
adjustment  reduces  or  mlnlmlces  consequent 
burdens  from  rising  Imports  Til  us.  each 
I  nil.  n  fould  retard  in  the  first  few  years  the 
pace  of  l!t)eraIlzatlon  for  Industries  with  par- 
ticularly heavy  adjustment  difficulties. 

Such  autonomy  In  distributing  tariff  cuts 
would  create  a  significant  additional  benefit. 
Once  a  nation  gee.rs  lt.<ielf  for  adjustment 
and  t>eglns  to  make  significant  progress  to- 
ward It.  the  economy  begins  to  produce  more 
and  more  examples  of  success  In  adjustment. 
Rising  expectations  are  generated  by  the 
multiplying  evidence  of  the  export  growth 
op{vrtunlt:es  created  by  the  Ubcrallisatlons 
carried  on  abroad  In  return.  This  will  reduce 
the  fears  and  Insecurities  which  figure  so 
prominently  among  the  factors  responsible 
f>  r  relstaiice  to  udjustment  In  hard  core 
are. IS,  settli'.K  the  sUtge  there  f<jr  more  rapid 
prot;re8s  than  might  otherwise  be  anticipated. 
Finally,  there  Is  a  most  compelling  prac- 
tli  al  rea.wn  for  the  change  to  a  broad- 
based  t.^rlff  bargaining  system  The  mem- 
bers of  EEC  have  established  this  approach 
fur  handling  their  internal  liberalization 
and  they  Insist  that  future  bargaining  with 
the  United  States  and  other  ouUlders  mtist 
be  on  this  basla  We  cannot  succeed  In  up- 
holding on  grounds  of  principle  our  narrow- 
ly based  system  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
take  the  consequences  of  a  failure  to  Induce 
major  tariff  concessions  from  tbem. 
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Alternative  VS.  $trategiet  for  liberating 
trade 

Although  susceptible  to  countless  varia- 
tions In  details  and  approach,  the  basic 
routes  through  which  the  United  States 
might  move  t-^ward  effective  free  trade  for 
the  free  world  can  be  reduced  essentially 
to   three : 

1  The  United  States  might  Join  a  ma- 
jor regional  bloc  of  industrialized  nations 
and  work  from  wlth.n  to  tie  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  In  bonds  of  Increasing  mutual 
interdependence  to  such  a  union.  This  ap- 
proach such  as  entry  Into  the  EEC,  forma- 
tion of  an  Atlantic  community  of  the  OECD 
countries,  ,  union  of  NATO  countries — 
would  Involve  as  a  first  step  moving  toward 
internal    free   trade   among   the  members. 

2  The  United  States  might  Initially  form 
a  regional  bloc  with  non-European  nations, 
perhaps  a  Pan  American  Economic  Union, 
in  which  it  would  function  as  the  Industrial 
heart 

3  The  United  States  might  stay  outside 
regional  blocs  and  work  directly  for  gen- 
eralized free  trade. 

The  US  entry  Into  some  version  of  an 
Atlantic  Community  has  considerable  ap- 
l>eal  It  appears  to  provide  an  acceptable 
answer  to  our  pressing  International  eco- 
nomic problems  and  would  extinguish  the 
threat  of  narrow  Isolntlonlsm.  Its  adherents 
say  such  a  union  would  unite  in  ever-tighter 
bonds  the  centers  of  western  civilization  and 
culture,  whose  preservation  they  argue  Is  a 
central  goal  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Such  a  union,  however.  Is  a  dubious  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  binding  the  free 
world.  Western  Europe  Is  not  ready  to  con- 
template yielding  on  Its  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  outsiders  to  accept  the  United  States 
or  any  other  country  with  a  guarantee  that 
membership,  on  a  regular  or  associated  basis, 
will  be  open  to  all  the  countries  of  the  free 
world.  The  achievement  of  discrimination, 
after  all,  Is  an  Important  element  In  the 
development  of  the  EEC.  We  cannot  expect 
the  Community  to  accept  readily  the  enor- 
mous pressures  Incident  ufKjn  U.S.  entry 
Into  Its  union  and  In  addition  abandon  Its 
discriminations  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Such  a  move  would  be  to  Europe's  advan- 
tage In  the  long  run  by  expanding  Its  oppor- 
tunities, but  this  overlooks  the  fact  that 
(relevant  In  the  short  run  only)  unexplolted 
opportunities  of  this  sort  exist  now.  Entry 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  possibly  other 
EPTA  members  will  offer  new  opportunities 
with  the  concomitant  need  for  adjustment. 

While  still  wider  markets  In  the  United 
States  and  eUewhere  wovild  be  of  some 
Interest  to  the  EEC,  It  seems  unlikely  that 
these  advantages  would  compensate  this 
group  for  the  Immediate  pressures  from 
Increased  Imports. 

Should  the  United  States  enter  the  EEC 
without  Insuring  that  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  would  be  Included  and  on  generous 
terms,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  free  world  unity  would  be  Jeopardized. 
This  would  exacerbate  already  Inflamed  fears 
and  anti-Western  sentiments  among  the  less 
developed  nations,  Antl-lmperlallsm  would 
be  reinforced 

Nations  of  the  non -Western  World  gain  a 
measure  of  security  regarding  their  trading 
future  In  European  markets  from  the  fact 
that  presently  they  make  common  cause  with 
the  United  States.  They  and  the  United 
states  are  Interested  In  greater  access  to 
European  markets,  and — given  Its  policy  of 
multilateralism — U.S.  gains  are  also  gains  for 
them.  Under  present  circumstances,  they 
have  cause  to  feel  that  In  dealing  with  the 
EEC  American  self-interest  works  in  favor  of 
their  own  Interests.  Should  the  United 
States  enter  an  Atlantic  economic  union, 
however,  this  correspondence  of  interests 
would  be  weakened. 

An  Atlantic  union  which  offered  the  rest 
of  the  world  less  than  It  offered  Its  members 


would  Inevitably  appear  as  a  combination 
of  affiuent,  capitalist  nations  against  the  rest 
of  the  world.  World  opinion  would  find 
unseemly  a  union  for  mutual  aggrandize- 
ment by  the  wealthy  few  on  a  basis  which 
slights  the  lot  of  the  impoverished  many. 
This  could  not  help  but  make  Soviet  over- 
tures more  attractive,  relatively,  even  with 
the  attendant  risks.  Unless  we  are  ready  to 
abandon  the  non-Western  free  world,  the 
Atlantic  union  approach  is  not  realistic. 

If  upon  our  entry  Into  an  Atlantic  imion 
we  were  able  to  secure  terms  of  admission 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  regarded  as  gen- 
erous by  all  nations  concerned,  then  the 
approach  would  really  partake  of  the  multi- 
lateral free  trade  offered  by  the  third  alter- 
luitlve. 

Entry  by  the  United  States  Into  a  non- 
European  regional  bloc  would  be  inadvisable. 
Even  if  such  a  union  were  as  successful  as 
Its  limited  scope  allows.  It  would  be  against 
our  Interest.  It  would  tend  quickly  to 
estrange  Western  Europe  politically  as  well 
as  economically.  It  would  put  our  mutual 
defenses  In  Jeopardy.  The  many  non-Euro- 
pean nations  excluded  would  be  embittered 
because  of  this  discrimination  by  the  United 
States. 

In  this  approach,  as  In  the  previous  alter- 
native considered,  the  dynamics  of  ensuing 
developments  would  run  against  any  hopes 
of  eventual  reversal  of  the  exclusionary 
trends  set  In  motion.  As  time  passes,  the 
Initial  forces  which  militated  against  gen- 
eral multilateralism  become  stronger  and 
Increase  In  number  as  well.  Regionalism 
breeds  Internal  changes  in  the  pattern  of  in- 
vestment and  production  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  liberalized  multilateral  trade. 
Discrimination  produces  Increasingly  power- 
ful vested  interests  against  external  liberal- 
ization which  reinforce  the  Initial  pressures 
that  generate  systematic  discrimination.  To 
outside  nations,  therefore,  there  are  valid 
reasons  to  dismiss  as  pious,  hypocrisy  any 
pledges  that  after  an  adjustment  period, 
regionalism  will  be  abandoned  for  general 
liberalization. 

The  only  reasonable  approach  to  the  ur- 
gent problems  confronting  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policymakers  Is  for  the  United  States 
to  go  all  out  for  free  trade  across  tbe  free 
world,  although  to  assert  this,  even  waiving 
the  domestic  political  problems  involved,  is 
to  raise  a  number  of  dilScult  questions. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  Invitation  by  the 
United  States  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
move  in  a  prescribed  timetable  to  free  trade 
would  not  be  enthusiastically  received  in 
every  quarter. 

As  already  noted,  there  are  many  reasons  to 
doubt  that  the  EEC  would  relish  entering 
into  any  programs  that  would  reduce  its 
economic  excluslveness.  Such  a  step  would 
certainly  enhance  Western  Etu-ope's  real  in- 
come potentials  and  bind  Europe  to  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
ever  stronger  economic  ties.  But  this  would 
also  reduce  tbe  relative  position  of  Europe 
in  the  free  world.  A  united  Europe  in  a  di- 
vided free  world  is  stronger  than  a  Europe 
integrated  with  the  rest  of  tbe  free  world. 
It  Is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  resurgent 
Europe  to  look  upon  such  a  development 
with  equanimity. 

Despite  these  drawbacks,  the  long-range 
benefits  to  Europe  of  Joining  tbe  free  world 
in  free  trade  are  formidable.  Greater  access 
to  UjS.  markets  and  those  of  other  indus- 
trial countries,  the  increase  in  productivity 
through  greater  specialization  and  competi- 
tion— in  short,  gains  from  free  trade — would 
raise  the  standard  of  llvtog  in  Europe  to  the 
same  manner,  but  to  a  greater  degree,  as  to 
EEC  itself.  Vigorous  leadership  by  the 
United  States — its  position  reinforced  by  a 
firm  commitment  to  a  free  trade  policy — 
could  be  persuasive. 

Our  problem  to  choosing  the  right  strategy 
for  liberating  world  trade  is  nevertheless  a 


most  difficult  one.  There  is  no  easy  answer, 
save  to  drift  on  while  the  free  world  disin- 
tegrates around  us.  If  we  do  drift  we  shall 
very  likely  find  ourselves  with  no  other  alter- 
native than  to  turn  to  the  EEC.  Acceptance 
toto  the  EEC  with  reasonable  safeguards 
for  oiu  interests  may  then  be  difficult. 

An  offer  of  free  trade  from  the  United 
States  should  embrace  terms  binding  on  all 
participants.  In  particular,  these  terms 
should  Include  the  following: 

1.  Every  signatory  nation,  with  the  ex- 
ception noted  in  paragraph  5  below,  would 
agree  to  follow  a  stated  timetable  for  trade 
liberalization. 

2.  Tariff  liberalization  would  be  on  an 
across-the-board  basis,  with  annual  reduc- 
tions of  10  percent  of  the  weighted  average 
of  the  rates  obtaining  at  the  time  the  U.S. 
offer  is  made;  thus  in  10  years  all  tariffs 
would  be  eliminated. 

3.  All  import  quotas  would  be  automat- 
ically increased  by  20  percent  each  yepr,  with 
the  additional  provision  that  at  the  close  of 
the  10-year  period,  no  quota  restrictions 
would  remain, 

4.  Each  signatory  country  must  agree  to 
abstain  from  other  n.easures  that  would 
offset  the  effect  of  lowered  trade  restric- 
tions— e.g.  discriminatory  excise  taxes. 

5.  Underdeveloped  countries  would  be 
permitted  to  restrict  impwrts  of  certain  prod- 
ucts for  a  specified  period  to  provide  time  for 
adjustment.  A  longer  restriction  of  tariffs 
is  also  Justified  in  these  countries  to  view  of 
the  Importance  of  customs  revenue  to  their 
fiscal  systems. 

6.  Relations  between  the  signatory  nations 
and  outsiders  would  be  governed  by  GATT 
procedures. 

7.  Nations  applying  for  membership  after 
the  process  of  liberalization  has  gotten  un- 
derway would  be  required  to  match  the  lib- 
eralization already  made  by  member  na- 
tions. This  would  tend  to  discourage  delay 
in  entering  the  signatory  group. 

The  system  envisaged  here  is  not  perfect, 
but  it  would  promote  generalized  trade  lib- 
eralization throughout  the  free  world.  It 
utilizes  the  classical  system  of  rewards  and 
penalties.  Thus,  to  nations  most  Interested 
in  expanding  markets  for  exports,  the  liber- 
alization program  offers  a  most  attractive 
reward.  For  nations  more  concerned  with 
import  pressures  than  with  the  need  for  ex- 
panding exports,  the  potential  loss  of  exist- 
ing exports  through  exclusion  from  the  new 
free-trade  area  would  be  a  disturbing  con- 
tingency. The  program  would  continuously 
raise  the  cost  of  nonparticlpatlon. 

In  a  world  of  perfectly  rational  nations 
such  penalties  would  perhaps  be  unneces- 
sary. This  classical  system  of  rewards  and 
penalties  is,  however,  todigenous  to  a  free- 
market  sjrstem  and  is  particularly  appropri- 
ate to  a  domestic  free  enterprise  society 
striving  to  establish  conditions  for  freedom 
and  Individual  opportunity  to  the  world. 

We  stand  at  a  turning  potot  in  history: 
We  must  go  forward  toward  free  world  eco- 
nomic unity  or  set  aside  our  hopes  for  dy- 
namic growth  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  paper  has  been  written  in  the  firm 
belief  that  Americans  can  and  will  rise  to 
the  Imperatives  of  the  times  once  they  un- 
derstand the  issues.  Clarification  of  these 
Issues  is  a  crucial  function  of  the  public 
debate  now  in  progress.  It  Is  hoped  that 
this  paper  will  contribute  to  that  purpose. 

Tablx  1. — Industrial  production  in  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  1953-60 
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[In  n:IUk>n^,  tn>\  of  pcrlotfl 


Coimtry  or  area 

1961 

1963 

All  couDtrtea: 

OoM 

183.  n.'^ 

UOM 

1 

833,930 

1       15  61A 

yorelcn  exebange 

Total 

40.  mo 

40   V3^ 

1963       I 


134.360 
17,  14.^ 


I'nltad  ttalM: 

OoW 

Fucalgn  eichance. 


Totel. 


Keot  of  fy-f*  work!: 

Hold  

Fort'lKD  exchange. 


Totiil 36,147 


Can.tilu: 

liolif      

ForMK^i  t'lehaoge. 


Total. 


KSO" 


l,Sf4 


l.KLT 


1,955 


n.  IOC 

1"*,  -so 

14.  rtr 
\\>.  74.^ 

14.  VI3 

IH.  9'i.l 

r.  493   ' 
19,  ?1.S 

32.  472 

31.782 

38.428 

36.  7l» 

I.I34 

77fi 

1.  ina 

Ml 

!,  inn 

736 

1.07*  ! 
870  1 

1.910 

1.944 

1,&36  1          1,9^ 

37,538 


960 
917 

1,S77 


41.988 


951 


1.83C 


42,941 
906 


1,993 
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Table  6. — Ofmal  gold  and  foreign  exchange  positions  of  th*  United  States  and  seLecled  areas,  1951-61 — Continued 

I  [In  millions,  end  of  period] 


Country  or  area 

1061 

lfi62 

1053 

1054 

1056 

1B6« 

1957 

1958 

1S5B 

1900 

June  1961 

I  Htm  Anierioa- 

(;    .1      .-     .--- 

hf. Tlpn  pxf  haiipe 

LOS."! 

1,086 

l.S.'Vi 
1.180 

1,920 
1.3S0 

1.83.1 
1.300 

],8.VS 
1.340 

1.870 
1.810 

1.890 
1,93U 

1.735 
1.380 

1,640 
1.380 

1,880 
1.695 

1,425 
I.3G0 

;  >.ui;.-. - 

2.990 

3,010 

3,300 

3,  135 

3.  195 

3,680 

3,820 

3.115 

3.020 

2,956 

2.785 

1  ,  :  !.i  •■i.tal  F.Lro{'e: 

(..,1      .--       -   - 

},    ii^ii  rxi  lange  

4.365 
8.050 

7,  41.^ 

4,77.- 
3,440 

5,430 
1,^30 

6,516 
U,.170 

6,  030 
6. 1'JO 

7,540 
5.995 

8,21; 
5.930 

10,050 
7,175 

11.335 
6.120 

13,230 
8.170 

14.090 
8,635 

'lot»l -. 

8,  21.' 

P.  fire 

13,120 



13.535 

14.145 

17.225 

17.455 

21,400 

22.726 

1nite.i  Klnjrdoin,  e-tlmat^l: 

(II    \ 

2,200 
174 

i.:«) 

4.^8 

2.  .TOO 
246 

2,  5,'.n 

248 

2. 0.-'O 
106 

1,800 

476 

1.600 

774 

2,850 

255 

2,500 
2S0 

2.800 

439 

Z  400 
378 

>^  iitrn  eir!i.ii;i'e 

lotal     

2,374 

1,968 

2,546 

2,798 

2,156 

2.276 

2,374 

3.105 

2,750 

3,238 

2.778 

\iiTi .     I  hiu  do  not  UK  liida  positions  of  iheee  countric."  or  ar(>as  In  the  intemational        Sourrc    Intem.itiona]  Monetary  Ftmd,  Inirmatiorjal  Financial  Statistics,  Novem- 
Mon.tiry    Fund.     Rooaiisr'  of  varlou?  statt'tlca!  qualifieations,  tlje  duUi  should  be    ber  1961,  pp.  23-25. 
uwl  :i.'^  mdicitjng  only  ordiTa  ol  mii^Uude. 
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VS.  short-term  liabilitiis,  payaf'Ie  in  dollnrs,  on  foreign      Taplf,    8. —  Foreign    trade    pntlem^    of   the    European    Free    Trade 
account,  and  U.S.  gold  rcserten,  1956-61  Association,  1959  and  1960 


KikI  of  |>eriud 

Orand 
lotal 

Total  to 
banks  atid 
otnrtol  In- 
flltutioiis 

Total  to 

other 

hoidera 

Gold  re- 
serreg  (rx- 
chidlnR 
uositi(in 
in  IMF) 

19.V,    ..      

19'7                                                          .      . 

14,  8«) 
15.099 

ir,.0M 

19,311 
21,213 
20.986 

12.  '^6l 

12.  K47 

13,  «* 

16,  H3 
!»>,  'J* 
lh.7,* 

2,030 
i2R2 
2,430 
3,398 
2.227 
1177 

22,  0.^8 
22.  R-l? 

\'.lf* 

2U.  SK2 

1W.SV 

19>V'       _.           ...         ... 

May  19t>l    pmHmliiary)    

19.507 

17.804 

'  17.603 

To  riiro|)e  .   

R.  593 
2.612 
2,289 
3,174 
349 
3.920 

7.871 
2.362 
1.241 
3,(48 
317 
3.920 

722 

250 

1,048 

136 

32 

Tn  ("ana'la 



To  .\»ia .       .. .   .. 

Tn  ot^p^  arr-a."                         .    . 

To  IntematloDal  Instilutluiu... 

(In  mil]>(ms] 


19S0 

1060 

Increase 
in  19G0 

Imports  by  EFTA  members  (cost,  Insurance,  and 
IreipJitJ: 
From  all  sources   _ 

«20.016 

3,242 

6,614 

10.262 

17,002 
3.042 
3,944 
9,110 

823,081 
3,731 
6,  se- 
ll, 873 

18,633 
3,501 
4,426 

0.678 

+83,065 

From  one  another 

+489 

From  EEC 

From  outside  Western  Europe  .   

+953 
+1  411 

Exports  by  EFTA  meml)ors  (free  on  board): 

To  all  I'Ountries 

+1,531 

To  one  another ..  . 

+459 

To  EEC 

+481 

To  outside  Western  Europe... 

+44t8 

'  June. 

Poiirre-   FwU-ral  I'eaer^e  Hciird.  Fe.U'nU  KesiTve  nullctin,  .Seiiteriiler  1961,  tabic  2, 
PI     11 1&  1117,  ei(.-e|>l  lor  ^oM  %i.rBS  k iiK'b  .ire  from  UtMr  6. 


Source:  European  Free  Trade  Aa60clatian,"EFTA's  Foreign  Trade  ia  1960  (1061), 
pp.  42~i3. 


THE  VOLTA  RIVER  PROJECT  IN 
GHANA 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 16.  1961,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  announced  his  decision  to  com- 
mit US.  funds  to  assist  In  financing  the 
construction  of  the  Volta  River  project 
In  Ghana.  I  have  previously  pubUcly 
expressed  my  view  that  this  decision  was 
unwise.  Today  I  shall  undertake  to  ex- 
plain In  some  detail  why  I  consider  U.S. 
participation  In  this  project  to  be  con- 
trary to  our  own  best  Interests  and.  In 
the  long  run.  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  perhaps  not  In  the  best 
Interesta  of  the  GhanAian  people.  I 
shall  also  Indicate  why  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  well  advised  to  reconsider 
the  question. 

Our  overall  national  objective  In  our 
foreign  aid  programs  to  Insure  nation- 
al security  In  a  world  at  peace,  a  world 
in  which  human  beings  everywhere  may 
enjoy  Individual  freedom  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  the  Increasing 
benefits  of  a  free  and  productive  society. 
We  have  long  since  recognized  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  retain  in  perpetuity 
for  ourselves  alone  the  benefits  of  a  free 
society.  A  go-it-alone  policy  simply  will 
not  work  In  today's  world. 

In  our  own  self-interest,  then,  we  aid 
those  who  are  allied  with  us  In  the  cold 
war  struggle.  We  do  this  by  providing 
direct  military  aid.    Moreover,  we  pro- 
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vide  economic  aid  to  shore  up  the  econ- 
omies of  some  of  our  allies  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  support  the  military 
establishments  which  our  military  aid 
helps  to  build.  In  this  way,  we  seek  to 
maintain  overall  military  superiority  for 
the  West  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  bloc.  Let 
me  make  It  plain  that  I  endorse  tliese 
principles,  that  I  have  been  a  constant 
supporter  of  oollective  action  by  free  na- 
tions and  a  consistent  supporter  of 
mutual  aecurity  programs. 

The  second  major  aspect  of  our  aid 
program  involves  the  assistance  we  ex- 
tend to  those  nations  which  are  not  now. 
and  cannot  in  the  foreseeable  futiu-e  be- 
come, slgnlflcant  military  powers.  These 
are  so-caHed  underdeveloped  nations. 
Here  we  are  motivated  in  part  by  our 
basic  humanitarian  desire  to  assist 
others  to  achieve  ttie  things  we  now  en- 
Joy.  But  here,  too,  our  own  self-interest 
is  heavily  involved. 

Simply  stated,  we  desire  freedom  for 
others,  both  for  their  sake  and  to  pre- 
serve freedom  for  ourselves.  Political 
freedom  cannot  long  exist  without  eco- 
nomic freedom. 

Thus,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  at- 
tempts "to  strengthen  friendly  foreign 
countries  and  to  assist,  on  a  basis  of  self- 
help  and  mutual  cooperation,  the  efforts 
of  free  peoples  to  develop  their  economic 
resources  and  free  economic  institu- 
tions." I  support  these  objectives,  let 
me  repeat. 


The  Volta  project  fails  the  test  set 
forth  in  the  quoted  policy  declarations  of 
the  act.  Moreover,  it  violates  the  princi- 
ples that  ought  to  guide  our  foreign  aid 
program,  particularly  in  Africa  where 
the  need  for  aid  is  so  great.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Volta  project  is  the  wrong  kind 
of  aid.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  given 
under  the  wrong  kind  of  conditions  and 
is  in  the  wrong  place. 

On  tomorrow  the  final  signature  is 
scheduled  to  be  afBxed  to  the  Volta  River 
project  contract. 

Let  us  first  examine  briefly  conditions 
in  Ghana.  From  many  points  we  see 
danger  signals  flashing.  Even  In  today's 
news  there  is  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch from  Ghana  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ghana  AKSxars  80,  Accba  Hkabs 

Accra.  Qhama,  February  7. — Reliable 
sources  said  yesterday  80  persoxis  have  been 
arrested  by  the  Ghana  Oovemment  since  last 
Thursday.  An  opposition  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, Daniel  Apedoh,  vae  said  to  be  among 
those  detained. 

The  reports  could  not  be  ofl\cUilly  con- 
firmed. 

The  arrests  were  said  to  have  been  made 
in  the  Volta  region's  chief  town  of  Ho,  103 
miles  east  of  Accra,  and  in  the  Keta  district 
and  Bawku  In  Northern  Ghana. 

Mr.  Apedoh  was  elected  to  ParUament  after 
the  detention  of  another  opposition  member, 
Modesto  Apaloo.  The  oppoaitlan  now  has  8 
seats  In  the  114-membei'  Parllamait. 
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Mr.  President,  while  in  Ghana  last  fall. 
Senators  Nkxtbirgkr  and  Hart  and  I  sat 
In  the  gallery  of  the  Ghana  Parliament 
and  heard  debated  a  bill  which  appeared 
to  me  to  have  no  democratic  earmarks; 
quite  to  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to  me 
to  be  exclusively  an  instrument  of  dic- 
tatorship. Indeed,  one  of  the  members 
who  spoke  against  the  passage  of  the  bill 
made  the  statement  that  when  that  bill 
became  law  freedom  will  have  vanished 
from  Ghana  Some  of  the  members  of 
Parliament  whom  we  heard  opposing  tine 
bill  quicldy  were  forced,  for  their  own 
protection,  to  flee  Ghana. 

Mr  President,  no  former  colony  in 
Africa  has  been  granted  independence 
with  prospects  for  success  .so  bright  as 
were  those  that  prevailed  in  Ghana 
The  British,  over  the  years  of  enlight- 
ened colonial  rule,  had  firmly  planUd 
the  seeds  of  democratic  ir^stitutions. 
The  Ghanaian  people  had  been  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  their  Government 
and  a  competent  civil  service  corps  had 
been  trained.  A  substantial  surplus  ex- 
isted in  the  treasury.  The  traii.^itioii 
from  colonial  status  to  independence 
was  smooth  an<^  carefully  coordinated. 

Within  the  short  span  uf  5  years  the 
light  of  freedom  that  once  Kave  promise 
of  burning  so  brightly  in  Ghana  has 
been  all  but  snufTed  out.  Democratic  in- 
stitutions, where  they  still  exist,  exist 
in  name  only.  The  one-party  political 
system  is  deliberately  suppressing  all  op- 
position and  systematically  obliteralini; 
individual  freedom.  Supreme  ptihtical 
power  has  been  gathered  into  the  iira.sp- 
Ing  hands  of  one  individual.  Freedom  is 
being  systematically  crushed.  Ridicu- 
lous attempts  to  deify  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Ghanaian  people  while  fan- 
ning the  flames  of  racism  in  the  name  of 
nationalism  raise  additional  qualms  and 
questions. 

The  fact  that  Nkrumah  has  in  recent 
years,  displayed  increasing  alfinity  for 
Communist  causes  and  has  consistently 
alined  his  Government  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  in  international  politics 
does  not,  in  and  of  itself,  disqualify  the 
Ghanaian  people  for  appropriate  assist- 
ance. I  observe,  however,  that  such  a 
condition  ought  not  to  be  dismissed 
without  consideration. 

What  is  more  fundamental  than  polit- 
ical alinemtnt  in  international  politics 
Is  the  fact  that  the  present  Government 
of  Ghana  does  not  a>dhere  to  basic  prin- 
ciples of  rule  of  law.  It  denies  funda- 
mental human  rights  to  its  opposition. 
It  hats  embarked  upon  a  calculated  pro- 
gram to  suppress  freedom  of  expression. 
It  has  legalized  imprisonment  and  even 
death  of  citizens  for  any  act  which 
Nkrumah  may,  by  whim  or  otherwise, 
decide  is  a  crime,  upon  sentence  by  spe- 
cial Judges  appointed  by  him  and  from 
whose  judgment  there  is  no  appeal  It 
was  the  bill  for  that  purpose  which  I 
read  and  heard  debated,  and  which  gave 
me  a  deep  shock. 

Nkrumah  seeks  to  wield,  and  is  wield- 
ing, dictatorial  power.  He  seeks, 
through  mass  communications  media 
which  he  controls,  to  abrogate  unto  him- 
self power  over  the  people  that  extends 
not  only  from  the  cradle  to  the  Eirave, 
but  even  beyond  as  well. 


Mr.  President,  on  the  day  we  arrived 

in  Ghana,  I  acquired  a  copy  of  the  Eve- 
ning News,  the  masthead  of  which 
carries  the  statement  that  it  was 
founded  by  Kwame  Nkrumah,  and 
bears  the  .slogan.  The  Party  Is  Su- 
preme." 

The  lead  article  of  that  edition  of  the 
newspaper— dated  Saturday,  October  14. 
1961— carries  on  page  1  the  txjld  head- 
line: 'Nkrumah  Ls  Our  Mf.s.siah  "  I 
wish  to  read  oiu-  parayrpph  from  th.nt 
article: 

From  time  to  time.  Individuals  have 
r.iiijjht  KUmpses  "f  ihe  Christ  or  ihe  L.-iif 
lUivi  ul  0<1  go'Xl  LoriR  b»>f.'re  Je»u«.  wer*- 
men  like  Mtjses  Jonhuci  e;i«1ui,  ftc  .  wlio 
clemoiirttr;»tfd  the  true  lde;i  of  sf'iisi.lp  TTil.s 
Ut-rr..  ui.*rat.lon  by  no  meana  ended  with 
Jrsu.s  Why  Karl  Marx  demon.it rated  the 
c:.r:s'  ,ind  St)  did  I.f:;ln  of  r  S.'<  R  Ohandl 
f  Iiid;;i  Mfio  of  Chum  and  ir.  our  midst  is 
Kw,ime  Nkrumah 

Editorial  opinuni  m  prominent 
US  newspapers  ha.s  taken  note  of 
Nkrumah's  leftist  tendencies  and  dic- 
tatorial acts,  yet  it  is  said  that  wv 
should  not  forsake  the  Ghanaian  peo- 
ple merclv  bocausv  thoir  G.jVi ;  umtT.t  i-. 
dictatorial  and  almrs  it,self  with  Mo.scow 
Rather,  it  is  argued,  we  should  provide 
a.ssi3tance  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  remove  the  causes  of  hun(,;er. 
illne.ss.  and  illiteracy  that  breed  com- 
munl.sm,  to  wean  them  away  from  their 
lll-u'uided  ways,  in  their  own  interest, 
which  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  in  our 
own  interest  as  well. 

There  is  much  to  be  .said  for  this 
theory,  Mr  President  But  assuming  its 
validity — and  there  are  situations  in 
which  It  can  validly  be  applied— it  does 
not  fit  the  Ghanaian  situation  or  apply 
to  the  Volti.  River  project.  The  Volta 
River  project  simply  will  not  implement 
tins  philosophy  It  will  not  do  so  because 
this  project  will  provide  little  aid  to  the 
Ghanaian  people.  In  large  measure,  it 
may  serve  furtlier  to  entrench  tlie  pres- 
ent dictatorial  renmie  The  Volta  pro- 
ject LS  a  prestige  showpiece  for  Nkrumah 
and  his  political  clique. 

The  first  stage  of  the  Volta  Dam  proj- 
ect IS  desi.jned  to  produce  about  512.000 
kilowatts  of  electricity.  Ultimately,  it  is 
planned  that  1 -million-kilowatt  capac- 
ity will  be  installed.  That  is  an  enor- 
mous flow  of  electricity.  Is  it  needed  in 
Ghana?  At  the  present  time,  only  about 
40.000  kilowatts  is  used  in  the  entire 
country  and  there  is  no  prospect  for  local 
industrial  development  that  could  absorb 
anything  like  a  major  fraction  of  the 
output  of  the  proposed  dam. 

The  Volta  Dam  project  undertakes  to 
answer  a  need  that  does  not  exist.  It 
supplies  power  for  a  demand  that  is  not 
there.  If  there  were  a  prospect  of  de- 
veloping local  industry  to  use  this  vast 
quantity  of  power,  if  industrial  develop- 
ment were  merely  awaiting  the  avail- 
ability of  power  to  be  unleashed,  if  this 
project  would  indeed  provide  for  the  dire 
needs  of  the  people  of  Ghana,  there 
might  be  justification  for  the  project; 
but  these  conditions  are  not  satisfied,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  in  the  foreseeable 
future  that  the  people  of  Ghana,  who 
now  use  40,000  kilowatts  of  electricity, 
can  use  economically  1  million  kilowatts 


of  electricity     How  is  It  proposed,  then, 
to  justify  this  project? 

The  only  way  a  need  for  power  can 
be  demonstrated  is  by  extending  many 
more  millions  in  loan  aid  to  a  created 
subsidiary  of  Kaiser  Aluminum  Corp. 
and  Reynolds  Aluminum  Co,  to  constnict 
an  aluminum  smelter  to  process  alumiiui 
si;ii>ped  from  the  United  States,  with  the 
finished  aluminum  to  be  marketed  eillur 
m  the  United  Slates  or  In  Elurope. 

Thus  It  IS  proposed  that  we  use  the 
forfmn  aid  program  to  assist  two  biK 
Ui3.  corporations  to  create  a  demand  for 
powtr  to  justify  the  need  for  foreign  aid 
to  build  a  dam  m  a  country  whose  lead- 
ers flout  and  successfully  suppress  the 
principles  of  political  and  economic  free- 
dom which  are  enunciated  in  the  dec- 
laration of  policy  contained  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Act.  I  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  reconsider  all  the  circumstances 
before  the  final  signatures  are  affixed. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Govcrn- 
int'iit  has  had  many  months  in  which 
to  con.sider  this  project.  Its  approval 
was  announced  only  recently.  But  even 
though  the  announcement  has  been 
made,  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and 
the  basis  upon  which  it  was  negotiattxl 
are  such  that  any  deterioration  of  the 
situation  in  Ghana,  economic  or  other- 
wise, would  be  a  sufficient  basis  for 
termination  of  the  agreement.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  situation  in  Ghana,  both 
economic  and  political,  has  been  stead- 
ily deteriorating 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  is 
entitled  to  consider  a  commitment  to  a 
project  which,  so  I  am  advised,  ulti- 
mately will  cost  in  the  order  of  $500 
million,  before  that  commitment  is  fi- 
nally made,  and  particularly  so  since 
there  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
a  project  of  this  kind — and  especially 
this  particular  project — will  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1961. 

Moreover,  as  I  shall  later  Indicate,  I 
have  serious  doubts  that  the  conditions 
the  President  fixed  as  requirements  for 
final  approval  have  adequately  been 
met. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
President  to  withhold  the  final  act  of 
approval,  scheduled  for  tomorrow,  imtil 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment can  have  an  opportunity  to  give 
the  matter  careful  and  full  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLER,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr,  GORE,     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
aLso  has  an  objection  which  relates  to 
the  possible  avoidance,  let  us  say,  of  a 
suggestion  written  into  the  foreign  aid 
bill  at  the  last  session — namely,  that  In 
administering  this  program,  the  politi- 
cal orientation  of  the  proposed  recipient 
nation  he  taken  into  account.  I  believe 
that  was  known  as  the  Keating  amend- 
ment Let  me  ask  whether  that  pro- 
vides a  possible  basis  for  the  Senator  s 
concern  over  having  this  particular  proj- 
ect constructed  in  Ghana. 

Mr  GORE  I  had  not  intended  to 
refer  specifically  to  that  provision  of  the 
act.    I  am  sure  that  consideration  has 


been  given  to  Uie  political  orientation 
of  Mr  Nkrumah  and  his  Government. 
I  say  in  all  candor  that  I  would  not  deny 
approval  to  the  project  solely  on  those 
grounds.  If  the  project  were  one  which 
iiKitfd  definitely  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  Uiere.  Uien  I  would  not  have  it 
defeated  only  because  of  Nkrumah 's  po- 
li'ical  orientation. 

I  am  raising  what  I  consider  more 
fundamental  and  more  serious  objec- 
tions. However.  I  r£  cognize  that  the 
poiiit  the  Senator  from  Iowa  makes  is 
a  wilid  one  and  is  one  from  which  Con- 
gress might  well  wish  to  consider;  and 
I  reali.^e  aLso  that  the  other  M'lnbers 
may  not  feci  as  I  do  in  this  regard. 

Mr  MILLER  If  the  President  would 
vitliliold  finahziiig  this  agreement,  that 
\^oi;]d  give  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
consider  this  feature,  and  also  the  fea- 
ture the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
been  so  ably  presenting  to  tlie  Senate 
in  the  last  several  minutes,  would  it 
nof 

Mr,  GORE,     It  would,  indeed. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  the  Pre.'^ident 
cannot  lead  very  far  In  this  foreign  aid 
program  where  the  people  and  the  Con- 
gress will  not  follow.  This  project  is  an 
enormous  one  It  has  been  estimated 
to  me  by  one.  who  i.s  very  knowledgeable 
in  regard  to  the  project,  as  ultimately 
costing  $,300  million.  I  should  like  to 
sugge-t  to  th?  Senator  from  IOT\-a  that 
this  is  a  project  of  su6h  magnitude  that 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider It  on  all  of  its  merits  or  demerits — 
an  opportunity  to  consider  all  points  In 
roiineotion  with  it,  including  the  one  the 
able  Senator  from  Iowa  has  raised. 

Mr,  MTLLER  But  at  the  .«^ame  time, 
as  a  re.fult  of  the  action  taken  by  Con- 
gress at  the  la.ct  session,  the  Pre.rldent 
does  not  have  to  acquiesce  in  the  sug- 
gestion or  the  request  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee:  the  administration 
has  the  power  to  proceed  to  finalize  this 
aereement  and  to  ienore  the  sugpe.itlons 
which  have  been  made  here  this  after- 
noon, does  It  not? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  really  raise  a 
question  as  to  the  President's  power  to 
make  this  commitment.  Rlthough  I  have 
quoted  from  the  objectives  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  and  I  have  raised  questions 
as  to  whether  this  project  will  satisfy 
those  conditions  and  those  objectives. 
However,  I  do  not  here  argue  that  the 
President  Is  without  power  to  approve 
this  project. 

Mr,  MTLLER.  If  the  President  exer- 
cises this  power,  notwithstanding  the 
arguments  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  made,  will  some  control  still  remain 
with  the  Appropriations  Committees,  for 
annual  review  of  the  project? 

Mr  GORE,  Well,  no  money  can  be 
expended  until  it  is  appropriated.  So  It 
would  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate the  funds  for  the  project,  be- 
fore funds  could  be  expended  on  the 
proioct, 

Mr,  MILLER.  Have  enough  funds 
been  appropriated,  so  that  the  project 
can  get  underway? 

Mr.  GORE.    Yes. 

Mr  MILLER.  In  other  words,  enough 
funds  to  get  the  project  underway  have 
already  been  appropriated,  and  thus  the 


project  can  be  gotten  underway  without 
regard  to  the  axgiunents  which  have 
been  made  here — in  other  words,  with- 
out regard  to  the  reactions  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  that  is  a  cor- 
rect statement. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  when  it  comes  to 
completion  of  the  project,  after  it  has 
been  begun,  control  remains  in  the  Con- 
gress, does  it  not? 

Mr.  GORE.  Undoubted;!y  so.  If  Con- 
gress were  to  refuse  to  appropriate  the 
money  for  the  project,  it  could  not  be 
completed;  and  if  Congress  were  to  re- 
fuse to  approve  the  lending  of  money  to 
this  subsidiary  of  tlic  Kaiser  Aluminum 
Co..  that  could  not  be  done,  cither.  Tins 
project  can  be  completed  only  with  the 
ultimate  approval  of  Congress;  and  since 
it  is  a  project  of  great  masnitude  and 
since  it  raises  such  serious  questions  of 
policy,  of  advisability,  and  of  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the 
statute,  I  am  venturing  to  sursest  to  the 
President  that  in  my  humble  opinion  he 
would  be  wc'l  advised  to  a' low  the  lesis- 
lative  branch  of  the  Government  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  give  it  full  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLFR.  Let  me  ?ay  that  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  In  ex- 
pressing that  opinion  and  in  taking  that 
position  and  I  compl'm-nt  him  on  his 
forceful  presentation  of  this  situation. 

Mr,  GORE,  I  thank  my  able  friend. 
Since  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to  listen 
to  my  remarks  and  to  show  his  Interest 
In  this  matter.  I  wish  to  suggest  that  this 
project  does  not  have  the  political  con- 
notations which  were  present  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Aswan  Dam  project. 
There  are  three  big  differences. 

nrst,  the  Aswan  Dam  was  designed  to 
provide  irrigation  water  for  the  very  life 
of  the  Egyptian  p>eople.  However,  the 
Volta  Dam  project  does  not  have  any  Ir- 
rigation feature. 

Second.  In  Egypt  there  Is  a  great  need 
for  electricity,  I  have  already  Indicated 
that  In  Ghana  there  is  no  demand  for 
the  large  block  of  electric  power  to  be 
produced  by  this  project.  If  It  Is  con- 
structed. 

Third,  I  would  question  whether  the 
Soviets  would  rush  In  to  build  this  proj- 
ect to  provide  electricity  that  Is  not 
needed,  to  supply  a  demand  that  is  not 
in  existence,  to  spend  enormous  amounts 
of  money  on  a  project  which  does  not  go 
to  the  needs  of  the  people,  but  which 
could  be  utilized  only  by  some  vast 
Industrial  user  of  electricity.  I  would 
seriously  question  whether  the  Soviets 
would  be  tempted  to  move  In  if  the 
United  States  were  to  decline  to  act  in 
this  situation,  even  though  Russia  did 
move  in,  as  we  know,  in  connection  with 
the  Aswan  Dam  project. 

The  only  war  a  need  for  power  can  be 
demonstrated,  as  I  have  said,  is  by  the 
construction  of  a  huge  industrial  plant. 
In  this  case  It  is  proposed  to  lend  to  the 
subsidiary  of  Kaiser  Aluminum  and 
Reynolds  Metal  Co.  many  millions 
of  dollars  to  build  an  aluminum  smelter. 
I  think  Kaiser  Aluminum  will  own  90 
percent  of  the  consortium  and  Reynolds 
will  own  10  percent. 

Mr.  President,  if  our  aid  program  In 
Africa  and  In  other  underdeveloped  na- 


tions Is  to  succeed,  we  must  orient  It 
so  as  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  people 
rather  than  merely  to  entrench  the 
political  regime  which  happens  to  b3  in 
power.  The  overwhelming  needs  of  the 
people  in  Ghana,  as  elsewhere  in  the  new 
nations  of  Africa,  are  elemental — 
education,  health,  food  and  water.  The 
Volta  Dam  and  its.  power  will  not  supply 
these  needs.  It  will  create  but  few  jobs 
for  the  Ghanaian  people.  It  is  not  even 
planneQ,  at  least  initially,  to  develop  the 
low-grade  bauxite  deposits  in  Ghana. 
Under  the  agreement  between  the  Kais:-r 
consortium  and  Nkrumah,  Kaiser  will 
be  the  sole  judge  as  to  whether  and  to 
what  extent  Ghanaian  labor  wiU  be  em- 
pl'^yed  in  the  smelter  which  is  to  be 
constructed. 

Nowhere  is  it  seriously  suggested  that 
there  is  any  need  in  Ghana  for  any 
significant  portion  of  the  aluminum  tiiat 
will  be  smelted.  It  is  contemplated  that 
shipment  of  aluminum  to  Europe  and 
the  United  States  will  generate  foreign 
exchange  for  Ghana,  but  there  is  no 
indication  as  to  for  what  or  where  this 
foreign  exchange  will  be  used. 

On  the  basis  of  presently  available 
evidence,  I  must  conclude  that  the  prin- 
cipal beneficiaries  of  this  project  will  be 
the  huge  U.S.  corporat'ons  which  have 
sponsored  it  and  Mr.  Nkrumah  and  his 
political  group. 

It  is  argued  that  failure  to  proceed 
with  the  project  might  have  created 
bitter  anti-American  feeling  in  Ghuna 
where  Nkrumah  could  be  expected  to 
have  ignited  violent  anti-American 
propaganda  through  his  controlled  com- 
munications media.  He  has  been  doing 
so  constantly  and,  therefore,  could  be 
expected  to  do  so  again. 

In  country  after  country,  during  the 
month  I  spent  in  Africa,  I  found  anti- 
American  and  anti-Western  propaganda 
that  had  emanated  from  Ghana.  So  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  it  occurs  again. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  coin. 
By  proceeding  with  the  project,  we  have, 
to  say  the  least,  discouraged  and  raised 
doubts  about  the  future  of  those  who 
are  sincerely  dedicated  to  the  promo- 
tion of  individual  liberty  and  democratic 
self-government,  not  only  in  Ghana  but 
elsewhere  In  Africa. 

II  Volta  is  to  serve  as  a  guideline,  no 
longer  will  progress  toward  democracy 
and  freedom  be  considered  the  pathway 
toward  United  States  assistance.  In- 
deed, some  may  jiistifiably  regard  Volta 
as  demonstrating  that  dictatorial  meth- 
ods, with  a  strong  leftist  slant,  p&ve  the 
way  to  Fort  Knox.  It  surely  will  not 
go  unnoticed  by  other  political  leaders 
in  Africa  that  the  amount  of  aid  from 
U.S.  sources — $201  million  as  now  speci- 
fied— ^which  has  been  earmarked  for  this 
one  project.  Is  approximately  equivalent 
to  one-half  of  the  total  amount  of  aid  it 
is  expected  to  provide  to  all  of  Africa 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  remember 
that  it  Is  the  taxpayers'  money  which 
will  be  committed  tomorrow  by  final 
signature  to  the  contract,  if  that  signa- 
ture is  fixed.  I  realize  that  the  stakes 
for  which  we  play  in  this  rapidly  chang- 
ing world,  particularly  in  Africa,  are 
high.  I  am  prepared,  and  I  believe  most 
patriotic   Americans   are    prepared,    to 
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make  whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary, 
proYlded  the  expenditure  promotes 
achievement  of  our  national  objectives. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Volta  project  will 
promote  those  objectives.  Indeed.  It 
may  well  hinder  the  achievement  of 
those  objectives. 

Moreover,  this  project  will  produce 
adverse  economic  tax  and  balance-of- 
payments  restdts  which  give  promise  of 
being  unusually  serloxis.  Under  the 
contemplated  plan  of  operation,  the 
Kaiser  consortium  will  ship  bauxite  from 
Jamaica  to  the  United  States,  where  it 
will  be  processed  into  alumina.  The 
alumina  will  then  be  shipped  to  Ghana, 
where  it  will  be  smelted  into  aluminum 
The  aluminum  will  then  be  marketed 
either  In  Europe  or  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  demand  In  Ghana  for  alu- 
minum to  come  from  this  size  produc- 
Uon  faculty. 

The  Kaiser  consortium  will  pay  to  its 
Ghana  subsidiary  a  service  charge  or 
'tolling"  fee  to  compensate  it  for  the 
smelting  process.  Thus.  American  cor- 
porations will  be  paying  out  dollars  for 
foreign  exchange  for  the  performance  of 
production  processes  on  American  prod- 
uce for  which  our  capacity  here  in  the 
United  States  is  not  only  fully  adequate, 
but  which  even  now  provides  a  .surplu-s. 
Our  balance-of- payments  problem  will 
be  adversely  affected,  then,  not  only  by 
the  investment  capital  associated  with 
the  construction  of  the  dam  and  smelter, 
but  by  the  operation  of  the  project  as 
well.  The  Ghana  subsidiary  may  have 
a  decided  competitive  advantage  over 
U.S.  producers  of  aluminum  It  will  pay 
to  the  Government  of  Ghana  about  2  85 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour  for  Volta  elec- 
tricity. Comparable  amounts  of  power 
obtainable  in  the  United  States  under 
currently  negotiated  contracts  would  be 
at  rates  of  approximately  4  milk  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Ghana  is  a  member  of  the  British 
Conimonwealth.  As  such  it  will  likely 
have  access  to  the  Common  Market  on 
terms  much  more  favorable  than  will 
firms  based  In  the  United  States.  Thus, 
the  Kaiser  consortium,  by  operating 
through  Its  Ghana  subsidiary,  may  have 
a  decided  advantage  over  US.  producers 
of  aluminum  in  gaining  access  to  the 
European  Common  Market  This  Euro- 
pean market  is  expected  to  provide  a 
major  portion  of  the  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  aluminum  in  the  next  decade. 
Under  such  circ\mistances.  the  operation 
of  this  aluminum  smelter  in  Ghana. 
made  possible  by  US  money.  Is  tanta- 
mount to  the  export  of  American  Jobs. 

The  principal  beneficiaries,  other  than 
Nkrumah.  are,  as  I  have  said,  the  US 
corporations  which  promote  It.  They 
stand  to  gain  tax-free  profits,  and  there 
is  almost  no  way  In  which  they  could 
lase.  Up  to  90  percent  of  any  funds  ac- 
tually invested  by  the  consortium  and  up 
to  90  percent  of  any  unrepatriated  profits 
will  be  guaranteed  against  both  political 
and  business  risks  by  the  US  Govern- 
ment The  consortium  has  obtained  an 
agreement  from  Nkrumah  under  which 
:ts  subsidiary  will  enjoy  complete  tax  ex- 
emption, at  least  for  the  first  10  years 
For  that  period,  the  smelter  will  be  a 
lOG-percent  tax  haven  operation.  More- 
over,  the  US.  Treasury  has  agreed  in 


advance  not  to  question,  as  a  tax  avoid- 
ance device,  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  major  portion  of  the  money  actually 
invested  by  the  consortium  could  be 
withdrawn  out  of  operating  profits  of 
their  subsidiary  without  U.S.  tax 
liability. 

Mr.  President,  when  one  considers  the 
advantages  accruing  to  the  Kaiser  con- 
sortium from  this  project,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  representatives 
of  the  Kaiser  company  did  so  much  to 
promote  it.  Kaiser  conducted  an  engi- 
neering survey  and  developed  the  cur  ent 
concept  for  the  project.  Incidentally, 
one-half  of  Kaiser's  fee  for  this  service 
was  paid  by  the  American  taxpayers  out 
of  foreign  aid  funds.  Representatives 
of  the  Kaiser  company  have  established 
themselves  as  advisers  to  Nkrumah. 
Durmg  my  visit  to  Ghana  last  fall  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Kaiser  Co  had  much 
readier  access  to  Nkrumah  and  other 
political  leaders  than  the  U  S  Ambassa- 
dor This  is  not  to  say  that  this  Is  "dol- 
lar diplomacy."  but  it  is  to  illustrate  the 
intense  interest  of  a  private  Interest  and 
the  close  working  relations  between  that 
private  mtorest  and  the  Ghana  dictator 

I  havt'  no  objection.  Mr.  President,  to 
Itmtimaie  activities  by  American  com- 
panies tu  develop  proposals  for  economic 
development  In  other  areas  I  believe, 
however,  that  projects  actively  promoted 
by  US  companies  which  have  a  ttnancial 
in'ercst  in  their  construction  should  be 
considered  solely  on  the  merits  of  the 
project  Itself  and  with  the  understanding 
that  It  is  Just  barely  possible  that  the 
Interests  of  the  private  US.  compan>'  Ls 
not  always  identical  with  that  of  the 
United  States. 

If  this  project  us  constructed  as 
planned  and  operated  as  planned.  I  can 
foresee  complication  rather  than  simpli- 
fication of  future  United  States-Ghana 
relations  Undoubtedly,  the  Ghanaian 
people  will  take  great  pride  In  this  proj- 
ect, at  least  ii^itially,  but  after  passage 
of  a  few  years  it  is  possible.  If  not  prob- 
able, that  they  will  view  the  situation 
merely  as  an  operation  under  which  a 
U.S.  corporation  is  the  principal  bene- 
ficiary of  Volta  power.  We  have  heard 
cries  of  dollar  imperialism  before  and  we 
will  likely  hear  them  again.  An  example 
of  this  can  be  found  today  In  Guinea. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
that  our  entire  foreign  aid  program  has 
an  Important  bearing  upon  the  serious 
problem  of  the  balance  of  payments.  I 
would  not  stop  our  foreign  aid  program 
because  of  the  particular  difflcultles 
which  it  raises.  I  think,  however,  we 
must  distinguish  between  foreign  aid — 
both  eco  lomic  and  military  aid — di- 
rected to  meet  the  needs  of  people  of  the 
recipient  countries  and  a  huge  Industrial 
project,  of  which  the  principal  benefi- 
ciary IS  a  sub.sidiary  of  a  U  S  cor- 
poration, which  will  operate  for  at 
least  10  years  in  a  compleU-  tax  haven 
and  compete  unfairly  with  respect  to 
US  concerns. 

Mr  President,  I  realize  that  the  deci- 
sion to  participate  In  this  project  has 
already  been  made  and  publicly  an- 
nounced by  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.     However.  I  rei^eat  that,  by  the 


terms  of  the  agreement,  any  deteriora- 
tion of  the  sitiiatlon  in  Ghana  would  be 
a  sufficient  basis  for  termination,  and  I 
again  point  out  that  the  situation  there 
has  been  deteriorating.  Wise  men  some- 
times change  their  minds.  I  Invite  the 
President  to  reconsider  In  order  to  per- 
mit the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  support  and  cooperation  is 
necessary  to  continue  the  foreign  aid 
program,  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
this  project  of  such  great  magnitude. 

My  views  were  made  known  to  the 
executive  department  before  this  deci- 
sion was  made,  and  I  am  sure  they  were 
given  thoughtful  consideration.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  President  gave  considera. 
tion.  among  other  things,  to  the  long 
period  over  which  negotiations  had  been 
conducted  on  this  project.  Including 
those  conducted  by  the  previous  admin- 
istration.  I  believe,  despite  these  con- 
siderations, the  decision  was  a  mistake, 
and  I  think  this  mistake  should  be  cor- 
rected,  If  possible,  even  at  this  late  hour. 

I  have  serious  doubts,  as  I  earlier  in- 
dicated, that  the  requirements  and  safe- 
guards specined  by  the  President  with 
respect  to  this  project  have  been  met. 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  discuss  these  re- 
quirements, though  I  am  entirely  fa- 
miliar with  them,  but  I  do  question  the 
adequacy  of  compliance. 

Under  the  proposed  agreement,  funds 
are  to  be  made  available  under  written 
terms  which  Imposes  contractual  obliga- 
tions upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  It  also  imposes  contractual 
obligations  upon  tlie  Government  of 
Ghana. 

I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  Mr.  President.  In  order  that 
my  concern  about  this  particular  projec: 
t>e  made  clearly  a  matter  of  record,  in 
order  that  the  Senate  may  give  It  even 
brief  attention  today  before  the  cere- 
monies for  final  commitment. 

More  importantly,  however,  it  is  my 
hope  that  public  discussion  and  debate 
about  the  Volta  project  will  contribute 
to  the  development  of  a  national  policy 
decision  which  will  preclude  any  idea 
that  the  Volta  project  has  established 
a  pattern  to  be  followed  in  our  aid  pro- 
gram for  Africa.  The  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple are  too  great  and  too  dire  to  permit 
the  United  States  to  spend  all  its  avail- 
able funds  on  a  few  huge  projects,  such 
as  the  Volta  Dam  project. 

The  problems  of  Africa  are  staggering 
Per  capita  Income  is  less  than  $100.  The 
only  way  the  problem  can  be  attacked 
successfully  in  my  opinion  Is  to  under- 
take programs  that  are  simple  and  which 
provide  assistance  directly  to  the  people 
rather  than  merely  shoring  up  a  regime 
which  !.<?  In  power,  or  providing  monej- 
making  deals  for  big  private  Interests 
We  ought  not  to  send  bulldozers  when 
handtools  are  needed  and  we  ought  not 
to  build  gigantic  hydroelectric  power 
projects  until  the  economy  of  the  area 
involved  Is  ready  for  them. 

Mr  President,  I  appreciate  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  I  yield  the  floor 

Mr  MILLER  Mr.  President,  let  me 
.•?ay  ak'iiin  that  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that  this  question  ought 
U)  be  reviewed  by  the  Congress.  I  point 
out  that  I  became  concerned  over  this 
particular  project  following  my  reading 


about  It  In  the  newspapers.  The  news 
accounts  reported  that  this  proposal  was 
personally  taken  up  with  the  President 
and  reviewed,  and  that  "on  balance"  a 
favorable  decision  was  '•cached  thereon. 
On  the  basis  of  that  Information  I  wrote 
to  the  State  Department  to  find  out 
exactly  what  the  facts  were  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  balance  was  struck. 

The  Information  I  received  to  support 
the  striking  of  this  balance  consisted  of 
a  statement  that — 

The  loan  should  not  be  construed  as  an 
fnclorsement  of  all  the  pcllcies  ol  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ghana. 

The  further  statement  was  made — 

That  It  Is  a  long-term  investment  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Ghanaian  people,  and  that  our 
pitrtlclpatlon  In  the  project  is  concrete  evj- 
drnce  to  the  people  of  Africa  that  the  United 
States  genuinely  desires  to  assist  developing 
African  nations  In  achieving  economic  stabil- 
ity and  political  freedom. 

I  am  afraid  that  that  statement  is  not 
enough  Justification  to  satisfy  me. 
When  I  ask  for  details  of  a  project,  on 
the  basis  of  which  I  would  hope  a  rather 
intensive  review  was  made,  and  as  a 
result  of  which  a  mere  balance  was 
struck  in  favor  of  the  project,  I  require 
more  reasons,  and  I  think  other  Members 
of  Congress  would  like  to  have  more 
reasons  than  that. 

The  able  Senator  from  Tennessee  I 
believe  has  provided  some  very  good 
reasons  as  to  why  the  balance  should 
not  have  been  struck. 

I  hope  the  President  will  heed  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  have  this  matter  reviewed  by  the 
Congress. 


THE  KENNEDY-Fp,EEMAN  FARM 
PLAN 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed Kennedy-Freeman  farm  plan  has 
finally  revealed  that  this  administra- 
tion's professed  concern  for  the  farmers 
was  no  deeper  than  their  potential  votes. 
To  suggest  that  they  be  given  a  choice 
between  loss  of  their  freedom  on  the  one 
hand  or  loss  of  all  protection  from  eco- 
nomic adversity  on  the  other  hand  is  not 
much  of  a  choice.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  other  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy are  not  being  required  to  make  such 
a  choice.  The  vast  surpluses  of  feed 
grains  which  have  been  built  up  under 
wartime  agricultural  programs  which 
have  been  continued  on  the  books  by 
democratically  controlled  Congresses  are 
being  used  today  to  scare  farmers  into 
so-called  voluntary  participation  in  a 
program  which  cost  a  half  billion  dollars 
a  year  more  than  the  old  outdated  pro- 
gram—Just for  the  year  1961.  without 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  net  in- 
come of  most  farmers.  At  the  same  time, 
the  President  said  the  other  day  at  his 
press  conference  that  in  connection  with 
excessive  stockpiling  of  strategic  mate- 
rials, "we  will  take  no  action  which  will 
disrupt  commodity  prices."  Why  this 
double  standard  between  farmers  and 
people  engaged  in  producing  other  com- 
modities, Mr.  President? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  edito- 
rials from  the  February  1  issues  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  the  Waterloo 
Courier,  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and 


the  February  2  issue  of  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times  on  this  proposed  new  farm  pro- 
gram be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom    the    Cedar    Rapids    Gazette,   Feb.    1, 
1962] 

Theee'll  Be  Some  Changes 

American  agriculture  got  the  word  with 
the  bark  on  It  from  President  Kennedy 
Wednesday.  In  his  special  farm  message 
to  Congress  the  President  oflered  only  two 
choices  to  farmers — submit  to  the  strictest 
controls  and  the  most  massive  reglm.enta- 
tlon  ever  seriously  proposed  or  lose  Govern- 
ment price  supports  and  other  economic 
aids. 

The  forthcoming  battle  over  the  Ken- 
nedy farm  proposals  in  Congress  un- 
doubtedly win  make  last  year's  flght  on 
the  omnibus  farm  bill  appear  like  a  minor 
engagement.  With  an  election  coming  up 
In  the  fall.  Congressmen  will  be  reluctant 
to  take  Government  benefits  away  from  farm 
voters. 

It  Is  extremely  doubtful,  too,  that  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority  of  farmers 
would  approve  the  compulsory  control  fea- 
tures of  the  Kennedy  program,  even  under 
threat  of  losing  price  supports  and  having 
the  vast  Government  surpluses  dumped  on 
the  market.  Practically  all  farmers  treasure 
their  Independence  and  a  great  m^any  of 
them  strongly  oppose  Government  interven- 
tion in  their  business  on  the  scale  proposed 
in  the  Kennedy  message. 

Nor  Is  it  likely  that  the  program  would 
Immediately  Improve  farm  Income.  A  cut 
of  20  percent  in  production  would  requu-e 
an  Increase  of  25  percent  in  the  support 
level  to  hold  gross  Income  at  the  same  level. 
Net  Income  would  be  less,  for  fixed  costs 
would  be  spread  over  fewer  units  of  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  course  of  time  when  surplun  stocks 
have  been  reduced  and  agriculture  has  be- 
come adjusted  to  the  lower  level  of  produc- 
tion after  several  years  of  the  new  program, 
farm   income  might  show  improvement. 

That  improvement  Is  not  likely  to  reach 
the  "parity  of  Income"  that  President  Ken- 
nedy promised  farmers  in  his  campaign 
speeches.  The  administration  is  as  fully 
conrunltted  to  holding  down  food  prices 
for  city  voters  as  it  is  to  raising  the  incomes 
of  farm  people. 

In  the  long  run,  better  incomes  for  farm- 
ers are  most  likely  to  result  from  the  con- 
tinued decline  in  farm  numbers,  with  the 
total  national  farm  income  divided  among 
fewer  farmers  operating  larger  and  more 
efficient  farming  units.  The  most  serious 
criticism  of  the  administration's  proposed 
farm  program  is  that  it  will  tend  to  freeze 
agriculture  into  today's  pattern  and  delay 
the  adjustments  in  farm  size  and  numbers 
that  eventually  must  be  made. 

What  President  Kennedy's  proposed  pro- 
gram will  do  for  or  to  farmers  Is  more  or 
less  an  academic  question.  The  program 
will  be  quite  different  when  Congress  gets 
through  with  It. 

(From  the  Waterloo  Courier,  Feb.  1,  1962) 

Alternatives  Too  Harsh  in  Kennedy  Farm 

Plan 

President  Kennedy  has  presented  to  Con- 
gress a  farm  program  which  would  confront 
farmers  with  this  choice:  Accept  compulsory 
controls  on  production  or  lose  Government 
price  supports. 

Under  the  administration  proposal,  farmers 
Involved  in  production  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  milk  would  be  given  a  choice  at  a  refer- 
endum of  accepting  compulsory  acreage  al- 
lotments and  marketing  quotas  under  a 
system  of  high  price  supports  or  the  drastic 
reduction  or  elimination  of  price  supports. 


If  producers  of  feed  grains,  for  example, 
failed  to  give  the  necessary  two-thirds  ap- 
proval, price  supports  would  be  withdrawn 
but  Government  payments  would  still  be 
made  for  land  withdrawn  from  production. 
However,  the  Government  would  be  given 
the  right  to  dump  350  million  bushels  of 
surplus  feed  grains  on  the  market. 

If  dairy  farmers  voted  for  marketing  al- 
lotments by  a  two-thirds  margin,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  spend  up  to  $300  million  a 
year  (about  half  the  current  rate)  to  sup- 
port prices  at  90  percent  of  parity.  If  the 
marketing  allotments  were  rejected,  the  $300 
million  would  be  spent  In  general  price  sup- 
port operations  at  a  lower  parity  level  but 
nothing  more  would  be  available  after  the 
$300  million  is  spent. 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  farmers 
could  not  continue  to  receive  Government 
guarantees  without  also  facing  Government 
controls.  The  voluntary  participation  sys- 
tem has  failed  to  bring  about  the  overall 
reduction  in  production  which  is  necessary 
to  Justify  the  Government  exjiendltures. 
As  we  have  caid,  if  we  are  going  to  spend 
the  money,  let's  spend  it  to  buy  what  we 
want — a  reduction  in  production.  And  that 
means  compulsory  controls. 

But  the  program  as  presented  by  the 
administration  hasn't  any  chance  at  all  of 
being  approved  by  Congress  in  its  present 
form.  The  alternatives  are  too  harsh  and 
unfair.  The  requested  power  to  dump  sur- 
pluses on  the  open  market,  for  example,  is 
a  Goverrunent  gun  at  the  back  of  each 
farmer  almost  compelling  him  to  vote  "yes" 
in  the  referendum,  whether  he  approves  or 
not.  And  it  would  hardly  seem  fair  to  im- 
pose on  the  66  percent  of  farmers  who  might 
vote  "yes"  on  the  referendum  the  sudden 
withdrawal  of  supports  when  only  34  per- 
cent— or  slightly  more  than  one-third — 
voted  "no." 

Congressional  reaction  to  the  plan  has  not 
yet  been  crystallized;  but  It  Is  aafe  to  say 
that,  if  the  choice  between  compulsory  con- 
trols or  lower  supports  is  given,  the  alterna- 
tives will  not  be  so  harsh.  Perhaps  a  grad- 
ually declining  level  of  price  supports  should 
be  offered  as  the  alternative  to  high  supports 
with  controls.  And,  since  the  Burplusee  were 
not  accumulated  under  a  free  market  sys- 
tem, it  is  not  fair  to  permit  the  dumping  of 
these  surpluses  as  a  penalty  on  farmer  pref- 
erence for  that  system. 

On  the  political  side,  the  administration 
has  obviously  given  the  Republican  opposi- 
tion a  fine  campaign  issue.  The  President 
proposes  a  drastic  cut  of  $6  billion  over  a 
4-year  period  in  farm  aid  at  a  time  when  he 
is  proposing  a  rapid  Increase  in  spending  for 
almost  every  other  purpose.  Including  for- 
eign aid. 


(From  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Feb.  1,  1962] 
Farmers  Get  Help — or  Else 

During  his  campaign,  Preeident  Kennedy 
predicted  that  his  farm  program  would  re- 
duce the  cost  of  farm  subsidies  by  $1  billion 
a  year.  The  results  were  that  costs  arose  by 
$1  billion. 

It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  share  either  Mr. 
Kennedy's  pride  in  the  record  or  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which,  in  his  farm  message  yes- 
terday, he  predicts  new  and  greater  accom- 
plishments. 

The  notable  feature  of  the  "new"  farm 
program  is  the  warning  that  the  inevitable 
day  h&a  come  when  the  halter  la  sUpped  on 
as  the  price  of  the  free  oats.  There  will  be 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  to 
which  growers  must  conform  before  they 
qualify  for  Treasury  checks.  The  decision 
to  accept  these  controls  will,  of  course,  be 
reached  "democratically"  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  a  referendum.  This  year  has 
shown  that  means  are  available,  in  price- 
depressing  market  maneuvers,  to  punish  a 
stubborn  minority  that  won't  join  the  club. 
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One  way  thU  waa  done  wa«  by  selling  com 
from  turplVM  stocks  In  sufficient  quantity  to 
drive  the  free  market  price  down  to  90  cents 
a  bushel.  Parmers  who  cooperated  could  sell 
their  crop  to  the  Government  at  the  support 
price  of  »1  20 

The  direction  of  the  Kennedy  program  Is 
probably  one  of  the  moet  deeply  significant 
moves  of  his  administration.  The  Oovern- 
ment  has  been  tinkering  with  the  "farm 
problem"  fjr  30  years.  But  Improvement 
In  farm  technolo^  has  outpaced  the  brakes 
on  production,  until,  as  Mr  Kennedy  noted, 
by  19S0.  lu  spite  of  a  65  million  increase 
In  population,  we  will  produce  all  we  need 
with  50  million  fewer  acres  then  of  crop- 
land than  are  In  use  today. 

What  Is  5l«;nlflcant  Is  the  tiu-n  toward 
stem  regimentation  rather  than  In  the  di- 
rection of  free  markets  as  long  urged  by 
conseriratlve  farm  organizations. 

Congress,  the  farmers  and  the  public  have 
been  conditioned  to  accept  this  program  and 
some  of  the  benefits  are  vlslb  e.  The  Presi- 
dent noted  that  85.000  more  schools  f«nd 
child-care  centers  are  getting  free  milk  700.- 
000  more  children  enjoy  a  hot  lunch,  food 
stamps  have  added  to  the  amount  ar.d  van- 
efy  of   f  )  )d   available  to  6   million   people 

We  suspect  that  the  popular  re.'\ctlnn  will 
be  that  if  this  Is  the  result  of  socialized 
regimentation,  give  us  more  of  It  And  Mr. 
Kennedy  does.  too. 

The  Farm  Home  Administration  la  to  make 
loans  to  farmers  for  recreation  enterprises 
and  build  sewage  systems  and  other  facil- 
ities to  the  communities  may  attract  Indus- 
try Another  agency  will  make  loans  and 
grants  for  "rural  renewal"  which  me. ins  de- 
veloping new  uses  for  land  and  water,  creat- 
ing forest  Industry  parks,  assist  small  farm- 
ers In  farm  consolidation  and  enlargement, 
develop  needed  public  facilities.  Including 
outdoor  recreation." 

Even  after  the  custivmary  dlscunt  cr 
political  bombast,  this  Is  pretty  lavish  gen- 
erosity There  Is  no  mention  of  who  Ls  to 
pay  for  It  but  most  of  us  know  by   now. 


[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Feb    2.   i:)62I 

RsGIMKNTIIfC    FakMEXS 

President  Kennedy's  new  farm  prop<j«aJs 
have  run  Into  violent  reaction  in  some  quar- 
ters In  Congre.'s,  but  the  criticisms  are  noth- 
ing to  the  explosion  that  would  be  touched 
ofT  If  almost  total  regimentation  of  American 
Industry  were  to  be  proposed.  The  sad  fart 
Is  the  Nation  has  grown  lised  to,  and  accepts, 
a  managed  agrlcxUtural  economy 

The  only  questions  now  raised  are  over 
the  degree  of  management — how  heavily  the 
band  of  the  bureaucrat  In  Washington  will 
rest  on  the  farmer's  shoulder  Under  the 
terms  of  the  President's  farm  message,  the 
farmer  would  henceforth  feel  the  O'lvrn- 
ment  s   grip  as  he   never  has   bef(3re 

Mr  Kennedy  proposed  a  far-reachlna;  re- 
organization of  farm  production.  Including 
the  tightest  controls  In  history,  retirement  of 
many  farms,  and  a  shift  of  a  great  number 
of   farmers   to  oth»r   occupation-^ 

This  much  can  be  said  for  the  program- 
It  la  designed  to  bring  about.  ,it  last,  a  re- 
duction In  the  Nation's  costly  farm  surpluses 
It  alms  to  cut  the  coat  of  «upixirt  prices 
almost  In  half  by  19fl7  It  seeks  'o  eliminate 
thousands  of  the  estimated  1  80(J  000  InefTl- 
clent  American  farms,  und  proposes  loans  to 
finance  training  of  rural  youths  and  their 
elders  for  nonacrlcultural  employment 

There  can  be  little  quarrel  with  these 
goals  But  alarming  doubts  arise  over  the 
means  by  which  the  Government  planners 
would  achieve  their  stated  objectives,  and 
correct  the  failures  of  present  and  post  agri- 
culture policies. 

The  new  program,  for  example,  would  re- 
quire farmers  to  exchange  voluntary  controls 
for  flrm'y  regulated  production  and  market- 
ing cur  js  If  they  refused,  the  Government 
would  simply  walk  away  from  agriculture 
and  leave  It  In  chaos. 


For  such  crops  as  wh^^t  and  corn,  growers 
would  be  given  a  choice  between  Increased 
CJovernment  limitations  over  both  produc- 
tion and  marketing,  or  no  Federal  pr.ce  sup- 
fxjrts  Moreover.  If  the  farmers  voted  against 
the  control  In  a  referendum,  the  Oovprnm<"?'.t 
would  be  empowered  to  dump  millions  of 
tons  nf  fe'-d  grains  and  whp:it  on  the  m  irket, 
a  move  which  nui-<t  depress  prh  cs  Also,  fur 
the  first  time,  niiuketlng  quotas  would  be  set 
on  dairy  priduct-i.  whl-h  liave  b«-gun  to  pile 
up  in  Ooverr.me;;t  surplus  ware.hi  us^s  agnlii 
after  raises  In  the  price  supjxirts  by  this 
administration  If  the  dairymen  refuse  to 
accept  quot.Ts,  their  price  supports  would  be 
dra<;tlcai:y  reduced 

"N.iked  coercion,"  was  the  term  u?ed  by 
Charles  B  Shuman.  president  of  the  .^m•■rl- 
c:in  Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  describe 
tliose  provl  '.(  ns  und«'r  wh'.c^  '  iriners  *•  u'd 
\  ite  on  whether  to  crept  Federal  dictation 
I'ver  their  Individual  oprratlons 

Further,  acceptance  would  m-an  that 
f.irmers  would  become  alm.ist  t.^tally  de- 
;>endent  on  G  ivernme:.t  de.'.'l'nm  ik  n/ 
Th^  would  march  In  step  to  a  tune  plp*-d 
m  Washington  And  there  could  not  fall  to 
be  I  v.vst  Increase  In  Feder  il  enf  ri'ement 
in.ichlri»ry 

This  Is  a  heavy  bunlen  of  regimentation 
t-o  "^usfgest  lm;x)8ing  on  one  segment  of  the 
US  economy  to  solve  problems  which  have 
not    been    of   Its   making 

The  latet  proposal  would  probably  reduce 
surjiluses.  If  adopted,  but  gnlns  f  t  taxpayers 
are  questionable  at  b»st  The  cr>6t  "t  sub- 
sidies, land  dlversl'^n  pr  >«rram8  and  dl^trtru- 
tlon  of  «t')red  commrxll'les  to  the  needy  at 
h    nie   and   ahr'iad   are   bound   to  tfo   up 

Every  serious  >tudent  of  the  farm  pr.  .blem 
knows  tSere  are  better  ways  if  reaching  the 
d'^lrable  ends  -Ahlch  this  program  envl.-'.or.s 
But  there  Is  only  f'ne  way  to  do  it  with  Jt 
compulsion  Agriculture  must  return  to  a 
freer  market  This  caiin-  t  be  dorie  overni^hl 
or  wl'.hi  ut  severe,  lerrp-jrury  adjust rnents. 
.Vs  painful  as  t.^e^se  may  be,  the  fact  re- 
ma  I  n.«- -and  C'  ntrress  should  understand 
the  long'-r  they  are  delayed  the  worse  they 
will  Inevitably  bvcome 


RECIPROCAL  TR.ADE  PROGRAM  AND 
THE   COMMON    MARKET 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  '.he  prin- 
cipal hurdle  to  be  overcome*  :ii  wcrking 
out  a  new  reciprocal  trade  pro«?ram  with 
the  Common  Market  will  oe  the  issue  of 
whether  the  volume  of  agiiculuiral  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  Is  going  to 
continue  or  is  go.iig  to  drchne 

In  the  January  14  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Po6t,  an  article  reports  K.at  a 
Joint  agricultural  pohcy  was  finally 
agreed  upon  by  th.e  Common  Market  na- 
tions. As  pointed  out  m  the  lead  edi- 
torial in  the  Po.^t  on  Janunry  16  the 
resolution  of  the  issue  of  uniform  prices 
among  member  countries  and  the  timing 
of  such  uiiilurmuy  uill  pioiouriiilv  i.I.  I't 
U.S  farm  exports  A  high  tariff-high 
price  sy.stem.  if  allowed  to  encourage 
uneconomic  production,  would  reduce 
the  share  of  American  faimers  :n  the 
European  market.  On  January  2d,  an 
article  in  the  Po.st  reports  ihat  lh':>  most 
influential  Minister  of  AgricuUure  in  t^.e 
Common  Market  group  of  nations.  M. 
Edaiard  Pisanl  of  France,  had  dashed 
cold  water  on  American  hopes  of  getting 
any  firm  aosuranfc  of  its  e.\;iort  o:  farm 
produce  to  this  pro-jp  of  nation.^ 

In  the  February  4  issue  of  the  New 
York  Tutnea.  there  appeared  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Mr.  J  H  Ca.-inu.il  nu  this 
entire  subject,  pointing  out  ttial  -he  ne-.v 
agricultural  policy  of  the  EEC  envisions 


the  exclusion  of  food  exporting  nations 
from  the  Common  Market.  In  the  same 
i.ssue  of  the  Times,  another  article  by 
Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr  .  entitled  "iechnolo»;y 
Chan 'es  ETurope's  Pattern  of  Agricul- 
ture."  describes  how  European  farm"  s 
are  followinK  a  somewhat  similar  path 
to  that  of  American  farmers  m  impruv- 
iiik'  their  efficiency  and  productivity. 

Notwithstanding  these  developn;enL';. 
l.'ie  fact  remains.  Mr.  President  that 
Kuiopoun  cjiintues  cannot  economically 
prixiuce  feed  grains  on  land  costuig  as 
much  as  $1  000  per  acre — certainly  not 
in  competition  with  the  United  States. 
If  Europe  wLshes  to  increase  its  meat 
and  I'O'Liltry  prcdu^lion.  all  to  the  t.'  >  ■'.. 
But  let  them  continue  to  import  feed 
p rains  from  the  United  States  m  order 
to  support  this  increased  production. 

Ltt  me  make  it  very  clear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, t.hat  I  for  one  do  not  propose  to 
expand  the  President's  powers  to  nego- 
tiate new  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
With  the  Common  Market  or  the  Com- 
mon Market  nations  unless  I  have  satis- 
factory assurance  that  this  is  to  be  a 
tiuly  qu.d  pro  quo  arrangement— a  two- 
way  .street.  If  you  please,  which  will  as- 
jure  continuance  of  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports If.  indeed,  the  prosi>ect  of  a  1  s 
of  pait  or  all  of  this  market  is  what 
c>nii  touted  to  the  unfortunate  proposal 
of  the  President  and  his  Sccntary  of 
Agriculture  for  a  controlled  a^lcultural 
proi:ram.  then  let  me  say  that  we  had 
better  t-et  this  aspect  of  the  President's 
:  rop'>^od  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program  out  mto  the  open.  In  the 
Pre.s.df  nt's  mcs-sage  of  January  24.  h^* 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly 
$J  billion  in  aKricultural  products  are 
exTv  rted  to  the  Common  Market  nations. 
and  one  is  led  to  brieve  that  enactment 
of  his  program  will  insure  that  this  will 
be  continued,  if  not  increased  Su'-h  b'  - 
ing  the  case,  let  us  be  sure.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  appropriate  safeguards  are 
written  into  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment pro«ram  which  will  see  to  it  that 
these  assumptions  are  met  so  that  our 
farmers  will  not  find  themselves  forced 
into  a  controlled  agricultural  economy 
because  of  loss  of  their  markets  in  the 
Common  Markf^t 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
various  articles  and  editorial  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  in  the  REcxjnn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  ed;torials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RrronD,  as  follows i 
[From  the  Wasl.lngtou  Poet.  Jan.  14.  19621 
Accord  on  C«"ci*r  F\«m  Issxtk  Ekds  iMNia 
Six  Talk 
(By  Robert  Mauthner) 

Btussrrs  January  14 — The  six  Common 
Market  natlon.s  afp-erd  on  a  Joint  agricul- 
tural policy  early  today  after  a  marathon 
17.5-hour  b.kxgalnli'.g  session. 

The  a<freement  announcement  followed 
E.K  n  after  an  earlier  statement  that  the  six 
•  aMo-s  In  the  low-t.arlff  union  had  agreed 
to  set  up  a  common  agricultural  fund 

The  fund  will  support  farm  prices  in  the 
face  of  mf.re  freedom  of  movement  for  farm 
goniA  ,  established  under  the  oommon  agri- 
cultural policy. 

We«t  Cirrm my,  especially,  had  expressed 
fears  that  Its  highly  protected  farm  economy 
nii^'ht  .^ufTer  from  the  free  flow  of  farm  goods 
arr    .t.g  the  eIx. 

Italian  delei?ates  had  set  today  as  a  dead- 
line  for  reaching  agreement  on  the  forma- 
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tlon  of  a  common  agricultural  policy  so  they 
could  return  home  to  prepare  for  an  im- 
portant congress  of  the  Christian  £>emocratlc 
Party. 

Agreement  on  a  common  agrlculttiral 
policy  will  enable  the  six  to  pass  Into  the 
second  stage  of  the  Common  Market,  with 
more  tariff  cuts  and  integration  of  the  low- 
tarlfT  group's  administration. 

The  second  stage  was  due  to  come  Into 
efTect  January  1.  but  was  blocked  by  the 
squabble  over  a  common  farm  policy. 

Meanwhile,  a  British  spokesman  wns  asked 
about  a  report  that  talks  scheduled  for 
Thursday  on  the  British  application  for 
Market  membership  had  been  postponed. 
He  said  no  decision  on  a  postponement  would 
be  made  before  Monday. 

The  financing  of  the  common  farm  policy 
was  the  key  problem  among  several  which 
faced  the  Common  Market  nations. 

Others,  apparently  also  settled,  include 
escape  clauses  for  fruit  and  vegetable  im- 
ports, the  length  of  the  transitional  period 
fur  applying  the  ccmnaon  agricultural  jxtllcy 
and  the  question  of  grain  prices. 

The  ministers  began  their  current  round 
of  negotiations  Decemt>er  18.  broke  off  for 
the  Christmas  holldaj-s  and  met  again  De- 
cember 28  and  30  without  reaching  agree- 
ment. January  1  wa»  the  old  deadline  for 
starting  the  Market's  second  stage.  Talks 
resumed  January  4.  The  extension  of  the 
deadline  was  an  effort  of  the  ministers  to 
avoid  admitting  fallu^^— an  admission  which 
might  have  hampered  extension  of  the 
Market   to  Include  other   nation    applicants. 

The  agricultural  Issxie  has  pitted  countries 
like  France,  desperate  to  export  huge  farm 
surpluses,  against  others  like  West  Germany, 
equally  Intent  on  protecting  Its  own  farmers 
against  cheap  food  imjxjrU. 

France  and  West  Germany  stood  oppKxed 
over  contributions  to  the  fund  for  financing 
farm  policy. 

France  backed  a  Belgian  proposal  which 
would  mean  Germany  would  pay  31  percent 
of  the  contributions  at  the  end  of  the  flrit 
3-year  transitional  period  while  Prance 
would  pay  24  percent.  The  Belgian  proposal 
would  lead  to  the  progressive  financing  of 
the  fund  by  levies  on  imports  from  third 
countries. 

The  West  Germans  wanted  fund  contribu- 
tions made  on  the  kiasls  of  the  budgetary 
scale  laid  down  in  the  Market-founding 
Treaty  of  Rome. 

This  would  mean  France  and  West  Ger- 
many would  each  contribute  28  percent. 

West  Germany,  blj^est  agricultural  im- 
porter In  the  Market,  did  not  want  to  bear 
the  burden  of  financing  French  farm  ex- 
ports or  of  footing  the  bill  for  structural 
reforms  In  France  which  would  only  booet 
the  already  big  surplus  of  French  produce 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Jan.  16.  1B63] 
Common  Maiicet  Stack  n 

The  nations  of  the  Common  Market  may 
take  great  satisfaction  In  having  reached 
the  second  stage  of  their  great  enterprise. 
The  momentum  of  European  integration  has 
been  accelerated.  Tlie  prospect  for  Euro- 
pean political  and  economic  unity  has  moved 
closer.  The  counterpoise  to  Soviet  power  in 
Europe  Is  gaining  weight.  For  the  United 
Kingdom,  this  Increases  the  importance  of 
making  common  cause  with  the  C<Miunon 
Market.  For  the  United  States,  it  makes 
more  compelling  the  case  for  broader  tariff 
bargaining  powers. 

In  celebrating  the  achievement,  it  never- 
theless would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
congratulations  exclusively  are  In  order. 
Some  fairly  sizable  differences  seem  to  have 
been  swept  under  the  rug.  The  sUcking 
point  of  the  negotiations  was  farm  policy. 
Because  In  the  second  stage  no  single  coun- 
try reUlns  a  veto,  Oei-many.  like  others,  will 
have  to  accept  majority  decisions  in  the 
senslUve  farm  area.     But  Germany  Is  reluc- 


tant to  ezpoM  its  high  cost  agriculture  to 
severe  competition.  Hence  Oermany  In- 
sisted on.  and  obtained,  an  escape  clause 
that  amounts  to  a  backdoor  veto  on  this 
subject. 

The  principal  lasue  in  the  farm  field  re- 
sults from  the  need  to  arrive  at  uniform 
prices  among  the  member  countries.  From 
the  statements  made  so  far  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  this  issue  has  been  resolved. 
Today,  farm  prices  in  Germany  are  high, 
though  not  for  all  products,  and  prlcf  5  in 
France  and  some  of  the  other  countries  are 
low.  These  differences  will  be  maintained, 
in  the  immediate  fut\ire,  despite  the  removal 
of  quantitative  restrictions  on  trade.  Slid- 
ing scale  tariffs  will  be  employed,  among 
the  member  countries  and  toward  the  out- , 
side,  to  keep  price  levels  apiart.  But  In  order 
to  achieve  a  true  common  market,  the  In- 
ternal tariffs  eventually  will  have  to  be  re- 
moved and  the  external  equallaed.  This  In- 
volves a  decision  whether  the  price  level  for 
farm  products  is  to  be  high,  as  in  Germany, 
or  low,  as  In  France  and  some  other  coun- 
tries. A  low  outside  tariff,  by  producing  a 
low  price  level,  would  discourage  uneconomic 
farm  production  and  hurt  German  farmers. 
A  high  tariff  would  do  the  reverse,  and 
would  thereby  raise  living  costs  in  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  reduce  its  international 
competitiveness. 

The  resolution  of  this  issue  will  profound- 
ly affect  U.S.  farm  exports.  A  high  tariff - 
high  price  system.  If  allowed  to  encourage 
uneconomic  production,  would  reduce  the 
share  of  American  farmers  in  the  European 
market.  A  lower  tariff  with  lower  European 
production  would  offer  much  better  pros- 
pects. The  administration  had  hoped  that 
this  issue  would  be  clarified  before  the  dis- 
cussion of  reciprocal  tariff  reductions  with 
the  Common  Market  now  approaching  their 
climax  in  Brussels  are  concluded.  The 
United  States  could  then  have  sovight  as- 
surances that  U.S.  farm  products  would  con- 
tinue to  have  their  fair  share  of  the  Euro- 
pean market.  But  if,  as  seems  to  be  the 
case,  this  issue  has  not  been  settled,  very 
sp>eclfic  commitments  probably  are  not 
available. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  28,  1962] 
Paais  Dashks  U.S.  Fakm  Tkaox  Hopes 

Paxis,  January  27. — The  most  infiuentlal 
Minister  of  Agriculture  In  the  six-nation 
European  Common  Market,  Edgard  Plsanl 
of  Prance,  dashed  cold  water  here  this  week 
on  American  hopes  of  getting  any  firm  as- 
surance for  its  export  of  farm  produce  to 
the  Six. 

He  said  the  common  agricultural  policy 
Just  worked  out  by  the  Conunon  Market  was 
designed  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  its  own 
farmers  and  that  their  Interests  would  come 
first  when   Imports   are  being  considered. 

"When  Mr.  Freeman  (Orvllle  P.  Freeman, 
U.8.  Secretary  of  Agriculture)  comes  asking 
me  for  Import  guarantees,  he  is  asking  for 
something  which  I  cannot  even  promise  my 
own  farmers,"  Plsanl  said. 

The  French  Minister  said  in  his  opin- 
ion the  only  solution  to  world  farm  sur- 
pluses was  a  worldwide  organization  of  the 
various  conunodlty  markets.  He  said  France 
had  made  detailed  proposals  to  this  end 
in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  In  Geneva  and  would  continue  to  ad- 
vocate them. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  4,  1962] 

Food  Expokting  Lands  Stitdt  Common  Max- 
Krr  Pakm  Plan — Impact  on  UNrrxD  States 
Seen  in  Plan  To  Bxclttde  Otttsisx  Goooe 

(By  J.  H.  Carmlcal) 
The  food-exporting  nations  are  greatly 
concerned  over  the  new  agricultiural  policy 
recently  adopted  by  the  European  Economic 
Conununlty.  And  they  should  be,  for  a 
study  of  the  plan  shows  that  it  envisions 


their  exclusion  £rom  the  world's  largest  sin- 
gle market. 

Coming  at  a  period  when  the  United 
States,  the  biggest  exporter  of  agricultural 
products,  U  in  what  has  been  described  as 
"a  crisis  of  abundance"  In  food  supplies,  the 
plan  of  the  European  trading  bloc,  xisually 
referred  to  as  the  Common  Market,  threatens 
to  result  in  a  further  curtaihnent  of  Ameri- 
can agriculttire. 

This  bold  and  Imaginative  plan,  which  was 
adopted  only  after  the  most  deliberate  con- 
siderations by  the  six  member  nations  In  the 
bloc,  eventually  may  include  all  Western  Eu- 
rope Into  a  single  trading  unit.  Already 
most  of  the  other  countries  In  Western  Eu- 
rope, largely  in  aelf-defenae,  have  signified 
an  Interest  in  becoming  members. 

txemendotts  potentiai. 

Should  the  outsiders  be  admitted,  the 
largest  single  trading  bloc  in  history  would 
result.  Encompassing  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  250  million,  its  potentiai  would  be 
tremendous  and  its  Impact  on  world  trade 
In  food,  raw  materials  and  manufactiired 
goods  would  be  felt  by  every  nation. 

According  to  those  who  have  closely 
watched  the  develoi»nent  of  the  Common 
Market,  the  adoption  of  the  agricultural 
policy  has  removed  the  last  major  obstacle  in 
the  economic  integration  and  poeslbly  the 
political  unification  of  the  Western  Conti- 
nent. 

The  farm  pact,  considered  the  most  signifi- 
cant development  since  the  bloc  was  formed 
4  years  ago,  has  the  spedflc  objective  of 
making  member  countries  collectively  self- 
sufficient  In  food  production. 

The  expansion  of  farm  production,  which 
will  Involve  new  tractors  and  other  farming 
equipment,  would  be  a  major  spur  to  the 
industrial  development  of  these  six  coun- 
tries— Western  Germany,  Ptance,  Italy,  Bel- 
glum,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg. 

The  new  farm  policy  necessarily  will  mean 
a  great  shift  in  the  world  trade  routes  and  it 
looks  as  if  the  United  States  ultimately  will 
lose  a  large  part  of  its  biggest  export  cash 
market  for  farm  products.  This  will  be  a 
serious  blow  because  of  the  present  heavy 
excess  production  of  these  Items  and  the 
huge  surpluses  already  built  up. 

In  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  burdensome 
surpluses,  of  which  storage  costs  alone 
amount  to  nearly  91  billion  a  year,  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  Is  advocating  an  entire- 
ly new  farm  program  that  includes  a  drastic 
restriction  of  production  over  a  long  period 
as  well  as  the  gradual  disposal  of  a  portion 
of  the  inventories,  mostly  held  by  the  XJB. 
Government. 

To  what  extent  the  new  Common  Market 
policy  on  agriculture  Infiuenced  the  Presi- 
dent's messsige  to  Congress  last  week  is  not 
known,  but  the  prospect  of  losing  a  part  of 
the  European  market  must  have  contributed 
to  some  extent  at  least  to  the  prc^xisals  to 
drastically  limit  farming  operations  here. 

The  essentials  of  the  Common  Market 
agreement  are  these: 

The  gradual  elimination  of  all  tariffs 
against  each  other 'over  the  next  714  years, 
starting  from  July  1 . 

The  establishment  of  Identical  price  sup- 
ports in  each  member  country. 

The  imposition  of  tariffs  on  farm  products 
Imported  from  outside  sources  at  rates  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  world  price 
and  the  Conunon  Market  support  price. 

pxicE  setup  unknown 

The  question  that  remains  unresolved  is 
at  what  level  the  new  Conunon  Market  prices 
for  agricultural  products  are  to  be  set.  It 
has  been  tentatively  agreed,  however,  that 
eventually  they  would  be  established  some- 
where between  the  present  French  and  Ger- 
man levels. 

Western  Germany  has  higher  price  sup- 
ports than  the  other  members.  The  support 
price  on  wheat,  for  Instance,  la  $3  a  bushel, 
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•a.90  iB  maet.  This  would  Indl' 
cat*  thkt  the  prlc«  aupport  od  wheat  would 
b«  about  ca.ao  •  bualMl  rihould  th*  taoU- 
tlv*  •grMMMnt  IM  earrted  out.  Prtc«  mip- 
porta  oa  other  atajor  cni|M  probably  would 

3api»ort  prlcae  at  lueh  liirti  would  stlm- 
idata  agrtcultvral  operatloaa  in  DMsat  ne- 
tlooa  of  tba  Conunon  Market.  Slno*  tt 
would  apply  for  a  long  period,  tt  would  en- 
abia  tha  farmerB  to  machanlae  with  the 
moat  nodvn  toola.  and  thla  abonld  result 
la  an  btetwaaa  In  tiM  yield  an  aera. 

Farming  would  baooma  o»ore  cAdent  and 
th*  fatneza  walng  outdated  methods  would 
be  "froasn  out"  In  eomewhat  the  same  way 
they  have  been  here  In  the  last  IS  yeara 
Many  had  to  leava  the  tanas  In  this  period 
because  of  th*  technological  revolution  In 
fanning. 

■zax  nt  sfTxctzNCT 
This  would  result  In  a  mors  eOclent  Eu- 
ropaaa  agriculture  and  would  make  available 
to  Industry  tbers  those  persons  who  have 
been  pushed  off  the  farms.  SubetltuUon 
of  tractora  for  animsl  power,  which  i»  still 
largely  used  on  many  Kuropean  farms,  would 
T«l«ue  frala  for  the  production  of  meat 
and  other  foods  for  hiuian  consumption. 

OenenOlf.  what  Is  envislaged  by  the  Com- 
mon Market  oountrlea  In  i^lculture  la  not 
unlike  what  has  taken  plaoe  In  the  United 
Statea  In  the  last  10  year*.  During  that 
(analng  in  this  country  has  gone 
a  technological  revolution  and  has 
waspletely  mechanlaod. 
the  development  of  higher  yield- 
ing seed,  the  use  of  naore  fertiliser  and  the 
adoption  of  better  cultivating  methods,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  chemicals  to  kill  weeds 
luid  graaa.  the  yields  to  an  acre  here  have 
rlaen  sharply. 

Better  methods  of  feeding  llveetock.  In- 
dudtag  the  use  of  antlbtotlca.  also  have  re- 
sulted In  a  greater  utlllaatlon  of  the  larger 
•mount  ot  grain  produced  on  an  acre.  Now 
It  taksa  only  about  one-half  sa  much  grain 
to  produce  a  pound  of  meat  sa  it  did  10 
or  10 


SBi^-SUmLllUVCT    OOAI. 

There  Is  not  much  doubt  that  the  Com- 
aoa  Market  countries,  by  following  reason- 
ably closely  the  methods  used  here,  soon 
can  heeotne  self-suSdent  In  food  produc- 
tkam,  la  fact^  within  a  few  years,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  Europe  may  become  an  ezi>orter 
9t  food  rather  than  an  Importer. 

TlM  praaeut  support  prices,  which  are  high 
— MWgh  to  enooiuag*  production  in  most 
countries,  will  be  continued  at  least  until 
Best  year's  harvest.  Although  some  may  be 
adjusted  downward  a  bit  In  certain  areas. 
the  knowledge  that  support  prices  wUl  be 
eonUnuad  and  that  a  market  will  be  guar- 
anteed for  products  raised  will  stlmulaU 
activity  even  before  the  plan  i*  put  into 
eifeet. 

Under  the  plan,  an  agricultural  fund  la  to 
be  created  that  would  be  \teed  to  aid  farm- 
ers unable  to  finance  needed  equipment, 
to  bolster  markets  if  they  should  drop  below 
the  support  level,  and  to  subsidies  the  ex- 
ports of  any  agricultural  product  that  de- 
▼elope  an  excessive  supply. 

The  money  for  this  common  fund  would 
be  raised  through  the  variable  Import  levies 
on  farm  products  from  outside  the  Com- 
mon Market.  Tlieae  imports  now  amount  to 
some  93.500  minion  a  year,  of  which  West 
Germany  receives  roughly  iLSOO  million. 

World  prices  for  agricultural  products  now 
are  generally  below  the  lowest  aupport  prices 
of  any  la  the  Common  Market  countries 
•o.  at  the  start,  the  fund  may  grow  rapidly. 
Aa  the  bloe  approaches  self-sufficiency  the 
•eeamulattoaa  win  drop,  but  at  that  time  Its 
needs   will   not   be   so   great. 

■y  ■^••lag  to  the  agricultural  policy,  the 
Oomaoa  Market  countries  are  described  as 
havtag   passed   the   point  of   no   return   on 


their  road  to  unity.  This  was  ths  Isat  oe- 
oaalon  when  the  developnaent  of  the  project 
oould  be  stopped  by  the  vote  of  a  single 
member  country.     Unleaa  all  members  agree 

to  atop  It.  which  aeema  moat  unlikely,  the 
terms  of  tha  Trsaty  of  Koma.  which  was 
algned  by  the  six  members  in  1957.  provide 
that  It  continue  in  effect  until  the  economic 
unlflcatlon  of  the  six  nattons  Is  complete. 
Now  that  the  Common  Market  1*  more  or 
Ises  permanenUy  established,  the  question 
naturally  arlaes  aa  to  how  many  more  of 
the  Kuropean  nations  may  join  in  the  near 
future.  BrlUiln  has  made  a  bid  to  Join,  and 
Denmark  and  Norway  are  expected  to  seek 
mamberahip.  At  ffrst.  some  of  the  other  na- 
tions may  Just  seek  associate  memberships. 
Regardlees  of  how  many,  if  any.  of  the 
other  nationa  in  Europe  obtain  nMmbcrahlp. 
the  Common  Market  Is  bound  to  bring  about 
a  aharp  decline  In  ImporU  of  farm  pruducu 
to  the  six  member  countries.  Because  of  the 
variable  tariff  duUes.  the  United  SUtes 
would  be  able  to  sell  those  countries  only 
those  items  they  could  not  produce  ThU 
would  be  only  cotton. 

In  IMO.  the  United  SUtes  sold  farm  prud- 
ucU  amounting  to  91.100  million  to  the 
Common  Market  countries,  or  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  agricultural  exports  of 
•4.834.187.000.  A  large  portion  of  these  ex- 
ports was  part  of  foreign -aid  programs  and 
-payments  were  not  received  In  doUara  for 
nearly  $1,500  million  of  them.  DeducUng 
these  foreign  shlpmenu,  the  Common  Mar- 
ket accounted  for  about  one-third  of  thla 
country's  sgrlcultural  exports  in  dollars 
actually  received. 

U-3.  exports  of  farm  products  to  all  of 
KuropM  in  1B60  amounted  to  some  $2  bil- 
lion all  of  which  was  paid  for  In  dollars. 
If  Britain  and  other  Kuropean  countries 
should  become  members  of  tha  Conamcn 
Market,  much  of  these  exporu  would  be  In 
je(H>ardy. 

Cotton  and  soybeans  appear  to  be  the  only 
two  major  farm  products  grown  here  that 
would  be  permitted  free  ixnjxjrtatlou  Into 
Common  Market  under  the  present  plan. 
Since  soybeans  con:d  be  produced  la  tiie 
area.  It  prob;ib'v  wDii'.d  be  only  a  short  time 
before  one  of  the  countries  l.n  the  (froup 
would  decide  tn  ,.,tc-v  the.m.  and  an  Import 
levy  by  all  then  wo^'.d  follow 

Eventually  gra.n  export*  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Common  Market  would  vir- 
tually cease.  lu  IDtio.  feed-gra:n  expurU  to 
these  countries  amounted  to  181  mllllun 
bushels,  or  41  percent  of  the  total  of  439 
million  bushel*  exported 

Although  this  c  lunuya  sales  of  focxl  prod- 
ucts to  the  Common  M.irket  may  drop  to  a 
very  low  level,  proepecu  are  that  there  may 
be  some  lncreii»«  In  sales  of  cotton.  With 
the  standard  of  living  expected  to  increase 
further,  the  use  of  cotton  by  the  bloc  should 
rise  and  this  may  pertiy  offset  the  decUne  In 
shipments  of  food  Items  from  this  country. 

(Prom   the   New   York   Times.   Feb.  4.    1963) 

TCCHNOLOOT     ChanOXS    Kt-TJOPS'S    PSTTBBM    OF 

AoaicvLToax 
(By  Edwin  L  Dale.  Jr  ) 

PAais.  February  3  —The  technological  rev- 
olution in  aKrlculture  la  sweeping  Western 
Europe,  but  life  "down  on  the  farm"  Ls  still 
anything  but  easy  for  millions  of  farmers 

With  one  major  exception— the  absence 
of  huge  farms  with  thousands  of  acre*-  Euro- 
pean agriculture  Is  following  the  course  laid 
out  in  the  United  Sutee.  And  like  the 
United  States,  the  world  of  agriculture  La 
made  up  of  two  broad  categories: 

Fanna  of  sufBclent  size,  mechanization  and 
efficiency  to  produce  a  fairly  good  Income  for 
the  owner  and  a  reasonsble  standard  of  life. 

Farms  that  are  too  small,  or  on  poor  soil, 
or  with  insufficient  capital  Input,  to  produce 
a  decent  Income. 

In  Denmark  one  can  have  tea  tn  th*  lux- 
urious house  of  a  "big"  farmer,  surrounded 


by  carefully  tended  gardena.  and  Ihea  travel 
for  IS  minute*  to  the  tiny  hou*s  ot  m  taxmar 
with  only  10  acres  of  laad  and  a  ttvtng  that 

la  hard  from  one  year  to  the  next. 

ncTtm  IN  fSAifcx 
In  FraAce.  though  there  ar*  no  exact  sta- 
tistics. It  Is  probabls  thst  a  good  majority  of 
the  farmhouses  do  not  have  a  toUet  or  even 
hot  water.  But  thcr*  are  farmers  la  the  rich 
grain  country  who  live  on  ths  scale  of  the 
lower  and  middle  salaried  classes  la  the  dtles. 
The  striking  fact  about  agriculture  In  every 
country  In  Burope  la  the  twofold  revolution 
that  has  already  swept  AoMrlca:  The  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  famu  and  fanners  and 
the  enormous  Increase  tn  expenditure  on 
modern  methods  on  the  farms  that  remain. 

A  combined  report  from  the  United  Na- 
tions Econooalc  Commission  for  Burope  and 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  CrgaalaatloB  aaid 
recently.  "Fanning  Is  becoming,  la  many  re- 
spects, okore  and  more  like  a  maaufacturlng 
Industry.  It  Is  becoming  a  buaLoees,  and 
quite   highly  capltadlaed   business." 

These  are  some  "signpost"  flgursa.  cover- 
ing the  countries  of  northern  and  westeni 
Burop*  ( that  Is.  excluding  the  Mediterranean 
countxle*)  : 

Expenses  for  fertlllaers  and  peetlddw  roee 
In  the  last  decade  from  9885  mlllloa  to  $1,400 
million 

Tractors  in  the  six  Conunon  Market  coua- 
trles  roee  from  300.000  In  1950  to  1.M0.000  In 
1959. 

Milking  machines  In  Britain  roee  tn  the 
same  period  from  09.000  to  203.000. 

In  the  12  countries  of  northern  and  west- 
ern Europe,  total  Investment  In  agriculture 
was  917  billion  in  the  last  decade,  and  the 
amount  was  riaing  year  after  year. 

.Most  lmi>ortant  of  all,  the  aian-years 
devoted  to  agriculture  fell  by  30  percent  In 
the  decade.  For  hired  labor  alone  the  fall 
w:vs  26  pwrcent.  In  a  few  countrlsa.  such 
as  Sweden  and  West  Germany,  the  active 
population  engaged  In  farming  dropped  by 
a  third. 

The  huge  Investment  In  better  methods 
has  brought  the  expected  Increaae  in  farm 
pr«)ductlvlty- -about  60  percent  In  the  past 
decade.  With  aome  rle*  tn  total  output  and 
a  bit?  fall  In  the  number  of  people  sharing 
the  Income,  average  Inoonte  for  farm  own- 
ers— always  hard  to  measure  esaetly— ap- 
(>arently  roee  by  almost  40  percent  In  the 
put  decade,  much  of  which  was  plowed 
back  Into  more  equipment  and  land  and 
othfr  Investment. 

But  thU  evident  "success  story"  etill 
leaves  ths  problem  of  the  small  farmer,  a 
heritage  from  a  very  long  history.  In  Weet 
Oermany,  for  example,  out  of  a  total  of 
1.730.000  farma  In  1960,  950.000  wecw  lees 
than  13  acres  In  slae.  Of  the  0  million 
f.Lrma  In  the  Common  Market,  more  than 
half  have  less  than  13  acre*. 

Not  every  small  farm  is  poor,  of  course. 
In  the  Netherlands,  for  example,  poultry 
breedln«» — using  mainly  cheap  Imported 
feed — has  become  s  major  Industry,  with  the 
chicken  population  doubling  between  1953 
and  1900  A  man  does  not  always  need  a 
big  farm  to  make  money  on  hogs  or  poultry. 
But  the  twslc  problem  of  Kuropean  agri- 
culture. In  almost  all  countries,  remslna  that 
of  the  farmer  who  sticks  to  his  land  with- 
out any  real  hope  of  an  efficient  operation. 
Oovemmente  have  passed  a  variety  of  lews 
to  encourage  consolidation  of  farms  Into 
larger  size.  Including  a  bewildering  array  of 
new  credit  facilities  to  help  with  the 
financing 

As  a  result,  the  average  size  of  farms  Is 
almost  everywhere  increasing,  but  slowly. 

Meanwhile,  given  th*  exeeestve  number*  of 
small  farms,  agricultural  Income  oontlnue* 
to  lag  on  the  average  behind  that  la  Indus- 
try and  services. 

A  West  German  study,  for  example,  ebowed 
that  faroa  incomes  ss  a  whole  3  year*  a^o 
were  a  fourth  teas  than  "parity"  with  la- 
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dustrlal  and  other  urban  Inoomea,  despite 
the  hlgheet  price  support  levels  la  the  world. 
If  this  sounds  familiar.  It  shotild.  Tar 
In  agrtctiltiu^.  as  In  Indtistry,  Western 
Europe  Is  foUovrlng  a  path  already  familiar 
In  the  "New  World"  acroa*  the  Atlantic. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  In  his 
stat«  of  the  Union  message.  President 
Kennedy,  for  some  strange  reason,  re- 
sorted to  a  comparison  of  11 -month  pe- 
riods in  attempting  to  reach  the  conclu- 
sions that  only  one-third  of  the  balance 
of  payments  deficit  problem  remains; 
that  speculative  fever  is  ending;  and 
that  confidence  in  the  dollar  has  been 
restored. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ex- 
cellent articles  by  Maurice  Stans.  former 
Director  of  the  Federal  Budget  Bureau, 
appearing  in  the  January  22  and  Janu- 
ary 29  issues  of  the  Washington  Post  on 
this  subject  be  printed  In  the  Ricoss  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Presklent,  these 
articles  by  Mr.  Stans  point  out  that,  con- 
trary to  the  Inference  that  was  intended 
by  the  President's  statement,  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  problem  has 
not  been  reduced  to  one-third  and  that 
It  Is  more  serious  to  the  position  of  our 
country  than  the  present  military 
threats.  Moreover,  Mr.  Stans  repeats 
what  I  have  been  calling  on  this  admin- 
istration to  do  ever  since  It  began  flood- 
ing the  Congress  with  all  types  of 
so-called  urgent  req^iests  for  Increased 
Federal  Government  spending — namely, 
to  establish  prioritlea  In  Its  spending 
programs,  to  curtail  Government  spend- 
ing and  the  inflationary  pressures  of 
deficit  financing. 

Exhibit  1 

OOLB     OUTTLOW.     NOT    BKBLIN     Oa    CONOO,     Is 

Nation's  GaaaTEST  Thkxat 
(By  Maurice  Stans) 

The  greatest  threat  to  otxr  Nation  today  is 
not  Berlin.  Nor  Is  it  Vietnam  or  the  Congo 
or  Lao*.  It  Is  the  precarious  situation  of 
our  balance  of  International  payments  and 
with  tt  the  potential  erosion  of  world  oon- 
fldenoe  In  the  dollar.  President  Kennedy's 
state  of  the  XTnlon  message,  by  Its  emphasis 
on  foreign  trade,  made  thla  evident. 

The  balance-of-payments  problem  Is  not 
a  complex  matter  to  understand,  as  many 
people  seem  to  believe.  It  ts  tn  fact  QUlte 
elementary.  Americana  and  the  American 
Government  spend  a  lot  of  money  over- 
seas every  year  to  import  goods,  travel,  In- 
vestments, maintain  troops  and  i^ve  aid.  We 
have  not  t>een  able  to  induce  the  other  coun- 
tries to  spend  all  of  those  dollars  b^dk.  with 
tn.  Instead,  they  hold  the  unspent  differ- 
ence tn  bank  accounts  and  In  claims  against 
MB  that  win  have  to  be  settled  some  day  wTth 
goods  or  gold. 

In  the  3  years,  1058  to  1000,  our  oversea 
spending  aad  Investing  eaoeeded  the  Inflow 
of  our  dollars  at  the  average  rate  of  S3.7  bil- 
lion a  year.  Right  now  the  net  debt  we  owe 
to  other  countries  on  short- term  demand  is 
$18  bllUoa.  To  pay  this  we  have  a  Uttte  lees 
than  117  blUlon  in  gold,  but  we  already  have 
pledged  tia  billion  of  that  to  back  up  o\ir 
money  in  ctrcuiatlon  here  at  home.  We 
could  not  pay  all  our  ourreot  foreign  d^ts 
If  they  were  all  dwasnded  at  onea. 


KhrusSieheT%  pronounoements  have  regu- 
larly claimed  that  our  capitalist  system 
would  go  down  imder  its  own  weaknesses. 
The  most  grave  and  chronic  risk  we  now  face 
la  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  extricate  our- 
selves from  our  preeent  predicament,  which 
1*  of  our  own  making.  But  the  causes  are 
easier  to  see  than  the  cure. 

Tlie  Kennedy  administration  Is  exerting 
strong  efforts  to  fight  a  winning  battle,  as 
did  Elsenhower.  In  this,  tt  deserves  sup- 
port. But  the  unfavorable  conditions  are 
ctuaulatlve.  ard  only  titanic  and  unceasing 
work  will  reverse  the  trend  aad  save  us  from 
a  major  setback. 

Eleenhower  fully  recognized  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem.  Treasury  Secretary 
Anderson  repeatedly  urged  that  tlie  strong 
nations  of  Europe  should  be  required  to  con- 
tribute a  larger  share  to  their  own  and  the 
free  world's  military  defense,  so  as  to  per- 
mit a  reduction  In  our  foreign  aid  and  our 
oversea  oocts.  This  plea  was  dramatized  by 
the  trip  Anderson  and  Dillon  made  to  Ger- 
many late  In  1960.  but  the  effort  bad  been 
going  on  long  before  that  behind  the  scenes 

In  1050  Conunerce  Department  Secretary 
Mueller  Initiated  a  major  program  to  increase 
AmerlcMi  exports  and  to  encourage  foreign 
travel  in  the  United  States,  but  he  was 
frustrated  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Con- 
greas  to  appropriate  the  funds  needed.  The 
Defense  Departasent  laid  down  rules  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  dependents  going  to 
military  posts  abroad.  Treasury  proposed 
reducing  the  duty-free  exemption  to  return- 
ing tourists  from  $500  to  $100  and  made 
other  propoaals  to  stem  the  outflow  of  gold. 
Above  all,  Elsenhower  recognized  that  the 
security  of  our  paeltlon  depended  on  main- 
taining oonfldence  In  our  money,  and  he 
fought  hard  to  keep  the  budget  in  balance 
and  to  demonstrate  good  fiscal  housekeeping 
to  our  oversea  creditors. 

These  efforts  temporarily  stopped  the  flow 
of  gold,  but  they  did  not  halt  the  growth  of 
the  unfavorable  balance. 

Since  last  January  20,  President  Kennedy 
auKl  Secretary  DilUon  have  carried  oa  and 
enlarged  the  campaigns  to  encourage  exports 
overseaa  aad  foreign  travel  in  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  enacted  the  reduction 
In  du^-fzee  cuatoms  allowance  to  returning 
tourists  A  new  insurance  plan  has  been 
announced  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  loss  on  foreign  export 
credit.  West  Oermany  and  several  other 
oountrlea  came  through  with  $660  million 
of  advance  payments  that  Secretary  AzMler- 
eon  had  urged  them  to  make  on  their  post- 
war assistance  loans. 

The  first  6  months  of  1961  went  well.  Ex- 
ports were  up,  imports  decreased  as  a  result 
of  our  slight  recession,  and  the  advance  debt 
payment*  to  the  Treasury  were  enough  to 
shew  alBMMt  an  equlUbriuot  for  the  period. 
But  It  ts  now  apparent  that  this  was  only 
temporary  Improvement.  The  fundamental 
causes  of  imbalance  had  not  been  removed, 
and  the  actions  to  date  were  Inadequate. 
Reducing  the  duty  exemptions  was  more  psy- 
choHoglcal  than  real,  for  example,  as  It  help* 
to  tha  czteat  of  oaly  $100  million  or  so  a 
year. 

Also,  not  all  the  administration's  actions  In 
the  first  6  months  of  1061  were  toward  tight- 
ening. Tbm  Defense  Department  withdrew 
the  llmltattons  on  oversea  dependent*  al- 
taoet  tamnedlatety  to  placate  the  mmtary. 
KenaadylB  psopoaals  to  iacrease  the  dollars 
paid  out  on  foreign  programs  were  defeated 
In  the  Congress,  tout  heavy  future  commit- 
nMnts  are  Involved  la  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  mnshraamUig  AlUanse  for  Progress  in 
lAttn  ameriea.  Stnee  June  Imports  have  in- 
ereaaad  ta  recond  peaka.  The  deficit  In  the 
bal^M*  «f  payaseatts  Cor  the  second  half  of 
IMl  was  —an  at  the  rate  of  $3  bUUon  a 
year,  aad  tor  <dl  cf  1961  would  have  been 
eloee  to  $2Ji  hUUon  except  for  the  nonrecur- 
ring German  debt  payment.    There  are  no 


preeent  reaaoa*  to  eq^eet  ihaX  1082  will  be 
better.  The  claim*  agalaat  «ar  gold  will 
grow. 

In  all  of  1061  we  kmt  8800  mlUkm  In  gold, 
atid  our  reeerve  ts  at  tha  towect  point  since 
1989.  The  claims  against  It  are  at  the  high- 
eat  la  history. 

Secretary  Dillon's  Job  Is  to  eee  that  ova 
oversea  creditor*  Inciea**  their  spending  of 
dollars  here.  If  he  falls  in  this,  he  must 
penuade  them  to  leave  their  m<mey  here,  not 
to  demand  paymtent  in  gold.  Decisive  meas- 
ures and  continuing  actlona  are  required  and 
can  be  expected.  Some  of  them  wiU  be  out- 
lined in  a  later  article. 

President  Kennedy's  place  In  history  will 
suffer  badly  If  his  administration  doesnt 
solve  this  crisis  of  <dutmlc  toibalance.  To 
miss  or  to  default  Is  to  Invite  ruinous  infla- 
tion and  subsequent  devaluation  and  their 
humiliating  consequence*.  Khrushchev's  ex- 
perts are  surely  watching  the  outcome  with 
eager  anticipation.  Everything  depends  on 
finding  the  answer  while  there  Is  yet  con- 
fidence In  the  future  of  the  dollar.  In  the 
meantime,  under  this  pressure,  we  are  cer- 
tain to  see  the  decline  of  the  early  1961 
gospels  of  economic  growth manahip  and  un- 
limited Federal  spending,  and  that  is  all  to 
the  good. 

PsTMzirrs   SoLunoM    Raomaas   RcsnAiirr 
(By  Maurice  H.  Stans) 

Tbe  place  of  the  United  States  as  a  leader 
of  the  free  world  Is  endangered  by  economic 
pressures  more  serious  than  the  present  mili- 
tary threats.  The  chronic  Imbalance  in  our 
International  payments  transactions  raises 
worried  doubts  at  honae  and  abroad  as  to  how 
long  and  to  what  extent  Intwnatloaid  claims 
on  our  dwindling  gold  reserves  can  be  al- 
lowed to  increase. 

In  an  earlier  article,  I  suaunauiaed  our 
precarious  situation  In  which  we  find  $12 
billion  of  oxir  $17  billion  gold  reserve 
"frozen"  as  ba<Alng  to  our  currency.  The 
remainder  is  what  is  available  to  meet  818 
bllUon  la  net  short-term  fcvelgn  claims.  The 
Bsenhower  administration  began  and  the 
Kennedy  administration  continues  a  strong 
fight  to  maintain  confidence  In  the  dollar  by 
decisive  measures  to  prevent  furtiwr  out- 
fiow  of  gold. 

The  only  sound  solution*  caa  ooBoe  from 
Increased  exports,  insistence  oa  a  larger  con- 
tribution by  prosperous  Suropaaa  couatries 
to  the  free  world's  military  atrMgth  and  se- 
curity and  more  suitable  price,  wape.  and 
budget  policies  at  home.  Tht  answer  Is  not 
to  be  found  in  reducing  Imports,  for  this 
woxild  almost  surely  cause  a  reciprocal  re- 
duction in  our  exports.  Nor  ts  tt  to  be 
found  In  reducing  Investments  overseas. 
These  now  return  large  dividends  and  In 
time  will  bring  In  more.  Preventing  the  ex- 
port of  our  capital  would  Slow  up  the  de- 
velopment of  other  countries  and  would 
merely  make  future  years  more  dlflUnilt  by 
cutting  down  Investment  returns. 

coNvxiaiow  TO  VBuaaurr 
It  is  these  conditions  that  lie  behind  Presi- 
dent Keimedy's  determination  to  seek  au- 
thority from  the  Congress  to  reduce  tariff 
barriers  on  Imports,  tn  the  hope  of  Inducing 
increases  In  ptu-chases  of  our  goods  overseas. 
It  also  accounts  heavily  for  his  sadden  Oc- 
tober 1961  conversion  to  frugality,  tn  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  avoiding  budget 
deficits  and  the  resulting  Inflatloaary  forces 
that  would  weaken  International  confidence 
In  otn*  nkoney.  It  explains  his  auonoimced 
determination  to  insist  on  restraint  In  future 
wage  Increases  in  our  economy  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank's  recent  Increase  la  In- 
terest rates  on  bank  savings.  It  wooSd  be  no 
surprise  if  the  Defense  Departaient  were  to 
reverse  itself  again  and  reduce  the  aamber  of 
military  dependents  being  sufQXSted  over- 
It  should. 
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To  l(X)lt  further  for  solutlona,  we  neea  a^alr. 
to  search  for  cause*.  Why  are  we  In  this 
predtcament.  and  why  have  we  allowed  It  tci 
worsen  year  after  year? 

One  major  cause  oi  our  present  dilemma 
is  the  rapid  postwar  advance  In  wages  In 
this  country  This  advance  has  exceeded 
gains  In  our  pfxluctlvlty  and  has  forced  our 
prices  higher  on  world  market*  Normally 
OUT  increaaing  expenditure*  overseas  would 
have  induced  an  equivalent  Increase  In 
spending  here  Instead,  our  export  prices, 
pushed  to  a  competitive  disadvantage  by 
high  costs,  are  not  attractive  enough  to  en- 
courage an  adequate  return  flow  of  our 
money 

Another  unfavorable  factor  for  us  h.is  been 
the  advancing  technology  In  other  countries 
Kor  years  we  h.ive  rested  confidently  on  our 
technological  advantages  and  our  new  re- 
search to  level  out  our  wage  disadvantage- 
with  other  countries.  But  we  are  flndln>? 
that  our  machines  can  be  copied,  that  our 
Improvements  can  be  matched  and  that  one 
lower  paid  Japanese  can  operate  a  machtnf 
tool  or  an  automated  plant  as  readily  as  one 
American, 

W\GES    ADVANCX    ABXOAD 

Wages  In  other  countries  are  adva'.cn..; 
rapidly.  It  is  true,  but  even  at  the  presen'. 
trend  a  long  time  will  elapse  before  much 
of  our  American  production  can  compete  in 
world  markets  We  cannot  wait  hopefully 
tor  uncertain  worsening  conditions  abroad 
to  solve  our  problems  at  horn*.  We  need  In- 
stead to  put  our  own  house  In  order 

To  do  this,  we  must  curtail  Onvern mei  • 
«p«ndlnf  and  the  Inflationary  pre«Mure«  m 
deficit  flnanrlng  Wt  must  curb  unwnr 
ritntiKl  wsg*  tncre,(s«i  nnd  ■ubMldl#s  for  nof 
prodtirlnv  We  must  end  Iht  pfwt  burrt^na 
(i1  ln«ffl<-ler>t  m'in4Ki>marit  nnd  m»ik»-«"rlc 
raiith«rb«<ldinf  lo  that  irur  Am«frtr(n  proou.  - 
•fs,  flspiibl*  «(  r#irnp*tlnf  III  World  miirli«u 
m»f  do  so 

Nl«h  as  f.hi«  N4tl<m  U  it  nnnnot  dth*  un 
eircry  wtifthwtuie  iftism^tlonal  pr<ttr»m  T<> 
mall*  ih«  sttsmpi  will  only  bring  fsilurs 
to  th«  fr**  world  «nd  bankrupt  our  nountry 
In  th«  proMss  Ws  ii«*d  to  dvvslop  a  more 
rMtrsltMd  •ai  of  prlorltlts  by  whloh  wa  tvsl- 
uata  tha  Iniarnatiomtl  commltmanta  wa  cnn 
and  should  a^suma 

All  tbasa  objectives  must  be  achieved  if 
we  are  to  retain  our  poattlon  before  the 
world.  President  Kennedy  realises  this  But 
they  can  be  attained  only  If  some  pet  domes- 
tic and  foreign  welfare  sctiemea  before  the 
Congress  are  abandoned. 
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REORGANIZATION    PLAN    NO     I    OF 

1962 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr  President.  jusUft- 
cation  being  advanced  in  the  hearings 
on  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan 
No  1  of  1962  to  establish  a  new  IV- 
partnient  of  Urban  .Affairs  .seems  to  be 
r'duciiig  Itself  to  a  difference  between 
the  recognition'  that  .such  a  Deparl- 
nl^•IU  would  «ive  Uj  problems  ol  pt-ople 
luiiii;  in  urban  artas  over  what  lue.se 
problems  are  now  receiving  from  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Auf^ncy. 
according  to  the  latest  newspaper  stones 
As  one  witne.ss  is  reported  to  have  put 
it;  'It's  ea.-'ier  to  uet  a  dtci.sion  from  a 
colonel  than  from  a  general." 

Mr  Fre^Kient,  I  think  il  depends  a 
ur<at  deal  on  who  the  colonel  is  and  wiio 
the  general  is  and  even  more  .so  on  thf 
job  each  has  to  do  Inasmuch  as  the 
plan  merely  ombrac-s  tl'.e  functions  of 
the  Housing,'  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Public  Housing  Admm- 
litrator.  there  will  be  no  change  in  the 
decisionmaking  responsibility  or  au- 
thority If  functions  of  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  were  transferred  to 
the  new  Department,  that  would  be  an- 
othT  thing,  but  they  are  not 

Moreover.  Mr  President  it  is  becom- 
ing increMingly  evident  from  the  state- 
inent«  uf  wltneK^e»  .iiupporling  li\m  plan 
and  from  the  Prenidrnt'ii  ntatement  iii 
support  of  the  pl«n  that  ihr  »cop<'  o! 
Interr  ,t  of  thf'  propoRod  n»*w  I^partment 
gnei  f;«'vond  citle*  it  bIao  includ«««  small 
to*n»  und  communltlr*.  which  hiirdlv 
com"  mthin  Ww  undfrntnndlnit  rjf  the 
Word  urbKM  I  havp  U«rn  sayinu  for 
•omr  lima  thnt  if,  indrrd,  ihrrn  U  need 
for  the  kind  of  a  di'PNrtmt'nt  thr  pro- 
ponrnti  tre  talkmu  About,  it  ouitht  to  b** 
called  A  DepArtnient  of  Community  I>- 
velopment.  And  itn  estAbluhment  ithouUl 
be  meAHlngful  and  not  coniut  of  the 
mere  tranafer  of  the  present  functions 
of  the  Houaing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 

In  the  January  31  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  there  appeared  a  timely 
lead  editorial,  entitled  'Why  an  U' ban 
Affairs  Department?  ■  which  asks  .somi- 
realistic  questions  that  ought  to  be  an- 
swered before  this  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  is  swallowed  by  the  general  public 
and  Congress  in  particular  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  boinc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Why  an  Ubban  A>rAiR.s  Depastmknt^ 
A  lot  m<->re  hent  than  light  Ls  being  gen- 
erated around  the  ndmlnistrations  efforts  to 
create  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Huu.sing  The  President  now  that  the  House 
Rules  Committee  has  pige<^nhoIed  a  bill  to 
create  the  new  agenrv.  is  trying  to  win  hi.s 
point  by  sfitmg  up  the  department  by  Exer- 
ullve  decree  So  It  Is  a  g(x>d  time  to  review 
Just  what  this  program  uu<  i.ves  and  to  see 
what  i^s  Implications  are 

The  proposai  provides  for  transferring  to 
a  new  Cabinet-level  department  the  func- 
tions of  many  existing  Federal  housing  agen- 
cies The  secretary  would  be  charged  with 
studying  the  Nations  housing  problems  and 
development  of  urban  communities,  advising 
the  President,  and  providing  leadership,  tech- 
nical assistance  and  Information  to  State 
and  local  governments 


Prv>p"nents  of  the  plan  themselves  have 
.id'.anced  unintentionally,  persuasive  reasons 
why  It  Is  neither  desirable  nor  necessary 
Kor  they  have  said  again  and  again  that  the 
plan  would  create  no  new  Federal  programs 
n  >r  would  It  alter  subptantlally  existing  laws 
on  Federal  housing  and  urban  development 
If  tu.it  Is  so  !us  the  Nfttlnnal  Association  of 
M  mufaoturers  and  others  have  obs«rve<l. 
there  sxirely  Is  no  crying  need  for  a  whole 
new  Ufpurtmeal  of  Urhan  All.itrs  and  Houb- 
luk; 

But  I  inucJi  more  liKcIy  priwpect  Is  that 
the  uro(ii»ae<l  dep.ii  tnient  would  actually  be  it 
device  by  wiiich  the  Federal  Qovernnien'. 
could  eM'-nd  and  consolidate  control  over  Us 
f«rflun«  hou-olng  and  xirhan  redevelopment 
projects,  at  the  exper\.se  of  urban  areas  Since 
the  plan  defines  an  "urban  area"  as  a  city 
or  sownslup  <.<{  any  size,  whether  Incorpo- 
rate'l  or  unlncor^>orated.  It  would  cover  a 
(>:  -*'  t ,    lir    .111    rerr  '  ir\ 

The  President  himself  hinted  at  the  pofc- 
siijl''  extent  of  this  Department  Invasion 
of  1  cilltles  wlien  comnientlng  on  the  Rules 
Committee  action  he  referred  to  the  ad- 
ministration »  "concern  for  B(.>me  eflectlve 
mmugement  and  responsibility  of  the  prob- 
lems of  two-thirds  of  our  population  wh-i 
live   m  cltlen 

The  Uoverument  might  well  be  concerned 
For  JUHt  such  miiasive  intrusions  Into  mu- 
ni, ip.tl  affaln  as  a  Department  of  Urban 
Arx.iiri  and  Housing  would  be  empowered  to 
m.^kc  have  helped  to  contribute  to  the 
urb.in  mlamnnagement  and  Irrasponslblllty 
Willi  which  many  cities  are  wall  acqualnto<l 
r^Ki  often  political  machines  hava  bacome 
Involved  with  millions  of  dollar*  of  con- 
utrurtlon  rontrarts  with  scandalous  raault'i 
S  It  Id  the  profligate  axtrnpla  of  tha  Oovarn- 
maiit  lt«air  on*  thnt  luigMits  priMlant  man- 
tigentant  to  municipal  gov»riimanta 

What  tha  cMias  rM0iX  fur  mora  urgent  r 
than  Ksdarul  c  inrarti  t'Jt  liialr  faUlhcs  Is  >i 
natU  UHik  by  ihalr  own  ndminislralura  artd 
('Ul««ns  at  whst  fedarul  houaing  program* 
already  sra  doing  to  them  What  Is  hap- 
(wniiig  as  tha  result  of  pa|>ar  pUna  Impoaad 
up<m  tham  from  Washington  whathar  rate- 
vanl  U)  local  problems  and  conditions  or 
nut'  What  haa  b«an  tha  affact  of  munici- 
pal rubber-stamping  of  Padaral  standards 
and  kpecincittions  Imposed  under  tha  threat 
of  withdrawal  of  Federal  funds?  What  has 
been  the  effect  on  cities  of  swallowing  proj- 
ects whiih  in  the  nbaence  of  local  control 
h.ul    been    better    not   begun   at   all? 

Ihiit  sort  of  re.4li«tic  ajjpriilaal  Is  the  la«l 
thing  the  li>cnime«  ran  expect  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  And  it  surely  would  not 
come  from  a  Deparunent  ot  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing  What  would  inevitably  come 
are  still  more  and  more  elaborata  paper 
plans,  more  Federal  standards  and  specifica- 
tions more  Federal  say-so  about  where,  how 
and  for  what  the  taxpayers'  dollars  are  used 
l.'ie  only  logical  end  to  all  this  Is  complete 
abdhatlon  of  munli  Ipal  control  over  urban 
development 

It  may  be  vain  to  expect  that  the  Fed- 
eral housing  and  urban  "Improvement" 
Juggernaut  as  It  now  exists  can  be  rolled 
back  But  Its  further  Invasion,  under  the 
banner  of  a  new  Cabinet-rank  Department, 
can  be  checked  Now  that  the  President.  In 
a  message  yesterday,  has  notified  Congress 
he  Is  setting  up  the  Department,  the  House 
or  Senate  has  60  days  In  which  to  reject 
It  On  It*  merits  alone,  rejection  Is  what  It 
deserves. 


PI  BLIC    SERVANTS    AND    PARTISAN 
POLITICS 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President,  there 
ha.<  lonK  been  the  established  policy  of 
our  Federal  Government  that  Its  career 
public  servants  not  become  Involved  In 
partisan  politics,   also  that  the  hiring. 


retention,  and  promotion  of  our  faithful, 
career  public  employees  not  hang  on  the 
slender  thread  of  participation  in  mat- 
ters which  could  be  construed  as  partisan 
political  activity,  but,  rather,  rest  on  the 
meritorious  basis  of  performance  of  the 
duties  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

A  recent  directive  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  S«^rvice  Commission  contains 
luntiuage  which  tendf^  to  violate  this 
policy;  namely,  that: 

The  career  rfBclal  may  explain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  admliUstratlon  In  regard  to  •  •  • 
proposed  legl.'lntion  before  Interested  public 

grf'Up": 

Wlurc  the  duties  of  a  career  em- 
ployee are  directly  concerned  with 
administration  of  laws  already  pas.sed  by 
the  Con  rri\";s,  I  have  no  difficulty  with 
.■i'l'M'ostlons  that  the  employee  speak  and 
act  in  support  of  the  laws  he  is  supposed 
to  help  administer.  However,  it  is  an- 
other proposition  when  m'^rcly  proposed 
legislation  Is  involved.  To  say  that  a 
career  ofTicial  "may"  trespa'^s  in  this 
area  before  public  eroups  paves  the  way 
for  discrimination  against  the  offlclal 
who  dor>s  not  do  so.  It  opens  the  door  -o 
having  a  supervisor  "suKRest"  to  a  career 
employee  that  he  take  some  positive 
action  In  support  of  proposed  legi.slatlon 
which  he  personally  may  not  subscribe 
to  Hi.s  roRlftanc^  to  .nuch  a  suraestion 
could  rau*r  him  to  be  pa«iM»d  over  for 
promotion  In  favor  of  another  who  hai 
followed  the  luggextlon.  All  of  \xn  know 
tlurc  in  piiouHh  dlncrctlonary  power  at 
thr  AujKTViiKjry  level  to  make  U  Imjwii- 
«ibl«  to  prove  atich  (HacrlmlnatJon  I 
ainwrely  hope,  Mr  Prealdrnt,  that  th«' 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  fii>rv\ee  Commln- 
mon  will  l»»ue  a  aupplementary  directive 
•tatlng  that,  to  ln«ure  the  morale  of  our 
career  public  atrvanUi  and  to  lh«ure 
confidence  of  the  public  In  the  Integrity 
of  thif  group  of  employees,  It  Is  aug- 
gestcd  that  they  not  entiage  in  present- 
ing poaltlons  In  favor  of  or  In  opposition 
to  proposed  legislation  before  public 
groups.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  recent  directive  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  policy  of  the  administration  to 
weaken  the  independence  and  impar- 
tiality of  our  career  civil  service  has  been 
broadened  to  cover  the  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  In 
this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  ReroRD  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  January  24 
Issue  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal,  entitled 
"Politics  and  the  Extension  Service," 
and  another  one  appearing  in  the  Janu- 
ary 29  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  entitled  "Overcxtending  the 
E.xtenslon  Service." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  direc- 
tive and  editorials  vere  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoud,  as  follows: 
Role   or    the   Careek    (DmciAL    in    Support 
or   Federal    Programs 

Tlie  extent  to  which  Federal  career  of- 
ficials should  publicly  support  current  and 
discuss  proposed  progr:ini8  of  their  depart- 
ments and  agencies  requires  thoughtful 
Judgment  by  all  conceraed.  The  role  of  the 
CiU-cer  offlclal  Is  stUJ  evolving  within  our 
system  of  Government  with  the  consequence 
that  the  precedent  of  longstanding  tradi- 
tion Is  not  available  It  Is  understandable, 
therefore,  that  uncertainty  exists  regarding 


the  role  the  career  official  should  play  In 
program  advocacy.  This  tmcertalnty  has 
prompted  reqaests  from  career  officials,  par- 
tlcttiarly  in  the  field  service,  and  from  de- 
partment and  agency  heads  for  guidance. 

No  definitive  standard  can  be  enunciated 
to  define  this  role.  I>l8cretion  and  Judg- 
ment miirt  be  applied  by  both  Presidential 
appointees  and  career  officials  within  the 
context  of  each  problem  as  It  arises.  With 
this  In  mind  It  may  be  helpful,  neverthe- 
less,  to  consider    the    following    guidelines: 

1.    PROCRAMS    ALREACT     At7THORl:-ED    ET     L.\W    CR 
EXECCTTVI     ORDER 

When  a  Federal  program  Is  based  on  law 
cr  Executive  order,  every  c?.reer  official  has 
a  positive  obligation  to  make  it  function 
as  cfflrlently  and  economlcnUy  as  p-^sslble  nnd 
to  support  It  as  long  as  it  Is  a  part  of  recog- 
nized public  policy.  This  means  that  a 
career  offlclal  miy  properly  make  speeches 
explaining  and  Interpreting  a  current  pro- 
gram, Identifying  Itjs  public  purposes,  citing 
Its  achleveme:^ts,  defending  it  a'^alnst  un- 
informed or  unjust  criticisms,  pointing  out 
need  for  ^xisflble  corrective  action  or  solicit- 
ing vie-rs  for  improving  It.  The  fact  that 
the  program  was  the  subject  of  partisan 
controversy  during  the  stages  of  enactment 
or  development  would  In  no  sense  leffen 
this  obligation  although  the  career  offlclal 
should  exerc'se  care  In  divorcing  his  remarks 
from  a  strictly  political  context. 

2.    PENDING    LEGISLATION 

A  more  difficult  decision  li  faced  when 
new  or  chan^^ed  programs  are  pending  bo- 
fort  Congress  in  the  form  of  pn, posed  Icgls- 
litlon.  Drflnltlvc  ftntutory  InniTunge  pro- 
hlbita  the  use  of  approprlatfd  funds  for 
"publicity  or  prop.ig.mda  drBlrnrd  to  »up- 
port  or  dtf*at  l««i«lstton  pendliig  before 
ConttffM  "  Much  lanifUdg*  flfarly  limiu  tl>« 
CMPPr  (/ffi''l«r»  podlljon  of  piifsMihle  kupport 
of  (IT  opposition  lo  iiew  or  smtrtdniory  Ick* 
Ulnllon  Awor*  of  iht-re  im;  l;c  Hon*,  how- 
tvsf,  the  caraer  ofTlclnl  fn^y  fxplatn  the  po- 
sition of  the  todmintstmtton  In  ilie  propuix-d 
leglslutlon  before  lntere«ted   public  groups 

I»requently,  career  officials  are  requested 
to  test.fy  on  pending  legif intue  proj  omls  he- 
tore  congressional  committees.  Pretldentlnl 
appointees  shou'.d  recognize  potential  pdlti- 
cal  involvement  In  asElgnlng  responflbllliy 
for  legislative  tcEt.mony  to  career  ofHclals. 
In  most  Instances,  the  c;  rcor  ofBclals  should 
be  used  to  present  factual  or  technical 
testimony  with  policy  advocacy  reserved  for 
presentation  by  the  PrcFlde'^t'.al  appointee. 

A  spyeclal  circumstance  arises  when  con- 
greasional  committees  request  the  technical 
services  of  career  offlclale  to  assist  In  draft- 
ing bills  or  reports.  Even  In  politically 
controversial  areas  such  an  assignment  is 
appropriate  If  It  Is  understood  that  the 
career  offlclal  Is  serving  as  a  technical  ex- 
pert to  assist  In  committee  work  under  the 
direction  of  committee  leadership. 

John  W.  Mact,  Jr., 

Chairman.  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Janitart  10,  1962 

(Prom  the  Sioux  City  Journal,  Jan.  24.  1982] 

POUncS    AND    THE    EXTENSION    SERVICE 

Secretary  of  AgrlciUture  Freeman's  sug- 
gestion that  the  Extension  Service  get  into 
the  political  arena  Is  likely  to  meet  con- 
siderable resistance  here  In  the  Midwest. 
For  what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  seeks 
is  to  change  the  role  of  the  Service  from  an 
unbiased  "explainer"  of  farm  methods  and 
problems  to  an  "advocator"  of  policy.  This 
would  be  bound  to  lead  to  controversy  and 
confusion.  And  it  would  be  far  afield  from 
the  original  purpoae  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice— to  help  teach  farmers  and  their  wives 
how  to  become  better  fanners  and  home- 
makers. 

By  law  and  by  Presidential  budget  rejKirts, 
the  Service  Is  designed  as  a  partnership  be- 
tween  the  XJS.  Department  of  Agrlcaltnre 


and  each  of  the  State  land-grant  colleges  or 
universities.  Involving  the  cooperation  of 
local  governments — tisually  counties — and 
local  people.  The  Federal  Government  con- 
tributes roughly  one-third  of  the  cost,  the 
States  one-third,  and  the  local  governments 
one-third. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  such  a  change 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Freeman  would  reduce 
the  eflectiveness  of  the  Extension  Service. 
In  its  present  role  of  the  unbiased  observer, 
the  Service  through  \ts  jDer^onnel  can  nrd 
Indeed  does,  help  ej^jlaln  farm  programs. 
Under  the  E.senhower  administration,  for 
cxamp'.e.  the  .Service  participated  in  meetinrrs 
explaining  the  land  retirement  program. 
Under  the  Kennedy  administration  It  was 
Involved  in  similar  meetings  explaining  the 
feed  grain  program.  But  In  both  Instances, 
it  simply  explained  and  did  not  advocate. 

Such  a  course  en?b'.es  the  Service  pcrs  n- 
nel  to  deal  more  effectively  with  all  of  the 
farm  organizations  that  do  take  political 
positions  on  farm  programs. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too.  that  the 
Extension  Service  is  a  part  of  the  land-^rant 
college  system.  In  the  case  of  Iowa,  this  is 
Iowa  State  University  at  Ames.  The  colleges 
arc  nonpolltlcal.  A:;d  If  the  Extension  Srv- 
Ire  were  to  get  Into  the  political  game,  as 
Mr  Freeman  advocates,  the  situation  could 
be  embarrassing. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  Extension  Service 
would  Ije  far  more  effective  as  it  presently  is 
operating.  Once  It  got  Into  the  riled  polit- 
ical waters.  Its  ability  to  function  would  be 
seriously  Impaired. 

The  Idea  nrtv.mced  by  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
mlture  rreemnn  hns  been  tried  before,  w.th 
n  nntnble  Inrk  of  rurcrM.  And  there  Iti  no 
re««nn  to  believe  It  would  be  enjr  mort  ruc- 
rmsfti]  at  this  tlm«. 

(Frtmi  lite  ChrUllan  llclenoe  Montt'ir,  Jan. 
30,  \\i02\ 

Ov»»fcX1fcNDIN(t     TIIK    EKrCMMUW     UtHVlVIt 

VtJt  yeurs  the  VM  AKriouUural  Ktn*n$tU>n 
ttivic*  hit*  titiu  one  of  the  beet  liked  of 
all  Oovernment  activities,  With  coupern- 
tion  of  tiie  Sltitrs  and  cuuntlee,  Its  p«ople 
helped  farmers  to  grow  better  crops  and  their 
families  to  make  more  attractive  homes. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllla  L.  Free- 
man now  believes  it  must  do  something 
more.  At  an  annual  conference  in  Wash- 
ington he  declared  that  the  problems  of 
agriculture  cannot  be  met  by  continued 
emphasis  on  productivity  but  that  the  serv- 
ice should  enter  "the  area  of  public  policy" 
concerning  agricultural  economics. 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  prob- 
lems of  American  farming  are  as  much  eco- 
nomic as  technical,  nor  that  county  agents 
have  been  helpful  In  the  mechanics  of  soil 
bank  and  other  programs.  But  If  Mr.  Free- 
man means  that  people  on  the  public  pay- 
roll should  be  used  to  advocate  the  particu- 
lar solutions  a  given  administration  in 
Washington  favors,  that  Ls  another  and  more 
questionable  matter. 

An  example  of  the  risks  comes  from  far- 
away Alma-Ata  In  the  Kazakh  Republic  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  the  head  of  a  col- 
lege department  of  a^lcultural  economics 
has  had  to  admit  publicly  that  he  "com- 
mitted a  serious  error"  In  approving  a  dis- 
sertation by  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  the 
head  of  the  feed  section  of  an  experiment 
station,  which  was  not  in  line  with  the 
current  exhortations  of  Premier  Khru- 
shchev on  agriculture. 

Since  the  Soviet  Oovernment  is  much  In 
need  of  greater  grain  production  the  offl- 
clal line  Is  to  urge  growing  of  com,  sugar- 
beets,  and  legumes  instead  of  hay  In  a  crop 
rotation.  The  hapless  experimenter  advo- 
cated a  mixture  of  alfalfa  grass  and  com.  but 
this  was  still  too  much  grass. 

Under  the  arid  conditions  of  much  of  the 
central  p>ortlon  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  agrl- 
culttn-al  polities  of  Premier  Khrushchev  may 
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prove  as  much  of  a  mistake  as  the  plowing 
L>f  graaalanda  which  led  to  the  Duet  Bowl 
or  the  1930's  in  the  Western  United  SUtee 
But  with  a  Ud  on  objective  scholarahlp.  the 
exploration  of  alternatives  is  forbidden. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr  MILLER  Mr.  President,  In  the 
February  5  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  there  is  a  timely  article  by  Maurice 
H  Stans,  former  Director  of  the  Buri?au 
of  the  Budget,  entitled  "Emotioiiahsm 
Fogs  Medical  Care  Issv.e."  A  carefvil 
reading  of  this  article  will.  I  believe 
persuade  the  impartial  reader  tl.at  the 
President's  medicare  program,  which  is 
embodied  in  the  King -Anderson  Bill 
providing  benefits  to  anyone  on  social 
security  whether  he  or  she  needs  them 
or  not  Is  unfair  and  shortsighted.  We 
have  many  young  people  who  are  vi.sited 
with  a  catastrophic  disease  or  illne&s  wiio 
ought  to  be  covered  by  such  a  program 
rather  than  people  over  65  years  of  age 
who  have  ample  insurance  and  personnl 
resources  to  meet  their  need.s  I  note 
that  recently  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  suggested  that 
a  compromise  might  l>e  worked  o'lt  to 
have  the  program  cover  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care  only  I  trust  that 
this  indicates  a  realization  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  that  instead  of 
trying  to  power  something  through  th^ 
Congress  on  an  emotional  or  political 
basis,  it  would  be  t>etter  for  our  country 
for  all  truly  concerned  about  tlie  prob- 
lems of  health  of  our  citizens  to  kppp  an 
open  minded  attitude  and  to  evaluate 
solutions  to  these  problems  on  a  basis 
that  is  fair  to  all— regardle«»s  of  age - 
who  are  In  need  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr  Stans  bt- 
printed  In  the  RtcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp 
as  follows  : 

Emottomalism  Poos  Medical  C'\Rr  l>.st'r 
(By  Maurice  H    Sians  i 

President  Kennedy  has  repeated  his  re 
quest  to  the  Congress  to  write  a  new  lua 
putting  medical  care  for  the  ,iged  under 
•«x'lal  security  It  is  likely  to  hf  one  nf  thp 
hottest,  and  least  understood  issues  in  th*- 
current  sessk)n 

Ever  smce  med.cal  c.ire  f'.<r  thf  .iged  bt- 
eajne  a  political  issue  early  In  1960  it  h.i.s 
generated  an  atnmlc  lot  of  he.it  and  a  mini- 
mum of  reality  Even  today  m.iny  i>e(ple 
wrongly  seem  to  believe  the  Issue  l.i  medl  s: 
care  or  no  medlci!  care  This  Ls  the  result 
of  another  c.ise  of  undue  emotlonAli.sm  In 
Washington- -a  surge  of  sympathy  mis- 
directed toward  an  excess  of  government 

There  are  no  facts  or  flgures,  of  course 
.IS  to  how  many  people  there  .ire  over  65 
who  need  and  wint  medical  or  husplt.i:  ere 
and  dont  get  It  Whatever  their  number 
no  one  In  this  enlightened  country  w  .r.-s 
anyone  to  suffer  from  that  lack  The  prob- 
lem has  been,  and  Is.  how  to  find  the  most 
sensible  way  to  see  that  they  don't 

We  do  know  some  facts.  There  are  nearly 
17  million  people  over  66.  A  large  proportion 
')f  them  are  not  medically  indigent  Th<jee 
over  68  account  for  9  percent  of  our  toUI 
population,  and.  despite  the  retirement 
majority,  they  still  receive  8  p.-rcent  of  all 
personal  Incomes. 

More    than    half    of    those    over    65    have 
coverage  under  some  form  of  health  insur- 
ance, and  the  number  Is  Increasing  rapidly 
Millions  more  are  safeguarded  by  their  own 
wealth,    the  resources  of   their  fanuliee  and 


service  of  local  welfare  and  church  agencies 
Other  millions  are  assured  of  present  or 
future  beneflta  by  their  rights  and  privileges 
under  veterans'  benefit  programs.  The  num- 
ber without  adequate  health  protection  is 
proportionately  small.  It  will  grow  even 
smaller  as  these  now  under  65  and  holding 
an  even  great-sr  degree  of  coverage  nf  their 
medical  needs  move  Into  the  'iver-65  bracket 
with  retirement  protection 

KRRR-MILI.3     BII.L 

Under  these  conditions,  the  White  House 
arid  Secretary  Klemmlni?  in  1960  developed  a 
plan  that  would  till  the  medl'-al  (fap  what- 
ever 11  might  turn  out  t<.t  be  L'ader  it.  the 
provision  of  medical  and  h^xipital  scr.ices 
to  all  those  li.  need  ^f  .i.isi8t(ince  would  be 
lelt  to  the  luc.il  cumnuna'le«  The  St  ite 
Wi'Uld  .idv.mce  the  cost  and  W.ishlngton 
would  pick  up  .SO  to  80  pi-ri-ent  uf  the  bill 
variable  according  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Stales 

Depending  on  the  scope  of  the  beneflt.s 
co.ered  and  the  estimates  of  numbers  of 
bcuehci.iries  t.ie  Federal  Government  s  sh.ire 
wjuUl  be  toint'thlng  over  »2uO  null'.on  in  the 
flr.vt  year  of  f^e  program  <u.il  lo  lut  J-JOO  to 
»500  million  m  later  years  Ai.U  It  wii.<  uc 
lepted  that  vinder  a  wldesj)read  program  like 
this,  the.se  c-ojIs  v,-  mid  liii  :ude  a  fairly  «uh- 
stautiai  amount  which  wou.d  nut  reprei»eni 
new  proiection  but  merely  a  transfer  of  re- 
piponsiliUity  frjm  existing  s<.>urce«  to  the 
5'iite    and    Federal    gover..me!i t« 

With  s<ime  'h:\nges  the  F'.r'r:.rni.'ig  pl.in 
was  enacted  m  the  K-rr-MUls  bill  in  the 
1Q60  <!esBlon  o|  the  Contfresw  It  l.i  r.ow  In 
oper  itS'n  In  2a  States  and  a  dozen  others 
are  moving  t>jward  It.  Unfortunately,  the 
cuiitmued  agitation  for  a  more  expan.sUt- 
plan  under  »oc  al  .security  h..8  slowed  up  ac- 
tion m  some  -.tatea  Bu'  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  present  pn^griim  l.s 
lnade([uate 

NO   TF^lT  nr   NTKli    ^PVI  lEU 

T'.ic  Socl.il  Security  prop  .sjil  Is  entirely  dlf- 
fe.ent  !n  a  fundamental  way  It  applies  no 
test  of  need  ar.d  gives  everyr^ne  over  65  re- 
gardless of  wenlth.  Income  or  other  means 
the  vested  right  to  submit  medical  and  h.f^pi 
tal  bills  to  Wa.shington  t  >  be  paid  The 
ct►.^t  Would  t)e  paid  by  an  -ther  lncrea.se  In 
sool.al  security  t^.xes,  alre.^dy  scheduled  to 
rl.se  to  9'^  pe.-cent  by  lyfiR.  to  be  shared 
ecju.iily  by  working  people  of  all  ages  and 
their  en:pl  yeri  The  total  :innual  cost  of 
th.ls  plan  h,i3  been  estlniat<«d  to  be  from  II  :. 
t  1  »2  5  bUlion  nt  the  sUirt  a'ld  rl-«!lng  in  late' 
years  to  *5  billion  or  more 

I  have  never  been  able  to  unde.'stand  *hv 
the  Social  security  way  would  make  sen.,.' 
or  why  any  w.  rkit^g  m.m  w.  uld  support  it 
It  would  ni  r.tipiy  the  tax  r, Elections  and 
pttvini-n'<!  for  medical  care  .Mphtff-ld  or  ten- 
fold, only  to  provide  added  funds  to  ^ive  to 
th  ise  who  dldnt  need   them 

It  Would  in  .ither  words.  &et  up  a  program 
tnat  benefll*«d  8  or  10  people  for  every  one 
that  needed  help  To  cite  an  extreme  r 
would  cover  p.iynient.s  to  the  Fords.  H-xk.'- 
ferers  M"rif«ns  Harrlm.ms  and  other 
wealthy  individuals  over  65  It  would  mean 
that  w  >rk:rg  men  and  women  would  die  u;i 
taxes  to  cover  such  expenses  for  Maurlre 
Stans  when  he  reaches  65  and  for  millions  or 
others  who  -I'leht  to  meet  their  own  tillls  It 
would  double  the  .social  security  bureaucracv 
which  now  has  J2.000  employees  and  a  vxst 
forest  of  electronic  machines. 

THREE    Mn.LION    T/NI'ROTECTKD 

EJespite  this  it  would  fall  to  protect  thr<  f 
or  four  million  people  over  66  who  are  not 
eligible  for  social  security  And  the  program. 
I  feel  sure,  would  not  sUjp  at  age  65  Lets 
not  deceive  ourselves  Within  a  year  or  so 
after  It  were  operative,  the  drive  would  begin 
to  lower  the  age  qualification,  especially 
since  the  taxes  would  be  paid  by  younger  em- 
ployed, and  the  pressure  could  continue  un- 
til everyone  was  covered.     And  certainly  the 


idmlnistralofs  of  the  funds  would  have  to 
fix  limits  and  standards  on  the  kind  of  medi- 
cal care  and  hoepltal  Bervtcee  that  would 
qualify 

By  degrees  we  would  move  Into  a  socializa- 
tion of  medical  and  hospital  practices.  I  can 
understand  why  the  medical  profession  doei 
not  want  this,  and.  with  the  ever -Increasing 
cost  experience  of  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries ;v.s  evidence,  we  should  t>eware  cf  It  herr 
F'utting  medical  care  for  the  aged  under 
a  in.andatorv  so.ial  security  program  would 
t)e  the  beginning  of  the  largest  single  st^-p 
we  -ould  I. ike  toward  government  paternal- 
ism atid  the  centr.iUzed  state  If  we  wan' 
to  preserve  (jiir  personal  pride,  our  sense 
of  ch.irncter  and   resp  inslbility.  our  freedojn 

•f  choice  and  decentralized  ijovernment.  we 
ought  to  oppose  this  to  the  fullest  And  no 
one  will  •ailTer  because  the  machinery  al- 
ready la  law  will  take  care  of  everyone  who 
nc'd.^   help  at  a  Iipt  leas  cont   to  the  taxpuy;'r 


Al  MOSFHERIC  ATOMIC  TESTS 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President,  on  Peb- 
luary  5  the  Wa.shinglon  Post  published 
an  aiticle  entitled  United  States  May 
Put  Off  Aerial  Testing  for  New  Treaty 
EfToM  written  by  Rowland  Evans.  Jr. 
M:   E vans  says 

A  powerful  opinion  within  the  administra- 
tion now  holds  that  before  proceeding  with 
a  .series  of  atm'wpherlc  tests,  the  United 
S'ates  -(hoxild  propose  a  simple  treaty  to 
Hvsi  I  b:»nnlr.g  al!  tests  In  the  air 

On»'  reason  advanced  for  the  proposal 

l.s  that  unlike  underground  testing,  ex- 
pl'j.siun.s  in  the  atmosphere  are  self-poUc- 
mg  and  always  detectable. 

Inasmuch  as  we  know  that  the  admin- 
istration includes  a  number  of  members 
of  the  e.xtremist  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  the  current  platform  of 
\A  hich  opposes  U  S.  resumption  of  nuclear 
test.s  one  .should  not  be  surprised  that 
.such  an  opinion  as  described  by  Mr 
Evans  exists  within  the  administration 
The  .shocking  thing  i.s  that  the  opinion  is 
a  powerful  one. 

1  he  uifa  iaehind  this  position  ap- 
parently is  that  the  leaders  in  the 
Krcrnlin  would  honor  a  treaty  more  than 
they  did  th.'  te.st-ban  moratorium — 
tspt'cially  if  th<ir  breaking  of  the  treaty 
wjuld  be  readily  detectable. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  know  how  any- 
one cuuld  seriou.sly  advance  such  an 
ai  ;ument  The  Communists  have  no 
honor — except  to  communism.  They 
believe  that  the  end  jU'Jtifles  the  mean.s; 
th;U  anything  -ioes — !yin«  included — if  it 
will  advance  conuniinism.  They  are 
quite  leady  and  willinq  to  break  moraU^- 
num.s.  treaties,  agreements  promises, 
huiiuin  souls,  the  backs  of  small  nations. 
the  neck.s  of  lart^e  nations — ntiything — 
if  it  suius  then  piirpo.se;  and  they  are  not 
a  b't  Ijashfii!  about  doing  so  l)efore  the 
eves  of  the  world 

M;  President,  my  position  all  along 
h.i.s  been  that  if  nuclear  testlnu — under- 
Kiound  ot  in  tiie  atmo.sphcre — is  deemed 
necessary  by  those  experts  who  are 
charged  willi  the  defense  of  our  country, 
we  should  not  he.sitate  to  conduct  it: 
that  if  testing  in  the  amosphere  is  indi- 
cated this  should  be  done  through  the 
lis  of  clean"  bombs  so  that  there  will  be 
no  dangn  of  nuclear  fallout.  The  case 
for  nuclear  testing  was  well  presented 
in  an  address  delivered  by  the  Governor 
of  New  York  last  October  in  Miami.  Fla.. 


before  the  annual  national  convention  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  honorary  journalism 
fraternity,  entitled  "Power  To  Save  Free- 
dom." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows; 

Powra    To    Savs    Fkecoom 
(An   address  by  Gov    Ne.son   A    Rockefeller  i 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  today  of 
the  supreme  Issue  t>efore  us  all — the  strength 
of  our  Nation  In  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom In  the  world 

Basic,  of  course,  to  cur  strength  is  our 
faith 

The  same  faith  as  stirred  our  Pounding 
Fathers  to  create  this  bastion  of  freedom: 
the  faith  for  which  w?  have  fought  two 
world  wars  In  a  general  Ion.  the  faith  that 
man  Is  a  creature  of  God.  made  and  meant 
to  be  free 

This  faith  underlies  the  strength  we 
bring,  as  a  nation,  to  th'?  cause  of  the  free- 
dom we  cherish,  and  to  the  peace  we  hope 
for  In  the  realm  of  political  decision,  this 
Issue  stands  as  far  as  oni?  can  get  from  par- 
tisanship. There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democratlr  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  peace  In  the  world.  There  Is.  and 
there  can  be,  only  an  American  struggle — a 
total  national  commitment  to  the  future  of 
freedom,  and  to  all  the  historic  decisions 
and  sacrifices  that  this  struggle  will  demand 
of  us 

We  all  know  well  that  we  live  In  a  time  of 
continuing  conflict  We  know  Its  current 
signs  and  places  Cuba,  Berlin,  Laos,  Viet- 
nam And  we  recognize  these  crlses-of-the- 
duy  as  familiar  marks  of  the  total  and  con- 
stant and  Implacable  Communist  plan  and 
purpose — to  dominate  and  to  lmp>o6e  their 
fixed  design  on  all  the  woi-ld. 

Just  as  most  crises  that  imperil  the  peace 
of  the  world  reflect  this  single  Communist 
design,  so,  too.  our  meeting  of  this  conflict 
depends  decisively  up>on  one  question;  Have 
we  the  will  to  develop  and  to  deploy  the 
power  that  Is  essential  to  enable  freedom  to 
survive  against  this  relentless  Communist 
threat  ■' 

I  do  not  suggest  that  sheer,  simple  power 
can.  alone  and  of  Itself,  assure  the  future  of 
freedom  The  great  aspirations  of  mankind 
cannot  be  met — the  hungry  and  the  needy 
millions,  throughout  the  world,  cannot  be 
fed  or  comforted — by  power  alone.  The 
problem  of  creating  international  structures 
of  free  nations  to  foster  the  growth  of  free- 
dom Is  a  challenge  not  only  to  our  pyower 
but  also  to  our  political  creativity  and  our 
moral  convictions. 

Yet  the  fact  stands  that  America — with- 
out the  power  to  be  both  the  shield  and  the 
sword  of  freedom— would  no  longer  have  the 
chance  to  help  build  a  world  safe  for  free 
men  and  free  nations. 

What  Is  the  nature  of  this  freedom -guard- 
ing, hope-giving  power' 

The  vital  component  '.s  nuclear  power— 
the  decisive  power  in  a  nuclear  age.  If  the 
balance  of  this  power  In  the  world  turns 
against  us.   It  could  end  freedom  overnight. 

For  more  than  15  years  now,  since  World 
War  II,  this  power,  the  power  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  stood  between  freedom  in  the 
World  and  those  who  would  destroy  it. 

This  power — disciplined  with  the  moral 
purpose  and  tempered  with  the  faith  of  a 
free  society— Is  the  basic  military  source  of 
our  strength. 

But  now  I  must  say  tc  you  that  in  terms 
of  this  nuclear  military  power — in  both  Its 
technical  aspects  and  in  our  psychological 
attitude  toward  It — we,  as  a  nation,  stand 
today  in  danger. 

The  facts  that  measure  the  danger  before 
U8  are  few.  and  simple,  and  serious. 


The  Soviet  Union — with  massive  disdain 
for  world  opinion — Is  finishing,  in  these 
dajrs,  a  series  of  more  than  20  nuclear  tests 
In  the  atmoephere.  The  series  has  already 
Included  the  greatest  blast  of  destructive 
power  the  world  lias  ever  witnessed.  And 
upon  the  completion  of  their  tests,  we  must 
be  prepared  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  turn  Its 
face  from  the  scene  of  the  blast,  with  an 
air  of  virtue  and  Innocence,  and  say  to  us: 
Now,  shouldn't  we  all  stop  testing  these 
awful  weapons? 

We  can  prepare  ourselves  for  the  stern 
answer  to  that  question  by  looking  at  a  few 
hard  facts. 

Let  me  summarize  them  briefly 

First.  While  honest  and  expert  Judgments 
on  relative  Soviet  and  American  nuclear 
strength  have  varied  considerably,  there  is 
one  fact  on  which  all  responsible  sources 
agree.  It  is  the  fact  that  since  the  voluntary 
moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  in  1958,  we 
have  stood  relatively  still  for  the  paet  3  years 
in  the  development  and  improvement  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Second.  We  know  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  recent  Soviet  tests  that  the  period  of  the 
so-called  moratorium  after  1958  must  have 
been  used  by  Soviet  science  for  intensive  and 
major  research  in  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment. There  is  also  every  technical  possi- 
bility and  likelihood  that  the  Soviets  en- 
gaged in  underground  testing  not  subject  to 
detection  by  the  outside  world  The  hidden 
preparations  for  the  current  Soviet  atmos- 
pheric tests  must  have  extended  over  a  pe- 
riod of  many  months,  perhaps  a  full  year. 
And  all  this  was  done  while  the  Soviet  nego- 
tiators, conveniently  dragging  their  feet, 
were  ostensibly  seeking  agreement  on  a  test- 
ban  treaty. 

Third.  We  simply  do  not  know  the  extent 
of  the  technical  advances  scored  by  the  So- 
viet Union  throughout  the  moratorium  and 
In  their  current  tests  in  the  atmosphere.  We 
thus  confront,  today,  a  Soviet  nuclear  power 
whose  exact  extent,  nature,  and  Ingenuity  lie 
beyond  our  power  to  measure. 

Fourth.  The  people  who  most  obviously  do 
know  these  facts — the  Soviet  leaders  them- 
selves— have  plainly  shown  the  value  and  im- 
portance they  have  attached  to  these  tests. 
For  the  very  undertaking  of  these  tests  defied 
not  only  world  opinion  but  also  all  the  years 
of  Soviet  propaganda  Invested  in  the  pretense 
of  seeking  a  ban  on  nuclear  testing.  So  de- 
fiant a  stroke  must  have  been  well  worth  it — 
in  terms  of  raw  military  power. 

These  few  facts  tersely  measure  the  peril 
that  growing  Soviet  nuclear  power  now 
thrusts  before  us. 

Our  response  to  this  peril  is  a  most  urgent 
and  important  issue  before  the  American 
people  today. 

For  what  is  at  stake  is  nothing  less  than 
our  having  the  power  that  is  essential  to 
serve  the  cause  of  freedom  to  which  we  stand 
committed: 

Power  to  defend  ourselves  against  all-out 
enemy  nuclear  attack;  power  to  survive  an 
all-out  nuclear  attack  and  strike  back  with 
a  decisive  counterattack;  power  to  defend 
freedom  in  any  corner  of  the  globe  in  which 
It  is  challenged. 

This  essential  power  critically  depends 
upon  our  nuclear  weapons  of  defense  and 
retaliation.  And  to  assure  the  sufficiency  of 
our  weapons,  in  the  face  of  the  recent  Soviet 
tests,  we  are  now  clearly  compelled  to  con- 
duct our  own  nuclear  tests. 

Let  me  again  be  specific: 

1.  We  must  reduce  the  weight  of  nuclear 
warheads. 

We  must  press  forward  tests  that  can  en- 
able us  to  reduce  greatly  the  weight  of  our 
nuclear  warheads  while  retaining  their  full 
explosive  power.  Such  a  development  of 
lighter  weapons  promises  the  mobility  of  our 
missiles  BO  vital  to  the  survival  of  our  re- 
taliatory power  after  a  first  strike  by  any 
aggressor.    Weapons  light   enough,  for  ex- 


ample, to  be  moved  about  on  trucks  and 
small,  swift  submarines  (and  under  control 
by  Improved  safety  devices)  cotild  virtually 
assure  our  decisive  deterrent  power. 

2.  We  must  develop  antimissile  defenses. 
The   development   of    antimissile    missiles 

to  defend  us  against  nuclear  attack  Is  criti- 
cally dependent  upon  further  nuclear  test- 
ing. Some  of  these  tests  must  be  performed 
in  the  atmosphere — and  It  is  a  scientific  fact 
that  such  tests  can  be  performed  without  re- 
leasing a  dangerous  amount  of  radioactivity. 
This  testing  is  doubly  necessary  to  determine 
the  degree  of  vulnerability  of  our  own  mis- 
siles to  any  Soviet  antimissile  missiles.  So- 
viet technology  may  already  have  scored 
great  success  in  this  sphere  of  antimissile 
missiles.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  if  the 
Soviets  achieve  a  reliable  antimissile  defense 
before  we  do.  our  retaliatory  power  could 
cease  to  be  the  shield  for  freedom. 

3.  We  must  Improve  our  tactical  weapons. 
Only   further   nuclear   testing  can   perfect 

the  tactical  nuclear  weapons  so  needed  for 
local  and  limited  military  action.  In  most 
areas  of  the  world,  only  a  clear  American 
superiority  In  such  weapons  can  compensate 
for  the  Communist  superiority  In  numbers — 
as  we  confront  the  overwhelming  size  of  the 
Soviet,  the  east  European  satellite,  and  the 
Chinese  Communist  armies,  capable  of  swift 
strikes  anywhere  along  the  vast  periphery  of 
the  Communist  empire. 

At  home,  we  are  at  last  beginning  serious 
action  to  protect  our  civilian  population 
against  nuclear  attack.  And  we  are,  in  these 
very  days,  sending  thousands  more  of  our 
young  men  overseas.  It  Is  unthinkable  that 
the  men  we  dispatch  to  guard  the  farthest 
frontiers  of  freedom  should  go  forth  across 
all  the  globe  without  their  having,  as  need 
may  warrant,  the  most  advanced,  clean,  and 
precise  nuclear  weapons  against  over- 
whelming enemy  numbers. 

4.  We  must  develop  new  weapons. 

As  we  confront  (without  being  able  to 
measure)  the  Soviet  progress  in  all  categories 
of  nuclear  weapons,  we  are  compelled  to 
speed  our  own  testing  of  new  weapons  of 
greater  precision  and  flexibility.  With  regard 
to  such  weapons,  it  would  seem  signifi- 
cant that  all  scientific  journals  In  the  So- 
viet Union  suddenly  stopped  publicly  dis- 
cussing exp>erimentation  with  neutrons  more 
than  2  years  ago.  This  suggests  serious  So- 
viet work  on  a  neutron  bomb.  We  know 
that  If  the  Soviets  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  it  is  doubtful  that  we 
would  still  be  in  existence  as  a  free  society. 
We  can  view  with  no  more  complacency  the 
chance  of  their  winning  so  stunning  a  stra- 
tegic advantage  with  a  neutron  bomb. 

5.  We  must  improve  methods  of  controlling 
nuclear  weapons  and  detecting  nuclear  tests. 

We  urgently  need  the  knowledge  and  skills 
available  only  through  fxirther  nuclear  test- 
ing to  make  possible  the  kind  of  control  and 
discipline  over  nuclear  power  that  all  free 
p>eoples  desire. 

This  involves  two  crucial  objectives: 

We  need  to  perfect  safety  devices  to  elim- 
inate any  chance  of  error  in  our  control  over 
widely  dispersed  nuclear  weapons.  We  can 
through  nuclear  testing  develop  technical 
means  by  which  the  danger  of  accidental 
explosions  could  be  reduced. 

We  need  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
far  more  sensitive  and  truly  secure  devices 
for  detection  of  secret  nuclear  tests.  With- 
out them — today — no  ban,  no  pact,  can  be 
foolproof  or  deceitproof.  Only  when  such 
devices  are  perfected  can  the  international 
control  of  testing  and  production  become 
truly  practical  and  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional security. 

6.  We  must  build  for  peace  with  nuclear 
energy. 

All  the  stress  and  peril  of  the  world  con- 
flict must  not  obscure,  in  our  vision  of  the 
future,  the  wondrous  resources  of  nuclear 
power.     Whether  the  task  be  building  new 
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harbors,  or  extracting  mineral  riches  from 
deep  within  the  earth,  or  bxilldlng  an  open, 
water-level  cluinnel  acroea  Central  America  to 
supplement  the  Panama  Canal,  the  key  to 
such  fabulous  achievement  lies  ahead  In  nu- 
clear energy. 

The  aspirations  of  ail  humanity  for  a  fuller 
life  have  surged  to  new  heights — precisely  in 
this  age  when  we  are  discovering  the  power 
and    tbe  means   to   fulfill   these   aspirations. 

This  is  the  creative — the  heartening — the 
exciting — part  of  facing  the  facts  of  life  in 
a  nuclear  age. 

Ail  the  dangers  of  our  time  are  matched 
in  size  and   greatness  by  the  opportunities. 

Fur  every  grave  peril,  there  Is  a  great 
hope — If  we  but  have  the  courage  and  the 
vision  befitting   freemen. 

Therefore  the  issue  before  us,  I  believe.  Is 
clear. 

There  is  only  on«  way  for  a  great  and 
fre«  nation  to  live  In  this  age,  and  thU  Is 
to  lead. 

We  cannot  shy  from  the  responsibilities  of 
power. 

Today  this  concretely  means  that  we  must 
prvX;eed  with  nuclear  testing  because  we  can- 
not leave  undone  those  things  we  can  and 
must  achieve  by  such  testing. 

We  dare  not  commit  the  folly  of  assuming 
that  the  most  recent  Soviet  scientiflc  achieve- 
ments tiave  been  si  ght  or  trivial. 

It  defles  commonsense  to  Imagine  that 
Soviet  policy  elected  to  Ignore  w  )rld  opin- 
ion   to    score    any    puny    technical    gains. 

It  defies  commonsense.  too.  to  discount 
or  dismiss  even  relatively  small  technological 
advantages.  Such  advantages  do  not  have 
to    be    massive    In    order    to    be    decisive 

In  this  age.  the  margin  between  victory 
and  defeat — survival  and  disaster — can  be  a 
thin  one 

We  cannot  tolerate  the  surrender  of  such 
a  margin  to  an  enemy  bent  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  freedom  itself. 

We  must  prevent  any  such  disaster  even 
though  the  decisions  and  actions  required 
of  us  may  not  be  acclaimed  by  world  opinion 
of  the  mome::t  or  by  plaudits  of  so-called 
neutralist  nations.  We  can,  and  we  do. 
seek  the  respect  and  the  understanding  of 
all  such  nations.  We  cannot,  however,  con- 
fer upon  them  or  their  sentiments  of  the 
moment  an  effective  sovereignty  over  our 
own  vital  national  decisions.  It  Is  one  thing 
for  America  to  be  conscientiously  concerned 
with  the  views  of  neutralist  nations.  It 
would  be  a  quite  different  and  wholly  pre- 
posterous thing  for  America  to  start  be- 
having like  one.  Our  basic  responsibility — 
to  ourselves,  to  all  free  peoples,  and  to  fu- 
ture generations — Is  to  do.  confidently  and 
flrmly.  not  what  Is  popular  but  what  Is 
rl^ht. 

For  we  are.  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  com- 
mitted to  our  faith  In  freedom,  and  in  the 
readiness  of  freemen  to  flght.  If  need  be,  to 
stay  free — f  jrever 

This  Is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  we  like  nu- 
clear power  or  Its  weapons. 

The  question  is:  do  we  love  freedom? 

Let  us  be  clear  and  resolved  In  our  answer 
to  this  question — and  all  other  questions 
And  their  prop>er  place. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  nuclear  disaster  is 
to  comniand  nuclear  power. 

There  Is  no  other  course  we  can  rationally 
and  honorably  choose. 

To  attempt  any  other  would  be  to  confess. 
In  fact,  that  freedom,  and  our  will  to  de- 
fend It.  became  obsolete  with  the  discovery 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

If  we  were  to  tremble  and  stumble  toward 
any  such  confession,  we  would  then  no  longer 
be  masters  of  the  weapons  we  ourselves  de- 
vised.    They  would  have  mastered  us. 

I  am  confident  what  our  decision  will  be. 

It  will  be  to  face  the  future,  not  In  new 
fear,  but  with  renewed  faith. 


It  will  be  our  Arm  national  resolve  to  have 
the  power,  to  match  the  will,  to  be  free — 
and  to  help  save  freedom  In  all  the  world. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Pirsident,  only  by 
maintaining  the  power  and  the  will  to 
use  it  can  we  hope  to  deter  the  Com- 
munists from  use  of  military  means  to 
advance  their  Impenalism.  If  we  per- 
severe in  this  position,  we  may  hope  that 
eventually  their  leaders  will  recoRnlze 
that  it  is  to  their  advantajre  to  enter 
into  a  disarmament  propram.  backed  up 
by  effective  inspection  and  controls. 

Meanwhile.  I  think  it  well  to  invite 
attention  to  an  article  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  February  5  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  written  by  Pre.«(ton 
Grover.  quoting  from  a  recent  speech  by 
one  of  the  leaders  m  the  Kremlin  which 
makes  it  clear  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thin?  as  peaceful  corxi.stence  or  the 
status  quo  with  an  atrpressive  philo.sophy 
such  as  communism  I  a^k  iinanimcus 
con.sent  that  this  article  and  al.so  the 
article  by  Mr.  Evan.«?.  previously  referred 
to  he  prin^pd  in  the  R'roBn 

There  belnar  no  objection,  the  article 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoRD, 
as  follows: 

Unitxu  3T^^13  Mat   P-  t  Off  Acxkl  TtSTiNO 
T'tK  Ntw  TRr>TT  ErT'isr 

I  By  R.iwland  Ev.^na.  Jr  ) 

Contrary  to  some  publl.shed  report."*,  it  Is 
now  doubtful  that  t.be  United  .St.ites  will 
r'"'surn'*  nu  iPiir  f^st.s  In  ti.e  .\*ni'wp!irre  un- 
til one  new  approach  to  the  Soviet  Union  — 
ki  dr.imi'lc  one — is  attempted. 

This  m.iy  be  sti'ed  on  excellent  authority 
aa  the  big  questl'in  of  the  day  — tti  teat  or 
not  to  test  -l-s  deb.ited  iit  the  hlghe."!t  levels 

A  powerful  opinion  wi'hln  the  .iclminls- 
tr.itlon  now  ho'd.a  that  before  proceeding 
with  a  series  of  atmospheric  t*-sts.  the  Unlt<~d 
St.ites  shou:d  propose  a  .simple  treaty  to 
Ru.salii  binning  all  tests  in  the  air.  Unlike 
underground  testing,  exphwions  In  the  at- 
mosphere are  sclf-pollclng  and  always  de- 
tectable. 

This  opinion,  which  h.\s  not  yet  hardened 
Into  decision,  is  b,\sed  on  t.he  following  as- 
sumptions 

As.sumpt:on  No  1  I.s  that  the  United 
States  still  holds  a  significant  lead  over  Ru.s- 
sU  in  basic  nucle;ir  technolotfy  Who  leads 
whom  In  the  vastly  compMcated  business  of 
nucle.ir  we,'.p->n3  deper-,ds  on  the  often  con- 
flicting Judt^ment  of  the  experts  Experts 
disagree.  There  Is  no  pat  formula,  no  slide 
rule  against  which  the  question  of  atomic 
superiority  can  be  accurately  measured 

sovixrr  stili.  lacs 

Nevertheless,  a  p<,iwerful  c;ise  Is  now  being 
made  within  the  expert  scientific  commu- 
nity that  despite  Its  long  series  of  atmospheric 
tests  last  fall,  the  S<jvlet  Union  still  lags 
behind  the  United  Stales.  This  Is  not  to 
say  It  lags  In  every  department.  Russia  has 
aire-.idy  e.^ploded  nu  -.eir  we  ipons  of  three 
and  four  times  the  magnitude  of  tlie  larg- 
est  that   the    United    States    have   expUxled. 

But  on  b<Uance,  the  United  Slates  may  still 
be  measurably  sihead  of  Russia. 

The  second  assumption  grows  out  of  the 
first  If  the  experts  decide  that  the  United 
States  Is  indeed  ahead,  then  a.ny  agreement 
banning  atmospheric  tests  would  seem  to  be 
In  our  advantage  It  would  protect  the 
American  lead 

A.ssumptlon  number  three  Is  a  matter  of 
public  relations  on  the  grand  scale.  Could 
the  Soviet  Union  afford  to  turn  d^wn  such 
a  treaty,  a  simple  piece  of  paper  with  no 
ifs.  ands,  or  buts.  no  Inspection  teams,  no 
three-headed  troika  system  of  control  with 
which  the  Russians  torpedoed  the  Geneva 
talks? 
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The  treaty  would  avoid  all  these  Incon- 
veniences for  tile  simple  reason  that  It 
wouldn't  apply  to  underground  tests.  Our 
own  underground  tests  are  teaching  us  two 
things  That  they  are  less  useful — and  easier 
to  detect — than  we  had  thought.  Therefore. 
ip*  each  side  do  as  It  wishes  underground. 
Concentrate  on  the  transcendant  Issue  of 
te  tins?   In    the   air 

But  let's  assume  (the  argument  goes)  that 
we  propose  a  treaty  and  the  Soviet  Union 
refuses  U^  sign  We  lose  nothing.  But  we 
should  gain  quite  a  lot  We  would  be  on 
the  side  of  the  angels.  The  Russians  would 
l(^>k  lis  black  lis  s.it  in  We  could  then  shed 
a  bitter  tear  at  the  Soviet  refusal  and  pro- 
cf'd  to  our  tests 

But  now  assume  that  they  went  along  with 
us  and  signed  a  treaty  Tliey  broke  a  mora- 
toriiitn  huit  August  and  It  didnt  seem  to 
hurt  them  much  But  breaking  a  simple 
niuraturlum  is  quite  different  from  breaking 
a  f  Tni.il  treaty  with  all  the  world  watch- 
ing     It  could  hurl 

N«-V(>rth(>less.  Ru.sslans  are  Russians,  and 
they  might  ea.sily  sign,  then  break  the  treaty. 
This  Is  one  of  the  rubs  The  Rusalans,  for 
example,  could  sign  the  treaty  and  secretly 
prepare  f.  r  atmnepheric  tests  At  the  right 
moment  (fur  them  i  they  could  find  a  pre- 
text to  break  the  treaty  and  start  testing 
,a  once 

The  United  States,  for  obvious  reasons, 
could  not  follow  without  a  timelag  that 
might  la-st  for  several  months.  We  ciin't 
liM.sh  I'.ir  free-enterprl,se  scientists  and  tech- 
luctans  to  the  atomic-test  post  Indefinitely. 
If  the  precise  timing  of  the  tests  rested  on 
a  totally  unpredictable  decision  by  Russia 
to  break  the  treaty,  we  would  have  a  possibly 
serious  delay  before  we  could  follow  suit. 

A    MAJOR   C.AMBLX 

But  the  S43vlet  Union  would  be  taking  a 
m.ijor  gamble  If  It  gained  a  test-ban  treaty 
luid  then  t4.ire  It  up  In  front  of  the  whole 
wiirld. 

Tlie  President  Is  refusing  to  yield  to  the 
pol; Ileal  clamor  for  a  renewal  of  testing 
in  the  atmosphere  until  every  avenue  Is  ex- 
plored He  Is  willing  to  risk  the  Incredibly 
d.mgerous  spiral  of  a  nuclear  test  race,  with 
all  that  it  means  In  poisonous  atomic  fall- 
out and  larger  explosive  yields,  only  If  he 
Is  certain  that  there  Is  no  acceptable  alter- 
native 

The  offer  oi  an  sutomatlcally  tnspectable 
test-ban  treaty  could  be  such  an  alternative, 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb,  5,  19«21 

Ideological    CotxtsTCNCx   Impos&ibue, 

RtD   Sats 

(By  Preston  Orover) 

Moscow,  February  4  —Soviet  communism 
t<xi..y  sharpened  its  battle  of  Ideas  with  the 
West 

Pravda  published  a  long  speech  by  MlkhslI 
Su^lov.  top  party  theoretician,  declaring  that 
In  the  realm  of  Ideology  peswreful  coexistence 
with  the  West  is  Impos-slble 

The  speech  was  made  January  SO  before 
dlrect«>rs  and  professors  of  social  science  In- 
stitutions, It  opened  a  drive  to  lead  the 
country  to  more  active  acceptance  of  doc- 
trliMS  outlined  at  last  October  2Sd  party 
congress 

Niklta  Khriishchev  himself,  while  a  pro- 
fesf.ed  advcK-ate  of  peaceful  coexistence  on 
the  practical  plane,  has  often  pressed  the 
Idea  that  war  on  the  Ideological  aide  must 
Continue. 

The  Suslov  speech  appeared  to  be  a  direct 
answer  to  President  Kennedy's  suggestioxi 
In  his  Izvestla  In'.ervlew  last  year  that  trou- 
ble In  the  world  Is  caused  by  the  active 
preLichlni?  and  pressure  of  the  advance  of 
communism. 

•  Can  we  consider  that  peaceful  coexistence 
exists   in    the   sphere   of    ideology?"     Suslov 


a«ked.  "Of  course  not.  Among  some  peo- 
ple In  the  USSR,  there  still  exist  remnants 
of  capitalism  They  sponge,  steal,  bribe,  con- 
duct hooliganism,  bureaucratism,  promote 
religious   ideology. 

Is  the  [peaceful  coexistence  of  our  social- 
ist idpolotfy  with  such  phenomena  possible? 

"Impossible.  Impossible  without  betrayal 
of  the  interests  of  communism. 

"What  does  the  bourgeois  Ideology  con- 
sist of 

"Is  It  vicious  antl-communlsm.  a  propa- 
i;anda  of  hatred  toward  communism,  shame- 
less slander  of  socialism,  propaganda  of 
military  aggression,  ideological  defense  of  a 
system  of  hired  slavery  and  colonialist 
enslavement? 

"Is  some  sort  of  conciliation  possible,  at 
least  temporarily,  with  ,hat  Ideology? 

"It  Is  Impossible  and  unthinkable.  This 
would  amount  to  Ideological  disarmament 
for  Communists   *    *    •. 

"Peaceful  coexistence  means  giving  up 
war,  the  solution  of  outstanding  questions 
between  states  through  negotiations  •  •  •, 
Finally  peaceful  coexistence  is  the  economic 
competition  of  states." 

With  twurgeois  Ideology,  Suslov  went  on, 
"we  must  conduct  a  resolute  struggle." 


PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OF  URBAN 
AFFAIRS  AND  HOUSING 
Mr.  CLARK.     Mr   President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Miller  in  the  chair'.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  express  my  gratification  and  thanks 
to  the  very  able  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller  I  for  his  willingness  to  bear  with 
me  for  a  few  minutes  while  I  place  in  the 
record  some  remarks  concerning  the 
proposed  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing.  I  greatly  appreciate  his 
consideration. 

For  the  past  half  hour,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  preside  over  a  Chamber 
empty  except  for  the  presence  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  f'om  Iowa,  and  to 
listen  to  him  speak  with  conviction  and 
ability  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  I 
do  not  think  that  in  the  course  of  that 
half  hour  he  said  anything  with  which 
I  agreed.  Nevertheless,  I  would  go  even 
further  than  Voltaire:  I  would  defend  to 
the  death  the  Senator's  right  to  say 
everything  he  said ;  and  I  listened  to  him 
with  pleasure,  which  is  something  I  do 
not  think  Voltaire  would  have  done. 

It  is  now  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  to  preside,  again,  over  a 
completely  empty  Chamber — and  I  note 
only  about  10  individuals  In  the  gallery — 
while  I  speak  on  a  subject  on  which  my 
views  are  diametrically  opposed  to  his, 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will 
preside  with  the  same  silence  as  I  did; 
although,  as  I  understand,  under  the 
rules  of  our  body,  particularly  so  late  in 
the  evening  as  this,  he  could,  from  the 
chair,  ask  me  to  yield,  if  he  desired  to 
do  so,  I  suspect,  however,  that  he  is  as 
dehirous  of  getting  home  as  I  am. 
Therefore,  I  shall  proceed, 

Mr  President,  few  issues  before  the 
Senate  in  recent  years  have  given  rise 
to  so  much  misinformation  and  misun- 
derstanding as  the  proposal  of  President 
Kennedy  to  create  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 

The  proposal  before  the  Congress  is  so 
utterly  simple  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how 


it  could  be  misimderstood.  All  the  Pres- 
ident proposes  is  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
and  to  elevate  it  to  Cabinet  status. 

The  question  we  have  to  decide  is  only 
this:  Are  the  responsibilities  of  the 
HHFA  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
Cabinet  rank.  That  is  the  only  issue. 
Yet  out  of  this  simple  question  the  op- 
p>onents  have  managed  to  conjure  up 
some  alarming  bogeymen. 

The  magazine  published  by  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  ex- 
ample, recently  published  an  article  en- 
titled "Washington  Reaches  for  Your 
City  Hall."  with  the  subtitle  "Proposed 
New  Agency  Would  End  Home  Rule."  A 
newsletter  distributed  by  the  same  or- 
ganization begins  with  this  sentence, 
partly  in  capital  letters,  underlined: 

A  drive  is  on  to  reduce  your  community  to 
a  Federal  province. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
one's  eyes.  How  could  changing  the 
name  of  an  agency  do  these  things? 

It  could  not,  of  course.  And  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  pa^d  propagandists  of 
this  scare  campaign  do  not  know  that 
it  could  not. 

So  much  misinformation  has  been  dis- 
tributed on  this  issue  that  it  is  probably 
impossible,  at  this  date,  to  correct  it. 
But  for  a  few  moments  this  afternoon 
I  shall  like  to  do  the  best  I  can.  I 
want  to  correct  three  of  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  allegations  against  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  proposal  which  have  no 
foundation  in  fact.  I  will  try  to  lay  to 
rest  the  three  most  terrifying  of  the 
bogeymen. 

1.    THE    BOGEYMAN    OF    BIG    SPENDING 

The  proposed  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  has  been  attacked 
as  being  a  huge  spending  measure,  as 
creating  a  new  and  giant  bureacuracy, 
as  leading  us  toward  big  government. 

None  of  these  charges  has  the  slightest 
foundation. 

Anybody  who  has  read  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1949,  under  which  this  plan 
is  presented  to  Congress,  knows  that  un- 
der that  act  the  President  cannot  create 
new  functions  or  programs.  All  he  can 
do  is  to  reorganize  functions  and  pro- 
grams which  have  been  created  by  pre- 
vious acts  of  Congress. 

In  this  plan,  the  President  has  not 
even  redistributed  any  functions.  He 
has  placed  in  the  new  Department  only 
the  present  functions  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency.  He  has  trans- 
ferred no  activities  from  any  existing 
department  or  any  other  agency  to  the 
new  Department. 

This  is  precisely  the  procedure  that 
President  Eisenhower  followed  when  he 
changed  the  name  of  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  and  elevated  it  to  Cabinet 
status  as  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare.  He  simply  de- 
cided, and  the  Congress  agreed,  that  the 
functions  of  the  PSA  were  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  warrant  Cabinet  rank. 
That  is  the  same  question,  and  the  sole 
question,  we  have  to  decide  now  regard- 
ing the  Housing  and  Home  Fmance 
Agency. 

Of  course,  questions  of  new  functions 
and  new  programs  are  sure  to  arise  in 
connection  with  the  new  Department. 


But  these  arise  every  year,  in  connection 
with  all  departments.  They  arise  now, 
in   connection  with  the  HHFA. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  Congress 
authorized  two  important  new  activities 
m  the  field  of  urban  affairs.  One  was 
a  program  of  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  the  preservation  of 
open  space  for  public  purposes.  The 
other  was  a  program  of  loans  to  improve 
mass  transportation  in  metropolitan 
areas. 

These  two  programs,  though  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  housing  or 
home  finance,  were  assigned  to  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
Why?  Because  that  Agency  has  been 
recognized  for  a  long  time,  by  both  the 
executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch,  as  the  agency  of  Government 
concerned  with  urban  affairs  in  general. 
Federal  programs  relating  to  communi- 
ties, unless  they  fall  clearly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  another  department,  have 
been  assigned  to  the  HHFA.  Thus  that 
Agency  could,  right  now.  more  properly 
be  called  the  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing 
Agency. 

But  whether  we  authorize  new  pro- 
grams or  spend  more  on  existing  pro- 
grams will  be  decided  in  the  future,  as 
they  are  decided  now.  on  a  case  by  case 
basis,  year  by  year  The  Congress  will 
decide  each  case  on  its  merits  as  we  do 
now.  What  the  opponents  of  this 
measure  seem  to  be  saying — in  arguing 
that  the  new  Department  will  mean 
more  spending — is  that  the  Congress  is 
able  to  say  "No"  to  a  request  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor but  will  be  constrained  to  say  'yes" 
to  the  same  request  by  the  same  gentle- 
man if  he  bears  the  title  of  Secretary  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 

I  acknowledge  that  more  public  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  than  to  a  subordinate  official. 
That  is  one  reason  I  am  an  advocate  of 
the  new  Department:  so  that  urban 
problems  can  receive  more  nearly  the 
public  attention  they  deserve.  But  to 
suggest  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  roll  over  and  play  dead  when  the 
case  for  urban  programs  is  presented  by 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  is  nothing  short 
of  ridiculous. 

To  summarize,  this  reorganization 
plan  authorizes  no  new  programs  what- 
ever, no  additional  expenditures  what- 
ever, no  increase  whatever  in  the  size  of 
Government. 

2.     THE    BOGEYMAN    OF    STATES     RIGHTS 

A  second  line  of  attack  on  the  new 
Department  is  that  it  would  bypass  the 
States  and  thus,  in  the  words  of  the 
minority  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  "violate  the  principles 
of  the  Federal  system,"  "usurp  authority 
vested  in  State  governments."  and  "build 
even  higher  the  stronghold  of  Central 
Government." 

The  answer  to  these  rather  florid  ac- 
cusations is  much  the  same  as  the  an- 
swer to  those  I  discussed  earlier.  Just 
as  the  President's  reorganization  plan 
creates  no  new  programs  or  functions, 
so  it  creates  no  new  relationships  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
either  the  States  or  the  cities  and  towns 
of  America. 
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Each  time  the  Congress  establishes  a 
program.  It  decides  what  the  relation- 
ship with  other  units  of  Government 
will  be.  Sometimes  we  decide  that  a 
program  of  Federal  aid  is  best  admin- 
istered through  the  States;  sometimes 
we  decide  otherwise. 

For  example,  when  we  created  the 
Hill-Burton  program  of  aid  to  hospitals, 
we  decided  to  work  through  the  States. 
When  we  set  up  a  program  of  aid  for 
building  sewage  treatment  plants,  we 
made  the  same  decision.  The  highway 
program  operates  exclusively  through 
the  States.    So  do  our  welfare  programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  estab- 
lished the  urban  renewal  program,  di- 
rect relationships  were  authorized  be- 
tween the  cities  and  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration.  Housing  programs  in 
general  do  not  operate  through  the 
States.  In  general,  housing  program.s 
work  directly  through  the  cities,  or  di- 
rectly to  private  individuals  or  corpo- 
rations, and  have  done  so  ever  since  they 
were  Instituted. 

The  reasons  for  this  divergence  are 
easy  to  find  Every  State  has  strong 
health,  highway,  and  welfare  depart- 
ments. They  had  such  depwirtments 
before  Federal  aid  was  enacted.  So  it 
was  appropriate  and  natural  to  work 
through  the  States. 

But  no  State,  except  perhaps  New 
York,  had  a  housing  program  of  any 
kind  when  our  Federal  programs  were 
first  enacted.  Not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  States  are,  even  now.  doing  any- 
thing at  all  in  the  field  of  housing;  and 
those  few  are  not  doing  much.  So  it 
has  never  been  seriously  proposed  or 
seriously  considered  that  housing  and 
urban  renewal  programs  be  channeled 
through  the  States.  In  the  absence  of 
State  administrative  machinery,  such  a 
requirement  could  not  help;  but  it  might 
hinder. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  of  course, 
that  the  States  have  to  assent  to  this 
arrangement  or  to  any  other  arrange- 
ment which  bypasses  them.  They  must 
enact  enabling  legislation  before  their 
cities  can  participate  In  Federal  pro- 
grams. In  such  enabling  legislation, 
they  can  establish  whatever  supervisory 
arrangements  they  may  consider  appro- 
priate. So  the  States  are  in  the  channel 
to  whatever  extent  they  desire. 

It  Is  obvious  nonsense,  then,  to  say. 
in  the  words  of  the  US.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  magazine,  that  "proposed  new 
agency  would  end  home  rule."  Only 
the  States  can  give  powers  to  munici- 
palities; only  the  States  can  take  powers 
away.  Federal  legislation  can  do  neither. 
If  home  rxile  is  ever  ended — but  it  will 
not  be — It  can  be  ended  only  by  the 
States. 

To  summarize,  changing  the  name  of 
the  HHFA  haj  no  effect  whatever  on 
States  rights.  It  has  no  effect  whatever 
on  our  Federal  system.  It  takes  no 
authority  whatever  away  from  the 
States  It  establishes  no  new  relation- 
ships between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  cities,  and  alters  no  existing 
relationships. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  States  are  not  in- 
jured   In    any    way    by    this    proposed 


Department  lies  in  the  support  given  the 
proposal  by  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
who  would  be  the  first  to  rise  to  the 
defense  of  State  prerogatives.  Of  Gov- 
ernors who  have  taken  a  stand  on  this 
issue,  a  substantial  majority  favor  crea- 
tion of  the  new  Department. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  the  23  Governors  who  have  endorsed 
this  Department  up  to  the  present  time 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
I  note  that  those  23  are  the  Governors 
of  the  States  which  have  a  large 
majority  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  t)e  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

OovFU.NOas   IN   SrT»FOBr  or  Departmxnt 

or  URBA^c  ArrttRS  and  HorsiNO 
John    Patterson.    Alabama. 
William    A     Egnn,    Alivska 
Edmund   O     Brown.   California. 
ijt«-. e    McNlchoU.    Cul<jrado 
J'lhn    Dempsey.    Connecticut. 
Elbert    N     Carvel.    Delaware. 
Otto   Kerner,    ntnola 
Matthew    E.    Welsh.    Indiana. 
Bert  Combs    Kcr-ituricv 
J     Millard    Tawt-.s     Maryland 
John  A.  Volpe.  Ma«aachus«tta. 
J(}hn    B    :3walnson.    Michigan, 
("•rar.t    S.i'*yer     Nevada 
Uli'.hard    Hij^hes.    New   Jprsey. 
WlU'am    Cluv.    North    Dikota. 
Michael    V     DlS.tl>    Ohio 
J    Hi>WHrd  Edniondaon.  Oklahoma 
David    L.     Lawrence.    Pennaylvanla. 
J  )hn   A    Notte.   Jr.   Rhode   iBland. 
Buford   Ellington.  Tenne«aee 
Albert  D    RoMlUnl.  Waahlngton. 
Wir.lam    W     Barron,    West    Virginia. 
Oaylord   A    Nelson.   Wl.scoasln 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  con'^cnt  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  portion  of  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  dis- 
tingui.shed  senior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr  McCiELLANl.  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska,  the  Honorable  William 
A.  Egan 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscord,  as  follows: 

State  or  Ai.aska. 
Orr:cK  or  the  GovEaNoi. 
Juneau.  Alaska.  April  5.  1981. 
Hon   John  L   McClellan. 

Ciai-man.   Committee  on   Oovernment    Op- 
operattona.  W ishington,  D  C 

Dev*  Sexatoe  McClellan  Recently  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Oo»ernorE"  Coafarence  a 
communication  expreaalng  opposition  to 
bills  now  in  your  committee  which  would 
create  a  Cabinet-level  Dep.\rtmcnt  of  Urban 
A.Tairs 

Since  I  cann  't  .igree  with  the  opinion* 
expressed  by  the  majority  of  Oovernors" 
Conference  executive  committee  memben.  I 
am  writing  you  to  endorse  8  389.  S  37ft,  and 
8.  000  and  to  set  forth  some  of  the  reasone 
for  this  endorsement. 

The  argument  hae  been  raised  that  esub- 
lUhment  of  a  department  of  this  type 
would  tend  to  weaken  existing  relationships 
between  the  dtates  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions. 

I  think  this  asmimptlon  Is  incorrect  The 
establishment  of  this  Department  would  not 
create  Innovations  In  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. Such  functions  as  housing,  home 
finance,  urban  renewal,  slum  clearance,  pol- 
lution control,  airport  and  highway  con- 
struction, metropolltaa  planning,  and  clvU 


defease  moblllxatlon  have  already  been  as- 
sumed by  the  Federal  Oovernment,  and  I 
think  wisely  ao. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  State  leylalaturea 
tend  to  Include  more  repreeentatlvee  from 
rural  areas  than  urban  areas  and  therefore 
tend  in  varying  degrees  to  be  antlclty,  leg- 
islatures In  many  States  have  Ignored  prob- 
lem.s  of  urban  areas  until  they  could  no 
longer  be  'g-iored 

Many  meirop<ilitan  areas,  spurned  by  their 
own  State  legislatures,  have  turned  to  the 
Federal  Oovernment  for  assistance.  Crea- 
tion of  a  Cabinet-level  agency,  with  avail- 
able financial  assistance,  will  encourage 
State  legislatures  to  look  more  favorably 
\:-)>>t\  t.'ie  n(M'd.s  of  urban  areas  within  their 
States  This  attention  would  tend  to  In- 
cre-uso  ctxjperatlon  between  metropolitan 
and  State  governments  and  decreaae  the  al- 
ready substantial  dependence  of  local  gov- 
eriirnetus  on   the  Federal  Government. 

It  U  also  argued  that  the  propoeed  de- 
partment could  preclude  unified  administra- 
tion of  many  programs,  such  as  highway 
construction,  air  pollution,  and  civil  defence 
wi^ich  also  exist  outside  urban  areas. 

While  It  is  true  that  urban  areas  exist  In 
certain  locations  which  may  benefit  from 
the  proposed  program  to  the  exclusion  of 
locations  which  are  not  urban.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  Is  a  valid  argument  against  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  department.  If  this 
thinking  U  to  be  accepted,  how  can  one 
ju.stify  having  a  Department  of  Agriculture. 
which  deals  solely  with  probleoos  of  agricul- 
tural areas,  or  Federal  agencies  dealing  ex- 
clusively with  national  parks.  oU  reserves, 
rivers  and  harbors,  or  schr>ola? 

WiLXIAM  A.  EOAK. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  In  vien- 
of  the  speech  made  by  the  able  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  which  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  introduced  a  few 
moments  ago  into  the  Record — a  speech 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  new  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs — I  think  he 
will  be  Interested  to  recall  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MusKuJ 
placed  in  the  Record,  a  few  days  ago. 
the  text  of  a  memorandum,  prepared  for 
President  Elsenhower  by  that  same  gen- 
tleman who  now  is  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  strongly  recommending  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 

I  ask  unaTiimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Ricord,  In 
connection  with  my  remarks,  six  sen- 
tences from  that  recommendation  by 
Governor  Rockefeller  to  President  Elsen- 
hower, for  the  creation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs.  The  report  by 
Governor  Rockefeller  was  submitted  to 
President  Elsenhower  In  1957. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  Hie  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Establishment  or  a  Dxtaitment  or  Ubban 
ArrAias,  Nelson  A.  RocKBmxn,  Ckau- 
MAN.  Peesisent's  AovLioET  CoMMfrm  on 

GOVEENMENT    OaOANIZATIOM 

There  Is  more  justlftcatlon  for  a  new  de- 
partment than  merely  the  present  size  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and 
the  cost  of  the  programs  which  It  admin- 
isters. Departmental  status  would  carry 
with  lu  representation  In  ths  Cabinet,  which 
has  become  lncrei\singly  Important  ss  ■ 
council  for  the  consideration  and  resolution 
of  Important  Issues  of  national  policy.  At 
present  agriculture,  health,  education,  nat- 
ural resources  development  and  other  fields 
of  Federal  concern  have  spokesmen  in  the 
Cabinet  and  have  the  prestige  of  Indualon 
In  an  executive  department.  Such  repreeen- 
tatloa   and   status  are   now   denied   to  the 
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agency  most  directly  concerned  with  eon- 
serving  and  developing  our  cities  and  oom- 
niunities,  which  now  Include  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Stites. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  u  our  conclusion  that  a  Department  of 
Urb.in  Affairs  Is  already  needed  and  that  the 
need  will  rapidly  become  more  urgent.  It 
is  our  further  view  that  the  imaginative 
leadership  taken  by  the  administration  in 
-securing  the  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  and  the  Institution  of  the  urban 
renewal  program  logically  require  that  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  be  su- 
perseded by  such  an  executive  department 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
cent speech  to  a  political  gathering.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  indicated  he  had  changed 
his  mind.  I  assume  that  is  tlie  speech 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  obtained  con- 
.sent.  a  few  minutes  ago.  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record.  But  perhaps,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  23  Governors  as  listed,  we 
are  entitled  to  add  a  half  vote  for  the 
nonpolitical  side  of  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler, as  distinguished  from  his  political 
side.  That  would  bring  us  to  23 ''i, 
which  is  substantially  more  than  the 
number  of  Governors  who  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  on  the  other  side. 

3.    THE    BOGETMAN    Or   BIG-CITT    BIAS 

A  third  line  of  attack  on  the  new 
Department  is  that  it  would  exist  pri- 
marily to  assist  big  cities,  and  that  they 
should  be  able  to  look  out  for  themselves. 

I  have  always  protested  the  notion, 
expressed  frequently  in  this  Chamber, 
that  the  problems  of  big  cities  should 
not  be  the  concern  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  because  the  cities  are  sup- 
posedly rich  and  opulent.  Having  been 
mayor  of  a  large  city,  a  few  years  ago, 
I  know  tliat  simply  is  not  true.  It  is 
true  that  big  cities  have  more  rich 
people — although  the  suburbs  probably 
have  the  most:  but  big  cities  have  also 
most  of  the  very  poor.  It  can  be  dem- 
onstrated that  big  cities  do  not  have 
left  untapped  great  tax  sources  which, 
if  utilized,  would  enable  them  to  solve 
their  problems.  Most  of  the  Federal 
tax  revenues  come  from  urban  residents; 
and,  insofar  as  these  revenues  are  used 
to  deal  with  domestic  problems,  big 
cities  and  small  cities  alike  have  a  claim 
on  their  fair  share. 

But  however  one  feels  about  big  cities, 
the  fact  is  that  the  new  Department 
would  deal  with  problems  of  urbanism 
wherever  they  arise — in  cities,  in  towns, 
in  villages,  and  in  suburbs.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to 
the  fact  that  the  definition  of  urban 
area  which  Is  used  by  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  is  any  community  with  a  popu- 
lation of  2.500  or  more. 

Whether  a  given  program  would  as- 
sist larger  cities  more  than  smaller  ones, 
or  vice  versa,  depends  upon  decisions  of 
the  Congress. 

Just  BM  I  have  pointed  out  in  regard 
to  the  so-called  spending  issue  and  the 
so-called  States  rights  Issue,  the  ques- 
tion of  how  Federal  funds  are  distrib- 
uted In  various  Federal-aid  programs  is 
determined  by  the  law  In  each  case. 

As  for  the  treatment  of  big  cities,  I 
can  think  of  no  program  which  discrim- 
inates In  favor  of  than.  But  I  can  think 
of  quite  a  few  that  discriminate  against 
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them  and  In  favor  of  smaller  commu- 
nities. 

The  Hill-Burton  hospital  program 
gives  priority  to  rural  areas.  Yet  I  state 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction 
that  in  many  a  great  city — including  my 
own  city  of  Philadelphia — the  need  for 
Federal  aid  to  assist  in  replacing  old 
hospitals  and  in  building  new  ones  to 
take  care  of  citizens  who  are  without 
sufficient  income  and  who  need  this  care 
is  as  great  as  that  of  any  rural  area. 

The  water  pollution  control  program 
is  limited  in  the  amount  of  assistance  it 
can  give  any  one  project,  and  con- 
sequently provides  a  larger  share  of  help 
to  smaller  communities.  The  commu- 
nity facilities  program  is  limited  to  com- 
munities below  a  specified  size.  Urban 
planning  assistance  is  likewise  restricted 
to  smaller  communities.  The  propor- 
tion of  Federal  aid  under  urban  renewal 
is  three-fourths  for  cities  under  50,000 
population,  two-thirds  for  larger  cities. 

Thus  the  Congress  has  often  decided, 
in  establishing  programs  of  Federal  aid, 
to  favor  smaller  communities.  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  whether  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  exists  or  not, 
it  wiU  continue  to  do  so.  Changing  the 
name  of  the  HHFA  will  not  affect  these 
decisions  one  way  or  the  other. 

Let  me  cite  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
smaller  communities  now  benefit  from 
programs  which  would  be  administered 
by  the  new  Department. 

Of  the  1.800  communities  assisted 
under  the  urban  planning  assistance 
program,  92  percent  have  populations  of 
less  than  25.000. 

About  half  of  the  504  local  govern- 
ments engaged  in  urban  renewal  have 
populations  of  less  than  25.000. 

Almost  80  percent  of  the  1.200  com- 
munities with  low-rent  housing  programs 
are  under  25.000  population. 

Under  the  public  facilities  loans  pro- 
gram, communities  imder  10.000  popu- 
lation are  given  a  priority  for  loans  for 
water  and  sewage  systems.  Over  90 
percent  of  the  350  loans  actually  made 
are  to  communities  with  populations  of 
less  than  5,000. 

Of  2,350  loans  for  public  works  plan- 
ning, totaling  $63  million.  55  percent 
went  to  communities  imder  10,000. 

Over  30  percent  of  the  colleges  par- 
ticipating In  the  college  housing  loan 
program  are  in  communities  of  less  than 
10,000  population,  and  nearly  67  percent 
are  in  communities  of  less  than  50,000 
people. 

To  summarize,  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  now  gives  extensive  help 
to  small  cities,  towns,  and  suburbs.  Con- 
verting the  HHFA  to  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  will  have 
no  effect  whatever  on  the  formulas  used 
In  distributing  Federal  funds. 

THC  mSB  rOR  THC  NEW  DXPAXTMENT 

I  hope  that  I  have  disposed  of  the 
three  most  terrifying  bogeymen  that  the 
opponents  of  President  Kennedy's  re- 
organixation  plan  have  created.  I  have 
not  tried  to  deal  with  all  of  the  many 
minor  ghosts,  smaller  specters,  and  less 
fearsome  phantoms  that  accompany  the 
larger  three. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked,  if  the 
new    Department    Is    as    harmless    as 


that — if  it  creates  no  programs,  author- 
izes no  expenditures,  builds  no  bureauc- 
racy, establishes  no  direct  relationships 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  cities,  diverts  no  Federal  funds  in 
the  direction  of  the  big  cities,  all  of 
which  is  the  case — then  what  good  is  it? 
Why  bother  with  it? 

I  acknowledge  that  scxne  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  proposal  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  misunder- 
standing about  it.  In  their  enthusiasm, 
some  of  them  have  claimed  for  the  new 
Department  more  power  than  it  will 
have.  Some  have  said  that  the  new 
Department  would  bring  together  all 
of  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment having  to  do  with  urban  affairs. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  true. 

But  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing  would  do  four  important 
things. 

First,  it  would  raise  the  status  of  a 
cluster  of  governmental  programs 
which,  taken  together,  have  a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  the  development  of  com- 
munities of  all  sizes.  As  Mr.  Norman 
Mason,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  in  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, told  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  Senate  on  May  9, 
1960— 

Functions  of  the  Housii^  Agency  now 
h.ue  a  tremendous  Unpact  on  the  entire 
nationiil  economy.  They  closely  affect  the 
d^ily  lives  of  many  millions  of  our  citizens; 
t  iry  play  a  vital  part  In  the  llvabUlty  and 
the  economic  stability  of  towns,  cities,  and 
metropolitan  areas  throughout  the  Nation; 
rnd  they  are  closely  related  to  the  progranu 
of  mr.ny  major  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Finally,  as  yo\ir  committee  knows. 
our  functions  are  necessarily  very  complex 
because  they  are  addressed  to  so  many  dif- 
ficult and  closely  interrelated  problems  af- 
fecting our  urban  communities. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Governor  Rockefeller, 
in  his  1957  memorandum,  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  pointed  out  that  the 
HHFA  then  employed  more  than  10.000 
persons.  Included  6  great  bureaus,  had 
obligational  authority  for  that  year  of 
over  $1  billion,  was  making  commitments 
to  insure  mortgages  and  loans  at  a  rate 
of  $5  billion  a  year,  and  had  insurance 
outstanding  in  excess  of  $24  billion.  Cit- 
ing its  nonhousing  functions,  he  said  the 
HHFA  was  "already  in  important  re- 
spects the  Federal  Urban  Affairs  Agen- 
cy." 

In  Government,  as  elsewhere,  status  is 
important.  The  man  charged  with  re- 
sponsibilities of  such  magnitude  deserves 
a  rank  equal  to  that  of  other  officials 
with  equal  or  lesser  responsibility.  The 
Federal  Urban  Affairs  Agency  deserves  to 
be  represented  at  the  Cabinet  table. 

In  short,  we  should  not  ask  a  major, 
or  perhaps  a  colonel,  to  do  a  major  gen- 
eral's Job.  But  that  is  what  we  have 
been  doing. 

Second,  the  plan  would  bring  greater 
attention  to  the  problems  of  urban 
America. 

Ih  his  message  transmitting  the  plan, 
President  Kennedy  said: 

Oin-  dtles  and  the  people  who  live  in  and 
near  them  need  and  deserve  an  adequate 
voice  in  the  highest  councils  of  Oovernment. 
The  executive  branch  and  the  Congress  need 
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an  adequate  instrument  to  assist  them  in 
the  formulation  and  execution  of  policy  con- 
cerning urban  a/Talra  and  housing  States 
and  local  governing  bodies  urgently  need  an 
agency  at  the  departmental  level  to  assist 
them  in  formulating  und  carrying  out  their 
local  programs  for  dealing  wltn  these  prob- 
lems All  these  needs  can  best  be  met 
through  the  establishment  of  the  EJepart- 
ment  provided  for  In  this  reorganization 
plan. 

It  is  true  that  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  now  has  a  gen- 
eral concern  for  all  of  the  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  explosive  growth  of  urban 
and  metropolitan  areas,  and  he  can  pro- 
pose legislative  or  executive  action  at 
any  time.  But  a  Secretary  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  will  be  better  able 
to  maJie  himself  heard,  partly  t>ecause 
of  his  higher  status,  which  I  have  already 
discussed,  and  partly  because  his  new 
title  will  make  clear  to  State  and  local 
officials,  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 
to  the  press  and  the  public  and  all  con- 
cerned that  his  interests  are  not  limited 
to  housing  and  home  finance,  but  ex- 
tend to  urban  affairs  in  general.  Since. 
as  Governor  Rockefeller  said  in  1957. 
HHFA  is  already  "the  Federal  urban  af- 
fairs agency,"  this  reorganization  will 
fit  the  title  to  the  fact. 

Third,  the  reorganization  would  im- 
prove the  coordination  of  Federal  func- 
tions affecting  communities.  The  Sec- 
retary would  have  no  authority  to  direct 
the  activities  of  other  departments,  but 
he  would  be  responsible  for  initiating 
corrective  action  if,  for  example,  high- 
way programs  conflict  with  urban  re- 
newal, or  the  Defense  Department  dis- 
rupts local  planning.  Governors,  may- 
ors, and  county  officials  would  have  a 
central  point  of  contact  to  straighten  out 
conflicting  or  confused  Federal  policies. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator, in  his  present  subordinate 
status,  is  in  no  position  to  take  the  initia- 
tive for  better  coordination  that  is  re- 
quired. A  Cabinet  officer  would  have  the 
rank  and  status  that  is  necessary. 

Fourth,  the  new  Etepartment  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  provide  in- 
formation and  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  on  prob- 
lems arising  from  urban  growth.  Whilf 
any  such  activities  would  depend  on 
congressional  appropriations,  the  new 
E>epartment.  with  its  broader  title, 
would  presumably  require  more  initia- 
tive than  has  HHFA  in  sponsoring  re- 
search, and  compiling  and  disseminat- 
ing information  on  urban  problems  in 
general. 

The  Federal  Government  carries  on 
extensive  research  on  the  causes  and 
cures  of  potato  blight,  but  not  of  urban 
blight.  It  knows  much  of  farmland  u.se. 
little  of  urban  land  lise:  much  of  the 
economics  of  transporting  hogs,  but 
little  of  the  economics  of  mass  commu- 
tation of  people.  The  new  Department 
would  not  conduct  much  research,  but 
it  would  provide  leadership,  and  a  clear- 
inghouse of  information. 

Mr.  President,  apparently  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Mason,  as  well  a^s 
President  Kennedy,  the  Government 
Operations  Committees  of  both  Houses, 
a  majority  of  Governors,  the  US.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  the  American  Mu- 


nicipal Associations,  and  most  other  or- 
ganizations of  local  officials,  support  this 
simple  change 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr  Ma- 
son's testimony  before  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee on  this  question  in  1960  may 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks 

There  t)eing  no  objection  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Reiord. 
as  follows 

Statement  it  Nobm.\n  P  Maso.n  He ivsi.no 
AND  Home  Finance  Administratos,  Before 
the  .sfwommittee  (in  h'hsing  oe  the 
Senate  C'-mmittee  'N  Banking  and  Ci-r- 
RENCT  ON  Pending  Housing  Legisuation 
May  9  1960  Rflating  to  S  i2\)2.  To  Cre- 
ate A  UEfARTME.NT  of  HolSINC  A.ND  METRO- 
POLITAN   Affairs 

S  3282.  which  was  introduced  by  Sc-iiiitor 
Ci-ARK  f.r  iiirn.self  iiri'l  Other  Sennf-ors  would 
establish  a  D«>piirtmen'  of  Houaiiig  and 
Metropolit.-n  .AfT.tlrs  .Ml  fuiicMorss  nl  the 
Hou.slng  aiifl  H  )m<»  Pln.inre  Ai^encv  Incliul- 
ing  It.s  loiistiluent  aKPiicies.  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  De(><irtineiif  The  transfer 
would  be  effective  2  full  calendar  tiu>nrhs 
after  the  month  In  which  the  bill  is  enacted 
The  bill  also  provides  th^t  the  "President 
shall  from  time  to  time  exercise  his  authority 
under  the  Reorganization  Act  cf  l'J49  with  a 
view  to  further  consolldatlin;  within  the  De- 
partment such  functions  and  iM?encles  of  the 
Crovernment  as  will  further  the  purposeh  of 
this  act  •'  By  January  .3.  1961.  the  President 
would  be  retjulred  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
C<ini;ress  setting  forth  what  action  had  been 
taken  >r  Is  proposed  to  be  '..tlcen  with  respect 
to  the  new  Department  s  firg.ml/ation  and 
the  reasons  therefor 

I  have  made  available  to  your  committee  a 
rather  detailed  report  t'lvlng;  my  views  on  the 
bill,  and  also  discu.ssing  its  technical  pro- 
visions as  well  as  major  back^Tound  con- 
siderations which  I  believe  t4)  be  relevant  to 
the  question  of  whether  Housing  Agency 
functions  should  be  given  departmental 
status  It  may  be  helpful  if  I  were  now 
briefly  to  summari/e  the  conclusions  stated 
In   that   report 

I  do  not  recommend  the  enactment  of 
le«;lslatlon  along  the  lines  of  S  3292  at  this 
time  This  position  in  no  way  arises  from 
disagreement  with  m.iny  of  the  hrtmd  policy 
arguments  which  have  often  been  made  by 
prop>onents  of  departmental  .status  for  our 
agency's  function.*  On  the  contrary  I 
believe  that  the  time  Is  near  when  the  prin-'l- 
pal  resjx)nslbllltle8  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  field  of  urban  housing  and  com- 
munity development  ought  to  be  organlze<l 
Into  a  new  executive  dtpartment  This  is  so, 
In  my  opinion,  because  a  ba.slc  force  Is  op- 
erating to  give  constantly  increasing  na- 
tional sU'nlflcance  Ut  urban  and  metropoli- 
tan problems  This  force  Is  the  rapid  growth 
of  our  population  accompanied  by  an  even 
more  rapild  shift  between  rural  and  urban 
living  In  1900.  24  1  million  people  lived  m 
metropolitan  areas  By  1959  this  figure  had 
increased  more  than  fourfold  to  100  million 
Our  total  population  had  meanwhile  in- 
creased by  less  than   !•, 

As  our  urban  communities  have  rapidly 
spread  across  municipal,  county,  and  State 
lines,  new  problems  have  arisen  and  new 
Federal  programs  have  been  devised  to  help 
in  their  solution  Functions  of  the  Housing 
Agency  now  have  a  tremendous  Impact  on 
the  entire  national  economy  They  closely 
affect  the  dally  lives  of  many  millions  of 
our  citizens;  they  play  a  vital  part  in  the 
Uvablllty  and  the  economic  stability  of 
towns,  cities.  and  metropolitan  areas 
throughout  the  Nation;  and  they  are  closely 
related  to  the  programs  of  many  major  de- 
partments of  the  Government  Finally,  as 
your  committee  knows,  our  functions  are 
necessarily    very   complex    because    they    are 


addressed  to  so  many  dlfflcult  and  closely  In- 
terrelated problems  affecting  our  urban  com- 
munities 

.Accordingly  the  objections  which  I  see  In 
S  3292.  except  for  some  technical  deficiencies 
referred  to  in  my  report,  relate  to  Its  timing 
and  to  the  method  of  approach  In  the  case 
of  many  of  our  program  operations,  there 
is  a  need  for  quickly  gearing  them  to  rapidly 
changing  c<3ndltion8  In  the  economy  or  In 
the  home  building  cit  financing  Industries 
However  I  believe  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the 
relative  advantages  of  continuing  housing 
and  community  development  functions  In  a 
major  independent  agency  or  of  Testing  them 
in  a  new  department  is  not  a  matter  -vhlch 
demands  action  at  a  particular  ftolnt  In  time 

With  this  In  mind.  I  would  not  want  us 
to  fcjreclose  the  alternative  of  accomplishing 
the  desired  result  through  a  reorganization 
plan  submitted  by  the  President  The  Re- 
org.ml/.ation  Aci  has  In  recent  history  vested 
In  the  President  impxirtant  powers  to  make 
the  arrangements  he  feels  necessary  for  the 
discharge  of  his  C(jnstltutlonal  responsibili- 
ties Since  the  creation  of  an  executive  de- 
p.u'iment  is  certainly  a  major  exercise  of 
sui-h  power,  it  wovild  seem  that  the  possible 
use  of  this  legal  methtxl  of  bringing  about 
tlie  desired  resvilt  ought  to  have  very 
thoiightful   consideration 

As  your  committee  knows,  the  Reorganl- 
<'-iillon  Act  of  1949  expired  last  year,  and  only 
last  week  the  President  has  again  urged  its 
ext«Ti.su>n 

I  am  sure  that  my  comments  will  not  be 
nusundersttxid  as  in  any  way  suggesting  that 
the  Congress  Is  not  free  to  legislate  In  this 
held  as  It  cluxjiies  and  when  It  chooses 
Rather,  the  quesiiun  that  I  do  wish  to  raise 
rel.ites  t.i  whether  there  Is  more  to  be  gained 
from  legislating  at  this  time  or  from  making 
possible  recourse  to  the  alternative  approach 
If  the  President  chiKwes  In  this  connection 
I  would  like  t<^)  call  the  attention  of  your 
committee  to  the  fact  that  section  3(b)  of 
the  bill  actually  contemplates  future  action 
by  the  President  In  the  form  of  reorganiza- 
tions of  functions  and  In  the  form  of  a 
progress  report  to  the  Congress  to  be  made 
by  January  3  1961  I  t)elleve  that  nothing 
substantial  would  be  gained  under  the  bill 
including  these  provisions  for  fXiture  actions 
and  reports,  which  might  not  be  better  ac- 
complished under  a  p<«slble  future  proposal 
by  the  executive  branch 

Mr  CI^RK      Mr  President,  I  offer  for 

the  ReroRD,  also,  two  articles  which  shed 
further  light  on  the  case  for  the  EXepart- 
ment  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 
Both  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulle- 
tin of  February  4,  one  by  the  noted  col- 
umni.st  Eric  Sevareid,  and  one  by  the 
chief  of  the  Bulletins  Washington  Bu- 
reau. Robert  Roth.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  they  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Nation  of  Cities — Bic-OovEaNMENr  Puan- 
NiNc.  Vital  To  Direct  Rapid  Urban 
Expansion 

(By   Eric  Sevareid) 

Par  more  columns  of  correspondence  have 
described  the  President's  shrewd  political 
plav  with  his  pro|X)sed  new  Cabinet-rank 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  than  the  struc- 
ture and  power  of  the  poet  and  Its  relation- 
ship to  existing  agencies  dealing  with  these 
problems  now  It  can  be  argued  In  this 
case,  as  In  the  case  of  his  request  for 
radically  new  tariff-cutting  powers,  that  the 
people  have  not  been  educated  In  advance, 
that  he  Is  acting  first  and  explaining  later 

Whether,  in  terms  of  administrative  ef- 
ficiency, this  new  Department  is  Justified  or 
not,  I  do  not  know,  and  those  who  fear  the 
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growth  of  Federal  Government  cannot  be 
lightly  dismissed,  but  the  education  of  all 
of  us  in  this  matter  ought  to  begin  with 
nn  overall  grasp  of  what  Is  happening  to  our 
Ci'untry  and  our  life  together. 

AinerU.i  1«  not  a  rlty-State  In  the  Greek 
sense,  but  It  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  State  of 
c.tles  Two-thirds  of  us  now  are  essentially 
city  dwellers,  whether  we  reside  In  the  sub- 
i:ibs  .  r  th"  ixi'i  ■■  Through  the  va.'-t  coastal 
fprawl  from  Boston  to  Washington,  DC,  the 
highways  are  not  roads  in  the  old  sense,  but 
super  side  streets  to  move  the  traffic  through 
a  400-mlle  urban  area. 

The  number  of  farmers  declines  In  ab- 
solute figures  as  well  as  proportionately;  the 
email  towns  become  satellites  of  the  nearest 
b'.g  t*:>wn.  and  the  big  town  of  the  nearest 
nif'tropolls. 

Our  national  pattern  of  governing  our- 
selves w;i8  founded  not  only  on  political 
princljiles  concerning  distributed  and  bal- 
anced {xjwer  but  on  the  existence  of  distance 
and  diversity  Along  with  distance,  diversity 
Is  vanishing  Nearly  everywhere  the  prob- 
lems tend  to  be  Identical. 

Living  this  close  together  produces  the 
opposite  of  "togetherness";  It  accelerates  the 
r.ite  of  human  allenatlor.,  man  from  man. 
The  difference  between  urban  and  rural 
Amerlcaivs.  in  their  sense  of  comfort  and 
security,  their  needs  and  their  fears,  their 
chance  to  be  self-reliant  la  now  a  chafm 
pr'xluclng  two  separate  classes  of  human 
beings  more  Im^wrtantly  different  than  the 
rich  and  the  poor. 

PROBZJCMS    N'OT    LOCAL 

When  we  talk  of  the  youth  problem  we 
are  mostly  talking  of  an  ijrban  problem.  It 
Is  the  same  when  we  taLk  of  the  housing, 
medical,  social  security,  sctiool  and,  to  a  large 
degree,  the  civil  rights  ard  racial  problems. 

It  Is  becoming  Increaslna^y  difficult,  as  this 
new  pattern  of  American  life  fastens  upon 
our  soil,  to  think  In  tenrJ  of  local  answers 
for  problems  that  ore  not  really  local.  Our 
communities  arc  producli.g  more  social  hls- 
t  iry  than  they  can  consume  locally. 

Political  conservatism  of  the  old  school 
becomes  Increasingly  Identified  with  the  old, 
smalltown  pattern  of  Ami*rlcan  life,  an  ever 
narrowing  field  In  spatial  and  numerical 
terms.  This  brand  of  po  Itlcs  narrows  also, 
therefore   in   terms   of  coramoneense. 

Big  government  In  our  country  Is  perhaps 
less  to  be  feared  than  to  be  deplored  for 
Its  Inevitable  Incfflclency  and  waste,  but  these 
faults  In  the  Innumerable  conflicting  and 
obsolescent  parochial  units  of  government 
are  not  Inconsiderable  when  viewed  In  their 
t  )tallty;  and  In  the  last  generation,  at  least, 
the  corruptibility  of  State  and  local  official- 
dom has  been  notoriously  worse  than  that 
of  Federal  officialdom. 

ADVANCX    PLANNING    VITAI, 

To  continue  to  think  of  social  planning  as 
"un-American,"  per  se.  Is  to  lis  blind  to  the 
nature  of  America.  From  planning  Itself 
there  Is  no  efcape,  and  we  have  learned  the 
bitter  way  that  an  ounce  of  preventive  plan- 
ning Is  worth  a  pound  of  curative  planning. 

The  lack  of  controlled  plans  turned  our 
cities  Into  traffic  nlghtnuires,  which  must 
now  be  straightened  out  by  rigorous  gov- 
ernmental control.  The  lack  of  planning 
Ftripped  away  the  trees  hnd  topsoU  for  the 
lew  suburblas  of  crackerlxtx  houses  and  let 
i.ew  industries  build  and  operate  where  and 
a.s   they   wished. 

New  Draconian  measunw  of  planning  and 
enforcement — 'Government  Interference" — 
are  required  to  slow  the  drop  In  the  wat^'r 
levels  and  freshen  our  polluted  rivers. 

These  and  many  other  powerful  trends 
of  this  last  generation  wei«  foreseeable  and. 
Indeed,  foreseen.  Not  by  any  underground 
r;illroad  did  millions  of  southern  Negroes 
move  to  a  few  centers  of  ixsncentratlon  such 
as  New  York's  Harlem.  South  Chicago,  Phil- 
adelphia,   Detroit,    and    Los   Angeles.      They 


followed  their  friends  and  relatives,  as  have 
the  Puerto  Rlcans  who  now  throng  uptown 
Manhattan. 

Tragedies  and  terrible  tensions  have  been 
the  Inevitable  result  of  these  concentrations. 

FLOW    CAN    BE    DntECTTD 

Yet  It  was  never  beyond  the  abilities  of 
Federal,  State,  and  urban  authorities,  work- 
ing and  planning  together,  to  redirect 
much  of  this  human  flow  on  a  voluntary 
basis  to  other  areas,  with  housing,  employ- 
ment, and  educational  arrangements  made 
In  advance. 

Under  the  terms  by  which  modern  indus- 
trial society  must  exist.  It  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  ruling  principle  that  for  virtually  any 
massive  change  In  the  pattern  of  life — none 
of  which  come  as  a  surprise  save  to  the 
blind  and  the  deaf — there  must  be  a  measure 
of  "Government  Interference,"  i.e.,  planning 
and  controls,  at  the  start  of  the  process, 
or  there  will  be  an  immeasurable  degree  of 
it   later  on. 

We  ought  to  be  as  much  concerned  with 
the  timing  of  Government  action  as  with 
the  size  of  Government  structure.  In  a 
rapidly  expanding  society,  no  one  can  kiiov,- 
objectively  at  precisely  what  point  govern- 
ment grows  too  big;  It  is  far  ea.^ier  to  know 
when  it  moves  too  sluwlj.  To  be  concerned 
that  It  may  move  too  rapidly  is  to  worry 
about  the  exception  that  lUuitr.a;s  tl.c 
rule. 
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GOP    Ignoring    the    Crms? — Only    Rocke- 

FELLEK,     Among     Fundraisers,     MENTiOiNs 

Crucial  TTbbaw  Akeas 

(By  Robert  Roth) 

Washington. — Political  observers  are  be- 
coming increasingly  convinced  that  If  the  Re- 
publicans want  to  mak.e  a  fight  for  the  1962 
congressional  election — not  to  mention  the 
ir^ei  Presidential  electlcn — they  will  have 
to  look  elsewhere  than  to  Washington  for 
le  .dershlp. 

Tlie  men  who  speak  for  the  party  In  Con- 
rress — and  they  are  the  actual  If  not  the 
nominal  custodians  of  party  fortunes  between 
elections — have  failed  to  give  either  Impetus 
or  direction  to  a  drive  for  votes  where  the 
GOP  needs  them  most.  In  the  big  centers 
of  population. 

Senate  Republican  Leader  Evkritt  M. 
DiRKSEN,  of  Illinois,  and  his  House  counter- 
part, Charles  Halleck,  of  Indiana,  seem 
determined  to  ignore  the  lessons  of  history 
and  test  once  more  the  theory  that  elections 
can  be  won  by  a  policy  of  negativism. 

MILLER    OVEEHVLED 

They  have  overruled  the  party  chairman. 
Representative  William  E.  Miller,  of  New 
York,  who  wanted  the  Republicans  to  put 
out  a  "state  of  the  Union  message  "  of  their 
own,  stating  what  they  are  for  and  will  sup- 
port. DiRKSEN  and  Halleck  have  committed 
their  party  to  a  policy  of  waiting  to  see  what 
the  President  does,  and  then  flghtlng  It. 

As  a  result,  Republicans  flnd  themselves 
in  ever  closer  collaboration  with  the  South- 
ern extremist  right  wing  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  on  the  unpopular  side  of  two  key 
l.'^sues — medical  care  for  the  aged  and  crea- 
tion of  a  new  urban  affairs  department. 

How  much  the  Republicans  need  and  lack 
a  spur  was  demonstrated  at  a  croes-country 
series  of  fundralslng  dinners  last  Thursday 
night.  The  dinners  probably  achieved  their 
fiscal  goal  but  they  broke  no  new  political 
ground  and  they  provided  no  new  political 
ammunition. 

With  one  outstanding  exception,  no  speaker 
came  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  dwindling 
Republican  strength  In  the  cities  and  none 
gave  recognition  to  the  fact  the  Nation's 
population  base  has  shifted  from  farm  to 
city  and  that  the  GOP  Is  losing  out  not  only 
in  the  big  cities  but  In  the  small  towns  and 
suburbs  as  well. 


There  was  a  great  deal  of  emi^iasls  on  the 
need  for  standing  fast  by  the  old-fashioned 
Republican  virtues  of  self-reliance  and 
thrift,  and  considerable  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  Improving  party  organization. 

If  it  Is  true,  as  many  believe,  that  the  new 
concentrations  of  mass  population  have  cre- 
ated new  problems  which  cannot  be  solved 
by  the  citation  of  old-fashioned  maxims, 
scant  recognition  was  given  to  this  In  the 
speeches  that  came  to  the  diners  from  party 
bigwigs  over  closed-circuit  television. 

Former  President  Elsenhower  said  that  the 
answer  to  Republican  election  losses  "can  be 
found  only  In  faulty  sales  tactics,  not  In  po- 
litical doctrines  and  practices." 

Former  Vice  President  Nixon  warned  Re- 
publicans that  they  must  be  alert  to  fore- 
stall election  fraud  "by  having  every  precinct 
manned  before  and  on  election  day." 

The  task  of  Republicans,  said  Senator 
Barrt  Goldwateh,  of  Arizona,  is  to  "empha- 
size over  and  over  again  the  vast  difference 
which  exists  between  our  approach  and  that 
of  the  welfare  State  Democrats." 

Alone  among  the  speakers.  Governor 
Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  furnished  the  kind 
o:  talk  which  gladdens  the  hearts  of  ward 
a. id  precinct  leaders,  a  flghtlng  talk  capable 
of  s.rring  the  troops  to  action. 

ACCUSES  president 

He  chose  to  meet  the  Kennedy  admlnlstra- 
t.on  on  Its  own  ground — the  urban  affairs 
proposal.  He  accused  the  President  of  dellb- 
cr.Ttely  rabotnging  the  creation  of  an  Urban 
Affairs  Department  by  linking  it  In  advance 
with  the  appointment  of  a  Negro  Cabinet 
member  to  head  it. 

Why.  asked  Rockefeller.  If  the  President 
wanted  a  Negro  In  his  Cabinet,  didn't  he 
name  one  In  the  first  place?  What  the 
President  sought  to  do.  Rockefeller  said,  was 
to  shift  to  RepubllcanB  responsibility  for 
Democratic  inability  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities. 

But  even  Rockefeller,  though  be  has  dem- 
onstrated his  ability  to  win  urban  as  well  as 
rural  voters,  was  trapped  into  a  defensive 
position  and  found  himself  trying  to  explain 
why  he  was  against  something  which  he 
would  much  rather  have  been  for. 

telling  aegcmknt 

There  may  be  some  substance  to  the 
charges  Rockefeller  has  leveled  at  the  Presi- 
dent. This  does  not  alter  the  hard  political 
fact  that  opposition  to  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  is  opposition  to  a  pro- 
posal which  most  city  dwellers  are  likely  to 
regard  as  in  their  own  best  Interest. 

Nor  will  charges  of  political  chicanery 
abate  the  resentment  of  Negro  voters  against 
those  who  stand  In  the  way  of  one  of  their 
number  achieving  a  Cabinet  post  for  the 
first  time  In  history. 

On  the  evidence  available  to  date,  the  Re- 
publicans have  no  program  tailored  to  the 
needs  and  desires  of  city  dwellers.  If  they 
want  the  city  votes  that  eluded  them  In 
1960,  they  had  better  start  developing  one. 

It  vrtll  not  be  enough  for  them  to  say.  as 
GOP  leaders  here  are  so  fond  of  doing,  that 
local  problems  should  be  solved  at  the  local 
level.  It  has  been  demonstrated  too  often 
that  they  cannot  be  solved  that  way. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  conclude,  and  I  do  so  with  re- 
newed thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  for  his  patience  In  listen- 
ing to  this  talk,  with  most  of  which,  I 
assume,  he  disagrees. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that,  know- 
ing him  for  the  able  lawyer  and  student 
of  government  that  he  is.  knowing  him 
from  my  association  with  him  when  we 
served  in  the  Air  Force  together,  know- 
ing of  his  keen  interest  in  these  ques- 
tions, I  ask  him  to  take  another  look  at 
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this  proposal  to  see  whether  or  not  it 
would  do  more  good  than  harm  for  the 
small  towns,  and  the  medium-sized 
cities,  and  the  one  or  two  larger  cities 
of  Iowa. 

Also  consider  that  for  100  years  the 
farmers  of  America,  who  now  constitute 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  population 
of  our  Nation,  have  had  a  seat  at  the 
President's  Cabinet  table  and  a  repre- 
sentative with  Cabinet  status,  with  all 
the  influence  that  position  implies 

Is  it  not  right  and  just  and  fair  that 
now,  when  75  percent  of  the  population 
are  living  in  suburbs,  metropolitan  areas, 
small  and  large  cities  and  towns,  those 
three-quarters  of  our  population  should 
be  given  the  same  status,  the  same  ac- 
cess, and  the  same  right  to  be  heard 
through  a  measure  which  authorizes  no 
expenditure,  creates  no  new  functions, 
does  not  permit  the  Department  to  take 
any  new  steps  or  expand  its  activities 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States? 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  February  7.  1962.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills; 

S  831.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elwrxxl 
Brunken, 

S  851.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Howard  B 
Schmutz.  and 

S  14M  An  act  to  authorize  an  additional 
Assistant   Secretary  of  Commerce 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  order  previously  entered.  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  adjourned 
until  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock  noon 

The  motion  was  agreed  to .  and  >  at  6 
o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.  < .  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  Senate  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday.  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  7.  1962: 

In  the  Am  Forcs 

MaJ  Gen  Harold  W  Grant.  487A.  Regular 
Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  uf  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  In  the  ranlc  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  following-named  oflTlcers  for  promo- 
tion m  the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  chapter  835.  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  All  officers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  required 
by  law 
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First  lieutenant   to  captain 

Aamcxlt.  Clark  E  .  29553A 
Abell.  John  B..  49624A 
Abhalter,  Robert  J  ,  60654A 
Abrahanxsun.  James  A  ,  54254 A. 
Adanris.  Francis  J  .  27155A. 
Adams.  Richard  J  ,  57169A. 
Adams.  Robert  N  .  80436A. 
Adcock.  Billy  D  .  57179A 
Ahlefelder.  Henry  J  ,  60d04A. 
Alcher,  Thomas  E  ,  57378A. 
Albers.  Robert  J  .  57230A. 
Alberts.  John  R..  60593A. 


Albright    Theodore  I.     56898A. 
Aldrlch.   William   B     31802A 
Alewlne.  MwTtlii  A  ,  Jr  ,  80502A. 
Alexander    David  M  ,  31881A. 
Alfred.  Lf)reii  R     27156A 
AUbritton.  James  W  .  ."iOeaSA 
Alleman,  George  T    Jr  .  5:59U3A. 
Allen    Beruile  R    53998A 
Allen    BennvJ     .'S7083.\ 
Allen.  Dn'.  !cl  H     317iyA 
Allison    Ge<  TKP  B     57233A 
Ai:is<.n    Lee  H     51292A 
.Mlman    Fred  I)    .^7 129 A 
Alv.irez   AruM.  31«28A 
Alvey    Robert  E     .'S3988A 
Amend.  Da  eN     S4039A 
Am.sler   Or  idon  M     481R.tA 
Anders    Wi;ilam  A  .  271,=  HA 
Anderson    Hrure  E     ,S7219A 
Anderson.  Curl  A     53993A 
.Anderson    I>)nnle  I.  ,  6()H19A 
Anderson    Edwin  M     Jr     27159A. 
Anderson    (llenwrxKl  J     3l31i)A 
Anderson    M.lton  W      il742A 
.Anderson    My! us  O     53974A 
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WlnaL4)n,    Donald    K..   5O043A. 
Winter.    DonaUl    H  .    60ti2SA. 
Winters.   Albert   C.  Jr  .   a7471A. 
Winters.    Don    P.    SOeiSA. 
Winters.  Edgar  J  .  31834A. 
Winters     Rlch.ird    A  ,    31609A. 
Wlrth.    Pe'er    C.    aWMlA. 
Wlrlh.    WUU.im   R  .    5«972A. 
Wl.se.    Boyd    E,    47836A. 
Wise.   lee   B  ,   573 ISA. 
Wiseman.    Wiliiam    R  .    512e5A. 
Wltherspoon,    Robert    W,    53944A. 
Withrow    Bobby  L..  57164A. 
Witzlij    H.-rm.m  R  ,  49»>32A. 
W.Kf    U..n,iUl  K  ,  57338A 
Wolf   Ram    Id  E    60:i8lA. 
Wolf,  Rirh.ircl  H  ,  57260A. 
Wolfe.  Lloyd  T.  27472A. 
Wolfkei:    W  lyne  B  .  40652A. 
Wolford    I.eland.  29541.^ 
WoKastun    D<^an  E  .  53915A. 
Wol.Mlv>w;c7.    PetCT  P  .  57292A. 
Wom.wk,  C;  iretice  E  .  o7ia8A. 
Worn  ick    Wtllte  O  .  31845A. 
Wxx]    B  irr V  O  .  54070A. 
WiKxl    Cirl  E  ,  60392A. 
W.«kI.  Don  C  .  541S3A. 
WoLxl    Ernest  M  ,  60360A 
Wo.x1    P!<*yd  D  .  47918A. 
W  K<1    J\Tr\e«  T  .  57394A 
W  HXla.  Bi::v    Jr  .  47970 A 
W:  )(1*  orth.  Samuel  A  .  31777A. 
W  ).>ton.  Wayne  P.  31873A. 
W'.rden.  Alfred  M  ,  27474A. 
Worden.  Dwlght  C  ,  5707IA. 
Workmon    Edw.urd  E  ,  48137A. 
Wortham,  Ronald  E  ,  50S59A. 
W  <rthy.  WiMlam  E  ,  57223A. 
Wray   Robert  O  .  27479A. 


Wright,  Charlee  W..  63«7«A. 
Wright.  ChrU  D  .  57147A. 
Wright,  Cmton  D  .  Jr  .  31764A. 
Wright.  Jamee  R  .  478a8A. 
Wright.  Sidney  J..  607MA. 
Wundermann.  Cliarle*  R  ,  S03B7A. 
Wyatt,  Thomas  C  ,  3d,  49aOOA. 
Wyman.  Myron  L  .  5u843A. 
Yager.  Donald  E  .  81771  A. 
Yancy    Raymond  C  .  31804A. 
Yanuzzl    Nlcholaa    80498A. 

Y  ites.  Donald  Fi  .  5710e.-\ 
Yates.  Douglas  B  .  804 7yA 
Yeab<jwer.  John  A  .  4i>581A. 
Yeager,  Jerry  L  .  5082JA 
Yeirslev.  WUIl.un  R     eort94A 
Yoder    R.  bert  D  .  53981 A 
Y(«!udi.  V  .sbltakn.  47975A. 
Yost.  Daniel  C  ,  54ly2A 
Young    BrcAer  H  .  Jr  .  27477A 

Y  lung.  W.ivTip  C  .  60327A 

Y  jungblo.  >d    Russell  W     56887A. 

Y  nin'.  C.  ir.es  F  .  W)6.i4.\. 
Zacharv,  J    hn  D     .5««40.\. 
Zalke    Don.i.d  A     56881A 

Z  irr.  Robert  D  .  3184flA 
Zee -k.   Ri!.  ird  C  .  479,MA. 
Zerbe    Frederick  R     57U76A 
Zeyb.-l    H    :ir'.   L     6087JA 
Zlib,'    J  kme*  E  .  80461A 
Zie..e    (K-r.ud  D     603HJA 
Zlenert.  C  .irence  T.     r>«091A. 
ZUlak.  Wayi;e  C     63971  A 
Zlnk.  Don, lid  L  .  480OJA 
Zlnk.  Duaiie  L     5«94,->A 
Zuckerman,  Donald  L     27479 A 
Ziiker,  Alan  L  .  28\C)'iA 
Zvetlna.  Edmund  J  .  Bu.lSOA 

.NtEBlL.iL     lORFS 

Arens    James  F  .  59480A 
Birber    Dv!::iu  D  .  e:a92<)A 
B  rierrne:s'er    MUUm  L     SW.SuTA 
Bentl.ige    C  i  .rles  H  .  5'j7MA. 
Brandt    R    bert  J  .  'ill47A. 
Brown    H'>ri<^-e  J     5  '3'J9A 
BuIKx-k    WlUlara  K  .  Jr  .  6291SA 
Chapman    Calvin  C      5'j6y4A 
Coursey,  John  \V  .  o95a3A 
Deacon.  Jtmes  [)     5y533A 
Derby.  Dennis  R  .  39952A 
Dunn.  Jared  M  .  595a5A 
Dyer.  James  W     f)95y8A 
English.  Thomas  O  ,  Jr  .  ^y5S6A 

Flt.i:r  indolph    R  lanond  H  .  ^tilSA. 

Oo'.i   J  ..seph  R  .  ^;i  l4yA 

Relm  in   J    n  U  .  S'-sy^A 

Jones    Divid  R  .  628  I  7A 
Kev    Pred»ri    k  M  .  81 1  t6A 

Lftubarh.  John  B  .  5*J4«J  \ 

M.ajor    Pra.n'N   '     Jr  .  59*;oi.\ 

M-C  irthv    WUllan;  H     5971.JA. 

McKee   Will  im  P  .  Jr  .  5tHB3A 

Methenv,  Dale  C     5  >55fiA 

R  iRd  ill    Oe.  rge  £    e_'8'.yA. 

Rober'.s    P»r'.    I  .  62«18A 

Sch.ant-::    r; .;.  s  M  .  59481  A. 

Story   WUllam  R    3995JA 

Thurston.  Charleu  3    6.'8riA 

Weg,  John  O     5  >'j<XJA 

White,  Robert  S  .  596  J7A 

Zlmmerma.-.   Fr  u.k  W  ,  Jr    o9654A 
DrNT\:    roRr^ 

Cappetta.  Chnrles  J.  5e494A. 

Hargrove    Rui us  C     Jr     .^fUoOA 

Lovern    Ke.-  e-h  W  .  5<;557A. 

Shaw    Fred  A  .  Jr  .  59j^X)\ 

Simon.  P:dx  ir<l  F    Jr    flu82  1A. 

Svensson    Er:,e«t  D    6i824A 

Swanson    Ben  Z     .S97i3.A 

Taylor.  C  irr  .11  O     81137A 

Wettlaufer    Robert  K     59722A 

MHit'M.    SI>K<   IA:  LpIT    tOal'S 

Golson.  M    rv  F  .  56403 ',V 

Mt.ofTAL  SERvrc  r  rrmp^ 
Aaron.  Robert  V    IJ'iOlA 
B'uhm.  John  I  .  S^HSIA 
Cholsser   Donald  C     i«4^'^A. 
Cravey.  Robert  H  .  49 105 A. 


Cravotfa    Charlee  A  .  Jr  ,  55380A. 
Demuth.  WUllanj  J  ,  Jr  ,  56457A. 
Des'.efaiu)    Peter   3a503A 
Gibson.  Charle*  H  .  4eoe3A. 
OUdner    John  L  ,  5*46eA. 
Hammer,  Stanley  O  ,  49108A. 
H.mcoik.  J,ime»  A    Jr  .  49I04A. 
Hank  ns,  John  W  ,  32498A. 
H.u-n    Thom.is  J  .  58460A. 
Higgla.s    Donald  D     32497A. 
H  ilt/m.in    Charles  P  .  4OO03A. 
Kliigsley    Will.ird  E  .  49094 A. 
I.ind.sley    Adolph  A  ,  56458A. 
I. von.  Bvrd  K     4ylOOA 
M.msneUJ    W:;:;.im  P    Jr  .  49108A. 
MfC.im.)rui^e   John  J  .  2800&A. 
Monk    Josep.'i  C  .  564ti2A 
Mugford.  Frank  M     3i.S02A 
Noe.  Edw.ird  U     4f*107A 
OConnur,  James  V  .  49097A. 
Parrlsh,  Dile  W     49095A 
Piz/u-  )    J.aeph  S      55384A. 
Pt>dk;n    M  irwn    56452A 
Pridtjen.  Aubrey  W  .  55740A. 
R  i'a;iii.so:i    Ne;;  C     4782HA. 
Rosenthal     H  .rry    3249'».\ 
Sad. mag  I    John  Y     65361  A. 
Sool.iro    r>,minlc  C  .  50'87A. 
Sl.ige!.  U  ir:  lid  V     Jr     32500A. 
Smith.  BUly  .-:     4'>.'98A 
Str  iu,'hn.  Herbert  E     58453A. 
Tu   k    Charles  W  .  55363A 
Wells.  Darlu.-.  L  ,  49093A 

vcnaiiNAjiT  coaps 

Casey.  Harold  W  .  5648yA 
Ewtng    De  m  E     56487A 
Page.  Norbert  P  .  811»06A. 
T.  mple    H  ir.ld  O  .  61209A. 
Wii^e.  David,  C12u8A 
Wlsecup.  Willi. im  O  .  61207A. 

NfESE     CORPS 

Andrews   J  me  E    59733W 

Badgctt    Ol.idys  R  .  .se388W 

Burges.s    Jacqueline  .\  .  f)9738T7. 

C.iUerf    Dorothy  C     55225W. 

Carter.  Blanche.  54962W. 

Carter    Phy!!!';  J  .  595fi4W. 

Casey.  Eunice  R     5139hW 

Cyrus.  Ona  M     ^flOSTW 

Duen!>or'    I,,  rralne  M     565B6W 

iH-fTner    M  iry  R     5n92W 

Dfjitula    r.ernldlne  B     54a8ffW. 

DeYotmg    K  ly  P  .  ^6570W 

Duval.  I<rmlne  M     51594W. 

Evans    J  .aniie  M     56.S89W 

Fe::;ii    K:i7-\beth  T  .  58173W. 

Fll'N.  h    Erma    5.^R57«W 

Fo>v    Kileen  H  .  SH'JIW 

Oagiioii    K  I'hleen  E     49731W. 

(UfTord    Dorothy  A     5M86W. 

Crreeiie    M  iry  B  .  62930W. 

Hale    Be.i-rlce  J     5C399W 

Himii'.in    Prances  A  .  56404 W. 

Hi-skln.H    Helene  R  .  5961  IW. 

Hatton.  Freda  A     54963W 

Hernand"7   Ros;i.  59073W. 

Hunte   I>>ro*hy  A  .  .SflS^iSW. 

J  'hnvm    Befy  L  .  5997IW. 

King.  Nord  i  M  .  56058V,-. 

Kipste    Margaret  A    Q  .  54987W. 

Lane    Rurh  M  ,  513a8W 

I.eft«.nant.  M.irv  E..  55390W. 

l-fv.\n    Rita  I      ,',  1393W 

M    M..  !i  le!.  Nil. a    «2n29W 

M    .M  ird  i    Fiath  A     56401W 
N  I'.otiiv    Doro'hv  R    51J87W. 
ParK    Ell/  ibe'h  L  .  56403W 
Phillips    Charl<Ate  J  ,  55392W. 
Piund.-*   Myrtle  Y  .  ST^OIW. 
Ray.  Barbara  J     .'i9;i7JW 
Ready.  Pranc«»f,  M  .  55H79\V. 
Richmond    R  -se  A     5C059W. 
Smith.  J.ani'.e  P  .  59734W. 
Sorrell    Ethel  E    553R9W. 
Sturm    R.-\  i  I     S-VigsW 
Thoni.i.<    I'eg>:y  J   T     Mtr"-- 
Thornburg    Culleen.  497H2W. 
W.igner   C,iro!y7i  M     594r>2W. 
Whltaker   Joyce  E  .  fi9735W. 
Young.  «•;  im  r    *S6.'i67W. 


2  962  I 

chaplahc 
Abernethy.  Alfred  J.,  664aeA. 
Auer.  Robert  P.,  60008A. 
PUnn,  Jamee  E.,  66481A. 
Glbeon.  Vancll  V.,  66430A. 
Grlmmett,  Philip  E.,  Jr.,  6000iA. 
Hall,  Darren  E..  e0009A. 
Hunt.  Aaa  E.,  3d.  80007A. 
KUpatrtck,  August  C.  60006A. 
McGrory.  John  R.,  Jr..  eoOOaA. 
Rasberry.  John  E.,  60008A. 
Shoupe,  Edward  E..  56427A. 
Smith.  Rufiia  G.,  56428A. 
Tabb.  Robert  W  ,  60005A. 
Taylor.  James  R.,  5642dA. 

(NoT«. — Dates  of  rank  of  all  officers  nomi- 
nated for  promotion  will  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce.) 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  7,  1962: 

COMPTROLLni    or    THE    Cinu^KCT 

Jamee  J.  Saxon,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency. 

U.S.  Makshals 

Harry  D.  Mansfleld.  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Tennessee  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Daniel  T.  Donovan,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Darrell   O    Holmes,   term   expired. 

U.S.  ArroRNET 
Almerlc  L   Christian,  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
to   be    U  S.   attorney   for   the    Virgin   Islands 
for    the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Leon  P    Miller 

US    DiS-nilCT  JUDGXS 

Charles  G.  Neese.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.B 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Tennessee. 

Prank  Gray,  Jr  .  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  middle  dUtrlct  of 
Tennessee. 

Prederick  A  Daugherty.  of  Oklahoma,  to 
be  US.  district  Judge  for  the  northern, 
eastern,  and  western  dlstrlcU  of  Oklahoma. 

J  Robert  Elliott,  of  Georgia,  to  be  V£ 
district  Judge  for  the  middle  dUtrict  of 
Georgia,  vice  T    Hoyt  Davis,  retU-ed. 

L.  Richardson  Preyer.  of  North  Carolina 
to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina 

Harrison  L.  Winter,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U  S 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Maryland. 


»• 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WlDMSDAV,  P^JBRIARY  7,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Jude  25:  To  the  only  wise  God.  our 
Saviour,  be  glory  and  majeaty,  dominion 
and  power,  both  now  and  ever. 

O  Thou  eternal  God,  source  of  light 
and  of  love,  in  this  moment  of  prayer, 
may  we  experience  the  fellowship  and 
blessedness  of  Thy  presence,  Thy  peace 
and  Thy  power. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  in  seek- 
ing the  right  answer  to  our  many  per- 
plexing problems  we  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  our  own  failings  and 
limitation  and  that  we  need  Thy  guid- 
ance. 

Orant  that  we  may  understand  more 
clearly  that  our  own  spiritual  life.  In  Its 
Mmplest  motive  and  highest  manifesU- 


tion  must  be  a  life  of  sanctity  and  of 
service. 

May  the  social  order  which  we  are 
longing  and  laboring  to  establish  upon 
this  earth  have  In  It  the  spirit  of  rev- 
erence for  Thee,  of  good  will  toward  aU 
mankind,  and  of  mutual  trust  and  help- 
fulness. 

We  offer  our  prayer  in  the  name  of  Him 
who  is  our  Lord  and  Saviour.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title : 

H.R.  8900.  An  act  to  authorize  assistance 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions 
of  higher  education  In  financing  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of 
needed  academic  and  related  facilities. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  McNamaha,  Mr. 
Yarborouch.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  Gold  water,  and  Mr. 
JAVrrs  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
2470)  enUtled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Lincoln  Boyhood 
National  Memorial  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana, and  for  other  purposes." 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  personal  pleasure  that  I  note  the 
presence  on  the  floor  today  of  a  colleague 
whom  we  all  have  missed,  the  distin- 
guished and  beloved  gentleman  from 
Oregon,  Al  Ullman. 

I  know  I  speak  for  us  all  in  expressing 
gratification  that  he  is  able  to  rejoin  us 
today. 

Let  us  hope  it  will  be  only  a  short  time 
until  his  recovery  is  complete  and  he  is 
able  again  to  resume  his  place  here  on  a 
full-time  basis. 


LINCOLN  BOYHOOD   NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL,  IND. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(HH.  2470)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Lincoln  Boyhood  National 
Memorial  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 


for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
In  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFERXMCE   REPORT    (H.   RkPT.  NO.    1326) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dU- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
2470)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial  in 
the  SUte  of  Indiana,  and  for  other  purposes 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference! 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  1. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  lan- 
guage inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment 
insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  not 
more   than  11,000.000,  of   which   not   more 
than  $76,000  shall  be  expended  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  or  interests  in  land." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
j.  t.  rxtthxkfobd, 
Leo  W.  O'Brien, 
John  P.  Satlor, 
J.  Edgar  Chenoweth, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Alan  Bible. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
Ernest  Orttknimg. 
Henrt  Dwobsrak, 
Gordon  Allott. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statcicknt 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hotise  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Sen.ite  to  the  bill  (HJl.  2470)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Lincoln  Boyhood 
National  Memorial  In  the  State  of  Indiana, 
and  for  other  purpKwes,  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recommended 
in  the  accompanying  conference  report  as 
to  the  amendments  to  the  text  of  the  bUl: 
Two  amendments  to  the  bill  as  It  passed 
the  House  were  added  in  the  Senate.  In 
substance  they  deleted  the  authority  for  the 
pxirchase  of  lands  which  the  bill  contained 
when  It  passed  the  House  and  added  a  limi- 
tation of  $1,000,000  on  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  development  of 
the  area. 

The  members  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence have  agreed  to  recommend  that  the 
Senate  recede  from  the  first  of  these  two 
amendments  and  that  the  House  accept  the 
second  with  a  further  amendment.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  latter  action  will  be  to  limit  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
development  and  land  acquisition  combined 
to  $1,000,000,  of  which  not  more  than  $75,000 
(the  same  figure  that  was  in  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House)  will  be  available  for  land 
acquisition. 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 

J.  T.  Rutherford. 

Leo  W.  O'Bhew. 

John  P.  Saylob, 

J.  Edgas  Chehoweth, 
Managers    on    the    Part    of    the    House. 
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The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 

the  conference  report. 
The  confer  ence  report  was  acreed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentieman 
from  California  ildi.  HikstamdI  renew 
ha  pcuni  of  order? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  do.  Mr.  Speaker; 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonim 
ia  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  moTe  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


(RoU    No.    18) 

ArencU 

Ooodling               LAndnim 

Boykin 

Granalum             Moulder 

Bruce 

Or*nt                    PMMikaLn 

Buckley 

Grepn.P*              PUcher 

Byrnea.  WLj. 

HiUiecIc                  R«ece 

Celler 

Harnaon,  Va.       St   Germalu 

Coad 

Hoffman.  Mich.  Slkrs 

Corbett 

Hoi  fleld                 Springer 

Cttrtin 

Huddlevton          Strnttun 

CurUi.  IteM 

JohanaeB              WlUl»m« 

Dvwdr 

Ke«                         WU&on.lQd 

The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedink's  under  the  call  were  di.spon.styl 
with. 


WELFARE   AND  PENSION    PL.\N 
AMENDMENTS    OF    1961 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Tommittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R.  8723'  to 
amend  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act  with  respect  to  the 
method  of  enforcement  and  to  provide 
certain  additional  sanctions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Houae  resolved  ilaell 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H  R  8723. 
with  Mr  BoyrNFK  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had 
read  through  section  1  ending  on  liiie  4, 
page  1.  of  the  bill 

If  there  are  no  amendments  to  thi.s 
section,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  first  Une  of  sectiou  3  of  the 
Welfare  and  Peaslon  Plans  Oucluiiure  .\ct 
1«  amended  by  strUULiig  out  "  i  a  i  ". 

S«c.  3  Piu'agraph  (1)  of  section  3  of  such 
Ail  U  amended  by  striking  out  the  wurd 
"to"   after   the   wurd   "conununicated". 

Sbc.  4.  Paragraph  (9)  of  secUon  3  uf  such 
Act  U  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(9)  Tlie  term  'St«t«'  Includes  any  State 
of  the  United  States,  the  Dlsuict  of  Co- 
lumbia. Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Lsi.xnds. 
American  Samoa.  Guam.  Wake  Isl.ind  the 
C.inal  Zone,  and  Outer  ContlnciiMI  Shelf 
1  ind.1  denned  Ui  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  (*3  UwSC.  1331-1343).  • 


Sac.  5.  Section  3  ol  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (11) 
and  adding  the  following  new  paragraphs 
(tl  I  .  (12).  and  (  13)  : 

"(11)  The  term  Industry  or  activity  af- 
foctlng  cotninerce'  means  any  actlrlty,  traal- 
ne«.  or  Industry  In  conuneroc  or  In  which 
m  labor  dispute  would  ^\ri^fT  cr  obstruct 
commerce  or  the  free  fl(jw  ol  c  >mm«rc«  and 
inciudaa  any  activity  or  lndu«Ury  aQactlng 
cumjoierce'  within  the  meanlnj?  of  the  I^abur- 
M.inatfement  Relations  Act.  1947  us 
amended,  or  U>«  Railway  Uib<T  Act.  ;ui 
amended 

•ilJi  The  term  "Secretary'  means  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

'■il3i  The  term  party  In  Interest'  mean.s 
any  administrator,  officer,  trustee  cu.st.Mian. 
counsel,  or  employee  of  any  empl-iyee  wel- 
fare benefit  plan  or  employee  pension  bene- 
nt  plan,  ur  a  person  providing  benellt  pl.m 
•ervlces  to  rht  surh  plan  or  an  empUiyer 
any  of  whcse  employees  are  covered  by  8«<-h 
a  plan  or  offlcer  or  employee  or  Agent  of 
such  eniployer,  or  an  officer  or  agent  or 
employee  of  &ji  employee  urgaaization  hav- 
ing  members    cu-. ered    by   such    plan  " 

Sec.  6  Paragraphs  i3i  and  i4t  .if  sub- 
sertlon  (b)  of  ser'.lcm  4  "f  such  Act  are 
amended  to  read   ax  foMows 

".3»  such  plan  l.i  administered  by  an  or- 
Ifanlratlon  whl^-h  Is  exempt  from  tax^vtlm 
under  the  provls!  'US  of  section  Soifai  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  lk»64  and  Is 
aclmlnlstered  as  a  corollary  to  memberbhtp 
In  a  fratern.il  benellt  society  described  In 
section  501  r.<S)  of  such  Code  or  by  organ- 
iKarions  de«icrlbed  In  ?e«'t'.on«  snif'i.li  ar d 
501icm4i  of  nwh  Code  Prm-id^d  That  the 
provlaloos  of  this  panurraph  shall  n<.t  ex- 
empt any  fraternal  benefit  s  >clety  or  orK.Ui- 
ixatlon  which  represents  Us  members  ftr 
purptjses  of   coUecUve   bargaining,    or 

■■|4>  surh  plan  covers  not  more  thai: 
twenty-five   participants   • 

Sec  7.  Subsection  (ai  of  section  5  of  such 
.^rt  Is  amended  bv  striking  out  the  lii.st 
sentence  ther*<if  and  Injiert'.nc;  in  Men  there- 
of the  foil  iwlne  'Sufh  description  snl 
such  report  sh.*ll  contain  the  Information 
required  by  8e<'tlons  8  and  7  of  this  Ac 
In  such  form  and  det  ill  as  the  Secretary 
shaU  by  regulations  prescribe  .tud  ci»ple.s 
thereof  shall  t>e  executed  published,  and 
f:>d  m  accord.mre  w'.'h  the  pr  ivlstins  of 
tl...s  .\ct  and  the  Secretary  s  regulatl  >n.s 
thereunder.  N)  regulation  shall  be  Issued 
under  the  preredlr.s;  sentence  whlrh  relieves 
any  aclmlnlatrat  r  o/  t.he  obUgatlun  to  In- 
ciiide  in  such  description  or  report  any  in- 
f  rm.-i'io:!  rcl.i'lve  to  hi.s  pi. in  which  is  re- 
quired by  secUon  6  -t  7.  Notwltlistandir-.g 
the  foregoing.  If  the  Secretary  finds,  on  the 
record  after  (Tiring  Interested  persona  an 
'pp.r'unfy  t)  be  he.ird.  t.'nt  sperfflc  In- 
:  .'m\tl  >n  on  plans  of  certain  kinds  or  on 
any  claas  or  classes  of  benefits  descrlt>ed  m 
set  uon  3(a)  (1|  and  (2i  which  are  provide<J 
by  such  plan*  cannot.  In  the  normiil  method 
of  oporaUon  of  such  plan"?,  be  practlcablv 
ascertained  or  ma^Ie  available  for  publication 
1-n  the  mnnne-  or  for  the  period  prescribed 
ir.  ar.y  p.-  - .  i.s..  ..-i  Mf  this  A'-t  or  that  the 
Information  If  published  hi  such  manner  .r 
for  such  period  would  be  duplicative  or  un- 
1:.:  irniiMve  t.'ie  .s.Tre'ary  mav  by  reguls- 
ti.ius  prescrib'.'  such  other  Uiaiiner  or  »\u  'a 
ether  period  fir  the  publication  oi  such  m- 
1  'rmation  as  he  may  determine  to  be  ne-'cs- 
.'inrv  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
p   -ses  of  this  Act  ■■ 

Mr  CURTTS  of  Missouri  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  have  an  amendment.  I  have  been 
trymtr  to  follow  the  reading  of  the  bill 
but  I  tliiiik  liie  Cltrk  has  read  pa:>t  the 
point  to  which  my  amendment  applie.s. 
I  Sisk.  unanimous  consent  to  offer  thi.-< 
amendment  at  page  3,  line  9. 
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Mr  ROOSEVKLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re. 
serviiiK  the  rlcht  to  object,  and  I  ahall 
nut  m  thhs  in.stance,  bat  I  auggwi  th*t  we 
all  pay  attention  to  the  readinr.  Other - 
wi.se,  things  could  »ret  very  complicated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rrque.st  of  Lhe  geiUkmaii  from 
Missouri'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleric  read  a«  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Ccbtm  of 
Mi.sfiinirl  Delete  the  laugiiaga  on  pa^  3. 
lines  9  through  13.  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of  the   following      "Proi-tded,". 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi&sourL  Mr.  Chair- 
man, thus  Ls  an  amendment  which  in 
effect  iliminates  from  the  bill  the  tax- 
exempt  pension  pfans  This  was  the 
tenor  of  my  discussion  last  night  during 
tile  debate  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  pension  plans  that  are  tax  ex- 
empt are  pre^^ently  under  very  rlRld  re- 
.-.'. notions  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
CfxJe.  and  calllnR  attention  to  the  fact 
tliat  the  committee's  own  testimony,  tn 
fact  the  only  testimony  on  the  subject — 
and  this  i£  uncontroverted — rereals  that 
there  never  has  been  any  aboK  in  the 
area  of  the  tax-exempt  pension  plans. 
Incidentally,  these  tax-exempt  pension 
plan.s.  over  which  we  require  this  very 
.«;tr;ct  .supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Bu- 
rt au  of  Internal  Revenue,  must  be  qual- 
i!":ed.  which  Is  a  difficult  thing,  and  then 
much  detail  is  called  for  in  the  annual 
.statements  which  are  required  to  t>e 
filed,  the  penalty  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  statutes,  of  course,  is  to  lose 
the  tax-exempt  privileges  of  the  plan. 
This  In  Itself  is  a  sufficient  deterrent. 

A.s  I  under.siand  this  matter,  the  ex- 
t<  iision  of  this  bill  to  include  these 
plan.s  .simply  place.s  an  added  onus  on  the 
pt  oplc  who  are  really  the  benefldarle.s. 
bt'cause  the.'-e  are  oonproflt  plans  and 
wholly  stt  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  em- 
ploye* s.  Any  added  cost  we  plaee  on  the 
V'.Ans  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  bene- 
fieianes  and  this  will  Impose  an  undtic 
and  unnecessary  burden.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  .should  have  been  eliminated  In 
ll;e  beginning. 

I  might  add  also  that  this  takes  caie 
of  alx)ut  $30  billion  of  the  plans  that  are 
set  up.  It  Is  only  the  pension  plans,  I 
might  state,  not  the  welfare  plarig. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
lhi<  L'entleman  yield  ' 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssourl  I  yield. 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  should  like  to  Indi- 
cate my  support  of  what  I  believe  to 
bo  the  intent  of  this  amendment  oflered 
by  the  irentleman  from  Ml.^sourl.  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  basic  purpose  of  this  bill 
However,  the  bill  as  It  .stands  Is  too  broad 
and  all  encompassing.  Amendments 
were  offered  in  the  committee  In  an  ef- 
fort to  limit  the  scope  of  this  bill  to 
ttuKse  situations  where  this  legislation 
IS  needed.  Unfortunately,  those  amend- 
ments were  rejected  by  the  majority. 
Accordingly,  those  of  us  who  believe 
there  u  a  real  need  for  limited  IfKisla- 
tion  are  confronted  with  a  very  difficult 
choice  by  the  presentation  of  this  bill 
As  drafted,  the  bill  corers  the  water- 
fri>nt.  Although  I  am  not  expert  in  the 
application  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  I  believe  the  amendment  offered 


by    the   gentleman   from   Missouri   de- 
serves   very    serious   consideration   and 

5upport  if  it  does  not  go  too  far. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  pentleman. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  again  that  the 
penalties  under  tl.e  Internal  Revenue 
Code  are  considerably  more  drastic  than 
any  penalties  under  this  bill,  because  the 
loss  of  the  tax-exempt  feature  Is  a  suf- 
ficient deterrent;  and  I  might  say  fur- 
ther every  one  of  these  plans  and  armual 
reports  are  prepared  by  certified  public 
accountants.  They  have  to  be.  This  is 
a  very  effective  wa>  and  the  reason  that 
there  has  never  betn  even  the  rumor  of 
a  complaint  against  these  pension  funds 
that  have  qualified  and  are  existing  un- 
der our  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
riiie  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentltanan  from  Missouri 
(Mr  CtJRTisl. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment for  the  ver>'  obvious  reason  It  would 
exempt  practically  all  of  the  pension 
plans  now  in  exibtence  because  they  are 
tax  exempt,  and  I  would  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  to  the  very  plain 
fact  that  simply  because  a  plan  is  tax 
exempt  there  are  no  pnarantees  that 
there  will  not  be  th?  abuses  which  this 
bill  hopes  to  correct. 

TliLs  bill  is  to  insure  that  not  only 
does  It  require  disclosure  of  nece.ssary 
data  but  there  is  proper  protection  to 
the  bemflciary.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  no  p>ower  to  require  bonding 
of  tho.se  persons  who  handle  these  funds. 
It  is  true  a  plan  may  be  filed  for  tax- 
exempt  purposes,  but  if  you  do  not  re- 
quire a  bond  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  caiuiot  require  it,  you  have  lost 
one  of  the  most  effective  efforts  of  this 
measure. 

The  arLument  that  we  are  dealinp;  with 
an  area  in  which  there  i.s  not  a  rumor  or 
suspicion  of  wrongdoing  Is  plainly  not 
supported  by  the  facts,  either  before  the 
Committee  on  tliis  side  of  the  Capitol  or 
in  the  other  body. 

The  penalties  refe-red  to  by  the  gen- 
tleman will  be  directed  wholly  acainst 
an  employer.  There  would  be  no  p)en- 
altics  of  any  kind  a?ainst  an  adminis- 
trator, ayalnst  the  people  who  would  be 
perpetrating  the  things  that  we  know 
are  possible.  Therefore,  I  must  Ei&k  for 
the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  am?ndment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis 1. 

It  was  shown  in  the  discussion  yester- 
day that  there  has  bten  no  abuse  shown 
in  98  percent  of  the  total  funds,  as  in- 
dicated, the  pension  funds.  Those  have 
been  well  administered  with  proper  safe- 
guards; and,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1  has  remarked,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  provides  a  very 
severe  penalty  for  funds  that  are  not 
properly  managed.  This  penalty  of  re- 
moving tax  exemption  is  an  important 
one,  and  these  funds  are  very  Jealously 
Buarded.  This  is  about  90  percent  of 
the  total  funds.  If  we  are  to  legislate 
against  the  vast  majority  Instead  of  the 
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few  who  could  possibly  show  abuses,  we 
are  not  tegielatlng  very  soundly. 

It  was  mentioned  yesterday  that  the 
inclusion  of  aU  of  these  perfectly  man- 
aged and  honestly  managed  funds  might 
be  a  good  reason  to  recommit  the  whole 
bill. 

I  suggest  to  the  House  that  the  bill  as 
it  is  written  is  much  too  broad.  It  is  a 
shotgun  approach.  It  simply  wants  to 
build  up  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  power, 
especially  to  go  Into  all  kinds  of  funds, 
whether  needed  or  not. 

I  support  the  amendment  and  feel  it 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  previously  re- 
ceived permission  to  Include  certain  ex- 
traneous matter  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  because  I  knew  the  Members 
of  this  Committee  who  wanted  to  kill 
this  legislation  would  utilize  this  amend- 
ment, which  I  am  sure  was  offered  in 
good  faith  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Missouri. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record, 
first,  just  a  part  of  the  correspondence 
that  has  reached  our  committee  since  we 
started  consideration  a  year  ago,  and  I 
am  including  only  that  part  of  the  cor- 
respondence that  comes  mainly  from 
widows  of  former  members  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  whose  husbands  were 
killed  in  the  mines,  complaining  about 
the  fact  that  they  would  not  be  receiving 
their  just  pensions  that  they  were  en- 
titled to,  some  of  them  going  back  for 
many  years, 

Wilkes-Barke  Township.  Pa., 

March  2,  1961. 

Dear  Congressman  Powell:  I  am  a  widow 
with  three  children;  my  husband  had  worked 
In  the  coal  mines  when  he  was  hurt  and  died 
ns  a  result  of  a  rock  fall  In  December  1959. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  In  hopes  you  will 
send  investigators  here  to  look  Into  the 
Union  Welfare  Fund  of  the  coal  region  here 
In  Wyoming  Valley.  A  few  years  ago  the 
widows  were  to  receive  fl.OOO,  then  the  offi- 
cials said  the  funds  were  low  so  It  was  re- 
duced to  $500  death  benefit.  Now  we  don't 
know  if  we  will  receive  that  as  they  tell  us 
there  are  no  funds  available  now. 

The  union  thought  nothing  of  assessing 
the  workers  or  raising  the  union  dues  when 
they  thought  they  needed  funds  for  one 
thing  or  another,  depriving  the  worker  and 
his  family  of  a  few  extra  dollars.  When  the 
worker  is  no  longer  able  to  provide  for  his 
family,  the  union  says  they  have  no  funds. 

I  would  like  to  know  where  all  the  money 
is  fotng .  If  there  are  no  funds  where  does 
all  the  money  come  from  to  be  able  to  pay 
the  officers  of  the  union.  If  the  funds  are  bo 
low  why  don't  the  officers  wages  be  cut  to  be 
able  to  pay  the  widows  and  the  pensions  the 
retired  work«rs  are  to  receive. 

I  am  not  tbe  only  one  who  i£  waiting.  My 
deceased  husbands  mothCT  whoee  husband 
had  died  of  miners  asthma  about  7  years 
ago  liasn't  received  one  penny  of  the  welfare 
fund. 

Wm  you  please  have  some  Investigators 
sent  to  tbe  coal  region  bare  in  Luaarne 
County?  To  see  what  can  be  done  about  re- 
ceiving the  death  benefit  from  the  welfare 
fund. 

Tours  truly, 

Mrs.  Florence  Zabttta. 

LAitXBnu.E,  Pa., 

March  i.  1961. 
Dua  Bol:  Althoagfa  vc  do  not  know  eacli 

other,  I  am  appealing  to  you  for  help. 


I  read  in  the  paper  recently  where  you 
are  going  to  try  to  Inveatigate  the  penBion 
and  death  benefit  funds.  Good  for  you.  I 
wish  you  all  success  in  your  endeavor. 

I'm  the  widow  of  a  miner  who  spent  45 
of  his  65  years  in  the  mines. 

He  passed  on  5  years  ago  and  since  that 
time  I  have  been  trying  to  collect  his  death 
benefit. 

I've  asked  local  o«clals.  Tw  written  to 
the  i»esldent  of  the  locals  here.  Mr.  Llppl, 
and  rve  contacted  the  Hazelton  ofEce. 

The  result*  have  been  nil.  Can  you  help 
me?  I  would  greatly  appreciate  any  con- 
sideration at  aU. 

Thank  you. 

Most  humbly, 

Mrs.  Charub  Konaishi. 

Plains,  Pa.. 
March  7,  1961. 
Representative  Adam  Clattom  Powell. 
House  of  Representatives, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Powkll:  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  you  are  now 
working  on  the  matter  of  the  moneys  due 
to  individuals  regarding  the  death  benefit. 

My  husband  had  worked  for  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Co.,  for  a  good  number  of  years. 
At  his  death  In  August  195«,  I  was  informed 
that  there  was  no  money  available  at  that 
time  to  pay  that  which  was  due  me.  Since 
that  time  I  have  made  Inquiries  and  have 
been  given  the  same  answer. 

Since  It  is  now  almost  6  years,  I  believe 
some  money  should  l>e  due  to  us.  I  would 
appreciate  greatly  In  hearing  from  you  re- 
garding this  matter.  Any  Information  rela- 
tive will  be  thankfully  received. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest  in  this 
matter,  I  am. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Mart  Benish. 

Plymouth.  Pa.,  Fetruary  27, 1961. 
Hon.  Congressman  Adaj*  Clayton  Powell: 

I   am   a   UMW  member.     I  belong   in   the 
union  for  over  52  years.     I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  those  that  are  mistreated 
by    the    UMW    leaders — widows    of    former 
mineworkers    that    should    collect    $500    are 
unable  to  collect.     The  same  goes  for  us  old 
men  that  are  on  pension.    They  claim  there 
Is  no  money   in  the  welfare  pension  fund. 
During  the  12  months  ending  September  SO, 
1960.  anthracite  producers  paid  assessmente 
of  $10,329,000  to  the  anthracite  health   and 
welfare    fund,     bringing    the     ascertainable 
direct  regional  benefits  to  $87,463,000  during 
the  12  months.     Anthracite  producers  chan- 
neled more  than  $87,500,000  directly  into  the 
region's   economy   according   to   the   current 
bulletin  to  the  Anthracite  Institute  and  our 
leaders  claim  there  Is  no  money  In  the  treas- 
ury.   Here  Is  an  estimate  production  to  date, 
August    31,    1960,    total    tons    coal    mined 
11,670,029.     The  amount  of  money  collected 
for  that  tonnage   at  75  cents  a  ton   would 
come   to  $34,090,986   toward   the   fund  that 
is  death   benefits   and   old-age   pension   and 
yet  they  say  there  Is  no  money.    Some  widows 
are  waiting  6  years — and  the  contract  made 
and  signed  by  the  coal  oompanles  and  the 
union  to  pay  tfcis  money.    T%iat^  why  I  am 
writing  to  you  for  help.    I  would  like  for  you 
to  start  an  investigation  of  oar  tmlon  wel- 
fare and  pension  fnnd.    Some  of  our  leaders 
were   caught  swindling   and   were    taken    to 
court.    Here  is  some  of  the  flguree  for  salary 
and  expenses:  For  4  months  annual  salary 
for  21  men  Is  $282,779.    Expenae  ter  4  montiis 
Is  §21,404:03  in  1  year.    Tbe  total  comes  to 
•01,288.47.      Some    ot    those    man    are    not 
needed.   Tfaey  got  tbeir  Joba  *fTfmf  they  are 
sons  and  relatives  of  Ifr.  Ufrpl  aaA  Bdr.  Ken- 
nedy,   our    presidents.     If   you  are    in    the 
cUqtie.  you  are  In  to  stay  because  they  have 
too  much  on  one  another  and  the  members 
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cant  say  anything  b«cauM  If  they  do  they 
lo«e  their  Job*.  So  please  do  all  you  can 
for  lu. 

Thank  you. 

Max  Dtnaski 

LczzENK,  Pa.. 

February  27.  19«t 
Representative   Adam  Clayton  Powkll. 

HoKTOKABLK  Sdi :  I  bad  seen  In  the  Wllkes- 
Barre  Independent  that  you  are  starting  an 
Investigation  of  union  and  welfare  funds 
As  a  United  Mine  Workers  widow  (my  hus- 
band died  September  7.  195«),  time  and 
again  I  had  asked  the  secretary  of  his  local 
why  Im  not  being  paid  the  $500  that  is 
due  me  He  told  me  2  years  ago  I  wais  the 
nth  on  the  list. 

But  no  results—  I  had  asked  an  attorney,  a 
friend  of  the  family.  He  said  Mrs  Slapor, 
you  could  sue  but  you'll  never  get  anythltiK 
as  they  don't  have  any  money  "  So  I  don  t 
bother  as  they  tell  me  I'll  never  get  any- 
thing from  them  My  husband  was  a  faith- 
ful union  man  from  1912  to  1956  Why 
when  he  retired  In  1948,  did  they  take  dues^ 
Pleaae.  honorable  sir.  If  you  are  really  start- 
ing an  Inve.stlgatlnn.  would  you  plea.se  help 
us  poor  widows— It's  not  only  myself  it's 
a  number  of  widows  In  my  locality 

Trusting  and  thanking  you.   I  rem.iui 
Respectfully  yours. 

Mrs    JoHv  .St.  \j><)ii 


Wn.Kcs-BARa*.  Pa  March.  4  lj6l 
Dear  .Sir  I  am  writing  to  you  coricernlntr 
the  United  Mine  Workers  death  benefit 
claim  which  as  yet  wa.-^  not  paid  My  hus- 
band died  January  27,  1958.  Their  reason— 
for  the  payment  due  me — U  t>ecause  of  work- 
ing conditions  and  that  la  their  reason  for 
the  delay  Any  help  or  advice  given  me  on 
this  matter  will  be  deeply  appreciated 
Y  ..urs  tiU.y, 

Mrs   Jo.stPHiNc  Z\r.'iK 

Wilkes-Bahre,  V\     Mar,  h   t    i)fii 
Congressman  Poweil 

Dkar    Sir:    I'm    writing    to    you    ab.ut    ni\ 
Widow's  pension 

As  to  datr  I  h  ive  not  received  my  $500  that 
I  was  to  get  after  the  death  of  my  husband 
John  Kazaneckl,  who  died  on  April  4.   1959 
When  I  did  Inquire  about  It  they  told  me  to 
wait 

I   would    be   very    thankful    to   you    if   you 
could  lo(3k  Into  this  matter,  so  that  I  should 
get  my  widows  pension. 
Thank  you 
I  remain. 

Mrs    JtnjA  Kazamccki 

Nanticoke   Pa 
Alden  Station,  March  2    1961 
Congressman  Powell 

Dear  Sir  I  am  a  widow  now  for  4  years 
My  husband  was  :\  member  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Union  for  48  years.  I  havent 
received  any  money  from  the  union  due  tu 
me.  I  was  visited  shortly  after  my  husband  s 
death  by  one  of  the  local  union  repre.sen'.j- 
tlves.  He  told  me  then  that  when  my  n.ime 
came  up  on  the  list  I'd  receive  the  widows 
payment  of  $500 

Four  years  have  gone  by      I  havent  been 
contacted   so    far,    or   received   the    payment 
Thank  you  for  your  Interest  in  this  matter 
Moat  sincerely. 

Mrs.  James  Swanbcrrt 


Wilkes-Baixx.  Pa  ,  MaTch  2  1991 
Dear  Sta  My  husband  died  March  2.  195fl 
and  I  haven't  received  the  »500  from  the 
United  Mine  Workers  pension  fund  I  wish 
someone  would  Investigate  this  and  find  out 
what  la  the  cause  of  this — my  husband  has 
always  paid  his  union  dues. 
Yours  truly. 

Mra.  SAMircL  Wansaw. 


DuPONT,  Pa  .  March  3.  1961. 

Dear  CoNcaEssMAN  Powell  :  I  am  a  widow 
It  was  3  years  November  14,  I960,  my  hus- 
band died  with  a  heart  attack. 

Now  what  I  want  to  know:   If  you  coul,d 
help  me  get  my  $500  from  the  United  Mine 
Workers     welfare     fund        There     are     other 
widows  like   myself  Just   waiting.     Just  how 
long  does   a  widow  have   to  waif     The  first 
year    I    asked    a    fellow    who    works    In    their 
office   for   my   mo.iey       Hi     told   me   Uj    writ 
The  second  I  asked  again,  the  answer  was 
There  are  other  widows  ahead  of  you      The 
third  I  wrote  a  few  letters  to  Hazelton      The 
answers  were  my  payments  were  approved 
but  l>ecause  the  coal  production  l.s  very  low 
Now  who  are  they  kidding''     We  had  a  good 
cold  winter      Why  are  they  Just  not   paying 
me'      My   husband    paid   his   union   dues   no 
matter    if    he    had    a    big    pay   or    a    few   days 
j>»iy       The  coal   mlne.s   are   not   getting   better 
of    what    Is    left    of    them        Even    when    the 
coal   mines   were  gixxl,   they   had    the   widows 
waiting.      I    told    them    why    d^m't    they    lay 
off  some   jfTice  workers'     I  even  wrote  to  our 
Congressman    Daniel    Flood       It    makes    me 
sick    to   thlr.k    I   have   money   ci>ming   to   nie 
which    I    ne«'d    It    badly       Because    I   owe   for 
some   bi;,s       And    I    wrott-    to   who   I   thought 
could    help    me       So    now    I   am   fi\c\  'Slng   a 
clipping  from  a  newspaper  thit  i.s  why  I  am 
writing  this  letter   to  you:    maybe  you  could 
do  something 

I  thank  you 

Mrs    Mary  E    Oambino 

N\.N-nc  .K'    Pa     Marrh  'i    1)61 
De\r  Representative  Powell      I  am  writ- 
ing you  m  rctcard  t.i  the  United  Mine  W.,rlc- 
ers'    pension    and    wld   w'^    doafh    hPi:^f\'n 

I  have  been  a  widow  since  early  1960  I 
am  72  years  old  My  husband  worked  In  the 
mines  for  over  25  years  He  was  sick  for  11 
ye.irs  and  died  frum  the  erTecU  (jf  the 
mines  I  never  got  any  benefit  after  his 
death  My  husband  paid  lnt<i  the  union 
regularly  for  me  to  get  the  benefits  after 
his  death  I,  plus  many  other  widows  are 
still  waiting  for  the  t)enefits  which  are  due 
us  Some  wld  -ws  are  waiting  for  as  long 
as  10  years  We  would  all  like  to  know 
•*htTt>  the  nv-r.ey  u  that  hundreds,  maybe 
fh  u.-ands,  of  miners  paid  Into  the  am  )n 
It  ;nus'  be  s.  incwhere  I  and  m  i:,y  .thf-rs 
have  often  asked  an  official  about  the  bene- 
-t^s  .\:iU  we  are  tuld  'you  may  a«  well 
forget  about  It  "  Why"*  We  really  would 
like  to  know 

I  would  appreciate  your  looking  into  the 
matter  to  find  out  for  me.  and  many  other 
waiting  widows.  Just  how  these  unU)n.s 
Work,  and  where  all  the  money  Is  that  the 
p>A  r  hardw.;rking  miners  put  Into  the 
union  In  the  event  of  their  death  that 
ni<'uey  would  benefit  their  widows  Unlon.s 
are  supposed  to  be  fjr  the  ^)eopie  The  way 
It  IS  rujw  tills  union  h.ia  completely  fir- 
gotten  the  people  and  especially  forgcjtten 
the  piMjr  men  who  are  dead  to  whom  they 
owe  the  obligation  of  paying  off  their 
debts 

I    want    to    thank    you    for    your    time     and 
re.Uly    hope    that    you    will    check    Into    the 
matter  and   try  and  help  us  widows 
Thank   you   again. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs  Mary  Tward<iwski 

Pi  ymo>tm    Pa     F'-hrur^y  17    j^fj 
Mr    p.. WEIL      Dear  Sir    I  read  In  the  pi\per 

about  you  smarting  an  Invt-stigatlon  of  unl.n 
welfare  and  pension  funds  I  am  a  wld.  w 
My  husband  died  September  28.  I95tf  and  I 
applied  for  the  1500  pension  but  never  ^ot 
any  w  ird  abt^ut  it  I  ertair.ly  could  use 
the  money  I  only  get  »80  a  month  security 
My  rent.  coal.  tnod.  light  a  little  ins'irunce 
clothing,    in    fact    everything    comes    out    of 


that  $80.  so  If  you  can  do  anything  to  help 
us  widows  Ood  would  bless  you  and  youn. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs  Klikabstm  Marks  . 

P  S      You    use    this    letter    any    way    you 
please. 

KiKosTOK,  Pa. 
Dear    CoNcREJiaMAN    Powell:    This    article 
from    the    paper    is    self-explanatory.      I    am 
an   unfortunate  widow  that  hasnt  received 
what    belongs   to  my   children   and   me.     My 
husband     has     left     Ui    over     3     years     now, 
and  I  cant  get  results      I  hope  you  will  find 
time   to   read   the   article    and   help   us  also 
I'm    not    much    of    a    letterwrlter,    especially 
to   a   superior       Hope    you   understand. 
ThnnkliiK  you  very  much, 
Sincerely. 

Mr.s    A.NTONETTE  Kabi'U. 

Now   Is  THE  Time 

Editor  Rtinday  Independent:  I  hope  there 
»iU  be  more  UMW  members  Interested  In 
the  mine  workers  pension  and  the  widows 
death  benefits  which  Is  supposed  to  be  $600 

N  )w  that  we  have  a  friend  who  Is  willing 
l>>  start  investigating  union  welfare  and  pen- 
sions I.  for  one  am  In  favor  of  having  an 
Investigation  In  our  union  Believe  me,  we 
need  someone  Ui  straighten  out  the  mess  In 
our  union  and  the  leaders. 

W.dows  who  are  waiting  for  more  than  10 
years  haven  t  collected  a  cent.  When  they 
I- mt.ict  a  uaiun  official,  he  tells  them  they 
might    .li    well    forget  about   the  t600. 

If  Repre.'-entatlve  Adam  Claytow  Poweli  . 
if  N,-w  York  Is  .so  right  about  the  welfare 
and  pension  fund  which  he  claims  Is  $40 
million,  then  It's  high  hime  for  the  widows 
and  pensioned  miners  to  write  to  Congre«e- 
man  Powell  In  Washington  to  have  our 
unu>n  investigated  and  our  leaders  should 
not   object 

Now  let  8  get  to  the  convention  that  Uppl 
called  What  he  called  U  for  I  don't  know. 
but  now  Is  the  time  for  our  delegates  to 
bring  up  the  question  about  the  widow 
benefit-s  and  the  old-men  pensions  and  along 
with  th  It,  find  out  where  all  that  money 
is  gone  from  the  locals  where  the  mines 
are  shut  down  It  will  run  Into  hundreds 
of    th  ^usands   of   dollars 

The  money  belongs  to  the  locals  where 
the  mines  are  shut  d:)wn.  not  to  the  district 
or  International.  Believe  me,  you  better  act 
fast  or  you  will  k>«e  all.  They  will  take 
the  charter  and  you  will   be  out. 

To  be  prepared,  all  theae  locals  should 
call  a  meeting  tlrst  and  have  a  vote  on  what 
U)  do  and  have  your  delegates  vote  the  same 
as  all  l>x:als  voted  for  and  at  the  same  time 
all  concerned  should  write  to  Congressman 
Powell.  H  Juse  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

We  ill  should  write  to  Congressman  Flood 
and  C  ingressman  Scra.nton.  Let's  make  a 
g  ><1  Job  of  It 

I  am  siire  there  Is  enough  money  In  the 
tr.-isuiy  to  p.Ty  widows  and  pensioned  min- 
ers Its  up  U)  our  delegates  to  fight  for 
our  rights  and  d m't  let  them  put  you  out 
iif  order  when  you  get  up  to  preaent  your 
case,  and  fight. 

Mr  Kennedy,  let  us  know  where  the 
money  is  going  and  why  we  are  not  getting 
paid  The  money  that  Is  In  those  locals 
that  are  closed  would  be  almoat  enough 
m  -ney   to   pay   the    wld  )ws. 

S-)  It  Is  up  to  our  delegates  to  demand 
that  money  be  paid  U)  the  widows. 

The  widows  who  are  Interested  should 
wr.te  to  Congressman  Powell,  Washington: 
a. so  ti)  Congressman  Flood  and  Congress- 
man .Si-RA.NT')N.  same  address. 

Max  Dtnoski. 

Plymouth. 


1 90  J 

\V'ilkes-Ba 

Hon.  Ai)\m  Clayton 
H>u,sc  0/  Rcp'-c.scnta 
Ua.>/ii«yro  I.  D  C. 

I'E  .H  CoNjar  i.M  \ 
to  a  Ir-tt'-r  written  t 
day  Indcpcn Je.t  n 
P.V.,  I  wish  to  advu 
11. c  ninny  widow.-  w 
collect  the  .*500  due 
Workers  ponrton  fun 
Sk(xl/inski.  d:ci  on 
ago). 

I  congrntir,ite  vo 
c\.\'r  yrur  Inter-^st  1 
vp.' titrations,  union 
fii  'I'  I  do  hoi>e  thi 
c  >\iT  i\c  coil  regioi 
only  for  my  pake  b 
other  widows  in  tl 
'Ihank  you 
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iiRE,  Pa.,  March  3.  1961. 
Powell, 

riit'.v, 

v  Powell:  In  reference 
)  the  editor  of  the  Sun- 
swsp-.ipttr.  WilkLs-Barrc, 
:  you  that  I  am  o.ic  of 
ho  have  been  uiablc  to 
irom  the  Uulud  Mine 
J  My  hu'bi».nd.  Thomas 
JuJuury  4,  1956  (5  yc.irs 

'I.  and  -sincerely  apprc- 
i  receiving,  tlirovr^h  In- 
wt  Ifare  and  penFlon 
it  your  liive?rig;itors  will 
16  of  Pennsyl'  ;inla — not 
Jt  for  the  niauy,  many 
e    same    predicament. 

Jadviga  Skodzinski 


She\town.  Nantico):l.  Pa, 

Hon     AiJAM    Cl.'.VTON   ;^oWtl.L, 

Hou.-ic  0/  Rcprp.<ictitLi  'II  cs, 
Washiiigiou.   DC 

My  D£\a  Mr.  P  jvv»..l  As  a  widow  of  a  coal 
miner  who  w.is  a  uiember  of  the  U.'ilted 
Mine  Workers  Union,  1  am  entitled  to  a 
wa'.jw's  death  bent  fit  which  I  h;..e  not 
rci  ••!%  cd  .\t,  yr  t 

There  Is  a  fur.d  '.ot  thai  puipo  c  but  when 
I   Inquired  ab'  ut  it.   they  told  nie  to  forget 

Hbi..Ut    11. 

I    wish    you    Would    tMke    thLs    leiLer    luu) 
c^jiislderatiuii.   ai.U    pleis*    he  p   ine   and    the 
many   uiiforlunatc   w.dows    by    i..\e."-tig  aing 
tl.e    •,;i;i-n 
I  11. ..nk  ;,ou 

ixUiCcxoiy  your^ 

Mrs    Annm  \Vp.  ,b.;l 

SlIEAlOWI,.  NanTU     iKL     Pa 

Mcnii  JO,  I'jCl 
Hon    Aa.^M  Clayton  Powkll. 
House    uj    Represent  Lit  nc.-^. 
W    shmgton.    D  C 

My  De\r  Mk  PoiAE'L  As  a  widow  of  .-. 
coal  ml'  er  wh.i  w  i.s  ,1  member  of  the  United 
Mine  W  rkers  UmI.i'.  1  am  enMt'ed  To  a 
wld..Wn  benei  r  whtrh  I  have  lot  rfce-Md 
a    vet 

There  is  a  fund  for  thn:  prrpo.'^p  but  whpn 
I    inquire    about    If       hev    tell    me    to    forpVi 

ftt-X'Ut     It 

Plea  e    t"ke    this   letter    Into    roMMdi  r:itl    11 
nnrj   fiave  the  union   Investigated. 
I    thank    ynu . 

Sincerely  yours,     I 

Mrs     A    I.T-r-KTFWICZ. 

N\-;iiro!:r    Pa    March  10.  rjCl 

Dr.A."  Sir  Con -ri-ss  ,ian  Powtil:  I  ho;ie  I 
will  net  t;  kc  up  t  o  much  of  yrur  time  I 
would  like  to  know  1:'  there  Is  ar.ythlrg  you 
c  'Uld  do  to  hr^r  n;c  "ct  a  llfle  more  help  as 
I  ."in  a  v.ldow  and  I  am  gcMii.g  ye"!  I  cm- 
not  live  on  that  ard  yuy  my  w  ly.  Also  could 
you  dw  st'methin?  foi  m^  about  nn  widows 
death  bene'it  '  I'  li,-  be-n  4  veaisnow.  and 
I  need  help  I  th.l'  k  It  i-  mmlnp  x-,  me  as 
mv  hufbiTid  wrikrrt  In  the  mines  nil  his 
life  and  paid  dues  Can't  something  tje 
done   :;bout    it  ' 

Honing  to  hear  from  yoti  e<xin  I  am  ff7 
ye   rs     .'  ate  and  cannot  go  out  Ui  work 

■yours  truly. 

Mrs  I  F»OY  Anglf 

1'  >■       That  «6,'5  it  scx-lal  security 

PrrrsTON.  Pa. 
Dpak  Mh  P».-,vri!.  •  I  am  writing  you  this 
lett-r  concerning  a  port  In  the  paper  nt)out 
t.'ie  widows  and  [jemlons  and  death  bene- 
fiij  Yuu  might  have  read  It  In  the  papers, 
I  do  hop-'  ynn  cnn  he  p  me  out  In  some  way. 
Im  a  wKlow  with  f(  ur  children.  My  hus- 
bird  worked  In  different  mines  for  33  years, 
nnd    the   last    place   he   worked   was   for  the 


Knox  Coal  Co.  In  Port  Griffith.     It  was  leased 
out  from  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  at  Port  Grif- 
fith,  main   office   In    Dunmore-Scranton,   Pa. 
He  fiUirted  there  in  1954  and  worked  up  until 
he   got    trapped.      He    worked   on    Saturdays 
but    was    paid    only    straight   time   when    he 
should  have  got  time  and  a  half  for  Satur- 
days.    But  there  wa«  a  lot  of  crooked  work 
at  this  mine.     But  my  husband  and  the  rest 
of  the  men  had   to  keep  their  mouths  shut 
lu   order   to  work  and  keep  his  Job,  and  he 
didiL't  know  any  other  work  but  the  mines. 
But   In  January   22,   1958,  the  Susquehanna 
Klver   broke   In,   flooding   the   mines.     Many 
rue;:  got  out   but   12  meu  were   trapped  and 
ch-owned.     It  is  hard   to  write   this  letter,  I 
Ju3t    cry,    because    he    was    the    best    man'  a 
wom-'.n   could   ever   have:    my  children   long 
for  him,  and  God  only  knov.s  I  do  tc*.     My 
hom.e  isn't  what  it  should  be.  and  I'm  under 
a   doctor's   care  ever  since   he  left   me.     It's 
not  the  same  when  the  loved  one  isn't  theie, 
and  It's  very  hard  to  be  a  mother  and  father. 
I  get  social  security  and  a  comper.salion,  but 
It's  not  what  he  u.cd  to  bring  me  pays.     The 
ciimpar.y  didn't  help  mc  out  or  no  o'.e  .-amo 
to    give    mc    their    .^ynip.ithy       My    hu.-rta-.r.d 
pild   f 4  25   a  month   union   dues;    and   when 
I  wrote  to  Washington  about  his  death  b?:;;- 
ht.   they  sent   the   letter  to  Ua^elton,   and   I 
received  a  leUcr  telling  me  they  had  no  rec- 
ord  of    my    husband's   death,   a'nd   that    was 
9  months  later.     So  I  gut  In  t.ouch  with  the 
union    president.    Charles    Pir.retskl.    and    he 
sent  n  m.-'.n  to  fll!  out  the  p.ip?rs     The  -inion 
Is    local    8005.    and    the   mari    Fnld   If   It    was 
t\iried  in  Fooner  I  would  have  gotten  it  but 
now   he   didn't   know  whcr..   but   he  said   he 
will  rti.'-h  It  being  It  was  an  emergency  case 
I'd   get    it   soon,  but  ro   far  It's  only  excurc-s. 
The   funds  rre  low      If  and  when  "money  Is 
In,   I'd  get  It.  and  I  ke-p   tryir?:  but  I  licar 
we    may    never    get    It     because    the    mines 
nrent   working,  and  money  Isn't  coming  In. 
I    think    It's    a   shame   paving  into  a   union. 
nr.d   can't   get  nothing  out   of  it.     I  was  to 
get    b-ck    wages    but    I    was    denied    them. 
Only  eight  men  got  It  bectusc  they  dlscusEcd 
It  v.-ith  the  committc'ninn.  ,i:id   ho.v  do  they 
If.ow    my    hu.sband    dldi,  i    compliiin.      They 
a  ked   85   questions   but   they  didn't   a.'^k   any 
of  me.  but  as  they  .say  a  dead  man  can't  talk 
so    I   didn't    get    it.      It's   about   not    getting 
paid  right  for  tra,  el  time  and  per  stait  they 
didn't  go  according  to  the  corjtr.tci  and  then 
thrre   is  back  wages  lor  working  on   Satur- 
days.    But  the  Wage  and   Hour  Co.  is  work- 
i".g   on    It    aid  so  lar   the   cise   hasn't  come- 
up  yet      I  also  wanted  his  body  out  but  they 
s:;.d    It     would    take    millions    to    clear    the 
mines  in  order  to  find  them.     So  If  it  costs 
.>•  >    much,    why    don't    they    settle    with    the 
widowE — give   them   so   much   and   leave   the 
bodies    down    in    the    mines,    but    they    just 
get    away    from    everything.     Of   oourie    the 
12  widows  are  all  suing  the  comp.uiy  an.d  tho 
dses  etidn't  come  up  as  yet.     What  results 
I  will  get  I  don't  know.     But  I  hear  my  com- 
pensation checks  will   be  cut  off  and   I  will 
liave  to  return  wh^t  I  received.     There  w^is 
a   lot    of   crooked    work   done   at    the   mines. 
The  mines  paid  kickbacks   to   the   union   to 
keep  quiet:  the  uLlon  knew  they  worked  on 
Saturdays  but  did  nothing  about  it.     But  it 
all   came   out  aiter   the   river   broke  in   and 
they    went   out   further,    then    the   red   stop 
line  and  it  was  too  thin,  so  the  river  broke 
In.     They  had  a  case  and  still  have  but  they 
arc  getting   free   and   paying   the   lawyers   to 
get  away  with  everything.     I  wonder  where 
Is    all    the    money    coming    from    when    the 
widows  can't  get  paid.     Kennedy  and  Lewis 
get   ♦50,000    a    year   and    we    caji't    get   $500 
death   beneflts.     It  should  be  $1,000,  but  It 
was  cut  down,  and  with  the  mines  not  work- 
ing   they    still    have    all    the    men    In    office 
where    they    shoukl    fire   some.      August    J. 
Ltppl,  president ,  Is  one   who   took   a  lot   of 
money  and  still  he  was  elected  president  for 
what:   to  rob  the  coal  company  again.     Be- 


lieve me,  it's  very  hard  to  be  a  mother  and 
father,  and  run  a  home.  I  can't  say  it's 
home  because  It's  a  WTeck  since  he  left  me. 
No  love  or  happiness.  I  Just  can't  go  on, 
because  I'm  under  a  doctor's  care  ever  since 
he  was  trapped.  I  was  told  I'd  get  help 
when  I  need  it  but  so  far  nothing.  My  coal 
bin  is  empty.  I  can't  buy  coal,  I  jutt  trv 
to  keep  the  place  warm  with  wocd.  Gcd 
only  iLoows  the  way  I  suffer  since  he  left 
me.  I'm  behind  on  my  bills,  the  children 
can't  get  what  they  used  to  when  their  dad 
worked.  I  .sometimes  wond-^r  docs  it  pav  to 
live  a  life  like  Im  living.  I  loved  my  hus- 
band very  much,  and  he  was  good  to  mc. 
r.nd  handed  every  csnt,  and  never  said  a 
word  where  I  spent  it.  He  was  a  home  man. 
never  went  out  but  stayed  at  home  and 
helped  me  nut.  So  1  do  hope  you  look  into 
the  coal  field  because  It  is  a  wreck  the  way 
they  cpsrate  the  mines.  A  Mr.  Robert  Dough- 
erty. 322  Monument  Avenue,  Wyoming,  Pa  , 
was  owner  then;  a  Mr.  L;uiB  Fabrizio.  10 
Stout  Street,  Tatesville,  Plttston,  Pa.,  took 
o%er  along  with  Mis.  Josephine  Sciandra  and 
son  Joseph,  507  Ced.jr  Avenue,  Exeter,  Pa,, 
and  August  Lippl,  7  Bennet  Stre.?t,  Fox  Hill 
Pl-ice.  Pittfton,  Pa,,  and  a  few  other.= 

Dougherty  Is  running  the  Avon  and  Pelly 
Mines  in  Plymouth,  Pa.  His  men  have  back 
wages  coming,  also. 

Th.'ink  you. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Caaoline  B.U.OGA, 

HorES  Probe  Made  Heke  of  Union  Welfare 
Fund 

Editor,  Sunday  IxDEPrmjurr:  As  a  long- 
time reader  of  the  Sunday  Indepsndent  I 
hope  you  can  call  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  been  mistreated  by  the  Umted 
Mine  Workers  pension  fund  and  that  which 
is  supposed  to  pay  $500  to  the  widows  of 
former  mine  workers,  to  a  chance  they  have 
to    get    Just    treatment. 

Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  of 
New  York,  has  announced  th^-t  he  har;  rt^rted 
an  investigation  of  union  welfare  and  pen- 
sion funds  which  he  said  now  total  $10 
billion.  He  said  he  had  hired  Investigators 
and  many  of  us  hope  some  of  these  will 
come   into   the  coal   regions. 

To  make  sure.  I  think  all  those  who  have 
suflercd  pension  losses  and  all  widows  who 
have  been  unable  to  collect  their  payments, 
or  if  they  have  been  able  to  get  only  part 
of  them,  should  write  to  Co:-,gTes£man 
Powell  at  the  Hcu  e  of  Representatives  In 
W'-''  hin^t"n. 

He  said  he  already  had  uncovered  exor- 
bitant fees  paid  to  trustees  of  the  funds, 
which  I  guess  they  paid  to  themselves;  kick- 
backs and  splits  between  trustees  and  law- 
yers; interest-free  loans  to  pals  and  other 
signs   of   favoritism. 

A  great  many  of  us  would  like  to  see 
what  his  investigators  could  uncover  in  the 
coal  regions. 

FoKhLtM  Mine  Worker. 


Atlantic  Bf-sch,  N.Y..  March  1    1961 
Mr.  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
House  0/  Mepresen  tatii>eg, 
W.is'iingtoa,  D.C. 

Deae  Sir;  I  am  writing  this  letter  for  my 
mother,  who  lives  In  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
widowed  In  July  5,  1956,  and  to  this  day  has 
not  received  any  payment  from  the  United 
Mine  Workers  pension  fund.  She  has  had 
a  few  people  write  to  the  union  but  no 
answer  was  received  explaining  the  delay 
or  her  status  concerning  the  claim. 

My  mother  was  a  victim  of  a  stroke  In 
August  of  1953  vl\en  my  father  still  lived. 
Being  disabled  and  unable  to  support  her- 
self, she  Is  supported  by  my  brother  and  my- 
aelf.  She  Is  not  able  to  collect  any  social 
security  because  she  is  only  60  and  does 
not  have  enough  time  undo*  the  plan  to 
collect. 
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So  u  jrou  can  see,  anything  that  you  can 
do  about  my  mother's  claim  to  her  pension 
will  be  appreciated  by  her.  I  will  wait  for 
vour  answer  before  I  write  once  a^aln  to 
the   union   to  see  If  anything  can   be  done 

Thank  you  kindly, 
blncerely  yours. 

ROBUT    A      SOKOL. 

PS  — Tou  may  reply  to  me  or  my  mother 
herself  whose  address  Is:  Mrs.  Nell  Sokol, 
1408  North  Washington  Street.  Wllkee-Barre. 
Pa. 
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Pi-TMODTH.  Pa..  March  11.  1961. 

Dear  Conckkssman  Powbj.:  My  husband 
died  February  24.  1959.  and  since  then  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  the  tSOO  that  the 
widow  Is  supposed  to  get  after  the  husbands 
death  They  say  they  have  no  money,  but 
according  to  an  Investigation  I  understand 
they  do  have  money. 

I  am  under  the  doctor's  care  and  being  a 
widow  I  could  sure  use  the  money  I  know 
you  understand  this  and  would  appreciate 
any   Information    you   can  give   me  on   this 

Thanking   you    very   kindly.    I   am, 

Bdrs.    Maby    KiTSToriK 


OaEXNwooD   TV-Radio. 
Scranton,  Pa  .  March  9.   1961 
Congressman   Adam   Cuitton   Powell. 
Hou.te  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dkak  3ni  I  was  wondering  if  ymi  can  give 
us  some  information  in  regard  to  s<jci.il 
security  benefits  due  to  my  mother  under 
my  late  fathers  account.  I  am  writing  this 
note  for  my  mother,  airs  Mary  Panuskl,  113 
McLean  Street,  Dupont.  Pa  ,  and  would 
appreciate  your  directing  any  information 
available  directly  to  her. 

My  father  had  worked  In  and  around 
the  coal  mines  In  this  region  for  a  period 
of  25  years,  the  last  5  of  whli  h  were 
under  the  social  security  program.  Due  U) 
falling  physical  health,  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  and  then  became  employed  as  a 
truckdrlver  for  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Highway  Department  for  a  period  of  9  years 
No  social  security  tax  was  paid  by  him 
during  this  9  years  Subsequently,  he  passed 
away  In  1950 

Can  you  send  my  mother  any  Informa- 
tion as  to  what  beneflu  she  might  be  en- 
titled to  such  as  are  stated  In  the  attached 
newspaper  clipping? 

Your    cooperation     In     thU    matter     will 
certainly  be  appreciated  by  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J    R    Panuski.  manager 

HoPE.s   PaoBE   M.\DE   Hols  or  Union   Wei.fake 
Fund 

Editor  Sundat  Independent  As  a  long- 
time reader  of  the  Sunday  Independent,  I 
hope  you  can  call  the  attention  of  thoee 
who  have  been  mistreated  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  pension  fund  and  that  which 
Is  supposed  to  pay  •600  to  the  widows  of 
former  mlneworkers,  to  a  chance  they  have 
to  get  Just  treatment 

Representative  Adam  Claytow  Powell,  of 
New  York,  has  announced  that  he  has  started 
an  Investigation  of  union  welfare  and  f>en- 
slon  funds  which  he  said  now  total  »40 
billion  He  said  he  had  hired  Investigators 
and  many  of  us  hope  some  of  these  will  come 
Into  the  coal  regions. 

To  make  sure,  I  think  all  thoee  who  have 
suffered  pension  losses  and  all  widows  who 
have  been  unable  to  collect  their  payments 
i>r  if  they  have  been  able  to  get  only  part 
of  them,  should  write  to  Congressman  Pow- 
rr  L  at  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
Wrushlngton 

He  said  he  already  had  uncovered  exorbi- 
tant fees  paid  to  trustees  of  the  funds, 
which  I  guess  they  paid  to  themselves:  kick- 
backs and  splits  between  trustees  and  law- 
yers. Interest-free  loans  to  pals  and  other 
signs  of  favoritism 


A  great  many  of  us  would  like  to  see  what 
his  Investigators  could  uncover  In  the  coal 
regions. 

FOBMEB  MiNEWOBKEE 

Maetins  Fe««y,  Ohio. 

February  25.  1961. 
Dt.«  Repre-sentative  Powell  I  urn  read- 
ing my  newspaper  this  morning  It  says  you 
are  going  to  investigate  scandal  In  welfare 
fund,  so  that  Is  why  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
and  honor  'o  write  you  a  letter  I  am  an 
old  coal  miner,  born  1904.  went  to  work  in 
the  mine  in  1919  In  the  State  of  Ohio  At 
that  time  there  was  46,000  miners  In  this 
State,  today  there  Is  less  than  4  000  miners 
October  20,  1980  I  wiia  laid  off  It  is  Impos- 
sible for  me  to  get  a  Job  After  1  year  I  will 
be  iMt  off  froni  welfare  Do  you  think  after 
I  put  all  my  life  in  the  coal  mines.  Is  !t 
r'.ght  for  John  L  I^wls  t^j  cvit  u.s  cnn\  miners 
off  the  hospital  fund 
Yours  sincerely. 

LOfl-'i    Banya.s 

U  K  .T  N*sricoKE   Pa 

March  12.  1961 
Coiigresjiman  Powell, 
Hou.sf  of   Representatives. 
Wa-ihtngton.  DC 

DSAE  Sa     According   to   the   paper   I   have 
found  out  that  y  lu  are  Investigating  unions. 

My  husband  died  April  26.  1957  Up  to 
this  rime  I  have  not  received  the  $500  al- 
l.jtted  according  to  their  contract  He  be- 
lut'.ged  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  ,,f  which 
he  belonged  slnre  1917  or  earlier  We  were 
u'.d  Ju.st  war  'here  •*•  .tiicl  ^e  ::■,  i.-e  ni  iney 
■  :r.:!ig  'hr^  \jg>i  '  Therp  hivc  bffi,  quite  it 
few  men  belonging  who  have  died  before  and 
since  who  have  not  received  theirs  either 
Yet,  at  tl.e  ^.iine  time  MieFe  .m.  lals  can  in- 
crea.se  their  own  salaries  out  of  the  same 
fund  Anything  you  can  do  would  surely 
be  appreciated  as  the  majority  of  us  could 
sure  use  It.     Hoping   you  have  success. 

I  rrma:ti. 

Mrs    S    S    Reams 

Mr   PowriL  rind  Mr    A   Rrsicorr 

Can  we  poor  widows  and  pensioners  ask 
you  for  help"*  We  ask  vou  to  lOok  int.i  the 
UMW  Union  They  cut  cur  peri.slon  from 
•  100  to  $.M).  raised  our  dues  •I  25  a  month, 
they  send  u.s  our  check  when  they  please, 
they  also  raised  the  official  salary  to  Jl,?©© 
a  year     Will  someone  help  ua"- 

Pensioner  s  Wife 

P  .S  -  District  Ls  having  the  convention  In 
WUkes-Barre.  March  13.  14.  15 

Plymolth   Pa    Febriia'^i/  27.  1961 
\\r     Powell 

Dear  Sir  I  read  In  the  p:iper  about  you 
starting  an  Investigation  about  the  Miners' 
Ppn.<(i on  and  Welfare  Fund  I  am  a  widow 
since  May  26.  1959  I  applied  for  the  •500  but 
<!o  far  have  not  heard  anything  about  It  I 
am  on  the  miners  aflthma  pension  I  get 
•82  a  month  My  rent,  coal,  light,  food, 
clothing  and  everything  comes  out  of  that, 
a:.(1  It  won't  la.ot  too  much  longer  and  I  am 
not  old  enough  yet  for  social  security  So 
If  you  can  help  us  widows  we  would  be  very 
thankful  and  I  pray  Orni  will  bless  you  and 
yoiirs  very  much 
Sincerely. 

Mrs    Lydia  Davison 

PS,— You  can  use  this  letter  any  way  you 
want  to. 

WOODBRIDCE,  N  J       Vf  ;r,'l    9.    1961 

Contrressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
House  of  Repre.tentatives , 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Sm  I  saw  an  article  in  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Sunday  Independent  In  regard  to  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Fund  I  am  Just  one 
of  the  many  people  that  have  been  unable 
to  claim  my  father  8  payments. 


I  am  enclosing  the  letters  I  have  received 
from  tlie  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
where  they  claim  they  have  no  money  In 
their  fund.  If  you  can  use  these  letters  In 
any  way  to  help  our  cause,  please  feel  free 
to  use  them 

Enclosed  Is  a  self -addressed,  stamped  en- 
velope for  their  return  when  they  have 
served  their  purpose 

May  I  please  hear  from  you  In  regard  to 
this  matter'' 

Respectfully  yours. 

Mrs   Mary  S  SHAru 
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Hopes  Probe   Made   Here  or  Union  Wkleare 
Fund 

EnrroR  Sunday  Independent  As  a  long- 
time reader  of  the  Sunday  Independent  I 
hope  you  can  call  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  been  rnistre.ited  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  pension  fund  and  that  which  is 
suppoat'd  tM  pay  •500  to  the  widows  of  for- 
mer mlneworkers.  to  a  chance  they  have  t.; 
get  Just   treatment 

Representative  Adam  Ci  ayton  Powell  of 
Now  York  h.is  announced  that  he  has  started 
an  Investigation  of  union  welfare  and  pen- 
sion funds  which  he  said  now  total  »40  bil- 
lion He  said  he  had  hired  inveatlgatora 
and  m.iny  of  tis  hope  some  of  these  will 
come  Into  the  coal  regions 

To  make  sure,  I  think  all  thoee  who  have 
•iuff-reil  pen.sion  losses  and  all  widows  who 
h.ive  been  unable  to  collect  their  paymenu 
or  If  they  have  been  able  to  get  only  part  of 
them  should  write  to  Congressman  Powell 
at  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Wash- 
iiiKCon 

He  8,iui  he  already  had  uncovered  ex- 
■rhitant  fees  paid  to  trustees  of  the  funds 
which  I  guess  they  paid  to  themselves;  klck- 
b.it  ics  and  splits  between  trustees  and  law- 
yers, interest-free  loans  to  pals  and  other 
signs  of   favoritism 

A  great  many  of  us  would  like  to  see  what 
his  investigators  could  uncover  in  the  coal 
regii  'lis 

FoRMFR     MiNEWORKER 

Uniteo  Mineworkxrs  op  America. 

Pittston.  Pa  .  September  IB,  19SS. 
Mrs    Mary  SiiAitR 
Cran/ord   S  J 

Dear  Mr.s  SnArrn  In  regard  to  your  let- 
ter oi  September  12,  1958,  I  wUh  to  Inform 
you  that  because  of  a  backset  In  funds 
your  check  as  yet  has  not  come  through. 
May  I  remind  you  that  your  claim  and  no- 
tarlEed  death  certificate  are  on  file  at  the 
UMW  offices  In  Hagleton,  Pa.,  and  will  be 
paid  as  soon  as  money  Is  available  Please 
be  patient  for  such  matters  take  time. 
Very  truly  yours 

William  Dombroski. 

Recording  Secretary 

A.MHRAl  ITE   HEAMH  &  WELFARE   FUND. 

Hazleton.  Pa  .  November  20.  195t. 
Mrs   Mary  Sha>-er, 
Cran/ord,  N  J 

Dear  Mrs  SnA>tR  Reference  Is  made  to 
the  death  benefit  application  you  submitted 
as  a  survivor  of  your  late  father.  Frank 
Smykowskl.  Local  Union  No  7619.  district  1. 
United  Mine  Worlcer.s  of  America. 

Please  be  advised  that  this  application  has 
been  processed  and  .ipprLived  for  payment. 

The  Anthracite  Health  A  Welfare  Fund 
Is  financed,  .solely,  by  revenue  received  from 
the  ti>nnage  of  anthracite  coal  produced  for 
use  and  sale  A  rec'uctlon  of  royalty  pay- 
ments to  the  fund,  due  to  poor  working  time 
in  the  IndiLstry  over  the  past  seven!  years, 
has  caused  a  delay  In  making  the  death 
benefit  payments 

Everything  possible  Is  being  done  to  pay 
the  .accumulated  claims,  and  you  may  feel 
sure  that  Just  as  sewn  as  flnmnces  permit. 
payment  will  be  made  to  you.  consistent  with 


the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Anthracite 
Health  &  Welfare  Fund. 
Very  truly  yours. 

L.    SlNCAVAOZ, 

Supervisor.  Death  Benefit  Fund. 

Craniord,  N.J..  May  13,  1959. 
.A.s  ruRACiTE  Health  8c  Welfare  Fund, 
Ihi^li-ton.  Pa 
1. attention  of  Mr    L    Slncavage.) 

Dear  Sir  On  Miirch  23,  1958,  my  father 
died  from  asthma  In  the  Pittston.  Pa  ,  hos- 
pital Five  days  lat4«r  I  submitted  the  death 
certificate  and  funeral  eipense  to  your  office. 

September  12,  1958,  I  wrote  to  you  asking 
that  I  be  paid  th(  policy  l)eneflt8  on  my 
fathers  insurance  After  submitting  the 
necessary  pap>er8,  you  advised  me  on  No- 
vember 20,  1958,  that  this  application  had 
been  processed  and  approved  for  payment. 

Almost  6  months,  have  passed,  and  as  of 
this  date  (May  13,  1959)  I  have  not  heard 
from  you.  and  received  no  check 

Since  the  Anthracite  Health  <!t  Welfare 
Fund  has  a  very  good  reputation,  I  feel  I 
should  have  this  payment  without  further 
delay. 

Please    let   me   know    exactly    when   I   can 
expect  this  check. 
Yours  trvily, 

Mrs.  Mary  Shafer 


Anthracite  Heaitti  &  Welfare  Fund. 

Hazleton.  Pa  .  May  15.  1959. 
Mrs   Mary  Shafer, 

Cranford.  NJ 

Dear  Mrs  Shafer  I  am  In  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  May  13,  In  which  you  make  fur- 
ther Inquiry  regarding  the  death  benefit  ap- 
plication that  you  submitted  as  a  survivor 
of  your  late  father,  Frank  Smykowskl.  Local 
Union  No  7519,  District  No  1,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America 

As  we  advised  In  a  letter  to  you  on  No- 
vember 20,  1958,  your  application  has  been 
processed  and  approved  for  payment,  and 
payments  of  all  benefits  under  the  program 
of  the  Fund  are  dependent  upon  Anthracite 
coal  production  Due  to  the  decline  in  coal 
production,  the  delay  in  paying  the  death 
benefit  claims,  still  exists. 

Since  It  Is  Impossible  to  determine  what 
future  coal  production  will  be,  or  what  rev- 
enue we  will  receive,  I  am,  therefore,  unable 
to  advise  you  as  to  Just  when  you  will  re- 
ceive your  check.  However,  you  may  feel 
sure  that  Just  as  soon  as  It  Is  possible  for 
us  to  do  so,  payment  will  be  made  to  you. 
consistent  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Anthracite  Health  Sc  Welfare  Fund. 
Very  truly  yours, 

L     SiNCAVACE, 

Supervisor.  Death  Benefit  Fund. 

United  Mine  Workers  or  America. 

WUkes-Barre.  Pa..  May  18.  1959. 
Mrs   Mary  Shafer. 
Cranford.  N .J 

Dear  Mrs  Shapes:  I  am  acknowledging 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  13,  together 
with  enclosure,  concerning  the  death  bene- 
fit application  that  was  filed  with  the  An- 
thracite Health  &  Welfare  Fund  as  a  result 
of  the  death  of  your  father.  Mr.  Frank  Smy- 
kowskl.  1232   Main   Street,   Port   Griffith,   Pa. 

This  afternoon  I  discussed  this  matter 
with  Mr  Mart  P  Brennan.  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Anthracite  Health  ic  Welfare 
Fund,  and  I  was  Informed  that  the  fund  has 
not  paid  any  death  claims  since  February 
I9.'>8 

As  you  already  know,  payments  of  benefits 
from  the  Anthracite  Health  &  Welfare  Fund 
are  matters  under  the  direction  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  fund.  Because  of  the  sharp  de- 
cline In  anthracite  production,  the  fund  has 
not  been  able  to  meet  Its  death  claim  obllga- 
iions  due  to  Insufficient  funds. 

As  soon  as  the  fund  1«  In  a  position  to 
make  death  benefit  payments,  I  will  take 
up  your  case  with  Mr,  Brennan  once  again 


and  you  may  rest  assured  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  get  this  claim  paid. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  more  helpful  to 
you  in  this  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

August  J.  Lippi. 


Anthracite  Health  &  Welpake  Fund, 

Hazelton,  Pa.,  January  28. 1960. 
Mrs.  Mart  Shatkb, 

i4rene/,  N.J. 

Dear  Mas,  Shaper  :  Your  letter  of  January 
22,  addressed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy,  pres- 
ident, United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
with  regards  to  the  application  you  filed  for 
death  benefit  payment  as  a  survivor  of  your 
father,  the  late  Mr.  Prank  Smykowskl,  Local 
Union  No,  7519,  District  No.  1,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  has  been  referred  to 
this  office  for  my  reply. 

In  corresponding  with  you  previously,  we 
advised  that  your  claim  is  approved  for 
pa3rment. 

As  is  Indicated  in  your  letter  of  January 
22,  you  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
death  benefit  payment  is  some  type  of  in- 
surance program  whereby  your  late  father, 
and  other  mlneworkers,  pay  premiums  or 
union  dues.  This  Is  not  so.  inasmuch  as  the 
fund  Is  financed  by  royalty  payments  re- 
ceived from  the  tonnage  of  anthracite  coal 
produced  and  sold. 

Because  of  low  coal  production,  the  delay 
in  paying  the  death  benefit  claims  still  ex- 
ists. However,  you  may  rest  assured  that 
Just  as  soon  as  finances  of  the  fund  will 
permit,  payment  will  be  made  to  you.  con- 
sistent with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Anthracite  Health  &  Welfare  Fund. 
Very  truly  yours, 

M*HT  F.  Brennan, 
Executii-'e  Secretary. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Would  the  gentleman 
now  speaking  tell  the  committee  whether 
the  subcommittee  investigated  the 
charges  contained  in  the  letters,  or  do 
the  letters  contain  unsupported  charges 
of  mismanagement  against  people  who 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  have 
their  day  in  court  to  explain? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Frankly,  that  is  what 
this  legislation  is  planning  to  do,  to  set 
up  their  day  in  court. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  asking  whether 
the  subcommittee  made  an  investigation 
to  determine  whether  the  charges  con- 
tained in  the  letters  are  supported. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  would  categorically 
say  yes.  that  I  did,  and  I  have  in  my 
hand  in  this  corresr>ondence  replies  from 
the  pension,  health,  and  welfare  fund  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  areas  of  this  country 
showing  that  those  claims  were  justified, 
from  the  mlneworkers  themselves. 

Mr.  JONAS.  What  I  mean  is,  Did  the 
committee  after  receiving  these  charges 
smd  complaints  give  to  those  against 
whom  the  complaints  were  lodged  an 
opportunity  to  respond  to  the  com- 
plaints? 

Mr.  POWELL.  This  committee  was 
not  set  up  as  a  complaint  evaluating 
body.  This  committee  was  set  up  to 
handle  these  complaints  which  we  do 
not  have  now,  that  is,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  letters  that  have  not 
been  verified  are  placed  in  the  Record 
and  if  those  letters  contain  charges  of 
mismanagement  against  individuals  or 


this    morning's 

we    find    this. 

I  said  one  was 


people  in  charge  of  these  funds.  I  would 
question  the  advisability  of  using  them. 
These  people  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
txmity  to  respond  if  their  integrity  is 
brought  into  question  by  unsupported 
statements  contained  in  letters. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  respond  to 
that  by  simply  saying  that  the  commit- 
tee did  inform  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  these  charges,  and  we  invited  their 
presence.  They  sent  gentlemen  by  the 
names  of  Robert  Kaplan.  Val  J.  Mitch, 
and  T.  G.  Dudley,  and  we  asked  them 
specifically  whether  they  had  any  com- 
ment on  this,  and  they  said  they  were 
not  prepared  to  do  so  and  could  not  do 
anything  else. 

Mr.     POWELL.       In 
Philadelphia     Inquirer 
Looking   for  scandal? 
imminent.    Here  it  is: 

Five  coal  companies  withheld  almost  •l.S 
million  from  a  pension  fund  for  retired 
miners  for  up  to  6  years  before  fund  trus- 
tees took  legal  action,  court  records  dis- 
closed here  Tuesday. 

This  is  datelined  Wilkes -Barre,  Pa. 

Another  6  years  after  the  suits  were  filed, 
action  is  still  pending  on  claims  against 
three  companies  for  •603,800. 

Court  records  do  not  reflect  any  collec- 
tion efforts  on  this  Indebtednesc  by  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  lawyers  since  1955. 

I  shall  not  read  all  of  the  article,  but 
later  on  it  states : 

The  No,  9  Coal  Co,,  of  Hugheetown,  $717,- 
847  for  royalties  In  the  period  between  De- 
cember 1948  and  September  1954. 

The  Mammoth  Coal  Co.,  of  West  Pittston, 
•293,952,  between  March  1949  and  September 
1954. 

Indian  Head  Coal  Co.,  West  Pittston,  •308,- 
556,  between  December  1948  and  September 
1954. 

The  Joliett  Coal  Co..  West  Pittston,  •1,290, 
for  the  months  of  May  and  June  1951. 

The  Hydrotated  Anthracite  Fuel  Co.,  Inc., 
of  West  Pittston,  •148,140,  between  I>ecem- 
ber  1948  and  September  1954. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Gladly.  There  is  your 
scandal.    You  have  been  looking  for  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  You  are 
talking  about,  I  believe,  welfare  funds, 
are  you  not? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  am  talking  about 
amendments  to  the  pension  and  welfare 
funds. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Under  this 
bill  there  are  two  entirely  different  kinds 
of  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are  two  separate  different 
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kinds  of  fiinds  which  this  hiil  seeks  to 
affect  under  two  different  sections  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  One  la  the 
pension  funds.  The  penskm  funds  are 
by  far  the  least  in  number.  They  get  a 
tax  exemption  which  is  different  from 
that  under  which  the  welfare  funds 
are  operated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  in  the  hearings — and  I 
again  refer  to  page  435 — reveals  that 
very  few  of  the  welfare  funds  avail 
themselves  of  the  tax  exemption  privi- 
lege, bacause  it  does  not  make  too  much 
difference  to  them  since  they  do  not  have 
Income  In  the  funds  themselves.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  pension  plans  do. 

The  evidence  also  reveals  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  complaints.  In  fact, 
practically  all  of  them,  are  directed 
against  tnese  ones  that  are  not  tax 
exempt.  In  the  tax  exempt  area — and 
that  is  what  I  am  talking  about,  and 
what  I  am  talking  is  In  the  tax  code— I 
do  not  believe  the  gentleman's  list  which 
he  was  reading  off  apphes  to  any  of  these 
tax  exempt  pension  plans.  There  are 
practically  no  welfare  plans  that  are  tax 
exempt.  They  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  tha.  right. 

Mr.  POWELL.  May  I  address  myself 
to  the  genUem  ns  amendment  by  ask- 
iag  a  question? 

Does  the  Internal  Revenue  Fervlce 
police  these  plans? 

Mr.  CTJRTIS  of  Missouri  It  depends 
on  one's  definition  of  the  word  fxjlice". 
They  effectively  regulate  them  yes  be- 
cause. No  1,  in  order  to  qualify 
the  plaa  Itself  must  undergo  very  clo.se 
scrutiny,  and  that  is  done  on  ai>  individ- 
ual basis  Then  the  plan  requires  that 
It  hare  an  annual  report  In  considerable 
detail.  Pome  of  that  detail  is  .spelled  out 
on  pages  435.  436.  and  437  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings.  If  any  one  of  these 
funds  fails  to  comply  with  the  law— that 
reatrtclinn— they  suffer  loss  of  the  tax 
exemption  That  is  a  tremendous  power, 
and  that  fs  why  I  think  the  .rtatement 
has  been  made,  and  accurately,  that 
there  has  been  no  breath  of  scandal 
against  this  kind  of  tax  exempt  p^rxsii  n 
plan.s 

Mr  PO-WTvU,  The  r:entleman'>  point 
would  be  w?ll  taken  if  the  erf-ntl^-man 
could  show  proof  here  which  he  icnows 
is  Impossible,  that  the  Internal  Pevenue 
Service  does  mt  audit  these  reports. 

Mr  CirRTTS  of  Mi.ssouri  Tiiey  do 
audit  cirtiin  one.-,  but  it  is  done  as  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Kevtnuo  does, 
on  a  spot-check  basis  But  let  me  say 
this  to  the  pentleman  This  i-  an  area 
in  which  there  i.s  considerable  scrutiny 
and  this  spot  checking  that  goes  on  ovr 
a  period  of  time  serves  to  be  a  pretty 
effective  policincr.  Mind  you  there  is 
another  thing  One  of  these  annual  re- 
ports ha.s  a  ccrtiHed  public  accountant's 
certification  on  it.  Let  me  say  thi.s:  The 
committee  did  not  even  eo  into  this  field. 
I  had  to  f  nd  this  one  thint;  on  the  .'•ub- 
ject  myself 

Mr  POWELL     That  is  not  correct,  sir 

Mr.  CLRTTS  of  Missouri.  Well.  It  is 
not  in  the  hea.-ings. 

Mr  PCW.J.L.  That  li;  not  correct.  It 
might  mt  tc  in  the  hearings,  but  we  dij 
KO  into  it.    I  can  authoritatively  say  here 


that  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Robert  Kennedy,  personally 
told  me  three  times  that  this  was  man- 
datory legislation  for  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  Includes  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  in  order  to  proceed  to  cor- 
rect some  of  these  abuses.  That  is  the 
testimony  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further^ 

Mr.  POWELL.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Tlie  point 
is  this:  The  House  of  Represontatives  is 
dependent  upon  the  committee  perform- 
ing the  study  and  covering  the  subject 
in  Its  printed  hearings,  and  the  report. 
When  you  go  outside  that  data,  of  course, 
we  cannot  consider  it.  That  is  why  I 
stated  that  it  looked  as  if  the  committee 
did  not  provide  the  nece.s.sary  informa- 
tion. I  have  heard  other  thiuKs  outside 
of  the  report.  Yesterday  Uie  Congress- 
man from  Calif orma  I  Mr.  RooscneltI. 
read  a  statement  from  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  back  in  1955,  but 
there  was  not  any  interrogation  or  de- 
velopment of  this  point.  So  I  thmk  the 
point  i.s  well  taken  tliat  the  iubcuinmit- 
tee  did  not  go  into  this  a-specl  in  tlie 
lieanngs.  There/ore.  the  Hous4>  and  the 
Commiuoe  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  cannol  follow  with  intelliKence 
this  matter  I  tlimk  a  lot  of  homework 
needs  to  be  done  here 

Mr  POWELL  We  did  a  tremcr.dous 
amount  of  r.omowork.  Ii  has  been  yoiriK 
on  durin.,'  liie  Hcpublicaii  adnuni.stra'ion 
under  Pre.sident  Eisenhower  and  Mr 
Mitchell,  and  by  the  Democratic  admin- 
KsMatiMM.   as  uill   a.s   by  our  committee. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Chairman, 
will   ttie  £;en'leman  yieW 

Mr  POWEI,!..  I  yield  to  ihr  ef-ntk- 
man  frrm  California 

Mr      ROOSEVELT      Mr      Chai.iuan 
yet,terday  I  read  to  the  committee  from 
the  Senate  report  with  reference  to  the 
Internal  Rcvenu*»  Service 

They  we  re : 

Qui! iflc.it ion  of  a  plan  by  IR.S  dnca  not 
insure  actuirli^l  aound.^esa  The  reg\i!.itloii« 
require  only  minimum  star.drtrdu 

I  he  fi-sseta  of  '.;.e  plan  ma>  h.i\e  depre- 
ciated greatly  thr'jugh  bid  lnve*tni.nt«  or 
eooaomic  cunditi  »u«  wiUioui  being  ul  *ny 
CL»iic«Tn  to  thp  IRH  •  •  •.  Th«  IKcJ  would 
d  .si-io  Uify  a  plan  If  the  minimum  ind  cated 
were  not  put  In,  but  thU  AcUon  would 
artunllv  work  a  h.irdship  on  the  enipli^yee 
bTi   n'-:ir!e- 

The  CnAIRM.\N  Tlie  tune  of  the 
;:rai,]ema:.  fr'.>xn  New  Yoik  iMr  PawrxL  1 
iia.s  ixpired. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
a.sk  i;:ianimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man frnrn  Ni-w  York  i  Mr  Pown.1. 1  may 
proceed  for  2  additional  mmutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California .' 

'I  here  wa.s  no  obiecLion. 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr  CJiairman.  I  yir 'd 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr  RooirvELT). 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Contmumtj  this 
quotation — 

On  rh»  contrary,  by  law  the  IRS  cannot 
Inform  the  beneilcl&ry  if  It  flneU  Bfaiifthlng 
wrong    with    the    management    of   tiie   pliui. 

So  I  wrote  yesterday  to  Mr  .^"wartz. 
the  A.ssistant  Commis-sioner  of  the  In- 
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temal    Revenue    Service,    quoted    him 

that,  and  this  is  what  he  answered: 

You  alio  AAked  whether  certain  ttatementa 

quoted    from   p.ige    15.   Senate   Aeport    1440, 

on    S     2888,    85th    Congress.    2d    »ea«lon,    are 

grounded  In  fact 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  quoted  atatemenu 

will  hold  true  In  ail  material  respect*. 

I  think  that  should  settle  the  argu- 
ment. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the     '-ntleman  yield? 

Mr  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man so  he  may  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  My  point 
is  this.  This  is  the  kind  of  material  I 
sui?;:est  the  subcommittee  should  have 
been  netting.  I  should  like  to  Interro- 
gate, for  example.  Mr.  Swartz.  I  should 
think  someone  on  the  committee  would 
want  to  interrogate  him  about  the  pro- 
cedures that  arc  followed.  The  testi- 
mony as  siiown  in  the  hearings  is  that 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association 
which  .set  out  their  procedures. 

Mr  fUX:)SEVELT.  May  I  say  to  the 
I'ir.tleman  that  wc  asked  four  times  for 
that  'entieman  to  come  down  before  the 
Committee.  He  refused  to  come  down 
and  all  he  did  was  to  submit  this  letter 
I  do  not  know  how  far  a  committee  of 
Conrre.ss  can  go  in  demanding  that  peo- 
ple come  bcfoic  them. 

Mr.  CUliTlC  of  MiS50url.  I  am  sim- 
ply puinung  out  that  the  statement 
made  as  sh  jwn  here  requires  consider- 
iib'e  invt  stication 

Mr  ROO  EVELT  It  has  been  inves- 
tis.itM  and  already  answered,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr  CURTI- of  MissourL  ThegenUe- 
man  ls  mis^int;  the  point.  If  this  is  the 
way  the  committee  conducts  an  mvestl- 
■  ali on  I  can  easily  understand  why  we 
pet  nowhere  so  far  as  obtaininp  Infor- 
mation Is  concerned.  What  I  am  anx- 
ious to  find  out  is  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement  in  contrast  to  those  who  are 
rctiiired  to  comply  with  the  Internal 
Revixiue  Service  requirements. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
i:entleman  from  New  York  has  again 
exoi-  ivi 

Mr  POWEI.L.  Mr.  Chalrm.nn.  I  ask 
un.-\nlmous  con.sent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  CHi4  IRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  tile  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
N'"v  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  POWELL  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
f^r  iJie  defeit  of  this  amendment  on 
the  K round  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
."^ervicc  does  not  police  these  funds,  does 
nor  audit  thtse  funds;  and  there  are  no 
crunaiui  p<-naities  against  kickbacks  and 
iio  c:  iminal  penalties  against  adminis- 
trators of  these  funds  if  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  a<iopted. 

Mr  CK>Or)EIX  Mr  Chairman.  I 
111     e   to   .s'like  out  the   la.st  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  regretfully  I  must  op- 
pj.c  tlic  amendment  of  my  esteemed 
coll' ague  from  Missouri.  I  am  fearful 
tlial  his  amendment  would  in  effect  ex- 
erupt  virtually  every  plan  we  are  seeking 
to  include  uiider  tJiis  bill.  I  think  with- 
out que.stion  it  would  exempt  from  this 
act  all  union  plans  that  are  normally 
tax-exempt 
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I  sympathize  with  the  gentleman's 
frustration  over  not  having  more  Infor- 
mation, but  I  do  not  feel  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  the  proper  agency  to 
police  these  plans.  I  think  It  would  be 
ill  advised  for  us  to  exempt  all  of  the 
plans  that  come  under  Internal  Revenue 
surveillance  from  this  particular  act. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Curtis  of 
Missouri  • ,  there  were — ayes  38,  noes  50. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  8.  Subaectlon  (b)  of  Bectlon  6  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Any  change  In 
the  Information  required  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Secretary  within 
sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
change." 

Sec.  Q.  (a)  Section  7(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "twenty"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "fifty". 

(b)  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  is  Eunended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  the 
second  paragraph  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  amount  con- 
tributed by  each  employer;  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  employees;  tiie  amount  of 
beneflt«  paid  or  otherwise  furnished;  the 
number  of  employees  covered;  a  statement 
of  assets  specifying  the  total  amount  in  each 
of  the  following  types  of  assets:  cash.  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  non-Oovernment  Ixinds.  and 
debentures.  common  stocks,  preferred 
stoclLs,  common  trust  funds,  real  estate  loans 
and  mortgages,  opwrated  real  estate,  other 
real  estate,  and  other  aasete;  a  statement  of 
liabilities,  receipts,  and  disbursements  of 
the  plan;  a  detailed  statement  of  the  salaries 
and  fees  and  commissions  charged  to  the 
plan,  to  whom  paid.  In  what  amount,  and 
for  what  purposes.  The  Secretary,  when 
he  has  determined  that  an  investigation  is 
necessary  In  accordance  with  section  9(d) 
of  this  Act.  may  require  the  filing  of  sup- 
porting schedules  of  assets  and  liabilities." 

(c)  Section  7(b)  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  rep>orts  sworn 
to,  but  not  certified,  the  Secretary,  when  he 
determines  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
vestigate the  plan  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 9(d)  of  this  Act,  shall,  prior  to  Investi- 
gation by  the  Department  of  Labor,  require 
certification  of  the  report  by  an  Independent 
certified  or  licensed  public  accountant. "" 

Sec.  10.  Subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (f)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "summary" 
and  by  striking  out  "broken  down  by  types, 
such  as  cash  Investments  in  governmental 
obligations,  Investments  In  nongovernmental 
bonds,  and  investments  in  corporate  stocks" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"as  required  by  section  7(b)". 

Sec.  11.  Subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (f)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "total  fund" 
and  Inserting  "total  funds",  by  striking  out 
"by  reason  of  being  an  oOlcer,  trustee,  or  em- 
ployee of  such  fund",  and  by  striking  out 
"listed  at  their  aggregate  cost  or  present 
value,  whichever  is  lower"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "valued  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)". 

Sec.  12.  Subparagraph  (D)  of  paragraph 
( 1 »  of  subsection  ( f )  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"by  reason  of  being  an  officer,  trustee,  or 
employee  of  such  fund". 

Sic.  13.  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  new  sub- 
section (g) : 


"(g)  It  some  or  all  of  the  benefits  under 
the  plan  are  provided  by  an  Imrurance  car- 
rier or  service  or  other  organisation,  such 
carrier  w  organization  shall  certify  to  the 
administrator  of  such  plan,  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  end  of 
each  policy  year,  such  reasonable  Informa- 
tion determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
necessary  to  enable  such  administrator  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act." 

Mr.     GOODELL.     Mr.    Chairman,     I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  Page 
8.  line  24,  strike  the  colon  following  "(g)"  and 
add  the  following:  "and  (h) :". 
Page  7,  after  line  7.  add  the  following: 
"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  gen- 
eral rule  simplified  reports  for  plans  which 
he  finds  that  by  virtue  of  their  size  a  detailed 
report  would  be  undxily  btirdensome,  but  the 
Secretary  may  revoke  such  provisions  for 
simplified  forms  for  any  plan  If  the  purposes 
of  the  Act  would  be  served  thereby." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we,  on  this  side,  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  permit  the  Secretary 
to  accept  simplified  reports  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  in  his  discretion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

SBC.  14.  Section  8(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  summary"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  adequate  siun- 
mary". 

S»c.  15.  (a)  Section  9(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  sections  5  or 
8". 

(b)  Section  9  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  sutMectlons  (d)  and  (e)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may,  after  first  requir- 
ing certification  In  accordance  with  section 
7(b),  upon  complaint  of  violation  not  satis- 
fled  by  such  certification,  or  on  his  own  mo- 
tion, when  he  continues  to  have  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  Investigation  may  disclose 
violations  of  this  Act,  make  such  Investiga- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary,  and  may  reqtiire 
or  permit  any  person  to  file  with  him  a  state- 
ment In  writing,  under  oath  or  otherwise,  as 
to  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  concerning 
the  matter  to  be  Investigated. 

"(e)  For  the  piu'poses  of  any  Investigation 
provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  provisions  of 
section  307  (relating  to  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  books,  rec- 
ords, and  documents)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  of  June  10,  1920,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
835f),  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  the 
Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  any  officers  designated  by  him. 

"(f)  Whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  any  person  Is  engaged  in  any 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  he 
may  In  discretion  bring  an  action  In  the 
proper  district  court  of  the  ITnlted  States 
or  United  States  court  of  any  place  subject 
to  the  Jiulsdlctlon  of  the  United  States,  to 
enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a 
proper  showing  a  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction  or  restraining  order  shall  be 
granted. 


"(g)  The  United  States  district  courts  and 
the  United  States  courts  of  any  place  sub- 
ject to  the  JurlBdlction  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown,  to 
restrain  violations  of  this  Act. 

"(h)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  so  construed  or  .\pplled  as  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  regulate,  or  Interfere  In  the 
management  of,  any  employee  welfare  or 
pension  benefit  plan,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  Inquire  Into  the  existence  and 
amount  of  Investments,  actuarial  assump- 
tions, or  accotmtlng  practices  only  when  it 
has  been  determined  that  Investigation  is 
required  in  accordance  with  section  9(d)  of 
this  Act." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbrook: 
Page  7,  strike  out  line  26  throtigh  line  6, 
page  8,  and  Insert  the  following: 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  any  Investigation 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 9  and  10  (relating  to  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  books,  pa- 
pers and  documents)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  of  September  16.  1914,  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  49,  50),  are  hereby  made 
applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  or  any  officers  desig- 
nated by  him." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  aU 
this  amendment  seeks  to  change  is  the 
investigative  power  granted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.   To  sum  up  very  briefly : 

The  provision  of  the  subpena  powers 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  which  are 
to  be  duplicated  in  the  proposed  bill  are 
much  broader  than  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  which  are 
incorporated  in  the  Landrum-Oriffin 
Act.  For  instance,  under  the  PTC  pro- 
visions the  power  of  access  shall  be  only 
at  reasonable  times  and  against  any  cor- 
p>oration  being  investigated  or  proceeded 
against.  This  could  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  subpena  powers  would 
be  valid  only  if  there  was  a  valid  basis 
for  investigation  as  provided  in  the  bill. 

The  Federal  Power  Act  provisions  state 
the  Commission  may  investigate  any 
facts,  conditions,  practices,  or  matters 
which  it  may  find  necessary  or  proper  in 
order  to  determine  whether  any  person 
has  violated  or  is  about  to  violate  any 
provision  of  this  chapter  or  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  thereunder  or  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  or  in  prescribing  rules  or 
regulations  thereunder,  or  in  obtaining 
information  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  rec- 
ommending further  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  this  leg- 
islation very  easily  lends  itself  to  any 
type  of  fishing  expedition  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  might  wish  to  make. 
Much  has  been  made  of  the  word  "rea- 
sonable" by  the  proponents  of  this  bill. 
Let  them  try  to  define  "reasonable"  and 
I  feel  they  will  be  forced  to  admit  that  as 
far  as  Washington  bureaucracy  is  con- 
cerned, "reasonable"  is  synonymous  to 
anjrthing  and  everything. 

I  believe  we  should  give  power  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  would  be  more 
restrictive  than  that  contained  tn  the 
bill.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  offer 
this  amendment,  to  substitute  investiga- 
tive powers  that  are  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  for  those  contained  In 
the  Federal  Power  Act.    I  believe  if  we 
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do  not  do  tills  we  maj  create  the  pos- 
sibiUty  under  this  biS  of  flahing  ezpedl- 
tioDA  to  be  undertaken  bar  the  Secretary 
when  he  thinks  a  vlolatka  It  about  t« 
occur. 

Mr.    OOOOELL.      Mr.    Chairman,    I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  wish  to  state 
to  the  Committee  that  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  amendment.  I  think  it  win 
improve  the  bill  tremendously.  It  will 
preclude  certain  types  of  actions  and 
situations  which  would  occur  under  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  powers  pro- 
vided under  this  bill.  The  authority  in 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  Act. 
which  is  a  strong  regulatory  act,  is 
excessive  for  the  type  of  regulation  we 
provide  In  this  bill.  I  believe  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  powers  are  much 
more  desirable,  and  I  hope  this  will  be 
accepted  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise    In    ofvpositian    to    the   pro   forma 
amendment.     I  would  Uke  to  say  to  my 
rood   friends  on   the  other   side   that, 
speaking  Individually,  I   have  no   very 
strong  objections   to   this   amendment. 
I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  section  9'e)  of  H.R.  8723  in- 
corporates the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  of  June  10,  1920,  as  amended 
a«    use.   825f).     The   Federal   Power 
Act  requires  that  a  claim  of  the  fifth 
amendment  be  made  prior  to  the  at- 
tachment of  immunity;  and,  thus,  the 
Department  erf  Justice  prefers  such  a  re- 
quirement   to    that    contained    In    the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 16.  1914.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
49).  which  is  the  "immunity  bath"  type 
of  statute  in  that  the  mere  production 
of  books  and  records  would  cause  im- 
munity  to  attach.     Immunity  may   be 
Inadvertently  bestowed  under  the  Fed- 
eral  Trade  Commission   Act   and    thus 
limit  the  Department  of  Justice  in  fu- 
ture actions. 

The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  in  this  respect  are  not  unique. 
Other  regulatory  sUtutes  such  as  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  (47  U.S.C. 
409(1) )  contain  similar  i>rovislons  to  the 
Federal  Power  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OOODELL.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


under  this  act.  This  would  be  a  safe- 
guard, to  be  sure,  that  there  could  never 
be  a  coverup  of  any  nature  by  any 
future  Secretary  of  Labor.  It  woukl 
guarantee  that  this  material  obtained 
under  the  act  would  be  evaluated  by 
those  who  are  experienced  In  criminal 
prosecuUons.  and  if  there  Is  sufUclent 
information  to  justify  a  criminal  pros- 
ecution, the  Attorney  General  will  be 
enabled  to  proceed  and  get  the  informa- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Ycjrk. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


February  7 


Page  9.  line  3.  itrlke  out  the  quoUtloa 
mark,  and  after  line  2,  iaaert : 

"(1)  The  Secretary  afaall  ixnmedlateJy  for- 
ward  to  the  Attorney  General  or  hla  repre- 
•enUXlve  any  Information  coming  to  hla  at- 
tenUon  In  the  course  of  the  administration 
of  thU  Act  which  may  warrant  conalderatlon 
for  criminal  pro«cutkm  under  the  provlslona 
of  this  Act  or  other  Federal  law." 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment  unless  he  would  like  to  ex- 
plain It. 

Mr.  GrOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  Uke  to  explain  the  amendment 
Ijnefly  for  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers. It  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
labor  to  forward  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
e.al  iaomediately  any  information  that 
comes  to  his  attention  that  may  warrant 
consideration  for  a  criminal  prosecution 


Sac.  16  (a)  Such  Act  is  further  amended 
by  renumbering  aecUona  10,  11.  and  \2  aa 
•ectlon*  16.  17  and  U,  reapecUvely,  and  by 
adding    the    foliowing    new   aectiona    to    the 

•  HM'oKrs  MAna  pi  aut  iMroaMAXioN 
'•Sac  10  The  conteuu  of  the  deacrlptlona 
and  reporto  H>d  with  the  Secretary  pur.^uant 
to  this  Act  shaU  be  public  Informatlnn.  and 
the  f>cr«nry  may  publish  any  Information 
and  data  which  he  obtains  purmiant  tn  th* 
provlsloae  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  «:iy 
use  the  Inf  Tmatlon  and  data  for  atatlatJcaJ 
and  research  purposes,  and  oompUe  and  pub- 
lish such  studies,  analyses,  report*,  and  sur- 
veys b.ised  thereon  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate 

"RrrtNTioN  or  rci.ori>s 
■^KC.  11.  Every  person  required  t.j  flle  iuiy 
description  or  report  or  to  cerufy  any  in- 
formation therefur  under  this  Act  shaH 
maintain  records  on  the  mattrni  nf  whlcn 
dl8rj<.3ure  Is  required  which  will  prrrrlde  in 
s  imc.en'  det  III  the  nece«ary  ha.sic  Ir.f,  rraa- 
tl.m  and  data  from  which  the  documen's 
thus  rf>qulrpd  may  be  vertfted.  explained  r 
clarmed.  and  checked  fur  accuracv  ajid  cuni- 
plPteness.  and  .shall  Incl.ide  vouchers.  *i.rk- 
shee:.s.  recelpt.s.  and  appMcable  resolutlona. 
and  shall  keep  such  records  available  for 
exAinlnation  fur  a  period  of  not  leas  than 
n-.e  years  after  the  filing  of  the  d.jcumenu 
bajied  on  the  li.r  rm.it'.nn  which  they  con- 
tain. ' 

•anoAJrcE  ow  ABximsTmATtva  urrniFarr*Tio»s 


■Sir    12    In  any  action  or  proceeding  baeed 
on  any  act  or  cwUalon   In  alleged  violation 
of  thia   Act.   no  peraon   shall  be   subject  to 
any   liability  or   punlahment  for   or   on   ac- 
count of  the  failure  of  auch  peraon  to  (l) 
comply  with  any  provtalon  of  thla  Act  If  he 
pleada  and  prorea  that  the  act  or  omlFBlon 
complained  of  wm  !n  good  fafth.  In  conform- 
tty    with,    and    in    reliance    on    any    written 
Interpretation   or  opinion   of   the  Secretary 
or  ^2)    publish  and  file  any  information  re- 
quired  by   any   prrrrlelon   of   this   Act   if  he 
p'.eads    and    prove,    that    he   publlahed    and 
nied  such  Information  in  good  faith,  on  the 
description    and    annual    report    forma    pre- 
pared   by  the    Secretary    and    In    conformity 
with  the  Inatroc-rtona  of  the  Secretary  laaued 
under  this  Act  resrardlng  the  HMng  of  such 
fwrns      Such  a  defense.  If  ertabllshed,  shall 
be  a  biu-  to  the  action  or  procw^e^iing    not- 
withstanding   Uiat    (A>    after    anch    act    or 
omlaalon.   such  Interpretation  or   opinion   la 
modmed   or  iwclnded   or   ta  determined    by 
Judicial  authority  to  be  invalid  or  of  no  legal 
effect.  cjT  (B)   after  publishing  or  filing  the 
description  and  annual  reporta.  such  pubU- 
catlcn   or   filing   is   determined    by    Judicial 
authority  not  to  be  In  conformity  with  the 
reqolrenaenu  of  -.hla  Act 

"BO'UDTNG 

"Sec.  13.  (aj  Every  admlnlsLrator.  officer, 
and  employee  of  any  empioyee  welf.we  bene- 
fit plan  of  or  ar.y  employee  pension  benefit 


plan  ■ub}ect  to  this  Act  who  haadlaa  funds 
or    other    property    of   aucta    plaa    ahan    ^ 
banded  as  faerelii  provicte^d:  except  that  where 
auch   funds  or   property   are  not  aegregated 
for  the  purpoaes  of  auch  plan,  the  Secretary 
In    hla  dlscreUon   may    accept    the   filing  of 
other  security  or  certificate  of  Inaurance  In 
lieu    of    tl.e   bonding    requlremente    aet   out 
herein.     The  amount  of  auch  bond  aball  be 
fixed    at    the    beginning    of    each    calendar 
policy,  or  other  flacal  year,  aa  the  caae  may 
be,  which  conatltutea  the  reporting  year  of 
such   plan.     Buch   amount  ahall  be  not  less 
than  10  per  centum  oX  the  amount  of  funds 
handled,  determined  as  herein  provided,  ex- 
cept that  any  such  bond  shall  be  In  at  least 
the  amount  of  SI  ,000  and  no  eueh  bond  ahall 
be    required    In    an    amount    la    exceaa    of 
•500  (X)0    ProtitUd.  That  the  Secretary,  after 
due  notice  and  opportunity  fur  hearing  to  all 
Intereated    parties,    and    after    conalderatlon 
of   the  record,  may  prescribe  an  amount  In 
excess   of    »500,000      For   purpoaea   of   fixing 
the  amount   of   such   bond,    the   amount  of 
ruuds  handled  ahail  be  determined  by  the 
funds  handled  by  such  administrator,  officer. 
ur  employee  and  Uielr  predeceMor  or  prede- 
cessors. If  any,  during  the  preceding  report- 
ing ye.ir.  or  If  the  plan  has  no  preceding  re- 
porting   year,    tha    amount    of   funda    to    t)e 
handled  during  the  current  reporting  year  by 
such  aUmlnltUatur.  officer,  or  employee,  esti- 
mated as  provided  In  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary     Such  bond  or  other  security  or  In- 
surance shall  provide  protection  to  the  plan 
against   loss   by  reason    of   acta  Of   fraud   or 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  any  administrator, 
officer,  or  employee  of  such  plan,  directly  or 
through  connivance  with  othera.     Any  bond 
aluii;    have    as    surety    thereon    a    corporate 
surety  company  which  is  an  accepUble  surety 
on  Federal  bonds  of  Uke  amount  under  au- 
thor!: y    granted    by    the    Secretary    of    the 
Trea.Miry  pursuant  to  the  Art  of  July  80,  1947 
(6   crsc    8  13»       Any  bond,  other  aecurlty, 
or  insurance  shall  be  In  a  form  or  of  a  type 
approved    by    the   Secretary.     The   Secretary 
may.    In    lieu    of    Individual    bonds,    approve 
the  u."ie  of  schedule  or  blanket  forma  of  bonds 
to  cover  Individuals  rfqulred  to  be  bonded  as 
herein   provided 

"lb)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  adminis- 
trator, officer,  or  employee  to  whom  subaec- 
tlon    (a)     applies,    to    receive,    handle,    dis- 
burse, or  otherwise  exercise  ciutody  or  con- 
trol of  any  of  the  funds  or  other  property  of 
any   employee    welfare   benefit   plan    or   em- 
ployee  pension   benefit  plan,  without  being 
bonded    aa   requlre*1    by    subaectlon    (a),   or 
without  the  Secretary  having  accepted  other 
security    or   Insurance   under   the    provisions 
of  subsection   (a),  and  it  ahaH  be  unlawful 
for  any  admlnUtrator,  officer,  and  employee 
of  such  plan,  or  any  other  tndlTtdnal  having 
authority  to  direct  the  performance  of  luch 
functions,  to  permit  such  functions,  or  any 
of  them,  to  be  performed  by  any  eueh  Indi- 
vidual,  with   respect   to  whom  the   require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  hnve  not  been  met 
■•(c)   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  peraon 
to  procure  any  bond,  other  aecurtty.  or  tn- 
suranre,  required  by  subsection   (a)    for  the 
protection  of  funds  and  property  of  any  em- 
ployee  welfare   benefit  p'an   or  of   any   em- 
ployee pension  benefit  plnn.  from  any  aurety. 
Insurance,  or  other  company  or  through  any 
agent  or  broker  In  whose  buslneaa  operations 
surh   plan  or  any  party  In   Inierert  In   such 
plan  has  any  slirnlficant  control  or  financial 
Interest,  direct  or  Indirect. 

"(rti  Nothing  In  any  other  prorlalon  of 
law  Shan  require  any  peraon,  required  to  be 
bonded  .xs  pn-vided  in  subsection  (a)  because 
he  handles  funds  or  other  property  of  an 
employee  welfare  benefit  plan  or  of  an  em- 
ployee pension  benefit  plan,  to  be  txmded  In- 
sofar as  the  handling  by  ruch  person  of  the 
funds  or  other  property  of  such  plan  la  con- 
cerned. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  from  thne  to  time 
Issue  such  regulations  aa  may  be  necessary 
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to  carry  out  the  provUlona  of  this  section. 
When  lu  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  other 
bonding  arrangements  covering  the  Admln- 
liitrator,  officers,  and  eniployeea  of  a  plan 
are  adequate  for  the  protection  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries and  participants,  he  may.  In  hla  dis- 
cretion, exempt  such  .Administrator,  officers, 
itnd  etnployeee  from  the  bonding  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

"ADVISOKT   COTTNCn, 

•'Sec  14  (a)  Tiiere  Is  hereby  established 
a!.  Advisory  Council  on  Employee  Welfare 
find  Pension  Benefit  Plans  ( hereinafter  re- 
: erred  to  as  the  Council")  which  shall  con- 
sist of  thirteen  members  to  be  appointed  In 
the  following  n^anuer:  One  from  the  inaur- 
aiice  field,  oue  from  the  airporate  trust  field, 
twj  from  management,  four  from  labor,  and 
t-Ao  from  other  Interested  groups,  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  among  per- 
sOiS  recommended  by  orgnnlratlons  In  the 
reepectlve  groupa:  and  three  representatives 
of  the  general  public  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

■(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council 
to  advlae  the  SecreUry  with  respect  to  the 
carrying  out  of  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
and  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  recommenda- 
tion* with  respect  -.hereto.  The  Council 
s'l  ill  meet  at  least  twice  each  year  and  at 
STieh  other  times  as  the  Secretary  requests. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  of 
the  ConRreaa,  the  Secretary  shall  tranamlt 
to  the  .Senate  and  Houae  of  Repreaentatlves 
each  recommend  ition  which  he  has  received 
from  the  Council  dur  ng  the  preceding  cal- 
endar ye.ir. 

■■(CI  The  .Secretary  snail  furnish  to  the  Ad- 
vlM-ry  C' unci!  an  ex'-riitlve  secretary  and 
such  secretarial  clerical,  and  other  services 
R.s  are  deet'ied  neceaaary  to  the  conduct  of 
Ita  business.  The  Seci"etary  may  call  upon 
other  agencies  of  the  Oovernment  for  aUi- 
tifctlcal  ddta.  rcpt>rts.  and  other  liiforinaUon 
which  will  iiasist  tlie  CjuucU  In  the  per- 
formance of  Hs  duties. 

"tdl  Appointed  meir.bers  of  the  Council 
shall  be  paid  compenn.»t1on  nt  the  rate  of 
•50  per  diem  when  enpaged  In  the  work  of 
the  Council.  liK-ludtng  travel  time,  and  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subbLstence  as  iiuthorleed  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  73b  2 1  tor  pertcyns  in  the  Government 
acrUce  employed  luternUttentiy  and  receiv- 
ing comijcnsatlon  on  a  per  diem,  when  ac- 
tually employed,  basis 

"(ei(l)  Any  member  of  the  Cotmcll  [x 
hereby  exempted,  with  respect  to  such  ap- 
pointment, from  the  operation  of  aectlons 
aai  203,  and  1»14  of  UUe  IS  of  the  United 
Staiea  Code,  and  aecilo.i  190  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  USC  99),  except  as  otherwise 
B:iec:fled  in  parngraph  {2)  of  this  aubaectlon. 

"(2)  The  fxempUon  granted  by  paragraph 
n)  of  this  rubsectlon  fliall  net  extend — 

•'<A»  to  the  receipt  cr  payment  of  salary 
In  ccnnertlon  with  the  appointee's  Oovern- 
ment  aervlce  from  any  source  other  than  the 
private  employer  of  the  appointee  at  the 
lime  if  his  appolnunent.  or 

■•(Bi  during  the  period  of  such  appoint- 
ment, to  the  prosecuUon  or  participation  In 
the  prosecution,  by  any  person  so  appointed, 
of  any  claim  against  the  Government  1n- 
volTlri?  any  matter  with  which  such  nerron, 
during  puch  period.  Is  or  was  directly  con- 
nected by  rosison  of  such  appointment. 

"ArMIWISTRATrVr    PROCTBXJHI:    ACT 

'  Srr  15  The  provlplons  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Prorednre  Act  Shall  be  applicable  to 
this  Act  '• 

<b)  Subsection  (b>  of  the  section  renum- 
bered as  section  16  by  this  Act.  Is  omended 
by  Inserting  after  "of  this  section  '  the  fol- 
lowing:    'and  section  IB". 

(C)  The  table  of  conlente  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  such  Act  l.s  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  three  lines  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  10.  Reports  made  public  Information. 


"Sec.  11.  Retention  of  records. 
"Sec.  12.  Reliance  on  MtmlnlstratlTe  Inter- 
pretations and  forms. 
"Sec.  IS.  Bonding. 
"Sec.  14.  Advisory  CouncU. 
"Sec.  16.  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
"Sec.  16.  Effect  of  other  lawa. 
"Sec.  17.  Separability  of  provisions. 
"Sec.  18.  EffecUve  date." 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  Interest  of  time,  because  I  think 
everybody  has  pretty  well  read  the  bill, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  tliat  the  rest 
of  this  section  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mi'.  Chaliman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Ciei  k  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goooexl:  On 
page  9.  line  8,  after  'aud'  insert  "annual"; 
and  in  line  10,  after  "Secretary"  insert 
",  where  to  do  so  would  protect  the  Interests 
of  participants  or  bencflcLirics  of  a  plan". 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  .vield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  this  really  does  not  change  substan- 
tively this  section  or  paragraph,  and  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  insertion  of 
what  the  gentleman  wanLs  to  do  here. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
assert  for  the  legislative  hi.story  at  this 
time  that  the  great  problem  which  oc- 
curs here  in  resisting  this  kind  of  a  bill 
is  the  fear  that  there  will  be  unwarranted 
Investigations  and  that  somehow  or  other 
investigators  or  swarms  of  Federal  em- 
ployees will  descend  upon  the  admin- 
istrators of  these  plans,  will  obtain  in- 
formation from  the  plans,  go  back  to 
Washington,  and  then  ultimately  publi- 
cize the  information  that  they  have  ob- 
tained. This  is  not  our  intent.  We  want 
to  make  it  clear,  I  believe,  on  both  sides 
that  it  is  our  Intention  that  a  minimum 
of  Information  be  publicized  and  dis- 
closed with  reference  to  the  details  of 
these  plans,  sub.1ect  only  to  the  require- 
ment of  protecting  the  Interests  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  plans.  I  believe  my 
amendment  will  c'arlfy  this  to  a  degree 
and  make  it  clear  that  the  Secretary  may 
disclose  and  publicize  the  annual  reports 
that  are  submitted,  the  supplemental 
material  to  those  reports,  if  such  re- 
ports were  originally  inadequate,  but 
that  he  may  not  publicize  that  informa- 
tion that  he  receives  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation  pmrsuing  further  the  possi- 
bility of  abuses  in  these  funds. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain to  the  committee  what  purpose 
would  be  served  by  the  Secretary  publi- 
cizing this  information?  This  is  not  of 
general  interest  to  the  public ;  it  is  of  in- 
terest only  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
plan.  What  good  pui'pose  would  be 
served  by  disseminating  this  information 
around  the  country  for  the  edification 
of  people  who  are  not  concerned? 


Mr.  GOODELL.  The  whole  philosophy 
of  the  Disclosure  Act  is  that  the  best 
protection  is  the  diacloeure  of  the  details 
of  the  plans  openly  and  that  those  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  plans  and  ottaere  affected 
by  the  plans  will  then  know  what  is  being 
done  with  their  money.  That  is  the  basic 
philosophy  of  this  act.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  have  the  Secretary  publicize  only  what 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  ioterests  of 
these  beneficiaries  and  to  ix-event  the 
Secretary  from  going  into  extraneous 
matters  that  might  hurt  the  adminis- 
trators of  these  plans. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thought  the  basic  pur- 
pose was  to  make  this  information  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the 
end  that  he  might  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  see  that  any  abuses  are  corrected 
and  the  necessary  steps  taken  to  see  that 
any  embezzlers  are  prosecuted.  But,  a 
pubhcation  of  the  contents  of  these  re- 
ports might  cause  mischief  in  some  cases. 
I  do  not  believe  publication  of  these  con- 
fidential reports  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Secretaiy  to  discharge  his  t>olicing  pow- 
ers under  the  act. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  you  are  distinguishing  be- 
tween disclosure  and  publication.  It  is 
our  intention  here  that  all  of  the  facts 
be  made  known  in  a  general  way  to  those 
who  are  affected.  We  do  not  want,  and 
we  have  presented  a  good  many  amend- 
ments to  clarify  this,  the  publication  of 
the  disclosure  of  the  details  of  stock 
investments. 

This  is  done  where  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  protect 
the  interest  of  the  beneficiary.  But  the 
present  act  does  require  disclosure,  and 
I  believe  the  distinction  between  dis- 
closure and  publication  will  be  small  in 
terms  of  the  possible  injury  to  which 
you  refer.  The  main  people  who  would 
be  concerned,  and  who  would  unjustly 
benefit  from  knowing  the  terms  of  a  plan 
of  which  they  are  not  a  beneficiary,  will 
know  it  if  there  is  disclosure,  regardless 
of  whether  there  is  publication. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  right,  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  asked  why  It  is  necessary 
to  publish  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   I  Mr.  OoooellI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundred  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OaiFfTiv:  On 
page  11,  line  13,  after  the  word  "herein"  In- 
sert the  foUowlng:  "Provided,  hotDever,  That 
this  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  employee  welfare  benefit  plan  financed 
In  whole  or  in  part  by  any  employer  who  Is 
required  under  such  plan  to  provide  a  fixed 
or  predetermined  level  of  benellta." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said  before,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  basic 
purpose  of  this  legislation.  I  believe  that 
adequate  protection  should  be  provided 
for  funds  contributed  by  employees  to- 
ward welfare  benefits  or  toward  pension 
plans. 
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When  employees  have  their  dues 
checked  off,  or  otherwise  make  contribu- 
tions toward  a  retirement  proflrram,  and 
they  have  a  right  in  15  or  20  years  to  re- 
tire and  draw  benefits.  I  believe  they 
should  be  entitled  to  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  funds  will  be  protected  and 
available  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  contributed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  will  add  to  the 
law,  which  was  passed  in  1958.  a  bonding 
provision.  In  those  circumstances  where 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  em- 
ployee funds  set  aside  for  such  a  purpose 
could  be  diverted  or  used  for  another 
purpose,  then  the  bonding  provision  is 
desirable.  As  everyone  knows,  bonds 
cost  money.  There  is  no  point  in  apply- 
ing this  bonding  provision  across  the 
board  in  situations  where  there  is  no 
reason  for  it. 

This  act  applies  not  only  to  pension 
plans  but  also  to  welfare  benefit  pro- 
grams such  as  Blue  Cross,  sickness  and 
health  benefit  plans,  and  other  programs 
that  involve  everyday  benefits  and  fringe 
benefits  of  employees. 

Under  the  present  act  a  report  must 
be  filed   to  cover  almost  every   welfare 
and  pension  plan  of  any  kind  and  de- 
scripUon.    This  may  be  all  right  to  the 
extent  that  this  broad  legislation  makes 
available   some  statistics.     However,   in 
the  case  of  welfare  benefit  plans,  there 
are  many   plans  under  which   the  rm- 
ployer  is  required  to  provide  a  fixed  or 
predetermined    level    of    benefits.      In 
other  words,  he  must  provide  so  many 
days  of  sick  pay  or  so  many  days  of  hos- 
pitalizaUon.     When  the  employer  con- 
tributes   in    whole    or    in    part    to    the 
financing  of  such  level-of-benefits  pro- 
grams,    there     is     built-in     protection 
against    abuse    or    having    those    funds 
diverted;  if  funds  are  diverted  the  em- 
ployer   would   have   to   pay   that   much 
more.     If   the  employer  allows  this   to 
happen  he  would  only  be  hurting  him- 
self and  not  the  employee. 

Accordingly,  insofar  as  level-of-beneflt 
welfare  plans  are  concerned,  the  bond- 
ing provision  in  this  bill  is  not  necessary. 
It  would  be  unnecessarily  expensive  to 
require  all  employees  of  a  company  who 
are  authorized  to  sign  payroll  checks, 
for  example,  to  be  bonded  merely  be- 
cause the  employer  agrees  to  provide 
employees  with  Blue  Cross  insurance  as 
a  fringe  benefit 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  this  as  an 
amendment  for  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  committee.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  amendment  makes  sense.  If  we  are 
not  gomg  to  exempt  completely  level-of- 
beneflts  plans  from  the  act.  which  was 
attempted  earlier,  then  I  believe  we 
should  at  least  exempt  those  plans  from 
the  bonding  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  accepted. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment 
and  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  GRirrml  that 
from  the  discussion  I  believe  this  am^^nd- 
ment  would  actually  eliminate  almost 
everybody  that  would  have  been  elimi- 
nated under  the  Curtis  amendment 
The  reason  I  say  that  is  this:  to 
«et    one    of    these    plans    approved    by 
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the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  if  it  is 
a  pension  plan,  one  requirement  at  least 
is  that  it  must  provide  a  fixed  and  de- 
termined amount.  It  may  be  that  you 
have  an  actuarial  valuation  that  finds 
that  the  amount  per  hour  to  be  con- 
tributed is  10  cents — but  the  level  of 
benefits  must  have  been  determined  be- 
fore it  can  qualify  as  a  tax  deductible 
plan.  This  amendment  as  I  heard  it 
read  would  seem  to  eliminate  almost 
every  kind  of  a  pension  plan  that  came 
under  the  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  GRIFI-TN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  purposes  of  clari- 
fication? 

Mr   SMITH  of  Iowa.     I  yield 
Mr  ORIFl-TN     Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man does  no:  have  a  copy  of  my  amend- 
ment  before  him.     The   amendment  Is 
specifically  1  mited  to  employee  welfare 
benefit  plans  and  does  not  apply  to  pen- 
sion plans,     r  want  to  make  that  clear 
It  does  not  exempt  bonding  with  re.spect 
to  pension  p  ans.  but  only  with   re.spoct 
to    the    level-of-benefits    welfare    plans 
So  there  is  an  imfwrtant  difference  and 
as  I  indicate<i.  I  think  Congre.ss  should 
eo    to    srreater    lenetho    to    protect    em- 
plnvef'  pension  benefits. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  What  the  gen- 
tleman is  savins:  is  that  as  to  welfare 
benefit."?,  if  they  are  stolen  or  embezzled 
thev  should  mt  be  covered  by  a  bond,  but 
if  It  is  a  pen.slon  plan,  they  should? 

Mr  GRTFTTN  No.  if  the  gentleman 
will  permit  Oenerallv,  welfare  beneflus 
are  a  current  expen.se  We  are  talking 
genera!! v  about  Blue  Cros.s.  sick  benefits, 
and  .so  forth.  These  fringe  benefits  are 
almost  like  a  payroll,  paying  wages,  .so 
far  as  the  emiloyer  is  concerned  If  the 
employer  is  obligated  to  make  such  pay- 
ments, and  he  finances  them  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  he  has  every  incentive 
to  make  .sure  that  funds  available  for 
that  purpose  are  not  diverted. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  point  out  that 
a  large  group  of  benefit  plans  would  not 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  gentle- 
mans  amendnent  I  refer  es(x?cially  to 
the  building  trades  industry  where 
they  contribute  10  or  15  or  20  cents  an 
hour  to  a  welfare  plan,  or  it  may  be  to 
a  vacation  plan.  They  get  permission 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
deduct  this  as  a  business  expense.  So  it 
does  come  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  But  there  is  a  large  fund  in  the 
hands  of  the  administrator  and  the  ad- 
mini.strator  pavs  out  the  benefits. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.     My  amendment  would 
not  exempt  such  a  plan. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.     I  do  not  see  how 
you   can   help   that,   because    these  are 
welfare  benefits  and  the  fund  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  alministrator.     If  the  ad- 
mini.strator   is   not   covered    by    a   bond 
then  the  bene  its  will  not  be  available 
Mr    GRIFFIN.     It  applies  onlv  to  an 
employee  welfare  benefit  plan  financed 
in  full  or  in  part  by  an  employer  who 
Ls  obligated  to  pay  a  fixed  or  predeter- 
mined level  of  benefits 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  In  these  ca-.ri, 
It  IS  financed  ji  whole,  as  a  matter  of 
fact, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Or  in  part  by  the  em- 
ployer who  is  required  to  pay  a  fixed 
level  of  beneflus. 


Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  also  would 
point  out  in  these  cases  that  many  times 
the  employer  is  a  transient  employer 
He  comes  in  and  has  a  contract  and  con- 
tributes for  2  or  3  months  Into  the 
fund.  Then  he  is  gone.  If  the  time 
comes  to  pay  out  these  benellta  and  he 
IS  no  longer  around,  there  is  no  longer 
any  juri.sdiction  over  him.  So  In  fact 
if  the  administrator  was  not  bonded 
there  is  no  way  of  getting  back  to  the 
employer  to  make  him  pay  the  benefits 
I  have  had  a  personal  experience  In  a 
case  of  that  kind,  where  a  man  came  to 
Iowa  to  work  on  some  pipelines.  He 
went  back  to  Kansas  City  and  never 
would  pay  the  benefits.  So  you  would 
exempt  him  also  under  this  proposal 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  say  so.  the  same  problem 
applies  where  it  is  provided  In  part  and 
you  can  always  run  into  that  possibility 
I  think  the  argument  is  very  correct  with 
resix'ct  to  a  pension  program  where  the 
benefits  are  not  to  be  realized  until  15  or 
20  years  hence. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  If  you 
look  at  this  carefully,  this  amendment 
exempts  a  lot  of  people  that  we  reallj 
want  covered  and  there  would  be  a  con- 
siderable loophole  in  the  law 

Mr      ROOSEVELT.     Mr.     Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  CsUifomla. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.     I  must  say  I  agree 
with   the   gentleman   from   Iowa.     I  do 
have  some  sympathy  with  the  argument 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan    If  he 
had  limited  it  to  those  funds  which  were 
part  of  the  general  funds  of  a  corpora- 
tion or  of  the  unions,  and  the  funds  had 
not  been  contributed  as  a  sort  of  trust 
fund.      But   even    in    the    welfare   field 
these  funds  are  actually  trust  funds  and 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  different  case 
which      the     gentleman's     amendment 
would  not  meet      Therefore,  we  would 
be  running  a  risk,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  IS  a  proper  risk  to  run.    An  Individual 
would  find  his  money  had  been  misap- 
propriated and   because  of  the  lack  of 
bonding,  he  would  have  no  recourse  to 
get  his  contribution  back  and  his  con- 
tribution should  have  been  put  aside  in 
a  trust  fund. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  would  say  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  get  people  ex- 
empted later,  if  we  would  find  out  it 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  GOODELL  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  suiJiHirt  (jf  the  amendment. 

I  tiunk  the  objections  raised  are  an- 
swered by  the  simple  fact  that  where 
you  have  a  level -of -benefits  program, 
the  employer  guarantees  that  he  will 
meet  a  certain  level  of  benefits.  He  mav 
deduct  some  money  from  his  employees 
aloni,'  the  line.  He  may  decide  that  he 
want.s  to  deduct  enough  to  pay  50  or  60 
percent  of  all  the  benefits  he  has  nego- 
tiated to  pay  under  contract  with  his 
employees.  He  may  decide  that  he 
wants  to  overfund. 

Mr      ROOSEVELT      Mr.     Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

M-  GOODELL.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ir.an  fr  m  California. 

Mr     ROOSEVELT.     However.    If    he 
dues  luke  jO  or  60  percent  from  the  em- 
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ployee.  does  he  not  occupy  a  fiduciary  ca- 
pacity in  that  instaxice  with  respect  to 
the  employee? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes.  I  think  he  does. 
but  then  suppose  the  empksyer  does  mis- 
use this  50  or  60  percent.  He  still  has 
his  contractual  obligation  to  pay  the 
employee  and.  basically,  that  Is  what 
they  have  to  fall  back  on  anyway.  He 
has  guaranteed  a  level  of  benefits  to 
them.  If  he  goes  out  of  business,  they 
are  stuck  anyway. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wir  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  he  has  mis- 
appropriated the  fund,  however,  and  this 
company  is  not  in  a  good  financial  posi- 
tion— in  that  instance  an  employee 
could  get  his  money  back  through  the 
bonding  company  even  though  the  em- 
ployer-company went  bankrupt.  There 
are  cases  like  that  in  the  record.  Then 
an  employee  would  have  recourse,  other- 
wise he  would  hr.ve  no  recourse  because 
the  company  was  ba.nkrupt. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Unfortunately,  what 
you  are  doing  is  penaJizing  .his  plan  that 
guarantees  a  level  ot  benefits  paid  from 
the  general  assets  of  a  company.  I  think 
that  is  going  a  little  too  far.  perhaps. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Would  not  the 
gentleman  agree,  however,  that  it  is  a 
very  small  penalty.  It  is  the  premium 
on  the  bond  which  would  probably  only 
be  on  the  administrator,  and  undoubt- 
edly he  is  goinfe  to  be  the  administrator 
of  the  pension  plan,  he  probably  is  going 
to  have  to  be  bonded  for  that  anyhow. 
So  why  should  he  not  be  bonded  for  both 
of  them? 

Mr  GOODELL.  The  penalty  is  small 
if  there  i.s  one  person  who  is  bonded,  but 
In  many  instances  with  large  companies, 
they  have  payroll  clerks  who  would  have 
to  be  bonded  under  this  particular  pro- 
vision that  is  in  Uic  bill  now.  Such  a 
payroll  clerk,  'or  example,  may  have 
authority  to  pay  sickness  benefits  to 
workers  himself  without  going  back  to 
the  main  office  He  L«5  able  to  go  ahead 
and  pay  an  employee  who  is  sick  from 
the  general  assets  of  the  company. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  man  who  pays 
money  out  of  general  assets  should  have 
to  be  bonded. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  It  is  a  difference 
of  opinion.  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
with  the  gentleman.  I  just  feel  I  want 
to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  make  sure 
that  the  beneficiaries  are  protected. 

Mr.  GOODELL  I  want  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  too,  but  I  do  not  want  to  go  to 
the  extreme  here  of  putting  unnecessary 
burdens  on  the  administrators  of  the 
plans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offere^l  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  GhinrFm]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  GRimu) 
there  were  ayes  26.  noes  48. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  ranking  minority 
member.     The  bill  requires  that  every 
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administrator,  officer,  and  employee 
•hall  be  bonded.  What  If  a  trust  com- 
panj  with  $100  million  of  free  assets 
should  be  the  administrator  of  one  of 
these  funds?  Could  he  take  care  of  this 
requirement  by  buying  a  bond  from  an 
insurance  company  with  substantially 
less  assets  than  the  administrator 
itself? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Will  the  gentle- 
man rephrase  his  question. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Assume  a  trust  company 
with,  say,  $100  million  in  assets  is  the 
administrator  of  a  fund.  This  bill  re- 
quires him  to  give  a  twnd.  He  has  to  go 
to  a  bonding  company  and  buy  the  bond. 
Now,  suppose  he  buys  one  from  a  com- 
pany that  is  less  financially  responsible 
than  himself,  are  you  not  imposing  an 
unreasonable  burden  on  the  adminis- 
trator? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No.  If  you  will 
read  this  part  of  it.  it  must  be  by  bond- 
ing companies  approved  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  understand  that.  They 
can  be  approved,  but  they  should  in 
every  instance  be  as  financially  respon- 
sible as  the  admln'strator  himself.  If 
an  insurance  company  or  a  trust  com- 
pany happens  to  be  the  administrator 
of  a  trust  fund,  is  it  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  require  that  a  bond  be  given  by 
every  individual  working  for  that  ad- 
ministrator who  handles  any  pait  of  the 
fund? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  think  the  answer 
to  the  gentleman  is  in  line  5 : 

Every  administrator,  officer,  and  employee 
of  any  employee  welfare  benefit  plan — 

And  so  forth. 

That  is  the  answer.  The  answer  to 
the  second  part  is  found  in  line  11  wiicre 
it  says: 

The  Secretary  In  his  discretion  may  accept 
the  filing  of  other  security  or  certificate  of 
Insurance  in  lieu  of  the  bonding  require- 
ments set  out  herein. 


If  a  case  of  this  kind  came  up  the  Sec- 
retary would  demand  such  alternate. 

If  you  will  go  down  further,  you  will 
see  where  it  says  the  twnd  shall  be  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  funds  handled, 
it  shall  not  be  less  than  $1,000  or  in  ex- 
cess of  $500,000.  except,  again,  in  spe- 
cific instances  where  the  amounts  that 
had  to  be  handled  would  indicate  it 
should  be  tn  excess  of  the  $500,000. 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  cases  where  the  ad- 
ministrator is  financially  responsible, 
his  own  obUgation  might  be  more  protec- 
tion than  a  bond  issued  by  a  bonding 
company. 

Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  give  the 
Secretary  some  discretion  to  protect 
these  funds  in  ways  other  than  twnds? 
I  can  visualize  situations  in  which  com- 
plete protection  can  be  provided  other- 
wise than  by  giving  a  bond. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  have  to 
say  no  to  the  gentleman,  because  I  think 
the  gentleman  well  knows  that  in  the 
case  of  a  bank  or  a  trust  company,  its 
assets  would  be  unreachable  in  many 
of  these  instances  for  this  kind  of  a  se- 
curity, and  that  is  why  in  nearly  every 
State — and  you  will  find  it  in  the  case  of 
a  Federal  depository,  a  bank  or  trust 
company — It  is  required  that  the  officers 
and  employees  be  bonded  for  Just  exactly 


that  reason,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  at  its  assets. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Under  this  section 
would  the  trust  company  or  insurance 
company  be  permitted  to  give  one  bond 
to  cover  all  of  these  employees  instead 
of  having  to  give  one  for  each  officer  and 
employee? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  answer  is  yes 
to  the  gentleman.  We  provide  for  a 
scheduled  bond. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  I  understand  your 
point  correctly,  you  would  like  to  have 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  have  more  dis- 
cretion in  the  case  in  which  he  feels 
there  would  be  complete  safety  vilthout 
a  bond. 

Mr.  JONAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
not  elimmate  the  word  "bonding"  in  line 
2,  page  14,  so  it  then  would  read: 

When  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
othor  arrangements  covering  the  adminis- 
trator, officers,  and  employees  of  a  plan  are 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries and  participants — 

And  so  on. 

This  would  give  more  discretion. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman    from    North    Carolina    has 
exoired. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  in  order  to  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  woiild  be  any  serious 
objection  if  anybody  wants  to  offer  that 
amendment,  although  I  think  it  Is  better 
to  leave  it  this  way.  But,  if  you  all  feel 
strongly  enough  about  it,  perhaps  we  can 
consider  it. 

Mr.  HTESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
renew  my  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  1  After  counting.]  Ninety-six 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Arends 

Buckley 

Byrnes,  Wi.s. 

Celler 

Oorbett 

Curtin 

Dowdy 

Goodllng 

Oranahan 

Grant 

Green.  Pa. 

HallecK 

Hoffman,  Mich. 


(Roll  No.  14] 

Hollfleld 

Huddlerton 

Johansen 

Kearns 

Kee 

lAndrum 

Lankford 

Mason 

Moeller 

Moulder 

Passman 

Pileher 

Bains 


Reece 
Rivers,  B.C. 
Bikes 

Smith.  Va. 
Spence 
Springer 
Stratton 
Vinaon 
WUItams 
Wilson,  Calif. 
WUson,  Ind. 
Toung 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Bonner,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  8723.  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  391  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absMitees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

Mr.   ASHBROOK.    Mr.   Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  aa  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.     Aahbiook 
P»ge   16,  strike   out  line    10  and   Insert   the 
followlnf:   "AdmlnUtnUon". 

Page   16.    line    11.   after   "Sec     15. "    Ineert 

Page  16.  after  line  12.  Inaert  the  following: 
"(b)  No  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  wboae  duties  InvolTe  the  administra- 
tion or  enforcement  of  this  Act  shall  be  a 
member  of  an  employee  organization  If  such 
organization  admits  to  membership,  or  is 
affiliated  directly  or  Indirectly  with  an  or- 
ganization which  admits  to  membership, 
employees  other  than  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  " 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  President's  Executive  order 
which  was  Issued  on  January  17.  1962. 
and  which  established  a  Federal  policy 
of  encouraging  Federal  employees  to  join 
unions  and  to  designate  such  unions  as 
their  collective  bargaining  representa- 
tives. I  firmly  believe  that  a  possible 
conflict  of  interests  has  been  created 

Under  the  Pension  and  Welfare  Dis- 
closure Act.  certain  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  are  commissioned 
to  investigate  and  prosecute  any  em- 
ployer or  union  which  violates  the  pio- 
visions  of  the  act.  However,  these  same 
employees  may  be  members  of  the  very 
union  that  they  are  investigating  For 
example,  it  has  been  announced  that  the 
first  Government  employee  union  local 
in  the  country  to  get  formal  recognition 
under  President  Kennedys  new  Cfovern- 
ment  labor-management  Exocutivr  or- 
der Is  Labor  Department  Lodge  12. 
American  Federation  of  Governrnt-nt 
Employees — AFL-CIO.  Let  me  quote 
from  last  Saturday's  Washington  Star 

Formal  recognition:  The  first  Government 
employee  union  local  In  the  country  to  get 
formal  rccogiUthm  under  President  Ken- 
nedy's new  Government  labor-management 
Executive  order  la  Labor  Department  Lodge 
12.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees 

As  you  know,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  it  is  provided: 

No  lab«3r  organization  shall  be  certified  lis 
the  representative  of  employees  m  a  bargain- 
Ini?  unit  of  guards  If  such  organlratlon 
Admits  to  membership,  nr  Ls  affiliated  directly 
or  Indirectly  with  an  organization  which 
admits  to  membership,  employees  other  than 
guards 

Certainly,  this  is  a  wise  provisuui  and 
one  which  has  borne  the  test  of  time 
There  well  could  be  a  conflict  of  loyalties 
if  the  guards  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce 
plant  rules  had  to  enforce  these  rules 
against  a  fellow  union  member 

Without  question,  this  same  conflict  of 
loyalties  would  exist  if  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment employee  was  called  upon  to  in- 
vestigate or  prosecute  a  union  of  which 
he  IS  a  member.  I  think  this  conflict 
would  be  far  more  serious  than  the  con- 
flict that  a  guard  might  have.  For  here 
we  are  talking  about  the  enforcement  of 
a  very  important  law  and  the  possible 
imprisonment  of  violators. 

One  other  aspect  of  this  conflict  of 
interests  should  also  be  examined.  Un- 
der the  usual  union  constitution  a  mem- 
ber can  be  fined  for  acts  of  disloyalty 
to  the  union.  Fines  of  this  type  are 
often  imposed  and  once  they  are  im- 
po.sed  a  union  can  then  go  into  court 
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and  obtain  a  judgment  for  the  member 
in  the  amount  of  the  fine.  TTie  courts 
have  held  that  as  part  of  the  contract  of 
membership  a  member  may  be  obligated 
to  pay  a  fine  which  ha«  been  levied 
against  him  even  though  he  has  subse- 
quently resigned  from  the  union. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  reason 
to  envision  a  set  of  circumstances  where- 
in an  offlclal  of  a  union  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  Is  called  upon  to  Investigate  the 
allegation  of  violation  Lo  and  behold 
the  investigator  who  investigates  the 
charge  Is  a  member  of  that  very  same 
union.  Now  is  It  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  the  charged  labor  union  official 
might  well  feel  that  an  investigation 
which  would  lead  to  his  imprisonment 
wa.s  an  act  of  di.sloyalty  on  the  part  of 
the   investigator'' 

Certainly  no  employee  of  the  United 
States  should  even  be  confronted  with 
such  a  dilemma  A  dilemma  which,  if 
he  does  his  duty  as  a  Federal  employee, 
could  mean  his  expulsion  from  the  union 
and  the  payment  of  a  large  fine 

Certainly  at  the  very  least  this  bill 
must  be  amended  so  that  Federal  em- 
ployees who  administer  it  will  not  be 
permitted  to  bo  a  member  of  a  union 
which  admits  employers  other  than 
Federal  employees  to  membership 

There  is  an  old  saying  amons<  the  farm 
people  I  know  which  applies  to  business, 
labor,  or  government-  that  The  crow 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  guard  the 
corn"  Absent  this  amendment  this  bill 
should  not  be  pei-mitted  to  be  enacted 
into  law  I  am  confident  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  share  this 
belief. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  oppo.tition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  what  a  very  bad  amendment 
this  would  bt^  In  the  first  place,  most 
Members  of  the  Concress.  I  am  sure, 
know  that  PVderal  employees  since  1912 
have  been  allowed  to  join  unions,  and 
sinre  1912.  if  there  was  any  conflict  of 
intore'  t  along  this  line,  ceruinly  it 
would  have  been  rectified  by  now.  So, 
we  are  not  dealing  with  anythmg  very 
exiiaordinary 

The  Pi-esident  s  Executive  order  mere- 
ly in  essence,  says  that  now  there  may 
he  bargaining  units  withm  the  Federal 
e.sfabli.shment  But.  the  gentleman  has 
not.  I  think,  told  you  the  full  story,  and 
I  WDuld  like  to  quote  very  briefly  from 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
Chairman  Pow  eh  conrerning  this  Ex- 
ecutive order     He  says 

First,  section  3(a)  of  Executive  Order  No 
10988  provides  that  no  recoi^nltlon  shall  be 
accorded  to  imy  employee  organization  which 
the  head  of  the  agency  considers  to  be  s«.> 
subject  to  cijrrupt  Influences  or  influences 
opposed  to  basic  democratic  principles  that 
recognitkm  would  be  Inconslstetu  with  the 
objectives  of  this  order    ' 

That  clearly  takes  care  of  a  certain 
type  of  union 

This  prohibition  will  be  reinforced  by 
the  standards  of  conduct  and  codes  of 
fair  practice  which  the  Temporary  Com- 
mittee for  Supplementation  of  the  Pol- 
icy shall  develop  pursuant  to  the  order 


Now.  second,  the  Secretary  sasrs: 
The  order  does  not  override  existing  laws 
or  policies  which  prohibit  Federal  employees 
from  entering  or  maintaining  relationships 
which  would  create  a  conflict  o*  interest 
thst  might  prevent  their  performance  of 
ofllclal  duties  in  the  public  Interest.  More- 
over, the  order  precludes  the  establishment 
of  a  unit  for  exclusive  recognition  which 
Includes  "any  managerial  executive"  (sec 
e(ht  I  and  forbids  representation  or  partici- 
pation In  the  manigement  of  an  employee 
organlzaiion  where  such  participation  or 
activity  would  result  In  a  conflict  of  Interest 
or  othcrw.lae  be  Incompatible  with  law  or 
with  the  fifllrial  duties  of  an  employee  " 
I  So r    I ,  h  )    > 

And  he  refers  to  section  lib>  of  the 
order: 

Third  Employee  organizations  cannot  un- 
der the  order  use  fines,  threat  of  expulsion. 
or  .my  other  disciplinary  measure*  provided 
in  their  constitutions  to  Infiuenc*  an  em- 
ployee .n  the  performance  of  his  duties.  The 
policy  on  employee-management  cooperation 
In  the  Federal  service  stresses: 

The  ta.sk  force  wishes  to  state  lu  emphatic 
opinion  that  the  union  shop  and  the  closed 
shop  are  contrary  to  the  civil  service  con- 
cept upon  which  Federal  employment  Is 
based  and  are  completely  Inappropriate  In 
the  Pederal  service 

In  Other  words,  the  very  thing  that  the 
kientleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook  I 
fears,  which  is  that  the  union  itself 
through  its  policy  of  a  fine  or  expulsion, 
specifically  the  order,  as  It  Is  being  ear- 
ned out.  says  that  that  becomes  inopera- 
tive in  reference  to  the  Pederal  service 
So.  I  think  when  we  go  back  to  the  fact 
that  the  individual  has  been  able  to  Join 
or  to  be  a  member  of  a  union  since  1912. 
I  am  afraid  we  will  find  that  the  gentle- 
mans  fears  are  completely  unfounded. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Is  the  gentleman 
able  to  give  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee any  guarantee,  then,  that  such  a 
conflict  of  interest  would  not  occur  in 
this  situation? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  I  am  able  to  give 
the  guarantee  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
which  I  have  ju.st  read.  In  which  he  says 
the  employee  organizations  cannot  un- 
der this  order  use  fines,  threat  of  expul- 
sion, or  any  other  disciplinary  measures 
provided  m  their  constitutions  to  In- 
fluence an  employee  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  I  do  not  see  how  the  guar- 
antee could  be  flatter  or  more  clearly 
.stated  than  that 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio 

Mr  ASHBROOK  That  is  the  point 
I  brought  up  in  my  amendment,  and 
which  I  feel  is  very  germane.  I  think 
the  Members  of  the  committee  should 
look  realistically  at  the  idea  of  placing 
It  permanently  into  law,  rather  than 
leaving  it  up  to  administrative  procedure 
or  administrative  statements  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary.  We  might  have  an- 
other Secretary  who  might  not  feel  that 
way 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  If  I  read  the  gen- 
tleman s  amendment  correctly,  it  would 
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go  far  beyond  that.  It  would  specifically 
prohibit  any  member  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  who  Joined  a  union  or  who  be- 
came a  part  of  a  union  from  participat- 
ing in  the  enforcement  of  this  act.  It 
does  not  make  any  exception.  It  would 
be  completely  binding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  a«k  imanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  It  would  go  so  far 
as  to  completely  hamstrmg  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  In  its  ability  to  enforce 
this  act. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIPFIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  I  should  like  to 
read  from  section  16  of  the  President's 
Executive  order  pertaining  to  the  Fed- 
eral employee  unions. 

This  order  shall  not  apply  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  or  any  other  agency,  or  to 
any  office,  bureau  or  entity  within  an  agency, 
primarily  performing  Intelligence,  investi- 
gative, or  security  fvjjictlons. 

Notice  the  application  to  investigative 
functions.  It  seems  to  me  the  very 
language  of  that  particular  section  rec- 
ognizes that  those  in  the  Government 
who  are  performing;  an  investigative 
function  should  not  be  put  in  a  situation 
where  there  might  be  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest. It  seems  to  me  the  order  itself 
recognizes  there  could  be  a  conflict  of 
interest.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
might  have  any  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  have  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  think  the  or- 
der is  very  properly  drawn,  because  what 
it  says  is  that  in  any  matters  of  national 
security  or  intelligence  that  have  to  do 
with  national  security  in  and  of  itself 
that  that  shall  be  above  and  beyond  any 
even  Joining  of  a  union,  and  I  feel  that 
that  is  correct.  In  that  particular  case 
because  it  deals  not  with  the  kind  of 
thing  we  are  deaUng  with,  but  with  na- 
tional security,  we  are  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent field.  I  believe  the  President  was 
correct  in  his  exemption  of  the  specific 
agency  of  the  FBI. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  particular  provi- 
sions which  the  gentleman  quoted  to  the 
effect  that  a  union  could  not  fine  or  disci- 
pline its  members,  was  that  in  an  official 
order  by  the  President  or  was  it  Just  in  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Perhaps  I  should 
read  the  language  again.  It  is  in  the 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  in  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  In  which  the  Sec- 
retary says: 

Third,  employee  organmatlons  cannot  un- 
der the  order — 

So  it  is  included  in  the  order.  It  is  not 
just  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 
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Mr.  ORXPFTN.  Is  this  the  order  of 
the  President  or  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  This  is  the  order 
of  the  President,  Executive  Order  No. 
10988. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  for  the  defeat  of  this  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Thompson  of 
Texas) .  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBRooK]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hiestand) 
there  were — ayes  66,  noes  55. 

Mr.  RCX)SEVELT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Ashbrook 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers   reported   that    there   were— ayes 
105,  noes  79. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.     OOODELL.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  out  of  the  regular  order 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GOODELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  mis- 
takes are  often  made   in   high   places. 
We  are  all  human  and  this  is  an  imper- 
fect world.     Nonetheless,  I  have  asked 
for  this  time  to  speak  out  of  order  be- 
cause I  feel  I  have  something  which  de- 
serves   the    attention    of    all    my    col- 
leagues. 

I  think  all  of  us,  as  Americans,  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  those  making  high 
policy  share  with  us  our  fundamental 
objectives  as  a  free  people.  Socialism 
is  alien  to  the  free  enterprise  system 
of  America.  I  cannot  trust  personally 
the  advice  of  anyone  who  sincerely 
believes  that  socialism  must  save  capital- 
ism. Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  a  top  ad- 
viser to  the  President,  wrote  in  the  Par- 
tisan Review  of  1947  an  article  entitled 
"The  Future  of  Socialism :  in— The  Per- 
spective Now."  I  call  your  attention  to  it 
because  I  think  you  should  all  know  what 
Mr.  Schlesinger  wrote  in  that  article  in 
1947.  I  will  quote  at  random  for  the  dis- 
comfiture of  a  few  of  my  colleagues.  I 
quote  Mr.  Schlesinger  in  1947: 

If  socialism  (I.e..  the  ownership  by  the 
state  of  all  significant  means  of  production) 
Is  to  preserve  democracy.  It  must  be  brought 
about  step  by  step  in  a  way  which  will  not 
disrupt  the  fabric  of  cxistom,  law,  and  mu- 
tual confidence  upon  which  personal  rights 
depend.  That  Is.  the  transition  must  be 
piecemeal:  It  must  be  parliamentary;  it  must 
respect  civil  liberties  and  due  process  of  law. 
Socialism  by  such  means  used  to  seem  fan- 
tastic to  the  hard-eyed  melodramatlsts  of 
the  Leninist  persuasion;  but  even  Stalin  is 
reported  to  have  told  Harold  Laskl  recently 
that  it  might  be  possible.  •  •  •  There  Is  no 
sign  •  •  •  that  the  capitalists  are  putting 
up  a  really  determined  fight.  •  •  •  There 
seems  no  inherent  obstacle  to  the  gradual 
advance  of  socialism  in  the  United  States 
through  a  series  of  New  Deals.  •  •  •  But 
the  New  Deal  greatly  enlarged  the  reserves 
of  trained  personnel;  the  mobilization  of  in- 


dustry dtiring  the  war  provided  more  ex- 
perience; and  the  next  depreaalon  will  cer- 
tainly mean  a  vast  expansion  In  Gtovemment 
ownership  and  control.  The  jHlvate  owners 
will  not  only  acquiesce  in  this.  In  charac- 
teristic capiUlist  panic,  they  will  demand 
it.  •  •  •  The  process  of  backing  into  social- 
ism in  the  contemporary  world  Is  not  so 
simple  as  it  sounds.  Too  many  forces  are 
working,  some  wittingly,  some  not.  to  ob- 
struct that  process. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
want  to  back  into  socialism.  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  people  want  a  man 
writing  our  President's  speeches,  guiding 
our  foreign  policy  with  reference  to  Cuba 
or  the  Conference  at  Punta  del  Este,  who 
believes  what  Mr.  Schlesinger  apparently 
believes.  To  my  knowledge.  Mr.  Schles- 
inger has  never  repudiated  nor  modi- 
fied the  position  he  took  In  this  article. 
I  ask  President  Kennedy  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  this  article  and  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  replacing  Mr.  Schles- 
inger in  his  irmer  circle  of  advisers. 

In  any  event,  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know  the  direction  in 
which  Mr.  Schlesinger  would  like  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  steer  our  Ship  of  State. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  the  Ashbrook 
amendment  was  adopted,  and  I  should 
like  to  point  out  now  that  it  is  very 
important  now  to  retain  it  in  the  bill. 
The  principle  underlying  the  Ashbrook 
amendment  is  basic  and  would  also  have 
application  to  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959, 
the  so-called  Landrum-Griflln  Act,  un- 
der which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Manage- 
ment is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  investigating  labor  organizations. 
Under  an  Executive  order  issued  by  the 
President  and  further  implemented  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  employees  of  the 
Labor  Department — this  very  Bureau — 
can  and  presumably  will  join  and  aflai- 
iate  with  a  union  and  can  be  put  in  the 
position  of  having  to  investigate  their 
own  union  or  the  international  union 
with  which  they  are  affiliated. 

The  gentleman  from  California  indi- 
cated that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  a 
letter  interpreted  the  Executive  order 
as  giving  assurances  that  a  union  could 
not  fine  or  expel  its  members  for  carry- 
ing out  their  duties  as  Federal  em- 
ployees. However,  there  is  a  serious 
question  in  my  mind.  I  question  wheth- 
er a  letter  from  the  Secretary — or  the 
Executive  order  itself — could  change  the 
bylaws  or  constitiition  of  a  union.  I 
think  that  the  President  by  an  Execu- 
tive order  may  be  able  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  union  will  be  recog- 
nized, whether  or  not  a  Department  of 
the  Government  will  negotiate  and  to 
some  extent,  within  the  limits  of  the  law, 
what  they  will  negotiate  about 

But  I  doubt  that  the  internal  opera- 
tions of  a  union  as  established  by  its 
constitution  and  bylaws  are  within  the 
reach  of  even  an  Executive  order  issued 
by  the  President.  I  believe  that  a  law 
of  Congress  would  be  required  to  make 
invalid  a  particular  provision  in  the 
constitution  or  bylaws  of  a  union. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ORIFPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Dllnols. 

Mr.  PUCLNBKI.  If  I  understand  the 
Rcntlcman's  logic  correctly,  would  It  not 
then  follow  that  the  gentleman  Is  saying 
that  no  member  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, no  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Laibor.  whether  he  is  employed  in  the 
section  having  to  do  with  enforcement 
of  the  Land  rum -GrifBn  Act,  or  whether 
he  has  to  do  with  enforcement  of  fair 
labor  standards  or  any  other  department 
which  polices  union  activity  can  belong 
to  a  union? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No.  I  would  not  go 
that  far.  I  would  say  in  those  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  which  have 
the  responsibility  of  investigating  and 
enforcing  particular  provisions  involv- 
ing unions.  In  those  particular  areas, 
certainly  Federal  employees  should  not 
belong  to  a  union  that  Is  aflflllated  with 
the  AFL-CIO.  the  United  Mineworkers. 
or  other  International  union  which  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  Investigate 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  the  gentle- 
man carry  this  same  logic,  we  will  say. 
to  other  agencies  of  Government  such 
as  the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion whose  scientists  check  on  the  con- 
tent of  drugs  or  foods.  Is  the  gentle- 
man saying  these  scientists  shotUd  not 
join  professional  organizations  because 
they  are  Investigating  violations  of  fed- 
erally administered  standards?  Where 
do  we  want  to  draw  the  Une?  Where  is 
the  end? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBKooKl  referred  to  guards 
of  a  company  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  They  can  belong  to  their  own 
union,  but  they  may  not  belong  to  a 
union  aflUiated  with  a  union  to  which 
the  regular  employees  of  the  company 
belong.  Since  plant  guards  have  polic- 
ing responsibilities  with  respect  to  regu- 
lar employees,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
belong  to  the  same  union  because  there 
could  be  a  conflict  of  interest.  If  they 
belong  to  a  pnlon.  It  should  be  an  inde- 
pendent union,  to  say  the  very  least 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  then  gather  any- 
one who  would  vote  for  the  Ashbrook 
amendment  would  in  effect  be  saying  he 
does  not  believe  any  Federal  employee 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  any  in- 
vestigative work  may  belong  to  a  uiiion 
in  that  particular  field? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.     No.     I  would  say  he 
should  not  belong  to  a  union  uriless  it  is 
an     independent,     unaffiliated     union 
That  would  be,  I  think,  a  good  sound 
principle. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Then  we  are  in 
agreement,  if  you  support  the  Ashbrook 
amendment  you  are  saying  to  the  Fed- 
eral employees  that  they  cannot  belong 
to  a  union  other  than  an  unaffiliated 
union? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Those  Federal  em- 
ployees charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  investigating  labor  unions.  The 
principle  would  be  limited  to  those  em- 
ployees. If  those  employees  do  belong  to 
a  union  it  should  be  an  unaffiliated 
union. 

Mr.  GOODELL     Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gooonx     Page 

11.  line  9,  an«r  the  semicolon,  strike  all  the 


words  beginning  with  "except"  to  the  word 
"The"  In  Une  i3,  and  Inaert  In  U«u  thereof 
the  following:  "except  that,  where  such  plan 
Is  a  completely  unfunded  plan  uiuSer  which 
the  only  aaaets  from  which  benefits  are  p>ald 
are  the  general  assets  of  a  union  or  of  an 
employer,  the  administrator.  ofBcers,  and 
employees  of  such  plan  shall  be  exempt  from 
the    bonding   requirements   of    this   section." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  go  along  with  the 
amendment  that  was  presented  pre- 
viously to  exempt  level  of  benefit  plans. 
In  many  instances  an  employer  or  a 
union  makes  a  commitment  based  upon 
his  own  general  assets,  his  own  credit, 
that  he  will  provide  a  welfare  plan  or  a 
pension  plan  himself.  This  actually 
would  permit  him  an  exemption  from 
the  bondinfi;  provisions.  In  this  kind  of 
situation,  all  the  union  or  employer  has 
done  is  to  commit  the  general  assets  of 
his  company  or  of  the  union  to  pay  these 
benefits.  There  is  no  fund  set  a.side  with 
money  to  pay  the  benefits.  Therefore, 
it  seems  to  me  completely  unfair  to  re- 
quire this  employer  or  this  union  to  bond 
every  Individual  who  handles  their  gen- 
eral assets  and  makes  payments  to  the 
employees  under  the  welfare  or  pension 
plan.  I  feel  the  amendment  would  not 
Injure  this  bill  in  any  way  but  would 
clarify  It  and  relieve  an  unnecessary 
burden  upon  th^^.se  plans  which  are  com- 
pKnely  unfunded.  I  urge  the  enactment 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr  ROOSEVFIT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yteW 

Mr  GOODELL.     I  will  be  dellwhted  to. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  I  understood  the 
amendment  correctly  as  it  was  read,  what 
the  gentleman  i.s  saying  Is  if  the  assets 
were  wholly  within  the  general  assets 
of  either  the  company  or  the  union  anu 
were  not  segregated  in  any  way. 

Mr.  GOODEIX.  Tiiat  is  correct.  If 
there  is  any  segregation  of  assets  at  all 
in  a  plan  or  fund,  then  this  amendment 
would  not  apply  and  would  not  exempt 
that  plan 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  GoodellI 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  rrad  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goookll;  Page 
1.5  line  2,  strike  the  period  after  the  word, 
"year"  and  add  the  following:  "and  a  re- 
port covering  hU  activities  under  the  Act 
for  «uch  preceding  calendar  year.  Includ- 
ing full  Information  as  to  the  number  of 
plans  and  their  slue,  the  results  of  any 
studies  he  may  have  made  of  such  plans 
and  the  Act's  operation  and  such  r)ther  In- 
formation and  data  as  he  may  deem  de- 
sirable In  connection  with  employee  wel- 
fare and  pension  benefit  plans." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  I  would 
merely  like  to  point  out  that  this  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make 
an  annual  report  in  detail  to  the  Con- 
gress, which  I  feel  would  be  indicated, 
so  that  we  can  reassess  this  program 
as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  be  happy  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ooodkll]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oooocll:  Page 
16.  strike  out  line  10  and  Uieert  the  follow- 
ing:  "Administration" 

Page  16,  line  11.  after  "Sec.  16"  Insert 
"(  ai  ". 

Page  18.  after  line  12.  Inaert  the  following 
lb)    No  more  than  two  hundred  »n«t  alxty 
employees  shall  be  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  administer  or  enforce  thle 
Act 

■(c)  Not  more  than  $2,200,000  per  year 
U  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  ad- 
ministration  and  enforcement  of  this  Act." 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  once 
again  this  is  the  estimated  cost  and  total 
number  of  employees  that  arc  supposedly 
going  to  be  Involved  In  the  enforcement 
of  this  act  It  includes  the  present  em- 
ployees and  the  cost  of  the  present  pro- 
gram In  other  words,  the  total  number 
of  employees  would  be  200  employees 
and  the  total  amount  of  cost  would  be 
$2  2  million.  It  places  a  celling  at  this 
level  In  both  categories.  I  want,  as  Indi- 
cated, to  be  sure  that  this  proposal  does 
not  ect  out  of  hand  completely  In  terms 
of  total  number  of  employees  and  ad- 
ministrative expense. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  It  Is  my  recollec- 
tion that  the  chairman  of  our  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
1  Mr  Pov^'iLL  1 .  agreed  In  essence  to  this 
amendment  yesterday.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman,  though,  because  I 
think  our  committee  has  tried  to  stay 
away  from  interfering  in  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
whether  or  not  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
add,  in  essence,  that  this  celling  be  ap- 
plicable for  the  first  2  years.  After  2 
years,  certainly.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
will  want  to  leave  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  celling  should  be  increased 
slightly  or  Increased  in  any  amount.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  If  he 
would  object  If  I  sent  up  an  amendment 
to  this  effect. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Well.  I  would  have  no 
serious  objection.  If  the  gentleman  feels 
that  it  would  be  indicated.  I  would  accept 
it  My  objective  is  clearly  to  set  a  celling 
on  costs  in  this  bill  today. 

Mr  R006EVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roossvxlt  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  aoot»DJ.:  On 
page  16.  after  the  word  "Act"  strike  the 
quutaiion  marks  and  add  the  following: 
"for  the  first  two  years  after  the  enactment 
of  these  .imeiidments." 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  questicm  is  on 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California   [Mr.  Roostvklt]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  Is  on 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Goodd.lJ  as 
amended. 
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The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Jonas:  On  page 
14.  line  1,  strike  out  "other"  and  all  of  lines 
2  through  6 — and  Insert  the  following:  "the 
administrator  of  a  plan  furnishes  adequate 
evidence  of  financial  responsibility  so  that  the 
protection  of  the  beneficiaries  and  partici- 
pants Is  assured,  he  may  exempt  such  ad- 
nUnl&trator.  officers  and  employees  from  the 
bonding    requirements    of    thin    section." 
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Mr  JONAS  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  pertains  to  the  colloquy  a 
little  while  apo  between  the  present 
speaker  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  the  gentleman  from  California. 
This  amendment  will  give  the  Secretary 
discretionary  power  to  accept  other  evi- 
dence of  financial  responsibility  instead 
of  requiring  a  bond  in  every  instance. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  Chairman,  In 
view  of  the  gentleman's  explanation  of 
his  amendment,  we  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN      The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas  1. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.     GOODELL.     Mr.     Chairman,     a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state   it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Ashbrook 
amendment  and  my  last  amendment  on 
page  16  should  be  conformed  to  the  bill. 
May  we  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  conformed  in  their  reading  and 
identification  as  to  number? 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     HIESTAND.      Mr.    Chairman.    I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  arc  approaching  the 
end  of  this  debate.  We  have  improved 
the  bill  with  some  amendments,  and  a 
number  of  others  have  been  rejected.  My 
judgment  is  still  that  it  is  a  very  bad 
bill.  We  have  no  assurance  that  the  bill 
if  passed  will  come  out  of  conference  in 
the  shape  that  we  send  it  over. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  object  to  the  bill 
largely  because  the  need  has  not  been 
shown,  and  cannot  be  shown:  that  it 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor  unnec- 
essary and  broad  regulatory  authority, 
and  would  unduly  burden  the  adminis- 
tration of  pension  and  welfare  funds.  It 
would  infringe  upon  State  legislation, 
which  is  a  more  appropriate  and  effec- 
tive method  of  handling  the  problems  in- 
volved. It  would  ignore  the  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  now 
provide  effective  indirect  control  of 
abuses  of  pension  and  welfare  funds,  as 
was  shown  in  the  debate.  It  would  disre- 
gard the  rules  of  conduct  and  standards 
prescribed  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  for 
jointly  administered  welfare  and  pension 
funds,  and  it  would  create  within  the 
Federal  Government  a  new  bureaucracy 
which  would  increase  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative burdens  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.    It  would  increase  the  power 


of  the  Executive,  increase  the  size  of 
Government,  and  increase  expense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  to  the  bill.  I 
think  It  Is  still  a  very  bad  hill,  and  should 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CaiMES 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Chapter  11  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  section  captioned  and  reading 
as  follows: 

"5  324.  Offer,    acceptance,    or    solicitation    to 
influence    operations    of    employee 
benefit  plan 
'Whoever,  being  an  administrator,  officer, 
trustee,  custodian,  counsel,  or  employee  of 
any   employee   welfare   benefit   plan   or   em- 
ployee pension  benefit  plan,  or  a  person  pro- 
viding   benefit    plan    services    to    any    such 
plan,  or  an  employer  any  of  whose  employees 
are  covered  by  such  a  plan,  or  officer  or  em- 
ployee   or    agent   of    such    employee,    or    an 
officer  or  agent  or  employee  of  an  employee 
organization    having    members    covered    by 
such    a    plan,    receives    or   agrees    to   receive 
any  money  or  thing  of  value  because  of.  or 
with  intent  to  be  Influenced  with  respect  to, 
any  of  his  actions,  decisions,  or  other  duties 
relating  to  any  question  or  matter  concern- 
ing such  plan,  or  any  person  who  directly  or 
Indirectly  gives  or  offers,  or  promises  to  give 
or  offer,  any  payment  or  delivery  of  money 
or  other  thing  of   value   prohibited    by  this 
section,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or   Imprisoned    not   more    than    three    years. 
or   both:    Provided,   That   this   section  "shall 
not  prohibit  the  payment   to  or  acceptance 
by  any  p>erson  of  bona  fide  salary,  compen- 
sation,  or   other   payments   made   for   goods 
or   facilities  actually  furnished  or  for  serv- 
ices actually  performed  In  the  regular  course 
of  his  duties  as  such  administrator,  officer, 
trustee,    custodian,    counsel,    agent,    or    em- 
ployee of  such  plan,  employer,  or  employee 
organization,    or    person    providing    benefit 
plan  services  to  such  plan. 

"As  u.sed  In  this  section,  the  term  any 
employee  welfare  benefit  plan  or  employee 
pension  benefit  plan'  means  any  such  plan 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plana  Disclosure  Act. 

"(b)    Whenever    In    the     Judgment    of    a 
United  States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any 
witness,  or  the  production  of  Ixwks.  papers, 
or   other   evidence    by    any   witness,    in    any 
case  or  proceeding  before  any  grand  Jury  or 
court    of    the    United    States    involving    any 
violation  of  this  section,  or  any  conspiracy 
to  violate  such  section,  is  necessary  to  the 
public  Interest,  he.  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General,  shall  make  application  to 
the  court  that  the  witness  shall  be  Instructed 
to  testify  or  produce  evidence  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  and  upon  order 
of  the  court  such   witness  shall   not  be  ex- 
cused   from    testifying    or    from    produclfig 
books,    papers,    or    other    evidence    on    the 
ground   that   the  testimony  or  evidence  re- 
quired of  him  may  tend  to  incriminate  him 
or  subject   him   to   a   penalty   or   forfeiture 
But  no  such  witness  shall  be  prosecuted  or 
subjected  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or 
on   account   of  any   transaction,   matter,   or 
thing    concerning    which    he    is    compelled, 
after   having  claimed   his    privilege    against 
self-incrimination,  to  testify  or  produce  evi- 
dence, nor  shall  testimony  so  compelled  be 
used  as  evidence  In  any  criminal  proceeding 
(except   prosecution    described    in   the   next 
sentence)  against  him  in  any  court.    No  wit- 
ness shall  be  exempt  under  this  subsection 
from    prosecution   for    perjxiry    or   contempt 
committed  while  giving  testimony  or  produc- 
ing evidence  under  compulsion  as  provided 
In  this  subsection." 

(b)    The  analysis  of  chapter  11,  title   U, 
United  States  Code,  Immediately  preceding 


section  201  thereof,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item : 
"224.  Offer,    acceptance,    or    solicitation    to 

influence     operations     of     employee 

benefit  plan." 

(c)  Chapter  31  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  captioned  and  reading  a.<; 
follows: 

"§  664.  Theft    or    embezzlement    from    em- 
ployee benefit  plan 

"Any  person  who  embezzles,  steals  or  un- 
lawfully and  willfully  abstracts  or  converts 
to  his  own  use  or  to  the  use  of  another,  anv 
of  the  moneys,  funds,  seciirltles,  premiums 
credits,  property,  or  other  assets  of  any  em- 
ployee welfare  benefit  plan  or  employee 
pension  benefit  plan,  or  of  any  fund  con- 
nected therewith,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  110.000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

"As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  'any 
employee  welfare  benefit  plan  or  employee 
pension  benefit  plan'  means  any  such  plan 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act." 

(d)  The  analysis  of  chapter  81,  title  18, 
United  States  Code.  Immediately  preceding 
section  641  thereof,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"664    Theft  or  embezzlement  from  employee 

benefit  plan." 
(e»    Chapter  47  of  title   18,  United  States 
Cede,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  captioned  and  reading  as  follows 
"i  1027.  False   statements   and   concealment 
of  facts  In  relation  to  documents 
required     by     the     Welfare     and 
Pension  Plans  Dlscloeure  Act 
"Whoever.  In  any   doctmient   required   by 
the   Welfare   and    Pension    Plans   Disclosure 
Act   (as  amended  from  time  to  time)    to  be 
published,  or  kept  as  part  of  the  records  of 
any   employee   welfare   benefit  plan  or   em- 
ployee pension  benefit  plan,  or  certified   to 
the  administrator  of  any  such  plan,  makes 
any  false  statement  or  representation  of  fact, 
knowing  It   to  be  false,  or  knowingly  con- 
ceals, covers  up,  or  falls  to  disclose  any  fact 
the  disclosure  of  which  la  required  by  such 
Act  or  Is  necessary  to  vertlfy,  explain,  clarify 
or  check  for  accuracy  «ind  completeness  any 
report  required  by  such  Act  to  be  published 
or  any  Information  required  by  such  Act  to 
be  certified,  shall  be  fined   not   more   than 
110,000,   or  Imprisoned   not  more   tlian   five 
years,  or  both." 

(f)    The   analysis   of   chapter  47,  title    18, 
United  States  Code,  Immediately  preceding 
section   1001.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"1027.  False  statements  and  concealment  of 
facts  In   relation  to  documents  re- 
quired by  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act." 

Sec,  18,  The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act  is  further  amended  by  sub- 
stituting the  term  "Secretary"  for  the  term 
"Secretary  of  Labor"  wherever  the  latter  term 
appears  in  such  Act, 

Sec,  19.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall    take    effect    January    1,    1962,    except 
that  section  13  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  shall  take  effect  July  1 
1962. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  ^interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  bill).  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  at  this  point,  and 
open  to  amendment  on  this  section,  and 
any  further  sections. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  three  conforming  amendments,  and 
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ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmendmenU  offered  by  Mr  Rooskwlt: 
Page  1.  Una  4.  strike  out  ■■198X"  and  lasert 
In  lieu  thereof  ■•I9ea". 

Page  21.  line  15.  strike  out  "laea-  and  In- 
•ert  In  Ueu  tHereoX  "1963". 

Page  21.  line  17.  strike  out  "1962"  and  In- 
sert Ln   lieu    thereof   "1963". 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  RoosiveltI. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr    KEARNS.      Mr.   Chairman,   as   I 
have  previously  noted  when  H.R.  8723 
was  before  this  House  under  suspension 
of  the  rales,  I  am  reluctant  to  see  addi- 
tional  powers  placed   in   the   hands   of 
the   Secretary   of   Labor.     It    is   unfor- 
tunate but  true  that  we  have  asked  t,he 
Secretary  of  Labor,  whether  he  is  a  Re- 
publican  or    a   Democrat,    to   carry    an 
impossible   burden.     First  of   all,  he   is 
labors  spokesman  and  advocate  within 
the    administration    and    this    is    as    it 
should  be.     But  then  we  have  placed  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  under  the 
supervision   of   the   Secretary   of   Labor 
the     administration     of     certain     laws 
which   call    for   impartiality    and    equal 
treatment,  as  well  as  vigorous  enforce- 
ment, in  ca.ses  which  involve  employers 
as  well  as  labor  unions.     I  am  now  re- 
ferring to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law    the 
Bacon-DaviS    Act,    the   Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959 — better    known    as    the    Landrum- 
Grlfttn  Act — and,  of  course,  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  which 
we  are  today  con.sidering. 

And  so  It  is  with  great  sincerity  that 
I  suggest  and  urge  that  in  the  very  near 
future  careful  consideration  be  given  to 
a  plan  of  reorganization  which   would 
take  the  administration   of   these   very 
ImporUnt  laws   away   from    the   Labor 
Department     and     place    them     in    an 
agency  which  could  administer  them  in 
a     wholly     unbiased     and     nonpartisan 
manner.     If  this  was  done,  then  when- 
ever  amendments  to   these   laws  come 
before  this  House  we  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  deal,  as  now.  with  what  should 
be    purely    an    extraneous    matter— the 
partiahty  of  the  I^bor  Department  and 
its  Inherent  inability  to  administer  the 
law  in  an  unbiased  manner— but  ralhor 
we  could  devote  our  time  to  a  careful 
consideration   of   the  substantive  provi- 
sions  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  at  this  tune  place 
the  administration  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  under  an 
independent  agency.  So.  in  the  drafting 
of  the  proposed  amendments,  we  have 
done  the  next  best  thing.  We  have  care- 
fully limited  the  powers  of  the  Secretary 
For  example,  section  9'd)  limits  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  Investigatory  pow- 
ers to  those  situations  where  there  has 
been  a  complaint  of  violation  or  he  has 
reasonable  cau.se  to  believe  investigation 
may  dl.<»c!ose  violations  of  the  act  This 
means  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
prohibited  from  conducting  flshfng-tj-pe 
Inrestigations    or    investieations    which 


are  not  supported  by  a  valid  complaint 
or  a  reasonable  belief  that  a  rtolatlon 
has  occxured.  Moreover,  it  is  also  my 
uiKlerstanding  that  the  Investigations 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  be  only  in  the  nature  of  preliminary 
inquiries:  and,  in  the  event  there  is  any 
evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  criminal 
offenses  or  a  willful  violation  of  the  re- 
porting or  publication  provLsions.  the  case 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  FBI  for  final 
investigation. 

Next,  section  Ijhi  provides  that 
nothing  in  tliis  act  shall  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  regulate  or  inter- 
fere in  the  management  of  any  plan.  It 
is  not  the  Intent  of  this  bill  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  be  given  supervisory 
powers  with  respect  to  welfare  and  pen- 
sion plans,  and  this  provision  specifically 
states  this  fact. 

Finally,  an  amendment  must  be  adopt- 
ed which  would  prohibit  the  Labor  De- 
partment employees  who  administer  this 
act  from  belonging  to  unions  which  also 
represent  employees  other  than  Federal 
Government  employees 

Unless  this  amendment  is  adopted 
there  exists  a  very  real  possibility  that 
the  Labor  Department  employees  could 
be  faced  with  a  dangerous  conflict  of  in- 
terest. For  only  recently  President  Ken- 
nedy issued  an  Executive  order  which  by 
its  provisions  is  framed  to  encourage 
Government  employees  to  join  unions 
which  would  in  turn  act  in  the  capacity 
of  their  bargaininc;  representative  Sig- 
nificantly, the  first  Government  em- 
ployee union  local  in  the  country  to  cet 
formal  recognition  under  the  Executive 
order  was  Labor  Dt-partment  Lodge  12 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  AFL  CIO. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  It  IS  specifically  provided 
tha' 
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the  bonding  provisions  to  these  welfare 
benefit    plans    to    which    the    employer 
must  contribute  and  under  which  he  is 
required  to  provide  a  set  lerel  of  bene- 
fits.    As  has  been  explained  to  you  this 
operates  as  a  built-in  protection  »»ainst 
misapplication    of    the    funds    in    these 
plans.     These  plans  are  already  under 
close  and  careful  scrutiny  and  I  see  no 
need  to  saddle  them  with  this  extra  and 
unnecessary  expense. 
I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment 
The    CHAIRMAN.     Under    the    rule 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  Uie  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  BoHNBR.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Bute  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideraUon  the  bill' 
I  H.R  8723)  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  method  of  enforcement  and 
to  provide  certain  additional  sanctions 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  538.  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  Hou.<^e  with  sundry  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question   is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment ->  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

Ihe  amendments   were  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  U  on 
en-rossmont   and   third   reading   of  the 

'Ihe  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


No  labor  orgivnlzatlon  shall  be  cerlined  as 
the  representative  of  employees  m  a  bargaln- 
Injf  unit  of  g  iards  If  such  or(?afilzstlon  ad- 
mit* to  membership,  or  la  affiliated  dlrec'Iy 
or  Indirectly  with  an  orKanl/^itlon  whloh  ad- 
miu  to  membership,  employees  other  than 
guards. 


Certainly  if  Congress  was  concerned 
over  a  possible  conflict  of  interest  with 
respect  to  guards,  it  makes  even  more 
sense  that  there  should  be  concern  over 
a  possible  conflict  of  interest  when  a 
Government  employee  may  be  called 
upon  to  investigate  and  prosecute  a  union 
and  Its  officers  when  he  is  the  member 
of  that  same  union. 

On  this  point.  I  feel  .so  strnnslv  that 
if  this  amendment  is  not  adopted  I  will 
withdraw  my  support  from  this  bill  and 
urce  that  it  be  defeated. 

On  the  oth.er  hand,  if  this  amendment 
IS  adopted.  I  will  support  the  bills 
pa.ssage  e-.en  tliough  it  doe.s  have  certain 
shortcomings  I  feel  that  in  its  present 
carefully  drafted  form,  ttu.<=  bill  does  add 
needed  criminal  penalties  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Secretary's  mve'^tuatlve 
powers  have  been  effectively  limited 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr  Chairman  I 
ruse  in  support  of  the  amendiTient  just 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
I  think  the  exemption  of  level-of-bene- 
fit  plans  from  the  bonding  provLslons  of 
the  act  is  an  entirely  justifiable  move 
It  IS  wasteful  and  unnecessary  to  apply 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 
^Tr    HARRIS      Mr    Speaker.   I  make 

the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll   No.    15) 
Arer^d.  (,.een   P.^  .Moulder 

Bo.k^n  H.Ulerk  Pa..rnan 

Huklry  lUrrls.jn    Vs         PlJcher 

Byr,.^.  wu         H»ys  Rain, 

\S}'"  Hoffinaxi    MU  h.  Keece 

fTi  !>e  fl.-Id  Hi.l!k.Mcn  8  ke» 

Corbett  j»nsen  8prm,.r 

Curiin  .-ohansen  siratton 

DulcU.'lo  Kee  Ullmaa 

D^w.|w>r.  K:  ..-Tvr-kl  Vinson 

L»owav  r..w.c1-i.m  W.lUams 

Oo.^ll  riK  \«ir<.}rg,,r  WUson.  Caltf 

O-ant'""  Ma*<Jri  WlUon.  Xnd. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  Uiia  rollc&U  39? 
Mcinbei.s  lia>c  aii./.vc. .d  to  tlieir  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unaiuinv  u:>  cun.ent,  furtlier  pro- 
c-i  hnys  under  ilie  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


WtXPARE  AND  PENSION  PLAN 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1961 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  pa.s.sa!Te  of  the  bill 

Mr  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  motion  to  recommit. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re-' 
port  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  HixsTAKD  moves  that  the  bill  HJl.  8728 
be  recommitted  to  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 

The    SPEAKER.     Without    objecUon, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hhstand) 
there  were — ayes  80,  noes  174. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Kkarns) 
there  were— ayes  191,  ncjes  85. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  will 

state  it 

Mr.  KEARNS.     Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  very 

Interesting  that  we  could  not  get  suffi- 
cient Members 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  Js  not  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill  H.R.  8723  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  make  the  necessary  clerical 
corrections  In  section  and  subsection 
numbers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


we^.  No  other  matters  will  be  brought 
up  except  such  as  may  be  brought  up 
under  unanimous  consent  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week.  The  program  for  next 
week  will  be  announced  tomorrow 
Mr.  HOEVEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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RESPONSIBILrrY  OF  CIVIL  AERO- 
NAUTICS BOARD  IN  CRASH  OP 
IMPERIAL  AIRLINES  PLANE  AT 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  aU  of  my  colleagues  were  as 
profoundly  shocked  as  I  was  reading 
In  this  morning's  paper  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board's  report  on  the  tragic 
crash  of  the  Imperial  Airlines'  plane  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  which  cost  the  lives  of 
74  Army  recruits,  including  29  of  my 
constituents. 

So  now  that  the  CAB  has  submitted 
its  report  on  that  crash,  permit  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  submit  my  report  on  the 
CAB  and  the  extent  of  that  agency's  re- 
sponsibility for  this  appalling  air 
tragedy. 

This  company  was  in  existence  solely 
because  the  CAB  authorized  it  to  be. 
Here  is  the  sad  history  of  how  that  came 
to  pass: 

Thls  Is  the  Btory  of  the  management  of 
Imperial  Airlines,  and  particularly  of  one  of 
the  key  figures,  one  E.  J.  Averman. 

These  remarks  are  based  entirely  on  pro- 
ceedings before  the  CAB.  Every  member  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  had  aU  of 
this  Information  continuously  at  his  dis- 
posal. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.    POWELL.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous   consent    that   all   Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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PROGRAM    FOR    THE   BALANCE    OP 
THIS    WEEK 
Mr.    HOEVEN.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  concerning  the 
program  for  the  balance  of  the  week 
and,  if  he  can  give  it  to  us.  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  com- 
pletes  the  legislative  program  for  this 
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PAKTICIPATIOir   Il»   THE   "SAFKWAT"   CO»aiN«   OF 
NONSKEOS 

C^e  Of   the   principal   nonaked   combines 
of  recent  years  was  one  known  as  Safeway 
which  was  put  togeher  at  the  start  of  the 
1950. 

The  ptirpoee  of  such  nonsked  combines 
to  to  provide  regtilar,  frequent  service,  In 
the  manner  of  a  fully  certificated  airline 
by  pooling  the  flights  which  each  nonsked 
in  the  combine  Is  Individually  permitted 
by  the  CAB.  For  instance,  if  each  is  per- 
mitted 10  round  trips  per  month  on  a  route, 
8  can  provide  a  dally  service  by  pooling  their 
operations.  Typically,  they  advertise  to  the 
public  ««  though  the  operations  are  all  those 
of  one  business  entity.  These  combines 
and  their  operations  are  completely  lUegal. 

The  nonsbeduled  carriers  which  were  the 
nucleus  of  the  Safeway  combine  were 
Mmnsular  Air  Transport  and  Aero  Finance 
Corp.  Peninsular  originally  operated  by 
Itself.  The  combined  operations  were  set 
up  in  the  following  way. 

K.  J.  Averman,  Jr.,  a  pilot  for  Peninsular, 
allegedly  bought  46  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  of  Aero  Finance  on  or  about  June  16, 
l»60.'  and  became  secretary  of  the  company! 
At  that  time  Aero  Finance  was  a  dormant 
corporation  but  held  authority  from  the 
CAB  to  operate  as  a  nonscheduled  air  carrier.' 
Averman  acquired  the  stock  from  one  C.  N. 
Shelton.      Although    Shelton    retained    the 


'  ID.,  D.  5132,  Jan.  10,  1957.  p.  118.    24  CAB 
489 

*IJD..  D.  6182.  Jan.  10.  1957.  p.  110.  118. 


rest  of  the  stock  for  a  time.  It  seems  that  he 
did  not  conduct  or  manage  the  later  opera- 
tions of  the  company  Inasmuch  as  Averman 
himself  represented  that,  as  secretary-treas- 
urer, he  was  the  chief  operating  executive  of 
the  company,'  and  the  Board  and  the  examl- 
hers  recognteed  this  as  a  fact.*  The  status 
thus  assumed  by  Averman  should  be  con- 
trasted with  a  CAB  order  of  April  8,  1950.» 

That  order.  Issued  only  2^  months  before 
Averman 's  acquisition  of  49  percent  of  the 
stock,  had  approved  transfer  of  the  nonsked 
operating  authority  from  Shelton.  who  held 
It  personally,  to  the  corporation  known  as 
Aero  Finance,  which  he  whoUy  owned  It 
was  approved  upon  his  represenUtlon  that 
he  had  not  used  the  authority,  that  he  now 
wished  to,  and  that  he  accordingly  wanted  to 
do  so  as  a  corporation.  Instead  of  personally 
in  order  to  facilitate  financing  and  because 
of  the  limited  liability  available  through  cor- 
porate  status.  The  Board  conditioned  its 
approval  on  Shelton  keeping  ownership  and 
control  of  over  50  percent  of  the  stock  and 
remaining  "In  active  control  of  the  air  trans- 
portation conducted  by"  the  corporation 

Subsequent  CAB  proceedings,  moreover, 
brought  out  significant  evidence  that  Aver- 
man was  acting,  not  for  hbnself,  but  for  the 
principals  behind  Peninsular  Air  Transport. 
The  Aero-Penlnsular  Compliance  case  sets 
forth  the  resulting  control  and  Interlock- 
ing relationships  between  Peninsular  and 
Aero  In  some  45  fact-filled  pages.*  The  Board 
called  Aero  a  "mere  shell,-  with  "direction 
of  Aero  "8  policy"  resting  in  Peninsular. 

The  evidence  of  control  by  Peninsular  In- 
cluded the  fact  that  the  books  of  Peninsular 
showed  what  purported  to  be  a  loan  to  Aver- 
man (stUl  unrepald  nearly  a  year  later)  In 
the  amount  of  and  made  on  or  about  the 
time  of  the  Initial  payment  for  the  stock  of 
Aero  Finance.'  When  Averman  sold  hto  stock 
In  February  1953,  title  was  transferred  to 
Wallace  F.  Peterson,  a  pUot  for  Aero  and 
PenlnstUar.*  In  February  1964.  Peterson 
transferred  It  to  Paul  Satterfleld,  a  pilot  for 
the  same  two  companies.*  In  Jtdy  1965,  Sat- 
terfleld transferred  the  stock  and  the  pur- 
ported presidency  to  one  Ray  W.  Frantz.  who 
had  Joined  Aero  finance  only  the  previous 
month.'* 

Such  activities,  It  may  be  noted,  are  not 
unique.  Isolated  events  among  nonschedvUed 
carriers.  CHirrey  Air  Transport,  another 
nonsked,  came  Into  the  Great  Lakes  combine 
in  the  same  way  and  at  about  the  same 
time.  "Currey  was  Inactive  when  the  Board 
granted  It  an  exemption  to  operate  as  an  Ir- 
regular transport  carrier  on  March  16.  1951, 
it  having  disposed  of  Its  aircraft  diu^ng  the' 
Illness  of  Mr.  Currey  In  1949."  "  The  Board 
found,  on  the  basis  of  Currey'i  application, 
that  It  had  Indicated  Its  intention  to  re- 
sume operations.  It  also  provided  that  the 
authority  should  "terminate  whenever  joint 
or  several  control  of  Currey  passes  from  Mr. 
Arthur  Currey  and /or  his  wife.  Mary  B.  Cur- 
rey," and  was  specifically  conditioned  on  the 
company  not  collaborating  with  other  car- 
riers with  respect  to  holding  out  or  conduct- 
ing of  regular  service." 

Soon  thereafter  Currey  transferred  49  per- 
cent of  the  stock  In  the  company  to  one 
Robert  M.  Smith,  who  had  become  opera- 
tions manager  of  Great  Lakes  in  1949.  and 
who  became  executive  vice  president  of  Cur- 
rey in  January  1952."    Mr.  Currey  withdrew 

•Order  E-16060,  Jan.  25,  1952.  p.  2 

*  17  CAB  869.  870;  24  CAB  489.  478  (note 
19). 

•E-4044. 

*  24  CAB  469. 

'  I.D.,  D.  5132,  Jan.  10, 1957.  p.  118. 

•  Ibid. 

•  Ibid. 
"Ibid.,  and  117. 

« IX).,  D.  5132.  Mar.  29,  1955.  p   810. 

"  Order  E-6202. 

» IX>.,  D.  5132.  Mar.  29,  1955,  p.  810, 
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all  ihe  aasetfl  from  the  company,  so  that  what 
Smith  had  acquired  waa  the  operating  au- 
thority.'*    The  evidence  Indicated  that  Cvir- 
rey  did  not  remain  In  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  company's  operations,  and  that 
Smith      took      over.'*     The      evidence     also 
strongly  suggested  that  although  Smith  as- 
serted that  he  borrowed  the  purchase  money 
from    one    Malcolm    Robertson,    a    personal 
friend,  the  purchase  money  "deposited  to  Mr 
Smiths    account    was    given    him    by    Great 
Lakes.  •  •  •  No  explanation  of  these  transac- 
tions was  given  by  either  the  Hermans  |le.. 
the  Oreat  Lakes  principals]  or  Mi.  Smith  even 
though    they    are    the    only    parUes    having 
knowledge  of  the  facts.     It  Is  inconceivable 
that    Mr     Smith    could    not    remember    the 
source  of  the  funds  Involved  In  the  largest 
and   perhaps  most  Important  deposit   made 
In  his  personal  account  during  a  period  of 
more  than  2  years.  •  •  •  It  Is  concluded  that 
their  conduct  with  respect  to  these  matters 
was  tantamount  to  a  refusal  to  testify  "  '• 

To  return  to  Mr.  Averman,  subsequent  to 
the  sale  of  48  percent  of  the  stock  to  Aver- 
man. Shelton  went  further  and  sold  all  the 
rest  of  It  back  to  Aero,  the  corporation,  which 
retained  It  as  company  stock,  so  that  the 
only  Issued  and  outstanding  stock  waa  the 
original  49  percent  sold  to  Averman  ■  in 
other  words,  this  gave  Averman  loO  percent 
ownership  of  all  ouutandlng  stock.  This 
clearly  violated  the  Board  s  order  of  April  6 
1950. 

This  sale  of  the  balance  of  the  stock  by 
Shelton  occurred  In  October  1951."  while 
applications  of  July  20.  1951.  by  Shelton  and 
Averman  for  modification  of  the  Board  s  re- 
quirement of  April  6.  1960.  that  Shelton  re- 
tain over  half  the  stock  and  remain  in  acuve 
control  were  pending  On  January  25.  1952. 
the  Board  Issued  an  order  denying  these  ap- 
plications '•  If  the  Board  has  been  made 
aware  by  that  time  that  the  balance  of  the 
stock  had  already  been  transferred,  there  is 
no  indication  of  that  In  its  order  of  January. 
1952.  And  it  was  not  until  October  10,  1952 
that  the  Bureau  of  Enforcement  of  the  CAB 
alleging  sale  of  the  balance  of  the  stock! 
Instituted  proceedings  requesting  revocation 
of  Aero's  op>eratlng  authority  ■• 

One  corollary  of  this  was  that  In  hearings 
In  the  Large  Irregular  Air  Carrier  Investiga- 
tion, to  quote  the  Board : 

"Aero  called  as  Its  witness  lu  secretary, 
treasurer  and  director.  K.  J  Averman.  Jr 
who  sponsored  its  exhibits.  On  cross-exami- 
nation. Averman  was  Interrogated  as  to  the 
current  stock  ownership  In  Aero.  He  refused 
to  answer,  claiming  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  ■• " 

One  element  of  proof  which  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  requires  for  an  exemption,  such 
as  Aero  sought.  Is  that  the  applicant  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  SUtes.  which  in  the 
case  of  a  corporation  means  that  the  presi- 
dent and  two- thirds  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  other  managing  ofDcers  must  be 
citizens  and  75  percent  of  the  voting  stock 
must  be  held  by  citizens.  Because  of  Aver- 
mans  refusal  to  answer  on  this  point  the 
examiners  struck  his  direct  testimony  and 
giving  consideration  'to  the  fact  that  Aer.j 
has  refused  to  present  current  evidence  with 
respect  to  its  present  ownership  and  con- 
trol, that  Aeros  principal  witness.  Mr  Aver- 
man. who  is  the  chief  operaUng  officer  of  the 
company,  refused  to  stand  cross-examination 
on  matters  material  and  relevant  to  the  la- 
sues  of  the  applicant's  case,  and  within  the 
•cope  of  his  direct  examination,  and  that 
Aeros  other  witness,  sponsoring  the  exhibits 
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•  •  •  was  unable  to  answer  questions  on 
cross-examination  on  such  exhibits  because 
of  her  unfamlllarlty  and  lack  of  knowledge 
with  the  subject  matter  conuined  herein, 
and  •  •  •  is  not  a  competent  witness  to 
testify  with  respect  to  such  matters.  ' 

Recommended  that  the  Board  dismiss 
Aero's   application 

What  did  the  Board  do  even  in  the  face 
of  such  considerations  as  these?     It  said 

"Since  Aero  has  failed  Ui  prove  An  essen- 
tial element  of  its  case,  dismissal  of  ifa  ap- 
plications at  this  time  would  be  fully  war- 
ranted. However,  aa  in  the  Argonaut  case, 
the  dismissal  of  Aeros  applications  would 
result  in  the  termination  of  the  carriers 
authority  to  engage  In  Irregular  air  trans- 
portation We  are  reluctant  to  Impose  sti 
severe  a  sanction  "  -- 

•And  the  Board  remanded  the  case  to  the 
examiners  for  further  hearing  on  Aeros  an- 
pUcatlon 

The  Siifeway  rombine  flourished  until  the 
mld-1950's,  concentrating  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  New  York-Miami  and  Chicago-Miami 
markets  The  Board  flnally  ended  It  by  re- 
voking the  operating  authority  of  Penin- 
sular and  Aero  January  31.  1957.  roughly 
6 'a  years  after  Averman  s  entrance  into  the 
Aero  operation  had  helped  make  the  com- 
bine possible  In  Its  revocation  decision  the 
Board  said 

•The  record  in  this  case  discloses  the  clear- 
est kind  of  knowing  and  willful  violations- 
violations  of  major  scope,  extending  <ner  a 
long  period  of  time. 
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The  combination,  however  stands  as  final 
proof  of  respondents-  complete  disregard  of 
the  entire   concept  emb<«lied  in  the  regula- 

InT  r;/''";''"^  '^^  '^^^  '^^  irregular  carrier, 
and  of  their  subordination  of  public  to  pri- 
vate     objectives       The      violation      is     com- 
pounded   by    the    concealment    of    the    true 
character    of    their    operations    through    the 
failure    t<,    file    working    arrangements    that 
would  have  revealed  the  nature  of  the  com- 
bination     .Since  respondents'  very  existence 
as  a  business  Is  bottomed  on  illegal  arran»fe- 
tnents  Illegally  concealed,   for  them   to  com- 
ply In  the  future,  as  hoped  by  the  examiner 
would    require    a    complete    change    in    the 
character  of  their  business  and  a  renuncia- 
tion   of    all    that    has    guided    them    ihrouRh 
their  existence  to  date      Under  such  circum- 
stances   we    cannot    accept,    as    a    reasonable 
basis    for    favorable    action,    the    mere    hope 
that    respondents    might    see    nt    to    comply 
In  the  future      There  is  nothing  in  the  hear- 
ing record    to  suggest   that   resptjndents  will 
comply      Even   on    brief  and   argument   fol- 
lowing   the    examiners    initial    decision    the 
respondents    have    not    intimated    that    they 
are    willing    to    comply    and    have    made    no 
representation    that    they    will    do   so  "  ' 

As  to  the  company  of  which  Averman 
purportedly  was  the  head,  the  Board  added. 
■The  record  makes  clear  that  Aero  as  the 
cohort,  if  nut  the  Uj<jI.  of  Peninsular  could 
no  more  be  expected  to  comply  in  the  future 
than  could  Penin-suiar  Its  operations  were 
spawned  by  lUeKal  arrangements  which  have 
prevailed  until  the  present  There  Is  no 
basU.  therefore,  for  trust  in  its  good  faith  '  ■' 
In  a  case  -^  against  the  ticket  agencies 
which  represented  the  Safeway  combine  the 
Board  said  the  following  about  their  bvisi- 
ness  practices 

An  air  transport  examiner  of  the  Board 
testlfted  that  105  complaints  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Office  of  Compliance  from  May 
1.  1956.  through  June  22,  195«  from  mem- 
bers of  the  traveling  public  •  •  •  witnesses 
complained  of  postponed  departures  hours 
of    delay    in    takeoff,    late    arrival    of    planes, 

•»  17  CAB  869    (1953) 
^24  CAB  481    2 
'  24  CAB  4*2-3 

-'Southeast    Airlines    Agencv     In.-      et    al 
Compliance  Proceeding  24  CAB  89 


and  mlsropresentullons  of  total  trip  time 
of  flights  represented  as  nonstop  to  desti- 
nation when  in  fact  intermediate  stops  were 
made,  of  representations  made  orally  and 
through  advertising  that  flights  would  be 
made  on  four-engine  planes  when  In  fact 
two-euKlne  planes  were  used;  of  confirmed 
return  reservations  which  in  fact  were  not 
provided,  and  of  representations  made  orally 
or  through  false  and  misleading  advertising 
that  the  resix.ndents  were  air  carriers  when 
In  fact  they  were  ticket  agenU.  all  of  which 
caused  the  witnesses  to  suffer  great  Incon- 
venience, distress,  and  financial  loss. 

'It  was  the  practice  to  honor  refund  claims 
only  at  the  office  where  the  ticket  was  pur- 
chased and  then  only  If  the  office  had  suf- 
ficient cash  from  dally  recelpu  to  pay  the 
claims,  which  was  not  always  the  case.  If 
there  was  not  sufficient  cash,  the  person  was 
told  to  come  back  later.  ThU  practice  re- 
sulted in  confush-in,  delay,  and  Inconvenience 
to  persons  entitled  to  refunds.  Witnesses 
waited  weeks  and  months  for  refunds.  •  •  • 
Claimants  were  given  one  excuse  after  an- 
other for  failure  of  the  respondents  to  honor 
refund  claims  When  witnesses  wrote  con- 
cerning their  refund  claims,  their  letters 
were  not  answered.  One  witness  testlfle<l 
that  he  received  a  check  for  his  refund  but 
the  check  was  returned  uncollectible. 

Mr  Shuman  testified  that  while  he  was 
general  manager  there  were  a  'lot  of  refunds 
which  were  not  paid.  Mr.  Robertson  said 
that  when  he  opened  the  Detroit  Southeast 
Agency  office  in  the  Industrial  Building.  De- 
troit. Mich  .  the  office  swarmed'  with  people 
demanding  refunds  in  connection  with  the 
Southeast  Airlines  Agency  In  the  Tuller 
Hotel"  •- 

ACQiTisrrioN  or  regina  caboo  aibunes.  latex 

CALLEO    IMPmiAL 

Meanwhile   Averman  had  developed  other 
Interests 

Accordlnn  to  the  InlUal  decision  of  March 
29,  1955.  In  the  large  Irregular  air  carrier 
investigation.  Averman.  in  Augvist  1861,  had 
acquired  98  percent  of  the  common  stock  and 
75  percent  of  the  preferred  of  another  non- 
sked.  Regina  Air  Cargo,  "while  h«  was  operat- 
ing manager  and.  according  to  bis  own  testi- 
mony, owner  of  49  percent  of  Aero's  stock 
The  8t<K;k  was  purchased  in  the  name  of  Lora 
Grell.  Mr  Averman 's  mother-in-law,  who 
transferred  it  to  him  on  February  1.  1953 
which  was  the  date  on  which  he  sold  his 
sU)ck  in.  and  severed  his  connection  with 
Aero  "  Acquisition  of  a  carrier  by  an  owner 
of  a  different  carrier  normally  requires  Board 
approval. 

At  the  time  he  acquired  Regina  it.  like 
Aero  Finance  before  It.  was  a  dormant  carrier 
Its  air  carrier  operating  certificate  had  been 
suspended  by  the  CAA  on  May  20.  I960,  fol- 
lowing a  crash  2  days  earlier."  Its  CAB  letter 
of  registration  was  also  In  suspension  at  the 
time  of  acquisition  by  Averman.  Averman 
testified  that  at  the  time  he  did  not  consider 
Boiird  approval  necess^iry  because  he  believed 
Renin.i  not  to  be  an  air  carrier  due  to  tlie 
l.>.s«  of  lu  operating  certificate  and  letter  A 
natural  question,  if  In  fact  he  thought  thus 
eliminated  the  need  for  approval,  was  why 
the  stfK-k  wa.s  bought  In  his  mother-ln-Iaws 
name 

Ilie  wniy  Hung  the  examiners  said  about 
this  m  the  initial  decision  of  1966  was  that 
■  there  Is  no  clear  showing  here  of  a  knowing 
and  willful  violation  of  the  act  such  as  would 
preclude  Issuance  of  operating  authority  to 
Regina  and  we  will  not  here  paw  upon  the 
quf«ti,.!i  of  whether  Mr  Averman  violated 
ihe  act  by  acquiring  the  Regina  stock  while 
he  operated  and  had  apparent  control  of 
.Aeri-  •• 

The  Board    In  lu  decision  In  tbe  Larfe  Ir- 
r".'u!ar  case  In  January   1969, »  said  that  "we 
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may  add  that  If  there  wag  a  violation.  It 
appears  to  have  been  vol-untarlly  terminated 
on  Fybrxiary  1.  1963.  when  Mr.  Averman 
severed  his  connections  with  Aero." 

Thus  the  Board  did  not  deal  with  the  basic 
*  fitness"  issue,  which  was  not  whether  a  vio- 
lation had  been  terminated,  but  whether  one 
had  in  fact  been  committed. 

In  effect,  Averman  appears  to  have  held 
control  of  both  companies  from  Augxut  1061 
to  February  1063— a  full  year  and  a  half— 
until  Regina  B  operating  certificate  was  about 
to  be  reinstated  (which  occurred  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1953,  3  days  after  his  mother-ln-Uw 
transferred  the  Regina  stock  from  her  name 
into  Averman's).  At  that  time,  eeemlngly 
having  no  further  need  for  Aero,  he  dlapoeed 
of  hi*  stock  In  that  company.  This  appar- 
ently resolved  the  fltneaa  question  at  least 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  members 
who  formed  the  majority  In  the  1959  S-to-a 
split  decision  In  the  Large  Irregular  case. 

This  was  akin  to  the  many  Issues  which. 
In  that  case,  were  decided  pursuant  to  the 
doctrine  the  CAB  enunciated  therein  of  re- 
solving doubts  In  favor  of  the  carrier. 

To  continue  according  to  the  siunnuiry  by 
Ulal  examiners  In  that  case,  in  February 
1963.  after  his  mother-ln-Uw  had  transferred 
the  Regina  stock  to  him  Averman  transferred 
half  of  It  to  E.  S.  Turner  who  became  secre- 
tary-treasurer, with  Averman  as  president. 
These  two  bought  a  DC-8  and  leased  It  to 
Regina  at  tS.OOO  per  montih.  A  second  DOS 
was  leased  from  Mr.  Averman's  father.  E  J 
Averman.  8r..  for  $2,000  per  month.  Inas- 
much as  these  lease  terms  were  far  above 
those  under  which  noa^keds  leased  such 
planes  from  the  Air  Forw  after  the  war- 
In  some  Instances  reportedly  for  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  a  month — It  Is  pooslble  that 
these  were  higher  than  the  going  rate  for 
such  rentals  at  this  date  It  would  appear 
that  Regina  could  have  raised  capital  wjd 
bought  aircraft  itself,  or  leased  them  from 
disinterested  parUes  under  arm's  length  bar- 
gaining. " 

Investigations  by  the  CAB  of  other  oran- 
blnes  have  Indicated  that  high-cost  leases 
under  which  interested  parties  have  leased 
planes  to  the  operating  companies  have 
drained  funds  out  of  the  corporations  hold- 
ing the  nonsked  operating  authority  and 
into  the  hands  of  the  principals  behind  the 
combine  and.  secondly.  h.-ive  placed  the  oo- 
eraung  equipment  out  of  the  reach  of  crem- 
tors  of  the  corporation. 
,„S5*^"  recommenced  services  February  22 
1953.   primarily   as   a   passenger   carrier      It 

;^  ..^J°*  *°**  ™*"y  weather.  The  Board 
found  the  probable  cause  of  the  accident  to 
be  the  pUot's  flying  under  visual  rules  durlns 
Instrument  fUght  weather  » 

»w^f  ^i.^  "*'*  history,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  they  carefuUy  pointed  out  that  no 
studies  had  been  submitted  as  to  Beglna's 
capital  requirements  or  In  support  of  the 
company's  forecast  of  profitable  operaUons. 
the  examiners  In  the  large  Irregular  air  car- 
rier investigation  In  1968  said  Regina  was 
found  to  be  a  suitable  carrier-    The  Board 

,o«rJt'*'^^^°"  ^  ^^"  **™«  c»»«  ^  January 
1959-  certificated    the  comn»nv   ..   -    ^^^7 
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1959-  certificated  the  company  as  a  buZ 
plemental  carrier,  not  only  Ignoring  the 
question    as    to    the    legality    of   Aveman's 

thai*  "il°°  .°'  '**«'''*•  *'"*  8°1°8  on  to  say 
that  there  Is  no  evidence  .3f  combine  opera- 
tlons  as  between  Regina  axMl  Aero  or^y 
f.!^"^  carrier."  The  Board  completely 
Ignored  Averman'.  earUer  personal  Involved 
ment  with  the  Safeway  combine  and  lU  own 
harsh   words   about  that  group. 

In  the  Aero-Penlnsular  Compliance  case 
i;'"^»'J»">.-  »»-^  in  lTge7m"n  <^ 
erations  by  Aero  during  Averman's  tenun 

282  *i^  Accident  Investigation  Report  SA- 
282,  File  No.  1-0071.  Jan.  ao,  1064. 

-  Order  E- 13436,  D.  6133 

"  24  CAB  460. 


With  that  company,  the  Board  found  Aero 
to  have  bMn  willfully  guUty  of  excessive 
flight  frequency;  violation  of  ticketing  re«- 
ulatlons  of  the  CAB;  failure  to  fllelnW- 
company  working  agreements  as  required  by 
the  Board,  which  would  have  revealed  the 
nature  of  the  combined  operation;  agree- 
ments with  Southeast  Airlines  Agency  (ticket 
•genu  In  the  Safeway  combine)  without 
CAB  approval,  and  In  violation  of  Board  rec- 
ulaUons.  ^ 

Early  In  January  1062.  6  years  after  that 
decision  and  almost  12  years  after  Averman 
took  title  to  the  Initial  49  percent  of  Aero 
stock,  the  Chairman  of  the  CAB  testified  to 
Representative  Hakdt's  Armec  Services  Sub- 
committee that  a  recent  Investigation  of 
Imperial,  to  which  Regina  changed  Its  name 
2  years  ago,  had  revealed  that  once  again  a 
carrier  rtm  by  Mr.  Averman  had  been  en- 
gaging In  ticketing  Irregularities,  and  was 
also  gtillty  of  tariff  vlolaUons.  and  filing  mis- 
iMdlng  financial  data  and  false  statements 
with  the  Board. 

Not  only  has  the  Board  majority  over  a 
long  period  manifested  Indifference  to  these 
evidences  of  lack  of  fitness  and  willingness 
to  comply  with  the  Uw.  but  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  testified  before  the  Hardy  sub- 
committee that  the  Inspection  subsequent 
to  the  Richmond  crash  was  the  first  that 
the  Board  has  made  of  this  company  al- 
though the  company  has  been  In  business 
rtnce    1049.-     He    admitted    also    that    the 

«^^«^.  °*'"f  ""****  ""^y  periodic  exami- 
nations (l.e..  of  nonscheduled  carriers  gen- 
erally) to  determine  whether  there  have 
been  vloUtlons  other  than  those  which  were 
brought  to  their  attention  by  some  obvious 
violation,  some  specific   complaint."" 

There  are  three  groimds  for  Judging  Mr 
Averman  and  the  CAB's  treatment  of  him— 
QtnMB,  financial  capacity,  and  quality  of 
flight  op>eratlons. 

There  has  for  a  long  time  been  ample  basis 
for  questioning  the  fitness  of  this  man  and 
his  management  to  do  business  In  air  trans- 
portation. This  is  based  on  years  of  evi- 
dence of  a  disposition  not  to  comply  with 
the  law.  In  view  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act,  fltmeas  Is  an  appropriate  and  In  my 
opinion  necessary  test  to  be  met 

The  Chairman  of  the  CAB  testified  that  in 
his  Judgment  the  crash  at  Richmond  was 
connected  with  the  financial  condition  of 
the  company. 

Finally,  the  Board's  own  report  on  the 
cause  of  the  crash  at  Richmond  is  all  we 
need  to  know  about  the  quality  of  the  com- 
pany's operations. 

It  does  not  appear  too  much  to  say  that  If 
the  Board  had  blocked  Averman's  acquisi- 
tion of  dormant  certificates,  or  had  faced  up 
to  ttie  issue  of  the  legality  of  his  acqulalUon 
Of  Regina.  or  had  conducted  thorough  In- 
spections of  this  company's  books  and  its 
technical  competence,  the  Richmond  ac- 
cident iwobably  never  would  have  taken 
place.  That  Is  a  very,  very  serious  indict- 
ment. 

With  the  Board  having  done  such  a  bad 
Job  of  evaluating  this  carrier,  there  Is  no 
reasonable  basis  for  relying  on  any  assurance 
given  by  the  CAB  at  thU  time  about  any  sup- 
plemental carrier  or  about  the  Board's  abU- 
Ity  to  control  these  carriers  in  the  future. 

Tbe  refusal  of  the  Board  over  the  years  to 
acknowledge  the  marginal  nature  of  most 
of  the  nonscheduled  carriers,  its  Inability 
to  poUoe  them  and  to  Inspect  their  opera- 
tions, but  most  of  all  its  obstinate  determi- 
nation In  face  of  aU  the  facts  to  resolve 
doubU  In  favor  of  the  carriers  and  thus  put 
prptectton  of  these  three-  and  four-man  en- 
terprises ahead  of  the  public  Interest,  are  the 
rMsons  that  the  Board  cannot  in  the  future 
be  given  power  to  grant  any  broad  authority 
to  these  carriers. 
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The  pending  legislation  theref(x«  should 
provide  for  chariw  authority  only.  Therw 
must  be  no  Individually  ttekcted  authority 
of  any  sort.  This  Is  an  abK>lute  must, 
whether  in  civUian  business,  which  gives  rise 
to  iUegal  combines,  or  in  carriage  of  military 
personnel  as  In  the  Imperial  crash  at  Rlch- 
n»hd  which  resulted  in  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense promptly  and  wisely  prohibiting  use  by 
the  mlUtary  of  any  individually  ticketed 
services  of  supplemental  carrlera. 

No  matter  how  Individually  ticketed  au- 
thority has  been  defined  and  limited  in  the 
past,  there  have  always  been  nonschediUed 
carriers  that  have  devised  ways  to  evade 
the  limitations.  This  wlU  always  be  the 
case.  This  Is  why  IndlvlduaUy  ticketed 
operaUons  have  conalstenUy  attracted  the 
irresponsible  operators  in  the  nonscheduled 
industry.  To  grant  any  such  authority  Is 
simply  to  ask  for  trouble,  to  saddle  the  tax- 
payers  with  the  high  costs  of  enforcement 
proceed' -igs.  and  to  close  one's  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  a  management  that  will  not  obey 
the  law  cannot  be  relied  on  to  show  proper 
concern  for  safe  operaUons.  And  the  issue 
here  is  what  the  Government  can  rely  on 
not  what   it  can  naively  hope  for 

The  number  of  these  carriers  should  also 
be  cut  down  by  fitness  testa  in  the  proceed- 
ings for  interim  authority  immediately  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  the  pending  legisla- 
Uon.  Their  number  must  prompUy  be  re- 
duced to  the  point  where  the  managementa 
of  doubtful  character  and  ability  and  the 
companies  of  marginal  financial  strength 
have  been  eliminated,  and  those  who  remain 
are  few  enough  In  number  both  to  make 
effecUve  surveUlance  possible  and  to  ellm- 
mate  the  cutthroat  competition  that  pro- 
duces the  financial  weakness  that  imperils 
safety. 

•n^!]?"-^!*  *"^**  °'  *  program.  Congress 
would  at  last  be  putting  the  interest  of 
the  pubUc  first.  I  am  going  to  do  every. 
thing  in  my  power  to  see  that  tiuM  ob- 
jectives are  achieved. 


HOW  GOOD  IS  THE  GK)VKRNMENT*S 
WORD? 


"  Tr.  419  f . 
■•Tr.  421. 


Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washiniton? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  fantastic  growth  of  Government  over 
the  recent  years  and  the  consequent 
need  for  more  people  to  have  dealings 
with  it  comes  the  question.  "How  good  is 
the  Government's  word?"  A  relaUvely 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  may 
supply  one  answer.  I  would  like  to  tell 
the  Members  of  the  House  about  It. 

There  is  an  age-old  maxim  in  law 
which  holds  that  you  cannot  do  indi- 
rectly what  the  law  says  you  cannot 
do  directly.  But  the  courts  and  Gov- 
ernment agencies  move  In  mysterious 
ways  their  wonders  to  perform  and  the 
old  maxim  begins  to  fade  away. 

A  case  in  point  arises  from  the  1954 
Bureau  of  Census  Act  which  authorizes 
the  Bureau  to  require  detailed  data  from 
manufacturers  and  business  concerns 
Under  penalty  of  fine  and  Imprisonment 
businessmen  are  required  to  fill  out  a 
lengthy  and  complicated  fona  supply- 
ing such  detailed  information  about 
their  affairs  as  the  Bureau  might  re- 
quire. 
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To  allay  the  fears  of  businessmen  over 
revealing  business  data  and  secrets  to 
their  competitors  or  agencies  of  Govern - 
ment — besides  the  Census  Bureau — the 
1954  act  provides  that  neither  the  Bureau 
nor  any  of  its  employees  may  reveal  the 
contents  of  the  business  census  report  to 
anyone,  including  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. To  further  reassure  businessmen, 
the  form  to  be  filled  out  by  them  carries 
the  statement: 

Your  report  Is  confidential  and  only  sworn 
Census  employees  will  have  access  to  It.  It 
cannot  be  used  for  purposes  or  taxation.  In- 
vestigation, or  regulation. 

The  clinching  assurance  was  provided 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
himself  who  proclaimed : 

No  person  can  be  harmed  In  any  way  by 
furnishing  the  Information  required. 

All  these  assurances,  no  doubt,  were 
related  to  a  constitutional  provision 
which  says  in  effect  that  no  person  may 
be  compelled  to  testify  against  himself 
in  a  criminal  proceeding.  An  agency  like 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  a 
quasi- Judicial  body,  and  refusal  to  com- 
ply with  its  orders  may  be  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

There  is  another  old  saying.  It  goes 
like  this: 

There  Is  more  than  one  way  to  skin  a  tat 

The  PTC  has  found  another  way 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  1954 
Census  Act  the  Bureau  of  Census  is  pro- 
hibited from  giving  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  any  of  the  data  contained 
in  the  business  census  reports  filed  with 
the  Bureau.  But  Government  bureauc- 
racy must  not  be  daunted,  despite  the 
assurances  of  the  President,  the  Bureau 
of  Census,  or  the  understanding  of  Con- 
gress. Under  a  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision — St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  against 
United  States— all  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  to  do  is  subpena 
a  copy  of  the  census  report,  not  from  the 
Censiis  which  cannot  legally  supply  it, 
but  from  the  individual  businessman 
himself.  Once  in  the  hands  of  the  FTC  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  public  record  and 
its  contents  soon  are  available  to  all 
Thus,  what  the  V^C  could  not  do  direct- 
ly. It  did  do  indirectly. 

So  the  assurances  of  Government  be- 
come as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
csrmbal — made  so  by  a  Supreme  Court 
decision.  Its  word  is  certainly  not  re- 
liable. The  people's  faith  in  the  in- 
t«erlty  of  Government  Is  once  more 
shaken. 

As  another  old  saying  has  it,  the  law 
is  what  the  Supreme  Court  says  it  is 
It  is  not  necessarily  what  the  Congress 
intended  nor  what  the  words  of  the  law 
Itself  indicated.  Nor  is  it  what  the 
President  or  the  executive  agencies  as- 
sure the  people  it  is. 
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PROPOSED    I^EW    FOREIGN    TRADE 
POLICY 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  COLLIER  Mr  Speaker,  when 
President  Kennedy  delivered  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  his  proposed  new- 
foreign  trade  pohcy,  he  said  : 

At  rare  moments  in  the  life  of  this  Na- 
tion an  opportunity  comes  along  to  fashion 
out  of  confusion  of  current  events  a  clear 
and  bold  action  to  show  the  world  what  it 
Is  we  stand  for 

Certainly,  I  take  no  issue  with  the 
President  s  laudable  observation,  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  in  the  new 
foreign  trade  policy  we  will  actually  Uke 
"bold  action  to  show  the  world  what  it 
is  we  stand  for  "  I  submit  that  what 
these  United  States  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  believe  are  bound  to 
deal  with  the  economy  of  Communist 
nations  m  a  firm  competitive  manner 
To  assist  a  Communist  economy  regard- 
less of  what  small  return  it  may  pro- 
vide to  certain  American  interests  will 
not  improve  our  -,tand  as  the  bastion  of 
freemen  in  today's  distraught  world. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congres-s  m  renewing  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  to 
place  embargoes  upon  Communist  na- 
tions. To  do  anything  less  is  contrary 
to  our  moral  standards  so  e.vsential  to 
winning  the  cold  war 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
specifically  prescribes  that  Congress 
shall  establish  duties  and  tariffs  on  im- 
ports. If.  however,  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  willing  to 
transfer  their  constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, it  seems  to  me  that  the  least 
that  we  can  do  is  to  provide  limitations 
which  we  feel  are  in  the  best  interest  of 
this  Nation  and  the  people  we  repre- 
sent. 

In  the  shrunken  world  in  which  we 
live,  it  is  no  longer  feasible  to  wrap  our 
economy  in  prohibitive  tariffs  To  be- 
lieve we  could  do  this  in  the  face  of  the 
world  situation  is  ostrichlike  But 
neither  can  we  go  completely  in  the 
other  direction  in  esUblishlng  trade 
policies  which  are  going  to  sap  the 
strength  of  American  labor  and  indus- 
try simply  to  provide  a  transfusion  of  it 
to  our  foreign  friends.  Our  first  respon- 
sibility as  representatives  of  the  collec- 
tive people  of  this  Nation  is  to  preserve 
our  own  economic  strength  through 
consideration  of  jobs  and  industrial 
revenues. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  which  will  expire  on  June  30  of 
this  year,  demands  a  new  policy  and 
the  establishment  of  that  policy  is  prop- 
erly the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
as  constitutionally  prescribed. 

Any  legislation  reported,  it  would  seem 
to  me.  should  not  be  considered  under 
a  gag  rule  We  all  know  that  the 
pitched  battle  over  American  trade  pol- 
icy in  the  future  is  going  to  demand  ex- 
panded trade  subsidies  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Can  we  afford  to  subsidize  any 
part  of  the  cost  of  American  goods  ex- 
ported to  Communist  nations  whether 
they  are  part  of  the  Soviet  bloc  or  not? 


Communism  at  any  level  represents 
a  challenge  to  freemen  and  free  na- 
tions. It  must  be  so  recognized  at  every 
level  and  wherever  it  exists  in  the  world 

It  IS  a  rather  .sad  state  of  affairs  when 
Members  of  Congre.«»  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple to  repre.sent  their  interest  in  Gov- 
ernment are  refused  the  Identity  of 
American  firms  shipping  materials  and 
commodities  to  Conmiunist  govern- 
ments, including  the  Russlan-Sino  bloc 
and  iUs  satellites  The  cloaking  in  se- 
crecy of  such  information  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  is  untenable 

Does  It  not  seem  entirely  obvious  to 
any  Member  of  this  House  that  when  a 
Communist  country  buys  any  material 
or  commodities  from  the  United  States 
it  does  so  because  it  is  strategically 
nt^eded  and  in  many  cases  cannot  be 
secured  from  any  other  source.  Cer- 
tainly winning  the  cold  war  is  admit- 
tedly as  economic,  if  not  more  so,  than 
diplomatic  and  military.  To  aJssume 
any  lesser  position  in  evaluating  our 
trade  policy  with  Communist  nations 
would  indeed  be  foolish. 

Ironically,  a  young  Yugoslavian  refu- 
gee. Anthony  Hosticka.  who  escaped 
from  Titoland  by  climbing  through  the 
mountains  into  Austria  in  an  ice  storm, 
made  this  statement  upon  his  arrival 
at  O'Harc  Field  in  my  district: 

Tlie  people  of  Yugoslavia  laugh  when 
the  United  Stales  gives  money  to  Tito,  for 
everyone  knows  he  takes  hU  share  first  so 
he  can  live  high  and  travel  widely.  When 
the  people  in  Yugoslavia  learned  that  the 
Americans  were  sending  jeU.  the  Commu- 
nlsu  made  more  fun  of  Americans  because 
they  know  how  their  system  works— they 
dr:iin  you  of  pverylhliiK  they  can  and  then 
they  use  It  against  you  ThU  Is  what  will 
happen  to  the  United  States. 

Incidentally,  this  young  man  escaped 
during  the  Communist  May  Day  celebra- 
tion, which  he  attended  after  leaving  a 
road  construction  gang  where  he  earned 
an  equivalent  of  $32  50  a  month  in  a 
country  where  a  suit  of  clothes  costs 
twice  that  sum 

For  the  information  of  the  House  I 
submit  the  following  figures  showing  the 
number  of  export  licenses  Issued  in  1961 
by  the  US  Department  of  Commerce 
covering  shipments  of  materials  and 
commodities  to  Communist  countries 
Soviet  Union.  647;  Rumania.  252:  Czech- 
oslovakia, 438:  Poland,  140;  Hungary. 
304:  and  Yugoslavia,  551. 


EXTENSION     OP     AIRCRAFT     LOAN 
GUARANTEE  ACT 

Mr     HARRIS       Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  pentleman  from 
Arkansas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  request  made  to  you  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  in  a  letter 
dated  February  6,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  I  have  today  introduced  a 
bill  providing  for  a  5-year  extension  of 


the  act  of  September  7.  1957,  authoriz- 
ing the  Government  guarantees  of  pri- 
vate loans  to  certiiin  air  carriers  to  pur- 
fha.se  aircraft. 

It  will  be  recaUixl  that  this  legislation 
was  enacted  in  1957  to  help  the  local 
seivlce  airlines  and  certain  other  air 
cnrrlers  to  buy  modern  equipment. 

In  requesting  that  this  legislation  be 
introduced,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
submitted  the  following  statement: 

The  act  of  Septc.Tiber  7,   1957,  authorizes 
Ciovernment    guarantee  of   private   loans   to 
certain  air  carriers  for  purchase  of  aircraft 
By   the  terms  of  the  act  this  authority  ex- 
pires  5   years  from   the  date  of  enactment. 
The  act  authorizes  the  Board  to  guarantee 
loans  made  to  local  service  vnd  certain  other 
air  carriers  for  the  purchase  of  aircraft  to 
miprove  their  servlc.;  and  efficiency,  with  the 
purpose  of  enabling  these  carriers  to  borrow 
the    necessary    funds    on    reasonable    terms. 
Experience  with  the  art  has  amply  demon- 
strated  that   lendeni,   in   order  to   obtain   a 
guarantee,  are  generally  willing  to  give  more 
favorable    terms   thnn    they    would    without 
a    guarantee.     A   significant   portion   of   the 
equipment    modernization    by    eligible    car- 
riers,  achieved   during    the   life   of  the   act. 
has  been  financed  by  guaranteed  loans.     As 
of  December  31.   1961.  a  total  of  WO.SiB.SOS 
had  been  Iwrrowed  on  such  loans,  with  $28.- 
379.152  still  outstanding  at  that  date.    These 
funds   have   been   used    to   purchase    ( l )    83 
twln-turblne    engine    P-27    aircraft;     (2)     12 
twin-engine    (pUton-type)    Convalr   340,440 
aircraft,  which  can  be  converted  to  turbine 
power:      <3)     3     twin-engine     (piston-type) 
Martin    404    aircraft;     (4)     5    single-engine 
(piston-type)    Vertol   44-B   helicopters;    and 
(5)    1    twln-turblne   engine   helicopter.     Ap- 
plications have  been  approved  for  one  Jet  air- 
craft   and     ttu*e    additional    twin    turbine 
helicopters,  the  delivery  of  which  wUl   take 
place  In   the  near  future.     Applications  are 
now  pending  for  the  guarantee  of  loans  for 
the    purchase    of    eight    twln-turblne    heli- 
copters, four  CV-240-S,  and  two  DC-«-8. 

Although  much  use  has  been  made  of  the 
act.  not  all  of  the  eligible  carriers  have  re- 
equlpped.  and.  in  many  cases,  these  car- 
riers must  acquire  modern  equipment  if 
In  the  long  run  their  subsidy  needs  are  to 
be  reduced  In  the  coming  years  it  Is  antici- 
pated that  suitable  new  equipment  wiU  be 
offered  for  sale  by  manufacturers,  and  that 
many  of  the  trunk  carriers  will  be  dUposing 
of  excellent  equipment  at  reasonable  prices 
l-he  development  of  air  transportation  would 
be  deUyed  if  the  smaller  carriers  could  not 
°f,^!" .  '°'^?  guarantees  when  they  cannot 
otherwise  borrow  funds  to  purchase  this 
more  efficient  equipment  on  reasonable 
terms. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  will  be  need  for 
loan  guarantees  during  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture; accordingly,  the  draft  legislation  in 
•ffect  provide,  that  the  authority  contained 

Jl  rr"""."  ^  °'  '**•  "^^  ^  extended  for 
another  5  years  from  the  present  expiration 
date  of  September  7,  19«2. 
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which  has  lobbied  so  aggressively  for 
school-aid  legislation,  is  about  to  launch 
What  they  describe  as  another  substan- 
tial campaign  for  President  Kennedy's 
general  aid  to  education  recommenda- 
SS-T-or'S®  executive  secretary  of  the 
NEA.  William  G.  carr.  Is  said  to  believe 
chances  are  much  better  than  even  that 
Congress  will  pass  Mr.  Kennedy's  gen- 
eral aid  bill  at  this  session. 

Contrast  this  with  another  statement, 
this  one  just  made  by  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman.  In  what  Is  described  as  his 
most  outspoken  criticism  yet,  Cardinal 
Spellman  predicts  that  passage  of  the 
Kennedy  recommendations  would  mean 
the  "eventual  end"  of  the  Catholic 
school  system  in  this  country. 

Which  one  of  these  distinguished  citi- 
zens is  correct?  Or  are  they  both  cor- 
rect? Perhaps  the  bill  will  be  passed 
and  if  this  occurs  perhaps  the  Catholic 
school  system  is  doomed.  It  may  even 
be  that  both  predictions  are  incorrect 
At  any  rate,  these  differing  viewpoints 
indicate  that  the  administration's  bill 
Is  in  deep  trouble. 

Quite  frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  President  continues 
to  insist  that  Congress  consider  his  pro- 
posal to  subsidize  the  Nation's  teachers 
and  to  help  build  schools.  That  ap- 
proach. It  seems  apparent,  is  inevitably 
going  to  run  into  a  dead  end.  It  has 
many  critics,  as  exemplified  by  this  re- 
iteration of  Cardinal  Spellman's  position. 
Furthermore.  I  do  not  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  Washington  to  sub- 
sidize the  teachers  of  their  children.  If 
such  a  proposal,  by  some  unlikely  cir- 
cumstance, should  come  to  a  vote,  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  decisively  defeated. 

What  is  needed,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an 
end  to  this  flogging  of  a  dead  horse. 
Unless  a  new  approach  can  be  developed, 
quite  different  from  that  advocated  by 
the  administration,  I  Ijelieve  we  shall 
continue  simply  to  talk  about  education 
Instead  of  developing  a  sound  program 
of  action. 
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GENERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 
Mr  FRELINOHUY8EN.     Mr.  Speaker 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 

remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUY8EN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, two  Items  have  just  appeared  on  the 
news  Ucker  which  I  believe  deserve  to 
be  called  promptly  to  the  attenUon  of 
the  House.  First  of  all.  it  is  reported 
that  the  National  Education  AssociaUon 


AWARDS  UNDER  PHILIPPINE 
REHABILrrATlON  ACT 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAB^K.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTTS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker.  H.R.  8617.  to  appropriate  $73 
million  in  payment  of  balances  of  awards 
under  the  PhiUppine  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  April  30.  1946,  was  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration by  the  House  today,  but  I  un- 
derstand it  will  come  up  later. 

But  I  desire  to  bring  certain  facts  about 
this  bill  before  the  House  now  so  that 
Members  and  others  may  have  them 
available  when  the  bill  is  reached. 

This  bill  provides  for  very  large  pay- 
ments to  private  individuals  and  there 
are  certain  facts  about  that  which  de- 
serve attention. 

I  hope  Members  will  read  the  minority 
report  printed  in  the  House  report  on  the 
bill.  No.  1042. 


Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  the  United 
states  must  treat  the  Philippines  fairly 
and  generously  and  must  live  up  to  its 
promises.  But  the  facts  before  us  do  not 
justify  the  authorization  of  a  further  ap- 
propriation of  $73  million  to  give  further 
compensation  for  private  war  damage 
suffered  in  the  Philippines  during  World 
Warn. 

The  facts,  in  brief,  are  that  the  Con- 
gress In  1946  decided  to  give  aid  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Philippine  economy 
which  was  at  a  low  ebb  due  to  the  war- 
torn  condiUon  of  the  country.  It  de- 
cided that  the  best  way  to  stimulate  the 
Philippine  economy  was  to  pay  compen- 
sation to  private  persons  who  had  suf- 
fered war  damage.  It  was  to  be  paid  on 
condition  that  the  money  should  be  used 
to  replace  or  repair  the  lost  or  damaged 
property.  This  would,  in  effect,  pump 
money  quickly  into  the  stream  of  the 
Philippine  economy. 

In  1946  the  Congress  appropriated  $400 
million  for  this  purpose,  Public  Law  370 
of  the  79th  Congress.    The  act  appears 
on  page  17  of  the  committee  report.    At 
the  same  time  the  Congress  appropriated 
an  additional  $120  million  for  compensa- 
tion for  war  damage  to  puWic  property 
The  act  established  the  method  of  pay- 
ment of  compensation  for  private  prop- 
erty—first, full  pajrment  of  all  damage 
under  $500;  and  second,  to  use  the  rest  of 
the  money  for  pro  rata  payment  of  75 
percent  of  remaining  damages.    It  set  up 
a  Philippine  War  Damage  Commission  to 
pass  on  claims  of  damage.     The  $500 
claims  have  been  paid  in  full.    Fifty-two 
percent  of  the  remaining  claims  have 
been  paid,  and  it  will  require  about  $73 
million  more  to  pay  the  remaining  claims 
up  to  75  percent.    The  present  bill  pro- 
vides that  amoimt  for  that  purpose. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  pay- 
ments which  have  been  made  were  gifts 
in  aid  of  rehabilitation.  They  were  not 
payments  of  legal  war  damage  claims 
such  as  arise  when  our  Army  foimd  It 
necessary  to  seize  property  and  was 
obligated  later  to  give  compensation. 
Those  types  of  claims  have  been  handled 
separately  from  this  legislation. 

The  proponents  recognize  that  fact 
but  contend  that  the  United  States  is 
under  moral  obligation  to  pay  the  bal- 
ance of  the  claims  up  to  the  75  percent. 
The  facts  before  us  do  not  justify  the 
further  payment  of  $73  million  for  com- 
pensation  for   private   damage   at   the 
present  time,  for  the  following  reasons: 
First.  The  main  purpose  of  the  1946 
act   was    to   rehabilitate   the   war-torn 
economy  of  the  Philippines.    Quotations 
from  the  Record  in  support  of  this  state- 
ment will  be  found  below.    Further  pay- 
ment now  of  these  private  claims  which 
are  about  15  years  old  Is  impractical  and 
will  not  accomplish  that  piirpose.     The 
much-respected    Bell    mission    to    the 
Philippines  of  1950  looked  into  this  ques- 
tion   and   reached    the   following   con- 
clusion, which  is  quoted  on  page  29  of 
the  House  report: 

That  further  war  damage  payments  to  in- 
dividuals would  not  contribute  materially  to 
economic  development  In  the  Philippines 
and  that  continuing  assistance  by  the  United 
States  should  be  for  development  projects  in 
agriculture  and  industry  related  to  the 
specific    needs    of    the    Philippine    economy 
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rattier  than  aa  additional  war  damage  pay- 
ments to  IndlTlduaia. 

When  Mr.  Dou«l«fi  DlUos  was  Acting 
Secretary  of  State,  he  wrote  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  on  March  3.  1960. 
about  a  biU  then  pending  similar  to  the 
present  bill,  and  said: 

The  executive  branch  believes  that  re- 
building, replacement,  or  repair  of  war- 
(Um<!ced  private  property  In  the  Philippines 
Is  no  long'r  practicable.  Moreover.  In  view 
of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
or'.ginal  claims  were  apprcred.  and  since  the 
US.  Philippine  War  Damage  CommlssK  n 
went  out  of  ezlftence  on  M.arch  31.  1951.  It 
Is  not  considered  rr»ctlcable  for  the  US 
CJjvernment  t)  a6sume  any  respcnslbllity  for 
the  payment  of  the  baUnce  of  approved 
Individual  private  property  claims. 

Further  payTnents  at  this  time  cannot 
accomplish  the  legislative  purpose  of  re- 
habilitating the  war-torn  economy  of 
the  Phihppines  It  is  too  late  for  that. 
And  while  the  1946  act  required  that 
payment  should  be  apphed  to  replace- 
ment or  repair  of  damaged  property, 
that  provision  does  not  appear  in  the 
present  bill,  except  in  case  of  payments 
made  outside  the  PhUlppines.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  1946  act,  as  appearing  on 
page  20  of  the  House  report,  was  as 
follows : 

<c>  All  of  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  subject  to  the  requirement  that,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable,  the  Comnussln 
shall  refiu..re  that  the  loat  or  d.\m.iged  prop- 
erty be  rebuilt,  replaced,  or  repaired  befjre 
payment*  of  money  are  actually  mide  to 
claimants  under  thla  title. 

The  nature  of  the  payments  which 
would  be  made  under  the  present  bill 
give  an  indication  that  these  payments 
would  not  accomplish  the  legislative 
purpose  of  rehabilitating  the  war-torn 
economy  of  the  Philippines,  but  would 
in  many  cases  result  in  windfalls  to  Large 
private  claimants.  The  committee  re- 
port on  pages  11  to  14  lists  the  names 
of  the  parties  who  will  receive  the  aHdi- 
tionaJ  payments  if  this  bill  is  enacted, 
together  with  the  amounts  which  they 
wUl  receive.  Some  of  them  are  listed  as 
follows ; 

(In  pesos] 
Claimant: 

The  Procter  Ic  Gamble  Trad-  Amount 

'n«  Co Z:)7  421    41 

Philippine  Refining  Co..  Inc.   1.  298.  443  35 

Heald  Lumber  Co. .   498.  555  33 

Slngor  Sewing  Machine  Co..  288.948  14 
StandJu-d  Vacuum  Oil  Co...  488.598  88 
Philippine  Racing  Club.  Inc.  186,  439  30 
RCA  Communlcatlona,  Inc._  133.  456  08 
Manila   Jockey   Club.   Inc..  59.  809  02 

Army*  Navy  Club.  Inc  .  .  75!4g9  08 
Manila  Lodge  No  781.  BPOE.         75.  894  53 

Theae  are  large  amounts,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  is  great  Interest  in 
the  present  bill.  A  table  on  page  7  of 
the  committee  report  Indicates  that 
about  one-half  of  the  proposed  $73  mil- 
lion appropriation  will  go  to  the  payment 
of  a  few  hundred  large  claims,  while  the 
other  half  will  go  to  the  payment  of  some 
80-odd  thousand  of  smaller  clalm.s. 

Second.  If  the  1946  act  implied  any 
obligation  to  give  further  sums  In  aid  of 
the  rehabllitaUon  of  the  Philippines  In 
addiUon  to  the  $400  million  provided  by 
that  act,  that  obligation  has  been  fully 
met. 


The  1950  report  of  the  Bell  mission  to 
the  Philippines  which  is  quoted  above 
urged  that  any  further  assistance  to  the 
Philippines  should  be  for  development 
projects  in  agriculture  and  Industry 
rather  than  as  additional  war  damage 
payments  to  individuals  That  is  exactly 
what  the  United  States  has  been  doing 
since  the  1946  act.  Obligation  and  com- 
mumenus  for  foreign  economic  aid  to  the 
Philippines  from  1946  through  19G0 
amounted  to  over  $1  blUion.  of  which 
about  thrcc-q'iarttrs  were  ;;rant.s  This 
appears  in  th''  ICA  report  on  US  foreign 
asKSistancc.  of  NTarch  31.  1961 

Th.rd.  The  1046  act  d:d  not  Imp'.y  any 
obligation  to  o'.vo  fui-tlur  sums  in  aid  of 
Liic  rciiabil.iuLiuri  of  the  riulipp.ne.s  in 
adtlition  to  the  $400  million  provided  by 
that  act. 

Somo  persons  claim  that  the  main  in- 
tent of  the  act  was  payment  of  claims  up 
to  75  pe;cc;it.  Others  claim  that  the 
mam  intent  of  the  act  was  to  set  up  a 
pro.td  ire  anJ  mcli;i.d  of  d;i.bursinK  the 
$400  miliion  provided  by  the  act  They 
claim  that  liie  attitud::  of  the  commit- 
tees of  tiic  Congress  w;is.  "We'll  pump 
$400  million  into  the  stream  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Philippines  and  then  we'll  see 
ho'.v  far  it  I'oes  in  {layment  of  claims  up 
to  the  limits  which  we  have  set,  and  we 
will  de:-;de  whether  we  want  to  provide 
further  moneys  for  further  war-damac;e 
payments  to  niividuals  or  wheth.er  we 
will  appr'  pnate  fun.'s  to  rehabilitate  the 
Philippines  in  other  ways  •" 

A  reading  of  the  record  of  the  com- 
m  ttec  heann^^s  and  tlic  debates  ;n  the 
Hou.sc  and  Senate  indicate  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  committees 
favored  the  second  rather  than  the  first 
of  these  views 

If  the  members  of  the  committees  in 
the  Hou.se  and  Senate,  who  favorably  re- 
ported the  1J46  act,  placed  their  em- 
pha.'>ki  on  liie  need  for  payment  to  in- 
dividuals up  to  the  full  75-percent  limit 
rather  than  on  merely  providing  a  meas- 
ure for  the  diibur^ement  of  the  $400  mil- 
lion made  available  it  is  extraordinary 
that  those  members  dli  not  make  further 
efforts  to  appropriate  additional  sums  to 
pay  the  claimanu  up  to  the  full  73  per- 
cent when  it  became  evident  that  the 
$400  milhon  appropriated  would  not  sup- 
port paymenus  up  to  that  limit.  The 
War  Damage  Commission  completed  its 
work  and  disbursed  the  $400  million  pro 
rata  in  less  than  the  5  years  prescribed 
in  the  1946  act. 

During  the  1960  hearings  on  a  bill 
having  much  the  same  purpose  as  the 
present  bill,  Mr  Frank  A  Waring,  former 
Chairman  of  the  U.S  Philippine  War 
Damage  Commission  was  asked  whether 
it  was  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  1946  act  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment up  to  the  full  75  percent.  His 
answer,  at  page  14  of  the  hearings  was: 
I  thlnlt  the  wording  of  the  act  Itself  leaves 
some  doubt  as  to  that.  The  act  did  say  "up 
to  a  maximum  of  75  percert  "  But  It  did  say. 
"maximum."  and  It  did  provide  for  the  pro 
rata  distribution  of  the  funds  authorised. 

I  think  the  feeling,  certainly  my  feeling. 
and  I  believe  that  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Commlsalun  and  the  nUkS.  was  that  our 
Philippine  friends  hoped  f^r  payment  up 
to  the  75  percent  and  perhaps  e\-en  antici- 
pated It 
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I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  In  our  public 
utterances  there  was  no  action  on  our  part 
that  would  have  enforced  such  hopes. 

Fourth  Payments  of  further  compen- 
sation now  for  war  damage  which  oc- 
curred 15  years  ago  is  Impractical  and 
uiLsound. 

SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  Robert  B. 
Anderson  commented  on  this,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  1960  bill,  in  his  letter  of  June 
14,  1960.  quoted  on  pa^e  30  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  as  follows: 

Alm<st  10  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
Phillppinf  War  Dam.age  Commission  went 
out  of  fx.-terce.  and  undoubtedly  there  will 
be  (jreat  diHicuUie*  Involved  In  locating 
ciaiiita;its  und  (U  tcrniiiung  the  appropriate 
heirs,  n«xt  if  Itin.  or  sucnssors  In  Interest 
t>f  trig  iiHl  award  recipients  who  have  since 
died  or  ^;une  (^ul  jf  ex  slence.  The  admlnU- 
tralion  bill  has  the  v;reat  advantage  that  It 
wjuid  turn  over  funds  to  the  PhUlppine 
Oovernriipnt  In  full  satisfaction  and  final 
^«•ltUmt•nt  of  all  ul  the.  c  awards,  leaving  to 
tl»e  Philippine  Govtrnmont  the  detailed  ad- 
nun. .^trailon  if  ulie  p.vymt-nt  of  the  balance 
uf  .iw.irds. 

Fifth.  The  following  quotations  from 
tlie  1946  record  supi>ort  the  statement 
made  above  lliat  the  main  purpose  of 
Uiat  act  was  to  rehabilitate  the  war-torn 
(coni'my  of  llie  Philippines,  which,  it  is 
ar«ued.  would  not  now  be  accomplished 
by  the  prc'-en:  bill 

Senator  Tydings,  of  Maryland.  In  in- 
troducing tlie  debate  in  the  Senate  on 
pa;;e  114G6  of  the  Congressional  Recoid 
of  December  5,  1945.  said: 

The  purp<>.se  f  the  bill,  briefly,  U  to  re- 
habillt.^te  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  least 
cof  t  y  way  we  can  provide  We  have,  fur- 
thrrnv  re  provded  thnt  rhe  mnpey  ro  appro- 
priated sh.iU  be  used  to  reconstruct  the  In- 
du.stnes  and  the  buildings  which  have  been 
d  m  »?;ed,  rather  tli  in  to  pay  in  cash,  the 
whole  philosophy  being  to  start  the  wheels 
of  Industry  turning  again  so  that  employ- 
ment win  follow  In  their  wake. 

Ill  the  1946  hcaruigs  before  the  Com- 
miLtce  on  Insular  Affairs.  Chairman 
Jasper  Bell,  of  Missouri,  said: 

My  view  Is  that  this  Is  purely  a  bill  to  re- 
habilitate the  economic  situation  in  the 
Philippine*  And  I  have  consistently  re- 
fused to  support  any  of  the  amendments 
that  have  been  proposed  which  look  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  Individuals  except  where 
their  rehabilitation  was  purely  incident  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  economy  of  the 
islands. 

The  record  is  replete  with  evidence 
that  the  intention  of  the  Congress  in 
1946  was  rehabilitation  of  the  Philip- 
pine economy  and  that  payments  of 
componsntlon  to  individuals  were  a 
means  to  that  end. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  that  these  facts 
will  receive  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers. 


PUBUC  WORKS  COORDINATION 
AND  ACCELERATION 

Mr  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blat- 
wixl  may  extend  his  remarka  at  this 
point  In  the  Recoud. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BLATNIK.    Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion Is  just  emerging  from  Its  third  seri- 
ous recession  In  less  than  a  decade.    The 
economic  prognostlcators  are  now  opti- 
mistically telling  us  that  the  forces  of 
boom  are  gaining  strength,  and  that  we 
can   expect   a  significant   reduction   in 
the  number  of  unemployed  by  the  end 
of  1962.    We  are  also  told  again  that  this 
year  the  economy  will  reach  a  new.  all- 
time  high   in  national  product.     As  in 
the  past,  however,   predictions  of  sus- 
tained,  future  prosperity  may  soon  be 
forgotten  through  indignation  over  the 
hardship   caused   by   economic   decline. 
Predictions,   in   addition,   provide   little 
solace  for  those  workers  and  industries 
still  bearing  the  adversity  of  the  most 
recent  recession;  and  even  should  their 
burdens  soon  be  lifted,   most  of   those 
currently  unemployed  will  live  with  the 
haunting  specter  of  another  recession — 
one  possibly  more  severe  and  longer  In 
duration  should  the  pattern  of  this  dec- 
ade's recessions  persist. 

The  time  is  past  due  for  the  Congress 
to  take  a  close  look  at  the  effectiveness 
and  sufficiency  of  the  tools  available  to 
fight  economic  declines.     We  must  re- 
assess our  endeavors  to  comply  with  the 
policy  directive  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  which  commits  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  use  of  the  measures  required 
to  promote  maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction,   and    purchasing    power.      The 
economic    contingencies    of    the   future 
should  be  prepared  for  now— in  a  period 
of   growth   and    recovery.     Involuntary 
unemployment,  with  its  demoralizing  ef- 
fects, is  both  an  affront  to  human  dig- 
nity  and   an   economic   waste.     To    be 
derelict   in   our  charge    to   promote   an 
environment  which  provides  employment 
opportunities  for  those  able,  willing  and 
seeking  work  would  be  a  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and  a  blot 
on  the  public  conscience  of  this  country. 
The  duration  of  the  recessions  in  the 
past  decade  has  become  more  prolonged 
their  severity  in  terms  of  the  rate  of  un- 
employment has  become  more  acute,  and 
the  unemployment  levels  succeeding  each 
have  become  progressively  higher.    The 
experience  of  this  past  decade  strongly 
indicates  that  our  present  monetary  and 
fiscal  tools  for  combating  recessionary 
downswings  have  not  been  adequate  in 
the  task  of  economic  stabilization. 

I  have  long  felt  that  more  discretion- 
ary stabilization  tools  should  be  made 
available  to  the  President  to  be  used  to 
augment  those  currently  available.    With 
this  purpose  in  mind,  I  have  in  recent 
sessions  of  the  Congress  advocated  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  acceleration  of 
public   works  construction  to  stem  the 
forces  of  recession — a  program  easily  ac- 
complished through  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance in  the  construction  of  needed 
worthy   public   works.     No  support  for 
this  badly  needed  antirecessionary  pro- 
gram was  provided  by  the  prior  admin- 
istration—the   serious    implications    of 
this  attitude  were  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  extreme  severity  and  prolonged 
duration  of  the  1960-61  recession.    Had 
we  acted  quickly  in  the  application  of 
this   kind   of   economic    stabilizer— one 
generally  recognized  to  be  highly  effec- 
tive when  put  to  timely  use— I  am  con- 
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fldent  that  a  national  unemployment 
rate  of  better  than  6  percent  for  16 
months  could  have  been  avoided,  and 
the  duration  of  this  recession  consider- 
ably lessened.  It  is  our  unavoidable  ob- 
ligation to  assure  that  adequate  measures 
will  be  available  in  the  future  to  pro- 
vide a  greater  stimulus  to  the  economy 
and  alleviate  the  hardship  and  distress' 
generated  by  severe  unemployment 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I 
Ustened  to  the  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage this  year— a  gratification  prompted 
by  President  Kennedys  request  for 
standby  authority  to  accelerate  pubUc 
works  construction  during  periods  of  eco- 
nomic decline.  Executive  acceptance  of 
public  works  acceleration  as  a  necessary 
implementation  to  existing  stabilization 
measures,  long  overdue,  had  become  a 
reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  providing  for  a  standby  pub- 
lic   works    acceleration    program    to    be 
used— after    certain    economic    criteria 
have  been  met— to  stimulate  the  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  power 
necessary  to  turn  economic  declines  and 
regenerate  the  forces  of  growth.    We  can 
expect  recessionary  dips  in  the  future 
and  so  it  Is  necessary  that  there  be  a 
public  works  coordinator  to  prepare  a 
shelf  of  planned  projects,  the  construc- 
tion which  could  be  immediately  started 
upon  proclamation  by  the  President  of 
a    pubUc    works    acceleration    program 
This  legislation  also  authorizes  $2  bil- 
lion to  be  allocated  among  the  various 
levels  of  government  to  accelerate  and 
construct  projects  from  the  shelf  of  those 
planned,  mainly  in  grants  for  local  pub- 
lic works  projects.    This  is  not  a  "boon- 
doggle" or  WPA  kind  of  program,  but 
acceleration  of  programs  already  author- 
ized by  existing  operational  agencies. 

Such  a  program  would  not  necessarily 
contribute  to  a  deficit  during  a  reces- 
sion, but  rather  would  encourage  prudent 
use  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds  in 
the  construction  of  badly  needed  pubUc 
projects,  reducing  the  amounts  of  money 
flowing  into  nonproductive  expenditures 
such  as  unemployment  compensation 
and  State  and  county  welfare  and  relief 
costs  which  are  currently  at  an  alltlme 
high. 

Public  works  acceleration  Is  a  sound 
needed,  and  justified  discretionary  eco- 
nomic   stabilizer    in    light    of    the    in- 
sufficiency of  our  automatic  stabilizers 
especially  during  the  two  most  recent  re- 
cessions.    Other  nations,   for   example 
Sweden  and  the  Netherlands,  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  success  with  public  works 
acceleration   in   countering  declines  in 
employment.     If  standby  authority  to 
accelerate  public  works  construction  had 
been   available    during   the    last   three 
recessions,  1953-54,  1957-58,  and  1960-61 
the  time  duration  of  the  recessionary 
period    could    have    been    considerably 
reduced,  and.  more  Important,  the  post- 
recessionary  unemployment  levels  could 
have  been  considerably  reduced.     The 
postrecesslonary    imemployment    levels 
could  have  been  returned  to  what  Is  con- 
sidered full  employments— an  economic 
state  which  has  not  been  achieved  since 
the  beginning  of  the  1957  recession. 

From  the  pattern  which  has  emerged 
from  the  last  three  recessions.  It  Is  am- 
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ply  clear  that  we  must  take  more  force- 

r2^o°i*"yr''  ^*  ^^  beginning  of  a 
recession  if  we  are  to  return  to  full  em- 
ployment and  production  levels  The 
employment  record  in  this  period  of  re- 
covery, particularly,  is  very  alarming 
Nine  months  after  the  low  point  In  the 
1949-50  recession,  unemployment  had 
dropped  by  30.8  percent;  after  the  1954- 
&5  bottom  the  unemployment  figure  had 

fnTo^^f  i®  i  ^'■"^^  '""^^^^  9  months: 
in  1958-59,  by  20  percent;  but  the  same 
9-month  period  In  1961  produced  a  cut 
^L°''^n^^  percent.  The  progression  is 
clear.  The  charge  is  equally  as  clear- 
more  aggressive  measures  must  be  taken 
from  now  on. 

The  duration  of  unemployment  and  the 
rates  of  unemployment  during  the  past 
four  recessions  also  clearly  corroborate 
my  contention  that  the  duration  and 
severity  of  our  economic  declines   are 
progressively     worsening.       Unemploy- 
ment m  the  construction  Industry  during 
recessions  Is  particularly  severe,  and  this 
is   an   occupation   where  public   works 
acceleration  would  be  particularly  help- 
ful In  providing  employment.    The  fol- 
lowing   table    should    clearly    illustrate 
these  points : 

Number  unemployed  IS  weeks  or  more  and 
rates  of  unemployment  (telected  occupa- 
tions) during  past  4  recessiont 


Hen- 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

ii) 


IM9 

1950 

1953 

19.M 
1«57... 
1968 

reeo. 


683,000 
782,000 
211,000 
812.000 
MO,  000 
1,451,000 

IWil 1,532.000 


National  anem- 
ployment  rates  > 


Manu- 
facturing 


Peretnt 

6.2 
fi.6 
2.5 

ai 

.S.O 
9.2 
6.2 

7.7 


Con- 
struction 


^  1.')  weeks  or  more,  annual  avoraeen 
•  Annual  averages. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 


Another  disturbing  feature  of  our  re- 
cent economic  history  is  that  recovery 
from  each  of  the  past  several  recessions 
took  place  at  successively  higher  levels 
of  unemployment.    The  upswings  after 
each  of  the  three  past  recessions  were 
shorter  and  weaker.    The  rate  at  the 
cyclical  peak  In  July  of  1953  was  2  7 
percent,  in  July  of  1957  the  peak  rate 
was  4.2  percent,  and  In  May  of  1960  the 
rate  at  the  peak  had  Increased  to  5.1 
percent.     The  Intervals  between  the  re- 
cessionary   periods    has    been    steadily 
shrinking,   too.    After  the   1949  reces- 
sion, the  economic  upswing  lasted  a  full 
45  months.    After  the  1954  recession  ex- 
pansion continued  for  35  months.    The 
period  of  climb  after  the  1958  recession 
lasted  only  25  months  before  the  country 
started  Into  the  recession  of  1960.   These 
facts  carry  serious  implications  for  the 
whole  economy.    They  certainly  are  not 
a  signal  for  the  Congress  to  stand  Idly 
by  with  a  wait-and-see  attitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  compelling  merit  of 
this  legislation  lies  in  the  fact  that  two 
urgent  national  needs  can  be  met 
through  this  one  program.  Though  es- 
sentially designed  as  a  quick  and  elTec- 
tlve  means  of  increasing   employment 
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throush  the  Mccelerstkm  of  capital  ex- 
pendltMre  pracrams.  ttaes*  lalUi  In  addl- 
tkn  win  proTkie  funds  to  meet  kmg- 
■tar^tnr  pubUe  needs,  now  reaching 
aJanntnc  pruportions  becaoae  of  pro- 
loosed  nevleet  and  erpanrtlng  popula- 
tion. 

The  State  and  local  vovemmenta  have 
made  oommesidaMe  eCorts  to  keep  apace 
oi  their  growtag  needs,  but  even  with 
assiatanee  from  a  rarletjr  of  Federal  pro- 
grama  thcgr  have  been  onable  to  narrow 
the  gap  between  existing  facilities  and 
actual  requirements.  The  prolonged 
negleet  by  the  Federal  Ctovemment  has 
resulted  in  a  serious  accumulation  of 
deficiencies  in  education,  airports,  urban 
redeiTBlcpwunt.  community  facilities. 
toertj  supply,  transit  systems,  stream 
and  air  pollutioo.  institutional  care  for 
dqpeadent  and  aged  persona,  and  other 
Tital  aoeial  serviees.  The  evidence  is 
•trotv  that  the  lag  In  the  development 
of  the  pubho  sector  has  also  retarded 
progress  In  the  private  sector. 

The  protdem  facing  us  In  the  area  of 
conmnmity  facilities  expansion  is  two- 
fold. Ftrat.  we  must  try  to  eliminate 
our  accumulated  deficiencies,  and  sec- 
ond, we  must  strive  to  expand  public 
facilities  to  meet  future  needs  of  more 
than  MO  million  people.  Estimates  as 
to  our  requirements  vary  according  to 
how  complex  a  solutkm  is  sought  and 
rapid  a  remedy  is  contemplated.  Re- 
gardless of  the  calculation,  need  for  a 
staggering  outlay  Is  always  indicated. 
Ahrln  H.  Hansen,  a  reputable  economist 
in  this  area,  estimates  that  we  need  to 
allocate  one-fourth  of  gross  national 
product,  or  roughly  $125  billion  a  year 
to  the  public  sector.  A  lower  estimate 
made  by  Oen.  Joiin  S.  Bragdon,  a  special 
aMiwtsnt  to  President  I9senhower.  indi- 
cated that  an  investment  of  $160  billion 
over  the  next  10-3rear  period  would  be 
required  just  to  take  care  of  the  back- 
log of  needs  and  replacement  of  existing 
facilities. 

Contrast  these  estimates  with  the 
average  nonmiUtary  public  Investment  of 
Just  over  |0  billion  a  year  during  the 
period  from  19M  to  1969.  Even  if  com- 
pared to  more  conservative  estimates 
of  our  needs,  we  have  fallen  far  short 
of  our  actual  requirements.  It  is  clear 
that  acceleration  of  public  works  would 
be  (rf  great  assistance  in  meeting  our 
mushrooming  needs  in  public  works,  as 
weU  as  providing  significant  amounts  of 
employment  during  a  receesionary  down- 
swing. 

Hie  ttee,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  arrived 
when  we  must  make  stronger  efforts  to 
stabHiae  the  economy  at  the  inception 
of  a  recession,  and  to  return  it  to  full 
employment  and  production  levels  after 
the  economic  downswing.  In  my  dis- 
trict alone  (be  annual  average  insured 
unemployment  rate  in  all  three  of  our 
labor  market  areas  has  remained  higher 
than  10  percent  since  195S.  mainly  be- 
cause the  economy  has  never  fully  re- 
gained Its  momentum  since  the  1957-58 
recession.  The  human  and  economic 
waste  is  Incalculable.  We  must  act  ex- 
peditiously before  the  chain  reaction  of 
events  returns  us  to  the  misery  and  acute 
hardship  of  the  tMrties.  This  possibil- 
ity, I  am  sure  all  will  agree,  justifies 
making   the  necessary  preparations  to 


prevent  its  repetition.  The  Public  Works 
Coordination  and  Acceleration  Act  legis- 
lation which  I  am  Introducing.  I  firmly 
believe,  will  prevent  a  return  to  ans^hing 
as  serious  as  the  depression,  and  will 
contribute  significantly  in  ameliorating 
of  future  recessions,  as  well  as  helping 
meet  the  heavy  backlog  of  needed  public 
facilities. 

SCMMART     or     PTTBLTC     WoUKS     CoCmolNATlON 
Am     ACCELKRATIOM    AcT 

1.  SBUbllshM  an  Offlce  of  Public  Worka 
Ooordlnatlon  and  Acceleration : 

A.  This  createa  the  necessary  machlnery 
Xor— 

( 1 )  Keeping  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress advised  on  the  status  of  public  works 
construction,  planning,  and  those  public 
irorks  needed  to  meet  our  national,  regional. 
and  community  growth  and  economic 
derelopment. 

(2)  Encouragtns?  and  suggesting  methods 
by  which  the  public  works  planning  policies 
of  the  Tartous  Inatnunen  tail  ties  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  and  the  instrumentalities 
of  State  and  local  governments  can  be  coor- 
dinated to  insure  maximum  efTectireneas  and 
efficiency  In  public  works  construction. 

(3)  Keeping  in  readiness  a  public  worka 
acceleration  plan  should  a  public  works  ac- 
celeration period  t>e  proclaimed  by  the 
President. 

(4)  An  independent  offlce,  responsible  to 
the  President,  whose  function  would  be  to 
allocate  the  funds  provided  for  under  this 
act  to  the  respective  departments,  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment for  use  in  accelerating  programs  under 
their  Jurisdiction  In  accordance  with  the 
public  works  acceleration  plan  proclaimed 
by  the  President. 

2.  Capital  Improvement  acceleration  pe- 
riods: 

A.  Oives  the  President  authority  to  declare 
the  prabllc  worka  acceleration  plan  in  effect 
after  the  following  criteria  have  been  met: 

(1)  The  unemployment  rate  has  risen  In 
three  of  the  four  most  consecutive  months 
and  Increased  by  0  5  percent  in  that  period 

(2)  The  unemployment  rate  has  exceeded 
5  percent  during  four  of  the  six  most  recent 
consecutive  months  for  which  such  data 
tj  STBlIable 

B.  The  plan  shall  remain  In  effect  until 
terminated  by  the  President,  or  la  automat- 
ically terminated  after  12  months. 

3.  Programs  authortawd  during  acceleraUon 
periods: 

A.  Increased  expenditures  fur  inltlatlun 
and  acceleration  of  projects  under  direct 
Federal  programa  f|500  million  authorized 
to  be  dlatrlbuted  by  the  Director  among  the 
departments  and  agencies  administering 
such  existing  programs  in  accordance  with 
the  acceleration  plan  proclaimed  by  the 
Preeldent). 

B.  Increased  expenditures  for  Initiation 
and  acceleration  of  programs  under  existing 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

C  Authorizes  grants-in-aid  of  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  conatruction  during 
a  capital  Improvement  acceleration  program 
for  any  project  eligible  for  Qnanclal  aaslst- 
ance  under  subsection  (A),  secUon  203  of 
the  Housing  Amendments  of  1066  (commu- 
nity facilities  program).  The  population 
restrictions  on  the  conununities  eligible  un- 
der this  program  are  removed. 

D  One  and  one-half  billion  doHani  la  au- 
thorized to  be  distributed  by  the  Director 
among  the  departments  and  agencies  admin- 
istering programs  under  B  and  C  (above)  in 
accordance  with  the  acceleration  plan. 

X.  Limltatlona  and  restrictions: 

(1)  Grants  are  not  subject  to  any  limita- 
tion in  existing  programs  with  respect  to  the 
apportionment  of  funds  among   the   States 

(2)  All  grants-in-aid  made  from  allocations 
by  the  Director  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  all  the  provlslona  of  the  law  authorizing 


such    grants    (excepting    apportlonmant    of 
funds  anuing  the  States) . 

(31  Not  more  than  12 'j  percent  of  grant 
funds  may  go  to  one  State. 

(4)  Priority  should  be  given  to  public 
works  projects  which  (1)  can  be  commenced 
within  60  days.  (2)  meet  eeeentlal  public 
need,  and  (3)  oontritnite  sl^lScantty  to  the 
reduction  of  unemployment. 

[5)  Administering  agencies  muFt  assure 
that  fuuda  provided  to  a£sUt  Stat*  and  local 
governmental  bodies  are  provided  only  for 
projects  .and  programs  which  Increase  cur- 
rent net  annual  capital  Improvement  expend- 
itures. 

4  Source  of  funds: 

A  The  administering  agencies  are  autbor- 
Ixed  to  obligate  the  moneys  allocated  to  them 
by  the  Director  Appropriations  are  author- 
ized 

5  Advances  for  public  works  planning: 

A  Planning  advances  shall  not  be  required 
to  be  repaid  If  com tructlon  of  the  project  Is 
t>egun  within  2  years  of  the  dat«  of  the 
completion  of  the  plan  as  determlnad  by  the 
administrator. 

B  Planning  advances  stiall  not  be  required 
to  be  repaid  if  construction  of  such  project 
is  begun  during  a  period  when  the  President 
has  declared  the  capital  Improvement  accel- 
eration program  to  be  In  effect. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSINO— REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO    1  OP  1962 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  lot  of  false  fears  and  farfetched  specu- 
lations hav  been  generated  about  the 
President's  plan  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 

One  of  these  is  that  this  would  cen- 
tralize local  authority  in  Washington 
by  creating  a  Federal  superpower  to 
usurp  the  rights  of  local  govemments. 
to  decide  and  dictate  how  they  should 
be  run,  and  to  reduce  our  cities  to  pup- 
pet principalities  and  our  States  to  de- 
pendent colonies. 

This,  of  course,  is  completely  false. 
It  could  not  be  done.  It  would  not  be 
done.  And  no  one  I  know  of,  in  or  out 
of  this  administration,  would  let  It  be 
done. 

Such  tales  remind  me  of  a  story  by  the 
late  Bob  Burns  about  a  man  who  refused 
to  tell  a  young  stranger  on  a  train  what 
time  it  was.  He  explained  that  U  he 
did  so,  he  would  start  a  conversation 
that  would  lead  to  an  acquaintance,  and 
that  the  young  stranger  would  then  meet 
his  beautiful  daughter,  fall  In  love  with 
her,  and  want  to  marry  her. 

And, "  said  the  man,  "I  don't  want 
a  son-in-law  that  can't  buy  his  own 
watch." 

Just  as  absurd,  but  less  amosing.  are 
these  scareheads  that  a  department  to 
administer  the  existing  Federal  hpuff1"g 
and  urban  programs  would  be  a  monster 
that  would  swallow  up  local  and  State 
authority. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Department  would 
have  the  opposite  effect.  Let  ui  get  a 
few  things  straight. 

There  are  certain  things  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  cannot  do.    It  cannot  scrap,  or 
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amend,  the  Constitution.  It  cannot 
change  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
or  in  any  way  Increase  the  atithorlty  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  powers  and  authorities  In  hotising 
and  urban  affairs  under  a  department 
would  be  exactly  the  same  as  those  now 
exercised  by  the  agencies  that  make  up 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
no  more,  no  less.  Only  the  Congress  can 
add  to  the  present  powers  under  prcaent 
law.  and  then  only  within  constitutional 
limits.  This  is  true,  whether  or  not  these 
functions  are  administered  through  a 
department  or.  as  at  present,  through  a 
grouping  of  agencies. 

The  Congress,  moreover,  has  been 
careful  to  limit  the  Federal  authority  in 
the  housing  and  urban  programs  it  has 
enacted.  No  program  may  become  op- 
erative except  on  the  request  and  Initia- 
tive of  the  State,  the  local  body,  or  the 
Individual  who  seeks  to  use  It.  They 
must  first  ask  for  it.  Local  governments, 
moreover,  must  first  obtain  authority 
from  the  States  to  obtain  Federal  aid  in 
housing  or  urban  renewal,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  requires  full  compli- 
ance with  State  and  local  laws  as  a  con- 
dition for  its  assistance.  Some  States, 
indeed,  and  quite  a  number  of  localities 
have  not  chosen  to  make  use  of  certain 
programs,  and  the  Federal  Government 
does  not — and  cannot — seek  to  force 
these  programs  upon  them. 

Where  a  State  or  local  government 
does  avail  Itself  of  Federal  help,  as  most 
of  them  have,  it  must,  of  course,  comply 
with  the  requirements  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  the  aid  will  be  used  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  the  law.  "Hils 
relationship  would  be  no  different  under 
a  department  that  It  is  now.  Such  a 
department  would  have  no  more  author- 
ity in  such  matters  Uian  Is  now  held 
by  the  several  agencies  linked  together 
under  the  HHFA. 

On  the  other  hand,  placement  of  these 
housing  and  urban  functions  in  a  de- 
partment, under  the  authority  of  a  Sec- 
retary, would  result  In  a  consolidation 
and  simplH1catk>n  of  their  administra- 
tion under  the  policies  established  by  the 
Congress. 

More  dearly  defined  responsibility  and 
accountability  would  better  enable  the 
agency  Itself,  as  well  as  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  to  see  that  these  pro- 
grams are  administered  within  the 
proper  limits  of  Federal  authority. 

State  and  local  govemments  would 
deal  on  policy  matters  ttirough  one 
policy  command  Instead  of  through  dif- 
fused and  separate  lines  of  policy  direc- 
tion, such  as  now  exist.  They  would  be 
better  able  to  maintain  and  develop 
coordinated  direction  and  control  over 
their  own  complex  operations  affecting 
community  and  State  welfare  and 
growth. 

A  department  would  establish  a  single 
point  of  responsibility  and  account- 
ability for  all  these  programs  at  the 
Federal  level.  It  would  enable  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  more  readily  to 
maintain  surveillance  and  control  over 
their  direction  and  development  and  see 
that  they  are  administered  in  the  man- 
ner that  the  Congress  intended. 

The  placement  of  these  f  imctions  un- 
der secretarial  direction  at  the  Cabinet 


level  would  permit  closer  coordination 
with  other  Inderal  re^wnslblllties  In- 
volving local  and  State  relations  already 
established  in  existing  departments. 

The  consolidation  and  simpliflcatiOD 
In  the  administration  of  these  programs 
through  a  department  vould,  in  short, 
make  them  more  e&ci«it.  more  consist- 
ent, and  better  coordinated,  and  It  would 
provide  the  means  through  which  ac- 
countability and  control  of  policy  and 
the  exerdae  of  power  could  be  clearly 
established  for  the  Congress  and  the 
President. 

The  Congress  has  already  laid  down 
the  baste  pcdiey  governing  these  housing 
and  urban  programs.  This  policy  would 
be  as  binding  upon  a  new  department 
as  it  is  upon  the  present  agencies  repre- 
sented in  the  HHFA. 

That  policy  was  enunciated  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  It  clearly  states 
that  these  programs  must  be  adminis- 
tered to  encourage  and  assist  private  en- 
terprise to  meet  as  large  a  part  of  the 
need  as  it  can,  and,  secondly,  that  appro- 
priate local  bodies  should  be  encouraged 
and  assisted  to  carry  out  programs  of 
community  assistance  and  renewal.  It 
specifically  states  that  Federal  aid  shall 
be  extended  only  to  communities  that  es- 
timate their  needs  and  demonstrate  that 
they  cannot  be  adequately  met  without 
such  help. 

President  Kennedy,  In  his  housing 
message  and  on  other  occasions,  has  cited 
this  statement  of  policy  in  the  1949 
Housing  Act  as  furnishing  the  basis  for 
his  program  in  the  housing  and  urban 
field.  The  Housing  Administrator,  Dr. 
Weaver,  and  his  associated  constituent 
heads,  have  not  only  emphasized  these 
principles  in  their  administration  of 
these  programs,  but  in  their  public  ut- 
terances during  the  past  year,  they  have 
urged  State  and  local  govemments  to 
assume  more  responsibility  in  carrying 
out  these  programs  and  plaoe  less  rell- 
anoe  on  the  Federal  Government. 

The  record  is  clear  that  the  plan  to 
place  these  programs  under  departmen- 
tal direction  is  not  a  move  to  enhance 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government. 
but.  on  the  c(3ntrary,  to  make  these  pro- 
grams more  responsive  and  more  respon- 
sible to  local  ami  State  needs  and  desires. 

This  iB  not  a  plan  to  centralise  greater 
power  in  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
a  plan  to  centraUze  responsibility  tar  the 
administration  of  the  housing  and  urban 
programs  that  already  exist  It  is  a 
method  of  assuring  that  they  will  be  ad- 
ministered within  the  framework  of  the 
policies  laid  down  by  the  Congress. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
absent  from  the  floor  on  the  occasion  of 
quorum  call  No.  7  and  rollcall  No.  8.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea" 
on  roUcall  No.  8  on  the  bill  H.R.  8900. 


AWARDS  RECEM'l'LY  RECEIVED  BT 
THE    E^RSONNEL   OP    THE   PAW- 
TUCKET.  RJ.,  POST  OmCE,  FEB- 
RUARY  6.   1962 
Mr.  ST.  OBiMAIN.     Mr,  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
twid  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gottleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  more  than  pleased  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  two 
important  awards  have  recently  been  re- 
ceived by  the  personnel  of  the  Pawtucket, 
R.I..  Post  Office. 

The  drivers  of  the  post  ofBee  have  re- 
ceived the  National  Safety  Council's 
first-place  safety  award  in  the  Govern- 
ment truck  division  for  fleets  of  com- 
parable size  throughout  the  country. 
These  drivers  covered  about  250j000  miles 
with  only  one  accident,  or  at  a  rate  of 
0.4  accident  per  100,000  miles.  This 
splendid  record  was  compiled  in  the 
fiscal  year  July  1,  1960,  to  last  June  30. 
It  Is  particularly  Interesting  to  note  that 
this  is  the  first  time  that  any  post  office 
in  the  country  has  received  this  particu- 
lar award. 

Also,  the  Pawtucket,  RX.  Post  Offlce 
has  received  a  certificate  of  commenda- 
ticm  for  its  fire  protectian  program 
during  the  past  year,  awarded  by  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association  cover- 
ing the  United  States  and  Canada.  This 
recognition  was  received  for  a  posted 
evacuation  plan  and  InsUiictlons  as  to 
each  employee's  duties  in  case  ot  fire. 

Sincere  congratulations  are  due  to 
Acting  Postmaster  John  XX  MsCarthy, 
Mr.  Willard  V.  Horan.  n^w  is  in  charge 
of  safety  for  this  post  office,  the  drivers, 
and  the  entire  force  of  the  niwtucket, 
R.I.,  Post  Offlce.  Theirs  la  a  truly  out- 
standing achievement  for  whl(di  they  de- 
serve a  great  deal  of  credit. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.   ALBERT.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  have  until  midnight 
February  15,  1962,  to  file  the  report, 
along  with  minority  or  aunplemental 
views,  on  the  bill  HJi.  10060. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlonan  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailxt]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  has  be^i  made  of  the  support  ex- 
tended by  the  AFL-CIO  to  the  so-called 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program. 

Let  me  say  that  this  support,  although 
expressed  in  a  resolution  passed  at  the 
last  biennial  convention  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  held  In  December  1961  In  Bal  Har- 
bour or  Miami  Beach,  Fla..  was  not  im- 
qualified.  Indeed  the  need  for  safe- 
guards and  remedies  was  clearly  stated 
and  recognized. 

I  think  it  will  help  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter into  better  perspective  to  read  into 
the  RccoRD  excerpts  that  express  the 
view  of  a  number  of  the  national  unions 
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on  further  tariff  reductions,  low -wage 
import  competition,  and  the  retraining 
and  relocation  of  workers. 

Please  note  the  replies  of  President 
George  Meany  and  Mr.  George  Harrison, 
chairman  of  the  resolutions  committee, 
as  they  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
resolution. 

The  excerpts  from  the  third  day  of  the 
proceed:ngs  follow : 

ExcnpTs  Pkom  AFL-CIO  Debatk  on  FoaMCN 
Trade  RKutnoNS.  Dxckmbkb  il.  1963.  Bixn- 

NIAI.    CONVXNTTON   AT  MlAlfl   BKACH,   PLA. 

(Proceedings,  pp.  61-67,  third  day) 

Mr  E  L  Wheatley.  president.  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters 

"We  are  not  antl  to  any  foreign  nation 
We  are  antl  to  having  the  rights  of  Congress 
turned  orer  to  the  State  Department. 

"You  c*n  talk  of  giving  money  to  help  dis- 
tressed people  and  train  them  to  come  Into 
new  Industries.  •  •  •  We  do  not  think  that 
program  will  get  there  in  time  to  do  any  good 
In  the  way  of  offering  relief  for  our  people 

•  «  •  •  • 

"But  you  people  remember  how  long  it 
takes  the  American  labor  movement  to  even 
raise  the  minimum  rate  here,  and  that  Is  too 
long  *  *  *  to  assume  that  the  p>ottery  work- 
ers and  the  other  thousands  and  millions  of 
workers  who  are  being  deprived  of  their  Job 
opportunities  are  going  to  sit  and  wait  on 
the  relief  lines  while  some  labor  organiza- 
tion in  these  other  nations  brings  up  a  de- 
cent minimum  " 

Mr  George  Baldanzi.  president.  United 
Textile  Workers: 

"We  are  not  for  isolation.  We  believe  in 
reciprocal  trade.  But  our  definition  of  reci- 
procity is  that  we  will  supply  nations  with 
products  that  they  do  not  have,  and  we  will 
buy  from  them  products  which  we  need  and 
we  do  not  have 

"We  do  not  Interpret  reciprocal  trade  to 
be  a  concept  under  which  we  will  permit 
low-wage  areas  or  no-wage  areas  to  destroy 
the  economy  of  entire  industries  in  this 
country,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  having 
friends. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"With  due  respect  to  President  Kennedy, 
who  I  Onnly  believe  has  a  feeling  and  a 
grasp  of  the  problems  of  the  world,  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  principle  that  we  should  give 
to  any  President  the  right  as  an  individual 
to  wipe  out  any  kind  of  tariff  or  controls  as 
an  Individual  administrative  act,  because 
who  may  be  President  today  may  be  one 
type  of  personality  Who  may  be  President 
tomorrow  or  5  years  from  now  may  be  a 
completely  different  personality 

•  •  •  •  • 

"When  there  are  corporate  interests  •  •  • 
investing  millions  of  dollars  in  the  Com- 
mon Market  of  Europe,  that  are  establish- 
ing plants  that  are  more  modern  than  ours 
today,  unless  we  get  some  safeguard  against 
wholesale  Importation  Into  this  country, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  5  years  from 
now  these  same  automated  factories  that 
are  being  built  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
•  •  •  will  not  curtail  operations  In  this  coun- 
try and  dump  all  the  cheap  goods  right  back 
here  in  the  United  States." 

Mr  Enoch  Rust,  vice  president.  United 
Glass  &  Ceramic  Workers: 

•Well,  I  went  to  Washington  and  I  didn't 
have  to  stay  long  until  I  found  that  we  did 
not  have  a  trade  program  based  on  the  law 
as  written,  the  reciprocal  trade  program  of 
1934  and   amended  several  times  thereafter 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Why  are  we  excited?  There  was  enough 
window  glass  imported  in  1959  and  1960 
to  furnish  over  4  million  6-room  dwell- 
ings. •  •  •  In  that  period  of  Ume  (1969 
(Uid   I960)    over  a   million  automobiles  were 


imported  into  this  country  carrying  30  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  glass  and  carrying  6 
million  rubber  tires  replacing  thousands  of 
rubber  workers,  thousands  of  glassworkers, 
thousands  of  textile  workers  and  thousands 
of  automobile  workers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  were  told  by  Khrxishchev  that  he  was 
going  to  bury  us  economically.  What  did  we 
do  to  help  him  do  it?  We  gave  hlni  a  spade 
to  dig  the  hole  with  and  to  throw  the  dirt  In 
our  face. ' 

Mr  George  Burdon,  president,  United  Rub- 
ber. Cork.  Linoleum  &  Plastic  Workers 

"In  the  rubber  Industry  we  are  experlenc- 
li:«:  a  serious  challenjje  from  the  RTOwlng 
lmp<:)rts  of  rubber  footwear  •  •  •  imp<5rt8 
totaled  50  mlUiun  pairs  In  1959  and  doubled 
to  100  million  pairs  in  1960 

•  •  •  •  • 

'We  have  an  average  of  $2  50  an  hour  ver- 
sus an  average  in  Mime  other  countries  of  23 
(.•ents  an  hour  We  cannot  compete  with 
that  kind  of  competition   " 

Mr  George  Pecteau.  president,  United 
Shf>e  Workers  of  America 

"In  1949  we  Imported  3  million  pairs  of 
shoes    *    •    •   We    exported    6    million    pairs. 

"Last  year.  1960.  we  Imported  30  million 
pairs  •  •  •  and  our  exp<jrt8  had  dropped  to 
3  million  pairs  to  all  countries,  tn)  that  the 
balance  we  have  been  speaking  about  cer- 
tainly is  not  In  favor  of  the  shoe   industry. 

"Many  of  our  companies  in  the  shoe  in- 
dustry—the large  companies,  those  who  can 
afford  to  move — have  moved  to  Japan.  They 
have  moved  U)  Italy  They  have  moved  to 
other  foreign  countries  Many  of  them  have 
closed  shoe  factories  here  In  the  United 
States  •  •  •  These  companies  are  moving 
for  profit  reasons. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We    have    estimated     that    unless    some 


protection 


comes      alxjut    •    •    • 


the 


shoe    Industry    here   will    become   extinct   as 
the  dodo  bird  within  8  years 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  suggested  that  the  people  employed 
in  those  Industries  can  go  to  other  in- 
dustries. As  one  who  has  been  in  the  field 
and  hcia  seen  factory  after  factory  close 
down,  and  has  seen  the  efforts  of  our  union 
and  these  workers  to  place  themselves  in 
Industry.  I  know  that  such  talk  Is  a  lot  of 
damned  f<x)llshne8s  It  is  net  practical  or 
Jvist  " 

Mr.  William  PolUxrk.  president.  Textile 
Workers  of  America 

"Since  1934  we  have  been  for  reciprocal 
trade:  but  we  feel  as  an  Industry  and  as 
representatives  of  the  workers  in  that  In- 
dustry that  we  should  not  be  offered  up  as 
a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  International  trade 

"You  know.  It  Is  all  very  well  to  be  for 
international  trade,  but  we  represent 
workers  •  •  •  and  they  are  told  that  in 
the  interest  of  International  trade  we  must 
accept  the  imports  from  other  nations,  and 
"To  protect  you  we  will  retrain  you  and  pre- 
pare you  to  go  into  some  other  industry  ' 
Well.  I  think  this  fine.  It  is  as  It  should 
be 

"But  when  you  get  an  individual  that  has 
spent  20  or  30  years  learning  a  skill  •  •  • 
only  to  And  his  Job  shipped  to  some  other 
nation  and  he  is  to  be  trained  to  go.  maybe 
to  the  electronic*  industry,  where  they  are 
barely  paying  a  minimum  wage,  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  convince  him  that  this  is  a  sacri- 
fice he  must  make  in  the  interest  of  world 
peace 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  know  that  In  1962  when  we  have  to 
elect  a  full  Congress,  if  the  representatives  of 
our  unions  go  to  a  Congressman  In  that  con- 
gressional district  and  And  that  he  is  going 
to  vote  for  a  liberal  trade  program  that  will 
export  their  Job  to  Europe,  that  he  cannot 
count  on  their  votes  to  send  him  back  to 
Washington." 


Mr    George  Meany.  president.  AJPL-CIO: 
"If  you  read  this  resolution  carefully,  you 
will  see  that  we  are  setting  forth  stipulations 
that  we  feel  should  go  In  this  legislation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  call  for  retention  of  the  escape  clause 
provision  in  the  new  legislation,  and  then  I 
would  like  to  point  to  section  4  of  the  pro- 
posed resolution,  that  'the  new  legislation 
should  direct  the  President  to  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary  to  mitigate  problems  of 
market  disruption  ' 

"To  all  these  organizations.  I  can  say  to  you 
that  when  the  legislation  cornea  up  •  •  • 
that  our  legislative  department,  oixr  re- 
seach  department,  our  economlsta  and 
everytKHly  concerned  will  cooperate  with 
these  organizations  and  try  to  get  in  the 
legislative  safeguard  to  protect  them  to  the 
maximum  extent  that  is  (xisslble. 

But  we  cannot  •  •  •  depart  from  the 
idea  of  a  reciprocal  trade  pact  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  " 

Mr  George  Harrison,  chairman  of  the 
resolutions  committee. 

"This  resolution  goes  further  than  any 
other  trade  policy  resolution  adopted  by  UUa 
federation,  In  the  direction  of  prot«ctlng  our 
industries  against  undue  hardship  because 
of  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Lf  you  will  look  at  paragraph  6  you  will 
find  that  It  says  In  all  phases  of  tariff  and 
trade  policy,  the  US  Government  should 
seek  to  safeguard  the  absolute  historic  levels 
of  production  of  significant  Industries.' 

■  Now  that  means  only  one  thing.  Cer- 
tainly Imports  shall  not  be  permitted  to  the 
pt)lnt  where  it  causes  serious  Injury  to  any 
of   our   historic    Industries." 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  pentleman. 

Mr.  TABER.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  this 
reciprocal  trade  program  is  one  of  the 
worst  menaces  to  America  that  there  is 
and  that  if  we  adopt  proposals  now  being 
adv(x:ated  we  are  in  for  some  unpleasant 
surprises? 

Mr  BAILEY.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  my 
purpose  here  is  to  enlighten  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  the  serious  situation 
that  confronts  us  in  drafting  a  new  trade 
policy  and  insisting  that  we  get  proper 
safeguards   for    American   workers. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
doing  a  real  service. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  DENT.  I  have  read  the  message 
that  the  gentleman  has  before  him  and 
I  note  there  is  not  much  difference  be- 
tween the  position  of  labor  today,  as  it 
Is  stated  by  the  AFL-CIO  at  their  con- 
vention, than  it  has  been  over  the  years. 
If  you  will  read  carefully,  you  will  see 
Mr.  Meany  stated  the  position  of  labor 
to  be  that  they  have  historically  been 
for  reciprocal  trade,  that  they  are  going 
to  insist,  as  they  have  always  insisted. 
that  safeguards  be  placed  in  the  legis- 
lation or  kept  in  the  legislation  that  will 
protect  the  industrial  capacity  of  this 
country  which  in  turn  will  protect  Job 
opportunities. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  are  for  reci- 
procity. The  fight  we  are  tryin*  to  make 
is  one  that  would  put  reciprocity  in  re- 
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ciprocal  trade  which  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten  by  those  who  have  been  nego- 
tiating the  trade  agreements. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  may  say  in  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that 
I,  too,  am  concerned,  as  the  author  of 
the  present  escape  clause  in  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreement  Act.  I  fall  to 
see  a  provision  for  an  escape  clause.  I 
And  that  the  Tariff  Commission  is  being 
stripped  considerably  of  its  powers,  and 
I  am  concerned  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
will  have  a  check. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  have  carefully  exam- 
ined the  legislation  as  Introduced  and 
have  tried  to  relate  it  to  the  message  of 
the  President.  I  find  that  the  President's 
message,  in  which  he  said  that  the  escape 
clause  provisions  and  protection  would 
be  carried  on  in  the  legislation  is  not 
carried  in  the  body  of  the  legislation  as 
it  Is  now  written. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsyh  ania  it  is  essential 
that  those  who  are  not  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  new  trade  policy  should  be 
united  in  opposition  to  the  granting  of 
a  closed  rule  to  bring  this  legislation 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  think  it  would  be  disas- 
trous. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  URBAN  APPAIRS 
AND  HOUSING— REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO    1  OF  1962 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr. 
Philbii»).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  George  P.  Miller]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr, 
Speaker,  let  me  call  attention  to  what 
we  are  really  dealing  with  when  we  con- 
sider whether  the  Federal  Government's 
responsibilities  toward  housing  and  ur- 
ban problems  should  be  given  an  equi- 
table role  in  the  Government's  concern 
for  our  national  welfare,  or  whether  they 
should  continue  to  be  relegated  to  a  sec- 
ondary and  subordinate  place  in  our  na- 
tional affairs. 

That,  in  essence,  is  what  we  will  de- 
termine in  our  action  on  the  President's 
reorganization  plan  t3  establish  these 
functions  as  a  department  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

These  programs  involve  more  than 
Just  houses  or  urban  renewal  projects, 
which  are  merely  the  physical  evidence 
of  the  living,  or  decaying,  community. 
To  some  degree  they  affect  the  lives  of 
all  Americans,  and  in  a  very  direct  way 
they  affect  the  lives,  the  opportunities, 
and  the  Incomes  of  three -fourths  of  our 
population  living  in  our  cities  and 
smaller  towns. 

The  programs  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  which  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  give  equal  status  with 
our  major  concerns  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, today  are  Intimately  related  to 
the  personal  welfare  and  fortunes  of  the 
vast  majority  of  our  people.  For  three 
out  of  every  four  Americans,  these  ac- 
tivities can  help,  or  hurt,  them  where  It 
counts — in  their  homes,  in  their  daily 
community  life,  their  Job  opportunities, 
Euid  in  their  pocketbooks. 


Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about — the  people  that  housing  and 
urban  programs  are  designed  for. 

To  express  It  In  dollars,  these  housing 
and  urban  programs  as  of  now  Involve 
close  to  $50  billion  in  housing  and  com- 
munity Investment.  Ninety  percent  of 
that  is  privately  financed  housing.  The 
remainder  represents  repayable  loans 
and  Federal  grants  for  housing  and  com- 
munity improvement.  And  this  does  not 
include  more  than  $4Mz  billion  of  local 
investment  In  public  housing  which  Is 
made  ix>sslble  by  an  annual  Federal  sub- 
sidy that  currently  runs  less  than  $200 
million  a  year. 

Put  another  way,  these  programs  in- 
volve some  7  million  homes  and  apart- 
ments— 93  percent  of  them  privately 
owned  and  financed — which  are  aided 
by  Federal  financial  guarantees  or  assist- 
ance. In  addition,  HHFA  programs  in 
the  urban  field  of  community  improve- 
ment and  facilities  currently  involve 
close  to  300,000  families,  three-fourths  of 
whom  are  being  rescued  from  slum  and 
substandard  housing  and  given  decent 
housing  to  live  In.  These  same  progr£uns 
encompass  the  renewal  and  improve- 
ment of  urban  areas  which.  In  the  ag- 
gregate, would  be  the  equivalent  of  one 
of  our  medium-size  cities. 

These  urbtm  and  housing  activities 
reach  more  than  1,500  communities, 
ranging  from  some  of  the  smallest  towns 
to  the  largest  cities.  In  every  State  of 
the  Union.  And  they  will  become  larger 
and  more  extensive  under  existing  pro- 
grams— irrespective  of  whether  these 
programs  are  consolidated  at  the  top 
policy  level  or  left  to  function  as  a  loosely 
harnessed  team  without  strong  command 
and  direction. 

It  seems  to  be  inescapable  that  the 
impact  of  these  housing  and  urban  ac- 
tivities on  the  lives  and  welfare  of  the 
vast  majority  of  people,  both  today  and 
in  the  future,  is  necessarily  tremendous, 
and  that  the  growth  of  our  towns  and 
cities  will  be  determined  to  an  Impor- 
tant degree  by  the  kind  of  direction  and 
purpose  that  underlies  all  of  these  pro- 
grams. How  then  can  we  say  that  the 
measures  we  are  taking  to  restore  our 
cities  to  urban  health  are  not  Important 
enough  for  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  advisers? 

It  is  an  elementary  fact  that  the  pros- 
perity of  a  community  and  Its  ability  to 
Increase  and  Improve  Its  housing  and 
community  facilities  are  so  closely  re- 
lated that,  as  a  rule,  when  one  goes  up  or 
down,  the  other  responds  In  the  same 
fashion.  A  lag  In  housing  and  urban 
Improvement  will  be  accompanied,  usu- 
ally, by  increased  imemplojmient — and 
Increased  construction  and  public  activ- 
ity helps  to  restore  Job  opportunities. 
The  ability  of  the  urban  family  to  work, 
to  get  a  paycheck,  to  produce,  and  con- 
sume is  affected  by  these  programs. 

Furthermore,  the  ability  of  the  com- 
munity to  provide  the  services  and  im- 
provement that  the  people  and  Its  busi- 
nesses nec^  is  seriously  hampered  by  Its 
Inability  to  get  rid  of  the  tax-devouring 
areas  of  blight  and  slimis  which  keep 
local  budgets  more  and  more  out  of  bal- 
ance. One  midwestern  city,  hard 
pressed  to  find  the  revenues  to  provide 


essential  services  to  its  expanding  sub- 
urbs, found  that  the  renewal  of  one  de- 
teriorated area  in  the  central  city  would 
release  sufficient  flretrucks  to  serve  the 
larger  suburban  growth  without  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  taxpayers.  It  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  everyone's  tax  bill  could 
show  how  large  a  proportion  of  his  tax 
money  has  to  go  into  lost  areas  and  un- 
productive sections  that  no  longer  pay 
their  way.  The  news  would  c(»ne  as  a 
shock  to  many  people. 

Finally,  more  than  6  million  families, 
most  of  them  homeowners,  are  today 
financially  secure  in  their  homes  be- 
cause of  the  Insurance  that  the  FHA 
provides  behind  their  personal  credit. 
An  Increasing  number  of  families  facing 
special  problems — the  low  and  moderate 
income  and  the  elderly,  for  example — 
are  finding  good  housing  made  possible 
for  them  because  of  the  programs  of 
support  that  the  Congress  has  enacted 
and  that  the  HHFA  administers. 

The  businessmen  of  the  community — 
both  In  small  towns  and  larger  cities — 
are  among  the  most  vigorous  expo- 
nents of  what  urban  renewal  Is  now  do- 
ing to  rescue  the  inner  city  from  decay 
and  to  restore  business  growth  to  the 
core  of  the  city. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  have  left 
the  city  for  the  suburbs  to  seek  uncon- 
gested,  wholesome  community  IWlng 
have  found  that  the  forces  of  blight, 
through  lack  of  planning  and  control, 
have  moved  right  on  their  heels,  iind 
brought  the  same  growing  problems  to 
the  suburbs.  Here  the  Federal  pro- 
grams to  assist  small  towns  and  growing 
metropolitan  areas  to  plan  their  growth 
and  to  preserve  necessary  areas  for 
public  use  are  providing  a  vital  answer. 

These  represent  the  people  and  some 
of  the  modem -day  problems  that  have 
come  with  our  tremendous  urban  growth 
in  recent  years,  and  which  the  Congress 
has  agreed,  through  Its  legislation,  need 
and  require  Federal  support  and  aid  in 
the  Interests  of  the  people's  welfare. 

These  are  the  things  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  now  saying  are  so  vital,  so  per- 
sonal, so  basic  to  our  national  welfare 
that  they  should  no  longer  be  carried 
on  in  a  loose -jointed  fashion,  remote 
from  the  top  policy  concern  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  He  is  saying  that 
these  particular  problems  of  more  than 
70  percent  of  our  people  are  so  impera- 
tive to  them  and  to  the  country  that 
they  should  be  represented  by  a  single 
voice  Instead  of  an  echo  in  the  Presi- 
dent's councils. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  stronger  case 
could  be  made,  in  the  people's  interests, 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  Department. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  very 
happily  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California  for 
taking  this  time  to  discuss  this  very 
important  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  President  Kennedy 
answered  a  press  conference  question  on 
January  24  with  the  statement  that  he 
would— if  given  the  authority — appoint 
Dr.  Robert  Weaver  to  be  Secretary  of 
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th«  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing,  he  sUted  his  reasons  for  his 
choice. 

The  President  said  Dr.  Weaver  was 
chosen  to  head  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  because  of  his  long  ex- 
perience. He  said  that  I>r.  Weaver  had 
done  an  outstanding  job  as  head  of  the 
Agency  whose  programs  are  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Department. 

At  a  later  press  conference  on  the 
same  question,  the  President  pointed 
out  that  it  had  been  well  rumored  that 
Dr.  Wearer  would  be  appointed  to  the 
Cabinet,  and  that  in  fact,  it  may  have 
played  some  part  in  some  decisions  in 
regard  to  the  matter.  He  went  on  to 
say.  and  I  quote: 

Obviously.  If  the  legislation  had  been 
pAMed.  Mr  Weaver  would  have  been  ap- 
pointed. It  la  well  known  on  the  Hill  The 
American  people  might  aa  well  know  It 

It  has  been  said  that  the  announce- 
ment of  a  Cabinet  selection  before  the 
post  is  created  is  without  precedent. 
This  is  not  true.  One  only  has  to  go 
back  to  the  last  Cabinet  department 
which  was  established — the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  in 
the  year  1953.  And  it  was  a  Republican 
President  who  set  that  precedent. 

The  timing  of  the  release  of  the  infor- 
mation was  the  same  as  in  the  case  be- 
fore us  now.  It  was  on  the  same  day 
President  Elsenhower  sent  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1953  to  the  Congress 
that  the  White  House  let  it  be  known 
that  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  then  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator,  would  be 
named  the  first  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  In  its  news 
story  of  March  13,  1953.  concerning  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's  submission  of  that 
plan,  the  New  York  Times  reported,  and 
I  quote : 

The  head  of  the  new  Department  would  be 
a  Secretary  of  Cabinet  rank  and  the  White 
Houae  haa  indicated  that  Mrs.  Hobby,  the 
flrat  Chief  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  and 
former  executive  vice  president  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Houston,  Tex  Poet,  will  get  the 
position. 

There  was  no  question  of  this  during 
the  hearings  on  that  reorganization 
plan.  In  speaking  to  Mrs.  Hobby  during 
the  course  of  those  hearings.  Senator 
Smith  of  Maine  said  at  one  point,  and 
I  quote : 

Aa  Director  of  the  Federal  Security  Agen- 
cy and  the  next  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  we  are 
pleased  to  have  yovi  here 

On  this  point,  let  me  read  to  you  again 
from  the  hearings  on  that  earlier  plan. 
Budget  Director  Joseph  M.  Dodge  was 
testifying.  In  referring  to  Mrs.  Hobby, 
he  said,  and  I  quote : 

Of  coui'se  the  possibility  of  having  the  plan 
depended  In  a  large  degree  on  the  selection 
of  an  appropriate  and  outstanding  Individ- 
ual to  head  the  agency  Thus.  If  you  act 
favorably  on  this  proposal,  you  can  be  as- 
sured the  new  status  of  the  Secretary  will 
be  carried  on  with  leadership,  ability,  dis- 
tinction, and  grace. 

As  President  Kennedy  has  said,  the 
reason  for  announcing  his  choice  is  to  be 
sure  that  it  is  well  understood  in  this 
case  also  that  the  Cabinet  post  under 
consideration   will    be   held   by   a   man 


whose  experience  and  qualifications  leave 
no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  do  the  Job  with 
distiru:tion. 

Dr.  Weaver  has  turned  in  an  outstand- 
ing performance  as  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Admmistrator  during  the  piwt 
year.  He  has  been  congratulated  fre- 
quently by  members  of  congressional 
committees  before  which  he  was  testified 
on  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  under- 
standing of  the  many  complex  programs 
for  which  his  agency  Is  responsible 

As  a  fellow  New  Yorker.  I  personally 
attest  that  Or  Weaver's  experience  has 
equipped  him  well  for  the  position  he 
would  hold  as  a  Cabinet  officer.  His 
concern  with  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment goes  back  25  year.s  None  can 
deny  he  is  performing  ouUstanding  service 
in  his  present  post 

Just  before  his  appointment  as  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Admini.strator, 
Dr  Weaver—  he  hold.s  a  Ph  D  from 
Harvard  University — had  been  .st-rving 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  hou.sing  and  re- 
development board  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  a  three -man  body  resi)onsible  for 
the  direction  iind  administration  of  New 
York's  urban  renewal  and  middle-in- 
come housing  program,  involving  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in 
projects  Before  that  he  served  with 
distinction  as  administrator  of  the  New 
York  State  Housing  Rent  Commission 
and  earlier  a.s  deputy  commi.ssioner  of 
housing 

His  Federal  .service  dat»s  back  to 
1933.  and  includes  .service  with  the 
earliest  housmn  prot;rams  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Housing  Division  of  the 
Public  Works  Administration  and  the 
U  S  Housing  Authority. 

I  congratulate  President  Kennedy  on 
his  selection  of  such  an  outstanding  man 
as  Cabinet  Secretary  of  the  propo^sed  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing 
If,  as  some  say,  the  .selection  was  politi- 
cally motivated.  I  .say  this  is  political 
motivation  of  a  quality  we  can  applaud 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr    Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GEORGF:  P  MILLER  I  am 
ver>'  happy  to  yield  to  the  uentleman 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr  Speaker  I  first  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate thf  gentleman  on  the  excel- 
lent statement  he  has  made  on  this 
very  important  subject,  and  also  to  com- 
mend him  for  taking  the  leadership  In 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  and  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  country 

Mr  Speaker,  certainly,  in  my  con- 
gressional district  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh we  are  aware  of  how  necessary 
this  Department  of  Urban  AtTairs  and 
Housing  will  be.  We  have  found  that 
our  problem.s  In  our  city  go  much  fur- 
ther than  merely  housing  and  home 
finance.  We  believe  that  the  p*'ople  of 
our  city,  lik-^*  the  people  of  cities  and 
.small  towns  across  the  Nation,  should 
have  representation  at  Cabinet  level  so 
that  their  problems  can  be  presented  at 
the  highest  level. 

Yesterday  morning  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations, 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  i  Mr    Dawson  1. 


began  hearings  on  a  matter  of  great  Im- 
portance to  the  over  125  million  per- 
sons living  in  urban  areas  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  refer  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1962  which  would  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 

I  know  the  problems  which  cities  and 
city  dwellers  face  in  the  middle  of  the 
20th  century  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

My  congressional  district  lies  In  the 
heart  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  which 
has  a  remarkably  successful  record  of 
dealing  with  urban  problems. 

We  have  had  problems  of  flood  con- 
trol, air  pollution,  urban  blight,  slums, 
water  pollution,  juvenile  delinquency. 
recreation,  health,  traffic  congestion,  and 
mass  transportation. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems 
of  IMttsburkh  and  of  otiier  cities  are  far 
broader  than  housing  and  home  finance. 
Yet  the  only  Federal  agency  which  has 
overall  concern  with  the  unique  prob- 
lems of  cities  and  city  dwellers  Ls  desig- 
nated the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency 

The  fiict  that  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
agency  includes  the  mass  transportation 
and  open  space  programs  demonstrates 
huw  much  we  are  out  of  date  and  how 
nece.ssary  it  is  to  have  a  reorganization. 

Merely  changing  the  name  of  HHPA 
would  not  be  sufficient.  The  69.9  per- 
cent of  our  people  living  in  urban  aresis 
deserve  representation  at  Cabinet  meet- 
ings If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  raise  a  question  about  national 
parks,  there  should  be  a  Secretary  of 
Urban  Affairs  to  stress,  as  did  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission, the  importance  of  having  parks 
near  large  centers  of  population.  If 
questions  of  health,  education  or  welfare 
be  raised,  the  imique  problems  of  cities 
in  these  fields  should  be  presented. 

The  proper  development  of  our  metro- 
politan areas  will  require  consideration 
of  problems  of  economics,  transporta- 
tion, highways,  recreation,  education. 
welfare,  health,  and  housing.  These 
problems  iran.scend  city,  county,  and 
even  State  boundaries  Action  by  many 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  be  involved.  Cooperation  at  all 
levels  of  government  is  essential.  Such 
cooperation  can  best  be  achieved  by  the 
Presidents  proposed  Department  of  Ur- 
ban Affairs  and  Housing. 

There  are  those  who  appear  to  oppwse 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  who  seem  to 
feel  that  housing  would  not  receive  suf- 
ficient attention  from  the  proposed 
Department. 

I  .say  that  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

F.esident  Kennedy  has  pointed  out 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  and  I 
quote: 

Because  (jf  Its  niHgnitude  In  our  economy 
and  the  Immediacy  of  it*  Impact  on  our 
pe<^ple,  housing  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  heart  of  this  complex  of  related 
programs.  In  recognltU>n  of  thU  fact,  the 
plan  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  as  an  entity  to  the 
new  Department  Provision  Is  also  made  for 
the  continuance  of  the  existing  office  of  Fed- 
eral Housing  Commissioner,  appointed  by  the 
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President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  CominlMloner  would  con- 
tinue to  bead  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Secretary  as  bead  of  the  Department. 

In  addition  to  preserving  the  status  of 
housing  in  governmental  activities,  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing would  reflect  recognition  of  the 
range  of  urban  activities  that  are  related 
to  housing.  The  other  urban  affairs 
functions  that  would  be  encompassed  In 
the  proposed  Department  are  concerned 
with  improving  tho  environment  in 
which  housing  must  be  located.  The 
programs  dealing  with  urban  growth 
problems  would  facilitate  homebuilding 
and  enhance  the  livability  of  the  hous- 
ing for  the  occupants. 

Federal  urban  planning  assistance  that 
is  provMed  under  one  of  the  HHFA  pro- 
grams is  vital  to  the  development  of 
urban  aresis  in  which  housing  will  be  lo- 
cated. Housing  is  the  single  greatest 
user  of  land  in  urban  areas — and  will 
continue  to  be.  In  order  to  produce 
marketable  housing,  however,  our  locali- 
ties must  plan  for  th(  provision  of  sewer 
and  water  and  other  community  facili- 
ties in  the  areas  where  new  housing  will 
be  located  Planning  the  location  of 
commercial  facilities  and  of  industrial 
areas  that  will  provide  employment  and 
economic  support  for  housing  helps  cre- 
ate the  environment  In  which  housing 
can  be  financed  and  sold.  It  is  also 
necessar>'  that  our  urban  areas  begin  to 
develop  more  efflclen*,  systems  of  trans- 
portation, which  will  make  more  land 
available  for  housing 

Public  facilities  and  transportation 
necessary  to  service  housing  must  also 
be  financed.  In  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  there  are  programs  for 
loans  to  local  gover.'unents  and  public 
agencies  to  help  them  finance  community 
improvements  and  muss  transit  facilities. 
The  livability  of  our  urban  areas  also 
requires  the  planned  provision  of  open 
space  for  recreational  and  conservation 
purposes  and  to  create  buffers  to  protect 
housing  from  air  pollution.  The  provi- 
sion of  open  space  can  help  shape  the 
growth  pattern  of  an  entire  urban  area. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  essential  that  open 
space  acquired  by  localities  with  finan- 
cial aids  of  the  Housing  Agency  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  comprehen- 
sive planning  for  hou-sing  and  other  land 
uses  in  an  area. 

Besides  its  concern  for  new  housing, 
the  urban  affairs  functions  in  the  new 
Department  would  also  help  conserve 
existing  residential  projjerty  values  and 
thus  lend  stability  to  all  housing  activi- 
ties. The  urban  renewal  program  Is 
aimed  at  the  renewal  and  conservation 
of  neighborhoods,  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  blight  and  slums.  In  this  manner  we 
can  avoid  the  deterioration  of  existing 
residential  property  values  and  help 
stabilize  real  estate  values,  a  necessary 
prerequisite  for  a  healthy  housing  mar- 
ket and  a  high  level  of  new  home- 
buildmg. 

The  uroan  renewal  program  must  be 
closely  coordinated  with  the  PHA  mort- 
gage Insurance  programs  which  help 
finance  the  rehabilitation  of  existing 
homes  as  well  as  new  housing  in  urban 


renewal  areas,  and  hoiislng  for  people 
displaced  from  urban  renewal  areas. 
The  urban  renewal  and  public  housing 
programs  must  also  be  closely  coordi- 
nated since  low-Income  families  dis- 
placed from  urban  renewal  areas  have 
a  priority  In  occupancy  of  available  pub- 
lic housing  units.  This  coordination, 
which  enhances  the  role  of  housing,  can 
best  be  achieved  In  a  unified  Department. 

Thus,  all  of  the  functions  that  would 
be  carried  on  In  the  Department  of  Ur- 
ban Affairs  and  Housing  are  necessary 
to  support  the  growth  of  the  housing 
segment  of  our  economy.  They  would 
not  downgrade  the  role  of  housing.  To 
the  extent  that  the  urban  affairs  activ- 
ities related  to  housing  would  have 
greater  support  through  representation 
in  the  President's  Cabinet,  it  would  also 
be  helpful  to  housing.  As  the  President 
has  indicated,  housing  would  continue  to 
be  the  heart  of  the  complex  of  programs 
administered  by  the  new  Department. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  am  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
also  to  compliment  my  distinguished  col- 
league on  his  presentation.  Through  the 
years  this  Congress  has  responded  to 
llie  changing  requirements  of  our  peo- 
ple. When  the  problems  of  agriculture 
reached  the  point  at  which  Presidential 
and  Cabinet  level  attention  became 
necessary,  the  Congress  responded  and 
created  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  SF>eaker.  when  the  problems  of 
the  workingman  reached  the  point  where 
they  required  consideration  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  Government,  the  Congress 
responded  and  created  the  Department 
of  Labor.  So  it  has  been  down  through 
the  years.  The  phenomenon  of  growth 
of  the  American  city  and  urban  com- 
munity is  one  of  the  most  significant  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  Now  some 
70  percent  of  our  ipeople  live  in  our  ex- 
ploding urban  areas.  The  multiplicity 
of  problems  which  confront  them  require 
the  attention  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Cabinet.  The 
President  has  recognized  this  in  sending 
up  a  reorganization  bill  creating  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 
This  plan  should  have  the  approval  of 
the  Congress. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  upon  his 
fine  statement. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  am  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California   [Mr.  Corkan]. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly share  the  views  of  my  colleague 
from  California,  and  I  would  like  to  say 
that  so  far  as  the  22d  District  of  Cali- 
fornia Is  concerned,  one  of  the  most 
constructive  steps  taken  by  this  admin- 
istration to  carefully  delineate  resr>onsi- 
blUty  and  to  meet  that  responsibility  with 
prudence  and  eflBciency  is  the  creation 
of  a  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs. 

A  look  at  the  Implication  of  such  a 
move  and  the  opportunity  for  substan- 
tial tax  savings  by  people  In  metropoli- 
tan areas,  gives  a  welcome  promise  for 


the  future  to  the  residents  of  the  22d 
District  who  find  that  although  their 
local  taxes  continue  to  mount,  they  are 
faced  with  a  number  of  complex  prob- 
lems which  look  many  years  and  many 
millions  of  dollars  away  from  solution. 
The  same  can  be  said  for  any  American 
citizen  who  makes  his  home  In  a  large 
dty. 

The  Implication  Is  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  raised  Its  concern  for 
the  complex  problems  facing  urban 
dwellers  to  that  level  It  accorded  the 
farmer  a  century  ago.  a  Secretary  sitting 
In  the  President's  Cabinet,  an  advocate 
for  the  proper  interests  of  the  city 
dweller. 

Before  reviewing  the  opportimities  for 
tax  saving,  we  should  make  some  realis- 
tic observations.  Any  time  the  Govern- 
ment does  anything  at  any  level, 
It  costs  money — taxpayers'  money.  A 
reasonable  rule  to  follow  is  that  any 
governmental  action  Is  best  done  by  the 
lowest  level  of  government  which  Is  to 
be  solely  benefited  and  which  has  the 
jurisdiction  and  the  tax  base  necessary 
to  perform.  Certainly  this  leaves  a  broad 
range  of  governmental  activities  In  the 
hands  of  city  councils  and  county  boards 
of  supervisors.  The  creation  of  a  new 
Federal  department  will  have  no  effect 
on  these  activities. 

But  the  movement  of  masses  of  peo- 
ple into  congested  urban  areas  has  given 
rise  to  a  broad  scope  of  yet  unsolved 
problems.  They  fall  generally  Into  two 
categories :  physical  and  financial.  Some 
of  the  major  physical  problems  are  air 
pollution,  water  pollution,  the  hazard  of 
moving  large  numbers  of  people  into  and 
out  of  large  metropolitan  areas  by  air, 
or  surface  transportation,  the  disposal 
of  astronomical  quantities  of  rubbish 
and  sewage,  the  social  problem  of  juve- 
nile delinquency,  the  complexities  of 
land  use  and  regional  planning.  These 
problems  are  not  the  unique  bane  of  any 
one  metropolitan  area,  they  are  a  day- 
to-day  challenge  to  every  city  In  the  Na- 
tion. Solution  to  most,  and  perhaps 
all  of  them,  will  necessarily  come  from 
costly  scientific  and  sociological  re- 
search. The  fruits  of  that  research  will 
fall,  not  to  one,  but  to  all.  Thus,  the 
cost  should  be  borne  by  all  through 
utilizing  the  Federal  tax  base.  It  Is  not 
the  obligation  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
taxpayer  to  spend  the  millions  of  dollars 
necessary  for  research  to  eliminate  air 
pollution — it  is  the  obligation  of  all  the 
taxpayers  who  will  benefit  from  the  solu- 
tion of  that  problem. 

The  second  category  of  problems  is 
financial.  A  relatively  minor,  but  im- 
portant, problem  facing  cities  is  the  loss 
of  tax  base  because  of  Federal  activity, 
normally  defense  activity.  For  Instance, 
the  Los  Angeles  City  School  District 
alone  loses  $7  million  a  year  in  school 
taxes  because  of  the  ownership  of  Fed- 
eral property  within  that  district.  The 
problem  and  a  solution  to  It  are  worthy 
of  consideration  by  a  Cabinet  officer.  A 
broader  financial  dilemma  for  cities  is 
that  they  face  some  problems  which  they 
do  not  have  the  credit  and  tax  base  to 
solve  alone.  Two  prlnclpfd  ones  are 
mass  rapid  transit  and  slum  abatement. 
Local  government  cannot  and  does  not 
expect    to    ignore   these   problems   and 
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leave  thexn  to  Washington.  They  can 
and  do  expect  to  u*e  the  Federal  Gtov- 
ernment  and  ILg  broad  tax  base,  to  which 
they  contribute  about  75  percent  of  the 
total  income,  to  create  the  tool«  to  solve 
their  own  problems.  For  Ingtance.  the 
Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Transit  Au- 
thority has  requested  Federal  guarantee 
of  its  revenue  bonds  so  it  may  undertake 
construction  of  a  mass  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem without  that  system  becoming  an 
imposition  on  the  real  property  taxpay- 
ers in  Los  Angeles.  A  possible  solution 
to  many  of  the  needs  of  cities  to  raise 
funds  may  he  in  a  Federal  insurance 
program  similar  to  the  Federal  Huusmg 
A'itiiority.  This  proj^ram,  which  has  op- 
erated for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
centurj'  without  cost  of  one  Federal  tax 
dollar,  has  put  millions  of  American 
families  In  their  own  homes.  It  lias 
avoided  both  the  slums  and  tenemonls 
of  two  generations  ago,  and  the  massive 
public  housins  which  would  have  been  a 
solution  Inconsistent  with  the  American 
free  enterprise  system. 

All  of  these  problems  deserve  eventual 
scrutiny  by  a  Cabinet  oCScer  It  Is  with- 
in the  vital  'nterest  of  the  P'edcral  tax- 
paying.  city  dweller,  that  they  be  fairly 
resolved. 

In  pa.'-sins.  we  should  di.-'pose  of  the 
hackneyed  old  ar?Tument  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  "'seizing  power"  or 
"globbling  up  heme  rule  "  The  Federal 
Government  is  controlled  by  elected  of- 
ficials, just  as  responsive  to  the  voters 
as  are  city  councilmen.  county  super- 
visors, or  State  legislators.  And  far 
from  gobbling  up  home  rule  Federal  pro- 
grams are  gaged  to  putting  into  the 
hands  of  locally  elected  officials  the  tools 
with  which  to  solve  their  own  prnbl-ms. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  and  the  American 
Municipal  Association,  composed  of 
mayors  and  city  councilmen  who  are 
most  familiar  with  the'-e  complexities 
and  their  relation  of  different  levels  of 
government,  have  both  long  and  vigor- 
ously supported  creation  of  this  Cabinet 
post.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  tlic  Los 
Angeles  Board  of  Supervisors,  a  nonpar- 
tisan local  government  serving  7  million 
people,  endorses  the  proposal. 

As  stated  in  the  preamble,  the  first 
purpose  of  those  who  authored  the 
U.S.  Constitution  was  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union.  If  the  new  Secretary  of 
Urban  Affairs  successfully  advocates 
Federal  programs  gaged  to  making  it 
safer,  more  economical,  more  convenient 
to  move  from  one  large  metropolitan 
area  to  another,  if  he  can  be  instru- 
mental in  providing  these  cities  with 
clean  air  and  water  in  abundance,  if  he 
can  give  the  mayors  and  city  council - 
men  tools  to  solve  their  complex  social 
and  economic  problems.  If  he  can  give 
the  city  dweller  the  tools  to  own  a  decent 
home,  then  he  will  have  fulfilled  his  ob- 
ligation to  that  first  mandate.  We  who 
support  him  will,  to  that  extent,  have 
fulfilled  ours. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  answer  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  my  colleagues,  may  I 
point  out  to  you  that  In  this  rapidly 
expanding  country  of  ours  we  may  ex- 
pect to  see  a  city  extending  from  Wash- 
ington to  Boston  in  the  not  too  distant 


future.  This  is  already  on  the  way.  In 
the  metropolitan  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  in  California,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  the  request  of  tlie  Army 
Engineers  some  years  ago  made  an  esti- 
mate of  the  population  60  years  hence; 
that  is.  2020.  That  seems  a  long  way 
in  the  future,  but  when  we  rememt)er 
that  World  War  n  started  over  20  years 
ago  it  does  not  seem  so  far  away. 
Twenty  years  is  one-tlurd  of  tliat  linif 
to  target  In  an  area  now  conlaliuug 
3.7JO.0O0  people  it  is  anticipated  tlure 
will  be  14.400,000  peop'e.  And  this  is 
not  peculiar  j  ist  to  that  section  of  the 
counu->'.  G'J  into  aiiy  mttropOiitan 
arta:  for  in~'iaic;c.  the  aica  of  the  uvn- 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  MrLiE-'l 
where  special  Joint  S'ate  groups  had 
to  be  set  up  to  meet  important  prob- 
lems bccau.^e  The  probU-rr.s  of  New  York 
bc-ame  the  prob'em.s  of  New  Jersey, 
and  vice  ver  a.  The  situat'on  is  re- 
peated in  many  places  in  our  country. 
Cjrtain'y  the  time  lias  come  when 
the  70  percent  of  the  people  who  live 
in  the  cities  of  this  country  should  have 
representation  at  the  highest  Itvel  of 
our  Governmnnt  I  am  happy  to  .see 
Pre.sident  Kennedy  reco^m/e  this  prob- 


lem  and   offer  hio 
to  bring  it  about. 


reorsTani/atlon   plan 
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PLAN  NO   1  OF  lf)62 

Mr  AI  BFRT  Mr  Speaker,  T  a.sk 
unanimnu.'!  ron5pnt  that  th''*  cf  ntlcman 
from  Wi.'^eonMn  i  Mr  R^^rssl  may  extend 
hi.   remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

Thf^  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  thp  rt»que-->t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ok'ahoma  ^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  RE^'SS.  Mr  SpoakfT.  the  eco- 
nomic activities  relat-^d  to  tiie  fnnctinns 
that  are  presently  ve.stod  in  the  Hou-sinc 
and  Home  Finance  Aeenry  have  a  stra- 
teuic  influence  upon  the  course  of  our 
entire  economy  Thi.s  i.s  readily  illus- 
trated by  tracing  the  trend  of  housing 
production  and  ceneral  economic  activ- 
ity over  the  past  15  year.s 

In  the  development  of  every  economic 
recession  that  we  have  had  since  World 
War  11—1948  to  1949,  1953  to  19.54,  1957 
to  1958.  and  1960  to  1961.  a  decline  in 
homebuildint^  came  before  and  contrib- 
uted to  a  recession.  To  take  the  mo.st 
recent  sequence  of  events,  between 
December  1959  and  December  1960,  there 
was  a  decline  of  more  than  40  percent 
in  the  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate 
of  private  nonfarm  housing  starts  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  decline  in  housing 
activity,  in  the  third  quarter  of  1960.  we 
encountered  a  general  economic  reces- 
sion. During  the  first  quarter  of  1961. 
while  we  were  still  in  the  trough  of  the 
general  economic  recession,  homebuild- 
ing  began  to  rise  and  led  the  upturn  In 
general  business  activity,  as  it  had  on 
previous  similar  occasions  since  World 
War  II. 

This  effect  of  homebuilding  upon  the 
economy  stems  from  the  multiplied  Im- 
pact which  homebuilding  has  upon 
income  and  sp)ending.  The  decreases  or 
increases  in  income  which  are  directly 


related  to  ups  and  downs  in  residential 
constiuctiun  and  building  materials  pro- 
duction have  a  multiplier  effect  in  the 
economy  because  they  lead  to  decreases 
or  increases  In  the  demands  for  con- 
sumer goods  lliere  are  also  related 
changes  in  demands  for  house  furnish- 
iiixs  and  appliances  when  new  home 
saie.s  rise  or  fall. 

'I  hus  housing  activity  -sitiiilflcantly  af- 
fects the  ^'eIV'ral  economy  but  housing 
activny.  in  turn  is  afTocted  by  the 
changes  in  general  monetary  policies. 
H  usiiu'  demanJ  is  lu^avily  dependent 
upon  tlie  ava'labilily  ul  funds  for  mort- 
gage loans.  In  recent  years,  there  has 
bten  a  ntt  increu.sc  of  $12  to  $15  billion  a 
year  in  outstanding  residential  mortgage 
debt  to  nna:ice  thu  current  levels  of  home 
consLruction.  Since  home  buyers,  par- 
ticul  irly  liio^c  of  moderaie  incoaie  who 
linancc  tiieir  h^me  purciiases  with  Gov- 
trnment-inauifu  1  jans.  cannot  compete 
w;;ii  biiinebs  borrowers,  they  are 
.squee.'ed  out  of  the  money  market  when 
the  credit  supply  tightens  and  interest 
rales  rise  Thus,  the  fluctuations  in 
hoiusiiig  acaviiy  are  influenced  signifl- 
canlly  by  gi-neral  monetary  and  eco- 
nomic polici's  an  J  the  hou.sing  viewpoint 
should  be  represented  at  the  highest 
level  of  ixilicy  formation  This  could  be 
accuniph.shed  through  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  in  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  Pre.sident. 

The  Hou.sin-i  and  Home  Finance 
Ai  eiiey  ai^o  has  a  major  impact  on  the 
economy  Inrough  its  urban  affairs  pro- 
u'rams  These  programs  Influence  the 
economic  gr.  wtli  of  our  urban  areas  in 
which  iilmo.-l  tiiree-fourths  of  our  people 
reside. 

Slums  and  blight  erod  the  city's  tax 
base  In  order  to  help  cities  regam  their 
financial  health,  the  Congress  has  au- 
tlionzed  a  total  of  $4  billion  In  urban 
renewal  grants  Under  the  urban  re- 
newal proL'ram  communities  are  assisted 
in  the  comprehensive  and  planned  re- 
newal of  their  physically  deteriorated 
areas  so  that  the  economic  vitality  of 
the  cities  can  be  restored.  Under  this 
program  every  attempt  Is  now  bemg 
made  to  con.serve  exi.stin?  real  property 
values  through  rehabilitation,  so  that 
valuable  homes  and  neighborhoods  can 
be  saved  At  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
urban  renewal  programs  were  under 
way  in  520  locahties.  For  these  local 
proiiram.s,  a  t  tal  of  $2  3  billion  in  grant 
reservations  had  been  made  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  944  urban  renewal  projects. 

Ihe  urban  planning  assistance  pro- 
gram of  the  Housing  Agency  helps  urban 
areas  in  planning  their  long-range  de- 
velopment. With  the  rapid  growth  of 
our  metropolitan  suburbs,  there  have 
arisen  great  demands  for  capital  im- 
provements to  provide  public  serrices  for 
the  increasing  and  widespread  urban 
population  Hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  local  funds  will  be  required  dur- 
ing the  next  several  decades  for  addi- 
tional sewer  and  water  facilities,  streets, 
public  buildings,  new  firehouaes.  and 
other  public  improvements.  The  Fed- 
eral funds  for  planning  assistance  and 
the  technical  assistance  which  the  Hous- 
ing Agency  and  its  constituents  can  pro- 
vide for  urt>an  localities,  counties,  and 
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states  win  assure  greater  efficiency  in 
the  installation  and  operation  of  the 
local  public  Improvements.  Commu- 
nities of  moderate  size  that  cannot  ob- 
tain financing  from  private  sources  on 
reasonable  terms  for  the  construction  of 
necessary  public  facilities  can  obtain 
public  facility  loans  from  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

The  Housing  Agency  was  also  given 
the  responslbiUty  under  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the 
most  pressing  current  problem  in  our 
metropolitan  areas,  namely,  that  of  mass 
transportation.  In  response  to  this 
problem  the  HHPA  has  been  authorized 
to  make  long-term  loans  to  public 
agencies  for  mass  ti-ansportatlon  facil- 
ities and  equipment,  and  to  make  grants 
for  mass  transportation  demonstration 
projects  to  assist  in  carrying  out  urban 
transportation  plans  and  research.  The 
success  of  these  new  programs  could 
mean  tremendous  savings  of  time  and 
money  in  moving  people  and  goods  In 
cities. 

Our  cities  and  suburbs  are  bound  to 
grow  at  a  rapid  rate  in  the  years  ahead. 
And  with  this  expimsion.  private  In- 
vestors and  local  governments  will  have 
to  invest  large  sums  in  urban  improve- 
ments and  housing.  These  outlays  pro- 
vide services  that  are  essential  to  the 
American  standard  of  living — and  they 
also  contribute  to  our  economic  growth. 
If  these  investments  are  to  provide  the 
greatest  possible  retom  to  the  commu- 
nities and  to  the  Nation,  the  related  Fed- 
eral aid  programs  should  be  coordinated 
with  each  other  and  with  general  eco- 
nomic policies  in  the  most  effective 
manner  ixjssible,  through  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSING  —  REORGANIZA- 
TION PLAN  NO.  1  OF  1962 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs. 
StTLLnrAM]  may  extftnd  her  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  obje«^tk)n. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
essential  that  the  I<Wleral  Government 
continue  to  bring  its  resources  to  bear 
on  important  problems  of  housing  and 
urban  development.  In  view  of  the 
tremendous  stake  tlie  Nation  has  In  its 
urban  areas  it  is  clearly  in  the  national 
interest  and  proper  for  it  to  do  so,  as  in 
fact  it  has  been  doing  for  over  25  years 
under  congressional  mandate. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961,  some  important  additional  tools 
were  added  to  those  previously  made 
available  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  new  grant  programs  for 
mass  transportation,  open  space,  the  new 
mortgage  insurance  program  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  our  older  housing  supply, 
and  the  experimental  middle-income 
housing  program  will,  I  am  sure,  prove 
of  great  value  to  all  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, but  particularly  to  the  major  cities. 


As  a  member  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee which  drafted  these  proposals, 
I  am  most  anxious  that  they  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  succeed. 

That  means  that  they  should  have  the 
continual  attention  of  the  highest  level 
of  our  Government. 

Effective  Federal  leadership  in  promot- 
ing intergovernmental  cooperation  and 
in  assisting  local  governments  and  States 
meet  urban  problems  is  dependent  on 
Presidential  interest,  backing,  and  par- 
ticipation and  the  assignment  of  ade- 
quate Executive  authority  to  implement 
policy.  Creating  a  Department  of 
Cabinet  status  will  provide  stronger 
leadership  for,  and  better  representation 
of.  urban  interests  in  administering  a 
comprehensive  and  coherent  national 
urban  policy,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
urban  housing. 

A  department  could  also  help  the 
President  and  the  Congress  in  their  task 
of  formulating  urban  policy,  and  could 
serve  as  a  focal  point  for  housing  and 
urban  affairs  in  the  executive  branch. 

Remember,  too,  that  a  department 
could  work  closely  with  the  States  in 
strengthening  existing  programs  of  aid 
to  local  government  and  in  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  such  new  programs 
as  seem  warranted  at  the  State  level.  I 
think  we  all  recognize  that  the  States 
constitute  indispensable  elements  in  de- 
veloping the  effective  governmental 
partnership  essential  to  the  solution  of 
our  increasingly  complex  urban  prob- 
lems. 

The  opposition  to  the  creation  of  the 
new  Department  seems  to  me  to  be  based 
on  considerations  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  basic  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  opponents  of 
the  proposal  for  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  have  pro- 
fessed to  see  in  this  proposal  the  pos- 
slblUty  of  Improper  and  undesirable  In- 
terference by  the  Federal  Grovemment 
with  the  strictly  local  poUtical  decisions 
of  our  city  governments.  I  think  the 
best  answer  to  that  position  can  be  found 
in  an  official  statement  of  policy  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of 
St.  Louis  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks   a   resolution   adopted   by   the 
St.  Louis  Board  of  Aldermen,  as  follows : 
Rksolution  No.  69 

Whereas  the  First  Census  of  the  United 
States  of  America  complleid  in  1790  revealed 
a  national  population  of  but  4  miillon  whUe 
that  of  1960  reflects  180  million;  and 

Whereas  the  pattern  of  life  in  our  country 
has  steadily  changed  from  agrarian  to  urban 
so  that  now  70  percent  of  our  population  or 
about  136  million  people  dweU  in  the  1300 
cities  containing  10,000  or  more  inhabitants; 
and 

Whereas  there  long  has  existed  In  the 
executive  branch  of  oui  Oovemment  a  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  under  the  President 
which  Department  has  been  so  successful  in 
advising,  encouraging,  and  assisting  rural 
areas  that  problems  of  such  areas  now  in- 
volve overproduction  and  commodity  sur- 
pluses while  the  cities  are  btirdened  with 
budgetary  deficits,  mass  transportation  and 
school  insufficiencies,  inadequate  housing, 
slvun  eradication,  crime,  stream  or  river  pol- 
lutions, and  other  problems  difficult  of  solu- 
tion, if  at  all:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved,  That  this  board  of  aldermen 
favors  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  within  the  CaMnet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  advising  and  assisting  urban  centers  in 
their  problems;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Senators  Edwasd  V.  Long  and 
Sttjakt  Stmington  and  to  the  honorables 
Pbank  M.  Kaksten.  Thomas  B.  Cmms,  and 
Leonos  Sullivan,  the  latter  three  l)elng  the 
Representatives  In  Congress  from  the  First, 
Second,  and  Third  Congressional  Districts  of 
Missouri,  resi>ectlvely,  wlilch  include  all  of 
the  territory  of  tlie  city  of  St.  Louis,  It  being 
the  hope  of  this  board  that  the  aforesaid 
congressional  delegation  will  see  fit  to  move 
that  this  resolution  be  Included  in  an  edition 

of   tiie  CONGKKSSIONAL  RECC»D. 

Approved  February  2,  1962. 


FREEWHEELING  FOREIGN  MIS- 
SIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PHn,BiN).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Lindsay]  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1962,  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  following  letter: 

Febbitabt  5.  19€3. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  note  with  the  great- 
est possible  concern  that  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy  has  left  on  a  world  tour 
and.  from  all  reports,  on  a  foreign  policy 
mission  that  will  take  iilm  to  sensitive  parts 
of  the  world,  accompanied  by  a  staff  and 
photographers.  He  will  be  away  from  the 
Department  of  Justice,  it  l«  reported,  for  at 
least  a  month. 

I  have  noted  also  tbat  Mr.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy leaves  for  Poland,  Israel,  Greece,  and 
possibly  Berlin.  Both  go  with  the  impri- 
matur of  the  President's  high  office  and  his 
name. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  those  of  us  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  attempting  to 
formulate  a  bipartisan  approach  to  foreign 
policy  have  been  led  to  wonder  where  the 
channels  of  policy  lie.  We  question  whether 
It  is  necessary  for  you  and  3rour  office  to  be 
either  burdened  or  embarrassed  by  free- 
wheeling foreign  missions  on  the  part  of 
highly  placed  amateurs  who  do  not  have  the 
background,  training,  language  ability,  or 
capacity  to  carry  on  the  enormous  burden 
of  diplomacy  In  the  context  of  today's  long 
struggle. 

The  Attorney  General  is  untrained  and 
without  background  In  the  business  of  di- 
plomacy, and  his  nomination  as  Attorney 
General  was  not  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate for  this  purpose.  Par  better  that  the 
man  who  holds  the  highest  legal  office  in  the 
country  spend  time  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  meaning  of  the  rule  of  law  and  how 
the  rule  of  law  can  be  advanced  at  home  and 
abroad. 

I  t3\inv  the  Congress  has  a  right  to  know 
the  purpose  of  this  tour  and  its  genesis,  in- 
cluding all  of  the  facts  surrounding  the  pro- 
posed trip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  plus  any 
plans  for  the  future  along  these  lines. 

It  has  become  common  knowledge  in 
Washington  that  some  embassies  of  other 
countries,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  At- 
torney General  Is  available  for  this  kind  of 
extra  curricular  invitation,  are  Indulging  in 
a  kind  of  scramble  to  "get  the  ear"  of  the 
Attorney  General  under  the  notion  that 
this  means  direct  access  to  the  President. 
I  am  stire  you  would  agree  that  this  can 
lead  to  all  kinds  of  special  pleading.    Even 
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voTM.  It  wn  BiAke  a  «hAaBblM  at  diplomacy 
vbicb  o*a  b«  cmbMraMliic  feo  your  Office  and 
to  the  tnUiMd  AmbUUmx  8*cr*c«rtM  and  dip- 
lomats ux>d«r  your  auOaorlty. 

la  thm  pMt  tha  Fraaklant  haa  maO*  men- 
tion of  ttte  dangera  of  pecaoBAl  diplomacy 
as  a  poor  aubaUtuta  for  aolld  policy.  But  In 
■oma  rtspecta  thia  aecma  to  be  tbe  plain 
drift  of  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

I  muat  reapectfully  ask  Uiat  I  be  aupplled 
vltb  the  anawera  to  tlie  q\ieatU>na  I  have 
TAlaed  and  the  additional  queatlon  cf 
wbatber  we  may  expect  a  oontlnuatlon  of 
tlila  Und  of  activity  in  tbe  years  to  cocne. 

With   lilndest   personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

John  V.  Limo&at. 
Member  o/  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  Congress  ha^ 
a  right  to  know  all  of  the  facts  relating: 
to  these  forays  into  the  area  of  foreign 
reiations  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney 
General.  We  should  know,  particularly, 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  pro- 
posed trip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
was  later  canceled.  Who  proposed  it 
and  who  canceled  it?  Does  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  endorse  this  kind  of  ar- 
rangement or  is  he  a  silent  sufferer? 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  un- 
finished business  In  the  Department  of 
Justice.  As  one  who  spent  some  time  in 
the  Department  in  former  years,  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  job  requires  full-time 
leadership.  If  the  Attorney  General 
wishes  to  educate  himself  on  the  subject 
of  foreign  policy.  I  would  recommend 
that  he  acquaint  himself  with  the  mean- 
ing of  Uie  rule  of  iaw.  a  subject  about 
which  the  No.  1  legal  officer  in  the  coun- 
try should  have  some  knowledge.  Time 
spent  on  this  lund  on  the  Department's 
leglslAtive  program,  civil  rights  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  time  better  spent  than 
mecklllnc  in  the  area  of  foreign  policy, 
hamburger  fries  in  the  great  halls  of 
the  U^.  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
other  superficial  publicity  gimmicks  to 
which  the  public  has  been  treated. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  feel  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  raising  a  most  pertinent 
point.  I  certataly  hope  a  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
will  be  forthcoming.  If  the  gentleman's 
analysis  is  correct.  It  strikes  me  that  the 
Attorney  General  Is  in  effect,  taking  a 
major  role  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs and  we  might  expect  to  receive  a 
reorganization  plan  combining  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment since  the  Attorney  General  seems 
to  be  filling  both  positions.  Perhaps,  the 
Secretary  of  State  might  enlighten  the 
geutleman  from  New  York  on  that  po6si- 
bihty. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  look  forward  to  a 
prompt  reply  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  a  man  for  whom  I  have  the  high- 
est regard.  I  think  it  is  regrettable  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  have  to 
put  up  with  this  kind  of  meddling  on  the 
part  of  highly  plaoed  amateurs  who  have 
not  been  conOrmed  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  the  business  of  other  exeou- 
tire  departments.  In  the  senslttre  area 
of  foreign  affairs,  which  calls  for  a  high 
degree  of  bipartisanship  on  Capitol  Hill. 
this  Is  especially  true.    We  are  running 


a  risk   here  and   it  is   important   that 
someone  point  it  out. 

In  today's  struggle,  with  danger  con- 
fronting us,  and  with  world  tetisions 
getting  greater,  it  is  essential  that  the 
channels  of  diplomacy  remain  clear  and 
that  we  know  where  policy  begins  and 
where  it  ends;  that  those  who  through 
training  and  experience  iiave  ivad  re- 
sponsibility placed  on  ttieir  shoulders,  be 
the  ones  chargeable  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  under  the  supervision  of 
tile  President. 


THE  B^^RLIN  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Halpern  1  :s 
recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr  IIALPERN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
piofoundly  impressed  by  an  anal\si.s  uf 
the  Berlin  crisis  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Reporter  maRa-^ine.  I  found  it 
articulate,  rea.sonable.  and  brilliantly 
written — none  of  which  surprised  me, 
since  its  author  is  the  di.stinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  my  State  of  New  York, 
the  Honorable  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 

The  Seiiator's  article  demonstrates  his 
complete  grasp  of  the  issues  involved 
and  his  perceptive  in.siKht  InU)  all  the 
ramifications  of  the  situation. 

Senator  Javits  is  a  superb  le^i.^^lator. 
combining  a  vast  knowled'.,'e  of  our 
domestic  affairs  with  a  statesman's  ap- 
proach to  international  problems  We 
in  New  YorV:  are  sinK'ularly  honored  to 
have  such  a  dynamic  and  enlighted  man 
serving  our  Empire  State  in  the  US 
Senate.  All  America  is  most  fortunate 
to  have  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom,  per- 
ceptiveness  and  counsel  in  international 
deliberations.  His  devotion  to  the  public 
good  is  boundless;  iiis  determination  to 
exert  every  possible  effort  toward  the 
achievement  of  our  national  and  inter- 
national goals  is  endless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  article  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. It  is  a  thoughtful  presentation  of 
the  problem  facing  us  in  Berlin  and  sug- 
gests solutions  to  this  matter  which  will 
act  in  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation 
and  the  free  world. 

The  article  follows: 

.\  Proposal  for  Taking  thi:  Initiativi  in 
Berlin 

I  By  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts) 
Of  course  we  mu^t  stand  firm  In  Berlin 
For  It  la  there  that  the  Kremlin  la  attempt- 
ing to  consolidate  lea  Iron  grip  uu  Eastern 
Europe  aiKl  to  push  Its  lufluence  fjrward 
Into  Western  Europe.  But  It  U  aUo  In  Ber- 
lin that  we  ourselves  can  be£t  demonstrate 
our  own  determlnatlun  to  help  defend  the 
freedom  of  Weatern  Europe  and  to  hold  out 
the  hope  of  freedom  to  the  people*  of  Eastern 
Europe.  And  in  order  to  do  that,  standlni; 
firm  may  not  be  enough.  We  must  alau  be 
prepared   to   take   rlska. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviet  rulers  want 
war  Memories  of  the  destruction  of  whole 
cities  and  regions  are  still  fretb  In  the  minds 
of  the  Soviet  people,  and  even  Communist 
leaders  must  take  into  account  the  possible 
cons«<)uancea  uf  recltlessnass  In  the  agt  of 
nuclear  warfare.  Yet  their  behavior  In  Ber- 
lin has  coine  uncomfortably  close  to  corner- 
ing us  and  leaving  us  no  honorable  way  out 
In  the  Interests  of  tbe  millions  of  people 
who  live  on  both  sides  of  the  wall  that  runs 


through  Berlin  and  all  across  the  heart  of 
Europe,  we  Ehould  not  and  we  cannot  refuse 
to  negotiate.  But  at  the  same  time  I  ree  no 
reaaon  to  rush  Into  negotiations  on  Berlin 
and  the  reet  of  Germany  unless  there  is  aome 
promise  of  an  acceptable  result.  Wa  cannot, 
la  short,  be  buund  to  consider  only  thoee 
problems  the  RuRSlun  leaders  would  put  up 
for  iiegoUatlon.  After  all,  they  have  left  very 
little  and  on  their  tt-rms  we  would  begin  to 
net?<itiiite  right  down  at  the  rock  bottom  of 
what  must  be  preserved  at  all  costs.  The 
CMmmunlatB  must  clearly  give  some  evidence 
of  a  greater  wtlUnKnefls  to  make  conoeaelons. 
And  for  our  part  we  must  not  expect  Khru- 
shchev to  like  our  pr  >i)08alt  any  more  than 
we  have  to  like  his  on  Berlin. 

wnr  WE  ARC  THrmz 

We  must  aelze  the  diplomatic  Initiative 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  This  muat  be  done 
■o  th  >t  at  tbe  appropriate  moment  we  can 
In  obvluos  good  faith  propose  clear  and  com- 
pelllnu  terms  that  will  command  the  respect 
of  everyoiie — even  of  the  people  Inside  the 
SiMrt  Union  We  have  been  on  the  defen- 
sive in  Berlin  for  3  years.  For  too  long 
we  have  bern  reacting  to  each  successive 
Communist  violation  of  the  four-power 
aRrfemrrit  cvcrlnR  the  occupation  of  Berlin 
with  uothlug  stronger  than  purely  defensive 
actions  and  words  of  protest.  While  the 
Communl.'^ta  have  proceeded  with  their  con- 
certed campaign  to  bludgeon  Berlin  Into  pur- 
rer.der — culminating  lart  Augnet  18  In  the 
erection  of  a  prison  wall — we  have  seemed  to 
be  in  constant  retreut. 

The  wartime  agreements  among  the  foiir 
powers  lu'  ked  forward  to  the  eventual  unl- 
tlcallun  of  Germany  on  the  baals  of  aelf- 
determlnatlon  by  free  elections.  They  pro- 
vKled  for  the  orcupatlon  status  of  Greater 
Berlin  and  the  rights  of  access  to  the  city 
fr-im  West  Germany  over  the  llO-mtle  cor- 
ridor across  East  German  territory.  The  80- 
vle*  leaders  have  never  denied  tbe  lawful 
right  of  the  Western  Powers  to  deploy  their 
owu  troupe  In  Berlin;  they  have  aought  to 
Jus'ify  theu-  own  numerous  vlolatlona  of  the 
wirtime  agreements  such  as  the  presence 
of  E.i-st  German  troops  In  Berlin,  the  Inter- 
ruption of  communications  between  West 
Germany  and  West  Berlin  and  between  East 
an'l  West  Berlin,  and  now  the  wall  that 
physically  divides  the  city — on  the  ground 
th.it  changes  which  have  occurred  since  the 
agreements  were  signed  have  rendered  them 
Invalid  In  other  words,  the  changes  the 
Commualats  themselves  have  made  have  been 
used  as  the  justification  far  further 
changes—  on  the  ground  that  tbe  situation 
hAn changed 

Well,  if  conditions  hare  changed,  as  the 
Communists  say  they  have,  the  goals  of 
the  occupation  have  not  Indeed,  the  allied 
occup;'.tlon  of  Berlin  is  more  necessary  than 
ever  t<xlay  If  Germany  Is  not  to  beoome  once 
more  the  cause  of   a  world  war. 

T^e  NATO  aUlea  clearly  have  right  on 
their  side  In  Berlin,  and  fortunatAly  the  Rus- 
slaits  cannot  Ignore  their  might.  Tbe  mis- 
sion of  Western  troops  In  Berlin  Is  to  carry 
cut  the  allied  commitments  on  the  Joint 
administration  of  the  whole  city,  east  and 
west  alike,  until  such  time  as  tbe  tmlflea- 
tt<ni  of  Germany  Is  finally  aocooapUahed . 
This  Is  still  our  stand,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Communists  have  done  everything  they 
could  to  perpetuate  the  dlvlalon  of  Ger- 
many in  no  way  gives  them  a  right  to  claim 
that  reunlflcation  is  a  dead  Issue. 

There  most  certainly  are  some  facts  to  be 
faced  about  tbe  situation  In  Berlin.  But 
they  are  not  the  facta  the  Soviet  Union  wants 
us  to  accept  As  I  see  It.  tbe  WwtorB  Allies 
must  Insist  emphatically  on  thtea  funda- 
mental principle*  In  any  negotlatlffM  over 
the  Berlin  question: 

1  West  Berlin  Is  part  of  the  Weak,  and  lU 
freedom  cannot  under  aay  clrounutaaoM  be 
traded  away. 
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a.  We  cannot  recognize  the  validity  of  any 
■tepe  taken  or  attempted  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  alter  the  original  four-power  agreement 
on  Berlin,  Including  above  all  our  right  of 
access  both  to  and  within  Greater  Berlin. 

3.  We  mubt  seek  peaceful  means  by  which 
the  security  of  Europe  may  be  guaranteed. 
In  such  negJtlatloDs  It  may  be  desirable  to 
have  repreacntatlvea  of  both  the  German 
Feder.il  Republic  and  the  East  German 
regime  present,  as  they  were  at  the  Geneva 
talks  of  1959.  But  the  presence  of  East 
Genn.,ji  representatives  must  not  be  taken 
as  a  recognition  on  our  part  of  the  Ulbrlcht 
regime.  For  It  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  as  one  of  the  principal  guarantees  of 
the  security  of  Eurojae  we  shall  continue  to 
work  for  the  eventual  reunlflcation  of  Ger- 
many on  the  baals  of  self-determination 
tlirough  free  elections.  In  short,  we  are 
working  for  an  Integrated  Europe  of  which 
a  reunified  Germany  can  be  a  peace-maln- 
talnlng  element. 

Only  If  the  three  Western  Powers  aie  firmly 
united  on  theae  basic  principles  can  the 
wllUngneea  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  conduct 
meaningful  negotiations  be  tested.  The 
Western  Powers  must,  as  they  have  already 
made  clear,  be  prepared  to  use  force  to  main- 
tain tliese  principles  If  force  Is  used  against 
them.  Our  own  wlUlngneas  to  try  to  reach 
a  reasonable  solution  was  abundantly  demon, 
strated  In  1958  when  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
manded drastic  changes  In  tbe  status  of 
Berlin  as  a  climax  to  a  decade  of  agitation. 
Extensive  negotlationa  were  carried  on 
among  the  Four  Powers  for  many  months 
and  resulted  In  the  convening  of  a  Foreign 
Ministers  Conference  at  Geneva  In  the  spring 
of  1969.  A  number  of  earnest  proposals  were 
put  forward  there  by  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  Herter,  but  as  we  now  know  th'  ■ 
came  to  nothing.  The  lessons  of  thoee  darK 
days  have  not  been  forgotten.  Now  It  is  up 
to  the  Kremlin  to  demonstrate  Its  own  desire 
for  serious  negotiation. 

We  cannot  forget,  however,  that  for  some 
time  the  reunification  of  Germany  along  the 
lines  laid  down  at  Potsdam  has  l>een  the 
last  thing  the  Soviet  Union  wants.  The 
counterproposals  for  a  tree  city  In  Berlin 
would  have  the  effect  of  perpetuating  the 
division  of  Germany.  Indeed,  the  Russians 
seem  to  want  not  n^rely  two  Germanys  but 
three.  Chairman  Khrushchev  has  now  re- 
peated these  demaxids  and  demonstrated  how 
far  he  is  determined  to  go  In  putting  this 
policy  Into  effect  by  cutting  off  communica- 
tions between  West  and  East  Berlin. 

Chairman  Khruahehev  has  sought  to  jus- 
tify this  drastic  action  by  Invoking  In  Xu- 
rop«  the  terrible  OMmarlM  of  the  bcdoeaust 
wrought  by  Germany  under  Hitler.  I,  too, 
beUeve  It  la  vital  for  all  of  tu  to  remember 
vividly  the  horrors  of  aggressive  German 
militarism.  That  oonsideratlon  must  In- 
evitably Influence  our  own  German  policy. 
But  Chairman  Khrushchev  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  provide  a  reborn  German  militarism 
with  a  new  chauvinistic  cause,  and  the  per- 
manent dlvlalaoi  of  Germany  would  do  Just 
that. 

Of  course,  Chalmaan  Khrushchev  would  be 
glad  to  reunify  Germany  In  a  flash — but  as 
a  Communist  satellite  all  of  whose  resources 
he  would  then  be  able  to  employ  to  force 
communism's  way  further  Into  Kurope.  But 
even  If  we  should  be  tricked  or  frightened 
Into  letting  Khrushchev  have  all  of  Germany, 
this  course  would  lead  sooner  or  later  to  the 
imminence  of  war.  It  would  present  a 
greater  danger  to  the  security  of  Europe 
than  anything  since  the  Rlbbentrop-Uolotov 
pact  of  1939.  This  Is  the  basic  reason  why 
it  Is  our  policy  on  Germany,  not  Chairman 
Khrushchev's,  that  Is  the  policy  of  peace, 
based,  as  It  is,  on  full  knowledge  of  history. 
As  President  Kennedy  said  In  his  Intarvlew 
with  Khrushchev's  son-in-law,  Alekael  Ad- 
ahubel.  the  editor  of  Isvestla.  our  policy 
would   prevent    Germany   from   taking   any 


unilateral  acts  of  aggreaelon,  since  it  would 
irrevooably  coosolldau  the  poaltloa  of  Ger- 
many as  an  integral  ptu't  of  Western  Europe 
as  a  whole.  dep>endent  on  European  unity  for 
Its  own  security.  It  Is  the  Kremlin's  policy 
that  would  aaake  for  a  repetition  of  the  fatal 
errors  that  preceded  the  Second  World  War. 

A   aTKP   rOKWASO 

There  Is  no  reason  for  us  to  ask  for  new 
legal  rights  In  Berlin.  In  fact,  our  basic 
demand  Is  that  the  old  rights  be  respected, 
and  we  certainly  must  Insist  on  the  restora- 
tion of  communication  between  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  the  city.  We  should, 
however,  move  forward — legally  and  fully 
within  the  spirit  of  the  occupation  agree- 
ments— to  Implement  our  Insistence  on  the 
reunlflcation  of  Germany. 

I  am  therefore  also  making  tbe  following 
proposal  for  consideration  and  study  as  a 
step  to  be  taken  toward  the  ultimate  reunl- 
flcation of  Germany  while  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  are  being  prepared:  With- 
out abandoning  any  of  their  rights  and 
agreements  as  occupation  powers,  the  United 
States,  Prance,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
could  concur  In  the  Incorporation  of  West 
Berlin  Into  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
This  could  be  done  legally  and  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin. 

Under  the  Bonn  constitution,  as  well  as 
the  Berlin  constitution,  the  entire  city  was 
declared  to  be  a  "Land,"  or  state,  of  West 
Germany.  Reservations  made  by  the  allied 
military  governors  on  May  4,  1949,  and  re- 
afllrmed  In  1955,  when  West  Germany  Joined 
NATO,  restricted  German  sovereignty  so  as 
not  to  compromise  the  special  status  of  the 
city.  But  now  that  that  status  has  been 
drastically  undermined  by  the  Communists, 
West  Berlin  cannot  be  left  dangling  as  a 
kind  of  third  Germany.  The  city's  loose  and 
informal  association  with  West  Germany  is 
Indeed  something  that  can  be  considered  a 
fact,  one  that  is  far  more  genuine  and  mean- 
ingful than  the  East  German  regime.  And 
as  long  as  West  Berlin  remaliu  isolated  and 
expoeed,  more  than  a  hvmdred  miles  from 
tbe  nearest  friendly  territory.  Western  troops 
must  be  there  to  protect  the  city's  freedom. 
The  size  of  these  troop  units  may  malce  the 
allied  military  presence  in  Berlin  seem  mere- 
ly symbolic.  Yet  it  Is  an  armed  symbol,  and 
the  determination  with  which  is  it  main- 
tained can  provide  a  very  effective  guarantee 
oi  security  to  the  nations  of  the  West  and 
of  hope  to  the  peoples  of  the  East.  And  as 
long  aa  tbe  Ruaalans  refuse  to  live  up  to 
their  agreements  on  the  reunification  of 
Germany,  they  must  be  reqtiired  to  respect 
our  rights  of  access  to  Berlin. 

Aooordlngly,  tbe  restrictions  placed  on 
West  German  sovereignty  in  Berlin  could 
now  be  formally  withdrawn.  Berlin,  though 
still  occupied  by  allied  military  forces,  could 
formally  pass  into  the  governmental  Jurisdic- 
tion of  tbe  Federal  German  Republic,  and 
the  West  Berlin  representatives  in  tbe  Bim- 
deetag  and  Bundecrat,  who  now  sit  as  non- 
voting members,  could  be  given  full  legal 
status.  Tbls  would  be  a  logical  sequel  to 
the  use  of  a  common  currency,  close  eco- 
nomic ties,  and  many  laws  In  common  be- 
tween West  Berlin  and  the  Federal  German 
Republic. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  amend  the 
basic  law  of  West  Germany  or  the  Berlin 
constitution.  Incorporation  could  be  accom- 
plished by  holding  a  plebiscite  to  determine 
the  win  of  the  people  and  by  a  Joint  declara- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Prance,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  By  thus  legally  Integrating 
West  Berlin  Into  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public, dOM  tiea  could  be  maintained  be- 
tween tbe  city  and  West  Germany  while  at 
the  same  time  our  guarantees  not  to  let 
West  Berlin  fall  to  the  CoouuunUts  wotdd 
be  preserved. 

So  long  aa  this  step  is  regarded  as  a  basic 
coove  in  the  MUUlment  at  tJbe  aUled  obliga- 


tion to  reunify  Germany,  tbe  Soviet  Union 
oould  not  object  on  valid  legal  gtounds.  And 
yet  the  Russians  would  be  confnmted  with 
an  accomplished  fact  that  would  certainly 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  any  negotia- 
tions over  the  future  of  Berlin.  Heretofore, 
it  has  been  the  Russians  who  have  presented 
us  with  accomplished  facts — the  main  dif- 
ference being  that  they  have  effected  changes 
by  illegal  means  of  military  force,  whereas 
the  change  we  would  make  would  be  based 
on  a  perfectly  legal  agreement  between  the 
people  of  West  Berlin  and  the  people  of  West 
Germany. 

It  has  recently  been  reported  that  West 
Germany  and  West  Berlin  have  been  en- 
couraged— perhaps  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States — to  work  out  a  new  con- 
tractual baels  for  their  relationships.  It  is 
not  yet  clear  what  all  this  might  involve, 
but  It  would  Eeem  that  the  creation  of  new 
legal  bonds  between  two  cections  of  West 
Germany  might  add  a  number  of  new  dlfB- 
culties  to  an  already  difficult  situation.  The 
Russians,  too,  might  want  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  matter.  No  such  difficulties  would 
be  presented  by  the  Integration  of  Weet  Ber- 
lin into  the  German  Federal  Republic,  since 
the  step  would  Involve  only  the  formal  ratl- 
ficaUon  of  old  and  fuUy  establtebed  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  spiritual  bonds. 

In  the  past  otir  policy  on  Germany  has 
been  criticized  as  a  weak  one  because  we 
have  apparently  sought  only  to  maintain 
the  status  quo.  It  has  been  repeatedly  said 
that  the  status  quo  should  be  Improved. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  status  quo 
be  Improved  in  the  Interest  not  only  of 
Berlin  but  of  the  West. 


OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    PEOPLE    ON 
THE    LAND 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  Include  therein  a  speech. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  (rosn 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  recent  Conference  on 
Land  and  People  in  Washington  on  Jan- 
uary 15.  John  Baker.  Director  of  Agri- 
cultural Credit  for  the  UJ5.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  addressed  the  Ofmference 
on  "Opportunities  for  the  People  on  the 
Land."  In  this  excellent  presentation, 
Mr.  Baker  discussed  rural  poverty,  both 
farm  and  nonfarm.  and  outlined  ixjsi- 
tive  steps  which  the  administration  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
taken  and  propose  to  initiate  to  alleviate 
the  blight  of  rural  poverty.  I  am  espe- 
cially glad  to  see  the  Department  work- 
ing co(«»eratively  with  otber  Federal 
agencies  to  pool  their  programs  along 
area  lines  and  to  stimulate  State  and 
local  interests  in  rural  areas  for  more 
rapid  economic  development.  I  recom- 
mend Mr.  Baker's  speech  as  highly 
worthwhile  reading  and  include  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 


OfFuaxuMiiise  rtm  Pbovui  om  rwa  Law* 

(Remarks  of  J.  A.  Baker.  Director  of  Agri- 
cultural Credit  to  the  Land  and  People 
Conference,  Washington,  DXJ.,  January  16, 
1962) 

Economic  development  of  rural  America 
consists  of  many  interrelated  phases.  It 
can  be  viewed  from  any  one  of  a  hundred 
aspects. 

I  shall  focus  attention  oa  people.  People 
are  the  starting  point  for  and  tbe  end  of 
institutional   and  resource  adjuetments  to 
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up-dAt*  American  agriculture.  The  moti- 
vating force  must  be  the  legitimate  saplra- 
tlona  and  felt  needs  of  the  (>eople  who  live 
on  the  land  In  thla  country — the  mothers 
and  fathers — the  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children — and  grandpa  and  grandma, 
too 

Efforts  of  rural  folks  to  attain  their  as- 
pirations must,  of  course,  take  Into  account 
their  Impacts  on  the  rest  of  the  economy 
and  upon  natural  resource  conservation 
goals  But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  people  are  why  we  are  concerned 
Someone  has  truly  said.  "A  human  being 
Is   an   Individual   of   infinite   worth  " 

SURAL    POPtTLATTON 

There  are  54  million  people  living  in  the 
countryside  and  villages  of  rural  America. 
Probably  20  million  more  people  live  In  small 
cities  which  ecunumlcally  are  un  Integra! 
part  of  rural  America.  Together  they  are 
about  two-fifths  uf  the  Nation's  {>eople.  (A 
tabulation  of  the  makeup  by  location,  age. 
sex  and  color  g^roups  of  the  rural  population 
Is  attached  }  In  rural  areas  alone  there  are 
17.4  million  families  and  2.6  million  other 
households.  This  Is  more  than  half  as  m.<iny 
households  as  In   urban  areas. 

I  emphasize  these  figures  to  bring  out  a 
key  consideration  of  thla  conference  When 
we  are  dlscvisslng  human  people  phases  of 
rural  area  adjustments  to  up-date  American 
agriculture  we  are  not  talking  about  Just 
a  minimal  segment  of  the  national  popula- 
tion and  one  that  Is  about  to  disappear 
We're  talking  about  one-third  of  America 
I'm  not  sure  that  all  of  us  know  this  and 
recognize  Its  Implications. 

EUaAI.    POVHITY 

An  even  more  startling  fact  is  that  uver 
half  of  the  poverty  In  America  is  rural 
poverty  The  number  of  rural  families  with 
Inadequate  Incomes  (leas  than  t2.300)  ex- 
ceeds the  number  In  urban  areas — not  only 
percentagewise,  but  by  actual  count  There 
are  4  1  million  Inadequately  low-Income 
rural  families  and  3  0  million  such  urban 
families.  Over  15  million  rural  people  live 
under  conditions  of  dire  poverty  measured 
by  American  standards.  I  deeply  doubt  that 
many  of  them  prefer  this  poverty  as  a  way 
of  life.  I'm  sure  they,  just  as  you  and  I. 
would  rather  participate  a  little  more  In  the 
affluent  society. 

Almost  half  of  the  3.8  million  farm  fami- 
lies (1.7  million)  have  total  money  incomes 
from  all  sources  of  less  than  the  equivalent 
of  9308  per  month,  which  certainly  does  not 
exceed  what  might  be  considered  to  be  a 
base  minimum  of  adequacy  in  modern-day 
America.  Nearly  one-fifth  (3.4  million  out 
of  13.0  million)  of  rural  nonfarm  families 
have  similarly  low  Incomes.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  unrelated  Individuals  on  farms 
and  almost  half  of  the  rural  nonfarm  unre- 
lated Individuals  have  Incomes  of  less  than 
•  1,000  per  year— lees  than  tlOO  per  month. 

About  one-tenth  of  the  r\iral  population  la 
nonwhlte.  with  the  consequent  unique  added 
disparities  of  opportunities  piled  on  top  the 
usual  run  of  disparities  of  rural  opportunity 

To  summarise,  over  4  million  rural  fami- 
lies have  money  Incomes  from  all  sources 
of  less  than  about  1308  per  month  A  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  detached  Individuals  In 
rural  areas  have  Incomes  of  less  than  (100 
per  month.  To  alleviate  this  rural  poverty 
and  to  eradicate  Its  causes  Is  a  high  and 
worthy  public  purpose. 

There  are  about  33  million  youth  In  rural 
America  under  30  years  of  age  and  over  a 
million  sure  born  there  each  year.  More  than 
ix  fifth  of  them  are  In  poverty-ridden  fami- 
lies. Equality  of  opportunity  for  these  chil- 
dren of  rural  America  Is  a  worthy  national 
goal,  an  essential  element.  If  ycju  please, 
of  the  promise  of  America — equal  opportu- 
nity for  all.  In  our  affluent  society  there 
Is  no  reason  why  conditions  should  not  be 
such  that  any  child  born  In  rural  America 


should  have  before  him  the  same  opportu- 
nities for  health,  education,  and  avenues  to 
advance  to  the  limits  of  his  personal  capa- 
bilities as  the  best  afforded  In  our  society 
anywhere. 

GOVXSN KENT'S    KESrONSK 

Democratic  government  Is  responsive,  not 
compulsive.  As  we  discuss  needed  Institu- 
tional and  resource  adjustments  for  oro- 
moting  greater  pru«{>erlty  and  economic 
growth  to  up-date  .\merlcaii  agriculture,  let 
us  keep  that  fact  uppermost  The  key  ques- 
tion la.  What  do  rural  people  want  their 
Government  to  du'  nut  What  Ci'ivernment 
should  do  to  rural  pe<jple  " 

The  difference  in  sequence  Ls  .uip<>rtiiit 
and  often  critical  It  behixjves  us  tu  Keep 
It  at.-alghr 

Evidence  abounds  that  rural  people  want 
broader  o[)portuur>.y  It  shines  through  the 
strivings  for  farm  price  and  Inonie  parity 
It  shows  up  In  the  hacklog.s  of  lo.tr.  applica- 
tions piled  up  in  e\;ry  Farmers  H.irne  Ad- 
ministration county  office.  In  the  growing 
volume  of  appllcatlo:\s  f  )r  industrial  enter- 
prise and  community  facility  loans  and 
grants  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
It  Is  dramatically  dem.aiatrated  by  the  suc- 
cess rural  people  have  made  through  their 
own  ooperatlves  m  the  rural  electrification 
program,  in  the  enthusiasm  for  agricultural 
conservation  co8t-?harlng  and  long-range 
farm  soil  and  water  con.servatl.jn  planning.  In 
the  multiplying  nuniber  of  wurershed  protec- 
tion projects 

But  these  are  things,  lets  get  back  tf) 
jM'ople — to  the  people  of  rural  America 
These  people  like  people  everywhere,  want 
and  deserve  to  be  able  U:>  obtain  an  equal 
eron.iml?  opportunity  to  obtain  a  mnlern 
full,  and  satisfying  life  for  themselves  and 
their  children 

LOW     INCOMr     RfRAL      NONTABM     POPULATION 

There  are    two  ;eg:nent.*  of   rural    poverty 
farm  and  nonfarm 

.Mmost  2'..  million  families  and  nearly  1 
million  detached  individuals,  with  Inade- 
quate Incomes  live  in  rural  areas  but  not 
on  farms  Currently  we  know  very  little 
about  this  low  Income  rural  nonfarm  group 
except  how  many  there  are  In  the  varloiis 
States  Perhaps  we  should  find  out  more 
about  their  needs  about  their  living  condi- 
tions and  their  employment  opportunities 
Certainly  these  rural  nonfarm  families'  prob- 
lem.? are  as  worthy  of  our  attention  as  those 
of  the  farmworkers  operators,  and  those  of 
low  income  and  unemployed  families  In  ur- 
ban areas 

E?onomlc  Research  Service,  Farmers  H  ime 
Adir.lnisrraliun  and  the  Office  of  Rural  Areas 
Development  are  currently  exploring  the 
sltu.iMon  and  troubles  of  this  sizable  seg- 
ment of  the  national  population.  What 
lln'^s  of  action  ran  most  surely  alleviate  this 
rural  nonfarm  poverty  and  eradicate  Its 
c.\u.se8?  We  welcome  your  suggestions.  In- 
formation or  Insights. 

Cert.ilnly  some  of  the  troubles  of  this 
grc>up  can  be  corrected  with  broad  area- 
wide  economic  development  How  much' 
What  other  specialized  phases  of  activity  are 
needed? 

HIKEO    rAEMWOEKCas 

N  -t  all  those  who  work  on  farms  for 
w.iges  are  po\erty  stricken  But  a  large  pro- 
portion are  Our  statistics  on  this  are  not 
any  too  good  In  total,  we  figure  there  are 
about  200,000  families,  migratory  and  non- 
migratory  hired  farmworkers  counted  In  the 
farm  population,  and  probably  there  are 
some  500.000  to  800000  nonfarm  rural  fami- 
lies and  detached  individuals  whtjse  main 
or  only  source  of  Income  is  farm  wagework 
P.'obably  three-f  lurths  of  these  have  total 
annual  incomes  below  nationally  accepted 
standards  of  adequacy 

In  addition  to  the  about  400.000  Imported 
foreign  migratory  workers  employed  each 
year  on  US.  farms,   there  are  somewhere  In 


the  neighborhood  of  350,000  domestic  migra- 
tory farmworkers  who  obtain  their  major 
Income  from  farmwork 

Most  farm  wageworkers  are  employed  In 
rich  land  areas  of  the  Nation  with  the  great 
bulk  working  on  some  50,000  factory-type 
agricultural  pr  >d<ictlon  units.  In  1989,  less 
than  2  perct-nt  of  all  commerlcal  farm  opera- 
tors h.id  w  ige  bills  larger  than  810.000. 

In  m  iiiy  c  i.ses,  wages  are  low.  Often 
working  conditions  are  less  than  fully  ade- 
quate The  plight  'if  the  families  of  under- 
employed migratory  w  irkers  Is  of  deep  con- 
cern to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  resource  and  Institutional  adjust- 
metits  needed  to  eliminate  the  causes  for 
low  Income  of  migratory  workers  must  <  f 
necessity  take  place  in  rich  land  rural  areas 
of  otherwise  high  family  and  per  person  In- 
c<'mp  not  in  the  rural  areas  most  likely  to 
he  design.. ted  fv)r  attention  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment   Act 

rius  Is  Indeed  a  delicate,  yet  pertinent 
pr.  •f)Iem  I  don't  have  the  answers.  The 
.Spiretary  of  Agriculture  is  working  In  close 
tooperatlon  with  the  Secre  Ary  of  Labor  and 
other  Federal  officials,  through  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Migratory  Labor,  to 
see  If  we  can  find  s<3me  answers.  Tour  con- 
tinued advloe  and  counsel  in  this  area  as  In 
others  l.s  m'xit  welcomed. 

povmrr  on  farms 

Another  large  segment  of  rural  poverty  Is 
Composed  of  some  1.360.000  part-  and  full- 
time  farm  o.oerator  families. 

It  is  always  a  shock  to  me.  personally,  to 
realize  that  almost  half  of  what  the  Census 
Bureau  clo-islfles  as  farm  operating  families 
falls  lilt  I  the  Inadequate  Income  category 
As  .i  matter  of  fact,  on  only  780.000  family 
farms  and  ab<jut  50.000  Industrialized  fac- 
tory-type agricultural  production  units  do 
the  operator  and  his  family  have  an  income 
from  farm  sources  alone  of  more  than  $308 
per  month  for  an  average  family  of  8.6  per- 
sons S<jme  onc-and-a-half-mllllon  others 
are  .ible  to  obtain  minimum  adequate  Income 
by  augmenting  farm  Income  with  Income 
from  off-farm  sources. 

LOW    INCOME    AORD 

The  heads  of  more  than  450.000  of  the 
inadequately  low  Income  farm  operator 
families  are  85  years  of  age  or  older.  On 
nonfarm  residences  In  rural  areas  there  are 
upwards  of  1  million  more  low  Income  aged 
family  heads  and  detached  Individuals. 

Economic  Research  Service,  Office  of  Rural 
Areas  Development  and  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
mlnUtration  are  now  jointly  engaged  In  re- 
search and  exploration  of  the  special  needs. 
If  any,  of  this  large  group  of  extremely  low 
income  senior  citizens  Certainly  our  af- 
fluent Nation  can  afford  to  do  whatever  Is 
proper  and  right  for  poverty-stricken  re- 
tired people  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  this  group  of  citizens  Is  growing 
larger  and  that  they  deserve  to  be  heard  and 
answered  We  solicit  your  consideration  of 
this  phase  of  the  land  and  people  topic  and 
win   utilize  your  advice  and  suggestions. 

LOW-INTOMe     rAMTLIES     ON     PART-TIME    AND 
ri'LL-TIME    FARMS 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  Increasingly,  farm  operator  families 
have  been  supplementing  their  low  farm  In- 
comes with  earnings  from  nonfarm  work 
And  Indeed  many  have,  fortunately,  been 
able  to  do  so  Of  the  families  on  the  885.000 
farms  that  the  Census  reports  as  part-time. 
only  about  200,000  had  Incomes  from  all 
sources  of  less  than  8208  per  month. 

And  on  part-time  commercial  farms  as 
well,  off-farm  Income  has  been  used  Increas- 
ingly to  supplement  meager  Income  from 
farm  operations  We  do  not  know  at  this 
time  with  any  exactness,  the  extent  to  which 
ofT-farm  earnings  have  relieved  underem- 
ployment of  families  on  low  Income  farms. 

But  we  do  have  some  Indications.  The 
ones  we  have.  Indicate  there  are.  among  farm 
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operator  famlltea  when  tbe  operator  Is  less 
than  66  y«ars  of  age.  more  than  900,000 
families  with  inadequate  inoomes  from  aU 
sources  on  the  part-  and  full-time  family 
farms  of  the  Nation  with  farm  gross  Incomes 
of  leas  thsn  810,000,  while  some  1.400,000 
families  on  such  farms  have  8306  or  more 
money  Income  per  month  when  farm  sources 
are  augmented  by  nonfarm  Income. 

I  have  cited  a  lot  of  statistics  and  I  am 
more  than  a  little  embarrassed  to  have  bur- 
dened vou  with  so  many.  But.  If  we  are 
seriously  to  consider  the  people's  phases  of 
rural  adJustmenU.  we  have  to  know  what 
Kind  of  people  we  are  talking  about;  we  have 
to    know    their    problems. 

NIXT    GENERATIONS 

So  far.  I  have  discussed  broad  measures  of 
existing  rviral  poverty  But,  what  of  the  fu- 
ture generations  In  the  rural  areas.  What 
U  their  lot  to  be? 

Rural  poverty  now.  I  think  we  all  agree, 
Is  bad  enough.  We  need  to  do.  and  we  are 
doing,  something  to  alleviate  It.  StUl.  as 
bad  as  poverty  Is  today.  It  would  be  Inex- 
cusible  If  we  allowed  It  to  continue  and  to 
expand  Its  shanrK-ful  tentacles  on  and  on 
from  one  generation  to  another  generation. 
Rural  poverty  of  tomorrow  must  be  stopped, 
today. 

In  the  next  10  years  over  10  million  rural 
youths  will  reach  working  age.  They  will 
seek  desirable  economic  opportunities.  Over 
1  million  of  these  new  workers  will  be  non- 
white  Almost  2  million  will  come  from 
families  with  Inadequate  Incomes. 

What  can  and  shmild  we  do  as  citizens, 
as  local.  State  and  Federal  emplcyees.  as 
private  businessmen  and  farmers,  to  make 
certain  that  these  ymmg  rural  workers  of 
the  next  decade  have  sotnethlng  construc- 
tive, something  challenging,  something  re- 
warding, to  work  at  when  they  reach  the 
working  age? 

Almost  8  million  of  these  future  workers 
from  the  rural  areas  are  mal3s,  and  they  will 
make  up  almost  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
expected  Increase  over  the  next  10  years 
In  the  U.S.  labor  force.  What  are  we  going 
to  dr  to  provide  jobs  for  these  youths? 
That's  one  of  our  problems. 

And  let's  not  forget  the  feminine  side 
of  the  picture,  either.  She  msy  have  the 
hands  that  rock  the  cradle,  but  she  also  has 
the  hands  which.  In  many  Instances,  hold 
the  families'  purse  string.  There  are  prob- 
ab'y  some  1  million  rural  women  who, 
during  the  next  10  ysars.  will  be  looking  for 
emptoyment.  If  the  opportunity  Is  there. 

Where  are  we  going  to  flzKl  7  million 
economic  opportunlUes  for  these  young  peo- 
ple? Only  3Vi  million  of  them  will  bs  able 
to  find  Jobs  repUdng  current  workers  who 
will  retire  In  the  next  10  fears. 

Hxosvo    wrw   tcojfownc   orvonrwrnKB 

To  sununarlze.  here  are  the  categories: 

1.  We  need  some  4V4  million  additional 
economic  opportunities  for  rural  youth  and 
women,  seeking  to  Join  the  labor  force. 

2.  Ws  need  the  equivalent  of  at  least 
250.000  new  Jobs  to  overcome  the  seasonal 
unemployment  among  domestic  farm  wage 
workers. 

3.  We  need  the  equivalent  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion new  Jobs  to  overcome  underemployment 
among  the  working  age  low-Income,  rural, 
nonfarm  families. 

4.  We  need  to  provide  appropriate  needed 
services  (or  5  million  rural  pec^e  66  and 
over,  especially  the  1.6  million  needy  aged 
among  thani. 

5.  We  need  to  be  concerned  about  the  un- 
employed and  low  liux>nie  among  the  6  mil- 
lion rural  males  between  ages  46  and  64.  To 
what  extent  and  In  what  manner  can.  or 
ahould  we  give  special  attention  to  providing 
new  and  expanded  opportunities  for  this 
group?  We  are  told  that  many  employers 
cannot  afford  to  hire  new  workers  who  are 
over  46  years  old.    How  can  we  encourage  em- 


ployers to  hire  older  workers  In  new  occupa- 
tions? XT  we  eeanot.  what  then?  Relief  Is 
surely  not  tbe  answer.  We  need  yonr  ooun- 
ael  for  this  ovei  -46-under-qt  group.  How  can 
we  expand  their  opportunity  hortaon? 

6.  And  we  need  to  ooncem  ounelves  with 
what  to  do  to  expand  economic  opportunity 
for  over  1  mllllcm  Inadequately  low-lneotne 
families  on  full  and  part-time  family  (arms 
where  the  operator  Is  below  retirement  age. 

In  all.  If  we  are  to  come  anywbov  near 
providing  full  employment  for  everyone  In 
rural  America,  these  figures  add  up  to  well 
ovM  7  million  needed  new  or  improved  op- 
portunities for  currently  Inadequately  low 
Income  rural  people  over  the  next  10  years. 

In  addition,  of  course.  Is  the  continuous 
Job  we  all  have  to  provide  conditions  of  ex- 
panding economic  opportunity  In  a  growing 
national  ecoiUHny  for  the  million  and  a  half 
farm  famlllee  and  11  million  rural  nonfarm 
families  who  now  have  relatively  adequate 
Incomes. 

THE  JOB  AHEAD 

As  crude  and  approximate  as  these  calcu- 
lations are,  they  certainly  point  up  the  huge 
job  we  face  If  we  are  to  provide  reasonably 
desirable  opportunities  on  the  land  for 
p>eople.  It  means  we  must  generate  approxl- 
tnately  half  again  as  many  new  or  Improved 
economic  opportunities  as  there  are  now  full- 
time  Jobs  In  rural  areas. 

Some  have  urged  more  rapid  rural-urban 
migration  as  the  major  solution.  Maybe  It 
Is.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  migration  may 
not  be  the  best  total  answer.  We  would  like 
yciu-  Ideas. 

With  the  complexities  and  special  prob- 
lems of  urban  living,  with  the  huge  public 
and  social  costs  of  overcoming  the  problems 
of  large  scale  urban  population  growth,  and 
then  put  on  top  of  these  the  implications  of 
nuclear,  chemical  and  biological  war,  there 
can  be  found  no  sensible  reason  why  national 
policy  should  be  directed  to  depopulation  of 
rural  areas. 

In  fact,  new  urgency  would  Ecem  to  be 
needed  to  the  stream  of  thought  popularized 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  that  rural  America 
might  be  a  good  place  sociologically  for  a 
sizeable  share  of  our  population  to  live  and 
work. 

As  one  Hebraska  banker  said,  while  com- 
menting on  the  migration  of  low  farm  Income 
families:  "Every  time  we  lose  10  to  12  farms 
from  our  community,  we  lose  the  people  who 
would  spend  the  Income  to  stutaln  one 
average  size  small  town  business.  Ten 
fewer  (arm  families  means  35  fewer  people 
to  buy  shoes  and  groceries  and  overalls  and 
shirts.     This  hurts  a  community." 

Let's  ponder  the  problem  some  and  ask 
ourEelves  a  few  questions.  Do  we  want  this 
rural -urban  migration  to  continue  and  add 
to  the  burdens  of  the  already  crowded  cities? 
'What  shall  we  do.  as  leaders,  to  provide  ade- 
quate opportunities  for  those  who  remain  In 
rural  areas?  What  do  we  need  to  do  to 
better  prepare  rural  jrouth  and  adults  for 
the  move  to  city,  If  they  want  to  move? 
That's  our  problem  too. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  need  yotir 
ideas,  your  wlidom.  your  Judgment.  We 
dont  expect  to  solve  ■these  problems  over- 
night, but  we  dont  intend  to  ignore  them 
either,  hoping  they^l  go  away. 

We  are  well  aware  that  there  Is  a  crying 
need  (or  more  Jobs  so  that  people  may  re- 
main In  the  rural  areas.  We  have  noted 
with  appreciation  and  Interest  the  recent 
Washington  Post  editorials,  urging  this 
jjxiint  o(  view. 

As  we  well  know,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  not  been  Idle  over  the  years  in 
Its  attention  to  these  problems.  A  lot  has 
been  done.  But  obviously  not  enough. 
Otherwise,  there  would  not  still  be  so  much 
rural  poverty. 

We  In  the  Department  of  Agricultuie  are 
eurtently  engaged  In  a  determined  effort,  of 
which  this  eonferenoe  Is  a  part,  to  Improve, 


step  np  and  sharpen  our  servlcee  in  this 
regard.  Secretary  FYeenum  early  directed 
all  agencies  of  the  Department  to  review 
tiielr  serrloes  and  give  top  prlcvity  to  this 
effort. 

Our  aftn  is  to  eradicate  the  Might  erf  rural 
poverty  from  our  land  with  this  generation. 

PUBLIC   XESOUBCZ    MANAfnOCZNT 

As  previous  speakers  have  already  pointed 
out,  a  more  nearly  adequate  level  of  public 
resource  management,  conservation  and  use 
will  directly  add  employment  opportimlties 
(or  people  on  the  land.  Even  more  In  num- 
bers of  new  jobs  would  result  because  better 
public  resource  management  will  set  up  the 
basis  for  additional  Industrial  and  commer- 
cial opportunities.  I  will  give  some  spe- 
cific examples  later. 

PUBLIC    SECTOE   IirVXSTlCXNT 

We  are  giving  increased  attention  to  the 

decisionmaking  process  by  which  location 
of  new  Federal  and  State  installations  and 
of  public  supply  contracts  are  determined. 
We  would  appreciate  any  help  you  can  give 
us  In  how  we  can  get  a  higher  proportion 
of  new  contracts  and  new  installations 
pl£iced  in  the  rural  areas. 

SURAL  INDUSTBIALIZATIOIf   AND  OOMMXRCZAL 

ENTGRPaiSK 

Sometimes  In  speaking  of  the  rural  areas 
development  program.  I  have  said  our  pur- 
pose Is  to  start  a  chain  reaction  at  Increased 
purchasing  power — to  start  tiie  cash  registers 
on  Main  Street  to  ringing  more  often  and 
more  merrily. 

We  aren't  promising  miracles,  by  any 
means,  but  we  do  expect  some  miracles  to 
happen  In  this  program.  What  we  aim  to  do 
Is  to  help  the  local  folks  Identify  their  op- 
portunities, and  to  help  them  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  opportunities. 

We  have  assigned  the  specific  Job  of  stimu- 
lating the  development  of  rural  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprise  to  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration. 

It  Is  fortunate  that  we  have  the  success- 
ful nu-al  electric  experience  to  rely  upon — 
that  we  have  the  experienced  rural  electric 
and  telephone  cooperatives  and  other  coop- 
erating local  groups  to  rely  upon.  From 
nearly  30  years  of  operating  farm  programs 
of  various  kinds  these  1.800  electric  and  tele- 
phone borrowers  and  thousands  of  other  local 
committees  and  governing  boards  have  de- 
veloped a  lot  of  know-how  in  building  locally 
owned  and  locally  controlled  businesses  and 
other  enterprises. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Bural  ElectriAca- 
tlon  Administration  made  many  Important 
contributions  to  expanding  Industrial  and 
commercial  enterprise  in  rural  America.  The 
program  authorized  by  section  6  of  tbe  REA 
Act  has  been  put  to  work  to  flnanoe  with 
REA  loans,  through  electric  borrowers  only, 
the  purchase  and  InstaUatton  at  electrical 
machinery  and  equipment  (or  livdustrial, 
commercial  and  agricultural  purposes. 

Through  these  section  5  loans  new  Job  op- 
porttmltles  were  opened  up  In  Mortii  Dakota, 
Mlnneaota,  and  Illincris.  The  flrst  loan  of 
$2&JD00  was  to  a  rural  electric  co-op  in  North 
Dakota  which  In  turn  made  a  k»n  to  a  build- 
ing supply  firm  (or  the  pureh«n  o(  elec- 
trleally  operated  gravel-crushing  machinery. 
This  gravel  operation  wiU  ampk^  10  people, 
in  addition  to  helping  other  bualnesaes  In 
t>f  oommunlty. 

A  aeeond  REA  loan  at  tMOjOOO  went  to  a 
Minnesota  electric  oo-op  which  in  turn  lent 
•260,000  to  the  operator  of  a  mlllwork  plant 
to  finance  electrical  equipment.  This  plant 
employs  160  persons,  and  expects  to  expand 
to  where  it  will  employ  225  persons  fun  time. 
Besides  this,  during  the  winter.  It  uses  the 
services  ol  172  farmers,  to  cut  trees  and  bring 
them  to  the  plant.  This  provUtos  extra  in- 
come (or  these  (annas,  whose  (arm  Income 
Isn't  sufficient.    The  electric  co-op  also  lent 
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•SO.OOO  to  k  eump*ny  for  gnullng  and  proc- 
— Ing  MMl  potatoas. 

RKA'i  (TMitact  contribution  to  wttlnc  the 
foundation  for  expansion  of  rural  Induatry 
and  oonunerclal  enterprise  In  rural  areas  Is 
Its  regular  electrification  and  telepBone  loan 
programs.  In  IMl.  the  agency's  1.000  elec- 
tric borrowers,  ranging  from  Alaska  to  Puerto 
Rico,  connected  an  additional  148.000  rural 
consumers,  Including  an  estimated  13.000  new 
business  firms,  processing  plants  and  In- 
dustries. New  opportunities  for  countless 
rural  people. 

More  than  186.000  telephone  subscribers 
were  connected,  many  of  them  receiving  tele- 
phone service  for  the  first  time,  and  all  of 
them  receiving  their  first  rural  dial  service 
Automatic  dial  telephone  service.  Is.  of 
course,  practically  a  requisite  for  developing 
new  local  enterprise  In  the  country  today 

R£A  borrowers  also  were  serving  and  help- 
ing to  plan  vital  community  facilities,  such 
as  schools,  hospitals,  water  systems,  fire 
departments,  churches,  airports,  libraries 
These  facilities  not  only  were  enhancing 
rural  community  life  for  residents,  but  In- 
creasingly, they  were  determining  whether 
or  not  a  new  rural  Industry  would  build  in 
a  partlciilar  area. 

Of  the  9389  million  In  electric  loans  ap- 
proved by  REA  during  1941,  more  than  9145 
million  was  approved  for  generation  and 
transmission  purposes.  This  amount  In- 
cludes the  largest  single  loan  ever  made  by 
REA — for  more  than  $60  million  to  finance 
a  southern  Indiana  generating  plant. 

These  REA  loans,  by  assuring  rural  con- 
sumers of  lower  cost,  more  adequate  and 
more  secure  power,  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  homegrown  industry,  since 
the  electricity  is  the  Ufeblood  of  the  modern 
factory. 

REA  also  administers  Important  phases 
of  the  Industrial  and  oonunerclal  enterprise 
loan  program  under  the  recently  enacted 
Area  Redevelopment  Act.  Operating  through 
a  new  established  Rural  Areas  Development 
Staff,  REA  alms  to  help  new  and  expanding 
rural  Industrial  and  commercial  enterprises 
to  obtain  from  all  appropriate  sources  the 
package  of  credit  and  technical  services  they 
need  to  get  Into  operation. 

Direct  and  Important  contribution  to  the 
rural  Indtistrlallzatlon  efforts  Is  made  by  all 
the  other  agencies  of  the  department. 

Forest  Service  has  stepped  up  It  activities 
in  the  rural  areas  to  provide  more  Job  op- 
fKU-tunltles.  Up  In  Minnesota,  for  example. 
the  Forest  Service  Increased  their  appropria- 
tions by  $843,000  In  the  Minnesota  national 
forests.  This  money  will  provide  from  12,500 
to  15.000  more  man-days  of  employment  In 
that  area.  That  may  seem  like  a  small 
thing,  but  we  must  reallM  that  the  s;li?antlc 
pyramids  of  Egypt  are  made  up  of  many 
small  stones,  and  this  program  of  providing 
employment  has  a  way  of  pyramiding  itself 

Down  In  Mississippi  rural  areas  develop- 
ment activities  of  Forest  Service  have  re- 
sulted In  the  building  of  a  new  charcoal  brl- 
quettlng  plant,  which  Is  providing  a  market 
outlet  for  a  number  of  kilns  in  that  State 
After  working  with  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory, the  new  plant  was  successful  In  ob- 
taining nationwide  outlet  contracts  through 
a  big  chain  of  supermarkets.  Consequently, 
it  Is  now  providing  employment  to  from  35 
to  00  employeee  at  the  plant,  and  has  Indi- 
rectly created  additional  Jobs  at  a  number 
of  other  charcoal  kilns  throughout  the  State 

The  Department's  small  watershed  pro- 
gram, under  Soil  Conservation  Service,  has 
done  and  Is  doing  much  to  provide  new  op- 
portunities In  rural  America.  I  wish  you 
could  go  down  to  Culpeper.  Va  .  or  Six  Mile 
Creek  watershed  In  Arkansas  and  see  for 
yourselves.  A  small  watershed  project  often 
acts  as  the  catalyst  to  a  whole  r\iral  develop- 
ment program.  Faznlly  farm  Improvement, 
soil  and  water  conservation,  water  resources 
control.  Industrial  development,  commercial 
expansion,  Improvement  of  community  facil- 


ities  and   recreation — they  all    fit    together. 
Uke  a  well-planned,  well-made  building. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  all 
the  elemenu  ot  area  development,  farm- 
land, water  resources,  manpower.  Industry, 
have  a  way  of  fitting  together 

A  few  years  ago.  a  big  plant  of>cned  in  a 
rural  southern  Ohio  county  with  a  majority 
of  small,  low -production  farms  Many  of  the 
farmers  found  work  helping  build  the  plant 
and  permanent  work  In  the  plant  up<^>n  its 
completion. 

This  development  offered  an  opporlunUy 
for  some  of  the  full-time  farmers  to  buy  or 
rent  land  from  their  neighbors,  not  only  to 
make  up  economic  unlt.s  but.  Just  as  impor- 
tant, to  maintain  coneervatlon  practices  on 
what  had  been  Idle    often  neglected  lantl 

There    are    many    other    Department    pro 
grams  which  can  help  U^  expand  rural  indus- 
trial   and    cnrnmerclal    enterprise-  AR8    uti- 
lization researt-h.  AMS  servli-es  and  research 
the  Stat  is' leal  and  research  work  of  KRS  and 
SR-S 

Many  services  are  also  aviilhible  outside  ^r 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  are 
helping  In  our  program  of  total  devel>pment 
for  all  rural  America  For  example  where  .i 
rxiral  applicant  can  meet  the  modest  mini- 
mum criteria.  Small  Business  AdminUtratlon 
Is  In  a  position  to  make  an  induatrlal  loan 
These  are  over  and  above  the  role  Area  Re- 
development Admlnlatratlun  plays  in  the  ^til 
designated  rural  counties 

The  following  Ls  a  good  example  ol  how 
the  various  sources  of  credit  can  be  [luiled 
together  to  provide  a  pr')cea.-slng  plant  f^r 
local  product."*  thus  providing  higher  Inciin^e 
for  the  farmer,  and  employment  f.  r  ruriil 
people : 

Let's  say  a  dairy-pf  Klucts  pnxressing  plan' 
Is  needed  to  provide  a  milk  outlet  for  farm- 
ers residing  In  and  around  an  Indian  reser- 
vation A  pliin  is  develofied  to  secure  the 
financing  for  the  project  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  .^fTalrs  Department  of  Interior  pro- 
vides the  Indian  tribe  with  part  of  the  fuiul.s 
enough  to  finance  the  building  An  REA- 
flnanced  electric  ciMiperatlve  proposes  to  fi- 
nance 80  percent  "f  the  electrical  equipment 
The  local  people  raise  part  of  the  funds,  and 
finally  the  oix-ruting  company  provides  the 
working  capital  That  Is  cc«jrdlnatlon  of 
sources  of  financing  so  ■■ften  needed  for  rural 
development  Greater  industrialization  ha.s 
long  been  a  dr^»«m  of  many  rural  area.s  ("an 
we  bring  It  to  pass  '  ThHt  Is  "x  prime 
que.stion. 

CO.MMBRfl.M      KNTrapmiSE     I.N     olTTDoOB 
SBCatATION 

Probably  the  m^jst  promising  potential  for 
building  greater  economic  opfKirtunltles  In 
many  rur.il  areas  Is  In  connection  with  ex- 
panding outdoor  recreation  of  a  growing 
population 

In  1960  over  93  million  persona  visited  our 
naM'Hial  forests  and  recreational  sites  .\nd 
It  Is  estimated  that  this  ntmfiber  exceeded 
100  million  lust  year  Now.  think  for  a 
m<>nient  what  it  means  to  the  economy  of 
the  area  of  one  of  these  parks,  If  each  visitor 
spent  only  $10  and  I'm  sure  from  my  own 
experience  that  they  spend  much  more  than 
that.  But.  for  comparison's  sake  let's  say  thev 
spent  only  $10  per  person  That  comes  out 
to  over  $1  billion  spent  for  recreational 
purposes  Th  it's  quite  a  tidy  sum  In  any- 
one's book  of  economies  And  you  can  mul- 
tiply that  sum  many  times  over  and  over 
again 

Each  visitor  probably  spent  extni  money 
for  clothes  for  his  trip  There  were  trans- 
portation, lodging,  and  meal  expenses 
There  probably  was  money  spent  on  film 
personal  8ervl:es.  etc  There's  hardly  any 
way  of  telllnp  how  many  more  Jobs  were 
created  by  people  Just  visiting  national 
parks. 

Besides  providing  additional  income  to 
people  In  rural  areas,  recreational  facilities 
can  permit  the  diversion  of  some  cropland 


to  higher  beneficial  public  uses.  There  are 
many  things  we  can  propose  to  promote  this 
type  of  program  For  Instance,  there  could 
be  a  Federal  cost-sharing  credit,  and  techni- 
cal iuslstance  program,  which  Incidentally. 
Is  already  working  to  some  degree,  to  provide 
local  organizations  with  funds  for  develop- 
ment of  recreational  capacity  In  selected 
watersheil  reservoirs 

KEA.  through  Its  section  5  loan  provlslon.s 
recently  approved  a  $30,000  loan  to  s  north- 
ern Illinois  electric  co-op.  which  In  turn 
lent  the  money  to  a  ski  resort,  which  open.s 
the  are.i  to  recreational  purposes,  providing 
direit  employment  for  the  ski  resort  people 
and  indirect  employment  to  the  people  oi 
ih«"  ciimniunlty 

This  recreational  cen'er  started  by  two 
energetic  men.  wa.^  having  difficulty  getting 
off  to  a  good  sUirt  due.  principally,  to  a 
la<-k  >r  proper  snowmaklng  equipment  which 
would  protect  it  against  the  variable  weather 
condltl ms  and  Insure  a  steady  Income  from 
the  >j)eratlon  nt  the  ski  lift  and  s  restaurant 
The  short  winter  days  will  also  be  length- 
ened by  outdo<ir  lights  which  will  mnke  the 
resort  a  nightlme  attraction,  too 

coMMt  NiTY    rAru.mts 

In  in  iii>  rural  arerui,  the  lack  ot  modern 
.i:..l  :mpr  '.e'l  conimunity  facilities  such  as 
water  and  sewerage  systems,  rapid  conven- 
ient tran.'portatlon.  and  cultural  opportuni- 
ties has  been  a  deterrent  factor  not  only  V> 
general  community  Improvement  but  also  to 
mi<re  rapid  Industrialization 

Y"U  may  be  Interested  In  knowing  thai 
•  f  tlie  27  projects  which  Agriculture  has 
recoinmended  to  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
mliilstr-.itlon.  as  of  January  4,  nearly  one- 
half  of  them  were  related  to  water  and  or 
.sewage-disposal  projects 

To  make  certain  that  no  gap  exists  In 
Fetleral  services  required  to  meet  the  need 
for  rural  community  facilities.  Fanners 
Home  Administration  and  the  Ofllce  of  Rural 
Areas  Development  are  engaged  In  a  broad 
expk>ratory  survey,  in  c«K->f>eratlon  with  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration  of 
Housing  and  Home  Finance,  to  determine 
what  programs  other  than  the  existing 
watershed  and  water  facilities  loan  pro- 
grams, and  other  Federal  activities  In  the 
field  are  needed  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration currently  makes  loans  to  public 
b<^xlles  In  connection  with  Soil  Conservation 
Service  watershed  projects,  makes  loans  to 
establish  water  systems  for  farmers  and 
small  towns,  and  carries  out  the  Depart- 
ment's delegated  functions  with  respect  to 
the  community  facility  loan  and  grant  pro- 
gram under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  through 
Its  community  facilities  program,  can  make 
1'  Ilk?  term  low-lntereat-rate  loans  for  water 
sewage  disposal,  and  other  community  fa- 
cilities 

Although  not  strictly  a  conununlty  facil- 
ity activity  In  a  strict  sense,  the  rural  hous- 
l!.g  loin,  grant  and  research  program  of 
the  Department  should  be  mentioned  In 
thi.4  regard  Better  housing  makes  rural 
coniniuulties  more  attractive  to  Industry 
Commerce  and  recreational  development 
Buildinj{  houses  In  itself  provides  expanded 
payrolls  And  the  total  need  for  Improved 
rurai    hoii.slng  Is  far  from  met. 

FAMILY     fASM     DEVKIX>PMKr«T 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  basic  source 
of  economic  prosperity  In  rural  America 
aiul  a  ba.sic  bulwark  of  democracy  In  the 
Na'ion  1.'^  farm  prixlucti^n  and  farm  Income 
on    family    farms 

I'here  la  a  place  In  America  for  both  full 
and  part-time  family  farms;  the  goal  Is  to 
make  certain  that  the  families  who  live  on 
them  shall  have  adequate  Incomes  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity  We  need  to  make  cer- 
tain that  appropriate  services  are  available 
to  enable  these  families  to  develop  both 
their  non-farm  and  their  farm  employment 
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and  Income  opportunities  so  that  they  can 
o[>erate  as  a  family  on  an  adequate  basis. 
Such  rough  estimates  as  we  have  been  able 
to  make  indicate  that  over  the  next  20 
years,  appropriate  Inst'^tutlonal  and  re- 
source adjustments  can  be  made  In  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and  elsewhere  In  rural 
areas  to  provide  ample  economic  oppor- 
tvinlty  and  services  for  t.t  least  3.5  million 
families  on  full  and  part-time  family  farm 
operating  and  retirement    units. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  services  of  the 
Department  that  will  help  both  full  and 
part-time  family  farmers  to  make  the 
needed  Institutional  and  resource  adjust- 
ments for  more  rewarding  farm  operations. 
I  shall  not  burden  you  'Slth  a  detailed  In- 
ventory. 

However,  I  do  want  tD  say  that  we  are 
working  toward  a  closer  coordination  and 
more  concentrated  approach  In  meshing  to- 
gether, on  a  farm-by-fa:Tn  basis,  the  edu- 
cational services  of  Extension  Service,  the 
technical  services  of  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, the  cost-sharing  conservation  program 
of  ASCS  and  the  loan  piograms  of  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  Firm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, rural  credit  unions  and  other  ele- 
ments of  the  farm  credit  system. 

In  this  our  special  emphasis  will  be  on 
providing  effective  services  to  enable  fami- 
lies on  Inadequate  unlUi  to  become  opera- 
tors of  fully  adequate  ful  -  or  part-time  fam- 
ily farms.  Oiu"  progresn  to  date  has  been 
gratifying.  We  earnestly  request  yoiu-  Ideas 
for  further  Improvemen',  and  for  means  to 
speed  up  the  process. 

Speaking  of  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion programs.  Secretary  Freeman  recently 
said:  "Without  such  help  many  efficient 
farmers  would  have  beer,  forced  out  of  agri- 
culture, thus  adding  to  the  already  serious 
hard-core  unemployment  In   the  Nation." 

We  are  trying  to  work  out  effective  and  re- 
alistic ways  In  which  we  can  make  certain 
that  full  credit  resources  can  be  concentrated 
along  with  SCS  technical  assistance  on  long- 
range  soil  and  water  use  planning  and  ACP 
cost -sharing  to  be  made  available.  In  a 
coordinated  way,  to  eacb  of  these  families 
who  are  seeking  to  develop  an  Inadequate 
farm  unit  Into  an  adequate  one,  either  fuU- 
or  part-time  size. 

I  need  not,  before  this  audience,  expand 
upon  the  value.  In  bulld.ng  adequate  family 
farms,  of  the  education  work  of  the  Exten- 
sion Service. 

The  long-range  soil  and  water  use  planning 
and  implementation  available  from  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  plays  a  major  role  In  fam- 
ily farm  development.  This  service  backed 
up  with  ACP  cost-sharlag  and  appropriate 
credit  from  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
the  cooperative  institutions  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  acd  other  sources  has 
a  crucial  Imixirtance  to  (v  family  that  is  try- 
ing to  develop  an  Inadequate  farm  unit  Into 
an  adequate  family  farm. 

Last  year.  Farmers  Hc«ne  Administration 
advanced  a  record  $490  million  in  loans  to 
rural  families  to  finance  needed  farm  ad- 
justments, better  rural  housing,  develop- 
ment of  water  systems  and  soil  conservation. 
This  was  a  46-percent  Increase  over  the 
amount  loaned  in  1960.  About  183,000  rural 
families  used  credit  facilities  of  the  agency 
during  the  past  year.  Careful  estimates  In- 
dicate that  the  great  bulk  of  these  loans 
were  obtained  by  families  in  the  low  Income 
category  who  are  now  moving  Into  a  more 
nearly  adequate  family  farm  operation.  The 
loans  administered  by  FSA  were  greatly  im- 
proved in  potential  effectiveness  by  Congress 
last  year. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  Is  pursuing 
a  vigorous  policy  of  trying  to  meet  the  needs 
of  family  farmers  in  need  of  credit  to  meet 
the  rising  costs  of  fannl:ig. 

rAKM   ntOOMM 

Steps  have  already  be<-n  taken  by  Congress 
and   by   the  Executive  Branch  to   improve 


farm  family  income  through  a  better  bal- 
ance of  the  abundance  of  America's  family 
farms  and  greater  emphasis  on  natural  re- 
source conservation.  Improvements  in  im- 
portant conunodlty  programs  have  added  a 
billion  or  more  dollars  to  farm  family  in- 
come in  1961,  and  prospects  are  that  the 
1961  level  will  at  least  be  maintained  in 
1962.  At  the  sfime  time  the  cost  of  such 
programs  to  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  reduced  by  half  a  billion  dollars  per 
year.     We  are  proud  of  this  achievement. 

Expansion  and  Improvement  of  the  De- 
partment's production  disaster  programs  also 
have  a  major  contribution  to  make  to  im- 
proved security  of  people  on  the  land. 

We  need  to  continue  to  Improve  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  program  until  it  is 
soundly  available  to  all  farmers  in  all  coun- 
ties. 

Even  if  we  are  successful  with  all  of  the 
efforts  and  programs  I  have  so  far  discussed, 
an  adequate  basis  for  farm  Income  can  be 
obtained  for  the  foreseeable  future  only  by 
the  adoption  of  workable  farm  Income  and 
price  stabilization  programs  for  the  com- 
modities that  are  produced  by  family  farm- 
ers. 

I  understand  the  President  Intends  to  send 
a  special  message  to  the  Congress  on  this 
subject  and   I  will   not  dwell  on   it  here. 

In  addition,  at  this  point,  it  would  be  well 
to  mention  the  significance  of  social  secu- 
rity, old-age  and  survivors  Insurance,  and 
similar  programs  and  our  current  search  for 
additional  ways,  if  they  are  required,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  low-income  aged  in  rural 
areas. 

Expansion  and  Improvement  of  these  pro- 
grams have  an  Important  bearing  on  bring- 
ing a  parity  of  prosperity  to  rural  America. 

BETTXR     GENERAL     AND     VOCATIONAL     EDUCATION 
IN    SURAL    AREAS 

The  need  for  and  Justification  of  better 
schools  and  vocational  training  facilities  in 
rural  areas  is  so  well  known  that  I  shall 
not  discuss  it  In  detail.  The  Office  of  Rural 
Areas  Development  in  cooperation  with 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  Exten- 
sion Service  are  exploring  the  needs  and 
possible  avenues  of  additional  action  in  this 
field  with  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  They  are 
also  cooperating  closely  with  these  other 
Departments  on  the  expansion  and  opera- 
tion of  the  retraining  program  now  in  op- 
eration under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

Projects  for  training  of  tractor  drivers  are 
in  the  works,  almost  ready  for  implementa- 
tion; and  projects  for  training  workers  for 
electrical  appliance  repair  work  are  in  the 
exploratory  stage.  Several  retraining  proj- 
ects involving  rural  underemployed  as  well 
as  urban  unemployed  are  already  in  opera- 
tion in  West  Virginia  and  elsewhere. 

We  will  benefit  from  your  advice  and  sug- 
gestions on  these  matters.  Better  educa- 
tional and  training  facilities  for  both  youth 
and  adults  are  needed;  we  hope  to  expand 
and  buttress  this  work. 

VOCATIONAL    COUNSELING    AND    GUIDANCE 

Working  in  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment Of  Labor,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration and  Office  of  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment are  studying  the  need  for  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  the  employment 
services  to  close  whatever  gap  may  exist  in 
rural  areas  in  the  existing  services  of  youth 
and  adult  career  counseling,  vocational  guid- 
ance and  labor  recruitment  and  placement. 
Again  we  will  welcome  any  information,  sug- 
gestions, and  advice  you  can  give  us  on  this 
phase  of  providing  more  opportunities  for 
people  on  the  land. 

AREA    CONCXPT 

In  this  discussion  of  Federal  services  and 
reeoiirces  available  for  rural  economic  de- 
velopment, I  am  stire  that  the  recital  eotuids 
as  if  this  were  a  cafeteria  oi>eration.  As  you 
go  down  the  line  with  your  plate  the  At- 


tendant would  help  you  to  close  a  loan  from 
Small  B\uines8  Administration  and  combine 
it  with  an  REA  section  S  loan  and  a  private 
bank  loan  and  an  ARA  loan  for  a  new  indus- 
try. Further  down  the  line  you  pick  up  a 
conununlty  facility,  some  rural  housing, 
some  outdoor  recreation,  and  some  newly 
developed  adequate  family  farms. 

And  In  a  real  sense  the  Federal  services 
available  to  fiu-ther  rural  area  development 
is  a  long  Inventory  list,  each  item  of  which 
we  are  trying  to  improve  in  effectiveness. 
And  you  could  think  of  each  separate  pro- 
gram as  being  strung  out  down  a  cafeteria 
line. 

Actually,  we  know  the  cafeteria  system 'has 
not  been  fully  effective.  Therefore,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  directed  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  to  package  these  services  on 
an  area-by-area  basis.  What  one  individual 
or  one  business  or  one  county  might  not  be 
able  to  do  alone,  all  of  the  people  of  a  trade 
or  labor  market  area  might  be  able  to  do  in 
a  concerted  and  coordinated  way. 

Each  agency  of  the  Department,  and,  un- 
der the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  each  De- 
partment of  the  Executive  Branch,  have  been 
directed  and  encouraged  to  pool  and  package 
their  programs  along  area  lines  to  bring 
maximum  support  to  local  and  private  ef- 
forts in  rural  areas  for  more  rapid  economic 
development. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we  have 
geared  our  full  machinery  of  resources  to  a 
new  and  concentrated  program  of  revitalizing 
opportunities  for  people  in  rural  America. 
If  It  is  to  run  on  all  cylinders,  it  requires 
the  will  and  the  help  of  the  local  people. 
They  turn  the  switch.  They  supply  the 
spark  and  the  fuel.  We.  in  Government, 
provide  supporting  services.  But  the  local 
people  drive  the  machine  that  will  bring 
new  horizons  of  prosperity  to  their  local 
communities. 

The  process  of  government  alone  cannot 
and  should  not  shoulder  all  the  humani- 
tarian responsibility  for  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  people  on  the  land.  Citizen  re- 
sponsibility is  called  for  and  it  can  be  either 
in  the  Inadequate  and  undesirable  terms  of 
welfare  and  charity  or  it  may  be  expressed 
in  the  businesslike  and  productive  terms  of 
positive  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
area. 

We  believe  that  rural  people  want  to  take 
the  latter  course.  That's  the  .aim  of  our 
rural  areas  development  program — to  back- 
stop local  initiative  with  all  the  tools  avail- 
able— financial  and  technical.  Through  this 
approach  we  search  out  and  try  to  develop 
what  the  Kellogg  Foundation  calls  "pockets 
of  opportunity"  in  full  cooperation  with 
local  leaders  and  existing  agencies. 

LOCAL  INITIATIVE ESSENTIAL   INGREDIENT 

The  initiative  and  the  effort  for  successful 
programs  of  growth  and  progress  must  come 
from  local  people  working  with  interested 
State  and  local  government  officials. 

We  In  Washington  know,  Jtist  as  you  know, 
that  Washington  cannot  take  the  main  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  new  Jobs  in  rural 
America.  Nobody  in  Washington  can  or 
should  substitute  for  local  private  enter- 
prise. The  spark  and  the  momentum — yes, 
and  the  wisdom  and  Judgment,  too— can  only 
be  supplied  by  the  enlightened,  effective, 
and  determined  efforts  of  rural  people 
themselves. 

We  have  been  gratified  at  the  response  of 
State  extension  services  to  the  request  by 
Federal  extension  that  they  aarame  leader- 
ship responsibility  for  helping  organize  local 
initiative  and  efforts  for  area  planning  and 
development. 

Right  now,  in  Just  about  every  State,  local 
rural  areas  development  committees  are  be- 
ing organized.  These  groups,  made  up  of 
people  interested  in  the  progreee  of  thelr 
communltiee,  are  already  •$  work.  They 
are  planning  areawide  ImproTement  and 
growth;    finding   out    what   reeources   they 
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mvnm  ol  Mm  mi  mMI  In  Um  tMMftif  ^ 
AMI  II  iuii  »b«Mi  tvtry  aui*,  rMnU  tita 

imitnUM  TtM  tlttl*  tfMMlM  Mi  •rfMiU 
MiioM  r«|ir«aMilt«l  h«v«  «  i»«dlh  of  MrtlMt 
Mi  Wmh  10  htlp  toMaiUM  |«l  tlMrtoi, 
kni  tttjiport  Ihtm  kAot  tholr  procikini  im 
uaivnNor.  Wo  h«v«  •ttongly  vrfod  «h« 
100*1  ^9lk•  to  raafeo  Ihtir  eommltlto  mtm- 
b«rahlp  M  broMlly  roprwonUtlTt  of  all  tn< 
UrMta  In  th«  aroa  aa  Uiolr  mMtlng  hall  will 
permit.  To  b«  rMponalT*  and  to  b«  raapon- 
■ibla,  th«M  commlttoea  must  b«  r«pr«a«nta- 
Uv — not  Juat  of  an  ellta  but  all  the  differ- 
ent lorta  of  people  and  economic  groupe  the 
attainment  of  whose  legitimate  aspirations 
are  InTolred  In  rural  areas  development.  If 
anyone  has  not  been  Invited  X  hope  he  wUl 
elbow  his  way  In.  Rural  areas  development 
Is  as  broad  as  the  Nation — and  tta  member- 
ship should  reflect  the  entire  population  In 
each  area. 

Federal  Oovernment  workers  are  not  mem- 
bers of  this  committee.  Instead  they  take 
part  In  State  and  local  programs  as  members 
of  what  we  call  technical  panels.  They  are 
ready  to  help  when  called  upon. 

Rural  America  often  has  unique  problems 
In  operating  economic  development  pro- 
grsons.  One  of  these  may  be  total  lack  of 
machinery  for  economic  planning  and  ad- 
ministration. City  officials  with  their  big 
staffs  of  hired  experts  have  this  machinery. 
But  too  often  It  does  not  exist  In  rural  areas. 
Rural  areas  development  Is  based  on  volun- 
teer service.  We  expect  the  volunteer  State, 
area,  and  county  development  committees  to 
provide  the  planning  and  Implementation 
machinery  that  would  otherwise  be  missing. 

Rural  leaders  are  rededlcatlng  themselves 
to  tms  task.  Citizen  groups,  farm  organlaa- 
tlons,  church  groups,  labor  unions,  business 
organizations,  and  local  governmenu  are 
moving  ahead  In  area  development  commit- 
tees composed  of  people  of  all  religions,  all 
colors.  aU  walks  of  Ufa.  Only  local  people 
and  their  organizations  and  their  local  gov- 
ernments on  a  broadly  representative  basis 
can  develop  the  drive  that  will  get  the  Job 
done. 

We  In  Washington  have  been  challenged 
and  spurred  on  by  the  widespread  enthu- 
siasm in  rural  America  for  development.  We 
are  responding  to  their  Initiative.  We  are 
gratified  by  their  Impatience. 

The  speed  with  which  rural  areas  desig- 
nated under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
have  gotten  organized  and  have  formulated 
overall  economic  development  programs  and 
processed  Industrial  and  community  facility 
project  applications  indicates  they  have  txjth 
the  win  and  the  drive.  We  know  that  the 
local  leaders  will  guide  the  whole  block  of 
available  services,  private.  State,  local,  and 
Federal,  toward  a  positive  solution  of  the 
troubles  of  the  local  areas. 

When  the  opportunities  are  located,  spe- 
cialized aid  of  the  best  type  procurable  will 
be  used  to  seek  economic  and  social  prog- 
real.  We  like  to  think  that  our  rural  areas 
program  U  evolving  a  vlgoroxis  and  aggres* 
Blve  local  action  program  to  develop  the 
latent  reeouroM  of  each  rural  area,  in  creat- 
ine n«w  hop*,  while  routing  daapslr  and  the 
feeling  that  every  avenue  Is  a  dead  end. 

In  eloatng.  let  me  repeat  w*  do  not  tMlleve 
that  updating  American  agriculture  along 
setMlbte  line*  will  require  the  depopulation 
of  rural  AnMrtea.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel 
that  great  national  purposes  and  goals  Jue< 
tlfy  and  require  that  attractive  opportu- 
nlUee  be  made  available  that  will  enabU  the 
neat  feneration  to  stay  in  dignity  and  with 
an  adequate  eUndard  of  living  near  the 
blrthplaoae  of  their  grandfathers.  If  that  le 
what  they  want  to  do. 

Our  purpoee  U  to  provide  all  rural  people. 
Including  the  low  Income  and  disadvantaged. 


M  ility  MA  Mm*  »M  i«  IM  Am«nM  «uii 
fftaiwn  Mi  •<|\MUty  m  «MMr«vtMliy  wiUt« 
•ui  M*Hll«4nf  MUw  Ui»4r  itfAiiy  wt  Uitlr 
iiM\iHiy.  w»  dtt^  giM  le  wMlMH  tn  our 
hf«Um««  th«  M\i«M  of  rMNk)  Mvtriy  m  Uiai 
lh«  naR%  g*n»r«Uon  of  t\kt%\  WM«a.  rH<^ri> 
l«M  of  r«c«  or  r«tion  or  economic  tutut  of 
%hc(r  rt>r«r»thai«,  e*n  iiArt  UN  with  a  mtc 
rvaliMM*  equality  of  opportunity. 

Our  aim  is  security  and  prosperity  for  neo* 
pie  on  the  land  In  rur«l  America.  Tour 
discussions  here  today  and  your  continuing 
advice  will  help  us  to  Improve  our  servlcee 
such  that  we  can  be  of  maximum  effective- 
ness to  suppor*-,  the  drive  of  people  In  rural 
areas  to  attain  their  legitimate  aspirations 
In  their  own  way. 


•BILL  WOULD  INCREASE  DUTY-FREE 
GOODS 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  Ln  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  to  permit  Americans 
traveling?  abroad  to  brin?  back  with  them 
duty  free  up  to  $500  In  goods  Instead 
of  the  tempcrary  5100  hmitaticn  pres- 
ently imposed.  This  plan  would  aL-^o 
provide  another  means  of  releasing  un- 
obligated counterpart  funds  currently 
retained  by  our  embassies  and  con.su- 
lates. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Tariff  .Act 
of  1930  to  eliminate  the  present  tempo- 
rary reductions  in  the  exemption  from 
duty  of  articles  brought  back  by  Ameri- 
cans from  o\erseas  in  cases  where  the 
articles  brought  in  were  obtainrd  with 
foreign  currencies  purchased  from  the 
United  States;  for  dollars. 

Analysis  J  of  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  for  fiscal  1963.  shows  the  followinf? 
foreign  currencies  available  in  fiscal 
1963: 

Country:  Dollar  equivale 'it 

Burma . »11. 000,000 

Canada 1,000.000 

Prance... 11. 000. 000 

Germany 23.000,000 

India..    401.000,000 

Indonesia..    31,  000.  000 

Israel 60.000,000 

Italy _ 16,  000,  000 

Japan 21,000  000 

Pakistan 153,  OOO.  000 

Philippines. 9,000,000 

Poland. 4«»000,000 

8y  la 8.000,000 

UAR  (Egypt) 60,000,000 

United  Kingdom... 16.000,000 

Yugoslavia 70.000,000 

Other  countrlee 328,000,000 

Total.... a,  »«e,  000,  000 

The  major  iource  of  these  foreign  cur- 
rencies Is  our  sale  to  these  partlcu'ar 
countries  of  surplus  agricultural  prod- 
ucts under  the  provisioru  of  Public  Law 
8^-^80.  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  AMlstance  Act  of  1964.  Some 
of  thes«  funds  are  obligated  for  other 
sources,  for  example,  utiluitlon  under 
the  FuJbrlght  program  for  the  financing 
of  international  educational  exchange 
programs.  This  still  leaves  large 
amounts  of  foreign  currencies  In  some  of 


\)\p—  MunliiN  IhAl  «rf  tlNiltvfly 
UturhiKl.  Xllt  my  tf^iwi  U\il  an  Mot)- 
l»hi  way  ko  oonv«ri  ihMt  fundi  Inio  U 1. 
tiolkrt  u  10  t>tnnu  M\M  i»ur«hiM  t»y 
Am»MOAi\a  tw  doliart;  Iht  tortltn  fundt 
ihvis  oblainH  by  ir«y«)mii  AmirlCAhs 
wt>uld  b«  iprnt  In  tht  country  whtoh  ihvy 
am  vlaiunt,  inervastng  thtrtby  ih«  eon* 
sumption  by  American  tourliU  of  thai 
country's  products. 

The  main  purpose  and  goal  of  the  bill, 
however.  Is  to  convert  these  for«lcn  cur- 
rencies Into  US  dollars,  thus  reducing 
the  foreign  claims  against  our  gold  re- 
serves. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  see  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  in  such  a  pro- 
gram and  that  hearings  will  be  set  on 
this  bill  early  in  the  session. 


STOCKPILING  OP  CRITICAL 
MATERIALS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BukkkI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recofd  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  President  Kennedy  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  courageous  action  of 
last  week  in  ordering  the  Government 
to  cease  stockpiling  critical  materials 
after  finding  that  the  United  States  had 
hoarded  twice  the  quantity  of  its  war- 
time needs  in  most  of  the.%  strategic 
metals  The  President  said  that  "the 
cloak  of  secrecy  surrounding  this  pro- 
gram may  have  been  Justified  originally 
to  concesil  our  shortages,  but  this  is  no 
lontrer  the  case  and  secrecy  now  is  only 
an  invitation  to  mismanagement."* 

P^ST    ETTORTS    OF   CONCSCSSMEN    KIXWAIf, 
BO  LAND.    r<">CAaTT 

Members  of  this  House  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  become  aware  of  the  over- 
stockpiling  of  these  critical  materials, 
thanks  to  the  leadership  of  our  col- 
leagues the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mnci 
KiRWAif,  with  the  able  assistance  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  EIddie 
BoLAND,  and  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island.  John  Focaity,  all  distinguished 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. As  a  new  Member  of  this  House,  I 
was  proud  to  support  them  in  August  1959 
on  amendments  to  H.R.  8609,  exteiuling 
authorities  I  and  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  19G4,  which  at  least  assisted  in  giving 
some  semblance  of  commonsense  to  the 
national  stockpile  program. 

Mr  Speaker,  1  year  earlier,  on  August 
21,  19S8,  Congressmen  Kirwan,  BotAKO, 
and  Poc^RTY  were  successful  in  their 
fiKht  to  kill  the  domestic  minerals  fta- 
blllzation  bill,  by  a  vote  of  159  yets  to 
182  nays.  This  bill  was  deslfn«d  to 
stabilize  production  of  copper,  l«ad.  zinc, 
acid- grade  fluorspar,  and  timgstcn  from 
domestic  mines  by  providing  further 
subsidies 

Let  me  read  to  you  from  a  story  In 
the  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Vindicator,  Sun- 
day. Pt'bruary  4.  1962.  edition,  bj  Sam 
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HM\n»  of  U\«  Vtn<lt««tor  WtihinHon 

WAaNIN«T«m.     r«WMMy     l»TK«     M««M 

M«H«lt^Utim  ta  vihwahkN  mlMMtU  allailMi 
ity  i*r«si<l»ht  RMiHMly  tMl  ««ah  r««ttv«i  kn 

oentaUve  MtcMAMk  J  KiiWAM,  ot  Youttlf 
town, 

RiRWAN'R  vthement  aiUok  on  the  |>ro> 
ftram  In  the  Kouee  of  lUt>r«BenUtlVM  In 
iBftU  forced  a  sharp  cutback  In  Oovernment 
bviylng  ot  tungsten,  leacl,  alne,  and  tlmUar 
metals. 

It  also  blocked  paesikfe  of  a  bill  that 
would  have  coet— by  thl*  tUne — eeveral  ad- 
ditional billions  In  outright  sulMldles  to  U.S. 
mineral  companies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vindicator  story  goes 
on  to  say: 

KntwAK's  1958  {ittack  on  the  program  was 
the  flrst  well-documented  description  of 
the  way  In  which  the  stockpiling  program 
had  ceased  to  be  a  defense  measure  and 
had  turned  into  an  expensive  price  support 
system  for  a  relatively  small  number  of 
nalnlng  companies. 

Another  newspapei ,  the  Springfield, 
Mass..  Dally  News,  commented  last 
Thursday.  February  1.  about  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  Congressman 
Boland's  efforts,  as  follows: 

The  stockpile  U  now  loaded.  All  of  this 
critical  and  strategic  material  Is  running 
out  of  our  ears.     I  think  we  ought  to  stop  It. 

This  quote  might  have  been  used  yes- 
terday by  President  Kennedy  when  he 
announced  at  his  press  conference  that 
the  whole  national  slockpiling  program 
was  to  be  Investigated. 

However,  it  was  not  said  yesterday. 
It  was  said  on  August  19,  1959,  by  a 
hard-pressed  U.S.  Representative,  the 
gentleman  from  Mas.sachufetts.  Edward 
P.  BoLAND,  who.  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Appropriations 
Committee,  was  tnrlng  to  slow  down, 
if  possible,  huge  appropriations  being 
made  for  the  program. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Representative  Bouvnd,  took  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  as- 
sert that  the  national  stockpile  has 
reached  its  objective  and  is  way  beyond 
its  maximum  objective  as  concerns  prac- 
tically every  strategic  material  with  the 
exception  of  asbestos.  "I  repeat."  said 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Representative  Boland,  more  than  2 
years  ago,  "that  tlie  stockpile  totals 
some  $8  billion  and  that  Is  $4  billion 
in  excess  of  the  needs." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  these  Congressmen  (or 
their  foresight  in  bringing  this  over- 
stockpiling  of  critical  materials  to  our 
attention  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  include 
Mr.  Hanna's  story,  which  appeared  In 
the  Youngstown  Vindicator,  In  lt«  en- 
tirety with  my  remarks: 

KiRWAM  LiAOS  Arrik.cK  on  Stockfilimo 

(By  Sam  Hanna) 
Wasmimotow,  Pebruat7  3' — The  excees 
stockpiling  of  unwanted  minerals  attacked 
by  President  Kennedy  iaet  week  received  Its 
ftrst  serious  punch  4  years  ago  from  Repre- 
sentative MicHACL  J.  KntWAw,  of  Youngs- 
town. 

KotwAN's  vehement  attack  on  the  program 
In  the  House  of  R<-presentatlves  In  1058 
forced  a  sharp  cutback  in  Government  buy- 
ing of  tungsten,  leiid.  sine,  and  similar 
metals. 


II  MM  MMMi  MIMf«  tt  ft  MU  llMl  W«U)4 

MUHNM  in  •uirifhi  mtalAlw  w  UA>  mlHtra) 
teihtiaHi«. 

I'rtitiMi  KtMMHly  Ittlil  a  htwt  nttMtrtHM 
Ihit  MHit  IVt^  mliUon  in  iiralitU  mlHW 
ait  WM  laUvMriht  dust  Ih  Ooyvriimtnl  stor- 
»«•  and  thai  In  most  ttaMs  iht  tu|it»iltt  far 
tROtwItd  any  rtaeonablt  rtquirtmtnU  in 
oast  of  war. 

NORRS  bVR 

The  program  was  also  a  potential  source 
ot  "unooneclonable  profits,"  Itr.  Kennedy 
told  the  newsmen. 

Three  Benatorfl  immediately  announced 
plans  to  Investigate  the  stockpile — part  of 
which  has  never  been  displayed  publicly  be- 
cause of  a  tight  cloak  of  secxirlty  aroxmd  the 
Inventory. 

This  same  security  cloak  for  many  years 
prevented  any  real  public  understanding  of 
the  size  of  the  minerals  stockpile — which 
exceeds  In  size  the  well -publicized  hocu-d  of 
farm  svu-pluses  the  Government  also  owns. 

KiRWAN's  1958  attack  on  the  program  was 
the  flrst  well -documented  description  of  the 
way  In  which  the  stockpiling  program  had 
ceased  to  be  a  defense  measure  and  had 
turned  Into  an  expensive  price  suppxart  sys- 
tem for  a  relatively  small  number  of  mining 
companies. 

TWO-PAKT   PROGRAM 

Actually  the  stockpiling  program  comlsts 
of  two  parts.  One  program  began  In  1939. 
Since  then,  the  Government  has  purchased 
about  $5,800  million  worth  of  materials, 
most  of  them  purchased  abroad  and  not  ob-. 
talnable  In  large  quantities  In  this  country. 
People  who  have  studied  the  stockpiling  sys- 
tem generally  agree  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  well  handled. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict, 
however.  Congress  authorized  another  pro- 
gram. The  Defense  Production  Act  re- 
volving fund,  which  launched  a  program  for 
buying  minerals  produced  In  the  United 
States. 

KnwAif,  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  grew  Increasingly  disturbed 
over  the  size  of  this  second  program  as  It 
continued  past  the  Korean  conflict. 

BACK-DOOR  APPROVAL 

But  there  was  nothing  the  Appropriations 
Ck)nunlttee  could  do  about  the  program  at 
that  time.  The  domestic  mineral  pur- 
chases were  carried  out  under  a  system  that 
enabled  Government  agencies  to  borrow 
money  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  without  com- 
ing to  Congress  for  aimual  appropria- 
tions. This  Is  the  technique  usually  called 
backdoor  financing.  Its  most  famous  use 
Is  done  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  buy  farm  surpluses. 

In  1966.  the  quiet  warnings  of  men  like 
KixwAM  and  others  began  to  reach  the  ears 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  program  and  It 
became  obviotu  the  program  was  getting  out 
of  hand.  About  $7,500  million  worth  of  pur- 
cliase  contracts  were  outstanding.  So  far. 
only  lajOO  million  worth  of  minerals  have 
been  bought  under  this  program,  but  some 
of  the  contracts  are  still  in  effect. 

nu  vrrocD  zxtxhsion 
In  any  case  President  Elsenhower  vetoed 
an  extension  of  the  revolving  fund  program 
but  failed  to  dampen  the  determination  of 
the  minerals  area  legisiators  who  promptly 
pushed  through  a  bUl  auttiorizing  purchase* 
of  Ml  million  worth  of  tungsten  and  a  few 
other  materials  over  a  80-month  period. 

This  program  required  an  appropriation 
for  the  Interior  Department.  Kirwam,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  flatly  refused 
to  offer  a  dime.  He  held  out  throtagh  some 
stormy  committee  sessions  and  in  the  end 
eucceeded  in  stopping  the  program  through 
Congreea'  traditional  power  over  the  ptirse 
strings. 


1%«  mtAtM)  intarHta  MWIN  powtrfu) 

it«r«lary  ft**  A,  Mtav^  mhi  m  e^Himi  a 
Will  iHti  prtMH^Uy  was  <tHtt\iiiti#  ii «  Bmh* 
Man  ^Mi  tttr  mtuit,  nMHUl  t«r  Itit  airl* 
tuUviral  iM^iiorl  tytttm  Am  iivthtttA  by 
Awrteulturt  Bt«rttary  Oharitt  P.  Irahhah. 
thttftr  thill  pith,  iht  Ottvtrhmtnl  wouM  M»i 
a  fiRcd  rair'rtiurn  priet  for  taah  tnttat. 
Mlnlnt  companitt  would  ttU  ihtlr  miutraiR 
in  the  open  market  for  any  prlot  ihty  ohost 
and  the  Oovernment  would  makt  up  any 
losses. 

RAW  DANORRS 

KnwAN  analyzed  the  bill  and  Raw  that  It 
would  commit  the  Goverxunent  to  high  ex- 
penditures which  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  be  powerless  to  prevent.  After 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate  he  decided  to  block 
It — If  he  could — on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

KiswAN  went  Into  the  flght  with  a  hand- 
ful of  supporters.  He  told  the  House  what 
most  of  Its  veteran  members  already  knew — 
that  he  seldom  spoke  on  tlie  floor  "except 
when  I  think  I  Imow  a  little  about  a  bill." 

The  Youngstown  Congressman  then  laid 
out  before  the  House  the  flgures  he  had  been 
patiently  collecting  many  months.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Government  had  al- 
ready bought  over  3  times  its  maximum 
requirement  of  fluorspar,  4  times  its  max- 
imum requirement  of  lead,  and  8^  times  the* 
maximum  needs  for  Elnc. 

He  said  the  UJS.  stockpile  has  four  times 
as  much  tungsten  as  it  will  ever  need  and 
half  again  as  much  copper.  The  unneeded 
amounts  cost  $1,200  million  alone. 

He  noted  that  the  bill  was  being  Justified 
on  grounds  that  metal  miners  were  being 
thrown  out  of  work.  He  said  the  statistics 
showed  some  minor  drops  in  this  type  of 
employment,  but  that  employment  in  an- 
thracite coal  noines — ^where  Kirwah  had 
worked  as  a  boy — had  been  cut  almost  half 
In  3  years — ^and  anthracite  would  receive  no 
aid  under  the  bill. 

ATTACKZD    CLAIM 

KixwAN  attacked  the  claim  that  the  bill 
was  needed  because  the  United  States  was 
being  flooded  with  cheap  imported  metals. 
He  charged  that  most  of  the  UJB.  companies 
complaining  about  the  imports — in  order  to 
get  the  bill  through — owned  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries which  were  producing  much  of  the 
Imported  ores  and  reflned  metals. 

In  the  case  of  copper,  he  said,  96  percent 
of  all  U.S.  reserves  were  held  by  six  com- 
panies, most  of  which  heavily  Invested  in 
foreign  plants. 

In  the  case  of  tungsten,  he  said,  producers 
were  selling  the  metals  to  the  Government 
at  prices  up  to  $63  a  unit  when  the  going 
price  was  $36  a  unit. 

KiRWAN  also  claimed  that  the  estimated 
price  tag  for  the  program — about  $660  mil- 
lion— would  only  be  the  start  and  would  have 
to  be  Increased  as  metal  fair-price  levels 
were  adjusted  upward. 

KnwAM's  first  attack  was  directed  against 
the  "rule"— In  effect,  he  was  attempting  to 
prevent  House  consideration  of  the  bill  under 
standard  House  procedures.  His  move  lost 
by  a  vote  of  198  to  105. 

PRODVCn   FACTS 

KnwAM  again  moved  to  the  attack  dur- 
ing the  actual  debate  on  the  Mil.  He  pointed 
out  that  unemployment  In  stacl  industry 
far  exceeded  the  layoffs  m  the  metals  min- 
ing industry— yet  tli*  steel  oompanlee  were 
not  crying  for  subsidies.  He  produced  finan- 
cial sutements  of  several  large  mlneraU 
companies  showing  they  were  suffering  from 
no  serious  financial  reverses. 

This  time  KnwAW  and  his  supporters  car- 
ried tiie  day.  Tiiey  rejeetad  the  bill  by  a 
narrow  182-to-160  vote.  It  has  not  been  seen 
since. 

KniwAN's  move  did  not  entirely  halt  all 
stockpiling — minor  amotinta  have  continued 
under  the  program  authorising  the  United 
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StatM  to  trade  farm  aurplusM  for  metals 
But  the  end  of  the  wholesale  purernetng  wae 
to  eight. 

BILL   WOULD    PROTECT   RIGHT   TO 
VOTE  IN  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  MT7LTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
onanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

lir.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  In  the  House  the  bill  which 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  of  the 
other  body,  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MANsnuo],  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  on  January  30.  This  bill  Is  to 
protect  the  right  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions of  those  individuals  who  have  at 
least  a  sixth-grade  education. 

This  is  legislation  that  has  been  need- 
ed for  many,  many  years.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  American  citizens,  for 
example,  who  do  not  come  from  an 
English-speaking  background  and  who. 
therefore,  have  been  excluded  from  the 
voting  booths.  There  are  other  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  excluded  because  of 
the  color  of  their  skin  on  the  pretext 
that  they  are  not  literate.  This  bill 
would  set  an  excellent  standard  and 
will,  I  trust,  result  in  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  persons.  I 
have  been  informed  that  if  this  legisla- 
tion is  passed  300,000  Americans  of 
Puerto  Rican  descent  will  be  eligible  to 
vote  In  my  own  State  of  New  York. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  more  worthy 
piece  of  legislation  presently  before  the 
CongreM  than  this  one.  I  hope  that  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  act  on  it  in 
th«  very  near  future. 


HEALTH  CARE  THROUGH  PENSION 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  DERWIN'-  KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoui  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  MlMOurl  [Mr.  CvrttsI  may  extend 
hie  remarks  at  thts  point  in  the  Record 
•nd  Include  extraneoue  nttter. 

The  SFflAKER,  If  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  sentlrman  from 
niinols? 

There  wa<  no  objection. 

Mr,  CURTTJ!  of  MlsMnirl  Mr, 
Speaker,  one  of  the  mo"t  Important  i«' 
ffuee  before  thts  body  at  the  present  time 
U  that  of  leeking  out  the  best  ways  in 
which  to  provide  for  the  health  care  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  especially 
those  of  retirement  age  and  on  retire- 
ment incomes.  It  is  the  goal  of  all 
Members  of  this  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  attain  for  Americans  of  all 
ages  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country  the 
very  best  of  medical  care  and  the  benefits 
of  the  rapid,  the  astonLshingly  rapid. 
progress  that  has  been  evidenced  In  the 
health  sciences. 

Progress  in  the  health  sciences  is 
costly;  indeed,  progress  anywhere  In  our 
society  exacts  its  cost  burdens  from  the 
members  of  the  society  which  profits 
from  It.  It  Is  Important  that  we  realize 
the  costs  which  are  Involved  and  that  we 


understand  they  must  be  borne  and  plan 
how  best  they  may  be  borne. 

The  costs  which  are  involved  In  the 
progress  we  have  experienced  in  the 
health  care  field  are  particularly  heavy 
for  those  in  the  over-65  age  bracket. 
This  is  especially  true  for  those  who  are 
in  the  over-65  age  group  at  present.  It 
has  been  shown  that  in  this  period  of 
retirement  age  and  income  an  individual 
can  expect  to  face  his  heaviest  health 
care  expenses,  although  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
dividual's other  expenses  will  be  signif- 
icantly lower.  For  many  In  this  age 
group,  medical  expenses  are  a  severe 
strain  on  both  the  budget  and  accumu- 
lated assets. 

The  reason  for  the  special  burden  on 
our  aged  at  this  time  Is  that  they  grew 
old  before  tlie  techniques  of  financing 
illness  through  heaith  insurance  had  de- 
veloped sufficiently  to  meet  their  needs. 
The  longevity  of  Amencarts  is  a  tribute 
to  our  medical  system,  a  triumph  of  the 
health  sciences.  Ai:ain.  this  i.s  a  matter 
of  pro^^re.ss  and  the  means  for  paying 
the  cost  of  this  pro  uess  by  spreading  it 
through  the  society  has  only  recently 
come  to  maturity  in  our  h<^alth  insur- 
ance sytem.  This  system  is  now  ma- 
ture, and  indeed  is  reach. ns  out  to  cover 
those  who  grew  old  before  its  unique 
advantages — catastrophic  illness  cover- 
age, prepasmient.  guaranteed  noncan- 
cellable  policies— were  available 

Even  with  this  rapid  increase  in  cov- 
erage and  scope  of  heallli  insurance,  a 
very  real  problem  exists  in  the  arva  of 
financing  health  care  for  those  people 
now  In  the  over-65  age  range.  It  must 
be  realized  that  thts  problem  is  a  tem- 
porary one  As  other  Americans  reach 
the  age  of  65  they  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  and  having  had  the 
benefits  of  the  new  ideas  of  financing 
health  care  which  are  embodied  In  the 
health  Insurance  system. 

It  is  important  that  wc  look  at  the 
problems  of  the  aged  in  meeting  their 
health  caro  costs  in  Uiis  context.  There 
is  a  further  facet  of  this  and  It  deals 
with  the  formulation  of  Government 
poller  to  bring  about  further  proffrese 
in  the  health  science*  and  in  the  field 
of  flnanclni  hfalth  care  costs 

Several  important  legislative  steps 
have  been  taken  In  this  area.  Let  me 
cue  among  them  the  amendment  to  the 
Housing  Act  which  provides  PHA  flnane- 
tng  for  qualified  nursing  home  con- 
struction This  helpt  make  available  at 
reasonable  costs  the  Important  services 
of  nursing  homes,  a  type  of  facility 
greatly  needed  and  well  adapted  to  the 
care  of  the  aged.  I  might  also  cite  the 
Federal  assistance  for  trainmg  health 
care  personnel.  In  particular.  I  should 
like  to  make  mention  of  the  recently 
passed  amendment  to  title  n  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1946  extend- 
ing Federal  aid  to  the  training  of  prac- 
tical nurses.  There  Is  al.so  aid  for  the 
construction  of  other  important  health 
care  facilities  and  the  Kerr-Mills  act. 
now  swinging  into  operation  in  28  of 
our  50  States.  This  last  provision,  the 
Kerr-Mills  act.  is  especially  significant 
because  it  acts  to  give  the  assistance 
which  is  needed  within  the  context  of 
the  problem  which  exists — it  is  given  In 


thoae  cases  where  need  is  shown,  not  in- 
digence but  a  threat  of  Indigence  aris- 
ing from  the  burden  of  this  one  lai-ge 
Item,  health  care  costs,  in  the  budget  of 
the  aged  person.  Because  It  la  a  pro- 
gram based  on  need,  the  Kerr-Mills  act 
as  It  has  been  and  Is  being  put  into  oper- 
ation in  the  States  takes  into  account 
the  transitory  nature  of  the  problem  and 
the  increasing  effectiveness  of  the  health 
insurance  system  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  society.  In  addition,  10  more 
States  have  taken  advantage  of  the  lib- 
eralized provisions  for  care  of  those  on 
public  as.sl.'^tance  which  the  Kerr-Mllls 
act  rffers. 

I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill  which 
I  believe  will  .«tand  with  these  other  Im- 
portant measures  in  helping  our  society 
realize  its  goal  of  providing  the  best  in 
health  care  benefits  for  all  Americana. 
It  Is  an  amendment  to  section  401  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  allows  pen- 
sions operating  under  this  section  of  the 
Code  U')  Include  provision  for  the  health 
needs  of  the  beneficiaries. 

Thp  significance  of  this  proposal  is 
this:  When  the  Code  first  allowed  the 
deduction  of  amounts  paid  into  pension 
funds  as  current  business  expenses  to 
the  companies  establishing  these  i>en- 
sion  plans,  only  those  meeting  statutory 
standards  provided  deductions.  No  pro- 
vision was  included  for  deducting  con- 
tributions to  reserves  for  meeting  retired 
employees'  health  needs.  In  fact,  add- 
ing this  element  to  the  pension  plan  took 
away  the  deduction  for  any  part  of 
amount  set  aside  for  these  plans. 

My  bill  would  make  contributions  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  these  health 
costs  of  the  retired  employees  under 
pension  plans  deductible  when  these 
benefits  are  made  a  subordinate  part  of 
pension  plans  meeting  the  other  require- 
ments of  the  Code  BecauM  of  the 
severe  tax  penalty  Involved,  companlef 
have  consciously  avoided  Adding  this 
element  to  their  benefit  plans.  Remov- 
ing this  obstacle  will,  I  feel  lure,  open 
the  way  immediately  to  covcrag*  of  mil- 
lions of  employees  by  health  benefit 
plans,  financed  either  through  prepgld 
health  liisurance  or,  In  the  alterngtlvfl, 
by  the  accumulation  of  reMfTM  within 
the  eponsorlng  company  and  pftymtnt 
of  health  costs  directly  by  the  eompgny, 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  prorlde  an- 
other meaningful  step  In  flndlng  effec- 
tive ways  to  provide  for  the  health  neede 
of  Americans.  It  involves  some  of  the 
most  advanced  techniques  of  health  in- 
surance, including  that  of  prepayment 
allowing  the  Individual  to  provide  for 
financing  his  future  health  needs  by  pay- 
ment, through  fringe  benefits,  on  health 
Insurance  during  his  working  years.  I 
should  like  to  comment  at  this  point 
that  this  is  the  only  strong  arguing 
point  In  favor  of  the  King-Anderson  bill, 
now  under  consideration  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  which  would 
place  the  program  of  health  care  for  the 
aKed  under  social  security.  This  one 
feature,  however,  cannot  serve  to  redeem 
an  idea  which  Ls  basically  unsound.  It 
ignores  the  question  of  need  and  extends 
its  benefits  in  a  manner  which  places 
the  Federal  Government  in  a  position  of 
control  over  the  operations  of  health 
care.     Its  benefits   are   limited   and  do 
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not  extend  to  the  catastrophic  illness 
and  its  cost  estimates  are  open  to  seri- 
ous question.  It  is  based  upon  the  most 
regressive  form  of  taxation  in  our  soci- 
ety—a flat -rate  tax  levied  against  the 
first  dollars  of  Incoiae  from  wages.  The 
very  wise  concept  of  prepayment  can- 
not r^eem  these  flaws. 

In  this  situation  we  find  another  ex- 
ample of  the  Federal  Government  im- 
pedln?  profTCSs  by  its  actions.  In  this 
case  it  is  an  unrealistic  exercise  of  its 
powe  s  of  taxation.  A  similar  example 
of  progress  in  the  private  sector  stymied 
by  Federal  Government  policies  exists  in 
Uie  flold  of  retraining  where  Federal  tax 
legislation  penalizes  those  who  seek  to 
obtain  a  new  skill  rather  than  encourag- 
ing them.  I  urge  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  share  with  me  a  desire  to  make 
meaningful  progress  in  this  important 
area  of  national  policy  to  join  me  In  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  I  believe  It  offers  one 
of  the  best  opportunities  we  have  to 
promote  the  cause  of  adequate  health 
care  for  all  Americans. 

The  text  of  the  bill  Is  set  out  below : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RrpreseJitativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  qualified  pension,  proflt-sharlng. 
and  stock  bonus  plans)  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  |c)  as  subsection  (d) 
and  by  Inserting  after  suttaectlon  (b)  the 
fuiiuwlng    new   subsection: 

"(C)     MzmCAI..   AND   80  roKTH,   BCNKFITS  FOB 

Rttuuco  Emplotkes  and  Theib  Familiks. — A 
pension  may  provide  for  the  payment  of  ben- 
efits for  sickness,  accident,  hospitalization . 
and  medical  expenses  of  retired  employees 
and  members  of  their  (amillee.  if  such  bene- 
fits are  subordinate  to  the  retirement  bene- 
fits provided  by   tiie  plan." 

Sec  2  The  amendments  made  by  tlie  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  Apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  tiic  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


Mr.  Pownx  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  In  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  PHn.£iH  in  two  Instances  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Audit)  and  to  inclxide  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Alford. 

Mr.  Avruso  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  aaAMAHAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Nxx),  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  lllnasf . 

Mrs.  Kit  (at  the  reqtiasi  of  Mr,  Al- 
■MT) ,  for  today  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  Illness, 

Mr,  PiLLT,  February  13  through  Feb- 
nutry  19. 1903.  on  account  of  ofBcial  busi- 
ness.  

SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hotise,  foDowlng  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoRMAK.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpxkv  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Derwinski),  for  10  minutes  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  NATCHxa. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2470.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Lincoln  Boyhood  National 
Memorial  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS 
SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  831.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  El  wood 
Brunken; 

S.  6£1.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Howard 
B.  Schmutz:  and 

S  1466.  An  act  to  authorUe  an  additional 
Aislstant   Secretary  of  Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  February  8,  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
iloon. 


of  Commerce  (H.  Doc.  No.  336) ;  tc  the  Ck>m- 
mlttee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1667.  A  communication  trom  the  Preol- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment,  ownerstilp, 
operation  and  regulation  of  a  commercial 
communlcatksns  satellite  Eystem,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1668.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "A 
bill  to  authorize  certain  retired  personnel 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  accept  and  wear 
decorations,  presents,  and  other  things  ten- 
dered them  by  certain  foreign  countries"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1669.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  selected  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections. 
District  of  Columbia  government:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1670.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, Veterans'  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  Veterans'  Administration's  report  on 
its  activities  in  the  disposal  of  foreign  ex- 
cess property  for  the  period  January  1 
through  December  31,  1961.  ptirsuant  to 
Public  Law  152,  81st  Congress:  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1671.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  relatlTC  to  making 
public  by  January  1  of  each  year  the  ap- 
proved program  of  airport  development  In- 
tended to  be  undertaken  during  the  fl&cal 
year  next  ensuing,  purstiant  to  Public  Law 
87-356;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1672.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  profxised  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  for  tiM  r«lM  of  Teotllo 
Caolle  Servlto":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

rrc. 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

1964.  A  eommunleatton  from  the  Presi- 
dent ei  Um  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed new  obUgstkmal  authority  In  tb« 
anumnt  of  $4ltMOjOO0  for  various  agencies 
and  $101  Ml  tot  the  DUtriet  of  OoiumbU 
for  the  fiscal  year  1M3.  In  addition,  otl»er 
proposals  not  increasing  new  obllgational 
autliorlty  are  mads  for  an  appropriation  of 
Sas  mUlion  to  liquidate  obligations  Incurred 
undsr  prsvlously  granted  contract  authority 
and  for  Increases  in  limitations  amounting 
to  S18.374,000  for  various  agencies  and  S130.- 
000  for  ths  District  of  CoIumbU  (H.  Doc. 
No.  333);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1665.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1863  in  the  anoount  of  $2,579,000  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  (H.  Doc.  No.  334) ; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1866.  A  eomaaunlcatk>n  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  an 
ameadmant  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  involving  an  Increase  in  the  amount  of 
1800.000  tor  tlie  Patent  Office,  Department 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Bsecutlvs 
Papers.  House  Report  No,  1897.  Eeport  on 
the  dUposltlon  of  csrUln  papers  of  sundry 
•xseutlve  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AlfD  RE80LUTIOM8 


Under  clause  4  of  nil*  XXZI,  pt^Uc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  a«  follows: 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

HA,  lOilg.  A  blU  to  sstabilch  an  OOee  of 
PubUo  Works  Coordination  and  Aecslars- 
tlon;  to  authorize  the  preparation  of  •  plan 
for  acceleration  of  public  works  when  nec- 
essary to  avoid  serious  nationwide  unem- 
ployment levels;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BRAT: 

HJi.  10114.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  16  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
widows  of  war  veterans  who  marry  certain 
other  war  veterans  shall  be  eligible  for  pen- 
sion upon  the  death  of  their  husbands  with- 
out regard  to  the  length  of  the  marriage; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARBIS: 

HJl.  10115.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment, ownership,  operation,  and  r^u- 
latlon  of  a  commercial  communications 
satelUte  system,  and  tot  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 
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mj  Mr.  STRini  of  FMUMjrlVMil*: 
H ».  lOllf.  A  btn  to  rcqtiifft  tb«  Mpviid- 
ttur*  o<  7S  p«re«nt  at  tb«  fuiuto  Mtp«n4«d 
for  th«  eonv«r*lofi,  ftl««r»tloa.  uid  r«p«lr  of 
tt«v»l  tmmU  to  b«  tspMi4«d  At  OevarzunoBt 
■htpyanla,  and  for  othar  purpo— ■;  to  ttM 
Commltto*  on  Armod  Btrviom. 

By  Mr.  CUItTU  of  MiMourl; 
H.R.  10117.  A  bin  to  uiMDd  Motion  401  of 
th«  Int«mAl  R«v«nu«  Cod*  of  10M  to  pro- 
vld*  that  pUnj  whlcb  prorldc  certain  medi- 
cal and  other  beneflta  for  retired  emplojeee 
and  their  famUlea  may  be  qualified  penaton 
plana:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ur  DANIKLS: 
HJl.  10118.  A  bin  to  amend  certain  pro- 
vUlona  of  the  Antidumping  Act.  1921.  to 
provide  for  greater  certainty,  apeed.  and  ef- 
ficiency In  the  enforcement  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mamn». 

By  Mr    DKVINE: 
H.R.  10119.  A   bin   to  prohibit    trade   with 
Communlat   nations;    to   the  Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr  DINOELL: 
H.R.  10120  A  bin  to  protect  civil  rights 
through  Improvement  In  the  quality  of  po- 
lice forces;  providing  criminal  and  civil 
remedies  for  unlawful  official  violence:  au- 
thorising suits  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to 
prevent  exclusion  of  members  of  minority 
groups  from  Jury  service:  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  EVINS: 
H.R.  10121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  with  respect  to  the 
hours  of  operation  of  certain  broadcasting 
stations:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  OIAIMO 
H  R.  10123.  A  bin  to  provide  fur  the  ea- 
tabllahment  of  a  Federal  Advisory  Council 
of  the  Arts  tc  astilst  In  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  fine  arts  In  the  Nations 
Capital  and  elsewhere  In  the  United  States. 
to  the  Committee  on  Bducatlon  and  Labor 
H.R.  10123.  A  bni  to  extend  and  Improvp 
the  special  education  and  rehabUltatlon 
services  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

HR.  10124  A  bill  to  provide  cnU  remedies 
to  persons  damaged  by  unfair  commercial 
activities  in  or  affecting  commerce,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R.  10125  A  bin  to  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion and  Improvement  of  State  programs 
of  special  education  and  related  services  for 
exceptional  children  through  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  In  the  cost  of  development 
and  Implementation  of  such  programs  and 
In  the  cost  of  colleges  and  universities  in 
providing  special  courses  of  Instruction  and 
scholarships  for  persona  preparing  for  pro- 
fessional participation  In  such  programs,  and 
for  e«tabllflhtn!»  research  i^rants  and  spyeclal 
projects  and  by  establishing  and  providing 
for  consultation  with  a  National  Trainl.-^g 
and  Research  Council  and  technical  advisory 
committees  on  education  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren In  the  administration  of  this  act.  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr  HALEY: 
HR  10128  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  create  an  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  to  provide  for  the  pow- 
ers, duties,  and  functions  thereof  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  August  1.1  1946 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.Affairs 

By  Mrs  HANSEN 
H  R  10127  A  bill  to  amend  sections  2  and 
5  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regvilate  the 
height,  exterior  design,  and  construction  of 
private  and  semtpubllc  buildings  In  the 
Georgetown  area  of  the  National  Capital", 
approved  September  22,  1980  (94  Stat  903 1 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


H.m.  lOlM.  A  btll  to  prtMrv*  m  •  p«r«  of 
Uu  ptk  »r»um  ot  th«  WftUon'i  Cfiua  Mm 
hUiorle  «»t«rfront  of  O«orf*t<nrn,  to  mi> 
thorlM  the  Boeretury  of  tlM  Intshot  to  M- 
qulre  laodj  thsrefor,  and  for  oth«r  pur- 
poMs;  to  ths  Commltte*  on  Int«rlof  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr    HARRIS 
HR  10130    A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
September  7,   1967.  relating  to  aircraft  loan 
guarantees     to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr   HARVEY  of  Indiana 
H  R   10130    A   bill    to  establish   a  cropland 
retirement    program,    to    the    Committee   on 
Agriculture 

By  Mr  KEARNS 
H  R  10131  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  at  the 
monthly  rate  of  •100;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  .^.ffalrs, 

By  Mr  KINO  of  New  York 
HR.  1013J  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  o( 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  p>ermlt  payment.s 
thereunder  to  be  made  to  dependent  chll 
dren.  within  the  temporary  program  of  aid 
to  dependent  children  of  unemployed  par- 
ents, even  though  such  parents  are  required 
to  perform  8ervlr»'8  in  a  work  relief  program 
as  a  condition  of  such  aid;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

HR  10133  A  bill  to  make  It  a  crime  to 
move  or  travel  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce to  avoid  compliance  with  certain  sup- 
port orders,  and  for  other  purpoeea.  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  LANKFORD 
HR  10134  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Admli.- 
istrator  of  Oeneral  Services  to  convey  certain 
land  In  Prince  Georges  County,  Md  to  the 
Amerlc.in  National  Red  Cross;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Government    Operations 

By  Mr    McINTIRE 
H  R    10135    A  bli:  to  exiend  <»r.d  .itnciid  the 
onaervatlon    reserve    program     t.  >    the   Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture 

HR  10136  A  bin  to  amend  tltle.s  10  and 
32,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  Federal 
support  for  defense  forces  established  uiidT 
section  lOjici  <>f  tl»le  32  to  the  Committee 
on  ArniCd  Services 

By  Mr  M.^rCiREOOR 
HR  10137  A  bill  to  authorl/e  the  Secre- 
tary f.f  the  .A.rmy  '•>  lea.se  a  portioii  nf  Twin 
Cities  Arsenal.  Minnesota,  to  Independent 
3ch<xjl  District  No  16,  Minnesota  t'l  the 
Comn>lttee  on    Armed   Services 

By  Mr  OEORGE  P  MILLER 
H  R  10138  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  e.s- 
tablishment.  ownership,  operation  and  regu- 
lation of  a  commercial  communications 
satellite  system,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Comml'tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce, 

H  R  10139  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Oovernment,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfDce  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr  MONTOYA 
H  R  10140  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
S<x-lal  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  child 
nwy  continue  to  receive  child's  Insurance 
benefits  until  he  attains  age  21  If  he  Is  a 
full-time  sttident.  and  to  Increase  the 
amount  which  the  widowed  mother  of  such 
a  child  may  earn  without  deductions  from 
her  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By   Mr    MULTER 
HR    10141     A    bill    to   protect    the   right    to 
vote  !n  Federal  elections  free  from  arbitrary 
disorlminat.on    by    literacy    tests    or    other 
means;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  10142  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph 
1 798 1  c  U  2  »  of  the  TarlfT  Act  of  1930  to  elimi- 
nate the  present  temporary  reductions  In  the 
exemption  from  duty  enjoyed  by  returning 
residents  In  cases  where  the  articles  Involved 
were  obUlned  with  foreign  currencies  p«r- 


otMMd  from  tb«  Unit«d  »ut««,  Mitf  lor  oib«r 
purpoMs;  tu  Um  CommittM  on  W»ft  »na 
Unna 

By  Mr    PBKXIMS: 

H  R  10144  A  bill  to  as«lst  tn  providing 
necessary  Instruction  for  sdultfl  uiuibl*  to 
read  and  write  Bngltsb  or  with  ICM  than  a 
sixth  grade  level  of  education,  throtif  b  grants 

to  institutions  of  higher  learninf  for  de- 
velopment of  materials  and  methods  of  In- 
struction and  for  training  of  tcaeblng  and 
supervisory  personnel  and  through  grants 
to  States  for  pilot  projects.  Improvement  of 
State  services,  and  programs  of  Instruction, 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By   Mr    ROOSEVELT: 

H  R  10144  A  bill  to  prohibit  dlscrlmlna- 
iion  in  employment  In  certain  cases  tMcauae 
of  race,  religion,  color,  national  origin,  an- 
cestry or  a^e;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Lalxjr 

By  Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 

H  K   10145    A   bill   to  Improve  the  quality 
of  elementary  and   secondary  education;    to 
the  (^)mmittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Bv  Mr   VAN  ZANDT  (by  request)  : 

H  K  1U146  A  bill  to  amend  section  3964 
of  title  10  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  acUancement  on  the  Army  retired  list  of 
certain  persons  who  held  warrant  ofllcer 
tcrade  during  World  War  II:  to  the  Commit- 
tee r>n  .^rmed  Services 

By  Mr    BURKE  of  MassachusetU: 

H  J  Res  624  Joint  resolution  designating 
'he  5-dny  period  beginning  September  10, 
1962  as  'Licensed  Practical  Nurse  Week," 
.inrl  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jiidlclarv 

By  Mr   FARBSTEIN 

H  J   Res  625    Joint   resolution  designating 
th.'    first   Sunday    In    June   of   each    year    aa 
.Shut-in's   Day  ',    to   the  Committee  on  the« 
Jui-licl:iry 

Bv  Mr   PUCINSKI 

H  Con   Res  411     Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
jitive    to    condemnation    of   Communist   op- 
pression of  the  Catholic  faith  in  Lithuania; 
to  '. t,»-  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    WALTER 

H  Con  Res  412  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
th  rutng  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  H'ltse  Report  No  1282,  parts  1  and  2, 
87th  CotiKress,  1st  session:  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration 

H  Con  Res  413  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Supplement  U)  Cumulative  Index  to  Pub- 
lioMtions  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  1955  through  I960  (84th,  Sfith,  and 
B6rh  fo:-.gs  i  '  87th  Congress.  Ist  seeslon, 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 

H  Con  Res  414  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Hearings  Relating  to  H  R,  4700.  to  amend 
section  11  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (The  Fund 
for  S<x"lal  Analysis)."  87th  Congreas,  1st  ses- 
sion, to  the  Committee  on  House  Admlnts- 
trntlon 

H  Con  Res  415  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
fh  >rl7ing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  publication  entitled  "Cumulative  In- 
dex tx)  Publications  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  1938-1954."  84th 
(■•■ngress,  1st  session:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration 

H  Con  Res  418  Concurrent  resolution  U) 
print  as  a  House  dix:ument  the  publication 
"Guide  to  Subversive  Organisations  and 
Publications,  "  and  to  provide  for  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

H  Con  Res  417  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
House  Report  No  1278,  parts  1  and  2,  87th 
Congress.  1st  session;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Ut    PUCINSKI: 

H  Res  540  Resolution  providing  for  the 
reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
In  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  each  year  In 
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celebration  of  th«  rourth  of  Julf;   to  tta« 
Commutes  on  RulM. 

By  Mr    WALTER: 

H  Res  541  Resolution  authorizing  ths 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  'Hearings 
Uet.ittng  to  Revision  of  HR  9120  and  H.R. 
5751  To  Amend  the  Subversive  Actlvltiss 
Control  Act  of  1950,"  87th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion: to  the  Committee  on  House  Admlnls- 
trntion 

H  Res  542  Resolution  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  House  Document  No.  118, 
86th  Congress,  Ist  session,  entitled  "The 
H  'Use  Cimmittce  on  Un-Ainerlcan  Activities, 
What  It  Is — What  It  Does";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  HouBC  Adniliustr.atlon. 


PRIV.^TE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr    DULSKI    (by  request): 

HR  10147  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Llborla 
Annibale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mri.  OREBJf  of  Or*fon: 
HJl.  1014B.  A  Mil  for  tb«  rtll«f  ot  0t«ptMn 
Lm  (Also  known  as  I4«  Fung  Yaw);  to  th» 
Conmittse  on  the  Judielarj. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  10149.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An 
T\i  Wang  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr,  KEITH: 
H.R.  10160.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hallna 
Lnrysz;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  10151.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Mogliulo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McINTIRE : 
H.R.  10152.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the 
ve.'^sel  Fiigcnie  11,  owned  by  J,  C.  Strout  of 
Mllbrldge,    Maine,    to    be   documented    as    a 
vebscl  of  the  United  States  with  full  coast- 
wise  privileges;    to   the   Committee  on   Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 
H  R  10153.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Marlon 
J,   H.irron;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  MILLER  of  lf«w  Torli: 

H.R.  10154.  A  bill  for  ths  r«U«f  of  Loreto 
Mario  Vine«nso  Angslonl,  Bmili*  M«IU  An- 
gslont,  and  Enzo  Angelonl;  to  the  Commltte* 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE : 

H.R.  10155.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marcelo 
Canlas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10166.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
Trumbfu;h;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  10167.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Louise 
Donalnieclci;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  10158.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nicole 
Henrtette  Lestlenne;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON : 

YIB..  10159.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esther 
Lin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10160.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Lcndian;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

H.R.  10161.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clemente 
C.  Tlampo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
c.ry. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Honeity  Is  Still  Oar  Best  Policy 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7. 1962 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day, while  attending  mass  at  my  com- 
munity church  in  BrookljTi,  St.  Joseph 
Patron  Roman  Catholic  Church,  I 
learned  of  an  interesting  incident  which 
may  prove  to  be  a  most  effective  method 
of  promoting  good  will  and  better  un- 
derstanding between  the  people  of  our 
country  and  those  of  other  countries. 

The  incident  is  merely  a  simple  act  of 
honesty,  but  by  this  act  of  honesty  my 
fellow  parishioner  and  church  usher  had 
won  many  friends  for  us  In  Mexico.  His 
name  is  Mr.  Patty  Manglaracina,  whom 
I  have  known  for  many  years  and  who 
has  demonstrated  honesty  all  his  life. 
Briefly,  the  story  is  as  follows: 

Several  months  ago,  the  wife  of  a  high 
Mexican  official,  the  Honorable  Hugo  B. 
Margain.  Under  Secretary  of  Industry 
and  Commerce,  lost  a  bag  in  New  York 
during  a  visit  there.  She  was  not  sure 
whether  she  had  lost  It  at  the  hotel,  at 
Pennsylvania  Station,  or  In  a  taxi.  She 
wrote  to  the  hotel  management  and  to 
station  officials,  but  the  bag  had  not  been 
found.  In  the  meantime.  Mr.  Mangiara- 
cina  had  found  the  bag  and  turned  it 
over  to  the  New  York  Police  Department. 
Early  in  January.  Mrs.  Margain  in 
Mexico  received  a  letter  from  the  New 
York  Police  Department  stating  that  a 
bag  had  been  turned  in  which  could  be 
hers  and  would  she  identify  it.  The  bag 
was  identified  and  subsequently  returned 
to  Mrs  Margain  in  Mexico. 

Last  week  Mr.  Mangiaracina  received 
a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Mexican  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Industry  and  Commerce 
In  which  he  express«  "deepest  grati- 
tude for  your  wonderful  sense  of  hon- 


esty" and  also  his  appreciation  for  "all 
the  trouble  you  and  the  police  depart- 
ment took  in  order  to  recover  the  bag." 
Mr.  Margain  forwarded  tlirough  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Banco  Nacional  de 
Mexico  a  Mexican  gold  coin  as  a  souvenir 
from  his  wife  to  Mrs.  Mangiaracina. 

Mr  Speaker,  courtesies  and  acts  of 
this  kind  are  very  often  more  meaning- 
ful and  beneficial  than  aid  programs  and 
similar  efforts.  I  have  not  only  extended 
my  personal  best  wishes  and  congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  Mangiaracina,  but  I  am  also 
writing  to  Police  Commissioner  Michael 
J.  Murphy,  of  New  York,  to  congratulate 
him  and  tiie  fine  men  of  his  police  de- 
partment for  a  job  well  done.  A  little 
incident  like  tliis  is  worth  tons  of 
speeches. 

It  is  of  paramoimt  importance  for  the 
good  will  and  prestige  of  our  country 
that  we  Impress  upon  Americans  travel- 
ing abroad  how  urgent  It  is  for  them  to 
be  on  their  best  behavior.  It  is  simi- 
larly important  that  we  extend  the  best 
treatment  and  friendliness  to  foreigners 
visiting  our  country.  This  could  go  a 
long  way  toward  strengthening  the  ties 
of  the  United  States  with  those  of  other 
nations  in  cementing  lasting  friendship 
with  them  and  strong  support  for  us  in 
our  endeavors  to  attain  security  of  the 
free  world. 


Speaker  Sam   Raybuni — Philosopher 
Kins 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHtrSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  February  7. 1962 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a 
year  ago.  over  a  nationwide  television 
program,  I  listened  to  the  very  interest- 
ing and  well-considered  views  of  our  late 


and  beloved  and  most  esteemed  Speaker, 
Sam  Rayburn,  as  they  were  presented  in 
response  to  a  series  of  questions  on  the 
panel  "Washington  Conversation." 

I  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the 
views  of  our  beloved  Speaker  at  the  time 
that  I  immediately  wrote  him  a  brief 
letter  commenting  on  the  excellence  of 
his  presentation  and  the  splendid  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  commented  on 
many  burning  public  issues. 

I  thought  no  more  of  the  matter  until 
about  2  weeks  afterward,  when  our  dear 
friend,  the  then  Speaker,  came  to  me  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  thanked  me 
very  warmly  for  the  letter  I  had  sent 
him. 

He  said  it  was  "one  of  the  finest  let- 
ters he  had  ever  received."  and  he 
thought  so  well  of  it  that  he  was  ar- 
ranging to  have  it  placed  in  the  Rayburn 
Library  at  his  beautiful  hometown, 
Bonhara,  Tex. 

The  letter  had  been  written  from  New 
York,  where  by  mere  chance  I  had  seen 
the  excellent  program,  and  I  had  no  copy 
of  it.  Most  desirous  of  seeing  its  con- 
tents, I  made  anpropriate  inquiries  at 
the  Speaker's  office  and  have  just  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Bonham. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Hom.  AsToa, 
Sew  York,  N.Y.,  Saturday. 
The  Honorable  Sam  Ratbubn. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speakir:  Your  talk  on  "Wash- 
ington Conversation"  which  I  have  Just 
heard  over  TV  was  one  of  the  finest  ever. 
It  ended  too  soon. 

But  it  was  replete  with  accurate,  sound 
commentary  on  many  political  figures  and 
matters,  past  and  contemporary,  and  Infused 
with  noble  phUosophy.  The  country  wUl  be 
very  deeply  Impressed,  and  I  wish  it  could 
be  carried  into  every  hamlet,  not  only  to  in- 
form and  Inspire,  but  to  clarify  many  popu- 
lar misconceirtlons. 

It  reminded  me  so  much  of  Plato,  his 
Image  of  the  denMXTatle  city,  state  and  the 
philosopher  Ung.  Tou  are  Indeed  east  in 
tiaat  mold — great  In  ability.  In  experience, 
and  In  Justice,  rich  In  all  thoee  things  and 
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attributes  that  make  for  lofty  service  to  the 
people.     Do  It  again  soon. 
Warm  and  admlrlnc  congratulations. 
Ood  love  and  keep  you. 
Proudly, 

Phojp  J.  Philbik 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  reread  the  letter,  I 
was  very  happy  indeed  to  realize  that  I 
had  written  to  our  beloved  and  great 
former  Speaker  while  he  was  with  us 
some  of  the  very  things  that  were  said  of 
him  after  he  had  passed  from  the  scene 
and  left  an  irreplaceable  void  in  our 
midst. 

In  this  sense.  I  felt  no  inconsiderable 
satisfaction  that  I  had  conveyed  to  him 
in  person,  even  if  but  very  briefly,  some 
of  the  thoughts  that  were  in  my  mind 
and  heart  concerning  his  memorable 
service  and  everlasting  inspiration 


Rt.  RcT.  Msfr-  Patrick  F.  O'Dwyer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALirOBKIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVKS 
Wednesday,  February  7.  1962 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  days 
ago  in  addressing  this  House  I  had  oc- 
casion to  comment  on  the  fact  that  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  in  California  i.s 
a  community  of  a  million  people,  popu- 
lated and  built  almost  entirely  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  This  rapid 
influx  of  population  and  growth  has  been 
a  challenge  to  every  segment  of  our  com- 
munity. Today  I  would  like  to  pay  my 
respects  to  one  of  the  handful  of  men 
who  has  met  the  challenge  of  growth  in 
the  need  for  places  of  worship  and  re- 
ligious education,  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor   Patrick   P.    O'Dwyer. 

Monsignor  OT)wyer  was  born  in 
County  Ttpperary,  Ireland  A  graduate 
of  St.  Patrick's  College  in  Thurles 
Ireland,  he  was  ordained  in  l!>24,  and 
came  to  California.  Shortly  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
was  to  undergo  rapid  expansion  the  then 
Father  O'Dwyer  was  appointed  pastor  of 
St.  Elizabeth's  parish  At  the  time,  the 
parish  covered  the  bulk  of  the  heart 
of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Today, 
this  same  geographic  area  is  served  by 
10  pastors  in  10  parishes  With  the 
kindness  and  wit  typical  of  his  national 
origin,  and  with  a  realistic  sense  of  the 
need  for  growth,  Patrick  O'Dwyer  set 
about  building  a  beautiful  church  and 
the  attendant  educational  facilities.  He 
was  charter  chaplain  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  of  West  Valley,  then  the  only 
Knights  of  Columbus  council  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley.  In  addition  to  serv- 
ing those  of  his  own  parish,  he  made 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity in  his  efforts  ais  an  original  mem- 
ber of  the  Bethlehem  Star  Parade  Com- 
mittee. Originated  in  the  late  forties, 
this  project  has  developed  into  a  re- 
ligious parade  participated  in  by  every 
Christian  church  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.  It  is  a  religious  pageant  staged 
during    the    Christmas    season,    and    is 


truly  an  inspiration  to  the  million  people 
who  live  in  the  valley,  and  the  millions 
of  others  who  share  it  with  them  on 
television  annually.  It  is  pleasing, 
though  not  surprising,  to  his  thousands 
of  friends,  both  those  in  his  parish  and 
those  of  us  who  know  him  as  a  kindly 
friend  and  a  devout  fellow  Christian, 
that  His  Holiness  Pope  John  XXm. 
has  recently  elevated  Patrick  F.  O'Dwyer 
to  the  position  of  domestic  prelate,  as 
announced  recently  by  James  Francis 
Cardinal  Mclntyre  It  is  a  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  join  MonsiKnor  ODwyers 
multitude  of  friends  in  extendiiiR  my 
.sincere  best  wishes 


Coofrfsi  and  CIA 


EXTENSION  OP   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SE.N'TATIVES 
Wedrifsday.  Februar'j  7   1962 

Mrs  KELI.Y  Mr  Si>t>Hker  .sincf 
1953  I  have  during  each  Congress  intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  create  a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Matters  All  of  the  ar"j;uments  which  I 
have  advanced  in  the  pa.st  retain  then 
validity. 

In  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
there  wa.s  printed  an  editorial  entitled 
"Congress  and  CIA."  which  read  a.s 
follows: 

Congress  and  CIA 

Th.'  Centr.il  Ir.teillgence  Agen.-N  incl'-r  ii^ 
new  Dir«rtor  Jolin  A  McCone.  la  i>pe(Ung  .\ 
fresh  chapter  Though  wliliout  prlur  esp^rl- 
enc^  In  the  InteUlgeiico  cmmunlty  Mr 
McC'me  Is  fin  able  admlnl.'itrator  He  h.x< 
already  made  rhanifes  in  personnel  and 
mothods  which  ,»re  hi)p)«fi,<;  and  others  arf 
:ni[)eiid;nK 

But  the  Cf'Htr  a  Intelhgfnce  Agency  ciniu^t 
live  by  i'«elf  U  Is  not  a  p  lUcy-formulatinn 
agency  It  muat  provide  many  of  the  fiicth 
upon  which  noUcy  u  built  It«  secret  oper.i- 
tlon.s  can  Influence  policy  and  It  requires 
ri.s  do  :'.:i  executive  ngencles.  the  cloac  .ijuper- 
vi.slon   of  Congrfs.s 

Por  a  v-.irlety  if  reason.s  the  riA  h.i.s  n.>' 
hid  that  supervl.sl(  n  In  the  pa.st  The  system 
'if  aivl."tior  of  p'jwers  ufion  which  our  Con- 
stitution waa  founded  must  not  be  eliml- 
n.ited  or  minimized.  In  the  name  of  secrecy 
And  -ecrecy  does  not  preclude  pfTecti\e  con- 
gressioiuvl  control 

T'Xlay  the  CIA  Is  monitored  by  four  sub- 
committees of  the  .Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  House  and  -Sen- 
ate Cuba  alone  W(juld  appear  to  offer  ample 
evidence  that  these  divided  committees  do 
not  exercise  adequate  supervision  What  Is 
clearlv  needed  its  we  have  said  many  times 
Is  establishment  of  a  Joint  Congres.sional 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  a  "watchdog 
committee  similar  to  the  one  on  atomic 
energy  Such  a  committee,  continuously 
functlouing.  thoroughly  informed  -sorupu- 
lously  discreet,  could  t>e  the  CIA's  con- 
science," Its  legislative  monitor 

If  war  Is  too  Important  In  the  atomic  age 
to  be  left  to  the  generals,  secret  Intelligence 
Is  certainly  too  Important  to  be  left  entirely 
to  Its  own  devlcea 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years  the  Time.s 
has  supported  this  legislation  ,^nd  I  am 
of  course,  delighted  that  they  continue  to 


do  so  Early  last  year  after  a  similar  edi- 
torial appeared.  I  had  occasion  to  write 
the  following  letter  to  the  Times: 

April  36.  1061 
Mr  Charlks  Mhk/. 
Ttie  Netr  York  Timr^. 
Neu-  York.  N  Y 

Dkar  Mr.  Mkrz  I  read  wltb  Interest  the 
editorial  In  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
entitled  Reappraising  the  CIA."  In  It,  the 
writer  clearly  creates  the  impreaalon  that  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  MANsmi.o. 
was  the  sponsor  and  original  author  of  the 
resolution  which  would  establish  a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Intelligence 
.Matters  Humbly  I  submit  the  true  historical 
hackground   on   this   resolution 

Late  In  1950,  while  serving  on  the  commlt- 
tet-  which  was  resp^inslble  for  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1061  (Bt.- 
rle  Act  I  I  came  to  realise  the  tmaendous 
lack  of  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  th«  Con- 
gres-s,  of  inteUigeuce  matters.  Attn  2  years 
o!  periodic  consultations  with  M«inb«ra  of 
th.>  House  of  Representatives  and  legal  coun- 
sel, I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 168  In  the  83d  Congress  (July  33.  lB63i 
This  resolution  provided  for  th«  astkbllsh- 
n\'-nt  of  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Intelligence  Matters  While  I  endeavored 
to  convince  many  other  Members  of  the 
Hou«e  t'j  c<«pon8<ir  my  resolution,  my  suc- 
.-.-.s  wa.s  limited  to  my  colleagues.  Mr 
Zablucki  iH  Con  Res  16B,  83d  Cong.)  and 
Mr    .Mod    iH    Con    Res    170.  83d  Oong  ) 

In  U)55.  Senator  M.^n.sfield  Introduced  a 
simll.ir  resolution  in  the  other  body  (S  Con 
Hes  2  84'.h  C  aig  >  Durini;  the  2d  session  of 
the  84th  Cong'-css  this  resolution  was  re- 
purtctl  In  the  Senate  but  did  not  pass  be- 
ciuse  of  cTtaln  weuknes.ies  in  that  version 
<'t    my     r^huiiiiion 

I  cr.dea\  red  .U  aig  with  Mr  Zablocki.  to 
!i  ive  thl.i  resolution  reported  from  the  House 
.Kules  Committee  in  the  84th.  8Sth,  86th  and 
87th  Coi.grtsses  In  March  of  this  year,  I 
<ippf  'red  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
giwe  testimony  In  support  of  my  resolution 
Members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  appeared  In  opposition  and  testified 
that  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  waa  and  had  been  reviewing 
CIA  iictlvittes  The  committee  did  not  re- 
port my  resolution  but.  recognizing  the 
importftncc  of  the  matter,  did  not  table  the 
resolution  The  matter  la  still  before  the 
iwnunittee  .md  considerable  sentiment  for 
favorable  action  has  developed  A  report  of 
the  proceedlntrs  before  the  Oommlttee  on 
Rules  by  C  P  Trussell  appeared  In  the  New 
"^'ork    nmes  on  March  5.  1961.  at  page  66. 

Although  I  have  never  been  a  person  who 
seek'  excessive  publicity,  I  believe  that  credit 
should  be  given  where  credit  Is  due.  I  en- 
close herewith  copies  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  1«8  83d  Congress;  a  letter  which 
I  adrtrossed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  on 
Janu.irv  20  1954  Mr  Trussell's  article  of 
March  5  1961:  and  a  copy  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  2,  84th  Congress 
Siricerejy  y. mrs. 


Character   CouBta   Witb    the  Boy   Scouts 
of   America 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  February  7. 1962 

Mr     NATCHER      Mr    Speaker,   from 
FVbi  uaiy  7  through  13,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
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America  will  celebrate  their  52d  anniver- 
sary. Last  week  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
presented  with  a  Scout  badge  by  Johnny 
Blaine,  a  Cub  Scout  belonging  to  the 
Ryland  Methodist  Church  Pack  of 
Washington,  D.C.  I  am  proud  to  wear 
the  Scout  badge  during  Boy  Scout  Week 
as  I  know  of  no  other  organization  which 
has  done  more  over  the  years  for  the 
physical  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the 
youth  of  our  country  than  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

I  have  met  and  known  many  boys  like 
Johnny  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  and  these  boys,  from 
Cubs  to  Explorers,  deserve  our  whole- 
hearted support,  encouragement,  and 
respect.  FYom  the  very  beginning  of 
the  scouting  movement,  the  purpose  of 
this  organization  has  been  to  promote 
the  ability  of  boys  to  do  things  for  them- 
selves and  others,  to  train  them  in  scout- 
craft  and  to  teach  them  patriotism, 
courage,  and  self-reliance,  and  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  character  develop- 
ment, citizen  responsibility,  and  physical 
fitness.  It  is  my  belief  that  these  high 
ideals  and  purr>oses  have  been  fully  met, 
and  the  success  of  this  organization  can 
be  measured  not  only  in  terms  of  Its 
phenomenal  growth  but  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  individual  boy.  Scout 
training  and  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  a 
profound  effect  on  the  development  of 
our  future  citizens,  and  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  we  use  every  resource  at 
our  command  to  develop  men  who  will 
have  the  moral  fiber  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  space  age.  Our  Nation's 
strength  lies  in  the  charsicter  of  its 
people,  and  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  preparing  our 
youth  to  meet  the  ever -increasing 
demands  of  world  leadership  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

Boys  from  so-called  less-chance 
areas  where  juvenile  delinquency  is  high 
have  resix)nded  enthusiastically  to  the 
scouting  program.  A  police  inspector  in 
Philadelphia  has  said: 

F^r  the  first  time  in  many  years  crime  and 
delinquency  in  the  Jungle'  show  a  decrease. 
•  •  •  This  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the 
amount  of  personal  and  community  respon- 
sibility demonstrated  and  practiced  by  the 
Increased  numbers  of  people  and  institutions 
working  hand  In  hand  with  scouting. 

Good  citizens  have  replaced  future 
criminals. 

While  the  beneficial  results  of  scout- 
ing are  perhaps  more  dramatically  Il- 
lustrated in  overcrowded  cities,  an  active 
program  of  rural  scouting  in  our  farm 
areas  of  equal  importance.  Scouting's 
basic  app>eal  is  as  a  "school  of  the 
woods."  the  only  national  organization 
for  boys  that  places  its  major  emphasis 
on  camping,  hiking,  fishing,  nature  study 
and  physical  fitness,  and  it  is  in  our  rural 
communities  that  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity exists  to  explore  all  the  wonders  of 
nature. 

The  impressive  growth  and  accom- 
plishments of  scouting  would  not  be 
possible  without  the  services  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  give  un- 
stintingly  of  their  time  and  effort  to 
make  this  program  work.  TTie  high 
caliber  of  the  men  who  dedicate  them- 


selves to  the  scouting  movement  is  note- 
worthy— these  men  are  exceedingly 
well  equipped  both  mentally  and 
morally  to  be  entrusted  with  the  train- 
ing of  our  youth  and  we  owe  them  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  outstanding 
work  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  salute 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  on  their 
52d  anniversary,  and  to  wish  them  well 
in  all  their  future  endeavors.  These 
boys  and  their  leaders  know  that  in 
order  to  "strengthen  America — charac- 
ter counts." 


Medical  Schools  Need  Help 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHITSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7, 1962 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  salutary  effects  of  H.R.  4999,  a 
bill  to  provide  matching  grants  to  med- 
ical schools  for  the  construction  of  teach- 
ing facilities  and  scholarship  supp>ort  for 
medical  students,  recently  passed  by  the 
House,  is  that  it  seeks  to  relieve  a  long- 
felt  need  in  medical  education. 

It  should  be  clear  even  to  the  casual 
observer  that  the  Nation  must  augment 
its  number  of  trained  doctors.  In  order 
to  achieve  this  end,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  modernize  and  expand  existing  pro- 
grams of  medical  education  and  to  de- 
velop new  programs  and  provide  operat- 
ing support  for  medical  schools  and 
scholarship  assistance  for  medical  stu- 
dents. 

Obviously,  it  is  most  desirable  and  nec- 
essary to  continue  to  expand  the  present 
program  of  research  support.  To  my 
mind,  these  measures  must  be  taken 
prtMnptly  and  cannot  be  delayed,  if  we 
are  to  maintain  even  the  existing  ratio 
of  doctors  to  population,  not  to  speak  of 
those  required  to  meet  the  needs  of 
growth  In  population. 

As  many  of  you  know,  Massachusetts 
has  some  outstanding  schools  of  medi- 
cine which  are  making  most  significant 
contributions  to  medical  education,  im- 
provement of  the  public  health,  and  re- 
search in  many  fields  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  American  people.  The  cost 
of  a  medical  education  is  bounding  up- 
ward at  an  alarming  rate  and  lack  of 
adequate  capital  is  seriously  checking  re- 
quired extension  of  educational  facilities 
in  this  field. 

It  would  be  most  desirable:  First,  for 
medical  schools  throughout  the  country 
to  Increase  their  first-year  enrollments; 
second,  also  Increase  the  number  of 
transfer  students  they  can  accept  Into 
the  third  year  from  the  growing  number 
of  2-year  medical  schools  already  in  op- 
eration; third.  Increase  the  number  of 
qualified  doctors  that  medical  schools 
can  train  and  send  Into  the  service  of  the 
Ijeople. 

It  must  be  recognized  by  everyone  con- 
cerned that  new  medical  schools  and 
larger  medical  schools  will  require  more 


faculty  members.  Federal  programs 
have  been  helpful  and  fruitful  in  sup- 
porting valuable  research  in  medicine 
and  in  medical  science.  This,  in  turn, 
has  greatly  served  to  improve  the  Na- 
tion's health  and  strengthen  our  medical 
schools — a  long -sought  goal. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Federal 
participation  in  the  suppwrt  of  these  ac- 
tivities has  not  brought  Federal  control. 
It  is  believed  that  this  will  continue  to  be 
true  for  a  program  of  matching  grants 
for  teaching  facilities,  and  grants  for 
scholarship  support.  The  importance  to 
the  country  of  research  in  medical  and 
biological  science  has  been  recognized 
for  many  years  in  and  out  of  the 
Congress. 

It  is  now  appropriate  that  Congress 
should  recognize  that  adequate  and 
proper  education  in  medicine  underlies 
both  research  and  patient  care. 

We  should  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
medical  education  is  a  long  and  costly 
process  both  for  the  student  and  for  the 
school.  Schola'rship  funds  such  as  the 
ones  provided  in  the  bill  would  place 
medical  education  within  the  reach  of 
many  who  cannot  now  contemplate  such 
a  career  because  of  economic  circum- 
stances. 

The  above  views  are  entertained  very 
strongly  by  high  oflBcials  of  Harvard, 
Tufts  University,  and  Boston  University 
Medical  Schools.  If  scholarship  grants 
are  made.  Congress  will  have  taken  an- 
other step  in  insuring  a  more  adequate 
supply  of  talented,  well-trained  physi- 
cians and  scholars  for  the  future. 

The  early  implementation  of  this 
measure  will  be  a  great  boon  to  medical 
education  and  I  urge  expeditious  action 
in  this  regard. 


New 


York   Joumal-AmericaBU    Cmsade 
Against  Dope  Addiction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7. 1962 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Journal-American  has  been  carry- 
ing on  a  crusade  in  recent  weeks  against 
dope  peddling  with  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  saving  our  youth  from  drug  ad- 
diction. This  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  many  of  us  in  New  York  City, 
particularly  those  of  us  who  are  parents 
and  fear  that  our  children  may  fall  prey 
to  evil  influences. 

The  New  York  Journal-American  de- 
serves to  be  congratulated  for  under- 
taking this  crusade,  which  should  have 
the  support  of  all  citizens.  In  fact,  the 
public  is  taking  cognizance  of  this  effort 
to  stamp  out  addiction  among  our  youth. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  Journal -Amer- 
ican reported  that  a  citizens  commit- 
tee of  500  against  teenage  dope  ad- 
diction has  been  organized  under  the 
leadership  of  Kings  County  Judge  Hy- 
man  Barshay  and  Assemblyman  Stanley 
Steingut. 
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I  am  today  writing  to  Judge  Barshay 
and  to  Anemblyman  Stelngut  offering 
my  sui>port  and  at  the  same  time  asking 
them  to  support  my  bill,  HJl.  616,  to 
provide  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for 
the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts  In 
closed  Institutions. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  Insert  Into  the  Rbcobd  the  text 
of  an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American of  February  5,  1962.  en- 
titled "Public  Aroused."  and  also  the 
text  of  my  letter  to  Judge  Barshay  and 
Assemblyman  Stelngut: 

Pttblic  Abouszs 

The  Joiimal -American 'a  crusade  to  save 
our  teenagers  from  the  danger*  of  narcotics 
addiction  Is  really  getting  through  to  the 
people. 

Tills  was  demonstrated  again  today  with 
the  announcement  of  the  formation  of  a 
Citizens  Committee  of  500  Against  Teenage 
Dope  Addiction. 

Kings  County  Judge  Hyman  Barshay  and 
Assemblyman  Stanley  Stelngut  head  this 
masBlvc  effort  to  stamp  out, the  dope  traffic. 
They  have  enlisted  an  Impressive  array  of 
public  officials,  lawyer*,  medical  men.  and 
clergy  of  all  faiths  In  a  drive  for  a  double 
objective: 

A  statewide  medical  program  aimed  at  the 
cure  and  rehabilitation  of  addicts. 

Stiff  er  penalties  for  dope  ptishers. 
especially  the  evil  men  who  supply  narcotics 
to  mlnc»Y  Illegally. 

It  Is  gratifying  Indeed  to  have  such  dls- 
tlngulahed  citizens  solidly  lining  up  behind 
a  program  that  parallels  the  recommenda- 
tions of  our  own  blueprint  for  action. 

It  also  Is  gratifying  to  have  Judge  Barshay 
give  the  Journal -American's  crusade  full 
credit  for  "providing  the  Impetus  for  this 
project."  It  was  to  arouse  good  citizens  to 
the  need  for  action  against  the  dope  traffic 
that  we  embarked  on  this  crusade  a  month 
ago. 

We  conunend  Judge  Barshay  and  Assem- 
blyman Stelngut  for  their  plan  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  the  medical  aodetlee  and  let;al  and 
civic  groups  In  obtaining  a  maximum  secu- 
rity narcotics  hoepltai  for  New  York  City 
and  a  program  of  aftercare  for  addicts. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  committee's 
program  for  aftercare  centers  around  a  key 
reconunendatlon  In  our  blueprint.  This  Is 
a  system  of  health  camps,  where  youthful 
dope  ucers  after  treatment  In  a  hospital 
could  be  quarantined  away  from  the  InHu- 
ences  thst  led  to  their  addiction  and  receive 
vocational  tralnlntj  and  guidance. 

If  you  would  like  to  enlist  In  this  crusade, 
write  to  Assemblyman  Stanley  Stelngut. 
State  Assembly,  Albany  1,  NT  .  or  Judge  Hy- 
man Barshay,  Criminal  Courts  Building.  120 
Schermerhom  Street.  Brooklyn  1,  NY. 


CoNoaass  or  rut  Unttto  Statis. 

HotTss  or  RKMiKSEirTATTvrs, 
WaaWngton.  DC,  February  7,  1962. 
Ron  Htm  A  If  Bakshat, 
County  Court  Judge, 
Brooklyn.  NY. 

Dbab  "Ht":  I  want  to  congratulate  you  for 
following  up.  by  concrete  action,  the  graphic 
ezpos4  of  drug  addiction  and  Its  effects  on 
our  society  Initiated  recently  by  the  New 
York  Journal-American.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  offer  you  my  assistance  In  Congress  In 
every  way  poaslble. 

Dope  peddling  and  drug  addiction  U  as 
much  a  Federal  problem  as  It  Is  a  New  York 
State  and  city  problem.  Were  It  not  for  the 
evil  peddlers  of  dope,  many  of  our  ynung 
people  today  would  be  healthy  and  produc- 
tive citizens  and  New  York  would  not  have 
the  dubious  honor  of  having  the  largest 
nrmiber  of  addicts  In  the  country. 

I  have  been  aware  of  thia  situation  for  a 
number  of  years  and  have  done  aU  in  my 


power  to  try  to  stamp  out  this  evil.  It  Is  for 
this  very  reason,  and  with  the  support  of 
Conunlasloner  Harry  J.  Anallnger.  Chief  of 
the  V£.  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  that  I  Intro- 
duced my  bill.  KH.  016,  to  provide  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  States  for  the  treatment  of  nar- 
cotic addicts  In  closed  Institutions.  This 
bill  Is  now  pending  before  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce  Committee. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  Is  to  pay  half  of 
the  cost  per  bed  patient  for  the  treatment  of 
addicts  In  Institutions  maintained  by  the 
States.  With  financial  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government.  States  having  a  diffi- 
cult narcotic  problem  will  be  able  to  provide 
for  a  drug  treatment  program  under  which 
the  addict  la  committed  through  a  State 
civil  action  to  remain  undfr  treatment  until 
released  by  competent  medical  authority 

This  is  compulsory  confinement  in  a  drug- 
free  atmosphere,  but  it  is  the  only  logiciU 
way  to  deal  with  this  situation  and  It  la  sup- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  many 
organizations.  We  must  recognize  that  the 
drug  addict  is  a  sick  person  and  we  must 
treat  him  as  such.  Under  the  circumstances. 
I  would,  therefore,  like  to  propose  three 
things  for  your  Committee  of  500: 

1.  For  as  many  people  as  possible  to  write 
letters  to  Chairman  OazN  H.AaKi5t.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington  25,  DC,  as  well 
as  to  all  members  of  that  committee,  urging 
that  my  bill,  H  R  618.  be  reptjrted  out  favor- 
ably as  soon  as  possible 

2.  To  have  a  resolution  passed  by  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  memorlaliziug  Con- 
gress to   take  Immediate  action  on  my  bill. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  New  York  State  requesting  that 
they   give   their  support  to   the    bill. 

You  may  be  assured  of  my  personal  efforts 
In  all  your  endeavors. 
Sincerely  yours, 

VicTOB  L.  Awrrso. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Piili,  Politics,  and  Patriotisin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DALE  ALFORD 

or  AaKANSAZ 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Wednesday.  February  7. 1962 

Mr.  ALPORT).  Mr  Speaker,  on  the 
night  of  January  31,  it  was  my  high 
honor  and  great  privilege  to  address  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Women's  Patri- 
otic Conference  on  National  Defense. 
Inc..  meeting  In  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in 
Washington.  This  is  a  very  dedicated 
Kroup  of  patriots  who  are  working  for 
the  good  of  their  country.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  a  copy 
of  my  address  entitled  'Pills.  Politics. 
and  Patnoti.sm": 

PiLLa,  PoLmca,  akd  PATmionsM 
(Addren  of   Dale   ALroao.   MD.   Member  of 

Congress.  Women's  Patriotic  Conference  on 

National  Defense   Inc  ) 

"Pills,  politics,  ard  patriotism"  may  seem 
a  bit  unusual  as  a  topic  for  such  a  distin- 
guished group  of  patriots:  however,  when  It 
is  broken  down  into  its  separate  component.'^, 
I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
Implications  are  not  quite  as  8«jphomorl.sh 
as  a  first  impresflon  might  bring  Or— at 
the  expense  of  alliteration  -I  might  say  plUs. 
politics,  and  conservati.«m.  The  three  wi^rds 
of  the  title  indicate  a  metamorphoels  of  my 
own  life  In  the  past  ftw  yean 


puis  has  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  by  profession  I  am  a  physician  and 
surgeon.  For  several  years  I  served  od  the 
committee  on  public  relations  of  my  State 
medical  society  and  for  6  years  served  as 
chairman  of  this  committee.  During  the 
latter  period  I  attended  numerous  meetings, 
many  local,  and  some  on  a  national  level, 
dealing  with  trends  in  legislation  and  spe- 
ciflcally  with  Government  regulation  of  my 
own  profession.  Through  this  experience  I 
developed  a  profound  Interest  In  politics  and. 
In  addition  to  being  a  student  of  medicine, 
became  a  student  of  political  science.  There- 
in lies  the  reason  for  the  tecond  word  in  the 
title  of  my  remarks,  "jxalltics."  As  a  physician 
and  buslnesyman  I  found  that  I  had  sviflered 
a  true  confrontation  with  a  relatively  new 
philosophy  of  forgetUng  what  you  are  and 
want  to  be  and  merging  yourself  with  the 
masses.  Get  yourself  some  kind  of  protective 
law — Irrespective  of  your  talents  or  capacities 
or  workmanahip  or  diligence — and  hide  your- 
self under  It  and  cover  yourself  with  it.  Yes. 
the  trend  would  seem  to  be  too  much  the 
Idea  that  the  main  thing  Is  to  be  protected. 
Be  secure  Be  certain.  Let  the  Government, 
let  Washington,  let  the  Congress,  let  the  law 
take  care  of  us.  It  is  my  oontsntlon  that 
this  Is  not  the  kind  of  philosophy  that  made 
this  country  great.  Thomaa  Jeffsrsoo  said 
the  American  Republic  was  to  be  a  great 
experiment  which  would  determine  for  ail 
time  whether  or  not  "men  may  be  trusted 
to  g  ivern  themselves  without  a  mailer."  He 
(n-edlcted    future    happiness    for    Americana 

if  we  can  prevent  the  Government  from 
wasting  the  labors  of  the  people  under  the 
r.reten«e  uf  taking  care  of  them."  This 
country  was  not  built  by  spineless  Socialists. 
Amtrlca  achieved  greatness  by  the  pioneering 
spirit  of  rugged  individualists  who  blazed 
new  trails,  shaped  their  own  destiny  without 
Government  planning — were  self-reliant  and 
free. 

It  has  almost  come  to  the  point  where  ttis 
race  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  not  between 
a  slave  economy  and  a  free  economy,  but  be- 
tween a  slave  economy  and  a  half-free  econ- 
omy. We  know  that  we  have  already  lost 
man 7  of  our  freedoms  through  us\u'patlon 
and  lejflslative  processes.  When  one  Is  sin- 
cpre  and  cunsclontlous  and  makes  a  study  of 
the  nature  of  government  and  its  political 
philosophy,  an  intelligent  and  falrmliuted 
Lndl vidua]  Inunedlately  recognises  tiiat  our 
yuung  Nation  t>ecame  the  wealthiest,  ticalth- 
lest,  and  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world 
In  less  than  200  years  through  a  private  en- 
terprise economy  guaranteed  to  us  under  the 
Constitution.  Whether  the  Held  is  Federal 
obstruction  for  the  buslnewman.  whether  it 
Is  telling  the  physician  what  he  may  or  may 
not  do  with  respect  to  his  patients,  or  wheth- 
er it  Is  telling  the  merchant  how  to  run  his 
sture.  i>r  the  farmer  what  he  can  plant,  or 
destruyinif  patent  rights  on  American  life- 
swing  drugs,  or  destroying  the  Incentive  of 
husinpss  throuKh  taxation,  the  long  arm  of 
(Kivernment  is  out  of  place  when  It  Impinges 
on  private  enterprise.  Government's  place 
Is  to  maintain  the  outer  fences  of  economy 
In  repair  Government's  place  is  not  to  step 
lns:de  tlie  .sphere  of  direction  and  assume 
either  the  authority  or  responsibility.  TTiat 
belongs  to  thr  people  It  lielongs  to  private 
initiative  And  this  is  what  the  Government 
did  do  under  the  Constitution  for  a  long 
time  But  al:is  When  one  examines  the 
philosi  phy  of  some  of  our  more  prominent 
■ilBcla'.s.  a  student  of  p.^)litical  science  will 
have  to  admit  th  »t  the  philtjsophy  falls  un- 
der the  rU.^lc  definition  of  "International 
••Kx-lallsm  ••  It  U  internationalism  on  one 
side  and  freedom  on  the  other. 

"Hie  time  has  come  to  relnvoke  the  prin- 
r'pl«^  '  f  our  Founding  Fathers,  which  brings 
u^  to  the  third  word  in  the  title  of  my  re- 
mtrk^,   "patrioti-im  " 

Each  of  you  here  knows  that  there  ars 
forces  at  work  In   the  United  States  today. 
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trying  to  weaken  and  undermine  our  people. 
And  it  Is  only  when  we  understand  that  they 
are  trying  to  destroy  us  that  we  can  work 
t<igether  to  prevent  them  from  reducing  us 
to  a  common  denominator  that  would  bring 
about  our  destruction.  If  you  advocate 
patriotism  today  you  automatically  become 
a  "radical  reactionary"  to  the  leftwlngers. 
Theyll  tell  you  that  you  belong  to  a  bygone 
era.  that  this  is  the  20th  century  and  that 
we  'niust  conform"  to  our  time — in  other 
words,  that  we  must  conform  to  their  par- 
ticular brand  of  socialism,  Keynesian, 
Fabian,  or  Marxian — or  to  the  international- 
ism of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 
They  will  tell  you.  in  the  words  of  a  promi- 
nent official,  that  "the  American  people  have 
little,  if  any.  need  to  t>c  alerted  to  the  men- 
ace of  the  cold  war."  They  will  advocate 
negotiation  with  the  Communists  "in 
secret" — and  tell  us  that  we  face  the  risk  of 
nuclear  destruction  If  we  do  not  do  so;  in- 
ternational blackmail  Negotiation,  to  the 
Communists,  means,  of  course,  that  this 
country  and  its  allies  will  make  concessions. 
When  you  ask  them  if  freedom  is  not  better 
than  a  straitjacket,  they  will  reply  "a  strait- 
jacket  is  more  orderly  and  besides  a  strait- 
Jacket  is  democratic  If  everyone  wears  it." 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  reducing  us  to  a 
common  denominator  They  would  lead  us 
into  a  one-world  government — and  tell  us  It 
is  different  from  communism  Khrushchev 
apparently  thinks  differently  In  his  address 
to  the  Russian  Communist  Party  Congress  he 
expressed  hoi>e  that  the  present  socialism 
which  exists  in  Russia  would  soon  become 
total  communism  and  he  seemed  confident 
when  he  stated  that  "by  1980  the  world 
would  be  a  Communist  Utopia." 

Socialism  has  l>een  defined  as  governmen- 
tal ownership  or  control  of  the  means  of 
production.  And  communism,  as  any  politi- 
cal scientist  knows.  Is  socialism.  Karl  Marx 
labeled  himself  a  Socialist.  After  the  Com- 
munist revolution,  Russia  was  named  the 
"Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics."  The 
Invasion  of  socialism  and/or  communism 
Into  the  United  States,  penetrating  every 
facet  of  ovir  lives,  bringn  us  to  the  Inevita- 
ble conclusion  that  America  Is  In  dire  need 
of  a  new  breath  of  patriotism.  We  need  to 
reawaken  ourselves  and  all  citizens  at  every 
level  of  our  economy  to  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying  our  Nation's  greatness, 
and  to  the  influences  that  are  working  to 
undermine  the  very  foundations  of  our  in- 
herent God-given  rights 

I  am  for  economy  In  Government  at  ev- 
ery level:  city,  county.  State,  and  National. 
I  am  for  fiscal  responsibility.  I  am  for  a 
sound  dollar. 

Fiscal  divisions  may  seriously  affect  indi- 
vidual rights  and  freedoms.  For  example, 
taxes  may  cancel  the  right  of  the  Individual 
to  spend  part  of  his  money  the  way  he  wants 
to,  and  the  higher  the  taxes,  the  less  personal 
discretion  for  spending. 

Although  a  heavy  tax  burden  is  probably 
Inevitable  in  these  tlm<!s.  it  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  Insure  that  the  citizen  la  not 
deprived  of  his  rights  to  spend  his  own 
money  except  to  the  degree  essential  to  meet 
proper  and  reasonable  Government  costs. 
Since  individual  liberty  is  fundamental  in 
American  sovereignty,  every  fiscal  and  eco- 
nomic division  should  also  l>e  carefully 
weighed  in  terms  of  its  effects  on  Individual 
rights  and  freedoms. 

Our  taxes  have  Increased  in  the  last  26 
years  from  SSO  per  capita  in  1936  to  »660  per 
capita  in  19«1.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  esUmated  that  for  every  $1,000  paid  by 
you.  the  average  taxpayer,  you  wUl  pay  an- 
other W20  in  other  types  of  Federal  taxes, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly.  So  when  you 
figure  your  Income  tax,  add  another  82  per- 
cent for  all  the  other  Federal  taxes  you  have 
paid  through  sundry  sources,  and  this  would 
more  accurately  be  yotir  Federal  tax  burden. 
All  of  this  Is  over  and  above  and  in  addition 
to  the  social  security  tax. 


Tour  elected  Representatives  and  Senators 
should  be  your  lobby  as  a  taxpayer,  but  they 
cannot  be  successful  if  there  continues  to 
be  powerful  pressxire  groups  pushing  for 
political  projects.  There  is  a  proposal  now 
Ijefore  the  Congress  to  grant  the  power  to 
our  executive  branch  of  Government  to 
raise  or  lower  income  taxes  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Executive  and  without  the  specific 
consent  of  Congress.  I  maintain  that  this 
Is  taxation  without  representation  and  that 
if  this  is  accepted  this  cotmtry  will  have 
regressed  200  years  to  the  days  when  tax- 
payers in  righteous  indignation  rebelled  at 
the  assiunptlon  of  similar  dictatorial  power 
and  dramatized  their  protest  with  the  Bos- 
ton Tea  Party.  Individual  liberties,  the  free- 
dom of  choice,  and  the  right  of  private 
property  wUl  continue  to  disappear  unless 
the  taxi>ayer8  of  this  country  rise  up  in  pro- 
test to  this  usurpation  of  power. 

Our  Federal  debt  reached  a  peak  of  $27 
billion  at  the  end  of  August  1919.  On 
Monday  of  this  week,  January  29,  1962.  the 
Treasury  Department  reported  that  the  na- 
tional debt  had  Jumped  to  a  record  $297 
billion.  The  Treasury  can  still  borrow  $542 
million  before  hitting  the  temporary  debt 
celling  of  $298  billion  because  not  all  of  the 
total  debt  comes  under  the  legal  limit.  The 
servicing  of  a  large  debt  is  now  a  sizable 
part  of  the  total  tax  burden.  The  Interest 
amounts  to  about  $9  billion.  And  now  the 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  raise  the  tem- 
porary debt  limit  by  $10  billion — to  a  new 
high  of  $308  billion.  This  should  give  us 
some  idea  about  the  size  of  the  budget 
deficits  now  to  be  encountered  when  the 
temporary  expenses  overcome  the  Income  tax 
esUbllshed  in  the  World  War  I  era  as  tem- 
porary and  the  corporate  Income  tax  levied 
as  temporary  in  the  Korean  war  and  the 
temporary  taxes  on  telephones  and  trans- 
portation established  in  World  War  n.  In 
fact,  everything  we  have  today  will  l>e  purely 
temporary  if  the  present  trend  continues. 

A  large  part  of  these  hard-earned  dollars 
Is  going  down  the  drain  in  the  form  of 
foreign  aid.  Under  the  banner  of  mutual 
assistance,  we  are  underglrdlng  foreign  econ- 
omies that  are  operating  this  very  day  in 
open  competition  with  American  business. 
Scrapping  our  present  reciprocal  trade  policy 
and  exciianglng  it  for  the  proposed  "conmion 
market"  policy  will  be  simply  an  economic 
surrender  on  the  part  of  American  business 
and  American  Itibor  to  the  internationalists. 
When  Americans  arrive  at  the  point  in  our 
economic  life  that  we  cannot  survive  or 
defend  this  private  enterprise  economy  un- 
der the  Constitution  without  the  permission 
or  consent  of  foreign  powers  or  international 
agencies,  then  Americans  will  have  lost  the 
national  sovereignty  and  Independence  for 
which  our  forefathers  fought  so  valiantly 
and  so  successfully.  How.  in  the  name  of 
commonsense,  can  we  continue  to  increase 
the  national  debt,  literally  pouring  billions 
of  dollars  into  spurious  projects  around  the 
world,  all  in  the  name  of  or  guise  of  pre- 
venting communism  when  all  we  need  to  do 
is  look  at  Laos,  Culaa,  Vietnam,  and  others 
where  our  foreign  aid  was  used  and  we  are 
now  hated  and  these  countries  have  fallen 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain?  We  are  giving 
our  hard-earned  tax  dollars  to  countries 
whose  philosophies  are  alien  to  ours  and  in 
many  instances  underglrdlng  governments 
alien  to  our  economy  and  American  way  of 
life.  There  are  many  examples  that  can  l>e 
cited.  One  recent  illustration  is  that  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  British  Guiana  when  he 
stated  on  "Meet  the  Press"  October  15,  1961 : 
"In  the  economic  field  I  do  not  believe  in 
capitalism.  I  do  not  l)elleve  that  free  en- 
terprise which  may  have  been  wonderful  for, 
say,  the  United  States  of  America,  will,  in 
present  day  circumstances,  develop  either 
in  my  country  or  an  underdeveloped  coun- 
try in  tbe  world  generally."  This  foreign 
official  who  was  seeking  our  tax  money  in 
the  form  of  economic  aid  evaded  an  answer 


to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  his  ad- 
ministration was  pro-Communist.  I  think 
that  we,  as  patriotic  Americans,  are  entitled 
to  know  whether  o\ir  economic  aid  to  such 
an  administration  would  receive  proper 
credit  to  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  eyes  of  his  own  people.  Ctontinulng  our 
study  of  the  global  cold  war,  let  us  review 
the  statement  of  President  Tshomlae  of 
Katanga  issued  January  7  of  this  year,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  President  Tshombe  is  a 
Christian  leader  dedicated  to  fighting  the 
Communists.  Here  is  a  quote  from  his 
statement:  "With  unexpected  ferocity,  in- 
credible in  an  international  force  whose 
mission  is  to  serve  peace,  the  armies  of  the 
United  Nations  attacked  Katanga  with  as- 
tonishing violence.  They  used  the  most 
murderous  of  weapons.  They  did  not  spare 
the  civilian  population,  which  became  the 
great  victim  of  this  cataclysm  for  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
should  perhaps  be  held  even  n!K>re  respon- 
sible than  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
In  truth,  the  Katangan  people  cannot  forget 
that  it  was  American  planes  tliat  brought 
reinforcements  of  arms  and  material  to  the 
United  Nations  forces,  and  made  possible  the 
bombardment  of  Katanga's  capital,  now 
partly  destroyed  and  become  a  city  in  a 
8tup>or." 

In  my  opinion,  as  American  citizens  we 
are  entitled  to  know  why  American  planes 
carried  supplies  aiding  a  pro-Communist 
movement  opjxjsed  to  a  dedicated  anti- 
Communist  administration  In  a  sovereign 
state.  Who  is  responsible  for  this  paradoxi- 
cal situation?  Sliall  we  blame  the  State 
Department  or  shall  we  blame  the  real 
Ixisses  of  our  foreign  policy  in  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations;  that 
invisible  government  known  as  "the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations"?  And  yet  officials  on 
the  Washington  scene  state  in  such  a  su- 
perior sophisticated  manner  that  "the 
American  people  have  little,  if  any,  need  to 
l>e  alerted  to  the  menace  of  the  cold  war." 
Are  American  citizens  to  be  relegated  to  the 
position  of  serfs  or  peasants  Iwwlng  in  sur- 
rendering silence  to  the  feudallstic  egotisti- 
cal whims  of  the  CFR?  Are  all  our  rights 
as  a  sovereign  nation  to  tie  destroyed? 

The  foreign  policy  of  lx)th  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations  apparently 
is  dominated  by  the  Cotmcll  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and.  In  my  opinion,  seems  to  hinge 
on  a  strategy  not  to  destroy  conununlsm,  but 
In  the  words  of  Dean  Manion  to  preserve 
communism  "as  a  convenient  means  for  the 
destruction  of  American  Independence":  a 
strategy  not  to  destroy  the  United  Nations 
but  to  use  it  as  a  convenient  world  govern- 
ment, using  words  instead  of  bullets,  to 
socialize  the  world;  and  apparently  in  the 
meantime  to  create  regional  world  govern- 
ment In  the  form  of  Fabian  socialism  and 
then  hand  it  to  the  rest  of  the  world  «ub  a 
better  substitute  for  the  Russian-type 
socialism.  Prom  the  actions  of  our  foreign 
policy  experts  this  is  what  we  are  to  know 
as  peaceful  coexistence,  the  existence  of 
two  kinds  of  socialism.  In  an  objective 
study  of  this  two-headed  socialistic  monster 
one  is  directed  to  such  a  conclusion  by  Just 
such  remarks  as  one  prominent  opinion - 
maker  when  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that: 
"The  social  objectives  and  tendencies  of 
communism  are.  by  and  large,  in  the  same 
direction  of  those  of  Western  liberal-  indus- 
trialism." 

Shortly  before  his  visit  to  the  United 
States,  Nlklta  Klu-ushchev  said:  "We  cannot 
expect  the  Americans  to  Jump  from  capital- 
ism to  communism,  but  we  can  assist  their 
elected  leaders  in  giving  Amertcans  small 
doses  of  socialism,  until  they  suddenly  awake 
to  find  they  have  communism." 

And  now  with  this  background  of  a  con- 
fused and  tortuous  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
we  are  now  called  upon  in  Congress  to  take 
up  one-half  or  $100  mllhon  of  a  $200  million 
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bond  iMue  by  th«  United  Nations  Ln  order 
tbat  tbe  VM  can  b«U  itmlt  out  of  an  Irre- 
sponalbto  policy  tnat  resiiitcd  In  tbe  deQclt 
tnroogb  aggroBton  agmlnat  Katanga  and 
quastlonable  policies  with  respect  to  Ooe 
and  Angola.  Why  Is  the  United  NaUons  in 
nnancuu  trouble  at  this  time?  Simply  be- 
cause Russia  refuMS  to  pay  anything  for 
police  operations.  Prance  and  aome  of  the 
Arab  States  also  have  balked  at  paying. 
Many  other  nations  lag  far  behind  In  their 
obligations  to  the  United  Nations.  Out  of 
104  nattona.  at  leaft  82  arc  In  arrears. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  paid 
t323  million  Into  the  U.N  for  the  IMI 
operating  budget.  Since  Us  start,  the  United 
States  already  has  paid  more  than  •!  5  bil- 
lion Into  the  United  Nations.  And  this 
figure  does  not  Include  the  itagt^erlng  cust 
at  the  Korean  conflict,  which  was  supported 
almost  entirely   by  the  United   States. 

How  far  in  the  red  is  the  United  Nations? 
Right  now  the  deficit  stands  at  tl07  million. 
Working  capital  of  the  Organization  Is  down 
to  aero 

Tbe  United  Nations  was  designed  to  pre- 
serve peace  in  the  world,  but  the  follies, 
foibles,  and  frauds  of  the  U.N.  cause  me  to 
conclude  that  the  United  Nations  Is  totally 
Ineffective  in  Its  world  mission  of  peace  and 
Justice  and  that  the  U  N  bond  Lsuo  should 
be  dcclalTety  rejected  by  the  Congress  of  a 
sovereign  people. 

It  is  Indeed  ironic  that  our  Nation  should 
be  preparing  for  a  hot  war  while  appeasing 
tbe  enemy  In  the  cold  war.  It  Is  difficult.  I 
am  sure,  for  many  Americans  who  have  been 
called  to  active  duty  recently  to  rationalize 
that  they  are  at  the  frontline  of  defense 
while  we  permit  Communists  to  be  trained 
at  our  own  installation  In  the  continental 
United  States  of  America.  More  Ironic,  per- 
haps, is  that  our  servicemen  are  ordered  to 
defend  the  peace  of  their  fellow  citizens 
abroad,  but  even  within  our  own  borders  they 
are  not  allowed  to  speak  out  against  the 
threat  of  International  communism.  Such 
phrases  as  "the  Communist  challenge."  or 
"the  steady  advaJice  of  communism."  or  "on 
such  theories  socialism  thrives,"  or  "insidi- 
ous Ideology  of  world  communism"  have 
been  stricken  from  proposed  speeches  by 
military  leaders.  What  on  earth  goes  on  here 
in  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave  when  an  American  is  ordered  head- 
long Into  the  cannon's  mouth  In  defense  of 
his  country  but  cannot  utter  words  against 
the  enemy?  As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I 
sincerely  believe  It  U  my  patriotic  duty  to 
speak  out  against  the  pragmatic  prating  of 
the  political  puppets  directed  to  censor  such 
words  of  our  military  leaders. 

Prom  what  we  read  In  the  press  as  tu  state- 
ments being  issued  relative  to  patriots  and 
supcrpatrlou  It  becomes  Immediately  ob- 
vious that  many  persons  In  high  political 
ofOce*  are  not  properly  Informed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  real  enemy. 

Despite  the  economic,  political,  and  psy- 
chological battles  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
some  of  our  political  leaders  still  contend, 
either  t>ecau8e  of  their  lack  of  knowledge 
about  international  conununisin.  or  what  Is 
infinitely  worse,  because  they  are  completely 
duped  by  the  psychological  warfare  methods 
employed  by  our  Socialist  enemy,  that  there 
Lb  no  cause  for  alarm.  From  the  Lenin  School 
of  Political  Warfare.  Oeorgla  Dimltrov  stated. 
"We  must  always  rentember  that  one  sympa- 
thizer la  generally  worth  more  than  a  dozen 
militant  Communists."  So  one  sympathizer 
In  any  American  community  can  effectively 
do  tlie  work  of  12  Communis^. 

What  more  effective  way  can  we  combat 
International  communism  than  through  a 
properly  informed  military  not  afraid  to 
Inform  other  members  of  the  military  of 
the   true  nature  of  the  enemy. 

Our  bureaucrats  apparently  have  all  kinds 
at  rights  of  freedom  of  speech  while  denying 
right  to  other  branches  of  Govern- 


ment service.  A  classic  example  Is  the  re- 
cent statement  by  a  Oovernnoent  oOcial 
that  a  welfare  state  Is  our  beet  defense 
against  communism."  Now  if  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  positive  progressive  aoth  cen- 
tury liberal  philosophy,  then  I  am.  Indeed. 
a  negative,  old-fashioned  conservative 
American   patriot. 

In  spite  of  the  maae  of  political  com- 
mentary we  read  and  hear  today  there  are 
only  two  distinct  sides  to  the  issue  when 
all  the  frost  and  foam  is  blown  away.  There 
are  those  who  wish  to  maintain  our  liber- 
ties and  freedoms  under  the  Constitution 
and  there  are  those  who  accept  or  welcome 
Pederal  usurpation  which  aims  at  over- 
throwing the  Constitution  and  establishing 
a  centralized  international  government 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  mental  giant 
to  understand  that  communism  is  a  total 
thrp;a.  th.it  It  Is  a  military  threat:  an  eoo- 
r.om;c  threat,  a  political  threat,  an  Infiltra- 
tion 'hreat  and  a  propaganda  threat  Why 
should  we  not  use  every  possible  means 
available  to  us  to  flght  communism  when 
our  freedoms  are  at  stake''  Why  do  some 
leaders  spealc  of  a  program  for  survival  but 
never  of  a  progr;un  to  totally  defeat  com- 
munism? Does  their  idea  of  survival  mean 
ttie  s  arender  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to 
an  lnternatlon.il  flag?  As  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans we  shou.d  never  entertain  the  thought 
that  Old  Glory  must  be  subservient  to  the 
United  Nations  fl.ig.  the  NATO  flag  or  any 
other  flag  on  earth. 

We  achieved  our  position  of  prominence  In 
the  world  through  rigorous  attention  to 
our  domestic  affairs  and  by  preservation  of 
the  principles  of  private  enterprise  througn 
indiv.duiil  Initiative.  We  did  not  do  it  by 
letting  International  planners  and  day- 
dreamers  siphon  off  our  freedoms — and  we 
will  not  now  let  them  talce  It  away  from 
lis  But  we  must  again  do  what  our  fore- 
fathers did  That  18  we  must  release  the 
eiiergles  of  the  poople  to  achieve,  to  ad- 
vance, to  m.^ste^.  to  expand  by  leaps  and 
bounds 

Not  since  the  d-xys  of  the  Pour.ding  Fathers 
has  this  country  been  in  such  desperate 
need  of  patriotism  and  conservative  think- 
ing The  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to 
the  feeding  of  the  monster  that  would 
swallow  us  up  Tlie  time  has  come  to  rid 
ourselves  of  the  Internationalists  and  re- 
turn to  nationalism.  It  u  not  too  late — 
and  our  people  are  becoming  aroused  and 
Inf firmed  Y  jur  very  presence  here  Is  strong 
Indication  of  that.  Everywhere  alert  Ameri- 
cans, like  yourselves,  are  taking  action  to 
safeguard  the  preservation  of  our  traditional 
way  of  life  I  am  persuaded  that  every- 
where there  are  loyal,  patriotic,  courageous 
Americans  who  are  ready  to  take  up  this 
battle  and  save  our  great  country  With 
your  efforts  will  come  other  Americans  to 
meet  the  challenge. 

I  have  stated  repeatedly  that  we  are  stiind- 
Ing  between  two  great  moui-taln  penks  of 
eteriitty--on  the  left  we  have  an  atheistic 
socialistic,  communistic  superstate  and  on 
the  right  we  have  our  American  Fiepubllc 
held  together  by  the  greatest  of  all  legal  In- 
struments, the  American  Constitution,  dedi- 
cated to  the  c.ivise  of  freedom  and  of  Al- 
mighty   God. 

Yes,  It  m.iy  be  a  cliche,  but  It  Is  good  for 
us  to  understand  that  America  Is  at  the 
crossroads — the  iTossroads  between  bigger 
government  and  a  form  of  state  socialism  on 
one  side  and  a  private  enterprise  system  of 
constitutional  government  on  the  other. 
The  burning  question  today  Is.  "How  far 
down  the  road  Into  socialism  and  the  wel- 
fare state  do  we  go  before  we  lose  all  our 
freedoms'"  Senator  Btko  of  Virginia  said: 
"The  welfare  state-  Is  that  state  of  twilight 
In  which  the  flow  of  democratic  freedom  Is 
fading  beyond  the  horlson.  leaving  ua  to  be 
swallowed  in  tbe  blackness  of  socialism,  or 
worse." 


We.  as  a  people,  must  not  be  hoodwinked 
or  duped  by  the  malicious  meandcrlngs  of 
a  lef  ust  press,  leading  us  into  sociallam  and 
World  government  through  the  hypocritical 
cry  of  peace,  peace  Peace  can  only  be  main- 
tained in  a  materialistic  world  by  a  show 
of  firmness  and  courage — and  most  Impor- 
tant of  all  In  the  eyes  of  the  Cocnmunlst 
world  —the  power  to  destroy.  There  Is  not 
time  for  Inactluu  and  appeasement.  There 
u  no  lime  for  retreat  and  compromise.  This 
Is  a  time  that  calls  for  a  worldwide  offensive 
on  the  part  of  a  Christian  nation  that  will 
stand  resolute  against  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness. 

Let  us  make  America  strong  first.  I  say 
charity  begins  at  home.  Let  us  not  dissipate 
our  resources:  let  us  not  disperse  our  man- 
power around  the  world  while  training  Com- 
munists within  our  own  interior.  Let  us 
leave  our  children  a  legacy  of  patriotism  and 
not  be  a  party  to  discrediting  patriots 
through  an  an tl-antt -Communist  campaign. 
Let  us  not  forget  first  of  all  that  everything 
we  have  we  owe  to  Almighty  Ood.  This  la 
one  belief  the  Communists  cannot  Imitate 
in  their  atheistic  Ideology,  for  When  they 
do  assert  this  fundamental  belief  In  Ood. 
the  victory  will  have  been  won.  No,  we  can- 
n  t  win  by  Imitating  the  atheistic  Soclaliata 
of  the  world,  we  cannot  win  by  destroying 
the  sovereignty  of  our  Nation  In  the  name 
of   an   International   government. 

It  may  be  late,  but  It  Is  not  too  late  to  save 
our  Republic. 

We  can  win  If  the  American  eagle  U  tree 
to  Qj  with  o::ly  loyal  Americans  on  board. 


The  Stmcflc  Against 
DonunatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or    IMDIANA 

IN  TUB  SKNATB  OP  TH«  UNITBO  8TATSS 

Wednesday,  February  7. 1962 

Mr  CAPEHART.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  speech  by  Etena- 
tor  Barry  Goldwatur  before  the  Notre 
Dame  University  student  body  In  South 
Bend.  Ind..  on  February  6,  1862. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Text  of  a  Spiech  bt  Sen  atom  Bauit  Oold- 

WATEJt,    or    .Arizona,    BcroRX    Nomz    Damk 

UNivERsrrr    SrrotNT    Boot,    SorxH    Bekd, 

Lm)  .  Febrtart  6.  1962 

In  our  struggle  against  Communist  domt- 
nauon,  what  do  we  Americans  really  cham- 
pioi. ' 

W;.at  do  we  really  believe'' 

What  do  we  really  stand  for? 

Is  the  rest  of  the  world  getting  a  true  pic- 
ture of  our  national  character? 

I  don't  think  there  is  a  single  person  here 
today  who  doubts  that  there  U  a  serious  mis- 
understanding throughout  the  world  regard- 
ing the  fundame:ital  alms — the  fundamental 
philosophy-  of  the  American  people. 

Is  It  enough  to  tell  the  world  that  we  can 
build  a  better  lawnmower?  Now  a  good, 
cheap  lawnmower  has  Its  place.  We  can  all 
agree  on  that. 

Is  It  enough  to  tell  the  world  we  can  build 
a  more  efficient  tractor?  All  of  us  know  that 
more  efflclent  tractors  are  important.  We 
can  all  agree  on  that. 

But  Is  a  cheaper  lawnmower,  cr  a  more 
efflclent  tractor  the  symbol  tttat  ezpreases 
the  s— euuc  of  America? 
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Distinguished  fcr«lgn  obaarvera,  like  Dr. 
Charles  Malik  at  Lisbaiioo.  bave  said  that  all 
too  often  our  Amerloan  publicity  man  have 
represented  tills  Natkm  In  the  wrong  light. 
rhey  have  too  often  pictured  as  as  a  nation 
primarily  Interested  In  ofily  material  gain. 

On  the  contrary  the  story  of  America  and 
her  accomplishments  Is  the  story  at  men 
with  deep  spiritual  motlTatlons — men  wbo 
sought  freedom  to  pursue  their  own  Ideals 
and  their  own  alma  as  the  children  ot  Ood. 
Some  historians,  blinded  by  materialistic 
considerations,  tiave  written  about  my  own 
btate  of  ArlBona  and  the  whole  West  as 
though  this  vast  area  was  opened  only  as 
a  result  of  men  driven  by  a  desire  for  gain. 
Fascinated  by  storlee  of  the  gold  rush,  land 
hunger,  and  btiSalo  hunting,  they  Ignore  the 
real  story — the  story  of  pioneers  wltb  tlie 
spiritual  fiber  to  overcame  Impossible  mate- 
rial obstacles  to  carve  a  civilisation  out  of 
the  wilderness.  I  think  of  the  Mormona 
whose  spiritual  strengtb  brought  a  wbole 
desert  into  bloom. 

The  same  sort  of  materialist  vision  whlcb 
distorts  tbe  true  meaning  ot  tlie  opening  ot 
the  West,  is  presenting  a  picture  ot  America 
to  tbe  world  which  interprets  the  ideals  d 
America  in  purely  economic  terms. 

We  have  seen  a  worldwide  publicity 
campaign  which  offers  a  mall-order  cata- 
log as  the  quintessence  of  the  American 
dream — a  sort  of  materialist  substitute  for 
the  Bible. 

Somehow  the  idea  has  gotten  abroad  that 
the  way  to  share  the  American  Ideal  is  to  be- 
come bigger,  fatter,  and  more  luxurious. 
People  are  beginning  to  believe  that  to  be 
American  is  simply  to  have  nK>re  food  and 
more  complicated  gadgets. 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  presented  with  these 
claims,  many  people  in  the  Moslem  world 
or  tbe  Buddbist  lands  or  even  Europe  ask 
tbemselves,  "What,  after  all,  Is  the  difference 
between  tbe  Communists  and  the  Ameri- 
cans? Tbey  both  ten  tis  that  life  is  for  mate- 
rial prosperity  and  for  military  superiority; 
and  tbey  use  almost  Identical  pbrases." 

I  suggest  we  Americans  bave  been  o\ir  own 
worst  apologists. 

Are  WW  really  nothing  better  than  mate- 
rlalistst  Do  we  genuinely  believe  tbat  tbe 
test  of  a  nation's  virtue  and  greatness  la 
Its  gross  national  product  or  Its  modem 
military  gadgets?  Are  wall-to-wall  carpets 
and  space  capsules  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
American  clvlliaatlon  ?  Do  we.  in  short, 
truly  believe  In  anytblng  beyond  tbe  mate- 
rial alms  of  the  Communists? 

If  not.  wby  do  we  oppose  the  Commu- 
nists? If  material  progress  la  our  only  aim, 
why  not  Join  themt 

It  Is  true  that  we  still  are  richer  and 
stronger  than  the  Soviets — though  their 
standard  of  living  has  Increased  somewhat, 
and  their  military  power  has  Increased  great- 
ly. Well  suppose  then,  10  years  from  now, 
the  Communists  achieve  a  standard  of  living 
higher  than  ours,  and  an  army  and  an  air 
force  and  a  navy  better  tban  ours.  (I  do  not 
expect  them  to;  but  suppose  tbls  for  tbe  sake 
of  argument.) 

Sbould  we.  In  such  circumstances,  admit 
their  superiority  and  yield  to  them?  If 
prosperity  and  material  power  are  tbe  prime 
sunmiltB  of  human  striving.  It  follows  tbat 
we  might  Just  as  well  throw  In  our  lot  wltb 
the  Oommunlsts.  In  fact,  there  are  so-called 
liberals  In  America  today  who  bave  come  to 
this  conclusion.  Tbey  say  tbey  would  ratber 
be  Red  than  dead. 

But  I  cannot  agree  tbat  material  prosper- 
ity and  armed  might  are  the  Indeaes  of  per- 
sonal and  national  greatness.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  mere  standard  of  living.  In 
Itself,  Is  worth  dying  for.  I  deny  that  good- 
ness and  truth  are  determined  by  the  magni- 
tude and  number  of  hydrogen  bombs.  I  stig- 
gsst  tbat  we  Americana,  and  our  Christian 
and  Western  civilisation,  stand  for  truths 


nobler  and  more  enduring  tban  these  mate- 
rial satlKfactlona. 

I  suggest  tbat  If  you  must  choose,  It  Is  bet- 
ter to  be  poor  and  free  tban  to  be  snug  and 
a  slave. 

I  suggest  13iat  If  you  must  choose.  It  U 
better  to  live  In  peril,  but  wltb  Justice,  than 
to  live  on  a  summit  of  material  power,  but 
unjustly. 

I  suggest  that  If  you  must  choose,  it  Is 
better  to  stand  up  as  a  suffering  man  tban  to 
lie  down  as  a  satisfied  animal. 

Now  to  compete  in  bragging  with  the  Com- 
munists Is  lost  endeavor;  at  that  game  the 
most  practiced  liar  always  wins.  And  to 
adopt  Conununlst  standards  for  such  a  brag- 
ging match  is  folly.  To  cite  tables  of  figures 
about  our  low  prices  and  our  high  wages  con- 
verts no  Communists,  and  Impresses  few  neu- 
trals, and  does  not  convince  even  ourselves: 
Indeed,  this  may  rouse  envy  throughout  the 
world,  without  creating  friendship.  To  dem- 
onstrate that  our  Globemasters  can  fly  in 
enough  Ourkbas  and  guns  to  discourage  the 
Katanga  gendarmes  and  smash  the  Katanga 
hospitals  Is  no  proof,  either  to  Africans  or 
ourselves,  that  we  bave  any  cause  worth 
fighting  for.  And  I  believe  It  is  time  for  va 
to  tell  our  alllea,  and  our  adversaries,  and 
ourselves.  Just  what  we  Americans  really  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  for — and.  If  need  be,  to 
die  for. 

This  Nation  does  not  live  for  the  sake  of 
butter,  nor  for  the  sake  of  guns.  The  United 
States  of  America,  on  tbe  contrary,  has  for  Its 
moral  object  the  high  dignity  of  man;  and 
for  its  political  aim,  ordered  freedom — lib- 
erty under  Ood  and  under  the  law — with 
Justice  for  all.  I  think  It  la  Impossible  to 
maintain  freedom  and  order  and  Justice 
without  religious  and  moral  sanctions.  And 
surely  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  enjoy  true 
dignity  without  a  model  that  is  more  than 
human  and  a  hope  that  is  more  than  earthly. 
Man  Is  made  for  eternity;  he  does  not  perish 
like  the  files  of  a  summer;  therefore  he 
enjoys  dignity.  Every  human  being  is  a  per- 
son, made  In  the  image  of  Ood;  therefore 
every  man  enjoys  certain  natural  rights. 

Are  we  ashamed  nowadays  to  confess  this? 

Ought  we  to  conceal  our  moral  and  cul- 
tural heritage,  Jewish  and  Christian  and 
classical,  as  something  old  fangled  and  Im- 
practical and  Irrational?  To  Judge  by  the 
propaganda  of  certain  gentlemen  in  our  in- 
formation services,  one  would  so  awnima 
Muttering  vaguely  about  the  wall  of  separa- 
tion between  church  and  state — which  Idea 
tbey  carry  far  beyond  any  possible  constitu- 
tional interpretation — these  publldsts  dis- 
card as  so  much  rubbish  tbe  moral  and 
theoretical  foundation  of  the  American 
cause.  And  having  nothing  else  left,  such 
propaganda  experts  offer  to  the  world  a  mess 
of  pottage  compounded  of  production  sta- 
tistics and  firepower.  And  so  do  the  Soviet 
propagandists. 

In  what  way  do  we  differ  fundamentally 
from  the  Communists?  Cardinal  Manning 
said  once  that  all  differences  of  opinion  are 
theological  at  bottom.  True  when  he  said 
it,  this  statement  has  grown  even  truer  in 
our  century.  The  great  gulf  fixed  between 
the  American  Republic  and  tbe  Soviet  Union 
Is  a  theological  Grand  Canyon.  The  Com- 
munist says  tbat  man  Is  a  thing,  who  exists 
to  bave  bis  belly  fiUed;  and  who  may  be 
manipulated  and  altered  and,  if  need  be, 
liquidated  for  the  sake  of  efficiency.  Such  a 
cieatuie  does  not  need  freedom;  he  wants 
only  creature-comforts.  "Freedom?"  Lenin 
mocked.   Treedom?   What  for?   What  for?** 

But  to  the  American  who  has  faith  in  his 
national  traditions  and  the  wisdom  of  o\ir 
ancestors,  who  believes  tbat  our  dvillsstion 
li  not  morally  and  intellectually  bankrupt, 
man  is  a  being  quite  different.  Man  was 
made  to  know  Ood,  and  enjoy  Him  forever. 
Man  is  not  a  thing,  but  an  Immortal  essence. 
And  freedom,  ordered  liberty,  Is  man's  birth- 
right; for  without  true  freedom,  man  could 


not  choose  between  good  and  evil;  he  could 
not  become  fully  human;  be  would  remain, 
at  best,  childish.  There  exists  a  natural 
order  for  man,  with  natural  rights.  Worldly 
powers  and  dcnninations  are  not  morally  en- 
titled to  treat  man  as  a  pawn  In  a  social 
chess  game :  tbe  masters  of  the  state  bave  no 
right  to  deal  with  human  beings  as  if  they 
were  animals — no  right  to  manipulate  and 
alter  and  Uquldate  human  persons. 

Here,  I  suggest,  is  the  stone  wall  of  demar- 
catloQ  between  the  Commtinlsts  and  Ameri- 
cans; we  have  hearts  and  consciences.  If, 
by  new  inventions  or  slave  labor  or  terri- 
torial conquests,  tbe  Soviets  should  grow 
richer  and  stronger  than  ourselves,  and  if 
we  then  should  be  asked,  "Why  not  unite 
with  them?  Theirs  are  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth." 

If  we  are  men,  still  we  will  stand  firm.  If 
it  comes  to  the  test,  we  ought  to  die  rather 
than  to  submit  to  a  collectlvlstic  anthill, 
no  matter  how  glistening,  or  filled  wltb  up- 
to-date  comforts. 

For  the  object  of  tbe  Communists  is  to 
reduce  human  nature  to  tbe  material  ele- 
ments alone.  And  tbe  object  of  t**'"^"g 
Americans  and  their  allies  Is  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  spiritual  elements  of  human 
nature.  The  material  conception  of  man 
and  the  spiritual  conception  of  man  canzkot 
be  reconciled.  For  this  reason  I  bave  said 
that  only  through  victory  will  we  secure 
ourselves.  More  than  a  century  ago, 
Abraham  Lincoln  declared  that  this  Nation 
cannot  endure  half  free  and  half  slave.  To- 
day that  solemn  fact  Is  true  of  the  world. 

Between  Conununlsts  and  men  wbo  believe 
In  a  transcendent  order  there  can  be  no 
enduring  campromlse:  for  Conununlsta  will 
not  tolerate  religious  belief,  unless  they  find 
It  BO  weakened  and  tamed  that  It  seems 
harmless;  and  men  wbo  discern  natural 
rights  wUl  never  be  able  to  live  under  com- 
munlsm.  This  eternal  hostility  was  ex- 
pressed far  better  than  I  can  put  It  by  a 
brilliant  and  Ood-fearlng  American  for 
whom  I  have  great  penonal  admiration,  a 
man  who  lies  burled  here  In  tbe  chapel  at 
Notre  Dame,  Orestes  Brownaon.  Only  a  few 
months  after  the  -Communist  Manifesto" 
was  pubUahed.  Brownson — ^who  bad  been  a 
radical  In  his  youth — denounced  as  heresy 
the  philosophy  of  Marx  and  tha  soclologlat 
Ideology  In  general. 

Brownson  saw  at  the  outset  tbat  Marxism 
was  a  political  substitute  for  religion,  cari- 
caturing Christian  doctrine.  And  Brownson 
knew  that  the  terrible  power  of  this  Ideology 
could  be  resisted  only  by  true  religious 
understanding — and  by  wilUngneas  to  sacri- 
fice for  the  enduring  things.  With  a  gift 
almost  prophetic,  Orestes  Brownson  declared 
that  the  struggle  of  the  future  would  be 
between  socialism  and  Christianity.  In  1962, 
the  fate  of  humankind  Is  In  the  balanoe.  and 
this  contest  seems  to  draw  toward  Judgznent. 

The  competition  between  tbe  Communists 
and  what  we  call  the  free  world  Is  clearly  not 
being  decided  by  living  standards  or  even 
by  the  big  battalions.  The  Issue  wUl  be 
determined  by  power  of  oonvletlaa:  tbe  con- 
viction of  men  wbo  fear  and  love  Ood,  or 
the  conviction  of  materialists  wbo  detest 
anything  higher  than  themselves.  And  If 
our  faith  and  our  culture  are  to  prevail,  we 
must  take  our  stand  forthrlghtly  on  certain 
moral  truths  and  ancient  ways. 

First,  we  must  stand  for  tbe  real  brother- 
hood of  man,  which  is  posslbls  only  under 
tbe  fatherhood  of  Ood. 

Second,  we  mtut  stand  for  personal  free- 
dom, which  In  essence  Is  the  right  and  duty 
of  moral  choice. 

Third,  we  nuist  stand  for  the  Judaso- 
Chrlstlan  and  classical  principle  of  justice: 
to  each  man  the  things  that  are  bis  own 
by  nature. 

Fourth,  we  must  stand  for  charity:  ^e 
toleration,  tbe  mercy,  and  tbs  gtvlag  which 
are  the  prodticts  of  love. 
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FUUi.  we  miut  stand  for  the  wlodom  of 
our  ancestors,  sound  authority  and  experi- 
ence, what  Edmund  Biirke  called  "the  bank 
and  capital  of  the  ages." 

Sixth,  we  must  stand  for  variety;  for  di- 
versity, which  Includes  the  right  of  men  and 
nations  to  differ,  and.  as  Chesterton  put  It, 
of  'every  potty  little  man  to  be  his  own 
potty  little  self  " 

.\nd  finally,  we  must  stand  for  honor  and 
the  dignity  of  man 

This  brief  catalog  of  mine  does  not  ex- 
haust the  roster  of  our  duties  and  our  first 
principles,  but  It  may  suggest  that  there 
are  Irreconcilable  differences  between  the 
Communists  and  ourselves.  It  Is  fur  this 
reason  that  we  can  speak  only  of  victory 
never  of  any  fundamental  compromise 

As  you  may  have  expected.  I  am  com- 
mending to  you  a  conservative  position  in 
this  crisis  of  our  fate — what  I  believe  to  bf 
a  healthy  and  Imaginative  conservatism  I 
am  commending  to  you  the  courageous  and 
responsible  conservative  principles  for  which 
Orestes  Brownson  spoke  I  am  asking  you 
to  think  of  liberty  as  Brownson  described  it, 
In  his  long  essay  on  the  origin  and  constitu- 
tion of  government: 

"By  freedom,  regarded  as  the  end  of  gov- 
ernment. '  Brownson  wrote,  "we  understand 
the  ability  of  every  man  to  discharge,  with- 
out other  let  or  hindrance  than  his  own 
moral  delinquency,  his  special  functions  as  a 
human  being.  All  men  have  the  equal  right 
to  be  men.  and  each  man  has  the  equal  right 
to  be  the  man  his  Maker  designed  him  to 
be  • 

This  Is  not  the  conservatism  of  suspicion. 
or  of  selflshnesa.  or  of  smugness.  Rather,  It 
is  the  noble  conservatism  of  Edmund  Burke 
and  of  Oeorge  Washington  It  Is  founded 
upon  belief  In  a  God  who  has  given  us  our 
nature,  our  rights,  and  our  duties,  upon 
belief  In  a  freedom  which  Is  moral  m  origin. 
and  which  la  Intended  for  our  full  develop- 
ment as  human  persons,  each  man  and 
woman  after  his  bent.  And  this  is  a  world 
apart  from  the  dreary  slave-equality  of  Marx 
and  of  Lenin, 

The  real  line  of  division  In  the  modern 
world  la  not  between  liberals  on  the  one 
hand  and  totalltarlans  on  the  other  In- 
stead. It  Is  between  all  those  on  the  one 
hand   who   believe   In   a   transcendent    order 
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The  House  met  at  12  oclock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Hebrews  13:  8:  We  may  boldly  say.  the 
Lord  is  my  helper,  and  I  will  not  fear 
what  man  shall  do  unto  me. 

Almighty  God.  who  art  our  help  and 
hope  In  each  new  day.  grant  that  all  that 
we  think  or  say  and  do  may  be  touched 
with  the  strength  and  beauty  of  Thy 
truth  and  love. 

May  we  daily  grow  in  nobler  ways  of 
living  and  thereby  witness  to  the  power 
of  Thy  divine  spirit  to  change  us  from 
what  we  are  to  what  we  ought  to  be. 

Give  us  a  vivid  sense  of  the  spiritual 
resources  which  Thou  hast  placed  at  our 
disposal  and  may  we  have  a  finer  per- 
ception of  the  moral  laws  by  which  we 
must  govern  our  character  and  our  con- 
duct. 

Inspire  us  with  a  vision  of  the  dawn- 
ing of  that  better  time  when  weary  and 
heavy-laden  humanity,  however  divided 
and  distempered,  shall  enter  into  pos- 


of  things  and  an  enduring  human  nature, 
and  on  the  other  hand  all  those  who  would 
treat  man  as  a  mere  creature  of  appetite, 
self-created  or  chance-created,  to  be  dealt 
with  as  advanced  social  planners  wish  It 
Is  between  people  who  know  themselves  to 
be  part  of  the  great  continuity  and  essence, 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  people  who  live 
In  the  nlghtm.ire  realm  of  an  existence  with 
no  meaning  but  material  appetites  and 
power  over  bodies  and  minds 

What  do  we  stand  for^  If  we  are  true 
to  our  civilized  herltai^e  and  to  ourselves 
we  stand  for  order  and  freedom  and  Justice 
founded  upon  religious  understanding  Our 
prosperous  economy,  our  technological 
achievements,  our  leisure  and  pleasures  our 
nulUary  defenses  -  all  •  he.se  arv  bypr.  xlutts, 
at  bottom,  of  rellgl<ju8  belief  and  of  know- 
ing the  dignity  of  man  If  we  fall  to  stand 
by  these  deep  enduring  principles,  then  the 
Communists  will  bury  us — and  we  will  de- 
serve to  be  burled 

No,  the  first  principles  of  our  mor.il  and 
Sfjclal  order  rann.it  be  reconciled  or  blended 
with  those  of  communism  Communists 
deny  the  divine  origin  of  man,  for  the 
Communist  there  is  n<i  more  IokichI  reason 
why  a  man  should  be  dlRnitied  than  there 
Is  why  a  pig  .should  be  dignified 

If  we  are  strong  m  our  faith  and  cor- 
respondlnKly  strong  in  our  preparations,  the 
Communists  will  unt  bury  us  Kor  the  Com- 
munist respects  Ju.st  one  thing  power 
And  power  of  spirit  is  a  greater  force  than 
the  power  of  weapon.s  The  Conimuni.st  will 
not  press  for  a  final  showdown  with  men 
whcjse  spiritual  power  renders  them  Invul- 
nerable For  Comniunl.sts,  this  life  on  earth 
Is  everythlnt?  dea'.h  in  a  great  war  would 
mean  the  end  of  existence  for  them  for  all 
time  In  that  sen.se.  the  Communi.sts  are 
at  a  disadvantage  by  the  side  of  the  re- 
ligious man,  who  believes  that  death  is  no 
evil  in  Itself  everything  depends  i>n  how 
you  die.  for  none  of  us  live  forever 

And  If  we  are  strong  and  resolute,  demand- 
ing freedom  from  the  Communist  rather 
than  yielding  gr<nind  timidly  before  their 
bullying,  we  can  triumph  without  any  ter- 
rible devastation  without  a  final  holo- 
caust For  the  nature  of  things  U  on  our 
side  I  mean  that  the  Communists  are  op- 
erating upon  false  principles  upon  Illusions 
concerning  the  ti.iture  :j{  man  and  the  n.iture 


of  the  giHKl  society  Sooner  or  later,  anyone 
wh(3  lives  by  false  premises  betrays  himself. 
Men  and  women  are  not  the  mere  anlnuls 
and  puppets  that  Communist*  would  have 
them  be  Human  nature  reaaaerti  Itaelf, 
Riven  a  little  time,  under  even  the  most 
merciless  tyranny  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
discontent  will  Increase  If  we  Americans 
stand  prepared  and  resolute,  we  can  help 
the  oppressed  back  toward  a  decent  civil 
s(K'i.il  order 

Within  the  core  of  the  Communist  struc- 
ture within  Russia  and  China — the  more 
energetic  and  Uilented  and  generous  natures 
cannot  be  suppressed  forever;  and  If  we  have 
prevented  the  commissars  from  establishing 
a  world  domination,  those  better  natures  in 
the  rising  generation  ultimately  will  work 
their  way  to  order  iind  freedom  and  Justice 
given  some  help  and  encouragement — even 
In  Moecow  and  Pelping  So  the  present  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  we  want  a  devastating 
war,  but  rather  whether  we  Americans  have 
the  Intelligence  and  the  fortitude  to  stand 
by  ideas  and  institutions  that  were  not  born 
yesterday  Communism,  a  political  religion, 
denies  the  providential  order  of  existence: 
and  s<i  providence,  sooner  or  later,  will  make 
an  end  of  comtnunism,  If  you  and  I  do  our 
part 

Ferha[w  you  are  thinking.  "What  can  I 
do''  There  are  many  tasks  that  can  be 
your*  and  many  sacrifices  you  must  make, 
of  time  and  money  and  comf<irt.  If  we  are 
to  win  our  ultimate  victory  over  the  powers 
that  would  dehum«nUze  man.  But  the  first 
lhin>{  to  do — and  thi.s  is  tlie  ewpeclal  prov- 
ince of  university  students — Is  to  grasp 
clearly  and  firmly  the  grand  principles  of 
the  m>jral  order  and  the  social  order 

Our  c«in.servative  task  of  saving  mankind 
from  a  collective  degradation  will  not  make 
you  rich;  probably  it  will  not  make  you  p<jw- 
erfu!.  and  fjossibly  It  may  mean  that  you 
will  live  harder  and  less  long  than  If  you 
were  content  to  be  a  slave  or  a  coward  But 
this  task  has  one  high  reward:  the  consclous- 
ne.ss  of  being  fully  human.  In  the  cause  of 
truUi  and  Justice  and  of  man  as  Ckxl  meant 
him  to  be 

Yiju  have  the  talent  and  the  training  for 
the  duty  that  Is  yours.  I  am  confident  you 
will  not  fall  to  sUnd  up  for  the  things  which 
make   life   worth   living. 


session  of  the  radiant  and  more  abun- 
dant life. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord  in  whom  Thy  will  was  incarnated 
and  revealed      Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedinR.s  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowintj  titles: 

HR  2147    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
Stu;tz, 

HR  2973    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Robert  Lowry   (Antonio   Plantadosi  i . 

HR  3710    An  act   for  the  relief  of  Giles  L 

Matthe-ik's; 

HR  4194    An    act    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Ann  W   Edwards, 

HR  4211    An    act   for    the   relief    of    Ales- 
sandro  Bottero; 

H  R  4280    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrl 

Ellas  yartan. 


H  R  43HI  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter  H 
Han.son. 

H  R  4876  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  C. 
Atkinson, 

HR  5181  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law 
85  tiyy. 

H  R  5324  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Serafln  T   Ortiz; 

H  R  8013  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Hous- 
ton Belt  &  Terminal  Railway  Co  ; 

HR  6120  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
Alnsviorth. 

HH  «226  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arlln 
David  English; 

H  R  6243  An  act  extending  to  Guam  the 
power  to  enter  Into  certain  Interstate  com- 
pacts relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  laws  and  policies  of  the  States; 

H  H  6644  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julius 
Benlkosky; 

H  R  6938  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Robert  E   HUler; 

H  R  7473    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert  R. 

Serp  I. 

H  R  7740    An    act    for    the   relief   of    Mrs. 

Sharon  L-^e  Harden; 

H  R  8325  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harrison 
Thomas  Harper,  and 

H  R  8779  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeorge  B. 
Olmstead. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
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titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  oX  the 
House  is  requested  : 

8.  100.  An  act  tor  iba  relief  of  Tbomaa  O. 
rate.  Jr.; 

8.  1373.  An  act  lor  the  relleX  of  Jong  D«« 

K.na; 

3  1897.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mate  Iran 
J  .iiMilc  1  also  known  as  Mlk«  Jursalc) ; 

S.  1490.  An  act  for  lbs  raUaf  of  William 
John  Campbell  McCaughey; 

3  1520.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Ellsa- 
b.-!h  bldor  Polkowska; 

S.  1578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward  Tin 
L.iing. 

S  1684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Merle  K. 
I  ■"cs.^li-: 

S  17M.  An  act  for  the  r«Uef  of  the  city  of 
Pasco.  Wash.; 

S  3018.  An  act  for  the  mllef  of  Robert  B. 
Kasparek.  Robert  U.  Kearny.  Richard  A. 
Stokes.  J.  R.  W^hltehouse.  Jr.,  and  Herbert  A. 
W^:t  Jr.: 

S,  2155  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
P,Urlck  House.  EUen  Myra  Rachel  Houae. 
Tbomaa  Stephen  Rendall  Hoosa,  and  Jane 
Ellen  Houae; 

3.  2l«6.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean  L. 
Dunloo:  and 

S.  3530  An  act  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pensions  Plans  Dlscloaure  Act  with  respect 
to  the  method  of  enforcement  and  to  pro- 
vide certain  additional  sanctions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


COLLEGE   ACADEMIC   FAdLITIES 
ACT 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  H.R.  8900.  to  au- 
thorize assistance  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  financing  the  construction,  re- 
habilitation, or  improvement  of  needed 
academic  and  related  facilities,  with  the 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  QUIE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 


CONORATULATIONS  TO  THE  BOY 
SCOUTS  OP  AMERICA.  INC..  ON 
THE  OCCASION  OP  ITS  52D  ANNI- 
VERSARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
distinct  privilege  to  offer  my  personal 
congratulations  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  on  the  occasion  of  another  im- 
portant anniversaxy — it«  52d.  The  build- 
ing of  future  citizens  and  service  to  the 
Nation  have  been  hallmarks  of  the 
Scouting  program  since  its  inception  in 
the  United  States  on  February  8,  1910. 

When  Scouting  came  into  existence 
in  this  country  it  could  have  taken  as  a 
basic  principle  the  following  quotation 
which  appears  on  our  National  Archives 
Building  in  Washington,  D.C.: 

The  berttag*  of  tbs  past  U  tbe  aead  that 
brings  forth  the  harvest  of  tha  future. 


For  the  past  52  years  the  professional 
staff,  the  great  group  of  volunteers,  and 
the  boys  themselves  have  assisted  boys 
of  varied  backgrounds  and  interests  in 
preparing  for  their  future  service  to 
community.  State,  and  country.  Boys 
are  indeed  seeds  that  will  assist  in  bring- 
ing forth  the  harvest  of  the  future. 

On  this  occasion  we  honor  a  record  of 
33  million  boys  and  countless  voliinteers 
in  practically  every  community  in  our  50 
States.  Each  year  it  Is  with  pride  and 
Joy  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  receives  the  annual  report  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  It  Is  good  to  re- 
call that  by  act  of  Congress  a  Federal 
charter  was  granted  to  Scouting  in  1916. 
This  gives  special  protection  to  the  name, 
insignia,  and  limits  the  membership  to 
American  citizens. 

The  program  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  is  one  that  safeguards  our  free- 
dom, the  Constitution,  and  our  future 
way  of  life.  The  self-reliance  and  re- 
sourcefulness that  Scouts  are  gaining 
each  day  proves  to  be  of  great  value  to 
America's  role  in  this  dramatic  era  of 
world  history.  For  we  need  now  to  in- 
vest in  the  harvest  of  the  future. 

I  congratulate  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  as  an  organization.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  boys,  their  leaders,  their  fami- 
lies, and  their  communities  and  wish  for 
them  a  high  degree  of  continued  success. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday,  February  12;  that  when  It  ad- 
journs on  that  day.  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Thursday,  February  15;  and  that  when  It 
adjourns  on  that  day,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday.  February  19. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object.  I  make  this  reservation  simply  to 
say  to  the  SpesJcer.  to  the  majority  lead- 
er, and  the  membership  that  this  matter 
has  been  under  consideration  for  some 
time.  On  this  side  we  all  imderstand, 
and  I  am  sure  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  do  too,  it  is  traditional  practice  for 
us  to  get  back  to  our  districts  in  celebra- 
tion of  Lincoln's  Birthday,  and  some- 
times engage  in  an  effort  to  rebuild  our 
fortunes  on  the  home  front. 

I  Just  want  to  say  thanks  to  the  lead- 
ership on  the  Democratic  side  for  having 
it  worked  out  so  that  we  can,  I  think, 
without  any  impairment  of  the  process 
of  the  legislative  program  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  have  the  opportunity 
that  will  be  afforded  by  this  unanimous- 
consent  request,  and  I  trust  that  there 
will  be  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  all  I  was 
able  to  assimilate  on  short  notice  was  a 
series  of  dates  announced  by  the  major- 
ity leader.  When  is  it  proposed  that  the 
House  reconvene  for  business? 

Mr.  ALBERT.     On  February  19. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  would  be  a 
week  from  Monday  or  Tuesday? 


Mr.  AIiBERT.    A  week  from  Monday. 

Mr.  GROSS.    A  week  from  Monday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Yes. 

Mr.  CHIOSS.  Wen.  then,  when  is  it 
proposed  that  the  House  get  down  to 
business  and  do  some  work?  When  will 
the  next  recess  or  vacation  take  place? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Answering  the  first 
question,  I  think  the  House  has  passed 
several  bills  this  session  already,  and 
we  propose  to  schedule  others  Just  as 
fast  as  we  can. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  it  Is  proposed  to 
get  down  to  work  week  after  next;  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  pi-oposed  to  have 
legislative  business  week  after  next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman  has 
no  Idea  when  the  next  vacation  will 
come  along.  Will  there  be  one  for  the 
Democrtxts  later? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Well,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  is  making  no  comment 
upon  a  matter  that  is  not  under  con- 
sideration at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  trying  to  get  some- 
thing under  consideration  at  this  time  If 
I  can.  So.  there  is  no  week  to  be  set 
aside  later  on  that  the  gentleman  knows 
of  now? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Not  that  I  know  of,  I 
will  advise  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  what 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  saying  is 
that  he  hopes  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress we  will  not  come  down  to  the  wire 
in  September  or  October  passing  bills 
in  the  dead  of  night,  under  forced  draft, 
with  language  written  into  tbem  in  con- 
ference for  which  nobody  seems  to  be 
responsible.  Not  even  all  of  the  con- 
ferees knew  of  an  important  provision 
that  was  planted  in  one  bill  last  year. 
What  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  say- 
ing is  that  he  would  like  to  see  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  get  down  to  work 
and  do  what  is  necessary  to  be  done, 
do  it  deliberately,  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  this  coimtry,  and  then 
adjourn.  I  hope  that  that  will  be  the 
program,  and  I  will  not  like  to  see  many 
more  weeks  of  vacation  take  place  at 
this  time  of  the  year  when  we  ought  to 
be  at  work. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man has  expressed  also  the  hope  of  the 
leadership  and  our  desire  to  have  the 
usual  cooperation  of  the  gentleman  in 
trying  to  expedite  matters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  will  have  my  co- 
operation on  the  basis  that  I  have  set 
forth  and  only  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  SALES  TAX  ACT 

Mr.  McMHiLAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
EoicoiTDsoH)  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bill  (SSL  258) 
amending  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales 
Tax  Act. 
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OKLAHOMA   FAMILY    HONORED   IN 
BOY   SCOUT  WEEK 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  moments  ago  our  beloved  Chaplain 
gave  a  prayer  to  which  I  am  sure  all  of 
us  subscribe,  that  we  may  be  changed 
'■from  what  we  are  to  what  we  ought 
to  be." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  the  Nation  ob- 
serves all  over  the  country  a  celebration 
honoring  an  organization  which  prob- 
ably does  more  than  any  other  in  the 
country  to  change  people  from  what 
they  are  to  what  they  ought  to  be.  I 
speak  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  an 
organization  to  which  many  of  us  have 
belonged  in  past  years,  some  of  us  a 
great  deal  longer  ago  than  we  would 
care  to  admit,  and  an  organization  to 
which  many  of  our  sons  belong  today. 

This  is  Boy  Scout  Week  to  more  than 
5  million  Scouts  and  Scouters  and  their 
families  and  friends.  It  has  been  cele- 
brated annually  since  1919.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  doubt  if  there  is  any  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  this  Congress  has  ever 
passed  which  has  done  more  for  the 
youth  of  America  than  the  act  which 
chartered  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  as 
a  national  organization  which  was  en- 
acted by  the  64th  Congress.  This  con- 
gressional charter  has  been  honored  by 
designation  of  Charter  Day  for  special 
scouting  purposes.  This  legislation  rec- 
oflmlsed  130,000  local  Scout  groups  and 
is  celebrated  by  large  meetings  in  more 
tlian  500  cities.  Here  in  Washington  on 
June  14  a  national  commemorative  din- 
ner will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  the  sev- 
eral hundred  national  organizations  who 
share  in  the  local  sponsorship  of  Cub 
packs.  Boy  Scout  troops  and  Explorer 
posts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  and  trust  that 
this  dinner  will  have  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
of  our  citizens  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  happy  fact  that 
two  Members  of  the  64th  Congress  which 
chartered  the  Boy  Scouts  are  still  with 
us  in  the  87th.  I  refer  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Carl  HaydenI, 
suid  our  much  admired  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia.  Representative 
Carl  Vinson.  Both  of  these  distin- 
guished legislators  have  an  honored  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  present  members  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  the  mil- 
lions more  who  have  enjoyed  this  pro- 
gram during  the  past  52  years. 

This  morning  several  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  national  Scouters,  includ- 
ing President  Ellsworth  Augustus  and 
Chief  Scout  Executive  Joseph  A.  Brun- 
ton.  Jr..  had  breakfast  with  an  all -Scout 
family  from  Bartlesville— Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Harry  O.  Pair  and  their  family  of  4  chil- 
dren. This  family  during  Boy  Scout 
Week  represents  all  families  of  Scouts 
and  was  selected  to  come  to  Washington 
to   meet   the   President   of    the   United 


States  in  the  White  House  in  what  is 
traditionally  called  the  Scouts,  report 
to  the  Nation.  Oklahomans  are  more 
than  pleased  that  this  family  should  be 
selected  from  our  State,  but  they  also 
share  the  Nation's  pride  in  Scouting 
which  serves  both  parents  and  children 
so  completely. 

Mr.  Fair  was  a  Scout  and  Scouter  for 
8  years.  He  Is  a  busy  oCBclal  of  the 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  but  finds  time 
to  be  chEUrman  of  a  Boy  Scout  district. 
Jane  Fair,  his  lovely  wife,  is  a  den  mother 
and  Oirl  Scout  leader.  Grant.  19.  was  a 
Cub  Scout  and  Elagle  Scout  and  is  now 
an  Elxplorer  adviser.  William,  12,  is  a 
flrst-cIass  Scout  in  McKinley  School 
PTA  Troop  10:  and  Robert,  9.  a  Wolf 
Cub  Scout  in  its  pack  2.  Martha,  17. 
has  been  a  Girl  Scout  for  4  years. 

During  Boy  Scout  Week,  the  family 
will  participate  in  various  observances 
in  Washington  and  New  York  and  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  National  Council, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.J.  EJverywhere  they  exemplify 
the  1962  slogan  for  Boy  Scout 
Week,  "Strengthen  America,  Character 
Counts." 


COMMITTEE   ON   THE    JUDICIARY 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  may  have  until  midniRht  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  H  R.  9300 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 


LOUP  RIVER   BILL 

Mr  WEAVER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  WEAVER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  to  authorize 
construction  of  the  integrated  Loup 
River  division  as  part  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project.  I  have  taken  this 
step  only  after  a  series  of  lengthy  dis- 
cussions with  the  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Aspinall ! 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Bu- 
reau reports  on  the  various  features  of 
this  project  are  not  yet  completed.  They 
are  still  in  the  works. 

The  Loup  River  division,  if  constructed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  out- 
lined in  this  bill,  would  become  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  welfare  not 
only  of  Nebraska  but  to  the  overall  use- 
fulness and  fiscal  ROundne.ss  of  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  project  itself 

The  bill  embraces  two  major  features. 
One  unit,  the  North  Loup,  would  provide 
irrigation  water  for  some  52.000  acres  of 
land  in  the  Loup  Valley.  This  major 
contribution  to  our  national  farm  econ- 
omy will  l)e  coming  into  iLs  full  useful- 
ness at  1  J.St  about  that  point  in  our 
natior;al  hi.story  when  our  population  ex- 
plosion, combmed  with  industrial  growth. 


will  make  It  mandatory  for  us  to  use  all 
available  land  and  all  available  skills 
for  production.  This  estimate  is  based 
on  the  facts  and  figures  provided  the 
Congress  a  few  years  back  by  some  of  the 
country's  most  outstanding  economists 
and  farm  experts. 

The  second  feature  of  the  project  is 
the  lower  Loup  unit,  consisting  of  a  dam 
and  reservoir  and  other  facilities  at  or 
near.  Pullerton,  Nebr.  This  reservoir 
would  act  as  a  stabilizing  Influence  on 
the  Loup  River  and  would  provide  an 
even,  adequate  streamflow  in  the  lower 
Platte  Valley  throughout  the  year.  Thus 
it  would  guarantee  to  the  homeowners. 
farmers,  municipalities,  and  Industries 
in  the  lower  valley  a  constant  and  even 
recharge  of  the  ground  water  supplies 
upon  which  they  must  depend  for  their 
existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  growing  popu- 
lation and  a  growing  industrial  com- 
munity in  the  Platte  Valley.  This 
growth  depends  entirely  on  two  factors — 
the  availability  of  an  ample  water  supply 
and  the  availability  of  adequate  power 
supplies.  The  bill  which  I  introduced  to- 
day will  help  solve,  in  part,  both  of  these 
problems. 

We  in  Nebraska  have  been  blessed  with 
a  fine  underground  water  supply.  This 
supply  has  proved  adequate  up  to  now  to 
provide  domestic,  municipal,  and  indus- 
trial needs  as  well  as  to  provide  pumping 
irrigation  for  farmlands  In  the  Platte 
Valley.  However,  this  supply  by  itself  is 
not  inexhaustible.  It  must  be  recharged 
by  surface  waters  seeping  down  through 
the  sandy  bed  of  the  Platte  River. 

Many  of  our  important  eastern  Ne- 
braska cities,  including  Fremont  and 
Lincoln,  depend  entirely  upon  this  un- 
derground water  for  their  municipal 
needs.  In  the  very  near  future  the  city 
of  Omaha,  too,  is  contemplating  drilling 
wells  in  the  Platte  Valley  for  additional 
water  supplies. 

As  the  demand  climbs,  the  under- 
ground water  table  is  very  likely — in 
fact,  most  likely — going  to  get  lower  and 
lower.  The  only  assurance  we  have  that 
it  will  remain  stable  and  steady  is 
through  seepage  from  the  Platte  on  a 
year-round  basis. 

While  there  is  growing  demand  for  a 
stable  and  consistent  underground  water 
supply  in  the  lower  Platte  Valley,  there 
IS  an  increasing  demand  for  irrigation 
water  upstream  and  in  the  major  streams 
contributing  to  the  Platte,  including  the 
Loup.  This  growing  irrigation  activity 
IS  good  for  our  State  and  our  Nation,  and 
so  long  as  it  is  economically  sound  and 
is  being  developed  in  an  orderly  manner, 
I  favor  this  type  of  project.  However, 
we  in  Nebraska  must  face  the  facts  based 
on  overwhelming  evidence  that  this  ad- 
ditional irrigation  will  do  two  things  un- 
less corrective  measures  are  undertaken 
jointly  with  irrigation  projects.  First, 
the  streamflow  of  the  Loup  River  will  be 
so  sharply  cut  that  power  generating  fa- 
cilities will  not  be  able  to  operate  at  full 
capacity  during  summer  months.  Sec- 
ondly, this  lowered  streamflow  will  not 
provide  the  kind  of  recharge  water 
needed  in  the  Platte  Valley  during  late 
summer  and  early  fall  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  Platte  River  during  the  spring 
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flood  season  and  I  have  seen  the  mighty 
flow  of  turbulent,  muddy  water  rushlnff 
toward  the  Missouri  and  on  to  the  gulf. 
I  have  realized  the  great  and  sometimes 
near  catastrophic  damace  this  untamed 
water  has  already  done — and  have  vis- 
ualized the  damage  it  could  contribute 
downstream  in  the  Missouri  and  the 
Mississippi  in  its  inevitable  riish  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  late  summer  of  the  same  year  I  have 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Platte  and 
have  seen  a  tiny  trickle  of  water — 
hardly  worth  the  name  river — with  vast 
expanses  of  sand  and  mud  banks  where 
water  once  coursed. 

And  on  both  occasions  I  have  thought 
to  myself  that  every  drop  of  water  which 
leaves  Nebraska  without  first  having 
served  a  useful  purpose  within  the  State 
is  an  economic  waste.  It  does  us  no  good 
and  in  the  spring  floods  it  does  us  great 
harm. 

Now.  in  this  bill  I  have  tried  to  ac- 
complish two  things.  First,  I  would  pro- 
vide adequate  water  for  economically 
sound  irrigation.  Second,  at  the  Fuller- 
ton  site  there  would  be  a  reservoir  capa- 
ble of  containing  the  flood  and  fre«het 
waters  of  the  Loup  River.  This  water 
would  be  released  gradually  throughout 
the  dry  months  of  the  year  to  maintain 
a  steady  and  adequate  streamflow  In  the 
Loup  and  the  Platte. 

This  steadying  Influence  on  the  Loup 
would  be  of  great  economic  beneflt  to 
the  lower  valley.  It  would  provide  the 
needed  recharge  water  throughout  the 
year.  It  would  also  provide  a  stable 
supply  of  water  to  maintain  hydro- 
generating  capacity  at  Columbus. 

This  latter  feature  would  actually  be 
of  beneflt  not  only  to  Nebraska  but  to 
the  entire  Missouri  Basin  as  well.  Under 
existing  procedures,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  must  enter  Into  contracts  with 
the  Loup  River  Public  Power  District  to 
repay  that  generating  agency  for  the 
electricity  lost  due  to  lowered  Loup  River 
streamflows.  These  contracts  cover  a 
26-year  period  and  Involve  htmdreds  of 
millions  of  kilowatt-hours  of  power. 

This  is  an  economic  Waste  In  itself. 
Instead  of  l>eing  able  to  furnish  addi- 
tional power — and  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  word  "additional"— to  attract 
new  industry  to  the  area,  the  Missouri 
Basin  pool  would  simply  be  furnishing 
replacement  power  to  the  Loup  River 
district. 

With  the  Pullerton  Reservoir  In  opera- 
tion, no  such  contracts  would  be  needed. 
Loup  River  Power  District  would  be  guar- 
anteed an  adequate  water  supply  to  meet 
its  needs  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  like  to 
state  once  again  that  every  drop  of  water 
which  leaves  Nebraska,  without  first  hav- 
ing served  a  useful  purpose  within  our 
State,  is  an  economic  waste  to  our  State 
and,  in  fact,  to  the  entire  Midwest.  I 
want  to  see  an  end  to  such  waste  and  I 
maintain  that  the  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced today  would  accomplish  that 
purpose. 


TAX  cur 


Mr.  FTNO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  Hoiise  for  1 


minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
again  introduced  a  bill  to  Increase  from 
(600  to  $700  the  personal  Income  tax 
exemptions  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

In  urging  this  tax  relief  for  the  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers  of  this  country,  I  want 
to  say  and  remind  the  House  that  the 
heavy  and  unfair  tax  biurden  levied 
against  the  American  taxpayers  to  meet 
the  rising  cost  of  government  is  botmd 
to  create  a  tax  rebellion.  Never  before 
have  the  taxpayers  been  called  upon  to 
shoulder  such  a  tremendous  peacetime 
tax  responsibility.  It  Is  a  serious  and 
disturbing  situation  when  we  find  that 
the  average  taxpayer  spends  12  hours 
of  his  40 -hour  workweek  to  get  the 
money  to  pay  his  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  taxes. 

Tax  collections  this  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  will  reach  an  alltime  high  of 
about  $82  billion  with  an  estimated  $93 
billion  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1963.  Tet,  the  cost  of  government  keeps 
on  going  higher  and  higher  without  any 
tax  relief  for  the  average  little  fellow. 

While  an  increase  in  personal  exemp- 
tions under  my  bill  would  cut  about  $3 
billion  off  Federal  revenues,  our  own 
previous  experience  indicates  that  tax 
cuts  are  always  followed  by  increased 
consumer  spending,  greater  production, 
more  onployment,  and  large  revenues 
to  our  Government. 

The  current  trend  toward  rising  taxes 
and  higher  government  spending  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the 
American  taxpayers  and  they  have 
reached  the  point  of  revolt  against  ever- 
increasing  government  costs.  This  bill 
to  Increase  the  personal  Income  tax  ex- 
emptions will  be  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection toward  granting  partial  tax  relief 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  American  Taxpayer. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 

Mr.  8PENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoos  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  8PENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill,  HJl.  10162,  to 
amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  loans  to  the  Intema- 
tlMial  Monetary  Fund,  and  thus  to 
permit  n.S.  participation  in  special  bor- 
rowing arrangements  of  the  Interna- 
tional Mcmetary  Fund.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  make  it  possible  to  aug- 
ment the  resources  of  the  Intemattonal 
Monetary  Fund  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  international  monetary  system  and 
the  position  of  the  United  States  In  that 
system. 

The  new  borrowing  arrangements  pro- 
vide that  10  major  industrial  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  would  stand 
ready  to  lend  their  currencies  to  the 


Fund  if  needed  to  forestall  or  cope  with 
an  impairment  of  the  international 
monetary  system.  The  liberalization  of 
trade  and  capital  movements,  and  the 
emergence  of  strong  convertible  curren- 
cies other  than  the  dollar  In  recent 
years,  have  made  possible  wider  swings 
in  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  major 
coimtries.  Consequently,  the  principal 
currencies  which  are  used  in  world  trade 
and  in  which  monetary  reserves  are  held 
have  from  time  to  time  come  under 
severe,  though  temporary,  pressures.  It 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  free  world  to 
prevent  these  pressures  from  impairing 
the  stability  of  the  intematicmal  mone- 
tary system. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund 
does  not  at  the  present  time  have  re- 
sources in  the  form  of  the  currencies  of 
the  main  industrial  countries  adequate 
to  deal  with  various  contingencies  which 
might  arise.  In  the  event  of  unusual 
pressures  on  the  dollar.  In  particular,  the 
Fund  would  require  additional  resources 
in  order  to  be  able  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  United  States  In  an  effective 
manner.  The  additional  resources  now 
proposed  would  total  $6  billion,  of  which 
$4  billion  would  represent  lending  com- 
mitments of  countries  other  than  the 
United  States — ^the  European  Common 
Bfarket  countries,  the  United  Blingdom, 
Canada,  Japan,  and  Sweden. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  United 
States  would  be  called  upon  to  lend  any 
portion  of  its  share  in  the  8U|q>lemental 
FuiMl  resources  in  the  absence  of  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  our  halnivn  of 
payments  position.  AiH>rovaI  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  needed,  however,  in 
order  to  permit  UJS.  adherence  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  arrange- 
ments. The  arrangements  cannot  enter 
into  force  without  such  UJB.  adherence. 

The  new  borrowing  arrangements 
would  primarily  beneflt  the  United 
States. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  bill  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoro. 
together  with  the  message  from  the 
President  urging  prompt  consideration 
of  this  legislation. 

H.R.  10162 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act  to  authorize  tlie  United  States 
to  participate  in  loans  to  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  to  strengthen  the  In- 
ternational monetary  system 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  as  amended 
(aa  U.S.C.  386-286k-l).  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

"Sbc.  17.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  decision  of  January  5.  1962. 
of  the  Bzecutive  Directors  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  to  make  loans,  not 
to  exceed  $2,000,000,000  outstanding  at  any 
one  time,  to  tlie  Fund  under  article  vn, 
section  2(1).  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
the  Fund.  Any  lofm  under  the  auttiority 
granted  in  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
with  due  regard  to  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive balance  of  pasrments  and  reserve  posi- 
tion of  tlie  United  States. 

"(b)  For  the  purpoee  of  making  loans 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  there  i»  hereby  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  •2,000,000,000,  to 
remain   available   untU   expended   to   meet 
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jSmamiii^  dmAb  to  turn  unttad  Amtm  bf 
ttM  l»tii  I  "  n— 1  MivvtaMry  WvoA  «•»!»- 
atawmmX  oa  aoooaat  c€  Um  prlaolp*!  of  » 
tog^  BBad*  vadw  this  $meUcn  ^bMn  oonttnoi 
to  b«  ATaHaSto  tar  loaas  to  ti»  lulawotlon- 

■I  MosMCary  Fund.  ^      ^    ^  ^ 

•(o)  P*ym«»*i  «*  tot«r«*  ^nd  ehaiflMto 
—  --    -  —    ■   •— — *  at  any 


tato  tbm 

-__  _*^      In   f^«»t«M>«   to  Um  amount 

Intlinr"rr^  la  auJaMcUon  (b),  thara  la  harabj 
MitboclMd  to  be  approprl*tad  KOdix  amonnta 
aa  0UJ  ba  mimaaaij  for  tb*  payinant  ct 
ehtfna  In  connaetlon  with  any  puiuhaaaa 
oTswRMlaa  or  gold  br  tha  Unttad  Stetaa 
•  IMHnattooallConaaarr  Fnnd. 
18.  Any  purcbaaaa  of  aurrancl^a  or 
by  «te  Uattad  Stataa  from  the  Xnter- 
0^  lioBatary  Fund  may  ba  tranaf  arrad 
lo  and  admlnlat««d  by  tbo  fund  aatabllBbed 
bv  aaetton  10  of  tha  Gold  Baaarra  Act  of 
liH.  aa  amandad  (SI  TTJB.C.  8»a).  for  we 
tn  aeeordaaeo  wl«h  tha  pronatona  oC  that 
Tho  DaciatMy  «t  tba  Ttaaaury  la 
to  ulillaa  tlM  laamgoaa  at  that 
for  tlka  ywpw  ol  any  rapaymenu  In 
«ltb  auok  tnuMacttons." 
_^  X.  Ttoe  laat  ■antenna  of  aactlon  7(c) 
of  tha  Bnttoa  Wooda  Agreemanta  Act  (23 
X7JBO  a80a)  li  amMMlail  to  read  aa  foUowe: 
-Ihm  taea  aBOVBt  a(  epaeUU  notaa  lamed  to 
tba  Wad  vaiv  Ik*  aattaortty  of  thla  rab- 

a>  aay  ana  tima 
ta  aipecate  tha  aowant 
o(  Um  United  Statae 
aetaaSy  pold  to  tka  Fond  and  tha  dollar 
MMMMant  of  eunendai  and  ffold  which  the 
XTBiiad  Stataa  tfian  hA«a  purehaaed  from  the 
ta  afn.WFi»Tf"*^  vtth  the  Artlclea  of 
faea  aaaouni  of  aueh 


In  the 
at  of  Um  ittbecKlptloB 
mt  fto  traitad  autaa  actually  paid  to  tha 
Bank  and«  arttela  n.  aeetlon  7(1).  of  the 
Axttdea  of  Afraement  of  the  Bank." 


tHonsx, 
WmsMnfttm.  3X3..  rmhrmarf  ».  i»«*- 
W-MoOwacK. 

'  of  0u  Hoiue  «/  Aeprese»tet<v«s, 
WuMhinfton.  DC. 

Data  >fti.  SrsAXxa:  "Xtanamltted  herewith 
for  tha  conalderatlon  of  the  Ooncreea  la 
lagUIstloa  which  wovid  Implement  the 
raoaBunandatlana  of  tha  Hatkmal  Adrlaory 
OOoaeQ  OB  iBternftttonal  Monetery  and 
Plnanclal  Problems  rel»ttnv  to  apeclal  l>ar- 
rowlnc  arrangetaenta  t€  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  A  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
Council  la  attached. 

The  leglalatlon  takea  the  form  of  an 
amandment  to  the  Bretton  Wooda  Agree- 
menta  Act  and  authorlaee  the  United  States 
to  participate  In  loans  to  the  International 
f§imtmtmaj  Vond  In  OTder  to  strengthen  the 
tatamattonal  monetary  system. 

Um  Xntematlonal  Monetary  Fund  has  been 
a  Tltol  force  for  eeononUe  stabUtty  In  the 
frae  world  erer  since  It  waa  formed  ta  1946. 
Its  transactions  have  supported  the  eorren- 
clea  of  free  world  nations  which  encountered 
bidanee  at  paymenia  or  other  saonetary  dlffl- 
eoltlea.  and  It  helped  maintain  confldanoe  In 
tha  eavenelee  of  Ha  mambwrs.  The  leader- 
ahip  of  Um  UBltod  Statoa  In  the  eetabUah- 
BMnt  and  aaypuit  of  tha  Fond  haa  been  a 
aoorea  of  prMa  and  aattaffacUon. 

In  my  measage  at  last  February  6,  I  dis- 
eusaad  the  imbalanee  In  our  International 
paymanta  and  caBad  for  a  aerlea  of  related 
to  eorraet  tt.  A  number  of  theee 
have  bean  adopted.  Btn  the  preb- 
1  la  stobbom  and  eompica  and  wUl  require 
additional  acUon  orar  a  number  at  years. 

Msanwlitle,  we  can  strengthen  the  mone- 
tory  system  In  gensral  and  the  position  of 
IBM  united  mates  ta  that  system  by  ang- 
manttag  the  isaouresa  and  Asxlbllity  of  the 


Puud  to  pemtt  the 
Fund  to  be  utlllxed  more  effecUvely  In  sup- 
portlng  a  healthy  and  growing  world  eeon- 

omy. 

TO  aeeompHsh  this  purpose.  Intenatra 
negotiations  have  gone  forward,  with  tha 
active  partlctpatloB  of  tha  Fund,  among  the 
■aa|or  ladoatrlal  nations  of  the  free  world. 
eolaalnatod  ta  tha  pn>> 
ibad  and  reeosuasBded  ta  tha 
Watl"^'*  Advisory  OouncU*s  rspcrt  calling  for 
tha  addition  of  $6  billion  to  the  reaoiffcee  of 
the  Fund.  This  addition  wooild  strongly 
relnfcntjs  ths  tatematlonal  monetary  system 
of  the  free  worM. 

It  would,  ta  particular.  greaUy  enhance 
tha  atatllty  of  tha  Fiuid  to  aaalst  ths  Unttad 
BtaSw  ta  ooptag  with  Ita  tatematlonal  pay- 
manta problecns.  Today,  the  Fund  haa  on 
y\m.n4  only  $lil  billion  of  tha  ctxrrenclas  of 
other  major  Industrial  oountrlee — exclusive 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  haa  Itself 
made  a  large  drawtag  from  the  Fund — to 
meet  a  poaalble  need  for  a  drawing  by  tlM 
United  Statsa.  THe  new  awangMnanta  wo«ld 
permit  an  additkmal  ••  taUlioo  taoaaae  ta 
available  reaonrees  of  these  other  major  cur- 
rencies, and  would  thus  aaaura  tha  Fund  the 
aaaeta  needed  to  meet  a  requeat  for  a  draw- 
tag  by  the  United  States  should  such  a  re- 
quest ever  be  neoeesary.  At  a  time  when 
the  irm^^^f*^  ta  the  d<rtlar  la  of  ntmoat 
importaace  to  the  ftee  world,  tha  M  billioa 
addltton  to  the  Fund  wiU  be  eapadAlly  alg- 
niftcant.  It  will  greatly  enhanoe  our  own 
""fs""**'  reaouroea  and  greatly  reduoe  any 
poaalblUty  of  a  aerlous  drata  upon  dollar  bal- 
anoaa.  TTie  very  existence  of  the  new 
standby  credits  will  be  an  asaivance  of  sta- 
bOlty  of  major  currencies. 

The  new  borrowtag  arrangements  would 
rsqntre  amendOMnt  of  the  Bretton  Wooda 
AgreeoMnta  Act  by  authorlsAng  the  United 
Statea  to  lend  up  to  ta  billion  to  the  Fund. 
The  other  nine  participants  ta  the  arrange- 
ment would  conunlt  themaalvea  to  provide  up 
to  M  billion.  The  oonunltment  of  nearly  %3^ 
binion  by  members  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market — Belgium.  Prance.  Oermany, 
Italy,  and  the  Netherlands — would  repre- 
sent an  amount  about  equal  to  the  preeent 
aggregate  of  thalr  Fund  quotas.  By  oost- 
tTMt  the  United  Statee  and  the  United  King- 
dom would  provide  amounta  equal  to  only 
about  half  their  present  quotas.  The  United 
Statea  would  not  be  expected  to  lend  to  the 
Pund  In  the  abeenoe  of  a  substantial  Im- 
provement in  Ita  balanee  o<-paymenta  posi- 
tion. 

The  new  propoeals  would  strengthen  the 
poaltlon  of  the  dollar  as  the  world's  ma)or  re- 
serve  currency.  They  would  also  provide  new 
annament  for  the  defense  of  the  currencies 
of  the  free  world  and  for  relnforctag  the  en- 
tire international  monetary  system. 

I     urge,     therefore,     that     the    Congress 
promptly  consider  this  legislation.     Partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  In  the  propoeed 
arrangements  Is  in  the   national   taterest. 
Sincerely. 

John  P.  KsNirasr 


SUGAR 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoid. 

The  SPEAICER.  Ifl  there  objection 
to  the  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm 
message  has  been  received.  I  have 
studied  it  very  carefully.  I  have 
searched  all  of  the  small  print.  And 
now.  ftt  the  risk  of  sounding  like  a 
broken  record,  I  must  ask  one  question. 
Where  was  the  administration's  recom- 


mendation rdative  to  the  wdfara  of  this 
NaUon'B  sugBr  pcoducetst 

It  Is  a  qiaitiaa  I  have  Iimb  Mking 
for  a  good  kmg  time.  I  ham  Mkl  Bftoj 
ttmcB  In  the  pMt  ttiAt  tbt  Dvartawnt 
of  AgrlcultorB  ahoold  oena  forth  with 
a  propoaal  on  sugar  lectelatloii.  It  cer- 
tainly oomea  as  newa  to  no  ooa  that 
the  Sugar  Act  exi>ires  on  June  SO  of 
this  year.  We  have  remlndad  tba  Sec- 
retary often  enough.  I  was  aianned  last 
seasion  that  time  was  slipping  awaj  and 
that  the  Congress  would  be  faced  with 
last-minute,  huny-up  lagislatkiti  If  ac- 
tkm  was  not  taken  early.  Now,  the 
time  element  is  critlcaL 

I  cannot  unflemtand  why  a  recom- 
mendation on  sugar  has  not  been  made. 
We  know  that  the  respective  peofde  in 
the  sugar  Industry  have  nfpreewd  their 
concern  and  desire  for  early  action.  But 
the  Agriculture  Dei»artmant  and  the 
Agriculture  Committee  remain  eonsidcu- 
ously  silent. 

Indeed,  the  Agriculture  rogiBilttfie  Is 
now  starting  hearings  on  tlM  general 
farm  bill  while  time  contlzuiea  to  run 
out  on  the  domestic  sugar  producer's 
hope  for  fair  treatment 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  thai  the  Con- 
gress should  be  expected  to  talk  about 
either  farm  problems  or  reciprocal  trade 
policies  without  prior  agreement  on  long. 
term  sugar  legislation. 

A  glaring  failure  of  the  last  seesion 
of  this  Congress  was  the  la^  of  ftctlon 
on  sugar  legislation.  Ttie  very  least 
that  should  have  been  expected  was 
early  consideration  this  aeasksn.  But  we 
now  find  the  session  a  month  old  and 
neither  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
nor  the  Agriculture  Committee  has  come 
up  with  a  single  proposal,  l^ls  sbi  by 
omission  against  American  agriculture 
is  a  crippling  blow. 


PROTECTION  FOR  DOMnmC  LEAD- 
ZINC  MINWa  INDUSTRY 

Mr.   LANOEN.     Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hau.]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxoord. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  providing  for  Import 
tariffs  to  provide  protection  for  the 
domestic  lead-zinc  mining  Industry.  In 
so  doing.  I  have  joined  a  large  number 
of  Congressmen  from  20  lead-ilnc  pro- 
dxictng  States. 

Only  10  years  ago,  the  domestic  mines 
produced  lead  and  dnc  valued  at  $300 
million  anniially.  but  exeeastve  imports, 
much  of  which  has  found  Its  way  into 
our  supplemental  and  strategic  stock- 
pile, has  resulted  In  an  average  domestic 
production  during  the  past  4  years  of 
only  one -half  this  amount. 

This  decline  In  production  has  had  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  mining  in- 
dustry in  southwest  Missouri,  with  seri- 
ous consequences  for  employees,  their 
families,  and  commiinlties. 

The  lead-zlne  industry  has  a  long 
record  of  effort  to  correct  this  situation. 
The  Tariff  Commission  has  twice  deter- 
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mined  that  the  mlBee  are  injured  by 
excessive  Imports,  but  as  recently  as  only 
last  July,  the  executive  department  has 
continued  to  recommend  sto^plling  by 
increased  ImportH  from  Canada  and 
Australia. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  would  in* 
crease  the  basic  itennanent  tariff  ratee 
and  provide  an  additional  removable 
tax  that  wlU  be  applied  only  when  ex- 
cessive imports  adversely  affect  our 
domestic  price.  This  is  a  plan  to  revlt^ 
ize  our  domestic  mines,  provide  a  good 
metal  supply  to  tlte  consumer,  and  pro- 
vide a  fair  share  of  our  markets  to  the 
importer  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  subsidy  biU  passed  last  year  did 
not  begin  to  get  at  the  real  roots  of  the 
problem  In  the  lead-zinc  Industry.  I 
believe  the  bill  I  Iiave  Introduced  today 
will  begin  to  mei;t  the  problem  and  I 
urge  its  oonslderaUan  by  the  Congress. 


also  ba  made  for  development  of  suitable 
traitbtng  matariala  for  adult  literacy  pro- 


a.  Tba  draft  blU  would  alao  authorice  an 
apptofalattoa  of  $6  mUlion  in  flaeal  year 
IMS  and  $10  mlUiOQ  in  each  at  th»  next 
4  yeara  for  granta  to  tlia  Statee  for: 

(a>  Pilot  projecta  for  demonatratlng  effec- 
ttva  methoda  and  eouraaa  for  teaching  adult 
literacy  and  for  stimulating  local  programa. 

(b)  Support  and  axpanston  of  local  pro- 
grama oC  instruction  In  adult  literacy. 

(c)  Support  of  ths  BCato  educational 
agency  In  providing  technical  assistance  and 
suparvlsion  of  local  adult  literacy  programa. 

TO  ba  allglbla  for  granta.  ths  bill  reqtilrea 
a  State  to  submit  a  plan  providing.  In  addi- 
tion to  vailouB  administrative  provlstons,  for 
a  prograaa  daalgned  to  raise  subatanMslly  ths 
level  of  adult  Utsraey  in  a  rsasonabls  period 
at  tlBM  and  "»»**"j  all  segments  of  tha  popu- 
lation. Ths  appropriations  would  be  allotted 
among  the  States  on  the  baala  of  the  rela- 
tive number  of  adulta  who  are  unable  to 


read   and  write  KngUsb  cr  who  havs  not 
adUeved  a  atxth-grada  laval  ot  sduoatton. 

rrogreaa  in  upgrading  manpower  ddlla,  in 
red\ieing  dependency  and  welfare  eoata.  In 
combating  poverty.  In  pronoUng  general 
economic  growth,  and  in  anoooraglng  maxi- 
mum personal  development  and  the  fulleat 
oontrlbutl(m  of  ftee  dtlasas  in  a  democracy 
can  be  made  only  if  all  our  dttaana  poaaeaa 
the  baalc  skills  of  learning  naesasary  for  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge. 

Psssage  of  thla  draft  blU  wlU  do  much.  In 
the  next  6  years,  to  achieve  thaae  vital  goala. 
I  would  i4)preciate  it  if  you  would  be 
good  enough  to  refer  tha  encVnaert  draft  biU 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  ooosldara- 
tUm. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Bodgat  has  advlssd  that 
enactment  of  this  proposed  laglslatton  would 
be  in  meeox^  with  the  piogram  of  tlie  Preai- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 


iSeeretary- 


ADULT  LITERACT  ACT  OF  1992 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coosent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Psuaml  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rac- 
OBD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Ttie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Ut.  Speaker.  I  offer 
for  the  Rbcoks  a  letter  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  addressed  to  the  Speaker,  and 
a  bin  known  as  the  Adult  Literacy  Act 
of  1962,  and  other  extraneous  matter: 


DepmrtmmU  of  HetUih,  BdvaUton,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  R<ivcaUon—coat  eMimatet,  AduU 

Literacy  Act  of  196^ 


PaBTMKHT  ov  HaaiTK, 
KaocAnov,  am  Wau 

Waahinffton,  February  9.  19t2. 

Hon.  JORH  W.  MCCOBKACK. 

Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Repreaentattvet, 
Wa»Ktn§um.  oc 

Daaa  M?  SraaKxa:  I  ani  enclosing  for  the 
eonatderation  of  the  Oongrees  a  draft  bill — 
the  Adult  Uteraoy  ^tot  of  1902— to  assist  the 
Btetss  and  local  ocmmunltiee  In  estabUah- 
Ing  programs  of  Initructlon  for  adulte  who 
are  unable  to  read  iind  write  Bnghah  or  who 
have  not  achieved  a  sixth-grade  level  of  edti- 
catloo.  and  to  aaalst  in  the  preparation  of 
■pedal  Inatruetionsl  materials  and  speelaUy 
qualified  teaehera.  "niis  leglalative  {tfopoaal 
would  carry  out  the  Preeldant'a  recommen- 
datlona  with  reapect  to  adult  Uteracy  con- 
tained in  his  education  meeaage  of  February 
e,  1M3. 

We  are  in  a  techiiologleal  revolution,  with 
automation  rapidly  developing  in  many  In- 
dustrles.  Further,  laao  oensus  rsporte  Indi- 
cate that  approximately  8  million  adulte  or 
8  percent  of  our  population  aged  38  or  over 
are  defined  as  fimdlosutlly  lUlterate — ^that  la. 
tiave  achieved  leaa  than  a  fifth -grade  edu- 
cation, lioreover.  nearly  30  million  Ameri- 
cana cannot  adequately  read  an  Xngliah 
language  newapaper.  T^e  economic  and  per- 
sonal welfare  of  all  these  people  who  can- 
not read  and  write  tlie  Bngllah  language— 
and,  consequently.  Of  the  entire  Nation — 
urgently  requlree  that  they  be  enabled  to 
do  ao. 

The  draft  bill  woald  provide  for  special- 
ized preparatton  of  teaehera  and  teaching 
materiala;  for  aid  to  public  achool  aystems 
for  literacy  dassee  and  oouraee;  and  for 
granta  to  Stete  departmente  of  education 
to  asalst  In  developing  and  supervising  liter- 
acy courses  in  the  school  dlstrlcte  of  the 
State. 

1.  The  specialised  teacher  preparation 
would  be  accomplished  through  gtante  to 
coUegee  and  unlversltlee.   Such  grante  would 
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HJt.  1014S 

A  bin  to  assist  In  providing  neceeaary  In- 
struction for  adtate  unable  to  read  and 
write  K"g<«f*'  or  with  leas  than  a  sixth 
gnde  level  of  education,  through  grants 
to  Institutions  of  higher  learning  for  de- 
velopmant  of  materials  and  methods  of 
instructions  and  for  training  of  teaching 
^Tt<i  supervisory  personnel  and  through 
grante  to  Stotee  for  pUot  projects.  Im- 
provement of  State  servlcss,  and  programs 
of  Instruction 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovue 
of  Uepreuntative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  ths  "Adult  Literacy  Act 

of  loea". 

DacaaaanoH  or  rvnnMK 
Sac.  a.  It  la  the  purpoee  of  tWs  Act  to 
initiate  a  jwogram  of  furnishing  instruction 
to  adults  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write 
Kngllsh,  as  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  and  adulte 
who  have  not  completed  the  alxth  grade  of 
school  or  achieved  an  equivalent  level  of 
education,  aa  so  determined,  so  as  to  help 
eliminate  such  InabUlty  and  raise  the  level 
of  education  of  such  adulte  with  a  vlsw  to 
mt^ng  them  less  likely  to  become  depend- 
ent on  others.  Increasing  their  opportunities 
for  more  productive  and  profitable  employ- 
ment, and  T"ft'f*"g  them  better  able  to  meet 
their  adult  responsibilities. 
TtMnraia  or  rxACHsaa  aim  dxvxlopmxmt  or 

nrSTSITCTIONAX.   MXIHOD8   AMD    MATSaiALS 

Sac.S.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprUted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80.  1988,  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fisoal  years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 


for  (1)  grante  to  publle  or  noBproAt  private 
institutions  of  hi^^sr  learning  to  ssslst  thsm 
in  tha  development  of  atelhodi  of,  and  ma- 
teriala for  uae  In.  tnstruetlag  adidte  d*- 
aeribed  in  aeetlon  2,  and  (S>  grante  to  sneh 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  to  assist  thsas 
in  providing  spedallaad  training  for  teaekan 
of  s\ich  adulte  and  for  snpanrtsors  of  suA 
teachers,  Including  ths  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  tralnseshlps  with  such  sti- 
pends and  allowancea  as  may  be  datsrminad 
by  the  Commissioner. 

(b)  Paymente  of  grante  Bkade  under  sub- 
eection  (a)  may  be  made  by  ttte  Commis- 
sioner from  time  to  time.  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  aa  he  may  deter- 
mine. 

GKAirrs  TO  STATBS  toa  umvt  uraaacT 
Fsooaaaca 

Sac.  4.  (a)  There  are  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1963,  the  sum  of  $6,000,000,  and  for  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years  the  sum 
of  810,000,000,  for  grante  to  Stetes  which 
have  Stete  plans  approved  by  the  Commla- 
aloner  under  thla  section. 

(b)  Orante  under  subeectlMi  (a)  may  be 
used.  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner,  to — 

(1)  assist  In  esteblishment  of  pilot  proj- 
ecte  by  local  educational  agendas,  relating 
to  instruction  In  public  achools  of  adulte 
described  In  section  2,  to  (A)  demonstrate, 
test,  or  develop  modifications,  or  adapta- 
tions In  the  light  of  local  needs,  of  special 
materials  or  methods  for  instruction  of  such 
adulte,  (B)  stimulate  ths  development  of 
local  educational  agency  programa  for  In- 
struction   of    such    adiUte    In    ths    public 
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<C)   to 


<«) 


la 


BA|<ittf.ti»J   in- 
or  meth- 


J  Mm  eoBft-of  loeal  adu- 
fmiMi»  tor  luaiiuijllun  of 
a^tatta  ta  tka  pabUe  aeboola;  and 
(9)  ^Hivt  In  itevilafiBMnt  or  1bi|Mim ement 
at  fclintnal  or  snpcrrlaory  wrvtoaa  by  tba 
Bteta  wtiwttfl  i««oeT  relmtlaf  to  adult 
Ut«rac7  programB. 

(o)    Tlia  OammlMlonar  ikaU  approve  for 
purpcMM  ot  this  Mction  the  plan  ot  a  Btate 


(1)  pvDTklaa  for  admlnlatratlon  thereof  by 
Um  Btato  educational  aganer. 

(3)  proTldea  that  luch  agency  wUl  make 
•oeh  lepcata  to  tkae  Oomml— taaw.  In  ruch 
form  and  eontnlnlnf  aneh  Information,  aa 
may  reaacmably  bo  naeaaaary  to  enable  the 
CommlMloner  to  perform  hla  duties  under 
thla  Act: 

(3)  prortd^  maetx  fiscal  control  and  fund 
aeooonttnc  procediirea  aa  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
eoontlng  for  Federal  funda  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  section; 

(4)  proTldes  t(X  cooperative  arrangements 
between  the  State  educational  agency  and 
the  State  health  authority  looking  toward 
provlalon  of  such  health  Information  and 
aarrlces  for  adulU  described  in  section  3 
•■  may  be  available  ftom  such  agencies  and 
as  may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  bensAt  from  the  Instruction  pro- 
vided under  programs  eonducted  pursuant 
to  grants  \inder  this  section:  and 

(5)  sets  forth  a  program  for  use,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subseetktt  (b) .  of  grants  un- 
der this  section  which  affords  assurance  of 
substantial  progress,  within  a  reasonable 
period  and  with  respect  to  all  segments  of 
the  populstloD  and  all  areas  of  the  State. 
toward  elimination  of  the  InabUlty  of  adults 
to  read  and  write  English  and  toward  rub- 
stantlaUy  raising  the  level  of  education  of 
adults  with  less  than  a  sixth  grade  educa- 
tion. 

The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  State  plan  submitted  under  this 
section,  or  any  mftdlftrati'^  thtfeof,  with- 
out flrat  affording  the  Btate  educational 
aganey  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

(d)  (1)  nxxn  tiHe  smns  appropriated  imder 
subaectlon  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  the  Commla- 
alooer  ahall  reasrve  such  amount,  but  not  In 
excess  of  1.0  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  for  allotment  to 
the  Commonwealth  ot  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone.  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  according  to  their  respective 
needs;  and  shall  allot  the  remainder  of  such 
sums  (»  the  basis  of  the  relative  nvimber  <rf 
adults  described  in  section  2  in  each  State, 
as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  and  most  recent  infomui- 
tion  available  to  him,  including  any  relevant 
data  furnished  to  him  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

(3)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
\uider  paragraph  (1)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Oommlasioner  detarmlnea  will  not  be  re- 
quired, for  the  period  such  allotment  is 
available,  for  carrying  out  the  State  plan 
(tf  any)  approved  tinder  this  section  shall 
be  available  for  reallotment  from  time  to 
time,  on  such  dates  during  such  period  as 
the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other  States 
in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  paragraphs  (1)  for  such 
yaar,  but  with  such  adjustments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  reailotment  to  any 
State  of  any  sum  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  the  Commissioner  estimates  it  needs 
and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period  ;or 
carrying  out  such  State's  plan  approved  un- 
der subeectlon  (c).  Any  amotmt  rcallotted 
to  a  State  under  this  paragraph  during  a 
year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment 
under  paragraph   (1)    for  such  year. 


(e)  The  allotment  ot  any  State  under  suh- 
seetlon  (d)  for  the  llseal  year  ending  June 

SO,  1M3.  shall  except  to  the  extent  re&Uoited 
under  paragraph  (3)  thereof,  remam  avail- 
able nntU  June  SO.  UMM.  for  obligation  by 
such  SUte  for  carrying  out  Ita  State  plan 
approved  under  subsection   (c). 

(f)  The  oommlasioner  ahall  from  time  to 
^tiiii*  estimate  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  a 
State  for  carrying  out  lU  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (e>;  and  shaU  pay. 
from  the  allotment  available  therefor,  the 
amount  so  estimated  in  such  installments 
as  he  may  determine,  after  making  appro- 
priate adjustnwnts  to  take  account  of  pre- 
vlOQMly  unad}ueted  overpayments  or  under - 
paymenU  pcwvlously  made. 

(g)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  State  educational  agency  administer- 
ing a  State  plan  approved  under  subeectlon 
(c) .  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Btate  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subeectlon  (c) ,  or 

(3)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  such  provision,  the  Commissioner  shall 
notify  such  State  agency  that  no  further 
payments  will  be  made  to  the  State  under 
this  section  (or,  in  his  discretion,  further 
payments  to  the  State  will  be  limited  to 
programs  under  or  portions  of  the  State 
plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) ,  until  he 
Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
failure  to  comply.  UnUl  he  Is  so  satisfied, 
the  Commissioner  shall  make  no  further 
payments  to  such  State  under  thU  section 
(or  shall  limit  paymenU  to  programa  under 
or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected 
by  such  failure) . 

(h)  A  State  educational  agency  dissatis- 
fied with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner 
iinder  subsection  (c)  or  (g)  may  appeal  to 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  m  which  the  SUte  U  located,  by 
filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within 
sixty  days  after  such  final  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  coiu-t  to  the 
Commissioner,  or  any  cOcer  designated  by 
him  for  that  purpoee.  The  CommL»loner 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  cotirt  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  in  section  3113  of  title 
28,  TTnlted  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of 
such  petition,  the  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  afttrm  the  action  of  the  Com- 
missioner or  to  set  it  aside.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently.  The 
findings  of  the  Commissioner  as  to  the  facts. 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Com- 
missioner to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 
Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence.  The  Judgment  uf  the 
court  affirming  or  setting  aside.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  any  action  of  the  Commissioner 
shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  In  section 
1354  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
rcDxaAL    coirniOL    of    n>i7CATTOif    paoRiBrrxo 

Sec  5.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of 
Uurtruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  Institution  or  school 
system. 

MI  SCTT.I.A  N  CO  V  S 

Skc.  8.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Oflloe 


of  BducatUm  any  of  his  pomn  or  duties 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "adult"  means  any  indi- 
vidual who  has  attained  the  age  of  18; 

(1)  the  term  "State"  Includes,  eseeirt  for 
purposes  of  section  4(d)(1),  the  Onoimon- 
waalth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Iidands. 
Ouam.  the  Canal  Zone,  and  .American 
Sankoa; 

(3)  the  term  "Commissioner"  maana  the 
Commissioner  of  Education; 

(4)  the  term  "SUte  educational  agency" 
means  the  SUte  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  resposulble  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elanMntary 
and  secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  offioer  or  agency  daalg- 
nated  by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law; 

(6)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  othsr  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  dli  action  of  jnlb- 
Uc  elementary  or  secondary  seboiA  In  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  dlstrlet,  or  political 
subdivision   in   a   SUte. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shaU  submit  to  the  Prssldsnt, 
for  transmission  to  the  Oringrsss.  prior  to 
January  1.  liM7,  the  Commlsslonar's  report 
on  the  administration  of  this  Act.  together 
with  the  Secretary's  recommendations  on 
the  continuation  of  this  Act  and  the  extent 
to  which  It  should  IM  modified  la  ordsr  better 
to  aoootnpllsh  lU  puri>oses  or  otberwlss  raise 
the  educational  level  of  adulU. 


LONG-RANGE  SUGAR  LBQI8LAT10N 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  prevlona  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Mat]  Is  recognteed 
for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
Importent  subjects  which  the  Congress 
must  consider  early  In  this  session  Is  the 
subject  of  long-range  sugar  legislation. 
The  present  Sugar  Act  expires  June  30 
of  this  year.  For  the  last  year  and  a  half 
the  domestic  sugar  Industry  and,  indeed. 
also  the  foreign  suppliers  to  oar  market. 
have  labored  under  the  handicap  of 
5hort-term  extensions  to  the  act. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  told  that  two 
things  were  essential  for  the  Congress  to 
begin  consideration  of  a  long-range 
sugar  law:  Plrst,  an  agreement  by  the 
various  segments  of  the  domestic  sugar 
Industry  on  what  proposals  to  recom- 
mend for  our  consideration;  and,  second, 
a  recommendation  on  long-range  sugar 
legislation  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  Members 
of  this  House  that  the  first  point  now  Is 
accomplished  fact  All  the  segments  of 
the  entire  domestic  sugar  producing  and 
refining  industry  have  reconciled  their 
different  points  of  view  and  have  agreed 
on  a  carefully  worked-out  program, 
which  they  propose  to  present  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  as  soon  as 
they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  pro- 
gram has  been  discussed  with  various 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  with  vari- 
ous responsible  persons  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  pro- 
gram at  this  time.  I  do  wish,  however. 
to  commend  the  representatives  of  the 
segments  of  the  domestic  sugar  produc- 
ing and  refining  industry  for  coming 
forth  with  this  joint  program  and  there- 
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f of«  ff"^e^"f  the  ConfresB  tnatartally  in 
moving  rapidly  toward  full  and  early 
conslderatlan  of  a  long-range  sugar  law, 
first  In  ttie  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, and  then  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

This  Industry  agreement  was  not  ar- 
rived at  easily.  That  is  plain  when  you 
see  that  it  has  the  support  of  widely 
divergent  groups:  The  American  sugar- 
beet  industry,  the  mainland  sugarcane 
industry,  the  U.S.  cane  sugar  refining 
industry,  the  Hawaiian  sugar  Industry, 
and  the  Puerto  Rlcan  sugar  industry. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  groups  have 
widely  varying  points  of  view,  and  that 
in  order  to  achieve  unanimity,  many 
compromises  were  necessary.  I  am  sore 
that  no  single  group  finds  that  every 
provision  In  the  proposal  Is  to  its  entire 
satisfaction.  But  in  order  to  cooperate 
with  the  Congress  in  getting  a  long- 
range  law,  every  group  has  reduced  its 
individual  ambitions  and  tempered  its 
desires.  For  this,  every  group  is  to  be 
highly  pTPintw^wriwd- 

The  next  step  is  for  the  administra- 
tion to  present  Its  Tiews.  I  express  the 
fervent  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those 
views  will  be  forthcoming  without  fur- 
ther delay. 


8. 1684.  An  act  for  ttos  relief  of  Merle  K. 
lioessln:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1756.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  city  of 
PasoOb  Wash.;  to  tiie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8. 9018.  An  act  for  the  reUef  ot  Robert  B. 
Kaqtamk.  Robert  U.  ECeamy,  Richard  A. 
Stokea.  J.  R.  Whltehouae.  Jr.,  and  Herbert  A. 
WoUf.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.aiSS.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Stephen 
Patrick  Home,  EUen  ICyra  Rachel  House, 
Thomas  Stephen  Rendall  House,  and  Jane 
Ellen  House;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.S105.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean  L. 
Dunkip;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judldary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Ifr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  HotMB  Administration,  reported  that 
that  oommlttee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  ai4T.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  jeare  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Sncxs  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Alboit)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illnass. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Cohcrxssiohal 
RxcotD.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dices  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  ©"Haxa 
of  IllinoU) . 

Mr.  LosKR. 

Mr.  AvroBO,  notwithstanding  it  will 
exceed  two  pages  of  the  Rxcou  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$207. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  VAif  Zaitot.    . 

Mr.  ROBtwo. 

(The  following  M«nber  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs.  KXLLY. 


HJL  9973.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Robert  lowry   (Antonio  Plantadosl); 

HJL  8710.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giles 
L.  Matthews; 

H.R.  4194.  An  act  for  the   relief  of  Mrs. 
Ann  W.  Bdw&rds; 

Hlt.4ail.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ales- 
sandrol  Bottero; 

HJl.  4280  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dimitri 
EUaa  Sartan; 

HJt.4S81.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
H.  Hanson; 

H.R.  6120.  An  act  for  the  r^lef  of  Francis 
Ains  worth; 

HJl.  6228.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Artln 
David  Engllah: 

H.R.  6243.  An  act  extending  to  Guam  the 
power  to  enter  Into  certain  Interrtate  com- 
pacU  relating  to  the  enfOTcement  of  the 
criminal  laws  and  policies  of  the  SUtes; 

HJl.  6644.  An  act  far  the  reUef  of  Julius 
Benlkoaky;  _   ,^ 

HJ1.69S8.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Robert  S.  Hlller; 

HJl.  7740.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sharon  IjO*  Hardoi;  and 

HJl.  8779.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  George 
B.  Olmstead. 


the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31 
VAC.  68) .  azMl  the  Aooountlag  and  Auditing 
Act  at  1960  (81  UJSX;.  67) ;  to  the  CTommlt- 
tee  on  Government  Operattona. 

1675.  A  letter  from  the  CtamptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Statas.  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  at  ntiUaatlaa  of  excess 
RSSSO-aeWA  aircraft  engines  as  a  aonroe  for 
spare  parts  by  the  Department  of  the  Mavy, 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921  (31  nJS.C.  53),  and  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  UJELC.  67);  to  the 
Committee  on  Goremment  Operations. 

1676.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Oom- 
meroe.  transmitting  the  49th  Annual  Report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1961,  pur- 
suant to  5  use.  604;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1677.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commlsalon.  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  bacidog  ot  pending  appli- 
cations and  hearing  easea  In  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1961.  pursuant  to  section  5(e)  of  the 
Commxinlcatlons  Act,  aa  amended  July  16. 
1952.  by  PubUc  Law  654;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1678.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  NaturallaatlOQ  Senrioe.  I7.S. 
Department  at  Justice,  trmnamltting  cofrtea 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  ot  certain  aliens 
who  have  been  found  admissible  to 
the  imitad  States  pursuant  to  section 
ai2(a)(28)(I)(U)  of  the  Xmoalgratlon  and 
MattonaUty  Act;  to  the  Oom-ilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REEORTS      OP     COMMITTKES     ON 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITT.  reports  of 
committees  were  d^vered  to  the  Clertc 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McMillan  :  committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  258.  A  blU  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Sales  Tax  Act  so  aa  to  increase  the 
rate  of  tax  Imposed  on  gross  receipts  from 
certain  sales,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1328) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.9SO0.  A  bm  to  provide  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  489 
Members  beginning  with  the  88th  Congress; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  Na  1829) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  l^;>eaker's 
table  aixl,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  160.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Thomas  O. 
Tate,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcary. 

8. 1273.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jong  Dae 
Kim:  to  the  CommRtee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1397.  An  act  for  the  reUeC  of  Mate  Ivan 
Juraalc  (also  known  as  Mike  Jurasle);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUUam 
John  CampbeU  McGaughey;  to  the  Ooanmlt- 
tee  on  the  Judkdary. 

8. 1520.  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Mary 
Elizabeth  Sldor  Polkowska;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

a.  1878.  An  aet  far  the  rsneC  at  Bdward 
Tin  Llai^;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  AI£ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
XYmt  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  18  minutes  pjn.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House 
adjourned  until  Monday,  February  12, 
1962,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1673.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Foreign  Afplcuitural  Sendee,  UA  Depart- 
msnt  ot  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
on  tltlB  I.  PuhUe  Law  480,  8Sd  Oongress, 
M  Mnended,  on  agreemento  concluded  dur- 
ing Dec«nl»er  1961.  piirsuant  to  Public  Law 
8^128;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlctilture. 

1674.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
i«part  on  the  audit  of  the  eustodlaashlp 
ftmetlons  of  the  oaee  o«  the  Twaaurer  or  tte 
United  States,  Treasury  Department,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1960,  pursuant  to 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 

HJl.  10162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  loans  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  strengthen 
the  International  monetary  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

HJl.  10163.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing to  pay  for  postal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BRAD£MA8: 

HJl.  10164.  A  bin  to  increase  the  oppar' 
tunlUes  for  training  of  physicians.  dentlsU. 
and  professional  public  health  personnel, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  FtM-eign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DAGUX: 

H  R  10166.  A  blU  to  establish  a  cropland 
retirement  program;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 

HJL  101«6.  A  bOl  to  extend  and  a™«P^ 
the  conservation  reserve  program;  to  wm 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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ByMr.  EVINS: 
HH.  10187.  A  bill  to  amend  BecUon  31   of 
th«  8*curltlea  Exdumc*  Act  of  1934.  relating 
to  raffUUatlon  feea;  to  tbm  Oommlttee  on  In- 
tarataU  and  Porelgn  Catninflroe. 

HJi.  10188.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1064  (relating 
to  dociimentary  stamp  taxes ) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJI.  10180.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
•700  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  and 
blindness):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  OIAIMO: 
H  R.  10170.  A  Mil  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  transfers  of  rlfhU  to  copyrlghU  and 
Utarary,  musical  and  artistic  compoelttons: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   HALL: 
HJI  10171.  A  bill  to  stabUlxe  the  mining 
of  lead  and  sine  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purpoees:    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  KBLLT; 
H  R.  10173    A  bill  to  provide   for  the   re- 
entltleoMnt  of  certain  surviving  widows  to 
annuities   under    the   Civil    Service    ReUre- 
ment  Act  upon  termination  of  their  subee- 
quent    remarriages   by    reason    of   death   of 
husband,    and    for   other    purposes:    to    the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   RYAN: 
HJI.  10173.  A  bill  to  require   certain   uni- 
form lighting  of  taxicabe  for  hire  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr   WALTER: 
H  R  10174    A    bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Security  Act  of   I960:    to   the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

H.R.  10175    A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  to  provide  for  a 
security  program  with  re8p)ect  to  defense  con- 
tractors and   their   employees;    to  the  Com- 
mittee   on   Un-American   Activities. 
By  Ut.  WKAVKR: 
H.R.  10176.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Integrated  Loup  River  division, 
Nebraska,    and    for    other    p'orposes:    to    the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior   and   Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  10177    A  bill  to  establish  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia   government   the   Council 
for   the  Preservation  of  Historic  Landmarks 
and  for  Cultural  Development:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr  POWELL : 
H.J.  Res.  626    Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States   granting   representation   in   the  elec- 
toral college  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico:  t<)  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

The  SPEAKER  preeented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  establish  a  modern 
grain  research  center  on  or  near  the  campus 
of  Kansas  State  University  of  Agriculture  and 
Applied  Sciences  at  Manhattan.  Kans  .  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  RTAN  Introduced  a  bUl  (HR  10178) 
for  the  relief  of  Katherina  Raffaelll.  which 
was  referred  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 

TuiRsruY,  P>:BRrARY  8,  1%2 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
J.  J.  HiCKiY.  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Wyoming. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DD,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Ood  of  all  grace,  trusting  only  in  Thy 
mercy  would  we  seek  Thy  presence 
Keep  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  from  the  folly 
of  attempting  to  deceive  Thee,  unto 
whom  All  hearts  are  open,  all  desires 
known  As  those  whose  powers  are 
dedicated  to  the  Nation's  welfare,  make 
Thy  servant*  here  In  the  ministry  of  pub- 
lic affairs  faithful  to  each  challenging 
duty,  loyal  to  every  high  claim,  respon- 
sive to  the  human  needs  of  this  suffering 
earth. 

In  a  confused  day,  keep  our  minds 
clear,  fair,  and  uncluttered  by  partisan 
prejudice  In  a  darkened  day.  when  so 
many  lights  have  gone  out.  give  us  the 
sight  and  the  insight  of  the  pure  In 
heart,  that  we  may  see  Ood  and  the  god- 
like everywhere  as  we  toil  In  these  fields 
of  time  in  the  sense  of  the  eternal 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The   Chief   Clerk    read   the  following 

letter : 

U  S  Senate. 
Pkesident  pro  tesiporx. 
Washington.  D  C  .  February  «.  1962 
To  the  Senate 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon  J  J  Hickit,  a  Senator  from 
the  Bute  (if  Wyi)mlnK.  to  perform  Uie  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence 

Cahl  Havden. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr  HICKEY  thereupon  took  the  Chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE    FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8723)  to 
amend  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act  with  respect  to  the 
method  of  enforcement  and  to  provide 
certain  additional  sanctions,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, February  7,  1962,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Paul  D.  Harkins,  U.S.  Army,  to  l>e  as- 
signed to  a  position  of  importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  the  rank  of  general,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


ENROLLED    BILUB   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

HJI.  3147.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ken- 
neth Btultz; 

H  R  3073  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Rot>ert  Lowry  (Antonio  Piant«do*l): 

H  R  3710  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olles  L 
Matthews, 

HR  4104  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ann  W    Edwards; 

HR  4311.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ales- 
sandrut  Bottero; 

H  R  4280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dimltrl 
Ellas  Sartan; 

H  R  4381  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
H    Han8<5n. 

H  R  6120  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Francis 
.Mii.sworth; 

H  R  6336  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Arlln 
Da\ld  English. 

H  R  6243.  An  act  extending  to  Guam  the 
p<iwer  to  enter  Into  certain  interstate  com- 
pacts relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  laws  and  policies  of  the  States: 

H  R  6644  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julius 
BenllC(36ky: 

H  R  6038.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Robert  E    Hlller; 

H  R  7740  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Sharon  Lee  Harden;  and 

H  R  8770  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
B    Otmstead. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr     MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 

ask  unanimuus  consent  that  statements 
in  connection  with  the  morning  hour 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfikld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 

today 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATTONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  l)efore  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Report  on  Acreements  UNom  AoaiCT7i.raKAL 
Trade  Development  and  AasxsTAifCE  Act 
or  1054 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
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on  agreements  concluded  during  December 
1061.  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Aastatanoe  Act  of  1054 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

RxpoBT  or  SECsrrAkT  or  Commiscs 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  CX>n\merce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  bis  report  for 
the  Oscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1061  (with  an 
accompanjring  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Acceptance   bt   CEaranr  RrnrnxD  Pzasoififn. 
or  Twm  U.S.  GovawiairT  or  Dbookations 
Tbmdbikd  >t  FoaxioM  GonimaH 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorise certain  retired  personnel  of  the  U.8. 
Government  to  accept  and  wear  decorations, 
preeenu.  and  other  things  tendered  them  by 
certain  foreign  countries   (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  ths  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Aunrr  RsroaT  or  Custodiajishif  WMcnott* 
or  Omc%  or  TsEAsrua  or  thk  Unrxo 
STA-na 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  on  the  custodian- 
ship functions,  OfBee  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  Treasury  Department,  fis- 
cal year  1040  (with  an  aooompanylng  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Oorernment 
Operations. 

AaacBSBioM  Into  ths  UMrrES  Statcs  or 

Cebtain  DxracToa  Auxks 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immlgra- 
tlon  and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admlsalon 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


eating  their  views  on  new  trade  legisla- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  resolutions  be  printed  in  the 
Rboosb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd,  as  follows: 
Bbsolvtzon  bt  Unitxd  Qlovx  Workers  or 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 

A  resoluUon  adopted  by  the  Oolrllle  In- 
dian AsaociaUon.  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, relating  to  a  redrees  at  grievances;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Iiuular 
Affairs. 


RESOLUTIONS     ON     PROBLEMS     OP 
THE    GLOVE    INDUSTRY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
actment of  new  trade  legislation  raises 
many  tough  problems.  AH  conscientious 
Members  of  Congress  must  be  mindful 
of  the  effects  of  trade  legislation  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  One  of  the  most 
hard  hit  commurUties  In  New  York  State, 
as  far  as  trade  Is  concerned,  is  the  city 
of  Gloversvllle.  a  well-known  center  for 
the  manufacture  of  leather  gloves. 
Leather  gloves  require  a  great  deal  of 
hand  labor,  and  therefore  are  more  In- 
expensively manufactured  overseas  than 
In  many  areas  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  taken  a  deep  Interest  In  the 
problems  of  the  glove  industry  and  have 
sought  to  do  everything  I  could  to  help 
the  workers  involved  as  well  as  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  today  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of  Gloversvllle  and  by  the 
United  Glove  Workers  of  America  indi- 


V/lMreas  Congress  will  be  asked  to  recon- 
sider t^  XJB.  tariff  policy  at  Its  next  ses- 
sion; and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  the  administration 
win  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  It  ef- 
feetl?ely  aod  substantially  reduce  the  pres- 
ent tariff  structure;  and 

WbMwas  It  appears  that  the  objective  of 
the  adminkitratlon  policy  Is  the  free  Inter- 
change of  goods  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  with  the  hope  that  such  Interchange 
will  build  jMAoeful  relationahlpe  and  reduce 
the  aconomic  barriers  that  contribute  to  In- 
tcmaUonal  friction  and  unrest:  and 

Wbareaa  the  United  Olove  Workers  of 
Amsrtca  is  a  labor  organlaatlcm  organized  to 
protect  and  further  the  Interest  of  glove 
workMV  in  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Fulton  County,  New  York  State 
area;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  United  Glove 
Workers  of  America  have  within  recent  years 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  vast  Increase 
of  foreign  gloves  Imported  into  the  United 
SUtes;  and 

Whereas  the  glove  workers  represented  by 
the  union  have  consistently  taken  the  posi- 
tion, before  the  Tariff  Commission,  before 
State  and  Federal  agencies  and  elsewhere, 
that  their  right  to  emplo3rment  as  American 
workers  of  aklll  and  ability  In  their  craft 
must  be  recognized  as  at'  least  equal  with 
the  national  policy  of  supporting  the  econ- 
omy of  foreign  lands;  and 

Whereas  the  glove  workers  of  our  country 
have  and  are  suffering  a  disproportionate  re- 
duction in  their  work  opportunity  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  vast  influx  of  gloves  streaming  into 
this  country  under  very  favorable  tariff  rates; 
and 

Whereas  the  members  have  considered  this 
matter  baaed  upon  extensive  tariff  experi- 
ence in  this  indiistry  and  Its  relation  to 
world  trade,  and  in  the  Interest  of  protect- 
ing the  American  worker  as  well  as  further- 
ing the  security  of  hla  foreign  counterpart; 
and 

Whereas  all  the  glove  workers  are  mindful 
of  their  responsibility  to  thetr  families,  their 
country,  and  to  the  world  community:  Be  It 
therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Oongress  are  urged  to  adopt 
a  Arm  and  resolute  policy  concerning  the 
gtove  industry  which  policy  ahall  clearly  by 
a  system  of  quota,  balance  and  regt.il  ate  glove 
imports  into  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  a  predetermined  ratio  and  proportion 
of  imports  to  domestic  production;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  such  quota  or  proportion 
system  be  fair  and  equitable  so  that  for- 
eign trade  is  enco\irag«Kl  and  American  Jobs 
may  be  protected,  always  thereby  assiirlng 
employment  for  glove  workers  of  our  land 
and  other  lands  while  safeguarding  the 
American  glove  industry;  and  be  It  ftirther 

Resolved.  Itiat  in  the  safeguarding  of  the 
American  glove  industry  there  will  always 
be  the  ready  reservoir  of  workers  and  fac- 
tories that  will  stand  ready,  in  the  event  of 
national  emergency,  to  produce  handwear  for 
soldier  and  civilian  alike. 

Rkbolution  73 

BaaoiuUon  pioteetlng  reduction  of  protective 

tariff 

Wha«a»  Px«flldent  John  F.  Kennedy's  new 

trade  program  of  increasing  e3q;>orts  must  of 


neceailty  bring  about  an  increase  in  im- 
ports; and 

Whereas  sudi  program  will  mten,  as  has 
been  stated  by  President  Kennedy,  the  ne- 
ceasity  at  lowering  trade  baxrieia;  and 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  states  that 
greater  consumer  benefits,  healthier  com- 
petition and  a  check  on  inflation  will  be 
brought  about  by  his  new  program;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  OlovaraTllie  has  a 
population  of  21.744  people;  and 

Whereas  the  glove  industry  accounts  for 
approximately  70  percent  of  the  manufac- 
turing employment  In  the  city  of  Olovers- 
vllle;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  OloversrlUe  has  bad 
the  distinction  of  being  the  glove  manufac- 
turing center  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  approzUnatsly  06  percent  of  the 
domestic  glove  manufacturing  is  doaa  in 
Fulton  Cotinty;  and 

Whereas  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  more 
effective  trade  barriers  in  the  form  of  tariffs 
or  quotas  on  glove  Imports  Olorersvllle  is 
rated  by  the  UJ3.  Bureau  of  Employment  in 
group  F;  that  Is.  "Job  seekars  substantially 
in  excess  of  Job  opportunities — rate  of  unem« 
ployment  13  percent  or  over";  and 

Whereas  the  only  market  available  to  the 
domestic  glove  manufacturers  Is  the  domes- 
tic market;  and 

Whereas  the  entire  glove  industry  is  a 
small  Industry  and  Its  monetary  Impact  on 
world  trade  Is  minute  and  when  divided 
among  all  of  the  foreign  countries  is  of  no 
real  benefit  to  any;  and 

Whereas  the  domestic  glove  industry  Is  a 
necessary  Industry  to  the  United  States  in 
tliat  the  glove  mantifacturers  In  Fulton 
County  supplied  to  the  V3.  Armed 
Forces  180  million  pairs  of  gloves  during 
World  War  II;   and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Gloversvllle  has  done 
much  and  hopes  to  do  mora  in  its  own  pro- 
gram of  recovery  and  its  poacy  of  self-help; 
and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Gloversvllle  Is  about 
to  embark  on  a  long-range  program  of  urban 
redevelopment  for  the  improvement  of  its 
Indxistrial.  commercial,  residential  and  com- 
munity facilities;  and 

Whereas  the  sponsors  of  this  resolution 
cannot  believe  that  the  people  of  the  city 
of  OloversrUle  have  been  forgotten;  that 
they  do  not  want  to  believe  that  they  have 
been  or  will  be  sacrifioed  to  world  trade; 
that  they  want  to  believe  that  there  Is  a 
future  for  themselves  and  their  children  in 
the  city  of  Gloversvllle:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  GloversvUle  go  on  recwd  for  the 
reasons  hereinbefore  set  forth  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  program  of  President  John  F. 
KMinedy  or  his  administration  as  It  relates 
to  trade  barriers  in  the  form  of  lowering  or 
reducing  the  protective  tariff  insofar  as  it 
affects  the  glove  Industry;  and  let  if  fur- 
ther be 

Resolved,  That  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Gloversvllle  go  <m  record  request- 
ing that  relief  be  given  to  the  glove  indus- 
try in  the  form  of  placing  quotas  on  glove 
Imports  to  the  United  States  and  any  such 
other  Federal  Government  financial  assist- 
ance as  may  l>e  deemed  necessary;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  at  the  United  States, 
Senator*  Jacob  Javits  and  Kenneth  Keating. 
BepreaentaUves  Samuel  Stratfeon  and  Carle- 
ton  King,  Gov.  Nelson  Bockafellar.  State  As- 
semblyman Joseph  Younglove  and  State 
Senator  Walter  Van  Wlggern.  and  to  each 
and  every  other  person  or  group  of  persona 
that  should  have  notice  of  this  resolution; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  Mayor  Orover  ask  an  of 
the  people  of  our  city  to  write  letters  to 
the  aforesaid  President  and  Bepreeentativea 
protesting  any  Interference  with  trade  bar- 
riers as  they  now  exist. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  report*  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BA0TLAJfD.  from  tlM  Committee 
on  Afrtculture  and  Foreetry,  without 
•meiutment : 

H. ».  1875.  An  ftct  to  proirkto  tor  the  con- 
veyance of  oertAin  re«l  property  of  the  United 
8t«tee  to  the  former  owner  thereof  (Rept. 
No.  1304):  and 

H  R.  4934.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  modify  certain  leaaee 
entered  Into  for  the  prorialon  of  recreation 
facilities  in  reaervolr  areas  (Rept.  No.  1205). 

By  lir.  ELLKNDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Porestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  875.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  to  the 
SUte  of  Wyoming  for  agricultural  purposes 
certain  real  property  In  Sweetwater  County. 
Wyo.   (Rept.  No.  120«);  and 

H  R.  9013.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  rice  acreage  history  where  producer 
withdraws  from  the  production  of  rice  (Rept 
No.    1207). 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Porestry,  with  amend- 
ments: 

3.2533  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (di 
of  section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  (Rept. 
No.  1208). 

By  Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
without  amendment: 

HR.  8842.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (h) 
of  section  124  of  the  Agricultural  Enabling 
Amendments  Act  of  i9ei  (Rept   No    1209) 


mlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows : 

Reaolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  It*  Subcommittee  on  the  Na- 
tional Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves. Is  auttiorlzed  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  LegUlatlve  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specined  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  lo 
the  acquisition,  storage,  and  disposal  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  necessary  for 
the  common  defense 

Sac.  2  For  the  purpose  of  this  res*)lutlon 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1962.  to 
January  31.  1963,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants  Proi^ided.  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,400  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government 
Sec  3  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$30,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


NATIONAL  STOCKPILE  INVESTI- 
GATION—REPORT OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
I  report  an  original  resolution,  approved 
unanimously  this  morning,  that  would 
authorize  expenditures  of  not  to  exceed 
$30,000  by  the  committee  or  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  National  Stockpile  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  an  Investigation 
of  the  acquisition,  storage,  and  disposal 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials  for  the 
national  defense. 

The  Investigation  that  would  be 
financed  by  this  resolution  was  requested 
by  the  President  in  his  press  conference 
last  week.  I  have  had  discussions  with 
my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee,  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  ThuemondI  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Case!.  We 
propose  to  conduct  this  investigation  in 
a  thorough  but  objective  and  nonpolit- 
ical  manner.  The  staff  assistance  that 
must  be  had  immediately  is  not  large 
Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
grams that  are  the  subject  of  this  in- 
vestigation, I  believe  the  amount  re- 
quested In  this  resolution  Is  modest. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  this  resolution 
may  be  favorably  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion and  later  by  the  entire  Senate  at 
an  early  date,  so  as  to  permit  our  study 
to  proceed  with  dispatch. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  295  >  to  au- 
thorize a  study  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  strategic  and  critical 
stockpiling,   was  referred   to  the   Com- 


EXECUnVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  .se.ssion, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr  M.^GNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce 

Rear  Adm  Edwin  J  Roland,  to  be  Assl.st- 
ant  Commandant  of  the  US  Coast  Guard, 
with  the  ra.Tk  of   vice   admiral; 

John  S  Patterson,  of  Maryland;  Ashton 
Barrett,  of  Mississippi;  Thomas  E  Stakem,  of 
Virginia,  and  John  Harllee,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
missioners; 

James  V  Day,  of  Maine,  to  be  a  Federal 
Maritime  C<  mml.s.sloner; 

Capt  William  D  Shields.  Capt  Richard  D 
Schmldtman.  and  Capt  Wlllard  J  Smith 
for  promotion  to  the  permanent  rank  of  rear 
admiral  in  tne  U  S   Coast  Guard,  and 

EKinald  Clen  Pcspejoy.  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  permanent  appointment  In  the 
Co.i.st  and  Geodetic  Survey 

By  Mr  MORTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

Kent.eth  H  Tuggle,  of  Kentucky  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commis.sloner 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President,  a.s 
in  executive  se.^sion.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably 
the  nominations  of  one  rear  admiral 
and  four  vice  admirals  in  the  Navy,  and 
one  Keneril  in  th"  Army  I  ask  that 
the.se  names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar 

The  ACriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tht  report  will  be  received  and 
the  nomination.^  will  be  placed  on  the 
E.xerutive  CaU-ndar. 


The  nominations  are  ajB  follows: 

Lt  Gen  Earle  Gllmore  Wheeler,  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes  (major  general.  US 
Army),  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President.  In  the  rank  of  general; 

Rear  Adm  Peter  Corradl.  CtvU  Engineer 
Corps,  Va  Navy,  Ui  be  Chief  of  the  Btireau 
of  Yards  and  Docks. 

Rear  Adm  Carl  F  Espe,  US  Navy,  for 
appointment  U)  the  ^rade  of  vice  admlrnl 
on  the  retired  lUt;  and 

Vice  Adm  W.Ulam  A  Schoech.  Vice  Adm 
Roy  L  Johufcon,  and  Vice  Adm.  Rufus  E 
Rose.  US  Navy,  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President,  for  «p- 
polntment  to  the  ^tn<Xe  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  also  report  fa- 
vorably 756  nominations  for  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  in  the  Army  in  the 
Krade  of  captain  and  below.  All  of  these 
names  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  In  order  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  he  on  the  Secretary's 
desk,  for  the  information  of  any  Sen- 
ator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
the  nominations  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

hYank  M  Alley,  Jr  ,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States,   and 

John  W  Baker  II,  and  sundry  other  dis- 
tinguished military  students,  for  appoint- 
ment m  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,   and,   by   unanimous  consent,  the 
.second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BENNETT: 

S  2825  A  bin  to  Impose  a  statutory  pro- 
hibition upon  the  importation  of  certain 
furs  which  are  the  products  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  or  of  Commu- 
nist China;    Uj   the   Committee   on  Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   BBNNrrr  when  he 
Intrixluced    the    alxjve     bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By   Mr    MORSE: 

S  2826.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
elementiiry  and  secondary  education;   and 

S  2827  A  bin  to  assist  In  providing  neces- 
sary Instruction  for  adults  unable  to  read 
and  write  English  or  with  leas  than  a  sixth 
grade  level  of  education,  through  grants  to 
instltutiona  of  higher  learning  for  develop- 
ment of  materials  and  methods  of  Instruc- 
tion and  for  training  of  teaching  and  super- 
visory personnel  and  through  grants  lo 
States  for  pilot  projects.  Improvement  of 
State  services,  and  programs  of  Instruction 
to  the  Committee  on  Uibor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moxaz  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
\inder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON   (for  himself  »i;<l 
Mr    Jackson  I  : 

8  2828  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  confer  Insured  statvrs 
for  disability  Insurance  benefits  thereunder 
up(jn  disabled  Individuals  who  are  not  pres- 
ently Insured  for  such  benefits  but  who  were 
insured  for  such  benefits  at  the  time  of  the 
Injury,  or  the  inception  of  the  disease  or 
condition,  which  gave  rise  to  their  subse- 
quent disabled  condition;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance 
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By  Mr.  ICAONUSOlf  (by  raquest) : 
8.2839.  A  blU  to  amfliul  tltto  12  of  tbe 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1030.  in  order  to  re- 
move certAln  limiUUou  with  respect  to  war 
risk  insurance  Issued  under  the  proristons 
of  such  title:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MAOHusoif  when 
be  introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  headlog.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bnu, 
and  Mr.  Sktth  of  Massachusetts) : 

8.  2830.  A  bill  to  aoAend  the  act  prorUUng 
financial  saslstance  for  local  educstlooal 
agencies  in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activ- 
ities In  order  to  provide  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  such  act  to  the  District  of 
Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Mosss  when  be 
introduced    the    abtivis    bill,    which    i^pear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

8.  2831.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  population 
limitation  which  makes  certain  commu- 
nities In  redevelopnr  ent  areas  Ineligible  for 
assistance  under  the  public  facility  loan 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

RESOLUTION 

INVESTIGATION  OP  STRATEGIC  AND 

CRITICAL  STOCKPILING 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Senr.ces.  reported  an  ortifl- 
nal  resolution  (S.  Res.  295)  to  authorize 
a  study  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  strateijlc  and  critical  stock- 
piling, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reporte<i  by  Mr.  Symikoton. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


CONTINUANCE     OF     EMBARGO     ON 
PUR  IMPORTS  FROM  RUSSIA  AND 
<X)MMUNIST  CHINA 
Mr.  BENNETT.    Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  place  a  statutory  embargo  on  Imports 
of  mink  and  other  select  furs  from  Russia 
and  Red  China.     At  present  there  Is  a 
Presidential  proclamation  in  effect  which 
places  an  embargo  on  the  following  furs 
from  these  countries:  ermine,  fox.  kolin- 
sky, marten,  mink,  muskrat.  and  weasel. 
Of  these,  mink  is  the  most  important 
and  probably  makus  up  90  percent  of  the 
imports  of  all  of  these  furs. 

The  present  embargo  was  put  Into 
effect  pursuant  to  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1951.  Section  11  of  that  act  di- 
rected the  President  to  take  such  meas- 
ures as  were  necessary  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  these  furs  from  Russia 
and  Communist  China.  Pursuant  to  that 
section.  President;  Truman  proclaimed 
the  embargo  in  1051.  and  it  has  been  in 
effect  ever  since. 

However,  the  tariff  and  trade  bill  which 
the  Kennedy  administration  has  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  HJl.  990.  specifically 
repeals  the  1951  act  in  section  248(c). 
Therefore,  should  HJi.  9900  become  law 
it  would  remove  the  statutory  basis  for 
the  embargo  and  tJhe  U.S.8.R.  could  del- 
uge the  United  autes  with  furs.  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  1961  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
which  also  relates  to  imports  from  Russia 
and  other  Communist  countries,  is  like- 


wise speeiflcally  repealed  by  HJl.  9900. 
but  there  la  a  saving  clause  In  the  new 
bill  wblch  leaves  in  effect  all  action  taken 
under  eection  5.  But  there  Is  evidently 
no  nvlnc  clause  In  HJl.  9000  to  preserve 
the  embargo  on  furs.  The  purpose  of  my 
bill  is  to  clarify  tbe  situation  and  give 
statutory  authority  to  continue  this  em- 
bargo lrreQ>ectlve  of  the  outcome  of 
HJl.  9000. 

I  would  be  pr^;>ared  to  incorporate  my 
bill  into  H.R.  9900  when  it  comes  over 
from  the  House  if  that  appears  to  be 
the  best  approach.  However,  for  now 
I  desire  to  make  sure  that  this  embargo 
does  continue,  and  thus  I  am  introduc- 
ing my  bill. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  as  a  matter 
of  technicality  repeal  section  11  of  the 
1951  Trade  Agreements  Act.  But  then 
it  would  impose  a  statutory  embargo  ir- 
respecUve  of  that  act,  or  of  HJl.  9900. 
The  embargo  applies  to  the  same  list  as 
in  the  current  embargo:  ermine,  fox, 
kolinsky,  marten,  mink,  muskrat,  and 
weasel. 

I  am  primarily  concerned  about  mink. 
Between  40  and  50  percent  of  our  mink 
consumption  Is  from  imports,  primarily 
from  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Canada. 

I  ask  consent  to  insert  a  table  show- 
ing domestic  production  and  total  im- 
ports of  mink  skins  over  the  decade 
1951  through  1960.  It  also  shows  the 
ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  production. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  UJ3.  mink 
fur  industry  is  of  relatively  recent  ori- 
gin. Prior  to  World  War  n  most  of  our 
mink  production  was  from  wild  animals. 
Mink  farms  are  a  postwar  phenomenon. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Table  I. — Domestic  production  and  total  Im- 
porta  of  mink  skins,  1951-60 


Just  beginning  Its  breedin*  stock.  It* 
mink  industry  is  likewise  of  postwar  vin- 
tage. No  one  knows  the  extent  of  Rus- 
sia's stock  today,  but  it  Is  vastly  greater 
than  in  the  early  postwar  years. 

I  ask  consent  to  insert  In  the  Rbcokd 
a  table  showing  total  Imports  of  mink  for 
1939  and  1946  through  1060,  and  the  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  imports  over  those 
same  years.  These  were  the  years  be- 
fore the  embargo  went  into  effect  Note 
that  the  Chinese  figures  are  oratlc.  but 
the  Russian  figures  generally  show  an 
increasing  trend.  The  bulk  of  the  Im- 
ports 8u*e  from  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries and  from  Canada. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd, 
as  follows: 

Tablb  II." — Domestic  prodnetion,  total  im- 
ports, and  imports  from  Jiiutia  and  China 
of  mtTik  skiJis 

(Thousands  of  sMns] 


(ToUl  iklns  In  thousands] 


Domestic 
productkm 

Total 
Imports 

Ratio  Of 
Imports  to 

domestic 
production 

1»61 

1962 

1963 

1M4 

ias6 

198* 

ias7 

1«8 

IMB 

1980 

2,219 
2,483 
2.612 
2.912 
3.304 
4,417 
4,  SIS 
5,078 
6,703 
6,446 

866 
1,164 
1,2(S9 
1.422 
1.667 
1,870 
2.768 
2,601 
2,778 
2,846 

30.0 
46.9 
48.6 
48.9 
49.3 
42.8 
61.2 
Sl.O 
48.7 
44.2 

Sooras:  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Utah  ranks  fifth  in  the  Nation 
In  mink  production.  Utah  mink  farm- 
ers produced  383,000  skins  in  1960,  rep- 
resenting 6  percent  of  total  domestic 
production.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  every  State  in  the  Nation,  except 
possibly  Hawaii,  has  some  mink  farming. 
The  States  which  outrank  Utah  are  Wis- 
consin, BCimesota,  Washington,  and  Illi- 
nois. Other  States  making  up  the  top 
10  list  are  Oregon.  Michigan.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  New  York.  Together, 
these  10  States  accounted  for  81  percent 
of  1960  \JB.  mink  production. 

The  embargo  on  Russian  and  Chinese 
mink  pelts  which  went  into  effect  in  1951 
took  place  at  a  time  when  Russia  was 


Domes- 
tie  pro- 
duction 

Total 
Imparts 

Imparts  from: 

Russia 

China 

1930 

1460 
1,196 
1,526 
1,940 
1,871 
1,967 

1,000 
734 

1,028 
904 

1.066 

1.697 

14 

18 
40 
80 
33 
60 

15 

1946. 

183 

1047„ 

1948 

14 
7 

1949         ..  . 

^    », 

1850 

21 

I  Most  of  which  were  wQd. 
*  Lest  than  600. 

Source:  U.S.  Tsrifl  CommlsrioQ. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  If  we 
were  to  open  up  our  markets  to  Russian 
and  cailnese  pelts  today,  the  relatively 
small  figures  of  the  late  1940's  would 
become  giant  figures  today  because  of 
Russia's  progress  in  mink  farming  in 
the  last  decade.  Our  domestic  market 
would  collapse  If  Russia  were  permitted 
to  flood  the  United  States  with  furs. 
This  must  not  happen  or  our  fur  industry 
will  be  driven  out  of  business.  The  mink 
producers  must  even  now  sell  much  of 
their  production  below  actual  cost.  The 
embargo  must  be  continued  if  they  are 
to  survive.  There  Is  no  Justification  for 
enriching  the  Communista  at  our  ex- 
pense. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2825)  to  Impose  a  statu- 
tory prohibition  upon  the  Importation 
of  certain  furs  which  are  the  products 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
or  of  Commimist  China,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bennxtt.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


PROVISION  OF  CERTAIN  WAR  RISK 
INSURANCE 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  (Commerce,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  may  provide 
insurance  and  reinsurance  against  loss 
or  damage  by  war  risk,  whenever  he 
finds  that  such  Insurance  adequate  for 
the  needs  of  the  waterbome  commerce 
of  the  United  States  cannot  be  obtained 
on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  from 
companies   authorlaed  to  carry  on  an 
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In  ft  state  of  tbe 
^rlik  InsunuiM  thus  ftutbor- 


cluding 

•jJCB-IlM  ve«elB  owned  bj  dtiaens  of 
tbt  United  States,  or  acrdns  ibe  com- 
laarae  e<  tlM  United  State*,  and  so  forth : 
tlwlr  carsoes,  peBaonal  tiletta  of  officers, 
crews,  passencers.  and  so  forth. 

Bowerer.  the  owner  of  a  vessel  buUt 
with  oonstruetioa  SHtasidy  Is  limited,  by 
the  Urst  and  ttatod  ivwvleos  of  section 
lM0(a)2  of  the  act.  as  to  the  amount 
for  which  he  can  Inaiffe  his  TeeseL    Un- 
like the  owner  of  a  vessel  not  built  with 
eeostrttctlon    sobiddy.    the    subsldlxed 
fft^i*inah<p  yeasd  owner  cannot,  through 
prudent  Insurance,  protect  his  Inrest- 
ment  for  either  Its  full  replacement  or 
market  value,  a  limitation  which  places 
an  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  con- 
tract operator.    Slnoe  war  risk  Insur- 
ance rates  are  calculated  ex  post  facto, 
upon  the  actual  loss  experience,  there 
would  be  no  fn^nrit^i  burden  on  the 
Qovcmment  In  permitting  the  operator 
to  Insure  his  vessel  up  to  its  full  value. 
I  am  introducing,  by  request,  a  bill  to 
remove  the  limitations  which  now  apply 
with  reference  to  such  insurance  of  ves- 
sels built  with  construction  subsidy,  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  ACTTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
»pore.    The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2t29)  to  ameod  title  12  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  in  order 
to  remove  certain  limitations  with  re- 
spect to  war  risk  insurance  Issued  under 
the  provisions  of  such  title.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Magmtmkm.  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


IRON  ORE  IMPORTS  AND  DTTERNA- 
TICWAL   TRADE  POLICIES— ADDI- 
TIONAL C08P0NS0R  OP  BILLS 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the  next 
printing  (tf  Senate  bill  2S19  and  S^- 
ate  bill  2820,  relating  to  iron  ore.  intro- 
duced yesterday  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota   [Mr.  McCabtht],  the 
name  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  HxnfFHaxT]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bills. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OP  DISCOVERY. 
DEVELOPMENT.  AND  PRODUC- 
TION OP  GOLD— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OP  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  time  when  gold  touched  directly 
the  lives  of  nearly  every  westerner. 
Thousands  of  our  people  were  actively 
engaged  In  searching  for  it.  or  in  actual 
fftintng  operations.  Many  thousands 
mora  had  financial  Interests  in  gold 
.p«>pertles  or  in  prospecting  ventures. 
The  rest  of  us.  In  fonner  days,  followed 
avkUy  the  accounts  oC  new  strikes,  saw 
gold  In  daily  use  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change, and  carried  gold  coins — some- 


handed  to  us  wHh  great  ceremony 

by  our  grandfathers— In  our  pockets. 

Tliere  was  also  a  Uma.  Mr.  President, 
when  gold  was  one  thing  oar  country 
wmiMiil  to  have  enou^  of.  We  were 
bankers  to  the  world,  and  the  legendary 
board  at  Port  Knox  seemed  inexhaus- 
tible. 

Now  the  western  gold  mines,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  closed.  Our  gold  reserves 
have  been  drawn  down  to  the  danger 
point.  And  gold,  itself,  the  precious 
metal  extracted  from  the  earth,  is  seen 
by  most  of  us  only  In  our  wedding  ringa 
Mr.  President,  there  is  a  plain  and 
simple  reason  why  gold  is  In  short  sup- 
ply. The  price  of  gold  has  been  fixed, 
by  Government  order,  at  $35  an  ounce. 
while  everything  required  to  find  and 
produce  It — from  the  prospector's  time 
to  the  fiotatlon  cell— has  doubled  or 
tripled  to  cost. 

Just  as  the  cause  for  the  scarcity  of 
gold  Is  plain,  so  also  is  the  remedy;  let 
the  price  of  gold  rise  in  a  free  market 
to  reflect  Its  real  worth. 

But  we  are  told  that  this  cannot  be 
allowed  to  happen,  because  it  would 
mean  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  Now  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  it  Is  gold,  not 
the  dollar,  which  is  being  devalued. 
Keeping  the  price  of  gold  at  $35  an 
ounce  has  not  insured  that  $35  will  buy 
the  same  suit  of  clothes,  or  the  same 
month's  supply  of  groceries,  or  even  the 
same  week's  stay  in  a  hospital  that  it 
would  have  brought  in  the  thirties.  Yet 
concern  for  the  dollar  seems  destined 
to  keep  the  price  of  gold  fixed,  and 
forces  us  to  seek  an  alternate  method 
for  breaking  the  stalemate.  And  there  is 
an  alternative.  We  can  restore  produc- 
tion, and  bolster  our  sagging  reserves  by 
paying  an  incentive  for  newly  mined 
gold. 

This  Is  precisely  what  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  44,  which  was  Introduced  in 
the  Senate  last  year  by  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator fnan  California  [Mr.  EwgliI.  would 
authorixe.    Under  the  terms  of  this  res- 
olution,   the    monetary    value    of    gold 
would    remain    unchanged    at    $35    an 
ounce,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  make  incentive  payments,  up  to 
an  additional  $35  an  ounce  for  new  pro- 
duction.   The  modest  sums  required  for 
the  incentive  payments  would  come  from 
general  tax  revenues.    A  part  of  this  in- 
vestment would  be  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury through  the  increased  taxes  paid  by 
the  rejuvenated  gold  mining  industry: 
for  the  rest,  the  taxpayer  would  own  his 
share   of   steadily   increasing    gold   re- 
serves in  the  Treasury,  and  the  whole 
country  would  benefit  from  an  easing  of 
our  balance  of  payments  difflculties.  and 
the  consequent  strengthening  of  our  po- 
sition In  international  trade  and  finance. 
Mr.  President.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
44.  which  is  pending  in  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
deserves  attention  and  favorable  action. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
may  be  added  to  those  of   the  Junior 
Senator  from  California  [  Mr.  Ehglk]  ,  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  tMr.  Kc- 
CHXLl.    and    the    Junior    Senator    from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  CasiI.  as  a  sponsor 
of  this  joint  resolution. 


The  ACTING  PRKSmnrr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  tt  Is  so  m-- 
dered.  

MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  CERTAIN 
ELDERLY  PEOPLE  WITHOUT  IN- 
VESTIGATION  PRIOR  TO  CERTIFI- 
CATION —  ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  6.  1962.  the  name  of 
Mr.  Bush  was  added  as  an  additional  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2811)  amending 
title  I  of  the  Social  Seciurlty  Act  so  as  to 
require  that,  in  the  administration  of 
State  programs  for  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged  established  pursuant  to  such 
title.  .1  sUtement  of  a  claimant  for  assist- 
ance under  any  such  program  with  re- 
gard to  his  frianHai  gutus  Shall,  if  made 
under  oath,  be  regarded  as  factually  cor- 
rect for  purposes  of  determining  his  eligi- 
bility for  assistance  under  sueb  pro- 
grams, introduced  by  Mr.  Diswasw  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  on  Febru- 
ary 6.  1962. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARfNGS  ON  S.  1677 
AND  S.  2148.  BILLS  TO  AMKND  THE 
MILLER  ACT  OF  AUGUST  24.  1935. 
RELATING     TO     MECHANIC'S     OR 

MATERIALMAN'S    LIENS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  I  desire  to  give  notiee  that 
a  public  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Friday.  February  23.  1962.  at  10:30  ajn. 
In  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
on  S.  1677  and  the  related  bill.  S.  2148, 
to  amend  the  Miller  Act  of  August  24. 
1935.  to  provide  that  persons  entitled  to 
protection  under  State  laws  relating  to 
mechanic's  or  materialman's  hens  who 
have  furnished  labor  or  materials  for 
public  works  shall  have  a  right  to  receive 
payment  out  of  payment  bonds  furnished 
by  the  prime  contractor  on  such  public 
works. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  this  legislation  may 
niake  such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent. 

The  subcQounittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Loko],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FohcI,  and  my- 
self, chairman. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd.  as 

follows: 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

RemarlLB  made  by  Senator  Douglas  at  th« 
appreciation  dinner  honoring  Henry  H.  Bolz 
at  Decatur.  HI.,  on  January  10,  IOCS. 
By   Ui.  ENOLE: 

Letter  dated  January  35.  1961,  ttcm  B«pr»- 
■entatlve  Hauit  R.  SBSPraas.  at  Oalttomia. 
to  Robert  8.  MeNamara.  SecMtary  ot  DtfoMe. 
and  the  reply  thereto,  dated  Pebruary  S. 
isea,  on  the  tubject  of  the  awardixtg  of  con- 
tracta  for  defense  purjxMes. 
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COMMENDATION  OF  SENATORS  FOR 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AT  THIS  SES- 
SION 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.     MT.     President, 

yesterday  the  Senate  passed  Senate  bill 
2520,  to  amend  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act.  At  this  time  I 
wish  to  express  my  apprecation  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamasa],  for  the  skill  and  general- 
ship he  displayed  in  bringing  that  bill 
to  passage.  I  also  wish  to  commend  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Texas  FMr.  Towxsl 
for  the  forbearance,  the  understanding, 
and  the  patience  he  showed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  consideration  of  his 
amendments:  and  I  am  delighted  to 
commend  all  Seiuitors  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  bringing  this  bill,  which  is 
of  great  importance,  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion so  quickly. 

At  this  time  I  also  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  tMr.  BtudI  for  the  excellent  Job 
he  did  in  maiiaging.  as  chairman  of  the 
Seiuite  Finance  Committee,  the  Du  Pont 
bill,  the  first  major  piece  of  legislation 
passed  at  this  session.  I  also  commend 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gom] 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  for  their  activity  in  connec- 
tion with  that  measure,  and  also  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wh-liams] 
for  his  patience,  consideration,  and  un- 
derstanding during  the  consideration  of 
that  bill. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
state  my  thanks  ^o  the  entire  Senate  for 
the  fine  attitude  all  Senators  have  dis- 
played In  connection  with  the  measures 
I  have  mentIone<l-  I  hope  this  attitude 
will  be  apparent  during  the  remainder 
of  the  session. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELX).  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.  As  long  as  the  bouquets 
are  going  around.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MansfikldI.  for  making  possible  the 
passage  of  the  measures  he  has  men- 
tioned. His  forbearance,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  push  he  quietly  gives  all 
our  business,  should  be  praised.  Inas- 
much as  he  has  been  passing  out  com- 
pliments. I  know  that  all  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  join  me  in  extending 
this  compliment  to  him  for  his  handling 
of  these  affairs. 

Mr.  MANSFIIILD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  very  kind; 
but  I  would  call  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  distinj^'Uished  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksknI. 
and  the  majoritgr  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  are  the  servants  of  the 
Senate. 

LATIN   AMEllICAN   AND  UNITED 
STATES  POLICIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  report  on  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  United  States  policies,  which  I 
completed  on  January  13  last,  and  re- 
leased on  February  4.  last  Sunday.  The 
report  was  made  to  a  committee  headed. 


as  chairman,  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClsl- 
LAH],  and  to  which  were  assigned.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  as 
an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
DwoBSHAKl,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  BdliI,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  BAame 
[Mrs.  Smith].  It  was  a  pleasure  and 
a  privilege  to  serve  under  Senator  Mc- 
Clxllam  and  with  my  colleagues,  all  of 
whom  made  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  success  of  the  trip.  I  have  never 
served  with  a  finer  group  of  Senators. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Latin  Aicbuca  and  Ukitxd  Statxs  Poucns 
(Report   of  Senator  ISxmx  Manstixlo  on  a 

study  mlMlon  to  Latin  America,  January 

13,  1962) 


or  TaaNSMiTTAi. 

JjLWOAMT    13,    1M2. 

Hon.  JoBM  L.  McCLKXaK, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  State, 
Justice,  and  the  Judiciary  and  Related 
Agencies,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
DBAS  Ma.  Chaxemam:  Submitted  herewith 
U  the  report  which  we  agreed  that  I  should 
make  at  the  conclusion  of  the  study  In  Latin 
America  of  the  8ubc(Hnmlttee  on  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  tii«  Judiciary  and  Related  Agen- 
cies, ot  the  Appropriations  C<»nmlttee.  I 
would  suggest  that  release  of  this  report  be 
deferred  until  the  conclusion  of  the  Punta 
del  Bate  Conference  which  is  schedided  to 
convene  In  Uruguay  on  January  22.  The 
views  expressed  in  tills  report  are  those  of 
/>nit  Senator  and  are  Intended  to  contribute 
to  the  consideration  of  certain  toreiga  pol- 
icy questions  by  the  Senate.  The  views 
expressed  by  the  UJ3.  delegation  at  Punta 
del  Este  wlU  be  those  of  the  President  and, 
hence,  the  official  position  of  the  DJ3.  Gov- 
ernment. There  should  be  no  confusion  on 
that  score. 

There  Is  not  treated  In  detaU  In  this  re- 
port the  c^>eratlons  of  the  various  UJ3. 
agenclee  In  the  nations  which  we  visited, 
since  that  subject  Is  being  considered  by  the 
subcommittee  as  a  whole.  What  I  have 
sought  to  do  here  la  to  suggest  major  as- 
pects of  the  Latin  American  situation  of 
which  we  need  to  be  aware,  both  In  weigh- 
ing Issues  of  foreign  policy  and  In  legislating 
on  related  matters,  notably  aid  programs 
and  the  stalling  of  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  which  operate  abroad.  Also  includ- 
ed are  Individual  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations respecting  our  Interests  and  our 
foreign  policies  which  grow  out  of  these 
observations  and  other  studies  over  the 
years.  The  appendix  contains  reprints  of 
reports  which  I  have  made  on  Latin  Ameri- 
ca In  preceding  years  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  other  observations. 

This  report  Is  submitted  In  my  capacity 
M  an  ex  officio  member  of  your  subcom- 
mittee, from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. May  I  take  thU  occasion.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  express  my  deep  admiration 
for  the  manner  In  which  you  conducted  the 
subcommittee's  proceedings.  It  was  a  privi- 
lege to  serve  under  your  outstanding  leader- 
ship and  with  the  other  able  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  Senators  SMrrn  (Maine! . 
DwoxsHAK.  BiBLK.  and  Hrttska.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  subcommittee's  work  will  be 
of  benefit  to  our  relations  with  the  Latin 
American  nations. 


I  should  also  like  to  express  my  thanks 
to  the  staff  personnel  from  tlie  Senate  and 
the  Air  Force  as  well  as  to  the  personnel  of 
the  U.S.  offices  abroad.  Their  assistance  and 
cooperation  were  most  beneficial  to  the  pur- 
poses  of  the  study. 

Sincerely  yours. 

MOU    MANSnELD. 
1.   INTmonUCTOBT 

In  Latin  America,  as  elsewhere  In  the 
world,  the  maintenance  of  the  most  effective 
possible  relations  Is  dependent  on  our  part 
on  three  principal  factors:  (1)  An  accurate 
comprehension  of  the  situation  as  It  exists 
and  as  It  Is  evolving;  (2)  an  accurate  com- 
prehension of  our  Interests  and  a  sense  of 
proportion  as  to  the  Importance  of  specific 
interests  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole;  (3)  the 
development  of  effective  policies  and  their 
administration  In  a  fashion  which  permits 
a  realistic  adjustment  of  our  interests  to  the 
evolving  situation. 

If  our  understanding  of  the  situation  In 
Latin  America  Is  Inaccurate,  our  relations 
will  be  correspondingly  less  effective.  If  we 
do  not  adequately  comprehend  our  various 
national  interests  and  the  intwplay  between 
them,  our  relations  will  be  correspondingly 
less  effective.  If  our  policies  and  their  ad- 
ministration persist  in  Uie  ingrained  paths 
of  the  past  out  of  inertia  or  if  they  change 
simply  for  the  sake  of  change.  If  they  pre- 
smne  to  do  more  than  it  Is  practicable  to  do 
or  less  than  they  can  potentially  do.  our  rela- 
tions will  be  correspondln^y  less  effective. 
In  all  three  factors — In  comprehension  of 
the  situation.  In  evaluatloa  of  otu*  Interests 
and  in  adjustments  of  the  two  through  prac- 
tical policies  and  alert  administration — there 
have  been  deficiencies  far  many  years.  Sig- 
nificantly, there  Is  reoognitlon  of  that  fact 
In  this  Nation.  When  we  speak  in  general 
terms  of  our  dUBcultlcs  with  or  our  neglect 
of  Latin  America  we  are  reCcsrlng.  In  q>eclfics, 
to  deficiencies  In  one  or  more  of  these  three 
factors. 

TTie  Alliance  for  Progress  represenU  a 
profound  effort  of  leaderahlp  which  could 
hasten  the  end  of  many  of  thee*  deficiencies. 
In  concept,  It  recognises  that  Latin  America 
Is  In  an  era  of  far-reaching  change.  In  con- 
cept. It  recognizes  that  w«  have  a  special 
concern  In  hemispheric  affairs  and  that  cer- 
tain of  our  Interests  have  deepened  sharply 
or  otherwise  altered  in  recent  years.  In  con- 
cept. It  recognizes  that  we  must  modify  old 
approaches  and  find  new  apfvoaches,  as  nec- 
essary. In  order  to  safeguard  oxir  Interests  In 
the  light  of  the  changing  situation. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  however,  is  a 
prescription  for  action;  It  la  not,  of  Itself, 
action.  It  Is  a  promise  of  substantial  benefit 
to  the  people  of  this  hemisphere,  our  own 
Included.  The  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
depends  (Hi  action,  on  the  actions  of  many, 
not  on  thoee  of  the  President  alone  or  of 
the  United  States  alone.  The  fulfillment 
depends  on  wise  political  and  other  leader- 
ship not  only  here  but  throughout  the  Amer- 
icas. It  depends  on  the  adaptabUlty  and 
dedication  of  the  bureaucracies  of  this  Na- 
tion, of  the  other  American  republics,  and 
the  agencies  of  Inter- American  and  Inter- 
national cooperation.  It  depends  upon  a 
high  degree  of  mutual  understanding  among 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas  so  that  there 
can  be  an  accxirate  Identification  of  common 
needs  and  reasonable  expectations.  Failure 
to  meet  these  requirements  will  compel  modi- 
fications In  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  A 
slgniflcant  abdication  of  these  responsibili- 
ties may  render  the  concept  largely  Irrelevant 
to  the  future  of  the  hemisphere. 

2.    THE    CITRRENT    smiATION    IN    LATIN    AMERICA 

The  situation  In  Latin  America  Is  not  one 
of  unrelieved  social  stagnation,  technical 
backwiirdnesfi,  and  human  misery.  Condi- 
tions which   may   be  so  characterized  exist 
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In  mmnj  porta  of  the  region  but  It  U  In- 
•eeunto  and  mlale«ultng  to  Tlev  the  entirety 
In  that  ttffht. 

8tmll«rl7.  there  la  »  degree  of  Communlat 
Influenee  In  the  Latin  Amertean  oountrtee 
and  there  la  a  high  level  at  political  Inata- 
biUty  In  many  ot  them.  But,  again,  It  la 
Inaccurate  and  mlaleadlng  to  view  the  whole 
aa  aeethlng  with  unrest  and  on  the  verge 
of  coUapee  Into  cotnmunlam. 

Tet  these  orerdramatised  almpllflcatlons 
have  come  to  dominate  much  of  our  think- 
ing with  reapect  to  Latin  America.  Their  In- 
acctnvcy  or  more  properly,  their  one-alded- 
neaa  repreeenta  a  algnlflcant  danger  to  the 
United  Statea  and  to  the  hemisphere.  The 
concepts  have  become  deeply  Involved  In  the 
design  and  administration  of  our  policies 
with  respect  to  Latin  America.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  these  policies  represent  a  reaponae 
to  an  Incomplete  Interpretation  of  the  situa- 
tion, they  can  bring  about  Inappropriate  ac- 
Uon.  At  best,  the  policies  are  likely  to  prove 
aa  Ineffective  aa  they  are  costly.  At  worst, 
they  may  act  Inadvertently  against  our  In- 
terests and  to  enhance  the  role  which  com- 
munism and  other  totalitarian  forma  play  In 
Latin  America. 

Therefore,  In  conalderlng  pollclea  for  Latin 
America,  It  is  essential  to  bear  In  mind  that 
what  Is  Involved  la  not  a  flat  surface  painted 
In  the  twin  tonea  of  mlaery  and  communlam. 
Bather,  It  la  a  faeeted  situation  In  which 
thare  Is  s  great  deal  of  gHtter  along  with  the 
gloom  and  a  whole  speetrum  of  political 
forms  and  possfbllltles. 

To  be  sure,  we  are  oonsldsrlng  an  area  of 
high  lllltsracy  ratss.  an  area  In  which  there 
are  millions  of  people  who  do  not  even  speak 
Bpanlsh  or  Portngnsse,  let  alone  read  or  write 
these  principal  national  languages.  We  are 
conaidagrlng  an  area  In  which  mllllona  of  peo- 
ple obtain  few,  If  any.  of  the  public  aervlcea 
^t*A  the  material  conveniences  which  we 
associate  with  modem  Ufe.  We  are  consider- 
ing an  area  In  which  mllllona  of  people  have 
little.  If  any,  modem  medical  care,  an  aoea 
tn  which  high  rates  of  death  at  birth  and 
othar  fsetors  shorten  avsrsge  Ufe  sxpect- 
anelss.  Ws  ars  considering  an  area  In  which 
millions  of  people  eke  oat  a  bare  aubalatence 
under  antiquated  aystetns  of  tenure  and  In- 
•IBclent  techniques  of  agriculture.  We  are 
conalderlng  an  area  In  which  millions  of  the 
illB|iiMsiissnf1  from  the  countryside  flow  Into 
and  around  the  cities  and  live  In  appalling 
conditions  of  squalor. 

All  theee  conditions  are  to  be  found  In 
TAttn  America.  But  this  picture  of  back- 
wardness Is  inoomplets  If  It  Is  taken  aa  the 
whole.  We  are  also  considering  an  area  In 
which  tens  of  millions  of  people  do  read  and 
write,  an  area  which  contains  natlona  with 
high  literacy  ratea.  We  are  conalderlng  an 
area  which  Includea  several  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  globe,  cities  of  extraordinary 
design  and  dynamism,  cities  whose  services 
and  concentrations  of  modern  amenities  and 
cultural  achievements  rival  those  found  else- 
where In  the  world.  We  are  dealing  with 
nations  which  contain  a  substantial  supply 
of  modern  medical  and  other  scientific  and 
technical  skills.  We  lure  dealing  with  nations 
which  have  great  resovirces  of  natural 
wealth  In  proportion  to  population. 

We  are  dealing,  finally,  with  nations  which 
are  In  the  midst  of  an  expanding  Industrial- 
ization. If  this  process  Is  stimulating  In- 
flatlonary  presaurea  and  other  difficulties  for 
mllllona.  It  la  also  producing  new  wealth,  new 
benefits,  and  new  opportunities  and  it  la  ex- 
panding the  reservoir  of  skills  for  further 
development. 

The  brighter  faceta  of  the  situation  do 
not  reflect  evenly  within  the  nations  of 
Latin  America.  On  the  contrary,  there  Is, 
generally,  a  widening  contrast  as  between 
city  and  countryside  In  each  nation.  Nor  la 
the  reflection  even  aa  among  the  natMns. 
A  dynamic  of  progreaa.  for  example.  Is  very 
much  In  evidence  In  Mexico.  It  Is  less  evi- 
dent, but  It  Is  not  abaent,  elsewhere. 


The  Important  point,  however.  Is  that 
positive  economic  and  social  factors  are  to 
bs  found  in  the  situation  in  LAtln  America. 
An  appraciatloa  of  them  is  esaentlal  to  an 
accurate  understanding  of  the  area.  Any 
approach  to  policy  which  Ignores  or  under- 
estimates these  factors  by  an  obsessive  flx- 
atlon  on  the  mlaery  and  backwardness  which 
are  also  present,  begins  on  an  rarroneoua 
premise.  Inevitably,  the  error  will  multiply 
in  the  actiona  which  unfold  under  the  policy. 
In  a  similar  fashion,  it  is  essential  to  keep 
a  sense  of  balance  with  reapect  to  political 
developmenta  In  Latin  America.  As  already 
noted,  there  la  a  Communist  factor,  spec- 
tacular In  Cuba  and  leaa  evident  but  never- 
theless present  In  greater  or  lesser  degree 
throughout  Latin  America.  There  Is  a  high 
level  of  political  Inatabillty  In  acme  natlona 
which  la  related  not  only  to  oommunlsm  but 
to  more  Uaditlonai  political  deficiencies 
Jefelsm,  for  example,  military  dictation  of 
politics,  oligarchic  control,  mob  violence,  and 
other  such  practlcea  are  by  no  means  gone 
from  the  acene. 

Again,  however,  the  positive  factors  should 
not  be  overlooked.  The  forma  of  popularly 
responsible  government  exist  In  most  of  the 
nations  of  Latin  America.  Furthermore,  an 
extension  In  the  practice  of  such  govern- 
ment seems  still  to  be  the  dominant  trend. 
In  this  connection.  It  would  be  well  to 
bear  In  mind  the  experience  of  our  close 
neighbor,  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  After  a 
century  of  government  by  coup,  a  far-reach- 
ing revolution  took  place  which  caused  great 
anxiety  at  the  time.  However,  out  of  that 
revolution  evolved  the  responsible  Govern- 
ment which  exlsU  today  and  with  which 
excellent  relatione  are  maintained.  That 
Government  haa  operated  In  a  pattern  of 
freedom  for  many  years  suad  through  several 
recent  tranaltlona  of  the  Presidency  which 
have  been  brought  about  by  peaceful  elec- 
tlona.  Under  that  Government  there  have 
already  been  atrlking  economic  and  aoclal 
advances  and  there  Is  well-based  hope  for 
the  continuance  of  this  progress. 

In  a  situation  as  varied  aa  that  which  pre- 
Talla  In  Latin  America,  few  generalizations 
are  valid.  There  is  one,  however,  which  ap- 
proaches a  universality  of  application.  An 
enormous  pressure  for  change  exists  In 
Latin  America.  It  la  operating  on  many 
levels  and  In  different  ways.  At  base,  how- 
ever, this  pressure  Is  not  much  different 
from  that  which  affects  other  parts  of  the 
world.  In  a  sentence,  there  la  a  growing 
determination  on  the  part  of  ordinary 
people  to  live  their  Uvea  with  a  greater 
sense  of  personal  worth,  with  a  fuller 
participation  In  national  life  and  with  more 
ample  and  more  equitable  iM^cess  to  the 
hiunan  benefits  which  are  the  promise  of 
modem  science  and  technology.  This  deter- 
mination may  take  the  form  of  a  simple 
desire  for  piped  water  In  a  village  In  the 
Andean  highlands.  It  may  be  a  desire  for 
automobile  transportation  In  the  cities  or 
some  other  such  amenity.  It  may  be  a  de- 
mand for  more  schools.  It  may  take  an 
abstract  form  such  as  the  deep  questtunlnK 
of  existing  social  structures  and  that  intense 
examination  of  philosophies  and  Ideologies 
which  Is  generally  characteristic  of  univer- 
sity life  In  Latin  America.  Whatever  the 
form,  the  determination  exl.sts  throughout 
Latin  America  and  Is  already  pnxluclng 
significant  changes  In  the  urea 

The  principal  question,  then,  with  respect 
to  the  situation  In  Latin  .\merlca  Is  not 
whether  the  region  will  change  but  whether 
or  not  the  change  will  be  r.tpld  enough  aiiU 
can  go  deeply  enough  by  pri.>cesses  that  are 
peaceful  and  evolution. iry 

The  requirements  for  evolutionary  change 
are  clear  In  the  first  phice.  tliere  must  bo 
a  modernization  and  a  great  and  continuing 
expansion  of  t^e  facilities  i  r  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services.  In  the  second 
place,    there    must    be    or    there    ii:URt    c. 'H.e 


Into  being,  promptly.  Inatitutloas  which  are 
capable  of  bringing  about  a  wide  diffusion  of 
the  benefits  of  expatulon  and  moderniza- 
tion. Institutions  which  act  to  Increase 
popular  participation  In  natlonaJ  Ufe,  Institu- 
tions which  serve  to  Insure  Inrr— Ing  re- 
spect for  the  inUlnslc  digzilty  of  all  people. 
These  requisites  have  very  apeeiflo  im- 
plications In  Latin  America.  They  mean 
bringing  Into  production  millions  of  acres 
of  unused  or  underused  land  through  re- 
settlement, through  Irrigation  and  reclama- 
tion and  an  expanded  use  of  the  whole 
range  of  scientific  agricultural  techniques. 
They  mean  a  great  developoneat  of  com- 
munications and  UansportaUon.  They 
mean  a  rapid  growth  In  IndustrUl  produc- 
tion. They  mean  a  spread  of  social  serv- 
ices In  the  countryside  no  less  than  In  the 
cities.  They  mean  an  end  to  Illiteracy  and 
also  the  fostering  of  technical  training  and 
Bcientlflc  Inquiry.  They  mean  tax  reform. 
They  mean  dedicated  dvll  senranta.  They 
jiean  a  decline  In  exploitative  and  demagogic 
guvernment.  They  mean  an  •xtenston  of 
responsible  government. 

In  some  Latin  American  nations,  there  ap- 
pear to  be  reasonably  good  prospects  for 
meeting  these  requirements.  Elsewhere  the 
prospects  for  evolutionary  change  are  not  en- 
couraging. Where  change  does  not  come 
about  by  such  means,  however,  the  alterna- 
tive Is  not  likely  to  be  an  Indefinite  tolerance 
of  the  existing  sltuaUon.  Bather,  It  la  likely 
to  be  militant  efforts  to  produce  change  by 
revolutionary  means,  in  traditional  or  newly 
imported    patterns. 

3.    V.S.    IMTXBXSTS 

It  U  against  thU  background  of  both  back- 
wardness  and    progress   and.   abOTS   all.   of 

widespread  change.  In  process  or  Incipient. 
evolutionary  or  revolutionary,  that  the  3 
major  U.S.  Interests  with  reapect  to  Latin 
America  must  be  viewed  if  they  are  to  be 
safeguarded  effectively.  The  first  and  para- 
mount of  these  Interests  Is  the  maintenance 
of  friendly  political  ties  within  the  hemi- 
sphere Thene  ties  which  date  from  the  dis- 
solution of  the  colonial  relations  with  Eu- 
rope In  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  have 
had  a  checkered  history.  There  has  been 
great  respect  and  admiration  for  this  Nation 
In  Latin  America— for  its  concepts  of  free- 
dom and  for  Its  achlevementa.  And,  on  our 
part,  there  haa  been  a  continuing  thread  of 
warm  sympathy  with  Latin  America  grow- 
ing out  of  the  common  revolutionary  experi- 
ence with  reapect  to  Europe  and  the  dlfllcul- 
tlea  which  have  been  encountered  by  Its 
peoples  under  exploitative  government. 

There  have  also  been  very  acrloiu  dUDcul- 
tles  with  various  Latin  American  nations  at 
various  tlmea.  The  present  confUct  with 
Cuba,  for  example,  haa  many  antecedents. 
Nevertheleiw.  Inter-Amerlcan  ties  have  held 
In  essentials  and,  In  essentials,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  see  that  they  continue  to 
hold  and  k;row  stronger.  They  are  Inamensely 
defclruble  now  and  will  t>ecome  even  more 
desirable  In  the  future.  They  are  vital  in 
situations  of  world  crisis. 

These  political  ties  with  Latin  America  are 
intimately  associated  with  the  security  and 
{^sce  of  this  Nation  and.  hence,  have  an 
lmp<^irtant  bearing  on  requirements  for  de- 
fen.se  One  can  only  speculate  on  what  the 
coal  of  defen.se,  already  In  excess  of  tOO  bil- 
lion annually  would  be.  If  there  were  a  huge 
expanse  of  hostility  to  the  south,  rather  than 
the  essentially  friendly  neighbors  which  we 
now   have. 

These  ties  of  inter -American  friendship 
K'.s<5  underglrd  the  ether  two  principal  U.S. 
Intere.sts  trade  and  Investment.  Inter- 
Amerlcan  trade  may  Involve  directly  the  well- 
being  of  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  our 
population  but  indirectly  It  Involves  us  all. 
Latin  American  products  form  an  Integral 
part  of  the  consumer  habits  of  our  citizens 
aiu!   are  woven   into  our   Industry  and  com- 
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merce.  Our  exporti;  to  Latin  America  of 
agricultural  and  manufactured  producta  and 
aervlces  are  linked  with  the  livelihood  of 
many  of  our  cltixens 

The  present  Importance  of  Inter-Amerlcan 
trade  and  Its  potential  are  Indicated  by  a 
growing  volume.  la  1940  our  exports  to 
Latin  America  totaled  $1  billion  and  our  Im- 
ports from  Latin  An.erlca  were  $900  million. 
In  I960  exports  were  »6.a  billion  and  Im- 
ports were  W.V  bOUcn.  We  might  weU  con- 
template the  Importance  of  the  returns, 
wages  and  other  beneflts  which  are  Involved 
for  our  own  people  Mid  the  Latin  Americans 
In  s  trade  of  $10  billion  annually. 

Trade  can  and  does  take  place,  of  course, 
without  the  maintenance  of  close  political 
ties.  But  the  relationship  of  such  ties  to 
trade  is  Indicated  In  the  extreme  ease  of 
Cuba.  In  1967,  Cuban-United  States  trade 
amounted  to  over  $1  billion.  That  trade, 
today.  Is  down  to  ioi  annual  rate  oi  under 
$50  million. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  the  third  principal 
VS.  Interest  with  respect  to  Latin  America- 
investment — Is  closBly  associated  with  these 
ties.  VB.  Investments  In  that  area  have 
grown  from  %2.9  bUllon  In  1940  to  a  total  of 
•8.4  billion  In  1900.  In  a  reverse  fashion, 
again,  to  cite  the  extreme  caae  of  Cuba,  the 
total  of  U.8.  private  InTestment  In  Onba 
stood  at  WSO  million  In  1967  but  thU  Invest- 
ment has  been  completely  overwhelmed  by 
the  hoeUlity  which  now  characterteee  Cuban- 
United  0Utes  relet  ions. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  these  Interests 
are  not  one  sided.  If  they  mean  much  to 
us,  they  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  Latin 
American  nations.  If  frtendly  poittleal  ties 
with  Latin  Amerles  act  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
defense  to  us  and  liMn-ease  our  security,  theee 
ties  do  the  same  for  Latin  America.  If 
Inter-Amerlcan  trade  means  Jobs,  profits, 
and  other  benefits  to  this  Nation,  It  has  a 
similar  effect  In  Latin  America.  If  Invest- 
ment In  Latin  America  brings  opportunities 
and  returns  to  U.8.  clttxens,  It  brings  greater 
productivity,  development,  and  other  bene- 
fits to  Latin  America. 

In  short,  the  Interests  which  we  have  with 
respect  to  Latin  America  are  mutual  Inter- 
esta.  Because  they  are,  however,  we  oaimot 
assume  the  automatic  preservation  and  ex- 
tension of  theee  Interests.  Our  cultural  and 
political  tlee  with  the  nations  to  the  south 
are  under  Intense  and  continuous  propa- 
gandlstlc  attack,  not  only  from  Communist 
natlona  outside  the  hemisphere  and  from 
Cuba  but  from  various  sources  within  the 
Latin  American  nations. 

Inter-Amerlcan  trade  Is  beset  with  serious 
problems  which  Involve  primary  commod- 
ities such  as  copper,  lead,  and  xlnc  and  for 
which  durable  solutions  that  meet  the  need 
of  otir  own  producers  and  consinners  and 
the  Latin  American  producers  havs  yet  to 
be  found.  Competition  for  International 
trade  Is  growing  rapidly.  From  Europe — • 
especially  Western  Europe — and  Asia  there 
la  heightened  competition  with  otir  typical 
exports  to  Latin  America.  Prom  Afrtca  and 
other  areas,  there  Is  heightened  competition 
with  typical  Latin  American  exports  to  this 
Nation. 

There  Is  room  for  great  trade  channels,  not 
only  north  and  south  within  the  Americas 
but  east  and  west  to  the  other  continents. 
Nevertheless,  the  Impact  of  regional  trade 
groupings  on  Inter-Amerlcan  trade  Is  as  yet 
an  uncertain  one.  In  the  short  run  at  least, 
these  groupings  could  be  damaging  unless 
there  la  a  corrunon  understanding  of  the  In- 
terest of  the  Americas  In  hemispheric  trade 
and  common  acUon  If  necessary  to  safeguard 
these  Interests. 

With  respect  to  U.S.  Investment,  the  fact 
that  the  enterprises  which  It  sponsors  In 
LaUn  America  may  be  efficiently  managed, 
pay  high  wages  and  make  Important  con- 
tributions to  development  does  not,  of  Itself, 
safeguard  this  interest  from  erosion.    On  the 


contrary.  UJ3.  Investments  are  often  the  sub- 
ject of  pcqmlar  suspicion,  political  attack, 
and  damaging  legislation. 

The  degree  of   dlflteulty  which  UJ5.   In- 
vestment experlencea  variea  from  place  to 
place  and  from  time   to  time.     Generally 
apeaklng,  where  there  Is   Intense   political 
stimulation    of    nationalist    sentiment    for 
whatever  reason,  there  Is  likely  to  be  a  high 
degree  of  opposition  to  foreign  tiuslnera  and 
U.S.    business     In    particular.        Generally 
speaking,  where  VB.  business  operates  on  a 
very  large  scale  and  Is  concentrated  In  ex- 
tractive or  plantation-type  operations  or  tn 
public  utilities  It  Is  more  likely  to  be  a  tar- 
get of  hostility  than  where  It  Is  spread  In 
many  units  Into  many  Industries;  emotions 
are  more  easily  aroused  over  a  foreign-owned 
petroleum  or  utility  company  than  over  a 
foreign-owned  rtioe  factory.    Where  U.S.-  or 
foreign-owned   tnislness   In   general   consti- 
tutes the  major  source  of  economic  activity 
in    any   given    country.    Investment   Is  also 
highly  susceptible  to  attack.     That  Is  the 
case,  particularly,  where  locally  owned  en- 
terprises of  a  modem  type  are  Just  coming 
into  being  and  are  unsure  o*  their  com- 
petitive capacities  or  where  the  taxing  of 
foreign  enterprises  may  seem  to  offer  a  po- 
Utleany  palatable  alternate  to  Internal  fis- 
cal reform. 

Measures  to  neutralise  the  opposition  to 
VS.  Investment  have  had  aame  rffectlve  re- 
sults. The  Department  of  State  has  pushed 
hard  for  tpeaUea,  agreements,  and  other 
corrective  action.  The  information  pro- 
gram conducts  general  public  rdations  pro- 
grams on  the  virtues  of  our  system.  VS. 
enterprises  have  made  themselves  acceptable 
m  certain  localities  by  better  selection  and 
training  of  personnel  for  senioe  in  Latin 
America.  Borne  have  •^lf-n»tloo^l»d,"  in 
the  sense  of  IncOTporating  ever  larger  num- 
bers of  Latin  Americans  In  management,  by 
buying  locaUy  wherever  possible,  by  encour- 
sglng  local  capital  to  Join  vrlth  UJS.  capital 
tn  corporations  ot  mixed  ownership,  by  par- 
ticipating In  a  broad  range  of  community  ac- 
tivities, and  by  stmllar  means. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  such  meae\ires 
In  themselves  vrlll  suffice  to  end  the  basic 
dUBcultles  of  UJB.  investnxent  In  present  cir- 
cumstances. The  experiences  of  VS.  mineral 
producers  are  revealing  In  this  connection. 
In  one  country,  these  producers  have  sought 
to  pursue  most  of  the  constructive  measures 
noted  above.  Further,  wage  payments  to  lo- 
cal workers  and  liberal  beneflts  which  are 
ijrovlded  raise  real  earnings  far  above  the 
average  In  the  country  of  operation  and  to  a 
level  which  Is  comparable  to  that  of  similar 
workers  In  this  Nation.  The  profits  from 
these  operations  are  nominal  by  UB.  stand- 
ards and  far  below  returns  which  are  common 
in  Latin  America.  Nevertheless,  these  op- 
erations are  under  constant  poUtlcal  pressure 
and  are  Jeopardized  by  tax  squeezes,  with 
the  threat  of  further  measures  always  In  the 
background. 

The  difficulties  which  VS.  Investment  ex- 
periences in  Latin  America  are  not  unique 
to  that  area.  Generally  speaking,  these  dif- 
ficulties are  endemic  In  developing  nations. 
In  aU  honesty,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  examples  of  opposition  to  forelgn- 
ovraed  bvislness  are  not  alien  to  our  own 
earlier  history  of  economic  development 
In  time,  the  growth  and  expansion  of  locally 
financed  and  managed  enterprise  should  tend 
to  reduce  the  difficulties  because  forelgn- 
ovmed  enterprises  become  "lost,"  so  to  speak, 
m  a  setting  of  substantial  economic  develop- 
ment. But  so  long  as  private  U.S.  Investment 
constitutes  a  very  conspicuous  part  of  the 
total  economy  of  any  Latin  American  nation, 
so  long  as  a  large  percentage  of  this  Invest- 
ment 18  concentrated  In  the  ownership  of 
what  might  be  termed  the  "emotional  In- 
dustrles"— that  Is,  those  involving  the  direct 
exploitation  of  natural  resources— the  prob- 
lems of  safeguarding  this  Interest  are  not 


likely  to  be  stdvvd.  And.  unaolwd.  the  prob- 
lems satoerbato  all  tlw  dtfllBUltiea  of  main- 
talnH^  effective  retetlosw. 

A  1MB  evident  bat  mmetkelen  reid  danfer 
to  all  oar  Intersats  reapecting  Latin  America 
Is  the  dUBculty  of  adjusting  natkmal  atti- 
tudes both  on  our  part  and  on  the  part  of 
the  Latin  Americans  to  a  sltuatttoB  ct  great 
transition.    As  noted.  In  Latla  America,  these 
attttndes  contain  a  high  de^ee  of  reject  and 
even  affection  for  tiila  Nattou.    But  there  Is 
among  Latin  Americans  also  a  hangover  from 
an  earlier  day  when  we  were  widely  char- 
acterised as  the  "Cidossus  cf  the  North." 
And  there  Is  a  hangover  in  this  Nation  of 
militant  sentiments  of  omnipotent  respon- 
slblllty  for  whatever  ocews  In  Latin  America, 
particularly  in  the  Caribbean  area.     These 
feelings  can  be  aroused  on  both  sides.     In 
Latin  America,  they  can  be  Moused  by  the 
words  at  poUtical  and  other  leaders.     The 
experience  with  Cuba  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Castro  regime  Is  revealing  tn  this  con- 
nection.   There  U  Uttle  doobft  that  feeling 
ca  mass  hostility  were  readUy  stlmolated  and 
channeled  a^dnst  this  Nation  by  the  Cuban 
revolutionary  leaders  at  that  ttsae. 

Unfortunately  such  ferttngs  eannot  be  so 
readily  abated  on  our  part.  They  eannot  be 
atTftt^  by  words  alone,  no  matter  how  much 
may  be  said  by  the  Informatlan  program  and 
how  weU  It  may  be  said.  The  prtodpalrea- 
aaa  Is  nationalism.  Mlsgnlded  or  otherwise. 
It  Is  slready  by  tar  the  more  popwrf  ul  factor 
in  any  Latin  American  sttaakion  tn  vrtkleh 
we  may  be  encountering  mham  dlflleultlss. 
Sober  Information  programs  have  value  In 
correcting  dtstortians  and  tn  sTmlng  oar 
policies.  But  words  *P<\.P^pty*"^*^'  P"*  **• 
alao  have  a  point  of  dliniwlstilng  rsluins. 
An  excess  of  iwrds,  apart  tiom  east,  tasids  to 
tntoisUy  adverse  resrtlans  iMoaose  It  sug- 
gests that  we  <to  protest  too  much.  And  tf 
the  esceas  becomes  so  great  as  to  soggwt  tut^ 
Ing  with  windmills  It  can  tend  to  the 
ludlcroas. 

In  short,  there  Is  no  verbal  panacea  which 
will  enmlnato  quickly  oertaln  negative  atti- 
tudes vrtilch  have  long  Udn  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  our  friendly  relatlotts  with  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America.    Thcss  attitudas  ean 
be  softened  but  they  wttl  p«nlst  Uw  some 
time  to  come  and  occaslnnalty  will  break 
forth  In  angry  statements  or  unfrleadly  acta. 
Presidential  visits,  IntMparllamentary  mak- 
ings, exchanges  of  persons,  cultural  Intei^- 
change,  sensible  Informatloa  prop*™*,  y" 
other  devices  for  promoting  understwndlng 
are  very  helpful.     But  the  deeper  solution 
Ues  In  a  long  and  oonstmctivs  experience  In 
Latin  America,  vrtth  the  flowertng  of  a  sound 
national  oonsclousnees,  with  ttie  strengthen- 
ing of  national  stabUlty.  with  the  develop- 
ment of  broader  ocmtacts  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  with  the  growing  mutual  beneflts 
of  inter- Americanism. 

The  distorted  attitudes  of  the  past,  among 
other  factors,  must  be  borne  In  mind  as  we 
move  Into  an  era  of  more  Intense  attention 
to  Latin  American  affafrs.  There  U  cause  for 
neither  apology  nor  arrogance  In  the  histwy 
of  our  relations  with  Latin  America  and 
neither  apology  nor  arrogance  wiU  serve  our 
contemporary  InteresU.  There  Is  caw  In 
this  htetory  for  a  most  determined  effort  to 
understand  the  situation  as  It  is  today  and 
to  deal  with  it  vrlth  restraint. 


TJS.    POUCTES    AHD   ADICKIBTBATION 

This  effort  Is  especially  necessary  In  view 
of  the  chaT^<"g  situation  In  Latin  America. 
It  is  important  to  bear  In  mind  that  we  are 
de»'lng  less  and  less  vrtth  a  region  contain- 
ing preponderanUy  Inert  populations,  gov- 
erned and  otherwise  controlled  by  a  relative 
handfiU  of  people.  In  these  clrciunstances. 
it  Is  Increaalnj^y  Insufficient  merely  to  main- 
tain good  relations  with  Latin  American 
governments  unless  those  governments.  In 
turn,  are  In  good  standing  with  their  own 
peoples.  It  Is  not  enough  for  our  repr«enta- 
tlves  to  enjoy  a  close  association   with   a 
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MiAll  gioap  a<  oAdjOs  maA  oth«n  at  tb»  tap 
wpceteUy  tf  that  gioap.  In  turn.  doM  not 
•njoy  A  eloM  MMcUtkm  wtth  Ita  own  pMple. 
It  will  not  wm  ID  our  Intarwti  to  b«  admired 
by  ttaoM  who  »r«  Uttto  Mlmlr«d  by  thalr 
own  p«opl«.  XT  th*  tvm  "our  frtenda  In 
Latin  AznartCA"  la  to  hava  meaning  In  tba 
MUM  oC  policy.  It  muat  raUta  to  thoae  who 
mn  racardad  aa  frtanda  by  thalr  own  people. 
An  i^proaeh  at  pdbej  which  la  heavUy 
and  indlacrtmlnately  dependant  on  incum- 
bent wleldera  of  power  and  little  concerned 
with  the  aourcee  of  power  or  the  changing 
nature  of  power  in  Latin  America  la  one  that 
U  full  of  pltfalla  for  the  Intereeta  at  thla 
Nation.  It  will  become  increaaingly  In- 
a<l«qxute  aa  the  beachhead  aocletlea  ao 
character latle  of  the  paat  In  Latin  America 
continue  to  give  way  to  more  rounded  na- 
tional aocletlee. 

If  older  approachee  are  Inadequate,  there 
la  alao  conalderable  doubt  that  the  newer 
approach  which  haa  permeated  policy  In 
recent  yeara— the  approach  aaaoeUted  wtth 
foreign  aid — offera  any  greater  aaa\irance  for 
the  maintenance  of  effective  relatlona  and 
the  lafeguarding  of  our  intereeta.  Thla  ap- 
proach haa  been  carried  over  from  the  auc- 
ceeaful  experience  with  the  klarahall  plan 
In  Weatem  Europe.  It  haa  relerance  to  the 
atttiatlon  in  Latin  America,  but  only  If 
It  la  adjuated  to  what  la  a  far  different  altua- 
tlon.  In  a  sentence.  Weetem  Europe  re- 
quired a  Bubatantlal  but  marginal  aaalat  to 
restore  ItMlf  after  the  war.  whereaa  Latin 
America  requlraa.  not  reatoratk>n  but 
thoroughgoing  Inner  change  at  the  outaet 
and  a  marginal  aaalat  In  bringing  about  that 
change. 

Unleea  thla  difference  la  fully  appreciated, 
any  algnlAcant  flow  of  aid  to  that  region 
will  InTOlve  grave  dangera  to  the  long-range 
intereeta  of  thla  Nation.  Apart  from  the 
proapeeta  of  an  unending  drain  on  public 
raeouroee.  auch  a  flow  alao  promlaes  to  lead 
ua  Into  a  poeltlon  of  ambiguous  reeponai- 
blllty  for  the  support  of  ezlatlng  situations 
which  are  Intolerable  to  the  people  who  live 
in  th«m  but  in  which  the  reatstance  to 
change  cannot  be  over  come  by  evolutionary 
meane.  Aid  in  theee  attuatlona  may  delay 
rerolutlona  but  unleea  we  are  prepared  for 
an  ever-deepening  involvement  aid  Is  not 
likely  to  prevent  revolution  in  the  end.  On 
the  contrary,  the  effect  of  aid  could  be  to 
help  Inaure  that  communlam  or  soma  other 
extreme  revolutionary  form  will  be  seen  in- 
creaaingly by  milllona  aa  the  only  way  out  of 
an  Intolerable  altuatlon.  And.  if  such  revo- 
lution doea  occur,  our  aid  will  have  placed 
thla  Nation  m  the  poeltlon  of  being  one  of 
Ita  principal  targeta.  In  abort,  we  have  got 
to  face  bluntly  the  fact  that  misguided  aa- 
aiatance  can  prove  at  leaat  aa  damaging  to 
our  InteresU  aa  a  failure  to  aid  at  all. 

It  la  delusive  to  believe  that  any  practical 
level  of  XJS.  aid  alone  can  be  the  principal 
factor  In  maintaining  Internal  stability  In 
Latin  America,  except  in  Isolated  Instances 
and  for  limited  periods  of  time.  Similarly. 
It  la  delusive  to  believe  that  the  principal 
miaalng  ingredient  to  aatlafactory  develop- 
ment In  Latin  America  la  such  aid  as  may 
be  supplied  by  the  United  Statea. 

Latin  America  la  an  area  of  over  200  mil- 
lion people  with  an  enormous  complex  of 
difllcultlee  as  well  as  a  great  Indigenous 
supply  of  natural  reeourcea  and  labor  and 
aubatantial  modem  skills.  There  la  a  great 
preeaure  for  change  and  there  Is  also  a  great 
reslatance  to  change.  We  should  not  under- 
estimate the  i>otentlal  of  outside  aid  In  that 
kind  of  setting,  but  even  more  important 
we  should  not  overestimate  It.  Most  im- 
portant, we  must  recognize  that  outside  aid 
la  a  catalyst  which  will  act  with  significant 
effectlvenesa  in  promoting  internal  stability 
and  development  only  aa  it  Is  combined 
with  an  Indigenous  leadership,  able  and 
willing  to  guide  indigenous  reeourcea  and 
skills  into  channel!  of  benefit  for  a  whole 


society.  Without  such  leadership,  there  U 
little  proepect  of  accommodating  the  rea- 
sonable expectatlona  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America  by  evolutionary  means,  with  or 
without  n.S.  aid. 

The  responalbUltles  for  what  transplrea 
in  the  Latin  American  countries  are.  In  or- 
der, national  and  hemispheric  (and  ours 
only  as  a  part  of  the  hemlaphere ) .  An  ap- 
proach which  preaumea  to  reverse  the  or- 
der or  which  views  the  hemispheric  reepon- 
Blblllty  aa  exclualvely  a  VS  reeponalblllty 
will  be  as  damaging  to  our  long-range  Inter- 
eeta as  It  will  be  to  the  InteresU  of  the  people 
of  Latin  America. 

Aa  Indicated  at  the  outaet.  the  Alliance  for 
Progress    promises   a    way   around    both    the 
Inadequacies   of    the    outmoded    approaches 
of  the  paat  and  the  pitfalls  in  the  more  recent 
approach  of  policy  which  tenda  to  overem- 
phasize the  factor  of  aid.     The  phrase  "AU- 
anza     para     el     Progreao"     has     circulated 
throughout  L«tln  America  and  has  met  with 
warm  approval  even  aa  It  haa  aroused  warm 
expectations.     In   all   frankneaa.  however.   It 
muat  be  stated  that  the  full  Implicationa  of 
the  concept  do  not  yet  appear  to  be  widely 
grasped  either  by   the  Latin  Americans  or. 
Indeed,  even  by  our  own  bureaucracy  abroad. 
On  the  part  of  the  Latin  Americans,  there  la 
still  reluctance  to  face  the   realities  of   na- 
tional   sacrifice    which    are    entailed    in    the 
concept,   aa  well   aa   the   Itmlta  of   VS.   re- 
sponalblllty  aa  one  nation  of  the  hemisphere. 
Indeed,  some  of  our  own  representattvea  In 
the  field  may  be  contributing  to  this  mis- 
understanding   both    by    an    overanxlety    to 
help  and  to  publicize  our  wUUngneM  to  help. 
It  la  true  that  it  takea  time  for  a  concept 
such   as    the   alliance   to   filter    through   the 
maaalve     machinery     of     the     bureaucracy. 
Nevertheleaa.    we    must    face    the    fact    that 
tangible  changea   In   the   approach   to  Latin 
America  have  yet  to  take  place.     We   must 
face   the    fact.    too.    that   expectations    have 
been   kindled   which,   if    they    are    not   met 
promptly  and  vlgoroualy  when  it  la  reason- 
able  to   meet  them   or   disavowed   promptly 
and  firmly  when  It  la  not.  may  tend  to  make 
thla  Nation  a  target  for  a  wave  of  hostility 
and  ridicule  In  Latin  America. 

S        CONCLtrOIIfO     COMMXNTB     ANT>     aaCOMMKM- 
DATIOMS 

Latin  America  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  dynamic 
social  transition.  For  the  moet  part,  this 
transition  la  proceeding  along  evolutionary 
paths.  There  is  no  asaurance,  however,  that 
It  win  not  veer  Into  channels  of  revolution  of 
greater  or  leaser  magnitude  In  aome  Latin 
American  countries. 

It  Is  In  our  national  interests  that  essen- 
tial change  take  place  In  Latin  America  by 
peaceful  and  evolutionary  means.  It  Is  also 
In  the  Interests  of  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. This  community  of  Interest  Is  the  basis 
for  the  Alliance  for  ProKress. 

It  muat  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the 
concept  assumes  the  existence  of  the  es- 
sential Ingredients  for  such  change  In  Latin 
America.  It  assumes,  for  example,  dedicated 
Indigenous  leadership  It  assumes  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  those  who  are  able  to  do 
s<}.  to  make  moderate  sacrifices  now  for  the 
long-range  benefit  of  their  countries.  It  as- 
sumes the  absence  of  Insurmountable  re- 
sistance to  evolutionary  change. 

The  Alliance  aasximes,  too,  that  not  only 
thlfc  Nation  but  the  other  American  Republics 
and.  p>erhaps.  other  nations  will  cooperate 
In  adding  such  external  lngredie:tts  as  loans. 
skills,  and  Investment  as  may  be  necessary 
to  evolutionary  change  In  Latin   America. 

Where  the  Indigenous  Ingredients  are  not 
present,  the  Alliance  for  Pro^resa  will  not  be 
able  to  supply  them,  except  In  minor  Iso- 
lated Instances.  And.  aa  already  noted,  an 
overeagerneas  to  apply  outside  help  may  act 
not  to  stimulate  necessary  change  but  rather 
serve  to  prolong  an  unsatisfactory  status 
quo 


To  delineate  and  to  tread  a  dellcat*  line  be- 
tween effective  aid  to  evolutionary  change  In 
Latin  America  and  Inadvertent  aid  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  unsatlafaotory  status  quo 
u  the  fundamental  challenf*  In  our  oon- 
tempurary  relaUons  with  the  southern  re- 
publics. The  undertaking  la  estramely  dif- 
ficult and  will  require  great  perception  and 
great  restraint.  Tha  President  will  need  and 
should  have  the  reeponalvenaw  of  the 
bureaucracy  and  the  broad  support  of  the 
Congress  In  thla  effort.  For,  on  finding  the 
line  and  hewing  to  It.  reaU  the  future  of 
uur  Interests  in  this  hamlq>h«r«.  If  we  do 
not  aid  the  transition  In  Latin  Amarioa,  our 
Interests  will  suffer  If  we  aid  In  a  mlagiUded 
or  Inept  way.  we  shall  waste  public  funds  and 
our  InteresU  are  likely  to  suffw  at  least  as 
much  In  the  end. 

This  approach  will  not  find  favor  with 
those  wbo  would  have  the  United  States 
carry  the  principal  financial  burden  of  main- 
taining an  unsatisfactory  statiM  quo  in 
LaUn  America,  nor  with  thoa*  wbo  would 
prefer  change  by  extreme  revolution  rather 
than  evolution.  There  will  be  crIttolBm  in 
some  quarters  If  thU  approach  U  followed, 
and.  perhapa,  even  temporary  reprisals 
against  our  exUtlng  InteresU.  UnlMS  we  are 
prepared,  however,  to  remain  Arm  In  the  in- 
sistence that  we  will  aid  only  where  there 
la  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  ordinary 
people  of  Latin  America  to  obtain  tangible 
benefit  from  the  help,  we  will  face,  eooner 
or  later,  greater  dtfflcultiee  than  oitldam  and 
temporary  reprisals. 

The  Alliance  for  Progreae  muat  be  clearly 
understood  now  and  pursued  solely  as  a 
vigorous  effort  to  aaalat  in  naonaary  change 
in  LaUn  America,  for  the  banaflt  of  the 
I}eople  of  that  region.  Thla  undaretandlng 
of  the  alliance  must  be  establlahed  promptly 
m  InUr-Amerlcan  clrclea.  WltlMUt  It.  the 
alliance  will  tend  merely  to  prolong  the  old 
aid  program  under  a  new  name  and  with  an 
increased  and  endleas  drain  on  public  funds. 
This  understanding  muat  alao  be  eetab- 
lUhed  within  our  own  bureaucracy,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  miUtaiiy  and 
noiunilltary  -aid  programs.  Both  of  these 
programs  have  so  far  been  little  affected  in 
practice  in  Latin  America  by  the  Alliance  for 
Proitreas  They  continue  to  operate  on  the 
old  basis  of  a  broad  conunltment  of  thU 
Nation  to  amblguoua  reeponalbUltlee  con- 
cerned largely  with  maintaining  internal 
stability  In  the  Latin  American  countries. 
The  conunltment  U  both  preeutnptuous  and 
impractical  in  terms  of  policy,  aa  well  as 
costly  Uost  seriously,  the  continued  pur- 
suit of  thU  commitment  can  act  against  the 
Intent  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  by  but- 
tressing resistance  to  change.  And  if  It  acU 
against  the  Intent  of  the  alliance,  It  acU 
against  both  our  long-range  national  Inter- 
esU and  the  IntereeU  of  the  people  of  Ijatln 
America. 

As  a  first  step,  then.  In  bringing  our  poli- 
cies In  Latin  America  into  line  with  the 
Alliance  for  Progreaa,  It  would  appear  eaaen- 
tlal  to  divest  the  existing  military  and  non- 
mill  tary  aid  programs  of  the  negative  ob- 
jectives associated  wtth  pron>otlng  Internal 
stability  In  Latin  America.  ThU  action 
would  leave  military  aid  with  more  appro- 
priate functions  largely  In  connection  with 
hemispheric  defense  against  actual  military 
aggression. 

It  Is  very  dlfBcult,  of  courae,  to  draw  a 
Hue  between  military  aid  which  servee  hemi- 
spheric defense  and  military  aid  which  serves 
to  buttress  internal  stability.  It  would  be 
helpful,  however,  If  the  latter  term  were 
dropped  from  the  lexicon  of  the  aid  pro- 
grams. It  would  be  helpful,  too.  In  this 
connection  If  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  were  to  review,  Jointly, 
strategic  cnncepU  for  defense  of  tbU  hemi- 
sphere and  try  to  arrive  at  a  clear  under- 
standing of  a  practical  role  which  speclfle 
Latin  .\merican  nattona  may  reaaonably  be 
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flspeotad  to  play  in  thaae  oenoepta.  It  would 
alao  be  halpfxU  to  bear  In  mind  that  any 
government  which  muat  rely  heavily  on 
outside  aaalirtance  merely  to  maintain  in- 
ternal atabntty  la  Ukety  to  have  very  Uttle 
to  contribute  to  hemlapfaerle  defenee  at  a 
time  at  nUlltary  erlala. 

Aa  for  tha  inonmllttary  aid  programa,  they 
should  ha  dieeeted  not  only  at  euch  anliiaitBd 
objectlvee  as  helping  to  maintain  Internal 
stability  but  they  ahould  alao  be  divested  oX 
vague  objectives  concerning  the  promotion  of 
development  in  other  nations.  After  these 
stepe  have  been  taken  the  alate  wlU  have 
been  prepared  for  a  redefinition  of  speclfle 
and  practical  objectlvee  which  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Thla  redefinition  can  take  place,  however. 
only  If  the  negotlationa  with  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  under  the  alliance  establish  the 
speclfle  dimensions  of  our  aid  conunltment 
with  respect  to  eaoh  natlcm  or  regional  sltua- 
tlca.  Tlie  Latin  Amarlean  nations  should 
have  reasonable  long-cange  plans  of  national 
or  regional  dsvelopmsat.  Under  these  plana. 
we  ahould  seek  aa  far  as  poaalble  to  define  our 
own  commitment  In  terms  of  very  apsclflo 
projects  rather  than  conunlt  ourselves  to  an 
underwriting  acroes  the  board,  of  a  percent- 
age of  the  ooet  of  theee  plana.  Without  aome 
such  arrangement,  thsrs  Is  Uttle  prospaet  of 
MtablUhlng  public  respooslbmty  for  per- 
formance. Without  saBie  such  strangement. 
it  will  be  Impossible  to  make  dear  at  homa 
or  abroad  what  we  are  committed  to  do  and. 
equally  what  we  are  not  conunltted  to  do. 

Further,  our  specific  commitments  under 
the  alliance  should  be  conditional  on  the 
oommltmsnta  of  the  Latin  American  govera- 
menU  themselves  and  to  some  extent  oa 
thoee  of  other  paxtldpanU  In  any  situation. 
The  conditions  should  be  known  in  thU 
country  and  In  Latin  America.  We  ahould 
be  prepared  to  stay  clear  of  or  to  withdraw 
nrom  aituatlcms  where  these  conditions  are 
not  being  met.  Once  theee  circumstances  of 
effective  and  responsible  action  have  been 
establUhed.  however,  we  should  be  prepared 
to  act  generously,  with  a  mlnlmvun  of  red- 
tape  and  with  great  vigor  in  terms  of  otu 
own  commitment. 

The  present  bureaucratic  structure  under 
which  military  and  nonmllltary  aid  are  ad- 
rainUtered  contlnuea  to  be  attuned  to  aid 
In  the  old  pattern  In  Latin  America.  ThU 
atructure  requires  substantial  change  If  It 
U  to  provide  effective  support  to  the  AlUanee 
for  Progress.  Under  ambiguous  objectives 
of  promoting  Internal  stability  and  economic 
development,  the  administrative  structure 
of  the  aid  programs  has  tended  to  spread  in 
almost  identical  patterns  into  nation  after 
nation.  ThU  extension  of  the  bureaucratio 
process  overseas  tends  to  generate  lU  own 
preasiue  for  ever-lncreaalng  conunitments 
which  are  then  incorporated  Into  policy  and 
act  to  impel  it  to  flow  in  certain  channels. 
In  short,  the  InstrumenU  of  policy  tend  to 
become  the  determlnanU  of  pc^cy  and  the 
tail  wags  the  dog. 

It  U  entirely  possible  that  a  thorough 
study  of  the  strategic  realities  of  hemispheric 
defense  will  Indicate  that  many  of  the  mili- 
tary missions  in  Latin  America  have  tended 
to  come  Into  being  by  the  process  of  bu- 
reaucratic extenalon.  If  so.  there  ahould  be 
no  healtancy  In  curtailing  thU  prooees  and 
withdrawing  these  mlaslnns  wherever  pos- 
sible. Residual  fimctions  could  be  ahlfted  to 
the  military  attachte  of  the  embassies  or 
transferred  back  to  thU  country.  Not  only 
would  public  funds  and  dollar  exchange  be 
saved  by  thU  course,  but  at  the  aame  time 
the  purposes  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
might  weU  be  facilitated. 

In  a  almllar  f aahlon,  nonmllltary  AID  mU- 
siona  of  the  type  which  now  function  tn 
Latin  America  will  clearly  require  change  If 
the  vague  objectivea  of  promoting  internal 
Btahlllty  and  development  are  redefined  In 
terms  of  spedflo  rssponslhllltlss  for  spselfle 


projacts  uBdsr  the  alUanes.  Karsover,  the 
ereattan  of  the  Feaoe  Corps  and  tbs  food 
for  psaes  programs,  the  astabilsbment  of  the 
Tntsr  fliTurlciMi  Ba^  the  availability  of 
Inter-Amsrtean  and  InterBattoosl 
and  the  potential  of  a  significant 
eontrlbvtion  of  skUta  and  other  resources 
frook  SOMM  LatlB  American  nations  to  their 
nslgMwrs,  as  weU  as  ^e  flow  of  aid  and 
Iniialwiml  from  natl<m8  ovtslde  this  beml- 
aphers,  sD  suggest  the  destrablllty  of  a  dras- 
tle  redesign  of  the  preeent  AID  missions  in 
Latin  America. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  enormous  dupli- 
cation of  sotirces  of  help  for  Latin  America 
which  already  exist.  Theae  are  not  yet  used 
In  any  integrated  pattern.  We  can  ill  afford 
to  waste  dthsr  the  funds  or  the  talents  that 
ai«  iBvoived  la  this  dt^Ucation.  Moreover, 
it  U  likely  that  more  eources  of  aid  will  con- 
tinue to  be  piled  on  top  of  existing  sources 
f^w«i,  beyond  great  ooet.  there  will  be  such 
cumbersomenaas,  confusion,  rivalry,  and 
redtape  that  effective  foUowthrough  under 
the  Alllaaoe  for  Progress  will  become  next  to 
ImposKlhle. 

A  shakedown  of  agencies  and  reordering  of 
functions  U  clearly  needed.  It  U  entirely 
poealble  that  the  best  approach  will  be  to 
limit  tha  permanent  oversea  aid  establish- 
ment la  LaUn  America  to  a  single  develop- 
ment agent  of  the  highest  caliber  in  each 
embaasiy.  A  slngls  agent,  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Ambassador,  without  at- 
tachment to  any  operating  agency,  would  be 
In  a  most  effective  position  to  advise  the 
Ambassador  and.  hence,  the  Secretary  of 
Stats  and  the  President  on  what  sources  of 
assUtance  are  needed  In  any  given  situation 
and  bow  tbeae  sources  might  be  moet  efll- 
clently  blended  In  the  discharge  of  our  spe- 
cific reaponslbUltiaa  \udMr  the  Alllaaoe. 

An  arrangement  of  this  kind  might  result 
in  a  better  tue  of  otir  own  bureaucracy.  It 
might  also  help  in  mobilizing  the  participa- 
tion of  the  many  inter-American  and  Inter- 
natkmal  agencies  which  can  be  encouraged 
to  play  a  much  larger  role  in  Latin  America 
tham  U  now  ttoe  case.  It  might  help,  fur- 
ther, to  Insure  a  maximum  flow  of  aldlls 
which  are  in  surpliu  in  some  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  Into  areaa  of  need  in  the  region 
and  to  enoourage  an  input  of  capital  and  aid 
from  Western  Sorope  and  elsewhere. 

Apart  from  bringing  the  aid  programs  and 
their  administration  into  line  with  the  Alli- 
ance for  ProgrsH,  other  actions  pertaining 
to  Inter-Amsrican  relations  suggest  them- 
selves, actions  which  might  strengthen  sad 
advance  our  InteresU  in  thU  hemisphere. 
Some  steps  have  already  been  taken,  for 
example,  to  clarify  the  lines  of  authority  in 
Washington  with  respect  to  Latin  American 
policies.  "Hie  Influence  of  the  Ambassadors 
hss  been  strengthened  and  new  Ambassadors 
of  broad  baokgrotmd  have  been  assigned  to 
Latin  America.  There  has  also  been  a 
marked  Improvement  In  the  language  ca- 
pacities and  other  akilla  of  younger  For- 
eign Service  officers  as  a  result  of  better 
training  programs  which  have  been  made 
poestble  by  past  congressional  actions.  The 
Embassies,  however,  stlU  tend  to  operate 
largely  on  the  basU  of  the  Inertia  of  past 
policies  and  on  inadequate  firsthand  con- 
tact with  whols  sltuationa.  AsKKlattons  of 
Embassy  olTt/'»fti«  are  largely  confined  to  the 
cities,  to  other  UJS.  natlonala.  and  to  a  rela- 
tively small  group  of  Ijitln  Americans. 
Certainly,  it  would  appear  desirable  to  en- 
courage conalderable  on-the-ground  travel, 
particularly  by  younger  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers at  the  outaet  of  an  assignment.  In  thU 
and  In  other  ways  the  acuteness  of  observa- 
tion and  the  accuracy  of  interpretation 
might  be  Increased. 

Every  reasonable  support,  including  ade- 
quate funds,  should  be  given  by  the  Senate 
to  improvemente  of  this  kind  In  the  Foreign 
Servtee.  For  it  is  Isrgely  on  the  depth  of 
understandlag  and  perception  of  the  younger 


oflleers  of  the  Embassies  that  our  policies 
will  depend  in  Latin  America  durtng  tha 
years  head.  lb  the  end,  tlisir  performaace 
will  have  much  to  do  wltli  determining 
whether  we  understand  the  sttoatton  thor- 
oughly and  whether  or  not  we  follow  the 
best  course  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  this 
Nation. 

The  virtue  of  any  massive  propaganda 
campaign  in  Latin  America  must  be  ques- 
tioned. As  already  noted  there  Is  a  point 
of  dimlnUhlng  returns  in  words,  whether 
over  the  airwaves  or  in  printed  form. 

To  be  sure,  there  Is  a  need  for  carefully 
conceived  Information  programs  which  ex- 
plain and  pubUcln  the  policies  and  purposes 
of  this  Nation,  which  tell  the  truth  without 
undignified  embeUUhments,  which  make 
clear  not  only  what  we  are  doing  but  what 
we  are  not  doing  and  have  no  intention 
of  doing.  But  words  endlasslj  propagated, 
in  the  end,  will  not  determine  the  oourse  of 
Latin  America's  future,  whethar  the  words 
come  from  us  or  the  Russians,  m  the  end, 
that  course  will  be  determined  by  the  Latin 
American  people  on  the  basla  of  what  Is  of 
enduring  value  to  them. 

Exchanges  of  persons  which  ars  somstimes 
linked  to  Information  programs  are,  in  real- 
ity. In  a  different  category.  TlMse  are  con- 
cerned with  deepening  undwstandlng  both 
ways  In  the  hemisphere,  over  tha  long 
range.  The  Fulbright  and  similar  programs 
are  of  great  value  in  Inter-Amerlcan  relations 
and  efforU  should  be  mads  to  strengthen 
them  and  to  diversify  thorn.  One  variant 
which  seems  to  be  worthy  of  anoeuraeament 
U  the  expansion  of  ths  siatsr-unlveialty  con- 
cept, as  between  our  unlveisttlea  and  univer- 
sities in  Latin  *""— ^<'*- 

There  ara  also  sobsfeantia&  apportualttea 
for  an  tvpanT*""  of  msdloal  aail  oAliar  seiea- 
tifi/'-  and.  technical  eschaatga  ataong  the 
Anksrlcan  Republics  oa  a  hicbly  airiactlve 
basU  and  In  both  diiectkoBa.  Our  own  pro- 
fessions would  have  much  to  gain  frank  titis 
expansion  w  woiild  tboas  of  tba  Latin  Anter- 
Ican  nations  and.  again,  every  practicable  en- 
couragement ahould  be  given  to  such  ex- 
changes. 

Wtth  respect  to  intar-Amerteaa  trade,  it 
la  of  the  utmost  importanee  that  thU  Inter- 
est not  be  neglected  in  conaaetlan  with  the 
Impending  trade  legislation  and  our  interest 
la  the  European  Oonmiaa  llartet  aad  otbMr 
trade  groupings,  two  of  whlA.  incldentany, 
are  develofrfng  in  Latin  Amartca.  We  should 
study,  deeply,  in  concert  witli  Latin  Aaaerlca 
and.  it  would  seem  desirabla,  wtth  Canada  aa 
well,  the  implications  of  theae  trading  trends. 
This  subject  would  be  worthy  of  cuneidera- 
tion  by  the  impending  meetings  of  both  the 
Mexican-United  Statea  aad  the  Canadian- 
United  Statea  Parliamentary  Oroupa.  As  a 
matter  of  official  polley.  mmwovw,  this  Ctov- 
ernment  would  be  weU  advised  to  consult 
wtth  the  Uitin  Aabnleaa  nations  in  advance 
of  major  decisions  in  eonaectlon  with  the 
European  trade  groupings  whldi  may  affect 
their  interests.  Indeed,  tba  possibilities  and 
p^haps  even  the  necessity  of  devekqiing  an 
inter-American  approach  to  the  European 
Common  Market  and  other  trade  groupings 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

With  regard  to  such  key  commodities  as 
cof^ier,  lead,  zinc,  cotton,  aad  others  which 
enooimter  perennial  difficulties  in  the  world 
nuolcet,  a  common  hemispheric  approach 
might  be  explored  in  an  effort  to  evtrfve 
more  effective  Intematloaal  agreemenU. 
There  U  a  gr«at  need  to  provide  a  measure 
of  stability  for  producers  and  workers  with, 
of  course,  safeguards  for  eonsnmers.  It  U 
becoming  apparent  that  without  effecttveto- 
teraatioBal  agreemmts  tiMra  is  Uttle  proe- 
pect of  alleviating  tliB  hardshlpa  of  those 
engaged  in  the  prodnetloa  of  theae  com- 
modltiea,  either  in  La«bk  iuacrlca  or  ta  the 
United  Statea.  _ 

Some  of  cur  most  loHaadtate  difficult  las 
in  Latin  ABurtca  ars  aaaodatad  wtth  our 
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InUrast  In  lnT««tinent  In  that  region.  Every 
re— onmMe  protecUon  should  be  given  to 
U^.  tndustrlee  which  are  aeeklng  fair  condi- 
tions \ind«r  which  to  operate  In  that  region. 
Krery  approi>rlate  help  ahould  be  given  to 
th«M  tDdustrles  which  are  trying  to  Increaae 
their  aoceptablllty  in  Latin  America  through 
"•elX-natlonallzatlon." 

However,  la  the  light  of  the  continuing 
opposition  to  VS.  investment,  in  the  light 
of  the  decline  in  our  dollar  exchange  re- 
serres.  It  Is  doubtful  that  special  induce- 
ments should  be  offered  to  capital  to  flow 
to  Latin  America  at  this  time. 

In  some  countries,  local  ownership  and 
n.S.  enterprise  appear  to  have  developed 
highly  effective  and  mutually  satisfactory 
working  arrangements  on  the  ba«U  of  stable 
conditions  of  management  over  a  period  of 
yean  with  adequate  recompense  for  the  rlslu 
taken.  It  might  be  to  the  general  advanta^ 
of  our  Interests  in  Latin  America  if  difficul- 
ties with  particular  Investments  could  be 
reduced  through  mutual  accommodations  of 
thU  kind. 

An  opportunity  may  exist  for  a  major  ad- 
vance in  hemispheric  cooperation  In  connec- 
tion with  a  most  Important  humanitarian 
endeavor.  For  some  time  now.  the  Defense 
Department  has  been  developing  and  ex- 
panding techniques  for  air  and  sea  rescue 
work  throughout  the  Americas.  On  a  less- 
orgmnlaed  basis,  this  Nation  has  participated 
through  the  aid  programs  from  time  to  time 
in  relief  work  in  connection  with  disasters. 
such  as  thoee  which  have  struck  Chile  and 
Peru  In  recent  times. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  explc»^  the  possi- 
bilities of  consolidating  these  and  related 
functions  In  s  permanent  hemispheric  rescue 
and  relief  unit  under  the  Organization  of  the 
American  States.  Such  an  organization 
could  stockpile  food  and  other  emergency 
luppllss  at  strategic  points  and  otherwise 
plan  and  prepcure  in  advance  for  cooperative 
and  immediate  action  Whenever  and  where- 
erer  disaster  strikes  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. An  organisation  of  this  kind  would 
not  only  have  the  highest  practical  utility 
bat  wmild  be  a  symbol  of  the  humanistic 
potential  of  hemispheric  cooperation. 

In  the  realm  of  political  relations,  there 
may  be  need  for  a  reasssssment  of  the  role 
of  the  Organization  of  the  American  States. 
Unilateral  intervention  by  one  country  In  the 
affairs  of  another  in  this  hemisphere  was 
discarded  In  the  era  of  the  good  neighbor 
policy,  an  era  which  marked  a  major  advance 
in  Inter-Amerlcan  relations. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
situations  arise  in  particular  states  which 
ve  adverse  to  the  sec\irlty  of  others  or  are 
so  flagrant  in  their  trampling  of  human  de- 
cency as  to  outrage  the  conscience  of  the 
hemisphere.  Such  a  situation  existed  In  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Such  a  situation  pre- 
vails in  Cuba. 

In  thsse  or  In  any  similar  situation  which 
may  arise  In  the  Americas,  we  cannot  expect 
Identical  evaluations  from  each  American 
nation.  But  regardless  of  differ enoes  of 
views,  ths  important  point  Is  that  thess 
situations  cannot  be  Ignored  as  a  heml.- 
spherle  responsibility.  The  OAS  must  be 
prepared  to  face  tham.  to  debate  fully  and 
frankly  ths  issuss  that  are  involved  In  them 
and  then  sst  a  oourss  on  ths  basis  of  col- 
IsetiTs  wisdom  and  oury  It  through  on  the 
basis  of  eoUsetlTS  action.  Unlsss  the  organ- 
isation has  this  kind  of  vitality,  ths  Ameri- 
can nations  will  tend  to  act  individually  and 
InsffsotlTcly  in  matters  that  are  properly  of 
hsmlsphsrle  oonosm  and,  sventualiy.  the 
funotloDs  of  tbs  OAS  are  likely  to  be  aasximed 
slsswhsrs. 

Ws  ars  at  a  dselslvs  point  In  Inter-Amerl- 
ean  relatloBs.  Tbs  bsosflts  which  are  ds- 
rlvsd  from  thass  rslatlons  can  be  expanded 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  other 
msans.  But  if  ths  problsms  of  Inter-Amert- 
emn  rslatlons  ars  allowsd  to  drift  or  if  they 
ars  trsatsd  with  Insffsetlrs  rsmsdies,  there 


is  a  danger  of  the  steady  erosion  of  thess 
relations.  Much  depends  on  what  this  Na- 
tion does  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
But  the  answers  to  these  problems  will  not 
be  found  in  the  alliance  alone.  Nor  will  they 
be  found  in  our  policies  alone,  no  matter 
how  enlightened  they  may  be.  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  future  of  inter-American  re- 
lations will  depend  on  a  full  appreciation  by 
the  people  of  the  Americas,  of  the  mutual 
benefits  which  these  relations  bring  to  the 
hemisphere  and  on  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, restraint,  and  dedication  with  which 
all  the  American  nations  act  to  sustain  and 
strengthen  these  relations. 


THE  EUROPEAN  CX>MMON  MARKET 
AND  THE  US.  "PERIL  POINT" 
CLAUSE 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
mornin«?'8  New  York  Times  there  ap- 
pears a  news  article  under  the  byline  of 
Edwin  L  Dale,  ^r  ,  with  a  Paris  dateline, 
under  the  headline  Trade  Bloc  Cites 
U.S.  Tariff  Laws:  Common  Market 
Warns  on  Peril  Point  Clause." 

Mr.  Dale  reports  that  the  European 
Common  Market  has  warned  the  United 
States  that  it  will  be  unable  to  negotiate 
trade  concessions  "unless  present  US. 
legal  procedures  are  drastically 
changed."  He  cites  the  peril  point  and 
escape  clause  as  existing  procedures 
which  the  Common  Market  wants  to 
have  abolished. 

Mr.  President,  in  President  Kennedy's 
trade  message  to  the  Congress,  he  gave 
assurance  that  safeguards  to  American 
industry  would  be  retained,  although  in 
modified  form.  The  President  made  this 
statement; 

Ample  safeguards  sigalnst  Injury  to  Amer- 
ican Industry  and  agriculture  will  be  re- 
tained. Escape-clause  relief  will  continue  to 
be  available  with  more  up-to-date  defini- 
tions. Temporary  tariff  relief  will  be  granted 
wtiere  essential.  The  p>ower  to  Impose  duties 
or  suspend  conceeslons  to  protect  the  na- 
tional security  wUl  t>e  retained.  Articles  will 
be  reserved  from  negotiations  whenever  such 
action  Is  deemed  to  be  In  the  beet  interest 
of  the  Nation  and  the  economy.  And  the 
four  basic  stages  of  the  traditional  peril 
point  procedures  and  safeguards  will  be  re- 
tained and  Improved. 

Now,  Mr.  Dale  reports,  the  Common 
Market's  Council  of  Ministers  has  issued 
a  statement  as  a  formal  reaction  to  the 
President's  trade  message.  In  effect,  to 
use  Mr.  Dale's  words,  the  statement  con- 
stitutes 'a  veiled  warning  to  the  United 
States  that  it  will  be  unable  to  negotiate 
a  major  tariff -cutting  bargain,  as  desired 
by  President  Kennedy,  unless  present 
US,  legal  procedures  are  drastically 
changed  ' 

Mr.  President,  this  development  raises 
disturbing  questions: 

Is  the  Common  Market  attempting  to 
dictate  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  the  details  of 
domestic  legislation? 

Are  we  witnessing  the  birth  of  a  "new 
isolationism"  in  Europe  arising  from  the 
Common  Market? 

Do  the  Common  Market  nations  be- 
lieve they  can  go  it  alone"  in  the  present 
world  situation,  and  stand  aloof  from 
the  United  States  in  the  struggle  against 
Communist  imperialism? 

This  development.  Mr.  President,  rein- 
forces my  conviction  that  the  adminis- 


tration has  chosen  the  wrong  method  of 
achieving  closer  unity  among  allied  free 
nations  by  concentrating  Its  attention 
upon  the  limited  field  of  trade  relations 
with  the  Common  Idarket. 

I  believe  the  administration  ahould 
broaden  its  vision  and  should  press  at 
once  for  broadly  based  dlaeusalons  of 
major  barriers  to  free  world  imlty,  such 
as  can  be  conducted  in  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment — OECD — or  under  the  provi- 
sions of  article  2  of  the  NATO  Treaty. 

Major  questions  for  such  a  confer- 
ence— in  the  words  of  the  NATO 
Treaty — "to  eliminate  conflict  In  Inter- 
national economic  policies" — of  the 
United  States  and  the  Common  Market 
countries  Include  first,  policy  toward 
trade  with  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc;  second, 
a  more  equitable  sharing  of  the  burdens 
of  the  common  defense;  and  third,  the 
role  of  Japan  and  other  non-Atlantic  na- 
tions in  the  struggle  against  Communist 
imperialism. 

In  such  a  conference,  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  remind  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  that  we  contributed  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  Marshall  plan  aid  to 
rebuild  their  industrial  plants,  following 
World  War  n,  and  gave  trade  conces- 
sions for  which  we  received  an  inade- 
quate quid  pro  quo. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  United 
States  has  a  persistent  and  dangerous 
deficit  in  Its  international  balance  of 
payments,  it  would  be  appropriate  in 
such  a  foriim  to  remind  Western  Ehirope 
that  it  owes  us  some  unilateral  trade 
concessions  and  has  an  obligation  to  as- 
sume a  fairer  share  of  the  free  world's 
burdens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  RkCOtD  follow- 
ing these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbookd, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  8,   l»«a) 
Ta.\Di  Bloc  Crrxs  U.S.  Taeot  Laws — Common 

Maskkt  Wasns  on  "Pxan.  Ponrr"  Clauss 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dais,  Jr.) 

Pabis.  February  7. — The  Kuropean  Eco- 
nomic Community  has  Issued  a  veiled  warn- 
ing to  the  United  States  thst  it  will  be 
unable  to  negotiate  a  major  tariff-cutting 
bargain,  as  desired  by  President  Kennedy. 
unless  present  U  S  legal  procedures  are 
drastically  changed. 

These  procedures  go  mainly  under  the 
heading  of  peril  point  or  escape  clause. 
They  limit  the  President's  authority  to  re- 
duce tariffs,  and  permit  raising  tariffs  that 
have  once  been  reduced,  if  thsrs  Is  actual 
or  potential   Injury   to  domestic  produosrs. 

The  peril  point  Is  the  lowest  level  of  tariff 
concessions  cotuldered  safe  to  ths  domestic 
economy.  The  escape  clauss  prorldss  for 
ths  withdrawal  or  the  amendment  of  a  tariff 
concession  when  Imports  of  a  commodity  In- 
crease to  the  extent  that  they  thrsatsn  seri- 
ous Injury  to  the  domestic  soonoiny. 

The  warning  from  the  Common  Market 
came  In  the  form  of  a  ststsmsnt  Issued 
yesterday  by  the  Council  of  Mlnlsten  as  a 
formal  reaction  to  the  President's  tariff  mss- 
•nge  to  Congress  last  month.  Ofldals  es- 
plained  today  the  purpose  and  meaning  ot 
the  statement. 

After  expressing  the  hops  that  nsw  prog- 
ress will  be  made  In  reducing  tariffs  with 
the  sIm  of  contributing  to  ths  dsrslopmsnt 
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of  world  trade,  the  statement's  key  and  con- 
cluding sentence  said: 

•The  Council  ezpresses'the  firm  conviction 
that.  In  the  light  of  past  experience,  the  In- 
dispensable condition  for  guaranteeing  In 
the  future  the  efficacy  of  any  new  multi- 
lateral effort  In  the  tariff  field  la  that  all 
interested  parties  dispose  of  equivalent 
legal  powers." 

NXCOTIATORS    CiaCITMSCaiBED 

Under  present  U.S.  law,  American  tariff 
negotiators  are  virtually  barred  from  offer- 
ing tariff  cuts  In  areas  where  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  found  there  might  be  in- 
Jury  to  domestic  producers.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  can  offer  no  guarantee 
that  a  tariff,  once  reduced,  will  not  be  raised 
again  If  an  Industry  applies  for  relief  under 
the  escape  clause 

The  Common  Market,  although  made  up 
of  France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  and  Luxembourg,  negotiates 
as  a  single  group  through  Its  international 
Executive  Commission.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter. It  has  and  can  have  no  tariff  commission, 
no  peril  point,  no  escape  clause. 

The  Common  Market  has  gained  its  first 
negotiating  experience  on  tariff  matters  In 
the  long  bargaining  with  the  United  States 
that  has  Just  Ijeen  concluded,  leading  to  a 
20-percent  reduction  of  tariffs  on  a  wide 
variety  of  Items — more  reductions  by  the 
Common  Market  than  by  the  United  States. 
The  detailed  tenns  of  this  bargain  have  still 
to  l>e  announced. 

As  a  result  of  that  experience,  officials  close 
to  the  negotiations  said  today,  the  Common 
Market  nations  have  concluded  that  they 
cannot  bargain  on  equal  terms  with  the 
United  States  as  U.S.  law  now  stands.  This 
was  the  reason  for  yesterday's  statement. 

POSSIBLK   RKLtJCTANCX    CITED 

Its  clear  implication  was  that  the  more 
restrictions  Congress  Imposes  on  the  Presi- 
dent's tariff -cutting  authority  the  less  likely 
there  is  to  be  serious  bargafcning.  Accord- 
ing to  some  officials,  the  Common  Market 
will  be  reluctant  to  enter  Into  negotiations 
unless  the  cards  are  equal. 

Apart  from  today's  statement  which  was 
aimed  at  the  peril  point  and  escape  clause, 
one  key  aspect  of  the  Kennedy  program  has 
aroused  a  cautious  reaction  in  Europe. 

This  Is  the  proposal  for  outright  elimina- 
tion by  both  sides  of  tariffs  on  those  cate- 
gories of  products  in  which  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Common  Market  together  provide  80 
percent  of  world  exports. 

Although  officials  of  varying  viewpoints  are 
unanimous  In  saying  that  It  is  too  early  to 
give  a  definite  reaction  to  this  proposal,  some 
argue  that  It  may  go  too  far. 

This  line  of  thought  stems.  In  great  part, 
from  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Common  Market.  According  to  this 
principle,  written  Intxa  the  Common  Market 
Treaty,  free  trade  alone  Is  not  enough.  It 
must  he  accompanied  by  various  measures 
of  harmonization  of  national  economies. 

The  caution  on  this  point,  expressed  In 
some  Influential  circles,  does  not  mean  the 
Common  Market  will  resist  a  sizable  mutual 
tariff  reduction.  However,  It  may  balk  at 
eliminating  tariffs  altogether  on  a  sweeping 
range  of  products. 


EXECUTIVE    PRIVILEGE    AND    SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE  STAFF  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  Is  well  known  in  the  Senate  that 
every  Senate  committee  is  the  agent  of 
the  Senate  and  is  subect  to  the  direc- 
tion and  the  control  of  the  Senate. 
That  is  a  matter  of  procedure  in  the 
Senate  that  I  wish  to  say  should  always 
be  complied  with,  and  the  Senate  should 
see  to  It  that  it  is  always  complied  with. 


I  am  sure  that  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  been  distiirbed  by  news- 
paper articles,  published  in  the  last  2 
days,  bearing  upon  criticism  of  the  head 
of  the  Marine  Corps  in  respect  to  alleged 
interrogations  conducted,  according  to 
the  newspapers,  by  aids  of  the  Senate. 

I  read  only  a  paragraph  of  an  article 
published  this  morning  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post: 

These  developments  came  as  It  was  re- 
vealed that  Senate  Investigators  secretly 
questioned  Marine  and  Air  Force  enlisted 
men  and  officers  in  the  Washington  area 
about  communism  during  the  past  week. 

The  interrogations  were  conducted  at  the 
Marine  barracks  in  Henderson  Hall  at  Ar- 
lington and  in  Air  Force  barracks  at  Boiling 
and  Andrews  fields  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  subcommittee  staff  or  of  Chairman  John 
Stennis,  Democrat,  of  Mississippi. 

Stknnis  was  considerably  up>set  when  he 
found  out  about  the  interrogations.  He 
immediately  ordered  a  complete  investiga- 
tion of  them. 

Those  of  US  who  know  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  expect  him  to 
follow  just  that  course  of  action. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  this  noon  that  we  are  en- 
titled to  have  this  Investigation,  and  we 
are  entitled  to  a  full  report  in  regard 
to  what  the  investigation  will  show. 

If  the  newspaper  reports  are  correct, 
in  my  judgment  any  such  interrogation 
conducted  by  any  aid  of  the  Senate, 
in  violation  of  the  separation  of  powers 
doctrine  of  the  Constitution,  was  un- 
called for  and  unjustified,  and  we  ought 
to  make  sure  that  we  take  the  necessary 
action  to  see  that  that  kind  of  conduct 
is  not  indulged  in  by  any  member  of 
the  committee  or  any  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  committee. 

I  say  this  as  one  who  in  all  my  years 
in  the  Senate  has  recognized  the  privi- 
lege of  Executive  powers  as  part  of  our 
separation-of-powers  doctrine,  on  which 
this  constitutional  system  of  govern- 
ment is  based. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  vigor  with  which 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  reported 
to  have  defended  the  doctrine  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers,  and  the  powers  that 
inherently  rests  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  Oovemment. 

The  head  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  en- 
titled to  have  the  Senate  proceed  to 
investigate  the  charges  he  has  made  in 
the  press  to  the  end  of  seeing  that  this 
kind  of  Gestapo  procedure,  if  it  is  being 
conducted,  is  stopped  forthwith. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  used  my  3 
minutes. 

AXXOGANT    ACTION    OF    SENATE    AIDS    SHOULD    BE 
REPTJDIATED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has  very  forth- 
rightly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  of  us, 
a  matter  of  embarrassment  to  the  Sen- 
ate, an  act  of  arrogance  on  the  part  of 
two  employees  of  the  Senate  in  utter  dis- 
regard cf  the  separation  of  powers  prin- 
ciple provided  by  the  Constitution  of  our 
country.  I  also  wish  to  advert  briefly 
to  this  same  subject,  because  I  know  thl.s 


outrageous  action  of  two  Senate  aids 
should  be  repudiated. 

The  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  today  revealed  that  two  Senate 
staff  members  during  the  past  week 
secretly  questioned  Marine  and  Air 
Force  enlisted  men  and  officers  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  about  com- 
munism. 

These  men  were  seeking  to  play  God 
with  other  people's  patriotism.  The 
conduct  of  these  two  men  was  fantastic — 
reminiscent  of  Hitler's  Gestapo.  It  was 
not  only  inexcusable  and  uncalled  for, 
but  was  an  impertinent  disregard  of  the 
division  of  powers  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  country. 

The  Departanent  of  Defense  is  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government.  For  Senate  staff  em- 
ployees to  subject  officers  and  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  an  inquisition  was  to 
flout  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Either  that,  or  they  are  igno- 
rant of  the  division  of  powers  as  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution. 

Such  vigilante  conduct  must  be  repu- 
diated immediately,  else  it  would  work  to 
the  discredit  of  the  Senate.  These  men 
are  employees  of  the  Senate.  In  a  w^ay 
they  act  for  all  Senators. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  too  often 
members  of  Senators'  staffs  and  commit- 
tee staffs  strut  around  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  elsewhere  in  a  "porky" 
manner,  as  we  say  in  Ohio,  evidently  try- 
ing to  impress  spectators  in  the  galleries 
and  others  with  their  simulated  impor- 
tance. Many  of  us  have  observed  in  the 
past  an  attitude  of  self-importance  and 
of  superciliousness  on  the  part  of  some 
employees  of  the  Senate  as  though  at 
times  they  are  trying  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  running  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  portion  of 
a  news  item  relating  to  this  latest  abuse 
that  appeared  in  today's  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CENSoa  Qxrtz  Ban  Backed  bt  Kennedy 

It  was  revealed  that  Senate  investigators 
secretly  questioned  Marine  and  Air  Force 
enlisted  men  and  officers  in  the  Washington 
area  about  communism  during  the  past 
week. 

The  interrogations  were  conducted  at  the 
Marine  barracks  in  Henderson  Hall  at 
Arlington  and  in  Air  Force  barracks  at 
Boiling  and  Andrews  fields  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  subcommittee  staff  or  of 
Chairman  John  Stennis,  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  that  were 

"Who  was  Marx?    Lenin?" 
"Who  is  Ous  Hall?     Castro?     Koslov?' 
"What  is  the  John  Birch  Society?" 
"Describe  and  define  dialectical  material- 
ism." 

"Name    a   pacifist    organization.     A   civil 

rights  one." 

"What  is  the  difference  between  right- 
wing  and  conservative  organizations  and 
Fascist  groups?" 

"Do  you  have  information  to  prepare  you 
for  the  next  country  you  will  fight  in?  What 
will  that  country  be?" 

"List  three  groups  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's list  of  subversive  activities." 

"What  Is  the  population  of  the  United 
States?  The  Soviet  Union?  China?  France? 
Cuba?" 
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Is  Miaf  Tw-tvnffr*     (Tlito  vm  •  Do  700  b»v*  tnftmnAtloii  to  prnwr*  fou  Kama  ymxr  two  8UU  Senaton,  rour  B«p- 

d*UlMr»te    mlaip«Ulx«   of    Mao   TB»-taiiff'i  for  the  nni  war  fou  wlU  flffM  tn7  rM«nuUv«.   tb«   PrcsKtont,  V1o«  Prwldant. 

nan*  to  try  to  trip  up  tlM  Hmeamen.)  „^.           ^,             .^  ,     ^         <.  Bacretary  of  State,  and  Secrvtary  ctf  DtfeoM. 

"Do   you   hat*    tmp»et   or  faar   BuMlan  Thla  question  could  lead  ona  to  asfume  How   many   Individual*   arc   In   the   VJB. 

•oidicnf*            '  that  ours  la  an  a^greaaor  Nation  and  senateT 

(Martne     Coaunaadant    Oen.    David    1^  that  we  are  srirely  ffOlnff  to  fight  some  What  la  the  President's  term  of  office?   The 

Staoup  Mid  last  night  the  queetlonnalre  was  other  country.  Vice  President's?     Representatlvea? 

a  "PMdl—  waete  of  time"  and  a  detriment  j  jq  not  wish  to  continue  further  on  Approximately  how  many  people  lire   In 

to  morale.  United   Preea  IntamaUonal  re-  ^^1^,  subject,  but  It  is  too  Important  a  Srin""'^(iST'*FYanSer""**^    Communist 

^[sSr^tary   McNamara  forward«l   Shoup's  situation  for  us  to  give  it  the  charity  of  uj^y^^,  .^^^  wlth"Se  sayln»-rrom  each 

written  report  to  the  Stennle  stibootnmlttee.  our  silence.     I  am  very  happy  that  the  according  to  hu  ability,  to  each  according 

Appended  was  a  report  by  Marine  Lt.  Col.  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore-  to  his  needs?    IX  not.  why  not? 

Hazel   E.   Benn,   education   officer,   who   told  gon   brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Describe  the  code  of  conduct, 

how  she  had  objected  to  harlng  Individual  coimtry.  How  many  hours  of  Instruction  were  de- 

Marloec  requested  to  elgn  their  names  and  jjp     MORSE      I    thank    the    Senator  voted  to  the  code?     What  type  of  inctruc- 

*l'!.!^^'^>.^'™***«""*  ."*'**  =1  ^^^  fiomOhio  very  much.  "«°  <*«  y°"  '*<^'^i'?         ,  ♦k    ^    -^ 
at  the  end  of  the  q\ieeUotmalre.     She  was  .,     a'TXTKnAa      xa^  T>^^,*^^^t  «,»  -r.  ^^  yo"  *^*^*  »  copy  of  the  code  of  con- 
told,  her  report  said,  that  the  name,  would  Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr  President,  my  ap-  ^uct  with  vou? 

be  uaed   only  where  leftist  responses  were  Pearance    here    on    this    subject    is    in  ^   y^y   ^^^e   to   be   called  upon   to  light 

given  and  then  oixly  to  alert  commanding  response  to  interest  manifested  by  mem-  overseas,    whom    do    you    think    we    would 

officers.  bers  of  the  Special  Preparedness  Sub-  fight? 

(Shoup  said  of  the  questionnaire:  committee  that  is  Investigating  the  re-  Do  you  tliink  you  have  sufficient  knowl- 

("I  am  quick  to  admit  that  I  am  person-  view  policies  of  the  so-called  censoring.  ***«•  o'  enemy  namrd  In  prevloua  question? 

ally  unable  to  fully  answer  all  the  questions,  sometimes  called  muzzling    of  the  mill-  Describe  the  American  Naal  Party. 

Yet  a.  a  man  who  ha.  .p«nthla  adult  life  in  ^         ^„^    ^j        ^^^      IndoctrlnaUon   pro-  Who  Is  George  L.  Rock weU? 

the  military  service  of  hi.  cotmtry  and  who  „^/'  „,  ^..^^^^  „„j  ,.,.ku^  ^.ifw,  ..«/«^rr,„«  Nome  any  books.  arUclas  or  movies,  offl- 

bellevfe  he  U  a  loyal  and  patrloUc  American  f^^  »'  ^''^^PS  and  public  with  reference  ^j^i  ^  unomclal.  which  dmcribm  some  aspect 

wllUng  to  flght  and  die  for  bU  country  should  ^  ^"®  menace  of  the  cold  war.  of  communism,  in  which  you  have  pereonal 

the  need  again  arise.  I  do  not  believe  my  A  question  has  arisen,  and  the  facts  knowledge. 

ability  or  that  of  any  well-trained  marine  to  have  not  been  fully  developed  yet.  with  How    manv    natlona   have   fallen  to  com- 

answer  that  questionnaire  has  any  particular  reference  to  the  interrogation  of  some  of  miinism  since  1»3«? 

bearing  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  corps  In  the  members  of  the  Marine  Corps  by  a  Identify    the    following    Individuals    and 

It.  awlgned  mis.lon.  gentleman  on   the   subcommittee   staff.  **™''     J^^*'  J^'''}^^-  S*^^    Lumumba 

ryheref ore  I  consider  the  questionnaire  a  ^          members    of    the    Marine    Corps  fl'f     I'o.'^^^.oJ^'rJl^  w.^',     .JT' .^ 

needles,  waste  of  time.   )  ,    *   j                 1.                          x,        j  Lenin.    Prol    Koslov.    Das    Kapltal.    Mln-Se- 

Pereon.  famUlar  with   the  results  of  the  ^'^'"^  enlisted  men  who  were  questioned  ^^^^    chlneee  Commune,  presldlom.  braln- 

te»«ng  reported  that  only  1  out  of  26  service-  by  some  members  of  the  staff  concerning  washing,    the    Worker,    a   publlcaUon,   dla- 

men  questioned  at  one  Washington  mUltary  their   knowledge   with    reference    to   the  lectif-al  materialism. 

InstaUatlon  knew  what  the  Attorney  Gen-  Communist  thrrat  and  related  matters.  How   manv   hours  of  Instruction  do  you 

erals  list  Ls.  Since  this  matter  came  to  my  personal  rf-^lve  concerning  communism? 

In  another  Instance  no  one  In  a  group  of  attention,  Mr    President,  I  have  made  a  ^^   ^"^  ^^'^  """"^  complete  knowledge  of 

about  30  servicemen  could  Identify  Gus  Hall,  brief  sur\-ey  of  the  situation      We  have  ^"'''^^'    "f*"^^'^    above,    do    you    think    this 

^^^nV^nLr^'"^   °'   "^'   ^"^^'^  r  "^^l^^  "  full  investigation  of  the  ror^natr^tir«n<iTS  ^^«?""'^  ''"''°' 

^^.L  reported  that  some  of  the  serv-  i^^^^J}'\ZTTZlf.Zl^7n  nZl  "^"   '"'^"^    ^"''"    "^   Indoctrination    (In- 

Icemen  said  In  Wwerlng  the  questions    "T  yesterday,  'when  I  was  engaged  in  other  fnrrmtlon  «nd  edncatlnn)   do  you  estimate 

dont  know  enough  ( about  conmiunl«n )  and  Ul^^"'  matters,  asking  for  a  statement  are  rrqulrM  of  the  Russian  soldier? 

I  wlah  I  knew  moce."  about   it.     There   was   no  disposition   to  If    vou    had    Intimate    knowledge   of    the 

The   questions — about   20  of  them— were  evade  a  Statement  or  put  them  off.  but  Ru.wlan   soldier,    as   yoiu-   opponent  In   the 

printed  on  2  sheets  of  paper.     Written  an-  I    felt    that    the    Senator    from    South  battleHHd.  would  you  hate,  respect  or  fear 

swers    were   required.     Charles    Byrnes    and  Carolina     [Mr.    THtniMOND]    wanted    to  ^''"*'     (C-hoose  one  ) 

Benjamin   Kaplan,   the   two    aids.   admlnU-  talk  about  It  first,  and  he  was  away  yes-      N.ime 

tered  the  tests,  which  were  arranged  through  terday  and  last  night  (Print) 

^!rc*in?iiii«oroffl«rl''*"''  ""^"^  '^'^  I  h^^^  i"  '"y  hand  a  copy  of  the  ques-     g*'*'^ "'"^^  °"»t>"  — - 

stennui  Mild  that  the  subcommittee  had  jionnaire  that  was  conceived  and  writ-  yeaJs'l^SSl^":::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

considered  conducting  surveys  amon^  serv-  ^^  "P  "^  *  member  Of  the  staff.      It  is      Date  and  place  of  birth 

icemen  about  their  reaction  to  troop  educa-  the  questionnaire  that  was  used  in  Inter- 

tlon  and  Information  pro-ams  but  that  no  rogatlng  some  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  Additional  comments: 

surveys  had  been  speclflcaUy  ordered  by  the  Marine  Corps.                                                             Signature 

subcommittee      He  Immediately  called  for  a  J    ask    unanimous   consent   that    It   be  w^   a-nrwra     v  k-„«  »,— t^  «,„  v,««^ 

full  report  on  the  questioning.  pieced  in  the  Rkord  at  this  point.  ai!^  «  I^JJ^ni.i^on   f™  Ihf^cj^r/ 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     Mr.  President.  There  being  no  objection,  the  ques-  J^*°  of  thTNaTwSich  Ta  mlt^^' 

I  am  happy  that  not  only  has  the  dis-  tlonnaire  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ^^  f or  the  Sc^U^  Sf  ^eSS^a^ 

ttaguished  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  theRKX)RD.  as  follows.  February  7.  1962.  Including  a  memoran- 

[Mr.  Moksil   repudiated  the  action  of  iwroaMA-noi.  QromowitAne— Dwtn.  th«  d^m   signed   by   General   Shoup      This 

thoM   men.   but   also   tjiat   ti^e   distln-  t«m  -CoMurnn^  TKaa^r-  document  purports  to  state  the  facts  as 

guiahed  Junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  is    the    international    Communut    con-  understood  by  General  Shoup  and  other 

[Mr.  StxwnisI.  the  chairman  of  this  sub-  "piracy  a  menace  to  all  free  people?  offlcprs  as  to  what  nrriirr*^ 

committee,  when  he  first  learned  of  the  ^o    Communlsu    operate    against   armed  °"Ir","  Vnf^^-J^^^ffh-    «-r,-»« 

action,   immediately  expressed  his  dls-  -!Ilfr',  ^L*°:i°:l      „         ,.    „^  .^  i   ^l    uLl^!^I^^^t  ^L?^^^ 

*^^.   ^M^.,^i>,t^M  t*    m.'^X ^■^A^^.jt  -^  i«  What  U  the  Attorney  Generals  llrt  (BO-  I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    It    be 

lJ2?;.H^«               '  *<^*°'^  placed  m  the  Record  at  this  point. 

T  iJirJiLniim-m*  tK-  rn«.«.«M.„#  «f  .  If™  **"**  <J«rtfnated  wbversiv.  organ-  There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 

I  also  eompumant  to6  Commandant  of  izations.  wor. /^-^..^o^  »/>  k>  n..*^*..^  iJ.  *k..  t>..^<«... 

the  Marine  Corps.  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup.  What  u  a  front  organization?  L  foiw. ■               ^                                   ' 

for  ridlcullnt  th«  action  of  the  two  In-  "•«"•  t^f^  ''ont  orfanizationi,  and  de-     "  louows.                                       ^ 

QUlsltors  and  denouncing  the  <2uestlon-  •"ibe  one.  UsMo&«»irau  ro«  tmi  SscasTsar  or  Dircvn 

nalre  submitted  by  them     He  said  that  !**^  '  durer«ice  between  a  pacifist  tms  Sccsctast  of  rm  Warr. 

he  wouJdhavTdifflCUlSknswwlM  .^  organisation  and  subverrtv.  orffanlsatloo?  WaMlnpfon,  DC.  TeXirM^r^  7. 1962. 

c! Ux^iJ^t^nM^^lt  ^lITn^  J^  ^   ***^   *"'   difference   between  a  civil  Subject:   StennU  subcommittee  staff  mem- 

Of  the  questions  blmacll.     I  do  not  know  rlghu  organization  and  a  subversive  organ-  here  vUlt  to  headquarters    U«    Martne 

who  drew  up  the  quaatkms.  but  they  are  laatUm?     Describe  oorpe.  on  February  1  and  a.  1M9. 

offensive  and  silly  quettlona.  each  as —  Name  one  padfUt  organization  and  one  (Knclosuree:    (1)    DeUlled  chronology  of 

Deecrlbe  and  define  fllftlrtlrfll  materlalUm.  <^'^  right,  organization.  events;  (3)  ooordlnatlng  officer^  report;  (3) 

1^                \M    w          ^ !•   there   any   difference   between   a  con-  sample  queetlonnalre. ) 

That    would    have   been    enough,    but  servatlve    organization    and    a    Communist  The     attached     memorandum     ftwn    the 

then  they  also  asked—  front  group?    DeKrlbe.  commandant  of  the  Marliis  Oorps  Is  (or- 
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warded  for  your  Inl'ormatlon  and  such  ac- 
tion as  you  may  deem  appropriate. 

Pked  Koeth. 


Febxuakt  7.  1062. 
Memorandum  for  th>»  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Subject;    Stennls   sviboommlttee  staff   mem- 
bers" visit  to  headquarters.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  on  February  1  and  2.  1962. 
I  Enclosures ;     ( 1 )    Detailed   chronology    of 
events;    (2)   coordinating  officer's  report;   (3) 
siimple  questionnaire.) 

1.  The  purpose  ol  this  memorandum  Is  to 
acquaint  you  with  certain  events  concerning 
the  subject  matter  und  to  express  my  strong 
disapproval  of  the  iictlon  of  certain  Stennls 
subcommittee  staff  members  Involved. 

2.  In  brief,  a  Mr  Byrne  of  the  Stennls  sub- 
committee staff  caUed  this  headquarters  on 
Januarj-  31  and  asked  that  arrangemenU  be 
made  for  him  and  a  Mr.  Kaplan  to  Interview 
five  or  six  randomly  selected  marines  on  cold 
war  Information  programs.  On  February  1. 
Mr,  Byrne  and  Mr.  Kaplan  came  to  this 
headquarters,  but  Instead  of  Interviewing  as 
they  had  requested,  proceeded  first  to  subject 
the  education  offlctr,  who  was  the  assigned 
coordinator,  to  a  lengthy  Interview  which 
they  recorded.  Subeequently.  they  requested 
the  coordinating  olflcer  to  assemble  a  group 
of  25  to  30  marines  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
In  a  questionnaire  the  staff  memt)er8  pro- 
vided. The  questl<mnalre  was  to  be  signed 
by  the  marines  with  name.  rank,  serial  nvun- 
ber  and  date  of  birth.  The  Investigators  were 
Insistent  that  the  coordinator  leave  the  room 
while  the  questionnaires  were  being  filled  In 
and  also  Initially  Insisted  that  the  papers  be 
signed.  However,  an  officer  from  the  office 
of  my  legislative  fissUtant  finally  prevailed 
on  the  Investlgaton;  to  announce  to  the  group 
that  they  need  not  sign  the  questionnaire 
If  they  had  objections  to  so  doing.  After 
administering  the  questionnaire  the  Investi- 
gators secured  for  that  day  but  Mr.  Byrne 
returned  on  February  2  and  conducted  an 
Interview  with  another  officer  on  my  staff. 
At  the  completion  of  this  Interview  It  was 
Indicated  that  thl:j  series  of  Interviews  was 
concluded  unless  "other  points  of  interest 
arise."  On  this  date.  Mr.  Byrne  was  re- 
quested to  provide  the  Marine  Corps  a  copy 
of  the  questloxuialre  used  the  day  before, 
but  he  refused. 

3.  A  more  detailed  chronology  of  the  perti- 
nent occurrences  In  this  matter  Is  attached 
as  enclosure  1. 

4  A  copy  of  the  coordinating  officer's  re- 
port on  her  Interview  Is  attached  as  enclo- 
sure 2. 

5.  One  of  the  marines  who  filled  In  the 
questionnaire  has.  to  the  best  of  his  memory, 
listed  the  questions  contained  therein.  See 
enclosure  3. 

6.  There  are  essentially  three  main  points 
I  wish  to  emphasize: 

(a)  Time:  Since  the  Inception  of  the 
Stennls  subcommittee's  inquiries  Into  the 
troop  Information  program,  member,  of  that 
staff  have  visited  Headquarters.  Marine 
Corp..  on  other  occasions.  In  one  case,  they 
utilized  the  time  and  efforts  of  one  general 
officer  and  Mveral  colonel,  plus  Mveral  of- 
ficers of  leaMr  rank,  for  1  fuU  day  and  were 
given  a  thorough  briefing  on  the  Marine 
Corpe  poeltlon  and  program.  In  all  the  areas 
In  which  the  nibcommlttee  U  oetenslbly 
Intereeted.  On  another  occaalon  they  visited 
the  Marine  Corp.  Recruit  Depot,  Ban  Diego, 
and  the  Ist  Marine  Dlrlalon  at  Camp  Pen- 
dleton. Calif.,  for  a  period  of  a  UttU  more 
than  a  day  and  a  half.  While  at  San  Diego, 
they  orally  queatloned  M>me  60  men  covering 
In  detail  the  training  program. 

In  all  insunoe..  even  the  one  preMntly  nt 
iBstie,  the  Marine  Corp.  has  been  completely 
cooperative  and  much  time  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  many  personnel  has  been  spent  In 
preparation  of  theee  visit.  In  order  to  be 
sure  of  being  helpful  and  Informative. 

These  vl.lt.  are  time  consuming  and  cost- 
ly In  term,  of  perM>nnel  utilization  and  I 


Mrlotuly  doubt  that  they  Mrve  any  further 
truly  UMfuI  purpo...  I  can  aMure  you  they 
do  not  for  the  Marine  Corp..  I  believe  In 
the  area  In  queetlon,  our  goals  are  clear 
and  our  course  properly  charted. 

A.  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  I 
have  also  made  my  position  perfectly  clear 
In  this  matter  during  my  testimony  before 
the  Stennls  subcommittee  on  January  80. 

(b)  Value  of  the  questionnaire:  I  have 
perused  the  list  of  questions  that  were  given 
to  my  men  (enclosure  3).  I  am  quick  to 
admit  that  I  am  personally  unable  to  fully 
answer  all  the  questions.  Tet  as  a  man 
who  has  spent  his  adult  life  In  the  military 
service  of  his  country  and  who  believes  he 
Is  a  loyal  and  patriotic  American  willing  to 
fight  and  die  for  his  country  should  the  need 
again  arise,  I  do  not  believe  my  ability,  or 
that  of  any  well-trained  Marine  to  answer 
that  questionnaire  has  any  particular  bear- 
ing on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Corps  In  Its 
assigned  mission.  Therefore.  I  consider  the 
questionnaire  a  needless  waste  of  time. 

(c)  Ethics  and  morale:  Such  actions  as 
described  herein  can  but  cause  wonderment 
among  our  marines.  I  consider  the  manner 
In  which  this  transpired  to  be  detrlmenUl 
to  the  morale  of  those  whose  morale  1 
am  responsible  for. 

7.  This  report  Is  forwarded  for  your  In- 
formation and  such  action  as  you  may  deem 
appropriate. 

DAvm  M.  Shoup, 
General,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 


Detau^ed  Chronology  of  Events,  February 
1  AND  2.  1962 

1.  Mr.  Bjrrne  called  and  requested  arrange- 
ments be  made  for  him  and  Mr.  Kaplan  to 
Interview  a  "random  selection  of  five  or  six 
marines"  on  cold  war  Information  programs. 

2.  Mr.  Byrne  later  notified  of  arrangements 
for  Interviews  at  1000,  February  1,  in  build- 
ing 3,  Henderson  Hall. 

3.  Mr.  Byrne  and  Mr.  Kaplan  arrived  on 
K5hedule  but  Instead  of  Interviewing  the 
selected  marines,  they  first  subjected  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Benn  to  a  rather  lengthy  In- 
terview which  they  recorded. 

4.  Subsequent  to  Interviewing  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Benn  the  Investigators  requested  her 
to  assemble  a  larger  group  of  marines  (In- 
stead of  the  five  or  six  requested)  to  fill  In 
a  questionnaire.  They  had  Indicated  a  larger 
group  might  be  wanted. 

6.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Benn  did  as  request- 
ed by  the  Investigators  and  assembled  a 
group  of  30  marines.  The  Investigators  In- 
dicated that  the  questionnaire  was  to  be 
signed  with  name,  rank,  serial  number,  and 
date  of  birth. 

6.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Benn  notified  the 
Office  of  the  Legislative  Assistant  of  this  lat- 
ter development  after  the  group  started  fill- 
ing In  the  questionnaires.  Upon  being  noti- 
fied, an  officer  of  that  Office  Immediately 
went  to  the  Interview  area  and  Insisted  upon 
the  Inveetlgator.  announcing  to  the  a»em- 
bled  group  that  they  need  not  sign  the  paper 
If  they  had  objection,  to  k>  doing.  After 
K>me  dlKUMlon.  Mr.  Kaplan  did  announce 
that  signature,  would  not  be  required. 

7.  At  completion  of  Thur«tay'.  work,  the 
intenrlewer.  indicated  they  wanted  to  talk 
to  0-3  and  0-3  repreMntatlve.  on  opera- 
tion, and  Intelligence  matter,  relative  to  the 
same  general  subject  of  cold  war  Informa- 
tion. Lieutenant  Colonel  Benn  arranged  for 
them  to  tolk  to  Colonels  Berkeley  sad 
CereghlDO. 

8.  At  0930  on  Friday,  Februsry  3,  Mr.  Byrne 
arrived  alone  at  headquarter,  to  be  eon- 
ducted  to  Colonel  Cereghlno'.  office.  Mr. 
E:aplan  wa.  not  with  him.  Mr.  Byrne  wa. 
aaked  to  provide  a  copy  of  the  que.tlon- 
naUre  m  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the 
Commandant  might  be  aware  of  It.  con- 
tent. He  refUMd  to  do  bo.  ThU  wa.  0846 
on  February  2.     The  nmtter  wa.  dlrcuwed 


further  with  our  pointing  out  our  coopera- 
tion a.  well  a.  our  beUef  that  we  had  a 
right  and  a  reaponslblllty  to  be  aware  of 
what  our  marine,  were  being  mbjected  to. 
He  nevertheleu  refined  to  provide  a  copy 
on  his  own  responsibility  but  Indicated  he 
would  check  with  the  subcommittee  staff. 
9.  Comdr.  R.  J.  Oerhardt,  Inveatlgationa 
branch,  Navy  OLA,  was  contacted  after  Mr. 
Byrne  left  this  office  and  the  entire  matter 
was  discussed  with  him.    He  Indicated  that: 

(a)  Mr.  Byrne  had  contacted  him  prior 
to  calling  headquarters  on  the  original  re- 
quest for  Interview  and  had  Indicated  the 
same  request  to  him.  I.e.,  Interview  five 
or  six  marines,  etc. 

(b)  Mr.  Byrne's  and  Mr.  Kaplan's  action. 
In  the  matter  thus  far  were  certainly  con- 
trary to  previous  actions  by  members  of 
that  staff  on  such  visits,  In  that,  hereto- 
fore they  hswi  always  stayed  within  the 
boundaries  of   their  stated   requests. 

(c)  Since  these  people  work  under  the 
supervision  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hartel. 
he  was  going  to  contact  him  and  discuss  It. 
He  was  to  make  it  clear  we  weren't  concerned 
other  than  on  procedures,  etc..  and  that  the 
Issue  of  the  questionnaire  was  not  to  be 
enlarged. 

(d)  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hartel  talked  to 
Mr.  Kendall,  then  caUed  Commander 
Oerhardt  back  and  Informed  him  that  as  a 
matter  of  legislative  privilege  they  would 
not  furnish  the  marines  a  copy  of  the 
questionnaire. 

(e)  He  asked  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hartel 
if  they  Intended  to  call  some  of  the  marines 
questioned  as  witnesses  and  Hartel 's  answer 
was,  "Not  as  a  result  of  this  questionnaire." 

(f)  At  approximately  1330  on  Friday,  Mr. 
Byrne  checked  back  by  this  office  after 
having  Interviewed  Colonel  Cereghlno  and 
Colonel  Berkeley  he  Indicated  this  was  the 
end  of  this  particular  Mrle.  of  Interviews 
"unless  other  points  of  Interest  arise." 

Questioning  on  February  1, 1962,  by  St  aft  or 
STENNIS  SUBCOMHrTTEE;  Intormation  Con- 
CERNINO      (A)      OLA      (LirOTEHANT     COLONEI. 

Anglin)  Poncon  of  Januaby  31,  1962,  Wrrn 

Lieutenant   Colonel  Benn 

(Enclosure:  (1)  Summary  of  questions  and 
answers  of  Stennls  staff  Interview  with  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Benn  of  February  1,  1962.) 

1.  In  accordance  with  reference  (a^,  the 
undersigned  met  with  Mewn.  Kaplan  and 
Byrne,  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Stennls 
subcommittee  on  February  1.  Six  enlisted 
men  had  been  selected  for  questioning  as 
requested. 

2.  Developments  were  as  follows: 

(a)  The  committee  staff  wanted  first  to 
Interview  me  prior  to  questioning  the  men. 
This  lasted  at  least  2  hours  with  a  tape 
recorder  in  action  most  of  the  time;  the 
staff  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  that  tapes  would 
be  transcribed  and  returned  to  the  under- 
signed for  editing.  I  will  then  be  asked  to 
sign  the  statement.  Typical  questions  asked 
are  listed  In  enclosure  1.  I  attempted  to 
avoid  Insofar  a.  poMlble  encroaching  Into 
the  areas  of  other  staff  agencies.  In  K»me 
caMe,  however,  perronal  opinion,  were  re- 
quested. (My  reluctance  will  not  be  appar- 
ent m  the  trauMTlptlon  beeatue  the  Upe 
recorder  wa.  not  operating  all  the  time.) 
The  Stennls  .taff  members  then  .toted  a 
deelre  to  talk  to  Colonels  Osreghlno  of  O-S 
and  Berkeley  of  0-2. 

(b)  Mr.  Kaplan  Indicated  that  they  would 
like  80  marine,  rather  than  Just  8  and  they 
would  like  them  to  fill  out  questionnaire, 
and  sign  them.  X  got  In  touch  with  the 
executive  officer  of  headquarter.  batUllon 
and  made  arrangements  for  80  enlisted 
marine,  and  2  officer.  (1  woman)  to  take  the 
teat.  ActuaUy  81  enllstsd  (Including  1 
woman  .toff  i»rgeant)  and  2  officer,  came. 
As  I  Indicated  to  you.  I  objected  rtrongly  to 
having  perMxmel  being  required  to  .Ign 
qtieetlonnalres.     My  concern  wa.  manifold 
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IndiMllac  tiM  poBrtbUlty  at  tba  marlnM  find- 
tng  tli«mMlT«a  betag  r*qiilx«d  to  b«  wltnenas 
iMror*  ft  8«iiat«  commtnM.  thus  my  caU  to 
ymi.  X  «aa  umanA  tliat  tb«y  woold  um 
names  ooty  wb«re  tantst  rcspopsss  sp- 
psarsd  sad  thsn  K  would  bs  to  alert   th« 

I  WM  not  allowsd  to  stay  In  the  room  while 
the  questlouuOre  was  being  ailed  out  by 
the  group. 

S.  After  the  questionnaires  ware  turned  in, 
they  told  me  that  they  had  some  at  their 
moet  Interesting  reepooeee  from  this  marine 
group.  Only  one  man  didn't  sign  the  ques- 
tionnaire. I  was  allowed  to  see  a  blank 
questionnaire  form  briefly.  Their  reaction 
iMMiiwI  to  be  much  the  earns  as  that  of  the 
other  Stennls  group  (Lieutenant  Colonel 
Hartel  and  Mr  Roche)  :  they  like  what  the 
Marine  Corpe  Is  doing  but  they  seem  to  feel 
that  coore  instruction  on  the  dangers  of  com- 
munism should  Improve  a  marine's  combat 
effectiveness. 

Stjmicabt  or  Qttkbtioics  and  Answxks  or 
BrxNifts  SxArr  iNTKaviaw  or  PKBStrAST  1, 
1963  wrrH  LnturiNAirr  CoLoirzi.  Bzmh 

1.  Will  you  state  In  your  words  what  you 
feel  Oeneral  Shoup'i  phlloeophy  Is  on  In- 
formation and  education? 

Answer.  I  stated  as  nearly  as  poeslble  the 
same  Information  In  the  CMC's  statement 
and  In  the  policy  letter. 

a.  Why  does  the  Marine  Corpe  feel  that 
Individual  commanders  are  qualified  to  de- 
termine how  much  each  marine  needs  In 
the  area  of  democracy  and  communism? 

Answer.  I  stated  essentially  that  com- 
manders are  jvofeeslonal  marines  who  have 
spent  their  lives  prepculng  to  accept  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  and  leadership  in  the 
art  of  warfare,  gave  the  pitch  "I  believe  or 
I  relieve." 

S.  Does  the  Marine  Corps  feel  that  mnre 
or  less  Instruction  In  Americanism,  com- 
munism, and  the  capabilities  of  Communist 
weapons  would  make  marines  better  quali- 
fied f 

Answer  I  deferred  to  0-3  but  referred 
to  CMC  statements  on  the  first  two  Items. 
I  mentioned  that  the  man  needs  to  know 
his  place  In  his  fire  team  and  his  own  weap- 
ons first  and  then  thars  are  limitations  of 
some  In  sge.  ezparlenee.  and  mental  ability 
to  abeorb  details  of  philosophy  of  commu- 
nism, facts  on  Government  and  weapons  o< 
an  enemy. 

4.  What  Is  the  difference  in  levels  of  In- 
struction on  Americanism  and  communism. 
1  e  .  basic  school  or  service  school? 

Answer  I  deferred  to  0-3  and  stated  that 
the  Instruction  would  vary  the  same  as  any 
beginning   or   advanced   work   In  an   area. 

5.  How  do  you  fit  Into  the  I.  ic  E.  picture 
and  how  does  the  section  In  which  you  work? 

Answer.  I  explained  my  position,  my  In- 
struction on  Americanism  and  conununUm: 
A.F.I.  h  E.  materULs  within  HQMC.  and  as 
to  distribution  of  materials. 

0.  How  does  HQMC  screen  Information 
nuiterlals? 

Answer    It  was  Included  In  answer  above. 

7.  What  kinds  of  Information  materials 
does  HQMC  refuse? 

Answer.  Ws  select  those  which  we  feel  will 
support  training.  Ws  rsfuse  those  that  we 
feel  are  factually  Incorrect,  or  which  over- 
lap other  materials,  or  which  concern  areas 
where  marines  aren't  located. 

8.  Does  ths  Marine  Corps  distribute  ma- 
terials In  the  area  of  national  policy  that  Is 
not  cleared  with  the  State  Department? 

Answer.  We  get  all  materials  In  this  area 
from  DOD:  they  now  have  a  State  Depart- 
ment man  assigned  to  DOD. 

0.  Will  you  dsscrlbe  oode  ot  conduct  train- 
ing? 

Answnr.  That  is  O-S**  responsibility  and 
Colonel  Ceraghlno  wUl. 

10.  Who  tmmettm  men  slated  for  emhaasy 
duty? 


Answer.  This  is  0-81  reaponsfbtllty.  X  b»- 
lleve  they  hsTe  some  tnetmeton  from  8tat« 
Department  but  this  would  hare  to  be  oon- 
flrmed. 

11.  What  responsibility  do  you  have  In  the 
area  of  dooaestlc  Infiltration? 

Answer.  This,  to  me.  Is  a  0-3  responsi- 
bility. 

la.  Who  alerts  Prt.  Joe  Blow  to  a  local 
youth  activity  which  is  subversive? 

Answer.  To  me.  this  would  be  a  Q  3  re- 
sponsibility and  the  CO"8. 

13.  Doesn't  O  3  cut  you  In  on  this  tyj^e  of 
material? 

Answer.  No. 

14.  Wouldn't  It  help  to  have  better  coordi- 
nation? 

Answer.  It's  none  of  my  business. 

15.  Why  doesn't  the  Marine  Corps  like  the 
film,  "Operation  Abolition"?  Did  your  0  3 
review  It? 

Answer  I  explained  that  I  reviewed  It  first 
and  I  personally  didn't  like  It.  I  was  the 
only  marine  present  as  I  remembered. 

18    What  didn't  you  like? 

Answer  It  depicted  to  me  that  our  highest 
legislative  body  was  unable  to  control  hood- 
lums. In  fact  this  so  upeet  me  that  I  almost 
c^-mpletely  ml-ised  the  point  the  pr  >ducers 
Intended  to  make  I  refused  repeatedly  to 
state  any  "Marine  Corpe"  policy. 

17  Did  the  Marine  Corpe  refuse  this  film 
prli>r  to  Its  controversial  publicity? 

Answer  After  I  had  expressed  distaste  f"r 
the  film.  DOD  never  offered  It  again  to  the 
Marine  Corps 

18  What  would  the  Marine  Corps  suggest 
to  get  acr'«a  the  message  of  the  menace  of 
C'lninivinlsm'' 

Answer  The  Marine  Corps  approach  l.t 
positive.  I  suggested  "Faroe  in  Readiness" 
and.  on  the  other  side    "question  7  " 

19.  Who  determines  which  Information 
films  are  accepted  for  the  Marine  Corps? 

Answer.  The  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps 

20  Does  HQMC  require  training  aids  li- 
braries to  keep  a  record  of  the  utilization 
of  films? 

Answer.  G-3  has  this  responsibility.  I 
was  under  the  Impression  that  they  might 
tie  able  to  tell  how  ouuiy  times  a  film  Is 
drawn  from  a  library  but  not  how  many 
persons  saw  It. 

Later: 

21.  What  Ls  Che  Bendetson  Committee? 

Answer  If  you  have  seen  the  papers  you 
know  as  much  about  ths  charter  ss  I  do 

23.  What  Is  your  poaltlon  with  regard  to 
the  Bendetson  Conunlttee? 

Answer.  I  merely  act  as  the  liaison  for 
HQMC,  I  obtain  materials  which  the  com- 
mittee desires. 

SOMK   or  THK   QUKBTlOtfS    (IN  SVBSTANCS) 

I.  How  much  training  do  you  get  on  Com- 
munist matters? 

3  How  much  training  do  you  think  the 
Russian  soldier  gets? 

3  Do  you  think  you'd  be  better  able  to 
fight  the  Russians  If  you  knew  more  stx^ut 
the  Russian  Ideology? 

4.  What  Is  the  menace  of  communism  to 
the  free  world? 

5  Do  you  think  that  the  Communists  are 
trying  to  Influence  the  a.-med  services? 

8.  Is  there  any  difference  between  a  pacifist 
organisation  and  a  subversive  organization? 

7.  What  U  the  Attorney  Oeneral's  lUt? 

8.  Name  three  organizations  listed  ss  sub- 
versive. 

8.  Is  there  any  difference  between  a  Com- 
munist front  organization  and  a  civil  rights 
organization?    If  so.  describe. 

10.  Name  a  pacifist  organization  and  a 
civil  rights  organisation. 

II.  What  Is  a  Conununlst  front  organiza- 
tion? 

12.  Identify  or  describe  the  following  (a) 
Karl  Marx,  (b)  Ous  Hall,  (c)  the  Worker, 
(d)  Prol  Koslov.  (e)  Ming  Tse-Tsung,  (f) 
Patrice  Lam  umbo,   (g)   Motse  Tshombe,  (h) 


Das  Kapltal.   (1)    dialectic  matarlalUm.    (J) 
bralnwsshlng,  (k)  Fidel  Castoo. 

13.  Otre  the  names  of  some  books  or  peri- 
odicals that  describe  communism. 

14.  How  many  nations  do  you  think  have 
become  Communist  since  1030T 

15.  What  are  the  populations  of  Rtissla, 
China.  Cuba.  France,  the  United  States? 

18    What  Is  the  code  of  conduct? 

17.  Name  your  Congressman,  Senator, 
President  of  the  United  States,  Secretary  of 
State,  Secretary  of  Defense. 

18.  What  Is  the  American  Nad  Party? 
Who  Is  Oeorge  Lincoln  Rockwell? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  In  my  hand 
also  a  memorandum  dated  February  7, 
1962,  addressed  to  Mr.  James  T.  Ken- 
dall, who  is  chief  attorney  and  acting 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Special  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee. 

This  memorandum  Is  from  Mr.  Charleg 
A.  Byrne,  who  is  one  of  the  additional 
staff  members  working  with  the  special 
committee  on  this  investigation.  When 
I  say.  "additional  staff  members."  it 
means  that  he  and  a  few  others  are  In 
addition  to  the  regular  staff  of  the  Pre- 
paredness  Investigating   Suboommittee. 

Mr.  Byrne  Is  a  very  fine  man.  He  Is 
now  reaUy  employed  by  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office,  but.  at  my  request,  he  Is 
with  us  temporarily  on  what  is  called 
a  reimbursable  basis.  He  is  an  Inves- 
tigator. We  merely  pay  his  salary  while 
he  is  with  us. 

The  memorandum  states: 

Re  the  information  questionnaire  and 
vlslU  February  1  and  2.  10(13.  to  Headquar- 
ters, Marine  Corps,  for  review  of  information 
and  education  program. 

Shortly  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  the  memorandum  in  the  Rkcoid. 
unless  I  decide  to  read  a  major  portion  of 
it,  in  which  case  I  shall  read  it  alL 

Mr.  Byrne  is  the  gentleman  who  went 
out  and  Interrogated  the  enlisted  men. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  Mr.  Kaplan. 
Mr.  Kaplan  is  not  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee staff.  He  Is  temporarily  a 
member,  as  I  understand,  of  the  staff  of 
the  Senator  from  South  CaroUnaL  Mr. 
Kaplan  went  with  Mr.  Byme  at  the  re- 
quest either  of  Mr.  Byme  or  of  another 
one  of  the  additional  staff  members. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
to  Mr.  Kaplan  or  to  Mr.  Byme.  Anyway, 
they  were  the  ones  who  did  the  interroga- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  statement  of  facts  by  Mr.  Byme  with 
reference  to  wliat  happened  and  the 
.statement  by  members  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  The  subcommittee  has  bad 
neither  the  opportunity  nor  time  to  go 
Into  the  question  to  try  to  resolve  any 
difference  as  to  the  facts.  We  are  bring- 
ing this  out  now  for  the  Senate  and  the 
public. 

It  is  the  idea  of  the  Senator  from 
Missls&ippl  that  as  soon  as  we  can  we 
shall  go  into  the  matter,  and  that  we 
.shall  not  put  It  off  in  any  way.  As  soon 
as  the  subcommittee  can  develop  the 
facts  and  reach  some  decisions  it  will  do 
.so.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  the  Ques- 
tionnaires, some  of  which  were  signed, 
in  the  bosom  of  tht  committee.  They  are 
open  to  inspection  by  any  member  of  (h« 
subcommittee  or  by  any  Member  of  the 
Senate,  so  far  as  that  Is  conoemed.  They 
wUl  be  held  until  it  is  decided  what  are 
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the  facts  and  what  should  be  done  in  this 
matter. 

Another  point  Is  that  we  have  bad  to 
work  together  the  best  we  could,  the  sub- 
committee staff,  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  THumMOHDl  and  the 
members  of  his  staff.  We  have  added 
additional  staff  members,  assignfid  to  this 
case  alone.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  TnuaMOKD]  has  cooper- 
ated in  every  way.  We  have  made  the 
best  of  a  pretty  difficult  situation,  with 
all  the  personnel  being  overworked,  and 
we  have  tried  to  cover  the  vast  volume 
of  facts  which  pertain  to  the  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  we  ran  Into  the  fact 
that  the  so-called  censors  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  round  numbers  had 
to  pass  on  12.000  different  articles  a  year, 
coimtlng  an  the  newspai)er  releases  they 
had  to  review,  statements  to  committees 
of  the  Congress,  speeches  by  the  generals 
and  ctrlllan  employees.  The  formal 
speeches  they  have  had  to  pass  on,  those 
made  by  cinilan  and  military  personnel 
for  the  Washington  area,  have  been 
running  at  the  rate  of  1.500  speeches  a 
year.  Last  year  that  jumped  to  more 
than  2,000  speeches,  a  aSVs-Percent  In- 
crease. 

That  covers  the  major  part  of  the  in- 
veetigatlon  we  have  been  working  on  so 
far.  It  shows  the  tremendous  volume 
of  work  that  has  been  done. 

The  questionnaire  is  something  I  had 
not  seen.  Mr.  Kendall  the  chief  coim- 
sel.  acting  director  of  the  staff,  had  not 
seen  it.  It  was  through  him  I  issued 
general  directions  that  all  major  mat- 
ters would  have  to  be  cleared,  and  per- 
haps the  main  reason  why  he  had  not 
seen  the  document  or  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  go  over  it  was  simply  that  he  has 
been  very  busy,  doing  a  lot  of  question- 
ing and  work  preparing  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  hearing.  He  has  been  work- 
ing day  and  night,  and  simply  was  not 
available  as  much  as  he  ordinarily  would 
have  been  to  the  other  staff  members. 

I  am  going  to  be  brief  about  this,  but 
I  assure  the  Senate  we  are  not  covering 
up.  We  are  not  holding  back.  Every- 
thing we  have  done  is  going  to  be  ex- 
plained bo  the  Senate  the  best  we  can. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senate,  or  to  anyone 
else  who  is  Interested,  to  withhold  Judg- 
ment on  thi#  question,  not  to  reach  any 
conclusion  or  to  prejudge  it,  until  the 
facts  are  all  in. 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  think  the 
Senator's  remarks  in  bringing  up  the 
subject  this  morning  are  a  very  great 
service  to  the  Senate.  I  do  not  object  to 
that  at  all. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  only  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  brought  the  subject  up  be- 
cause it  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge 
in  the  press. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  know. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wished  to  find  out 
from  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  what 
the  situation  was. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  simply  asked  the 
Senator  what  were  the  facts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  fully  understands,  and  thinks 


the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  rendered 
a  service. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  f  r<«n 
M'n'it^rri  would  have  brought  the  sub- 
ject up  yestttday  himself,  but  for  the 
condiUons  he  has  already  described.  We 
were  mairiTig  preparations  for  witnesses 
fifming  before  the  committee  this  morn- 
ing, and  the  very  important  question  of 
executive  privilege  was  at  stake,  was  ex- 
pected to  be  pleaded,  and.  frankly,  was 
I)leaded.  It  has  been  ruled  on.  Special 
preparations  had  to  be  made. 

We  are  getting  Into  the  problem. 

I  wish  to  say.  for  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  TBxtrmomd],  we 
may  have  some  differences  of  opinion  on 
gnfWA  facts,  but  certainly  the  Senator  has 
cooperated,  and  we  have  made  the  best 
of  the  situation  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  has 
confronted  us.  I  think  each  of  us  gives 
the  other  credit  for  acting  in  good  faith 
about  these  matters. 

Any  mistakes  which  have  been  made 
in  the  handling  of  the  matters  by  the 
staff  are  my  responsibility.  I  am  going 
to  review  the  enUre  question  with  the 
subcommittee,  and  then  we  shall  take 
such  action  as  we  think  we  should,  as 
the  Senate  representatives,  and  shall 
give  the  Senate  a  report. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  usually  my  intention  to  make  any 
comments  relative  to  the  activities  of  a 
committee  looking  into  a  particular  situ- 
ation. However,  as  a  former  marine,  as 
one  who  was  a  private,  first  class,  a  Pfc. 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  pride  in  the  Marines  and  a  great  deal 
of  confidence  In  the  Commandant,  Gen- 
eral Shoup. 

To  say  that  I  was  shocked  and  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  kind  of  question- 
ing which  has  been  discussed  has  taken 
place  is  to  state  my  posiUon  mildly. 

I  am  heartened  and  encouraged  by  the 
statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  now  holds  the  floor.  I 
am  sure  that,  on  the  basis  of  his  advice 
to  keep  our  feelings  in  control  until  the 
que8ti(»i  is  settled,  justice  will  be  done. 

However.  It  should  be  brought  out  that 
if  the  newspaper  stories  are  correct  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  has 
requested  a  list  of  these  questions  and 
has  been  refused.  So  long  as  the  men 
under  his  command  were  questioned,  and 
so  long  as  the  questions  are  available 
to  any  Senator,  I  believe  that  the  Com- 
mandant likewise  should  have  access  to 
the  questions.  Furthermore,  I  think  he 
should  have  been  consulted  before  such 
ui  action  was  undertaken. 

I  note  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  a  news 
story  on  this  subject.  I  knew  nothing 
Gibout  it  until  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
title  of  the  story,  which  is  dated  for  the 
8th  of  February,  today,  is.  "Marine  Calls 
His  Uniform  Best  Anti-Red  Motivation." 

The  story  continues: 

A  veteran  member  of  the  Marine  Corps 
said  today  he  told  Senate  investigators  "The 
.fact  that  I'm  an  American  citizen  pl\is  the 
uniform  I  wear" — rather  than  any  knowledge 
of  communism — are  enough  to  make  him  a 
better  marine. 


I  do  not  know  what  further  proof  one 
wants  of  one  being  a  good,  patriotic 
American  citizen.  I  believe  that  the 
Marine  Corps  is  the  greatest  outfit  in  the 
world,  and  is  not  subject  to  questioning 
in  this  respect. 

I  am  disturbed.  I  hope  that  the  in- 
vestigation now  underway,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  will 
insure  that  the  wheels  wlU  be  kept  on 
the  track. 

I  would  raise  a  question  as  to  the  edu- 
cational ability  of  the  100  Monbers  of 
the  Senate  to  answer  those  questions 
accurately,  as  I  have  understood  the 
questions  as  reported  in  the  press.  They 
cannot  even  spell  Mao  Tse-timg's  name 
correctly.  I  wonder  how  many  people 
know  who  Gus  Hall  Is.  or  can  describe 
the  term  "dialectic  materialism,"  or 
"Identify  Frol  Koslov  and  GKis  Hall,"  or 
"name  three  organisations  listed  as  sub- 
versive," and  other  questions. 

I  think  the  Marines  are  entitled  to 
upgrading  and  not  downgrading.  I  think 
our  country  is  extremely  fmrtunate  that, 
as  Commandant  of  the  UJ5.  lilarine 
Corps,  we  have  a  man  of  the  caliber  of 
Gen.  David  Shoup,  who  holds  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  who  knows 
what  he  is  doing,  who  teaches  his  men 
to  do  their  duty,  to  be  fighting  men  first 
and  foremost,  and  to  be  prepared  to  go 
anywhere  at  smy  time  and  tmder  any 
circumstances.  There  is  behind  him  a 
180-year  history  of  proud  achievements 
on  the  part  of  the  Bdarlne  Corps. 

So,  as  a  former  enlisted  man  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  I  express  the  hope  that 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  the  inquiry  will  be 
kept  on  the  track. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  First.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  his  char- 
acteristically judicious  statement.  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  all  withhold  final  Judg- 
ment imtil  the  facts,  as  he  devekv* 
them,  are  brought  out.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  say 
something  about  the  badcgroimd  of  Goi- 
eral  Shoup.  a  subject  which  was  touched 
upon  briefly  by  the  Soiator  from 
Montana.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  can  speak  from  personal  experi- 
ence, having  served  with  the  General  in 
the  Marine  Corps  during  the  Second 
World  War. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
General  Shoup  was  the  operations  of- 
ficer of  the  2d  Marine  Division  and  drew 
the  combat  plans  for  Tarawa.  On  the 
eve  of  the  landing,  the  officer  who  was 
to  lead  the  landing  forces  in  the  attack 
was  taken  ill.  and  General  Shoup  asked 
for  the  privilege  of  leading  the  forces 
in  person.  I  think  it  is  oaae  of  the  few 
occasions  in  military  history  in  which 
the  man  who  drew  the  plans  took  the 
risks  of  cwrying  them  out.  General 
Shoup  led  the  attack  forces  and  went 
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In  on  one  of  the  first  wavea.  Hla  com- 
nuoid  post  WM  In  water  up  to  hl5  waist. 
He  waa  under  heavy  enemy  flre  for 
hours,  and  showed  vreat  bravery  and 
presence  of  mind.  For  this  he  was 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  Usually  one  must  die  to  receive 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  but  the 
award  was  properly  made  in  this 
Instance. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  the  Marine  Corps  are  some- 
times accused  of  being  excessively  con- 
ceited and  laudatory  of  our  corps. 
That  may  be  true.  I  merely  say  that 
the  corps  takes  some  pride  in  its  record. 
I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  it  has 
turned  tail  in  the  face  of  combat.  We 
point  with  some  pride  to  the  combat 
record  of  our  corps  and  submit  that  our 
casualty  lists  show  that  we  have  never 
shirked  danger.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  sought  assignments  wlilch  were 
dangerous  and  disagreeable  if  they 
needed  to  be  performed.  We  have  every 
desire  to  continue  to  serve  this  country 
in  the  fut\ire  as  we  have  done  in  the 
past  and  we  are  ready  to  let  the  Amer- 
ican people  Judge  whether  we  serve  our 
Nation  with  our  full  strength. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wLU  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
yield  now  only  because  what  I  have  to 
say  should  be  said  while  he  Is  present 
in  the  Chamber.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  report  he  has  given  to  the  Senate. 
Being  the  first  Senator  to  comment  on 
the  subject  today,  I  owe  it  to  the  Senator 
from  Ml&slssippi  to  express  the  fact  that 
I  deplored  what  I  read  In  the  newspapers 
on  this  question.  I  have  made  the  point 
that  each  committee  of  the  Senate  is  an 
agent  of  the  Senate  and  is  responsible  to 
the  Senate.  We  have  an  obligation  to  see 
to  It  that  committees  follow  a  respon- 
sible course  of  action.  I  only  sought  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  make 
clear  to  the  Senate  what  the  facts  are 

Unquestionably  I  do  not  like  what  I 
read. 

I  know,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Douglas)  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  MARsriELDl  have  pointed 
out.  that  we  can  always  count  on  the 
judicial  attitude  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  in  carrying  out  his  duty. 

But  I  raise  again  the  point  I  previously 
raised.  We  are  responsible  for  the  proce- 
dures that  are  followed  by  our  commit- 
tees. It  is  disturbing  to  me  to  read  n  the 
newspapers  that,  if  true — and  from  what 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  himself 
has  said  only  a  few  minutes  ago,  It  is 
true — the  chairman  of  the  committee 
was  not  aware  that  the  procedure  was 
going  to  be  followed.  The  record  will 
speak  for  itself. 

I  think  the  committees  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  aids 
and  that  we  must  see  that  the  aids  of 
our  committees  do  not  exercise  arbitrary 
and  discretionary  power  in  conducting 
our  committee  work. 

Our  aides  must  be  notified,  as  the 
Senator  has  announced  he  had  at- 
tempted to  do  in  connection  with  his 
committee,    that    there    must    be    Ap- 


proval — in  this  instance  through  his 
counsel  and  through  the  committee. 

I  also  raised  a  question  that  to  me  is 
very  fundamental  to  the  in-otecUon  of 
the  American  people.  We  should  al- 
ways have  vigilant  compliance  with  oui 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  and  the 
privileges  of  the  Executive.  I  will  fight 
equally  vigorously  for  the  privileges  of 
the  legislature. 

But  what  bothers  me  about  a  situation 
such  as  the  one  before  the  Senate  is 
that  if  a  congressional  committee,  with- 
out getting  any  clearance  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  can 
walk  into  an  office  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  this  country  and  take  away  for  1  min- 
ute— if  one  can  do  it  for  1  minute  he 
can  do  it  for  a  long  p>eriod  of  time — the 
personnel  of  that  particular  branch  of 
the  armed  services  and  put  them,  for 
that  period  of  time,  under  the  command 
of  the  Senate,  we  shall  have  clearly  vio- 
lated the  doctrine  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers; we  shall  have  clearly  invaded  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  shall  reserve  further  Judgment,  de- 
pending on  the  final  report  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  coDunittee.  But  on  the  basis 
of  the  newspaper  account  I  again  raise 
the  question,  as  I  did  earlier  today,  as 
to  the  power  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  a  subcommittee  thereof,  or 
staff  members  thereof,  on  their  own.  to 
proceed  to  set  themselves  up  for  1  sec- 
ond as  the  commanders  of  any  group  of 
Marines  or  Air  Force  personnel.  I  think 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  commander. 
General  Shoup,  should  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  refuse  or  grant  per- 
mission for  the  use  of  the  questionnaire. 

Otherwise,  we  are  invading  the  Execu- 
tive power  of  the  Government  under  the 
spparation-of-powers  doctrine.  That  is 
the  point  I  raise 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  fully  understand  his  motives.  I  know 
that  no  Senator  would  impugn  the  mo- 
tives of  the  committee  in  trying  to  de- 
velop the  facts.  I  hope  no  one  will  im- 
pugn the  motives  of  the  staff  members 
who  were  trying  to  work  at  the  task.  I 
certainly  wish  it  clearly  understood  in 
our  Marine  centers,  as  well  as  other 
places,  that  the  action  in  no  way  im- 
pugns the  motives  or  questions  the  loy- 
alty of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  any  member 
thereof.    The  very  opposite  is  true. 

One  of  the  best  statements  and  most 
effective  bits  of  testimony  the  committee 
has  had  was  that  Kiven  by  General 
Shoup. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senate  that  the  law 
provides  that  the  term  of  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps  shall  be  4  years. 
When  the  appointment  of  General  Shoup 
came  to  the  comiruttee,  it  was  for  only  2 
years.  The  Senator  from  Missis-sippi  was 
the  one  who  raised  the  point  in  commit- 
tee that  it  had  to  be  for  a  4-year  term, 
to  t)e  a  valid  appointment.  The  appoint- 
ment was  sent  back  to  the  PentaKon.  and 
the  White  House  returned  the  apix)int- 
ment  calling  for  a  4-year  term.  It  i.s 
incidental  that  I  am  the  one  who  rai.sed 
the  point  about  the  4-year  tenure,  m- 
stead  of  the  2-year  tenure 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  mention  that  point 
incidentally.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
the  man  and  his  fine  record.  I  am  glad 
now  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  know  that  what 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  Just  said  is  true.  The  facts 
of  the  tenure  of  the  present  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps  hare  borne  out 
the  trust  and  faith  and  good  Judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Also  speaking  incidentally,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DouolasI,  and  I.  when  I 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, together  were  able  to  get  a 
bill  passed  In  Congress,  uzumimoualy,  I 
believe,  which,  among  all  the  services, 
set  for  the  Marine  Corps  alone  a  floor, 
and  thereby  guaranteed  to  the  BCarine 
Corps  a  size  amounting  to  three  combat 
size  divisions  and  three  combat  size 
wings 

We  did  this  only  because  at  that  time 
there  were  other  interests  in  the  mili- 
tary which  were  seeking,  in  efTect.  to  re- 
duce the  Marine  Corps  to  a  gxiard  unit. 

We  are  very  glad  that  we  sponsored 
that  legislation,  that  the  Marine  Corpe 
is  the  organization  that  it  is  today,  and 
that  its  Commandant  is  of  the  caliber  of 
General  Shoup. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  has  made  a  very  fine  statement 
on  the  great  work  he  sponsored  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  wish  now  to  read  a  factual  state- 
ment prepared  by  Mr.  Byrne,  who  was 
the  man  who  interrogated  these  gentle- 
men 

Mkmokanduii  or  Fxbkuast  7,  1903 

To    Jamea  T   Kendall. 
Prom    Charles  A    Byrne 

Re  the  Information  queatlonnalr*  and  tIsIU 
February  I  and  3.  1963.  to  HMUlq\iart«n, 
Marine  Corps,  for  review  of  information 
and  education  program. 

On  January  30.  1063.  we  arrangvd  with  Lt. 
Col  E  O.  AngUn.  Office  of  Leglalatlve  Ualaon. 
Marine  Corps  Headquarters,  for  a  review  of 
the  cTopa  Information  and  education  pro- 
gram at  Henderson  Barracks.  Va.,  and,  gen- 
erally, as  provided  for  the  Marine  Corps.  We 
indicated  that  we  would  deeir*  direct  infor- 
mation from  a  number  of  the  personnel 
selected  at  random.  This  was  agreed  upon 
and  It  was  arranged  that  on  February  1, 
1963.  we  contacted  Lt.  Col.  Hasfel  Benn.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  personnel  and  member  of  Ben- 
desten  Committee,  who  Is  most  knowledge- 
able In  the  overall  Marine  Corp«  Information 
and  education  program. 

The  subcommittee  staff  on  January  31, 
1962.  prepared  an  Information  questionnaire 
on  communism  and  American  institutions 
fur  the  purpose  of  testing  the  knowledge  of 
the  participants  In  these  subjects.  We  pro- 
posed to  use  the  questionnaire  In  an  effort  to 
enlarge  our  coverage  by  using  groups,  rather 
than  Individually.  Also,  we  could  obtain  bet- 
ter sample  rather  than  relying  on  possibly 
handplcked  selections.  We  had  previously 
used  a  different  type  of  questionnaire,  but  aa 
a  result  of  not  retaining  a  tight  control  over 
Its  distribution.  It  was  compronUsed  to  the 
point  that  much  of  Its  value  was  dissipated 
for  loss  of  the  surprise  element. 

A  review  of  the  questionnaire  we  think 
reveals  a  straightforward  series  and  depth 
of  questions,  the  responses  to  which  will  In- 
dlciite  the  degree  of  Insight  Into  the  sub- 
jects of  communism,  cold  war  subjects,  and 
our  Institution."),  the  sources  of  this  Informa- 
tion, the  stress  placed  on  these  subjects  and 
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to  a  leas  degree  the  impact  as  wen  a«  an 
opportunity  to  comment.  Ws  felt  that  It 
was  desirabi*  to  have  the  participant  sign 
the  questionnaire,  which  is  not  legal  paper, 
to  Identify  the  individuals,  their  assign- 
ments, years  of  service,  etc..  for  possible  fu- 
ture inquiry  by  the  subcommittee.  We  failed 
to  ask  for  educational  experience,  which  we 
think  Is  also  very  Important. 

We  met  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Benn,  as 
arranged,  and  she  described  the  sources  of 
infoimatlon  and  educational  data  which  Is 
made  available  through  military  channels  or 
Is  devised  by  the  Marine  Corps  and  how 
selection  Is  made  of  material  to  be  dissemi- 
nated to  the  lower  commands.  She  related 
the  procedtires  to  the  policies  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  described  how  responsibility  for 
tills  activity  Is  a  command  function  at  each 
echelon  down  to  the  smallest  unit. 

If  I  may  interpose  at  this  point.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  regardless  of  how 
I  would  have  selected  a  questionnaire, 
how  detailed  or  how  learned  it  would 
have  been,  nevertheless,  trying  to  ex- 
amine, through  some  of  these  men  at  the 
lower  echelon,  and  to  learn  just  how  this 
plan  is  operating,  was  a  practical  way  of 
trying  to  get  the  information. 

I  continue  to  read: 

She  said  ttuit  10  men  had  been  selected  at 
random  for  our  inquiry;  we  asked  if  we  could 
have  80.  This  was  agreed  to  and  arranged 
Immediately  following  chow,  which  bad  Just 
been  completed.  We  met  In  a  classroom  In 
the  gymnasium  and  were  Introduced  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Bezui.  We  then  oriented 
those  assembled  tc  the  effect  that  we  wished 
that  they  would  complete  the  question- 
naire. We  did  not  touch  on  the  matter  of 
signing  of  the  questionnaire,  until  Just  after 
our  orientation  was  completed  and  the  work 
was  begun,  when  we  conferred  with  Lt.  Col. 
E.  O.  Anglln  and  a  major  on  the  Marine 
Corps  Legislative  Liaison  Staff  as  to  the 
question  o<  signature. 

We  Interrupted  the  group  and  pointed  out 
to  them  that  the  form  of  the  questionnaire 
indicated  that  they  might  like  to  sign  It;  If 
not.  they  were  not  required  to  do  It.  No 
further  comment  was  made  from  the  group 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  AngUn  and  his  asso- 
ciate seemed  satisfied.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Benn  also  left  the  group  following  our  Ini- 
tial orientation. 

On  the  next  morning.  February  3,  1962, 
I  went  to  the  Marlns  Corps  Office  of  Legisla- 
tive Liaison  to  nukke  further  Inquiries  con- 
cerning the  G-3  activities  In  training  and 
education  In  cold  war  subjects  of  Marine 
Corpe  recruits  and  regulars.  About  mld- 
mornlng  when  I  returned  to  the  Legislative 
Liaison  Office  I  was  Informed  that  the  corps 
would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  question- 
naire to  review.  I  felt  I  could  not  properly 
comply  and  said  so.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
group  (Including  two  offloers  and  two 
females)  had  used  It  and  that  two  legislative 
liaison  officers  and  Colonel  Benn  had  looked 
it  over  and  no  questions  had  been  raised 
because  It  was  as  represented  for  the  pur- 
pose we  had  In  mind.  Also,  I  said  that  we 
preferred  not  to  release  It  because  we  had 
experience  previously  with  an  earlier  ques- 
tionnaire for  solely  subcommittee  use,  which 
was  compromised  In  Its  usefulness  by  pub- 
licity and  that  we  personally  did  not  favor  Its 
release  otherwise.  I  was  then  Informed  that 
the  Commandant  desired  It,  and  Z  forthwith 
contacted  the  subcommittee  staff  which  di- 
rected that  It  not  be  released  except  on  a 
formal  request. 

The  specific  information  you  requested  In 
your  memorandum  dated  February  7,  1962, 
Is  as  follows: 

1.  Subcommittee  staff  member,  G.  K. 
Hartel,  Instructed  me  to  make  this  visit. 


Mr.  a.  E.  Hartel  is  one  of  the  addi- 
tional members  of  the  subcommittee 
staff.  He  is  a  retired  Army  colonel.  He 
retired  at  the  end  of  20  years,  sometime 
durinc  the  early  part  of  the  year  1961. 
He  had  spent  a  great  number  of  years 
In  the  service,  woriung  in  the  troop  in- 
formaticxi  and  education  program.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  he 
applied.    I  continue  to  read: 

a.  Mr.  Kaplan  accompanied  me  on  this 
visit  at  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hartel,  because 
of  the  Importance  of  the  Marine  Corps  In- 
formation and  education  program  in  the 
overall  Inquiry  by  this  subcommittee  and  the 
fact  that  a  previous  Incident  had  occurred 
at  headquarters.  Marine  Corps,  and  he 
wanted  no  recurrence  of  such  an  Incident. 
Mo  other  staff  member  was  available  to  ac- 
company me. 

Those  are  matters  which  perhaps  are 
simply  little  brushes  that  happened 
along  the  way  in  making  the  investiga- 
tion. I  am  not  personally  familiar  with 
them:  I  do  not  know  what  happened. 
But  anyone  who  has  been  engaged  In 
this  work  knows  that  these  little  brushes 
and  differences  of  opinion  do  occur.  I  do 
not  know  how  serious  this  matter  is. 
I  am  not  trying  to  judge  it.  I  think  we 
ought  to  withhold  Judgment  on  It, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say,  most  re- 
spectfully, that  I  believe  a  very  serious 
basic  Question  of  policy  is  involved  in  this 
whole  subject.  The  explanation  by  Mr. 
BjTne.  which  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  just  read,  is  completely  unsat- 
isfactory to  me.  His  saying  that  he  went 
through  channels  does  not  mean  that  he 
went  through  channels.  Let  us  see  what 
kind  of  channels  he  thinks  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  subcommittee  to  go 
through  channels. 

In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  I  know,  he 
did  not  go  through  the  committee. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
cross-examination  of  marines  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  staff  aids  should 
be  conducted  as  a  matter  of  policy  never 
was  cleared  with  the  committee.  I  am 
willing  to  take  Judicial  notice  of  the  fact 
that  had  it  been  taken  to  the  committee. 
It  would  never  have  got  beyond  that 
point,  because  I  cannot  imagine  that  a 
majority  of  the  committee  would  have 
approved  what,  when  they  got  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  question,  would  be  established 
to  be  a  clear  violation  of  separation  of 
powers. 

What  are  the  channels  he  is  talking 
about?  He  is  talking  about  the  legis- 
lative counsel  of  the  Marine  Corps,  a 
subordinate,  and.  so  far  as  rank  is  con- 
cerned, very  much  of  a  subordinate  in 
the  Marine  Corps.  He  did  not  go  to  one 
who  would  determine  the  policy  of  the 
Marine  Corps  or  the  policy  of  the  Armed 
Establishment  of  the  country.  When  a 
question  such  as  one  of  policy  was  raised, 
it  ought  to  have  gone  through  channels 
first.  He  ought  to  have  gone  to  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or,  if  necessary,  to 
the  White  House. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  an  invasion  in 
particular  of  the  powers  given  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  Com- 


mander in  Chief  under  the  Constitution. 
I  do  not  believe  this  counsel  or  any  other 
committee  aid  had  any  right  to  conduct 
this  questionnaire  simply  because  he  re- 
ceived clearance  from  a  legislative  as- 
sistant and  a  colonel  who  apparently  has 
charge  of  some  education  program  of  the 
Marin?  Corps. 

This  was  a  basic  question  as  to  wheth- 
er the  Senate  would  Intervene  in  the 
Marine  Corps  and  establish  a  policy  of 
exercising  or  claiming  a  right  to  cross 
examine  members  of  the  military  per- 
sonnel of  the  Marine  Establishment. 
If  that  can  be  done,  then  where  do  we 
draw  the  line? 

If  that  can  be  done,  what  other  in- 
vasion of  the  right  of  ttieMQitary  Estab- 
lishment can  a  Senate  committee  make 
or  staff  member  make,  until  we  get  pol- 
icy clearance  at  the  uip7 

1  say  most  respectfully  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  I  do  not  think  this 
aide  went  through  channels  at  all.  Those 
are  not  the  channels  this  body  has  the 
right  to  expect  the  employee  of  any  com- 
mittee, on  a  basic  question  of  poUcy, 
which  involves  a  constitutional  question, 
to  follow. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  that  is  his 
defense,  he  is  guilty  of  following  a  course 
of  action  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  proper  service  that  he  ought  to 
render  to  a  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  These  men  who  go  out 
over  the  country  visit  various  places. 
I  do  not  know  how  many;  not  any  great 
number,  but  many;  and  the  investiga- 
tors go  out  for  other  purposes.  They 
frequents  check  with  aomeone  in  charge 
or  in  authority.  Sometimes  a  call  will 
be  made  to  the  Pentagon  to  inquire  what 
to  do.  Frequently  the  Pentagon  will  call 
Mr.  Kendall,  chief  counsel,  who  is  in 
cliarge  of  the  staff,  and  talk  with  him 
about  a  question;  but  in  this  case,  no 
such  call  came.  After  all.  it  is  rather 
reasonable  for  a  staff  member  to  go  to 
the  Marine  barracks,  or  whatever  the 
location  was  in  this  instance,  after  hav- 
ing called  the  legislative  liaison  in  the 
Pentagon  and  arranged  for  the  meeting 
a  day  or  two  in  advance.  When  he 
showed  up  there,  he  was  met  by  a  Ueu- 
tenant  colonel,  who  the  legislative  liaison 
said  would  meet  him  and  arrange  the 
meeting.  The  lieutenant  c<^onel  sits 
with  the  investigator  and  accompanies 
him.  As  a  practical  matter,  that  is  get- 
ting pretty  close  to  home,  to  restate  the 
mode  of  operation. 

Technically,  the  request  did  not  go 
through  General  Shoup;  of  course,  all 
matters  cannot  go  through  him.  Of 
course  there  could  have  been  higher 
clearance  than  General  Shoup.  That  is 
possible.  But  these  matters  have  a 
practical  side.  Certainly  there  is  no 
purpose  of  the  subcommittee  to  invade 
executive  privilege.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  understands  that. 
That  question  has  been  raised  before  the 
committee  today.  The  right  of  execu- 
tive privilege  was  sustained. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
already  paid  a  complia^nt  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  f of  the  position  he 
took  on  that  point.  However,  this  ac- 
tion by  some  aids  of  the  committee — 
not  the  committee — did  invade  an  execu- 
tive prerogative. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  We  shall  inquire  into 
that  very  point.  I  mention  that  again 
for  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  were  not 
here  earlier  auid  did  not  hear  this  com- 
ment. 

I  continue  to  read : 

3.  Ut.  HarUl  said  that  be  prepared  the 
questionnaire. 

4.  The  visit  was  announced  and  arranged 
for  In  detail  through  Marine  Corps  legisla- 
tive liaison.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Anglln;  and 
all  arrangements  were  made.  Including  the 
selection  of  10  marines  for  questioning  by  us. 

5.  See  above.  Also,  33  marines  completed 
the  questionnaire,  ranging  In  rank  from  pri- 
vate to  major. 

6  Mr.  Kaplan  accompanied  me  on  only 
this  one  visit  and  then  only  on  February  1, 
1902.  when  we  used  the  questionnaire. 

The  simple  explanation  is  that  he 
wanted  someone  to  go  along  with  him. 
I  think  it  is  customary  for  investigators 
to  travel  in  pairs. 

7.  since  we  had  no  secretary  available 
for  our  interview  with  Lt.  Col.  Hazel 
Benn,  we  took  a  tap©  recorder  with  us  at 
Mr.  Barters  suggestion.  The  reason  for 
this  was  that  in  a  previous  Interview  at  head- 
quarters. Marine  Corps,  Information  had 
been  procured  which  was  subsequently 
denied  by  the  Commandant  of  the  Corpe  In 
his  official  testimony.  Lieutenant  (Tolonel 
Benn  raised  no  objection  when  we  said  that 
we  would  like  a  permanent  record  of  our 
discussion. 

You  probably  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  used  the  Identical  questionnaire  at  .An- 
drews Kir  Force  Base  with  33  airmen  (second 
class  or  lower)  In  the  group  and  uo  objec- 
tion was  made  then. 

There  is  one  further  point.  When 
Oeneral  Shoup  called  for  a  copy  of  the 
questionnaire.  I  think  he  was  entitled  to 
it.  But  It  was  not  given  to  him  then.  The 
reason  for  not  giving  it  to  him  was  that 
Mr.  Kendall,  to  whom  I  have  already  re- 
ferred, the  chief  counsel,  the  man  pre- 
paring the  hearings,  was  approached  by 
a  staiT  member  who  had  the  question- 
naire in  his  hand.  Mr.  Kendall  did  not 
know  its  contents,  and  had  never  seen 
it.  The  staff  member  said  to  him.  in 
effect,  "Oeneral  Shoup  wants  this." 

Mr.  Kendall  asked.  "Is  that  a  part  of 
your  working  papers?" 

The  aide  replied,  "Yes." 

Mr.  Kendall  then  said.  "Well,  you  can- 
not let  him  have  it,"  and  walked  into 
another  room,  busy  about  something  else 
in  connection  with  the  hearings. 

Certainly  Oeneral  Shoup  was  entitled 
to  the  questionnaire.  I  wish  that  fact 
had  been  brought  out  more  clearly. 

Mr.  Kendall  said,  "Whatever  they 
want,  let  them  make  a  formal  request 
for  it."  That  word  was  supposed  to  have 
been  transmitted  back. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  all  the  facts 
that  I  know.  My  inquiry  has  led  that 
far;  and  we  are  going  to  thrash  out  this 
thing  and  get  at  the  full  truth. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  although  I  do 
not  look  upon  this  matter  as  a  small 
one,  yet  I  do  not  believe  it  is  an  over- 
whelming one.  I  believe  it  can  be  ad- 
justed when  everjrcme  is  understood,  and 
I  believe  we  are  not  as  far  apart  as  might 
appear  on  the  surface.  I  think  this  in- 
restlffatlon  Is  an  important  one,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  permitted  to  proceed  on 
Its  merits,  and  will  be  confined  as  closely 
to  that  as  humanly  possible,  for  I  be- 


lieve that  is  the  purpose  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Moasi  1  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  wonder  whether  he  will  be  willing  to 
yield  also  to  the  Senator  frf>m  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  ThukmondI. 

Mr.  MOUSE.  Of  course.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  yield  to  both  Senators. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis)  has  made  a 
thorough  explanation  of  just  what  oc- 
curred. 

There  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  some 
to  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill. 
Possibly  some  of  the  reasons  for  that 
may  come  out.  I  have  from  certain 
members  of  the  press  information  that 
the  current  stories  have  been  put  out  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Sylvester,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs.  I 
understand  that  his  office  has  put  out 
word  that  Oestapo  tactics  were  used 
when  the  Investigators  went  to  the  Ma- 
rine headquarters.  I  understand  that 
he  said  secret  tests  were  given,  and  that 
the  men  were  forced  to  sign  the  tests; 
and  the  newspapers  were  informed,  from 
the  statement  which  came  from  Mr.  Syl- 
vester's office,  that  the  investigators  were 
from  my  office. 

I  simply  wish  to  say  that  the  man  who 
made  the  invcstlKatlon  Is  with  the  Oen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  and  I  never  met 
him  until  today.  He  was  assic:ned  to 
the  committee  staff  last  fall — the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Stennis)  was 
able  to  arrange  for  him  to  be  assigned 
there — and  he  has  proved  to  be  a  dedi- 
cated and  capable  investigator  and  pub- 
lic servant.  His  name  is  Charles  A 
Byrne. 

I  think  his  statement  in  regard  to  just 
what  happened  Is  as  clear  as  can  be 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi read  the  statement.  In  the  state- 
ment Mr  Byrne  states — and  I  call  atten- 
tion to  this  statement: 

On  January  30.  1962.  we  arranged  with 
Lt  Col  E  O  Anglln.  Office  of  Legislative 
Liaison.  Marine  Corps  Headquarters,  for  a 
review  of  the  corpe  Information  and  educa- 
tion  program  at   Henderson   Barracks.  Va. 

Mr.  President,  is  not  that  the  proper 
way  to  go  about  it?  The  staff — of  which 
Mr.  Kendall  is  the  chief  counsel — of  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  would  nor- 
mally proceed  in  that  way.  I  am  not  a 
permanent  member  of  the  sut)commit- 
tee.  but  I  was  assigned  to  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  investigation.  The  staff 
would  hardly  call  General  Shoup.  In 
fact,  when  Senators  have  matters  to  take 
up  with  the  Army,  the  Na\T.  or  the  Air 
Force,  we  take  them  up  through  the  leg- 
islative liaison  office.  That  is  the  proper 
channel  through  which  to  proceed,  and 
that  is  the  way  the  services  want  it  done, 
and  that  is  the  way  it  is  done,  and  that  is 
the  way  it  was  done  in  this  particular 
case 

In  his  statement  Mr.  Byrne  further 
says: 

On  February  1,  1962    wp  coiUarted  Lt    Col 
Hazel    Benn.    Marine    C 'rps    Personnel,    and 
member    of    Beridetsen     Committee,    who    ia 
most    knowledgeable    in    th"    overiill    M.^rine 
Corps    Inf  j.-m.i:lon    and   education    program. 


So,  Mr.  President,  no  steps  were  taken, 
so  far  as  I  have  learned,  by  the  staff 
except  through  the  normal  routine.  Mr. 
Byrne  came  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  and  he  has  been  with  the  Gov- 
ernment for  many,  many  years.  As  I 
have  said,  I  met  him  for  the  first  time 
toe  ay.  In  his  report  he  sets  out  clearly, 
I  think,  the  steps  which  were  taken  on 
that  occasion.  Certainly  there  has  been 
nothing  improper;  and  there  is  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  any  subcommittee  mem- 
ber, so  far  as  I  know,  to  do  anything 
improper;  and  there  is  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  any  member  of  the  staff,  so  far 
as  I  know,  or  on  the  part  of  the  chief 
counsel,  Mr.  Kendall,  or  on  the  part  of 
any  other  member  of  the  subcommittee 
or  its  staff,  to  do  aiiything  improper. 
They  are  simply  trying  to  fulfill  their 
respotisibilities  under  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Senate  of 
the  two  purposes  stated  in  the  resolution. 
The  first  is  "to  study  and  appraise  the 
u.se  of  military  personnel  and  facilities  to 
arouse  the  public  to  the  menace  of  the 
cold  war."  The  second  is  "to  inform  and 
educate  armed  services  personnel  on  the 
nature  and  menace  of  the  cold  war." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
subcommittee  to  determine  whether  that 
Is  being  done  We  were  charged  with 
makin.!,'  a  study  and  investigation  into 
determining  whether  the  armed  services 
personnel  are  being  informed  and  edu- 
cated on  the  nature  and  menace  of  the 
cold  war. 

I  may  say  that  the  Navy — and  the 
Marines  are  under  the  Navy — issued  a 
guidance  on  this  matter.  It  is  identified 
a.s  •  OP  NAV  Instruction  3410.8 — Prom 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations — To  All  Ships 
and  Stations."  It  is  dated  November  14. 
1958. 

The  purpo.se  of  this  guidance  ia  set 
forth  as  follows: 

(a)  To  Increase  alertness  to  opportunities 
for  the  Navy  to  make  a  greater  contribution 
toward  the  achievement  of  VS.  cold  war 
objectives. 

(b>  To  solicit  Ideas  which  the  Navy  could 
use  In  Its  day-by-day  operations  to  further 
U  8  cold  war  efforts. 

Then  the  guidance  goes  into  the  back- 
ground. 

The  third  paragraph  reads  as  follows : 

3.    DISCUSSION 

I  a)  Cold  war  Is  the  competition  between 
the  free  world  and  the  81no-8ovl«t  bloc  to 
enhance  their  power  and  Influence  relative 
tu  each  other  by  political,  economic,  psy- 
chological, and  other  means.  The  cold  war 
confronts  the  United  States  with  a  con- 
tinuous threat  to  national  security  which 
may  well  be  more  serious  than  that  of  direct 
military  conflict 

(b)  The  primary  functions  of  the  military 
In  the  cold  war  are  to  (1)  remain  prepared 
to  deter  and  conduct  limited  or  general  war; 
(2>  provide  a  position  of  strength  to  validate 
and  reinforce  other-than-mllltary  cold  war 
measures:  and  (3)  use  the  rseourcea  of  the 
armed  services  to  fiu^her  the  objectives  of 
political,  economic,  and  psychological  pro- 
.:■  .Lms  In  the  cold  war  arena. 

Mr.  President,  that  guidance  was  is- 
sued by  the  Navy;  and  I  presume  that 
the  Marine  Corps  was  trying  to  comply 
with  it.    Under  the  resolution  the  Sen- 
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ate  passed,  a  study  was  being  made — 
and  the  making  of  the  study  will  con- 
tinue— as  to  whether  the  armed  services 
are  informed  and  educated  in  regard 
to  the  nature  and  menace  of  the  cold 
war ;  and  this  questionnaire  is  one  meth- 
od of  determining  that. 

No  Gestapo  tactics  were  used.  No 
person  was  required  to  sign  the  blank. 
The  blank  has  been  submitted  for  print- 
ing in  the  Record,  and  Senators  can  see 
it  there.  As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  Stennis]  has  said, 
some  of  the  questions  may  be  a  little  dif- 
ficult. Perhaps  they  are.  I  myself  had 
nothing  to  do  with  preparing  the  bl£mk. 
It  was  prepared  by  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee staff,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
questions  included  could  have  been 
omitted.  But  there  are  other  questions 
which  certainly  are  very  pertinent. 
For  instance,  the  first  question  here  is: 
Define  the  term  "Communist  threat." 

The  second  questaon  is: 
Is     the     international     Communist     con- 
spiracy a  menace  to  all  free  people? 

The  third  question  is: 
Do    Communists    operate    against    armed 
services?     If  so,  how? 

And  on  down  the  list. 

There  may  be  some  questions  that 
could  have  been  left  out,  and  perhaps 
some  could  have  been  added;  but,  taking 
the  questiormaire  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  it  is  a  questionnaire  that  would  give 
a  reasonable  evaluation  in  depth  to  this 
matter,  and  the  staff  evidently  thought 
it  was  a  fair  and  reasQnable  question- 
naire. 

I  think  this  whole  effort  has  been 
brought  about  by  Mr.  Sylvester  inform- 
ing the  press  that  my  staff  arranged  this 
whole  matter  and  my  staff  conducted 
this  evaluation  and  my  staff  was  respon- 
sible for  all  of  it  to  try  to  take  the  heat 
off  them. 

Today  they  have  pleaded  executive 
privilege.  They  have  refused  to  let  an 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
answer  who  censored  one  of  Lieutenant 
General  Trudeau's  speeches  or  state- 
ments that  he  propK)sed  to  make  to  the 
House  Aeronautical  and  Space  Commit- 
tee. That  person,  who  was  Chief  of  the 
Army  Section  of  the  Defense  Directorate 
of  Security  Review  at  that  time  and  who 
knew  the  censor  and  could  have  given 
us  the  name  of  the  censor,  was  not  al- 
lowed to  do  so.  In  fact,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  himself  came  down  and  had  a 
letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  pleaded  executive  privilege. 

If  the  President  wanted  to  follow  that 
course,  that  is  a  matter  for  him;  but, 
Mr.  President,  the  heat  is  on.  The  heat 
is  going  to  stay  on.  We  are  not  going 
to  be  deterred  in  this  investigation  by,  as 
one  press  man  said,  these  neat  public 
relations  tricks.  We  are  not  going  to 
let  Mr.  Sylvester  deter  us  in  our  effort  to 
perform  our  duties  under  the  resolution 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

We  expect  to  go  forward  and  we  ex- 
pect to  bring  out  information;  and  if 
I  do  not  bring  it  out  in  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  am  going  to  bring  it  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  because  we  have 
valuable   Information   that   the    people 


of  this  Nation  ought  to  know,  and  they 
will  know  before  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee is  over, 

I  read  fnxn  an  article  published  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  of  today,  February 
8,  1962: 

NXW   cm   CKKATCD 

liCean while,  a  new  stir  was  created  this 
momlrig  by  a  Pentagon  announcement  that 
more  than  30  marines  stationed  at  Marine 
Corps  headquarters  here  had  been  subjected 
to  a  questionnaire  as  to  their  knowledge  of 
commiinism — 

Mr.  President,  why  not  find  out  what 
they  know  about  communism?  One  of 
the  purposes  of  this  investigation  is  to 
see  what  the  armed  services  know  about 
communism.  Is  any  Senator  on  this 
floor  going  to  object  to  this  committee's 
performing  its  function  of  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  troops  are  receiving  ade- 
quate information  about  communism, 
the  aims  and  designs  of  communism,  the 
Insidious  dangers  of  communism,  the 
purposes  of  communism? 

The  article  continues: 
presumably  by  persons  connected  with  the 
muzzling  investigation. 

The  article  continues: 

The  Pentagon  made  the  announcement 
after  Oen.  David  Shoup,  Commandant  of  the 
corps,  had  reported  the  questioning  of  his 
men  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  through 
his  Immediate  superior,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

I  want  Senators  to  hear  this: 

The  first  report  said  that  Grcneral  Shoup 
protested  the  questioning.  This  was  later 
denied  by  a  Marine  Corps  sp>okesman. 

Chairman  Stennis  and  Senator  Thttr- 
MOND  both  gave  explanations  of  the  affair  to 
newsmen  this  afternoon. 

Thtjemond  said  that  the  marines  were 
given  the  questionnaire  by  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  subcommittee  named  Charles 
Bjrrne,  on  loan  from  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  an  unnamed  member  of 
Thtjkmond's  staff. 

On  that  point,  I  want  to  tell  the  Sen- 
ate exactly  who  the  member  was.  His 
name  is  Ben  Kaplan,  a  professionally 
trained  man,  a  man  who  could  be  of  as- 
sistance in  this  matter,  and  who  was 
willing  to  assist  in  doing  this. 

There  was  another  reason,  as  I  shall 
explain  in  a  few  minutes,  why  Mr. 
Hartel,  a  member  of  the  staff,  suggested 
Mr,  Kaplan  go  along  with  Mr.  Byrne, 
because  something  happened  over  there 
on  the  previous  trip  to  the  Marine  head- 
quarters that  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
Senate.    The  article  states  further: 

The  South  Carolina  Senator  hinted  that 
the  marines  didn't  score  too  well  in  their 
knowledge  of  what  communism  amounts  to 
and  why  it  is  dangerous. 

Mr.  Harry  Dent,  administrative  assistant 
to  Thukmond,  said  later  that  the  Marine 
Corps  was  notified  well  In  advance  of  the 
plan  to  question  some  marines,  that  Marine 
Corps  information  officers  were  shown  a  copy 
of  the  questionnaire  in  advance,  and  that 
the  marines  themselves  picked  the  men  to  be 
tested. 

These  investigators  did  not  choose  the 
Marines.  Pull  cooperation  was  given. 
The  Marines  themselves  chose  the  per- 
sons who  were  to  receive  this  evaluation. 

I  continue  with  the  article : 

The  men,  in  turn,  according  to  Dent,  were 
told  they  need  not  sign  their  names  to  the 


questionnaires  If  they  did  not  care  to.  Some 
of  them  signed  their  names,  anyway,  he 
added. 

NO   DETAILED  IXSTrLTS 

Dent  disclosed  that  similar  groups  in  all 
the  other  services  have  submitted  to  simi- 
lar questionnaires.  The  team  of  Govern- 
ment Accounting  Office  investigators  who 
administered  the  questionnaires  has  visited 
between  25  and  50  military  Installations,  he 
said. 

How  are  we  going  to  ascertain  how- 
well  the  troops  are  being  trained  about 
communism  and  the  aims  and  dangers 
of  communism?  How  are  we  going  to 
determine  the  quality  of  it?  How  is  the 
subcommittee  going  to  perform  its  func- 
tion to  get  the  information,  if  the  offi- 
cial investigators  on  the  subcommittee 
do  not  have  the  right  to  evaluate  the 
quality  of  the  training  they  have  been 
receiving  ? 

The  article  states  that  a  similar  group 
of  Air  Force  officers  and  men  took  the 
same  test. 

The  article  continues: 

And  only  1  of  22  in  the  Air  Force  group 
could  answer  the  question:  "What  is  the 
Attorney  General's  list'?" 

In  the  case  of  the  Marine  Corps,  Dent  as- 
serted, the  questioning  was  done  under  the 
most  amicable  circumstances,  and  the  test- 
ing team  had  lunch  with  the  Marine  Infor- 
mation officers  afterward. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  strained  re- 
lationship. It  is  all  cooperation.  There 
is  thorough  accord.  There  is  no  discord. 
Arrangements  went  through  proper 
channels  that  are  gone  through  for  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  as  anyone  knows  who 
is  familiar  with  the  services  or  as  any- 
one should  know  who  has  been  around 
the  Capitol  here  for  a  number  of  years. 

Let  me  repeat: 

In  the  case  of  the  Marine  Corpe,  Dent  as- 
serted, the  questioning  was  done  under  the 
most  amicable  circumstances,  and  the  test- 
ing team  had  lunch  with  the  Marine  In- 
formation officers  afterward. 

The  Marines  tonight  verified  this  version 
of  what  happened. 

Mr.  President,  the  Marines  themselves 
verified  that. 

I  continue  with  the  article : 

They  Insisted  that  General  Shoup  did  not 

protest — 

These  are  the  Marines  talking  now: 

They  Insisted  that  General  Shoup  "did  not 
protest,"  that  he  merely  filed  the  usual  rou- 
tine "information"  memo  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

A  Marine  Corps  spokesman  said  that  when 
the  committee  called  it  asked,  at  first,  for 
only  five  or  six  marines  to  take  the  test. 

But  when  the  Investigators  arrived,  they 
indicated  they  wanted  more.  So  the  Marine 
officers  on  duty  at  the  Information  office 
rounded  up  20  or  25  more  men  who  were  not 
on  duty  at  the  moment,  making  It  clear  to 
them  that  the  questionnaire  was  voluntary. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  say  there  was 
nothing  compulsory  about  this.  They 
were  not  using  any  Gestapo  methods. 
They  were  not  using  any  compulsory 
methods.  It  was  purely  a  voluntary 
evaluation  matter. 

One  Marine  major  was  among  the  volun- 
teers who  took  the  test. 

The  Marine  Corps  spokesman  emphasized 
that  "it  is  not  true  that  all  this  went  on  be- 
hind locked  doors." 
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Mr.  President,  this  Is  what  the  Marine 
Corps  man  said.  The  word  which  got 
out  from  the  Pentagon  was  that  It  was 
behind  locked  doors  and  that  the  men 
were  forced  to  sign  the  statements. 
They  went  to  the  newspapers,  and  It  has 
come  out  In  the  new^iapers  that  my 
staff  did  It.  that  the  staff  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  did  It,  when  a  man 
from  my  staff  went  along  to  assist,  as 
I  stated  a  few  moments  ago. 

Krerytlilsg  was  done  In  tb«  op«n  and  In 
a  trXexuilj  nuuiner,  be  nld. 

This  Is  the  Marine  Corps  spokesman 
now  talking.    I  repeat: 

Everything  waa  done  in  the  open  and  In 
a  friendly  manner,  he  said. 

He  added  that  the  Marine  Corps  Is  mysti- 
fied orer  the  origin  of  the  report  that  Gen- 
eral Shoup  had  protested  the  questioning 
of  his  men. 

How  did  this  get  out?  It  got  out  as 
I  stated.  Mr.  President.  It  got  out  from 
the  ofBce  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Arthur  Sylvester,  who  was  put- 
ting out  false  reports  to  try  to  protect 
certain  people  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  in  this  Ckjvemment.  He  is 
trying  to  smear  me,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  who  has  led  the  move- 
ment for  this  mvestlgation  and  who  will 
continue  to  fight  to  lead  the  movement 
and  will  continue  to  bring  information 
on  this  matter  to  the  subcommittee  and 
to  the  American  t)eople  despite  Mr.  Syl- 
vester's efforts  to  deter  him. 

I  read  further.  Mr.  President: 

Stxmnis  acknowledged  that  the  question- 
ing of  the  M.^lnes  was  to  an  extent  an  action 
of  the  subcommittee.  In  that  a  staff  member 
of  the  subcommittee  did  the  questioning 
under  the  general  instructions  laeued  by 
STXNNI3  for  the  gathering  of  Information  uu 
troop  Indoctrination. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
investigation  will  go  into  three  fields. 
The  first  Is  censorship.  That  is  the  field 
in  which  we  are  engaged  in  hearings 
now.  While  we  are  in  this  field  the  in- 
vestigators are  collecting  information  on 
the  troop  Information  and  education 
program.  They  have  been  doing  that 
for  some  time.  That  will  be  the  second 
phase,  and  will  begin  when  the  censor- 
ship phase  has  ended. 

But  the  chairman  said  he  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  this  specific  Incident  u:i:U  the 
Pentagon  told  him  about  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  it.  either,  until  after  it  was  done. 
The  investigators  have  been  performing 
their  function  as  they  should,  and  I 
heartily  endorse  what  they  have  done. 
They  have  done  it  in  a  proper  maimer. 
They  have  done  it  in  a  legal  manner. 
They  have  not  used  any  Gestapo  meth- 
ods.    There  has  not  been  any  secret  test. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  enough 
of  the  article  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  to 
bring  out  the  facts  about  where  this 
thing  originated,  about  where  this  whole 
thing  began. 

It  originated,  I  repeat.  In  the  oflBce  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr. 
Arthur  Sylvester,  who  is  tr>'ing  to  save 
his  own  hide.  His  son.  Tony  Sylvester, 
who  is  connected  with  a  radio  station  or 
a  TV  station  here,  has  giren  a  distorted 
view  of  this  thing  to  the  public  over  that 
news  media. 


Mr.  President,  why  did  Mr.  Hartel  wish 
to  hare  someone  go  along  with  Mr.  Byrne 
when  he  went  over  for  this  eraluatlon 
of  these  marines?  In  the  first  place. 
Mr.  Kaplan,  a  professionally  trained 
man.  has  had  many  years  in  the  Counter 
Intelligence  Corps,  and  that  would  be 
very  helpful  to  him.  In  the  second 
place.  Mr.  Hartel  did  not  want  to  have 
another  incident  such  as  the  one  which 
happened  over  there  with  him  on  No- 
vember 28.  1961.  I  shall  now  tell  the 
Senate  what  that  incident  was. 

Mr.  Hartel  and  one  other  investigator 
went  to  the  Marine  Corps  Headquarters, 
and  while  they  were  interviewing  people 
there — they  were  later  to  see  General 
Shoup.  and  they  did — when  one  of  them 
turned  his  head,  somebody  there  opened 
his  briefcase  and  removed  a  paper  from 
it,  a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  ray  hand. 

Mr.  President.  In  order  for  this  entire 
matter  of  the  incident  to  be  on  record 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
to  me  from  P  A.  Terr>',  dated  January 
24.  1962,  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 

as  follows: 

San  DiKJO,  Caut., 

January  24.  1362. 
"Hie  Honorable  J.  Sraou  Thuemond, 
SenatOT  From  South  Carolina, 
S<'niite  Office  RM'.ldirig, 
Washington.   D  C 

DE\a  Set«ator  Thvbmond:  Under  date  of 
October  26.  19fil.  your  le{?lslatlve  assistant. 
Mr.  J  Fred  Buzhardt.  wrote  me  iiskliig  for 
my  assistance  In  providing  Information  to 
support  your  Investigation  of  the  so-cailed 
"gagging"'  of  the  military  In  Informing  the 
American  people  relative  to  the  d.uigers  of 
communism. 

In  good  f  Uth.  and  In  what  I  consldtrrd  my 
obligation  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bu/hardt  under 
date  of  November  24.  1961.  expressing  my 
personal  opinions  considered  to  be  helpful 
to  your  Investigations 

The  Commandant  of  the  V3  Marine 
Corps  Gen  David  M.  Shoup,  now  advises  me 
tliat  be  has  a  copy  of  my  personal  letter 
addressed  to  Mr  Buzhardt.  This,  of  course. 
Is  most  embarrasalng  to  me  In  that  my  p>€r- 
sonally  expressed  opinions  In  the  letter 
might  be  considered  to  be  those  of  the  Cop- 
ley newspapers,  the  stationery  of  which  I 
used  as  an  employee  In  the  organization's 
department  of  education. 

My  letter  to  Mr  Buzhardt  was  periwniil  In 
content  and  should  not  have  been  wTltten 
on  the  stationery  of  the  Copley  newspapers 
or  with  any  relationship  that  might  be  Im- 
plied to  mv  employment  as  dlre<-tor  of  the 
department  of  education  of  the  Copley 
newspapers 

The  use  of  Copley  newspapers  stationery 
In  this  matter  was  Improper  and  Is  regretted. 
The  Copley  newspfipers  do  not  denl  In  In- 
ferences and  are  not  a  scjurce  of  Information 
fur  any  otiier  purpose  than  reporting  the 
news. 

The  references  to  Vice  Adm  Claren<'e  E. 
Ekstrom,  VS  Navy,  Rear  Adm.  Murr  E. 
Arnold.  US  Navy,  and  MaJ  Gen.  Victor  H. 
Kruiak,  Ui3.  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Infer- 
ences that  these  distinguished  members  of 
the  Armed  Forres  might  be  sources  of  in- 
formation for  an  Investigation  by  a  con- 
gressional committee  expre.ised  my  personal 
opinion.  The  officers  mentioned  are  men  of 
unquestionable  Integrity  and  I  am  sure  that 
they  can  speak  for  themselves  without  In- 
ferences or  suggestions  from  any  source 

I  also  want  to  make  It  clear  that  at  no 
time  have  I  ever  discussed  with  Admirals 
Ekstrom  and  Arnold  or  General  Kruiak  any 


part  of  tb»   msttar  pop  Ul  nil  In  my  per- 
sonal letter  to  Mr.  Bu^a«ntt. 

rurthsrmar*.  I  have  iMV«r  ree«lv«d  any 
communications  relatlv*  to  tlM  content  of 
my  lettar  addressed  to  Mr.  Bushardt  from 
any  of  the  officers  mentioned,  or  from  any 
member  of  their  respective  commands. 
Very  truly  yours, 

P.  A.  Te««t. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  to  General  Shoup 
from  James  S.  Copley,  dated  January 
25.  1962,  be  printed  In  the  Hjkors  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

Jamcabt  25.  1962. 
Oen.  David  M  Snnrp, 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corpa, 
Drpartmmt  of  the  Navy. 
Wixhington,  D.C 

Dkab  GKxxaAi.  Shcttp:  This  will  acknowl- 
eilge  your  memorandum.  enclosMl  In  an  en- 
velope postmarked  at  Arlington.  Va.,  Jan- 
uary 20.  1962.  to  wMch  were  attached  a 
copy  of  a  letter  dated  November  34,  1941, 
signed  by  Mr.  Paul  A.  Terry,  director  oif  edu- 
cation of  the  Copley  newspapers,  addressed 
to  Mr  J  Fred  Buzhardt.  leglalatlTe  assistant 
to  Senator  J  Stbom  THt'aMoifo,  and  a  copy 
of  Tour  letter  addressed  to  your  generals 
dated  March  6.  1061 

I  also  have  received  a  copy  of  a  letter, 
duteil  January  24,  1962,  written  by  Mr.  Terry 
to  Senator  TtiuBMOND,  showing  you  as  an 
Information  addressee. 

You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  I  fully 
subscribe  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Terry  as 
contained  In  his  letter  to  Senator  TirtniMowt) 
under  date  of  January  24.  1903. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

JaMH  8.    COPLKT. 

Mr.  THURMOJiD  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr. 
J.  FYed  Buzhardt,  legislative  assistant 
to  Senator  Stbom  THtfKMOJTi),  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  DC,  from 
P  A.  Terry,  dated  November  24,  with  an 
attachment  from  Headquarters,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  dated  November  24.  1961. 
and  with  a  note  to  Mr.  Terry  from  David 
M  Shoup  dated  January  JO,  1962.  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  attachments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

J.*NTTA«T     20,      1982. 

Mt  Di\a  TrmsT:  Somehow.  I  wonder 
whether  the  combination  of  Terry  to  Buz- 
hardt to  Hartel  will  be  as  etfecUvw  as  Tinker 
to  Evers  to  Chance? 

David  M.  Shoup. 

PS— With  copy  of  my  personal  letter  en- 
closed, perhaps  you  need  not  embarrass 
M  ij'or  General   Kruiak. 
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CopLrr  Newspapbu, 
San  Diego  Calif..  November  24,  1961. 
Mr    J    FSED   BuzHAaoT. 

Legislative  Aitistant  to  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dcab  Ma.  BuzHAaoT:  I  hope  you  will  for- 
give me  for  the  delay  in  answering  your 
letter  of  October  26.  but  there  Just  have  not 
l>een  enough  hours  In  the  day  to  do  all  that 
needs  to  be  done. 

As  you  know,  we  do  not  publish  a  news- 
paper In  Seattle;  and  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  look  Into  tbs  laad  of 
Lieutenant  Huffaker  or  Lleutanant  Colonel 
Holbein. 

The  books  'Masters  of  Deceit"  and  "Ths 
Naked  CnmmnnLst,"  and  other  similar  books, 
are  not  available  In  the  naval  exchanges 
or  jxjst  exchanges  In  the  area.     By  contrast, 


Lieutenant  Commander  MatUn  (retired) 
purchased  "The  Un-Amerlcans"  in  the 
branch  naval  exchange  located  in  the  district 
commandant's  headquarters  (Rear  Adm.  M. 
E    Arnold,  VS.  Navy) . 

Among  those  whcj  were  directed  to  stop 
antlcommunlsm  talks  in  this  area  were  the 
following:  Lt.  Comdr  Fred  L.  Nelson,  UB. 
Navy:  Comdr.  Thoff.as  H.  Hardy,  U.S.  Navy; 
Lt  Comdr.  Edward  J.  MatUn,  U.S.  Navy; 
John  Wlrges,  AMIC,  U.S.  Navy  (relieved  of 
duty  and  transferred);  Chief  Petty  Officer 
Spooner,  US.  Navy;  Lt  Mike  McKee,  U.S. 
Navy  (see  enclosure  A);  Lt.  Col.  W.  O.  Reld, 
U  S.  Marine  Corpii  (ordered  transferred; 
elected  to  retire) . 

Your  attention  U  Invited  to  enclosure  B 
which  apparently  Is  the  original  Inquiry 
from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Information  as  to 
military  Involvement  In  antlcommunlsm 
talks. 

I  point  t<i  the  fjllovirup  Inquiry  by  the 
commandant.  Uth  Nsval  District,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  broadened  by  him.  It  Is 
my  thought  that  If  Rear  Adm.  M.  E.  Arnold 
were  called  before  the  committee  and  di- 
rected to  produce  his  records,  they  would 
reveal  that  he  did  a  good  "hatchet  Job"  even 
above  that  required  of  him  by  official 
directives. 

You  will  note  enclosure  "C"  which  is  a 
press  release  of  a  lUm  ban  on  the  part  of 
Brig.  Oen.  Raymond  L.  Murray,  VS.  Marine 
Corps,  base  commander  at  Camp  Pendleton. 
Brigadier  General  Murray  Is  aUeged  to  have 
said:  "Fifty-one  percent  of  the  people  have 
voted  for  communism  and  If  that  Is  what 
our  people  want.  I   »111  give  it  to  them." 

Lt.  Col.  W.  G.  Reld.  US  Marine  Corps,  was 
ordered  by  Colonel  Sanders  to  stop  antl- 
communlsm talks  at  Camp  Pendleton. 
Reld  refused  and  wss  ordered  to  duty  In  the 
desert  at  Twentynlne  Palms.  He  elected  to 
retire  rather  than  accept  the  transfer.  Ma- 
rine Corps  photogr  iphers  followed  Lt.  Col. 
Reld  off  the  base  a:id  photographed  blm  In 
church  and  at  service  club  meetings  In  off- 
duty  hours.  Colonel  Sanders  Is  now  on  duty 
In  Washington  as  ore  of  General  Shoup's  as- 
sociates. A  Ulk  with  either  of  these  gentle- 
men should  be  rather  revealing. 

It  has  been  learned  from  reliable  sources 
that  Vice  Adm.  Cliirence  E.  Ekstrom,  U.S. 
Navy,  was  ordered  by  the  Chief  of  Informa- 
tion In  the  Navy  Dcjjartment  to  appear  at  a 
function  in  Phoenix.  Ariz.  He  received  a 
letter  of  censure  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  being  or  the  same  platform  as 
Senator  Goldwatxh  The  admiral  was  not 
a  speaker 

None  of  the  fllmi;  you  mentioned  In  your 
letter  are  available  in  local  military  film 
libraries.  Local  filois  such  as  the  two  weak, 
new  films  are  avallfible  to  clvUlan  groups  In 
the  mUltary.  MlUt^u^  personnel  In  the  area 
are  so  scared  that  they  discuss  communism 
only  with  their  closest  friends  In  the  privacy 
of  their  own  homes. 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  you 
some  ship  and  station  newspapers  from  this 
area  for  your  evaluation. 

There  Is  one  command  In  the  area  that  has 
a  good  leadership  program.  That  Is  the  Ma- 
rine Corpe  Recruit  Depot,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maj.  Gen.  V.  H.  Kruiak,  UJB.  Marine 
Corps.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  would 
talk  freely  about  tlie  Shoup  personal  letter 
to  his  generals  and  other  directives. 

I  have  purposely  stayed  off  of  military  res- 
ervations due  to  my  retired  status  and  the 
Information  furnlssed  was  developed  as  a 
newspaperman . 

With  kindest  penional  regards. 
Most  sincerely, 

P.  A.  TiauiT. 


HFjiiHjVARTEaE  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

OrncE  OF  THE  Commandant. 
Washingion.  DC,  March  6. 1961. 
Probably  you  havt  read  reports  In  the  press 
of    the    President's    views    on    the    public 


sp>eeches  of  senior  officers.  In  a  recent  press 
Interview,  the  President  said:  "If  a  high 
official  makes  a  speech,  people  have  a  right 
to  believe  that  the  speech  represents  Gov- 
ernment policy." 

In  another  interview  a  few  days  later,  the 
President  renewed  his  Insistence  that  mili- 
tary leaders  and  other  officials  who  make 
speeches  In  fields  of  national  security  should 
coordinate  with  the  State  Department  and 
the  White  House  so  that  there  would  be  no 
confiict  with  current  national  policy. 

At  a  press  conference  at  the  Pentagon  not 
long  ago,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  expressed 
slmUar  thoughts  on  this  subject. 

In  view  of  the  administration's  under- 
standable concern  about  this  matter,  I  desire 
you  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  your  sen- 
ior officers  so  that  they  can  exercise  discre- 
tion in  any  public  speeches  they  may  have 
occasion  to  make. 

This  headquarters  sends  proposed  speeches 
by  marines  In  the  Washington  area  (and  any 
which  are  submitted  by  marines  in  the  field) 
to  the  Dei>artment  of  Defense  for  review. 
Such  review  requires  a  minimum  of  5  work- 
ing days  and  four  copies  of  the  proposed 
speech. 

Obviously,  the  time  element  frequently 
precludes  Department  of  Defense  review  of 
proposed  sf>eeches  by  senior  officers  stationed 
at  a  distance  from  Washington.  For  these 
officers.  It  Is  especially  important  that  good 
Judgment  be  exercised.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  the  appropriateness,  security,  or  policy 
matter  of  a  proposed  public  speech,  the 
speech  should  be  referred  to  your  next  sen- 
ior commander  or  to  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corpw  (code  AG),  as  appropriate. 

I  might  add  that  during  the  past  calendar 
year  I  made  some  50  speeches  In  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  no  case  did  I  find 
It  necessary  to  make  disparaging  remarks 
about  the  other  services  or  to  comment  on 
matters  that  are  properly  the  concern  of  the 
State  Department,  nor  did  I  once  use  the 
word  Communist  or  communism. 

With   best  regards,   I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Shoup. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  what 
occurred  was  that  while  Mr.  Hartel,  one 
of  the  official  Investigators — and  this  Is 
something  which  has  not  come  out  be- 
fore— of  the  Subcommittee  went  to  the 
Marine  Corps  Headquarters,  he  had  his 
briefcase  with  his  papers,  Including  this 
paper  which  came  to  Mr.  Buzhardt,  of 
my  office,  who  Is  my  legislative  assistant. 

I  might  say  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr,  Stennis]  re- 
quested that  I  appoint  someone  in  my 
office  to  coordinate  with  the  staff  of  Uie 
subcommittee.  I  did.  I  appointed  J. 
Fred  Buzhardt,  Jr..  my  legislative  assist- 
ant, and  he  has  assisted  as  best  he  could 
the  chief  counsel  and  the  members  of 
the  staff  during  the  Investigation. 

This  letter  was  sent  to  him  by  Mr. 
Terry  from  California.  Mr.  Hartel  had 
this  letter  in  his  briefcase  with  his  of- 
ficial papers.  While  he  was  at  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Headquarters.  General 
Shoup's  headquarters,  this  letter  di- 
rected to  Mr.  Buzhardt,  In  care  of  me, 
was  taken  from  his  briefcase  and  given 
to  General  Shoup.  Later,  when  they 
talked  to  General  Shoup,  he  had  infor- 
mation. I  do  not  know  whether  he  re- 
vealed that  he  had  that  or  not,  but  at 
any  rate  General  Shoup  held  that  In- 
formation and  did  not  tell  me  anything 
about  it  until  later,  when  I  got  a  letter 
Mr.  Terry  wrote  to  me,  which  is  dated 


January  24,  1962,  which  I  have  put  in 
the  Record  concerning  this  matter. 

I  called  General  Shoup  about  it,  and 
I  said,  "General,  who  In  the  world  took 
this  paper  that  Is  addressed  to  my  leg- 
islative assistant  in  care  of  my  office  out 
of  the  briefcase  of  the  official  investi- 
gator, Mr.  Hartel,  when  he  was  over  in 
the  Pentagon  on  November  28,  1961?" 

General  Shoup  said.  "I  carmot  reveal 
that  Information.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  directed  me  not  to  furnish  that 
information." 

He  did  not  furnish  it,  and  he  has  not 
furnished  it  to  this  day. 

I  should  like  to  know  who  took  from 
the  investigator's  briefcase  on  that  oc- 
casion a  letter  directed  to  my  legislative 
assistant,  in  care  of  my  office. 

After  Mr.  Hartel  had  had  that  ex- 
perience in  General  Shoup's  headquar- 
ters, he  advised  Mr.  Byrne  to  take  along 
someone  with  him.  As  I  stated,  he  took 
Mr.  Ben  Kaplan  along  with  him.  Mr. 
ELaplan  could  also  be  of  assistance  to  him 
in  the  work  that  he  was  to  do  over  there. 

I  believe  that  is  the  entire  story  on 
this  subject.  If  Senators  wish  to  ask 
any  questions,  I  shall  be  dehghted  to 
try  to  reply  to  them. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  right 
of  the  subconunlttee  to  do  what  It  did. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  maimer 
in  which  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee 
proceeded.  The  subcommittee  staff  has 
done  only  what  It  was  charged  with 
doing  under  the  resolution  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  President,  no  man  Is  Infallible.  I 
hold  General  Shoup  In  high  respect.  He 
holds  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 
I  admire  any  man  who  is  as  great  a 
soldier  as  General  Shoup  Is.  He  has  a 
fine  record,  of  which  he  can  be  justly 
proud.  I  would  say  nothing  that  would 
disparage  his  good  name,  his  patriotism, 
or  his  loyalty  to  our  country.  But  no 
man  is  infallible.  Even  General  Shoup 
is  not  infallible.  When  the  Investigators 
talked  with  General  Shoup  here,  he  told 
them  that  he  did  not  use  the  code  of 
conduct  card  In  training  the  Marines. 
However,  when  he  came  from  the  com- 
mittee to  testify,  he  stated  that  the  code 
of  conduct  card  was  used.  When  the  In- 
vestigators made  the  second  trip  they 
took  a  recording  machine  with  them,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  question  about 
what  various  individuals  said  when  they 
talked  to  the  investigators. 

Later  General  Shoup  stated  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake.    I  hold  In  my  hand 
the  letter  signed  by  him  directed  to  the 
Honorable  John  Stennis.  dated  Febru- 
ary 2,  1962.    The  letter  reads  as  follows: 
Dkpahtment  or  the  Navt, 
HEADQUABTKas,  U.S.  Makink  Corps, 
Washington,  D.C.  Fel>ruary  2, 1962. 
Hon.  John  Stennis, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkah  SKNAToa  erxNNis:  In  reviewing  my 
testimony  of  January  30,  1962.  before  your 
subcommittee,  I  have  discovered  that  I 
made  two  Incorrect  statements.  So  that 
your  record  may  be  absolutely  accurate,  I 
would  appreclatj  the  opportunity  of  supply- 
ing you  with  the  correct  Information  on  these 
two  points. 

During  the  hearing,  Mr.  Kendall  asked  me 
the  foUowmg  question  (p.  412)  : 

"Does  the  Marine  Corps  use  the  code-of- 
conduct  wallet  cards?" 
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1  anawcred  "yes"  to  that  quMtlon.  Upon 
looking  Into  this  inatt«r,  however,  X  <Us- 
coTered  that  I  waa  confualng  the  Oeneva 
ConTentton  card  which  marines  do  uae  with 
the  ccde-of -conduct  card.  The  Marine  Corpa 
haa  not  laaued  waUet-slaed  code-of -conduct 
carda  for  the  uae  of  Individual  marlnra.  As 
I  pointed  out  In  my  teatlmony,  we  do  teach 
the  oode  of  conduct  In  all  commands.  The 
fact  that  the  Marine  Corp*  does  not  laeue 
theee  carda  ahoxild  not  be  Interpreted  to 
mean  that  I  have  any  reservations  about  the 
value  of  the  code  of  conduct  other  than  I 
stated  before  your  subcommittee. 

In  discussing  prisoners  of  war  In  Korea.  I 
Ktated.  In  answer  to  a  question  of  Senator 
BAaTi.rrr  (p  402)  that  Colonel  Schwable's 
caae  waa  the  only  r«oord  of  a  Marine  prisoner 
cracking  up.  Actually,  one  Marine  officer 
In  addition  to  Colonel  Schwable  was  ooerced 
Into  signing  a  false  confession  of  havtni{ 
participated  In  bacteriological  warfare.  H-^ 
was  the  colonel's  copilot,  and  was  subjected 
to  the  same  Insidious  treatment  as  waa  the 
colonel  Many  other  officers  and  enlisted 
peraonnei  successfully  resisted  similar 
treatment. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  help  to  clarify 
the  record  on  these  two  points. 
Sincerely, 

David  M  Shoup, 
General.  U  ^.  Marine  Corpa,  Cornman- 
dttnt  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  Presldefit.  the  subcommittee  that 
was  created  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  is  endeavoring  to 
do  a  worthwhile  Job.  It  is  endeavoring 
to  render  the  country  a  service  in  the 
function  which  it  was  charged  to  per- 
form. It  is  necessary  that  the  investiga- 
tors visit  various  military  conmiands. 
at  various  echelons  and  various  serv- 
ices, in  order  to  obtain  the  information 
necenary  to  discharge  their  duties. 
There  has  been  no  Instance  of  which  I 
know,  relative  to  the  places  the  Investiga- 
tors have  visited,  in  which  there  has  been 
ground  for  any  Just  enn plaint.  I  have 
heard  of  none.  There  Is  no  complaint, 
as  I  understand.  Mr.  Sylvester's  office 
rave  out  the  complaint  about  General 
Shoup;  and,  aooordtng  to  the  Baltimore 
Sim,  General  Shoup  merely  passed  the 
memorandum  on  to  others,  and  he  him- 
self did  not  protest. 

The  first  report  was  to  the  effect  that 
General  Shoup  protested  the  question- 
ing. That  statement  was  later  denied 
by  a  Marine  Corps  spokesman. 

Again  I  sutnnit  that  what  we  have 
heard  Is  an  effort  to  smear  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  to  cause  the 
public  to  remove  its  eyes  from  the  main 
issue  in  the  investigation.  We  shall 
forge  forward  with  the  Investigation. 
We  shall  be  fair.  We  shall  be  factual. 
But  we  shall  be  unrelenting. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  comment  in  regard  to  the 
subject  under  discussion.  As  the  Sen- 
ator who  first  raised  the  Issue  today, 
after  listening  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  I  think  I  should  state  my  ten- 
tative concliisions. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  assurance 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
Senator  frtmi  South  Carolina  that  in 
due  course  a  full  report  will  be  made  to 
the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  particular 
tncidmt  Senators  have  been  discussing. 
It  now  being  a  matter  of  public  discus- 
sion, having  been  commented  upon  in  the 


newspapers.  It  has  become  also  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  busi- 
ness of  the  subcomxnittee. 

As  I  said  earlier  today,  each  commit- 
tee Is  an  agent  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Senate  has  an  overall  obligation  to  see 
to  it  always  that  its  committees  follow 
a  course  of  procedural  action  that  is  In 
keeping  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
Senate  Itself. 

After  listening  to  the  di-scusslon  today, 
my  tentative  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

First,  in  my  Judgment  it  Is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  staff  aids  involved  never 
did  obtain  clearance  from  the  committee 
for  the  course  of  action  they  followed. 
In  my  judgment  It  is  a  matter  of  re- 
quired good  procedure  on  the  part  of  any 
cornrmttec--I  care  not  what  committee — 
to  have  It  understood  at  all  times  by  staff 
members  that  they  have  only  such  pre- 
rogatives are  as  Riven  to  them  by  the 
committee,  and  tliat  they  owe  It  to  a 
committee,  when  any  policy  question  in- 
volving i.nve.'^tigation  procedure  is  con- 
cerned, first  to  clear  it  with  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  satisfied  that  the  policy 
question  involved  in  the  questionnaire 
approach  that  the  staff  then  followed 
was  such  an  Important  policy  question 
that  they  owed  it  to  the  committee  to 
obtain  committee  clearance.  I  do  not 
think  they  conducted  themselves  in  a 
proper  manner,  as  aids  of  a  Senate 
committee — and  I  speak  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate — by  not  obtaining  clearance 
in  regard  to  policy. 

That  is  the  first  channel  that  they 
should  have  gone  through.  They  did  not 
do  so.  I  do  not  share  the  point  of  view 
expressed  here  this  afternoon  that  they 
followed  a  perfectly  proper  procedural 
ix>llcy.  I  do  not  believe  so.  when  we  are 
considering  a  policy  as  basic  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Senate,  through  a 
committee,  will  intervene  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  E>efense  Establishment  of 
this  country.  That  function  belongs  un- 
der the  Constitution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  that  a  committee  should  not 
think  it  has  cleared  through  channels 
when  it  merely  has  discussed  the  matter 
with  a  legislative  liaison  officer  of  a 
branch  of  the  Defense  Establishment. 

The  top  policymakers  in  the  Pentagon 
have  the  right  to  the  courtesy  from  a 
Senate  committee  of  a  discussion  of  that 
policy  at  the  top  level.  I  think  that  they 
certainly  should  have  gone  to  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and.  If  they  had 
any  question,  to  the  White  House  itself. 

So,  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  on  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Byrne's  memorandum  Itself, 
which  was  read  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, he  followed  a  course  of  action  which 
In  my  judgment  cannot  be  justified,  and 
the  committee  cannot  alibi  a  Justiflca- 
tion  of  it.  should  It  attempt  to  do  so.  I 
say  most  re.spectf  ully  we  are  dealing  here 
with  a  basic  question  of  policy  which 
involves  the  separation  of  powers. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
remember  the  time  when  General  Brad- 
ley was  a  witness  in  one  of  the  most 
critical  hearings  that  has  ever  been  held 
by  a  Senate  committee  during  my  serv- 
ice here.  He  refused  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion. He  took  the  position  that  he  did 
not  have  to  answer  the  question.     Oh, 


there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  In  the 
Senate  about  charging  him  with  con- 
tempt. The  trouble  waa  that  tboee  who 
were  making  the  charge  did  not  under- 
stand the  doctrine  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers. They  did  not  understand  the  doc- 
trine of  executive  privilege.  They  did 
not  understand  that  under  the  Consti- 
tution the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  protected  in  his  prerogative  to  carry 
out  his  Executive  functions,  one  of  which 
happens  to  be  to  operate  and  administer 
the  armed  services  as  Commander  in 
Chief. 

Therefore.  I  say  most  respectfully  that 
the  Pentagon  was  owed  the  courtesy,  not 
of  going  through  the  channel  of  a  legis- 
lative liaison  officer,  a  lieutenant  colonel 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  but  of  first  raising 
the  question  of  policy  with  the  policy- 
makers in  the  Pentagon,  which  in  this 
instance  would  have  been  the  head  of 
the  Marine  Corps  or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

That  is  all  I  wish  to  say  about  the 
subject  at  this  time.  This  Is  a  matter 
that  needed  to  be  raised.  I  am  glad  It 
was  redsed.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  YouHC)  for  the  position  he 
took  in  support  of  the  inqxilry  that  I 
raised  this  afteriKwn.  I  shall  await  with 
a  great  deal  of  Interest  the  final  rei)ort 
of  the  committee. 

I  hope  that  at  least  this  discussion 
this  afternoon  will  be  helpful  to  some 
staff  aids  on  other  committees  of  the 
Senate.  I  suspect  that  this  Is  not  the 
only  place  where  some  of  the  staff  aids 
have  arrogated  unto  themselves  pretty 
broad  powers  without  seeing  to  It  that 
there  is,  first,  policy  clearance  wltJh  the 
committee. 

Time  Is  not  so  precious,  so  far  as  our 
staff  aids  are  concerned,  that  they  can 
Justify  not  following  that  checking 
course  before  they  start  on  a  program 
that  can  raise  such  a  serious  question  of 
policy  which  can  Involve  the  whole  Sen- 
ate in  the  amount  of  discussion  that  has 
taken  place,  and  undoubtedly  will  take 
place  on  this  matter  before  It  Is  put  to 
rest. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  apologise  for  not  having 
been  on  the  floor  to  hear  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  when  it  was  first  raised, 
and  I  regret  that  I  did  not  hear  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  YoiwcL 
I  heard  only  briefly  the  concluding  com- 
ments of  the  Seiiator  from  South  Caro- 
lina  IMr.  THXJRliOIlD]. 

At  the  grave  risk  of  saying  something 
that  will  be  played  back  to  me  in  a  rather 
disastrous  fashion  some  day,  I  should  like 
to  suggest  that  if  In  fact  the  leadership 
of  the  Marine  Corps  has  taken  the  train- 
ing time  sufficient  to  permit  Its  member- 
ship to  define  "dialectical  materialism." 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  profit- 
ably could  explore  the  necessltgr  of  estab- 
lishing another  corps  so  that  we  may 
have  some  fighting  men  standing  by 
ready  to  fight. 

I  was  embarrassed,  because  some  of  my 
children  gave  me  that  examination  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  I  am 
not  sure  about  Gus  Hall,  but  I  "blew"  on 
"dialectical  materialism"  completely. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  TRADE  VETO 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  hare 
on  several  occasions  urged  that  the  Con- 
gress be  given  a  voice  In  formulating  oar 
Nation's  trade  pollciesi  in  future  jrears.  I 
have  specifically  recommended  that  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  the  Cimgress  be  given  the 
power  to  veto  tradij  agreements  and 
modifications  of  tra<le  agreements  ne- 
gotiated by  the  executive  branch  under 
the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  which  the  Congress  will  be  called 
upon  to  enact  before  June  30  of  this  year. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  proposal  haa 
received  support  from  a  number  of  news- 
papers and  a  numbtr  of  groups  inter- 
ested in  trade  legislation.  I  should  Uke 
to  call  attention  today  to  an  editorial 
in  the  Dallas,  Tex..  Mews  which  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention  and  which 
endorses  giving  the  Congress  trade  veto 
authority.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reoorj).  as  follows: 

Takctt  1»owbi 

President  Kennedy  should  be  given  broad- 
er authority  to  reduce  tariffs,  but  subject  to 
veto  by  Congress  of  Individual  trade  agree- 
ments, thinks  Senator  Kxtmvm  B.  Kbattwo, 
Republican  of  New  Tork.  This  propoaal 
seems  to  be  a  fair  bMance  between  con- 
gressional and  Presidential  power  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  safegiard  for  the  national 
Interest. 

Probably  no  public  Inue  la  so  full  of 
angles  of  Belf-lntere«t  »»y  individuals  and  In- 
dustries as  the  fixing  of  tartlT  rates.  For 
this  reason.  It  Is  the  ciuse  of  logrolling  and 
playing  of  politics  In  Congress,  If  left  en- 
tirely to  Congress.  It  puts  a  great  respon- 
sibility on  the  President  with  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  play  politics  if  decisions  are  left 
entirely  to  him. 

Tariff  policy  oonf routs  us  with  a  serious 
problem  that  must  be  solved  Behind  tariff 
walls  we  pursue  an  laclatlonlat  policy,  while 
being  held  up  to  thu  world  as  a  Nation 
leading  In  a  moTemetit  for  world  harmony 
and  peace. 

Today,  because  of  tlae  growing  suooeas  of 
the  European  Market  imd  the  danger  to  our 
gold  leservee.  our  tarir  problem  Is  beoomlng 
critical.  A  division  of  responsibility  for 
meeUng  It^— as  tietweea  President  and  Coo- 
grees — should  solve  some  of  the  problems  if 
Congress  adopts  a  sounder,  more  flezlbls 
policy. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  the  point  of  the  veto 
power? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  the  Senator  has  a 
very  important  proposal.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator given  any  thought  to  making  the 
veto  imwer  a  majority  vote  rather  than 
a  two-thirds  vote.  Inasmuch  as  all  tariff 
legislation  is  passed  by  a  majority  vote? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  given  thought 
to  it.  I  prefer  the  two-thirds  vote, 
which  has  a  precedent  In  the  trade  act 
now,  and  has  another  precedent  In  the 
Reorganization  Act;  but  I  would  be 
tiappy  to  talk  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, who  is  something  of  an  expert  on 
that  subject  in  this  field,  because  I  think 
we  must  fashion  a  method  whereby  the 
Congress  retains  Its  constitutional  au- 
thority in  trade  matters.  However.  I 
recognize  and  support  the  principle  of  an 
orderly  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
Common  Market  raises  new  problems. 


and  that  we  must  be  ready  to  face  them 
and  must  have  an  orderly  eiq^ansion  of 
our  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  look  forward  to  dis- 
cussing that  issue  with  him. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  Senator. 


PISH  PROTEIN:  BUREAUCRATIC 
SQUEAMISHNESS  IMPEDES  THE 
FIGHT   AGAINST   COMMUNISM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  25.  1962,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  published  a  proposed 
standard  of  identity  for  fish  protein 
concentrate  which,  unless  rescinded,  will 
greatly  impede  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  in  its  struggle  against  the  threats 
of  Communist  world  domination.  One 
of  the  greatest  weapons  in  the  arsenal 
of  the  United  States  against  these  threats 
is  food. 

Food  enriched  with  fish  protein  con- 
centrate could  be  used  to  convince  the 
hungry  hordes  of  the  uncommitted  na- 
Uoaa  of  the  world  that  the  United  States 
is  genuinely  and  concretely  interested  in 
their  welfare. 

We  have  an  abundance  of  fish  from 
which  this  whole  fish  protein  concentrate 
can  be  manufactured  cheaply.  If  the 
imnecessarily  elaborate  procedures 
which  ttie  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion seeks  to  impose  are  followed,  the 
end  product  will  be  tripled  in  cost.  The 
use  of  fish  protein  additive  on  an  inter- 
national scale  will  be  precluded. 

Time  is  running  out  in  our  deadly 
struggle  against  world  communism.  We 
cannot  be  deterred  In  our  efforts  because 
the  use  of  whole  fish  in  making  Uiis  fish 
protein  additive  offends  the  esthetic 
sensibilities  of  some  official  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  This  Is  es- 
pecially true  when  such  squeam1.shne.ss 
of  that  same  official  is  not  applied  to  the 
dcmeatic  sale  of  oysters  or  clams  or 
chocolate  coated  ants  and  bees. 

Russian  factory  ships  are  already  ply- 
ing the  high  seas.  We  can  be  certain 
that  they  wm  not  be  deterred  by  es- 
thetic considerations  from  the  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  fish  protein  ad- 
ditive to  the  starving  multitudes  in  the 
uncommitted  nations.  The  Communist 
potential  to  use  fish  protein  concentrate 
as  a  weapon  against  us  already  exists. 

How  long  will  we  tie  our  own  hands  in 
the  fight  against  communism  because  of 
bureaucratic  esthetics  and  squeamlsh- 
ness? 

I  have  already  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in-otesting  this  proposed 
standard  and  requesting  an  objective 
hearing  before  a  hearing  examiner  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  that  Department. 

I  ^Lsk  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Af  **"*«  RiBioosT, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
aTid  Welfare.  Washington.  DXl. 
Dcaa  If"    8»auEiAKT:  I  want  to  register 
a   vigorous   protest  against   the  Food  and 


Drag  Commlaaksnar's  definition  and  stand- 
ard of  identity  for  fish  protein  concentrates 
as  published  In  Uw  Pedsral  Beglster  of 
January  25.  1962. 

After  having  received  some  1300  com- 
ments on  the  flah  protein  oonoentrate  pro- 
posed standarda,  contained  In  the  Regis- 
ter for  September  15.  1961.  the  Oommiasloner 
decided  against  the  tiae  of  whole  fish  protein 
even  though  more  than  one-half  the  opin- 
ions given  were  favourable  to  such  whole  flah 
protein. 

The  arguments  pro  and  con  are  simple 
enough:  the  Commissioner  contends  that  the 
Inclusion  of  the  whole  flah — ^vlaoera,  head, 
fins  and  all — brings  the  product  under  the 
forbidden  category  of  "fUthy"  or  "putrid"  or 
"otherwise  unfit  for  food."  Whereas  the 
whole  fish  proponents  argue  that  there  la  no 
trace  In  the  processed  concentrate  of  any- 
thing filthy  or  putrid,  that  no  scientist  Is 
able  to  Isolate  even  a  particle  that  was  once 
viscera  or  fin,  etc..  the  solvent  baths  hav- 
ing effectively  eliminated  all  objectionable 
matter. 

Were  the  world  In  all  of  its  parts  as  well 
fed  as  America  I  might  be  reluctant  to  chal- 
lenge the  Commissioner's  opinion,  but  that 
Is  patently  not  the  case.  Aa  President  Ken- 
nedy himself  told  the  recent  Fish  and  Nutri- 
tion Conference,  two-thirds  at  this  planet's 
people  suffer  from  protein  malnutrition.  No 
other  protein  food  can  be  produoed  nearly 
aa  cheaply  as  whole  fish  protein,  no  other 
food  is  easier  to  ship  and  store. 

The  Honorable  George  McGovern,  Director 
of  the  President's  food-for-peace  program, 
has  wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  Idea  of 
whole  fish  protein.  He  would  gladly  use  It 
In  his  food  atilpments  abroad  as  a  ready 
protein  supplement  but  for  the  propaganda 
capital  the  Communists  might  make  of  it. 
While  the  Food  and  Drug  Omnmlwsloner 
prevents  the  sale  of  whole  fish  protein  in  this 
country,  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  very  well  send  such  flour 
abroad  without  the  Rueslans  saying  to  the 
recipients:  "If  this  U  not  good  enough  for 
the  Americans  why  does  Unde  Bam  think  it's 
good  enough  for  you?"  Hence  the  food  pro- 
gram is  effectively  precluded  from  rendering 
this  cheap  but  invaluable  protein  assist- 
ance to  the  world's  himgry.  Tiamn  Is  ample 
evidence  tliat  whole  Ash  protein  oooeentrate 
gives  growing  chUdren  the  food  values  they 
need,  and  in  many,  many  cases  would  not 
otherwise  receive. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  economically 
my  stiggested  change  In  the  proposed  stand- 
ard would  be  of  great  beneflt  to  the  fishing 
enterprises  not  only  of  Alaska  and  the  other 
coastal  States  aa  well  but  also  those  at  the 
Great  Lakes  States.  Nonetbeless.  there  is  no 
reason  not  to  look  objectively  at  the  good 
resulU  of  the  reversal,  in  spite  of  the  liappy 
consequence  to  the  fishing  industries  of 
these  States.  If  there  is  no  chemical  or 
biological  or  bacteriological  trace  of  the  so- 
called  filthy  substances  In  the  finished  prod- 
uct, I  can  see  no  substantive  objection  to 
Its  sale  to  Americans,  when  you  consider 
that  the  flsh  protein  concentrate,  like  no 
other  known  food,  would  ameliorate  the 
world's  protein  deficiencies.  Balancing  the 
crying  need  for  a  cheap  but  effective  pro- 
tein against  the  squearatshness  of  a  handful 
of  people  not  aware  of  tt»e  greater  problem 
Involved  leaves  lltOe  choice.  In  my  opinion, 
but  to  decide  in  favor  of  whole  flsh  protein. 
To  the  extent  that  we  ere  sdflah,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  are  not  willing  to  do  for  our 
country,  to  that  extent  communism  will 
enjoy  success  around  the  world.  Amwicans 
who  do  not  like  the  idea  of  whUe  flsh 
protein  certainly  would  not  have  to  eat  it. 
But  that  Is  no  reason  for  denying  its  use 
to  every  dtlaen.  thereby  eSeettvely  denying 
Its  employment  as  well  In  oar  food  for  peace 
program. 

It  seems  most  peculiar  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  AdmlnUtratlon  should  ban  the  uee  o< 
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"heads .  fliu.  tails,  viscera  and  intestinal 
content"  In  the  preparation  of  fish  protein 
concentrate  while  not  banning  the  use  of  fish 
scales  or  the  sale  as  a  wholesome  food  of 
whole  oysters,  clams  and  crabs  which  would 
be  open  to  the  same  objections. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  see  to  it 
that  the  effective  date  of  the  proposed 
standard  will  be  suspended  and  that  the 
matter  will  be  set  down  for  a  full,  objective 
public  hearing  before  a  hearing  examiner 
having  no  connection  with  your  Depart- 
ment. 

With  all  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Cordially  yours. 

SKNnr   OSUTNINO. 

US    Senator 


THE    PATENT    SYSTEM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee, of  which  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  Is  a  member,  has  for  the  past 
several  months  been  consid?ring  a  drug 
bill  which,  among  other  things,  would 
cut  down  the  historic  patent  period  of 
17  years  to  3  years  with  compulsory 
licensing  to  competing  firms. 

A  most  impressive  warning  against  the 
results  of  piecemeal  tinkering  with  the 
patent  system  was  sounded  by  Dr.  Van- 
nevar  Bush,  one  of  America's  most 
gifted  scientists  who  has  combined  his 
brilliant  career  with  one  of  service  to  his 
country. 

Dr.  Bush  makes  the  straightforward 
statement  that  If  S.  1552  were  to  become 
law,  America  would  no  longer  lead  the 
world  in  the  development  of  new  and 
useful  drugs.  He  warned  our  subcom- 
mittee: 

In  a.  1553.  you  gentlemen  have  a  blunt 
Instrument  in  your  hands.  If  you  use  It  you 
will  do  great  harm. 

Dr.  Bush's  distinguished  service  to  the 
academic  world,  which  includes  the 
deanshlp  of  the  school  of  engineering  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  the  presidency  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  has  often  been  in- 
terrupted by  a  return  to  Government 
service.  During  World  War  I  he  was  en- 
gaged in  submarine  detection  research 
for  the  Navy.  Before  our  entry  into 
World  War  II  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
National  Defense  Research  Committee 
and  later  was  head  of  the  Research  and 
Development  Board  of  the  Defense 
Establishment. 

Because  of  this  outstanding  back- 
ground. Vannevar  Bush  speaks  with  an 
articulate,  authoritative  voice — a  voice 
that  commands  immense  respect.  Not 
the  least  of  his  accomplishments  are  the 
20  or  30  inventions  on  which  he  himself 
holds  patents.  Dr.  Bush  modestly  ac- 
knowledges that  he  has  never  counted 
the  number.  But  because  he  is  himself 
an  inventor  and  because  he  has  a  long 
and  distinguished  record  of  contributions 
to  his  Government,  his  views  on  the 
American  patent  system  are  of  great  im- 
portance. 

This  Is  particularly  true  now  that 
there  are  proposals  for  weakening  the 
patent  system  which  has  been  a  part  of 
American  law  since  the  establishment  of 
our  GoveiTunent  and  which  has  its  basis 
In  tlic  Constitution. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   to   Include   in   the 


Record  the  statement  made  by  Eh-.  Bush 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly on  December  7.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SXATTtMENT    OF    Dm.    Vannevas    Bush    Betore 
THE       SCBCOMMmXE       ON       ANTTTRI'ST      AND 

Monopoly  or  the  CoMMrrrEE  on  the 
JtTDiciABT.  us  Senate.  Concerning  S 
1552,   December   7,    1061 

My  name  Is  Vannevar  Bush  Some  of  you 
gentlemen  know  me,  for  this  Is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  appeared  before  a  congressional 
committee  I  appear  KKlay  principally  to 
discuss  the  patent  aspects  of  the  bill  you 
have  before  ynu  I  should  therefore  state 
the  ways  In  which  I  have  had  experience 
with  the  patent  system. 

Sometimes  I  make  Inventions  My  first 
patent  Issued  In  1913.  my  latest,  but  I  trust 
not  my  last,  a  few  weeks  ago 

I  have  had  responsibility  tor  the  patent 
affairs  of  Industrial  companies  For  exam- 
ple. I  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Raytheon, 
Inc  .  and  In  Its  early  days  had  charge  of  Its 
research  and  Its  patenting  It  would  not  be 
alive  today  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  patent 
system.  I  am  now  chairman  t)f  the  board 
of  Merck  &  Co  ,  Inc  .  and  am  especially  in- 
terested In  Its  research  program  and  Its  re- 
sults. Since  I  have  heard  remarks  about 
the  profits  of  pharmaceutical  companies,  I 
might  add  that  I  did  not  Join  Merck  In  order 
to  make  money:  I  attended  to  that  aspect 
of  my  affairs  adequately  when  I  was  young; 
I  Joined  because  I  wanted  to  participate  In 
the  exciting  venture  of  creating  new  drugs 
to  cure  men's  Ills,  and  I  have  been  amply 
rewarded  by  seeing  some  of  my  friends  made 
well  by  drugs  thiit  were  unknown  10  years 
ago 

I  have  had  experience  with  the  relations 
of  nonprofit  Institutions  to  the  patent  .lys- 
tem  When  I  was  vice  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  I 
drew  up  their  patent  policy  I  did  the  same 
when  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington. 

Not  many  men  have  worked  with  the  sys- 
tem In  lndu.5try.  academic  institutions,  and 
government  During  the  war.  when  I  was 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
and  Development.  I  had  In  my  organization 
a  patent  department  It  had  much  to  do 
as  modern  radar,  proximity  fuses,  etc  ,  were 
developed  under  our  programf  It  was  also 
involved  with  the  atomic  bom  )  development. 
OSRD  had  a  Committee  on  Medical  Re- 
search, which  early  realized  that  penicillin 
would  be  of  value  In  fighting  the  war.  and 
shepherded  It  into  production  for  that  pur- 
pose There  were  important  patent  rela- 
tionships In  that  connection 

I  was  Chairman  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Board  appointed  In  1943  to  study 
the  patent  .system,  and  I  was  a  member  of 
a  similar  Patent  Survev  Committee  created 
In    1945 

I  am  one  of  few  recently  to  propxjse  a  pro- 
gram of  far-reaching  changes  in  the  patent 
system  to  bring  It  In  line  with  modern  con- 
ditions This  appeared  as  Study  No  1.  con- 
ducted by  your  sister  SutKommittee  on 
Patents.  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights,  en- 
titled "Proposals  for  Improving  the  Patent 
System"  and  published  In  1956  I  am  still 
learning  things,  and  I  would  not  today  at- 
tempt to  support  every  proposal  I  then  made 

I  continue  to  be  convinced,  however,  (1) 
that  the  patent  system  is  an  essential  part 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  (2i  that  It 
has  l)een  responsible  for  a  significant  part  of 
the  great  technical  and  industrial  advance 
of  this  country:  that  in  particular  it  has 
made  possible  the  salutary  advent  of  many 
small  Independent  Individual  companle.s. 
(31    that  the  system  Is  not  perfect,  and  that 


revisions  could  be  made  which  would  bring  it 
Into  step  more  fully  with  modem  conditions; 
(4)  that  when  such  a  revlalon  U  made  it 
must  be  done  on  an  overall  bAsU,  by  a  group 
that  fully  understands  the  system,  and  also 
understands  modern  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  that  any  attempt  to  do  it  piece- 
meal would  inevitably  result  In  damage  to 
the  system  and  to  our  national  progress. 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  analyze  the  sys- 
tem in  all  its  aspects,  I  would  b«  here  for 
a  week  I  will  therefore  apeak  only  of 
aspects  affected  by  the  present  bill. 

As  far  as  patents  are  concerned,  the  cen- 
tral feature  of  the  present  bill  Is  that  it 
would  require  the  licensing  of  all  drug 
patents  to  all  comers  after  a  3-year  Interval, 
and  at  royalties  with  a  stated  maximum. 

The  simple  fact  is  that,  if  this  were  the  law 
of  the  land,  we  would  soon  no  longer  lead 
the  world  in  the  development  of  new  and 
useful  drugs.  Our  industrial  research  pro- 
grams on  drug  development  would  be  severely 
cut  back.  How  great  a  catastrophe  this 
would  be  is  not  hard  to  visualize.  We  look 
back  on  the  days  when  medical  men  used  to 
bleed  patients  as  a  sort  of  cure-all.  and  we 
regard  such  medical  practice  as  crude  and 
fortunately  obsolete.  Twenty  years  from 
now  those  of  us  then  living  will  look  back 
on  the  drugs  of  today  as  crude  and  ineffi- 
cient Certainly  some  of  them  today  are 
marvelous  in  their  effects,  compared  to  the 
sulfur  and  molasses  of  our  grandmothers 
But  we  have  Just  started  to  comprehend  the 
chemical  complexities  of  life,  and  to  learn 
to  modify  them  to  prevent  and  overcome 
physical  disease,  and  mental  disease  as  well 
We  do  not  yet  understand  the  basic  life 
processes,  as  wc  understood  the  physics  of 
the  atom  as  the  last  war  started,  and  were 
hence  In  a  position  to  plunge  forward  with 
a  great  program  on  atomic  fUsion.  Some- 
day we  will  understand  the  biochemistry  of 
the  cell,  and  be  prepared  to  move  forward 
similarly  on  a  broad  front  to  conquer  the 
diseases  which  still  bafSe  us.  Even  cancer 
will  be  overcome  when  we  have  the  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  its  cause  and  action.  If 
we  are  then  prepared  to  exploit  our  under- 
standing by  a  vigorous  program  of  applied 
chemistry.  We  are  embarked  on  a  great  ad- 
venture, to  make  life  more  healthy  and 
sane.  Our  progress  must  not  l>e  slowed  down 
now 

Furtiiermore,  compulsory  licenses  for  all 
comers  are  bound  to  prevent  the  very  kind 
of  healthy  competition  In  discovering  new 
products  that  now  characterises  the  Indus- 
try When  Merck  developed  Dlurll  and  pat- 
ented the  product,  our  competitors  could 
not  sit  back  and  wait  for  compulsory  licenses 
in  3  years,  nor  could  they  start  infringing 
(as  tiiey  might  well  do  if  S.  1552  should  pass) 
With  the  assurance  that  the  3  years  would 
expire  before  we  could  obtain  a  Judgment 
Instead,  our  competitors  had  to  get  busy  and 
try  t.j  discover  Improvements  of  their  own 
This  Is  Just  what  they  did.  In  a  few  short 
years  several  competitors  had  Introduced  Im- 
pt^rtant  mrxllflcattons  and  acquired  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  market.  There  are 
many  similar  illustrations.  Under  a  system 
of  automatic  compulsory  licenses  after  3 
years,  none  of  us  would  have  the  incentive 
to  exert  these  efforts. 

But  someone  will  Immediately  remark  that. 
If  this  bill  were  passed,  companies  could  still 
pay  for  their  research  by  collecting  royalties 
on  licenses.  Perhaps  they  could,  if  the  num- 
ber of  licenses  could  be  limited  so  as  to  pro- 
duce desired  development  of  the  market, 
and  If  the  royalties  were  high  enough.  But 
when  everylxidy  and  his  brother  can  obtain 
a  license,  neither  the  patent  bolder  nor  any 
Ucen.^ee  can  afford  to  spend  the  money  neces- 
sary for  years  of  clinical  tests,  for  prosecut- 
ing the  new  drug  application,  and  for 
famlllartzlnK  doctors  with  the  drug.  Pat- 
entable Inventions  do  not  r«sult  automati- 
cally in  a  market  Invention,  with  the  Inven- 
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tor  and   manufact'urer  merely  sitting  back 
and  collecting  royaltlea. 

Let  me  give  an  ezamjrte  from  my  own  ex- 
perience. I  have  not  counted  the  number  of 
patents  Issued  to  m«,  I  imjpuas  It  Is  SO  or 
30.  Two  or  three  of  them  have  been  at  some 
Importance,  the  others  have  not.  I  still  have 
hope  for  one  or  two  more.  I  think  my  bet- 
ting average  Is  good.  X  understand  that  leas 
Than  1  of  20  Issued  patents  ever  comes  Into 
real  use.  For  the  pha;-maceutlcal  Industry, 
the  ratio  Is  about  1  out  10.  When  a  phar- 
nuiceutlcal  company  Is  conducting  reeearch 
on  drugs.  It  la  fortunate  If  1  In  6  of  Its  pro- 
grams results  In  even  one  salable  product. 
The  suooessful  one  has  to  pay  S<x  all  the 
others  that  result  In  patents  never  used,  and 
for  the  greater  number  of  ventures  that 
never  even  get  to  the  patent  stage.  Royal- 
ties under  licenses  Issued  to  all  comers  just 
will  not  do  It.  since  none  of  the  many  li- 
censees can  hope  to  earn  enough  to  afford  to 
develop  the  market.  The  successful  venture 
must  yield  a  large  profit,  measured  In  terms 
of  Its  cost  of  production  and  distribution, 
not  only  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  lU  develop- 
ment, but  also  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  develop- 
ment on  other  products  which  never  arrived. 
This  is  particularly  true  today  when  the 
rigorous  competition  in  the  lnd\istry  renders 
brief  the  life  of  many  a  new  product  before 
its  equivalent  Is  found  In  some  other  field 
of  chemistry,  or  It  Is  made  obsolete  by  some- 
thing better. 

Let  me  add  a  word  about  the  role  of 
patients  In  encouraging  the  disclosure  of 
new  discoveries.  This  Is  a  vital  function 
of  the  system,  and  If  we  debase  patents  to 
the  point  where  they  are  not  worth  obtain- 
ing, we  win  lose  the  benefit  of  today's  open 
system  of  Industrial  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge. As  I  have  said,  perhaps  one  patent 
in  10  will  ever  amount  to  anything  com- 
mercially. But  all  10  add  to  the  sum  of 
knowledge,  and  It  may  be  one  of  the  com- 
mercial failures  that  leads  someone  else  to 
an  Important  leap  forward.  This  universal 
publication  of  sclentlilo  findings  permitted 
and  Indeed  required  by  the  patent  system. 
Is  one  of  the  keys  to  modern  drug  research. 
It  Is  only  through  the  publication  of  patent 
specifications  that  pharmaceutical  discover- 
ies are  disclosed  to  others  working  In  the 
field.  Due  to  the  protection  Implicit  In  an 
application  for  patent,  the  scientists  In  most 
of  the  pharmaceutical  companies  customar- 
ily publish  their  inventions  in  the  technical 
Journals  as  soon  as  a  patent  application  for 
the  Invention  has  been  filed.  This  greatly 
accelerates  the  availability  of  scientific  In- 
vention to  others  workfaig  In  the  pharmaceu- 
tical field. 

Modern  reeearch  requires  teams  of  top 
grade  scientists  from  many  disciplines, 
working  together  in  a  stimulating  and  satis- 
fying environment  in  the  pursuit  of  a  worth- 
while goal.  These  men  are  not  Industrial 
hacks,  but  dedicated  professional  specialists. 
They  would  feel  they  were  det>a8lng  their 
common  dedication  to  knowledge  If  they 
could  not  publish  the  results  of  their  work, 
and  direct  their  own  efforts  to  expanding 
the  sum  of  knowledge  already  discovered 
and  published  by  others.  Thej  are  not  In- 
terested m  discovering  what  they  must  keep 
secret,  or  In  discovering  a  second  time  what 
someone  else  has  already  discovered  and  kepi 
to  himself.  Secrecy  would  destroy  this 
teamwork,  and  deprive  us  of  Its  highly  pro- 
ductive results.  Destroy  the  incentive  of 
patent  rights  as  S.  1552  proposes,  and  you 
will  encourage  a  return  to  secrecy  for  such 
little  research  as  the  pharmaceutical  Indus- 
try would  then  be  willing  to  conduct. 

There  Is  another  point  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  otnn- 
pulsory  licensing,  and  it  has  to  do  with  the 
morale  and  q;>irlt  of  the  sdanttsts  and  engi- 
neers In  the  laboratories.  I  have  had  maiD» 
experience   In   conducting   reeearch,   and   I 


know  that  nothing  really  worthwhile  ever 
comes  out  of  an  industrial  laboratory  unless 
the  team  that  develops  takes  pride  In  Its 
aoocanpUahment.  There  are.  in  the  phar- 
maoMitleal  laboratorlee  In  this  country  noie 
of  the  most  able  and  versatile  adentlsts  I 
know  of.  Do  they  work  Just  because  they 
draw  good  salaries?  If  they  did  we  would 
never  have  the  array  of  powerful  drugs  that 
has  already  conquered  some  diseases  and  will 
conquer  more.  A  scientist  works  hard,  and 
he  needs  to  If  he  is  to  <  xcel  In  rapidly  evolv- 
ing science,  because  be  values  the  respect 
and  admlratktt  of  his  fellows,  and  be- 
cause he  takes  satisfaction  in  seeing  his 
efforts  produce  results.  In  basic  science 
these  results  may  be  Jtist  Increased  knowl- 
edge; In  applied  research  they  are  devices  or 
I»t>duct8  which  add  to  men's  pleasure  or 
comfort  or  well-being.  Especially  In  phar- 
maceutical laboratories  there  Is  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  products  come  Into  tise 
which  save  lives,  ease  pain,  and  restore  to 
health.  The  team  which  produces  an 
important  drug  takes  pride  in  being  asso- 
ciated with  a  company  which  accomplishes 
worthwhile  things,  and  they  get  a  lift  every 
time  some  friend  remarks  that  one  of  their 
products  has  cured  one  of  his  Ills.  If,  every 
time  a  new  drug  appeared,  everyone  could 
make  and  sell  it,  we  would  lose  something  of 
great  value,  namely,  some  of  the  keenness  of 
competition  between  teams  In  laboratories, 
a  oompetltlon  which  is  Just  as  Important  as 
that  industrial  competition  which  Is  the 
basis  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

Now  do  not  gather  from  this  that  I  think 
our  whole  system  of  providing  drags  for  the 
public  Is  perfect.  I  do  not.  I  believe  it  can 
be  Improved.  In  particular  I  believe  the  cost 
of  drugs  to  the  user  can  be  reduced.  But 
the  'way  to  do  this  Is  not  to  knock  out  the 
source  of  new  and  better  ones.  The  reason 
for  the  high  cost  of  drugs  does  not  lie  In  un- 
due profits  realised  by  the  pharmaceutical  In- 
dustry. If  an  individual  goes  into  a  drug 
store  and  pays  a  dollar  for  a  prescription, 
4  or  S  cents  of  that  dollar  represents  profit 
to  the  concern  which  made  it.  If  we  knocked 
out  all  the  manufacturer's  profit  we  would 
not  reduce  the  cost  much,  and  soon  we  would 
have  an  Industry  in  distress.  Personally.  I 
never  want  to  buy  a  drug  made  by  a  company 
that  Is  losing  money  and  is  therefore  tempted 
to  cut  corners.  We  need  a  healthy  Industry 
If  we  as]3lre  to  a  fully  healthy  population. 

Mow  It  wUl  be  claimed  in  some  quarters 
that.  If  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  ceases 
to  be  the  source  of  new  Important  drugs,  an 
allwlse  and  effective  Oovemment  'will  pro- 
duce them  In  Its  own  laboratories,  and  at  no 
cost  whatever,  except  of  course  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  which  we  occasionally  over- 
look. I  know  something  about  Government 
reeearch.  For  one  thing,  I  was  once  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  tor 
Aeronsutlcs,  with  Its  great  laboratorlee  which 
performed  essential  service  developing  the 
science  of  aeronautics.  There  are  very  im- 
portant things  that  Government  laboratories 
can  do  well,  and  some  things  they  must  do  if 
they  are  to  be  done  at  all.  But  inventing, 
developing,  promoting  new  products  for 
pul>lic  use  through  industrial  channels  Is 
Just  not  one  of  them.  We  know  this  if  we 
examine  the  record. 

There  Is  one  final  point  I  would  empha- 
sise. We  h£^>e  to  avoid  a  nuclear  war.  and 
I  believe.  If  we  keep  our  courage  and  vigor, 
that  we  can  do  so.  But  no  man  will  deny 
that  we  live  in  hazardous  times,  and  that 
a  great  war  might  be  started,  perhaps  by 
accident  or  IrTesponElbillty.  If  it  came  it 
would  be  far  more  terrible  than  any  war 
In  history.  This  time,  in  addition  to  hydro- 
gen bAm^>if.  with  their  burns  and  radiation, 
we  might  meet  also  a  still  more  appalling 
weai>on  In  the  hands  of  men  with  no  con- 
science: biological  warfare.  This  is  no  time 
to  weaken  our  medical  system,  or  the  phar- 
maceutical Industry  which  supports  It. 


The  patent  system  Is  one  of  the  important 
factors  In  the  great  growth  and  prosperity 
which  this  country  has  enjoyed.  It  needs 
to  be  strengthened  for  its  Intended  purpose. 
It  can  be  modified  to  fit  better  than  It  does 
now  Into  the  modem  scene.  But  this  re- 
quires a  delicate  operation  on  a  complex 
organism.  In  S.  1552.  you  gentlemen  have 
a  blunt  instrument  in  your  hands.  If  you 
use  it  you  will  do  great  harm. 
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THE  STOCKPILING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks will  be  directed  to  the  subject  of 
the  investigation  which  is  to  be  con- 
ducted in  regard  to  stoc^iling  of 
strategic  minerals. 

On  May  20.  1957.  before  the  Senate 
there  was  a  question  as  to  what  we 
should  do  about  an  additional  appropri- 
ation for  the  acquisition  of  strategic 
minerals — $30  million  was  requested.  At 
that  time  I  addressed  the  Senate  and 
made  this  statement: 

Mr.  President,  this  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  in  the  Senate.  There 
exists  at  present  an  tmpaese  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  concerning  the  item 
as  it  was  written  by  the  Senate  into  the 
urgent  deficiency  bill. 

About  3  days  ago  there  came  to  my  office 
an  official  of  one  of  the  tungsten  companies. 
He  told  me  that  this  program  of  the  Senate, 
subsidising  the  manufacturers  of  timgsten 
when  we  already  have  at  least  a  6-year  sup- 
ply available,  would  bring  profit  to  his  com- 
pany. However,  he  stated  to  me  that,  as 
an  American  citizen,  he  did  not  want  that 
profit,  knowing  that  the  program  was  wrong. 

I  further  stated: 

Every  bit  of  testimony  offered  on  this  sub- 
ject indicates  that  we  have  more  timgsten 
than  we  need.  We  are  talking  about  reduc- 
ing the  budget.  I  know  of  no  better  place 
to  begin  than  in  conneetlott  with  a  subject 
with  respect  to  which  the  teettmoay  proves 
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that  we  are  merely  continuing  a  program 
to  purcha«e  euppoaedly  strategic  materials, 
of  which  we  already  haTe  an  overabundance. 
Mr.  nemmlng  tectlfled  on  the  subject,  and 
his  teatlmony  ma  quoted  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  He  said  that  the  tungsten 
on  hand  exceeds  both  the  minimum  and 
long-term  stockpile  obJectlTes,  and  the  In- 
ventory plus  orders  Is  larger  than  the  total 
5-year  wartime  requirements. 

I  concluded: 

I  simply  cannot  understand  how  In  the 
face  of  the  huge  tax  burden,  the  huge  budget. 
and  the  huge  national  debt,  we  can  Justify 
investments  of  this  type. 

F\ve  years  have  passed  since  that  state- 
ment was  made.  In  those  5  years  this 
Identical  question  was  before  the  Senate 
a  half  dozen  times,  at  least.  On  each 
occasion  I  argued  against  the  proposal 
to  Increase  the  pile  of  strategic  materials. 
I  regret  to  say  that  on  each  occasion  I 
was  on  the  losing  side  of  the  issue. 

Five  years  later  it  is  suddenly  an- 
nounced that  there  is  a  grave  wrong  in 
what  has  been  done.  I  should  like  for 
the  people  of  Ohio  to  know  that  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  more  than  a  half 
dozen  times  I  have  stressed  this  obvious 
extravagance  in  the  spending  of  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  investigation 
will  disclose,  but  I  think  It  is  long  past 
due.  Stockpiling  in  most  instances 
shotild  have  been  stopped  5  years  ago: 
in  some  categories  even  before,  but  for 
tome  reason  it  has  gone  on  and  on  and 
on. 

I  am  glad  the  investigation  is  being 
made.  I  have  fought  the  excessive  stock- 
piling up  and  down  the  line  and  will 
continue  to  do  so. 


WELFARE    AND    PENSION    PLAN 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1961 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  there  Is  a  little  procedural 
entanglement  to  be  untangled  today  in 
connection  with  the  bill  passed  in  the 
Senate  yesterday  relating  to  welfare  and 
pension  plans.  I  shall  now  submit  a 
unanimous  consent  request,  which  will 
clarify  the  situation  and  will  receive  the 
support  of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  because  it  involves  a  procedural 
question. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  8723.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  EMs- 
closure  Act  with  respect  to  the  method 
of  enforcement  and  to  provide  certain 
additional  sanctions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  LsGisLATiVK  Clkrk.  a  bill  ^HR. 
8723 )  to  amend  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  with  respect  to  the 
method  of  enforcement  and  to  provide 
certain  additional  sanctions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 


and  substitute  the  language  of  S.  2520 
as  it  passed  the  Senate  on  February  7. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
errossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  <H.R.  8723  •  was  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  Its  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  McNam.ara,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Smith  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Goldwatir,  Mr. 
Prouty.  and  Mr.  Tower  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


COMMITTEE  STAFF  MEMBERS 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  I  rise 
for  two  purpo.ses  First.  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  thanks  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  (Mr.  Mansfield!  for  his 
courtesy  and  graciousness  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  amendment  I  offered  yes- 
terday to  one  of  the  so-called  money 
resolutions.  I  intended  also  to  offer  the 
amendment  to  practically  all  such  reso- 
lutions 

In  addition.  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  majority 
party  will  accept  the  principle  which  we 
have  sought  to  establish.  I  realize  that 
on  most  committees  the  majority  have 
been  very  cooperative  in  seeing  that  the 
minority  had  adequate  staff  members. 
On  the  other  hand,  rather  extensive  in- 
vestigations have  been  undertaken  by 
Senate  committees.  Such  investiga- 
tions have  reached  many  aspects  of  our 
American  economy  The  rights  of 
American  people  are  involved.  Some- 
times the  work  has  been  carried  on  by  a 
rather  large  .staff  I  know  of  one  in- 
stance in  which  a  committee  had  65 
members  of  a  staff  which  conducted  an 
investigation.  In  that  case  the  minor- 
■  ity  representation  was  confined  to  one 

I  believe  it  is  for  the  protection  of  the 
Senate  itself,  as  well  as  in  fairness  to  the 
public,  that  that  situation  be  corrected 
As  a  minimum,  it  was  my  thought  and 
the  thought  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr 
Dirksen!,  that  the  ratio  ouKht  to  l>e  at 
least  10  to  1.  which  in  the  case  I  refer  to 
would  have  ?iven  the  minority  a  staff  of 
7  I  am  making  no  complaint  about 
that,  because  it  is  something  that  is  past. 

I  make  this  statement  in  the  hop>e  that 
the  majority  and  its  leadership  and  the 
Policy    Committee    and    the    committee 


chairmen  will  take  it  into  account,  to  the 
end  that  when  their  resolutions  are  pre- 
sented a  year  from  now  I  dare  express 
the  hope  that  perhaps  they  will  Include 
this  principle  in  their  resolutions  when 
they  come  from  the  committees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  graciousness  and  patience  in 
this  matter.  I  assure  him  now  that  the 
suggestions  he  has  made  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  appropriate  committees.  I 
personally  will  see  to  it  that  they  will  be 
given  every  possible  consideration. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 
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COMMENDATION  OP  THE  PEACE 
CORPS 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  any 
new  approach  to  International  helpful- 
ness can  expect  to  be  subjected  to  criti- 
cism. That  is  a  proper  democr»tic  proc- 
ess. It  was  the  exp>erlence  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

I  borrow  the  words  of  an  observant 
newspaperman  who  defined  the  Corps  in 
these  terms: 

Its  expressed  purpose  Is  to  recruit  young 
Americans  with  a  sense  of  mission  to  help 
underdeveloped  countries  solve  their  prob- 
lems In  a  manner  In  which  those  countries 
want  them  solved.  Knglneen,  teachers, 
archeologlsts.  dirt  farmers,  carpenters,  elec- 
tricians are  being  sent  abroad  to  work  for 
fiirpinn  governments  on  Jobs  designated  by 
thiMie  governments  and  at  pay  preecrlbed  by 
them  The  purpose  Is  to  let  the  Idea  of 
Americanism  rub  off  on  their  people  by 
means  of  this  simple,  direct  relationship 

Constructive  criticism  as  to  principles 
and  personnel,  manpower  and  methods, 
IS  a  healthy  sign  of  genuine  and  deep  in- 
terest in  the  Peace  Corps  and,  I  am  sure. 
1.S  accepted  in  the  cooperative  spirit  in 
which  it  may  be  offered. 

By  the  same  token,  it  is  refreshing  to 
have  voluntary,  favorable  and  compe- 
tent praise  of  the  Peace  Corps  come  to 
our  desks. 

When  I  recently  received  such  a  letter 
couched  in  the  careful  and  understand- 
ing language  of  a  college  professor  with 
firsthand  knowledge  of  International  ex- 
change of  assistance  and  possessing  im- 
mediate experience  with  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  felt  that  its  paragraphs  of  anal- 
ysis and  praise  deserved  circulation 
beyond  the  correspondence  between  a 
Senator  and  a  constituent.  I  asked  and 
received  permission  of  the  writer  to  give 
the  letter  that  circulation. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  letter  from  Dwight  B.  Heath,  an 
asMxriate  professor  at  Brown  University, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

Bkown  UNivKBsrrT, 
Pro'.  idt'Tice.  R.I  .  January  12.  1962. 
Concerning  Peace  Corps. 
Hon    John  O.  Pastori, 
U  S    Senate. 
Wa.ihington.  D  C 

Dkar  Sn:  During  the  last  month  I  have 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  serving  the  Peace 
Corps,  In  the  capacity  of  constiltant,  several 
times.     On  the  baala  of  my  familiarity  with 


Bolivia,  I  have  been  able  to  adrlM  them  oon- 
cernlng  the  feasibility  of  requeats  for  sp^dfle 
projects,  the  development  of  a  training  pro- 
gram for  volunteers,  poaalble  problems  in  Im- 
plementing activities  in  that  country,  and  so 
forth. 

In  the  course  of  my  work  with  members 
of  that  organization,  I  have  developed  a  tre- 
mendous reepect  for  Its  potential,  and  would 
like  to  share  with  you  the  reasons  for  my 
hopeful  attitude.  Beoauae  of  my  conalder- 
able  experience  with  other  economic  and 
technical  assistance  programs  throughout 
much  of  Latin  America,  I  frankly  had  mis- 
givings at  first.  It  Is  gratifying,  however,  to 
find  that  this  agency  has  avoided  many  of 
the  major  pitfalls  of  other  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams: 

1.  Peace  Corps  responds  to  needs  as  felt 
by  the  people:  Requests  for  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  are  submitted  by  the  hoet  govern- 
ment, for  specific  kinds  of  skilled  workers, 
to  help  in  specific  projects  which  the  local 
people  feel  are  Important.  This  Is  far  bet- 
ter than  the  usual  pattern  of  doing  what 
North  American  administrators  want  done, 
with  no  regard  for  the  realUtlc  wants  and 
needs,  or  existing  reaouroas,  of  nationals. 

a.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  prepared  for 
oversea  cervlce:  Volunteers  undergo  an  in- 
tensive training  program.  Including  language 
study  as  weU  as  an  Introduction  to  the  his- 
tory, economics,  politics,  sociology,  cultxire, 
and  other  aspecU  of  life  In  the  country  to 
which  they  will  be  sent.  This  affords  them 
some  Idea  of  what  they  may  expect,  as  well 
as  an  appreciation  of  the  several  classes  of 
factors  which  are  Important  In  understand- 
ing the  behavior  of  nationals  In  the  host 
country.  This  contrasts  markedly  with  the 
arrogant  Ignorance  atMl  ethnocentrlsm  of 
most  point  4  representatives  who  do  not 
know  even  the  language  (much  less  the  cul- 
ture) of  the  country  in  which  they  work. 

3.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  integrated 
with  nationals:  They  work  on  similar  )ob«, 
live  under  similar  conditions,  and  meet  In 
Informal  social  activities  as  well  as  on  the 
Job.  Again  we  see  a  dramatic  Improvement 
over  the  aloof  Isolation  of  most  other  for- 
eign aid  personnel  who  avoid  contact  with 
the  people  whom  they  are  suppoaedly  trying 
to  help. 

4.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  administered 
by  the  host  government:  These  people  work 
In  the  employ  of  the  national  government, 
with  national  coUeaguee,  on  projects  which 
are  of  Importance  to  the  local  people.  In  this 
way  there  Is  developing  a  true  sense  of  co- 
operation rather  than  an  attitude  of  resigna- 
tion ("Let's  sit  back  and  let  the  Americans 
do  It"),  or  of  ridicule  ("American  aid  pro- 
grams are  all  administration  and  no  work") . 

6.  Peace  Corps  is  an  efficient  organization : 
Every  effort  has  been  spent  to  keep  the  ad- 
ministration at  a  mlnlm\»m,  to  avoid  top- 
heavy  bureaucracy.  This  has  created  an  Im- 
mense amount  of  work  for  a  few  people,  but 
allows  decisions  to  be  made  and  work  to  be 
accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  redtape. 
Again,  the  contrast  with  other  aid  programs 
Is  obvious. 

6.  Members  of  the  Peace  Corps  are  con- 
cerned about  their  work:  They  share  an 
enthusiastic  esprit  de  corps  which  atems 
from  their  emotional  as  well  as  their  intel- 
lectual dedication  to  thetr  work.  This  re- 
freshing attitude  is  reflected  not  only  In 
what  they  say  but  also  In  what  they  do — 
such  a  small  staff  can  achieve  so  much  only 
because  they  work  hard,  with  no  regard  for 
normal  ofllce  hours,  and  often  put  In  7  days 
a  week,  of  10  to  10  hours  each.  The  opposite 
Is  true  In  most  Oovernment  offices  with 
which  I  have  had  contact. 

Furthermore,  I  have  t>een  gratified  to  find 
that  many  of  the  volunteers  for  oversea 
service  are  mature  people  with  valuable 
skills.  Contrary  to  my  expectations  (and 
continuing  public  opinion)   this  is  not  Just 


a  group  of  romantic  young  adventurers  who 
want  an  opportunity  to  travel  in  esotle  areas. 
In  sum.  the  Peace  Corps  Is  a  well  organ- 
ised group  of  conscientious  and  dedicated 
people  who  are  aware  of  the  problems  at 
huxnan  relations  as  well  as  International  poli- 
tics. I  have  sincere  hopes  that  they  will  get 
the  support  which  might  enable  them  to 
achieve — ^wlth  fewer  people  and  far  less  ex- 
pense— the  dual  role  of  helping  people 
around  the  world  and  fostering  better  un- 
derstanding of  tnu  Nation,  where  organiza- 
tions ancestral  to  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  have  faUed. 
Sincerely  yoiuv, 

DwicHT  B.  Heath, 
AsaUtant  Frofesaor  of  Anthropology. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Maurice  Stans,  the  Budget  Director  of 
tbe  prevlou'i  administration,  although  a 
full-time  California  banker,  now  writes 
a  syndicated  column  on  economics.  On 
Monday.  Mr.  Stans  had  some  comments 
on  the  present  administration's  proposal 
to  provide  health  care  for  the  aged 
through  the  social  security  system.  It 
should  come  as  no  surprise  to  the  advo- 
cates of  this  approach  that  Mr.  Stans  op- 
poses the  proposal. 

I  would  like  to  indicate  some  of  the 
facts  which  Mr.  Stans  chose  to  ignore 
in  his  column.  His  omission  of  these 
facts  only  points  out  why  he  can  declare 
that  the  health  care  Issue  may  be  one 
of  the  least  understood  issues  of  this 
session  of  Congress — at  least  In  some 
quarters. 

The  organized  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  long  ago  decided 
that  it  would  not.  even  if  it  could,  build 
its  case  on  facts,  but  would  detour  the 
debate  down  the  road  of  "sloganeering." 
Mr.  Stans  seems  willing  to  take  that  road. 

Dr.  Aims  C.  McOulnness,  executive 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  recently  characterized  this  ap- 
proach by  observing  that  the  financing 
of  medical  care  promises  to  be  increas- 
ingly difficult,  and  will  not  be  eradicated 
by  being  swept  under  the  rug  with 
cliches. 

The  Stans'  column  Indicates  that  the 
aged,  for  the  most  part,  have  sufficient 
income  to  meet  their  medical  expenses. 
But  no  matter  what  study  is  cited  or 
how  it  treats  income,  almost  invariably 
it  will  show  that  the  aged  have  very  low 
incomes.  New  data  from  the  n.S.  Census 
Bureau  for  1960  show  that  the  medium 
income  for  two -person  families  where 
the  head  of  the  family  is  aged  65  or  over 
is  $2,530  a  year,  and  for  an  aged  person 
living  alone  or  with  nonrelatives  it  is 
about  $1,050  a  year.  Many  aged  persons 
live  in  the  home  of  a  younger  relative, 
for  example,  the  widowed  mother  with 
her  daughter  and  son-in-law.  The  aged 
In  this  situation  are  in  the  main  not 
financially  independent,  and  usually 
have  lower  Income  than  those  maintain- 
ing their  own  households  alone  or  with 
a  spouse. 

Mr.  Stans  writes  glowingly  of  the  Job 
private  health  insurance  is  doing  to  pro- 
tect the  aged.  In  truth,  this  is  the  situa- 
tion, as  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  Department  may  be 
carried  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoBD,  as  follows: 

The  national  health  survey,  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  sponsored  by  tbe  Public  Health 
Service,  found  that  in  the  lattsr  half  of  1960, 
40  percent  of  those  66  and  om  had  some 
form  of  health  Insvirance.  As  for  the  retired 
aged — those  who  did  not  usually  work  In  the 
survey  year — only  42  percent  had  any  kind 
of  health  Insturance. 

In  many  Instances,  the  survey  showed,  the 
protection  against  hospitalization  was  Inade- 
quate. Where  Insurance  paid  part  of  the 
hospital  bill.  It  covered  less  than  half  the 
total  hospital  blU  In  18  percent  of  those 
cases,  between  one-half  and  three-quarters 
of  the  bill  in  23  percent  of  the  cases,  and 
three -fourths  or  more  in  60  percent  of  the 
cases.  Only  about  a  third  of  the  aged  have 
some  protection  against  surgical  costs,  while 
only  about  1  out  of  10  have  Insurance  against 
other  physicians'  services.  The  sztraordlnary 
drug  costs  the  aged  incur — two  or  three 
times  those  of  youngM'  people— are  practi- 
cally never  covered  outside  tbe  hospital. 

Like  the  young,  the  aged  have  become  edu- 
cated, largely  throtigh  the  efforts  of  volun- 
tary and  private  insurance  groups,  to  the 
value  of  health  Insurance.  The  problem  has 
been  that  the  aged  do  not  seem  able  to 
protect  themselves  adequately  through 
health    Insurance. 

Iiiany  Americans  have,  of  ooune.  concluded 
that  the  task  of  providing  health  Insurance 
for  the  aged  cannot  be  done  by  private  effort 
alone.  The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are 
a  matter  of  econ<Mnlcs.  People  over  66  have 
health  costs  that  are  twice  as  high  as  those 
of  younger  people  while  their  incomes  are 
only  half  as  high  on  tbs  avwags.  The 
median  annual  Income  of  an  agsd  couple  is 
less  than  $2,500  while  the  aged  widow  has 
less  than  half  that  amoimt  to  live  on.  Fur- 
thermore, the  retired  aged  are  generally  not 
In  groups  that  can  be  Insured,  but  are  In- 
svired  instead  on  an  individual  b(uds.  This 
form  of  coverage  Is,  of  course.  q\ilte  expen- 
sive— sometimes  costing  twice  as  much  as 
group  coverage  offering  the  same  protection. 

Not  only  Is  coverage  now  inadequate  but 
It  tends  to  be  concentrated,  as  you  might  ex- 
pect. In  the  higher  Income  group  and  among 
the  better  risks.  The  national  health  survey 
found  that  the  percent  who  had  protection 
declined  as  income  decllnad.  so  that  only 
one-third  of  the  aged  peq;>ls  whose  family 
Income  fell  below  $2,000  a  year — 46  percent 
of  the  whole — had  hospitalization  Insurance. 
The  same  survey  found  that  aged  persons 
in  relatively  poorer  health  are  lees  Ukely  to 
have  hospital  Insurance.  Of  those  reporting 
themselves  unable  to  carry  on  their  maj(»' 
activity,  only  30  percent  had  hospital  insur- 
ance. 

In  considering  the  rate  of  future  eq>ansion 
in  health  Insiirance,  one  should  note  that 
any  significant  extension  of  adequate  health 
insurance  protection  In  the  older  age  groups 
wlU  necessarily  Involve  those  aged  people 
with  the  lower  Incomes,  thoas  in  the  higher 
age  brackets,  those  who  are  no  longer  work- 
ing, those  in  iU  health — in  short,  the  vwy 
people  who  represent  the  poorest  risks  from 
a  health  insurance  standpoint  and  who  are 
least  able  to  pay  for  protection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Stans  claimed  that  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram had  been  effective.  He  contends 
that  the  effort  to  enact  a  health  care 
program  under  social  security  Is  delay- 
ing action  by  the  States  to  establish  pro- 
grams through  Kerr-Mills.  This  con- 
tention simply  does  not  hold  water. 
First,  many  States  lack  tbe  funds  needed 
to  set  up  medical  a8SJBt.>nce  for  the  aged 
programs.  Second,  if  the  social  security 
system  is  operating  as  the  base  for  14 
million  people  past  65,  then  Kerr-Mills 
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can  be  mad*  truly  efE«cUve.    The  two 
agtpromthm  are  not  In  oooflkt. 

The  Department  of  Haalth.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  strongly  supported  the 
Karr-imis  togtriation  and  is  enoooraging 
aU  tlM  6tat«a  to  aatafalkh  prograoM  ot 
madtoal  nM<attw  for  the  aged.  Aboot 
a  MatM  tev*  plan  la  tf  aet,  but  a*  or 
lfof«nber  1M1,  three  States — New  Torlc. 
Maasaehusetts.  and  Iiflchlfan  -^  were 
spending  92  percent  of  aQ  expenditures 
under  medical  assistance  for  tlM  aged 
programs  and  much  of  the  spending  k^ 
tbeae  States  was  for  persons  transferred 
from  the  old-age  assistance  rolls. 
Among  the  States  which  hate  established 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  pro- 
gnuns.  there  are  wide  variations  In  the 
type  and  amount  of  medical  care  pro- 
vided. For  example,  Kentucky  provides 
A  maalmum  of  only  6  days  of  hospital 
care  and  then  only  for  acute,  emergency, 
or  Ilfe-endangerlng  eondltions. 

One  of  the  major  problems  In  estab- 
lishing adequate  programs  is  that  many 
States  already  have  heavy  financial  ob- 
ligations and  find  it  difficult  to  raise  the 
considerable  sums  needed  for  adequate 
programs.  With  the  enactment  of  a 
health  Insurance  program  for  the  aged 
covering  the  basic  health  needs  of  the 
great  majority  of  aged  people,  the  States 
would  be  fTnanclally  able  to  undertake 
more  adequate  and  meaningful  medical 
programs  to  meet  the  special  needs  not 
met  by  the  insurance  program,  through 
the  mechanism  of  the  Kerr-Mills  law. 

Many  aged  person?,  especially  those 
who  have  always  been  financially  inde- 
pendent, will  choose  to  forgo  medical 
care  rather  than  apply  for  assistance  un- 
der a  procedure  requiring  investigation 
of  their  financial  means. 

The  problems  of  meeting  heavy  medi- 
cal expenses  and  avoiding  dependency  is 
a  problem  faced  by  practically  all  the 
aged  people.  It  is  well  established  pub- 
lic poliey  that  the  role  played  by  pub- 
lic assistance  mograms  in  reducing  de- 
pendency among  the  aged  should,  to  the 
extent  possible,  be  reduced  and  emphasis 
be  placed  on  programs  like  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance,  which 
help  to  prevent  depeiulency. 

Mr.  Stans  states  that  under  the  social 
security  proposals,  rich  and  poor  alike 
would  get  benefits.  Health  Insurance 
l)eneflts,  like  old-age  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability instirance  benefits,  would  be  pro- 
vided to  qualify  beneficiaries  without 
application  of  a  means  test,  and  un- 
doubtedly there  would  be  some  persons 
receiving  protection  who  could  meet 
their  own  health  care  costs.  One  of  the 
principles  of  the  social  insurance  pro- 
gram, however,  is  that  benefits  are  pro- 
vided as  an  earned  right  by  persons  dur- 
ing their  working  years.  Benefits  are 
paid  to  all  qualified  persons  without 
regard  to  their  wealth  or  lack  of  wealth. 
An  Indivldxial's  assets  and  his  income 
from  Investments,  savings,  insurance. 
and  the  like  have  no  effect  on  the  amount 
of  benefits  he  receives  under  the  pro- 
gram.   But  let  us  look  f  luther. 

Mr.  Stans  states  tbat  ttie  health-care 
program  would  be  made  to  the  Vords. 
Rockefellers,  liorfaiis.  Harrlmans,  and 


ciber  wealthy  individuals  over  M.  Mow 
It  magr  be  that  soaie  of  the  members  of 
tbeM  dMtncnlslMd  families  are  eovered 
by  social  seeorlty  or  railroad  retire- 
ment— certainly  the  Barrlmans  have 
had  some  coiuMotkm  with  the  railroads 
of  this  country->but  let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  facts: 

Since  millionaires  are  fn  the  high  In- 
come  tax  brackets,  their  medical  deduc- 
tions on  tax  returns  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxos  equal  to  most — as  high  as 
91  percent — of  their  medical  costs. 
Thus,  whether  or  not  wealthy  persons 
are  inoluded  under  OASDI  health  in- 
surance, their  costs,  particularly  for 
those  65  years  of  age  and  older,  will,  in 
a  real  sense,  be  borne  by  public  funds. 

m  addition  the  costs  of  paying  medi- 
cal benefits  to  the  wealthy  persons  are 
not  significant.  Aged  persons  with  an- 
nual income  of  $50,000  or  more  repre- 
sent only  three -tenths  of  i  percent  of 
total  OASDI  eUglbles.  those  with  |10,- 
000  or  more  represent  only  S  percent  of 
eligibles. 

Mr.  Stans  also  sajs  that  the  program 
under  the  King-Anderson  bill  would  fail 
to  protect  3  or  4  million  people  over  66 
who  are  not  eligible  for  social  security. 
Again  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  take 
a  realistic  look  at  the  situation. 

More  than  4  out  of  5  people  who 
will  be  65  or  over  at  the  beginning  of 
1964—14^  million  out  of  the  18  million 
total— will  be  eligible  under  the  OASI 
and  railroad  retirement  programs  and 
would  thus  have  health  Insurance  pro- 
tection under  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. 

Practically  all  of  those  not  covered 
imder  the  administration's  propo.sal 
would  be  eligible  for  benefits  or  assist- 
ance under  other  public  programs.  For 
example,  some  would  be  eligible  for  the 
health  insurance  benefits  that  are  pro- 
vided under  Federal  employee  retirement 
programs;  others  would  be  able  to  get 
comprehensive  health  care  under  the 
veterans'  program;  still  others  will  be 
in  public  institutions  such  as  TB  or  men- 
tal hospitals  and  receive  complete  medi- 
cal care  at  public  expense.  Further- 
more, a  substantial  number  of  the  people 
aged  65  or  over  who  would  not  be  pro- 
tected under  any  of  these  public  pro- 
grams could  get  some  assistance  with 
their  medical  care  needs  under  either 
the  old-age  assistance  programs  or  the 
new  programs  for  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged. 

An  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
aged  would  thus  be  eligible  for  benefits 
under  some  public  program — the  vast 
majority  under  OASI— at  the  time  the 
proposal  would  go  Into  effect.  Since, 
as  time  go«'8  on.  more  and  more  of  the 
people  who  reach  retirement  age  will 
have  protection  under  social  security. 
practically  all  of  the  aged  would  have 
protection  under  the  administration's 
health  insurance  plan  in  the  long  run. 

The  Stans'  article  flatly  states  that 
the  health  care  proposal,  if  enacted, 
would  double  the  social  security  bureauc- 
racy.   What  are  the  facts? 

An  estimated  4,000  to  4.500  additional 
employees  would  be  needed  to  adminis- 
ter the   program  proposed  In   this   bill 


during  the  ftnt  full  year  of  Dormal  op- 
erations. A  reiattve^  ■nail  irauber  of 
ptofs— lonal  employees  will  need  to  be 
added  to  the  PabUc  Health  Bervloe  and 
the  State  agencies  to  perform  the  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  health  aspects  of 
the  pntcrmm. 

Most  of  the  employees  would  be  per- 
f ormmg  administrative  and  elsrtcal  jobs 
m  BOA8I  in  ccsmeetlon  with  the  oer- 
tlflcatton  of  ben^clary  eUglblltty  and 
the  payment  of  blUs.  fills  estimate  does 
take  tnto  account  the  administrative  and 
professional  manpower  reqtdrements  of 
the  Department  as  well  as  the  States 
in  carrying  out  their  administrative 
functioos  under  the  bill. 

Mr  Stans  also  states  that  the  cost  of 
this  plan  In  the  first  year  of  operation 
coTild  range  up  to  $2.9  billion.  Actually, 
veteran  actuaries  estimate  the  first  year 
cost  of  benefits  and  administration  at 
$1,600  milliotx.  Mr.  Staia  just  has  his 
figures  wrong. 

It  u  difDciUt  to  tell  from  Mr.  Stans' 
column  whether  he  Is  dlssellunud  with 
the  social  security  proposal  because  It 
would  benefit  so  many  aged  persons,  or 
whether  he  Is  disappointed  that  It  would 
not  cover  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Stans  declares  that  the  social  se- 
curity proposal  is  just  an  entering  wedge 
to  very  broad  Govenmient  health  insur- 
ance. In  reality,  the  proposal  is  con- 
sidered an  essentially  complete  one.  It 
Is  designed  to  meet  the  problem  that  the 
aged  do  not  have  the  financial  resources 
to  purchase  adequate  protection  against 
their  above-average  health  bills.  Hius, 
in  the  case  of  the  aged,  social  insurance 
provides  a  workable  mechanism  through 
which  they  can  prepay  the  full  cost  of 
health  Insurance  coverage  during  their 
working  years. 

Younger  people  can  purcliase  current 
health  Insurance  protection  from  current 
income.  While  there  are  people  in  the 
younger  age  groups  who  do  not  have  ade- 
quate health  insurance  protection,  the 
potential  for  providing  it  exists  so  that 
the  need  of  the  aged  for  social  Insurance 
does  not  occur  among  the  yotmg. 

It  Ls  true  also  that  only  a  portion  of  the 
health  costs  of  the  aged  would  be  covered 
under  the  current  proposaL  However, 
this  portion  Is  one  often  mvolved  in  the 
case  of  expensive  Illness  where  the  need 
Is  greatest,  and  we  expect  that  once  basic 
protection  Is  provided,  the  benefldarlcs 
^•111  buy  supplementary  protection — 
against  the  cost  of  physicians'  and  den- 
tists' services  and  drugs — Just  as  they 
liave  in  the  case  of  OASI  benefits.  If 
there  is  basic  social  Insurance  and  if 
private  supplementary  protection  ex- 
pands, as  can  be  expected,  there  ulll  be 
no  need  to  go  further  than  the  present 
proposal. 

This  is  a  step  toward  socialised  medi- 
cine, says  Mr.  Stans.  Surely  he  must 
know  that  under  sociahaed  medldne 
doctors  would  work  as  emptoyees  of  the 
Government,  and  the  Oovemmcnt  would 
own  the  medical  facilities. 

The  proposed  program  would  not  pro- 
vide a  single  medical  service  but  would 
only  help  people  finance  the  costs  of  their 
health  care.  There  are  specific  guaran- 
tees that  the  Government  would  in  no 
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way  control,  regulate,  or  Interfere  with 
the  practice  of  medicine.  The  proposed 
legislation  also  specifically  provides  that 
no  supervision  or  control  would  be  exer- 
cised over  the  administration  or  opera- 
tion of  participating  institutions  or 
agencies. 

The  proposed  program  is  no  more 
socialized  medicine  than  are  Blue  Cross 
and  other  similar  existing  programs  and 
that  means  it  is  nothing  like  socialized 
medicine  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Stans  states  that 
millions  of  the  aged  are  safeguarded  by 
their  own  wealth,  the  resources  of  their 
families  and  services  of  local  welfare,  and 
church  agencies.  I  Just  wonder  whether 
these  millions  can  feel  any  real  safe- 
guard, as  Mr.  Stans  phrases  It.  in  de- 
pending for  assistance  on  families  who 
have  other  financial  burdens,  or  on  wel- 
fare, or  the  charity  of  church  agencies. 
Certainly  we  all  know  that  local  welfare 
agencies  and  the  churches  have  heavy 
demands  placed  upon  them  for  help. 
What  Mr.  Stans  Is  advocating  Is  charity 
for  millions  of  the  elderly.  How  does 
this  square  with  hi?  closing  argiunent 
that  we  must  preierve  our  personal 
pride  and  our  sense  of  character?  It  Is 
an  outright  contradiction. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  that  Mr.  Stans 
is  now  enthusiajstic  about  the  medical- 
care  plan  developed  in  1960  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  Healtli.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Arthur  S.  Blemming.  My  un- 
derstanding is  tha:  Mr.  Stans  was 
anything  but  enthusiastic  about  the 
Flemming  plan  at  tliat  time.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  Flemming  plan,  through 
its  Income  limits,  would  have  embraced 
most  of  the  aged.  He  has  abetted  the 
efforts  to  keep  the  health-care  issue  a 
misTinderstood  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanlnmus 
consent  that  an  article  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  5  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  It 
relates  that  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation has  urged  doctors  to  lower  their 
fees  to  aged  patientf.  of  modest  means. 
I  have  two  comments  on  this  action  by 
the  AMA.  First,  It  Ls  further  evidence 
that  the  elderly  do.  in  a  great  many 
cases,  have  a  problem  in  meeting  their 
medical  bills.  Second,  the  action,  while 
welcome.  Is  but  anor^er  effort  to  head 
off  the  enactment  of  the  administration's 
social  security  approach  to  financing 
some  of  the  health  care  expenses  of  the 
aged. 

There  being  no  ot>JectIon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  New  York  TlnvM.  Feb.  6,  liMa] 
AMA  Uboss  Cut  iw  Dills  to  Aqsd — Asks 
DocToms  To  Tftm  Fsis  Cbasskd  to  Kldsklt 
or  MooBST  MsAMS— DcTLoma  Ooicpul- 
■lOM — Movx  Seem  aa  Nrw  Arnacm  To 
Block     ADMunaTSATiON's     Msdical     Pbo- 

rOSALS 

(By  Donskl  Janion) 

CmcAoo.  February  S. — ^The  American  lisd- 
Ical  AMoelAtlon  called  on  doctor*  today  to 
lower  their  fees  to  sgnd  patients  of  modsst 
means  wbether  or  not,  the  patients  carried 
health  insurance. 

The  suggestion  was  made  in  a  statement 
by  the  aaaocUtlon's  board  of  tnutees.  which 
met  here  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


It  followed  by  lees  than  3  weeks  the  asso- 
ciation's announcement  of  support  for  a  new 
nationwide  Blue  Shield  program  of  uniform 
siirgleal  and  medical  benefits  for  persons  66 
years  ot  age  or  over.  That  program,  to  cost 
about  SS  a  month  per  pereon,  wlU  provide 
full  coverage  for  couples  whose  Income  is 
$4,000  a  year  or  less. 

Today's  statement  urged  all  physicians  to 
gear  fees  for  the  aged  of  modest  means  to 
such  programs. 

The  boftfd  urged  doctors  to  "consider  such 
special  o(»npen8atlon  for  services  rendered 
to  persons  In  the  group  whether  they  have 
health  Insxirance  coverage,  a  prepayment- 
type  policy,  or  pay  directly  for  such  expenses 
out  of  pocket." 

The  action  was  Interpreted  as  another 
move  by  the  American  Medical  Association 
to  head  off  the  pending  King-Anderson  bill. 
The  bill,  which  has  the  support  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  would  finance  some 
hospital  and  nursing  home  costs  for  tlie 
aged  through  Increased  social  security  taxes. 

The  association  regards  the  bill  as  a  step 
toward  socialized  medicine. 

The  AMA  board  called  the  development  of 
voluntary  health  Insurance  programs  In  re- 
cent years  phenomenal,  especially  among 
the  aged.  It  said  this  demonstrated  the 
preference  "of  Americans  for  voliintary  se- 
lection of  financing  mechanisms  rather  than 
for  any  compulsory  Government  scheme." 

About  9  million  persons  over  66 — some  6S 
percent  of  that  age  group — are  covered  by 
voluntary  health  Insurance  plans. 

The  AMA  board  praised  employers  "who 
are  in  Increasing  numbers  covering  their 
retired  employees  and  making  arrangements 
for  some  kind  of  prepayment  or  health  in- 
surance plan  for  those  about  to  retire." 

The  Blue  Shield  program  of  low  doctor's 
fees  for  aged  persons  who  can  meet  the 
means  test  Is  expected  to  be  ready  next  sum- 
mer.    The  AMA  Is  supporting  the  prognun. 

The  administration  has  served  notice  that 
Its  proposals  for  care  of  the  aged  would  not 
be  changed. 

Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff,  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  said  the  principal 
problem  was  hospital  care,  which  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  Blue  Shield  plan.  He 
said  the  administration  woxild  continue  to 
fight  for  the  King-Anderson  bill,  which 
would  help  the  aged  to  meet  hospital  costs 
without  requiring  a  means  test. 


SOVIET  IMPERIALISM  IN  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  February 
16,  which  is  a  week  from  tomorrow, 
will  mark  the  44th  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  the  independence  of 
Lithuania — after  its  liberation  from 
czarlst  Imperialism  in  1918.  The  people 
of  Lithuania  loved  their  freedom.  But 
this  freedom  did  not  last.  In  1940  a 
new  type  of  Russian  imperialism— com- 
munism— deprived  the  Lithuanians  of 
their  freedom.  I  am  certain  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  would 
want  to  make  certain  that  they  are  here 
on  the  fioor  on  Friday  next.  Many  of 
us  would  use  that  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  the 
Lithuanian  people.  A  Lithuanian  mon- 
slgnor— Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Kemezis— will 
say  the  invocation  on  that  day. 

On  this  occasion  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rscois  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  comments  a  letter  from  the 
Lithuanian  American  Information  Cen- 
ter expressing  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  Lithuania  on  this  anniversary  day. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rboobs, 
as  follows: 

FSBBUAST  6,  1962. 

Hon.  Alkzandb  Wxlet. 

V.S.  Senator  From  WUconain, 

Waahington,  D.C. 

DxAx  BxMATOB  WiLKT:  We  STS  sgEln  ask- 
ing the  friends  of  Lithuania  In  the  Senate 
to  remember  her  a  week  from  Friday — 
Febniary  16 — the  44  th  anniversary  ot  the 
restoration  of  her  independence.  As  you 
know,  Llthuxmia  Is  not  a  new  state  In  Eu- 
rope, her  history  is  as  old  as  that  of  any 
state  in  Europe. 

We  hope  you  can  be  In  the  Senate  that 
day.  Senator  Wnj:T,  to  pay  tribute  to  her. 
A  Lithuanian  monsignor — Rt.  Bev.  Michael 
Kemezis,  of  New  Jersey — will  say  the  invoca- 
tion. 

You  know  that  Lithuania  overcame  in- 
surmountable obstacles  in  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  some  120  years  of  Russian  misrule. 
The  new  reborn  Lithuanian  State  made  re- 
markable progress  in  all  fields  of  endeavor. 
She  was  an  honored  member  of  the  family 
of  free  nations. 

After  the  Soviet  occupation  In  1940,  the 
Soviets  propagandized  that  Lithuania  vol- 
untarily Joined  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the 
United  States  has  never  recognized  the 
Soviet  Incorporation. 

If  anything,  conditions  have  worsened  la 
Lithuania  since  last  year.  The  youth  Is 
still  being  exploited  by  being  sent  for 
"volunteer"  labor  to  far  parts  of  the  Soviet 
empire;  the  religious  are  continual!:-  perse- 
cuted; and  russlflcation  Is  being  streoigth- 
ened. 

In  remembering  Lithuania,  Senator  Wtlzt. 
we  are  remembering  a  gallant  little  nation 
silenced  temporarily.  But  Jiist  as  she  shook 
off  the  previous  long  Russian  rait,  so  shaU 
she  shake  off  the  present  Soviet  one. 

Thank  you  for  your  many  kind  considera- 
tions in  the  past. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Mast  M.  Kizn, 

Director. 


SEVENTIETH   BIRTHDAY  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  CARDINAL  BONDSZENTY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  this  week  marks  the  70th 
birthday  of  one  of  the  leading  figures  of 
the  Catholic  world,  Josief  Cardinal 
Mindszenty. 

In  the  American  Legation  where  he  has 
had  sanctuary  since  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution 5  years  ago.  the  cardinal  repre- 
sents the  spirit  of  freedom  In  Hungary 
today.  Despite  hints  that  he  could  leave 
the  coimtry  if  he  wished,  the  cardinal 
will  not  desert  his  people  to  the  Commu- 
nists; the  same  Communists  who  impris- 
oned him  for  7  years  after  a  mock  trial. 

I  think  we  should  all  pay  our  respects 
to  the  courage  of  this  man  who  has  de- 
fied all  forms  of  totalitarianism  in  his 
nation,  both  Fascist  and  Communist.  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RxcoRD  the  following  article  from 
the  Boston  Olobe  of  February  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PaisoHn     RxDB     Cam^     Soavos — Casdimal 

MunMoarrr  Is  70  Tasas  Old 

(By  Seymour  RebUn) 

When  the  first  dull  rays  of  winter  light 
peep  beneath  a  shuttered  window  on  ttas 
Uttle  plasa  called  Liberty  Square  in  Buda- 
pest t>tis  morning,  an  aging  man  will  Intons 
his  customary  prayers. 
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Tk*  pwytth  UgUt  will  fllUr  tbroush  the 
<•«  iMlMa  MtVMii  UK  wtndow  aUl  »od  tl>« 
■tmttns.  Iti  flielwgiug  OtasitestleB  ahould 
■laow  tb«  mipiaioaoft.  btack  CMaoek  dnp«d 
'  U«  •taooMaia  and  •  r«d  cap  on  a 


Tbra*  toon  down  otdd  marbl*  stain  of  a 
lato-iBodal  baroque  b\ill<Unc  only  ttw  guards 
wfil  eMek  doots  and  ooak*  th«lr  ivgalar  night 
raport.  Ttila  la  tha  Aiimlcan  Legation, 
which  wU)  start  worklzic  after  a  weekend 
that  lBO'»  ralsiliiff  or  fun  fiadlnff  for  Azoerl- 
ouaa.  Tha  Ocmnranlat  raglzna  In  Ehzngary 
takaa  imiaiaa  ptaasnre  goading  oOdal  Amer- 
icana.   That  goes  for  ttMtr  time  off.  too. 

Upatalra.  off  the  third  floor  landing,  the 
occupant  of  »n  austere  chamber  meant  to  b« 
a  functional  'oOea  will  temporarUy  pay  no 
head  to  tha  temporal  conflicts  dashing  out- 
side. On  this  day.  significant  to  the  oxrtslde 
world,  Josaef  Cardinal  lilnrtsiamty  la  70  yean 
of  acs. 

Ba  la  eelabratlng,  tf  that  U  the  proper 
word,  hia  Urthday  hi  a  twUlght  world.  Car- 
dinal ICodMsntr  la  half-prlaoner,  half -free. 
If  ha  laavaa  tha  Lagatton,  where  he  sought 
sanctuary  after  tha  Russians  crushed  the 
Hungarian  rarolt  6  years  ago.  the  cardinal 
la  probably  doomed. 

Aa  a  tfuit-ln.  he  haa  his  room,  his  prayers. 
tha  "^mn*'*  on  which  he  works — and  a  brief 
walk  In  the  poetage-stamp  sized  courtyard 
of  tha  Legation  once  a  day. 

Ltti  and  IlTlng  have  been  harder  on  Car- 
dinal llbufeaanty  eren  than  on  his  unfor- 
timate  eouatrymen.  He  U  the  Prince  Pri- 
mate of  BoBcaiy.  which  also  endows  htm 
wtth  great  poDtleal  Inftuenee  over  his  coun- 
try wheaerw  he  earaa  to  exercise  It. 

La  tlmaa  at  erleee.  Cardinal  Ulndszenty 
spoke  out.  Ba  op«aly  defied  eetabllshed  po- 
lUleat  reglOMa.  Onoe  It  was  the  Kazls. 
Then  It  mm  the  Cowanunists. 

Be  alao  apent  7  yean  in  Communist  pris- 
on and  detatanient.  In  between  then  was  s 
rigged  Communist  trial  ao  the  regime  could 
preeent  a  brainwashed  church  dignitary  to 
the  world. 

WZLL    MOT    BOW 

Today,  the  Oovsraaent  in  Budapest,  nin 
by  Janoe  Kadar,  Is  making  noises  about  a 
Ittadaanty  eolation.  It  fts  offtatog  the  eardl- 
nal.  ao  one  ai  the  regttae  mtaJaten  euggaated, 
a  ehotoe:  Bther  leave  Budapeet  with  a  guar- 
aatee  <d  imhladered  paaaege  to  Rome,  or 
to  the  Ooverament  and  go 
the  atrtatly  veUflofaB  taaka  at.  the 
etoweh. 

Nobody  expects  the  cardinal  to  accept 
either  altematlTe.  Be  will  not  forswear  his 
native  land,  and  the  Vatican  supports  him  la 
thla  defmlnatlon. 
Relthsr  wm  be  pledge  fealty  to  a  regime 
by  Kadar.  whose  name  In  Kaatem 
la  aynonymoua  wtth  Vldkun  Quls- 
Uag'a  dning  World  War  11. 

Oardlnal  Iflndsaenty  never  had  a  chance 
to  try  hla  hand  and  aklU  at  any  siibstantlve 
type  of  ooeTtat^nne  with  the  Communists — 
the  kind,  for  instance,  that  pnvalls  In  Its 
atraage.  Indeterminate  way  In  Poland.  There, 
the  eardtnal  (aatepan  Wyntnakl)  and  the 
(Wladyalaw  Oomulka) ,  practice  on- 


Why  w«Bnt  Cardinal  Mlndsaanty  able  to 
try  the  aame  anwoach?  Poland  la  pracU- 
oaUy  100  percent  Catholic.  Hungary  U 
about  60  percent  to  two-thirds.  Oomulka 
and  Cardinal  Wyadnakl  wen  put  In  Jail 
about  the  eame  time. 

The  ferment  that  almost  blew  Poland 
apart  joat  before  the  Hungarian  revolution 
waa  diverted  by  the  simultaneous  niease  of 
both  the  cardinal  and  the  oonorade. 

The  church  and  state  have  ever  since 
lived  In  an  uneasy  state  of  coexistence. 
Oomulka  haa  often  nlled  on  the  influence 
of  the  cardinal  to  maintain  discipline  in 
Poland.    Otheielee.  aa  he  has  openly  said. 


Pound  aalght  be  wiped  off  the  map  of  Ku- 
rope. 

It  la  not  hard  to  gueae  who  would  erase 
the  country  geographically. 

In  Hungary  th«re  was  no  Communist  of 
evan  any  noatalglc  following  who  might 
have  been  able  tc  make  such  a  coexistence 
feasible. 

While  Kadar  h^  been  in  a  Conuniuilfit 
prison  himself,  ha  betrayed  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  the  one  he  hailed  as  so  genuine 
and  spontaneous. 

But  his  regime  feels  It  necessary  to  keep 
Cardinal  Mindsaeiity's  name  rolling  off  Hun- 
garian lips  today.  The  country,  as  In  most 
of  Xastern  Kuropc,  Is  riddled  with  new  fer- 
ment. fre:ih  uneatilneas. 

Therefore,  the  regime  needs  recognition 
by  someone  with  a  name  and  with  Influ- 
ence to  copper-rivet  Its  position. 

Cardinal  kCindsaenty  Is  more  than  a  name 
and  Influence  in  Hungary.  He  Is  a  living 
symbol — the  cardinal  prisoner,  so  as  to 
speak — of  life  In  Hungary.  Moreover,  he 
spans  three  genrratlons  of  history  so  Im- 
portant In  making  the  country  what  It  la 
today. 

When  he  would  not  yield  to  Communist 
preesuree,  ranging  from  wlthdnwal  of  sub- 
sidlea  to  war-ahattered  churches  and  church 
schools  to  orgfinialng  proreglme  "peace 
priests."  Rakosl   went  after   the  cardinal. 

In  the  yean  from  145  to  a  few  months 
befon  the  arreet.  Cardinal  Mlndssenty  im- 
patlenUy  brushe<j  off  dlacusalon  of  possible 
arreet. 

I  brought  the  subject  up  half  a  doeen 
times.  He  would  reply:  "That  Isn't  Impor- 
tant." Then,  he  would  plunge  again  Into 
the  problems  beuettlng  his  country. 

The  Bakoai  re^me  would  not  let  up  the 
pressure  on  hlni.  A  plan  had  even  been 
drafted  to  arrest  Cardinal  Mlndazenty  on 
Christmas  Day,  1»48.  There  would  be  too 
much  of  an  outcry,  some  of  the  party  higher- 
ups  cautioned. 

A  compromise  was  made:  the  regime  ar- 
raated  the  cardinal  day  after  Christmas. 
Cardinal  Mlndazenty  told  his  captora  be 
must  pray  before  going  to  Jail.  Ha  also  left 
behind  a  note  prepared  long  before,  that 
any  onnfeealon  by  him  to  the  regime  would 
not  be  authentic. 

Taking  hla  leave.  Cardinal  Mlndszenty 
klseed  his  aged  mother  goodby. 

"No  need  to  worry."  he  comforted  the 
sobbing  old  lady.  "Kverythlng  will  be  all 
right.     We  all  need  to  pray." 


PINANCINa  OF  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachuaettfi.  Mr. 
President.  Tuesday'*  edition  of  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  contained  an  outstanding 
editorial  favoring  purchase  by  the  United 
States  of  United  NaUons  bonds. 

I  wish  the  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  being  misled  on  this  issue 
would  take  time  to  read  this  editorial. 
It  comes  from  a  distinguished  newspaper 
of  Republican  persuasion,  which  has  al- 
ways supported  a  vigorous  foreign  policy 
for  the  United  Sates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial "United  Nations  Loan"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ord*ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

UmrxD  NATioif*  Loam 

Now  that  the  UN.  has  decided  to  meet  part 
of  Its  financial  needs  by  floating  s  bond 
leaue  the  United  States  Is  honor  bound  to 
support  it. 

Many  Americans  still  question  whether 
borrowing  Is  the  beet  way.     But  the  com- 


mitment has  been  made,  and  It  would,  be 
a  disaster  tf  the  bonds  were  not  tUbaialbcd 
now. 

Actiially  the  boade  are  but  o»e  part  of 
a  mere  oomprebenalve  and  senatMe  profrasa. 

The  problem  U  the  qpedal  aseesBsant  for 
the  emergency  force  In  the  Oaaa  strip  and 
the  operation  in  the  Congo.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  certain  other  nations  have  re- 
fused to  pay  their  share  on  the  ground  that 
they  oppose  the  peacekeeping  aettona. 
Some  smaller  natlona  have  been  uaaMe  to 
I>ay.  The  reault  has  been  a  growlag  deflelt 
and  a  disproportionate  burdening  of  thoee 
wiio  have  kept  up  their  payments. 

The  Assembly  has  attempted  to  meet  the 
situation  In  three  ways;  First,  by  approving 
new  appropriations  to  carry  the  emergency 
operations  through  the  preeent  flaeal  year 
and  assessing  the  cost  against  all  aaemben 
as  in  the  past;  second,  by  asking  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  to  rule  that  speetal 
assessments,  like  regxilar  assessments,  are 
expenses  of  the  organisation  and  legally 
binding  on  all  members  under  the  charter: 
third,  by  Issuing  bonds  to  pay  off  current 
obligations. 

The  second  step  Is  obvlouSiy  the  aiost  Im- 
portant. If  the  Court  nilee  that  speelal 
aaseasments  must  be  paid  and  tha  SMra- 
b«n  all  agree,  the  UJf .  problems  win  be  over. 
If  the  Court  acts  and  the  members  don't  pay 
up.  holdouts  may  lose  their  voting  rights  In 
the  Assembly,  which  Is  a  heavy  aanctlon. 

The  bond  Issue  would  also  help  to  aqueese 
money  out  of  the  delinquents  becatiee  repay- 
menta  would  be  made  at  the  rate  of  glO  mil- 
Uon  a  year  out  of  regular  UJf.  aaaeasBisnts. 
which  all  aaemben  pay.  The  United  States, 
for  example,  is  now  getting  up  nearly  00 
percent  of  the  UJi^.'s  special  operatloa  oosta, 
but  for  that  part  covered  by  the  bond  Issue 
It  would  pay  only  32  percent  (Its  regular 
assessment  share). 

UN.  finances  are  beginning  to  look  up. 
We  can  and  should  support  the  loan. 


WATERSHED  AND  FOREST  MANAGE- 
MENT  RESEARCH  AT  PARSOIfS.  W. 
VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  last  year  during  the  course 
of  hearings  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Comznlttee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  attention  was  given  to  the  need 
for  the  construction  of  a  Watershed  and 
Forest  Management  Research  Laboratory 
at  Parsons,  W.  Va.  Dr.  V.  L,  Harper,  of 
the  Forest  Service,  testified  refsrdbic 
the  need  for  such  a  laboratory  to  proTlde 
badly  needed  facilities  for  watershed 
management  work — very  little  of  which 
is  being  done  at  present,  Inchidlng  hy- 
drology facilities.  Alao  needed  are:  a 
soil  physics  laboratory,  three  physiology 
and  silvlcultural  laboratories,  a  green- 
house. ofBce  space,  a  garage,  and  storage 
space.  It  was  estimated  that  $200,000 
would  be  required  to  meet  these  needs. 

Following  the  hearings.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill  to 
provide  the  $200,000.  but  the  committee 
did  not  accept  the  proposal.  Conse- 
quently, on  August  4,  1981. 1  wrote  to  the 
Honorable  David  E.  Bell.  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  urged  that  the 
funds  be  included  in  the  budget  estimate 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1963.  I  am  disappointed  to  find  that 
the  moneys  were  not  recommended  In 
the  fiscal  1903  budget  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  few  days  ago.  I  shall,  tliereT 
fore,  attempt  again  to  amend  the  bUl 
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when  It  l8  again  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  this  year  to 
include  moneyi  for  this  very  wortliy 
purpose.  I  am  now  Informed  that  an 
overall  figure  of  $150,000  will  be  siiflldent. 

The  watershed  management  problems 
prevailing  in  the  central  Appalachian 
Mountain  region  involve  the  manage- 
ment and  harvesting  of  the  hardwood 
forest  to  prevent  destructive  flood  run- 
off and  keep  soil  erosion  to  a  minimum 
and,  at  the  same  time.  Improve  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  water  coming 
from  forest  lands.  The  money  which 
T  am  going  to  request  for  construction  of 
the  facility  at  Parsons,  W.  Va.,  is  needed 
to  facilitate  research  in  the  management 
of  these  watershed  lands  for  soil  stability 
and  beneficial  streamflow. 

The  Appalachian  Moimtaln  region  oc- 
cupies the  headwaters  of  several  major 
river  systems  in  Eastern  United  States. 
There  are  many  industries  located  along 
these  rivers  which  are  dependent  upon  a 
reliable  streamflow  for  their  water  sup- 
ply. Demand  for  industrial  water  con- 
tinues to  increase.  Furthermore,  the 
Appalachian  region  Is  fast  becoming 
popular  for  outdoor  recreation.  High 
quality  water  improves  fishing,  boating, 
swimming,  and  other  outdoor  recrea- 
tional activities.  There  are  many  cities 
and  towns  that  depend  on  the  water 
from  the  Appalachian  Mountains  for 
their  municipal  supplies.  Water  for 
drinking  must  be  pure — no  more  than  10 
parts  per  million  of  solid  material — and 
these  watersheds  could  yield  water  which 
can  be  consumed  without  treatment. 
Unfortunately,  many  aro  not  yielding 
water  free  of  contamination.  Poor  log- 
ging and  forestry  practices  have  resulted 
in  some  Instances  In  50.000  or  more  parts 
of  sediment  i>er  million  parts  of  water, 
mainly  from  soil  erosion  and  debris  in 
the  streams. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  able  assist- 
ance from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  Senator  Stknkis,  one 
of  the  senior  members  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  I  have  only 
yesterday  discussed  the  matter  with  him. 
I  congratulate  him  upon  his  intoest  In 
forestry  research  even  when  that  re- 
searoh  Is  being  conducted  in  States  other 
than  his  own  State  Of  MiswliwlppL  He 
has  been  a  pioneer  In  the  field  of  forestry 
research,  and  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
help  that  he  has  given  me.  I  shall  hope 
that  my  committee  will  this  year  favor- 
ably consider  my  amendment  In  order 
that  needed  research  may  be  done  at 
Parsons,  W.  Va.,  on  land  owned  by  the 
Oovemment  and  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Femow  Experimental  Forest. 
This  makes  possible  an  Ideal  arrange- 
ment of  both  Indoor  and  outdoor  labora- 
tory facilities  so  necessary  in  studying 
the  complex  watershcid  problems  of  this 
forest  area. 


Mr.  BIBLB.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanioMKU  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  imfin- 
lahed  bugtaesg.  HJt.  6148. 

The  ACmNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bOl  (HJi.  5143)  to  amend  section 
801  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  estab- 
lish a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of 
ColumUa/*  approved  March  3.  1901. 

Mr.  WTRT.TC  2fr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  abeenceof  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  derk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  ESTABLLSH- 
INO  CODE  OF  LAW  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
further  morning  business? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  dosed. 


POSTAL    RATES    AND    COMMUNIST 
PUBLICATIONS 

Mrs.  NEUBERQER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  supporting  President  Kennedy's  re- 
quest for  postal  rate  increases.  The 
postal  deficit  runs  some  $774  million. 
Without  Increases  the  deficit  this  com- 
ing year  will  run  even  higher. 

The  postal  rate  bill  passed  last  week  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  provides 
that  third-class  mail— advertising,  clrou- 
lars,  and  so-called  Junk  mail— would 
hare  its  rates  increased  by  $161.9  million 
annually.  This  is  a  substantial  increase. 
Flrst-dass  mail  rates  would  be  increased 
from  4  to  6  cents  for  letters  and  airmail 
from  7  to  8  cents. 

But  there  is  a  serious  defect  tn  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  amendment  dealing  with  mail 
classified  as  Communist  propaganda.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  tiiat  the  largest 
newsp«>er  of  my  State,  the  Oregonian, 
in  an  editorial  stated  "This  is  an  ex- 
ample of  legislation  through  emotion 
rather  than  reason." 

Foreign  mall  travels  pursuant  to  re- 
ciprocal Intemational  agreements,  and 
the  United  States  is  a  member  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union.  Under  terms  of 
the  convention,  mail  is  delivered  to  the 
addressee  by  the  country  of  destination 
without  payment  of  any  part  of  the  post- 
age to  that  ooimtry.  This  is  a  reciprocal 
arrangement  of  mutual  advantage. 

Aoeordlng  to  the  facts,  96  million 
ppunds  of  printed  matter  were  sent  from 
the  United  States  and  approximately  76 
minion  pounds  of  printed  matter  were 
received  in  the  United  States  during  fis- 
cal year  1961.  Thus  the  UB.  Post  Ofllce 
actually  gains  under  this  mutual  ar- 
rangentent. 

I  was  pleased  by  the  strong  position 
taken  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  his  press  conference  of  January 
24.  dealing  with  Communist  mail. 

BCr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  in  the  Rxooas  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Portland  Oregonian  of 
F^brxuuT  1.  1962,  mtitied  "What  We 
Dont  Know,"  together  with  the  state- 
ment by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  his  January  24,  1962,  press 
conference. 


There  being  no  obJeetion«  the  editcnial 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RscoKD.  as  follows: 

WbAT  Wx  DoMtx  Karaw 

House  amendment  of  the  postal  ratee  bill 
to  Include  a  provision  prohibiting  the  post 
office  from  handling  man  clasalfled  by  the 
Attorney  General  aa  Communist  propaganda 
Is  an  example  of  legislation  throtigh  emotion 
rather  than  reason. 

We  d<»'t  ask  any  sympatby  for  Soviet 
propagandlBcrs.  But  think  a  minute:  Do 
the  American  people  really  want  to  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  enemy^  wave- 
length? Is  a  Khrushchev  speech  Soviet 
propaganda?  Of  coxirse.  Do  we  not.  there- 
fore, want  to  know  what  Khroahchev  la  say- 
ing, or,  for  that  matter,  what  his  paid  prop- 
agandists are  saying?  Are  we  eo  ecared  that 
we  cannot  teU  the  right  from  the  wrong, 
the  good  £r<»n  the  bad,  that  we  dont  even 
want  to  meet  our  opponenta  In  open  debate? 
Is  the  American  cause  really  aa  weak  as  all 
that?  Is  the  patriotism  of  Americans  so 
suspect? 

Such  questions.  In  themeelvee,  point  up 
the  ridiculous  consequences  of  legislation 
paaaed  by  the  House  in  a  moment  of  false 
patrlotiam.. 

It  Bhoiild  be  added,  too,  that  the  TTnlted 
Statea  has  been  sending  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain seven  times  as  much  vatil  (16  million 
pounds  per  year  as  compared  with  2J  mil- 
lion pounds)  as  has  been  coming  to  us  from 
Russia  and  Its  satellites.  We  eonld  expect 
retaliation;  and  the  ludicrous  point  would 
be  that  the  initial  atep  at  blind  reatrietlon 
had  been  taken  by  us.  not  by  the  Oconmu- 
nisu,  with  whoee  system  it  would  be  more 
compatible. 

The  SMiate  ahould  take  a  long  look  at 
this  one  and  ahould  get  Ita  backbone  In 
shape  for  a  stand  on  the  principles  of  free- 
dom. 

CoHMuwarr  Man. 
Queetlon.  Ur.  Preaident.  what  la  your  view 
of  the  Houae  amendment  to  tbe  poetal  rate 
bin  which  would  prohibit  tiM  post  oOee 
from  distributing  maU  lab^ed  as  "Oommu- 
nlst  propaganda"? 

Answer.  Well,  I  think  it  does  not  give  the 
Attorney  General — ^I  have  Juat  read  the  lan- 
guage here — ^it  doea  not  give  the  Attorney 
General  very  clear  guidance  as  to  wbat  be 
Is  suppoeed  to  label  Communist  and  pc^tl- 
cal  propaganda.  la  be  sapposed  to  label 
newspapers  that  may  be  xeoelved  or  apeecbes. 
or  whatever  they  may  be.  so  that  tb«  lan- 
guage la  somewhat  vague?  In  addition.  I 
t-htnfc  that  we  want  to  realise  that  thla  is 
a  reciprocal  matter,  and  I  think  In  the  last 
12  months  ending  March  81,  1061,  we  sent 
a  total  of  16  million  poanda  of  mall  of  all 
typea  sent  to  the  Iron  Cortata  oonntrlee. 
and  a  lot  of  it  went  to  frlenda  and  relatives 
in  Iron  Curtain  countrtea,  and  food  pack- 
ages and  all  of  the  rest,  and  we  were  only 
receiving  2  J)  million  pounds. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  drop  In  the  amount 
of  miM  coming  In  from  Communist  coun- 
tries In  the  last  few  months,  really  since 
last  spring.  If  there  Is  also  an  t/BarX  made 
by  the  Conmiunlsts  to  deny  us  ability  to 
send  mail,  it  Is  going  to  prsMnt  serious 
problems  for  a  good  many  Americans  who 
have  been  carrying  on  oomspondence  with 
friends  and  relatives.  Ifow,  I  know  that  Is 
not  the  purpoee.  I  think  that  the  Senate 
should  examine  the  language  -nrj  cleariy 
and  make  sure  that  it  la  effective  and  la  re- 
spcHislve  to  eur  national  needs,  and  deter- 
mine whether  the  rather  genaraUaed  Instruc- 
tions t9  the  Attoraey  Genwal  fall  within 
the  nece— ity  of  legal  preelskm. 

I  think  the  American  peopis  are  used  to 
bearing  aU  aldea,  and  I  dent  think  that 
they  are  partlculariy  impressHI  by  a  good 
deal  of  what  I  have  seen  of  propaganda.   We 
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•end  «  good  deal  of  mall  out  and  I  want  to 
be  lure  that  our  rights  to  aend  our  mall  and 
our  views  and  our  correspondence  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  are  not  Interfered  with. 

I    think   that   the  Senate  should   look    at 
It  carefully. 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  EDUCATIONAL 
QUALITY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Tuesday  completed  floor  action 
upon  one  of  the  major  programs  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  In  the  field  of  education 
when  it  sent  to  conference  the  higher 
education  segment  of  the  President's 
program.  Last  May  25  the  first  segment 
of  his  program  was  accomplished  by  the 
Senate  when  it  passed  and  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  S.  1021,  to  pro- 
vide Federal  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  for  elementary  and  secondary 
public  education. 

This  morning  I  have  the  great  honor 
and  privilege  of  sending  to  the  desk  two 
bills  which  represent  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  in  two  additional  sectors  of 
education. 

I  am  confident  that  the  excellent 
cooperation  I  have  received  from  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  from  the  members  of  the  full 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
permit  early  committee  action  on  these 
measures.  The  first  bill  I  send  to  the 
desk  is  entitled  the  "Improvement  of 
Educational  Quality  Act  of  1962 .'■  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address  indicated  his  desire  that  the 
Congress  authorize  programs  designed 
to  Improve  the  preparation  of  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  tesu;hers: 
to  offer  outstanding  teachers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  further  study  in  the  subject 
matter  courses  taught  by  them;  and  to 
encourage  widespread  use  of  improved 
practices  and  methods  in  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teaching.  That  far- 
seeing  program  was  further  emphasized 
in  the  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  February  6.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
section  from  the  February  6  message 
relating  to  improvement  of  educational 
quality  which  may  be  found  on  pages  4-6 
of  House  Document  No.  330  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Impbowmkitt  or  Educational  QuALrry 
Strengthening  financial  support  for  educa- 
tion by  general  Federal  aid  will  not,  however 
l)e  sufficient  Specific  measures  directed  at 
selected  problems  are  also  needed  t<>  improve 
the  quality  of  education.  And  the  key  u> 
educational  quality  Is  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. About  1  out  of  every  5  of  the  nearly 
1.600,000  teachers  In  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  falls  to  meet  full  certification 
standards  for  teaching  or  has  not  completed 
4  years  of  college  work.  Our  Immediate  con- 
cern should  be  to  siflford  them  every  possible 
opportunity  to  Improve  their  professional 
skills  and  their  command  of  the  subjects 
they  teach 

In  all  of  the  principal  areas  of  aciideniic 
Instruction — English,  mathematics,  physical 
and  biological  science*,  foreign  languages. 
history,  geography,  and  the  social  sciences — 
significant  advances  are  being  made.  b<jth  in 


pushing  back  -he  frontiers  of  knowledge  and 
In  the  methods  of  transmitting  that  knowl- 
edi?e.  To  kee;j  our  teachers  up  to  date  on 
such  advances,  special  Institutes  are  offered 
in  some  of  these  areas  by  many  colleges 
and  unlversltl'?s.  financed  In  part  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  FViundatlon  and  the  Office  of 
Education  Many  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teacher?  would  profit  from  a  full  year 
of  full-time  ttudy  In  their  subject-matter 
fields  Very  lew  can  afford  to  do  so  Yet 
the  benefits  of  such  a  year  could  be  shared 
by  outstanding;  teachers  with  others  In  their 
schools  and  sch'X)!  systems  as  well  as  with 
countless  students  We  should  be«ln  to 
make  such  opportunities  available  to  the 
elementary  ard  secondary  school  teachers  of 
this  country  i  nd  thereby  accord  Ur>  this  pro- 
fession the  .support,  prestige,  and  recogni- 
tion It  deserves 

Another  n«ed  Is  for  higher  standiwds  of 
teacher  educitlon.  course  content,  and  In- 
structional rrethfxls  The  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  train  our  teachers  need  finan- 
cial help  to  examine  and  further  strengthen 
their  progra-Tis  Increased  research  and 
demonstration  efforts  must  be  directed  t<i- 
ward  Improving  the  learning  and  teaching 
of  subject  matter  and  developing  new  and 
improved  learning  ald.s  Excellent  but  lim- 
ited work  In  educational  research  and  devel- 
opment has  been  undertaken  by  project.s 
supported  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Ot!ice  of  Eklucatlon.  and  private 
groups.  Thli  must  be  Increased-  Intrexluc- 
Ing  and  demonstrating  to  far  more  schools 
than  at  pre.sent  up-to-date  educational 
methfKls  uslr  g  the  newest  Instructional  ma- 
terials and  t-qulpment.  and  providing  the 
most  effective  Inservlce  training  and  staff 
utilization 

Finally.  In  many  urban  as  well  as  rural 
areas  of  the  country,  our  school  systems  are 
confronted  with  unusually  severe  educ.i- 
tlonal  probU  n\s  which  require  the  develop- 
ment of  new  approaches--the  problems  of 
gifted  children,  deprived  children,  children 
with  lanKUai,'e  problems,  and  children  with 
problems  that  contribute  to  the  high  dropout 
rate,  to  nam;  but  a  few 

To  help  m'-'et  all  of  these  needs  for  better 
educational  (jualUy  and  development,  and  to 
provide  a  proper  Federal  role  of  assistance 
and  leadership,  I  rec<jmmend  that  the  Con- 
gres.s  enact  a  program  designed  to  help  Im- 
pr(jve  the  excellence  of  American  education 
by  authorizing  — 

1  I  I  The  award  each  year  of  up  to  2.500 
scholarships  to  outstanding  elementary  and 
secondary  schotil  teachers  for  a  year  of  full- 
time  study. 

i2i  The  e;  irtbll.shment  of  Institute;*  at  col- 
leges and  universities  for  elementary  and 
secondary  sch'ioi  teachers  of  those  siibject.s 
In  which  Improved  In.struction  Is  needed. 

i3i  Grant*  to  Institutions  of  iilgher  edu- 
cation to  pay  part  of  the  cimt  of  sjieclal 
projects  designed  U>  strengthen  teacher 
preparation  programs  through  better  cur- 
rlLVilums  and  teaching  niethiKis, 

i4i  Amendment  of  the  Coiperatlve  Re- 
search Act  to  permit  support  <;f  extensive 
multipurpose  educational  researcn.  develop- 
ment, demonstration  and  evaluation  proj- 
ects    and 

I  5)  Cirant.s  for  local  public  sch  Mil  systems 
to  conduct  demonstration  or  experimental 
projects  of  Urnited  duration  to  improve  th'- 
quality  of  iiniructlon  or  meet  special  educa- 
tional problems  in  elementary  and  secondary 
sch'ols 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  m  the 
provision  of  this  training  and  instruction 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  the  resources  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  be  utilized  through  in- 
stitutes at  which  the  pro(K)sed  advanced 
study  would  be  conducted 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Riblcoff's  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1962.  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  which  discusses  in  detail 
the  proposed  legislation,  together  with 
its  attachments,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  enclosures  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  or  Health. 

Eut'CATION.    AND    WeLJ-ABF. 

February  S.  19^2. 
Tlie  Presidf.nt. 
U  S    Sfuatf. 
Wa.itiingtiin.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  President  I  am  enclosing  for 
yuir  consideration  a  proposed  bill,  entitled 
the  "Improvement  of  Educational  Quality 
Act  of  1962."  to  assist  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  Individual  teachers,  and  State  and 
local  s«^ho. ■!  systems  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  It 
would  authorize  closely  related  progromB  de- 
signed to  improve  the  preparation  of  ele- 
mentary and  8ec<}ndary  school  teachers,  to 
offer  outstauidlng  teachers  an  opportunity 
for  further  study  In  the  subject*  taught  by 
them,  and  to  encourage  widespread  use  of 
Improved  practices  In  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  Instruction  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  amendments  to  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act,  these  programs  would  be  au- 
thorized for  a  period  of  5  years. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  carry  out 
the  President's  recnmmendatlona  for  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  elementary  and  aecoi^dary 
education  contained  In  his  special  message 
on  education  of  February  fl,  1963. 

Tlie  programs  that  would  be  authorized 
by  the  bill  are  briefly  outlined  and  described 
in  the  foU<jwlng  paragraphs. 

A  Improvement  of  quality  of  teaching 
(title  li  Among  our  approximately  16  mil- 
lion elementary  and  secondary  teachers  there 
exist  wide  variations  In  professlonai  prepa- 
ration, knowledge  of  subjects  taught,  ex- 
perience and  opportunity  for  professional 
itnproveint'nt  and  advancement  Much  can 
be  done  to  provide  opptjrtunltlee  for  teachers 
to  Improve  their  knowledge  of  subject  matter 
and  their  command  of  the  moet  advanced 
techniques  of  Instruction.  At  the  same  time. 
attention  needs  to  be  focused  on  the  initial 
preparation  of  teachers,  because  any  Inade- 
quacy In  this  respect  Is  difficult  to  overcome 
at  a  later  stage  Of  all  the  professions,  teach- 
ing most  requires  the  breadth  of  knowledge 
associated  with  a  sound,  liberal  education 
Tlie  progriiins  herein  proposed  are  aimed  at 
bringing  atxjut  improvements  along  these 
lines 

1  Arrangements  with  colleges  and  uni- 
versities fir  the  operation  of  Institutes  for 
advanced  study  by  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  and  supervisors  in  subject- 
matter  areas  In  Which  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  hnds  there  is  widespread  need  for 
unproved   quality  of   instruction    (see.    101) 

This  authority  would  provide.  In  other 
biisic  curriculum  areas,  the  opportunity  for 
Improvement  that  has  been  provided  In 
mathemat!c«.  .icience.  and  modern  foreign 
lai'.KuaKPs  throuRh  Institute  programs  ad- 
mliii.stered  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Education.  The  eilst- 
ing  pr(  Krams  have  been  so  successful  In 
imprijviii..;  instruction  that  the  relative 
nfv'lect  of  Uie»;e  subjects  has  been  dramat- 
ically re-,  rrsed  in  a  few  years. 

There  .ire  other  subjects  Jn  the  8chf)Ol 
curriculum,  however  In  which  better  in- 
struction Is  required  in  order  to  attain  high 
etlucalhjnal  standards  In  such  fields  as 
rending  and  EngU.sh  composition,  for  ex- 
ample, we  believe  that  short  term  and  regu- 
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lar  session  teacher  institutes  could  bring 
about  the  same  revltallKaUon  of  Instruction 
as  has  occtured  In  modem  foreign  languages. 
Moreorer,  ttaeae  skills  are  absolutely  easen- 
Ual  to  a  BtuOsnt's  pgotrssa  ta  all  fields  of 
learning.  Including  the  physical  sclencea, 

In  arranging,  through  grants  or  contracts, 
for  the  Institutes  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation— In  addition  to  making  a  finding  tbat 
Improved  Instruction  In  the  subject  matter 
Is  needed  and  Is  not  being  met  through  In- 
stitute programs  already  authorised — would 
give  preference  to  those  subjects  which  are 
generally  accepted  as  meeting  college 
entrance  requirements.  Teachers  attending 
such  Institutes  would  re<:«lve  a  stipend  of  975 
per  week,  plus  915  per  week  for  each  depend- 
ent, during  the  period  of  attendance. 

2.  Authorization  of  2,500  annual  scholar- 
ship grants  to  outstanding  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  for  1  year  of  full-time 
study  In  a  college  or  university  of  their 
choice  (sec.  103) : 

The  number  of  grants  authorized  each  year 
by  Congress  would  be  allocated  among  the 
States  (and  the  Dlstrl:t  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  full-time  certified 
elementary  and  secondf xy  school  teachers  in 
each  SUte,  with  not  leas  than  10  to  any 
State.  Teachers  would  be  selected  for  these 
granu  by  a  representative  State  commission 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  Each  teacher 
selected  would  receive  an  amount  equivalent 
to  his  or  her  annual  salary  as  a  teacher,  but 
not  more  than  96,000.  for  a  year  of  study  In 
the  subject-matter  field  In  which  they  teach 
or  are  expected  to  teach.  While  the  number 
of  such  grants  is  relatl\ely  small,  the  returns 
would  be  very  great.  The  teachers  selected 
would  be  those  who  have  demonstrated 
special  ability  as  scholars  and  aptitude  for 
teaching,  and  who  show  promise  of  being 
able  to  make  algnlflcant  contributions  to 
Improvements  In  the  quality  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  A  year  of  full- 
time  study  has  many  advantages  over  the 
"piecemeal"  approach  of  a  few  siunmer- 
sesslon  cotirsea  spread  over  a  period  of  years. 
Moet  teachers,  however,  are  not  able  finan- 
cially to  devote  a  full  year  to  study.  The 
existence  of  these  grants  would  serve  to 
emphasize  the  high  vslue  the  Nation  places 
upon  excellent  teachers  and  to  encourage 
similar  SUte  and  private  programs  for 
teachera. 

In  addition  to  the  grant  to  the  teacher,  the 
draft  bill  provides  for  a  9500  ooet  of  educa- 
tion allowance  to  the  ODllege  or  university  the 
grant  recipient  attends. 

8.  Authorization  for  grants  to  colleges  and 
universities  for  projects  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  teacher  education  (sec.  103) : 

Any  comprehensive  effort  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion must  Include  a  concerted  effort  to  raise 
the  standards  of  teacher  preparation  pro- 
grams and  the  standards  for  the  selection 
of  teaching  candidates  and  their  continua- 
tion in  such  programs.  This  proposal  would 
make  grants  available  to  higher  education 
Institutions  having  programs  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  individuals  to  teach  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  projects  to  strengthen  these  programs 
through  Improvement  of  course  content  and 
curriculum.  Improvement  of  student  teaching 
activities,  and  Impnrvement  of  selection, 
continuation,  and  graduation  standards  In 
such  programs.  The  Institutions  themselves 
would,  of  cotirse,  deislgn  the  projects  and 
submit  them  for  consideration.  In  review- 
ing applications,  the  Oommlssloner  wotild 
obtain  the  advice  and  recommendations  of 
persons  competent  to  evaluate  the  merits  of 
the  projects. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  direct  relation- 
ship between  the  quality  and  Intellectual 
content  of  teacher  education  and  the  quality 


of  stwlent  attracted  to  a  eaieer  In  teaching. 
There  Is  evidence  that  teaching  as  a  profes- 
sion Is  not  attracting  a  proportionate  share 
of  our  most  able  college  stodents.  and  that 
many  able  and  dedicated  tsachen  suffer  trotn 
inadequats  academic  preparation.  While  we 
reoognlas  that  inadeqiiate  salaries  for 
teachers  is  a  major  factor  In  this  situation, 
we  beUeva  tbat  Improvements  In  teacher 
education  can  significantly  Improve  the 
status  of  the  profession.  This  proposal 
wotUd  encourage  and  help  colleges  and  luil- 
versttles  to  make  desired  Improvements. 

B.  Broader  Application  of  Improved  In- 
structional Practices  (title  n) :  The  quality 
of  our  schools  could  be  Increased  signifi- 
cantly If  all  that  were  known  concerning 
the  most  effective  instructional  practices 
were  put  Into  practice  on  a  wide  scale. 
Moreover,  a  good  start  could  be  made  in 
averting  the  dangerous  social  and  economic 
consequences  of  failure  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  large  numbers  of  culturally 
deprived  and  disadvantaged  children.  The 
provisions  of  this  bill  would  provide  the 
means  of  accelerating  desirable  changes  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  Edu- 
cational research  alone  Is  not  sufficient — we 
must  encourage  the  wide  Implementation  of 
reaeardi  findings,  while  giving  new  vigor 
and  t^JTw^n^rinn  to  the  continued  search  for 
better  methods  of  instruction  In  our  schools. 

1.  Grants  to  States  for  local  educational 
agency  projects  to  improve  the  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  (sec.  201) : 

The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  help 
achieve  one  of  the  greatest  needs  In  educa- 
tion— ^to  translate  research  and  experimental 
findings  Into  actual  practice  In  the  schools. 
The  knowledge  Is  available  in  many  aspects 
of  school  organization.  Instructional  meth- 
ods, and  corrlculums  to  bring  about  dramatic 
Improvements  In  education.  But  the  use  of 
new  techniques  has  been  limited  almost  en- 
tirely to  special  "laboratory"  schools  and 
to  a  few  schools  selected  for  experimental 
projects.  Not  only  do  Innovations  cost 
money,  but  parents,  teachers,  school  admin- 
istrators, and  students  generally  must  ex- 
perience them  in  practice  befcxe  they  are 
accepted  and  used. 

Most  of  the  grant  funds  would  be  used  to 
pay  one-half  the  cost  of  pilot,  demonstra- 
tion, and  experimental  projects  submitted  to 
the  State  education  agency  by  local  public 
school  districts  and  approved  by  the  State 
agency  under  criteria  and  procedures  set 
forth  in  the  Bute's  plan.  Section  201(c)  of 
the  draft  bills  sets  forth  seven  types  of  proj- 
ects as  Illustrations  of  programs  In  which 
Federal  funds  might  be  used  to  Improve  the 
quality  and  effeettveneae  of  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  These  are: 
programs  and  curriculum  adaptations  for 
exceptionally  gifted  children,  for  children 
having  language  dlfflcultlee,  and  for  deprived 
and  disadvantaged  children;  Improving  the 
effectiveness  of  teachers  through  preservlce, 
internship,  and  Inservlce  programs;  the  more 
effective  utilization  of  new  or  Improved 
Instructional  materials  and  equipment  and 
the  develofMnent  of  improvements  In  school 
building  design;  the  development  of  new 
types  of  Instruction  or  programing  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools;  and  coordi- 
nation at  school  programs  and  planning  in 
deteriorated  or  depressed  commvmltles  with 
planning  and  programs  of  other  organiza- 
tions working  to  Improve  conditions  In  the 
area.  Bach  project  would  Include  the  acqui- 
sition of  library  and  other  nuiterlal  and 
equipment  needed  for  the  educational  pro- 
gram Involved. 

Up  to  10  percent  of  a  State's  allotment 
could  be  used  by  the  State  education  agency 
to  expand  and  Improve  State  services  In  de- 
veloping, evaluating,  and  promoting  the 
broader    application    of    Improved    Instruc- 


tional practices  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

All  of  these  activities  place  the  emphasis 
upon  raising  the  standards  of  excellence  in 
our  schools,  and  upon  making  this  excel- 
Isnoe  available  to  all  the  chlldrsB  attending 
these  schools.  The  bill  woiild  a<rthf>rl7.e  the 
appropriation  of  950  million  annually  for 
this  program,  allotted  among  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  their  relative  populations.  This 
Is  the  most  practical  and  direct  Investment 
the  Nation  ootild  make  In  an  effort  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education.  Used  with 
Intelligence  and  imagination,  this  invest- 
ment would  be  as  vital  to  our  fundamental 
national  interest  as  any  we  could  make.  Tlie 
necessary  know-how  to  Improve  our  schools 
Is,  in  large  measure,  at  hand — and  this  pro- 
gram affords  the  means  to  apply  that  knowl- 
edge. 

2.  Amendment  of  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  so  as  to  provide  the  means  to 
develop,  evaluate,  and  denumstrats  new  In- 
structional practices  and  materials  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  (sec.  202)  : 
Tlie  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendmsnt 
to  Public  Law  531  (83d  Cong.)  Is  to  give  a 
much-needed  new  dimension  to  the  program 
of  cooperative  research  In  education.  The 
act  now  authorises  educational  research, 
demonstrations,  and  surveys  to  be  carried 
out  by  colleges  and  universities  and  State 
education  agencies  on  a  contract  or  coop- 
eratively financed  basis.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  authorize  grants  for 
these  purposes  as  well  as  contracts,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  participation  of  educational  re- 
search and  professional  training  organlaa- 
tions  as  well  as  colleges  and  universities  and 
of  local  as  well  as  State  educational  agen- 
cies, and  to  specifically  authorize  grants  to 
universities  and  colleges  and  other  research 
organizations  to  assist  them  In  establishing 
and  operating,  whenever  ^>p(oprlate  In  co- 
operation with  State  and  local  educational 
agencies,  centers  for  educatknal  research 
and  development  and  for  the  evaluation  and 
demonstration  of  experimental  programs  In 
actual  school  settings.  A  few  such  pro- 
grams are  now  being  conducted  with  very 
excellent  results,  but  financial  support  and 
(H-gacizational  leadership  has  not  been  suflt- 
cient  to  do  the  Job  on  a  suflldsnt  scale  or  to 
spread  the  benefits  widely  among  the 
schools. 

This  strengthening  of  the  cooperative  re- 
search program  would  have  a  direct  relation 
to  the  utilization  of  State  project  grants  out- 
lined in  B-1  above.  In  that  the  practices  de- 
veloped and  tested  could  be  used  by  the 
States  on  a  widespread  basis. 

C.  Miscellaneoxu  Provisions  (title  III) : 
This  title  of  the  draft  bill  contains  pertinent 
definitions  and  administrative  provisions, 
including  a  specific  prohibition  against  Fed- 
eral control  of  education. 

In  conclusion,  I  wholeheartedly  commend 
to  you  the  provisions  contained  In  the  en- 
closed draft  bill.  Every  program  that  would 
be  authorized  In  the  draft  bill  Is  designed  to 
meet  a  basic  requirement  In  the  effort  to 
raise  standards  In  education  and  to  do  so  In 
such  a  way  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  Intrude  upon  the  fundamental  re- 
sponsibllitlee  of  States,  local  school  districts, 
and  Institutions  of  higher  learning.  Each 
program  would  be  related  and  complemen- 
tary to  the  others  so  as  together  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  quality  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary education.  The  purpose  to  be  accom- 
plished is  truly  national  and  Is  basic  to  the 
security  and  well-being  of  our  Nation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Btidgst  advises  that  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  would  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

AssRzsioorT, 

Seeretury. 
(Enclosures.) 
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Arrmor«iATto.v  BEgraKMnrra 
TitU-  r    rniprov.mi-nt  of  teacb*r  educa- 

Iiuvli'iiti'.s  for  advanced  traintiiK  for 
t<'ti>-li«'n  - 

H<-hiiiikn<hip    Krtiiit8    for    outstanding 

U"ii«hfr<    ,-.  - 

SI^U-  coriimissloiis   

I'rohit  (ntiiU  t<)  strcnglhen  teacher 

eihicatloii       .  .   .      

Tillr  II     BrotidiT  *ppllcntmn  cf  Improved 
uistructiotml  priKUcen 

t  irniiUs  t<)  .-States  to  stpiiKthen  liistruc- 
tuin  suixTvisum  aii<l  a<lniiiilstru- 
llon  - 

•  IruiLs  to  Stiiti-H  for  <l><tji»l  proh-rf* 

Onuits  to  luilvHrsities  and  colleKis, 
Stall'  imIik-hUoii  *uen(lfs.  lUid  Iim-hI 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pay  a  very  deserved  tribute  to  Secretary 
Ribicoff  for  his  great  educational  states- 
manship in  connection  with  all  these 
education  bills.  In  connection  with  the 
two  bills  I  am  introducing  today  for  the 
administration.  Secretary  RibicofT  has 
been  of  great  service  to  our  committee, 
and.  equally  of  course,  of  great  service 
to  the  President,  through  conducting 
much  of  the  research  necessary  for  us 
to  give  consideration  to  the  form  which 
the  proposed  legislation  should  take  at 
the  time  of  its  submission  to  the  Senate 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
great  service  of  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  In  the  f^eld  of 
education — and  the  same  is  true  of  his 
work  in  all  the  other  fields  falling  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  his  Department 
especially  since  the  Secretary  certainly 
is  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  our  time 
in  the  field  of  health  legislation  in  our 
country.  However.  I  wish  particularly 
to  commend  him  for  the  notable  work 
he  has  been  doing  in  the  past  several 
months  in  the  field  of  adult  education, 
for  that  is  what  the  Secretary  really  has 
been  doing  He  has  gone  from  coast  to 
coast,  from  State  to  State,  to  discuss 
with  the  parents  of  America  the  serious 
educational  crisis  which  confronts  the 
country  in  these  very  troublous  times. 

I  have  followed  with  great  interest  and 
high  approval  the  program  of  adult  edu- 
cation which  Secretary  Ribicoff  has  car- 
ried on.  He  is  now,  I  understand,  giv- 
ing a  series  of  lectures  dealing  with 
various  phases  of  this  problem.  The  biU.^ 
I  am  introducing  today  in  behalf  of  the 
administration  are  bills  which  have  been 
prepared  very  carefully  with  Secretary 
RibicofT  and  represent  his  sound,  wise, 
farseeing    educational   statesmanship. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  bill  which 
I  propose  to  introduce  this  morning  on 
behalf  of  the  administration  is  entitled 
"The  Adult  Literacy  Act  of  1962,  ■  which 
Is  designed  to  assist  the  States  and  local 
communities  in  establishing  programs 
of  instruction  for  adults  who  are  unable 
to  read  and  write  English  or  who  have 
not  achieved  a  sixth-grade  level  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  shocking  to  realize  that 
approximately   8   million   adults   m   the 


United  States.  8  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion 25  years  of  age  or  over,  must  un- 
fortunately be  defined  as  functionally  il- 
literate It  is  a  shocking  thing  that  al- 
most 20  million  adult  Americans  cannot 
adequately  read  an  English-language 
newspaper  The  bill  which  I  shall  intro- 
duce is  designed  to  meet  and  overcome 
this  blot  upon  the  Nation's  record  of  edu- 
cational achievement.  The  bill  would 
provide  for  specialized  preparation  of 
teachers  and  provision  for  appropriate 
teaching  materials  in  this  difficult  field 
of  adult  education.  It  further  would 
provide  for  aid  to  the  public  school  .sys- 
tems of  the  several  States  for  literacy 
classes  and  courses  and  for  Krants  to 
State  departments  of  education  to  assist 
in  developing  and  supervising  literacy 
courses  in  the  schcxjl  districts  of  the 
States. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  President's 
message  of  February  6  which  may  be 
found  on  page  8  of  House  Document  No 
330  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, in  connection  with  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  document  'H.  Doc.  No.  330' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

3      REDfCnoN    or    ADCLT    ILLITEHACY 

Adult  education  must  be  pursued  a^res- 
sively  Over  8  million  American  citizens 
.i*fed  25  or  above  have  attended  8ch<x>l  fur 
less  ihaJi  5  years,  and  mure  than  a  third  of 
these  completely  laclc  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  The  economic  result  of  thia  lack  of 
schooling  Is  often  chronic  unemployment,  de- 
pendency, or  delinquency,  with  all  the  con- 
sequences this  entails  for  these  Individuals, 
their  families,  their  communities,  and  the 
Nation  The  twin  tragedies  of  Illiteracy  and 
dep>endency  are  often  passed  on  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

There  Is  no  need  for  this  Many  nations 
Including  our  own— have  shown  that  thi.s 
problem  can  b«  attaclced  and  virtually  wiped 
out  Unfortunately,  our  State  school  sys- 
tem.^—overburdened  In  recent  years  by  the 
increasing  demands  of  growing  populations 
and  the  Increasing  handlcape  of  insufficient 
revenue* — have  been  unable  to  give  adequate 
attention  to  this  problem.  I  recommend  the 
authorization  of  a  5-year  program  of  grants 
to  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  to 
the  States,  to  be  coordinated  In  the  develop- 


ment of  programs  which  will  offer  every 
adult  who  Is  willing  and  able  the  opportunity 
to  become  literate 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  my  remarks,  the  letter,  dated 
February  6.  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Honorable  Abraham  RibicofT.  in  which 
he  discusres  in  detail  the  "Adult  Liter- 
acy Act  of  1962'  I  also  ask  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
cost  estimates  which  accompany  that 
letter. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  letter 
and    attachments   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Depaxtment  or 

HlLALTH.   EDUCATION,  AND  WKLTAKE. 

February  6,  1962 
Hull    Lyndon  B   Johnson, 
Pre.\ident  of  the  Senate, 
Waihtngton.  D  C. 

DcAB  Mr  President:  I  am  enclosing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress  a  draft 
bill-  the  Adult  Literacy  Act  of  19«3— to  assist 
the  States  and  local  oummunlties  in  estab- 
lishing programs  of  Instruction  for  adults 
who  are  unable  to  read  and  write  Kngllsh  or 
who  have  not  achieved  a  slxth-grsde  level  of 
education,  and  to  assist  in  the  preparation 
of  special  Instructional  materials  and  spe- 
cially qualified  teachers.  This  legislative  pro- 
posal Would  carry  out  the  President's  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  adult  literacy 
contained  In  his  education  message  of  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1962 

V^'e  are  in  a  technological  revolution,  with 
auttjntatlon  rapidly  developing  In  many  In- 
dustries Further.  19«0  census  reports  Indi- 
cate that  approximately  8  million  adults,  or 
8  i>ercent  of  our  population  aged  25  or  over, 
are  defined  as  functionally  illiterate — that  is, 
have  achieved  less  than  a  flfth-griule  edu- 
cation. Moreover,  nearly  20  million  Amer- 
icans cannot  adequately  read  an  Bngllsh 
l.in^uage  newspaper.  The  economic  and 
personal  welfare  of  all  these  people  who 
cannot  read  and  write  the  English  language — 
and.  consequently,  of  the  entire  Nation — 
urgently  requires  that  they  be  enabled  to  do 

so 

The  draft  bill  would  provide  for  special- 
ized preparation  of  teachers  and  teaching 
materials;  for  aid  to  public  school  systems 
for  literacy  classes  and  courses:  and  (or 
grants  to  State  departments  of  education  to 
assist  in  developing  and  supervising  literacy 
courses  In   the  school  districts  of  the  State 
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1.  The  siMciallMd  teacher  preparation 
would  b«  accompllBhed  through  grants  to 
colleges  and  universities.  Such  grants  would 
also  be  made  (or  development  at  niltabls 
teaching  materials  (or  adult  lltarsoy  pro- 
grams. 

2.  The  draft  bill  would  also  authorlas  an 
spproprlstlon  of  $6  million  in  fiscal  ysar 
1063  and  glO  mUilon  In  each  of  the  nsxt  4 
years  for  granU  to  tbe  States  for: 

(a)  Pilot  projects  (or  demonstrating  ef- 
fective methods  and  oources  for  teaching 
adult  literacy  and  for  stimulating  local  pro- 
grains 

(b)  Support  and  expansion  of  local  pro- 
grams of  instruction  In  sdtilt  literacy. 

(c>  Support  of  the  State  educational 
agency  In  provldmg  technical  assistance  and 
supervUlon  of  local  adult  llterscy  programs. 

To  be  eligible  (or  grants,  the  bill  requires 
s  State  to  submit  a  plan  providing.  In  addi- 
tion to  various  sdmlnlstratlve  provisions,  (or 
a  program  designed  to  raise  substantially  the 
level  of  adult  llterscy  In  a  reasonable  period 
o(  time  and  among  all  secmenU  o(  the  pop- 


ulation. Ths  appropriations  would  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  at  the 
relative  niunber  at  adults  who  are  unable 
to  rsad  and  write  Kngllsh  or  who  have  not 
achieved  a  sixth-grade  level  of  education. 

Progress  In  upgrading  manpower  sklUs,  In 
rsdudng  dependency  and  welfare  costs,  m 
combating  poverty.  In  promoting  general 
economic  growth,  and  In  encouraging  maxi- 
mum personal  development  end  the  fullest 
oontrlbutlon  of  free  cltlsens  In  a  democracy 
can  be  made  only  If  all  our  dtlzens  possees 
the  basic  skills  of  learning  necessary  for 
acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Passage  of  this  draft  bill  will  do  much.  In 
the  next  6  years,  to  achieve  these  vital  goals. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  be  good 
enough  to  refer  the  enclosed  draft  bill  to  the 
appropriate  committee  (or  consideration. 

The  Bureau  o(  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  enactment  at  this  proposed  legislation 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  o(  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

Abe  Ribicoit, 

Secretary. 
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1  Such  sums  M  may  be  necessary. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
Introduce  and  send  to  the  desk,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  the  two  bills  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  each  of  these 
measures  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
REcotD,  following  my  remarks. 

The  bills,  IntrodiKJed  by  Mr.  Mobsk, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  tiielr  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3836.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
elementary   and   secondary   education. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representattvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Improvement  of 
Educational  QuaUty  Act  of  1962". 

imJE  I — iMpaovKMKirr  or  QDAi.irT  or  txscb- 

□fO    □(    KLKMKNTAST    AMD    SKCOKDAaT    SCHOOLS 

Institute*  for  advanced  study  for  teachers 
Sac.  101.  The  Commissioner  is  authorised 
to  arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts,  with 
colleges  and  unlversltleB  for  the  operation 
by  them  of  short-term  or  regular  session 
Institutes  for  advanced  study,  Including 
study  in  the  use  at  new  teaching  methods 
and  instructional  materials,  for  individuals 
who  are  engaged  In  teaching,  or  In  super- 
vising teachers.  In  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  m  subject-matter  areas  in 
which  he  finds  that  there  is  a  widespread 
need  for  Improvement  in  tbe  quality  of 
instruction.     In   determining    tbe   subject- 


matter  areas  in  which  such  advanced  studies 
will  be  provided,  the  Commissioner  shall 
give  preference  to  subjects  which  are  gen- 
erally accepted  as  meeting  college  entrance 
reqtiirements.  and  shall  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  activities,  \n  the  area  of  advanced 
studies  tor  elementary  or  secondary  school 
teachers,  being  supported  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  the  National  Science  Potindatlon, 
or  other  agencies  or  departments  under  other 
Federal  laws.  Each  individual  (engaged  \n 
teaching  or  m  supervlaing  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools)  who  attends 
an  institute  operated  xmder  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shaU  be  eligible  (after  ap- 
plication therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  at 
the  rate  of  $75  per  week  (or  the  period 
o(  his  attendance  at  such  Institute,  and 
each  s\ich  individual  with  one  or  more 
dependents  shall  receive  an  additional 
stipend  at  the  rate  o(  $15  per  week  (or 
each  such  dependent  (or  the  period  o(  such 
attendance. 

ScftoUirshtp  grants  for  outstanding  teachers 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorised to  make  scholarship  grants  (or  one 
year  of  full-time  study  at  colleges  or  vmiver- 
slUss  to  Individuals  engaged  in  teaching 
in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  who  have 
demonstoated  special  scholarship  ability  and 
aptituds  (or  teaching,  and  who  show  prom- 
ise of  being  able,  through  such  study,  to 
make  significant  contributions  to  Improve- 
ment In  Hm  quality  of  instruction  m  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  The  num- 
ber of  such  grants  to  be  made  from  the  sums 


appropriated  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  the  number,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2,600,  specified  in  the  Act  appropriat- 
ing such  stuns,  and  the  number  so  specified 
shaU  be  allocated  by  the  Oommlssloner 
among  the  States,  ta  accordance  with  his 
regulations,  on  the  basis  of  tlie  relstive 
numbers  of  persons  engaged  as  full-time 
certified  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  in  each  State  m  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  avail- 
able to  him,  except  that  the  niunber  so  allo- 
cated to  each  State  (or  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  at  least  ten.  Recipients  of  the  grants 
so  allocated  to  each  State  shall  be  selected 
by  a  State  commission  broadly  representa- 
tive of  elementary  and  secondsry  educa- 
tion, higher  education,  and  the  pubUc.  and 
established  or  designated  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State;  each  such 
ccanmission  shaU  make  its  selection  in 
accordance  with  criteria  and  procedures, 
consistent  with  this  section,  which  are  de- 
veloped by  it  and  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. Teachers  awarded  scholarship 
grants  under  this  section  shall  pursue  fidl- 
time  courses  of  study  prlmarUy  In  the  sub- 
ject matter  or  content  areas  In  which  the 
recipient  teaches  or  expects  to  teach.  Each 
such  teacher  shall  receive  a  stipend,  as  pro- 
vided in  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 
equal  to  his  or  her  most  recent  annual 
salary  as  an  elementary  or  secondary  school 
teacher,  but  not  to  exceed  $8,000,  and  the 
college  or  university  which  su^  Individual 
attends  shall  receive  a  cost  of  education 
allowance  of  $5(X). 

Project  grants  to  strengthen  teacher 
preparation  programs 
Sxc.  108.  (a)  The  Commlsslonar  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  coUeges  and  univer- 
siUes  which  have  programs  for  tbs  prepara- 
tion of  individuals  to  teach  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  special  projects  designed  to  strengthen 
such  programs  through  Improvement  of 
course  content  and  curricula  (mdudlng  Im- 
provements m  library  resources  needed  for 
such  prognuns).  Improvement  of  student 
teaching  activities,  and  Improvement  of 
standards  for  selection  of  candMates  for 
such  programs  and  standards  for  conttnus- 
tlon  in  and  graduation  from  such  programs. 
Any  grant  (or  any  such  project  made  from 
an  appropriation  under  this  section  (or  any 
fiscal  year  may  include  such  amounts  as  tlie 
Oommlssloner  determines  to  be  necessary 
for  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  completion  of 
the  Federal  participation  ta  the  project  as 
approved  by  the  Oommlssloner. 

(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  project  until  the  Conuniasioner 
has  obtained  the  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions of  persons  who  are  competent  to 
evaluate  the  project  as  to  its  feasibility  and 
its  pertinence  to  the  pxirposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  resources 
available  to  carry  out  the  project. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
Ssc.  104.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jtme  30.  1963,  and  fc«-  each  of  the  4  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  such  sums  as  msy  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  tacluding  sums  determtaed  by  the 
Commissioner  to  be  noceesary  tat  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  scholarship  commissions 
under  section  102. 
xm-x  n — ^BKOADsa  apflicawok  of  nmovso 

mSTBUCTIONAI.   PaACTlCSS 

Grants  to  State* 
Sec  201.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorised 
to  be  approprUted  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  SO,  1963.  and  for  each  of 
the  4  succeeding  years,  for  making  grants 
to  State  educational  agencies  under  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  ta  the  conduct  of  pUot,  demon- 
stration, or  experimental  projects  of  local 
educational  agencies  designed  to  improve  the 
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tk>&  at 
ftfYt  kIkmIb- 

(b)(1)  ItonilM mm aMKOixtotad 
•at  to  rohMfltliw  (a)  toe  aof  flMal  fMv.  Uie 

mamUi,  but 
not  In  aicaH  vtlJipm  eaatnm  tlMrwdl.  m  b« 
mfty  lUtKmliM  Xw  alloiwunt  •aaooK  th« 
CoQaii&aaiPaaltli  of  Poarto  Bloo.  thm  Cmnid 
Zoom.  Ouaaa.  ABMrieaB  flawoa.  mjoA  Vbm 
Ylrgtn  Tilandi.  acoanllsc  to  ibeAr  mpactly 
naMls.  ftam  Ui«  nmalndcr  of  nicb  luow 
tlia  OomnUMioDcr  kh*n  allot  to  •acb  State 
an  amoant  wblcti  b«an  tba  sax&a  ratio  to 
the  amount  of  each  i«malad«r  aa  the  popu- 
lation of  sudi  Stata  beaxa  to  tha  total  of 
tbe  poptUatlona  of  an  tb«  StatM.  Tha  popu- 
lations of  tlva  WTeral  Stataa  ihall  be  deter- 
mlnad  by  the  CommlMlonex  for  the  moat 
recent  year  for  which  aatUfactory  data  are 
avanable  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
uerce. 

(3)  A  State'k  allotment  under  subsection 
(a)  for  the  fljcal  year  ending  J\inc  30.  IMS, 
•haU,  to  the  extent  not  reallotted  pursuant 
to  thU  subeectlon,  remain  arallable  for  pay- 
ment pursuant  to  subeectlon  (d)  for  proj- 
eeta  or  activities  In  such  State  until  June  30. 
1064. 

(S)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commljwloner  determines  will  not 
be  required  during  the  period  for  which 
such  allotment  Is  available  for  carrying  out 
the  State  plan  (if  any)  apprtrred  under  this 
section  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  tlrna.  on  swob  datea  during  such 
period  aa  tha  CommlaelacMr  may  fix.  to  other 
Statea  la  proportion  to  tba  original  allot- 
■Muta  to  such  States  under  this  subeectlon. 
but  with  such  adjuatntents  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prcToit  reallotanent  to  any  State  of 
any  sum  in  aaeeaa  of  tha  amoant  which  the 
Cntnmtsalooar  estlmataa  It  needa  and  will  be 
able  to  use  for  auch  pertod  for  carrying  out 
tha  State  plan.  Any  amount  reallotted  to 
a  State  under  this  paragraplk  during  a  year 
ahall  be  deemed  part  ot  its  allotment  under 
thla  subeectlon  for  such  year. 

(c)(1)  Any  SUte  which  desires  to  receive 
payment*  under  this  aeetlon  ahall  submit  to 
tb*  Commissioner,  through  its  State  educa- 
Uooal  agency,  a  Stata  plan  which — 

(A)  providea  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  be  the  sole  agency  for  admin- 
istering the  plan; 

(B)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which  all 
fxmds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment 
under  subeectlon  (b).  except  funds  paid 
pursuant  to  claus*  (D)  ot  thla  paragraph, 
will  be  expended  solely  for  pilot,  demonstra- 
tion, or  experimental  project*  of  limited 
duration,  submitted  by  local  educational 
agenciaa  or  by  other  agencies  or  inaUtutlona 
operating  a  public  elementary  or  aeoondary 
school,  and  approved  by  the  State  education- 
al agency,  which  are  designed  to  Improve  the 
i|uality  and  effecUveness  of  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  edueatioti.  Inehitflng  but 
not  limited  to  the  following  typee  of  pro- 
grams (and  including  the  aequlsltion  of 
Ubrary  and  other  materials  and  equipment 
Bsedsd  for  sueh  prcgrams) : 

(!)  Programs  to  encourage  and  stlmulste 
educattooal  excellence,  including  course  con- 
tent and  curriculum  adaptations  and  speHal 
aooalarate<t  progranos  for  exceptionally  gifted 
children; 

(11)  Projects  to  Improve  the  effectiveness 
of  public  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teaohere  thitmgh  preservlce,  internship,  and 
tnaervlce  piogf  aiBS7 

(til)  Programs  for  the  Improvement  of 
hrtstrvcilon  through  tb«  more  effective  utl- 
nsatton  of  new  or  bnprored  Instructional 
materials  and  equipment  or  through  the  de- 
velopment of  Improvements  In  the  design  of 
school  facilities: 


Uf  taa  loaai  eai 
the  r'^~"*~g  and  programa  d  other  publlo 
or  private  nonproBt  acsorelaj  daattnc  with 
problaas  rclatad  to  tha  anevlatlOB  c€  de- 
tsiksatod  or  depressed  eooaanmltlas  whl^ 
IncliMkt  Bueh  area  and  at  tha  fsitttsa  and 
chUdresi  resMtz^  Uaer^n. 

(C)  seta  forth  the  ertterla  and  ptoeedures, 
consistent  with  tha  purpose*  otf  this  saetlon, 
on  tha  baekc  of  which  projecta  submitted  by 
local  educational  agenciaa  or  other  agspctes 
or  institutions  under  this  section  will  be 
approved  by  the  State  educatkmal  agency: 

( D )  aeta  forth  a  program  for  expansion  or 
improvement  of  State  educational  agency 
supervisory  or  related  activities,  Including 
research,  development,  evaluation,  and  pro- 
motion of  Improved  Instructional  practices 
In  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  including  administration  of  the  State 
plan,  except  that  not  to  exceed  10  per  centiun 
of  a  State's  allotment  under  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  expended  for  euch 
aL-tlvttics: 

(E)  provide*  that  the  State  educational 
agency  wtu  make  such  report*  to  the  Com- 
missioner. In  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information,  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary 
to  enable  the  Commlasloner  to  perform  his 
duties  under  this  section;   and 

(F)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necee- 
aary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State,  and  by  the  State  to  local  educational 
agencies  or  other  agencies  or  Institutions 
under  this  section. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  compiles  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ) .  The  Commissioner  shall  not  final- 
ly disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted  un- 
der this  secuon.  or  any  oiodlflcation  thereof. 
without  first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

(3)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  rea- 
sonabl*  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  State  educational  agency  adnUnister- 
Ing  a  State  plan  approved  under  this  section, 
Ajod*  that — 

(A)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  com  pile*  with  the  provi- 
sion* of  thi*  section,  or 

( B )  in  the  admlniatration  c€  the  plan  there 
is  a  failure  to  comply  aubstantlally  with  any 
such  provisions,  tha  Commlsatoner  shall  no- 
tify auch  State  agency  that  do  further  pay- 
ment* will  be  made  to  the  State  under  thi* 
section  (or.  in  hi*  discretion,  further  pay- 
menu  to  the  Stato  will  be  limited  to  project* 
under  or  portion*  of  the  State  plan  not  af- 
fected by  such  failure),  until  he  is  sattsfled 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  tha  Conunls- 
sloner  shall  make  no  further  payment*  to 
such  State  under  thla  section  (or  shall  limit 
payments  to  project*  under  or  portions  of 
the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure  i . 

(4)  A  State  educational  agency  dtssatis- 
fled  with  a  final  action  of  the  Cbmmlasloner 
under  paragraph  (2)  or  (8)  ot  thla  subsec- 
tion may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court 
of  appeala  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  State 
1*  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  stich 
ooiurt  within  sixty  day*  after  such  final  ac- 
tion. A  copy  of  tha  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Commissioner,  or  any  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Com- 
missioner thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court 


mlssloner  or  to  set  It  aside.  In  whote 

part. 

Utm  a<  the  CrimmtSBlrnar  ••  to 

BU|i|pQrt«d  by  solMEtaBttel 

conclusive,    but 

shown,  may  remand  tha  oaaa  to  Um  Oom- 
misslaner  to  take  further  SfVldaaaa.  ABA  tK« 
Commissioner  may  tharetipon  majto  now  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  audlfy 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  01*  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  ptocinetltins. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fsct  shall 
likewise  be  ooBetnstve  if  sappertstf  by  sub- 
stantia] evidenes.  The  liinjis  H  of  the 
court  attrmlng  or  seMtng  aside.  IB  wbflla  or 
In  part,  any  aetton  at  the  Oommaimftomm^  sball 
be  Anal,  snbjaet  to  review  by  ttM  Saprasoe 
Court  of  the  Dnltad  Stetas  opoa  iiMtlBiail 
or  eertlflcatton  sa  provided  la  ■aoMsa  ISM 
of  ttue  aa,  nnttsd  atatsa  ood*L 

(d)  Prom  a  Stated  allot msat  fbr  •  Isaal 
year  under  subsection  (b) ,  the  Commissioner 
shall  from  time  to  time  pay  to  aoclk  Mate 
an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  expendi- 
tures for  projects  described  in  subsection 
(c)il)(B)  and  for  State  educational  agency 
activities  described  in  subsection  (c)(1)(D) 
which  are  carried  out  under  Its  approved 
State  plan,  except  that  from  a  Stats'*  al- 
lotment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtans  30, 
1903,  he  shall  pay  with  respect  to  expendi- 
tures for  State  educational  agency  activities 
described  In  subsection  (c)(1)(D)  an 
sm<mnt  equal  to  such  expendltt 


Ametidmentt  to  Cooperative  BsjSfwM  Act 

Src.  a02.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
July  26,  1964.  entitled  "An  Act  to  asthorlze 
cooperative  research  In  education"  (88  Stat. 
533.  20  U.S.C.  331)  Ls  amended  to  read  as 
follows  • 

"(a)  In  order  tu  enable  the  OAes  ot  Edu- 
cation more  effectively  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  and  to  perform  the  duties  for 
which  it  was  originally  eatahUahed.  tha  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Is  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  contract*  or  jointly  financed  co- 
operative arrangements  with,  or  make  grants 
to,  public  or  nonprofit  prlrato  unlventties. 
colleges,  and  other  organ  Iwitloni  with  re- 
search or  i>rofeaalonal  training  facllltleft. 
State  educational  agencies,  and,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  appropriate  State  edu- 
cational agency,  loeal  educattoiMU 
for  the  ooodtiet  of  research, 
demonstrations  In  the  field  of  sducotfton.  In- 
cluding grants  to  public  or  nonproftt  private 
unlversiUea.  colleges,  and  otZier  orfanlsa- 
tlons  with  educational  research  facilities  to 
pay  part  of  the  costs  of  the  estahntfuassit 
and  operation,  when  appropriate  In  oeopcra- 
tlun  with  Stato  and  local  e^taeatloiMl 
cle*.  of  centers  for  the  oondnct  of 
of  research,  development,  evaluation,  aad 
demonstration  of  improved  laatroctlonal 
practicee  and  materials  in  elemesifsry  aad 
secondary  schoola." 

Tm.x  m — MiscsixAMEOvs  raonaBOSis 

Definitions 

Src    301.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  nt  Colinnbla.  tlw  riiiiaaiiaaasini  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zona,  Ouaa^  Ansri- 
ean  .Senvoa.  and  the  Virgin  T"*-"^**.  aic^rt 
that  a*  used  In  section  aOl  (b)(1)  such  term 
does    not    include    the    C nmm on wa Itti    <tf 

Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  OuaM,  fti ' 

can  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  TmimtwW 

(b)  The  term  "Coinmlsslonsr"  ainai  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(c)  The  term  "Secretary"  maana  tha  fiac- 
re tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  WaUhrs. 

(d)  The  term  "Stato  educational  sfsnuj" 
meana  the  State  board  of  educatloa  «r  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responalbls  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
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asocmdary  schoola,  or,  If  thare  Is  no  such 
oOlcsr  or  agency,  an  oOoar  or  aganey  desig- 
nated by  the  Oovarxkor  or  by  Stat*  law. 

(e)  The  term  "slamentary  school"  msans 
a  school  which  provldas  elamantary  educa- 
tion, as  dstarmlnsd  undar  Stata  law. 

(f)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
school  which  provides  saeondary  education, 
as  determined  under  Stata  law,  except  that 
It  does  not  Include  any  education  inxMded 
beyond  grade  12. 

(g)  The  term  "local  edticaUonal  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  havtog 
administrative  control  aad  direction  at  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  school*  In  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  political 
subdivision  In  a  SUto. 

PajftnenU 

Sxc.  303.  Payments  tmdar  this  Act  to  any 
individual,  to  a  SUto  aducatlonal  agency. 
Stato  commission,  Instltatlon  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  any  other  organisation,  pursuant 
to  a  grant  or  contract,  may  be  made  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  relmbaraement.  In  such 
InstallmenU  and  at  such  times  as  may  raa- 
sonably  be  required  for  expenditure  by  the 
radplento  thereof,  and,  in  the  case  of  grants, 
with  necessary  adjustmants  on  account  of 
overpayments  or  underpayments. 
Delegation  of  authority 

Sac.  303.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorlaed 
to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this 
Act,  except  the  mjJtlng  of  regulatlona,  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Oflloe  of  Education. 

Federal  control  of  education  proHlbtted 

Sxc.  804.  Nothmg  contained  in  thU  Act 
shaU  be  construed  to  authorlae  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  oflloer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  SUtea  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  currUmlum. 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  system. 

S.  2827.  A  bill  to  aa*i*t  in  providing  neeee- 
*ary  Instructton  for  adnlte  unable  to  read 
and  write  English  or  with  less  than  a  sixth 
grads  Isvsl  of  educaUon,  through  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning  for  devek^- 
ment  of  materials  and  methods  of  Instrac- 
tlon  and  for  training  of  teaching  and  super- 
visory personnel  and  through  grante  to  States 
for  pilot  projecU,  Imfffovement  of  State  ssrv- 
Ices,  and  programs  of  Instruction. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
RejtreMentativea  of  the  United  StateM  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Adult  Uteracy  Act 
of  1M3". 

DBCLABATIOM  OT  PUXPOSB 

Sac.  a.  It  Is  the  ptirpose  of  this  Act  to 
Initiate  a  program  of  furnishing  Instruction 
to  atfulto  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write 
English,  as  determined  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  and  adulte 
who  have  not  completaA  the  alxth  grade  of 
school  or  achieved  an  equivalent  level  of 
education,  as  so  detennlned,  so  as  to  help 
eliminate  such  Inability  and  raise  the  level 
of  education  of  such  ad\ilte  with  a  view  to 
TP^fciwg  them  leas  likely  to  become  depeiKlent 
on  others.  Increasing  their  opportunities  for 
more  productive  and  profitable  employment, 
and  making  them  better  able  to  meet  their 
adult  responsibilities. 
TmAiMiNO  or  TKACHXis  SKD  DKVSLoncKirr  or 

INBTaUCnOSVAL    MXTHOaa    ams    matkbials 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  There  are  authorteed  t  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1963.  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years  such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary  for  (1) 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  to  assist  them  In  the 
development  of  methods  of,  and  materials 
for  use  in.  Instructing  adults  described  In 
section  2,  and  (3)  grants  to  such  institutions 
of  higher  learning  to  assist  them  in  providing 
specialized    training    for    teachers    of    such 


adults  and  for  supervisors  of  such  teachers. 
iTMtiiMMwj  the  eatabUahmant  and  mainte- 
nance of  tralseashlps  with  such  stipends  and 
aUowmnees  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
CamalsaloBsr. 

(b)  Paymanta  of  granto  mad*  under  sub- 
saetUm  (a)  may  be  made  by  the  Commla- 
stonsr  from  time  to  time,  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  he  may  detw- 
mln*. 

ciAirra  to  statb  voi  aottlt  utixact 

PaOOBAMS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  UMS.  the  sum  of  &6.000.000.  and  for  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years  the  sum 
of  $10,000,000.  for  grante  to  Stotes  which 
have  Stete  plans  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner tuiiler  this  section. 

(b)  Orante  imder  subeectlon  (a)  may  be 
used.  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Comnussloner,  to — 

(1)  assist  In  estebllshment  of  pilot  proj- 
ecU by  local  eduoaUonal  agencle*.  relating 
to  instruction  In  pubUc  schools  of  adulte 
described  In  section  a,  to  (A)  demonstrate, 
teat,  or  develop  modifications,  or  adaptettons 
in  the  light  of  local  needs,  of  special  mate- 
rial* or  methods  for  Instruction  of  such 
adulte,  (B)  stimulate  the  development  of 
local  educational  agency  programs  for  In- 
!>tructlon  of  such  adulte  in  the  public 
schools,  and  (C)  to  acquire  additional  in- 
formation concerning  the  materials  or 
methods  needed  for  an  effective  adult 
literacy  program; 

(2)  assist  in  meeting  the  cost  of  local 
educational  agency  programs  for  instruction 
of  such  adulte  In  the  public  schools;   and 

(8)  assist  in  development  or  improvement 
of  technical  or  supervlaory  services  by  the 
Stete  educational  agency  relating  to  adult 
literacy  programs. 

(c)  The  Conunlssloner  shall  approve  for 
purposea  of  this  section  the  plan  of  a  State 
which — 

( 1 )  provides  for  administration  thereof  by 
the  Stete  educational  agency: 

(3)  provides  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Commissioner.  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information,  as 
may  reascmably  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  duties  under 
this  Act: 

(3)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  ot  and  ac- 
counting for  Pederal  funds  paid  to  the  Stete 
under  this  section: 

(4)  provides  for  cooperative  arrangemente 
between  tha  Stote  educational  sgeney  and  the 
Stete  health  authority  looking  toward  pro- 
vision of  such  health  Information  and 
services  for  adulte  deecrlbed  In  section  2  as 
may  be  available  from  such  agencies  and  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  benefit  from  the  Instruction  provided 
under  programs  conducted  pursuant  to 
grante  under  this  sectton;  and 

(5)  sete  forth  a  program  for  use.  In  ac- 
cordance with  subaectton  (b) ,  of  grante  under 
this  section  which  affords  assurance  of  sub- 
stantial pi  ogress,  within  a  reasonable  period 
and  with  reapect  to  all  segmente  of  the  popu- 
lation and  all  areas  of  the  Stete,  toward 
ellminatton  of  the  inability  of  adulte  to  read 
and  write  W"g"»*'  and  tovrard  substantially 
i-firfnn  the  level  of  education  of  adulte  with 
}t^m  than  a  sixth  grade  education. 

The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  Stete  plan  submitted  under  this 
sectton,  or  any  modification  thereof,  without 
first  affording  the  State  educational  agency 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

(d)  (1)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  under 
subeectlon  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  the  Com- 
missioner shall  reserve  such  amotmt,  but 
not  In  excess  of  liJ  per  centum  thereof,  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  allotment 


to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco,  the 
Canal  2Sone,  Guam.  Amerlean  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  aooordlsf  to  their  re- 
qsectlve  needs;  and  shall  allot  the  remainder 
of  such  sums  on  the  bails  of  fh»  relative 
number  of  adulte  described  In  section  2  In 
each  State,  as  detennlned  by  ttie  Commis- 
slonw  on  the  basis  ctf  the  best  and  most 
recent  Information  avallaUe  to  hhn.  Includ- 
ing any  relevant  data  furalalMd  to  him  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(2)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Conunlssloner  determlnea  will  not  be 
required,  for  the  period  such  allotment  is 
available,  for  carrying  out  the  State  plan 
(if  any)  approved  under  this  section  shall 
be  available  for  reallotment  from  time  to 
time,  on  such  dates  during  sudi  period  as 
the  Commissioner  may  fix.  to  other  States 
in  proportion  to  the  original  allotmente  to 
such  States  under  paragraph  (1)  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  adjustmente  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  reallotment  to  any 
State  of  any  sum  In  excess  of  the  amount 
which  the  Commissioner  estlmataa  It  needs 
and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period  tar 
carrying  out  such  State's  plan  approved 
under  subsection  (c).  Any  amount  reallotted 
to  a  Stete  under  thU  paragraph  during  a 
year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  thla  allotment 
under  paragraph   (1)    for  such  year. 

(e)  The  allotment  of  any  State  under 
subeectlon  (d)  for  the  fiscal  ysftf  ending 
Jime  SO,  1963,  shall,  except  to  the  extent 
reallotted  under  paragraph  (3)  thereof,  re- 
main available  until  June  80,  1004.  for  obli- 
gation by  such  State  for  carrying  out  Ite 
State  plan  approved  under  subsection   (c). 

(f)  The  Conunlssloner  shall  from  time  to 
time  estimate  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  a 
State  for  carrying  out  Ite  State  plan  approved 
under  subeectlon  (c);  and  shall  pay,  from 
the  allotment  available  therefor,  the  amount 
so  estimated  In  such  liutallmente  as  he  may 
determine,  after  making  impropriate  ad- 
justments to  take  account  of  previously 
unadjusted  overpaymente  or  underpaymente 
previously  made. 

(g)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opporttmlty  for  hear- 
ing to  the  Stato  educational  agency  admin- 
istering a  State  plan  af^roved  tmder  sub- 
section (c),  finds  that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
tiiat  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (c) ,  or 

(a)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  falltve  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision, 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  no  further  paymenta  will  be 
irade  to  the  State  xmdtf  this  aeotkm  (or,  in 
his  discretion,  further  paymenta  to  the  State 
will  be  limited  to  programa  under  or  por- 
tions of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such 
failure) ,  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he 
Is  so  satisfied,  the  Commissioner  shall  make 
no  further  paymenta  to  su^  State  under 
this  section  (or  shall  limit  paymente  to 
programs  under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan 
not  affected  by  such  failure) . 

(h)  A  State  educatioiud  agency  dissatis- 
fied with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner 
under  subsection  (c)  or  (g)  may  appeal  to 
the  United  Stetes  court  of  appeals  ^or  the 
circuit  In  which  the  Stato  la  located,  by 
filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty 
days  after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner,  or 
any  officer  designated  by  him  for  that  ptir- 
pose.  The  Commlsslcmer  thereupon  shall 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  tha  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In 
section  ana  rt  titie  28,  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action 
of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It  aside.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  temporarily  or  permanenUy. 
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Tbm  *-^'''f  o<  Uie  CoounlMtoncr  m  to  the 
teet^  tf  ■uyportatf  by  wifcf  ntl>l  eTldmce. 
k*  iMiinTiMln.  but  ttM  oourt.  tar  good 
■bown.  ««y  nmaad  Um  cm*  to  tbe 
to  Ukm  furtbflr  •vklanM.  and 
tke  n«nmlw<nnwf  auor  th««upoa  nukk*  new 
or  mndlflil  ^T»*<*»*t^  or  fact  and  may  modify 
ma  pcavloua  action,  and  aliaU  Ala  In  tbe 
eoiurt  tbm  raeont  ot  tbe  f  urtbar  prooaadlnga. 
Ouab  nav  or  modtflart  rtndtnga  of  fact  ahall 
UJmwIm  be  oonclualT*  If  supported  by  aub- 
atantlal  eYldence.  Tbe  Judgment  of  the 
ooort  aillrmlng  or  setting  aalde.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  any  action  of  the  Commissioner  shall 
be  Anal,  subject  to  rarlev  by  the  Supreme 
Court  ot  the  United  Btatee  upon  certiorari 
or  cartlflcatton  as  provided  In  section  1354 
of  UUe  28.  United  Statee  Code. 

rZDBBAL    COiTTBOI.    OV    OnTCATIOir    PaOHIBTrKD 

8xc.  9.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department. 
agency.  oScer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  pro-am  of 
tnatructlon.  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educatlt>nal  Institution  or  school  system. 

MiacBXAjrzoua 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Tha  Coaunlaakmcr  may  dele- 
gate to  any  oflBeer  or  employee  of  the  Oflkce 
ot  Bducatlon  any  of  hla  powers  or  duties 
tmder  ttala  Act. 

(b)  ror  purpoaaa  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "adult"  means  any  individ- 
ual who  haa  attained  tbe  age  of  18; 

(a)  tbe  tarm  "State"  indudea.  except  for 
purpoaea  ot  saetion  4(d)(1),  the  Common- 
wealth ot  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Ouam.  the  Canal  Zone,  and  American 
Saoxia; 

(3)  the  term  "Commlaaloner"  means  the 
Commtseioner  of  Bducatlon; 

(4)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
maans  tbe  State  board  of  ediicatlon  or  other 
agency  or  oOcer  primarily  reaponalble  for 
tbe  State  supervlalan  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  Is  no  such 
oOosr  or  agency,  an  oOoar  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law: 

(6)  tbe  tarm  "looal  education  agency" 
a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
sUtutad  looal  school  authority  having 
•dmlnlatratlva  control  and  direction  of 
public  elementary  or  secfuadary  schools  in  a 
city,  coimty,  townahlp.  school  district,  or 
political  subdivision  in  a  State. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon. 
and  Welfare  shall  sutnnlt  to  the  Prealdent. 
for  tranamlsaion  to  the  Congress,  prior  to 
January  1.  1SM7,  the  Commlaaloner 's  report 
on  the  a -'.ministration  of  this  Act.  together 
with  the  Secretary^  reconunendatlons  on 
the  continuaUon  of  this  Act  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  should  be  modified  in  order  better 
to  accomplish  its  purpoaes  or  otherwise  raise 
the  educational   level  of  adults. 


POLICIES  OF  THE  BUREAU  OP 
LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ixnanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Rxcoro  an  editorial 
critical  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  The  editorial,  which  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "Ran«erlder 
Morse."  appeared  In  the  Oregonlan  for 
Wednesday.  December  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoud. 
as  follows: 

RAMGX&mn  lloasE 

Sana  tor  Uoaaa'a  explanation  to  the  Asso- 
elatad  Presa  of  why  he  intervened  in  the 
•dmtalatratton  of  Oregon  grasing  lands  by 
tba  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  not 
•paelllc. 

He  said  his  action  was  Justified  by  hla 
inveetlgatlon  of  eastern  Oregon  grazing  prob- 


(i.e..  complaints  of  stockmen),  and 
tbat  BUM  ptAkeiam  need  to  ba  ravlftwed  by 
Congress 

Sanator  Momb's  Interrentlos  waa  ravealcd 
by  L.  C.  Blnford.  Portland  eooservatlonlst. 
and  crltlciaed  as  political  intarfarenoa  with 
tbe  administration  of  pubUo  land  laws  In  a 
reaolutlon  adopted  by  tive  Oregon  dlvlalon. 
laaak  Walton  League  of  America.  The  fol- 
lowing telegram  sent  to  the  Portland  BLM 
office  and  relayed  to  field  officials  was  signed 
by  Karl  Landstrom,  BLM  EJlrector.  an  Oregon 
man  who  knows  Oregon  range  problems: 

"At  request  of  Senator  Moass.  please  tem- 
porarily suspend  until  January  1.  19«3.  any 
action  m  State  of  Oregon  to  reduce  numbers 
livestock  In  llcenaes  or  permits  under  provi- 
sions of  43  CFR  (P) .  Copy  of  letter  to  Sena- 
tor MoKsa  follows.  No  publicity  need  be 
given." 

In  other  words,  even  though  a  public  range 
is  being  overgrazed,  the  BLM  is  prevented 
from  reducing  livestock  numbers  because 
Senator  Moasx  says  so.  Is  the  range  to  be 
protected  by  administration  agencies,  or  Is  it 
to  be  administered  by  Senator  Moaax  in  an 
election  campaign?  One  doubts  that  Karl 
Landstrom  Is  a  willing  participant  In  this 
political  game.  Could  the  order  have  come 
from  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  Mr.  Udall, 
who  knows  and  plays  politics,  he  has  said 
publicly,  to  the  hilt? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcokd,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  Immediately  following  the 
editorial  to  which  I  have  referred,  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Oregonian.  The 
letter,  which  also  is  critical  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  was  written  by 
Mr.  L.  C.  (Jack)  Blnford.  executive 
board  of  directors,  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Moax  Oaxaa  roa  Au. 
To  the  KDTToa: 

Clippings  from  the  Oregonian  referring  to 
my  statement  to  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
as  to  the  management  of  BUC  rangelands, 
have  been  forwarded  to  me  In  this  land  of 
"manana." 

It  would  be  easy  to  personalize  the  an- 
swer as  my  critics  have  done  in  letters  to  the 
editor,  but  such  would  not  serve  the  cause 
of  conservation. 

There  can  be  no  controversy  over  the  fact 
that  each  year  Oregon^  public  domain  grass- 
lands have  been  producing  leas  and  lees 
pounds  of  beef,  lamb,  and  wool.  It's  a  situ- 
ation that  must  be  corrected. 

Members  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  have 
been  years  in  learning  that  scientific  game 
management  doea  a  better  Job  than  the  old- 
timer.  Por  proof,  observe  that  getting  big 
game  harvested  in  sufficient  numbers  is  a 
problem  of  tbe  Oregon  Game  Coounisalon. 

We  in  IWLA  are  convinced  that  the  scien- 
tifically trained  rangeman  can.  If  given  a 
chance.  rehabiliUte  the  rangelands  of  Ore- 
gon. We  have  no  thought  of  reducing  the 
total  use  by  livestock  grazing,  but  rather 
that  It  be  increased. 

We  invite  the  "permittees '  of  the  pub- 
lic-owned rangelands  to  Join  with  us  In 
supporting  scientific  range  reliabiUtation 
and  management  to  the  end  that  there  may 
be  greater  utilization  by  all  users. 

This  writer  lias  not  learned  of  ttie  condi- 
tion of  the  rangelands  by  driving  the  road- 
ways in  a  car  or  Jeep,  but  by  the  slow.  Inti- 
mate study  of  weeks  on  horseback  off  the 
beaten  trails. 

L.  C.  (Jack)  BiNroRD. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter,  under  date  of  December 
22.    1961.    from    a    very    distlngxiished 


lawyer  in  my  State,  Forrasl  K.  Cooper. 
of  Lakerlew,  Ong.  Througtioat  bis 
many  years  of  practice,  Mr.  Cooper  has 

had  much  to  do  with  raiice  law,  with 
our  public  lands,  with  the  Taylor  Qraz- 
ing  Act,  and  with  our  conservation  prob- 
lems. In  fact.  I  consider  Forrest  Cooper. 
of  Oregon,  to  be  one  of  the  best  infonned 
men  in  Oregon  and  in  the  entira  coun- 
try in  regard  to  the  many  lecal  |m>b- 
lems  involved  in  the  administration  of 
the  public  lands;  and,  let  me  say,  I  also 
consider  him  to  be  a  sound  eonsenra- 
tlonlst.  He  recognizes  that  a  sound  con- 
servation program  does  not  require  a 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  policy 
which  would  result  In  bankrupting  a 
large  number  of  family-owned  small  cat- 
tle ranches  In  Oregon  and  In  other 
States  of  the  West.  Mr.  Cooper's  letter 
to  me  reads  as  follows: 

I.AKKVIXW.  Oaao..  December  22.  J»6i. 
Hon.  Wavwx  L  Moaax. 
Senate  Office  Bvilding. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dxxa  Watnx:   I  have  enclosed  berewtth  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  have  nuilled  to#ay  to  the 
editor  uf  the  Oregonian. 
Sincerely  yours, 

FosaxsT  E.  CooPKX. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  state  that  Mr. 
Cooper  is  a  very  active  Republican  in 
my  State.  Would  that  he  were  a  mem- 
ber of  my  party:  but  Mr.  Cooper  Is  a 
very  active  Republican.  However,  as  all 
of  us  should  do,  he  follows  wberB  the 
facts  lead;  and  he  recognises  that  the 
editorial  published  in  the  OregQi\lan  and 
the  letter  written  by  a  Republican  col- 
league of  his,  Mr.  Blnford,  deserve  to  be 
answered,  because  they  cannot  with- 
stand factual  analysis. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimotis 
consent  that  Mr.  Cooper's  letter  of  De- 
cember 21.  1961.  to  the  editor  of  the 
Oregonian  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The     PRESIDING     OFPICKR      fMr. 

Sicrm  of  Massachusetts  In  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  letter  Ls  as  follows: 

DxrxMBxaai.  1881. 
EorroB,  thk  Oacoo^OAN, 

Portland.  Oreg. 

DxAX  Sn:  I  am  sorry  you  published  your 
editorial  of  December  6.  entitled  "Bange- 
rider  Morse."  Ton  have  put  your  prejudice 
toward  tbe  Senator  to  working  against  the 
best  intereats  of  our  State. 

It  Is  usuaUy  an  awkward  move  for  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  leglalattve  branch  to  quftekJy  ob- 
tain an  adminlrtntlve  Injunction  loaS  aa  In- 
justice be  done  or  to  correct  a  miataka.  Over 
the  past  S6  years  I  have  seen  seveiral  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  whom  tba  edltortal 
page  of  your  newspaper  has  admired,  blow 
the  whistle  on  one  bureau  or  snnttisr  under 
like  circumatancea  vrlthout  a  murniur  of 
proteat  fronn  your  newspaper. 

Senator  Morsk  is  one  of  the  spoDeors  of 
a  bUl  introduced  early  this  year  whleb  would 
grant  our  BLM  grazing  lloensses  a  Judicial 
review  right  here  In  Oregon.  I  aarame  he 
wants  to  maintain  the  status  quo  of  all 
existing  licenses  untU  the  Congnat  can  act 
one  way  or  another  on  this  measure,  and 
since  he  has  been  out  riding  the  range,  as 
the  title  of  your  edltortal  indicatea.  I  would 
assume  that  he  also  wants  time  In  which  to 
see  if  the  current  avalanche  of  range  cuts 
can  be  substituted  with  a  grass-growing  pro- 
gram I  t)elleve  the  Senator  is  on  tbe  right 
track  and  deserves  the  support  of  everyone 
in  this  endeavor. 
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If  tlM  Ban  who  owna  tha  radio  station 
•cxoM  tbo  street  abould  zaealvo  a  darlslnn 
from  tbe  FCC  whlcb  be  belleres  to  be  arro- 
neoua,  he  can,  nke  most  other  Federal  H- 
censees,  obtain  a  Federal  JwHelal  rwtew  no 
farther  awmy  Oian  Portland  and  poMlbly  aa 
near  as  KlasMtki  Falls  or  Metffttd.  Bvt  tbe 
BLM  grasing  Uoensee  wbd  finds  bimadf  In  a 
■imilw  altvatkm  baa  to  seek  bis  Judicial 
review  in  tbe  Fsdaral  coDrt  back  In  Wash- 
ington, a  remedy  which  Is  of  no  value  be- 
cause of  tbe  high  cost  thereof.  Such  a  stt- 
oatlon  hss  created  a  constent  temptation  to 
give  tbe  eltlMB  a  roagh  time,  especially  U 
be  is  <M«M>tM«,  and  to  pass  out  favors  to  those 
wboarellksd. 

ainee  19M  the  BLM  haa  administered  tbe 
public  domain  of  eastern  Oregon  which  con- 
stitutes 1  acre  In  4  on  this  side  of  tbe 
Cascades.  Ssch  year  It  dlalnu  tt  Is  growing 
less  forage  than  tbe  year  before  and  proceeds 
to  uss  the  ax  on  grasing  permits  In  one  or 
more  srsas.  This  downhill  course  Is  pure 
but  your  newspaper  never  oosn- 


Tbe  young  men  froan  this  county  go  down 
to  Or^on  State  whare  they  are  taught  to 
raise  most  everything  in  tbe  place  of  sa^e- 
bruah.  Some  at  tbetr  daasmates  gravitate 
Into  Federal  eervtee  and  spend  tbe  rest  of 
tbetr  lives  raising  noftbtn*  but  sagebrush. 
Tbs  tans  baa  ooaas  to  call  a  bait.  As  for  your 
buddy.  Mr.  B^ifard,  bs  shouts  with  glse  when 
range  cuU  are  ordered  bocauss  be  believes 
tbe  wildlife  Is  somehow  gaining  an  advan- 
tage. Lake  County  xised  to  have  many  thou- 
sands of  antelope  and  oar  game  commission 
peddled  permits  to  Callfomians  and  Ore- 
gOBians  at  a  dollar  a  permit  wttb  no  limit 
oo  tbs  number.  Today  we  b«v«  small  bands 
graMng  on  private  pasture  between  Lake- 
view  and  Pluab.  plus  three  bands  that  grace 
the  year  around  on  the  private  land  here 
In  the  Goose  Lake  Valley.  If  you  Pcrtlandem 
conld  drive  them  out  cmto  tbe  pnMle  domain 
and  keep  them  there  they  could  then  be 
managed  out  at  exlstsoee. 

It  would  sssm  that  when  tbe  BUi  makes 
as  high  as  a  46-peroent  allocatloa  at  tbe 
forage  on  a  graxing  allotment  for  wUdllfe 
that  we  license  buyers  ought  to  provide  that 
percent  at  the  coet  ot  range  rehabilitation. 
Freddie  Freeloader  shudders  at  tbe  tlioagbt. 
In  Florida  and  West  Virginia  tbe  bosnse 
btiyer  poys  an  extra  BtsM  fas  to  hunt  or  llsh 
on  ifl**""^*  forass  acreago  sad  tbls  moaiey 
U  plowed  back  Into  tbe  premises  Bintx 
Uncle  Bam  has  sueb  a  reputation  as  man- 
ager of  hla  rural  real  estate,  east  or  west,  it 
should  be  obvious  that  eomeone  hJM  got  to 
put  something  in  the  pot  before  vslues  can 
come  out.  At  a  recent  range  wMifsrence  held 
ber«  In  Lakevtow  It  was  agreed  by  those 
present,  including  tba  BLM.  that  if  the  pres- 
ent trand  is  noi  revwsed  it  wiU  take  more 
than  1.000  yean  to  regraaa  the  ISi^  million 
acree  of  Taylor  land  in  eastern  Oregon. 

Since  tbe  war.  Oregon  haa  climbed  to  fourth 
place  amongst  the  11  Western  States  in  cat- 
tle numbers  and  tbe  e  ret -growing  Califamia 
market  eontlnues  to  be  most  attraetare. 
Tbs  BLM  doea  not  dalm  sny  crsdit  for  this 
growth.  Further  range  cuts  are  jAanned 
for  1992.  Tbe  increased  carrying  capacity 
of  our  private  landa  deserves  the  credit.  If 
the  public  dotnaln  could  carry  ita  share  of 
the  wUdlife  and  livestock.  Oregon  could 
slip  into  third  place  behind  California  and 
Montana.  Lake  often  loads  all  of  tbe  coun- 
ties in  this  Stats  in  tbe  per  capita  payment 
at  a  Btata  ineome  tax.  Increased  Stata  rav- 
enuca  from  thla  aectlon  to  build  such  m\ich 
needed  puhlle  improvements  aa  an  expanded 
Portland  State  College  win  have  to  depend 
upon  what  la  done  vrtth  the  4  acres  out  of  5 
In  thla  comity  that  are  owned  by  Uncle  Sam. 

Two  years  ago  tbe  wrtter  attended  an 
adjudication  sssston  wbcrs  sosne  permit  hold- 
ers of  naarglaal  alss  were  eat  idose  to  60 
peroent.  Sbica  the  otter  batt  ot  tbe  per- 
mit wss  valueless   they   asked  for   noouee 
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and  a  cbanca  to  aaateb  tbalt  money 
and  laJMS  wtth  Uncle  Sam  In  an  effort  to 
reclaim  tba  Ttederal  range.  Ttie  request  was 
dented.  Seorrtary  Udall  baa  also  been  out 
rldlnc  tbe  rango.  He  is  ouirentty  taking  pro- 
osdwal  steps  ttiat  wlU  tmpOn  sueb  ap- 
fW'^n^fr'-  to  bo  franted.  Since  maA  at  ttie 
sueoaas  of  our  western  redamatloA  projects 
baa  rsTOlvaa  around  tba  energy,  know-how. 
^r>^  onpt^a^  gt  ^lo  msji  ou  the  land,  it  may 
be  tbat  tbe  current  crisis  may  result  in  the 
enlistment  of  permittee  cooperation  to  a 
degree  not  now  In  existence.  Tour  news- 
paper leases  its  business  premises.  The 
prssant  Isase  wm  still  be  in  effect  long 
after  your  press  staff  of  500  smployees  has 
retired.  Contrast  your  leaaa  with  that  of 
tbs  grasing  permittee  who  la  kept  on  a  year- 
to-year  tenure.  The  rug  can  be  Jerked  out 
from  under  ^<"«  in  whole  or  In  part  on  short 
notice  and  often  is. 

Tbe  wrtter  will  make  tbe  flat  statement 
tbat  no  cltlaan  of  Oregon  can  longer  afford 
to  bare  oar  poUle  dooistn  acres  locked  In 
tbs  "'■««»«y  losboK  wbsther  tals  or  her  first 
love  Is  wUdllf e  or  livestock.  AU  such  crit- 
ters bars  to  aat.  It  is  encouraging  to  aee. 
for  the  first  time,  men  at  tbe  head  of  our 
GoTemment  go  out  and  get  the  facta  first 
band.  Thej  need  such  facta  In  order  to  help 
tH  out  of  our  preaent  dUemma  because  the 
admlnlstnrtlTe  rule  book  Is  written  back  In 
WaatalngtaB. 

Tours  vary  truly, 

FoaaiST  B.  Coona. 


Mr.  MCXISE.  Mr.  President,  under 
date   of   January    10.   I  wrote  to   Mr. 

Cooper,  as  follows: 

JaaniABT  10.  1082. 
Mr^  Foaaaar  E.  CooFOi. 
Attorney  ei  Law, 
Lakevitw.  Ortg. 

Dcaa  FoaaaBT:  I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  am  very  grateful  for  the  wonderful  letter 
that  you  wrote  to  the  Oregonian  In  defense 
of  tbe  position  that  I  have  taken  in  tbe  ccm- 
troversy  wltb  XtM  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 


I  isalliail  full  well  before  I  drew  tbat  Issue 
that  there  wotild  be  thoee  who  would  try  to 
stir  up  tba  masei  is  Hon  lata.  Appaitnatlj 
tbey  worked  on  tba  assumption  that  t>ecause 
there  are  more  conservatlonlsta  than  there 
are  cattlemen  tbat  I  wouldn't  come  to  the 
defense  of  tbe  cattlemen.  Tbey  couldnt  be 
mora  wro^.  I  am  eonvlneed  tbat  onoe  the 
tm»<s  PBlinailiits  ooaae  to  know  tbe  history 
to  thte  sttwtr^*'*',  tbay  wtB  xeaUas  that  I 
have  taksD  a  fair  snd  lusponslbla  eoairae  and 
many  of  ttoaaa  wlU  raUy  to  my  subpart. 

Wltb  best  wishes  to  you  and  your  wUe 
for  cverytblnK  good  in  the  new  year. 
Cordlany. 

WsTwa  MOKSB. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask  unanimous  coa- 
leni  to  bav«  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscoaa  another  letter  which  I  received 
fram  Mr.  Oooper.  In  this  lettar  he  eaUed 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Ore- 
gonian simply  did  not  print  the  letter  he 
wrote  in  my  defense  to  the  editor  at  that 
newq^apcr.  Of  course,  tbat  la  not  a  new 
experience  for  me,  becauae  yeiy  often  I 
am  sid>Jected  hy  the  press,  generally.  In 
my  State  to  the  old  joumalistie  tech- 
ntqne  known  as  the  thunders  of  silence, 
when  anythlz«  sood  about  a  liberal  is  in- 
volved. However,  whenever  tt  is  at  all 
pcasible  to  find  anything  that  would  re- 
flect on  a  liberal— no  matter  bow  unfair 
or  untruthful  it  may  be--one  may  be 
sure  the  Oresonian  wiU  play  tt  up  under 
>i— /fM»i»a  in  a  prominent  iriace  in  that 

newapi^xr. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
coivent  to  b*ve  printed  in  the  Rbcoro 
a  letter  Mr.  Oooper  wrote  to  me,  in 


which  he  stated  that  the  Oregonian  bad 
never  seen  fit  to  publish  hia  letter  in  de- 
fenae  of  me.  in  qDite  of  the  laet  that  Mr. 
Oooper  is  recognized  in  Oreooa  as  one 
(A  the  most  otitntanriing  and  beat  quali- 
fied wttnesaes  in  regard  to  rangeland 
protalema. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri  roao, 
asfoUowa: 

XjAxsexrw,  Oaxc.,  Januarg  0, 1962. 
Bon.  Waths  L.  Moasx. 
Senate  Office  Buildimg, 
WaihiTigton^  DC 

DxAX  Watnx:  A  short  time  ago  I  sent  you 
a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  nudled  to  tbe  editor 
of  tbe  editorial  page  of  the  Morning 
Oregonian  wherein  I  tocA  Issos  wWb  bis  edi- 
torial of  December  fl  wherein  be  attempted  to 
crttlclBS  you  and  exalt  his  crony.  Mr.  Bin- 
f  onL  Tbe  editorial  critidaed  you  because  of 
your  current  interest  in  eastern  Oiagon  Tay- 
lor grasing  permlta  and  tbe  maintenance  of 
thetr  ftatos  quo. 

The  editor  refused  to  print  my  letter. 
This  is  a  frequent  practioa  of  Ma  eaeept 
where  he  thinks  be  has  a  aiisppy  aenisbark. 
filncs  the  gentleman  Is  totally  Ignorant  about 
esstem  Oregon's  range  be  oat^A  not  make 
answer  and  therefore  did  tba  next  best  thing. 

The  editorial  page  of  the  Oregonian  dated 
January  6  printed  a  letter  fToai  Mr.  Blnford 
who,  according  to  the  letter.  Is  rebotng  thaae 
winter  months  under  a  palm  tree  on  the 
lower  coast  of  Mexico.  Tbs  letter  creates 
tbe  Impaaaston  tbat  BiUtor  lamdy  bad  for- 
warded to  him  aevoal  crttfteat  feattars  such 
as  mine  and  Mr.  Blnford  went  oik  to  answer 
ona  and  all  by  saying  he  and  bla  coborta 
love  everyone  in  eastern  Oregon  aad  be  feels 
certain  that  if  the  BLM  la  left  to  Ita  own 
thinking  that  It  win  muddle  through  some- 
how. 

Sincerely  yours. 

AttonBey  af  Law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
not  have  been  more  correct  ta  my  refer- 
ence to  my  expectation  in  legard  (bwfaat 
would  be  the  position  of  the  eonema- 
tionists,  once  they  came  to  maderstand 
the  facts,  for  many  a  member  of  flxe 
Izaak  Walton  League  and  many  a  mem- 
ber of  other  consei  ? ation  gruiQM  have 
written  to  me  and  have  aasuied  me  that 
they  do  not  share  tiie  point  of  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  Oregonian  and  by  Mr. 
Blnford. 

I  am  Informed  that  tiie  Issue  of  the 
Tifitiftr^ft^i  wnqraziPA  of  the  I2aak  Walton 
League  which  came  off  the  press  in  re- 
cent days  contains  an  arttde  critical  of 
me  because  of  the  position  I  have  taken 
in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  capricious 
attitude  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. I  have  not  yet  aeen  the  arti- 
cle; but,  Mr.  President,  I  wtdi  to  state 
today,  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that 
I  Shan  be  very  happy  to  have  si&mltted 
to  any  meeting  of  the  Inak.  Walton 
League,  anywhere  In  this  ooimtry.  at  any 
time,  the  facts  which  will  be  developed 
at  the  hearings  whldi  we  shBll  hold  in 
regard  of  the  Bureau  of  Load  Manage- 
ment and  its  grazing  permit  policy. 
Although  tax.  Blnford  is  a  lawyer,  ap- 
parently he  has  temporarily  overlooked 
or  suffered  a  lapee  of  good  legal  recol- 
lectton  in  regard  to  thto  f  rt  that  our 
Qovcniment  is  a  govetiimft  oC  scpsra- 
tiim  of  powers  and  the  Baraan  of  Land 
lianagemoit  sim{dy  admt«tote«  con- 
gressional power  delegated  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  in  respect  to 
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the  pubUc  lands;  but  uxxler  our  Con- 
stitution the  authority  over  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  Is  vested  In 
the  CoDfiesB  and  In  that  sense  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Manacement  is  an  acent 
of  the  Congress:  and  as  the  elected 
represenUtWes  of  the  people  of  the 
United  8ta:«s.  It  Is  the  constitutional 
duty  and  trust  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  exercise  whatever  surveillance 
is  necessary  over  any  agency  of  the 
Congress  whenever  it  resorts  to  the 
use  of  arbitrary  power. 

All  that  I  am  supposed  to  have  done, 
the  heinous  crime  that  I  am  supposed 
to  have  committed,  in  the  eyes  of  some 
conservationists — and  they  have  labeled 
It  "political  interference"— is  to  ask 
that  the  Btveau  of  Land  Management 
come  forward  and  Justify  before  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Senate  the 
policies  which  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement has  announced  it  is  going  to 
put  into  effect.  These  policies.  I  respect- 
fully submit,  will  never  be  able  to  with- 
stand public  disclosure  and  analysis :  and 
I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  assume  the 
burden  of  proof  in  those  hearings,  in 
demonstrating  that  those  policies  must 
be  changed  in  the  interest  of  justice.  In 
the  Interest  of  the  landowners  involved, 
in  the  interest  of  the  economy  of  the 
communities  involved,  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  best  conservation  policies  for  the 
public  lands.  These  public  lands  do  not 
beloi\g  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, they  do  not  belong  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Luutk  Walton  League — but 
they  do  belor\g  to  all  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.  Including  all  the  members 
of  the  Isaak  Walton  League  and  includ- 
ing every  other  group  within  our  citi- 
senry. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  this  comment 
today  because  this  is  only  the  first  of 
many  speeches  I  sliall  make  on  this  sub- 
ject In  the  months  immediately  ahead, 
because  I  have  investigated  this  matter 
enough  to  satisfy  myself  that  this  wrong 
has  to  be  righted.  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  enough  years  to  know  that  a  Sen- 
ator does  not  right  a  wrong  by  making 
only  one  speech,  and  does  not  set  in 
motion  remedial  procedures  essential  to 
righting  a  wrong  by  maldng  only  one 
speech.  Instead,  one  must  carry 
through:  toid  I  intend  to  carry  through 
on  this  issue,  because  I  am  satisfied  the 
facts  are  so  overwhelmingly  against  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  respect 
to  this  matter  that  they  have  got  to  be 
brought  out.  in  speech  after  speech,  case 
after  case,  rancher  problem  by  rancher 
problem,  until  this  Congress  takes  what- 
ever steps  may  be  necessary  to  right 
these  wrongs.  I  am  satisfied,  as  I  have 
made  clear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Mr.  Udall.  tliat  the  administrative 
power  exists  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  see  to  it  that  the  Injustices 
about  which  I  shall  complain  specifically 
can  be  alleviated  by  administrative  order 
and  regulation,. 

But  even  if  £hey  are  not.  I  serve  notice 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment here  today  that  I  shall  proceed 
with  the  introduction  of  whatever  legis- 
lation is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  from  what  I 


consider  to  be  the  Inexcusable,  arbltnur, 
capricious  action  of  which  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  is  guilty  in  its  an- 
nouncement of  certain  range  cuts. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  the  handi- 
caps of  which  I  speak,  because  there  has 
developed  a  sort  of  emotional  setting  in 
respect  to  the  matter  of  conservation.  If 
one  raises  any  question  as  to  any  policy 
that  is  annoimced  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  or,  for  that  matter,  by  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  presumption  is  raised 
at  once  that  the  question  is  wrong  and 
the  Bureau  Is  right. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  art  of  Government 
for  many  years  know  that  one  of  the 
most  important  fimctions  we  have  to  per- 
form each  year  in  protecting  the  mter- 
ests  of  the  American  people  is  to  watch- 
dog and  check  arbitrary,  bureaucratic 
action  by  men  who  have  never  run  for 
office;  by  men  who  very  often  show  very 
little  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities 
that  Memt)ers  of  Congress,  under  our 
democratic  processes,  owe  to  the  voters 
of  the  country;  by  bureaucrats  who 
sometimes  seem  to  think  that,  because 
they  are  put  in  charge  of  some  depart- 
ment of  Government,  they  have  been 
given  unchecked  power  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matter  of  that  depart- 
ment. 

So  this  lesson  of  the  check -and -bal- 
ance system,  the  lesson  of  the  responsi- 
bility that  an  administrative  agency  of 
the  Congress  owes  the  Congress,  has  to 
be  retaught  and  reemphasized  many 
times  a  year.  I  say.  in  regard  to  this 
problem,  it  needs  to  be  retaught  and  re- 
emphasized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it.  I  speak 
not  alone  on  this  subject  here  today,  for, 
as  this  controversy  develops,  it  will  soon 
become  clear  that  there  are  other  Sena- 
tors— many  of  them  from  Western 
States — who  have  come  to  me  and  made 
perfectly  plain  that  they  intend  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  me  to  see  to  it 
that  there  is  full  public  disclosure  of  the 
policies  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment In  respect  to  the  administration  of 
public  lands  falling  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion. My  complaint  is  also  theirs,  and 
my  experience  is  also  theirs.  They,  too, 
in  their  States,  have  had  policy  an- 
nouncements by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  which  Is  going  to  do  great 
injustice  in  the  administration  of  public 
lands  in  their  States. 

So  these  remarks  are  a  forerunner  of 
a  detailed  discussion  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  the  administration  of  public  lands 
In  this  specific  instance  I  deal  with  the 
matter  of  grazing  cuts  which  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  has  ordered 
in  respect  of  some  of  the  smaller  ranches 
of  my  State  and  other  States — cuts  of 
40  to  82  percent  on  little  family  cattle 
farms,  where  the  total  headage  is  75  to 
300  head  of  cattle.  Mr  President,  try  to 
support  a  family  on  a  ranch  with  75  to 
300  head  of  cattle.  They  receive  their 
total  economic  income  from  those  little 
ranches. 

If  one  quarrels  with  that  cut,  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  put  him  in  a  posi- 


tion of  being  agahist  rehabilitating  the 
range.  The  record  will  also  speak  for  it- 
self on  this  subject,  for  there  la  not  a 
man  in  this  body  in  recent  yean  who 
has  fought  harder  for  the  rehabUltaUon 
of  the  western  range  than  has  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  with  the  aaltC- 
ance  of  such  colleagues  as  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  IMr.  BiblkI,  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  [Mr. 
HaydknI.  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  [Mr. 
Anderson  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  TMr. 
Church],  my  own  colleague  [Mrs. 
NcTTBnoxR]  and  my  colleagues  from 
Washington  and  California. 

When  disastrous  fires  have  rampaged 
across  the  western  plains  and  over  our 
range  lands,  who  is  It  that,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  before  the  committees, 
have  asked  for  extraordinary  and  special 
appropriations  of  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  a  quick  rehabilitation  of  the 
burned -over  areas?  It  has  been  such 
Senators,  including  the  present  speaker, 
to  whom  I  have  just  referred,  and  others. 

Those  who  oppose  me  on  this  Issue  will 
loolc  in  vain  for  a  single  Instance  In 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  not  Joined  in  any  rehabilitation  or 
appropriation  program  that  aetks  to  de- 
velop the  western  range.  And  I  shall 
continue  to  do  so. 

But  the  range  has  to  be  administered 
in  the  interest  of  rehabilitation,  too. 
You  know,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
common  myths  is  that  if  It  is  desired 
to  rehabilitate  the  rangeland.  one  must 
merely  stop  grazing  it.  People  who  do 
not  know  anything  about  grasses  and 
people  who  do  not  know  anything  about 
rangeland  are  likewise  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  nonuse  of  the  range  wlU  de- 
teriorate It. 

It  is  a  matter  of  controlled,  proven  ex- 
periment, and  that  Ls  why  I  have  been 
heard  to  say  to  some  of  the  men  in  the 
Interior  Department.  "You  ought  to  go 
out  to  the  Squaw  Butte  Exi>erlment  Sta- 
tion and  spend  a  few  days  there  and  see 
what  their  own  scientific  findings  will 
show  you  in  regard  to  range  experimen- 
tation." 

I  iiappen  to  be  one  who  gets  his  facts 
before  he  speaks,  who  gets  his  facts  be- 
fore he  draws  an  issue. 

I  have  spent  time  at  Squaw  Butte. 
There  Is  acreage  there  on  which  there 
has  not  been  a  single  set  of  teeth  clip- 
ping a  blade  of  grass  since  1936.  Across 
the  fence  I  have  seen  rangeland  that 
has  been  scientifically  grazed,  wisely 
grazed;  and  there  is  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  the  range  that  has  been 
prazed.  and  properly  grazed,  is  prefer- 
able by  far  to  the  range  that  has  not 
had  a  hoof  or  a  set  of  teeth  on  It  since 
1936. 

There  are  a  lot  of  false  assumptions 
which  appear  in  our  periodicals  about 
our  ranges.  Of  course,  one  of  the  great 
western  myths  is  that  in  the  country 
we  are  talking  about,  the  sagebrush 
country,  there  was  a  time  when  for  miles 
and  miles  the  cowboys  rode  across  those 
plains  with  the  grass  stirrup  high.  That 
is  fiction.  Those  stories  give  the  impres- 
sion that  was  typical  of  grass  by  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles.  It  never  was  and 
never    will    be    in    the    intermountaln 
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stales,  no  Matter  what  kind  of  a  rang* 
rehabilitation  wa  SttOaw.  Tbtra  an  gul- 
hm.  Tbart  art  »r«Mi  tn  vhkh  ttMTO  Is 
a  etoser  wtJbm  mapBiw  to  ttaa  nactBO^  of 
kba  land,  so  ttaat  It  la  not  ■■wlsTid.  In 
wbioh  MM  maj  find  maa  blgh  gnattm, 
but  one  fkntk  them  still  whUa  than  Is 
grazing. 

Mr.  President,  in  Itovunber  and  Da- 
cember  I  was  on  thoiiaanili  and  thou- 
saikLi  of  acres  of  rangeland  In  eastern 
Oregon  where  the  cbaat  grass  was  high- 
er than  my  knaes.  I  auq^aci  tt  la  that 
kind  oC  acreage  tha  old  novaUsts  had 
in  mind  whn  they  wxx)to  thair  stories 
about  tha  waetem  range.  altho<nh  tha 
interesting  thing  is  that  tha  Bureau  of 
Land  ManageoMnt  does  not  wish  to  give 
any  eradlt  for  cheat  grass.  They  think 
it  is  not  any  good.  I  good-naturedly  said 
to  them.  "Why  do  you  not  get  a  cattle- 
man or  two  on  your  staff?" 

I  was  talking  with  one  of  the  old 
weatherbeaten  cattlemen  of  eastern 
Oregon,  after  be  made  an  Inspection 
tour  of  the  rangeland  In  ttie  area  of 
his  holdings.  One  of  the  Bureau  of 
TAnrf  Management  book  axperts,  as  this 
salty  old  rancher  referred  to  him.  said. 
"Well,  cheat  grass  is  not  any  good." 
The  cattleman  said.  "Look  at  my  cattle." 
I  saw  them,  toa  They  were  fat  enough 
to  go  off  the  cheat  grass  into  the  stock- 
yards. 

He  said.  "If  this  cheat  grass  Isn't  any 
good,  you  know  what  I  think  111  do? 
I  think  ril  round  the  cattle  up  and  take 
them  down  to  the  stockpens,  in  which 
there  is  no  grass  at  all.  and  finish  them 
off.  because,  judging  from  your  obvious 
lack  of  knowledge  of  cattle  raising,  you 
would,  I  suppose,  conclude  I  could  finish 
them  oO  better  in  a  baxren  stockyard 
than  in  cheat  grass  knee  high." 

The  fact  about  cheat  grass  is  that 
there  are  times  when  it  is  not  reliable, 
depending  upon  a'eather  conditions. 
That  la  why  It  is  so  necessary  to  reseed 
into  Russian  crested  wheat,  or  other 
provable  grasses  of  recent  origin,  the 
large  acreages  of  the  western  publie 
lands.  I  am  all  for  it.  and  have  been 
urging  a{H;M:(4>rlatior.s  of  money  for  IL 

The  chainnan  of  tite  subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriaticma  Committee  which 
deals  with  a  good  many  ol  these  items 
is  in  the  Chamber.  He  knows  whereof 
I  speak.  I  refer  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EusMiiaa].  He  knows 
the  record  the  western  S^iators  have 
made  before  him  wad  other  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Ckxnmittee  in  respect 
to  the  need  for  appi  opriations  for  rdia- 
bilitatlng  areas  of  public  lands  which 
need  rehabilitation  with  Russian  crested 
wheat  seed  or  other  grasses. 

Mr.  President,  tl^iere  will  always  be 
thousaiKls  upon  thousands,  tens  of  thou- 
sands upon  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
cheat  grass,  of  bunch  grass,  and  other 
so-called  native  grasses  of  the  western 
range  lands,  because  in  many  parts  of 
that  range  land  one  caimot  reseed  ef- 
fectively. The  tenain  is  too  rough. 
The  gulliee  are  too  deep.  Weather  con- 
ditions are  too  problematicaL 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  protect  the 
native  grasses.  We  must  protect  the 
native  grasses  and  go  ahead  with  an  or- 
derly, scientific  reaaeding  program. 


XMItaQkfuDy.  ttas  Dspart- 
of  mtsrlor  bad  better  do  Drat 
IhlBgs  flnt  Tnsta^l  at  aaytng  to  tha 
■nan  (aMily'«wnad  eatUa  wnrtias.  '^a 
ara  fotoc  to  enb  yov  PSKBittSk"  fIxBt  ttM9 
outfbi  totaka  a  look  to  saa  irticre  they 
aaa  iMi  tha  cattle  wtaUa  thcgr  da  the  re- 


Wa  ■«■*  iMil  loiSBt  tha  TaloB  ol  tha 
f^***!*^  dcgMndent  uposi  the  avail- 
abOtty  of  the  pnbUe  domain  to  the  cattle 
whk:h  uaa  the  baae  ranch  aa  their  shelter 


Let  Me  gtra  a  hypothetical  aa  to  what 
I  moan  Let  us  assone  there  Is  a  haac 
ranch  of  2.0M  acrea  ot  arid,  semlarid. 

barren  sagebrush  land  with  a  permit  to 
graze  some  300  head  of  cattle  on  the 
public  dcmudn  adjotntng  or  sorroandOng 
It.  and  that  the  permit  Is  cot  83  per- 
cent, as  I  can  show  has  been  done  In 
some  Instances  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  What  Is  the  result.  Ifr. 
Presldentr  Not  only  is  there  a  depleting 
of  the  herd  of  cattle,  not  only  Is  ttiere 
a  denying  to  that  rancher  of  a  source  of 
income,  but  also  the  base  ranch  is  made 
unsalable.  The  man  could  not  give  It 
away.  It  loses  rahie.  becaose  the  value 
of  the  base  ran(^  Is  related  directly  to 
the  accessibility  of  ptd>Iic  domain  land 
on  which  he  runs  his  cattle  during  those 
grazing  months. 

Something  else  results.  Mr.  PresldenL 
I  can  take  Senators  into  Jordan  Valley, 
into  Wustfall.  into  Pendleton.  Into 
Athena,  Into  any  of  the  towns  of  the 
cattle  country  of  my  State — and  this 
would  be  true  of  the  towns  of  the  cattle 
country  of  Nevada,  of  New  Mexico,  of 
Arizona,  of  Wyoming,  and  of  all  the 
other  Western  States,  Including  Idaho 
and  Washington. 

Such  action  not  only  wotild  do  eco- 
nomic Injury  to  that  family  rancher,  but 
also  would  dose  the  store  fronts  of  store 
after  store  in  the  little  western  towns, 
for  the  economy  of  those  towns  Is  de- 
I)endent  upon  the  economy  of  the 
ranches. 

Let  us  take  the  pertinent  qEuestion.  Is 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  taking  the  po- 
sition that  cattle  ought  to  be  kept  on 
ranges  in  numbers  which  result  In  over- 
grazing the  ranges?  Let  there  be  no 
doubt  about  what  the  record  should 
show.  The  answer  Is  an  unequivocal 
"No.- 

Tb  the  contrary,  If  someone  can  show 
me  that  a  range  Is  In  fact  overgrazed, 
my  answer  Is,  •'We  must  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  stop  the  overgrazing."  If  It 
ends  up  tha,t  the  only  step  which  can 
possibly  be  taken,  aftei-  ererythlng  else 
has  been  tried,  is  to  cut  the  grazing  per- 
mits, then  the  senior  Senator  f  rwn  Ore- 
gon win  say,  as  he  has  said  to  the  cattle 
meetings  in  the  State  of  Oregwi.  "Tou 
have  to  take  the  cuts."  But  ttmt  is  an- 
other one  of  the  great  myths.  The 
American  reading  public  has  been  fed  a 
great  deal  of  propaganda  about  the  con- 
ditkm  ol  the  western  range.  The  result 
is  that  many  people  who  do  not  know 
anything  about  range  grass  problems 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ranch- 
ers must  be  overgrazing  the  range. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  today  to  go 
further  into  the  subject,  because  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  BibxxJ  wishes 


to  proceed  with  mrnMntJtkm  a<  a  con- 
feranearQKirt.  But  when  wa  sat  on  with 
fiha  heaiingi.  X  am.  nfilsflBd  that  ttie  Btt- 
zaan  of  Land  Management  will  not  be 
able  to  dMv  the  ovargraitoc  that  tt 
daima  woold  luaUf^  the  cuts  that  it  has 
wderad. 

Let  us  move  to  the  next  premise.  IdA 
us  assume  that  in  some  areas  there  has 
been  some  overgrazing  and  luwrtlng  is 
xweessaiy.  Let  it  be  perfectly  dear  that 
the  aKdor  Smator  trom  Oretock  wants  OS 
to  proceed  with  that  reeeedtng.  But  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Managcflaent  haa  a  few 
prdlmlnary  steps  that  It  onghA  to  take 
for  good  rehabilitation  of  a  range  pro- 
gram. 


The  first  thing  that  the  Bureau  should 
do  is  to  sit  down  with  the  ranchers  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  dcfv^dop  a  program 
of  transferring  their  cattle  tnm  thefr 
present  grazing  areas  to  ottier  areas 
where  there  Is  a  surplus  of  grass  and  In 
widch  areas  It  would  be  ha  llie  Interest  of 
sound  range  policy  to  put  some  cattle. 
The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
not  yet  done  It.  and  the  Infarmathm 
given  to  me  is  that  It  has  not  even  of- 
fered to  do  tt  and  has  not  even  been 
willing  to  sit  down  wittj  tiie  so-called 
range  advisory  committees,  wWrti  have 
became  pretty  much  nominal  things, 
which  never  was  Intended  when  the  Tay- 
lor Grazing  Act  was  enacted. 

These  ranchers  are  perfectly  wiUlng  to 
deveksi  soch  a  program  with  ttie  Bureau 
of  Land  Management 

Before  we  get  throiKh  with  the  hear- 
ings, we  shaU  have  shown  the  need  lor 
certain  dianges  in  some  Forest  fierr- 
ice  poUdes,  too.  but  to  ttie  everlasting 
credit  of  the  Forest  Senrloe  let  aoe  say 
that  In  many  inetanees  they  have  tried 
to  work  out  soose  temporary  eaefaangc 
grazing  land  for  ranchers  until  saeli 
time  as  a  reseedlng  prograas  could  be 
estabUohed. 

I  very  w^  remember  Mr.  and  Mra 
Miller  down  in  Jordan  Valley.  I  stayed 
overnight  at  their  ranch  in  Noveflsbcr 
and  inspected  Om  ranA.  They  are  a 
couple  typical  of  the  pioneexinc  spirit  of 
the  West,  a  eoui^  who  have  seratciied 
out  of  that  8agd>rush  area  over  the  past 
30  years  a  great  mcKuimaat  to  an  agricul- 
tural free  enterprise  eyaUm  to  this  coun- 
try. All  oike  need  do  is  look  at  the  hands 
of  those  two  hardwMiung  ranch  people  of 
my  State,  for  Mrs.  Miller  has  worked 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  her  hiisband 
over  the  30-year  period  as  they  have 
devekH?ed  their  small  cattle  ranch  ot  a 
little  less  than  300  head  of  cattle.  They 
told  me  of  their  problan  and  <d  how 
last  year  they  worked  out  with  the  For- 
est Service  an  exchange  whereby  they 
took  their  cattle  25  milea  Ixito  a  game 
refuge  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  For- 
est Service  in  which  there  was  a  great 
surplus  of  grass,  and  kept  their  cattle 
there  for  the  grazing  season.  But  no 
such  cooperation  and  accommodation 
came  from  the  Bureau  of  Lazid  Manage- 
ment. 

So  today  I  say  from  the  floor  of  the 
S^T>^V»  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment that  the  Bureau  has  some  first 
steps  it  should  take.  I  wish  to  enu- 
merate them. 
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First,  there  Is  the  problem  of  fencing. 
Fencing  shotild  oome  before  reaecdlng. 
Reaeedlng  does  no  good  unless  Urestock 
can  be  kept  off  the  reseeded  areas:  and 
seeding  a  successful  stand  of  Russian 
crested  wheat  grass  takes  from  3  to  5 
years. 

So  when  one  of  the  family  ranches  Is 
cut  from  40  percent  to  82  percent,  they 
are  put  out  of  business,  because  the 
wherewithal  has  been  taken  away  from 
them  for  a  minimum  of  3  years,  and, 
depending  upon  weather  conditions,  fre- 
quenUy  9  years. 

What  needs  to  be  done  is  to  proceed 
flrst  with  a  fencing  program,  so  that  the 
area  to  be  reseeded  can  be  fenced  off. 
leaving  other  areas  for  grazing. 

WATm  BUPPLT   WIKMID 

The  next  thing  ought  to  be  to  develop 
a  water  supply.  A  ranch  is  no  good  with- 
out a  water  supply.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  reseeded  land  are  worthless. 
so  far  as  grazing  use  is  concerned,  un- 
less water  supplies  are  built  In  at  dis- 
tances where  cattle  can  travel  to  and 
from  the  waterhole.  and  keep  in  a  grow- 
ing, fattening  condition. 

Almost  uniformity  of  complaint  comes 
from  the  western  ranchers  that  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  lands  there 
is  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  proceed  with  flrst 
things  first. 

SAGKBaUSM   rWOWLXM 

Third,  let  me  say  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  that  getting  rid  of 
sagebrush  is  more  important  than  re- 
aeedlng. and  the  eradication  of  sage- 
brush puts  Mother  Nature  in  a  position 
■D  that,  with  the  sagebrush  off  the  land, 
we  are  surprised  to  see  what  Mother 
Nature  does.  Again,  I  suggest  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  that  repre- 
sentatives should  go  out  to  the  Squaw 
Butte  Experiment  Station  and  see  what 
happens  to  land  on  which  sagebrush  has 
been  taken  off.  on  which  no  reseedlng  Is 
done  and  nature  Ls  permitted  to  go  to 
work  on  a  nonsagebrush  area.  The  sage- 
brush can  be  taken  off  in  three  ways. 
The  sagebnish  can  be  taken  off  by  con- 
trolled burning.  In  fact,  I  became  pretty 
much  an  arsonist  in  my  inspection  of  the 
rangeland  in  regard  to  controlled  burn- 
ing, because  one  of  the  most  effective 
techniques  is  to  bum  off  the  sagebrush  by 
controlled  Are.  It  does  not  do  irrepara- 
ble damage.  In  fact,  the  scientiflc  evi- 
dence is  pretty  clear  that  such  burning 
is  good  for  the  land.  One  uses  the  kind 
of  fire  that  can  be  controlled,  which  gets 
rid  of  the  sagebrush,  and  he  can  return 
the  following  year  and  see  the  surprising 
growth  of  native  grasses  out  of  the 
bosom  of  nature  herself. 

Sagebriish  can  be  controlled  by  spray- 
ing. The  work  that  has  been  done  with 
spraying  is  remarkable.  I  have  urged 
here  appropriations  for  spraying. 
Spraying  is  a  successful  technique. 
Through  that  method  sagebrush  could 
be  eliminated  upon  tens  of  thousands  of 
public  land  acres. 

The  last  sagebnish  control  procedure 
I  should  mention  today  is  insect  control. 
Biological  control  of  sagebr\ish  Ls  a  re- 
markable thing  It  is  remarkable  what 
scientists  have  developed  with  regard  to 


an  Insect  that  attacks  only  sagebnish  and 
nothing  else.  Quantities  of  such  insects 
are  transported  to  sagebrush  areas,  and 
the  insects  go  to  work.  Within  a  year 
or  two  sagebrush  so  treated  has  died. 
That  method  does  not  require  water. 
With  such  water  that  is  available — and 
these  are  semiarid  areas — the  land  be- 
comes available  to  the  native  grasses. 

Those  things  should  be  done  before  the 
Bureau   starts  cutting   the  permits. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  evidence  will 
show  that  there  is  no  justification  for 
the  cutting  of  permits  on  the  basis  of 
land  that  is  available  for  controlled 
grazing  at  the  present  time. 

OWCLtNX    IN    EANOK    VBM 

This  is  the  argument  today,  and  it  is 
only  an  introduction  to  the  argxunents 
that  wUl  follow. 

I  wish  to  make  comment  on  what  has 
happened  to  the  use  of  ranges  by  ani- 
mals that  graze.  What  is  left  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  from  the  standpoint  of 
sheep  population?  I  was  told  over  and 
over  again  that  there  were  only  4  bands 
of  sheep  left  in  all  of  eastern  Oregon, 
where  only  a  few  years  ago  there  were 
20  to  50  bands  of  sheep. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  heads  of  sheep  in  my  State 
alone  have  disappeared  from  the  range 
because  the  sheep  industry  has  prac- 
tically collapsed  economically  in  this 
country. 

So  there  has  been  that  great  saving. 
But  not  a  whisper  from  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Maruigement  in  regard  to  that 
saving  in  any  analysis  of  Its  alleged  Justi- 
fication for  the  permit  cuts. 

In  one  aiea  in  the  last  5  years  6.000 
wild  horses  have  been  eradicated  from 
the  area.  That  means  the  equivalent  of 
fodder  use  of  12.000  head  of  cattle,  be- 
cause  a  horse  eats  twice  as  much  range 
grass  as  a  bovine  "critter."  That  is  only 
one  range  area  in  my  State.  I  have  seen 
a  report  that  the  total  number  of  wild 
horses  that  have  been  eliminated  from 
the  range  Involve  many  thou-sands  more 
than  the  6,000  In  this  one  allotment  area. 

It  is  a  false  assumption  that  the  cattle 
population  has  increased.  What  has  in- 
creased is  the  wildlife  population 

I  am  aU  for  the  wildlife  population.  I 
say  to  conservationists  and  sportsmen 
that  I  do  not  yield  to  any  of  them  in 
their  desire  to  do  what  must  be  done  to 
help  develop  an  adequate  supply  of  wild- 
life for  the  benefit  of  the  coriservation- 
Ists  and  sportsmen  of  the  country.  It 
will  have  to  be  regulated  intelligently 
and  managed  so  far  as  our  hunting 
policies  are  concerned.  However,  I  also 
want  to  say  to  these  sportsmen  and 
wildlife  enthusiasts.  What  do  you  think 
would  happen  to  the  wildlife  If  It  were 
not  for  the  alfalfa  fields  and  alfalfa  hay- 
stacks of  tlie  cattle  ranchers? 

I  can  take  anyone  mto  many  areas 
of  my  State  at  certain  times  in  the  win- 
ter and  show  him  from  200  to  700  or 
more  deer  In  the  alfalfa  fields  in  the  base 
properties,  where  they  live  off  the  ranch- 
ers. The  ranchers  must  barricade  their 
stacks.  They  cannot  put  up  wire  fences 
around  the  stacks,  because  a  fence 
means  nothing  to  a  deer  or  elk  They 
must  be  boarded  up,  so  that  these  ani- 


mals cannot  possibly  get  to  them.  That 
is  done  at  great  expense. 

Therefore  we  have  in  this  controversy 
over  this  issue  little  consideration  given 
to  the  ranchers  in  respect  to  the  great 
contribution  that  they  are  making  In  the 
development  and  the  feeding  and  the 
preservation  of  the  wildlife  for  the 
sportsmen  of  America. 

This  controversy  can  be  amicably  set- 
tled and  fairly  negotiated  and  worked 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned 
and  to  the  protection  of  the  public  in- 
terest which  is  paramount  and  con- 
trolling so  far  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  concerned,  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  through  its  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  the  Director 
thereof,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, have  the  desire  to  do  It. 

I  close  by  saying:  Mr.  Secretary.  It  is 
up  to  you.  However,  so  far  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  concerned.  I  In- 
tend to  carry  out  my  trust.  I  care  not 
about  the  political  threats  and  all  the 
charges  of  political  cost.  I  Intend  to  see 
to  it  that  justice  is  done,  first,  to  the 
public  lands  of  my  State  in  the  interest 
of  future  generations;  second,  I  Intend 
to  see  to  it  that  justice  is  done  to  the 
small  businessmen  and  ranchers  of  my 
State,  who.  if  they  are  subjected  to  the 
present  arbitrary,  discretionary,  and  un- 
justified grazing  cuts  ordered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  will  be  done 
irreparable  Injury.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
let  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  get 
by  with  it  if  I  can  stop  it.  I  wUl  not  be 
alone.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  will  not  be 
alone.  Mr  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  I  already  have  the 
assurance  of  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  the  hearings  for  which  I  have  asked 
will  be  held  and  that  they.  too.  will  ap- 
pear as  witnesses  in  support  of  my  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  these  policies  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  the  very  able  presenta- 
tion he  has  made  on  a  problem  that  con- 
fronts all  of  us  In  the  western  public- 
domain  States.  We  In  Nevada,  likewise, 
have  a  problem  very  similar  to  the  one 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  so 
forcefully  outlined.  We  have  the  prob- 
lem of  suggested  cuts  in  allotments.  We 
have  the  additional  problem  of  a  threat- 
ened increase  In  grazing  fees  at  a  time 
when,  at  least  In  my  State,  we  are  suf- 
fering the  worst  drought  that  we  have 
iiad  in  the  history  of  our  State. 

The  problem  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  outlined  Is  one  that  runs  throughout 
the  western  tier  of  States.  I  might  say 
to  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon that  as  chairman  of  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Interior  I  Intend  to  Investigate 
the  present  policies  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  I  know  that  In  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  we  will  have  a 
really  .«;trong  right  arm  and  an  adversary 
to  clear  up  some  of  the  arbitrary  abuses 
that  exist  today. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  very  much  for 
thi.s  public  statement.  I  am  sure  he  will 
not  object  to  my  saying  that  he  has  given 
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me  the  same  assurances  in  our  private 
conversations.  As  he  knows,  I  raised 
this  matter  at  the  flrst  Democratic  con- 
ference. The  majority  leader  is  here. 
He  was  chairman  of  that  meeting.  I 
raised  this  matter  at  that  conference. 
There  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  among 
many  of  our  colleagues  that  I  was  right 
about  it.  I  took  the  position  that  this 
Is  a  Democratic  administration.  These 
policies  are  now  being  imposed  by  a 
Democratic  administration.  The  fact 
that  it  is  a  carryover  from  a  Republican 
administration  does  not  make  one  whit 
bit  of  difference  as  far  as  my  party's 
responsibility  is  concerned. 

This  is  a  Democratic  Party  responsi- 
bility so  far  as  the  administrative  policy 
is  concerned.  I  intend  to  do  what  I  can. 
as  a  Democrat,  to  see  to  it  that  my  party 
admirilstratively  supports  a  program 
which  will  protect  the  public  interest, 
and  which  will  see  to  it  that  the  injus- 
tices that  are  about  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  do 
not  come  to  pass. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
certainly  again  assure  him  that  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  as  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  Subcommittee,  there  will  be 
full  and  ample  hearings  for  exploring 
these  abuses  and  this  arbitrariness,  par- 
ticularly the  interminable  redtape  that 
we  have  been  trying  to  cut  through  In 
connection  with  some  of  these  bureau- 
cratic rulings. 


AMENDMENT  OP  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA SALES  TAX  ACT— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  258)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  tax  imposed  on  certain 
gross  receipts,  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility 
Act  of  1942  to  trarisfer  certain  parking 
fees  and  other  moneys  to  the  highway 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  c'erk  read  the  report. 
<Por  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  February  19,  1962.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  repKjrt? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hruska  in  the  ch&ir).  Without  objec- 
tion. It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference  repwrt  now   before  the  Senate 


for  consideration  is  one  on  which  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate— 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  equally  true  of  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House — have 
labored  long,  hard,  and  diligently.  I 
feel  that  we  have  finally  produced  an 
end  product  which  can  be  accepted  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

It  is  a  piece  of  revenue  legislation 
which,  In  the  very  nature  of  a  tax  bill. 
Is  never  popular.  It  is  the  flrst  tax 
Increase  which  has  been  voted  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  since  1956 — almost 
6  years  ago. 

In  view  of  the  rising  costs  of  the  Dis- 
trict government,  of  the  new  services 
which  are  required,  and.  I  may  say. 
particularly  the  pay  Increases  which  have 
been  voted  to  follow  the  Federal  pattern, 
the  problem  of  raising  revenue  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  become  increas- 
ingly dUflciilt. 

I  pay  particular  tribute  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  dlstlngiushed  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith],  for 
his  diligence  and  the  long  hoiu-s  of  hard 
work  he  has  spent  on  the  bill.  Likewise, 
I  compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bkall],  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fiscal  Affairs  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colvunbla,  as  well,  for  his 
participation.  Also.  I  desire  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Horse],  who  has  labored 
so  long  in  the  vineyard  for  the  principles 
In  which  he  believes  so  firmly  and  posi- 
tively, and  who  headed  the  Senate  con- 
ferees at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  when  it  was  impossible  to  come 
to  a  final  agreement.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  been  most  helpful  in  at- 
tempting to  solve  this  troublesome 
problem. 

The  conference  report  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  will  provide  an  anticipat- 
ed $2,085,000  in  new  revenue  from  now 
until  the  end  of  June,  which  is  the  end 
of  the  present  fiscal  year.  It  will  raise 
$13,925,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  and 
$11,925,000  for  subsequent  years.  The 
difference  of  $2  miUion  is  contained  in 
title  2.  which  eliminates  the  installment 
payments  of  the  corporate  and  noncor- 
porate franchise  taxes.  The  bill  will  pro- 
vide the  District  in  fiscal  year  1963  with 
an  additional  $2  million,  but  it  is  a  non- 
recurring item.  So  this  item  of  the  bill, 
other  than  for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  will 
result  In  revenue  of  $11,925,000. 

Briefly,  the  bill  will  accomplish  the 
following : 

It  will  Increase  the  general  sales  tax 
from  2  to  3  percent.  This  Increase  will 
raise  In  the  neighborhood  of  $1,585,000 
for  the  rest  of  this  flscal  year,  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1962,  and  $9  million 
for  subsequent  flscal  years. 

Title  n  is  a  norwecurring  item  relating 
to  the  elimination  of  Installment  pay- 
ments of  the  corporate  and  nonlncorpo- 
rated  Income  and  franchise  taxes. 

Title  in  establishes  for  the  first  time 
a  real  estate  deed  recordation  tax  in  the 
amount  of  one-half  of  1  percent.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  revenue  to  be  received 


by  title  m  will  amount  to  $250,000  for 
the  present  flscal  year,  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1962,  and  will  produce  in 
later  full  flscal  years  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1,500,000  annually. 

Under  title  IV,  the  increases  in  the 
tax  on  alcohol  and  spirits  from  $1.25  to 
$1.50  per  gallon  will,  it  is  anticipated, 
produce  $200,000  additional  revenue  for 
the  remainder  of  this  flscal  year  and 
$1,100,000  in  subsequent  full  fiscal  years. 
Title  V  permits  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  Increase 
water  and  sewer  charges  by  25  percent. 
This  could  raise  $4,300,000,  but  this  item 
is  not  reflected  in  the  general  fund,  be- 
cause it  Is  an  earmarked  tax,  and  the 
revenue  is  used  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  water  and  sewer  system. 
This  item  simply  is  permissive  authority 
for  the  District  Commissioners  to  make 
this  increase  as  the  needs  of  the  water 
and  sewer  system  require  It. 

Title  VI  amends  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility 
Act  by  establishing  a  motor  vehicle  park- 
ing fund  to  permit  the  use  of  motor  ve- 
hicle parking  meter  receipts  to  help  to 
maintain  the  streets  and  highways  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  addition, 
it  preserves  the  purposes  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Parking  Agency  by  allowing  that 
Agency,  within  congressional  appropria- 
tion, to  continue  to  fimctlon  in  acquiring 
and  constructing  public  parking  facili- 
ties. 

I  overlooked  mentioning  that  under 
title  I  of  the  bill  there  will  be  an  Increase 
in  the  transient  lodging  tax  from  3  to  4 
percent.  This  will  provide  an  additional 
$50,000  lor  the  remamder  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  and  $325,000  annually  for 
subsequent  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
is  the  result  of  extensive  hard  work.  All 
of  the  items  which  the  Senate  sought 
were  not  completely  agreed  upon  in  con- 
ference. Nevertheless,  we  believe  the 
report  represents  a  fair  solution  of  the 
revenue  problems  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Therefore.  I  recommend  and 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  report. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
Join  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  congratulat- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Smith],  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs,  for  the 
splendid  work  which  he  did  on  the  bllL 
Also,  I  desire  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Senator  Bible, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  who  have  always 
worked  so  zealously  on  the  committee  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  this  conference  we  sought  to  reach 
an  agreement  among  the  Members  of 
both  bodies. 

The  Senate  did  not  get  all  it  wanted, 
all  we  hoped  to  get;  but  I  believe  we 
secured  an  increase  over  the  amount  in 
the  House  bill  of  almost  $5  million.  I 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts if  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BEALL.  We  would  have  liked  to 
see  some  of  the  other  features  of  the  bill 
maintained;  but  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  most  important  thing;  namely,  to 
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provlds  A  Ux  bin  for  the  District  of  Co- 
hnnbla.  It  wbb  neeoManr  tor  the  8eD»t0 
oonf«m>  to  yield  on  aame  at  the  ttema 
in  the  IMS  which  the  Senete  had  pwwid 
Therefore,  thle  oonfertnee  report  which 
ta  before  us  «oda7  represents  a  reason- 
able oommromlse.  It  is  not  a  total  answer 
to  the  financial  needs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  It  does  represent  substan- 
tial progress. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  every 
effort  was  made  by  the  Senate  and  Its 
conferees  to  provide  the  $20  million  re- 
quired to  prevent  a  deficit  operation  by 
the  District  government.  On  two  occa- 
sions, during  the  closing  days  of  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees remained  firm  on  proposals  which 
would  have  provided  additional  funds  for 
the  operation  of  District  schools.  On 
both  of  these  occastons  the  conference 
report  was  not  approved  by  the  House 
l&rgely  because  of  the  Impacted  areas 
amendment. 

Yes.  I  think  It  is  ahimdantly  clear  that 
the  Senate  and  Senate  conferees  have 
tried  to  meet  the  District's  needs  and 
that  they  have  done  a  fine  Job  in  pro- 
viding $14  million  for  fiscal  1963  and 
over  $3  million  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 

iMa. 

So  I  fed  that  while  we  did  not  secure 
evetTthing  which  the  Senate  wanted, 
evenrthlng  the  Senate  Instructed  its 
conferees  to  obtain,  nevertheless  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal 
Affairs  performed  in  an  outstanding 
inftWTiOT  In  securing  the  conference  agree- 
ment which  ts  before  the  Senate  today.  I 
am  happy  to  )oln  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  BiblbI  in  con- 
gratulating the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  upon  his  splendid 
work. 

Ur.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  for  their 
very  kind  remarks.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  them  in  confer- 
ence. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flseal  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  believe  this  revenue  bm  will  benefit  the 
District  of  Columbia  greatly  without  im- 
posing unfair  burdens  on  the  residents 
of  the  DUtrlct.  I  believe  that  the  eom- 
nlttee  has  acted  wisely  and  well,  in  the 
Interest  of  having  additional  tax  moneys 
come  In. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  conference  report,  and  there- 
by help  end  the  3-year  stalemate  In  con- 
nection with  this  local  tax  problem  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  la  with 
sadness  that  I  speak  this  afternoon  in 
opposition  to  the  conference  report 
which  is  being  presented  by  my  very  good 
friend,  the  most  able  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  very  hardworking  and 
conscientious  Senator  from  Nevada  TMr 
BnLE  1 .  I  know  how  long  he  has  worked 
on  this  vital  revenue  bill  for  the  District 
of  Columbia:  and  I  want  him  to  know 
that  I  sympathise  deeply  with  him  be- 
cause of  the  dlfOcultles  he  has  faced  in 
his  efforts  to  perfect  a  bill  dealing  with 
this  always  troubleeome  area  of  fiscal 


aid  for  the  Capital  of  the  Nation.  I  also 
want  him  to  know  that  although  I  am 
canstrahied  by  conscience  to  oppose 
many  at  the  provMoDS  of  the  conference 
report,  there  is  no  reflection  on  his  efforts 
or  on  those  of  the  other  Senate  members 
of  the  conference  committee.  I  want  to 
commend  very  highly  not  only  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible),  but  also 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
SjcthI.  who  had  the  responsibility  of 
doing  so  much  in  connection  with  this 
proposed  legislation  in  a  difficult  con- 
ference. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  a  very  close 
personal  friend  of  mine  for  many  years 
here  in  the  Senate,  with  whom  I  have 
worked  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  more  years  than 
I  wish  to  take  the  time  to  count  up  now. 
I  refer  to  the  jimlor  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  BiALLl.  I  know  the  problems 
which  confronted  those  three  Senators 
as  they  sought  to  work  out  with  a  very 
adamant  and  difficult  House  group  a 
conference  report  on  the  fiscal  probknxs 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  say  most  respectfully,  and  the  RscoRi) 
should  show  It.  that  the  responsibility 
for  this  report's  being  as  imsatl&factory 
as  I  think  it  Is,  in  many  of  its  parts,  rests 
squarely  upon  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  fact.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
very  much  disturbed  about  the  attitude 
taken  by  some  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  respect  to  many 
District  of  Columbia  problems. 

I  never  pass  Judgment  on  the  motiva- 
tions of  people,  but  I  cannot  ignore  the 
consequences  of  their  policies. 

I  have  served  on  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  for  many 
years,  as  the  present  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate  knows.  I  was  "kicked"  onto  it. 
and  I  refuse  to  be  "kicked"  off  of  it.  I 
serve  there  now  at  my  own  request,  be- 
cause as  an  old  teacher  of  municipal  law. 
it  has  been  a  great  education  to  me  to 
note  the  marked  difference  between  mu- 
nicipal law  as  it  is  on  the  statute  books 
and  mimiclpal  law  as  It  is  practiced. 

In  fact,  as  I  once  said  to  some  of  my 
former  students,  at  a  bar  association 
meeting  in  my  State.  "If.  as.  and  when  I 
return  to  the  practice  of  law  among  you, 
I  shall  do  two  things  ImmediateLy :  First, 
send  each  of  you  an  apology  for  the 
courses  on  municipal  law  I  taught  you: 
and,  second,  try  to  give  you  a  refresher 
course  in  regard  to  how  municipal  law 
Is  practiced  in  the  Congress." 

Mr.  President,  although  of  course.  I 
said  that  somewhat  facetiously,  yet  there 
Is  a  considerable  amount  of  truth  in 
what  I  say  in  regard  to  this  matter  this 
afternoon,  because  we  have  been  con- 
fronted with  a  fixed,  adamant  attitude 
In  regard  to  the  District  of  Columbia's 
problems  by  a  number  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  attitude  is  unyield- 
ing to  the  extent,  that  in  my  view,  we 
have  been  stymied  from  taking  the  leg- 
islative course  that  the  cltlsens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive from  Congress.  In  the  course  of 
my  remarks.  I  hope  to  bring  out  the 


above  mentioned  fact,  which  I  state  now 
only  as  a  general  allegation. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  as  I  speak  at  thki  very 
moment,  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
hundreds  of  little  boys  and  girls  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  being  sent  to 
school  in  buildings  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, are  not  safe  enough  to  be  used 
as  school  buildings.  In  my  opinion,  we 
are  Justified  in  calling  them  firetraps. 
Yet  when  we  try  to  get  from  the  Con- 
gress a  fair,  equitable,  and  Just  appro- 
priation, by  means  of  an  increase  in  the 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  keeping  with  what  the  Con- 
gress Intended  when  it  set  up  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  its  present  form,  we  are 
met.  on  the  House  side,  by  the  "price- 
tag  boys."  who.  in  respect  to  our  school 
problem,  apparently  are  perfectly  willing 
to  put  paltry  dollars  above  the  safety  of 
the  schoolchildren.  I  have  often  pro- 
tested that  atUtude  t>ef  ore.  To  do  eo  did 
not  win  me  any  popularity  contest  In 
the  House:  but  I  have  not  received  any 
successful  answers  from  those  House 
Members.  In  fact.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  adamant  position  which 
has  been  taken  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concerning  appropriations  for 
the  E>istrlct  of  Columbia  simply  cannot 
be  Justified  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
facts  or  from  the  standpoint  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  either,  for  all 
one  has  to  do  is  consider  the  situation 
which  existed  at  the  time  when  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  reorganized.  At 
that  time  the  Congress  contemplated  a 
50-percent  contribution  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  support  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  That  was  not  too 
much,  and  it  would  not  be  too  much 
now.  But  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  con- 
tribution presently  being  made,  which 
for  a  long  time  has  been  approximately 
11  percent,  has  It  not? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  Is  aiH>roxlmately 
correct — between  11  and  12  percent 

Mr.  MORSE.  Congress  is  now  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  the  Capital 
City  of  the  Nation  only  some  11  or  12 
percent  Mr.  President,  we  have  been 
trying  to  get  Congress  to  contribute  $32 
million  annually,  but  we  are  In  trouble 
over  that  year  after  year.  The  other 
evening  I  said,  in  a  speech  delivered 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia — and  I 
repeat  the  statement  now — that  the  Con- 
gress should  be  contributing  a  minimum 
of  $40  million  to  the  support  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Of  course  some  of 
that  would  be  used  for  schools;  of  course 
some  of  it  would  be  used  to  keep  faith 
with  the  spiritual  obligation  which  all  of 
us  have,  as  free  men  and  women.  In  con- 
nection with  implementation  of  the 
teaching  that  we  are  our  brother's  keep- 
er. Mr.  President,  if  anyone  thinks 
there  is  not  a  great  need  to  Implement 
to  a  greater  degree  that  spiritual  teach- 
ing, let  him  accompany  me  at  any  time 
in  a  visit  to  a  number  of  parts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  Is  the  Capital 
of  the  Nation,  and  supposedly  the  capital 
of  the  free  world  but  there  are  areas  In 
this  Capital  which  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
American  people.  There  are  areas  where 
one  finds  human  suffering,  misery,  dep- 
rivation, areas  which  contain  slek  chil- 
dren who  are  sulTering  from  malnutri- 
tion, and  shocking  areas  blighted  with 
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social,  economic,  and  health  conditions 
for  hundreds  of  our  fellow  citizens  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Yet  we  in  the  Congress  sit  here  en- 
cloaked  with  all  of  oxiT  power  and  refuse, 
year  after  year,  to  appropriate  a  fair 
allotment  for  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

More  than  that.  I/Ir.  President,  there 
are  no  votes  for  us  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  thii  politicians  know  it 
very  well.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  charged 
with  being  unkind  or  being  just  a  can- 
Uinkerous  fellow  whi;n  I  express  publicly 
my  suspicion  that  if  there  were  some 
votes  here,  the  legislative  action  of  the 
Congress  toward  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia might  be  quite  different,  politicians 
being  what  they  are. 

The  great  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible  1  smd  I.  and  others  of  our  col- 
leagues, have  fought  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  some  years  for  first-class 
citizenship  rights  for  all  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  white  and 
black.  We  have  put  through  the  Senate 
now.  four  or  five  times.  I  think 

Mr.  BIBLE.     Five  times. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Either  the  Neely-Morse 
home  rule  bill,  or  the  Morse  home  rule 
bill,  the  Clark  bill,  or  the  Bible-Morse 
home  rule  bill,  which  would  give  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  what 
I  say  Is  their  constitutional  due. 

I  cannot  reconcile  a  denial  of  the  right 
of  self-government  to  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  what  we  prate 
around  the  world  as  our  great  defense  of 
our  constitutional  system  based  upon  the 
right  of  self-government.  The  right  of 
self-government  does  not  exist  for  tens 
of  thousands  upon  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
it  is  a  blot  on  the  history  of  the  country. 

(At  this  point  Senator  Morse  yielded 
to  Senator  Stennis  and  other  Senators 
who  addressed  the  Senate  on  another 
subject* 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  recollection  Is — al- 
though it  was  some  hours  ago  that  it 
happened — I  was  making  the  point, 
when  I  yielded  to  other  Senators,  that 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  Ehstrict 
of  Colimibla  do  not  enjoy  first-class  citi- 
zenship, which  they  can  only  enjoy  if 
they  have  the  precious  right  of  self- 
government  in  this  country,  is  due  con- 
troUlngly  to  the  fact  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  adamantly  blocked 
one  home  rule  bill  after  another  after  it 
was  passed  In  the  Senate. 

We  must  take  a  look  at  the  personnel 
of  the  House  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee. There  is  a  great  adamancy  there 
on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  home  rule  question. 

I  was  making  the  point  also  that  if  we 
could  get  an  adequate  appropriation, 
which  the  District  of  Columbia  has  due 
to  it  from  the  Congress,  if  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  Insist  upon  our  function 
of  being  the  aldermen  of  the  District  of 
Columbia — and  that  is  what  Congress 
Is — we  ought  to  appropriate  an  adequate 
amount  of  money  so  that  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Capital  City  of  the  Nation, 
can  be  a  source  of  pride  to  this  country 
rather  than  to  continue  to  be  a  source  of 


great  shame  in  regard  to  many  of  its 
inadequacies. 

An  adequate  appropriation  is  needed, 
and  I  believe  the  minimum  should  be  $40 
million.  That  much  money  is  needed  so 
that  we  can  continue  with  the  construc- 
tion of  various  public  works  programs, 
with  the  modernization  of  our  schools, 
and  to  finance  the  health  program,  and 
the  welfare  programs,  which  are  being 
grossly  neglected  in  this  Capital  City. 
We  need  at  least  $40  million  for  those 
piirposes,  to  say  nothing  of  costs  in- 
volved in  the  speedup  of  the  urban  re- 
newal program.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
OMi  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  adequate 
Federal  pajnnent  for  the  District,  I  re- 
peat, is  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
convince  our  brethren  in  the  other  House 
that  they  ought  to  change  their  outlook 
about  the  District  of  Columbia. 

So  I  rise,  not  in  any  way  even  indi- 
rectly to  seem  to  criticize  our  colleagues 
on  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  fact  that  they  have 
brought  forward  a  conference  report  this 
afternoon  which  I,  in  good  conscience, 
cannot  possibly  vote  for.  for  the  reasons 
that  I  shall  set  forth  shortly. 

There  is  one  other  problem  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colxmibia  that  I  wish  to  mention 
at  this  point.  As  a  lawyer,  as  one  who 
has  worked  for  years  in  the  field  of 
criminal  law  administration  in  this 
country,  I  think  it  is  Just  too  bad  that  we 
have  a  Juvenile  court  situation  in  the 
District  such  as  we  have.  We  have  but 
one  Juvenile  Judge,  who  has  a  backlog 
of  hundreds  of  cases  which,  as  is  well 
known  throughout  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia,  he  cannot  possibly  get  action 
upon  for  months  and  months.  I  need 
not  tell  the  Senate  that  certainty  of  jus- 
tice is  one  of  the  best  deterrents  in  the 
administration  of  crimiiud  law.  These 
Juvenile  cases  will  be  so  long  delayed 
that  by  the  time  the  Judge  gets  to  them 
much  of  the  evidence  will  have  gone. 
The  witnesses  will  have  disappeared.  Of 
course,  the  effectiveness  of  the  Juvenile 
law  will  have  been  dissipated. 

What  have  we  been  trying  to  do?  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Biblk],  has  struggled, 
to  my  knowledge,  for  the  past  2  years 
in  an  effort  to  work  out  a  compromise 
in  the  Hovise  of  Representatives.  He 
has  tried  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
increase  the  Juvenile  court  by  two  Judges. 
We  ought,  I  feel,  to  increase  it  so  that  it 
is  a  coiu-t  with  a  minimum  of  five  judges, 
to  do  the  Job  which  needs  to  be  done. 

I  am  very  much  disturbed  about  the 
oft-repeated  reason,  which  is  frequently 
publicly  annovmced  as  to  why.  perhaps, 
we  are  having  trouble  in  this  field,  that 
it  might  result  in  a  very  able  colored 
lawyer  being  appointed  to  the  Juvenile 
court  bench.  Why  not?  After  all,  the 
juvenile  problem  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia involves  a  great  many  colored 
Juveniles.  There  ought  to  be  some 
colored  juvenile  judges  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  In  order  to 
carry  out  a  system  of  government  by  law. 
We  ought  to  be  shocked  if  there  is  the 
slightest  basis  In  fact  for  the  claim  made 
by  some,  that  a  part  of  our  difficulty  in 
Juvenile  comi;  reform  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  due  to  the  fact  that  enact- 
ment of  the  Senate  bill  might  end  up  with 


the  selection  of  an  able  colored  lawyer 
for  elevation  to  the  bench.  Selection  of 
Judges  should  be  based  on  merit,  not 
color  nor  any  other  nongermane  factor. 

I  simply  say,  with  a  fervent  plea  on 
my  lips,  Mr.  President:  Let  us  find  some 
way  to  break  this  deadlock.  I  would 
much  rather  keep  our  court  on  a  juvenile 
coihrt  organizational  basis.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  knows,  every  law  en- 
forcement organization  in  this  country — 
so  far  as  I  know,  without  exception — 
which  has  ever  been  asked  to  pass  a  value 
judgment  on  the  juvenile  court  problem 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  recom- 
mended that  the  number  of  Juvenile 
court  Judges  be  increased,  and  has 
recommended  also,  that  the  organiza- 
tional arrangement  to  be  kept  in  the 
form  of  a  juvenile  court  system  Instead 
of  being  merged  into  the  mimicipal 
court  system. 

As  I  have  told  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  every  possible  means  should  be 
considered  to  provide  this  much  needed 
service.  It  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  unfortunate  juveniles,  who  for  some 
reason,  because  of  some  quirk,  because 
of  some  inherent  defect,  because  of  some 
environmental  conditioning,  because  of 
some  blood  chemistry — who  knows  what 
the  causal  factors  are  in  producing  a 
juvenile  delinquent? — and  It  will  benefit 
the  community.  By  so  doing,  we  shall 
be  affording  needed  protection  to  many 
innocent  persons  who  may  be  victimized 
by  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  next  hour, 
or  tonight,  or  tomorrow,  or  next  month, 
or  the  year  ahead.  If  this  entails  a  com- 
promise with  the  House  concerning  some 
mmiicipal  court  reorganization  plan  and 
the  giving  of  some  Jurisdiction  to  some 
department  over  the  juvenile  coiirt,  I 
favor  getting  on  with  that  business,  too. 

I  will  help  my  chairman.  He  knows 
I  do  not  like  this  situation.  He  knows 
I  would  like  to  see  Juveniles  dealt  with 
within  the  framework  of  a  court  organi- 
zational setup  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  all 
the  experts  recommend.  But  he  and  I, 
as  lawyers,  are  realists.  We  know  that, 
encumbered  as  it  might  make  the  mu- 
nicipal court,  if  we  could  get  additional 
Judges  in  some  department  of  the  munic- 
ipal court,  or  if  it  could  be  understood 
that  there  would  be  some  new  division 
of  work  in  the  municipal  court,  whereby 
that  court  could  take  Jurisdiction  of  some 
of  the  Juvenile  delinquency  cases,  I  am 
openminded  as  to  that.  I  will  work 
toward  achieving  a  compromise.  I  wish 
such  a  compromise  could  have  been 
reached  in  this  conference  report.  But 
on  this  subject,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
and  I  can  work  together  to  reach  a  com- 
promise. 

In  the  conference  report  on  revenue, 
however,  through  no  fault  of  his.  he  has 
lost  me,  so  far  as  voting  for  the  report 
this  afternoon  is  concerned.  Neverthe- 
less, as  I  said  the  other  night,  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  have  some  solution  of  the 
revenue  problem  of  the  Dlstorict  of  Co- 
limibla;  and  at  an  appropriate  time  new 
legislation  will  be  introduced  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  which  will  seek  to  do 
greater  financial  Justice  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to 
point  out  as  strongly  as  I  can  my 
disappointment     that    the    conference 
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committee  baa  been  unable  to  accept  as 
part  at  the  revenue  Ull  a  proposal  which 
la  juatlfied  by  ererj  criterion  of  equity. 
I  refer  to  the  faUure  to  include  within 
the  purview  of  Public  Law  874  one  of 
the  most  federally  Impacted  areas  in 
these  United  States— Washington,  D.C. 

lifr.  President,  let  me  review  the  opera- 
tion of  Public  Law  874. 

Fiscal  year  1961  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  second  decade  of  operation  of 
Public  Law  874  which  authorizes  finan- 
cial assistance  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  federally  affected  areas  for  cur- 
rent operating  expenses. 

MAJO*  PmOCKAlC  TUDTSS 

For  the  11th  consecutive  year  the  num- 
ber of  school  districts  and  the  total 
amount  of  their  entitlement  increased. 
Applications  for  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  current  school  operating  ex- 
penditures under  this  act  were  filed  by 
4.080  local  educational  agencies  In  50 
States.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  In 
the  1961  fiscal  year.  It  Is  all  right  for 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  which  are 
under  Federal  Jurisdiction,  as  Is  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia ;  but  It  is  all  wrong  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  according  to 
the  House. 

Of  4.080  local  educational  agencies  in 
50  States,  plus  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Tsiftnrtjt  3.965  were  determined  to  be  eli- 
gible for  a  total  net  entitlement  of  $203 
mUiinn  The  number  of  applicants  in 
1960  was  3,794  and  their  net  entitlement 
was  $177,556,580. 

The  1961  fiscal  year  entitlement  was 
based  on  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
1.621,560  federally  connected  children, 
which  constituted  approximately  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  average  daily  attend- 
ance in  the  eligible  school  districts. 

Mr.  President,  keep  the  15-percent  fig- 
ure in  mind,  because  it  is  very  relevant 
to  an  argiuuent  I  shall  make  shortly. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  the 
Federal  payments  received  by  eligible 
applicant  districts  become  a  part  of  the 
funds  available  for  current  operating  ex- 
penses for  all  pupils  in  these  school  dis- 
tricts. Thus,  these  payments  helped  to 
meet  the  cost  of  educational  services  for 
almost  11  million  pux»ils.  or  about  one- 
third  of  all  the  Nation's  children  In  at- 
tendance at  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  1960-61  school 
year.  As  in  prior  years,  the  Federal  pay- 
ments to  eligible  school  districts  con- 
tinued during  the  1961  fiscal  year  to  ap- 
proximate 5  percent  of  the  total  current 
operating  expeivse  budgets  of  the  eligible 
districts,  although  in  a  number  of  in- 
dividual cases  the  Federal  funds  consti- 
tuted from  25  to  75  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent operating  expense  budgets.  A  total 
of  $11.5  mlUion  was  required  during  the 
year  under  the  authorization  of  Public 
Law  874  for  financing  the  operating  costs 
of  schools  for  some  34,235  dependent 
children  of  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel residing  on  61  Federal  Intallatlons  in 
the  United  States.  Puerto  Rico,  and  Wake 
Island.  Most  of  these  federally  operated 
school  programs  were  for  children  living 
on  military  Installations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thai  certain  tables  relating  to  Pub- 
lie  Law  874  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  mjT  remarks. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
further  to  document  my  statement  by 
asking  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks  a 
memorandum  dated  February  1,  1962, 
addressed  to  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  the  Enstrlct  of  Columbia  by  Mr. 
Schuyler  Lowe.  Director  of  Administra- 
tion, entitled  'Estimate  of  Federal  Im- 
pact assistance  that  would  be  available 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  If  the  act  is 
amended  to  cover  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DEPAKTMnCT       or    OEMrRAL    ADttTM- 
IST»AT10N, 

February  1.  1962. 
Memorandum  to  the  Board  of  CommlMlonera. 
Subject:   Estimate  or  Federal  Impact  a«lat- 
ance  that  would  be  available  to  Uie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  If  tbe  act  U  amended 
to  cover  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  carefully  designed  sample  svirvey  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  schoolchildren  was  carried 
out  In  order  to  have  a  reasonably  reliable 
estimate  of  the  number  of  pupils  who  would 
be  eligible  under  the  act  If  amended  to  cover 
the  District  of  Columbia.  A  very  brief  de- 
scription of  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
survey  design  la  Included  as  an  attachment. 

The  preliminary  results  of  this  survey 
show  that  approximately  30  percent  of  all 
District  of  Columbia  pupils  would  be  eligible 
under  the  present  act.  This  estimate  doaa 
not  Include  any  pupils  who  have  a  parent 
or  guardian  working  on  District  of  Colum- 
bia-owned property  or  on  Federal  property 
containing  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment actlvlUes.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  not  ruled  on 
which  of  the»e  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia  prop- 
erties would  be  eligible  under  the  act.  Sine* 
mo«t  District  of  Columbia  activities  serve  a 
primarily  local  benefit  or  service  and  hence 
would  be  ineligible,  we  presume  that  an 
HEW  ruling  would  probably  add  only  about 
1  percentage  point  or  so  to  the  above  esti- 
mate 

The  following  table  shows  the  calculated 
funds  that  would  have  t)e«n  available  f(jr 
flecal  year  1963  If  the  District  were  Included 
In  the  Federal  Impact  area  program  The 
preeent  calctilaUon  Is  based  on  a  special  sur- 
vey and  the  latest  addltlooal  Information 
from  the  Board  of  Education,  and  la  com- 
pared with  figures  given  to  Senator  Moasa 
by  WEW  several  months  ago. 
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Not  all  of  the  funds  could  have  been  actu- 
ally available  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  Any- 
where from  1  to  25  percent  of  the  funds, 
under  preeent  HEW  procedures,  applicable 
to  the  present  fiscal  year,  would  be  actually 
paid  In  the  next  fiscal  year. 

If  the  survey  results  and  methods  are  ap- 
plied to  194S3.  the  estimated  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds  comparable  to  the  t3.O10,7e7  In  the 
above  table  would  be  S4.03I.766.  This  In- 
crease Is  attributable  to  the  estimated  In- 
cre.i.se  In  enrollment. 

.SCHI-TLDI   l>OW«. 

Director  of  General  Administratior^. 

Attachmekt  A;    Bancr  Svumaut  of 
SuBVCT  Design 

A.  sraATincATiON 

1  Depressed  and  nondepressed  areaa:  The 
schools  were  divided  Into  two  general 
gruupa— th'we  which  tended  to  be  In  or  near 
economically  depressed  areaa.  and  aU  the 
rest.  The  first  group  contained  about  a 
third  of  all  pupils,  but  the  sample  was 
equally  divided   between   the  two  groupa. 

2.  Uradea  Each  grade  was  sampled  sep- 
ar.itely 

3  Other  stratification:  The  following 
categories  were  also  sampled  separately — 
each  vocational  high  school:  the  special  edu- 
cation cl.uities.  certain  other  high  achooU. 

B.    CXtTSTraiNO 

1  .Schools:  Within  a  stratum  each  school 
wn.^  considered  a  cluster.  A  sample  of 
6ch  Ola  was  drawn. 

2  Classes:  Within  each  selected  achool 
ev.'ry  class  in  the  appropriate  grade  was  con- 
sidered a  cluster.  A  sample  of  classes  was 
drawn. 

C.  SAMPUNO 

Within  each  stratum,  the  sample  schools 
were  selected  by  use  of  a  random  number 
table.  All  schools  had  the  same  chance  of 
entering  the  sample  However,  in  general 
once  a  school  was  selected  for  a  grade.  It 
was  not  allowed  Into  the  sample  for  a  differ- 
ent grade.  Thus  for  the  most  part  one  grade 
only  was  sampled  In  each  selected  school. 
Within  the  sample  school,  all  claases  within 
that  grade  had  the  hSiXne  chance  of  entering 
the  sample  One  class  was  selected  by  use 
of  a  random  numtwr  table.  All  pupils  In  this 
class  received  the  questionnaire.  A  sys- 
tematic random  subeample  of  two-thirds  of 
the  returned  questionnaires  In  each  class 
constituted  the  final  sample  that  W9»  ac- 
tually edited  and  coded.  Tbe  final  coded 
eample  conalsted  of  1.937  questionnaires  Ln 
99  cLutses  In  89  schools. 

D.  ESTIMATES 

1  The  sample  data  were  first  Inflated  to 
an  esUmate  fur  the  selected  classroom  Ln  such 
a  way  that  the  Inflated  totals  equaled  the 
true  number  of  pupils  In  that  class. 

2  The  classroom  estimates  were  then  tuc- 
cettslvely  Inflated  In  an  unbiased  manner  to 
the  selected  school,  then  to  all  schools  in 
the  stratum.  TTie  strata  esUmates  were  then 
added  t<>getheT. 

3  ITie  global  estimates  were  then  adjusted 
BO  Uiat  their  total  was  equal  to  ths  true 
total  number  of  pupils  In  the  entire  school 
system  (except  for  those  In  schools  outside 
the  universe  of  the  survey). 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  the 
memorandum  shows  clearly  that,  ex- 
cluding all  children  of  District  employees. 
there  Is  still  a  Federal  ImpactloD — by 
which  I  mean  children  of  parents  who 
live  or  work  on  Federal  property — of  30 
percent.  That  Is  to  say,  30  percent  of 
the  children  who  go  to  school  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  clearly  federally 
impacted  children  within  the  meaning 
of  Public  Law  874.  Yet  those  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives— «•  will 
be  shown  in  a  moment — after  tumln< 
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down  the  Senate's  proposal,  which  the 
Senate  rw<Ml  twlee,  eontlnue  to  dalm 
that  this  should  not  be  a  federally  Im- 
pacted area  within  the  meaning  ot  Public 
Law  874.  Thirty  out  of  one  hundred 
children  in  the  District  schools  are  chil- 
dren of  parents  who  live  or  who  work  on 
federally  owned  property.  There  are 
some  34.650  of  these  boys  and  girls  in  the 
school  population  of  115.500  pupils  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  President,  as  shown  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  107.  part  16, 
pages  21427-21435,  certain  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  colloquy 
upon  the  floor  of  the  House  had  unkind 
words  to  say  of  the  proposal  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  make  the  District 
of  Columbia  eligible  for  Public  Law  874 
benefits.  I  think  it  is  quite  appropriate 
at  this  time  to  give  scrutiny  to  the 
benefits  received  by  the  congressional 
districts  these  gentlemen  represent.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  inserted  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks, 
a  compilation  and  covering  memoran- 
dum— prepared  at  my  request  by  the 
Office  of  Education  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare— which 
sets  forth  for  each  congressional  district 
represented  by  the  gentlemen  who  par- 
ticipated in  that  colloquy  of  September 
22  and  September  26.  1991.  the  Federal 

Fedtral  enlidemenU  undtr  Public  Law  874  for  tpecifeed  congressional  districts  for  fiscal 
ytara  1960  and  1961  and  the  ■perctntane  federally  connected  children  are  of  total  children 
in  the  eligible  districla  in  1961 


Tnaoef  reeetved  in  their  home  districts  In 
IMO  and  IMl  under  PubUc  Law  874. 

"niere  being  so  objection,  the  memo- 
randum axxl  table  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricoid,  as  follows: 

F^niTABT  8,  1962. 
TO:  Senator  liossx. 

From:  B.  Alden  Ullywblte.  AMOcUte  Direc- 
tor for  Federally  Affected  Areas,  OfHce 
of  Bducatton. 
Subject:    Entitlements    under    Public    Law 
874  for  selected  congressional  districts. 

In  accoi-dance  with  your  telephone  request 
this  morning  there  Is  enclosed  a  tabulation 
sbowlng  the  amount  of  Federal  entitlement 
under  PubUc  Law  874  for  the  1960  and  1961 
fiscal  yean  to  school  districts  In  12  con- 
gressional districts  for  which  you  requested 
the  data.  The  tabulation  also  shows  by 
congressional  district  the  percent  that  the 
federally  connected  children  counted  for 
Federal  entitlement  are  of  total  public 
scboolcblldren  In  tbe  districts  eligible  for 
anlstanee.  The  pupU  data  are  In  terms  of 
average  dally  attendance. 

Data  lor  the  1060  fiscal  year  were  taken 
from  the  tabulation  prepared  last  year  for 
all  congressional  districts  In  the  Nation. 
Data  for  the  1961  fiscal  year  are  taken  from 
tabulations  used  for  preparation  of  the  11th 
annual  report  on  the  administration  of 
PubUc  Laws  816  and  874.  These  tabtUatlons 
show  tbe  status  of  Federal  entitlement  and 
federally  connected  chUdren  as  of  Septem- 
ber 1.  1961.  Sntitlement  and  number  of 
fedenUIy  connected  children  for  some  of  the 
school  districts  are  estimates  and  may 
change  sllf^tly  when  all  field  sxurey  reports 
have  been  received  and  the  project  proc- 
tor final  payment. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  very 
Interesting  to  note  what  politicians  are 
sxrone  to  say  when  there  is  any  possibil- 
ity that  fuivdfi  for  impacted-su-ea  schools 
in  their  own  districts  will  be  touched. 
How  well  we  know  what  they  say  under 
thoee  circumstances.  How  well  we 
know  the  very  interesting  debate  which 
occurred  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House, 
last  year,  when  it  was  suggested  that 
those  fimds  might  be  extended  for  only 
1  year — as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent—instead of  2  years.  Why.  Mr. 
President,  I  thought  the  eagle  In  the 
ceiling  of  this  Chamber  would  actually 
fly  away  under  that  oratorical  bombard- 
ment. Members  were  so  eager  to  defend 
the  interests  of  their  constituents.  Mr. 
President,  you  and  I  know  what  hap- 
pened: Those  Members  were  being  del- 
uged by  scores  and  scores  of  telegrams 
and  telephone  calls  and  letters  from  the 
folks  back  home,  who  were  saying.  "Oet 


us  the  money."  And  a  lot  of  those 
Members  did  not  want  to  go  home  with- 
out that  "bacon." 

Those  protests  were  being  received 
from  voters,  and  those  Members  were 
interested  in  getting  the  money  for  the 
benefit  of  their  voting  districts.  What 
a  difference  one  observes,  when  reading 
the  colloquy  which  occurred  in  the  House, 
between  their  attitude  when  voters  are 
involved  and  their  attitude  when  a  vote- 
less population  is  involved.  The  poor 
taxpayers  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
cannot  vote  against  them.  I  wish  they 
could.  If  they  could.  I  am  satisfied  that 
a  little  better  protection  for  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  its 
boys  and  girls  would  be  obtained  from 
tbe  politicians  in  Congress.  I  do  not  use 
dl9ara«lngly  the  word  "politician."  I 
think  politics  Is  a  great  profession.  But 
Bomf>  live  up  to  its  responsibilities  better 
than  others. 


In  this  particular  case,  I  laj  tor  some 
time  past  the  Congress  has  not  Uved  up 
too  well  to  its  responstbilttiea  to  these 
voteless  people— not  as  well  aa  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  lived  vp  to  their 
responsibilities  to  the  voters  back  home. 
Certainly  that  was  a  very  interesting 
colloquy. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  chart  which 
I  have  now  placed  in  the  Record  is  most 
interesting  in  one  respect.  The  percent- 
age of  Federal  impaction  which  results  in 
payment  to  the  school  districts  in  almost 
every  case,  with  but  one  exception,  is  less 
than  the  impact  percentage  of  federally 
connected  children  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  other  words,  of  all  those 
Members  of  the  House  who,  within  the 
rules  of  the  House,  just  as  I  am  proceed- 
ing this  afternoon  within  the  Senate 
rules,  paid  their  disrespects  to  me  lie- 
cause  I  suggested  that  we  should  give 
protection  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  recognising  the  un- 
deniable fact  that  this  is  a  federally  im- 
pacted area,  to  the  extent  of  30  percent 
of  the  schoolchildren,  all  but  one  of 
them  come  from  districts  in  which  the 
percentage  of  impact  Is  less  than  the  30 
percent  impact  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  other  words,  the  situation  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  much,  much 
more  serious  than  the  situation  in  their 
home  districts.  Yet.  as  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Biblx] 
knows,  they  were  able  to  wield  enough 
power  and  infiuence  to  prevent  our 
reaching  agreement  in  conference,  last 
fall;  and  we  ended  up  with  no  confer- 
ence report. 

I  wish  to  say,  to  the  credit  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bibu],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bsaix],  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SuriHl ,  that  they  never  have  wavered  on 
this.  They  have  stood  foursquare  on  it. 
In  fact,  when  I  finish  my  remarks  this 
afternoon,  I  shall  Introduce— once 
again — a  bill  giving  the  Congren  an  op- 
portunity to  carry  out  a  clear  obligation, 
namely,  a  bill  which  proposes  to  bring 
the  District  of  Columbia  under  Public 
Law  874. 

I  shall  always  be  appreciative  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
BiBuel  came  to  me,  when  he  heard  I  was 
going  to  introduce  this  bill,  and  volim- 
teered  to  Join  in  sponsoring  it.  Of 
course  I  told  him  that  it  would  be  a  great 
honor  and  privilege  to  have  him  J(^ 
me  in  sponsoring  it  this  afternoon.  The 
bill  will  be  Introduced,  before  I  finish 
these  remarks,  with  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Biblx]  ,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  on 
this  subject.  I  want  him  to  know  and 
I  also  want  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Beall]  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sioth]  to  know  that 
I  understand  and  realize  the  position  in 
which  they  found  themselves  In  confer- 
ence. An  emergency  fiscal  problem  con- 
fronts us  in  this  case.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees felt  that  the  best  thing  they  could 
do  under  the  circumstances  was  to  yield 
in  this  instance;  and  they  yldded.  lam 
not  critical  of  them,  and  I  want  them  to 
know  that.  I  am  sorry  they  were  in  a 
position  in  which  it  became  necessary 
for  them  to  yield.  All  I  wish  to  do  this 
afternoon  is  fix  the  reaxmslbility  for 
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tluit  ittafttkm.  The  rHtwnaibmty  has 
to  be  flared.  I  believe,  on  what  U  an  un- 
fortunate attitude  on  the  part  of  too 
many  Memben  of  the  Houae  of  Repre> 
sentotlTes  In  regard  to  d<rtng  justlee  to 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  threadbare  and 
moth-eaten  arguments  advanced  against 
Including  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
Public  Law  874  are  without  merit.     It 
was  alleged  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  Federal  payment  to  the 
CHstrtct  of  Columbia  Includes  sufficient 
funds  to   more  than  offset   a   Federal 
payment  for  our  schoolchildren.     Yet. 
what  Is  the  actual  situation?     Some  3 
or  4   years   ago,   testimony   before   the 
Senate  District  of  Colvunbla  Committee 
showed    the    need    for    replacing    dan- 
gerous   and    obsolete    structures    that 
house    far    too    many    of    the    District 
of  Columbia  schoolchildren.     Tet.  un- 
leee  I  am  vastly  mistaken,  the  worst  ex- 
ample of  congressional  neglect  of   the 
District  of  Columbia  stands  not  too  many 
blocks  from  the  Capitol — I  am  speaking 
of  Hlnes  Junior  High  SchooL     Why  is 
it  not  razed:  why  is  It  not  torn  down? 
Why  was  it  not  replaced  In  1924.  when  it 
was  obsolete  for  the  most  part?    Solely 
because  the  Congress  has  failed  to  ap- 
propriate money  with  which  to  modern- 
ize the  delapidated  District  of  Colum- 
bia school  system  as  fast  as  it  should 
have.    Other  communities,  many  of  them 
m  the  dl.strict  represented  by  Mr  Brot- 
HiLL.  of  Virginia,  have  built  school  after 
school  from  funds  from  Public  Law  815. 
and  have  hired  teachers  and  bought  sup- 
plies under  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance clauses  of  Public  Law  874.    That 
has  happened  Just  across  the  Potomac 
River,  in  his  district.     Congress  is  lib- 
eral when  it  comes  to  si>endlng  the  peo- 
ple's money  in  Virginia.     But  Congress 
Is  niggardly  when  it  comes  to  increasing 
the   authorisation    for   the   District   of 
Columbia  under  the  Federal  pasrment  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  schoolchildren. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  will  re- 
member that  not  so  many  years  ago, 
after  I  had  completed,  on  behalf  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  the  very  able 
assistance  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Ci-AiiKl,  the  so-called  hun- 
gry children  Investigation  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  which  we  brought  forth 
the  fact  that  deplorable  malnutrition 
problems  were  being  suffered  by  a  very, 
very  large  number  of  schoolchildren  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  warned  that 
Hlnes  Junior  High  School  was  a  ftre- 
trap.  I  warned  then  that  we  were  Just 
gambling  with  the  fate  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  go  to  that  school. 

It  will  be  recalled — and  thank  God 
there  were  no  fatalities — that  sometime 
after  that.  Hlnes  School  had  to  be  evac- 
uated t>ecause  a  fire  did  break  out  in 
the  school,  and  it  wsw  only  becau-se 
of  the  previous  fire  drill  discipline 
in  which  those  students  had  been 
trained,  and  the  courage  of  the  ded- 
icated teachers,  that  we  did  not  rrad 
headlines  of  fatalities  from  that  Are  I 
am  not  so  sure  that,  after  the  children 
went  out  of  the  school.  It  would  not 
have  been  a  good  thing  If  the  .school 
had  burned  to  the   ground,   because  I 


believe  It  to  be.  if  not  unsafe,  certainly 
unsatisfactory.  Hlnes  still  stands  there 
a  potential  flretrap  monument  to  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  live  up  to  its  moral  obligations 
to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  Is  not  the  only  one.  There  are  other 
schools  which  are  also  shocking  monu- 
ments to  malservice  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Representative  McMillan,  chairman 
of  the  House  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, knows  there  is  a  State  5  cents 
a  pack  tax  on  cigarettes  in  his  native 
State,  but  he  objects  on  behalf  of  the 
South  Carolina  farmers  when  the  pro- 
posal Is  made  to  Increase  the  District  of 
Columbia  cigarette  tax  from  2  to  3  cents. 
It  would  seem  to  me  only  equitable  that 
the  conference  committee  should  have 
included  within  its  package  a  cigarette 
proposal  which  would  have  raised  $3.- 
900.000,  such  as  I  proposed  last  year. 
Yet,  neither  of  these  gentlemen  seem 
to  be  able  to  convince  their  colleagues 
in  the  House  that  the  Du-trict  should  be 
treated  as  any  other  American  city  is 
now  treated  jnder  Public  Law  874.  and 
thus  become  eligible  for  some  $3,600,000 
of  impact  aid  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  our  federally  impacted 
school  system. 

I  may  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Nevada  that  I  am  speaking  under  great 
restraint  when  I  get  to  speaking  on  this 
cigarette  matter.  I  am  not  going  to  Im- 
pose upon  him  or  the  Senate  what 
might  be  considered  a  bias  or  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
It  is  a  bias  and  a  prejudice,  however, 
that  has  a  factual  foundation.  If  any- 
one wants  to  question  the  factual  foun- 
dation. I  ask  him  to  come  with  me  to 
Bethesda.  to  the  National  Health  In- 
stitutes. I  Invite  him  to  go  with  me 
through  the  Cancer  Research  Center  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  He 
would  become  almost  a  cigarette  pro- 
hibitionist. I  was  taken  through  it,  and 
there  came  face  to  face  with  the  reality 
of  the  scourge  of  cancer  in  this  country. 
The  doctor  who  took  me  through  said. 
"Senator.  I  hope  you  notice  that  not  a 
single  member  of  the  staff,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  patients,  and  not  a  single  doc- 
tor, is  to  be  seen  smokmg  a  cigarette." 
He  said.  If  you  spent  any  time  here, 
you  wouldn't." 

Some  of  my  colleagues  read  In  the 
papers  in  the  last  30  days,  I  think  it 
was.  a  .statement  by  one  of  the  great 
doctors,  a  courageous  doctor,  who  dared 
to  point  out  again  that  many  medical 
research  men  are  .sati.sfled.  on  the  basis 
of  their  exi:)erimentatiorvs.  diagnoses, 
and  analyses,  that  there  is  a  direct 
cause-to-effect  relationship  between  ex- 
cessive cigarette  smoking  and  certain 
types  of  cancer. 

Whenever  .such  medical  findings  are 
publicly  reported,  we  are  always  treated 
to  some  stories  which  come  out  very  soon 
thereafter  seeking  to  raise  questions  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  can  be  too  sure 
about  the  relationship  of  tobacco  and 
cancer.  The  Interesting  thing  Is  that 
those  who  write  these  stories  are  find- 
ing It  more  and  more  difficult.  In  their 
advertisements  of  rebuttal  on  the  cancer 
is.sue,  to  find  reputable  doctors  who  will 


deny  there  Is  any  cauae-to-effeet  rela- 
tionship. Read  these  rebuttals.  Tliey 
are  carefully  worded,  weasel-worded  bits 
of  semantic  misdirection  which  seek  to 
implant  the  idea  that  there  will  not  be 
any  cancer  resulting  from  tobacco  use. 
But  the  fact  is,  I  am  satisfied,  that  med- 
ical science  knows  today  that  there  is 
a  direct  cause-to-eflect  relationship. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  for  the  farmers. 
Do  you  know  what  I  would  be  willing  to 
support?  I  would  rather  favor  a  great 
subsidy  program  to  help  the  tobacco 
farmers  grow  something  else.  I  think 
it  would  be  good  for  the  economy  of  the 
country,  and  I  have  not  any  doubt  It 
would  be  good  for  the  health  of  the 
country. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada that  It  Is  pretty  considerate  of 
me  to  limit  myself  to  this  little  time  on 
the  subject,  but  I  think  I  have  made 
my  point.  I  only  wish  to  say  I  was 
not  convinced  by  the  Representative 
from  South  Carolina.  I  do  not  think 
he  can  justify  not  supporting  a  cigarette 
Ux  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  least 
equal  to  the  cigarette  tax  In  his  own 
State  of  South  Carolina.  Had  he  done 
so.  It  might  have  helped  us  to  avoid 
what  I  think  Is  the  most  unfair  tax  of 
all — the  sales  tax. 

The  situation  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  conferees  in  the  Interest 
of  getting  a  bill  passed  In  the  House 
of  Representanves  also  had  to  drop  the 
provision  which  would  have  Increased 
the  authorization  for  the  Federal  pay- 
ment to  $36  million.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  Hou.se  seem  to  wish  to  have  it  both 
ways  for  purposes  of  debate,  because  at 
one  time  they  claim  that  they  are  al- 
ready making  the  payment  for  the 
schools,  and  therefore  Public  Law  874 
aid  under  another  name  is  Included 
within  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  resist  strongly  every  effort 
to  increase  the  Federal  authorization  de- 
spite the  ever-mounting  and  Increasing 
cost  of  municipal  government  In  the 
District  of  Columbia — costs  over  which 
the  District  has  no  control— costs  which 
are  forced  upon  the  District  by  Federal 
legislation  increasing  the  salaries  of  em- 
ployees and  Federal  legislation  which 
destroys  through  condemnation  the  tax 
resources  of  the  District.  Not  only  do 
we  have  a  federally  Impacted  ^lldren 
figure  of  30  percent,  we  currently  have 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  tax  free- 
loader owning,  using,  and  occupying 
42  9  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  Congress  was  far 
more  llt)eral  with  the  District  before 
1920.  when  It  picked  up  the  tab  of  SO 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Today,  the  $32  million 
authorization,  which  has  never  been  fully 
appropriated,  represents  less  than  12.8 
percent  of  the  general  fund. 

I  think  the  exact  figures  will  show  It 
Is  nearer  11  percent  of  the  total  budget. 
I  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that  not 
only  is  the  District,  In  my  judgment.  Im- 
pacted with  children  with  federally  con- 
nected parents.  It  is  fiuther  impacted 
by  loss  of  tax-producing  properties  oc- 
cupied by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Having  denied  to  the  District  $3,600,- 
000  of  Public  Law  874  money,  the  House 
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of  BeprasentattvM  la  f  orolng  Inat— f1  the 
shabby  eamtdient  of  biwrtagtug  tqr  M 
percent  a  tax  on  the  d«fly  BeeeoltlM  of 
life.  Soap.  Shoei,  and  dothes  will  now 
cost  mora  to  thoM  laast  aUe  to  pay 
more.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience.  l£r. 
Preaidentt  aooapt  the  iniauiious  philoeo- 
phy  a<  thla  regraMtve  tax.  I  aho  note 
with  sadn—  that  aooag  the  waim  tana 
which  could  be  increased,  the  one  which 
in  my  Judgment  could  be  jnstifled.  and  I 
speak  here  frankly  of  the  tax  on  Uquor, 
has  been  given  only  tTie  powder-puff 
treatment. 

Before  I  dkcuai  thaV  I  wlah  to  make 
a  few  eommenta  about  my  general  atti- 
tude toward  the  aalea  tax.  W«  hava 
beaten  a  sales  tax  in  Oregon  five  times 
by  referendum. 

I  come  from  a  State  In  which  democ- 
racy really  prevalla.  I  oome  from  a  State 
which  <H>eratea  under  what  is  known  in 
politleal  acienoe  literature  as  the  '*Ore- 
gon  system"  of  referendum,  initiative, 
and  recall,  tn  my  Bute  we  had  State 
legislators  on  various  occasions  subjected 
to  various  Influences,  which  resulted  In 
the  passage  of  a  sales  tax,  but  thank  Qod 
for  the  ref  erendiun  system.  The  people 
repudiated  the  action  of  their  legisla- 
ture. The  people  vetoed  their  legisla- 
tors. The  peopJe  five  times  took  the 
Issue  to  referendxmi  and  five  times  re- 
versed the  legislature.  Today  we  still 
have  no  sales  tax  in  my  State. 

I  have  played  an  active  part  In  some 
of  those  historic  referendum  battles.  I 
have  no  lntenti<m  of  sitting  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  and  ever  voting 
to  Impose  or  increase  a  regressive  sales 
tax  on  the  voteless  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  could  not  do  so  when  I 
have  fought  so  hard  against  the  lmx>osi- 
tion  of  such  a  tax  on  the  voting  people 
of  the  State  of  Oregon.  They,  exercising 
their  referendum  power,  have  by  their 
votes  supported  the  position  some  ot  us 
have  taken  as  we,  time  and  time  again, 
have  fought  the  Iniquitous,  regressive 
sales  tax  principle. 

So  no  one  should  be  surprised  that  the 
senlm-  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  not  going 
to  vote  for  the  conference  report, 

I  come  now  to  the  matter  of  the  sales 
tax  on  liquor.  I  said  It  has  received 
the  powder-puff  treatment.  The  con- 
ferees have  decided  that  the  most  the 
market  can  bear  is  an  Increase  of  5  cents 
a  fifth;  5  cents  on  $5.  Under  the  pro- 
posal of  the  conference  committee,  a 
pair  of  $12  shoes  will  carry  a  tax  of 
36  cents.  Two  bottles  of  Scotch,  or 
other  "booze."  will  pay  a  tax  of  10  cents. 
An  interesting  commentary  on  our  so- 
cial values,  I  must  a»y,  Mr.  President, 
and  one  which  refiects  no  great  credit 
In  my  Judgment  upon  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

I  said  In  the  last  debate  on  this  subject, 
but  It  Is  still  apropce.  it  Is  a  case  of 
"booze"  In  preferenco  to  boots.  I  only 
wish  the  go-easy-OD-llqiior-sales  boys 
would  go  down  to  some  ot  the  very-low- 
rate  or  moderate-pric**  clothing  stores  in 
the  slum  areas  of  Washington.  DC. 
They  would  see.  In  tliose  relatively  few 
Instances  In  which  the  parents  have  any 
money  for  booties,  the  parents  come  In 
to  buy  shoes  for  their  children  and  on 
their  purchase  have  to  pay  a  sales  tax 
higher  in  proportion  to  cost  than  the 


tax  whteh  Is  ehwngad  to  ttqnor  "gna- 
In  WMhti^iw.  DX?.  Rcsidsats  of  . 
the  DMrtot  mnsuBe  more  naaor  per 
oiplta.  I  understand,  than  Is  euusnmed 
In  any  otlier  dty  of  tts  size  tn  the  Nation, 
to  the  svoiastlna  discredit  of  the  CapttaL 
Am  I  unkind  or  unfair  when  I  deplore 
that  ln*»«iM^^  *^^  tttiqiiity?  I  think  not 
I  itosply  say  on  the  flooc  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon  that  t2ie  Uquor  tnteresta 
«hotikl  be  required  to  pay  more  so  that 
tteoe  nito  buy  shoes  for  their  children 
can  pay  leas.  To  me  it  is  a  matter  of 
comparative  values. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  beer.  That  Is 
supposed  to  be  the  poor  man's  drink.  I 
msAtion  this  intoxicating  beverage,  Mr. 
President,  because  I  note  a  strange  si- 
lence in  this  taxing  area  in  the  revenue 
bin,  HJR.  288,  "Hie  great  State  of  V)i- 
ginia  realises  $4  on  the  sale  of  each  bar- 
rel of  21  gallons  of  beer.  The  District  of 
Columbta  realises  only  $1.60.  If  I  were 
repnscntlng  the  State  of  Virginia,  as  is 
Mr.  BaoTHXLL,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
in  the  Interest  of  my  constituents  to  In- 
sist upon  a  tudng  parity  with  respect  to 
this  commodity.  The  revenue  from  a 
$2.50  per  barrel  increase  for  31  gallons  of 
beer,  which  could  have  been  used  to  meet 
a  pcfftion  of  the  expoises  of  the  Itotrict, 
would  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1,375,000. 

I  think  that  would  be  fab-.  I  think  it 
would  be  reasonable.  I  think  it  ought 
to  have  been  done  to  bring  the  District 
in  line  with  Virginia. 

Mr.  Presid^t,  in  my  Judgment  the 
floor  statement  which  I  made  at  the  time 
of  Senate  passage  of  "RR.  258  in  respect 
of  many  of  these  taxes  is  still  most  perti- 
nent. I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  Rxcoro 
of  August  25,  1961.  be  placed  In  the 
RacoBD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ICr.  IfOBSB.  I  merely  want  the  majority 
leader  and  tlie  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
know  tbat  In  the  back  of  my  mind  is  tlie 
Intention  I  liave  stated. 

Before  I  proceed  to  expressmg  my  oppoel- 
tlon  to  portions  of  the  bill,  I  first  want  to 
ny  tbat  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Ifr. 
Btblj:]  l5  deserving  of  the  commendation  of 
the  Senate  for  the  wonderful  leadership  he 
has  r«n(ln«d  in  this  field  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  CcAumbia.  I 
have  served  on  tbat  committee  for  many 
years.  I  have  been  an  alderman  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  ever  since  I  have  been 
In  the  Senate.  I  mean  no  flattery  when  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Biblx] 
that  every  cltlaen  of  the  IMstrlct  of  Coltimbia 
Is  greatly  Indebted  to  him  for  the  wonderful 
leadership  he  has  given  to  the  District  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  find  it  regrettable  that  I  cannot  agree 
with  him  as  to  some  parts  of  the  bUl.  I  am 
going  to  let  the  record  speak  for  ItselX.  I 
hope,  before  I  finish.  I  may  be  able  to  work 
out  some  oompromlsee  in  respect  to  the  bill 
which  are,  in  my  opinion,  sorely  needed. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nevada  knows,  I  can- 
not in  good  eonsclenee,  aoquieece  In  a  pro- 
posal to  Increase  a  sales  tax.  I  would  greaUy 
prefer  to  be  In  a  position  to  assist  the  com- 
mittee In  passing  a  measure  designed  to 
repeal  existing  sales  taxes.  As  the  Senator 
is  awai«.  I  submitted  a  statement  against 
the  sales  tax  feature  of  the  pending  Mil.  b»* 
fore  the  Fiscal  Affairs  Subeoauntttee,  and  1 
voted  agalast  it  in  our  ton  coaontttee 
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Beeoad.  The  sales  tax  atoeady  adds  its 
burden  to  aiany  Items  whl«h  In  this  di^  and 
i«»  are  neoesaltlss.  even  thoui^  U  doss  ex- 
empt food  fron  iU  incir— s  Ik  lavy.  It 
tans,  X  repeat,  neceesltlse  whlob  an  already 
subject.  In  many  Instances,  to  Vsttetal  eaelse 
taxes. 

I  sm  against  eaeise  taxsa,  atthoagh  X  am 
going  to  propose  Inorsasss  In  enalse  taass. 
but  not  on  nscssiltlss.  Broth,  saolss  taaae  are 
going  to  be  baaad  cm  atailttjr  to  pay.  bot 
uwilsss  gsxMcally  are  not  based  on  that 
prlncipla 

■sets*  taxes,  as  I  am  sun  tha  Senator  Is 
aware,  are  but  rtlsgtilsed  sale*  taxes.  H.R. 
ass  thus  tnoreaass  the  cost  at  Uvtng  to  the 
consumer,  irtiieh  is  already  high. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  in  all  seriousness  that 
we  can,  and  should,  find  alternative  sources 
of  revenue  to  operate  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  do  not  think,  simply  beeauae  the  Con- 
gress has  not  appropriated  snfflrtwnt  money, 
that  we,  as  Senaton,  can  justify  tanposlng 
upon  the  people  of  the  District  of  Oolmnbia 
what  I  think  Is  a  very  unfair  tax. 

My  view  is  that  we  have  to  make  a  stronger 
drive  than  we  have  made  in  some  years  past 
for  a  much  larger  appropriation  from  the 
Congress  to  pay  what  I  think  Is  a  greater 
share  of  the  costs  of  the  District — a  share 
which  Congress  owes  to  the  District  and  owes 
to  the  country. 

The  status  of  the  DUtrict  as  the  Federal 
City  In^Kieee  unique  financial  burdens  which 
should  t>e  borne  by  the  people  of  the  XTnited 
States  as  a  whcde.  rather  than  by  residents 
of  the  District  of  ColumUa  alone.  As  we  all 
imow.  it  is  expensive  to  maintain  an  entire 
city  as  a  national  monument.  When  public 
structures  are  required  to  haxmonixe  with  a 
master  plan,  costs  go  up.  This  factor,  for 
example,  will  Increase  the  cart  of  the  new 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge  by  cme-thlrd. 
The  National  Park  Service  receives  more 
than  $3^  million  a  year  from  the  District  of 
Colvunbla  fCH-  the  nuUntenanoe  of  federally 
owned  and  operated  parks  which  are  far 
more  extensive — and.  Indeed,  mora  beauti- 
ful— than  those  maintained  by  most  other 
nuijor  cities.  This  year  tlie  cost  to  the  Dis- 
trict for  the  support  of  the  federally  oper- 
ated National  Zoological  Park  alone  Is  $1.3 
million.  Congress  has  required  the  District 
to  share  a  subetantlal  put  of  the  cost  of 
hospital  construction  within  tha  city;  yet 
40  percent  of  the  patients  treated  at  these 
hospitals  are  not  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Bible.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  MoBSK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BmuB.  I  thought  It  might  be  well  to 
state  this  for  the  record.  Tttm  Senator  has 
mentioned  that  the  aoo  costs  the  District 
of  ColiunbU  91.3  mllllCMi  a  year.  lUs  Is  s 
problem  that  has  always  somewhat  troubled 
me,  because  the  zoo  is  under  the  oartrol  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Tet  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  pays  the  piiee  tag  on  a 
BOO  which  I  think  may  well  bs  of  natkmal 
slgnlfleance. 
Mr.  MoasK.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Biblx.  We  have  received  donations  of 
tigers  and  various  other  snlmsls  from  all 
over  the  world.  If  the  point  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  Is  attsnocpttng  to  make  is 
that  this  should  be  a  Fedual  isspnnslblllty. 
rather  than  a  dty  responslhUlty.  I  oertainly 
irtiolehaartedly  Join  with  him.  Perhaps  we 
could  devise  legislation,  as  long  as  the  boo 
Is  oontzolled  by  the  Smlthaonlan  Institu- 
tion, wbsnby  the  UJB.  Oovemmient  would 
pick  up  the  pnes  tag. 
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Mr.  Utmrnm.  I  mgr—.    Wtuit  I  am  trying  to 

do  In  thla  part  of  mj  speech  la  point  out  to 
the  Ooncreae  and  the  eountry  what  the 
flaeal  situation  la  and  how  unfair  we  are,  aa 
a  Ooncreaa,  to  the  Dtatrlet  of  Columbia;  and 
the  reaponalblllt7  and  fauJt  reat  aquarely  on 
the  Con^reFS. 

That  la  why.  for  the  yean  I  have  been  In 
the  Senate  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the 
Congreea  to  give  up  Ita  control  over  the 
OUtrlct  of  Columbia,  and  atop  preventing  the 
cltlaena  of  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  from 
becoming  ftret-claaa  dtlaena.  and  let  them 
run  their  own  city,  as  do  the  citizens  of  the 
capitals  of  States  all  over  this  country. 
Thoae  capital  cltlea  are  run  by  the  cltlaens 
of  thoee  cltlea,  and  not  by  the  States. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Nevada  and  I 
agree  on  thla  principle.  I  am  not  In  dispute 
with  him.  I  am  In  dispute  with  him  only 
over  the  fact  that  he  Is  willing  to  Increase 
the  salee  tax.  rather  than  go  on  with  a 
deficit.  Perhapa  that  la  what  has  to  be  done 
In  order  to  awaken  the  Congreas  to  lu  re- 
sponsibility. 

lilr.  BiSLB.  ICr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Moasx.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada haa  many  contributions  that  he  can 
make  to  the  debate,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
yield  until  I  complete  my  statement.  I 
have  a  lengthy  statement  to  make. 

Mr.  BiBLX.  This  would  not  take  over  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  Moasi.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him  for 
that  short  time. 

Mr.  Bim^.  When  I  find  myself  In  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  like 
to  rise  to  state  It ■ 

Mr  Morse.  We  are  In  agreement  99  per- 
cent of  the  time. 

Mr  Bisut  On  the  question  of  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  I  am  in  100- 
percent  accord  with  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. He  has  led  the  good  fight  year  after 
year.  We  have  a  blU  before  the  committee 
on  that  question.  I  hope,  prayerfully,  it 
may  be  enacted  Into  legislation. 

Mr.  Moasx.  Why  does  the  Senator  want  to 
raise  the  sales  tax? 

Mr.  BoLX  Because  some  of  the  teachers 
and   policemen   may   go   without   pay 

Mr.  Moasx.  I  am  for  paying  them.  I  take 
care  of  them  in  my  amendments. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  has  required  the 
District  to  share  a  substantial  part  of  the 
cost  of  hospital  construction  within  the  city: 
yet  40  percent  of  the  patients  treated  at 
these  hospitals  are  not  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

At  the  present  time,  the  District's  unpaid 
liability  in  this  program  alone  Is  almost  (18 
million 

I  think  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
District  attracts  many  tax-exempt  activities; 
for  example,  patriotic  organizations,  foreign 
agencies,  and  others,  because  It  Is  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  According  to  the  District 
Commissioners,  property  with  an  assessed 
value  of  $21i3  million  Is  exempt. 

Property  with  an  assessed  value  of  $81 
million  has  been  taken  off  the  tax  rolls  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  last  3  years. 
We  continue  to  Increaae  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty that  Is  tax  exempt  In  the  District  of 
Columbls. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  Federal 
legislation  Imposes  building  height  limita- 
tions to  prevent  any  commercial  structure 
from  overshadowing  Federal  structures,  and 
this  holds  real^  values  and  tax  revenues 
down. 

There  are  many  other  similar  factors 
which  tend  to  Increase  the  Districts  cast. 
and  at  the  same  Unte  decrease  Its  revenues 
Most  Important,  however.  Is  the  fact  that 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  the  Pederal  0<^)v- 
ernment.  which  Is  the  city's  primary  Indus- 
trv.  deprives  the  District  of  major  sources  of 
t  IX  revenue  stich  as  Is  paid  by  prlncirv\i  em- 
ployers and  land  users  In  other  cities  If 
'A\*  Cc^ngress  were  contributing  to  the  Dis- 


trict What  tha  average  corporate  employer 
pays  In  Stat*  and  local  taxes — an  average 
'of  •!  for  every  gao  spent  In  salarlea — the 
annual  Fsdaral  payment  would  be  ap- 
proxlnutely  163.5  million.  The  committee 
recognized  some  of  theee  factors  In  recom- 
mending that  the  authorized  annual  Federal 
payment  be  Increased  to  $30  million.  I  think 
$30  million  Is  a  minimum  figure.  A  very 
strong  case  can  i^aslly  be  made  for  a  much 
larger  annual  Fe<leral  payment. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  t.'M  Rxcoao  at  this  point  two 
editorials  from  Oregon  newspapers  bearing 
upon   this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  lie  printed  In  the  Recosd,  aa 
follows. 

"(From  the  Sunday  Oregonlan.  Feb   19,  1901] 
"T*x-PntcHtD  CAPrrAL 

"Members  of  Congress,  whoee  second  home 
Is  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  should  not  need 
an  annual  reminder  from  their  home- State 
newspapers  that  they  have  been  neglecting 
a  financial  obligation  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Bu'.  the  fact  Is  that  the  Federal 
appropriation  for  city  government,  in  lieu  of 
taxes  on  the  more  than  50  percent  of  the  real 
property  area  oc:upled  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, has  bet  n  on  a  declining  scale  since 
1921— I.e.  from  5D  percent  to  12  percent 

"At  the  same  tlmf.  there  has  been  a  flight 
of  residents  to  the  suburbs  beyond  Wash- 
ington's fixed  city  limits,  requiring  annual 
tax  Increases  on  '.iiose  remaining  Municipal 
taxes  are  cump  arable  to  city.  State,  and 
county  taxes  In  other  cities  and  have  In- 
creased more  than  $30  million  In  the  past 
4  years  DlstrU  t  officials  are  asking  for  a 
$14  1  million  Inc-ease  In  1903 

"The  District  Commissioners  are  asking 
Congreas  to  con'.rlbute  $30  million  for  fiscal 
1902.  compared  with  $32  million  authorized, 
and  only  $25  niLlUon  actually  delivered  In 
fiscal  1901.  The  equity  of  thU  Federal  sup- 
port to  the  Nat.onal  Capital  Is  undisputed. 
We  suggest  tha*,  our  Meml)er8  of  Congress 
look  Into  the  msttpr   " 

"(From  the  Eugene  lOreg  )    Reglster-Ouard. 

Mar.  5.  1901) 

"Capital  (awoi  Fuwds 

"It  seems  strange  that  there  should  be  any 
public  money  sl;ortages  In  Washington.  D.C 
But  there  are 

"The  city  of  Washington  operates  on  a 
budget  In  part  supported  by  congressional 
appropriations  These  are  Intended  to  off- 
set the  Federal  Government's  occupancy. 
tax-free,  of  ab<  ut  one-half  of  ail  the  land 
area  of  the  city. 

"Sadly,  for  residents  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Congress  his  t>een  getting  stingier  and 
stingier  about  these  payments  In  recent 
years  At  the  (.ame  time,  most  of  the  city's 
high-income  families  have  been  moving  out 
u.)  the  suburbs 

These  matters  affect  not  only  those  re- 
maining to  pay  taxes  In  Washington  They 
are  matters  of  rational  concern  If  the  city's 
budget  Isn't  fattened  up.  the  Capital  of  this 
most  affluent  o'  capitalist  nations  Is  headed 
toward  serious  leterloratlon  Streets  will  gu 
uaswept.  perheps  Pavements  will  go  un- 
mended  And  A'ashlngton  will  no  longer  be 
the  showplace  city  every  American — and 
foreigner — expects  It  to  be 

"How  much  Is  l>elng  asked  of  Congress  by 
the  city  of  Waihlngton  this  year''  Thirty- 
six  million  dollars  That  would  be  about 
14  percent  of  tl.e  city's  overall  budget  needs 

"Back  In  1921  24  Congreas  was  willing  to 
pay  40  percent  of  Washington's  municipal 
operating  expenses  In  recent  years  the  f>er- 
centage  of  Federal  partlrlpatlon  has  slipped 
as  low  as  8.5  per  *ent 

""We  can't  help  wondering  If  Washiiigfon's 
Inability  to  convince  Congress  nt  I'.s  rrl'.hal 
needs  haa  anything  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
residents   of   the    Capital    City    are    vntelesH 


Mr.  Moaax.  Mr.  President,  aa  I  statad 
earlier  In  my  remarka.  my  principal  objec- 
tion to  the  pending  bill  U  that  It  would  In- 
crease the  salea  tax.  I  am  certain  that  If 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  had 
any  voice  In  the  matter — and  there  Is  no 
sound  reason  In  the  world  why  thay  should 
not— they  would  make  tha  aama  daetalon  aa 
the  people  of  my  State  have  mad*  on  at  leaat 
five  different  occaalona  In  rejecting  a  aalea 
tax. 

The  proponenu  of  this  meaaur*  aaaert 
that  the  sales  tax  U  the  least  felt  of  all  forms 
of  taxation.  This  Is  not  true  at  all.  The 
truth  Is  that  the  sales  Ux  Is  felt  most 
heavily  by  low  Income  families.  Th*  Illusion 
that  they  do  not  feel  a  sal*a  tax  la  foatered 
by  the  fact  that  as  a  group  they  t«nd  to  b* 
leas  articulate  than  the  mor*  inoney*<l 
fanUlles  who  would  be  affected  by.  and  com- 
plain about,  an  Increaae.  for  Instance.  In  the 
income  tax. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Income  tax  In  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  la  lower.  In  many 
brackets,  than  the  Income  tax  In  Maryland 
and  in  Virginia.  What  we  ought  to  b*  pro- 
poelng  U  an  Increase  In  the  Income  tax.  based 
upon  the  progressive  principle  of  th*  ability 
to  pay. 

Unlike  an  Income  tax.  which  t«nd*  to  less- 
en Inequalities  In  Income,  th*  aal**  tax 
tends  to  defeat  this  objective.  It  reduce* 
consumption  by  the  poor  who  spend  all  their 
income  on  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  virtue  of  the  Income  tax  i*  that  it 
allows  an  exemption  of  amounts  considered 
necessary  for  subslatence  and  exMnpta  that 
which   Is  saved. 

The  proponents  of  the  Increaae  In  the 
District  sales  tax  recognize  this  Inherent 
evil,  and  the  best  they  can  do  la  make  a  plea 
o'  confession  and  avoidance.  "Our  tax  on 
food  Is  only  1  percent."  they  say,  "'It  la  only 
other  purchase*  which  will  be  taxad  at  th* 
rate  of  3  percent  "  But  man  do**  not  llv* 
on  bread  alone.  What  they  do  not  aay  la 
that  those  other  purchases  Include  soap  and 
shoes  and  all  the  other  things  which  are 
necessary  The  poor  must,  of  neoeaslty, 
spend  a  larger  part  of  their  income  on  th*** 
things  than  the  wealthy.  Wh*th*r  th*y 
complain  or  not.  they  feel  It.  and  It  ta  most 
unfair  to  Increase  this  burden  upon  them 
when  there  are  so  many  ways  It  can  b* 
avoided. 

Mr  President.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
other  taxes  Imposed  directly  upon  the 
shoulders  of  people  In  accordance  with  their 
ability  to  pay  ought  to  be  Impoaed  rather 
than  to  take  these  people  less  able  to  pay 
and  Impose  what  I  consider  to  be  an  un- 
conscionable, regressive  tax  I  think  It  Is  an 
example  of  people  In  a  strong  economic  posi- 
tion of  power  taking  advantage  of  taxpayers 
that  are  not  In  a  strong  position  of  power. 

I  am  rather  shocked  on  moral  grounds, 
by  the  Imposing  of  sales  taxea  on  the  necca- 
sltles  of  life  I  believe  that  people  who  are 
not  able  to  pay  taxes  on  necessities  should  b* 
relieved  of  them:  and  there  are  many,  many 
or  them  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  whom  these  taxes  are  being  extorted. 
who  I  believe  should  be  relieved  of  such 
taxes  on  the  basis  of  moral  grounda. 

The  PazsiDiNo  Omcxa  The  tlm*  yielded 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr  Mi>asK  Mr  President.  I  yield  myself 
an    additional    5    minutes. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  proposed  Increas* 
In  the  sales  tax  will  bring  a  corresponding 
Increase  of  $9  million  In  the  District's 
revenue  What  I  recommend,  however.  Is 
a  five-point  package  embracing  Iner*****  In 
two  existing  taxes,  the  addition  of  tvro  new 
taxee  which  will  fall  only  on  tho**  wtio  can 
afford  to  pay  them,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
sales  tax  on  groceries,  to  replace  the  Increase 
In  the  general  sales  tax  and  at  the  same 
time  replace  the  $9  million  which  th*  Dls- 
trU*  s<ireiv  needs 

I  have  added  to  my  package.  I  say  for  the 
b«>iii-nt  of  the  press  representatlvea.  another 
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amendment  which  would  bring  the  EHstrlct 
of  Columbia  under  coversge  of  the  federally 
Impacted  area  legislation,  Public  Law  874. 
This  would  entitle  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  receive  approximately  an  additional  $6 
million  annually.  Is  there  any  sound  reason 
why  Bethesda.  Md.,  and  Arlington.  Va.,  should 
be  under  Public  Law  874.  t^nd  not  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

I  shall  go  into  that  amendment  a  little 
later,  but  I  serve  notice  now  that  I  am  ready 
to  debate  the  federally  Impacted  areas  issue 
today.  Let  the  minority  leader  take  note. 
I  am  ready  today  to  proc«jed.  on  this  bill,  to 
pa.ss  the  federally  Impacted  areas  legislation 
by  adding  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  Is 
the  time  to  really  draw  the  Issue,  by  applying 
It  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who  ought  to  be  eligible  under  the  federally 
Impacted  areas  legislation. 

Why  in  the  world  should  schools  In 
Bethesda  and  Arlington  receive  the  benefit 
of  Public  Law  874.  but  not  those  in  the 
District  of  Columnbla?  Why  should  not  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  treated  as  a  State 
with  respect  to  federally  impacted  areas  leg- 
islation, exactly  the  same  as  Maryland  and 
Virginia  and  other  States? 

The  committee  has  recommended  an  In- 
crease In  the  tax  on  spirits  and  alcohol  from 
$1.25  to  $1.60  a  gallon.  This  Is  expected  to 
raise  $1,100,000  annually.  I  would  raise  the 
tax  on  spirits  and  alcohol  to  $2  a  gallon. 

If  there  were  ever  an  excise  tax  which 
could  be  considered  based  upon  ability  to 
pay.  thla  Is  it.  The  District  of  Columbia  has 
a  shocking  record  of  consuming  more  alco- 
holic beverages  per  capita  than  any  city  of 
Its  size  in  the  country.  It  Is  a  disgraceful 
consumption  record  for  the  District  of 
Coliunbla.  We  ought  to  Increase  the  tax 
on  hard  liquor  in  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 
Thus  I  propose  to  Increase  It  to  $2  a  gallon. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  more  sound  social  recom- 
mendation that  anyone  could  make. 

After  all.  let  us  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
hard  liquor  is  one  of  the  greatest  social 
menaces  facing  this  coimtry.  It  is  a  shame 
that  we  are  asked  to  Impose  an  Increased 
sales  tax  on  shoes  for  the  poor  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  not  to  Increase  the 
tax  on  liquor  to  at  least  $2  a  gallon.  That 
is  how  we  can  raise  additional  revenue — a 
tax  on  "booze  "  rather  than  a  tax  on  boots. 
That  is  the  source  frota  which  we  should 
raise  the  money. 

The  experts  tell  me  that  such  a  tax  would 
Increase  the  revenues  biy  an  additional  $2.6 
million  above  the  committee  reconunenda- 
tlon.  This  figure  would  Indicate  that  the 
committee's  estimate  la  a  little  low.  The 
Important  factor,  however.  Is  that  the  tax 
Increase  would  fall  not  upon  thoee  who  have 
a  difficult  enough  time  buying  their  foods 
and  their  clothing,  the  necessities  of  life, 
but  rather  upon  thoee  who  are  well  able  to 
afford  the  luxury  of  a  drink  now  and  then. 
Oh.  there  may  be  some  who  point  out  that 
the  District's  poor  buy  more  than  their  share 
of  the  spirit*  sold  here.  Even  if  this  Is 
true.  If  a  choice  musr,  be  made,  I  would 
rather  make  It  more  difficult  for  the  poor 
man  to  purchase  a  drink  that  he  does  not 
need  than  to  make  It  more  difficult  for  him 
to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  which  his  little  girl 
does  need. 

When  anyone  talks  to  me  about  the 
amount  of  hard  liquor  the  poor  buy,  I  say 
we  shoiild  take  a  look  at  the  psychological 
escape  mechanism  Involved.  Perhaps  If  we 
give  the  people  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  little  better  standard  of  living  and  nuike 
it  a  bit  easier  to  buy  shoes  for  the  little 
children,  they  would  not  take  the  psycho- 
logical escape  Into  consuming  hard  liquor. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  people  to  buy  booze  but  I  would 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  buy  boots. 

I  suggest  that  If  one  of  the  side  effects  of 
such  a  tax  be  the  decrease  In  the  consump- 
tion of  hard  liquor  In  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia, that  this  will  be  to  Its  credit  and  might. 
Just  possibly  cut  down  on  some  of  the  social 
costs  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  con- 
sumption of  Intoxicants. 

The  amended  bill  Increases  the  tax  on 
cigarettes  from  3  to  4  cents  a  package.  This 
win  furnish  an  estimated  Increase  of  $2.0 
million  a  year.  I  would  Increase  the  tax  to 
5  cents  a  package  and  add  an  additional  $13 
million  a  year  to  the  amount  the  committee 
has  recommended.  This  would  still  leave  the 
District's  tax  lower  than  Maryland's  0  cent£ 
a  package. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
table  dealing  with  comparisons  on  cigarette 
taxes  in  this  country,  which  points  out  the 
differences  with  respect  to  Maryland  and 
other  places. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cigarette  tax  rates  per  pack  of  20,  District  of 
Columhia  and  States 

Tax  rate  and  number  of  States : 
None  (3  States)  : 
Colorado 
North  Carolina 
Oregon 

2  cents  (2  States)  : 
Arizona  > 

DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
2.5  cents  (1  State)  :  Kentucky 

3  cents  (6  States)  : 
California 
Delaware 
Indiana 

New  Hampshire 
Virginia 

4  cents  (8  States) : 
Hawaii  > ' 
Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Missouri 

5  cents  (10  States): 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Georgia » 
Michigan 

New  York 
Ohio 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee ' 
Wisconsin 
0  cenU  (11  States): 
Alabama  < 
Arkansas 
Idaho 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Mississippi  > 
North  Dakota ' 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
West  Virginia 

7  cents  (0  States) : 
Minnesota  * 
Nevada 

New  Jersey 
Washington  ^ 
Oklahoma  ^ 
Vermont  * 

8  cents  (5  States) : 
Alaska 
Louisiana ' 
Montana 

New  Mexico 
Texas  ^ 

>  These  State*  lmpo*e  a  tax  on  other  to- 
bacco products. 

'Actual  rate  Is  30  percent  of  wholesale 
sales  price. 

Sovirce:  Commerce  Clearing  House — State 
Tax  Guide. 


Mr.  MoRSZ.  Mr.  President,  4  cents  Is  not 
enough. 

In  spite  of  my  tobacco  friends  In  the 
Senate  I  think  this  would  alao  have  a  great 
social  benefit.  They  may  say,  "Oh,  that 
would  result  In  a  decrease  In  constmiptlon  of 
cigarettes."  I  would  say  "Good;  that  will 
be  fine  for  the  health  of  the  yotmg  people  of 
the  country.  If  that  Is  the  result." 

I  would  rather  Increase  the  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes than  to  Increase  the  tax  on  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  needed  for  the  children  of  the 
poor  families  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  do  not  wish  to  get  Into  an  argument  at 
this  point,  although  I  shall  be  glad  to  on 
some  other  occasion.  In  respect  to  what  the 
scientists  tell  us.  I  should  like  to  have  my 
colleagues  go  to  the  Cancer  Research  In- 
stitute at  Bethesda,  and  go  throtigh  the  In- 
stitute and  talk  to  the  doctors  there  about 
this  subject. 

The  Presujing  Ofticer.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself 
another  5  minutes. 

I  should  like  to  talk  with  the  doctors  and 
hear  what  they  have  to  say  about  the  cause 
and  effect  relationship  as  between  cigarettes 
and  cancer.  In  my  judgment,  enough  evi- 
dence exists  not  only  to  establish  a  prima 
facie  case,  but  a  strong  presumption  In  re- 
gard to  the  cause  and  effect  between  ciga- 
rette smoking  and  certain  types  of  cancer. 
Therefore  I  offer  no  apology  for  suggesting 
an  increase  in  the  cigarette  tax  to  6  cents  a 
package. 

The  third  part  of  the  package  I  recom- 
mend Is  a  10-percent  tax  on  parking  fees. 
One  of  the  significant  costs  of  the  District 
government  Is  highway  maintenance.  I  see 
no  valid  reason  why  parking  lot  owners 
should  not  pay  a  greater  share  of  the  tax 
burden.  Of  course  the  yield  on  such  a  tax 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate.  But  I 
have  received  one  estimate  that  In  the  cen- 
tral business  district  alone,  that  Is  In  the 
area  bounded  by  2d  and  33d  Streets  and 
Constitution  and  Massachusetts  Avenues,  a 
10-percent  tax  on  the  fees  paid  for  com- 
mercial spaces  would  yield  about  $1.2  mil- 
lion a  year. 

The  final  tax  I  would  recommend  Is  a  tax 
on  commercial  rents  that  would  be  paid  by 
Individuals  and  organizations  engaged  in 
activities  In  the  District  but  not  effectively 
subject  to  the  District  of  Columbia  cor- 
porate tax — the  tax  on  unincorporated  busi- 
ness or  the  Individual  Income  tax.  Al- 
though It  would  fall  on  nonprofit  as  well 
as  profitmaklng  organizations.  It  would  not 
be  paid  by  any  organization  or  person  whose 
real  property  would  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion under  existing  law  if  the  property  rented 
Is  used  for  pvu-poses  which  woxild  qualify  It 
for  exemption  If  owned  rather  than  rented. 

Among  the  organizations  and  Individuals 
on  whom  the  tax  would  fall  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  Lawyers,  doctors,  and  members  of 
other  unincorporated  trade*  en-  professions 
exempt  from  the  Income  tax  on  unincor- 
porated businesses  who  reside  outside  the 
District  but  conduct  their  affairs  here. 
Second.  Trade  and  labor  associations. 
Third.  Washington  offices  of  business  en- 
terprises and  other  groups. 

Fourth.  A  variety  of  organizations,  mostly 
of  a  nonprofit  character,  which  find  it  de- 
sirable to  be  located  In  Washington. 

It  Is  estimated  that  such  a  tax  would  raise 
$6  million  a  year.  But  in  addition  to  raising 
substantial  amounts  of  revenue,  a  tax  of 
this  kind  will  do  a  great  deal  toward  elim- 
inating some  of  the  Inequities  In  existing 
tax  laws.  For  example,  a  printing  shop,  even 
though  its  operator  may  realdo  In  the  sub- 
urbs, pays  a  substantial  property  and  Income 
tax.  Next  door  there  may  be  a  lawyer,  a 
trade  association  or  the  Washington  office  of 
a  defense  contractor  pa3rlng  no  Income  tax. 
They  make  Just  as  much  use  of  the  city's 
services,  and  a  10-percent  tax  on  the  amounts 
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they  pmj  u  rent  would  b«  an  effectlra  way 
of  requiring  tbem  to  share  the  cost. 

SuaunarlBlnf  tb*  tocreaaae  which  eaa  be 
expwted  trom  the  firat  foar  polnti  of  ttoe 
ava-poliit  pcogram.  we  And  that  the  In- 
crease to  ta  a  gallon  on  aptrtts  and  alcohol 
will  yisid  $»A  million:  the  Increase  to  6 
cents  a  pack  on  cigarettes  wUI  yield  91.3  mil- 
lion; the  10-percent  tax  on  parking  fees.  91.2 
million;  and  the  tax  on  commercial  renta. 
$a  million.  In  all,  thess  proposals  woxild 
yield  110  mUUon  a  year,  91  million  more 
than  the  propoeed  Increase  In  the  general 
■alee  tax  would  yield. 

The  last  point  of  my  five- pot  at  program  1a 
the  repeal  of  the  present  1 -percent  sales  tax 
on  food  purchased  for  home  consumption  In 
the  District.  I  Introduced  S.  1744.  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  sales  tax  on  g;rocertes,  in  this  ses- 
sloD  of  Congress.  The  amendment  I  propoee 
Is  IdenUcal  to  S.  1744.  As  much  as  I  am 
opposed  to  the  sales  tax  principle.  I  am  even 
more  opposed  to  a  sales  tax  on  food.  The 
price  of  the  tax  Is  too  high  In  terms  of  hu- 
man values  to  be  tolerated  for  one  moment 
longer  than  It  takes  to  repeal  It.  The  Dis- 
trict at  Columbia  Finance  Ofllce  Informs  me 
that  It  collects  approximately  93.200.000  an- 
nually from  the  sales  tax  on  food. 

The  secret  of  succeasful  taxation  la  to  Im- 
pose taxes  on  those  to  whom  It  will  be  least 
burdensome.  Kach  of  the  taxee  I  propoee 
seeois  to  me  to  meet  that  test.  The  In- 
creased general  sales  tax  they  would  replace 
most  certainly  does  not. 

I  now  come  to  the  additional  amendment 
which  I  drafted  this  morning. 

The  District  of  Columbia  differs  from  the 
surrounding  metropolitan  area,  so  far  as 
school  revenues  are  concerned,  in  that  the 
Virginia  and  Maryland  counties  Imme- 
diately adjacent  receive  Federal  funds  under 
PubUc  Law  874. 

Theee  payments  are  made  because  of  the 
number  of  children  who  are  federally  con- 
nected, that  Is  to  say  children  whoee  parents 
either  live  or  work  on  Federal  property  or 
both. 

Certainly  If  there  Is  any  geographical  area 
In  the  United  SUtes  which  Is  Impacted  with 
federally  connected  children.  It  Is  the  Capital 
of  our  country.  The  PMeral  Oovemment 
Is  by  far  the  largest  single  employer  In  the 
District  at  Columbia.  If  my  memory  la  cor- 
rect over  one- third  at  all  gainfully  employed 
Individuals  m  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
employed  by  Uncle  Sam. 

Equity  alone  would  seem  to  cry  out  that 
Washington.  DC,  should  be  given  the  very 
same  Federal  benents  as  are  available  to 
every  other  major  or  minor  city  or  town 
In  the  Nation  which  can  qualify  under  the 
provlslona  of  Public  Law  874. 

it  may  be  objected  that  to  Include  the 
District  of  Columbia  imder  Public  Law  874 
would  be  a  meaningless  gestxn-e  since  the 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  now  made 
under  existing  laws  would  have  to  be  de- 
ducted from  payments  made  under  Public 
Law  874.  This  would  be  a  very  sound  argu- 
ment If  Its  premise  were  true  However  I 
am  advised  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
KducaUon.  and  Welfare  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Department  la  that  the  Federal  payment 
to  the  District  Is  not  of  the  category  which 
would  have  to  be  offset.  Let  me  quote  a 
pertinent  paragraph  trom  a  memorandum 
I  received  on  this  point: 

"Public  Law  874  requires  there  be  deducted 
from  gross  entitlement  ootnputed  for  a  school 
district  any  Federal  payment  made  to  the 
alstrlct  with  respect  to  Federal  property  and 
available  for  school  purposes  during  that 
year.  The  Federal  payment  made  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  each  year  Is  based  on  a 
number  of  conslderatlona.  but  la  not  allocated 
to  specinc  functions  or  purposes.  A  review 
of  the  legislative  history  at  tiks  annual  Fsd- 
eral  payment  to  ths  District  of  Cohimbla 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  any  amount 
or  this  Federal  payment  that  may  be  allo- 


cated to  current  operating  expensee  at 
schools,  on  any  proportlonats  basis  or  otttsr- 
wise,  would  not  be  deductible  from  the  groes 
entitlement  computed  for  the  District  at 
Columbia  under  '^erms  of  the  set  as  currently 
In  effect.  Cocseq  oently.  It  appears  that  there 
would  be  no  deduction  from  the  estimated 
gross  entitlement." 

How  much  would  be  received  by  the  Dis- 
trict If  my  amendment  were  to  be  adopted? 
An  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Heulth, 
■ducatlon.  and  Welfare  has  been  prepared 
and  It  Indicates  that  approximately  95  mil- 
lion annually  could  become  available.  Thl.<i 
amount.  In  my  Judgment.  wi>uld  go  far  to 
offset  the  regresnlve  tax  proposals  contained 
In  the  committee  reported  bill  I  therefore 
strongly  recomnend  to  my  good  friend  and 
chairman  of  the  District  Committee  that  he 
accept  my  amendment  in  lieu  of  the  s^cs 
tax  provisions  o:  the  committee  bill  In  or- 
der to  document  further  my  ca.se.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed  at 
this  pK)lnt  In  n.y  remarks  materials  which 
are  to  be  found  on  pages  1318  through  1320 
of  part  2  of  the  .leartngs  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  entitled  "Public 
School  Asslstane  e  Act  of  IWl  "  The  mate- 
rial corvBlsts  nt  a  statement  regarding  financ- 
ing of  school  pr)grams  in  Arlington  Cbunty. 
Va  .  and  includfs  a  table  entitled  "Informa- 
tion Regarding  Number  of  Federally  Con- 
nected Chlldrer.  In  and  Federal  Payments 
Under  Public  L.iw  874  to  Arlington  County, 
Va  ■• 

Mr  President.  I  further  request  unanimous 
consent  to  Irvsert  other  testimony  excerpted 
from  the  same  hearings  record  given  by  wit- 
nesses testifyln.;  on  behalf  of  an  extension 
of  Public  Law  8  74. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoao,  as 
follows; 

"Stattment    Rr     TasTiMo.NT    of    Robb:«t    B 
Waucxx    akd    Dosotht    S     McDiAaMH),    ur 
F^^lr^x  CouNrr.  V*. 

"The  facts  presented  In  the  testimony  of 
Robert  B  Walker,  assistant  superintendent 
of  schools  and  Dorothy  S  McDlarmld.  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  re- 
garding the  ex[>«nslon  of  school  population 
In  Fairfax  Oour.ty  since  19.50  and  concerning 
the  crucial  Imp-jrtance  of  the  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  provided  under  Public  liaw 
874  and  Public  Law  815  In  meeting  the  edu- 
cational problems  In  the  county  occasioned 
by  this  expansion  are  not  challenged.  Fair- 
fax County,  Va  .  has  been  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  counties  In  the  United  States. 
Much  of  this  gr:)wth  may  be  attributed  to  Its 
location   adjacent  to  the   Nation's  Capital 

"It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  Fair- 
fax County  Is  typical  of  the  3,8«1  school 
districts  which  received  assistance  under 
Public  Law  874  In  195^-60  Fairfax  County 
has.  according  ui  the  testimony,  some  61 
percent  of  its  school  attendance  federally 
connected  and  14  percent  of  Its  current  op- 
erating exi)ens<«  buds;et  from  Federal  pay- 
ments This  c  impares  with  the  avera^^e  for 
all  applicant  s.hool  districts  In  the  Nation 
of  15  percent  of  their  children  federally 
connected  and  5  percent  of  their  current 
operating  expenditures  derived  from  Fed- 
eral payments.  Attached  hereto  Is  a  study 
of  the  distribution  of  applicant  school  dl.i- 
tricts  In  1959  ty  percentage  of  their  current 
expenditures  derived  from  Public  Law  874 
payments  This  study  Indicates  that  for 
2,365,  or  62  9  p«'rcent  of  the  3.761  school  dis- 
tricts eligible  In  that  yeiu-.  the  Federal  pay- 
ment under  Public  Law  874  was  less  than 
5  percent  of  their  current  operating  expetwie 
budgets.  In  only  883,  or  10  2  percent  of  the 
school  districts,  did  the  Federal  payments 
constitute  as  l.^rge  a  proportion  of  the  cur- 
rent operating  expenditures  as  In  the  case 
of  Fairfax  County.  Va. 


"The  1040  application  of  Falrfas  County 
under  Puttllc  Law  874  shows  th*  foOowlnf 
data; 

"Two  hundred  and  atxty-two  ehU<tren  In 
average  dally  attendance  in  the  'A'  category; 
4.720  children  in  the  'B'  category:  total  fed- 
erally connected  2S.500  or  60  8  peromit  of  the 
total  average  dally  attendance  In  a  county  of 
50.751.  The  payments  to  the  county  were 
based  on  9246  94  as  the  local  contribution 
rate  tlmee  the  'A'  category  children  plus 
one-half  of  the  'B'  category  children  or 
93.187,008.  The  school  district  revcnvies  of 
916,592,728  consisted  of  94,308.100  or  25.4 
percent  from  State  sourcee,  00,107^)21  or 
65  4  percent  from  local  sources  and  $3,187.- 
006  or  10  2  percent  from  Federal  sourcea 
The  expenditure  per  pupil  In  averac*  dally 
attendance  from  State  sources  was  $82.02 
and  from  local  sources  was  $181 .22. 

"These  data  would  Indicate  that  payment 
at  the  rate  of  50  percent  of  the  local  con- 
tribution rate  for  the  "B'  category  children 
resulted  In  an  amount  per  pupil  of  $123.47 
which  Is  68  percent  of  the  county  expendi- 
ture per  pupil  from  local  revenue  sources. 
Had  the  rate  been  that  proposed  in  8.  1021, 
title  II,  In  that  year,  or  $61.73  per  pupil  for 
B'  category  pupils.  It  would  hav«  consti- 
tuted 34  percent  of  the  county'a  expenditure 
per  pupil  from  local  revenue  sources. 

"We  note  In  the  testimony  an  estimate 
made  by  the  cotinty  department  of  ■  as  ess 
ments  that  Federal  proi>erty  within  the 
county  would  yield  95J72JiO0  per  year  at 
current  assessed  valuations  and  at  current 
county  tax  rates.  We  understand  tliat  this 
estimate  is  as  of  January  1,  1080.  Since  M 
percent  of  the  county  budget  Is  devoted  to 
support  of  public  schools,  the  school  portion 
of  the  95,872,500  estimated  yield  would  be 
93.758,400  It  may  be  noted  that  In  1060  the 
coixDty's  entitlement  under  Public  Law  874 
was  93.187.008.  and  under  Public  Law  81S 
was  92.319,456,  or  a  total  of  $6,500,404.'* 

"Tabls  126. — Nvmber  and  percent  of  eUglble 
ttppltcantM  in  fUcal  gear  1959  bf  propottton 
of  FetUral  pafmenta  (Public  Late  t74)  to 
total  currtnt  erpendtturea  of  tha  applicant 
district 
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"tiTATXMKNT  RnAXAUia  FUtaNdMO  or  SCBOOI. 

PaocasMs  in  AauMirroN  Countt.  Va. 
"The  purpose  of  this  atatement  Is  to  pre- 
sent factual  Information  regarding  the  por- 
tion of  the  Arlington  County  operating  budg- 
et each  year  that  cornea  from  Public  Law 
874  This  Information  In  the  attached  table 
presents  actual  data  by  year  from  the  1956 
through  the  1060  fiscal  years  and  estimated 
data  for  the  1001  fiscal  year.  It  will  be  seen 
fr^:>m  thla  table  that  more  than  half  of  all 
achoolchlldren  attending  Arllngtoo  County 
public  schools  each  year  are  federally  con- 
nected for  the  purposes  of  Public  Law  874. 
Thla  proportion  ranges  from  a  low  of  ftS  per- 
cent to  a  high  of  67  percent  federally  con- 
nected during  the  6  years.  This  tabls  also 
shows  that  the  per  pupil  cost  In  Arlington 
County  public  achoola  has  risen  gradually 
from  9380  per  child  In  I960  to  an  ssttmated 
9506  In  1961.    sute  funds  have  pravldsd  from 
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16  to  18  percent  of  the  total  operating  costs 
each  year,  and  local  funds  have  provided 
between  87  and  88  percent.  Federal  funds 
have  provided  between  14  and  16  percent  of 
the  budget  each  year  ranging  from  a  high  of 
16  1  percent  In  1958  down  to  14.4  percent  in 
1961. 


"The  table  shows  one  other  significant  fact. 
The  local  contribution  rate  paid  under  Pub- 
lic Law  874  for  'A'  category  children  has 
Increased  from  $207  In  1050  to  9305  In  1061. 
During  the  same  period,  local  funds  have 
provided  $205  per  child  In  1956  Increasing  up 
to  9340  per  chUd  In  1061. 
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Information  regarding  number  of  federally  conne<:ted  children  in  and  Federal 
paymentt  under  Public  Law  874  to  Arlington  County,  Va. 


FLscal  year 

nm 

1»56-S7 

1957-.W 

19,58-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 
d'stlmaU'*!) 

Av.riri'  'lally  attpn'liuifv: 

r.nai 

ao.si8 

12.047 
57  6 

21.331) 

12.103 

•f,  7 

21.546 

12.049 

.5.5  7 

22,030 

11.99f. 

54  5 

23.624 

K.<lerallv  connocK^il  clill<lm  ' - 

IVrcfnt  Vp<l«ni]  KU.K  ol  IcAA 

12.  .586 
53  3 

{'iirr^nt  ofwrating  rxponsps: 

TotAl    

1 

$8.  137.  179 

JK  699.  781 

$8,529,685 

$10.  595.  910 

$11,956,521 

8LaLp  funds             . 

1,332.762 
1,  •250.  298 
5.564.  118 

1.432.281 
1.400.2.57 
5,  Sfi7.  243 

1.702,874 
1.432.115 
6.394.696 

1.929.876 
1.523.028 
7,  143.  006 

2,209.335 
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8,  047,  186 
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100.0 

16  4 
15.4 
68.2 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 
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16.5 
16.1 
67.4 

17.9 
15.0 
67.1 

18.2 
14.4 
67  4 

las 

F*h1#thI  fiindii  *                   

14.2 

Local  funils- 

67  3 

Ciist  per  rhlld: 

Total                         

t3>«  00 

63  71 

265.  ,52 

307.57 
103.79 

$407.87 

67.  15 

r5.07 

231  39 

115.70 

$440.25 

78.67 

295.42 

234  85 
117.43 

$480.98 

K7.60 

324.24 

250.21 
126.11 

$506.12 

93.52 

340  64 

Ralr  p»T  rlii]tl  j>ai(l  iin<-l«T 

I'ubhe  Law  874  fur 

26.5.98 

132.99 

"I  I^S5  Uian  1'  nerwnt  of  these  are  'A'  category  clillilren  In  any  year. 

"'  I.^™n*trlbuti'<.n  rat*pai<i  p.T  chlM  Ui  average  .lully  attendaiiw  for  children  n-siding  on  Fcsleral  Property  with 
a  parrnt  employed  on  Federal  prof^rty  (s..c.  3(n^  nUepory).  'v  ihb.  Iw-al  contril.ution  wtr  p,<i  d  per  child  in  aver- 
tie  'tally  «ttend*n<v  f..r  lhi«.-  eillu-r  resldins:  on.  ur  n>ldii>s  with  parent  employed  on,  Federal  property  («><•.  3(b) 
mtetjory  I."  1  • 

"Statement   of  Feederick   Shore,   Admikis- 

TRATFvx    Assistant,    East    Meadow    Public 

Schools,    Nassau    County,    Long    Island, 

N.Y. 

"Mr  Shorz.  May  I  read  It,  please? 

"Senator  Ooldwateb.  Certainly. 

"Mr.  Shore.  Senator,  I  am  Frederick  Shore, 
administrative  assistant  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  of  the  East  Meadow  School 
District,  Nassau  County,  Long  Island,  N.Y.  I 
am  also  representing  the  federally  Impacted 
school  districts  of  New  York  State. 

"I  greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
present  our  views  to  this  committee  and  to 
urge  the  extension  of  the  present  provisions 
of   Public   Law  874,   Blst  Congress. 

"There  are  many  of  my  colleagues  here,  as 
you  heard,  who  will  be  presenting  other  as- 
pects of  this  matter  tomorrow. 


I  point  out  that  900,000  children  In  New 
York  City  are  receiving  the  benefit  of  pay- 
ments under  the  Federal  program  of  aid  to 
Impacted  areas  Under  Public  Law  874.  the 
Federal  aid  to  Impacted  areas  for  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of 
public  schools  in  one  school  district  of  New 
York  City  covers  000.000  chUdren  In  average 
dally  attendance.  Yet  we  are  not  willing  to 
grant  similar  assistance  to  the  children  In 
the  Capital  City  of  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanlmovis  consent  that  the  testi- 
mony on  pages  717-730  of  the  hearings 
alluded  to  earlier,  which  bear  out  my  amend- 
ment, be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  obJe<:tlon,  the  testimony 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro,  as 
follows:  1 


"Tablk  ii6.  -Sutmnary  of  effects  of  Public  Law  8?4,  A^tr  York  State,  1960 


F«v!en»lly  Impactid  sihool  distrkts 


161  distrlet."!  eligiMe  fc^r  I'uhU  •  Law  874  entitlements. 

Poo   .-ta  AHA 2.809 

Pec.  31.  AHA 2.5.242 

Fi-lerul  ADA ^'l^i. 

f»«y  3a  entltlempnt --- $752,807 

fe«v.  3h  entitlement - - -  3,780,833 

Total  -- 4,!«3,640 

Add  ad<litlonal  net '256.339 

ToUl  net  eiUitlcment 4,789,979 

ToUil  current  expen.ses  $230,031,060  (net  entitlement 
repreeenta  2.1  jiercent  of  s^fitreftate  current  expenses 
in  these  districtsj. 


Total  New  York  State  school  districts 


024  districts  operating  schools,  including  New 

York  City. 
Approximate  total  ADA  2,500,000 

(Including  almost  900,000  ADA  for  New 
York  City)  (about  1,600,000  excluding 
New  York  City). 


Total  current  expenses  approximate  $1,349,- 

(indiidlng  $446,000,000  for  New  York  City) 
(aboutli003,000,000  deluding  New  Ywk 
City). 


Percent 


17.4 

1.1 

(1.8) 


17.1 
(26.5) 


"  >  Conatots  of  entitlement  of  $301,432  for  874  'sec.  48'  papUs,  •2.4M  tor  sec.  2  net  entitlement,  lees  deductible  funds 
onder  sec.  3. 


"Last  year,  161  New  York  school  districts 
had  an  aggregate  entitlement  under  Public 
Law  874  of  approximately  $4,800,000.  Most 
of  the  payments  were  for  the  education  of 
25,242  children  who  were  federally  connected 
by  reason  of  employment  of  parents  on  Fed- 
eral tax-exempt  properties — the  section  3b 
children.  The  entitlement  for  such  purposes 
was  93.781.000.  New  York  school  districts 
also  provided  publicly  supported  education 
for  2.809  section  3a  children,  those  with 
residence  and  parental  employment  on  Fed- 
eral tax-exempt  prop«rty. 

"The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  effect 
of  Public  Law  874  provisions  in  New  York 
State  for  fiscal  1960. 

"This  summary  shows  there  are  161 
districts  eligible  for  Public  Law  874  entitle- 
ments out  of  24  districts  In  the  State  that 
operate  schools,  Including  the  city  of  New 
York.     That  Is  about  17  percent. 

"The  Federal  Impact  ADA  under  section  3 
Is  28.000-plus,  and  that  represents  approxi- 
mately 1.1  percent  of  the  2.8  million  children 
In  ADA.  However,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  almost  900,000  of  that  ADA  is  In  New 
York  City  alone  In  one  school  district. 

"Therefore,  It  Is  a  shade  under  2  percent 
when  we  take  Into  account  that  1,000,000  are 
In  the  so-called  upstate  districts  of  our 
State. 

"The  total  entitlement  was  a  little  under 
4,800,000,  and  that  represented  in  those  dis- 
tricts that  are  federally  tffected  2  percent 
of  their  current  expenses  of  $230  million, 
and  that  Is  17  percent  of  the  total  current 
expenses  In  the  State  of  $1340  million.  In- 
cluding almost  one-half  billion  dollars  for 
the  city  of  New  York. 

"Senator  Goldwater.  So  that  this  can  be 
kept  in  proper  order,  we  will  print  your  table 
In  your  remarks. 

"Mr.  Shore.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
"When  one  looks  at  theee  aggregate  figures. 
It  is  noted  that  the  overall  impact  is  not  too 
large  However,  the  picture  changes  when  In- 
dividual districts  are  examined.  In  some, 
districts,  the  federally  connected  children 
represent  a  little  more  than  S  percent  of  the 
toUl. 

"In  many,  the  percentage  is  much  more 
substantial. 

"In  some  districts  the  Public  Law  874  pay- 
ments represents  a  small  tax  rate  equiva- 
lent, while  In  others  the  receipt  of  these 
moneys  prevented  a  considerable  tax  rate 
Increase. 

"My  school  district.  East  Meadow,  is  one  of 
the  latter.  It  Is  a  residential  community 
of  60,000  persons  situated  on  Long  Island, 
adjacent  to  the  Mltchel  Alrbase  and  about 
12  miles  from  the  New  York  City  line. 

"East  Meadow  is  one  of  the  rapid-growth 
districts  that  appeared  on  Long  Island  In 
the  post-World  War  n  period  and  which 
faced  a  tremendous  Increase  during  the 
Korean  war  with  the  consequent  expansion 
of  Federal  defense  activities  in  the  1950's. 

"We  grew  from  a  two-school  system  edu- 
cating about  1,000  elementary  pupils  to  the 
largest  district  on  Long  Island  and  the  eighth 
largest  In  New  York  State  with  a  pupil  en- 
rollment of  over  18.000  In  12  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

"For  fiscal  1060,  East  Meadow's  entitlement 
under  Public  Law  874  was  $186,687  consist- 
ing of  $110,691  for  attendance  of  478  section 
3a  children  and  $67,096  for  633  section  3b 
youngsters. 

"Our  3a  children  resided  on  3  Federal 
housing  projects  containing  909  dwelling 
units: 

"Mltchel  Manor,  a  628-unlt  Wherry  hous- 
ing garden  apartment  project  for  Armed 
Forces  personnel;  Santlnl  hotislng,  consist- 
ing of  203  vmlts.  Including  a  guesthouse  and 
transient  quarters  on  the  Mltchel  Alrbase; 
a  trailer  village  with  78  trailer  sites  on  base 
property. 
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"TlMlr  panntM  were  itationed  at  17  mlU- 
t»rj  lnstaU«Uoiis  In  the  gsner«l  metropoUtan 
arw  M  w«U  M  balng  on  mcUr9  dnty  »t  a 
niimbar  of  overs**  bmaam  or  on  board  naval 

"The  3b  youngster*  bad  parente  employed 
on  3a  federally  owned,  tax-exempt  properties 
In  New  York.  In  the  paat  10  years  we  have 
noted  employment  or  military  aeslgnment 
on  83  dliTerent  Federal  properties  or  Instal- 
lations, all  tax  exempt. 

"This  Public  Law  874  entitlement  repre- 
sents a  tax-rate  equivalent  of  almost  23 
cents  per  9100  of  assessed  valuation  and  was 
equavalent  to  2.5  percent  of  our  current  ex- 
penditures of  $7,480,000,  for  the  last  school 
year. 

"Our  tax  rate  Is  presently  4.07  per  9100  for 
school  purposes  alone  on  an  assessed  valua- 
tion of  taaS  million.  Last  year,  real  prop- 
erty was  determined  to  t>e  assessed  at  38 
percent  of  true  value  In  our  town. 

"As  previously  Indicated,  the  major  portion 
of  Federal  payment  was  for  the  attendance 
of  residents  on  Federal  tax-exempt  property 
In  our  district.  Thus,  the  United  States 
made  direct  payments  for  the  education  of 
these  children  which  were.  In  effect,  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  taxes. 

"The  remaining  moneys  were  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  who  were  federally  con- 
nected by  reasons  of  parental  employment. 
Thea*  payments  recognised  the  Federal  re- 
sponslbUtty  Involved  In  the  education  of 
children  whose  parents  are  employed  on  Fed- 
eral tax-exempt  property. 

"While  It  U  true  that  In  the  latter  case 
property  taxes  are  derived  from  the  resi- 
dences of  these  families,  the  valuation  (>er 
child  is  insfflclent  to  meet  their  proper  share 
of  educational  costs.  Thus  there  must  t>e 
an  Increase  In  the  local  tax  rate  to  produce 
more  dollars  on  a  shrinking  base. 

"Furthermore,  as  additional  siblings  In 
these  residences  reach  school  age,  no  addi- 
tional taxable  valuation  can  be  anticipated 
which  leads  to  a  further  tax  rate  Increase. 

"What  has  occurred  In  our  school  district 
and  many  others  Is  that  we  are  bedroom 
communities  for  large  numbers  of  federally 
connected  personnel. 

"The  Federal  Government  has  affected  or 
Impacted  these  school  districts  and  should 
continue  to  bear  Its  share  of  the  financing 
costs  of  maintenance  and  operation  of 
schools  when  this  occxirs. 

"The  Congress,  for  the  past  decade,  has 
declared  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  recognise  Ita  rvaponslblllty  •  •  • 
to  provide  financial  aaalstanoe  for  those  local 
educatlonta  agencies  upon  which  the  United 
States  has  placed  f^nanclal  burdens  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  •  *  •  that  such  agencies 
provide  education  for  children  residing  on 
Federal  property:  or  such  agencies  provide 
education  for  children  whose  parents  are  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property;  or  there  has 
been  a  sudden  and  substantial  Increase  In 
school  attendance  as  the  result  of  Federal 
acUvltles.' 

"We  respectfully  urge  this  committee  to 
continue  this  policy  and  to  provide  the  same 
provisions  of  law  as  now  exist  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

"We  also  request  that  sufficient  appropria- 
tions be  made  available  to  meet  the  full  en- 
titlements of  the  federally  affected  school 
dlstrlcu. 

"Without  these  Federal  payments,  con- 
stantly rising  school  taxes  would  have  risen 
even  higher  and  the  real  estate  tax  burden 
on  the  small  homeowner,  which  Is  very  great 
DOW,  would  have  been  even  heavier. 

"This  Is  no  time  to  reduce  the  funds  avail- 
able to  these  school  districts  Proposals  for 
change*  in  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  874 
payments  for  seetlon  3b  children  would  re- 
■olt  In  a  decrea**  of  about  la  million  for 
M»w  Tork  Stat*  school  dlstrlcu.  Bast 
lisadov'i  loss  would  be  about  935.000;  some- 
thing w*  cannot  afford  to  lose. 


"Neither  U  this  a  Um*  to  maka  eligibility 
requirvments  more  stringent.  For  many 
years  now.  the  determination  of  eligibility 
has  provided  for  an  equitable  level  of  initial 
eUglbllity. 

"Congreas  has  also  given  recognition  to  the 
problems  brought  about  by  change*  in  the 
Impact  problem  and  has  provided  for  a 
taper  In  the  payments  when  changes  tocijt 
place  and  eligibility  could  no  longer  be 
established  at  the  3-percent  level  Proposed 
changes  would  eliminate  a  great  many  dis- 
tricts from  eligibility.  Yet.  the  children  are 
still  federally  connected  and  they  lue  stiil 
In  schofil. 

"Your  support  and  favorable  action  is 
sought  In  order  that  we  may  o-ntuiue  to 
provide  the  proper  educational  priigr.^m 
which  our  children  need  and  deserve,  and 
without  having  our  local  property  taxpayers 
as.«!ume  the  additional  costs  which  are  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility      Thank  y  u,  sir. 

"Senator  GoLi;w.\rrR  Th.inlc  yc^u  very 
much.  Mr  Shore,  and  I  want  to  add  my 
apologies  to  those  of  the  chairman  f  ir  hav- 
ing kept  you  here  so  long 

"Mr   SHoax    That  Is  all  right 

"Senator  Goldwatx«.  But  you  find,  when 
Senators  testify,  they  utilize  the  privilege 
of  sp)eech  Just  as  they  d  >  on  the  flcxir 

"Mr  -Shoxx    I  appreciate  this  a  great  deal  " 

Mr.  Moan.  Mr  President.  I  now  read 
from  the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  memorandum  I  quoted  earlier, 
the  basis  used  to  determine  the  estlniated 
amount  of  Federal  entitlement  for  the  Dls- 
trlc*.  if  Columbia  In  the  1  yfl2  flsr.il  year  If 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874 

Public  Law  874  authorizes  any  applicant 
school  district  U^  count  f  >r  Federal  entitle- 
ment thoae  children  who  live  on  Federal 
property  with  a  parent  employed  on  Fed- 
eral property,  and  those  children  who  either 
live  on  Federal  property  or  live  with  a  par- 
ent employed  on  Federal  property,  but  not 
tx)th  Since  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
not  been  Included  In  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  874  or  815.  there  Is  no  recent  data 
available  to  the  OfTlce  to  Indicate  the  per- 
centage of  children  In  the  District's  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  who  meet 
either  of  the  two  conditions  de8crll>ed  In 
the  previous  sentence.  In  six  Jtirlsdlctlons 
In  the  Washington.  D  C  .  metropolitan  area. 
42  percent  of  all  public  school  children  were 
classed  as  federally  connected  children  In 
1960  In  the  four  northern  Virginia  scho»)l 
districts.  50  percent  were  federally  con- 
nected, and  the  proportion  In  Prince  Georges 
and  Montgomery  Counties  was  37  percent. 
It  Is  believed  that  the  same  ratio  would  hold 
true  for  the  District  of  Columbia  as  for  the 
entire  metropolitan  area. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  3.  Public  Law 
874.  specir'.es  the  method  for  computing  the 
"local  contribution  rate"  for  applicant 
.«jcho.)l  districts  In  each  State,  which  Is  the 
amount  paid  per  child  for  "A"  category  chil- 
dren. One-half  the  local  contribution  rate 
Is  paid  for  "B "  category  children.  The  basic 
method  of  computing  the  local  conlribuU>jn 
rate  Is  the  expenditure  per  child  from  local 
revenue  sources  In  comparable  communities 
In  the  same  State  In  the  second  preceding 
year.  However,  no  school  district  has  to  take 
a  lower  contribution  rate  than  one-half  of 
the  State  average  cost  per  child,  or  one-half 
of  the  national  average  cost  per  child,  both 
In  the  second  preceding  year. 

This  subsection  further  specifies  that  the 
Conunl&sioner  determine  the  local  contribu- 
tion rate  In  any  State  In  which  there  is  one 
local  educational  agency,  which  Is  the  case 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  In  accordance 
with  policies  and  principles  which  will,  in 
his  Judgment,  best  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  act  and  most  nearly  approximate  the 
policies  and  principles  provided  herein  for 
determining  local  contribution  rates  In  other 
States. 


In  view  of  th*  circumstance*  tn  th*  Dis- 
trict of  Oolumbla  and  the  fact  that  th«r* 
are  no  comparable  local  edueattoxuU  amen- 
de* to  the  District.  It  Is  extremal;  dUBcult  in 
the  Ume  available  to  d  tannic*  thm  basla  on 
which  the  Commlasloner  would  d*t«rmlne 
the  rate  of  pajrment  per  child  In  the  District. 
However.  It  appears  that  In  view  of  all  the 
circumstances,  the  rate  that  would  be  estab- 
lished for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  best 
effectuate  the  policies  and  principle  of  the 
sUitute  would  be  one-half  of  the  State  cost 
per  child  In  the  second  preceding  year.  This 
alternative  minimum  Is  higher  than  one- 
half  the  national  average  cost  per  child, 
which  Is  the  other  alternative  minimum. 

DETAILS   or  THX  ESTIMATX 

In  fli.scal  year  1960,  the  year  on  which 
the  l(x;al  contribution  rate  is  determined 
for  payments  for  the  1962  fiscal  year,  there 
were  105,801  children  In  average  dally  at- 
tendance In  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools,  and  the  total  current  op«ratlng  ex- 
pense budget  was  M4, 102,211,  This  gives  a 
per  capita  cost  of  M16  84  On*-half  of  this 
per  capita  cost  Is  $208  42,  whleb  WOUld  be 
the  rate  of  payment  for  "A"  category  chil- 
dren If  one-half  the  State  averag*  ware  used 
as  the  local  contribution  rat*.  Although 
there  are  a  snaall  number  of  ~A"  category 
children  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the 
purpo&e  of  this  estimate,  entitlement  has 
been  computed  at  the  "B"  category  rate  for 
all  eligible  children,  which  would  be  one-half 
of  the  local  contribution  rat*,  or  $104.21  ' 
per  child 

The    estimated    average    dally    attandance 
for  the  1902  fiscal  year  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia   public    schools,    as   repoitad   to   the 
omce  of  Education,  Is  esUmated  to  b*  113.600. 
This  number,  multiplied  by  th*  aBtlmat*  of 
42  percent  federally  connected  children,  gives  . 
an    estimate    of    47.670    federally    connected 
children  for  the  purpose  of  computing  Fed- 
eral   entitlement.      The    estimated    number    >., 
of    federally   connected   children    multiplied     ^' 
by  the  rate  of  $104.21  per  chUd  cquaU  $4,-     • 
967.690   entitlement   rounded   to  $ft   million 
for  the  pvtrpos*  of  this  estlmat*. 

Public  Law  874  require*  th*r«  b*  (todUiOtcd 
from  gross  entitlement  oomput*d  for  a 
school  district  any  Federal  payment  mad*  to 
district  with  respect  to  Pedaral  property  and 
available  for  school  purpo***  during  that 
year.  The  Federal  payment  mad*  to  th* 
District  of  Columbia  *ach  year  is  baaed  on  a 
number  of  considerations,  but  la  not  allo- 
cated to  specific  functions  or  purpo***.  A 
review  of  the  legislative  history  of  tb*  annxial 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Col\imbla 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  any  amount  of 
this  Federal  payment  that  may  be  allocated 
to  current  operating  expense*  of  school*,  on 
any  proportionate  basis  or  otherwise,  wotild 
not  be  deductible  from  the  gro**  entitlement 
computed  for  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
terms  of  the  act  as  currently  In  *ff*ct.  Con- 
sequently, it  appears  that  ther*  would  be 
no  deduction  from  the  estimated  gro**  en- 
titlement: 

"Estimated  entitlement  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  1962  fiscal  yeair  If  brought 
under  the  provlsloiis  of  Public  Z^aw  874: 
$5  million." 

PtJBI.IC    LAW    818 

It  appears  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
could  not  qualify  for  asslstanoe  under  Public 
Law  816  In  fiscal  year  1962  b*c*u**  there 
Would  not  be  sufficient  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  federally  connected  chlldran  to  *qual 
the  required  percentages. 

Mr.  President,  to  doctmient  further  the 
basis  of  the  payment  of  benaflU  under  Pub- 
lic Law  874,  I  turn  to  page*  6M  through  668, 
of  the  Public  School  AssUtano*  Act  of  1961 
to  a  letter  and  attachments  I  reo*lT*d  under 
date  of  March  20,  1961  from  that  great  and 
dedicated  friend  of  education  leglalatlon,  th* 
distinguished    Senator    from    Montana.    Ur. 

MSTCALT. 
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I  ask  unanimous  caiaent  that  the  cor- 
respondence be  printed  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  correspond- 
ence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoso, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  SiatATS, 
Comnrm  otr  Iimcaioa 

AKD    IM  SOLAS    ArTAISS. 

March  20,  1961. 
Senator  Watmk  Mokss, 

Chairman.  SvLbcommitU'e  on  Education,  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Pubit;  Welfare  Committee, 
New  Senate  Office  EuiktiTig,  Washington, 
DC. 

DxAi  Ma.  CHAntMAN;  I'oUowlng  Is  the  state- 
ment I  promised  to  fuinlsh  following  Sena- 
te >r  DiKKSEN's  and  my  colloquy  before  the 
subcommittee   on   Monlay,    ICarch    16. 

In  support  of  my  coritantlon  that  Federal 
Impact  funds  are  not  it.  lieu  of  taxes  but  are 
baaed  on  the  needs  of  students  in  affected 
school  districts,  I  cite  first  this  statement 
which  appear*  in  the  l:itroductlon  (p.  1)  to 
the  Sixth  Annual  Repoit  of  the  Commlsslon- 
er  of  education  on  Administration  of  Public 
Laws  874  and  816: 

"Instead  of  a  stralgbt  payment  in  lieu  of 
taxes  on  the  property  itself  in  the  jurlsdle- 
tlon  where  It  Is  sltuate<l,  the  payment  under 
Public  Lew  874  Is  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
that  part  of  the  local  share  of  the  cost  of 
educational  service*  normally  borne  by  a 
property  tax  on  places  ot  residence  or  place* 
of  employment.  Under  Public  Law  816,  the 
payment  Is  in  temu  of  a  grant  to  the  school 
district  of  th*  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
providing  school  facUlt.e*  for  children  resid- 
ing on  or  with  parents  employed  on  tax-ex- 
empt Federal  prop>erty.  This  Federal  share 
Li  computed  in  relation  to  the  State  aver- 
age per  pupil  cost  of  construction  school 
faciliUes." 

I  promised  to  cite  specific  examples,  in 
conection  with  the  Oliisgow  Air  Force  Base 
and  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation 
in  Montana,  which  show  the  relationship  of 
the  payment  to  educational  needs  rather 
than  taxes  replaced. 

The  Glasgow  Airbase  in  Valley  County 
contain*  4,620  acres.  Of  the**  3,917  acres 
were  obtained  from  State  lands  and  603  acres 
were  purchased  from  private  owners,  lliese 
603  acres  paid  $87.85  taxes  in  the  year  1967- 
58.  Valley  County  school  officials  advise  ma 
the  payment  would  be  at  the  same  rate  were 
the  lands  still  privately  owned. 

These  formerly  private  lands  are  compara- 
ble In  value  to  the  former  State  lands  which 
form  the  remainder  of  the  airbase.  Had  the 
entire  4,520  acres  been  taxed  at  the  rate 
which  applied  and  still  applies  for  the  603 
acres,  the  taxes  received  annually  would  be 
$668.87. 

Total  school  enrollment  in  Valley  Cotinty 
In  May  of  1867  was  1,333  students.  There 
were  64  teachers.  As  of  March  14,  1861, 
there  were  2,676  students,  130  teachers,  plus 
an  enlarged  administrative  staff.  Thus  the 
school  operations  (and  costs)  have  more 
than  doubled.  The  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  Mrs.  Ruth  Putz,  8a3r8  "with  very 
little  exception  the  airbase  has  caused  this 
change." 

Mr.  William  C.  Oreer,  superintendent  of 
schools,  district  No.  1,  Glasgow,  reports  that 
percentagewiae.  In  the  period  from  the  1957 
school  year  to  the  1960-61  school  year,  pupil 
Increase  has  been  200  percent,  operational 
Increase  202.7  percent,  operational  Increase 
as  represented  tn  teacher  salary  66  percent. 

However,  he  states  the  loss  in  taxable 
value  represented  by  those  603  acres  has  been 
0.01  percent. 

A  total  of  $1,653,643  under  Public  Law  816 
snd  $720,808  under  Public  Law  874  has  gone 
into  Valley  County.  Most  of  this  Federal 
pajrment  stems  from  the  Glasgow  Airbase, 
whose  lands  when  taxed.  I  repeat,  brought 
the  county  $8735  a  year. 
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In  fleeal  IWW.  Valley  County  sehoola  In- 
cluded 86  children  whose  parents  or  parent 
lived  and  worked  on  the  baa*  and  394  chil- 
dren of  airbase  personnel  who  lived  <^  base. 

In  flwal  1960,  the  n\unber  of  children  rose 
respectively  to  281  children  in  category  A 
and  870  children  in  categtxy  B. 

In  fiscal  1960,  more  than  $260,000  went  in- 
to Valley  County  schools  under  Public  Law 
874.  Well  over  half  that  amount  relates  to 
the  Glasgow  Airbase.  But  If  only  half  the 
annual  payment  were  related  to  the  airbase, 
that  $126,000  would  be  more  than  1,400  times 
greater  than  the  taxes  previoiuly  paid  on 
lands  now  part  of  the  base. 

Or,  to  put  It  another  way,  each  year  the 
Federal  Government  grants  that  $87.85,  for- 
merly raised  by  taxes,  several  times  over,  for 
each  of  several  hundred  children. 

I  hope  the  details  I  have  cited  on  this  par- 
ticular question  make  clear  to  all  that  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  relate  to  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating children,  that  they  are  not  lu-lleu 
payments. 

On  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation,  89 
percent  of  the  land  is  in  trust  status,  and 
subsequently  no  taxes  are  paid  on  it.  Much 
of  the  land  in  this  area,  as  on  many  Indian 
reservations,  is  poor  and  xmproductive,  worth 
lees  than  that  in  Valley  Coimty.  Under 
Public  Law  816,  $629,178  in  Federal  money 
has  been  qjwnt  In  the  Lame  Deer  and  Ash- 
land School  Districts  in  this  area.  Under 
Public  Law  874.  the  Federal  Government 
contributed  $36,446  to  these  two  school  dis- 
tricts in  1969,  and  $60,709  in  1960. 

On  March  17,  1961,  Valley  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  Ruth  Putz  wrote  me  a 
letter  describing  the  history  and  criteria  of 
Inderal  impact  appropriations  in  that  area. 
I  ask  that  It  be  printed  as  part  of  my  presen- 
tation, and  I  commend  to  all  this  en- 
lightening letter  from  a  fine  teacher  and 
administrator. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Lee  Metcalf. 

Vallet  County, 
GUugow,  Mont.,  March  17, 1961. 
Hon.  Lee  METCAi.r, 
Old  Senate  Building, 
WathlngUm,  D.C. 

DxAB  SDfATOB  Metcalt:  A  day  message 
sent  you  on  Tuesday,  March  14,  1961,  gave 
you  BtatUtlcal  Information  regarding  school 
district  No.  1.  Valley  County,  Glasgow, 
Mont. 

Are  these  payments  under  Public  Law  874 
•nn  lieu  of  taxes?"  Does  "In  Ueu  of"  mean 
that  certain  lands  were  once  privately  owned 
and  tared,  and  then  taken  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  public  xise,  and  now  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  Public  Law  874  is 
compensating  for  this  loss?  Or  does  "in  lieu 
of  taxes"  mean  that  there  was.  or  is.  any 
existing  tax  base  to  lose  and  because  public 
education  depends  upon  such  a  base  for 
taxes.  Public  Law  874  is  given  to  the  district 
"in  lieu  of"  any  property  upon  which  to  base 
a  tax  to  support  education  for  children,  in 
other  words  "impact." 

Five  of  Valley  County's  13  operating  school 
districts  receive  Federal  aid  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  public  schools  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  874,  and  likewise 
aU  B  have  or  are  now  receiving  construction 
aid  under  Public  Law  815.  Let  me  sketch 
for  you  a  brief  narrative  of  three  of  these 
districts  which  will  review  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  Federal  Government  In  giving 
aid  for  public  education. 

(a)  Fraaer — Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation. 

(b)  Fort  Peck — Project  Missouri  River  at 
Fort  Peck  (Fort  Peck  Dam). 

(c)  Glasgow — Glasgow  Air  Force  Base. 

rSASBK VOKT   PECK   INDIAK   KESZRVATION 

Frazer  School  District  No.  2  Is  presently 
receiving  aid  under  Public  Law  874  after 
transferring  from  Johnson-O'Malley  3  years 
•CO. 


History  shows  xis  that  th*  first  President 
of  the  United  State*  reoognlasd  the  need  for 
education  of  the  Indian  children  and  made 
this  an  obligation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  treaties.  Such  treaties  were  made 
with  all  Indian  tribes  and  when  Montana 
became  a  State,  we  accepted  this  obligation 
for  education  of  native  Americans  in  our 
enabling  act.  From  1934  until  1958,  Indian 
education  was  financed  under  the  iirovislons 
of  the  Johnson-OliCalley  Act.  We  are  now 
under  Public  Law  874  In  district  No.  2, 
Prazer. 

Was  this  "money  in  lieu  of  taxes"  under 
definition  1  or  2? 

"Lands  which  are  occupied  by  a  tribe  or 
tribes  of  Indians  have  always  been  regarded 
as  not  within  the  Jvirisdlction  of  the  State 
for  purposes  of  State  property  taxation." 
me  tribes  have  been  regarded  as  distinct 
political  communities.  Therefore  we  never 
lost  any  land  from  taxation  (definition  1 
cannot  apply),  but  we  need  funds  for  edu- 
cation of  children  for  which  according  to 
our  philosophy,  we  have  a  civil,  as  well  as  a 
moral  obligation. 

rOBT    FECK   DISTUCT   KO.    21,  VAULXT   OOUNTT 

MlSSOtm  BXVZB  AT  fOST  FBCX 

The  Fort  Peck  Dam  started  oonstruction 
in  1933.  The  townsite  of  Fort  Peck  lies  in 
school  district  No.  21.  Valley  Ckranty,  but  the 
powerhouse  lies  across  the  Missouri  River 
and  in  fact  in  another  county  (MoCoim)  . 

The  project  >  consists  of  610,0M  acres  as- 
sociated with  it.  Of  this  422,060  acres  were 
public  domain,  and  20.268  acres  In  riverbed 
and  flow,  and  only  167,704  acres  were 
purchased.  Of  the  lands  purchased  only  36,- 
217.26  acres  lay  in  Valley  County,  the  re- 
mainder in  Garfield,  McCone,  Phillips,  Petro- 
leum, and  Fergus  Counties.  Specifically, 
school  district  No.  21  lost  8,880  acres  or  86 
percent  of  Its  land.  It  was  operating  a  one- 
room  rural  school  with  an  enrollment  in 
1932  of  12.  1933  of  7,  1934  of  80.  1935  of  882 
aside  from  a  Federal  Government  school 
which  had  an  enrollment  of  258.  (See  ex- 
hibit A,  col.  A.)  Likewise,  the  Impact  of 
elementary  school  children  had  overflowed 
into  the  adjoining  distrlets  Nos.  6  and  30. 
•  (See  cols.  B  and  C  of  exhibit  A  and  for  loca- 
tion of  same  see  map  exhibit  B.)  Remem- 
ber this  was  1932  to  1937  and  ii^ille  everyone 
was  happy  to  have  a  Job,  the  schools  had  a 
terrific  pupil-teacher  load  and  no  means  of  ' 
finance.  (I  was  a  "dam"  teacher,  you  know.) 
There  was  no  Federal  aid  and  no  taxable 
property  to  supix>rt  education. 

Finally  In  1946,  Wesley  DHEwart,  Republi- 
can, introduced  a  bill  In  the  House  which 
became  Public  Law  668  which  made  an  ap- 
prc^riation  to  the  Corps  of  engineers  at 
Fort  Peck  to  be  used  for  education  of  the 
public  schoolchildren  whon  parents  were 
employed  on  the  Fort  Peek  projeet  and  who 
resided  at  Fort  Peck.  No  mention  was  made 
to  "in  lieu  of."  It  was  a  recognition  of  a 
responsibility  for  education  due  to  a  Gov- 
ernment-directed cM"der. 

Then  In  about  1952,  after  the  Federal 
Government  had  built  more  dams,  projects, 
etc.,  a  general  policy  for  any  school  district 
federally  Impacted  was  adopted  and  Federal 
funds  for  impacted  areas  was  estat>lished 
and  administered  through  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation under  provisions  of  Public  Law  874. 
Today,  Port  Peck  School  District  No.  21  re- 
ceives  financial  aid   under  Public  Law  874. 

If  this  was  money  in  lieu  of  tax  prop- 
erty lost,  then  the  other  counties  of  McCone, 
Garfield,  etc.,  should  likewise  be  compen- 
sated by  the  Federal  Government. 

GLASGOW    SCHOOL    DiHTElCT    HO.    1,    VALLKT 
COUlfTT.  atORT. 

As  Stated  in  our  other  ootrespondanoe  the 
present  Glasgow  Air  Pore*  Baa*  contains 
4,620  acres.    Three  thousand  nine  hundred 
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mi. 


>  Information  courtesy  of  Don  Beckman, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Fort  Peek. 
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and  MTenteen  acres  was  State  land  (not 
subject  to  tax ) .  Tbe  loss  In  acres  to  school 
dUtrtct  No.  1.  Is  OOa  acres  or  0.010005  per- 
cent. However,  the  Impact  of  students  Is 
immense: 


Knrolliiu'nt 
I'l-ichi^s 
Opt-r  ilioiml  n»ts 


1  PliLM  ulininistrHtivf  <t  itT 

Payment  In  lieu  of  taxes  on  property  loet 
(0.010005  percent)  could  never  compensate 
for  the  Impact  of  enrollment  of  200  gain. 

Do  we  need  Federal  aid  to  replace  money 
lost  by  seizure  of  property  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  do  we  need  Federal  aid  to  com- 
pensate for  the  Increased  burden  of  educa- 
tion placed  upon  a  district  by  reason  of  a 
Federal  Installation? 

The  criteria  set  forth  for  entitlement 
under  Public  Law  874  takes  Into  account  i  a  i 
local  effort  and  (b)  eligible  pupils  In  terms 
of  residence  and  employment. 

U  Federal  reimbursement  Is  to  be  made 
on  "In  lieu  of"  the  basis  of  actual  acres 
lost  to  taxation  because  of  a  Federal  Instal- 
lation— 

(1)  Frazer  School  District  No.  2  would 
have  no  entitlement  since  no  acres  were 
lost. 

(2)  Fort  Peck  School  District  No.  21 
should  receive  86  percent  of  what  the  land 


would  earn  In   taxation  to  support  a  school 
population  of  99  4  percent  3a  pupils. 

(3)  Glasgow  School  District  No.  1  should 
receive  0.019095  p>ercent. 

The  loss  of  acreage  is  not  the  important 
aspect.  The  Increase  In  school  population 
with  its  allied  Increase  In  maintenance,  op- 
erational, and  construction  costs  is  of  prime 
Importance 

Re8i>ectfuny  submitted. 

Ruth    Putz 
Mrs    Wayne  Putz.  Sr. 
County  Superintendent    Valley  Caunty 
School.i 


V  S    Senate. 
Committee   on    Interior 

A.ND    iNSt'LAR    ArrAlR.S, 

March   24    1961 
Senator   Wayne   Mor.se. 

Chairman.     Subcommittee    on     ICducattoti , 
Sew   Senate   Office   Building. 
Washington.   D  C 

Dear  Senator  Morse  Ple.ise  m.ike  the  at- 
tached March  19  letter  and  enclosures  from 
Harry  H  Cloke  part  of  my  response  lo  your 
and  Senator  Dirksen's  request,  when  I  tes- 
tified on  Monday,  March  13.  fur  documenta- 
tion of  the  statement  that  Public  Laws  815 
and  874  are  directly  related  to  the  costs  of 
education,    rather    than    local    taxes 

I  previously  sent  you  my  letter  and  a  sup- 
porting letter  from  Stiperlntendent  Ruth 
Putz 

Sincerely, 

Lee  MrrcAi.r. 


Lamk  Dees  Public  School, 
Lame  Deer.  Mont..  March  19,  196! 
Senator  Lxx  Metcalf, 
Senate    Office   Building, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  As  a  school  ad- 
ministrator for  many  years  In  federally  af- 
fected areas  I  can  most  emphatically  assure 
you  that  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law 
874  funds  are  most  directly  related  to  the 
cost  of  education  and  not  a  mere  means  of 
ptiyment  in  lieu  of  taxes.  It  Is  most  Im- 
l)erative  Vo  state  that  these  funds  are  honor- 
ably Intended  to  educate  children,  not  to 
reduce   taxes 

It  Is  lamentably  shortsighted  for  anyone 
to  consider  the  vital  funds  of  Public  Law  815 
and  Public  Law  874  as  a  mere  meeting  of 
a  moral  obligation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment The  enclosures  give  most  Irrefutable 
prixjf  of  my  thesis  that  Federal  funds  are 
solely  directed  to  the  educating  of  children 
and  not  to  the  mere  reduction  of  taxes.  (It 
seems  essential   to  emphasize  this.) 

Columns  7  and  8  of  exhibits  A  and  B  show 
the  local  contribution  rate  and  the  per  capita 
cost  of  five  schrx)l  districts  comparable  In  this 
Instance  to  Lame  Deer.  It  Is  noted  that  our 
local  conUlbutlon  rate  Is  $316.01  while  our 
per  capita  cost  is  #473  05.  Our  Public  Law 
874  money  Lb  used  In  iU  entirety  for  a  per- 
centage portion  of  the  cost  of  operating  and 
maintaining  our  public  school  whose  stu- 
dents are  95  f)ercent  northern  Cheyenne 
Indians 

Sincerely, 

Habit  H  Clokb. 
Principal,   Lame   Deer  Public   Schools. 
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Harrt  H    Cloxk, 
I'rineipal,  Auikorized  Rtprettntalit* . 

K.   F.   BERdAN, 
Stait  IHrcctOr  of  Public  Lqu  tCi 
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contribution  rale  ba.sj'il  on  iiilnuiiiiiii  rvit*-.  rt'ii'ie-su-d  in  t,iMe  4.  it<'ni  li 


Montana-flO-K  50e 


I.AVIE   Dl'  R  NO.  6,  K08EBll>  COUNTY  KLKMK.NTAKV 


I^gal  cla.<i- 
slftcation 

(2) 

Tyi*  of 

comn:unlty 

1  urban. 

SIltUirtHM 

or  rural 
(3' 

(Irivl..  levels 
tnaliitaincd 

(4.' 

IVrceiil  of 

puplLx  trims 

IKirte^l 

Pupil 
l4a<-tirr 

rulio 

!6,' 

A.saessed  taxable  valuation 

t^chool  tax 
rate  for 
current 

ex  [lenses 

only  (mills 

peril) 

(») 

ToUl  tax 

rate  for 

all  school 

purpoM-s 

(mllLi 

peril) 

(10) 

Pchool  districts 

fl) 

Total  for 

•<cbix)l 
puri>os»'S 

(7) 

Percent  of 
true  value 

(8) 

1.  Bainville,  No.  M    Roosevelt  County      . 

2.  Bonner,  No.  14,  Missoula  County     .. 

8.  8wan  Valley,  No.  S3.  Missoula  County 

4.  KroW.  No.  M,  Roosevelt  County  

9.  f)reenflel<l.  No.  75.  Teton  County     

5.  Applicant 

l4kmel)^r».  11>67-48 

Lame  Deer  b.  l«6»-«0 

M 

2d  

3.1   

2d. 

3d 

do  

,       .do...   . 

Rural 

do 

<lo 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1  to  8 

do 

do 

do 

de 

do 

do 

4«  3X 

None 

100  ixi 

4rt  VH 

«1    73 

11    Irt 

n  u> 

23  to  I 

H>  tol 

1  3  to  1       .... 

1«  to    1           

22  lo  1       .... 

20  to  1       .... 
20  to  1     

$1,  177,  556 

l,44.^,  020 

lft3,  3Bf) 

77.Vti40 

312.423 

77,444 
»t,014 

30.7 
30.2 
27  9 
2«  5 
24.6 

24.6 
•2«.  3 

3a.  82 
53.44 
«3.22 
53.  S6 

46.76 

2«l67 
30.00 

88.82 
66.82 
65.85 
63  35 
60.04 

26.67 
30.00 

196S 
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(To  be  cotTipMed  In  full  by  see.  S  and  §««.  i  applicants  onless:  (1)  State  has  groop  rates  or  (2)  application  Is  made  under  subsec.  3(c}  (1)  only  and  applicant  elects  to  have  local 

ocntributlon  rate  based  on  minimum  rate,  requested  In  table  4,  Item  1) 


No.  109-874  (1900-61) 


BABB  NO.  8  ELEMENTARY,  GLACIER  COUNTY 


Names  of  ^  eomi>araMe  si^hool  districts  snd  county  In  which 
located 


<^ 


1.  Total  for  all  districts  in  the  Stole. 


NamM  of  eom parable  tehool  dtstrtcts  (daU  for  iaSft-&«): 

l»oyd  No.  2J4,  Carbon  County _ 

Wlnklej  No.  ^S,  tjlacier  County 

HcHitate  No   4.  Missoula  County 

Heron  No.  8.  Sanders  CoOnty 

Ixxcan  No.  1,  Oallatln  CoOnty 

Compvsble  disulcu:  Agicrecate.  cols.  2-6;  quotient,  ools. 
7  and  8 

Applicant  district  a968-M»):  Babb  No.  8,  Olader 


ADA 


(2) 


128,785 


36.7 
27.8 
63.5 
45.7 
42.0 

215.6 
47.7 


Revenue  receipts  for  current 
expense  purposes 


From  local 

sources 

only 


(3) 


<35,  530, 164 


11,708 
16,680 
17,463 
16,261 
ll,ff72 

73.084 
14,034 


From  all 
sources 


(4) 


$53,287,708 


Current 

expenses  paid 

from  local 

sources  only 

(exclusive  of 

debt  service 

and  capital 

outlay  expoidi' 

tures  excluded 

by  Public 

Law  874) 

(5) 


134,116,039 


16,870 
21, 610 
26.123 
22,930 
18,467 

106,000 
26,552 


10,  416 
15,070 
15,432 
16,009 
10,807 

68,633 
16,070 


Total  current 

expenses 

(exclusive  of 

debt  service 

and  capital 

outlay  expend!' 

tores  excluded 

by  Public 

Law  874) 


(6) 


$61, 148,^5 


15,007 
19,643 
23,086 
23.846 
16,670 

96,260 
30,174 


Local  contri- 
bution rats 
(col.  5  divided 
byooL2) 


(7) 


$264.91 


201.74 
642.00 
24103 
370.00 
XL  91 

$1&» 

SSS.77 


Per  capita 
oost  (col.  6 

divided  by 


(8) 


$397.16 


420.30 
706.68 
363.64 
821.79 
188.79 

466.75 
632.67 


Tabls  7. — Information  relating  to  tehool  dietricti  entered  in  table  6  for  fiscal  year  1958-69 

(To  be  complcKMl  In  full  b\  sec.  3  and  sec.  4  applicants  tinless:  (1)  State  bas  Rroap  rates  or  (2)  application  Is  made  under  subsec.  3(c)(1)  only  and  api^icant  eleeti  to  have  local 

contribatlan  rats  based  on  minimum  rats,  requested  In  table  4,  item  1) 


No.  102  874    1960-61) 


BABB  NO.  8  ELEMENTARY,  GLACIER  COUNTY 


I^eiralclas- 
slfl  cation 

(2) 

Type  of 
commtmlty 

(urban, 

snburban, 

or  rural) 

(3) 

Grade  levels 
maintained 

(4) 

Percent  of 
pupils  trans- 
ported 

(5) 

Pupil- 
teacher 
ratio 

(8) 

Assessed  taxable  valuation 

School  tax 
rate  tor 
current 
expenses 

only  (mills 
peril) 

(9) 

Total  tax 
rate  tor 

S«1k>oI  districU 

d) 

Total  for 

school 
purposes 

(7) 

Percent  of 
true  value 

(8) 

allsofaooi 
purposes 

(mills 
Per$l) 

ao) 

Bovd 

8 

Rural 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

ItoS 

1310  1 

10  tol 

19  tol 

15  tol 

16  tol 

17  tol 

do 

$230,881 

700,104 

1,353,174 

7JW,  457 

727,096 

338,060 

28.82 
46.06 
29.32 
31.06 
36.41 

27.66 

aoo 

ao.» 

21.87 
44.80 

a.M 
SLsa 

S3. 00 

Winkler.— 
lleilxaM.... 
Heron 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

83.52 
25.40 
62.81 

I-opan 

A[>pllcant: 

Babb  a. 

Babb  b. 

1058-58 

1060-61- 

28.06 
8&.78 

Exhibit  C 
Table  6. —  Comparable  district  data  for  school  districts  individually  selected  as  comparabU  to  applicant  district 

(To  be  completed  In  full  by  sec.  3  and  sec.  4  applicants  unless:  (1)  Stole  has  fcroup  rates  or  (2)  application  is  made  under  subsec.  3(c)(1)  only  and  applicant  elects  to  have  local 

oontribatlon  rate  based  on  mlnlmtun  rate,  requested  in  toble  4,  item  1) 


Kan-.cs  of  5  conparaMc  school  districts  and  county  In  which 
located 


i> 


Total  for  all  districts  in  State 

Names  of  comparable  school  districts  (dato  fer  1968-60): 

Logan  No.  1,  Oallatln  Cotmty 

Swan  Valley  No.  33.  MliBonls  C!ounty_ 

Herris  No.  3,  Sanders  County ... 

Ix>nepine  No.  12,  Sanders  County 

Fraaer  No.  2,  Valley  County 

Comparable  districts:  Axsrecate,  ools.  2-6;  quotient,  cola  7 
and  8 

Applicant  district  (1958-«) 


ADA 


(2) 


128,788 


42.9 
4Le 
46.7 
44.8 
IM 

308.1 
MlI 


Revenue  receipts  for  current 
expense  purposes 


From  local 
sources 

only 


(3) 


$35, 630, 164 


1L972 
10,530 
16,261 
16,587 
30.216 

85,666 
17,666 


From  all 
sources 


(4) 


$53,287,708 


18,467 
25,520 
22,030 
26,586 
66.004 

148,468 
26,780 


Current 
expenses  paid 
from  local 
sources  only 
(exclusive  of 
debt  service 
and  capital 
outlay  expendi- 
tures excluded 
by  Public 
Law  874) 

(6) 


$32,116,030 


10.807 
0,607 
10,009 
13,972 
30,406 

81,  (too 
35,278 


Total  current 

expenses 

(excIusiTe  of 

debt  service 

and  capital 

outlay  expend!' 

tares  excluded 

by  Public 

Law  874) 


(6) 


$51, 148, 486 


16,670 
23,221 
23,848 
22,877 
6«,847 

142,470 
87,110 


Local  oontrl- 

bution  nte 

(col.  6  divided 

byeol.  2) 


(7) 


$384  01 


36Lei 
228.18 
S70.W 
Sl&« 
348.98 

278.87 
8M.0f 


Per  capito 

cost  (col.  6 

divided  by 

001.2) 


(8) 


$807.16 


888.70 

668.20 
621.70 
606.13 
464.41 

477.20 

<a&70 


H-h 


■i 
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Table  7.      Information  Tflntmg  In  school  districts  entered  in  table  H  for  fiscal  ufars  !9r,H-.'>9 

(To  be  ,-<>finilfl*.l  tn  fuU  by  gev.  3  ami  ■<«•  4  jppliouiLs  iinlnw  I.  St.iU-  Iui-h  ifr<jup  r,iU-s  or  J  i(.|.li.iitinn  is  m.i.l.- 
uncU'r  •fubsw.  3i()'l'  only  an<l  applliiint  pU-cU  to  have  kx-.tl  contribution  nito  busetl  on  nunimuui  raU-.  re<juesie<l 
In  tabk  4,  in-iii  I ' 


Type 

A<<s«-s>i«"l 

vilujiti'in 

SilKNll 

lot.l, 

\.<g,i 

of  1-oin- 
niimilv 

firu.li- 

I'Upll- 

t.n  rHi- 
for    -iir 

tvil  rati- 

for  ;ill 

School  (lUitdcti 

iki»»it\- 

iirtoiii. 

l.-vt-U 

tnulirr 

rem  I'l 

S<  iKXli 

rutloi 

1 

tiihiir 
hiin.  or 

iii.tin 
Uiint-'l 

rutio 

Total  for 

SK'hoOl 

J'.TlWlt 

ol  true 

peoMv 
only 

puriMHM 

>niill^> 

niruli 

poriMaw 

valiM 

(miUs 

1»T    $1 

at 

(2) 

13) 
Ultra) 

(4) 

(•) 

(7) 

(8> 

(») 

(10) 

1.  L<K|an  No   1.  OdllHtiii 

2.  Hwaii  V>tllfV.  \f i.swiiil.i 

3 

L-l  8 

1«-1 

1727.  OM 

aA.41 

AOB 

23  n.-. 

:< 

.|o 

1  1* 

•JU-l 

lAU.XKl 

iS   13 

.ViSI 

&t  »• 

3.   Mfron,  SaiKliT-"  f'i>uiity 

.1 

'lo 

1   H 

17-1 

25«.  457 

31  I* 

MM 

\/M 

4    Ixjilepuie  No  i.  SiUiilcrs 

3 

...do   ... 

I    H 

«  I 

•i07.  rt-JA 

J7  34 

.S3  IR 

■.I    1'. 

S    KrufrNo    J.  \  alU'V      

3 

...<lo 

1  8 

^11 

4h;j.  ««M 

a  A 

4«  37 

*':  •'• 

«.    K»st  lllrt<-i.T  No    Jtl  '     

3 

.do 

1   H 

il   I 

(U6,S38 

Xi-lfi 

.17    KM 

J7  !»« 

Kiist  Olin-ifr  .No    H)  '     

3 

..Jo 

1  » 

-•J -I 

-'.         '■•' 

77  «i 

'  i»aft  w        ii')t»yM 

Mr  MoisK.  Mr  President,  how  much  time 
have  I  left? 

Mr    DnuLSXN.  The  Senator  has  not  any 

The  Pumswisa  Omen.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  la  speaking  on  time  yielded  by  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr  MoBSK.  We  have  an  hiuir  and  a  hair 
available 

Mr  DXKKSEN  But  I  have  control  of  the 
time 

Mr  MoRSC  I  aak  the  Senator  frum  Illinois 
how  much   time   he   haa  remalnlni? 

Mr    DiaxaKN    I  will  aak  the  Chair 

The  PacamiMG  Omcm  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  ha«  li  minutes  remaining  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  18  minutes  reniaininK 

Mr  MoasK  I  beg  the  Senat<^)r  (rum  Illinois 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wlaconsin.  Mr 
PioxMiax.  I  should  like  to  reserve  .sc>me  time 
to  explain  my  amendments. 

Mr    DniKSKN    I  shall  be  most  ch.u'ltable 

I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin 

Mr  Paoxkina  Mr  President.  I  enthusi- 
astically support  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  I  support  his  amendments 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  them 

I  wish  to  discuss  the  sales  tax  Increase 
which  has  been  recommended  by  the  Dlstrun 
Committee  I  recognize  that  substantial  ad- 
ditional revenues  are  needed  in  the  District 
of  Columbia 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  of- 
fered alternative  methods  of  se<-unni?  the 
revenues  In  fact,  his  amendments  would 
raise  more  revenue  than  the  sales  ta.x  would 
raise. 

As  I  believe  was  brought  out  in  my  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
Mr  Bible,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  committee. 
the  present  taxes  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, including  all  taxes.  Income  real  prop- 
erty personal  property,  sales,  auto  tax  and 
BO  forth,  are  roughly  propnjrtlonate  to  income 
tn  middle  income  brackets  If  income  ranges 
between  $5  000  and  H5.0O0,  according  to  a 
table  intnxiuced  by  DLstrlct  of  Columbia 
Commissioner  Tobrlner  In  the  record  on  page 
22  of  the  hearings.  District  of  Columbia  ta.xe8 
are  5  8  percent  of  Income  for  a  man  maiclng 
$5,000  a  year  and  about  5  8  perceiit  for  a 
man  making  $15  000  a  year  However  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  concept  that  stiouid  be 
grasped  in  Imposing  taxation  i."!  tha'  (>eop> 
with  a  small  income  use  a  very  lars?e  propor- 
tion of  that  Income  to  buy  the  bare  necessi- 
ties of  life 

A  man  with  a  $5,000  inci'm^'  mu.st  sfx-nd 
perhaps  $4,000  to  provide  a  bare  mlnlnuim 
of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  all  the  other 
essentials  for  his  family  and  himself  in  the 
District.  This  means  that  he  has  only  about 
•  1.000  left  for  recreation  and  everything  el.se 
that  he  wants  to  spend  money  ..n  I  believe 
that  this  Is  a  fair  and   proper  and   realistic 


concept  If  the  proposed  tax  measure  Is 
.idopted  It  ■vlU  mean  that  a  man  with  a 
«5,000  Incon-.e  must  pay  23  percent  of  the 
money  he  has  available  above  the  bare  essen- 
tials of  life,  with  a  $7  ,S0<),  It  w-iuld  be  12 
percent,  with  a  $10  000  Income,  about  « 
percent  with  a  $15,000  in'-ome  about  B  per- 
cent In  otl  er  words  applvUik;  this  concept 
the  District  of  Columbia  uix  Is  hlxhly  re- 
gressive 

Of  course,  a  man  with  an  Income  of  less 
than  $5  1)00  is  hit  cruelly  by  this  kind  of 
tax  system,  liecause  it  means  that  If  he  has 
an  Income  of  $2,500  or  $,i  0«H>  and  many 
lainilies  in  the  District  have  that  low  an 
income  he  •vUl  simply  not  be  able  to  buy 
the  tjare  necessities  of  life,  and  » lU  very 
pof-sibly  be  p  ished  over  the  edge  onto  relief 

The  lact  U  that  virtually  all  taxes  are 
taxes  on  Income  However  a  sales  tax  Is  a 
ttiX  on  Income  which  is  spent  It  is  not  a 
tax  on  Income  which  is  saved  It  Is  a  tax 
i>n  Income  wlilch  is  spent  within  the  taxinij 
area 

I  submit  that  a  man  with  a  small  income 
who  cannot  travel  and  certainly  canni't  .save 
much  will  have  to  pay  a  far  higher  proportion 
of  his  Income  in  sales  taxes  than  a  man  who 
cm  Aave  a  p.ut  of  his  Income  That  la  why 
a  sales  t.ix  Is  regressive 

The  Dlstrtc"  of  Columbia  by  Increasing 
'.'ji  sales  tax  encourages  Maryland  ,ind  Vir- 
ginia to  increase  their  sales  taxes  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Commlt'ee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  admitted  In  the  colloquy 
with  me,  the  f.ict  Is  Virginia  has  no  sales 
U\\  Maryland  h:is  a  3-percent  sales  tax 
HoweviT  that  Maryland  sales  tax  exemp'j^ 
r  ">d  The  District  of  Columbia  puts  a  1- 
percent  tax  on  f,K)d  This  will  mean  that  the 
sales  tax  In  t.he  District  will  be  more  bur- 
dens, ime  and  more  revcressive  than  the  sales 
t.ix    m    the  surrounding    .u-eas 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  argument 
here  should  be  that  the  alternative  obviously 
be<lt.)nlni{  Uj  the  District  Committee  Is  to 
increase  the  income  tax  The  Income  Uix  In 
the  Dl.strict  of  Columbia  Ls  a  maximum  of 
5  percent  But  that  rite  is  not  reached  until 
income  goes  up  to  $25,000.  so  that  the 
"verwhelnung  m,ijorlty  of  hlgh-inc.  .ine  peo- 
ple pay  a  lower  rate  t,ix  It  does  not  go 
higher  In  Virginia  the  Income  tax  Is  5  per- 
cent on  .ill  Income  over  $5.0<mi  In  Wisconsin 
St  goes  up  to  10  percent  In  ()re»?'in  It  Is  al>out 
10  percenf  Many  other  States  are  trying  to 
have  a  progrcsive  tax  sy.stem  Yet  In  the 
Capit.al  of  the  Nation  we  find  a  re|{re>slve  '.ix 
svs'em  with  a  maximum  Income  tax 
at  $25  000  of  5  [percent  It  puts  the  sur- 
rounding Hta'es  In  the  position  where  they 
are  forced  to  idopt  the  s;ime  kind  ••!  reKres- 
sivitv  because  of  the  comj-etltlon  of  business 
and  Mj  forth 

Mr  HoLL.AND  Mr  President,  will  'he  Sen- 
ator yield  ' 


Mr  PRoxMiac  I  have  only  a  few  minutes 
but  I  will  yield  quickly  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida 

Mr  Holland  Does  not  the  Senator  think 
that  the  imposition  of  a  salea  tax  will  allow 
the  millions  of  people  who  visit  here  each 
year  as  tourists  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  they  ctjuld  not  do  in  any 
other  way^ 

Mr  Pro.xmire  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senaujr  has  asked  me  that  question  The 
people  who  visit  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  taxpayers  who  contribute  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  the  Federal  paymtnt  that  Is 
made  U)  the  District  It  seems  to  me  that 
t-i)  lmt>'se  additional  taxes  upon  these  people 
who  bring  their  children  to  visit  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  .so-  Is  a  \ery  serious  mistake.  I  oppose 
It  on  that  ground,  too 

I  wish  to  conclude  by  saying  that  the  dis- 
parity In  Income  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
IS  obvious  to  anyone  with  eyea  to  8«e.  One 
cannot  drive  around  the  city  without  finding 
area  after  area  In  which  people  have  to  live 
111  the  most  dilapidated  and  dirty  conditions 
Slums  here  are  among  the  worst  anywhere 

Housing  Is  very  poor.  Obviously  the  In- 
come of  a  very  high  proportion  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  are 
coKired  Is  very  low  These  are  the  people 
who  win  have  to  pay  more  in  taxes  because 
of  the  sales  tax  On  the  other  hand,  statis- 
tics show  that  the  per  capita  Income  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  higher  than  In  any 
other  St.ite  except  Delaware  This  means 
th.it  we  should  certainly.  If  we  have  any  re- 
K.vrd  for  progressivity.  Insist  on  an  income 
tax  which  18  at  least  comparable  to  that  In 
most  of  the  other  States 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
called  f.T  an  alliance  of  progress,  which  Is  a 
fine  name  for  our  South  American  aid  pro- 
gram The  great  weakness  In  many  South 
American  countries  Is  that  they  do  In  those 
countries  what  Is  being  done  In  the  District 
of  Columbia:  namely  that  the  burden  of  the 
taxes  Is  lmp<jsed  upon  those  who  are  least 
able  to  pay  If  any  area  of  the  country 
should  set  an  example  for  theac  countries. 
It  Is  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Capital  of 
the  Nation 

The  money  Is  needed  The  District  should 
have  It  I  feel  very  strongly  that  Washing- 
ton. D  I'  should  be  the  model  for  the  coun- 
try and  the  motlel  for  the  world. 

When  the  District  of  Columbia  recom- 
mends a  series  of  tax  increases,  every  one  of 
which  Is  regressive,  and  does  not  touch  the 
D'.-strict  Income  tax  which  Is  far  lower  than 
In  other  areas  of  the  country,  being  only  5 
percent  It  seems  to  me  that  the  District  Is 
not  llTinic  up  to  the  Ideals  of  the  adminis- 
tration or  the  progressive  ideals  of  our  Na- 
tion 

I  yield  ba<-k  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  Presidinc,  t)»-rifi:R  The  lime  of  the 
Setiator  has  expired 

Mr  Morse  Mr  President.  I  offer  nn 
anienilment   and  ask  that   It   be  stated 

Hie  Prksidinc  OmcER  The  amendment 
w.li  be  stated 

The  I.rcLsi  .\rivr  Ci  rRK  On  page  36  be- 
tween  lines  20  and   21.  Insert   the   f<jll<iwinK 

tniE  IX — AMtNDMENT  OF  PI'BLIC  LAW  874. 
EK.HrV -FIRST  CONGRESS.  TO  INCLUDE  THE 
DISIRKT     or    COIfMBIA 

Sr.c  901  .Section  9iB)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30  1950  (20  use  244(81  is  amend- 
ed bv  Inserting  the  District  of  Columbia  ' 
after    Cluam 

•  On  page  36.  line  21  and  following,  redesig- 
nate title  IX  as  title  X  and  redesignate  the 
seitions  In  such  title  accordingly. 

■  On  page  37  line  14,  before  the  peritxl  in- 
sert a  comma  and    other  than  title  IX'  ". 
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Mr.  Moaai.  The  amendment  provides  that 
the  Dlatrlct  of  ColumbU  shall  come  under 
Public  Law  874.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  assured  us  that 
the  law  can  apply  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia if  we  adopt  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  contains  technical  provl- 
Blons  however  to  make  certain  that  the  Dis- 
trict authorities  will  not  detennlne  what 
is  covered.  I  ask  the  cialrman  if  he  will 
agree  to  take  the  amendment  to  conference. 
It  Is  a  sound  amendment. 

Mr  BmLK.  What  the  Stmator  from  Oregon 
has  aald  during  his  very  able  discussion  of 
the  revenue  problem  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Is  very  Impressive,  and  has  Impressed 
me  a  great  deal  today. 

There  Is  a  question  here  about  the  Im- 
pacted areas  bill  not  hiivlng  Included  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  as  frank  to  aay  that 
this  was  not  completelj  discussed  by  our 
committee.  It  seems  to  tae.  however.  If  It  Is 
good  for  Bethesda.  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out.  and  good  for  New  York  City — 
and  I  know  It  Is  good  for  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada— perhaps  it  Is  good  (.Iso  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  do  not  know  all  the  ramlflcatlons.  The 
only  thing  that  concerned  me  was  that  It 
might  possibly  mean  that  -JiU  amount  will  be 
taken  off  the  Federal  paytaent.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  seems  to  think  and  made  the 
statement  In  his  preliminary  remarks  that 
this  would  not  happen. 

Mr,  MoBSK  I  have  read  Into  the  Rxooao 
a  memorandum  which  Indicates  that  that 
would  not  happen. 

Mr,  BiBLC.  I  am  perfecUy  willing  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference.  It  has  con- 
siderable merit.  I  am  htippy  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PazsmtNG  Omcxa.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendmnnt  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  Moasz.  Mr.  Presldect,  I  send  the  next 
amendment  to  the  desk.  It  la  an  amend- 
ment to  Increase  the  ta.x  on  hard  liquor 
from  tLSO  to  ta  a  gallon.  As  the  chairman 
knows,  the  committee  felt  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  merit  to  the  amendment.  There  is 
a  chance  here  to  Impose  a  tax  on  the  basis 
of  ability  to  pay. 

The  PaxsmiNo  Omcot.  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  LxGifliLATrvz  Clzek.  On  page  10,  line 
14,  strike  out  ••$1.80"  and  lr.»crt  "$2.00".  On 
page  10.  line  16,  strike  oui;  "91.60"  and  In- 
sert "$2.00". 

Mr.  MoBsx.  It  would  be  better  to  have  a 
tax  on  booze  than  on  boots. 

Mr  BiBLX.  Mr,  President,  In  this  area  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  makes  a  rather  Im- 
pressive case.  By  way  of  comparison,  the 
State  of  Maryland  Imposes  u  tax  of  $2.50  per 
gallon  on  alcohol  and  11. &0  per  gallon  on 
spirits  The  figure  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee was  the  best  Judgment  of  the  committee. 
We  arrived  at  a  figure  of  $1  SO  per  gallon  for 
both  alcohol  and  spirits.  However,  I  »m  not 
adverse  to  accepting  the  flfnire  of  $3  a  gal- 
lon on  spirits  and  alcohol.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  take  the  amendmimt  to  conference 
and  attempt  to  hold  it  in  conference. 

Mr.  Moasx.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
statement.     I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PxxsmiNG  Oitickb.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MoKSB.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  Increase  the  tax  on  each 
package  of  cigarettes  to  5  cents.  I  think  It 
would  be  In  the  public  Interest  as  well  as  In 
the  Interest  of  Increaalng  the  tax  revenues 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  basis  of 
ability  to  pay  rather  than  to  tax  the  neoM- 
slttes  of  life. 


As  the  Senator  from  Nevada  knowB,  the 
State  of  Maryland  Imposes  a  higher  tax  on 
cigarettes.  I  think  a  tax  of  6  cents  a  pack- 
age is  a  reasonable  compromise.  I  beseech 
and  urge  the  chairman  of  my  committee  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Ladsckk.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  Moasx.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LATjacHx.  If  we  keep  Increasing  these 
taxes,  will  we  not  ultimately  be  producing  an 
amount  far  more  than  is  requested?  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  propose  a  reduction 
of  the  tax  on  some  Items? 

Mr.  Moasx.  My  last  amendment  will  pro- 
pose some  reduction  In  the  amotuit  of 
revenue  to  be  raised. 

The  PBxamiNO  Ofticxb.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ortgon  will  be  stated. 

The  LxoiSLATiTX  Cixbk.  On  page  7,  line  13, 
It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "4  cents"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "6  cents." 

Mr.  BiBLX.  Mr.  President,  this  question  was 
discussed  at  length  In  the  full  committee. 
There  was  some  feeling  that  the  tax  should 
be  4  cents,  some  feeling  that  it  should  be  6 
cents,  and  some  feeling  that  It  should  be  6 
cents  a  package.  The  tax  In  Maryland  Is  6 
cents  a  package;  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  It  Is  3  cents  a  package.  This  pro- 
posal, again.  Involves  a  question  of  Judgment. 
The  committee  was  fairly  well  divided  as 
to  whether  the  tax  should  be  4  cents  en*  5 
cents.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  take  It  to  conference. 

The  Pbxsidino  Oftickb.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MoBsx.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  next 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk.  I  have 
not  been  so  persuasive  with  the  chairman 
with  respect  to  Increasing  the  tax  on  parking 
facilities.  I  think  the  operators  of  such 
facilities  are  getting  away  with  a  tax  that 
is  too  low. 

The  PBxsmtNG  Omcxx.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  desire  to  have  his  amendment 
read? 

Mr.  MoBsx.  Not  In  its  entirety;  Jtist  the 
title.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
In  the  Rboobs. 

The  PBXsmnrc  Omen.  The  amendment 
will  be  printed. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

"On  page  36,  after  line  20,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"Trru  IX — Tax  on  Amounts  Paid  roa  Pakk- 

ING   or   MOTOB   VXHICLBS 

"  'Sac.  901.  Tax  on  Pabkino  Pkxs. 

"  '(a)  iMFOsrnoN  or  Tax. — lliere  Is  hereby 
Imposed  on  amounts  paid  for  parking  any 
motor  vehicle  In  any  conunercial  parking 
facility  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  tax 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amoiuits  so  paid. 

"  '(b)  Pbactionai.  Pabts  of  Cxnts. — If  the 
amount  of  tax  Imposed  under  subsection  (a) 
Includes  a  fractional  part  of  a  cent — 

'"(1)  such  fractional  part  shaU  be  dis- 
regarded if  It  Is  less  than  %  cent,  and 

"'(2)  the  tax  imposed  shall  be  Increased 
to  the  next  higher  whole  cent  If  such  frac- 
tional part  is  ^  cent  or  more. 

'"(c)  Bt  Whom  Paid. — The  tax  imposed 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  returned  and 
paid  by  the  person  receiving  the  amotint 
paid  for  parking. 

"  'Sac.  902.  DxriNiTioNS. 

"  'Por  purposes  of  this  title — 

"  '  (  1  )     COMMXBCXAL  PABKXNG  FACttrTT. — The 

term  "commercial  parking  facility"  means 
any  premises  used  for  the  parking  of  motor 
vehicles  if  a  charge  Is  made,  directly  or  in- 
directly, for  the  pftfklng  of  any  motor  ve- 
hicle thereon,  except  that  such  term  does 
not  Include — 


"  '(A)  any  such  facility  which  has  a  maxl- 
mtmi  capacity  for  parking  leas  than  five 
motor  vehicles  of  average  alae,  or 

"'(B)  any  such  facility  If  the  maximum 
charge  for  parking  a  motcnr  vehicle  thereon 
does  not  exceed  a  rate  of  25  cents  per  day. 

"'(2)  CoMMissiONXBS. — The  term  "Com- 
missioners" means  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"  'Sac.  903.  ExcKPTiONS. 

"'(a)  Tbtjcks  AND  Buses. — The  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  901  shall  not  apply  to 
amounts  paid  for  parking — 

"'(1)  any  truck  or  truck  trailer  or  semi- 
trailer, or 

"  '(2)  any  motor  vehicle  which  has  a  pas- 
senger seating  capacity  of  ten  or  more  adtilt 
passengers.  Including  the  driver 

"'(b)     OOVERNMXNT-OWMXD     MOTOB     VXHI- 

CLxs. — The  tax  Imposed  by  section  901  shall 
not  apply  to  amounts  paid  for  parking  any 
motor  vehicle  owned  by  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  State,  or  any 
agency  (»*  instrumentality  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going, if — 

"  '  (1 )  such  motor  vehicle  may  be  used  only 
In  the  official  business  of  the  Oovemment 
which  owns  such  motor  vehicle,  or 

"  '(2)  an  occupant  of  such  motor  vehicle  Is 
engaged  In  official  business  during  the  time 
that  such  motor  vehicle  la  parked. 

"'(c)  Pabkino  Mztxss. — The  tax  Imposed 
by  section  901  shall  not  apply  to  any  amount 
paid  for  parking  if  the  amoimt  paid  is  de- 
posited In  a  parking  meter  maintained  by 
the  District  of  Coltmibla. 

"  'Sac.    904.  Amoxtnts   paid   which   includb 

AMOUNTS  PAID  FOB  PABBLINO. 

"  '(a)  Pabkinc  PBivnacas  Imclttobd  at  No 
ADomoNAL  Chabgb. — ^In  any  eaae  In  which  a 
lease  of  property  (other  than  property  used 
by  the  leasee  as  his  personal  reaidence)  con- 
fers on  the  lessee  a  privilege  to  park  one  or 
more  motor  vehicles  in  a  commardal  park- 
ing facility  without  additional  charge,  the 
amounts  paid  under  such  leases  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  include  an  amount  paid  for  park- 
ing such  motor  vehicle  or  vehicles  within 
the  meaning  of  section  901.  Tha  amotmt  so 
considered  to  be  paid  shall  be  an  amount, 
determined  under  regulations  preacrlbed  by 
the  Commissioners,  equal  to  the  amotint  by 
which  the  payments  for  the  property  leased 
exceed  payments  for  the  lease  at  comparable 
property  which  does  not  confer  any  parking 
privileges  on  the  lessee. 

"'(b)  Pabkino  PaivnaoBB  Ikcludxd  Upon 
Patmknt  of  Highxb  Rkntal. — In  any  case  In 
which  a  lease  of  property  (other  than  prop- 
erty used  by  the  lessee  as  his  personal  resi- 
dence) confers  on  the  lessee  a  privilege  to 
park  one  or  more  motor  vehicles  in  a  com- 
mercial parking  facility  for  a  stipulated  addi- 
tional rental,  the  amount  so  stipulated  shall 
be  considered  an  amount  paid  for  parking 
such  motor  vehicle  or  vehicles  within  the 
meaning  of  section  901. 

"  'Sac.  905.  Administsativx  pbovbions. 

"  'The  provisions  of  section  126  and  of  sec- 
tions 129  through  152  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Sales  Tax  Act,  as  amended  (63  Stat. 
115,  117-124;  D.C.  Code  i  47-9808  and  I  47- 
2606-S  47-2629) ,  shall  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioners,  apply  with 
respect  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  901. 

"  'Sxc.  906.  Shobt  titlx. 

"  "This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "District 
of  Columbia  Tax  Act." 

"  'Sac.  907.  Effbutivi  datb. 

"  The  tax  Imposed  by  section  901  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  amounts  paid  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  tba  fliat  month 
which  begins  more  than  60  days  aftar  the 
date  ot  the  enactment  of  tbla  Aet  far  the 
parking  of  motor  vehicles  cm  or  after  such 
first  day. 
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rambw  ttti*  XX.  «ad  wmeXtmm  801.  0Oa, 
•OS.  aad  MM.  to  b*  tttte  X  aad  MeUou  1001. 
1009.  1003.  and  100*.  rwpwrUvaty.'  " 

Mr.  rtlilBnt.  I  mtmt  iwlit  thU 
It  kaa  not  bad  tte  faU  eon- 
iftdvatloB  of  tha  oaaamltt**.  It  ooooaraa  a 
B*w  an*  of  tewatlnn  umI  r«qnlrea  furtlier 
■tndy.  It  voMj  !!*▼•  merit  but  I  hope  tha 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  not  pr—a  tha 
amandment.  but  wUi  glva  tlM  Subcom- 
mlttaaa  on  Flacai  AiTalra  of  botb  the  Senate 
and  the  Houae  an  opportunity  to  explore  It 
further. 

Mr.  MoMB.  I  think  It  U  a  fair  tax.  The 
need  for  tt  la  so  obvloua  that  hearinga  are 
not  needed.  The  operatora  of  parking  fa- 
cUitiea  are  not  paying  enough  tazea.  They 
have  the  ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  President.  I  aak  for  a  voice  vote 

Tbe  PaaaXDUvs  Ovma.  Ttim  queetlon  la  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  waa  rejected. 

Mr.  MoBCB.  Mr.  Fraaldent,  I  offer  the  next 
amendment  which  I  aend  to  the  deek. 

Ttae  PsBBiBiMa  OmcaB.  The  time  of  the 
BmoMUx  from  Oregon  lias  expired. 

Mr.  Bblb.  Mr.  Prealdent.  how  much  time 
have  I  remaining? 

TlM  PsaaiOKNa  Omcsx.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  haa  10  mlnutaa  remaining. 

Mr.  RTBir  I  yield  3  mlnutea  to  the  dlstln- 
gulabed  acnior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Moaas.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  Is 
gracioua. 

The  PaxsTDiNG  Omcxa.  The  amendment 
wUl  be  sUted. 

The  LadBLATTvx  Cixbk.  On  page  36,  after 
line  30.  Inaert  a  new  title  9.  as  follows : 

"rmiC  a — tax  om  amocitts  paid  as  ixjrrs  roa 

HOMEZBiaumAi.  paoraTT 
"Sac.  901.  Tax  ox  Rxivts  roa  Rzal  Pbopoitt. 

"(a)  iMPosmoTT  of  Tax. — There  Is  hereby 
Impoacd  on  amounts  paid  as  rent  for  any 
real  property  situated  In  the  District  of  Co- 
Iinnbla  a  tax  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
amounts  ao  paid. 

"(b)  Tax  AFi>ucAa;La  Onlt  to  Amottnts 
Paid  roa  Right  or  Ooctjpamct. — If  any  lease 
of  real  property  confers  on  the  leasee  any 
nghta  or  prlvllagea  In  addition  to  the  right 
to  occupy  the  real  property  leased  and  to 
aervlcea  or  facllltiea  furnished  In  connection 
therewith,  the  tax  Impoaed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  to  that  portion  of  the 
amounts  paid  as  rent  under  such  lease  as 
Is  attributable  to  the  right  to  occupy  the 
real  property  leased  and  to  such  services  or 
facilities.  The  portion  of  the  amounts  paid 
so  attributable  shall  be  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners. 

"(c)  SuBLXASXs. — If  the  amount  paid  as 
rent  Is  paid  by  a  lessee  who  has  subleased 
the  rented  property  to  a  sublessee,  or  Is  paid 
by  any  subsequent  aubleaaor  of  such  prop- 
erty, the  tax  Impoeed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  only  to  that  portion  (If  any)  of 
the  amount  paid  as  exceeds  the  amount  paid 
as  rent  for  auch  invperty  by  hla  sublessee. 

"(d)  Bt  Whom  Paid. — The  tax  Imposed  by 
Bubeectlon  (a)  shall  be  returned  and  paid 
by  the  person  paying  the  rent. 

"(a)  Darnrmow. — Por  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  'Conunlasloner'  means  the 
Oommiaeloners  of  the  District  of  Columbl:\. 

"Sac.  902.  ExczPTioivs. 

"(a)  PxaaoNAL  Rxsioxncks.— The  tax  im- 
poaed by  section  901  shall  not  apply  to 
amounts  paid  as  rent  for  any  real  property 
used  solely  as  a  peraooal  realdence.  In  any 
caaa  in  which  real  property  la  used  both  aa 
a  paraonal  realdence  and  for  any  other  pur- 
poaa  cr  purpoaes,  the  tax  Impoaed  by  aec- 
tlon  BOl  ahaU  apply  only  to  that  porUon  of 
tbe  amounu  paid  aa  rent  aa  U  attributable 
to  auch  other  purpoee  or  purpoees.  The 
amount  ao  attrlbuUble  shall  be  determined 


ragnlathma  praacrtbed  by  the  Com- 

"(b)  XTwxaraov^  PaoraarT. — "Hm  tax  Im- 
poaed by  aaeUcm  Ml  ataall  not  apply  to 
aaovBta  paid  aa  rant  for  \mlaapioved  real 

property. 

"(o)   RaKTS  Paid  ar  tm«  UivTraD  arATxs, 

THX   DiSTBICT    DP   CotTTMBlA,    AKD   80   POBTH^^ 

The  tax  Imposed  by  aectlon  901  ahall  not 
apply  to  amounta  pcdd  as  rent  by  the  United 
Statee  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  any 
government,  organlaatlon.  or  person  specl- 
fted  In  section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
to  deSne  rea.  property  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion In  the  District  of  Coliunbla",  approved 
December  24.  1942.  as  amended  (56  StJit. 
1089;  DC  code  j  47  801a).  If  the  property 
rented  Is  U9«>d  for  purpoees  which  wuuld 
entitle  such  property  to  be  exempt  from 
taxation  under  such  section  If  It  were  owned 
by  such  government,  organization,  or  person. 

"Sec.  903.   CaiDirs  roa  Tax  Paid. 

"<a)  CoapoRATioNs  —Title  VII  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  and  Pranchlae  Tnx 
Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (61  Stat.  345;  DC. 
Code  i  47-1S71— I  47-i671a),  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

■•  'Sac  3.  CKXDrr  roa  Tax  Paid  ok  Rent  — 
There  shall  t«  allowed  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  lmpo»;d  by  secUon  2  of  ttiis  tlUe  for 
any  taxable  jear  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  ta:(  paid  or  accrued  by  the  tax- 
payer during  such  taxable  year  under  aec- 
tlon  901  of  tlie  Diatrlct  of  Columbia  Rent 
Tax  Act.  Th4  amount  of  tax  paid  or  ac- 
crued under  sich  section  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account  ^n  computing  Um  taxable  In- 
come (as  defined  Ln  section  1  of  this  title) 
of  the  taxpayer.' 

"(b)  UNiNooapoaATKD  BusiMKssas.- -Title 
VIII  of  the  DUitrlct  of  Columbia  Income  and 
Pranchlse  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (DC. 
Code  147-1674 — §47-1574e).  u  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section. 

"Sac.  7.  Cxxurr  roa  Tax  P.\u)  on  Rxkt  — 
There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the 
tax  impoeed  by  section  3  of  this  Utle  for  any 
taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  tax  paid  or  accrued  by  the  taxpayer  dur- 
ing such  taxable  year  under  secUon  901  of 
the  Diatrlct  of  Columbia  Rent  Tax  Act.  The 
amount  of  tax  paid  or  accrued  under  such 
section  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  In 
computing  the  'axable  Income  (as  defined  In 
section  2  of  thlj  title  i   of  the  taxpayer  " 

"Sec.  904.  Collhction;  ADuiNisTSATrvx  Pro- 
visions. 
I  a)  RrrtniNs  and  Patmxnts.  -Returns  of 
the  tax  Imposed  by  section  901  shaU  be  made 
at  such  times,  but  not  more  often  than  once 
during  each  calendar  quarter,  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioners. The  tax  shall  be  paid  at  the 
time   of   making-    the   return. 

'■(b)  iNTORMAnoN  BT  LESSORS  -  Every  pjer- 
son  owning  real  property  situated  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Co!umbl:»  which  Is  leased  to  any  other 
person,  and  every  penwrn  leasing  or  subleas. 
ing  real  property  situated  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  subleases  such  properly  to 
any  other  person,  shall  furnish  at  such  times 
and  In  such  manner  as  may  be  required  by 
regulations  prefcrlbed  by  the  Commission- 
ers— 

"( 1 1  the  nam  •  nf  the  person  or  persons  to 
wh.im  such  pro  )erty  Is  leased  or  subleased; 

"  1 2 1  the  amount  of  rents  payable  under 
the  lease  or  sublsase,  and 

"(3)  such  otlier  relevant  InXormallon  aa 
may  be  required  by  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioners. 

The  provtslociB  ot  this  aubeectton  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  property  used  solely 
as  a  personal  residence  or  to  unimproved 
property 


"(c>  ADMomrnuTioit  Paoviow. — Bxccpt 
to  the  extent  Ineonalatcnt  with  tha  provi. 
Blona  at  thla  title,  the  provtskna  of  aeetlona 
117,  aao.  ai,  and  ns  or  tha  Dlatrlet  ef  Co. 
lumbla  Use  Tax  Act,  aa  amendad  («B  Btat. 
127-138;  D.O.  Code  aeetlona  4T-tT(rT.  47-3710 
47-3711.  and  47-3713),  Inchidinf  ttia  provl- 
alona  of  the  Diatrlct  of  Columbia  Salsa  Tax 
Act  made  applicable  by  such  aeetlona,  ahall, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioners, apply  with  respect  to  the  tax 
Impoeed  by  section  901 

"Sec.  906  8ho«t  Trri-E  — This  title  may  be 
cited  aa  the  'District  of  Columbia  Rent  Tax 
Act' 

"Sac  908  TnwLiiii  Date. — The  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  901  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  amounts  paid  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act  for  rents  be- 
coming due  and  payable  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  more 
than  00  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act 

"Renumber  title  EX,  and  aecUona  901,  902. 
903,  and  904,  to  be  title  X,  and  sections  lOOli 
1002,   1003.  and  1004,  reepecttrely," 

Mr  Morse.  Mr  President,  the  only  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  Is  to  tax  the  fellow 
who  makes  his  money  In  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  but  lives  outside  the  Diatrlct.  It 
Impoees  a  tax  on  commercial  rents  that  would 
be  paid  by  Individuals  and  orgaulcations 
engaged  In  activities  In  the  District  but  not 
effectively  subject  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia corporate  tax — the  tax  on  unincor- 
porated businesses,  or,  the  Individual  In- 
come tax.  He  ought  to  be  required  to  pay 
such  a  tax.  If  he  makes  his  llrlng  hare, 
he  ought  to  be  required  to  pay  a  tax.  I 
urge  that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bible  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
was  considered  by  the  committee.  It  has 
Some  appeal,  but  It  raises  some  problems. 
I  hope  It  will  be  possible  for  the  committee 
to  consider  It  In  another  year.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  particular  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator   from   Oregon. 

Mr.  MoasE.  Mr.  President,  I  aak  for  a 
voice  vote. 

The  Presiding  OrriCEX.  The  queetlon  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from   Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOKSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  my 
next  proposal,  to  my  plea  for  the  elimination 
of  the  sales  tax  on  groceries.  It  Is  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  I  simply  do 
not  think  a  1-percent  Ux  can  ba  justified 
on  the  food  which  poor  people  have  to  take 
Into  their  mouths  In  order  to  live  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  think  the  tax  ought 
to  be  repealed.  My  amendment  propoaes  to 
repeal    It 

The  Presiding  Omcts.  The  amendment 
win   be   stated. 

The  LEciSLAXtvE  Clxsk.  At  the  appropri- 
ate place  In  the  bill  It  is  proposed  to  Inaert 
the   following: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  in  Conffresa  assembled.  That  aection 
114ta)(l)  of  the  DUtrlct  of  OolumbU  Sales 
Tax  .Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2601)  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"ill  The  sale  for  consumption  of  any 
meals,  food,  drink,  or  other  tangible  persouiU 
property  for  a  consideration  at  any  restau- 
rant, hotel,  drugstore,  club,  resort,  or  other 
place  at  which  meals,  food,  drink,  or  other 
tangible  personal  property  are  sold.' 

"Sec  2  The  proviso  In  section  136  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C 
Code.  sec.  47-3602)  Is  amended  by  striking 
nut  'the  rate  of  tax  with  respect  to  sales  of 
food  for  hiunan  consumption. off  the  prem- 
ises where  such  food  Is  sold  aball  be  1  per 
centum  of  the  gross  recelpU  from  such  sales, 
and  that'. 
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"8k.  S.  Section  137  of  tha  Dlatrlet  ot  Co- 
lumbU  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Ooda.  see.  47- 

2604)  la  amended — 

"(a)  byatrlklngout,  inaubaectlon  (a),  the 
following:  'other  than  galea  of  food  for 
human  consumption  off  the  premlsea  whera 
such  food  Is  sold,  and': 

"(b)  by  striking  out  aubeectton  (b);  and 

"(c)  by  radealgnating  aubeectlon  (c)  aa 
(b). 

"Sec.  4.  SecUon  ia8(d)  of  tha  Diatrlct  at 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code,  aac.  47- 

2605)  la  amended  by  inaartlng  before  para- 
graph (3)  thereof  a  new  paragraph  aa  fed- 
lows: 

"  '(1)  Salea  of  food  for  human  eonstmip- 

tlon  off  the  premiaee  whera  such  food  la  aold. 

"Sac.  8.  Paragraph  (&)  of  aection  aoi(a)  of 

the  Diatrlct  of  Columbia  Uae  Tax  Act  (D.O. 

Cod.  sec.  47-3701)  is  repealod. 

"Sac.  8.  SecUon  313  of  the  District  ot  Co- 
lumbia Use  Tax  Act  (D.C.  C'Ode,  sec.  47-3703) 
is  amended  by  atrlking  out  ',  except  that  the 
rate  of  tax  with  reapect  to  aales  of  food  for 
human  consumption  off  the  premises  where 
such  food  is  sold  shall  be  1  per  centum  of  the 
sales  price  of  auch  aalea'. 

"Sac.  7.  Thla  Act  ahall  take  effect  on  July  1, 
1981." 

Mr.  jAvira.  Mr.  Prealdent,  wlU  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  Moasx.  I  yield. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  When  I  waa  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Diatrlct  of  Columbia,  I 
eapouaed  thia  amendment  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  haa  otfered  It.  It  la  the 
general  practice  In  communlUea  which  Im- 
pose a  salee  tax  to  exempt  food  because  a  tax 
on  food  la  regreealve.  I  atncerely  hope  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  may  aee  fit  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  and  take  it  to  con- 
ference, aa  he  haa  done  with  reapect  to  a 
number  of  other  amendmenta  which,  with 
his  usual  distinction  and  loroe,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  offered. 

Mr.  Moasa.  This  waa  the  bill  at  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  In  the  88th  Congress.  I 
cosponsored  it  with  him  Uien. 

Mr.  Javits.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  Pxasmnfc  Omcnt.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  BIBI.X.  Mr.  Preeldent    I  yield  3  addl- 
Uonal  minutes  to  the  Sensto-  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  Preeldent.  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Moasx.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Lauschx.  WUl   the  tfix  stiU  be  appU- 
cable  on  food  which  Is  consumed  in  a  public 
merchandising    place — that   Is.    restaurants? 
Mr.  Morse.  Unfortunately,  yes. 
Mr.  Paoxmax.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  3rleld? 
Mr.  Moasx.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PaoxiciaE.  I  enthusiiisUcally  support 
the  amendment.  While  It  will  cause  the  loss 
of  $3.4  million  of  revenue,  more  than  twice 
as  much  will  be  gained  by  the  impacted  areas 
amendment,  accepted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  If  this  amendment  Is  adopted, 
there  will  still  be  more  revenue  than  waa  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Moaas.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 
Mr.  BiBLX.  Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to 
the  amendment.  It  is  a  difficult  amendment 
to  reelst.  Twenty-four  of  the  S5  States  Im- 
poee  a  tax  higher  than  la  Impoaed  In  the  Dia- 
trlct of  Columbia.  Thirty-five  States  of  the 
Union  have  thla  t3rpe  of  tax. 

Believe  me.  the  District  of  Columbia  neads 
revenue,  even  if  the  impacted  areas  amend  - 
ment  Is  successful,  because  we  are  premising 
the  total  amount  of  revenue  on  a  $38  million 
Federal  payment,  llie  House  haa  allowed,  to 
date,  830  million.  There  U  a  $8  million  dlf- 
ferenual.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 


Mr.  Moaaa.  Mr.  Prealdent,  on  thla  amend- 
ment I  aak  for  a  division. 

On  a  dlTlalon,  the  amendment  Wta  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  Moaas.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  offer  my  last 
amendment,  which  simply  strikes  out  the 
salea  tax  provlalon. 

Tha  PaaazDXMO  Omcaa.  The  amendment 
will  be  stotad. 

The  Tiamai.sTiTX  CtouL.  Beginning  on  page 
8,  line  13.  it  la  proposed  to  strike  out  all 
matter  through  line  6  of  page  7. 

Mr.  Moasx.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
strikes  out  the  Increaae  In  the  sales  tax. 

Mr.  BiMLM.  Mr.  Prealdent,  again,  regret- 
tably, I  must  oppoee  this  amendment.  The 
amendment  simply  brings  the  District  of 
Columbia  tax  Into  accord  with  that  of  the 
State  of  Maryland.  I  oppoae  the  amendment 
and  ask  that  the  quesUon  be  put. 

Mr.  MoBBB.  Mr.  Prealdent.  on  this  amend- 
ment, I  ask  for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DnxszN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
tary  inquiry. 

The  PxxsxDiNO  Omcsx.  The  Senator  from 
nilnolB  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DoKaxN.  How  much  time  have  I  re- 
maining? 

The  Pasanuiro  Omcxa.  The  Senator  trata 
XUlnota  has  8  mlnutea  remaining;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DoKSSM.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  yield  3 
mlnutea  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Lauschx.  Mr.  President,  on  pckge  48  of 
the  bearings  It  is  shown  that  the  problem 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  mainly  the 
raault  ot  the  action  of  Congreaa  in  granting 
aalary  Increases  last  year.  I  look  back  with 
a  bit  ot  comfort  in  remembering  that  I  op- 
poeed  a  part  of  thoae  salary  increases.  I 
think  if  we  had  been  called  upon  to  impoae 
new  taxes  a  year  ago,  when  the  aalary  In- 
creaae Mil  was  passed,  we  would  not  have 
been  so  liberal. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  haa  34  employees  for  every 
thousand  population:  Pittsburgh  has  10  per 
thousand;  Cincinnati  has  13  per  thousand; 
Cleveland  has  IS  per  thousand. 

It  la  quite  bewildering,  even  recognising 
that  there  are  so  many  public  services,  to 
find  that  the  District  of  Columbia  haa  34  em- 
ployeea  per  thousand.  I  venture  to  say — 
without  having  made  a  study  of  the  mat- 
ter— ^that  that  ntmiber  Is  In  excees  of  the 
needs. 

Moreover.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  expenditure  for  personal  services  In  the 
Diatrlct  (a  Columbia  \a  $137  million;  in 
Cleveland.  $71  million;  In  ClndnnaU,  $44 
million;  In  Buffalo.  $48  million.  Cities  with 
larger  populations  have  aerrloe  expenditures 
BO  percent  less  than  those  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Passmnco  Omcsa.  The  time  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

The  quesUon  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Pbxsidinq  Omcxa.  The  queetlon  now 
Is  on  the  engroesment  of  the  amendment 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
tune. 

The  bill  waa  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  Moaas.  Mr.  Prealdent 

Mr.  BiBLB.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MoBSB.  First,  Mr.  Preeldent,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
BiBLB,  for  his  cooperaUon  in  connection  with 
th«A  measure.  It  is  typical  of  his  leadership 
oC  the  oc»unltt«e. 


I  hope  the  amendmenta  which  have  been 
agreed  to  will  be  approved  In  the  oonf  erence. 
I  cannot  vote  for  the  bill,  because  by  the 
levying  of  a  salea  tax  It  Impoaes  on  the  poor 
pec^le  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Never- 
theless, I  appreciate  the  help  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  In  connection  with  the 
adoption  of  my  amendments. 

I  wish  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
salary  Increase  last  year  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  have  been  larger.  The 
trouble  lies  with  Congress.  Congreaa  has  not 
done  its  Job;  the  Members  of  Congress  have 
not  served  as  good  aldermen  for  the  city  ot 
Washington. 

What  Congrees  should  do  la  transfer  to  the 
free  citizens  of  the  Dlstrlet  of  Columbia 
their  citlssenshlp  rights,  and  lat  them  run 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Then  Congress 
would  not  have  to  spend  Its  time  In  dealing 
with  what  amo\int  to  city-councU  matters 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  vote  for  tbe  bill, 
because  it  Is  not  good  enough. 

Mr.  BiBis.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate m3rself  with  the  first  remarks  of  the 
dlstlnguislied  Senator  from  Oregon — ^who  is 
a  most  helpful  member  of  otir  committee — 
in  reciting  again  tliat  there  should  be  self- 
government  in  the  District  oi  Columbia. 

If  the  SenaU»'  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Laubchx. 
will  examine  Uie  T^coni  ot  the  Appn^rlaUons 
Committee  in  connection  with  this  matter,  I 
believe  he  will  find  that  very  little  waste  or 
extravagance  exists  in  the  various  District 
of  Columbia  departments,  in  connection  with 
the  performance  of  the  various  reaponsiblll- 
ties  with  which  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
charged.  This  Is  not  an  ordinary  American 
city;  it  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  combina- 
tion city  and  State — ^the  Nation's  Capital. 
Certainly  It  has  unusual  problems.  Under 
the  able  leadership,  on  this  side  of  the  HIU, 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Btxd,  I  believe  every  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  remove  the  waste  and 
the  fat  from  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
proprlation  bill. 

Otf  course,  It  costs  money  to  run  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Nation's  great  Capital  City, 
and  it  will  continue  to  cost  money.  Iliose 
who  provide  the  necessary  serrlceB  In  the 
District  of  Columbia — for  Instance,  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Police  Department — are 
repeatedly  lost  to  Federal  agencies  which  are 
able  to  pay  higher  salarlea.  One  of  the  very 
large  problems  In  connection  vrlth  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  In  connection  with  re- 
cruiting sufficient  personnel  for  an  adeqtwte 
police  force.  That  is  most  difficult,  becauae 
It  is  Impossible  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  pay  high  enough  salaries  to  command  the 
best  possible  police  force  membera,  where- 
as the  District  of  Columbia  shoiild  hSTs  the 
best  police  force  both  In  the  Nation  and  In 
the  entire  world. 

Mr.  Laubchx.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  BiBLx.  I  jrleld. 

Mr.  Lauschx.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  and  I  are  talking  along  the  same  line. 
The  Federal  Government  has  established  the 
salary  schedtde;  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
loses  its  employees  to  tbe  Federal  Opvern- 
ment  agencies,  because  of  the  higher  salaries 
paid  by  those  agencies.  The  Federal  Con- 
gress has  fixed  the  salary  schedule,  and  that 
Is  the  source  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Raooao 
the  schedulee  appearing  in  the  hearings  on 
page  11  under  exhibits  1  and  3,  and  on  page 
12.  under  exhibit  3.  showing  the  number  of 
employees  and  the  expenditures  for  peraonal 
services,  aa  compared  with  those  for  other 
cities. 

There  being  no  objection,  tha  excerpts  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  BaoosB,  as 
follows. 
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nanora'  (IftSl  ftna  19W  ads.).  Burwiu  of  Cea^us,  r..-!. 
Department  of  Cotnmeroa. 

ICr.  I^TTSCHx.  I  recognize  the  problem.  Mr. 
President;  and  3  years  ago  I  opposed  the 
•alary  Increaae  at  that  time.  In  part  because 
I  knew  it  would  result  In  this  btirden. 

Mr.  MORS£.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
earnest  of  my  Intent  to  seek  to  obtain 
Justice  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  appropriate  ref- 
ereiice  of  a  bin  to  amend  Public  Law  874 
to  include  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  introduce  the  bill  in  behalf  of  myself 
and.  unless  he  has  changed  his  mind 
sinoe  my  speech  started,  also  in  behalf  of 
my  food  friend  from  Nevada  f  Mr.  Bible  1 . 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  with  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Oregon. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  b.U  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately rt'ferred. 

The  bill  (B.  2830;  to  amend  the  act 
providing  financial  assistance  for  local 
educational  agenciec  in  areas  affected  by 
Federal  activities  in  order  to  provide  as- 
sistance under  the  provisions  of  such  act 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Mor^x  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MORBE.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
cluding my  statement  in  opposition  to 
the  conference  report,  for  which  I  can- 
not In  good  conscience  vote.  I  should  like 
to  voice  one  plea  to  my  colleague's  on  the 
coaunittee.  The  inadequate  revenues 
of  the  Difitr  ct,  in  the  light  of  ever  Lu- 
creailnK  costs  must,  perforce,  bring  be- 
fore us  in  the  next  .se.s.«;ion  or  so,  yet  an 
additional  revenue  bill. 

As  we  then  consider  further  ways  and 
means  of  m>3etins  the  financial  obliga- 
tion which  IS  owed  to  the  District  by 
the  Congreas,  I  hope  further  attention 
will  be  directed  to  uUUsatlon  of  PubUc 
Law  874  money  for  the  District. 

I  would  hope.  too.  that  we  may  have  a 
more  Imacliiative  approach  In  seeking 
additional  s-Durces  of  revenue  for  the 
District.  One  such  approach  occurred 
to  me  M  I  was  working  on  my  statement 
this  morning.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
explore  it  to  the  extent  I  should  like,  but 
I  offer  it  to  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee in  order  that  constructive  work 
may  be  done  in  the  interim. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Ne- 
vada that  I  Intend  to  put  one  of  his 
committee  staff  members  to  work  on  this 
plan.  It  has  a  grreat  deal  of  merit.  It 
will  produce  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
It  will  have  some  ancillary  efftx;ts.  too. 
I  wish  the  Senate  particularly  to  take 
note  of  the  potentialities  of  the  ancil- 
lary effects  of  my  proposal. 

First  Senators  ought  to  take  refuge  in 
a  .soundproof  reception  room  so  that  they 
will  not  receive  the  full  impact  of  the 
bla.st  that  I  expect  from  some  direction.-^, 
but  I  think  the  proposal  Is  sound.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  consider  a  very 
fruitful  revenue  field  which  might  be 
developed  for  municipal  purposes  if  a  tax 
of.  say,  $1  a  minute  were  to  be  placed 
on  TV  and  radio  commercials  emanating 
from  statioris  whost^  hL-adquiirttis  are 
in  Washington.  D  C. 


I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset,  that  If  the 
argument  were  made  that  such  a  tiuc 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  advertising 
on  the  TV  and  radio.  It  would  be  the 
greatest  argument  for  my  proposal  If 
anything  could  encourage  taking  off  the 
tdr  some  of  the  hlataint  oammerclals  that 
are  really  an  insult  to  one's  Intelligence. 
I  would  be  in  favor  of  using  the  tax 
device  to  do  so. 

Over  and  over  again  It  has  been  held 
that  use  of  the  power  of  taxation  is 
proper  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power 
of  the  State.  I  believe  that  the  use  of 
the  police  power  through  taxation  is  a 
technique  that  we  have  overlooked  to 
date  in  connection  with  cleaning  up 
TV  and  radio  commercials.  So  I  shall 
propose  such  a  tax.  and  all  Senators 
who  wish  to  cosponsor  that  idea  can  form 
a  line  on  the  right.  I  add.  In  only  half- 
joking  manner,  that  it  might  be  In  the 
public  Interest  to  Impose  a  steeply  grad- 
uated tax  upon  each  repetition  of  the 
same  commercial.  In  8kll  seriousness 
however,  here  we  have  an  industry  which 
uses  the  publicly  owned  spectrum  of  ra- 
dio, and  TV  waves  under  license,  for  com- 
mercial gain.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
cities  of  our  country,  and  Washington, 
DC.  in  particular,  might  be  overlook- 
InK  a  good  tauc  source.  It  woukl  not.  in 
my  Judgment,  Infringe  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  since  the  tax  ooald  be 
levied  uniformly  and  without  favor.  It 
would  be  an  easy  tax  to  assess  from  the 
records  already  kept  and  its  cost  would 
bear  not  too  heavily  upon  any  Individual 
or  corporation. 

One  final  point:  Caui  the  chairman 
tell  us  if  he  expects  that  additional 
borrowing  authority  will  be  sought  this 
session  for  our  urgent  school  and  other 
capital  construction  needs? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  bor- 
rowing authority  now  granted  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissiooers 
imder  the  1968  PubUc  Works  law  Is  a 
$75  million  loan  authority.  I  am  advised 
that  all  but  about  $18  million  to  $19 
million  of  that  authority  has  been  used. 
In  projecting  their  figures  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  the  District  Commissioners 
plan  to  use  the  remainder  of  that  loan 
authority.  They  have  advised  me  Infor- 
mally that  they  will  seek  authorization 
for  an  additional  $75  million  of  loan  au- 
thority, and  when  that  bill  is  brought 
forward,  it  will  come  to  the  legislative 
committee  and  I  am  sure  prompt  hear- 
ings will  follow. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  which  I  am  a  member  that  although 
I  have  left  him  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject. I  want  him  to  know  that  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  I  shall  be  back  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith] 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall  1 .  I  am  always  happier  when  we 
are  working  together,  trying  to  accom- 
plish something  good  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  taken  so  much  of 
the  time  of  the  Senate,  but  I  ttiink  Sen- 
ators will  agree  with  me  that  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  make  this  record  this 
afternoon  so  that  there  will  be  no  mis- 
understanding   of    my    position.    It    is 
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early  in  the  session.  We  need  money 
now.  I  never  flcht  tiopeleM  causes.  My 
parliamentary  floor  activity  might  be 
quite  different  if  this  were  the  last  week 
of  the  session.  But  I  aun  a  realist,  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  even  insist  on  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote.  I  do  not  know  that  a 
quorum  could  be  obtained  tf  we  called 
for  one  anyway.  But  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  to  know  that  I  shall  alwaiys 
be  grateful  to  him  for  his  patience  amd 
his  understanding  in  connection  with 
this  very  difficult  problem,  and  I  am 
always  hopeful,  as  we  present  the  facts 
through  the  minority,  as  I  have  done 
today,  that  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
in  some  future  conference,  the  record 
will  be  of  benefit  to  us. 
Mr.  President,  I  srleld  the  floor. 

1 


Bum: 


By  oaoapartaon  with  statistics  for  flacal 
ysar  IMl.  wbeo  the  malnt^nanoe  and  opera- 
tkw  prograai  was  Inltlatad.  data  for  1060-01 
•how  striking  Incrssses  in:  (1)  number  of 
local  educational  agencies  ellglhle  for  pay- 
ment; (3)  ADA  of  federally  connected  pupils; 


<3)  total  ADA  in  aUglhie  school  districts; 
<4)  total  current  expenditures  of  eligible  dis- 
tricts; and  (S)  net  enUtlement.  (See  statis- 
tical highlights  In  table  C.)  This  significant 
growth  is  attributable  to  expanded  Federal 
activity,  broadened  Interest  In  the  program 
by  State  and  local  school  officials.  Increases 
in  school  population  and  costs,  and  liberal- 
ising amendments  to  the  basic  legislation. 
Public  Law  874  payments  are  available  for 
current  operating  expenditures  attrlbutoble 
to  all  pupils  in  the  eUgtble  school  districts. 
In  fiscal  1961  the  ADA  in  such  districts  was 
about  one-third  of  the  Nation's  public 
school  attendance,  compared  with  about  one- 
eighth  In  1961. 

While  the  trend  has  been  generally  upward 
in  these  major  phases  of  activity  over  the  11- 
year  period  of  program  oi>eration,  relatively 
stable  relationships  have  been  maintained, 
nonetheless,  in  other  fundamental  aspects. 
For  example,  the  proportion  of  federally  con- 
nected ADA  In  the  total  ADA  of  eligible  dis- 
tricts has  changed  only  2  percent,  ranging 
from  17  in  1961  to  15  In  1961.  Although  net 
entitlements  have  multlpUed  almost  six 
times,  they  bear  approximately  the  same 
ratio  to  total  current  expenditures  of  the 
participating  school  districts  as  the  Federal 
payments  did  in  1951.     (See  table  A.) 


Tablz  a.— PvbZic  Law  874:  Ihtmber  of  eligiMe 
an>lica'nts,  total  current  expendUwet,  and 
percent  financed  by  Public  Law  S74,  flacal 
years  19S1  through  1961 
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■  Pa7inrat5  prorated  at  96  percent  ior  fiscal  year  1951. 
1  Payments  prorated  at  90.5  percent  for  fljcal  year  1A5S. 

As  In  all  former  years,  the  major  portion 
of  total  entitlements  was  paid  to  those  local 
educational  agencies  claiming  assistance 
under  section  3  of  the  act.     (See  table  B.) 


Tablx  3. — StaU  9umm*if  of  eligible  appUcanlt  and  enliUements,  sees,  f,  5,  and  4,  respertirety,  Public  Lav  874,  o»  amended,  emd  eligible 
average  daily  aitendance,  tecs.  3  and  4  {tntillementa  to  financial  assistance,  as  of  Sept.  1,  1961,  for  current-expenditure  purposes  for 
fiaeal  year  1961) 
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36,086,002 

6,043^121 

2,011.987 

266,871 

6, 107, 114 

5,060,805 

4,456,088 

1,608,160 

3,896,880 

1,074,049 

730,206 

5,138,473 

1,274.894 

798.  2S1 

1,919,027 

8,222,9 

6.362.650 

1,428.007 

466,704 

1,473,948 

2,292,713 

1,880,002 

2,150,277 

1,404,074 

1,213,628 

4, 100.  437 

4.«94,?#2 

5,603,830 

2,  377,  407 

585,465 

4,605,687 

7,030.663 

1. 199, 039 

4.536.028 

1,848,047 

3,349.113 

2,005.466 

2.206,128 

12,047,523 

1,925,334 

76,182 

14,073,963 

8,695,992 

115,287 

674.400 

810.466 

721,9471 

63,671 


$39,202 

41,054 

66,895 

12,430 

540,088 

81,668 

8,419 

4 

2,719 

15,010 

800 

25.783 

82,132 

35 

7,904 

56,134 

29,906 

2,' 076 

16,576 

94,434 

4.704 

au.  848 

8,564 

4.500 

219.  441 

5,791 

32,006 

12 

60,615 

188.530 

40,952 

2,611 

1,743 

133.668 

36,867 

132,442 

12.413 

2,181 

13 

7,082 

79,666 

104,626 

17,260 

26,708 

6,305 

09,665 

1 

2.919 

102,347 

474 

6.000 


Net  en- 
titlement 


(12) 


148,430,816'  300,077  '203,624,211]  2,439,191 


(4.668.7661 

7. 50%  633 

4,720.715 

974,210 

85,536,014 

5,961.453 

2,003,518 

265.307 

5,104.806 

6.064.796 

4,456,188 

1,672.886 

8. 8S6, 728 

1,074.014 

712, 391 

5. 075, 339 

1,244,989 

787,387 

1,917,851 

K  206. 300 

6,268,216 

1,423,903 

445,866 

1,465,384 

2,288,114 

1,661,461 

2,144.486 

1,372,068 

1,218,616 

4,068,822 

4,805,703 

5,553,877 

2,374,796 

683,  ?22 

4,661,899 

7,003,796 

1, 066,  597 

4,  534.  215 

1,845,866 

3,  349, 100 

1.998.388 

2,128,463 

11,942,897 

1,908,065 

50,474 

14, 067, 647 

8,506,327 

116,286 

671,481 

708, 119 

721,473 

68,671 


Average 

local 
oontrt- 

bution 
rate  for 

3(c)(1) 

(3(a)-hH 

3(b)) 

(13) 


201,185,030 


8108179 
456.96 
223.64 
160.70 
227.64 
286.80 
287.50 
222.44 
100.70 
160.70 
160.70 
217. 17 
306.84 
209.45 
825.19 
258.70 
178.11 
172.03 
233.38 
185.05 
806.45 
190.65 
190.62 
100.70 
218.72 
253.08 
380.66 
190.35 
310. 71 
276.  01 
181.49 
207.35 
169  79 
237.03 
221.04 
229.82 
28a  94 
245.791. 

821. 04i. 

169.  79 

297. 43 

169.79 

175.471 

169.79 

3D5l34. 

219.60 

187.50 

100.70 

200.63 

271.83 

169.79 

169.70 


Number 
of  pupUs 
in  ADA 
4(a)  ist- 
year 
assist- 
ance 


(10 


45 


1,668 


364 


076 


376 


Net 

entitle- 


(15) 





814.660 

'aN,'ou 


118,060 


300,010 


01,080 


108 


261 


218.82 


8,002 


83,064 


31.062 


Tetalnct 

1 


(16) 


K86B,765 

7,502.633 

4,  rm.  715 

066,641 

88,018,268 
5.061.463 
2,  018, 187 
365,367 
<,  128,  400 
6,0*4,796 
4,456,  188 
1, 572,  386 
3, 495. 297 
1.128,117 
712,891 
5.107,690 
I.  IK,  780 
787,287 
l.(H7,851 
8,306,399 
6.388,216 
1,423,903 

445.  fuse 

1.466,384 

2,436,497 

1,661,461 

2.451.0.38 

1,372,968 

1.213.616 

4.153,994 

4,  805,  7(13 

6,  563,  877 

2,874.796 

684,898 

4,613,088 

7,087,130 

1,066,597 

4,722,018 

1,845^866 

3, 356. 2.^2 

2.048,147 

2. 134, 149 

11,079,209 

1,908,065 

80,474 

14. 067, 647 

8,596,327 

116,286 

671,481 

708,119 

721,473 

68,671 


•82.040  202,064,825 


'  Net  entitlement  flpirw  from  taWe  1;  may  be  changed  on  basis  of  additional  intormatlon.  •  Inchides  $309,912  tor  snbeee.  3(f)  sppHccntB. 
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TiBLB  B  -  Public  Law  874:  Summary  of  eali mated  net  entiilfnunt.  by  sectwn,  and  pertinent 

related  data,  imt 


Section 

Numhfir 

orellirlbl<> 

claim- 

imla 

.Uily 
alli-nilam-c 

Bt^ofdiifflUUty 

meiit 

Percwilof 

toul  net 

i«ntitl«>- 

ment 

ToUI    . 

4.0M 

t.tM3.2aS 

^M,  270 

1,  1>«V2W) 
3,  «W 

3,  »•*« 

I2M.  4W.«») 

7V7.  Ittf 

iOI,l!t&.(UD 

ll.KMkOM 
B7.rT» 

100  00 

«•) 

i<b) 

t<e)(4) 

71 

J,  >>t<i 
8 

M 
13 

RhitioviiI  of  land  fmni  kx^I  tni  roll*  bv  FHlerftl 
af«lijisilli)ri  Kimiiiii.il  tiur'li'ii,  t»<-<l  for  funds 
sh»)wn 

Pu[ill  rrsliluiK  on  K.-.|. nil  \txu\-ny  with  pttfrnt 
cmployiMl  nil  Ki-'liTil  proiKTfv 

Pupil  rt'sMlnif  .111  K>'<lfri»l  |>r'i|i«Tty  or  with  a 
p,»r>'iit  ••iiip|oy>''l  'in  K>-il.r>il  projuTty 

.VI  in-rntit  of  pijpiLs  111  ,jvrr:i»;>-  .l.iily  iittcnilanrr 
rcsi'liiiK  on  Ki'ltral  pr"|i»rty  Krasonablc 
t.i\  -iTiirt.  iKM'il  for  fiiiult  <fio\>  M 

Imrcikw  in  tivriifi'  rlvllv  titliiKl.inn'  ilii>'  to  In- 
(Tfrt.s^  in  K.-.tcriil  n<-tivilt«s  liunj*"  in  »-r  A 
pmiil^  over  t^l^•  prior  s-m  rn.iy  (»•  inolu'l'il  if 
ftiuilir.irit  ■aiclcots  Kirunci.tl  fujr'liMi.  r'vwm- 
uri'i'  ln\  I'tTiir!,  «<•<■.  1  for  fiinil<  hIiowii 

I'lipli.x  ri-s|i|ltiu:  on  Ki-I.thI  proi»'rtv,  no  -^tHte  or 
locHl  ta\i's  i»|«-nil.iM4'  for  tlwir  r<luc»tlon.  ur 
no  a«rncy  can  proyliir  siillabli-  frw  ptibllr  edu- 
cation 

Reitiibtirseti'.cnt  to  otfuT  Ki'i'.irul  iwi"nii<'<i  (cir 
(vrtain  i-iliirntional  s«'rviiT-.  provi.lril  (or  chil- 
dren ri:.rh:ii.'    in  Krdfral  pnii«rt\ 

.37 

4 

V 

6 

8<W 

ax.' 

Table  Q— Public  Law  874:   Statistical  highlights, 

figeal  years 

ins  I  and  lUfit 

Iii'ni<  iNiut  »'.    J,  I,  ikii'l  4  clulniiuits 

rtMsirMT 

IVr«'i)i  of 

IMI 

1«M 

iBcrrM* 

Number  of  ill^^trirts  pll^iblp                                            

1,172 

%M3.740 

Sli!,  <»<) 

17 

I2S.41I,0I«I 

tao.sao.nno 

i  7 

S,W« 
IS 

$202.  OH  aft 

w.  •««.  «*»,  wr 
.■■  1 

23M 

Avpriwe  'liiily  4ttitii|,iniv  In  t-liitihle  dlAtrlcta , 

Ke^liTHlly  ronn*'rt»'*!  pupil**                                    .-..-,...,,,.,.■-,,--•-,--...< 

27J 

Kcdfrully  cinnrci..!  puptlx  >is  (i«-ro«'nt  of  total  avcrttite  dally  MtCBdaaw. 
Net  cntil  n'liU'Ml-i                                                                                       

aw 

tipernliin:  i-\i»n'!i!tiri-^ 

ToUl                                                     . 

Percpnl  tiuuiiuiMl  hy  Pubiir  l,a»  s74.     . „  ....„„...,...„.. 

aao 

Tablz  5 — Approprxations  for  and  net  entitle- 
ment, all  lection.i  of  Public  Law  874.  a* 
amended,  and  number  of  eligible  and  m- 
eligxble  appltcant.t.  sees  2.  3.  and  4  i  fm 
current -expenditure  purposes,  as  o/  Sept. 
1.  1991— by  fiscal  jfear.  1951  through  1961) 


N'uinU 

r  of  ,i()- 

Fiscal 
yrar 

Appro|irlu- 

tlOIl 

.\rt  ontltU'- 
nitiit.  ill 
!i*ftion.s 

plicant.s  uiiliT 
s<c-!(    .',  3.  iii'l  4 

KIlgtbl« 

In- 

ellKibU? 

t\) 

12) 

(S) 

(4) 

(51 

IWl 

1  t2».  Ot«,  788 

>  ft».  «fi,  i)l(« 

1.173 

126 

Mtt. 

51.  i7n.llO() 

47.  •<U.2S-J 

i.7»a 

r* 

im. 

f»),  'HID.  lai) 

.•iT.  rtU«.  sirj 

2.il2 

14U 

N0W — ... 

7.!.  ,VV).  (UK) 

71.  S«l.  OUT 

i.  ■•24 

14U 

MM 

75.  HKi,  («XI 

•  7V.'7fi. '»43 

.'.  W».t 

I4U 

MML 

W).  iKm,  III4I 

H.5.  rt71.H44 

i.  V*i 

I'lA 

MW 

113.  itVi.  imi 

111.31V,U14 

i.  .IJi 

J IX 

M». 

l/r.  mm.  m«i 

li;,  :«3.  7«1 

.r.Mo 

;:<< 

MM. 

l.",:.  ,ki.'.  Km 

l.V..  «>3.  .V* 

.1, 7',: 

jin 

1«» - 

INK.  .)l<i.  nil 

IM.  tf7«.  171 

.1.  7^4 

IriU 

IMl 

217.  .Hai.  iHm 

'ii4. 4»i.tai) 

i.M>£ 

116 

'  IncliiiU'S  $;Mi.7hm  iiiiiilr  iivailabU*  from  oth^r  K^'I-thI 
»(t«'n<li-<  for  f^Miii  >>'iir  1951 

•  Pnyir.i-nls  pror  ilrM  ;it  s*>'  ii»-rtvnt  for  fl.siM.  y>ar  It'  1 

>  Payrnrnti  pror.it>-'i  il  MW  '  i»Tri-iil  for  rlsi  al  \rar  l'!*'>5. 

•  May  In-  fh.muf'l  mi  (hum.-  of  a'Mition.il  mfortna!  ini 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  He  recognizes  that  the  revenue 
bill  involved  some  problenxs  alonR  its 
legislative  path.  It  has  been  3  years 
moving  as  far  as  it  has.  I  am  very  happy 
that  this  is  early  in  the  session,  because 
I  recognize  that  there  are  certain  parlia- 
mentary devices  that  would  be  available 
to  anyone  in  good  voice — and  I  have 
always  found  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
in  excellent  voice. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  have  in  the  bill  he  has  just  intro- 
duced for  reference  to  his  own  commit- 
tee— and  I  think  it  will  be  referred  to 


his  subcommittee — an  excelk-nt  vt-hicle 
to  provide  some  additional  revenue  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  in  whole- 
hearted agreement  with  his  impacted 
school  area  philosophy.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  the  program  is  good  for  Virginia. 
Maryland.  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  it  is 
equally  good  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
I  made  that  statement  when  the  sug- 
gestion was  first  offered  on  the  floor  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Oregon 

One  of  the  weaknesses  that  we  en- 
countered in  considering  this  particular 
type  of  revenue  measure  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  that  we  did  not  have 
the  benefit  of  full  hearings  upon  It  Now 
that  it  is  in  the  subcommittee  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  chairman,  I 
hope  he  will  make  it  a  prime  order  of 
business  so  that  we  may  have  the  benefit 
of  hearings  and  make  some  headway  in 
that  field. 

I  have  one  additional  thought  I  think 
in  fairness  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
conferees  on  the  House  side,  in  respect  to 
the  problem  of  the  Impacted  area  bill, 
agreed  with  the  conferees  on  the  Senate 
side  on  two  different  occasions  and  took 
the  amendment  back  to  the  House  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.  They  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  obtaining  the  necessary  major- 
ity, but  in  both  instances  the  conferees 
themselves  voted  for  the  impacted  area 
bill  when  a  yea-and-nay  vote  was  called 
for  on  the  House  side.  I  think  they  rec- 
ognized that  the  program  should  apply 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  im- 
pacted area  program  is  a  source  that 
could  well  bring  in  approximately  $3 'a 
million  to  $4  million  of  additional  funds 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I  com- 


mend the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
efforts  in  that  direction.  I  hope  there 
will  be  an  early  hearing.  I  will  Join  with 
him,  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  In  seeing 
that  the  bill  moves  along  quickly. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BIBLE  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, who  IS  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fiscal  Affairs. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  With 
the  permission  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts would  like  to  have  his  name  added 
as  a  sponsor  of  the  bill  introduced,  as  he 
feels  very  strongly  atKiut  the  Impacted 
areas  bill  fur  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  feols  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges  provided  for  every  other 
impacted  area  in  the  United  States. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  am  greatly  honored  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
add  hi.s  name  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President.  I  have  only 
one  more  observation  to  make,  and  then 
I  shall  move  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  In  the  field  of  Federal 
payment,  the  authorization  today  Is  $32 
million  The  amount  appropriated  is 
$30  million  I  believe  the  authorization 
should  be  higher.  I  shall  certainly  join 
in  moving  independent  legLslatlon  in 
that  direction.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
now  pending  t>efore  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  give  full 
s«lf-t;()vernment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, contains  a  title  which  is  a  fine 
framework  for  adopting  a  formula  for 
once  and  for  all  attempting  to  indicate 
what  the  Federal  payment  should  be. 
The  formula  does  very  much  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  indicated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  would  bring 
in,  I  am  told,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40 
million  by  way  of  Federal  payment,  more 
or  less  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

I  believe  this  Is  worthwhile  legisla- 
tion. E>ven  if  the  complete  self-govern- 
ment bill  does  not  provide  it.  I  hope  at 
least  we  can  make  some  progress  In  this 
direction  at  this  particular  session  of 
Congre.ss. 

Mr  President,  if  there  Is  no  further 
discussion  of  the  conference  report,  on 
which  we  started  at  5  minutes  after  1 
o'clock,  I  now  move  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  conference  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  URBAN  AF- 
FAIRS AND  HOUSING— REORGANI- 
ZATION PLAN  NO.  1  OF  1962 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  1  week 
from  next  Monday,  on  February  19,  the 
Senate  will  take  up  Reorganization  Plan 
No  1  of  1962.  establishing  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  recommendation  by  the  Presi- 
dent has  occasioned  some  controversy. 
In  response  to  various  public  criticisms 
of  the  proposal,  letters  I  have  received 
from  constituents,  and  questions  raised 
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on  the  merits  and  deiaUs  of  the  reor- 
ganisation plan.  I  have  had  prepared  two 
documents  which  proride  an  objective 
analyais  of  the  plan,  its  intent,  and  its 

implications. 

I  hope  these  direct  and  dispassionate 
examinations  will  restore  a  sense  of  bal- 
iuice  and  perspective  to  the  debate  on  the 
plan.  In  place  of  the  partisan  fireworks 
which  have  obscuied  the  real  issues,  this 
week. 

With  this  objective.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  two  exhibits  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues.  The  aist  is  a  series  of 
18  questions  and  answers  on  criticisms 
which  have  been  leveled  at  Uie  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  and  related  agencies 
.nto  a  Cabinet-level  department.  The 
.•^econd  exhibit  is  an  analysis  ol  th?  ques- 
tion which  has  been  raised  as  to  the  ap- 
;;l:caU.oc  of  this  plan  to  problems  in 
.-maU  coiiimunities.  Some  fear  has  been 
♦  xpr^ssed  as  to  the  possible  smothrring 
I'f  small-town  interests  under  a  big-city- 
nriented  department.  I  hope  thi~^  paper 
will  answer  the  questions  and  allay  the 
fears  of  those  who,  with  me.  want  to  prt- 
scrve  the  integrity  of  our  communities, 
large  and  small. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
exliibits  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this 
point. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
REroHJB,  as  follows; 

ExHiBrr  1 

1  Question.  What  Is  Uie  purjiose  of  Re- 
ur^anizntion  Plan  No    1  of  1963? 

Ai.swer  It  If.  the  purpose  of  this  pl.'in  to 
raise  t.i  clojiartinental  status  the  functions 
I  if  the  Huiulrg  and  Home  Finance  Agency  so 
that  Fcdrral  functloiis  relating  to  urban  af- 
fairs .lud  housing  can  have  a  voice  In  the 
Cabinet,  and  be  given  the  proper  weight  and 
position  In  the  overall  administration  of  the 
I  .xccutlve  branch.  The  plan  also  h&s  the 
purpose  of  providing  In  the  Department  bet- 
ter Internal  machinery  for  coordinating  and 
otherwise  administering  these  functions,  in 
order  to  serve  better  our  States,  our  cities 
.ind  towns,  the  Congress,  and  the  people 
whom  all  of  the  programs  arc  designed  to 
iilUmalely  serre. 

2  Question  Briefly,  Just  what  would  the 
reorganization  pl:iu  do  ajid  not  do? 

Answer  Ba-'^lcally  and  In  legal  effect,  the 
rf v)ri;arlzatloa  plan  would  do  one  thing  and 
one  thing  only:  It  would  create  a  new  de- 
partment In  the  executive  branch  and  trans- 
fer to  It  the  existing  functions  of  the  Hous- 
injj  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  providing 
for  their  administration  In  accordance  with 
.■'ound  principles  already  hpproved  by  the 
Congress  for  other  executive  departments. 
nils  Includes  the  placing  of  authority  In  the 
Kcrrct.;u-y  of  the  Department  to  supervise 
and  direct  all  functions  of  the  department — 
a  normal,  logical,  and  consistent  method  of 
"peration.  as  distinguished  from  some  of  the 
f-attered  authorities  In  the  existing  Housing 
.^  'ency . 

The  reorganization  plan  would  do  the 
following: 

(a^  It  would  not  authorlre  any  new  func- 
t!  in  or  program  whatsoever. 

ibj  It  would  not  provide  any  additional 
funds 

(c)  It  •«-ould  not  commit  or  obligate  the 
Congress  In  any  way  to  authorize  any  new 
priigram  or  function. 

(d)  It  would  not  remoTe  any  authority  or 
control  of  the  Congress  o^er  the  executive 
branch . 

fe)  It  would  not  extend  In  the  sligMest 
«ny  power  or  control  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 


(t)  It  would  not  Impinge  on.  or  In  any 
way  affect,  the  authority  of  any  State,  city,  or 
other  local  body. 

ig)  It  would  not  tranaXer  any  function 
from  any  Federal  agency  or  department  ex- 
cept the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

3.  Question.  Why  should  a  new  depart- 
ment be  established  by  reorganization  plan, 
instead  of  by  an  act  of  Congress? 

Answer.  The  recent  action  of  the  Rules 
Committee  on  H.B.  8429  effectively  prevents 
the  Congress  from  debating  and  acting  on 
a  bill  for  this  purpose  on  its  merits.  The 
admlnlfitratlon  originally  preferred  to  have 
Congress  act  atfirmatlvely  on  the  queetion, 
and  recommended  legislation  for  this  ptir- 
poee. 

The  executive  department  most  recently 
established-  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare — was  proposed  through 
reorganization  plaxi  of  the  President.  In 
submitting  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1963.  President  Eisenhower  said  that  his  ac- 
tion was  demanded  ■•  •  •  •  by  the  impor- 
tance and  magnitude  of  these  functions. 
which  affect  the  well-being  of  millions  of 
our  citizens." 

Under  the  American  system  of  government. 
the  Cabinet  bears  a  close  and  even  personal 
relationship  to  the  Chief  Executive.  It  is 
appropriate  that  the  creation  of  a  new 
Cabinet  department  should  be  effected  by 
an  exercise  of  Executive  powers  with  the 
review  and  assent  of  the  Congress  as  pro- 
vided  in   the   Reorganization   Act. 

4.  Question.  How  does  this  reorganization 
plan  differ  from  the  legislation  reported  by 
House  and  Senate  committees  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress  and  acted  on  by  the 
House  Rules  Committee? 

Answer.  This  reorganization  plan  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  legislation,  except  as 
to  a  few  minor  provisions  which  leeally  can- 
not be  Included  In  a  reorganization  plan. 

5.  Question.  Wouldn't  the  functions  of 
the  new  department  be  small  in  scope  and 
Importance  compared  with  those  of  existing 
departments? 

Answer.  No.  The  gross  expenditures  un- 
der operations  to  be  included  in  the  proposed 
department  are  greater  than  those  of  six 
of  the  present  departments.  Almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  financial  assistance  being  pro- 
vided by  all  Federal  credit  operations  is  being 
provided  under  programs  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency.  These  programs  now 
involve  close  to  $50  billion  in  Government 
and  private  Inveetment.  Under  one  or  more 
of  these  programs  financial  assistance  has 
been  provided  to  more  than  2,000  com- 
munities 

Already  70  percent  of  our  population  lives 
In  urbRn  areas,  and  the  massive  shift  of 
population  to  these  areas  continues.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  all  domestic  problems  re- 
sults from  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of 
providing  adequate  and  properly  planned 
commuting  and  other  public  facilities,  espe- 
cially in  urban  areas  extending  across  mu- 
nicipal and  even  State  boundaries.  Admin- 
istering the  Federal  measures  designed  to 
assist  In  meeting  these  urban  problems  Is 
proportionately  Important  in  operating  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  national  economy  Is  particularly  sen- 
sitive to  fluctuating  conditions  of  the  hous- 
ing Industry  and  to  related  Government  aids, 
and  Interrelated  Government  policies  re- 
garding tbem  are  among  the  most  Important 
of  all  Government  domestic  policies. 

CM  great  signlflcance  Is  the  unavoidable 
complexity  of  these  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment programs  which  present  a  con- 
tinuing stream  of  extremely  difficult  prob- 
lems. They  play  a  major  role  in  the  whole 
relationship  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
Its  States  and  localities. 

6.  Question.  Wouldn't  the  establishment 
of  the  new  Department  for  city  dwellers  be 
inconsistent  with  the  p€wt  jiractloe  of  estab- 
Ifshln^  departments  on  the  basis  of  their 
basic  purpose? 


Answer.  The  plan  would  certainly  not  deal 
with  all  of  the  activities  that  happen  in 
cities  or  cover  all  of  the  functk>zu  of  the 
Federal  Government  relating  to  people  liv- 
ing in  cities.  The  vast  growth  in  tiu  popu- 
lation ot  urban  areas  is  indicative  of  the 
importance  and  magnitude  of  the  urban 
problems  which  the  new  Departmoit  would 
handle,  but  this  is  not  intended  to  indicate 
that  all  the  Federal  functlona  rcUUng  to 
these  people  would  be  handled  by  the  new 
Department,  any  more  than  all  the  fimctlons 
of  people  living  In  rural  areas  are  handled 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Rather,  the  Department  would  be  estab- 
lished for  the  basic  purpose  of  dealing  with 
tliose  fiuictlons  which  are  particularly  urban 
in  nature.  They  are  the  functions  now 
being  performed  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  Educational  and  health 
activities  In  cities  would  continue  to  be  aided 
by  HEW;  transportatlo.1  by  air  and  inter- 
state highway  and  rail  would  continue  to  be 
.'Uded  by  commerce:  labor  matters  would  con- 
tinue to  be  handled  by  the  Labor  Depert- 
ment,  etc. 

The  new  Departaient  would  have  as  its 
basic  purpose  assistance  to  the  improvement 
and  development  of  \irban  areas.  Thus, 
grants  under  the  existing  program  to  aid 
urban  planning  could  enable  a  city  to  plan 
Its  own  growth  and  placement  of  Its  resi- 
dential, conunerclal.  Industrial,  and  recrea- 
tional areas.  This  would  enable  the  dty  It- 
self to  determine  where  an  airport  or  a 
highway  aided  by  an  existing  department 
should  be  located. 

7.  Question.  What  could  the  new  Depart- 
ment do  that  is  not  now  being  done?  Isn't 
the  proposed  reorganization  plan  merely  to 
change  symbols? 

Answer.  It  is  true  that  the  plan  would 
provide  no  additional  functions.  However. 
the  raising  of  existing  functions  to  Cabinet 
level  and  the  proposed  new  machinery  for 
their  administration  would  aceoDipUsh  the 
purposes  indicated  above.  Which  are  ex- 
tremely Important  to  the  welfars  of  tiie 
people  In  our  urban  areas  and  to  th«  Hatlon 
as  a  whole.  To  the  extent  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's machinery  is  improved,  the  States 
and  localities  should  also  benefit,  and  to  the 
extent  the  Federal  Government  can  provide 
better  leadership  in  this  field.  It  will  assist 
the  States  and  localities  to  strmgthen  their 
own  machinery  for  the  same  purpose. 

8.  Question.  Would  the  new  Department 
have  a  unified  purpose? 

Answer.  Tes;  because  the  urban  develop- 
ment functions  are  closely  Intertwined  with 
the  tirban  housing  functions.  The  urban 
planning,  urban  renewal,  and  community 
facilities  functions  relate  to  the  urban  hous- 
ing functions  because  all  of  them  have  a 
single  unified  objective — to  provide  homes 
in  good  neighborhoods  in  well-planned  com- 
mimltles  adequately  served  by  related  public 
facilities.  Indeed,  as  a  category,  the  func- 
tions of  the  new  Department  would  be  much 
more  unified  and  Interrelated  than  the 
functions  of  several  existing  Federal  De- 
partments which  require  far  less  coordina- 
tion of  the  day-to-day  activities  of  their 
several  bureaus  or  offices. 

9.  Question.  Wouldn't  the  mere  reorgan- 
ieatlon  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  accomplish  the  desired  purposes 
without  the  creation  of  a  new  Department? 

Answer.  The  mere  reorganization  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  would 
fail  to  accomplish  the  principal  objective 
of  the  plan — giving  the  proper  weight  and 
position  to  urban  affairs  and  Jioucing  mat- 
ters in  the  overall  administration  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

10.  Question.  Wouldn't  the  purpose  of  the 
reorganization  plan  be  better  served  by 
m««ly  establishing  a  coordinating  commis- 
sion or  other  body? 
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Answer  No.  Such  a  proposal  only  8up«r- 
flclally  touches  on  the  problem  It  falU  to 
recognize  the  Importance  and  scope  of  the 
Increasing  problems  of  our  urban  areas  with 
their  vast  Influxes  of  population  and  the 
Increasing  difficulties  of  providing  transpor- 
tation and  facilities  of  all  kinds  across  mu- 
nicipal and  State  boundaries,  a/Tectlng  tax 
structures  and  presenting  a  myriad  of  local 
coordinating  difficulties. 

11  Question  Why  doesn't  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  transfer  to  the  new  Department  the 
functions  of  the  federal  Home  Loan  Bank: 
Board  and  the  functions  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration related  to  housing? 

Answer  The  problems  of  coordinating  the 
VA  guaranty  program  with  the  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance  program  have  long  since  been 
worked  out  and  the  programs  are  working 
smoothly  By  Its  very  nature,  the  VA  hous- 
ing program  is  a  temporary  one  and  eventu- 
ally will  be  discontinued  and  liquidated 
Any  advantage  of  transferring  It  to  the  new 
Department  at  this  tlm«  would  be  much 
more  than  offset  by  the  disruption  of  the 
Washington  and  field  offices  which  would 
necessarily  occur  If  the  transfer  were  made 

As  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
the  Congress  has  already  acted  on  this  mat- 
ter when  it  separated  the  Board  from  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  In  1955. 
This  was  done  by  the  Congress  on  Its  own 
initiative  and  was  not  recommended  by  the 
executive  branch.  There  is  no  reason  to  as- 
sume that  the  position  of  the  Congress  is 
different  at  this  time,  nor  Is  the  executive 
branch  contemplating  any  change 

12.  Question  Won't  the  establishment  of 
a  new  Department  lead  to  a  vast  new  bu- 
reaucracy with  increased  Federal   spending? 

Answer  The  creation  of  the  Department 
would  have  no  significant  bearing  on  either 
extension  of  functions  or  Increasing  expendi- 
tures. It  creates  no  new  functions  and  pro- 
vides no  additional  money.  Nor  is  there  any 
basis  for  assuming  that  the  creation  of  a  De- 
partment carries  any  implied  commitment 
or  encouragement  to  Increased  expenditures 
There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Con- 
gross  will  look  at  each  program  on  Its  own 
merits. 

Some  agencies  which  are  not  Departments, 
such  as  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agen- 
cy, have  greater  annual  expenditures  than 
many  of  the  Departments 

It  Is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  Government 
agencies  always  continue  to  grow  and  spend 
Increasing  amounts.  The  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  expenditures  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  were  40  percent  of  its  expenditures 
for  a  peak  fiscal  year  during  World  War  U 
when  the  Congress  considered  Increased  ac- 
tivities of  the  Agency  to  be  warranted  Func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  have  continued  to  grow. 
but  there  Is  no  basis  for  concluding  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  was  the 
reason  for  any  Increase  Rather,  It  was  be- 
cause the  Congress  decided  that  the  func- 
tions added  to  the  Department  were  desirable 
functions  They  would  have  been  authorized 
If  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  had  not  been  created 

Actually,  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Department  should  save  Federal  funds  and 
save  funds  of  local  communities  in  vast 
amounts  The  only  Increased  cost  which  can 
be  expected  as  a  result  of  the  reori^anlzation 
plan  amounts  to  $50,000  annually  for  the 
salaries  of  several  Important  new  officers. 
The  savings  In  Interest  costs  alone,  throutjh 
more  expeditious  handling  of  urban  renewal 
projects,  for  example,  could  run  Into  millions 
of  dollars  annually 

13  Question  Doesn't  the  reorganization 
plan  centralize  more  power   In  Washin^itoii'' 

Answer  No  The  reorganlzatltm  plan  deals 
only  with  the  organization  of  existing  Fed- 
eral functions,  and  Increases  no  authority  or 
power  It  In  no  way  commits  the  Congress 
wr    the    President    to   do   so.      In    any    event. 


this  reorganization  plan  la  not  dealing  with 
any  subject  matter  Involving  Federal  versus 
State  power  All  of  the  programs  of  the  new 
Department  are  voluntary  programs  of  aid  to 
cities.  States,  or  individuals  who  request  It 
Insofar  as  cities  or  other  public  bodies  par- 
ticipate in  any  of  the  programs,  such  partici- 
pation must  be  authorized  by  the  State 
legislature  or  some  specific  constitutional 
provision  or  both  In  practice,  the  States 
control  this  participation  in  great  detail  At 
all  times,  the  State  would  be  free  t<i  withdraw 
or  change  a  city's  rights  to  future  participa- 
tion In  the  programs  The  State  itself  coulU 
participate  in  the  aid  programs  for  public 
bodies 

The  States  and  IcK-alltles  are  bound  to 
benefit  from  Improved  administration  under 
the  plan  In  every  field  where  States  are 
Interested  In  themselves  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  local  urban  development ,  the  new  De- 
partment would  provide  the  mo«t  efTectlve 
possible  source  of  Pec!eral  encouragement  to 
such  State  endeavors  It  may  be  polnt<-d  out 
that  the  pr' s^ram  of  grunts  f  ir  the  plannlnR 
of  urban  communities,  which  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department.  Is  already  ad- 
ministered almost  entirely  through  States 
themselves,  as  distinguished  from  direct 
flnanci.il  aid  to  cities 

14  Q\iestlon  Wouldn't  the  reorganization 
plan  Impinge  on  States  rights  and  reduce  the 
status  of  States  and  cities  ' 

Answer  No  The  reorganization  plan  has 
no  relatioiL.shlp  to  the  ci.instltutional  or  legal 
status  of  the  States  and  their  subdivl.sions 
whatsoever  The  status  of  the  States  re- 
mains entirely  unchanged  Their  functions 
in  this  field  would  be  encouraged  and 
strengthened  as  a  result   r>f   the  plan 

15  Question  Wont  the  housing  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Oovernmenl  be  down- 
graded In  the  new  Department? 

Answer  No  Actually,  this  WDiild  be  Im- 
possible because  housing  will  always  con- 
stitute the  core  of  the  new  Department's  ac- 
tivities and  will  be  cl<3sely  related  to  each 
one  About  three-fourths  i>f  all  the  privately 
owned  structures  of  our  urban  areas  are 
residential  All  of  the  public  facilities  pro- 
vided by  municipalities  have  a  direct  rela- 
tionship to  housing  This  Is  true  In  matters 
of  planning,  financing,  and  development 
Even  as  to  commuter  transportation,  there  Is 
an  Increasing  need  fur  closer  cixjrtllnatlon  In 
planning  transportation  In  relation  to  the 
planning  of  housing  rtevelopment-s  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  Importance  of  housing  m  the 
new  Department,  the  reorganization  plan  has 
retained  the  structure  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration   without  change 

16  Question  Wouldn't  the  creation  of 
the  new  Department  emph.islze  aid  to  big 
cities,  to  the  de»rlment  of  smaller  com- 
munitle.s'' 

Answer  Experience  under  the  program.s 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
has  proved  that  this  would  not  be  true 
Emphasis  lias  been  given  to  aid  for  smaller 
communities  because  they  frequently  have 
the  greater  need  The  record  in  this  regard 
18  Included  in  the  attachment,  '  HHFA  Pro- 
grams for  Smaller  Communities   " 

17  Question  W<iuldnt  the  creation  of  tlie 
Department  tend  to  emphasize  central  city 
areas  at  the  expense  of  suburbs'' 

Answer  N"  Our  suburbs  would  be  the 
major  beneficiaries  of  the  improved  adminis- 
tration of  the  programs  o{  the  Department 
relating  to  the  future  growth  of  our  com- 
muiuties  This  Includes  programs  relating 
to  the  planning  of  the  physical  development 
of  growing  areas,  whether  residential.  C(nn- 
mercial  or  industrial  It  includes  the  plan- 
ning of  streets,  roads,  utilities,  and  the  lo- 
cation of  schools  as  well  as  housing  The 
permanent  benertts  of  proper  planning  of 
suburban  areas  .\re  not  limited  to  esthetic 
considerations  but  include  the  savings  to 
residents  of  their  time  as  commuters,  and 
their  money  as  taxpayers 


Suburbs  would  also  be  the  major  bene- 
ficiaries of  Improvements  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  programs  of  financial  aid  for 
new  housing  construction  and  for  the  pro- 
vision of  related  public  facilities,  such  as 
transportation.  In  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time  and  at  financial  costs  which  are 
not  unreasonably  burdensome. 

18  Question  Shouldn't  creation  of  the 
Department  await   further  study? 

Answer  The  entire  subject  has  been 
studied  so  long  and  so  thoroughly  in  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  that 
no  purpijse  would  be  served  by  undertaking 
a  further  study  As  far  back  as  1937,  the 
report  of  the  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee to  the  President  suggested  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  give  attention  to  the  com- 
mon problems  of  urban  dwellers,  as  It  had 
to  farmers  through  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture In  1965  the  Kestnbaum  Commis- 
sion thore>ughly  studied  the  problems  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  government  relations  In 
the  areas  of  housing  and  urban  affairs,  and 
pointed  to  the  need  for  greater  coordination 
of  the  Federal  programs  in  these  areas.  A 
slmil.ir  study  and  report  was  made  In  1061 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations 

The  Congress  Itself  has  studied  the  prob- 
lem exhaustively  Committees  of  both 
Houses  have  held  hearings  and  have  taken 
volumes  of  testimony  on  this  specific  prob- 
lem A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  held  hear- 
ings on  bills  to  create  such  a  Department  In 
1955  III  1959,  and  In  1961  A  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmer»t 
Operations  held  hearings  on  the  same  sub- 
ject m  1959  and  1961  In  1960.  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
B.mking  and  Currency  held  similar  hearings 
All  three  of  these  committees  reported  bills 
to  create  a  similar  new  Department. 
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ExHiarr    2 
HHFA    Frocrams    roR    Small    CoMMUNmcs 

The  proposal  for  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  has  been  referred  to  as 
a  measure  for  the  big  cities.  There  have 
t>ecn  congressional  demands  for  a  similar 
department  for  small  towns  and  at  least 
one  bill,  Intrrxluced  In  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman CtNNiNGHAM.  of  Nebraska,  would 
establish  such  a  department. 

While  the  big  cities  are.  of  course,  vitally 
Interested  In  the  proposal  for  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  the  smaller 
lommuiutles   are   equally   Interested. 

In  his  message  transmitting  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No  1  of  1962.  President  Kennedy 
said 

"It  should  not  be  assumed  that  these  arc 
matters  of  concern  only  to  our  larger  cities. 
Hundreds  of  smaller  cities  and  towns  are 
liK-ated  on  or  near  the  fringes  of  rapidly 
growing  urban  areas  The  problems  of  the 
cities  affect  them  today,  and  will  be  theirs 
t.im.rrow  Hundreds  of  other  smaller 
towns  and  cities  nut  now  affected  will  be 
.s<3  situated  a  few  short  years  hence.  Thus. 
the  smaller  towns  and  cities  have  a  stake  In 
thl.s  proposal  as  vital  as,  and  only  a  little 
less  immedl.ite  than,  that  of  our  large  urban 
centers  This  plan  Is  addressed  to  their 
lu^ds    as    well    as    to    those    of    the    major 

cities    ' 

Mayor  D.iley.  of  ChiCMgo,  and  Mayor  West. 
of  N.i-shville.  b<nh  emphasized  this  point  In 
their  testimony  on  the  bills  last  year. 

Mayor  Daley  said  "I  would  like  to  give 
p.irticular  emphasis  to  the  far-reaching 
benetlta  that  this  bill  would  give  to  our 
urban  and  suburban  communities.  This  Is 
not  a  hill  for  the  big  cities." 

And  Mayor  West,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  US.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the 
American  Municipal  Association  before  both 
the  House  and  Senate  subconunlttees,  said: 
When  we  speak  of  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  we  do  not  mean  a  department  of  big 


city  affairs  or  small-town  affairs.  This  De- 
partment would  be  charged  with  looking 
after  the  programs  of  vital  Interest  to  the 
big  city  and  the  small  town." 

Ed  E.  Reld,  executive  director  of  the  Ala- 
bama League  of  Municipalities,  also  speak- 
ing for  the  American  Municipal  Association, 
made  the  same  point  in  the  statement  filed 
with  the  House  and  Senate  subcommittees 
He  said: 

"There  Is  one  point  which  I  cannot  em- 
phasize too  strongly.  Some  people  unfor- 
tunately seem  to  Identify  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  only  with  large  cities.  This 
Impression  Is  completely  mistaken.  To  be 
sure  our  large  cities  have  some  special  prob- 
lems, as  do  small  communities.  However, 
cities  of  every  size  have  many  problems  and 
aspirations  In  common.  I  feel  confident 
that  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  would  not  be  administered  simply 
to  benefit  the  larger  metropolitan  areas." 

"The  Alabama  Leairue  •  •  •  lepresenta 
all  Alabama  communities,  regardless  of  sice. 
These  communities  ran^  from  very  small 
towns  up  to  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Birmingham  with  a  total  population  of  over 
600.000.  but  most  of  them  are  small,  by  blg- 
clty  standards.  I  would  not  be  testifying  In 
support  of  this  measure,  If  I  did  not  believe 
that  all  of  these  communities  would  benefit." 

Some  of  the  programs  which  would  be 
transferred  to  the  new  Department  are  par- 
ticularly designed  to  help  small  cities. 
These  Include  the  program  of  advances  for 
public  works  planning  and  the  public  facil- 
ity loans  program,  both  administered  by  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration,  and 
the  urban  planning  assistance  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Urban  Renewal  Adminis- 
tration. In  each  of  these  programs,  the 
major  portion  of  the  assistance  Is  given  to 
communities  of  under  50,000  population. 

Other  HHFA  programs  also  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation's  smaller  cities. 
For  example,  over  580.000  FHA  mortgages 
were  Insured  In  counties  outside  of  standard 
metropolitan  areas  during  the  period  of 
1935-52.  About  9300  million  In  capital 
grants  has  been  made  available  to  commu- 
nities under  50.000  persons  through  URA's 
slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal  programs. 
And  over  40  percent  at  the  communities 
with  low-rent  public  housing  projects  In 
preconstructlon.  construction  or  manage- 
ment were  cities  of  less  than  5,000. 

A  program  outline  of  significant  HHFA 
assistance  to  the  small  cities  follows: 

coMMTTmrT  rACiunxs  aoministsation 
Advances  for  public  works  planning 

Interest-free  advances  are  made  for  the 
planning  of  essential  public  works.  The 
advances  are  repayable  when  and  if  con- 
struction is  undertaken. 

Communities  under  6,000  population  have 
provided  1356  pf  the  3518  applications  re- 
ceived as  of  December  31,  1961.  and  3,778 
applications  have  come  from  cities  under 
50.000  persons.  Communities  of  60.000  or 
less  have  submitted  78.6  percent  of  the  ap- 
plications  under   this  program. 

Public    facility   loans 

The  program  of  public  facility  loans  is 
especially  beneficial  to  the  smaller  conununl- 
tles.  Loans  for  essential  public  faculties  are 
made  to  non-Federal  public  bodies  luiable 
to  obtain  funds  from  other  sources  at  rea- 
sonable Interest  rates.  Loans  are  limited  to 
40  years.  Current  Interest  rates  for  loans 
are  3%  percent,  or  3^  percent  for  communi- 
ties situated  in  redevelopment  areas  desig- 
nated under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
Public  Law  87-27. 

The  Housing  Act  of  IMl  established  a 
population  limit  of  leas  than  50.000  for  appli- 
cant communities  or,  Isas  than  150.000  for 
communities  situated  in  redevelopment 
areas. 


By  the  end  of  December  1961.  there  had 
been  398  net  approved  loans  for  over  $116 
minion  made  under  this  program. 

USBSM     BXNKWAL     AinCimSTXATIOir 

Urban  planning  assistance 

Under  the  urban  planning  assistance  pro- 
gmn,  two-thirds  grants  are  made  to  Btate 
planning  agencies  for  ild  to  municipalities, 
counties,  and  communities  with  less  than 
60,000  poptilatlon.  Three-fourths  grants  are 
made  for  urban  planning  for  municipalities 
and  counties  in  designated  redevelopment 
areas.  Although  grants  are  also  made  for 
Btate,  Interstate,  metropolitan  area,  and  re- 
gional planning,  the  bulk  of  the  program  is 
geared  to  communities  of  less  than  50,000 
population. 

Financial  assistance  for  the  preparation  of 
community  plans  has  been  made  available  to 
2,001  localities  of  imder  60,000  population. 
These  represent  over  85  percent  of  the  total 
niunber  of  communities  assisted  under  the 
program. 

Urban  renewal 

HHFA  also  provides  financial  assistance  to 
localities  for  planning  and  carrying  out 
iirban  renewal  projects.  For  communities  of 
up  to  60,000  (150,000  In  redevelopment 
areas)  the  Federal  share  is  three-fourths  of 
cost  instead  of  two-thirds. 

Of  the  470  localities  participating  in  the 
urban  renewal  program,  100  of  them  are 
under  10.000.  Localities  of  under  60,000 
population  total  291. 

A  total  of  849.  or  43  percent,  of  the  813 
urban  renewal  projects  being  planned  or  un- 
dertaken in  June  1961  were  in  cities  of  under 
50.000  population.  Of  the  nearly  $3  bUlion 
capital  grant  reservations  made  in  the  pro- 
gram, 293  million  or  16  percent  have  gone 
to  communities  of  under  60,000  population 
with  $47  million  alone  reserved  to  cities  of 
under  10,000. 

rKDMMAI.     HOUSING     ASMIMISTRATION 

The  latest  statistics  on  FHA-lnsured  home 
mortgages  by  location  of  property  cover  the 
period  of  1935-62.  Some  19  percent  of  the 
FHA-lnsured  mortgages  in  this  period  were 
in  counties  outside  of  standard  metropolitan 
areas  and  in  which  the  largest  city  had  less 
than  60,000  population. 

The  dollar  amount  for  the  586.000  FHA- 
insiuvd  home  mortgages  in  counties  outside 
of  standard  metropolitan  areas  in  this  period 
was  a  llttie  over  $3  billion. 

PTTBLIC  HOTJSINO  ADMimSTRATIOIV 

Out  of  a  total  of  1,517  communities  with 
PHA  low-rent  housing  in  preconstructlon, 
construction,  or  management  on  September 
30,  1961.  1,177  were  outside  urbanized  areas; 
853  of  these  were  communities  of  less  than 
10.000  population  and  650  had  population 
of  less  than  6,000  according  to  the  1960 
census. 

Small  cities  In  the  South  have  especially 
benefited  under  this  program.  The  Atlanta 
and  Fort  Worth  regions  have  almost  74  per- 
cent of  the  communities  under  10,000  which 
have  public  housing  low-rent  projects  in  pre- 
construction,  construction,  orlmanagement. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16,  1918,  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion reestablished  its  independence  after 
over  a  century  of  Russian  domination 
followed  by  German  occupation  during 
World  War  I.  During  its  two  decades  of 
independence,  Lithuania  made  great 
economic  and  social  progress  as  a  demo- 
cratic state  with  a  constitution  guaran- 
teeing the  basic  freedoms  of  speech,  as- 
sembly, religion,  and  communication. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n, 
Lithuania  became  one  of  the  first  coun- 


tries to  experience  the  anrressions  of 
both  Hitler  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
she  was  eventually  subjugated  once  again 
by  Russian  tyranny.  The  United  States 
has  never  recognized  the  forceful  in- 
corporation of  Lithuania  and  her  neigh- 
bors by  the  U.S.S.R.  This  principle  of 
nonreeognition.  affirmed  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  his  administra- 
tion, was  reaffirmed  by  the  Congress  in 
1959  when  it  passed  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution,  and  by  the  Senate 
when  it  approved  the  Douglas  resolution 
of  1954. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  44th  anniver- 
sary of  the  restoration  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence, it  is  right  that  we  should 
pay  tribute  to  the  Lithuanian  people, 
who,  through  their  enduring  faith  in 
freedom,  have  kept  alive  the  fight  to  se- 
cure human  rights  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  are  among  our  own  best  citizens 
and  they  have  made  fine  contributions 
to  our  country.  Let  us  hope  and  work 
that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  free- 
dom and  democracy  will  be  restored  once 
more  to  Lithuania. 


CUBAN  REFUGEES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  an  official  report  which  I  received  this 
morning  from  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  the  Cuban  refugee 
infiux  into  this  country  continues  un- 
abated at  approximately  1^00  iiersons 
weekly.  Most  of  these  people,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  concentrate  in  Dade 
County,  Fla. 

The  hearings  held  last  December  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  Es- 
capees clearly  indicates  ttiat  in  terms  of 
the  growing  dimensions  of  the  refugee 
situation,  the  Federal  program  of  assist- 
ance is  without  question  deficient.  The 
committee  is  now  considering  recommen- 
dations to  remedy  this  situation,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  will  soon  issue  a  report 
of  its  findings  and  recommendations.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  as  a  people  give 
vitality  to  our  tradition  through  deeds  as 
well  as  words. 

Much  of  the  impetus  to  resolve  the 
refugee  problem  will  necessarily  come 
from  the  Federal  Government.  But  it 
is  heartening  to  know  that  the  voluntary 
agencies  are  also  applying  their  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  in  great  measure. 
As  it  is  true  of  refugee  programs  else- 
where, it  is  the  voluntary  agencies  and 
their  dedicated  representatives  on  the 
scene,  who  are  the  essential  links  be- 
tween the  pi-ograms  and  the  himian  in 
need. 

The  resourcefulness  of  the  voluntary 
agencies  working  among  Cuban  refugees 
is  seen  in  the  newly  organized  refugee 
resettlement  program  called  flights  in 
freedom.  The  program  was  sparked  by 
James  MacCracken  of  Church  World 
Service,  and  also  includes  as  participants 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence. United  HIAS  Service,  and  the  In- 
ternational Rescue  Committee.  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  dedication  of  these  fine 
organizations  for  the  new  venture  they 
have  undertaken. 
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lir.  Presklent.  I  ask  tinanlmoiis  con- 
cent that  a  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Mac- 
Cracken.  and  an  accompanying  descrip- 
tion of  the  flights  in  freedom,  be  {tinted 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  jninted  in  the  Rxcosd, 
as  follows: 

Pkbbuaxt  7,  1962. 
Hon  Philip  A.  Ha«t. 
Senmta  Office  BuiUtngr, 
Wathirifton.  D.C. 

Duui  Hm.  SsMATom:  I  had  the  privilege  of 
prewntlng  teatlmony  before  your  Subcom- 
mittee on  Flefugees  and  Escapees  last  De- 
cember oa  Cuban  rerugees.  At  that  time  I 
outlined  very  briefly  a  project  which  would 
eall  for  Cuban  refugee  charter  flights  to 
be  mounted  on  an  tnterfalth  basis  drawing 
wMaly  upon  ttM  Talxiable  civic  resources  and 
tlM  Bonaal  hiimanltarlan  concern  of  our 
AxBcrlMua  urban  oommunltlea.  I  am  for- 
warding for  your  Information  a  presentation 
of  this  Idea  In  a  brief  pamphlet  which  we 
have  entitled  "Flights  In  Freedom." 

I  know  you  will  be  Interested,  Mr.  Senator. 
to  learn  that  a  civic  Cuban  Refugee  Reset- 
tlement Committee  has  been  formed  In 
Ctoreland.  Ohio,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
reoelvtng  the  flrst  charter  Sight  on  Febru- 
ary 27.  1962.  In  addition  to  prominent  civic 
leaders,  I  am  pleased  to  report  the  enthu- 
siastic partldpattOB  by  executives  of  the 
Catholic.  JewUh  aad  Protestant  religious 
communities.  I  am  pleased  also  to  note 
the  role  of  leadership  which  has  been  as- 
sumed by  the  executive  director  of  the  In- 
ternational  Institute  of   Cleveland. 

We  are  presently  engaged  In  conversations 
with  community  leaders  In  an  additional 
half-dozen  cities. 

If  the  response  from  the  American  private 
eommunlty  Is  as  great  as  I  anticipate  It  will 
b*.  the  projected  charter  flight  plan  could 
have   meaningful   results. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
•xprass  again  my  apprsclatlon  for  the  hear- 
ings you  conducted  on  Cuban  refugees. 
which  attracted  needed  national  attention 
to  the  plight  of  our  neighbors  who  find 
ihemaelvee  in  the  Florida  community. 
Sincerely, 

Jaicks  MacCxaciun, 
jDirecfor,  Immigration   Services. 


fucmts     in    faxxdom — a     cxtban     rxtucek 
Rksettlxmknt  Pvogxam 

TUX    CUBAN    aXrUOKX    nU3BU(M 

Over  100,000  of  our  Cuban  neighbors  have 
fled  from  their  home  Island  only  90  miles 
from  Florida  into  the  Miami  area.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  extended  a 
warm  hand  of  friendship  and  welcome  to  the 
Cuban  peopla.  By  his  direction,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare  has 
established  a  Cuban  Refugee  Center  In 
iCUunl  which,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
of  Florida,  provides  registration,  material 
support,  medical,  educational,  and  resettle- 
ment  facilities   to  Cuban   refugees. 

Since  the  Miami  area  cannot  absorb  all 
of  these  Cuban  neighbors.  Interstate  resettle- 
ment is  essential.  Working  in  cKwest  co- 
operation with  our  governmental  authori- 
ties. Church  World  Service,  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  the  United  He- 
brew Immigrant  Aid  Society,  and  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee  are  seeking  re- 
settlement opportunities  across  the  country 
for   Cuban   refugees. 

Despite  the  best  energies  of  the  voluntary 
•gendaa  in  resettling  500  Cuban  refugees  per 
week,  the  Influx  of  more  than  1.500  per  weelc 
continues.  Three  refugees  enter  Florida 
each  week  for  every  one  resettled. 

A    aaAMATIC    APPXAL 

Tour  city  can  play  a  slgnlflcant  rule  in 
meeting  the  intersUte  reeetUement  cnsl- 
lenge.     If   1.000   American  cities   and   towns 


wo\ild  accept  responsibility  for  1,000  special 
charter  flights  of  Cuban  refiigees,  the  reset- 
tlement )ob  could  be  accomplished.  Bach 
city  would  be  asked  to  receive  one  charter 
flight  of  about  SS  refugee  families. 

All  of  these  refugeea.  oflk:lally  registered 
at  the  Federal  refugee  canter  In  Miami, 
will  have  received  medical  health  clearance 
and  wUl  be  entitled  to  undertake  residence 
and  employment  In  your  community. 

A  dramatic  series  of  special  Cuban  refugee 
charter  flights  can  solve  the  Cuban  refugee 
problem.  There  is  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity for  an  American  community  to  extend 
a  hand  of  friendship  to  desperate  refugees 
who  have  sought  sanctuary  on  our  shores. 

The  Cuban  refugee  Is  a  distinguished 
neighbor  of  education,  sensitivity,  accom- 
plishment, and  potential.  Understandably, 
there  Is  shyness  and  reserve  about  accepting 
the  challenges  of  interstate  resettlement. 
The  charter  flight  provides  the  possibility  for 
friends  and  interrelated  families  to  move 
together  and  to  avoid  the  fear  of  loneliness. 

HOW    DOCS   THX  CHABTXX  STSTCM    WOKK? 

The  most  ImportAnt  step  In  the  Cuban 
refugee  charter  flight  system  Is  the  formation 
of  a  civic  Cuban  refugee  resettlement  com- 
mittee. The  committee,  hopefully  securing 
the  cooperation  of  the  mayor  as  chairman 
or  honorary  chairman,  should  Include  repre- 
•entatlves  from  the  major  religious  faiths, 
civic  welfare  agencies,  and  private  cltlaens. 

Such  a  committee  could  be  formed  In  close 
cooperation  with  an  International  Institute, 
■ervlee  club,  religious  agency,  or  other  pub- 
lic-spirited organization.  This  committee 
would  be  responsible  for  planning  the  recep- 
tion of  the  charter  flight  and  securing  Indi- 
vidual sponsors  for  the  refugeea. 

SPONSOXSinp    EXSPON»IBIl.rrTES 

These  responsibilities  are  best  met  If  the 
Individual  sponsor  secures  the  cosponsorshlp 
of  a  church,  synagogue,  or  local  agency. 

1.  Housing:  It  will  probably  be  necessary 
for  each  family  to  live  In  some  sort  of  tempo- 
rary quarters  for  a  short  time.  After  meeting 
the  family,  the  sponsor  should  help  to  obtain 
suitable  permanent  houalng.  It  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  sponsor  to  pay  some  rent  until 
the  wage  earner  In  the  Cuban  family  receives 
the  flrst  paycheck  Sponsors  should  help  In 
furnishing  the  apartment,  making  rent  ar- 
rangements clear,  etc. 

2.  Employment:  All  possible  contacts 
should  be  utllixed  to  help  the  Cuban  man 
and  or  woman  obtain  a  Job.  While  Cuban 
refugees.  In  their  eagerness  to  become  self- 
suffldent.  will  accept  virtually  any  type  of 
employment,  the  sponsor  should  undertake 
special  care  to  place  the  wage  earner  In  em- 
ployment commensurate  with  his  training 
and  abilities. 

3  Language  training  Cvxban  refugec.<»  will 
feel  at  home  sooner  if  they  learn  English 
rapidly  The  sponsor  should  offer  guidance 
In  enrolling  for  English  classes  Also,  help 
with  English  phrases  u.*^  In  shopping  and 
transportation  Is  a  small  matter  which  can 
be  very  Important 

4  Special  care  TTiere  may  be  times  when 
the  sponsor  cnn  offer  oiitstandlng  service  In 
directing  their  Cuban  friends  to  mrdlcal  nr 
spu-ltual  aid  at  a  time  of  need  The  greatest 
value  of  the  Individual  sp<^)n.'!r)r  \s  the  friend- 
ship and  Interest  he  Invests  In  the  Cuban 
refugees  successful  future 

The  sponsor  should  not  hesitate  t^  avail 
himself  of  the  energy  and  restjurccs  avail- 
able to  him  through  the  lix-a!  Cuban  refugee 
resettlement  cf>mm!ttee 

ora    CHALLENGE    TO    TtiU 

You  are  the  link.  Yuu  can  be  the  one  to 
take  the  Initiative  in  your  city  In  forming 
a  civic  Cuban  refugee  resettlement  cnm- 
mUtee.  You  can  be  the  catalyst  In  bringing 
together  all  the  necessary  and  Interested  in- 
dtvtduals  and  groups  to  make  possible  a 
Cuban  refugee  charter  flight.  This  would  t>e 
good  for  the  Cubans  and  fur  yuur  city 


The  success  of  this  project  depends  on 
the  cooperation  cd  Indlvlduala.  families, 
churches,  synagogues,  walfar*.  and  social 
service  organisations,  varloua  drlo  interest 
groups,  national  agencies  working  with  refu- 
gees and  Immigrants,  and  the  Fedaral  Gov- 
ernment. American  energies  and  resources 
are  unlimited. 

There  are  those  who  are  highly  skilled  In 
working  with  refugees,  whose  servicM  would 
be  available  on  an  advisory  basis.  There  are 
also  people  In  your  local  community  who 
Skre  experienced  In  working  with  people  In 
need.  They  would  be  willing  to  ooc^;>eratc  at 
any  time  they  are  needed  after  the  plane 
arrives  In  your  city. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  also  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  warm, 
Interesting  article  on  Cuban  refugees  in 
Washington's  Sunday  Star  of  February 
4,  1962.  Although  devoted  primarily  to 
the  Cuban  community  in  Washington, 
the  article  gives  expression  to  tbe  in- 
dustrious temperament  and  sturdy  spirit 
of  Cuban  refugees  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  excellent  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcookd. 
as  follows: 

CvBANS  Staxt  New  Litxs  nc  Washiwotoh 
(By  Dan  GottUeb) 

They  leave  Cuba  with  a  mailmum  of 
5  pesos  (about  60  cants)  In  tlMlr  pockcu 
and  virtually  all  their  propeitiy  ronfUrafd. 
even  down  to  a  baby's  earring — but  they 
consider  themselves  blessed. 

These  are  the  refugees  from  Caatrol  Cuba. 
an  estimated  700  to  1.000  of  whom  are  now 
living  In  Washington.  During  the  past  3 
years,  according  to  the  best  figures  available, 
they  have  about  doubled  the  size  of  the 
Cuban-born  and  Cuban  alien  community 
here.  More  than  300.  at  least,  came  In  the 
past  12  months.  They  are  stlU  coming  here 
at  an  estimated  rate  of  10  famlUea  a  week. 

The  Cubtui  refugees  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington (or  merely  stayed  on  here  after  re- 
signing) Immediately  after  Castro's  rise  to 
power  were  chiefly  those  closely  connected 
with  the  Batista  regime. 

The  second  wave  of  refugee  Immigrants 
t>egan  around  the  start  of  1900.  ICany  of 
these  were  originally  Castro  suppcrters. 
They  turned  against  Fidel,  they  said,  when 
the  Communist  takeover  of  ihm  revelation - 
ary  government  became  appraat.  Like 
many  In  America,  they  were  fooled  by  Cas- 
tro's early  assertions  that  he  was  not  a  Com- 
n\unlst  and  that  the  Government  was  not 
Communist. 

The  refugees  are  chiefly  professional  peo- 
ple, businessmen  and  whlte-coUar  workers. 
Here.  In  their  own  words  (In  some  cases 
freely  translated  from  Spanish),  Is  why  they 
came  to  the  United  States: 

A  former  diplomat  who  works  as  a  recep- 
tionist at  an  art  gallery— "I  felt  like  I  had 
a  st<  ne  crushing  my  chest.  I  couldn't 
breathe  I  was  picked  up  twice  and  Inter- 
rogated by  police.  They  accused  me  of  burn- 
ing some  cars  in  a  place  I  had  never  been  " 

HOLDS  A  JOB  AS   BUSBOT 

A  former  Government  ofBoeworker,  now  a 
busbf)y — "I  worked  In  the  Batista  govern- 
ment, but  I  also  worked  for  the  Government 
before  Batista. 

"I  lost  my  Job  In  a  reorganisation.  I 
could  not  get  work —  not  even  swinging  a 
pickax  The  Government  forbade  anyone 
from  hiring  anybody  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  Batista  governxnMit.' 

A  former  university  profeasor — "With  the 
books  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  I  waa  still  abla  to 
teach  democracy  using  Lhelr  rery  worda  and 
the  speeches  of  Fidel.  I  was  accused  Of  using 
counterrevolutionary  materials,  but  my  stu- 


dents defended  me.  If  I  had  baen  found 
guUty  I  could  have  been  Jailed,  shot,  in- 
sulted, or  tortured,  as  some  of  my  collaagues 
were." 

Washington  Is  ahead  of  many  other  Urge 
cities  In  the  country.  Including  Philadelphia, 
as  a  settling  place  for  Cuban  refugees,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare's  Cuban  refuges  pro- 
gram said.  Factors  contributing  to  ths  In- 
flux here,  as  outlined  by  the  spokesman  and 
Cubans  themselves,  are: 

1.  The  overcrowding  of  refugees  in  the 
Mlaml-Dade  County  area  of  Florida,  the  chief 
entry  point  for  Cubans.  Just  1  hour's  fll^t 
from  Havana.  Almost  all  who  stay  in  ICaml 
draw  on  special  Federal  reUef  (up  to  9100 
per  month  maximum  for  a  family  In  direct 
cash  assistance). 

ONLT    BflKIMAL    IfKDM    ttXt 

3.  The  fading  prospects  for  an  early  over- 
throw of  Castro.  The  faUure  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  Invasion  last  April  was  the  pin  which 
pricked  the  dream  of  an  Inunedlate  return 
to  the  homeland.  Being  next  door  to  Ha- 
vana, therefore,  does  not  have  the  attraction 
that  It  did. 

8.  Federal  assistance  In  Mlan>i  meets  only 
the  minimal  needs  (one  refugee  here  said  It 
cost  $16  a  month  In  the  Miami  area  to  rent 
Just  an  efllclency  apartment). 

HEW  Is  encouraging  voluntary  resettle- 
ment. As  of  late  last  November.  HKW  has 
had  a  policy  of  cutting  off  aid  to  refugees  In 
Miami  who  refuse  a  bona  fide  offer  of  re- 
settlement. This  Includes  a  promise  of  a 
Job.  transportation  expenses  to  the  place  of 
resettlement,  and  the  assistance  of  one  of 
fotir  voluntary  agencies  cooperating  with 
HEW  In  the  resettlement  program. 

4.  The  existence  here  of  a  substantial 
Latin  American,  Spanish-speaking  commu- 
nity, and  a  large  hotel -restatirant  Industry, 
vaiiotis  International  organizations,  such  as 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  Pan 
American  Union  (Organization  of  American 
States ) ,  and  Inter- American  Derelopment 
Bank,  and  the  Federal  Government,  all  of 
which  have  found  the  skills  and  knowledge 
of  Cubans  useful. 

Early  last  year,  only  1  out  of  3  Cuban 
refugees  In  Florida,  when  offered  a  chance 
of  resettlement,  took  It.  Now  more  accept 
than   decline,   the  HEW   spokesman   said. 

Althovtgh  the  Senate  subcommittee  on 
refugees  and  escapees  heard  testimony  last 
December  that  Idleness,  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  racial  friction  have  accompanied  the 
large  Cuban  refugee  influx  In  Florida,  the 
Cubans  here  seem  to  be  taking  up  their 
new  life  here  quietly  and  independently. 

Capt.  Albert  B.  Clark  commands  the  10th 
poUce  precinct,  which  covers  the  area  be- 
tween the  1800  block  of  Columbia  Road  and 
Mount  Pleasant,  where  the  Cuban  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  and  other  SptiQlsh-speaklng  people 
of  the  District  are  concentrated.  He  has 
found  no  particular  police  problem  with 
the  Cubans.  Merchants  in  the  area  say 
they  have  noticed  the  Influx  of  Cubans  but 
report  no  trouble  due  to  them. 

Msgr.  Leo  J.  Coady,  director  of  Catholic 
Charltiee  of  Washington,  which  has  helped 
many  Cubans  establiah  themselves  here, 
said: 

"It  is  not  beneath  a  majority  of  them  to 
take  any  kind  of  Job.  The  problem  is  to  get 
them  to  accept  help  when  they  need  It." 

CT7BAN8    LEAamMO    XNOLUH 

Miss  Jeanne'MacDanlels,  Washington  rep- 
resentative of  the  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee, a  nonsectarlan  organization  also  co- 
operating with  HEW  in  the  resettlement 
program,  said: 

"Theee  people  are  hearty.  Once  they  get 
a  Job.  they  are  on  their  way.  They  get  along 
all  by  themselves." 

Principal  James  T.  Oallahorn  of  the  Dis- 
trict's Americanization  School,  which  teaches 
English  and  citizenship  to  aliens,  said  about 


aa  Cubans,  mostly  adtUts.  are  enrolled.  "They 
seem  very  earnest  to  learn,"  he  said. 

Only  one  Cuban  family  resettled  here 
under  HEW  auspices  has  applied  for  welfare, 
according  to  a  spokesman  at  the  District 
Welfare  Department.  If  granted,  this  aid 
will  be  relmbtirsed  100  percent  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovsmment.  Cubans  who  come  here 
on  their  own  must  wait  the  customary  year 
to  fulfill  the  residence  requirement  before 
applying  for  reUef.  None  have  done  so  to 
the  knowledge  of  Donald  Gray,  program  di- 
rector at  the  Department. 
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Employers  here  describe  Cubans  as  good, 
bard,  reliable  workers.  Bomt  of  the  more 
distinguished  refugees  have  key  posts  In 
Government  and  international  organiza- 
tions. The  majority,  however,  have  taken 
what  work  they  can  flnd.  Doctors  have 
worked  as  waiters;  rich  businessmen  as  salee- 
men;  architects  as  draftsmen. 

"It  Is  difficult  to  start  life  again,"  said 
a  man  of  40  who  left  his  wife  and  children 
behind,  "but  It  is  preferable  (to  staying)." 
He  hopes  to  bring  his  family  here  eventually. 

AU  the  refugees  with  whom  the  Star 
talked  requested  that  their  names  or 
Identifying  factors  in  their  stories  be  omitted 
in  order  to  protect  relatives  in  Cuba.  One, 
an  oOlce worker  in  Cuba,  who  has  lived  here 
with  his  wife  and  three  children  more  than 
a  year,  siuumed  up  his  feelings  about  life 
here  this  way  (freely  translated  from  the 
Spanish)  : 

"In  Cuba  I  earned  $68  a  month.  Here  I 
have  to  work  from  10  in  the  morning  to  10 
or  11  at  night  (as  a  busboy),  but  I  earn 
$70  a  week.  I  listen  on  my  Job  and  try  to 
pick  up  enough  English  to  become  a  waiter. 
If  I  could  afford  to  go  to  school.  I  would.  I 
have  an  'American'  baby  now  (Ixmh  since 
his  arrival  here)  and  whether  Castro  falls 
or  not.  I  want  to  die  here." 

Although  most  Cubans  express  the  desire 
to  return  to  their  homeland,  they  seem, 
here  In  Washington,  at  least,  to  be  putting 
down  roots.  Antonio  Artmda,  owner  of  El 
Sombrero  Cordobes,  3100  Mount  Pleasant 
Street  NW.,  where  many  of  the  refugees  eat 
and  socialize,  said  the  refugees  realize  that 
as  time  passes,  even  if  Castro  Is  overthrown, 
there  will  be  no  work,  no  property  for  them 
back  In  Cuba. 

The  prospects  for  future  growth  of  the 
refugee  community  here  hinge  on  two 
factors:  Whether  Castro  continues  to  aUow 
Cubans  to  leave  their  homeland  and  the 
Impetvis  for  resettlement  of  refugeee  from 
the  Miami  area. 

At  present,  HEW  estimates,  there  are  about 
1,600  refugees  a  week  arriving  in  the  United 
States.  More  than  500  a  week  are  being 
resettled  under  HEW  auspices. 

One  Cuban  recently  arrived  from  Miami 
said  he  expects  many  more  to  come  north 
after  the  winter.  "They  are  afraid  of  the 
cold  and  loss  of  their  welfare  payment,"  he 
said. 

WILL    CASTHO    STOP    FLIGHTS? 

State  Department  ofllclals  said  yesterday 
they  had  no  indication  the  Castro  regime 
plans  to  cut  off  or  further  limit  the  flow  of 
refugees  out  of  Cuba  because  of  action  cut- 
ting off  trade  with  Cuba.  They  pointed  out 
that  passengers  are  required  to  pay  for  their 
tickets  in  dollars  so  the  air  traffic  provides 
a  source  of  scarce  foreign  exchange. 

At  present  the  Castro  government  limits 
the  outflow  to  17  flights  a  week  to  Miami  and 
one  to  New  Orleans,  the  HEW  spokesman 
said.  Except  when  the  cargo  runs  heavy, 
practically  all  seats  on  the  flights  are  taken, 
the  spokesman  said. 

AU  the  refugees  with  whom  this  reporter 
spoke  said  they  have  relatives  or  friends 
who  want  to  get  out.    Not  all  can. 

Resigning  one's  Job  with  the  government 
Is  enough  of  a  pretext  to  be  jailed,  they  say. 
and  In  order  to  get  permission  to  leave  one 
must  resign. 


At  least  two  anti-Castro  groups  are  active 
In  Washington,  but  their  activities  are  lim- 
ited to  picketing  and  social  meetings,  accord- 
ing to  Informed  Cubans.  Metropolitan 
PoUoe  Inspector  John  L.  Sullivan  says  there 
has  not  been  any  increase  in  picketing  or 
other  political  activity  by  antl-Oastro  forces 
since  the  recent  influx  of  refugees.  Except 
for  the  throwing  of  eggs  flUed  with  red  paint 
at  four  Latin  American  embassies  before  the 
Punta  del  Este  Conference  of  Inter-American 
foreign  ministers,  there  have  been  no  violent 
actions  attributed  to  anti-Castro  forces  here, 
he  said. 

Informed  Cubans  say  there  have  been 
some  "Fldellstas"  (pro-Castroltas)  who 
have  come  to  Washington  posing  as  refu- 
gees but  that  their  IdentlUss  are  "fairly 
well  known"  to  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Even  though  admitted  on  a  vlsa-walver 
as  a  "parolee,"  the  technical  term  for  a 
refugee,  Cubans  can  stay  in  this  country  as 
long  as  they  like,  a  spokesman  at  the  Immi- 
gration Service  said,  providing  they  do  not 
violate  certain  reg\ilatlons. 

HEW  has  announced  Its  plans  to  step  up 
its  resettlement  effort.  The  Senate  subcom- 
mittee studying  the  Cuban  refugee  problem 
has  urged  even  more  concentrated  efforts 
In  this  direction  to  reUeve  the  burden  on 
the  Mlaml-Dade  County  area. 

Thus,  all  signs  at  present  point  to  a  con- 
tinued, even  Increased,  flow  of  refugees  to 
Washington  if  Castro  does  not  erect  his  own 
version  of  the  Berlin  wall. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH   ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  SOKOL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  100 
years  ago  on  February  16,  1862.  an  or- 
ganization came  into  being  that  was  to 
have  a  lasting  effect  on  hlrtory.  It  is 
the  Sokol  Gymnastic,  Educational  and 
Physical  Culture  Society  fotmded  in 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  by  a  group  of 
patriots  to  whom  liberty  and  democracy 
were  a  cherished  ideal.  Among  them 
were  philosophers,  businessmen,  au- 
thors, journalists,  professional  men. 
scientists,  and  public  officials. 

They  wanted  freedom  and  liberty  for 
their  people.  Led  by  men  well  versed  in 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  the  past 
they  knew  that  a  nation  can  hope  to 
achieve  independence  and.  what  is 
more  important,  retain  it,  only  if  it  is 
willing  to  prepare  for  it  and  maintain  it 
by  constant  vigilance. 

One  of  the  cofounders.  Dr.  Miroslav 
Tyrs,  a  professor  at  Charles  University 
in  Prague,  used  the  golden  age  of  ancient 
Greece  as  his  model.  The  physical  per- 
fection of  that  period  and  the  great  at- 
taitunents  made  in  almost  all  fields  of 
life  convinced  him  of  the  inseparable 
connection  between  physical  exercise 
and  mental  and  moral  development.  To 
this  he  added  the  humanitarianism  of 
the  19  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  thinking  of  Jan  Amos  Comenius, 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi.  the  German  School 
of  Democratic  Leaders  that  culminated 
in  Frederick  Jahn  and  others. 

All  of  these  great  teachers  realized, 
stressed  and  fought  for  the  simultane- 
ous development  of  the  entire  individual, 
physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual. 
Dr.  Tyrs  also  created  a  terminology  for 
calisthenics,  apparatus  exercises,  and 
games  that  is  so  precise  that  units  thou- 
sands of  miles  apart  can  practice  the  as- 
signed drills,  then  meet  at  the  great 
Sokol  exhibitions  and  after  only  one  gen- 
eral rehearsal,  perform  as  if  they  had 
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trained  to«ether  for  months.  He  be- 
lieved th»t  the  entire  nation— men, 
women  and  children— chould  consist- 
ently exercise  from  early  chlldliood  past 
their  maturity. 

All  of  this  for  neither  profit  nor  glory. 
All  of  this  as  a  dedication  to  their  na- 
tion, an  enlightened  member  of  the  fam- 
ily of  nations,  conscious  of  their  rights 
and  their  duties  and  obligations.  E>r. 
Tyrs  knew  that  the  battle  is  won  or 
lost  long  before  the  battlefield  is  reached. 
His  thinking,  his  training  of  his  nation 
provided  the  legions  for  Thomas  O 
Masaryk  in  World  War  I. 

Thr«e  years  after  the  original  Sokol 
unit  was  founded  in  Prague,  his  ideals 
came  to  America.  The  first  Sokol  unit 
came  to  life  in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Febru- 
ary 14.  1865.  Within  a  few  years  there 
were  units  in  Chicago.  New  York,  Mil- 
waukee, Cleveland,  and  Detroit.  Today 
units  reach  from  coast  to  coast,  from 
Canada  to  Mexico.  There  are  Sokol 
tmits  throughout  the  world,  all  of  them 
dedicated  to  freedom  and  liberty.  Their 
loyalty  and  ability  to  serve  are  prover- 
blaL  In  every  war  in  which  this  country 
was  Involved  our  Sokol  gymnasiums  were 
forsaken  by  their  men's  and  junior 
classes  in  favor  of  military  service.  The 
record  of  rejection  for  physical  inflrmi- 
tles  Is  less  than  one-sixteenth  of  1  per- 
cent. 

For  97  consecutive  years  the  American 
Sokol  Educational  and  Physical  Culture 
Organization  has  been  consistently  ac- 
tive in  all-round  physical  development. 
They  build  and  support  their  own  gym- 
nasiums, community  centers,  and  chil- 
dren's camps.  They  have  trained  and 
given  outstanding  coaches  and  leaders 
to    colleges,    high    schools,    and    play- 


grounds by  the  hundreds.  Mrs.  Hruska 
and  I  and  our  three  children  all  received 
Sokol  training. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  units  have 
built  new  or  expanded  their  old  gym- 
nasiums in  Baltimore.  Md.;  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Dallas.  Tex.;  and  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  Many  more  are  planning  new  Im- 
proved facilities  In  dozens  of  localities 
Tlie  Sokols  are  respected  m  every  land 
that  Is  free. 

In  captive  nations  they  were  the  first 
organizations  to  be  dissolved  by  the  Nazi 
and  Communists  wherever  they  usurped 
the  power.  The  Sokol  leaders  were 
among  the  first  to  be  imprisoned  and 
liquidated  The  Second  World  War  saw 
90  percent  of  the  Sokol  leaders,  down 
to  the  unit  level  liquidated  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  Austria.  Yugoslavia, 
and  Bulgaria. 

The  few  that  were  left  have  found  a 
similar  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists, but  the  great  mass  of  the 
former  powerful  Sokol  organizations  in 
Europe  are  far  from  being  exterminated. 
We  know  from  reliable  sources  that  the 
great  spirit  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  hu- 
man Justice  instilled  in  them  by  daunt- 
less men  and  women  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury Is  very  much  alive  and  transferred 
to  each  new  group  of  children.  We  know 
that  those  who  have  once  known  free- 
dom and  liberty  as  we  know  it  will  never 
forget  It. 

These  Sokol  trained  people  have  faith 
in  the  Inexorable  destiny  of  mankind 
The  SokoLs  in  America  have  produced 
their  own  great  leaders  and  thinkers. 
Men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  have 
felt  that  their  greatest  contribution  to 
this  great  land  would  be  to  devotedly 
serve  in  the  Sokol  ranks,  to  constantly 


train  the  young  in  that  pbyiteal,  mental, 
moral,  and  splrltaal  strength  that  Is  the 
bulwark  of  a  nation. 

It  Is  with  pride  that  I  claim  member- 
ship and  actlvlCy  in  the  American  Sokol 
organization  since  boyhood.  Mrs. 
Hruska  and  ail  our  children  have  like- 
wise profited  by  the  acttvlUes  and  bene- 
fits available  through  participation.  All 
of  us  are  grateful  for  Sokol. 

And  all  Sokols  everywhere  proudly 
view  its  sound  and  meaningful  record 
of  achievement  as  Lhey  Join  in  celebrat- 
ing tlie  iOOth  anniversary  of  this  q?lendid 
organisation. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  In  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until  Mon- 
day next  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  aad  (at  4 
o  clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order,  un- 
til Monday.  February  12,  1M3,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


ElxecuUve  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  8.  1962: 

In  thk  Axmt 

The  fullowing-uamed  offVocr,  ua4er  th« 
provtftloua  or  Utl*  10.  United  StatM  Code. 
■ecUon  306S.  to  be  asalgned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  reapon&lblllty  designated  by 
tbe  President  under  subaectlon  (e)  of  aec- 
UoQ  306S,  In  rank  at  follows:  Lt.  Oen.  Paul 
D.  UarlOns.  017625,  U^.  Armjr,  In  the  rank 
of  general. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Aaanity  Rifkts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KEUY 

or   MKW    TOUC 

IN  THB  HOXJSB  OF  REPRBSBNTATTVES 
Thursday.  February  i,  1962 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  basic  In- 
eqiiities  in  many  laws  exist.  It  is.  I  feel. 
the  duty  of  every  Member  of  Congress 
to  attempt  to  remedy  them  when  such 
situations  are  brought  to  light. 

I  have  recently  learned  that  under  the 
provisions  of  section  10  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  a  widow  of  a  Govern- 
ment employee  loses  all  aruiuity  rights 
upon  her  remarriage.  As  a  result,  should 
her  second  husband  die.  she  is  not  re- 
entitled  to  the  armulty  regardless  of  her 
financial  circumstances.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  true  If.  by  a  quirk  of  fate,  the 
second  husband  dies  1  day  after  the 
marriage. 

To  remedy  this  situation  I  have  today 
introduced  H.R.  10172,  which  would  pro- 
vide the  widow  with  a  reentitlement  to 
the  annuity  should  the  second  husband 
die.    The  bill  also  prevents  a  widow  from 


receiving  more  than  one  annuity  In  the 
event  she  had  any  entitlement  as  a  re- 
sult of  her  second  marriage. 

I  invite  and  request  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  so  desire  to  act  as  cospon- 
sors  of  this  legislation  or  to  introduce 
similar  bills. 


Remarks  Made  by  Senator  Douflas,  of 
Illinois,  at  the  Appreciation  Dinner 
Honorinx  Henry  H.  BoU 


exte:nsion  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGUS 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN   THE  SENATE  OP   THE   UNITED  BTAT^ES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1962 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.slc 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
which  I  made  at  the  appreciation  dinner 
honoring  Htnry  H.  Bolz  be  printed  in  the 
CoNCRESsioKAL  REfORD.  I  may  say  that 
Mr.  Bolz  is  secretar>'  of  the  Association 
of  Comrnene  of  Decatur.  111.  Not  only 
wa.s  he  honored  by  the  a.s.sociation    but 


the  unions  of  Decatur  also  honored  him 
at  a  dinner.  It  is  a  somewhat  unusual 
occurrence  for  the  unions  of  a  city  to 
honor  the  secretary  of  the  Association  of 
Commerce.  It  Is  an  indication  of  the 
high  esteem  In  which  Mr.  Bolz  has  been 
held. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 

STATTMcjrr  BT  ScNATOB  Paul  H.  I>ou<ilas,  or 

Illinois,    at    the    AmacuTXMi    Dimnek 

HuMouMG    Hembt    H.    Bols.    Wbdmbboat, 

Januaby   10.  1962,  Dkcatue,  III. 

lieiiry  Bole  U  a  moat  unusual  and  valuable 

citizen — one  of  the  very   beat  that  Decatur 

h)ui  ever  hud.    Tot  ]rears  he  haa  worked  with 

all    hla  heart,  bralna,  and  aoul  for  Dacatur 

He    has    tried    t<>    bring    new    loduatrlea    to 

Uecutur  nnd  haa  been  largely  sticceaBful .    He 

haa  done   thla  because  such  growtli  means 

Increased   payrolla   and    tlila   brli)#a   greater 

prosperity  and  Income  to  all. 

But  Henry  has  worked  for  many  other  civic 
purposes  as  well.  As  a  reporter  years  ago.  he 
was  one  of  those  who  promoted  the  building 
of  Lake  Decattir  which  not  only  haa  saved 
I5ecatur  economically,  but  haa  been  a  great 
recreutlonal  resource  For  years  he  haa  been 
promoting  the  idea  of  a  second  lake  to  pro- 
vide sedimentation,  water  supply,  and  added 
recreational  features  I  know  he  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  this  and  I  am  doing  my 
best  to  help  you  and  htm. 
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Henry  haa  alao  workaii  for  induatrlal  peaee 
and  greater  mMtoratandliig  anwoig  groiq»  In 
Decatur.  Unlike  the  executive  of  ■ni.^y 
chambcra  of  eommarce,  be  haa  aerer  engaged 
m  any  unlon-buating  acttrltlas,  but  taaa  tried 
to  develop  mutual  ooopttmtlao  between  labor 
and  management.  Aa  a  reaolt  there  haa  been 
teas  Industrial  warfare  In  Decatur  In  the  laat 
quarter  of  a  century  thiin  In  meet  cttlaa. 

Henry  haa  alao  worked  for  honeet,  eOolent, 
and  humane  government  and  haa  done  ao 
without  throwing  hla  wijlght  around. 

Henry  haa  done  aU  thla  beeauae  he  la  a 
truly  good  man,  tooedl}'  tolerant,  honorable, 
and  kindly.  He  haa  defoted  hia  energlea  to 
working  with  people  fof  people. 

Ood  bleea  you,  Henry,  and  may  yon  keep 
on  to  the  very  end  In  the  path  you  have 
hewn  out  for  yourself.  We  are  grateful  for 
what  you  are  and  we  wlU  all  be  your  frtends 
from  the  heart,  forever 


Ukrainian  Indepen^ace  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
car 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    UICBJQAM 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  KSPBBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9. 1962 

Mr.  DIG06.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  iSth  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan,  may  I  underscore 
the  expressions  which  have  been  made  by 
so  many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  this  Hall  with  reference  to  the  44th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  in- 
de{>endence  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  All  have  siwken  of  the  unity 
and  common  purpose  which  we  in  this 
land  share  with  the  more  than  40  million 
people  of  the  Ukraine  who  have  been 
shut  off  sliKje  1920  belilnd  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain of  Soviet  commurdsm. 

As  we  in  America  face  the  gravest 
crisis  of  tbe  centuries,  as  we  watch  the 
parallels  of  the  Ukrainian  struggle 
around  the  world,  the  monumental  Im- 
pact of  what  it  has  cost  the  Ukrainian 
people,  mentally,  physically,  and  spirit- 
ually, to  maintain  the  Ideals  and  main- 
tain the  struggle  for  the  dignity  of  free- 
dom must  strike  us  to  the  roots. 

For  2  fleeting  years  between  1918  and 
1920.  surrounded  by  hostile  forces,  they 
stniggled  to  secure  and  maintain  the 
liberty,  the  high  prize  of  self-determina- 
tion and  self-government  which  is  an 
unquenchable  striving  within  man.  But 
the  powers  against  them  were  too  great 
and  In  the  40  and  more  years  of  enslave- 
ment since  that  time,  generations  of 
Ukrainian  people  have  died  without 
knowing  the  fulfillment  of  that  which 
they  desired.  Remembering  this,  I  recall 
the  words  of  Scripture  of  the  Apostle 
Paul:  "These  all  died  In  faith,  not  hav- 
ing received  the  promises,  but  having 
seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded 
of  them,  and  embraced  them."  They 
died  in  the  faith  that  others  would  un- 
ceasingly continue  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  one  day  achieve  it  lastingly,  and 
the  evidence  is  that  their  faith  continues 
to  be  justified.  We  hear  of  uprisings 
from  time  to  time,  even  though  we  have 
not  details  of  them  and  we  know  that  the 
hope  of  freedom  remains  unabated, 
strongly  persistent,  and  vibrant. 


We  whose  lives  are  alao  staked  tai  the 
tenets  of  Uberty  and  individual  freedom 
must  and  do  rapport  this  struggle  of  the 
XTkratnlan  people  We  are  grateful  for 
this  continuing  Tahant  resistance  to  tbe 
rule  and  force  of  Communist  tyranny. 
It  is  an  inaeparable  part  of  our  fight  that 
men  everywhere  who  wish  to  be  free  shall 
be  free  and  to  the  hard  pursuit  of  this 
objective  our  Nation  Is  pledged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  Just  a  week's 
observance,  this  anniversary  we  share 
with  the  people  of  the  Ukraine.  We 
would  want  Ukrainians  evenrwhere  to 
know  our  Nation  is  Intensely  and 
urgently  aware  of  their  aspirations  and 
these  aspirations  are  before  us  as  we 
day  by  day  proceed  with  the  task  of 
making  secure  in  the  world  the  right  to 
freedom. 


SlMft  Explanatioa  of  H.R.  10078 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8, 1962 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
last  Monday  I  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide studoxt  loans  and  require  a  study 
and  report  as  to  the  extent  to  which  oiu- 
present  Inadequate  and  fragmented  ap- 
proach could  be  replaced  and  should  be 
supplemented  by  such  a  loan  program. 

This  bin  is  Intended  to  provide  loans 
for  better  than  average  students  who 
are  unable  to  attend  ctdlege  without  a 
loan.  Under  the  proposal,  repayment  of 
the  loan  would  begin  the  second  year  aft- 
er the  student  completes  full-time  study, 
and  the  loan  would  be  repaid  at  the  rate 
of  5  percent  of  the  individual's  net  tax- 
able income  per  year. 

The  bill  would  allot  loan  funds  to  col- 
leges, which  In  turn  would  make  the 
loans.  TTie  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  200,000  interest-free  loans  to 
be  repaid  from  future  earnings  would  be 
sUtMut  the  same  amount  as  the  40.000 
scholarships  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion and  Included  In  the  higher  education 
bill   as  recently  passed  in  the  Senate. 

This  would  be  a  much  better  approach, 
for  more  students  would  participate.  It 
would  not  interfere  with  existing  scholar- 
ships and  would  assure  continued  com- 
petition for  private  scholarships,  and  it 
would  permit  some  students  below  the 
goiius  level  to  develop  their  talents  also. 

We  do  not  want  a  situation  where  only 
those  who  can  memorize  best  go  to  col- 
lege— we  also  want  to  develop  those  stu- 
dents who  question,  think,  and  analjp^e, 
but  who  tend  to  get  B's  rather  than  A's. 
Th(Hnas  Edison  and  Albert  Einstein  were 
both  In  this  cat^ory,  and,  like  them, 
some  students  bloom  late  but  with  a 
more  solid  and  better  balanced  founda- 
tion. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  greatest  advan- 
tage our  educational  system  has  had  over 
the  Soviet  system  Is  that  we  usually  have 
given  students  the  freedom  of  choice  in 
what  course  they  will  take;  however, 
since  shortages  have  appeared  in  several 


professions  and  skills,  the  tendency  has 
been  to  have  Federal  sdioianhlps  in 
aptdOe  areas  which  win  dtvert  students 
from  the  courses  of  study  they  prefer. 
and  next  we  find  shortages  In  some  area 
from  which  students  were  dhmted. 

There  are  some  S4  different  programs 
dealing  with  parts  of  the  problem  cm  a 
piecemeal  basis.  I  believe  the  total  cost 
of  this  Increasingly  splintering  amiroaeh 
is  more  than  the  cost  of  having  a  broad 
loan  program  under  which  there  would 
be  eiMnigh  graduates  taking  the  courses 
they  (dioose  to  fin  all  the  needs.  I  be- 
lieve the  total  cost  of  an  interest-free 
loan  repayable  out  of  future  earnings  is 
only  about  one-fifth  as  mneh  as  the  cost 
of  scholarships  and  thus  five  timwa  as 
many  rtudents  cai  be  given  loans  with 
the  same  cost  to  the  Oovemmeni. 

If  we  had  more  going  to  college  who 
are  now  looking  for  imairii>f<^  jobs  ^j**^ 
do  not  exist,  we  would  not  need  to  try 
to  guide  students  into  courses  of  study 
they  do  not  pref ».  We  are  graduating 
about  800.000  studmts  per  year  and 
about  200.000  more  of  ooUege  ability  are 
unable  to  attend  college  due  to  needing 
an  average  of  $700. 

On  the  average,  the  young  people  could 
secure  the  balance  of  tl^  money  needed 
and  would  gladly  repay  from  future 
earnings.  These  young  men  and  wamoi 
have  been  adding  to  the  nnonployment 
rolls  or  replacing  unskilled  workers  at 
the  very  time  when  there  is  a  shortage  of 
some  professions  and  skills,  especially  in 
the  electronics  field. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  study  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  Federal 
grant  and  assistance  programs  designed 
to  Induce  students  Into  particular  courses 
of  study  have  diverted  students  from 
other  courses  of  study  which  tbey  pre- 
ferred and  for  which  other  Federal  grant 
or  assistance  programs  have  been  en- 
acted. It  win  also  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  provisions  of  this  act  can 
reasonably  replace  various  other  Fed««l 
grants  or  assistance  programs  designed 
to  overcome  the  financial  barrier  to  stu- 
dents atteiKllng  an  institution  of  higher 
education. 

College  graduates  will  not  be  as  effi- 
cient and  productive  if  tbey  are  in  a  line 
of  work  or  a  profession  that  tbey  did  not 
really  want  anyway.  I  think  freedom  of 
choice  should  be  given  greater  weight  and 
that  it  is  time  we  reappraise  the  direc- 
tion we  have  been  going  and  expand  the 
whole  base  of  higher  education  under  a 
less  expensive  approach  rather  than  try- 
ing to  induce  students  into  course  of 
study  they  do  not  prefer. 


The  Boy  Scouts'  BirtMay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  mw  jxasrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVSS 

Thursday,  February  8, 1962 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  52  years 
ago  today  one  of  the  great  organizations 
of  our  time  was  bom.    For  on  February 

8,  1910,  under  the  original  leadership  of 
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a  dadifUd  Chicto  pubUiber.  Mr.  WU- 
11am  D.  Bore;  tb»  Bar  fleoute  of  Am«r- 
IM  OMM  Into  iMlBf .  Uk»  our  Ttry  Na- 
llon,  tho  Boy  Seouts  bad  tholr  rooto  In 
■nffUab  toU.  and  It  WM  ttior*  that  Mr. 
Bo7o«  BMC  and  was  In^Hrod  br  0lr  Rob- 
•rt  Bad«i  PowaU.  foondor  of  th»  Seout- 
Inc  mowMnl 

On  tbl«  oaoaakin  of  Jojr  and  Mtlafao- 
tion  to  Seouta  ararywhort.  Z  am  daUchtad 
to  Jotn  tn  tha  latitta  to  thla  truly  mac- 
nllloant  org  anliatlon.  Z  know  that  aaeh 
of  you  aharm  my  prlda  tn  tha  oatatandlnff 
wott  that  Seoutlnf  doaa  for  tha  youth 
of  Amartea.  Mora  than  SO  million  boyi 
ham  rteatrad  tha  sraat  and  laattng  bana- 
flta  that  ooma  from  balondng  to  the 
Seouta  ilnea  it  wat  founded  hare  In  our 
Nation'!  Capltkl  thla  half  century  aco. 

Z  am  lure  that  none  of  ue  U  unaware 
of  the  great  aenrloe  thla  organization 
oontlnuee  to  perform  erery  day.  More 
than  9  million  Scouts  and  leaders  are 
aotlTely  building  the  character  and  phys- 
ical fitness  of  our  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
And.  as  with  many  other  fine  organiza- 
tions who  perform  dedicated  work,  they 
accomplish  this  without  asking  or  re- 
ceiving any  money  from  our  Federal 
Treasury. 


PaHkal  lalaeace  ia  AwarJiag  of  Can- 
tracts  for  Defense  Parposes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENaE 

or  CAUrosNiA 

IN  THX  SZNATB  OF  THX  CNITKD  8TATSS 

Thursday,  February  g,  1962 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 25.  1M2,  the  chairman  of  the  Cali- 
fornia congressional  delegation  sent  a 
letter  to  Secretary  McNamara,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  political  groups 
will  attempt  to  influence  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary services  in  the  awarding  of  contracts 
for  defense  purposes.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense,  on  February  2,  19fl2,  answered 
Congressman  Shippard's  letter  and 
stated  unequivocally  that  "capability  of 
performance,  quality,  and  price  are  pri- 
mary factors  in  our  determinations." 

We  in  California  are  glad  to  hear  this 
because  we  believe  that  these  defense 
contracts  should  be  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  which  firm  can  produce  the  best  prod- 
uct at  the  lowest  price  and  in  the  earliest 
possible  time.  The  State  of  California 
which,  this  year,  will  become  the  first 
State,  populationwise.  in  the  United 
States,  with  38  Congressmen,  intends  to 
comi)ete  for  defense  business  on  the 
merits.  We  challenge  our  critics  to 
sharpen  their  pencils  if  they  want  to 
compete  with  us  and  we  propose,  al- 
though we  have  great  political  power,  to 
resist  politics  in  the  awarding  of  defense 
contracts.  I  assert  again  that  we  are 
willing,  in  every  instance,  to  compete  on 
the  merits  with  those  who  claim  Cali- 
fornia gets  too  much  of  the  defense  busi- 
ness of  this  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Rkcokd  the  letter  of  January  25.  1962, 
written  by  Congressman  Shsppaso,  and 


the  anawar  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  oorra- 
ipondanoa  waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Racoao,  as  follows: 

Oowosass  or  run  Uwrno  Statw, 

Vitvn  or  nsrs— WT ATTY— , 
Washington,  D.O.,  January  IS.  /Ma. 
The  Honorabls  Kommn  B.  UcMamama, 

iacrttary  of  Dt/tn»€, 
WaiMngton,  DC. 

DBAS  Ms.  ttacavTAST  Onc«  again  th«r«  U 
•TldSD««  that  political  groups  win  atumpt 
to  InduMios  ths  U0.  mlllUry  wnrloM  to 
award  eontntets  bas*d  on  gaograpbie.  dla- 
trasaad  ar««,  or  otb«r  oonaidaratlona  Inataad 
of  quality  and  coat.  In  our  opUilon,  tha  Im- 
port«ne«  of  raslatlng  aucb  praaatiraa  cannot 
ba  oraratatad. 

Last  montb.  a  Naw  York  Timaa  article 
■tatad  tbt  Nnr  York  congraaalonal  da.aga- 
tlon't  ■taarlr.g  commlttea  protaatad  to  you 
about  a  dacUne  In  New  Tork'a  defanaa  bual- 
neaa,  and  went  on  to  quota  that  cominlttaa 
aa  atatlng  such  dacUna  "la  truly  abocklng 
when  read  In  relation  to  the  atatUtlca  re- 
flecting the  Increaalngly  dominant  role  of 
California  In  such  procurementa."  What 
would  truly  be  ahocklng,  Mr.  Secretary,  la 
If  military  procurement  officials  allowed 
themselvea  to  be  awayad  by  tbla  type  of 
appeal 

We  aiao  noticed  In  Washington  newspapers 
the  action  of  the  Oovtrnor  of  Maryland  and 
a  committee  Including  Maryland  Congreas- 
men  seeking  defense  work  In  their  State  be- 
cause one  of  their  defense  companies  waa 
laying  off  some  2,500  workers  (It  was  Inter- 
esting to  note  the  same  company  at  the  same 
time  had  added  3,000  employees  at  Its  plant 
locations  In  Colorado  and  Florida.)  This 
action  ImltJites  similar  actions  by  other 
States  In  the  past  year  or  two,  and  most  of 
the  criticism  Is  leveled  at  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia 

Historically  our  military  services  have  led 
tha  world  In  their  mUltary  might  and  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  welfare  of  omi  Nation  de- 
pends on  Its  ability  to  continue  that  leader- 
ship. During  this  history  of  leadership,  the 
services  have  consistently  bought  from  the 
private  firms  producing  the  best  and  most 
advanced  articles  at  tiie  lowest  cost  Thus, 
quality  and  price  have  been  the  two  Im- 
portant considerations  In  the  minds  of  mili- 
tary procurement  officials,  and  this  baals  for 
procurement  has  helped  greatly  In  achieving 
our  Nation's  outstanding  record  of  military 
success 

To  buy  on  any  other  basis  invites  second- 
rate  products  at  excessive  costs  during  a  time 
when  neither  the  world  situation  nor  the 
economy  of  our  Nation  will  allow  us  such  a 
lux\iry. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  our  Nation's  top 
defense  manufacturing  Arms  are  located  In 
California  Is  due  to  many  good  and  under- 
standable reasons.  Including  the  benefits 
from  the  close  availability  of  an  experienced 
and  very  skilled  pool  of  workers  and  tech- 
nicians. For  similar  reasons,  other  Indus- 
tries have  concentrated  In  other  sections  of 
our  country,  such  as  textile  firms  in  the 
Northeast  and  South,  automotive  firms  In 
Michigan,  electronic  firms  in  Northeastern 
and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  steel  and  other 
metal  products  In  the  East  and  Midwest 
But  the  California  congressional  delegation 
never  has  complained  of  concentration  of 
Government  purchases  of  such  items  In  those 
geographic  areas.  The  same  principle  holds 
true  here:  it  Is  to  the  advantage  of  our  Na- 
tion to  make  Government  purchases  on  the 
basis  of  merit — and  not  on  the  basis  of  sup- 
port for  a  geographical  area 

Our  experience  with  California  defense 
producu  manufacturers  Indicates  th.it  they 
are  unanimous  In  their  willingness,  and 
eagerness,  to  compete  for  Government  busi- 
ness on  a  strictly  merit  basis — without  seek- 


ing gaographle  or  any  othar  tjrps  of  apseUl 
favor.  Indaad.  tlMy  ax*  eonoamsd  tliat  gso- 
graphle  favor  for  otbar  aaoUoos  of  ths  Ma- 
tlon  may  mafca  It  dlOoiUt  or  tlism  to  som- 
pata  on  martt  alona. 

Tba  Stat*  of  Oallfoml*  aatf  lis  ooagraa- 
alonal  dalagstlon,  of  vhlflh  I  sas  siMUnasn, 
abarsa  tbla  oonoam  la  bahaU  of  our  tbou- 
asnda  of  afclllad  workara  and  our  BMay  Ana 
msntifacturan  In  OalUomla.  We  hops  you 
may  ba  abla  to  aaaura  ua  ws  bave  ao  oatiaa 
for  such  ooaoarn. 

Wa  ara  sanding  ooplaa  at  this  letter  to 
yotir  tbraa  aarrloa  gaeratarlss.  aad  anotbsr 
to  Mr.  Jamas  Wabb,  sa  ws  believe  tt  would 
ba  aa  graat  s  mlauka  for  tbs  Mattoaal  Asro- 
nsutloa  and  Spaca  Admlnlalratloo  as  for  tha 
Dapartmant  of  Dafanaa  to  down^sds  thatr 
procuramant  afforta. 

Tbsnk  you  for  your  eonalderstloa  of  thla 
mattar,  and  wa  would  ba  vary  latarssted  to 
hava  your  oommenta  In  raply. 
Toura  vary  trtily, 

Habbt  R.  Bhbfvsib, 
Chairman.     California     Oongrtuional 
Delegation 


Turn  SacBSTAaT  or 
Wa.^hington,  February  2,  1M2. 

Dkai  Ma  SHXppAao:  I  appraclata  your  let- 
ter of  January  25,  tutlng  your  vlawa  on  tha 
subject  of  defense  procurement  policlaa. 

It  Is,  Indeed,  the  i>ollcy  of  thla  Department 
to  award  defense  contracta  with  full  recog- 
nition to  the  prlorlUea  Involving  oonaldera- 
tlons  of  merit  Capability  of  performance, 
quality,  and  price  are  primary  faetors  Ln  our 
determinations.  We  are  currantiy  angagad 
In  Intensive  efforta  to  atrengthen  Inoantlvaa 
for  outstandli^  performanca. 

As  I  stated  before  tha  Armad  Sarvloaa 
Committee,  we  recognise  that  ehangaa  in 
military  programs  create  vary  difficult  prob- 
lems for  the  buslneaaes,  communltlaa,  and  In- 
dividuals alTected.  Therefore,  we  have  taken 
such  reasonable  measures  aa  lie  within  the 
capabllltlaa  of  the  Government  to  alleviate 
hardships  Within  the  Defense  Dapartmant 
Itself  we  have  eatabllahed  a  apaeUU  office 
to  deal  with  problems  stemming  fran  auch 
dislocations.  We  shall  continue  thaac  efforts 
In  the  future  but  we  cannot  compromise 
the  basic  principle  that  the  defanaa  programs 
must  t>e  guided  primarily  by  national  aecu- 
rlty   requirements. 

We  appreciate  your  support  for  thla  baalc 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Defenaa. 
Sincerely. 

Roaanr  8.  McNamasa. 


The  HoBse  laterstats  aad  Feresfa  Cass- 
mcrce  G»mmittee  Will  Be  Asked  Te 
Coodnct  an  lavesticatioB  Stady  of  tkc 
Adequacy  of  tlie  Rcgalatian  of  Noa- 
schednled  Airliaes  ia  tbe  lifht  of  the 
Imperial  Airliaes  Crash  at  Rkkmoad, 
Vs.,  November  8,  1961,  KHIiaff  74 
Army  Recmits  aad  3  G-ewaseasbers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PKNNSTLVAfOA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Thursday,  February  8, 1992 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  8.  I  refrained  from  signing  the 
report  of  the  special  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  to 

inve^tisate  the  Imperial  Airlines  plane 


erash  near  Richmond,  Va.,  Norembcr  t. 
I9gl.  at  which  time  74  Army  reerulta  and 
3  crewmembers  lost  tholr  llvaa. 

In  refraining  from  algnlng  tha  tub- 
committee  report  the  following  gtala. 
ment  rereala  my  additional  yiewtwhkh  Z 
filed  with  tha  sabeomfl&lttoa  chatnnaa. 
rtrflowlng  the  ■tatematit  la  a  eopy  of  tba 
Hotise  mohitkm  I  ln«and  to  tntroduee 
on  Monday,  February  13.  1M3.  wtaleta 
would  auttoorlze  tbe  Committee  on  Intar- 
state  and  Foreign  Comnaroa  to  oonduet 
an  Investigation  and  iitudy  of  tbe  ada- 
quaey  of  tba  raciUatlon  of  nonecbaduled 
ahrttnaa  In  tbe  light  of  tha  Imperial  Air- 
lines eraab  near  Rlehotood.  Va..  ICovem- 
bert,l»gl: 

AoDrrioMAL  Vow*  rr  RsrcvnrrATrvs  Jai 
E.  ▼*»  ZawBT.  or  PsiilraTi.T*iru, 
or  a  Brwcui.  Wnnctmntetna  or  tnm  Hooas 
CoMMTrm  oM  Auf Ks  Ecavscas  To  larans- 
•aTB  Ouas  or  Zao^OAL  ABLons.  Iwc.  An* 
wuun  AT  RJCHMOWD,  Va.,  Nomtsai  8.  1061 

WhUa  I  am  In  aooord  gsnanlly  with  tba 
vlawa  axpraaaad  by  my  ocllaaguaa,  Mr.  HaaoT 
aad  Mr.  BaawRxa.  It  la  laj  opinion  that  the 
committee  report  and  nscommendatlona  do 
not  deal  adequately  wltb  the  altuatlon  re- 
anltlnf  from  the  air  tragedy  on  Namnber  8, 
leei.  that  took  tbe  Uvea  of  74  Army  recrolta 
and  S  erewmembera. 

On  page  S018  of  the  aiwctal  aubconamtttaa 
hearings.  Administrator  Alan  Boyd,  of  tha 
Civil  Aeronautloa  Admlnlatratloix.  bad  thla 
to  aay: 

"The  nature  of  the  violatlona  were  In  tha 
economic  area:  (1)  the  submission  of  mla- 
leadlng  financial  data;  (2)  ticketing  Irregu- 
lanuea:  (3)  tariff  vlolaUoiis:  (4)  ftllng  falae 
statements  with  the  Board." 

On  pace  SOTS  of  the  bearlnga  Majeeb  Hal- 
aby.  Federal  Aviation  Agency  Admlnlstratco', 
said: 

"A  sp>eclal  Inspection  conducted  In  August, 
September,  and  November  1961  Indicated 
the  foUovlng  dlscrepantlee:  (1)  nae  of  un- 
certificated airmen  on  a  revenue  flight;  (2) 
noncompliance  with  alr]>lane  fligbt  manual; 
(3)  fallxire  to  file  a  flight  plan  prior  to  a 
particular  flight;  (4)  ujiauthorized  appear- 
ance on  an  aircraft  flight  deck;  (6)  a  failure 
to  llat  all  mechanical  tUacrepanclee;  (6) 
larrylng  aircraft  without  ferry  flight  authori- 
zation; (7)  atJsence  of  'uel  recorda  for  the 
month  of  October  1981 ." 

On  page  9077  of  the  hearings  I  asked  Ad- 
ministrator Halaby  the  question  aa  to  wheth- 
er or  not  "there  waa  connialon  In  the  cockpit 
aa  the  raaiilt  of  a  conversation  between  the 
pilot  and  oopilot,  aa  to  who  would  pilot  the 
ship.  Doea  thia  cockpit  <x>nfuElon  atem  from 
lack  of  management?"  Administrator  Hal- 
aby replied : 

"I  would  say  it  represeiits  both." 

In  the  CAB'S  accident  report  released  on 
February  6.  198?,  on  pagv  24  the  following  la 
stated: 

"Prom  a  study  of  all  information  avail- 
able to  tbe  Board  it  is  concluded  that  thla 
flight  crew  was  not  capable  of  performing 
the  function  or  aaaumlng  the  responaibllity 
for  the  Job  they  preaum<)d  to  do.  Hie  Board 
further  condudea  tha*.  the  management 
personnel  of  Imperial  Airlinea  should  have 
Ijeen  aware  of  the  maimer  in  which  com- 
pany operations  were  being  accomplished.  It 
Is  believed  that  the  substandard  mainte- 
nance practloea  of  Imperisl'a  employeea  ware 
condoned  by  management.  The  manner  in 
which  nvalntenance  personnel  recorda  wci« 
kept  by  the  compiaiy  conflrms  this 
conclusion." 

The  above  statementf.  by  the  Administra- 
tors of  the  Ctvli  Aeroniiutlcs  Board  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agenc3',  as  well  as  the  CAB 
report  of  February  S,  IMM,  show  avidcnee  of 
criminal  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agement and  employeea  of  Imperial  Airlinea, 


raaulttag  in  tbs  death  U  74  Army  rscrulU 
and  %  orewmembsra. 

In  view  of  the  allagatlons  which  bocdsr  on 
erUalnal  nsgllgenos.  tt  is  my  opinion  thst 
the  \JM.  Ooremmsnt  hss  the  following 
rsspoaalMUtf: 

1.  insist  Ibat  the  fladtagi  of  both  iBvastl- 
«o  ths  Departasat  td 
the  AMoney  Osnsrsl  pro- 
ly  to  del  SI  mills  tns  legality 
of  brlaglBg  srteinal  otasqas  sgslaat  Impsrlsl 
Alrliasa.  ^^ 

9.  It  is  my  intaatlon  to  introduce  the 
propsr  reaoltttlon  la  ths  Botias  of  Raprassnt- 
atlTSs  auttaeelalag  a  foU-soale  oongrseslonsl 
UfasMfstlOB  or  tbe  (Xiil  Asronantles  Board 
sad  tbe  Fadsrsl  Artotloo  Agney  in  relation 
to  tbe  ■etiasr  la  wbtan  tbey  srtralalsNrsd 
lavs  rsgaMttng  tbs  stipplaoasntsl  slrllnaa. 
eommonly  refscrad  to  as  nonskeda.  Tbla 
UiTSstigatlon  should  Includs  ths  Imperial 
AlrUnaa  tragedy  November  8.  IMl,  to  the 
end  that  atich  a  tra^redy  ahould  not  happen 


Rom  the  February  7,  1003,  laane  of  the 
Waahlnfton  DaUy  Hewa,  I  quota  the  foUow- 
Ing  tenmg  statMnent: 

"Tbe  onUooa  neglect.  aU  around,  whldi 
reeuHed  in  tbe  Blchmond  tragedy  la 
unforghmbU." 

For  the  raaaona  cited  above  I  refused  to 
sign  the  aubcommlttee  report. 

H.  Res. — 
Baaolutlon  to  suthorice  the  Committee  on 
Intaratate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to  con- 
duct an  Inveatlgatlon  and  atudy  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  regulation  of  nonached- 
ulad  airlinea 

MtMtlved.  That  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  rutxxnnmittee,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
Inveatlgation  and  study  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tlcaMa  time  of  the  adequacy  of  the  regula- 
tion at  aupplemental  air  oarriera  (oammanly 
referred  to  as  "nonacheduled  airlines") .  with 
particuXar  emphaaia  upon  Imperial  Airlinea, 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautica  Board  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  insofar  as  concerns  re- 
quirements of  safe  equipment,  competent 
and  trained  personnel,  sufllcient  inspections 
and  other  aafety  measuree,  adequate  malnte- 
nanoe.  adequate  records  of  maintenance 
and  acrvi<^ng,  and  oomj^lance  with 
operating  standarda,  instructions,  and  man- 
uals. Such  investigation  and  study  ahall 
lie  conducted  in  the  light  of  the  crash  of  an 
aircraft  of  the  Imperial  Airlines  on  Novem- 
ber 8.  19ei,  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  killing 
74  Armed  Forcee  reerulta  and  8  membera  ot 
ttie  crew,  in  order  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  this  tragedy  waa  the  result  of  in- 
adequate regulations  or  Inadequate  enforce- 
ment of  existing  regulations,  as  well  as 
iMglect  on  the  part  of  management  and  em- 
ployees of  that  airline,  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mending such  meastires  as  the  Congress  may 
adopt  to  prevent  a  reci'^rence  of  the  factcH^ 
leading  to  this  tragedy. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  oommittee  or  subcommittee  is  au- 
thoriaed  to  sit  and  act  during  the  preaent 
Congreaa  at  auch  timea  and  placea  within 
the  United  States,  including  any  Common- 
wealth or  possession  thereof,  whether  the 
House  is  In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  l>e  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
of  the  committee  designated  by  him,  and 
may  l>e  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
auch  chairman  or  member. 

Tha  oonunlttae  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  aotm  as  pzaetieable  diving  the  preaent 
Oongreaa  the  reauite  of  its  investigation  and 


study,  togstbsr  wltb  snob 

as  It  dssBs  adTlssbls.    Aay  aoeb  report 

which  Is  mads  wbsn  ths  Mouss  Is  not  la 

session  shah  be  fllsd  with  tts  Olsrk  of  ths 

House. 


Radio  Oear  CluuMbi 
Rasavrca 


A  IMiBM 


EXTENSION  or  RBMABXS 
or 

HON.  J.  CARLTON  LOSER 


or  TSirwi 

IM  THS  HOnSB  OF  ] 


rATEVBB 


Thunday,  Februam  t,  1962 

Mr.  LOSER.  Mr.  Speaker 
has  before  It  bills  to  pieeeiie  extsttaig 
radio  elear  dhannels.  I  am  tbe  author 
of  one.  Recently  a  new  defenae  use  of 
tliese  cJiannels  came  to  light.  It  adds 
another  compelling  reaacm  for  aivroval 
of  the  legislation. 

Testifying  for  the  Defenae  Depart- 
ment. February  2,  1963.  MaJ.  Oen.  Jofm 
B.  Bestlc.  Director  of  Tdewwnmunica- 
tloru  for  the  UJS.  Air  Force,  said: 

With  respect  to  the  technical  aapacta  we 
hare  been  asked  to  comment  on,  we  favor 
Increaaed  power  and  clear  channel  <q;>eration 
to  aid  in  aurvivahle  conununleatlana. 

The  threat  to  clear  channels  stems 
from  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. It  has  unfortiinatriy  voted  to 
deatroy  <me-half  of  them.  The  House 
Commerce  Committee  aaked  tbe  Com- 
miaslon  by  letter  last  September  to  ctelay 
the  action  until  the  committee  eould 
study  It.  The  Commission  reidied  to  the 
letter  but  refused  to  heed  the  request. 

A  clear  channel  Is  one  upon  which 
only  one  radio  station  operatea  at  night. 
These  channels  were  allocated  originally 
to  make  possible  round-thendock  radio 
listening  to  farflung  remote  rural  re- 
gions. Tliey  serve  the  same  purpoae 
today.  While  the  Nation  haa  istMmlaed. 
neariy  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  land 
£u-ea  still  depends  completely  and  solely 
umn  clear  chann^  as  its  only  source  of 
nighttime  radio  servloe.  Over  25  millkm 
people,  plvis  travelers  in  that  area,  get  no 
other  acceptable  radio  signala  between 
sunset  and  sunrise.  Other  millions  de- 
pend on  them  for  a  choice  of  programs. 
The  engineering  basis  for  this  is  the 
same  today  as  it  was  when  tbe  channels 
were  originally  established. 

Currently  25  of  the  107  standard 
broadcast  channels  are  XJB.  I-A  clear 
channels.  The  other  82  diannels  are 
used  by  regional,  local,  and  other  sta- 
tions. 

Originally  there  were  40  such  chan- 
nels. Urban  presstu'es  over  the  years  led 
the  FCC  to  destroy  15  of  them.  Now 
it  proposes  to  destroy  13  more,  leaving 
only  12.  In  fact,  it  says  it  may  even- 
tually also  destroy  all  clear  channels. 
Urns,  it  perpetuates  its  ivactioe  of 
brinfl^ng  more  and  better  a^rioe  to  ur- 
ban areas  while  failing  to  meet  its  obU- 
gation  for  more  and  better  aervice  to 
remote  and  rural  regions.  Tet,  these 
are  the  very  people  who  rely  on  radio 
more  in  th^  business  and  dally  lives 
than  moat  others.  These  are  tbe  people 
who  likewise  have  poorer  television  serv- 
ice. -.  .  .  . 
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ThcM  were  the  faeU  that  led  me  to 
Introduce  R.R.  8274.  My  blU  freezes  the 
26  dear  channel*  a«  clear  channel*.  I 
feel,  furthermore,  that  no  more  itatlona 
•hould  be  added  to  the  I-B  channels. 
I  only  wish  It  were  possible  to  restore 
severtU  of  them  to  I-A  chaimels. 

Now  the  defense  use  of  these  channels 
enters  Into  the  picture. 

In  appearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Power  and  Communications  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  General  Beetle  said : 

nSA7  war  exercises  and  operational 
■nttly—  have  proved  that  an  enemy  using 
nuelaar  weapons  could  cause  wide  damage 
to  military  circuits.  Further,  data  exist 
which  show  that  nuclear  bursts  can  knock 
out  high  frequency  communications  for  sev- 
eral hours.  Considering  this,  we  must  ex- 
ploit every  means  of  communicating  which 
may  survive. 

A  resource  for  communications  surviva- 
bility lies  In  the  radio  and  television  broad- 
cast stations.  The  feasibility  of  using  the 
station  frequency  for  communicating  at  the 
same  time  the  regular  program  Is  on  the  air 
was  proved  by  a  series  of  tesU  directed  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stafl.  The  technical  abil- 
ity to  operate  simultaneously  Is  necessary 
because  It  would  not  be  In  the  public  Inter- 
est to  withdraw  a  broadcast  station  from  Its 
normal  function  In  peacetime. 

We  are  Installing  a  circuit  using  the 
above  technique.  The  circuit  will  be  physi- 
cally separated  and  completely  Independent 
from  any  other  conununlcatlon  system.  In- 
itially, we  shall  test  the  circuit  to  determine 
operating  effectiveness  and  to  Identify  prob- 
lems. If  the  circuit  confirms  our  thinking 
and  proves  acceptable,  we  will  automate  It 
as  rapidly  as  procurement  and  engineering 
procedures  will  allow. 

Although  every  broadcast  station  would 
undoubtedly  cooperate,  the  stations  repre- 
sented by  the  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting 
Service  (CCBS)  are  major  contributors  to 
our  circuit  because  of  the  technical  ad- 
vantages they  offer.  Specifically,  their  geo- 
graphic coverage  Is  wldsr  than  other  sta- 
tions propagating  over  the  desired  paths; 
their  (iegree  of  reliability  is  superior  because 
they  broadcast  on  discrete  frequencies  and 
are  therefore  leas  susceptible  to  inter- 
ference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  this  tesU- 
mony  and  a  preponderance  of  other  evi- 
dence, the  PCC's  September  1961  deci- 
sion must  be  set  aside  by  the  Congress. 
It  Is  the  Congress.  In  the  ultimate,  that 
must  bear  the  responsibility  for  serving 
and  protecting  the  "public  interest,  con- 
venience and  necessity"  in  the  use  of 
radio  channels. 

Perhaps  the  PCC  did  not  know  of  the 
full  defense  potential  of  clear  channels 
when  it  made  its  decision.  That  is  un- 
derstandable. Several  of  the  channels 
that  it  plans  to  destroy  are  key  links  in 
the  Defense  Department's  system. 

The  Congress  must  recognize  that  the 
ground  wave  signals  now  used  and  re- 
ferred to  by  General  Beetle  are  of  an  ex- 
tremely low  order  and  that  higher  power 
is  needed  to  extend  and  Increase  the 
reUabillty  of  the  system.  And  who  is 
able  to  predict  the  future  use  of  these 
channels  in  defense  and  foreign  rela- 
tions? 

The  use  of  higher  power,  such  as 
Mexico  and  numerous  other  countries 
have  used  for  a  long  time,  on  clear  chan- 
nels la  the  only  technical  way  to  im- 
prove inadequate   nighttime  radio  sig- 


nals to  over  29  million  people.  Bills  now 
before  the  Congress  also  authorize  the 
use  of  higher  power. 

The  Commission  cannot  deny  that 
when  a  I-A  clear  channel  is  destroyed 
by  the  addition  of  another  station 
thereto  that  additional  duplications  fol- 
low inevitably,  thus  reducing  to  practi- 
cally zero  the  original  clear  channels' 
ability  to  fulfill  Its  intended  function. 

The  reason  is  simple.  At  night  radio 
signals  that  move  skjrward  are  reflected 
back  to  earth  when  they  hit  the  iono- 
sphere. This  does  not  happen  to  a  sig- 
niflcant  degree  in  the  daytime.  At  night 
these  reflected  signals  interfere  with  and 
distort  all  signals  on  the  speciflc  channel 
involved  for  hundreds  and  sometimes 
thousands  of  miles.  There  is  no  way  to 
prevent  this. 

This  is  why  only  one  station  may  oper- 
ate on  a  clear  channel  at  night  If  that 
station  is  to  serve  distant  points.  It  is 
why  local  and  regional  stations  find  their 
coverage  vastly  reduced  after  sunset. 
It  is  why  their  more  distant  nighttime 
signals  are  garbled  as  they  collide  with 
the  reflected  skywave  signals  of  other 
stations  operating  on  their  channel. 

These  reflected  or  skywave  siKnals 
furthermore  form  the  basis  for  the  argu- 
ments against  the  daytime  stations 
operatintt  additional  hours  without  cre- 
ating radio  chaos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  engineering  basis 
which  makes  clear  channels  necessary 
if  millions  of  Americans  are  going  to  get 
any  acceptable  nighttime  radio  service. 
The  PCC's  proposal  does  violence  to  this 
accepted  engineering  fact.  It  places  in 
jeopardy  the  Defense  Department's  full- 
est use  of  the^e  channels.  It  does  prac- 
tically nothing  to  Improve  inadequate 
nighttime  rural  radio  service.  In  fact  it 
will  bar  forever  the  only  known  way  of 
improving  that  service  on  the  channels 
it  plans  to  destroy,  the  route  of  power 
in  excess  of  50  kilowatts,  an  outmoded 
power  ceiling  that  we  have  been  an- 
chored to  by  the  Commission  since  the 
early  thirties. 

The  Commission's  answer  to  better 
i^ral  radio  service  after  sunset,  accord- 
ing to  testimony,  would  bring  better 
radio  service  to  some  250.000  rural 
Americans  out  of  a  total  of  25  million  in 
need  of  Improved  service.  If  the  addi- 
tion of  stations  were  an  tmswer  to  the 
problem  it  would  have  t)een  solved  long 
ago.  The  Commission  has  permitted 
the  number  of  radio  stations  to  operate 
at  night  during  the  past  15  years  to 
double.  But  the  addition  of  nearly  1.000 
of  these  stations  making  a  total  of  nearly 
2.000  such  stations  operating  today  has 
left  over  25  million  rural  and  small -town 
Americans  without  nighttime  radio  serv- 
ice save  for  the  clear  channel  signals 
Yet,  the  Commission  proposes  to  solve 
the  problem  of  inadequate  rural  radio 
service  by  adding  a  dozen  or  so  more 
stations. 

It  would  be  desirable,  of  course.  If 
there  was  an  AM  local  full-time  radio 
station  every  few  miles  throughout  our 
thousands  of  thinly  populated  square 
miles.  Each  could  supplement  local 
nighttime  service  to  that  of  the  clear 
channel  stations.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
technically  and  economically  impcssible 
Mc^t  of  these  areas  simply  cannot  flnan- 


clally  support  a  radio  ttatlon.  X  know 
of  no  qualified  person  who  takes  excep- 
tion to  this. 

The  matter  of  the  beat  um  of  AM 
radio  clear  channels  waa  r*ia«l  for  the 
third  time  on  February  20.  IMft,  when 
the  FCC  upon  its  own  motion  Mt  into 
operation  an  investigation  (docket  6741) 
as  to  how,  among  other  things,  radio 
service  to  remote  rural  regions  could  be 
improved.  Only  one  PCC  Commissioner 
on  the  Commission  today  sat  through 
those  hearings. 

After  16  years  the  CommlSBion  would 
now  resolve  the  issue  by  destroying  one- 
half  of  the  clear  channels  brlnghig  bet- 
ter rural  radio  service  to  some  250,000 
people  while  leaving  25  million  still  with- 
out adequate  nighttime  service  and  by 
placing  in  jeopardy  a  defense  communi- 
cations system. 

By  Its  proposed  action,  furthermore, 
the  Commission  would  materially  handi- 
cap the  only  possible  way  of  bringing 
better  nighttime  radio  service  to  rural 
America,  namely,  the  use  of  higher  power 
on  I-A  clear  channels. 

This  Is  progress  in  reverse;  action  that 
the  Congress  should  not  let  stand.  Con- 
gressional action  must  come  quickly 
also  since  the  Commission's  date  for 
starting  the  I-A  clear  channel  break- 
down has  passed.  Otherwise,  vital  na- 
tional resources  will  have  been  forever 
lost. 


Italiaa  Board  of  GaardUas  HoBor  Coi- 
grcssBiaB  Victor  L  Aafasa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ViaOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or  WKW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Thursday,  February  8. 1982 

Mr  ANFUSO  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  29.  1961.  I  was  privUeced  to  be 
honored  by  the  Italian  Board  of  Quard- 
lans  at  a  testimonial  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  In  New  York  on  the  occasion  of  the 
organization's  25th  anniversary  of  its 
founding.  The  reason  wliy  I  was  chosen 
for  this  signal  honor  was  because  I  was 
the  founder  of  the  organization. 

The  Italian  Board  of  Ouardlans  was 
established  for  the  purpoee^of  com- 
batting Juvenile  delinquency  luid  helping 
children  from  broken  homlM.  In  the 
course  of  the  years  it  became  aflillated 
with  the  Catholic  Charities  of  Brooklyn 
and  its  record  of  achievements  Is  widely 
recognized. 

Some  1,500  persons  attended  the  din- 
ner which  turned  out  to  be  an  event  of 
personal  tribute  and  affection  for  me 
and  my  family.  Heading  the  list  of  dis- 
tinguished guests  were  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Mayor 
Robert  P.  Wagner  of  New  York,  and 
many  national,  State,  and  New  York  City 
leaders  in  government,  religion,  civic 
affairs,  industry,  and  labor. 

In  addition  to  the  real  tributes  that 
evening.  I  was  also  the  recipient  of  two 
awards.  One.  was  the  Founder's  Award 
in  the  form  of  a  bronze  plaque  presented 
to  me  by  the  Italian  Board  of  Ouardlans 
in  grateful  recognition  of  25  years  of 
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dedicated  service  as  benefactor  of  our 
youth."  The  other,  was  an  award  from 
the  State  of  Israel  in  the  form  of  a  beau- 
tifully embossed  Bible,  personally  in- 
scribed by  His  Excellency  Avraham 
Harman,  the  Israel  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  and  presented  to  me  by 
Ambassador  Michael  Comay,  the  Israel 
representative  to  the  United  Nations. 

It  would  be  impossible,  due  to  limita- 
tions of  space,  to  insert  into  the  Record 
all  the  addresses  and  the  many  congratu- 
latory messages  received  from  digna- 
tarles  of  all  walks  of  life.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, limit  it  to  the  following : 

The  address  by  Vice  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson;  the  congratulatory  message 
from  President  Kennedy;  the  message 
from  our  distinguished  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  then 
still  the  majority  leader  of  the  House; 
also  from  the  Honorable  John  B.  Con- 
nally,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  the  Hon- 
orable Herbert  H.  Lehman,  our  beloved 
former  Governor  of  New  York  and  former 
U.S.  Senator;  and  the  Honorable  Angler 
Blddle  Duke.  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the 
United  States.  My  son,  Victor  L.  Anfuso, 
Jr.,  presented  a  bouquet  of  roses  to  his 
mother  and  paid  a  very  wonderful  trib- 
ute to  her.  which  I  am  glad  to  Include 
here.  Then  there  Is  the  wording  of  the 
Pounder's  Award  and  the  introduction 
by  the  toastmaster  and  my  good  friend, 
the  Honorable  Edward  D.  Re,  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States. 

Others  who  paid  tribute  were:  Rep- 
resentatives John  Rooney,  of  New  York, 
and  Torbert  Macdonald,  of  Massachu- 
setts: Jacob  Potofsky,  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America;  Hon.  Joseph  T.  Sharkey, 
majority  leader  of  the  New  York  City 
Council;  Hon.  Louis  J.  Lefkowltz,  New 
York  State  attorney  general;  Hon. 
Lawrence  E.  Gerosa,  comptroller  of  the 
city  of  New  York;  the  Right  Reverend 
Robert  J.  Testagrossa.  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph's  Patron  Church;  Rev.  Anthony 
P.  LoOatto,  director  of  Catholic  Chari- 
ties In  Queens ;  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Carollno, 
speaker  of  the  State  assembly;  Hon. 
Anthony  J.  Travia,  minority  leader  of 
the  State  assembly ;  Hon.  Bart  Turecamo, 
president  of  the  Italian  Board  of  Guard- 
ians; Justice  Anthony  J.  DiGiovanna, 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court;  Justice 
Juvenal  Marchislo,  New  York  City  Do- 
mestic Relations  Court ;  Justice  Leonard 
E.  Rulsl.  New  York  City  Domestic  Rela- 
tions Court;  State  Senator  Prank  J. 
Pino;  State  Assemblyman  Joseph  R. 
Corso;  Dr.  Mario  P.  TagUagambe,  chair- 
man of  the  IBG  testimonial  dinner 
committee;  Hon.  James  V.  Mangano, 
administrative  director  and  general 
clerk.  New  York  State  Supreme  Court; 
and  the  well-known  labor  leaders,  Luigl 
Antonlnl,  August  Bellanca,  and  Howard 
Molllsanl. 

At  the  conclusion,  I  responded  to  all 
these  tributes  with  an  address  which  I 
am  pleased  to  insert  into  the  Record: 

Speech  bt  Vici  PREsmiNT  Ltndon  B.  John- 
son AT  25th  Anniversart  Dinnxk  of  the 
Italian  Boahd  or  Guardians.  Hotel  As- 
tor, OcTOBiR  29,  1961,  n*  Honor  or  Its 
Founder,  Congressman  Victor  L.  Anfuso 
My    dear    friend.    "Vic"    Anfuso,    honored 

guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  just  to  think 


that  you  live  in  a  country  where  a  boy  bom 
In  a  foreign  land  6fl  years  ago.  coming  here 
at  the  age  of  0  years,  oould  sit  in  the  high- 
est ooimclls  of  the  Congress  and  enjoy  the 
respect  and  the  devotion  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  coUeagues  with 
whom  he  serves  and  the  members  of  the 
judiciary  who  are  here  this  evening.  Is  some- 
thing that  makes  \u  all  proud,  not  only  of 
America,  but  of  Americans. 

I  have  met  many  members  of  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  Government  this  evening.  I 
am  aware  of  the  great  reverence  and  respect 
that  the  members  of  the  bar  have  helped 
to  bring  about  for  that  separate.  Independ- 
ent branch  of  the  Government  known  as  the 
judiciary. 

I  have  served  with  great  pleasure  with  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  from  the  great 
State  of  New  York  and  particularly  the 
Members  from  Brooklyn.  Some  of  them  are 
here  this  evening.  The  State  of  Massachu- 
setts honors  us  with  the  presence  of  Con- 
gressman Macdonald. 

I  have  served  with  Ave  Presidents  of  this 
country  during  the  30  years  that  I  have 
spent  in  Washington.  In  all  those  years  I 
have  never  known  a  period  when  our  courts, 
our  Congress,  and  our  Chief  Executive  were 
confronted  with  more  serious  problems  or 
more  trying  times  than  face  us  tonight. 

I  am  privileged  to  sit  In  the  councils  with 
the  great  leader  of  this  country — the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. I  see  that  able  judge  of  men  and 
women  spend  every  daylight  hour  and  many 
hours  In  the  evening,  attempting  to  resolve 
the  critical  questions  that  come  to  him  for 
decision  and  which  cannot  be  passed  on  to 
anyone  else. 

Prom  the  experience  of  the  last  few 
months,  I  have  drawn  many  lessons.  One 
of  the  most  Important  Is  this : 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  million  peo- 
ple In  the  world — almost  2  billion  of  the  3 
billion  total — have  an  Income  of  less  than  |9 
per  month.  In  our  part  of  the  world  we  have 
an  Income  of  more  than  $8  per  day.  All  3  bil- 
lion people  are  confronted  with  two  philoso- 
phies, the  Communist  philosophy  and  the 
phlloeopby  represented  by  the  United  States 
of  America — a  free  country  with  three  sepa- 
rate, Independent  branches  of  government, 
the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial. 
If  I  could  have  my  wish  tonight.  I  would 
wish  that  the  Congress  In  these  times  and 
the  executive  In  these  times  could  enjoy  the 
same  reverence  and  the  same  respect  that 
are  accorded  to  the  judiciary. 

The  enemies  of  freedom-loving  people 
know  that  they  can  never  destroy  America 
militarily.  They  know  that  they  can  never 
destroy  America  economically.  So  what 
would  you  do  If  you  were  looking  at  It  from 
their  viewpoint?  You  would  do  exactly 
what  they  wish  to  do  and  that  Is  to  try  to 
destroy  us  from  within.  You  would  rally 
class  against  class,  race  against  race,  religion 
against  religion,  brother  against  brother,  to 
the  point  that  we  would  engage  in  a  bitter 
struggle  and  weaken  our  country  and  be- 
lieve every  claim  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his 
minions. 

These  challenges  confront  our  beloved 
President  tonight.  He  has  been  the  President 
for  only  a  few  months.  He  Is  the  only  Presi- 
dent that  this  country  has  and  Is  going  to 
have  for  the  next  4  years.  He  Is  the  leader 
of  the  free  world. 

We  can  either  help  him  by  closing  ranks 
and  forgetting  petty  differences;  by  relegat- 
ing our  quarrels  to  yesterday;  by  marching 
forward  together  in  unity;  or  we  can  divide, 
engage  In  class  warfare,  and  bring  our  Nation 
to  destruction. 

I  know  what  the  answer  Is.  I  know  the 
people  of  this  country  are  not  going  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  so  embroiled  In  bitter  In- 
ternecine warfare  that  the  enemy  can  take 
over. 


We  have  the  mUltary  resourees  and  we 
Intend  to  use  them.  We  wUl  not  be  pro- 
vocative; we  wlU  not  be  aggressors;  but  we 
are  prepared  to  stand  on  our  rights  and 
preserve  our  integrity  and  our  way  <^  life. 

It  is  most  inspiring  to  me  to  oome  here 
tills  evening  to  join  with  honored  citizens 
to  lionor  this  great  man  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  humanity  and  for  his  Interest  In 
bettering  the  role  of  Ills  fellow  men.  Vic 
Anfuso  has  proven  the  theory  "Olve  to  the 
world  the  best  you  have  and  the  best  will 
come  back  to  you."  As  I  leave  the  platform 
tonight  to  go  across  the  Nation  I  feel  better 
in  having  had  the  chance  to  be  here  and 
teU  you  how  proud  I  am  to  be  a  citizen  of 
and  a  resident  of  a  nation  tliat  offers  op- 
portunity, equal  opportunity,  to  all  who 
reside  In  our  boundaries. 


November  1,  1961. 

Dear  Congressman  Antuso:  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  congratulations  on  the  sUver  jubi- 
lee anniversary  of  your  founding  of  the 
Italian  Board  of  Guardians.  I  know  the 
Ouardlans  have  played  a  most  effective  role 
In  coping  with  juvenile  delinquency  and 
helping  young  people  to  buUd  constructive 
and  satisfying  careers. 

I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  attend  the 
dinner  held  in  observance  of  the  founding  of 
the  organization  but  am  glad  that  the  Vice 
President  was  able  to  participate  in  the  an- 
niversary celebration. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy. 


Message  Prom  Congressman  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack, OF  Massachusetts,  House  Ma- 
JORiTT  Leader 

I  regret  very  much  my  InabUlty  to  attend 
this  evening's  testimonial  dinner  to  my  close 
and  valued  friend,  Congressman  Victor  An- 
fuso on  the  occasion  of  the  26th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  by  Congressman  Anfuso  of 
his  splendid  organization,  the  Italian  Board 
of  Guardians.  Your  organization  has  done 
outstanding  constructive  work  during  the 
past  25  years  in  the  rehabilitation  of  char- 
acter and  good  life  In  the  cases  of  countless 
youth.  There  is  no  finer  work  that  any 
group  of  men  cm*  women,  or  organization 
can  be  dedicated  to  than  this.  In  honoring 
Congressman  Anfuso  you  honor  yourself  for 
he  Is  truly  one  of  God's  noblemen,  as  well  as 
a  great  American  and  an  outatandlng  legis- 
lator in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  My  regard 
for  Congressman  Anfuso  Is  profound.  My 
friendship  for  him  Is  very  deep.  I  admire 
him  very  much.  He  richly  deserves  the  hon- 
or that  you  and  those  present  are  extending 
to  him  tonight.  I  extend  to  Congressman 
and  Mrs.  Anfuso  and  their  loved  ones  my 
congratulations  and  my  kindest  regards,  and 
to  you  and  all  others  present  my  very  best 
wishes. 

Message  From  John  B.  Connallt,  Secretary 
OF  the  Navy 

A  new  generation  is  not  born  with  traits  of 
responsibility,  a  sense  of  patriotism,  selfless- 
ness and  dedication  to  principle  Is  gained  by 
learning  from  others. 

Your  fine  organization,  knowing  that 
youth  Is  the  future,  has  devoted  a  quarter 
century  to  providing  giildance  which  leads 
to  the  development  of  the  strong  and  respon- 
sible citizen. 

The  tragic  consequences  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency are  manifold  not  only  to  the  Indi- 
vidual, his  famUy,  and  his  faith,  but  also  to 
our  United  States  which  relies  so  heavily 
on  Its  most  Important  human  resources — 
the  moral  fiber  of  Its  youth. 

To  the  members  of  the  Italian  Board  of 
Guardians,  past  and  present,  and  all  who 
assist  In  carrying  on  your  vital  work,  I  ex- 
tend the  Navy's  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  on  this  26th  anniversary.  We  express 
special  gratitude  to  Congressman  Victor  L. 
Anfuso    whose   foresight.    Inspiration,    and 
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dedleatcd  iMdenhlp  bM  meant  ao  much  to 
your  organization  and  to  the  defence  and 
meows  of  oar  Navy  and  oar  country. 


t  Pwjic  Gov.  HaaoiT  H    Lkhmait 

Dkab  Victob:  I  left  FfeTr  Tork  shortly  after 
primary  day  and  your  recent  letter  reached 
me  only  a  few  days  ago.  Hence  the  delay  In 
acJcnowledsflng  It.  I  hare  taken  note,  how- 
ever, that  you  were  leaving  for  Rome  shortly 
after  your  Invitation  was  sent  to  me  and  I 
assume  that  you  have  not  returned  even 
now. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  very  kind  Invita- 
tion to  attend  and  speak  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Italian  Board  of  Guardians  on  October  29 
which  Is  honoring  you  on  ita  25th  anniver- 
sary as  Its  founder.  As  you  know.  I  to<ik  a 
very  active  part  In  the  primaries  and  am 
returning  to  New  York  within  th.;  next  2  or  3 
days  to  participate  in  the  mayoralty  cam- 
paign. Unfortunately,  I  have  a  number  if 
engagements  both  during  the  day  and  on  the 
evening  of  October  SB.  some  of  very  Ion.? 
standing  I  have  tried  to  rearrancce  my 
schedule  so  as  to  make  It  possible  fur  me 
to  participate  In  this  well  deserved  tribute  to 
you.  Unfortunately,  however.  I  have  found  It 
lmpx)SBlble  to  do  so  Were  It  possible  for  me 
to  accept  your  Invitation  I  would  consider  it 
a  privilege  to  Join  with  your  many  other 
frtonda  In  this  tribute  to  you  and  to  the 
very  Bn«  organization  for  whose  creation  I 
understand  you  are  largely  responsible. 

I  am  sure  that  the  dinner  will  be  a  m  .-t 
Impraaslva  and  enjoyable  affair. 

May  I  send  my  heartiest  congratulations 
and  wanneat  good  wlshea  to  you  and  wish  for 
the  Italian  Board  of  Quardlana  many  years 
of  continued  fine  service  to  the  conmnunity 
which  It  has  served  so  long  and  so  falthfuHy 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  warmest 
food  wishes. 

Tours  very  sincerely. 

H^tarxT  H.   Lkhmav 


WASHT(f<7TON.  D.C  .  October  27   t9€t 
Masio  F  Taoliagambx.  M.D  , 
ItAlian  Board  of  Guardians. 
Bnxiktfn.fiY  : 

On  the  occasion  of  your  dinner  on  Sunday 
evening  at  the  Hotel  Astor  for  Congres8man 
VicToa  Aj»Fuao  let  me  express  my  regret  to 
you  and  "Vic"  at  not  being  able  to  attend. 
I  send  yoa  my  consfrstulatlons  for  reco«?nlK- 
Ing  through  the  medium  of  your  silver 
jubilee  Congressman  ANFtrso's  leadership 
and  deep  personal  Interest  In  the  glorious 
cause  of  youth. 

Angtex  Bibdl*  Dttkk. 
Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  United  Statrt 


PassiicTATtoN  nr  Rosea  to  Mas  Victob  L. 
ArcfTTsn  bt  Victob  L.  Antttso.  Jb  .  at  Tks- 
TiMONiAL   TO   Victob   L.  Aftruso  Tbndebed 

BT     THE     Ir\H\.V     BOAKO     OF    OCABDIANS    0^f 
OCTOBBB    29.    1961 

Mr.  Toaatmaster,  we  gather  here  tonight 
to  celebrat'^  an  anniversary,  to  pre.'^erve  a 
spirit  of  charity,  and  to  honor  a  man  if 
Ideas.  But  this  night  belongs  also  to  an- 
other person  among  us. 

Your  guest  of  honor  was  never  one  to  be 
content  wl^h  a  work-a-day  world,  and. 
from  the  beginning,  he  choae  Instend  to 
climb  a  steep  mountain,  complete  with  crates 
and  crevices,  stress,  and  conflict  But  that 
Journey  was  not  made  alone.  (Nor  perhaps 
Is  the  mountain  fully  climbed  yet  i 

And  as  the  guest  of  honor  thinks  back, 
how  could  he  describe  the  companion  of 
those  years.  Would  he  say  that  she  Ls  the 
mother  of  his  children — IMana,  Marlanlna, 
Frank,  and  Joe?  Would  he  describe  her  as  a 
simple  person,  who  prefers  to  remain  out  of 
the  limelight,  who  would  be  as  content  in  a 
farmhouse  as  In  a  palace  of  kings?  Would 
he  think  of  her  as  an  humble  person  who 
devotes  one-half  hour  each  night  to  prayer 
before  her  head  hits  the  pillow?  Would  he 
say   that   she    Is   a    thoughtful    person   who 


thinks  first  of  her  five  children — or  as  ahe 
somettmaa  likes  to  say,  her  sU  children — be- 
fore thonghU  of  bfsrself  ? 

I  am  sura  he  would  say  that  she  la  some- 
thing nM>r«.  that  stM  poaaseaes  an  Indsflnabla 
power:  to  bolster  confidence  with  a  soft  un- 
noticed word;  to  put  you  back  on  the  right 
path  when  an  Instinct  tells  you  to  fight 
back;  to  comfort  In  an  hour  of  defeat. 

Theirs  Is  a  union  of  two  natures,  primarily 
different,  which  burns  the  brighter  becau.^e 
of  the  contrast  It  U  like  the  effect  left  on 
an  audience  by  a  great  compoaer  who  re- 
solves a  crescendo  of  discordant  sounds  by 
a  balanced  pianissimo. 

I  hold  In  my  hands  fresh  ar.d  bloamlng 
r'^ses  My  father  had  a  sls'er  n  imed  Rose, 
but  the  true  rose  of  his  life,  still  freshly 
blooming.   Is  his  wife.  Mrs.   Prances  Anfuso 


1Y.iTiKONi*L    Bbonzs    Puaqut    Pbcskntxd    to 
THx  UO.XOBABI.B  VicTToa  L.  Awrxwo 

rot/ N DEB "5    AWABD    TO    COVOBMWM AN     VICTOB    L 

ANru:iO.  a  r  u  -s 

Great  In  the  publlr  life  of  the  Nation 
yet  ministering  to  the  p<x)r,  the  humble,  the 
distressed.  In  gr:itefu;  recognition  of  25  years 
of  dedicated  rervlce  t.i  IBO  as  benefactor 
of  our  youth  with  fer%eiit  pr.\yers  that  0'~xl 
will  continue  to  bless  and  prosper  this  noble 
son  uf  the  churrh 

Presented  bv  the  I'aM.in  B<^.-\rd  n(  Oii.^rd- 
lans.  October  29    1961 

nK.M.\BK.s  nr  How  Edward  D  Rb.  Ciiaibman, 
FoariCN  Cla:m.s  Srm.r..MeNT  Commi.ssion 
or  THE  CNrriD  States  in  l!VTB'TD''cnoi«  ajtd 

HONOB   or    CONCBES.sMA,N    ViCTriB   L     ANfTTSO 

Ladlps  ar:cl  Ke:it;rmen.  distinguished 
gue  ta.  members  of  the  It.i:iaii  Board  of 
Guardians,  representatives  of  the  press,  and 
fellow  A.Tierican.'s.  the  function  et  a  toast- 
master,  at  a  gatheri.1t;  such  a,s  this,  is  quite 
a.s  important  as  It  U  simple  Essentially.  It 
involves  the  Introduction  of  the  guest  of 
honor  to  the  audlexice  Resp-inslbtllty  Is  en- 
hanced when  the  g-.jest  l3  eminent  and  the 
audience  distinguished 

Since  the  IntroducMcn  Is  de5lj;ned  to  ac- 
quaint the  audience  with  tlie  K'Jest  and  his 
qualifications,  both  custom  ai-.d  g  xxl  senfie 
require  that  the  to.Lstma-ster  state  briefly 
and  accurately  the  accomplishments  and 
achievements  of  the  one  t<j  be  honored. 

If  I  were  to  do  tills  with  relation  to  our 
guest  tonight.  I  would  have  to  tell  y  .lU  that 
ViCTOa  L  Asruso  was  tK>rn  lu  ldu5,  at  Gag- 
lUno,  Caatelferrato,  aiclly,  that  hU  brilliant 
career  began  as  a  student  In  elementary  and 
commercial  high  school  In  Brooklyn;  that 
he  attended  Columbia  University  In  New 
York,  and  graduated  from  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity L.IW  School  (new  Brooklyn  Law 
S<;hi.K)l )  I  would  also  have  to  tell  you  that 
ne  was  avarded  the  LL  B  degree  in  ly27 
and  adniittt-d   tu  the  New  York   bar   In   1928 

When  a  person  of  n.itlonal  prumlnence, 
holding  truly  high  office  Is  presented,  how- 
ever, prot<jcol  and  traditii-n  require  that  the 
m.ister  of  ceremonies  slmplv  Identify  the 
speaker  by  the  title  of  his  office.  The  dig- 
nity and  prestige  of  the  office  gl'.e  a  status 
that  d<j«s  not  require  a  biographical  sUite- 
ment  of  achievements  or  offices  previously 
held  Accomplishments  ore  properly  pre- 
sumed, aiid  all  prior  attainments  twe  merged 
In  the  high  ofllce  presently  held. 

Although  Congres-sm  in  Asrt-so  falls 
within  this  Utter  category,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen. It  Is  my  Intimate  personal  friend- 
ship of  long  sUndlng  with  him  that  allows 
me  Uj  disregard  prolixjtil  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint all  of  you  with  his  many  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  that  are  often  mini- 
mized by  our  guest's  natural  mtjdesty 

And  SO,  I  hope  that  It  will  not  be  regarded 
as  presumptuousness  on  my  part  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  highlights  of  our 
sTuests  career  and  hla  achievements  Rather. 
permit  me  to  do  so  as  a  proud  friend. 


After  his  admission  to  the  New  Tork  bar 
In  1036.  Victob  L.  Anfuso  engac«d  In  ths 
pracUce  of  law  in  New  York  City.  Ths  hu- 
manitarian spirit  of  our  honored  fuast 
throughout  hla  extremely  active  lifs  was 
early  manifest  by  hla  great  strides  as  a  clvlo 
leader  and  organlaer.  During  and  after  thm 
great  depreaslon.  he  organized  Cltlsans  Wel- 
fare AssoclaUon  In  Brooklyn.  Tou  wUl  rs- 
caU  that  this  asaoclatlon  was  Instrumsntal 
m  aiding  those  who  were  hardest  hit  by  the 
depression. 

During  World  War  IT.  Victob  L.  Anfuso 
served  In  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  In 
the  M-'dlterranean  theater,  another  mlle- 
st<  ne  In  a  long  and  honorable  career  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  God  and  country. 
Pur  this  service  he  was  later  awarded  the 
Ceriiflcate  of  Merit  by  the  Regular  Veter- 
ans Aits<x:iaUon.  In  1»-M  he  was  knighted 
by  Pope  Plus  XII  as  a  Commander  of  the 
Kui^hU  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  for  his  "hu- 
manitarian  work    on   behalf  of   youth  " 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he 
w-u<<  tippotnt4*d  special  assistant  to  the  Com- 
missi mer  of  Immigration  and  Naturallsa- 
Uon.  Congressman  Anfvso  played  aa  Im- 
portant rule  In  the  extensive  survsys  and 
research  Into  the  Immigration  laws  as  p«r- 
uu:ang  to  southern  E'orope  which  were 
m.ide  at  this  lime 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 

■:.'  gueft  h-os  been  a  stanch  and  contlnu- 
!ivT  •.!■•*■  of  communlfm  In  this  country  and 
abr  >ad  In  IMS.  for  Instance,  he  undertook 
a  gig  mtic  task—  that  of  Informing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Italian  dtlaens 
abrL>aa  to  defend  themselves  acalnst  the 
CuUin.uiiUt  threiit  by  voting  against  the 
leftw:ng  c.indldatcs  In  the  Italian  elections 
nf  1948  Italian  officials  admitted  that  this 
e.T.irt  resulted  In  the  victory  of  ths  demo- 
crat;.:  De  Ciiisperl  government,  and  the  New 
York  rimes  described  Anfuso  as  a  "one- 
ma:»  crusader  " 

lie  lias  been  the  recipient  of  many  awards. 
ainng  which  may  be  Included  honors  from 
the  Post  Office  Employees,  the  American 
Legion,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the  Lib- 
erty Award  of  the  Demixratlc  Nationalities 
Dlvi.tinn.  the  "Hximanity  Award"  from  the 
Order  Brlth  Abraham,  the  Polish  Migration 
Committee,  Polish- American  Youths,  the 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  Merit  from  the 
Italian    Ciovernment,    and    many   others. 

ViLTOR  L  Anvusos  continuing  struggle 
and  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  our  American 
Ideals  did  not  long  go  unrecognised.  On 
November  7,  1950.  he  was  elected  by  the 
people  of  his  community  to  the  Sad  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  When  he  first 
came  to  Congress,  he  was  assigned  to  ths 
least  desired  committee,  ths  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  But 
Congressman  Anfvbo  found  himself  st  home 
on  this  committee — because  It  concerned 
actu.il  people,  and  no  special  interest  proj- 
ects Although  still  a  freshman  In  Congress, 
ho  borame  nn»'  of  the  most  valued  members 
of  the  ron.mlttee  and  the  champion  of  better 
post.il  service  and  better  working  condi- 
tions for  postal  employees.  Congreaaman 
ANrt-.so  began  by  vLsltlng  every  post  oOlce 
In  the  city.  C(jmlng  back  to  Washington  to 
Bp<j!usor  inunedlate  legislation.  In  19&a.  he 
led  the  fight  for  the  first  real  pay  increase 
the  postal  employees  had  ever  enjoyed.  It 
Is  small  wonder,  then,  that  so  many  postal 
employees  throughout  the  State  and  Nation 
remember  him  for  his  services  and  ars  repre- 
sented at  this  testimonial. 

After  3  years  In  office,  he  was  forced  to 
retire  fr  jm  Congress  when  his  home  districts 
were  reapportioned  But  this  distinguished 
public  servant  was  far  too  valuable  to  the 
Interests  of  the  city  and  the  Nation  to  be 
permitted  to  return  to  private  life.  Mayor 
Robert  F  Wagner,  whose  cause  he  sponsored 
tn  IftM.  tendered  Victob  L  Akfttso  the  first 
available  judicial  appointment  upon  his 
taking  office  In   19M. 
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Our  guest,  therefore,  continued  to  serve 
the  public  Interest  on  the  bench.  But  the 
call  to  a  more  active  life  In  our  cotin try's 
Congress  came  again  and  again  from  the 
people  he  had  served  so  well  In  the  past, 
and  our  guest  of  honor  was  not  one  to  let 
the  responsibilities  of  high  public  office  re- 
main unchallenged.  With  the  recommenda- 
tion of  our  Democratic  county  leader, 
Joseph  Sharkey,  he  ran  again,  and  was  over- 
whelmingly elected  to  the  84th  Congress  In 
1954  Since  then,  he  has  been  reelected  to 
the   85th.   86th,   and   87th   Congresses. 

Back  In  Congress,  the  administration, 
cognizant  of  his  previous  magnificent  record 
on  the  Post  Office  Committee,  wanted  him  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee It  U  Important  that  no  city  Mem- 
ber had  ever  been  appointed  to  this  com- 
mittee before,  and  people  at  first  wondered 
what  a  man  devoted  to  the  cause  of  urban 
people  and  Issues  was  doing  on  a  "farm" 
committee.  Once  again,  however,  Congreaa- 
man Anfuso  realized  the  opportunity  to 
serve  not  only  the  farmers,  but  the  people 
from  the  city — as  consumers.  In  one  of  his 
oft-quoted  speeches,  he  told  the  Congress: 
"I  don't  have  a  farm  in  Brooklyn.  The 
nearest  I  can  come  to  being  a  farmer  Is  that 
I  have  a  fiowerp>ot  on  my  window  sill  which 
gets  watered  every  day.  But  remember,  I 
represent  more  people  from  the  cities  than 
those  of  you  from  the  farm  areas.  You 
want  better  prices  for  your  products.  We 
want  better  wages,  better  working  condi- 
tions, better  housing  and  fair  prices  fo-  our 
consumers.  Remember  also,  that  this  Is  not 
a  one-way  street  Farmers  and  city  people 
must  work  together  for  a  more  abundant 
and  a  stronger  America." 

Through  his  own  personality,  wisdom, 
and  fairness.  Congressman  Anfvso  won  many 
friends  from  both  sides  of  the  congressional 
aisle  which  separated  Democrats  from 
Republicans  Soon  he  became  chairman 
of  the  Consumer  Committee,  which  he  had 
helped  to  create;  for  the  first  time  In  con- 
gressional history,  the  consumers  of  America 
were  assured  of  adequate  representation. 

TTien  dawned  the  age  of  space.  To  meet 
the  many  challenges  this  new  era  of  human 
history  presented  to  our  Nation,  a  new  com- 
mittee was  created  by  the  Congress.  Con- 
gressman Anfuso  was  selected  as  a  ranking 
member  He  serves  today  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Coop- 
eration anc"  Security,  and  as  a  congressional 
adviser  to  the  United  Nations.  In  addition, 
his  past  record  as  legislator  has  virtually 
assured  him  a  key  role  on  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

On  this  committee.  Congressman  Anfuso. 
following  the  objectives  of  President  Ken- 
nedy In  keeping  this  country  the  strongest 
In  the  world,  has  been  Instrumental  In  the 
great  forward  strides  this  committee  has 
taken  since  Its  Inception.  To  Inspire  our 
scientists,  for  Instance,  Congressman  Anfuso 
sponsored  a  law  granting,  to  those  making 
contributions  and  breakthroughs  In  sci- 
ence, a  Presidential  Medal  of  Honor  as  well 
as  a  cash  award.  This  law  passed  tmani- 
mously.  Congressman  Anfuso  has  also  pro- 
posed a  Science  Academy  which  will  rank 
with  our  othrr  three  great  Academies.  Be 
has  also  made  the  observation  that  If  this 
Academy  is  added  to  our  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Academies,  we  will  have  created  a  fourth 
pillar  of  defense — the  Initials  of  the  four 
spelling  SANA— which.  In  Latin,  means 
sound  and  strong. 

Such  constructive  Ideas  are  typical  of  the 
activity  of  our  guest.  At  a  recent  conven- 
tion In  Washington,  DC,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  ol  Scientists  and  Astro- 
nauts, for  instance,  Victob  L.  Anfuso 
proposed  that,  In  the  forthcoming  filght  to 
the  moon,  we  send  a  Russian,  an  American, 
and  a  neutral.  He  added,  significantly,  that : 
"Such  a  team,  trained  together,  welded  Into 
a  single  operating  unit  and  experiencing  the 
glories    and    hardships    of    a    filght    to    the 


moon,    would    dramatically    symbolize    the 
brotherhood  of  man." 

Of  VicTOE  L.  Anfuso '8  many  other  ac- 
tivities and  contributions  in  our  Congress 
I  need  make  no  mention.  We  are  all  ac- 
quainted with  his  unparalleled  accomplish- 
ments on  our  behalf  In  this  branch  of  the 
Government;  we  are  familiar  with  his  far- 
reaching  and  constructive  proposals  in  other 
areas — law,  culture,  and  science;  we  are 
aware  of  his  place  on  the  front  line  of  the 
Ideological  conflict  In  which  we  are  now 
engaged.  Congressman  Anfuso  s  record — in 
all  these  undertakings — speaks  for  itself.  It 
is  a  record  of  which  each  and  every  one  of 
us — as  fellow  Americans,  as  constituents,  as 
friends,  as  New  Yorkers — can  be  Justifiably 
proud. 

In  retrospect,  I  find  I  have  omitted  a  very 
Important  Item — the  exemplary  family  life 
which  this  devoted  public  servant  has  led 
since  his  marriage  in  1930  to  the  former 
Frances  Stallone  of  Brooklyn.  The  Anfusos 
have  been  blessed  with  five  children — Vic- 
tor, Jr.  (who  Is  already  following  in  his 
father's  footsteps,  recently  graduating  from 
St.  John's  Law  School  and  being  admitted 
to  the  bar);  Diana,  Marlanlna,  and  twin 
sons  Francis  and  Joseph. 

On  this  memorable  occasion,  however,  I 
have  saved  the  most  appropriate,  and  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  Important,  contribu- 
tions of  Congressman  Anfuso  until  the  last. 

It  Is  by  the  success  and  permanence  of 
our  Institutions  that  we  can  most  properly 
appreciate  the  men  who  founded  them.  To 
us  gathered  here  tonight,  this  silver  an- 
niversary testimonial  banquet  is  an  event 
of  great  significance.  It  is  a  tribute,  first 
of  all,  to  the  permanence  and  vitality  of  a 
great  organization — the  Italian  Board  of 
Guardians.  To  those  of  us  present  who  have 
witnessed  the  noble  work  of  the  board 
throughout  the  ye&n  In  aiding  children  from 
broken  homes — this.  Indeed,  Is  a  happy  oc- 
casion, and  one  which  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. 

But  this  wonderful  event  has  an  added 
significance.  For  In  honoring  the  Italian 
Board  of  Guardians,  we  pay  lasting  tribute 
to  the  man  wboee  wisdom,  foresight,  and 
exceptional  Judgment  and  sacrifice  did 
much  to  make  its  founding  possible.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  this  man  and  his  work  that  we 
are  assembled  here  tonight. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  a  sacred  duty 
of  every  American  to  perpetuate  our  civil 
institutions  and  to  avert  the  dangers  which 
may  threaten  them.  By  these  standards, 
Victob  L.  Anfuso  has  truly  earned  our  last- 
ing tribute,  as  well  as  this  testimonial  in 
his  honor.  Through  the  board  that  he 
founded  and  ntirtured,  through  all  the  many 
activities  of  a  dedicated  career,  he  has  helped 
us  all  achieve  the  ideals  to  which  we  as  a 
nation  are  steadfastly  committed.  In  de- 
voted and  patriotic  service  to  God,  cotin- 
try,  and  fellow  man;  In  a  brilliant,  long  and 
honorable  career  as  a  public  servant,  lawyer. 
Judge,  and  Congressman,  no  one  Is  more 
deserving  of  our  highest  praise  and  emula- 
tion than  our  honored  guest  on  this  silver 
anniversary.  Congressman  Victob  L.  Antuso. 


Addkkss  bt  Congbsssman  Victob  L.  Anfuso 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  recognize  that 
this  Is  a  signal  honor — an  honor  which  28 
years  ago  I  did  not  even  foresee.  But  the 
child  called  the  Italian  Board  of  Guardians 
has  grown  Into  benign  maturity  with  such 
wonderful  proportions  that  today  It  Is  able 
to  guide  the  destinies  of  thousands  who 
otherwise  might  have  strayed  into  a  life  of 
crime.  I  alone  did  not  bring  this  child  Into 
being.  Many  who  are  here  contributed  to 
Its  formation,  and  most  of  you  have  brought 
It  to  Its  present  status. 

I  shall  remember  and  forever  cherish  the 
award  presented  to  me  this  evening  by  Am- 
bassador Michael  Comay,  the  Israel  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  In  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  Israel.    This  Is  Indeed 


a  token  of  great  esteem  and  high  honor. 
May  I  assure  the  Ambassador — and  I  shall 
be  pleased  if  he  would  convey  this  to  his 
Government — that  I  am  not  only  fortified  In 
my  sincere  friendship  and  esteem  for  the 
people  of  Israel,  but  that  I  stand  ready  at 
all  times  to  do  all  in  my  power  and  to  lend 
my  assistance  in  every  way  possible  to  help 
bring  peace  and  security  to  Israel. 

As  I  look  back,  it  was  not  a  pretty  picture 
which  I  observed  25  years  ago,  as  a  prac- 
ticing attorney  of  only  a  few  years.  The 
calendars  of  our  criminal  courts  were  filled 
with  Italian  names  of  young  men  waiting 
to  be  tried  for  crimes  of  violence.  Including 
murder.  But  what  disturbed  me  the  most 
was  our  children  courts'  calendars,  replete 
with  names  ending  in  a  vowel.  Here  were 
our  future  rapists,  thieves  and  murderers. 
I  was  sure  that  environment  alone  was  not 
the  cause  of  these  children's  delinquencies. 
I  had  been  brought  up  In  the  same  environ- 
ment and  fought  my  way  through  the  Jungle 
of  poverty  and  despair.  But  I  had  someone 
to  guide  me — someone  who  understood  me; 
who  spoke  the  same  language  I  did.  This 
guldsoice  came  from  my  mother  and  older 
brothers  and  sisters  who  came  with  me  to 
thla  glorious  country  in  1914.  I  was  only 
9  then,  but  I  had  already  been  to  school 
in  Italy  and  had  worked  with  my  father  as 
an  apprentice  in  his  business  for  3  years 
until  his  death.  I  never  stopped  working 
when  I  came  to  these  shores  and  continued 
my  education,  first  during  the  day  and  then 
at  night. 

Having  grown  with  delinquents  In  a  real 
tough  neighborhood  in  those  days,  receiv- 
ing a  broken  nose  and  other  forms  of  in- 
jury because  I  refused  to  Join  their  gangs, 
I  learned  a  good  deal  of  the  cstiaes  of  their 
delinquencies.     I  also  learned  to  fight  with 
my  fists  and  in  time  won  their  respect  so 
that  they  left  me  alone.    There  were  times 
when  I  would  be  Invited  to  their  homes  and 
learned  that  children  and  parents  lived  in 
two  separate  worlds.    There  was  no  family 
spirit  at  all.    There  was  cnsnplHtB  estrange- 
ment.    The  chUdren  spoke  the  Banish  they 
had  learned  in  school  and  aooM  ot.  the  gut- 
ter language  they  picked  up  on  the  streets 
of  New   York.     The  parents  spate  no  Kng- 
llsh  at  all  and  left  the  house  only  to  go  to 
work  with  some  paisano.    They  wn-e  hard 
working,    these    foreigners    from    Italy,    as 
were    my    brothers    and    sisters    and    my 
mother,  who  took  In  work   at  home.     The 
difference  between  my  home  and  theirs  was 
that  we  spoke   the  same  language   at  our 
home    and    gathered    together    for    dinner 
every  night,  whereas  the  parenta  of  these 
other   children   spoke   no  Wngllsh    and   the 
children  no  Italian.     ParenU  and  children 
were   never   together   at   dinner   and   there 
was  absolutely  no  means  of  communication 
between  them.     They  lived  In  a  house  with- 
out a  home.    When  a  child  got  Into  trouble 
and  a  truant  officer  or  policeman  would  call 
at  the  home,  the  mother  or  the  father  could 
give  no  information  that  would  be  helpful 
to  restore  the  chUd  to  a  useful  life.     Such 
little   Information   as   they  had   about   the 
child's    doings   they   would   withhold    from 
the  cotu-t  officer  with  the  result  that  the 
child  was  invariably  sent  to  a  correction  In- 
stitution for  a  minor  offense.    From  there 
he  was  graduated  to  bigger  Institutions  and 
sometimes  woimd  up  In  the  electric  chair. 
He  never  had  a  chance.     You  know  it's  dif- 
ficult  to   be  a  man.     It's  dUBcult  to   be   a 
woman.     Neither  a  skirt  nor  a  pair  of  pants 
makes     either     one.     It     takes     character. 
What  I  regret  is  that  some  kids  never  have 
a  chance  to  build  character. 

This  was  the  situation  which  I  and  others 
aimed  to  correct  26  years  ago.  How  to  do 
it  was  another  thing  again.  We  had  no  so- 
cial workers  of  Italian  extraction,  no  society 
with  a  knowledge  and  ablUty  to  solve  the 
problem.  We  were  stlU  newcomers  to  this 
great  land  of  many  peoples. 
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1  had  h«ar<t  of  tHa  Jewtah  Boiurd  of  Ouard- 
laca  and  bow  It  had  aoIvMl  th«  probJtnu  of 
daUnquMkcy  and  crlma  among  youth*  of  th« 
Jewlah  faith.  I  cpok*  to  tta  praaldact  and 
my  good  ni«nd — h«r«  tonight— ICr.  Philip 
Halmllok,  and  I  r«e*lT«l  th«  moat  «ond«rful 
ooop«ratton  anahllng  mm  to  form  a  ohartw 
baaed  on  tha  model  given  to  me  by  the 
Jewlah  Board  of  Ouardlana. 

Soon  we  had  our  own  court  olBcara  and 
trviant  olBcera  who  could  undantand  the 
Italian  language,  win  the  confldance  of  the 
parenu.  and  with  proper  knowledge  of  the 
family  iltxiatlon  finally  wtn  the  oonfidenee 
of  the  delinquent  boy  hUnaelf.  Thua,  we 
were  able  to  present  a  true  picture  to  the 
Judge  or  to  the  school  authorities,  making 
it  poaalble  for  the  boy  to  be  placed  In  our 
care  Instead  of  an  Institutional  home  or 
prlaon. 

The  r«Bulta.  aa  I  haTe  said,  hare  b««n 
almost  miraculous.  The  calendan  of  our 
criminal  and  children's  courts  are  no  longer 
congested  with  names  ending  la  a  vowel. 
Indeed,  the  Italo-Amerlcans  have  come  Into 
their  own.  The  few  of  future  Costell>:»  or 
Lucky  Luclanos  no  longer  exists. 

But  mor«  than  helping  Italo-Am*rlcan«. 
the  Italian  Board  of  Ouardlana  has  con- 
tributed to  a  better  America,  as  did  the 
Irish,  the  Poles,  the  Oemians  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Jewish  faith  before  them.  To 
unite  the  country  further  and  to  make  an 
Invincible  America,  we  must  with  equal  fair- 
ness and  j\iatlce  deal  with  our  fellow  citi- 
zens from  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Negroes.  In 
furtherance  of  this,  I  was  happy  to  lend  a 
copy  of  the  charter  of  the  Italian  Board  of 
Ouardlans  to  some  of  my  Puerto  Rlcan 
friends  acme  years  ago,  and  today  there  U 
In  existence  a  Puerto  Rlcan  Board  of  Ouard- 
lans. I  predict  that  In  a  very  short  time 
the  Puerto  Rlcans  will  make  an  even  more 
valuable  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  our 
city.  State,  and  Nation. 

The  Negro  situation  looms  now  foremost 
on  the  American  horlion.  It  cannot  be 
handled  su  peril  daily.  We  must  recognize 
once  and  for  all  that  anywhere  In  these 
United  States  they  are  entitled  to  the  same 


pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness,  and 
the  equal  protection  of  our  laws. 

I  can  nerar  forget  Richard  Wright's  book 
about  th*  colored  boy  in  the  alums  who. 
looking  up  at  the  airplane  In  the  sky,  mut- 
tered' "Y^y  that  plane,  white  boy.  fly  that 
plane. "  Ha  knew  It  was  a  white  boy  flying 
that  plane  and  he  knew  too  that  It  could 
never  ba  htm,  no  matter  how  much  be 
wanted  It.  That  la  the  trouble  today  The 
Negro  feela  trapped  and  feela  that  he  has 
to  fight  back — flght  everybody. 

But  I  can  assure  you  that  they  cannot  and 
will  not  be  held  down  much  longer  Negro 
education  and  Negro  cultxire  have  soared. 
The  educated  and  the  cultured  are  begin- 
ning to  take  care  of  their  own  and  soon  the 
colored  people  will  assume  their  proper 
responsibilities  and  further  enrich  the  so- 
ciety In  which  we  live 

Nations,  Ju.st  like  people,  have  found  It 
dimcu'.t  to  live  together.  In  the  last  2.000 
years  the  world  has  gained  much  knowledge, 
but  when  we  observe  the  direction  In  which 
mankind  Is  headed  I  am  sorry  to  s.iy  Uiat  It 
has  gained  very  little  wisdom.  Our  tremen- 
dous progress  In  the  field  of  science  has 
brought  the  world  to  a  situation  where  we 
are  faced  with  the  choice  of  total  destruc- 
tion or  a  world  of  peace  axid  abundance  fur 
all. 

We  cannot  lose  this  struggle  If  we  recog- 
nize that  the  real  strength  of  America  lies 
In  Its  many  national  aiid  racial  strains. 
These  blended  together  have  made  the 
United  States,  the  youngest  of  Western  na- 
tions, the  strongest  country  In  the  world. 
Further  understanding  will  make  it  Invinci- 
ble In  the  future 

Regardless  of  all  the  dire  prognostications 
about  mankind  and  Its  survival  In  the  fu- 
ture, I  am  optimistic  concerning  man's  abil- 
ity to  extricate  himself  from  the  present 
dilemma  In  the  world  and  to  face  a  glorious 
future  of  peace  and  abundance  fur  all.  We 
need  but  to  Kxik  to  our  faith  In  God  for 
encouragement  and  hope.  We  can  find  dif- 
ferent messages  of  hope  expressed  differ- 
ently by  each  of  our  major  faiths  or  by  the 
prophets  of  these  faiths,   but   In  essence  all 


SENATE 

MOMUV.  FeHR!  .\RY   12,  1%2 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  who  art  In  heaven,  and 
in  the  earth,  and  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
hallowed  be  Thy  name.  In  this  open- 
ing moment  of  a  new  week's  council  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  Nation  and  of 
the  world,  may  those  here  chosen  to 
speak  for  the  Republic,  with  such  respon- 
sibilities committed  to  their  hands,  draw 
near  unto  Thee  In  humility  and  sincer- 
ity. Reveal  unto  them,  we  pray,  the 
means  Thou  wouldst  have  them  use  to 
establish  Justice  and  peace  among  men 
in  all  the  earth. 

May  those  who  here  serve  the  people 
be  wise  Interpreters  of  the  signs  of  the 
times  and  brave  spokesmen  of  Thy  will 
and  of  Thy  truth  which  seta  men  free 
from  ancient  \n-ongs.  Out  of  the  chaos 
of  our  time,  may  there  come  the  king- 
dom of  which  Thy  prophets  have 
dreamed  in  every  age. 


Enable  each  of  us  in  the  places  where 
we  stand  to  live  greatly  in  a  world  so 
prave.  as  we  are  granted  light  enough 
for  the  next  step. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  M.nNsniiLD.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
February  8.  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  wrltln?  from  the  Pre.sl- 
dent  of  the  United  States  submittuiK 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provLsions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  86-42,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  DuLSKi,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Philbi!»,  of  Massachu.setts,  Mr.  Murphy, 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  DoNonre,  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  GiAiMo,  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 


these  messages  stem  from  the  ont  Ood  that 
Is  the  Creator  and  Father  of  all  humanity. 

In  Isaiah  (ch.  LTV,  varsa  IT),  for  azairpla, 
wa  And  this  vary  encouraging  prophaey  for 
the  future  of  mankind: 

No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  thaa 
ahull  prosper  •   •   •  •• 

In  8t  Matthew  (ch  XVI.  versa  18) ,  wa  find 
this  prophecy: 

"And  1  Bay  also  unto  thee.  TTiat  thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church:  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail agnlnat  it." 

And  from  a  modem-day  Protestant  rell- 
gloua  leader,  D  L.  Moody,  I  quota  this  ob- 
servation- 

"I  think  It  would  take  the  wrinkles  out 
pf  ynir  brow  If  you  would  Just  look  Into  the 
futxire.  In.stead  of  Into  the  past.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  people — some  that  live  on  the 
past,  and  some  that  live  on  the  future.  Tou 
never  saw  a  person  living  upon  the  past  all 
the  time,  and  always  talking  about  the  past, 
that  did  not  have  a  great  many  wrinkles  on 
hlfl  brow  " 

I  nm  confident  that  these  messages  from 
God  and  the  lnteri>retatlons  of  the  words  of 
0(xl  wUl  someday  bring  out  the  best  In  men 
and  women  everywhere  and  csuse  peoples  all 
over  the  world  to  unite  for  the  betterment 
and  the  glory  of  all  mankind,  no  matter  what 
their  religious  beliefs.  Ood'a  message  of 
pea«:e  on  earth  »ill  eventually  reach  all 
peoples  .Tnd  will  unite  this  world  of  ours  as 
It  has  never  been  united  before. 

Thus,  united,  mankind  can  conquer  apace, 
settle  other  planets,  and  eventually  bring 
bark  to  earth  presently  unimaginable  re- 
.■uijrres  t»)  create  a  woild  of  abundance — 
m  tk:n^  w.ir  In  the  future  unthinkable  and 
unnecessary 

My  friends,  will  you  please  rise  with  me 
and  together  let  us  toast  the  future.  May 
we.  with  the  help  of  Ood,  pass  through  these 
d.iys  of  turmoil,  which  hold  the  threat  of 
at*^>mlc  bombs  and  mlssUea  over  our  headw 
and  give  us  neither  peace  nor  rest.  May  we 
be  privileged  to  live  and  to  see  some  of  the 
wonders  that  a  united  world  can  bring  to  all 
m.mklnU 


CiNNiNCHAM.  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Tuppn, 
of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Robison.  of  New  York 
as  additional  members  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation of  the  Canada-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Group  for  the  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Ottawa.  Canada,  from  Feb- 
ruary 28  to  March  4.  1962.  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
M^jned  by  the  Vice  President: 

H  R  4«76    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  C. 

Atkm-^on: 

HR  5181  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law 
85   G99; 

H  R  5324  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doctor 
Ser  ifln   T    Ortlr; 

HR  6013  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
H  'U.st..n  Belt  ft  Terminal  Railway  Co.; 

HR  7473  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
R     .Serj>a;    ai.d 

H  R  B325  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harrison 
Th  Tn-.XR  Hiirper. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 
DISPENSED  WITH 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsniXD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar  was  dispensed  with. 
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LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
If  ORNINO  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preftident,  I 
ask  unantmoui  cooMnt  that  ttatements 
in  connection  with  the  morning  hoar  be 
Hmlted  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preeident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  asreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sxindry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMTITEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  E.\.stland), 
from  the  Committee  on  the  JucUclary: 

Alexander  Qreenfekl.  of  Delaware,  to  be 
U.S  attorney  for  the  district  of  Delaware; 
and 

Harry  M  Miller,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSIONER 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Kenneth  H.  Tuggle,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for 
a  term  of  7  yeso^  expiring  December  31, 
1968. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 


COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
£usk  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMISSION 

Ttub  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commliilon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
Mk  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


US.    ARMY 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Lt.  Oen.  Earle  Gilmore  Wheeler, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, UJS.  Army)  to  be  general. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


BUREAU  OF  YARDS  AND  DOCKS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Rear  Adm.  Peter  Corradi,  Civil  Engi- 
neer Corps,  U£.  Nary,  to  be  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  in  the 
Departmoit  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of 
4  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confiimed. 


US.    NAVY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection,  they 
are  confirmed. 


U.S.  ARMY— NOMINATIONS  PLACED 
ON   THE   SECRETARY'S   DESK 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army  which 
had  been  received  by  the  Senate  and 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
January  25, 1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed- 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  President  be  immedi- 
ately notified  of  the  confirmation  of  all 
these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
leflslatlre  business. 


I 


EXEcxnrvE  communications. 

ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laM  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 


Amsnbmsht  or  FBkcaaL  Crvn.  Darcifsa  Act 
or  1950,  RCLATtNS  TO  OoMaxaxJCTioM  OR 
MooincaTiON  or  ArrvovBD  Pxnuc  SusLTra 
Sraci 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  ftirther  amend  section  201  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  payment  toward  the  construction 
or  modification  of  approved  public  shelter 
space,  and  for  othM-  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
compcmylng  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Refoht  on  Provision  or  Was  Rax  Insus- 
AMCK  AND  Certain  Marinx  and  Liariutt 
Insurance  for  the  Amkrican  Pubuc 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  proTlalon  of  war  risk  Insurance  and 
certain  marine  and  liability  Insurance  for 
the  American  public,  as  of  December  31. 
1961  (with  an  accompanjrlng  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Revttw  or  Sitpplt  Managxment 
or  Ship  Repair  Parts  bt  Ships  Parts  Con- 
THOL  Center,  Mechantcsbtjrc,  Pa. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  supply 
management  of  ship  repair  parts  by  the 
Ships  Parts  Control  Center.  Mechanlcsburg, 
Pa.,  Department  of  the  Navy,  dated  Febru- 
ary 1962  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Change  or   Name   or  Petersburg   National 
MiLiTART  Park 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  change  the  name  of  the  Peters- 
burg National  Military  Park,  to  provide  for 
acquisition  of  a  portion  of  the  Five  Porks 
Battlefield,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  concxirrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  Uie  State   of  Kansas;   to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations : 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  22 

"Concurrent    resolution    memorallzlng    the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  in  re^u^  to 

legislation  pertaining  to  the  agricultural 

conservation  program 

"Whereas  the  ever-increasing  demands  for 
effective  soil  and  water  conservation  Impose 
a  major  responsibility  on  Kansas  farmers; 
and 

"Whereas  watershed  development  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  Involves  accelerated  con- 
servation work;  and 

"Whereas  the  farmers  of  Kansas  liave  dem- 
onstrated a  willingness  to  spend  more  ol 
their  own  time  and  money  for  conservation 
of  soil  and  water  in  the  public  Interest;  and 

"Whereas,  for  the  past  14  years,  the  Fed- 
eral appropriation  for  agricultural  conserva- 
tion work  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  has  re- 
mained at  $250  mlUlon;  and 
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"Wb«r«M  before  the  end  of  the  year  1961 
more  than  60  counties  In  the  State  of  Kan- 
ukt  were  using  advance  allocations  of  funds 
appropriated  for  the  year   1063;   and 

"Whereas  In  the  State  of  Kansas  these 
funds  have  consistently  been  used  for  funda- 
mental and  permanent  conservation  activi- 
ties such  as  terraces,  waterways,  restoration 
of  native  grasses  and  other  projects  and 
practices  of  enduring  value:  and 

"Whereas  some  States  do  not  use  their 
full  allocation  of  the  Federal  funds,  cocn- 
monly  known  as  agricultural  conservation 
program  money:    Now.   therefore,    be   It 

"Reaolv€d  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  \  the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein ) .  That  we  respectfully  urge  and 
request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  the  appropriation  of  agricultural 
conservation  program  funds  at  no  less  than 
$350  million  per  annum:    and  be   It  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  urge  and 
request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
amend  the  basic  agricultural  conservation 
program  law  so  as  to  permit  unused  funds 
in  any  State  to  be  reallocated  to  States  which 
demonstrate  a  need  for  additional  funds  fur 
permanent  conservation  work;  and  be  it: 
further 

'Re9t>ived  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
Instructed  to  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees  on  appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Kansas  delegation  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

'Adopted  by  the  house  February  1.  1962 

"AlXEN  L    MrrCH£I.L 

Speaker  of  the  Hnu-ir 
"A.  E.  AN'Dcii3n>f, 
"Chief  Cleric  of  the  House 

"Adopted   by  the  senate  February  5.   1962 
"Harold  H   Chase, 
"President  of  the  Senate 

'Ralph   E    Zaskeb 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arlztiua,  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking   and  Currency: 

"Sknatx  Joint  Memokial  1 
"Joint  memorial  requesting  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
authorize  the  Director  of  the  U  S  Mint  to 
Issue  a  commemorative  half  dollar  coin 
commemorating  the  State  of  Arizona's  50th 
year  of  statehood 

To   the  Preixdent  and    the   Congress   of   thf 
United  States  of  Arnertca 

"Your  memor!  iUst  respectfully  represents 

"On  February  14.  1962.  the  people  '<{  the 
Stale  i-f  Arlzon.i  will  celebrate  the  .mnl- 
versary  of  50  years  of  statehood  for  Arizona 
This  semicentennial  celebration  of  Arizona  s 
stateho<xl  will  continue  throughout  the  year 
1963  and  the  anniversary  will  undoubtedly 
be  recognized  not  only  within  the  dtate  but 
throughout    the    United    States. 

"In  view  of  this  Important  and  significant 
.spmlrentennla!  anniversary  of  Arizona 
statehood,  the  members  of  the  Arizona  Leg- 
islature believe  It  appropriate  and  pr<iper 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  signify  It.s  recognition  of  this 
iii'.port.\nt  event  by  authorizing  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mint  to  Issue  a  commemorative 
h.ilf-dollar  coin  so  that  the  whole  Nation 
may  Join  in  recognizing  Arizona's  50th  year 
of  statehixxl. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Legisla- 
ture  of  the  State  of  Arizona,   pr\y3 

"ThAt  the  President  and  the  Congress  'if 
'he  United  States  of  America  authorize  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  to  Issue  a  commemo- 
rative half-dollar  coin  In  honor  of  Arl/ona'.s 
50ih  year  uf  statehood  and  so  that  the  peo- 


ple of  the  whole  Nation  may  Join  hands  In 
honoring  this  significant  event.  " 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

"House  Comcuuiknt  Rcsolution   13 

Concurrent    resolution    relating    to    Federal 

Income    taxation    of    the    Interest   derived 

from  public  bonds 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Kansas  and  the  pti- 
lltlcal  subdivisions  thereof  have  in  the  past 
and  are  now  currently  engaged  in  financing, 
through  the  issuance  of  bonds,  needed  pub- 
lic Improvements  such  as  the  building  of 
schools,  highways,  water  and  sewer  distri- 
bution systems,  and  other  projects  for  the 
promotion  of  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
of  the  people,  and 

"Whereas  the  interest  income  which  the 
owner  derives  from  such  bonds  has  in  the 
past  and  Is  now  currently  exempt  from  the 
imposition   of   any   Federal    Income   tax;    and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  taxation  of  the  In- 
terest of  such  bonds,  as  Income  wiiuld  re- 
sult In  the  curtailment  of  construction  of 
needed  public  Improvements,  and  would  re- 
sult In  either  an  Increase  of  taxes  limposed 
by  the  State  of  Kansas  and  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  in  order  U)  pay  higher  inter- 
est costs,  or  the  assumption  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  responsibility  of  financ- 
ing such  imprMvenients    and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  currently  a  natii>nal 
movement  to  permit  the  Imposition  of  the 
Federal  income  tax  on  the  interest  income 
from  'he  bonds  issued  or  t-i  be  issued  by  the 
several  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions    Now,   therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Houie  of  Repre.ientatxves 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  {  the  Senate  concur- 
ring thrretn\  .  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  KiiLsa^  respectfully  nieni'iria;ize8  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  oppose  iny  amendment  >f  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  or  any  other 
action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  executive  'iranch  thereof,  which  would 
have  the  effect  <>t  subjecting  the  income 
from  State  and  local  bonds  to  a  Federal  tax 
or  to  cause  the  tax  to  be  Increased  because 
of  such  bondholdtngs  by  a  taxpayer  whether 
or  not  the  incre.i»e  is  in  fact  titled  a  tax.  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved  That  the  secretary  of  state  Is 
hereby  directed  to  tran.smlt  ropie*  of  this 
resolution  to  th«'  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  U>  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Ri-presontatlves,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  Kansas  In 
the  Congress  uf  the  United  Suites 

"Adopted  by  the  house  January  25    1962 
Allxw    L     MITCHK-L. 

"."^peaAcer  at  the  Huu^e 
"A   B   ANDrnsow 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 

"Adopted  by  tf.e  sena'e  Febrrtary  5    1962 
■Hasolb  H   Chase. 

P'e-,.di:nt  at  the  Senate 
Ralph  E  Zarkzk. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate  " 


the    General    .A.s«enibly    ol 
to  llie  Corninittfe 


A    resolution 
the  State  of  Rhode  I.iland 
on  Finance 

RESuLfTIO.N     26 

"Resolution  memorializing  the  President  of 
the  United  S-ates  and  the  C  niRrfw  of 
The  United  S'..ites  wl'h  respect  t. j  Fed- 
cr  il  in.-orne  t  ixmm  o!  the  Interest  de- 
rive from  public  bonds 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Rhode  Lsland  .md 
'he  poiltual  sutKllvlslon.s  thereof,  have  In 
the  p.ist,  and  are  now  currently  engaged  m 
tlnancing  through  the  issuance  of  bonds 
needed  pubic  improvements  simh  a.=i  the 
building  of  schools,  highways,  water  ,i;ul 
sewer  distrlbutl<  n  systems,  and  other  proj- 
ec's  for  the  promotion  of  the  health,  safety, 
and   welfare  of  the  pe<ip;e.   and 


"Whereas  the  Interest  Income  whlcb  the 
owner  derives  from  such  bonds  has  In  the 
past  and  is  now  currently  exempt  from  tb« 
imposition  of  any  Federal  Income  tax;    and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  taxation  of  the  In- 
tereet  of  such  bonds,  as  Income,  would  recult 
in  the  curtailment  of  construction  of  needed 
public  improvements,  and  would  reault  In 
either  an  increase  of  taxes  Impoeed  by  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  In  order  to  pay  higher 
Interest  costs,  or  the  assumption  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  responsibility  of 
financing   such    Improvements:    and 

"Whereas  there  Is  currently  a  national 
movement  to  permit  the  Imposition  of  the 
Federal  inciime  Ux  on  the  Interest  Income 
from  the  bonds  Issued  or  to  be  Issued  by  the 
several  States  and  their  political  subdlTl- 
slons    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

■  Resolved.  That  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  respectfully  me- 
mortallzes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  oppose  any  amend- 
ment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Suites,  or  any  other  action  by  the  Confess 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  executive 
branch  thereof,  which  would  have  the  eflect 
of  subjecting  the  Income  from  State  and 
local  bonds  to  a  Federal  tax  or  to  cause  the 
tax  to  l)e  increased  because  of  such  bond- 
ho.dingit  by  a  taxpayer  whether  or  not  the 
Increase  Is  In  fact  titled  a  tax;  and  be  It 
further 

■  Rt-ulird  That  the  secretary  of  state 
is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  U)  the  President  and  Vice  Presl- 
deiit  of  the  United  States,  to  ths  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  ai.d  Representative  from  Rhode  Is- 
land in   the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Lsglslattire 
of  the  State  nf  Pennsylvania;  to  tiM  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Wetware: 

Tlie  military  forces  and  pvibllc  health 
agencies  of  our  Nation  have  a  vital  and  con- 
tinuous need  for  medical  services  DlfB- 
culty  h.is  1  )ng  been  experienced  In  obtain- 
ing k  sutCclent  number  of  medical  men  to 
.idniinl.ster  proper  care  to  military  personnel 
at'iit  their  dei>endents.  and  to  efflclently  car- 
ry   'II  e.ssential  public  heiilth  services. 

It  Is  therefore  deemed  highly  dealrable 
that  a  Federal  service  school  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  field  of  medicine  patterned 
after  West  Point  in  the  field  of  Army  train- 
ing Annapolis  In  the  field  of  naval  training, 
and  the  Air  Force  Academy  in  the  field  of 
aviation,  which  schcx-jl  would  supply  a  steady 
flow  of  trained  medical  personnel  for  all 
of  the  branches  of  the  service  and  for  con- 
ducting our  ImporUnt  public  health  service 
It  Is  al.so  deemed  desirable  that  such  a 
school  be  established  In  a  conveniently  lo- 
cated medical  and  hospital  center.  No  bet- 
ter 1  x-a'lon  could  possibly  be  found  than 
Pitt.sburgh.  Pa  .  which  In  recent  years  has 
become  one  of  the  leading  medical  centers 
of  tlie  fnited  States,  and  which  has  a  readily 
acce.vslble  central  location;  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  I  the  House  of  Representatives 
mncur-ringi ,  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  me- 
moralize  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  est.ib'l.oh  a  Federal  medical  school  In  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa      and  be  It  further 

"Reiolred.  That  C(  pies  of  this  resolution 
he  tran.smltted  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  HouFe  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
St.4res  and  io  e.ich  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive f r  >m  Pennsyl'.anla  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stales. 

"John    Morgan    Davi,s. 
"President  nf  the  Senate 

"Pavl  C    Moouaw, 

"Secret'i'y  of  the  Senate. 

"Joseph  Ominsky. 
"Chief  Cle'-k.  House  of  Representatii^ei." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  district  board 
of  the  middle  district  of  Pennsylvania  of  the 
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Church  of  the  Brethren,  at  Bellwood.  Pa,, 
protesting  against  nuclear  testing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Miami  Shores, 
FlM  .  Rotary  Club,  favoring  an  investlgatloii 
of  the  State  Department;  to  the  Committee 
on  Forelcn  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee  of  Michigan,  Lan- 
sing. Mich.,  endorsing  the  program  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  of  January  10.  1963; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  releired  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MONBONET: 

8.  3833.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  erection 
and  maintenance  on  ttu  island  of  Wake  of 
a  memorial  to  the  members  of  the  American 
Armed  Forces  who  wer»'  killed  In  the  de- 
fense of  Wake  Island  di  ring  World  War  H; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

4  Sec  the  remarks  of  \lt.  Monbonet  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON    (by  request)  : 

5  2833  A  bin  to  confer  on  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  the  authority  to  determine 
postal  rates  for  ocean  rnall  transportation; 
and 

8.  3634  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
of  schedules  and  certain  practices  of  for- 
eign air  carriers  in  forti^i  air  transporta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Macktson  when 
he  Introduced  the  last  a»)Ove-mentloned  bill, 
which  appear  uiuler  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
B  3835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Yang 
Yin  (Yang  Chee  Hung)    nee  Tsai  Sieu  Yoeh; 
6  2836    A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Carmelo 
R.ifaia:  and 

S  2837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
tlnos  P  Theodoropoulos:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    FONO: 
S  2838.  A   bill   to   mcxllfy  the   project  for 
protection  against  tidal  waves  and  excessive 
high   tides  at   Hllo   Harlxjr,   HawaU;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fonc  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  1 

By  Mr  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Caesoll) : 
S.  3839.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Servlcus  to  convey  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado  to  the  city  of 
Denver.  Colo  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


WAKE— THE     ISLAND    THAT     MUST 
NOT  BE  FORGOTTEN 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  erection  and 
maintenance  on  the  Liland  of  Wake  of  a 
memorial  to  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Armed  Forces  who  were  killed  In 
the  defense  of  Wake  Island  during 
World  War  II. 

Mr.  President,  such  marking  of  a  hal- 
lowed site  is  long  overdue.  In  the  16 
days  after  Pearl  Harbor,  a  tiny  force  of 
Americans  In  the  Marines,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Army  held  that  small  V,  which 
is  really  three  islands,  against  unbeliev- 
able attacks.  Ther(!  were  only  1.731 
Americans  on  Wake  but  the  Japanese 
lost— by  their  own  admission— 11  ships, 


29  airplmnei,  and  5.700  men  before  forc- 
ing sorrMider  after  a  maasiye  landing. 
We  lost  96  brave  men  and  a  dozen  i^anes. 
And  how  do  we  mark  the  place  where 
we  gained  16  Irreplaceable  dajrs?  I  was 
there  a  few  years  ago  and  saw  the  piti- 
ful attempt  that  has  been  made.  The 
prop  $jad  engli^  cowling  off  an  F-4F  on  a 
pile  of  coral  signals  the  spot.  Two 
fading  wooden  signs  and  a  corroding 
bronze  placque  tell  part  of  the  story. 
Certainly  the  epic  chapter  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary history  written  at  Wake  deserves  a 
more  permanent  monument. 

Recently  the  story  of  Wake  and  its 
pitiful  monument  was  told  by  Jim 
Downing,  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  in  his 
paper  and  in  a  story  for  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  his  story's  inclusion 
following  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  news  article 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  2832)  to  provide  for  the 
erection  and  maintenance  on  the  Island 
of  Wake  of  a  memorial  to  the  members 
of  the  American  Armed  Forces  who  were 
killed  in  the  defense  of  Wake  Island 
during  World  War  II,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MoHKONET,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY  is  as  follows: 

Wake — Ths  Isx-skd  That  We'vx  Foscotten 
(By  Jim  Downing) 
Wake  IsLAm).— With  the  rising  sun  begin- 
ning to  shed  Its  glow  on  some  unlikely  spots 
In  the  Far  Bast  and  incidents  sending  seismic 
tremors  across  the  Pacific,  the  U.S.  Navy, 
early  In  1941.  decided  Wake  Island  would  be 
a  fine  place  to  fix  up  an  alrbase. 

The  Marines,  Seabees,  and  civilian  con- 
struction crews  came  In  to  scrape  at  the 
coral,  put  up  some  buildings  and  erect  the 
alrbase.  The  Job  was  half  done  when,  on 
Monday  nu>rnlng.  December  8,  1941.  st 
breakfast,  word  came  that  the  Japanese  had 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  3.000  miles  east 
across  the  International  dateline  where  It 
sUll  was  December  7.  The  1.731  Americans 
on  Wake  knew  they  had  had  It. 

They  had.  In  fact,  until  11:58  ajn.  to  load 
up  what  guns  they  had,  gas  up  and  deploy 
the  doeen  fighter  planes,  dig  trenches  and 
generally  batten  down  the  hatches. 

The  Japanese  bombers  came  In  low  and 
plastered  the  place  In  a  personal  salute  from 
the  Bnperor.  Sure,  they  took  Wake,  finally. 
But  the  paice  paid  was  fantastic,  considering 
what  they  got. 

For  16  days,  the  Japanese  threw  every- 
thing they  cotild  muster  against  MaJ.  James 
P.  8.  Devereux'  378  marines,  MaJ.  Paul  A. 
Putman's  60-man  marine  squadron,  Cmdr. 
W.  8.  Cunningham's  73  Navy  men.  Capt. 
Henry  Wilson's  handful  of  Army  communica- 
tions men  and  Dan  Teters'  construction 
gang  of  1,148. 

In  those  16  days,  the  Japanese  lost — by 
their  own  admission— 11  ships,  39  airplanes, 
and  an  Incredible  5,700  men,  either  drowned 
or  shot  down  or  killed  In  combat. 

When  Devereux  surrendered  after  a  mas- 
sive landing,  our  losses  were  a  dozen  planes 
and  96  men. 

If  you're  like  me.  30  years  later,  you  get 
off  your  trans-Paclflc  airplane  and  you  feel 
the  goose  pimples,  a  lump  In  the  throat,  a 
sting  in  the  eye.  Wake  Island— "the  enemy 
has  landed  and  the  situation  is  in  doubt." 
That  was  Cunningham. 

Is  there  a  monument  marking,  for  the 
thousands  upon   thousands  of  trans-Paciflc 


tourists,   the  fact   that  this  Indeed  Is  hal- 
lowed ground? 

Going  through  the  air  terminal,  turning 
right  past  the  cluster  of  terminal  and  serT- 
Ice  buOdlngs  and  walking  a  few  hundred 
feet  to  the  fork  in  the  road  wlU  nwBi  • 
monunwnt. 

A  pitiful  pUe  of  coral  surmounted  by  the 
prop  and,  engine  cowling  off  sa  F— 4,  flanked 
by  a  pair  of  wooden  signboards  and  partly 
overgrown  by  the  mesqtiite-type  island 
brush.  A  tiny  bronze  plaque  Is  corroded 
and  slightly  askew. 

Someone  has  tried.  Someone  with  the 
proper  respect,  if  somewhat  lacking  In  edu- 
cation. The  plaque  was  donated  by  a  Tacoma 
foundry,  the  sign  reveals. 

The  fading  signs  hall  the  defenders  and 
note  that  the  prop  and  speedrlng  are  from 
Capt.  Henry  T.  Elrod's  last  Marine  fighter 
plane,  crash-landed  after  attacking  a  Japa- 
nese destroyer.  His  bones  are  somewhere 
hereabouts  possibly,  because  he  died  in 
hand-to-hand  combat  the  day  before  the 
surrender. 

Hank  Elrod.  his  last  plane  lying  In  wreck- 
age, crouching  in  a  silt  trench  somewhere 
here  on  the  night  of  December  21  with  a 
rifle  in  his  hand,  almost  certainly  would 
have  laughed  at  the  thought  of  a  monument 
as  he  looked  at  the  stars  for  the  last  time. 
Today,  even  with  a  modicum  of  modern 
conveniences,  plenty  of  food  and  water,  mov- 
ies every  night  and  cold  beer  at  the  Drift- 
ers Reef,  Wake  U  a  lousy  place  to  live  and 
work. 

Wake  is  a  3-square-mlle  conglomerate  of 
three  islands,  roughly  V-shaped. 

Wreckage  strews  the  south  shore,  e^>ecial- 
ly  In  the  area  where  the  rusting  htill  at  a 
Japanese  supply  ship  Suica  Maru  lies 
beached — what  is  left  of  It  after  the  typhoon 
of  1952  that  swept  the  Island  almost  clean 
of  man's  handiwork. 

The  siui  beats  down  and  sudden  rains 
slash  across.  For  the  1,600  permanent  In- 
habitants— military,  civilian  and  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  personnel — It  Is  a  life  of 
deadly  monotony,  to  be  endured  while  the 
bonus  pay  bankroll  bvillds  up  to  make  it 
partly  worthwhile. 

Wake's  8.600  concrete  airlines  runway  still 
feels  the  pounding  tires  of  some  900  aircraft 
a  month,  but  Its  doom  Is  easy  to  foresee. 
Today,  it  is  mostly  the  piston -englned  craft 
of  poor,  old  make-do  MATS  and  snooty  Pan 
American  which  slant  In  over  the  lagoon  and 
settle  down  on  Capt.  Sam  Wake's  Island  to 
refuel.  The  Jets,  replacing  the  old  craft, 
need  no  stepping  stones,  no  refueling  ha- 
vens. 

So  someday,  this  island  may  fade  Into  ob- 
scurity without  even  leaving  a  decent  mon- 
ument to  remember  the  dead  in  Its  ironic 
wake. 


REGULATION  OF  SCHEDULES  AND 
CERTAIN  PRACTICES  OP  FOREIGN 
AIR  CARRIERS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  schedules  and  certain  practices 
of  foreign  air  carriers  In  foreign  air 
transportation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  Air  Transport  Association,  re- 
questing the  proposed  legislation,  to- 
gether with  a  section -by-section  analy- 
sis of  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  and 
sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 
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The  bill  (3.  2834)  to  provide  for  the 
regulations  of  schedules  and  certain 
practices  of  foreign  air  carriers  in  for- 
eign air  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Macnuson. 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Comimerce. 

The  letter  and  analysis  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 

An  Tkanspomt  AaaocunON. 
WasMngton.  D.C..  February  8,  19«2. 
Hon.  Wauum  O.  Maomxtsom. 
Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
US   Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

DvAK  Mb.  Chaikmam:  Ac  you  know.  sectloD 
402  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  provides  that 
a  foreign  air  carrier  must  poasesa  a  permit 
laaued  by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  be- 
fore such  air  carrier  may  operate  air  trans- 
port services  to  the  United  States.  Although 
the  Board  Is  authorized  to  establish  terms 
and  conditions  in  connection  with  the  Issu- 
ance of  foreign  air  carrier  permits,  the  power 
of  the  Board  to  require  th«  filing  and  ap- 
proval of  foreign  air  carrier  schedules — as  a 
means  of  determining  public  Interest  re- 
quirements and  of  Insuring  conformity  and 
compliance  with  existing  bilateral  air  trans- 
port agreements — has  been  subject  t:>  con- 
siderable question. 

Almost  all  bilateral  agreements  In  force 
between  the  tfnlted  States  and  other  coun- 
tries retain  as  their  primary  objective  the 
provisions  of  capacity  adequate  to  the  traffic 
demands  between  the  country  of  which  the 
designated  air  carrier  Is  a  national  and  the 
countries  of  ultimate  destination.  Existing 
bilateral  agreements  were  originally  designed 
to  provide  a  framework  of  liberal  but  fair 
bilateral  regulation  of  international  air 
transportation  Their  termj  must  neces- 
sarily be  adhered  to  If  this  objective  Is  to  be 
achieved  These  bilateral  agreement  prln- 
elplee,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  pri- 
mary eapaelty  objective,  are,  however,  being 
rendered  meanlngteie  In  thoee  Instanoee 
where  foreign  air  carriers  interpret  agree« 
mente  in  itecordanre  with  their  own  self' 
Interest 

The  air  carrier*  of  several  foreign  coun* 
tries  are.  with  the  consent  or  Icnowledge  of 
their  governments,  operating  capacity — the 
amount  and  kind  of  air  transportation  op- 
erated by  the  carriers  of  two  signatory  coun- 
tries— to  and  from  the  United  States  far  In 
excess  of  that  provided  for  in  the  bilateral 
agreements  Although  such  agreements  pro- 
vide the  United  Statee  with  the  opportunity 
to  consult  with  a  foreign  government  or  gov- 
ernmenU  al»ut  capacity  questions  and  dls- 
agreemenu.  consultations  with  ref^ard  to 
excess  capacity  which  may  be  detrimental 
to  U  S  Interests  have  proven  to  be  generally 
useless 

Under  the  terms  of  existing  bilateral  agree- 
ments, the  U  S  Government  does  not  quarrel 
with  the  right  of  any  given  foreign  air  car- 
rier to  operate  maximum  capacity  between 
Its  country  and  the  United  States  so  long  as 
such  capacity  Is  based  on  the  carriage  of  pri- 
mary traffic.  In  our  opinion,  however,  the 
US.  Oovemment  should  object  and  shuuld 
take  action  when  foreign  air  carriers  operate 
capacity  In  violation  of  the  agreement,  capac- 
ity which  is.  In  fact,  geared  primarily  to  the 
carriage  of  traffic  between  the  United  States 
and  third  countries. 

Excess  capacity  substantially  increases  air- 
line operating  costs  and  these  costs  mus*. 
ultimately  l>e  t)orne  by  the  general  public 
Kzceas  capacity  has  a  most  adverse  cttecx 
upon  the  economic  health  of  the  industry 
Thla  Is  particularly  so  In  the  case  of  our 
own  U  3. -flag  International  airlines  whose 
ah«re  of  the  International  market  la  declin- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate  and  who  now  r^oe 
serious  economic  difficulties.    This  decline  :.s 


to  a  large  meajure  the  result  of  the  excess 
capacity  operated  by  several  foreign  air 
carriers. 

Because  the  consultations  provided  for  In 
the  bilateral  agreements  have  proven  un- 
successful with  regard  to  excess  capacity,  the 
US  Oovemment  has  found  Itself  powerless 
to  take  effectivi?  measures  to  ensure  that  the 
provisions  of  t.ie  applicable  air  agreements 
are  adhered  to  The  lack  of  specific  statu- 
tory authority  to  require  the  filing  and  ap- 
proval of  foreign  air  carrier  schedules  In  this 
respect  has  been  a  contributing  factor 

In  the  absenje  of  clear  legl.''.,r  ■  .uitlior- 
Ity.  we  recommend  the  consi.U.  i.  <n  and 
enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  the 
board  to  requ.re  the  filing  of  foreign  air 
carrier  schedules  for  approval  A  draft  bill 
In  this  connection,  as  well  ita  an  analvsls 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  is  enclosed  for 
y  >ur  consideration  and  we  respectfully  re- 
quest Its  early  Introduction 

The  proposed  legislation  would  leave  to 
the  OovernineiU's  discretion  whether  a  for- 
eign air  carrier's  schedules  or  proposed 
schedules  are  .n  the  public  interest  and  In 
cons..>ndnce  with  the  applicable  bilateral 
agreement  The  proposed  legislation  does 
not  envisage  a  unique  or  unusual  authority 
In  the  field  uf  international  air  transporta- 
tion. Other  t'  ■•, frn.n^.ents  have  had.  or  are 
h.ivlng,  simll.  r  exces.s  cap.icity  problems 
They  have  solved,  '^r  are  solving  such  prob- 
lems by  requiting  foreign  air  carriers  to  file 
their  schedules;  for  approval 

Our  Government  should  be  similarly 
equipped  to  deal  immediately  with  Increas- 
ingly urgent  excess  capacity  problems  Fur- 
thermore, the  very  fact  that  we  would  p<js- 
sess  the  power  provided  for  In  the  proposed 
legislation  wo^ild.  to  a  l.irge  extent,  eliminate 
another  kind  of  capacity  problem  confront- 
ing the  United  States,  the  Imposition  of 
arbitrary  restrictions  upon  U  8 -flag  atrtlriea 
by  foreign  governments 

We  hope   you  will  agree   to  Introduce  the 
proposed  legislation  and  that  hearings  may 
Its  schsdulsd  as  sixtn  ss  possible 
Cordlal.y, 

B  O  Tirrom 

tfECTtOM-ST-SSCTlOM    AMALTSU 

Section  403  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
provides  that  a  foreign  air  carrier  must  have 
a  t>ermlt  Ise'jed  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  before  iiuch  air  carrier  may  operate  air 
transport  services  to  the  Uniud  States  Sec- 
tion 40a  of  the  act  also  contains  provlslorvs 
dealing  with  the  application  for  Issuance 
and  terms  and  conditions  of  such  permlu 
but  does  not  epeclflcally  mention  the  filing 
and  approval  of  flight  schedules  The 
Boards  authority  In  this  respect  has  been 
subject  to  qu«stlon  The  proposed  bill  would 
effectively  resolve  this  issue  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  to  section  402  of  the  act.  New 
subsection  ihi  would  specifically  authorize 
the  Board  to  reiiuire  foreign  air  carriers  to 
file  with  the  Board  for  approval  copies  of 
schedules  currently  operated,  as  well  as  pro- 
p«j6ed.  tjetween  any  point  In  the  United 
State.s  and  i\ny  point  outside  the  United 
States  This  subsection  would  further  pro- 
vide that  current  or  proposed  schedules  can- 
not t>€  continued  or  inaugurated  unless  ap- 
pro.ed  by  '.he  Civil  .\eronautic8  Bonrd,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  state,  and 
that  such  approval  shall  take  into  considera- 
tion the  public  Intt-rest  requirements  of  the 
United  St.^tes  .ls  well  as  .my  applicable  Us 
law    treaty    con'.en'.ion      .r  aKreeint-nt 


CASH     CONTRIBT'TION     FOR     HII.O 
HARBOR  BREAKWATER  PRO.JKn 

Mr  FONCJ  Mr  Prosldt-nt.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  elimination  of  a  ra.sh 


contribution  requirement  of  28.2  percent 
Imposed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  the 
seismic  sea  wave  or  tsunami  protection 
portion  of  the  Hilo  Harbor  breakwater 
project. 

On  May  31.  1960,  Congress  responded 
to  my  plea  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Hilo.  Hawaii,  who.  a  week  earlier  had 
experienced  a  devastating  tidal  wave. 
Sixty  people  perished  and  property  dam- 
ages from  the  series  of  great  waves 
amounted  to  over  $25  million.  Only  14 
years  before  159  people  were  killed  in  a 
similar  seismic  sea  wave. 

The  thriving  city  and  busy  harbor  of 
Hilo  sufTered  extensive  damage  from 
these  waves.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
estimated  that  practically  all  of  the 
damage  to  Hilo  in  1960  could  have  been 
prevented  If  an  adequate  protective  bar- 
rier had  been  in  existence. 

In  1960,  Congress  authorized  a  $26 
million  project  to  protect  the  people  and 
the  city  of  Hilo.  Hawaii.  Studies  have 
been  made  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on 
this  proposed  breakwater,  and  in  its  re- 
port the  recommendations  follow  the 
same  standards  set  in  public  works  proj- 
ects dealing  with  excessive  high  tides 
and  floodinK  caused  by  hurricanes. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  there- 
fore reported  that  a  28  2  percent  cash 
contribution  will  be  required  of  the  local 
interests 

The  seismic  sea  waves  which  have  hit 
Hawaii  cannot  be  likened  to  hurricanes 
and  excessive  high  tides.  The  short 
wavelenuth  of  storms  and  hurricanes 
cannot  be  compared  in  damage  potential 
to  the  lonu  wavrlrnuth  of  a  seismic  sea 
wave  No  other  State  in  the  Ut\lon  has 
experienced  the  full  force  of  a  seismic 
sea  wave 

An  underwater  tremor  off  Alaska  or 
the  coast  of  fouih  America  or  an  earth- 
quake in  Japan  may  touch  off  a  seismic 
sea  wave  The  force  of  this  wave  In- 
creases as  it  travels  thousands  of  miles 
across  the  ocean  Hawaii,  because  of  its 
location,  almost  invariably  will  be  in  the 
path  of  these  waves 

The  tsunami  travels  thousands  of  miles 
within  a  very  short  time.  Hurricanes,  on 
the  other  hand,  move  very  slowly. 
Warning  against  hurricanes  are  possible 
several  days  in  advance  and  their  courses 
are  predictable 

It  Is  possible  to  ascertain,  with  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  accuracy,  the  severity 
of  a  hurricane  This  is  not  so  in  the 
ca.s«'  of  a  sei.smic  sea  wave  Furthermore. 
It  Is  often  not  possible  to  detect  a  seismic 
sea  wave  on  the  high  seas.  The  size  of 
tht'  wavf  also  escapes  prediction.  For 
these  reasons,  adequate  warning  cannot 
be  t,'iven  of  seismic  sea  waves. 

Hurricanes  and  excessive  high  tides 
are  .«-ea.sonal  occurrences.  The  areas 
where  these  hi^h  winds  and  tides  occur 
expect  thrm  during  certain  periods  of 
the  year  Thfse  localities  have  there- 
fore throuKh  the  years  prepar:jd  them- 
selves for  the.se  local  phenomena 

.A  si.i.smic  sea  wave  on  the  other  hand 
ha-s  no  .season  No  one  knows  when  a 
tiunami  will  occur.  The  constant  fear 
that  11  will  occur,  but  not  knowing  when. 
IS  cause  for  national  concern.  The  dam- 
age potential,  the  unpredictability,  the 
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tremendous  force  and  the  threat  to  in- 
dividual lives  takes  a  tsunami  out  of  the 
category  of  a  local  misfortune.  The  pro- 
tection needed  against  a  seismic  sea 
wave  is  a  national  project. 

Hilo  Harbor  is  an  excellent  harbor  but 
the  topography  of  the  ocean  floor  rising 
to  Hilo  Bay  acts  as  a  funnel  for  the 
waves.  The  full  forct  of  these  waves  are 
directed  into  Hilo  Bay  and  onto  the  shore 
areas  of  the  city. 

The  damages  sufTtTed  at  Hilo  from 
seismic  sea  waves  have  always  been  se- 
vere and  recovery  expensive.  Because  of 
the  severe  and  particular  circumstances 
associated  with  the  tsunami  and  the  Hilo 
Harbor  breakwater  project,  I  feel  there 
is  no  precedent  that  can  be  followed. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  believe 
that  the  people  of  Hawaii  should  not  be 
required  to  make  a  cash  contribution 
amounting  to  28.2  p<?rcent  of  the  cost. 
Hilo  has  made  spectacular  recovery  in 
spite  of  the  ruin  it  experienced  only  2 
years  ago.  The  devastation  has  rendered 
Hawaii  County  financially  incapable  of 
putting  up  the  $5';  miUion  required. 
The  State  of  Hawaii  is  likewise  incapable 
of  assuming  this  additional  burden.  I 
have  received  many  letters  from  indi- 
viduals and  leaders  in  the  county  of 
Hawaii  and  the  State  expressing  deep 
concern  over  this  requirement. 

The  dangers  of  another  seismic  sea 
wave  disaster  and  the  accompanying 
fears  continue  to  plague  every  resident 
of  Hlllo.  I  therefore  ask  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  and 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  to  act  quickly  and 
favorably  on  my  proposal  to  eliminate 
the  cash  contribution  requirement. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  (8.  2838'  to  modify  the  project 
for  protection  against  tidal  waves  and 
excessive  high  tides  at  Hilo  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  introduced  by  Mr,  Pono.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  tiy  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


WELFARE  AND  PENSION  PLANS  DIS- 
CLOSURE ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1962— PRINTING  OF  BILL  AS 
PASSED  BY  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  House  bill 
8723,  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act  Amendments  of  1962.  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  Wednesday  last,  be 
printed  showing  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  IDisposition  of  Papers 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  rec- 
ommendation two  lists  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Semite  by  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  dated  January  22, 
1962.  and  January  30.  1962,  respectively, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted 
rejwrts  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


THE     CONGRESSIONAL     FRANKING 
PRIVILEGE— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  February 
5,  1962,  issue  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  entitled  "Let  Congressmen  Pay 
for  Their  Propaganda." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Let  Congressmen  Pat  for  Tiieir 
Propaganda 

Senator  John  J.  Williams  has  one  wheel 
on  the  right  track  In  his  effort  to  bar  use 
of  the  congressional  franking  privilege  for 
Junk-type  mailings  to  city  dwellers. 

In  the  wlndup  of  last  year's  session,  the 
House  passed  a  measure  authorizing  such 
use.  It  permits  Congressmen  to  send  un- 
addressed  mall  on  city  postal  routes,  which 
has  to  be  delivered,  postage  free,  to  all  house- 
holds. (Boxholder  mall  was  already  being 
accepted  free  on  rural  routes.) 

Previously  the  Senate  had  blocked  such  a 
move;  this  time  the  House  slyly  Included  It 
In  a  catchup  supplementary  appropriations 
bin  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  a  take- 
It-or-leave-lt  basis. 

The  privilege,  of  course.  Is  useful  prin- 
cipally for  blanketing  a  Congressman's  dis- 
trict with  glowing  accounts  of  how  splen- 
didly he  Is  looking  out  for  Its  Interests. 

In  Senator  Williams'  words.  "This  con- 
stitutes an  unconscionable  abuse  of  the 
franking  privilege  which  Is  so  necessary  to 
the  proper  conduct  of  a  congressional  office, 
because  It  allows  Members  of  Congress  to  use 
a  free  mailing  service  to  do  things  which 
ordinary  cltlsens  and  businesses  cannot  do 
even  If   they  pay  for  It" 

He  has  ofTered  on  amendment  to  the  postal 
rate  bill  barring  delivery  of  franked  mall 
In  cities  unless  addressed  to  a  specific  street 
number 

All  of  which  Is  flne  But  why  not  get 
the  rural  wheel  on  the  mme  track? 

Mr,    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware,      Mr, 

President,  in  this  editorial  they  approve 
of  the  amendment  but  point  out  that  it 
does  not  cover  the  whole  problem  since 
under  the  amendment  unaddressed  mail 
or  Junk  mall  could  still  be  sent  under 
frank  by  Members  of  Congress  to  rural 
boxholders. 

The  editor  is  correct.  This  was  an 
oversight  on  my  part  and  I  appreciate 
having  it  called  to  my  attention.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  corrected  amend- 
ment which  will  do  the  job. 

This  revised  amendment  will  stop  all 
franking  privileges  for  unaddressed  mail 
in  any  area — cities  or  rural — by  Members 
of  Congress. 

I  send  the  corrected  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  referral  to  the  Senate 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
for  consideration  when  acting  on  H.R. 
7927. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


REGULATION  OF  RATES  AND  PRAC- 
TICES    OF     AIR     CARRIERS     AND 
FOREIGN  AIR  CARRIERS— AMEND- 
MENT 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,  last 

session,  at  the  request  of  the  Civil  Aero- 


nautics Board,  I  introduced  a  bill  (S. 
958)  which  would  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  rates  and  practices  of  air 
carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  in  for- 
eign air  transportation,  and  for  other 
pup>oses. 

I  now  submit,  at  the  request  of  the 
Air  Transport  Association,  an  amend- 
ment to  that  proposed  legislation.  I  do 
this  so  that  the  ideas  of  both  the  indus- 
try and  the  regulating  agency  may  be 
before  the  committee  when  hearings  are 
held. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Air  Transport  Association,  re- 
questing the  proposed  amendment,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will 
he  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows : 

Air  Transport  Association, 
,  Washington,  D.C.,  February  8,  1962. 

Bon.   Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
6hairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  contended  that  It  has  no  summary 
power  to  stop  any  carrier  In  foreign  air 
transportation  from  placing  Into  effect  any 
rate,  fare,  or  practice  It  elects,  excluding 
that  which  may  be  of  a  discriminatory  na- 
ture. The  Board,  therefore,  has  long  sought 
legislation  which  would  extend  lU  interstate 
rate  authority,  the  authority  to  fix  and  pre- 
scribe rates,  to  foreign  air  transportation 
The  Board's  current  proposal  in  this  regard 
Is  set  forth  in  8  968  now  pending  before 
your  committee. 

Since  the  Board  contends  it  lacks  sumclent 
statutory  authority  to  corrtct  and  or  pre- 
vent rate  problems  in  foreign  air  transporta- 
tion, it  Is  our  belief  that  some  ipeclflc  au- 
thority should  be  provided,  We  recommend 
enactment  of  legislation  authorlsslng  the 
Board  to  suspend  rates  in  foreign  air  trans- 
portation. A  draft  bill  In  this  connection, 
as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, Is  enclosed  for  your  consideration 
and  we  respectfully  request  Its  early 
Introduction. 

With  regard  to  oversea  air  transportation, 
our  proposed  legislation  Is  much  the  same 
as  S.  958  with  respect  to  providing  the 
Board  the  same  authority  to  prescribe  rates 
and  practices  In  oversea  air  transportation 
as  the  Board  now  possesses  with  respect  to 
Interstate  transportation.  Unlike  S.  958. 
however,  our  proposed  legislation  recognizes 
the  need  to  distinguish  between  interstate 
and  oversea  air  transportation  on  the  one 
hand  and  foreign  air  transportation  on  the 
other.    This  distinction  Is  necessary  because : 

1.  Rates  and  tariffs  In  foreign  air  trans- 
portation Involve  to  a  major  extent  multi- 
lateral considerations  which  need  not  be 
taken  Into  account  In  Interstate  and  over- 
sea air  transportation.  Rates  and  practices 
developed  through  the  time-proven  lATA 
conference  system  take  Into  account  multi- 
lateral considerations  and  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  respective  governments,  thus 
ensuring  that  such  rates  are  In  the  public 
Interest;  and 

2.  Virtually  all  U.S.  bilateral  air  agree- 
ments provide  that  If  the  Board  ivere  to 
have  the  authority  to  prescribe  rates  In  for- 
eign air  transportation  and  such  rates  were 
unacceptable  to  a  foreign  government,  the 
disagreement  would  be  referred  to  an  inde- 
pendent body  for  an  advisory  report.     Thue. 
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tha  net  effect  of  the  rate  authority  pro- 
poeed  In  8.  958  would  be  to  subject  the 
Board's  r«te  declalona  to  a  third  party  arbi- 
tration. 

Our  propoeed  leglalaUon  would  empower 
the  Board  either  upon  complaint  or  upon  Ita 
own  Initiative  to  suspend  a  proposed  or  an 
existing  tariff  related  to  foreign  air  trans- 
portation for  a  period  not  exceeding  365 
dajrs  In  the  aggregate  when  such  tariff  ap- 
pears Inconalstent  with  the  public  Interest. 
If  and  when  the  Board  were  to  suspend  a 
pniposed  tariff,  the  tariff  In  effect  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  filing  of  the  new  tariff 
shall  be  maintained  In  the  case  of  sus- 
pension of  An  existing  tariff,  the  lowest  or 
mort  advantageous  tariff  or  tariffs  current- 
ly In  effect  and  applicable  to  services  pro- 
vided by  other  air  carriers  engaged  in  tiie 
fore.gn   air   tr  iri.spor"  itlon   may   be   u.sed. 

It  Is  our  bfUef  that  the  enclosed  dr.ift 
blM  would  provide  the  Board  with  the  spe- 
cific statutory  authority  to  carry  out  '.he  de- 
cl.\red  policy  of  Congreea  with  regard  to 
"the  promotion  r.f  adequate,  economical,  and 
efflcleot  service  hy  air  carriers  at  reasonable 
charges,  without  •  •  •  unfair  or  destructive 
competltl.e  pr.ictlce3  "  For  reiusona  pre- 
viously cited,  lur  legislative  propo-sal  iccom- 
pllshes  this  objective  In  a  more  efTectlve 
manner  than  that  provided  for  In  S   9.58 

We   hope  you   will   agree  to   !ntrodu<-o  orir 
proposed   leglsl.Ttlon  and   that  hearings   m.iy 
be  scheduled   as  soon  as  pf>sslble 
Cordially 

S   G   TifTov 

S«CTtON-BT-aECTIOI«    ANALYSIS 

Section  10O2  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  authorizes  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  prescribe  rates  and  practices,  and 
to  suspend  rates  In  certain  cases,  of  air  car- 
riers engaged  In  Interstate  and  oversea  air 
transportation  No  rate  authority  has  been 
given  the  Board  In  the  case  of  carriers  en- 
gaged In  foreign  air  transportation.  The 
purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  Is  to  empower 
the  Board  to  suspend  rates  relating  to  f  )r- 
elgn  air  transportation  when  such  rates  ap- 
pear  to  be  unjust   and   unreasonable. 

1  Subsec'lon  'd)  of  section  1002  of  the 
act  authorizes  the  Board  to  prescribe  rates 
and  practices  cf  air  carriers  In  Interstate  and 
oversea  transportation,  with  a  proviso  that 
as  to  oversea  air  transfjortatlon  the  Board 
ihall  prescribe  only  a  "just  and  reasonable 
maximum  or  n>inlmum.  or  maximum  and 
minimum  rate,  fare,  or  charge."  Section  1 
of  the  proposed  bill  would  strike  out  the 
provLso  with  regard  to  oversea  air  trin.spor- 
tatlon  In  order  to  give  the  Board  the  same 
authority  to  prescribe  rates  and  practices  of 
air  carriers  I  v.  oversea  transportation  as  the 
B<")ard  now  jxissesses  with  respect  Ui  Inter- 
state transp<jrtatlon.  This  change  Is  neces- 
sary to  standardize  the  Board's  Interstate  and 
oversea  rate  authrjrity  and  to  necessarily 
distinguish  between  Interstate  aid  oversea 
transportation  on  the  one  hand  and  foreign 
air  transportation  on  the  other  This  dis- 
tinction Is  further  necessary  In  view  of  the 
rate  suspension  authority  with  regard  to  for- 
eign air  transportation  given  the  Board 
under  section   4   of   the  pr')posed   bill 

2.  Section  2  of  the  proposed  bill  w mid 
change  the  heading  of  subsection  lei  uf  sec- 
tion 1002  of  the  act  to  read  "Rule  of  Rate 
Making-  Interstate  and  Overseas  Air  Trans- 
portation" In  order  to  make  clear  that  the 
B<jards  authority  to  prescribe  rates  applies 
to  Interstate  and  oversea  transportation. 

3.  Section  3  of  the  prop<ised  bill  would 
change  the  heading  of  subsection  igi  of  sec- 
tion 1002  r.f  »he  art  to  road  "S>isnen.=<!on  of 
Rates — Interstate  and  Overseas  Air  Trans- 
portation" In  order  to  make  clear  that  the 
Board's  authority  to  suspend  rates  under 
this  subsection  applies  to  Interstate  and 
oversea  air  transportation. 


4.  Section  4  of  ths  proposed  bill  adds  a 
new  subsection  (J)  to  secUon  lOOa  of  the 
act.  The  new  subsection  would  emp<jwer 
the  Board  either  upon  a  complaint  or  upon 
Its  own  InltlaUve  to  suspend  In  the  publla 
Interest  a  proposed  or  an  existing  tariff  re- 
lating to  foreign  air  transportation  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  366  days  In  the  aggre- 
gate. If  and  when  the  Boaxd  should  sus- 
pend a  prop<^)8ed  tariff,  the  rate.  fare,  or 
charge  In  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  fil- 
ing of  the  new  tariff  shall  be  maintained.  In 
the  case  of  an  existing  unff  this  section 
would  emp<^)wer  the  Board  either  upon  a  com- 
plaint or  upon  Its  own  Initiative  to  .suspend 
any  existing  t.irifl  of  a  foreign  air  carrier 
which  Ls  n  .'.  ■;.  n.sl.sVfT.t  with  ti.e  pnb!:i-  :::- 
terest.  Any  tuch  su-spensl m  would  be  f  <t 
a  period  n  it  exreedlng  365  days  in  the  ag- 
Kre^.ate.  If  ar  d  when  the  B*ia  d  should  sus- 
pend an  extstlr?  tariff  the  foreign  air  c.ir- 
rier  concerned  may  u^e  the  I'west  or  m  '■  t 
.idv.ititage  u.^  Virltl  or  t.irlffs  currently  in  -f- 
fect  a.';d  .ippllc.ible  to  ser\lces  providi'd  by 
other  air  carriers  engaged  In  providing  the 
same  foreign  air  tran.%portatlc  n 

5  Section  5  of  the  proposed  bl'.:  '*  uld 
add  a  new  subfiectlon  \t)  to  section  1002  "f 
the  .let  New  suhsectlon  fki  .sets  f  ^rth  s^ime 
of  the  factors  or  criteria  which  the  Bo.^rd 
shall  take  Into  account  In  exercising  and 
perf'rming  Its  powers  and  duties  u:.dcr  prj- 
poeiHl  subsection    (J).     These  li.clude 

(1)  Tlie  requ.reaients  of  section  110'2  jf  t.he 
act  which  relate  to  International  agree- 
ments. ThLs  wou:d  l!..->ure  that  al.  utions. 
taken  by  the  B<jard  under  proposed  subsec- 
tion (J)  Would  be  fully  consutent 
'■•  •  •  w.th  .Li'.y  obligation  assumed  ty  the 
UiuteU  States  and  any  foreign  count:  y  ^>r 
agreement  that  m.iy  be  in  force  between  the 
United  States  and  any  foreign  c  untry  or 
foreign  cjuntrles.  and  sh.ill  take  Itito  o«-)n- 
slderatl. in  any  applicable  laws  and  require- 
ments of  f -reign  countries"' 

(HI  That  all  relevant  fact^irs.  suih  a«  cost 
i-f  operation,  reus.aable  pr  -fit.  the  cn.ir- 
acterl.^^tlcs  of  each  service,  and  the  rales 
charged  by  other  carriers  and  foreit<n  .ilr 
carriers  shall  be  taken  Into  consideration  by 
the  B<:..ird  i:i  order  to  properly  a^.c«-'rt.iln 
Just  and  reasonable  levels  of  rates. 

nil)  That  the  public  Interest  requires  ade- 
quate, efficient,  and  dependable  transporta- 
tion by  U  ri  and  foreign  air  carriers  at  the 
lowest  C'.>st  Consistent  with  furnishing  such 
transrxjrtatlon  and  that  a  need  for  sufficient 
revei'.ue  ptis'.^  tj  enable  air  cixrrlers  ♦.)  pro- 
vide adequate,  efficient  and  dependable 
service  under  lionest.  economic,  and  rffl  lent 
management 


PURCH.\SE  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS— 
AMFJ^DMENT 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  the 
Porei'-Tn  Re'.ation.s  Committee  has  been 
holdiiUT  hoarir.-'.s  on  S  2768.  the  ad- 
mmi.slration'.s  bill  to  authorize  purchase 
by  the  United  State.s  of  bond.s  to  be 
is.sued  by  the  United  Nations  to  finance 
its  current  peace  keeping  activitie.s  The 
bond  l.^sue  is  in  pursuance  of  a  three- 
p<jint  plan,  approved  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, to  meet  the  current  financial 
crisis  in  the  United  Nations.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  levy  a  special  a.ssessment  for 
operations  m  the  Conuo  and  th.e  Near 
East,  to  obtain  an  advi.sory  opinion  from 
the  World  Court  as  to  the  binding  nature 
of  these  assessments  on  all  UN.  mem- 
bers, and  to  l.'isue  emergency  bonds,  re- 
payable with  interest  over  a  period  of 
25  years,  to  keep  these  U  N.  operations 
from  collapsing. 


In  my  Judgment,  testimony  so  far  re- 
ceived in  the  Foreign  ReUtlona  Commit- 
tee indicates  that  the  bond  iMue  la  the 
best  way  available  for  solving  the  finan- 
cial emergency  now  facing  United  Na- 
tions. The  Presidents  bill.  S.  2768. 
would  authorize  purcJiase  by  the  United 
States  of  $100  million  of  the  proposed 
United  Nations  bond  Issue.  I  believe, 
however,  that  this  proposed  leglalatlon. 
if  approved,  should  contain  a  provlalon 
insuring  tliat  any  such  bond  purchase 
by  the  United  States  will  be  a  business- 
like loan  and  not  become  a  grant  In  dls- 
guLse  I  t>clieve  it  is  in  the  best  Interests 
of  Uie  United  Nations  itself  that  this  be 
done,  since  the  organization  cannot 
trni-rge  strtngthened  from  its  present 
diflicultir.s  unless  the  proposed  bonds  are 
fu:iy  and  faithfully  redeemed.  Because 
tlie  United  Slates  is  being  asked  to  put 
up  half  of  the  bond  money,  we  are  en- 
titVd  to  definite  assurance  that  it  will, 
ip.  fact   be  repaid. 

St-ction  2  of  the  bill  now  provides: 
■Vmount*  ref-plved  from  the  annual  repay- 
iiient  of  liitcrest  due  on  such  bonds  shall  be 
dep.«iied    inU)   the    I>easury    of    the   United 
^^-  .  es    tts   niisoelianeous   receipts. 

I  projK>se  an  amendment  which  would 
substitute  the  following  for  section  2  of 
the  bill: 

TV.e  President  Is  authorized  to  deduct 
fr  m  the  annual  pannent  of  the  assessed 
»>.\re  of  the  fnl^ed  States  of  the  budget  of 
the  United  Nations  an  amount  equal  to  the 
corresp  tndlng  annual  installment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  due  to  the  United  States 
on  account  uf  btuids  purchased  pursuant  to 
t,e:tion    1. 

The  implementation  of  this  amend- 
ment would  guarant-ee  to  the  United 
.'States  full  repayment  of  principal  and 
interest  on  the  U  N  bonds  wc  purchase. 
No  door  will  have  been  left  open  for  fu- 
turo  delay  or  default. 

Mr  President,  since  the  current  flnan- 
ciAl  cri.sis  confronting  the  U.N.  results 
from  the  failure  of  other  member  nations 
to  pay  their  jJiare  of  Uie  special  assess- 
ments levied  ujxjn  thrm.  the  United 
states  is  entitled  to  have  the  protection 
of  this  amendment,  as  security  for  the 
repayment  uf  the  money  we  are  being 
a.-kcd  to  loan  the  United  Nations  to  save 
It  from  a  bankruptcy  for  which  we  are 
in  no  way  responsible.  Thus,  the 
amendment  is  right  for  the  United 
Stales,  even  as  it  Ls  right  for  the  United 
Na'ions.  I  .send  it  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
uiuiuimoos  consent  that  it  be  printed  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
anil  ndmenl  will  bo  received  and  printed, 
and  will  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  may 
have  slated  this,  but  I  do  not  recall 
hearing  it.  Has  the  Senator  discussed 
his  proposal  with  representatives  of  the 
Sl.ite  Department? 

Mr  CHURCH  I  have  taken  the 
amendment  up  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  State  Department  has  re- 
;;  ponded. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN  The  language 
which  the  Senator  includes  In  his 
amendment  is  essentially  the  same  lan- 
guage which  the  State  Department  hsia 
indicated  it  might  be  able  to  live  under? 

Mr  CHURCH.  We  have  come  to  an 
agreement  on  the  language,  and  the 
State  Department  has  indicated  that  it 
will  interpose  no  obji.>ction. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  thought  that  was 
correct,  but  I  wished  to  be  sure  the 
HtcoRD  .so  ."-howed 

Mr  CHURCH  I  im  very  pleased  the 
Senator  has  brought  that  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  The  amendment  in 
lis  present  form,  if  it  does  not  have  the 
endor.sement  of  the  Slate  Department,  at 
lea.st  will  not  be  objicted  to  by  the  State 
Di'partment  a.>5  an  amendment  to  the 
bill. 


US   COMMISSION  ON  AGING— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr  McNAMARA  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  further 
printings  of  Senate  bill  2779,  to  establish 
a  U  S  Commission  on  ARing.  the  names 
of  the  junior  Seni.tor  from  Michigan 
I  Mr  HartI  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Smith  1  be  entered  as 
cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENCOURAGEMENl^  OP  DISCOVERY, 
DEVELOPMENT.  AND  PRODUCTION 
OP  GOLD— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR   OP    JOINT    RESOLUTION 

On  request  by  Mr.  Grueninc,  and  by 
unanimous  consent  his  name  was  added 
as  an  additional  cosponsor  of  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  lUs.  44)  to  encourage 
the  discovery,  development,  and  produc- 
tion of  domestic  gold. 


ADDRESSES.      EDITORIALS.      ARTI- 
CLES,     ETC.,     PRINTED     IN     THE 
RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 

addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

By  Mr    GORE 
Address  by  Senator  Kefauveb  delivered  be- 
fore the  League  of  Women  Voters,  Nashville. 
Tenn  .  January  19.   1962 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 
Excerpts    from    remarks    by    him    to    the 
Antitrust  Symposltim  of  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association,  January  25,  1962. 


MONTANA  RADIO  STATION  WINS 
NATIONAL   AWARD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Montana  is  the  fourth  largest 
State  in  the  Union;  it  is  sparsely  popu- 
lated, and  it  is  composed  of  many  small 
cities  and  towns.  Despite  its  rural  char- 
acteristics and  the  distances  from 
metrop>olitan  areas,  Montanans  do  very 
well  in  almost  every  competitive  enter- 
prise. Montana  has  done  it  again:  Radio 
station  KGVO,  an  afUliate  of  the  West- 
ern Broadcasting  Co.,  has  been  named 


the   winner   of   a  national   radio   news 
award. 

KGVO  was  selected  for  its  excellence 
in  public -affairs  editorial  programs,  and 
competed  with  approximately  5,000  other 
stations.  I  think  it  Is  important  to  point 
out  that  this  station  is  competing  with 
radio  stations  in  cities  such  as  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles.  Missoula  can 
be  justly  proud  of  KGVO,  and  I  wish  to 
add  my  words  of  congratulation  and  en- 
couragement to  all  who  helped  to  present 
these  stimulating  public-affairs  pro- 
grams to  western  Montana. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Dale  G.  Moore,  president  of  the  West- 
ern Broadcasting  Co..  £ind  a  resume  of 
the  subject  covered  on  one  of  the  public- 
affairs  programs  carried  nightly  on 
KGVO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and    the    resume    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Western  Broadcasting  Co  . 
MisKOula.  Mont..  February  6,  1962. 
Hon.  MrKE  MANsrnxD, 
US.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mike:  Once  In  a  while  every  busi- 
ness has  something  of  which  It  Is  especially 
proud.  The  once-ln-a-whlle  occurred  again 
for  us  last  month  when  Western  Broadcast- 
ing Go's  affiliate  In  MUsoula.  KGVO  radio. 
Wiis  named  the  winner  of  Its  fourth  national 
radio  news  award.  KGVO  was  picked  as  the 
1  radio  station  out  of  almost  5,000  In  the 
United  States  for  Its  excellence  In  public 
affairs  editorial  programs.  We  are  Justly 
proud  of  this  award,  especially  when  one 
considers  that  we  were  being  compared  with 
stations  In  New  York  City,  Los  Angeles,  and 
all  across  the  country. 

We  feel  our  stations  have  achieved  an  en- 
viable position  of  responsibility  and  respect 
In  Montana  and  in  the  Nation.  However, 
what  we  now  are  represents  to  us  merely  a 
start  on  reaching  the  higher  goals  we  hope 
to  achieve  In  the  future. 

I  have  attached  to  this  letter  a  r^s\im6  of 
the  subjects  covered  on  Just  one  of  our  public 
affairs  programs — "Editor's  Desk,"  aired 
nightly.  I  felt  you  might  be  Interested  In 
knowing  who  was  Interviewed  and  what  sub- 
jects were  discussed  on  our  stations  during 
the  past  year.  The  listing  showing  on  the  at- 
tached by  no  means  represents  the  total 
number.  However.  It  will  give  you  a  good 
sampling.  I  know  of  no  other  news  organi- 
zation of  any  kind  In  the  State  of  Montana 
that  has  had  as  complete  a  service  or  has 
gone  Into  the  reporting  In  depth  that  has  oc- 
curred on  our  stations  In  the  past  year. 

This  letter  Is  going  out  to  community, 
business,  professional  and  public  servant 
leaders  In  our  State  and  Nation.  We  welcome 
your  comments  and  suggestions  and  ear- 
nestly solicit  your  cooperation  and  help  In 
the  coming  year.  Please  be  assured  we  will 
continue  to  do  everything  possible  to  better 
serve  Montana. 
Sincerely, 

Dale  G.  Moore,  President. 
The  four  stations  of  Western  Broadcasting 
Co  (KGVO  m  Missoula,  KBMN  In  Bozeman. 
KCAP  In  Helena,  and  KURL  In  Billings)  sub- 
mit a  partial  list  of  the  public  affairs  pro- 
grams that  have  been  aired  on  these  sta- 
tions In  the  past  year.  The  attached  list  by 
no  means  encompasses  the  total  number  of 
programs  that  have  been  aired  over  the  past 
3  years.  We  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing partial  list  to  further  Inform  you  of 
what  these  stations  are  doing  to  fulfill  their 
obligation  of  operating  In  the  public  Interest, 
convenience,  and  necessity. 


The  news  coverage  as  set  forth  on  attached 
pages  Is  specifically  designed  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion "Why",  and  also  to  attempt  to  serve 
community  purpose  and  direction.  Many  of 
these  public  affairs  programs  are  designed 
to  background  and  fill  in  the  gaps  always 
left  in  a  radio  newscast  limited  to  5,  10,  or  15 
minutes. 

Reporting  of  community  problems  by  radio 
is  more  than  saying  that  a  problem  or  Issue 
exists.  It  Is  more  than  quoting  fiery  state- 
ments. On  all  of  their  newscasts,  KGVO. 
KBMN.  KCAP,  and  KURL  attempt  to  probe 
deeper  than  the  sensational.  But,  even  then, 
something  more  Is  needed.  Most  programs 
are  interviews.  Some  are  scripted  back- 
ground reports  or  commentary.  Some  are 
editorials. 

The  term  "reporting  in  depth"  is  very 
much  in  vogue.  But  our  stations  believe 
that  what  passes  on  most  radio  (and  tele- 
vision and  newspapers)  as  "depth"  reporting 
Is  pretty  shallow.  Too  often  one  source  of 
information  provides  the  material.  With 
the  programs,  as  listed  on  the  following 
pages,  our  stations  of  KGVO.  KBMN.  KCAP, 
and  KURL  provide  the  background,  the 
depth,  the  meaning — to  the  Individuals  in 
our  communities — of  things  that  are  hap- 
pening, have  happened,  or  will  happen,  that 
win  directly  affect  their  lives.  This  type  of 
reporting  cannot  be  done  in  a  newscast  alone, 
limited  by  time  and  usual  variety  of  news 
stories.  Our  news  and  information  pro- 
grams break  through  some  of  the  mental 
blocks  of  broadcasting.  They  are  a  "spe- 
cial" but  are  scheduled  regularly.  Our  pub- 
lic affairs  programs  may  run  6  minutes, 
usually  run  15  minutes;  on  occasion,  they 
are  expanded  to  a  full  hour. 

We  deal  with  unusual  subjects,  such  as  a 
discussion  of  religion  or  philosophy,  but  with 
fairness,  good  taste,  and  without  sensational- 
ism. The  programs  are  produced,  written, 
and  usually  handled  on  the  air  by  News  Di- 
rector Don  Westor  or  management.  This 
Includes  some  commentary.  However,  on 
editorials  giving  position  of  the  station  on 
public  issues,  the  opinions  are  voiced  by  the 
station  owner  and  manager. 

The  editorials  are  prepared  as  a  result  of 
research,  primarily  by  the  news  staff,  al- 
though the  station  manager  often  Joins  in 
the  research.  The  subject  of  an  editorial, 
or  series,  can  be  initiated  by  the  news  de- 
partment or  the  management.  Very  often 
subjects  are  brought  up  with  a  divergence  of 
opinion,  followed  by  months  of  discussion 
and  argument  before  a  position  is  agreed 
upon.  Often  research  is  started  on  a  sub- 
ject on  which  there  are  several  opposing 
views  by  members  of  the  staff  as  to  what 
stand  should  be  taken.  This  type  of  give- 
and-take  arguing  and  research  can  often 
develop  some  of  the  best  editorials. 

Some  of  the  editorials  on  immediate  prob- 
lems, we  feel,  have  had  immediate  restilts. 
Particularly,  we  feel,  the  subject  matter 
handled  in  the  interviews,  many  of  them  in 
a  series,  has  had  the  effect  of  raising  Interest 
In  the  subject,  cavising  awareness  of  the 
problem  and  the  beginning  of  the  process 
of  community  action  which  might  not  Jell 
for  years. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  our  com- 
munities have  had  a  lack  of  newspaper  ag- 
gressiveness. With  the  accent  to  news,  pub- 
lic affairs  and  public  service  made  by  our 
stations  we  are  most  happy  to  have  the 
other  media  beginning  now  to  show  an  in- 
terest In  the  affairs  of  our  communities. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  listed  on  at- 
tached sheets,  community  problems  are  also 
reported  every  day  throughout  the  year  on 
regular  newscasts.  Subject  matter  for  the 
programs  are  planned  and  developed.  More 
often  than  not,  several  different  persons  are 
Interviewed  on  succeeding  programs  on  the 
same  subjects.  And  often  a  series  of  Inter- 
views may  be  done  with  one  person  to  allow 
time  to  explore  fully  the  subject  at  hand. 
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An  example  of  thL.  would  be  the  four  Lnter- 
Tlewa  (lone  on  the  Statol  economic  statue 
with  Dr.  Bdvard  Chamben.  who  wm«  mrector 
of  the  Bureau  of  Bualneee  and  ■conomlc  Re- 
eearch  at  Montana  State  UnlTeratty. 

One  series  on  the  Montana  State  Prtson. 
troubled  by  two  bloody  riot*  In  S  years.  In- 
cluded Interviews  on  succeaslve  nights  with 
Warden  Fred  Dixon  of  CaUfomlal  San 
Quentln  Prleon  (Mr.  Dixon  waa  In  the  State 
on  Inspection  of  the  Montana  prison) ;  War- 
den Ployd  PoweU  of  the  Montana  prison; 
Randall  Swanberg,  chairman  of  the  Montana 
Cltlaens"  Council  on  Corrections;  and  Dr. 
Gordon  Browder,  chairman  of  the  Sociology 
Department  of  Montana  State  University. 

Other  such  series  included  Interviews  with 
all  candidates  for  major  State  and  local 
offices  in  the  1960  general  election.  The 
election  Interviews  were  tied  together  by  In- 
terviews, scheduled  periodically  through  the 
campaign,  with  Dr.  Thomas  Payne,  chairman 
of  the  Political  Science  Department  of  Mon- 
tana State  University. 

While  faculty  memben  at  Montana  State 
Unlveratty  and  Montana  State  College  are 
Interviewed  frequently  by  our  itatloxu.  It 
should  be  noted  they  art  Interviewed  in  con- 
nectlon  with  local  or  aatloaal  Imum.  and  the 
Intervlawe  are  oft«n  U«d  In  with  a  eertee 
of  interview*  which  haa  included  non- 
academic  peraoaa.  The  State  university  and 
State  ooUege  offar  a  wonderful  background 
of  InformaUon  and  IntarpreUUon  which  U 
used  on  many  programs  effectively  to  meah 
this  talent  Into  the  everyday  life  of  the 
community  and  the  region.  Um  of  theee 
faculty  member*  to  background  and  voice 
opinions  on  public  issues,  It  would  seem.  U 
a  service  that  would  be  loet  to  the  general 
(tazpaylng)  public  In  our  areaa  If  It  were 
not  for  KOVO.  KBMN.  KCAP.  and  KURI^ 
But  as  the  day-by-day  schedule  of  Inter- 
view* and  programs  wUl  demonstrate,  the 
colleges  provide  only  a  small  segment  of  the 
subjects  covered.  Another  such  segment  Is 
the  \JA.  Forest  Service.  Usually.  Poreet  Serv- 
ice Interviews  deal  with  fires  and  fire  pre- 
vention. Some  Interviews  have  dealt  with 
fires,  but  the  majority  of  programs  on  our 
stations  have  dealt  with  other  phases.  Por 
example.  Insects  cause  more  economic  loss 
to  the  timbered  areas,  by  far.  than  do  Ores. 
A  number  of  Interviews  with  foreetry  people 
have  dealt  with  reeearch  and  methods  of 
attacking  this  problem. 

During  the  IWl  legislative  session  at 
Helena.  Don  Weston  moved  the  program  to 
the  State  capltol  building.  Interviews  were 
made  with  key  legislators  each  day  through- 
out the  session.  The  coverage  of  the  legis- 
lature la  only  one  part  of  the  travel  involved 
In  obtaining  the  Interviews  and  special  re- 
ports One  such  special  report  waa  a  special 
program  expanded  to  half-hour  length,  re- 
corded with  the  people  In  the  small  com- 
munity of  Superior.  50  miles  we«t  of  Mis- 
soula. This  special  report  waa  e<llt«l  from 
the  comments  on  the  problems  facing  this 
community  whose  thriving  tourist  business 
ended  abruptly  when  the  new  Interstate 
highway  waa  opened  and  the  town  wns  com- 
pletely bypassed.  The  Interstate  hli^hway 
program  will  have  a  great  Impact  on  each 
of  our  stations'  coverage  areaa. 

Following  Is  a  representative  lls*ln»  nf 
public  affairs  programs  aired  on  KGVO 
KBMN.  KCAP.  and  KURL  during  the  period 
of  August  1960  through  July  uf  1961 

IN     1»S0 

August  2:  I>r.  Eunice  Roberts.  assoclHte 
dean  of  students.  Indiana  University,  na- 
tionally recognized  expert  in  vxratlonal 
guidance  for  women,  concerning  frustration 
of  highly  trained  women  who  become  house- 
wives and  mothers. 

August  4:  Bill  Johnson,  assistant  super- 
visor. Lolo  National  Forest,  concerning  fight- 


ing a  major  forest  fire,  recorded  on  scene  at 
fire  control  headquarters. 

August  18;  Special  feature  anniversary  of 
Yellowstone  Park  earthquake  with  recorded 
highlights  of  news  coverage  KGVO  made  on 
the  scene  1  year  ago. 

August  U:  William  Bush,  president.  West- 
ern Montana  Fish  and  Game  Association,  on 
effects  of  river  pollution  In  Montana  on 
fi&hlng. 

August  30:  Wesley  Castle,  associate  Justice 
of  Mont.^na  State  Supreme  Court,  about 
backlog  of  cases  of  efforts  of  court  to  get 
"current."  and  how  long  It  usually  takes 
for  Cise  on  appeal  to  get  decision  and  why. 
September  5  8:  Pour-part  series.  Dr  Ed- 
ward Chambers,  director  of  Bureau  of  Busi- 
ness and  Economic  Research  at  Montana 
State  University,  going  over  all  phases  of 
Montana  economy  with  resultant  conclu- 
sion that  recession  Is  quite  serious  and  that 
State  has  economic  problems.  Quotes  from 
this  sertes  were  picked  up  by  wire  services 
and  became  key  part  of  State  political  cam- 
paign Issues  In  fall.  Republican  candidate 
for  Governor  requested  tapes  to  listen  to 
and  to  make  itudle*  from  Each  night  of 
the  series  of  Intervltwi  dealt  with  a  differ- 
ent phase  of  ecnnt^my 

September  13  Ed  WhIUman,  president  of 
AmUaled  Indian  Tribes  of  Northwest,  on 
proposed  legislation  to  terminate  Federal 
supervision  of  Indians  and  why  he  favor* 
a  r>  v«ry  alow  policy.  Also  concerning 
economic  plight  of  Indiana  In  Montana  and 
neighboring  SUtes. 

September  IS-ie:  Two-part  serlet  Dr. 
Fred  Honkala.  chairman  of  geology  depart- 
ment. Monuna  StaU  University,  on  reeulu 
of  his  summer  of  field  trips  In  earthquake 
area  and  what  has  happened  and  Is  happen- 
ing. 

September  70  22  Three-part  series. 
Warden  Fred  Dixon  of  Callfornlas  San 
Quentln  Prtson  on  hLs  opinions  after  tour- 
ing Montana's  State  Prison;  with  Warden 
Floyd  Powell  of  Montana's  State  Prison  on 
operations,  rehabilitation  work,  and  what 
needs  to  be  done;  Randall  Swanberg,  chair- 
man, Montana  Citizens"  Council  on  Correc- 
tions, concerning  paroles,  ptirdon  procedure 
with  his   group's   recommended  changes. 

Septemer  30:  Dr  Prank  Dumond,  profes- 
sor of  English  at  Harvard,  visiting  lecturer, 
discussing  literature  today — where  It  seems 
to  be  going. 

October  5'  Jack  Barrows,  director.  North- 
ern Fire  Research  Lab<iratory  of  U.S.  For- 
est Service.  Missoula,  concerning  scientific 
research  planned  at  new  mlUlon-doUar  unit; 
particularly  Project  Skyfire,  to  study  and 
possibly  control  lightning  8t.jrms,  the  major 
cause  of  forest  fires  In  the  West. 

October  7  Dr  Thomas  Payne,  chairman 
nf  Montan.i  State  University  Political  Sci- 
ence Department.  In  another  Interview  ana- 
lyzing 1960  campaign,  discussing  Nlxnn- 
Kennedy  debates,  value  of  falrne.ss,  etc. 
(He  did  not  believe  It  w.as  a  good  Idea  it 
have  ar.i'teri?un  qiie-^tlons  > 

October  10  Lee  Metcalf  Democratic  nomi- 
nee for  U  S  Senate      Interview 

October  11-  Orvln  FJare.  Republican  nom- 
inee for  US    Senate.     Interview. 

October  13:  .Mfred  KUngler,  executive  di- 
rector. Mont.ina  Munic;p.\l  League,  concern- 
ing problems,  p.irticulurly  flnanclal,  of  cities. 
October  17;  Donald  Nutter,  Republican 
nominee  for  Oovernor.  iDemix:ratlc  nomi- 
nee refii-sed  t"  be  int^-r'.  lowed  ) 

November  10  Dr  Thomas  Payne  chalr- 
n\an.  political  science  department,  Montana 
State  University,  first  of  two-part  Interview 
C'lncernln^  election  results. 

November  15:  Dr  Erllng  I>irf,  paleo- 
botanlst,  Princeton  University  (visiting  lec- 
turer i  concerning  his  researcn  in  cUmallc 
changes.  Indicating  wh.tt's  h.ippenlng  to  the 
world's  weather  and  what  might  be  ex]>ected 


in  years  ahead.     (He  expected  genaral  warm- 
ing trend  for  hundreds  of  years.) 

November  18-18:  Three-part  series.  Dr. 
Harry  K  Newbtirn,  president  of  Montana 
State  University,  dealing  with  (1)  physical 
plant  growth  problems  of  university:  (2) 
educational  standards  of  universities  In  light 
of  challenges  of  space  and  atomic  age;  (S) 
operations  poUcies  (what  they  are  trying  to 
teach,  what  they  expect  to  accomplish)  at 
Montana  State  University. 

November  24-  Thanksgiving  Day  feature, 
interview  with  local  Salvation  Army  volun- 
teer workers 

November  30:  Dr.  John  Borchart.  chair- 
man, geography  department.  University  of 
MlnnesoU  (visiting  lecturer)  on  future 
growth  patterns  of  urban  areas,  particularly 
along  lines  of  strip  growth  on  city  outskirts 
and  shopping  centers  dUruptlng  city  busi- 
ness dlatrlcU. 

December  S:  Don  King,  superlntendsnt  of 
Rocky  Mountain  division  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  oonoernlng  propoeed  merger 
of  Northern  Pacific  with  Oreat  Northern. 
Northern  Pacific.  Burlington,  and  Spokane- 
Purtland-SeatUe,  dsallnf  with  effect  It  would 
have  on  Montana  economy. 

D*c«mb«r  12-13:  Two-part  wu\—.  VIo 
Reinenoer.  eiecutiv*  secretary  ot  rvUrtng 
us  sentatur  James  K.  Murray,  dsaUAf  with 
reoollecUona,  sldellghu  of  hU  work  wllh  ih« 
Senator. 

December  20  22  Thrt«-p*rt  ••rlM  OD 
Juvenile  delinquency  with  (I)  Dr,  Gordon 
Browder,  chairman  of  sociology  tfeparUiMBt, 
MSU.  ia>  D  W  Hutchlnaon.  probatlOD  oO- 
c«r.  fourth  Judicial  dUtrtct,  Mootana;  {%) 
Mrs.  Maxina  Scott,  member.  MonUna  Cltl- 
sens  Council  on  Corrections. 

December  2«:  Expanded  Into  hour-long 
year-end  summary  of  local-Stat*  news,  wllh 
recorded  hlghllghu  of  I960  new*  ersnt*. 

IN    ItSl 

January  2-  Retiring  Gov  J  Hugo  Aronson, 
concerning  hU  future  plans,  rwflectlotis  on 
hla  two  4-year  terms. 

January  4:  Recorded  comments  of  five  Re- 
publicans and  five  Democrats  In  legislature, 
brief  Interviews  on  their  reactions,  com- 
ments to  Governor's  state  of  ths  Stats  ad- 
dress earlier  that  day. 

January  13  :  Representative  James  Haughey 
(Republican).  'V'ellowstone  County,  concern- 
ing his  bill  to  revise  unemployment  compen- 
sation system  In  State  (one  of  major  pieces 
of  legislation) . 

January  22:  Gov.  Donald  Nutter,  concern- 
ing his  legislative  prop<ieals  and  why  he 
thinks  they  should  be  enacted. 

February  8:  Senator  William  F.  Cashmore. 
Republican,  Lewis  and  Clark  County,  con- 
cerning his  bill  which  would  reqxUre  labcw 
unl.ms  to  hold  secret  strike  ballots. 

February  8     Editorial  on  lobbyists. 

February  12  Gov  Donald  Nutter,  con- 
cerning the  status  of  his  program  In  legis- 
lature, admitting  he  probably  gave  legisla- 
ture t(><j  much  for  one  session. 

February  17:  Senator  Leland  Schoonover. 
Dem  <rat.  Lake  County,  concerning  pro- 
P<i5ecl  changes  In  State  school  foundation 
proifr.im. 

February  28:  Representative  Clyde  Hawks, 
Republican.  Big  Horn  County.  si)eaker  of 
the  house,  on  possibility  of  going  overtime 
and  operations  and  appointments  of  Joint 
conference  committees. 

March  7 :  Senator  WUUam  A.  Oroff .  Demo- 
crat. Ravalli  County,  chairman,  senste 
finance  and  cl.ilms  conunlttee,  concerning 
deadl'xrk  on  university  system  spproprlatlon. 
f.irclng  o\crtlme  session  of  leglalattire. 

March  13:  Representative  Blmsr  Schye. 
Republican.  Meagher  County,  concerning 
reapportionment  bill  and  compromise  set- 
tlement. 

March  17:  Representative  Ted  Sebwlndsn. 
Democrat.       Rooeevelt      County.       niinorlty 
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whip  In  house,  concerning  his  comments 
and  opinions  on  work  erf  37th  legislative 
assembly. 

March  30-21:  Two-part  series.  Governor 
Nutter,  concerning  his  comments  and  opin- 
ions on  accomplishments  and  lack  of  ac- 
complishments of  legislative  session 

March  24:  Keith  Thompson,  executive  sec- 
retary. Montana  Taxpayers  Association,  con- 
cerning school  taxation  and  costs. 

April  7:  Joseph  Musselman.  director  of 
state  music  festival,  concerning  3,000- 
student  event  opening  on  university 
campus. 

April  10:  Dr.  Alan  Watts,  San  Francisco, 
natlon.-illy  recognized  philosopher  (visiting 
lecturer),  concerning  religion  snd  philoso- 
phies of  Par  E.-vst  compared  with  those  in 
the  West. 

April  13:  Dr  Milton  Schwank,  newly  ap- 
pointed director  of  athletics  st  M8U  con- 
cerning future  of  athletics  at  MSU  In 
view  of  breakup  of  skyline  conference. 

April  25  26:  Two-part  series.  Phil  John- 
.xon.  chief  of  the  Northern  Inter-Mountaln 
Fntomology  Experiment  Station,  dealing 
with  insect  damage  to  foresU  and  steps 
being  taken  to  combat  Infestations. 

April  17  »8:  Two-part  •erls*.  Franklin 
Roby.  eiecutlve  director  of  TsUowston* 
Boys'  Ranch,  concerning  operation  of  raaoh 
home  for  boya  near  BlUlnga. 

M.^y  1 :  Roy  Iximnn,  president  of  Uppsr 
Columbia  Development  Oouncll,  concerning 
propoxate  to  buUd  *Ub*r  unaller  prlvatoly 
constructed  hydroelectric  dams  on  Clark 
Fork  Ittver  or  large  Federal  multlpurpos* 
pr  <ject.     (UCDC  favors  private  powar ) . 

May  2:  Paul  Harlow,  chairman  of  com- 
mittee for  Paradise  Dam.  oonoernlng  con- 
struction of  dams.  (This  group  favors 
public  power.) 

May  B:  B.  J  Rose,  public  Information 
offlcer.  State  fish  and  game  department, 
concerning  regulations,  etc.  on  opening  of 
Montana  general  fishing  season. 

May  17  snd  12:  I>r.  Charles  Hertler.  chair- 
man of  Montana  State  Interscholastlc  Meet, 
on  preparations  for  annual  event  and  prob- 
lems of  housing  2,000  contestants,  etc..  and 
Interviews  on  the  field  with  youths  compet- 
ing in  the  Interscholastlc  meet. 

May  2S  24:  Two-part  series.  Robert  Os- 
wald, professor  of  physical  education,  con- 
cerning swimming  and  water  safety. 

June  2;  Fred  Helnrlch,  U.S.  Forest  Service 
regional  safety  officer,  concerning  safety 
practices  public  should  follow  In  camp- 
grounds and  while  hiking,  etc. 

June  7-B:  Two-part  series.  Alex  Stephen- 
son, supervisor,  Montana  State  Highway 
Patrol,  dealing  with  causes  of  sharp  Increase 
in  State's  highway  faUlltles,  and  Installa- 
tion of  new  speed  zones. 

June  13:  Arthur  Lamey.  Billings  lawyer, 
who  was  American  Bar  Association  observer 
to  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  con- 
cerning his  opinions  of  U.N. 

June  19:  MaJ.  Robert  Keyes,  State  di- 
rector of  civil  defense,  concerning  overall 
civil  defense,  defense  operations  in  Montana. 

June  30:  Edward  Hummell.  superintendent 
of  Glacier  National  Park,  concerning  park 
travel,  and  status  of  Mission  66  program 
to  revlt:illze  all  national  park  facilities  by 
1966. 

July  3:  Capt.  William  Cahlll,  chief  of  local 
division  of  State  highway  patrol,  concerning 
highway  safety  and  the  4th  of  July. 

July  5:  Mrs.  S.  R.  Logan,  Montana  national 
Democratic  commltteewoman,  concerning 
primarily  public  power  Issues. 

July  6:  Bernard  Elamann,  CBS  news  corre- 
spondent, concerning  hla  tour  through  the 
drought  area  of  the  Dakotas. 

July  10-14:  Series  of  five  editorials  on 
Montana  Power  Oo.  application  to  State 
public  service  commission  for  a  natural  gas 
rate  Increase. 

July  17:  Expanded  program  dealing  with 
problems    of   small   western   Montana  com- 
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munlty,  whose  tourist  business  ended 
abruptly  when  Interstate  highway  opened, 
bypassing  the  town. 

We  believe  that  the  scope  and  quality 
of  our  news  and  public  affair*  brocwlcasting 
In  small  market  radio  proves  that  responsible 
radio  can  succeed.  The  bread  and  butter 
news  Is  that  day-ln-day-out  checking  of  the 
regular  news  sources.  It  Is  seldom  the  spec- 
tacular, but  It  is  the  regular  on-foot  per- 
son-to-person calls,  the  attendance  by  our 
radio  statlonfi'  reporters  at  meetings  of  the 
city  council  and  county  commissioners,  and 
contact  every  day  with  major  news  sources 
In  our  communities,  that  provides  the  serv- 
ice and  builds  the  foundation  of  respect  and 
authority  in  the  communities. 

We  believe  that  what  has  been  called 
quality  radio  and  serving  In  the  public 
Interest  Is  not  limited  to  those  radio  stations 
in  large  metropolitan  markets. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET 

Mr.  MAN^WTELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  dUtlngulahed  senior  Senator 
from  TenneasM  I  Kir.  KsrAuvsa]  spoke  at 
■ome  length  about  the  extremely  success- 
rul  Atlantic  Convention  In  Paris  which 
he,  tocether  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr,  Chtiuch]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  tMr.  Hvmpkrit)  had  sup- 
ported so  vigorously  in  the  Senate.  The 
membership  of  the  U.S.  Citisens  Com- 
mission on  NATO,  representing  the 
United  States  at  the  convention,  was 
drawn  in  great  part  from  the  eastern  sea- 
board—which Is  quite  fitting,  in  view  of 
the  historic  relationship  between  our  At- 
lantic States  and  Europe.  As  a  Mon- 
tanan  and  westerner,  however,  I  took 
particular  pride  in  the  presence  of  my 
friend,  Alex  Warden,  on  the  Commission. 

Alex  Warden  is  publisher  of  the  Oreat 
Palls  Tribune-Leader,  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  newspapers  in  the  West.  On 
his  return  to  Montana  he  addressed  the 
Great  Palls  Rotary  Club  on  the  issues 
explored  by  the  convention  and  on  the 
necessity  of  America's  close  relationship 
with  the  Common  Market.  He  told  the 
members  of  the  club  that  an  increase  in 
U.S.  exports  to  Europe  Is  essential,  and 
that  •'this  can  only  be  effected  by  giving 
the  President  authority  to  make  trade 
agreements  at  arm's  length.  This  is  not 
a  partisan  matter."  he  said,  "but  a  mat- 
ter of  national  welfare." 

The  press  and  people  of  this  country 
would  benefit  from  a  hundred  men  like 
Alex  Warden,  Mr.  President— men  who 
can  comprehend  the  issues  of  ultimate 
significance  to  the  free  world,  and  who 
can  translate  their  concern  into  readily 
imderstandable  terms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  story  on  Mr.  Warden's 
address  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoxD,  together  with  an  editorial,  from 
the  Great  Palls  Tribvme,  entitled  "Ken- 
nedy's Giant  Stride  Toward  New  Foreign 
Policy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and   the   editorial  were   ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 
(From    the    Great    Falls    (Mont.)    Tribune, 

Feb.  1,  19e2J 

Dkadlt  Cold  War  Wnx  Go  Ow,  Sats  NATO 

Commission  Speaker 

"Even  though  no  crisis  is  likely  to  trigger 
a  shooting  nuclear  war,  the  present  deadly 


cold  war  will  continue  unabated  so  long  as 
we  live." 

This  was  the  expressed  opinion  of  Alex- 
ander Warden,  publisher  of  the  Tribune  and 
Leader,  at  the  Botary  Club's  luncheon  meet- 
ing Wednesday  noon  in  Hotel  Rainbow. 

"If  you  are  sleeping  weU,  you  might,  in 
your  prayers,  give  a  slight  vote  of  thanks 
to  NATO,  which  Is  largely  responsible  for 
the  fact  we  are  not  in  the  middle  at  a  shoot- 
ing war,"  Warden  suggested. 

He  discussed  the  Atlantic  Convention  of 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organixatlon  (NATO) 
nations,  which  he  attended  In  Paris  In  mid- 
January  as  a  member  of  the  U,S.  Citizens 
Commission  on  NATO. 

Warden  told  of  NATO  member  nations' 
concern  regarding  the  Communist  threat, 
expressed  his  views  of  the  Common  Market 
and  reviewed  a  short  visit  In  West  Berlin. 

In  Introducing  the  speaker,  R.  F.  Kltchlng- 
man,  executive  vice  president  of  the  cham- 
ber of  conunerce,  termed  Warden's  appoint- 
ment to  the  Commission  as  "a  great  honor 
that  has  come  to  Montana."  Bs  noted  the 
publisher  now  la  the  Commiasloa's  only 
member  from  a  State  west  of  ths  Mississippi. 
"We're  getting  Into  a  typa  of  world  vary 
nsw  to  us."  Warden  lald,  "a  world  whtoh 
will  necasaltaU  ntw  and  aatr«Ml^  xcm%»' 
ur«>s." 

Ht  salU  that  of  tht  worldl  S  bUUoB  mo- 
p)*,  1  bllUoh  art  under  Commualsl  dooHna- 
tion,  one>hftlf  billion  in  tha  fraa  world  and 
a  biUlnn  and  a  halt  uncommlttad,  whoa* 
choice  wUl  gra\*ely  affact  tha  taU  of  tha 
World. 

"People  with  hungry  belllas  dont  oara  any- 
thing about  tdeologlsa."  ha  said.  "XT  8 
of  the  3  billion  become  Commuoltt,  wt'ra 
Just  about  dead,"  he  warned. 

Regarding  the  Atlantic  CX>nvantlon,  War- 
den reported,  "We  did  make  prograsa  toward 
necessary  cohesion  of  the  free  world  to  com- 
bat an  effective  Communist  i>rogram  that  Is 
going  on." 

'We  didn't  go  there  to  make  any  moon 
shot."  he  said,  explaining  a  compromise  waa 
required. 

Some  conferees  felt  an  Atlantic  Union  gov- 
ernment, complete  with  a  constitution  and 
necessitating  cotintrles  giving  up  their  na- 
tional sovereignty,  should  be  formed  at  once. 
Warden  explained,  while  others  recommended 
moving  more  slowly  to  a  goal  of  that  nattire. 
The  Declaration  of  Paris,  prepared  by  the 
98  convention  participants  representing  15 
nations'  NATO  commissions.  Included  a  de- 
termination to  work  for  a  true  Atlantic  com- 
munity during  the  next  10  years,  with  a  pat- 
tern of  action  to  be  prepared  within  the  next 
2  years,  he  reported. 

Many  resolutions  concerned  aid  to  develop- 
ing nations,  he  said,  adding  the  convention 
"went  for"  free  trade,  establishment  of  a 
scientific  documentation  center  and  for  more 
Joint  action  by  NATO  nations. 

Warden  described  the  Common  Market, 
established  In  1957  by  France,  Italy,  West 
Germany,  Belglmn,  Luxembourg,  and  the 
Netherlands,  as  similar  to  the  program  of  the 
United  States  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Regarding  the  United  States'  Joining  the 
Common  Market,  he  noted  the  Common 
Market  countries  "couldn't  care  less,  but  are 
willing  to  talk  about  it."  He  said  the  Com- 
mon Market  can  get  along  fine  without  the 
United  States. 

The  U.S.  trade  balance,  $5  billion  now,  is 
not  as  good  as  It  sounds,  he  said,  noting 
the  Nation  Is  faced  with  a  mounting  deficit. 
"The  United  States  is  not  self-sufllclent, 
and  It  is  not  going  to  be,"  Warden  sug- 
gested. "For  every  Job  In  American  labor 
dependent  on  exports,  10  are  dependent  on 
imports,  which  will  have  a  bearing  on  labor's 
attitude  on  what  we  do  In  International 
trade,"  he  said. 

"An  Increase  In  UJS.  exports  Is  the  only 
answer,"  Warden  advised,  "and  this  can  be 
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effected  only  by  giving  the  President  author- 
ity to  maXe  trade  agreements  at  arms  length. 
This  is  not  a  partisan  matter,  but  a  mat- 
ter of  national  welfare." 

Noting  tariff  reductions  are  an  economic 
necessity.  Warden  suggested.  "If  w«  dont  get 
Into  the  ball  game,  we're  likely  to  suffer 
slow  strangulation  " 

He  explained  such  a  transition  wnUd  re- 
quire painful  adjustment'  and  sui^gested 
Federal  .subsidies  to  assist  certain  industries 
over  the  bridge  might  be  needed. 

Warden  described  "the  wall."  which  he 
viewed  during  his  Berlin  visit,  as  a  dis- 
turbing sight  '  and  as  "a  monument  to  the 
fact  that  communism  on  the  other  side  is 
a  failure  " 

He  praised  Gen  Laurls  Norstad  supreme 
allied  commander,  who  conducted  a  brleriiK 
session  for  convention  partlclpant.s,  describ- 
ing him  as  "simply  great  " 

Christian  A  Herter.  Secretary  of  State  In 
President  Elsenhower's  administration,  and 
William  L  Clayton,  who  was  Under  Secretary 
of  State  under  President  Truman  are  c(j- 
Chairmen  of  the  U  S    NATO  Commission 

It  was  announced  during  the  meetint; 
that  the  nomination  of  Col  Harry  E  Oold.s- 
worthy,  a  Rotarlan.  for  advancement  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  has  been  approved 
by  the  S«nate  Ooldsworthy  is  cnmm.inder 
of  the  Site  Activation  Task  Force  In  charge 
of    the    Mlnuteman    project    In    this    area 


Kennedy's  Oiant  Stride  Toward  Nfw 
Foreign    Policy 

There's  been  a  crackling  drumfire  -  f  im- 
patient criticism,  both  at  home  and  from 
abroad,  because  of  the  lack  of  any  clearly 
defined  foreign  policy  since  World  War  II 

Now  the  President  has  moved  to  spell  out 
In  clarity  a  new  foreign  pollcy"-natlonal  m 
scope  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  for 
the  handling  of  tariffs  t<iward  freer  world 
trade 

Gone,  fortunately,  are  the  150  years  when 
US.  tariffs  were  built  or  broken  on  the  .shift- 
ing sands  of  .sectional  pressures  and  Inwj- 
roUlng  Slated  for  exit.  tr>o.  Is  the  now  qiilte 
inadequate  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  of  1934 
with  its  barnacles  of  checkmating  re.strlc- 
tlons  and  quantity  controls 

There's  a  new  world  The  President  sees 
this  clearly  So  does  a  mounting  segment  of 
the  American  people,  perhaps  more  than 
some  Congressmen  who  feel  dutybound  to 
woo  their  constituencies  In  .i!l  their  w.iicing 
hours  Inevitably  they  must  b<;>w  to  .i  com- 
pelling national  Interest 

For  we  must  be  able,  day  by  diiy  to  ne- 
gotiate trade  agreements  we  need  on  a  global 
basis  We  have  to  stand  In  trading  clothes 
fit  for  dealing  .it  arm's  length  with  the  ad- 
vancing and  enlarging  Common  Market, 
with  the  nations  of  Latin  America,  with 
Japan,  with  the  developing  n.itlons  if 
southeast  .Vsla  and  .Africa 

Isolation  Is  de.id  as  a  d'ldo.  and  we  h.%\e 
the  knotty  problem  of  holding  our  own  in 
the  highly  comf>etlMve  arena  of  free  Inter- 
national trade  We  must  also  have  a  free 
hand  to  Join  wrh  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
In  fighting  the  formidable  monolithic  JugKer- 
naut  of  Communist  aggression  so  bent  on 
world  domination 

The  necessary  temp<jr.iry  adjustments  m 
our  domestic  ef'onomy  pale  into  Insig- 
nificance when  measured  against  the  so 
much  larger  pr<jblem  of  economic  survival 
and  the  growth  of  the  Nation  In  the  years 
now  rolling 

To  preserve  our  Western  hen t.ige.  to  hold 
our  rightful  place  among  the  family  of  na- 
tions. It  Is  time  to  set  our  house  In  order 
With  admirable  foresight,  the  President  h.i.s 
acted  We  think  the  Congress  should  ap- 
prove this  new  f<jrelgn  policy  ,is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  urgency 


DEAN  RUSK,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President. 
Courtney  Sheldon,  wntmw:  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  February  7.  1962. 
has  given  us  a  perceptive  evaluation  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr  Dean  Rusk 
In  a  .sentence,  it  adds  up  to  a  portrait  of 
an  American  more  concerned  with  mak- 
insi  accurate  decisions  than  with  makmu 
headlines.  It  is  a  thou-;htful  article 
which  pay.s  tribute'  to  tho  Secretary  s 
out.standint;  dipltjmatic  achievement  at 
Punta  del  Este  and  his  patient,  steady 
progress  in  directing  the  foreik;n  policy 
of  the  Nation  m  accord  with  the  injlicies 
of  the  President 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rf.(  ord 

There  being  no  objection  t!;-'  article 
was  ordered  to  b<'  printed  in  tlie  Record 
as  follows 

From  a  Correspondents  NoTEBtx.K 
(By  Courtney  Sheldon) 

.Af'er  his  press  coiifereixes  Secretary  of 
State  Ru.sk  usually  reads  only  part  way 
through  the  stenfigraphic  traiuscript  before 
turning  the  chore  over  to  subordinates 
What  changes  he  makes  are  usually  stylistic 

La.st  week  he  read  his  press  conference  on 
the  Punta  del  F.ste  meeting  In  full  before 
authorizing  the  release  of  the  text 
'  The  tlre'es.s  diligence  and  diplomatic  skill 
of  Mr  Rusk  a*  Punta  del  Este  could  go  I»r 
toWiird  rai.sing  Mr  Rusk  s  stature  as  a  Cab- 
inet otnclal 

Most  of  Mr  Ruik  s  negot!.«tl<ins  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  »l'h  Western  allies  i;ver 
Berlin  pKjllcy  have  been  behind  a  dlplonialic 
rvirt.iin  His  negotiating  ability  has  been 
hard  to  Judge  The  Punta  del  Este  nego- 
tiations, by  contrast  were  very  much  out  In 
the  open    squabbles  ai;d    ill 

The  usual  Rusk  press  conference.«i  held 
about  as  Infrequently  as  the  President  s  are 
m<xlels  In  some  ways  They  may  not  k)e  us 
productive  m  a  news  way  as  correspondents 
wi.-sh 

But  the  mechanics  are  far  better  than  the 
1  ir.-'-r  and  more  uncontrolled  Presidential 
pre3.s  conferences 

Originally  Mr  Rusk  held  his  press  c  infer- 
ences in  the  s.ime  large  St^te  l^partment 
auditorium  as  the  President  Lately  he  has 
preferred  the  International  conference  rooni 

The  conference  ro<^)m  Is  a  far  more  Informal 
setting  Mr  Rusk  remains  seated  and  ap- 
pears In  a  more  communicative  mcKXl  there. 
though  ne'. er  expansively  so 

rh'-re  is  n'lnv  f  the  sh(.iutlng  for  atten- 
tl  'U  th»t  cli.ir  I'^'iTt/,*'.*  the  Pr"sldentlal  con- 
ference The  President  seems  to  follow  no 
p.irtlcular    Tder   In  selecting  correspondents 

Getting  the  Presidents  attention  is  some- 
tln^es  the  result  of  having  a  voice  which 
carries,  spring  m  your  legs,  and  willingness 
to  rl.sk  Impolitely  Interrupting  the  Presi- 
dent In  the   middle  of  a  statement 

On  numerous  occasions  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  watch  the  I*resldent  s  attentl^in  di- 
verted step  by  step  across  the  auditorium 
in  the  direct loTi  of  a  persistent  correspondent 
with  a  penetrating  voice 

Mr  Ketinedy  does  not  single  anyone  out 
when  he  set.s  they  have  been  patiently  wait- 
ing. Mr   Rusk  does 

He  Ursi  attends  to  the  regular  State  De- 
partment correspondents  who  surround  him 
In  front  Then  he  deliberately  lixiks  over 
tlielr  heads  fcjr  other  questioners 

Mr  Rusk  s  press  confereiices  have  not 
been  the  drawing  cards  that  former  Scc- 
ret.iry  of  State  Dulles'  were  There  was  a 
feeling  at  first  among  many  correspondents 
he  was  tcX)  cautious  t<x5  moderate,  lacking 
In  color  and  dynamism. 


Within  the  last  few  months  some  of  the 
veteran  correspondents  have  sensed  a  cbanf^e 
In  Mr  Rusk  It  Is  felt  It  Is  traceable  to  the 
reshufTllng  of  the  high  command  In  the  State 
Department.  Mr  Rusk  appears,  from  the 
uutAide    more  the  boss 

If  anyone  expects  Mr  Rusk  suddenly  to 
st**p  out  of  character  and  turn  Into  a  bom- 
bastic, headline-grabbing  Secretary  of  Stale, 
he  hasn't  seen  much  uf   Mr    Rusk   In  action 

He  Is  a  thoroughgoing  team  man.  one 
who  Isn't  concerned  whether  he  himself  gets 
the  personal  credit.  thou^;h  he  would  be  a 
very  unusual  jjerson  if  he  didn't  object,  way 
behind  the  s>t  ei.es  to  being  blamed  for 
failures  which  might  be  more  attributable 
to  others  than  him 

Wh.it  strikes  an  observer  about  Mr  Ruhk 
Is  his  aim  >.st  unconinion  patience.  The 
fiut  that  he  did  not  obtain  hla  job  because 
of  jxiUtlcal  Inlluence  came  up  the  ladder  the 
hard  way.  and  doesn  t  throw  his  weight 
around  In  public  .ire  m-f  necessarily  asse'!> 
by  Wa.shlngti'n  8  standards 

But  they  make  Mr  Rusk  very  attractive 
as  an  Individual  Those  who  take  the  time 
tLi  read  his  putiUc  cornnients  and  speeches 
thoroughly  find  he  is  an  exceptionally 
lluiughtful  and  balanced  Individual 

Those  who  make  t<Mi  quick  an  assessment 
of  him  on  the  basis  of  what  appwars  on  th"- 
surface  mav  well  change  their  opinions  as 
tune  goes  on 


THK  I. ATE  SENATOR  ANDREW  F 
SC  H  O  FT"  P  BX     R  F>SOLUTI  ON 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
or.  the  death  of  our  late  colleague.  Sen- 
ator .Andrew  F  Schoeppel.  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee at  Its  execute f  se.ssion  on  Thursday. 
February  1    1962 

The  nii"tnb«'rs  of  the  committee  have 
requested  me  to  have  this  resolution 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record;  con- 
sequently I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that 
this  may  be  done  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wherea.s  the  members  of  the  Senate  Smt»!! 
Bu.^iness  Committee  were  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  death  fif  ciir  friend  and  associate, 
Andrew  Frank  Schi>ept)el.  and 

Whereas  his  advice  and  counsel  In  the 
decisions  <if  the  committee  could  be  un- 
failingly relied  ii[i<in    and 

Whereas  each  f>ne  of  ii.s  mvist  personally 
feel  n  derj)  setise  of  los.s  by  being  deprived  of 
his  friendly  presence     Now    therefore,  be  It 

Kf"'o/i'ed,  Tha'  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee do  at  this  time  express  our  sorrow 
that  he  is  n(j  li>nger  among  vis,  and  direct 
that  the  clerk  of  the  committee  send  a  copy 
'  f  this  resolution  to  the  lamlly  of  our  de- 
parted colleague. 


IT     IS     TIME     TO     SUBSIDIZE     THE 
NATIONS    GOLD    MINES     IN    THE 

PUBLIC  interf:st 

Mr  GKUENING  Mr  President,  how 
effi-ctive  have  been  our  national  meas- 
urt  s  to  stop  the  outJlow  of  gold? 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
earlier  this  year.  President  Kennedy  told 
us  the  problem  is  not  yet  solved.  One 
has  only  to  look  at  the  state  of  our  de- 
clining' gold  supply  to  find  the  reason. 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago  our  gold 
supply  was  considerably  larger  than  it 
is  today  That  figure  on  February  3. 
19r)l.  was  nearly  $17  5  billion.  That 
figure  as  of  February  5.  1962.  was  not 
quite  $16  8  billion. 
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Let  me  cite  the  specific  amounts  for 
1960,  IMl.  and  1962,  as  they  were  given 
to  me  by  the  TJS.  Treasury  Department's 
Office  of  Domestic  Gold  and  Silver  Op- 
erations: 
Date  Gold  bullion  on  depottt 

Jin    31.  19«0 •!•.  143,  580.  721.00 

Feb    3.   19«1 17.438,295.334.22 

Feb    5,   1962 18.790,080,838.75 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  on 
'aiiuary  11,  1962,  President  Kennedy 
discussed  our  balance  of  payments.  As 
I.e  outhned  VS.  efforts  to  safeguard  the 
dollar,  the  President  expressed  his  belief 
ihat — 

Confidence  in  the  dollar  has  been  restored. 

We  did  not — and  could  not — achieve  these 
8.o!i8  through  Import  reatrlctlons,  troop 
withdrawals,  exchange  controls,  dollar  de- 
\  iluatlon.  or  choking  off  domestic  recovery. 

We  acted  not  In  panic  but  In  perspective. 
But  the  problem  Is  not  yet  solved. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  yet  solved,  and  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  President's  welcome  and 
most  encouraging  words  which  assured 
those  of  us  from  mining  States  that  the 
administration  has  no  Intention  of 
choking  ofT  domestic  recovery."  These 
four  words  strike  "paydirt." 

Since  1934.  the  price  of  gold  has  re- 
mained at  $35  per  troy  ounce.  This  con- 
stancy prompted  Mr.  Alvln  Kaufman. 
nvineral  economist  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  to  express  the  following  opinion 
in  the  December  1961  issue  of  Mining 
Engineering : 

The  decline  In  gold  output  resulted  from 
a  lack  of  Incentive  Ui  produce  because  of 
rising  costs  and  the  fixed  price  of  $35  per 
ounce,  aa  well  aa  from  a  decline  in  reserves. 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  Issue  of  the 
magazine,  I  read; 

High  copts.  limited  tran.spnrtatlon  facili- 
ties, lack  of  skilled  labor,  and  limited  local 
inveatment  cipltal  plague  the  development 
of  a  mineral   industry   In   Alaska. 

And: 

Unleca  Ita  price  Is  boosted  subetantially, 
gold  output  will  contract  severely  In  the  next 
few  years. 

Economists  may  well  observe  that  our 
country  Is  facing  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion. But  so  are  the  Nation's  gold  min- 
ers. What  can  be  done  to  help  correct 
tliese  dilemmas? 

Pending  before  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  AfTairs  Committee  Is  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  44.  It  has  the  simple 
and  realistic  aim  of  encouraging  the  dils- 
covery.  development,  and  production  of 
domestic  gold. 

It  considers  the  complexities  of  the 
existing  situation  so  far  as  gold  is  con- 
cerned, and  proposes  that  Incentive  pay- 
ments be  made  to  miners  who  produce 
new  gold  within  the  United  States,  its 
territorial  possessions,  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Such  incentive 
payments  would  not  exceed  $35  per 
ounce  of  new  gold.  Such  payments  for 
new  gold  would  cease  when  the  gold 
reserves  of  the  U.S.  Ckivernment  equal  or 
exceed  $23  million. 

As  my  able  colleague  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttsch]  observed 
recently  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 

Under  the  terms  of  this  reaolutlon.  the 
:n  inetary   value  of   gold   would  remain  un- 


changed at  $35  an  ounce,  but  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  would  make  Incentive  pay- 
mente,  up  to  an  addlttonal  $S8  an  ounce  for 
new  prodoettcm. 

This  proposal  first  was  offered  Febru- 
ary a.  1961.  by  Senator  Enou,  for  himself 
and  for  Senator  Cask  of  South  Dakota 
and  Senator  Kuchkl. 

Nearly  30  years  have  gone  by  since  our 
Government  took  a  realistic  look  at  the 
costs  involved  in  gold  mining.  TTie  ex- 
pense in  some  instances  is  many  times 
that  of  1934.  when  the  price  of  gold  last 
was  adjusted. 

Mining  officials  in  Alaska  agree  that 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  gold  would 
greatly  stimulate  State  economy. 

Less  than  1  year  ago  the  Governors 
of  the  Western  States  urged  Incentive  or 
bonus  payments  to  assure  domestic  gold 
producers  a  fair  economic  return. 

No  one— certainly  not  the  miners 
themselves — would  ask  that  the  gold 
miners  of  this  Nation  receive  undue  ad- 
vantage over  the  workers  in  other  indus- 
tries. But  it  is  my  contention  that  the 
miners  of  gold  have  been  neglected. 
This  Govenmient  manages  to  look  out 
for  most  of  its  special -problem  areas. 
But  it  has  failed  to  see  the  storm  signals 
In  the  gold  mining  Industry. 

When  we  look  at  the  uses  of  gold  today 
we  see  that  gold  is  an  active  part  of  the 
space  age.  as  well  as  the  backbone  of 
our  economic  well-being.  Let  me  de- 
scribe briefly  two  atomic-age  uses  of  this 
metal  which  are  noted  in  the  1960  Min- 
erals Yearbook: 

First  Crold  is  used  for  gold  coatings  in 
steering  jets  for  space  vehicles,  to  reflect 
cosmic  radiation.  It  helps  safeguard  our 
astronauts. 

Second.  Gold  was  used  to  plate  the 
pressure-seal  Jacks  used  in  constructing 
large  valves  for  a  nuclear  power  station, 
for  protection  against  acid  corrosion 
under  high  pressure  at  elevated  tempera- 
ture. Thus,  this  metal  of  all  ages  as- 
sumes a  new  role  on  the  New  Frontier. 

How  would  Senate  Joint  Resolution  44 
affect  Alaska?  Commissioner  Phil  R. 
Holdsworth.  of  the  department  of  nat- 
ural resources  of  my  State,  suggests  that 
the  proposed  subsidy  would  ignite  a 
surge  in  prospecting  which  he  believes 
could  result  in  new  discoveries  of  base 
metal  ore  bodies,  as  well  as  in  the  dis- 
covery of  more  gold  deposits. 

During  the  calendar  years  1959  and 
1960,  the  mining  Industry  In  Alaska  pro- 
duced approximately  180,000  ounces  of 
gold  each  year.  The  estimated  produc- 
tion for  calendar  year  1961  is  113,000 
ounces,  according  to  Commissioner 
Holdsworth.  This  rather  large  drop  in 
production  has  come  about  as  the  re- 
sult of  curtailed  operations  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  Smelting,  Refining  &  Min- 
ing Co.  at  both  Fairbanks  and  Nome.  A 
further  cutback  is  anticipated  if  exist- 
ing practices  and  prices  continue. 

However,  the  subsidy  proposed  in  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  44  would  probably 
result  in  a  doubling  of  the  1961  gold  pro- 
duction in  Alaska,  and  would  assure  con- 
tinuation at  that  level  in  future  years. 

Is  there  a  need  to  boost  production? 
Indeed  there  is.  I  am  more  than  a  little 
concerned  by  world  production  figures 
appearing  in  the  1960  Minerals  Yearbook. 


which  show  the  United  States  producing 
1,679,000  ounces  in  1960.  as  opposed  to 
U.SJSJI.  flgxu*es  of  11  million  estimated 
ounces.  All  of  us  should  be  concerned 
about  this. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
44  merits  immediate  attention  and  favor- 
able action,  for  it  will  go  far  to  reverse 
the  trend  of  a  dwindling  gold  reserve. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  legislation 
in  no  way  changes  the  price  of  gold  on 
the  world  market — with  whatever  con- 
sequences such  a  change  would  bring 
about. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Realistic  Appraisal  of 
the  Gold  Situation,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  News-Miner  of 
November  25.  1960,  and  an  editorial  en- 
titled "There's  Still  Gold  in  Them  There 
Hills,"  which  appeared  in  the  Anchorage 
News  of  January  25,  1960,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
I  also  request  that  the  world  production 
figures  of  gold,  appearing  on  pages  519 
and  520  in  the  1960  Minerals  Yearbook, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  the 
aforementioned  editorials.  This  infor- 
mation covers  the  years  1951  through 
1960. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  added  to  those  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engli],  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Case],  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  as  a  cosponaor  of 
this  joint  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered- 

BZHIBIT     1 

[From  the  Fairbanks   (Alaeka)    News-Miner, 

Nov.  2fi,  1960] 
A  ReALisTic  Appraisal  or  thx  Gold  Sttuation 

Most  sought  after  of  all  the  metals 
throughout  the  ages  has  been  gold,  and  Its 
history  has  been  most  turbulent. 

It  has  featured  in  the  creation  and  crum- 
bling of  empires,  as  men  fought  and  died  for 
Its  possession.  It  has  been  the  foundation 
of  personal  and  national  wealth  and  it  has 
never  been  equaled,  either  as  a  standard 
of  monetary  value  or  medium  of  exchange. 

Although  the  gold  standard  disappeared 
nearly  30  years  ago  and  national  currencies 
are  no  longer  backed  by  this  precious  metal, 
Individuals,  even  nations  retain  their  long- 
Uved  confidence  In  It.  A  universal  criterion 
of  worth  Is  "as  good  as  gold." 

There  have  been  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  words  WTltten  In  recent  weeks  by 
news  analysts  and  financial  experts  about 
the  current  gold  situation  In  the  United 
States:  why  the  U.S.  gold  reserve  Is  being 
so  rapidly  depleted,  who  Is  at  fault,  and  the 
reasons  for  the  ominous  gold  buying  by 
foreign  sources. 

The  only  realistic  answer,  which  In  our 
opinion.  Is  to  get  more  new  gold  Into  the 
Treasury,  Is  never  mentioned  by  the  experts. 
Do  that  and  the  gold  crisis  will  be  over. 

In  our  opinion,  one  way  to  keep  from  dis- 
turbing the  world  market,  would  be  to  sub- 
sidize the  miners  who  produce  the  gold — 
guarantee  a  subsidy  for  a  certain  period  of 
time  so  that  the  mining  Industry  can  Invest 
In  efficient  machinery,  put  the  lagging  In- 
dustry on  its  feet,  and  the  United  States 
back  on  an  even  keel.  Then  the  crisis  would 
no  longer  exist. 
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It's  an  Issue  that  must  be  faced,  and  the 
wxjner  tlie  better.  The  time  for  theorizing 
Is  past. 

(Prom    the    Anchorage    (Alaska!    News     Jan 

36.   19601 

Thejis's  Still  Gold  in  Them  There  Hil:.s 

Perennially,  the  then  Delegate  In  ConKress 

Introduced  bills   In  Congress   to  Increase  the 

price   of   raw   gold  or   to   permit   US     mined 

gold  to  be  sold  on  the  world  market      Atf.iin 

this  year   as  a  US    Senator  Mr    Bartlett   is 

seeking  a  remedy  to  the  Alaska  gold  mining 

industry  through  congressional  action 

We  have  backed  this  philosophy  continu- 
ously It  U  obvious  the  price  oi  gold  must 
go  up  If  mining  Is  to  survive  Recently  the 
Fairbanks  News-Miner  again  oolnted  up  the 
reasons  why  Ala>'ka  needs  a  higher  i<   Id  price 


It  Is  well  put  here 

■  A  boost  in  the  price  <<l  gold  would  have 
a  healthy  stimulating  effect  on  an  Alaskan 
Industry  which  seeni.s  about  ready  to  give 
up  the  gh.jst 

■'Virtually  every  cost  which  mining  Indus- 
try must  contend  with  has  C'mtlnued  to  rise 
over  the  years  while  the  price  of  g'>ld.  held 
down  under  an  artlhclal  celling  has  remained 
stationary-   and  low. 

■'The  cost  of  labor,  equipment  and  pr  .s- 
pectlng  all  h.ive  mwved  skyward  so  high  in 
fact  that  these  costs  are  slowly  stifling  Alits- 
ka'.s  mining  li^.dustry  A  U.wjat  In  the  gold 
price  would  bring  an  immediate  change  f<  r 
the   better   in   this    unsatisfactory    sltuatli>n 

"Capital  would  begin  to  pour  lnt<)  mining 
once  again  .'•mall  operators  would  again 
t.ike  to   the   f^eld       AhiMcLmcd  cl.ilm.^   W'  uld 

I  Prom  ttie  Miner.ils  Yearbook.  1960| 


come  to  life  again  All  of  Alaska  would  feel 
thla  re^surgence  of  vitality — ao  long  lacking 
m  an  industry  which  was  once  bo  vlg(jrous 
and   healthy 

■  Mlinng  men  with  special  skills  and  know- 
how  would  return  to  Alaska.  Operatlon.s 
which  were  unprofitable  with  gold  at  I'J.S 
an  ounce  would  be  re'ipened  when  the  price 
is  Jumped  to  $60  or  more  as  has  been  prn- 
pi)se<l  Hundreds  of  new  Jobs  would  b«> 
created  not  only  in  mining  but  In  the  li.- 
dustrles  which  supply   It 

"The  Kupply  of  gold  which  our  Nation 
neei.1.1  for  its  re.serves  a  supply  being  stead- 
ily drained  away  by  unfavorable  trade  bal- 
,inc»'.-.  .  »TtaUi!y  is  not  going  to  Increase  slg- 
L.tK  i:.'  ;>  uiitii  .something  Is  done  about  this 
ail-iiiip'  r'.ii.t  price   b<K)st  " 
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WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  AD- 
VISORY BOARD  MEETS  IN  MON- 
TANA 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  Just  examined  the  report  to  Secre- 
tary Ribicoff  by  Robert  C.  Ayers.  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Advisory  Board.  This  report 
summarizes  the  discussion  at  the  Board's 
September  meeting.  I  believe  many 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
will  be  interested  in  portions  of  this  re- 
port and.  in  some  cases,  excerpts  from 
the  241  pages  of  transcript  taken  at  the 
meeting.  Let  me  preface  these  remarks 
by  reading  f\rst  the  beginning  para- 
graplis  of  the  report  to  Secretary  Ribi- 
coff: 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory 
Board  met  September  30-23.  1961.  In  the 
Montana  cities  of  Missoula  and  Butte,  at  the 
Invitation  of  U.S.  Senators  Mansfizu)  and 
MrrcAi.T  of  that  State. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  Board's  regional 
meetings  to  be  held  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  United  Statea  and  also  the  llrat 
meeting  of  the  Board  held  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public  Participating  in  the  meeting 
were  members  of  the  Montana  State  Water 
Pollution  Council,  the  Columbia  Basin  In- 
teragency Committee,  the  Pacific  North- 
west Water  Pollution  Control  Council,  the 
Wyoming  Stream  Pollution  Control  Council, 
and  representatives  of  various  other  groups, 
b<.)th  government  and  nongovernment, 
having  an  interest  in  water  pollution  con- 
trol. The  combined  attendance  at  the  Mis- 
soula and  Butte  meetings  totaled  562.  For- 
ty-nine persons  requested  and  were  granted 
program    time   to   present   statements. 

Presiding  at  the  meetings  were  Dr.  Luther 
L.  Terry,  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S,  Public 
Health  Service,  on  the  afternoon  of  Septem- 
ber 20  In  Missoula;  and  Dr.  Robert  J.  Ander- 
son, Assistant  Surgeon  General,  on  the 
mornings  of  September  X  in  Missoula  and 
September  23  in  Butte.  Both  Drs.  Terry  and 
Anderson  accompanied  the  tour  group  on 
September  21,  as  hereinafter  recorded: 

Board  members  present  Included:  Messrs. 
John  A.  Biggs,  Charles  H,  Calllson,  John 
Charles  Daly,  Tom  McCann  (present  Sep- 
tember 30-31),  and  John  8.  Samson;  and 
Drs.  Clair  B.  Boruff  and  Maurice  K.  Ood- 
dard.  Being  newly  appointed  to  the  Board 
by  President  Kennedy,  this  was  the  first 
meeting  for  Mr.  Biggs  and  Dr.  Ooddard.  A 
third  new  member,  Mr.  Ed  B,  Held,  and  Board 
Member  Dr  Russell  E.  TeAgue  sent  msMagM 
regretting  their  Inability  to  attend.  This 
was  the  10th  meeting  of  the  Board  since  Its 
establishment  under  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  of  19M,  and  the  4th  of 
1001. 

Nearly  all  the  witnesses  shared  a  con- 
cern over  clean  water  and  demonstrated 
an  understanding  that  each  level  of  gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  which  must 
be  met  If  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children are  to  have  the  water  they  will 
need  to  live.  Among  the  outstanding 
statements  was  the  following  by  Dr.  R. 
R.  Renne,  president  of  Montana  State 
College,  chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Committee  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Land-Orant  Colleges  k 
State  Universities,  consultant  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Udall,  and  a  member 
of  President  Truman's  Water  Resources 
Policy  Commission, 

Dr.  Rennk's  Statxmknt 

Frlinds,  I  represent  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Land-Orant  Colleges  *  State  Uni- 
versities; as  chairman  of  the  water  resources 
committee  I  have  that  asBoclation  as  well  as 


being  president  of  Montana  State  College  at 
Bozeman.  The  association  has  70  member 
Institutions.  This  year  It  Is  celebrating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities.  This 
fiscal  year  la  the  centennial  celebration. 
There  has  been  a  growth  In  these  institu- 
tions with  the  passage  of  other  Federal  legis- 
lation followed  with  State  legislation.  As 
you  know,  these  Institutions  have  under 
their  Jurisdiction.  In  addition  to  resident  in- 
struction, the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion, engineering  experiment  stations  and 
experiment  services.  I  mentioned  this  be- 
cause this  association,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Land-Grant  Colleges  &  State  Uni- 
versities, is  concerned  with  the  problems 
associated  with  our  water  resources.  As 
chairman  of  the  water  resources  conunlt- 
tee  of  this  association,  I'm  happy  tc  be  here 
today  and  have  an  opportunity  to  say 
briefly  two  or  three  things  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  all  of  us.  I  will  confine  my  re- 
marks to  two  major  aspects,  one,  a  state- 
ment of  the  problem  and  two,  possible  solu- 
tions. 

It  Is  very  difficult  for  us  who  live  In  Mon- 
tana with  our  large,  sparsely  populated  land 
areas,  and  our  many  relatively  clean  streams, 
especially  In  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
to  comprehend  what  Is  happening  to  the 
water  supply  of  our  country  as  a  whole. 
Unless  an  individual  has  personally  expe- 
rienced water  deterioration  or  water  scarcity, 
or  both,  he  finds  It  hard  to  think  In  terms 
of  quality  and  quantity  of  water  relative  to 
the  oontlnually  growing  needs  of  the  Nation 
and  the  serious  situations  that  are  develop- 
ing in  water  quality  within  our  own  State 
and  region. 

Four  natural  elements — earth,  air,  water, 
and  flre — are  man's  Inseparable  companions. 
One  of  these  four,  namely,  water  which  is 
one  of  the  most  plentiful  substances,  re- 
mains as  a  strategic  and  determining  factor 
in  man's  progress.  Water — its  use  and 
misuse — Is  a  major  national  issue. 

Our  rapidly  Increasing  population  (now 
some  180  million  and  predicted  to  total 
around  330  million  by  the  year  2000)  in  oiir 
technologically  advanced  economy  with 
growing  needs  and  with  rising  standards  of 
national  demand,  is  taxing  to  the  limit  our 
cssentially  fixed  water  resources.  Our  needs 
for  water  have  climbed  to  astronomical 
figures.  It  Is  ertlmated  that  the  per  capita 
need  for  water  for  all  purposes  exceeds  1.200 
gallons  per  day.  This  figure  covers  domestic 
requirements  for  water  aa  well  as  those  that 
go  Into  production  of  the  things  we  eat  and 
wear  and  use.  In  some  sections  of  our 
country  and  region  water  Is  in  short  lupply, 
while  In  many  sections  far  too  much  water 
U  made  useless  by  uncontrolled  pollution. 
The  result  Is  that  water  pollution  control 
today  Is  a  major  Instrument  In  effective 
water  reeotirce  conservation. 

Looking  first  st  the  quantity  of  wat«r 
available  for  our  use  and  bypassing  for  the 
time  being  the  quality  aspects,  total  tire  of 
water  estimated  for  the  year  3000  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  will  approximate  one  and 
a  half  times  the  flow  of  all  streams  (streams 
where  streamflow  Is  available  60  percent  of 
the  time).  This  assumes  that  all  streams 
would  be  regulated  to  the  maximum  degree 
to  get  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  water 
from  them.  The  fact  that  total  needs  for 
water  In  the  year  3000  exceed  the  total 
streamflow  Indicates  that  there  must  be  some 
regions  or  areas  In  the  country  which  will  be 
acutely  short  of  water  supplies,  since  some 
other  areas  have  an  overabundance  of  water. 
Much  greater  reuse  of  water  and  conversion 
of  salt  water  from  the  sea  may  help  meet 
the  Increased  needs. 

Taking  the  17  Western  States  (roughly  the 
area  west  of  the  100th  meridian)  with  a  cur- 
rent population  of  nearly  44  million,  the 
estimated  population  of  this  region  by  1980 
will  be  approximately  66  million  and  in  the 


year  2000,  97  million.  The  estimated  In- 
crease In  population  of  the  Western  States 
for  the  next  foxir  decades  Is  acHne  134  percent 
compared  with  only  83  percent  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  Obvlo\isly,  this 
more  than  average  estimated  Increase  in 
population  for  the  17  Western  States  will 
mean  excessively  heavy  demands  upon  the 
water  resources  of  the  area. 

It  Lb  estimated  that  only  3  of  the  9 
water  resource  regions  of  the  17  Western 
States  will  have  a  surplus  of  water  over  pro- 
jected needs  for  both  1980  and  the  year  2000. 
For  example,  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  have 
nearly  five  times  as  much  water  as  will  be 
needed  in  1980  and  almoet  four  times  as 
much  in  the  year  2000  The  Central  Pacific 
will  have  about  one  and  a  half  times  more 
supply  than  demand  In  these  years.  The 
remaining  seven  of  the  nine  water  resource 
regions  in  the  Western  States  will  be  defi- 
cient in  supplies  relative  to  demands  either 
In  1980  or  by  the  year  2000.  In  the  case  of 
the  western  gulf  and  upper  Arkansas-Red 
Rivers,  supplies  will  be  more  than  adequate 
through  1980,  but  by  the  year  2000  will  be 
only  90  percent  adequate.  In  the  Great 
Basin  supplies  will  be  only  80  percent 
adequate  by  1980  and  only  70  percent 
adequate  in  the  year  2000.  In  the  upper 
Missouri  River  In  which  we  Montanans  are 
moet  Interested,  water  supplies  will  be  80 
percent  adequate  In  1980  but  only  70  percent 
adequate  in  the  year  2000.  In  the  Colorado 
River  region,  supplies  will  be  only  60  percent 
adequate  by  1980  and  throtigb  the  year  2000. 
In  the  upper  Rio  Grande-Pecos  Rivers  area, 
water  supplies  will  be  only  0.14  of  those 
needed  by  1980,  and  only  a  10th  (rf  the  water 
demands  can  be  met  by  the  year  2000.  The 
Eouth  Pacific  area  is  the  most  deficient  water 
resource  region  in  the  country.  In  1980  It  Is 
e'limated  that  this  area  will  have  0.03  of 
the  quantity  of  water  available  that  will  be 
ne-ded    and    for    the    year    2000   only   0.02,' 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  data  that 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  many  regions  of 
the  country  will  be  desperately  short  of  water 
In  the  next  three  or  four  decades.  However, 
in  addition  to  a  very  acute  problem  of  short 
supply  we  are  faced  with  an  Increasingly 
serious  problem  of  water  pollution  resulting 
from  poisons,  chlorides,  detergents,  fertiliz- 
ers, insecticides,  weedleldes,  fungicides,  and 
many  other  poisonous  substances  that  will  be 
discharged  Into  our  streams.  For  example, 
in  1060  some  500  million  potmda  of  eco- 
nomic poisons  were  produced  for  use  as 
Insecticides,  fungicides,  weedleldes,  and 
chemical  fertilizers.  It  Is  estimated  that  if 
treatment  were  to  double  current  levels  the 
waste  load  would  still  rise  twofold.  One 
writer  refers  to  It  as  "a  tidal  wave  toward  a 
technological  Utopia  resulting  In  a  setting 
replete  with  contradictions,  frustrations,  con- 
fllcts,  and  competitions."  ■ 

Under  such  conditions  it  will  become  in* 
creaslngly  difficult  to  maintain  some  sense 
of  balance  In  our  physical  environment. 
Prom  an  evolutionary  point  of  view  there  are 
only  two  major  types  of  fpeclef— one  that 
maintains  itself  In  eqiUllbrlum  with  other 
living  things  about  It  and  another  that 
destroys  lU  environment  for  the  sake  of  Its 
own  Immediate  perpetuation.  Many  would 
have  to  conclude  that  man  has  been  be- 
having like  the  second  type.  It  Is  generally 
agreed  by  thoughtful  students  and  observers 
in  many  flelds  that  man  Is  doomed  to  extinc- 
tion If  he  cannot  be  persuaded  to  live  In 


<  "Water  Resources  Activities  In  the  United 
States:  Water  Supply  and  Demand,"  Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Resources,  VS. 
Senate,  Committee  Print  No.  82.  Washington, 
D.C.  Government  Printing  Office,  August 
1960,  131  pages. 

'  Mark  D.  HoUls,  "Water  Resources  and 
Needs  for  Pollution  Control,"  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Federation  Jotimal,  vol.  32,  No. 
3,  pt,  I,  March  1060,  p.  226. 
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•quIUJBrluM   wMk  hla  «nTiroaaieat.     H«  U 

MMt  MUrt  laana  to  rarest  and  protaet  tkte 
ptix:««  at  svcry  stap  f«r  lOs  own  b«U- 
vAtlon.  Otovlouslr,  ualwraitlM  and 
wlttk  UmAt  MtttoatlMMa  MMl  vca«areti  ataOa 
■botakl  play  a  atoatogta  raU  la  preparing  our 
youi^  peopia  to  uxMUratand  thla  intarda- 
p«ndence  of  man  and  Wa  phjaical  anvlroa- 
maat  in  Ualx  oomplas  Ufa  procaaa.  Modem 
man  with  an  arrogant  suppoaltlon  that  na- 
ture can  ba  manlpulatad  or  orderad  to  mact 
bla  wtUma  kaa  all  but  ahanrtfoiad  this  inter- 
rtapanrtanca  oonoapt.  Otovloualy.  comparad 
with  spactaoular  and  dramatic  avanta  like 
racaa  to  tha  nooon,  conaarvation  of  natxiral 
rvaouroea  and  water  poUuUon  control  have 
lltUa  glamor.  A  tremendoua  job  of  educa- 
UoD  aa  well  aa  reaaarch  la  needed  badly  In 
Uia  oonaarvaUon  of  our  water  resources  and 
tbalr  qualifying  control. 

In  analyzing  our  present  aituaUon  and  the 
things  which  have  been  occurring  la  recent 
years.  It  would  be  safe  to  assume  rather  gen- 
eral agreement  on  at  least  four  major  pre- 
dlctlona  for  the  coming  two  to  four  decades : 
(1)  our  explosive  population  growth  will  re- 
sult In  gigantic  metropolitan-Industrial  com- 
plexes and  at  rapidly  Increasing  rates  of 
growth;  (2)  a  continuing  avalanche  of  tech- 
nological change  at  an  ever  Increasing  tcn^po 
which  will  outmode  our  traditional  methods 
of  maaaurlng  and  equating  impacu  on  water 
resouroea.  both  quantitatively  and  qualita- 
tively; (>)  somewhere  on  our  growth  curve 
the  pradictable  microbiological  pollution  to- 
gether with  the  lees  predictable  contaminates 
from  exotic  chemical  subatancea  will  produce 
compoalte  effects  with  sobering  potentlala;  ' 
and  (i)  our  currant  waste  treatment  tech- 
nology is  not  equal  to  the  trends  of  the 
tlmee  and  at  beat  can  with  considerable  coet, 
reduce  only  to  some  degree  traditional  or- 
ganic pollution,  but  la  In  no  sense  adeqiiate 
to  meat  effectively  the  anticipated  buildup 
In  pollution  resulting  from  wastes  associated 
with  new  subetances. 

It  ts  estimated  that  by  the  year  1980  only 
SO  pareent  of  our  poimlatlon  will  be  served 
by  water  adequate  In  qiiantlty  and  quality, 
and  by  the  year  3000  only  47  percent.  An- 
otbar  i3  percent  In  the  year  1080  will  b« 
■erred  with  water  adequate  In  quantity  but 
low  in  quality  and  thia  proportion  will  reach 
44  percent  In  the  year  3000.  By  1980.  7  per- 
cent of  the  population  wlU  find  its  water 
supply  Inadequate  both  In  quantity  and 
quality  and  in  the  year  2000,  9  percent.* 

Our  preeent  methods  of  determining  the 
extent  of  pollution  In  streams  were  developed 
In  the  very  early  etages  of  modern  sanitary 
engineering,  and  were  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory yardsticks  prior  to  World  War  n  for  the 
pollution  altuatlon  which  existed  then.  Of 
course,  they  are  still  Important  in  terms  of 
control  of  pollution  by  dilution  and  to  the 
measurement  of  self-purification  phenomena 
of  streams,  but  they  are  grossly  Inadequate 
as  effective  measurements  when  the  reuse 
of  water  supplies  becomes  a  dominant  factor 
In  many  regions  and  as  the  character  of  pollu- 
tion changes.  These  pollution  changes  in- 
volve wastes  from  Industrial  sewers  but  more 
particularly  the  changing  character  of  metro- 
politan waste  and  the  buildup  of  chemical 
pollutants  in  runoff  waters  from  agrlcul- 
tiu&l.  forestry,  and  land  use  practices. 

A  few  decades  ago  attention  was  directed 
by  public  health  agencies  to  water  supply 
and  sewage  (Itipnaal  In  tero^vs  of  the  problem 
of  controlling  germ  diseases,  largely  enteric 
Infections.  The  great  progress  made  by 
American  medical  science  and  public  health 
agencies  doea  not  need  further  mention  here. 
However,  these  great  successes  contributed 
to  the  development  of  modem  urban  con- 
gestion, and  In  themselves  have  created  new 
types  of  problems.     Of  course,  the  danger  of 


'  See  Hollls.  ibid. 
« See  Honia.  Ibid. 


watarbome  germ  fllirnses  wlU  continue,  may 
•van  be  aaultlpUed  In  the  years  ahead;  but 
In  general  we  know  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  It  to  oontrol  theee  partlcalar  typea  at 
probleaoa.  But  we  must  alao  note  the  an- 
ieaol»ert  dUBenlty  of  how  to  oontrol  the 
known  dlatrlbutloti  of  vlrua  Infections  to 
pifv^^—  many  miles  from  thair  origin  through 
the  ~rrnt«m^''f*'^^  ot  underground  water. 

^«'i^t^»>  sdence  la  now  coccamad  with 
broader  health  problems  which  stem  from 
new  typea  of  water  pollutants  That  is, 
poUutanta  that  have  their  origin  In  exotic 
subatancea,  primarily  new  chamlcala.  Work- 
en  In  the  pubUc  health  field  simply  do  not 
yet  know  the  behavior  of  moat  oC  theae  sub- 
stanoee  In  straame  and  In  wato'  treatment 
and  eewage  treatment  methods.  Madtrsl 
people  say  that  even  leee  understood  are  the 
health  effect  potentiate,  parUcularly  from 
loni^-term  expoaure  to  lower  oonoentraUona; 
and  treatment  of  atomic  energy  wastee  Is 
stiU  a  probiem  of  great  haaards. 

It  la  likely  that  the  chronic  effecU  from 
theee  typee  of  substanoee  will  t>e  subtle  and 
much  less  nbvi.jus  and  definitive  than  were 
the  gerna  dlseaaee.  which  means  they  will 
be  much  more  dilBcuU  to  pinpoint  and  will 
be  Involved  In  many  complex  interrelation- 
ships In  addition  to  all  this  complexity  Is 
the  rte>pped-up  pace  of  change  associated 
with  our  rapidly  advancing  technology  and 
sclentiAc  applications. 

What  are  the  solutions  of  the  water  pol- 
lutkjn  problem?  Abraham  linroln  Is  quoted 
as  having  said  "You  can  t  eecape  the  rcapoiQ- 
slblllty  of  tomorrow  by  evading  It  today. ' 

Moat  BclentlsU  believe  that  the  anawers  to 
the  complex  pollution  problems  growing  out 
of  our  highly  concentrated  metropolitan  and 
Industrial  areas  and  the  Increasing  discovery 
and  use  of  exotic  chemicals  can  be  found: 
but  perhaps  a  more  Important  aspect  Is 
whether  there  Is  tlnM  to  find  such  answers 
before  serious  damages  result  to  public 
health  end  whether  there  le  a  wtlUngncsa  on 
the  part  of  taxpayers  and  the  public  to  de- 
vote adequate  fuiuls  to  achieve  effective  sr.d 
adequate  answers.  Many  are  afraid  that  with 
the  rapid  pace  of  omi  technological  advance- 
ment serious  economic  problems  will  be  ex- 
perienced before  there  Is  adequate  determi- 
nation of  the  chronic  health  impairments. 
This  thought  should  make  all  of  us.  but  spe- 
clAcaiiy  those  of  us  in  public  service,  and 
especially  those  otf  us  In  our  educational  and 
research  agendaa  and  institutions,  dedicate 
ourselves  anew  to  the  solution  of  the  scten- 
tlAc,  technological,  economic  and  political 
problems  associated  with  present-day  water 
pollution. 

Some  specific  programs  that  could  be  fol- 
lowed which  would  help  to  bring  water 
pollution  under  reasonable  control  are  the 
following  : 

(  1 )  A  stepped-up  rate  of  building  munici- 
pal waste  treatment  plants.  Currently  the 
rate  Is  around  (400  mllUon  per  year,  bv:t 
many  medical  people  and  sanitary  engineers 
believe  that  a  per  annum  construction  rate 
above  >600  million  la  needed.  It  should  be 
kept  La  mind  that  preeent  construction  rep- 
resents for  the  most  part  only  partial  and 
primary  treatment. 

(2)  There  exists  widespread  lack  of  ade- 
qtiate  data  on  actual  stream  quality  There 
has  been  only  limited  coverage  of  major 
streams  for  a  short  time  but  even  so  the 
data  makea  very  sober  readli.i?.  Tjtal  stream 
monitoring  must  be  put  on  a  more  scien- 
tlQc  basis.  In  place  of  preeent  methods  and 
programs  which  have  been  spotty  and 
sporadic . 

(3  I  Perhape  our  greatest  need  Is  more  ade- 
quate research  to  develop  completely  new 
meth(xl.s  of  wast<"  treatment.  A  comprehen- 
sive program  of  pollution  oontrol  to  meet 
present  and  prospective  pollution  problems 
assf)Clated  with  our  advancing  technology 
and  Increased  use  of  exutlc  chemicals  canuut 
be  found  by  relying  upon  concept.s  developed 


In  aikd  rsssiTl  on  frocn  radically  different 
times.  R  Is  said  that  no  basic  adenttflc 
breakthroaghs  tn  the  flald  of  ■■■(41  treat- 
ment have  occurred  for  40  years.  IK  la  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent  that  what 
Is  needed  prteiartiy  Is  an  aooaaaaicaUT  good 
ptuccae  for  rwaovtng  aolwlila  Hkotaeulea  or 
lone  fram  waste  laatarUla.  BelMBtlfla  r»< 
■aarch  may  alao  reaalt  In  prottuelag  eoo- 
ncmlcaUy  valuable  ealvags  In  contraat  to  the 
current  situation  where  salvage  la  moatly  In 
the  talk  stage. 

Who  should  control  pollution  and  who 
should  pay  the  bill  are  two  verf  Important 
qaeetlons  uppermoat  In  the  fiilTirta  of  many 
who  are  concerned  with  oar  water  pollattoai 
problema.  Montana  and  many  ottia 
bava  cxcellaBt  water  pollutlan  acta  ( 
etatote  bocka,  which.  If  properly  aAulnla- 
tered  and  adequately  carried  out,  would 
greatly  Improve  the  quality  of  our  streams 
and  water  supplies.  Our  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  passed  legtslatton  whldi.  with  1961 
amendments  referred  to  ■■  the  pore  water 
bill.  eetabltAed  new  enforeement  proee- 
dxiren.  provided  for  substantially  Uieruaaud  fi- 
nancial aid  to  State  and  toteratata  water 
pollution  control  agendea.  and  to  munici- 
palities through  program  and  eonatmetlon 
grants.  Obviously,  the  legal  mediaBioa  by 
which  local  crimmunltlea.  munlctpalltles, 
State  agencies,  and  the  ^deral  Oowmment 
can  cooperate  effectively  to  solva  water  pol- 
lution problema  which  exist.  If  an  In- 
formed and  ar<}U8ed  public  raally  wanta  ef- 
fective pollution  control  the  pabHc  can 
hare  tt. 

However,  there  Is  widespread  lack  of  un- 
derstanding and  general  apathy  toward  the 
seriousness  of  present-day  water  poHutlon. 
The  average  individual  does  not  Mt  clearly 
how  his  own  Individual  health  or  that  of  his 
Immedlste  family  is  directly  Involved  or  af- 
fected by  the  soluble  molecules  and  lona  of 
exotic  chemicals  hidden  In  Industrial  and 
agricultural  wastes  or  by  the  rliuaaa  that 
survive  ordinary  treatment  In  arvace  dis- 
posal plants.  However,  the  average  Ameri- 
can d<^8  have  a  very  high  regard  for  sden- 
ttflc  knowledge,  which  meana  that  there 
must  be  a  strong  and  continuing  reaearch 
and  educational  program  If  ctUaena  in  local 
C'  rnmunltles  and  at  the  State  and  TMersl 
levels  are  to  Insist  upon  and  give  adequate 
support  to  an  effective  water  pollution  con- 
trol program  Otir  public  higher  educa- 
tional Institutions  have  a  major  reaponslbll- 
Ity  In  this  field.  In  Montana  we  ahoiUd  be 
acutely  aware  of  this  and  prepare  to  meet 
the  problem  before  our  clean  streams  and 
underground  waters  become  polluted  and 
present  us  with  the  difficulties  that  so  many 
other  States  are  now  trying  to  meet.  Our 
citizens  have  a  right  to  adequate  supplies  of 
potable  water.     Tliank  you. 

Dr  Renne  wa»  fc^llowed  by  Mrs.  M.  Y. 
Fo.ster.  pre.sident  of  the  Montana  League 
of  Women  Voters.  Her  statement  fol- 
lo\ks: 
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LitAcus    or    WoMXM    Voraaa    BrucmMMirc 

Dr.  Anderson,  membera  of  the  Board, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  gentlemen  are 
not  alone  in  your  concern  aboat  water  and 
water  poUutlun.  We  women  also  are  con- 
cerned with  our  vital  supply  of  water  and 
what  happens  to  It.  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  briefly  Rome  of  the  activities  of  women 
throughout  the  United  States  who  have  for 
a  number  of  years  been  Intereeted  In  water 
resource  de^'elopment. 

I  am  president  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Montana.  I  wish  to  tell  you  bow 
pleased  the  league  U  that  you  are  teoldlng 
your  fall  meeting  of  the  Board  here  In  Mls- 
Btiula.  and  to  thank  you  for  giving  us  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  ourselvee  here  to- 
day. 

The  league  of  Women  Votcra  of  Montana 
has    been    Interested    In    water    pollution 


abatement  since  1954  when  Missoula  league 
members  made  a  streamslde  examination  of 
the  Clark  Pork  River  to  see  for  themselvea 
the  pollution  invading  the  river. 

The  failure  of  the  city  of  Missoula  in 
years  past  to  construct  a  sewage  system  and 
treatment  plant  and  to  provide  for  the  pollu- 
tion abatement  of  the  Clark  Fork  River  has 
been  of  special  concern  to  league  members 
In  Missoula.  A  constant  study  program  and 
continued  public  education  resulted  In  the 
adoption  of  a  bond  Issue  early  this  year  by 
a  sizable  majority  of  the  voters  authorizing 
the  construction  of  sewage  lines  and  a  sew- 
age treatment  plant.  MlMoula  league  mem- 
bers recognize  this  problem  as  being  similar 
to  problems  of  other  cities  and  are  eager 
to  add  their  voice  to  the  growing  chorus 
in  support  of  better  water  resource  develop- 
ment and  control  of  pollution. 

Local  league  members  Joined  others  tn 
the  State  of  Montana  In  the  study  of  the 
problems  of  pollution  of  the  Clark  Fork 
River;  became  Interested  In  the  study  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin;  assisted  In  the 
preparation  and  editing  of  the  Great  River 
of  the  West,  a  publication  produced  by  the 
leagues  of  Oregon.  Washington,  Montana, 
and  Idaho;  studied  congreaslonal  and  agency 
material;  and  made  statements  at  Senate 
hearings. 

Montana  league  members  made  a  study 
of  the  Montana  code  and  found  that  pollu- 
tion Is  termed  therein  as  alteration  of  the 
physical,  chemical  or  biological  properties  of 
water  which  renders  them  harmful  or  detri- 
mental for  their  most  beneficial  use. 

Following  an  examination  of  the  Mon- 
tana codes  and  a  compilation  of  reports  from 
local  membera.  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Montana  was  convinced  that  enforcement 
of  existing  leglslstlon  would  do  much  to 
clean  up  the  streams  and  that  members  must 
embark  upon  a  legislative  program  at  State 
and  national  level  to  provide  as  soon  as 
possible  for  a  stream  pollution  abatement 
program.  The  dlfllcultlas  encountered  by 
supporters  of  such  legislation  Is  well  known 
throughout  the  State  and  the  preeence  here 
today  of  a  representative  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  may  be  construed  as  an  indi- 
cation of  unrelenting  determination  to  see 
that  legislation  Is  enacted  and  carried  out 
which  adequately  provides  for  stream  pol- 
lution abatement  in  the  State  of  Montana 
and  elsewhere  In  the  Nation.  For  health 
reaaons.  the  Montana  league  sees  no  alterna- 
tive to  Federal  cooperation  to  Insure  com- 
pliance with  pollution  control  legislation. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Montana 
has  watched  with  Interest  the  case  of  St. 
Joseph.  Mo.,  the  only  city  to  date  to  be  taken 
into  court  under  the  enforcement  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  for  a  thou- 
sand miles  along  this  great  river  cities  are 
planning,  building,  or  operating  sewage 
treatment  plants.  The  change  will  not  be 
immediate,  but  it  Is  hoped  that  this  atti- 
tude of  cooperation  will  before  long  bring 
under  control  the  Missouri  River  pollution 
situation,  and  lead  the  way  for  other  areas 
to  do  the  same. 

Because  league  members  in  their  own  com- 
munities all  over  the  United  States  have  be- 
come so  interested  and  active  in  working 
toward  pollution  control,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  has  been 
able  to  express  volubly  and  forcefully  its 
support  of  Federal  legislation  in  behalf  of 
better  water  pollution  abatement.  It  is  the 
work  at  the  local  level  of  government  which 
has  made  the  league  such  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
signed  into  law  by  President  Kennedy  on 
July  20. 

This  also  explains  why  league  members 
will  continue  to  watch  and  support  local. 
State  and  national  programs  which  promote 
better  pollution  abatement.  They  hope  that 
the  Statee  and  local  conununitles  will  take 
full   advantage  of   the   help   now   available 


through  the  Federal  program  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  push  the  program 
with  vigor. 

League  members  know  that  the  natxiral 
flow  of  water  la  no  respecter  of  State  linea, 
that  water  pollution  is  no  respector  of  State 
linee,  and  that  local.  State,  and  Federal  gov- 
emmenta  must  work  together  to  control 
and  eliminate  pollution. 

The  league  recognizes  that  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  pollution  control  programs  is 
highly  desirable  to  all  citizens,  local,  State, 
and  National.  For  health  reasons  alone,  it  la 
imperative  that  pollution  abatement  pro- 
grams be  undertaken  throughout  the  State 
of  Montana  and  the  other  49  States  as  a 
cooperative  project  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Montana 
firmly  believes  that  {dilution  control  Is  one 
of  the  major  parts  of  the  problem  of  water 
resource  development.  We  believe  It  Is  a  na- 
tional problem  and  one  which  must  have 
Federal  support  to  assist  States  and  local 
governmental  units  to  embark  on  adequate 
pollution  abatement  programs. 

League  members  in  Montana  appreciate 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  before  this 
hearing  today  and  we  hope  that  we  can  work 
to  encourage  our  State  to  carry  Its  share  of 
the  task  of  cleaning  up  and  keeping  clean 
the  rivers  of  Montana  and  the  Northwest. 
Tliank  you. 

In  his  own  words,  Dr.  O.  D.  Carlyle 
Thompson,  executive  ofElcer  of  the  Mon- 
tana State  Board  of  Health,  "filled  In  a 
few  of  the  gaps"  In  previous  testimony. 
His  statement  was  as  follows: 

Da.  TBoiiraoM'a  SrsTncxirr 

Dr.  Anderson,  Mayor  WaldbiUlg,  Governor 
Nutter,  ladlea,  and  gentlemen.  Aa  you  will 
see  from  my  remarks  today  I'm  going  to  fill 
in  a  few  of  the  gaps  which  the  Governor 
obviously  could  not  Include  in  his  excellent 
summary. 

The  Montana  State  Board  of  Health  has 
been  concerned  with  stream  pollution  in  one 
phase  or  another  since  the  original  law  was 
passed  in  1907.  This  was  not  a  compre- 
hensive law  but  it  did  give  the  State  board 
of  health  authority  to  correct  stream  pollu- 
tion problems  when  there  was  evidence  exist- 
ing that  the  waste  was  polluting  water  used 
for  drinking. 

The  1907  laws  were  amended  in  1911,  1917, 
1921,  and  1946.  With  theae  various  amend- 
ments, the  coverage  became  broader — yet  the 
pollution  had  to  be  related  to  health  twfore 
action  could  be  taken.  In  1953  there  were 
105  conununitles  dispoelng  of  waste  in 
streams.  Only  20  had  adequate  sewage 
treatment  plants  serving  125,000  people. 
There  were  48  other  communities  serving 
60.000  people  with  inadequate  or  partial 
treatment,  and  there  were  37  conununitles 
with  151,000  people  discharging  raw  sewage 
into  the  streams.  Today  only  nine  of  these 
conununitles  still  lack  treatment  and  only 
one  is  still  without  plans  or  a  committed 
date  for  completion  of  a  sewage  treatment 
faclUty. 

In  order  to  improve  the  situation  as  found 
in  1952,  the  Montana  State  Board  of  Health 
that  year  adopted  a  policy  requiring  all  mu- 
nicipalities to  adequately  treat  their  sewage 
before  discharging  to  a  watercourse.  The 
policy  was  flexible,  recognizing  the  many 
problems  involved  and  the  Importance  of 
correcting  the  most  serious  problema  first. 
Therefore,  the  early  effort  was  directed  at 
communltiee  who  were  discharging  raw 
sewage,  it  being  the  plan  to  upgrade,  at  a 
later  date,  the  sewage  treatment  of  thoee 
communities  having  partial  treatment.  A 
few  exceptions  were  made  where  the  partial 
treatment  was  particularly  serious,  and  in 
one  Instance  exception  was  made  regarding 
the  Inunedlacy  of  pressing  for  treatment  of 
raw  sewage. 


The  policy  in  general  provided  a  maximum 
of  6  years  for  municipalities  to  prepare  plans 
for  sewage  treatment  and  2  additional 
years  for  completion  of  the  plant.  By  1959 
all  cities  were  to  have  sewage  treatment 
plants.  It  did  not  work  out  quite  that  way, 
since  as  always,  some  did  meet  this  objective, 
but  others  did  not  for  various  reasons, 
usvially  financial.  As  a  result.  In  place  of  20 
communities  in  1958,  there  are  now  91  with 
adequate  treatment  serving  approximately 
322,000  persons.  There  remain  35  conununi- 
tles, having  a  total  population  of  about 
78,000,  in  various  stages  of  working  on  the 
problem.  Of  theee  35,  5  have  new  plants 
under  construction,  5  have  voted  their  bonds 
and  have  the  money  available,  and  6  are  in 
the  preliminary  planning  stage  or  have  their 
plans  already  prepared.  There  Is  but  one 
conununlty  of  about  600  persons  that  has 
done  nothing  toward  treatment.  There  re- 
main 18  communities  with  the  inadequate 
treatment.  These  18  communities  serve 
13,000  persons. 

In  summary  then,  Montana's  municipal 
wastes  picture  from  1953  to  1901  has  changed 
as  follows: 

From  20  adequate  treatment  plants  in  1953 
to  91  in  1961; 

From  48  inadequate  treatment  plants  in 
1953  to  26  in  1961; 

From  37  raw  sewage  discharging  com- 
munities in  1953  to  9  in  1961;  8  of  these 
have  treatment  plants  under  construction, 
3  have  their  financing  and  engineering  plans, 
2  are  working  on  their  plans  and  flnancee, 
and  only  1  has  not  shown  progress. 

This  makes  a  total  of  105  municipalitlea 
discharging  sewage  in  1953  and  126  In  1961 — 
an  added  21  sewered  communities  using  the 
streams  in  this  8-year  period. 

Thus,  the  first  and  major  problem  of  raw 
sewage  discharge  is  Just  about  corrected, 
and  we  are  not  changing  the  emphasis  of 
our  work  to  the  remaining  20  oommunitiea 
that  must  improve  their  present  inadequate 
treatment  plants. 

In  order  to  develop  and  carry  on  a  program 
that  would  permit  us  to  move  from  20  ade- 
quate plants  in  1953  to  91  in  August  of  this 
year,  we  were  assisted  by  several  develop- 
ments. These  developments  Included  educa- 
tion efforts,  the  use  of  sewage  lagoons,  more 
comprehensive  legislation,  and  Federal  pollu- 
tion control  and  construction  grants.  The 
lagoon  method  of  sewage  treatment  is  rela- 
tively inexpensive  as  compared  with  the 
mechanical  sewage  treatment  plant  and  gives 
an  excellent  effluent  or  none  at  all.  Our  first 
lagoon  in  Montana  was  placed  in  operation 
in  1953  at  Plentjrwood.  We  now  have  63 
lagoons  in  operation  in  Montana. 

In  1955  the  Montana  Legislature  paased 
a  comprehensive  water  pollution  control  law 
establishing  a  council  to  cover  all  phases  of 
water  usage.  Mr.  Palmer,  chairman  of  that 
council,  will  tell  you  about  this  group  and 
their  activities. 

In  1956,  the  Congress  made  available 
grants  to  assist  the  conununitles  in  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  facilities. 
Montana's  total  grant  amounts  to  a  little 
over  $500,000  each  year.  This  has  been  allo- 
cated to  the  mtmlcipalities  to  cover  SO  per- 
cent or  $250,000  of  the  coet  of  sewage  plant 
construction,  whichever  was  the  smaller. 
This  money  was  allocated  on  priorities 
which  were  based  upon  need  for  treatment 
and  need  for  assistance.  Since  1963. 811  mil- 
lion has  been  expended  in  Montana  for 
sewage  treatment  works  which  are  either 
completed  or  are  now  in  process.  Two  and 
one-half  million  dollars  waa  Federal  and 
eight  and  one-half  million  dollars  was  local 
funds.  In  the  4  years  prior  to  1966,  the 
first  year  of  the  Federal  construction 
grants,  slightly  under  $1  million  local 
funds  was  expended  In  Montana,  the  bal- 
ance, or  871/3  million  have  been  expended 
since  1956.  Since  1966,  4  projects  used 
only  local  funds  while  48  involved   Federal 
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funds.  Project*  Involving  only  local  funds. 
t>otti  prior  to  and  following  tlie  availability 
of  Federal  oonetructlon  grants,  were  small, 
tbe  largest  aucb  project  being  for  a  com- 
munity of  about  3.500  people.  It  la  appar- 
ent tbat  tbe  uae  of  Federal  funds  gave  tbe 
greatest  Impetus  to  sewage  treatment  cun- 
strucUon  works  of  the  larger  cooununitles 
It  is  also  apparent  that  while  Federal  funds 
assisted  with  tbe  ImproTement  in  Montana  b 
stream  pollution,  tbat  tbe  bulk  of  the  fi- 
nancial responsibility  was  carried  in  Mon- 
tana. 

These  factors,  together  with  a  national 
understanding  of  the  need  to  protect  streams 
and  our  own  educational  programs  In  Mon- 
tana made  possible  a  favorable  vote  by  the 
cltlxcns  in  the  various  communities  In  Mon- 
tana. The  usual  majority  was  more  than 
a  to  1  voting  in  favor  of  sewage  treatment 
In  one  Instance,  a  majority  of  144  voted  fur 
sewage  treatment  to  1  af^alnst.  I  believe 
this  shows  the  people  really  believe  In  sew- 
age treatment.  We  did  have  two  communl- 
tiee  tbat  voted  against  sewage  trea'mei.t 
on  the  first  baJiot,  but  later  reversed  them- 
selves, and  now  have  sewage  treatment  in- 
stalled. It  has  been  necessary  to  prod  son^e 
communities  Into  action  and  in  one  case 
the  city  council  who  failed  to  take  action 
after  the  voters  approved  the  bond  issue. 
This  prodding  took  the  form  of  four  formal 
orders  that  were  Issued  by  the  board  during 
these  years.  It  proved  unnecessary  to  take 
any  of  the  orders  to  court  and  the  city  coun- 
cil and  the  voters  subsequently  tu<ik  the 
needed  action  which  brought  abtout  support 
for  sewage  treatment.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized, however,  that  such  an  order  of  the 
board  had  once  been  carried  through  the 
Montana  Supreme  Court  on  appeal  by  one  of 
our  cities  The  court  ruled  In  favor  of  the 
board  In  this  case.  In  lUl  communities  where 
bond  Issues  were  needed,  the  State  board 
of  health  furnished,  on  request,  the  services 
of  Its  staff,  particularly  the  engineers  and 
health  educators,  convening  with  community 
groups  to  discuss  the  problem. 

Concurrent  with  the  effort  to  Improve  mu- 
nicipal waste  disposal,  work  with  Industry 
progressed  to  Improve  industrial  waste  dis- 
posal. Most  Industries  were  practicing  some 
degree  of  vnste  control  before  1953.  but  since 
then  most  of  the  industries  of  the  State  have 
worked  diligently  to  reduce  the  strength  of 
their  waste  and  some  have  practically  elimi- 
nated their  wastes  from  the  streams  One 
of  these  streams  the  advisory  board  will  vie-* 
tomorrow  when  It  visits  the  Anaconda  op. 
eratlons  in  the  Clark  Fork  River. 

The  Tellowstone  River  has  produced  tastes 
and  odors  In  drinking  water  of  downstream 
communities  for  many  years  at  irregular 
times  but  periodic  and  sometimes  seasonal 
Intervals.  Extensive  studies  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River  have  been  made  to  attempt  to 
Identify  the  cause  of  the  tastes  and  odors 
Further  study  Is  still  necessary  This  may 
yet  require  extensive  monitoring  of  the  river 
on  a  continuing  basis  to  Identify  p>>aslh:v 
waste  outlets  which  cause  in  themselves  or 
In  conjunction  with  other  factors,  the  tastes 
and  odors  In  the  river  But,  nevertheless 
tbe  extensive  expenditure  Involved  In  the 
practical  elimination  of  untreated  munici- 
pal waste  and  the  exten.slve  expenditures 
for  the  control  or  elimination  of  industrial 
wastes  on  this  river  may  solve  the  problem 
o*  tasts  and  odors  before  the  full  causal 
relatlonsblp  Is  determined.  But  because  of 
dlflkrulty  In  always  Identifying  certain  indus- 
trial wastes,  some  degree  of  contlnUiU  moni- 
toring may  be  necessary  in  order  to  Identify 
sources  of  Illegal  pollution 

It  has  always  been  recognized  tha*  thor*" 
were  als<^)  Individual  polluters  with  r^w  sew- 
age but  that  the  Initial  effort  should  be 
made  with  the  problem  that  contributed 
the  largest  volume  and  affected  the  m  «t 
people  Recently  the  program  hius  been  di- 
rected to  individual  polluters  with  empha.sis 


In  the  beginning  of  this  activity  on  the  FUt- 
bead  Lake.  It  is  anticipated  that  tbe  bulk 
of  the  Individual  p<^^)lluUon  problem  will  be 
corrected  through  educational  efforts  and 
direct  IdentLflcatlon  ckf  the  polluters. 

While  our  population  has  increased  and 
mure  cunununities  are  using  the  streams 
for  waste  disposal,  Montana's  streams  have 
greatly  Improved.  While  we  do  have  prob- 
lems in  Some  areas  which  have  nut  been 
completely  solved,  we  ha\e  recovered  many 
nxUea  of  streams.  Instead  of  some  gray 
strecuns  that  were  quite  turbid,  most  of  our 
streums  In  the  State  are  n<<w  gp<irk.ltng  clear 
and  an  invitation  to  fishermen  and  others 
to  enjoy  our  streams  Reduction  of  wastes 
has  assisted  In  making  better  water  avail- 
able for  drinking  U^  ma.uy  of  our  cnnimuni- 
tles  that  depend  upon  streams  for  their 
drinking  water,  and  It  has  reduced  osts  or 
made  more  suitable  the  waUT  iised  It  In- 
dustry and  agriculture. 

An  interesting  sidelight  Is  that  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  lag<xjna  built  In  the 
State  to  serve  municipalities  do  nut  have  an 
overfl'.w  The  liquid  from  these  ponds  Is 
removed  by  seepage  and  e\  aporatinn 
Elimination  of  raw  sewage,  even  the  effluent 
in  some  cases  frum  our  streams,  has  greatly 
improved  the  quality  of  the  water  In  our 
rivers  and  hikes.  Most  Federal  Installations 
In  Montana  have  gone  along  with  this  pro- 
gram There  are  only  two  lastailatlons 
where  Impn  vernents  are  needed  We  be- 
lieve these  will  t)e  corrected  in  the  not  t«"i 
distant  future. 

A  problem  that  could  be  serious  ha.s  conji- 
to  the  forefront  this  year  »i:h  Uie  heavy 
gras.shopper  pKipulatlon  This  is  the  use  cjf 
liisectkides  for  the  contrr.i  of  insects  both 
for  agricultural  purposes  as  well  as  for  forest 
protection.  For  the  past  several  years,  the 
use  of  luseoticliies  and  weedlcides  has  been 
Increasing.  We  know  that  the  ii. sec  tic  ides 
have  been  the  cause  of  fish-kllLs  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone River  There  liave  been  no  re- 
ported lllnes8«-s  In  humans  tr.iced  back  ti 
these  materials  I  believe  this  is  a  problen', 
which  should  be  further  evaluated  In  an 
effort  to  determine  whether  or  not  these 
materials  affect  humans.  If  there  Is  a  hu- 
man effect,  what  Is  the  maximum  concen- 
tration that  can  be  permitted  In  the  stream 
before   it  is   unfit   for   humans   to  drink"" 

The  other  question  before  us  Will  small 
quantities  In  the  drinking  water  that  are 
ingested  by  humans  accumulate  In  the  body 
and  eventually  cause  illnesses'' 

The  weedlcides  and  insecticides  get  Into 
the  water  by  direct  spraying  from  airplane.s 
aiid  t>elng  wa-shed  by  Uie  surJace  runotT 
and  irrigation  waste  water  Into  the  stream.-^ 
We  would  like  to  reconunend  that  research 
be  encouraged  t<j  deternilne  the  total  prub- 
lem  which  is  facing  us  m  »hls  respect 

Anottier  problem  which  I  will  nut  describe 
In  detail  rel.ites  to  tXie  matter  of  the  Increas- 
ing use  of  detergents  and  their  dlsptjsal 
ttu-ough  municipal  wastes  In  Montana,  we 
have  no  practical  experience  with  this  prob- 
lem as  It  relates  to  public  water  supplle.n  but 
mention  Is  made  »f  ;t  here  t)ccau»e  of  its 
potential  In  the  future  e.>;|ieclall v  a-s  It  altect.s 
the  operation  of  tixlay  s  sewage  lreatjji»>i  • 
plant-s.  .Vs  with  Insecticides  az.d  weedlcides. 
this  matter  needs  more  research. 

Wh.it  we  tu\.\*  done  in  M  in'^jirt  ii^ji  ii.  • 
be*Ti  done  rapidly  .md  It  lias  not  l)eeu  duf 
to  Just  (  ne  factor  Tlirough  the  e.Torts  of 
mai.y  Working  togfther  we  believe  iliere  will 
be  proper  sew.ige  trea'nieut  ,\s  well  as  prope.' 
Industrial  waste  dl«p«sal  th.-ougliout  the  en- 
tire State  in  the  i\<>'  to<j  cluitanf  Iiturc 
rh.ink  you  very  much 

A  few  minutt^i  aeo.  I  .said  '  nrarly  all" 
Iht^  witnrsses  appeariag  btfore  tlu-  Board 
believed  that  each  level  of  Koveniment 
ha.s  a  respf)nstbiUty  for  clean  water 
which  must  be  met  if  our  children  and 


grandchildren  are  to  have  the  water  they 
will  need  to  live.  The  exceptions  at  the 
Montana  heariius  were  our  former  Gov- 
ernor aiid  hi.s  commissioner  of  agrlctil- 
ture,  Mr.  E.  C.  Wren.  Both  were  killed 
in  a  tragic  airplane  crash  on  January 
25,  1962.  Governor  Nutter's  opening 
statement  was  as  follows: 

GovmNot    NL'TTms    Statemekt 

lliank  you  kindly.  Dr.  Anderson,  Mayor 
WaldbUUg.  members  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Advisory  Board,  as  Oovernor  of  the 
State  of  Montana.  I  welcome  the  Prealdent's 
Water  Pollution  Advisory  Council  to  this 
wonderful  State.  Yiu.  in  your  work,  have 
the  Job  of  asking  the  people  of  this  Nation 
to  meet  and  solve  the  many  problems  of 
w.kter  pollution  I  sincerely  believe  you  will 
be  proiul  OS  we  are  In  Montana,  of  the  ac- 
coinpllshinents  of  our  Montana  Water  Pol- 
lution Council  operating  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  State  antipollution  laws  and 
the  pre\lous  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  It  wiui  mi*t  gratifying  to  read  in 
the  List  report  of  Water  Pollution  In  the 
Mlss<jurl  River  Drainage  in  Montana  that  87 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  Missouri 
Ri\er  B.uiln  In  Munti\na  is  served  by  ade- 
(I'.i.ite  RPWnge  treatment  facilities  or  will  be 
kfr.  c<l  h>  such  facilities  by  1B61.  This  has 
been  a  task  supported  to  some  extent  by 
Feder.il  assistance,  however,  the  major  bur- 
den h.ui  fallen  on  the  people  of  this  State 
and  their  response  In  voting  bond  Issues  for 
ci immunity  projects  Is  more  than  amazing 
.\l»o  our  Industries  have  strongly  supported 
antlwater  pollution  programs  to  the  extent 
that  I  believe  we  may  well  have  cleaner 
clearer  water  than  any  other  State  In  the 
NftUon 

Briefly.  I  will  indicate  our  present  posi- 
tion m  Mont<ii<.a  regarding  water  pollution 
.\s  .if  Janutu-y  11*53.  we  had  37  4  percent  of 
our  population  wltn  adequate  sewags  treat- 
ment. 17  7  percent  with  Inadequate  treat- 
ment, and  44  9  percent  with  no  treatment 
As  of  .\ugust  lOfll,  we  find  80  5  percent  of  the 
population  with  adequate  treatment,  7  8 
percent  with  Inadequate  treatment  and 
117  percent  with  no  tre.itment.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  currently  five  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  under  construction,  five  plants 
ready  f'>r  construction,  six  plants  In  pre- 
liminary planning  stages  In  Montana,  at 
the  preserit  time,  there  Is  only  one  town 
which  has  taken  no  action,  and  this,  some 
80  miles  from  the  nearest  use  of  the  same 
water. 

During  the  1061  se."isli.n  of  our  State  leg- 
Ulature.  we  passed  two  acts  relating  to 
water.  One  was  the  Water  Well  Drillers'  Li- 
censing Act.  and  the  other,  the  Dndargroiuid 
Water  Code.  While  these  are  new  acts,  we 
fefl  tliey  «  HI  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  Mon- 
tana s  maiutaiuiiig  the  purity  of  oui  water 

We  note  tlie  liMl  amendments  to  tbs  Fed- 
eral Water  Foilulion  Control  Act  Uicludes 
the  brotMl<-:ilng  and  BtrengthenlD^  of  Federal 
enforcement  piwers.  This  act  alao  Increases 
the  amount  of  Federal  grants.  In  tbe  light 
I'f  I'ur  current  Internatu.nal  situation,  per- 
tiap.s  we  sliould  be  more  intereated  In  less 
Feder;U  control  and  fewer  ways  for  the  Fed- 
eral Cio\eriimenl  to  spend  ntoney.  It  Is  time 
t.>.at  indlMdual  States  become  responsible  In 
this  area,  and  that  anv  appeals  for  asslstanc 
fr  .m  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
b.uied  Solely  on  need 

We  In  Montana  1  ing  ago  recognised  the 
need  for  pure  water.  I  am  proud  erf  the 
efforts  (<t  Montana's  people  in  solving  the 
problems  of  stream  pollution  We  have  been 
a  .State  of  action  and  we  are  getting  a  little 
tired  (if  Some  other  States  sitting  on  tlie 
dime,  doing  nothing  expecting  Unci*  Bam 
to  provide  Federal  aid.  to  do  It  for  tb«fn. 

Under  the  previous  Federal  Water  PoIUi- 
t!  '!!  Control  Act  In  which  the  federal  Ocr* - 
crnment   provided    $50   mllHon   a    year,  our 
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people  bonded  themselves  to  provide  pure 
water.  Tbey  recognized  the  need  and  they 
acted. 

In  our  State,  we  know  we  have  additional 
water  pollution  problems  but  I  feel  certain 
uhen  you  look  at  the  Stats  of  Montana,  you, 
t'>o.  will  feel  my  sense  of  pride  In  the  efforU 
of  the  people  of  this  State  to  assure  pure 
water  for  themselves  and  future  generations. 
Thank  you. 

As  the  Governor  jxtinted  out,  Mon- 
taiians  take  pride  in  our  programs  to- 
ward clean  water — progress  accelerated 
by  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1956.  Since  that  act  was  passed,  51 
Montana  communities  have  asked  for, 
and  received,  this  Federal  aid.  Projects 
built  serve  274,602  Montanans,  more 
than  1  out  of  every  3  of  our  people. 
And,  as  of  the  most  recent  report  I  have, 
11  more  projects  are  pending. 

Witnessess  following  Governor  Nutter 
pointed  out  that  Montana's  State  water 
p>ollution  control  budget  amounts  to 
$36,750  a  year,  a  fraction  of  the  Federal 
grant  to  our  State  for  that  purpose. 
This  prompted  questions  from  Board 
Members  Charles  H.  Calllson  of  New 
York,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
National  Audubon  Society,  and  John 
Charles  Daly,  NBC  news  commentator. 

According  to  the  transcript.  Mr.  Cal- 
llson asked  if  Montana's  $36,750  a  year 
"Ls  adequate."  In  reply.  Governor  Nut- 
ter asked  Mr.  Calllson  a  question — and 
the  following  ensued: 

NuTTra-CALUsoN    CoLOQrT 

Governor  Npma.  I  have  a  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  directed  to  Mr.  Calllson.  Mr.  Cal- 
liaon.  Ls  It  your  thought  we  measure  this  in 
the  expenditure  of  dollars  only? 

Mr  CaLLisow  I  realize  completely.  Gov- 
ernor, one  man  drawing  a  given  salary  may 
accomplish  a  great  deal  more  than  another 
man  drawing  the  same  salary.  There  are 
many  factors  Involved  In  this  but  I  think 
there  Is  s  direct  relationship  between  the 
size  of  a  staff,  the  quality  of  personnel  you 
might  employ  and  the  amount  of  money  you 
are  spending  In  yoiu'  State. 

Governor  Nurrza.  You  use  the  term  some- 
thing like  "Montana  only  ipent  tse.OOO,"  yet 
the  percentage  la  set  forth  by  myself  In  my 
talk  and  that  of  Dr.  Thompson  to  spell  out 
accomplishment  In  percentage.  This  Is  a 
rrnllratlon.  jmrtlrularly  to  me,  and  1  was 
wondering  If  you  were  adopting  the  position 
taken  by  many  Federal  people,  you  think  you 
measure  everything  In  the  amoxiiit  of  dollars 
you  get  rid  of 

Mr.  Callfso?*  In  the  first  place  I'm  not 
one  of  the  Federal  people  and  In  the  second 
place  I'm  not  taking  a  position  today.  I'm 
here  to  letim  and  listen  to  you  and  the 
other  members  of  the  board.  I'm  quite  in- 
terested In  studying  what  I  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  in  Montana. 

Governor  Nurixa.  I'm  not  critical.  I'm 
glad  you  take  the  position  I  do.  I'm  point- 
ing out  a  lot  of  people  in  Federal  Govern- 
ment— I'm  sure  youTe  aware  of  this — seem 
to  measure  accomplishments  in  the  amount 
of  dollars.  We  think  we  have  been  gaining 
ground  In  Montana,  we  were  gaining  this 
ground  on  the  previous  amount  which  the 
Government  provided  $60  million  a  yetur. 
Now,  the  Federal  Government  deemed  It  wise 
to  spend  twice  as  much  money.  I  can  say 
this  We  might  be  able  to  expedite  our  ac- 
complishment, get  our  objectives  obtained 
earlier  by  pouring  Ln  more  money;  I  don't 
Uiiok  this  is  what  we  desire  In  Montana. 
We  are  carrying  out  a  very  sound  program 
under  the  old  law  and  the  thing  I'm  vitally 
concerned  about  is  when  you  talked  with 
Increased  grants-in-aid.  Right  with  It 
you're    married    to    It   in   Increased    Federal 


control;  Federal  enforcement  mentioned 
specifically  in  the  amendments  and  this 
concerns  me. 

At  that  point,  Mr.  Daly  took  over.    I 
quote  a^ain  from  the  transcript: 
Dalt-Nxtttik  CoLLOQxrr 

Mr.  Dalt.  Governor,  I  was  particularly  In- 
terested in  the  presentation  of  your  health 
ofBce  which  Indicated  in  the  period  1956  to 
August  of  this  year  Montana  had  contribut- 
ed out  of  its  own  purse  $7'/^  million  to  the 
improvement  of  the  pollution  control  prob- 
lems of  the  Statei  whereas  in  the  period, 
1953  to  195fl.  $1  million  was  expended.  I 
believe  he  stated  without  qualiflcatlon,  that 
is  the  cooperation  of  Federal  grants,  had 
certainly  stimulated  activity  In  the  State; 
If  this  is  true  do  you  not  feel  that  taking  the 
entire  Nation  as  a  whole,  Montana  has  tend- 
ed to  prove  that  the  Increase  in  grants  which 
this  Board  sought  and  approved  may  well  ex- 
pedite the  solution  to  your  problems  on  a 
national  basis,  a  very  worthy  goal  and  it 
may,  as  you  said  yourself,  expedite  the  solu- 
tion of  your  problems  Ln  Montana  itself? 
In  the  Issue  of  Federal  enforcement  which 
concerns  you  so  much,  I  believe  that  the 
rights  of  the  States  In  Intrastate  affairs  are 
very  well  protected  and  that  you  as  Gover- 
nor, for  Instance,  would  have  to  give  writ- 
ten permission  for  the  Involvement  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  any  matter  which 
did  not  concern  your  neighboring  States. 
That  does  not  seem  to  be  an  unreasonable 
position. 

Governor  Ntrmai.  Not  at  all;  and  that 
could  be  written  out  as  It's  written  in. 

Mr.  DsLT.  There  is  a  question  If  I  may 
say  so. 

Governor  Nuriut.  This  may  reflect  the  at- 
titude  of    this   Board. 

Mr.  I>aLT.  As  far  as  this  attitude  is  con- 
cerned I  wotild  like  the  record  to  show  we 
believe  completely  we  will  never  reach  the 
goals  we  have  set  in  the  solution  of  the  wa- 
ter control  problem,  except  that  the  com- 
munity and  State  activity  solves  the  prob- 
lems for  us,  we  would  never  wish  to  Intrude 
upon  tbe  rights  of  the  State.  We  do  feel, 
however,  tbat  for  Instance  In  this  Interstate 
relationship  tbe  day  may  well  come  when 
you  sitting  In  your  chair  would  be  glad  to 
have  Federal  help  to  make  a  neighboring 
State  polluting  your  waters  clean  up  those 
waters.  I  feel  our  position  has  always  been 
tbat  tbe  Issue  of  tbe  State  sovereignty  Is 
one  we  will  fight  for  Just  as  hard  as  you. 

Governor  Nunm.  I'm  glad  to  hear  you 
say  that. 

That  the  opposition  of  the  Montana 
State  administration  is  directed  at  the 
program  across  the  boards  Is  made 
abundantly  clear  by  the  following  ex- 
change, involving  Montana  Agriculture 
Ctxnmissioner  Wren  and  Board  Member 
John  S.  Samson,  attorney  at  law,  of 
Omaha,  Nebr.: 

COUMISSIONEB   WBEK    COMMENTS 

Mr.  Wbzk.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  if 
I  will  be  here  all  day.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  comment  and  add  a  few  points.  I'm  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture.  State  of  Mon- 
tana. Th«  public  debt  was  brought  up 
briefly,  what  I  was  concerned  about  mainly 
is  a  statement  which  was  made  by  our 
President  at  tbe  time  he  ran  for  election. 
That's  something  to  the  effect  that  it's  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you  but  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country.  So  since  then 
there  have  been  at  least  30  issues  that  have 
been  Introduced  for  additional  spending  in 
the  United  States,  some  defeated  In  Con- 
gress, some  passed,  but  what  disturbs  me 
and  many  ofBclals  in  the  State  of  Montana, 
How  is  the  taxpayer  who  is  already  burdened 
with  SO  percent  of  his  income,  how  is  he 
going  to  pay  for  such  a  project  as  this?     I 


realize  the  Importance  of  tbe  projects  tmder 
the  Pollution  Act,  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
Montana  for  one  State  should  be  subjected 
to  the  additional  amendments.  Now  I 
would  like  to  state  one  other  thing  under 
this  amendnient:  that  It  calls  for  later,  at 
some  later  date,  tbe  construction  of  some 
six  or  seven  labs  in  the  United  States  to 
study  this  situation  and  to  me  tbat  Is  an 
additional  burden,  an  additional  expense, 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  I 
feel  this  money  could  well  be  placed  pos- 
sibly toward  something  of  the  international 
aspects  where  we  are  in  serious  trouble  and 
the  past  events  of  course  do  not  have  to  be 
related  at  this  time  but  I  wanted  to  ex- 
press my  feelings  that  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana certainly  does  not  need  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Pollution  Act. 

Dr.  ANDzasoN.  Other  comments. 

Mr.  Sampson.  Doctor,  I  would  like  to  di- 
rect a  question.  What  provisions  of  the  act 
were  you  referring  to.  Commissioner,  In  your 
Inquiry? 

Mr.  Wkem.  There  are  several  provisions. 

Mr.  Sampson.  The  broadening  of  Federal 
Jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Wkzn.  That's  right.  The  Interference 
is  what  worries  me.  Throughout  the  State 
of  Montana  and  in  my  travels  here  is  what 
the  people  asked  me.  They  said,  "When  Is  the 
Federal  Government  going  to  stop  the  usur- 
pation of  State  rights?"  That's  one  of  the 
questions  people  ask  me  today.  There  la  a 
limit.  Of  course,  I  realize,  too,  the  United 
States  has  certain  responsibilities  but  bow 
far  can  we  go?  It  has  interfered  with  every 
phase  of  otir  living  today  tbat  I  can  think 
of. 

Dr.  ANmcRSoH.  I'm  sorry  3rou  weren't  hers 
when  the  legislation  was  discussed.  Commis- 
sioner, this  morning. 

Mr.  Wrzn.  I  read  briefly  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Caluson.  May  I  direct  a  question  to 
Commissioner  Wren?  I  have  been  Interested. 
Commissioner,  In  questions  of  concern  that 
you  have  heard  today  about  tbe  growing  use 
of  chemical  Insecticides  and  other  pesticides 
and  tbe  problems  that  we  see  as  a  result  of 
that.  Now,  In  view  erf  your  point  of  view 
about  the  reason  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  certain  areas,  I  wonder  If  In  your 
work  as  Commissioner  of  Agrtculttire  you 
have  been  rejecting  or  ttu-nlng  back  any 
Federal  assistance  you  may  have  received  In 
plant  test  control  work. 

Commissioner  Wkkn.  Well,  with  tbe  graai- 
bopper  situation  I  certainly  would  take  It, 
I'll  tell  3rou  that.  No,  I  haven't;  but  a  lot  of 
the  Individual  farmers  and  ranchers  have. 
Under  the  Federal  participation  grasshopper 
spray  situation,  they  pay  one-third  and  the 
owner  two-thirds,  that's  on  the  pasture  land. 
But,  I  find  In  working  with  otir  plant  pest 
control  man,  the  USDA  representative,  that 
many  of  the  farmers  and  ranchers  were  re- 
luctant because  It  took  so  long  to  get  any- 
thing done.  The  redtape  and  so  forth.  I 
have  not  been  opposed  to  the  use  of  chemi- 
cals. I  have  been  ranching  for  13  years  but 
It  brings  me  in  mind  of  the  cranberry  sit- 
uation. A  cow  would  have  to  eat  5  acres  of 
grass  to  become  Infected  with  tbe  so-called 
insecticide  and  she  probably  would  have  to 
eat  that  5  acres  in  about  a  wedc  and  I  don't 
know  If  a  cow  could  do  It.  I  dont  know  If 
that  answers  the  question. 

Mr.  Callisok.  I  do  appreciate  your  con- 
cern about  the  use  of  Insecticides  and  pesti- 
cides. I  wonder  if  your  concern  went  so 
far  as  to  be  acceptable  of  some  of  the  pro- 
grams going  on? 

Commissioner  When.  They  have  restric- 
tions also;  if  they  spray  you  cant  run  a 
cow  for  a  certain  length  of  time  on  that 
grass;  you're  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  C ALLISON.  Are  you  able  to  keep  the 
deer  off  the  same  grass,  or  the  antelope? 

Commissioner  Ween.  No,  btrt  I  dont  want 
a  deer  myself.    I  eat  beef. 

Dr.  Andehson.     Over  here. 
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Votct  I  wa»  Jvut  wondering  If  I  might 
direct  a  question  to  the  board  and  again 
at  the  CommlMloner.  I  understixxl  that 
this  problem  1«  a  nationwide  problem  vitai 
to  the  UXe.  welfare  of  the  entire  Nation 
I  didn't  come  here  today  in  my  small 
part  with  the  notion  that  we  weren't  con- 
cerned with  everybody  and  we  are  only 
concerned  with  the  so-called  major  Indi- 
viduals of  the  United  States.  I  would  like 
to  ask  you.  Mr.  Commissioner,  Are  we  t 
are  we  not  here  today  to  decide  what  U 
the  best  line  of  water  pollution  prevention 
for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  the 
ranchers  of  Montana,   please'' 

Commissioner  Wren  That's  fairly  easy  U> 
answer,  but  I  might  have  to  bring;  up  one 
other  Issue  They  tell  us  a  lot  of  things  are 
good  for  all  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
perhaps  Federal  aid  to  education  Is  good 
for  all  •'.he  people  of  the  United  States  but 
what  hapepned  to  It  In  Congress'  I  ni  «»■'- 
ting  back  to  States  rights.  Wontan.i  the 
flow  out  of  Montana  produces  someihiritj 
like  70  percent  of  the  Columbia  River  flow 
We  want  to  preserve  that  water  fur  the 
Montana  rancher  and  farmer  I  aKree  wr.h 
you.  I"m  not  opposed  to  the  State  Itself 
taking  care  of  the  pollution  problem  Cer- 
tainly we  have  In  MontAna.  nor  am  I  pposed 
to  having  the  border  States  take  care  'if  their 
problem  I  would  rather  see  them  tnke  care 
of  themselves 

Mr  Dalt  I  think  that's  a  fair  observation 
on  the  part  of  all  of  us;  I  think  the  is.-*ue 
here  Is  that  whUe  you  say  you  would  be- 
lieve and  feel  that  Montana  should  talie  care 
of  this  tremendous  outp<^Jurln8:  of  headwaters 
that  gf)«s  Into  the  Columbia,  equally  you 
would  agree  that  the  self-Interest  of  the  en- 
tire northwestern  community  Is  met  if  there 
Is  a  process  by  which  this  can  be  as«urf»d 
should  the  responsibility  not  be  met  here 
In  other  words,  as  long  as  Montan.>'s  action.s 
grievously  hurt  the  neighbor  States  there 
should  be  recourse  to  those  States  to  get 
Montana  to  clear  the  waters  out  It's  a  happy 
fact  Montana  meets  Its  responsibilities,  m 
Intrastate  affairs  there  Ls  no  possibility  u( 
Federal  Interference  without  the  Clovernor's 
written  permission — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can't  Interfere  with  It 

Voici:.  I  asiree  with  you  partially 
Mr  GoDDARO  As  an  example,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania we  spent  tlSS  million  on  the  Delaware 
River  alone  to  clean  up  the  fjoUutlon  Now 
suppose  the  city  of  Tl-enton  and  New  Jersey 
would  not  spend  a  nickel  to  clean  up  Its 
pollution  load  Isn't  It  reasonable  to  assume 
that  some  Interstate  ae;ency  or  the  Federal 
Government  should  reqxilre  the  city  of 
Trenton  to  clean  up  It.s  poUutlf^n'  This  Is 
all  we  are  askms? 

NEWSPAPER    COMMENT 

Since  tt  IS  conflict  which  makes  news, 
the  press  picked  up  the  Governor's  hne 
"Nutter  Blasts  Encroachment  at  Pollu- 
tion Control  Hearings,  "  read  the  headline 
In  the  Missoulian  for  September  21  The 
account  of  the  September  20  meetini,'  i.s 
as  follows 

Blasts  at  the  Federal  Governmetit  for 
moving  In  on  State  rights;  a  difference  of 
opinion  over  whether  Montana  has  an  ade- 
quate water  pollution  law.  and  the  growing 
danger  of  pollution  from  atomic  waste,  in- 
secticides and  pesticides,  and  other  chemi- 
cals; with  a  left-handed  Intrusion  of  the 
private  versus  public  power  Issue  marked  a 
Federal  hearing  In  Hotel  Florence  Wedne.s- 
day.  It  was  cfinducted  by  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Advisory  Board  of  the  US  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Thursday,  the  Board  and  others  represent- 
ing various  governmental  and  private  agen- 
cies win  Inspect  the  $12  million  process  de- 
veloped by  the  Anaconda  Co  in  the  p<\st 
decade  to  handle  mine  and  smelter   wastes 


from  Its  Butte  and  Anaconda  Installations 
They  will  be  quests  of  the  Anaconda  Co  at 
a  barbecue  !u:;ch  and  then  go  to  Butte 
wherf  the  hearin*?  will  t>e  resumed  at  10 
am  Friday  Mayor  Vern  Orlfflth  will  give 
a  welcome  and  16  others  have  Indicated  they 
wish  to  m.^ke  statement.s.  which  will  be  lim- 
ited to  10  minutes  each  Question  perlL>d.s 
will  bo  Interspersed 

Cr.v  Donald  O.  Nutter  struck  hard  at 
Federal  encroachment  Into  State  sovereignty 
and  lamb.isted  other  State*  In  this  area  for 
waiting  for  the  Federal  Government  to  sup- 
ply   the    money    f  t    p<illut!on   control 

The  States  chief  executive  poin'ed  mit 
that  1961  amendments  U-<  the  Feder.il  W  iter 
Pollution  Control  Act  Include  broadening 
and  strengthening  of  Federal  enforcement 
powers,  and  Increases  In  the  amount  avail- 
able for  Federal  grants 

Si  bsequent'.y  in  a  eiuesiirjn  period.  Gov- 
ernor Nutter  expressed  .'e.ir  th.it  doubling 
the  $50-ml!ll  'O- i-year  Federal  fund  as  has 
been  done  *ill  result  In  loss  of  State  con- 
trol He  declared  thiit  every  time  .i  State  or 
conimiinitv  receives  more  Federal  moiiey  In- 
creased Federal  control  Is  '  married"  to  It 

The  State  head  admitted  that  M.mtana 
CijuUl  ha\e  expedited  its  pollution  cleanup 
program  with  more  money  but  emphasized 
he  believes  the  d.mgers  in  Federal  aid  fur 
outwe'.gh  the  acl%.tnt<iges 

Early  In  his  brief  talk.  Governor  Nutter 
quoted  figures  showing  th.it  Montana  can  be 
proud  of  Its  advancement  In  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  frum  I'Jbi  to  \'J6\  Alth.  ugh 
this  has  been  supp<Tted  to  some  extent  by 
Federal  assistance,  he  explained,  the  major 
burden  ha*  fallen  on  the  jieople  of  the  State 
and  their  respon.ie  In  votlnt;  bond  Issues  for 
community  projects  hius  heen  more  than 
.im.u.'trik;  AKo  he  st.ited  Montana  Indu.s- 
trU's  have  strom^ly  supfxirted  antiwater 
pollutiisn  proi;riims  to  the  extent  that  he  b«'- 
Ueves  the  'I"reasure  State  may  well  have 
cleaner  clearer  water  than  any  other  State 
m  the  Union 

TWO    ACTS    PASSED 

In  addition  according  to  the  official  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature  passed  two 
acts  that  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
maintaining  the  purity  of  Montana  water, 
the  Underground  Water  Cixle  and  the  Water 
Well  Drillers  Licensing  Act 

Later  In  the  div  Edward  C  Wren.  Montana 
aKTiculture  Commissioner,  after  asserting 
that  Montana  couid  liave  done  the  Job  with- 
out broadening  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  as  w<ls  done  In  li>61,  in- 
quired. 'When  is  the  United  States  going  to 
stop  usurpation  of   State   rlijhts'" 

DALY    HAS    ANSWER 

This  brought  an  interjection  from  John 
Charles  Daly,  board  member,  news  commen- 
tatiir  and  mi>der.itor  of  What  s  My  Line'  ' 
TV  show,  that  the  best  solution  wcjuld  be 
for  the  States  to  care  for  the  problem  them- 
selves At  a  question  period  earlier  he  had 
as.sured  Governor  Nutter  that  b<.>ard  menib«'rs 
will  right  for  State  sovereignty  The  board 
l.s  Composed  of  five  Elsenhower  appointees 
and  f(jur  Kennedy  apfxilntees.  with  Dr 
Lu'her  L  Terry  US  Surgeon  General,  an- 
other   Kennedy   appointee    ius  chairman 

Governor  Nutter  was  suppf)rted  in  liis  as- 
sertion that  Montana  ha.s  a  eo<>d  wat.+'r  pollu- 
tion control  law  and  gruduaUv  is  achieving 
s(ilutlon  of  Its  problem.s  by  F  F  Pulmer, 
of  Forsyth,  ch.ilrman  of  the  Montana  Water 
Pollution  Control  Council,  and  Dr  G  D 
Carlyle  Thompson,  of  Helena  council  mem- 
ber and  executive  officer  of  the  Montana  State 
Board  of   Health 

DR    STFW.\Rr  Dif  »ERS 

Opposition  to  that  claim  came  largely 
from  representatives  of  wildlife  organiza- 
tions Alter  listing  many  types  of  pollution 
as  siill  in  existence  alout;  the  Clark  Fork 
River,  Dr   John  M   Stewart,  a  Montana  State 


University  chemistry  profesaor,  emphasized 
that  induidually  the  types  aren't  Impreniilve 
bu'   refrrr«il   t4.   the   total  as  staggering. 

Dr  Sl^-wart  aju.erted  that  Montana  pollu- 
tion law.s  are  vio«>fully  inadeciuate  and  almost 
:m[«>«.'.ible  to  enforce  Prime  responsibility 
! or  enlorcement  of  m oet  of  Its  provUlons 
re.>.ts  with  the  State  board  of  health  This 
a/ency  iiaa  not  in  the  past  done  a  good 
J  .b  of  carrvlng  out  Its  re^porl8lblllty  to  the 
public  In  the  matter  of  water  pollution 
Towns  like  Mlss«'Ula  continue  to  pau  un- 
treated sewage  into  the  stream,  paying  lit- 
tle heed  to  supfx-sed  deadlines  aet  by  the 
board  Other  types  of  pollution  cauaed  bv 
Indu.striee.  coininunlt les  and  individuals  are 
most  commonly  ignored  unlesa  pressure  for 
action  Is  brought  on  them  by  a  local  group 

TYPtS  or  POLLlTloN 

The  t>  [ves  of  jxiilut  Ion  he  listed  follow  (  1  ) 
raw  seviage  »p<iuts  into  the  streanu  and  riv- 
ers Ml.iAoula  being  the  most  flagrant  exam- 
ple In  this  region.  i2i  on  every  stream  bank 
ire  many  places  where  garbage,  trash,  auto 
b<<lle«  etc  spill  into  the  river,  (3)  silt  from 
mining  and  mill  '>f)eratlon8,  and  poor  land 
use  practices  on  farms  and  ranches  Increases 
er'wiiin.  (4i  luml>er-mlll  wastes  always  have 
been  a  problem  near  Mlssoula.  (5)  agricul- 
tural -Hprays  u!id<  notedly  And  their  way  to 
'he    water 

IP  TO  RISIDENTS 

.Kller  thef.e  statements.  Dr  Stewart  as- 
serted thit  Montana  citizens  should  assume 
the  re«i»on8lblllty  at  once  of  efTectlng  a 
.  hange  in  the  present  SUte  pollutions  He 
revealed  that  the  Western  Montana  Flah  k 
Game  A-ssoclatloii  for  which  he  was  acting 
a.s  a  sp'  ke.smat^  i.h  making  det\nlte  plans  to 
spearhead  a  drive  aimed  at  promoting  the 
p.i*sa»;e  '  f  a  new  [x.Uutlon  law  at  the  neit 
session  of  the  legislature  In  closing  he 
said  that  if  Mont.tna  people  don't  face  up  to 
the  re8p<.n.slbllily  of  getting  a  new  law,  at- 
tention should  be  focused  on  getting  Federal 
aid  to  protect  and  preserve  for  the  future 
the  purity  of  the  State's  water 

Dr  George  P  Weisel,  another  MSU  pro- 
fess' r  representing  the  same  group;  E>r 
Richard  A  Ormsbee  and  Dr  William  H 
Hoyer  U  .s  Public  Health  Service  employees 
at  Hamilton,  b<ith  representing  the  Ravalli 
County  Fish  k  Wildlife  AA»«Jclatlon.  spoke 
in  simil.ir  vein,  and  W  Leslie  Pengelly  of  the 
Montana  Wildlife  C(X)peratlve  Research  Unit, 
representing  the  WMFGA.  showed  slides  and 
sp.  ke   along   the   same   lines. 

DR      RENNE     SPEAKS 

Dr  H  R  Renne  president  of  Montana  State 
College  and  chairman  of  the  Water  Reaources 
Committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Liind-Grant  Colleges  and  State  Universities, 
fjuoted  stati.stics  showing  that  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  and  many  regions  of  the  country  will 
be  desperately  short  of  water  In  the  next 
three  or  four  decades  However,  In  addition. 
he  said  the  Nation  is  faced  with  an  Increas- 
ingly serious  problem  of  water  pollution  re- 
sulting from  poisons,  chlorides,  detergents. 
fertilizers  Insecticides,  weedlcldes.  fungi- 
cides and  m.my  other  poisonous  substances 
tliat  will  be  dls(  h.irged  Into  the  streams 

Many  scienti.'ts,  he  stated,  believe  answers 
can  be  found  to  the  complex  pollution  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  highly  concentrated 
metro[>oliian  and  industrial  areas  and  the 
increased  discovery  and  u.«e  of  exotic  chemi- 
cals can  be  found  But.  he  asked  If  there 
is  time  to  find  aii.swers  before  serious  damage 
Is  done  to  public  health  and  whether  there 
IS   time  t.i  roiuiiue   the   public  of   the  need 

So:   I   TV  iNS     (If TERED 

The  president  suggested  the  following  so- 
lutions (li  stepping  up  building  of  treat- 
ment plants;  (2)  Investigation  of  stream 
quality  and  i3i  research  to  learn  new  ways 
f>f  treating  waste 

A  vellerl  reference  to  the  private  versus 
public  power  i.ssue  became  evident  In  qiies- 
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tions  asked  concerning  land  acquisition  and 
h.igh  and  low  water  levels  by  lirs.  Prances 
I.oi;an  of  Charlo. 

Mrs  M  T  Foster,  apeskiag  as  prealdent  of 
the  Montana  League  of  Woaen  Voters,  stated 
t!i^  league  has  an  unrelenting  determina- 
tion to  see  that  legislation  la  enacted  and 
carried  out  which  adequately  provides  for 
stream  pollution  abatement  In  Montana  and 
elsewhere  In  the  Nation.  For  health  reasona, 
she  said,  the  State  leagiie  sees  no  alternative 
to  Federal  cooperation  to  Insure  compliance 
vMth  pollution  control  legislation. 

A  J  Ersklne.  president  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
league  of  America,  emphasized  a  need  to  get 
more  people  to  dedicate  themaelves  to  work- 
i:ig  for  clean  water;  H.  A.  Swenson.  Wash- 
ington, DC  .  representative  of  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  said  that  agency  believes 
water  quality  rather  than  quantity  will  lae 
the  controlling  factor:  Dr.  Wilson  Clark. 
representing  the  Montana  Conservation 
Council,  declared  that  pollution  problems 
ciui  be  aolved  with  concerted  effort;  Mayor 
Carl  Clavadetacber,  of  Billings,  said  clear 
water  will  result  if  people  will  play  by  the 
tame  rules  all  over  the  country. 

WA«NiJ(o  raoM  scHooNovxa 

'There  must  be  no  more  "Eat,  drink  and 
l>e  merry'  "  attitude  toward  the  water  of  the 
Northwest.  Lei  and  Schoonover  of  PoUon  told 
the  board. 

Scboonover,  president  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Conservation  Council,  said  the  present 
plenty  Is  not  perpetual  and  urged  that  the 
present  large  aupply  of  good  water  In  the 
Northwest  be  protected. 

He  said  his  organization  advocates  public 
education,  strict  standards  for  pollution  con- 
trot  and  Federal  legislation  to  protect  Inter- 
state waters. 

Schoonover  said  the  "Inadequacy  of  en- 
forcement" of  present  p>ollutlon  laws  Is  "dis- 
turbing" and  cited  speclfleally  pollution  of 
Pacific  coast4U  waters  by  oil,  detergents  and 
Insecticides. 

Speaking  of  Montana's  industrial  pollu- 
tion control  program,  Schhonover  said  It 
might  be  expanded  but  commented  that  the 
State  Is  getting  Its  rTu>ney'8  worth. 

UKntKATIOI*   STKCBSKD 

Donald  Aldrich  of  Missoula,  also  represent- 
ing the  PNCC.  said  that  In  many  areas 
the  recreational  quality  of  the  water  has 
been  "eliminated."  Like  other  speakers,  he 
referred  to  recreation  as  the  Northwest's 
greatest  Industrial  potential. 

He  noted  that  some  Industries  tell  prospec- 
tive workers  of  the  recreational  benefits  of 
the  area  and  then  contribute  to  pollution  of 
the  streams  which  are  a  part  of  the  recrea- 
tional resource. 

Prof.  Arnold  Bolle  of  the  Montana  State 
University  Forestry  School,  vice  president 
of  the  Montana  Conservation  Council,  told 
the  board  that  the  cost  of  ualng  water  Is  In- 
creased If  It  Is  polluted.  He  said  the  State 
can  have  industrial  development  and  clean 
water  both.  "It's  not  an  'elther-or'  sittia- 
tion,"  he  said. 

EDUCATION    NEtDED 

Robert  Sykes  of  Kalispel.  president  of  the 
Montana  Wildlife  Federation,  cited  the  Im- 
portance of  water  as  a  recreational  resource 
In  Montana  and  urged  further  action  on 
conservation.  He  mentioned  speclfleally 
the  need  for  appropriations  for  conserva- 
tion education  and  the  fact  that  recreation 
Is  not  a  legel  use  of  water  in  Montana  and 
that  there  is  no  minimum  water  level  law  In 
the  State. 

Harold  W.  Bloomer  of  Lakeside,  president 
of  Flathead  Lakers,  Inc.,  said  his  area  would 
lose  "a  good  portion  '  of  the  lucrative  tourist 
and  vacation  Industry  if  the  lake  becomes 
polluted,  "as  It  already  Is  In  si>ots." 

Bloomer  s&ld  the  recreation  Indtistry  In 
the  area  now  brings  In  about  $16  million 
annually  directly  and  produces  another  $45 
million  in  secondary  business. 


Aitmaaon,  tbut  rvsnoB 

Dr.  Bobert  J.  Anderson,  'D.S.  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  presided  at  the  morning 
session  and  explained  that  the  function  of 
the  Board  Is  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Wel- 
fare after  stadylng  the  pollution  problem. 
I>r.  Terry  presided  at  the  afternoon  session. 
Murray  A.  Stein,  enforcement  branch  chief. 
Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  outlined  features  of  new  Federal 
legislation. 

Messages  were  received  from  Senators  Mike 
MANsriXLD  and  Leb  Metcalf  and  Repre- 
sentative AaNOLD  Olszn  aaylng  they  re- 
gretted being  unable  to  attend  because  Con- 
gress remains  in  session.  They  stated  they 
expect  that  the  Montana  meetings  will  con- 
tribute to  solution  of  the  problems  and  the 
opportunities  available  under   the   1961   act. 

Outside  as  well  as  Inside  the  hearing 
there  was  disagreement  with  the  Grov- 
emor's  stand.  Under  the  headline 
"Demo  Flays  Nutter  for  Belligerence," 
the  Billing  Gazette  carried  the  follow- 
ing story  on  September  22 : 

MuDDT  Watxb — Demo  Flats  Nutter  foe 
Beixicixencx 

Miasom-A. — Mrs.  Frances  Logan  of  Cliarlo, 
Democratic  National  Committee  woman, 
Thursday  chlded  Gov.  Donald  G.  Nutter  for 
what  she  said  was  Nutter's  "unprovoked 
belligerence"  toward  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Advisory  Board. 

Nutter  Wednesday  attacked  the  Board  at 
its  meeting  in  Mlsaoula  as  Federal  Inter- 
ference in  StateH  affairs  and  an  invasion  In 
States  rights. 

"Governor  Nutter  actually  did  not  secede 
from  the  United  States  yesterday  In  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  Board  but  his  belligerent 
attitude  snd  assertion  of  lack  of  confidence 
that  the  Congress  had  acted  in  good  faith 
in  protecting  States  rights  over  intrastate 
waters  strongly  suggested  he  might  have 
done  so  *  *  *,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Logan  also  criticized  the  Governor  for 
his  assertions  Montana  was  handling  capably 
Its  own  water  pollution  problems. 

"The  rosy  picture  of  Montana  independent 
accompliahments  painted  by  Governor  Nut- 
ter was  not  borne  out  by  better  informed 
witnesses,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Logan  said  figures  of  the  State  board 
of  health  proved  pollution  control  lagged  In 
Montana  until  Federal  grants  made  It  fea- 
sible to  undertake  more  pollution  control 
projects. 

"The  attitude  of  other  witnesses  who  rec- 
ognized problems  of  pollution  control  must 
be  imdertaken  cooperatively  by  all  levels  of 
government  was  In  marked  contrast  to  the 
Governor's  unprovoked  belligerence,"  she 
said. 

The  following  day,  the  Montana 
Standard,  published  in  Butte,  Mont.,  re- 
ported— under  the  headline  "Mayor 
Doesnt  Agree  With  Nutter's  Stand"— as 
follows : 
Matob  Doxsx't  Agxkb  Wrrn  Nutters  Stand 

Mayor  Vern  Orlfflth  Friday  said  he  strongly 
disagreed  with  Gov.  Donald  G.  Nutter's  po- 
sition that  Federal  Government  Is  encroach- 
ing on  States'  rights  by  Increased  offers  of 
assistance  In  water  pollution  control. 

Grlfflth  made  the  statement  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Board  in  Butte. 

"It  la  my  belief  that  since  all  tax  moneys 
originate  on  the  local  level  we  should  see 
some  of  this  money  coming  back  when  we 
need  it,"  OrUDth  said. 

Ooremor  Nutter  at  a  hearing  of  the  Bocutl 
in  Missoula  Tuesdav  had  criticized  nelehbor- 


ing  States  for  "  'sitting  cm  tbe  dtane,'  doing 
nothing,  and  expecting  Uncle  Sam  to  provide 
Federal  aid  to  do  It  for  them." 

The  OovernOT-  said  tt  is  time  for  indi- 
vidual States  to  assume  responsibility  in  the 
area  of  pollution  and  "appeals  for  Federal 
assistance  should  be  based  solely  on  need." 
Nutter  said  he  was  troubled  with  the  possi- 
bility that  doubling  the  $50  mUllon  Federal 
aid  fund,  recently  accomplished,  will  result 
In  iTKTeased  infringement  on  States'  rights. 

At  the  Friday  tx>ard  meeting  In  Butte 
W.  J.  Leary,  city  manager  of  Helena,  said 
the  municipality  has  been  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Federal  aid  to  provide  a  sewage 
treatment  plant.  He  said  the  city  would 
be  In  serious  trouble  without  this  assistance 
and  would  like  to  see  it  continued. 

"Prom  requests  to  the  State,  we  •  •  •  for- 
mations and  allowed  pollution  of  fresh  water 
tables,"  Jack  Toole,  a  director  of  the  Mon- 
tana Cattlemen's  Association,  stated.  Toole 
said  he  represented  the  association  and  Its 
1.100  members.  He  said  the  test  holes  and 
the  explosions  entailed  sometimes  allow 
lower  strata  levels  of  brackish  water  or 
sulfur  water  to  mingle  with  fresh  water 
tables. 

The  cattlemen  urged  the  board  to  consider 
the  problem,  noting  that  proper  precaution- 
ary measures  In  selsnuifrraphic  operations 
could  prevent  this  pollution. 

"I  don't  believe  test  operations  have  con- 
tributed to  water  pollution  In  northwestern 
Montana."  said  I.  J.  Staid,  director  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
Billings. 

He  said  his  company  first  learned  of  this 
purr>orted  cause  of  pollution  a  few  day«  ago 
but  immediate  survey  results  indicated  that 
pollution  of  fresh  water  tables  by  brackish 
water  from  another  table  was  due  to  fault 
zones  In  the  earth's  strata  and  migration 
of  pollutants  through  these  zone*. 

woxnj)  EECTirT  srruATioN 

Staid  said  If  sufficient  evidence  is  found  to 
the  contrary  his  company  will  gladly  rectify 
the  situation. 

A  Kalispell  man,  Michael  J.  Bebrens.  told 
the  Board  that  residents  on  Flathead  Lake 
are  endangered  because  raw  sewage  from 
communities  on  or  near  the  lake  is  con- 
taminating the  water.  He  called  for  State 
and  Federal  legislation  "with  teeth  In  If 
to  prevent  such  pollution. 

E.  P.  Garbe,  town  clerk  of  Cnlbertson, 
Mont.,  said  this  community,  which  Is  de- 
pendent upon  the  Missouri  River  for  Its 
water  supply  had  In  the  past  been  endan- 
gered by  water  shortage.  He  said  during 
one  period  the  town  had  no  water  for  a 
period  of  2  weeks,  a  condition  brought 
about  because  the  water  released  from  the 
Port  Peck  Reservoir  was  Insufficient  to  cut 
a  fresh  water  channel  in  the  Missouri  River. 

Anderson  noted  that  recent  Federal  water- 
regulation  legislation  provided  that  any 
Federal  agency  intending  to  Impound  water 
should  first  consult  with  the  Department 
of  Public  Health  In  local  conununltles  to 
ascertain  local  needs. 

OTHEKS    CrVE    STATEMENTS 

others  giving  statements  before  the  Board 
Friday  Included:  J.  Kolokotones,  mayor  of 
Three  Forks;  Dr.  William  L.  Jellcsen,  Ham- 
ilton; Arnold  Rleder,  State  senator  from 
Jefferson  County;  Thomas  H.  Deckert,  Yel- 
lowstone County  commissioner;  Lloyd  T.  Jen- 
sen, member  of  National  Technical  Task 
Force  on  Industrial  Pollution,  Denver; 
George  Weber,  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, Billings;  Basil  Coplas,  Billings;  Ralph 
Kelly,  Flint  Creek  Valley  stock  raiser. 

Anderson  concluded  the  meeting  by  not- 
ing that  the  Board  was  well  pleased  with 
attendance  at  the  sessions.  He  said  this 
showed  that  people  were  Interested  In  the 
problem  but  that  more  than  Jtist  interest 
was  required  if  tbe  threat  of  pollution  were 
to  be  eradicated  from  the  American  scene. 
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The  meeUng  In  Butte  wm  the  concluding 
seaslon  ot  the  Bocu-d  In  Montana.  It  had  met 
Tuesday  In  Mlsaoula  to  receive  statementa 
and  conduct  a  questlon-and-anawer  period 

Thursday  the  members  and  Interested 
parties  made  an  Inspection  tour  of  waste 
disposal  facilities  at  the  Anaconda  Reduction 
Wi)rks  In  Anaconda. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  excellent  fa- 
cilities of  the  disposal  system  at  the  Friday 
meeting  Board  Member  Maurice  K  God- 
dard.  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dep;»rt- 
ment  of  Public  Works,  asked  if  the  Ana- 
conda Co  charged  Anaconda  or  Butte  for 
this  service  and  If  any  other  companies  in 
the  State  were  providing  such  facilities  to 
cities 

Edward  D  Tlerney,  assistant,  vice  president 
of  the  company,  said  no  charges  were  mtulf 
t«  the  cities  He  did  not  know  If  other 
companies  offered  such  a  service 

The  Anaconda  Co  operates  a  waste  treat- 
ment prrxresa  for  Its  mine  and  smelter 
wastes  at  Anaconda  and  Butte  and  furnl.-hes 
treatment  of  municipal  and  Indus?  rla) 
wastes  from  the  two  cUles  without  costs  t<) 
the  local  government. 

It  was  left  for  a  Helena  weekly  news- 
paper, the  Peoples  Voice,  to  do  a  thor- 
ough job  on  the  conference.     That  ac- 
count follows: 
PsocKESs  Made.   Much   Yrr   To  Eto  To   Cvrb 

WATILR   POLLimON   IN   MONT*N.\ 

(By  Oretchen  G  Billings) 
Two  things  are  necessary  for  man  to  exist 
One  is  land  and  the  other  Is  water.  la  a 
growing  and  complex  aOth  century  grave 
concern  Is  being  felt  over  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  our  water  supply  Sitting  at  the 
headwaters  of  all  of  our  source  r>t  water, 
facing  only  pollution  of  our  creation.  Mon- 
tana's problems  are  Insignificant  compared 
with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  That 
we  are  not  without  problems,  however  was 
evident  last  week  when  the  Advisory  Board 
on  Water  Pollution  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  held  a  con- 
ference In  Missoula.  Anaconda,  and  Butte  l<> 
listen  to  people  Interested  In  the  waters  of 
this  area 

Tlie  sources  and  amounts  of  water  avail- 
able to  this  Nation  are  basically  the  same  its 
when  Columbus  I.inded  Increasing  demands 
of  population  grf)wth  (200  million  by  1980 1 
win  make  the  pollution  image  broaden  and 
likely  It  will  darken  Water  needs  will  spiral 
upward 

A  suggested  natkmal  credo  recommended 
by  the  National  Conference  on  Water  Pui- 
lutlfjn  In  December  of  1960  Included  thre*" 
points 

1  Users  of  water  do  not  have  an  inherent 
right  to  p)ollute 

2  Users  i>f  public  waters  have  a  resp>onsi- 
bllity  for  returrung  them  as  nearly  clean  a.s 
Is  technically  pKxsslble 

3  Prevention  Is  Just  as  Important  as  con- 
trol of  pollution. 

Every  citizen  of  this  Nation  Is  Involved  in 
the  problem  of  pollution  and  Its  control 
Every  citizen  is  a  polluter  and  every  citizen 
Is  a  user 

Pollution  abatement  Is  a  problem  with 
roots  In  rural  land  use  and  agrounmy.  a-s 
well  as  In  urban  congestion  and  industrial 
growth. 

The  2'^ -day  conference  included  all  day 
sessions  In  Missoula  on  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 20  with  a  banquet  that  evening.  On 
Thursday,  the  Anaconda  Co.  tt>ok  partic- 
ipants on  a  field  trip  through  their  stream 
cleanup  plant  and  hosted  a  barbecue  at 
the  company  s  Mount  Haggen  runch  In  the 
aftern<xjn  On  Friday  the  conference  re- 
sumed in  Butte  for  the  half-day  flnal  session. 

CONrSRENCE      HAS     BH'STEHY     START 

Montana  s  Governor  Nutter  started  the 
conference    ofT    with    his    highly    publicized 


blast  at  Federal  spenders  in  tones  of  p<imp- 
ous  virtue  and  words  of  doubtful  dig- 
nity, by  saying  We  are  tired  of  other  States 
sitting  on  their  dimes  and  doing  nothing  and 
the  Federal  Government  has  to  come  along 
and  help  them  out  '  He  said  he  was  sure  the 
advisory  board  would  be  proud  of  Mon- 
tana's work  operating  under  the  previous 
Water  Control  Act.  whlrh  provided  for  Fed- 
eral participation  with  the  States  He 
stated  Montana  has  used  Federal  assistance 
In  a  rather  meaninitless  accumulation  nt 
Words  the  Governor  contributed  little  to  the 
traditional  h'>Kpltaluy  of  Montana  or  to  the 
solution  of  water  {xiUutlun  problems 

He  said  for  Instance  It  Is  time  any  a.s- 
yistanre  from  the  Federal  Go\ernmeii* 
should    be   biused   solely   on    need 

StaMstics  he  could  not  deny,  proved  M>>n- 
t.uia  had  done  lifle  or  nothing  toward 
fleanini;  up  her  sewatje  problems  until  the 
Federal  Government  otTered  financial  assist- 
ance Flying  In  the  face  of  facts  he  un- 
blushingly  complimented  the  jjeople  of  Mon- 
tana on  use  of  States  rights  raising;  money 
by  bond  issues  on  the  local  level 

However  the  effects  of  the  '  Yankee  go 
home"  rantmgs  of  our  Chief  Executive  were 
sofienetl  by  the  friendly  attitude  of  other 
Mont.in.ins  present  who  carried  on  aft*>r  the 
Governor  m.irched  out  of  the  meeting,  and 
during  the  following  2  days  of  tlie  ses^icn 

The  w.irni  iippreclution  for  the  work  the 
advisory  board  wiis  trying  to  do  from  polit- 
ical figures  su'  h  as  former  Gov  John  Bon- 
ner and  I960  Ciubernatorlal  Candidate  Jack 
Toole,  of  Shelby,  helped  cushion  .some  of  the 
shock 

Telegrams  of  welcome  from  Senators 
Mansfield  and  MfTfAi  r  and  First  District 
Congressman  Arnold  Ousf.n  were  re.id  to  the 
advisory  board  and  visiting  delegates  from 
17  States 

Bonner  s.iid  he  thovight  the  presence  of 
the  board  m  Montana  would  serve  to  awaken 
our   interest  in   our  greatest   asset,   water 

CONCEKN      OVER      PoILTTI')N      f'T      r  N  t>rRGROf  ND 

wat»;r 

TiKjie  said  he  Wivs  concerneil  with  the  pol- 
lution of  underground  fresh  w.iter.  whi'h  is 
a  secret  process  that  Is  only  discovered 
when  Its  pollution  has  reached  most  serious 
proportions  "The  possibility  of  radioactive 
falkiut  makes  the  importance  of  keeping 
this  v.ist  supply  of  underground  sweet  water 
uncontamlnated  *  •  *  of  major  importance.  ' 
he  Said 

During  the  question  peri'>d  Wednesdav 
morning  Nutter  sisked  the  advisory  Ixard  if 
they  measured  acconipllshnif i.ts  in  dollars 
only 

Dr  G  D  Carlyle  Thompson,  State  board 
<f  health  stated  that  too  much  money  could 
he  as  disastrous  as  too  little  in  what  he 
termed  his  going  between  the  horns"  state- 
ment He  said  a  lot  m  ire  money  would  not 
have  made  Montana's  situation  Improve 
appreciably  ancl  rnlght  even  have  been  a 
hindrance  to  orderly  development  but 
enough  more  money  to  add  an  extra  stuff 
member  or  two  might  have  hel()ed  more 
than  anvthmg  More  money  might  have 
expedited  [xjllutlon  c<introl  in  Montana  but 
an  expedited  program  would  have  lacked  un- 
derstanding of  the  Citizens    he  said 

Nutter  leveled  another  volley  In  his  Castro- 
like  revolution    with    Uncle   Sam    by   saying 
We    spent    only    $J7  0(J<)       Tlus    is    realistic 
The  position  of  you  Federal  people  is  to  Judge 
by   how  many  dollars   you   cm   get  rid  of  " 

.\  member  of  the  board  patiently  restated 
what  had  earlier  been  pointed  out  that  they 
were  not  Federal  people,  but  interested  citi- 
zens seeking  information 

Ttie  Governor  was  not  to  be  mollified  and 
reiterated  his  complaint  that  Increased  funds 
meant  you  marry  Federal  control  and  Federal 
enforcement  worried   him 

John  Charles  Daly  exerting  his  well-known 
charm,  pointed  out  that  Montana  could  be 
proud  i>f  what  it  has  accomplished,  but  Daly 


said  It  was  evident  from  figures  presented 
by  Dr  Tliompson  that  It  wasn't  until  Con- 
gress passed  the  original  Pollution  Control 
Act  In  1956  which  made  Federal  grants  avail- 
able that  Montana  had  started  to  mtjve 
ahead 

From  195.J  Uj  1956  he  pointed  out  Montana 
had  only  sj)ent  $1  million  on  pollution  con- 
trol whereas  from  1956  to  1961  |7 '  j  mlllUm 
h.id  l)een  ,s|x-nt 

Daly  a.sked  the  Governor  If  he  did  not  feel, 
taking  the  population  as  a  whole,  the  In- 
cre.i.^e  in  Federal  grants  may  well  expedite 
worthy  poals  and  even  expedite  pollution 
control  In  Montana  itself 

He  also  a.sked  If  the  Governor  did  not 
realize  the  law  providetl  he  would  have  tt) 
give  written  permission  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  enter  an  intrastate  situation 
This  provision  against  intruding  on  State 
-sovereignty,  Daly  said  he  would  fight  to 
maintain 

Nutter  insisted  the  permission  Could  be 
WTltten  out  the  .same  as  it  was  written  In, 
whereupon  the  Governor  dismounted  his 
irus'v  d;nosaur  and  marched  oft  to  a  fed- 
ej-.iliy   subhidized    airport    t«    fly    to    Billings 

WITMOLT  A  TIME   MACHINE.  TET 

G<K)d  old  "dlnny  '  was  to  be  used  later  In 
the  day  by  an  emotionally  distraught  Nutter 
appointee  Commls8lf)ner  of  Agriculture 
Kdw.ird  ('  Wren  who  thought  this  money 
could  well  be  placed  to  the  International 
as[>ect*  that  the  State  of  Montana  cer- 
tainly d>>es  not  need  the  amendments  to  the 
Pollution  Act:  and  when  la  the  Federal 
0<ivprnment  going  to  stop  usurpation  of 
States  rlithtfi'' 

Advisory  l>'ard  member,  Charles  H  Calli- 
son  of  New  York  asked  Wren  if.  In  his  ofTl- 
(  lal  [xisitinn  as  commissioner  of  a|tT"lculture 
he  had  refused  or  turned  back  Federal 
grants  to  whlrh  Wren  admitted  original  sin 
by  saying  he  had  not  •  •  •  adding,  "bu' 
muny  individual  farmers  are  refusing  Fed- 
eral help  on  grasshopper  control  " 

The  haunting  fact  Mr  Wren  avoided  Is 
whether  the  major  reason  for  Indlvldvinls 
refusint'  Federal  help  In  the  grasshopper 
control  situation  could  be  that  It  Is  not 
sufflcient  The  two-thirds  of  the  cost  Indi- 
viduals have  U)  pay  la  a  financial  burden 
luird-pressed  Montana  farmers  are  In  no  posi- 
tion to  assume  Wren  might  have  told  the 
advlsorv  board  that  the  1961  State  legisla- 
ture refused  to  p;u'ticipate  In  the  Federal - 
.state-individual  program  He  might  have 
added  that  the  State  t<xjk  no  sovereign  re- 
.'>p<insibility  which  leaves  Montana  farmers 
I  oniplet»'ly  free  of  Federal  usurpkatlon  and 
their  land  embedded  with  grasshopper  eggs 

Wren  also  oppi>sed  the  setting  up  o! 
rese.iri  h  labs  to  study  mounting  pollution 
problems  as  an  additional  bureau  and  an 
iidditional  expense 

.\dvisory  boiu-d  assurances  that  thev 
agreed  with  him  most  heartily  that  all  the 
States  should  shoulder  the  responsibility  for 
clean  water  left  Wren  only  partially  agree- 
able iis  the  steam  he  generated  ran  out 
He  had  no  cfjncern  for  the  efforts  of  agricul- 
tural sprays  on  such  as  deer  because,  he 
said,  "1  do  not  eat  deer  •  •  •  they  are  not 
worth  eating  " 

Reaction  to  the  attitude  of  the  Governor 
and  his  stand-in.  Wren,  w.is  perhaps  sumnied 
up  best  by  one  observer  who  stated  the 
fjolitlcal  administration  In  Montana,  If  left 
to  their  own  devices  would  leave  their  grand- 
children  a  bucket   of   dollars   to   drink 

riTT  omciALS  AfPROVr  or  PROGRAM 

City  officials  defended  the  Federal  Goveri 
ment  s     res[>onsibility     In     water     prjllulloi; 
control 

Carl  Clavadetscher.  mayor  of  Billings;  Vern 
Griffith  mayor  of  Butte,  and  W.  J  Leary. 
tity  manager  of  Helena,  all  spoke  of  the 
necessity  and  value  of  Federal  participation 
m  the  program  Clavadetscher  said  he  "ac- 
cepts Federal  regulation  of  water  pollution.  " 
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and  "we  are  looking  for  the  Federal  Goyem- 
ment  to  set  up  a  unlXorm  code." 

The  Helena  city  manager  didn't  mlnoe 
words  when  be  spoke  of  the  experience  of 
the  cities  before  the  State  legislature.  He 
said,  "Helena  has  been  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Federal  aid  for  a  sewage  disposal 
plant  and  we  would  like  to  see  that  program 
continued.  A  lot  of  cities  would  be  up 
against  It  If  they  did  not  receive  some  Fed- 
eral help  We  appeared  before  the  legisla- 
ture with  our  problems  and  they  gave  us 
everything  but  money." 

Mayor  Griffith  of  Butte  said,  "after  all,  all 
money  Is  raised  at  the  local  level"  and  he 
"did  not  see  why  municipalities  should  not 
get  some  of  It."  The  cities  of  Butte  and 
Anaconda  have  had  no  financial  problems 
with  their  sewage  disposal.  T^e  Anaconda 
Co  Is  taking  care  of  these  along  with  the 
pollution  control  program  attendant  to  their 
mining  and  smelting  operations,  in  Silver 
Bow  Creek. 

FEDKRAL    rVKDS    PSOVmKD     IMPZTU8 

Dr  Thompson  of  the  State  board  of  health 
outlined  the  sizable  accomplishments  In  the 
State  of  Montana  In  the  past  6  years  stating: 

"It  Is  apparent  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
gave  great  lmp>etus  to  the  work  of  the  larger 
communities." 

Defending  the  State  board  of  health.  Dr. 
Thompson  pointed  out  the  dUBcult  task  they 
face  In  educating  and  prodding  the  citizens 
of  this  State  to  get  to  work  on  their  pollu- 
tion problems,  and  outlined  some  of  the 
community  problems  still  existing  He  said 
the  first  and  major  problems  here  are  about 
corrected,  that  the  goal  Is  near. 

He  recognised  the  need  for  research  to  de- 
termine the  total  problem  as  to  the  effects  of 
modern  day  detergents,  sprays.  Insecticides, 
and  other  chemicals  on  human  health. 

Wildlife  and  fish  and  game  representatives 
tended  to  be  critical  of  the  State  board  of 
health  and  what  they  seemed  to  consider 
slow  progress  In  some  places  and  overlooking 
many  problems  In  others. 

Of  great  concern  to  everyone  Is  the  effect 
of  what  was  termed  "exotic  chemicals"  on 
human  life  over  a  period  of  time. 

NEVra    MISS    THE    WATER    TIUL    THE    WELL    GOES 
DRY 

Robert  Sykes,  Kallapell.  president  of  the 
Montana  Wildlife  Federation,  enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed  the  Federal  Pollution  Control 
Act  and  said  his  organisation  was  pleased 
with  the  work  that  has  been  done  since  1963, 
but  compared  progress  with  a  ball  game  In 
that  we  have  scored  a  run  In  the  first  Inning 
but  there  are  eight  innings  yet  to  go. 

In  the  Innings  ahead.  Sykes  said,  we  need 
State  appropriations  to  Include  education 
on  these  problems  in  the  schools;  Montana 
needs  a  minimum  low-level  water  law; 
stronger  enforcement  provisions  In  the  law 
which  are  presently  woefully  Inadequate; 
larger  appropriations  for  the  State  board  of 
health. 

"Before  there  Is  any  use  of  Insecticides." 
Sykes  said,  "there  should  be  a  study,"  be- 
cause using  them  to  kill  Insects  resulta  In 
also  killing  fish,  and  even  game  animals  are 
unsafe  to  eat. 

"If  all  the  money  for  the  State  botwd  of 
health  were  used  on  Flathead  Lake,"  he  said, 
"It  would  take  5  years  to  accomplish  their 
objective  " 

MORE    AGGRESSIVE    ACTION    NEEDED 

Flathead  Lake  was  presented  as  a  pollution 
problem  by  several  spokesmen  including 
State  Senator  Leland  Schoonover  of  Lake 
County,  speaking  as  president  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Conservation  Council,  who  re- 
ferred to  the  glowing  rsporta  by  the  Oov- 
ernor  and  said  while  recognizing  the  pro- 
gressive steps  already  taken,  "from  where 
we  sit  we  do  not  think  things  are  going  fast 
enough."  and  "more  aggressive  action  on  the 
national  level  must  be  instituted." 


Schoonover  said  pollution  control  lags  be- 
hind other  forms  of  development  and  the 
lack  of  good  State  legislation  Is  alarming. 

Asking  for  stronger  enforcement  power 
for  the  laws  we  have,  the  Senator  said:  "We 
do  not  necessarily  recommend  a  crash  pro- 
gram but  a  program  that  will  give  us  real 
answers  on  how  to  keep  water  clean  so  all 
people  can  enjoy  its  use." 

He  said  domestic  pollution  Is  not  our  only 
problem  and  that  our  industrial  waste  prob- 
lems are  In  the  future.  Pollution  is  one  of 
the  gravest  problems  we  face,  according  to 
Schoonover,  and  we  will  get  Just  about  what 
we  spend  to  correct  it. 

Other  S]}eaker8  spedflcally  Interested  in 
methods  to  prevent  further  pollution  of  the 
recreational  and  tourist  attraction  In  western 
Montana  were  Harold  W.  Bloomer,  of  the 
Flathead  Lakers,  and  Michael  J.  Behrens, 
Flathead  County  sanitarian. 

WATER    MO    RKSPXCm    OF    STATE    LINES 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Foster  delighted  the  packed 
hearing  room  with  her  firm  and  knowledge- 
ful  presentation  as  spokesman  for  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  In  behalf  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  pollution  control.  Mrs.  Poster 
said  the  "Federal  Government  will  push  the 
program  with  vigor."  She  said  water  Is  no 
respecter  of  State  lines  and  women  are  con- 
cerned with  the  vital  supply  of  water  and 
what  happens  to  it. 

"For  health  reasons  alone,"  she  said,  "this 
national  problem  must  have  Federal  support 
to  embark  on  adequate  abatement  pro- 
grams." 

Dr.  R.  R.  Renne.  president  of  Montana 
State  College  and  chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Committee  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Land-Orant  Colleges  &  Universities, 
saw  the  most  acute  problem  as  primarily  one 
of  research  because  of  new  poUutanta  In 
most  areas  of  the  country. 

"Studenta  of  the  problem  will  agree  we 
simply  do  not  have  the  answer  at  this  time 
on  how  to  handle  the  new  problems  that  are 
growing  out  of  the  health  hazards  of  the 
exotic  chemicals,"  he  said. 

Renne  expressed  the  hope  that  Montana 
State  College  and  the  American  Association 
of  Land -Grant  CoUeges  might  be  able  to  help 
play  a  part  In  the  research  and  public  un- 
derstanding that  will  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  growing  problem. 

FEDEEAL  FUNDS  HELPED  CLEAN  UP  BOULDER 
RIVER 

State  Senator  Arnold  Relder  supported  the 
Federal  help  Montana  has  received  and  cited 
the  case  of  the  Boulder  River  where  raw  sew- 
age was  sent  to  the  land  of  adjacent  farmers 
and  ranchers  until  Federal  funds  made  It 
possible  for  the  State  institution  Involved  to 
correct  it.  "I  will  continue  to  supprart  the 
National  Congress  In  helping  us  with  the  pol- 
lution problem,"  he  said. 

E.  F.  Garbe,  Culbertson,  stressed  the  need 
for  a  minimum-flow  law  in  Montana,  which 
would  require  any  water  storage  facility  built 
on  any  of  ovir  streams  to  allow  a  normal  flow 
below  the  dam  and  the  board  of  health  be 
given  authority  to  demand  release  of  the 
water  if  the  health  and  welfare  of  any  com- 
munity is  at  stake.  Culbertson  this  summer 
had  to  go  to  their  U.S.  Senators  to  get  release 
of  water  when  the  health  and  welfare  of  that 
community  was  threatened. 

CONGJUESS   RECOGNIZING   PROBLEMS 

Congress  is  recognizing  this  problem  of 
providing  water  for  periods  when  flow  in 
streams  is  normally  down,  according  to  Dr. 
Robert  Anderson,  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. He  said  recent  legislation  endorsed  a 
specific  provision  that  any  agency  impound- 
ing water  should  consult  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  for  recommendations  on 
guarantees  that  should  be  put  in  to  main- 
tain streamflow  when  flow  Is  low.  This  would 
be    taken    into    consideration     in     original 


consideration  in  original  planning.  Dr. 
Anderson  said. 

Asked  what  the  situation  is  in  regard  to 
existing  water  impotindmenta  and  those  al- 
ready planned,  the  advisory  board  did  not 
know,  but  assured  the  group,  that  would  be 
one  question  that  would  be  taken  back  to 
Washington. 

The  answer  seems  to  rest  in  a  reallocation 
of  water  use  to  take  care  of  the  low- flow 
periods. 

SPORTSMEN    MAKE    DRAMATIC    APPEAL 

Sportsmen  and  wildlife  conservation 
groufM  put  up  the  most  dramatic  appeal  for 
preservation  of  the  clean,  clear,  sparkling 
water  in  Montana.  Presenting  this  State 
as  a  mecca  for  an  increasingly  outdoor- 
hungry,  recreation-seeking  Nation,  their  de- 
mands for  the  quality  of  water  were  the  most 
specific.  Their  statementa  on  present 
domestic  and  industrial  waste  disposal  were 
the  most  critical.  Their  standards  for  Mon- 
tana tended  toward  preserving  the  pristine 
purity  of  the  native  wilderness  wherever 
possible. 

Industrialization  merely  for  the  Income  or 
payroll  without  consideration  of  the  effects 
on  our  resources,  they  regarded  as  dangerous. 
One  university  professor  suggested  "sooner 
or  later  we  will  all  die  at  a  banquet  of 
consequences." 

The  social  cost  of  uncontrolled  pollution 
could  make  the  national  debt  look  small  In 
comparison,  they  claimed. 

These  people  were  unanimous  in  their  con- 
cern over  what  major  highway  construction 
is  doing  to  Montana  streams.  "Highways," 
they  said,  "are  being  built  at  tlie  expense  of 
the  streams." 

Another  fish  and  wildlife  association 
spokesman.  Dr.  John  Stewart,  who  even 
likes  venison,  said  it  was  "mighty  fine  to  be 
proud  of  Montana's  progress  in  stream  pol- 
lution," but  "raw  sewage  is  only  one  type  of 
pollution,"  and  called  attention  to  the  city 
of  Missoula  where,  while  the  money  is  avail- 
able to  take  care  of  the  city  sewage,  there  is 
still  a  vast  stream  pollution  problem  to  be 
licked. 

"Prom  whence  comes  man's  weird  idea 
that  dumping  into  the  river  will  take  care  of 
our  waste  •  •  •  the  solubility  of  an  auto- 
mobile body  Is  highly  Improbable,"  Dr.  Stew- 
art said. 

The  charge  was  made  that  the  State  board 
of  health  has  the  prime  responsibility  in 
these  matters  and  they  have  not  done  a 
good  job  in  taking  care  of  this  responsi- 
bility. The  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  "the  law  or  gute"  was  to  blame. 
Regardless  of  which  it  is,  there  will  be  a 
new  law  presented  at  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature,  sportsmen  said. 

ACM    COMPLIMENTED 

The  Anaconda  Co.  was  commended  on  the 
job  it  has  done,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that 
a  single  slip  can  undo  all  that  has  been 
accomplished.  The  Waldorf  Paper  Co.  ponds 
are  full  so  where  do  we  go  from  here,  was 
one  of  the  questions  raised. 

Of  the  Clarks  Fork  River  through  Missoula 
one  spokesman  said,  "Frankly,  it  stinks" 
and  another  said  "all  Montana  waters  are 
not  clear  and  sparkling  as  some  would  lead 
you  to  believe." 

"The  mere  presence  of  people  does  not 
bring  prosperity,"  said  Dr.  Pengally,  as  he 
showed  slides  of  the  Ganges  in  India,  and 
added  that  the  care  a  nation  takes  of  ita 
resources  Is  the  true  indication  of  ite  cul- 
ture. 

Showing  how  fish  die  in  polluted  water 
that  is  being  used  downstrecun  by  human 
beings,  be  said  "fish  are  fussier  than  people." 

CRmCISM    LEVELED    AT   BTnUUTT    OF   PUBLIC 
ROADS 

Advisory  board  member  John  A.  Biggs  of 
the  E>epartment  of  Game  and  Fish,  of  the 
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Steta    o<    WMhlaftteQ.    expaesacd    Uia    hope  tha  new  Law  fttxen^thena  enroroBmant  proce-  These  Agure*  are  based  upon  the  aWQili 

that  thla  boam  would  do  sonMtMn*  tinma-  duroa  on  an  Fadwral  water  abatement  whara  reports  filed  by  tbese  OOmpAniea  with  Ube 

(Uataiy  about  "an  o0lclai  axpraaalon"  to  the  prooadorea    In    on    State    ara    arvrtangeylng  ppC: 

Bur^n  oX  PubUc  lUMda  tbat  a  araater  con-  aonifl  other  State.                                                               

X^n  be^^^to  tha  Sect  Inter-  TWa  UtiMtton  waa  drumattMd  by  AdTlaory  Amertcan    Louisiana    Plpa   Una 

KkAtA  Kicbwav  oonatruclioo  baa  on  Impair-  Board  ICember  Maurice  Ooddard  of  B&rrla-          ^^- fa.M3.W3 

Ltnt<5^I2iS!!!ir^  buTK.  p..  who  pointed   to  muatlona  exut-      Colorado  mierBtate  Qaa  Co 1.WS.747 

•Thl.  board  might  very  UBefuUy  point  out  ln«    In    hla    area    where    a    community    had  ^^^^^^r^^'f^^-:-     «0.W».«« 

to  mihUt  »fiw.<ai-  Uia  concern  oT  people  aa  t-:)  spent    aome    1183    mlUlun    cleaning    up    Ita  ITrhlgmn   Wlsconaln    Pipe   Line 

tha  lack  oX  good  pi'^nntng  In  thij  fleld."  he  waste  and  sewage  only  to  have  an  upetream      ^^°       '  ]„     '      '     '  .       '^ :       «•  089.  374 

^                 B«uu  ju^u^i-^  community    In    another    State    continue    to  Natural    Oaa   Pipe   Une   Co.    ot 

■SedimenUtlon,  whether  from  highways  OT  •fnd      Ita      pomited      water      downatream.      _'^J!!?*lIf*     -,;„,„.. -,„ 2'2S'i2S 

other  •tiureea.  aeeordlng  to  W.  J.  »Tertn.  dl-  -Shoaldnt  aotnebody  require  they  clean  up      ^V?   f    ,  .    ^'               Z'22-?2 

factor  at  tb»  Stata  flab  and  game  depvtinent.  thetr  poIlutl.>n'     TTiat  !s  all  we  are  asking."  ^'''' /„''V.    iJt^^r,"' ^'rw'Tj";;         *        ' 

la  oaa  of  tha  moat  tmportant  and  tha  moat  b«  »a»d  Panhandle    Enatern    Pipe    Una 

tanorad  probtenia  which  oontributea  to  the  Stein   pointed  out   the  drive  for  the   1961       -      .^         ^\'   '  ,  A'    r- i'S-'-^? 

downgraiUnB  ol  ■tramns.    It  oorera  tha  bot-  law  waa -lnex.«T»bJe- and  waa  a  milestone  m  ^^"tnern  Natural  Oaa  Co   .             ,.'zU.-°^^ 

tnma  and  toaacta  cannot  spawn,    streams  in  the  Held  of  preserving  and  cleaning  up  the  Tenneaae^  Oaa  TranMntsalon  Co.     11. 183.5»4 

Buch  condition  ara  expanalve  to  reclaim.'  he  vaKiable  Ufe-glvJng  rcsc^urce  of   water  ''*L    *''*'"'^"        rranamisalon 

^^.  Corp  --      5,710.334 

**^        nsBLAL  LZAMBaMir  KacBsaART  '                                                        Texas  OaaTran-smlaslon  Co S.  164. 422 

Spenktng  on  the  matter  of  pollution  from  FEDER.M    POWER  COKfMISSION  HAS  Tnjnao.nttnenUI  Oaa  Pipe  Une 

the  viewpoint   of  management.   Jamee   OUl.  ALLOWED  UTTLITIES  TO   CHARGE      Trunkliiie  C.na  Co a'214'o7B 

manager    of    the    Ethyl     Corp.     PlttaburR.  CONSUMERS     FOR     MORE     TAXES      U:.:'e<i  Puel  c.aa  Co  * rws'sss 

Callf .  «!«»  the  cnnse  of  clean  water  In  the  ,j,jj^^  .j^jj,  COMPANIES  ACTUALITY                                                                  

United  States  can  best  be  furthered  by  the  p»v                                                                                             Total lfr4.U7.ne 

Pederal    Ooremment    exerclalng    Ita    role    i:\  rAY                                                                                                                   

research  and  Ita  weight  In  getting  the  States  j^    DOUGLAS      Mr    President    ever  ^^    additional    S5.400.000    of   Inflated 

to  shoulder  their  "«P«»^biMty  In  m«n»ng-  ^^^  Congress  pa:s.sed  Uie  1954  InUrnal  cusls  pertains  to  17  smaller  pipeline oom- 

ful    control.      He    said    pollutants    must    be  R^y„        *    .    manv  Dublic  uUliUes  have  P<i:i"^^     Tht'so  unju.stifled  exactlOM  fitwi 

r,'r.:r„c.',n*n<.fo'ror"- " • "-'"  ^nT«plsi- :^^'j^'^."iLfT.X:'  r  — -"■  -">'=" - u«d for«piui 

-state   and   local   gorernments  must   n.t  of  utility  cu-stomers     A  number  of  restu-  improvements  are  growing  rapkHy  jrear 

only    recognize    theae    reeponslbJlltlea    but  latory  jurisdiction.'*,  the  most  prominent  *'y  V^^^     The  amount  for  1960  represent* 

must  appropriate  neceaaary  funds  to  eatab-  beln«    the    Pederal    Power   Commi.>*sion.  *"  Increase  of  approximately  $28^  mil- 

itsh  and  maintain  adequate  staff,  labe  and  under    prior    administration    have    per-  ^^^^^  over  tl^e  year  1959. 

control  agenclee."  he  said,  adding  "Toooften  ^,[^^^1    utilities    to    charge    rates    based  May  I  also  point  out  that  the  tax  bill 

i;;^:  Sl^Tte  re^^ut  Tlrouider"1he"r  upon  Income-tax  allowances  j.hlch  far  now  before  the  House  Way.  and  Means 

responsibilities  •  exceeded  their  actual  tax  liability  to  tiu>  Committee  Includes  an  InTestment  credit 

TUe  Industry  spokesman  who  felt  he  had  Treasury.     These     retjulatory     commis-  for  utilities  of  4  percent.    Before  such  a 

received  a    battering"  from  earlier  speakers,  slona  have  held   that  in  computing   the  provision  is  finally  approved.  If  It  Is,  %c 

said  Industry  has  received  an  undue  share  Pederal   income    tax    amount    to    be   al-  siiould  make  It  very  clear  In  the  bill  that 

of   tha    burden    for    the   condition   of   our  lowed  In  fiximT  utility  rates,  the  hisrher  such  reductioi;s  in  taxes  to  the  utUlttee 

atreama.   but   "eren   after  today.   I   do  not  deductions  for  depreciation  made  avail-  should  also  be  deducted  from  their  costs 

SSii^^"                                           "*'  "'"^  ^^'^  ^^^"   ^^^   '■^P'^  depreciation   op-  when    the    FPC    or    SUte    oommiisloiK 

-The    waterways   cannot    be    maintained  ^lon  provided  by  section  167  of  the  In-  come   to   determine  what   proper   coBts 

for  any  one  group."  he  said.    "All  groups  ternal    Revenue   Act   could    be    liiiiorcd  may  be  passed  on  to  consumers, 

should  have  equal  rights  to  the  same  water  "  even  though  such  deductions  were  taken  A  recent  article  m  News  foe  Electric 

BCGCXST3  SOME  wATDiwATa  FOE  wAsxa  oNLT  ^  ^«  ^"^  Tctums  filed  by  the  utilitie.s  CoiLsumers    publushed    by    the    Electric 

Ha  suggested  that  some  waterways  may  ^^"^  ^^^  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Con.sumers   Information    Committee   of 

hava  to  be  left  for  waata  and  soma  left  for  Th^  excu.^e  i?lven  by  the  Pederal  Power  Wa.shmgton.    DC  .    cxpcses   by   chapter 

recreation.    He    said    conservationists    who  Commission  in  1956  for  permitting  this  and  verse  the  Justifications  Klven  by  the 

contend   there  should  be   no   gradation   uf  amazin?    extraction    from    the    pocket-  Commission  for  lt.B  actions  and  its  shift 

water  ara  wrong     "To  baliave  you  are  rj'ng  book.-?   of   utility   customers   Ls   that   the  of  poeiUon  in  1961  from  one  ol  following 

to  set  the  same  standarda  for  a  lake  In  the  Commis-sion   was  only  carrvm«   out   the  congressional  intent   to  one  of  pure  dls- 

high  aiarrw  and  San  PraxMOaco  Bay  is  Sim-  intent  of  Congres.s   In   enacting   sertlnn  cietion     This  article  also  points  out  that 

5^u  "b;wt!^'not^orrS,h'fvf  every  c^ic  ^^'^  «'  ^'  1"^^"^^^  Revenue  Act.     ThLs  the  new  Pederal  Power  Commission  has 

foot  of  water   In  California  the  quality  of  specious  ground  was  swept  away  In  1961  a  ^;olden  opportunity  to  put  an  end  to 

Lake  Tahoa  •   •  •  to  thoae  who  think  you  by   the    U.S.   Court  of   Appeals  for   the  these  injustices  which  are  being  Imposed 

can  you  must  reevaluate  your  suindarda.    he  Fourth  and  Fifth  Circuits.     The  Com-  on  gas  and  electric  consumers, 

sii'd  mission  then  sunply  retreated  to  claim-  I  ;isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  item 

am    would   have  regional   autUnrities   to  jng  that  the  imposition  of  such  burden  from  the  News  for  Electric  ConBiimers  of 

establish  standards  and  make  determination  ^po^  consumers  was  a  matter  of  its  own  December   15    1961    may  be  orlnted  as 

on    the   use   and    purity  of  different    water-  Hie/.-«»i^^  _*     «  .i..     i-.                •    '""■'    ^.         ^^ 

ways.    "It   is    not   sufBcient    to   say    water  f^i'^cretion^                ...  part  of  the  RECORD  in  connection  With  my 

must  be  clean  and  not  polluted."  he  said,  ^  ^^^^  ^ad  a  study  made  by  competent  remai  k.s 

"It  cannot  be  hit  or  miss,  but  It  must  bt^  experlji  of  the  price  which  gas  cu.siomers  There   lK;inK   no   objection,   the   news 

based  agiiin.st  the  philosophy  of  free  enter-  are  now  paying  becaii-se  of  the  failure  uf  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 

prlaa  and  not  the  emotional,  unreasonable  the    Federal    Power    Commission   during  Rlcxjhd    as  follows' 

damarda  of  any  group "  the  past  6  years  to  carry  out  the  intent  ..„,.    ".^    .„  t,,  _^„  .  p,,.,,^^  _..,„ 

"Our  gr,als  must  not  be  unrealistic,  they  and  purpose  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act      It  ^^n«mir, 

""\*  !^   ^^   "7   T**^  ^"'^   '""'"'''•''  ^"  aPP*-*"  that  in  the  vear  1960  alone.  15  ^.^  „,^.  ,,  .,r^J^     "y,    ^^      ,  „ 

meet    the    needs    of    changing   society,"   and  „>  ,k     ^    >       ^    *        i              ■      ■,  ^"*  '"^^   leadership  at  the  Federal  Power 

this  requlrea  advancement  In  knowledge   in  °^  ^^^   "'1^°''  natural  gas  pux>Iine  com-  r..mml.«lon  has  a  Rolden  opportunity  to  put 

all  phasaa  of  wtaer  use  and  control,  he  said  Pa"'*'-^  subject  to  the  rate  juri.sdiction  uf  an  end  t.,  an   inju..tlce  Imposed  on  gas  and 

-Any  program  should  not  be  IdeaUdttc.  but  the  Federal  Power  Commi.ssion  obtained  eie.  trie    ronimmeni    by    Commlsaloners    who 

practical,   not  only  desirable  but   required  "  more  than  $100  million  from  the  pockf  t  -  served  in  the  previoiia  admlnlatratten. 

he  conclTided.  books  of  ga.s  CU.«!tomers  throuxh  the  de-  The  lanue    aubaldles  en)oyed  by  power  and 

FKATuaes  or  i9ei   law  acvitwED  ^'^^^   °^   charging   customers    for    Income  »»• 'ooip^m**  ■•  a  reault  of  FPC  Interpreta- 

Tha  aalsting   feature.,  of   the    1961    law   a«  ^**«^  ^°^  P^^^  ^  "^^  Treastiry.    This  in-  '^  u^"^^i%jV^'*l^t,^^^^^''\2!^.l 

p.aa«i  by  ^^a«  were  outlined  by  Uurra"  vestigatlon   showed    the    companies    aiid  ^^,  *,;    Jfe   S-t      Q^  ^mUy '^'"hl^ 

Stein,   legal   adviser   to   the  Advl.sory   Board.  the  amount^s  by  which  their  costs  of  fur-  permitted  uUlfSl'  to  ci^«  oSii^  for 

who  said  any  Federal  assistance  mu.st  be  re-  nishing  service  were  inflated  by  phantom  more  taxea  tlian  they   tha  cumiMUilaa   actu- 

SiTlS  ^  l«'int^?I  °r.L\r"^''''""''  r^,'^'^*'*  ^°^  ^^^''^  "."*  ^^    """^^  '^  '^-  -^"^  P«y  *^  ^^  Oovemment.^^  milltles 

tha  aM  on  an   Intraatate  probleoi.   howe^er  lated  income  taxes  thereon  arc  as  follows,  retain    these    "phsntom    taxes"   en/oy  sub- 
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sldlea  In  the  form  of  Intereet-free  loans, 
and  In  aome  Instances,  actually  give  stock- 
holders windfalls  In  tha  form  of  tax-frae 
ciish  dividend  payments 

In  Ita  Amere  caae  decision  In  19M,  the  FPC 
.H.iid  a  consumer  could  ba  charged  for  more 
taxes  than  a  gaa  company  actually  paid, 
under  section  167  of  the  tax  law.  But  the 
FPC  wasn't  quite  happy  about  Its  decision. 
It  voiced  regreu  and  put  the  blame  on  Con- 
gress, saying  the  FPC  was  simply  following 
the  intent  of  Congress      Bald  the  FPC; 

We  cannot  strike  down  an  act  of  Con- 
urrsK,  If  we  think  it  unwise,  or  unneceasary 
to  a  particular  Industry,  and  enforce  It  only 
If  It  Is  In  accord  with  our  economic  and 
regulatory  philosophy. 

The  extraordinary  ability  and  wllUngneea 
of  natural  gas  companies  •  •  •  to  attract 
capital  and  construct  new  facilities  causes 
us  to  question  whether  the  incentive  pro- 
vided by  section  167  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  Is  necessary  or  desirable  for  this  In- 
dvistry." 

In  caaes  which  followed,  the  FPC  reiterated 
Its  Amere  decision  and  permitted  utilities 
to  levy  rates  baaed  on  inflated  Federal  tax 
allowances  The  FPC  continued  to  say,  In 
effect,  that  Its  hands  were  tied,  that  It  was 
simply  applying  the  law  aa  Congreas  wrote  It. 

But  then  came  a  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  decision.  While  the  court  did  not 
upset  the  FPCs  decision  on  "phantom  taxea," 
It  did  note  that  the  Intent  of  Congress  was 
not  really  Involved,  that  this  was  an  FPC 
matter  Said  the  court  in  a  gaa  caae  appeal 
brought  before  It  by  the  California  commis- 
sion 

"We  think.  In  short,  that  there  Is  no  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  Commission  (FPC) 
to  treat  actual  savings  In  taxes  to  which 
natural  gas  companies  are  entitled  any  dif- 
ferently than  savings  In  any  other  cost  of 
service  ' 

When  several  Kentucky  cities  appealed  an- 
other FPC  gas  rate  decision  to  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court,  that  court  also  Indicated  that 
the  treatment  of  tax  deductions  was  up  to 
tha  FPC's  discretion.  On  rehearing  that 
caae.  the  FPC  tried  to  anawer  chargaa  that  It 
had  uaad  Ita  own  discretion  Instead  of  follow- 
ing the  Intent  of  Congreas.     Said  the  FPC: 

"We  think  these  arguments  are  miscon- 
ceived We  are  not  using  our  discretion, 
but  following  the  Intention  of  Congreaa  in 
determining  that  the  utility  la  prWlleged  to 
retain  Initially  the  benefits  of  all  three  tax 
Incentlvea — liberalized  depreciation,  per- 
centage depletion  and  the  Intanglblea." 

But  when  the  California  case  mentioned 
earlier  was  taken  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
by  the  State  commission,  what  did  the  FPC 
say?  In  Its  brief  urging  the  High  Court  not 
to  review  the  case,  the  FPC  declared  early  In 
1961: 

"The  issue  Is  not  a  basic  question  affecting 
the  law  of  utility  regulation,  but  a  relatively 
narrow,  though  recurring,  accounting  prob- 
lem within  the  discretionary  province  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commlaslon."  The  FPC 
added : 

"No  general  issue  of  law  Is  Involved,  only 
a  discretionary  choice  among  competing  ac- 
counting systems  Such  a  choice  Is  not  one 
which  warrants  review  by  this  Court.  •  •  • 
the  choice  Is  one  which  can  be  changed  by 
the  Commission  should  It  become  convinced 
that  the  other  method  la  preferable." 

This  FPC  brief.  Incidentally,  was  signed 
by  the  Kennedy  administration's  Solicitor 
General. 

To  sum  up:  The  FPC  under  the  previous 
administration  first  said  it  had  no  choice 
but  to  follow  the  Intent  of  Congress  and  per- 
mit utilities  to  charge  consumers  for  "phan- 
tom taxes."  It  repeated  this  1956  conten- 
tion until  early  1961,  when  it  reversed  Itself 
and  argued  that  the  Issue  was  one  for  the 
FPC's  discretion,  not  a  matter  of  law.  The 
StjUcltor  General  agreed.  Lower  courts  had 
already  made  the  same  point. 


It  would  aeam.  therefore,  that  the  new 
FPC  members  have  It  within  their  discre- 
tion to  take  a  good  hard  look  at  the  "phan- 
tom tax"  laaue  and  to  serve  the  public  In- 
tereat  by  ending  "phantom  tax"  subsldlee  to 
gaa  and  electric  companies.  Utility  consum- 
era  would  be  delighted,  to  say  the  leaat,  to 
no  longer  have  to  pay  power  and  gaa  bllla 
which  Include  more  money  for  taxes  than 
the  utllltlea  relay  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  correct  to  conclude, 
from  the  remarlcs  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Illinois,  that  while  one  Government 
agency  gives  to  certain  utilities  a  tax  re- 
duction, another  Government  agency 
permits  them  to  charge  the  public  util- 
ity rates  as  if  the  taxes  had  been  paid, 
when  in  fact  they  were  not  paid,  and 
were  not  even  owed? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  put  his  finger  exactly  on 
the  point. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  Icnow 
whether  that  has  continued  under  the 
present  administration? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  believe  a 
ruling  has  been  made  on  it  yet,  but  they 
are  about  to  decide. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  called  attention  to  this  fact.  Let  us 
hope  the  present  administration  will 
make  a  decision  In  the  Interest  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  that  very 
much:  and  in  the  new  tax  bill  which 
we  hope  will  come  to  the  Senate,  if  an 
investment  credit  should  be  granted — 
and  I  am  not  at  all  clear  that  it  should 
be,  but  if  it  is  granted — we  should  have  a 
saving  clause  in  the  bill  to  safeguard 
the  future. 

Mr.  GORE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Without  objection,  the  Senator  is 
yielded  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing OflBcer. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  tax  credit,  as  I  un- 
derstand, is  advocated  on  the  basis  that 
U.S.  business  needs  this  additional  tax 
reduction  In  order  to  compete  in  inter- 
national trade.  I  wonder  what  inter- 
national competition  Is  engaged  in  by 
American  utilities. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  really  provides  the  answer  to 
his  own  question — they  produce  only  for 
the  domestic  market. 

Mr.  GORE.  They  do  not  produce  at 
all  for  the  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    CertairUy. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wonder  in  what  inter- 
national trade  competition  an  automo- 
bile sales  agency  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  or 
Peoria,  m..  engages? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  engage  In  do- 
mestic commerce  or  trade,  of  course. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yet,  as  I  understand  the 
draft  of  the  bill  as  it  is  presently  stand- 
ing, a  tax  credit  would  be  given  to  that 
kind  of  service  agency. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  it  should  be 
said,  in  justice  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 


ment, that  it  was  opposed  to  an  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  utilities  and  if  the 
utilities  were  Included  under  such  a  pro- 
vision, as  I  believe  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  tentatively  de- 
cided, it  would  be  by  leRislatlve  action, 
and  not  by  administrative  pressure. 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  as  so  often  hap- 
pens, once  we  start  out  upon  a  course 
that  is  in  the  wrong  direction,  we  are  apt 
to  be  propelled  further  in  that  direction 
than  we  intended  to  go. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true.  I  hope 
the  warning  which  I  have  tried  to  serve 
this  morning  may  have  some  influence 
both  on  the  Pederal  Power  Commission 
and  on  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  an  economist,  as  the 
able  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois, 
is,  I  would  like  to  know  if  added  depreci- 
ation allowances  show  up  on  the  books 
of  a  taxpayer  as  additional  profit  or 
whether,  in  fact,  they  do  not  show  up  In 
a  greater  set-aside  reserve  for  deprecia- 
tion, real  or  unreal,  and  that  in  fact  the 
books  may  show  less  profit,  while  the 
dividends  may  be  greater  and  the  cash 
flow  may  be  greater? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
is  correct.  I  think  In  practice  in  these 
cases  the  deductions  were  taken  on  the 
tax  return,  but  the  economies  were  not 
passed  on  at  the  rate  structure  level. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


ARMY  TIMES  CITES  PROBLEM  OP 
SCREENING  IN  CALLUP  OP  RE- 
SERVISTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  27,  1962,  the  Army  Times 
carried  a  most  informative  article  by  Mr. 
Randall  Shoemaker,  which  indicated 
that  a  considerable  number  of  Ready 
Reserve  fillers  have  been  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  by  mistake.  The  article  points 
out  that  this  group  are  not  those  who 
were  victims  of  earlier  administrative  er- 
rors, but  young  men  who  fell  within  a 
"gray"  area  in  which  policy  has  only  re- 
cently been  clarified. 

I  know  of  one  case  in  which  a  young 
man  served  5^2  years  and  was  called 
back  to  duty  in  the  recent  callup.  When 
this  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
military  forces  they  admitted  it  was  a 
mistake  and  promptly  released  him. 
There  are  other  such  cases. 

Because  the  article  deals  objectively 
and  fairly  with  subject  matter  which 
easily  lends  itself  to  sensationalism,  I 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  appear  In  the  Ricord. 

Mr.  President,  the  Imposition  of  mill- 
dary  duty — even  when  validity  and  ac- 
curately imposed — causes  considerable 
sacrifices  in  time  and  loss  of  earning  po- 
tential. Interruptions  in  educational 
plans,  separation  from  home  and  fam- 
ily, to  say  nothing  of  the  more  basic 
sacrifice  of  personal  liberty.  The  im- 
positions resulting  from  an  erroneous 
call  to  military  duty  cannot  be  justified 
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and  there  thould  exist  some  means  by 
which  thew  young  men  might  obtain 
reasonable  recompense.  If  no  means 
exist,  however,  It  wottld  seem  Incimibent 
upon  us  to  proTlde  a  metliod  to  redress 
the  Impositions  to  which  these  younj? 
men  and  their  families  have  been  sub- 
jected. 

This  article  from  the  Army  Times, 
for  which  the  associate  editor  is  Larr>- 
Carney,  points  out  that  there  can  be 
quite  a  large  number  of  people  who  have 
been  erroneously  recalled  to  service, 
after  lonst  years  of  service,  in  the  emer- 
gency call-up 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Army  Times  article  of  January  27.  1962, 
under  the  title  "More  Filler.s  Du*»  Re- 
lease" be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

MoRX  Fillers  Di'i  Release 
(By  RandaJl  Shoemaker) 

Washington — The  Army  has  dUtov ered 
another  group  of  several  himdred— or  jxjs- 
slbly  several  thousand — Ready  Reserve  filler-. 
who  were  called  to  active  duty  by  mistake,  it 
was  learned  this  week. 

The  affected  reservists  are  not  those  who 
were  victims  of  administrative  foulups 
which  came  to  light  earlier  In  the  Berlin 
crisis  buildup.  The  new  group  W(jund  lip 
on  active  duty  because  their  service  obUga- 
ttoiis  fell  within  a  "gray"  area  In  which 
policy  only  recently  has  been  clarified 

Active  Army  commanders  several  week3 
•go  began  checking  records  of  the  40.000  Re- 
serve fillers  In  their  units  to  Identify  those 
eligible  for  release.  FoUowlng  the  policy 
established  when  previous  mistakes  were  du- 
oovered.  the  Individual  Is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  stay  on   active  d\ity  if  he   wl.sl.e.s 

Those   ell>?lble   tot  release   are    fillers    *h  > 
completed  at  least  5  years  of  combined  act!'. p 
duty  and  Reserve  service   before  October   1 
1961,  and  did  not  sl^n  an  agreement  to  bt.iy 
In  the  Ready  Reserve  beyond  that  date. 

In  addition  to  the  screening  of  recalled 
flUers.  the  action  also  calls  for  corps  head- 
quarters to  transfer  many  thousands  of 
Ready  Reserve  reinforcement  pool  members 
to  Standby  Reserve  status.  These  personnel 
were  not  recalled  but  are  otherwise  similar 
to  those  belni?  released  from  active  duty. 

Most  of  the  Individuals  affected  are  ex- 
pected to  be  men  who  originally  enlisted  or 
were  Inducted  before  August  10,  195.5.  the 
date  the  Reserve  Forces  Act  became  efTectlve. 
All  men  entering  the  active  Army  or  a  Re- 
serve component  before  RFA  acquired  an 
8-year  obligation 

Eight-year  oblli<ors.  under  current  l.^w. 
may  qualify  for  transfer  to  Standbv  by  serv- 
ing a  combination  of  active  duty  and  satis- 
factory participation  In  an  accredited  train- 
ing prosram  of  the  Ready  Reserve  for  a  ttjU: 
of  at  least  5  years.  Otherwise,  they  normally 
must  serve  out  the  8  years  in  Ready  status. 

A  key  factor  in  the  current  screening  ac- 
tion waa  a  recent  Army  legal  decision  re>?Hrd- 
Ing  the  definition  of  satisfactory  .service 
Before  RFA,  there  were  no  enforcement  pro- 
visions to  put  teeth  Into  the  Reserve  train- 
ing obligations  and  consequently  there  wits 
no  effective  mandatory  training  program. 
Some  Individuals  volunteered  to  attend  regu- 
lar drills,  but  the  majority  of  reservists  dirt  " 
nothing  because  they  were  not  directly  or- 
dered to  do  anything. 

Reexamining  this  situation,  the  Army  s 
legal  experts  reportedly  decided  these  indi- 
viduals could  not  b«  held  In  Ready  status 
until  th«  end  of  their  8-ycar  terms. 

Another  decision  by  th«  legal  experu  added 
•  oompllcatlon.  Some  8-year  obligors  who 
originally    enlisted    in    the    National    Guard 


or  uaAR  were  never  on  aetlre  duty  before 
the  call-up.  For  this  purpoee,  active  duty 
for  training  Is  not  counted  ae  active  duty 
However,  eren  1  day  of  active  duty.  It  was 
decided,  would  be  sulBclent  to  bring  a  man 
under  the  rule  of  transfer  eligibility  after 
5  years'  combined  service. 

One  group  which  would  benefit  from  this 
loophole  are  former  Guardsmen  who  served 
on  active  duty  In  1057  during  the  Little  Rock 
school  Integration  controversy  and  later  went 
Into  the  rSAR  filler  po<il  If  they  were  re- 
called, and  had  nut  v^/.ur.teered  for  Reserve 
serMce  beyor.d  October  1.  19S1.  they  would 
be  eligible  f  )r  release  fruni  active  duty 


REPOiiT  OP  RESOLUTIONS  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  SOUTHERN  WEIGHTS  L 
MEASURES  ASSOCIATION 

Mr  KEFAUVER  Mr  President,  it  i.s 
with  frreat  pleasure  that  I  offer  for  in- 
.seition  in  the  Congressional  RrroRO  a 
resolution  of  the  Southern  Weights  L 
Mea.si:res  As<:nc;atl(n  adopted  at  their 
conf-  leiice  Cktobt-r  23  26.  1961. 

TTie  association  repre.<;rnLs  17  South- 
ern States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  lias  done  yei~>man  work  in  as^sistinw 
and  pictectinti  thf  consumers  of  the 
South  IncidentaHy,  its  new  president. 
Matt  Jennuit's  li  from  my  own  Stat*-  of 
Tennessee  where  he  serves  as  director, 
division  of  marketing.  State  department 
of  agriculture. 

The  resolution  praises  Senator  Philip 
A.  Hart  for  the  Mifat  progress  he  has 
made  in  the  mvestuaUon  of  musleadint,' 
and  deceptive  packagm;^  and  pledt;es 
him  and  his  aAsociatt's  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  Southern  Wei^ihts  k 
Measures  Association  in  Uiis  endeavor. 

The  investigation  of  packa^'ing  and 
labeling  practices  has,  of  course,  been 
carried  on  as  a  project  of  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
and  has  already  resulted  in  many  worth - 
whil'j  packaging  and  labeling  chan>;es 
benefiting  the  American  consumer. 

When  I  desiiinated  Senator  Hakt  to 
head  that  phase  of  the  subcommittee's 
awrtivities  dealing  with  trade  and  com- 
mercial practices  directly  affectmg  con- 
sumers, I  was  confident  that  he  would  do 
the  kind  of  job  that  would  reflect  favor- 
ably on  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
Now  that  his  inquiry  into  such  practices 
has  become  an  mteural  part  of  our  pro- 
gram, I  am  proud  that  we  have  received 
the  commendation  and  support  of  so  dis- 
tinguished and  important  a  group  as  the 
Southern  Weights  k  Measures  Asso- 
ciation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  pruilod  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Report  or  Rrfwn  t-Tinss  Co.MMrTTFK  or  tuf: 
SoCTHEBN    Weights    &    NIcasubes    Asfn^rw- 

TldN      I.N    CoNfEREN(_r-      Ot-TOBl  R    23    26,    1961 

WherpiLs  Senator  H.^rt,  of  the  U  8  Con- 
gress, U  m<iklng  great  progress  In  his  in- 
vestigation of  misleading  and  decepii\e 
packages;  and 

Whercis  Ins  activities  are  fully  la  accord 
with  our  thinking:    Tlierefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Southern  Wcghtu  <t- 
Meanxire^  Association  an  conference  at  At- 
lanta. Oa  .  October  21  26.  1961).  That  we 
commend  him  and  his  associates  for  the.r 
Investigations  Into  the  purported  practice 
of  putting  into  the  channels  of  trade  pack- 
ages which  are  deceptive  In  form  or  n::, 
or    weight,   or    which    are    so    labeled    as    to 


mlalcid  or  deceive  a  proepectlw  puxehaaer 
as  to  quality  or  quantity  of  oontcnts;  and 
further,  do  pledge  our  support  and  eoopera- 
tlon  In  his  endeavor:   Be  It  furUm 

Retolve*.  That  a  oc^y  of  this  reeolulkn 
be  sent  to  Senator  Hast  and  •  cx>py  be 
spread  on   the    minutes   of   this   eeeoclalloii 

C    O    BAtKX>r«, 

Chattman 

H     K     SMAar. 

L    T    Wuxn. 


1  KIBUTE  TO  JAMES  V.  BENNETT 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ui.sh  to  pxpre.s,s  my  best  wishes  to  Mr 
James  V.  Bennett  upon  the  completion 
of  hi.s  first  25  years  as  Director  ol  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.  The  Nation 
will  indeed  be  iortunate  if  the  record  of 
this  a^'oncy  durinir  the  next  quarte: 
century  is  as  successful  as  it  has  been 
under  his  direction  during  the  last. 

Jini  Beiuictt  s  achievements  and  con- 
tnbutioivs  m  the  field  of  penology  have 
r.uigt'd  far  beyond  those  of  an  exoeUect 
administrator  Because  of  his  accom- 
plishments in  the  Federal  prison  lystem. 
he  has  been  called  upon  by  our  armed 
services,  several  foreign  governments, 
many  States  Including  my  own,  and 
numerous  cities.  Including  those  In  Tcn- 
ne.s.>fe.  He  has  helped  them  work  out 
problems  of  constructing  and  staffing 
tht'ir  prisons,  rehabilitating  prLsoners. 
and  improving  their  laws  governing  the 
commitment  and  custody  of  lawbreakers. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  remember  particularly  an 
occasion  in  1958  when  Mr.  Bennett  en- 
listed my  support  of  a  bill  which  later 
became  Public  Law  85-752.  and  I  was 
happy  to  give  it.  This  law  was  designed 
to  remove  inequities  In  sentences  for 
Federal  crimes,  and  time  and  experience 
have  more  than  proved  Its  worth. 

Skill  and  knowledge  have,  of  course, 
contributed  to  Jim  Bermett's  success. 
But  just  as  important  a  factor.  I  believe, 
has  been  his  humanitarianism — a  con- 
cern for  his  fellow  man  that  best  reveals 
itself  In  the  Bureau's  policy  of  beginning' 
the  rehabilitation  of  an  Inmate  on  his 
first  day  In  prLson. 

Jim  Bennett  is  one  of  our  most  dedi- 
cated public  servants.  He  deserves  every 
salute  that  a  grateful  Nation  can  ac- 
cord him. 
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FORESTRY  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 
AT  ALEXANDRIA.  LA. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
for«  stry  research  program  at  Alexandria. 
La  .  would  be  Kreally  benefited  and  made 
much  more  efficient  through  the  con- 
struction of  a  $900,000  laboratory  which 
has  been  proposed  The  project  Involves 
construction  of  a  modern  laboratory 
and  remodelint,'  of  a  structure  recently 
obtained  as  a  Federal  surplus  building 
Toi;ethcr  these  facilities  would  house  five 
important  lines  of  research:  direct  seed- 
ing and  timber  culture  research,  range 
management,  fire  research,  insect  con- 
trol studies,  and  forest  product*  utiliza- 
tion. 

Mr  President.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
vl.«it  thh  entire  area  last  stmuner. 
Louisiana  Is  becoming  green  again. 
Many  acres  of  land  which  were  nothing 
but  chaired  stumps  now  are  filling  up 


with  young  trees.  It  is  my  hope  that 
some  research  can  be  conducted  to  the 
end  that  all  these  trees,  as  well  as  a  lot 
of  hardwood  located  within  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  can  be  utilized  in  some 
way. 

Forest  products  utilization  is  one  of 
the  most  important  fields  of  research 
that  needs  to  be  intensified.  The  pro- 
gram  at  Alexandria  would  be  developed 
in  close  coordination  with  the  work  at 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.  The  new  laboratory  would 
house  forest  products  investigations  of 
particular  concern  to  the  southern  pine 
and  hardwood  Industry.  It  would  em- 
phasize research  on  the  most  pressing 
current  problems  and  would  bring  to 
the  South  the  much  needed  technical 
applications  of  the  latest  new  develop- 
ments in  this  field. 

Several  years  ago,  the  very  inadequate 
offices  and  laboratory  housing  the 
forestry-  research  program  In  Alexandria 
burned  to  the  ground.  Since  that  time, 
the  scientists  located  there  have  had 
virtually  no  modern  facilities  for  their 
research.  The  proposed  $900,000  labora- 
tory would  not  only  provide  for  these 
workers  but  also  would  enable  other  re- 
search scientists  at  scattered  locations 
and  without  modem  facilities  to  be 
brought  to  this  location.  Their  work 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  this  modern 
laboratory. 

I  express  the  hope  that  work  on  this 
facility  will  be  started  soon. 


HHFA:   AN  ADMINISTRATIVE 
MONSTROSITY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  a  longtime  and  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  proposal  to  establish  a  new 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing, I  have  heard  many  arguments  ad- 
vanced both  for  and  against  such  a  De- 
partment. But  all  of  us  who  have 
spoken  on  this  subject  have  been,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  outside  looking  in.  I  think 
It  is  time  for  us  to  hear  the  views  of  a 
man  who  should  know,  Dr.  Robert 
Weaver,  who  preside.?  over  what  he  has 
aptly  described  as  the  "administrative 
monstrosity"  we  call  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  speech 
by  Dr.  Weaver  on  tht;  subject  of  the  new 
Department,  delivered  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity in  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey 
on  January  31,  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Robert  C.  Weaver,  AoMiNisraATOR, 
HorsiNG  AND  Hoicx  Fdcanci  Agenct,  to 
THE  Urban  STrDiis  (Denier,  RtrrcEsa  Uni- 
vERsrrr,  New  BRrNuwicx,  N.J.,  Jaituart 
31,  1962 

Your  director,  John  Bebout,  waa  remark- 
ably farslghted  when  be  was  planning  this 
lecture  series  last  August.  For  he  arranged 
the  opening  lecture  In  a  week  of  great  sig- 
nificance in  the  development  of  our  national 
policies  in  urban  affairs. 

It  was  Just  1  week  ago  today  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  announced  he  would  send  to 
the  Coivgress  a  reorganization  plan  creating 
a  Cabinet-level  Oepaitment  of  Urban  Af- 
fuirs  and  Housing.  Aiid  yesterday  that  plan 
went  before  Congress  iind  before  the  Nation. 


Ont  or  the  topics  It  was  suggested  I  could 
talk  about  tonlfbt  was  the  role  of  the  Oov- 
•mment  In  urban  affairs. 

Ttaa  action  of  the  President  yesterday  Is  a 
vital  step  in  the  development  of  that  role. 
At  tlM  risk  of  being  eomewbat  leas  •cadcmlc 
than  you  might  have  expected.  I  would  like 
to  talk  about  it.  And  perhaps  in  the  course 
of  the  diacuaalon  you  wUl  still  learn  some- 
thing about  the  phUoeophy  and  the  dynamics 
of  urban  affairs. 

Tour  Urban  Studies  Center  Is  now  in  the 
midst  of  Its  first  year.  As  a  consultant  to 
the  Ford  Foundation  I  was  Interested  In  the 
grant  which  made  the  center  possible.  And 
now,  as  a  Government  official,  I  am  Inter- 
ested ti  the  work  being  carried  on  here. 

When  a  grant  for  the  Urban  Studies  Cen- 
ter was  proposed  to  the  Ford  Foundation 
many  of  the  same  questions  were  raised  that 
are  now  being  raised  aljout  the  EJepartment 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 

Why,  It  was  asked,  was  such  a  center 
needed?  Academic  disciplines  are  well  de- 
fined and  jealously  protected.  Were  not  the 
traditional  disciplines  carrying  out  all  the 
research  ttiat  was  needed,  and  training  all 
the  specialists  that  were  needed?  Why 
create  a  center  with  a  subject  cutting  across 
these  disciplines,  and  confusing  them? 

Our  answers  to  these  questions  came  ulti- 
mately from  history:  Urban  studies  had  be- 
come BO  vital  to  our  knowledge  of  current 
problems  that  they  needed  a  focus — a  center 
where  the  reeources  of  all  the  traditional 
disciplines  could  be  concentrated,  and  the 
benefits  they  had  to  offer  coordinated. 

This  waa  not  a  simple  concept  to  grasp, 
or  an  easy  one  to  convey  to  other  people. 
But  we  persuaded  enough  people  of  its 
validity,  the  center  was  established,  and  now 
It  Is  proving  Itself. 

In  helping  to  establl&h  the  center  we  were 
responding  on  the  academic  level  to  many 
of  the  same  demands  that  now  can  be  felt 
on  Government.  And  we  were  reaching  to- 
ward solutions  at  the  academic  level  that 
we  are  now  reaching  toward  In  Government. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message.  Just 
a  few  days  ago,  the  President  said  "both 
equity  and  commonsense  require  that  our 
Nation's  urban  areas — containing  three- 
fourths  of  our  population — sit  as  equals  at 
the  Cabinet  table.  I  urge  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing." 

Propoeals  for  the  creation  of  such  a  De- 
p>artment  have  been  before  the  Congress 
many  yvKn.  Tliey  have  been  thoroughly 
Investigated  and  considered  by  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  And  the  Government 
Operations  Committees  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  have  approved  bills  that 
would  establish  such  a  Department. 

The  reasons  given  by  these  committees  for 
establishing  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing  are  these: 

To  improve  the  administration  of  Federal 
programs  in  these  fields. 

To  provide  leadership  In  the  executive 
branch  of  our  CJovemment  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  activities  In  these  fields. 

To  encourage  State,  county,  local,  and 
private  efforts  to  solve  the  numerous  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  rapid  growth  of  our 
urban  areas. 

To  insure  that  the  needs  and  interests  of 
those  who  live  in  those  urban  areas  are 
adequately  represented  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Department  of  Ur- 
ban Affairs  and  Housing  often  fear  creation 
of  a  new  Federal  bureaucracy  and  a  mush- 
rooming of  Federal  expenditiu-es.  They 
sometimes  cite  the  growth  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  an 
example. 

This  is  a  fear  which  confuses  cause  and 
effect.  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  was  created  because,  as 
President  Elsenhower  said:  "Such  action  la 
demanded  by  the  importance  and  magnitude 


of  these  functions,  which  affect  the  well- 
being  of  mtlliona  of  our  citlaeiM." 

The  importance  and  magnitude  of  those 
functions  did  not  stop  growing  because  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare was  created.  They  oontlBaMi  to  grow 
as  Congress  added  to  tiiem.  And  Congress 
would  have  added  to  them  whether  or  not 
the  Department  had  been  estabUahed. 

The  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  under  the  reorganization  plan  does 
not,  and  could  not,  create  any  new  govern- 
menUl  function.  Instead  It  establishes  a 
more  efficient  administrative  stnicture  for 
the  performance  of  the  functions  already  au- 
thorized by  Congress  and  assigned  to  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

The  additional  cost  of  the  new  Department 
would  be  $61,400 — the  compensation  of  the 
seven  senior  officials  of  that  Department 
less  the  salaries  now  being  paid  for  posi- 
tions in  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  which  would  be  abolished  or  become 
unnecessary. 

The  management  efficiencies  made  possible 
by  the  new  Department  would  offset  that 
cost  several  times  over. 

To  understand  the  need  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hotulng  one 
really  needs  to  understand  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency — and  there  are  not 
many  people  who  do. 

I  once  made  some  of  my  associates  un- 
happy by  describing  the  HHFA  as  an  "ad- 
ministrative monstrosity."  That  may  not 
have  been  proper  bureaucratic  language. 
But  it  was  a  pretty  accurate  description. 
And  it  is  about  time  something  was  done 
about  It. 

The  Hoiislng  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
came  into  being  In  1S47,  under  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  of  President  Truman's.  Its  ptir- 
pose  was  to  bring  order  Into  the  housing  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  as  this 
Nation  rushed  to  meet  housing  needs  pent 
up  during  15  years  of  depression  and  war. 

At  first  the  activities  of  the  HHFA  were 
prlmarUy  concerned  with  housing — ^the  low- 
rent  housing  programs  of  the  Public  Hotx&lng 
Administration  and  the  insurance  of  home 
mortgages  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration. 

But  over  the  years  Congress  has  steaxilly 
expanded  the  responslbUities  of  the  Agency 
in  the  area  of  urban  affairs.  In  194S  the 
slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal  programs 
were  authorized.  In  1950  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  became  part  of 
the  Agency.  In  1954  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Community  Facilities 
Administration  were  established  within  the 
HHFA 

Today  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  is  no  longer  an  agency  concerned 
primarily  with  housing  and  home  finance. 
Whether  we  call  it  an  agency  or  a  depart- 
ment, it  is  the  arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  administers  its  program  of  ur- 
ban affairs  and  housing.  And  these  are 
programs  which  Congress  has  been  steadily 
increasing  and  elaborating. 

We  should  not  continue  indefinitely  cre- 
ating new  programs,  expanding  old  ones,  and 
turning  everything  over  to  the  same  creak- 
ing bureaucracy.  Sooner  or  later  a  point  is 
recu:hed  when  the  administrative  structure 
must  be  changed,  or  it  can  no  longer  do 
what  is  demanded  of  it. 

We  are  now  far  past  the  point  with  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  By 
every  test  of  efficiency,  of  Intelligent  man- 
agement, and  of  good  government  there 
must  be  a  consolidation  and  reorganization 
of  functions  within  this  Agency  if  duplica- 
tion, conflicts,  and  waste  are  to  be  elimi- 
nated. And  this  Is  one  purpoee  of  the  reor- 
ganization plan  proposed  fc^  the  President. 

Whenever  we  succeed  In  demonstrating 
that  establishing  a  Department  ot  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  will  not  of  itself  enlarge 
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th«  funcUona  of  Oormuiwnt,  lncr*M«  Oor- 
•rnmvnt  •pending,  or  ermX»  »  new  biireeuc- 
rftcy,  w«  •roUM  otber  mlaglTlngi. 

TtMn  It  to  arfviad  tHat  Um  new  Depart- 
ment wUl  not  do  anytblng  beyond  wh»t  U 
now  being  done — ao  why  bottior? 

In  reply  we  have  to  recall  again  the  cri- 
teria tn  eetabllahlng  other  departmenta :  the 
Importance  and  the  magnitude  of  the  func- 
tlona  Involved,  and  the  number  of  persona 
whoae  well-being  la  affected. 

The  function  of  the  Department  of  Urban 
AlTalra  and  Houalng  wo\ild  be  to  aaalat  States, 
communities,  and  i^-lvate  Interests  In  the 
preparation  of  comprehensive  plans  for  com- 
munity development  and  redevelopment;  the 
elimination  of  slums  and  blight  through 
clearance  and  rehabilitation;  the  planning 
and  construction  of  redevelopments  to  pro- 
vide better  homes  for  Americans,  better  loca- 
tions for  the  offices  and  shops  where  they 
work,  and  better  commerclai  facilities  to 
serve  them;  the  preservation  of  open  space 
tn  urban  areas  for  recreation  and  conserva- 
tion; the  preservation  and  development  of 
urban  transportation  systems;  the  planning 
and  construction  of  community  facilities, 
the  financing  of  residential  construction  and 
rehabilitation;  the  financing  of  home  owner- 
ship; the  financing  of  home  improvements. 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  market  fur 
Oovernment-lnsured  mortgages. 

All  of  these  are  matters  of  major  public 
Importance,  for  which  policies  should  be  set 
at  the  Cabinet  level. 

The  provision  of  good  housing  for  lower - 
Income  families  has  to  be  coordinated  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  meet  other  needs 
of  those  families 

The  provision  of  good  housing  for  those 
who  live  on  our  Indian  reservations  has  to 
be  coordinated  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior 

The  relationship  between  programs  for 
urban,  suburban  and  rural  housing  has  to  be 
coordinated  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Programs  for  the  provision  of  housing  at 
or  near  military  bases  must  be  coordinated 
with  the  plans  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Operations  In  the  home  mortgage  market 
must  be  carefully  coordinated  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

Assistance  to  communities  for  the  preser- 
vation of  open  space  for  recreation  and  con- 
servation must  be  coordinated  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Assistance  to  communities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  systems  of  mass  trans- 
portation must  be  coordinated  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  which  U  responsible 
for  our  Federal  highway  program. 

President  Kennedy  has  not  waited  for  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing  to  begin  his  efforU  to  achieve 
this  coordination  He  began  it  as  soon  as 
he  took  office  and  has  worked  at  It  ever 
since 

His  profjosal  for  the  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  Is  an  essential  next  sit- p 
In  this  continuing  endeavor. 

The  magnitude  of  the  functions  which 
would  be  brought  under  the  new  Departnie-u 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Houalng  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  for  Its  creation  For  it 
does  not  make  sense  that  Government  ac- 
tivities of  such  magnitude  should  be  carried 
on  ouUlde  the  highest  council  of  G<jvern- 
ment. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
David  E  Bell,  pointed  out  in  his  testimony 
on  the  President's  proposal  that  only  3 
of  the  10  departmenta  now  In  the  Cabinet 
have  larger  gross  expenditures  than  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  Thi-se 
expenditures  In  fiscal  year  I960,  he  told  the 
Congreaa,  were  94.6  billion— more  than  all 
departments  save  Defense.  Treasury,  and 
Agrlcultxure. 


One  of  the  major  actlvltlM  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  U  the  provision 
of  credit  assistance  to  private  and  public 
borrowers  and  grants  to  local  public  agencies. 
For  flacal  year  1901  the  Agency's  new  oocn- 
mltnMnts,  overall,  to  Insure  private  loans 
and  make  direct  loans  and  mortgage  pur- 
chases amounted  to  an  estimated  %\2  bil- 
lion— or  almost  two-thirds  of  the  financing 
assistance  provided  by  all  Federal  credit 
programs 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration^ 
which  would  continue  as  an  entity  within 
the  proposed  Department — last  year  Insured 
the  mortgages  on  about  one  out  of  every  five 
of  the  new  housing  units  built  In  the  coun- 
try The  total  amount  of  FHA  Insurance 
which  has  been  written  Is  over  $72  billion  — 
making  the  FHA  one  of  the  largest  insurance 
operations  In  the  world. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Ass<x-1- 
ation  which  would  also  remain  an  entity 
within  the  proposed  Department  last  year 
bought  and  sold  over  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  mortgages,  and  Increased  Its  total  hold- 
ings to  over  W  billion 

Major  Increases  in  the  progrnnis  of  the 
H(^using  and  Ht)me  Finance  Agency  were  au- 
thorized by  the  Huu.smg  Act  of  1961  and 
a.'e  provided  for  In  the  budget  the  President 
has  Just  submitted  for  fiscal   1963 

These  budget  proposals  anticipate  92  5 
billion  In  urban  renewal  activity  and  special 
housing  financing— more  than  a  third  greater 
than  the  program  levels  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  FHA  mortgage  commitments  are  ex- 
pected to  Increase  13  percent  over  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  the  number  of  units  of 
public  houslni?  contract*  are  expected  to 
Increase  17  percent 

What  budget  levels  the  Congress  will 
determine  remains  to  be  seen,  of  course 
But  It  Is  obvious  that  the  magnitude  of 
Federal  activity  In  this  field  will  continue 
to  Increase — whether  or  not  the  new  Depart- 
ment Is  created 

The  number  of  persons  affected  by  Its  pro- 
grams Is  another  strong  argument  for  estab- 
lishing a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing 

The  shift  In  population  from  rural  t<.i 
urban  areas  Is  perhaps  the  single  most 
dramatic  development  of  our  time.  It  Is  a 
worldwide  phenomenon,  going  on  In  both 
under-developed  and  highly  developed  coun- 
tries regardleM  of  their  political  or  economic 
systems  or  the  level  of  their  culture. 

In  this  country  it  has  transformed  a 
predominantly  rural  and  agricultural  coun- 
try to  one  that  Is  predominantly  urban  and 
Industrial  Yet  our  Institutional  forms— 
of  which  our  Government  Is  only  one^have 
not  kept  pace  with  this  transformation  The 
President's  proposed  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  Is  one  attempt  to  adapt 
our  Government  to  this  reality 

In  1789  when  our  Constitution  went  Into 
effect,  there  were  only  24  communities  In  the 
country  with  a  population  of  2.500  or  more 
The  combined  population  of  those  urban 
areas  was  202  000.  or  5  percent  of  the  total 
population   of   3  9    million    persona 

A  century  later  when  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  ral.sed  to  Cabinet  status, 
80  percent  df  our  population  lived  In  rural 
.iresLs    and    only    20    percent    was    urban 

Today,  however.  130  of  the  184  million 
.Americans  live  in  urban  areas  Two-thlrds 
of  our  population  Increase  In  the  l.vst  dec- 
ade was  In  metropolitan  areas  Virtually 
all  uf  our  fut'ire  population  growth — esti- 
mated at  90  million  in  the  next  20  years  - 
will   tiike  pl.ice  ;n   those  arc.is 

In  his  message  to  Congress  yesterday, 
tr:i:usm:tt:ng  the  re.  rganization  plan  for  the 
new    Department.    President    Kennedy    said 

The  times  we  live  In  urgently  call  for 
this  action  In  a  few  short  decades  we  have 
pa.ssed  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  way  of 
life,  in  a  few  short  decades  more  we  shall 
be  a  Nation  of  vastly  expanded  popula- 
tion,    living     in     expanded     urban     areas    in 


housing  that  does  not  now  eslat.  wrrad  by 
conununlty  faclUtlea  that  do  not  now  extot, 
moving  about  by  means  of  syatMiia  ol  urban 
transportation  that  do  not  now  astot.  The 
challenge  Is  great  and  the  tlm*  to  abort. 

"Our  cities  and  the  people  who  live  in 
and  near  them  need  and  deserve  an  adequate 
voice  In  the  high  council  of  OoTemment 
The  executive  branch  and  the  Congreaa  need 
an  adequate  Instrument  to  aaatot  them  In 
the  formulation  and  execution  of  policy  con- 
cerning urban  affairs  and  houalng.  States 
and  local  governing  bodies  urgently  need 
an  agency  at  the  department  level  to  assist 
them  In  formulating  and  carrying  out  their 
local  progranos  for  dealing  with  thaaa  jn'ob- 
lems.  All  these  needs  can  baat  be  met 
through  the  establishment  of  the  Depart- 
ment provided  for  In  thto  reorganlxatlon 
plan," 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  open  this 
series  of  lectures  marking  the  centennial  of 
the  act  creitint;  our  land  grant  colleges — 
a  ceniennial  coinciding  with  the  establtoh- 
ment  of  the  Department  of  AgrtexUttire. 

It  la  significant.  I  think,  that  thto  cen- 
tennial should  come  at  a  time  whan  our 
country  is  preparing  to  take  another  im- 
portant step  In  Federal  aid  to  education,  and 
also  to  establish  another  Important  depart- 
ment of  Government 

Those  who  profess  to  fear  the  conse- 
quences (f  Federal  aid  to  education  should 
give  some  thought  to  the  history  of  the  land 
grant  c(  lieges,  such  as  Rutgers.  For  It  was 
Fedenil  aid  to  education  In  the  form  of 
land  graiiU  that  made  possible  the  great 
contrlhutlons  made  by  those  college*  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  Nation. 

Ill  considering  the  establishment  of  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Afflairs  and  Houalng  we 
should  give  thought  to  the  precedent  to  be 
found  In  the  establishment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

In  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress. 
President    Lincoln   said 

Agriculture.  cj)nfessedly  the  largest  In- 
ters.vi  of  the  Nation,  has  not  a  department 
nor  a  bureau,  but  a  clerkship  only,  as- 
signed to  it  In  the  Qovernment.  While  It 
is  fortunate  that  this  great  Interest  U  to 
Independent  In  lu  nature  as  to  not  have  de- 
manded and  extorted  more  from  the  Oorern- 
ment.  I  respectfully  ask  Congress  to  consider 
whfTher  something  more  cannot  be  given 
\ oiuntarlly  with  general  advantage." 

A  century  has  passed  since  Lincoln  penned 
th  '»e  words  The  largest  Interest  of  otir  Na- 
tion t.>day  Is  In  Its  urban  areas.  We  know 
that  those  areas  are  Inadequately  represented 
at  many  levels  of  government.  And  It  Is 
time,  some  of  us  believe,  to  "reapectfully 
ask  Congress  whether  something  more  can- 
not ije  given  voluntarily  with  general 
advantage  ' 

Here  at  the  Urbm  Studies  Center  you  are 
pioneering  on  the  urban  frontier.  A  neces- 
sary prerequisite  of  Intelligent  Government 
p<'iicy  is  knowledge  knowledge  based  both 
on  polirlcal  Judgments  and  on  reaearch. 

If  we  ,ire  to  cope  with  the  myriad  prob- 
loms  resulting  from  the  era  of  intensive 
urban  growth  Inuj  which  we  now  have  en- 
tered we  will  need  men  who  have  been 
trained  to  understand  and  assiiBa  those  prob- 
lem)., men  with  the  Invagination  to  find  st)- 
lutlons  the  diligence  to  research  them,  and 
the  Judirment  to  implement  them. 

I'-  w.us  my  hope  as  a  consultant  to  the 
F  rd  P  und.ttion  when  the  Urban  Studies 
Center  was  first  proposed,  that  It  could  be 
the  vehicle  not  only  for  the  performance  of 
this  research,  but  also  for  the  training  of 
men  who  will  be  needed  to  apply  the  results 
of  that  research 

Y ou  h.ive  made  an  excellent  beginning  In 
the  first  year  of  the  Institute.  I  look  for- 
w.ird  etkierly  to  watching  your  progress  In 
the  future  And  I  hope  that  as  a  result  of 
your  {)rt>gre8s  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties m  addition  to  those  which  have  al- 
r-'ady  done  so — will  establish  similar  centers. 
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TlM  VICE  PRCBIDENT.  Is  then  far- 
ther momloc  bmlBen?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closetL 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
THUliSDAY 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  Iti  deliberations  today 
it  stand  in  adjournment  to  meet  at  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Thursday  next. 

The  VICE  PRE8IDKNT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OP  BUSINESS 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRBSIDKNT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Delaware  for 
a  imanimous-conaeiAt  request. 

Hie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  have  a  state- 
ment to  make? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
▼ery  courteous.    I  sliall  be  glad  to  wait. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  need  10  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  take  over  10  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
yielding  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Deiaware? 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  How  much  time 
did  the  Senator  ask? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Ten  minutes. 
Is  there  objection  t<j  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  yielding  10  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  without  objection  the  Senator 
from  E>elaware  is  recognized. 


FANCY  BOOKKEEPING  ON  THE  NEW 
FRONTIER 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Kennedy  administration 
is  boasting  a  $1^  billion  reduction  in  its 
inventories  of  surplus  agriculture  com- 
modities. 

Today  I  wish  to  discuss  how  this  is 
merely  a  phantom  $1^2  billion  reduction 
in  the  Government's  investment  in  its 
inventories  of  surplus  agriculture  com- 
modities, and  I  will  show  how  this 
imaginary  claim  of  $m  billion  reduc- 
tion l,s  in  reality  merely  the  result  of 
some  "fancy"  bookkeeping  on  the  New 
Frontier, 

On  January  12,  1962,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  issued  a  report  stating 
that  as  of  November  30.  1961.  the  total 
investment  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  price  support  loans  and 
inventories  amounted  to  $7,647,236,000 
and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
on  December  31,  1960.  the  investment 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
surplus  agriculture  commodities  had 
been  $9,228,604,000.  Thus  they  showed 
a  reduction  of  agriculture  commodities 


durtaff  the  first  11  months  on  the  New 
ftoDtier  of  apisroximately  $1^  billion. 

The  President.  In  his  form  message  as 
sent  to  the  Coogress  mider  date  of 
January  80. 1M2.  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Government  sto(±8  of  farm 
products  have  been  reduced  for  the  first 
time  in  9  years  and  when  his  ad- 
ministration had  taken  over  early  last 
year  the  inventories  had  amounted  to 
over  $9  billion.  I  quote  from  his  message : 

By  tiia  higtnntng  at  IMl— when  the  emer- 
gency legislation  wa«  Introduced  to  reduce 
InventorliM — the  Ccmmodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tkm  had  over  $8  bllUon  In  loans  and  In- 
ventorlea. 

In  his  press  conference  of  February  1. 
when  commenting  upon  the  excess  In- 
ventories In  our  strategic  stockpiling 
program  he  referred  to  the  value  of  our 
surplus  farm  products  now  in  storage  as 
being  less  than  $7.7  billion. 

Last  year  the  New  Frontier  admin- 
istration under  its  feed  grains  program 
spent  nearly  $700  million,  paying  the 
American  farmers  to  reduce  their 
acreage  of  feed  grains — com,  sorghums, 
et  cetera — but  this  program  was  a  dismal 
failure  as  evidence  by  the  fact  that  in- 
stead of  getting  a  reduction  of  20  million 
acres  of  com — based  upon  their  own  re- 
port— the  1961  com  acreage  was  reduced 
by  only  15.4  million  acres. 

Thus,  In  1961  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture paid  over  $150  million  for  the 
removal  from  production  of  4^  million 
phantom  acres,  acreage  which  never 
would  have  been  put  in  feed  grains  any- 
way. 

To  cover  up  this  multimillion-dollar 
failure  the  Kennedy  administration  has 
merely  changed  its  bookkeeping  system, 
and  after  juggling  a  few  figures  they  now 
come  up  with  the  fantastic  claim  of  a 
$1%  billion  reduction  during  the  first 
11  months  imder  the  New  Frontier  ad- 
ministration in  the  Government's  invest- 
ment In  inventories  of  surplus  agricul- 
ture commodities. 

I  will  now  show  that  this  claim  of  a 
$1^  billion  reduction  in  the  Govern- 
ment's investment  in  Inventories  of  sur- 
plus agriculture  commodities  is  Just  as 
unrealistic  as  was  Mr.  Kennedy's  cam- 
paign dream  about  a  missile  shortage. 

In  fact.  Instead  of  a  $1 V2  billion  reduc- 
tion there  have  actually  been  increases 
in  the  Government's  stockpile  of  practi- 
cally all  commodities  except  cotton. 

This  is  how  the  bo(As  were  juggled  to 
create  this  false  impression: 

COKM 

On  December  31,  1960.  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation's  books  showed  1,- 
471,276,985  bushels  of  com  in  Inventory 
which  were  carried  at  a  value  of  $2,444,- 
716,557.76.  On  November  30,  1961,  this 
administration,  after  having  paid  nearly 
$700  million  to  farmers  not  to  grow 
grain,  ended  up  with  an  inventory  of 
corn  totaling  1,472.845,459  bushels,  or  an 
actual  increase  in  corn  inventories  of 
1,568,494  bushels.  Now  comes  the  fancy 
New  Frontier  style  of  bookkeeping.  To 
show  a  reduction  in  the  overall  inven- 
tories they  merely  reduced  the  valuation 
of  this  larger  Inventory  of  com  from 
$2,444,716,557.76  to  a  lower  valuation  of 
$1,878,186,125.28.  This  gave  them  an 
imaginary  reduction  of  $566,530,432.48  in 


the  Qovemment's  investment  in  its  in- 
Tsntary  of  eom.  This  reduotion  in  in- 
▼cntorr  was  dalmed  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  in  reality  tfaegr  actoaily  had 

over  IVz  million  more  bushds  of  corn 
on  hand. 

wiuaT 

The  Frontiersmen  followed  the  same 
procedure  in  Juggling  the  vabies  of  their 
inventories  of  wheat.  For  iiwtanoe.  on 
December  31,  19«0,  the  Oommodity 
Credit  C(Mporatian  rqwrted  a  wheat  in- 
ventory of  1.132,960,901  bushels  with  a 
total  valuatlfcxi  as  of  that  date  of  $2J>48,- 
309.682.55.  Their  inventory  as  of  No- 
vember 30,  1961,  was  1.145,343.252  bush- 
els upon  which  they  placed  a  valuation 
of  only  $2,269,493,531.22.  Thus,  they 
showed  a  reduction  in  this  category  of 
$678,816,151^3,  although  wheat  Inven- 
tories had  actually  been  increased  by 
12,382,351  bushels. 

cauLZB  BoaoHmcs 

On  December  31, 1960,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  boolES  show  an  in- 
ventory of  311.965.117  hundredweight 
of  grain  sorghums  upon  which  they 
placed  a  valuation  of  $858,355,475.58. 
During  the  succeeding  11  m(mths  the 
Government's  inventory  of  grain  sor- 
ghums was  increased  by  38,407.575  hun- 
dredweight to  a  totid  of  350,372,092  hun- 
dredweight, but  again  In  an  effort  to 
deceive  the  American  people  Into  think- 
ing that  under  this  administration's 
agriculture  program  progress  was  being 
made  toward  a  reduction  in  agriculture 
inventories  they  reduced  the  valuation 
of  this  higher  inventory  to  $670,700,- 
139.92,  or  a  reduction  of  $187,655,335.66. 
On  grain  sorghum  during  1961  there  was 
actually  an  increase  of  over  38  million 
hundredweight  in  inventories  but  the 
New  Frontier  claimed  a  reduction  of  over 
$187  million. 

These  three  discrepancies  alone  ac- 
count for  $1,433,001,919.47  of  the  Presi- 
dent's imaginary  progress  toward  reduc- 
ing agriculture  commodity  Inventories. 

COTTON 

It  is  true  that  the  Department  did  re- 
duce the  inventories  on  cotton  during 
this  first  11 -month  period  of  1961.  Cot- 
ton inventories  were  reduced  from  4,- 
969,016  bales  on  December  31.  1960,  to 
1,448,750  bales  on  November  30,  1961. 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
valuation  of  such  inventories  of  around 
$590  million,  but  this  reduction  was 
many  times  offset  by  the  over  $1^  billion 
increases  in  inventories  of  com.  wheat, 
grain  sorghums,  butter,  cheese,  and  dried 
milk.    For  instance: 

BUTTEK 

There  has  been  a  $80  million  increase 
in  the  Government's  inventory  of  butter 
during  the  first  11  months  of  tJie  Ken- 
nedy administration.  One  of  their  first 
actions  was  to  raise  the  price  supports 
on  dairy  products.  This  step  was  taken 
over  the  opposition  of  many  farm  leaders 
and  many  of  us  In  Congress  who  warned 
that  while  the  immediate  benefits  of  this 
action  might  be  pleasant  to  the  farmers 
the  long-range  results  would  be  disas- 
trous. The  result  of  the  Government's 
action  last  year  was  that  Inventories  of 
butter  Jumped  from  66,295,284  pounds  on 
December  31,  1960,  valued  at  $39,603,095, 
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to  199.610.965  pounds  valued  at  $120.- 
544.151.13  on  November  30.  1961.  or  an 
Increase  In  inventories  of  133.315.681 
pounds  and  a  dollar  Increase  of  $80,- 
940.456.13. 

OKIZD   U.VLX. 

During  the  same  11 -month  period  in- 
ventories of  dried  milk  skyrocketed. 
They  Jumped  from  279.836.322  pounds 
valued  at  $39,520,452.94  on  December  31, 
1960.  to  355.429.573  pounds  valued  at 
$56,504,349.63  at  the  end  of  November 
30.  1961.  This  was  an  increase  in  dried 
milk  inventories  of  75.593.251  pounds  or  a 
dollar  Increase  in  Inventories  of  $17,043.- 

896.69. 

ci 


Under  the  Kennedy  administration  the 
Oovemment's  Inventories  of  cheese 
Jumped  from  zero  on  December  30,  1960, 
to  57.627.324  pounds  valued  at  $21,894,- 
770.98  at  the  end  of  November  1961 

This  represents  a  total  Increase  in  in- 
ventories of  dairy  products — butter, 
dried  milk,  and  cheese — of  around  $120 
million  during  the  first  11  months  of  the 
Kennedy  administration. 

The  actual  figures  prove  that  there  ctn 
be  no  possible  Justification  for  the  ficti- 
tious claim  that  under  the  New  Frontier 
they  have  reduced  the  inventories  of 
wheat,  com.  and  grain  sorghums  by 
around  $1.4  billion  during  the  first  11 
months  of  their  administration.  The  fine 
print  in  their  own  books  shows  actual  in- 
creases in  inventories  of  all  three  com- 
modities. 

This  fictitious  claim  of  a  $1'2  billion 
reduction  in  inventories  of  surplus  agri- 
culture commodities  was  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  the 
Kennedy  administrations  feed  grain.s 
program  of  1961  was  a  complete  fl/zJe 
and  to  kid  the  American  taxpayers  and 
in  particular  to  fool  the  American  farm- 
ers into  believing  that  they  are  actually 
making  progress  under  the  New  Fron- 
tier's agricultural  program. 

At  a  time  of  the  year  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  expecting  all  Ameri- 
can t ixpayers  to  render  a  proper  ac- 
counting of  their  1961  earnings  the  least 
the  administration  could  do  is  to  be 
equally  as  honest  in  reporting  to  the 
people  on  its  own  operations. 


STOCKPILING 


Mr      WILLIAMS    of     Delaware      Mr 

President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Inserted  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled.  'Kennedy  Impaled  on  Own 
StockpUinat  Petard?"  This  article  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kknkeot  Impaled  on  Own  Stockpiling 
Pttabo? 

(By  Donald  I  Rogers  > 
Ther«  can  b«  no  doubt  that  the  •tockplUng 
procllTltl««  of  th*  VS.  Oovernment  are — 
and  always  hare  be«n — Bomethlng  to 
m«rlt  not  only  conatant  lupervUlon  but  fre- 
quent Investigation.  It  U  an  amualng  part 
of  the  legend  that  until  a  few  years  baclc 
the  Army  maintained  a  fairly  lubetantlal 
stockpile  of  cavalry  saddles  along  with  Its 
unused  hoards  of  canned  hamburgers  and 
tinned  wllUe-be«f. 


Unless  there  Is  a  big  scandal  brewing,  bow- 
ever.  as  Washington  correspondents  have 
been  hinting.  President  Kenned;  displayed 
unusual  irresponsibility  In  bis  purely  gra- 
tuitous and  unsubstantiated  statement  that 
there  had  been  "unconscionable  profits"  In 
the  stockpiling  program. 

If  Mr  Kennedy  wants  an  Investigation  of 
stockpiling,   he  should   have  asked    for   It 

If.  however,  he  wanted  to  make  an  In- 
dictment of  the  business  community  (whose 
support  he  has  been  wooing) ,  that  Is  exactly 
what  he  did 

With  his  Ul-advlsed  Indictment  of  the 
businessman,  though,  he  also  Indicted  his 
own  administration,  for  he  clearly  pointed 
up  the  fact  that  the  Oovernment  which  he 
wants  to  have  supervise  economics  for  every- 
one everywhere,  can't  even  handle  its  own 
economic  and   business   aJTalrs   pruptTly 

For  the  stockpiling  Is  done  by  Oovern- 
ment. not  by  business  The  Oovernment 
does   the   buvlng,    bii.^iness     the   selling; 

Oovernment  buying  of  strategic  materials 
has  been  based  or.  two  basic  Ideas  i  1  )  To 
stockpile  things  that  must  be  shipped  to 
this  ctmntry  from  foreK^n  port*  and  thus 
mlRht  be  In  doubtful  supply  during  a  w^r 
and  (2)  to  sti>ckp'.;e  things  mined  or  pro- 
duced domeytically  that  normally  were  not 
mined  nr  produced  In  sulTlclent  rapficlty  to 
enable  the  countrv  to  fltcht  a  war 

In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  profits  In- 
volved were  turned  over  to  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers In  the  case  <jf  the  Utter  i  domestic 
producers;  prices  paid  by  the  Oovernment 
were  usuallv  destitute  prices  paid  to  keep 
an  operati  in  In  business  or  to  Increase  ca- 
pacity 

This   was   not   particularly  true  In   alumi- 
num  1  as  It  w.is  in  silver  and  other  metals  i 
but  since    the   President   singled   out   alumi- 
num,   it    might    be    well    to    give    that    area 
some  conald*Tat:on 

At  the  outset  of  World  War  II  aluminum 
was  In  desperately  short  supply  .\s  a  result, 
the  Oovernment  created  .several  muItlbU- 
llon-doUar    aluminum    prrxlucing    plants 

It  built  up  the  producing  capacity  of  the 
American  aluminum  industry  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  create  plants  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  nearer  the  source  of  supply 
lOhana.  for  Instance! 

-At  war's  end.  anxious  to  get  out  of  busi- 
ness the  Oovernment  sold  Its  aluminum 
plants  to  Reynolds.  Kaiser  and  others  at 
le».s  than  cost  and  obliged  them  to  go  into 
business  against  an  established  giant  like 
Alcoa 

Betimes  the  stockpiling  of  aluminum  con- 
tinued -  at  the  behfst  of  Oovernment.  at 
prices   fixed   by  Oovernment 

But  what  Is  the  biggest  problem  besetting 
the  aluminum  Industry  today''  It  is  over- 
capacity 

Overcapacity  Is  the  problem  In  uranium 
itK).  though  It  was  only  a  few  years  back 
that    the  Oovernment  couldn't   buy   enough 

of     It 

It  wasn't  until  Uncle  .Sam  had  urged  proe- 
pTt^TS  to  go  into  all  parts  of  the  globe 
seeking  uranium  ores  that  It  was  discovered 
that  the  one  thing  the  old  world  seems  U> 
be  loaded  with  Is  uranium  We  didn't  need 
s<)  much      stockpiling  ended 

This  Is  only  U)  point  out  that  stockpiling 
requirements  change  from  week  to  week, 
month  to  m<inth  Only  a  short  time  ago 
the  Oovernment  couldn't  buy  enough  lith- 
ium because  it  was  regarded  as  the  beet  of 
the  high  energy  fuels  for  missiles  Later, 
scientists  changed  their  minds  Tlie  stock- 
piling ceased 

Some  armchair  strategUU  say  we  should 
stockpile  for  a  3-  to  6-year  war  Others  say 
we  needn't  bother  because  any  war  of  the 
future  may  be  ended  In  a  few  days 

Yet  commmsense  Indicates  that  It  Isn  t  war 
we're  ccmcerned  with  s/i  much  as  s.iurce  of 
sipply  Take  tin  The  principal  supply 
conies    from    Latin    Anii-rlca    »hcr>     anvotie 


must  admit,  the  poMlbiUty  exlsu  that  the 
United  States  could  become  pcnona  non 
grata.  The  second,  and  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  only  other  source  of  supply  of  tin 
Is  from  the  Congo.  This  Is  an  area  where 
the  source  could  be  shut  off  at  any  time 

Under  these  conditions,  who's  to  measure 
the  length  of  time  a  stockpile  ahould  serve 
us' 

The  Important  thing  Is  that  moat  of  this 
strategic  stockpile  has  a  market  value.  If 
we  have  overb<iught  In  any  or«.  metal,  or 
product,  moet  of  them  can  b«  sold  at  cur- 
rent market  prices,  and  that  ahould  mean. 
In  moet  cases,  that  they  can  b«  aold  at  a 
profit 

So  what  s  so  bad  about  all  thUT 


PEOPLF -TO -PEOPLE  SENATOR  —  A 
TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HARRY 
BYRD 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pre.sident,  there  appeared  In  the  Peb- 
ruury  7  Issue  of  the  Philadelphia  ETvenlng 
Bulletin,  an  excellent  article  written  by 
Mr  Holmes  Alexander  entitled  "People- 
to-People  Senator." 

In  this  article  a  well-deserred  tribute 
i.s  paid  to  one  of  the  ablest  Members  of 
the  I'  S  Senate — Senator  Harit  P.  Byrd. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RrroRD 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a.s  follows 

People- TO -Pkopli  Sbnato« 
I  By  Holmes  Alexander) 

W\sH!NcTON  The  U3  Senate,  like  life 
lt.se'.f  Is  full  of  pleasant  surprlsea  Senator 
Harst  Btro  one  of  the  best-Uked  yet  le.'st 
.ICC  irntely  portrayed  southemara  of  the 
clubby  upper  Chamber,  went  to  the  graas- 
r  Kits  Uu.'-lng  the  last  recess,  and  bad  a  per- 
fectly Wonderful  time  In  ways  that  do  not 
at    ill   fit   his  public  Image 

-Senator  Btsd.  the  Virginia  apple  farmer 
and  patriarch,  flew  35.000  mllea  around  the 
world  with  a  side  trip  nr  two.  aooompanled 
by  a  20-language  linguist  so  that  he  could 
t  ilk  with  the  folks  far  from  the  diplomatic 
centers  In  Japan.  India.  Nepal.  'Thailand. 
.S<.uth  Vietnam  Hong  Kong.  Italy,  and  way 
stops 

PAID    OWN    rAKX 

Although  Senator  Btro  was  traveling  pri- 
marily Ui  equip  himself  with  knowladge  on 
mea-sures  that  will  come  before  the  Finance 
and  Armed  Services  C'<mmltte«a.  he  paid  his 
own  way  Ihla  Is  characteristic  of  the  Sen- 
ale  s  finest  gentleman  and  legislative  schol- 
ar, but  almost  exotic  by  modern  political 
8t;ind.irds  I  asked  him  why  he  went  Into 
his  own  pxx'ket.  and  he  said  as  caaually  as 
If  he  were  imparting   the  time  of  day: 

If  a  man's  able  to  pay  his  own  way,  he 
ought  to  do  It  Besides,  I  wanted  to  do 
things,  like  mountain  climbing,  that  were 
not  strictly  chargeable  to  committee  work." 

AVOIDED    THX    TOUK 

Traveling  unofHclally,  he  dined  with  only 
two  ambassadors  and  avoided  anything  like 
a  guided  tour  The  Finance  chairman,  who 
will  preside  over  the  President's  trade  pro- 
posal Senate  hearings,  saw  Japaneae  girls 
working  at  28  cents  an  hour  with  American- 
bestowed  machinery  Legallaed  abortion 
has  halted  runaway  population  In  Japan,  he 
reported  where  the  Increase  in  the  annua! 
birth  rate  Is  only  l.A  percent.  India'*  Ls  8 
percent 

As  ranking  Democrat  on  Armed  Services, 
whpre  the  President's  new  worldwlda  mlU- 
t  iry  p  lUcles  are  under  review.  Senator  Btrd 
«t4XKl   at   the  electrified   wire  fence  between 
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British  Hong  Kong  and  Red  China,  flew  In 
a  single-engine  plane  aroimd  the  lower 
ranges  of  Mt.  Everest  In  the  Himalayas, 
which  stand  partly  In  Nepal  and  partly  in 
Tibet,  and  discussed  guerrilla  warfare  and 
Red  Infiltration  tactics  with  on-the-spot 
observers 

SKEPTICAL    ABOUT    A8IA 

No  true  Virginian  Is  ever  a  defeatist,  and 
Senator  Btrd  does  not  believe  In  abandon- 
ing any  people  to  communism — but  he  came 
away  from  southeast  Asia  feeling  very  skep- 
tical about  what  the  United  States  can  do 
with  arms  and  money. 

Tlie  .Senator  has  discussed  his  trip  with 
the  President,  and  does  not  plan  the  usual 
Senate  floor  travelog  with  which  colleagues 
often  regale  the  club  In  a  w.iy.  It's  too  bad 
because  his  private  descriptions  of  the  Taj 
Mahal,  of  snow-capped  Fujiyama,  of  fuming 
Vesuvius  and  fog-bound  Etna  are  classics. 
The  results  of  Senator  Byrd's  Journey  will 
become  manifest  in  the  questions  he  puts 
to  committee  witnesses  and  the  advice  he 
Rives  on  final  passage  of  legislation.  That's 
why  he  comes  to  Washington  for  the  con- 
gressional sessions,  and  that's  what  he  does, 

A    MOUNTAIN    MAN 

These  realities  about  Senator  Byrd  don't 
fit  the  orthodox  public  portrayal  of  some- 
b<xly  more  interested  In  budgets  than  peo- 
ple, a  naysayer  on  nearly  everything  con- 
cerning foreign  policy.  But  the  Senator, 
born  and  raised  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
In  the  azure  shadow  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains, has  been  In  love  with  mountains  ever 
since  he  began  the  Shenandoah  National 
Park  during  his  Virginia  governorship  three 
decades  ago 

He  personally  sold  President  Roosevelt  on 
the  magnlflclent  Skyline  Drive  across  the 
southern  highlands  of  Virginia.  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Tenneeaee. 

While  he  didn't  start  traveling  abroad  un- 
til a  mission  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
t(K>k  him  to  Europe  to  consult  with  General 
Elsenhower,  he  has  been  quietly  on  the  go 
ever  since. 


A     TRIBUTE      TO      BOYCE     HOUSE. 
FAMED    TEXAS    STORYTELLER 

Mr  YARBOROUGH,  Mr.  President. 
Boyce  House,  one  of  the  best  known 
Texans  of  our  times,  has  passed  from 
the  land  of  the  living.  Best  knovnTi  as 
a  humorist,  his  works  were  quoted  by 
Bennett  Cerf.  Carl  Sandburg  said  his 
writing  was  of  "that  peculiar  brand  of 
valor  and  swagger  which  is  Texas."  and 
John  Gunther  said.  "It's  impossible  to 
describe  Texas  without  borrowing  some 
of  House  s  stories." 

Boyce  House's  writings  and  compila- 
tions of  Texas  tall  stories  brought  de- 
light to  the  hearts  of  legions  of  readers 
over  the  years.  More  copies  of  his 
books  have  been  sold  than  of  any  other 
Texas  writer.  Over  130.000  copies  were 
sold  of  one  of  his  books. 

Mr.  House  was  a  talented  and  beloved 
humorist,  storyteller,  lecturer,  after- 
dinner  speaker,  and  poet  whose  bril- 
liance will  be  missed  on  the  American 
and  Texas  scene. 

While  Boyce  House  is  best  known  as  a 
writer  and  humorist,  he  was  also  a  stu- 
dent of  oratory  and  political  reforms, 
a  crusader  of  the  agrarian  populist  type, 
who  adored  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
dedicated  one  of  his  books  to  Mr.  High- 
saw,  his  debate  coach  at  Memphis 
<Tenn.>  High  School,  and  could  quote 
Ingersoll,  Bryan,  and  other  orators  by 
the  hour.     Boyce  House's  contribution 


to  the  political  life  of  Texas  was  con- 
siderable, and  all  for  the  better. 

He  covered  political  campaigns  in 
Texas  as  a  news  reporter,  then  served 
successfully  as  publicity  director,  cam- 
paign manager,  and  candidate  himself, 
in  statewide  pwlltical  campaigns. 
Twice  he  was  a  candidate  for  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  Texas,  the  second  time 
he  made  the  runoCf  Democratic  primary 
and  ran  a  very  strong  race,  sweeping 
many  counties. 

Boyce  House  was  my  friend.  He  aided 
me  with  his  counsel  in  my  own  political 
races,  and  in  one  of  my  early  races, 
served  as  statewide  director  of  publicity. 
We  spent  weeks  on  the  road  together, 
traveling  by  automobile.  Of  all  the  peo- 
ple I  have  ever  worked  with  in  my 
political  campaigns,  Boyce  House  had 
the  most  fertile  brain,  vivid  imagina- 
tion, and  came  up  w^ith  more  original 
ideas. 

Fallowing  his  father's  profession  as  a 
newspaperman,  he  began  his  training  as 
a  cub  reporter  on  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal.  Ever  after  he  paid 
ready  and  affectionate  tribute  to  Editor 
C.  P.  J.  Mooney  as  one  of  the  great  edi- 
tors of  America. 

Later  Boyce  House  was  an  outstanding 
Texas  reporter  on  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. 

While  some  will  say  Boyce  House's 
greatest  fame  will  come  as  a  humorist, 
or  writer,  or  poet  <his  poetry  was  pub- 
lished in  poetry  magazines  in  both  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States),  to  me, 
he  stands  greatest  as  a  friend.  No  eco- 
nomic pressure,  no  threats  of  reprisal, 
could  dissuade  him  from  standing  with 
a  friend  in  time  of  stress  and  need.  As 
we  say  in  Texas,  "He  will  do  to  ride  the 
river  with."  Out  across  the  Great  Di- 
vide, Boyce  House's  soul  will  be  riding 
with  similar  trusty  spirits. 

Though  Boyce  House  was  best  known 
as  a  writer  of  books  on  humor,  his  serious 
articles  on  history  have  been  printed  in 
a  number  of  regional  historical  maga- 
zines and  quarterlies. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  House  was 
at  work  on  two  unpublished  manu- 
scripts— a  life  of  William  Jennings  Bry- 
an, and  an  account  of  his  own  political 
experiences  in  Texas. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  he  confided 
to  a  friend:  "My  book  on  Texas  politics 
will  be  my  best  book.  Who  else  has  had 
the  background  for  such  a  book  as  I 
have  had?  Who  else  has  had  successive 
experiences  as  a  reporter  covering  state- 
wide campaigns,  then  publicity  director 
for  statewide  candidates,  campaign 
manager  for  statewide  candidates, 
speech  writer  and  platform  builder,  then 
twice  myself  a  candidate  for  statewide 
office ;  who  else  in  Texas  who  can  write 
has  had  such  experiences?" 

The  stillness  of  destiny  cut  short  his 
best  manuscript. 

The  published  works  of  Mr.  House  in- 
clude: "As  I  Was  Saying";  "City  of 
Flaming  Adventure:  The  Chronicle  of 
San  Antonio";  "Cowtown  Columnist"; 
"Cub  Reporter" ;  "Friendly  Feudin',  Alas- 
ka versus  Texas";  "How  I  Took  Holly- 
wood By  Storm";  "I  Give  You  Texas"; 
"Laugh  Parade  of  States,  Star-Spangled 
Wit  and  Humor  ";  "Oil  Boom,  the  Story 


of  Spindletop,  Burkburnett,  Mexia, 
Smachover,  Desdemona  and  Ranger"' 
"OU  Field  Fury";  "Roaring  Ranger,  The 
World's  Biggest  Boom";  "Roundup  of 
Texas  Humor";  "Tall  Talk  from  Texas"; 
"Texas  Laughs  and  The  Amazing  Truth 
About  Texas ';  "Texas  Proud  and  Loud" 
"Texas  Rhythm  and  Other  Poems"' 
"Texas  Treasure  Chest";  "Were  You  iri 
Ranger?";  and  "You  Can  Always  Tell  a 
Texan  (But  You  Cant  Tell  Him  Very 
Much)." 

It  was  Mr,  House  who  delighted  the 
Nation  in  1928  as  a  newswriter  with 
his  stories  about  "Old  Rip,"  the  now- 
legendary  horned  frog  from  Eastland 
County,  Tex. 

In  view  of  the  place  of  honor  that 
Boyce  House  holds  in  the  hearts  of 
Americans,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Record  the  following  news- 
paper articles: 

"Writer-Humorist  Boyce  House  Dies." 
Dallas  Times  Herald.  Sunday,  December 
31.  1961, 

"Boyce  House,  Texan,"  Dallas  Times 
Herald.  January  2,  1962, 

"Footnotes  to  Texas  Life  Died  With 
Boyce  House,"  Port  Worth  Star-Tele- 
gram, January  1,  1962, 

"Braggingest  Texan,  Boyce  House, 
Dies,"  Forth  Worth  Star-Telegram,  De- 
cember 31,  1961. 

Boyce  House  Mtwie  'Old  Rip'  Fa- 
mous,"  the  Abilene  Reporter-News,  De- 
cember 31,  1961, 

"Boyce  House,"  the  Abilene  Reporter- 
News,  January  2,  1962, 

"Boyce  House  Rites  Set  'Vednesday, " 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  January  1,  1962, 
'This  Is   West  Texas,"   Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  January  5,  1962, 

"House  Praised  in  Resolution,"  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  January  5,  1962, 

"Town  Plans  Memorial,"  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  January  5,  1962, 

"Lions  Boost  Show,  Pay  House  Trib- 
ute," Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram,  Janu- 
ary 4,  1962, 

"Funeral  Services  Held  for  Humorist," 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  January  4, 
1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Dec.  31,  1961] 
Whiter-Hxjmorist  Botce  House  Dies 

Fort  Worth. — Boyce  House,  known  as  the 
braggingest  Texan  of  them  all,  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  at  his  hotel  here  today. 

The  64-year-old  author  and  humorist, 
whose  books  of  Texas  tales  have  sold  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  copies,  apparently  died 
of  a  heart  attack. 

He  had  picked  up  his  morning  newspaper 
and  gone  back  to  bed  to  read  It.  A  maid 
became  concerned  when  he  failed  to  rise  and 
discovered  him  dead  shortly  before  noon. 

House  suffered  a  heart  attack  last  Sep- 
tember and  had  been  in  ill  health  In  recent 
months. 

Although  he  had  written  on  various  topics, 
it  was  House's  compilations  of  tall  Texas 
tales  that  brought  him  renown.  Most  of  the 
stories  were  familiar  ones,  but  House  main- 
tained that  people  would  rather  hear  stor- 
ies they've  already  beard  than  new  ones. 

House  started  writing  In  1936,  but  It  was 
the  publication  of  "I  Give  You  Texas"  In 
1943  that  gave  him  his  first  big  boost.  ITie 
book  sold  130,000  copies,  many  of  them  to 
Texans  overseas  fighting  the  war. 
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-TkU  Tilk 
"Tmm    Proud    MMl   UMA." 
XoUowad. 

Bim  only  books  not  dcrotad  to  Tuaa 
"CQb  Baportor.'  alXNit  lUs  ncvApaper  da^ 
on  tho  frr— r^*«  Ooaamwclal  Appeal,  and 
■XMnb  PwMlo  of  StetOT,"  •  ooUectlon  of 
fuany  ituilw  from  all  ov«r  the  United  Statea. 

Booae  never  went  to  coDege.  but  be  didn't 
let  that  handicap  Mm. 

Carl  Sandburg  baa  described  Hooae's  writ- 
ing aa  "that  peculiar  blend  of  Talor  and 
ewaggar  wl&lcb  la  Tezaa." 

Houae  waa  bom  la  Plggott.  Ark.,  where  his 
father  waa  a  printer  and  editor  of  a  weekly 
newspaper.  He  spent  bis  early  boyhood  In 
Texas,  grew  up  In  Memphis  and  relumed  to 
Texas  In  1920. 

He  became  editor  of  Kastland's  dally  news- 
paper m  1931.  and  It  was  there  In  1938  that 
he  broke  the  story  of  "Old  Blp." 

Old  Rip  waa  a  homed  frog  whl^  had  been 
placed  In  the  cornerstone  of  the  Eastland 
County  Courthouse  81  years  before.  The 
buUdlng  was  being  torn  down,  and  the  msn 
who  had  entombed  the  toad — then  County 
Clerk  Kmest  Wood — believed  It  would  be 
found  aUea. 


although  duMotw.  aaw  the  possi- 
bilities of  tha  story  and  set  It  before  his 
readers.  A  crowd  at  thoosands  gathered  to 
Tlaw  tha  opening  at  the  ecmerstona — and 
tha  homed  frog  waa  found  ailva. 

They  named  it  Old  Rip  and  took  It  on  a 
natlonsl  tour  which  even  reached  the  White 
House.  Preeldent  Codldga  wae  kept  waiting 
10  mlnataa  for  a  chan<!ie  to  eee  the  toad. 

Old  Rip  died  of  pneumonia  after  a  year 
of  glory.  HIa  body  now  reata  In  a  satln-llned 
caaket  In  a  glass  case  In  the  lobby  of  the 
gastlanrt  County  Courthouia. 

Za  IMa  and  1040  Bouse  waa  a  candidate 
for  tha  Demooratlc  nomination  lot  Lieuten- 
ant Oovcmor.  Hto  failed  to  make  the  nmoff 
In  1M3  but  In  1M6  he  ran  Allan  Shivers  a 


(mn  tlM  Dallaa  Tlmas  Herald.  Jan.  a.  1M3] 
BoTca  Hofraa.  Tmmam 

Tsxaa  brags  about  many  things,  sometimes 
with  good  reason. 

And  none  ever  bragged  about  his  adopted 
State  mora  than  did  Boyee  House,  writer, 
newamao.  and  folkloeiat.  who  made  a  earear 
of  telling  other  people  about  Texas.  Among 
his  better  known  books  was  one  called  "Texas 
Brags." 

He  began  hta  newspaper  career  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn..  and  came  to  Texas  In  1931.  work- 
ing as  editor  of  newspapers  at  Banger  and 
Eastland  during  the  oil  boom  there.  Later 
he  moved  to  Fort  Worth  and  worked  for 
the  Star-Telegram,  wrote  national  magazine 
artleles  and  helped  write  a  motion  picture. 
"Boomtown." 

In  1M9  he  made  bis  fling  at  politics,  being 
defeated  by  Allan  Shivers  in  the  race  for 
Uieutenant  Governor.  Later  he  was  In  the 
public  relations  business  and  maintained  a 
Dallaa  oOlee.  He  wrote  a  newspaper  column 
for  Tbsas  papers,  "I  Give  Tou  Texas.** 

Boyca  Houae  died  Saturday  at  bis  home  in 
Tort  Worth.  Ifews  of  his  death  will  cause 
many  Tesans  to  start  reminiscing.  Nothing. 
probably,  would  please  him  more  than  to 
have  his  thousands  of  friends  recall  the  yams 
he  loved  to  spin.  Boyce  House  was  for 
"Texas  Proud  and  Loxid.'* 

[Prom  the  Port  Worth  Star -Telegram.  Jan    1, 
19«3| 

PooTMons  YO  TXXAS  Lirs  Dnm  Wrra  Boyce 

EOOBB 

There  were  those  who  thought  Boyce  House 
had  the  faeulty  of  total  raeall — that  he  re- 
membered evarythlag  ha  had  ever  iMard.  seen 
or  read.    He  dldnt  and  that,  more  than  any- 


thing alaa.  la  what  mada  him  soeh  a  proUflo 
writer.  l%at  and  his  love  for  Texas.  Its 
people  and  tha  mlnotlaa  of  Us  hlatory. 

Boyce  nniiia  ynu  saldooa  heard  his  name 
uttered  except  In  this  conjoint  fashion — 
traveled  a  great  deal  over  Texas  as  a  news- 
paper reporter  and  free  lance  writer,  and 
he  heard  and  obeerved  a  prxxUglons  lot.  His 
mind  soaksd  up  Texas  lore  and  Texas  talk 
Uka  a  sponge.  But  becaxiss  there  Is  a  ttmlt 
even  to  what  a  sponge  can  retain,  he  com- 
mitted as  much  of  It  as  he  could  to  paper. 
He  wrote  like  he  talked— In  a  bluestreak,  put- 
ting down  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
words  at  a  single  sitting. 

It  was  the  off  beat,  the  humorous,  that 
chiefly  Interested  blm.  eepeclally  as  It  re- 
flected the  character  of  the  greaU  In  Texas 
history  and  politics  or  cast  a  sidelight  on 
the  larger  issues  of  piMt  or  present.  And 
because  these  bits  Interested  him.  be  be- 
lieved they  would  interest  others.  They  did. 
as  the  salee  of  bis  15  books  and  his  popu- 
larity as  a  speaker  before  luncheon  clubs 
and  other  organizations  atteeted.  It  Is  prob- 
able that  be  did  as  much  as  anyone  else, 
or  nuMre,  to  build  the  reputation  of  the  Tsxan 
as  a  taller  of  tall  tales.  Certainly  he  did  as 
much  as  anyone  to  prove  that  theee  tales 
often  are  based  more  on  fact  than  on  fiction. 

Itiere  are  few  who  have  the  vacuum -sweep- 
er facility  for  gathering  up  humorous  storiee 
and  odd  bits  of  information  that  Boyce  House 
had,  and  fewer  still  who  realize  they  are 
worth  preserving  and  have  the  diligence  to 
do  It.  More's  the  pity,  for  at  his  desth  Isst 
week  Boyce  House's  mind  and  notebooks  were 
far  from  empty,  and  mtKh  of  this  sort  of 
material  was  still  unwritten.  This  means 
that  a  great  many  footnotes  to  Texas  life 
and  history — Uluminatiug  as  veil  as  enter- 
taining— died  with  him. 


[Prom  the  Port  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

Dec.  31,19«1] 

BRAOCutcswr  Tkxam,  Bores  Hottsz.  Dns 

(By  Nornuui  Lunger) 
Boyce   House,    known   as   the    braggtngest 
Texan  of  them  all,  was   found  dead  In  his 
bed  here  Saturday. 

The  M-year-old  author  and  humorist, 
wboee  books  of  Texas  tales  have  sold  hun- 
dreds at  thousands  erf  copies,  apparently 
died  of  a  heart  attack  about  6  ajn. 

He  had  picked  up  his  morning  newspaper 
and  gone  back  to  bed  to  read  It.  A  maid 
became  concerned  when  he  failed  to  rise  and 
discovered  him  dead  shortly  before  noon. 

TAIX   TAI.S    TXlXZa 

He  resided  In  the  Coatee  Hotel  Apartments, 
611  Weet  Pourth. 

House  suffered  a  heart  attack  last  Septem- 
ber and  had  been  In  HI  health  in  recent 
nu)nths. 

He  was  active  as  executive  vloa  president 
of  the  Aseoelatlon  Consumer  Pi  nance  Com- 
panies of  Texas  until  bis  heart  attack.  Ue 
had  been  with  the  Dallas- based  firm  8  years. 

Although  he  had  written  on  various  topics, 
tt  was  House's  compilations  of  tall  Texas 
tales  that  brought  him  renown.  Most  of  the 
storiee  were  familiar  ones,  but  House  main- 
tained that  people  would  rather  hear  stories 
they>e  already  heard  than  new  onee. 

"Texans  at  heart  are  really  modaet."  he 
said,  "but  when  we  tell  the  plain,  unadorned, 
unretouched  truth  about  our  incomparable 
State,  we  are  accxised  of  exaggerating  " 

SIC   BOC«>T 

House  started  writing  in  1935,  but  it  was 
the  publication  of  I  Give  You  Texas"  in 
1943  that  gave  him  his  first  big  boost.  The 
book  sold  130,000  copies,  many  of  them  to 
Texans  overseas  fighting  the  war. 

Then  came  "Tall  Talk  Prom  Texas"  and 
'*Tezas  Proud  and  Loud."  MAny  others 
followed. 

His  only  books  not  devoted  to  Texas  weie 
"Cub  Reporter. '  about  his   newspaper  days 


on  the  Itomphia  OomaMreUl-Apifaal.  and 
TAugh  Parade  of  BUtas,**  a  BOUillon  of 
fuany  storlss  from  all  oear  tha  VBMad  Mates. 

Boobs  naver  want  to  ooDega,  b««  ha  didn't 
let  that  handicap  him. 

Carl  Sandburg  haa  deacrlbed  Hooas'a  writ- 
ing as  "that  peculiar  blend  of  valor  and 
swagger  which  Is  Texas." 

John  Ounther  has  said.  "It's  tmpoaslbla  to 
describe  Texas  without  borrowing  soma  of 
House's  stories.** 

"out   MSr"  HOST 

House  was  born  in  Plggott.  Ark.,  where 
his  father  was  a  printer  azul  editor  of  a 
weekly  newspaper.  He  spent  his  early  boy- 
hood in  Texas,  grew  up  In  Memphis  and  re- 
turned to  Texas  in  1920. 

He  became  editor  of  Eastland's  dally  news- 
paper in  1931,  and  It  was  there  In  IMS  that 
he  broke  the  story  of  "Old  Blp." 

Old  Blp  was  a  horned  frog  whloh  had  baan 
placed  In  the  cornerstone  of  tha  gastlsnd 
County  courthouse  31  years  baCora.  The 
building  was  being  torn  down,  and  tba  man 
who  had  entombed  the  toad — than  County 
Clerk  Ernest  Wood — believed  it  woold  be 
found  alive. 

House,  although  dubious,  saw  the  poasl- 
blUUee  of  the  story  and  set  tt  befora  his 
readers.  A  erowd  of  thousands  gatltstad  to 
vierw  the  opening  of  the  ousneislnne  and 
the  homed  frog  waa  fotiad  allvw. 

They  named  tt  Old  Rip  and  took  It  on  a 
national  toxxr  which  even  reartiad  tbe  White 
Booae.  President  OooUdge  was  kept  waiting 
10   minutes   for  a  chance  to  see  tbe  toad. 

MAMT  TALXMTS 

Old  Rip  died  of  pneumonia  after  a  year  of 
glory.  His  body  now  rssts  In  a  aatlallned 
casket  in  a  glaas  eaaa  m  tha  lobby  of  the 
Eastland  County  conrthouss. 

House  also  edited  newspapers  at  Banger . 
Cisco,  Olney  and  Brady  and  waa  on  tha  staff 
of  the  Star-Telegram  for  ft  years  la  the 
mld-1930's.  Par  many  years  ha  wrote  a 
column  for  weekly  newspapers  and  aoaduetad 
a  radio  program. 

In  1943  and  1946  Houss  was  a  candldats 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  lieuten- 
ant governor.  Be  failed  to  make  tka  rtUMiff 
in  l»43  but  In  1946  he  ran  Allan  ■avars  a 
close  second. 

House  served  as  publicity  manager  for  the 
Prontter  Pleeta  here  In  1987  and  for  tbe 
Southwestern  Exposition  stmI  Pat  Stock  I 
for  several  years. 

His  poem.  "Otlss."  was  ussd  la  tha 
Msnana  program  of  IBM  and  wae  probably 
the  moet  widely  qvioted  poem  of  Texas'  osn- 
tennlal  year. 

waoTS  muta 

Most  of  his  poems  were  in  free  vene.  un- 
rhymed  and  irregular  but  rhythmic. 

Many  of  them  were  written  In  tba  iwafllng 
room  of  the  old  Camegle  Ubrary  Ikscw.  He 
dashed  moet  of  them  off  In  longhand  In  leas 
than  half  an  hour. 

House  eerved  as  technical  srtrlaer  and 
writing  consultant  for  the  MOM  fllm  "Boom 
Town."  based  on  the  Biukbumatt  oil  boom. 

He  also  made  numeroiu  appaaranoaa  as  a 
speaker  In  Texas  and  other  parts  of  ths 
United  States.  He  maintained  a  fun  aebadiile 
of  engagements  until  lats  laat  summar. 

Surviving  are  two  sisters.  Ineludlac  >"■* 
Vivian  House  of  Waahlngton.  DC. 

Harveson  &  Cole  will  announce  funaral 
tirrangements. 


( Prom  the  Abilene  Reporter-Kews. 

Dec  SI. 1981) 

Eastland  Countt  Dats — Bores  Hottss  Manx 

"Olb  Rrr**  Pamotts 

West  Texans — particularly  thoae  who  live 
In  Baetland  County — will  remember  Boyce 
House.  88-year-old  bomorlst  who  dlad  flatur- 
day  In  Port  Worth,  as  tha  newspaper  adttor 
who  turned  a  homed  frog  Into  a  world- 
famous  legend  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 


1962 
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House,  an  Arkansan  by  birth,  migrated 
to  Ranger  in  July  of  1931  and  remained 
there  10  years.  He  edited  papers  at  Ranger, 
Eastland  and  Cisco  during  the  period. 

While  editing  the  Eastland  paper  In  1938, 
he  learned  one  day  that  a  live  horned  frog 
had  been  placed  in  the  courthouse  comer- 
atone  In  1897.  and  he  sent  out  a  news  dis- 
patch. 

Then  some  weeks  afterward,  the  old  build- 
ing was  torn  down  and  the  cornerstone  was 
opened,  revealing  Old  Rip  the  homed  frog: 
and  It  was  House  who  told  the  world  about  It. 

Travelers  approaching  Eastland  today  can 
Ktill  see  signs  advertising  that  the  Eastland 
County  seat  is  the  home  of  the  famed 
horned  toad.  Old  Rip's  remains — the  frog 
died  of  pneumonia  about  a  year  after  he 
was  discovered — rest  in  a  miniature  casket 
on  a  marble  pedestal  in  the  courthouse 
lobby. 

House  also  reported  the  famous  Santa 
Claiis  Bank  Robbery  at  Cisco  on  Decem- 
ber 33,  1937,  which  left  two  officers  shot 
fatally  and  three  robbers  dead  of  gunshot, 
execution  and  lynching. 

The  Journalist  recalled  to  another  news- 
man several  years  ago  that  he  followed  the 
chase  of  the  bandits  throughout  the  county, 
admitting  that  "I  tried  not  to  get  too  cloee." 

But  he  nearly  got  shot  anjrway  when  an 
eager  lawman  pulled  a  riot  gun  out  of  the 
car  too  fast.  The  shot  peppered  the  oak 
leaves  of  a  tree  over  House's  head. 

He  Is  credited  with  some  unusual  firsts. 
Including  promoting  tbe  first  night  foot- 
ball game  at  Eastland  In  the  1930's  with  elec- 
tric lights  strung  across  the  football  field — 
a  hazard  for  punters,  but  a  pleasure  to  the 
viewers,  It  was  reported. 

The  first  of  his  more  than  a  dozen  books 
was  "Were  Tou  in  Ranger?"  published  In 
1930.  It  told  of  experiences  during  the 
Ranger  oil  boom  days,  a  boom  which  had 
faded  before  House  came  to  Ranger.  He 
followed  that  book  with  another  in  1961 — 
"Roaring  Ranger,  the  World's  Biggest  Boom." 

House  also  wss  chief  dnun  beater  for 
Cisco's  Big  Dam  Loboot  when  that  team  and 
the  Abilene  Eagles  were  rivals. 

Long  after  he  left  Eastland  County  to  live 
In  Port  Worth.  House  returned  to  central 
weet  Texas  on  many  occasions  as  a  banquet 
speaker. 


[Prom    the   Abilene    Reporter-News,   Jan.   3, 

1983) 

Bores  HoiTSK 

Boyce  House,  the  Texas  fuimy  man.  Is  gone. 

His  colorful  career  was  ended  by  a  fatal 
heart  attack  Saturday  in  the  Port  Worth 
hotel  where  he  lived. 

Boyce  House  went  to  Eastland  In  1931  and 
pursued  a  newspaper  career  there  and  at 
Ranger  while  the  oil  boom  was  sUll  alive. 

Also,  he  encountered  Old  Rip.  the  horned 
frog. 

House  applied  his  bountiful  ability  and 
unmatched  humor  to  the  extravagancee  of 
the  oil  boomtowns  In  which  it  was  his  for- 
tune to  live,  and  made  Ranger.  Eastland,  and 
Old  Rip  famous  fnxn  that  time  on. 

He  was  a  storyteller  without  peer,  a  talent 
which  made  him  a  favorite  character  on  the 
banquet  circuit,  and  which  {woduced  a 
number  of  successful  books  dealing  vrtth  the 
tall  tales  of  Texas. 

Boyce  House  brought  good  clean  humor 
to  leaven  the  toils  of  life. 

He  will  be  missed,  but  long  remembered. 


[Prom  the  Dallas  "Hmea  Herald,  Jan.  1,  1983] 
BoTcx  HoDsx  Rrrxs  Skt  Wkdnesdat 

Fort  Wosth— They  tell  tall  tales  about 
Texas  the  world  over  and  Boyce  House  prob- 
ably told  the  tallest  talee  of  them  all. 

His  books  and  newspaper  articles  earned 
him  titles  such  as  "Mister  Texas"  and  "Cow- 
lown  Columnist"  and  fame  as  the  world's 
foremost  collector,  author,  and  teller  of  big 
lies  about  Texas. 


"He  writes  with  that  pectUlar  blend  of 
valor  and  swagger  which  Is  Texas,"  Carl 
Sandburg,  poet-author,  once  said. 

Puneral  eervlcee  for  Hoxise  are  scheduled 
at  4  pjn.  Wedneeday  at  a  Fort  Worth  funeral 
home.  He  died  Sattu-day,  apparently  of  a 
heart  attack.    He  was  65. 

He  was  home  recuperating  from  a  heart 
attack  he  suffered  September  4.  Survivors 
include  two  sisters,  Miss  Vivian  House  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Mrs.  Marian  Paulk. 
of  Jacksonville,  Pla. 

House,  a  native  of  Brlnkley,  Ark.,  began  his 
career  working  for  the  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Com- 
mercial Appeal.  He  moved  to  Texas  in 
1931,  worked  as  editor  of  papers  at  Ranger 
and  Eastland,  then  moved  to  Port  Worth  to 
work  for  the  Star  Telegram. 

He  turned  out  15  books.  They  were  col- 
lections of  tall  Texas  talee  under  such  tltlee 
as  "Texas  Brags,"  "Texas  Proud  and  Loud." 
and  "I  Give  Tou  Texas." 

[Prom  the  Port  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Jan.  5, 

1983] 

This  Is  Wxsx  Texas 

(By  George  Dolan) 

The  day  they  burled  Boyce  House  was  gray 
and  drab.  There  was  a  chill  in  the  air  and 
some  rain  fell. 

The  funeral  oration,  though,  was  warm  and 
affectionate.  Just  the  kind  of  farewell  mes- 
sage Boyce  House  would  have  liked. 

The  minister.  Rev.  Hayden  Edwards, 
described  bis  first  meeting  with  House,  a 
quarter  century  ago,  and  their  friendship 
since. 

He  even  recalled  that  House  used  to  refer 
to  him  as  a  man  who  had  traveled  exten- 
sively over  five  cotmtles. 

There  were  Texas  yellow  roses  on  the 
casket  and  one  of  the  organ  niunbers  was 
"Texas,  Our  Texas." 

It  waa  an  appropriate  goodby  motif  to  the 
humorist  who  did  so  much  to  publicize  the 
State  of  his  choice.  A  national  magazine 
once  described  him  as  Texas  No.  1  booster. 

KITTDAI.    BENEFIT 

The  relationship  between  House  and  his 
State,  though,  was  mutually  beneficial. 

If  House  hadn't  come  to  Texas  in  1930 
snd  grown  so  fond  of  the  place,  he  might 
have  lived  out  his  years  as  an  obscure  coun- 
try newspaper  editor  in  Arkansas. 

And,  If  It  hadn't  been  for  Ul  health,  he 
owy  not  have  come  to  Texas  at  all. 

As  it  was,  he  was  rundown  physically  and 
decided  to  spend  the  winter  in  a  family-style 
hotel  at  Cotulla. 

That's  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Texas  Jokes. 

The  traveling  men  who  stopped  there 
began  plying  him  with  tall  Texas  tales  as 
soon  as  they  learned  he  was  from  out  of 
Bute. 

One  was  the  one-ranger,  one-mob  story. 
Another  was  the  Admiral  Byrd  comment 
when  he  reached  the  pole:  "Boy,  I'll  bet  It's 
cold  at  Amarillo." 

Houae  was  a  serious  young  man  then, 
though  bent  on  writing  a  book  about  the 
ronuince  of  the  oilfields. 

So,  after  regaining  his  health,  he  went  to 
work  on  Eastland  County  newspapers  and 
gathered  material  for  his  book.  "Were  Tou  In 
Ranger?" 

One  reviewer  treated  the  book  kindly  but 
suggested  that  the  one-ranger,  one-mob 
anecdote,  which  House  had  used,  be  put  to 
pastiu-e. 

Some  years  later,  though,  Hotise  was  chat- 
ting with  three  Texans  in  the  lobby  of  an 
Austin  hotel.  Be  told  the  old  one-ranger, 
one-mob  story  and  got  a  big  laugh. 

ACITVX    MKMOBT 

He  learned  that  two  of  the  men  never  had 
heard  it  before.  The  third  hadn't  heard  it 
In  years. 

So  House,  whose  memory  was  as  active  as 
his  tongue  and  pen,  began  Jotting  down  all 


the  Texas  storiee  he  had  heard  through  the 
years.  He  turned  them  Into  "I  Give  You 
Texas,"  which  sold  more  than  100,000  copies 
in  its  first  2  years. 

"It  didn't  take  long  to  write,"  he  explained 
later,  "but  I  was  a  long  time  In  gathering  the 
stories — frcHn  the  winter  of  1930  to  1940." 

He  wrote  other  books  and  magazine  arti- 
cles and  delivered  countless  speeches — some, 
for  pay,  at  dinners:-  others,  for  free,  at  bull 
sessions  with  friends. 

At  hlfi  funeral,  one  friend  said:  "It's  a 
shame  to  be  saying  goodby  to  such  a  bright 
guy  on  such  a  drab  day." 

"No,"  argued  another  friend.  "I  think  It's 
appropriate.  With  Boyce  gone,  Texas  can't 
help  but  be  a  drabber  place." 

[Prom  the  Port  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Jan. 

6,1982] 

House  Pkaiszd  in  Rzsolution 

Austin,  January  4. — The  senate  adopted 
a  resolution  Thursday  reciting  that  "the 
great  Southwest  lost  a  great  son"  in  the 
death  of  Boyce  House  in  Port  Worth,  Decem- 
ber 30. 

The  resolution  said  the  longtime  news- 
paperman and  author  of  tall  tales  about 
Texas  will  live  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men  and  women  as  long  as  the  friendly  flag 
of  the  Lone  Star  waves  over  our  free  land. 

Senator  Doyle  WlUis  of  Port  Worth  spon- 
sored the  resolution,  which  was  coslgned  by 
Senators  Dorsey  Hardeman,  of  San  Angelo. 
and  Tom  Creighton,  of  Mineral  Wells. 

[Prom  the  Port  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Jan. 
5, 1982] 

Bores  House — Town  Pians  Mxicokxai. 

Eastland,  January  4. — The  Eastland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  announced  plans 
Thursday  to  establish  a  permanent  memorial 
to  Boyce  House,  Texas  author  and  hiunoiist 
who  died  Saturday  in  Port  Worth. 

Chamber  Manager  Lee  Ellls  said  he  had 
written  to  Governor  Daniel  asking  for  sug- 
gestions and  aid  in  the  project.  The  cham- 
ber has  not  decided  what  form  the  memorial 
will  take. 

House  came  here  in  1931  as  editor  of  the 
Oil  Belt  News,  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  oil 
boomtown.  In  1938  he  centered  nationwide 
attention  on  Eastland  with  the  story  of  "Old 
Rip."  a  homed  frog  that  rep<»tedly  lived  for 
31  years  In  the  cornerstone  of  the  old  East- 
land County  courthouse. 

The  frog  was  taken  on  a  national  tour 
which  included  a  stop  at  the  White  House, 
then  occupied  by  Calvin  CooUdge. 

Several  of  House's  books  concerned  the  oil 
boom  days  in  Eastland  County. 

[Prom  the  Port  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Jan.  4, 
1983] 

Post  Wobth  Lions  Boost  Sbow,  Pat  House 

TRiBtrrx 

(By  Bob  Bain) 

Walnut  Spxings,  January  3. — In  the  tradi- 
tion that  Boyce  House  would  appreciate — the 
show  must  go  on — a  biis  load  of  Lions 
Club  members  traveled  south  of  Port  Worth 
Wednesday  to  boom  the  Southwestern  Expo- 
sition and  Pat  Stock  Show. 

At  4  pjn.,  however,  somewhere  between 
here  and  Meridian,  the  boosters'  biu  was 
stopped  along  the  highway  and  silent  tribute 
was  paid  to  House,  one  of  the  show's  greatest 
boosters. 

House  was  a  former  publicity  director  for 
the  stock  show.  He  died  Saturday  of  a  heart 
attack. 

EOs  funeral  services  were  held  in  Port 
Worth  at  4  pjn.,  Wednesday,  and  that's  when 
the  bus  pavised  to  allow  the  boosters  to  add 
their  tribute  to  the  bragglngeat  Texan  of 
'em  all. 

"He  is  here  in  spirit."  said  Chester  Hollls, 
one  of,  the  boosters.  "If  he  were  here,  he 
would  say,  'Let  the  show  go  on.'  " 
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Tba  boosten  boomed  out  tha  word  on  the 
1962  stock  abow  at  AlTarado.  QraiMlTlew. 
Itasca,  and  HlUaboro  Wednflsday  monilng. 
then  dined  with  the  Waco  Uona  Club. 

Corky  Makarvlcb  of  the  Biver  Oaka  Lions 
told  tba  Waco  group  that  the  stock  show 
has  be«n  going  on  for  66  rears,  and  Invited 
them  to  see  the  1963  show. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  the  booster  bus 
stopped  at  McOregor.  then  went  on  to  Gatee- 
vlUe.  where  It  was  welcomed  by  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Manager  Al  Hopkins  and  Chief  o! 
Police  Olenn  White. 

At  Clifton.  Police  Chief  George  Robinson 
was  on  hand,  and  Makarwlch  and  Uap  Hoven- 
kamp  told  about  300  persons  attending  a 
stock  auction  there  about  the  Fort  Worth 
show. 

At  Granbury.  the  bus  was  met  by  Bill  Pike. 
police  chief;  Jack  Wortham,  chamber  of  com- 
merce president;  Joe  Noah,  chamber  direc- 
tor;  and  Homer  Sargent,  chamber  m.in.iger. 


(Prom  the  Port  Worth  Star -Telegram.  Jan 
4. 19621 

PVNIIIAL    SeBVICES    HILD    TOR    HlMOHIST 

(By  C.  L.Richhart) 

The  soft  strains  of  "Texas.  Our  Texas" 
ware  beard  Wednesday  as  a  final  tribute  to 
Boyc*  House,  author  and  humorist  who  made 
Texas  the  theme  of  his  llfework.  at  funeral 
■err  Ices  for  him. 

A  blanket  of  yellow  Texas  roses  covered 
the  casket  as  Rev.  Hayden  Edwards,  pastor 
of  Ptrst  Methodist  Church  In  Arlington, 
commended  House  for  "a  good  life  and  the 
homespun  philosophy  and  good  hi:mor"  he 
provided  for  people  around  the  world. 

"As  a  Texan  who  had  a  close  asso- 
ciation with  Boyce  House  for  more  than  25 
years.  I  thought  so  highly  of  his  books  on 
Texas  that  I  carried  them  with  me  as  an 
Air  Porce  chaplain  on  preaching  missions  In 
many  parts  of  the  world,"  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards 
said. 

He  said  he  had  considered  It  a  privilege 
to  have  helped  bring  pleasant  memories  of 
Texas  to  men  across  the  seas  by  presenting 
them  with  copies  of  House's  "I  Give  You 
Texas." 

The  minister  said  he  first  met  House 
about  25  years  ago  In  Clifton  when  Lions 
CItibs  members  came  there  to  boost  the 
Southwestern  Exposition  and  Pat  Stock 
Show. 

"But  what  I  remember  most  vividly  about 
Boyce  House  were  the  thoughtful  letters  that 
came  to  me  after  thoee  visits,  expressing 
appreciation  for  our  hospitality  and  his  per- 
sonal thanks  for  kindnesses,"  Rev  Mr  Ed- 
wards recalled.  "This  brand  of  thoughtful- 
ness  was  so  typical  of  Boyce  House  wherever 
he  went." 

Rev.  Mr.  Edwards  remembered  that  when 
he  came  to  Fort  Worth  It  was  Boyce  House 
who  Introduced  him  at  the  Port  Worth  Lions 
Club,  "and  I  recall  It  was  the  year  I  served 
the  club  as  president  that  Boyce  becanio  a 
candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor. 

He  reminded  the  many  friends  and  Innt;- 
tlme  associates  of  House  who  T.  lied  the 
Harveson  &  Cole  drawing  room  that  "all  of 
you  remember  and  can  put  to  g'^xid  use 
through  the  years  to  brighten  the  Mves  tif 
others,  the  writings  and  many  fine  things 
Boyce   House  accomplished  In  his   lifetime  " 

Rev.  Mr.  Edwards  read  the  23d  Psalm  as 
the  text  for  the  scriptural  part  of  the  serv- 
ices, and  Mrs.  James  W  Davis  sang  "The 
Lord's  Prayer"  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Zlchner.  or- 
ganist, played  the  State  song  to  conclude 
the  services. 

Floral  displays  were  centered  with  a  larire 
horseshoe,  a  symbol  of  the  tireless  efforts 
of  House  both  as  writer  and  speaker  ex- 
pended In  behalf  of  the  stock  show  and  live- 
stock Interests  throughout  west  Texas  and 
the  Southwest. 

Among  those  who  came  to  pay  him  last 
respects  were  a  number  of  long-tlr.ie  friends, 
newspapermen,  and  others,  from  west  Texas 


Active  pallbearers  were  Vic  LeMay,  Jack 
Gordon,  Tony  Slaughter.  Lea  Strother,  Paul 
Monroe,  and  Amon  Carter.  Jr. 

The  servlcea  were  concluded  at  Oreen- 
wood. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
BUREAU  OP  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
nual report  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  is  always  a  matter  of  real 
significance  to  those  whose  duties  are 
concerned  with  law  enforcement  and  Uie 
Internal  security  of  this  Nation. 

Last  year's  annual  report  was  a  sober- 
ing one  in  that  it  depicted  the  contmued 
growth  of  crime  and  subversion,  yet  re- 
assuring in  that  it  pa;nted  the  true  pic- 
ture of  an  FBI  that  is  moving  capably 
and  elTiciently  to  preserve  both  our  laws 
and  our  .«;ecarity. 

The  year  1961  was  another  of  achieve- 
ment by  this  splendid  agency. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  its  Director, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  to  the  many  dedi- 
cated Federal  agents  who  labor  cease- 
lessly for  our  protection. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcoto  a  re- 
sume of  the  annual  report  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  the  Attorney 
Genera!  of  the  United  States. 

There  bein^i  no  objection,  the  resume 
of  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

V  .S      DtPARTMENT     OF    JUS-ncX, 

Ptoek.ai.  BrxXAU  OF  Investioation. 

Wa.^hington,   D  C 

In  a  yearend  report  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  P  Kennedy,  Director  J  Edgar 
Hoover  has  announced  that  significant  In- 
creases were  recorded  in  several  major  cate- 
grrles  of   FBI   accomplishments  diu-lng   1961. 

Mr  Hoover  disclosed  that  final  tabulatWuLi) 
for  the  year  will  show  more  than  13.400  con- 
victions In  FBI  cases  compared  with  12.0:21 
In  1960:  the  appreherulon  of  nearly  10.700 
PBI  fugitives  c<5mpared  with  9.738  last  year; 
and  tlr.es,  navlngs  and  recoveries  totaling 
approximately  1150  million — an  amount  f.ir 
exceeding  the  funds  spent  to  operate  the 
FBI  during   1961 

Calling  attention  to  major  crime  problenxs 
onfr mtmcj  the  PBI.  Mr  Hoover  stated  that 
a  record  total  of  more  than  900  violations  of 
t.^e  Federal  bank  rohbery  and  lncldent.il 
crUr.es  statute  have  been  reported  to  the 
FBI  this  ye.ir  Another  alltlme  high  was 
established  with  the  location  of  nearly  19  Ot'O 
stolen  cars  m  luvestigatlons  under  the  Inter- 
state transportation  of  stolen  motor  vehi- 
cles statute. 

The  PBI  Director  also  stressed  the  critical 
menace  to  society  of  sex  criminals,  p^ilntlng 
to  the  ktdnap-miirders  of  the  Carrnll  Vernon 
Jackson  family  by  Melvln  Davis  Rees.  Jr 
Rees.  a  vUjler.t  sex  offender,  was  convicted  '  f 
the  sadistic  crimes  ngaln-st  the  Jackson 
family  \t  trials  in  both  State  and  Federal 
courts  this  year 

Among  the  other  kidnapers  successfully 
prosecu'.ed  in  State  courts  during  1961  fi>l- 
lowlng  PBI  Investli^.itlons  were 

Jisepli  Corbett.  Jr  .  who  was  convicted  of 
the  murder  c^f  l;;tended  kidnap  victim 
.^dolph  Coors  III  near  Denver,  Colo 

Frank  Marrone  and  four  crimlnaJ  asso- 
ciates who  were  responsible  for  the  abduc- 
tion of  .Anthony  Ale«slo  at  San  Diego,  Calif. 
In  addition  to  apprehending  Mr  Alesslos 
kidnapers.  PBI  agents  recovered  more  than 
$182,000  of  the  »200.000  ransom  which  h.id 
been  paid   f   r  hl.s  relr  ise 

Other  PBI  cases  singled  out  for  special 
mention  were  the  attempted  hijacking  of  a 


Jet  airliner  at  n  Paao,  Tex.,  last  Augiut  by 
a  U-year-old  parolee  and  bis  taanage  son, 
and  the  investigation  of  attempts  to  con- 
trol certain  areas  of  professional  boxing  by 
an  underworld  S3mdlcate.  In  the  latter 
case.  the  notorious  "Frankle"  Carbo. 
"Bllnky"  Palermo,  Joseph  Slca.  Louts  Tom 
Dragna.  and  Truman  Gibson,  Jr  .  were  con- 
victed on  Federal  extortion  and  antlracket- 
eerlng  chargee 

Conunentlng  on  the  series  of  antlcrlme 
bills  passed  by  Uie  87th  Congress.  Mr. 
Hoover  stated:  "These  laws  provide  us  val- 
uable new  tools  for  combating  the  profes- 
sional elements  of  the  underworld  whose 
operations  extend  across  State  lines.  Ef- 
fective use  Is  already  being  made  of  them 
m  our  Intensive  campaign  against  organized 
crime  and  racketeering  " 

These  antlcrlme  bills  include  laws  de- 
signed to  combat  Interstate  aspects  of  Il- 
legal gambling  and  racketeering  enterprises. 
as  well  as  to  curtail  Interstate  travel  of 
h>x)dlum  elements  The  PBI  Director  was 
particularly  enthusiastic  In  heralding  the 
extension  of  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act  last 
Octi>ber. 

"The  Fugitive  Felon  Act  Is  one  of  law  en- 
forcement's most  effective  weapons  for 
countering  the  operations  of  fast-moving, 
in<xlern-day  hoodlums,"  Mr.  Hoover  said. 
"Dtiring  1961.  PBI  investigations  under  this 
statute  resulted  In  the  apprehension  of 
nearly  1.400  fugitives  who  were  being  sought 
at  the  request  of  State  and  local  authorities 
from  whose  Jurisdictions  they  had  fled.  Now 
that  the  scope  of  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act 
h.-w  been  expanded  to  cover  Interrtate  flight 
In  connection  with  any  felony,  mora  re- 
qvie.sts  f  .r  these  Investigations  are  being  re- 
ceived, and  we  anticipate  greater  accom- 
plishments than  ever  before." 

.As  in  previous  years,  the  PBI  Director  ex- 
pressed appreciation  for  the  cooperation  and 
support  which  his  Bureau  receives  from  con- 
fidential Informants  and  other  alert  citizens. 
"Information  furnished  our  agents  by  con- 
fidential Informants  has  resulted  In  more 
than  4  000  arrests  and  In  the  recovery  of 
some  14  million  In  stolen  and  contraband 
valuables  this  year,"  he  said. 

The  statistics  Include  arrests  and  recover- 
ies In  PBI  cases,  as  well  as  arrests  and  re- 
coveries by  other  law-enforcement  agencies 
resulting  from  facts  provided  by  FBI  In- 
formants and  passed  along  to  the  authorities 
concerned  In  addition  to  this  data  fiir- 
M.shed  by  Its  confidential  Informants,  the 
PBI  also  disseminated  well  over  100.000  other 
Items  of  crln^lnal  Intelligence  Information 
to  l(Hral,  State,  and  Federal  Investigative 
agencies  during  the  past  year. 

Warning  that  the  United  States  remains 
the  primary  target  for  Soviet-bloc  intelli- 
gence operations.  Mr.  Hoover  stated  that 
during  the  past  year  two  men  were  convicted 
on  espionage  charges  Dr  Robert  Soble.  now 
facing  imprisonment  f(  r  life,  and  Irvln 
Scarbeck,  who  has  been  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  30  years  A  third  man.  arrested  for  Soviet 
inteiiigence  activities,  was  permitted  to  leave 
the  c  untry  in  lieu  of  deportation.  In  addi- 
tion, following  PBI  Investigation,  the  de- 
p.LTture  or  exclusion  of  four  ofllclal  represent- 
atives of  Communlat-bloc  countries  was 
er'eoied  because  of  activity  beyond  the  scope 
of   their   recognized   duties. 

Ttie  FBI  Director  described  the  Communist 
Party.  U -S  .^,  as  an  Inseparable  arm  of  the 
InteruuUoual  conspiracy  against  Ood  and 
freedom  which  la  directed  from  Moscow." 
'n>e  Cunununlsts  In  this  country  are  com- 
pletely subservient  to  the  dictates  of  their 
Soviet   masters,  he   said. 

"Particularly  significant  in  this  regard 
were  the  actions  of  the  delegation  of  party 
officials  from  this  country  who  attended  the 
2"2d  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
in  Moscow  this  fall  Not  only  did  the  Amer- 
ican delegates  pledge  full  support  to  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  In  the  disagreement  between 
the  Russians  and  their  Albanian  and  Chinese 
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comrades,  but  three  of  them  appeared  on  a 
Moscow  telertolon  program  to  give  the  Sorlet 
people  a  distorted  Impreealon  of  conditions 
In  the  United  States." 

On  December  1,  1961,  an  Indictment  was 
returned  against  the  Commulnlst  Party, 
\J  SJi.  as  an  organization,  for  failure  to  reg- 
ister with  the  Attorney  Oeneral  under  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 
The  Indictment  contains  12  counts  subject- 
ing the  party  to  possible  fines  totaling  »120,- 
000.  The  trial  has  tenUtlvely  been  set  for 
February  1.  1962. 

The  party's  leaden^  as  well  as  Its  Individ- 
ual members,  also  aro  subject  to  prosecution 
under  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  19&0  for 
failure  to  register  with  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
In  his  yearend  rejxirt,  Mr.  Hoover  also 
noted  that  1961  wltneued  a  heavy  volume  of 
requests  for  the  labDratory,  identification, 
and  training  services  which  the  FBI  makes 
available  to  other  law  enforcement  agencies 
free  of  charge. 

The  FBI  Laboratory  which  receives  speci- 
mens of  evidence  frooi  authorities  in  all  60 
States,  conducted  moie  than  230.000  exam- 
inations during  the  past  year.  "Many  of 
theae  examinations  aiislsted  local  police  In 
Identifying  wrongdoers.  Others  helped  to 
establlah  the  innocecce  of  falsely  acctised 
persons."  he  said. 

The  FBI's  Identification  Division,  which 
serves  as  a  national  rej^sltory  for  fingerprint 
identifying  data,  received  an  average  of 
nearly  23.000  fingerprint  cards  each  working 
day  throtighout  1961.  As  the  year  ended,  its 
fllee  contained  161,800,X>0  sets  of  flngerprlnta 
representing  an  estlntisted  76,400,000  persona 
In  addition,  during  1961,  the  FBI  DUaster 
Squad,  a  team  of  experts  from  the  Identifica- 
tion Division,  was  sent  to  the  scenes  of  air 
crashes  in  Colorado,  Olinols,  Virginia,  and 
Belgium,  as  well  as  to  the  scene  of  a  fire  and 
explosion  in  West  Vlrgtala,  to  assist  in  iden- 
tifying the  bodies  of  victims. 

At  the  request  of  la»'  enforcement  agencies 
in  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  the  FBI  rendered 
assistance  in  connection  with  more  than 
9.400  local  and  regional  police  training 
schools.  Additionally,  two  sessions  of  the 
FBI  National  Academy  were  held — with  160 
offlcers  from  42  States,  the  District  of  Coltim- 
bia,  Canada.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  in  attendance.  The  grad- 
uation of  these  160  men  brought  to  4,093  the 
total  number  of  officers  who  have  completed 
this  12-week  course  of  specialized  instruc- 
tion. 

Conunentlng  upon  the  assistance  which 
his  Bureau  receives  from  other  investigative 
agencies.  Mr.  Hoover  iXated.  "Each  year  the 
bonds  of  mutual  coo^'cratlon  grow  stronger 
throughout  the  entire  law  enforcement  pro- 
fession. Working  together,  we  are  reaching 
higher  peaks  of  efficiency  and  protection  of 
Individual  rights  than  ever  before." 


MICHEL  CIEPLINSKI.  DEPUTY  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  FOR  SECU- 
RITY AND  CONSULAR  AFFAIRS— 
AND  OEN.  THADDEUS  KOSCIUSKO 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  Amer- 
icas strength  has  sJways  derived  fi^m 
Its  diversity.  And  I  believe  that  this 
statement  is  more  than  ever  true  In  the 
mortal  struggle  with  the  forces  of  world 
communism. 

We  are  fortunat*'  in  having  in  our 
midst  large  commuiiities  of  immigrant 
Americans  of  Polish,  Hungarian,  Ukrain- 
ian, Baltic,  and  even  Russian  origin. 
They  know  the  meaning  of  communism 
better  than  most  men,  not  merely  be- 
cause their  friends  and  their  relatives 
are  today  suffering  under  Its  yoke,  but 
also  because  many  of  them  have  ex- 


perienced Communist  tyranny  and  have 
had  s  long  experience  in  fighting  it. 

I  believe  that  we  have  thus  far  not 
made  adequate  use  of  this  tremendous 
reservoir  of  dedicatic»i,  understanding, 
and  courage.  Because  of  this,  Mr. 
President,  I  was  delighted  when  I  learned 
last  year  that  President  Kennedy  had 
selected  a  prominent  Polish -American, 
Mr.  Michel  Cieplinskl,  for  the  important 
position  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Security  and  Consular  Affairs. 

I  consider  it  particularly  appropriate 
to  say  a  few  words  about  Mich  Cieplin- 
skl today,  because  today  we  observe  the 
birthday  of  another  great  PoUsh  patriot, 
one  of  the  authentic  heroes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  Oen.  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciusko. There  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
direct  line  from  Kosciusko  to  Cieplinskl. 
Kosciusko  came  to  America  to  fight 
for  freedom  because  from  the  tragic 
struggle  of  the  Polish  people  against 
Russian  imperialism  he  was  intimately 
familiar  with  the  meaning  of  slavery 
and  the  mecuiing  of  freedom.  Kosciusko 
understood,  even  at  that  early  date  in 
history,  that  the  freedom  of  the  Polish 
people  was  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
fate  of  America. 

Since  the  days  of  Kosciusko,  many 
millions  of  his  compatriots  and  of  other 
central  European  peoples  have  come  to 
America  in  the  quest  for  freedom.  They 
have  brought  with  them  to  this  country 
the  same  hatred  of  tyranny  and  the 
same  love  of  freedom  that  animated 
Kosciusko. 

But,  in  our  attitude  toward  our  im- 
migrant Americans,  we  sometimes  for- 
get the  services  of  Kosciusko  and  the 
debt  we  owe  to  him. 

I  know  for  example,  that  some  of  my 
very  good  friends  had  misgivings  about 
the  appointment  of  Mich  Cieplinskl  to 
so  Important  a  post  because  he  was  not 
a  native  bom  American.  I  believe  that 
if  they  had  known  as  much  as  I  do  about 
the  background  of  Mich  Cieplinskl  and 
about  his  many  positive  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  freedom,  their  fears  would 
have  been  allayed. 

Mich  Cieplinskl  has  been  a  lifelong 
foe  of  totalitarian  tyranny  both  Nazi 
and  Communist.  Before  World  War  n, 
he  served  as  manager  of  the  largest 
group  of  Polish  newspapers.  When  Po- 
land fell  he  came  to  New  York  where 
he  was  immediately  offered  the  editor- 
ship of  the  largest  daily  Polish  news- 
paper in  this  country,  the  Polish  Morn- 
ing World. 

Mich  Cieplinskl  has  the  kind  of  ability 
and  Integrity  that  commanded  the  im- 
mediate recognition  of  all  those  who 
met  him.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  association  of  all  foreign  language 
newspapers  published  in  the  United 
States.  Simultaneously  he  was  selected 
commissioner  of  interg^roup  relations  for 
the  city  of  New  York. 

In  1948  President  Truman  personally 
selected  Mich  Cieplinskl  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  nationalities  division  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  a 
position  which  he  filled  with  great  dis- 
tinction until  his  appointment  to  the 
Department  of  State  in  early  1961. 

But  despite  Mich  Cieplinski's  excep- 
tional record  of  public  service,  there  were 
some  critical  voices  at  the  time  of  his 


appointment;  and  there  were  many  more 
who,  though  they  said  nothing,  had  mis- 
givings. By  his  performance  in  oflace. 
Mich  Cieplizufci,  who  la  nam  serving  as 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  has  dis- 
pelled the  misgivings  and  satisfied  the 
critics.  In  doing  so,  he  has  performed 
a  service  that  will  redound  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all  Americans  of  foreign  origin. 

It  is  my  own  fervent  hope  that  the 
precedent  and  example  of  Mich  Cieplin- 
skl will  clear  the  way  for  the  use  on  a 
wider  scale  of  Americans  of  Immigrant 
origin  in  positions  of  responsibility  in 
the  Government  and  in  the  conduct  of 
the  cold  war. 


THE  COLD  WAR— AMDRESS  BY  DR. 
CHARLES  MALIK 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
the  greatest  statements  of  the  past  dec- 
ade concerning  the  cold  war  have  been 
made  by  Dr.  Charles  Malik,  the  former 
Ambassador  from  Lebanon,  former 
President  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  presently  a  profes- 
sor at  the  American  University,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Cto  October  18,  1961,  Dr.  Malik  made 
another  magnificent  statement  in  his 
great  tradition  at  the  John  Carroll  So- 
ciety dinner  in  Washingt(Hi.  I  reread 
this  address  a  few  days  ago  and  foimd  in 
it  so  much  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
life-or -death  Issues  which  confront  the 
Nation  that  I  believe  every  one  of  us  can 
profitably  read  and  study  it. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  address  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follo^^'s: 

Some  Ubgxkt  Tasks 
(By  Dr.  Charles  Malik) 

These  are  great  days  in  which  we  live. 
History  is  being  decided  at  its  deepest  level. 
When  such  is  the  case,  two  sins  are  unpar- 
donable: to  fail  to  raise  the  most  decisive 
issues,  and  having  raised  them,  to  fall  to  do 
something  about  them.  6upa4ciality  and 
paralysis,  mediocrity  and  inaction — these  are 
the  two  failings  which  history  will  never 
forgive.  But  for  that  obscxire  moment  In 
history  when  a  certain  lowly  maiden  in  Pales- 
tine was  secretly  told  by  the  Angel  of  God 
what  Ood  was  holding  In  store  for  her,  and 
but  for  the  decisive  events  that  flowed  from 
that  Incredible  discloetire,  I  doubt  whether 
any  moments  in  history  compare  in  decisive- 
ness with  the  moments  amidst  which  we  are 
privileged  to  live. 

Two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  for  the 
real  appreciation  of  history.  First,  we  must 
live  history.  Unless  we  are  profoundly  moved 
by  what  is  deciding  history  today,  we  cannot 
appreciate  the  historic  moment.  Those  who 
watch  history  from  the  outside  as  though 
what  is  taking  place  did  not  concern  them, 
as  though  not  only  their  very  existence,  but 
what  is  dearest  to  them  In  that  existence, 
were  not  therein  Involved,  are  a  veritable 
deadweight  on  history.  They  are  watching 
and  waiting  to  see  what  will  happen;  after 
It  happens  they  will  tuljust;  they  do  not  want 
to  take  part  in  this  "it"  that  happens;  they 
never  bum  their  iM-idges;  and  because  they 
are  thus  outside  history,  because  they  are 
"neither  hot  nor  cold,"  history  takes  no  no- 
tice of  them.  Only  the  moved  and  respon- 
sible, only  he  who  takes  a  stand  on  funda- 
mental issues,  no  matter  how  delicate  the 
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lasuea  and  bow  dangeroua  tbe  >Uuk1,  has  a 
pUoe  In  blatory  today. 

HiaroaiCAL  ncPAaiB 
But.  Mcond.  whlla  llTlng  hlatory.  one  must 
also  have  hia  roots  outalde  history.  His- 
tory U  not  seU-sufflclent.  It  U  this  fallacy 
of  historical  Belf-siifflclency  that  has  more 
than  anything  else  brought  about  the  pres- 
ent Impasse  In  history.  II  only  people  rec- 
ognised their  transcendental  reference  In 
history  we  would  not  be  where  we  are  today 
To  confine  oneself  only  to  the  forces  of  his- 
tory Is  Uq  the  end  to  condemn  oneself  to 
chance  and  accident  and  the  balancing  of 
brute  force.  He  who  sees  and  knows  only 
history  can  never  understand  history,  and 
while,  because  he  Is  In  history,  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  factor  of  history,  his  will  not  be 
the  last  word.  Just,  then,  as  It  Is  most 
essential  to  live  and  act  In  history,  so  the 
axis  of  this  living  and  acting  must  He  out- 
side history.  To  save  oneself  from  total 
meanlnglessness.  from  that  blind  groping  In 
the  dark  In  which  the  existentialists,  for  all 
their  zeal  and  purity,  flnaily  land,  one's  liv- 
ing roots  must  extend  to  God — to  Ood.  not 
only  as  the  Judge  of  history,  but  as  the 
Creator  of  all  that  there  is.  and  therefore 
as  the  providence  outside  whoee  wisdom  and 
care  and  permission  nothing  of  what  is  can 
be 

I  speak  from  the  perspective  of  a  partici- 
pation that  has  been  and  still  Is  quite  In- 
tense and  personal;  and  I  speak  from  the 
perspective  of  Christian  faith  These  axe 
at  once  my  credentials  and  my  profound 
limitations 

With  these  two  limiting  perspectives  I 
propose  to  examine  some  urgent  tasks  arising 
from  the  cold  war  But  first  a  few  words 
about  the  nature  and  fact  of  this  war 

XKD    KXPANSION 

The  cold  war  Is  the  fundamental  tension 
Introduced  Into  the  world  by  the  Marxlsl- 
Lenlnlat  challenge  Ever  since  the  Mani- 
festo of  1848  a  radical  revolutionary  spirit 
has  been  let  loose  In  the  world  This 
Marxlst-LenlnUt  spirit  has  so  far  met  with 
phenomenal  success,  partly  ovlng  to  the 
great  genius  (jf  those  in  whom  It  has  Incar- 
nated Itself,  partly  owing  to  the  stupidity 
and  complacency  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
It  follows  that  nothing  about  lu  develop- 
ment and  success  was  Inevitable.  But  here 
we  are  the  Itlorxlst-Lenlnlst-Cummunist 
Party  rules  today  Rtiasla.  China,  and  E:astern 
Europe,  It  has  succeeded  In  neutralizing, 
that  Is  to  say.  In  frightening  and  partially 
winning  over,  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  vast  regions  In  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America;  and  It  has  significantly  p)enetrated. 
In  all  sorts  of  subtle  ways.  Western  Europe 
and  North  America,  so  that  Western  policy. 
no  matter  how  much  Western  governments 
vaunt  their  independence,  la  often  some  kind 
of  a  function  of  the  will  of  Moscow  Non- 
Communist  politicians  have  undertaken  pil- 
grimage* Xm  Moscow  Just  before  national 
elections,  with  distinctly  advantageous  po- 
litical results  Nor  can  it  be  maintained 
that  at  certain  critical  points  in  recent  years 
the  crude  or  subtle,  direct  or  Indirect,  Inter- 
ference of  Moscow  In  the  Internal  affairs 
even  of  large  non-Communist  states  did  nut 
determine  events  In  those  states  And  the 
essential  point  to  remember  Is  that  this 
extraordinary  worldwide  Influence  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism started  virtually  from  zero  In 
our  lifetime 

The  military-nuclear  might  backing  the 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst-Communist  Party  In  the 
cold  war  Is  vividly  present  in  the  mind.s  of  all 
of  us  So  far  as  effective  deterrence  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  told  that  ovirs  Is  the  era  of 
nuclear  stalemate  or  parity  It  appears  that 
either  side  can  obliterate  the  other  regard- 
less of   who  strikes  first 

CIVILIZATION     IMPXSII-ED 

What  Is  at  stake  In  this  war  Is  the  'r.idl- 
tional  view   of   man    society,    history,    'ruth. 


and  Ood  which  the  Medlterranean-Kioro- 
pean-We«tern  World  has  painstakingly  de- 
veloped over  4.000  years  of  history  Make  a 
list  Of  the  20  most  fundamental  convictions 
of  this  world — from  the  ultlmacy  of  the  In- 
dividual human  person,  to  the  objectivity 
and  Independence  of  truth,  to  the  existence 
and  self -revelation  of  Ood — and  you  will  find 
that  Marx  Ism -Leninism  Is  a  militant  and 
radical  denial  of  all  these  20  convictions 
It  Is  as  thoucth  a  demonic  spirit  has  been 
suddenly  unleashed  with  the  speclQc.  con- 
scious aim  of  destroying  every  value,  truth, 
and  being  that  has  been  tested  and  handed 
down.  On  every  page  of  every  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  is  proudly  de- 
clared the  oprn  Intention  of  )verthrowinK 
every  existing  government,  regime,  system, 
outlook,  philosophy,  and  religion  But  to 
the  discerning  mind,  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain and  clear  than  th.it  It  is  Jesus  Chn.it. 
and  all  that  He  is  and  means  and  stands  for. 
that  they,  first  and  foremost  and  above 
everything  els*-,  aim  alwolute'.y  at  destroying 
and  obliterating  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
What  is  ultimately  at  stake  is  Christ  Him- 
self 

All  this  talk  about  economic  Justice  and 
social  security  and  raising  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  iwople  while  at  tunes  perhaps 
genuine,  la  nevertheless  nothing  when  It 
comes  to  man  his  b.xslc  rights  and  the  free- 
dom of  his  spirit  When  the  aim  Is  to  de- 
stroy these  things  what  is  the  good  of  all  the 
economic  and  material  things  In  the  world' 
"For  what  shall  It  profit  .i  man.  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world  and  li>se  his  soul""' 
I  Mark  8  3e  and  Matthew  16  26  i  Moreover, 
the  lure  of  'he  economic  and  material  l.s 
used  fur  the  m^jat  part  as  a  bait  to  enlist 
more  and  m'l-e  recru'.'s  In  "he  ranks  of  the 
revolution  The  deprived  masses,  not  know- 
ing their  own  ultimate  go<xl  easily  fall  for 
thi.s  lure  In  communi.sm.  the  economic  and 
m.iterlal  serv^  the  political  and  the  politi- 
cal is  fur  the  sake  of  the  destruction  of  the 
20  fundamenal  propv>«itlons  of  the  Weste.'n 
World 

COrXISTXNCF     IMPOSSIBLE 

I  here  remains  the  matter  of  coexl.sience 
and  the  mat.er  of  change  Let  us  coexist 
peacefully.  W'?  are  enjoined,  and  with  time 
conimunl.sm  will  mellow  and  will  change 
TYiese  are  fallacies  unworthy  of  the  active 
mind  Coexistence  is  lmp<:>sslble  with  the 
radical  spirit  of  denial  of  Marxism -I..enlnlsm 
The  Communists  themselves,  while  they  cer- 
tainly use  the  term  to  fool  the  simple  and 
gullible,  always  explicitly  make  tlear  that 
peaceful  coexistence  Is.  in  their  own  words, 
only  a  more  intensive  fi  rm  of  the  class  strug- 
gle It  foll<jw8  that  coexistence  is  p<j*slble 
only  when  communism  gives  up  the  class 
struggle  altogether;  namely,  only  when  It 
overcomes  itself  and  denies  Its  "Wn  spirit  of 
denial 

As  to  change  an  Individual  Communist 
here  and  there  certainly  may  change,  he 
certainly  may  be  converted,  say.  U)  Chris- 
tianity or  U.1  some  other  passion,  but  the 
basic  dogmas  of  the  Marxist -Leninist  party 
and  therewith  the  fundamental  character  of 
this  party  will  never  change  These  baisic 
dogmas  stamping  communism  with  lUt 
fundamental  character  are  six  ili  Militant 
atheism;  (2.  dialectical  niaterlaiism.  (3i 
thoroughgoliig  tutalttartanlsm.  >4i  radical 
Collectivism.  1 5)  proletarian  international- 
ism, and  i6i  the  messianic  impulse  to  d<iml- 
n  'te  the  wh^  le  world  The  Marxist -I.enlnlst- 
Communl.st  Party  will  never  Kive  up  these 
six  tenets  It-  will  never  worship  0<k1.  It 
will  never  repudiate  the  class  struggle.  It 
will  never  allow  political  freedom;  It  will 
ne%er  view  the  Individual  human  person  as 
an  end  In  himself,  it  will  never  cease  In- 
(  I'.iK  the  proletariat  all  over  the  world. 
and  It  will  never  settle  f  t  le.s.s  than  the 
whole  world  ThLs  la  what  Mr  Kh.-'ushrhev 
meant  when  he  said:  "We  have  never  aban- 
doned  and   will    never   iibandon   our   political 


line  which  Lenin  formulated  for  ua;  we  have 
never  abandoned  and  will  never  abandon  our 
political  program.  This  U  why  we  tell  tboee 
gentlemen  who  wait  for  a  change  In  the 
political  program  of  the  Soviet  Union:  "Walt 
till  the  crayfish  whUtles.'  •"  (Pravda.  Nov. 
126.   1965  ) 

nCMKOIATX   NKcoe 

The  slightest  responsible  meditation  on 
the  nature  and  fact  of  thU  sort  of  thing  that 
the  world  is  up  against  points  up  some 
exceedingly  urgent  tasks  that  muet  be  im- 
mediately  faced   and  prosecuted. 

Nothing  U  more  urgent  than  to  under- 
stand fully  the  nature  of  communlam.  and, 
In  particular,  to  make  absolutely  sure  that 
one  has  grasped  the  five  irreducible  facts: 
(ai  that  you  are  here  dealing  with  the  most 
radical  spiritual  revolutionary  thrust;  (b| 
that  the  ultimate  aim  of  thU  revolution  to 
which  every  other  tactic  Is  ordereu  Is  the 
destruction  of  the  deepest  traditional  values 
of  the  West;  (c)  that  therefore  It  Is  not 
ordinary  International  relations  that  govern 
communism's  Intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  but  relations  of  a  totally  different 
order,  idi  that  coexistence  with  such  a 
thrust  is  absolutely  impossible  without  this 
thrust  first  completely  calling  off  the  revolu- 
tion, and  le)  that,  because  Marxism -Lenin- 
ism is  at  bottom  a  fundamental  spiritual 
phenomenon  of  rebellion  and  negation,  Its 
esttence  cannot  change,  no  matter  what 
economic  and  social  changee  may  take  place 
m  the  Communist  realm.  I  am  not  sure 
some  policymakers  of  the  non-Communist 
world  fully  undersUnd  these  five  facU. 

Concerning  the  method  of  warfare  of  In- 
ternational communism.  It  Is  patent 
you  are  not  dealing  here  with  hostUltlss  and 
aggression  In  the  classical  style,  namely,  by 
armies  crossing  national  frontiers  and  attack- 
ing from  without,  but  with  Intimidation. 
blackmail,  infiltration,  subversion,  prop- 
aganda melting  civil  strife,  character  aa- 
siissinatlon.  and  with  every  conceivable  trick 
of  the  new  warfare  of  Indirect  aggression. 
whereby  conuiiunlsm  creeplngly  spreads  In 
lUelf  without  "endangering  International 
peace  and  security  "•  Therefore  nothing  Is 
more  urgent  than  to  understand  this  war  of 
indirect  aggression,  and  develop  effective 
techniques,  not  only  to  counteract  this  war 
on  one  8  own  soil,  but  to  carry  It  over  to  the 
soil  of  the  enemy  I  am  not  svu^  some 
policymakers,  who  still  talk  and  think  In 
terms  of  war  In  the  classical  sense,  have 
grasped  the  full  significance  of  the  modern 
war  of  indirect  aggression.  If  they  did. 
they  would  not  have  kept  on  congratulating 
themselves  because  we  ve  still  in  a  state  of 
peace,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  and 
have  been  for  years  abaolutely  at  war,  and  a 
war  Indeed  that  the  free  world  has  been  con- 
sistently losing 

BC    PBEPASKO    rOB    WOBST 

Nu.le.ir  w.ir  Is  depicted  as  something  ab- 
solutely trrrlble.  as  endangering  the  human 
race,  as  rendering  the  distinction  between 
victor  and  vanquished  altogether  un- 
tenable and  therefore  as  validating  once 
.uut  for  all  the  dictum,  "there  Is  no  alterna- 
tive to  peace  "  I  tend  to  believe  all  this,  or 
.it  least  to  hold  that  everything  must  be 
done  to  avoid  nuclear  war.  But  what  If, 
despite  every  conceivable  effort,  war  did 
break  out  Should  one  be  caught  unprepared 
for  that'  The  distinct  and  disturbing  Im- 
pression that  one  gathers  Is  that  from  the 
f .u  t  th.it  nuclear  war  Is  terrible  and  every- 
thing must  be  d 'Ue  to  avoid  it.  some  peo- 
ple conclude  that  It  Is  not  going  to  take 
place  and  therefore  one  should  not  be  pre- 
p.u-ed  '.  >T  It  This  Is  an  absolute  non  sequl- 
tur  Nothing  therefore  is  more  urgent  than 
that,  while  doing  everything  to  avoid,  and 
Indeed  to  ban,  nuclear  war,  or  any  kind  of 
war.  one  should  be  prepared  absolutely  for 
the  worst 

Another  non  sequltur  Is  to  hold  that  under 
the    threat    of    nuclear   holocaust    the   West 
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has  no  choice  but  to  yield  and  withdraw. 
When  one  exjiresses  the  hc^e  that  the  West 
will  stand  firm  at  this  or  that  cruolsl  point* 
say.  In  Berlin  or  Laos  or  the  Middle  Xast, 
one  Is  often  confronted  with  the  rejoinder — 
"then  you  are  advocatlJig  nuclear  war  and 
the  destruction  of  tha  human  race?"  Of 
course  nothing  Is  fartlier  lro<n  one's  "i<"/i 
than  that.  But  nothing  also  is  more  pleas- 
ing to  communism  thioi  to  have  the  West 
constantly  retreat  under  the  threat  of  war; 
nam,ely,  than  to  use  the  threat  ol  war  as  an 
lustrunMut  in  the  suocsaaful  prosecution  of 
the  proletarian  world  revolution.  Nothing 
therefore  Is  more  urgent  than  so  to  deploy 
the  forces  of  freedom — in  the  diplomatic, 
military,  economic,  political,  psychologilcal. 
and  moral  Aelds — as  to  make,  under  the  um- 
brella of  the  nuclear  stalemate,  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war  at  least  as  frightening  to 
communism  as  to  the  Western  World. 

TKKTT  WATS  TO  WtW 

Kaclear  war  mtnt  be  avoided.  The  con- 
clusion I  draw  from  thin  Is  not  that  freedom 
te  therefore  doomed,  but  that  freedom  must 
win  under  conditions  of  peace.  Nothing 
therefore  te  more  urgent  than  the  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  strategy  to  defeat  com- 
munism tn  peace,  namely,  without  resort- 
ing to  nuclear  war.  There  are  80  ways  that 
can  be  used  toward  that  end.  if  only  the 
free  world  awakens  to  Its  latent  possibilities. 

Some  people  appear  to  feel  and  argue  that 
the  only  alternative  oper.  to  the  West  Is  either 
to  go  dead  or  to  go  Red.  Regardless  of 
how  sincere  these  people  might  be — and  some 
of  them  are  very  sincere— It  Is  obvious  that 
this  feeling  serves  the  cause  of  communism. 
President  Kennedy  refuted  this  false  alterna- 
tive the  other  day  when  he  declared  In 
Chapel  HUl  that  "we  shall  be  neither  dead 
nor  Red.  but  alive  and  free."  This  Is  a 
wonderful  assurance  for  those  who  lore  and 
believe  In  freedom.  Nothing  therefore  te 
mors  urgent  than  to  keep  on  exposing  all 
false  alternatives,  and  to  demonstrate,  in 
thought  and  in  action  that  the  only  real 
choice  open  to  the  free  and  to  the  enslaved 
alike,  te  man  In  the  fuUnesa  of  hte  freedoms 
and  hte  rights. 

The  Marxist -Leninist  party  firmly  believes 
thst  it  te  destined  to  do  away  with  every  ex- 
tetlng  order,  rsfrlme,  system  aiul  govern- 
ment. It  bases  thte  belief  on  what  It  oon- 
slders  first  principles  and  It  acts  on  It  day 
and  night.  Thte  te  the  raeanlng  of  the  uni- 
versal proletarian  revolution.  What  follows 
for  the  Western  World — partly  out  of  sheer 
self-defense,  partly  owing  to  the  values  at 
stake — Is  that  since  every  war  has  an  ob- 
jective, and  since  the  cold  war  te  a  war,  the 
only  worthy  objective  of  this  war  te  elimi- 
nation of  the  Marxlst-Lcninlst  OOmmunist 
Party  as  a  politically  ruling  party  everywhere 
In  the  world,  regardless  of  whether  it  takes 
to  accomplish  this  objective  a  year  or  a  dec- 
ade or  a  generation  or  a  oentury.  Nothing 
therefore  te  more  urgent  than  to  galvanise 
the  will  of  the  West  according  to  this  objec- 
tive. 

CSEAT    ILI  ITS  JON 

When  &omt  Western  thinkers  and  leaders 
urge  realism  and  accommodation,  when  they 
poke  fun  on  the  slogan  of  "total  victory." 
when  they  manifest  obvious  restetance  to 
the  thought  that  the  cold  war  must  be  fought 
to  a  successful  concluKlon,  one  te  not  sure 
that  they  do  not  thereby  mean  that  the 
West  must  keep  on  loetng  and  the  realm  of 
freedom  must  keep  on  contracting.  What 
then  are  their  proposals  for  turning  the  tide? 
I  am  certain  they  do  not  want  to  see  the 
West  overwhelmed,  but  some  of  them,  I  feel, 
do  not  St  heart  wsuit  to  see  oonunnnlsm 
overwhelmed  either,  even  If  you  presented 
them  with  the  possibility  of  overwhelming 
it.  They  appear  to  ht  unwilling  to  contem- 
pUte  the  possibUlty  of  erasing  It  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  They  seem  badly  to  miss 
It  then.     Some  people — worthy  products  of 


Western  thought  and  life — ^feel  •motlonally 
and  eztrte&tlally  happier  and  more  secure  In 
A  worid  in  wUch  Mandsm-XiSnlntam  Is  power- 
ful and  sntienchad.  What  te  it  in  the  spirit 
oC  Man  that  so  strangely  captivates  them? 
Because  they  are  very  fine  people,  and  be- 
cause they  are  very  Influential,  nothing  te 
more  tu^ent  than  to  demonstrate  to  thxm, 
on  the  dewiest  possible  plane,  through 
reason,  suffering,  and  love,  that  their 
STlstentlsl  ascurlty  te  a  very  great  Illusion. 
If  one  te  skiUad  In  pencteating  to  the  hid- 
den mswnlng  oC  fiUMUuacntal  r'^»»"TtMnltt 
dadaraUona  and  statements — and  the  mean- 
ing Bomatlmes  te  not  very  hidden — one  read- 
ily perceives  that  they  are  appealing  to  the 
BUksaes  over  the  heads  of  their  xovcrameuts. 
Should  the  West  not  develt^  a  similar 
strategy  of  separating  the  Commnnlst  rulers 
from  the  peoples  whom  they  dominate? 
Should  It  not  put  aside  ail  timidity  and  false 
decorum  in  order  to  assure  the  peoples  un- 
der Communist  rule  that  It  te  their  friend, 
that  It  has  no  quarrel  with  them  whatsoever, 
that  it  has  the  highest  respect  for  their 
cultures  and  achievements,  that  it  te  only 
the  ruling  Marxtet-Lenlnlst  Communtet 
Party  with  whom  it  cannot  do  business,  and 
that  therefore  there  te  a  live  and  worthy 
alternative  to  Communtet  rule  for  them? 
So  far  the  Weat  has  been  struck  by  a  cer- 
tain strange  nemeste  whereby  it  appears  to  be 
extetentlally  incapable  of  addressing  the 
Tnasses  under  Communtet  rule  direct.  It 
fights  shy  or  offending  their  Communtet 
masters.  Again,  out  ol  sheer  self-defense. 
and  also  because  of  the  ultlnuite  values  at 
stake,  nothing  would  seem  to  be  more  urgent 
than  to  make  the  radical  dtetlnction,  ef- 
fectively and  politically,  between  the  great 
peoples  and  cultures  of  China.  Russia  and 
Eastern  Europe,  and  the  alien  Marxlsm-Len- 
Inism  which  te  now  trying  by  force  to  trans- 
form these  cultures  and  peoples  In  Its  own 
image. 

DivniEO  wasT 

What  has  helped  more  than  anything  else 
to  bring  about  the  astounding  phenomenon 
of  the  Western  retreat  and  the  Conununtet 
advance  te  Western  nationalism  and  Western 
dteunlty.  Thte  te  what  the  Communtets  in 
their  Jargon  call  "contradictions  In  the  West- 
ern camp,"  and  they  openly  seek  to  exacer- 
bate and  exploit  them  to  the  utmost.  De- 
spite the  presence  of  strong  Communtet  par- 
ties In  Italy  and  France,  Western  Europe  has 
learned  since  the  Second  World  War  that  It 
must  either  unite  or  perish.  The  decision  of 
the  United  Kingdom  last  week  to  enter  the 
Common  Market  Is  one  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing decisions  of  thte  century.  European  na- 
tionalism te  gradually  softening  into  a  sense 
of  common  European  destiny.  But  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  nationalism 
still  plays  a  debilitating  role  so  far  as  the 
conunon  struggle  against  eammunlsm  te  oon- 
cerned.  The  crying  need  Is  for  a  much  deeper 
political  and  economic  Identification  between 
Buropie  and  America  than  te  envisaged  and 
provided  for  In  NATO.  During  the  12  Vi 
years  since  NATO  was  bom  the  world  altu- 
atlon  has  radically  changed  with  the  emer- 
genoe  of  Communtet  China,  with  the  loss  of 
the  atomic  and  nuclear  monopoly  by  the 
West,  with  the  considerable  rise  in  Soviet 
prestige  and  relative  power,  and  with  the  de- 
velopment both  of  neutralism  and  antl- 
Weetemlsm.  Events  therefore  have  overtak- 
en and  outrun  the  NATO  concept.  America 
cannot  stay  aloof  frc»n  the  common  fate  of 
Europe.  Nothing  therefore  te  more  urgent 
than  for  the  United  States,  as  a  government, 
as  a  people  and  as  a  culture,  to  become  per- 
suaded that,  in  the  face  of  the  total  Com- 
muntet onslaught,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
antl-Wastern  forces  astir  throughout  the 
world,  the  old  forms  of  national  sovereignty 
and  independence  must  develop  Into  new 
forms  and  new  concepts,  because  what  te 
threatened,  attacked  sjmI  undermined  today 
te    not    Just    the    American    nation    or   the 


British  nation  or  the  French  «^t,'^^.  but  the 
whole  of  Western  elTlIlaatkm.  with  an  its  cu- 
mulative tradition  for  ♦*'"'~«~Tt  at  years. 
Thte  te  not  a  war  betveeii  natkm-atates:  thte 
te  a  war  between  whole  ctrlllaatlons.  Ttie 
extent  to  which  thte  persuadoai  shall  super- 
vena  measures  the  adequacy  of  American  life 
and  thought  as  a  whole  to  the  ruthless  de- 
mands of  thte  htetorlc  movament.  Thte  te 
hov  whole  culttues  prove  adequate  or  In- 
adequate to  the  requirements  of  htetory,  and 
thte  te  how  they  either  survive  or  perish.  I 
assert  also  that  the  Mediterranean  te  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Atlantic,  and  its  complex 
clTllizatLan  cannot  be  stmdered  frcou  the 
civilization  of  the  West. 

In  the  vast  world  that  now  calte  Itself 
neutral  and  nonallned  a  stranf*  phenome- 
ncKi  has  developed.  Ton  ean  esle^  and 
prosper  In  certain  parts  of  thte  world  cmly 
If  you  attack  the  Weet  and  at  least  remain 
silMit  about  life  and  conditions  In  the  Com- 
munist realm.  It  te  very  dangerous  to  de- 
velop the  reputation  that  you  are  what  ta 
called  pro-Western,  but  not  only  do  you 
realise  handsome  political  and  other  divi- 
dends from  being  known  ss  pro-Commu- 
nist, or  at  least  as  neutraltet,  but  the 
Weet  Itself  will  treat  you  as  a  leper  if  you 
believe  In  Its  fimdamental  values.  Tou  be- 
come then  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  It. 
There  te  no  sanction  against  being  "anti- 
Western,"  but  God  help  you  if  you  are  "pro- 
Western,"  which  only  m»^n%  that  you  wish 
to  move  hand  In  hand  with  the  West  In  the 
great  world  struggle.  The  West  Itself  en- 
courages you  to  be  at  least  "neutral"  to  its 
fate,  and  preferably  even  "anti- Western,"  be- 
fore it  wUl  have  anything  to  do  with  you.  It 
te  as  though  the  West  te  in  a  state  of  spir- 
itual rout  in  which  It  te  ashamed  of  Itself. 
It  te  as  though  the  West  can  only  deal  today 
with  hypocrites  and  split  personalities. 
When,  if  you  believe  in  and  practice  Western 
values  you  are  penalized,  and  if  you  believe 
in  and  practice  nommi^Tit«t-t^tiiit|,,|.tnn  val- 
ues you  are  rewarded,  and  Indeed  you  are 
penalized  and  rewarded  not  only  by  inter- 
national communism,  but  by  the  West  it- 
self— can  there  be  a  more  shameless  spiritual 
rout  than  that?  Thte  whole  phenomenon 
raises  some  of  the  deepest  Issues  facing 
Western  extetence  today.  Can  a  civilization 
last  if  it  studiedly  abdicates  Its  imlversal 
character?  Can  a  civilization  last  if  it  te 
profoundly  ashamed  of  Its  dewiest  values? 
And  pray  tell  me.  how  te  a  value  deep  and 
worthy  of  faith  if  you  do  not  believe  In  its 
validity  for  the  whole  world?  Nothli^  there- 
fore te  more  urgent  than  for  the  West  to 
cease  to  be  ashamed  either  of  itself  or  of 
those  who  wteh  to  be  called  by  Its  name. 

If  one  believes  and  knows  that  all  govern- 
ment finally  derives  from  man  and  answers 
to  him  and  not  man  from  government,  then 
one  cannot  be  indifferent  to  a  doctrine  and 
way  of  life  that  makes  government  every- 
thing and  man  virtually  nothing. 

BASrS    or   LAW 

L'  one  believes  and  knows  that  law  Is  not 
Just  the  will  of  the  ruler  or  stronger,  but  the 
objective  expression  of  the  common  good, 
then  one  cannot  be  Indifferent  to  a  doctrine 
and  way  of  life  that  bases  law  only  on  the 
Interest  of  the  powers  that  be. 

If  one  believes  and  knows  that  there  te  a 
whole  set  of  hinnan  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  which  flow  Integrally  from  man's 
Inherent  dignity  as  a  being  endowed  with 
reason  and  conscience,  then  one  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  a  doctrine  and  wey  ot  life  that 
makes  man^  enjoyment  of  his  rl^ts  and 
freedoms  dependent  solely  upon  the  pleasure 
of  the  State. 

If  one  believes  and  knows  that  the  State 
has  -DO  right  to  tamper  with  the  family  in 
the  enjoyment  of  its  rights,  nor  with  the 
university  In  its  free  and  independent  search 
for  and  exposition  and  transmission  of  the 
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truth,  nor  with  the  church  In  her  freedom 
to  preach  the  goapel  and  reconcile  man  to 
Ood.  then  one  cannot  b«  Indifferent  to  a 
doctrine  and  way  of  life  that  make*  of  the 
family,  the  unlTerslty,  and  the  church  only 
so  many  departments  of  the  state. 

If  one  believes  and  taowa  that  pluralism 
Is  the  true  International  order,  then  one 
cannot  be  Indifferent  to  a  doctrine  and  way 
of  life  In  which  diverse  cultures  and  peoples 
have  no  right  to  be  themselves  under  an 
order  of  Jurldlclal  equality  and  mutual 
respect. 

If  one  believes  and  knows  that  past  ages 
had  their  own  beauty,  truth  and  t)elng.  that 
mankind  strucfailed  In  them  Just  as  nobly 
and  Just  as  fruitfully  as  It  does  today,  and 
that  what  was  seen  and  achieved  In  some  of 
them  waa  vastly  superior  to  anything  seen 
and  achieved  today,  so  that  In  a  sense  we  are 
Judged  by  them  rather  than  they  by  us.  and 
so  that  the  proper  attitude  of  the  present 
to  the  post  Is  to  appreciate  It  In  Itself.  In 
humility  and  love,  then  one  cannot  be  In- 
different to  a  doctrine  and  way  of  life  that 
makes  a  clean  break  with  the  past,  that 
never  appreciates  It  In  Itself,  that  views  it 
only  as  a  stage,  a  preparation,  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  that  therefore  recognizes  as  true 
and  worthy  of  respect  only  those  elements 
In  It  that  the  present  In  Its  m.-ign:inlmliy 
has  allowed  and  accepted,  no  matter  huw 
lean  and  miserable  and  sordid  this  present 
might  otherwise  be. 

MAN'S   HIOHBST   CLOBT 

If  one  believes  ".nd  knows  that  reason  In 
man  Is  not  a  sort  of  Joke  played  upon  him 
by  the  fortuitous  forces  of  the  universe,  but 
that  It  Is  man's  highest  glory,  more  depend- 
able when  unperverted  and  thoroughly 
disciplined  than  everything  else,  then  one 
cannot  be  Indifferent  to  a  doctrine  and  way 
of  life  that  subordinates  reason  to  the  dark 
and  elemental  and  arbitrary 

If  one  believes  and  knows  that  there  is 
simple  trust,  simple  confidence,  simple  trans- 
parency between  man  and  man.  then  one 
cannot  be  Indifferent  to  a  doctrine  and  way 
of  life  that  bases  Itself  on  mistrust,  aiispl- 
cJon.  contradiction,  and  the  war  of  all 
against  all 

If  one  believes  and  knows  that  the  Indi- 
vidual human  person,  with  hl.^  Inner  j"y  and 
freedom,  and  with  his  Infinite  spiritual  fxis- 
Blbllltles.  Is  the  mrmt  preclotis  thing  In  the 
world,  so  much  so  that  when  we  think  of 
Ood  we  cannot  think  of  anything  higher 
than  to  speak  of  Him  as  a  person,  then  one 
cannot  be  InciRTerent  to  a  doctrine  and  way 
of  life  that  s'fibirdlnates  the  human  person 
to  the  party  or  the  collective  or  the  state 

If  one  believes  In  the  primacy  of  the  spirit- 
ual and  knows  It  In  his  own  life,  then  one 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  a  doctrine  and  w.iy 
of  life  that  ."=ubordtnates  everything  to  mat- 
ter  and   desire   and  economics 

If  one  believes  In  Q<xl  and  knows  His  power 
In  his  own  life,  then  one  cannot  l)e  indiffer- 
ent to  a  doctrine  and  way  of  life  that  not 
only  denies  Ood,  but  milUantly  seeks  to  de- 
stroy every  f.iith  in  him 

If  one  believes  In  Christ  and  knows  Hu 
grace  and  forgiveness  in  his  own  life,  then 
one  cannot  be  Indifferent  to  a  doctrine  and 
way  of  life  whose  supreme  passion  Is  :o  ef- 
fju:e  the  name  and  memory  and  grace  of 
Christ  from  the  thought  and  life  nf  men 

kussia's  spntrrtTAi.  TRAorrKJN 

If  one  knows  the  wonderful  spiritual  tra- 
dition of  Rusala — her  devotion,  her  piety,  her 
hvunlllty,  her  liturgy,  her  Icons,  her  saints, 
her  dedication  to  the  Virgin — if  one  knows 
the  place  Christ  occupies  in  her  tremendous 
literature.  If  one  only  knows  Dostoyevsky, 
then  one  cannot  be  Indifferent  to  a  doctrine 
and  way  of  life  that  exults  In  ridiculing  and 
trampling  all  this  tradition  under  foot 

My  fear  Is  that  these  things  are  not  suf- 
ficiently believed  and  known  in  the  West 
My  fear  Is  that  under  the  Joint  influence  of 
commercialism   materialism,  relativism,  sub- 


jectivism, liberalism,  Idealism  and  secular- 
Ism,  the  process  of  decay  Is  already  pretty  ad- 
vanced In  the  West.  The  ultimate  crisis 
therefore  is  entirely  spiritual:  It  is  one  of 
knowledge  and  faith  For  it  Is  not  difficult 
to  show  what  with  respect  to  many  of  these 
things  there  Is  now  a  blur  as  between  com- 
munism and  the  West  Therefore  nothing 
Is  more  urgent  than  to  pray  and  work  very 
hard,  to  the  end  that  true  government, 
natural  law.  human  rights,  fundamental 
freedoms,  the  dignity  of  the  family,  and  uni- 
versity and  the  church,  and  Just  Interna- 
tional order,  the  fullness  of  hlsto'-y.  right 
reason,  simple  trust,  the  human  person,  the 
primacy  of  the  spirit,  the  real  Ood.  the  au- 
thentic Christ,  and  the  wonderful  Russian 
spiritual  heritage,  be  known,  believed  In  and 
affirmed  If  that  happens,  then  the  West 
win  be  tr\ilv  set  on  Are.  and  then,  subject 
always  to  the  chastening  and  will  of  0<xl, 
I  am  not  r^fr.^td  of  the  Issue  of  the  cold  war 


TH.^NK^GIVINa  MESSAGE  BY  RABBI 
ABRAHAM  J    FELDMAN 

Mr.  DODD  Mr  Prt-sident.  for  the 
pa.st  23  years  Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Feld- 
man.  an  outstanding  citizen  of  Hartford 
and  a  prominent  religious  leader  in  Con- 
necticut, has  given  an  annual  Thanlcs- 
giving  speech  before  the  Hartford  Rotary 
Club.  His  Thanksgiving  messages  have 
thus  become  a  tradition  in  the  State: 
they  have,  each  year,  contained  some  of 
the  very  best  there  is  in  American 
thouKht.  grounded  in  a  deep  and  fervent 
patriotism,  and  evoking  the  true  mean- 
in>{  of  our  democracy 

Dr.  Feldman  s  Thaiaksgiving  message 
for  1961.  again  delivered  before  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Hartford,  contains  such 
timely  advice,  such  a  strong  and  per- 
suasive appeal  to  all  that  is  best  in  us. 
such  convincing  reference  to  our  great 
history  in  these  times  of  danger,  that  it 
deserves  to  be  widely  read,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

There  Ijemg  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Noble    S*-H-is    CoMMCNnrn    .\.s    Thvnkscivino 

GCESTS     History    Has    Theasuri    To    Tap. 

Rabbi  Asserts 

I  By    Rabbi    Abraham   J     Feldmin.   DD) 

A  little  less  than  a  month  ago,  the  Mac- 
millan  Company  published  a  little  bt)Ok 
entitled  ■Common  Sense  About  Religion" 
written  by  an  Anglican  clergyman  whose 
pen  name  is  John  Hadham  I  found  It  to 
be   an   exceedlnRly  stmulatin*;   book 

At  the  end  of  the  book  he  narrates  what 
he  calls  "The  Tale  of  Father  Peter"  d  have 
perml.-isinn  to  share  this  st  >ry  with  you) 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  extremely 
learned  and  plo  is  monk  named  Father  Peter 
He  was  the  special  pride  of  a  small  and  ob- 
scure monastery  In  Rurltanla  •  •  •.  He 
had  floored  all  the  scientific  and  humanistic 
enemies  of  hU  Holy  Religion,  and  •  •  • 
he  had  become  so  holy  that,  on  the  rare  oc- 
casions when  he  was  In  difllculties,  he  used 
to  receive  private  messages  from  the  Al- 
mighty providing  him  with  any  arguments 
he  had  not  yet  thought  of 

"One  day  he  was  sitting  In  the  refectory 
at  lunchtime,  shoveling  peas  Into  his 
mouth  Suddenly  his  eyes  grew  glazed,  his 
mouth  fe'.l  opjen,  and  he  became  silent  His 
brethren  recognized  the  slgn.s  that  Father 
Peter  had  rfceived  a  .special  message  from  the 
Almighty,  and  they  wondered  what  It  niitfht 
be  As  the  mes.sages  had  bee  me  part  of 
the  regular  life  of  the  monastery  an  appro- 
priate '.echnlque  had  been  evolved  to  honor 
them      So    after  lunch    all  'he  brothers  ad- 


journed to  the  chapel  to  sing  a  Te  Deum 
In  thanks  for  the  measage  which  Father 
Peter  had  received 

"But  Father  Peter  seemed  strangely  unable 
or  unwilling  to  deliver  his  measace;  the 
brothers  sang  the  Te  Deum  again,  and  yet  a 
third  time,  while  Father  Peter  maintained 
an  obviously  embarrassed  silence  But  after 
the  third  repetition  he  got  slowly  to  his  feet 
and  said  My  brothers.  I  know  that  some 
of  the  younger  among  you  have  murmured 
the  bleased  word  auto-sugfestlon  at  the 
messages  with  which  the  Almighty  has  pre- 
viously chosen  to  honor  thla  unworthy 
servant 

"But  none  of  you  will  be  able  to  Hj  'auto- 
suggestion' to  what  I  dlFtlnctly  heard  the 
I<)rd  say  to  me  at  lunch.  Nothing  could  have 
been  further  from  my  ihoughU  or  my  Imagi- 
nation for  what  the  Lord  said  to  m«  was: 
Fatrer  Peter,  why  don't  you  pay  more  at- 
tention to  thore  lovely  peas  I  made  for  you? 
Do  you  think  1  enjoy  never  tMlng  anything 
to  vou  but  a  subject  for  argument?'  " 

My  good  friends— I  read  thla  story  at  the 
time  when  I  began  to  think  of  what  I  might 
Say  to  you.  as  for  the  23d  year,  by  your 
gracious  invitation.  I  would  spaak  with  you 
abtut  the  approaching  day  of  our  national 
Thanksgiving  It  occurred  to  me  then  that 
the  messaKe  which  came  to  Father  Peter.  In 
the  parab.e  I  ]ntt  read  to  you.  gives  us  some- 
thuu  .if  the  essence  of  what  Thanksgiving 
Ls  al.  abtiut 

What  the  Lord  said  to  Father  Peter  was, 
■  Why  dun  t  you  pay  noore  attention  to  those 
lovely  peas  1  made  for  you?'"  Ood  ought 
not  to  be  only  a  subject  for  argument  and 
definition,  an  abstraction  far.  far  removed 
from  all  tangible  sensory  living,  a  t>elng  for 
the  theul^Kians  and  metaphyaldana  to 
speculate  about  To  us  believers.  Ood  la  the 
creator  and  giver  uf  all  we  are  and  have.  It 
behooves  us.  then,  to  make  humble  and 
>?riiteful  acknowledgment  to  Him  for  the 
blessings,   yes.   the  miracles,  we  enjoy  dally. 

RF.ALIZINe    BLKSSIMOS 

Ttie  message  to  Father  Peter — as  I  under- 
stand It  -said  In  effect,  that  we  ought  not 
t  tke  ea'thly  things  for  granted,  that  we 
should  cultivate  an  ongoing  reallaation  of 
the  significance,  the  Importance,  the  abun- 
dance of  the  gifu  which  are  placed  In  our 
cradles  as  our  birthright,  an  appr«clatlT«  re- 
alizatl  <n  of  the  kinds  and  qualltlea  of  these 
Ktftf.  a  challenging  reallaation  of  what  life 
would   be   without  them. 

And  «hen  such  realization  becomea  ours, 
then,  seelnit  that  we  are  rational  and  senaltlve 
creatures,  there  would  well  up  from  the  very 
depths  (^f  oixr  hearts  and  souls  the  emotion  of 
t;ratuude  which  may  even  come  to  utterance 
as  Thanksgiving  And.  oh,  my  friends,  what 
rich  aivd  enduring  blessing  such  reaUiatlOD 
and  consequent  giving  of  thanka  could  and 
would  bring  to  life  and  Foclety. 

But  I  want  to  talk  with  you  today  not 
about  the  lovely  peas  "  which  Ood  baa  made 
for  us  Not  about  the  Juicy  turkey  and  Its 
delectable  stuffing  and  the  ruddy  cranberries 
of  this  season  I  want  to  speak  about  the 
guests  we  shall  welcome  at  ouz  respective 
Thanksgiving  boards. 

Of  course,  we  begin  with  our  families,  and 
what  a  thrUUng,  comforting  sight  It  U  to 
behold  all  across  our  country.  Americans 
gathered  by  their  families — grandparents, 
parents,  children,  at  a  feast  of  Thanksgiving 
with  all  the  heartwarming  tenderneaa  which 
exudes  thence^ — exuding  not  as  a  mushroom 
cloud  of  death  and  devastation  but  as  a  life- 
preserving  atmosphere  of  love,  of  Joy.  of 
devotion. 

And  then,  added  to  our  families,  many  of 
us  will  have  also  friends  and  collaaguea  and 
associates  to  .^hare  with  us  In  the  happiness 
of  that  day,  and  we  shall  Include  them  In 
the  warmth  and  peace  of  our  family  circles 

Is  not  this  fact  by  Itself— the  poealblllty 
of  having  such  gatherings,  the  blessings 
which  accrue  from  them,  the  delights  which 
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we  experience  because  of  them:  Is  not  this 
In  Itself  a  reason  for  singing  a  song  of  Joy 
and  gratefulness  to  Almighty  God,  our 
fri-alor  and   our  loving  Father? 

So— we  shall  thank  Ood  for  these  guests  at 
our  Thanksgiving  boards. 

And  yet — I  want  to  draw  your  attention 
to  another  fact  of  which  most  of  us  are  per- 
hiip.s  unaware 

POIGNANTLY     RECALLED 

Oi:l  of  the  recesses  of  a  forgotten  past, 
.'omething  has  been  coming  up  In  my  recol- 
lection In  recent  weeks.  This  is  a  matter  of 
ne.irly  a  half  a  century  ago  when  I  was  at 
coiie+re 

I'here  was  then  a  play  which  we  read  and 
studied  diligently  and  saw  on  the  stage 
dtli^;htcUly  It  was  written  by  the  great 
Belgian  playwright,  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
The  name  of  the  pli.y  w;i«  "The  Bluebird." 
In  that  play  two  ch  Idren  set  out  In  quest 
of  the  Bluebird  of  Happiness  In  their  quest 
they  visited  many  p  aces  and  one  of  these 
was  the  mystical  "Land  of  Memory."  As 
they  entered  this  arja,  which  looked  like  a 
cluttered-up  attic,  there  were  discarded 
books,  an  old  grandfather's  clock,  rocking 
chairs,  a  departed  cat.  There  were  also 
somnolent  people  And  as  the  two  children 
entered  this  "Land  o:  Memory,"  It  happened 
that  everything  they  touched,  everything 
which  they  Ux)ked  at  became  alive:  The  old 
grandfather  ckjck  began  to  strike,  the  rock- 
ing chair  began  to  rock,  the  cat  began  to 
meow  and  the  people  who  seemed  to  be  life- 
less, came  alive. 

Of  course.  Maeterlinck  suggested  that 
when  we  think  of  and  recall  the  past  and 
those  who  live  In  It  they  are  not  gone  or 
dead;  they  live  because  we  think  of  them 
and  remember  them  Memory  resurrects  the 
dead  and  departed  and,  through  the  gift  of 
memory,    they   become   real   again   and   vital. 

Now  then — in  the  context  of  our  national 
Tlianksglving  Day,  If  we  are  at  all  aware 
uf  our  Nation's  history  and  Its  meaning,  we 
give  thanks  not  only  for  the  lovely  peas 
and  yams  today;  we  plve  thought  also  to  our 
national  history,  to  our  national  memories: 
and  when  we  do.  our  history  and  they  who 
wrought  It.  come   to  life. 

Then  they  are  with  us,  they  are  about 
us — a  great  and  blessed  company  of — 

"PllRrlm  feet  — 

Whose  stern.  Impasslon'd  stress 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 
Across  the   wilderness  " 

A  great  company  of — • 

'Heroes  prov'd 

In   liberating  strife. 
Who  more  than  self  their  country  loved. 
And  mercy  more  than  life" 

A  noble  company  who  had  a  "patriot 
dream,  that  sees  beyond  the  years" 

I  am  wondering  whether  because  of 
Thanksgiving  Day  when  we  visit  In  the  "Land 
of  Memory"  we  may  not  discover  other  guests 
than  our  families  and  friends,  invisible 
guests  who  might  be  with  us  at  our  Thanks- 
giving boards.  In  your  home  and  In  mine? 
Invisible — but  real 

Now  this  Idea  of  Invisible  guests  In  our 
homes  has  for  me  a  charm  and  a  challenge. 

riVE    MEMORIAL    GRAINS 

Just  Imagine  that  someone  of  that  deci- 
mated Pllprlm  band,  who  was  present  at 
that  first  Thanksgiving,  were  seated  at  our 
laden  board  Recently  1  read  something  by 
Dr.  Robert  Luccock  of  New  Haven,  to  the 
effect  that  "In  early  New  England  It  was 
the  custom  on  Thanksgiving  to  place  five 
grains  of  corn  at  every  plate  as  a  reminder 
of  the  first  winter  when  food  was  so  de- 
pleted that  only  five  grains  of  corn  were 
rationed   to   each   Individual   at  a   time. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  wanted  their  children 
to  remember  the  suffering  which  made  pos- 
sible  the   settlement   of   a    free   people   in  a 


free  land,  that  on  the  day  on  which  their 
ration  was  so  reduced  only  seven  healthy 
colonists  remained  to  nurse  the  sick,  and 
nearly  half  their  numbers  lay  In  the  wind- 
swept graveyard  on  the  hill;  but  when  the 
Mayflower  sailed  back  to  England  only  the 
Bailors  were  aboard." 

Perhaps  It  would  be  something  for  us  If 
we,  too,  placed  five  grains  of  corn  beside  our 
Thanksgiving  plates  to  help  us  become  aware 
of  the  presence  of  our  Invisible  guest,  for 
If  we  think  of  him— he  assuredly  will  be 
there. 

Again,  as  we  invoke  his  memory  let  us 
welcome  George  Washington  to  our  family 
board  on  Thursday  next:  George  Washing- 
ton who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Governors  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  States  (June  8,  1783), 
voiced  the  prayer: 

"That  God  •  •  ♦  would  most  graciously 
be  pleased  to  dispose  us  all,  to  do  Justice,  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  demean  ourselves  •  •  • 
with  charity,  humility,  and  pacific  temper 
of  mind  •  •  •  (without  which)  we  can  never 
hope  to  be  a  happy  Nation." 

We  need  this  reminder  of  charity,  of 
humility,  of  pacific  temp>er  today  and  al- 
ways, do  we  not? 

I  welcome  the  thought  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  might  be  an  invisible  guest  at  your 
home  and  mine  on  Thanksgiving  Day; 
Franklin  who,  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention on  June  28.  1787,  made  the  motion 
that  prayers  be  recited  at  the  beginning  of 
each  session.     Said  he: 

"I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time;  and  the 
longer  I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs  I 
see  of  this  truth,  that  Ood  governs  in  the 
affairs  of  men  •  •  •  I  firmly  believe  this;  I 
also  believe  that,  without  His  concurring 
aid  •  •  •  we  shall  be  divided  by  our  little, 
partial,  local  Interests,  our  projects  will  be 
confounded,  and  we  ourselves  shall  become 
a  reproach  and  a  byword  down  the  future 
ages  •  •  •  " 

This  speaks  to  us  today,  does  11  nof 

AND    LINCOLN,    TOO 

I  rejoice  In  the  possibility  that  one  of  the 
Invisible  guests  at  my  Thanksgiving  board 
may  be  Abraham  Lincoln,  challenging  us  to- 
day as  he  did  his  generation  at  Cooper 
Union  on  February  27,  1860: 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  In  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

I  would  welcome  as  an  invisible  presence 
at  my  Thanksgiving  board  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, whose  ringing  challenge  to  America 
voiced  in  a  speech  made  in  Kansas  on 
August  31.    1910,  Is  a  message  for  us: 

"Oh  my  fellow  citizens,  each  one  of  you 
carries  on  your  shoulders  not  only  the  bur- 
den of  doing  well  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
country,  but  the  burden  of  doing  well  and  of 
seeing  that  this  Nation  does  well  for  the 
sake  of  mankind" 

And.  oh,  how  I  would  welcome  to  my  fam- 
ily circle  the  Invisible  presence  of  one  who 
was  the  hero  of  my  young  manhood  and  re- 
mains one  of  my  heroes  today,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  In  a  noble  utterance  in  Phila- 
delphia on  May  3,  1915,  said: 

"You  do  not  love  humanity  If  you  seek  to 
divide  humanity  Into  Jealous  camps.  Hu- 
manity can  be  welded  together  only  by  love, 
by  sympathy,  by  Justice,  not  by  Jealousy  and 
hatred  •  •  •  the  man  who  seeks  to  divide 
man  from  man.  group  from  group.  Interest 
from  Interest  In  this  great  Union  Is  striking 
at  Its  very  heart  " 

And  how  truly  welcome  and  blessed  Is  the 
recollection  of  the  message  which  the  Invis- 
ible presence  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  voiced 
In  his  memorable  first  inaugural  on  March 
4,  1933: 

"We  face  the  arduous  duties  that  lie  be- 
fore us  In  the  warm  courage  of  national 
unity;  with  the  clear  consciousness  of  seek- 
ing old  and  precious  moral  values;  with  the 
clean  satisfaction  that  comes  from  the  stern 
performance  of  duty  by  old  and  young 
alike" 


My  friends,  does  not  all  this  add  up  to 
that  which  President  Kennedy  said  only  the 
day  before  yesterday  In  Los  Angeles? 

"In  the  most  critical  period  of  our  Nation's 
history,  there  have  always  been  those  on  the 
fringes  of  our  society  who  have  sought  to 
escape  their  own  responsibility  by  finding  a 
simple  solution,  an  appealing  slogan  or  a 
convenient  scapegoat. 

"At  times  these  fanatics  have  achieved  a 
temporary  success  among  those  who  lack  the 
will  or  the  vision  to  face  unpleasant  facts 
or  unsolved  problems. 

"But  In  time  the  basic  good  sense  and  sta- 
bility of  the  great  American  consensus  has 
always  prevailed. 

"Let  our  patriotism  be  reflected  In  the  cre- 
ation of  confidence  rather  than  crusades  of 
suspicion.  Let  us  prove  we  think  ovir  coun- 
try great  by  striving  to  make  It  greater.  And 
above  all,  let  us  remember  that,  however  se- 
rious the  outlook,  however  harsh  the  task, 
the  one  great  Irreversible  trend  In  world  his- 
tory Is  on  the  side  of  liberty — and  so,  for  all 
time  to  come,  are  we." 

STRENGTH  TO  BORROW 

There  are  other  Invisible  guests  whom 
we  might  and  should  welcome  to  our 
Thanksgiving  boards,  many,  many  others 
from  our  American  past  and  Immediate  pres- 
ent, whose  spirit  and  example  endured  your 
spirit  and  mine,  and  through  them  who 
are  now  in  the  "land  of  memory"  we  can 
become  aware  again  of  the  grandeur,  the 
nobility,  the  compulsion  of  our  American 
heritage. 

Gentlemen,  we  need  this  recall  of  great- 
ness amidst  the  current  vogue  of  sneering 
and  scoffing  of  the  memories  of  oiu"  past. 
We  need — for  the  good  of  our  souls  and  the 
soul  of  America — to  reestablish  contact  and 
communion  with  the  guests  whom  we  may  be 
thus  privileged  to  welcome  to  our  Thanks- 
giving boards. 

The  day  before  yesterday  also,  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  of  the  United  States  Issued 
a  very  significant  and  meaningful  statement. 
As  might  be  suspected,  I  do  not  altogether 
accept  their  premises;  but  they  did  reach 
conclusions  which  from  my  own  different 
premises  I  do  warmly  support.  Let  me  quote 
to  you  a  few  of  their  sentences  in  warm 
approbation : 

"It  is  the  American  tradition  to  look  at 
ourselves,  to  examine  our  conscience,  to  re- 
appraise our  moral  position.  In  a  dictator- 
ship this  is  impossible:  in  a  democracy  it  is 
a  constant  necessity.  "Because  we  have  been 
a  moral  people  It  has  been  characteristic  of 
Americans  ultimately  to  be  guided  by  moral 
considerations  and,  even  in  periods  of  laxity, 
to  respond  vigorously  to  moral  appeals.  Our 
best  traditions  have  been  based  on  moral 
principles  and  ideals.  We  must  remain  true 
to  them.  "Since  we  are  a  people  of  many 
religious  beliefs,  of  diverse  racial  and  na- 
tional origins,  there  will  undoubtedly  always 
be  tensions  and  some  misunderstandings 
But  these  differences  will  not  constitute 
insurmountable  barriers  to  national  peace 
and  cooperation  if  we  are  faithful  to  the 
moral  principles  which  are  the  foundation 
of  our  traditions — particularly  if  we  com- 
plement Justice  with  charity." 

To  this  end  we  may  Invite  from  the  "Land 
of  Memory"  others,  Invisible  guests  whom 
we  have  placed  in  the  hall  of  fame  and  glory 
of  the  moral  consciousness  and  conscience  of 
our  Judeo-Chrlstian  tradition. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  incomparable  Moses, 
liberator  of  men  from  both  physical  and 
spiritual  serfdom.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
prophets  Elijah  and  Amos,  Hosea  and  Isaiah, 
Micah  and  Jeremiah.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
gentle  Rabbi  Hlllel  and  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
All  of  these — heroes  of  the  spirit,  saints  and 
sages  of  faith,  vehicles  of  the  divine;  all  of 
these  now  in  the  "land  of  memory"  but 
through  our  recall  of  them  welcome  guests 
at  our  Thanksgiving  boards. 

What  a  company  they  are.  And  what  chal- 
lenge and  what  inspiration  they  bring  and 
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Impart.  WtaJit  a  rebirth  of  glory  niay  be  ours, 
and  what  aplrltual  atmigth  «•  may  ooaia 
Into,  aa  «•  irarffl  tha  <tniaa  oat  c€  tlTlzig,  and 
thronch  fiatth  and  pvapaettra  radlaeoTv  our 
own  Idaals  which  may  hava  baooma  dimmed, 
our  own  goala  which  aometlmaa  become  en- 
gulfed by  amog.  Through  tnch  redlacovery 
we  ahall  riae  from  ottr  ThankaglTlng  boarda 
niled  not  only  with  food  but  filled  of  the 
■plrlt.  a  renewed,  a  reborn  people,  rededlcated 
and  bleaaed. 


THE    PEACE    CORPS 

Mr  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond  on 
the  Peace  Corps,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  February  10,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PXACX     CoaPS     SUCCKXDS 

(By  Roacoe  Drummond) 

If  you  thought  that  the  Peace  Corpe  waa 
going  to  be  a  political  boondoggle,  a  Joy- 
ride  for  the  volunteer!  and  likely  to  alienate 
foreign  frlenda — the  facta  are  proving  to  be 
quite  different. 

I  certainly  had  my  own  reaervatlons  at  the 
beginning.  I  thought  the  Peace  Corpa  waa 
a  good  Idea  likely  to  go  wrong  in  operation. 

It  haa  gone  right. 

Wheiv  ita  l»62-a3  budget  cornea  before 
Congreaa  for  approval,  the  Peace  Corpa  will 
And  that  It  haa  won  many  new  auppurters 
in  both  parties. 

On  the  baaia  of  ita  eCBclent  management 
and  flrat-year  achievementa,  the  Peace  Corps 
clearly  deaervea  the  Increaalng — even  en- 
thualaatlc^ — acceptance  It  la  getting  on  Capi- 
tol mil. 

Director  Sargent  Bhrlver,  Jr.,  la  giving  the 
Peace  Corpa  a  drive  and  dedlcaUon  which 
are  reflected  throughout  Ita  operation. 

Thua  far  there  are  803  Peace  Corpa  vol- 
unteers working  In  14  countries  In  Africa, 
the  Near  Bast  and  south  Asl*.  ths  Par  East 
and  Latin  America. 

These  young,  well-motivated  and  college- 
trained  volunteers  arc  working  about  18 
hours  a  day  teaching  students  and  teaching 
teachers,  nuipplng  roads.  Improving  health 
and  aanibatlon.  improving  methods  of  farm- 
ing. The  Peace  Corps  men  received  tourist 
travel  and  living  expensea  (some  of  It  paid 
by  the  host  countrlee)  and  $75  a  month  de- 
posited to  their  credit  In  the  United  Statea. 

The  only  practical  baala  for  Judging  the 
Peace  Corps  at  this  time  Is  whether  the 
countries  in  which  it  Is  serving  are  suusfled 
On  this  point  the  facts  are  theae 

Every  one  of  the  14  countries  wants  the 
work  continued 

But  this  might  be  a  wish  not  to  offend. 
It  is  niore  thti.n  that  because  every  one  of 
theae  government.s — from  Ghana  to  Thai- 
lard.  from  Tanganyika  to  Chile — Is  asking 
for  more  Peace  Corps  help. 

Furthermore,  13  other  countries  are  a.ik- 
Ing  the  Peaf-e  Corpa  for  volunteers.  How 
have  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  them.selve^ 
shown  up  under  stressful  conditions?  Out  of 
803  volunteers  working  in  remote  parts  of 
relatively  uiiderdeveloped  countries,  only  1 
h\s  quit  and  another  has  been  ordered  home 

At  headquarters,  Mr.  Shrlver  has  at- 
tracted— and  the  Peace  Corps  idea  itself  at- 
tracted—outstanding, able  jaeople  from  busi- 
neaa.  from  academic  life,  and  from  other 
Government  agencies  The  Peace  Corpa  is  a 
spartan  operation  in  the  Held  and  it  Is  being 
spartanly  but  Qrmly  managed  in  Washing- 
ton. 

What  la  life  and  work  like  for  the  Peace 
Corps'  Here  Is  a  typical  report  from  a  vol- 
unteer in  Ghana: 

Real  privations  have  been  at  a  minimum. 
My   bouse,  a  a-mile  walk  ftom  the  school. 


la  without  electricity,  refrigeration,  and 
transportation;  but  It  is  oompensatlngly  lo- 
cated on  the  beautiful,  grassy,  warm-wlnd- 
Bvrept  plains  at  Wlnneba  and  faces  the  dis- 
tant and  lovely  Mount  Mankoadae. 

"In  order  to  reach  school  for  the  morning 
service  and  the  first  class  at  7,  I  rise 
each  day  at  S:30  Classes  are  com- 
pleted at  a,  at  which  time  I  return  home 
for  lunch  except  when  I  remain  on  duty  un- 
til 9,  or  for  student  meetings  which  last 
the  afternoon.  My  teaching.  28  hours  a 
week  of  English  lanijuage  P*reiuh  language, 
English  literature,  and  British  history,  de- 
mands many  extra  hours  of  preparation 

"I  usually  cannot  retire  l)ef<  re  10  or 
10  30.  Extra  activities  Include  addi- 
tional classes  for  the  upper  forms  in  English 
and  history  i  nf  ten  fir  students  not  ofUciaJly 
in  my  classes) ,  and  being  .\  form  mister,  ♦he 
entertainment  master,  and  the  debating 
union  master.  When  we  move  to  our  new 
location,  I  hope  to  do  some  couching  of 
wrestling,  tennis,  and  bjisketball 

■  It  haa  befn  interesting  to  give  a  few  Sat- 
urday night  lectures  to  the  school  •  •  •  i 
was  pleiised  to  discover  how  much  an  ob- 
jective, unbiased  American  p>oint  of  view  (on 
Berlin)  can  be  appreciated  by  one  uninformed 
but  eagerly  curious  group  of  students." 

The  Peace  Corps  hopes  to  expand  Its  vol- 
unteers working  abroad  from  800  to  about 
6.700  In  the  next  18  months 

Here  is  a  New  Prantier  enterprise  which 
Is  really  creating  a  new  frontier  for  practical 
American  idealism  in  action. 


'SURVIVAL.  U.S  A   '  RALIJES 

Mr  MfGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  to  the 
editor  entitled  "As  the  Twig  Is  Bent." 
written  by  James  Keene  of  Colhn.sville, 
Okla.,  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  February  10,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  to 
the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RfcoiD.  as  follows: 

As   THS   Twio   Is   BXNT 

I  think  a  Tulsa  conservative  evangelLit  Is 
using  fear  of  communism  as  his  most  valu- 
able asset.  I  observed  frightened  people 
Hocking  to  the  "aurvtval  UB.A."  rallies  in 
Tulsa  last  week  to  hear  antl-Communlst 
speakers. 

I  condemn  commu:.lsm  as  much  as  the 
anti-Red  leaders  at  the  rallies,  but  I  contend 
that  some  antl-Conununlst  organisations  are 
using  the  public's  basic  hate  for  communism 
to  promote  rlghtwlng  platforms.  They  have 
made  many  constructive  suggestions,  but 
son.e  of  their  other  Ideas  are  so  extreme  they 
are  close  t^i  unrrut hs 

The  .'mrvlval  speakers  frequently  pictured 
U  i>  officials  and  newspapers  as  being  iin- 
Arr.erlcan.  At  the  rally  one  nlnht  a  speaker 
stated.  ■Communist  China  was  communlzed 
by  Americans  '■  AU  four  sjseakers  grouped 
C'.nnmunlsm.  Marxism,  socialism,  and  ilberal- 
Um  t<^>Kether.  In  rally  speeches  and  litera- 
ture distributed,  repeated  pleas  were  made 
to  stem  the  forces  of  liberalism  and  thua 
stop  the  growth  of  soclalUm  and  commu- 
nism. These  quotes  and  numen-jus  others 
imply  that  the  liberals  or  leftwlngers  who 
disagree  with  the  rlghtwlru?  leaders  are 
Communists  a:.d  in'end  t-i  injure  the  United 
States. 

Filled  with  contempt  for  ccmmunLsm,  the 
thus  gullible  audience  had  often  lost  Its 
power  to  discriminate  between  the  helpful 
>uggestlon.i  and  the.«e  rfourrei. t  one-sided 
extremist  views.  Most  of  the  people  I  sp^ke 
to  knew  only  the  rightwlng  side  of  the  story 
and  were  scared  to  death  of  communism 
One  man  said.  "The  Communists  are  poison- 
ing Tulsa  water.  We  are  all  going  to  be 
poisoned."  3o,  If  this  rlghtwlng  group  can 
6'iccessfully  appeal   t«j  the  public's  emotions 


rather  than  Its  reason,  they  will  win  them 
to  their  way  of  thinking  and  may  even  turn 
the  people  against  the  Ocvemment. 

Tulsa  has  heard  nothing  but  tlM  eoneerra- 
tlve  point  of  vlsw.  Bend  us  liberal  leaden  to 
this  Conservative  playground. 

James  Kxbnb. 

CoLXJKSvnxx,  Okla. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSING— REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO    1  OF  1962 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a  great 
American,  whose  name  has  been  written 
by  historians  on  the  scroll  of  fame  be- 
cause of  his  dedication  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  Union,  I  deem  it  to  be  fit  and 
prop<r  for  me  to  say  that  the  best  way 
to  preserve  our  Uiuon — the  best  bulwark 
a^iiinst  dictatorship — is  to  preserve  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  States.  I  de- 
plore the  trend  of  recent  years  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
croach more  and  more  upon  those  rights. 
That  trend  has  not  been  limited  to  an 
effort  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  exercise  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  It  by  the  Constitution.  It  is  a 
program  in  which  the  Congress  has  de- 
liberately participated,  first,  by  treating 
the  general  welfare  clause,  intended  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  be  a 
limitation  upon  delegated  powers,  as  a 
separate  and  unlimited  grant  of  power 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  engage  in 
unrestricted  spending  and  then  by  com- 
pletely ignoring,  when  it  served  Its  pur- 
pose to  do  so.  the  provisions  of  the  10th 
amendment,  which  clearly  reserve  to  the 
States,  or  the  people  thereof,  all  pow- 
ers not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  February  14  hearings  will  start  be- 
fore a  Senate  committee  on  the  proposed 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1M2.  This 
plan  is  another  step  in  the  direction  of 
Increasing  the  Federal  power  over  the 
States  suid  their  political  subdivisions  by 
transforming  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  Into  a  Department  of  Ur- 
ban Affairs  and  Housing,  headed  by  a 
Secretary  with  Cabinet  rank. 

I  oppose  this  plan.  I  think  It  Is  en- 
tirely unnecessary  to  make  the  HHFA  a 
Department  and  to  make  the  HHFA  Ad- 
ministrator a  Cabinet  meml)er.  Rather 
than  saving  money,  such  a  move  would 
waste  it.  It  would  waste  money  not  only 
by  increasing  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  running  exbtinc  HHFA  programs,  but 
it  would  waste  money  Ijy  increasing  the 
propaRanda  activities  directed  toward 
expanding  these  proprams.  Also,  the 
plan  would  set  up  an  administrative 
monstrosity  that  would  cut  across  the 
IK)wer.s  and  authority  of  all  other  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies.  Final- 
ly, in  my  Judpmcnt,  it  would  create  a 
false  conflict  between  urban  and  non- 
urban  areas,  and  between  residents  of 
urban  areas  and  those  who  live  else- 
whore — an  unwise  departure  from  es- 
tablished precedent  of  organising  a  de- 
partment on  the  basis  of  functions  and 
not  of  geography. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  HHFA  does 
not  need  to  be  transformed  into  a 
department  in  order  to  provide  assist- 
ance   either   for    urban    affairs   or   for 
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housing.  The  Congress  has  already  pro- 
vided generously  for  renewing  and  main- 
taining our  cities  even  without  a  Sec- 
retary at  the  head  of  a  Cabinet-rank 
department  devoted  to  promoting  local 
interests.  Since  1946.  as  the  President 
|)ointed  out  in  his  message  concerning 
the  reorganization  plan,  major  urban 
allairs  and  housing  legislation  has  been 
enacted  in  every  year  except  one.  In- 
cluded in  this  total  are  eif:ht  omnibus 
housing  bills.  The  latest  bill — the  Hous- 
ing' Act  of  1961— authorized  HHFA  to 
di.sinbute  some  $9  billion  in  additional 
back-door  loans  and  grants  to  urban 
and  other  communities,  and  to  under- 
write billions  of  dollars  more  in  mort- 
L'at;es. 

Even  now,  HHFA  is  a  big-money 
spender.  During  the  fiscal  year  1963, 
HHFA  budget  expenditures  will  come  to 
$1,383  million,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dents budget  estimates,  and  HHFA  will 
lay  out  an  additional  $470  million  in  net 
trust  fund  exi>enditures  under  the  sec- 
ondary market  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association.  By 
mid-1963,  HHFA  plans  to  have  14.981 
employees  on  its  payroll. 

These  facts  provide  striking  evidence 
of  congressional  concern  for  our  cities. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  evidence  of  concern 
that  has  pas.sed  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  faii-ness.  HHFA's  projected 
budget  expenditures  of  almost  $1.4  bil- 
lion for  the  fl.scal  year  1963  will  be 
nearly  triple  the  $502  million  expended 
in  fi.scal  1961.  only  2  years  earlier.  Large 
as  these  amounts  are,  I  am  sure  that 
much  larger  sums  will  be  spent  if  HHFA 
ever  becomes  an  established  Department 
of  Urban  Affaiis  and  Housing. 

Some  persons  think  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  will  achieve  economies.  But 
even  the  President  in  his  transmittal 
message  admitted  that  the  plan,  if 
adopted,  'will  not  in  itself  result  in  im- 
mediate savings."  That  is  an  imder- 
statement.  to  say  the  least.  On  the 
contrary,  the  adoption  of  the  plan  will 
result  in  immediate  expenditures  involv- 
ing substantial  increases. 

The  plan  woiUd  create  a  new  hierarchy 
of  higher  paid  oflBcials.  They  would 
consist  of  a  Cabinet  member  and  six 
sub-Cabinet  officials.  All  would  be  paid 
at  the  salaries  of  comparable  officials  in 
existing  departments — and,  I  under- 
stand, the  Randall  committee  intends 
to  recommend  very  great  increases  in 
these  Executive  Pay  Act  salaries. 

Solely  on  the  basis  of  present  salaries, 
increased  expenditures  would  be  marked. 
The  administrator's  salary  would  rise 
from  $21,000  a  year  to  $25,000.  although 
the  scope  of  his  duties  would  change 
little,  if  at  all.  To  help  him  carry  out 
e.ssentially  the  same  job,  the  Secretary 
would  have  the  assistance  of  a  new 
Under  Secretary  at  a  salary  of  $21,000, 
three  new  assistant  secretaries  and  one 
general  counsel  at  salaries  of  $20,000 
each,  and  an  administrative  assistant 
.secretary  at  a  salary  of  $19,000.  This 
makes  a  total  of  $145,000  a  year  in 
Executive  Pay  Act  salaries,  not  counting 
an  upgrading  in  salaries  of  all  the  as- 
sistants, executive  assistants,  confiden- 
tial assistants,  secretaries,  and  confiden- 
tial secretaries  that  go  along  with  this 
ballooning  process. 


At  the  same  time,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  while  the  Administrator  would 
receive  a  pay  boost  of  19  percent  for 
doing  about  the  same  work  with  more 
help,  the  salaries  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Public  Housing 
Administration,  and  the  President  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
would  not  be  changed.  In  effect,  these 
officials  would  be  downgraded  by  having 
a  layer  of  six  sub-Cabinet  rank  officials 
placed  between  them  and  the  new 
Secretary. 

Higher  salaries  would  be  only  the  first 
step  toward  larger  departmental  expend- 
itures. With  Cabinet  status  would  soon 
come  requests  for  a  new  office  building, 
erected  in  a  style  befitting  a  department 
directly  concerned  with  the  construc- 
tion industry.  Demands  would  multiply 
for  chauffeurs,  limousines,  public  rela- 
tions officials,  speech  writers,  mimeo- 
graph machines,  fiags,  cai-pets,  and  all 
the  other  status  symbols  of  an  executive 
agency  with  Cabinet  status. 

Pressures  would  also  mount  for  an  ex- 
pansion in  other  expenditures  as  well  as 
in  personnel.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  provides 
the  most  recent  example  of  what  hap- 
p>ens  once  an  agency  becomes  a  depart- 
ment with  Cabinet  status.  Created  by 
Reorsanization  Plan  No.  1  of  1953,  HEW 
made  budget  outlays  of  $1,981  million  in 
the  fiscal  year  1954,  its  first  complete 
year  of  operation.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  HEW's  budget  expenditures  will 
amount  to  $5,183  million,  or  an  increase 
of  160  percent  over  1954,  according  to  the 
President's  budget  estimates.  Mean- 
while, HEW  personnel  will  have  risen 
125  percent  in  10  years.  It  is  hard  to  say 
just  how  much  Federal  outlays  and  F>er- 
sonnel  for  programs  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  might  have  grown  dur- 
ing this  period  if  HEW  had  not  been 
created.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that 
HEW's  experience  sets  an  example  that 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  would  try  to  emulate,  if  not 
surpass. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  reorgani- 
zation plan  has  other  objectionable  fea- 
tures that  call  for  its  rejection.  In  the 
first  place,  the  very  concept  of  the  plan, 
as  well  as  the  Department  it  would 
create,  is  confused  and  uncertain. 
While  the  emphasis  of  the  Department 
would  apparently  be  on  urban  affairs, 
urban  housing,  and  urban  renewal,  it 
would  not  be  confined  solely  to  urban 
matters.  Many  present  HHFA  pro- 
grams are  not  limited  to  urban  or  even 
to  suburban  communities. 

The  community  facilities  program,  for 
example,  was  originally  designed  for  very 
small  communities.  Even  now,  it  is 
limited  to  communities  having  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  50,000,  except  in  rede- 
velopment areas  where  the  program  is 
limited  to  communities  of  less  than  150,- 
000.  If  the  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Housing  were  ever  established, 
would  the  community  facilities  program 
then  be  broadened  to  include  the  biggest 
cities?  And  even  if  the  program  were 
not  so  broadened,  what  chance  would  a 
rural  community  have  to  obtain  any 
help  from  a  program  placed  in  a  de- 


partment devoted  principally  to  aiding 
the  biggest  communities? 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  college 
housing  program.  Would  the  new  De- 
partment substantially  confine  its  ef- 
forts to  colleges  and  universities  located 
in  major  metropolitan  areas?  If  so,  all 
the  hundreds  of  small  colleges  in  the 
country  or  in  small  towns  would  more 
or  less  be  left  to  fend  for  themselves. 

HHFA's  programs  are  not  now  limited 
to  urban  areas.  If  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  is  to  be  created,  functions 
of  HHFA  belonging  to  rural  areas  should 
not  be  sent  to  this  new  agency,  where 
they  would  be  smothered. 

The  reorganization  plan  gives  the  fal.se 
appearance  of  covering  all  urban  affairs. 
Of  course,  it  does  no  such  thing — at 
least,  at  the  present  time.  Urban  affairs 
include  labor  questions,  industrial, 
financial,  and  commercial  matters,  and 
transr>ortation  policies.  Urban  affairs 
include  schools  and  colleges,  highways, 
water,  and  sewage  systems,  electric,  and 
gas  supplies,  airports,  and  post  offices, 
libraries,  and  law  courts.  The  new  De- 
partment would  have  no  direct  respon- 
sibility for  any  of  these  subjects,  except 
to  the  extent  they  might  be  taken  over 
under  the  guise  of  urban  renewal  or  com- 
munity facilities. 

Nor  would  the  proposed  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  have  juris- 
diction over  all  housing.  Some  major 
programs  would  continue  to  be  inde- 
pendently operated.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration would  still  administer  its 
direct  and  guaranteed  home  loan  pro- 
grams, under  which  more  than  $31  bil- 
lion in  loans  is  outstanding.  The  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board — a  constit- 
uent agency  of  the  HHFA  as  late  as 
1955 — would  still  supervise  most  savings 
and  loan  associations,  whose  residential 
mortgage  holdings  exceed  $65  billion. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
still  operate  its  rural  housing  loan  pro- 
grams, under  which  more  than  $250  mil- 
lion is  outstanding. 

While  some  major  housing  programs 
would  remain  outside  the  proposed  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing, 
at  least  one  program  within  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  altered  radically.  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1962  would 
relegate  the  operations  of  the  FHA  to  a 
secondary  role  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  long  legislative  history  of  the 
agency  which  dates  back  to  1934. 

The  HHFA  Administrator  is  currently 
responsible,  under  the  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1947,  "for  the  general  su- 
pervision and  coordination"  of  the  func- 
tions of  FHA.  But  the  proposed  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1962  would 
transfer  the  functions  of  the  FHA  and 
its  officers  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 
The  plan  specifies  that  these  functions 
"shall  be  carried  out  under  his — the 
Secretary's — direction  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner." 

Today,  the  FHA  Commissiwier,  who 
administers  the  most  important  pro- 
gram of  a  private-enterprise  nature  in 
the  HHFA,  is  subject  to  the  general 
supervision  and  coordination  of  the 
HHFA  Administrator.  According  to  the 
proposed  plan,  the  FHA  Commissioner 
would  be  placed  under  the  direction  of 
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the  Secretary  In  a  subordinate  capacity 
well  below  the  rank  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary and  Assistant  Secretaries  created 
by  the  plan.  He  would  carry  out  only 
those  functions  that  the  Secretary 
deemed  desirable  to  delegate  to  him, 
whether  of  a  private  enterprise  or  of  a 
welfare- tjrpe  nature. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  the  pro- 
posed Department  would  administer 
some  urban  affairs  and  some  housing, 
it  would  probably  continue  to  operate 
for  the  benefit  of  larger  cities  at  the 
expense  of  smaller  towns  and  rural 
areas.  In  other  words.  It  would  pri- 
marily be  a  department  of  large  city 
affairs  and  housing.  Even  now.  public 
housing  and  urban  renewal — the  biKRest 
programs  in  HHPA — are  oriented  toward 
the  larger  cities.  Many  smaller  towns 
have  yet  to  receive  assistance. 


In  the  case  of  public  housing,  projects 
are  located  in  every  one  of  oiu-  21 
largest  cities.  But  they  are  situated  in 
fewer  than  one-fourth  of  all  places  with 
10,000  to  25,000  Inhabitants.  Urban 
renewal  projects  are  located  In  over 
four-fifths  of  our  21  larsiest  cities.  But 
they  are  found  in  fewer  than  10  percent 
of  all  places  with  10,000  to  25,000  inhabi- 
tants. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  table  showlnR  the  di.'^tribu- 
tion  of  public  housing  and  urban  renewal 
projects  by  size  of  locality. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Metcvlt  in  the  chair'.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

There  boiiiK  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiio  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  table  indicates  that,  if  past  trends 
continue,  a  vote  for  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  vote  for  a  Department  of 
Large  City  Affairs. 

A  vote  to  disapprove  the  President's 
proposed  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  a  vote  to  help  preserve  State  and  mu- 
nicipal autonomy.  States  and  localities 
need  greater  encouragement  to  woik  out 
their  own  problems — not  greater  incen- 
tive to  lean  on  the  Government  for  aid, 
regulation,  and  control. 

To  give  Cabinet  status  to  HHFA  would 
provide  a  direct  Cabinet  voice  for  the 
larger  cities  requesting  Federal  help  in 
order  to  solve  their  own  problems  for 
them.  This,  in  turn,  would  multiply  de- 
mands upon  the  Treasury  well  beyond 
what  is  now  available.  E>en  under  pres- 
ent arrangements,  the  HHFA  .Adminis- 
trator clearly  Implied  in  hcaring.s  last 
year  before  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee what  13  at  stake.  Referring  to 
urban  renewal,  he  said  at  page  249  of 
the  hearings: 

Aa  more  and  more  communities  undertake 
and  expand  their  urban  renewal,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  be  prepared  t  j  meet 
Ita  ahare  or  the  coat. 

Federal  loans  and  grants  dispensed  by 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  would  undoubtedly  be  made 
available  In  the  future  for  a  wider  va- 


riety of  puriKJses,  and  upon  progressively 
more  ^'enerous  terms.  Recent  precedents 
are  provided  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1961. 
It  opened  up  new  vistas  for  Federal  aid 
toward  subsidized  middle-income  hous- 
ing, open  space,  and  mass  transtX)rtation, 
to  mention  only  a  few,  and  liberalized 
further  the  terms  under  which  Federal 
assLstance  could  be  extended  for  certain 
programs.  Pointing  to  these  and  similar 
changes,  a  new  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  would  certainly 
press  for  their  extension  to  other  fields 
and  other  programs. 

Under  existing  authority,  the  HHFA 
Admimi>trator  has  already  shown  in  the 
ca.^e  of  the  community  facilities  program 
what  can  happen  to  broaden  Federal 
lending  activities  A.s  I  pointed  out  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  January  23  of  this 
year,  the  HHFA  Administrator— who 
would  become  the  Secretary  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  — ha.s  reinterpreted 
a  ba.sic  statutory  limitation  upon  the 
procram  in  a  manner  incon.sistent  with 
the  interpretation  ?iven  to  the  .same  lan- 
guage by  several  other  Federal  agencies 
As  a  result.  HHFA  loans  for  community 
facilities  have  been  made  available  under 
generous  conditions  that  discourage  lo- 
calities from  seeking  alternative  private 
sources  of  funds. 

In  conclusion,  Mr  President,  the  pro- 
posed reorganization  plan  appears — 
though  without  complete  success — to 
create   a   new  department   representing 


the  city  dweller.  The  Department  would 
stand  in  opposition  to  everyofie  who  Is 
not  a  city  dweller.  In  my  opinion.  It 
would  be  most  unfortunate  to  create  a 
department  for  this  purpose. 

No  sharp  cleavage  now  exists,  as  the 
plan  imphe.s,  between  city  dwellers  and 
everyone  else.  I  do  not  think  wj  should 
create  a  department  to  make  such  a 
cleavage  artiflcally.  Our  major  prob- 
lems— problems  of  war  and  peace,  prob- 
Ums  of  employment  and  unemplojrment, 
problems  of  industry,  finance,  commerce, 
and  transportation — apply  to  all  of  us 
whether  we  live  in  the  city  or  In  sub- 
urban, rural  nonfarm.  or  farm  areas. 
Existing  executive  departments  and 
Htjencies  are  bastxl  on  programs  and 
functions,  not  on  location.  The  creation 
of  a  new  Departnient  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing  designee  to  cater  solely  to 
tlie  city  dweller  and  to  lobby  for  him 
would  discriminate  unjustly  acalnst  the 
3  out  of  every  10  persons  who  now  re- 
side in  rural  areas. 

Recently  a  nonpartisan  analysis  of  this 
entire  issue  was  made  by  two  [>olltlcal 
scientists  and  members  of  the  faculty  at 
Duke  University,  Robert  H.  Connery  and 
Richard  H.  .,-ieach.  Their  extensive 
study  was  published  m  1960  by  the  Har- 
vard University  Press  under  the  title  of 
"The  Federal  Government  and  Metro- 
politan Areas  "  Chapter  5  of  their  book 
is  entitled  "A  Departjnent  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs: Pro  and  Con." 

After  di-scussing  the  question  at  length, 
the  authors  conclude  by  rejecting  the 
idea  of  a  department  in  these  words: 

The  prop<isal  d«*«  not  make  political 
■«n8«.  it  1<  not  In  accord  with  tbc  ftdmlnls- 
iriitue  c.'ticcpUi  on  which  the  r«rt  of  the 
e.xecutlve  brai^ch  is  baaed,  and  luncUou&lly 
It  would  add  tu  the  difflcultlee  uf  effective 
adniltiistratlon. 

In  addition,  as  I  said  in  opening  this 
discussion,  the  proposal  would  represent 
another  invasion  of  the  rights  of  sover- 
eign States. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  all  the  con- 
.^Iderations  I  have  mentioned.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  disapprove  the  proposed  Re- 
organization Plfiui  No.  1  of  19<t2. 


CLASSIFIED  INFORMATION 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  challenging  problems  we  face 
as  a  Nation  in  the  cold  war  is  to  prevent 
disclosure  of  vital  military  Information 
to  our  Communist  enemies.  This  prob- 
lem has  afflicted  three  admlmstratlons 
tiirough  the  years  since  the  close  of 
World  War  U.  The  present  administra- 
tion faces  the  problem  today  to  a  degree 
as  .severe  as  that  which  faced  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Presidents  Harry  S. 
Truman  and  Dwight  Eisenhower,  or 
more  severe. 

At  the  start  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  attended  a  series  of 
executive  briefings  by  various  members 
of  the  Defense  Establishment  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  ofDclals  disclosed  In  de- 
tail to  the  members  of  the  committee 
what  purported  to  be  classified  Informa- 
tion respecting  the  posture  of  the  mili- 
tary departments. 

Much  of  the  classified  information 
conveyed  to  us  was  considered  so  secret 
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that  not  even  staff  representatlTes  of 
committee  members  were  permitted  to 
hear  officials  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

I  need  not  tell  you.  Mr.  President, 
of  my  great  shock  upon  receiving  a  copy 
of  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1963.  House  Document  No.  265.  part  1. 
which  gave  to  all  who  would  read  this 
dociunent  Information  contained  in  the 
hearings  and  given  to  Members  as  classi- 
fied information. 

I  shall  cite  some  specific  examples, 
beginning  with  a  chart,  on  page  62,  en- 
titled "Summary  of  Composition  of 
Major  ActlTe  Armed  Forces."  The  chart 
gives  the  actual  and  estimated  numbers 
of  military  personnel  In  every  branch, 
the  Inventory  of  their  hardware,  the 
number  of  active  aircraft  and  air  wings, 
and  other  similar  Information.  At  this 
point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  chart  on  page 
62  of  the  Budget  Report. 

There  being  no  o'ljectlon,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Personnel  strength  and  force  structure. 
The  estiin.ite<l  Active  Foresee  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1063  compared  with  the  3  preced- 
ing ye&ra  are  shown  In  the  following  table: 

Siimfrvery    of    eompoaition    of    major    active 
Armed   Forces 
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Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  regard- 
less of  cla8BbacaUan,  this  information 
is  valuable  aid  to  our  enemies  in  de- 
termining tbetr  own  military  needs  vls- 
a-Tls  cur  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

"nils  Information  and  similar  statistics 
are  available  for  the  price  of  $1  to  any 
potential  enemy.  This  is  a  cheap  price. 
Indeed,  to  pay  for  information  the  coun- 
terpart of  which  our  own  intelligence 
agencies  spend  countless  dollars  and  en- 
gage in  great  risks  to  obtain.  An  enemy 
need  cuily  write  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents.  U.S.  Government,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Let  me  cite  some  other  examples  con- 
tained In  this  document: 

On  page  60  of  the  same  budget  re- 
port appears  the  following  sentence: 

In  addition,  the  Army  will  purchase  re  irly 
40,000  tactical  trucks,  a  large  variety  of  sup- 
porting vehicles,  and  about  600  aircraft.  In- 
cluding the  Caribou  transports  and  several 
types  of  helicopters. 

Nowhere  In  the  unclassified  report 
made  publicly  available  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  presentation  do  we  find 
these  actual  figures.  However,  behind 
closed  doors  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  these  were  given  as  clas- 
sified information. 

Page  61  of  the  report  states: 

The  Navy  will  also  procure  about  900 
aircraft. 

Although  the  closed  hearings  involved 
a  breakdown  as  to  types  on  this  figure, 
the  number  was  not  contained  in  the 
unclassified  version  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  report  Issued  for  public  con- 
sumption. 

On  page  58  any  potential  enemy  may 
read  that — 

The  budget  provides  for  continuing  the 
capability  of  maintaining  one-eighth  of  the 
heavy  bomber  fleet  on  continuous  airborne 
alert. 

Once  again  we  find  a  statement — re- 
leased to  members  of  the  committee  in 
giiarded  executive  hearings — apiJearing 
in  a  public  document  which  can  be  pmr- 
cha&ed  by  anyone  for  the  sum  of  $1. 

Firudly.  page  58  tells  anyone  interested 
In  the  subject  that — 

These  funds  will  support  an  operations 
force  of  almost  1.300  bombers  at  the  end  of 
1063,  about  half  of  which  wUl  be  maintained 
on  a  15-minute  alert. 

Certainly  no  one  who  believes  in  our 
oi>en  society  would  contend  that  infor- 
mation about  our  defense  efforts  should 
be  withheld  from  the  public,  unless  it 
would  lend  aid  and  comfort  to  a  poten- 
tial enemy.  I  would  go  a  step  further; 
I  think  public  debate  is  useful  in  inform- 
ing Americans  about  our  readiness  and 
about  what  is  being  done  with  their  tax 
dollars.  But  I  personally  cannot  see  why 
we  must  disclose  everything  in  our  in- 
ventory, the  purpose  and  performance 
of  our  hardware,  and  our  plans  for  future 
military  strength.  Can  this  information 
fall  to  aid  potential  enemies  of  this  coun- 
try and  enable  them  to  tailor  their  own 
military  posture  in  a  more  efflcient 
manner? 

This  Is  not  to  imply  that  the  examples 
I  have  listed  are  necessarily  security 
breaches,  or  that  they  have  not  appeared 
publicly  In  other  places.    However,  I  feel 


that  if  this  Information  is  deemed  proper 
for  i^esentation  to  the  public,  we  should 
not  indulge  in  the  fakery  of  disclosing 
it  to  Senators  behind  locked  doors. 

In  my  view,  there  exists  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  between  the 
nulitary  services  a  great  deal  of  confu- 
sion over  what  should  and  should  not 
be  classified.  To  cite  an  example,  dur- 
ing the  recent  armed  services  hearings, 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  in  its  pres- 
entation, classified  certain  material  that 
had  several  days  before  been  publicly 
released  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Both  reports  had  been  prepared  for  the 
same  week  of  hearings  before  ttie  same 
committee. 

There  is  a  vital  and  urgent  need  for 
the  IDepartment  of  Defense  to  make  its 
rules  on  classification  and  secrecy  as 
clear  as  possible.  The  whole  situation 
of  disclosure  of  military  Information 
needs  a  thorough  examination  at  the 
highest  level,  with  a  view  to  tightening 
security  policy,  where  necessary,  and  per- 
mitting public  disclosures,  when  possible. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  Department 
of  Defense  assign  the  highest  priority 
to  such  a  review ;  and  I  feel  certain  that 
Congress  and  the  public  would  welcome 
a  policy  which  would  result  In  making 
the  work  of  foreign  agents  more  difllcult, 
rather  than  easier. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future  our  enemies 
will  be  unable  to  purchase  for  the  sum 
of  $1,  or  at  any  price.  Information  such 
as  that  contained  in  the  Budget  and 
numerous  other  publications. 


cvui- 


TAXATION  OP  FOREIGN  OPERA- 
TIONS :  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THE  DO- 
MESTIC ECONOMY  AND  THE 
B.'^LANCE  OP  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
very  important  subjects  of  congressional 
consideration  and  action  this  year  will  be 
the  taxation  of  Income  earned  abroad  by 
U.S.  citizens  and  U.S.  corporations,  in- 
cluding branches  and  subsidiaries  of 
these  corporations.  Elimination  of  pref- 
erential treatment  of  Income  earned  in 
foreign  countries  is  urgent  from  three 
standpoints: 

F^st.  Fairness  and  equity  in  taxation. 

Second.  Balance-of-payments  difRcuI- 
tles  and  other  adverse  economic  effects 
that  flow  from  preferential  tax  treat- 
ment of  foreign  income. 

Third.  Equalization  of  international 
trade  opE>ortunities  for  products  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 

In  an  effort  to  examine  this  subject  in 
some  depth  and  detail,  it  is  my  purpose 
to  make,  in  tiie  next  few  days,  three  or 
four  separate  speeches  in  the  Senate, 
each  dealing  with  major  facets  of  this 
subject. 

President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  are  entitled 
to  commendation  for  their  persistent  re- 
quests and  recommendation  to  the  Con- 
gress that  tax  favoritism  for  Income 
earned  abroad  be  eliminated.  It  is.  in 
my  opinion,  eminently  in  the  public  in- 
terest that  the  Congress  pass  the  neces- 
sary amendments  of  tax  law  this  year. 
Moreover,  I  think  it  Is  necessary  that  this 
be  done  before  enactment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reciprocal  trade  recommendations. 
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Large  and  powerful  special  Interests 
are  opposing  with  all  their  vigor  the  clos- 
inK  of  these  loopholes  of  tax  favoritism. 
In  their  intense  opposition,  these  in- 
terests are  resorting  to  uncommendable 
tactics,  to  say  the  least.  In  fact,  a  very 
high  official  in  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion informed  me  last  week  that  some  of 
the  large  vested  interests  with  farflung 
investments  abroad  are  attempting  to 
blackmail  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress into  inaction  on  this  subject.  He 
described  this  attempted  blackmail  as 
aimed  at  the  President's  recommended 
international  trade  program,  and  de- 
scribed their  actions  as  blatant  and 
vicious. 

So.  Mr  President,  the  Senate  should 
be  aware  of  this  pressure  campaiKn 
against  correcting  an  evil  favoritism  in 
our  tax  laws.  Let  us  hope  that  neither 
the  House  nor  the  Senate  nor  any  de- 
partment of  the  executive  branch  will 
yield  to  this  pressure  and  to  such  tactics 
It  is  with  regret  that  I  say,  however,  that 
there  are  already  some  signs  that  this 
pressure  campaign  is  having  an  effect  in 
at  least  one  of  the  departments  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
This.  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  not  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

Our  Government,  including  several 
members  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government,  has  been  tardy  in  adju.st- 
ing  to  changed  and  rapidly  changing 
world  conditions.  It.s  thinking  on  the  bal- 
ance of  paymenUs.  and  the  taxation  of 
foreign  income. 

After  World  War  II,  there  was  a  dollar 
and  gold  shortage  among  the  major 
trading  nations  of  the  world,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  United  States.  Dunnx 
this  period,  my  colleagues  will  recall,  one 
of  our  major  policy  objectives  was  to 
assist  in  the  buildup  of  their  dollar  bal- 
ances. This  policy  objective  lasted 
through  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s 
The  need  for  such  a  policy,  however. 
ended  at  that  time,  since  the  necessary 
buildup  by  most  major  nations  was  ac- 
complished by  the  middle  1950s. 

But.  Mr.  President,  long  after  the  goals 
of  this  policy  had  been  accomplished,  the 
policy  was  continued  and  strenuous  ef- 
forts were  made  by  some  to  provide  fur- 
ther tax  incentives  which,  if  they  had 
been  approved,  would  have  made  the 
severe  difficulty  of  today  even  more 
severe  and  worse.  For  Instance,  in  1959, 
H.R.  5  was  Introduced  in  the  House! 
hearings  were  held,  and  early  in  1960  the 
bill  was  approved  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  passed  by  the 
House.  It  was  only  by  strenuous  efforts 
that  a  few  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
able  to  prevent  Its  enactment.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Senate  declined  to  pass  the 
bill. 

This  bill  had,  as  a  primary  purpose 
the  draining  away  of  US.  dollars  into 
foreign  Investment  when  even  then  the 
crying  need  in  this  regard  was  already 
not  only  for  the  elimination  of  special 
tax  Incentives  for  promotion  of  such  an 
outward  flow,  but  for  some  way  to  slow 
the  outflow  of  dollars.  Even  today,  as  I 
have  said,  one  finds  strenuous  resistance 
to  the  correction  of  these  mistaken  pro- 
visions of  our  tax  law.  both  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  outside  the  Government. 


It  is  easier  to  understand  the  action 
on  the  part  of  a  private  interest  which 
is  receiving  vast  benefits  from  this  laxity 
in  our  tax  law  with  respect  to  foreign 
income.  I  find  it  difficult  Indeed  to  un- 
derstand how  legislative  committees  and 
officials  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  could  take  a  similar 
position. 

The  succe.ss  of  the  Mar.shall  pUin  and 
other  measures  for  po.sl-war  r^'habilita- 
tion  in  both  We.stern  Europe  and  Japan 
was  so  phenomenal  that  tht-  rcsulLs 
literally  caught  the  I'nited  States  off 
1,'uard  This  may  e.xplam  the  tardint'.vs 
of  our  Government  in  adjustinn  to  the 
drastically  changed  situation  affectink; 
international  economics  and  moriftary 
exchar nf  It  is  posMbU-  that  .some  of 
our  people  were  misled  by  the  aberrant 
year.  1937  when  the  Suez  crisis  threw 
all  our  foreign  tran.sactinrLs  out  of  kilter 

Thf»  following  table  shown-. :  t-old  re- 
serves and  dollar  holdings  of  certain  for- 
eign countries  for  the  years  1949.  1956 
and  1960,  .shows  the  rapid  buildup  to  1956 
and  the  exce.ssive  buildup  between  that 
year  and  1960 
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From  1950  through  1960  we  lost  about 
$7  billion  in  gold  and  all  foreign  coun- 
tries combined  increased  their  liquid  dol- 
lar holdings  by  about  $12  5  billion 

By  1958  It  was  obvious  to  most  stu- 
dents— and  certainly  by  1959  it  was.  or 
should  have  been,  obvious  even  to  the 
casual  oboerver— that  the  United  States 
was  face  to  face  with  a  real  problem  in 
Its  international  transactions  and  that, 
unless  something  happened  to  reverse 
the  trend,  we  faced  a  seemingly  perma- 
nent adverse  balance  of  payments. 

By  1959  and  1960  the  problem  was 
becoming  acute,  but  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, outgoing  and  moribund, 
offered  no  real  leadership  for  a  national 
adjustment  to  this  increasingly  pressing 
problem,  though  both  President  Elsen- 
hower and  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Robert  Anderson,  became  alarmed  over 
the  situation.  As  a  result,  there  was 
considerable  confusion  during  1959  and 
1960  as  to  our  national  policy  and 
whether  fundamental  changes  would  be 
made. 

Indeed,  as  I  have  said,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  bill.  H  R  5, 
which,  m  my  opinion,  went  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Fortunately,  we  were  able  to 
stop  It  in  the  Senate. 

The  new  administration  of  President 
Kennedy  quickly  recognized  the  danger 
and  difficulty  of  this  growing  problem, 
but  It,  too.  has  t)een  slow  to  provide  the 
necessary  leadership  to  make  funda- 
mental corrections 

An  important  part,  though  only  a  part, 
of  the  necessary  corrective  action  is  the 
elimination  of  preferential  tax  treatment 
of  income  earned  abroad  by  US  citi- 
zens. U.S.  corporations,  and  Llieir  sub- 


sidiaries. One  of  the  greatest  uncon- 
trolled outflows  of  dollars  Is  as«ociated 
with  the  rapid  buildup  of  American  in- 
vestments abroad,  especially  manufac- 
turing operations  in  Western  Europe, 
though  the  problem  exists  to  a  certain 
degree  with  respect  to  Canada,  Japan, 
and  other  areas. 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  United 
States  has  sent  abroad,  or  rather  per- 
mittiKl  Its  citizens  to  send  abroad,  about 
$13  billion  for  investment  In  American- 
owned  businesses  Two-thirds  of  this 
ha.s  Kone  into  already  well -developed 
countries.  This  does  not  include  foreign 
earnings  of  such  interests  that  were  not 
repatriated  to  the  United  Statea. 

Dire<t,  long-term  US  Investment 
abroad  by  US  citi/ens  and  companies 
now  amounUs  to  approximately  $35  bll- 
Iiun.  and  this  investment  is  Increasing  at 
a  rate  of  about  $3  billion  per  year.  This 
buildup  IS  due  in  large  part  to  our  faulty 
ta.\  laws,  which  encourage  runaway  In- 
vestment abroad  and.  at  the  same  time, 
discourage  or  at  le;ust  do  nothmg  to  en- 
cciurage,  the  repatriation  of  earnings 
from  this  investment  in  the  form  of  divi- 
dends from  American-owned  foreign 
subsidiaries  and  branches 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the  fact  that 
almast  half  of  our  direct  investment 
abroad  is  going  into  manufacturing 
facilities  Our  tax  laws  play  a  big  part 
In  this.  too.  as  I  shall  now  demonstrate 

THE    T\X     MAGNET 

Tax  favoritism  serve."?  as  a  positive 
force  to  pull  capital  funds  into  economic 
activities  thus  favored  There  are.  of 
course,  other  forces  which  also  operate 
to  influence  the  allocation  of  capital  and 
re.stiurces  among  different  economic  ac- 
tivities, and  we  must  know  something  of 
all  of  them  if  we  are  to  understand  the 
direction  and  magnitude  of  the  resultant 
vector  But  one  of  the  strongest  and 
least  understood  of  the  forces  pulling 
dollars  out  of  the  country  Is  our  faulty 
tax  code  which  lends  undue  encourage- 
ment to  investment  abroad  at  the  ex- 
pense of  domestic  Investment. 

In  foreign  operations  there  are  con- 
siderations of  cost — often  greatly  exag- 
gerated-as  I  shall  discuss  later.  Tariffs 
and  other  factors  adverse  to  Interna- 
tional trade  play  a  part  But  we  have 
done  much  during  the  past  30  years  to 
minimize  the.se  barriers,  and  will  soon 
be  able  to  consider  legislation  which 
may  do  even  more  in  this  regard.  In 
some  types  of  operations.  It  Is  desirable 
to  be  near  markets  in  order  to  render 
proper  service  This  is  sometimes  a 
comp<>lllng  reason  for  locating  In  one  or 
more  countries  abroad,  but  hardly  ever 
the  reason  for  setting  up  a  sales  ofBce 
in  a  tax  haven  country. 

But  the  tax  factor  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant consideration  in  many  of  our 
runaway  operations 

Many  who  have  given  this  little 
thought,  as  regards  foreign  operations, 
can  clearly  see  tax  considerations  at  work 
in  the  allocation  of  capital  among  var- 
ious domestic  activities.  We  can  sec  it 
most  clearly,  perhaps.  In  petroleum  ex- 
ploration It  is  often  not  too  difficult 
to  persuade  an  individual  In  the  high-In- 
come brackets  to  put  money  Into  drilling 
for  oil.  even  if  the  chances  of  bringing 
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in  a  productive  well  do  not  appear  too 
good  If  one  ends  up  with  a  dry  hole, 
the  Government  pays  for  a  very  large 
part  of  the  cost.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
one  hits  it  lucky,  the  Government  leta 
him  keep  much  of  the  profits  tax  free.  It 
IS  considerably  more  difficult  to  ralae 
money  to  start  a  bu.slness  that  does  not 
have  favorable  tax  treatment.  In  much 
the  same  way.  tax  favoritism  acts  to  In- 
fluence foreign  as  agains*  domestic  in- 
vestment. 

We  hear  much  about  lower  foreign 
costs  as  a  factor  favoring  oversea  lo- 
cation of  a  plant  Costs  are  certainly 
important,  and  we  must  be  careful  to 
avoid  uneconomic  increases  In  costs  here 
at  home  We  muFl.  of  course,  be  realistic 
about  price  and  wape  increases.  But,  let 
me  repeat,  the  cost  factor  abroad  has 
been  oversold.  If  our  runaway  factories 
are  going  to  Europe  for  the  sake  of  lower 
costs,  many  of  their  owners  are  doomed 
to  disappointment. 

The  cost  factor  wa.s  put  In  pretty  good 
perspective  by  a  survey  made  last  year 
by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  This  survey  covered  100  firms 
which  had  plants  both  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  While,  among  these 
firms.  89  articles  could  be  made  and 
marketed  abroad  more  cheaply  than  In 
the  United  States.  94  products  showed 
hls;her  unit  costs  abroad.  These  costs 
Included  overhead  and  sales  exjjense. 
Purely  on  production  costs,  the  United 
States  would  look  even  better.  I  ques- 
tion that  a  manufacturing  plant  Is  very 
often  located  In  Eun)pe  purely  on  the 
basis  of  lower  cost  of  production.  But 
where  cost  Is  an  e'ement.  It  is  something 
everyone  can  understand. 

The  pull  of  tax  incentives,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  not  nearly  so  well  understood. 
We  hear  comparatively  little  said  about 
the  movement  of  factories  to  Europe  be- 
cause of  the  lower  taxes  Imposed  as  com- 
pared with  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes 
Imposed  on  a  domestic  plant. 

There  are  several  teparate  and  dis- 
tinct tax  advantages  \o  locating  a  fac- 
tory In  Europe 

First  deferral  Most  foreign  enter- 
prises owned  by  US.  corporations,  ex- 
cept those  connected  with  petroleum  and 
mining  operations,  are  organized  as  sub- 
sidiaries rather  than  branches.  This 
means  that  no  US  taxes  are  due  until 
such  time  as  dlvidende  are  paid  to  the 
parent  organlratlon  In  the  United  States. 
In  many  Instances  income  taxes  in  for- 
eign countries  are  considerably  lower 
than  in  the  United  Stat«>8.  Furthermore, 
even  when  the  tax  rate  Is  substantially 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Germany, 
a  sales  office  In  Switzerland  can  be  used 
In  such  a  way  as  to  lower  the  effective 
German  tax. 

The  value  of  tax  deferral  Is  real  and 
measurable  It  amount*  to  an  interest- 
free  lo«n  of  tax  moneys  which  should 
h--e  been,  and  were  rot.  paid  over  to 
the  United  States.  Tbds  tax-free  loan 
continues  as  long  as  the  profits  are  not 
repatriated  to  the  United  States.  In 
many  mstances  this  situation  has  lasted 
for  many  years.  In  other  instances  ways 
are  found  to  liquidate  the  foreign  oper- 
ation and  to  return  the  money  in  a  form 
which  Is  taxed  at  a  much  lower  rate. 


A  stady  made  about  2  years  ago  by 
the  American  Management  Association 
showed  that,  because  of  this  preferential 
tax  on  operations  abn>ad,  as  compared 
with  taxes  here  at  home,  reinvestment  of 
foreign  earnings  could  provide,  over  a 
3-year  period,  roughly  double  the  rate 
of  profit  accumulation  for  reinvestment 
that  is  possible  under  domestic  tax 
schedules. 

This,  Mr.  President,  certainly  should 
illustrate  that  tax  deferral  on  the  earn- 
ings of  foreign  subsidiaries  is  very  real, 
very  great  and  measurable.  The  defer- 
ral privilege  then  both  draws  funds  over- 
seas and  tends  to  keep  them  there. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  mak- 
ing a  most  important  statement,  one  of 
the  most  important  which  has  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  problem  we  face 
as  to  the  outflow  of  gold,  which  Impairs 
the  soundness  of  the  U.S.  dollar.  The 
vast  amount  of  investment  abroad  which 
the  Senator  recites,  of  nearly  $13  billion, 
indeed  is  a  claim  against  our  dwindling 
gold  stocks  because  of  the  overexport 
of  American  dollars  abroad,  beyond  a 
balance  of  trade.  If  there  were  an  out- 
flow of  dollars  connected  only  with  our 
genuine  trade  balance,  we  would  be  in  a 
surplus  position  rather  than  a  deficit 
position,  would  we  not? 

Mr.  GORE.     Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  So  it  is  the  in- 
vestment abroad  which  causes  the  diffi- 
culty. As  the  distinguished  Senator 
points  out.  this  has  been  in  excess  of 
$13  billion  in  the  last  10  years,  and  is 
now  running  at  a  rate  of  about  (3  billion 
a  year.  A  large  part  of  the  dollar  deficit 
in  our  trade  balance  shows  up  because 
of  that:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  this  is  only  direct  in- 
vestoient  abroad.  This  outflow  of  in- 
vestment capital  does  not  include  the  re- 
investment of  profits,  untaxed  profits 
abroad,  nor  does  this  $13  billion  figure 
include  types  of  capital  outfiow  other 
than  for  direct  investment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  was  coming  to 
that,  which  is  a  most  important  point. 
I  was  merely  laying  a  predicate,  by  stat- 
ing that  we  are  exporting  dollars  at  the 
rate  of  $3  billion  a  year  for  investment 
abroad.  There  is  little  or  no  return  on 
the  $3  billion  in  taxable  profits  made  by 
contractors  who  build  buildings,  or  by 
suppliers  who  supply  raw  materials,  or 
by  laboring  men  who  draw  wages  and 
pay  income  taxes,  which  would  have 
been  generated  had  the  $3  billion  a  year 
been  invested  in  an  expansion  at  home. 

Mr.  GORE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Therefore,  we  must 
take  it  one  step  further.  I  think  this 
Is  the  important  point.  There  is  in  fact 
little,  if  any.  repatriation  of  earnings  on 
these  Investments  abroad.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  problem  with  leading  indus- 
trialists who  defend  the  process  by  say- 
ing, "This  gives  us  capital  to  reinvest." 
Certainly  the  reinvestment,  as  the  Sena- 
tor points  out,  would  not  be  made  until 
the  profits  were  repatriated.  It  is  strict- 
ly a  voluntary  repatriation,  and  there  is 


a  heavy  tax  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  when  the  money  la  repatriated. 
So  we  ahnoet  put  a  ransom,  ao  to  speak, 
on  the  dollars  remaining  abroad.  If  the 
dollars  come  back  to  the  United  States, 
they  are  taxed  and  shrink  In  accordance 
with  the  U.S.  tax.  If  the  dollars  remain 
abroad,  they  need  not  be  taxed  at  all  un- 
til they  are  brought  back  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GORE.  Why  does  the  Senator  use 
the  word  "almost"?  Do  we  not  in  fact 
give  a  premium  to  people  to  keep  the 
money  abroad? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  quite  agree.  One 
leading  industrialist  told  me  of  a  plant 
which  had  been  started  several  years  ago 
in  France,  and  said  that  they  had  been 
able,  by  plowing  back  earnings  from  the 
plant,  to  build  a  plant  in  Switzerland,  a 
plant  in  Germany,  and  a  plant  in  Italy. 
There  are  some  10  more  countries  to 
go.  By  the  time  they  have  built  a  plant 
in  each  of  those  countries,  they  will 
probably  get  around  to  rebuilding  or  ex- 
panding the  original  plant.  The  dollars 
will  never  come  home. 

I  cannot  see  any  reasonable  prospect, 
unless  there  is  a  severe  war  scare  or  a 
severe  threat  of  the  taking  over  by  an  ir- 
responsible or  unreliable  government, 
that  the  dollars  will  finally  come  back  to 
the  United  States  in  the  form  of  dollars 
to  be  taxed.  In  other  words,  as  long  as 
we  help  support — and  I  am  all  for  this,  as 
is  the  distinguished  Senator — an  eco- 
nomic climate  in  an  effort  to  combat 
conmiunism  and,  to  some  degree,  social- 
istic tendencies  abroad,  for  that  length  of 
time  we  insure  that  the  dollars  will  never 
return  to  the  United  States.  They  will 
go  on  and  on,  like  the  babbling  brook, 
and  forever  the  income  from  the  origiiuU 
Investment  will  remain  abroad  to  benefit 
the  economies  abroad  and  to  provide  Jobs 
and  work  for  the  people  of  Western  Eki- 
rope,  because  the  security  which  our  own 
defense  forces  and  our  efforts  in  NATO 
have  created  keeps  them  there. 

Is  that  not  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  Is  correct 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  able  con- 
tribution. I  was  interested  in  the  quota- 
tion he  gave  from  a  leading  American 
industrialist  with  investments  abroad. 
I  beUeve  that  gentleman  said  to  him 
that  the  provision  of  the  tax  law  about 
which  we  are  speaking,  "gives  us  capital 
to  reinvest."  Indeed,  that  statement  is 
correct,  if  one  should  compare  the  tax 
treatment  of  a  business  investment  in 
the  United  States  with  that  of  such  an 
investment  abroad. 

If  the  gentleman  about  whom  we  are 
speaking  should  make  a  profit  of  $1  mil- 
lion from  the  operation  of  a  factory  in 
the  United  States,  the  corporate  inccme 
tax  would  be  52  percent  of  the  $1  mil- 
lion. But  if  he  should  make  $1  million 
on  his  investment  through  earnings  by 
a  subsidiary  abroad,  he  would  pay  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  the  United  States, 
until,  unless,  or  if  the  money  was  brought 
back  to  the  United  States.  So,  in  fact, 
such  an  industrialist  would  retain  the 
tax  moneys  which  he  owes  and  should 
pay  annuaDy,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
U.S.  Government  to  invest  abroad. 

What  might  be  the  consequences  of  a 
continuation  of  siich  practice?.  We  shall 
find  that  export  markets  for  American 
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factories  will  be  taken  away,  not  because 
in  many  instances  we  are  priced  out  of 
the  market,  but  because  our  tax  laws 
give  preferential  treatment  to  income 
earned  abroad  by  our  own  corporations 
through  their  foreign  subsidiaries. 
Therefore  we  find  typewriter  factories 
moving  from  the  United  States  to  Italy. 
We  find  prominent  automobile  concerns 
making  parts  abroad  and  then  assem- 
bling cars  here  in  the  United  States,  or 
even  shipping  in  the  completely  assem- 
bled automobile.  Why?  I  could  not  il- 
lustrate the  point  better  than  the  quota- 
tion I  read  from  a  survey  made  by  the 
American  Management  Association.  The 
association  said  thnt  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod "roughly  double  the  rate  of  profit 
accumulation  for  reinvestment  that  is 
possible  under  domestic  tax  schedules" 
could  be  accomplished. 

So  when  the  industrialist  with  a  for- 
eign investment  states  to  my  friend  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa that  the  tax  laws  give  him  money 
to  reinvest,  then  Indeed  that  statement 
is  correct.  The  U.S.  Government.  In  ef- 
fect, lends  him  the  money  interest  free, 
and  puts  the  most  favorable  interpreta- 
tion possible  upon  the  action. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  term  'lend  interest  free"  might  be 
misleading,  because  it  is  not  a  loan  that 
has  a  due  date  upon  it.  The  money  is 
not  returned.  It  is  an  indefinite  advance 
against  which,  during  our  lifetimes,  the 
results  of  the  American  investment 
abroad  may  never  return,  or  it  may 
never  return  until  a  great  crisis  faces 
the  investment  abroad.  Then  it  may 
run  away  from  Europe  and  seek  a  haven 
here. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  turn  I  suggest  to  the  able  Senator 
that  even  though  there  might  be  a  threat 
of  expropriation  or  socialization  of 
factories  in  Ghana.  Belgium,  or  Italy,  the 
dollars  which  have  been  invested  in  a 
plant  may  not  be  returned  to  the  United 
States.  In  fact.  If  the  dollars  are  not  in 
liquid  funds  but  rather  Invested  in  plant 
and  facilities,  they  cannot  be  returned 
to  the  United  States  unless  the  property 
is  sold.  The  property  might  be  seized 
So  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  profits 
will  ever  be  repatriated. 

Of  course,  under  the  tax  laws  there 
are  other  ways  of  proceeding,  such  as 
the  collapsing  of  a  foreign  subsidiary, 
in  which  case  the  funds  would  be  re- 
turned and  taxed  at  a  capital  gains 
rate. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  The  rate  would 
be  only  25  percent,  as  I  recall,  and  all 
the  resulting  earnings  of  10  or  20  years 
of  oversea  profits  could  be  collapsed 
in  one  operation  and  taxed  at  a  capital 
gains  rate.     Is  that  statement  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  if  the  parent 
corporation  had  had  a  capital  gains  loss 
by  reason  of  the  disposal  of  unprofitable 
properties,  then  even  that  would  be 
subject  to  credits  against  the  write-off 
allowed — quite  properly  under  the  capi- 
tal gains  laws — for  the  destruction,  tear- 


ing down,  or  abandonment  of  other  pro- 
ducing properties  here. 

Mr.  GORE.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Another  one  of  the  advantages  in  any 
tax  treatment  of  foreign  operations  Is 
the  foreign  i-ax  credit. 

Second,  foreign  tax  credits.  A  business 
enterpn.se  IcKated  in  a  typical  city  in  the 
United  States  must  pay  State  taxes, 
county  ta.xe.s,  city  taxes,  and  often  other 
special  taxes  in  addition  to  its  US.  in- 
come tax.  All  these  non-Federal  taxes 
are,  of  cour-e,  business  expenses  and  are 
properly  deductible  from  gross  income  in 
determininf.,  income  subject  to  tax  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

But  in  the  case  of  foreign  income  and 
similar  taxes,  these  items  of  actual  busi- 
ness expense  are  not  charged  off  as  ex- 
penses. Instead,  they  are  applied  as  a 
credit  against  the  U.S.  income  tax  if  and 
when  that  tax  is  finally  paid  This  abil- 
ity to  use  foreign  income  taxes  as  a  credit 
apairust  US  income  taxes  rather  than  a 
deduction  from  taxable  income  gives  a 
decided  ed^e  to  foreign  investment. 

Mr  KEFAUVER  Mr  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr   GORE      I  yield 

Mr  KEFAUVER  I  am  very  glad  that 
my  distm^ULshed  colleague  from  Tennes- 
see is  speaking  on  this  .subject  again  I 
know  that  he  has  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  many  times 
the  fact  that  at  the  pre.sent  time  instead 
of  goods  we  frequently  export  capital  to 
compete  with  the  goods  we  make  here. 

My  colleaKue  from  Tenne&"=ee  is  talk- 
ing about  foreign  taxes  in  foreign  coun- 
tries I  should  like,  first,  to  ask  him  how 
thpy  compare  with  taxes  on  income 
earned  m  the  United  States,  generally 

Mr  GORE  As  a  general  rule,  the  in- 
come tax  rate  is  lower  abroad.  Of  course, 
the  tax  on  income  varies  from  country  to 
country  It  varies  also  as  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  what  is  or  what  is  not 
taxable  income  I  could  answer  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  only  generally  by 
saying  that  on  the  average  the  Income 
taxes  abroad  are  lower  than  they  are  in 
the  United  States 

Mr  KEFAUVER  Then,  as  I  under- 
stand, any  tax  that  is  paid  abroad  is  not 
Just  a  deduction  against  income,  but  it 
is  also  a  de<Juction  against  any  tax  that 
might  sometime  be  paid  on  the  earnings 
of  that  foreign  corporation  to  the  United 
States.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  GORE.  That  is  correct  I  main- 
tain that  that  gives  a  decided  advantage 
to  a  foreign  operation.  Let  me  illustrate 
that  point.  Suppose  that  a  factory  is  lo- 
cated in  New  Orleans.  La.  There,  a 
Stat?  income  tax  would  be  levied  against 
the  profits  of  the  factory.  The  city  of 
New  Orleans  might  levy  a  similar  tax 
also.  In  this  case,  the  factoi-y  would 
treat  these  taxes  as  a  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness They  would  be  subtracted  from 
gross  income,  along  with  other  expenses 
of  doinK  business,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  taxable  income 

Not  so  with  the  foreign  tax  It  is  sub- 
tracted from  the  taxes  which  are  paid 
to  the  United  States  or  which  .should  be 
paid  to  the  United  States,  if  and  when 
.such  taxes  are  paid 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  I  remember  that 
when  a  committee  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
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ber  conducted  an  investigation  into  the 
operations  of  the  Middle  East  oil  com- 
panies— and     my     colleague     also     has 

spoken  on  this  subject  several  times 

we  had  a  very  vivid  example  of  what  the 
Senator  is  speaking  of  now.  and  that  is. 
that  the  Middle  Eastern  countries  levied 
a  tax  which  was  to  some  extent  in  lit-u 
of  royalty  on  the  number  of  barrels  of 
oil  taken  out  of  the  ground.  This  was 
charged  not  as  an  operating  expense,  but 
was  considered  a  credit  on  any  tax  that 
might  be  paid  to  the  United  States.  As 
a  result  these  companies  have  paid  little 
or  no  tax  on  their  very  large  operations 
in  the  Middle  East.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr  GORE.  Many  large  internation- 
al oil  companies  pay  little  or  no  tax.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  seen  the  tax 
return  of  one  very  large  international  oil 
concern.  I  have  seen  this  return,  as  have 
also  the  other  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  in  executive  session.  That 
return  showed  that  over  a  5-year  period 
the  corporation  paid  absolutely  no  tax  at 
all  to  the  United  States. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Yet  the  United 
States  gives  them  protection  and  tries 
to  see  to  It  that  their  property  ia  not 
taken  over. 

Mr  GORE.  Yes.  and  I  think  the 
UiuUhI  States  should.  But  I  also  be- 
lieve that  these  corporations,  which  are 
making  these  enormous  proflts.  ought 
to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  burden 
of  national  defense  and  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment Let  us  compare  that  with  the 
cost  of  the  Independent  op>erator  In  the 
State  of  Oklahoma.  How  can  a  man 
there  compete? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  It  is  high 
time  that  something  be  done  about  the 
situation.  I  know  the  bill  originates  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  However, 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
will  press  hard  for  some  remedies  when 
the  bill  gets  to  the  Senate,  If  It  gets  here. 

Mr  GORE.  I  surely  shall.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr  MONRON-EY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  GORE      I  yield. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  What  I  am  about 
to  ask  relates  to  a  kindred  subject. 
Coming  back  to  the  $13  billion  outflow  in 
the  last  10  years  and  the  present  rate  of 
$3  billion  a  year  and  the  dispropor- 
tionate tax  rate 

Mr  GORE.  That  is  outrtow  of  $3  bil- 
lion is  the  current  Increase  in  value  of 
direct  investment. 

Mr  MONRONEY  Yes;  not  reinvest- 
ment. 

Mr  GORE  That  is  direct  investment 
Mr  MONRONEY.  Yes.  Does  not  the 
financing  of  the  construction  and  the 
plant  operations  abroad  add  further 
pressures  to  the  availability  of  capital 
in  the  United  States  for  expansion?  In 
other  words,  it  is  in  direct  competition, 
because  whatever  expansion  is  done  is 
largely  done  on  financing  floated  inside 
the  United  States,  on  the  stock  market 
or  by  bonds  or  debentures,  with  the  dol- 
lars acquired  here  and  exported  abroad 
Therefore,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
of  investment  capital  being  sought  for 
the  expanding  growth  that  President 
Kennedy  has  warned  we  must  have,  the 
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trend  to  a  higher  and  higher  interest 
rate  level  is  adding  not  only  to  the  dlfll- 
culties  of  the  necessary  domestic  expan- 
.sion  of  industrial  capabilities,  but  In  do- 
ing so  is  also  adding  to  the  lon«-range 
interest  burden  that  these  people  must 
pay:  whereas,  if  the.se  investors  abroad 
wi.sh  to  set  up  genuine  foreign  corpora- 
tions, their  credit  is  good  enough  so 
that  they  can  go  into  the  foreign  market 
and  borrow  deutsche  marks  or  pounds 
sterling  or  other  currencies,  like  hras  or 
francs,  and  use  those  for  their  plants 
abroad,  paying  perhapw  a  slight  Interest 
premium,  but  in  this  way  in  one  stroke 
eliminating  the  outflow  of  $3  billion  a 
year  in  the  dollar  deficits  balance  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  makes  a 
pertinent  point.  To  the  extent  that 
capital  flows  abroad  as  a  result  of  this 
lax  tax  treatment  of  proflts  earned 
abroad,  tight  money  is  that  much  tighter, 
and  competition  for  investment  capital 
and  competition  for  the  sale  of  munici- 
pal and  county  and  State  and  Govern- 
ment bonds  is  made  just  that  much 
keener. 

Thus  the  pressure  on  interest  rates  in 
the  United  States  is  upward.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  same  groups  that 
oppose  eliminating  Oils  loophole  In  tax 
favoritism  on  their  foreign  earnings  are 
now  pressuring  the  U.S.  Government  to 
raise  the  rediscount  rate  in  order  to  stop 
the  outflow  of  funds.  It  seems  that 
they  get  it  both  ways.  This  should  not 
be  permitted. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  The  Senator  has 
heard,  as  I  have,  the  cry  and  has  read 
the  newspaper  stories  emanating  from 
high  places  in  the  Federal  Reserve  that, 
having  gone  through  this  upward  spiral 
of  Interest  rates  before,  It  sounds  like 
the  band  coming  down  the  street  with 
the  banner  reading  "Higher  and  Higher 
Interest  Rates." 

It  would  seem  to  me,  partly  because 
of  the  excessive  outflow  of  dollars 
abroad  for  Investment  In  well  developed 
countries  and  partly  because  of  the  tax 
haven  that  this  investment  offers,  we 
are,  in  our  own  businesses  that  the 
President  is  lecturing  to,  and  in  the 
Nation  that  he  has  b<?en  lecturing  to,  on 
the  need  for  growth  of  our  own  Indus- 
trial capabilities,  and  to  not  take  sec- 
ond place  in  the  economic  race  against 
the  Communist  world,  face  to  face  with 
a  difllcult  problem,  and  the  Senator's 
speech  shows  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
brakes  being  put  on  domestic  industrial 
expansion.  It  seems  these  brakes  are 
being  applied  by  the  very  pressure  of 
taxes  which  penalize  domestic  American 
industry  and  work  to  the  advantage  of 
those  who  seek  to  invest  abroad.  So  we 
get  it  in  a  3-way  punch:  First,  the 
jeopardizing  of  our  gold  supply  by  the 
investment  of  huge  sums  of  money 
abroad,  rather  than  paying  foreign  cor- 
porations with  foreUrn  currencies:  sec- 
ond, in  higher  interest  rates  because  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  requir- 
ing us  to  change  the  rediscount  rate, 
and  therefore  to  apply  the  brakes — and 
they  are  4-wheel  brakes;  and,  third, 
by  hampering  the  necessary  industrial 
expansion  the  President  is  seeking  to 
obtain  in  the  next  4  years  to  protect 


our  status  as  the  principal  Industrial 
Nation  in  the  world. 

Someone  in  the  White  House  ought  to 
be  concerned  about  ttiis  situation.  I  am 
somewhat  disappointed  to  observe  that 
over  at  least  a  year  the  monetary  prob- 
lems inherited  from  the  past  adminis- 
tration have  so  largely  been  left  un- 
attended. I  know  the  President  has 
been  a  busy  man;  but  there  are  persons 
in  his  administration  who  have  ample 
time  to  study  the  problem  and  focus 
public  attention  upon  the  difBculty  we 
are  experiencing. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  point  out  one  additional 
way  in  which  America  is  slapped  by  this 
lack  of  tax  treatment  of  proflts  earned 
abroad.  Our  unemployment  rolls  con- 
tinue high.  In  many  areas  in  the 
United  States  emplojnnent  opportunities 
are  scarce.  Indeed,  one  of  the  bills 
enacted  last  year  undertook  to  provide 
stimulus  for  the  development  of  indus- 
try in  distressed  areas:  but  the  premium 
which  Congress  placed  upon  the  locat- 
ing of  an  industry  in  any  one  of  the 
many  distressed  areas  of  the  United 
States  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  tax 
premium  for  building  a  factory  abroad, 
which  is  inherent  in  the  provisions  of 
the  tax  law  which  I  am  discussing. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  know  that  some 
persons  unthoughtfully  might  wish  to 
characterize  this  discussion  or  colloquy 
as  tending  to  advocate  something  in  the 
direction  of  Isolationism:  that  is,  not 
wanting  Americans  to  build  factories 
abroad;  not  wanting  foreign  companies 
to  build  factories  here.  My  colleague 
from  Tennessee,  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma, and  I,  being  what  we  might 
term  internationalists,  know  that  that 
is  not  the  situation. 

All  my  colleague  from  Tennessee  Is 
saying  is  that  if  American  industries 
wish  to  build  factories  abroad — and  cer- 
tainly they  should  if  the  economic  situ- 
ation justifies  it — they  should  at  the 
same  time  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes 
in  the  United  States.  They  should  not 
build  their  factories  abroad  purely, 
simply,  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing to  avoid  tax  resp>onsibllity  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  I 
think  that  is  the  basis  of  this  discus- 
sion: and  on  that  basis  it  is  very  sound. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Tennessee.  It  is  true 
that  those  who  wish  to  preserve  this 
privileged  tax  treatment  will  use  almost 
any  argument  to  keep  it;  and  among  the 
arguments  they  use  is  that  to  close  this 
loophole  will  interfere  with  freer  trade. 
I  am  glad  my  colleague  from  Tennessee 
has  raised  that  p>oint. 

Needless  to  say,  both  he  and  I  have, 
without  fail,  supported  the  liberalization 
of  international  trade  throughout  our 
careers  in  the  U.S.  Congress  which,  in 
each  instance  now,  extends  beyond  20 
years.  This  is  likewise  true  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MONRONEY],  with  whom  it 
was  my  honor  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  on  the  same  day. 

Let  us  examine  this  proposition.  If 
a  barrier  is  erected  in  one  country  to  the 


free  flow  of  trade  and  commerce,  then 
that  is  called  a  tariff  wall;  it  is  called  an 
impediment  or  a  hindrance  to  the  free 
flow  of  international  commerce.  In- 
deed, that  is  what  a  tariff  wall  is:  It  is 
there  to  give  protection  to  a  domestic 
industry. 

Now  suppose  that  a  wall  is  not  erected, 
but  that  a  subsidy,  a  premium,  an  en- 
ticement, or  a  reward  is  offered  to  in- 
duce the  flow  of  investment  funds 
abroad.  That  is  an  impediment  in  re- 
verse. One  situation  contributes  to  in- 
equality: one  inhibits  the  free  flow  of 
trade  and  commerce.  Both  are  impedi- 
ments. That  is  one  reason  why  I  say  It 
is  necessary  to  deal  with  preferential 
tax  treatment  of  income  earned  abroad 
at  the  same  time  as,  or  before,  we  pass 
a  bill  further  to  facilitate  international 
trade.  This  is  a  hindrance  of  the  equal- 
ity of  economic  opportunity,  as  I  have 
tried  to  point  out. 

Let  us  take  an  example.  Suppose  a 
U.S.  typewriter  manufacturer  finds 
that  by  making  its  typewriters  in 
Italy  or  Switzerland,  in  a  period  of  only 
3  years  the  accumulation  of  proflts 
which  It  can  earn  and  set  aside  for 
reinvestment  is  twice  as  great  as  it  could 
accomplish  in  the  United  States.  Then 
I  should  say  that  that  is  a  great  m- 
ducement;  it  is  a  subsidy  by  way  of  taxa- 
tion to  the  exportation  of  the  U.S. 
typewriter  factory.  What  will  we 
find?  We  will  find  that  factory 
stopping  its  production  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  maintain  only  a  sales 
agency  in  this  country,  but  will  conduct 
its  manufacturing  abroad.  What  effect 
will  that  have?  It  will  throw  American 
workmen  out  of  their  jobs.  It  will  re- 
duce the  revenue  in  the  form  of  taxes 
paid  to  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. It  will  thereby  prevent  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  American 
people  from  being  increased  to  its  proper 
level. 

So  long  as  there  was  in  the  free  world 
the  problem  of  the  dollar  gap,  when  the 
excess  of  holdings  of  the  United  States 
created  an  imbalance  of  trade,  there  may 
have  been  justification  for  a  policy  of 
tax  incentives  to  encourage  such  invest- 
ment abroad.  I  seriously  doubt  the  use 
of  our  tax  laws  In  pursuance  of  foreign 
policy,  although  there  may  have  been  an 
argtiment  for  it  then.  However,  when 
the  problem  is  no  longer  a  dollar  gap  for 
Great  Britain  or  West  Germany  or 
Switzerland  or  Belgiimi  or  Holland  or 
Italy  or  almost  any  other  country,  but, 
rather,  is  the  outflow  of  capital  from 
the  United  States,  the  imbalance  of  pay- 
ments for  the  United  States,  then  I  say 
it  is  time  for  us  to  consider  this  problem 
in  the  light  of  the  circimistances  as  they 
exist  in  1962,  not  as  they  were  in  1952. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  if 
my  colleague  will  yield  further 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smtth  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield 
to  his  colleagrue? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  addition  to  the 
sales  in  the  country  in  which  the  factory 
may  be  located,  I  believe  the  record 
shows  that  quite  often  the  factory  built 
abroad  with  American  capital,  which  is 
receiving    a    preferred    tax    treatment, 
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competes  by  means  of  Importing  ma- 
terials back  to  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  markets  of  other  countries 
such  an  arrangement  has  reduced  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  to  many 
of  our  best  customers.  Is  not  that  true? 
Mr  GORE.     That  is  very  true. 


AMENDME3rr  OP  ACT  ESTABLISH- 
ING CODE  OP  LAW  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
hour  of  2  0  clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
flni.shed  business  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  L«GisLATivc  Clerk.  A  bill  HR 
5143"  to  amend  section  801  of  the  act 
entitled  An  act  to  establish  a  code  of 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia."  ap- 
proved March  3.  1901. 


TAXATION  OP  FOREIGN  OPp-RA- 
TIONS:  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THE  DO- 
MESTIC ECONOMY  AND  THE  BAL- 
ANCE   OP    PAYMENTS 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President,  to  cite  an- 
other example.  A  VS.  corporation  with 
a  large  export  trade  will  build  a  sub- 
sidiary abroad,  first  to  service,  then  to 
sell  to  Its  customers  abroad  frcm  the 
subsidiary  foreit,'n  factory  This  cuts 
down  on  the  exports  from  the  U  S  fac- 
tory. It  cuts  down  on  the  prcduclion 
from  the  U  S.  factory,  and  may  even 
result  in  imports  back  into  the  United 
States  of  the  products  of  its  foreign 
subsidiary  On  the  profits  of  this  for- 
eign subsidiary  it  pays  no  taxe.s  current- 
ly, and  may,  indeed,  pay  very  little  taxes 
at  any  time.  This  is  very  damaging?  to 
international  commerce. 

Another  step  which  was  not  typical 
until  recently,  although  it  may  be  typ- 
ical now  A  holding  company,  another 
subsidiaiy.  is  established  in  a  tax  haven 
country— for  example,  in  Liechtenstein. 
Monaco.  Panama,  or  Switzerland  The 
profits  are  funneled  from  the  foreij^n 
manufacturing  subsidiary  located  in,  let 
us  say  Germany,  and  from  the  .4les 
back  in  the  United  States,  into  the  tax 
haven  corporation,  thereby  avoiding  the 
payment  of  taxes  in  any  sub-stant:al 
amount  to  anyone,  anywhere  That  is 
being  done  by  hundreds  of  U.S  cor;;nra- 
tions.  and.  as  I  have  said,  the  managers 
of  these  corporations  are  now  thre  iten- 
Ing.  or  are  undertaking  to  blackmail,  the 
U.S.  Government  into  inaction  to  cor- 
rect this  loophole  of  tax  favoritism— 
threatening:  to  oppose  the  Pre.'^ident's 
recommended  reciprocal  trade  proyrum 
unlc^^s  the  admini^traticn  a^'rees  to 
withdraw  lU  support  of  its  own  recom- 
mendatjon  that  this  favoritism  be  cor- 
rected.   This  we  must  not  .stand  for 

Third,  gross-up.  There  :s  another 
provision  of  the  law  which  need^  cor- 
rection; it  IS  the  provision  which  permits 
a  faulty  gross-up  Due  to  imperfect  lan- 
guage in  the  statute  dealing  with  the 
crediting  of  foreign  taxes  aga.nst  U.iS 
Income  taxes,  there  Is  allowed,  in  effect, 
both  a  deduction  and  a  credit  for  foremn 
income  and  associated  taxes  paid  This 
has  the  effect,  even  without  settirn:  up 
a  tax  haven  operation,  of  reducing  the 
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effective  U.S.  tax  rate  to  close  to  40  per- 
cent in  some  instances. 

Fourth,  tax-haven  abuse*.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  have  already  referred  to  tax- 
haven  abuses.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the 
Lime  today  to  detail  all  of  the  various 
types  of  tax-haven  abuses  possible  under 
our  tax  laws.  At  a  later  date  I  expect 
to  deal  at  some  length  with  such  Ux- 
haven  abu.ses.  Let  me  say  just  now 
that  these  abuses  are  legion,  and  are 
used,  not  only  to  reduce  f()rei.;n  ta<es  and 
pull  profits  of  legitimate  foreign  opera- 
tions into  tax  ha. ens  almost  tax-free, 
but  tax  havens  are  &L->n  used  to  p  .11 
profits  from  American  domestic  opera- 
tions into  tax  havens,  so  as  to  e.^rape 
US.  taxes  This  latter  t;. pe  of  outflow, 
or  lack  of  proper  inflow,  of  dollars  is 
doubly  harmful. 

It  is  also  often  possible  to  collect  prof- 
its for  several  years  in  a  tax-havi-n 
dummy  corporation,  tiien  coliapse  the 
corporation  and  bring  home  the  accumu- 
lated proflcs  in  the  form  of  capital  gains 
which  are  subject  to  a  maximum  tax  rale 
of  25  percent.  I  have  already  referred 
to  this. 

Many  of  the.se  tax-haven  abuses  are 
subject  to  currectuni  admini.'^trHlively — if 
tliev  can  be  detected,  if  the  books  are 
available,  and  if  all  taxpayers  coneern.d 
are  coopeiative  Ihe^  circumstances 
seldom  pre; ail.  Detection  is  difficult, 
and  requnes  tiie  time  of  many  more 
highly  trained  and  skilled  revenue  agenus 
than  we  have  available,  even  if  ail  of 
tnem  were  put  on  suchi  caM-s  Further- 
more, with  the  books  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, and  often  subjen  to  strict  s.i-called 
antiespionage  laws,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  U.S.  Government  to  get  at  the  true 
facts. 

Mr  President,  as  I  have  said,  within 
the  next  week  or  two.  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  about  tax -haven  operations  and 
abuses  S'..fBce  it  to  say  right  now  that 
similar  operations  and  opportunities  for 
tax  avoidance  and  evasion  are  not  avail- 
able to  domestic  operations 

Fifth,    income   earned    abroad    by    in- 
dividuals.     Foreign    operations    have    a 
further  tax  advanta-^e  over  dt^mestic  op- 
erations,   m    that   US    citizens   are   al- 
lowed, under  our  raulty  tax  laws,  to  go 
abroad  and  work  for  a  number  of  years 
and  avoid  payment  of  U  S   Income  taxes 
This  makes  working  overseas  relatively 
attractive,  and  enables  companies  with 
foreign  operations  to  hire  capable   U  S 
pt-rsonnel  at  lower  salaries  or  wagfs  th.m 
Llioj.e  they  would  otherwtse  have  to  pay 
Mr   MONRONEY      Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr  GORE     Yes:  I  yield 
Mr    MONRONEY      Yesterday,  in  one 
of  th^'  lead:ng   V.asiiington  newspapers. 
I  read  a  review  of  a  new  motion  picture 
It  started  out  by  saying; 

Thus  is  Dne  •>:  the  few  f<-aturr<l  pictures 
that  have  been  made  In  Calift.rnhi  in  recent 
yert.'s 

Mr  GORE  What  has  happened  'o 
H  jllywood  ' 

Mr  MONRONEY  Hollywood  has  suf- 
fered from  what  the  able  Senator  has 
been  talking  about,  in  that  the  premium 
in  the  retention  of  dollars  abroad  lias 
created  not  only  a  tax  haven,  but  the 
movement  abroad  of  an  industry  which 


was  once  distinctly  American,  and  which 
poured  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
into  this  country  not  only  from  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  motion  picture  Industry  and 
motion  pictures  themselvea.  but  also 
from  the  extremely  high  salaries  paid  to 
the  movie  stars.  The  industry  is  finding 
It  cheaper  to  export  stars.  Today.  Lf  one 
wants  to  find  an  American  movie  star 
he  finds  him  or  her  in  Italy.  France. 
Spain,  Mexico,  or  other  areas  in  the 
world  This  has  had  a  very  depressing 
effect,  if  not  an  almost  catastrophic  ef- 
fect, on  the  once  giant  movie  Industry 
of  California  i  he  great  studios  that 
once  produced  prize  pictures  are  now- 
manufacturing  15-minute  television  hor- 
ror .-hows  We  have  gone  from  art  to 
horror  in  our  classic  treatment  of  drama, 
and  both  our  intellectual  diet  and  our 
financial  income  have  suffered  greatly 
from  the  very  thmg  of  which  the  Sena- 
tor is  speaking. 

Nut  only  is  the  income  earned  abroad 
by  the  individual  movie  stars,  as  well  as 
tlie  engineers,  machinists,  or  designers, 
but  al.-.o  the  group  who  earned  their  great 
reputation  in  American-made  pictures 
now  find  it  of  great  advantage  to  make 
moving  pictures  abroad,  as  do  the  pro- 
ducers of  which  the  Senator  speaks,  un- 
der the  tax  haven  which  allows  a  much 
greater  amount  of  the  gross  to  be  re- 
tained under  the  tax  laws  of  the  United 
States 

Mr  GORE.  When  I  was  last  in  Oe- 
ne\a.  sometime  last  year,  someone  re- 
marked that  there  were  more  U.S.  movie 
stars  in  Geneva  than  there  were  in 
Hollywood.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
was  an  accurate  statement,  but  I  find  It 
extremely  interesting  that  the  Senator 
read  an  advertisement  yesterday  regard- 
ing a  new  movie  which  stated  that  It  was 
one  of  the  few  motion  pictures  which 
have  been  made  in  the  United  States  In 
recent  years.  The  salaries  of  movie 
stars,  of  course,  are  only  a  small  part  of 
the  overall  problem,  but  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  why  an  American 
citi/en  who  earns  his  income  in  Bermuda 
or  la  Canada,  even  thou';h  he  Is  there 
only  lemiKjrarily,  should  have  less  of 
an  '  biigalion  to  contribute  to  the  defense 
and  welfare  of  his  country  than  if  he 
lived  in  Hollywood  or  Tennessee  or 
Piruisylvania. 

Ihe  Sen.iU)r  has  cited  something 
which  he  read  in  the  daily  press  of  yes- 
terday I  loo  read  an  interesting  arU- 
ck> — n  )t  an  advertisement:  thus  was  a 
news  arluie.  I  shall  not  name  the  com- 
pany, because  I  am  not  certain  of  all  the 
faci.s.  but  let  me  recite  the  purport  of  the 
article  It  was  a  news  story  that  one  of 
our  large  automobile  companies  was  go- 
ing to  produce  a  new  compact  model 
automobile  Deep  in  the  story  I  read 
that  the  parLs  were  to  be  made  in  a  fac- 
tory abroad,  but  the  automobile  was  to 
be  a.^sembled  m  the  United  States.  This 
illustrates  one  of  the  trends  to  which 
this  lax  loophole  contributes  directly. 

Wiiat  the  able  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
said  about  the  salaries  of  our  movie 
stars  goes  for  the  salaries  of  the  officials 
and  the  employees  of  the  foreign  sub- 
sidiarie ..  and  some  of  them  are  not  so 
far  away.  It  docs  not  take  very  long  to 
fly  from  Miami  to  Nassau — about  20  or 
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30  minutes.  Yet.  if  an  American  citizen 
establishes  a  home  In  Nassau  and  has  a 
subsidiary  there  from  which  he  earns  a 
large  salary,  he  not  only  makes  no  tax 
i)ayment  to  the  U.8.  Government,  but, 
under  the  tax  laws,  he  does  not  owe  any 
on  this  particular  income. 

President  Kennedy  has  recommended 
that  that  loophole  be  closed.  He  has  rec- 
ommended that  many  more  of  the  loop- 
holes of  tax  favoritism  on  income  earned 
abroad  be  closed.  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  not  delay  very  long  In  correcting 
these  loopholes.  I  must  say  that  we 
have  been  tardy.  The  legislative  branch 
has  been  tardy,  and  some  elements  of 
the  administration  are  already  weaken- 
ing on  the  recommendation.  I  do  not 
think  they  include  tl^ie  President.  I  have 
talked  with  him  personally  about  it,  I 
do  not  think  they  include  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  I  want  to  see  these 
loopholes  closed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  3rield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Lest  someone  say 
that,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  and  after 
all  of  the  tax  postponements  and  deduc- 
tions, and  matters  of  that  kind,  finally, 
in  the  end.  the  inheritance  tax  will  get 
you.  if  you  are  an  American  citizen.  It 
is  my  understanding:  those  who  choose 
to  buy  a  palatial  estate  particularly  in 
the  British  Commonwealth  countries,  in 
the  rapidly  growing  sunshine  areas  of 
the  Bahamas  or  Jamaica,  will  be  al- 
lowed a  heavy  tax  deductibiUty  by  the 
British  for  homesteads.  This  also  would 
be  one  way  in  which,  even  in  the  final 
analysis  of  the  inheritance  tax  which 
might  be  due.  the  graciousness  of  our  tax 
laws  will  permit  exemptions  abroad. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  is  a  provision  in 
our  tax  law  which  exempts  foreign  real 
estate  from  U.S.  estate  taxes.  It  is  a 
complete  exemption.  I  can  cite  some 
very  interesting  cases  to  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma,  some  of  which  have 
come  to  me  in  a  c<Dnfldential  way.  in 
which  huge  fortunes  have  been  passed 
on  to  sons  and  daughters  without  the 
payment  of  any  estate  taxes  whatsoever 
through  this  particular  device.  It  is  not 
limited  to  the  Bahamas,  where  real  estate 
is  now  thriving  This  is  a  complete  ex- 
emption under  the  U.S.  estate  tax  laws. 
It.  too,  is  a  loophole  which  President 
Kennedy  has  asked  Congress  to  close. 
It,  too,  is  a  loophole  which  the  Con- 
gress has  been  tardy  in  closing. 

Earlier,  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  expressed  some  disappoint- 
ment that  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  not  moved  as  effec- 
tively and  as  promptly  as  possible  to 
correct  some  of  the  evils  in  our  monetary 
and  taxation  field.  He  is  certainly  not 
without  cause  for  his  disappointment, 
but  in  this  Instance  the  President  1  year 
ago  asked  the  Congress  to  close  these 
loopholes  which  discriminate  against 
American  citizens,  against  U.S.  com- 
munities, against  U.S.  factories,  and 
against  U.S.  production,  which  help  to 
create  the  serious  problem  of  capital  out- 
flow, of  Imbalance  of  payments,  and  of 
the  flight  of  our  gold.  The  Congress  has 
not  closed  these  loopholes.  I  think  it 
is  in  the  process  now  of  closing  some  of 


them,  but  only  some  of  them.     I  am 
anxious  to  see  all  of  them  closed. 

All  of  these  provisions  to  which  I  have 
referred  give  an  advantage.  Insofar  as 
taxation  Is  concerned,  to  (H>eratllig 
abroad  as  against  performing  the  same 
operation  here  at  home.  This  tax  ad- 
vantage cannot  help  but  act  as  a  magnet 
to  draw  funds  abroad — fimds  which 
oould  and  should  be  allocated  to  expand- 
ing and  modernizing  our  domestic  plant 
and  eqtiipment — funds  which  could  and 
I  think  should  be  invested  in  oiu-  own 
distressed  areas,  of  which  there  are 
many — fimds  which  could  and  I  think 
should  be  invested  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  approximately  4 
or  5  million  American  citizens  who  are 
now  without  Jobs. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  penalize 
oversea  operations,  although  the  situa- 
tion may  get  so  bad  that  some  positive, 
active  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
or  slow  down  the  flow  of  capital  into  cer- 
tain foreign  countrief .  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  now,  during  this  ses- 
sion, take  the  necessary  legislative  steps 
to  insure  that  taxation  is  at  least  neu- 
tral. We  should  at  least  tax  foreign 
operations  as  heavily  as  operations  here 
at  home. 

To  put  it  another  way.  we  should  at 
least  require  payment  of  as  much  taxes 
on  income  earned  abroad  as  upon  in- 
come earned  in  the  United  States.  This 
would  not  put  an  end  to  foreign  invest- 
ment— indeed,  such  would  not  be  de- 
sirable. Such  is  not  my  goal.  But  it 
would  slow  down  the  currently  rapid 
growth  of  foreign  investment  and  msiu-e 
the  repatriation  of  sufBcient  foreign 
earnings  in  the  years  immediately  ahead 
to  be  of  material  assistance  in  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  as  well  as  to  assist  in 
the  needed  modernization  of  domestic 
plant  and  equipment. 

EmCT   ON    DOMESTIC   ECONOMT 

Many  who  are  concerned,  and  who  so 
often  express  that  concern,  about  the  so- 
called  export  of  jobs  because  of  the 
liberalization  of  trade  restrictions  and 
the  lowering  of  tariff  barriers  will  rarely 
stop  to  examine  our  faulty  tax  laws  and 
the  part  they  play  in  exporting  entire 
factories  and  almost  entire  Industries  to 
Eurojje. 

When  we  break  down  artificial  trade 
barriers  we  promote  a  two-way  trade 
which  ultimately  benefits  and  strength- 
ens the  economy  of  all  trading  nations 
This  is  not  to  say.  of  course,  that  some 
individuals  or  segments  of  industries  will 
not  be  hurt  temporarily,  or  even  p)er- 
manently.  A  glass  manufacturer,  for 
example,  may  curtail  his  activities  and 
his  employees  may  be  thrown  out  of 
work.  But  at  the  same  time,  production 
for  export  may  be  Increased  in  other 
lines  such  as  chemicals,  machinery,  elec- 
tronics, and  farm  products.  President 
Kennedy  has  recognized  the  domestic 
problems  associated  with  Increased  trade 
and  has  proposed  ways  to  deal  with  those 
problems. 

But  what  about  the  factory  which  is 
lured  abroad  by  a  tax  loophole?  Who 
benefits  from  that?  Surely  our  economy 
as  a  whole  does  not.  A  few  large  stock- 
holders may  benefit.  A  few  insiders  may 
profit  from  speculation. 


A  few  ofBcials  with  large  salaries 
earned  abroad  may  escape  Cfunpetely 
UJS.  taxes.  But  our  national  interest  is 
injured.  Pasrrolls  are  lost.  People  are 
left  imemployed.  The  productive  poten- 
tial of  the  country  is  lessened.  The  gross 
national  product  Is  lessened,  and  our 
standard  of  living  is  just  that  much 
lower. 

Of  course  the  host  country  benefits 
from  our  shipping  industries  to  it.  For 
this  reason  Congress  may  not  want  to 
discourage  investment  of  a  proper  type 
in  certain  underdeveloped  coimtries. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  the  private  in- 
vestment in  such  countries  is  in  the  ex- 
tractive industries  and  this  may  do  the 
host  country  but  little  permanent  good. 
Moreover,  the  use  of  tax  favors  in  for- 
eign policy,  even  in  foreign  aid.  to  imder- 
developed  covmtries  is  not  the  best  or 
most  effective  means  of  achieving  our 
objectives. 

Now,  though,  we  are  interested  in 
building  up  our  domestic  economy.  We 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  reach  full 
employment  and  production.  We  are  not 
going  to  reach  this  goal  by  giving  our 
domestic  corporations  a  tax  cut — and  the 
fact  that  this  tax  cut  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  certain  plant  and  equipment 
piu-chases  does  not  at  all  mean  that  it 
will  influence  in  one  iota  the  amount  or 
types  of  such  purchases — If  at  the  same 
time  we  continue  to  encourage  them  to 
move  overseas. 

We  need  to  stop  this  hole  In  the  bottom 
of  our  economic  bucket  through  which 
om-  economic  potential  is  pouring  to 
other  countries.  We  must  do  this  before 
or  in  conjunction  with  whatever  other 
steps  we  may  take  which  we  hope  will 
build  up  our  domestic  economy  and  im- 
prove our  international  economic  po- 
sition. 

A    BIG    PBOBUCIf 

Sales  by  U.S.-controlled  foreign  fac- 
tories in  1960  amounted  to  about  $24  bil- 
lion, up  at>out  29  percent  from  1957. 

Our  Commerce  Department  has  esti- 
mated that  expenditures  for  plant  and 
equipment  abroad  by  U 5. -controlled  for- 
eign operations  will  amoimt  to  about  $4.5 
billion  this  year.  How  many  new  jobs 
would  such  expenditures,  added  to  our 
normal  expenditures  for  domestic  plants 
and  equipment,  create  here  at  home?  I 
have  no  satisfactory  yardstick  with 
which  to  measure  this,  but  we  are  surely 
shipping  many  thousands  of  jobs  over- 
seas every  year. 

What  a  stimulus  $4^2  billion  invested 
in  new  factories  would  provide  for  our 
distressed  areas. 

For  example,  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, from  which  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  fMr.  Sioth]  hails, 
there  has  been  a  relative  loss  of  popula- 
tion so  severe  that  the  State  is  losing 
two  of  Its  Representatives  in  Congi^ss 
as  a  result  of  the  last  census  and  exist- 
ing law.  What  a  stimulus  would  be  pro- 
vided for  a  State  like  Massachusetts  if 
It  received  a  fair  and  reasonable  share  of 
the  $4>/2  billion  invested  in  new  plant 
and  equipment  abroad. 

I  know  that  one  of  our  national  prob- 
lems is  the  stimulation  of  investment  In 
modem  plant  and  equipment.    But  our 
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tAx  laws  provide  specUlc  sUmulua  for  In- 
vestment In  plant  and  equipment  In  sub- 
sidiary cormratlons  abroAd. 

As  I  said  earlier,  there  may  have  been 
a  time  shortly  after  World  War  n  when 
our  allies  were  sixfTering  from  a  aeriouB 
dollar  shortage  and  it  was  advisable  to 
have  such  a  policy.  But  the  need  for 
such  a  policy  ended  in  1954  or  1955.  But 
we  still  have  the  policy.  Various  people 
in  and  out  of  government  are  trying  to 
make  the  situation  worse  instead  of  try- 
ing to  correct  it. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Jobs  would 
be  involved  in  the  Investment  of  an  ad- 
ditional $4.5  billion  a  year  in  plant  and 
equipment.  I  have  no  yardstick  upon 
which  I  can  rely.  Former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Qeorge  Humphrey  esti- 
mated that  it  was  necessary  to  invest 
$10,000  in  order  to  provide  one  industrial 
Job.  I  do  not  know  whether  tha^  is  a 
correct  measurement  or  not.  Therefore 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any  definitive 
answer  as  to  the  amount  of  stimulus  in 
employment  In  the  United  States  that 
would  result  from  a  similar  Investment 
In  the  United  States. 

When  this  subject  comes  up.  many  will 
Invariably  advance  the  argximent  that 
our  foreign  operations  assist  our  domes- 
tic economy  l)ecause  of  the  increased 
sales  of  exports  which  our  acti\iUe.'? 
overseas  generate.  As  In  the  case  of 
most  arguments,  there  is  some  truth  In 
this  one.  One  needs  to  know  just  how 
much  truth  there  is  in  it.  The  answer 
Is.  as  I  see  It.  It  Is  Just  about  10  percent 
true. 

There  are  four  general  types  of  over- 
sea Investment.  Each  must  be  viewed 
In  a  different  light  Insofar  as  Its  efTects 
on  the  domestic  economy  are  concerned. 
TTjese  are : 

First.  Sales  promotion:  This  is  the 
first  type  of  foreign  activity  to  be  di.s- 
cussod  by  most  of  those  who  would  de- 
fend our  present  lax  tax  laws  reeardlns 
foreign  operations.  Those  who  rush  to 
the  defense  of  the  tax  status  quo  argue. 
first  and  foremost,  that  to  tax  foreign 
operations  equitably  would  destroy  this 
type  of  activity  overseas  and  thus  ruin 
our  export  business  and  harm  our  do- 
mestic economy. 
A  strange  and  baseless  argument. 
In  the  first  place,  this  type  of  activity 
accounts  for  only  10  percent  of  our  for- 
eign direct  Investment.  In  the  second 
place,  this  type  of  activity  exists  because 
of  the  profits  It  can  promote  for  the 
factory  in  the  United  States,  not  for 
the  profits  the  sales  activity  itself  can 
earn  In  a  foreign  country.  The  tightm- 
Ing  up  of  taxes  on  this  small  sales  ac- 
tivity would  not  disturb  or  lower  the 
profits  of  the  major  activity  which  is, 
after  all,  located  In  the  United  States 

The  type  of  tax  reform  I  am  talking 
about  would  not  harm  our  foreign  sales 
activities. 

I  should  like  to  promote  such  activity. 
I  want  to  see  US.  exports  increa.sed. 
Sales  by  a  foreign  subsidiary  of  a 
product  manufactured  in  a  foreign  sub- 
sidiary, the  profits  from  which  are  not 
repatriated  to  the  United  States, 
do  not  in  any  way  help  our  balance - 
of -payments  problem.  Indeed,  the  prob- 
lem is  only  made  worse.     What  I  wish 


primarily  to  see.  and  what  is  needed 
today.  Is  an  increase  of  exports  from 
the  United  States,  which  would  correct 
our  balance-of-payments  problem.  We 
need  an  increase  of  about  $2  billion  In 
exports  in  order  to  correct  our  basic 
imbalance  of  payments. 

Second.  Raw  materials  and  supplies: 
This  type  of  activity  now  accounts  for 
about  42  percent  of  direct  foreign  In- 
vestment. By  and  large,  these  opera- 
tions do  not  harm  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. In  fact,  they  are  decidedly  of 
assisUnce  This  Is  where  we  get  54 
percent  of  our  minerals,  metals,  and 
semifinished  imports.  These  operations 
ship  very  few  JoIm  out  of  the  country. 
These  operations  probably  do  us  more 
good  than  they  do  the  host  countrh^. 

But  what  is  of  importance  vis-a-vi.s 
taxation  Is  that  these  operations  are  not 
particularly  encouraged  by  our  faulty 
tax  laws.  Being  in  the  extractive  field, 
these  enterprises  are  set  up  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  our  very  generous  deple- 
tion allowances.  They  are.  therefore, 
usually  organized  as  branch,  rather  than 
subsidiary,  operations  and  repatriate 
earrun*Ts  annually  on  which  they  pay 
the  regular  US  rales,  less  the  credit  for 
foreign  taxes   paid. 

The  changes  in  the  taxation  of  forelKn 
operations  which  I  am  now  advocating 
would  have  little  bearing  on  the  taxes  of 
branch  operations  and.  therefore,  little 
effect  on  this  segment  of  our  foreign  pri- 
vate economic  activity. 

Third  Public  utilities,  transportation, 
tind  bankinK:  This  type  of  foreign  activ- 
ity might  be  curtailed  somewhat  by 
tightening  up  on  foreign  taxation,  al- 
though I  doubt  It  At  any  rate,  this 
accounts  for  only  15  percent  of  our 
direct  foreign  investment,  and  this  per- 
centage IS  declining.  These  are  types  of 
activities,  also,  it  might  be  noted,  which 
lend  themselves  readily  to  naUunahza- 
tion. 

Fourth.  Manufacturing;  This  is  the 
activity  which  hurts  the  United  States 
This  is  the  activity  which  helps  in  an 
important  way  to  create  our  serious 
problem  of  imbalance  of  payments. 
This  is  also  the  activity  which  would  be 
most  affected  by  tightening  up  our  for- 
eign tax  law.s. 

Manufacturing  already  accounts  for 
33  percent  of  our  direct  foreign  invest- 
ment and  IS  the  fastest  1,'rowing  sei,'ment. 
In  Western  Europe  75  percent  of  our 
direct  investment  has  gone  into  manu- 
facturing—in  the  United  Kingdom.  85 
percent.  It  is  this  type  of  foreign  invest- 
ment which  hurts  our  domestic  ccononiy 
and  contributes  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits. 

Since  thi.s  type  of  activity  i.s  usually  or- 
ganized as  subsidiaries,  and  since  It 
often  L3  as.sociated  with  lax  havens,  liiere 
is  less  current  repatriation  of  earnings. 
This  is  where  the  deferral  privileKC  the 
credit,  the  ^;ro.^s-up  and  the  tax  haveu 
sales  hookup  really  pay  off. 

This  is  where  these  things  really  hurt 
tile  United  Slates  most.  Chansies  in 
these  areas  of  taxation  would  slow 
down— although  this  would  not  stop  the 
movement  of  enterprisers  drawn  abroad 
legitimately — the  wholesale  movement  of 
manufacturing  plants  to  Europe. 


xiru.1  OM  BAI.ANCC  or  PATMum 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
balarH;e  of  payments  problem  In  the  last 
2  or  3  years.    In  fact.  It  is  currently  one 
of  the  more  fashionable  topics  of  con- 
versation.    I  must  say  that  it  la  some- 
what misunderstood,  even  by  many  who 
are  directly  concerned  with  Its  solution. 
As  with  so  many  other  problems  In 
this  country,  the  balance  of  pajrments  Is 
not  an  absolute,  but  a  relative,  problem. 
There    are   several    ways   by    which   wo 
might    solve    the    problem,    or   at    least 
greatly  lessen  it  without  serious  damage 
to  our  domestic  economy  or  our  ability 
to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Some  solutions,  however,  are  not  com- 
patible with  our  broad  national  policy. 
Mr   SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  GORE.     I  yield. 
Mr     SPARKMAN.     Before    the    Sen- 
ator gets  too  far  away  from  the  discus- 
sion  which   he  has  Just  had  about  the 
difffrent    types   of   investments   abroad. 
I  sliould  like  to  make  a  very  brief  com- 
ment and  ask  a  question  regarding  It. 
I  am  sorry  I  had  to  leave  the  Chamber 
and  was  not  present  when  the  Senator 
completed   tliat  discussion. 

Mr  GORE.  I  welcome  the  participa- 
tion of  my  distmguished  and  able  friend 
and  neighbor,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama,  who  Is  chairman  of  tbe  Small 
BiLsiness  Committee  m  the  Senate. 

.Mr  SPARKMAN  I  merely  wish  to 
say  that  I  t)eheve  the  Senator  has  per- 
fonned  a  real  service  in  separating  the 
types  of  investment  abroad  and  in  mak- 
ing the  comments  he  has  made  regarding 
them. 

Mr  GORE  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr  SPAiiKMAN  When  the  Senator 
started  the  dLscu-ssion.  before  he  got  to 
the  1.  2.  3.  4  spellmg  out  of  the  subject. 
my  view  was  running  right  along  that 
line,  namely,  that  there  are  aome  in- 
vestments abrrjad  that  we  want  to  en- 
courage, and  do  encourage.N 

Mr  GORE.  And  which  operate  bene- 
ficially to  the  United  States. 

Mr   SPARKMAN.     And  ope^rtF  bene- 
ficiary to  both  sides. 
Mr  GORE      Yes. 

xMr  SP.\RKMAN.  Operate  benefici- 
ary to  boUi  sides.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  Investments  abroad 
which  work  distinctly  to  our  disadvan- 
tage. I  will  nut  say  that  they  would 
be  disadvantageous  to  the  country  In 
which  tiicy  operate  Usually  they  are 
advantiigeous  to  tiiat  country.  How- 
ever, Uicy  would  be  to  our  disadvantage. 
I  spent  most  of  November  of  lasi  year 
in  South  America.  I  was  there  as  the 
head  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  General 
E<:oiionuc  Committee  which  was  study- 
ing the  economic  situation  in  the  various 
S<jutli  Anurican  countries  that  we 
VLsited.  particularly  with  the  Alliance 
fur  Progress  program  in  mind. 

It  was  quite  easy  to  see  that  in  some 
of  the.se  countries  we  did  have  Invest- 
ments made  by  business  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  that  were  quite  beneficial 
to  Uiose  countries.  Some  of  th«n  were 
beneficial  to  us  also.  For  instance,  let 
us  consider  the  iron  ore  Industry  In 
Venezuela.  It  Ls  good  for  Venezuela  for 
private  business  from  this  country  to  be 
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engaged  in  mining  in  Venezuela.     It  is 
good  for  us  to  get  the  iron  ore  here. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  great  steel 
centers  of  the  United  States  is  in  my 
Fiate.  namely,  Birmingham.  Birming- 
ham is  in  a  very  rich  iron  ore,  coal,  and 
limestone  center  It  is  one  of  the  few 
places  In  the  world  where  all  three  are 
located  In  the  same  neighborhood,  which 
IS  quite  advantageous.  Yet  the  Tennes- 
svv  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  which  operates  its 
t,'reat  installation  in  Birmingham.  Las 
found  it  to  Its  advantage  to  import 
V't^nezuelan  ore.  It  is  richer  ore  than 
ours.  By  mixing  It  with  the  local  ores, 
which  are  produced  in  Alabama,  they 
are  able  to  get  out  a  better  product,  and 
really  step  up  employment.  Both  sides 
are  thus  helped. 

I  do  skip  over  very  lightly  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  It  might  be  better  for 
Venezuela   if  it  had  its  own  steel  mill 
down  there      I  do  not  know.     I  do  not 
know  what  the  economic  factors  involved 
are.    At  any  rate,  the  Senator  has,  I  be- 
lieve, done  a  real  service  in  lining  up  the 
different   types   of   investments   abroad, 
showing  the  effect  that  they  have  on  our 
economy  and  on  the  economies  of  those 
countries.     I  am  sure  that  he  would  ad- 
vocate, m  setting  up  a  tax  program,  that 
It  ought  to  be  one  that  would  encourage 
these  types  of  Investments  which  will  be 
to  the  advantage  of   the  economies  of 
both  countries,  and  discourage,  if  that 
is  the  right  word,  those  tax  investments 
that  merely  are  perhaps  running  from 
our  taxes  and  which  are  not  contribut- 
ing to  the  economy  of  our  country,  but 
enjoying  the  protection  of  the  laws  that 
this  country  has  made,  the  protection 
of  the  conversion,  that  is.  the  guarantee 
of  profits  being  able  to  be  converted  and 
brought  back  to  this  country,  and  those 
guarantees  that  our  laws  give,  without 
helping  to  .support  through  taxes  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ver>-  laws  that  they 
enjoy.     I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
for  the  job  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
distinguLshed  and  able  friend.  The  ex- 
tractive industry  is  not  particularly  ben- 
efited by  the  deferral  provision,  be- 
cause, as  I  have  said,  the  US.  companies 
which  operate  the  extractive  Industries 
abroad  usually  operate  in  a  branch  form, 
rather  than  in  a  subsldiar>-  form.  There 
are  rea<:ons  for  that,  one  of  which  Is  the 
very  favorable  depletion  allowances 
which  are  available.  The  earnings  of 
branch  operations  In  the  extractive  field 
are  repatriated. 

It  Is  largely  through  subsidiaries  that 
the  income  which  ought  to  be  repatri- 
ated and  taxed  remains  abroad  and  con- 
tributes so  heavily  to  our  problem  of  the 
imbalance  of  pa>-ments. 

Many  countries,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  an  absolute  problem  with  their  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Many  countries  must 
import  large  quantities  of  Important 
items.  These  may  be  raw  materials  and 
fuels,  or  they  may  be  manufactured 
products  beyond  the  capability  of  the 
local  economy.  Furthermore,  domestic 
cnn.sumptlon  must  often  be  curtailed  in 
order  to  get  to^iether  enough  goods  for 
nece.ssary  exports.  In  such  cases,  there 
15  generally  a  low  level  of  gold,  dollar. 


or  sterling  reserves  to  fall  back  on.  The 
balance  of  payments,  then,  becomes  a 
problem  which  must  be  resolved  year  by 
year  by  such  coimtries — and  they  are 
usually  small  countries — on  an  absolute 
basis.  If  the  solution  is  not  forthcom- 
ing within  a  year  or  two,  the  economy 
of  the  country  will  collapse  and  a  politi- 
cal upheaval  will  be  inevitable. 

Our  problem  is  not  of  this  sort,  as  I 
have  said.    We  could  cut  ofif  the  flow  of 
private  funds  abroad  through  different 
types  of  controls,  direct  or  indirect.    We 
could  reduce  military  expenditures  over- 
seas by  bringing  troops  home,  by  bring- 
ing dependents  home,   or  by   reducing 
oversea    purchases    for    their    mainte- 
nance.   We  could  reduce  our  foreign  aid. 
We   could    refuse   to   allow    tourists   to 
carry  dollars  out  of  the  country.     We 
could  refuse  to  make  pension  or  social 
security  payments  to  anyone  who  moved 
outside  the  country.     We  could  reduce 
Imports  by  instituting  licensing  controls 
such  as  those  which  are  in  force  In  many 
countries.     We   could   raise   our    tarifif 
walls  so  high  as  to  prevent  Imports.    We 
could   Increase  exports   Immediately  In 
several  ways — by  subsidies,  for  example. 
But  there  are  reasons,  perhaps  good 
ones,  for  not  doing  these  thin.^s — at  least 
not  all  at  once  or  to  an  extreme  degree. 
Steps  we  take  along  these  lines  must  be 
taken  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  our 
friends   and   allies   and   to   the   overall 
strength    of   the    West   as    well    as    to 
strengthen  our  own  domestic  economy. 

We  have  taken  some  reasonable  steps 
In  recent  years  to  take  up  some  of  the 
slack  in  our  balance  of  pajTnents.  We 
can  do  more  In  this  regard  and  still  not 
damage  our  domestic  economy  and  our 
Western  allies.  But  certain  steps  are 
more  productive  of  good  and  less  pro- 
ductive of  harm  than  others. 

The  great  emphasis  now  is  on  increas- 
ing exports,  and  this  Is  all  to  the  good. 
There  are  limits  to  such  increases,  how- 
ever, without  also  increasing  Imports. 
It  would  seem  that  we  will  have  difficulty 
In  maintaining  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  In  excess  of  $5  billion. 

But  we  must  find  a  way  to  reduce  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  by  about 
$2  billion  per  year.  It  Is  partly  because 
of  this  problem  and  partly  because  of 
the  unfairness  of  the  tax  treatment  of 
companies  which  maintain  operations 
abroad  that  the  President  has  twice 
asked  Congress  to  close  these  loopholes 
of  tax  favoritism.  I  doubt  that  In- 
creased exports  can  carry  the  burden 
alone.  In  my  view,  we  could  reduce  our 
deficit  by  more  than  $1  billion  by 
tightening  up  on  our  taxation  of  foreign 
operations.  In  other  words,  we  could 
cut  this  problem  in  half  and  provide  a 
50-percent  solution  by  tightening  up  on 
the  taxation  of  foreign  operations,  as 
the  President  has  recommended. 

Although  we  talk  a  great  deal  about 
the  balance  of  payments,  and  everyone 
is  concerned,  we  still  do  not  know  enough 
about  the  subject.  Even  our  statistics 
are  not  much  better  than  informed 
guesses  as  to  what  Is  actually  going  on. 
It  appeared  last  year  that  we  were  doing 
very  well — up  until  the  fourth  quarter. 
It  is  possible  that  there  is  something 
WTong  with  the  fourth  quarter  figures. 


It  is  Just  as  likely  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  figures  for  the  first  and 
second  quarters  of  1961.  We  simply  do 
not  know. 

There  are  at  least  two  things  we  ao 
know  about  our  balance-of-payments 
figures.  First,  much  of  the  short-term 
investment  flow  that  we  classify  as  "hot 
money"  seems  not  to  come  back.  Both 
the  foiu-th  quarter  of  1960  and  1961 
showed  abnormally  high  flows  of  such 
funds.  A  lot  of  it  never  shows  up  as 
coming  back — at  least  not  in  the  same 
form.  I  am  convinced  that  much  of  it 
gets  overseas  and  is  converted  there  into 
long-term  investment  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Second,  it  is  not  possible  to 
know  very  much  about  any  set  of  figures 
when  such  a  large  errors-and-omlssions 
Item  is  necessary  to  make  debits  and 
credits  balance.  This  balancing  errors- 
and-omissions  figure  for  1960  was  20 
percent  of  the  deficit  in  recorded  trans- 
actions. In  other  words,  we  thought  we 
knew  where  our  deficit  was  coming  from, 
but  we  missed  it  by  20  percent.  For 
1961  it  will  probably  be  worse.  I  say 
this,  because  on  the  basis  of  what  we 
thought  was  happening  during  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1961  a  deficit  of  about 
$1.5  billion  was  predicted — see  table  17. 
page  149  of  the  President's  Economic 
Report,  January  1962.  We  now  think 
the  deficit  was  about  $2.6  billion. 

In  my  opinion,  we  do  not  know  as 
much  about  our  true  balance-of-pay- 
ments position  and  what  really  causes  it 
as  our  tables  would  lead  one  to  think. 
I  think  it  likely  that  our  capital  out- 
flows of  different  types  have  been  under- 
stated in  recent  years. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  must  try  to 
analyze  the  situation  on  the  basis  of  such 
statistics  as  we  have,  uncertain  as  they 
are.  We  do  know  how  much  gold  we  are 
losing  and  how  much  our  liquid  liabili- 
ties to  foreign  countries  and  interna- 
tional institutions  are  increasing.  That 
drain  is  great;  the  problem  is  serious. 

We  do  know  something  of  the  part 
which  is  being  played  by  private  oversea 
investment.  We  know  something  of  its 
effect  on  our  domestic  economy  as  well 
as  on  our  balance  of  payments.  Many 
are  not  yet  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
role  which  is  being  played  by  the  rapid 
buildup  of  U.S.-owned  manufacturing 
facilities  in  Europe  in  the  sluggishness 
of  the  domestic  economy  and  the  deficit 
in  our  balance  of  payments.  We  must 
examine  this  matter  closely  and  take 
such  action  as  is  in  the  public  interest. 

One  of  the  things  which  we  must 
surely  examine  in  this  regard — and  we 
must  do  it  when  the  tax  bill  now  before 
the  Vays  and  Means  Committee  gets  to 
the  Senate — is  the  role  which  the  taxa- 
tion of  income  and  profits  earned  abroad 
is  playing,  and  has  been  playing,  in  the 
pull  of  dollars  overseas  and  in  the  reten- 
tion and  reinvestment  of  profits  made 
overseas. 

As  I  have  said,  we  do  not  know  as  much 
as  we  should  about  just  how  we  stand  on 
our  investment  flows.  The  only  year  for 
which  we  have  any  real  detailed  study 
is  1957.  Unfortunately,  that  was  an 
aberrant  year,  the  year  of  the  Suez  crisis, 
and  many  of  the  figures  developed  for 
that  year  now  have  doubtful  validity. 
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Furthermore,  the  picture  hM  changed 
alnce  then  In  come  ways,  generally  for 
the  worse. 

One  thing  which  that  1957  study  by 
the  Commerce  Department  did  show, 
however,  was  the  lag  in  repatriation  of 
earnings  from  manufacturing  activities 
abroad — that  is.  from  subsidiary  opera- 
tions. Again  I  am  grateful  for  the  con- 
tribution made  by  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman).  because  unless 
we  identify  the  problem,  we  shall  be  un- 
able to  provide  a  specific  solution. 
About  one-half  of  our  receipts  from  di- 
rect investment  overseas  in  1957  was 
from  petroleum  operations.  Only  one- 
fifth  was  from  manufacturing.  But 
one-third  of  our  investment  is  in  manu- 
facturing, and  the  profits  are  said  to  be 
large — at  least,  it  is  claimed  by  those 
who  are  going  there  that  the  profit  mar- 
gin is  considerably  higher  in  Europe 
than  In  the  United  States.  This  shows 
conclusively,  it  seems  to  me.  that  earn- 
ings from  manufacturing  abroad  are  not 
being  repatriated  as  are  earnings  from 
some  other  types  of  investment.  One 
reason  is  that  our  tax  laws  allow 
deferral  of  taxes  for  subsidaries;  and 
this.  Mr.  President,  is  to  put  one's  finger 
on  the  real  problem.  In  branch  form,  as 
is  the  case  with  petroleum  and  mining 
generally,  there  is  more  repatriation. 
Removal  of  the  deferral  privilege  should 
help  us  to  repatriate  more  funds  from 
manufacturing,  and  thus  clear  up  a  part 
of  our  payments  deficit.  The  other,  and 
associated,  reason  for  lack  of  repatria- 
tion lies  in  tax -haven  operations. 

Last  year,  Secretary  EMllon  made  a 
very  forceful  presentation,  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  on  the  need  for 
tightening  up  on  the  taxation  of  foreign 
activities.  Particularly  useful  were  the 
figures  which  he  used  showing  the 
breakdown  of  investment  and  dollar 
flows  by  geographical  areas  and  types  of 
activities.  His  figures  showed  an  abso- 
lute deficit  on  European  operations.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  his  presentation 
has  been  attacked  on  the  basis  of  fig- 
ures of  an  altogether  difTerent  sort  fur- 
nished by  certain  other  witnesses  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

At  a  later  date  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  statistics  which  were  used  in  this 
regard.  Suffice  it  to  say  now  that  Sec- 
retary Dillon's  statistics  showed  that 
new  money  going  from  the  United  States 
into  subsidiaries  in  Europe  and  Canada 
alone  amounted  to  $655  million  more 
than  dividends  repatriated  from  those 
subsidiaries  during  the  period  1957-60. 
These  operations,  said  to  be  highly 
profitable,  ought  to  be  contributing  posi- 
tively to  our  balance  of  payments,  not 
creating  a  deficit. 

SUMMAXT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Taxing  the  profits  of  subsidiaries  cur- 
rently will  assist  materially  our  balance 
of  payments.  It  will  not  destroy  foreign 
subsidiary  operations:  but  it  will  slow 
down  their  rate  of  growth,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  own  economy,  in  the  al- 
ready developed  areas.  It  will  encourage 
greater  repatriation  of  dividends.  It 
will  put  taxation  in  a  position  of  neu- 
trality, so  that  allocations  of  capital  to 
enterprises  at  home  and  abroad  will  be 


made  on  economic  factors,  rather  than 
on  consideration  of  tax  preference. 

UnleM  we  do  this,  Mr.  President,  otir 
tax  laws  provide  a  subsidy  for  the  move- 
ment of  U.S.  industries  to  other  coun- 
tries. This  has  been  happening  for  sev- 
eral years  now.  It  has  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  the  problem  is  acute, 
and  is  becoming  more  so  by  the  day. 

One  thing  which  definitely  would  be 
accomplished  by  the  current  taxation  of 
subsidiary  profits  is  the  termination  of 
most  of  the  tax-haven  abuses  about 
which  I  have  spoken  many  times,  and 
about  which  I  .shall  soon  speak  in  greater 
detail. 

I  think  we  would  do  well  to  look 
seriously  at  the  outflow  of  capital  of  all 
types.  Some  of  it  must  be  stopped,  or  at 
least  slowed  down.  This  may  well  re- 
quire more  active  measures  than  correc- 
tions of  faulty  tax  laws.  But  certainly 
our  taxation  of  foreign  profits  and  in- 
come should  be  tightened  immediately. 

The  balance-of-payments  situation  is 
apt  to  get  worse,  instead  of  better.  In 
fact,  we  may  do  very  well  to  hold  our 
present  edge  in  exports. 

Frankly.  Mr  President.  I  see  little  pos- 
sibility of  increasing  our  export  surplus 
by  another  $2  billion,  particularly  when 
U.S.  corporations  are  investing  $4.5  bil- 
lion to  Increase  productive  facilities 
abroad,  the  products  from  which  will 
compete  with,  and  in  many  instances 
will  replace,  exports  from  US.  based 
factories,  and  the  products  of  which  in 
other  instances  will,  indeed,  be  shipped 
back  to  the  United  States 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  join  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman),  in  commend- 
ing the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  the 
detailed  speech  he  is  making  this  after- 
noon. Let  me  say  that  the  disinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  never  fails  to 
make  a  contribution  when  he  makes  a 
speech,  regardless  of  the  side  he  hap- 
pens to  be  advocating. 

In  reference  to  U.S.  companies  which 
move  overseas  and  initiate  capital  estab- 
lishments there,  can  the  Senator  state, 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate, 
whether  some  of  those  products,  which 
supposedly  are  manufactured  here  In  the 
United  States.  In  some  instances  are 
made  up  of  parts  manufactured  over- 
seas and  then  cloaked  with  a  name  which 
gives  the  Impression  that  the  material  is 
of  American  manufacture? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  indeed  I  was  dis- 
cussing this  subject  not  long  ago  with  a 
very  distinguished  publisher,  and  I  called 
attention  to  the  particular  situation 
about  which  the  distinguished  and  able 
majority  leader  has  just  now  pro- 
pounded his  question.  The  publisher 
reached  under  the  seat  In  the  plane — we 
were  riding  on  an  airplane — and  pulled 
out  a  small  radio  which  bore  the  trade 
name  of  a  well-known  U.S.  product,  but 
in  very  fine  print  were  the  words  "made 
in  Japan.  " 


Just  a  moment  ago — while  the  distin- 
guished Senator  was  momentarily  out 
of  the  Chamber — I  stated  that  yesterday 
I  read  a  newspaper  article  in  which  It 
was  stated  that  one  of  our  large  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  concerns  is  go- 
ing to  bring  out  a  new  model;  but  deep 
down  in  the  story  it  was  stated  that  the 
parts  for  the  new  model  would  be  made 
abroad. 

I   also  cite   to  the  able  Senator  the 
case  of  the  typewriter  Industry. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  anticipated  my  next  ques- 
tion 

Mr  GORE.  There  are  many  in- 
stances In  which  virtually  entire  indus- 
tries have  been  moved  abroad,  largely 
because  of  this  preferential  tax  treat- 
ment of  profits  made  abroad;  and  then 
the  product  is  shipped  back  to  the  United 
Stales,  where  only  a  sales  and  service 
agency  is  maintained. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Would  that  apply 
In  general  to — let  us  say — the  tjrpewrlter 
industry,  exclusive  of  IBM  and  electric 
typewriters? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  it  certainly  did 
the  last  time  I  looked  at  the  figures  for 
that  particular  industry.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  privilege  of  reviewing  the 
current  situation,  and  then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  state  to  the  Senator  and  to  the 
Senate  what  the  situation  is  with  respect 
to  the  typewriter  indusry. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  would  appreciate 
that,  not  because  of  any  particular  In- 
terest I  have  in  the  typewriter  industry, 
but  because  of  the  point  the  Senator  has 
been  driving  home,  not  only  today,  but 
over  the  years,  about  the  outflow  of 
American  capital  Investment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  manufactories  overseas, 
whereby  articles  can  be  produced  at 
cheaper  costs,  based  on  labor  rates,  tax 
treatment,  tax  laws,  and  other  factors. 
The  result  is  that  some  of  the  companies 
are  incorporated  In  other  lands,  but  their 
main  source  of  consumption  or  sale  Is  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr  GORE  And  the  source  of  their 
capital  is  in  the  United  States. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Basically,  yes.  I 
am  delighted  the  Senator  is  bringing  at- 
tention to  this  matter  today.  I  com- 
mend him  for  a  fine  speech. 

Mr  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  compliment  tind  for  a  fine  con- 
tribution. As  I  have  said,  I  have  spoken 
on  this  subject  before.  Our  balance-of- 
paymenLs  deficit  is  one  of  the  serious 
problems  before  the  country,  and  one  of 
the  means  of  solving  the  problem,  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
repeatedly  recommended,  is  the  correc- 
tion of  the  lax  tax  treatment  of  Income 
earned  abroad.  This  would  be  done  by 
elimination  of  the  deferral  privilege,  by 
correcting  tax  haven  abuses,  by  elim- 
inating the  utterly  indefensible  provi- 
sions by  which  the  income  of  an  indi- 
vidual American  citizen  earned  while  in 
residence  abroad  is  tax  exempt,  and  by 
changing  the  estate  tax  provision  by 
which  real  estate  owned  In  a  foreign 
country  is  completely  exempted  from  the 
US   estate  tax. 

These  are  loopholes  of  tax  favoritism 
that  operate  adversely  to  the  public  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.     They  help 
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create  a  very  serious  ptx)blem,  and  I  hope 
we  can  prorlde  correction  at  leaat  when 
the  bill  reaches  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Capital  outflows  seem  likely  to  in- 
crease under  current  circumstances. 
Last  year,  it  has  been  estimated,  U.S. 
companies  started  653  new  businesses 
overseas  and  spent  $4  6  billion  on  new 
plant  and  equipment.  This  means  that 
there  has  been  a  large  capital  outflow; 
and  a  large  capital  outflow,  let  me  re- 
mind the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
at  the  same  time  the  U.S.  Senate  was 
passing  a  bill  to  try  to  bring  about  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  distressed 
areas  In  the  United  States. 

Too.  our  exports  are  directly  and  ad- 
versely affected  Among  75  large  com- 
panies having  substantial  foreign  sales. 
only  36  percent  of  the  goods  sold  abroad 
by  these  companies  in  1950  was  produced 
abroad  in  their  foreign  plants.  In  1960, 
the  percentage  of  products  sold  abroad 
which  was  produced  abroad  by  these 
companies  amounted  to  68  percent.  So 
the  situation  is  getting  worse  year  by 
year,  and  rapidly.  Each  year  these  for- 
eign manufacturing  subsidiaries  of  US. 
corp>orations  eat  away  a  little  more  of 
our  export  market,  and  each  year  they 
Increase  imports  to  the  United  States 
which  multiply  the  difficulty. 

There  are  many  signs  to  Indicate  that 
our  XJB  products  are  being  pushed  out 
of  foreign  markets  by  goods  produced 
abroad  by  foreign  subsidiaries  of  our  own 
corporations,  not  priced  out  of  foreign 
markets,  as  we  so  often  hear  alleged. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  David  H  Conk- 
lin,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  in- 
ternational department  of  Du  Pont,  said 
last  November: 

We'U  be  bappy  If  our  eKports  remain  level 
next  year.  Sales  of  our  oversea  operations, 
on  tbe  other  baixl,  are  expected  to  go  up 
consldermbly. 

The  jobs  lost  here  at  home  and  the 
resultant  stagnation  of  our  domestic 
economy  flowing  from  these  operations 
should  be  of  concern  to  all  of  us. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  some  steps 
must  be  taken  to  slow  down  the  outflow 
of  dollars  and  gold,  particularly  into 
manufacturing  facilities  in  Europe  Eind 
other  developed  areas.  This  slowdown 
can  be  best  accomplished,  in  line  with 
our  traditions  of  free  enterprise  and  a 
minimum  of  Government  direct  interfer- 
ence with  business,  by  tightening  our  tax 
laws  which  act  now  as  an  incentive  to 
foreign  Investment  In  preference  to  plant 
Improvement  and  investment  at  home 

In  addition  to  taking  steps  in  the  tax 
field,  we  may  need  to  take  more  positive 
action  to  ccntrol  the  flow  of  ■hot"  money. 
We  cannot  forever  continue  to  run  up 
dome.-stic  interest  rates  and  wreck  our 
domestic  economy  in  the  vain  hope  of 
convincing  jittery  foreigners  and  our 
own  sharp  operators  that  they  should 
leave  large  deposits  in  New  York.  This 
is  too  much  of  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
all  of  our  people  to  benefit  a  relatively 
few  without  providing  any  solution  of 
the  problem  whatsoever. 

At  any  rate,  in  the  field  of  UxaUon, 
the  Congress  should  adopt  the  following 
rhangos  in  our  taxation  of  foreign  oper- 
ations; 

First.  The  deferral  privilege  for  sub- 
sidiaries  should   be   terminated.     Such 


organizations'  profits  ibould  be  taxed 
currently  Just  as  our  own  bustnesses  at 
home  pay  taxes  currently. 

Second.  The  gross-up  provision  should 
be  rectified  so  that  a  deduction  Is  not 
allowed.  In  addition  to  the  credit  for 
foreign  Income  taxes. 

Third.  All  Income  earned  by  tax  haven 
operations  should  be  taxed  currently. 
This  would  tend  to  stop  tax  haven 
abuses.  At  the  same  time,  companies 
legitimately  located  In  tax  haven  coim- 
tries  would  be  at  no  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  companies  operating  and 
located  in  countries  having  a  tax  struc- 
ture more  nearly  like  our  own. 

Fourth.  The  income  of  individuals 
earned  abroad  should  be  taxed  just  as 
such  Income  earned  here  at  home  is 
taxed.  Why  should  a  citizen  have  less 
responsibility  for  his  country's  defense 
and  welfare  because  he  is  temporarily 
abroad? 

Fifth  Improved  reporting  of  oversea 
activities  by  American  Interests  should 
be  made  compulsory. 

Sixth.  Foreign  taxes  paid  should  be 
treated  as  deductions  from  taxable  in- 
come rather  than  credits  against  U.S. 
taxes 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportimity  to 
address  the  Senate  and  I  hope  Senators 
will  give  these  matters  the  serious  study 
they  merit.  At  a  later  date  I  shall  speak 
further  on  additional  aspects  of  the  tax- 
ation of  foreign  operations. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wish  to  join  other 
Senators  in  commending  the  dlstin- 
gxiished  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  the 
very  brilliant  analysis  he  has  just  pre- 
sented. He  seeks  a  most  reasonable 
objective — that  our  tax  laws  be  so  revised 
as  to  implement  important  public  policy. 
I  think  we  are  remiss  in  so  many  ways 
In  our  failure  to  see  to  it  that  our  tax 
laws  act  as  an  inducement  toward  the 
realization  of  ^sound  public  policy,  rather 
than  as  a  detriment. 

I  remember  when  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  proposed  a  most  material 
change  in  the  corporate  income  tax ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  proposed  a  graduated  in- 
come tax  for  small  corporations  to  help 
preserve  small  business  in  an  economy 
that  is  rapidly  moving  toward  giantism 
and  the  extinction  of  small  business. 

Another  objective  to  be  served  by  the 
proposal  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  be  to  promote  the 
growth  of  small  business,  as  well  as  to 
combat  the  trend  toward  giantism  in  oiu- 
economic  affairs. 

I  have  been  concerned,  on  another 
front,  about  the  extent  to  which  political 
campaigns  in  America  are  becoming 
polarized  about  big  labor  and  big  busi- 
ness, because  of  their  large  contribu- 
tions, and  the  degree  of  our  general  de- 
pendence upon  such  contributions  at 
election  time. 

Certainly,  our  tax  laws  could  be  modi- 
fied to  provide  a  suitable  inducement  to 
the  small  contributor,  in  order  to  expand 
the  base  of  responsibility  that  all  citi- 
zens have  in  supporting  the  election 
process.  Again  and  again,  it  has  been 
proposed    that    our    income    tax    laws 
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should  provide  for  deductions  of  up  to 
$100  from  taxable  income  of  Individual 
citizens  of  modest  means  who  contribute 
to  candidates  or  the  par^  of  their 
choice.  This  provision  is  badly  needed  as 
an  Inducement  in  our  tax  laws  toward 
a  soimd  public  policy. 

This  afternoon,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator  from  Tennessee  has  come  forward 
with  an  analysis  of  how  our  present  tax 
structure  creates  an  Impediment  In  the 
very  effort  we  are  currently  making  to 
recitfy  the  serious  deficit  In  our  balance 
of  payments.  Clearly  he  has  pointed 
out  how  appropriate  changes  in  our  tax 
laws  could  go  far  toward  restoring  a 
favorable  balance  of  payments. 

I  think  the  Senator  Is  to  be  warmly 
commended  for  having  made  a  most 
significant  contribution  this  afternoon. 
I  hope  all  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
read  It.  I  hope  it  will  be  considered  in 
the  Treasury  Department  and  In  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  that  this  might  be  the 
first  step  toward  the  correction  of  our 
tax  laws  In  an  area  where  repair  Is  sorely 
needed. 

I  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  doing  what  he  so  often 
does — rendering  high  public  service. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  generous  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  and  brilliant  young  friend 
the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  am 
even  more  grateful  for  his  recognition 
of  this  problem  and  his  willingness  to 
contribute  to  its  correct  solution.  As 
the  debate  has  proceeded  this  afternoon, 
I  believe  it  is  clear  to  see  that  more  and 
more  Senators  are  becoming  concerned 
about  the  problem  and  Interested  In 
bringing  about  an  equitable  solution. 

Once  again  I  thank  my  distinguished 
young  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho. 


CENSORSHIP  OF  ANTT-COMMUNIST 
STATEMENTS  BY  MILITARY 
LEADERS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  of  censorship  of  anti-Communist 
statements  by  our  military  leaders  has 
proved  very  interesting  to  the  American 
public,  as  has  been  evidenced  by  the 
vast  amount  of  correspondence  which  I 
and  others  have  been  receiving  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  It  has  also  attracted  a  sizable 
amount  of  comment  in  the  press.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Recoho  several  articles 
and  editorials  on  the  subject  of  this  im- 
portant investigation  by  the  Special 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 
[From    the    Greenville   News.   Feb.   9.    1962) 

Sthance  DxucnoNs  Made  bt  Government 
Censors 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
Washington. — It  Isn't  true,  of  course,  that 
the  Kremlin  has  been  able  to  appoint  the 
small  number  of  persons  at  the  Defense  and 
State  Departments  who  act  as  censors  of 
military  books  and  speeches.  But  a  man  from 
the  moon  who  did  not  know  this,  would  be 
mighty  susplclo\is  of  the  deletions  which  are 
being  gradually  read  into  the  record  of  the 
StenniB  subcommittee  bearings. 
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Using  only  quotaUona  which  have  been  cut     auch   Information    to   another   con«reMlonal 
from,  or  uaed  to  loften.  high-level  military     committee, 
utterances,   the  man  from  the  moon  could 
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construct  a  weird  story  of  America's  military 
reaction  to  the  cold  war 

If  an  attack  on  our  country  occurs,  It  will 
not  be  by  the  Communists,  since  both  quoted 
phrases  were  deleted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment from  the  address  of  an  Air  Porce  of- 
ficer. 

It  was  not  true,  as  recently  as  June  4.  1961. 
that  "Russia  and  Red  China  •  •  •  espouse 
revolution,  by  subversion  or  by  violence."  for 
these  terrible  words  were  stricken  from  the 
testimony  of  an  admiral  who  was  appearing 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
It  would  have  to  be  assvimed  by  the  man 
from  the  moon  that  Congressmen  weren't 
supposed  to  hear  such  things 

Lt.  Oen.  Arthur  Trudeau.  a  pretty  mature 
man  in  his  fifties,  once  assistant  chief  of 
Army  intelligence,  presently  chief  of  Army 
research  and  development,  and  a  corps 
commander  in  Korea,  must  have  been 
Imagining  things  (thinks  the  M-from-the- 
M)  because  In  September  1959,  the  State 
Department  didn't  want  Trudeau  to  say 

"Surely  we  want  peace,  but  at  the  same 
Ume.  until  the  fist  Is  unfolded,  we  must  re- 
main prepared  for  the  worst.  Henry  Kissin- 
ger pointed  out  the  other  day  that  The  cold 
war  Is  not  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding 
between  our  leaders  and  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  the  product  of  a  conscious  So- 
viet policy  '  •" 

These  are  only  a  few  of  12  examples  which 
I  could  cite  of  seemingly  conscious  efforts  to 
abolish  the  Communist  conspiracy  by  censor- 
ship. Turning  to  another  phase  of  the  eerie. 
American  brainwash  i  which,  thank  heawen. 
we  don't  do  very  often  or  very  well),  the 
censors  have  laid  down  a  blue  pencil  blitz 
against  the  Idea  of  American  victory  in  the 
cold  war  The  man  from  the  moon  would 
have  to  conclude  from  the  following  exam- 
ples, that 

Americans  have  a  new  motto  Never  .say 
win."  An  Army  general  was  gagged  as  re- 
cently as  last  April  1981  when  he  tried  to 
urge  that  we  "emerge  victorious  "  during  the 
30th  century  He  was  told  to  say  achieve 
our  goals.  '  While  permitted  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  to  mention  "the  godless  lde<^jlogy  of 
communism.  "  he  was  not  allowed  to  pursue 
the  Indictment  by  accusing  the  Kremlin  of 
following  Its  own  special  brand  of  Russian 
Imperialism  to  enslave  freemen  everywhere, 
or  to  denounce  coexistence  •  •  •  a  fatal 
disease 

Americans  don't  want  to  win  any  war  even 
a  cold  one  This  was  Illustrated  when  a  mili- 
tary leader  was  recently  forbidden  to  exhort 
American  citizens  to  place  the  Interests  of 
our  country  first  '  and  to  declare  that  either 
totalitarian  communism  will  prevail  or  the 
freedom  of  the  West  will  expand   " 

These  are  only  smatterings  from  19  exam- 
ples on  my  desk  of  military  men  having  their 
mouths  washed  with  soap  for  saying  •vic- 
tory" or  lu  equivalent 

Here  In  America  we  are  wiser  than  the  man 
from  the  moon.  We  know  that  our  p«jlicy- 
makers  and  censors  aren  t  Kremlin  men  We 
have  every  faith  that  Presidents  Elsenhower 
and  Kennedy,  with  knowledge  far  beyond 
our  own.  know  what  they're  doini? 

But  this  is  a  society  of  public  opinion  And 
pretty  soon,  the  President  will  have  lo  Jvjstify 
this  strange  policy— or  change  it. 

JProm  the  Shreveport  Times.  Jan  27  1962) 
McNamasa  Bars  Testimony 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  h.i*  or- 
dered Defense  Department  personnel  not  to 
disclose  which  censor  handled  what  speech 
or  article  by  Pentagon  or  military  officials 
The  order  replies  directly  to  testimony  be- 
fore the  Stennls  Senate  subcommittee  in- 
TesUgatlng  muzzling  of  the  military  Secre- 
tary McNamara  refused  last  summer  to  give 


This  Is  certain  to  cause  a  rumpus  in  Wash- 
ington, for  the  Identity  of  some  of  the  Stat« 
Department  and  Defense  Department  cen- 
sors U  exactly  what  Senator  STttiM  THtra- 
MOND  and  some  others  want  to  bring  out. 
The  testimony  of  admirals  and  generals  who 
already  have  appeared  before  the  Stennls 
committee  has  included  implication  that 
clvUlan  underlings  far  down  the  line  In 
Cabinet  department  authority,  military  ma- 
jors, and  others  perhaps  lacking  experience, 
have  been  permitted  arbitrarily  to  delete 
criticism  of  communi.sm  from  speeches  by 
the  military 

The  issue  here  is  not  policy  review  of 
speeches  but  endless  deletion  of  criticism 
of  communism  when  American  policy  Is 
antl-Communlst  Who  keeps  deleting  such 
criticism  Is  Important 

The  Defense  Secretary  contends  that  It  Is 
not  appropriate  that  specific  Individuals 
shall  be  charged  with  resp<jnslbillty  for  spe- 
cific deletions  from  speeches  and  articles, 
when  those  individu.ils  a.-e  acting  under 
policies  for  which  my  senitjr  assoiates  and 
I  must  assume  responsibility" — the  quota- 
tion being  from  his  official  order 

In  other  words,  Mr  MrNamara  Insists  as 
do  many  officials  in  both  public  life  and 
private  business,  that  a  top  official  always 
must  assume  responsibility  for  what  takes 
place  under  his  authority 

No  one  Is  likely  to  question  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  issue  such  an  order  and  make  it 
stand  up  Nor  is  It  likely  that  any  com- 
mittee would  want  to  set  a  precedent  of 
bucking  a  C  iblnet  member  or  'he  F'resldent 
m  such  a  matter 

On  'he  o'her  hand  there  has  been  testi- 
mony from  the  military  'hat  when  an  officers 
speech  Is  censored  with  n.)  reaii4in  for  the 
censoring  (jbvlou.s  to  the  <.fficer.  he  should 
have  a  right  to  know  who  is  telling  him 
what  to  say  or  what  not  to  say  And  If  there 
Is  anything  in  the  b.-\cltgr(.und  of  any  of  the 
censors  Indicating  censoring  that  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  national  security  or  national 
policy    It  might  be  well   to   bring   it   out 

In  the  Defense  Department.  Arthur  Syl- 
vester formerly  a  Wa.shington  corresp. -ndent 
for  a  Newark  iNJ  »  newspaper,  is  Assl.stant 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  for  PiibMc  Aff.iirs 
Presum.ibly  censoring  comes  under  his  De- 
partment Th.»  Deputy  Assl.s'ant  Secretary 
Is  Mlll.-i  Lennartstn  These  two  are  pre- 
sumed t  >  be  the  senior  a.ss<K-lares  to  whom 
Secretary  McNamara  referred  There  are 
various  underlings  below  t.hem 

In  the  State  Department,  Koger  Tubby 
a  small-time  ex-new.spapernian  who  had  a 
puDlic  reLitlons  Job  m  the  Trum.m  adminis- 
tration l.s  .^3alst.lnt  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs  The  Deputy  .Vssi.stant  .Sec - 
reUrv  for  Public  Affairs  is  the  Negro.  Carl 
Rowan,  who  recently  was  reprimanded  pub- 
licly by  Undersecretary  of  .state  McCihee  for 
a   speech    Uowan    made   on    the   Congo 

It  has  been  published  in  W.ishlngU.n  that 
Mr  Sylves'er  and  another  Defense  Depart- 
ment official  of  lesser  rank  engineered"  the 
case  against  Major  O^neral  Walker  which 
resulted  In  removal  of  him  from  command 
of  the  24th  Infantry  Division  In  Ciermanv 
and  his  I.tter  resignation  from  tlie  Army  It 
also  h<is  oeen  published  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara reportedly  was  trying  to  trade  Mr 
Sylvester  o.'T  to  some  other  Cabinet  Depart- 
ment to  get  rid  of  him  Mr  Sylvester  has 
been  i  controversial  figure  In  other  matters 
But  Ht  the  m<iment  Se<-ret.irv  McNamara 
obviously  Is  standing  soiidly   b«-hind  him 

I  Prom  the  Kalamazoo  Oa/ette    Jan    24    1692) 

A.MtRUA.V     IKO.V     ClSTAIN     IdEA     Is     ABHORSINT 

Clarification  is.  perhaps  the  mi«t  we  can 
expect  from  the  current  hearings  before  a 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  cen- 
sorship  of   .speeches    by    military   officers 


The  process  of  clarification  and.  perhaps 
an  amplification  In  the  public  mind  of  a 
military  tradition  of  long  standing  in  our 
forces  was  well  begun  aa  the  hearings 
opened 

Former  President  Dwlght  D.  Klaenhower 
certainly  was  the  right  man  to  aet  the  stage 
and  put  the  whole  question  Into  the  right 
perspective  He  Is  Intimately  famUlAr  with 
both  sides  of  the  picture — aa  a  c&reer  officer 
who  rose  to  ttjp  command,  aa  clTlUan  Com- 
mander m  Chief. 

His  assertion  that  officers  have  a  role  to 
play  In  alerting  the  Nation  to  the  dangers 
of  communism  and  that  they  should  not  be 
"thrust  behind  an  American  Iron  curtain" 
should  set  the  tone  for  the  proceedlnca. 

The  tradition  that  American  offloera  stay 
out  of  politics  Is  a  good  one. 

We  have  seen  what  happens  when  mili- 
tary leaders,  as  such,  get  into  the  political 
arena  Robert  A  Lovett.  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  a  Republican  who  alao  aerved  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State  In  the  "TrumaLn  ad- 
ministration, pointed  to  the  problema  of 
unhappy  France 

But  in  a  very  real  sense  the  matter  before 
the  subcommittee  is.  as  Mr.  Lovett  aald  a 
straw  l.ssue.  since,  as  he  rightly  sUted  mili- 
tary leaders  In  the  United  SUtea  do  not  chal- 
lenge the  principle  of  civilian  control. 

We  believe  that  every  profeaalonal  officer 
understands  thla  principle 

It  d(*s  not  deny  the  officer's  clUaenshlp 
his  right  to  vote,  his  entitlement  to  hold  his 
own  opinions  But  his  Is  a  fulltlme  Job,  34 
hours  a  day  He  Is  never  off  duty  He  can- 
not take  public  Issue  with  hU  superiors 
civilian  or  military  without  risking  danger 
to  the  discipline  of  the  organization  In  which 
he  serves 

On  the  other  hand,  an  officer  would  be 
remiss  if  seeing  a  clear  and  present  danger 
In  the  communism  which  Khrushchev  says 
will  bury  us.  he  failed  to  speak  up.  "ThU  U 
not  the  same  thing  aa  interfering  In  do- 
mestic politics  It  Is  a  far  cry  from  what 
has  been  happening  In  other  armies  where 
officers  have  organized  military  coupe  and 
led  revolts  against  their  governmenU 

Adm  Arlelgh  A  Burke,  former  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  put  It  well  when  he  said 
that  officers  have  a  proper  and  moral  right 
to  speak  out  against  communism  if  they 
avoid  purely  parti.san  p<jlltlca  and  reaped 
civilian  controU  Every  mlllUry  man  he 
knows  he  said,  would  agree  that  partlaan 
politics  Is  off  limits 

That  w(juld  include  such  persona  aa  for- 
rner  MaJ  Clen  William  A  Walker  who  when 
he  wanted  to  say  things  he  could  not  say 
in  uniform,  resigned  his  commission  We 
felt   at    the   time     and    we  still   feel,   that   he 

tVl  FJ"^'^''  """"*  "^  becoming  a  civilian 

with       all       a      civilians       freedoms       and 
prerogatives 

The  current  hearings  should  clarify  this 
nonfH.litical  tradiUun  for  nonmlllUry 
f>eopie  They  may  go  beyond  that  to  dls- 
cl.«e  whether  the  civilian  leadership  at  the 
P«'ntagon  has  overstepped  in  prior  censorship 
n  sf>eeche.r  and  whether  top  officers  did  or 
did  not  violate  either  the  written  or  un- 
wrtten  law  that  governs  their  public 
utterances  Fuwm. 

I  From  the  Shreveport  Journal,  Jan  37.  1B62| 
Lrr  THE  MnrrASY  Sfbak 
l'h.«e  of  us  who  over  the  years  have  had 
u>  deal  dire,  tly  with  the  Communist  lead- 
ers and  system  believe^unanlmously  I 
-hlnk  that.  Uie  more  our  people  can  be 
brought  to  comprehend  the  all-compaaslng 
nature  of  the  threat,  the  stronger  will  be 
our  determination  u,  preserve  freedom  at 
home  and  the  greater  will  be  our  national 
willingness  to  sacrifice  to  advance  freedom 
throughout  the  world  " 

Oeneral    of    the    Army    Dwlght    D.    Klaen- 
hower. drawing    on  his  lifetime  experiences. 
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thus  rerlaed  hla  own  warning,  In  hla  fare- 
well addreaa  as  President,  agalnat  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  mllltary-lnduatiial  complex. 
For.  m  •  hAlf  century  of  national  service,  he 
aald  he  had  met  no  biiddlng  Basputlna  at 
Napoleona.  And  he  recalled  that  the  three 
major  modem  dictators — Hitler,  Mussolini 
and    Stalin — were  civilians. 

General  Eisenhower  offered  his  observa- 
tions to  the  Special  Senate  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  Investigating  the  muzallng  of 
military  officers.  The  memorandum  written 
by  Senator  J.  W.  FuLBaioirr,  Arkanaaa  Dem- 
ocrat and  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relatloiu 
Ot)mmlttee,  calling  for  restrlctlona  on  mili- 
tary participation  In  public  aemlnars;  the 
publicized  censorship  of  speeches  by  Adm. 
Arlelgh  A.  Burke  while  he  was  Chief  of  Naval 
Operatlona  and  the  admoolshment  of  former 
MaJ.  Oen.  Edwin  A.  Walker  for  hla  troop  In- 
doctrination couraea  provide  the  background 
for  the  hearings,  which  have  been  brought 
about  through  efforu  of  Senator  Stboic 
Thusmomd.  of  South  Carolliui. 

By  virtue  of  their  exi>erlence,  mission  and 
educational  system.  General  Elsenhower 
aald  the  military  la  singularly  well  trained 
to  provide  the  public,  as  well  as  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  with  the  Implications 
of  the  extreme  threat  of  Communist  Impe- 
rialism He  urged  that  nothing  be  done  to 
impair  their  opportunity  to  speak  out  on 
public  issues,  always  under  proper  estab- 
lished policies  and  the  general — not  petty — 
supervision  of  their  civilian  superiors. 

The  subcommittee  will  hear  many  wit- 
nesses, pro  and  con  But  General  Elsen- 
hower's sutement— that  telling  the  stark 
truth  about  communism  Is  the  best  way  to 
make  our  ovm  citizenry  and  other  people 
appreciate  the  bleaalnga  of  liberty — goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem  The  danger  la 
real  The  men  trained  to  fight  It  certainly 
should  be  permitted  to  mobilize  public 
opinion  against  It 

(From   the  Chicago   Dally   Tribune.   Feb     10, 
19621 
A  Dettnse  Rejected  at  NuaEifBXBC 
President   Kennedy   has  Invoked   the  doc- 
trine   of    Executive    privilege,    dating    from 
1789.  in  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee's   Inveatlgfttlon    of    military    cenaor- 
ship      "The  President  thus  provides  a  cloak 
to    shield    Secretary    of    Defense    McNamara 
from   the  subcommittee,  and   the  Secretary 
finds    enough    folds   in    the   cloak    to   shield 
both  his  own  staff  of  censors  and  the  State 
Department's  similar  staff 

Mr  McNamara  and  his  chief  censor, 
Willis  D  Lawrence,  have  declined  before 
the  subcommittee  to  Identify  the  particular 
censors  who  made  specific  deletions  from 
some  hundreds  of  speeches  and  statements 
of  high  military  officers  which  were  blue- 
penciled.  The  sut>committee  has  voted 
without  dissent  that  Secretary  McNamara 
has  no  legal  right  to  direct  witnesses  under 
his  supervision   to   withhold   answers. 

Defense  Department  censors  have  aald 
that,  whatever  policy  conalderatlona  gov- 
erned the  application  of  censorship  the 
standards  were  set  by  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment The  subcommittee  believes  that 
the  Defense  Department's  reticence  Is  In- 
tended to  provide  a  precedent  so  that  the 
State  Department  need  not  explain  its  out- 
I'Xjk  and   reaaonlng. 

The  Inquiry  so  far  haa  dlaclosed  a  tend- 
ency by  the  cenaora  to  exclae  any  harsh 
remarks  about  communlam  or  any  atate- 
menu  tending  to  aaaert  that  the  United 
states  Is  in  a  fight  for  survival  agalnat  the 
drive  for  Soviet  world  domination.  The 
censorship  of  such  referencea  haa  of 
course,  been  arbitrary,  but  It  haa  alao  been 
tuprlcloua,    plcayunlsh,    and    Inconalatent. 

The  Executive  attempt  to  ahleld  Individu- 
al censors  from  the  obligation  of  explain- 
ing    their    deleUona     and    suggestlona    for 
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alterations  may  stem  frcan  the  fact  that 
there  Is  no  coherent  aet  of  rules  to  apply, 
■hnply  because  there  Is  no  coherent  for- 
eign policy  which  the  administration  fol- 
lows and  does  not  want  prejudiced  or  em- 
barrassed. The  net  effect,  however,  is  to 
disclose  an  extremely  solicitous  administra- 
tion disposition  not  to  offend  Communist 
sensibilities. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  course.  Is  doing  no  more 
than  Mr.  Tnunan  and  Mr.  Eisenhower  did 
before  him.  In  1947,  when  he  was  con- 
fronted by  the  Imminent  probability  of  an 
Investigation  of  Communist  penetration  of 
the  New  Deal  with  the  advent  of  the  Re- 
publican 80th  Congress,  Mr.  Truman  Issued 
an  Executive  order  to  hamstring  such  activity 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Mr.  Eisenhower 
did  the  same  when  the  controversy  between 
Senator  McCarthy  and  the  Pentagon  was  at 
Its  height  and  there  were  Indications  that  a 
White  Houae  strategy  meeting  had  outlined 
a  campaign  to  "get"  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  however,  waa  on  shaky 
ground  when  he  said  at  his  news  conference 
that  he  could  not  agree  to  the  "harassment 
of  Individuals  who  are  only  carrying  out  the 
policies  dictated  by  their  superiors."  He 
thus  invokes  the  doctrine  of  superior  orders 
as  a  proper  defense  although  this  doctrine 
waa  disallowed  at  the  Nuernberg  and  all  other 
war-crimes  trials  as  a  legitimate  defense 
when  offered  In  behalf  of  accused  enemies. 
An  American  Supreme  Court  Justice,  sitting 
aa  a  Judge  at  Nuremberg.  Joined  in  denying 
the  validity  of  the  protection  now  Invoked 
by  the  Prealdent. 

In  all  thla  we  see  no  Issue  of  maintaining 
civilian  control  of  the  military.  The  Issue 
does  not  lie  between  the  Executive  and  the 
military.  It  lies  between  the  Executive  and 
the  leglalaUve  branch,  which  is  conducting 
the  Investigation  and  haa  commanded  the 
testimony.  In  thla  constitutional  no  man's 
land,  we  see  small  possibility  for  resolution  of 
the  dUpute.  Mr.  Kennedy  must  suffer  any 
Injtiry  resulting  from  his  reluctance  to  be 
frank  with  Congress.  Congress  will  probably 
have  to  settle  for  less  than  the  full  facta. 


TkxT  OF  LrmcB  Fkom  AFA  PaxsmENT  Jox 
FosB  TO  Sematok  John  C.  Stxnnis,  Chaix- 
MAN  or  THE  Special  Prepabedness  Subcom- 
MrrrxE  or  the  Senate  Aemed  Services 
Comic  rrrxz 

Dear  Senator  Stennis:  In  response  to 
your  lettar  of  January  16,  the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation Is  pleased  to  furnish  herewith  Ite 
views  regarding  military  activities  in  cold- 
war  education,  which  your  subcommittee  Is 
investigating.  We  address  ourselves  to  the 
following  specific  areas  of  Interest  as  re- 
quested In  your  letter: 

The  proper  role  of  the  military  In  national 
security  affairs: 

This  role  has  remained  essentially  un- 
changed during  the  174  years  of  this  Re- 
public's exl8t<nce.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  makes  abundantly  clear  the 
principle  of  civilian  control  over  the  mUltary. 
a  principle  which  has  never  been  successfully 
or  even  seriously  challenged  in  our  history 
TradltlonaUy  the  military  has  been  an  in- 
stnunent  of  national  policy,  with  no  direct 
responsibility  for  ita  final  formulation  This 
is  aa  it  should  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  military  does  have 
an  obligation  to  participate  In  the  formula- 
tion of  national  policy  through  the  statutory 
role  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  principal 
mUltary  advisers  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  the  National  Security 
Council.  While  acknowledging  that  final 
policy  Judgmenta  must  be  made  by  our  civil 
leaders,  we  reiterate  our  belief  that.  In  the 
^terest  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  full  weight 
must  be  given  to  military  advice  and  counsel 
In  matters  pertaining  to  national  security. 

We  hear  assertions  that  the  military  is 
going  beyond  Ita  constitutional  role  and 
usurping  policy  formulation  privileges.    We 


find  no  evidence  of  this.  This  Nation  has 
no  history  of  military  coups,  Juntas  or 
mutinies,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
such  future  threat.  Indeed,  with  civilian 
control  of  the  military  stronger  than  ever 
before,  the  subcommittee  might  profitably 
examine  the  extent  to  which  professional 
military  advice  is  being  considered  in  mak- 
ing national  security  decisions. 

The  problem  remains,  however,  of  defining 
the  extent  to  which  military  men  should  be 
permitted  to  voice  publicly  their  personal 
professional  opinions.  The  borderline  be- 
tween legitimate  public  expressions  on  es- 
sentially military  matten;  and  public  dis- 
agreement with  stated  national  policies  Is  a 
fuzzy  one,  and  your  subcommittee  would 
perform  a  great  public  service  if  It  could 
contribute  to  clarification  of  that  line.  We 
do  not  wish  to  see  generals  and  admirals 
engaging  in  partisan  politics.  But  barring 
them  from  public  dUcufsion  in  the  field  of 
strategic  concepte  would  be  equally  tragic. 

New  strategic  concepta  and  doctrine  must 
emerge  If  our  military  forces  are  to  keep  pace 
with  technology.  These  new  concepte  can 
best  emerge  if  openly  proposed  and  debated 
by  the  experte.  Likewise,  new  ideas  must  be 
evaluated  and  tested,  largely  through  profes- 
sional writing,  public  speeches,  and  open  dis- 
cussion. Only  in  this  way  can  all  considera- 
tions be  brought  to  light  and  sound  ideas 
obtain  acceptance  and  support. 

Forbidding  professional  military  people  to 
discuss  national  security  concepta  would 
stifle  thought  In  this  area  by  those  most 
qualified  to  contribute,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  threat  to  security  is  greater  than 
ever  before.  Further,  the  search  for  new 
concepta  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
numbers  of  civilian  exi>erto  who  have  no 
hesitation  in  making  their  views  known  and 
no  restrictions  on  doing  so.  Their  contribu- 
tions are  often  useful  but  only  if  measured 
against  professional  expertise  with  regard  to 
the  actual  implications  of  their  adoption. 

If  the  military  is  denied  the  right  to  com- 
ment on  or  challenge  the  views  of  clvllJan 
experta  the  country  will  come  to  look  to 
nonmllltary  sources  for  guidance  on  basically 
military  matters.  The  freedom  of  profes- 
sional discussion  of  purely  military  concepta 
must  not  get  lost  in  any  effort  to  suppress 
undesirable  pwlitical  statementa  and  activi- 
ties of  military  personnel. 

The  adequacy  of  troop  information  and 
education : 

The  Air  Force  Association  keenly  believes 
that  additional  effort  in  this  area  is  desir- 
able and  passed  a  resolution  at  ita  latest  na- 
tional convention  to  that  effect.  We  re- 
serve Judgment,  however,  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  present  and  planned  programs,  in  the 
light  of  the  study  currently  being  conducted 
by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Participation  of  military  personnel  in  na- 
tional security  seminars: 

Free  and  open  discussion  is  an  essential 
element  of  democratic  government.  Na- 
tional security  seminars  can  make  a  great 
contribution  to  better  understanding  by  the 
military  man  of  his  mission.  There  is  no 
reason  to  discard  this  educative  tool  because 
the  technique  has  been  subverted  In  a  few 
isolated  Instances  to  promulgate  partisan 
political  views. 

Proper  use  of  military  personnel  in  edu- 
cating the  American  public  to  the  dangers  of 
the  cold  war  menace: 

Broad  public  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  threat  to  national  security  is  basic  to 
the  support  of  programs  necessary  to  safe- 
guard this  Nation  against  the  threat.  Mili- 
tary personnel  can  contribute  much  to  such 
imderstandlng.  Their  public  utterances 
miut  be  subject  to  reasonable  security  and 
policy  restrictions.  It  is  true.  Pentagon  cen- 
sorship is  neither  new  nor  necessarily  evil. 
But  it  Is  clearly  wrong  to  censor  material 
which  Is  not  in  conflict  with  national  policy 
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u  publicly  enunciated  by  our  civil  leader*. 
If  such  matertaJ  la  cenaored.  then  one  might 
logically  conclude  that  naUonal  policy  aa 
publicly  enunciated  dlffert  from  national 
policy  In  fact.  Widest  latitude  should  be 
given  to  the  free  play  of  Ideaa.  The  burden 
of  proof  should  rest  on  the  censor,  not  on 
the  military  speaker  or  writer.  Capricious 
and  arbitrary  use  of  the  censor  s  pencil  is  a 
hdllmark  or  utalltarlanlsm  and  has  no  place 
In  a  democratic  society. 
Sincerely. 

JoK  Foaa. 
Prendent.  Air  Force  Asaoctatton. 


Febniary  12 


By  heeding  Mr  Hansen's  proposals,  the 
Senate  group  would  be  acUng  In  the  beat 
Interests  of  all  Americans. 
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[Trom   the   San   Diego  Union.  Feb    8,    1963) 

^*^fOt<%nn.rma      Hznttnt — Sovnd      Advice 

F«OM   VTW  CniTT 

The  proper  relationship  between  the 
Nation's  military  and  the  administrative  and 
legislative  branches  of  Government  has  bren 
deflnltely  and  astutely  outlined  bv  Robert 
K  Hansen  commander  In  chief  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 

The  Special  Preparedness  Subcommltt«»e. 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  3ervlc<»s  re- 
quested Mr  Hansen's  views  on  such  muters 
as  the  ro>  of  the  military  In  national  se- 
curity affairs:  adequacy  of  tro<p  Information 
and  education,  and  the  pnrtlclpatlon  of 
military  personnel  In  naUonal  security 
seminars 

Mr  Hansen  reminded  the  subcommittee 
that  efforts  to  K-x-lge  great-r  contro!  uf  the 
military  within  the  rx?cutive  brunch  is  an 
effort  'so  alien  to  our  form  cf  guvernment 
as  to  conraln  the  seeds  of  the  destruction  of 
our  constitutional  system  .»nd  Cuucepts  '  It 
Is  the  duty  of  Congress  alone,  he  said,  to 
Insure  ai<uirist  chanijps.  orRarlzariunal  or 
otherwise,  that  eventually  would  erode  the 
constUutlonally  established  clvll-mlliury 
relationship 

"The   wisdom    of   Congress    in    this   regard 
never  has  bef>n  m  >re  apparent.  '  Mr    H-in.sen 
continued.        Nowhere    has    this    been    more 
true    than    In    the    operation    of    the    Juirit 
Chiefs  of  Stixff  system.     Attacked  co:i.-,Ui.Uy 
aa  command  by  committee   •    •    •   it  h.is.  in 
fact,    served    consistently    as    the    means    to 
bring  bruad  and  aU-incluslve  military  advloe 
to  the  hl»?hest  leveis  of  ijovernment      In  con- 
tinuing   the    Joint    Chiefs    of    Staff   system 
Congress   has   provided    the  single  most   Im- 
portant means  to  solvit;);  one  of  the  eternal 
problems   of  a  democracy — how   to  be   mlU- 
tarlly  strong  without  becoming  militaristic  " 
Mr     H.msen    wro'e    forcefully   agaln.st    the 
Defense   Departments  attitude   tow.ird  edu- 
cation of  troops,  p.irtlcularly  to  restrictions 
on    the    showing    of    the    dfxrumentary    nim 
"Operation   Abolition,"  in   the   training  pro- 
gram of  the  arm"d  services 

"The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  cannot 
understand  why  US  citizens  can  inform 
themselves  as  to  the  techniques  and  dangers 
of  communi.sm  by  seeing  'Operation  Aboli- 
tion' In  t.^elr  own  school,  church,  or  other 
community  activity  while  at  the  same  time 
the  young  men  who  serve  in  our  .^rme<} 
Forces,  which  are  maintained  largely  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  communism,  are  de- 
prived by  official  directive  of  the  opjxirtunlty 
to  see  this  historically  Important  film  as 
part  of  the  troop  Information  and  education 
program" 

He  proposed  also  that  the  Defense  Dep.^rt- 
ment  should  issue  a  clearly  written,  specific 
directive  that  would  enable  military  leaders 
t<j  participate  In  national  security  seminars 
Mr  Hansen's  statement  was  not  presented 
on  his  behalf  alone.  It  reflects  the  thinking 
of  1.300,000  oversea  combat  veterans.  The 
recommendations  are  sound,  buaed  on  long 
experience  of  the  men  who  comprise  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  veterans  organ iza- 
Uona. 


[From   the  New   Tork   Herald  Tribune.   Feb. 

10.  196:^1 
Don't  Stifi.«  MiLrr^aT  Iwrriamrm 
(By  Oen   a  L  A   Marshal H 
Anyone  who  views  the  Senate  Inquiry  Into 
the  muzzling  of  the  U  S    military  as  a  time- 
wasting    perform  mce    by    several    battalions 
of  governmental  big  haU  Is  Invited  to  take 
another  .ook. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  Senator  fr-ra 
South  Carolina  started  with  the  hope  that 
he  would  harpoon  the  White  Whale  and  thus 
far  has  been  casting  bent  pins  after  inm- 
uows.  he  should  not  be  unhappy  wholly 
about  the  catch  several  p.in:*  ,f  great 
ccn.i.  queace  have  been  pstabllshi'd  about  the 
murky  waters  In  which  he  ft.'hes 

Flr^t.  his  uivestlgatkn  hus  pr'  ved  beyond 
a  duu^)t  that  generals  and  admirals  in  the 
Pentagon  would  Ije  well  advisel  to  disthar^te 
their  prc;ent  corps  of  »;.<.ech  *rr.irs  and 
start  arresh.  M..6t  vjf  the  time  they  .ire  n,,t 
saying  anything  M  .s:  of  the  plirasps  which 
have  been  curried  out  of  the  inanu.-cripts 
which  other  hands  contrive  lor  them  are  ro- 
m.iikab;e  on.y  for  their  irlttness  ajid  their 
tt.m.tet  r.^aningicsi  >jencral;zallons 

Sjcond.  the  so-called  censors  of  the  Pen- 
tagon are  afflicted  by  overlnflated  egv.6  and 
need  to  be  guen  father. y  advice  Tl»e  stuff 
they  blue-pen  U  is  not  dangerou  .  but  merely 
badly  >!«.:ie  and  Ih.-y  do  i.ot  mane  it  any 
better  by  their  smillt.wn  editinR  Th<y 
perform  as  o«  py  handlers  n  't  a&  guardians 
jf  a  national  po.lcy 

The  abjence  of  anything  expl.  .slve  Ixnd  or 
particularly  etUighterilng  m  what  was  blue- 
pen  ilcd  la  more  e.oq  ;eni  ,f  a  dubious  ■  -n- 
dltlon  in  the  Pentagon  than  ail  .f  S.-nator 
.SraoM  rHoEM,  If Q  s  bellovung  about  it  Noth- 
ing thus  far  revealed  w  uid  even  faintly 
.suujkce"  that  the  top  nihiuiry  f>eople  are 
rockles.'.  unworthy  of  t.'usi  by  rheir  [hjUm- 
c:il  si;p»riors  or  deserving  to  be  nurs^maided 
like  a  fl.Mic  of  children  On  the  contrary 
their  public  utterances  are  so  bland,  so  m- 
ocuous  <is  to  Inllcate  that  they  and  their 
ijhost  writers  work  in  fear  of  running  afoul 
of  higher  authority. 

Is  It  g  ..Kl-"  If  conformity  Is  the  final  test 
of  all  vlriuts.  well  then.  y»s.  Civilian  con- 
trol, If  It  tries  hard  enough,  can  convert  all 
chl-f  military  subordina t4.-s  Into  an  echelon 
of  ye.s-mpn.  lncapa!)le  of  vo;cl:;g  strong  <,b- 
jectii.ii  evt-n  when  con.stiei.ee  tells  them  that 
taking  a  stand  m  opp<*ltion  f  r  the  sake  of 
the  Nition  Is  a  duty  It  is  not  to  the  credit 
of  so  mjny  of  t!.e  chiefs  that  they  parade  to 
the  witness  .stand  and  obf-diei.tly  roi.cur  with 
what  Is  t)elng  done  The  one  notable  ex- 
ception Is  Lt  Gen   Arthur  G   Trudeau 

Just  what  are  the  other=  t.ilkintj  about? 
By  their  words  of  approval  they  are  helping 
to  scuttle  alm.jst  two  centurips  cf  a  strr.ng 
free  national  tradlil.-n  The  American  mili- 
tary has  never  been  suppresse^l  in  this  man- 
ner It  Was  t.iken  for  granted  that  hon!>r 
and  Judgment  a* tended  high  muitarv  re- 
spt.n.-lhility  N  -w  the  chl^-fs  resfxind  like 
trained  seals  who  live  by  the  rule  that  tenure 
.ind  '^f".'U\e,  ,i!  mg  w;'h  the  bosses  are  more 
imfHjftant  than  all  other  vaues 

When  high  commanders  accept  unprotcst- 
inuly  a  curb  imposed  on  irecd.  m  of  ex- 
pression in  -heir  puhllc  rel.itions  they  will 
ultimately  become  )u5t  a.s  pliable.  Just  as 
neutral  in  the  councils  where  major  ques- 
tions if  strit.E;y  armamen*  and  f  rce  levels 
»re  d-bated  behind  closed  door'  It  Is  im- 
posfiblp  to  £taz  the  mouth  without  dampf-r- 
!n«:  the  spirit 

There  Is  a  lartrrr  consideration  The  Na- 
tion has  never  been  In  as  great  danger  as 
now.     To  survive,  there  must  be    i  strength- 


ening of  national  spirit.  And  do  we  expect 
to  work  miracles  of  reform  by  sUfling  the 
military  v,>ice  while  leaving  It  to  the  figures 
In  civiliiui  control  Uj  set  and  malut*Ln  higher 
standards^  Tltey  come  and  they  go  aa  po- 
ilUcal  opiXjrtunity  preeents  Iteelf.  Only  in 
the  miliLiry  is  Lhcr*  lifetime  service  to  the 
eat  .Mmhod   ni'lonal   Ideals. 

To  g»-t  back  to  fundamental  prlnctplce.  let 
us  look  at  a  few  paasages  from  the  com- 
bined serMceji'  manual  on  field  censorship, 
published   In   1U54.  but  written  in   1948. 

The  United  btaies  u  served  by  a  free 
press  and  its  C(  us ti tut. on  Insures  to  the 
pe<  pie  that  this  freedom  will  bt  maintained. 
It  is  a  b.isic  right  as  grta'ly  cherished  by  the 
citizens  of  the  N  it.,  ii  tut  ure  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  religion.  In  protect- 
ing these  rights,  the  intertj-ts  and  obligations 
of  members  of  the  nrmed  estublUhment  arc 
Identical   *lth   those  of  all  other  cltlMns. 

Cen»<  rship  is  always  a  !t:a.n  en  mutual 
confldc'ie  and  ^r  d  wlil  between  the  arm-'d 
est.bhshnient  and  the  people.  When  cen- 
sor.,hip  ;.-  applied  by  ti.e  ini  t  r\  the  peo[  .e 
are  susniclou-*  that  Us  luthorlty  m.iy  be  mls- 
dl.-ected  tow.ird  the  covering  up  of  blunders. 
Waste,  and  general  Incoinrwience  ThU  has 
occasionally  hippened  and  In  every  Instance 
It  fias  been  an  abuse  of  [xjwer   " 

E.lher  these  Words  are  pious  platitudes 
never  meant  to  be  taken  seriously,  or  the 
admirals  and  generals  are  wrong  m  lauding 
a  censorship  which  is  mh.jlly  alien  to  the 
guid.ng   philis*  phy 
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A.v  .\Bfsr  or  thx  Pkivilscs 

The  historic  d-v-frlne  of  executive  prlvl- 
I'-g"  emplivedb;.  U  .S  PresldenU  from  Wash- 
in-ton  '.  tise:.h-w.r  u  u  ..g.tm.te  in- 
strument f  r  protection  of  the  rights  and 
pr'.vilrk.:^'  'f  th*"  rxecut  vr  hr.inch  f  Oovern- 
m^-nt  But  like  any  other  Instrument  of 
power  it  contains  d'*»truc  :vf  ,is  well  as  con- 
structive ptJtentlal;  It  h.is  improper  uses  as 
well  ,18  pri  p^r  ones 

To  us.  President  Kennedys  Invocation  of 
the  d^trlne  clearly  represer.ts  an  abuse  of 
the  executive  powers  vested  In  him  The 
rt  etrine  f  Kxecu'l-e  pr.v  e  c  5  d  •!  ed  -o 
aid  nif-mbors  of  the  executive  branch  and  to 
serve  the  best  Interests  cf  the  Nation  Mr. 
Kennedy's  en.ployment  of  the  doctrine  does 
neither 

Through  the  Prrsirten'-s  chiim  of  privilege 
and  .Senator  STTNjtns  acceptance  of  It.  the 
Identity  of  Pentagon  censors  who  deleted 
specific  sections  of  military  ffeechr«  an. 
parently  will  be  kept  secre'  But  this  will 
not  protect  the  cens'T<!  Rather,  as  Senator 
9.TH.  M  T«i  aM.,N-p  p,-n-ed  nut.  It  will  create 
more  puhiir  su.-picion  ub..ut  their  actions. 

As  matters  »•  \nd  now.  the  censors'  In- 
clln.Ttinn  to  ..rft,.n  references  to  communism 
remains  unexpl  ilned.  It  obvlou.sly  h.is  no 
relation  to  national  securltv.  and  It  should 
have  no  f.  undatlon  In  -he  policies  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  D-fense  Secretary 
McN.'.mara's  a' tempt  to  shoulder  the  entire 
r-vp*  MRibllity  fcr  cen.sorship  is  a  noble  gea- 
ture  but  It  hardly  explains  the  pattern  of 
toning  down  criticifms  of  communism  and 
0)m:nurM"8   by   mlll'ary   leaders 

.^s  the  Ch'on!cle  ^nld  e-,rller  this  week,  the 
Sen.i'e  subc  .mmlttee  must  have  names  of 
persona  responsible  for  n\ies»ionable  dele- 
tlo.Ms  If  It  Is  to  perfiTm  the  tn.-k  It  has  been 
."iss'ened 

Wp  reirret  that  Senator  SxrNwis  has  hon- 
or-d  the  plea  of  executive  privilege  In  this 
Instance  We  would  like  to  see  Mr  Ken- 
nedy's use  of  the  doctrine  overruled  and 
te't.-,:i  in  co.,i-»  ir  !t  |c  r.n*  ■^\  u-e  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive privilege  miy  b-come  another  pow- 
erful  wenpon  :n  the  hands  of  an  admlnlstra- 
"..n  bent  on  widening  the  authority  of  the 
White  H.)use  at  the  expense  of  Congress. 


[From  the  New  York  Tlmss.  Feb.  11,  1903) 
PowxB    JM   TKK    PzifTAOOH — Dontn    SacBs- 

TABT'S       OSOWIM*      API  HUM  I T      Is      CaLLCD 

FacTOB  iM  CiosH  Wira  Conaaaaa 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
Growing  centralisation  at  power  In  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  formed 
the  background  for  the  clash  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  Oov- 
ernment last  week. 

The  Special  Senate  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee provided  the  forum.  The  subcom- 
mittee, InvesUgstlng  the  censorship  of 
speeches  of  military  officers,  refused  to  ac- 
cept s  plea  of  Executive  responslbUlty  for 
withholding  the  names  of  censors  who  edited 
specific  speeches.  It  did,  however,  accept 
a  plea  of  Executive  privilege. 

Executive  privilege,  the  right  of  a  Pr«sl- 
deni  and,  on  his  orders,  his  official  family, 
U)  withhold  from  Congreas  information  per- 
taining to  the  operation  of  the  executive 
branch,  has  been  Invoked  many  times  from 
George  Washington  to  E>wlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower. As  Senator  John  SrxNins.  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  noted,  tne  courts  have 
never  rejected  this  plea. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  concept  of  Execu- 
tive responsibility  If  accepted,  would  have 
established  a  precedent — another  reason  for 
secrecy— In  the  eyes  of  Congress,  could  mean 
additional  erosion  of  lu  legislative  powers, 
and  particularly  Its  ability  to  get  the  facts 
and  to  exercise  lu  constitutional  right  to 
raise  and  maintain  armies. 

■rH«    CONCEPT    OETUTED 

"Executive  responsibility."  as  defined  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
means  loyalty  down— the  accepUnce  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  top  executives 
for   the   actions  of   their  subordinates. 

Mr.  McNamara  took  the  position  that  If 
mistakes  were  made  In  censoring  specific 
speeches  It  was  his  responslbUlty.  that  he 
should  be  questioned  and  blamed — not  the 
subordinate  who  did  this  actual  editing. 
But  the  Senate  subconunittee.  stressing  the 
legal  aspect,  contended  that  only  the  Invoca- 
tion of  Executive  privilege— the  right  of  the 
executive  departments  to  cloak  their  privi- 
leged operations  In  secrecy — would  be 
acceptable 

The  difference  U  of  major  constitutional 
Importance,  particularly  In  view  of  a  long- 
term  trend  combined  with  recent  develop- 
menu  In  Washington  The  long-term  trend 
has  been  the  tremendous  expansion  In  slae 
and  power  of  the  executive  branch.  More- 
over, changes  In  Defense  Department  or- 
ganization and  procedure*  of  the  last  decade 
particularly  those  made  by  Secretary 
McNamara.  have  tended  toward  greater  and 
greater  centralization  of  power  In  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  two  trends  have  resulted  In  a  reduc- 
tion In  congressional  power  compared  with 
executive  power.  It  has  also  led  to  a  reduced 
capability  on  the  part  of  Oongress  to  super- 
vise the  Defense  Department  and  the  armed 
services.  Some  observers  believe  these 
trends  are  endangering  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress  to  "raise  and  support 
armies  •  •  •  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
Navy  •  •  •  and  to  make  rules  for  the  Oov- 
ernment of  the  land  and  naval  forces." 

A  paper  that  specifically  addressed  Itself 
to  the  constitutional  l;wue  Involved  was 
nied  with  the  subcommittee  last  week  lust 
before  the  denouement  between  executive 
and  legislative  branches  The  paper  was 
the  statement  of  Robert  E.  Hansen  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
wars.  It  dealt  at  length  with  congressional 
powers  over  the  Armed  Forces. 

tK^.*f*'^'*"°"  °^  strong  congressional  au- 
thority over  the  military  u  essential.  Mr 
Hansen  emphasized,  to  adhere  to  the  "fun- 
aamental   constitutional    principles    of   civil 


•ontrol  of  the  military."  Mr.  Hansen  traced 
the  dlrlslon  of  powers  and  checks  and  bal- 
ance* aatabllahed  In  the  Constitution,  and 
noted  they  provided  for  "a  partnerahip  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  with 
respect  to  natioruil  military  policy."  He  con- 
tjmded,  quoting  the  late  Chief  Justice 
CTiarles  Brans  Hughes  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  ultimate  control"  of  the  military  re- 
sided in  Congress. 

"OongreM  provides,"  he  said,  "the  Presi- 
dent commands." 

The  dangers  of  external  threats  greater 
than  ever  before  have  tended  to  upset  this 
balance,  he  said,  quoting  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton; 

"To  be  more  safe,  they  (the  people)  at 
length  become  wUUng  to  run  the  risk  of  be- 
ing less  free." 

The  nub  of  Mr.  Hansen's  argument  was 
the  contention  that  "the  Defense  Establish- 
ment must  be  so  organized  as  to  serve  and 
perpetuate  the  constitutional  concept  of 
civil  control.  Defense  organization  must 
facilitate  at  the  national  level  the  Jointure 
of  civilian  Judgment  and  direction  with 
broad,  professional  military  advice." 

JOIKT  CHIXrs  SYSTEM  BACKXD 

Mr.  Hansen  strongly  supported  the  present 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  and  strongly 
opposed  varlotis  suggested  changes  to  It  In- 
cluding the  separation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
from  their  services,  or  the  establishment  of 
a  single  superchlef  of  staff. 

"Professional  military  leadership  must 
have  the  fortitude  and  the  opportunity  to 
present  advice  on  military  matters  to  both 
branches  of  the  civil  authority— with  vigor 
and  with  candor.  If  Congress  Is  to  be  ade- 
quately Informed,  there  must  be  no  arbitrary 
restriction  upon  the  testimony  of  responsible 
military  leaders  appearing  before  Its 
agencies." 

Organizational  centralization  In  the  Penta- 
gon has  fostered  an  Increasing  tendency 
toward  such  restriction.  Moreover,  Mi.  Mc- 
Namara and  his  civilian  associates  have  more 
and  more  undertaken  to  be  the  spokesmen 
for  the  services.  As  a  result  many  in  Con- 
gress, already  disturbed  about  their  In- 
ability to  analyze  the  huge  Defense  Depart- 
ment, are  worried  about  their  access  to  frank 
opinion  and  detailed  Information. 

Among  some  Congressmen,  the  Issue  Is  not 
one  of  making  headlines,  of  witch  hunting 
or  of  partisanship.  It  represents  a  key  con- 
stitutional problem  Involving  the  partition 
of  powers  the  checks  and  balances  on  which 
otir  Government  was  founded. 
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Whichever  it  was.  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  know  why  It  was  <lone 

Senators  digging  for  the  facts  are  not  the 
only  ones  discomfited  by  the  Idea  that  such 
could  be  policy— the  purblind  delusion  that 
by  Ignoring  the  facts  of  communism,  or 
eliminating  references  to  them  In  public 
discussion  they  either  would  be  altered  or 
go  away.  If  that  is  the  poUcy  concept,  the 
policymakers  are  in  a  vital  business  beyond 
their  depths. 

Granting  that  the  blue  pencU  was  used  by 
underlings,  that  certainly  does  not  excuse 
either  frivolity  or  mischief  in  the  exercise 
of  such  weighty  assignment.  Nor  will  it  be 
rectified  by  the  disowning  of  responsibility— 
or  the  coverup  device  of  shielding  it  by 
refusal  to  testify. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  subcommittee 
recognized  the  glaring  facts  of  this  episode 
In  stupidity.  It  is  properly  concerned  to 
find  out  the  reasons  behind  it.  It  has  a 
responsibility  to  Investigate,  by  calling  wit- 
nesses and  asking  pertinent  questions. 

The  picture  of  what  went  on  in  the  cen- 
sor room  (State  or  Defense) — how,  why,  and 
by  whom — Isn't  made  any  prettier  by  Execu- 
tive and  departmental  determination  to  draw 
the  ciu-taln  across  the  area  of  record,  and 
excuse  reckless  aslnlnlty  on  groimds  of  "nrlv- 
llege "  *^ 


[From  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune,  Jan.  28. 

1962) 
Was  Is  Dibtt  Wohd  When  a  Cehsok  Skks  It— 

NiKiTA  Gets  Strange  Sokt  or  Pbotbction 
(By  Wlllard  Edwards) 

Washington.  January  27. — On  May  9,  1961. 
a  State  Department  employee,  reviewing  a 
proposed  apeecix  by  a  major  general,  ran  a 
firm  pencU  through  the  word,  "war."  when- 
ever It  appeared  In  the  address. 

Peeling,  perhaps,  that  the  aggrieved  general 
might  not  understand,  the  unknown  censor 
scribbled  on  the  margin: 

"War  Is  a  dirty  word." 

The  cvurent  Senate  probe  into  the  cen- 
sorship of  military  leaders  lias  disclosed 
hundreds  of  dirty  words  deemed  offensive 
by  a  group  of  low- level  State  Department 
workers  when  uttered  by  a  high-ranking  mil- 
itary officer. 

GAG     MAT     PROTECT     THOC 


[From   the  NashvUle  Banner,   Feb.  8,   1962 J 
Public   Still    Wants   Facts — Pbivilece 
^^^ax'T  Acquit  or  Gag  Accountabilitt 
The   President  and   his    Secretary   of   De- 
fense may  be  upset  by  recurring  signs  that 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  subcommittee  wUl 
not  leave  that  service  gag  imdUturbed— and 
Mr.  Kennedy's  petulant  remarks  at  his  press 
conference  yesterday  so  Indicated.    But  they 
are  far  off  base  If  they  suppose  that  Invoca- 
tion of  "Executive  prlvllere"  to  block  the  In- 
quiry  win    terminate   public   concern  about 
"who  did  what,  and  why"  in  censoring  out 
of  military  speeches  remarks  factually  criti- 
cal of  communism.    The  same  applies  to  the 
State  Department,  as  well  as  the  Pentagon. 
This  is   no  ordinary  case  of  bureaucratic 
monkey  business,  to  be  lightly  dismissed  or 
casually  whitewashed  as  a  harmless  Indiscre- 
tion.   If  the  freak  treatment  accorded  inform- 
ative   statements,    for    troop    Indoctrination 
or   otherwise,    was   the   doing    of    Individual 
Idiocy,    both    the    Senate    and    the    country 
wants  to  know  the  Identity  of  the  Individual 
thus  recklessly  assigned.     And  If  the  group 
performance  of  an  act  contemptuous  of  pub- 
lic Intelligence  was  a  dictated  "policy,"  the 
Nation    Is    properly    concerned    about    that 
policy. 


The  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcommittee, 
headed  by  Senator  John  Stennm,  Democrat, 
of  Mississippi,  plans  to  summon  these  em- 
ployees and  ask  them  why  they  klUed  entire 
speeches  and  consistently  deleted  anti-Com- 
munist or  antl-Russlan  statements. 

Both  Democratic  and  Republican  members 
of  the  subcommittee  agree  that  the  moUva- 
tlon  of  these  subordinates  holds  the  key  to 
a  pattern  of  censorship  which  has  been 
termed  "strange  and  odd"  by  Stennis. 
Stronger  terms  have  been  used  by  Senators 
In  private  conversation. 

The   names  of  the  censors  are  known  to 
the  subcommittee  but  they  may  be  protected 
from  questioning  by  Executive  order.     Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  has 
already  decreed  that  no  witness  may  Identify 
an  Individual  employee  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment's Security  Review  Agency. 
will   quiz   censors'   bosses 
The  Inquiry  will  be  resumed  next  Tuesday. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  will  testify.    Then 
the  subcommittee  will  begin  probing  the  ac- 
tual operations  of  the  censorship  system  by 
questioning   Arthur   O.   Sylvester.   Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  and 
Roger   Tubby,    Assistant  Secretary   of   State 
for  Public  Affairs. 

Both  men  supervise  the  censorship  divi- 
sions In  their  departments.  Both  are  former 
newspapermen.  Tubby  was  an  assistant 
public  relations  man  for  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 
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SmrMXi  laid  tb«  bearlnga  thus  far  have 
wtabllahcd  r*aaonable  Joatlfleattan  for  aom« 
form  at  elaartn^  mlUtur  >p— chei  but  that 
ther*  was  an  obrloua  nacd  for  Improvement 
In  exiaUng  prooaMllnea. 

WHT     THE     CAraiCIOtrSNXBST 

Sylvester  and  Tubby  will  be  asked  If  the 
censorship  branches  under  their  suijervlslon 
act  capriciously  on  their  own  or  in  accord- 

ance  with  national  policies  which  have  not 
been  made  public. 

Whatever  their  answers,  come  Indication 
of  the  thlnJting  of  the  individual  censors 
has  been  gained  from  anonymoxis  comments 
they  conuibuted  as  they  slashed  the  pro- 
posed speeches  of  military  men. 

These  were  discovered  as  marginal  com- 
menu  on  the  scripts  of  more  than  160  cen- 
sored speeches  placed  in  the  subcommittee  s 
record  during  the  first  3  days  of  hearings 

Oen  Oeorge  H  Decker,  Army  Chier  of  ataff, 
had  dlfflculty  In  getting  speech  clearances 
from  both  the  Defense  and  State  Depart- 
menu.  When  he  proposed  to  address  an  an- 
nual meeting  of  Army  chaplains  on  Janu- 
ary 30.  19«1.  the  Director  of  Security  Review. 
Defense  Department,  killed  a  long  passage 
and  offered  this  comment: 

■PorUons  of  the  speech  do  not  conform  to 
the  tt)ne  and  spirit  of  the  Inaugural  address 
I  by  President  Kennedy]  and  particuLirlv  the 
foUowlng  thought:  'Let  both  sides  explore 
what  problems  unite  us  Instead  of  belab<ir- 
Ing   those  problems  which  divide  us    " 

suBsrri'UTKs  kxnneoy  quotis 
Decker  had  planned  to  tell  the  chaphtlns 
that  stmie  VKTj  intelligent  and  articulate 
p<^ple  •  •  •  would  rather  be  Red  than 
dead  "  He  said  this  was  false  rationale, 
based  on  a  hope  that  the  Communl.n  char- 
acter was  changing 

Striking  this  nut.  the  censor  s^ibstltutcd 
several  quotations  from  the  Kennedy  ad- 
dress, stressing  "that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hard-^hlp  •  •  ••• 
In  the  cause  of  liberty 

Decker  was  again  the  target  of  censorship 
when  he  prepared  an  address  for  the  Army 
War  College  In  June  He  said  the  United 
States  was  engaged  In  a  virtual  war.  not 
peaceful  competition  with  the  Ruasl.^n.o.  that 
the  pace  of  the  cold  war  was  accelerating 
He  noted  how  the  Russians  used  mKitary 
power  as  a  pressure,  below  the  level  of  actual 
warfare,  and  said  the  United  States  could  do 
the  same. 

KHRUSHCHEV    PBOTlCTrO 

Clearance  for  the  press  was  denied  bv  the 
State  Department  censor  who  gave  this  ex- 
planation: 

"It  is  recognized  th\t  much  of  this  kind 
of  material  has  already  been  made  public  but 
it  IS  resulting  In  Increasing  u:.favirable  pub- 
licity abriad  and  is  subjecting  the  United 
States  to  moun.in;;  adverse  criticism  •  •  • 
This  particular  article.  It  Is  believed,  would 
provide  an  especially  high-level  and  authon- 
tative  »p<^kesman  for  unfriendly  propagan- 
dists to  quote  at  length  •' 

A  protective  complex  In  behalf  ,1  Russian 
Premier  Niklta  Khrushchev  was  repeated'y 
displayed  by  the  State  Department  cen.s  rs 
In  addition  to  killing  all  references  to  his 
persdiial  behavi  ,r  and  his  rldUn  th.it  he 
w  lUld  bury"  cap:'.il;sm,  :v.f\-i  ui  n;  i,:.-.  r - 
tacks  Tjpon  his  predeccss  r  Stalin  wa-  aso 
deleted 

TENOm  C\RE  rOR  Ct-BA 

Slighting  references  to  Cuba  were  banned 
A    remark    about    commun.s.'n    m    Americas 
backyard    was   stricken    with    'he   cnmmert 
"C'.iba  is  not  In  the  V  S   backyard  ai.d  resents 
bcln.;  told  so  " 

Adm.  Arleigh  Burke.  Chief  of  Nav.ii  Opera- 
tions, wrote  a  speech  for  delivery  June  4 
1961,  which  referred  to  commuiusm  as  "an 
allenl.st  phll.;sophy  that  h.i3  taken  over  *h,.;e 
countries  without  firing  a  shot.  ' 


February  12 


This  laagujige  was  stricken  and  Bnrka  In- 
structed to  call  communism  "an  «xp«ji«ian- 
'\Kt  movement  that  assigns  a  tUgb  priority  to 
nonmlUtary  means  " 

K.NOW3  HIS  nxacoKS 

Any  reference  to  tlie  antlr«llglous  char- 
acter Of  communism  were  almost  Invariably 
killed  by  the  censors.  Burke  proposed  to 
quote  the  laU-  Cardinal  Newman  as  saying 
that  "we  are  personally  responsible  for  what 
we  do — that  we  have  no  means  of  shifting 
our  responsibility  and  that  dereliction  of 
duty  Involves  punishment."  The  entire  quo- 
tation   was    stricken,    without    explanaUon. 

Particularly  odious  to  the  censors  waa  any 
mention  of  slavery  in  the  Soviet  captive 
states 

The  Word  "conflict,"  referring  to  United 
States -Russian  relations,  was  killed  from  one 
speech  with  the  instruction.  "Use  a  softer 
term.  ■ 

Mention  C)f  the  Korean  and  C"uban  Inci- 
dents as  "flasco."  was  deleted  with  the  curt 
admonition:  "See  Webster  Ha.'^co'  also 
means  action  that  comes  to  a  ridiculous  eiul  " 

The  censors  Imposed  a  (general  ban  on  uiks 
of  possible  trouble  because  of  Retl  in.lltrati.n 
la  L,io8,  S<iuth  Vietnam  Cambodi.i.  and  other 
countries  In  Asia 

"VICTOBY  ■    DUITT    WOSD.    T<  O 

"Victory"  was  another  dirty  word  to  the 
censors  and  was  usually  deleted  Almost  ail 
derogatory  adjectives  referring  to  communism 
such  as  "vicious.  '  or  "trearherous."  met  a 
similar  fate.  C  unparlsons  of  communism  to 
Hitlerl.^m  were  taboo 

Wl;en  Ml)  Oen  Wr.llnm  T  Thurman  pro- 
posed to  speak  of  the  "big  lie  propaganda 
techniques'  of  Comrnunlsta  m  a  speech  f  ir 
delivery  February  17  1B61.  the  censors  struck 
out  the  phr.i.se  with  this  reproving  :.ijt^  ■  im- 
plyh'.g  uiotlves  ■■ 


fProm    "he   Army   Times.    Feb     10.    19631 

LiTS   Err  Sci.r-M,\DE   MtzzLe 

(By  Mont«  Bourjally.  Jr  i 

The  Stennls  committee  which  is  looking 
Ipto  the  alleged  muzzling"  of  senior  mili- 
tary officers.  c(.uld  be  led  down  the  garden 
path  by  a  concern  for  details  which  doni 
reai:y  c.intribute  to  a  8/>r-tlon.  If  one  is 
needed,  of  th'  problem  of  how  to  a.-^sure 
that  military  leaders  support  clvili.m-m.ide 
p<j:icy  withrxit  compromising  their  own  per- 
sonal convict  loos 

This  hearing  generally  billri  as  nn  Inves- 
tigation which  could  dramatize  the  "great 
tlfhatf  '  bftween  coiiser\  a'lsm  ard  lUx-.'-il- 
Ism.  so  far  h<is  been  less  than  .npertacular 
And  there  Is  a  hint  that  it  will  be  turned 
Into  a  farce  in  which  an  officer,  of  one  of  the 
military  services,  becomes  a  scapegio.it  or 
hero  for  doing  his  duty  as  he  understood 
It 

There  have  been  suggesM.ns  that  what 
the  Committee  should  be  lo.,klng  into  Is 
whc'hrr  or  t-.ot  civilian  auth.  rry  h.is  any 
r'ght  t.)  control  the  public  speeches  of  gov- 
ernment employees  In  general  and  generals 
1:;    psrtlcular 

I  believe  not  only  that  clvUUn  go\ern. 
m-ntal  authority  has  this  right  but  al.-,)  'he 
duty  to  assure  that  what  Government  em- 
ployees and  military  officers  say.  whether  in 
an  official  c.puclty  or  from  a  public  loruni 
in  an  unofficial  capacity.  If  they  are  sought 
as  speakers  because  of  their  position  or 
status  as  Government  servants,  conforms  to 
the  polk;,  of  the  administration  In  power 

Government  empl.yees.  Including  millt.iry 
careerist.s.  who  cannot  accept  the  po;;oy  ,,t 
the  Government  rhey  work  for  should  quit 
If  they  feel  so  strongly  that  ihcy  cmnot 
keep  quiet  Then  they  can  talk  Uj  their 
hearts-  coiiient  If  thev  can  carry  out  'he 
policies  adopted  by  an  adnunistr.itlon  with- 
out compromi.sirig  their  personal  tjcUrfs 
even    th..ugh    they   are   not   ardent   In    their 


support   of   the   policies,   they  should    keep 
quiet. 
Senior   military    Usders   and   Oovwiunent 

officials,  by  their  very  positions,  can  be  effec- 
tive spokesmen  for  national  policy  as  enun- 
ciated by  the  administration  in  power.  If 
In  their  speeches  these  people  want  to  do 
more  than  report  on  their  stewardship,  then 
they  should  be  policy  salesmen  of  an  ap- 
proved policy. 

But  this  brings  us  to  a  very  real  "muz- 
zling '  that  Is  going  on  and  that  has  been 
Imposed  by  the  military  on  Itself.  And  here 
is  a  fit  subject  for  the  committee  to  look 
into. 

There  are  many  problem  areas  In  which 
no  solution  exists  and  where  no  policy  has 
yet  been  enunciated.  By  Defense  directive, 
there  is  permitted  Tree  and  ftill  debate  of 
possible  solutions  and  approaches  to  solu- 
tions In  these  problem  areas,  but  only  within 
the  Defense  family  '  as  one  cfflclal  puts  it. 
Such  debate  Is  not  to  be  disclosed  to  "out- 
siders," meaning  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  whom,  in  the  l(,ng  run.  every  Gov- 
ernment employee,  civilian  or  military, 
works. 

This  Is  like  the  butler  refusing  to  tell  his 
employer  why  the  stairs  sre  dirty  while  the 
U(>stairs  and  the  downstairs  maid  debate  who 
shiuld  cean  them,  or  even  worse,  his  re- 
fusal even  to  admit  they  are  dirty  unUl  ha 
decideh  the  dispute  Then  when  It  U  all  over 
und  the  upstairs  maid  cleans  them  on  her 
way  downstairs,  he  can  point  to  the  stain 
and    iu.k     "What   dlrf" 

It  seems  to  me  perfectly  proper  Ui  refuse 
to  divulire  decision.-!,  or  even  the  likely  deci- 
sion to  the  public  until  thofe  who  are  to  put 
the  decision  into  effect  (this  Is  known  as 
rp.-i;*ctln«;  a  commanders  prerogatives) 
know  wh.-\t  1'  is  And  l»  al«n  seems  to  me 
perfectly  pr-.fver  to  require  that  all  those  In 
a  fvisit;  n  to  put  dec:.«lonB  into  effect  should 
BUi^port  a  decl.«lon    when  It  Is  made. 

^'ut  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  Improper  to 
refuse  to  dl8c»js«  the  existence  of  problems 
or  the  pttentlal  M.Iution.s  to  IdentlHed  prob- 
lems on  the  (ground  that  this  will  Interfere 
with   the  developmen'  of  a  solution 

Tills  Is  exactly  contrary  to  the  entire  po- 
lltl.  al  phllnsophv  of  the  United  States  Our 
strength  allegedly  1.  in  the  knowledge  of  all 
our  r:t;/,.!.s  To  ask  them  to  present  a 
united  front  in  suf  jiort  of  policies  sbout 
which  thev  have  no  knowledge  with  respect 
either  to  alternatives  or  to  the  way  In  which 
the  p.vUry  l.s  arrived  at  Is  totalltarlanlirm 
Ye'  e.ssentlfllly  this  l.s  the  information  policy 
of  the  Defense  Department 

[Ft  .m    the   Chicago   Daily   Tribune.   Jan    25, 
HtKz    A»E    Tyi-u  AL    Piis\f>Es    CuT    Oirr    or 

SfKECIiCS 

WAsiiiNcroN  January  24  Here  are  some 
of  the  examples  of  I>efen8e  and  State  De- 
p.rtmeiit  censorship  revealed  today  by  Sen- 
ate li.vestigntors  in  que^tlonlng  Lt.  Oen. 
Ar'hur  O  Trudeau.  Army  Chief  of  Research 
and   n>  veiopmer^t 

The  dile  of  the  delivered  speech.  Its  orig- 
inal wordinkt  by  Trucieau  and  revised  word- 
lr;g  or  deletions  are  shown 

January  21.  IW\  -We  will  be  bl.x-ked 
and  harnssed  bv  the  Fabian  Socialists  and 
Communis'..  "  The  phrase  "Pahian  Social- 
ists    wa.s  deleted 

MoRF    or    rCNcoRS'    WOKK 

J.uiuary  31  do  a  Canadian  audience): 
"Your  country  and  mine  are  the  targeu  of 
worldwide  communltm  This  Is  why  we 
and  our  allPs  are  armi:;g  to  counter  the 
Communi.st  threat."  Entire  section  deleted. 
As  we  eng.ige  the  Coinm unlet."  changed 
to      Ls  we  strive  f  .r  a  real  peace  " 

Yet.  ir  our  te«'hnology  u  to  continue  to 
accelerate,  and  It  must  to  outperform  the 
Reds  "    Last  phra.se  deleted. 
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February  1:  "Locked  as  we  are  In  vital 
compeutlon  with  the  Communist."  Delete 
and  substitute:  "In  order  to  negotiate  from 
a  position  of  strength  for  peace." 

OUT  wrrH  "BtniT  vb" 
"The      Communist     conspiracy     directed 
toward    absolute,    unlvtrsal    domination    of 
the  world"  deleted. 

"Theee  totalltarlans  ir  thought  and  action 
have  clearly  stated  again  and  again  that 
their  simple,  sole,  and  utark  objective  Is  to 
bury  us"  deleted. 

Khrushchev  created  a  new  kind  of  war" 
deleted. 

"Our  ability  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
Soviet  Imperialism  will  determine  whether 
our  way  of  life  will  continue"  deleted. 

Today,  In  the  face  of  the  worldwide 
threat  of  International  communiam"  de- 
leted. 

We  must  field  new  and  improved  weapons 
systems  more  rapidly  if  we  are  to  retain  a 
military  advantage  over  the  Soviets  "  "Mili- 
tary" deleted 

HE    CAN  T    SAY     "CONGO  ' 

"Tlie  vicious  worldwide  conflict  forced 
upon  ufi."  Delete  and  substitute  "our  lives 
and  future  " 

February  17  "Faced  a5  we  are  by  the  Im- 
placable mask  of  communism  "  "Implacable" 
deleted. 

"With  Soviet  Inflltrat  en  menacing  this 
Nation"  deleted. 

March  3  "L-«t  year,  .n  the  United  Na- 
t.ons  we  witnessed  the  growth  of  a  new 
world  p.wer  group -the  so-called  neutrallFt 
or  Afro-Asian  nations  "  "Afro-Asian"  de- 
leted 

"The  record  In  the  Conp,."  "In  the  Congo- 
deleted 

Diplomatic  dealing  without  powerful 
cards  is  a  bluff  at  best'  deleted  with  this 
commetit.  "State  Depar  .meat  feels  diplo- 
macy should  not  be  c-mpared  to  a  card 
game  " 

"And  beat  the  Commu  list  challenge"  de- 
let^^d  with  Instructions  t^  Pubstltute-  "The 
threat  of  foreign  aggres6o:-R  " 

April  28     "Nothing  less  will  permit  us  to 
enierge     victorious."       "Emerge     victorious" 
de.et.  d  and  changed  to  "achieve  our  goals  " 
C  >ex!..^tence  Is  not  a  choice.     It  Is  a  f.tal 
dlse.i.se,  ■  deleted 

"The  cDtl'-al  Communlit  threat"  "Criti- 
cal" deleted 

«,/'!"*    Vv,'"^*"   '""^*    *''■   **^'»   struggle    or 
we    lose    the    world"      Last    phrase   deleted. 

.V>me  antl-communist  phrases  bv  Tru- 
deau were  al.so  censored  when  the  Elsen- 
hower admlnbtratlon  was  In  power  the  rec- 
ord dl.sc!o,ed  These  were  lew  In  number  but 
revealed  deletions  of  .uch  phra.=es  as  "I  do 
not  bellrve  that  the  .Soviets  have  relented 
In  the  slightest  In  their  determination  to 
dominate  the  world  and  to  d«troy  our  way 

In  July,  I960.  Trudeau  spoke  of  the  "grow- 
ing ConununiM  drive  In  Latin  America  In 
open    violation     of    our    Monroe    Doctrine." 

V^.^^^Tl    ^''^•"^■'"K    "^^'    open    violation" 
*  n.s  deleted 

On  Fehrur»r>-  1.  iPfio,  he  mentioned  "Khru- 
shchev, Challenge"  "Khrushchev"  was 
deleted   and   "Communis"  substituted. 
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frequenUy  wondered  why  he  had  been  barred 
from^uslng  such  phrases  as  "world  oommu- 
"«m    and  "the  Communist  challenge." 

M'MAMABa  BAia  MAMas 

More  than  60  of  Trudeau's  speeches  In  1D61 
were  placed  in  the  record.  They  showed 
copious  deletions,  mainly  ordered  by  the 
State  Department,  of  passages  and  phraaes 
referring  m  strong  terms  to  the  threat  of 
international  communism  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Chairman  Johw  Sttknis.  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi,  said  the  State  Department  cen- 
sors would  be  called  for  questioning.  Earlier 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
had  issued  an  order  prohibiting  military  wit- 
nesses  from  Identifying  individual  censors 
in  the  Pentagon.  But  these  are  known  to 
the  subcommittee  and  will  also  be  called  it 
was  announced. 
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I  From   the   Chicago  Tribune.  Jan.  25.    1982) 
Pa.okeo  DELrriON   Iwvolvis  Word    •Comvtj- 

NIST  ■ 

(By  Wllllard  Edwards) 
Was-hincton.  January  24  —The  motivation 
o     unidentified    low-leVe,   State   I^pmmint 
r  nV      /■        °  ^"'  Bntl-Communist  statements 

^he.M    '^r''''''*    ^y    '^^"^"y    l^'^ders.    drew 

> he  attention  of  Senate  Investigators  tlodav 

of  n.?r'\^^^^'^  °  Trudeau.  Army  Chief 
Chi^f  rf^  *""*  Development  and  former 
Arl  H  o  '■"'^  Intelligence  told  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  that  he  had 
CVIII 139 


CALLS  rr  vTHT  valuable 
President  Kennedy,  meanwhile,  said  at 
his  press  conference  that  he  had  no  Inclina- 
tion to  modify  the  censorship  system  as  sug- 
gested by  former  President  Elsenhower  yes- 
terday. ' 

Kis-nhowsr  was  entitled  to  his  opinion 
the  President  said,  but  he  regarded  the  pres-' 
ent  system  as  very  valuable  in  providing 
"guidance"  for  military  men  when  they  make 
speeches  on  foreign  policy  and  other  sensi- 
tive ifsues. 

Kennedy  said  his  own  speeches  on  foreign 
policy  were  reviewed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. In  a  large  government,  this  coordina- 
tion was  essential,  he  said,  when  extremely 
important  and  sensitive  questions  were  un- 
der discussion.  He  urged  support  of  the 
views  of  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer.  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Adm 
Arlelgh  Btirke.  former  Chief  of  Naval  Onera- 
tlon.";. 

Lemnitzer  told  the  subcommittee  that  he 
found  the  coordination  process  very  helpful 
He  conceded  that  he  had  encountered  no 
cemorshlp  difficulties  in  the  11  speeches  he 
delivered  in  1961. 

Whether  It  was  his  high  office  and  prestige 
or  his  shying  away  from  controversial  ques- 
tions,   he   couldn-t   say.     He   had    spoken    of 
the  threat  of  international  communism  only 
as  it  related  to  military  needs,  he  remarked 
Senator  Sthom  Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina 
read  Lemnitzer  a  number  of  the  antl-Com- 
munlst     phrases     deleted     from     Trudeau's 
speeches,  without  Identifying  them  as  such 
and   asked   him    if   they   were   ob'ectionable' 
Lemnitzer  said  they  were  not.     He  eventually 
guessed  what  Thusmond  was  doing  and  sug- 
gested   that    he    could    not   answer    without 
hearing  the  entire  speeches. 

The  record  disclosed  some  State  Depart- 
ment explanations  for  the  censored  phrases. 

WHT  .NO  WORLD  COMMUNISM 

In  cutting  out  one  long  passage  from  a 
Trudeau  speech  which  spoke  of  the  enslave- 
ment  of  one-third  of  the  world's  peoples  in 
the  chains  of  world  communism,  the  un- 
known employee  noted: 

"We   want   to  discourage   the   term  'world 
communism.'      It    sounds    very    pessimistic 
and  also,  to  some,  pleasantly  International 
like  the  United  Nations  " 

Subcommittee  members  Joined  In  describ- 
ing this  type  of  censorship  as  odd,  strange 
and  remarkable.  They  were  interested  In 
the  deletion  from  a  Trudeau  speech  of 
March  9.  1961,  of  the  phrase,  "steady  advance 
of  communism  for  over  a  century— and  it 
still  remains  unchecked  as  no  successful 
counterforce  has  been  adequately  developed." 
The  State  Department  censor  corrected 
the  manuscript  to  read,  "steady  advance  of 
Slno-Sovlet  communism  •  •  •••  and  added 
this  comment : 

"It  is  only  the  externally  aggressive  type 
[Slno-SovletJ  which  the  United  SUtes  Is 
committed  to  check." 


ALWAYS  flUfPUKTM  POLICT 

THWMONB  remarked  that  this  statement 
^  some  unknown  subordinate  in  the  State 
»P«tinent-  stated  a  policy  that  the  United 
states  was  not  committed  to  check  any  form 
Of  ttimmunlsm  except  the  Slno-SoTlet  brand 
Are  we  against  checking  the  Internal 
threat  of  communism  which,  according  to 
as£^""  ^°°^^'  °*  *^*  ^^^  **  »«*7  real?"  he 

Trudeau  told  the  subcommittee  that  he 
had  always  supported  national  policy  In  his 

ment%.^'*r^-  '^^""  "^  ~  Govern- 
ment directive,  to  his  knowledge,  he  said 
which  prohibited  members  of  the  Defense' 
Establishment  from  "speaking  out  clearlv 
and   forthrlghtly  against  communism." 

MARX.   LENIN   TKNETS  OUT 

He  noted  the  proposed  deletion  from  one 
of  his  speeches  of  the  statement  that  "the 
tenets  of  Marx  and  Engels  and  Lenin  are 
as  firm  a  part  of  the  Communist  doctrine 
as  when  they  were  announced  " 

♦>,^!v.''*^°'"  ^^'^  ^^^  statement  was  untrue 
that  the  Communists  have  "Jettisoned  many 
of  these  tenets."  "«":r 

In    this  case,   since   the  deletion  was   not 
mandatory,  Trudeau  said  he  disregarded  the 
suggestion.     But  he  followed  most  of  them 
he  conceded. 

"My  staff  and  I  wondered  about  the  moti- 
vation involved,"  he  testified.  "But  a  soldier 
does  not  question  the  policies  and  decisions 
of  nlgher  governmental  authority. 

"I  know  of  no  military  officer  who  ques- 
tions the  historically  accepted  principle  of 
civilian  control  of  the  military,  or  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
higher  officials  to  review,  for  policy  and  pro- 
priety, the  statements  of  mlUtary  rookes- 
men."  j    -^     «• 

pattzhn  is  inconsistent 
Trudeau  expressed  resentment  of  what  he 
called  "attempts  to  downgrade  the  military" 
by  accusing  officers  of  lack  of  knowledge  of 
International  affairs.  He  did  not  mention  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  Senator  J  w 
FuLBRicHT,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  which 
declared  that  military  men  lacked  the  back- 
ground to  speak  publicly  on  matters  which 
were  not  purely  military. 

Thepattern  of  censorship  was  Inconsist- 
ent, Trudeau  said.  Phrases  deleted  In  one 
speech  would  be  permitted  In  another. 

"Let  them  spell  out  the  rules  for  us  "  he 
suggested.  "If  It  Is  anathema  In  this  coun- 
try to  talk  of  the  threat  of  world  commu- 
nism, they  should  teU  us  so.  and  not  rely  on 
the  personal  opinion  of  some  subordinate 
who  may  have  some  shade  of  motivation  un- 
known to  us." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News 

Feb, 7,  19621 

Secrittart     Still      Sats      "No"— McNamar\ 

Could  Get  Censors  Orr  Hook 


(By  Jim  G.  Lucas) 
The  Pentagon's  14  beleaguered  censors- 
Including  11  decorated  combat  officers- 
could  get  off  the  hook  If  their  boss,  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara,  would  let 
them  talk. 

But  as  of  today.  Mr.  McNamara  says  they 
cant.  He  has  issued  written  orders  against 
their  telling  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee, in  its  "muzzling"  p  obe.  who 
made  specific  deletions  and  why. 

The  committee  says  they  must  make 
Identifications,  unless  Mr.  McNamara  claims 
executive  privilege,  a  step  he  says  he  is  loath 
to  take.  A  second  "peace  conference"  col- 
lapsed yesterday,  and  Committee  Chairman 
JOHN  C.  STKNNis  Said  there  woiUd  be  no 
more  public  hearings  unUl  the  deadlock  is 
broken. 

However,  Senator  Stennis  called  a  secret 
meeting  of  his  subcommittee  today  to  dis- 
cuss future  pnxedure. 


:  i 
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Meanwhile.  It  was  learned.  Mr.  McNamara 
gave  the  committee  additional  Information 
ahowlng  bla  own  men  actually  bed  cenaored 
only  8  of  107  military  epeechee  now  In  the 
committee  record.  Moreover,  most  of  thoee 
changes  were  either  ordered  or  strongly  sug- 
gested by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Defense  Director  of  Besearch  and  Develop- 
ment. Dr.   Harold  Brown. 

Another  31  censorship  Jobs  were  completed 
by  the  Army.  Navy  or  Air  Force  before 
speeches  were  referred  "upetalrs."  The  re- 
maining 128  were  simply  marked  "State  De- 
partment." indicating  censorship  the'e.  De- 
fense censors,  who  worked  all  Monday  nli?ht 
on  the  Job,  did  not  attempt  to  give  reasons 
for  State  Department  actions. 

Mr.  McNdmara  had  his  cenaors  take  the 
187  speeches  already  In  evidence  and  show 
by  pencil  notation  the  department  or  agency 
making  the  deletion;  the  reason,  where 
known;  and  the  policy  or  regulation  callltii? 
for  It. 

The  Secretary  obviously  hoped  this  would 
avoid  a  showdown  with  the  committee 

rwKHi'T-szvxM  spcxcaxs 

Of  the  censored  speeches.  27  were  written 
for  Lieut.  Oen  Arthur  G.  Trudeau.  Army 
Research  Chief,  who  recently  testlfled  he 
wondered  about  the  censors'  motivation  In 
some  cases.  The  big  book  now  shows  the 
State  Department  struck  from  General  Tru- 
deau's  many  speeches  all  refe  ences  to  a 
possible  U3.  •victory"  over  communi.sm 
No  reason  was  given. 

Defense  censors  partly  rewrote  a  1961 
speech  by  Air  Force  Oen.  Thomas  D  White 
In  which  he  decried  thoee  "who  would  re- 
treat from  nuclear  strategy  and  8t<irt  re- 
constructing our  so-called  conventional 
forces  on  an  enormous  scale." 

The  Army  objected  to  that  as  Inaccurate. 
fearing  it  might  be  'Included  by  implica- 
tion" in  General  Whites  Indictment  One 
of  thoee  objecting  to  White's  speech  could 
have  been  General  Trudeau.  an  active  pro- 
ponent of  an  Increased  conventional  warfae 
capability 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  Army  Brig. 
Oen.  Harold  H  Shaller.  commander  of  the 
Columbus.  O..  General  Depot,  wanted  to  re- 
fer Jokingly  to  "gray-headed  "  faculty  mem- 
bers and  ■  wlsened  old  seniors"  In  an  address 
at  Ohio  State  University  last  fall.  The  De- 
fense censor  deleted  It  as  "too  flip."  The 
censor  was  not  Identified. 


SMALL     BUSINESS    INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President. 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  undoubt- 
edly been  aware  of  the  fact  that  small 
business  investment  companies,  licensed 
and  operating  under  the  Smalf  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  have  been  the 
subject  of  increasing  attention,  both  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  around  the  country,  in 
recent  months.  The  Interest  shown  in 
these  companies  has  followed,  quite  nat- 
urally. I  think,  the  tremendous  growth 
and  expansion  experienced  by  this  new 
investment  medium  during  the  last  year. 
I  am  frank  to  admit  that  the  protjress 
being  made  by  SBA  in  making  available 
equity  capital  and  long-term  credit  to 
small  business  has  far  exceeded  my  orig- 
inal expectations. 

According  to  the  latest  available 
figures,  there  are  some  481  licensed  small 
business  investment  companies  now  op- 
erating in  every  State  of  the  Union  plus 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
When  compared  with  the  175  companies 
licensed  at  the  end  of  1960.  it  is  obvious 


that  about  two -thirds  of  the  total  num- 
ber of   companies   have    been    licensed 
during  the  past  12  or  13  months.    In  ad- 
dition, at  the  end  of  1960,  fewer  than 
800   businesses  had   received   long-term 
financing   from   small    business    invest- 
ment companies.    According  to  the  latest 
available  figures,  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  have  now  made  more 
than  2.500  commitments  to  small  busi- 
nesses for  a  total  of  $116.5  million.     I 
might  add  that  these  figures  are  based 
on  reports  made  by  the  small  business 
investment  companies  to  SBA   in  Sep- 
tember of  last  year      If  up-to-date  fig- 
ures were  available.  I  am  sure  that  these 
figures  would  be  increa.sed  substantially. 
In  terms  of  capital  actually  available  for 
mvt\stments  in  or  loans  to  growing  small 
bu.sinesses.  this  program  has  generated 
more  than  $440  million     An  interesting 
thing  about  this,  too.  and  the  one  thing 
that  I  think  can  be  pointed  to  above  all 
others  to  indicate  .some  moa-sure  of  .suc- 
cess in   this   program,   is  the   fact   that 
there  are  about  $7  in  private  capital  for 
every  dollar  of  Federal  funds     Many  of 
us  will  recall  that  when  the  Small  Bu.si- 
ne.ss  Investment  Act  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate in  1958.  it  was  generally  felt  that,  if 
this   act   would   generate   $1    of   private 
capital    for    every    $2    of    Government 
money,  we  would  have  a  successful  pro- 
gram     A.s  is  the  case  with  so  many  pro- 
sres.sive  programus    I   think  many  of  us 
had   a   tendency   to   underestimate    the 
confidence  which   the   American   public 
would  place  in  a  .sound  Federal  program 
designed  to  solve  a  basic  problem  in  our 
economy 

c»f  course,  the  basic  problem  which 
thf  Small  Business  Investment  Act  was 
ck'ciignpd  to  solve  wa.s  the  so-called  equity 
sap.  Prior  to  1958.  it  had  been  long 
accepted  that  small  businesses  were 
.severely  handicapped  by  the  unavail- 
ability of  long-term  credit  and  equity 
capital  There  were  several  economic 
facts  of  life  which  lay  at  the  roots  of  the 
problem  In  the  matter  of  long-term 
credit,  of  course,  there  simply  was  no 
source  from  which  small  business  could 
obtain  this  type  credit  on  reasonable 
terms.  As  for  equity  capital,  the  prob- 
lem was  a  httle  more  complicated 
There  were  rare  occasions  when  a  small 
business,  in  need  of  eq',.lty  capital,  was 
successful  in  offering  its  stock  to  the 
public.  Where  the  amount  needed  was 
less  than  $1  million,  however,  the  cost  of 
such  a  public  ofTering  was  usually  pro- 
hibitive And  even  where  the  need  ex- 
ceeded $1  million,  it  wa.s  not  unusual 
that  factors  such  as  the  lack  of  sufficient 
operating  experience  of  the  business  or 
the  fact  that  market  conditions  were  not 
always  favorable  when  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional capital  arose,  made  a  public 
offering  inadvisable 

There  were  innumerable  ca.ses.  also, 
where  a  small  basiness  had  been  able  to 
make  a  succe.ssful  public  offe.  ing  of  its 
stock,  but  found  itself  after  a  .short  time 
in  need  of  additional  capital  at  a  time 
when  its  st<H:k  was  not  in  style  on  the 
public  market  Oddly  enough,  the  need 
for  this  type  of  followup  capital  was 
often  more  acute  and  more  difficult  to 
meet  than  was  the  need  for  initial  growth 
capital  for  small  businesses. 


These  were  the  problems  to  which  the 
Congress  addressed  Itself  in  passing  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 
Following  the  passage  of  that  act. 
there  was  a  period  during  which  its  im- 
plementation by  SBA  was  slow  and  cau- 
tious, and  this  met  with  general  approval 
by  all  who  were  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program.  We  knew  that  this 
was  an  experimental  program,  and  de- 
liberate caution  is  always  a  neces<iity  in 
any  experiment.  However,  after  2  years 
of  very  little  progress.  In  1960  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
Senate  conducted  a  field  study  of  the 
program  and  held  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton on  two  occasions.  As  a  result,  rec- 
ommendations for  Improved  adminis- 
tration and  legislative  changes  were 
made  by  the  committee,  most  of  which 
wore  adopted  by  SBA.  and  by  the  Con- 
ure-.s  last  year  in  the  passage  of  the 
Small  Busine.ss  Investment  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1961 

Undoubtedly,    the   committee's   study 
in   1960  and   the  support  ,jiven  by  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  its  recommen- 
dations, together  with  the  aggressive  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  by  SBA  during 
the  last   year,   have  accounted  for  the 
expanding  development  of  this  new  in- 
vestment industry.     I  know  that  many 
of  you  have  shared  with  me  the  feeling 
that  we  should  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  there  would  be  a  sufficient  numt>er 
of  SBICs  operating,  and  a  sufficient  vol- 
ume of  loans  and  investments  by  them 
to  provide  a  ba.sis  from  which  we  could 
determine  just   what   has  been  accom- 
plished  toward   solving   the  equity  gap 
problem  of  our  economy.    In  my  opinion 
and  in  the  opinion  of  my  distinguished 
fellow    members    of    the    Senate    Small 
Business  Committee,  that  time  has  come 
With  this  In  mind,  the  committee  has 
undertaken  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
operations  of  the  small  business  invest- 
ment  companies.     The   committee   has 
sent  to  every  licensed  small  business  in- 
vestment company   a  questionnaire  in- 
quiring primarily  into  the  investment  ac- 
tivity of  the  company      We  are  seeking 
to  determine  precisely  what  type  of  loans 
and  investments  are  being  made  to  small 
business,    the   dollar    amount    of   these 
transactions,  the  type  and  size  of  small 
businesses  receiving  assistance,  the  cost 
to  the  small  businesses  of  such  assistance 
as  is  being  provided  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,   the  extent  to  which  any 
small  business  investment  company  has 
obtained  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
its  small  business  clients.     With  regard 
to  this  last  item,  we  have  found  so  far 
that  one  of  the  most  frequent  reasons 
given  by  small  businessmen  for  not  wish- 
ing to  deal  with  a  small  business  Invest- 
ment company  is  a  reluctance  to  part 
with  sole  ownership  of  the  business.    In 
my  opinion  this  is  one  area  which  might 
very  well  provide  fertile  ground  for  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  the  small 
businessmen  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
among  Members  of  Congress.     It  may  be 
that  during  the  first  few  years  of  this 
program's  existence,  small  business  in- 
vestment   companies    have    traded    too 
hard   with   their  small  business  clients 
in    this    respect.     If    there    have    been 
abuses,  of  course,  this  is  one  of  the  things 
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that  we  will  want  to  discover.    Let  me 
hasten  to  add.  however,  that  after  all.  the 
i:.all  business  investment  companies  are 
private  investment  fii-ms.  and  they  deal 
nt  arm's  length  with  their  small  business 
cl.ents.     It  would  seem  only  natural  to 
me  that,  in  the  beginning  a  relatively 
f-w    companies,   operating    in    an    area 
where  the  demand  for  their  service  far 
e.xcoedfd    the    supply     may    have    been 
able  to  strike  a  hare   bargain  in  their 
n'  gotiations.     However,  it  seems  equally 
lot;;cal  to  assume  that  as  more  and  more 
companies  arc  licensed,  and  as  competi- 
tion  among   them   increases,  we  should 
find  the  terms  of  their  bargains  becom- 
ing more  and  more  l.beral.     As  I  have 
said,  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  things 
that   the   Small   Business   Committee   is 
looking  into. 

An  important  part  of  the  study  being 
made  by  the  committee,  as  I  announced 
several  weeks  ago.  will  be  a  series  of 
h<arings  in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, at  which  we  expect  to  receive  testi- 
mony from  representatives  of  the  small 
bu.sine.ss  investment  company  industry. 
small  busine.ssmen  who  have  dealt  with 
the  small  business  investment  companies, 
representatives  of  the  investment  bank- 
ing community,  and  from  SBA  personnel 
in  some  of  the  regional  offices  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
program. 

I  am  pleased  to  announced  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Oregon   (Mr.  Morsi).  who  is   the 
chairman  of  the  Financing  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, and  who  has  always  been  one  of 
the  most  active  and  tireless  members  of 
that  committee,  has  agreed  to  conduct 
the    first   of   .several   hearings    that   are 
p:anned.    This  will  be  in  his  own  State  of 
Oregon  at  Portland  on  the  24th  of  this 
month.     I  am  confident   that  this  first 
session  of  the  committee's  hearings  will 
provide  us  with  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion on  how  this  program  Is  operating  out 
in  the  far  western  section  of  the  country. 
Following  the  hearings  in  Portland,  we 
e.xpect  to  move  rather  quickly  to  Chi- 
cago for  a  1-day  hearing  on  February  26. 
after  which  we  plan  to  rest  up  a  bit  be- 
fore moving  to  Miami  during  the  later 
part  cf  March  and  then  return  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  final  session. 

While  I  expect  to  preside  at  the  Chi- 
ca^'o  hearing,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  SmathersI.  whose  efforts  on  behalf 
of  small   business  in  America   are  well 
known,   and  who  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction  as   the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Procurement  of  the  Small 
Business   Committee,    will    conduct    the 
hoanngs  in  ^'iami.     I  know  that  much 
valuable    information    will    be    obtained 
from   a   review  of   the   numerous  smaU 
business    investment    companies    which 
are  licensed  and  operating  in  his  State 
of  Florida  and  in  the  surrounding  area 
I  regret  that  my  di.stinpuished  colleagues 
from  Oregon  and  Florida  are  not  able  to 
be  present  here  today.    In  their  absence 
however,    they    have    requested    that    I 
submit    for   the   record   brief   statments 
which,  were  they  able  to  be  here,  they 
would  deliver  in  person  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  statements  by  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr 
Morse],  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  fMr.  Smathers],  be  printed 
following  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STATEStlKT     OF     SlNATOK     MoRSE 

I  am  happy   to  associate  mvself  with  the 
remarks   of    the    distinguished    chairman   of 
the    Select    Committee    on    Small    Business. 
As  chairman  of  the  Financing  Subcommit- 
tee  of   the  committee.   I   have   shared   with 
him   for   quite  some   time   the   hope    that   It 
would  not  be  too  long  before  a  comprehen- 
sive appraisal  of  the  activities  of  the  small 
business    Investment    comp.inles    would    be 
possible.     The   program    under   which    these 
companies    are    licensed    constitutes,   in   my 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  courageous  experi- 
ments ever  undertaken  by  this  Government. 
Unquestionably,    the   action    of   Congress   In 
passing  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of   1958  was  founded  upon  voluminous  and 
uncontroverted  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
a  so-called  equity  gap  insofar  as  small  busi- 
ness    was     concerned.     The     fact     remains, 
however,    that    Congress    was    plowing    new 
ground    In    creating    this    new    Investment 
medium.     I    have    been     generally     pleased 
with    the   information    that   I   have  received 
concerning       these       companies.     Although 
some  criticism  of  the  program  has  come  to 
my    attention,    by    and    large    the   reports    I 
have  received   have  been  favorable.     As  the 
Senator    from    Alabama    has    said,   the    pur- 
pose of  the  planned  hearings  will  be  to  de- 
termine   Just    what    kind    of   Job   these   new 
investment  firms  are  doing  in  meeting  the 
credit   and    capital    demands   of   small   busi- 
ness. 

I  am  highly  pleased  with   the  decision  of 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Small 
Business   Committee   to    undertake    this   re- 
view of  the  small  business  Investment  com- 
pTPies.    I  am  especially  pleased  and  honored 
by  the  request  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
that  I  conduct  the  first  of  this  scries  of  hear- 
ings at  Portland  In  my  home  State  on  Feb- 
ruary 24      I  am   happy  to  have  this  opnor- 
tunlty    to    Join    with    him    In    making    this 
announcement  of  the  committee's  plans      I 
know  that  there  are  five  small  business  In- 
vestment companies  licensed  and  operaUng 
in  my  State,  and  a  number  of  others  In  Cali- 
fornia and  the  surrounding  States.     Over  90 
percent  of  the  business  firms  In  my  section  of 
the  country,  as  In  most  other  sections,   are 
small  businesses.     The  demand  for  long-term 
credit  and  growth  capital  by  these  firms  has 
always  been  high.    However.  I  think  It  mleht 
be  well  to  remember  at  thu  point  that,  while 
the    primary    purpose   of   thU   program    was 
to  solve  the  credit  and  capital  needs  of  In- 
dividual  small  firms,  a  very   Important  by- 
product  was   to   be    the   vigor   and  strength 
that  would  be  added  to  the  general  economy 
by  allowing   these  small  firms  to  grow    ex- 
pand and  prosper.     The  failure  of  our  econ- 
omy,   prior    to    1958.    to   provide    the   means 
whereby  this  type  of  credit  and  capital  could 
be  obtained,  served  as  an  artificial  brake  on 
economic   growth   and    prevented   the   most 
efficient   allocation    of  capitsd   resources. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that.  In  my 
opinion,  the  study  which  the  Small  Business 
Committee  Is  undertaking  will  not  only  de- 
termine for  us  how  well  the  credit  and  cap- 
ital needs  of  small  b-islnefses  are  being  met, 
but  we  shall  also  determine  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  this  program  to  the  economic 
growth  of  America — a  matter  of  such  vital 
importance  In  these  days. 
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Statement  of  Senator  Smathers 
It  lE  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  Join  with  the 
Ssnator  from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  In  announcing  the  plans  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  to  review 
the  manner  in  which  small  business  invest- 


ment companies  have  been  operating  under 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pro- 
c\irement  of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mlttee.  I  have  come  to  know  firsthand  the 
problem  faced  by  small  firms  in  need  of 
additional  capital.  parUcularly  smaU  manu- 
factxirlng  firms  which  sell  their  products  to 
the  Government  as  well  as  to  the  public 
generally.  There  is  no  greater  frustration 
within  the  American  free-enterprise  econ- 
omy than  that  resulting  from  the  Inability 
of  small  concerns  to  obtain  the  capital  nec- 
essary to  realize  a  clearly  Indicated  growth 
potential. 

I  recall,  that,  when  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  was  before  the  Senate  in  1958 
the  record  compiled  by  the  Small   Business 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  confirmed  that  the  great- 
est need  for  growth  capital  was  found  among 
small  manufacturing  firms.    Now.  this  Is  not 
to  say.  of  course,  that  there  are  not  a  great 
many    small    firms    operating    In    the    retail 
wholesale,  or  service  fields  that  have  growth 
potential  and  thereby  a  need  for  additional 
capital.    Nevertheless,  the  evidence  was  clear 
that  the  greatest  need  was  in  manufacturing 
In  my  opinion,  the  forthcoming  ttudy  by  the 
committee,  through  examlnlrg  firsthand  the 
investment   activity  of  the   SBICs,  will   de- 
termine for  us  precisely  the   types  of  small 
firms  which  have  applied  to  these  comnaniea 
for  help.    This  Information  will  doubtless  be 
of  great  value  to  the  Congreas  In  determining 
wnether  or  not  legislative  changes  are  nec- 
essary. 

There  Is  one  other  thing.  I  think,  that  we 
will  went  to  learn  about  this  program,  and 
that  Is  the  general  effect  upon  the  economy 
of  tne  area  within  which  a  tmaU  firm,  that 
has  dealt  with  a  small  business  Investment 
company,  operates.    Con-jress  wlrely  provided 
In   the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  that 
the    financial    assistance    provided    by    these 
companies  should  not  result  In  a  substantial 
Increase  of  unemployment  In  any  area  of  the 
country.      I    think    that    we   shall    certainly 
want  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  whether  this 
provision  has  been  complied  with.    But  other 
than  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  cri- 
terion upon  which  to  determine  the  succeu 
or  failure  of  the  program  will  be  the  general 
effect  upon  the  economic  life  of  those  com- 
munities   Into    which    SBIC    assistance    has 
gone.      What    Job    opportunities    have    been 
provided?    What  payrolls  have  been  provided 
or   saved    through    supplying    the    necessary 
capital  or  credit  to  sustain  a  small  business 
concern?     The   answers    to    these   questions 
will   be   a    true    measure   of    the   success   of 
this  program. 

I  look  forward  with  enthusiafm  to  the 
hearings  which  I  shall  conduct  In  Miami  on 
the  2»th  and  30th  of  March.  There  are  21 
small  business  Investment  companies  U- 
censed  in  my  State  of  Plortda.  more  than 
In  any  other  southeaftem  SUte.  It  will 
come  as  no  surprise  when  I  say  that  I  am 
particularly  Intere.'ted  In  reviewing  the  ac- 
tivities of  these  21  companies.  Prom  the 
reports  that  I  have  received,  these  companies 
are  generally  doing  a  good  Job  for  small  busi- 
ness In  Florida.  It  will  be  our  purpoee  to 
determine  whether  further  Improvement  can 
be  made. 

At  the  Miami  hearings,  we  expect  to  have 
as  witnesses  representatives  of  the  small 
business  Investment  company  Industry  both 
from  the  southeastern  and  southwestern 
sections  of  the  country.  We  hope  to  get  a 
complete  picture  of  the  program  as  it  Is 
being  operated  within  this  area.  In  addition, 
we  expect  to  receive  testimony  from  SBA 
officials  and  small  businessmen  who  have  had 
occasion  to  deal  with  a  small  business  invest- 
ment company.  I  know  that  the  Information 
we  receive  wUl  enable  the  Congress  to  see 
what  this  program  has  done  for  small  busi- 
ness, and  what  may  be  necessary  to  steer  Its 
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future  course   In  line  With   the  original    In- 
tent of  the  act. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  appreciated  very  much  this  oppor- 
tunity to  Inform  the  Senate  of  the  work 
being  carried  on  by  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  In  regard  to  small 
business  Investment  companies.  When 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  was 
passed  in  1958.  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
Congress  had  made  a  giant  step  for- 
ward in  its  never-ending  struggle  to  solve 
the  many  problems  of  the  American 
small  busine.ssman.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  study  undertaken  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  serve  to  confirm  that 
opinion 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY 
FEBRUARY   15,   1962 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Thursday,  February  15 

The  motion  was  agreed   to     and    'at 
3  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p  m  >  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previou.sly 
entered,    until    Thursday,    February    15 
1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian 


ill 


NOMIN.ATTONS 

Executive  nominations  ^^'^^•.v^<^  Sy  the 
Senate  Frbruary  12.  1962 

V  S     .\TTf)llNrY 

Edward  L  Shaheen,  of  LoulaUiia.  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  tiie  western  district  of 
Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4  yearn,  vice  T 
Pltzhujjh  W!l.<5.  n 

In  thb  Armt 

The  Army  Nitlonal  Guard  of  the  Uiilt<xl 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
aa  Reserve  rommlasloned  offlcers  of  the 
Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10 
United  States  Cfxle  sections  593 1  .t  i  and 
3392 

To  be  rnaior  ijeneral 

Brig    Gen    George  Justus  Hearn    029511I 
To  be  brigadier  geyirral.i 

Col.  Lyle  Everett  Buchanan,  Ol(X)0717. 
Adjutant  General's  CorpM* 

Col  Paul  Leonard  Klelver,  0397818  Adju- 
tant Oenen's  Corps 

Col  Roy  Elcanah  Thompson.  0380841,  Ad- 
jutant Generals  Corpe 

The  Army  National  Ou.ird  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
aa  Reserve  commissioned  offlcers  of  the 
Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  593iai  and 
3385; 

To  '^e  rnajor  generalx 

Brig    Gen    William  John   Lan^e.  Ol  175483 
Brig       Gen        Henry      William      McMillan, 
0323208 

Brig    Oen    Weston  H    Willis,  0289949 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Ct>l    Glenn  Charles  Ames,  0328307,  Armor 
Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  Sams  Bishop.  0403642 
Col     Wilbur    Henry    Prlcke.    0340397,    Ar- 
tillery 

MaJ    Gen    Henry  Vance  Graham.  0398163 
Col.   Jack   Guest   Johnson   0370102.    Signal 
Corps. 

Col.  Howard  Slamuel  McGee,  0387469. 
.\rtillery 

Col.  Luther  Elmer  Orrlck,  0367391.  Artil- 
lery 

Col.  James  DeWltt  Scott,  0381931,  Armor. 
Col.  Max  Henry  Specht,  0383S75.  ArtUlery. 


Col       Herbert     Owen      Warden.      0293295. 

Artillery 

Col.  Charles  AusUn  WllUa,  0357988,  Ar- 
tillery 

The  offlcers  named  herein  for  proniotlon 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
Sta'es   Oxle.   sectl-ms    593(a)    and    3384 

To  ^e  rnajor  generais 

Brlii       Oen       Chester      PUgrlm      Hitrtfnrd 
O2Hd.l90 

Brig      C'ren      Herbert     Russell     Mf>rss      Jr 
02y3333 

Bri^        Oen        Cooper       Burne't       KhiKle* 
OJ58rt.S« 

To   he    brigadier  genr-raU 

Col      Wi.lMm     Henry     Brtumer      O2201J7a 
Inf.intry 

Col  Phillips  I.el<ind  B..yd.  Q2301 17,  Medirnl 
Cnrr-. 

Col       Edward      Ste,)hen8      Braiilg.iii       Jr 
0325381     ArtlUerv 

Col.  Joseph  Hall  BMch.in.ir!  O407996 
ArtUlery 

Cil  C'KsUis  I."Ui.'»  Caraganl-H  O30«9«5 
.\rin  T 

Col    John  Peter  Cnnr^.r    041M75    Infantry 

Co!  Felix  .Mb.Tt  D.ivl.'^  0466269  Corps  of 
Eiiicineers 

Col    Carl  Jens  Dueser,  O300«55    Infantry 

(■  >1  tienver  Woodrow  Meacham,  0314699 
.\rtiKery 

C'!  Franklin  I.ewu-i  Orth,  0307198.  Infan- 
trv 

C  .1  Cirl  Curtis  S.ial,  0923083  Transpor 
tatK>n  C'orp>6 

Col.  Myrun  Jewell  Tremiine,  UJJt!516, 
Medical  Corps 

Col.  Lawrence  Grant  Treece,  0291041 
Corps  of  Engineers 

Col  J  )hn  Edward  Vance  02293.12  r  ,rp.s 
of  Engineern 

Col    Louis   B'.irton   Wolf    cr38TiXi2     Armor 

Col  Spurgeon  Brown  Wuerteribergf  r. 
0295174,  Artillery. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

ExtcuLive  nominatiun.s  conflrint'd  by 
th.'  Sonate  February  12,  1962 

Intcx.stati:    Co.vjMtRrt    Commls-si  >«jr« 

Kenne'h  H  Tukjgle  of  Kentucky  to  be 
Interstate  Commer'"e  Commissioner  It  the 
term  of  7  years  expiring   December  31     1968 

Coast    and    CiBoDmc    SriviT 
Subject  to  qualifications   provided   by  law 
the    following    for    perm.Anent    appointment 
to    the    grade    Indl'ited    In    tlie    Coast    and 
Oe'xletif  Survey 

To  be  eniigna 
Donald  Olen  Popejoy 
Harold  Neill  Estes.  Jr 
Robert  .\nthony  Ganse 
r;.    m.i^  P  itrlck  Olimore 
1'    ■ !  i:.d  Lee  Lerh 
Daniel  Dlgnan  Sweeney 
Herbert  'Lee  Mansbrld^e 

US     Coast    CiiAao 

Rear  Adm  Edwin  J  Roland,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Commandant  of  the  U  S  Coast  Guard 
with  the  rank  of  vice  admiral 

The  following  US  Coast  Guard  officers  for 
promotion  to  the  permanent  rank  indicated 
In  the  US   Coast  Guard 

To  be  rear  admirals 

Capt  William  D   Shields 
Capt   Richard  D   Schmldtman 
Capt.  WUlard  J   Smith 

FKOnaAL    Maritimk  Commission 
James    V     Day,    of    Maine,    to    be    Federal 
Maritime  Commissioner  fcM-  the  term  expir- 
ing June  30.  1965. 

John  3  Patterson,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  term  ex- 
piring June  30.  1902. 


A.shton  Barrett,  of  Ml.ulsslppl.  to  be  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  term  ex- 
piring June  30.  19«3 

TTiomaa  S  Stakem.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Maritime  C<.inunls«iuner  for  the  term  ex- 
piring June  30,  rj64 

John  Harllee  ..f  the  District  of  Columbia. 
to  be  Federal  Maritime  Commlsaloner  for  the 
term  cxplrlnK  June  30    1985 

U  S     A«MT 

Tiie  futlowlng-Udined  officer,  under  tiie  pro- 
-,  l.s.,.n.^  .f  title  10  United  Slates  Code.  sectlcHi 
3066  to  be  a.islgned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
I>irt.ince  and  res|H)n.slblllty  designated  by  the 
President  under  •■ubttecMon  (hi  of  section 
3(>66    In  rank  as  follows 

To  be  ge'.--ral 

I.t  Oen  Enrle  Ollniore  V'heeler.  018715. 
Army  of  the  United  States  i  major  general, 
C  s   .\rmy  i 

Bi'XCAi'  or  Yabos  andDiktiu 

Rear  Adm  Peter  Corradl.  Civil  Engineer 
C  -rp-i  I' S  Navy,  to  be  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  y.irds  and  I>>cits  in  the  Department  <if 
the  Navy  .'    r  a  term  of  4  years 

U  S     Navy 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm    Carl  F    Espe.  U  S    Navy,  for  ap- 

[Miintment  to  the  (frade  indicated  on  the  re- 
tired list  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  StAtes 
ChIo    »e<  t.on  5233 

L'nder  the  provlnions  of  title  10.  United 
States  C<xle.  section  5231,  the  foUowlng- 
I. allied  offlcers  for  commands  and  other  duties 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  within 
the  contemplation  of  said  section,  for  ap- 
()olntment  to  the  grade  Indicated  while  ut 
serving 

To  f>e  r  u-e  ad'niral.i 

•  Vi.e  Adm    Wllll.vm  A    Schoech,  V  S    Nnvy 

•  Vice  Adm    Roy   L    J  .hnsi)n.  US    Navy 

•  Vice  Adm    Rufus  E    Rose.  US    Navy 

<  NoTK  — Asterisk  'i  Indicates  ad  interim 
appointment  i.<isued  i 

US      A«MT 

The  nominations  beginning  Frank  M  Al- 
ley Jr  ,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Gary  L  Zwlcker  to  be  second  lieutenant. 
whi<  h  noinina'lons  were  received  by  the 
.St'iiate  and  appeared  In  the  CuNOaBBSlOMAl. 
H&.Ri,    .:.  J.inuary  25    1962 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^In\Il\^.  I'l  iiHi  \n\  12,  IDfi'i 

The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev  Bernard  Braakamp. 
D  D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

John  13:  35 :  By  thus  shall  all  men  know 
that  vf  are  Mv  disciples,  if  ye  have  love 
one  to  another. 

AliniKhty  God.  we  acknowledge  grate- 
fully that  daily  Thou  art  sheltering  us 
under  the  outstretched  arms  of  Thy  di- 
vine providence. 

Today  we  are  praising  Thee  for  a  great 
American  patriot  whom  Thou  didst  en- 
dow with  a  profound  and  penetrating 
spirit  and  of  whose  fame  there  will  be 
no  end. 

We  thank  Thee  that  the  windows  of 
his  soul  were  always  open  toward  the  un- 
seen and  the  eternal  as  he  passionately 
prayed  and  labored  that  love  and  right- 
eou.sness  might  prevail  and  Thy  will  be 
done 

Wlien  we  search  for  the  elemental 
and  supreme  qualities  and  virtues  of  his 
inner  life  we  find  that  his  spirit  was  too 
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magnanimous  to  harbor  a  wrong  and  too 
merciful  to  hate. 

Grant  that  we  may  be  inspired  to  has- 
ten the  coming  of  that  glorious  day  when 
in  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  there  shall 
he  no  malice  toward  anyone  but  only 
charity  toward  all. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  February  8.  1962,  was  read 
and  approved 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  Hou.se  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H  R  8T23  An  act  to  amend  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Dlsckieure  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  meth(Xl  of  enforcement  and  to 
provide  certain  additional  sanctions,  and  for 
other    purptises 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  House  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
MrNAMARA,  Mr.  MoRSt.  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr  BuRDicK.  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Prol-ty,  and  Mr.  Tower  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
258  I  entitled  'An  act  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  tax  imposed  on  certain 
KTOss  receipts,  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facil- 
ity Act  of  1942  to  transfer  certain  park- 
ing fees  and  other  moneys  to  the  high- 
way fund,  and  for  other  purposes." 


MEMBERS  OF  U.S.  DELEGATION, 
CANADA-UNTTED  STATES  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  8&-42, 
in  addition  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  GallacherI,  chairman;  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly  I,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Curtis],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Broomfield],  who 
were  appointed  to  serve  for  the  87th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  of  the  Canada- 
United  States  interparliamentary  group 
for  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Ottawa, 
Canada,  from  February  28  to  March  4, 
1962,  the  following  Members  on  the  part 
of  the  House;  Mr.  Dulskl  Mr.  Philbin, 
Mr  Murphy,  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Oiaimo, 
Mr,  Cunningham,  Mr.  Tupper,  Mr.  Rosi- 

SON, 


on  the  Judiciary  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  repwrts  on  private 
immigration  bills. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE    ON    THE    JUDICIARY 

Mr.     BOOOS.     Mr.    Speaker,     I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


THE  44TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
RESTORATION  OF  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  fMr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  the  44th 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  Lithu- 
anian independence  w^hich  occurred  on 
February  16,  1918.  The  brave  people  of 
Lithuania  have  suffered  for  many  years 
under  Soviet  domination — not  only  in 
their  own  country,  but  wherever  they 
are,  scattered  throughout  the  vast  Soviet 
slave  empire. 

Certainly  it  is  fitting  that  we  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  pay 
tribute  to  the  courageous  spirit  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  and  to  emphasize 
again  their  aspirations  for  true  freedom 
and  independence,  for  someday  they 
will  be  free  again  tind  assume  their  proud 
and  rightful  position  among  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  effective  way  for 
us  to  show  the  heroic  Lithuanian  people 
and  the  other  captive  peoples  who  are 
victims  of  Soviet  colonialism  our  true 
interest  in  and  concern  for  the  restora- 
tion of  their  freedom  would  be  to  create 
a  special  House  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations.  The  resolutions  that  are  before 
the  Rules  Committee  have  been  stopped 
by  the  objections  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Secretary  Rusk  and  his  ghost 
writers  show  a  lack  of  real  knowledge 
of  European  history,  and  an  equally  dis- 
turbing attitude  toward  Soviet  domina- 
tion of  the  captive  nations.  It  is  cer- 
tainly fitting  and  proper  for  the  Congress 
to  take  aflBrmative  action,  and  the  work 
of  this  special  House  committee  would  be 
a  major  step  in  thoroughly  exposing 
Soviet  colonialism  to  world  view,  and  in 
maintaining  the  spirit  of  independence 
that  marks  the  courageous  people  of 
Lithuania  and  of  all  captive  peoples, 
which  will  lead  to  the  eventual  breakup 
of  the  Soviet  empire. 


EXTENSIONS     OF     REMARKS     AND 
COST  OP  PRINTING  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  might  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the 
latest  estimate  by  the  Public  Printer  is 


that  the  cost  of  printing  the  Congres- 
sional Record  is  now  $90  per  page;  so, 
as  we  extend  our  remarks  and  make  revi- 
sions I  think  we  should  also  figure  what 
the  cost  will  be, 

I  think  a  glance  over  the  Record  since 
the  first  of  this  year  will  show  that  we 
are  printing,  it  seems  to  me,  more  useless 
information  than  we  have  ever  done  in 
the  past. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing estimated  costs  of  $182.25  and 
$344.25,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Multer]  may  be  permitted  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  in  the  Record  in  two 
instances  and  to  include  therein  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr,  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  to  whom  I  should  refer 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  reason  for  unan- 
imous consent  despite  the  fact  it  exceeds 
the  limit  and  costs  more?  Why  is  that 
necessary?  Can  anybody  answer  the 
question?    Can  the  whip  answer? 

Mr.    BOGGS.     A    parliamentary    in- 
quiry should  be  directed  to  the  Speaker. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    That  Is  not 
a  parliamentary  inquiry;   I  would  just 
like  to  know  why. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Chair — and,  of  course,  the 
Chair  is  not  answering  a  parliajnentary 
inquiry,  but  making  an  observation  of 
the  Chair's  understanding — that  under 
the  law  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
has  adopted  a  resolution  that  any  inser- 
tions of  extraneous  matter  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  shall  not  exceed  two 
pages  without  an  estimate  of  cost,  and 
the  estimate  of  cost  must  be  stated  when 
the  consent  request  to  insert  the  matter 
is  made. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  not  going  to  object,  I  am  merely 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  House  how 
often  when  we  submit  consent  requests 
to  extend  we  often  add  that  if  it  exceeds 
the  limit  it  may  still  be  inserted.  I  have 
not  heard  anybody  object  to  a  consent  re- 
quest and,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  intend  to 
object,  but  I  just  want  to  get  these  ob- 
servations on  the  record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


BRITISH  PROBLEMS  WITH  HUGE 
CHEMICAL  MERGER  ILLUSTRATE 
VIRTUES  OF  AMERICAN  ANTI- 
TRUST LAWS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pending  merger  between  Imperial  Chem- 
ical Industries,  Ltd.,  and  Courtaulds, 
Ltd.,  now  being  debated  in  Great 
Britain,  provides  a  vivid  illustration  of 
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the  values  of  the  American  antitrust  laws 
uid  the  sharp  contrast  between  our  ap- 
proach to  monopoly  and  theirs.  In  a 
nutshell,  the  British  are  satisfied  to  per- 
mit a  monopoly  to  be  established  and 
then  wait  and  see  whether  the  effects  of 
the  monopoly  are  good  or  bad.  In  this 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  Congress  and 
the  courts  have  taken  the  wise  position 
not  only  that  monopolies  are  forbidden, 
whether  good  or  bad.  but  also  that 
mergers  tending  toward  monopoly  are 
unlawful. 

MunsH    coffcmw    with    monopolt    KEvrvm 
Arm  woRU)  WAS  n 

Although  England  was  the  cradle  of 
the  theory  of  free  competition,  the  Brit- 
ish abandoned  this  concept  long  ago. 
Speaking  of  the  situation  In  the  late 
1930's,  one  commentator  described  it  in 
the  following  words: 

Dramatics  aside.  England  Is  experiencing 
nothing  more  "revolutionary"  than  a  com- 
pletely planless,  muddling  decline  of  com- 
petition— decline  on  a  wide  front,  firmly 
motivated  and  actively  In  process,  but  op- 
portunistic and  piecemeal  nonetheless  •  •  • 
(Ben  W  Lewis,  Price  and  Production  Con- 
trol In  British  Industry.  Public  Policy  Pam- 
phlet No.  25  (University  of  Chicago  Press. 
1937).) 

After  World  War  11,  the  British  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history  passed 
antitrust  legislation.  A  Monopolies  and 
Restrictive  Practices  Commis.«:ion  was 
established  by  the  act  of  1948 — subse- 
quently modified  and  supplemented  by 
later  legislation — and  procedures  and 
policies  were  formulated  for  dealing  with 
the  two  major  categories  into  which  the 
monopoly  problem  is  usually  divided — 
market  dominance  f  monopoly  >  and  re- 
strictive agreements.  One  might  have 
thought  that  the  British  would  have 
profited  from  some  of  our  mistakes,  for 
It  was  not  until  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act 
was  passed  in  1950  that  we  had  an  effec- 
tive antlmereer  law.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  new  British  antimonopolv  pro- 
gram and  our  own  has  been  succinctly 
described  by  Paul  H.  Guenault  and  J  M. 
Jackson  in  "The  Control  of  Mnnopolv  in 
the  United  Kingdom" — pages  2  and  3: 

The  Amrrtcan  and  British  pollcle«  both 
de.'tifned  to  strengthen  the  forces  nf  com- 
jsetltlon  within  the  economy  are  diametrl- 
r.iMy  oppi^sed  In  character.  The  former  was 
based,  at  least  originally,  on  a  eenTal  con- 
demnation of  mononoly  and  restrictive  prac- 
tices which  "j-is  '-'ifTlcientIv  ft.'ont?  to  override 
any  objectlnrn  to  an  attempt  to  eradicate 
monop  Uy  ,\nd  mmy  fnrms  of  rc^tric-ive 
practices  th.'oueh  direct  prohibit!'  n  De- 
spite the  fact  t^<*t  certain  sectors  of  the 
econonny  have  been  exempted  frcim  the  fc  p«? 
of  this  legislation,  and  th'^ugh  In  the  cr!?l.? 
of  the  thirties,  principle  eave  way  to  expedi- 
ency, thus  lively  pplrlt  of  condemnation  of 
monopoly  .'till  Inspires  American  policv  The 
British  leglslatli^n  of  1948  was,  on  the  oli.er 
hand,  baaed  on  the  belief  that  .^u.spected 
cases  of  monopoly  or  agreements  sh'  uld  be 
carefuTy  examined  and  the  pr.icticos  scru- 
tinized prl'.r  to  any  condemnation  ■  r  subse- 
quent action  Even  the  later  British  leclsl.i- 
tlon  has  not  broken  away.  In  any  s!^t;ificar.t 
respect,  fr'  m  this  approach. 

The  British  Monopolies  and  Restric- 
tive Practices  Act  now  faces  it.s  most 
crucial  test  in  the  matter  of  the  ICI- 


Courtaulds  merger,  the  lar«est  merger 
in  British  history.  This  merger  will 
bring  together  95  percent  of  the  sjm- 
thetic  fiber  market  in  Britain  and  75 
percent  of  the  market  for  paint.  As  the 
New  York  Times  recently  remarked: 

In  the  United  States,  such  percentages  of 
concentration  would  guarantee  a  suit  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  In  the  case  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  and  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co  .  for  example,  the  proposed 
merger  'f  the  Nalif-n's  second  and  .sx'h 
largest  steel  companies  was  struck  down  be- 
cause together  they  would  have  hnd  20  per- 
cent of  the  NaUon's  steel  cspaclty  The 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  the  Nation  s  big- 
gest steel  producers  has  30  percent  of  the  In- 
dustry's capacity 

In  the  Brown  Shoe  Co  case,  now  t>ef()re 
the  U  .S  Supreme  Cout'.,  Bri  wn  sfi.  e  s)  f  r 
has  been  prevented  from  acquiring  the  O  R. 
Kinney  Co  and  Its  chimin  of  ret.»ll  shoe  stores 
Together  they  would  hold  4'i  percent  of  the 
market. 

In  contrast  the  Monopolies  Commis- 
sion in  Great  Britain  may  InvestiKate 
and  make  rccommendaticns  on  a  merger 
such  as  that  of  Imperial  Chemicals  and 
Courtaulds.  However,  according  to 
Frederick  J  Eiroil  prr.sidont  of  Britain's 
Board  of  Trade,  it  had  been  the  policy  to 
judge  monopolies  by  their  actual  effects 
in  practice  and  not  to  attempt,  in  his 
words.  ■  to  reach  conclusions  on  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  any  particular  monopoly 
before  it  has  come  into  existence  and 
there  has  been  practical  experience  of  its 
working." 

SHFRMM*  *rT  P<  •■  =;  NI'T  DTST'Narl.SH  riTTWf-XN 
GOOD  A>*D  BAD  MOWOPOLIKS,  BtTT  rOBBISa 
ALL 

Thu."!,  in  two  respects  American  flnti- 
tnj^-t  laws  are  more  preventive  of  mo- 
nopoly than  Is  the  British  act.  First  the 
Fhermin  Act  woiilii  forestall  a  monopoly 
from  being  created  uith'  ut  waiting  to 
see  whether  it  is  a  bad  or  good  m  mo^Ktiy 
As  Judge  learned  Hand  "^aKi  in  the  Al- 
coa case  (United  S'Tf-'s  v  Alufvinwn 
Company  of  America.  148  F  2d,  416, 
4?7'  • 

It  l.s  no  excxise  for  monopolizing  a  mar- 
ket th  it  the  monopolv  his  not  be^n  u.-^ed 
to  ex'rict  from  the  cc)n«umer  more  thin  a 
fair  profit  The  act  has  wider  purposes 
Indeetl.  even  though  one  dlsreg  ircle^l  .\1!  but 
ecun  mlc  f-  'nsideratl^ns.  It  would  by  no 
nieaiLS  follow  that  such  concentruion  of 
prjduclng  power  Is  to  be  dfslred,  when  It 
has  not  been  used  extt^rtli'nattly  Many 
people  believe  that  po>-i=e.'-s!on  of  unchal- 
lenged economic  power  deadens  initiative. 
dlFiJOurMges  'hrlft  and  depres.«es  energy; 
that  Immunity  fr<  m  c<jn.petl-ion  Is  a  nar- 
cutij.  and  rivalry  is  a  sTin.ulan'  to  lndu.<trial 
prvjgress.  that  the  ."ipur  of  const  int  stress  Is 
i.eceis.LTy  to  counteract  an  Inevitable  dls- 
po.  Itlon  to  let  well  enough  alone  Sufh 
ptcple  believe  thit  competitors  verged  In  the 
cr  lit  IS  no  con.«umer  can  be  will  be  quick  to 
detect  opportunities  for  .-avlng  and  new 
sh;rt£  1..  product. on,  and  ^e  eager  'o  profit 
by  t'.iem  In  any  even'  the  riu-re  f  ict  th.it 
a  producer  having  conunand  <jf  the  domestic 
market,  has  not  been  aOie  to  make  more 
than  a  fair  profit  is  no  evidence  that  a 
fair  pruSt  could  not  be  made  at  1<  wer  prices. 

Judge  Hand  concluded 

Be  that  as  it  may  that  was  not  tlie  w.iy 
that  Congress  cho.'e.  it  did  not  condone 
C'><<1  trusts  and  condemn  bad  ones;  it 
forbade  all. 


cxLLxa-KKTAnvn   act   doks    not    DiariNcoisH 

BFTWEKN   GOOD   AND   BAD   MKRCIXa  Itrr  rOKBIUS 
ALL    THAT    MAT    StTSSTANTlALLT    IMMWM    COM- 

prrmoN  oa  tend  to  cxxatx  a  monopoly 

But  the  second  bulwark  against  mo- 
nopoly is  contained  in  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act — as  amended  by  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  Act  of  1950  This  act  chal- 
lenges incipient  monopoly,  or  more 
.specilically,  mergers  which  may  sub- 
.•^tantially  lessen  competition  or  tend 
toward    monopoly. 

Judge  Wemfeld.  »ho  banned  the  Beth- 
lehem-Youngstown  Steel  merger,  suc- 
cinctly described  the  congressional  pur- 
jxj.se  behind  this  act  as  follows  (United 
States  V.  bPthlehem  Steel  Corvoration, 
168  P  Supp  576,  581)  : 

It  Is  stating  a  fact  of  hlsU^ry  to  say  that 
Congress  felt  that  the  irherman  Act  paased 
In  1«90  had  proved  quite  InefTectlv*  in  halt- 
ing the  growth  of  "trusts"  and  monopolies. 
•  •  •  The  evils  of  corporate  mergers  and 
combines  with  their  Increasing  concentra- 
tion of  power  commanded  the  concerned 
attention  of  the  Nation  The  "rule  of  rea- 
son '  enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
1011  ii!  standard  Oil  Company  v.  United 
St  !/'••  regarded  by  many  as  having  weakened 
t.hc  Sherm.m  Act  gave  Impetus  to  eflorts  to 
5- <  ure  more  effective  means  of  preserving 
our  free  enterprise  system.  •  •  •  Congress 
nr'ed  In  1914  by  passing  the  Clayton  Act. 
Its  essential  purpose  was  preventive — to 
check  anticompetitive  acts  In  their  Inclplency 
brf  re  they  had  reached  the  dimensions  of 
Sherman  Act  violations. 

Despite  the  clear  purpose  of  the  origi- 
nal .section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  Its  ob- 
jectives were  not  realized  because  of  the 
loophole  enabling  corporations  to  escape 
the  application  of  the  act  when  they 
acquired  the  a'^sets.  rather  than  the 
capital  ."^tock,  of  their  competitors.  Thus 
the  economic  concentration  permitted  to 
develop  by  the  failures  of  the  Sherman 
Act  were  compounded— particularly  dur- 
incr  the  mrrger  movement  of  the  1920's — 
by  the  loophole  in  the  Clayton  Act. 
When  Congress  plugged  this  loophole  in 
1950  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  made  crys- 
t\l  clear  the  congressional  purpose  to 
prevent  further  Increases  In  economic 
concentration 

In  the  Bethlehem-Youngstown  case, 
the  f^rst  Government  antimerger  action 
to  be  decided  under  amended  section  7. 
Judue  Weinfeld  echoed  Judge  Hands 
comment  regarding  eood  versus  bad 
monopolies  in  the  following  words  (op. 
cit  .  p  618'  : 

Coi;gress  In  stoking  to  halt  the  growing 
ter.der.cy  to  Increased  concentration  of 
fK'wer  in  varlou."i  Industries  was  fully  aware 
of  the  arguments  In  support  of  the  supposed 
8dvant«ges  )f  size  and  the  claim  of  greater 
efflcleiicy  and  lower  c<*t  1*1  the  ultimate  con- 
sunier  It  made  no  distinction  between 
g. K)d  mergers  and  bad  mergers.  It  con- 
Ufmncd  all  wUh.in  the  reach  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  section  7 

LONtX^N      ECONOMIST      CTTES      AMDIICAN       ANTI- 
TRU    T     POLICr     AS     ON£     "TTIAT     QCITX     OfTXN 

VMlRKs' 

The  ICI-C(iurtaulds  merger  has  even 
become  a  subject  of  heated  debate  be- 
tween the  two  major  pulitical  parties  in 
Great  Britain  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Labor  Tarty  accu.ses  the  Government  of 
a  timid  and  complacent  attitude  toward 
the  growth  of  private  monopoly.     The 
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Conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
taking  a  wait-and-see  approach  to  the 
matter. 

The  erudite  London  Economist  has  en- 
tered the  discussion  with  some  telling  ob- 
servations on  the  pitfalls  involved  in  any 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  good  and 
bad  monopolies,  and  tosses  a  few  bou- 
quets toward  American  antitrust  policies. 

Regarding  alleged  eCBciency  of  mo- 
nopoly, the  London  Economist  notes: 

No  economist  could  pretend  that  there  are 
any  conclusive  economic  arguments,  In  the 
current  state  of  this  art-cum-sclence.  against 
a  merger  between  Imperial  Chemical  In- 
dustries and  Courtaulds  •  •  •.  Nobody — 
ICI  and  Courtaulds  not  excluded — knows 
enough  about  the  effects  of  bigness  and  ver- 
tical Integration  In  a  modern  science-based 
industry  to  say  with  any  real  certainty  that 
they  would  conduce  to  promote  greater  busi- 
ness efficiency  In  the  production  of  manmade 
fibers  In  Britain  than  would  freedom  to  buy 
the  Intermediate  materials  for  any  or  all 
of  these  fibers  In  a  market  that  Is  for  the 
present  In  surplus. 

Gn  the  matter  of  good  versus  bad  mo- 
nopolies the  Economist  adds: 

TTie  Government's  commitment  to  empiri- 
cism In  examining  monopoly  and  restrictive 
practices  would  In  any  case  have  given  It 
excuses  for  deciding  (as  Mr.  Erroll  announced 
on  Tuesday)  not  to  decide  whether  this 
merger  would  or  would  not  be  In  the  na- 
tional Interest.  Such  empiricism — monop- 
oly's not  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  (by  the 
Monopolies  Commission  afterward)  makes  It 
so — Is  built  Into  British  political  attitudes 
toward  the  restraint  of  competition. 

Finally,  the  Economist  points  with 
favor  to  the  American  approach  to  anti- 
trust as  follows: 

The  United  States — which  is  often  accused 
in  Europe  of  having  an  exaggerated  animus 
against  monopoly,  because  It  has  a  policy 
that  quite  often  works — seldom  falls  Into 
this  trap  Its  legal  prejudice,  per  se,  against 
anything  calculated  to  restrain  competition. 
Is  avowedly  based,  in  the  last  resort,  on  social 
and  even  moral  grounds:  the  economic  efB- 
clency  that  It  believes  competition  generally 
promotes  Is  the  secondary  Justification,  not 
the  first.  Primarily,  American  attitudes  to- 
ward monopoly  (public  as  well  as  private) 
are  based  upon  a  distrust  of  concentrations 
of  economic  pnawer,  Irresponsible  In  that  they 
are  not  finally  accountable  to  the  public. 
This  does  not  make  American  antltrxist  legis- 
lation emotional  and  InefTectlve;  It  makes  It 
at  times  even  embarrassingly  effective. 

This  discussion  in  the  London  Econo- 
mist of  the  problems  of  coping  with 
monopolistic  mergers  is  of  such  signifi- 
cance that  I  include  the  full  article 
herein. 

[From  the  Economist,  Feb.  3,  1962] 
No  Policy  for  Mergers 
No  economist  could  pretend  that  there 
are  any  conclusive  economic  arguments.  In 
the  current  state  of  this  art-cum-sclence, 
against  a  merger  between  Imperial  Chemical 
Industries  and  Courtaulds.  The  "technolog- 
ical considerations"  Into  which  Mr.  Erroll 
sought  to  delve  last  week  afford  no  oracular 
guiding  light.  Nobody— ICI  and  Courtaulds 
not  excluded — knows  enough  about  the  ef- 
fects of  bigness  and  vertical  Integration  In 
a  modern  science-based  industry  to  say  with 
any  real  certainty  that  they  would  conduce 
to  promote  greater  business  efficiency  in  the 
production  of  manmade  fibers  In  Britain 
than  would  freedom  to  buy  the  Intermediate 
materials  for  any  or  all  of  these  fibers  in  a 
market  that  Is  for  the  present  In  surplus. 


The  Government's  commitment  to  empir- 
icism in  examining  monopoly  and  restrictive 
practices  would  in  any  case  have  given  it 
excuses  for  deciding  (as  ICr.  Erroll  an- 
nounced on  Tuesday)  not  to  decide  whether 
this  merger  would  or  would  not  be  in  ti\e 
national  Interest.  Such  empiricism — monop- 
oly's not  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  (by  the 
Monopolies  Commission  afterward)  makes 
It  so — is  built  into  British  political  attitudes 
toward  the  restraint  of  competition.  Not 
into  Conservative  attitudes  alone,  either: 
Labour  made  it  the  core  of  the  Monopolies 
and  Restrictive  Trade  Practices  Act  of  1948, 
defends  big  trade  unions  against  any  scru- 
tiny at  all,  and  has  had  kind  words  for  car- 
tels arraigned  before  the  restrictive  prac- 
tices court.  The  Government's  entranced 
indecision  before  the  prospect  of  ICI's  gob- 
bling up  Courtaulds  is  only  the  latest  dem- 
onstration of  the  basic  inadequacy  of  this 
whole  political  attitude,  which  sounds  so 
sensible  and  constantly  turns  out  to  be  so 
ineffectual. 

It  arises  perhaps  from  the  mistaken  as- 
sumption— which  economists  are  guilty  of 
encouraging — that  political  objections  to 
monopoly  can  be  altogether  based  on  evi- 
dential grounds,  economic  or  technical.  The 
United  States — which  is  often  accused  in 
Europe  of  having  an  exaggerated  animus 
against  monopoly,  because  It  has  a  policy 
that  quite  often  works — seldom  falls  into 
this  trap.  Its  legal  prejudice,  per  fc,  against 
anything  calculated  to  restrain  competition, 
is  avowedly  based.  In  the  last  resort,  on  social 
and  even  moral  grounds;  the  economic  effi- 
ciency that  it  believes  competition  generally 
promotes  is  the  secondary  Justiflcatlon.  not 
the  first.  Primarily.  American  attitudes  to- 
ward monopoly  (public  as  well  as  private) 
are  based  upon  a  distrust  of  concentrations 
of  economic  power,  irresponsible  in  that  they 
are  not  finally  accountable  to  the  public. 
This  does  not  make  American  antitrust  legis- 
lation emotional  and  ineffective;  it  makes 
it  at  times  even  embarrassingly  effective.  It 
is  no  accident  that  the  only  British  pro- 
cedure in  this  field  to  have  achieved  even 
formal  success,  that  of  the  restrictive  prac- 
tices court,  does  lean  toward  the  per  se  out- 
lawry of  restrictive  agreements,  holding  them 
wrong  unless,  under  specified  heads,  they  can 
be  proved  to  be  right.  But  a  similar  prop- 
osition toward  single  firm  monopoly  is  not 
one  that  can  ordinarily  be  demonstrated  in 
logic:  either  you  feel  it  or  you  do  not. 

The  present  British  Government,  elected 
to  represent  a  country  where  political  de- 
mocracy Is  still  suffused  with  respect  for 
established  hierarchies  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, does  not  feel  it.  Starting  from  the 
asstunption  that  bigness  will  only  become 
bad  when  it  can  be  proved  to  have  been  bad. 
it  can  form  no  opinions  about  the  future 
results  of  the  engrossing  behavior  of  busi- 
nessmen. No  doubt  It  was  embarrassed  by 
the  project  for  an  ICI-Courtaulds  merger, 
the  more  so  when  It  found  that  the  eminent 
businessmen  in  whose  wisdom  it  at  first 
counseled  Parliament  to  trust  were  calling 
each  other  fools  or  liars  (a  spectacle  that 
may  yet  have  more  effect  on  the  end  of  the 
affair  than  most  of  us  have  yet  reckoned 
on — as  perhaps  the  Tory  backbench  disquiet 
may  indicate).  But  it  did  not  feel  compe- 
tent to  decide,  on  the  evidence,  whether  this 
merger  was  In  fact  in  the  public  interest  or 
not.  and  did  not  feel  that  any  clear  prin- 
ciple was  Involved. 

This,  rather  than  the  mechanics  of  any 
possible  intervention,  lies  behind  the  Gov- 
ernment's refusal  to  Intervene.  Both  com- 
panies, could,  as  it  is,  be  said  to  fall  within 
the  purview  of  the  Monopolies  Commission, 
which  is  indeed  ordinarily  asked  to  say 
whether  conditions  existing  in  an  industry 
"operate  or  may  be  expected  to  operate" 
against  the  public  interest.  And  any  hint  of 
Government  uneasiness  or  disapproval,  on 


grounds  of  the  national  interest,  would  cer- 
tainly have  had  some  considerable  effect 
upon  the  attitudes  of  the  directors  and 
shareholders  concerned.  The  idea  of  a  quick 
inquiry — to  find  out  the  "facta  of  the  case," 
or  to  take  Parliament  off  the  boil? — was 
never  a  good  one.  But  had  the  Government 
been  prepared  to  form  an  opinion,  it  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  rnaK»ng  that  opin- 
ion prevail.  It  was  not  ready  to  do  this;  and 
one  suspects  that  it  will  go  on  finding  reason 
for  not  making  up  its  mind  about  mergers. 
Tory  ministers  still  do  not  stand  for  lalssez 
falre  in  the  sense  of  securing  the  largest 
practicable  limits  of  effective  competitive 
enterpirse  and  choice;  they  tend  to  believe 
instead,  as  perhaps  they  always  have  done, 
in  lalssez  falre  for  the  biggest  and  best  busi- 
nessmen to  pursue  their  expert  objectives  as 
they  think  most  appropriate.  What  is  good 
for  the  private  barons  may  be  good  for  the 
country;  Mr.  Erroll  washes  his  hands.  Some- 
times Indeed  this  may  be  right;  but  the 
Tories  have  no  public  test,  political  or  moral 
as  well  as  economic,  to  Judge  by.  It  is  al- 
most symbolic  that,  in  this  property-owning 
democracy,  the  last  people  formally  to  be 
consulted  about  this  transaction  will  be  the 
shareholders  of  ICI. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSING— REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.   1  OF  1962 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr,  AddonizioI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing,  the  President  called 
attention  to  the  Nation's  dramatic  urban 
growth  when  he  said: 

In  a  few  short  decades  we  have  passed  from 
a  rural  to  an  urban  way  of  life;  In  a  few 
short  decades  more,  we  shall  be  a  nation 
of  vastly  expanded  population,  living  in  ex- 
panded urban  areas  In  housing  that  does 
not  now  exist,  served  by  conununity  facili- 
ties that  do  not  now  exist,  moving  about 
by  means  of  systems  of  urban  tran6p>ortatlon 
that  do  not  now  exist. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  see  just 
what  has  happened.  Then  we  can  bet- 
ter judge  what  the  future  holds  in  store. 
When  the  first  census  was  taken  in  1790 
only  1  out  of  every  20  Americans — 5  per- 
cent— lived  in  urban  communities.  Even 
in  1860  we  were  still  essentially  an  sigri- 
cultural  Nation.  But  in  the  second  half 
of  the  19th  century,  as  we  began  to  flex 
our  Industrial  muscles,  our  cities  began 
to  grow  at  a  spectacular  rate.  By  the 
turn  of  the  20th  century  2  out  of  5  Amer- 
icans lived  in  urban  communities.  To- 
day the  ratio  is  3  out  of  4. 

We  Americans  are  a  mobile  people. 
We  have  been  willing  to  move  to  places 
where  the  best  jobs  are  available  and 
where  our  children  have  the  best  chance 
to  get  ahead.  Increasingly  these  oppor- 
tunities have  been  in  our  cities. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  out 
of  a  population  of  180  million  in  1960  the 
Census  found  that  125  million  or  70  per- 
cent were  living  in  towns  or  cities  and 
their  suburbs.    It  was  also  not  surprising 
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to  find  that  113  million  or  63  percent  of 
our  people  were  concentrated  in  metro- 
politan areai.  What  may  surprise  some 
of  my  colleagues,  however,  is  the  extent 
to  which  these  trends  of  urbanization 
and  metropolitanlzatlon  have  spread  in- 
to almost  every  nook  and  cranny  of  these 
United  States.  No  longer  is  it  Just  the 
Industrialized  eastern  seaboard  in  which 
urban  dwellers  are  concentrated.  In 
1960  there  were  only  four  States  in  which 
some  signiflcant  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation was  not  to  be  found  living  in  met- 
ropolitan communities.  Even  in  the  so- 
called  farm  belt.  ofDcial  census  figures 
show  that  better  than  one-third  of  the 
population  was  in  metropolitan  areas 
and  that  an  even  higher  proportion  was 
to  be  found  In  urban  communities. 

People  who  study  population  trends 
look  for  the  upward  surge  to  continue  at 
a  rapid  pace  for  the  rest  of  the  century. 
Between  now  and  1980  we  can  expect  our 
population  to  rise  to  better  thin  260  mil- 
lion with  the  entire  80  million  Increase 
concentrated  in  urban  places.  Looking 
on  to  the  year  2000,  still  another  125  mil- 
lion may  be  added  to  our  urban  popula- 
tion to  bring  our  total  population  to 
nearly  385  million. 

Now  this  tremendous  growth  is  not 
CMily  a  challenge — it  is  also  an  opportu- 
nity. An  expanding  population  will  offer 
a  huge  market  for  new  homes,  home  fur- 
nishint;s  and  appliance.s,  automobiles, 
and  other  items  that  add  up  to  a  hlKh 
and  rising  standard  of  living.  Commu- 
nity facilities  and  public  improvements 
of  all  types  will  have  to  he  provided  by 
our  local  governments. 

What  is  the  size  of  the  job  facuig 
our  homebuilders?  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  durmg  the  present  decade 
alone  new  construction  of  houses  and 
apartments  will  total  over  16  million 
dwelling  units.  Over  9  million  units  are 
needed  in  the  1960's  to  accommodate 
the  mcrease  in  our  population,  and  al- 
most as  many  ai^ain  are  needed  to  re- 
place units  to  be  demolished  and  those 
lost  through  fire  and  flood  and  other 
acts  of  God.  The  construction  of  new 
units  during  the  1960s  will  involve  ex- 
penditures of  about  $200  billion. 

But  merely  building  new  homes  l.s  not 
enousih  We  must  also  preserve  our  ex- 
isting resources  To  do  this  there  mu.'^t 
be  expenditures  for  additions  to  and 
alterations  of.  existing  homes  of  ap- 
proximately $61  billion:  and  for  hotels. 
motel.s  dormitories,  and  other  such  non- 
housekeeping  structures  of  an  estimated 
$15  billion  The  total  construction  cost 
will  come  to  nearly  $280  billion  during 
the  decade  Maintenance  expenditiire.s 
may  well  amount  to  another  $75  billion 

But  the  present  decade  tells  only  part 
of  the  story  Let  us  look  further  Into  the 
future  to  the  year  2000.  wlien  the  coun- 
try's population  will  have  crown  t  >  ov.t 
380  million.  To  house  the  net  addition 
of  approximately  200  million  pers  >ns.  a 
great  expsin.sion  in  the  rate  of  home- 
building  activity  will  have  to  tak*^  place. 
It  will  in  fact  have  to  erow  tn  almost 
three  times  the  present  size  bv  the  year 
2000. 

Shelter  alone  Is  by  no  means  tlie  only 
problem  with  which  urban  areas  must 
cope  In  the  years  ahead.    A  related  task 


to  be  faced  is  that  of  providing  urban 
facilities  in  general.  A  leading  au- 
thority in  the  field  of  municipal  affairs. 
Luther  Quilck.  has  estimated  that  the 
additional  urban  facilities  needed  by  the 
population  growth  of  the  1960's  will  cost 
$33  billion.  Another  $200  billion  may 
have  to  be  spent  between  1970  and  2000. 

The  pressures  resulting  from  the  pop- 
ulation increase  on  the  construction  and 
financing  facilities  of  the  Nation  will 
require  all  the  foresight,  planning,  and 
coorduiation  we  can  muster.  We  can  ill 
afford  to  use  our  resources  and  our  fa- 
cilities inefficiently  or  to  put  our  im- 
provements in  the  wrong  places 

The  job  of  providing  an  improved  ur- 
ban environment  for  all  Americans  is 
one  in  which  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  can  provide  invalu- 
able coordination,  advice,  and  financial 
assistance.     As  the  President  said: 

The  present  and  future  problem*  of  our 
rli.es  are  aa  complex  as  they  are  manifold 
There  mu.'^t  t)e  expans'.in  but  orderly  and 
pUn:ied  expansion,  not  explosion  and 
spr.iw: 

URBAN  AMERICA  COMES  OP  AGE 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  St>eaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  i  Mr  RodinoI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objcrtion 
to  the  reques;  of  tiie  KfiiUfma:i  from 
Loui.iiana  ■" 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  di.sappointme:  events  of  the  first 
se.s-sion  of  this  Congress  was  the  failure 
to  act  upon  any  of  the  bills  that  proposed 
the  e.^tabhshmeiit  of  a  new  Cabinet-level 
department — the  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs. 

I  introduced  a  bill  that  would  do  this 
on  the  first  day  of  the  la.st  se.sslon  As 
others  who  .sponsored  similar  bills  uith 
me  know  only  too  well,  it  *as  ne\er 
cleared  out  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Now,  iiowever,  the  cuuraneous  and 
prompt  action  of  our  President  has  raised 
the  hopes  of  the  million.s  of  urban  Amer- 
icans that  they  will  at  long  la.'^t  be  prop- 
erly represented  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Ffdoral  Government. 

De.'^pite  the  efforts  of  some  mis^^uided 
iiuhviduals  to  make  it  so,  this  is  not  a 
parti.san  i.ssu'  Nor  is  it  an  l.ssue  of 
States"  rishts.  although  I  h,'\ve  heard  a 
lot  of  talk  and  read  some  purple  pruse 
about  ho'.v  tils  new  D»'partraent  is  a 
further  threat  to  those  rights.  We  all 
know  what  t:iey  mean  by  this  modern 
use  of  the  old  battle  cry — the  right  of 
the  one  farmt^r  on  his  one  section  to  be 
repr**sented  a.s  well  as  the  hundred.'^  of 
people  m  the  square  mile  in  town. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  hear  a  radio 
broacJca,bt  a  few  days  a«o  by  my  next 
door  neinhbo'  and  kcxxI  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  Mr  Brewster!. 
D^v  represents,  amoiig  others,  Baltimore 
County,  a  malor  metropolitan  area  In 
his  beautiful  State  I  was  very  happy  to 
hear  him  sp^ak  out.  in  positive  terms, 
buttressed  by  solid  reasoning,  in  favor  of 
the  new  Department  If  I  remember  the 
ratios   he   quoted   about   his  State,   the 


urban  counties  have  a  total  of  14  repre- 
sentatives in  the  general  assembly,  while 

the  Eastern  Shore  rural  counties  have 
35 — 2V4  times  as  many  representatives, 
although  with  only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  population  of  the  urban  counties. 

This  is  all  too  typical  today.  Where 
are  our  cities  going  to  turn?  The  same 
place  they  have  been  turning  to  for  years 
now  -to  Washington.  But  does  any  one 
force  them  to?  No.  If  they  want  help 
in  urban  renewal,  they  will  receive  it.  If 
they  do  not.  that  is  that,  and  nobody  is 
going  to  bother  them. 

But.  irrational  critics  say.  if  they  are 
able  to  g'^t  such  help  now.  why  create  a 
new  Department?  Those  of  you  like  my- 
self who  have  been  working  with  cities 
to  help  plan  their  redevelopment  I  am 
sure  have  had  the  same  experience  as  I 
downtown  among  the  present  various 
departments,  agencies,  and  offices.  You 
feel  as  thouRh  you  are  walking  In  a 
.swamp  with  snowshoes  on,  and  sound 
as  though  you  are  talking  In  Echo 
Canyon. 

Tlic  proposal  to  put  the  assorted  func- 
tions relating  to  cities  and  housing  where 
they  belong,  under  one  man  and  one  roof 
is  analogous  to  a  situation  In  my  home- 
town— city,  that  is — Newark.  Ever  since 
I  came  to  the  Congress  In  1949,  I  have 
been  trying  to  secure  a  new  Federal 
buildinn  for  Newark.  Then,  and  now. 
tiie  various  field  ofHces  of  Federal  agen- 
cies are  spread  among  a  score  of  build- 
ings Now,  finally,  Newark  has  reached 
t'le  top  of  the  GSA  priority  list,  and 
funds  will  be  requested  this  year  for  a 
new  Federal  building.  After  it  Is  fin- 
ished, all  activities  will  be  under  one 
roof,  where  they  belong,  providing  a 
more  efficient  as  well  as  economic  service 
to  the  Uiousands  of  citizens  who  now 
have  to  run  all  over  th.e  city  to  get  an- 
swers to  tlieir  questions. 

This  IS  what  creation  of  the  new  De- 
pariment  will  accomplish  for  our  thou- 
sands of  urban  officials  who  annually 
come  or  write  to  Washington  to  get  an- 
swers to  their  questions. 

Tliat  IS  all  It  Will  do.  But  this  is  Just 
what  must  be  done. 

One  final  word  about  the  gentleman 
who  will  properly  be  named  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  head  the  new  Department. 

One  of  the  singular  successes  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  administration  tlius  far 
has  been  the  uniformly  high  quality  of 
those  he  has  appointed  to  high  office. 
The  present  Cabinet  has  many  times 
been  described  by  ob'ective  reporters  as 
the  most  effective  of  modem  times. 
With  such  a  history  behind  him.  we  know- 
that  the  President  appoints  only  after  a 
thorough  and  studied  evaluation  of  pos- 
sible candidates  for  a  p>ost.  We  know 
that  his  decision  to  appoint  the  Honor- 
able Robert  C.  Weaver  to  the  new  Cabi- 
net position  was  made  In  this  msmner. 
We  know  aLso  that  nothing  but  praise  de- 
scribed Mr  Weaver's  past  achievements 
when  he  was  originally  nominated  by 
the  President  to  become  Administrator 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  and  nothing  but  praise  has  de- 
scrit)ed  his  performance  as  Administra- 
tor I  am  sure  he  merits  the  President's 
confidence,  and  our  best  wishes  for  his 
continued  success. 
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DR.  LEWIS  LLOYD — COURAGEOUS 
ECONOMIST 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  a 
well  known  author,  ecoaomlst,  business- 
man, and  Industrialist  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness before  my  Committee  on  the  Impact 
of  Imports  on  Emt'losmient.  He  ap- 
peared there  at  my  request.  This  was 
necessary  because  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1962  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
men  courageous  enough  to  face  the  issue 
of  trade  and  tariffs  for  fear  of  name- 
calling,  misunderstanding,  and  personal 
abuse. 

I  found  none  of  these  fears  in  Mr. 
Lloyd.  His  courage  in  the  face  of  al- 
most universal  disapproval  by  leaders  in 
Conaress,  the  administration,  banking, 
AMA,  the  press,  radio,  and  TV  merits 
more  than  passing  praise.  Although  the 
Congress  and  the  national  media  of  pub- 
lic relations  have  been  fiooded  with  re- 
ports showing  the  benefits  of  so-called 
free  trade,  those  of  us  who  have  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  matter  find  ourselves 
in  a  blackout. 

This  is  only  important  because  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  results  of  our  actions 
in  the  Congress  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional legislative  action.  It  is  not  enough 
reason  for  passing  this  legislation  just 
because  "big  name"  sponsors  make  wild 
and  unproven  statements.  It  is  still  not 
enough  reason  just  because  the  Com- 
mittee for  an  Effective  Congress,  through 
Its  mouthpiece.  Mr.  Rosenblatt,  offers  as 
gifts  to  Congressmen  of  $250,000  based 
mainly  on  their  votes  on  this  issue. 

It  is  still  not  enouijh  reason  when  the 
Secretary  of  Commei-ce  makes  headlines 
with  a  statement  as  misleading  as  most 
of  the  wild  claims  of  benefits  to  the 
American  workers  in  our  foreign  trade. 
The  headlines  screamed  "6  Million 
Workers  in  Export  Plants."  This  Is  the 
oldest  propaganda  trick  in  the  world  and 
used  effectively  by  many  of  the  dema- 
gogs and  tyrants  of  >ur  own  generation. 

I  do  not  charge  the  Secretary  with 
personal  demagoguery  but  I  do  charge 
the  "headline"  with  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  dcmagoguerj  .  My  proof  is  con- 
tained in  the  body  of  tlie  release,  way 
down  in  a  hidden  paragraph  which  states 
"the  Secretary  was  counting  all  the  em- 
ployees in  a  plant  engaged  in  the  ex- 
porting of  goods."  That  is  the  story, 
my  colleacrues.  In  plain  words,  all  of 
the  employees  of  Ford,  GMC,  GE, 
Wcstinghouse.  Alcoa,  every  coal  miner, 
every  worker  in  any  plant  that  may  ship 
less  than  1  percent  of  its  product  to  for- 
eign trade.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  this  if  you  believe  in  the  technique 
of  the  "big  lie"  or  th.U  the  "means  justi- 
fy the  ends." 

In  my  opinion,  when  any  legislative 
action  is  based  upon  such  facts,  it  is 
time  we  take  a  second  look.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  says  3  million  jobs. 
Department  of  Comnerce  says  6  million 
jobs,  Charles  Percy  of  Bell  b  Howell— 
importers  of  Jap  cameras,  large  defense 
suppliers,  oversea  mnaway  operations, 
and  free  trader  de  luxe — says  up  to  15 
million,  some  proponents  just  say  mil- 


lions of  workers  owe  Jobs  to  exports. 
This  is  the  technique  of  the  half-truth, 
the  big  lie.  the  one-sided  approach 
which  is  used  to  sell  soap,  cigarettes,  and 
beer,  but  certainly  shouki  have  no  place 
in  such  a  serious  matter  as  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  our  trade  policies. 

Due  to  the  very  limited  expenses  al- 
lowed our  committee,  I  take  this  means 
to  give  the  Members  of  Congress  an  op- 
portunity to  read  and  study  the  state- 
ments and  testimony  of  Dr.  Lewis  Lloyd, 
author  of  the  prophetic  book  "Tariffs: 
The  Case  for  Protection,"  written  in 
1953  and  1954.  The  events  of  the  inter- 
vening years  have  proven  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject. 

[Prom  the  DUtrlct  Fifty  News] 
LEADiira  EcoNOicisT  Attacks  Taeitt  Plan 
(The  following  la  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Lewis  E.  Lloyd,  economist  for  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.,  t>efore  the  Dent  Subconunlt- 
tee  on  the  Impact  of  Imports  and  Export*  on 
American  Employment.  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  in  Washington,  DC.  last 
December  4.  Dr.  Lloyd  points  out  that  the 
continuation  of  our  foreign  trade  policy 
toward  freer  trade  will  have  "dire  conse- 
quences" for  our  country's  future  growth 
and  Job  opportunities.  At  its  recent  con- 
vention in  Miami.  Fla..  the  AFLr-CIO  sup- 
ported with  reservations  the  proposal  to  re- 
duce tarllTs.  while  District  50  is  ftrmly  op- 
posed to  "exporting  the  Jobs  of  Americans.") 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  appear  before  your  com- 
mittee today  not  as  a  representative  of  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co.,  but  rather  as  a  profes- 
sional economist  who  has  spent  years  in 
studying  the  economic  Implications  of  for- 
eign trade.  I  am  concerned  about  the  fu- 
ture of  this  great  country  of  ours.  Funda- 
mental economic  considerations  Indicate 
that  our  foreign  trade  policy  has  caused 
unemployment  and  that  continuation  of  the 
trend  toward  free  trade  will  have  dire  conse- 
quences for  our  futu  e  growth  and  Job  op- 
portunities. 

I  would  like  to  review  for  your  commit- 
tee some  of  the  fallacies  in  the  arguments 
which  are  being  used  to  rationalize  a  pro- 
gram for  rapidly  further  moves  toward  free 
trade. 

FREEDOM   TO  TRADE 

PI  St.  let  US  take  note  of  the  difference 
between  "freedom  to  trade"  and  "free  trade." 
Those  who  believe  that  an  orderly  domestic 
market  must  be  maintained  and  that  our 
external  economic  policies  must  be  conflst- 
ent  with  our  Internal  pwUcies,  are  often 
pictured  as  being  against  trade.  This  Is  not 
the  case.  I  know  of  no  responsible  spokes- 
man In  this  country  who  Is  opposed  to  for- 
eign trade.  F.eedom  to  trade  does  not  re- 
quire free  trade.  It  does  require  orderly 
markets,  which  In  turn  require  sound  foreign 
trade  rules.  Just  as  antlmonopoly  laws  rein- 
force the  free  ma  ket  domestically. 

TttatKASTNC  FOREIGN  TRADE  AS  AN  OBJECTIVE 

One  of  the  widespread  concepts  which  has 
Influenced  omt  foreign  trade  policies  Is  the 
notion  that  we  must  Increase  our  foreign 
trade.  The  proponents  never  indicate  how 
much  it  should  be  Increased.  The  supposi- 
tion is  that  It  should  continue  to  Increase, 
without  limit.  By  making  this  false  as- 
sumption an  objective,  we  are  in  a  curious 
position.  To  completely  realize  such  an  ob- 
jective, we  would  export  everything  we  made 
and  Import  everything  we  used.  This,  of 
course,  would  only  maximize  shipping  costs. 
Clearly,  trade  Just  for  the  sake  of  trade  is  not 
a  sound  objective,  and  we  must  find  a  more 
rational  basis  for  trade  policy.  Not  only  Is 
increased  foreign  trade  as  an  objective  un- 
sound theoretically,  it  is  also  out  of  step 
with  historical  trends. 

About  1800.  foreign  commerce  made  up  12 
I>ercent  of  our  national  product.     Seventy- 


five  years  later  It  was  down  to  8  i>ercent, 
and  now  It  Ui  In  the  range  of  8  percent. 
Before  syntbetic  raateriala  were  developed, 
we  had  to  depend  on  natural  products  and 
trade  with  whatever  region  had  suitable  cli- 
mate and  soil  for  the  desired  product.  For 
many  things  this  Is  no  longer  true.  We  no 
longer  have  to  Import  silk  to  get  a  luxury 
fabric.  Our  rubber  requirements,  most  of 
our  drugs  and  medlcinals,  and  many  other 
products  are  now  made  synthetically.  Mod- 
em sjmthetlc  plants  can  he  run  as  well  in 
one  place  as  another.  The  only  requirement 
is  suitable  technical  competence  and  eco- 
nomic environment. 

TRADE    AND    JOBS 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  o\ir  foreign 
trade  should  be  conducted  under  conditions 
which  advance  the  best  Interest  of  all  our 
citizens.  The  difficulty  comes  In  recognizing 
the  diverse  and  often  subtle  effects  of  par- 
tlcuUr  policies.  To  evaluate  the  general 
welfare  with  respect  to  trade  policy,  we  must 
turn  our  attention  to  basic  economics — to 
economic  growth  and  Job  opportunities. 

One  of  the  fallacies  which  Is  tieing  used 
to  support  our  unsound  trade  policies  is  the 
fallacious  data  concerning  the  relation  of 
employment  and  foreign  trade.  In  the  past 
hall  dozen  years,  various  reports  and  so- 
called  studies  liave  claimed  that  4V^  to  7 
million  American  Jobs  are  dependent  upon 
exports.  Some  of  these  reports  have  further 
claimed  that  complete  free  trade  for  the 
United  States  would  affect  not  more  than  a 
few  hundred  thousand  workers,  at  the  most. 
Any  careful  study  of  these  data  shows  that 
their  value  lies  only  in  their  propaganda  Im- 
pact. The  only  meaningful  way  to  examine 
the  effect  of  foreign  trade  policy  on  employ- 
ment Lb  to  examine  the  overall  economic 
relations  between  the  given  country  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  can  be  done  through 
an  examination  of  our  balance  of  payments. 

To  understand  the  Impact  of  our  trade 
policy  on  Jobs,  we  need  to  examine  the  basic 
economics  of  exchange.  Foreign  trade  con- 
sists of  the  exchange  of  economic  goods  and 
services  between  nations.  When  this  ex- 
change balances,  a  healthy  trade  relation 
exists  and  Jobs  are  neither  lost  nor  gained  as 
a  result  of  the  trade  in  and  of  Itself. 

Money  becomes  Involved  in  two  ways:  as  a 
standard  for  evaluating  diverse  products  and 
as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Simply  stated, 
the  exchange  equation  takes  the  form: 

Goods  ±^  Money  ±5  Goods 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  economic 
exchange  process  is  not  complete  with  merely 
exchanging  goods  for  money  but  only  after 
the  second  step  of  exchanging  the  money  for 
another  economic  good. 

"Balance  of  payments"  is  the  term  which 
Is  applied  to  the  accounting  of  the  exchange 
of  goods,  services,  and  capital  transfers  be- 
tween a  given  country  and  other  countries. 
If  the  sum  of  all  these  exchanges  does  not 
balance,  then  there  will  be  a  shift  of  the  ex- 
change medium,  money,  into  or  out  of  the 
country.  The  balance  of  payments  Is  made 
up  of  the  net  of  trade,  the  net  on  tourism, 
the  net  on  services  such  as  shipping  charges. 
Insurance,  etc.,  the  net  of  capital  flow  for 
Investment,  Interest  payments,  and  divi- 
dends, and  the  net  of  unilateral  transfers 
(foreign  aid  and  personal  gifts).  In  recent 
years  the  doUars  which  foreigners  have  ob- 
tained from  our  imports,  from  tourists,  capi- 
tal transfers,  and  foreign  aid  have  exceeded 
the  total  dollars  which  have  returned;  and 
so  we  have  had  a  negative  balance  of  pny- 
ment — an  outflow  of  dollars.  We  have  con- 
sistently had  a  negative  balance  since  1950 
except  for  1957  when  the  Suez  crisis  caused 
Europe  to  purchase  substantial  petroleum 
from  the  dollar  area.  The  total  deficit  for 
this  11 -year  period  Is  now  more  than  $35 
billion. 

This  large  and  growing  outflow  of  dollars 
which  have  not  come  home  indicates  that  we 
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are  noncompetitive.  If  our  goods  were  not 
overpriced  relative  to  world  marketa.  moat 
or  lhe«e  dollars,  especially  In  recent  years, 
would  have  been  used  to  buy  from  us.  It  la 
difficult  If  not  ImpOMlble  to  determine  for 
particular  producU  tbe  relation  between 
domestic  and  foreign  production  costs,  and 
hence,  the  competitive  position  of  domestic 
producers.  The  balance  of  payments,  how- 
ever, sums  the  Judgments  of  all  Interested 
businessmen,  domestic  aiMl  foreign,  as  to 
what  is  the  best  buy  In  each  case.  It  gives 
the  free  market  answer  as  to  the  average 
overall  competitiveness  of  a  nation  relative 
to  others.  It  gives  the  only  true  and  overall 
evaluation  of  the  Impact  on  Jobs  If  for- 
eigners keep  some  of  the  dollars  which  they 
get  or  spend  them  elsewhere.  It  Is  because 
we  are  noncompetitive  To  the  extent  that 
the  dollars  do  not  come  back  they  fall  to 
support  Jobs  and  we  add  to  unemployment 

This  kind  of  overall  accounting  of  our  for- 
eign economic  relations  takes  Into  accouiU 
the  net  of  Jobs  produced  by  exports,  the  Jobs 
lost  from  Imports,  and  the  Jobs  lost  from  the 
buying  of  services,  as  well  as  the  Jobs  which 
would  have  been  created  by  the  dollars  that 
did  not  come  home  No  other  approach  Is 
able  to  take  account  of  all  the  multiplier 
eflects  and  Indirect  Job  relationships  which 
are  related  to  our  international  economic 
activities  In  1958.  1959,  and  1960  our  loss  (.f 
dollars  averaged  more  than  13  5  billion  If 
these  dollars  had  come  back  to  buy  manu- 
factured goods  In  the  United  States.  It  would 
have  added  more  than  a  million  Jobs  to  our 
employment 

How  has  It  come  about  that  the  United 
States,  the  greatest  Industrial  nation  In  the 
world,  has  become  a  high-cost  pnxlucer'' 
For  the  answer  to  this  question  we  must 
examine  the  changing  economic  and  politi- 
cal situation  in  the  world 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  a  breakdown 
in  the  colonial  system  which  for  two  cen- 
turies had  Integrated  the  underdeveloped 
and  Industrial  nations  Into  an  economic 
unit.  At  the  same  time  we  Qnd  a  resurgence 
In  the  industrial  nations.  Europe  and  Japan 
have  replaced  their  war-torn  plants  with 
new  modern  efficient  ones.  During  Wor:d 
War  II  they  were  unable  to  continue  to 
supply  the  export  markets  which  they  had 
built  up  around  the  world  We  filled  the 
gap.  Now  they  want  their  export  markets 
back  and  we  .ire  determined  to  hold  ont<} 
them  and  even  expand  our  exports 

In  the  past  two  decades  while  these  sweep- 
ing changes  were  taking  place,  we  have 
rapidly  reduced  our  tariff  rates  They  are 
now  more  than  75  percent  below  1930  levels 
and  average  only  a  little  more  than  10  per- 
cent on  all  dutiable  Items  These  reduc- 
tli>ns.  which  have  been  made  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  will  be  extended 
under  administration  proposals,  which  cull 
for  further  across-the-board  tariff  cuts  in 
another  major  step  toward  complete  free 
trade 

THE    FREE    TRADE    THEORY 

The  key  f-Uliicy  underlying  our  foreigii 
trade  policy  is  a  widely  held  misconception 
of  the  free  trade  theory  Simply  stated  free 
trade  Is  supposed  to  maximize  economic  ef- 
ficiency through  further  exten.sion  of  the 
principle  of  division  of  labor 

This  Is  a  fine  theory  and  sounds  very  plau- 
sible In  the  classroom  Unfortunately,  few 
proponents  of  free  trade  realize  that  its  ap- 
plication win  advance  economic  efficiency 
only  If  all  the  assumptions  upon  which  it  Is 
baaed  are  met  The  necessary  conditions  In- 
volve a  fr"e  market  In  essentUUy  all  the 
contacts  and   relations  between  nations 

For  example,  there  should  be 

1  No  embargo  or  tax  on  raw  material 
expK>rts. 

3  No  world  cartels  or  commodity  agree- 
ment*; 

3  No  Immigration  restrictions; 

4  Similar  tax  burdens  and  laws  governing 
business; 


5.  A  completely  free  market  In  currency 
exchange, 

6  No  overriding  defense  requirements, 
and 

7  Finally,  no  government  subsidies  for 
any  sectors  of  the  domestic  economies  of 
the  trading  partners. 

No  one  of  these  conditions  la  fully  met 
even  in  the  free  world  today  and  the  one 
single  factor  of  exchange  controls  and  pegged 
r';ites  Is  sufficient  to  bring  consequences  not 
Intended    by    the    free    trade    theory 

A  recent  actual  case  illustrates  this  point 
When  six  nations  In  Europe  decided  to  form 
the  European  Economic  Community,  called 
the  Common  Market  they  found  that  they 
could  not  accept  free  trade  without  taking 
account  of  the  assumptions  underlying  the 
the<jry  As  a  consequence,  the  R.  me  Treaty 
proposes  the  free  and  unrestricted  movement 
of  workers  from  country  to  country  It  pro- 
puses  equallz.itlon  of  indirect  costs  to  pro- 
ducers so  that  fringe  benenta  and  s^kUI 
taxes  and  the  like  will  not  make  a  prt)ducer 
noncompetitive  In  one  country  as  comp.vred 
to  others  In  the  Market  They  sought  to 
outlaw  cartels  They  found  they  had  to  take 
account  of  the  exchange  problems,  and 
tinally  they  proposed  gradualism,  for  they 
re(li/.ed  that  tix)  rapid  an  aduistmrnt  would 
bring  undesirable  and  unnecessary  hard- 
ships— unemployment  .ind  economic  disloca- 
tion 

Perhaps  another  illustration  will  clarify 
the  importance  of  the  aasumptlori*  upon 
which  a  theory  or  general  pra  -tice  is  based 
Penicillin  has  proven  a  great  boon  in  the 
treatment  ot  pneumonia  In  mi*t  c.iaea  it-s 
use  gives  a  rapid  and  cr  mp'.ete  cure  At 
rtrst  many  phvsl^lans  did  r)i>t  realize  that 
m  :ipp!ylng  this  antibi.itic  they  were  ac- 
cepting the  premise  thai  there  would  be  no 
.'-.ide  reactions  Experler.re  has  taught  that 
some  patients  are  so  allergic  to  penicillin 
that  a  single  treatment  quickly  brings 
death  So  now  the  medical  profession  la 
well  aware  that  penicillin  may  be  used  to 
cure  pneumonia  only  in  those  cases  where 
the  "other  conditions  are  met."  namely  that 
thf-re  is  no  serlou«  side  effect  fr'im  the  u.se 
of   the  antibiotic 

Another  matter  which  we  need  to  keep  In 
mind  with  re8p>ect  to  world  trade  Is  that  of 
stability  There  is  considerable  doubt  that 
given  a  free  choice  people  everywhere  would 
ch'X'^e  m.ixlmum  efficiency,  because  maxl- 
ni'im  divl.^lon  of  labor  to  get  maximum  ef- 
ficiency also  maximizes  inftabllity  aiid 
risk  In  our  own  »o<-lety  we  reject  this 
Communities,  companies,  and  even  indi- 
viduals find  It  desirable  to  spread  the  risk 
to  diversify  It  Is  highly  questionable  that 
the  m  ixlmum  in  internatii  inal  division  of 
1  ibor  would  be  the  most  desirable  state  In 
the  economic  relationships  between  nations 

S'ahiiity  IS  becoming  an  Increa.sing  goal 
or  objective  for  our  Amerlc.m  society,  but 
mfixlmum  stability  w  iuld  be  stagnation 
Wh;it  we  need  Is  to  have  constructive  chan^'e 
at  such  a  rate  that  It  will  n.)t  cause  un- 
due hardship  Rapid  changes  In  economic 
situations  !o<-al  >r  natKinal  can  damage  the 
social  unit  and  bring  sufferini;  Just  as  too 
rapid  a  change  in  acceleration  can  damage 
the  human  body  The  adjustments  that  lU-e 
reijulred  In  f'  reign  trade  relations  are  no 
exeptlon.  if  we  force  tix>  rapid  a  change,  we 
win  pay  the  penalty  of  severe  economic  and 
social  stress 

INFt-ATlON 

The  Inflation  which  we  have  exwrlenced 
III  the  p.ist  two  decades  Is  the  nxjt  of  much 
of  uur  difficulty  Durlig  World  War  II  we 
chose  to  pay  our  war  c^  sts  In  hir^'e  part 
wrh  Inflation  The  Government  printed 
bonds  many  of  wh!-h  w»»nt  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  where  In  turn  they  became 
the  base  f or  an  en  rmous  rei.l:t  expin<^ton 
Since  !94<J  we  have  poured  about  J90  bil- 
lions if  tiat  money  into  the  purchase  n\edla 
s'ream.  As  a  result  of  this  m  iietary  In- 
flation,   we    now    have    In    circulation    more 


than  one  worthless.  Inflationary  dollar  for 
every  gixid  one. 

Following  the  war  there  were  essentially 
tli  for  every  dollar's  worth  of  goods,  and 
so  prices  were  bid  up  to  more  than  twice 
prewar  levels  and  today  we  have  a  44)  cents 
d<i;iar  The  price  of  labor,  of  course,  went 
up  al.)ng  with  the  price  of  everything  else. 
In  fact  more  than  the  price  of  flnlshed  goods. 
Thus  thr.  ugh  the  well-known  process  of  In- 
fl:itlon  we  built  distortions  and  maladjust- 
n\ents  Into  our  economy,  the  chief  one  of 
which  la  our  noncompetitive  position  In  the 
World  markets 

Prior  to  the  war  our  mass  production  tech- 
n.  I oL'y  was  so  much  more  advanced  than  that 
■  'f  Europe  and  Japan  that  It  easily  sup- 
ported our  higher  wage  rates  Since  the  war 
this  h.is  changed  We  financed  the  rapid  re- 
building >r  their  plants  with  some  $80  billion 
of  r  ireign  aid  We  invited  teams  of  Indus- 
trialists to  visit  our  plants  and  learn  Amer- 
lca!i  mettuxls  They  were  apt  at  copying 
evervtlilng  except  our  militant  union  move- 
men;  As  a  r<'8u;t  their  productivity  has  In- 
cre:ised  e!U)rmously.  while  their  wage  rates 
have  risen  only  mixlerately  In  spite  of  this 
we  would  still  be  competitive  If  It  had  not 
been  for  our  doubling  of  prices  dus  to  the 
mfi.itlon  As  a  c  nsequence  of  all  this,  the 
unit  lab«ir  coft  of  foreign  manufacturers  Is 
well  below  that  of  ours  for  many  Items;  and 
»<■)  today  foreigners  who  receive  dollars  pre- 
fer to  spend  them  elsewhere  where  they  can 
g'-t  m    re  for  their  m  >ney 

A  look  at  the  basic  exchange  equation  will 
Fh'iw  us  the  fundamental  problem  Nor- 
mally foreigners  would  exchange  goods  and 
services  for  dollarB,  and  then  exchange  those 
dollars  for  some  of  our  goods. 

Gold 

C'n  lods^Li  Do  1 1  ar  8  ^zi  Goods 

Cioid  Is  one  of  the  giHxls  which  we  offer 
tfiem  In  exchange  for  their  dollars.  Now  we 
have  not  changed  the  price  of  gold  since 
19'i4  when  It  was  set  at  135  an  ounce.  Tlie 
price  of  our  other  goixls  has  essentially 
doubleil  on  the  average  due  to  our  Inflation. 
As  a  consequence  goK  Is  the  cheapest  com- 
miKiirv  we  offer  In  the  world  market  today. 
In  the  face  of  this  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
foreigners  prefer  gold  or  to  hold  their  dollar 
claims  which  are  convertible  into  gold  upon 
demand,  rather  than  using  the  dollars  to 
buy    our    manufactured    gooda. 

We  are  in  a  very  vulnerable  position;  and 
If  at  any  time  the  foreigners  lose  confidence 
in  the  dollar  to  the  point  where  they  begin 
to  withdraw  gold  In  sizable  quantities,  we 
will  face  a  real  balance-of -payments  crisis 
This  could  have  considerable  repercussions 
on  our  economy  here  at  home  and  shake  our 
fxtsltlon  as  the  leader  In  the  free  world 
F.iced  with  thla  situ.itlon  what  should  be 
our   Course   of   actioi.' 

B.islcally  and  over  the  1  >ng  run.  the  only 
re.il  solutl(jn  to  our  problem  la  for  the 
U  S  producerr  to  l>e<:ome  competitive  again 
m  w.>rld  markets  Unf  irtunately.  this  is 
e.u   f  r   Said    than   done 

Ono  rimed y  v  hlch  has  been  proposed  Is 
that  manufacturers  reduce  costs  by  increas- 
ing prtxluctlvity  In  giant  atrldes  We  are 
urged  to  Intensify  research  and  automation 
T^ls  sugge'tlon  s<iunds  plausible,  but  haa  no 
ch mce  of  solving  our  problem  First  of  all 
the  Europeans,  and  the  Japanese  too,  are 
;i.Mi  tcoiKl  at  rf."<- ,rch  and  their  research 
cosfs  arc  only  a  fracth^n  of  ours  bocau  o 
their  wage  rates  are  so  much  lower  More- 
over. In  rccen'  years  they  have  lieen  gettlnr; 
more  than  their  jhar.-  of  real  re«evrch  break- 
throughs. 

Our  foreign  competitors  are  alert  to  new 
Ideas  and  any  research  findings  or  produc- 
tivity Unpruvements  which  we  make,  tl^iev 
M.1L1  (julchly  apply  It  is  just  unreal  U>  expect 
that  we  can  advance,  while  our  foreign  com- 
petitors stand  i-till  in  the  race  for  Improved 
productivity. 
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A  second  way  In  which  we  might  regain 
competitiveness  would  be  for  foreign  wage 
rates  to  rise  rapidly  so  that  unit  cost« 
overseas  would  match  .Dur  own.  This  would 
be  iui  Ideal  solution.  It  would  mean  that 
foreign  workt-rs  would  realize  rapid  In- 
ert ;io06  m  parcUasliig  )owcr  and  this  would 
broaden  their  m:uss  m:irkct.  This,  however, 
li  only  diiyttreaming  and  shows  promise 
only  in  the  distant  future.  It  Is  triie  that 
In  recent  ye  .rs  the  perient  Increase  In  wages 
In  Central  Europe  ha^  been  larger  than  In 
the  Ui.lted  Stairs  Hut  this  Is  of  small 
comfort  when  tlie  gip  Is  so  large.  Por 
ex. imp. e,  If  wages  In  Germany  at  75  ceiUs 
an  hour  Incrvuse  10  Derccnt.  It  addrj  only 
7'..  cents  p.  r  hour  to  the  lab(jr  cost.  In 
thf  United  .States  a  5-percent  Increase  on  a 
J3  wiige  means  a  15  cents  per  hour  In- 
creu-se  Thu  la  little  remedy  on  a  short- 
term  basia. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  have  re- 
ductions in  prices,  bo!  h  of  labor  and  prod- 
ucts. In  this  country.  A  very  neat  solution 
would  be  to  have  ail  wages  and  price  re- 
duced, say  25  percent,  ac  of  Eomc  morning. 
Obviously,  With  aggressive  unions,  which 
yc.ir  In  and  year  c  ut  have  won  wage  conces- 
sions In  excess  of  productivity,  we  arc  not 
Ukcly  to  obtain  such  wage  rate  reductions 
•  •  •  and  let  me  ad*  parenthetically  that 
I  favor  good  wages  lor  workers  This  la 
what  sprcad.s  purchasing  power  on  a  broad 
base  and  g.ves  us  our  wonderful  mass  mar- 
ket, without  which  nasa  production  would 
not  be  feasible  So  tnis  offers  no  p>o.'Slbil- 
ity  as  a  prturtlcal  solution 

Tl.erc  Is  a  way.  h.)wever.  In  which  the  same 
purpose  might  be  accomplished  without  af- 
fecting the  w.ige  and  price  relationships  In 
this  country  This  wculd  be  to  rendjuat  the 
exchange  rate  between  the  dollar  and  other 
currencies  Last  summer  a  rc-ponslble  Swlsa 
financier  estimated  that  the  doUtu-  would 
sell  at  more  Uinn  26  aercent  discount  rela- 
tive to  the  Swiss  franc  on  a  free  market 
basis  Were  this  to  lappon  we  would  get 
a  readjustment  dowi.rvard  of  our  wage  rate 
and  prices  relative  to  that  of  the  other  coun- 
Ules  of  the  world.  Ii  a  free  market  on  cx- 
charge  rates  the  rxcli.inge  rate  adjustment 
would  continue  until  our  products  on  the 
average  hiul  become  competitive  again  In 
World  markets  a:  d  tie  total  dollar  outflow 
was  balanced  by  the  I  iflow. 

WHT    HASN'T  IT  BEEN   DONE? 

If  this  Is  so  easy  aid  sound,  why  hasn't 
It  been  cone^  It  hasn't  been  done  and  Isn't 
being  contemplatfd  l>ecause  of  the  Fhnrt- 
term  foreign  claiin.'^  ogalntt  our  gold.  If  the 
dollar  were  tradii  g  at  subs'antial  discount 
relative  t/>  go'd  In  foreign  mar'rtets,  these 
dollars  would  be  tendered  ns  cl>.lms  against 
our  gold  If  we  did  nr  t  repudiate  our  prom- 
ise to  supply  gold  at  $!5  p-r  ounce,  we 
m.ght  well  lose  all  of  our  gold  supply  and 
st.il   be  short   of  meet.ng   our  commitments 

A  primary  factor  In  our  negUlve  balance 
of  p.iymenis  In  re<-en;  years  has  been  our 
f  >relBn  aid  The  diti  on  our  foreign  ob- 
ligit:  -n.s  indicates  that  we  cannot  and  have 
not  been  able  to  fir.ancc  this  level  of  char- 
ity. In  the  early  days  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
practically  all  of  the  .ild  dollars  were  spent 
In  the  United  States  and  thereby  at  least 
supported  Jr  ;,s  In  this  country.  As  industry 
w.is  rebuilt  overse.is  less  and  less  of  the 
Rid  d  ilUrs  have  been  spent  here,  until  by 
l[);ii  only  about  30  percent  came  b^ck  to 
supp.,rt  American  Job;.  If  we  are  going  to 
continue  this  m.isslve  International  dole, 
the  iea«t  we  could  do  Is  to  require  that  all 
purchases  of  good.s  an  J  equipment  be  made 
In  the  United  States  so  tliat  It  will  support 
Jobs  In  this  country,  and  not  add  to  the 
problem  we  now  facj;  In  our  balancc-of- 
psyments  deficit. 

Wl     NEED     TO     FACE     REALriY 

At  this  critical  time  we  need  to  face  real- 
ity.    We  must  not   let  our  concern  for  the 


well-being  of  others  divert  our  attention 
from  the  need  to  remain  strong  and  vigor- 
ous ourselves  as  a  bulwark  of  the  free  world. 
We  must  develop  a  foreign  trade  policy 
which  la  consistent  with  and  reinforces  do- 
mestic policy  to  insure  Increased  economic 
growth  and  Job  opportunities.  To  this  end 
we  should: 

1.  HecognlEe  that  trade  la  not  an  end  in 
Itself  and  that  Increased  trade  may  or  may 
not  be  desirable,  depending  on  the  condi- 
tions of  the  trade. 

2.  Realize  that  the  free  trade  theory  will 
work  only  under  Idealized  conditions  and 
we  should  seek  to  develop  the  proper  condi- 
tions before  trying  to  apply  free  trade. 

3.  Seek  to  adjust  dollar  exchange  r  .tes  on 
a  free  market  basis  to  return  our  producers 
to  a  competitive  basis  relative  to  foreign 
competitors. 

4.  We  should  maintain  reasonable  control 
of  Import*  to  protect  American  Jobs  and 
permit  a  gradual,  not  a  panic,  adjustment 
to  new  foreign  Industrial  might. 

We  must  maintain  a  sound  footing  our- 
selves if  we  wish  to  remain  the  pivot  man 
In  the  free  world. 


SPECIAL   ORDER   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Bmley,  for  20  minutes,  on  Thursday 
next. 


EXTENSION   OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

(The  following  Members  <'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nelsen)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr  Kearns. 

Mr    WlDNALL. 

Mr.  BoiRY. 

Mr.  Alger. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BocGS)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Doyle  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  MULTER. 

Mr.  Santancelo. 

Mr.  Dent  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks during  his  sjjecial  order  today  and 
include  therein  extraneous  matter. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLE'^ON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4876.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  C. 
Atkinson; 

HR  5181.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law 
85   699; 

H.R  5324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Se- 
rafln  T.  Ortiz; 

H.R  6013.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Houston  Belt  &  Terminal  Railway  Co.; 

H  R  7473.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
R.  Serpe;   and 

HR.  8325.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harrison 
Thomas  Harper. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESroENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  February  7,  1962: 

H Jl.  2470.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Lincoln  Boyhood  National 
Memorial  In  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On   February  8.    1962: 

H.R.  2147.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ken- 
neth   Stultz; 

H.R.  2973.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Robert    Lowry    (Antonio    Piantrdoel^; 

HIl.3710.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Giles  L. 
Matthe-x's; 

HR.4194,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ann  W.  Edwards; 

H  R  4211.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  AJessan- 
dn  Bottero; 

H.R.  4280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrl 
Ellas    Sartan; 

H.R.  4381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
H.  Hanson; 

HJl.  6120.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
Ainswcrth; 

H  R.  6226.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arlln 
David  English; 

H  R.  6243.  An  act  extending  to  Onam  the 
power  to  enter  Into  certain  Interstate  com- 
pacts relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  laws  and  policies  of  the  States; 

H.R.  6644.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julius 
B^niko  ky; 

H Jl.  6938.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Robert  E.   Hlller; 

HR.  7740.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sharon  Lee  Harden;   and 

H  R  8779.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
B.  Olmstead. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  mction  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Thursday.  February  15, 
1962,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECXmVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1679.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  further 
section  201  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  to  authorize  payment 
toward  the  construction  or  modification  of 
approved  public  shelter  fpace,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1680.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propored 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  adjust  the  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United 
States  over  lands  within  EgUn  Air  Force  Base, 
Fla.";   to  the  Comnnittee  on  Armed  Services. 

1681.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  supply  management 
of  ship  repair  parts  by  the  Ships  Parts  Con- 
trol Center  (SPCC),  Mechanlcsbvirg.  Pa.,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  pursuant  to  the  Budg- 
et and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  UJS.C.  53), 
and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950 
(31  U.S.C.  67) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 
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1683.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Serrlcee  AdmlnUtration.  tranamlttlng 
dlapoaal  report  No.  63-11  dated  February  7, 
1963.  on  recorda  proposed  for  dlapoeal  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provlalona  of  67  Stat.  380, 
59  atat.  434  and  83  Stat.  377;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Admlnlatratlon. 

1683.  A  letter  from  the  Aaalatant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Petersburg  National  Mili- 
tary Park,  to  provide  for  acquisition  of  a 
portion  of  the  Plve  Forks  Battlefield  Area, 
and  for  other  purjxjses";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1684.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Com- 
merce, tranumlttlng  a  report  on  war  risk 
Insurance  and  certain  marine  and  liability 
Insurance  under  title  XII  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended  and  pursuant 
to  section  1311  of  the  same  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

1686.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chle' 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  31.  1961.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  lUustratloni^. 
on  an  Interim  hurricane  svirvey  of  Myrtle 
Beach.  8C.  authorized  by  Public  Law  71. 
84th  Congress,  approved  June  15,  1955  iH 
Doc.  No.  336);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  two 
illustrations 

1686,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Acting 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  November  8.  1961,  submitting  a  re- 
port, together  with  accompanying  papers  and 
Illustrations,  on  an  Iterlm  hurricane  survey 
of  Surfslde  and  Garden  City  Beaches.  3  C 
authorized  by  Public  Law  71,  B4th  Congress, 
approved  June  15.  1955  (H  Doc  No  337 1;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  two  Illustrations 

1687  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  6,  1961,  submitting  a  report  to«;ether 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  control  study 
of  Belle  Pass  to  Raccoon  Point,  La  .  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act,  approved 
July  3,  1930,  as  amended  and  supplemented 
( H  Doc,  No  338) ,  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  six 
Illustrations 

1688  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Acting 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  November  8,  1961,  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  an  interim  hurricane  survey  of 
Cherry  Grove.  Tllghman.  Ocean  Drive,  Cres- 
cent, Atlantic,  and  Windy  Hill  Beaches.  SC  , 
authorized  by  Public  Law  71,  84th  Conarress, 
approved  June  15,  1955  (H  Doc,  No  339  i  :  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  two  Illustrations 

1689  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dat«d 
October  8,  1961,  submitting  a  report,  tfigether 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  the  Great  Lakes  harbors  study  and  interim 
report  on  the  Erie  Harbor,  Pa  ,  requested  by 
resolutions  of  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works,  U  S  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adopted  May  18.  1956  and  June  27,  1956 
(H  Doc  No  340  >,  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  one 
Illustration, 

1690  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Arn^y,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  ol 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  8,  1961.  submitting  a  rep<jrt,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  the  rep<irt8  on  the 
Gloucester  Harbor,  Mass  ,  requested  by  res- 
olutions of  the  Committee  on  Public  W  >rks 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  March  30 


1955  (H.  Doc,  No   341);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 

one  Illustration. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printiriK  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer5«>y  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Dls[X)«lUon  of  Exe<-utive  Pa- 
pers House  Report  No  1330  Report. >n  the 
dl.--p<-)Sltli'n  -jI  ccrtiiin  papers  if  sundry  execu- 
tive departments      Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR  9804  K  bill  f  >r  the  relief  of  CuyalK>ga 
County.  Ohio,  with  amendment  i  Rept  No 
13,55 1  Referred  t.j  the  C'cjmmittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr    WILLI.S     Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R    1004J       A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law  86 
272     u";  ,\monrted,  with  rP8;i<'ct  to  the  rep<'rt- 
m,?    d.Ate.     without    amendment     (Rept     No 
1356  I        Referred    lo   the   H.  iu.se   c'lientlir 


RPPOHTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RPISOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clau.so  2  uf  rule  XIII  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printini;  and  reference  to  the  piopvr 
calendar,  as  follows: 

M.-  WALTER  Committee  .-n  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R.  14ol  A  bill  f'lr  the  relief  of 
B^s  E.frlede  Fri-x-hl  R<n;er8.  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  N)  13311  Relerred  Uj  the 
Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  FEIOHAN  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary HR  1671  A  bin  f  )r  the  relief  of 
Edvi^e  Ci.inciulU,  with  .imendment  i  Rept 
No  1332  1  Referred  U)  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House 

Mr  POFF  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR  6082  A  bill  fir  the  relief  of  Mrs  Var- 
tanus  Uzar,  with  amendment  (Rept  Nii 
1333 1  Referred  t>  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  H  )U3e 

Mr  WALTER  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H  R  6276  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Atha- 
nasla  Dekaz<j8.  without  amendment  (Rept 
No  1334  1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hou.se 

Mr    FEIOHAN    Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R    6343       A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs    Izal)el 
A    Miguel,  with  amendment  (Rept   No    1335) 
Referred    to    the    Committee     >t    the    Whole 
House 

Mr    MOORF.     Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R    7777       A  bill  for  tiie  relief  uf  Ellsabetta 
M»\roheglanl      with    amendment     (Rept      No 
1336 1       Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the 
Whole  House 

Mr  WALTER  Conunirtte  ■  .n  the  Judiciary 
S  235  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evaiijelos 
Mableki*.  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
1337!  Referred  to  the  C  mm  It  tee  of  the 
Whole  Hou.se 

Mr  WALTER  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
S  241  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Haralambos 
Agourakis,  with  amendment  (Rept  No 
1338 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   Hou.se 

Mr    W.M.TER    Comnuttee  m  the  JudlcUtry 
3     531       An    act    for    the    relief    of    Eugenia 
Chrzastowskl,     without    amendmTit     (Rept 
No    1339  >       Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  WALTER  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary S  1076  An  iict  for  the  relief  of 
Nande  Ellen  Wllllani8<in,  without  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  1340)  Referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  of   the  Wh(j!e    Hoose 

Mr  WAITER  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
S      1660       An    act    for    the    relief    of    Yasuko 


Otsu.  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1341). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole 
House 

Mr  WALTER  Committee  on  the  Judlcl&ry. 
S  1685  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Brlgltte 
Marie  Ida  Kroll;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No  1343),  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House 

Mr  WALTER  Committee  on  the  Judlclkry. 
S  1776  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis  E, 
Sarcone.  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1343)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   House 

Mr  WALTE3t  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
S  1791  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  TBy- 
cheng  PeuK:  without  amendment  (Rept 
No  1344)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hou.se 

Mr  WAI.TTR  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 8  1793  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Alft.i  Alessjir.dro  MUana,  without  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  1345)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 

Mr  WALTER  C.immlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary S  1832  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
."^u-saime  Rue  Derenm,  without  amendment 
1  Rept  No  134fii  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee  of    the    Whole    House 

Mr     WALTER      Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary     S    1866      An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Berchmans      Rioux.       without      amendment 
I  Rept    No    1347),      Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  WALTER  C-ommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary S  1870  An  art  for  the  relief  of 
Lucia  Blanca  Clanto  Rosa,  without  amend- 
m<-nt  (Rept  No  1348)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 

Mr  WALTER  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cl.iry  S  2149  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hugo 
Kolberg  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
lJ4i)i  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  WALTER  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary S  2163  An  act  for  the  relief  of  8al- 
foi)k  Chan,    without   amendment    (Rept.   No 

1350)  Referred    to    the    Committee   of    the 
Whole   House 

Mr  WALI"ER  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 8  2385  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Hau  Cheong  Kwaan,  hU  wife.  Tech  Phalk 
lyoui  Kwann  and  their  daughter.  Laura  Wat 
Man  Kw.i.m    without  amendment  (Rept,  No 

1351)  Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the 
Whole  Hou.se 

Mr  POFF  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  2684  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ifoh&n 
Singh.  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1352).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr    CHELF     CommltU-e  on   the  Judiciary 
H  R     5652       A   bill   for  the   relief   of   Kevork 
Torolan.   with  amendment   (Rept.  No    1353) 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
Hoiise 

Mr  WALI"ER  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R  8422  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
bister  M  Theophane  (  Jane  Carroll ) ;  without 
ainendment  (Rept  No  1354).  Referred  to 
the   Committee   of    the   Whole    House. 


PL^HLIC  HILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxll,  public 
biU-i  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  .severally  referred  a.s  follows: 

By  Mr  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
H  R  10179  A  bill  to  authorise  waiver  of 
Indebtedne.ss  growing  out  of  erroneous  pay- 
ments by  the  Armed  Forces  to  military  per- 
scjnnel  or  their  dependents  and  to  bar  re- 
covery of  these  payments  If  recovery  Is  not 
Initiated  within  6  years  of  paynient;  to  the 
C  irnnilttee   oti    the   Judiciary 

By  Mr    BAILEY: 
H  R    10180  A  bin  to  authorize  assistance  to 
."^'.I'e.s    for    the    financial    support    of    public 
elementary  and  secondary  education;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education   and  Labor. 
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By  Mr  BONNER: 
H  R  10181  A  bill  to  relieve  ship  operators 
<if  part  of  the  cost  of  designing  vessels  as 
required  under  operating -dlDTerentlal  sub- 
sidy ag  eements,  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant  Marine  and    Fisheries. 

H  K  10182  A  bill  to  amend  title  xn  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to 
remove  certain  limitations  with  respwct  to 
war  risk  Insur.ince  l.^.sued  under  the  provi- 
sions of  such  title,  to  the  Committee  on 
\liT(  haiit   Marine  iind   Fisheries 

By  Mr  BUCKLEY 
H  R  10183  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Public  Works  CcK)rdinatlon  and  Acceleration; 
to  authorize  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for 
acceleratl(jn  of  public  works  when  nece.esary 
to  avoid  serious  nationwide  unemployment 
level.",  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 

By  Mr  CELLER 
HK  10184  A  bill  to  amend  section  130(a) 
<if  title  28,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  re- 
constitute the  eastern  Judicial  district  of 
Wisconsin  to  Include  Menominee  County, 
Wis      to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

H  R  10185  A  bill  to  prohibit  wiretapping 
by  persons  other  than  duly  authorized  law 
enforcement  officers  engaged  in  the  Investi- 
gation or  prevention  of  specified  categories 
of  criminal  offenses,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to    the   Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H  R  10186  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture 

By  Mr  MAILLIARD 
H  R  10187  A  bill  to  relieve  ship  operators 
of  part  of  the  cost  of  designing  vessels  as 
required  under  operating-differential  sub- 
sidy agreements;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries 

By  Mr  MULTER 
HR  10188  A  bin  to  amend  sections  2 
and  5  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
the  height,  exterior  design,  and  construction 
of  private  and  semlpubllc  buildings  In  the 
Georgetown  area  of  the  National  CaplUl," 
approved  September  22,  1950  (64  Stat  903): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H  R  10189  A  bill  to  promote  safe  driv- 
ing and  eliminate  the  reckless  and  Irrespon- 
sible driver  from  the  streets  and  highways 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  providing  that 
any  person  operating  a  motor  vehicle  within 
the  District  while  apparently  under  the  In- 
fluence of  Intoxicating  liquor  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  given  his  consent  to  a  chemical  test 
of  certain  of  his  body  substances  to  deter- 
mine the  alcoholic  content  of  his  blood,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia 

By  Mr   ONEILL: 
H  R   10190    A    bill    to    amend   the   law    re- 
lating  to   pay   for   postal   employees;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

HR.  10191.  A  bill  to  assist  In  providing 
necessary  Instruction  for  adults  not  pro- 
ficient In  basic  educational  skills  In  order 
to  achieve  the  higher  levels  of  education 
demanded  by  Industry,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  national  preparedness  through 
grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
for  development  of  materials  and  methods  of 
instruction  and  for  training  of  teaching  and 
supervisory  personnel  and  through  grants  to 
States  for  pilot  projects.  Improvement  of 
State  services,  and  programs  of  Instruction; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

HR.  10192.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  that  upon  application  there- 
for, real  property  donated  to  the  United 
States  by  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
which  Is  surplus  to  the  United  States  shall 
be  returned  to  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr    ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H  R  10193.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on 
transportation  of  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHERER: 

H  R  10194.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6,  title 
1,  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 

H.R.  10195".  A  bill  to  validate  payments  of 
certain  special  station  per  diem  allowances 
and  certain  basic  allowances  for  quarters 
made  In  good  faith  to  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Public  Health  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MADDEN: 

H.  Con,  Res.  418.  Concurrent   resolution    to 
condemn  Communist  oppression  In  Lithuania 
and    of    the    Catholic    faith    therein;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    VAN  ZANDT: 

H  Res.  543.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  regulation  of  non- 
scheduled  airlines;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH:  Concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Kansas  Legislature  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  In  regard 
to  legislation  pertaining  to  the  agricultural 
conservation  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Also,  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Kansas 
Legislature,  relating  to  Federal  Income  taxa- 
tion of  the  Interest  derived  from  public 
bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Meana 


By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Kansas,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  In  regard  to  legislation  per- 
taining to  the  agricultural  conservation 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  Federal  medical  schoo. 
in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

Also,  memorial  ol  the  Legislature  of  the 
Slate  of  Kansas,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  Federal  Income  taxation  of  the 
Interest  derived  from  public  bonds;  to  the 
Committee    on    Ways    and    Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Rhcxle  Island,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  Federal  Income  taxa- 
tion of  the  interest  derived  from  public 
bonds:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and   severally   referred   as   follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
HR.  10196.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
C.    Barringer;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   JAMES  C.  DAVIS: 
HJl.  10197.    A    bill    for   the    relief  of    Ann 
Carls    Pappadoupoulou;    to    the    Committee 
on    the    Judiciary. 

By  Mr    HAG  AN  of  Georgia: 
HR.  10198,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernardo 
Petruso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  McFALL: 
HU.  10199.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lester  A 
Kocher;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.   SHIPLEY: 
HR.  10200.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Lusk;    to   the  Committee  on   the   Judiciary 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
HJl.  10201.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr 
Ret>ecca  Y.  Tanseco;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  the  rule  XXII, 
237,  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  American  Legion,  Madeira  Post  412, 
Madeira,  Ohio,  petitioning  consideration 
of  three  resolutions  unanimously  agreed  to 
with  reference  to  legislation  pertaining  to 
the  'Flag  Code",  retaining  a  steadfast  posi- 
tion relating  to  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  and  the  provision  of  additional 
allocations  for  the  work  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Senator  Mondt  Saiatet  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  12.  1962 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  an- 
niversary observance  of  the  birth  of  the 
Great  Emancipator— Abraham  Lin- 
coln—Republicans are  paying  tribute  to 


the  memory  of  this  man  who  was  the  first 
Republican  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States.  One  such  tribute  is  contained  in 
the  newsletter  of  my  colleague  in  the 
other  body,  the  senior  Senator  from  my 
home  State  of  South  E>akota,  Senator 
Karl  Mxtndt.  I  request  permission  that, 
on  this  Lincoln  Day,  the  newsletter 
"Your  Washington  and  You,"  of  Senator 
MuNDT  be  included  in  the  Record: 

The    Lincoln    Hekptage 

Americans  this  week  are  saluting  the 
memory  of  one  of  our  great  Presidents,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.     He  weis  the  first  Republican 


to  serve  as  President.  Much  of  what  he  said 
100  years  ago  Is  today  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  Republlcfin  Party  stands.  One 
statement  of  Lincoln's,  perhaps  better  than 
any  other,  provides  guidelines  which  the 
Republican  Party  as  a  whole  has  accepted 
as  Its  philosophy  of  government.  It  is  this: 
"The  legitimate  object  of  Government  is 
to  do  for  a  community  of  people  whatever 
they  need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all 
or  cannot  do  so  well  for  themselves  In  their 
separate  and  Individual  capacities.  In  all 
that  the  people  can  Individually  do  as  well 
for  themselves,  the  Government  ought  not 
to  Interfere." 
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Thia  U  the  dictum  followed  by  most  Re- 
publican* and  by  which  they  gird  themseivea 
in  the  Congress  to  do  battle  against  the 
policies  designed  by  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration to  further  erode  the  freedoms  of  the 
individual  while  expanding  the  power  of 
the  Central  Ciovemment.  And  It  Is  this 
power  the  New  Frontier  policy  planners  con- 
stantly seek  as  message  after  message  comes 
forth  to  the  Congress  demanding  for  the 
President  the  power  to  reduce  taxfts."  "the 
power  to  regulate  foreign  trade."  "the  power 
to  control  city  governments  through  the 
Cabinet."  "the  power  to  spend  without 
limit."  The  struggle  continues,  and  on  ♦.his 
anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth,  we  again  at- 
tempt to  give  meaning  to  his  expression 
by  achieving  that  ultimate  in  public  policy 
tnat  Government  ought  not  to  Interfere. 
The  cause   Is  not  lost,  nor  the  victory   won. 

rXBRUAKT     19       A   BIG    DAT 

When  Congress  returns  to  Its  full-time 
activities  Monday.  February  19- -folio*  mg 
the  Lincoln  Day  observances — two  major 
Itenas  of  bus.ness  are  on  the  agenda  for  y omt 
Senator  Our  Senate  Agriculture  Cominit,- 
teo  will  begin  hearings  on  the  new  f-irm 
bill  of  the  Kennedy  administration  l.ater 
In  the  day  the  Senate  will  take  up  the  Pr'^sl- 
dent's  prop>osal  to  establish  a  Department  ut 
Urban  Affairs  Both  measures  are  contro- 
versial and  will  be  the  subject  of  heated 
debate,  with  the  decision  0:1  L'rban  AtT.i  rs 
expected  to  come  within  a  few  days  I  he 
agriculture  bill,  af  course,  has  the  ;u:.g  road 
of  committee  he.\rlngs  ahead  before  the 
measure  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Se.Mte 
Testimony  has  alre.ifly  been  received  \:x  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  from  Secre- 
tary  Freeman    in   behalf  of  his   pngram 

SENATK      CALENDAa 

The  Senate  has  approved  a  •2  6  hP.M'm 
program  for  colleg^A.  but  whether  the  tlicnre 
will  stand  Is  qviestioi'.able  since  the  bi:;  now 
goes  to  a  House-Senate  conference  c<  -jimlt- 
tee  which  will  also  consider  the  Hi'i.se  mea.'^- 
ure  calling  f' >r  $15  billion  erp'^nditvire"! 
The  program  is  for  college  cons'rMrtion  and 
scholarships  The  Hou.se  bill  .lo-s  n<<'.  con- 
tain the  5926  million  scholarship  fciiture  of 
the  55enate  blM  The  Senate  '):;!  c-\!!.«  only 
for  loans  for  ronstrxictlon  while  rhe  Hnise 
measure  would  mike  gran's  in  addition  to 
loans.      The  diilerences  must  be  .adjusted. 

SPRAT    moM    rnt    Potomac 

Tlie  Kennedy  administration  luts  added 
more  than  90  OOU  employees  tt>  the  Feder  il 
payroll  However,  not  all  of  thfni  arc  rela- 
tives of  the  Preflid<*nt  •  •  •  Senaior  Barht 
OoLDWATxm.  addressing  the  Alfalfa  Club  here, 
quips  that  Chester  Bowles  is  to  appear  ■.■n 
the  TV  pri_)grHm  "What's  My  Line?"  do  so-n 
as  he  tlnda  out  what  his  line  is 


Geo.  Tadeas  Kosciasko 


EXTT;NSI0N  of  RPuMAF^Kd 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NKW    JlR^CT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESFN  r.\  I  IVES 

Monday.  February  12.  1962 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr  Speaker,  by  happy 
coincidence,  the  annual  celebration  of 
Gen.  Tadeus  Kosciusko's  birthday  falls 
on  February  12.  the  day  we  honor  the 
memory  of  America's  own  great  emanci- 
pator. Abraham  Lincoln.  This  year  is 
the  216th  anniversary.  General  Kos- 
ciusko IS  known  as  the  leader  of  Poland's 
fight  for  freedom  and  liberty,  and  for 
his  service  In  America  as  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  American  Revolution.     Kos- 


ciusko Is  still  today  a  vibrant  symbol  of 
the  fight  for  the  liberty  of  the  PoUsh 
people. 

Most  American  school  children  re- 
member General  Kosciusko  as  the  Ad- 
jutant to  General  Washington,  and  for 
his  great  career  sis  a  soldier  in  the  battles 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  at  New  York. 
Yorktown.  and  elsewhere.  Kosciusko 
came  to  this  coimtry  as  a  trained  and 
e.xperienced  soldier  and  engineer,  of 
enormous  value  to  the  inexperienced 
Continental  Army,  trained  at  the  expense 
of  the  Polish  Government  in  England  and 
Germany  and  France  After  the  war 
the  Congress  expres.sed  its  thanks  and 
accorded  him  the  rank  of  br  Radior  gen- 
eral, which  he  earned  with  hmi  upon  his 
return  to  the  Puli.sh  Army.  Le.s.s  well 
known  in  the  United  States  i.s  Kosci- 
u.skos  brilhant  career  111  Europe,  where 
he  led  the  Polish  armies  in  their  stru'gle 
for  freedom  in  the  ITyO's  General  Kos- 
ciu.'^ko  refused  hiiTh  rank  under  Na{K)leon 
berau.se  Napoleon  would  not  pledge  hm- 
self  tu  a  fr"e  and  unified  Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker.  :t  is  fitting  that  the  an- 
niver.sary  celt  brations  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  T\rir:i.s  Kri.scri.sko  fall  on  the 
.sam'""  day  Ko.sr:'i.-.ko,  like  Lincoln,  was 
a  -Treat  American  patriot;  Cnngre.'vs  voted 
h  m  cit!7»'n«hip  in  the  United  States. 
Both  men  expresTd  the  ideals  and  noals 
and  devoM  n  to  free  lorn  wh  ch  cf.arac- 
teri/e  the  g!eate<=t  Americaris  I  am 
proud  to  silute  Gen.  Tadeus  Kusciu.sko 
for  his  part  in  the  stru;,'Kle  for  freedom 
in  .America  and  the  struggle  for  freedom 
in  Poland. 


B07   Scouts    52d    Anniversary    oa 
February  8,  1962 


fxte:nsion  of  rfm-^rks 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  TTtF  HOUSE  OP  REPRFSFNT  ^Tn•ES 
M^rdau  Frbruanj  12   1962 

Mr  r)0\'UE  Mr  Speaker,  by  rea.M)n 
of  unanimou.s  coiLsent  heretofore  granted 
me  so  to  do  I  r-dl  attention  to  the  f»rt 
thit  Fehniarv  R  1952  was  the  5''d  r^n- 
nivcrsary  of  the  founding  of  the  Boy 
S'^nuts  f'f  America,  which  orcani^atinn 
vas  chart '"red  by  th's  very  Con-re.ss  of 
the  United  States  of  America 

No  doubt  every  Member  of  this  preat 
leiTislative  body  will  concir  with  me  that 
the  Con;^ress  of  the  United  ."^tatos  did 
\^ell  in  charter  ng  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
•America:  for  this  Boy  Scouts  program 
ha.s  njw  alfecLeil  the  lives  of  o; er  34 
million  -Amerlcnn  la'ls  and  men  .sinee 
the  year  1910;  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
i^:\  now  ha."  an  artivp  '-nro'.Iment  of  more 
than  .T. 200. 000  and  more  than  70.000  are 
artivf^'.y  in  such  pro  ;:am  within  the  I.os 
.Anqieles  area.  California,  which  Includes 
the  councils  in  the  suburban  nrea.s  of 
I.os  .Angeles.  Calif. 

The  other  morning  I  v. as  pleased  and 
hon  red  and  m.spirec!  to  b"  calUd  u:><>n 
by  otit"  of  the  Scout  members  of  the 
Wa.shineton  area  coimcil  who  visited  me 
and  p.nned  on  the  lapel  of  my  coat,  the 
same  as  similar  Scouts  did  on  th.e  lapels 


of  each  and  every  Member  of  the  House, 
a  Boy  Scout  pin.  and  he  reminded  me  In 
his  1 -minute  speech  of  presentation  that 
"Boy  ScoutA  progrsun  strengthens  Amer- 
ica and  the  Boy  Scouts  program  aspires 
to  build  a  strong  America." 

Mr  Speaker,  m-^ny  years  ago  It  was 
my  rlea.<-ure  to  be  a  Boy  Scout  troop 
leader  and  president  of  the  first  Boy 
Scouts  council  in  the  important  city 
of  Ixjiil;  Beach.  Calif.,  and  for  a  few 
years  to  be  a  memt>er  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
I  am  sure  that  very  many  Members  of 
this  legislitive  body  have  had  similar 
e\i)cnences  which  continue  to  inspire 
and  thus  carry  forward  our  continued 
and  vigorous  interest  and  support  of  the 
Boy  .'^"couLs  program  I  am  sure  also 
that  you,  Mr  Speaker,  and  each  and 
every  Member  of  this  Hou-sc,  Join  with 
me  in  extending?  to  the  Boy  Scouts  or- 
Kaiu/atiun  our  compliments  and  con- 
tinued best  wuhes  and  our  daily  felici- 
tation.s  and  good  will. 

The  Scout  prok-ram  in  the  great  23d 
District.  California,  is  one  of  excellent 
and  dedicated  adult  leadership  and 
.sound,  steady  numerical  growth  in  the 
troops  of  Scouts, 
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The  Home  Should  Have  Equal  Repre- 
leutatjon  With  the  Senate  at  the  Fortk- 
coming  Coafcrence  00  AmeadacBts  to 
the    Peniion    and   Welfare   Fmnd   DU- 

cloturet  Act 


lik 


I-JCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or     PENNSYLVANIA 

IS   rUK  IIULSE  OF  HtrR*:aE.VTATIVE3 

Monday.  February  12.  1962 

Mr    KEARNS      Mr    Spe.iker.  I  would 
f  to  place  m  the  CoNCRrssiONAL  Rec- 


iiKi'  tlie  text  of  a  letter  which  I  have  sent 
tu  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  labor,  Adam  C  Powell. 
In  thi.s  letter  I  have  named  the  two  mi- 
nority conferees  for  the  forthcoming 
conference  on  the  amendments  to  the 
Pension  and  Welfare  Fund  Disclosures 
.Art  I  have  also  requested  that  the 
chairman  uf  our  committee  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has 
arain  nam'^d  nir;e  confrrees  to  this  cnn- 
frr-'ncr  and  as  a  result  the  five  Hou.se 
cunltret'S  will  be  badly  outnumbered 

As  lar  a.s  I  can  determine,  there  is 
no  justifiable  reason  u  hy  the  Hou.'^e 
iihuuld  n<it  have  as  many  conferees  as 
the  Senate  Certainly  the  bill  which  we 
ha\  !•  en.irti'd  l^  a'<  important  as  the  Sen- 
ate s  and  .should  be  a.s  stoutly  and  vigor- 
ously (iffi'iuled  It  :s  tragic  but  true 
that  tln.s  cannot  be  d^ne  when  the  con- 
ference membership  is  so  heavily 
weu-hted    in    favor  of   the  Senate. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  almost  appears  that 
a  patti'rn  ls  devclo:>ing  You  w^ill  recall 
that  at  the  time  of  tlie  conference  on 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  law.  the  House  only  had  five 
conferees,  while  the  Senate  had  nine. 
At    that    conference    the    Senate    pro- 


visions were  almost  without  exception 
accepted  and  the  House  provisions  were 
stricken  from  the  bill.  I  cannot  l>elieve 
that  the  membership  of  this  House 
wishes  to  have  that  procedure  dupli- 
cated at  the  forthcoming  conference. 
Therefore,  Mr  Speaker,  I  most  earnestly 
recommend,  and  urge,  that  this  very  im- 
portant matter  be  given  additional  con- 
.sideration  and  that  four  additional 
House  conferees  be  named.  I  am  cer- 
tain all  will  agree  that  the  House  must 
have  equal  representation  in  a  confer- 
ence or  there  will  be  grave  danger  that 
Its  views  will  be  subordinated  to  those 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  letter  to  the  chair- 
man follows: 

Hull    Adam   C    Powell. 

Chairman.  CommUtre  ou  Educatton  and 
Labor.  House  of  Reprr\entatiics.  Wash- 
ington,  D  C 

Dfar  Mr  Chairman:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
yc'ur  letter  dated  February  8.  1962.  wherein 
you  request  that  I  Indicate  who  will  be  the 
two  minority  conterees  for  the  forthcoming 
conference  on  the  amendments  to  the  Pen- 
sl'in  and  Welfare  Fund  Disclosures  Act. 

Pleiiiie  be  advised  that  Mr.  Goodell  and  I 
will   be  the  minority  conferees 

On  the  bitbis  of  this  request,  I  assume  that 
llicre  will  be  only  fl\e  House  conferees  for 
this  imjiortant  conference  As  you  know, 
Mr  Chairman,  the  Senate  has  named  nine 
conferees,  which  means  that  again  we  will 
be  badly  outnumbered  and  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage I  believe  that  this  is  both  un- 
necessary and  unfortuniite  for  we  have  every 
right  to  name  as  many  conferees  as  the 
Senate,  and  1  am  certiiln  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  would  like  to  have  us 
do  Just    that 

Therefore,  Mr  Chairman,  I  most  earnestly 
recommend  that  the  number  o)  House  con- 
ferees be  lncre;u.ed  to  nine 

Ju.st  afi  soon  as  this  Is  done.  I  will  be  very 
happy    immediately    l>^    UeMt;n!tte    two    addi- 
tional minority  conferees 
Sincerely   yours. 

Carroll   D    Kkarns, 
.Metnbtr  0/   Congress 


Tadeusz  Koiciatzko   (1746-1817) 


IN 


EXTENSION  OF  REM  .ARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PrNNSTLVANIA 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  12.  1962 

Mr  FI.OOD  Mr.  Speaker,  the  success 
of  the  American  Rt^volution  was  assured 
by  the  wholehearted  efTorts  and  the  sac- 
rifices made  by  the  people  here  strug- 
l^linR  for  their  independence.  Other 
peoples,  not  native  Ut  this  country,  or  re- 
lated to  the  i)eople  1  vinp  here,  also  con- 
tributed si>.;nificantly  to  the  successful 
culmination  of  that  historic  event. 
Tadeu.sz  Kosciu.szko.  of  Poland,  that  gal- 
lant and  Kifted  .solder  of  freedom,  was 
one  of  those  whose  personal  participa- 
tion in  the  American  Revolution  marks 
him  as  one  of  the  ^reat  heroes  of  his 
day 

This  nallant  .son  cf  Poland  was  born 
on  February  16,  174ti.  came  to  America 
in  1776  and  volunteered  for  military 
service  here.  At  oni^e  he  was  assigned 
to  the  task  of  forth ying  the  Delaware 


River.  He  performed  this  task  so  well 
that  he  was  made  a  colonel  of  engineers 
in  the  Continental  Army.  Subsequently 
he  was  in  the  Northern  Army  and  saw 
action  in  Ticonderoga;  he  also  super- 
vised the  fortifications  at  Saratoga. 
Then  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  build- 
ing of  fortifications  at  West  Point.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Continentals 
to  enter  Charleston  after  that  city  was 
evacuated  by  the  British.  On  October  13. 
1783,  he  was  made  a  brigadier  general. 
After  thus  serving  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  this  country  brilliantly  and  with 
distinction,  he  returned  to  his  native 
Poland  in  order  to  fight  for  her  freedom. 
He  did  this  for  20  years,  and  breathed 
his  last  as  an  exile  in  Switzerland.  To- 
day, on  his  216th  birthday,  we  commemo- 
rate his  memory  as  a  sign  of  apprecia- 
tion of  his  services  to  this  country. 


The  Doyle  Bill  To  Oatlaw  All  Commanist- 
Action  Organizations,  Including  the 
Commnnist  Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Monday,  February  12,  1962 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1962,  I  filed  the  Doyle  bill,  H.R. 
9944,  "to  amend  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Act  of  1950  to  provide  penal- 
ties for  becoming  or  remainin.e  a  mem- 
ber of  Communist-action  organizations, 
and  for  other  purposes."  This  bill  is 
designed  to  have  the  effect  of  outlawing 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  Communist-action 
organization  whether  under  the  name  of 
communism,  or  not.  It  will  have  this 
effect  of  outlawing  such,  I  believe,  by 
making  membership,  per  se,  either  in 
the  Communist  Party  or  any  Commu- 
nist-action organization  a  criminal  of- 
fense. It  makes  punishable  the  contin- 
uing or  subsequent  membership  in  any 
Communist-action  organization  after 
such  an  organization  is  found  to  be  a 
Communist-action  organization  by  final 
order  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board. 

In  cormection  with  the  formation  of 
this  bill  I  received,  and  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate, the  very  great  aid  of  the  legal 
counsel  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

But  let  me  make  it  clear  that  this  H.R. 
9944  is  not  a  bill  by  or  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
of  which  committee  I  have  been  an  ac- 
tive member  for  about  15  years.  The 
bill  has  been  referred  to  that  committee 
for  further  proceeding. 

It  is  my  premise  that  since  the  deci- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  June 
5,  1962,  in  the  case  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  v.  The  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  9944  will  make  most  trials 
not  only  more  effective  and  expeditious 
but  will  be  comparatively  inexpensive. 


and  I  believe  the  bill  is  deliberately 
drawn  so  that  all  the  defendants'  con- 
stitutional rights  and  due  process  under 
established  law  will  be  definitely  ac- 
corded each  and  every  defendant  pros- 
ecuted under  the  bill. 

My  bill,  I  believe,  will  not  in  any  way 
alter  or  amend  the  present  existing 
Smith  Act  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  sup- 
plement the  Smith  Act.  For  instance, 
whereas  the  Smith  Act,  as  I  understand 
it.  requires,  first,  proof  that  the  defend- 
dant  knowingly  became,  or  is,  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party;  second  that 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States  advocates  and  teaches  the  over- 
throw and  destruction  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment by  force  and  violence;  third, 
that  the  individual  defendant  knew  of 
such  purpose  of  the  organization,  and, 
fourth,  that  the  individual  defendant 
actively  and  purposely  participated  and 
took  part  as  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist-action organization  in  such  activ- 
ities. Therefore,  under  my  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  only  basic  fact  which  must 
be  established  in  any  individual  prosecu- 
tion is  that  the  individual  defendant 
knowingly  has  continued  his  or  her 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party, 
or  any  Communist-action  organization, 
whether  the  name  Communist  is  at- 
tached to  it  or  not,  after  Jime  5,  1961, 
which  was  the  date  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upheld  the  find- 
ings of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  which  finding  was  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  States  is  a 
Communist-action  group. 

Maximum  penalties  under  my  bill 
would  be  5  years'  imprisonment,  or 
$10,000  fine,  or  both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  filing  of  my 
bill  on  January  30,  1962,  several  Mem- 
bers of  this  great  legislative  body  have 
spoken  to  me  and  asked,  approvingly  of 
my  bill,  whether  I  would  permit  them  to 
take  the  Doyle  biU,  H.R.  9944.  and  file 
the  same  in  their  individual  name  to  aid 
and  assist  in  the  premises.  I  have  an- 
swered each  and  every  one  of  them  af- 
firmatively and  cordially  so. 

This  statement  by  me  is  to  say  to  all 
other  Members  of  this  House  that  any 
Member  who  wishes  so  to  do  hereby  has 
my  hearty  approval  in  doing  just  that. 


Tadeusz  Kosciaszko  (174&-1817) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  12,  1962 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko  was  one  of  those  rare  and 
brave  soldiers  of  fortune,  so  abundant  in 
18th-century  Poland,  who  was  willing  to 
go  anywhere  and  serve  under  any  ban- 
ner for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
This  gifted  and  gallant  son  of  a  well- 
to-do  Polish  peasant  was  destined  to  be 
a  soldier  of  great  distinction.  He  was 
l)om  on  February  12,  216  years  ago. 
Even  though  at  the  age  of  13  he  lost  his 
father,  his  yearning  for  education  led 
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him  to  the  Royal  School  at  Warsaw  in 
1765.  There  he  grraduated  In  1789  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  earned  a  schol- 
arship to  Prance  where  he  studied  at 
the  famous  military  school  at  Me2dere«. 
specializing  in  artillery  and  engineering. 
In  1776  he  was  in  Paris  when  he  heard 
of  the  American  Revolution,  which  stirred 
his  imagination  and  his  restless  soul.  He 
saw  his  chance  for  action  in  a  good  cause, 
and  with  borrowed  money  he  sailed  for 
America,  arriving  in  Philadelphia  in 
August  of  that  same  year. 

On  his  arrival  he  at  once  applied  for 
military  service  First  he  was  employed 
to  draw  up  plans  for  the  fortifications 
of  the  Delaware  River.  In  3  month.s  the 
8uccej«ful  completion  of  these  plans 
earned  him  a  commission  as  colonel  of 
engineers  in  the  Continental  Army.  In 
the  spring  of  1777  he  joined  the  Northern 
Army  at  Ticonderoga.  and  there  he  ad- 
vised on  the  fortifications  of  Fort  Defi- 
ance. During  the  next  2  years  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  fortifi- 
cations at  West  Point.  Subsequently, 
he  was  in  action  at  Charleston,  S  C  ,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  Continentals  to  enter 
that  city  after  Its  evacuation  by  the 
British. 

In  recognition  of  his  signal  services  for 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  Contjress 
made  him  a  brigadier  general  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  1783.  A  year  later  he  returned 
to  Poland,  hoping  to  serve  there  m  her 
struggle  for  freedom.  Unfortunately,  all 
his  efforts  to  that  end  were  unsuccessful. 
In  1789  he  was  made  major  general  m 
the  Polish  Army,  and  for  many  years  he 
continued  to  lead  the  unfortunate  Poles 
In  their  hopeless  flcht  against  almost  in- 
superable enemy  forces.  He  was  sadly 
disappointed  m  hi3  gallant  attempts,  and 
he  ended  his  stormy  career  in  exile  in 
Switzerland.  There  he  died  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1817.  Today  on  the  2!6th  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  Americans  of  all 
rank  and  creed  solemnly  observe  his 
birthday  and  do  homage  to  his  blessed 
memory. 


Tbe  Baildinf  of  the  American  Character 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nrw  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE.3 

Monday  February  12   1962 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  speak 
in  praise  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  .America 
This  fine  organization  is  now  celebrat- 
ing its  52d  anniversary  and  it  is  nttin'4 
th.at  we  pay  tribute  here  in  t.he  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  great  service  to 
the  Nation  made  by  the  Boy  Scouts. 

In  the  52  years  since  the  Scouts  or- 
ganized here  in  Washington  tliey  have 
contributed  to  the  building  of  good  char- 
acter in  our  boys  and  young  men  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  secular  in.stitutioa 
Not  the  least  Important  of  Its  many 
services  has  been  the  encouragement  and 
development  of  physical  fitness. 


Many  millions  of  American  men  are 
grateful  for  the  attitudes  of  mind  and 
body  received  through  their  association 
with  scouting.  The  5  million  boys  pres- 
ently in  tlie  scouting  movement  will 
equally  benefit  in  the  same  manner  from 
a  great  organization  devoted  to  America 
and  Its  youth. 

As  a  longtime  supporter  of  scouting. 
I  am  happy  to  again  take  oRlcial  notice 
of  this  fine  movement. 


Tbe  Ideal  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

(,r    C.*LItORNIA 

I.N    IHK  H.Jb>>E  OF  RKPKE.^EN  I  A  1  IVtri 

Monday.  February  12.  1962 

Mr  DOVLE.  Mr  Speaker,  today, 
Monday.  P'ebiuary  12,  is  ar.air.  the  birth- 
day of  Abralium  Lincoln,  who  wa.s  twice 
elected  President  of  these  I'liUed  States: 
To  wit,  on  November  6,  1860,  and  No- 
vember 8. 1304 

Most  of  the  present  Members  of  this 
great  legislative  body  have  heard  me  say 
on  previou.  birthday  occasions  of  .Abra- 
ham Linc'i'.n  th  it  su'.ce  early  boyhood  he 
iias  been  my  ideal  of  American  statis- 
manship  in  the  best  interests  of  our  be- 
loved Nation.  I  think  th.at  it  is  a  fact 
th.at  as  February  12  came  around  eacii 
calendar  y^ir  of  tl.e  15  \ears  I  have  now 
served  in  this  body  I  have  taken  occa- 
sion to  say  something  on  the  floor  of  the 
Ho.jse.  or  do  somcthm^j;  on  said  birthday 
\%h:ch  would  indicate  niy  continued  hir^h- 
Cot  regard  for  and  respect  of  tliis  former 
President  of  the  United  States  who  was 
born  ai  Kentucky  on  February  12,  1809. 
and  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law 
m  the  State  of  Illinois  :n  1836 

And  let  us  not  for^jet  that  he  was  a 
duly  elected  Member  of  the  House  of 
Kepre^eniaLives  and  served  in  the  US. 
Congress  a.s  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education. 

During  must  of  tlv^  20  years  I  actively 
and  enjoyably  practiced  law  in  lyjs  An- 
geles County.  Calif  ,  before  I  came  here 
more  than  15  years  ago,  I  continued  my 
established  h.ibit  of  havuu-;  a  facsimile 
of  .Abraham  Line  >ln  on  one  side  of  an 
attractive  card  about  U  S  postal  card 
size  with  ;jtat.5tical  data  about  h.m  and 
on  the  reverse  side  thereof  I  had  printed 
the  follow. ng  text: 

EUtract  Fk. 'M  Lisa  is  a  C'i«.TTYsm,-RG  .\iiD;iEsa 
Deuveked  November  19,  lii63 

(ConipUnienus  of  one  who  U  inspired  by 
Lincoln's  ille) 

Fuursc  jr-;  a.'id  seven  ye^u-s  a.^; ;  jur  f.ither* 
brought  f'-jfth  un  tius  contineiit  a  new  na- 
tion, c  incoived  In  l.bertv.  and  dedicated  to 
the  propcwUion  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

N.iw  we  ar'^  e;u'.*ged  In  a  i?reat  civil  war, 
testUiij  whef.her  that  Nation  or  unv  n  itl  ■:! 
»o  conceived  and  »o  dedlc.i'etl,  v-an  Iiiik  en- 
dure. We  are  met  on  a  K'eat  batt:eneid  of 
that  war  We  tiave  come  to  dedicate  a  por- 
tion of  that  field,  as  a  fl.'i.il  resting  place  of 
those  who  here  gjive  their  Uvea  tiiat  that 
Nation  might  Uve. 


But  In  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — 
we  cannot  cona«crate — w«  cannot  hallow  this 
ground. 

It  Is  rather  for  us  to  be  ber«  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  tMfore  u»— that 
from  th«a«  honored  dead  w«  take  Increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  Lhey  gave 
the  liist  full  measure  of  devotion — that  »e 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  Bhill  n.  t 
have  died  In  vain — th.it  this  Nation.  undT 
Oixl.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom- 
and  that  (government  of  the  people,  by  the 
pe*ip:e.  for  the  f>eop;e.  shall  not  p«rlsh  from 
the  earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  becau.se  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  speech  to  me  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  th.e  most  magnificent 
and  appropriate  speeches  In  the  Engli.sh 
lanj,'ua^'e.  in  meeting;  newsboys.  Western 
Union  mi'ssenuiers.  and  other  lads  from 
time  to  lime  I  would  present  to  them  one 
of  such  cards  and  say  to  them  that  If 
they  would  learn  the  Gettysburg  speech 
Within  a  period  of  30  days  from  the  time 
I  delivered  them  the  card,  and  would 
look  me  up  and  recite  it  to  me.  I  would 
present  to  said  lad  the  sum  of  $1.  So  It 
is,  as  I  consider  i.n  retrospect.  I  believe 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  American 
m-  n  who  thus  learned  the  text  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  speech  and  earned  and 
received  at  least  $1 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  you  and  my  col- 
leagues will  pardon  this  personal  anec- 
dote but  I  speak  for  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  great  legislative  body  the 
very  satisfactory  experience  of  empha- 
.•^i/inc  and  Rivin„'  due  place  to  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  to  the  historical 
v.ilue  and  significance  of  his  Gettysburi,' 
speech, 
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EX'ITNSION  OF  RFJ^ARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OK  REFRESENT.\T1VE3 

Monday.  February  12.  1962 

Mr  ALfJER  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  r'^marks  In  the  Rec- 
oRn.  I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  February  10.  1962: 

W.ISHINGTON     REFORT 

(By  Cotigresaman  HaeeE  .^^cEm.  Fifth  Dlstrk t 

ut  T.  .CIS.  February  K),  1962) 
F'-Jfral  Onvernrr.ent  slzo  Is  growing  by 
leips  and  b<  unds  (lift  ye.r  78.:262  Feder  i 
prtipl.i\e'»o  were  added  i  I'hla  week  an  addi- 
tion.!. .S«Tret.»ry  of  C'lninierce  w*s  added, 
vute  J31  for  169  nt^tlmt  |  Au;ca  against 
The  ainer'.drncn'a  t)  the  Wclf.ire  and  Pen- 
sion PUms  Dtsr'.i.«',.re  .^^t  it  l.s  estimated  wC 
.add  8  ,'j5t>  p<"  p.e  t  '.le  Department  of  Lab  r 
St. iff  .ind  tip  <  ovts  f4.')  in;'.  Inn.  an  Increase  en- 
tirely unw.irr  ii.ted  aicording  to  the  far;.< 
develop'd  during  dob.ite  >>n  tMs  bill.  The.xe 
l;icri'a.-.e8  ctwt  hea-.  l.y  and  with  the  monev 
and  iui.rc.iSfd  per'.onncl  g  »e«  power  and  In 
the  .s.im-  de><rcL'  freedorn  Is  t.iken  from  th" 
citizen  tixpiyer  thr'iiirh  tax  Incre.ises  and 
the  necessary  rf^iilatlMns  and  OnvemmenT 
r->ntrnls.  The  daiis?er  In.  the  Governraetit 
xrnpr.  a:id  f)i'A"r  Is  ^r'^atly  nrcrlTatlng  un- 
der the  Kennedy  administration. 

"nie  national  debt  celling  must  be  raised, 
$2  billion  and  then  $8  billion  more"  the 
President    Infurmed    the    Ways    and    Meui^ 
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Committee.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the 
distorted  logic  and  statistical  misuse  of 
ftEjnrea  presented  by  the  President  and  hU 
advisers.  Per  example,  to  show  expenditure 
Increases  for  the  military.  International  and 
Ep;M*e  agencies  are  lun-ped  together  to  b« 
c  'ntrasted  to  civilian  agencies.  Thus,  tbe 
cost  of  the  Peace  Corps,  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  US  InfoFma.lon  Agency,  foreign 
aid,  aeronautics  and  space  research,  are 
clafjied  as  military  n  ther  than  clvUlan 
and  In  this  w.-iy  the  grreater  Increase  can  be 
yhown  as  military  The  truth,  on  the  con- 
trary Is  that  the  welfare  expenditures  have 
pone  v!p  flO  percent  while  military  has  In- 
creased only  40  percent,  so  the  military  U 
not  the  re.oson  for  greater  Increased  spend- 
ing. Another  rx.imple  U  the  attempt  to 
show  that  by  Increaslni?  our  debt  we  are 
decreasing  our  debt  This  Is  done  by  per- 
centages of  the  groes  national  product  at 
e.irher  p<>r!od5  as  contrafted  to  now  and  pro- 
jected In  to  the  future  Thla  la  fallacious 
because  (  1 )  Oovernment  spending  Is  used 
t -)  lnrre:use  the  ONP  (like  a  person  borrow- 
ing at  the  b.ink  to  .ihcw  he  has  more 
mineyi;  (2i  The  same  Items  are  covered 
v.\rl(nis  times  In  the  (JKP  total;  (3)  The 
President  fnreca-sts  a  il5-$50  billion  Jump 
In  otir  ONP  next  year  this  la  like  borrow- 
ing against  your  own  proj'xrted  next  year's 
credit  standing)  I  shall  oppose  any  In- 
crease In  the  debt  limit  since  I  h.^ve  opposed 
the  Increased  scop>e  of  jpendlng  which  now 
r.ecesij'.t.ites  a  d^bt  Increase. 

The  Public  Welfare  Amendment*  of  1962 
Is  now  before  the  Wajs  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. The  changes  wculd  Include:  (H  In- 
crease from  ."iO  to  75  percent  the  Federal 
•h.are  of  Federal-State  partlclfmtlon  for  re- 
habilitation care:  (2)  expand  chKd  welfare 
servlcee.  includhig  mort  servlcea  to  unmar- 
ried mothers.  (3)  mori  and  better  trained 
Feideral  welfare  workers  (4)  ellralnate  State 
residence  requirement  f  jr  aid  recipients  and 
others  The  cjnclusloi  stated.  "We  cannot 
afford  our  ;  rese-it  m'^tfi  )d8  They  are  costly 
to  the  taxp.iyer  and  (ften  shattering  to  the 
recipients  "'  With  this  conclusion  I  agree. 
So  It  Is  that  I  fall  U:>  see  how  continuing  and 
expanding  existing  rror''''*^^!*  will  folve  the 
problems.  How  strange  It  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  gjiokefmaa.  Secretary  Rlbloofl, 
f.Tll  to  realise  that  charity  begins  at  home, 
at  th*"  local  level,  throuf  h  private  and  church 
facilities  and  activities  and  that  adding 
thousands  more  Federal  bureaucrat*  arul 
workers  at  great  expense  does  not  solve  wel- 
fare problems  My  objections  Include  these: 
( 1 )  Federal  coercion  of  the  States  uslni;  Fed- 
era!  t-ajcs  as  the  bribe  and  bonus:  (2)  de- 
stroying Individual  Initiative  and  self-respect 
(Federal  aid  does  not  lestore  dignity  as  Uie 
Secretary  claims  1:  (3)  wrong  a£FesEment  of 
the  situation  and  the  public's  neede — de- 
prived of  opportunity,  bowed  down  under  > 
bewllderlne  array  of  new  problems,  suspect 
by  their  fellows,  they  iire  devoid  of  hope  In 
the  midst  of  a  society  orovldlng  abundantly 
and  well  for  most  of  us — is  not  an  acciirate 
d'STlptlon  of  needy  Americans  today,  that 
fe<leral  aid  will  comet  Indeed,  the  old 
hTckneyed,  New  Deal  spend  ourselves  rich 
In  the  name  of  compassion  Is  not  the  spirit  of 
America,  nor  the  medicine  needed  to  correct 
ever-preseiit  human  problems  Further,  the 
wrong  medicine  will  hurt,  not  cure  the  pa- 
tient "The  new  program  which  has  t>een 
dfrlTned  to  carry  out  President  Kennedy's 
recommendations  berpeaks  a  compassionate 
h-art  and  hard  head"  Etatement  of  Secretary 
Rihic'iff  should  be  rephrased  as  "bespeaks 
a  lark  of  understanding  of  (1)  human  na- 
trire,  (2)  basic  economics,  (3)  the  role  of 
Federal  Oovernment  In  otir  lives  and  Is  de- 
signed to  be  used  for  political  purposes,  per- 
haps by  Secretary  Rlblcoff  as  a  campaign  Is- 
sue In   his   Impending  race  for  the  Senate." 

The  President's  me&t&ge  on  aid  to  educa- 
tion  reque.stlng   a   »20   billion   per   year  ex- 
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panslon  beyond  our  present  expenditures  for 
education  concludes  with  tMs  fine  state- 
ment: "The  education  of  our  people  Is  a 
national  Investment.  It  yields  tangible  re- 
turns In  economic  growth,  an  Improved 
citizenry,  and  higher  standards  of  living. 
But  even  more  Importantly,  free  men  and 
women  value  education  as  a  personal  expe- 
rience and  opportunity — as  a  basic  benefit  of 
a  free  and  democratic  civilization.  It  Is  our 
responsibility  to  do  whatever  needs  to  be 
done  to  make  this  opportunity  available  to 
all  and  to  make  It  of  the  highest  possible 
quality."  Isn't  It  a  distressing  paradox  that 
In  seeking  such  a  laudable  goal,  the  Presi- 
dent. In  the  rest  of  his  message  completely 
contradicts  and  makes  Impossible  the  attaln- 
n:.ent  of  that  goal? 

WATS  AND  MEANS  KET  COMMrTTEZ 

"The  fate  of  a  major  part  of  the  admin- 
istration's program  WiU  rest  this  year  In  the 
hands  of  Jiist  one  committee,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Conamlttee.  Traditionally  this 
has  usually  been  a  cautious  conservative 
group,  and  when  they  finally  act  their  recom- 
mendations nearly  always  become  law." — ' 
Representative  Frances  Bolton,  of  Ohio. 


Cabmet  Status  Needed  for  Urban  AfFairt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

or    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  12  1962 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  insert  my  state- 
ment which  I  delivered  on  February  8, 
1962.  to  the  Committee  on  Goverrmient 
Operations  which  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1962,  to  create  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs : 

Statement  or  Congressman  Auyed  E.  Sant- 
ANCELO  n*  StrppoRT  or  Reorcanization  Pi.an 
No  1  or  1962,  To  Create  a  Department 
or  Urbaw  ArrAiRS 

Gentlemen,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  to  Epeak  In  behalf  of 
the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1962  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  plan  proposes  to  create 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing, 
with  a  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Subcommittee  of  Agriculture,  I  have 
seen  the  effectiveness  of  an  agency  guided 
by  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Without  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  myriad  and 
Intricate  problems  of  agriculture  would  be 
unresolved  and  our  Nation  of  180  million 
people  could  not  be  fed  by  a  segment  of  our 
population  which  constitutes  less  than  10 
percent  working  their  farms. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  handles  and 
supervises  activities  which  many  would  re- 
gard as  not  relating  to  farming,  but  on 
closer  analysis,  there  Is  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  farm  and  the  activities  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  gives  sense  and 
direction.  The  major  objective  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Is  the  supervision  of  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  with  the  manage- 
ment of  Its  supply.  The  Agriculture  De- 
partment deals  with  research,  not  only  In 
food,  but  also  In  the  basic  sciences  which 
bring  about  new  products,  Improved  quality 
of  the  food  supply,  and  variations  In  the 
type   of  food  we   eat  and  the  clothing  we 


w^ear.  The  Department  has  Jurisdiction  over 
the  inspection  of  meat  and  i>oultry.  It  su- 
pervLses  the  conservation  of  soil  and  the  pre- 
vention of  floods.  It  manages  a  special 
school  milk  program  and  a  school  lunch 
program  which  affects  the  lives  of  13  mil- 
lion of  our  schoolchildren  and  aids  the 
pocketbook  of  families  which  perhaps  could 
not  afford  a  decent  meal  for  their  children. 
The  Department  administers  a  program  of 
housing  for  the  farmer,  not  only  In  the  im- 
provement of  present  housing,  but  In  the 
construction  of  new  shelter.  When  crops 
fall,  a  program  of  crop  Insurance  Is  admin- 
istered by  the  Agriculture  Department.  The 
rural  people  find  available  to  them,  through 
their  cooperatives,  electrification  of  their 
homes  and  farms  and  communication  in  a 
REIA  telephone  system.  The  food  supply 
which  the  farmers  produce  In  abundance 
requires  the  storage  of  wheat,  corn,  feed 
grains  and  cotton,  which  the  Department 
supervises  and  administers.  In  far-off  lands 
when  people  are  hungry,  and,  yes,  also  in 
our  own  country,  programs  to  combat  famine 
and  to  furnish  food  to  those  suffering  pov- 
erty are  administered  by  the  Agriculture 
Department.  Without  sense  and  guidance, 
the  farm  program  in  these  United  States 
would  be  chaotic,  and  could  not  possibly  be 
administered  to  feed  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try or  many  of  the  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

Just  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  a 
Cabinet  position  has  given  sense  and  guid- 
ance to  the  myriad  problems  of  agriculture, 
so  wi:i  a  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs  give  sense 
and  direction  to  the  manifold  problems  of 
urban  affairs.  Since  1949  urban  develop- 
ment has  been  a  program  which  Congress 
has  said  was  nece.sfary  and  essential  for  a 
better  standard  of  living  and  for  the  Im- 
provement of  urban  conditions.  Apart  from 
the  improvement  In  housing,  the  problems 
of  cities  are  complicated  and  dlfOcult  of  solu- 
tion. Three-fourths  of  our  national  poinila- 
tlon,  or  approximately  130  million,  live  in 
the  cities.  Over  130  cities  have  populations 
of  more  than  100,000  residents.  The  experi- 
ence of  other  areas  and  the  effectiveness  of  a 
Secretary  of  Cabinet  status  demonstrate  that 
cities  should  be  represented  In  the  Cabinet 
with  a  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs.  A  Cabinet 
position  for  cities  Is  not  only  Justified  by 
need,  but  also  by  Its  contributions.  Metro- 
politan areas  produce  moet  of  our  wealth, 
exclu.'^ive  of  food  and  fiber.  Ttxej  jjroduce 
enough  to  enable  most  conamtuilUes  to  build 
a  floor  under  misery,  to  provide  leisure  for 
the  working  mind,  and  to  support  Institu- 
tions to  advance  our  way  of  life  called  civili- 
zation. The  manufacturing  of  clothing,  the 
production  of  chemicals,  the  forging  of  steel 
Ingots,  the  manufacturing  of  appliances  and 
farm  equipment,  the  processing  of  foods  and 
textiles  are  performed  In  metropolitan  areas. 
Thore  who  work  In  cities  require  decent 
shelter,  pure  water  and  air,  effective  mass 
and  private  transportation,  educational 
facilities,  recreational  outlets,  such  as 
theater,  television,  radio,  press  and  parks, 
places  of  worship,  such  as  churches  and 
synagogues.  In  the  furtherance  of  the  at- 
tainment of  these  requirements,  the  cliff 
dwellers  need  protection  at  work,  on  the  way 
home,  and  at  home.  These  measures  consist 
of  housing  regulations,  factory  rules,  police 
supervision  and  fire  protection,  correctional 
Institutions,  hospital  care  and  preventives  of 
Juvenile  crime  must  also  be  considered.  All 
of  these  activities  must  have  a  sense  of  direc- 
tion and  guidance.  They  can  find  such  direc- 
tion through  a  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs, 
and  we,  as  responsible  legislators,  must  make 
provision  to  create  a  department  which  will 
do  the  Job. 

Cities  today  face  many  dlfflcultles.  Finan- 
cial limitations  hamper  solutions.  Diversi- 
fied agencies  hinder  the  attainment  of  goals. 
Unplanned    and    sprawling    growth    require 
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urban  renewal  and  revision  to  provide  better 
living  quarters  and  functional  construction. 
Proper  planning  In  the  form  of  urban  renewal 
requires  direction  and  conunonsense  to  elim- 
inate the  bottlenecks  which  retard  proper 
Kr  iwth  and  which  will  maximize  space  for 
healthy  and  safe  living  conditions. 

A  hue  and  cry  has  been  raised  because  o\ir 
President  has  suggested  the  appointment  of 
Rf)bert  Weaver  as  the  first  Secretary  of  Urban 
Affairs.  I  have  known  Mr.  Weaver  for  many 
years,  and  I  am  familiar  with  the  work  that 
he  has  performed  In  the  field  of  housing 
which  Is  an  important  factor  In  any  urban 
program  Mr.  Weaver  Is  preeminently  fitted 
by  experience  and  character  to  hold  the  posi- 
tion  as  secretary   of   the  proposed  agency 

In  the  Interest  of  our  country  and  In  the 
interest  of  human  relations.  I  urge  thLs  com- 
mittee to  recommend  the  approval  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  EubmltKd  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States 


LcfisUtiye  Program  of  the  DAY 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW     TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  12.  1962 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1962.  I  had  the  di.stinct  I  onor 
and  privilege  of  introducing  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  a  fnenJ  and 
neighbor.  Francis  R.  Buono.  national 
commander.  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans. Commander  Buono  made  an  out- 
standing presentation  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  my  introductory  statement  and 
the  statement  of  National  Commander 
Buono : 
Statkment  of  Joseph  P    Addabbo.  iNTROofc- 

ina    Francis    H.    Blono.    National    Com- 

MANDEX.     Disabled     Amexican      Veterans 

1961-62.  to  the   CoMnnTEE  on    Veter.sns 

Affairs,  February  8.   1962 

Francis  R  Buono.  46,  was  elected  to  a  1- 
year  term  as  national  commander  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  at  the  organ- 
ization's 40th  annual  national  convention 
In   St     Louis.   Mo,   on   August   25.    1961 

He  live«  with  his  wife  and  three  children 
In  Bayalde,  N  Y 

Buono  served  with  the  US  Infantry  In 
Africa  and  Italy  during  World  War  II,  and 
was  wounded  three  times.  His  principal 
military  decorations  Include  the  Brttize 
Star,  Purple  Heart,  Soldiers  Medal  and  Com- 
bat Infantryman's  Badge 

Buono  volunteered  as  a  private  in  l'i42 
and  was  discharged  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain In  1946  He  was  a  platoon  sergeant, 
company  commander,  and  battalion  opera- 
tions officer 

For  the  past  11  years,  Buono  has  been 
deputy  warden  In  charge  of  transportanon 
for  New  York  City's  Department  of  Correc- 
tion A  civil  service  employee  of  that  city 
for  21  years,  he  has  risen  through  the  ranks 
to  a  position  with  executive  respcjusibiiity 
for  supervision  of  275  employees  and  dl.spKJSl- 
tlon  of  an  annual  agency  budget  of  99 
million. 

Buono  became  active  In  D.\V  In  New  Y  rk 
State  In  1946.  He  became  State  rommantler 
In  1952,  after  serving  terms  as  State  senior 
vice  commander.  State  Junior  vice  com- 
mander, chapter  commander,  and  chapter 
adjutant 


Buono's  other  national  DAV  activities  In- 
clude: national  executive  committeeman  In 
1953  and  1954,  chairman  of  the  national 
finance  committee-  in  1956.  1956,  and  1957, 
and  national  senior  vice  commander,  196&  61. 
He  also  Is  a  member  of  the  DAV  Service 
Foundation's   Board  of   Trustees 

Buono  received  his  miUUiry  training  at  the 
Motors  Division  of  the  Cavalry  School.  Fort 
Riley  Kans  ;  Infantry  Officers  Schtxil,  Fort 
Bennini^.  Ga  .  and  the  Command  and  aUxH 
School.  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans 

A  native  of  Bayslde,  N  Y  ,  Bu  i!,  >  ;<ttoMdeU 
the  School  of  Enfjlneeriiig  at  Manhattan 
College  and  New  York  University  s  Gradu.ite 
School  of  Administration,  Management  and 
E.xecutive  Development 

Bui  no  also  is  active  In  civic  and  other 
iTijaniZrttlon  work  He  Is  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee,  Columbia  Associatl.  n. 
Dep.irtnient  of  Correction,  p.isi  president  of 
the  Deputy  Warden  .s  A.ssoclation.  Dep.irt- 
ment  of  Correction,  and  piust  president  ot  the 
Civu-  Association  He  la  active  in  the  Com- 
mun.ty  Chest  Fund.  B<jy  Scouus  of  America, 
and  Expl(5rer  Scouts  Buono  aI<K)  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Legion  and  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars. 

Statement  or  Francis  R  Buono  National 
Commander  oy  r  >e  Di.s.sbi.fd  .^mkriian  Vit- 
erans  to  the  Committee  o.n  Vi-rtRAss  Ar- 
FAms  House  of  Rfpres;  ntati\E-s  Ffbruart 
8     19P2 

Subject  Legiblatlvc  program  "t  the  Dis- 
abled .^mcrliMn  Veteran.i 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee 

As  the  national  commnnder  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  I.  Francis  R  Buono 
Aish  to  thank  this  committee  f  r  the  op- 
port'.inity  of  appearing  here  itxlay  for  the 
purpose  of  Introducing  the  legislative  pr'i- 
gram  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  and 
to  briefly  discuss  with  you  some  of  the 
thoughts  of  our  organization  on  veterans' 
affairs,  and  to  give  you  some  of  the  ex- 
presaions  I  have  receued  from  ovir  mem- 
bers In  my  travels  throughout  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  when  vl.siting  our  ch.npters  and 
departments  However,  may  I  take  a  mo- 
ment to  Introduce  our  Washlngtun  staff 
F.rst  I  Would  like  to  Intr'xluce  lur  national 
director  of  legislation.  Mr  Elmer  M  Freu- 
denberger.  wh(3  has  appeared  before  you 
on  numerous  occ^isions  in  the  past.  Next. 
Mr  Irving  Pelt?,  our  national  service  di- 
rector, and  also  our  <is6i.stant  national  serv- 
ice director  of  claims.  Mr  Frank  O  Wo<k1 
The  next  gentlem.an  is  Mr  Pasqu.ile  CJervace. 
our  assistant  national  service  direct'  r  i>f  em- 
p!''>yment  All  are  members  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  assigned  to  our  national 
service  headquarters  In  Washington  and 
they  are  available  for  consultation  on  prob- 
lems C(mcerning  legislation,  claims  and  em- 
ployment matters  alTectlng  vcteran^i  ai.d 
their  de!>enden»s 

This  week  we  are  holding  our  annual  con- 
fereni~e  of  department  commanders  and  ad- 
jutants here  in  W;ushir,g'on  as  well  as  the 
winter  meeting  of  our  national  executive 
committee  I  would  like  to  ask  all  of  these 
State  and  national  officers  to  stand  at  once 
r, It  her  th.in  taking  time  for  indlvktual  Intro- 
dU'^tli'iis 

As  the  iiiitlona!  comm.iiuler  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veteriins,  I  approach  this 
me«'tlng  with  a  serise  of  grave  respon.'-iblUty 
This  feeling  comes  to  nie  fis  I  reflect  vipon 
the  visits  I  have  made  to  the  '  gr.i.ss  r'Mits 
membership  '  of  our  org.mi/.ition  through- 
out the  Country  This  enabled  me  to  g.iln 
an  Insight  Inu.)  the  fe.irs  arid  feelings  of 
frustration  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  so 
many  ot  our  members  My  feelings  of  re- 
sponsibility are  magnified  in  the  knowledge 
th.it  the  more  than  209,CHK)  memU-rs  of  our 
organization  actually  reflect  the  problems, 
feelings,  and  emotions  of  more  than  2  nill- 
lioii    dlsab.ed     veterans    m     this    land        My 


statement  this  morning  is  therefore  more 
than  Just  a  personal  presentation,  but 
rather  a  reflection  of  what  I  have  heard, 
what  I've  seen,  and  what  I've  felt  aa  a  result 
of  my  conUicts  Much  of  what  I  have  heard 
and  what  I  convey  to  you  thl«  morning;  Is 
the  result  of  the  feelings  of  bo  very  many 
of  our  disabled  members  in  their  keen  dis- 
appointment over  the  events  occurring  to 
our  compensation  Increase  bill  In  the 
clo.slng   days  of   Congress   la   1961. 

There  l,s  more  imoived  than  Just  the  mat- 
ter of  an  ln<  rease  The  50  cent*  a  month 
or  even  |2U  per  moii'h  that  might  have  re- 
sulted In  the  p.isii.ige  of  the  compensation 
increase  bill  has  becciine  less  Important  than 
the  feeling  that  the  cause  of  the  disabled 
veteran  In  this  land  of  ours  Is  leas  Important 
in  the  eyes  of  s<jme  than  it  was  during  the 
days  immediately  after  the  war  But  the 
plillosophy  of  compensating  veterans  Is  the 
same  ttxlay  as  It  w.is  when  first  set  forth  by 
Cie<irge  W;ishlngton  There  Is  more  Involved 
here  than  simply  giving  lip  service  to  a 
group  of  men  and  women  who  were  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  have  been  disabled.  The 
whole  economy  (jf  the  Nation  Is  Involved. 
.^s  an  economic  principle.  It  Is  Imperative 
i.'iat  the  largest  number  of  people  possible, 
appro, ich  in  purchasing  power,  the  normal 
standard  of  living  set  by  the  economy  of  a 
nation  If  a  large  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion of  any  society  Is  unable  to  maintain 
The  standard  of  living  enjoyed  by  the  great 
m.ijorlty.  this  minority  will  drag  down  those 
Btand.irds  with  the  restilt  that  eventually 
all  of  the  people  will  share  the  poverty 
brought  about  by  an  Imprudent  economy 
th,it  falls  to  recognize  the  needs  of  all  the 
people  The  whole  theory  of  compensation 
should  l)e  viewed  from  the  principle  that 
It  Is  wi.se  e<-onomy  to  provide  for  those  who 
are  tot. illy  unable  to  work  and  to  partially 
provide  for  tlioee  who  have  lost  a  portion 
of  the  ability  to  maintain  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing they  might  have  achieved  were  It  not 
for  the  physical  disability  acquired  by  service 
to  the  Nat  lor. 

It  w.is  app.iUing  to  the  members  of  our 
or^tani/atlon  to  know  that  while  our  legisla- 
tion was  not  passed,  at  the  same  time  $4 
bllUun  in  foreign  aid  was  granted  to  aid 
other  cc^untries  and  other  peoples.  Including 
nations  we  had  defeated  In  World  War  II 
In  retr()spe<-t,  we  wonder  If  the  fstes  of  war 
had  been  unkind  to  us  and  If  we  had  been 
the  vanqiuahed  Instead  of  the  victor,  If  the 
Axis  Powers  and  the  Communist  powers 
w  luld  have  given  us  In  the  United  States 
billions  of  doii,Ars  In  foreign  aid''  While  we 
In  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  are  fully 
aware  of  the  need  for  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram p.irtu  ularly  .w  a  measure  to  flght  com- 
munism and  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
world,  we  cannot  help  but  Inquire  If  we 
might  not  also  be  entitled  to  consideration 
In  our  fight  to  provide  for  our  service-con- 
nected wartime  disabled  veterans,  a  life  with 
dignity  and  security,  free  from  the  fear  of 
poverty,  and  conducive  to  a  feeling  of  pride 
as  well  as  recognition  for  services  rendere<l 
to  a  grateful  American  Nation. 

We  note  with  ctjnslderable  dismay  the 
tendency  on  the  p.irt  of  some  to  Infuse  Into 
the  .structure  of  compensation,  some  of  the 
principles  of  i>enslon  and  to  attempt  to  biise 
com|>e!i.' .ition  more  and  m  ire  up'in  the  need 
theiry  inherent  in  the  philosophy  of  pen- 
sion The  application  of  the  need  theory  U) 
the  principle.-)  of  compensation  Is.  In  our 
opinion.  Completely  repugnant  to  the  whole 
philosophy  and  ideal  of  compensating  a  per- 
son for  a  disability  incurred  In  the  service 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  The  need 
theory  r.ikes  into  c<jnslderatlon  only  the  Im- 
me<li.ite  situation,  but  does  not  encompass 
the  hroider  a.spect  of  disability.  Disability 
has  three  major  aspects 

I  I  I  There  is  the  in'.medlate  effect  upon  the 
individual  (2i  there  is  the  effect  of  the  con- 
dition  on   securing  employment  and  In   Job 
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retention,  and  also  In  Job  advaneement;  (3) 
there  Is  the  stf  ect  ol  the  disability  upon  tiM 
TocaUonal  longcTlty  of  tta«  dlnblad  penon. 

The  flrst  two  prlckclplea  are  seU-evldent  *r"< 
we  do  not  feel  It  ZMCcsaary  to  elaborate  om 
them  except  to  state  that  they  are  so  eiCBkcn- 
tary  to  the  whole  concept  of  compensatlaB 
that  It  should  be  readily  dlscernlbla  that  to 
modify  or  dilute  thiee  principles  Is  to  eauae 
Irreparable  damage  to  tha  entire  theory.  The 
third  Item,  howevei,  la  one  that  has  never 
been  properly  explored  and  we  feel  It  la 
timely  to  consider  thla  problem.  We  can 
see  this  problem  In  better  perspective  today 
because  the  World  War  II  veteran  la  now 
fiurlng  the  fact  Uiat  his  dlaablUtlea  are 
becoming  Increasingly  noticeable  to  him  as 
he  grows  older.  Thus  we  see  the  paraplegic, 
who  used  to  poae  f<c  pictures  and  even  waa 
seen  In  motion  picture*,  hopping  Into  his 
car  from  bis  wbeslchalr  and  performing 
many  amazing  feats  with  and  In  spite  of  his 
disability,  having  t}  decrease  his  activities 
and  In  many  case<  give  up  his  vocational 
life.  With  the  agin;  process,  man's  disabili- 
ties acquired  through  his  lifetime  become 
more  and  more  prominent  In  his  arblllty  to 
work  and  to  perform  functions  which  others 
at  the  same  age  are  able  to  perform.  The 
total  effect,  then,  ot  disability.  Is  that  It 
does  sometimes  di  amatlcally  curtail  and 
shorten  the  dlsablec.  person's  vocational  life. 
The  need  theory  Coes  not  take  this  Into 
consideration.  The  Income  that  one  re- 
ceives from  compeniistlon  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  can.  to  a  degree,  take  up  the 
slack  In  lost  earning  power,  make  up  for 
lost  earnings  due  .o  dlaablement,  and  aid 
In  planning  for  a  premature  retirement  age 
brought  about  fron,  the  rigors  of  disability 
Who  can  tell  how  kng  the  Individual  who  is 
disabled  U  going  tc  be  able  to  work?  ThU 
cannot  be  answered  preciaely  in  each  case, 
but  ws  do  know  that  the  more  severe  the 
dlfablllty,  the  more  drastic  will  be  the  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  years  employment  may 
be  maintained.  We  therefore  denounce  the 
need  theory  as  entirely  unrealistic,  calcu- 
lated to  limit  consideration  of  the  dlaabUlty 
to  the  preaent  only,  with  no  thought  to  the 
future  problenos  Inherent  In  all  disability 
factors.  Economically,  the  disabled  veteran 
has  become  ad)\isted  to  the  role  of  compen- 
sation which  we  have  tried  to  keep  on  a  par 
with  living  conditions  to  the  extent  that 
with  what  he  Is  able  to  earn  In  wages  coupled 
with  his  compensatton,  he  Is  able  to  be  In  a 
position  where  ha  hiis  some  degree  of  security 
for  himself  and  his  family  and  some  degree 
of  self-respect  mentally,  spiritually  and 
economically. 

In  any  provision  made  far  general  disa- 
bility compensation  Increaaea,  we  of  the  Dla- 
abled  American  Veterans  continue  to  believe 
that  an  across-the-board  percentage  In- 
crease, using  t.he  figure  "15  percent"  as  to  all 
rates.  Is  by  far  the  most  equitable  and  sound 
solution  to  this  pioblem.  The  range  pro- 
vided by  this  formula  would  provide,  for 
example,  an  Increaie  (roen  the  present  rate 
of  $19  to  g22  monthly  for  the  10  percent  dis- 
abled vetiran  and  from  •325  to  9250  monthly 
for  the  100  percent  disabled  veteran. 

Our  national  legislative  committee,  com- 
posed of  BUI  H.  fYlbley,  a  past  naUonal 
commander  from  Kansas  aa  chairman, 
Bernard  O  Klllln.  of  Michigan,  and  Ray- 
mtnd  J  Isley  of  Alabama,  met  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  with  the  national  commander  In 
November  of  1P61  find  as  to  the  matter  of 
Increased  compensation  It  was  determined 
that  our  legislative  program  for  1962  would 
call  for  a  15-percent  across-the-board  In- 
crease in  compensation  rates  and  Including 
the  section  from  otir  cx^lnal  bill  last  year 
on  multiple  sclerosis,  and  the  section  on  aid 
and  attendance  hotpltal  adjustment.  The 
Committee  assigned  the  bluest  legislative 
priority  to  this  measure,  which  has  resulted 
In  the  drafUng  of  a  new  bill  introduced  by 
your    chairman,    and    now    HA.    0560.      We 


commtrnd  thla  bill  to  your  early  and  favor- 
abla  ootMldRmtlon. 

In  artdltloo  to  the  compenaatlon  Increase 
Mil.  tha  national  lagUlattve  conunlttaa  of 
the  Dtaabled  Anaertean  Veterans  atirtgnml  top 
priority  to  other  DAV  bllla.  As  to  those 
eomlnc  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  oom- 
mlttae,  I  mention  the  following: 

(1)  The  dependency  allowances  for  the 
lower  ratings  10  to  40  percent.  The 
pending  blU  on  this  Is  HJl.  882;  (2)  the  bill 
to  freese  the  VA  rating  schedule.  The 
pending  bill  on  thU  U  HH.  881;  (8)  Federal 
relmburaement  to  State  workmen's  compen- 
sation ftinds.  etc.  The  pencUng  bill  on  this 
U  HJL  871;  (4)  the  bills  on  statutory  awards 
embodied  In  pending  bUls  H.R.  846  and  HM. 
873.  (Paased  by  House  and  now  In  Senate 
Finance  Conunlttee.) 

The  Dlaabled  American  Veterans  has  never 
become  reconciled  to  the  inequity  of  exclud- 
ing dependency  allowance  to  those  disabled 
veterans  rated  below  50  percent.  The  vet- 
erana  rated  10  to  40  percent  need 
this  family  allowance  also.  Attention  Is 
called  to  the  fact  that  most  of  these  ratings 
have  been  lowered  through  the  years  to 
below  50  percent  after  review.  We  shall 
have  more  to  say  on  this  matter  when  hear- 
ings are  held  on  the  specific  bills  In  the  field 
of  compensation  benefits. 

The  bill  regarding  the  freezing  of  the 
rating  schedule  is  not  a  new  proposal.  If 
enacted,  this  bill  would  bring  about  a  stabi- 
lization of  the  present  provisions  of  the 
schedule  and  would  require  future  chantres 
to  the  schedule  to  be  placed  In  the  hands 
of  Congress.  The  reasons  for  our  position 
on  this  subject  are  numerous  and  born  from 
our  experiences  In  the  past  Involving  sched- 
ular  changes  working  to  the  detriment  of 
scores  of  our  disabled  veterans.  The  DAV 
Is  conducting  a  survey  and  study  of  repre- 
sentative cases  and  our  latest  findings  wUl 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  thla  commit- 
tee prior  to  further  hearings  pertinent  to 
the  svibjects  of  compensation  ratings.  I  men- 
tion this  bill  to  assure  this  committee  that 
we  do  regard  the  measure  with  great  serious- 
ness regardless  of  how  other  groups  and 
organisations  may  feel  about  It, 

The  bill  regarding  Federal  reimbursement 
to  State  workmen's  compensation  funds 
would  serve  the  excellent  purpose  of  en- 
couraging employers  to  hire  disabled  veterans 
knowing  that  they  will  not  be  penalized 
for  their  humanity  if  the  disabled  em- 
ployees suffer  further  Injury  while  on  the 
Job.  The  commendable  results  achieved 
through  campaigns  designed  to  urge  employ- 
ment to  the  physically  handicapped  wotild 
be  given  great  Impetus  through  the  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  871,  and  we  strongly  recom- 
mend that  your  committee  report  out  this 
bill. 

In  the  last  session  of  this  Congress,  your 
committee  did  report  out  and  the  House 
passed  the  two  statut(X7  award  bills,  but  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  as  on  other  oc- 
casions, tabled  these  very  meritorious  bills. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  the  establishment 
of  top  priority  bills  In  connection  with  the 
DAV  legislative  program  does  not  In  any 
way  lessen  the  Interest  we  have  In  or  In 
any  way  detract  from  the  vigor  of  our  ef- 
forts in  the  matter  of  other  legislation  pend- 
ing from  the  last  session  or  those  measures 
which  have  been  or  will  be  Introduced  at  this 
session  in  behalf  of  our  organization.  Many 
of  these  matters  will  be  referred  to  specifi- 
cally at  subsequent  meetings  and  hearings 
to  be  scheduled  by  this  committee. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I  will  not  delve  Into 
the  very  Important  subject  of  hospital,  medi- 
cal, and  domiciliary  care  except  to  state  that 
the  DAV  believes  that  the  celling  on  hospital 
beds  should  be  raised  from  125,000  to  150,000. 
We  also  believe  that  comprehensive  plans 
should  be  expedited  to  care  for  the  aging 
veterans  of  our  wars.  We  are  aware  that 
jout  committee  reported  out  and  the  House 


passed  House  Joint  BesoltrtloB  78,  which  U 
still  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare. 

I  must  not  let  this  occasion  pass  without 
expreaslng  the  sincere  gratitude  of  our  n^m- 
bers  to  this  committee  for  the  Interest  and 
S3rmpathy  you  have  always  shown  to  the 
problema  of  the  disabled  veterans.  To  be 
sure,  1961  was  a  disappointing  year  for  us 
In  some  respects.  The  Increase  In  compen- 
sation rstes  still  remains  an  unresolved  mat- 
ter. There  are  other  matters  which  still 
must  be  resolved,  but  I  want  each  and  every 
member  of  this  conunittee  to  know  that  we 
do  look  to  thlF  committee  with  great  hope, 
that  the  tradition  established  over  the  long 
years  by  the  many  wonderful  people  serving 
on  the  committee,  toward  humane  and 
equitable  treatment  of  the  problems  of  the 
service-connected  wartime  disabled  veteran, 
will  continue  and  grow  with  even  greater 
tmderstanding  so  that  all  dlaabled  veterans 
may  walk  In  dignity  and  security.  We  pray 
that  favorable  action  will  be  taken  by  this 
Congreas  to  show  the  way  to  the  youth  of 
America,  and  educate  them  so  the  cauae, 
efforts,  and  sacrifices  made  by  our  disabled 
veterans  were  not  In  vain  but  rather  to 
guarantee  their  freedom  In  our  American 
way  of  life. 

May  I  express  to  you  my  great  {Measure  in 
being  permitted  to  appear  before  you  this 
morning.  I  speak  for  evoy  olBoer  and  mem- 
ber when  I  convey  our  sincere  good  wishes 
to  you  and  thanks  to  you  for  yotir  ttreleas 
efforts  in  behalf  of  all  our  war  disabled  and 
their  families. 

We  hope  to  see  all  of  you  who  can  pos- 
sibly be  there  at  our  national  service  hecui- 
quarters  tonight  for  a  social  get-together,    v. 

Thank  you. 


Sympotinin  oa  Anfitratt  Liw 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

err  •mnrtasmm 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XJNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  12, 1962 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  my  privilege  to  participate  in  a 
symposium  on  antitrust  law  held  by 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Association  in 
New  York  City  on  January  25,  1882.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  my 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oBb,  as  follows  1 

ExcEKPTs  or  Remarks  bt  Sewatox  Esibm 
KETAtTVEm  to  the  ANiiiauai  BTttrosuru  or 
THE  New  Yokk  State  Bab  Assocution, 
New  Tocx,  N.Y.,  Jakuast  35,  1062 

Antitrust  law,  like  every  other  body  of 
regulatory  law,  must  constantly  be  re- 
examined and  amended  to  Insure  that  It  is 
keeping  pace  with  developments  In  our  com- 
plex and  dynamic  economy.  Studies  have 
shown  that  in  many  ways,  our  antitrust  laws 
are  presently  inadequate. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  long  sought  the  power  to  obtain  In- 
formation for  civil  investigations.  S.  167, 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House  as  H.R  6889,  will  fiUfill  this 
need. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  presently 
powerless  to  stop  either  a  corporate  merger 
or  price  discrimination,  no  matter  how  pat- 
ently unlawful  and  harmful  to  competition, 
until  the  termination  of  long  and  compli- 
cated proceedings.    The  Justice  Department 
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facea  a  similar  problem,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  scrambled  assets  In  merger  cases. 
I  plan  to  Introduce  legislation  thU  session 
which  will  be  designed  to  remedy  this  frus- 
tration  of  original  congrMalonal  Intent. 

The  recent  electrical  and  other  prlce- 
flxlng  cases  have  demonstrated  the  Inade- 
quacy of  present  sanctions  against  clearly 
unlawful  conduct.  We  are  presently  com- 
pleting hearings  on  a  series  of  bills  which 
will  not  only  raise  penalties  to  the  level  of 
meaningful  deterrence  but  will  also  reach 
top  executives  who  ratify  or  wrongly  fall  to 
halt  clearly  Illegal  practices. 

Finally,  our  drug  Industry  hearings  have 
shown  the  urgent  need  for  Introducing  some 
competition  into  an  oligopolistic  industry 
which  has  used  Its  patent  monopolies  .uirt 
Irresponsible  advertising  to  keep  the  prices 
of  indispensable  drugs  at  artificially  high 
levels. 

No  doubt  you  are  familiar  with  some  nr  al' 
of  these,  and  my  distinguished  colleague 
Congressman  Ci:lle«.  will  probably  discuss 
many  of  them  In  some  detail.  Today,  how- 
ever, I  should  like  to  discuss  certain  Inter- 
national developments  which  raise  profound 
and  fundamental  Issues  of  Increasing  con- 
cern to  our  poUcymtJcers,  both  in  Congress 
and  in  the  executive. 

The  successful  establishment  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Conunon  IhCarket  may  well  be  the  most 
significant  economic  and  political  event  of 
the  last  decEide  A  powerful  new  community 
Is  emerging  and  In  order  to  deal  with  it  we 
shall  need  some  new  thoughta. 

Impelled  by  the  vision  of  a  united  Eurnpe 
the  Common  Market  countries  are  now  en- 
gaged In  a  program  of  eliminating  restric- 
tions on  the  free  flow  of  goods,  services, 
capital,  and  labor  So  far.  they  have  h.iJ 
remarkable  3ucces.s.  The  forces  of  competi- 
tion so  released  have  made  the  Common 
Market  a  very  dynamic  economic  force,  wi'h 
a  faster  rate  of  growth  than  ours,  an  enor- 
mous internal  market  with  a  population 
roughly  equal  to  ours  and  a  highly  efflctent 
export  capacity.  In  these  first  years,  the 
aggregate  trade  In  and  among  the  member 
countries  has  expanded  dramatically  as  has 
their  aggregate  gross  national  product  Im- 
ports to  the  Common  Market  have  also  rl.sen 
England  and  many  other  countries  who  long 
stood  aloof  have  been  forced  either  to  seek 
entry  and  association  or  be  frozen  out  It 
has  jTxst  been  reported  that  we,  too,  are  ne(?o- 
tlatlng  for  some  form  of  cooperation  with 
the  Common  Market;  if  we  fall  In  these 
efforts,  we  risk  loss  of  access  to  what  will 
probably  be  the  greatest  market  In  the  world 

We  also  risk  the  loss  of  something  equally 
significant.  The  Conunon  Market  represents 
more  than  simply  a  great  trading  area.  It 
can  be  the  foundation  for  closer  political 
and  social  ties  within  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity, because,  as  our  national  economies 
become  more  and  more  Integrated,  so  will 
many  of  our  most  vital  political  and  social 
Interest,  institutions,  and  policies. 

Nor  win  this  Integration  necessarily  be 
limited  to  the  Atlantic  community  The 
Comnion  Market  now  has  special  relation- 
ships with  some  of  the  new  countries  In 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  the  so-called  associ- 
ated countries  Other  European  countries 
are  also  seeking  some  form  of  association 
We  must  obtain  similar  benefits  for  our  Latin 
American  friends,  and  the  British  will  try 
to  do  the  same  for  their  other  common- 
wealth countries 

We  are  thus  at  the  threshhold  of  a  com- 
munity of  free  nations  so  rich  and  powerlul 
as  to  withstand  any  threat,  a  community 
which  can  serve  as  an  example  to  the  un- 
committed world  of  how  freemen  can  s<ilve 
the  fundamental  problems  of  economic  sus- 
tenance, a  community  which,  by  its  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  poorer  countries,  can  bind 
them  to  the  free  world  by  the  ties  tf  com- 
mon economic  and  social  Interests. 


What  has  all  this  to  do  with  a  legislative 
antitrust  program?  Simply  this;  the  under- 
lying principle  of  the  Common  Market  Is  free 
competition.  The  elimination  of  tariffs, 
quotas  and  various  forms  of  dlacrlmilnatlon. 
the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the  free  flow  of 
labor  and  capital — all  these  reflect  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  bracing  wind  of  competition  Is 
the  most  effective  device  for  stimulating 
growth 

The  Europeans  have  recognized  moreover, 
that  the  removal  of  publicly  imposed  restric- 
tions on  competition  Is  only  part  of  the  task 
They  have  come  to  realize  that  private  groups 
must  be  prevented  from  replacing  the  soon  to 
be  abolished  tariffs  and  quotas  with  private 
restrictions  like  price  fixing  market  sharing 
and  other  anticompetitive  devices  As  the 
Action  Committee  for  a  United  .states  of 
Europe,  headed  by  Jean  Monnet,  .said  in 
July   1960 

■The  firm  applU-atl"n  of  .i  European  anti- 
tru.st  law  is  essential  In  order  to  eii'uire  th.it 
all  consumers  and  producers  alike  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  va.st  single  market  The 
large  number  of  agreements  and  concentra- 
tions envisaged  or  concluded  as  part  of  the 
producers"  reaction  to  the  Cumnum  Mark^n 
underline  the  risk  that  it  will  be  dominated 
and  divided  by  monopolies  and  cartels  " 

It  can  thus  no  longer  be  argued  that  anti- 
trust Is  a  purely  American  aberration,  re- 
jected by  pvihllc  and  private  Interests  every- 
where else  and  a  hindr.ince  tf)  .American 
foreign  tr;»de  The  philosophy  underlying 
our  Sherman  and  C!  lyton  Acts  i.s  now  re- 
flected to  varying  extents  In  every  European 
cf)untry  and  In  the  supran;itional  b<Klies 
Thus,  the  Rome  Treaty  wlilch  established  the 
Common  Market  contaUis  antitrust  sections 
which  have  just  been  implemented  this  past 
December  by  supplementary  regulations 
The  Coal  and  .Steel  Community  Treaty  and 
the  Euratom  Agreement  also  contain  anti- 
trust provisions  In  the  last  S  to  10  years, 
almost  every  Western  country  has  either 
adopted  or  strengthened  its  national  laws 
against  restraints  on  comp>etltlon 

These  European  antitrust  laws  are.  as 
could  be  expected,  extremely  diverse  In  the 
first  place.  In  the  Common  Market  Itself, 
there  are  ovt-rall  Common  M.arket  treaty  pro- 
visions as  well  as  national  legislation  to  Im- 
plement these  treaty  provisions  Some  of 
these  national  laws  stress  prohibitory  meas- 
ures designed  to  prevent  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices Others  fcx-us  on  reglstranon  prtx-e- 
dures.  designed  to  publicize  and  control 
restrictive  practices  Few  are  designed  Ui 
halt  mergers  although  almost  all  seek  t<^) 
regulate  abusive  pr(\ctlces  by  dominant  en- 
terprises. Violations  are  more  severely  pun- 
ished than  here,  for  In  the  Common  Market 
fines  can  run  to  a  million  dollars,  and  under 
the  propc>sed  Italian  law,  it  will  be  possible 
to  suspend  officials  of  guilty  companies  Of 
great  significance  Is  the  fact  that  the  C<'>m- 
m(n  Market  legislation,  like  all  other  anti- 
trust laws  Including  our  own  Webb-Pomer- 
ene  Act.  exempt  restraints  limited  to  export 
trade 

It  Is  s'lll  too  early  to  appral.se  the  Imp.ict 
and  effectiveness  of  these  new  antitrust  laws 
The  English  legislation  .seems  to  have  been 
remarkably  effective  in  bringing  to  light  and 
breaking  up  many  price  fixing  and  other 
restrictive  arrangements 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  seems  to  have  run  Into  great 
difficulty  In  trying  t/i  enforce  comp^tuUm 
and  deconcentratlon  In  the  coil  and  uteel 
Industry  And  It  Is  certainly  too  early  to 
as.sess  the  Impact  of  these  laws  on  the  at- 
titudes of  European  busines.smen  who,  long 
accust'>med  t<)  cartel?  and  c  operation,  may 
be  slow  to  change  their  hal>lt.s  Indeed,  our 
recent  electrical  equipment  coses  show  that 
anticompetitive  attitudes  still  persist  In  this 
country  despite  the  passage  of  some  70  years 
since  enactment  vi  the  Sherman  Act. 


Naturally,  these  developments  also  raise 
problems  for  American  businessmen  trading 
with  and  Investing  In  Europe.  For  one 
thing,  the  very  diversity  of  the  legislation 
raises  a  host  of  potential  confUct-of-laws 
problems.  The  old  controversy  about  extra- 
territorial application  of  American  and  other 
antltrtist  laws  Is  one  facet  of  these  problems, 
for  many  of  the  European  antitrust  statutes 
apply  to  agreements  made  outside  their  ter- 
ritory which  affect  the  domestic  market,  or 
In  which  one  or  more  of  the  participants  does 
some  business  l(x;ally  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  is  now  quite  clear  that  those  who  have 
sought  to  restrict  application  of  our  antl- 
tnist  laws  to  acts  within  the  United  States 
were  seeking  to  limit  our  laws  In  a  way  that 
few  nations  have  done  and  without  any  sup- 
port in  International  law  TTje  possibility  of 
jurisdictional  conflicts  will,  however,  re- 
qvilre  some  means  for  their  resolution;  the 
recent  OATT  re8<^)lutlon  calling  for  consulta- 
tions between  governments  afTected  by  re- 
stricted   practices    may    point    the    way 

It  Is  vitally  imp<irtant  that  we  cooperate 
with  and  further  the  effective  operation  of 
these  new  antitrust  laws  We  must  not  per- 
mit European  and  world  trade  to  again  be- 
come cartell/ed.  and  thereby  lose  the  many 
t)oneflt/5  t'l  con.iumers  and  prcxluc*r8  of  freer 
world  trade  For  example.  It  was  not  until 
European  cars  became  more  freely  available 
that  the  American  consumer  was  able  to 
force  ovjr  con<-entrftted  automobile  Industry 
to  pr<xluce  a  small  economical  car.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  freely  available  Imports  may 
be  one  of  the  few  effective  ways  to  Introduce 
comp>etitlon  and  lower  prices  Into  some  of 
iiur  concentrated  Industries 

Moreover  a  cartellzed  world  will  lend  force 
to  Soviet  charges  r)f  Western  monopoly  capi- 
talism, and  these  charges  will  find  fertile 
ground  amonu  the  po<irer  countries,  because 
It  IS  they  who  will  probably  be  the  prime 
victims  of  such  cart.eN 

We  must  therefore  take  steps  now  to  study 
the.-^e  matters  and  ccK^rdlnate  our  antitrust 
efforts  with  those  of  other  free  countries  to 
further  International  competition.  For  one 
thing,  we  and  the  other  countries  should 
reexamine  the  wl.'sdom  of  exemptions  from 
our  antitrust  laws  for  export  trade.  Follow- 
ing the  example  of  otJr  Webb-Pomerene  Act. 
the  European  countries  seem  to  be  adopting 
a  narrow  mercantlllstic  attitude  that  they 
have  no  concern  with  restrictive  practices  ad- 
versely affecting  foreign  markets.  Whereas 
competition  Is  to  be  the  rule  in  the  home 
market  cartel  practices  are  permitted  Insofar 
as  exp<irt  trade  Is  concerned  This  attitude  Is 
dangeri  'Usly  out  of  date,  for,  as  our  economies 
become  more  and  more  Interdependent,  the 
differences  between  Internal  and  external 
trade  will  diminish  Unless  steps  are  taken 
to  reverse  this  archaic  approach,  we  may  be 
faced  with  trade  wars  and  discrimination 
which  win  seriously  impede  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  our  overall  economy.  Efforts 
were  made  during  the  first  postwar  decade  In 
the  UN  and  elsewhere  to  obtain  an  Inter- 
national convention  on  such  International 
practices  The  time  may  now  be  ripe  for  a 
^ucce^■^ful  renewal  of  such  efforts,  perhajis 
through  OATT.  perhaps  through  the  UN 

Other  areas  we  might  reexamine  are  the 
wisdom  of  (jur  own  antidumptlng  legislation. 
first  enacted  In  1^21  and  now  possibly  out- 
mod'"d  In  Its  pre.sent  form.  We  should  try 
to  coordinate  this  legl.sl.itlon  with  the  recent 
E\iropean   provl.slons 

We  should  also  recoixslder  and  reject  such 
policies  as  are  reflected  In  the  pirated  drug 
rider  tacked  on  to  la.st  year's  foreign  aid  bill. 
whTeby  we  eliminate  any  chance  of  com- 
f>etUlon  where  patent  monopolies  are  con- 
cerned Other  Import  and  export  restrictions 
also  deser'e  scrutiny  In  the  light  of  the 
developments  In  the  la.^t  10  years. 

Our  .subcommittee  plans  an  Inquiry  this 
year  into  the  recent  antitrust  developments 
m    the   Common   Market   In   order   to  obtain 
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some  guidance  for  the  furtherance  of  Ameri- 
can public  and  private  Interests  In  the  years 
to  come. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  chal- 
lenge and  a  great  opportunity.  We  are  now 
in  a  world  economy  where  foreign  trade  Is 
a  vital  element  of  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic well-being.  We  must  therefore  do  all 
in  our  power  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
a  great  and  free  community  of  trading  na- 
tions which  win  be  free  not  only  of  such 
public  Impediments  as  tariffs  and  quotas  but 
also  from  private  restraints  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  do  a  partial  Job. 


Address  by  Senator  KefauTer  Before 
Lea^e  of  Women  Voters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

or    TENNESaXE 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   ST.^TES 

Monday,  February  12.  1962 

Mr,  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record  a  very  able 
address  by  my  colleague  from  Tennessee 
( Mr.  Kefauver  ] .  delivered  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  at 
Nashville,  Term.,  January  19,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

ExciSPTs  FaoM  Remarks  or  Senator  FsrES 
Kefauvek,  or  rENNE-SiiTE.  BrJORE  League 
or  Women  Votes.s,  Nashville.  Tenn  .  Frx- 
DAT    Januakt    19.    19S2 

In  the  fall.  I  was  privileged  to  visit  West- 
ern Europe  as  chairman  of  the  U>8  delegation 
to  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference 
In  Paris.  This  was  the  seventh  such  Con- 
ference to  be  held  and  the  fifth  I  have  at- 
tended as  a  delegate. 

The  NATO  parliamentarians  are  a  volun- 
tary body  of  elected  lawmakers  from  the  16 
NATO  countries.  Each  year  we  meet  for 
1  week  to  consider  new  ways  to  unify, 
strengthen  and  expand  the  free  world  against 
the  Communist  menace.  This  year  I  found 
an  electric  excitement  among  European  dele- 
gates about  the  future  role  of  the  United 
States  In  the  community  of  North  Atlantic 
nations. 

Although  they  are  still  concerned  about 
our  steadfastness  to  the  NATO  military 
alliance,  they  are  becoming  more  Interested 
In  our  response  to  the  economic  revolution 
which  Is  now  sweeping  free  Europe.  The 
European  Common  Market  may  well  be  the 
most  significant  event  of  this  century.  Na- 
tions which  have  been  bitter  enemies  for 
centuries  are  now  discussing  a  common  cur- 
rency— and  the  English  are  even  thinking 
about  abandoning  their  tradition  of  driving 
their  cars  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road. 

A  brief  look  back  over  the  years  since 
World  War  II  mp.y  help  explain  why  our 
European  friends  are  so  anxious  about  the 
course  of  our  foreign  economic  policy — and 
why  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a  rendezvous 
with  the  destiny  of  the  Western  World. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  economies  of 
Western  Europe  were  shattered  and  some  of 
our  allies  were  threatened  with  economic 
bankruptcy.  By  contrast,  our  economy  was 
secure.  We  were  the  only  Nation  with  suf- 
ficient International  credit  to  continue  to 
trade.  Our  friends  had  nothing  to  sell  and 
no  credit  with  which  to  buy  our  goods. 
They  needed  help  and  we  needed  them — 
both  as  allies  In  the  cold  war  and  as  markets 
for  goods  produced  In  our  postwar  econcnny. 


These  nations  were  turning  to  currency 
and  exchange  restrictions  and  other  artificial 
devices  which  might  strengthen  their  do- 
mestic economies  but  which  impeded  inter- 
national trade.  Our  response  was  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  one  of  our  truly  outstanding 
expressions  of  responsibility  for  the  needs  of 
fellow  freemen.  By  helping  these  nations 
rebuild  their  economies,  we  also  continued 
advantages  which  the  United  States  had  en- 
Joyed  through  the  existence  in  Western 
Europe  of  a  large  market  with  low-trade 
barriers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
repudiating  lU  wartime  pledges  to  the  allies 
and  lowering  the  Iron  Curtain  between  East 
and  West,  thereby  setting  off  the  Interna- 
tional tensions  which  persist  today.  The 
Atlantic  community's  unified  answer  to  this 
threat  was  NATO,  the  free  world's  most 
effective  shield  against  Communist  enslave- 
ment. It  was  the  military  counterpart  to  the 
Marshall  plan's  economic  effect. 

The  cold  war  years  which  follov.ed  saw  vast 
changes  within  this  Atlantic  community. 
Western  European  recovery  so  exceeded  ex- 
pectations that  Instead  of  our  being  Europe's 
protector,  the  United  States  and  free  Europe 
are  fast  becoming  competitors,  both  in  their 
domestic  markets  and  In  our  markets  here  at 
home.  The  Common  Market  Is  the  climax 
of  this  achievement  of  economic  stability 
and  vigor  In  Western  Europe.  It  was  formed 
In  1957  by  Belgium.  France.  Italy,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands,  and  West  Germany. 

Although  they  call  themselves  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  these  separate 
nations  are  really  becoming  a  sort  of  United 
States  of  Europe  for  trade  and  economic 
purp'i.  es  Th^ir  u'tirn-^te  no;;!  Is  the  total 
elimination  of  all  tariff  barriers  among  the 
participating  countries  while  maintaining  a 
uniform  tariff  wall  a  'fiinst  nut;1ders.  Goods, 
capital,  labor,  and  tourists  will  move  be- 
tween these  countries  as  freely  as  they  do 
am;i:.K  the  St.ites  of  our  own  Union. 

In  moving  toward  these  goals,  the  Com- 
mon M.vrket  has  surpassed  Its  own  time- 
tables. At  the  end  of  1961.  Internal  tariffs 
had  been  cut  30  p>ercent  and  another  cut 
of  10  percent  had  been  agreed  for  January 
of  this  year.  A  still  further  10-percent  cut 
la  under  discussion  for  early  1962.  Origi- 
nally, It  had  not  been  thought  that  their  uni- 
form external  tariff  could  be  established 
until  1966.  but  It  now  appears  that  this  wall 
against  outsiders  may  be  thrown  up  In  1963. 
Their  separate  outside  tariffs  have  already 
been  adjusted  some  to  bring  them  nearer  to 
uniformity. 

The  results  to  date  of  this  unprecedented 
step  are  astonishing.  The  Common  Market 
countries  have  Increased  their  trade  with 
each  other  by  44  i>ercent  and  their  world 
trade  by  30  percent.  They  have  worked 
against  old  national  rivalries  and  suspicions 
and  the  influence  of  colonialists,  cartels,  and 
political  feudalists.  Despite  these  handi- 
caps, they  are  creating  a  consumer -oriented, 
competitive  enterprise,  free  continental 
market  In  the  pattern  of  our  own  American 
example. 

In  1961  they  produced  4  million  automo- 
biles, 75  million  tons  of  steel,  and  250  bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours  of  electric  power.  Their 
gross  annual  product  now  exceeds  $180  bil- 
lion and  accounts  for  almost  one-fourth  of 
world  Imports. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  proof  of  the  Common 
Market's  success  came  in  July  of  last  year 
when  Great  Britain  abandoned  Its  proud 
separation  from  tbe  Ckintinent  and  applied 
for  membership.  With  Britain  as  a  partner, 
the  Conunon  Market's  population  will  ex- 
ceed 330  million  people,  its  gross  annual 
product  will  rise  to  $245  bUlion.  and  It  will 
aocoimt  for  more  than  one-third  of  world 
imports. 

Denmark  and  Ireland  have  also  applied 
for  membership  and  Norway  has  It  under 
consideration.  Switzerland,  Austria,  Sweden, 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Israel  have  begun  moves 


to  become  a  part  of  this  regional  economic 
community.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1970 
the  Common  Market  will  become  a  single 
economic  unit  of  800  million  people,  com- 
pared with  215  million  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  185  million  in  the  United  States. 

These  facts  pose  implications  for  us  as 
a  nation  which  cannot  be  ignored.  If  we 
face  reality  and  do  not  sell  ibart  our  faith 
in  America  and  the  caiise  ot  freedom,  the 
Conunon  Market  can  become  a  blessing  for 
us  and  for  all  freemen. 

In  1952  Joseph  Stalin  predicted  to  a  Mos- 
cow conference  that  the  Communists  would 
win  the  world  peaceably  through  over- 
whelming trade  agreements.  He  viewed 
West  Germany  and  Japan  as  the  keys  to 
this  and  forecast  that  the  West  would  greed- 
ily hamper  their  foreign  trade  and  drive 
them  to  the  Soviet  orbit. 

Khrush.chev  has  spoken  more  recently  of 
burying  capitalism  and  declaring  war  on 
us  in  the  field  of  trade.  But  Khrushchev's 
threat  did  not  consider  that  the  Western 
democracies  might  unite  to  confront  com- 
munism with  a  Joint  economic  front.  His 
prophesy  Is  becoming  a  desperate,  wishful 
hope.  I  think  he  was  trying  to  cover  up  the 
handwriting  he  could  read  on  the  wall. 

The  course  of  these  great  historic  events 
has  led  the  United  States  to  a  year  of  de- 
cision in  1962.  Many  of  our  people  are  frus- 
trated and  worried  as  they  survey  the  world 
fronts  of  the  battle  between  communism 
and  freedom.  Berlin  is  tense  and  unsettled. 
The  uncertain  Congo  divides  us  at  home. 
Vietnam  and  Laos  are  insectu^.  The  United 
Nations  is  in  a  period  of  crisis. 

But  I  believe  all  these  sore  spots  can  be 
overshadowed  by  the  opportunities  which 
are  opening  to  tis  on  the  greater  battle- 
front  of  world  trade.  Here  we  can  seize  the 
Intlatlve.  We  can  build  a  free  world 
strength  and  unity  which  the  Communists 
cannot  combat. 

A  great  step  forward  in  trade  is  more 
than  a  chance  to  deal  communlBm  a  body 
blow.  It  can  be  the  breakthrough  which 
brings  greater  prosperity  to  all  freemen 
everywhere. 

Freedom  of  trade  and  commerce  welded 
our  separate  States  into  the  greater  produc- 
tive machine  the  world  has  seen.  The  same 
principle  among  the  nations  of  the  Conunon 
Market  is  now  moving  their  economy  ahead 
at  a  growth  rate  twice  as  great  as  ours. 
This  principle  can  be  further  extended  to 
build  economic  strength  and  unity  in  the 
free  world. 

This  obviously  involves  relaxation  of  tarill 
barriers.  Internal  tariffs  among  otu*  States 
would  have  nmde  America  as  we  know  It  im- 
possible— Just  as  Europe's  old  internal  tariffs 
were  obstacles  to  the  prosperity  It  Is  begin- 
ning to  enjoy.  In  the  same  way,  tariffs  can 
be  barriers  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  entire  community  of  free  nations. 

President  Kennedy  is  urging  that  the 
Congress  enact  a  trade  program  under  which 
the  United  States  can  seize  the  Initiative 
and  lead  the  Western  World  into  a  great  new 
era.     In  this  I  wholeheartedly  support  him. 

Our  present  reciprocal  trade  laws  expire 
in  1962  and  must  be  rewritten  by  this  session 
of  the  Congress.  At  the  least  we  must  give 
the  President  the  tools  he  needs  to  negotiate 
effectively  with  the  Common  Market  and 
create  a  strong  trading  partnership  across 
the  Atlantic.  This  will  require  the  au- 
thority to  eliminate  or  reduce  tariffs  on 
broad  scales  in  across-the-board  bargain- 
ing with  the  Common  Market  nations  as  a 
unit. 

The  temptation  will  be  great  for  our  Eu- 
ropean friends  to  guard  their  gains  and  pro* 
tect  their  expanding  consumer  markets  from 
American  competition.  They  can  now  offer 
to  their  own  people  the  benefits  of  mass  pro- 
duction in  a  competitive  economy.  We  must 
set  the  example  and  take  the  lead  in  offering 
progress,  not  retreat,  in  the  face  of  new  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities. 
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What  ar*  tha  altematlTe*  If  we  reject  this 
opportunity  and  reirert  to  economic  leola- 
tlonlam'' 

Flrat  of  aU  we  m»y  eee  oureelvea  cut  off 
from  trading  with  our  principal  Ulles  Our 
exports  to  the  Common  Market  countries  In 
1960  amounted  to  M  4  blillon  »n  In.  rease  >'f 
more  '.h*n  $1  billion  since  lysa.  our  import* 
were  much  less  If  we  .o«e  access  to  tliese 
expanding  coivsumer  markets,  not  only  w.ll 
our  industnes  sullnr.  but  some  m<iy  cUcnM* 
to  move  pi.i.i's  i:i  1  capital  lns;clp  the  w  i.is 
of  the  Common  Mtricet,  with  tt;e  resu:tin< 
loss  5f  J(»bs  ,ind  income  here  in  the  Un.ted 
St  n  tea 

If  we  fall  to  keep  up  our  exports,  we  will 
cause  a  renewed  sq uce/e  on  our  biluice  of 
p'kvmerjts  wl'h  threa'^  to  jur  (fold  reser.es 
and  t:.e  st.iOillty  .f  the  dol.ar  T.'ils  couM  m 
ti:r:i  re  in. re  a  r"'-eat  from  some  of  .'ur  v  tal 
o  crse  IS   m.'.itnry    and    aUI    con\ni;trr.ents 

Of  arre  .tcr  ,'' n.-era  is  'I'.e  p>js?ibi..ty  that 
the  Common  M  irket  could  b»»ocme  our  com- 
pe  for  i:;«tea.|  of  fiir  ally  With  m.is^  of  in- 
dustri  il  and  co-i,«umer  ^  ods.  Europe  might 
be  Jrawn  Into  a  tr.ide  war  w.tii  AmtTlea  for 
tiie  maritets  and  r.". v»  materia. s  uf  tl^e  world. 
Europe  or(5\ni7.f>J  eor.omicilly  without  the 
fared  States  could  ^)ev•f>me  a  Europe  or- 
gan ie<J   ;i;ti!n.s'   the  ''n;ted   >t  ires 

Nothing  'ouUl  p  e:v^e  Khriishchev  niore 
than  to  see  trade  b-rr.ers  cru^-k  the  hi«t<ir:c 
unity  of  Western  rl.ulizitlon  md  its  united 
efforts  In  beh  »lf  nf  freemen  ai.d  frf-e  l:.»itltu- 
tlons  By  the  ;-ame  token,  no'.liinn  *i!I  dis- 
may t.'ie  Kremlin  more  than  a  united  free 
Europe  with  strong  e-rmornic  .inks  jt-ith  tl^e 
U; :   el  ~f  I'es 

The  «urcc»fi  'f  such  a  eomblnatu  n  would 
dem ■■^nitrate  conclusively  the  superiority  of 
demo-r  vtic  cnpitillsm  o-.  er  on.:nun:«m  and 
would  lav  to  rest  K\rl  M  vrx's  prediction  that 
cnptilum    u  >-<t'.\  destr  ly   it.self 

The  fjexlbllty  of  Western  r  ipitaltsm  and 
Its  ^ipuM»v  to  ifl  ipt  to  hinged  condltloni 
would  m  )ok  Commun!«?  ccnpir' -.or'.*  Th»» 
prorpor'ty  of  tn  economic  cf  rnmuni'v  f  rill 
the  Atlantic  n  •  tUins  wou'd  be  i  [?ren'  mau- 
netlc  forr-e  which  '-ould  and  I  think  w  M  pull 
8u*fll!"e   nations  out  of  the  Sovi>'t  orbit 

Prote'-tlonism  has  never  made  sense  In 
tTms  of  the  welfire  of  the  N.itinn  ni  a 
whole  T'me  and  agnln  we  hdve  allowed  pro- 
tective tariffs  to  sacrifice  the  intere^ta  of  the 
whole  people  to  the  demands  ->f  »  few  Pree 
competlfon  wvhtn  our  ci>tintrv  benel'.s  the 
con.'umer  by  improved  technology  and  lower 
prices  It  c'^n  have  the  same  efTecta  in  the 
lorii<  ru!^.   in  f    '»•  s^n   trade 

A  freer  trade  fxjllcv  can  stimulate  a  na- 
tion's economy  by  rauslrg  It  to  pro<)uce  those 
thin  ■  which  it  produces  best  C'ompftition 
from  Imports  mav  Increase  product' viry  and 
Iron  out  stagnant  or  Inefficient  pxx"ket*  in  a 
nation's  eoonon^.y 

Look  St  the  healthv  erect  foreign  imp-'ts 
had  on  Amerlc-in  ta.^tes  In  autom  >')He«  A'ld 
lo  "ik  too.  at  the  .^ucces.ofvil  tr'»nsition  wh'c.l 
our  au'.o  manufacturers  m  ide  i-o  smaller 
more  economic  cars  to  compete  with  these 
foreign   Imports 

I  do  not  say  that  building  the  trnde  part- 
nersh'p  which  we  must  huild  within  the 
free  world  will  be  easy  The  transition  may 
be  hsrd  To  compete  successfully  wi'h  for- 
eign products  we  must  produce  quality  and 
we  must  sell  at  prices  which  tniy  rwj-iire 
dl'cip me  and  restraint  In  both  pritlta  a:id 
wages 

Nor  do  I  say  that  this  c.in  be  accomplished 
overnight  It  us  a  cnmpl'-x  prohl^m  I  sp- 
preriate  the  position  nf  the  man  who  fe<»rs 
he  may  go  out  of  business,  or  the  worker 
who  fears  he  may  lose  his  Job  because  r.f 
competition  with  foreign  imports  Any  pro- 
gram must  consider  them  and  trent  them 
fairly 

Any  liberalized  trade  legislation  should 
Include  trade  adjustment  features  which  will 
aid  those  businesses,  communttle*  arvl  work- 
ers who  suffer  hardship  a-s  a  result  if  ;Tip<-irt 
competition.     The  President's  program  con- 


tains such   features  and   you   can   be   assured 
that  the  Congress  will   look   at  them  cUjselv 

Our  new  trade  offensive  wi;i  be  launched 
m  the  national  Interest  to  deal  with  na- 
tional problems  Any  dl.'pla  fment  of  plants 
and  Jobs  and  sp»Ni*l  tiardships  whl  h  It 
causes  should  also  be  trented  as  a  n.ttional 
problem 

Where  'he  chan»{f  hits  hardest  froni  the 
polr.l  of  view  of  eir.ploy.'r  »n<l  err.pl'  ye« 
alike — tl.'-re  is  no  i-ju--vt"n  t.'uAt  w'-  ni'ist 
devi«e  adequate  me-tn^  'o  make  the  transi- 
tion fair 

But  I  do  not  be;i-.-v  *•■  sh  utd  let  sped  il 
Interests  stand  In  the  way  of  the  u'timnte 
accomplishment  of  something  so  vital  and 
bcnericial  ^^  our  people  as  a  whole  We 
must  never  forget  thut  uniting  the  e;-o!ioniic 
strr-ngtn  of  the  free  world  may  well  be  a 
qu'^-tion  of  survival 

The  unenll^lit'^nM  protectionist,  who  Is 
nut  willing  to  work  with  this  srr.i.ua 
qu-'.'it.i.in  might  unwittingly  find  hiniself 
m  the  position  of  making  Marx  and  St.ilin 
prophets  and  Khrushchev  a  coaqucrur  For 
If  «..ght  of  the  ntal  goal  U  lost,  then  we 
could  find  ourselves  with  nothing  left  to 
protect. 

If  we  lijse  the  entire  free  conipelilive 
eiit^rpr  se  fystein.  we  lose  everything  n^t 
o.ly  those  few  protected  Jobs  and  com- 
panies— but  every  Job  and  compa;.y  and 
our  freedoms,  too  Restrictive  tiirirf  pro- 
tection covi.d  be  a  trugic  Trojan  horse  which 
our  enemies  would  t>e  delighted  to  leave 
withlu  our  gates. 

The  economic  isolationism  of  the  twenties 
led  ua  Ui  rai*e  tariffs  in  1330  on  the  pretext 
of  helping  our  Joblpjs  We  then  saw  oth-r 
countries'  tar.ffi  r  lued  in  retaliation  with 
diiuAtrous  results  for  all  countries  It  WiS 
'ix-.  great  Cordell  Hull  who  then  led  the 
L'nl*  d  Stater  and  the  world  lo  new  economic 
frontiers  with  uur  first  Keciprtxral  Trade 
A/rremruts   Act 

Lf  he  were  alive  today.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  lo<3  would  enthusiastically  support 
the  President's  efforts 

The  tr  ide  d<>bate  tif  196'J  promises  to  com- 
pare with  the  historic  tarifT  debates  of  the 
early  l^th  .ci-'nTy  It  «ill  be  iiffl  ilt  und 
probaOlv  bltt'-r  but  It  deserves  the  open- 
inind'-d  n'tcrii-ion  of  all  of  us  I  hope 
business  frm  l.ibor  ird  civic  group.s  w  .1 
all  give  it  full  consideration  and  aid  the 
Congress  with  informed  ar.d  objective  vlew- 
pointj 

rhe  I,e  igue  of  Women  Voters  has  pub- 
lished >«':.'■  rx'-ei;ent  mjterl.il  .md  Is  dug 
a  fine  Job  of  presenting  these  Issues  im- 
pirtially  and  educ.»ti:  g  tiie  public  to  the 
issues  in  f  )r  -ign  'ride  I  hope  other  groupw 
wt.i  f '.low  \- i\xT  ex^imple 

We  must  '.gun  ipture  the  vision  of 
Cordell  Hull  and  move  with  giant  stepe  as 
he  did  If  we  :lo  we  wll.  meet  the  re«p<.nst- 
bllltles  of  the  United  States  In  a  free  world 
we  will  deal  our  er.erales  a  death  blow  a:.d 
we  will  her  I  d  a  new  era  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity for  al;   men 


Meetinj  Freedom*!  Challenge 

EXTFN.^ION   OF  RFM.AFiKS 

or 

HON.  WIILIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or   Mew   jcR.srr 

IN    IHE  norst  OF  RiPIiflSENTATIVES 

Monday  F>'bruar^  12   1962 

Mr  WIDNAJLL  Mr  Spoakr-r.  last 
yoar  on  O  tob-T  14.  1961.  a  richly  de- 
served rece  Ignition  was  awarded  to  our 
co!lt'ai?ue  Rt-prosentativp  Fkank  C  Os- 
Mrps  JR  of  the  Ninth  District  of  New 
Jersey      On   that  dale  he  received  the 


hnnornry  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
Fairlflgh   Dickinson  University 

Fr.^nk  Osmkrs  has  all  his  life  displayed 
his  abihty  a.s  a  very  efT.'CUve  loader.  He 
has  un.»<tmliiiKly  served  hm  community, 
his  t^tate  and  his  Natmn  in  many  elective 
ami  appoiniiv»>  capiicitu's.  In  addition 
lo  his  many  out^'andinR  conlributlon.s  lo 
gr.0,1  povernmenV  h**  servod  with  di'^tmc- 
tion  m  action  during  World  War  II 
Many  du  nut  kiujw  Hint  he  left  the  77lh 
C'ont;rt*.ss  the  d.iy  u  ai  was  t'eclared  lo  en- 
li.sl  as  a  priva'f  m  the  .Army,  where  he 
rrmained  on  active  duty  until  P'<brua:y 
2'2  1943  At  the  time  of  his  re'ea.si-  l.e 
had  arhl"  v»'d  the  lank  of  major  of  In- 
f.mii  y 

Thie  honor  conferrtd  uron  rur  col- 
Ic'A^ue  was  well  dose  vvrd  Al  the  time 
the  hon  rary  de-rer  wa  Ixslowel.  he 
delivrnd  a  f.iif  a'1dr»  vs  rnl.tlfd  '  M'-i  t- 
tng  Frri'don.  .s  C  halltnue  '  In  emi-ha'  1/- 
ing  the  absolute  necessity  for  our  people 
to  rededicate  thcm.'elvcs  "to  thnt  fai'h 
and  to  those  ideals  that  brouRht  irfef*  m 
and  democracy  into  exisiin.f .'  he  calh-d 
aUfniion  to  tl^e  w  aki  n;i  g  of  Amtriia 
by  the  pursuit  of  material  things  In  his 
talk  he  c; noted  a  stalrMicnl  from  the  let- 
ters uf  Theodore  Roosevelt  1 

The  tilings  that  will  dc.  troy  America  are 
prt'Speritv  at  any  price  |icacc  at  ar  y  prlvc, 
safety  fl.-»t  Inttrad  of  duly  P.rst  and  love 
of  toft  living  and  the  g"?-rich  qiick  theory 
of  life 

The  timely  me<^s.Ti.T  that  Represinta- 
tlvr  OsMERS  delivered  '\  on  d  be  rfad  by 
all  Under  leave  to  rxurul  rr.y  r»"ma:ks. 
this  message  is  mcludcd    ■\  the  Record  1 

Mti.'ivr.   KarLL<jM -1   Cii«ixkmob 

Mr  I'reside.it.  members  of  the  faculty. 
stiid-ULs.  mid  diit!  iKU.?hed  g'  e»ts.  FalrU-igh 
Dlckln/i  II  Iniaersliy  has  given  rr.e  a  great 
h<jn4.)r.  Indeed  To  become  an  adopted  son 
of  this  university  is  for  me  a  great  (Session 
and  one  I  •hall  cherish  tliroughout  my  life. 
I    itii   >    ur  gfiilJ-fui  debt  T   for   this   hfinor 

I  am  very  proud  to  lie  here  f  *r  in  m.tny 
»;■.  V.  P.urleigh  Dti  kiiiMH  ri  presents  a  di- 
r'-<  t  rerlect!'  ri  of  the  growth,  vitsllty  and 
pr"gres«  of  the  -State  of  .New  Jerw>  and  )f 
our  beloved  country  Within  the  p>a«t  dec- 
ade the  growth  and  development  of  this 
Institution  have  t)een  phenomenal  The 
rale  of  progress  pr-  bably  exceeds  that  of 
any  mstltuliiin  of  higli'-r  le.irnma  in  Amer- 
ica. i;ie  service  it  renders  a  great  commu- 
nity U  -second  to  none,  tlie  opportunities  it 
brings  are  pri<'eless  S.ich  a  spectacular 
gro»'h  eInph<u>l^es  ni\  optimism,  a  forward 
look  itnd  a  fa.th  in  the  future  of  America 
which  is  encuuruging  and  heartwarming  Ik 
aug  irs  well  for  the  future  of  our  democratic 
ins'.tutiuiis  ajid  Is  truly  an  Inspiration  to 
ed>ic.iiu>n   everywhere 

At  the  s.une  time.  I  feel  very  humble  as 
I  receive  tills  high  lion  >r  frocn  Falrlelgh 
D.ck.i!i.son  and  I  pledge  again,  as  I  have  so 
many  times  In  the  p.u-^t.  to  give  my  utmoet 
supp  irt  to  the  cause  v  f  education  arid  the 
provretis  of  our  educational  Institutions  In 
Ui.s  .State  and  In  the  entire  country.  It  is 
a  cause  In  which  I  firmly  believe  and  for 
whirh  I  have  always  worked.  Let  us  never 
forget  that  liberty  and  learning  must  lean 
on  each  other  for  their  mutual  and  surest 
6upp<irt  If  liberty  Is  denied  then  learning 
Is  restricted  and  narrowed  and  If  learning 
Is  denied,  then  liberty  loses  the  means  to 
dcf<-nd  itself  or  to  Increase  Its  scope  and 
promise 

Education  In  Ajnerlca  today  baa  many 
pr oblein.i.  Our  country  has  many  problems. 
We  fice  a  changing  world 

We  live  In  a  world  where  the  amount 
and  quality  of  education  and  understanding 
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may  well  determine  whether  democracy  will 
Mirvive  or  perish. 

We  must  provide  for  the  growth  and  well- 
iieing  of  an  expanding  economy,  secure  and 
triiin  the  necessary  manpower  for  a  world 
of  advancing  technology.  We  must  Insure 
new  avenues  of  communication  and  under- 
si.iridlng  Much  of  this  responsibility  rests 
t  )  .1  large  degree  on  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities They  will  not  be  found  wanting. 
But  make  no  mistake,  meeting  freedom's 
<  h.«llenge  is  not  Just  a  task  for  educators. 
It  IS  a  Job  for  every  man  and  woman  In  this 
country       'You,  me,   the  fellow  next  door. 

I'  Is  the  challenge  to  freemen  to 
in.iintaln.  protect  and  enhance  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  individual  to  Increase  the 
ciincept.  the  meaning,  the  understanding 
and  the  application  of  freedom  to  guard  and 
protect  the  American  way  of  life  and  to  In- 
sure the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  man  as  he 
reaches  for  the  stars 

In  a  material,  down-to-earth  sense  the 
protection  of  our  freedom  is  a  manpower 
problem  In  a  word  we  are  outnumbered. 
We  simply  do  not  have  the  manpower  that 
the  totall'arlan  nations  have  We  cannot 
compete  In  numerical  strength  with  the 
hordes  that  temporarily  swept  back  the 
forces  of  freedom  In  Korea  or  overpowered 
our  allies  in  Indochina,  nor  can  we  build 
our  fortifications  on  the  backs  of  coolie  labor, 
nor  would   we  even  wish  to  do  so 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  the  in- 
crease In  population  But  the  growth  of 
population  does  not  mean  that  we  will  auto- 
matically have  a  labor  force  that  Is  adequate 
to  all  the  Nations  needs  In  the  years  ahead 
In  1»40  we  were  a  nation  of  132  million. 
Tcxlay  we  have  reached  170  million  By 
1980  It  Is  expected  that  our  population  will 
have  grown  to  250  million.  But  these  figures 
bear  a  little  study 

The  fact  Is  the  population  explosion  Is 
largely  centered  In  the  groups  at  either  end 
of  the  age  scale— among  the  young  and  old 
The  number  of  people  In  the  prime  working 
years  has  remained  relatively  con.'«tanf  and 
will  for  the  next  20  years. 

Thus,  by  1980  when  our  total  population 
will  have  risen  to  the  tremendous  total  of 
250  million  we  will  have  fewer  people  In 
the  most  productive  bracket  (4O-50)  than  we 
have  today. 

Not  only  that,  but  cur  younger  workers 
will  be  living  and  working  In  an  Increasingly 
complex  and  technical  world.  They  will  be 
responsible  for  the  future  productive  bal- 
ance for  progressively  high  standards  of 
performance,  and  muci  of  the  leadership 
thfU  this  Nation  and  the  entire  free  world 
will   so  greatly  need 

This  lack  of  raw  manpower  can  only  be 
counterbalanced  by  a  dttermlnstlon  to  train 
and  make  available  the  skilled  manpower 
which  Is  the  basic  fruit  of  freedom.  The 
needs  of  the  future  den  and  that  every  facet 
of  our  educational  system  must  provide  more 
rigorous  training  and  demand  higher  levels 
"f  achievement  and  ex:?ellence.  Unless  we 
have  the  fullest  posslbl*  development  of  the 
Nation's  fundamental  n^aources  In  the  years 
ahead,  we  will  Indeed  be  In  desperate  danger. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Till  Hshv's,  FiiiHi  vHv  1.").  VMV2 

The  House  met  at  n:  o'clock  noon. 

Rev  Dr.  Joseph  Vaskas.  Marian  Hills 
Seminary.  Clarendon  Hills.  111.,  offered 
the  following  prayer  1 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Clhost.    Amen. 

Almighty  and  merciful  God.  we  adore 
Thee  and  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  loving 
providence,  which  from  all  eternity  hath 


Probably  an  even  more  Important  part  of 
the  challenge  to  freemen.  Is  the  necessity 
for  rededlcatlon  to  that  faith  and  to  those 
Ideals  which  brought  freedom  and  democ- 
racy Into  existence — those  essential  char- 
acter qualities  that  make  a  nation  strong. 
Paradoxically  the  very  qualities  which  have 
made  us  great  have  brought  us  a  living  that 
has  weakened  those  qualities.  We  are  called 
the  affluent  nation.  We  have  more  money, 
more  proeperlty.  and  more  of  the  good  things 
of  life  than  any  nation  on  earth.  In  pos- 
session of  these  material  things,  have  we. 
perhaps,  lost  some  of  our  respect  for  hard 
work,  thrift,  sacrifice,  devotion  to  duty,  and 
loyalty  to  common  good?  These  are 
strengths  which  we  must  recapture  In  order 
to  hold  fast  our  freedom. 

Recently  I  read  from  the  letters  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  a  statement  that  ought  to  be 
imprinted  in  the  mind  of  every  American 
today. 

He  said:  'The  things  that  will  destroy 
America  are  prosperity  at  any  price,  peace 
at  any  price,  safety  first  Instead  of  duty 
first,  and  love  of  soft  living  and  the  get- 
rlch-qulck  theory  of  life." 

The  challenge  of  freedom  has  another 
front — a  world  front.  We  seek  freedom  not 
only  for  ourselves  but  for  all  men  every- 
where But  despite  all  we  have  attempted 
to  do  we  have,  somehow  failed  to  communi- 
cate with  them. 

The  true  Image  of  America  Is  being  grossly 
distorted  In  critical  r.reas  around  the  world. 
This  is  more  than  unfortunate  in  these 
crucial  times;  It  is  a  serious  threat.  We 
have  seen  the  resulting  damage  in  the  neu- 
tral countries,  even  in  friendly  nations,  and 
certainly  among  the  undeclared  peoples. 
Our  motives  are  CAisted  by  vicious  propa- 
ganda and  we  are  made  to  apptear  as  a  rich 
and  grasping  nation,  concerned  only  with 
our  own  selfish  advantage.  We  see  the  evil 
effects  of  lack  of  understanding  even  In  the 
shadow  of  our  own  coastline.  It  would  In- 
deed be  a  cruel  turn  of  events  if  a  generous 
people  should  lose  because  of  their  failure 
to  adequately  communicate  the  meaning  of 
freedom.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  turn  If 
we  should  fall  to  Interpret  the  blessings  of 
democracy  and  thus  lose  potential  friends  to 
a  contrary  way  of  life  and  find  ourselves  ex- 
posed and  alone. 

Our  failure  to  enunciate  clearly  the  mean- 
ing of  democracy  Is  not  only  a  failure  In 
communication  but  In  understanding. 
Loyalty  and  love  can't  be  bought.  We  have 
learned   that   lesson    the   hard   way. 

New  technology  has  made  It  possible  for 
us  to  communicate  In  many  new  ways,  to 
inform,  unify  or  divide  otu  world  as  never 
t)efore.  but  wonderful  as  the  new  technology 
tools  may  be.  they  are  still  only  tools  of 
transmittal.  We  must  remember  that  the 
most  marvelous  media  can  communicate  no 
more  and  no  less  than  a  man  can  feel  and 
express  and  Impart  from  the  mind  and  the 
heart  and  the  soul. 

Though  the  transmittal  be  orbited 
through  space  to  Impinge  upon  this  and 
other  worlds  for  the  rest  of  time,  what  still 
really  counts  Is  the  substance  of  the  message 


and  Its  applicability  and  meaning  to  those 
for  whom  It  Is  Intended.  And  the  substance 
depends  upon  the  real  meaning  of  freedom. 

It  is  the  substance  that  we  mtist  com- 
municate to  all  the  world.  It  is  this  sub- 
stance which  must  be  the  warp  and  woof 
of  all  our  education. 

This  is  freedom's  challenge  to  all  of  us. 
How  shall  we  meet  it? 

1.  We  can  meet  it  by  increasing  our  edu- 
cation for  democratic  citizenship  and  in 
saying  this  I  give  much  credit  to  Falrlelgh 
Dickinson  for  the  programs  already  in  opera- 
tion on  every  one  of  your  campuses.  The 
extension  work  you  are  carrying  on,  the 
evening  school  programs,  the  off-campus 
activities,  the  reexamination  and  reorienta- 
tion of  your  entrance  requirements,  the 
sharpening  of  your  curricula,  the  adult  edu- 
cation programs,  and  your  ability  to  fit  into 
the  communities  you  serve — all  of  these 
heart -warming  activities  bespeak  your  in- 
terest  and   understanding. 

2  It  is  important  that  all  our  citizens 
gain  new  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
democracy  and  liberty  and  freedom.  Active 
participation  in  public  affairs  can  no  longer 
be  left  to  the  few.  The  right  to  vote  is  not 
only  a  privilege;  It  is  an  obligation.  The 
duty  of  keeping  Informed  is  no  longer  a  duty 
but  a  necessity.  The  study  of  government 
can  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  pages  of 
a  textbook — It  is  a  way  of  life. 

3.  We  can  meet  the  challenge  of  freedom 
with  an  old-fashioned  rededlcatlon  to  the 
virtues  which  inspired  that  freedom. 

4.  We  must  educate  for  more  efficient  and 
effective  manpower.  Our  present  waste  of 
human  resources  must  be  stopped.  We  must 
educate  for  the  pursuit  of  excellence  by 
building  an  educational  program  that  ■will 
discover  and  encourage  the  abilities  and 
potentialities  of  every  single  individual. 

We  must  educate  for  greater  understand- 
ing among  all  peoples.  Education  must  chal- 
lenge our  own  young  people  with  an  idealism, 
a  feeling  of  mission,  a  better  understanding 
of  themselves  and  the  world  in  which  they 
live,  and  appreciation  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  a  realization  of  the  power  and  the 
glory  of  a  working  democracy. 

But  we  must  export  this  education  (and 
import  a  bit  of  it,  as  well)  by  the  exchange 
of  teachers  and  students  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, by  the  establishment  of  branch  uni- 
versities in  other  lands,  by  informational 
centers,  by  all  the  ingenuity  at  our  command. 

Such  an  educational  program  la  now  in 
operation  and  a  niunber  of  governmental 
agencies  have  the  responsibility  to  speed  its 
progress.  But  the  program  cannot  be  en- 
tirely a  governmental  responsibility.  Its 
success  will  depend  in  great  measure  upon 
the  Initiative,  the  resourceftilness,  the  abil- 
ity, and  the  understanding  of  the  Individuals 
of  our  great  foundations,  of  religious  and  so- 
cial organizations,  of  educational  institu- 
tions, of  schools  and  colleges,  and  faculties 
and  individual  teachers.  Only  thtis  can 
success  be  assured.  Only  thus  can  we  fully 
meet  the  challenge,  the  obligation,  and  the 
responsibility  that  freemen  must  meet.  If 
freedom  is  to  prevail. 


predestined  this  continent  to  be  discov- 
ered by  Western  man  only  as  recently  as 
1492  in  order  that  it  become  a  haven  and 
a  home  for  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
peoples  of  the  world.  We  thank  Thee 
for  having  enriched  it  so  prodigally  with 
the  goods  of  this  earth,  that,  according 
to  Thine  own  example  and  precept,  we 
are  now  able  to  help  and  succor  the 
needy  of  the  world  from  our  own  super- 
abundant stores.  We  thank  Thee  for 
having  given  our  forefathers  a  living 
faith,  so  deeprooted,  vigorous,  and  un- 
equivocal, they  caused  to  have  engraved 


on  the  metal  of  our  coins  the  inscription ; 
"In  God  We  Trust."  We  thank  Thee  for 
the  farsighted  wisdom  and  prudence  of 
the  Pounding  Fathers  of  our  Republic, 
who  gave  us  a  Constitution,  the  principles 
of  which  are  but  the  eternal  law  as  ap- 
plied to  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  a  free  and  ordered  society  of  men. 
In  Thy  provident  wisdom,  TTiou  hast  per- 
mitted the  people  of  this  Republic,  strong 
in  their  faith  in  Thee  and  in  the  spirit- 
ual, cultural,  and  material  wealth  with 
which  Thou  hast  deigned  to  bless  them, 
to  emerge  today  as  the  most  powerful 
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and  benevolent  Nation  on  earth.  Grant 
us  to  understand.  O  Lord,  that  this  pre- 
rogative of  eminence  Is  weighted  with  a 
corresponding  responsibility  before  Thy 
Judgment  seat  and  that  of  the  world 
in  which  Thou  hast  allotted  us  to  play 
such  an  important  and  decisive  part. 
Faithful  to  its  historic  and  noble  na- 
tional traditions  of  Justice  and  chanty 
In  both  its  domestic  and  International 
relations,  may  our  Nation  and  its  Gov- 
ernment persevere  and  triumph  in  the 
good  fight  it  leads  in  waging  for  that 
peace,  based  on  Justice  and  chanty, 
which  is  the  tranquillity  of  order  It  is 
for  this  tranquillity  of  order  that  cap- 
tive, exiled,  and  free  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  world  are  praying  today, 
O  Just  and  merciful  God.  on  the  occasion 
of  the  44th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  in  this 
peaceful  order  of  Justice  and  chanty,  en- 
slaved Lithuania,  together  with  her  sis- 
ter Baltic  Republics  Latvia  and  Estonia, 
and  all  captive  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  wherever  in  the  world,  would 
again  and  soon  enjoy  all  the  rights  and 
blessings  of  a  free,  independent,  and  sov- 
ereign people. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  February  12,  1M2.  was  read 
and  approved. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
minols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  ask  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  If  he  will  kindly  inform  us 
as  to  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day we  will  take  up  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar. 

On  Tuesday  the  Private  Calendar  will 
be  called,  to  be  followed  by  H.R.  10050. 
temporary  debt  ceiling  increase  for  fiscal 
1962,  If  a  rule  is  reported. 

On  Wednesday  smd  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  will  have  H.R.  8399,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962. 

On  Thursday,  even  though  we  may 
have  not  finished  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  we  win 
have  read  the  Farewell  Address  of  Presi- 
dent Washington. 

Of  course,  conference  reports  will  be 
In  order  at  any  time  during  the  week, 
and  any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  ARENDS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 


COMMTTTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.    BOGOS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Conrmilttee 
on  Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  reports. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING    WITH   CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  that  Calendar 
Wednesday  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday.  February  21,  1962. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ^-entleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


POWERS  IS  NOT  A  SPY— ABEL  IS 

Mr  WAITER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
real  uain  for  the  United  States  In  the 
Soviet  Union's  release  of  Francis  Gary 
Po-Acrs  and  Frederic  L.  Pr>'or  in  return 
for  Colonel  Abels  beint;  permitted  to  yo 
back  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

From  the  time  of  Abel's  arrest  until 
the  present  the  Soviet  Union  has  refu.sed 
to  admit  that  this  master  spy  wa.s  one 
of  it.s  agents.  Now.  Moscow  itself  has. 
in  effect,  confirmed  the  trial  exjxjsure  of 
the  espionage  activities  of  Colonel  Abel 
and  the  others  who  were  members  of 
his  apparatus  in  the  United  States 

At  the  Siime  time.  I  deplore  the  fact 
that  a  Significant  segment  of  the  US. 
press  IS  giving  great  aid  to  the  Soviet 
Union  by  repeatedly  describing  Powers 
as  a  spy  and  his  release  in  return  for 
that  of  Colonel  Abel  a.s  a  spy  swap. 

A  press  dispatch  of  February  12,  which 
was  a  featured  page  1  story  in  news- 
papers across  the  country,  opened  with 
the  following  words: 

Amkricam    U  2  £PT    PiiOT    Francis   GAmT 
Powr»s 

On  Pebruiiry  11  and  12.  articles  written  by 
two  different  New  York  Times  reporters  and 
published  la  that  newspaper  referred  Ui 
Powers  and  Abel  aa  tw(j  celebrated  spies 
of  the  cold  war 

On  F^bruiiry  11,  the  New  York  Tlines  went 
so  far  as  to  report  falsely  that  Powers  had 
earned  the  unusual  distinction  of  having 
been  acknowledged  as  a  spy  by  the  U  S  Gov- 
ernment. 

Numerous  headlines  and  articles  pub- 
lished in  newspapers  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days  have  referred  to 
Powers  avS  a  spy  pilot  and  to  the  exchange 
as  a  spy  trade. 

Thus,  with  the  help  of  the  U.S.  press. 
Khrushchev  has  been  able  to  get  across 
to  the  /  merlcan  people  and  to  the  people 
of  many  other  nations  the  one  big  prop- 
aganda point  that  he  wants  to  sell  them 
on — his  phony  claim  of  US.  guilt  in  a 
flagrant  case  of  espionage  on  the  eve  of 
the  May  1960  summit  conference  which 
Justified  his  torpedoing  the  conference 
and  then  reneging  on  his  agreement  to 
have  President  Elsenhower  visit  the 
Soviet  Union. 


Most  competent  newspaper  editors, 
with  the  best  Interests  of  this  country 
at  heart,  would  flatly  reject  such  Com- 
munist-servmg  statements  U  they  were 
released  by  the  Soviet  Elmbassy  In  Wash- 
ington. Too  many  of  these  same  editors, 
however,  have  accepted  statements  of 
this  type  put  out  by  wire  services  and 
their  own  reporters. 

From  the  very  begimiing  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment has  correctly  refused  to  admit 
Moscow  s  false  claim  that  I*owers  was 
RTuilty  of  espionage  It  has  defended  the 
U-2  flights  as  legitimate  aerial  surveil- 
lance and  intelligence  gathering  that  was 
es.sential  and  of  vital  necessity  to  pro- 
tect this  country  from  surprise  attack. 

Elspionage.  by  its  very  definition.  Is 
secret  iind  covert  Open  intelligence 
gathering,  which  Includes  reconnais- 
sance of  various  types,  including  plane 
flights,  is  not  espionage.  For  about  4 
years  before  Powers'  crash  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Powers,  and  possibly  other  U.S. 
pilots,  had  been  flying  U-2'8  In  recon- 
naissance flights  over  Soviet  territory. 
With  modem  methods  of  detection,  these 
marked  planes  with  their  90-foot  wlng- 
spread.s — even  when  flying  at  80.000 
feet — were  about  as  secret  or  covert  as  a 
tank  rumbling  down  a  street  Whether 
Powers'  plane  was  taking  photographs 
or  gathering  some  other  type  of  Intelli- 
gence data  Is  beside  the  point.  The  im- 
portant fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
a  period  of  several  years,  had  been  able 
to  detect  these  planes  flying  openly  over 
its  territory,  obviously  on  reconnaissance 
missions. 

It  knew  that  they  were  there,  but 
rather  than  admit  to  the  world  that  it 
did  not  have  any  weapon  capable  of 
bringing  them  down,  it  made  no  i)ubllc 
protest. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  some  news- 
papers and  a  major  wire  service  In  this 
country  are  now  undermining  the  cor- 
rect U.S.  position  in  the  Powers  case, 
giving  credence  to  Khrushchev's  false 
contentions  and  seemingly  Justifying  his 
outrageous  conduct. 

The  Soviet  Union  undoubtedly  wanted 
Abel  returned  because  although  his 
value  as  an  espionage  agent  is  now  de- 
stroyed, his  exp)erience  In  this  country 
could  be  put  to  good  use  In  training 
other  Soviet  agents  for  assignment  here. 
Despite  this,  the  United  States  gained 
by  obtaining  the  release  from  Commu- 
nist prisons  of  two  American  citizens  who 
were  innocent  of  the  charges  made 
against  them.  Although  these  men  are 
not  spies  and  have  not  been  trained  In 
espionage,  we  should  get  from  Powers 
the  answers  to  .some  Important  ques- 
tions, including  that  of  Just  what  caused 
the  crash  of  his  U-2  reconnaissance 
plane  on  May  1,  1960. 
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THE  LITTLE-PEOPLE-TO-LnTLE- 
PEOPLE  PROGRAM 

Mr    RODINO.     Mr.    Speaker.   I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Recoed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  thou- 
sands of  our  citizenii  have  been  inspired 
and  are  responding   to  the  Presidents 

already   historic  wo'ds  delivered  In  fafej 
maugural   address: 

A.»k  I'ot  what  yonr  country  can  do  for 
yau — ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

Amon  :  Lho.-.e  thou  >and6  is  my  10-year- 
old  son,  Peter. 

Like  most  Ameri<-an  children  today, 
Peter  is  vitally  aware  of  the  problems  our 
Nation  faces.  He  retUzes  the  solution  of 
tho^c  problems  Is  the  Job  and  the  duty 
of  you  and  me.  and  all  other  Government 
officials,  aided  by  ail  of  our  cltiaens. 
But  he  does  not  ailiow  his  youth  and  In- 
experience to  curb  Ills  thinking  of  the 
pri^blems  and  their  solution. 

Overriding  all  oth»r  problems  is  the 
threat  to  the  very  existence  of  our  own 
and  yet  unborn  generations  of  people 
everywhere  that  hangs  over  the  world  In 
the  form  of  the  Rus^.ian  bombs'  fallout 
cloud. 

Peter  knows  that  many  fine  men  from 
our  own  and  other  governments  have 
been  trying  through  conferences  to 
persuade  the  Communist  leaders  to  stop 
atmospheric  testing. 

But—  1 

He  told  us  one  night  at  dinner — 

maybe  Mr  KhruahcheT  does  not  bcllev« 
the   ordinary    people    In    America    and   otlier 

countries  really  want  him  to  stop  the  bomb- 
ing. Maybe  If  a  lot  of  children  wrote  him. 
he  would  believe  It.  If  he  gets  a  fallout  of 
letters,  he  might  ftop  the  fallout  of  bombs. 

So  Peter  wrote  to  Mr.  Khrushchev. 
He  talked  about  it  with  hi^  chums  They 
wrote,  too.  And,  as  the  idea  spread, 
other  children  from  beyond  our  neigh- 
borhood heard  about,  and  now  many  of 
them  are  writing.  Parent  Teacher  As- 
sociations. Bay  Gcout  groups  and  veter- 
ans' organisations  ar;  encouraging  still 
more  children  to  write.  It  is  beginning 
to  take  shape  as  a  real  children's 
crusade. 

When  the  Presidetit  appointed  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  heac  of  the  people-to- 
people  program,  it  stemed  that  Peter's 
activity  was  a  natural  corollary — a  littie- 
p>eople-to-little-peoplo  program.  The 
general  and  Mr  Nutter,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  program,  agree  and  I  am 
working  with  Uiem  to  develop  the  little- 
people  program. 

After  some  di^iussion,  we  have  decided 
to  broaden  the  .  cnpe  uf  this  modem-day 
rh.ildrcns  crusade.  We  agree  that  a 
fallout  of  letters  to  i,he  Soviet  Premier 
would  have  a  stimuliiting  psychological 
effect  on  people  throughout  the  non- 
Communiit  world;  bjt  we  wonder  if  It 
will  have  much  effect  on  Khrushchev  or 
the  Comintern.  We  are  apprehensive, 
moreover,  that  a  fallout  of  letters  about 
the  bomb  alone  would  intensify  the  Com- 
intern delusions  of  grandeur  that  they 
are  the  masters  of  wcirld  events. 

The  project  that  we  feel  will  be  most 
effective  Is  a  masslv?  worldwide  effort, 
started  here  In  the  United  States,  to  dis- 
credit and  destroy  liie  myth  of  com- 
munism in  tlie  mind?  of  men  through- 
out tlie  world. 

We  believe  that  an  important  task  In 
this  project  is  to  enJist  tlie  youngsters 
of  om-  Nation  into  th.js  pohtical  warfare 


whteh  we  dldnt  start,  but  which  we  do 
have  to  fl^L 

To  be  sure,  this  is  taking  a  page  from 
their  own  book.  The  Commimists  start 
tile  political  training  of  their  citizens 
at  an  early  age.  enlisting  their  youth  in 
the  young  pioneer  movement,  preparing 
them  for  more  sophisticated  political 
training.  I  think  we  must  conclude  that 
this  has  been  an  effective  system  for  the 
Communists.  It  can  be  even  more  effec- 
tive for  freemen.  For  we  shall  write  on 
the  white  pages  of  freedom,  not  on  the 
red  pages  of  tyranny. 

Let  us  use  their  example  to  initiate 
a  movement  that  will  give  the  children 
of  the  free  world  some  facts  about  to- 
day's world.  We  know  from  various 
polls  that  at  the  moment  our  own  youth, 
and  many  among  our  adult  population, 
believe  that  communism  is  bad.  but  they 
do  not  know  for  sure  because  they  do 
not  know  what  communism  really  stands 
for,  and  does  and  is.  We  know,  also, 
from  the  experience  of  our  men  cap- 
tured during  the  Korean  episode,  that 
there  is  a  concomitant  ignorance  about 
America,  what  our  country  and  way  of 
hfe  stand  for.  do  and  are. 

My  colleagues.  I  believe  we  have  a 
unique  opportunity  and  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  organlEe  that  movement  here. 
We  in  the  two  bodies  of  CongreFs  come 
from  every  comer  of  our  great  Nation. 
Some  bring  our  famiUes  here,  but.  as  we 
hope  will  be  shown  next  November,  our 
roots  are  in  the  districts  we  represent. 
We  have  available  to  us  the  scholarly  and 
timeiy  publications  of  our  distinguished 
congressional  committees,  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  and  all 
other  appropriate  material  as  soon  as  it 
is  published.  What  better  than  we  can 
give  this  movement  an  auspiciou";  start 
and  insure  its  orderly,  successful  mo- 
mentum? Who  better  than  we  who  meet 
in  the  Chambers  of  this  building  under- 
stands the  utter  need  of  our  Nation  to 
lead  the  fight  of  freemen  everywhere 
against  the  Red  menace.  Let  us  an- 
swer the  Communist  crusade  for  world 
domination  with  our  children's  crusade 
for  world  education.  Let  us  give  mean- 
ing to  the  battle  cry  of  freedom — "bet- 
ter brave  than  slave." 

I  solicit  your  commoits.     I  ask  your 
help.    I  shall  welcome  both. 


THE  KREMLIN'S  CRIME 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  lo  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress  now  before  us  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  crucial  in  our 
national  history.  Under  your  wise  and 
dedicated  leadership,  it  promises  to  be 
also  one  of  the  most  fruitful. 

Two  among  the  many  vital  and  urgent 
issues  that  will  come  before  us  stand 
apart  in  their  importance.  For  while 
most  issues  are  concerned  directly  only 
with  our  own  domestic  welfare  today. 
these  two  transcend  all  boundaries, 
sftatial  and  temporal.  Their  significance 
reaches    across    the    seven    seas,    and 


touches  everywhere  all  nations,  their  in- 
stitutions, their  people — even  those  na- 
tions not  yet  named,  those  institutions 
not  yet  founded,  those  generations  as 
yet  unborn. 

The  two  issues  of  such  heroic,  histori- 
cal importance  are:  first,  resumption  cf 
luiclear  testing;  and,  second.  America's 
trade  policy. 

It  is  to  the  flist  that  I  address  myself 
today. 

My  feelings  about  the  b<Mnb,  about  tl:e 
entire  armaments  race,  you  know  well. 
You  will  remember  that  I  and  others 
among  you  introduced  bills  in  1960  and 
1961  that  ultimately  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  Through  the  leader- 
ship of  our  Agency,  I  hoped.  I  still  hope, 
that  the  road  to  peace  may  be  foimd  for 
all  the  world. 

But  in  November  at  Geneva  I  attended 
some  of  the  meetings  of  the  Conference 
on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons Tests.  My  colleagues,  it  was  a  mst 
distressing  affair.  For  while  the  distin- 
guished British  Minister  of  State,  Joseph 
Godber,  and  our  own  equally  distin- 
guished delegate,  Arthur  H.  Dean,  came 
and  spoke  with  earnest  dedication  to  the 
task  at  hand,  the  Russians  prevented  the 
attainment  of  any  progress. 

Having  contemptuously  disregarded 
the  entire  world  and  poured  more  poison 
into  the  atmosphere  in  their  1961  tests 
than  the  total  of  all  previous  tests,  the 
Russians  dared  to  take  the  pose  of  being 
opposed  to  nuclear  weapons.  With  their 
1961  series  concluded,  they  ignored  the 
carefully  prepared  test-ban  treaty  draft 
which  had  been  submitted  to  them  last 
April  by  Mr.  Dean,  and  substituted  for 
it  a  meaningless  four-paragraph  agree- 
ment on  banning  the  tests — with  no  at- 
tempt at  monitoring  controls. 

Mr.  Dean  has  my  complete  admiration 
for  the  courageous  way  he  maintained 
his  composure,  and  for  continuing  with 
his  sincere  and  determined  efforts  to 
achieve  progress  toward  a  test  ban. 

Shortly  after  my  return  from  Geneva, 
Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson,  speaking 
for  the  President,  announced  that  the 
United  States  and  Russia  had  agreed  to 
the  formation  of  an  18  nation  commit- 
tee to  begin  negotiations  toward  general 
and  complete  disarmament. 

When  I  heard  this.  I  thought  back  to 
Grcneva.  And  when  I  thought  back  to 
Geneva,  I  thought  of  the  utter  hypocrisy 
of  daring  to  speak  about  banning  almost 
at  the  very  time  they  were  bombing. 

Two  weeks  ago.  the  Russians  delivered 
another  blow  against  disarmament  when 
they  broke  up  the  3-year-old  negotia- 
tions for  nuclear  test-ban  agreements. 
This  week  their  leaders  are  nonrespon- 
sive  to  the  efforts  of  our  President  and 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan  for  a  For- 
eign Ministers'  Disarmament  Conference. 
We  do  not  want  to  resume  atmospheric 
nuclear  testing,  for  our  own  sake,  but, 
more  importantly,  for  the  sake  of  our 
children  and  of  those  not  yet  born  all 
over  the  world.  By  the  words  of  her 
President  and  Congress,  America  has 
proclaimed  this  again  and  again  for  all 
the  world  to  hear. 

As  Americans  we  can  all  be  proud  of 
our  Presidents,  and  their  representa- 
tives, in  their  sustained  and  dedicated 
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attempts  in  the  past  3  years  to  remove 
the  threat  of  the  poison  of  nuclear  tests. 
If  further  negotiations  are  not  at  the 
moment  possible.  If  the  atmosphere  is 
again  contaminated,  it  will  not  be  be- 
cause of  America.  For  these  crimes 
against  humanity  itself,  the  leaders  in 
the  Kremlin,  and  they  alone,  will  be 
guilty. 

LIMITATION  ON  PURCHASE  OF 
UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS 

Mr  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  today  to  provide  that  the 
President  be  authorized  to  purchase  up 
to  $100  million  in  United  Nations  bonds 
In  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  is  sub- 
scribed by  other  nations  or  individuals 

The  United  Nations  has  been  a  valu- 
able asset  to  the  world  ever  the  17  years 
of  its  existence.  It  has  proven  to  be  a 
valuable  instrument  of  the  US.  foreign 
policy  over  these  years.  Basic  to  its  past 
value  and  its  future  success  in  our  own 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  m  that  of 
other  member  nations  is  the  universality 
of  Its  support. 

As  a  financial  transaction,  the  United 
Nations  bond  issue  is  rather  noncontro- 
versial.  The  bonds  will  pay  interest  and 
will  be  repp  id  over  a  period  not  to  exceed 
25  years.  The  U  S.  Government  has 
loaned  the  United  Nations  money  before. 
The  Republican-controlled  80th  Congress 
authorized  the  lending  of  $65  million  to 
the  U.N.  for  construction  of  its  present 
headquarters  facilities.  Repayment  of 
that  obligation  has  been  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  lending  agreement. 
As  a  debtor,  the  United  Nations  has  es- 
tablished a  perfect  credit  record  with 
Its  creditor,  the  United  States. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  fiscal  opera- 
tions of  the  United  Nations,  the  bond  is- 
sue is  vital.  United  Nations  obligations 
have  exceeded  income  on  its  special  proj- 
ect missions.  This  has  been  caused  by 
reluctance  of  member  nations  to  pay 
special  assessments  authorized  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  carry  on  the  pxilice 
activities  of  the  organization. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  bond  issue 
is  sound  financing  by  the  United  Nations 
and  sound  lending  by  the  United  States. 
The  critical  problem  at  issue  in  the  cur- 
rent debate  is  whether  or  not  the  United 
Nations  serves  a  useful  purpose  to  the 
United  States  in  the  conduct  of  its  for- 
eign affairs  and  whether  or  not  it  merits 
further  support  as  an  instrument  of  our 
foreign  policy.  To  analyze  the  issue,  it 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  a  gen- 
eral review  of  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  how  they  have  affected  our 
Nation  and  its  goals  in  the  world 

The  United  Nations  was  created  m 
1945  prior  to  the  end  of  World  War  II 
at  a  conference  in  San  Francisco  It  was 
organized  with  the  support  and  with  the 
insistence  of  the  leaders  of  the  Alhed 
Powers  who  were  fighting  and  winning 


the  war  against  tyranny.  The  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  are  basically  the  preservation  of 
peace  with  the  corresponding  prevention 
of  future  wars,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
basic  concept  of  human  dignity  with  a 
corresponding  recognition  of  hirnian 
rights. 

When  the  charter  was  drawn,  the 
aU^mic  age  had  not  yet  dawned  The 
exploration  of  space  was  still  a  science 
fiction  subject.  America  and  Russia 
were  allies  and  China  was  ruled  by  Chi- 
ang Kai-shek.  The  Security  Council  was 
formed  with  practical  recognition  of  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain.  Russia. 
France,  and  China  as  the  pohtical  and 
economic  leaders  of  the  world  In  the 
Security  Council  they  were  given  broad 
powers  to  keep  the  peace  and  each  given 
a  veto  power  over  proceedings  in  that 
Council  In  practice,  the  General  As- 
sembly has  grown  more  powerful  and 
more  dynamic  in  carrying  out  the  objec- 
tives of  the  charter  m  recent  years. 

Since  that  San  Francisco  Conference 
just  17  years  ago,  the  world  has  under- 
gone the  most  rapid  and  most  effective 
social,  pohtical,  and  technological  revo- 
lution in  history  More  than  one-fourth 
of  all  the  world's  people — 700  million — 
have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  colonialism 
since  1945  The  pronress  of  human 
rights  and  human  dignity  has  been  at 
Its  most  rapid  pace  in  mans  history 
Technology  has  opened  new  worlds  and 
created  vast  new  fields  of  opportimity 
for  human  endeavor. 

In  this  complex  and  channinK  en- 
vironment, the  United  Nations  has  stood 
as  the  central  cleannjiihouse  for  dis- 
putes, the  champion  of  civil  rights  and 
liberties,  and  the  source  of  political 
guidance  for  all  of  the  nations  in  the 
world.  It  has  not  always  been  as  effec- 
tive as  It  could  or  should  have  been. 
There  are  instances  which  anyone  might 
cite  as  the  failures  of  the  U  N  to  live  up 
to  its  ideals  and  goals 

In  the  17  years  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  United  States  hius  relied 
heavily  on  it  as  its  basic  instrument  of 
foreiKn  policy  When  the  Korean  peace 
was  broken.  President  Truman  turned 
to  the  UN  to  provide  the  solution 
When  President  Eisenhower  sought  to 
promote  peaceful  use  of  the  atom  and  to 
provide  for  di.'^armament  through  aerial 
inspection,  he  turned  to  the  U  N.  to  pre- 
sent his  atoms  for  peace  '  and  "open 
skies"  proix)saLs  When  chaos  developed 
in  the  newly  independent  nation  of  the 
Congo.  Presidents  Ei.senhower  and  Ken- 
nedy relied  on  the  UN  to  establish  the 
rule  of  law. 

Certainly  the  United  States  has  relied 
heavily  on  the  United  Nations  and  not 
always  with  complete  .success  The  So- 
viet Union  has  been  forced  to  use  her 
veto  power  in  the  Security  Council  more 
than  100  times  to  thwart  implementation 
of  free  world  policies  With  the  in- 
crea.sed  membe/ship  due  to  the  newly 
emervins,'  independent  nations,  control 
of  the  actual  voting  a.ssembly  has  pa.s.sed 
informally  from  the  Western  democra- 
cies to  the  new  nations  of  Asia  and  Af- 
rica. American  dominance  of  the  ius- 
•sembly  has.  therefore,  waned,  but  there 
has  not  been  an  increase  in  Soviet-bloc 
control 


In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Kennedy  this  year  asked  for  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  '.he  United  Nations. 
He  said : 

Our  Instrument  lUid  our  hope  la  the  Unit- 
ed Naiioim — and  I  »e*  lUtie  merit  In  the  Im- 
patience u(  thoee  who  would  abandon  this 
Imperfect  world  Instrument  because  they 
dUUlce  our  Imperfect  world.  For  the  trou- 
bles uf  a  world  organization  merely  reflect 
the  troubles  of  the  world  Itself.  And  If  the 
organization  is  weakened,  these  troubles  can 
only  increase  We  may  not  always  a(;ree 
with  every  detailed  action  taken  by  every 
officer  of  the  United  Nations,  or  with  every 
voting  majority,  but  as  an  Institution,  it 
should  have  In  the  future,  as  It  has  had  In 
the  past  since  its  inception,  no  stronger  or 
more  faithful  member  that  the  United 
titates  of   America 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  role  in  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy will  show  that  the  world  organiza- 
tion has  consistently  been  a  force  for 
peace  and  instrument  for  good  which  we 
have  been  able  to  use  to  good  advantage. 
It  needs  our  continued  support  and  the 
support  of  all  member  nations  to  con- 
tinue to  be  successful.  I  believe  that 
this  universality  of  support  is  a  critical 
point  in  the  prosp>ect5  for  the  United  Na- 
tions The  United  Nations  needs  the 
moral,  political,  and  financial  support  of 
all  lis  members.  It  must  have  a  univer- 
sal foundation  on  which  to  build  for 
progress.  US  leadership  in  this  sup- 
port IS  good  and  worth  while,  but  It  can- 
not be  a  substitute  for  the  participation 
of  the  entire  membership. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  world  organi- 
zation with  105  sovereign  member  na- 
tioivs.  Its  value  and  its  successes  to  a 
large  degree  are  dependent  on  the  scope 
of  moral,  political,  and  financial  support 
that  it  receives  from  its  members. 

This  is  not  a  phenomenon  unique  to 
the  world  organization.  It  is  a  simple 
and  basic  fact  of  political  life  whether 
it  be  on  the  local  scale  of  a  vUlage.  on 
the  metropolitan  level,  or  the  State  level; 
it  is  al.so  true  in  the  International  or- 
ganization that  the  effectiveness  of  a 
governmental  organization  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  base  of  active  support 
for  that  governmental  organization. 

I  believe  that  a  basic  premise  on  which 
our  support  of  the  United  Nations  rests 
IS  that  the  organization  has  the  support 
of  its  member  nations  and  the  re8f>ect 
of  the  world  Without  this,  it  Is  bound 
to  be  ineffective  and  doomed  to  crippling 
inactivity. 

I  believe  that  this  position  should  be 
made  clear  to  the  world.  By  limiting  our 
own  participation  in  the  U  N.  bond  issue 
to  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  has 
tKen  subscribed  by  other  nations,  this 
basic  promi.se  of  our  support  Is  em- 
phasized. 

The  State  Department  has  Indicated 
that  they  have  received  favorable  re- 
action to  the  issue  from  25  other  nations 
and  that  6  nations  already  making  com- 
mitments have  agreed  to  buy  nearly  $30 
million  in  bonds  This  gives  me  great 
confidence  that  the  other  nations  will 
bear  their  full  share  of  the  financial 
burden  and  that  our  share  will  even- 
tually amount  to  $100  million.  Other 
nations  must  recognize  the  need  for 
strong  universal  support  o'  the  United 
Nations:  and  with  our  lead,  I  am  con- 
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fldent  this  method  of  authorization  will 
not  in  any  wa>  imjjcril  the  total  success 
of  the  bond  sale  but  will.  In  fact,  be 
beneficial  to  It. 

The  United  Stat*?s  has  long  borne  the 
major  burden  of  financial  support  for  the 
United  Nations.  I  do  not  address  myself 
to  this  fact  or  to  Its  desirability  or  unde- 
sirabillty.  There  are  certainly  logical 
reasons  for  our  lanje  share  of  the  finan- 
cial support  of  the  organization.  But 
along  with  our  support,  there  must  be 
the  support  of  other  member  nations. 
By  charter,  the  United  Nations  demands 
universal  support  of  its  members 
through  annual  assessments.  The  reluc- 
tance to  pay  special  assessments  for 
specific  activities  Is  damaging  to  the 
moral  strength  of  *Jie  U  JI.  as  well  as  to 
its  financial  position. 

Let  us  stand  no-ir  and  tell  our  fellow 
members  that  our  support  hinges  on 
yours.  What  the  United  NaUons  needs 
is  not  more  and  more  of  our  support, 
but  more  participation  by  the  entire 
membership.  Let  us  make  our  position 
on  this  vital  point  clear  by  authorizing 
the  purchase  of  tlie  bond  Issue  only  In 
such  amount  as  that  which  Is  subscribed 
by  other  nations. 

And  let  this  not  lie  construed  as  a  lack 
of  support  on  the  part  of  our  Nation  of 
the  United  Nations.  Let  it  be  taken  as 
Intended  as  a  declaration  of  support  and 
a  position  favorir^f  multilateral  support 
of  the  organization.  It  Is  In  the  own  best 
interests  of  the  United  Nations  to  have 
broad  support.  My  proposal  is  directed 
toward  the  best  int^erests  of  the  organi- 
zation ancj  is  aimed  at  strengthening  its 
position  in  the  world. 

I  ask  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  consider  this  proposal  along  with 
the  request  of  the  PresidCTit.  I  believe 
It  provides  the  substance  for  which  he 
has  asked  and  addu  strengthening  Influ- 
ence in  recording  the  U.S.  sentiment  for 
broad  and  universal  support  of  United 
NaUons  operations. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSING— REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO    1  OP  19IJ2 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  ? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, from  some  of  the  comments  made  by 
those  attacking  the  proposed  E>epartment 
of  Urban  Affairs  ard  Housing,  one  would 
believe  that  this  mw  Department  would 
be  concerned  solely  with  big  cities.  If 
this  is  a  big  city  proposal,  who  would  be 
concerned  with  the  needs  of  our  smaller 
cities  and  towns?  After  all.  nearly  50 
percent  of  the  urban  population  of  the 
United  States  live  m  cities  and  towns  of 
under  50,000  popul.ition. 

Part  of  the  answer  to  this  charge  is  in 
the  Presidents  message  transmitting  the 
reorganlaation  pUta.  In  that  message 
he  said : 

It  should  not  be  f.Mtxmed  that  these  are 
matters  of  concern  only  to  ovir  larger  cities. 


Hundreds  of  smaller  ciUes  and  towns  arc 
located  on  or  near  the  fringes  of  rapidly 
growing  urban  areas.  The  problems  of  the 
cities  affect  them  today,  and  will  be  theirs 
tomorrow.  Btindreds  of  other  snwUer  towns 
and  dtiea  not  now  affected  wlU  be  so  situ- 
ated In  a  few  abort  years  hence.  Thus,  the 
smaller  towns  and  cities  have  a  stake  In  this 
proposal  as  vital  as.  and  only  a  little  lea 
immediate  than,  that  of  our  large  urban 
centers.  This  plan  U  addressed  to  their 
needs  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  major  cities. 

The  evident  concern  of  the  President 
Is  certainly  to  the  point,  and  one  that 
should  be  considered  by  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  whose  constituencies 
include  small  cities  and  towns.  But  also 
to  the  point  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
programs  of  the  Housing  Agency  have 
been  tailored  to  the  needs  of  smaller 
cities  and  the  extent  of  small  city  par- 
ticipation in  these  programs. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  is  the 
public  facility  loan  program  which  as- 
sists small  cities  in  obtaining  financing 
for  their  public  works  at  reasonable  in- 
terest rates.  With  the  exception  of 
some  communities  in  redevelopment 
areas,  this  entire  program  is  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  cities  with  populations 
of  under  50.000. 

The  program  of  Federal  advances  for 
planning  specific  public  works  is  another 
Housing  Agency  activity  which  has  been 
predominantly  concerned  with  the  needs 
of  our  smaller  cities  and  towns.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  applications  for  these 
planning  advances  have  come  from  cities 
with  a  population  of  less  than  50,000. 
Of  this  80  percent,  approximately  half 
have  come  from  communities  with  popu- 
lations of  under  5.000. 

The  program  of  Federal  grants  for 
overall  urban  planning  Is  still  another 
outstanding  example  of  the  way  in  which 
the  programs  of  the  Housing  Agency 
serve  the  needs  of  smaller  communities, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  these  smaller 
communities  are  voluntarily  participat- 
ing in  the  programs.  Over  2.000  locali- 
ties with  populations  of  less  than  50.000 
have  received,  or  are  receiving  assistance 
to  help  them  to  the  kind  of  planning 
which  Is  so  necessary  for  sound  local 
decisionmaking.  This  represents  85  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  communities 
receiving  swsistance  under  this  program. 
The  urban  renewal  program  is  fre- 
quently talked  about  as  being  a  big-city 
program,  but  what  is  little  recognized 
is  that  It  is  also  a  small -city  program. 
Over  63  percent  of  the  localities  partici- 
pating in  the  urban  renewal  program 
have  populations  of  less  than  50,000  and 
have  undertaken  43  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  projects.  This  Congress  has 
recognized  the  special  importance  of 
urban  renewal  to  small  cities  and  the 
special  problems  involved.  In  the  re- 
cently enacted  Housing  Act  of  1961, 
cities  with  populations  tmder  50.000  were 
accorded  75-percent  grants  as  compared 
with  the  two-thirds  grants  available  to 
larger  cities. 

Public  housing  is  also  a  concern  of 
smaller  localities.  Eighty-six  percent  of 
the  more  than  1.500  communities  par- 
ticipating in  the  public  housing  program 
had  populations  of  less  than  50,000. 
More  than  half  of  the  participating  com- 


munities had  populations  of  less  than 
10.000. 

With  this  record  before  us,  I  think  the 
conclusion  is  clear — the  programs  of  the 
Housing  Agency  are  meant  for  commu- 
nities of  all  sizes  and  communities  of  all 
sizes  have  been  participating  in  these 
programs.  It  is  clear  from  the  Presi- 
dent's message  that  he  Intends  this  new 
Department  to  serve  all  of  the  cities  in 
America. 


MEDICAL  CARE 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, in  my  view,  the  single  most  important 
domestic  issue  before  the  Congress  this 
year  is  that  of  providing  adequate  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  for  the  elderly. 
This  Is  a  "gut"  issue  that  Involves  the 
health  and  welfare  of  millions  of  older 
persons  who  cannot  absorb  the  costs  of 
a  lengthy  illness.  It  is  an  issue  that 
other  major  industrial  nations  in  the 
West  have  resolved  by  adopting,  as  did 
Great  Britain,  a  national  health  plan. 
As  a  larger  proporti<m  of  oiu"  population 
is  concentrated  in  the  older  age  cate- 
gory, provision  for  adequate  medical  care 
will  remain  a  major  problem  that  can 
neither  be  avoided  nor  Interred. 

I  think  it  instructive,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
look  at  the  position  of  that  great  closed- 
shop  trade  union  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, the  American  Medical  Association. 
And  in  recent  months  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  peek  behind  the  gauze 
curtain,  so  to  speak,  and  see  what  is  In- 
side. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  an  official  puhlicatian.  in 
September  1961.  carried  an  article  bear- 
ing on  the  remarks  of  a  William  De- 
Mougeot.  professor  of  speech  at  North 
Texas  State  University,  to  an  AMA  in- 
stitute. He  analyzed  the  arguments  put 
forth  by  the  AMA  against  any  form  of 
Government  interest  in  medical  care  and 
whet  did  he  find?  Well  the  speech  pro- 
fessor is  quoted  to  this  effect: 

Remember  that  most  of  the  arguments 
we've  exsunined  work  quite  well  on  most 
people  •  •  •  ifs  only  when  facing  more  In- 
formed audiences  or  arguing  with  an  In- 
telligent opponent  who  possesses  some  Tf  the 
facts  I've  cited  that  the  vulnerablUtlee  Fvs 
mentioned  become  a  proMem. 

So  what  are  these  arguments  that  the 
AMA  seemingly  with  success  palmed  off 
on  the  uninformed? 

The  speech  professor  listed  five  that  he 
labeled  as  scare  arguments. 

National  health  insurance  will  be  a 
step  toward  socialism — well  now.  coun- 
tered the  professor,  for  those  attracted 
by  slogans  this  may  prove  an  effective 
argument.    But.  said  the  professor: 

Tor  more  sophisticated  people.  It  is  the 
most  flagrant  sort  of  propaganda — name  call- 
ing— and  It  has  long  since  lost  Its  respect- 
ability because  conservatives  bave  applied 
it  to  almost  all  social  legislation. 
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Scare  argument  No.  2  Is  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  will  control  medi- 
cal care  and  both  patient  and  doctor  will 
lose  freedom. 

Thl»— 

Said  our  professor— 
U  ilmpy  not  tnw — ot  courM.  not  tveryont 
could  h»r«  lh«  bMt  doctor,  to  prtvtnt  ov«r. 
loAdlnf;  but  do«i  th«  avtrtfi  p«r»on  have 
that  prtvUac*  now?  •  •  •  Thli  U  a  good 
argumant  with  which  to  icart  p«opl«,  but 
youd  b«tt«r  not  um  It  ir  you  hav«  *n  au- 
dl«nc«  or  an  opponent  who  knowt  how  r^ir- 
•l(n  lyatatnw  ar«  run. 

Scare  argument  No  3:  The  quality  of 
medical  care  will  deteriorate  Mr  De- 
Moufeot  laid: 

There  have  been  unneceaeary  culla  und  «r. 
bltrary  demands  but  the  person  who  nna  put 
off  needed  medical  care  beeauae  of  coata  will 
prefer  aecond-rata  care  to  no  cara  And 
beatdee.  he  aald  71  percent  of  phyaiciant  in 
Britain  fait  tha  ayatem  helped  th«m  to  fend 
off  aerloua  Ulna 


Bo«ey-man  argument  No.  4  le 
that  the  system  will  be  expensive  The 
reply  given  the  AMA  Institute  audience 
here  Is  that  Britain  spends  only  4  lo  4 '  ^ 
percent  of  Its  national  Income  on  the 
health  service  to  give  complete  care  to 
all.  while  we  in  the  United  States  «pend 
even  more  for  much  less  care  quantita- 
tively and  their  percentage  is  goin?  down 
while  ours  is  rising. 

He  estimated  that  in  Britain  about 
$50  is  spent  per  person  for  a  rather  com- 
plete system,  while  in  the  United  States 
about  $114  Is  spent  for  partial  care  And 
he  added: 

Eto  not  treat  the  taxes  which  suppcirt  such 
a  system  as  If  they  would  t)«  an  addllioiirti 
burden  on  each  American,  moat  such  taxes 
would  merely  replace  what  Ls  now  spent  on 
medical  care. 

A  national  health  plan  has  failed  in 
foreign  nations  and  therefore  we  should 
avoid  It  here.  This  final  scare  argument 
simply  has  no  basis  in  fact,  according  to 
Mr.  DeMougeot.  since  59  nations  have 
adopted  a  national  compulsory  system 
of  State  payment  for  medical  care  and 
none  has  abandoned  it.  this  argument 
hardly  holds.  And  he  points  out  the 
United  States  is  the  only  major  nation 
in  the  world  without  such  a  national 
plan. 

So  now  the  arguments  most  fre- 
quently used  by  the  AMA  lobby  have  been 
shown  to  be  kxjth  specious  and  dema- 
gogic. 

And  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lurn  to  the 
AMA  News  of  September  4,  1961,  under 
the  business  and  finance  section  where 
physicians  are  shown  how  to  get  a  tax 
break.  There  are  Federal  income  ta.K 
advantages  to  the  physician  and  his 
family  which  he  should  consider  in  de- 
ciding whether  to  have  a  member  of  his 
immediate  family  work  for  him  in  his 
busmess,  the  article  points  out. 

Parenthetically  I  point  out  that  the 
AMAs  opposition  to  having  physicians 
covered  by  .social  security  is  well  known. 
But  this  article  in  the  AMA  News,  also 
an  official  publication.  Ixildly  suggest,s 
that  a  doctor  pay  $10  a  week  to  his 
mother  for  straightening  up  his  office. 
He  could  then  deduct  3  percent  from  her 


wages  and  .send  it  along  with  a  matching 
3  percent  as  employer  to  the  Social  8e- 
ciu-lty  Administration.  This  would  be 
employment  creditable  toward  social  se- 
curity benefits  for  the  mother  and,  hap- 
pily, the  article  goes  on.  the  physician 
would  have  a  business  deduction 

Now,  Mr  Speaker,  I  reallv  despair  for 
the  health  of  the  medical  profession 
when  I  encounter  such  items  ns  I  ha\c 
been  reading. 

When  the  AMA  Is  di  ivri,  as  it  is  being 
driven,  from  trench  to  trench  and  finally 
takes  up  a  atand  in  its  final  redoubt  I 
have  a  feeling  Its  final  proposal  to  ofT»«'t 
a  needed  comprehensive  medical  inaur- 
ancc  plan  will  t)e  on  Ihr  order  of  provid- 
ing medical  and  hospitali/.aiinn  carr  for 
Americans  on  condition  ihey  work  off 
the  bill  by  doing  weekend  ward  duty  in 
hoapital* — carry  trays  handle  bedpans, 
work  in  the  kitchen  and  the  laundry 
On  paat  performances  I  think  the  AMA 
18  capable  of  making  such  a  prupt^sal 
There  are  thousands  of  devoted  and  able 
physicians  m  the  Unit<'d  States,  among 
them  my  personal  phy.sician  But  I  sug- 
gest that  the  AMA  ;.s  unreprebeiitative  of 
their  thinkinii 


JAY    N       DING      DARLINO 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Sp><iiker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  addres.s  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  eentlemaii  from  Iowa'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speakrr  llv  curtain 
ha.s  been  drawn  on  the  life  of  Jay  N 
"Ding"  Darling  one  of  Iowa's  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  and  long  one  of  the 
Nation's  favorite  cartmmi.-t-s  as  wt-1!  as  a 
powerful  leader  in  the  battle  for  conser- 
vation of  our  natural  resources 

Mr  Darhr.g  died  of  a  heart  ailment 
m  Des  Moines  la.st  Monday  at  the  age 
of  85 

Twiee,  m  1924  and  again  in  1943.  Mr 
Darling  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  In  1934. 
m  a  poll  comiuct«'d  by  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher, the  Nation's  leading  editors 
nam  id  him  thi'  best  newspaper  car- 
toonist 

Alarmed  by  the  critical  drop  m  the 
population  of  migratory  waterfowl  as  a 
result  of  the  drought  years.  Mr  Darling 
left  his  drawing  board  m  1935  to  take 
an  58.000  job  as  Chief  of  the  Biological 
Survey  in  Washington  and  launched  the 
successful  campaign  that  stands  l<xlay  a.s 
a  monument  to  his  effort-s  P'or  this  and 
his  other  great  contributions  to  the  con- 
servation of  natural  re.sources  he  was 
made  honorary  life  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation 

In  1949.  after  a  48-year  career,  '  Ding  " 
Darling  laid  a^ide  hus  eloquent  pen  He 
usod  It  once  again  m  1958  when,  seriously 
ill.  he  drew  a  la-st  cartoon  and  instructed 
his  secretary  to  ket  p  it  hidden  until  after 
lu.s  death.  It  wa-s  a  farewell  to  his  legion 
of  friends  and  admirers  It  was  pub- 
U-shed  in  the  t>'s  Monies  Register  last 
Tuesday  morning. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  join  today  m  mourning 
the  death  of  this  dlstmgui.-hfd  Aimri- 
can.  and  personal  friend. 


PHANTOM  ACRES  •  PAYMENTS 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ajik 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hiS  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  FINDI.EY  Mr  Speaker.  Secre- 
tary Freeman  ■  fiimsy  explanation  of 
phantom  acres  payments  In  the  ISfll 
feed  grains  program  makes  it  apparent 
he  will  try  to  perpetualo  this  llftO  mil- 
lion annual  waste  in  the  1063  and  futuie 
programs 

In  a  s(HTch  to  u  irglonal  meeting  of 
the  i;SDA  Aurlrullural  Mtabillzatlon  and 
Conservation  Service  February  8.  1962, 
in  Atlanta    Ua  .  Mr    Freeman  aald: 

I'he  fitcta  «hi  Uiii  phuniomla*  tha  phantom 
aiTr*  uiii'  Uiin  iilr  -Mil*  inma  thin,  hot  nit 
friim  which  ihry  ciune 

Actually,  Mr  Freeman's  .acta  bring  the 
phantom  acres  dow  n  to  earth  with  a  $150 
million  thud  that  is  loud  enough  for  all 
taxpayers  to  hear  The  reaponalbllity 
and  the  blame  rests  with  Mr  PYeeman, 
not  with  the  farmers  It  is  obvious  he 
will  do  nothing  to  stop  this  waste.  The 
1962  feed  Krains  siunup  has  already 
started  Congress  itself  must  take  the 
initiative 

Under  the  1961  program,  Mr  Freeman 
was  sunx)sed  to  base  payments  on  aver- 
age 1959  60  plantinus  In  com.  for  ex- 
ample the  average  was  82.2  million 
acres,  according  to  official  USDA  reports 
Instead  he  based  payments  on  87  million 
acres — up  5  million  acres. 

.\i  an  average  of  $30  an  acre  these  cost 
$150  million 

Why  the  difference?  Why  does  the 
USDA  u.se  two  different  figures  to  rep- 
resent 1959-80  average  planting?  Here 
IS  Mr  Freeman's  explanation,  a  full 
iran.seript  from  the  test  prepared  for 
his  February  8  spt>ech  in  Atlanta: 

.\ii(ither  catchy  phraae  U8«d  to  deride 
the  etTorts  of  mnre  than  a  million  farmers 
tHklnn  purr  In  the  progr.im  has  been  phan- 
tom acres 

At  the  ri.sk  of  using  t<K)  many  figures  I 
w.int  t"i  be  v^TV  specific-  this  Ls  a  chari:e 
rh.it   tifivls  to  be  nailed 

A  check  of  feed  ^nUn  acreage  on  partl<l- 
patint;  and  ncit;piir;ici{>ating  farms  reveals 
the    true   facts 

While  pnrtlrlpuntu  were  reducing  their 
iirrcige  even  more  than  diversions  under  the 
prDirrum  acreiige  >if  feed  grains  on  nonpar- 
tu-ip.itiiiK'  fiirrns  w,n  iiicreaslng  The  check 
■>ti  »•<  that  piirticipantfl  underplanted  their 
p*TinitieU  acreage  by  6  2  tnlUlon  Nonpar- 
tUMp. Ill's  increased  Ifiei.'-  acreages  by  6  7  nill- 
11. 'l; 

I«-'«  take  this  further  While  the  law 
b.used  acre.iKes  to  be  used  In  the  program  on 
average  1959  60  plantings  It  also  wisely  rec- 
i>Kiii/ed  the  need  ti)  make  adjustments  for 
abiii.rmalllies  and  inequitable  situations  that 
mUMt  exist  umiing  farms  As  a  result,  base 
acrci^es  u.sed  under  the  pioxram  were  higher 
than  the  slmp:e  ly59  «0  planted-acre  aver- 
ages But  p.i.'ticipni.Ls  \uiderplanted  their 
actual  IW.SW  «0  ftcre.me  by  3  million  acres 
more  th.m  the  25  2  million  Bcr«a  for  which 
they   re<-elved  diversion   payments 

A  part  of  the  efT  irt  of  partlclpAtlng  farm- 
ers to  8t<ip  unneeded  production  waa  nulli- 
fied by  .i.reuKe  increa-ses  on  other  farms.  The 
increases    by    nuncooperaturs    could    not    t)e 
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known  at  the  time  the  crltica  wera  trying  to 
«huw  dlscrepanclea  In  program  flgtirea  and 
to  cresta  their  phantom  acraa.  Now,  how« 
ever,  the  facta  ahould  phantomlae  tba  phan- 
tom acraa  Into  thin  air — tba  aama  thin,  hot 
.tir  from  which  thay  cam*. 

Mr  Freeman  was  on  target  when  he 
alluded  to  the  risk  of  using  too  many  f\f  • 
ures.  He  used  too  many  which  wera 
meaningless.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  none 
(;f  the  figures  he  used  has  anything  to  do 
with  phantom  acres. 

His  figures  relate  to  planting  In  1961. 
Phantom  acres  relate  solely  to  the  1960- 
00  average  plantings. 

What  farmers  did,  or  did  not  do.  in 
1061  cannot  change  the  record  for  1969- 
00 

Mr  Freeman  takei  note  of  the  fact 
that  participants  underplanted  their  per- 
mitted acreages  by  8.2  million,  Thi*  is 
misleading 

It  falls  to  mention  that  farmers  were 
free  to  use  these  acres  for  other  crops, 
that  such  underplantlng  is  normal  in  all 
similar  programs,  and  that  the  figure 
relates  to  1961.  not  the  period  in  ques- 
tion. 

He  mentions  nonparticlpants.  Are 
farmers  who  did  not  sign  up  but  In- 
creased their  plantings  by  6  7  million 
acres  to  blame  for  phantom  acres?  Of 
course  not.  Here  again,  the  figure  re- 
lates to  1961.  not  1959-60. 

Mr.  Freeman  states  that  participants 
underplanted  their  actual  1959-60  acres 
by  2  million  acres  for  which  they  re- 
ceived diversion  payments. 

This  Is  a  back  handed  way  of  saying 
that  farmers  claimed  underplantlng  27.2 
million  acres  but  were  paid  for  only  25  2 
million  acres. 

One  can  reasonably  conclude  that  Mr. 
Freeman  thus  eliminated  2  million 
phantom  acres.  Why?  What's  the  dif- 
ference between  one  phantom  acre  and 
another?  Why  pay  for  5  million  of 
them  but  deny  payment  for  2  million 
others? 

If  all  phantom  acres  consist  of  nothing 
but  thin,  hot  air,  as  Mr.  Freeman  says, 
why  play  favorites? 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  Mr.  Free- 
man's defense,  he  blames  phantom  acres 
on  Increased  planting  by  noncoop- 
erators.  Once  again,  this  is  irrelevant, 
having  no  bearing  on   1959-60. 

Mr.  Freeman's  one  and  only  state- 
ment which  relates  directly  to  phantom 
acres  is  this: 

While  the  law  based  acres  to  be  used  in 
the  program  on  average  1959-60  plantings. 
It  also  wisely  recognized  the  need  to  make 
adjustmenu  for  abnormalities  and  Inequi- 
table situations  that  might  exUt  among 
farms. 

In  other  words,  in  any  program  of  this 
type,  room  is  needed  for  corrections  and 
appeals.  Otherwise,  inequities  will  oc- 
cur This  is  certainly  fair  and  reason- 
able, but  in  all  previous  programs — to- 
bacco, rice,  cotton,  wheat — this  room  for 
correction  and  appeals  has  been  pro- 
vided within  the  total  acreage  base. 

In  cotton,  for  example,  USDA  admin- 
istrators reserve  about  5  percent  of  the 
total  acreage  base  to  provide  room  to 
adjust  for  inequities  among  farms. 

In  drafting  and  voting  for  the  1961 
feed    grains    bill.    Confess    confidently 


expected  that  the  same  administrative 
standard  would  apply  here. 

Nothing  In  the  bill's  legislative  history 
gave  a  hint  of  what  wm  to  follow. 

After  enactment  of  the  bUl,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced — 
Federal  RegUter.  June  16,  1961,  page 
6368: 

In  thoaa  counties  whara  tha  Department  of 
Agrlcultura  haa  aaUbllahad  tha  avaraga  ad- 
Juatad  oorn  and  grain  aorghum  acreage  pro- 
duced in  tha  county  in  10M  and  1960  for  use 
as  a  guide  in  datarmtntng  tha  fead  grain 
baae  for  farms  In  tha  county,  tha  total  feed 
grain  baaaa  for  all  farms  In  tha  county,  ax- 
eluding  any  inoraaae  In  farm  faad  grain  ba>a 
reaulUng  from  eorraetloni,  requests  for  re- 
consideration or  appeals,  pursuant  to  tha 
provlslona  of  paragraph  406.18  to  tha  extant 
practicable,  shall  not  exceed  lOD  percent  of 
auch  avaraga  adjusted  corn  and  grain 
aorghum   acreage. 

This  was  a  clear  Invitation  to  5  percent 
exaggeration  in  the  1959-60  planted- 
acre  average,  and  It  also  opened  the  door 
so  the  acreage  needed  for  corrections  and 
appeals  could  be  added  to  the  5-percent 
boost. 

In  com  alone,  the  5-percent  leeway 
produced  4,100.000  of  the  phantom  acres. 
Allowances  for  corrections  and  appeals 
accounts  for  the  rest. 

The  mystery  of  the  phantom  acres  is 
solved.  They  are  the  result  of  an  un- 
precedented regulatory  interpretation. 

This  interpretation  wasted  $150  million 
last  year  and  will  do  the  same  needlessly 
this  year  unless  my  bill.  H.R.  9329 — to 
prohibit  payment  for  phantom  acres — is 
passed. 

For  an  account  of  previous  efforts  to 
stop  payments  for  phantom  acres,  refer 
to  page  563.  Congressional  Record, 
January  18.  1962. 


A  PLEDGE  OF  PEACE  AND  LIBERTY 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
by  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  de- 
scribe a  most  unusual  ceremony,  possibly 
the  only  time  it  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
United  States,  which  took  place  at  Brant 
Beach.  Ocean  County.  N.J.,  on  January 
25.  1962,  when  a  French  flag  which  was 
found  washed  up  on  the  ocean  shore  was 
identified  and  delivered  to  the  French 
Consul  for  return  to  its  owners. 

This  flag  which  belonged  to  a  group 
of  French  Army  recruits  drafted  In  1922 
was  found  by  two  boys.  Vincent  Seal! 
and  James  Walzak,  both  11  years  old  and 
members  of  the  fifth  grade  in  the  Long 
Beach  Island  Consolidated  School, 
washed  up  on  the  beach  and  they  took 
It  home  with  them.  Later  they  brought 
It  to  school  and  showed  it  to  their  French 
teacher,  Miss  Joan  Slngley.  Inscribed 
on  the  flag  were  the  words  "Honneur 
Aux  Conacrits — RF — Classe  1922 — Blain- 
vllle-Sur     I'Eau,"     and     Miss     Slngley 


promptly  wrote  to  the  mayor  of  Blaln- 
vllle-Sur  I'Eau  asking  for  any  informa- 
tion he  could  give  concerning  it.  Under 
date  of  October  27,  1961,  she  received  a 
reply,  as  follows: 

BLAINVXLLI-8t;a-L'EAU, 

Mburthi  and  MoaxLLC. 

OctO\>«T  27.  1961. 
Miaa  Joan  M  Sinolky, 

French    teacher,    Long   Beach   tiland    grade 
nchool,  Ship  Bottom,  NJ. 

Dkax  Miaa  I  hava  tha  honor  to  Inform  you 
of  tha  racalpt  of  your  latter  of  October  ao, 
1961.  which  didn't  fall  to  aurprlaa  ma.  Kara 
are  tha  anawars  to  your  quaatlona. 

In  France  tha  custom  la  that  young  man 
having  reached  their  30th  birthday,  undergo 
a  collacttva  medical  axamlnatton  called  tha 
council  of  review  which  declares  them  flt  or 
unfit  for  military  service.  Thaae  young  man 
Join  together  and  maka  up  a  group  called  tha 
claaa    (nothing    In    common    with   acbool). 

They  all  contribute  and  buy  a  flag  with 
the  lettering  which  you  hava  aeen.  The  care 
of  the  flag  la  confided,  by  drawing  lota,  to  one 
of  the  draftees. 

For  the  claaa  of  1922,  the  young  man 
chosen  was  killed  In  1944  during  the  laat  war. 
His  widow  must  have  married  again,  an 
American  soldier  with  whom  ahe  left  for 
America.  Most  likely  the  flag  waa  part  of 
their  baggage  and  was  separated  from  it 
when  it  was  no  longer  found  uaeful.  This  Is 
I  believe  the  most  reasonable  solution  to  ex- 
plain this  long  trip. 

The  letters  RP  are  the  initials  of  the  Re- 
public of  France. 

The  golden  metallic  fringe  decorates  most 
of  the  French  official  flags. 

I  will  add  that  the  flag  of  the  draftees  Is 
present  at  all  the  presentations  to  which 
they  are  called  to  take  part;  national  holi- 
days, parades,  visits  to  mUltary  graves,  etc. 

Also,  they  call  conscripts  (draftees)  all  the 
young  boys  called  to  military  service  at  the 
age  of  20. 

The  class  of  1922  were  very  surprised  to 
find  their  dear  flag  so  far  away.  All  their 
attempts  to  find  it  had  been  In  vain.  They 
thank  you  sincerely  for  having  respectfully 
taking  care  of  their  flag. 

It  obviously  would  be  happy  for  them  to 
see  the  flag  travel  again  to  Blainville  before 
1962  to  celerate  their  60-year  birthdays. 

Would  you  agree  to  send  It  to  ua?  Will  you 
let  me  know  the  price  of  the  postage?  I  will 
send  it  to  you  so  that  you  can  proceed  with 
the  mailing. 

Also  thF.nks  to  your  two  students  who  will 
long  be  remembered  for  their  discovery. 

It's  a  pleasure  to  read  yotir  letter,  and  with 
my  repeated  thanks — please  accept,  sir,  my 
most  respectful  greetings. 

Mr.  Attdibkkt, 
Afayor  of  Blainville-Sur-L'Eau,  Coun- 
selor General. 

Under  date  of  November  17,  1961.  I 
received  a  letter  from  Prank  H.  Klein, 
executive  director  of  the  Long  Beach 
Island  Board  of  Trade,  and  quote  from  it 
as  follows: 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  two  copies  of  a 
letter  received  from  the  mayor  of  Blalnville- 
Sur-L'Eau.  France.  Aa  you  will  note,  one 
copy  is  In  French,  the  other  an  English 
translation. 

This  letter  Is  a  reply  to  a  communication 
sent  by  our  French  teacher,  here  at  the 
Long  Beach  Island  Consolidated  Elementary 
School,  in  reference  to  a  flag  found  by  two 
students,  on  the  bavfront  in  Ship  Bottom, 
N.J. 

As  you  will  note  from  the  tone  of  the 
mayor's  letter,  the  flag  seems  to  be  of  quite 
some  sentimental  value  to  the  men  of  his 
community  and  they  are  anxious  for  its 
return. 
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In  mjr  humble  opinion  th»  return  of  the 
flaf  with  approprtate  ceremonlee  might  well 
b*  Um  nMUM  of  buUdlnf  another  bridfe  of 
frtmdiahtp  between  the  p«>ple  of  France  and 
the  United  9Utee  down  at  the  r^asuxjota 
level.  It  would  moat  certainly  be  a  fine 
experience  for  our  future  cltlzena  here  at  the 
local  achool 

My  thought  at  th'.a  point  would  be  for  ua 
to  have  a  luncheon  here  at  Wlda's  In  Brant 
Beach,  at  which  some  person  represen'lng 
the  French  Embassy  wou'.d  receive  the  ftuj 
and  promise  to  return  It  to  Its  rightful 
owners  Or  perhaps  the  presentation  c-^uld 
be  made  in  the  school  auditorium  with  lunch 
either   before  or   after   the  cf^remony 

I  am  sending  the  mayor's  letter  In  the 
original  French  for  your  use  In  Interesting 
the  Embassy  In  the  matter,  should  you  think 
the  project  worthwhile. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  I  con- 
tacted the  French  Embassy  her-  in 
Washington  sending  them  copies  if  the 
letter  from  the  mayor  of  Blainville- 
Sur-I'Eau  and  arrangements  were  cori- 
pleted  for  the  delivery  of  the  flag  to  M. 
Pierre  Gabard.  consul  of  France  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  date  selected  was 
January  25.  1962 

The    ceremonies    were    started    a*:    a 

luncheon  held  at  Wida's  Restaurant  in 

Brant    Beach    on    the    occasion    of    the 

weekly  meeting  of   the  Rotary  Club  of 

Long  Beach  Island  and  I  quote  from  the 

ofBoial    minutes    of     that    meeting    as 

follows ; 

FnauAaT  1.  1962 

As  predicted  la.=!t.  Thursday  was  quite  a  flay. 
one  of  the  most  heartwarming  In  many  a 
moon  The  sun  shone  from  a  cl  ludless  skv 
there  was  no  wind  the  temperature  hit  50' 
F  ,  and  many  of  the  flai?8  that  had  Ijeen  sold 
for  our  scholarship  fund  flew  along  the  *»  u- 
levard  And  because  two  bright  lads  from 
the  Ship  Bott'm  Orsde  Srhool  had  found  a 
French  flag  on  our  beach  and  taken  it  to 
Mtsa   Joan    Slngley     their   teacher — 

l.  Represent  a  tlve  Jambs  C  Acchinci-oss 
drove  up  from  Washington  because,  aa  he 
stated,  the  finding  of  the  French  flag  seemed 
to  him   'an  act  of  God." 

3.  French  Consul  M.  Pierre  Gabard  came 
from  PhUadelphla  to  receive  hla  flag  and  re- 
turn It  to  Ita  owners  in  Prance. 

3  P^eholder  A.  Paul  King  came  from 
Toms  River  to  enjoy  the  occasion 

4  Reporters  and  photographers  came  from 
four  newspapers  to  record  it  ail. 

Representative  Jim  Adchincloss  told  us 
the  episode  would  be  read  Into  the  CoNcaas- 
8IONVL  RECoao  to  remain  there  forever  as  a 
bright  moment  In  International  friendship 
To  honor  the  occasion  he  brought  with  him 
to  present  to  the  grade  scho')!  the  national 
flag  which  had  flown  over  the  Capitol  In 
Waahlni?ton   the  previous  day 

Mlaa  Joan  Slngley  told  the  story  of  how 
the  flAg  had  l3e*n  found  and  brought  to  her 
by  the  two  b<^)ys 

Monsieur  Oabard  told  ua  of  the  flags  sig- 
nificance It  belonged  to  a  class  of  con- 
scripts of  the  year  1922  It  had  been  sought 
by  the  survivors  of  the  claaa  to  be  displayed 
as  waa  customary,  at  a  reunion  on  their  60th 
birthdays. 

Dick  Van  Dyk  presented  each  of  the  two 
lads  with  a  §2  bill. 

Sea  Dog  Tom  Boaaert  suggested  our  Ro- 
tary banner  accompany  the  flag  to  Prance. 
All   agreed. 

For  this  day  Frank  Klein  must  be  thanked 
Be  perceived  this  opportunity  to  advance  In- 
ternational   understanding       He    brouRht    It 
Into    being       So.    Frank,    thanks    fmm    all 
hands. 

After  the  luncheon  the  meeting  was 
continued  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Long 
Beach  Island  Consolidated  School  and  I 


Include  herewith   an   article   appearing 
in  the  Asbury  Park  Preaa  on  Jaxiuary 

26: 

LOHO  B«AC«  TowwaniF 

The  ties  between  the  tJnlted  States  and 
France  that  have  existed  since  the  American 
Revolution  were  strengthened  yesterday  by 
an  auditorium  of  grammar  school  children, 
two  youti^  boys  a  French  tea.,  her.  and  tije 
French  co;isui  In  Ph'.l.idelphui 

The  story  st.irted  several  months  a«o 
when  the  two  boys  Vincent  Seal!  ar.d  J.tmes 
Walzak.  both  11  and  both  Tiffh  gnders  at 
the  Long  Betch  Isl.md  Consolidated  Scliool. 
were  walknig  alon^  the  B  irnetjut  B\y  b^  u-h 

Vincent  and  J  ime.i  spotted  a  bag  floitlng 
in  the  wuer  They  re.o  ,ered  It  and  fouid 
lii.sKle  a  n^g  w  th  "'me   FYenrh    wiir<l»  "H  1' 

They  knew  .'.  wis  Fr'-nch  h*"'- iu.se  thev 
stuil.eJ  the  l.ingu  ii?e  In  Mis.s  J.i.m  Sm^'ev  « 
cl  Lss  .It  scho<jI  TTiey  tfwk  the  ri  g  ti .  Mer 
."^"-e  tric*-d  It  to  the  192'2  el  iss  of  mlllt  irv 
draftees  from  Blalnville  .Sur  Ltiu.  a  town 
In  Fr-inLe. 

ri-AG   atTvaNaa 

Yc8terd\y.  In  a  eeremnny  at  the  .sch.^il. 
the  fl  ig  w.AS  given  to  Pierre  Cr.ibHrd  French 
consul  .it  Ph;!  d'^lphla.  f ■  t  return  to  Bl.*ui- 
vll'e  Sur  I.'E  lU 

The  aud"or;um  of  chlldr'-'n  m^de  their 
contribution  at  the  ceremiiiv  TUev  iper.ed 
the  program  by  iinglnir  the  "St  ir  SpmRled 
B  inner"  and  the  Mirseniilse  '  the  French 
n.atlonal  ant^iem  and  closed  It  by  slnt^ini? 
tw>  French  chl'dren  s  songs  they  had  le.ir.'.td 
In   cl   M 

,M  G  lb  ird  obviously  moved  gra.sped  M^ss 
S!nt;!ey  wirmlv  hv  the  hand  it  the  pro- 
gr-\m's  erd  He  hid  tild  the  uid'.tor'um  >f 
children,  teachers  pirents  and  inTnbers  uf 
the    Long    Beach    Island    Rot.iry    Club 

•  I  know  these  two  young  men  are  gcmd 
cU.zens  because  they  have  respect  for  the 
flig  of  an-^-'her  country  In  the  name  of 
Fri'ice  and  the  mavor  of  BlainvUle  Sur 
L  E  lu  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
henrt  ■ 

RpipresentaMve  J^Mfs  C  ArrHiNcioss. 
R  publican  of  New  Jersey,  who  had  ar- 
ri-;red  wl'h  the  French  Emba.~sv  In  W  i.sh- 
Inn'o-i  for  M  Oihard's  appeirance  told  the 
audience  the  return  of  the  fl  ig  was  nour- 
l.shment  "to  th.it  frlendlv  feeling  that  has 
alwavs  existed  between  this  great  coun'ry 
and  Prance  ' 

Mr     .\uf  HiNCi-o.ss    then    presented    S«.-hool 
Prlncipil    Warren    HI   kman    with     the    US 
fl  i^    which    flew    ovfr    the    Cip'.Ml    Building 
In  W  ishlng'on  on  Wednesday 

"You  c<\n  we'l  cherish  the  me-ining  of  this 
day  for  a  lonj^  long  time  "  Mr  Aithin-  i  oss 
told   the  children 

Eirller  In  the  day.  Mr  At-chivcioss  h  id 
addressed  a  Rotary  Club  luncheon  at  Wlda's 
Brant  B»ach   Hutei 

H  w  the  flag  c.ime  to  be  in  Barnegat  Bay 
Is  not  certain,  but  M'.ss  Slng'.ey  learned  this 
mu-'h  from  Mayor  Audlbert  of  BlalnvlUe- 
Sur-rPau 

Each  class  of  draftees  htm  Its  own  flaf?  to 
be  used  In  memorials  and  other  ceremonies 
A  guardian  Is  picked  to  keep  the  flag  The 
g\iard!an  for  this  particular  flag  was  killed 
In  .ictl  )n  during  World  War  II 

Some  .Am»rlcan  soldiers  were  billeted  In 
the  guardians  home  after  France's  libera- 
tion, and  the  mayor  guessed  the  flag  might 
have  been  presented  to  one  of  them  aa  a 
souvenir  In  .*ny  event,  he  wrote,  the  men 
of  the  class-  all  of  whom  will  t>e  80  years 
old  this  year — were  pleased  to  hear  their  flag 
had  been  found  and  would  be  returned  to 
them 

M  Gabard  went  away  with  another  flag. 
too  R.Uph  H  Reynolds,  Rotary  CUib  presi- 
dent, presented  him  with  one  of  the  club's 
own  flags 

At  the  school  ceremony,  Vincent  told  of 
finding  the  flag  and  Jamea  recited  Ita  hla- 
t»-iry. 


Vincent  Is  the  aon  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Joaeph 
Scall.  310  Central  Avenue,  Ship  Bottom. 
Jamea  la  the  son  of  Mrs  Paulina  Walsak, 
8  West  fl'ith  Street.  Ship  Bottom. 

I  conclude  these  remarks  with  the 
translation  of  a  letter  dated  February  8, 
1962.   I  have  received  from  M.  Gabard 

afi  foUuw6 . 

FarNCH    CoNSi-LAxa. 
P'ltladclphta.  February  8.  1962. 
Hon     JAMEi    C      At'C-iii:M<  t  fi.s. 
Mr-mbrr    of    the    Hotite    r'    Rrprrtrntatnrt. 
Cc'iyr'^  0/  t^.e  initrd  Statm.  Wa^Mng- 
tnn  n  c 

Dear  Mr  Ait  mini  ij>ss  I  permit  myself 
to  write  you  thl.s  letter  in  French  because  I 
ku.'W  all  the  intere  l  you  h..  .e  in  my  coun- 
t;y  and  her  .ani^u.  .:c,  you  proved  It  at  Brant 
Be\ch  and  Ship  Bottom 

I  w.is  very  honored  to  mike  your  acqialnt- 
anc  on  the  r>rcr\f,ion  of  the  simp'.e  cere- 
mony but  how  moving  of  returning  to 
France  i  tricolor  flag  be'on(?inK  to  the  con- 
serin's  who  ire  now  6<J  veaps  old 

As  you  very  well  said,  our  two  Republtca 
have  already  bci-i.  sutors  for  a  long  time, 
a.">!  f  r  \  ;  n^  time,  xs  I  said.  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  .^merlc^n  good  will  It  will 
remvin  for  us  all  sn  important  pledge  of 
pe^ice    »nd  liberty 

I  thank  you  inftnlte'y  f .  t  the  »10  bill. 
whiili  I  have  sent  in  the  form  of  a  check  to 
the  in.iy  >r  of  Bl  ilnvUle-sur  I'Eau.  I  am 
ctriJin  th  it  the  old  men  of  the  claaa  of 
l3-'2  will  appreciate  your  gencroolty  and  >our 
ani.ihlllty  tow.ird  them 

In  the  hoj^  of  receiving  you  soon  at  Phtl- 
ft<l'';phi  I  I  priy  v  u  to  accept  the  aasurance 
of  my  high  consideration 

PiEHif:  GAaaao. 
C'on.iul  of  France. 


CoMMmriE  ON  WAYS  AND  M£ANS 

Mr  MiLLvS  Mr  Rpraker.  I  ask  unan- 
Im  >u.s  ccin.srnl  liiit  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  until  mldnlvht 
Friday    February  16,  to  file  a  report  on 

H  ^  iooso 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objertlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kan'as' 

There  was  no  objection. 


SFNIOR  CITIZEN.S  MONTH 

Mr    ST    GERMAIN      Mr    Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Ttiore  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN  Mr  Speaker,  it  \s 
with  groat  personal  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction that  I  offer  this  Joint  resolution 
to  the  House. 

As  one  of  the  .sponsors  of  the  several 
bills  to  provide  medical  care  for  senior 
citizens.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
with  the  pressing  need  for  action  In  this 
area.  Over  50  million  Americans  are 
either  approaching  or  included  In  senior 
citizen  status  Medical  advances  In  re- 
cent years  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
average  person  to  expect  to  live  to  a 
ripe  old  age  In  view  of  this  fact,  we 
are  now  faced  with  the  distinct  obliga- 
tion to  explore  ways  and  means  of  help- 
ing to  insure  that  these  additional  years 
will  be  useful,  productive  and  healthful. 

Our  older  citizens  still  have  an  in- 
valuable contribution  to  make  to  our  na- 
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tional  well-being.  The  enormous  po- 
tential which  they  possess  as  a  group 
must  be  put  to  good  use.  These  Indi- 
viduals deserve  to  be  recognized  as  need- 
ed and  worthwhile  on  the  domestic  scene 
as  face  the  American  people  In  this 
generation 

The  needs  of  our  senior  citizens  are 
great.  Older  men  and  women  are  fre- 
quently discriminated  against  solely 
bocau.se  of  their  age.  For  this  reason, 
and  by  reason  of  the  financial  Inability 
which  often  accompanies  the  later  years 
of  a  person's  life,  many  of  them  are 
forced  to  live  in  substandard  housing  and 
to  suffer  the  ill  effects  which  this  condi- 
tion invariably  brings. 

Employment  opportunities  for  the 
elderly— even  those  In  good  health — are 
extremely  limited.  It  Is  Ironic  that  med- 
ical science  has  prolonged  human  life 
only  to  create  the  problem  of  chronic 
unemployment  for  the  older  age  group. 
Well-planned  vocational  retraining  and 
a  positive  approach  to  the  problem  of 
job  placement  should  be  of  the  highest 
priority. 

While  the  previously  mentioned  prob- 
lems are  of  great  importance,  the  most 
pressing  Issue  and  the  area  In  which 
there  Is  the  greatest  need  Is  that  of  med- 
ical care  for  senior  citizens.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  review  the  desirable  features 
of  this  legislation  or  to  argue  its  merits. 
These  things  have  been  done  by  me  and 
other  Members  before  both  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  would  like  only  to  remind  the 
House  of  the  great  need  which  exists — 
here  and  now — for  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  this  program.  We  should  not 
and  must  not  fall  In  this  Important  task. 
It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  medical  care 
for  senior  citizens  will  become  a  reality 
before  the  end  of  this  session  of 
Congress. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  special  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  my  distinguished 
colleaerue  from  Rhode  Island.  John  E. 
Fog  ARTY,  has  Introduced  an  Important 
bill  for  the  benefit  of  our  older  citizens. 
HJl.  10014.  This  farslghted  measure 
would  create  a  U.S.  Commission  on 
Aging  and  authorize  Federal  grants  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  programs 
which  will  benefit  older  persons.  In  my 
opinion,  this  Is  excellent  legislation,  and 
It  deserves  favorable  consideration  by 
the  House. 

May  this  resolution  authorizing  the 
designation  of  the  month  of  May  as 
Senior  Citizens  Month  remind  all  our 
people  of  our  obligations  to  the  senior 
citizeruj  of  our  country  which,  in  efTect, 
are  obligations  to  ourselves  and  future 
generations  as  well. 


LITHUANIAN     INDEPENDENCE     DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Flood  1  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  appropriate 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  In  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct honor  to  be  asked  to  head  such  a 
program  as  this  one  in  celebration  of  the 
44th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  I  am  both  proud  and 
gratified  to  take  part  in  it.  To  do  so  Is  to 
be  identified  with  the  finest  motives  of 
mankind.  For  the  Lithuanian  tradition 
Is  one  which  from  antiquity  has  been 
marked  by  courage,  devotion  to  ideals, 
development  of  civilizing  influences,  re- 
spect for  one's  fellowman,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  liberty. 

It  Is  the  mark  of  a  great  people,  of 
great  strength  of  character  individually 
and  collectively,  that  the  Lithuanians 
have  been  able  to  emerge  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  centuries  as  a  people  distinct 
in  their  Identity,  determined  in  their 
preservation  of  high  standards,  un- 
daunted In  their  faith  in  the  future,  and 
indomitable  in  their  quest  for  freedom. 
Had  it  not  been  for  such  fortitude,  such 
perseverance  In  the  face  of  odds,  the 
maintenance  of  high  values,  and  such  In- 
sistence upon  liberty  of  thought,  the 
Lithuanian  people  might  long  since  have 
succumbed  to  the  inundations  of  foreign 
forces  to  which  they  have  been  subjected 
over  and  over  again  In  the  course  of 
their  long  history. 

The  present  deplorable  state  of  politi- 
cal dominance  of  Lithuania  by  the  So- 
viet Union  is  by  no  means  a  hopeless 
situation.  If  we  but  look  at  the  past 
record  of  these  indomitable  people,  we 
can  look  to  the  future  with  hope  and 
confidence.  For  theirs  is  a  history  of 
repeated  emergence  from  the  onslaught 
of  their  enemies,  and  an  emergence  not 
as  a  cowed  and  beaten  people,  but  as 
proud  Lithuanians  unconquered  in  spirit 
and  imdlvided.  despite  the  temporary 
plight  of  their  mother  country. 

More  than  once  has  the  nation  of 
Lithuania  occupied  an  important  place 
on  the  map  of  Europe.  Though  the  in- 
dependence which  we  honor  today  dates 
from  44  years  ago,  when  the  Lithuania 
of  the  20th  century  became  a  democratic 
republic  after  World  War  I,  that  day  in 
1918  was  not  Just  a  beginning.  It  was 
a  rebirth  of  a  nation. 

Lithuanian  history  is  a  long  and 
splendid  one,  though  troubled.  The 
Lithuanian  people  were  known  to 
Tacitus,  who  wrote  of  them  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  They  can 
trace  their  identity  through  their  lan- 
guage, which  like  only  the  Basque,  in 
continued  purity  predates  that  of  all  of 
the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Lithu- 
ania as  a  nation  dates  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  it  was  the  dominant  state  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe.  History 
records  it  as  divided  into  many  princi- 
palities in  the  year  1009.  But  by  the 
14th  century  it  was  an  entity  stretching 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  In 
the  year  1388.  through  the  marriage  of 
the  thrones,  Lithuania  and  Poland  were 


joined  together.  Two  centuries  later 
these  countries  were  ofBcially  Joined  by 
parliamentary  action.  The  union  lasted 
until  1795,  though  Poland  twice  suffered 
partition  before  then. 

The  development  of  Lithuania  and 
Poland  was  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  eastern  Europe  politically,  social- 
ly, and  economically.  Lithuania  was 
one  of  the  first  countries  of  Europe  to 
embrace  Christianity.  Respect  for  the 
individual,  a  corollary  of  Christianity, 
developed  early,  and  the  Lithuanians 
enjoyed  more  human  freedoms  than  did 
their  neighbors  in  countries  on  either 
side  of  them.  In  the  general  develop- 
ment of  Ehiropean  civilization  their  part 
was  an  Important  one. 

Because  of  their  powerful  indf;pend- 
ence  and  their  superior  culture  they 
were  able  to  protect  Europe  from  the 
eastern  hordes  of  Mongols  and  Tartars, 
at  the  same  time  withstanding  for  cen- 
turies the  German  drive  to  the  east. 

It  was  in  1795.  at  the  time  of  the  third 
partition  of  Poland  that  Lithuania  fell 
prey  to  the  domination  of  Russia.  Re- 
peated attempts  to  throw  off  the  Russian 
yoke  were  unsuccessful  during  the  19th 
century.  But  equally  unsuccessful  were 
the  tsarist  efforts  at  russification  of  the 
Lithuanians.  After  a  century  of  vain 
attempts  to  repress  the  Lithuanian 
spirit,  to  replace  the  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage and  culture  with  that  of  Russia, 
the  policy  was  abandoned  in  1905. 
While  Lithuania  remained  politically  a 
part  of  Russia  until  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion of  1917  and  the  emergence  of  the 
new  states  after  World  War  I  under  the 
p>olicy  of  self-determination  of  peoples, 
the  heart  of  Lithuania  had  never  been 
conquered. 

Nor  was  It  conquered  when  invasion 
from  Germany  followed  upon  Russian 
withdrawal.  Nor  yet  when,  with  Ger- 
many conquered,  the  Red  army  of  Russia 
returned  to  install  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment. When  political  Independence 
was  finally  a  reality,  it  was  to  remain 
undisturbed  only  until  World  War  n, 
when  first  German  and  then  Russian 
invasions  were  renewed. 

Despite,  though,  all  ravaging  and  oc- 
cupation of  their  country,  the  Lithu- 
anians have  never  been  conquered  in 
spirit.  They  are  an  intrepid  and  in- 
domitable people,  and  their  independ- 
ence will  sunrive  as  it  has  for  a  thousand 
years  survived.  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day  is  a  day  of  triumph  and  of 
promise. 

At  this  point,  I  take  pleasure  in  in- 
serting a  series  of  gubernatorial  procla- 
mations designating  February  16  as 
Lithuania's  Independence  Day. 

The  aforementioned  proclamations 
follow : 

OtTBEaNATORIAL    PROCXAMATIOHB    DKBIGNATING 

FxaauAKT  16  AS  LminANiA's  Imdepsndknck 

DAT 

STATX  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Pentma  of  Lithuanian  birth  at  decent,  liv- 
ing In  the  United  States  and  elaewhere  in 
the  free  world,  are  leaders  (tf  the  eff(»t  to 
liberate  Lithuania  from  the  CommunlBt  oc- 
cupation it  has  endured  for  more  than  20 
years. 

To  these  people.  February  16  is  a  date  of 
great  significance  since  it  was  on  that  day  In 
1918  tliat  Lithuania  became  an  independent 
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«tate.   and   remained  so   until   It  and  other 
Baltic  nation*  fell  under  Soviet  domination. 

To  call  attention  to  the  desire  of  the  Uth- 
uanlan  people  themaelvee  supported  by  all 
lovers  of  freedom  everywhere,  for  a  return 
to  return  to  their  Independent  status.  Fri- 
day, February  16.  is  designated  as  Uthuanlan 
Independence  Day. 

May  the  observance  of  this  event  Inspire 
U3  to  turn  an  attentive  and  sympathetic  ear 
U)  the  appeal  for  Justice  which  comes  from 
within  Lithuania. 

May  the  time  be  near  at  hand  when  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day  can  be  celebrated 
openly  In  that  country  Itself,  as  It  U  here  by 
those  who  recall  the  days  when  Lithuania 
was  free. 

STAT»  or  n-LiNoia 

Whereas  the  44th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
occurs  on  February  1(3.  1962;  and 

Whereas  this  44th  anniversary  will  be  ob- 
served by  Americana  of  Lithuanian  birth  and 
ancestry  and  friends  of  Uthuanla  everywhere 
with  suitable  commemorative  exercises;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  altogether  fitting  and  pruper 
to  accord  official  recogniuon  to  this  anni- 
versary In  the  name  of  free  peoples  every- 
where    Now.   therefore, 

I.  Otto  Kerner.  Governor  of  the  State  of 
nUnoLs  do  hereby  proclaim  February  16. 
1962.  as  Republic  of  Lithuania  Day  thr'>u"h- 
out  Illinois  and  request  the  appropriate  ob- 
•ervancc  of  the  occasion. 

STATX    or    MARTLANB 

Whereas  the  people  of  Luhuant.^  were 
deported,  enslaved  and  mass-murdered  by 
Communl.sta:    and 

Whereas  their  religion  was  repress(-d  and 
their    freed  )m   obliterated,    and 

Whereas  a  Uberty-lovlng  nation  is  not 
easily  shackled,  particularly  when  that  na- 
tion has  known   the  experience   of  freed,  m; 

and 

Whereas  the  plight  of  Lithuania  Is  known 
to  all  of  us.  and  we  cannot,  as  Amerlran.s. 
take  a  casual  view  of  the  loss  of  freedom 
of  any  natlof.;  and 

Whereas  those  wh<.)«e  ancestors  came  from 
Lithuania,  and  their  frlenda  of  all  national 
origins.  Join  them  In  their  hope.t  and  pr<iyers 
for  liberation  fmm  communism:  Now  there- 
fore. 

I,  J  Millard  Tawes.  Governor  of  the  S'ate 
of  Maryland,  do  hereby  proclaim  February 
18.  1982.  the  44th  birthday  of  Lithuania's 
Independence,  as  Republic  of  Lithuania  Day 
In  this  State.  In  recognition  of  the  faith  and 
courage  of  the  Lithuanian  people  and  In 
support  of  all  men  who  fight  for  freedom 

ST  ATX    or    MASSACHUSmS 

Whereas  Friday,  February  18.  1»«2.  marks 
the  43d  anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
Lithuania,  that  once  free  and  proud  nation 
now  humbled  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet 
oppression;   and 

Whereas  from  1918  until  1940  this  small 
nation  displayed  the  exemplary  character- 
istics of  maturity,  ptjlltlcal  stability,  and 
social  growth:    and 

Whereas  despite  the  invasion  and  annex- 
ation of  Uthuanla  In  1940  by  Russia,  the 
people  of  this  IndomlUble  country  retain 
their  fervent  hope  that  liberty  will  once 
again  be  restored  to  them:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  refused  to 
recognize  the  annexation  of  LlthuanU  and 
deplores  the  continued  suppression  of  human 
rlghU  by  the  Soviet  Government:   and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  Lithuania  should 
be  given  Inspiration  to  carry  on  their  flight 
for  liberty  and   Justice:   Now,  therefore. 

I,  John  A.  Volpe,  Governor  oX  the  Ckjmmon- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  do  hereby  proclaim 
February  16.  1963.  as  Republic  of  Lithuania 
Day  and  urge  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  oppressed  people  of 
this  brave  nation. 


STATV    or    NKBXASKA PmOCLAMATlON 

Whereas  the  Lithuanian  Council  In  Vil- 
nius on  February  16,  1918.  proclaimed  to 
the  world  In  the  oldest  Uvmg  European 
language  the  rebirth  of  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent Lithuania  alter  120  years  of  Rus- 
sian occupation,  ajid 

Whereas  Lithuania,  during  a  score  of 
years  of  Independence,  demonstrated  her 
db.'.ity  to  advance,  gruw.  and  pr  •eper.  and 
to  become  an  actl-.e  member  >•:  liie  League 
of  N.illons.  and 

Whereas  the  pe^^ile  of  L:tJui.ii.Un  origin 
or  descent  ha\e  helped  this  country  to  es- 
tablish Its  independence  and  then  contr.b- 
uted  their  share  In  the  developmei.t  uf  its 
natu.-al  re«f)urce8.  Industry,  and  life,  and 
Whereas  Llt.huanla.  with  he.'  sister  Ke- 
publlcs  of  Latvia  and  Estonia,  and  Irst  to 
duappeur  behind  the  Iron  Cur'a  n  and  to 
su.'Ier  and  expose  the  aggrcssl-. e  imperUil  in 
oi  Sovut  Ruasi-v  and  thus  to  apprise  the 
wjrld  of  the  alms  and  techniques  of  com- 
m'lnis.Ti,  and 

Where \.s  this  country  h.ts  demonstrated 
ivar  slr.rero  devotion  t^  fretd.m.  liberty  and 
ju.<5tlce  by  not  recognizing  the  Conimvinist 
occu.uatlon    of    Lithuania      Now     therefore. 

I.  "rrjj-.k  B  Morrison  Cio'.er:i..r  of  the 
State  of  NLbraska.  do  hereby  pr  .claim  Fri- 
day. Fibrua.'v  16.  1962.  as  L.thuanla!i  In- 
dependence Day  throughout  Nebraska  and 
commend  the  d^y  and  Its  significance  to 
the  patriotic  c  :islderitlon  of  all  oiu- 
Citizens. 

STATE    or    NEW    YORK 

The  Uihabit,inla  of  Lithuania  are  a  proud 
people  With  a  husi.iry  of  many  ceutunes  of 
independence  Toward  the  cl.ise  of  the 
lain  century  their  land  Wits  br  ught  ur.dcr 
Complete  domination  of  the  Russian  cz^irs 
During  m.re  than  120  years  of  Muscivite 
ml-irule  the  Lithuanians  never  accepted 
their  defeat  as  final  never  gave  up  their 
str  iKKle 

With  th--  I  .:i  ip.^e  f  the  Clertnan  armies 
at  tlie  end  of  the  First  World  War  Uie  Llttiu- 
aninn  p.-opie  seized  the  (jpp^.rtua.  ty  and 
their  National  Council,  on  February  16  1918, 
Lssued  a  declaration  calling  for  the  reestab- 
Ilshnient  ..f  Llthiianla  on  a  demo<-rat!c  bv*l.'< 
Her  iicary  they  fought  otT  an  attempt  by 
the  Bolshe.  ik  government  to  reestablish  the 
Russian  yoke. 

During  the  c  untrys  brief  perl.Kl  of  free- 
dom, the  Lithu.miarui  maintained  a  govern- 
ment b<used  upon  equality  of  opp.jrtunity 
for  a::,  a  government  which  w  n  th.e  respect 
of  the  entire  world 

This  hnppy  perkxl  of  freed  'm  ended  In 
1  j40  when  by  force  of  arms  and  under  con- 
ditions of  characteristic  brutality,  the  Soviet 
suppressed  Uthuanla  and  forced  It  into  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

We  are  fortunate  In  having  among  our 
cliuenry.  m.iny  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
origin  They  are  among  our  m<«t  valued 
neighbors  and  true  friends  It  l.<i  fitting  that 
we  Join  them  In  expressing  the  hopje  that 
the  people  of  the  land  of  their  fathers  may 
once  again  be  freed  of  their  bondage:  Now. 
therefore. 

I.  Nels<.>n  A  Rockefeller.  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  do  hereby  proclaim  Feb- 
rxiary  16.  1962.  as  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  in  New  York  State 

STATT    or    OHIO 

Whereas  February  16,  1962,  will  be  the  44th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  a  free 
and  Independent  Lithuania, 

Whereas  Lithuanians  all  over  the  world 
are  celebrating  February  18  1982.  as  a  me- 
morial to  a  once  free  Lithuania,  and 

Where^is  Lithuanians  In  America  are  ob- 
serving this  date  by  reasserting  their  belief 
In  freedom  for  all  people  and  reaillrmlng 
their  conviction  that  tyranny  and  despotism 
cannot  long  prevail  where  we  believe  in  and 
courageously  struggle  for  liberty;  and 


Whereas  Americans,  citizens  of  a  free  Re- 
public, have  a  warm  and  Instinctive  sym- 
pathy for  the  aspirations  of  freedom-loving 
pe<iple  In  other  lands:  and 

Whereas  citizens  of  Ohio  of  Lithuanian 
ortg.n  and  descent  have  made  a  fine  and 
substantial  contribution  to  the  growth  and 
welfare  of  the  State  .1  Ohio     Now.  therefore, 

I.  Michael  V  DiS  lUe,  CKjvernor  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  do  hereby  proclaim  Febru- 
ary 16,  1  »62,  as  Lithuanian  Day  in  Ohio  and 
urge  all  the  citizens  of  this  State  to  Join 
with  those  of  Lithuanian  descent  In  appro- 
priately find  sulUb'.y  nf  ting  this  date  and 
the  E:r"at  significance  which  It  has,  espe- 
cially for  the  Uthuanlan  people. 

STATE    or     ORtOON 

Februiry  16.  1962.  will  be  observed  In  many 
areas  of  the  free  world  as  the  44th  annl- 
vers.iry  of  the  restoration  of  the  Independ- 
ence i.f  Lithuania.  Although  presently  this 
once-free  country  Is  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
iam of  tolalitiirianism,  I  would  hope  that 
throughout  America  those  citizens  of 
I.lthvi.inl.iii  descent  and  others  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  cause  of  freedom  through- 
out the  world  may.  throUKh  appropriate 
observ.inces.  recognl/e  the  continued  need 
for  support  of  those  Uberty-lovlng  people 
of  Lithuania  who  are  prevented  from  ob- 
serving this  national  holiday  in  their  Sovlet- 
o<.cupiid  homeland. 

STATE     OF     PUNNStl  VANLA 

Whereas  on  February  18  1918.  the  coun- 
cil of  Lithuania  formally  declared  Uthuanla 
a  free  and  Independent  Republic,  ar»d 

Wh.-reaa  Conununlst  £iovlet  Russia,  despite 
treaties  and  agreements,  has  suppreased  and 
f.ir.-lbly  violated  the  political  and  territorial 
liberties  of  Lithuania  and  neighboring  Hai- 
ti'-   nati.ins     and 

Whereas  Lithuanians  and  their  neighbors 
w.-re  scattered  and  destroyed  by  murder, 
exiie.  and  imprisonment  In  co'icentrallon 
CiUnps     and 

Whereas  there  Is  the  fervent  hope  that 
Lithuania  will  regain  her  liberties  and  right* 
as  a  member  of  the  world  community. 
Amerlc  ins  of  Lithuanian  descent  commem- 
ori'e  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithu.ii.ia  as  a  free  and  Independent  state; 
and 

Where.is  Penn*ylvanlans  of  Uthuanlan 
des.-ent  have  contributed  In  many  ways  to 
the  welf.ire  and  strength  of  this  Common- 
wealth   Now,  therefore. 

I.  David  L  Lawrence.  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  do  hereby 
pro.  lalm  February  18.  1982,  as  Uthuanlan 
Indf  pendence  Day.  and  I  call  upon  all  citi- 
zens of  the  Commonwealth  to  Join  with 
our  clti/.ens  of  Lithuanian  descent  In  the 
observation  of  this  Important  anniversary 
and  to  m.irk  the  occasion  with  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

STATE     or     TEXAS 

February  18,  1962.  will  mark  the  44th  an- 
niversary of  the  restoration  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Uthuanla. 

While  for  the  last  22  years  this  nation 
has  been  under  the  domination  of  Soviet 
Russia  tlte  nearly  1  million  freedom-lov- 
ing Lithuanian-Americans  annually  observe 
this  day  »hen  Lithuania  obtained  lu  free- 
dom m  World  War  I. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Texans  of  Uthua- 
nlan descent  be  Joined  by  their  fellow  citi- 
zens In  marking  this  observance  and  contin- 
uing to  work  for  freedom  In  Lithuania  and 
other  independent  countries  which  have 
fallen  under  the  heel  of  Russian  commu- 
nism    Therefore, 

I  as  Governor  of  Texas,  do  hereby  desig- 
nate February  18,  1962.  as  Lithuania  Inde- 
pendence Day  In  Texas. 

STATE    or    WISCONSIN 

Whereas  the  16th  of  February  marks  the 
44th  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  Inde- 
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pendence  to  the  more  than  700-year-old 
Lithuanian  state;  and 

Whereas  although  the  Uthuanlan  nation 
has  b  en  under  the  oppressive  tyrannical 
rule  of  Communist  Russia  since  1940,  the 
love  ft  liberty  and  Independence  continues 
to  burn  brightly  In  the  hearts  of  Lithua- 
nian p.xjple,  and 

Wh«reas  all  the  people  of  Wl.sconsln  and 
the  Nt.tlon  are  In  deep  sympathy  with  the 
plight  of  this  oppressed  country:  Now,  there- 
fore. 

I.  C  aylord  A.  Nelson,  Governor  of  the 
Stale  i.f  Wlscor.sln,  do  hereby  proclaim  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1962.  as  Lithuanian  Day  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  heroic  Uthuanlan  people  who 
have  struggled  against  so  many  odds  for  the 
peace  ar.d  freedom  of  their  beloved  country. 

STATEMENT  DT  GOVERNOR  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

We  lire  proud  to  observe  with  you  Lithu- 
ania's Independence  Day  We  certainly  hope 
that  this  observance  will  be  successful 
throuphout  the  coun^jry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr  Madden  1 ,  who  chaired 
the  famous  Katyn  Massacre  Committee 
of  several  years  ago,  upon  which  I  had 
the  honor  of  serving.  We  investigated 
here  and  all  over  Europe  the  massacre 
by  the  Communist  Russians  of  thousands 
of  Polish  officers  during  the  war  years: 
and  thus  we  struck  one  of  the  great 
blows  against  this  evil. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  again  commemorating  the  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  independence 
which  marks  the  44th  time  which  the 
people  of  Lithuania  and  their  friends 
do  honor  to  that  eventful  day  in  the 
history  of  that  liberty -loving  nation. 
The  Lithuanian  people  for  800  years 
have  at  intervals  enjoyed  freedom  and 
independence  £md  regrettably  on  too 
many  occasions  have  the  people  of 
Lithuania  been  compelled  to  live  in  vir- 
tual enslavement  under  control  of  more 
powerful  neighboring  nations. 

During  the  18th  century,  this  nation 
was  under  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  Rus- 
sian tyranny  for  over  120  years.  But 
during  this  time  against  terrific  odds, 
tlie  Lithuanian  people  launched  five  ma- 
jor revolts  against  their  conqueror.  At 
each  interval  during  its  history  when 
Lithuania  enjoyed  free  government,  its 
leader  demonstrated  outstanding  leader- 
ship to  rule  and  legislate  for  Its  freedom 
of  all  its  people. 

World  War  I  brought  about  an  inter- 
nttional  situation  which  gave  Lithuania 
a  long-awaited  opportunity  to  proclaim 
to  the  world  that  It  was  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  For  more  than  20  years 
as  a  free  country,  no  nation  has  ever 
demonstrated  its  capacity  and  ability  for 
self-government  more  than  Lithuania. 
Its  civic  leaders  brought  about  long- 
needed  land  reformation,  created  and 
expanded  Industry,  established  an  ade- 
quate transportation  system,  enacted 
social  legislation,  and  an  educational 
policy  which  could  well  be  copied  by 
other  nations  throughout  the  world. 
This  great  progress  by  a  free  nation  con- 
tinued up  until  World  War  n  when 
Lithuania  again  became  the  victim  of  a 
powerful  aggressor  nation  who  succeeded 
in  enslaving  Its  people. 

I  have  on  former  occasions  spoken  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  outlining  the  In- 
filtration duplicity  and  force  used  by 
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the  Communists  to  sutoierge  Lithuania 
and  I  shall  not  repeat  these  sordid  facts 
today.  I  can  only  say  that  the  people  of 
Lithuania  will  not  be  alone  in  their  fight 
for  freedom  against  the  Soviet  tyrants. 
Millions  of  others  are  today  temporarily 
held  under  the  yoke  of  Communist 
tyranny.  They,  along  with  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world,  Including  the  United 
States,  must  keep  up  the  fight  not  only 
to  curtail  the  expanse  of  communism  but 
to  wipe  its  tyranny  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  restore  liberty  and  independ- 
ence to  the  valiant  and  heroic  people  of 
Ijthuanla. 

Back  In  the  83d  Congress,  I  was  a 
member  of  the  special  committee  on  in- 
vestigating Communist  aggression  and 
particularly  as  it  pertained  to  the  Baltic 
States.  That  committee  took  the  testi- 
mony of  over  200  witnesses  and  recorded 
hundreds  of  exhibits  at  hearings  held 
In  the  United  States  and  Europe.  This 
committee  did  major  service  over  the 
period  that  It  was  holding  hearings  to 
expose  to  the  world  the  unlawful  and 
barbarous  methods  used  by  Stalin, 
Khrushchev,  and  other  Soviet  leaders  m 
eru>laving  Lithuania  and  other  small  na- 
tions surrounding  Its  borders. 

Our  colleague.  Congressman  Dan 
Flood,  who  has  reserved  this  time  today 
to  honor  the  Lithuanian  people  was  also 
a  member  of  that  committee  and  con- 
tributed major  service  to  the  successful 
findings  exposing  Communist  aggression. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee during  the  last  two  sessions  of 
Congress,  I  have  fought  within  the  com- 
mittee to  report  favorably  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  the  pending  resolutions  to 
create  another  special  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  further  exposing  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  true  facts,  methods,  pur- 
poses, and  International  crimes  commit- 
ted by  the  Communist  leaders  in  their 
long  ranged  program  to  enslave  the 
world  under  Communist  tyranny.  I  do 
hope  that  we  can  get  favorable  action 
in  this  session  of  Congress  on  the  crea- 
tion of  a-Speclal  Committee  for  Captive 
Nations.  I  have  this  week  Introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  418,  ask- 
ing the  Congress  to  condemn  the  false 
and  oppressive  persecution  against  all 
religions  not  only  In  Lithuania  but  In 
other  satellite  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Other  Members  have  intro- 
duced similar  resolutions  and  I  do  hope 
that  we  can  get  favorable  action  by  the 
Congress  on  this  concurrent  resolution 
during  the  present  session. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  copy  of  House 
Conciirrent  Resolution  418  along  with 
my  remarks  commemorating  Lithuainian 
independence. 

Whereas  the  atheistic  governments  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  captive  nations  of  in- 
ternational communism  have  directed  their 
forces  toward  the  complete  destruction  of 
all  religious  worship  and  other  liberties; 
and 

Whereas  the  prosecution  of  Roman  Cath- 
oUc  priests  in  January  of  1962  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Uthuanla  represents  the  latest 
oppression  of  religion  in  the  Communist 
bloc  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  false  charget.  upon  which  such 
prosecution  Is  maintained  may  Indicate  a 
final  program  by  the  Government  of  Uth- 


uanla to  eliminate  the  Catholic  priesthood 
in  Uthuanla;  and 

Whereas  the  prosecution  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic priests  in  Uthuanla  may  demonstrate 
a  growing  campalgu  throughout  the  Com- 
munist bloc  of  severe  persecution  of  all 
peoples  who  believe  In  God:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
condemns  the  false  and  oppressive  prosecu- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  priests  by  the  Com- 
munist Government  of  Lithuania  and  the 
Communlfit  persecution  of  religion  every- 
where behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  have  cosponsored  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  I  have  this 
week  Introduced  In  Congress  asking  for 
the  creation  of  a  committee  to  Investi- 
gate these  various  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania  IMr.  Flood],  with  whom 
I  have  served  In  the  83d  Congress  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Communist 
Aggression,  will  agree  with  me,  that  It 
was  the  leaders  of  Lithuanian  folks  in 
this  country  who  were  responsible  for 
the  creation  of  that  committee.  Hear- 
ings were  held  not  only  in  this  country 
but  throughout  Europe,  during  which 
we  took  the  testimony  of  some  250  wit- 
nesses. The  publicity  from  the  commit- 
tee's hearings  was  sent  to  nations  over 
the  globe  revealing  some  of  the  startling 
international  crimes  committed  by 
Stalin,  Khrushchev  and  other  leaders  of 
the  Soviets  in  their  efforts  to  enslave 
Lithuania  and  other  nations.  Al- 
though 8  or  9  years  have  now  passed, 
the  effects  and  results  of  the  work  of  that 
committee  have  been  valuable  in  inform- 
ing millions  throughout  the  world  of  the 
true  tactics  of  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood  1  has  appeared 
before  the  Rules  Committee  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions,  along  wdth  other  Mem- 
bers, asking  for  the  approval  of  a 
resolution  to  establish  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nations.  As  a  member  of 
that  committee,  I  have  fought  on  behalf 
of  those  resolutions  to  get  favorable 
action  so  that  this  Congress  may  be 
authorized  to  investigate  the  methods 
used  by  Communists  in  keeping  the 
satellite  nations  enslaved.  I  hope  that 
in  this  session  of  Congress  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania will  be  acted  on  favorably  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  I  shall  make  every 
effort  to  get  favorable  action  by  that 
committee  so  that  we  may  establish  a 
special  committee  to  investigate  the 
Communist  enslavement  of  emotive  na- 
tions in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
The  people  of  the  world  should  know  the 
history  of  Soviet  aggression  in  the  satel- 
lite nations,  including  Lithuania,  and 
the  methods  used  in  keeping  the  people 
of  Lithuania  and  other  people  under 
enslavement. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  a  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  He  has  re- 
cited well  the  history  of  our  experiences 
in  special  investigations  of  committees 
of  this  House  dealing  with  the  Commu- 
nist menace.  I  was  especially  pleased 
to  hear  him  refer  to  my  pending  resolu- 
tion now  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
calling  for  a  special  committee  again  for 
the  Investigation  of  the  captive  nations, 
which  has  struck  a  chord  all  throughout 
this  Nation.  I  hope  and  pray  with  him 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  will  see  fit 
to  report  out  this  re.iOlution  so  that 
this  committee  can  be  established  once 
more  and  again  show  the  world  the 
weight  of  this  body  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  Mr  Conte  ' , 
who  has  worked  with  me  this  session 
mainly  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  bi- 
partisan approach  or  a  nonpartisan  ap- 
proach, if  you  will,  to  the  subject  and 
who  has  helped  me  greatly  in  our  efforts 
to  create  the  Captive  Nations  Committee 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  thr  out- 
set I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr  Flood  1  for  hi.s 
forthright  statement  here  today  on  th^ 
44th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. I  also  commend  him  for  his 
tenacious  fight  through  the  year.s.  noc 
only  for  the  enslaved  people  of  Lithu- 
ania, but  the  millions  of  others  who  are 
trapped  today  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
It  certainly  has  been  my  privilege,  for 
the  short  time  I  have  been  in  the  Con- 
gress, to  work  with  the  gentl-'man  from 
Pennsylvania  for  legislation  which  would 
create  a  committee  in  the  House-  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions— to  investigate  the  facts  and  ttie 
evidence  of  the  peoples  who  are  now  en- 
slaved behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  He  cer- 
tainly is  to  be  encouraged  and  com- 
mended for  his  flght  has  l)een  a  long  and 
a  hard  one  But  it  has  been  a  con- 
sistent one,  and  I  hope  that  within  the 
near  future  it  will  bear  fruit  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  com- 
memoration of  this  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence  than  for  this 
House  to  establish  the  Captive  Nations 
Committee  to  give  voice  to  the  struggle 
that  these  valiant  people  have  withstood 
in  the  past  22  years  Too  long  this  gal- 
lant little  nation  has  suffered  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Soviet  Union.  Her  people 
yearn  to  be  out  from  under  the  yoke 
that  has  suppressed  them  at  various 
stages  over  the  centuries.  They  want 
to  determine  their  own  destiny  through 
a  government  and  a  way  of  life  of  their 
own  choosing.  To  say  that  they  chose 
Soviet  tyranny  would  be  to  make  a  mock- 
ery of  the  free  elective  process  which 
is  held  so  dear  by  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced it. 

Though  small  geographically.  Lithu- 
ania possesses  a  great  cultural  tradition 
totally  independent  of  the  monster  to 
the  east  which  seeks  to  eradicate  all  sig- 
nificant singular  characteristics  of  its 
conquered  nations.  This  is  but  one  of 
the  crimes  committed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  when  she  brings  down  her  reign 
of  terror  upon  another  nation. 

Today,  through  our  commemoration 
we    attempt    to    shine    a    ray    of    hope 


through  the  Iron  Curtain  into  Lithu- 
ania. We  proclaim  our  friendship  for 
her  people  and  our  Intention  to  one  day 
see  them  free. 

Mr  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is,  as  u.sual.  most  kind, 
and  I,  of  course,  hope  that  he  will  get 
hi.s  wish. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ilhnous  ;  Mr  Murphy!  who 
last  year  had  the  honor  and  the  privi- 
lege of  sharing  this  exercise 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr  Sj>eaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Fenn.syl- 
vuria  1  Mr  F'lood  i  for  giving  me  Ihi.s 
opfortunitv  to  speak  today  .n  payinr 
tribute  to  Lithuania.  I  also  want  to 
commend  him  for  the  many  years  that 
he  ha.s  handled  the  Lithuanian  hour  :n 
the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a  particular  honor 
to  take  part  in  the.'^e  exern.se.s  marking 
the  44th  anniversary  of  I  itliuanian  inde- 
pendence Diring  the  Middle  .Ages 
I  ithuania  was  a  great  and  powerful  na- 
tion She  succes-sfully  turned  back  the 
inva-'iOiis  of  GermaiLs.  Mongol.s  and  Tar- 
tars Finally,  in  1795  she  lost  her  free- 
dom to  czarist  Ru.s.sia  .After  that  there 
were  many  attempts  by  the  Lithuainans 
to  throw  off  RusMan  dfimination.  but 
they  were  tragically  un.succe^-.sful  After 
the  third  revolt,  which  t<K)k  place  in  1831. 
the  czarist  government  initiated  an  at- 
tempt to  replace  Lithuanian  language 
and  culture  with  Ru.ssian  TTus  merci- 
le.ss  and  repressive  policy  wa.s  intensilled 
after  .still  another  revolt  in  1863,  but  the 
l.itliuanians  refused  to  i;ive  m  to  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  foreign  dic- 
tator and  remained  faithful  to  their 
language,  religion,  and  traditions  The 
policy  of  forceful  russification  was  aban- 
doned in  1905,  and  the  Lithuanian  re- 
fusal to  accept  tlie  full  weight  of  Ru.ssian 
rule  remains  an  example  for  all  peoples 
who  are  under  the  ruthle.ss  Russian  dic- 
tatorship today 

In  1915  Lithuania  was  overrun  by  G^er- 
man  armies,  and  Rus.sian  domination 
came  to  an  end  The  cost  of  the  First 
World  War  to  the  Lithuanians  was  great, 
with  first  the  retreating  Russians  and 
then  the  Germans  seizing  or  destroying 
everything  that  could  be  of  use  In  1917, 
in  respon.se  to  Lithuanian  pressure,  the 
German  Government  authorized  a 
gathering  of  200  Lithuanians  to  di.scuss 
the  possibility  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence On  February  16  1918,  the  council 
proclaimed  an  independent  Lithuanian 
state  based  on  democratic  principles. 
The  defeat  of  Germany,  combined  with 
Ru.ssian  revolution,  gave  the  tiny  Lithu- 
anian people  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  its 
ancient  yearning  for  real  independence 

But  the  hopes  of  a  lung  suffering  peo- 
ple were  not  so  easily  fulfilled.  Less 
than  a  year  after  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence whose  anniversary  we  are 
celebrating  today.  German  troops  evac- 
uated the  city  of  Vilnius  and  the  Red 
army  entered  the  city  and  Installed  a 
Communist  government  In  1920  the 
Red  army  was  driven  out  by  the  Polish 
Army  led  by  Marshal  Joseph  Pllsudskl 
and  Lithuanian  fighting  units.  Having 
no  other  alternative.  Russia  signed  a 
peace  treaty  with  Lithuania  on  July  12. 
1920,  recognizing  it  as  an  Independent 


nation  and  pledging   itself  to  renounce 
forever  all   rights  of  sovereignty. 

But  as  is  so  often  the  fate  of  small 
countries  the  brute  power  of  larger 
neighbors  proves  to  weigh  more  on  the 
scale.s  of  history  than  the  rightful  aspi- 
rations of  the  people,  even  when  these 
aspirations  are  recognized  in  formal 
treat -es  Antana.s  Smetona  was  elected 
the  f\rst  President  of  Lithuania,  and  a 
permanent  constitution  was  adopted  on 
Aug  U.St  1.  1922,  granting  the  Lithuanian 
people  freedom  of  .speech,  assembly,  re- 
ligion, and  communication.  But  inde- 
pendence la.-^ted  only  until  1938.  when 
the  Lithuatuan  people  became  one  of  the 
f^rst  victims  of  Ixjth  German  and  Soviet 
iiggiession  In  the  summer  of  1940  the 
Soviet  Union  eiu-ineered  the  establish- 
ment of  a  friendly  government,  which 
under  Soviet  pre'-sure  duly  requested  the 
incorporation  of  Lithuania  into  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  the  country  was  declared 
a  constituent  republic  of  the  US  S.R. 
Lithuania  was  overrun  by  German  in- 
vaiiers.  and  when  the  fortunes  of  war 
turned  against  the  Nazis,  Lithuanians 
r«'turned  not  to  independence  but  to 
Soviet  domination. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  know  that  deep  in  the 
h'-art  of  every  native  Lithuanian  there 
IS  a  pas.sion  for  lit>erty  and  freedom 
which  will  never  die  There  is  no  earth- 
ly jxiwer  tliat  can  forever  hold  in  servi- 
tude a  God-fearing  people  who  are  de- 
termined to  overcome  the  will  of  the 
lyrariLs  On  this  44th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence  I  am  proud  to 
)o:n  with  my  fellow  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian origin  to  .salute  the  Lithuanian 
people  everywhere 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  ^-entleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  PncHAWl. 
whi)  I  am  pleased  to  say  has  done  as 
much  as  anyone  in  the  many  years  that  I 
have  been  here  to  Join  me  and  others 
m  fighting  this  kind  of  cause  with  any 
weapon  at  hand  against  communism. 
He  has  served  on  several  of  the  commit- 
tees which  we  have  heard  named.  I  am 
plea.sed  that  he  will  speak  today. 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  tliank  the  gentleman  and  express  my 
suicere  congratulations  and  gratitude  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania 'Mr  Flood]  who  has  taken  this 
opportunity  to  enable  his  colleagues  to 
have  time  to  give  their  remarks  and  ob- 
.servatlons  with  reference  to  the  44th 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  that  once  great,  free,  and 
friendly  independent  nation  of  Lithu- 
ania 

Mr  Speaker.  Lithuania  as  a  nation 
had  never,  during  the  many  centuries  of 
independence  and  Lithuanian  rule  over 
vast  areas  of  Eastern  Europe,  practiced 
intolerance  or  oppression  In  her  relp- 
tlons  with  the  nationalities  inhabiting 
those  areas 

Defending  themselves  and  Europe 
from  the  Mongol  invasion,  and  defend- 
ing themselves  from  the  Teutonic  con- 
quest, the  Lithuanians  had  maintained 
magnificent  traditions  of  neighborly  col- 
laboration with  their  friends  and  sub- 
jects on  terms  of  cultural  and  political 
equahty.  The  Lithuanian  underground 
struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  printed 
word  in  their  own  language,  represented 


the  unique  40-ycar  epic  which  ended  in 
a  Lithuanian  victory  over  the  czardom 
m  1934.  Following  the  pronouncement 
uf  tiie  14  points  by  Pre.sident  Wilson  In 
J.inuary  1918.  tlic  Lithuanians  viere  the 
first  Eastern  European  nation  to  pro- 
claim their  independence  vvitlrn  a  month 
t'ureafter — on  February  16.  1918.  Their 
declaration  of  independence,  promul- 
g  lied  m  the  ancient  capital  c.Ly  of 
Vi'mus,  referred  simply  to  "the  recog- 
n  /ed  r.^hl  of  nat.ons  to  se'.f-dcl',  imiiia- 
lion.  ■  and  the  reiluriition  of  the  Lilliu- 
an.an  state 

Independence  was  not  lAon  easily. 
Even  while  fighting  battles  aeain.st  the 
encroaching  eiv  mie.":.  the  Litliuaiilans 
held  free  elections  m  1920  and  promul- 
gated a  democratic  republican  con.-Jtitu- 
ti(  n 

Peace  was  si  -ned  with  Russia  at  Mos- 
cow on  Ju'y  12,  1920,  and  the  Soviet 
Inion  renounc'd  forever  any  and  all 
claims  to  the  Llthiu.nian  people  and  soil. 
Lithuania  .soon  thereafter  was  admitted 
in  tlie  I  ea'^ue  of  Nat*ons  ai.d  scrupu- 
lously ob.servcd  her  intri  national  obliga- 
tions Her  C:ovf rnmrnt  wa.^;  active  in 
every  major  International  peace  undcr- 
takim:.  such  as  the  Kello^'p-Briand  Pact 
anti  the  Litvinov  d'^'Tnltion  f  ^,!'£rre^sion 
p:ict  "  Nonar::;rc.'sion  and  arbitration 
p.;ct.s  with  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
I'nion  sremcd  to  puarantee  Lithuania's 
Inlependence  Htr  people  were  ener- 
fetically  rai.'ing  their  cultural  ."Standards 
and  econrmic  prosperity  Ey  1938 
cxccl'ent  relations  were  maintained  with 
all  tlic  n'^ichbors  of  Lithuania 

I  ithuania  did  not  de.servc  the  cruel 
fate  imposed  upon  her  by  the  p'cdntory 
action  of  Stalin  and  Hitler  Lithuania 
is  perfectly  lU-'^tified  In  continuing  to 
nsi.-t  the  Soviet  Russian  oppres.'^ion  and 
in  demanding  that  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  be  honored  The 
I  ilhuanian  people  have  earned  libera- 
tion— and  liberation  must  come  ulti- 
mately 

I  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  the  valiant 
fl-jhters  for  freedom  of  Lithuania  I 
condemn  the  horrible  crime  of  genocide 
being  perpetrated  by  the  Soviet  Russian 
occupant  in  Lithuania  and  the  Baltic 
States. 

Again  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  Flood] 
for  introducing  his  resolution  to  create 
a  Captive  Nations  Committee.  What  is 
lacking  in  this  world.  I  think.  Is  candor 
and  courage  and  fortitude  to  present  to 
the  world  the  fact  that  the  Russian 
Communists,  as  well  as  the  Chinese 
Communists,  have  by  their  predatory  ac- 
tion deprived  God-fearing  people  of  the 
right  of  national  self-determination. 

We  SIS  a  Nation  were  bom  in  revolu- 
tion and  it  is  up  to  us,  upKjn  whom  the 
mantle  of  world  leadership  has  been 
placed,  to  present  forthrightly  to  the 
world  and  to  the  United  Nations  the  true 
facts  of  world  Russian  and  world  Chl- 
ne.se  communism  and  imcwrlalism.  and 
to  demand  that  the  Russian  and  Chl- 
ne.se  Communists  live  up  to  the  agree- 
ments which  they  have  made.  It  Is 
about  time  that  we  in  Congress  set  up 
this  Committee  on  Captive  Nations,  the 
reasons  for  which  have  been  so  clearly 
presented  by  the  distinguished  and  able 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 


Because  other  nations  and  because 
our  representatives  at  the  United  Na- 
tions are  imwilling  to  bring  up  resolu- 
tions demanding  that  the  Russians 
abide  by  the  commitments  they  have 
made  in  the  United  Nations,  such  as  the 
General  Assembly  Resolutions  on  Hun- 
gary. I  think  it  is  up  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  set  up  this  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee which  will  biing  to  light  tlie  terrible 
events  that  have  occurred  and  are  oc- 
curring behind  the  Russian  and  Bamboo 
Curtains.  The  world  will  then  again 
know  that  the  US.  Congress  stanis  be- 
hind Public  Law  86  90  m  iLs  determina- 
tion that  all  nations,  large  and  small, 
niust  have  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
the  right  of  self-determination. 

Again.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsvl'.ania.  I  urge  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  Lo  approve  the  Flood 
resolution.  This  committee,  if  it  is  set 
up  under  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
m  tn  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  PloodI, 
will  be  of  inestimable  value  and  assist- 
ance in  the  case  of  peace. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  44th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  Lithuanian  nation 
v^hicli  now  suffers  under  the  yoke  of  So- 
viet tyranny.  We  in  tiie  United  States 
have  never  recognized  th.e  le^'ality  of  this 
Soviet  takeover  and  we  look  forward  to 
tlie  day  when  our  country  may  resume 
diplomatic  relations  with  a  truly  free  and 
independent  Lithuanian  Governm"nt. 
It  is  fitting  on  this  occasion  as  we  com- 
memorate the  independence  of  a  brave, 
though  small,  nation  to  ask  ourselves 
\^hat  it  is  that  distinguishes  our  Ameri- 
can position  toward  the  Russian  satellite 
states  Why  do  we  urge,  at  every  oppor- 
tunity that  is  offered  us.  that  the  satel- 
lite .states  of  Eastern  Europe  be  allowed 
the  right  of  freedom  and  independence? 
It  is  because  we  recognize  and  uphold 
the  es.sentlal  dignity  of  the  human  being 
wherever  that  dignity  is  imperiled. 

Man  has  an  inherent  and  inviolable 
rl'-'ht  to  the  choice  between  good  and 
evil,  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and 
wrong.  When  this  right  is  destroyed,  all 
our  free  civilization  is  endangered.  Na- 
tional boundaries  can  no  longer  blind  us 
to  the  dangers  to  ourselves  when  these 
rights  are  violated  anywhere.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  call  to  mind  today 
the  search  of  the  Lithuanian  people  for 
national  independence  and  personal 
freedom. 

The  Lithuanian  struggle  for  bberty 
has  a  long  history.  Five  major  revolu- 
tions took  place  during  their  120  years 
under  Russian  domination  from  1795  to 
1915.  The  Napoleonic  era  saw  Lithu- 
anian volimteers  unite  to  form  nine  regi- 
ments to  fight  for  the  liberation  of  their 
country.  The  defeat  of  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, brought  an  end  to  the  provisional 
Lithuanian  Government.  Churches, 
schools,  monasteries  were  abolished  as 
Czar  Nicholas  decreed  the  policy  of 
"Russification"  that  sought  to  turn  Lith- 
uania into  a  Russian  province.  Un- 
daunted by  previous  failures,  the  Lith- 
uanians again  rebelled  in  1863  and  1864, 
only  to  be  crushed  again  wlt^  cruelty, 
Siberian  exile,  and  forced  emigration. 
In  1905.  yet  another  revolt  suflfered  the 
same  fate. 


Russian  domination  temporarily  came 
to  an  end  In  1915  when  Lithuania  was 
overrim  by  the  German  armies.  And 
on  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithuanian 
National  Council  adopted  what  may  be 
called  a  declaration  of  independence.  It 
called  for  the  reestablisliment  of  an  in- 
dependent Lithuania  on  a  democratic 
basis,  with  Vilna  as  capital  and  the  sev- 
erance of  all  political  ties  which  had 
linked  it  with  other  nations.  In  1920 
the  new  SToviet  Communist  government 
p^'rced  by  a  treaty  to  recognize  the  "self- 
rule  and  independence  of  the  State  of 
Lithuania."  This  was  the  pledged  word 
of  the  .'"oviet  state  that  was  broken  when 
it  suited  the  Communist  dictators  a  few 
years  later.  Observe  the  words  care- 
fully. The  treaty  said  that  the  Soviet 
Union  renounces  with  good  will  all  tlie 
sovereignty  rights  of  Russia  which  it  has 
had  in  regard  to  the  Lithuanian  nation 
or  territory. 

These  events  appeared  to  herald  the 
birth  of  a  Ion;:  and  glorious  life  of  free- 
dom for  the  Litliuanian  people.  Lithu- 
ania was  admitted  to  the  League  of 
Nations  in  September  1921.  Sweeping  re- 
foims  were  initiated  within  the  country. 
At  the  head  of  the  list  was  land  reform, 
a  subject  of  intense  interest  throughout 
the  world  today.  Before  World  War  I 
approximately  450  families  in  Lithuania 
owned  3 ',2  million  acres  or  22  percent 
of  the  land.  Within  a  few  years  the  new- 
democratic  government  of  Lithuania  had 
made  possible  the  establishment  of  over 
45,000  new  farms  and  more  than  200,000 
persons  had  been  provided  with  regular 
jobs  and  permanent  homes  through 
agrarian  reform.  The  nation  fiourished. 
In  the  10 -year  period  before  World  War 
II  grain  production  increased  almost  100 
percent  and  there  was  a  15-fold  rise  in 
the  butter  output  of  this  rich  farming 
countiT-  Industry  and  transportation 
increased  as  Lithuania  moved  forward  in 
freedom  for  the  first  time  in  more  than 
a  century.  Progressive  social  legislation 
was  introduced.  The  8-hour  day  was 
instituted  and  provisions  made  for  med- 
ical care  of  the  rural  people.  Tremen- 
dous changes  took  place  In  the  fle]d  of 
education.  In  1920,  for  instance,  there 
were  only  9,000  students  in  hi?h  schools; 
by  1939  the  number  had  doubled.  Prog- 
ress was  even  greater  at  the  grammar 
school  level  where  the  number  of  stu- 
dents rose  from  less  than  72,000  In  1920 
to  almost  300.000  In  1939.  During  this 
time  Lithuania  became  a  modem  nation. 

World  War  II  shattered  all  this  prog- 
ress as  Lithuania  became  Russia's  first 
victim  in  the  holocaust.  By  means  of 
threats  and  intimidations  Russia  ex- 
tracted a  so-called  15  year  mutual  as- 
sistance pact  from  Lithuania.  But  this 
was  merely  a  smoke'^creen  for  Soviet 
annexation.  On  June  15,  1940,  which  is 
a  day  of  infamy  in  recent  Lithuanian 
history,  Soviet  troops  occupied  the  land. 
With  the  exception  of  the  3  years  of 
German  occupation  during  the  war,  the 
Soviets  have  been  there  ever  since. 

Americans  may  well  be  proud  of  their 
relations  with  this  courageous  occupied 
country.  The  U.S.  Government  and  its 
citizens  made  important  contributions 
to  the  attainment  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence.    During  the  First  World  War 
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the  14  points  of  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  notably  the  principle  of  self- 
determination,  brought  Inspiration  to 
Lithuanians  In  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence and  facilitated  their  winning  of 
independence.  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent,  who  are  fine  Americans,  have 
continued  to  furnish  moral  and  material 
support  to  their  friends  and  relatives  at 
home.  And  I  would  emphasize  again 
that  the  United  States  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  recognize  the  Soviet  annexa- 
tion of  Lithuania. 

During  World  War  II  President  Roose- 
velt met  with  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
of  Oreat  Britain  and  issued  a  declara- 
tion of  policy  which  has  continued  to  be 
a  true  expression  of  the  principles  upon 
which  US.  policy  is  based.  In  the  At- 
lantic Charter  we  pledged  "to  see  sov- 
ereign rights  and  self-government  re- 
stored to  those  who  have  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  them."  May  we  soon  see  the 
day  when  those  words  are  realized  in 
Lithuania. 

Nationalism,  the  desire  for  freedom 
and  Independence,  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  forces  In  the  world  today  But 
we  sometimes  forget  that  nationalism  is 
not  restricted  to  the  colonial  areas  of  Af- 
rica and  the  Far  East.  The  people  of 
Lithuania  also  want  and  richly  deserve 
their  freedom.  In  fact,  their  passion  for 
self-determination  may  be  even  stronger 
than  that  of  the  colonial  peoples  because 
there  is  no  freedom  in  Lithuania  today, 
whereas  there  Is  in  most  African  colo- 
nies. gJovlet  Russia  poses  as  the  friend 
of  nationalism  and  the  enemy  of  imperi- 
alism. But  her  continued  subjugation  of 
Lithuania  is  a  living  refutation  of  these 
Soviet  claims  Let  Khrushchev  give  the 
Lithuanian  people  their  long -denied 
freedom  before  he  Eigain  sings  the  praises 
of  anti-imperialism.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member this  today  when  we  pause  to 
honor  the  birthday  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. Lithuania  must  again  be- 
come a  free  and  independent  nation 
dedicated  to  friendly  progress  and  co- 
operation with  the  citizens  of  the  free 
world.  And  we  pray  that  the  arrival  of 
that  day  may  not  be  prolonged.  Until 
then  let  us  help  to  nourish  the  defiant 
hope  of  liberty  that  bums  within  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Lithuania. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  join  once 
again  In  this  annual  observance  of  the 
44th  anr\lversary  of  the  restoration  of 
Lithuania's  Independence  as  a  sovereign 
nation.  This  independence  was  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1940.  and  since  that  sad  time,  the  people 
of  Lithuania  have  \xen  existing  under 
the  yoke  of  an  aggressive  foreign  power 
which  they  detest  and  abhor. 

In  1940.  the  Soviet  Union  repudiated 
its  treaty  obligations  with  this  small  and 
helpless  neighbor.  Invaded  the  country 
by  armed  might  and  forcibly  took  over 
the  government.  It  acted  similarly 
atiainst  Lithuania's  small  neighbors, 
Estonia  and  Latvia. 

Throughout  these  past  22  years,  these 
little  states  have  been  exploited  as  mere 
colonial  possessions  of  a  ruthless  Com- 
munist dictatorship,  which  Is  completely 
foreign  to  the  Ideals  and  aspirations  of 
these  defenseless  pe<^le8. 


We  observe  this  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's former  independence  in  order  once 
again  to  bring  to  the  world  America's 
sympathy  for  these  subjugated  peoples 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Let  us  ring 
out  the  message  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten them  and  we  shall  never  con- 
done the  deplorable  action  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  denying  these  peoples  the  right 
of  self-government,  Independence,  and 
freedom. 

As  in  other  Communist-ruled  nations 
in  Eastern  Europe,  Lithuania  and  its 
small  neighbors  are  ruled  by  the  force 
of  the  Russian  Army,  their  guns,  then- 
tanks  and  the  secret  police  They  art' 
the  victims  of  intolerable  oppression 
They  long  for  the  day  when  they  shall 
again  live  in  the  sunlight  of  liberty  and 
independence 

The  people  of  America  join  in  their 
determination  that  this  day  will  eventu- 
ally come. 

Mr  PILLION  Mr  Sp»:ak.T.  February 
16  marks  the  44th  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  independence  for  Lithu- 
ania On  February  16.  1918.  a  congre.s^s 
of  200  Lithuanian  delegates  elected  a 
20-member  council  which  proclaimed  an 
independent  Lithuanian  >tate  based  on 
democratic  principles 

Lithuanians  were  not  fortunate 
enough,  however,  to  be  permittfxl  Ui  en- 
joy the  blessing.s  of  freedom  for  any  sus- 
tained period  of  time  Almo.st  constantly 
since  their  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence, the  Lithuanian  people  have  suffered 
under  German  occupation  or  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Soviet  Communist  invaders 
Under  Communi.st  domination.  Lithu- 
ania has  turned  into  a  slave  state,  and 
suffered  the  loss  of  thou.sands  of  its  citi- 
zens through  execution  or  dt-portation  to 
Siberia 

US  policy  toward  the  freedom-loving 
peoples  of  Lithuania  has  never  changed 
The  United  States  recognized  the  inde- 
pendent Lithuanian  Govt-rnment  on  July 
27.  1922,  and  it  has  never  recognized  that 
nation's  incorporation  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  continues  to  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  representative.s 
of  the  former  independent  Government 
which  has  a  Legation  in  Washington 

The  words  of  the  late  US  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  marking  the 
commemoration  of  the  41st  anniversary 
of  the  declarations  of  independence  of 
the  Baltic  State.s.  clearly  reflf>ct  the  atti- 
tude of  this  country  today  with  regard  U.) 
the  method  by  which  these  countrie.s 
were  incorporated  into  thf  Soviet  Union 
The  statement  read 

The  United  Sta*e»  waa  quick  to  deno\inrf 
this  agk^ressi'jn  and  refused  to  recognize  the 
forced  incdrporatlun  of  the  Baltic  Slatea  Into 
the  USSR  Today,  over  18  years  later.  w*< 
wish  t<)  assure  the  [>e<)ple  of  Lltiu;.inirt  I^it- 
vla,  and  Estonia  orice  in' ire  that  'hf^y  Jire  lut 
forgotten  The  United  .staU^  still  :v8plre8.  In 
the  word.s  uf  the  A'lantlr  Char*<'r  'To  see 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  re- 
stored to  those  wh  )  have  l>een  f^rci'^'Iy  de- 
prived   of    them  ■' 

Mr.  DAGUE  Mr  Speaker  each  vear 
on  February  16  we  take  cogruzance  of 
the  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence and  today  we  are  reminded  that 
44  years  have  passed  since  the.se  brave 
people  originally  broke  the  shackles  thai 
held  them  in  bondage. 


Twenty -two  years  ago  the  Russian 
colossus  moved  In  upon  the  Baltic  States 
and  gave  a  demonstration  to  a  war- 
occupied  world  of  how  coldblooded  a 
totalitarian  power  can  be  when  hent  on 
world  domination.  The  brave  Lithu- 
anians, in  particular,  since  that  hour  of 
aKgression  have  given  all  Uberty-lovlns 
l^eople  everywhere  an  example  of  adjust- 
ments that  must  be  made  In  the  face 
of  naked  tyranny  and  there  Is  evidence, 
despite  the  proximity  of  the  U5.8.R  , 
that  the  spark  of  liberty  still  burns 
brightly  within  the  breasts  of  the.se 
couraueou.s  people. 

Amencan.s  sitting  in  the  comparative 
security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are 
too  prone  to  accept  the  Baltic  situation 
H.s  .something  that  does  not  concern 
them  Indeed,  the  fact  must  always  be 
taken  Into  account  that  when  liberty  is 
denied  any  race  of  people  anywhere  it 
can  quite  po.ssibly  threaten  our  own 
peace  and  .security.  Among  us  today 
are  many  brave  sons  and  daughters  of 
Lithuania  and  their  hearts  bleed  for 
ihrir  compatriots  who  are  held  In  thrall- 
dom  by  a  ruthless  conqueror.  In  this 
day  and  age  when  we  are  taking  a  forth- 
Mxht  stand  against  colonialism  let  us  not 
lose  a  single  opportunity  to  point  to 
Ru.ssia  as  the  greatest  colonial  power  in 
hi.story  And  on  this  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  let  us  pledge 
our  military,  economic,  and  moral  re- 
sources to  the  eventual  liberation  of  this 
great  people  so  that  they  can  once  more 
a.s.sume  their  rightful  place  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  free  nations. 

Mr  SEELY-BROWN  Mr.  Speaker. 
there  is  a  particular  appropriateness  in 
the  fact  that  the  session  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  began  today  with  a 
prayer  by  a  distinguished  visitor,  the 
Reverend  Dr  Va.skas,  iixstead  of  by  our 
own  Chaplain,  for  it  set  the  theme  for 
the  speaking  of  what  Is  on  the  minds  of 
many  of  us  today  as  we  take  notice  of 
the  44th  anniversary  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Independence  of  Lithuania,  which 
took  place  on  February  16,  1918. 

The  free  world  is  sad  because  Lithu- 
ania today  IS  not  independent.  But 
evt'n  while  the  Kremlin  pretends  to 
the  world  that  Lithuania  and  her  Baltic 
sLster  republic,  Elstonia.  are  full-fledged 
Socialist  states  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
whole  world  knows — and  to  Russia's 
di.sijrace-  that  these  and  other  state.s 
that  ought  to  be  free  and  Independent 
are  mere  colonies  of  the  Russian  colonial 
empire  the  largest  but  most  constricted 
colonial  empire  that  exists  in  the  modern 
world 

For  iis  long  as  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Congress,  I  have  participated  in 
ob."<ervances  such  as  this,  in  recognition 
of  the  anniver.sary  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence Much  time  has  passed,  and 
unle.s.s  one  has  the  opportunity  to  be  in - 
foimed  as  to  re.il  happenings  behind  the 
lion  Curtain,  we  might  feel  that  we  have 
been  contenting  ourselves  with  uttering 
ernptv  words  about  the  hopes  which  we 
h:ive  for  the  liberation  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  for  then  early  arraignment  as 
an  independent  nation  in  the  family  of 
free  nations 

There  are  stirrings  In  Lithuania,  dif- 
ficult though  it  may  be  for  the  people 
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even  to  maintain  their  language,  their 
religion,  their  culture,  and.  indeed,  in 
many  instances,  even  life  itself.  Here  in 
our  own  country  there  are  stirrings  too. 
that  at  the  strategic  time  can  hav?  an 
imfjortant  effect  upon  events  which  will 
mean  independence  again  for  Lithuania. 

If  It  Is  among  the  many  fine  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  ancestry  in  my  own  dis- 
trict and  in  the  districts  of  many  of  my 
colleagues,  that  these  stirrings  are  most 
in  evidence,  that  Is  only  to  be  expected. 

Through  them.  In  their  day-to-day 
relationships  with  their  neighbors  and 
fellow  citizens,  they  can  stimulate  the 
Interest  of  the  American  people  as  a 
w  hole.  Such  Interest,  as  has  been  proven 
a  number  of  times  In  our  history,  notable 
examples  of  which  are  Ireland  and 
Israel,  can  be  the  most  potent  instru- 
ment In  helping  friendly  but  subject 
peoples  to  gain  or  regain  their  Independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, February  16.  marks  the  44th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  In- 
dependence of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

I  wLsh  to  join  with  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues In  paying  tribute  to  the  people 
of  Lithuania  who  are  striving  to  regain 
their  freedom  and  national  Independ- 
ence. 

While  the  heavy  yoke  of  Communist 
tyranny  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Lithuanians  today,  their  spirit  has  not 
been  suppressed.  The  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple, and  Americans  of  Lithuanian  an- 
cestry, can  take  great  courage  in  the 
fact  that  the  free  mind  of  man  has  al- 
ways conquered  the  tyranny  of  an 
aggressor. 

History  rests  on  the  side  of  the  free 
world  and  of  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations  who  are  striving  for  freedom. 
But  history  Is  shaped  by  men.  Hence, 
we  must  again  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
goal  of  a  l>etter  world  where  all  peoples 
will  live  in  peace,  freedom  and  justice. 
And  we  must  continue  to  direct  our  ac- 
tions to  this  goal. 

I  am  confident  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  continue  in  their  efforts  to 
hasten  the  arrival  of  the  day  when  the 
people  of  Lithuania,  and  the  peoples  of 
the  other  captive  nations,  will  throw  off 
the  oppressive  yoke  of  communism  and 
once  again  resume  the  role  of  free  and 
Independent  nations. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  44th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
Declaration  of  Independence  provides 
freemen  with  two  vital  opportunities: 

Again,  it  gives  us  a  chance  to  express 
with  all  the  people  of  Lithuania— both 
those  enslaved  in  their  native  land  and 
those  who  fled  to  freedom — our  convic- 
tion that  the  force  of  righteousness  will 
give  Lithuania  a  new  declaration  of 
Independence. 

Second,  It  provides  us  with  a  telling 
chance  to  remind  the  world  again  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  history's  greatest 
and  harshest  enslaver  of  free  jieople. 

On  February  16,  44  years  ago,  the 
proud  and  free  nation  of  Lithusmla 
marked  Its  Independence  Day.  climaxing 
a  statehood  of  liberty  extending  back  to 
the  year  AD.  1200. 

In  1940,  however,  a  long  night  of  en- 
slaved darkness  fell  on  Lithuania  and 


her  Baltic  neighbors.  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia. The  Soviet  Union  tore  up  treaty 
commitments,  invaded  Lithuania  and 
Imposed  its  force  upon  her. 

Since  that  time,  Lithuanian  freedom 
and  Independence  have  been  suppressed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  nation  has 
been  subjected  to  ruthless  Soviet  colonial 
exploitation. 

But  Lithuania  has  not  been  forgotten. 
Her  spirit,  her  people,  and  her  history  of 
freedom  bum  brightly  today  in  the 
minds  of  her  children  and  her  friends 
everywhere.  The  world  will  not  forget 
and  some  day  Lithuania  will  again  be 
free. 

In  its  present  state.  Lithuania  has  for 
the  world  a  message  In  addition  to  that 
of  freedom — a  message  of  warning. 

In  an  age  when  new  nations  are 
emerging  by  the  dozens,  the  r>eople  of 
the  new  nations  should  remember  Lith- 
uania when  the  cynical  salesmen  of 
Soviet  slavery  apF>ear  on  the  scene.  Far 
too  many  of  these  new  nations  seemed 
swayed  by  the  spurious  Soviet  claim  of 
antlcoloniallsm  when  In  fact  It  Is  the 
most  vicious  colonial  power  of  all  his- 
tory. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  that  the 
case  of  Lithuania  and  Its  neighbors  have 
a  permanent  place  on  any  U.S.  agenda 
for  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  the  world's  greatest  free  republic, 
the  United  States  will  not  forget  its 
friends  in  Lithuania  and  the  smolder- 
ing fire  of  freedom  that  they  E)ersonify. 

Mr.  McINTTRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
February  16  will  be  the  44th  anniversary 
of  the  restoration  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
I>endence.  But  there  will  not  be  the  re- 
joicing that  such  an  occasion  usually 
brings.  Instead  the  day  will  be  observed 
by  solemn  ceremonies,  for  the  great  ex- 
pectations with  which  Lithuania  de- 
clared its  independence  were  dashed  In 
1940.  Soviet  Russia's  treachery  stamped 
out  the  liberty  of  Lithuania  and  her  Bal- 
tic neighbors,  scattering  their  peoples 
to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  Yet. 
in  the  face  of  great  suffering  and  cruel 
dlsapp)ointment,  the  Lithuanians  have 
continued  to  keep  their  hop>es  and  cour- 
age high.  Burning  with  Idealism,  those 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  iron  yoke 
of  Russian  oppression  are  constantly 
working  toward  regaining  freedom  for 
their  brothers  forced  to  live  as  captives 
in  their  Soviet  occupied  and  dominated 
homeland. 

The  free  world  joins  in  commemorat- 
ing the  birth  of  Lithuania's  century- 
old  dream  of  freedom  and  pledges  itself 
to  advocating  the  continued  censorship 
of  Russia's  colonization  of  the  Baltic 
countries — the  free  world  retains  the 
firm  belief  that  self-determination  and 
freedom  will  once  again  return  to  the 
Baltic  coast. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  my  many 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  noting  the  44th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  Each  year  we 
in  the  Congress  recognize  the  16th  of 
February  £is  a  day  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
proud  and  courageous  nation.  As  we 
know,  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  Lithuania 
was  a  powerful  state,  and  in  the  years 
following  the  First  World  War  she  was 
an  enlightened  and  progressive  republic. 


However,  in  the  1940's  she  was  destined 
to  fall  prey  to  the  totalitarians  of  left 
and  right  Soviet  Russia  and  Nazi  Ger- 
many. Since  then  she  has  come  upon 
days  of  sorrow.  Despite  all  the  horrors 
they  have  undergone,  the  sturdy  Lith- 
uanian people  have  not  lost  heart.  They 
are  determined  never  to  accept  Soviet 
domination  as  their  ultimate  destiny. 
They  have  not  been  broken  and  there 
remains  hope  within  their  hearts  of  a 
new  day  of  redemption. 

Let  this  day,  therefore,  be  a  constant 
reminder  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  the  evLs  of  communism;  let 
it  also  be  a  symbol  of  the  meaning  of 
courage.  To  the  courageous  people  of 
Lithuania  goes  our  fervent  hope  that 
true  freedom  and  Independence  will 
come. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  restora- 
tion of  independence  for  any  country  is  a 
heartwarming  and  thrilling  occasion  but 
this  44th  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
restoration  of  independence  of  Lithuania 
is  a  time  of  special  significance.  Diiring 
these  years  the  real  heart  of  Lithuania 
has  been  glorified  by  the  loyalty  of  its 
people  to  the  highest  standards  of  free- 
dom and  independence  and  their  de- 
termination to  exercise  their  will  in  the 
interests  of  peace  and  justice.  The  spirit 
of  such  a  people  can  never  be  cowed  or 
broken  no  matter  how  ruthless  or  how 
coldblooded  the  onslaughts  of  the  godless 
ideology  of  communism  may  become.  It 
is  altogether  fitting  and  most  app>ropriate 
that  we  here  in  America  who  cherish 
these  things  should  remember  and  draw 
Inspiration  from  the  example  of  the 
Lithuanian  people.  By  their  example 
they  give  us  courage  and  renew  our  de- 
termination to  guard  our  own  heritage  of 
liberty  handed  down  to  us  through  the 
years.  May  we  ever  remember  these 
wonderful  people  and  do  whatever  we 
can  to  bring  about  their  liberation  from 
the  yoke  of  slavery  and  once  again  bring 
peace  and  righteousness  among  their 
I>eople. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  44th  anniversary  of  the  restoration 
of  independence  of  Lithuania  is  a  happy 
and  yet  a  solemn  occasion.  It  is  happy 
for  us  to  contemplate  the  days  when 
Lithuania  was  a  free  nation,  when  its 
people  knew  independence.  It  is  solemn, 
for  we  must  then  bring  our  thoughts  to 
the  present  time  and  the  fact  that  an- 
other year  has  passed  since  we  marked 
this  anniversary  and  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania are  still  living  under  the  hobnailed 
boot  of  the  Soviet  army. 

Let  us  raise  the  torch  of  freedom  a 
little  higher  and  hope  that  its  flame  can 
be  seen  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Let  us  reassure  the  people  of  Lithuania 
that  our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with 
them  on  this  anniversary.  Let  us  work 
and  hope  for  the  day  when  a  new  in- 
dependence anniversary  for  Lithuania 
can  once  more  be  marked. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
February  16  marks  the  44th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  Lith- 
uania Is  a  small  nation  but  it  has  suf- 
fered greatly  at  the  hands  of  Soviet  im- 
perialism. Its  people  still  languish 
under  the  Soviet  imperial  power  today. 
They  deserve  our  recognition  and  our 
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support  for  continuing  to  maintain  their 
integrity  and  their  hope  for  the  future 
in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  might 
of  the  Red  army. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  record 
of  this  small  nation  of  brave  men  and 
women.  It  shows  conclusively  that  the 
Lithuanian  people  recognize  themselves 
to  be  a  nation  and  have  consistently 
fought  for  their  right  to  self-determina- 
tion. And  when  Lithuania  achieved  iU 
Independence  in  the  years  between  the 
two  World  Wars  It  quickly  proved  to  be 
a  modem  progressive  state.  The  con- 
tmued  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania. 
therefore.  Is  a  case  of  raw.  unvarnished 
colonialism  regardless  of  what  the  Com- 
munist propagandists  may  say. 

Prom  the  late  Middle  Ages  and  almost 
to  the  end  of  the  18th  century — from 
1385  to  1795 — Lithuania  was  \mlted  with 
Poland  and  formed  one  of  the  great 
states  of  central  and  eastern  Europe. 
But  in  1795  Poland  was  brutally  carved 
up  and  Lithuania  was  seized  by  Russia. 
Prom  then  until  1917  she  remained  a 
Russian  province  But  on  February  16. 
1918.  the  Lithuanian  leaders  proclaimed 
the  political  independence  of  their 
country  and  realized  the  Ideals  cherished 
by  all  Lithuanians  for  more  than  100 
yeara  In  1920  Russia  signed  a  peace 
treaty  with  Lithuania  recognizing  it  as 
an  independent  nation  and  pledging  it- 
self to  renounce  forever  all  its  former 
rights  of  sovereignty.  Let  us  observe 
the  words  of  this  treaty  for  they  validate 
Lithuania's  right  to  be  free  and  show 
the  full  depth  of  the  later  Soviet  treach- 
ery.   The  treaty  stated: 

In  conformity  with  the  right  declared  by 
the  Runlan  Soviet  Federated  SoclalUt  Re- 
pubUc  that  all  people  have  the  right  to  free 
wlf-d«termlnatlon.  including  the  right  of 
full  aeceMton  from  the  State  of  which  they 
were  a  part.  Biusla  recognizee  without  any 
reaerre  the  Boverelgnty  and  independence  of 
the  State  of  Lithuania  with  all  Juridical  cnn- 
aeq-aencee  resulting  from  such  recognition, 
and  voluntarily  and  forever  renounce*  all 
■overelgn  rights  poeaeeaed  by  Ruxala  over  the 
Lithuanian   people   and   territory. 

The  next  20  years  saw  a  period  of 
progress  and  of  achievement  in  Lithu- 
ania. PoUowing  the  World  War.  Lith- 
uania made  up  for  the  lost  time  brought 
about  by  the  foreign  Invaders  The 
government  took  the  Initiative  In  land 
reform  and  social  legislation.  Improve- 
ments In  transportation  and  education 
were  diligently  pursued.  The  advance- 
ments made  by  the  new  republic  would 
certainly  serve  as  proof  that  Lithuania 
was  capable  of  governing  its  own  affairs 
and  that  national  sovereignty  had  been 
long  overdue 

This  period  of  freedom  with  all  of  its 
precious  liberties  came  to  an  abrupt  end 
for  the  courageous  Lithuanians  After 
achieving  an  admirable  record  In  re- 
establishing their  free  nation  on  a  firm 
footing,  they  were  again  threatened  by 
Russia  The  treaty  of  1920  was  con- 
veniently forgotten  by  the  Communist 
dictator.  Stalin.  In  1939  the  Soviet  Umon 
violated  Lithuanian  sovereignty  by 
signing  a  secret  agreement  with  Nazi 
Germany  turning  over  to  the  Nazis  cer- 
tain territory  belonging  to  Lithuania 
Despite  these  ordeais  Lithuania  opened 
her  doors  and  offered  assistance  to  the 


Polish  refugees  who  came  pouring  across 
her  borders  after  the  fall  of  Poland. 
But  the  forced  mutual  assistance  pact 
doomed  the  Lithuanians  to  Soviet  domi- 
nation. This  pact  provided  that  military 
bases  for  Soviet  troops  were  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Lithuania.  Prom  that  time  to 
the  present  the  brave  people  of  Lithu- 
ania have  been  subjected  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union  we  are 
fa..ed  with  the  greatest  hypocrisy  of  the 
century.     It  poses  as  the  friend  of  op- 
pressed peoples  everywhere,  but  refuses 
to  give  freedom  to  Its  own  colonies  like 
Lithuania.     Make  no  mistake  about  it. 
Lithuania  is  Just  as  much  a  colony  of 
Soviet  Russia  as  Angola  is  a  colony  of 
Portugal.     Today  world   public  opinion 
Is  incensed  o\er  the  terror  and  mutual 
slaughter  m  Angola.    And,  Indeed,  opin- 
ion should  be  aroused  over  these  events, 
for  they  are  tragic.     But  where  are  the 
cries  against  Soviet  Imperialism  in  Uth- 
uanla  and  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe'    I 
do  not  hear  the  new  and  resurgent  na- 
tions of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
complainin?  about  this  Soviet  imperial- 
ism.   They  are  concerned  with  thrir  own 
problems  and  seem  to  care  little  about 
what  happens  in  Europe     But  I  say  to- 
day that  if  the  neutralist  nations  con- 
tinue to  disrecard  the  lessons  of  Eastern 
Europe  they  will  do  so  at  their  own  peril. 
Whenever  the  Soviet  Union  can  win  con- 
trol of  a  foreign  government  It  will  do  so. 
And  it  will  u.se  whatever  means  It  pos- 
ses.«;es  and  that  appear  to  be  effective  in 
the  particular  situation     Let  us  not  con- 
tinue to  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  mas- 
querade as  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed  and  the  pn?my  of  col  nialLsm 
Let  us  tell  the  world  over  and  over  and 
over   asrain    of    the    treacherous    Soviet 
hypocrisy 

Hear.  If  you  will,  what  Khru-shchev 
said  about  colonialism  to  a  group  of  In- 
dian newspapermen  in  1958      He  said 

CoIuolalUta  are  people  with  rather  low 
morala.  In  their  public  .statements  they  ap- 
peal very  often  to  G-^d  and  at  the  same  time 
they  keep  their  knives  In  hiding,  ready  to 
use  against  the  weak  In  order  to  seise  their 
riches — oU  or  other  aaeets  N  )w  the  wilo- 
nlallste  are  raving  particularly  against  the 
Soviet  Unl'iu.  and  trying  to  discredit  It  In 
the  eyea  of  the  peoples  Why'  Because 
they  see  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  won 
great  respect  among  the  people*,  since  Its 
policy  Is  based  on  high  moral  prlnclplee. 

But  I  ask.  What  are  these  high  and 
moral  principles  that  underlie  Soviet 
policy?  The  Soviet  record  in  Lithuania 
makes  it  plaui  that  they  are  neither  high 
nor  moral,  but  low  and  unmoral.  They 
are  the  old  principles  of  grab  and  plun- 
der, only  now  they  are  dressed  up  with 
the  fiction  of  '•peoples  democracies." 
Let  us  not  permit  the  world  to  forget  this 
truth. 

Today  we  pause  to  honor  the  brave 
people  of  Lithuania  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  they  have  once  agaui 
become  Independent.  But  this  celebra- 
tion has  an  even  broader  significance 
because  It  is  one  more  In.stance  when  we 
can  remind  the  world  of  what  Soviet 
"anticolonlallsm"  really  means  Lith- 
uania Is  the  living  proof  that  Soviet 
"anticolonlallsm"  Is  really  a  ma.sk   for 


the  moat  vicidis  brand  of  cokmial  Im- 
perialism of  the  20th  century. 

Mr  DUL6KI.  ^ir.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  be  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  44th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day  which  was  celebrated  on 
January  21.  1962.  in  the  common  council 
chambers,  city  hall,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  address  which  I  delivered  on 
this  occasion: 

UKaAiNiAN  National  iNDCrKMOSNcs 
Today  marlcs  the  44th  anniversary  of  mod- 
ern day  Ukrainian  national  Independence. 
After  several  centuries  of  occupation  by  the 
Rukslaoj.  the  Ukrainian  people  seised  the 
o,)pt)rtunlty  made  possible  by  World  War  1  to 
declare  their  national  Independence.  By  thli 
act.  the  people  of  Ukraine  expreaeed  their 
determination  to  be  then  and  forever  free  of 
the  imperial  chains  of  Moscow.  Thla  waa  aa 
act.  a  poUtlcal  act.  which  served  notlee  oa 
the  {j«^>ple6  of  the  world  that  Ukratoe  was 
Uia-^oivlng  the  Uinds  which  connected  tbem 
*ith  the  empire  of  the  caara.  More  than 
tiiat.  It  w:ia  an  affirmation  of  the  long  beld 
a  pi  rations  of  the  people  for  national  Inde- 
pendence, national  Identity  and  a  rtgtatrul 
place  In  the  world  community  otf  auvMelgB 
nations. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  pay  Ulbute 
to  tii(j«e  patrloU  who  led  the  fight  for  that 
InlfiH^ndcnce.  those  who  made  the  supreme 
s:irrinre  In  this  cause  during  the  long  twi- 
light before  1917.  thoce  who  ird  the  way  dur- 
ing the  struggle  of  1817-18.  and  thoM  who 
contlniie  to  carry  on  the  fight  In  Ukraine  to- 
day This  Is  an  unbroken  chain  of  aacrlflce. 
uf  dedication  and  of  courage,  which  the  new 
loaders  of  the  Ru.';*!an  empire  have  come  to 
know  and  fear  A  people  with  this  deter- 
mination and  national  purpoee  canrwt  long 
be  denied  their  aAolratlons  f-ir  freedom. 

Ukraine  la  no  mnet  a  legal  and  voluntary 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  than  It  was  a  legal 
and  vohintary  part  of  the  emilre  of  the 
raars  Those  who  cl.ilm  that  Ukraine  la  a 
traditional  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  demon- 
strate their  profound  Ignorance  of  the  facts 
of  history  And  Ihoee  who  claim  that  It  te 
undesirable  for  the  U  8  Oovemment  to  ad- 
vocate the  peaceful  dlamemberment  of  the 
Soviet  Union  by  advocating  national  Inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine,  are  taking  ua  down  the 
road  to  national  disaster.  Since  th*  begin- 
ning of  our  N  itlon  we  h  ive  defended  t>".e 
right  or  a'l  people  tT  be  felf- govern Ing  We 
have  expressed  this  policy  by  our  rapport  far 
the  principle  of  eelf-determliiatlon.  In  doing 
so  we  have  acted  in  concert  with  our  own 
Deri-iratlon  of  Independence  and  In  keeping 
with  our  rich  heritage  aa  a  aelf -governing 
people  Every  time  we  iiave  taken  the  bold 
Initiative  to  support  this  universal  principle 
we  have  been  acclaimed  by  the  common  man 
the  world  over  When  we  have  faltered  In 
supp>ort  of  this  principle,  which  thank  Ood 
has  been  a  rare  exception,  we  have  earned  the 
distrust  of  the  oppreeeed  and  brought  crlels 
and  calamity  down  upon  our  backa.  Here 
the  record  of  our  national  behavior  la  clear 
fur  all  to  see.  who  want  to  see  the  truth  In 
Its  stark  reality. 

President  Kennedy  has  aald  that  we  are 
living  in  the  revolutionary  age.  that  we  are 
Ve  legitimate  children  <'f  the  greatoBt  po- 
litical revolution  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
He  has  nuide  It  clear  that  we  do  not  fear 
revolution  by  those  who  are  oppressed  and 
e.xplolted  Just  as  he  has  made  It  clear  that 
(  ur  hiAir  goal  as  a  t-af.on  l.s  "a  pe 'refill 
world  community  of  free  and  Independent 
states  ■■  This  was  the  keynote  theme  of 
Pr«ildent  Kennedy*  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage given  before  Congreae  on  January  10  of 
this  year.  I  will  support  the  Prealdact  to  the 
llm'.t  of  my  abllltlea  In  the  winning  of  that 
I'bjeoiive  In  doing  so.  I  am  confident  that 
I  serve  the  hlgheet  Intererta  of  our  Watlon 
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as  well  as  the  hopes  of  the  people  in  all  the 
captive  nations  behind  the  Russian  Iron 
Curtain. 

This  Is  a  moet  suitable  occasion  for  me  to 
pay  a  well-deserved  compliment  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Citizens  Committee  To  Observe 
Captive  Nations  Week.  This  committee,  es- 
t^ibllshed  to  support  Public  Law  86-90.  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution,  has  at- 
tracted national  attention  during  the  past  2 
years.  The  work  of  this  committee  as  a  trail 
blazer  In  educating  the  public  to  the  cause 
of  the  captive  nations  and  the  vital  role  they 
are  playing  In  thwarting  the  Kremlin's  plana 
for  world  conquest  has  won  the  acclaim  of 
the  national  committee  and  similar  commit- 
tees established  throughout  the  United 
States.  Others  are  following  the  fine  exam- 
ple you  have  set.  Buffalo  U  an  acknowledged 
leader  In  this  fight  for  peace  with  freedom 
and  Justice  for  all  nations  and  people.  You 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  this  show  of 
leadership. 

But  mvich  remains  to  be  done.  The  tidal 
wave  of  self-determination  la  sweeping  the 
world.  As  President  Kennedy  pointed  out 
In  hla  address  before  the  United  Nations. 
"the  crest  of  this  wave  Is  yet  to  hit  the 
Communist  empire  You  and  I  know  that  no 
amount  of  propaganda,  or  no  Iron  Curtain, 
no  matter  how  high  or  how  deep  It  may  be, 
can  contain  the  human  power  of  that  tidal 
wave.  The  empire  of  the  commlaaara  will 
fall  before  thla  tidal  wave.  Jiist  as  the  old 
empires  In  Asia  and  Africa  have  been  dis- 
solved by  its  political  power.  You  and  I  can 
hasten  that  happy  day  by  standing  firmly  by 
our  American  traditions  and  Ideals  and  sup- 
porting all  who  aspire  to  freedom  and  na- 
tional Independence.  Thla  is  what  the  peo- 
ple In  the  captive  nations  expect  of  us.  This 
Is  the  formula  for  peace  In  our  times." 

The  day  is  not  far  off  when  Ukraine  will 
regain  Its  national  Independence.  That 
happy  day  will  see  all  the  captive  nations 
returned  to  their  rightful  place  In  the  family 
of  nations.  Let  us  move  forward  to  that  ob- 
jective In  the  strong  conviction  that  human 
freedom  Is  the  wave  of  the  future,  believing 
as  we  do  that  the  death  knell  of  tyranny  and 
despotism  has  sounded. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16  we  commemorate  the  44th  an- 
niversary of  Lithuania's  declaration  of 
independence.  Yet  as  we  mark  this  day, 
the  3  million  Lithusuiian  people  who 
fought  to  obtain  freedom  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I  are  perhaps  further  from 
that  goal  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  that  nation. 

As  daily  we  work  to  halt  the  onslaught 
of  the  Communist  menace  in  countries 
in  this  hemisphere,  we  scarcely  have 
time  to  reflect  on  those  captive  nations 
in  Europe  where  there  is  no  longer  an 
obvious  struggle  going  on  between  the 
Red  masters  and  their  targets  for 
tyrarmy. 

Yet  this  struggle  still  does  proceed  as 
millions  of  freedom-loving  people  in  the 
world  are  forced  to  live  imder  the  yoke 
of  totalitarianism.  Since  that  fateful 
day  in  June  of  1940.  when  the  Commu- 
nist Russian  hordes  invaded  Lithuania 
and  forcibly  incorporated  it  in  the 
USSR.,  the  spirit  of  these  people  has 
never  been  broken. 

During  the  Second  World  War  the 
Lithuanian  people  formed  an  active  un- 
dergroimd  force  to  resist  the  Communist 
occupation.  As  late  as  1949  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party, 
speaking  before  the  party  congress,  re- 
vealed that  although  12,000  resistance 
fighters  had  been  killed,  the  struggle  was 


still  continuing.  We  are  told  that  as 
many  as  100.000  patriots  were  massacred 
before  active  resistance  was  finally  sup- 
pressed. Although  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple have  not  known  freedom  now  for  22 
years,  their  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
Red  tyranny  remains  to  this  day. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
Lithuanian  independence,  we  join  with 
the  friends  of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
captive  nations  of  Europ>e  to  look  for- 
ward to  that  day  when  the  founding  of 
a  new  Lithuanian  democracy  will  take 
place,  a  democracy  which  will  rise  above 
and  persevere  beyond  the  tyrarmical 
forces  which  now  enslave  it. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row is  a  day  of  solemn  commemoration 
and  tribute.  It  is  the  44th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence 
from  Russia  by  the  founders  of  the  Lith- 
uanian Republic.  We  celebrate  it  now 
with  pride  in  remembrance  of  this  event 
and  with  sadness  at  the  realization  of  the 
present  plight  of  this  great  and  tragic 
country. 

Although  freedom  and  independence 
have  been  denied  to  them,  the  Lithu- 
anian people  have  won  the  admiration 
of  the  freedom -loving  nations  of  the 
world  who  include  them  among  the  most 
brave  and  stalwsirt  fighters  for  justice. 

Recently  it  was  my  privilege  to  join 
with  several  hundred  Americans  of  Lith- 
uanian descent  at  a  rally  in  Water  bury, 
Conn.,  in  observance  of  this  anniversary 
of  the  Lithuanian  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

It  was  a  colorful  ceremony,  rife  with 
the  undying  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people,  and  stimulated  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  folk  songs  and  dances  by  boys 
and  girls  of  Lithuanian  lineage. 

I  was  moved,  in  witnessing  this  pro- 
gram, to  give  assurance  to  this  gather- 
ing that  the  VS.  Government  and  we  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  the  day  when  all  the 
Baltic  nations  would  once  again  be  free. 

I  saw  neither  desperation  nor  resig- 
nation in  the  words  of  Anlcetas  Slmutis, 
vice  consul  at  the  Lithuanian  General 
Consulate  in  New  York,  who  told  his 
Waterbury  audience  that  while  commu- 
nism is  being  imposed  on  the  people  of 
the  Lithuanian  nation,  there  is  a  long- 
ing for  freedom  in  their  hearts.  He  also 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Baltic 
nations  "are  lucky  in  having  the  strong- 
est and  most  dependable  ally  in  the 
world,  the  United  States." 

As  we  observe  this  solemn  anniversary 
of  Lithuania's  independence,  we  fan  the 
still-burning  flame  of  freedom  with 
words  of  encouragement  and  hope.  We 
make  no  reckless  promises.  We  do  offer 
sympathy  and  encouragement  to  a  na- 
tion of  people  with  whom  we  join  In 
prayer  for  a  new  era  of  freedom.  Above 
all,  we  must  determine  to  keep  their 
plight  and  fate  before  the  people  of  the 
world. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  for 
the  people  of  Lithuania  and  their  cou- 
rageous and  continuing  struggle.  I  know 
the  people  of  this  race  in  my  district  as 
warm,  personal  friends  and  associates. 
They  are  sturdy  people,  self-reliant  and 
dependable.  They  are  factory  workers 
and  business  and  professional   people; 


musicians  and  politicians;  merchants 
and  men  and  women  of  letters.  I  am 
proud  of  my  association  with  them. 

On  this  44th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
lndep)endence.  we  review  the  heights  that 
have  been  attained  through  freedom  and 
democracy,  and  the  depths  that  have 
been  plumbed  as  the  result  of  oppres- 
sion. The  temporary  enslavement  of 
this  proud  race  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
is  the  immediate  concern  of  peoples  of 
courage  and  determination  in  the  free 
world.  Our  thoughts  must  be  solemn  sis 
we  contemplate  the  present  plight  of  this 
once  free  nation. 

I  trust  that  the  current  efforts  of  the 
European  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  under  the 
leadership  of  our  colleague,  Mrs.  Kelly, 
will  help  markedly  to  dramatize  the  scope 
and  acuteness  of  the  plight  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  This  committee  is  pres- 
ently holding  hearings  to  review  the 
status  of  each  of  these  tragic  countries 
with  the  view  to  reexamining  congres- 
sional attitudes  toward  this  sad  and  diffi- 
cult problem. 

Our  prayers  and  hopes  on  this  anni- 
versary date  of  independence  are  for  the 
termination  of  the  brutal  slavery  of  the 
talented  and  courageous  Lithuanian 
people. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  marks  the  44th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian independence.  It  is  not  a  day  of 
joyous  celebration,  for  the  independence 
which  was  proclaimed  for  Lithuania  on 
February  16.  1918.  has  been  denied  by 
the  Soviet  Union  since  1940.  Instead. 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  is  one  of 
solemn  commemoration  of  that  nation's 
achievement  of  independence,  a  day  of 
rededication  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
everywhere. 

Lithuania's  achievement  of  independ- 
ence in  1918  followed  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  domination  by  czarist  Russia,  a 
domination  which  began  in  1795.  Prior 
to  this  the  history  of  the  Baltic  state 
is  a  long  and  proud  one,  dating  back  to 
the  11th  century.  During  the  Middle 
Ages.  Lithuania  was  a  powerful  state 
which  helped  protect  Europe  against  in- 
vasions from  the  east. 

It  is  their  long  history  as  a  nation, 
together  with  their  distinctive  language 
and  culture,  which  provides  assurance 
that  their  love  of  independence  can  never 
be  eradicated.  Just  as  the  Lithuanian 
people  in  the  past  steadfastly  rejected 
all  the  attempts  of  the  czars  to  super- 
impose the  Russian  language  and  cul- 
ture upon  them,  we  can  be  confident  that 
the  Lithuanian  people  of  today  continue 
to  long  for  free  institutions  to  replace 
the  totalitarianism  which  has  been  im- 
p>osed  upon  them  from  Moscow. 

On  this  44th  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence day,  let  us  reassure  the 
Lithuanian  people  that  they  have  not 
been  forgotten  and  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  working  toward  the 
goal  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lithuanians,  who  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
in  early  modern  times  had  their  glorious 
days,  lost  their  status  as  a  free  nation 
toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  For 
more  than  100  years  they  struggled  to 
regain  it.   Finally,  in  1918  they  succeeded 
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In  attaining  their  goal,  proclaimed  ihelr 
Independence,  and  established  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  Under  this 
government  of  their  own  choice  they 
lived  for  more  than  20  years,  engaged  in 
the  tasit  of  reshaping  a  better  life  for 
themselves  in  their  historic  homeland. 
Before  this  self-imposed  task  was  com- 
pleted, however,  the  clouds  of  war  de- 
scended over  their  country.  The  aggres- 
sors struck  and  in  1940  Lithuania  as  an 
independent  state  ceased  to  exist  when 
the  troops  of  Stalinist  Russia  invaded  the 
country. 

Since  1940  the  Lithuanians  have  ex- 
perienced the  cruel  tyranny  of  botli  Nazi 
and  Communist  domination  The  '  nd 
of  the  war  brought  no  relief  In  fact, 
since  1945  under  the  Communist  Rus- 
sians their  suffering  has  been  aggra- 
vated. Since  then  Lithuania  has  become 
a  vast  concentration  camp  for  its  lib- 
erty-loving Inhabitants.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Lltuanians  have  been  deported 
to  distant  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
their  homes  have  been  given  to  new  set- 
tlers from  Asiatic  Russia.  During  all 
these  years  the  country  has  been  prac- 
tically sealed  off  from  the  free  world, 
and  of  course  no  Lithuanian  is  allowed 
to  leave  the  country. 

In  celebrating  the  44th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence  we  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  spirit  of  freedom  which 
unites  the  Lithuanian  people  with  all 
peoples  of  the  world.  We  know  that  the 
Lithuanians  will  continue  to  resist  the 
despotism  thrust  upon  them  Their 
courage,  their  perseverance,  and  their 
loyalty  to  the  historic  tradition  of  their 
nation  will  defeat  the  guns  and  tanks  of 
their  oppressors.  On  the  anniversary 
of  their  independence  day  our  prayers 
are  with  them. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker  in  ob- 
serving and  commemorating  the  44th 
Anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  Lith- 
uania's independence,  we  are  doing  so 
under  the  most  unusual  circtmis tan ces. 
The  perpetrators  of  Soviet  coloniali.sm 
and  of  Communist  dictatorship  are  mak- 
ing extreme  efforts  to  exploit  the  Lith- 
uanian nation  and  its  resources  while, 
at  the  same  time,  hypocritically  offering 
their  so-called  friendship  and  brotherli- 
ness. 

Knowing  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
destroy  by  force  the  Lithuanian  yearn- 
ing for  freedom,  and  that  they  will  not 
gain  the  trust  and  friendship  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  by  compulsion,  the 
Soviets  announced  a  Utopian  proKram 
of  progress  and  well-bein?.  purportedly 
designed  to  surpass  even  the  most  ad- 
vanced countries  of  the  world. 

Yet  the  actual  situation  in  Lithuania 
has  not  improved.  On  the  contrary, 
freedom  of  conscience  has  been  further 
re.stricted  and  the  Lithuanian  peopl-  re- 
main bereft  of  their  basic  rigiits  and  are 
exposed  to  misery  as  well  as  to  a  con- 
stant threat  of  being  deprived  of  their 
right  to  remain  in  their  homeland 

While  the  jseople  Ln  IJthuania  cannot 
observe  their  independence  day.  Lith- 
uamans  in  the  United  States  and  we  in 
the  free  world  can  and  do  commemorate 
and  speak  for  these  subjugated  people. 

Mr  CURllS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  February  16,  1962.  marks  the 
observance  of   the  44th  anniver.sary   of 


Lithuania's  declaration  of  independence, 
an  independence  only  briefly  enjoyed 
over  a  span  of  sooae  20  years. 

Lithuania  as  a  cotintry  is  now  held  in 
&>viet  bondage,  but  the  people  them- 
selves will  never  be  truly  held  m  txjndage. 
A  free  spirit  is  never  dauriied.  merely 
dimmed  by  n'.x"es.^ity  until  the  moment 
returns  when  it  may  bum  bru;htly  and 
freely  aga.n. 

S'jviet  tyranny  and  oppression  hold 
forth  at  til  present  lime  in  Lithuania 
and  m  oher  captive  nations  The  free 
world  refu-ses  to  accept  this  situation  as 
permanent 

Thi.s  44.;)  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence  is  a  reminder  of  the  hopes 
of  the  free  world  that  the  m.Uior.s  of 
Lithuanian  people  may  once  more  enjoy 
Uie  fullest  measure  of  freedom 

Mr  SCRANTON  Mr  Speaker,  once 
again  this  year,  as  I  did  last  year.  I  am 
privileged  to  join  my  colleagues  m  .salut- 
ing Lithuanian  Independence  Day 

On  the  16th  of  February.  1918.  the 
people  of  Lithuania  declared  themselves 
forever  free  from  foreign  rule  In  t.'.i.s 
freedom— the  first  they  hati  known  m 
more  than  a  century  -  Lithuania  flour- 
ished in  every  rf*spect  Agriculture,  the 
primary  occupa'.ion  of  Lithuanians  then 
and  now.  developed  at  its  most  rapid 
rate  Industry  incrf'a.sed  100  percent 
Orarimar  and  secondary  schools  muiJi- 
roomed  e\er:. where  Jast  labor  laws 
were  enacted  Literature  and  music 
blossomed  out  in  forms  and  expre.s.si  ns 
more  beautiful  and  more  numerous  than 
ever  before. 

But  this  pro^^penty,  this  Golden  Ape 
of  Lithuarua  was  shortliv.-d  Despite 
the  Lithuanians'  stanch  resistance. 
they  W'>re  conquered  and  occupied  first 
by  the  Russians,  th«n  by  the  Na/i  Ger- 
mans, and  ever  since  World  War  II  by 
the  Russians  again 

Under  the  Soviet  Russians,  the  Lith- 
uanians have  suffered  unU^ld  hardships 
In  the  prewar  ptriod  of  Soviet  domi- 
nation, the  Russians  shipped  Lithuanian 
intellectuals  by  the  hundretls  from  their 
beloved  homeland  to  the  bleak  Siberian 
wa.stes,  and  executed  otl.er  Lithuanian 
patriots  by  the  thousands  Since  the 
end  of  the  N.vzi  regmie.  the  Sovat.s  liave 
refined  tlieir  methods  of  oppre.ssum  but 
the  deKree  of  oppression  has  not  dutiui- 
ished  111  the  slK'htest  Now,  uistead  of 
Russian  overlords,  Lithuanian  puppets 
perform  the  acts  t^overning  Lithuania  - 
but  t^.■•  Kremlin  still  pulls  the  strmgs 

During  the  mast  unbearable  periods 
of  jppre.s.si.)n,  waves  of  Lithuanians  ha\e 
fled  their  fatherl.md  and  migrated  to 
the  free  nations  of  the  Western  world 
They  and  their  descendants  have  be- 
come re.sponsible.  productive  citi/.en.s  in 
the  co'intries  which  thev  now  call  home 
I  ui'l  ;x>rsonally  vouch  for  the  indu.stry 
and  intetTitv  of  the  many  w'Kid»Tful 
Lithu^nian-.'Kme:  leans  in  mv  home  dis- 
trict, the  10th  District  of  Pennsvlvania 
On  February  16.  all  over  the  world. 
;)eople  who  are  ru;htfully  proud  of  th.eir 
Lithuanian  ance.stry  will  be  commemo- 
rating this,  the  44th  Anniversary  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day.  Those  In  the 
free  world  can  and  will  extoll  the  merits 
of  this  milestone  so  that  all  may  know 
and  hcjnor  its  significance  Tho.se  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  must  celebrate  Ln 


silence.    Let  lis  speak  out  for  those  who 

cannot  speak  Let  ua  Join  Lithuanians 
everywhere  in  the  fervent  hoj)e  that 
Lithuania  may  soon  wrest  Itself  loooc 
from  the  Soviet  Union  s  crushing,  crip- 
pling gras(),  so  U^at  it  may  flourish  a.s 
an  independent  nation  once  again. 

Mr  KEOOH.  Mr  Speaker,  on  the  4th 
of  July.  Americans  at  home  and  abroad 
manifest  their  appreciation  of  their 
cherished  independence  and  freedom. 
Our  celebration  is  without  reservation 
and  without  hindrance. 

Tomorrow  us  the  44th  amiiversary  of 
the  restoration  of  independence  for  the 
brave  people  of  Lithuania  TVagtcally, 
there  will  be  no  public  celebration  by 
these  people  in  their  homeland.  The 
restraint  Imposed  upon  them  by  a  for- 
c  ^n  ;K)wer  will  prevent  them  from  giv- 
ing voice  to  sentiments  such  as  we  here 
in  .'\merica  do  each  year.  Moreover,  Uie 
independence  that  was  restored  to  them 
44  years  ago  has  au'sin  been  taken  from 
lh«m 

Tills  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
aspiration.s  and  hopes  for  independence 
are  dead  in  the  Lithuanian  people.  Those 
uf  till  m  who  are  m  the  United  States 
and  oltier  parts  of  Uie  free  workl  are 
comrnemorauiig  thLs  day  and  expressing 
the  dreams  of  their  countrymen  at  home. 
During  their  earlier  .subjugation  by 
Russia  they  continued  to  foster  their 
hopes  and  rcfu.sed  to  accept  foreign 
ideolot;ies  and  customs.  Now  under  the 
So'.  ie*'s  dominance  tliey  still  continue 
to  I>Mji(.  forward  to  tiie  day  when  Uiey  will 
again  t)e  free,  and  in  their  hearts  they 
are  commemorating  this  anniversary  of 
the  earlier  restoration  of  their  freedom. 
The  U  S  Oovemment  has  not  recog- 
nl.'od  the  .subjugation  of  Lithuania — or 
of  Latvia  or  Estonia — and  many  Ameri- 
cans are  today  remembering  the  plight 
of  the.se  people  We  all  hope  that  one 
day  In  the  not  too  distant  future  they 
may  be  able  to  indulge  in  Independence 
day  celebrations  Just  as  we  do  here. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  Si)eaker.  for  sev- 
eral centuries  unhappy  Lithuanians  had 
lived  under  alien  regimes  Late  In  the 
18th  century  their  country  had  become 
l>art  of  czari.st  Ru.vsia.  and  for  more  than 
a  ct-nlury  they  had  suffered  under  the 
oppressive  crarlst  rule  They  had  tried 
to  free  themselves  many  times,  but  all 
their  attempts  were  un "successful.  In 
1918,  when  the  crarist  reKlme  was  no 
more,  the  Lithuanian.s  felt  free  and  pro- 
claimed their  Independence  on  February 
\*^  of  that  year 

Tl.f'nceforth  for  nvirc  than  two  dec- 
ade's until  the  outbreak  nf  the  last  war. 
Lithuanians  enjoyed  freedom  In  their 
hist.iric  homeland  and  they  made  their 
war-ravaged  cuntry  a  happy  haven  for 
themselves  The  war  and  subsequent 
events,  however,  not  only  robbed  them 
of  their  freedom  but  placed  them  under 
the  ruthle,ss  Communist  Russian  regime. 
Since  l'J40  these  liberty-loving  Lithua- 
nians have  lost  their  country,  their  free- 
dom and  nearly  all  their  worldly  pos- 
.sessions,  but  they  still  cling  to  the  hope 
of  regaining  their  freedom  On  this  44th 
anniversary  of  their  Independence  Day 
let  us  hope  that  they  attain  their  goal 
and  live  In  peace  In  their  historic  home- 
land. 


Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
icans of  Lithuanian  deecent  and  their 
kinsmen  in  other  free  countries  will  ob- 
serve the  44th  anniversary  of  the  resto- 
ratioM  of  IJthuanlan  Independence  on 
Febn  ary  16.  Unfortunately,  their  an- 
cestri.l  horieland  has  fallen  under  the 
yoke  of  ty.  annicul  communism  and  is 
today  one  of  the  captive  nations  of 
Eastt  .n  Eu  ope 

Th  •  people  of  Lithuania  have  not  re- 
luiqu  shed  I  heir  desire  for  freedom  and 
indei.  ^nden  -e,  and  I  am  sure  they  never 
will.  Their  quest  for  freedom,  however, 
must  t>e  kept  alive  and  vibrant  for  their 
ow  n  !  ake  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
free  world.  They  must  not  think  of 
themselves  as  a  forgotten  people  in  this 
very  oark  moment  of  their  history,  for  if 
they  lose  courage  then  they  are  really 
doomed  to  extinction.  This  is  what  the 
ruthless  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  would  iike 
to  happen,  so  that  they  can  forever  wipe 
out  the  small  peoples. 

It  U  extremely  important  that  we  In 
this  country  and  freedom-loving  people 
of  other  free  countries  should  continue 
to  focus  the  spotlight  of  world  attention 
on  the  subjugated  and  oppressed  status 
of  the  captive  nations  of  Europe  strug- 
plinK  under  the  yoke  of  Communist  im- 
perialism. We  must  do  so  in  order  to 
gain  the  offensive  in  the  cold  war.  We 
must  do  everything  possible  to  put  com- 
munism on  the  defensive  and  to  subject 
Russia  to  worldwide  criticism  and  de- 
rision 

On  this  day  of  Lithuania's  anniversary 
of  independence  we  pledge  our  continued 
support  and  we  join  with  our  fellow 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  extraction  in 
prayer  for  the  early  liberation  of  their 
ancestral  homeland  and  their  kinsmen 
who  live  there 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  44 
years  ago  tomorrow,  the  Lithuanian  Na- 
tional Council,  on  Febniary  16,  1918, 
adopted  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
providing  for  the  "reef  tablishment  of 
Lithuania  on  a  democratic  basis."  To- 
day, we  commemorate  the  44th  anni- 
versary of  that  memorcble  day  in  the 
history  of  Lithuania— li  history  that 
records  the  story  of  a  suffering,  yet 
courageous  people,  po&'.essing  an  un- 
quenchable will  to  freedom  and  liberty. 

This  land  had  been  under  the  domi- 
nation of  its  more  powerful  neighbor, 
Russia,  for  more  than  120  years,  but 
the  determination  of  its  people  to  stand 
as  fi-ee  men  never  wavered.  The  end  of 
World  War  11  gave  the  Lithuanians  an 
opportunity,  once  again,  to  establish 
their  own  government.  iVs  a  free  people, 
they  drove  the  Bolshevil:  Invaders  from 
their  lands,  and  in  July  1920  signed  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  th?  Soviet  Union, 
under  which  the  Russians  renounced  all 
sovereign  rights  over  :hie  Lithuanian 
people  and  their  territory. 

During  the  short  period  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  Lithuania  became  a  full 
member  of  the  internatit)nal  community 
of  nations  and  won  worldwide  respect 
for  its  efforts  to  promote  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  welfare  of  its 
people. 

It  was  not  long.  how4;ver.  before  the 
Soviet  Union  rejected  its  treaty  obliga- 
tions, and  despite  its  majiy  declarations 
of  respect  for  the  independence  of  this 


small  nation,  demanded  in  1940  that  a 
government  friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union 
be  installed  and  that  the  Red  Army  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  territory  of 
Lithuania.  In  this  imperialistic  man- 
ner, Lithuania  was  made  a  constituent 
republic  of  the  US.S.R. 

Although  the  yoke  of  communism 
hangs  heavy  in  that  land,  neither  the 
tyranny  of  oppressors  nor  time  can  erase 
from  the  memory  of  these  people  their 
glorious  tradition  of  freedom  and  cour- 
age. We  know  that  they  cannot  openly 
commemorate  this  cherished  occasion, 
but  we  are  sure  that  their  faith  in  the 
deliverance  of  their  nation  and  the  res- 
toration of  their  rights  as  human  beings 
remains  strong. 

And  so  today,  we  rise  In  the  Congress 
of  this  great  and  free  nation  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Lithuania  and  to  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  Its  people — a  people  who  have 
so  exemplified  and  fought  for  their  free- 
dom that  they  will  never  permanently 
accept  the  deprivation  of  their  rights 
and  of  their  human  dignity.  We  reded- 
icate ourselves  today  to  the  cause  of 
justice  and  freedom  for  all  men  and  re- 
Iterate  our  firm  resolve  to  stand  fast 
with  all  those  who  refuse  to  abandon 
that  cause. 

It  Is  fitting  also  on  this  occasion  to 
pay  tribute  to  all  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  who  have  made  so  vital 
a  contribution  to  the  strength  and  spirit 
of  this  country.  I  join  with  them  in 
their  prayers  for  the  return  of  their 
homeland  to  the  family  of  free  nations. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lithu- 
ania's 44th  anniversary  of  independence 
Is  an  Inspiring  occasion.  It  marks  the 
survival  of  an  Ideal.  It  marks  the  sur- 
vival of  a  people  by  \'irtue  of  sheer  ideal- 
Ism  and  willpower,  down  through  the 
ages.  It  marks  the  survival  of  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  despite  oppression,  ex- 
treme suffering,  and  repeated  efforts  at 
political  extirpation.  It  marks  the  sur- 
vival of  hope. 

The  faith  of  the  Lithuanian  people  in 
the  eventual  restoration  of  their  country 
to  its  independent  status  is  itself  in- 
spiring. Nor  is  this  belief  In  some  future 
revivification  of  Lithuania  as  an  au- 
tonomous country  merely  a  visionary 
dream  without  substantial  backing.  The 
history  of  the  Lithuanian  people  and  of 
Lithuania  as  a  nation  bears  ample  wit- 
n?ss  to  the  substantial  basis  for  the  con- 
viction that  the  country  will  once  again 
become  Independent.  The  Lithuanian 
people  are  among  the  oldest  in  Europe 
who  have  maintained  their  identity 
throughout  all  the  changes  of  the  cen- 
turies. The  Lithuanian  nation  once  oc- 
cupied a  large  portion  of  the  map  of 
Europe.  It  was  a  powerful  and  highly 
developed  state  when  the  Russian  regions 
around  it  were  still  barbaric.  The  people 
of  Lithuania  maintained  their  traditions 
and  their  individuality  in  spite  of  re- 
peated ravaging  from  without.  They 
emerged  again  as  a  nation  after  World 
War  L  It  is  that  independence  which 
we  celebrate  today.  And  it  is  that  inde- 
pendence afi  a  nation  which  the  United 
States  has  never  ceased  to  recognize, 
despite  Communist  domination.  On 
such  a  foundation  rests  the  faith  that 
Lithuania  will  ever  endure. 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16  Lithuanians  will  again  commem- 
orate one  of  their  anniversaries.  On 
that  day,  these  hardy  and  independent- 
thinking  people  will  celebrate  the  44th 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  their 
Independence.  The  Lithuanians  have 
not  lost  their  taste  for  freedom,  it  has 
only  been  dulled  for  a  time  by  a  harsh 
deterrent,  the  Soviet  Union — the  aggres- 
sor who  took  over  this  little  country  as 
well  as  Latvia  and  Estonia,  somewhat  as 
a  bij  bully  dominates  and  rules  smaller 
neighbors.  This  enslavement  by  force 
by  colonial  Russia  will  never  kill  the  love 
of  freedom  living  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Lithuanians.  This  flame  of  the  love  of 
liberty  wil!  live  on  forever. 

The  Lithuanian  American  Informa- 
tion Center  at  New  York  has  made  a 
numbe"  of  very  timely  comments  on  the 
subjugated  Lithuanian  peoples,  and  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  brief  statement: 

The  44th  Aitnivehs.^kt  or  the  Restoration 

OF    Lithuania's    Independence,    Pebrtjart 

16,   1962 

The  people  In  Lithuania  under  the  harsh 
yoke  of  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  observe 
their  Independence  Day,  but  Lithuanians  in 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world  can 
commemorate  and  speaic  for  these  subju- 
gated people. 

In  1940,  the  Soviet  Union  tore  up  treaty 
obligations  with  Lithuania,  perfidiously  in- 
vaded Lithuania  and  by  force  imposed  its 
will  on  the  three  Baltic  States — Lithuania. 
Latvia  and  Estonia.  Lithuania's  freedom 
and  Independence  were  suppressed  by  Soviet 
Russia  and  she  has  been  subjected  to  ruth- 
less Soviet  colonial  exploitation  ever  since. 
It  Is  ironic  that  Eastern  Europe  countries 
with  centuries  of  culture  behind  them 
should  be  colonies  of  the  Soviet  Union  Just 
as  Asian  and  African  countries  are  emerging 
from  colonialism. 

However,  despite  the  long  enslavement. 
Lithuanians  in  the  old  country  still  have 
an  Invincible  will  for  freedom. 

Lithuania  Is  not  a  "new"  state  in  Europe. 
The  ancient  Lithuanian  statehood  dates 
back  to  the  year  A.D.  1200;  she  has  a  splendid 
historical  record  of  tolerance,  of  individual, 
racial,  linguistic  and  cultural  liberty.  She 
has  every  right  to  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

Our  Government  and  other  governments 
through  their  delegations  at  United  Nations 
should  declare  the  Soviet  Union  an  &%- 
grecsor  and  demand  the  withdrawal  of  its 
military  forces  and  agents  from  Lithuania, 
to  return  all  Lithuanians  from  exile  in 
Siberia,  prisons,  slave  labor  and  concen- 
tration camps  and  demand  free  and  un- 
fettered elections  after  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  armed  forces  and  agents. 

The  subject  of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
two  Baltic  States  should  t>e  brought  up  at 
any  forthcoming  negotiations  with  the 
Kremlin  rulers  and  at  international 
conferences. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  never  recog- 
nized the  forcible  seizure  of  Lithuania  and 
the  other  two  Baltic  States — Latvia  and 
Estonia. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  and 
the  many  friends  of  Lithuania  In  com- 
memorating the  44th  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independence. 

There  can  be  no  real  joy  in  the  observ- 
ance of  this  anniversary,  for  we  know 
that  the  people  of  Lithuania,  now  sub- 
jected to  the  tyrannical  rule  of  Soviet 
Russia,  are  prohibited  from  observing  It. 
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After  many  years  of  sacrifice,  Lithuania 
was  fUially  In  a  position  to  declare  her 
independence  to  the  entire  world  on 
February  18.  1918.  -She  was  not  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  freedom  very  long:  In 
June  1940  her  territory  and  Institutions 
were  unjustly  seized  by  Soviet  Russia 
and  since  then  her  people  have  suffered 
persecution  and  tyranny.  Our  sympa- 
thy is  extended  to  them  and  to  the  many 
Lithuanian  Americans  who  deplore  the 
enslavement  under  which  their  klnfolk 
in  Lithuania  must  live. 

We  know  that  the  ancient  Lithuanian 
statehood  dates  back  to  the  year  A  D 
1200  Lithuania  achieved  an  enviable 
historical  record  of  tolerance,  of  indi- 
vidual and  cultural  liberty.  During  the 
short  period  of  their  independence  and 
before  being  brought  under  the  harsh 
yoke  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  people 
earned  the  admiration  of  all  democratic 
people!  for  their  high  ideals.  Industry, 
and  courage, 

Onoe  again  we  salute  the  brave  people 
of  Lithuania.  We  extend  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  them  The  United  States 
has  never  recognised  the  forcible  seiiure 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia.  The 
cause  of  Lithuania  is  Just  and  righteous; 
we  maintain  that  she  is  entitled  to  her 
freedom.  We  hope  and  pray  that  the 
day  is  near  when  her  Independence  will 
be  restored  to  her. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow. February  16,  marks  the  44th 
anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  Lith- 
uania. The  people  In  Lithuania,  now 
under  the  iron  heel  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
cannot  observe  their  Independence  Day. 
but  we  can  Join  with  Lithuanians  in  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  in  com- 
memorating this  event  for  these  subju- 
gated people. 

Forty-four  years  ago.  on  February  16. 
1918.  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  declared 
herself  to  be  free  of  Russian  domination. 
The  small  Baltic  nations  of  Latvia  and 
Estonia  Joined  Lithuania  in  this  gallant 
action,  and  all  three  nations  formed 
democratic  (jovernments  and  made  ex- 
cellent social  and  economic  progress  in 
their  brief  years  of  freedom. 

But.  in  1940.  the  Soviet  Union  invaded 
Lithuania  and  subjugated  the  three  Bal- 
tic States.  Lithuania's  freedom  was 
suppressed  by  Russia,  and  she  has  been 
subjected  to  ruthlf'ss  Soviet  colonial  ex- 
ploitation ever  since. 

Despite  their  long  enslavement,  how- 
ever. Lithuanians  in  the  old  country  are 
keeping  alive  their  desire  for  freedom. 
They  have  not  lost  hope  for  ultunate 
victory,  and  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
people  lives  on. 

We  must  continue  in  our  refusal  to 
recognize  this  forcible  seizure  of  Lithu- 
ania. To  keep  alive  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  freedom  everywhere,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  the  restoration  of  m- 
dependence  to  the  people  of  Lithuania 
and  the  Baltic  States. 

Mr  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
L  it.huanian  national  anthem  closes  with 
the  words  "May  our  land  ever  stand 
oeaceful  and  uni'ed."  Tomorrow,  on 
the  44th  anniversary  of  the  Lithuanian 
Declaration  of  Independence  we  are  re- 
minded that  this  pledge  remains  unful- 
filled. We  Join  with  the  brave  Lithua- 
nian nation,  not  only  in  celebrating  the 


anniversary  of  their  freedom,  but  m  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  day  may  not 
be  too  far  away  when  Lithuania  will 
once  more  stand  free,  peaceful  and 
united. 

After  a  long  period  of  czarist  rule, 
the  Lithuanian  nation  declared  its  in- 
dependence on  February  16.  1918.  Thi.s 
act  marked  the  realization  of  a  goal 
for  which  this  sturdy  people  had  been 
striving  ever  .since  the  Rus-siarvs  took 
over  in  1795.  Bui  when  the  retrealiriK 
German  troops  left  the  city  of  Viliaus 
in  1919,  the  Red  army  entered  and  sv-l 
up  a  Communist  Tcvernment.  T)  o  Iitii- 
uanian.s  were  aWe  to  realize  their  aim.s 
only  after  ,hev  joined  a  Polish  army 
and  cirovo  out  the  .'■'ovitn  forces.  The 
perHdiuus  Russians  sii-ned  .i  titatv 
whlcl>  •,nlunt»rlly  and  forever  re- 
nounces «11  <iov^re'^Ml  rulil.s  pov*evM<d  L)y 
liUMia  ovtM  ihe  I  ithuaiuui^  p<»ople  niul 
lerrltor\  '  Yet  only  two  decadoA  lalei 
after  bt^ing  iKCupled  by  the  mvadlnn 
nerinatv-*  at  the  start  of  the  Second 
World  War.  this  sufTerlna  nation  wa.s 
»RRin  occunied  bv  the  Red  Arms  and 
fell  under  Russian  domination  Lithu- 
ania was  declared  a  constituent  repub- 
lic of  the  V  S.R.R  ,  although  ihi.s  act 
of  wanton  .icKrfs.sinn  has  never  been 
r'^-ognl/.ed  bv  the  United  States 

Thus  vaiu.shed  the  mdeix-ndent  anj 
sovereign  sti*te  of  Lithuania  But  the 
loss  of  n.itional  indept  ndence  did  nut 
mean  tii*'  Ic-s  of  the  I  ithuanian  .spirit 
of  freedom  Th>-  Communist  re^jimr 
has  not  been  able  to  subdue  and  sup- 
press the  ancient  spu  I'  of  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
This  IS  the  only  bright  aspect  of  then- 
miserable  and  unenviable  existence  Mr 
Speaker,  on  this  44th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence  we  hope  and 
pray  that  the  Ijthuanian  people  will 
.soon  have  freedom  to  enjoy  life  m  their 
historic  homeland. 

Mr  GREEN  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  February  16  marks  the  44th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence, an  independence  which  wa.s 
achi-'ved  after  more  than  a  century  of 
forr  i'4n  domination  Farther  bark  in  its 
history,  durintr  the  Middle  Aijes,  Lith- 
uania had  been  a  povierful  sovereign 
nation  However,  it  had  entered  into  a 
union  with  Poland  and,  in  1795.  when 
Poland  was  partitioned  for  the  third 
time,  had  been  annexed  by  Russia 

Lithuania  remained  under  czarist 
domination  until  1915  when  World  War 
I  brousht  first  merely  an  exchange  of 
Rus.sian  rule  for  German  rule  but,  ulti- 
mately, also  brought  independence 
During  1917  the  German  Government 
authorized  a  congress  of  Lithuanians 
which  eUcted  a  20-member  council  It 
wa.s  this  council  which  proclaimed  an 
indt  pendent  Litliuania  on  February  16. 
1918 

The  two  decades  during  which  Lith- 
uania was  indep<'ndent  were  marked  by 
trials  fLs  well  a.s  joys  No  sooner  had 
the  German  army  evacuated  the  capital 
of  Lithuania  than  It  was  overrun  by  the 
Red  army  A  y(>ar  of  fighting  was  re- 
quired before  the  Soviets  were  driven 
out  and  Ru.ssia  signed  a  peace  treaty 
recosrmzlng  Lithuania  as  an  independ- 
ent nation  and  renouncing  forever  all 
rights   of   sovereignty.     In    the   Second 


World  War  Lithuania  experienced  the 
angression  of  both  the  German  and  the 
Soviet  armies.  At  the  end  of  the  war.  in 
blatant  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1920  in 
which  Russia  recognized  Lithuania's  In- 
tlep<ndence  the  ancient  nation  was  in- 
corporated into  the  Union  of  Soviet 
S'>ciali.->t  Republics 

Thus  Lithuania  today  is  one  of  the 
1,'Ptivr  nations  in  the  Soviet  empire. 
However  by  their  long  experience  with 
foreign  domii\ation.  for  the  most  part 
Pussian  domination,  the  Lithuanians  are 
well  tquip{x>d  to  retain  their  Identity, 
their  culture,  and  their  love  of  freedom 
in  spite  of  all  Soviet  efforts  to  force  them 
ir'.o  the  Communist  mold 

^V,•  in  this  rountry  commemorate  the 
nniwv  rsary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
n  ,1  .;>Iulr  to  Ih'  valiant  people  of  Lith- 
unn.i  who  mu.si  live  behind  the  Iron 
runam  without  an  opimrtunlty  to  en- 
'()>  Lli«'  fret- dom  for  which  their  ancMtora 
Ntiuk^Kli-d  NO  lonu  and  (Anally  won  We 
commend  the  million  American*  of  Lith- 
i.«ni»»n  dt.tcnt  for  ihrir  contributions 
to  the  k;rt>*ih  of  our  own  country 
Kinallv  on  this  occa-slon  *e  rededtca'« 
fvii  efTort.i  to  the  task  of  building  a  world 
m  which  .some  day  all  men  and  women 
run  '.;vr  in  freedom  and  dignity 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Uie  ebb  and  flow  of  history  many  nations 
have  wielded  great  power  only  to  de- 
c'.in-'  in  lime  to  a  lesser  rank.  In  the 
day-  of  Its  greatest  power,  Lithuania 
stretched  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  covered  over  350,000  square 
miles  of  territory  It  was  a  Lithuanian- 
led  force,  which  together  with  Polish, 
Ru.ssian  Czech  and  1  artar  allies  crushed 
the  Teutonic  knights  at  Grunewald  in 
1410 

P  :t  the  Lithuanian  pe<iple  do  not  re- 
kh:  1  their  past  military  prowess  as  their 
true  glory  Rather  it  is  to  their  inde- 
pendent Republic  that  they  look  bark,  a 
republic  which  managed  to  maintain 
Itself  f.ir  22  years  on  the  chessboard  of 
Kuri)!)e  as  a  model  of  progress  and  en- 
lightenment 

Tins  Repiblie  was  ()r(>cla!mt'd  44  years 
ago.  on  February  16.  1918.  It  was  the 
climax  of  the  IJtiiuanlan  movement  for 
self-determination,  a  movement  that  had 
been  -uppres.sed  und^r  the  Ru.vsian  czars, 
who  had  ruled  Lithuania  since  1795. 
With  the  disorders  In  Eastern  EXirope 
following  World  War  I,  It  took  some  time 
for  Lithuanian  territory  to  be  cleared  of 
foreiijn  troops,  but  once  its  sovereignty 
was  e^^ibli'^hed  th*^  Lithuanian  Govern- 
ment compiled  an  enviable  record.  Land 
was  distributed  to  the  peasants,  indus- 
trial production  Increased,  great  progress 
was  made  in  transix)rtatlon.  health,  and 
education  In  Its  International  dealings 
Lithuania  displayed  an  open  and  friendly 
attitude  Unlike  some  other  .small  Euro- 
pean .states,  it  was  not  puffed  up  with 
fal.s«»  pride  It  allowed  its  record  to 
speak  for  it 

But  Lithuania  paid  a  price  for  Its  in- 
ternational decency  In  1938  it  was 
forced  to  accept  a  Polish  ultimatum  to 
reco'-rnize  the  cession  of  Vilnius,  which 
Poland  had  seized  15  years  before,  and  in 
1939  the  Nazis  .seized  Memel.  which  had 
been  awarded  to  Lithuania  by  interna- 
tional agreement  The  Lithuanians  felt 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  Soviet 
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Union  for  friendship  and  orotection.  and 
now  suffered  the  greatest  betrayal  of 
all.  For  with  Soviet  trocps  garrisoning 
much  of  the  country,  the  pressure  on 
Lithuania  t>ecame  intolcrtible.  With  the 
opposition  largely  under  arrest,  a  plebi- 
.scile  w;xs  held  on  July  14.  1940,  and 
Lithuania  was  incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

'I  he  day  after  ho.'-tsMties  broke  out  be- 
tw  en  the  Germans  and  the  Russians  the 
1  iihuan'.an  population  ro.ie  as  cne  man. 
and  once  again  declared  its  inri  pend- 
i  nre.  But  once  afum  popular  hopes 
were  da.'-iicd.  as  the  Germans  .showed  no 
di'ix)silion  to  recotini/e  Lithuan  an  as- 
pirations, but  treated  tlie  country  as 
conquered  territory  When  the  i;  u.sians 
.swipi  back  into  iJic  countty  m  tl.cir  1914 
( ffiiiMve  Llihuunia  disapp<  ared  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain 

But  the  iHhuan.an  jx'oplo  have  not 
nccepliHl  the  fate  mt  tod  cut  to  th  m  by 
ii\eir  Communist  ma  lers  Offt'lally 
ihry  may  be  citi*.e!Vi  of  ih«  Soviet  imi  n, 
but  unofliClallv  -in  ihrir  hrurl- — they 
arc  CillJtrn.s  of  a  lire  and  democratic 
Inhuan'.a  Fovi;  t  P' rs-cilion  and  rio- 
sixihation  have  not  bro';(  n  their  .spirit. 
Terrorism  and  brainwa.'h  na.  the  carrot 
and  the  stick,  have  not  altered  their  de- 
lennination  to  rv  pa.n  Ihei  •  freedom,  On 
this  44ih  anniversary  of  the  Lithuanian 
Hepubh'  w"  j.alule   l.heir  brave  re  nlve. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  Spe.iker.  the  44th 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence m  Lithuania  is  celebrated  on 
February  16,  but  the  ruthless  Soviet 
dictators  are  still  depriv. ng  the  Lithu- 
anian people  of  their  freedom.  What 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  unable  to  tnke 
from  the  Lithuanian  people  is  it.s  exalted 
spirit  of  liberty.  Like  th(!  Russian  czars 
wlio  tried  to  impose  an  a.ien  way  of  life 
on  this  sturdy  hlile  nation  t)efore  World 
War  I,  the  Soviet  rulen;  have  learned 
that  It  Ls  easier  to  dominate  a  people  by 
the  brutal  controls  of  a  pslice  state  than 
to  make  them  forget  a  historic  tradition 
of  independence.  As  time  passes  the 
free  world  more  and  mi>re  appreciates 
the  devotion  that  Liiiiuinians  in  exile 
have  for  their  native  land,  and  by  their 
persistent  arKl  continued  efforts  their 
flame  of  independence  lii  kept  a  bright 
and  shining  example  to  nil  nations  that 
cherish  freedom. 

On  this  44th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian independence,  I  am  proud  to  join 
my  fellow  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
origin  who  yearn  for  national  independ- 
ence with  political  and  social  justice. 
Lithuania  wants  the  free  exercise  of  her 
God-given  right  to  enjoy  liberty  and 
freedom,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
people  of  America  are  inspired  and 
thrilled  at  such  patriotic  devotion.  May 
we  join  with  these  courageous  people  in 
hoping  that  the  day  of  deliverance  for 
Lithuania  soon  will  be  realized  and  that 
the  light  of  freedom  will  glow  once  more 
over  their  land. 

Mr  HEALEY.  Mr.  Sp2aker,  this  is  the 
44th  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of 
Lithuania's  independence.  Lithuania  is 
not  a  new  state  in  Europe  Ihe  ancient 
Lithuanian  statehood  dates  back  to  1200 
AD.  Their  freedom  was  lost  in  1795 
and  not  regained  until  1918.  From  1918 
until  1940  Lithuania  enjoyed  freedom. 
Then,   in   1940,   the   Soviet  Union   dis- 


carded treaty  obligations  and  invaded 
this  small  country  and  the  two  other 
Baltic  States  of  Latvia  and  Estonia. 
They  were  compelled  to  become  a  part 
of  the  Soviet  Republic.  In  the  years 
since,  the  people  have  endured  oppres- 
sion, slavery,  and  exile.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  many  citizens  of  these 
little  countries  have  been  in  exile  in 
Siberia,  in  pri.sons.  and  in  slave-labor 
camps. 

It  is  appropriate  for  us  to  pause  here 
today  to  pay  homage  to  the  brave  people 
of  Lithuania.  Lithuanians  liave  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  the  culture  and 
welfare  of  Europe.  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans have  made  great  C'  ntributions  to 
this  country.  The  United  Stat  s  lias 
never  reco-niaed  the  forcible  seirure  of 
Litiiuanla  Latvia  and  E.stoma  by  Ru  sia. 
In  commemorulinH  Lithuania  today,  we 
iraffltm  our  belief  m  frt^nlom  and  our 
oppoMllon  to  Soviet  opprr^.sll  n  We  prny 
that  the  jjet  pic  of  Lilh\i!\nii\,  Lwt\  in  ivnd 
Esttmla  Will  ret'Rin  their  freedom, 

Mrs  WEi.'i.  Mr  t^peixkrr,  I  am  i  ratr- 
ful  for  this  opportunity  to  Join  with  my 
collen^•ues  in  tlU.s  ob.srrvaiire  of  the  44th 
anniversary  of  the  dccla:  at 'on  of  Lithu- 
anian Independence  At  the  same  time. 
It  Ls  my  hope  that  one  d.iy  .soon  wc  may 
Lk?  able  to  celebrate  the  f.ccdom  of  Li;h- 
uania  and  the  end  forever  of  the  impe- 
rialist domination  by  t!ie  Soviet  Union 
whi  h  exists  there  today. 

This  coming  Sunday,  the  Lithuanian- 
American  community  in  my  home  city  of 
Rochester,  NY.,  will  gather  or.ce  more  in 
commemoration  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence and  I  look  forward  eagerly  to  being 
with  them  on  that  occasion.  I  have  said 
before  that  many  of  us  whose  roots  are 
buried  deep  in  this  country  often  do  not 
appreciate  our  freedoms  a.';  do  Lho.se  who 
have  known  what  it  means  to  be  denied 
the  precious  fruits  of  liberty.  And  so  I 
look  forward  to  renewing  acquaintances 
with  my  Lithuanian-American  friends, 
to  whom  freedom  means  so  very  much, 
and  to  joining  with  them  in  their  solemn 
prayers  for  the  early  liberation  of  their 
homelaind. 

As  we  join  together  today  In  this  ob- 
servance. I  hope  that  we  can  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  cause  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence and  reaffirm  our  intention 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  our  eflforts 
to  secure  the  release  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  from  the  bondage  of  the  Soviet 
UniorL 

Mr.  PUCINSKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 16  is  the  44th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  a  small  but  brave  na- 
tion. Lithuania.  The  Lithuanian  people 
have  no  independence  today  and  are  not 
even  permitted  to  celebrate  this  anni- 
versary of  an  historic  event.  But  these 
speeches  in  the  halls  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
will  serve  to  remind  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania that  we  have  not  forgotten  them. 
And  they  will  serve  to  remind  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  have  not  forgotten  Its 
Imperialistic  enslavement  of  the  Lithu- 
anian nation  for  these  last  two  decades. 
It  Is  indeed  fitting  that  we  should  honor 
this  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence each  year  until  Independence 
has  once  again  been  achieved. 

Soviet  Russia  has  laid  down  many  lines 
of  propaganda  which  it  pursues  with 
fanatic  zeal.    But  none  has  been  more 


consistent  and  vitriolic  than  the  charge 
of  colonialism  and  Imperialism  which  it 
has  leveled  against  the  United  States. 
Khrushchev  hopes  to  create  In  the  minds 
of  the  Asians  and  Africans  the  image  of 
the  Soviet  Union  as  their  champion ;  thn  t 
the  Soviet  Russians  were  in  fact  the 
leaders  of  all  the  forces  opposed  to  colo- 
nialism; that  they  themselves  stood  as 
the  perfect  example  of  the  spirit  of  anti- 
imperialism.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lithuania  is 
the  living  refutation  of  these  Soviet 
claims. 

For  centuries  Lithuania  had  been  an 
independent  nation.  But  it  was  her  mis- 
fortune to  be  absorbed  into  the  old  Rus- 
sian Empire  at  the  close  of  the  18th 
crntury.  When  World  War  I  ended,  how- 
ever, 1  iihuaiua  won  lier  independence 
und  succicUlU  m  isiablishing  an  Intic- 
I'cndenl  nntion,  And  Lithunni*  pixj-s- 
pcrid  for  lv,o  decndes  In  every  v.ay — 
nv>nr"iic,  soiiul,  i^oluiri\l  and  cultunxl  — 
ihr  l.ithuaiv.aji  people  demonstrated  lo 
the  world  ihelr  nbllity  to  povern  thcm- 
M-lvcs.  But  on  June  15,  1040.  the  Soviet 
U  11  n  violatrj  Its  uc.xty  commitments 
with  I  ithuantA  and  the  Red  army  moved 
in  Without  provocation  or  JusUilcntion, 
and  in  utter  contempt  of  International 
law,  the  Soviet  Union  overran  the  Inde- 
pendent Baltic  countries  and  installed  re- 
gimes deliberately  organized  to  obliterate 
the  new-found  freedom  of  these  peoples. 
Is  this  the  record  of  a  country  that  is  the 
champion  of  antlcolonlallsm?  No,  It  Is 
not.  Let  the  record  be  spread  before  the 
world  to  see  in  order  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  pretensions  of  righteousness  may 
not  go  unchallenged. 

We  want  the  citizens  of  Lithuania  to 
know  that  the  people  of  America  and  of 
the  free  world  have  not  forgotten  Lithu- 
ania's glorious  history  of  independence. 
The  free  world  will  never  complacently 
accept  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania. 
And  we  will  continue  to  hope  that  the 
national  independence  won  44  years  ago 
will  be  recovered  and  that  Lithuania  will 
agair  be  free. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
44th  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of 
Lithuania's  Independence.  It  is  fitting  for 
this  House  and  for  Americans  every- 
where to  pause  to  pay  grateful  tributes 
to  the  gallant  people  of  Lithuania  and 
their  noble  heritage. 

For  centuries,  the  Lithuanian  nation 
struggled  for  freedom  and  the  advance- 
ment of  democratic  ideals  and  it  Is  well 
to  remind  the  world  of  the  unconquerable 
spirit  and  outstanding  contributions  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  independence.  Here  in  our 
own  great  land  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Lithuania  have  made  conspicuous  and 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  defense, 
the  development,  the  welfare,  and  the 
protection  of  this  nation.  Their  impres- 
sive culture,  their  Inestimable  gifts  of 
loyalty  and  their  richly  constructive 
citizenship  have  contributed  immeasura- 
bly to  the  advancement  and  glory  of  our 
own  great  country. 

In  hailing  the  cause  of  free  Lithuania, 
let  us  not  forget  the  cruel  fate  that  now 
afflicts  the  unhappy  Lithuanian  nation. 
The  oppression  that  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple suffer  is  not  confined  to  Lithuania 
alone,  but  encompasses  the  Poles,  the 
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Latvians,  the  Rumanians,  the  SertM.  the 
Hungarians,  the  Csechs.  the  Slavs  and 
many  other  free  peoples  who  are  victims 
of  the  callous  brutality  of  the  slave  state 
and  Red  oppresslcm. 

The  anirulshed  people  of  Lithuania, 
stirred  by  poignant  memories  of  a  hap- 
pier day,  are  unable  to  observe  their  In- 
dependence Day.  Let  us  today  here  In 
America  and  let  free  peoples  everywhere 
commemorate  this  anniversary  for  them. 

At  the  same  time,  let  it  be  known  on 
this  anniversary  day  that  the  American 
people  stand  by  Lithuania  and  other  op- 
pressed peoples  who  are  the  victims  of 
confiscation,  aggression,  exploitation, 
and  brutal  tyranny.  Let  us  give  hope 
and  Inspiration  to  the  helpless  and  the 
oppressed  by  encouraging  the  forces  of 
freedom  in  the  world. 

Long  live  free  Lithuania. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lithu- 
anians form  one  of  the  oldest  racial 
groups  in  northeastern  Europe  For  cen- 
turies they  had  constituted  their  own 
independent  state  and  lived  there  hap- 
pily, but  late  In  the  18th  century  their 
country  became  part  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire and  they  unwilling  subjects  of 
Russian  czars.  But  these  stouthearted 
people  were  never  reconciled  with  their 
unhappy  lot,  and  when  the  czarist  re- 
gime was  overthrown  in  1917.  they  pro- 
claimed their  independence  on  February 
16,  1918  Thenceforth  for  about  two 
decades  they  lived  happily  in  their  home- 
land and  enjoyed  the  blessing.s  of  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

World  War  II  was  disa.strou.s  to  the 
Lithuanians.  In  1940  they  were  forcibly 
annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union  After  .suf- 
fering under  Soviet  communism  for  a 
year,  their  country  was  overrun  by  Nazi 
forces;  then  early  in  1944  the  Red  army 
returned  once  more,  and  it  has  been  there 
ever  since. 

Thus  on  the  44th  anniversary  of  their 
Independence  day  unhappy  Lithuanians 
find  themselves  sealed  off  from  the  free 
world  in  their  homeland,  but  they  still 
cling  to  their  hope  of  regaining  their 
freedom.  On  their  independence  day  our 
wholehearted  sympathy  vjoe.s  to  tho.se 
gallant  people 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 16  marks  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day.  It  is  a  day  which  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  the  hurly-burly  atmos- 
phere of  today  s  world.  We  have  much 
to  learn  from  the  Lithuanian  people,  and 
It  is  good  that  we  remember  our  debt  of 
gratitude  to  them. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  given  us 
an  inspiring  example  of  devotion  to 
freedom.  This  independence  day  signi- 
fies their  continuing  love  of  liberty,  al- 
though they  had  fallen  victim  to  Hit- 
lers  armies,  and  now  find  themselves 
under  the  oppressive  boot  of  Khru- 
shchev's military  forces.  They  still  have 
not  given  up  the  hope  of  regaining  their 
independence  in  the  face  of  what  pres- 
ently appears  to  be  almost  overwhelm- 
ing odds.  Lithuanians  have  died  before 
in  their  fight  for  freedom,  and  they  are 
no  lees  prepared  today  to  give  their 
Uvea  In  the  name  of  this  noble  cause. 
Can  we  do  less? 

We  have  freed(xn.  We  know  how  It 
enriches  our  lives  and  gives  purpose  to 


our  every  action.  If  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  die  for  the  freedom 
which  they  presently  are  denied  by  their 
Communist  masters,  we.  too.  should  be 
ready  to  make  sacrifices  to  preserve  it. 
We  are  grateful  to  them  for  showmg  us 
the  way.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  honor  their 
courageous  spirit  on  this  independence 
day. 

The  American  people  hope  that  tha 
fieedom-lovine:  forces  withm  Lithuania 
will  not  be  disheartened  in  the  future 
struggle  atiainst  Communist  tyranny 
Let  them  know  that  we  stand  by  tliem: 
that  we  are  makin:;  every  effort  to  check 
Communist  imperialism:  that  we  are  ac- 
tively workirtj  for  the  day  when  people 
everywhere  will  be  able  to  choose  the 
life  which  thev  deem  be.st  Lithuania 
ha.s  .successfully  a-sserted  its  independ- 
ence before.  Tlie  continued  celebration 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  indi- 
cates tha:  they  will  attain  take  their 
ntjhifvil  pace  in  the  sun  of  nations 

Mr  POWELL  Mr  Speaker  it  is  fit- 
ting that  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
countries  under  the  domination  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  anniversaries  of 
their  national  holidays  We  are  ordi- 
narily concerned  in  this  Hou.se  with  the 
unsolved  political,  economic,  and  social 
problems  of  th*^  United  States  Without 
minimizing  our  difficulties  in  llvin«  up 
to  the  highest  ideals  of  our  country,  I 
would  like  to  sue^e.st  that  directing  our 
attention  reu'ularly  to  the  pli^jht  of  the 
captive  n£it:')ns  helps  u.s  to  place  our  own 
problems  in  the  proi>er  perspective 
There  are  no  more  brutal  police  states 
in  the  world  today  than  the  Communist 
dictatorships  of  Eastern  Europe  It  is 
a  sobering  experience  indeed  t<i  consider 
the  human  suffering  which  continues  to 
exi.-t  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  where 
freedom  is  unknown  and  the  full  'orce  of 
Communist  totalitariani.^m  reigns  su- 
preme 

Today  we  commemorate  the  44th  an- 
niv"rsay  of  the  restoration  of  independ- 
ence in  Lithuania,  a  once  powerful  na- 
tion which  suffered  for  over  a  century 
'inder  the  ruthle.ss  domination  of  czarLst 
Ru.s,sia  On  February  16.  1918.  a  trroup 
of  200  Lithuanian  leaders  assembled  to 
consider  the  fiture  of  their  country, 
which  at  the  time  was  occupied  by  Grer- 
many  Like  our  own  Founding  Fathers, 
the  Lithuanian  leaders  proclaimed  their 
independence  fully  con.scious  that  they 
would  have  to  redeem  their  pledne  with 
their  own  blood  When  the  German 
troops  evacuated  the  capital  city  of 
Vilnius  on  January  15.  1919,  the  Red 
army  entered  the  city  and  installed  a 
Communist  government.  The  next  year 
the  Russian  forces  were  driven  out  by 
Polish  and  Lithuanian  troops,  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  a  peace  treaty  renouncing 
all  future  rights  to  Lithuania,  and  the 
steadfast  Lithuanian  people  embarked 
on  a  regime  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence But  the  era  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence which  we  recall  today  was  not 
destined  to  survive,  in  a  world  which  is 
ruled  by  force  of  arms  rather  than  peace 
treaties.  At  the  outset  of  the  Second 
World  War  the  long-suffering  Lithu- 
anian people  were  Invaded  by  Nazi  Ger- 
many, which  after  causing  Immeasur- 
able human  and  material  damage  was 


driven  out  by  the  equally  ruthless  dic- 
tatorship of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Lithuanian  state  was  forcefully  incor- 
porated into  the  U.S.S.R..  an  act  which 
the  United  States  has  never  recognized. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  44th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  we  are 
united  in  hopmg  that  the  future  will 
bring  a  better  life  to  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  fulfill  their  ancient  desires 
for  freedom  and  independence  in  their 
historic  national  home 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  44th  anniver- 
.sary  of  the  restoration  of  independence 
to  the  Baltic  nation  of  Lithuania.  With 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Danikl  J  Flood,  I  Join  In  paying 
a  personal  tribute  to  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple behind  the  Iron  Curtain  aiid  the 
.•\merican  citi/ens  of  Lithuanian  descent 
in  ;iur  own  land 

On  last  Sunday.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  address  the  Americam- 
Lithuanian  Society  of  Washington.  D.C.. 
at  their  annual  event  commemorating 
the  44th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
independence.  It  was  an  honor  for  me 
to  be  Vie  guest  of  the  society  and  to  re- 
ceive the  warm  and  cordial  greetmg  from 
Mrs.  Barbara  Darlys.  president  of  the 
society,  and  from  other  members  and 
Kuests. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  address  which  I  delivered  at 
this  inspiring  event. 

It  la  a  Kf^i^t  honor  and  privilege  to  be  with 
you  today  to  help  celebrate  Um  44th  anni- 
versary uf  Lithuanian  independenoa.  Those 
wlio  have  come  from  that  land  to  the  United 
.states  have  contributed  much  to  the  progreea 
.i;>.d  to  the  strength  of  our  own  gr«at  Nation 

In  my  own  congreaalonal  dlatrlct  we  have 
some  but  not  many,  American  cltiaena  who 
claim  Lithuania  aa  the  homeland  of  their 
fathers.  We  are  very  proud  of  theae  fellow 
cltiaena  becauae  of  their  high  cultural,  moral. 
and  spiritual  standarda.  and  the  part  they 
h<ive  played  in  the  progreas  of  our  com- 
munity 

In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  you 
have  many  friends  and  supporters  of  your 
Ideal  of  freedom  for  your  fatherland. 

As  a  people  you  have  a  rich  history,  a 
Rl<)rii>us  past,  and  a  love  of  freedom  Tou 
have  suffered  the  tragedy,  not  only  of  Soviet 
oppresslun  and  tyranny,  but  csarlst  rule  and 
sl.ivery  as  well. 

Despite  the  long  and  enduring  struggle 
f  ir  freedom  in  your  fatherland,  you  have 
kept  the  faith  and  the  determination  to  be 
free  That  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  na- 
tional Independence  can  still  bum  so 
brightly  after  years  and  years,  generations 
and  generations,  of  cultural  and  physical  op- 
pression Is  a  tribute  to  the  strong  character 
of  the  Lithuanian  people.  It  gives  hope  to 
iUl  of  us  who  share  the  Christian  faith  and 
l<ive  of  freedom  that  liberty  and  Justice,  and 
not  Communist  and  totalitarian  tyranny.  l« 
tiie  wave  of  the  future. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  faith 
and  confidence  In  the  future  Some  of  our 
own  American  citizens  who  are  confused  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  almost  insurmountable 
problems  which  we  face  could  profit  by  your 
determination  and  efforts. 

To  look  with  tiuplclon  and  distrust  on 
our  own  OovsrnoMnt  and  Its  Isadsrsblp  crs- 
ates  disunity  and  unwittingly  helps  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

President  Kennedy  understands  ths  Com- 
munist threat.  He  has  given  our  Nation 
and  the  free  world  new  faith  and  confldsnoe 
I  share  with  the  President  bis  philosophy 
that    social    reform   Is   an   effsctlvs    wt^on 


in    wiping  out   the   conditions  under  which 
the  Communist  seed  takes  root  and  grows. 

Kiu-ushchev  and  the  Re<l  legions  of  China 
are  ready  to  push  forward  at  every  break  In 
our  ranks.  Dedicated  agej:its  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  corsplracy  are  now 
busily  at  work  In  Laos,  in  Vietnam,  in  Cuba. 
In  Africa,  and  in  every  underdeveloped  area 
of  the  world  Where  arms  can  be  used,  they 
are  employed  Where  guer-llla  warfare  works 
better.  It  becomes  their  major  weapon.  And 
where  the  slow  but  stead}  subversion  Is  re- 
quired, that  becomes  their  tool  of  destruc- 
tion 

The  Ct)mmunl.st  challenge  Is  a  total  one. 
employing  not  only  mllltaiy  means,  but  eco- 
nomic, propaganda,  politlcil,  and  Ideological 
weapons  as  well 

There  has  never  been  h  time  in  history 
when  free  men  and  women  have  needed  to 
think  more  seriously  abcut  the  past  and 
use  their  historical  knowledge  to  chart  their 
course  in  the  fight  for  freedom. 

It  would  be  wise  for  th  Me  of  us  who  are 
here  today  to  take  a  noment  from  our 
festivities  and  consider  tlie  deep  historical 
significance  which  the  blogiaphy  of  Lithuania 
holds  for  people  everywherj. 

Although  Lithuania  re.;alned  her  Inde- 
pendence after  World  War  I.  this  historic 
event  did  not  mark  the  beginning  of  an 
Independent  Lithuania  Nor  did  It  mark  the 
appearance  of  a  new  people  on  the  stage  of 
history.  Both  of  these  occurrences  had 
tAken  place  centuries  age.  long  before  the 
arrival   of   Christianity  in  the  Baltic  States. 

During  the  early  Middle  Ages,  the  Lithua- 
nian people  had  established  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  Independent  states  in  Europe — 
a  state  which  was  almost  is  large  as  France 
and  Germany  Because  of  their  power  and 
their  love  of  lndef>endence.  the  Lithuanian 
people  were  the  chief  defenders  of  Western 
civilization  against  the  Mongols  and  Turks. 
In  their  golden  age,  they  encouraged  educa- 
tion and  toleration  and  played  their  part  In 
the  general  development  Jf  European  civi- 
lization. 

But  In  1794  the  Llthunnlan  people  were 
overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers  and 
placed  in  the  bt:)nd8  of  cz\rlst  slavery  Por 
the  next  120  years,  they  and  their  children, 
and  their  children's  children  lived  under  the 
cruelist  oppression   and  brutality. 

Schools,  churches,  and  monasteries  were 
closed.  Repressive  measures  were  taken 
against  all  forms  of  Lithuanian  culture.  In- 
cluding language,  schools,  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  the  personnel  in  the  nation's  ad- 
ministrative offices. 

Condemned  patriots  were  shackled, 
brought  to  their  home  oommunlties,  and 
executed  publicly  with  fa  ifare  and  display. 
Priests  were  beaten  and  murdered.  Parents 
were  forced  to  witness  the  execution  of  their 
sons.  Many  thousands  were  exiled  to 
Siberia. 

Yet.  In  spite  of  all  the  oppression  and 
cruelty,  there  had  never  l>een  a  single  gen- 
eration within  those  120  years  in  which  the 
Lithuanian  people  did  not  take  up  arms  in 
a  desperate  effort  to  recover  their  lost  liberty. 
It  was  the  First  World  Var,  however,  that 
again  made  possible  the  freedom  of 
Lithuania.  With  the  collapse  of  czarlst  Rus- 
sia and  the  end  of  hoetill  les,  the  nation  of 
Lithuania  was  finally  able  to  return  to  self- 
government. 

A  permanent  constitution  was  adopted  on 
August  1,  1922.  It  was  traly  a  liberal  docu- 
ment. The  sUte  of  Lithuania  was  termed 
an  "Independent  democratic  Republic"  and 
sovereign  authority  was  vested  In  the  nation, 
which  exercised  it  throuKh  Its  Parliament. 
Oovernment,  and  courts.  The  people  of  the 
Republic  were  guaranteed  their  constitu- 
tional rlghu  to  freedom  o'  speech,  assembly, 
and  religion. 

The  new  state  was  a  progressive  one.  Its 
land -reform  program  wai  a  most  effective 
one.     Within    a  few   years   after  Its  Initia- 


tion over  45,000  new  farms  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  more  than  200,000  people  were 
provided  with  regular  occupations  and  per- 
manent homes. 

Along  with  land  reform  came  the  Improve- 
ment of  traditional  farming  nwthods. 

In  education,  great  progress  was  also  made. 
Between  1920  and  1937  the  number  of  ele- 
mentary schools  more  than  doubled  and  the 
number  of  teachers  and  students  Increased 
over  tlireefold. 

There  was  also  a  great  deal  of  social  leg- 
islation In  the  new  state.  Numerous  hospi- 
tals were  built  and  community  medical  cen- 
ters were  set  In  operation.  The  8-hour  day 
became  firmly  established,  and  provisions 
were  made  for  the  medical  care  of  the  rural 
population.  A  sickness  Insurance  system 
was  taking  care  of  133.000  workmen  and 
their  families.  It  Is  evident  that  In  the 
area  of  progressive  and  humanitarian  legis- 
lation, this  newly  formed  Republic  was  even 
ahead  of  us  In  the  United  States. 

The  Industry  of  the  nation  also  thrived 
during  this  20-year  period.  And  the  new 
Republic  quickly  set  to  work  to  Improve  the 
neglected  railroads  and  Inadequate  high- 
ways which  were  left  by  the  czarist  hench- 
men. 

The  record  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic 
was  a  highly  commendable  one.  I  relate  it 
to  you  today  because  It  Is  a  record  of  what 
a  free  people  can  do  when  they  Join  together 
In  a  common  effort.  I  relate  It  to  you  today 
because  It  Is  a  record  of  which  you  and  your 
countrymen  can  be  Justly   proud. 

But  Just  when  the  fruits  of  20  years  of 
hard  toll  and  labor  were  being  realized,  war 
rumblings  were  heard  again  In  Europe,  and 
the  Kremlin  leaders  broke  their  promises  of 
peace  and  friendship  and  resorted  to  C3rnlcal 
treachery.  Proclamations  of  Lithuanian 
neutrality  meant  little  to  the  Soviet  leaders. 
Leaders  of  the  young  Republic  foresaw  the 
real  Soviet  Intentions  and  were  forced  Into 
exile.  On  June  15.  1940,  the  tiny  Baltic  na- 
tion was  crushed  by  the  iron  heel  of  Com- 
munl-st  tyranny. 

Almost  at  once,  all  non-Communist  par- 
ties and  political  organizations  were  abol- 
ished. Only  the  Communist  apparatus  re- 
mained as  the  legal  political  party.  Elections 
became  a  mockery  of  the  democratic  process. 
On  August  26.  1940.  a  Soviet  constitution 
was  shoved  down  the  tliroats  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people  and  a  long-range  program  for 
the  sovletizatlon  of  the  Lithuanian  political, 
economic,  and  social  order  began. 

After  the  war  these  efforts  Increased.  A 
vigorous  drive  against  Individual  farmers 
was  wsLged.  and  complete  collectivization  of 
these  people  became  the  Soviet's  goal.  With 
this  regimentation  the  productivity  and  liv- 
ing standard  of  the  farmers  diminished. 

Books  were  burned,  churches  were  razed, 
monasteries  closed.  Hundreds  of  priests 
were  beaten,  tortured,  and  deported  to  Si- 
beria. Those  people  who  were  brave  enough 
to  openly  observe  their  religious  holidays 
were  summoned,  intimidated,  and  arrested. 
The  teaching  6f  religion  to  children  was  ab- 
solutely forbidden. 

In  1  week  alone  In  1941.  more  than  34.000 
persons  were  deported  to  remote  areas  of 
Siberia  and  the  Arctic. 

Between  1946  and  1949,  when  Lithuanian 
farmers  resisted  Soviet  collectivization  of 
farmlands,  about  10  percent  of  Lithuania's 
population  was  driven  to  Siberia. 

The  story  of  Lithuania  is  a  tragic  one. 
It  Is  a  story  which  tells  us  much  about  the 
nature  of  our  enemy  and  the  will  of  a 
courageotu  people  to  be  free  and  secure. 

The  experience  of  Lithuania  Is  evidence 
of  Communist  hyprocrlsy  and  their  cynical 
definitions  of  words  like  "freedom"  and 
"democracy." 

Between  1020  and  1040  the  Soviet  Union, 
time  and  time  again,  made  solemn  pro- 
nouncements of  their  policies  of  noninter- 
ference in  Lithuanian  affairs  and  of  their 


desire  for  peaceful  coexistence  and  friend- 
ship. 

Those  who  know  the  story  of  Lithuania, 
of  Poland,  of  Latlva,  of  Estonia,  of  Hungary, 
of  East  Berlin,  of  Czechoslovakia,  under- 
stand the  real  meaning  of  Soviet  peace 
movements  and  overtures. 

The  story  of  Lithuania  teaches  us  that 
the  will  to  be  free  cannot  be  extinguished 
In  a  courageous  people.  Neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  other  free  country  has  rec- 
ognized the  Soviet  conquest  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people. 

The  situation  existing  in  Lithuania  today 
Is  a  blot  on  the  conscience  of  mankind.  It 
makes  a  mockery  of  every  Soviet  expression 
of  "self -determination"  and  "national  In- 
dependence." 

People  of  future  generations  will  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  history  Is  against 
Communist  oppression  and  dictatorship. 
Even  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  most 
brutal  and  czarist  oppression  could  not 
stifle  the  breath  of  a  freedom -loving  people. 
Despite  brutality  and  conquest,  I  am  sure 
that  the  old  Lithuanian  phrase  will.  In  the 
end,  prevail.  "Kas  bus,  kas  nebus,  O  Lietuva 
neprazus." 

The  ancient  and  wonderful  people  of 
Lithuania  have  been  bred  to  hardship. 
They  have  endured  pain  and  suffering  from 
time  Immemorial.  They  have  seen  nations 
In  turmoil.  They  have  felt  the  stirrings 
of  nations  on  the  move.  They  have  known 
hardship  in  warfare  against  tlie  Crusader, 
the  Tartar,  the  Russians,  and  the  Qermans. 
They  have  passed  through  the  crucibles  of 
hate,  and  have  never  completely  bowed  be- 
fore Slav  or  Grerman.  Their  will  to  be  free 
has  never  died. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  have  a  faith  that 
no  amount  of  brutality  and  oj^resslon  can 
destroy.  The  people  of  Lithuania  have  a 
courage  that  the  Soviets  can  never  van- 
quish. The  people  of  Lithuania  have  the 
character  and  strength  to  survive  all  the 
fraud  and  the  force  and  the  fear  of  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  have  been  free  In 
the  past.  They  Will  be  free  in  the  future. 
And  those  of  us  In  America  will  again  wel- 
come her  to  the  world  of  free  and  peaceful 
nations. 

Your  faith  In  the  future  can  be  strength- 
ened by  rumblings  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Many  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  living  in  the 
hopes  that  they,  too,  will  one  day  enjoy  the 
freedom  and  liberty  that  all  good  people 
hope  and  pray  for. 

Time  and  history  are  against  the  rule  of 
tyranny  and  dictatorship.  The  desire  and 
determination  to  t>e  free  are  universal,  even 
where  it  seems  hopeless  today.  The  spark 
of  human  freedom  never  dies.  It  burns 
deeply  In  the  human  breast.  It  will  again 
one  day  burst  into  a  flame.  We  trust  that 
the  day  Is  not  far  away  when  your  father- 
land and  people  everywhere  will  enjoy  their 
God-given  rights  and  move  forward  to  a 
world  of  peace,  friendship,  and  Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  include 
with  my  remarks  the  following  resolu- 
tion which  was  adopted  by  the  society 
last  Sunday: 

American  LrrnuANiAN  Sociktt.  Washington. 
D.C. — Resolutions 

Citizens  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
area  gathered  February  11,  1062,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Lithuanian  So- 
ciety, at  the  Washington  Hotel,  In  the  Capi- 
tal of  the  United  States,  for  the  observance 
of  the  44th  anniversary  of  the  restitution 
of  independence  of  Lithuania,  after  due 
deliberation  voted  the  following  resolutions 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Members 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  dip- 
lomatic representatives  of  the  Republics  of 
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LittauAnla.  Latrla.  »nd  btoolJk  uMt  to  Um 

pre**:  _^. 

-X.  W«  wl«Ii  %o  add  OUT  »o*oe«  to  otb«r 
■  HiitMlfmB  by  fellow  AflMrteaa  dUaras  o( 
thalr  KraUtud*  to  the  aevwml  luooawllnc 
•dznlnlatnttons  which,  rrer  atoo*  July  ». 
1940.  iteadfaaUy  rafoaad  to  raoogniaa  tha 
fnilU  of  Um  HlUar-atalln  coozilTazM:*  at 
■III  naalnn  and  continued  to  raoo8:nlaa  tha 
dlploouUle  aod  consular  repreaantaUvea  of 
tha  Rapubllea  of  Uthu&nl*.  Latvia,  and 
■stonla  In  tha  Ualtad  Stataa. 

"2.  Viewing  with  gratlflcatlon  the  aUady 
progreaa  ajad  peaceful  acceaalon  by  varloua 
peoplaa  on  the  Aalan  and  African  contlnenU 
to  ao^erelgn  atatehood  and  Independaace 
alnce  World  War  II.  achieved  In  moat  caaea 
In  cooperation  with  the  countrlea  formerly 
poaaeaaed  of  thoae  areaa.  we  deplore  the 
contrary  trend  on  the  European  Continent, 
where  the  Muecovlte  Soviet  Empire  subverted 
or  conquered  and  reduced  to  colonial  statue 
a  number  of  formerly  Independent  countries 
with  centuries -long  tradltlona  of  sovereignty 
and  which  had  played  an  active  part  In  the 
development  of  the  Christian  European 
civilization,  viz.,  Lithuania  and  other  coun- 
tries of  central   and  eastern  Europe. 

"3.  The  Washlngtonlans.  Marylandcrs.  and 
Virginians  gathered  at  this  commemorative 
observance,  urgently  request  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  concern  Itself 
more  actively.  In  Its  quest  for  peace  with 
liberty  and  JusUce.  with  the  urgent  problem 
of  removing  the  major  obstacle  to  peace  In 
B^xrope — by  promoting  actively  In  the  United 
Nations  and  In  meetings  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  the  effects  to  restore 
to  the  peoples  of  Lithuania  and  other  stml- 
larly  situated  countries  their  untrammeled 
sovereignty  and  to  provide  the  conditions 
enabling  those  peoples  to  choose  their  own 
government  without  the  presence  of  the 
troops  of  a  foreign  dictatorship  and  of  Its 
political  arm. 

"4.  Finally,  we  extend  our  greetings  and 
l)est  wishes  to  the  people  of  Lithuania  on 
the  occasion  of  their  cherished  independence 
day." 

Mr.     aANTANOELO.     Mr.     Speaker. 
once  ac^^  ^^  direct  our  thoughts  to  the 
brave  people  of  Lithuania,   who   today 
observe  their  Independence  Day  as  best 
they  can  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.     It  is 
now  over  20  years  since  the  Lithuanian 
people  lived  in  freedom  under  rulers  of 
their  choice,  and  44  years  to  the  day 
since  200  Lithuanian  delegates,  meeting 
with   the  permission  of   their  German 
rulers,  proclaimed  an  independent  Lith- 
uania based  on  democratic  principles. 
Shortly  after  this  proclamation  German 
troopa  evacuated  the  capital  city  of  Vil- 
nius and  the  occupation  from  the  West 
was  succeeded  by  a  new  occupation  from 
tha  E««t.  led  by  Um  Red  army  of  the 
new    Soviet    Oovemment.    Only    after 
driving  out  this  army  with  the  help  of 
Polish  forces  were  the  Lithuanian  lead- 
ers able  to  realize  their  proclaimed  aim 
of  independence,  thus  fulfilling  the  le- 
gitimate   historical   aspirations   of    the 
Lithuanian  people  to  be  the  masters  of 
their  own  fate.    After  1921  the  Lithua- 
nians enjoyed  a  few  years  of  freedom,  but 
the  Interwar  period  must  have  seemed 
very  short  indeed  for  this  once  mighty 
nation   which   had   Just   emerged   from 
120  years  of  czar  1st  Russian  imperialism. 
With  the  start  of  the  Second  World 
War  Lithuania  was  once  again  overrun 
by   ruthless    invaders,    first   from    Nazi 
Germany    and    then    from    the   Soviet 
Union.     The    Russians    tore    up    their 
treaty  obligations  and  incorporated  the 
three  tiny  Baltic  SUtes  into  the  n.S.S  JL 


Today  the  captive  nattons  of  Eastern 
Europe  constitute  the  largest  coloalal 
empire  in  the  world.  Just  as  the  other 
subjugated  peoples  of  the  world  are  re- 
ceiving their  freedom.  But  the  people 
of  Lithuania  have  not  forgotten  their 
ancient  heritage,  despite  Soviet  efforts 
to  cut  them  off  from  the  world  and 
make  them  forget  that  their  homeland 
was  ever  free.  The  Communist  efforts 
to  make  the  national  minorities  In  the 
Soviet  Union  forget  their  traditional  loy- 
alties has  failed  In  Lithuania,  as  It  has 
failed  in  other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire. 

Thus  we  commemorate  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  without  joyous  cele- 
brations, but  with  a  deop  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, which  I  know  is  shared  by 
every  Member  of  the  US  Congress 
Just  as  we  dare  not  give  the  Lithuanian 
people  false  hopes  regarding  their 
chances  for  regaining  their  freedom  In 
the  immediate  future,  so  also  most  we 
commit  ourselves  totally  to  the  cause  of 
the  free  world,  which  is  also  the  cause 
of  the  Lithuanian  people,  in  order  that 
this  ruthless  Communist  dictatorship 
will  eventually  give  way  to  an  interna- 
tional order  which  respects  the  rights 
of  all  people  to  enjoy  peace  and  inde- 
pendence in  their  homelands.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  .salute  the  Litii- 
uanian  people  on  the  44th  aniuversary 
of  their  Independence 

Mr.  DINGEXi  Mr  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  we  pause  to  celebrate  the  44th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  By  doing  so  we  help  to  keep  alive 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people  who  languish  under  the 
heel  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperialism. 
Lithuania  has  every  right  to  Independ- 
ence and  we  must  not  let  the  world  for- 
get these  truths. 

The  state  of  Lithuania  Is  actually 
more  than  1.000  years  old  and  its 
modem -united  state  reaches  back  to  the 
be!?innlng  of  the  13th  century.  The 
Lithuanian  Lincoln  was  Grand  Duke 
Mlndaugas.  In  the  year  1236  he  already 
led  a  united  Lithuanian  Army  against 
the  Teutons.  In  1251  he  adopted  Chris- 
tianity and  in  1253  he  was  crowi\ed  King 
of  Lithuania.  So  the  modem  Lithua- 
nian state  Is  at  least  700  years  old. 
Emrlng  120  of  these  years  Lithuania  was 
occupied  and  ruled  by  the  Russian  Em- 
pire and  many  Lithuanians  were  ex- 
terminated and  deported  to  the  depths 
of  Russia  during  this  period.  The  Lithu- 
anians did  not.  however,  surrender  to 
Russia.  Succeeding  generations  rebelled 
against  the  occupying  force  until  Anally, 
on  February  16,  1918.  Lithuania  pro- 
claimed the  severance  of  all  ties  with 
Russia  and  her  restoration  as  an  In- 
dependent Lithuanian  Republic  founded 
on  a  democratic  basis. 

For  more  than  two  decades  Lithuania 
stood  as  a  bulwark  of  democracy  until.  In 
the  name  of  liberation,  it  was  overrun 
and  forcibly  Incorporated  under  the 
totalitarian  tyranny  of  Soviet  commu- 
nism. But  the  Lithuanians'  love  of  lib- 
erty and  democracy  could  not  he 
extinguished— they  bum  as  brightly  as 
ever. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  will 
celebrate  again  this  year  the  anniversary 


of  their  nation's  Independence.  They 
will  again  voice  their  sympathy  for  their 
enslaved  countrymen  and  onee  more 
protest  vehemently  against  the  alien 
forces  of  darkness  that  have  seized  their 
homeland.  I  think  that  today  we  all 
realize  our  commitment  not  only  to  the 
people  of  Lithuania  but  to  thoae  people 
In  all  areas  of  the  globe  under  Soviet 
tyranny — a  commitment  to  keep  upper- 
most in  our  minds  the  goal  that  they 
will  a^aln  be  free  Therefore,  we  resolve 
It  to  be  our  duty  to  see  that  political 
freedom  again  takes  its  proper  place 
in  the  world  scene. 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day. February  16.  is  the  44th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  Independence.  Un- 
fortimately.  however,  this  day  will  not 
be  one  of  rejoicing  In  Lithuania  for  these 
brave  people  are  under  the  firm  grip  of 
communism.  Nevertheless,  this  anni- 
versary date  does  offer  the  people  of  the 
free  world  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  hope  that  this  brave  nation,  with 
a  hi.stor>-  filled  with  the  determination 
to  be  free,  will  once  again  be  able  to  cele- 
brate its  independence  day. 

During  their  period  of  independence — 
from  February  16,  1918.  until  their  oc- 
cupation by  the  Nazis  in  1941  and  later 
their  incorporation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  In  1944 -the  Lithuanian  people 
showed  the  world  what  they  could  ac- 
complish living  In  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom.  This  free  nation  through  the 
creative  efforts  of  her  people  became  a 
progressive,  independent,  democratic 
republic.  Rapidly,  she  became  a  re- 
spected member  of  the  international 
community. 

Communi.st  control  of  Lithuania,  how- 
ever, marked  the  end  of  liberty  for  the 
Lithuanian  people.  Since  then,  this 
captive  nation  has  been  unable  to  ob- 
serve Febrxiary  16  as  a  day  of  celebra- 
tion. Consequently,  this  day  has  be- 
come an  occasion  for  the  free  world  in 
the  name  of  these  silenced  people  to  pro- 
test the  fraudulent  incorporation  of  this 
helpless  nation  Into  the  Soviet  Unkm. 

In  this  country,  all  Americana  join 
with  Lithuanian-Americans  in  express- 
ing this  concern  for  the  subjugated 
Lithuanians  by  proclaiming  that  their 
conscience  will  never  know  peace  imtil 
Lithuania  once  again  win  reaume  her 
rightful  place  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world.  Furthermore,  thla  day  of- 
fers us  an  opportunity  to  reiterate  our 
promise  that  we  will  never  accept  the 
bondage  of  these  brave  people.  Xto  all 
fairness,  we  should  never  eneourace  falae 
hopes  for  liberation,  but  we  should  as- 
sure them  that  we  will  continue  to  work 
realistically  for  the  truth  expressed  to 
appropriately  in  the  Atlantic  Charter — 
that  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  choose 
the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  desire  to  live.  We  are  confident 
that  this  truth  In  the  end  will  prevail 
and  that  freedom  and  liberty  once  more 
will  be  restored  in  Lithuania. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  wars 
and  revolutions  cause  death  and  destruc- 
tion, but  some  of  these  bring  happiness 
and  Joy  to  some  people.  The  First 
World  War  and  the  Russian  rerolutlnn 
of  1917  ushered  in  a  new  era  to  many 
oppressed   nationalities   In   the  defunct 
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Russian  Empire.  Many  of  these  as- 
serted their  freedom  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  czarlst  regime  in  1917.  and  pro- 
claimed their  Independence.  Thus  the 
Lithuanian  Independence,  proclaimed 
on  February  16,  1918,  was  a  child  of  the 
Russian  revolution  of  1917. 

Since  the  late  18th  century,  Lithuania 
had  become  part  of  czarlst  Russia  and 
for  more  than  100  years  Lithuanians 
had  to  endure  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
Rus.sla"s  autocratic  regime.  The  czar's 
callous  and  cruel  officials  during  that 
long  period  did  all  in  their  power  to 
eradicate  and  uproot  all  signs  and 
.symbols  of  Lithuanian  nationalism. 
Yet  against  all  oppressions  the  Lithu- 
anians retained  their  sense  of  nation- 
ality. They  venerated  their  national 
traditions,  clung  steadfastly  to  their 
ideals,  and  longed  for  their  national 
independence. 

On  February  16.  44  years  ago,  Lithu- 
anians regained  their  freedom  and  pro- 
claimed their  political  independence.  In 
the  employment  of  that  freedom  they 
worked  ceaselessly  and  tirelessly,  and  In 
the  course  of  two  decades,  during  the 
interwar  years,  they  rebuilt  their  war- 
ravaged  country  as  a  model  of  prosper- 
ous and  progressive  democracy.  Then 
came  the  Second  World  War,  which  In 
the  course  of  Its  first  year  swallowed 
Independent  Lithuania  and  made  It, 
much  against  the  wishes  of  the  helpless 
Llthuanlaris,  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  1940.  except  for  the  2 -year  period 
during  the  war,  the  unfortunate  Lith- 
uanians have  been  oppressed  by  the 
tyrannical  government  Imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Communist  rulers  of  the 
Kremlin.  This  they  suffer  In  misery 
and  under  conditions  approaching  ser- 
vitude beneath  the  heel  of  their  detested 
and  despised  overlords.  At  the  same 
time.  In  their  hearts  they  all  cherish 
the  hope  that  someday,  somehow,  free- 
dom and  Independence  may  dawn  over 
their  heads  in  their  historic  and  l)eloved 
homeland.  On  the  44th  anniversary  of 
their  independence  day  I  am  glad  to 
Join  all  freedom -loving  Lithuanians  and 
echo  their  genuine  patriotic  feelings  for 
a  free  Lithuania. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Connecticut.  February  16  has  been  of- 
ficially designated  as  Lithuanian  Day  to 
commemorate  the  44th  anniversary  of 
the  Lithuanian  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. Whereas  all  of  America  will  be 
marking  this  day,  Connecticut  will  be 
taking  special  note  to  honor  the  many 
citizens  of  Lithuanian  descent  who  reside 
In  Connecticut.  While  honoring  the 
Lithuanian  people  on  this  day,  we  also 
Join  them  in  tlieir  sorrow  and  in  their 
hope  for  their  native  land. 

The  tragic  history  of  Lithuania's  abor- 
tive attempt  at  independence  has  been 
recorded  in  the  hearts  of  freemen  as  a 
lesson  in  the  cruelty  of  Soviet  subjuga- 
tion and  al.so  in  the  faith  and  tenacity  of 
a  nation  striving  to  retain  her  national 
identity.  Lithuania's  fate  has  typified 
all  too  realistically  the  conflict  between 
freedom  and  totalitarian  communism, 
between  the  very  elements  of  good  and 
evil.  Lithuania  had  the  courage  and  the 
spirit  to  resist  tyranny,  but  because  it 
lacked  the  force  of  arms,  Bolshevik  Rus- 
sia reconquered  the  young  nation. 


To  their  everlasting  honor,  the  idea  of 
freedom  has  never  been  erased  from  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple. Although  the  conquering  Bolshevik 
hordes  executed  or  deported  her  intel- 
lectual leaders  and  crushed  with  un- 
limited terror  the  valiant  resistance 
movement,  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
heroically  clung  to  their  cultural  and 
spiritual  heritage.  Thus,  in  its  oppres- 
sion and  frustration,  Lithuania  has  be- 
come a  living  symbol  of  the  love  and  sac- 
rifice of  freedom. 

We  who  are  free  from  the  restrictions 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  can  openly  honor  and 
commemorate  Lithuania  on  this  day  and 
reaffirm  our  support  of  Lithuania's  fight 
for  freedom. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  first  day  of  Lithuanian 
indeijendence,  February  16,  1918,  the 
Lithuanian  people  emerged  from  several 
centuries  of  domination  by  their  Rus- 
sian neighbors,  as  well  as  from  several 
years  of  occupation  by  the  German 
forces  of  World  War  I.  Liberty  was  won 
at  last,  but  difficult  to  retain. 

Lithuanian  freedom  lasted  only  the 
length  of  the  Interwar  period.  A  few 
days  after  the  German  attack  on  the  So- 
viet Union,  in  1941,  Lithuania  was  over- 
run by  Nazi  troops.  Later  when  the  tide 
of  war  turned  against  the  Germans, 
Lithuania  came  under  the  equally  ruth- 
less domination  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Since  that  time  Lithuania  has  remained 
a  Russian  captive,  virtually  Isolated  from 
the  West. 

But  Lithuania's  brief  taste  of  freedom 
has  been  enough  to  keep  the  will  to  be 
independent  alive.  Today,  in  observing 
this  day  of  Independence  that  is  the 
sjTnbol  of  Lithuanian  aspirations,  we 
reflect  upon  the  tragic  history  of  that 
brave  land.  We  cannot  allow  the  desire 
for  freedom,  the  hope  for  Independence, 
to  go  unnourished.  The  future  does  not 
belong  to  the  Soviet  Communists  any 
more  than  it  did  to  Hitler's  "master 
race."  The  United  States  has  not  and 
will  not  forget  the  plight  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people.  Tod^y  we  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  cause  of  freedom  every- 
where, in  the  name  of  Lithuania,  and  in 
the  name  of  Justice  for  all  men. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
February  16,  will  mark  the  44th  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  and 
the  attainment  of  a  long  cherished 
dream  of  freedom  from  foreign  domina- 
tion. On  that  date  in  1918,  before  the 
end  of  World  War  I.  a  few  million  peo- 
ple courageously  overcame  generations 
of  despotic  rule  and,  at  the  same  time, 
inspired  the  hearts  of  freedom-loving 
people  all  over  the  world. 

Our  celebration  of  the  freedom  won 
by  the  Lithuanian  people  is  clouded, 
however,  by  the  knowleidge  that  these 
F>eople  are  again  in  captivity.  In  the 
tragic  events  which  preceded  our  entry 
into  World  War  n,  two  decades  of  in- 
dependence ended  abruptly  with  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania  in  1939. 
Along  with  the  other  Baltic  Republics, 
Estonia  and  Latvia,  Lithuania  was 
drawn  by  the  force  of  the  Red  army  into 
subjugation  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  was  the  pretense  of  free  elec- 
tions  during   the   occupation,   but   the 


very  presence  of  Soviet  force  made  it 
dramatically  clear  that  those  elections 
were  only  a  mockery.  The  need  for 
such  force,  furthermore,  demonstrated 
that  the  Kremlin  had  not  completely 
defeated  the  desire  for  liberty  by  the 
valiant  Lithuanian  people. 

Today,  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent are  continuing  to  keep  alive  the 
many  aspects  of  Lithuanian  tradition 
tmd  culture  which  have  enriched  our 
country.  They  also  nourish  the  hope 
that  national  independence  may  be  re- 
stored and  under  a  regime  which  truly 
seeks  social  and  p>olitlcal  justice. 

All  Americans.  I  know,  share  with  me 
the  earnest  hope  that  Lithuanians  will 
again  enjoy  the  God-given  rights  of 
freedom  and  liberty.  I  join  the  other 
Members  of  this  House  to  express  sym- 
pathy and  friendship  to  a  brave  people. 
We  pray  that  for  them  the  future  will 
bring  independence  to  their  homeland 
and  the  right  to  pursue  in  peace  their 
own  national  destiny. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  marks  the  44th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  Lithuania  and  later 
during  the  same  year  in  1918  Lithuania 
became  a  republic. 

The  anniversary  of  this  day  which  we 
now  celebrate  brings  to  our  mind  very 
vividly  the  birth  of  independence  and 
freedom  in  our  own  country  many  years 
before. 

We  realize  full  well  the  long  road  that 
was  traveled  by  the  Lithuanian  people 
prior  to  the  time  they  could  shfOsie  off 
the  yoke  of  bondage  and  call  themselves 
free.  This  freedom  was  not  theirs  for 
long,  however,  for  in  1940  Lithuania  was 
seized  by  the  Russians  and  immediately 
the  cloak  of  censorship  was  dropped  over 
that  little  country  and  today  it  is  en- 
gulfed with  the  other  satellite  nations 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Just  as  the  spirit  of  freedom  lived  on 
in  the  minds  of  the  early  American  set- 
tlers during  the  days  of  the  Revolution, 
so  also  does  that  spirit  of  freedom  still 
grow  in  the  hearts  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple in  their  own  country. 

Today  we  honor  these  people  and  it  is 
our  fervent  prayer  and  fond  hope  that 
one  day  they  too  will  regain  that  precious 
gift  and  to  that  end  we  Join  them  In  our 
hopes  and  our  prayers. 

Mr,  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  am  happy 
to  Join  with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  expressing  tribute  to  the  people  of 
Lithuania  on  this  44th  anniversary  of 
their  Independence.  February  16,  1918. 
marked  the  end  of  well  over  a  century 
during  which  Lithuania  suffered  imder 
a  hostile,  foreign  rule.  There  was 
confidence  and  rejoicing  that  day  as  in- 
dependence became  theirs  at  last.  Lith- 
uania's social  and  economic  record  be- 
tween the  World  Wars  was  a  good  one 
and  she  assumed  the  obligations  of  a 
modern  progressive  state. 

Her  hopes  for  continued  freedom,  how- 
ever, were  soon  crushed  between  the  pin- 
cer  drive  of  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia 
into  the  Baltic  area.  After  a  preliminary 
period  of  conquest  by  the  Russians,  oc- 
cupation by  the  Germans,  and  then  re- 
conquest  by  the  Russians,  Lithuania 
was  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1944. 
Since  that  time  Lithuania  has  been  held 
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within  the  Russian  orbit  aa  a  Soviet  re- 
public. T»ic  U.S.  Ooverrunent.  however, 
has  consistently  refused  to  acJtnowledge 
this  Imperialistic  conquest  and  still 
recognizes  Lithuania  as  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent nation. 

One  could  not  blame  the  Lithuanian 
people  if  they  were  to  assume  a  defeatist 
attitude  after  such  tribulations.  And  yet 
the  spirit  of  Independence  still  flres  the 
hearts  of  these  courageous  men  and 
women.  They  live  for  and  dream  of  the 
day  on  which  the  flag  of  free  Lithuania 
may  once  again  wave  over  their  land. 
Let  us  salute  them  today  and  pledge  our 
continued  efforts  to  support  their  un- 
dying flght  for  freedom. 

Mr.  PRIlDEL.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
rightly  .'^aid  that  the  whole  wor'.d  is  kin 
That  is  why  we.  as  liberty-lovins  Amer- 
icans, take  cognizance  that  tomorrow, 
February  16.  1&«2.  will  mark  the  44th 
anniversary  of  Lithuania's  independence 
We  feel  a  kinship  with  our  fellow  human 
beings  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocf-an 
which  strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  our 
hearts.  We  understand  and  appreciate 
the  longing  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence that  the  brave  people  of  Lithuania 
have. 

Forty-f.Jur  years  ago.  Lithuania  re- 
gained her  freedom  which,  unfortunate- 
ly, was  short  liv<»d.  In  1940,  durinj?  the 
course  of  the  last  war.  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence was  lost  and  that  unhappy 
country  fell  under  the  ruthless  heel  of 
Communist  tyrants  who  were  bent  on  de- 
stroying the  rights  of  man  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Yet.  the 
spirit  of  liberty  and  the  dedication  to 
■elf -determination  still  Uvea  strongly  in 
the  boaom  of  every  person  in  that  now 
unhappy  land. 

Here  we  can  see  a  striking  example 
that  the  world  rarmot  take  the  word  of 
the  Russian?  nor  believe  anything  they 
oniffht  say  or  agree  to.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Moscow  of  1920.  Soviet  Russia  recognized 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
Uthoanla  and  forever  renounced  all 
rights  posssased  by  It  over  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  Its  territory.  Notwithstand- 
ing such  guaranteed  liberty  and  a  solemn 
treaty  and  agreement  of  nonaggression. 
Russia  resardzd  such  formal  covenant  as 
a  mere  scrap  of  paper  and  violated  It 
with  wanton  disrerrard. 

The  mere  fact  that  we,  here  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  take  time 
out  from  our  pressing  legislative  duties 
to  not  only  take  note  of  Lithuania's 
plight,  but  to  recoenize  Russia's  failure 
to  live  up  to  their  treaty  obligations, 
should  give  new  hope  to  the  captive 
nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We 
cannot,  we  will  not.  abandon  these 
people  who  have  been  so  sorely  oppressed 
by  the  evil  and  dark  forces  of  commu- 
nism. I  maintain  that  it  is  our  duty  as 
human  bein^is  to  encourage  enslaved 
peoples  everywhere  In  their  hopes  for 
freedom  and  the  achievement  of  dignity 
to  which  man  is  fully  entitled. 

It  so  happens  that  during  the  month 
of  February,  the  United  States  joyously 
celebrates  the  birthdays  of  two  truly 
great  men.  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
fighters  for  human  freedom,  liberty  and 
justice.  We  Americans  are.  Indeed, 
blessed  to  possess  such  precious  rights 


and  feel  that  people  in  other  lands  are 
also  entitled  to  them  That  is  why  I 
am  in  favor  of  House  Resolution  211.  a 
measure  calling  for  the  establishment,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  of  a 
Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations 

To  our  fellow  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  who  have  contributed  .so  very 
much  to  enrich  our  own  culture  and 
economy.  \.e  must  show  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  support  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
freedom  everywhere  and  strive  for  the 
re.storation  of  true  independence  for 
Lithuania.  This  we  must  do  until  their 
lib-^rati'  n  is  an  established  fact. 

Mr.  LINI>SAY.  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a 
day  of  special  siirnificance.  and  I  hold  it 
a  I'reat  honor  to  Join  m  tins  commemo- 
ration of  the  44th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's Independence 

I  iihuania's  hLstory  as  a  nation  dates 
back  to  the  year  1200  She  posse.v?es  an 
inheritance  of  rich  cultural  values  and 
a  .splendid  record  of  Individual  people 
who  have  a  deep  .si-n.se  of  compassion  for 
th'»ir  fellow  mf'n 

I  ithuaiua's  lorn?  struggle  toward  fre**- 
dom  has  been  marked  with  blood  and 
tears  The  forcible  .seizure  of  this  free- 
dom-lovin-r  coun*ry  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  occupation  by  the  Soviet  of 
Lithuania's  two  neit;hborin?  statr.s.  Lat- 
via and  E.stonla.  is  an  Indelible  stain  on 
the  history  of  civilization  This  illetral 
action  has  never  been  recopnized  by  the 
United  States,  and  we  are  committed  to 
the  restoration  of  freedom  in  these  brave 
nations. 

Untold  sufferings,  privations,  and 
blood  have  been  paid  by  liberty-loving 
Lithuanians  to  gain  their  freedom  To 
retain  this  glowin<?  spirit  of  liberty,  to 
strengthen  and  to  expand  it,  requires 
constant  vigilance  and  perseverance,  and 
that  is  our  task. 

On  this  occasion,  we  rededicate  our- 
selves to  principle  and  to  the  long  hard 
struggle  of  regaining  freedom  for  Lithu- 
ania. May  the  courage  and  loyalty  of 
Lithuanians  the  world  over  draw  the 
admiration  and  praise  of  all  liberty- 
loving  people  of  every  nation. 

Mr  "YATFS  Mr  Speaker,  on  Friday 
the  16th  of  Febniary.  the  men  and 
women  of  Lithuania  and  Lithuanian  de- 
scent will  be  celebrating  the  44th  anni- 
versary of  that  nation's  independence 
Only  in  Lithuania  Itself,  where  the  Iron 
rule  of  a  Communist  Russian  dictator- 
ship holds  sway,  is  this  day  not  cele- 
brated. 

Today  we  pay  homage  to  a  proud  but 
enslaved  nation,  and  In  so  doing,  we 
serve  waminp:  to  all  oppres-'ors  that  free- 
men everywher'*  look  with  disdain  and 
repugnance  on  the  deeds  of  tyranny 

Mr  Speaker,  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  in  the  19th  century,  patriotic 
Lithuanians  worked  for  their  day  of 
freedom  from  czarlst  oppre.ssion.  At 
last  their  cherished  dream  came  true  in 
1918.  For  more  than  20  years  Lithu- 
anians enjoyed  their  newly  won  inde- 
pendence They  organized  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  enacted  many  pro- 
gressive social  and  economic  institutions, 
and  l)ecame  a  respected  member  in  the 
family  of  nations.  But.  unfortunately, 
in  the  fall  of  1939  it  was  forced  into  a 
nonaggression    pact     with     the    Soviet 


Union,  and  in  the  summer  of  1940  It  was 
incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Since  then  Lithuanians  have  not  known 
freedom  First  came  the  Nazi  occupa- 
tion, and  then  In  1944  the  dreaded  Red 
army  returned,  and  has  remained  ever 
since  Lithuania  has  been  cut  off  from 
the  outride  world  and  the  country  is 
again  under  foreign  domination. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion In  sympathetic  greetings  to  all 
those  m  Lithuania  in  the  hope  that  we 
may  soon  see  a  new  day  in  which  Lithu- 
ania may  again  enjoy  freedom  as  a  na- 
tion and  contribute  to  the  progress  of 
a  free  world. 

Mr  FOO.^RTY  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
more  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  privilege  and 
honor  that  I  Join  my  colleagues  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  U  3  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
st-ntatives  in  tribute  to  Lithuania.  To- 
morrow marks  the  44th  anniversary  ^1 
the  independence  of  that  proud  coun- 
try. After  a  pro  onged  period  of  Rus- 
.sian  domination  followed  by  German  oc- 
cupation during  World  War  I,  the 
Litliuanlan  people  finally  reached  the 
goal  for  which  they  had  been  striving 
on  February  16,  1918.  As  hLstory  re- 
cords, that  freedom  was  short  lived  and 
Lithuania  was  once  again  dominate  1 
when  occupied  by  Russia  In  World  War 
II  In  July  of  1940  she  was  forcibly 
made  a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  dedication  of  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania to  regain  their  independence  as  a 
nation  and  to  reestablish  personal  free- 
dom tliroughout  their  land  remains 
steadfast— this  despite  the  cruel  yoke  of 
Russian  suppression  which  has  held 
Lithuania  In  virtual  slavery. 

Today  all  patriotic  and  liberty -loving 
Lithuanians  In  the  free  world  celebrate 
their  national  independence.  Unfor- 
tunately their  brothers  in  the  homeland 
are  not  permitted  to  do  so  by  their  Com- 
munist overlords.  That  sacred  prtvilege 
is  denied  them.  Let  us  all  hope  and 
pray  that  soon  they  will  once  again  be- 
come masters  of  their  own  destlfljr,  and 
that  they  will  be  able  to  celebrate  this 
great  day  In  freedom  and  honor. 

Mr  Mcdonough  Mr.  speaker. 
Uthuania  has  been  known  to  history 
since  the  year  1009.  when  It  was  a  nation 
divided  Into  many  principalities.  As  a 
result  of  repeated  threats  from  abroad 
these  principalities  joined  together  In  a 
united  state,  and  In  1253  a  delegate  of 
Pope  Innocent  I'V  crowned  Mlndaugas. 
who  had  been  baptized  2  years  earlier,  as 
the  king  of  a  united  Lithuania.  By  th; 
14th  century  the  Lithuanian  state  had 
extended  Its  boundaries  Into  what  Is  nov; 
the  Byeloru-sstan  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic and  the  Russian  Soviet  Federated 
Socialist  Republic  Lithuanian  Influ- 
ence was  further  extended  by  a  union 
with  Poland,  first  in  the  14th  century 
as  a  result  of  a  marriage  between  the 
rulers  of  the  two  countries,  then  as  a 
legal  union  which  lasted  from  the  16th 
century  until  almost  the  end  of  the  18th. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Lithuanians 
established  a  powerful  and  Independent 
European  state,  which  successfully 
turned  back  various  foreign  Invasions. 
The  eastern  Slavs  enjoyed  far  more  free- 
dom than  the  residents  of  Moscow  and 
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were  able  to  live  In  peace  with  neigh- 
boring countries. 

It  may  help  us  to  understand  the 
present  unfortimate  condition  of  the 
Lithuanian  nation  If  we  recall  that  Rus- 
sian domination  goes  back  to  1795.  when 
Poland  was  divided  for  the  third  time. 
The  Lithuanians  repeatedly  tried  to 
throw  out  the  Russians,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  Russians  reacted  to  the 
revolts  by  trying  to  replace  Lithuanian 
culture  and  language  with  Russian,  but 
the  Lithuanians  remained  loyal  to  their 
traditional  religion,  language  and  cul- 
ture, and  the  Soviet  attempts  at  RussUl- 
cation  were  finally  abandoned  In  1905. 
Lithuania  was  overrun  by  Invading 
armies  in  the  First  and  Second  World 
Wars,  and  on  both  occasions  she  was  at 
the  mercy  of  both  German  and  Russian 
conquerors  However,  the  Russian  rev- 
olution and  the  defeat  of  Germany  pro- 
vided Lithuanian  nationalists  with  a 
long-awaited  opportunity  to  make  good 
their  suppressed  desires  for  freedom.  In 
1917.  200  Lithuanians  received  permis- 
sion from  the  German  Government  to 
hold  a  congress  on  the  future  of  Lithu- 
ania, and  on  February  16.  1918 — 44  years 
ago  today — this  meeting  proposed  an  In- 
dependent Lithuanian  state  based  on  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

But  the  evacuating  German  troops 
were  replaced  by  members  of  the  Red 
army,  who  promptly  installed  a  Com- 
mtinist  government.  Only  after  the  So- 
viet forces  were  driven  out  by  the  Polish 
Army,  led  by  Marshal  Joseph  Pllsudskl 
and  with  the  help  of  Lithuanian  sol- 
diers, did  Russia  sign  a  peace  treaty. 
This  document,  signed  in  1920,  pro- 
claimed Russia's  recognition  of  Lithu- 
ania as  an  Independent  nation  and  a 
Soviet  pledge  that  "Russia  recognizes 
without  any  reserve  the  sovereignty  and 
Independence  of  the  State  of  Lithuania 
with  all  juridical  consequences  resulting 
from  such  recognition,  and  voluntarily 
and  forever  renounces  all  sovereign 
rights  possessed  by  Russia  over  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  U-rrltory."  How 
ironic  do  these  words  (ound  40  years 
later,  and  how  little  weight  do  legal 
documents  carry  when  pitted  against  the 
overwhelming  force  of  a  large  nation. 

The  peace  settlement  a  Itb  Russia  was 
followed  by  a  dispute  bet^reen  Lithuania 
and  Poland  over  their  common  boundary 
and  the  city  of  Vilnius.  wlOch  the  Lithu- 
anians wanted  as  their  capital.  This 
controversy  was  resolved  by  the  Leagrue 
of  Nations  in  1923.  Ths  Lithuanians 
lost  Vilnius  but  gained  the  formerly  Ger- 
man territory  of  Memel.  Lithuania  was 
herself  admitted  to  the  I^agxie  of  Na- 
tions in  1921  and  like  so  many  other 
smaller  powers  served  as  a  constructive 
force  for  peace.  Meanwhile  the  Lithu- 
anians elected  their  first  president  and 
adopted  a  constitution,  guiiranteeing  the 
basic  civil  liberties  and  freedom  to  all  its 
citizens. 

The  Soviet  Union's  cympathy  for 
Lithuania,  expressed  in  thi!  decisive  lan- 
guage of  the  1920  peace  treaty,  is  ex- 
plained by  the  geographical  position  of 
the  small  Baltic  State,  with  her  common 
frontiers  with  both  Poland  and  Ger- 
many, which  made  Lithuania  a  conven- 
ient pawn  in  the  diplomaUe  and  miUtary 
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game.  During  the  Interwar  years  the 
Soviet  Government  consistently  sup- 
ported the  Lithuanian  claim  for  the  re- 
turn of  her  historic  capital  of  Vilnius 
from  Poland,  even  though  the  Lithua- 
nian Government  of  this  period  were 
strongly  anti-Communist.  But  Soviet 
friendship  was,  of  course,  deceptive. 
When  Russia  and  Germany  divided  Po- 
land between  them  In  1939,  the  Soviet 
Union  returned  the  city  of  Vilnius  to 
Lithuania,  but  the  gift  did  not  cost  the 
Russians  anything,  for  shortly  there- 
after they  annexed  all  of  Lithuania  into 
the  UJ3J8JI.  The  tiny  country  of  Lithu- 
ania was  ovemm  by  successive  waves 
of  Soviet.  German,  and  in  1944,  once 
again.  Soviet  armies. 

After  their  incorporation  into  the  So- 
viet Union  the  three  Baltic  States  were 
kept  sealed  off  from  the  outside  world. 
Until  1959,  when  Vilnius  was  opened,  no 
Western  observers  were  allowed  into 
Lithuania.  The  rest  of  the  country  re- 
mains Tslosed  today,  perhaps  because  the 
Baltic  coast  is  Ideally  sxiited  for  missile 
bases. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  recalled  the  un- 
happy modem  history  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  in  some  detail  because  I  believe  it 
important  that  we  appreciate  the  back- 
ground of  Lithuanian  sufifering.  Tlie 
Kremlin  can  deny  the  freedom  to  work, 
talk  or  travel,  but  the  Lithuanian  people 
still  remain  the  masters  of  their  souls, 
and  the  passionate  desire  for  freedom 
remains.  This  desire  is  a  common  her- 
itage of  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States:  it  forms  a 
bond  no  Iron  Curtain  can  break. 

And  therefore,  the  privilege  we  have 
today  of  celebrating  the  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence, like  all  privileges,  carries 
with  it  a  responsibility.  We  here  today, 
and  the  entire  free  world,  have  the  heavy 
responsibility  and  the  awesome  chal- 
lenge to  be  sure  tbat  someday  Lithuania 
again  will  be  free.  We  have  this  respon- 
sibility not  only  because  Lithuania  de- 
serves ber  freedom,  but  also  because  the 
free  world  would  not  long  remain  free  If 
It  forgets  those  who  are  less  fortunate. 

On  this  44th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence  the  American  people  take 
the  opportunity  to  tell  the  people  of 
Lithuania  that  their  plight  is  not  for- 
gotten and  their  hopes  are  also  our 
hopes.  This  Is  an  opportunity  too  to  give 
notice  to  the  Soviet  Jailers  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  the  brave  people  of  Lith- 
uania they  hold  as  prisoners.  And  so 
today  is  primarily  a  day  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  age-old  stniggle  for 
freedom  that  has  characterized  the  his- 
tory of  both  the  United  States  and  Lith- 
uania, a  struggle  for  the  dignity  of  man. 
a  struggle  to  free  him  from  oppression 
of  all  kinds,  a  struggle  full  of  hope  for 
the  coming  day  of  deliverance.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  with  my  feUow  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent,  with  the  entire 
American  people  and  with  the  whole  free 
world  In  a  salute  to  the  people  of 
Lithuania. 

Mr.  LIFSOOICB.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
an  impiTssive  fact  that  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day  is  being  celebrated  here 
in  America.  Here  we  cherish  freedom. 
We  honor  those  who  defy  domination. 
We  welcome  the  heritage  from  a  rich 
past,  the  oootribution  of  a  determined 


present,  and  the  inspiration  of  a  faith 
In  the  future.  The  Lithuanian  people 
brought  to  America  their  love  of  liberty, 
their  courage  in  the  face  of  vicissitude, 
their  tradition  of  centuries  of  civilization, 
their  industry,  and  their  hopefulness. 

Though  the  Lithuania  whose  44th 
anniversary  we  celebrate  on  February  16 
is  currently  dominated  by  the  Russians, 
it  has  a  confidence  in  its  regeneration 
which  is  supported  by  the  very  vicissi- 
tudes of  its  centuries-old  past.  For 
Lithuania,  with  a  history  and  a  civiliza- 
tion older  than  that  of  most  of  Exnxipe, 
has  been  repeatedly  overrun  by  hordes 
from  east,  west,  and  south.  Repeatedly, 
it  has  emerged,  retaining  its  traditions, 
Its  individuality,  and  its  hope.  The 
Lithuanian  people  have  remained  free 
in  spirit,  stalwart  in  their  resistance. 

There  have  been  long  periods  in  Lithu- 
anian history  of  great  progress  and  re- 
nown. Politically,  socially,  economically, 
and  culturally  the  contributions  of  Lith- 
uania to  the  development  of  western 
civilization  have  been  great. 

We  in  America  have  benefited  greatly 
from  the  Lithuanians  in  our  midst.  The 
Lithuanian-Americans  have  perpetu- 
ated here  their  culture  as  old  as  the 
Christian  era.  A  religion  people,  they 
have  maintained  their  piety  and  their 
ideals.  The  suffering  of  generations 
under  violence  from  without,  domina- 
tion, and  disaster  has  but  refined  their 
endurance  and  their  determination  to 
retain  their  native  characteristics.  They 
have  lived  in  closely  knit  groups,  pursu- 
ing their  particular  arts,  crafts,  religion, 
and  social  habits;  but  with  great  concern 
for  one  another.  Philanthropy  has 
marked  their  contributions  to  society. 

They  have  given,  too,  of  ttieir  talents 
to  the  outside  world.  Lithuanian  farm- 
ers, journalists,  tailors,  musiclaxis.  and 
artists  have  made  names  for  themselves 
in  the  history  of  American  development 
The  progress  of  the  United  States  has 
depended  upon  the  blending  of  such 
ethnic  groups  as  these,  mf<n».^in«rjg 
withal  their  Individuality,  their  hardi- 
hood, and  the  pursuit  of  their  idaals. 

Those  who  are  aware  of  the  richness 
of  their  past,  the  tenacity,  the  courage, 
and  the  vigor  of  her  people  today  win 
have  no  doubt  as  to  the  future  of  an  in- 
domitable, indestructible  Lithuania. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  On  February  16  we 
commemorate  the  44  th  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
Lithuanian  nation. 

The  history  of  Lithuania  has  not  been 
a  happy  one.  For  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter czarlst  Russia  ruled  the  small  Baltic 
state  and  even  attempted  to  replace  the 
Lithuanian  language,  culture,  and  tradi- 
tions with  Its  own.  This  forced  Russtfl- 
cation  was,  however,  imsuccessful,  and 
with  the  collapse  of  the  czarlst  regime 
the  Lithuanian  people  reasserted  their 
desire  for  independence  and.  in  1918, 
proclaimed  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

The  next  two  decades  saw  the  new  na- 
tion grow  and  progress.  It  was  admitted 
to  the  League  of  Nations  in  1921  and 
thus  became  a  member  of  the  commu- 
nity of  nations.  Its  infant  Industry  ex- 
panded, and  a  successful  land-reform 
program  was  put  into  effect.  Lithuanian 
literature    flourished,    and    significant 
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achievementa  were  made  in  opera  and 
music.  On  August  3,  IMO.  however,  this 
progress  came  to  a  halt.  The  Soviet 
Union  forced  the  formation  of  a  friendly 
government,  occupied  the  country,  and 
finally  declared  Lithuania  a  constituent 
republic  in  the  U.S.S.R.  After  this  oc- 
cupation the  country  was  overrxm  by 
Nazi  forces  and  then  once  again,  near 
the  end  of  World  War  n,  by  the  Red 
army. 

Despite  the  heavy  yoke  of  communism 
which  they  bear,  the  Lithuanians  have 
never  lost  their  hope  for  freedom  and 
independence.  They  have  caught  what 
Thomas  Jefferson  once  called  "the  dis- 
ease of  liberty"  and  refused  to  relinquish 
their  inalienable  right  to  self-determina- 
tion. We  Americans,  as  leaders  of  the 
free  world,  have  an  obligation  to  keep 
that  hope  alive  not  only  in  Lithuania 
but  in  all  the  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  established  within  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  a  Subcommittee 
on  Captive  Nations.  In  its  hearings  on 
captive  nations,  the  subcommittee  will 
have  the  following  objectives  in  mind : 

First.  To  focus  attention  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  captive  European  nations. 

Second.  To  study  present  conditions 
within  the  captive  European  nations,  In- 
cluding the  possibility  of  changes  from 
their  present  status,  to  study  present 
policies  of  the  United  States  regarding 
them,  and  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
the  latest  and  most  reliable  information 
on  the  situation  In  the  captive  European 
nations. 

Third.  To  expose  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  ruth- 
lessly welded  these  captive  nations  Into 
the  Soviet  colonial  empire  and  is  des- 
potically keeping  their  peoples  oppressed, 
while  at  the  same  time  falsely  and  hy- 
procritlcally  posing  as  the  international 
champion  of  those  seeking  liberty  and 
independence. 

On  this  anniversary  I  can  only  pledge 
my  continued  support  for  the  Lithu- 
anian people  and  hope  that  they  will 
soon  see  the  realization  of  their  dream 
of  a  free  and  Independent  Lithuania. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1918,  the  Lithuanian  people,  having 
tasted  of  the  preciovis  fniit  of  freedom, 
have  never  relinquished  their  hope  that 
one  day  it  will  be  theirs  again.  It  was 
in  1918.  after  centuries  of  subjugation 
to  czarism,  that  the  people  established 
their  own  government  and  chose  the 
pattern  of  Independence,  but  the  secur- 
ing and  maintaining  of  liberty  Is  a  never- 
ending  battle  as  the  Lithuanians  have 
learned  again  and  again.  They  fought 
off  the  Bolsheviks  in  1920  only  to  find 
that  22  years  later  they  were  once  again 
subjected  to  Soviet  rule. 

Thus  the  celebration  of  Independence 
Day  by  a  people  no  longer  free  is  not 
a  contradiction  in  terms  but  a  massive 
symbol  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  Is  alive. 
This  celebration  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day  is  not  only  a  reminder 
to  all  of  us  how  many  peoples  still  live 
in  subjugation  but  it  is  also  a  reminder. 
as  history  proves  again  and  again,  that 
tsrranny  carries  within  it  the  seeds  of  its 
own  destruction. 

The  friends  of  freedom  hail  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day. 


Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  glad  to  join  with  my  fellow  Repre- 
sentatives here  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  great  people  of  Lithuania  and  our 
own  Lithuanian-Americans  who  are  cele- 
brating the  44th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's independence. 

Forty-foui-  years  ago.  Lithuania  stood 
forth  as  an  Independent,  democratic 
republic  with  a  happy,  prosperous  people 
who  faced  the  future  with  confldence  in 
their  destiny. 

In  this  year  of  1962.  our  observance 
here  is,  unfortunately,  shaded  with  sor- 
row. The  bright  star  of  Lithuania's 
freedom  has  been  clouded  over  by  the 
violent  storms  of  tyranny.  We  gaze  with 
sadness  upon  the  advancing  tragedy  of 
sacrifice  to  ruthless  imperialism  that  ha.s 
enveloped  Lithuania:  she  has  ceased  to 
be  an  independent  nation 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Rood  Lithu- 
anians have  been  torn  from  their  fam- 
ilies and  their  homes  for  service  as  slaves 
in  Siberia.  It  is  slave  labor  that  the 
Kremlin  is  using  to  equip  Ru.ssia  for  fur- 
ther expansion,  for  further  despotism, 
for  further  persecution,  and.  perhaps, 
even  for  war,  and  a  substantial  part  of 
the  slave  force  has  been  kidnaped  from 
Lithuania. 

The  case  of  Lithuania,  and  the  other 
small  nations,  is  a  challenge  to  the  moral 
conscience  of  this  Nation  and  the  United 
Nations  to  establish  the  great,  basic 
principles  of  freedom  and  liberty  for  all 
p>eoples. 

In  simple  justice,  our  Government 
must  insist  that  the  Lithuanian  people 
be  permitted  their  Inalienable  right  to 
govern  their  internal  existence  as  they 
themselves  see  fit. 

We  must  dedicate  ourselves  today  to 
the  continuing  revelation  and  presenta- 
tion— to  the  world — of  the  facts  and 
truth  about  Lithuania,  so  that  the  United 
Nations  and  the  free  world  shall  accept 
the  full  moral  anc  humanitarian  respon- 
sibility of  restoring  the  independence  of 
Lithuania.  May  God  grant  that  this 
restoration  will  soon  be  accomplished. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Lithuanian  people  constitute  one  of  the 
smaller  ethnic  groups  in  northeastern 
Europe,  but  in  the  past  they  have  played 
an  exceptionally  imixjrtant  part.  The 
state  they  founded  some  700  years  ago 
endured  for  centuries,  and  at  one  time 
was  a  real  force  in  all  east  European 
affairs  Then  late  in  the  18th  century 
Lithuania  became  part  of  the  Russian 
empire,  and  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  Lithuanians  lived  under  czarist 
autocracy.  During  the  First  World  War 
when  the  czarist  regime  was  no  more, 
they  asserted  their  freedom  and  pro- 
claimed their  independence  on  February 
16,  1918 

Having  thus  attained  their  national 
goal  they  worked  hard  in  making  Lith- 
uania a  model  democracy,  and  there  they 
lived  happily  for  two  decades.  Then 
came  World  War  II  and  with  it  Uth- 
uaaia's  tragedy  In  1940  it  was  forcibly 
incorporated  Into  the  Soviet  Union  and 
independent  Lithuania  vanished  In  thin 
air.  For  a  couple  of  years  during  the 
war  it  was  occupied  by  the  Nazi  forces 
Then  in  1944  Russia  returned  and  re- 
occupied  the  coimtry  once  more,  making 
it  again  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.    Since 


then  ut^appy  Lithuanians  have  not 
known  freedom  and  have  been  suffering 
under  oppressive  regimes  instituted  and 
maintained  there  by  the  Kremlin.  But 
the  people  of  IJthuania  have  not  sur- 
rendered their  right  to  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, and  today  in  their  Inde- 
pendence Day  we  hope  that  they  attain 
their  goal  once  more  and  live  in  peace 
in  their  historic  homeland. 

.Mr.  B"5rRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  16,  1918,  Lithuania 
was  proclaimed  an  independent  state. 
This  proclamation  signaled  the  end  of 
more  than  a  century  of  foreign  domina- 
tion and  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for 
the  Lithuanian  people.  On  July  12. 
1920,  Lithuania's  right  to  freedom  was 
recognized  by  Russia  when  that  country 
pledged  to  renounce  all  rights  of  sover- 
eignty over  Lithuanian  territory.  It  was 
recognized  as  a  sovereign  and  stable 
member  of  the  world  community  when, 
on  September  22,  1921,  it  was  admitted 
to  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  next  two  decades  were  marked  by 
the  fulfillment  of  many  of  the  hopes 
which  had  sustained  Lithuanian  nation- 
alism through  the  long  period  of  czarist 
rule.  A  constitution  was  adopted  which 
accorded  freedom  of  speech,  religion,  as- 
sembly, and  communication.  A  land  re- 
form program  enlarged  the  number  of 
farms,  and  new  Industries  were  estab- 
lished Lithuanian  culture,  imfettered 
at  last,  flourished  with  new  accomplish- 
ments in  literature  and  music. 

Unfortunately,  the  location  of  Lithu- 
ania, with  Germany  to  the  west  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  east,  rendered  it  al- 
most impossible  for  it  to  survive  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  Second  World  War.  Al- 
though Lithuania  attempted  to  maintain 
its  neutrality.  It  was  occupied  first  by  the 
Soviets,  then  by  the  Germans,  then  again 
by  the  Soviets.  On  August  3.  1940,  Lith- 
uania was  declared  a  constituent  repub- 
lic of  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  Supreme 
Soviet  in  Moscow. 

The  freedom  which  the  Lithuanian 
people  enjoyed  t>etween  the  two  World 
Wars  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
subjugation  which  Lithuania  has  expe- 
rienced in  the  past  two  decades.  In 
place  of  freedom  of  sc>eech  and  commu- 
nication and  other  civil  liberties  are  rigid 
controls  and  restrictions.  In  place  of 
mutually  beneficial  contacts  with  the 
West  there  is  the  Iron  Curtain  which 
keep.s  at  a  minimum  the  number  of  meet- 
ings between  Lithuanians  and  outsiders. 

On  this  44th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence,  it  is  my  hope  that  these 
statements  in  the  U.S.  Congress  will 
demonstrate  to  the  Lithuanian  people 
that  they  have  not  been  forgotten.  If 
freedom-loving  people  throughout  the 
world  continue  to  have  faith  in  their  be- 
liefs and  to  work  unceasingly  to 
strengthen  liberty,  we  can  be  confident 
that  ultimately  freedom  and  democracy 
must  be  victorious  over  totalitarianism 
and  tyranny. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
free  people  throughout  the  non-Commu- 
nist world  take  a  few  moments  from 
their  daily  activities  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Lithuanian  people.  Forty-four  years 
ago  today,  the  freedom-loving  Lithu- 
anians reestablished  their  Independence 
and    proclaimed    the    formation    of    a 
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Lithuanian    Republic    founded    on    the 
principles  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

Lithuania  was  united  in  1253  when 
Uie  many  principalities  of  Lithuania 
were  formed  into  a  single  state.  Min- 
daugas,  who  had  been  baptized  2  years 
earlier,  was  crowned  as  king  by  a  per- 
sonal delegate  of  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
This  was  one  of  the  firjt  expressions  of 
the  Christian  faith  of  the  Lithuanian 
people,  and  Lithuania  was  officially  pro- 
claimed a  Christian  state  In  1387. 

It  was  this  same  Christian  faith  that 
contributed  strongly  to  saving  Elurope 
from  barbarism  In  ht  Lite  14th  century, 
when  the  Lithuanians  successfully  re- 
pulsed the  Tartar  hordes  seeking  to 
sweep  in  upon  Europe.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  they  also  defended  their 
independence  against  tie  Germans  and 
the  Russians.  At  that  time  they  were 
one  of  the  greatest  spates  of  eastern 
Europe,  as  Lithuania's  t)oundaries  in  the 
14th  century  reached  Lito  what  Is  now 
the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic and  the  Russian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic. 

Through  marriage  ties  and  parlia- 
mentary action  Lithuania  and  Poland 
were  Joined  legally  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury. In  1795,  by  the  tliird  partition  of 
Poland,  Lithuania  was  annexed  by  czar- 
ist Russia.  The  Llthufoilans  struggled 
In  vain  to  throw  off  the  Russian  yoke. 
The  Russians  responde<l  by  attempting 
to  destroy  tl^  Lithuanlsn  language  and 
culture,  but  they  too  were  imsuccessful, 
as  the  Lithuanians  tenaciously  clung  to 
their  historical  religion,  langviage,  and 
cultural  traditions.  Finully  the  Russifl- 
catlon  policy  was  aband<med  In  1905. 

IXirlng  the  First  and  Second  World 
Wars  Lithuania  was  overrun  by  both  the 
Germans  and  the  Russians.  In  these 
two  terrible  wars,  the  Innocent  Lithu- 
anians, due  to  an  unfor:unate  accident 
of  geography,  stood  on  the  lines  and 
march  between  the  two  giants  of  Eu- 
rope, and  as  the  military  advantage 
changed  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the 
country  became  a  tragic  battlefield, 
ravaged  by  gigantic  armies. 

During  the  ebb  and  flo^i?  of  World  Wair 
I  the  Lithuanians  capitalized  on  the  con- 
ditions favorable  for  as»!rtlng  their  In- 
dependence. In  1917  d-slegates  repre- 
senting the  people  of  Llriiuanla  met  to 
determine  the  future  course  of  the  Na- 
tion. Out  of  this  Congress  came  the 
announcement  of  the  formation  of  the 
I  Ithuanian  state,  on  February  16,  1918. 
It  is  the  44th  anniversary  of  this  proc- 
lamation that  we  honor  today. 

But  Lithutmian  inoependence  had  not 
yet  become  a  reality,  as  the  Red  army 
Invaded  the  capital  and  set  up  a  Com- 
munist puppet  regime  In  January  of 
1919.  During  the  following  year  Lithu- 
anian and  Polish  fighting  forces  under 
Marshal  Pilsudskl  drove  out  the  oppres- 
sive Bolsheviks. 

In  the  peace  treaty  signed  with 
Lithuania  on  July  12  1920,  Russia 
pledged  to  recognize  Lithuania  as  an 
independent  nation  and  to  renounce 
forever  all  rights  of  sovereignty.  The 
language  of  the  agreement  reads  in  part: 
'Russia  recognizes  without  any  reserve 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
State  of  Lithuania  with  all  Juridical  con- 
sequences resulting  from  such  recogni- 


tion, and  voluntarily  and  forever  re- 
nounces all  sovereign  rights  possessed  by 
Russia  over  the  Lithuanian  people  %"d 
territory."  How  false  and  cynical  those 
words  seem  today,  over  40  years  later. 
Today  it  has  become  such  a  common- 
place to  speak  of  Commimist  duplicity 
that  sometimes  we  teiul  to  disregard  the 
tragic  consequezuses  of  that  duplicity. 
The  pillaging  of  a  proud  and  freedom- 
loving  nation  Is  not  a  matter  to  be 
lightly  passed  over,  and  I  would  main- 
tain that  if  ever  we  should  become 
apathetic  to  such  outrages,  the  moral 
fiber  of  our  country  will  have  been 
gravely  weakened. 

When  the  Russians  forced  a  mutual 
assistance  treaty  upon  Lithuania  in 
October  1939  they  were  acting  in  direct 
violation  of  the  peace  treaty  of  1920  and 
the  Soviet-Lithuanian  treaty  of  non- 
aggression  of  1926.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  so-called  mutual  assistance  treaty, 
Lithuanian  sovereignty  was  drastically 
compromised  as  the  Russians  demanded 
the  right  to  have  airbases  and  Soviet 
garrisons  on  the  soil  of  Lithuania.  In 
Jime  1940  the  Russians  compoimded 
their  tyranny  by  demanding  the  forma- 
tion of  a  friendly  government.  Then 
they  ruthlessly  occupied  the  coimtry. 
and  by  Augiist  1940  Lithuania  had  been 
incorporated  Into  the  U.S.S Jl.  After  the 
Nazi  attack  on  Rtissia.  Lithuania  became 
a  German  colony  for  3  years,  vmtil  it 
was  recaptured  by  the  Soviets  in  1944. 

Prom  World  War  n  untU  1959  all  of 
Lithuania  was  closed  to  Western  observ- 
ers. Since  1959  some  Americans  have 
been  allowed  to  enter  the  city  of  Vilnius, 
but  the  rest  of  the  country  remains 
sealed  off.  From  scattered  reports  we 
can  put  together  a  pretty  clear  picture 
of  what  has  been  happening  Inside  Lith- 
uania during  the  years  it  has  suflered 
under  Communist  domination.  The  pic- 
ture is  not  a  pretty  one.  It  tells  of  brutal 
murders,  of  depwrtations,  and  of  slave 
labor  camps.  It  testifies  to  a  vicious 
campaign  to  scatter  the  Lithuanian  i>eo- 
plc  and  replace  them  in  their  homeland 
by  Russians.  And  it  exposes  a  brutal 
plot  to  destroy  the  religious  faith  and 
love  of  liberty  of  the  Lithuanian  nation. 
But  from  this  somber  story  emerges  a 
message  and  an  inspiration  for  freemen 
everywhere.  The  Lithuanian  people  love 
God  and  they  love  their  country  deeply. 
And  no  Soviet  atheist  totalitarianism 
can  destroy  this  precious  heritage.  The 
Lithuanian  passion  for  freedom  will 
never  die,  and  communism  will  not  be 
able  to  hold  In  bondage  a  proud  people 
yearning  anr  determined  that  one  day 
they  shall  again  be  free. 

The  United  States  has  on  many  occa- 
sions reaffirmed  its  support  of  Lith- 
uanian independence.  We  recognized 
the  independent  Lithuanlsin  Government 
in  1922  and  have  never  accepted  Soviet 
domination  of  the  country.  Emphasizing 
our  moral  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
Lithuanian  freedom,  we  continue  to 
maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  a 
representative  of  the  former  indep>endent 
Government,  which  still  has  a  legation 
in  Washington. 

Lithuanians  who  have  come  to  settle 
in  the  United  States  have  made  many 
unique  contributions  to  American  civ- 


ilization. The  first  known  Lithuanian 
immigrants  landed  at  New  Amsterdam 
in  1688.  Today  there  are  an  estimated 
one  million  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent.  These  Lithuanians  have  been 
widely  praised  for  their  patriotic  devo- 
tion, their  religious  piety,  their  close 
family  ties,  and  their  community  spirit. 

Today  I  take  great  pride  in  Joining 
with  loyal  Americans  of  Lithuanian  an- 
cestry in  celebrating  this  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Indep>endence  Day. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1918,  the  Lithuanian  people 
brought  to  an  end  the  ruthless  rule  of 
czarist  Russia,  which  had  lasted  120 
years.  During  the  Middle  Ages  Lithu- 
ania had  been  a  powerful  and  indei>end- 
ent  state,  whose  borders  extended  into 
the  heart  of  what  is  now  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. The  legitimate  national  aspirations 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  were  crushed  In 
1795,  when  their  country  was  annexed  to 
Russia  as  part  of  the  third  partition  of 
Poland.  Yet  the  steadfast  Lithuanians 
repeatedly  revolted  against  their  Russian 
overlords  and  remained  loyal  to  their 
ancient  language,  cultm-e,  and  traditions 
despite  continuous  Russian  efforts  to 
make  them  forget  their  indepiendence. 

In  1919  and  1920  the  Lithuanians  es- 
tablished their  Independence  by  force  of 
arms,  and  during  the  next  two  decades 
they  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  world  peace,  both  through 
the  efforts  of  their  spokesmen  at  the 
League  of  Nations  and  by  living  peace- 
fully with  their  Polish  and  Soviet 
neighbors.  The  history  of  this  tiny  inde- 
pendent state  between  1920  and  1939 
effectively  destroys  the  Soviet  claim  that 
their  domination  of  the  captive  nations 
of  Eastern  E^urope  is  necessary  to  insure 
the  security  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet 
the  p>eriod  of  indep>endence  was  not  des- 
tined to  last.  Despite  the  Soviet  renun- 
ciation in  1920  of  "all  sovereign  rights 
possessed  by  Russia  over  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  territory,"  Lithuania  was 
forcefully  Incorporated  into  the  U.S5JI. 
in  1940.  It  was  one  of  the  first  coun- 
tries to  suffer  under  the  brutal  occupa- 
tions of  Nazi  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  After  the  war  the  Soviets  or- 
dered large-scale  deportations  of  Lithu- 
anians to  Siberia  and  many  Russians 
have  settled  in  Lithuania.  For  a  long 
time  the  coimtry  was  completely  closed 
off  to  foreigners,  who  are  now  permitted 
to  visit  the  capital  city  of  Vilnius. 
Stalin's  attempt  to  disperse  the  Baltic 
peoples  has  since  been  abandoned,  and 
in  the  small  towns  and  farms  of  rural 
Lithuania  the  ancient  tradition  of  na- 
tional Independence  has  not  been  forgot- 
ten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lithuania  Is  no  longer  a 
free  and  independent  nation,  but  the 
spirit  of  freedom  lives  on  in  the  hearts 
of  this  sturdy  people.  As  happens  so 
often  In  the  history  of  Europe,  a  small 
nation  is  in  bondage  because  the  military 
force  of  a  larger  neighbor  proved  more 
powerful  than  its  legal  commitments. 
We  Americans  may  take  some  pride  in 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  never 
recognized  the  Soviet  incorporation  of 
Lithuania  Into  the  Communist  empire, 
has  never  given  its  sanction  to  this  law- 
less act  of  brute  force  perpetrated  on  a 
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small  and  defenseless  nation.  We  salute 
the  Uthuanian  people  on  the  44th  anni- 
versary of  their  national  Independence 
with  a  sense  of  deep  responsibility  and 
commitment  to  the  Ideals  of  liberty 
which  they  share  with  the  entire  free 
world. 

Mr.  PAIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
pause  to  celebrate  the  44th  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  the  Lithuanian 
nation.  In  doing  so  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  gallant  people  of  Lithuania  who  can- 
not themselves  publicly  celebrate  this 
important  event  which  marked  a  mile- 
stone in  therj  struggle  for  freedom. 

Lithuania  declared  its  independence 
on  February  16.  1918,  after  centuries  of 
subjugation,  sometimes  German,  but 
mostly  Russian.  Never  during  those 
years  of  struggle  did  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple lose  sight  of  their  ultimate  goal  of 
self-determination.  In  1940  Lithuania 
lost  its  independence  once  again  when 
the  Soviet  Union  annexed  It  and  its  Bal- 
tic neighbors,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  and 
made  them  republics  of  the  USSR 
This  act  was  in  such  callous  disregard 
of  the  sovereign  and  human  rights  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  in  complete  viola- 
tion of  international  law  that  it  has 
never  been  recognized  by  the  United 
States.  Yet  despite  their  many  trials 
the  people  of  Lithuania  are  neither 
broken  nor  discouraged.  The  passion  for 
liberty  and  freedom  Is  heightened,  not 
dispelled,  by  this  adversity.  Their  cour- 
age iuid  Indomitable  will  to  resist  Soviet 
attempts  to  Inculcate  communism  and 
the  Soviet  way  of  life,  remain  strong. 

On  this  day  the  American  people  who 
cherish  individual  freedom  and  national 
liberty  as  their  most  priceless  possession. 
Join  their  hopes  and  aspirations  with 
their  fellow  men  in  Lithuania.  We 
renew  our  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  We  hope  that 
the  day  may  not  be  prolonged  when 
Lithuania  will  once  again  regain  her 
rightful  position  in  the  family  of  free 
nations  which  she  so  richly  deserves. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
nation  of  Lithuania  has  been  known  to 
history  for  almost  a  thousand  years. 
During  that  time  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  experienced  the  Joys  of  greatness 
and  independence  as  well  as  the  trag- 
edies of  war  and  subjugation.  Today 
Lithuania  is  in  one  of  Its  darkest 
periods.  On  this  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day  it  is  fitting  that  we  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  live  in  the  free 
world  pay  tribute  to  the  gallant  Lithu- 
anian people  and  express  our  hope  that 
the  light  of  liberty  will  someday  shine 
in  their  land  again. 

The  first  great  period  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  was  in  the  Middle  Age.s 
During  this  period  the  Lithuaniarus  es- 
tablished a  powerful  state  which  was 
able  to  check  the  German  drive  to  the 
east  and  protect  Europe  from  the  Mon- 
gols and  the  Tartars.  They  gave  their 
people  a  degree  of  freedom  which  was 
far  higher  than  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries, and  through  their  education  and 
toleration  played  a  significant  role  in 
the  development  of  European  civiliza- 
tion. 

In  1796.  however,  this  bright  period 
of  Lithuanian  history  came  to  an  end 


and  Lithuania  was  annexed  by  Russia. 
The  Lithuanians  undertook  many  revolts 
against  czarlst  oppression,  but  they  met 
with  no  success.  Following  these  revolts 
the  Russians  launched  attempts  to  wipe 
out  the  Lithuanian  language  and  culture 
and  replace  them  with  Russian  ways,  but 
such  attempts  proved  impossible  and 
eventually  had  to  be  abandoned. 

This  long  dark  period  of  Russian  domi- 
nation was  brouRht  to  an  end  by  the  First 
World  War  AlthouKh  the  Lithuanian.s 
paid  a  ternble  price  in  that  war.  In  terms 
of  lives  and  devastation,  they  emerged 
as  an  independent  .state  onre  aRain  It 
was  this  period  of  independence,  pro- 
claimed on  February  16,  1918,  that  we 
commemorate  today  The  Lithuaniarvs 
thrived  in  their  work  of  improvinK  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  their 
people  and  building  an  independent 
state,  and  the  next  two  decades  marked 
one  of  the  happiest  periods  in  Lithu- 
anian history 

But  jU5t  a-s  the  P^rst  World  War  had 
broucht  frt^edom  to  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple, the  Second  World  War  deprived 
them  of  their  liberty  Although  Lithu- 
ania tried  to  remain  neutral,  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Red  army  and  in  1940  was 
declared  a  constituent  republic  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Later  in  1941 .  it  wa.s  over- 
run by  German  forces  Still  another  re- 
versal took  place  in  1944  when  Lithuania 
was  retaken  by  the  Soviets  and  today 
Lithuania  remains  under  the  Soviet  dom- 
ination imposed  at  that  time 

Thus  it  IS  that  today  Lithuania  finds 
itself  asain  in  a  period  of  darkne.ss.  with 
an  iron  curtain  draped  around  its  bor- 
ders to  keep  out  rays  of  ll«ht  from  the 
free  world  However,  it  i.s  impos,slble  to 
prevent  all  contact  with  the  outside  I 
feel  sure  that  the  statements  being  made 
here  today,  showlnp  that  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  their  love  of  freedom  have 
not  been  forgotten  will  find  their  way 
to  those  who  cllnc  to  their  ideals  It  is 
my  hope  that  in  some  small  way  our 
words  will  add  to  their  faith  that  the 
free  world  will  eventually  triumph  in 
the  cold  war  and  the  Lithuanians  and 
all  other  peoples  denied  their  political 
and  human  rights  will  be  able  to  hold 
hmh  the  torch  of  liberty  once  again 

Mr  UBONATI  Mr  Speaker,  only 
the  marked  .sadne.ss  of  this,  the  44th  an- 
niversary of  the  restoration  of  Lithua- 
nia s  Independence  as  a  free  nation,  mars 
the  conscience  of  the  free  people  of  the 
world 

The  sufTerings  of  its  people  in  the 
bloody  grip  of  Soviet  rule,  first  under  the 
czarist  oppre.sslon  for  123  years  and  now 
under  Soviet  tyranny  and  slavery  since 
1940.  have  not  destroyed  the  will  of  its 
people  to  be  free  This  brave  race,  cul- 
tured in  the  glorious  traditions  of  its 
heroic  leaders  dating  t)efore  the  Chris- 
tian era,  facing  the  many  sufferings  of 
her  people  with  t<;)lerance  and  with 
prayers  to  the  Almighty,  courageously 
awaits  the  day  of  her  liberation  from 
Soviet  domination 

The  7  mass  deportations  of  her  citi- 
zens and  many  lesser  ones— 2.000  to 
3.000  a  month— t^Jtaling  600.000  souls. 
has  failed  to  quench  this  brave  nation's 
thirst  for  the  freedom  of  those  enslaved 
within  and  without  her  twrders      One- 


fourth  of  her  sons  have  been  transported 
to  the  interior  of  Russia,  as  slaves. 
Thousands  have  died  in  prison  camps 
and  in  exile.  Thus,  through  mau  fear, 
the  inevitable  weakening  of  her  patriotic 
national  will  lies  diluted  with  despair, 
questioning  if  freedom  will  ever  be  real- 
ized 

The  great  problem  confronting  the 
United  States  is.  Can  we  really  maintain 
our  own  institutions  of  freedom  for 
lont;— as  we  view  the  encroachments 
made  by  the  Communists  upon  the  free 
nations  of  the  world — each  falling  within 
its  aura  of  godless  enslavement? 

The  Unittxi  States  has  already  moved 
with  celerity  to  curb  th"  menace  at  our 
own  doorstep  This  administration,  In 
1  year,  has  put  the  seal  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  on  the  North  and  South  Amer- 
ican Continents  Our  neighboring  na- 
tions aie  alerted  to  the  communistic 
practices  that  lead  to  domination. 

We  must  do  more — we  must  use  everj* 
force  to  release  the  small  nations 
•throughout  Europe  and  the  Baltic  areas 
The  We.st  mu.st  force  Its  preparedness 
programs  to  the  extreme  of  our  national 
abilities  to  pay.  in  order  to  give  confi- 
dence to  the  new  nations  of  the  East  and 
Africa  that  no  one  dare  controvert  our 
desires  to  keep  the  world  of  freemen 
free 

The  nations  enslaved  must  be  freed, 
that  Christianity  prevail.  The  bodies  of 
men  may  be  enslaved,  but  the  "self,"  "the 
spirit."  the  soul,"  can  never  be  lost  to 
tyranny  Lithuania  must  be  saved.  Her 
independence  must  be  restored.  The 
dignity  of  man  must  be  preserved  with 
free  institutions  to  protect  It.  America 
Is  the  one  hope  that  keeps  alive  the  flres 
of  freedom  among  all  men — let  us  not 
let  them  down  We  are  prepared  to 
march  m  freedom's  name — with  Gods 
guidance,  we  will  prevail. 

Mr  BECKER  Mr  Speaker,  Lith- 
uania ha£  had  a  stormy  history.  For  22 
years,  following  the  war  of  1914-18.  it 
was  an  independent  state.  In  the  era  of 
its  greatest  power  it  stretched  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  After  it  wa.s 
converted  to  Christianity  in  1385.  It  was 
dominated  by  Polish  influence  for  more 
than  400  years.  It  was  annexed  by  im- 
perial Russia  in  1795  but  at  the  time  of 
the  Communist  revolution  It  broke  away 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  proclaimed  its 
independence. 

But  the  lights  of  freedom  were  soon 
put  out  by  the  sharp  winds  of  World 
War  II  In  June  1940  Lithuania  was 
occupied  by  Soviet  troops,  and  soon 
after  was  blackmailed  into  becoming  the 
14th  Soviet  republic  Thousands  of 
Lithuanians  were  deported  to  the  east 
as  the  Soviet  war  lords  sought  to  com- 
muni/.e  the  country  The  United  States 
refu.sed  to  recognize  the  Communist  con- 
quest 

The  whiptides  of  war  loosed  the  Soviet 
hold  on  Lithuania  and  the  German  Nazi.-- 
occupied  tlie  country  from  1941  to  1944 
But  with  the  German  defeat  Lithuania 
was  again  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union 
It  remains  a  captive  nation,  tied  to  its 
eastern  overlords   in   unhappy   bondage 

Lithuania  looks  to  the  West,  not  to 
the  East.  It  has  a  Christian  heritage 
Like  all  people,  the  Lithuanian  people 
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would  like  to  be  free  to  decide  their 
own  destiny.  And  some  day  they  will 
be. 

For  if  there  is  one  thing  that  we 
can  be  sure  of.  it  if  that  the  wave  of 
the  future  is  on  the  side  of  human  liberty, 
and  that  the  various  totalitarianisms, 
whether  they  be  Communist  or  Fascist, 
will  eventually  die  away.  This  is  the 
hope  which  those  of  Lithuanian  descent 
in  this  country  can  always  hold  out  to 
their  kinsmen  behind  the  Curtain. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  O'HaraI  if  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  been  my  practice  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  th-s  historic  body  an- 
nually on  the  15th  of  February  or  the 
date  nearest  thereto,  when  the  House  Ls 
In  session,  to  observe  the  anniversary  of 
the  sinking  of  the  Maine  with  some  re- 
marks In  memory  of  the  266  Americans 
who  perished  with  the  Maine  in  Havana 
Harbor,  and  the  war  with  Spain  that 
followed. 

Today  I  have  an  es;>ecially  warm  sense 
of  audience  receptabllty  in  talking  of  the 
Spanish -American  War.  The  eminent 
and  beloved  gentleman  who  is  now  the 
Speaker  of  this  House,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack.  a  great  American 
in  every  sense  and  by  every  measure  of 
accomplishment  and  human  qualities,  is 
from  Massachusetts,  and  In  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  outfit  to  which  I  be- 
longed— the  33d  Volunteer  Infantry  of 
Michigan — was  brigaded  with  the  great 
9th  of  Massachusetts,  and  during  the 
years  Johw  McCormack  has  been  the 
unfailing  friend  of  the  Spanish  War 
veterans.  I  feel  I  am  speaking  in  a  sym- 
pathetic atmosphere  with  this  great  gen- 
tleman In  the  chair,  one  who  has  always 
been  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  1898 
and  of  the  volunteers  who  went  to  Cuba 
and  who  saw  action  in  the  siege  of  San- 
tiago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  92  V(?terans  of  that  war 
of  84  years  ago,  a  war  that  started  our 
country  on  the  road  to  a  world  destiny 
have  served  In  this  body  When  I  came 
here  In  the  81st  Congress.  I  was  one  of 
four  Spanish -American  War  veterans 
who  were  Members  of  that  Congress  and 
with  two  of  the  other  three  I  had  sol- 
diered In  Cuba  In  the  same  regiment,  the 
33d  Michigan  Volun-eer  Infantry. 

I  am  the  last  remaining,  the  last  vet- 
eran of  that  war  in  the  Congress.  My 
colleagues  have  been  sympathetically 
understanding  of  the  sense  of  solemn  ob- 
ligation that  possesses  me  to  set  the 
record  straight  so  far  as  it  is  within  my 
humble  power  to  do  so  In  the  brief  time 
remaining,  of  the  hLstory  of  a  war  that 
was  preceded  by  the  Civil  War  and  fol- 
lowed by  two  World  Wars,  conflicts  that 
engaged  vastly  larger  numbers  and  ex- 
tended over  much  longer  periods  of  time 
which  despite  Its  tremendous  impact  on 
the  history  of  the  world  and  the  bril- 
liance of  Its  action  on  both  sea  and  land 
because  of  the  overshadowing  events  that 
followed  has  become  the  forgotten  little 
war.  as  one  latter-day  historian  not  too 
aptly  described  it. 


I  think  that  future  hlstorlanB  when 
the  passage  of  time  has  furnished  a  truer 
scale  of  measurements  more  accurately 
win  say  that  the  rise  of  the  United  States 
to  world  power  was  preceded  by  a  50- 
year  war  commencing  with  the  war  with 
Spain,  then  an  interlude  of  peace  when 
military  muscles  were  being  flexed,  then 
World  War  I.  and  then  another  interlude 
of  peace,  and  finally  World  War  n. 

I  look  t>ack  64  years,  and  it  does  not 
seem  very  long.  Yet  when  In  1898  events 
that  had  happened  in  1834,  as  I  read  of 
them  in  history,  seemed  so  far,  far  away. 
What  changes  had  come  to  our  Republic 
in  the  64  years  between  1834  and  1898. 
What  changes  have  come  in  the  64  years 
between  1898,  when  the  United  States 
was  rising  to  meet  the  challenge  of  her 
destiny,  and  1962— all  in  just  a  part  of 
the  span  of  my  life. 

The  seats  of  this  historic  Chamber 
are  filled  with  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II,  many  with 
years  of  the  test  of  combat.  The  story 
of  their  deeds,  if  it  could  be  compressed 
in  a  volume,  would  be  a  classic  epic  of 
heroism. 

But  one  by  one,  two  by  two.  they  will 
depart  in  the  march  of  the  years  until 
one  day  in  the  Congress,  where  had 
served  with  distinction  and  dedication  so 
many  hundred  veterans  of  the  World 
Wars,  but  one  will  remain.  I  wish  for 
him  the  warmth  in  his  association  with 
his  younger  colleagues  that  you  have  giv- 
en to  me.  Prom  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
wells  a  sentiment  of  gratitude. 

When  the  Honorable  James  Hamilton 
Lewis,  of  Illinois,  was  in  the  other  body, 
he  was  a  member  of  Columbia  Camp  of 
the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  a 
camp  to  which  I  have  belonged  for  many 
years  and  twice  have  served  as  camp 
commander,  once  in  1915  when  I  was 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  again  some 
years  later.  There  were  close  to  a 
thousand  members  of  Columbia  Camp 
at  that  time.  Now  few  remsun.  The 
column  of  the  names  of  past  command- 
ers on  the  camp  letterhead  is  almost  a 
solid  row  of  asterisks,  which  a  footnote 
explains  means  deceased. 

I  am  reading  from  a  letter  I  received 
some  months  ago,  a  letter  signed  by 
Charles  Ziesenhenne,  commander,  and 
attested  by  Sam  Black,  adjutant: 

Seven  of  our  members  live  outside  of  Chi- 
cago, and  of  the  11  who  do  live  in  town, 
only  3  of  us  are  physically  able  to  attend 
meetings.  The  same  ofBcers  have  to  hold 
over  year  after  year  because  there  are  no 
others  able  and  willing  to  take  over  the  jobs. 
We  no  longer  pay  camp  dues  and  our  per 
capita  tax  to  national  is  (MUd  up  for  some 
time  yet.  Our  only  expense  is  for  fimerals. 
Columbia  Camp  will  not  be  disbanded.  We 
will  continue  to  the  last  comrade,  whoever 
he  may  be.  We  have  been  friends  as  well 
as  comrades.  But  now  we  are  all  so  near 
to  that  last  turn  In  the  road  of  life  that 
we  can  no  longer  function  as  we  would  like, 
and  can  only  do  the  best  we  can  for  just 
as  long  as  we  can. 

KKSKAaCHCKS'    MEASURE    FOE    EVALUATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  trust  that  what 
I  am  saying  here  today,  on  the  64th 
anniversary  of  the  sinking  of  the  Maine, 
and  which  will  find  its  lodgment  in  the 
permanent  pages  of  the  Congrxssional 
Record,  will  furnish  to  future  researchers 


some  measure  for  the  evaluation  of 
writings  in  recent  years  on  the  Spanish - 
American  War  that  have  given  me  great 
concern.  These  writers  In  the  main  seem 
to  have  been  obsessed  with  a  passion  for 
downgrading  the  United  Statra  and  con- 
verting the  Spirit  of  '98,  which  was  the 
expression  of  the  finest  idealism  of  any 
people  in  any  period  of  the  world.  Into 
a  coarse  and  vulgar  and  selfish  thing. 

Within  the  last  year  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson],  who  is  high  on  my  list  of 
the  ablest  Members  of  this  body,  told  me 
of  his  indignation  on  reading  a  book  by 
a  French  writer  of  some  repute  and 
which  he  vmderstood  was  being  widely 
circulated  and  read  in  the  United  States. 
He  thought  that  I  could  perform  a  serv- 
ice to  my  country  and  to  the  idealism 
that  always  has  motivated  Americans  by 
making  some  reply  thereto.  Fortu- 
nately, perhaps,  I  could  not  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  book.  I  inquired  at  a  num- 
ber of  bookstores  and  found  it  on  sale 
at  none,  and  from  this  I  concluded  that 
it  was  finding  little  reception  by  the 
American  people. 

Some  months  ago  Mr.  Geoffrey  Gould. 
a  highly  respected  member  of  the  Press 
Gallery  of  the  House,  wrote  a  special 
article  that  was  carried  nationwide  by 
Associated  Press  newspapers  and  in 
which  he  made  overgenerous  comments 
on  my  combativeness  during  many  years 
for  causes  in  which  I  believed  and  which 
I  thought  embodied  the  Idealism  of  our 
country.  In  this  connection  he  men- 
tioned my  service  in  Cuba,  a  lad  just 
turning  16,  one  of  the  19,000  Americans 
in  the  fighting  days  of  the  siege  of 
Santiago. 

A  well-known  columnist,  whose  father, 
although  15  or  20  years  older,  had  been 
a  warm  personal  friend  of  zriine  in  my 
earlier  newspaper  days,  responded  with 
an  article  in  which  he  took  issue.  I  had 
no  resentment,  smiled  a  bit  when  I  read 
that  he  doubted  that  he  had  ever  met 
me  since  some  years  ago  we  did  meet 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Veterans  and  he  informed  me  that 
his  father,  then  past  90,  was  still  living 
and  I  sent  to  him  a  message  of  old  time 
friendship,  and  this  coltunnist  and  I 
chatted  for  a  long  time  in  an  atmos- 
phere that  to  me  was  warm  and  genuine. 

In  his  article  he  got  a  little  mixed  up 
in  his  data,  and  some  of  my  friends 
thought  that  he  was  unduly  unkind  and 
others  thought,  as  did  I,  that  his  moti- 
vation was  only  to  give  me  an  additional 
hit  of  publicity,  in  the  doing  of  which 
friendly  service  he  was  handicapped  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  spokesman  for  a  dif- 
ferent philosophy  than  the  one  to  which 
I,  during  the  entire  period  of  my  life, 
have  given  my  devotion  and  my  hum- 
blest ability  to  the  fullest  extent. 

But  this  paragraph  I  must  answer,  not 
because  it  has  personal  reference  to  me, 
but  it  is  something,  that  on  reflection, 
the  son  of  my  old  friend  I  know  will 
agree  should  not  have  been  said  in  hon- 
or to  the  memory  of  the  266  Americans 
who  died  in  Havana  Harbor  64  years  ago 
today  and  to  the  memory  of  the  youth 
of  this  Nation  that  went  out  as  volun- 
teers to  establish  freedom  in  this  world 
of  ours,  went  out,  fighting  in  the  Tropics 
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with  winter  clothing  and  antique  weap- 
ons with  little  food  and  the  very  mini- 
mum of  msdiclne,  went  out  in  the  great- 
est adventure  in  Idealism  in  the  history 
of  any  country.  This  is  the  passage  that 
I  wish  ray  good  friend,  the  columnist 
whose  father  was  a  warm  friend  of  mine, 
had  omitted : 

Congreasman  O'Haaa  has  ft  reputation  m 
a  acrapper.  Thla  lnclu<las  tb«  arecracker 
war  In  Cuba  where  nobody  could  possibly 
have  run  up  a  tlmecard  of  more  than  one 
8-hour  day  In  battle,  although  the  cumula- 
tive pension*  of  some  of  those  boys  by  now 
have  amounted  to  thousands  of  dollars  an 
hour. 

The  fact,  my  friends  and  colleagues 
is  that  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  both  individually  and 
cumulatively,  have  received  from  the 
Government  far  less  than  any  other 
veterans'  group  in  the  history  of  our 
cotmtry.  They  served  for  $13  a  month 
They  were  ill  equipped  and  subsisted  in 
the  Tropics  on  a  diet  of  sowbelly,  which 
they  heated  into  streams  of  grease  in 
which  th^y  soaked  their  hardtack.  This, 
mind  you.  In  the  Tropics.  There  was  no 
record  kept  of  their  injuries.  On  their 
return  home  many  were  sick  in  bed  for 
weeks  and  months.  Thousands  died  at 
home  of  illnesses  contracted  during  their 
service,  those  who  had  been  in  the 
dis(»sise-lnfected  camps  In  this  country 
suffering  as  severely  from  this  neglect 
as  those  who  had  served  overseas,  and 
their  families,  not  the  Government,  had 
to  bear  the  expenses  of  doct-^rs  and 
medicine.  There  were  many  families 
impoverished  and  pHced  hopehssly  in 
debt,  in  the  care  of  their  son.  returning 
from  the  war  with  Spain  to  languish  In 
illness  and  die.  There,  of  course,  wels 
no  provision  for  their  education  and  ro- 
habllitatlon.  It  111  becomes  anyone  to 
cast  aspTsions  on  the  Spanish  War  vet- 
erans and  to  imply  that  they  were 
moochers. 

Moreover,  the  Spanish-American  War 
brought  to  this  country  greater  revenues 
and  greater  wealth  than  any  other  war 
In  our  history 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  OTIARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late my  distinguished  and  able  c  Uearzue. 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr 
0'H.\ra1.  who  is  so  highly  revered  by  all 
his  conea.gues  for  his  ability,  his  cour- 
age, and  for  his  continued  and  effoctive 
fight  for  truth  and  justice. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio.  Without  warm 
friendship,  rn  the  pattern  of  the  under- 
standing friendship  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, this  could  become  a  dreary  world 

There  were  families  at  that  time  who 
had  exhausted  all  their  savings  and  were 
hopelessly  in  debt  by  reason  of  havlnij 
to  provide  doctors  and  medicines  for  the 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-Amenean  War 
who  returned  home  sick.  And  for  any- 
one to  say  that  these  veterans  ha%e  been 
mooching  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
is  just  beyond  my  comprehension 

Hawaii  never  would  have  become  a 
State  in  the  Union  but  for  the  war  with 


Spain  and  the  spirit  of  1898  that 
changed  the  thinking  in  the  minds  of 
men  everywhere.  The  Philippine  Is- 
lands never  would  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  and  become  a  bulwark 
of  free  goverrunent  and  our  ally  and 
ever  a  faithful  friend  In  time  of  peril  and 
of  need  except  for  the  SpanLsh- Ameri- 
can War  Par  out  In  the  Pacific  there 
Is  the  little  Island  of  Guam,  the  most 
far-flung  American  territory,  which  has 
the  same  kind  of  a  government  that  we 
have,  a  State  legislature,  exactly  on  the 
pattern  of  our  own  State  lesjlslatures. 
and  without  the  Fpanish-Amencan  War. 
Guam  would  never  have  been  part  of 
this  great  country  of  ours  Since  I  have 
been  In  the  Congress  I  have  b.en  the 
steadfast  friend  and  champi:^n  of  little 
Guam  and  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  know  perhaps 
t>etter  than  s  me  how  important  to  us 
In  world  understanding  is  Guam,  the 
showca.se  of  democracy  in  the  far  Pa- 
cific, the  t>ase  of  our  naval  strength 
As  I  speak,  my  youngest  son.  Howard.  Is 
lying  grievously  ill  m  the  Guam  Memo- 
rial Hospital.  He  has  givt-n  many  years 
of  his  life  to  Guam  and  her  iwople.  and  I 
think  that  in  this  dedicati  n  to  a  task  he 
has  experienced  some  sense  deep  within 
him  that  he  in  his  lifetime  was  con- 
tinuing the  boyish  dreams  and  ideals 
of  his  father  Anyway,  Guam  is  part  of 
the  expanded  world  for  freed  m  that  was 
opened  by  the  youth  of  18t*8.  who.  a.s 
volunteers  embarked  upon  the  greatest 
adventure  of  Idealism  in  iustory  I 
kn  w  that  in  the  han.ts  of  llie  people  of 
Guam,  my  son  in  hi*  lUne.ss  will  receive 
every  care  and  attention  that  affection 
can  accord. 

If  It  so  could  be  measured  -and  God 
forbid  there  ever  should  be  such  a  rule 
of  measurement — but  if  it  should  be 
measured  by  returns  to  us  of  dollars 
and  advantage,  the  rpani.-Ji- American 
War  would  t.  p  all  the  wars  in  histor>' 

Mr  Spt?aker,  I  have  been  concerned 
wilii  some  of  liic  books  that  have  been 
coming  out.  Here  is  one  somebody  sent 
to  me  last  Christmas  Day  It  is  sup- 
posed to  tx»  a  iustory  of  llie  .--panush- 
.■\merican  War  There  are  parts  m  it 
that  are  good,  that  are  tiirillmg.  In 
parts  It  i.s  intere>lin4iy  and  dramatically 
written,  but  tiiroughout  tlie  book  Is 
enough  poison  to  undo  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  if  tins  book  were  read  all  over  the 
world,  so  much  of  the  good  in  world 
opinion  that  came  to  us  as  tlic  result  of 
tiie  idealism  of  1898  and  tlie  war  with 
Spain  I  liope  this  was  not  by  intent. 
merely  that  the  writer,  reaching  for  a 
gullible  public  that  would  flock  to  the 
bookstores,  reached  into  the  for;:otten 
files  of  trivialities,  picked  out,  as  from 
the  gutter,  distended  statements  of 
proven  untruUu  that  he  dressed  up  in 
lurid.  go.ssipy.  scandalou.s  atlue  as  the 
fact  of  the  history 

Thi.5  book  says  on  one  of  the  early 
pa.;e-. ; 

Sill  u  te 

Thp  helpful  ar.d  VLi!'i\t,'!«»  o- i{H-r:if.i'  :i  la 
m'>8t  (jrateliilly  acknowledged  ol  Tlielnia 
E  Bedel!.  Clilcr  of  Re.iUors  fcrvicp.  US 
MiMUry  Academy  Library.  O'gn  J  Carney; 
^.dr.cv  F.rmari  I.tbrarlnn  D -S  MUlt.^ry 
Acidtmy.  MaJ  Gen  PhUlp  E  Gallagher. 
US.  Army  (retired). 


And  then  follow  some  other  names, 
giving  the  Impression  that  the  material 
In  this  book  is  on  the  authority  of  the 
US  Military  Academy  and  of  the  U.S. 
Government  I  shall  dlrwt  a  letter  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army  pointing 
out  the  grievous  mischief  to  us  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world  by  some  of  the  state- 
ments, entirely  without  foundation  In 
the  fact,  and  conclusions  at  which  any 
author  has  the  right  to  reach  and  to 
present  to  his  readers  as  his  own  conclu- 
sions, but  should  be  forbidden  by  puni- 
tive law  from  presentin<?  by  Implication 
as  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
great  Academy  at  West  Point,  a  school 
with  an  unblemished  reputation. 

Now.  Mr  Speaker.  I  shall  offer  in  due 
course  a  bill  to  state  that  hereafter  when 
anyone  gives  credit  to  these  research 
government  libraries  that  it  shall  be 
btatcd  that  the  writin'.;.'?  and  conclusions 
ta  ed  thereon  are  not  to  be  attributed  to 
the  L.S  Government.  The  research 
libraries  do  a  real  service  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  other  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. TTiey  arc  entitled  to  protec- 
tion against  exploitation. 

This  book  says  that  the  Cuban  sol- 
diers were  cowardly.  Lhat  the  only  time 
the>  were  .seen  v  as  when  they  were  steal- 
ing from  knapsa-  ks.  That  Is  what  this 
t>ock  .says.  And  it  is  the  barest  faced  lie 
ever  put  between  book  covers.  What  are 
the  facts'  I  ou;4ht  to  know.  I  ought 
to  know  becau.se  I  knew  some  Spanish 
when  I  arrived  in  Cuba  on  June  27.  1898. 
and  hatl  had  some  experience  in  jungle 
traveling  about  in  Central  America  be- 
fore I  was  in  Cuba.  I  was  assigned  six 
Cuban  soldiers  to  serve  on  a  squad  to  do 
observation  work  With  those  Cuban 
-soliiers  we  i)en  Irated  the  5'panl&h  lines 
day  aft«^r  day.  of  course,  encountering 
all  of  the  perils  that  soldiers  always  en- 
counter when  they  are  on  duty  in 
densely  wooded  terrain  far  within  the 
enemy  line  with  sharpshooters  around. 

Mr  8|)eaker  I  was  with  General  Gar- 
cia stationed  ju.^t  outside  of  Santiago 
at  an  outpo.st  in  llie  area  of  greatest  dan- 
ger far  ix'yond  the  outer  American  lines. 
I  never  saw  better  soldiers  In  my  life 
than  the  Cuban  soldiers  that  fought 
with  us  at  the  •^\ej.c  of  r  antia-jo  V/hen 
after  an  absence  of  57  years,  I  returned 
to  Santiago,  where  I  had  not  been  since 
I  was  a  b<jy  ju.st  lurned  16.  Two  Cubans 
came  up  and  threw  the.r  arms  around 
me  and  hut;».;ed  me.  I  hugged  them  and 
we  huKKed  a";ain  and  kissed  one  another, 
old  men  of  the  two  armies  that  had 
fouiiht  together  to  free  Cuba.  They 
were  two  of  the  Cuban  soldiers  with 
whom  as  a  lad  of  16  I  had  been  on  that 
mission.  For  a  modern  American  writer, 
lured  by  the  sale  of  his  book,  at  this 
late  day  to  throw  mud  at  the  Cuban 
soldiers  at  Santiago  Is  hitting  below  the 
belt  with  the  inst.nct  of  a  sadist. 

Then,  when  I  find  tl.at  someone  writes 
a  book  like  thi.*?.  without  one  lota  of  fact, 
but  fiction  and  the  publisher  puts  It  out 
and  .'^ays  that  at  the  time  of  our  present 
relations  with  Cuba  this  will  make  a  con- 
tribution to  better  understanding,  yes. 
that  Ls  why  I  am  taking  this  full  hour 
today.  There  must  be  some  answer  to 
this. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  also  in  this  book 

an  attack — a  sneaking,  cowardly  attack 

on  General  Shafter,  the  commanding 
general  of  our  army  in  Cuba.  Yes,  he 
was  a  large  man.  He  weighed.  I  think 
over  300  pounds.  He  was  badly  affected 
by  the  climate.  But  all  military  men  are 
agreed  that  he  was  a  great  strategist. 
Yet  this  fellow  says  that  he  had  no  plan 
of  battle.  It  apparently  was  more  con- 
venient to  say  that  than  to  take  the  time 
to  look  at  a  chart  of  the  campaign. 
Now,  let  me  explain  the  plan  of  battle 
to  you.  We  hear  so  much  about  San 
Juan  Hill,  and  we  should.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  chapters  of  heroism  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 

But  It  was  only  part  of  the  action. 
The  action  extended  from  San  Juan 
Hill  to  Port  Aguadores.  At  Port  Agua- 
dores  8,000  Spanish  reenforcements  were 
reported  on  their  way.  That  point  was 
defended  by  3.000  Cubans  and  900  raw 
American  troops,  of  which  I  was  one. 
The  action  was  scarcely  as  tame  and 
placid  as  a  day  at  a  summer  picnic.  I 
did  not  feel  that  way  when,  within  min- 
utes, four  of  my  comrades  nearby  were 
killed  by  cannon  fire.  As  far  as  the 
author  of  this  book  was  concerned  the 
death  of  my  comrades  meant  nothing  to 
him.  The  33d  Michigan  did  not  exist. 
He  had  reached  the  conclusion  that 
Shafter  was  Just  a  fat.  old,  crazy  fool, 
that  General  Jose  Toral.  commander  of 
the  Spanish  forces  and,  as  brave,  com- 
petent and  gentlemanly  as  any  general 
in  Spanish  history,  was  a  cowardly  In- 
competent, and  he  persisted  in  his  de- 
termination to  have  his  way  by  burying 
every  known  hurt  in  the  graveyard  of 
his  determined  will.  We  had  left  Slb- 
oney  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  July 
1.  1898  carrying  heavy  luggage.  In 
those  days  you  had  heavy  cartridge  belts 
around  your  shoulders  and  around  your 
waist.  It  was  a  long  walk,  but  we  got 
there. 

And  here  was  a  great  river  with  a 
bridge  that  had  been  partly  destroyed, 
and  across  It  fortifications  in  the  moim- 
talns.  It  was  not  long  until  we  suf- 
fered our  first  casualties.  And  where 
were  those  casualties?  In  Company  M. 
composed  of  the  sons  of  Civil  War  vet- 
erans. Each  one  of  the  members  of 
Company  M  was  the  son  of  a  boy  in  blue. 
Five  of  them  were  killed  or  maimed. 

Now,  mind  you.  in  this  book  there  are 
some  parts  that  are  good  and  exciting. 
The  publisher  says  that  this  man  suc- 
cessfully writes  history  l>ecause  he  makes 
it  readable.  Well,  he  does.  It  is  abso- 
lutely just  as  readable  as  one  of  these 
gossip  magazines;  you  know  the  kind, 
they  hear  a  whisper  someplace  and  a 
lot  of  gossip.  That  is  all  right  in  its 
place,  although  It  is  no  place  I  wish  to  be. 
But  when  it  is  put  in  there  to  reflect 
upon  veterans  of  the  Spanish -American 
War.  to  reflect  upon  our  officers,  to  re- 
flect upon  the  privates  and  the  individ- 
uals, to  reflect  upon  the  honor  of  our 
Nation,  there  is  a  limit  to  patience  and 
toleration.  The  crudest  cut  of  all  was 
an  acknowledgment  that  put  the  West 
Point  Academy  right  in  the  center,  and 
that  was  not  coming  to  a  military  acad- 
emy— that  is  part  of  our  dearest  tradi- 
tions. 


Now,  the  day  will  cane  when  the  re- 
searchers will  be  trying  to  reconstruct 
the  period  through  which  we  have  gone 
and,  believe  me.  my  frimds,  the  Span- 
ish-American War  was  just  part  of  one 
50-year  war  that  started  America  on  her 
course  of  destiny.  When  they  come  to 
that  period  they  will  be  reading  so  many 
of  these  txx^  that  are  coming  out  now, 
written  by  people  who  think  that  the 
way  to  get  into  the  writing  business  and 
to  get  people  buying  new  books  is  to 
avoid  facts  and  write  what  the  people 
wUl  read.  So  I  hope  that  when  these 
researchers  of  the  faraway  future  may 
be  thumbing  through  the  forgotten  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Rccoro  they  will 
find  what  I  am  saying  today  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  my 
79th  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  how  often 
again  I  will  be  talking  on  the  15th  of 
February  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine.  As  long 
as  I  am  here.  I  am  going  to  talk  on  that 
subject  on  this  anniversary.  But  I  have 
no  way  of  telling  what  measure  of  years 
are  left.  My  own  philosophy  is  that  I 
will  be  here  for  many,  many  years.  But 
I  could  be  very,  very  wrong.  My  own 
philosophy  is  that  one  lives  best  when 
one  lives  in  the  present.  When  one  is 
young  and  wants  to  be  older,  he  loses  the 
Joy  of  living  in  the  present  of  his  youth. 
So  it  is  when  one  has  gone  far  toward  the 
setting  sun.  I  have  heard  a  saying,  not 
that  I  take  it  too  seriously,  someone  told 
me  once  that  there  was  a  rumor  around, 
and  I  hope  it  is  only  a  riunor,  that  every 
man  has  to  die.  Well.  I  am  not  going  to 
believe  that  rumor  until  they  prove  it  in 
my  case,  and  then  I  will  be  past  the  point 
of  protest. 

NO    REALLT    GOOD    HISTOET    OF    THE    WAB 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  have  looked 
over  many  of  the  books  on  the  Spanish 
American  War.  We  have  no  really  good 
history  that  has  been  written  of  the 
Spanish  American  War.  I  was  looking 
for  some  mention  of  the  33d  Volunteer 
Infantry  of  Michigan.  When  I  was  in 
Cuba  after  57  years  absence,  I  went  out 
to  the  place  at  Slboney  where  we  had 
landed  2  or  3  days  after  Teddy  Roose- 
velt, getting  out  of  small  boats,  as  they 
did  in  the  recent  war,  to  fight  our  way 
shoreward.  There  I  found  a  plaque,  I 
suppose  some  commercial  concern  had 
made  It  up  and  put  it  there.  It  had  been 
there  a  good  many  years.  It  announced 
that  the  33d  Michigan  Volunteers  had 
arrived  weeks  after  the  fighting  and  then 
some  other  regiments  were  mentioned  as 
having  l)een  in  the  fighting  which  were 
not  there  until  some  time  after  the 
fighting. 

As  I  have  said  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  33d  Volunteer  Infantry  of  Michigan 
in  the  book  I  have  been  biting  at.  I 
thought  if  I  left  this  record  stand,  my 
good  friend,  the  coliminist  whose  father 
was  a  good  friend  of  mine,  will  say,  "Now 
there  is  a  phony — he  talks  of  getting  to 
Cuba  with  that  regiment  of  his  a  few 
days  after  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  of  being 
in  all  the  fighting  and  here  these  modem 
writers  do  not  mention  it.  He  must  be 
a  phony." 

Well,  I  want  this  to  be  in  the  Record. 
Maybe  I  am  enough  lawyer  to  want  a 


little  something  in  the  record,  this  Is  ad- 
missible under  the  laws  of  evidence,  to 
combat  the  things  good  people  get  into 
their  heads  when  they  listen  too  much  to 
chatty  gossipers,  you  know  the  species. 
This  is  from  the  history  of  the  war  by 
the  then  Secretary  of  War  Alger: 

Jime  27  the  Yale  arrived  at  SibMiey  with 
General  Duffleld  and  part  of  his  brigade  con- 
sisting of  the  33d  Michigan  and  1  bat- 
talion of  the  34th,  about  1,200  officers  and 
men. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  an  in- 
vasion of  8,000  new  Spanish  troops  was 
reported  and  that  the  action  had  been 
held  pending  our  arrival,  and  so  we  were 
immediately  pushed  to  the  front  in  that 
gap. 

Only  900  men  of  General  DufQeld's 
brigade  had  landed  in  Cuba  at  MxbX  time, 
the  remainder  of  our  brigade  being  de- 
layed, but  only  a  few  days  after  that,  the 
9th  Massachusetts  arrived  and  the  34th 
Michigan  arrived. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  in  this  circum- 
stance the  first  to  arrive  in  Cuba  on  the 
27th  day  of  June  participating  in  all 
the  fighting  that  lasted  from  the  27th 
to  the  2d  day  of  July — the  armistice  was 
not  until  the  17th.  but  the  fighting  prac- 
tically ended  the  2d  day  of  July — were 
these  900  men  of  the  33d  Michigan 
Volunteers. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  my  remarks  what  Sec- 
retary of  War  Alger  said  about  the  33d 
Michigan  Volimteers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection  it  Is  so  ordered.  There  was 
no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

FsoM  Secrbtart  or  War  ALcm's  History  or 
THE  War 

June  27th  the  Yale  arrived  at  Slboney, 
with  General  EXuffleld  and  part  of  hla  brigate, 
consl£tlng  of  the  33d  Michigan  and  one 
battalion  of  the  34th.  about  l,a00  officers 
and  men.  General  Duffleld  was  at  once  di- 
rected to  place  a  large  force  at  work  upon 
the  road  leading  from  Slboney  to  the  camp 
of  the  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Sevllla.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  General 
Shafter  was  Informed  that  General  Pando. 
with  8.000  Spanish  regulars,  was  advancing 
from  Manzanlllo  to  relieve  the  garrison  In 
Santiago.  Pando  was  reported  to  be  within 
54  miles  of  the  city,  and  moving  at  the  rate 
of  12  miles  a  day,  with  an  abundance  of 
supplies  In  the  way  of  pack-trains  and  beef 
on  the  hoof.  If  the  Spanish  general  met 
with  no  opposition,  this  woiild  bring  a  strong 
force,  with  a  large  quantity  of  food,  for  the 
relief  of  General  Linares,  by  the  ad  or  3d  of 
Jxily.  General  Shafter  determined.  If 
possible,  to  prevent  General  Pando  Is  entering 
Santiago,  and  to  make  the  attack  without 
waiting  for  the  additional  reinforcements, 
consisting  of  the  remainder  of  Duffleld 's 
brigade,  then  en  route. 

General  Garcia,  with  3,000  Cubans,  was 
requested,  on  the  29th,  to  proceed  from  Slb- 
oney to  the  west  and  northwest  of  Santiago 
and  guard  the  approaches  over  which  the 
advancing  Spanish  reinforcements,  under 
Pando,  would  come.  The  American  outposts 
were  pushed  forward  to  within  1%  miles  of 
Santiago,  and  General  Shafter  established 
his  headquarters  In  advance  of  the  whole 
army  on  the  Santiago  road  at  the  point 
where  it  branches  with  the  trail  leading  to 
Caney.  The  next  day  he  determined  upon 
his  plan  of  attack,  and  gave  directions  for 
the  disposition  of  the  several  divisions,  pre- 
paratory to  the  assault,  July  1.  He  proposed 
to  throw  his  army  against  the  entrenched 
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position  of  the  enemy  on  the  heights  of 
San  JuAn:  Lswton'B  division  on  the  right 
Wheeler's  division  in  the  center,  and  Kent's 
division  on  the  left.  Bates'  brigade  was  or- 
dered tip  from  Stboney  to  the  front,  to  be 
held  In  reserve,  with  two  batteries  of  light 
artillery,  and  three  troops  of  Hafferty's 
mounted  cavalry.  The  remaining  troop  of 
the  3d  Cavalry  was  sent  with  Lawton.  as 
well  as  a  battery  of  artillery — Capron's  (the 
father  of  Captain  Capron.  who  was  killed  on 
the  a4th  at  Las  Ouaslmas ) —while  General 
Shafter  directed  General  Duffleld.  with  une 
regiment,  to  make  a  demonstration  against 
the  extreme  right  of  the  Spaniards  at 
Agtiadores  Brtdge. 

Only  1.200  men  of  General  Duffleld's  bri- 
gade had  landed  In  Cuba,  as  the  Navy  had 
directed  the  Horrard,  transporting  the  re- 
mainder of  his  brigade,  to  convoy  a  repair 
ahlp  which  could  make  but  8  or  10  knots 
an  hour.  This  delayed  the  arrival  of  his 
command  by  nMrly  a  dmy—too  Ute  to  take 
part  In  tiba  engaccnunt  ot  July  1.  General 
Dufltold's  command  on  the  1st  of  July  con- 
sisted only  of  th«  33d  Ulchlgan  and  one 
battalion  of  the  34th  Michigan.  The  latter 
acted  as  a  guard  at  Slboney.  It  was  not 
Intended  that  Oeneral  Duffleld.  with  hU 
small  force  of  »00  men.  should  attack,  across 
the  San  Juan,  the  fortified  heighu  which 
rose  abruptly  from  that  river  300  or  400  feet; 
but.  as  Oansral  Shaftar  stated  in  an  official 
report.  Oeneral  Duffleld  "was  expected  to 
make  such  a  demonstration  at  Aguadores 
as  would  hold  at  the  pl^ce  all  Spanish  troops 
occupying  it.  and  prevent  their  reinforcing 
the  main  body  at  Santiago.  This  he  ac- 
complished perfectly." 

A  deep  and  wide  ravine  separated  the 
Spanlah  position  from  General  Dxiffield's  ad- 
vance. At  this  season  of  the  year  the  river, 
which  flows  between  the  high  and  precipi- 
tous banks  of  this  gorge,  was  broad,  swift. 
and  deep— eOO  to  700  feet  in  width,  and 
spanned  by  an  iron  girder  bridge  80  feet 
above.  About  100  feet  of  the  trestle  on  the 
Spanish  side  of  the  San  Juan  had  been  blown 
up.  Moreover,  aa  was  subsequently  learned 
and  at  the  time  suspected,  all  that  was  left 
of  the  bridge  had  been  mined.  Then.  too. 
the  river  was  not  fordable.  and  had  Gen- 
eral Duffleld's  instriictlons  contemplated  an 
assault,  which  they  did  not.  It  would  have 
been  Lmpoaslbie  for  him  to  cross  the  San 
Juan  River,  sliu:e  he  had  no  boats  or  means 
of  throwing  any  part  of  his  small  force 
across  the  swollen  river. 

The  enemy,  protected  by  stone  furts, 
blockhoueee.  and  rifle  piU  along  the  cliffs. 
was  rubsequently  learned  to  have  been  500 
strong,  supported  by  artillery— a  force  al- 
most equal  to  that  which  kept  General 
Lawton's  division  of  over  4.000  a  whole  d.iy 
at  Caney.  In  addition  to  these  troops,  two 
companies  of  marines  (about  400  men)  from 
Cerveras  fleet  were  at  Las  Cruces  and  vi- 
cinity, where  they  were  held  In  reserve  at  a 
distance  of  about  5  miles  on  the  railroad 
leading  to  Aguadores  and  from  where  they 
could  be  brought  to  this  place  In  a  very 
short  time.  The  local  conditions  were  such 
that  our  warships  could  not  see  nor  reach 
many  of  the  trenches  across  the  river  con- 
fronting General  Duffleld,  and  at  the  very 
instant  the  vessels  firing  upon  the  heights 
signaled  "there  are  no  Spaniards  in  the 
rifle  pit*.  ■  a  volley  from  the  enemy  wounded 
several  of  our  men. 

General  Duffleld's  demonstration,  coupled 
with  the  nxovement  of  Garcia  on  the  north- 
west of  Santiago,  broiight  about  what  Gen- 
eral Shafter  had  hoped — le..  the  Spaniards 
were  kept  in  doubt  as  to  his  real  movements 
and  deterred  from  concentrating  their  forces 
at  San  Juan  Ridge. 

While  General  Duffleld  was  making  the 
befcH-ementloned  feint  at  Aguadores  Bridge. 
Admiral  Sampson  was  requested  to  bombard 
that  place,  as  a  part  of  the  maneuver,  and 
to   direct   such   firing    against    the   Spanish 


works  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  San- 
tiago as  In  his  Judgment  might  seem  best  to 
further  divert  the  enemy's  attention  from 
the  main  advance.     This  he  did. 

Before  moving  out  to  take  up  the  posi- 
tions assigned  them,  preparatory  to  the  at- 
tack the  next  morning,  Oeneral  Shafter 
called  the  general  officers  to  his  headquar- 
ters and  explained  to  them  fully  the  plan 
of  battle  and  the  part  each  was  to  take  in 
it.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  the  divi- 
sion comnianders  Lawton  and  Kent,  acting 
division  commander  General  Sumner,  and 
the  brigade  commanders  Chaffee.  Hawkins 
Ludlow,  and  Duffleld,  as  well  as  the  Cuban 
Oeneral  Castillo.  The  battle  of  July  1  was 
conducted  in  direct  accord  with  these  plans 
with  the  exception  that  It  took  Lawton's 
division  a  day  instead  of  3  hours,  as  esti- 
mated, to  reduce  Caney. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  am  closinR  with  a  voice  that  is  shaky. 
and  I  feel.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  very 
close  to  tears,  all  from  the  feeling  with- 
in me  that  I  have  not  adequately 
treated  and  as  is  my  solemn  obligation 
to  my  comrades  of  a  war  of  84  years  ago, 
most  of  them  gone,  this  subject  which 
to  me  is  sacred.  I  would  have  wished 
that  I  could  have  made  it  as  crystal 
clear  as  clearness  Itself  that  the  war  of 
1888  and  the  spirit  of  1898  were  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  greatest  ideals  that 
ever  moved  any  p)eople  in  any  stage  of 
hi.story.  I  have  tried.  Mr  Commander 
of  Columbia  Camp,  to  follow  your 
orders  to  our  remaining  veterans:  "To 
do  the  best  we  can  for  just  as  long  as 
we  can." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  finished. 


directed  against  United  States  citizens  Is  In- 
compatible with  the  relations  that  should 
exist  among  friendly  nations,  that  the 
United  States  should  Issue  a  strong  protest 
against  such  dlscrUntnatlon,  that  In  all  ne- 
gotutlons  between  the  United  States  and 
any  foreign  state,  the  United  States  should 
InsU t  upon  the  elimination  of  such  discrimi- 
nation, and  that  the  United  States  should  not 
be  a  party  to  any  agreement  which  allows 
a  foreign  nation  to  discriminate  against 
United  States  citizens  because  of  race,  reli- 
gion, creed  or  color. 

The  Dhahran  Airbase  was  estab- 
lished during  World  War  II.  In  1951 
a  5-year  agreement  for  the  use  of  the 
Dhahran  facilities  by  the  United  Btates 
was  signed  with  the  Saudi  Arabian  Gov- 
ernment. The  agreement  was  extended 
for  an  additional  5  years  In  April  1957. 
Both  the  1951  agreement  and  the  1957 
treaty  gave  the  Saudi  Arabian  Oovem- 
ment  the  right  to  reject  any  member  of 
the  American  mission  which  it  considers 
objectionable  or  unacceptable.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  clause  has  been 
to  exclude  American  Jews  from  serving 
at  Dhahran. 

By  acquiescing  in  the  barrlnc  of  U^S. 
personnel  from  our  Installations  at 
Dhahran.  our  Government  has  counte- 
nanced affronts  to  our  citizens  and  cast 
doubt  upon  our  ideals.  It  is  Impossible 
to  defend  and  deny  democracy  simul- 
taneously. Either  our  men  are  serving 
overseas  to  defend  freedom  and  our 
principles — in  which  case  they  must  be 
permitted  to  live  up  to  them — or  they 
are  men  without  a  mission. 

Last  year  Saudi  Arabia  notified  the 
United  States  that  the  lease  would  not 
be  renewed  in  April  1962.  Now  there  are 
reports  of  negotiations  for  continued  use 
of  the  base.  I  urge  the  administration 
to  insist  that  there  be  no  further  restric- 
tions because  of  race,  religion,  creed,  or 
color  UFwn  the  admission  of  military 
personnel  to  the  base.  We  should  not 
send  a  single  American  to  a  base  where 
all  Americans  arc  not  accorded  equal 
treatment. 

Our  Government  should  make  It  clear 
that  the  ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  back- 
ground of  American  citizens  is  not  the 
legitimate  concern  of  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment. Ever  since  our  Nation  was 
founded,  we  have  opened  our  doors  to  the 
people  of  many  nations  and  given  them 
new  life,  new  hope,  and  a  new  nation- 
ality. The  rights  of  American  citizens 
under  the  Constitution  must  be  upheld. 

Mr.  SiHjaker.  di.scnmination  by  Arab 
countries  against  U.S  citizens  is  well 
known.  Only  last  year  Helen  Hayes  and 
the  American  Theater  Guild  Company 
were  banned  from  Cairo  because  the 
kToup  planned  to  visit  Israel  on  Its  tour; 
a  former  Washington.  DC.  WAC  on  her 
way  from  Bombay  to  Rome  was  forced 
to  remain  on  the  plane  during  a  stopover 
at  Dhaliran.  Saudi  Arabia,  because  the 
crew  feared  that  the  Saudis  would  dis- 
cover that  she  was  Jewish  and  the  plane 
would  be  detained;  the  central  ofBce  of 
the  Arab  League  Boycott  of  Israel  in 
Damascus,  Syria,  announced  that  Actor 
Eddie  Cantor  and  six  American  business 
companies  were  placed  on  the  blacklist, 

Arab     discrimination     has     persisted 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  CITI- 
ZENS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  H;)U^e.  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan  1  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  reported  to  have  discussed  with  King 
Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia  continued  United 
States  presence  at  the  Dhahran  Airba'^e. 
I  believe  that  it  is  important  for  the 
Congress,  in  the  words  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, "to  square  our  politics  with  our  prin- 
ciples "  and  to  make  clear  our  unyielding 
opposition  to  discrimination  by  foreign 
governments  against  US.  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced 
the  following  concurrent  resolution: 

Whereas  It  is  a  fundamontal  principle  nf 
the  United  States  Constitution  that  there 
shall  not  be  discrimination  agiiln.<!t  L'nll/'d 
Slates  citizens  based  on  race,  religion,  creed, 
or  color,   and 

Where.\s  the  protection  of  the  integrity  '>r 
United  States  cUlzen.shlp  and  of  the  ba.slc 
rights  of  United  States  citizen.^  in  their  law- 
ful pursuit  of  trade,  travel,  and  ither  actlv- 
Itiee  abroad  is  a  principle  of  United  .stetfS 
»<'vereign'y;   and 

Whereas  any  attempt  by  foreign  nations 
to  dlscrlmlna'-e  among  United  Suites  citizens 
on  the  b.tfls  of  race,  religion,  creed,  or  color 
in  the  granting  of  personal  or  commercial 
access  or  any  other  rights  otherwise  avail- 
able to  United  States  citizens  generally  is 
inconsistent  with  our  principles  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Re^olird   by   the  Honie  of   Rrpresfntatti  ei  . 

(t/ie  St-nateconcurnriy).  That  it  IS  tiie  sen.se    since  May  15.  1948.  when  after  aimosi 
of  the  Congress  that  any  such  discrimination     2.000  years  of  exile  and  after  the  slaugh- 
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ter  of  6  million  of  rjieir  brethren  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  proclaimed  the  State 
of  Israel. 

Although  the  creation  of  the  new  state 
was  sanctioned  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Naticns.  six  states  set 
themselves  above  the  community  of  na- 
tions. Egypt.  Sjrria.  Jordan,  Lebanon. 
Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia  attacked  Israel 
with  the  announced  Intention  of  effect- 
ing "a  momentous  massacre  which  will 
be  spoken  of  like  the  Mongolian  massa- 
cres and  the  Crusades."  However,  they 
were  unsuccessful.  Israel  defeated  the 
invaders,  and  In  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1949  Egypt.  8>Tia,  Lebanon,  and  Jor- 
dan signed  armistice  agreements  with 
Israel. 

The  armistice  agreements  had  been 
concluded  with  a  view  to  promoting  the 
return  of  permanent  peace  In  Palestine 
and  to  facilitate  the  transition  from 
the  present  truce  to  permanent  peace. 
As  a  provisional  measure  they  were  gen- 
erally expected  to  be  a  brief  prelude  to 
formal  peace  treaties.  This  hope  was 
short  lived.  Most  people  are  familiar 
with  the  military  aspects  of  the  contin- 
uing Arab  war  on  Israel.  Not  so  well 
known  is  the  economic  warfare  em- 
ployed by  the  Arab  States  to  undermine 
Israel's  economic  stability  and  to  Isolate 
her. 

In  May  1951.  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Arab  States  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  eco- 
nomic boycott  ofiBces  in  all  of  the  Arab 
States.  The  boycott  Itself  was  applied  to 
all  firms  with  branches  in  Israel  and  all 
companies  doing  business  with  Israel. 
They  were  blacklisted.  In  addition,  any 
ship  calling  on  an  Israel  port  was  pre- 
vented from  docking  in  an  Arab  port, 
and  no  planes  landing  in  Israel  were  per- 
mitted to  fly  in  Arab  skies.  These  were 
the  original  provisions  of  the  Arab  boy- 
cott. 

Since  1951.  however,  the  scope  of  the 
boycott  has  been  vastly  extended  to  in- 
clude: the  blacklisting  of  many  Ameri- 
can companies  having  Americans  of  the 
Jewish  faith  among  their  officers,  own- 
ers, directors,  or  even  personnel;  the  re- 
fusing of  visas  to  Americana  of  Jewish 
faith  and  forbidding  them  to  disembark 
in  some  Arab  coimtries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  Department 
should  be  resolute  and  vigorous  in  pro- 
tecting our  citizens  from  such  religious 
discrimination.  On  August  15,  1961. 
during  the  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill 
I  fought  for  a  strong  statement  of  policy 
against  these  abuses  of  our  national 
sovereignty  and  indignities  Inflicted 
upon  our  citizens.  I  said  then,  "we  must 
be  resolute  on  this  issue  or  fail  to  live  up 
to  our  ideals."  Our  principles  are  basic. 
Justice  and  equality  are  empty  slogans 
unless  we  demand  equal  treatment  for 
all  our  citizens  from  all  nations. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the 
Dhahran  Airbase  and  the  Arab  boycott, 
we  might  well  recall  the  words  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  then  Governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, on  December  6,  1911.  in  protesting 
Russian  discrimination  against  Ameri- 
cans of  Jewish  faith.    He  stated: 

They  are  not  Jews  In  America;  they  are 
American  citizens.  •  •  •  By  our  action  for 
them    shall    be    tested    our    sincerity,    our 


genuineness,  the  reality  of  principle  among 
us.  •  •  •  There  is  here  a  greater  stake  than 
any  other  upon  which  we  could  set  our 
hearts.  Here  la  the  final  test  of  our  ability 
to  square  our  politics  ■with  our  principles. 
We  may  now  enjoy  the  exhUaratlon  of 
matching  our  professions  with  handsome 
performance.  We  are  not  here  to  express 
our  sympathy  with  otur  Jewish  fellow  clU- 
eens,  but  to  make  evidence  our  sense  of 
identity  with  them.  This  Is  not  their  cause; 
It  Is  America's.  It  Is  the  cause  of  all  who 
love  Justice  and  do  right. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
In  upholding  the  finest  traditions  of  our 
Nation  and  support  this  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentlemen  from  New  York. 

You  will  recall  last  year  I  offered  a 
similar  amendment  to  the  Pea^  Corps 
bill,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  House 
but  taken  out  by  the  Senate.  The  con- 
ference committee  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate's elimination  of  the  amendment.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  feel  this 
should  be  true  in  the  armed  services 
as  well  as  in  the  Peace  Corps  or  any 
other  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks.  I  am  happy  he  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  fight 
to  eliminate  such  discrimination  wher- 
ever it  is. 


CERTAIN  FRANKING  PRIVILEGES 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago  the  Post  OflQce  and  Treasury 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
Inserted  a  clause  in  an  appropriations 
bill  which  would  give  Members  of  Con- 
gress the  right  to  send  mail  under  their 
franking  privilege  merely  by  addressing 
the  envelope  "Occupant."  At  that  time, 
I  opposed  the  particular  amendment  to 
the  bill,  and  we  were  successful  in  de- 
feating it. 

Last  year  the  same  amendment  was 
Inserted  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Post  Office  and  Treasury.  Adding  this 
clause  giving  Members  of  the  Congress 
the  right  to  send  "Occupant"  mall  to 
their  constituents  was  one  of  the  last 
things  the  House  of  Representative  did 
under  the  final  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  of  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  measure  came  to  the  floor  in  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning.  I  tried  to  open  it 
to  debate,  but  I  was  ruled  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  originally.  2  years  ago, 
I  stated  on  the  floor  of  this  House  that 
the  privilege  would  be  abused  if  given 
to  Members  of  Congress.  I  further 
stated  that  it  was  unfair  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  because  they 
did  not  enjoy  the  same  pri'vilege  and 
that  if  we  were  going  to  extend  It  to 


Members  of  Congress,  then  all  the  tax- 
payers should  have  it  as  well. 

Several  weeks  ago  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  a  postal  rate  in- 
crease amounting  to  25  percent  on  first- 
class  mail  and  up  to  61  percent  on  other 
classes  of  mail.  In  total.  It  is  an  In- 
crease in  rates  to  the  taxpayers  of  $700 
million.  We  have  an  enormous  postal 
deficit  at  the  present  time  and  that  was 
the  reason  for  approving  the  postal  rate 
Increase.  We  are  now  compounding  the 
felony  by  adding  to  the  future  deficit 
of  the  Post  Office  through  increasing 
the  amount  of  "Occupant"  mail  that  it 
must  handle  without  payment.  This  is 
a  fiagrant  use  of  a  double  standard — 
one  for  the  taxpayers  and  another  for 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you  and  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  take  a  walk  down 
through  the  tunnel  from  the  Old  House 
Office  Building  to  the  cafeteria  In  the 
New  House  Office  Building.  There,  lined 
up  like  a  camel  caravan,  are  millions  of 
pieces  of  mail  addressed  "Occupant"  and 
ready  to  be  sent  out  to  people  all  over  the 
United  States.  It  is  my  understanding- 
that  the  House  folding  room  is  over  a 
month  behind  in  its  work  because  of  the 
vast  increase  In  the  use  of  "Occupant" 
mailings.  I  hope  that  this  year,  when 
the  appropriations  bill  is  considered  by 
the  House,  we  can  offer  a  successful 
amendment  to  repeal  this  legislation. 

Furthermore,  only  recently  the  House 
passed  a  bill  providing  $475,000  to  study 
fire  hazanls  here  in  the  buildings  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds  and  to  make  certain 
Improvements  to  prevent  fires.  Certain- 
ly, if  I  have  ever  seen  a  fire  hazard  here 
in  the  Capitol  Buildings,  It  is  that  hall 
crowded  with  piles  of  mail  that  nearly 
close  off  the  passage.  Up  on  the  wall  in 
that  same  hall  is  a  sign  sometimes  hid- 
den by  the  stacks  of  mail,  designating 
it  as  a  "shelter  area."  This,  to  me,  is 
just  another  mockery  of  the  nationwide 
effort  to  provide  protection  against  the 
dangers  of  atomic  attack,  for  the  num- 
ber of  people  that  could  possibly  use  the 
hallway  as  a  shelter  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced as  a  result  of  its  usage  as  a  storage 
area. 

Many  of  our  constituents  have  written 
to  us  that  they  dislike  receiving  junk 
mail  from  mailing  houses  throughout  the 
country.  I  agree  with  them.  And,  I 
know  that  if  I  were  an  American  tax- 
payer. I  would  resent  receiving  an  enve- 
lope carelessly  marked  "Occupant"  from 
any  Congressman.  To  me  It  would  be 
just  as  objectionable  as  receiving  junk 
mail.  I  hope  that  we  will  repudiate  this 
measure  yet  this  year. 


AIR  FORCE  CONTRACTS  WITH 
CONVAIR 

Mr.  RYAN  Of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastekmxier] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
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k>  Um  yearend  report  by  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  which  muunlnee  coet- 
pliu-lneentlve-fee  eontraete  made  by  the 
Air  Force  with  Convalr.  a  division  of 
Omeral  Dynamic*  Corp.,  for  tpecial 
tooltog  puTfuant  to  the  B-M  program. 

The  report  dlecloees  that  Ckmvalr  re- 
eelved  unwarranted  fee  allowance*  to 
the  amount  of  $3ta,000  on  a  $0  million 
eontract.  Under  the  preaent  system,  as 
the  Comptroller'*  report  points  out.  the 
Air  Force  has  eategorlced  its  contracU 
in  two  ways:  The  first  Is  for  routine  pro- 
curement, for  example.  Industrial  fa- 
cilities which  procurement  regulations 
specify  should  be  acquired  under  a  no- 
fee  facilities  eontract:  the  second  is  for 
special  tooling  and  permits  special  fee 
allowances.  Special  tooling  by  definition 
Includes  "acquisitions  by  the  contractor 
for  iise  In  performance  of  the  contract. 
which  are  of  such  a  specialized  nature 
that,  without  substantial  modification 
or  alteration,  their  use  is  limited  to  the 
prodiictlon  of  such  supplies  or  parts 
thereof,  or  the  performance  of  such  serv- 
ices, as  are  peculiar  to  the  needs  of  the 
Ooyemment." 

The  present  grievance  concerns  the 
fact  that  Air  Force  contracting  officials 
allowed  Convalr  to  acquire  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  hangar-type  buildings 
and  certain  test  equipment  as  special 
tooling  under  supply  contracts  for  B-S8 
airplanes  and  to  receive  additional  fees 
Ot  $328,000  on  the  estimated  cost  of  these 
Items,  even  though  ample  information 
was  available  to  show  that  the  buildings 
ivn<i  equipment  were  not  special  to  the 
B-58  but  could  be  readily  adapted  for 
use  with  almost  any  military  or  com- 
mercial aircraft  in  service.  Thus  by 
classifying  the  hangars  as  special  tool- 
ing the  Air  Force  bjrpassed  a  number  of 
procedures  specifically  designed  to  in- 
sure that  such  overcharging  and  mis- 
elasslflcation  did  not  occur 

As  the  Comptroller  emphatically 
points  out: 

Conralr  and  Air  Force  contrscting  officiala 
should  have  recc^nlaed  •  •  •  that  the  Items 
were  not  special  tooling  but  were  Industrial 
faculties  which  procurement  regulations 
cpeclflcmlly  designate  to  be  acquired  under 
no-fee  facilities  contracts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  through  the  combination  of  the 
practices  of  Convair  and  sloppy  adminis- 
trative procedures  by  the  Air  Force.  Con- 
valr has  been  allowed  to  charge  exorbi- 
tant special  fees  for  the  procurement  of 
routine  hangars  for  airplanes  Neces- 
sarily the  cost  of  such  sheer  inefUciency 
and  Incredibly  poor  business  practice 
falls  on  the  taxpayers. 

Only  because  of  this  study  by  ihe 
Comptroller  General  were  we  able  to  de- 
tect these  high  overcharges  in  one  $6 
million  contract.  I  believe  that  such 
discrepancies  as  the  study  uncovers  pin- 
points the  Immediate  need  for  a  correc- 
tion of  such  procedural  loopholes  in 
Government  contracting  and  I  urge  the 
inunediate  formulation  of  more  business- 
like procxirement  and  administrative 
reforms  to  Insure  against  duplicity  or 
oversight. 

Specifically.  I  recommend  that  the  Air 
Force  should  initiate  action  to  recover 
ihe  additional  charges  on  the  Convair 


contract.  It  should  also  change  its  rec- 
ords procediu-es  to  transfer  the  B-58  rim 
and  maintenance  stations  from  s  special 
tooling  contract  to  a  nonspeclal  facility 
contract. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  reempha- 
size  that,  as  in  the  B-58  hangar  case, 
the  Improper  treatment  of  facilities  re- 
sulted in  bypassing  reviews  needed  to 
assure  that  contractors  do  not  procure 
facilities  already  available  tn  Govern- 
ment inventories. 

We  need  to  institute  new  procedures 
which  protect  us  against  overpurchas- 
Ing  and  against  overcharging.  The  tax- 
payer can  ill  afford  such  unnecessary 
waste. 

I  hope  that  the  recommendations  and 
the  report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
IS  given  early  and  positive  consideration. 


ABUSE  OF  THE  FRANKING 
PRIVILEGE 

Mr  C©NTE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr  Siely-BsownI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Rentleman  from 
Massachusetts'* 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  SEPXY-BROWN  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  today  a  bill  which  I 
believe  will  terminate  a  serious  abuse  of 
the  frankinK  pnvileKP 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  House  passed  the 
Postal  Revision  Act  of  19«2.  the  chief 
purpwse  of  Ahich  is  to  abate  or  eliminate 
the  recurrinK  deficits  in  the  operations 
of  the  Past  Office  Department,  which 
have  become  a  .serious  drain  upon  the 
Treasury 

The  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  made 
an  allocation  of  costs  to  public  service 
operations  by  the  Post  OfHce  Department 
which  apparently  nearly  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers here  regarded  as  fair  and  reason- 
able Then,  to  bridge  the  gap  in  postal 
revenues  between  costs  and  receipts,  we 
increased  to  nearly  all  users  of  the 
maiLs  the  rates  which  we  will  require 
them  to  pay  for  such  use. 

TTie  rates  for  users  of  first -class  mail, 
which  Is  the  type  which  the  general  pub- 
lic uses  most  in  its  own  mailing,  are  in- 
creased by  25  percent  in  the  Postal  Revi- 
sion Act  of  1962  which  the  House  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  The  rates  for 
the  various  types  of  commercial  users  of 
the  malls  have  been  increased  by  even 
hiKher  rates,  ranging  up  to  61  percent 

Although  the  general  public  appears 
to  be  tolerant  of  this  necessary  increase 
in  rates,  it  Is  apparent  that  some  of  the 
commercial  users  of  the  malls  are  not 
happy,  but  so  long  as  the  rates  are 
equitable  m  relation  to  the  extent  the 
postal  service  is  used,  we  may  expect  that 
the  increases  which  have  been  proven 
necessary  will  be  absorbed  as  part  of  the 
increased  cost  of  doing  business 

In  the  hearings  last  year  on  the  Postal 
Revision  Act.  and  in  discussions  off  the 
floor,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  junk  mail.  All  of  us  I  am  sure, 
have  been  receiving  from  some  of  our 
constituents  a  considerable  volume  of 
mail  concerning  it.    Junk  mail  may  be 


an  inappropriate  term,  depending  upon 
whether  you  are  the  sender  or  the  re- 
ceiver; but  the  term  has  come  to  be 
applied  to  all  third  class  bulk  mailings, 
and  particularly  to  those  which  are  sent 
to  no  addressee  by  name.  In  the  bill 
which  the  House  passed,  the  minimum 
rate  for  third  class  bulk  mailings  has 
been  Increased  to  3  cents.  The  minimum 
bulk  rate,  as  compared  with  what  It  was 
in  1950,  has  been  increased  by  160  per- 
cent. 

The  Justification  for  these  increase*  is 
that  the  Government  needs  the  addi- 
tional money  to  run  tlie  Poat  Office 
Department. 

Under  the  circumstances,  then,  it 
seems  particularly  inappropriate,  unwise, 
and  unjustifiable  for  us  as  Members  of 
Congress  to  use  the  franking  privilege  in 
a  way  that  is  extravagant  and  outra- 
geous 

The  bill  wh.ch  I  have  Introduced  today 
would  repeal  the  authority  given  in  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1962. 
passed  by  the  House  and  by  the  Senate 
and  Signed  by  the  President  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1961.  to  send  mall  to  occupant 
at  every  address  In  every  poet  ofBce.  on 
city  carrier  routes  and  on  niral  routes. 
and  to  send  it  under  the  congressional 
frank. 

I  have  never  used  this  type  of  mail. 
Perhaps  my  mailings  are  less  extensive 
than  those  of  some  other  Members.  But 
at  a  time  when  the  postal  deficit  is  a  mat- 
ter of  such  great  concern  to  the  Congress. 
It  seems  to  me  self-evident  that  it  is 
up  to  us  as  Members  to  help  to  eliminate 
it  or  to  keep  it  within  bounds  by 
restricting  the  use  of  the  frank  to  what 
has  been  customary  and  acceptable 
throughout  our  history. 

My  bill  today  would  eliminate  the 
mailing  of  matter  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  a  sunplifled  form  of  address. 
If  commercial  firms  want  to  send  out 
tons  of  mail  to  Occupants,"  let  them  pay 
for  it;  but,  under  the  terms  of  my  bill, 
the  Members  of  Congress  will  not  do  It. 
In  eliminating  this,  I  suspect  that  we 
may  be  doing  ourselves  a  favor.  Ad- 
vertisers and  commercial  firms  Insist 
that  the  average  citizen  feels  no  resent- 
ment when  mail  Is  addressed  to  him  as 
an    Occupant"  and  not  by  his  name. 

Be  that  as  it  may:  but  I  believe  that 
the  average  voter  likes  to  be  addressed 
by  name  when  his  Congressman  com- 
municates with  him.  and  not  as  a  face- 
less, anonymous  "Occupant,"  communi- 
cated with  only  in  bulk. 

At  any  rate.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  will 
clarify  a  situation  which  is  unsound  from 
every  standpoint.  I  hope  that  it  may 
receive  prompt  and  favorable  consider- 
ation at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
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COMMEMORATING  THE  lOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF 
THE  FIRST  SOKOL  (FALCON)  EDU- 
CATIONAL AND  PHYSICAL  CUL- 
TURE ORGANIZATION  IN  PRAGUE, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  CONTE.    Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 

Illinois  I  Mr.  OsiwinskiI  may  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcokb  and 
Include  extraneous  matto:. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I*  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massach'isett*? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague*  this  after- 
noon in  oommemorating  the  lOOth  anni- 
versary of  the  fotindlng  of  the  first  Bokol 
Educational  and  Physical  Cultural  Or- 
ganization In  Prague.  Czechoslovakia,  on 
February  16.  1862.  This  organization, 
which  was  to  have  a  profound  effect  on 
history,  was  organized  by  a  group  of  pub- 
lic-spirited men  to  whom  liberty  and 
democracy  were  a  cherished  ideal. 
These  men.  well  versed  In  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  the  past,  wanted  freedom 
and  liberty  for  their  people.  They  re- 
alized that  only  a  nation  which  is  willing 
to  prepare  for  and  retain  Independence 
must  maintain  it  by  constant  vigilance. 
They  stressed,  realized,  and  fought  for 
the  development  of  the  entire  Individ- 
ual— physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spirit- 
ual. The  founders  of  this  organization 
created  a  terminology  for  calisthenics, 
apparatus  exercises,  and  games  that  is  so 
precise  that  units  thousands  of  miles 
apart  can  practice  the  assigned  drlUs, 
then  meet  at  the  great  Sokol  exhibitions 
and  after  only  one  general  rehearsal,  per- 
form as  If  they  had  trained  together  for 
months. 

The  first  Sokol  unit  in  the  United 
States  was  organized  in  St.  Louis  in  1865, 
and  within  a  few  years  units  were  or- 
(rarUred  in  Chicago.  New  York.  Milwau- 
kee, and  other  cities  In  this  country.  To- 
day, they  reach  from  coast  to  coast — 
from  Canada  to  Mexico,  and  there  are 
also  Sokol  units  throughout  the  world — 
all  dedicated  to  freedom  and  Liberty. 
Their  loyalty  and  ability  to  serve  is  pro- 
verbial. In  every  war  In  which  this 
country  has  been  Involved.  Soko'  gym- 
nasiums have  become  bare  of  their  men's 
and  junior  classes.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  units  have  been  built  new  or  ex- 
panded their  old  gymnaslimis  in  Balti- 
more. Cleveland,  and  other  cities.  Many 
more  are  planning  new  improved  facili- 
ties In  dozens  of  localities.  They  support 
their  own  gsrmnaslums.  commimity  cen- 
ters, and  children's  camps.  They  have 
trained  and  given  outstanding  coaches 
and  leaders  to  colleges,  high  schools,  and 
playgrounds  by  the  hundreds.  Now.  on 
the  threshold  of  their  own  centennial. 
they  are  intensifying  their  efforts  to 
bring  more  of  their  fellow  citizens  Into 
their  active  life. 

The  Sokols  are  respected  in  every  land 
that  is  free.  They  are  hated  and  feared 
by  every  form  of  dictatorship.  They 
were  the  first  organizations  to  be  dis- 
solved by  the  Nazis  and  Communists 
wherever  these  usurped  power.  The 
Sokol  leaders  were  the  first  to  be  im- 
prisoned and  liquidated.  The  Second 
World  War  saw  90  percent  of  the  Sokol 
leaders  liquidated  ir  Czechoslovakia. 
Poland.  Austria.  Yugoslavia,  and  Bul- 
garia. The  few  that  were  left  have 
found  a  similar  fate  at  the  hands  of  the 
Communists.  The  great  mass  of  the 
former  powerful  Sokol  organizations  In 
Europe  are  far  from  being  exterminated 
or  completely  docile.    The  great  spirit  of 


freedom,  liberty,  and  human  Justice  In- 
stilled in  them  by  courageous  men  and 
women  for  almost  a  century  Is  still  very 
much  alive  and  1*  transferred  to  each 
new  group  of  children.  We  know  that 
thoae  who  have  once  known  f  reedcm  and 
liberty  a*  we  know  it  wUl  never  forget  It 
The*e  Sokol  trained  people  have  faith 
in  the  inexorable  destiny  of  mankind, 
The  Sokols  in  America  have  produced 
their  own  great  leader*  and  thinker*. 
Men  and  women  In  all  walks  of  life  have 
felt  that  their  greateat  contribution  to 
this  great  land  would  be  to  devotedly 
serve  In  the  Sokol  rank*,  to  constantly 
train  the  young  la  that  physical,  mental, 
moral,  and  spiritual  strength  that  is  the 
bulwark  of  a  nation. 


FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  WATER  CON- 
SERVATION PROJECTS  IN  SOUTH- 
ERN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  LMr.  Hiestand]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sinceiity  that  I  appear  be- 
fore this  House  today  to  extend  appreci- 
ation and  gratitude  to  Members  who 
have  played  an  important  part  in  pro- 
viding fimds  for  flood  control  and  water 
conservation  projects  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

As  you  have  seen  and  read,  the  Los 
Angeles  area  was  recently  struck  with  a 
vicious,  multiday  rainstorm.  After  6 
days  of  driving  rain,  Los  Armeies  resi- 
dents thought  they  might  be  living  and 
working  in  an  oversized  bathtub.  The 
email  Business  Administration  has  de- 
clared Los  Angeles  County  a  disaster 
area. 

Television  and  newspapers  recorded 
pictures  of  the  scene:  rivers  of  water 
running  down  city  streets,  front  lawns 
that  served  as  bottoms  of  huge  lakes, 
automobiles  submerged  to  their  rooftops. 

Certainly,  the  damage  done  by  city 
street  flooding  is  terrible,  but  it  is  far 
better  than  having  an  entire  mountain- 
side come  tumbling  down  onto  our  cities 
and  towns.  Fortunately,  this  was  not 
the  case  and  we  in  southern  California 
can  thank  the  Members  of  this  House 
for  the  part  they  played. 

I  have  appeared  before  numerous 
committees  since  coming  to  the  Congress, 
pointing  to  the  need  for  Federal  funds 
to  protect  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan 
area  from  the  potential  disasters  of  the 
Angeles  National  Forest.  The  Angeles 
National  Forest,  which  lies  almost  en- 
tirely in  my  district,  is  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility— and  that  responsibility  must  be 
met.  The  dangers  of  flood  and  fire  are 
ever  present.  And.  as  we  have  also  said 
many  times,  the  taxpayers  of  Los  Angeles 
County  have  not  been  remiss  in  their 
responsibilities  in  hdping  to  protect 
their  lives  and  property. 

The  recent  tremendous  rainstorms, 
which  dumped  10  to  23  inches  on  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  supplied  the  first  real  test 


of  preparation*  we  have  made  over  the 
past  8  or  10  years.  Cogswell  Dam  above 
the  foothlU  citie*  of  IfcmrovU.  Siena 
Madre,  and  Arcadia— aU  in  my  oongre*- 
■ional  district— wa*  deluged  with  23 
inche*  of  rain,  but  thi*  and  other  check 
dam*  held  fast. 

These  dams  were  constructed,  in  part, 
through  fund*  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
grcM.  Thl*  heavy  rainfall  1*  a  te*t  which 
prove*  the  worth  of  such  measure*. 
Much  more  1*  to  be  done,  but  the  progres* 
already  made  ha*  protected  live*  and 
property.  • 

City  *treet  fkxxUng  wa*  aerlous.  The 
problem  of  city  street  flooding  must  be 
met  by  more  and  better  local  storm 
drain  systems.  Yet.  Federal  fimds  fuid 
the  Los  Angeles  Cotmty  Flood  Control 
District,  under  the  magnificent  guidance 
of  Chief  Engineer  M.  E.  Salisbury,  staved 
off  potential  disaster.  Floods  coming  out 
of  these  mountain  canyons  are  more 
than  walls  of  water;  they  are  composed 
of  debris,  rocks  and  stones,  and  boiilders 
which  reach  the  size  of  automobiles. 

I  pay  thanks  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  today  for  their  splendid  support 
in  the  past  and  we  in  southern  California 
shall  hope  for  that  support  in  the  future. 


SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tuian- 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoko  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  142d  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  a  great  woman  and  noble 
American,  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

Her  life  was  dedicated  to  achieving 
equality  for  the  women  of  America. 
Through  her  influence  and  effort,  the 
New  York  Legislature  passed  the  act  giv- 
ing married  women  the  guardianship  of 
their  children,  the  possession  of  their 
earnings,  and  a  greater  degree  of  equality 
under  the  law.  Her  most  notable  con- 
tribution to  our  society  was.  of  course, 
her  part  in  securing  the  enfranchisement 
for  American  women.  But  more  impor- 
tant than  these  legal  measures  were  the 
opportunities  they  opened  to  women  to 
contribute  to  the  cultural.  Intellectual, 
and  professional  progress  of  our  great 
Nation. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  was  a  native  of 
Adams,  Mass.,  which  I  have  the  privilege 
to  represent.  Her  crusade  took  her 
across  our  land  though,  and  to  accom- 
plish her  goals,  she  became  a  teacher, 
newspaperwoman,  and  lecturer.  We  are 
proud  of  Susan  Anthony,  not  only  for 
what  she  did  for  the  status  of  American 
women,  but  because  she  has  become  a 
symbol  for  a  cause  still  being  fought  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  By  no  means 
is  the  battle  over,  nor  will  it  be  until 
all  the  women  of  the  world  are  given 
eqiial  educational,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic rights  and  opportunities.  This 
Nation  has  led  the  way  by  maintaining 
a  firm  belief  in  equality  of  opportvuiity. 
This  principle  has  been  amply  substan- 
tiated when  we  look  at  the  role  played 
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by  women  In  the  professions,  jxjlltlcs. 
and  all  walks  of  life. 

On  this,  the  birthday  of  Susan  B  An- 
thony. I  join  with  my  colleagues  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  her  memory  and  with 
women  everywhere  who  are  grateful  for 
her  having  devoted  a  lifetime  to  their 
cause         

Mr  COSTE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Mrs.  Weisl  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Rentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  once 
again  to  the  memory  of  Susan  B 
Anthony,  on  this  the  anniversary  of  her 
birth. 

Susan  B.  Anthony,  born  February  15 
1820.  was  perhaps  the  most  devoted  and 
courageous  leader  of  the  women's  suf- 
frage movement  in  America.  She  wa.s 
a  dynamic,  selfless  crusader  who  de- 
voted herself  completely  to  the  cause  of 
equality  for  women.  She  had  few  equals 
as  a  leader,  for  she  possessed  thase  quali- 
ties of  greatness  which  marked  her  im- 
mediately as  a  giant  among   women 

Miss  Anthony  spent  much  of  her  life 
in  Rochester,  N.Y..  my  own  home  city. 
and  her  memory  lingers  today  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  many  women  of  our 
commimity.  Her  home  has  been  re- 
stored as  a  memorial  and  the  Susan  B 
Anthony  Memorial.  Inc..  has  been  estab- 
lished to  perpetuate  her  memory  and 
the  memory  of  the  great  work  which  she 
accomplished. 

Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  ha.s  designated 
today  as  Susan  B.  Anthony  Day  in  New 
York  State,  and  I  should  like  to  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  Governor  s  proclamation  concerning 
Siisan  B.  Anthony: 

PmocLAMATTON — Stati  or  New  York. 
ExECxmvx  Chambek 

Although  Susan  B.  Anthony  was  born  In 
Mt«sachu3etts.  we  proudly  claim  her  as  one 
of  the  great  New  Yorkers  who  helped  to 
make  history  Most  of  her  adult  life  was 
passed  and  her  effective  work  for  freedom 
Justice,  and  equality  was  accomplished  In 
the    Empire    State. 

She  was  a«;ent  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  for  New  York  State  beiore 
she  began  to  devote  herself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  agitation  for  women's  rights 
Her  motto  was  "The  true  Republic- — men? 
their  rights  and  nothing  more;  women,  their 
rights  and  nothing  less." 

Susan  Anthony  could  not  foresee  the  pre- 
ponderance In  numbers  of  women  over  men 
which  exists  today.  Her  work  resulted  In 
adoption  of  what  we  know  as  the  Susan  B 
Anthony  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  19th  amendment 
giving  women  the  right  to  vote 

It  Is  right  that  we  honor  this  great  and 
f<«!irle«  American.  Courage  of  a  rare  sort 
was  needed  to  carry  her  and  her  associates 
through  the  hostility,  and  above  all.  the 
ridicule   they   encountered:    Now,    therefore. 

I,  Nelson  A  Rockefeller,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  do  hereby  proclaim  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1962.  as  Suaan  B.  Anthony  Day  In 
New  York  State  Given  under  my  hand  and 
the  privy  seal  of  the  State  at  the  capltol  In 


the  city  of  Albany  this  eih  day  of  February 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  lt>6a 

NEiaoN  A    Ru<  KSriLLKB 

I  should  also  like  to  include  in  the 
Rkcord  at  this  time  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Susan  B  Anthony  Memorial.  Inc 
regarding  the  proposed  equal  rights 
amendment  to  the  Unite>d  States  Con- 
stitution 

Whereai*  Miss  Susan  B  Ai.'.hony  believed 
In  perfect  eqiinllty  of  rlgh'.s  for  wijmen 
civil,  legal    and  political     and 

Whereas  itt  firs',  women  obtained  <inly 
p<>lillc<»:.    and 

Whereas  women  now  are  working  to  secure 
civil  and  leniil  equality     Therefore   be   it 

Resolved  Hiat  the  Susan  B  Anthony  Me- 
morial Inc  at  the  corporation  meeting  held 
in  the  .\nthony  Home  on  November  iS  1961 
j?o  on  rt'Cord  as  favoring  the  rivll  and  legal 
equ.ility  which  Miss  An'horiy  In  her  lifetime 
approvrd.   and  be  It  further 

K'"<oh  ed  That  the  .\nthony  Corp  ap- 
pro es  the  equal  right*  amendment  which 
read.s  Equality  of  rights  under  the  la* 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  L'liltetl 
States  or  by  anv  St.ite  on  account  (jf  se*. 
and  be  it  further 

R^^nlied.  That  a  ropv  of  thl.s  resolution  be 
sent  to  Representative  Jtssic*  Wets  and  to 
Representative  Hakol.!)  C>ste*tao  and  to  the 
New  York  St.ife  yenators  Keatino  aJiU 
Javits 

Mrs     Oeorc.e    Howakd 

PrrUttrnt 

Mrs    Fred   Wilki.nson 

Recording  Secrrtwy 


SPECIAL  ORDKRS   GRANTED 

By  unaium()U.s  con.st-nt  j)ermi.s.sion  to 
addr'^ss  th»^  Hou.sr  follijwing  the  legis- 
lative' program  and  any  sp«»cial  orders 
heretofoip  fiUi^red    wa<;  granted  to 

Mr  Hemphili.  Mt  th*-  re-quest  of  Mr 
Bocos'.  fnr  1  hour  for  Tue.sday.  Febru- 
ary 20.  1962 

Mr  Jamts  C  Davts  for  Wedno.sday 
February  21.  1962.  vacating  his  si)ecial 
order  for  Monday,  February  19,  1962 

Mr  James  C  Davis,  for  2  hours,  on 
March  8.  1962 

Mr    Ryan,  for  15  minutes,  today 


EXTENSION    OP   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  m  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remark.s, 
was  Rrant«»d  to 

Mr  JoELsoN  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  a  speech 
by  the  Honorable  Chet  HriLiritio 

Mr  Lanf. 

Mrs  DWYER. 

Mr  Retjss 

Mr  Brademas. 

•  The  following  Memb^-rs  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Ml.  CoNTE>  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr  RoBisoN. 

Mr    PoFF 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mrs  Weis 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan*  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr  Hemphill. 

Mr.  Bl'rke    of  Massachusetts. 


Mr    Natcher. 

Mr  Gallagher 

Mr  FtHODEs  of  Pennsylvania. 


BILLS    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr   BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 

on  Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  February  12.  1962. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow - 
mg  titles 

.\n  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  C 


An    act    to    amend    Private   Law 
An  act  for  the  rellaf  of  Dr.  Sera- 


H  R   4876 
Atkln!<<in 

H  n    5181 
85  «»y 

H  R   6.U4 
tin    I     Ortiz. 

H  R  601.3    An    act    for    the    relief    of    the 
Hou.%ton  Bell  A  Terminal  Railway  Co; 

H  R   7473     An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert  R 
Serpa     and 

H  R  83J5    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harrison 
Thorn.ifl   Harper 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  Huu.se  do  now  adjourn. 

I  he  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'  at  1  o  clock  and  36  minutes  p  m.  > .  under 
iLs  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  February  19,  1962.  at  12 
o  chxk  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the    Speaker  s    table     and    referred    as 

follows : 

1691  A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  tran«mlttlng  the  annual  re- 
port un  orderly  liquidation  of  stocks  of 
agricultural  commodities  held  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Cor|X)ratlon  and  the  expan- 
sion of  markets  for  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  pursuant  to  section  201  (b> 
of  Public  Ijiw  540  84th  CTongreu;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture 

1692  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation, entitled  A  bill  to  authorise  certain 
cunstrtictlun  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes",  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

169:1  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral (^f  the  United  States,  trsiumlttlng  a 
report  on  a  selective  examination  of  pay- 
ments for  con.structlon  of  facilities  and  In- 
sUUlaiion  of  equipment  under  Department 
of  tiie  Air  Force  combination  ftrm  fixed-price 
and  cost-reimbursement  prime  contracts  ne- 
gotiated with  Air  Pr(Xluct8,  Inc  ,  Allentown. 
Pa  .  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  1921  (31  use  53).  and  the  Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  USC.  67)  and 
the  authority  of  the  Comptroller  General,  as 
set  forth  In  10  U  S  C  2313(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government   Operations. 

1694  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
review  of  selected  activities  of  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  prtjgram  of  the  Bureau  of  Pvib- 
llc  Roads.  Department  of  Commerce,  In  the 
Stale  of  Tennessee,  purtuaut  to  the  Budget 
and  Accx)untlng  Act,  1921  (31  U.8.C  53).  and 
the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  I960 
(31  USC  671.  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

1695  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral   of    the    United    States,    tranamltting    a 
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report  on  review  of  Mlacted  highway  trans- 
portation acUTlUMi.  Post  OOoe  Department, 
pursuant  to  the  B\idg«t  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921  (SI  UB.C.  58),  and  Public  Law  86-682 
(30  U.8.C.  2306):  to  th«  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operatloni. 

1606.  A  letter  fram  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  review  ol  procurement  and  storage 
of  general-use  barid  tools  for  the  Air  Force 
by  General  Servloes  Administration,  pur- 
suant to  the  Budget  and  Accotintlng  Act, 
1921  (31  U.8.C.  63).  and  the  AccounUng  and 
Auditing  Act  of  11)80  (31  XJB.C  67);  to  the 
Committee  on  Goyemment  Operations. 

1687.  A  letter  f:-a«n  the  Acting  Attorney 
General.  Uansmlt-.lng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation.  entltle<l  "'A  bill  to  repeal  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  2388  of  Utle  18  of  the 
United  States  Code";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

1698.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation,  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tions 1821  and  1825  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  Increase  the  per  diem,  mileage,  and 
subsistence  allowances  of  witnesses,  and  for 
other  purposes";  lo  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1600  A  letter  fran  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Kducatlon.  and  Welfare, 
tranamltting  a  report  of  all  tort  claims  paid 
under  section  2672  for  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary 1.  1961,  to  Etecember  31,  1961,  pursuant 
to  section  3673  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code;    to   the   Con  mlttee   on    the   Judiciary. 

1700.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interlcr.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  leglalatl^n.  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  section  7C52(b)  (3 )  ( A)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Cede  of  1954',  to  thP  Com- 
mittee  on   Ways   end   Means 


Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  1688.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Fong  Kal  Dong;  with  amendment  (Kept.  No. 
1367).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BIIJ^  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printlrg  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr  THORNBERRY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  +48.  Resolution  amending 
rule  XXXV,  Rulei  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 87th  Congress:  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1358)  Referred  to  the 
House   Calendar. 

Mr  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  544.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R  8399,  a  bill  relaUng  to  the 
occupational  training,  development,  and  use 
of  the  manpower  resources  of  the  Nation, 
and  for  other  pur{>oses;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1369)  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  House  Resolution  530.  Reso- 
lution disapproving  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  of  1962;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1360).  Referred  i^  the  Conunltteo  of  the 
Whole  House  on  tae  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  House  Resolution  10050.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  a  further  temporary  Increase  in 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act:  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  1361).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS      OF      COftCMITTEES      ON 
PRIVATE     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 

of   committees   were   delivered   to  the 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills    and   resolutions   were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H.R.  10202.  A  bin  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at   military  Installations,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  

By  Mr.  ANPUSO: 
HH.  10203.  A  bill  to  provide  for  research 
Into  and  development  of  practical  means 
for  the  utllleaUon  of  solar  energy,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HJt.  10204.  A  bill  to  amend  section  47  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FORD: 
H.R.  10205.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  preserve  the  confidential  na- 
ture of  copies  of  information  filed  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  on  a  confidential 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  10206.  A  bin  authorizing  the  modi- 
fication of  the  general  plan  for  fl(X>d  con- 
trol and  other  purposes  on  Red  River.  Tex., 
Okla..  Ark.,  and  La.,  below  Denlson  Dam, 
Tex.  and  Okla  :  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Work.s 

By  Mr  HUDDLE3TON: 
H  R.  10207.  A  bill  to  amend  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Act  to  provide  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corp>oratlon 
shall  not  engage  In  publicity  or  promotion 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  10208.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  cabaret  tax  In  the  case  of 
certain  fund-ralFlng  affairs  conducted  by 
nonprofit  charitable  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
Hit  10209.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Public  Works  Coordination  and  Acceleration; 
to  authorize  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for 
acceleration  of  public  works  when  necessary 
to  avoid  serious  nationwide  unemployment 
levels:  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  LESINSKI: 
H.R.  10210.  A   bill   to  provide   an    Increase 
of   15  percent  In  the  compensation  of  em- 
ployees In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R.  10211.  A  bill  to  amend  section  109  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  for  certain  veterans  of  armed 
forces  allied  or  associated  with  the  United 
States  dtirlng  World  War  I;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.MATHIAS: 
HH.  10213.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  com- 
memoration of  the  165th  anniversary  of  the 
launching  of  the  U.S.  frigate  Constellation 
at  Baltimore,  Md.;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
HH.  10213.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  to  authorise 
the  payment  of  rewards  to  persons  who  tui- 


nlsb  inf(xmatlon  leading  to  convictions  of 
organizations  or  Individuals  of  failure  to 
register  as  required  by  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mrs.  MAT: 
H.R.  10214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961  to  define  the  term  "person" 
or  "producers"  under  the  1962  wheat  and 
feed  grain  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  10215.  A  bill  to  extend  the   Renego- 
tiation  Act  of    1951;    to   the  Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  10216.  A  bill  to  extend  the  apportion- 
ment requirement  In  the  ClvU  Service  Act 
of  January   16,  1883,  to  temporary  summer 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  10217.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provision 
of  the  HlU-Burton  Act  which  permits  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  hospitals  which  discrimi- 
nate against  persons  on  the  basis  of  race, 
creed,  or  color;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.ROUSH: 
Hit.  10218.  A   bin   to   authorize   the    pur- 
chase by  the  United  States  of  United  Nations 
bonds,  and  to  provide  that  the  dollar  value 
of    such    bonds    purchased    by    the   United 
States  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate  dollar 
value  of  such  bonds  purchased  by  other  na- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHERER: 
HH.  10210.  A   bill   to   place   certain   limi- 
tations on  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  delete  previous- 
ly   assigned    very   high   frequency   television 
channels,   to    give   the   Commission   certain 
regulatory  authority  over  television  receiv- 
ing  apparatus,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the    Committee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Conunerce. 

By  Mr.   SEELY -BROWN: 
Hit.  10220.  A  bin  to  eliminate  the  mailing 
of  matter  by  Members  of  Congress  with  a 
simplified  form  of  address:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
HH.  10221.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  project  for  the  New 
Melones     Dam     and     Reservoir,     Stanislaus 
River,  Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 
HH.  10222.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  special  60-cent  pieces  in  commemoration 
of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  fotmdlng  of 
CharlottesvUle,  Va.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
H.R.  10223.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  life  Insur- 
ance companies  to  be  taxed  on  capital  gains 
In  the  same  manner  as  all  other  corporations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TOLLKFSON: 
HH.  10224.    A  bill  to  relieve  ship  operators 
of  part  of  the  cost  of  designing  vessels  as 
required  under  operating-differential  subsidy 
agreements:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  WEIS: 
HH.  10225.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  2  and 
5  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the 
height,  exterior  design,  and  construction  of 
private    and    semipublic    buildings    in    the 
Georgetown  area  of  tlie  National  Capital." 
approved  September  22.  1050  (64  Stat.  903); 
to     the     Committee     on     the     District     of 
Coliunbia. 

ByMr.  ZKLENKO: 
H.R.  10226.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  accoTint  of  sex  In  the  payment  of 
wages  by  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce 
and  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages 
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lo«t  by  employe**  by  reaaon  of  any  such 
dlBcrlmlnatlon:  to  tta«  Commlttc*  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HM  10237  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of 
the  Public  Health  Senrlce  Act  to  autborlae 
granta  for  family  clinic*  for  domestic  agri- 
cultural migratory  workers,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  Maryland : 

H  R  10228  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  to  provide 
penalties  for  becoming  or  remaining  a  mem- 
ber of  Communlst-actlon  organizations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-Amerlcin  Activities. 

H  R.  10229  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  rewards  to  persons  who 
furnish  Information  leading  to  convictlnn.s 
of  organizations  or  Individuals  of  failure 
to  register  as  required  by  such  act.  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr   CELLSR ; 

H  J  Res  627  Joint  resolution  pxtpndlni? 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  In  cer- 
tain cases;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    HARRIS: 

H  J  Res.  628.  Joint  resolution  nuth^irlz- 
in?  the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  In 
May  of  each  year  In  which  falls  the  third 
Friday  of  that  month  as  National  Trms- 
portatlon  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   ST  OERMAIN 

H  J  Res  629  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  cf  the  United  States  to  pro- 
claim the  month  of  May  of  each  year  as 
Senior  Citizens  Month;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   BROYHILL: 

HJ  Res  630  Joint  resolution  to  adopt 
a  specific  version  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner" as  the  national  anthem  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  PATMAN : 

H.  Con  Res  419,  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  "Hearings 
on  Small  Business  Problems  In  Poultry  In- 
dustry. 87th  Congress";  to  the  C imnilttee  on 
House  Administration. 
B>  Mr   RYAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  420.  Concurrent  resolution 
ex.>res»lng  the  sense  of  the  Crn^fress  with 
rcsi)ect  to  discrimination  against  U  S  citi- 
zens by  foreign  nations,  to  the  Ccmmittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

B>  Mr   BECKWORTH 

H.  Res.  545.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  P /St  Office  and  Civil  Service 
to  conduct  an  Invtstlgation  and  sturiv  of  the 
extent  to  which  employment  In  the  Federal 
Government  Is  denied  to  Individuals  because 
of  age.  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr  COLMER. 

H  R4'8.  546  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rulea  of  the  House  of  Represeiita'.lves.  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorial.s 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  CONTE  Memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  M.tssachusetts.  mem->rta!- 
Izlng  the  Presldfent  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
Federal  aid  authorized  to  cities  and  town.s 
In  their  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Pxibllc  Worlt.s. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Arizona,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  authorizing  the  Director  of  the  Mint 
to  Issue  a  commemorative  half-dolLu-  coin  m 
honor  of  Arizona's  50th  year  of  state ho<xl 
and  so  that  the  people  of  the  whole  Nation 
may  Join  hands  In  honoring  this  signlrtcant 


event:    to    the   Committee   on   Banking    and 
Currency. 

Also,   memorial  of   the  Legislature  ckf   the 

State  oX  California,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  urgent  need  fur  the  Auburn 
Dam-Folsom  South  Canal  project;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AfT.ilrs. 
Also,  men.orlal  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Miiggttchusetts.  memorlall/lng  the 
President  aud  the  Congress  of  the  Un.tt-d 
St.ites  to  Increase  the  amount  of  Federal  aid 
authorized  to  cities  and  towns  In  their  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  facilities,  to 
the  Coinniiltee  on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIL  pruale 
bills  and  ro.solutions  were  intioduoed  and 
so'.erally  rfferred  as  fnllow.s; 

Bv  Mr    ADDABDO 

HR  10230  A  b:i:  for  the  relief  of  Iiliius 
June  R«^ld  McKnlght.  to  the  Committee  on 
thp  Jidh  1  iry 

H  R   102.31    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  OUmpla 
Barbano    Clings.    Rosa    Cllngo.    and    Pletro 
Cllngo.    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcury 
Bv  Mr    BARRY 
HR    102<-'    A    bill    fir    the   relief   of    Myra 
Milne,    to  tl^ie  C  immlttee  on   the  Judlciiiry. 
By  Mr    FIND 
H  R    10233    A  bin  f  .r  the  relief  of  Uniberto 
Vfcchlarelll.   to  th(?  Committee  on  the  J'.idi- 
cl  xry 

HR  10231  A  bin  f  >r  the  rell-f  of  Dr  Hya 
Sp!?!and,  Shila  Sptgland.  and  Nltsana  Sp'.:- 
lund  *.  J  'h(-  C  mm'ttee  on  the  Judli  iary 
D.Mr  PnEMNCHUYSEN 
HR  10235  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ferdl- 
n.ind  A.  Iltrir.en.s.  to  the  Committee  ui:  U.e 
Judici.iry 

By   Mr     HAOEN   of    rillfornla' 
HR    !0_'3t!       A   bill   f.>r    the   relief  </   P.-dro 
Agumilcli,    tij   the   Comtnlttoe   un   the   Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    HUDDLESTON 
HR    10237       A    bill    for    the   relief   if    Elenl 
Audrlki>poulo.-.     to    the    Cummlttee    t^u    the 
J'.Kl:'-l  irv 

Bv  Mr    I  .ANE 
HR    iO-23H.     A  bill  f.  .r  the  relief  of  Chrys- 
sanlhl   Stavros   Kats.iras   and    Andronikoa   S 
Kitsaras.   to  the  C'  niniitlee  un  "he  Judiciary 
By   Mr    POWEI  I. 
HR    10239.     A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Lldlja 
Fr.ir.k'ln,  to  the  r>  immlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv   Mr    PRICE 
H  R    10.:40       A  bin  f  .r  the  relief  of  Dennis 
Koutroubls;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary 

Bv   Mr    WALTER 
HR    10241       A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dun 
Fong;  to  the  C- immlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
Py  Mrs   WEIS 
HR    10212      A   bin   to  amend   Private  Law 
86  330     to  the  Commltt^'e  on  the  Jurtlriarv 

H  R  10243  A  bin  for  ty.e  relief  of  .ihfu 
Chwan  Sh.ilou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlci.iry. 

Bv    Mr     7.ELENKO 
H  R   10244.     A    bin    for    the    relief   uf   Arle 
.\bnmovlrh;  to  the  C  nurJttce  on  the  Judl- 
clarv. 


PFTITTONS    ETC. 

I'nder  claa^o  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  lai  1  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follTws 

238  By  Mf  ST  CEORCE  Petition  of 
tnxpayrrs  of  the  town  of  Mnj-onvUlc,  Deln- 
w  ire  County.  NY.  relitlve  to  welf\re  r^liof 
rP£;uIatloi:s:  to  the  Comml'tee  on  Wavs  and 
M«>ins 

239  Al.-'o.  poMtion  of  the  Comm-inlty 
Garden  Club  of  Newbur^h.  N  Y  ,  urRtne^  p:is-- 
at^e  of  the  wi'derness  b!I!  S  174:  to  the 
Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular  Alf.ilrs 


SENATE 

i  Ml  KM>\Y,  ['"KBRrAHY  Ifl,  19(i2 

1^^  Senat«  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
aiul  was  called  tu  order  by  th?  Hon.  Lre 
^IErc.^Lr.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 

Montana. 

RL  Rev  Mkhael  Kemezis.  pastor,  SLs 
I'eter  and  I'auls  Lithuanian  R.  C.  Parish. 
Elizabeth.  NJ..  offered  Uie  following 
prayer ; 

Our  Divine  Majcoty.  Lord  and  God, 
look  down,  we  beseech  Thee,  upon  this 
august  KaLhenn^  of  the  Senators  of  our 
Natu  n  and  hear  our  suppliant  plea. 

O  God.  how  lorn:,  how  long  is  our  sis- 
t'T  nation  Lithuania  to  suffer.  We  real- 
i.'e  th.'\t  1  hou  chasti.seth  those  whom 
Thou  lovrst.  and  It  will  always  be  the 
p:ay.  r  of  Thy  Son-  not  our  will  but 
Ihine  be  done 

We  beseech  Thee  to  listen  to  our  plea. 
We.  who  are  of  this  ^-reat  land  which 
Thou  hast  ble.^t.  thank  Thee  for  our 
I're.->id'nt.  our  Vice  rresldcnt,  and  for 
our  ureat  men  and  women  In  Congress. 

O  Lord,  help  and  assist  them  to  be 
imbu  d  with  a  spirit  of  prayer  and  di- 
vine in.spirailun  to  work  and  make  our 
law.^  and  our  country  s  commitments  ac- 
cording to  Thy  will 

O  Kood  nnd  almiehty  Ood.  help  our 
Lithuanian  brethren  in  their  bondage. 
give  them  ciurare  and  hope,  so  that  by 
t!u:r  buffering;  and  sacrifice,  they  may 
Kain  Thy  favor  .so  that  once  more  they 
may  live  as  f  n  emen  in  a  world  created 
by  Thee — to  serve  and  honor  Thee — to 
live  in  peace  with  our  fellow  men  and 
our  sister  nations 

i'eace  Thou  came  to  ^ivc — yes.  p)eace 
li.ou  can  ^ive  to  men  of  good  will.  We 
pray  and  boa  of  Thee  to  make  us  under- 
stand Thy  chanty  for  our  fellow  men  and 
our  .sister  nations. 

May  God  bless  you  and  keep  you 
Amen 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U  S    S«N.\T£. 

Prejsidj.nt  pko  tempore. 

Wtuhingtun,  D  C  .  February  15.  1962. 
To  the  Senate 

Bilng  temp'>r.irily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
iit<»  I  a[>poii.i  Hon  Lri  METC\Lr.  a  Senator 
from  the  .Sta'e  of  Montana,  to  perform  the 
duties  of   the  Ch.ilr   during   my    absence. 

Cari   H.\tden. 
President  pro  tempore 

Mr  METCAIJi'  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  Pre:sident  pro  t<»mpore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  re(iuest  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
LUianimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceodings  of  Monday, 
P'ebi-uaiy    12.    196J.  was  dispeiised  with. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submittins? 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 
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LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURINa 
MORNINQ    HOUR 

Ut.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  conaoit  that  statement* 
m  connection  with  the  morning  hour  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unsuiimous  conseiit.  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfid-d,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  JudiciJiry  was  authorized  to 
meet  duriiig  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  wiis  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obJectlcMi,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFE31RED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

( For  nominaticns  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


UJB.  ATTORNEY 


the  State  of  Tenne—e f.  Bureau  of  Public 
Boads.  Department  of  Ccnxuneree.  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1963  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  GoTeminent  Opera- 
tions. 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Alexander  Greenfeld,  of  Delaware,  to 
be  TJB.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Dela- 
ware. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  followiiig  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relatione: 

W.  Averell  Harr:jnan.  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  AuiaUnt  Secretary  of  SUte: 

Walt  Whitman  Roetow,  of  MaasachuBetts, 
to  be  Counaelor  of  the  Department  of  State; 

Vice  Adm  Edward  Neleon  Parker,  U.S. 
Navy,  of  Pennsyh  anla.  to  be  an  Aaelstant 
Director.  U.S.  Arroe  Control  and  Dlearma- 
ment  Agency; 

Jacob  D.  Beam,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
AsslBtant  Director.  U.S.  Anna  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency:  and 

Walter  P.  McConaughy,  of  Alabama,  a 
Foreign  Service  olBcer  of  the  claoe  of  career 
minister,  to  be  .Vmbaasador  Bxtraordlnary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Pakistan. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  l)e  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominations  on  the  EIx- 
ecutive  Calendar  will  be  stated. 


US   MARSHAL 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Harry  M.  Miller,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
US  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Kentucky. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 
RcPOKT  OM  Liquid ATioK  or  Stocks  or  Agri- 

cTTLTinuu.  CoMMOornxs  Held  bt  Commod- 

iTT  Camrr  Cobpoeation 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, traiiEmltting.  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  orderly  liquidation  of  Etocks  of 
agricultural  commodities  held  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  the  expan- 
Flon  of  markets  for  surplus  aerlcultural 
commodities,  dated  December  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

CoNsraiTCTioN  at  MnJTAET  Installations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
Installations,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

AojtTsncENT  or  LwjisLATrvK  Jurisdiction 
Over  Certain  Lands 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretai7  of  the  Air  Force 
to  adjust  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  the  United  States  over  lands  within 
Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Amendment  of  Internal  Revenue  Code 
or  19&4 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  7662(b) 
(3)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
Report  ow  Review  of  Selected  Activities  of 

THE  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  selected  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal-aid  highway  program  In 


RspcMff  ON  Review  or  SoxcrmD  Highway 
Transportatiom  AcTTrrma,  Post  Office 
Department 

A  letter  from  the  Oomptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  selected 
highway  transportation  activities.  Poet  Of- 
fice Department,  dated  February  1962  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Procdrsmsnt  and 
Storage  of  General-Use  Handtools  for 
THE  Air  Force 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  procurement 
and  storage  of  general-use  handtools  for  the 
Air  Force  by  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, dated  February  1962  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government    Operations. 

Report  on  Selective  Examimation  of  Pay- 
ments Made  Under  CEXTADf  Contracts 
Negotiated  With  Air  Products,  Inc., 
Allentown,    Pa. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  selective  examination 
of  payments  made  for  construction  of  facili- 
ties and  installation  of  equipment  under 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  contracts  ne- 
gotiated with  Air  Products.  Inc.,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  dated  February  1962  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Tort  Claucs  Paid  by  Department 
OF  Health,  Education,  amd  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  tort  claims  paid 
by  that  Department,  for  the  period  January 
1,  1961,  to  December  31.  1961  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Repeal  of  Subsection  (d)    or  Section  2388 
OF  Title  18,  United  States  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  repeal  subsection  (d)  of  section 
2388  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Sections  1821  and  1825,  Tttle 
28.    United    States    Code,    Relating    to 
Allowances  of  Witnesses 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attwney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  sections  1821  and  1825  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  per  diem, 
mileage,  and  subsistence  allowances  of  wit- 
nesses, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);    to   the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Adjustment     of    Immigration     Status     of 
Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalisation  Sendee,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  entered  in  the  case  of 
certain  aliens,  relating  to  adjustment  of 
their  immigration  status  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  in  the  files  of 
several    departments    and    agencies    of    the 
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Ck>T«mment  which  ar«  not  needed  In  the 
conduct  of  bxulness  and  hare  no  permanent 
▼alue  or  historical  Intereet.  and  reque«tin« 
action  looking  to  their  dlapoeltlon  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  a  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  DUpoalUon  of  Paper*  in 
the  Kzecutlve  Departmenta. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr. 
Caklson  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  and  so  forth,  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate,  or  presented,  and 
referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
Reaolutlona  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachviaetts:    tn 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
'■RisoLunoNa  MiMoaiAuziNo  the  Conchcss 

OF     THB     UnFTED     STATIS     TO     iNCaSASE     THB 

Amount  or  FxDEaAL  Aid  Atn-HrmizED  to 
Cmrs  AND  Towns  in  Tkii«  Co-nstkuction 
or  SrwACE  Teiatment  Facilittes 
•'Wheretia  one  of  the  great  problems  facing 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  Guvcrnmenu 
today  Is  water  pollution;  and 

"Whereas  although  great  protjress  ha.-^  been 
made  on  this  problem,  a  great  financial  bur- 
den has  been  placed  on  many  cities  and 
towns  because  of  the  requirement  to  appro- 
priate large  sums  of  money  In  carrying  out 
this  prosfram :  Therefore  be  It 

"Retolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Houye 
of  Representatives  urges  the  Congre.'s  of  the 
United  States  Ui  pass  legislation  Increasing 
the  amount  of  Federal  aid  authorized  on 
approved  projects  from  30  to  60  percent  it 
the  cost  of  construction  of  sewage  treatnien: 
faculties  and  to  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  authorized  on  each  project  to 
$800,000:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  theae  resolutions 
be  sent  by  the  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  and  to  the  Members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
January  0.  1902 

"WXIXIAM  C    KAIEB.t 

■  Clerk 
"Attest- 

"Kkvim  H.  Wnrr*. 

"Secretary  o/  tfie  Commonwealth ." 

A  reeolutton  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
ALislca.   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

"Senati  Rcsolutiok  34 

"Reaolutlon  relating  to  the  Initiation  of  Fed- 
eral studies  and  programa  regarding  the 
condition  and  exploitation  of  the  North 
Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  ftahertea 

"Whereas  the  vast  (Uherles  of  the  North 
Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  are  a  natural  re»<  urce 
historically  recognized  as  vital  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  In  addition  to  the  tremendous 
take  of  salmon  and  halibut  In  these  Inter- 
national waters  the  immense  RusHlan  and 
Japanese  fleets  have  been  harvesting  more 
than  a  billion  and  a  half  pounds  of  other 
fish    and   shellfish    annually,    and 

"Whereas  both  Russia  and  Japan  have 
yeprlv  expanded  their  operations  in  the  t.tk- 
Ing  of  salm  m.  halibut,  and  other  demersal 
and  pelagic  flsh  which  abound  m  the  waters 
beyond  the  3-mlle  limit;  and 

"Whereas  both  nations,  but  parriculirly 
Japan  are  now  operating  esten.slve  and  ex- 
panding oceanogrnphlc  and  marine  fisheries 
research  tn  these  areas,  thus  establishing 
strong  prior  rights  throtigh  subsidized  fish- 
ing and  research;  and 


"Whereas  at  the  present  time  the  US.  fleet 
pla,y*  caaij  m  Mcondary  or  terUasj  role  In  the 
research  regarding  and  the  actuaJ  tuurveetinc 
of  the  offshore  fishery  resources  except  for 
salmon  and  halibut;  be  It 

•Resolved  by  the  tenate  in  second  legisla- 
ture, second  sesswn  assembled.  That  the 
Government  of  the  United  Slates  Is  respect- 
fully urged  to  take  Immediate  steps  to  Ini- 
tiate projects  for  offshore  fish  and  shellfish 
studies  and  the  necessary  oceanographlc, 
processing,  transportation,  and  marketing 
research  essential  to  the  proper  implementa- 
tion of  the  Nations  right  to  the  beneficial 
•xploitaUon  of  this  natural  resource  In  In- 
ternational water?;    and  be  It  further 

'•Resolved.  That  this  restilutlon  be  directed 
to  the  Honorable  John  F  Kennedy.  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  Lyndon 
B  Johnson.  Vice  President  of  the  Unltetl 
States  and  President  of  the  Senate,  the  H  ji.- 
orable  John  W  McCormack.  Speaker  ul  the 
H  .u.se  of  Representatives,  the  Hmorabie 
Stew.irt  L  Udall.  Secretary  of  the  Interl'T. 
and  the  honur;ib;e  members  ^  f  the  Al.uski 
delegation   In  Congress 

Passed  by  the  seu.ite  January  ii,  1962 
Frank   PtaATovicii. 
'■president  of  the  Sciate. 
.Attest 

EvELTN    K    Stevenson 
"Sri-'-cfary  of  t^>'  Se'iate 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Calif  irnla:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  A.Tairs 

"Senate  Resoittton   19 

■  Resolution    re;at;ve    to    the    Aubu.'ii    D.n,- 

Fi'lsom  south  canal  project 

"WTiereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  United  Stales  viiiu  letter  d  ited  Ja.nuary 
15,  lJfi2  f  .rw.irdcd  to  the  Congrrss  of  the 
United  States  reports  recommending  the 
early  authorization  of  the  .Auburn  Dam-Pol- 
Bom  south  canal  pr'ijfcf  snd  rei  I'ed  units: 
and 

"Whereas  the  facilltie.s  to  be  c  'nstruote  1 
are  vlt.Uly  needed  to  supply  water  to  areas 
within  Placer  Sacramento  El  Dondo  and 
San  Joaquin  Cou:.ties;   and 

"Whereas  the  supplement  i!  water  which 
win  be  made  avallab.e  by  the  Auburn  Dam- 
Fol'om  south  canal  project  Is  urgently 
needed.  In  part,  to  preserve  the  use  of  larne 
arreaaes  of  highly  productive  farmland 
which  la  now  endangered  by  a  rapidly  fall- 
ing water  table  and  a  lack  of  adequ.ite  sur- 
face water  supplies,  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  facilities  are  neces- 
•ary  for  the  full  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can River  as  a  working  unit  uf  the  Central 
V.i'.ley  project,  and 

"Whereas  these  f  ir;;;t:es  will  provide  much 
needed  addltnna!  rtiod  con'rol  protection 
f  )r  the  city  of  Sacrimen'o  along  the  lower 
regions  of  the  American  River,  along  the 
Sacramen'o  River,  and  wlthm  the  Sacra- 
mento-San Jojquln  Delta;  and 

"Wheress  the  entire  State  of  California 
will  benefit  from  the  proposed  project  by 
sddltloniil  flfvxl  protection  f  r  the  -apltal 
city  of  the  State  and  by  the  provision  of  an 
adequ.ite  supply  if  wi'er  f  r  m  Important 
agricultural  and  urban  area  »f  Callfornl.'i 
Now,  therefore    be  It 

Resolvfd  That  the  Sen.ite  of  the  State  of 
California  commends  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  f,>r  recognizing  the  urgent  need  for 
Iho  Aiiliurn  Dam-PuUom  south  canal  proj- 
ect, and  be  It  further 

■  Rcio.'ircf,  T.w'  the  Sen.ate  of  the  St.ite 
of  Calif  jrnia  ur-|?es  appropriate  .icMon  p  ir- 
tlcti'.arly  by  the  U  .S  Senate  Inferior  .ind  in- 
.sular  Affairs  Committee  and  hy  the  US. 
Hou.«.e  of  Represent  ittves  In»er:or  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  directed  toward  the 
early  au*horlz.atlon  and  construction  of  the 
Auburn  I>im-F<'lBom  south  can.al  projrct, 
and  be  It  further 


"Reaolred,  That  the  seorctarT  of  the  acn- 
ate  shall  tranaoult  copies  ol  ttkia  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  tJie  House 
at  BepreaentaUvee,  to  the  ohalnnan  of  the 
UjS  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, to  the  chairman  of  the  UJS.  House 
of  Representatives  Interior  uuX  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  In  the  Congress  of 
the  L'nited  States  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  the  United  States. 

"J.  A.  Bkkk. 
"Srrreta^y  of  the  Senate  " 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  American  Order  of  St  Darld.  Camden. 
N  J  .  signed  by  Andrew  E.  Griffith,  national 
president  general,  favoring  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  designate  St.  David's  Day, 
March  1  as  a  general  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
niitlee  oi\  the  Judiciary. 


son.  CONSEIRVATION   AND  WATER- 
SHED PROGRAM— RESOLUTIONS 

Mr  CARUSON  Mr  President.  Kan- 
sas is  ureatly  interested  in  programs  of 
conMTvation  of  .soil  and  the  control  of 
wat»>r  runoff  within  our  Stat^. 

.M  a  bud'^ft  session  of  the  Kansa.s 
Les;i.slature,  the  legislature  recognized 
the  impjrtance  of  this  work  and  urged 
Congress  to  vote  sufficient  funds  to  carry 
on  an  r.xpanded  piotiram. 

I  am  personally  famihar  with  the  fine 
work  tiiat  is  being  done  in  our  State  and, 
therefi  re  urKC  the  Senate  to  vote  a  fund 
of  not  lcs:s  than  $J50  million  thi.s  session 
for  our  nriicultural  con.«ervation  pro- 
K'ram 

The  ?tate  As.sociation  of  Kansas 
Waler.sheds  held  lUs  annual  mecLaig  De- 
cember 12.  1961,  at  Topeka.  Kans. 
This  omani/alion  has  been  actively  en- 
naKed  m  the  control  of  water  runoff 
tJirou-;h  the  water.shod  programs.  We 
have  compleL'  d  some  of  tiie  projects  in 
our  State  and  many  others  are  ready  for 
con.siructiun  and  completion  as  soon  as 
funds  are  available 

The  future  growth  and  development 
of  our  State  will  be  determined  largely  by 
the  amount  of  water  that  wc  can  con- 
serve and  use  for  beneficial  purposes. 
The  watershed  program  should  be  the 
ba.<'1.5  of  this  operatlf'n. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
cf  House  Concurrent  Resolution  22 
and  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  State 
AsAoclation  of  Kansas  Watenheds  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Topeka  on  December 
12.  1961,  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
l.  ois  wfic  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rfctrd.  as  follows' 

Hovsc    CoNttaaiNr    Rksolution    22 
Concurrent     resolution     memorializing     the 

Congreta  ol  the  United  Stites  In  regard  to 

legislaUon    pertaining   to   the   agricultural 

c    :  '<r'.  itinii  program 

Whereas  the  ever-lncre.tslng  demands  for 
efTe"l'.e  soil  and  wat"r  conservation  impose 
a  maj'>r  resp<-)nRlbiMty  on  Kansris  farmers: 
and 

Wtiore.is  watershed  development  In  th" 
State  ct(  K.i:.-a.s  linolves  acccler.i  ed  cou.'er- 
va'lon  work,    ar.d 

Whereas  the  farmers  of  Kansaa  have  dem- 
r>no!r.itod  a  willingness  U)  spend  more  of 
their  own  time  and  money  for  conservation 
of  soil  sjid  water  In  the  public  Interest;  and 

Whereas  for  the  past  14  years  the  Federal 
appropriation    f.  t    agricultviral    conservation 
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work  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  has  remained 
at  1250  million;  and 

Whereas  before  the  end  of  the  year  1061 
more  than  60  countlea  In  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas were  using  advance  allocations  of  funds 
appropriated  for  the  year  1962;   and 

Whereas  In  the  State  of  Kansas  these  fund^ 
have  consistently  been  used  for  fundsmentaJ 
and  permanent  conservation  activities  such 
as  terraces,  waterways,  restoration  of  native 
tfra.sses.  and  other  projects  ai  d  practices  of 
enduring  value;   and 

Whereas  aome  States  do  not  use  their  full 
allocation  of  the  Federal  funds,  commonly 
known  as  agricultural  conservation  program 
money:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  [the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein).  That  we  resp>ectfully  urge  and 
re<iueat  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
U)  maintain  the  appropriation  of  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  funds  at  no  less 
than  *250  million  per  annum;  and.  ".:>e  U 
further 

Resuli^d.  That  we  respectfully  urge  and 
request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  U> 
amend  the  basic  agricultural  conservation 
program  law  so  as  to  permit  unused  funds 
in  any  State  to  be  reallocated  to  States  which 
demonstrate  a  need  for  additional  funds  for 
permanent  conservation  work,  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolird.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  Instructed  to  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  StAtes,  to  the  Vice  Prcs.d^nt  of  the 
United  SUttes.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
the  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resenUitlves  of  the  L'nlled  States,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Kansas  delegation  In 
the  CongrCRi  of  the  United  ^^Lates 

Adopted  by  the  house  February   1     1962 

Al  LEN   L     MlTCHKI.L, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

A   E   And'R.'^on. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hou^e 

Adopted  by  the  senate  February  5,   1962 

Haiold  H   Ch  sr, 

Prr.ndrnt  of  the  Senate 

Ralph  E.  Zarkeh. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate 

Rr.Not  moNs  ADf>PTi:3  DtrFMBra   1961    by  thz 
State  Assooation  of  Kansas  Wattrsheos 


It  has  been  accptcd  procedure  the  past 
several  years  fi  r  proposed  Federal  flood  con- 
trol and  other  water  renjurccs  development 
projects  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Slate  water 
resources  board  It  also  has  been  accepted 
prix:edure  that  the  rcc  jmmendatioi^  of  Uie 
water  refijurces  board  becomes  the  oni.;lal 
state  recommendation.  In  line  with  this, 
we  win  oppose  congressional  authorization 
(f  those  propiiscd  Federal  pr 'Jects  which 
did  not  In  this  past  year  win  the  rcc 'in- 
ni''nd.iti(n  of  the  State  water  resources 
bottrd 

II 

In  connictlon  with  several  bills  pending 
In  the  Congress  i  n  the  subject  of  water  re- 
sources pl.iiin.ug,  wc  endorse  the  objective 
of  coordinating  the  planning  actlvlt.es  of 
the  Federal  and  State  agencies  dealing  with 
w:iter  resi  urces  Htm-ever,  we  do  n  it  believe 
that  efllclent  and  economical  coordination 
can  be  achieved  by  Interdepartmental  re- 
view, nnd  we  favor  the  creation  of  an  Inde- 
pendent advisory  commission  to  review 
water  rcspurcos  prujects  proposed  by  various 
d'partments  and  agencies.  We  believe  such 
a  review  commls.slon  should  function  on 
principles,  standards  and  procedures  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress;  and  that  the  sov- 
ereipn  rights  of  the  States  muft  be  protected 
m  itate  projects  and  water  allociillon. 
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m 
We  recommend  that  on  small  streams 
where  watervtaed  groups  are  active,  ttic  au- 
thorization for  large  reservoirs  sbould  be 
delayed  iintU  the  watersheds'  development 
has  an  opportunity  to  prove  their  value. 

IV 

A  fundamental  need  for  Implementation 
of  a  complete  nationwide  soil  stirvey  is 
vltai  and  necessary.  We  urge  the  Congress 
to  establish  a  commission  composed  of  the 
presidents  of  land  grant  colleges  to  im- 
mediately Institute  and  complete  a  survey  of 
the  Nation's  soil  productivity  and  cajwiblll- 
tles.  The  survey  should  be  taken  with  full 
cooperation  of  the  Individual  farmer. 

v 
More  than  60  Kansas  counties  have  been 
using  1960  ACP  funds  since  late  sununer. 
There  Is  a  severe  shortage  of  SCS  planning 
and  construction  funds  In  Kansas  and  a  few 
other  States — while  such  funds  allocated  to 
other  States  are  unused.  We  recommend 
that  State  ACP  and  SCS  funds  be  trans- 
ferable between  States;  and  that  the  Kansas 
congressional  delegation  strive  to  secure 
passage  of  the  necessary  legislation. 

VI 

We  urge  the  SCS  to  exert  strenuous  effort 
to  identify  downstream  benefits  In  order  that 
the  most  comprehensive  watershed  program 
can   be  developed. 


Itles  in  the  same  condition  as  they  exist  at 
the  time  of  reservoir  construction  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  city  of  Caney,  Kans..  or  private 
Interests;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Copan  Beservoir,  in  con- 
Junction  with  certain  upstream  projects 
proposed  by  the  State  of  Kansas  under  Pub- 
lic Law  566,  will  result  in  improved  ability 
of  the  city  of  Caney.  Kans..  to  provide  for 
future  supply  of  industrial  and  domestic 
water:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
city  of  Caney,  Kans.: 

Section  1.  The  governing  body  of  the  city 
of  Caney,  Kans.,  after  thorough  considera- 
tion of  such  survey  report  and  by  reason 
of  such  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the 
city  of  Caney,  Kans.,  and  its  surrounding 
area,  hereby  endorses  said  survey  report. 

Sec.  2.  The  governing  body  of  the  city  of 
Caney,  Kans.,  will  cause  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  its  elected 
representatives  in  the  Ic^lature  and  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  will  also 
make  copies  of  this  resolution  available  to 
the  congressional  delegation  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma. 

Passed  and  approved  this  5th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1962. 

W.  E.  Jones, 

Afayor. 
P.  G.  Franks, 

City  Clerk. 


RESOLUTION  OP  GOVEPtNING  BODY 
OF  CANEY,  KANS. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
governing  body  of  the  city  of  Caney, 
Kans.,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
council  of  tliat  city  on  February  5,  1962, 
adopted  a  resolution  approving  the  sur- 
vey report  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  Tulsa  Engineer  District  covering  the 
Verdigris  River  and  tributaries  in  Kan- 
sas and  Oklahoma,  with  particular  re- 
spect to  the  Copan  Reservoir. 

The  control  of  the  water  runoff  is 
vital  to  our  State  and  early  action  by 
Congress  on  the  resolution  submitted  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  would  be  of  great 
value  to  Kansas  and  the  community  of 
Caney.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  may  get 
early  action  on  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution endorsing  the  survey  report  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  l)elng  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  said  survey  report  proposes  con- 
struction of  certain  Improvements  for  flood 
control,  water  supply,  pollution  abatement, 
recreation,  development  of  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits,  and  maintenance  of  low  flow  in 
certain  streams  In  the  vicinity  of  Caney, 
Kans  :  and 

Whereas  said  survey  report  has  been  re- 
viewed by  and  between  the  US.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Kansas  Water  Re- 
sources Board,  and  the  proposed  design  of 
the  Copan  Reservoir  has  been  adjusted  to 
the  rnu'ual  sntisfactlon  of  both  agencies; 
and 

Whereas  tlie  construction  of  said  Copan 
Reservoir  ns  proposed  by  said  survey  report 
will  result  In  a  very  favorable  economic  im- 
pact and  accelerated  development  In  the 
city  of  Caney.  Kans.,  and  Its  surrounding 
trade  territ-Dry;  and 

Whereas  the  said  survey  report  Includes 
estimates  of  cost  for  relocating,  reconstruct- 
ing, or  protecting  utilities  and  other  facll- 


RESOLUTION  OF  KANSAS  OIL  MEN'S 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
oil  industry  in  the  United  States  is  in  a 
depressed  condition.  We  must  keep  this 
in  mind  as  we  consider  future  programs 
for  oil  development  in  the  United  States. 

Kansas  is  one  of  the  large  oil-produc- 
ing States  of  the  Nation  and  the  annual 
production  of  oil  in  the  past  5  years  has 
declined  from  a  high  of  124  million  bar- 
rels to  113  million  barrels. 

We  should  also  keep  in  mind  that 
crude  oil  sells  for  less  than  it  did  in  1957, 
5  years  ago.  Our  wells  are  producing 
the  minimum  allowables  and  with  not 
much  apparent  hope  for  an  increase  in 
price  or  allowables  under  present  con- 
ditions. The  drilling  operations  are  at 
an  alltime  low.  It  is  essential  that  we 
maintain  incentives  for  Increasing  dis- 
covery of  new  oil  reserves,  not  only  in 
Kansas,  but  in  the  Nation,  if  we  are  to 
maintain  our  oil  production  for  national 
defense  and  for  economic  expansion. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Oil  Men's 
Association,  held  in  Wichita  on  Jan- 
uary 22.  19G2,  a  resolution  resardlng  the 
importance  of  percentage  depletion  to 
the  oil  Industry  was  adopted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thit 
resolution  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RBSOLUTION     on     PiaCElfTACB     DrPLETION 

Whereas  an  adequate  supply  of  oil  and 
continuous  oil  exploration  is  essential  to 
the  national  welfare  and  defense;  and 

Whereas  Congress  In  1926,  recognizing  the 
need  for  an  Incentive  for  oil  exploration,  en- 
acted a  provision  for  percentage  depletion, 
allowing  27 H  percent  of  gross  Income  from 
an  oil  well  as  a  tax  deduction,  limited  to 
any  1  year  to  50  percent  of  the  taxable  In- 
come from  the  welV   and 

Whereas  attempts  are  being  made  to  re- 
duce this  rate  which.  If  carried  out,  would 
sharply  reduce  drilling  activities;   and 
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WhereM  leaa  drilling  activity  would  •oon 
cause  shortages  of  domestic  supplies  bring- 
ing about  higher  prices  for  gasoline  and  oil 
products,  contributing  to  Inflation  and  ac- 
celerating the  trend  toward  smaller  cars, 
resulting  In  less  Ux  revenue:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  th.e  Kansas  Oil  Mens  Associa- 
tion in  convention  here  assembled.  That  we 
strongly  oppose  any  effort  to  reduce,  elimi- 
nate, or  otherwise  tamper  with  present  per- 
centage depletion  for  oil  and  natiiral  gas 

That  copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Kansas  congressional  delegation  In 
Washington.  DC 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time. 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    JAVTTS: 

S  2840  A  bin  to  provide  authority  far  the 
President,  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  Congress,  to  make  such  necessary 
adjustments  in  the  trade  policies  of  the 
United  States  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  complex  and  rapidly  changing  econonuc 
and  political  conditions  prevailing  m  the 
world,  and  to  provide  the  means  f  ir  assisting 
domestic  enterprises,  communities,  and  In- 
dividuals to  adjust  their  productive  act.vl- 
tles  to  change  economic  conditions  resulting 
from  the  increased  participation  of  the 
United  States  m  world  trade,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  JAvrrs  when  he 
Intrrxluced  'he  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  spparite  heading  i 

By     Mr      RUSSELL     i  for    himself    .ind 
Mr   .Saltonstali.  i 

S  2841  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  instalUlions.  and  .'or 
other  purp  >8es,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

(  See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr  Russell  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr    MANSFIELD  (for  Mr   Chavi^i 

S  3842  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Suite 
of  New  Mexico,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

S   2843    A   b.li   for   the  relief  of  Thonuts   E 
Speer     to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servi^-es 
By  Mr    HUMPHREY 

3  2844  A  bil!  for  the  relief  of  All^e  Amar 
Froemning: 

S  2845  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dieter  F 
Scholz;  and 

a  2846  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Drs  Manuel 
S.  Llna  and  Constancla  L.  Ortega  Llna.  to 
the  Committee   on   the   Judiciary 

S  2847  A  bill  to  provide  for  U  S  partici- 
pation in  international  programs  of  assist- 
ance which  utilize  agricultural  commodities, 
and  fir  other  purp>ose.«:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

By    Mr     KERR    (for    himself    and    Mr 
WiLXY  I  (  by  request)  : 

9  2848  A  bill  to  authorize  approprhiti ona 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research,  development,  and 
operation,  construction  of  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 

(.See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kerx  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appe.ir  un- 
der a  sep^irate  heading  ) 

Bv  Mr    HUMPHREY: 

S  2849  A  bill  to  provide  for  research  Into 
i^nd  development  of  practical  means  for  the 
utilization  (f  solar  energy,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HciiPHarr  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUI,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 


By  Mr    METCALF 

S  3880  A  Wll  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  use  surplus  grains  on  land 
available  under  section  3  and  section  1ft  of 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Metcalf  when  he 
introduced  the  ab«jve  bill,  which  appear  un- 
.der  a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr   MAONUSON  (  by  request)  : 

S  3851  A  bin  to  repeal  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation  .Act.  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce 

By  Mr   CASE  of  New  Jersey 

S  2852  A  bill  tt)  authorize  the  dls[>o.sa!  of 
the  property  known  as  Kilts  Island  for  pur- 
ix>ses  consistent  with  the  public  interest  and 
welfare,  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Case  of  New  Jer- 
sey when  he  introduced  the  above  bill  whi<  h 
api>ear  under  a  sepiarate  heading  i 

By    Mr     SMITH    of    Massachusetts 

S  2853  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Fran- 
cisco B  deCarvaiho,  to  the  Comnuttee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    MORSE 

S  28.=)4  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joo  Yon 
Ohm  Cederberg  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr   HART 

S  2855  A  bill  for  the  rell>-f  of  Weng  Chlew 
VV  i:iK  T.d  Moy  Chi>:;g  Wong    and 

S  285fl  A  bill  to  rimend  sectl  n  245  of  the 
Irumiicratli  n  and  Nationality  Act.  to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Hart  vkhen  he  m- 
tnxluced      the      last      above-mentioned      bill 
which  appear  undt-r  a  sepuru'.e  he.icling  i 
B\  Mr    DIRKSKN 

SJ  Rfs  l.'jfl  J  Int  resolution  authorizing 
the  l»re.-ident  of  the  United  Slates  to  pru- 
ciaim  the  ;>er;  >d  from  Fetjruary  H)  1963  to 
February  16.  1963  as  Negro  History  Week;  to 
the  C'lmmlttee    ^n  toe  J'.idlcury 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Oisksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution  which 
appe  ir  under  :l  separale  he.idmg   i 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  CERTAIN   MILI- 
TARY  INSTALLATIONS 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  on  be- 
t.iilf  of  my.sf'lf.  and  the  St-nalor  from 
Massachusetts  Mr  Saltonstall  .  I  In- 
troduce for  appropr.ate  reference  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  installations  This  bill 
IS  It-quested  by  the  Departnient  of  De- 
ffn.sf  I  a.sk  uiianiniuus  consent  that 
tne  lelit-r  of  tran.smittal  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defen.se  relating  to  the  bill, 
bf  printed  in  th«'  Record 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port^  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
piopr.ately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
joction.  thf  l»'tfcr  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rero:?D 

The  bil!  S  2841  '  io  aufhori/e  certain 
C(jnsiruction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr  Russell  'for  him.self  and  Mr  Sal- 
TONSTAI.L ' .  was  received,  read  twice  by 
it-s  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  .^rmed  Services 

The  letter  presented  by  M:  Rt  ssfi.L 
is  as  follows: 

Tux  Secretary  or  Defense, 

Wa.fhmqtnn    DC  .  February  7  J    l'^'i2 
Hon    I  Y.stxi.N  B    Johnson 
Pre^;d.•»!f  or  th--  Srnatf 

Dear  Mr  Pre-sident  There  1.-,  forw.inled 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  authorize 
cerUin  construction  at  military  ln,stalla- 
ti  >ns,  and  for  other  purpo.ses  " 


This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  1903,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  Its  presentation  to  the 
Congress  The  Department  of  Defense  rec- 
ommends that  It  be  enacted 

Ihis  legislation  woiUd  authorise  military 
con.sirviction  urgently  needed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  at  this  time,  and  would 
provide  additional  authority  to  cover  defl- 
ciencies  in  essential  prior  construction  au- 
thorl/.jitlon.s  The  appropriation  of  money 
rc^Mlred  for  military  construction  Is  pro- 
vided for  m  the  budget  of  the  UB  Oovern- 
ment   for    the    fiscal    year    1963. 

Titles  I  II  and  III  of  this  legislation  would 
autliorUe  new  c<jnbtructlon  for  the  Active 
Forces  totaling  |l  099.415.000.  of  which  9148  - 
750  (XJO  Is  for  the  Department  of  the  Army 
1206:112  000  for  the  Department  of  the 
N.i.y  and  $744,353,000  for  the  Department 
of  the  .\lr  Force  Htles  IV  and  V  would  au- 
thorise new  construction  totaling  1133  - 
517  iXX)  for  defense  agencies  and  activities 
rule  IV  also  makes  provision  for  fallout 
shelters  In  military  facilities  of  the  Active 
Forces  and  Reserve  com[X)nents.  Including 
tne  National  Guard  Title  VI  U  for  general 
provisions  relating   to   these   titles 

rue  VII  would  authorize  construction  of 
16  503  new  unit"'  of  f.imlly  housing  at  a  cost 
of  ».Ut45irH»  In  addition.  It  would  au- 
thorize estubluhment  of  a  new  military 
fanuly  hou.slng  fund,  and  it  contains  other 
leglslauvf  recommendations  considered 
necess.iry  to  implement  the  Department  of 
D-fcnse  family  housing  pr(^>gram 

Iltle  VIII  ttallng  146.500,000  would  au- 
thorize c  'ustruction  for  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents, of  which  til  million  Is  for  the  Army 
N.ttl  )nal  C'liiard  tU  900  000  for  the  Army  Re 
.serve.  18  200  ooo  f  >r  tne  Naval  and  Marine 
Corps  Ri-ser\'>s  tl2.7tK)000  for  the  Air  Na- 
tional (tuard  and  $4  700  000  for  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  Consistent  with  the  desires 
expressed  In  .Senate  and  House  reports  ac- 
compinving  Public  Law  87  57.  title  VIII 
cont.iins  pro\i.'<i Otis  neressary  In  reverting  to 
the  lump-sum  methtKl  of  authorizing  fn- 
cillties  for  Reserve  conifxinents  which  was 
In  effect   prior   to  fiscal   year   1859 

With  respect  to  detlclencles  In  prior  con- 
:>lruction  aiith'iri/.ations.  this  prop<«al  would 
provide  .idditlonal  monetary  authority  In  the 
amount  of  t5  527  OOO  on  projects  authorized 
umler  previous  laws  This  amount  Is  dis- 
tributed $66  fXX)  to  the  Army.  $6,276,000  to 
tlie  N.ivy  and  »I85  0O<l  to  the  Air  Force 
.Ms>  this  l>'gislative  proposal  would  repeal 
as  (  '  Jnne  1963  all  authorizations  for  mi:i- 
tary  c  instr\if lion  contained  In  laws  enacted 
prl^  r  to  June  9.  I960  iwlth  certain  specified 
exreptl )ns I 

In  summation    the  total  authorization  re- 
que-ted  In  this  legislative  proposal  for  all  of 
the   agencies   mentioned.    Including    military 
f,im:!y   housing    i^   $1  596,410.000 
Sincerely. 

Robert   S    McNamara 


AUIHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
nONS  PX)R  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
IICS     AND     SPACE     ADMINISIRA- 

noN 

Mr  KKRR  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
Mr  WILEY  1.  and  myself,  by  request.  I 
mfroduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  th' 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research,  development,  an  ! 
operation,  construction  of  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  letter  of  James 
E  Webb.  Administrator  of  NASA,  re- 
qiie;siini>'   th  ■   propo.scd  legislation. 
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The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Ihe  bill  <S.  2848 »  to  authorize  ap- 
propriatioris  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research, 
development,  and  operation,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kxrr  'for  himself  and 
Mr  WiLiY  • .  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Kkrh  is  as 
follows: 

National    Aebowadtics   akd 

Space  Administration, 
Washington,  DC  .  Februiry  6,  1962. 
The  Honorable  Ltndow  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
W-^fhington,  D  C 

I>EA«  Mr  PKESiDiirr  Herewith  submitted 
la  a  draft  of  a  bUl  "To  authorize  app  oprla- 
llons  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research,  development. 
ai>d  operation,  construction  of  fiiclUlles,  and 
for  other  purposes  " 

Aside  from  changes  In  the  dollar  amounts 
and  other  figures  involved,  the  only  major 
difference  between  this  bill  and  Public  Law 
87  98  (75  Stat.  3161 .  the  corresponding  au- 
thorization act  for  fiscal  year  1962.  Is  that 
appropriate  revisions  have  been  made  to 
comb.ne  the  present  'SAlarles  and  expenses' 
jippn  priatlon  with  the  Research  and  devel- 
opment" appropriation,  which  la  retltled 
■  Rese.irch.  development,  and  operation."  and 
Is  to  rem.Tln  available  without  fiscal  ye.ir 
limitation  If  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
act  The  objec  ive  of  this  ch  mge  Is  to 
achieve  more  effrctlve  use  of  funds  and 
greater  fiscal  flexibility  by  permitting  NASA 
to  apply  Its  financial  resources  to  those  areas 
{.f  Its  activity  where  they  are  most  urgently 
required  It  Is  not  Intended  that  this  ccm- 
Miiatlon  have  any  effect  other  than  to  com- 
bine the  two  exlftlng  appropriations  Into  a 
single  "no  year"  appropriation.  That  Is  to 
s.'.y,  except  as  to  the  elimination  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  limitation  on  the  present 
".Salaries  and  expenses"  appropriation,  the 
sco[5e  of  the  combined  appropriation  Is  In- 
tended to  be  as  broad  as  the  two  current 
appropriations  but  no  broade 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration recommends  that  the  enclosed 
draft  bin  be  enacted. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
the  enactment  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill  will 
be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President 

Sincerely  yours 

James  E    Wbbb. 

Administrator. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  AN  OFFICE  OP 
SOLAR  ENERGY 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
today  I  introduce,  for  eppropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  which  would  authorize  the 
establishment  of  an  OflBce  of  Solar  En- 
ergy within  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Representative  Victor  L.  Anfuso  is 
mtroduciriR  similar  proposed  legislation 
m  the  Hou.se  today. 

The  new  developments  and  the  im- 
mea-surable  potential  of  solar  energy  are 
matters  of  great  interest  to  me.  Many 
jMivate  firms  have  pioneered  with  re- 
^earch  and  development  projects  in  this 
field  in  the  past  few  years,  producing 
limited  numbers  of  devices  which  trans- 


form the  heat  and  energy  of  the  sun  into 
controlled  electricity. 

The  Federal  Giovemment  has  played 
an  active  and  eflective  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  power  and, 
more  recently,  atomic  energy. 

But  in  this  relatively  new  but  exciting 
field  of  solar  energy,  the  Government 
needs  to  coordinate  and  to  step  up  its 
activities  for  development  of  solar  en- 
ergy devices  and  techniques. 

With  stepped-up  research  and  devel- 
opment, we  can  utilize  solar  energy  for  a 
vast  array  of  positive  purposes.  Power 
for  communications,  hospitals  and  agri- 
cultural equipment,  to  name  a  few  pur- 
poses, can  be  placed  in  isolated  areas  of 
the  Nation — and  the  world — where  no 
power  exists  now. 

Man  has  long  hoped  to  harness  the 
Sim's  energry  for  practical  purposes,  but 
only  in  recent  years  have  specific  devices 
been  developed.  > 

I  add  that  in  our  missile  program,  par- 
ticularly in  respect  to  the  Mercury  proj- 
ect, the  solar  energy  batteries  will  be 
used,  which  indicates  the  possibilities  for 
this  type  of  energy. 

Two  methods  are  now  under  study  and 
limited  utilization.  One  is  to  store  the 
sun's  heat  energy  for  conversion  later 
to  power.  The  other  is  to  channel  the 
light  energy  of  the  sun  through  partic- 
ular metals  for  immediate  conversion  to 
electrical  power. 

Several  agencies  of  our  Government 
are  presently  interested  in  the  potential 
of  solar  energy.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense is  experimenting  on  the  use  of  solar 
energy  for  communication  devices,  and 
has  already  utilized  solar  cells  to  power 
electronic  devices  in  our  satellites. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
considered  the  possibility  of  ocean  buoys, 
remote  weather  stations  and  auxiliary 
generators  on  ships  powered  by  solar 
energy. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  considered 
utilizing  solar  energy  for  some  of  its 
more  remote  stations. 

No  one  agency  or  office  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, however,  has  an  overall  re- 
sponsibility or  total  interest  in  solar 
energy  research  and  development.  The 
Department  of  Interior,  with  its  great 
interest  and  experience  in  the  develop- 
ment of  power  and  energy  sources,  would 
have  much  to  offer. 

My  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  conduct  solar  energy  re- 
search and  development  projects  and 
would  direct  him  to  work  closely  with 
other  departments  with  potential  uses 
for  solar  energy  power. 

This  bill  also  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  establish  a  Solar 
Energy  Advisory  Board,  composed  of 
five  scientists,  to  work  with  him  on  a 
consulting  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mrs. 
Neubergeb  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2849)  to  provide  for  re- 
search into  and  development  of  prac- 
tical means  for  the  utilization  of  solar 
energy,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Humphrey,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 


USE  OP  SURPLUS  GRAINS  ON  CER- 
TAIN LAira  UNDER  TAYLOR  GRAZ- 
ING ACT 

Mr.  MKTCALP.  Madam  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  use  surplus  grains  on  land 
available  under  section  3  and  section  15 
of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

Portions  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
lands,  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  could  be  improved  by 
better  conservation  practices.  In  sev- 
eral Western  States,  recent  droughts 
have  seriously  depleted  range  available 
for  permittees.  In  some  cases,  a  tem- 
porary reduction  of  grazing,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  range  rehabilitation  practices, 
would  permit  more  rapid  recovery  of  the 
range. 

Range  improvement,  to  be  attained 
through  seeding  and  other  rehabilita- 
tion measures,  will  in  the  long  run  in- 
crease cariying  capacity.  However,  re- 
duction of  grazing  privileges  by  itself 
would  work  a  hardship  on  some  users  of 
the  Federal  range.  Some  stockmen 
would  have  insufficient  range,  and  per- 
haps have  to  reduce  foundation  herds. 

This  bill.  Madam  President,  would  per- 
mit an  alternative  feed  source  during  the 
period  of  rehabilitation.  The  bill  would 
permit  stockmen  who  are  entitled  to 
BLM  range  to  receive  surplus  grains  held 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
provided  they  reduced  the  length  of  time 
on  which  their  stock  used  the  range. 
The  Secretary  of  Interior  would  charge 
those  receiving  grain  an  amount  equiv- 
alent to  that  which  they  would  have  been 
charged  had  they  made  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral range,  with  funds  so  collected  going 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

To  illustrate  how  the  program  might 
operate,  let  us  assume  a  northwestern 
rancher  has  200  head  of  Herefords.  In 
normal  years  he  would  bring  the  cattle 
in  from  the  BLM  range  about  October  1. 
They  would  be  grazed  on  hayfield  for 
about  a  month,  fed  hay  and  perhaps  con- 
centrate, and  returned  to  the  range 
about  April  1.  But  under  this  plan,  the 
turnout  would  be  deferred  a  month.  The 
rancher  would  have  received  surplus 
grains  prior  to  this  time,  which  could  be 
used  as  supplemental  feed  through  the 
winter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2850)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  use  surplus 
grains  on  land  available  uivder  section  3 
and  section  15  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Metcalp.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


DISPOSAL  OP  ELLIS  ISLAND  TO  THE 
TRAINING  SCHOOL,  VINELAND, 
N.J. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Madam 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  Ellis  Island  for  use  by  the  training 
school  at  Vineland,  N.J. 
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Several  years  ago  Ellis  Island  was  de- 
clared siirplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  was  authorized  to 
arrange  for  disposal  of  the  property. 
In  1960  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  invited  applications 
for  acquisition  of  Ellis  Island  at  up  to 
100-percent  public  discount  to  groups 
acting  in  the  field  of  health,  education, 
or  welfare,  or  a  combination  thereof. 
After  review  of  the  applications  sub- 
mitted at  that  time  the  Department  re- 
jected all  applications  and,  in  effect,  re- 
turned the  problem  of  disposing  of  Ellis 
Island  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

Early  in  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress several  bills  were  Introduced  In 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  directing 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
Administration  to  convey  Ellis  Island  to 
different  organizations  for  varying  finan- 
cial considerations  and  varying  purposes 

The  training  school  sought  to  purchase 
Ellis  Island  outright  from  the  General 
Services  Administration  but  was  in- 
formed that  inasmuch  as  these  bills  were 
pending  in  the  Congress,  the  agency 
could  not  consider  any  bids. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  looking  to  the 
Congress  to  make  the  policy  decision  as 
to  the  purpose  to  which  Ellis  Island 
should  be  devoted  in  the  future  and  the 
organization  which  should  acquire  the 
island  to  carry  out  this  purpose 

The  training  school  at  Vineland  is  a 
nonprofit  corporation  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  which  has  pioneered  in  the 
field  of  mental  retardation  since  1888 
The  school  was  one  of  the  first  institu- 
tions in  the  world  to  establish  a  labora- 
tory for  basic  research  in  mental  retar- 
dation and  to  establish  a  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers  In  this  field.  leading 
to  the  development  of  techniques  of 
special  education  which  are  common- 
place today.  One  result  is  that  the  train- 
ing school  has  become  a  demonstration 
center  receiving  annually  more  than 
5  000  visitors  to  observe  these  techniques 
and  methods  In  action. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  training 
school  is  headed  by  Pearl  Buck,  of  Dub- 
lin. Pa.,  the  author.  Besides  the  chair- 
woman, the  board  of  trustees  include 
John  B.  Prizer,  of  Chestnut  Hill.  Pa.,  vice 
president  and  general  counsel.  Pennsyl- 
vania Railrosid;  Elwood  P.  Kirkman,  of 
Margate,  president.  Boardwalk  National 
Bank,  Atlantic  City;  George  K,  Batt.  of 
Morristown.  executive  vice  president  of 
Dugan  Bros.  Bakery:  Bernard  Shan- 
ley,  of  Bernardsville.  attorney;  Morris 
Peld,  of  Clifton,  secretary  of  National 
Cleaning  Contractors,  Inc.;  Bayard  Eng- 
land, of  Linwood,  president,  Atlantic  City 
Electric  Co.;  Mrs.  Margot  Studer,  of 
Montclair,  civic  leader;  Webster  B  Todd, 
of  Oldwick,  businessman;  Carl  R.  Bopp. 
of  Drexel  Hill,  Pa.,  president,  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  of  Philadelphia;  Warren 
Somers,  Jr  ,  of  Northfleld.  busint'ssman , 
Judge  Francis  A.  Stanger.  of  Cedarville. 
attorney;  Albert  C.  Strang,  of  Vineland, 
president,  Tradesmans  Bank  k  Trust 
Co. ,  r>r  Harry  Vandegrift,  medical  di- 
rector. Children's  Seashore  House,  Atlan- 
tic City;  and  Richard  C.  Bond,  of  Bryn 


Mawr,    Pa.,   president   of   John   Wana- 
maker,  Philadelphia. 

It  js  interesting  to  note  that  exactly 
50  years  ago,  in  1912.  the  then  research 
director  of  the  school.  Dr.  Henry  H  God- 
dard,  made  a  preliminary  study  of  men- 
tal deficiency  among  immigrants  at  Ellis 
Island  which  aroused  much  interest 
This  study  reached  the  conclusion  that 
even  with  the  limited  techniques  then 
available  a  successful  screening  process 
to  identify  defectives  at  Ellis  Island 
could  be  established  While  Congress 
at  that  time  did  not  see  fit  to  provide 
funds  for  such  a  program,  today  current 
research  studies  at  the  training  school 
receive  Federal  Government  .support 
from  both  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation 

It  has  become  increasingly  evident 
that  competent,  comprehensive  diagnosis 
in  the  area  of  mental  retardation  is 
properly  a  matter  of  national  concern 
Such  a  diagnosis  is  necessarily  the  first 
step  m  any  program  of  training  or  treat- 
ment 

The  training  sclux)!  seeks  to  acquire 
Ellis  Island  to  expand  its  programs  in 
this  vital  area  by  establishing  there  an 
international  diagnostic  center  for  de- 
vek>pment  and  exposition  of  efflcient 
methods  of  diagnosis  of  menial  defi- 
ciency Such  a  center  would  also  atTord 
creatiy  expanded  clinical  study  and  ex- 
amination in  a  compreheii-sive  variety 
of  fields  related  to  mental  deficiency  A 
research  and  professional  training  pro- 
u'ram  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation 
would  be  developed  in  cooperation  with 
universities  and  otlier  orRanizalions  in- 
terested in  mental  deficiency  All  of 
these  services  would  be  made  available 
on  an  international  basis,  with  world- 
wide dissemination  of  the  information 
acquired 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  would 
direct  the  AdmuiLstrator  to  convey  Ellis 
Island  to  the  training  school  at  a  price 
equaling  the  appraised  value  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  le.ss  .such 
public  discount  as  may  be  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare.  In  making  this  recom- 
mendation the  Secretar>'  would  apply  the 
principles  which  have  evolved  under  the 
policy  established  in  section  203'kMii 
■C>  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended 

Appropriate  safeguards  are  included 
to  insure  that  Ellis  Island  will  be  used 
only  for  the  intended  purposes. 

The  training  school  Ls  an  outstandin'.; 
institution  which  has  been  pioneering 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge  in  mental  de- 
ficiency for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century  and  has  achieved  a  worldwide 
reputation  in  this  field  For  much  of 
this  period  arrival  at  Ellis  Island,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  repre- 
sented the  achievement  of  years  of  work 
and  hope  on  the  part  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple yearning  to  be  free — free  from  tyr- 
anny, free  from  persecution,  free  from 
lack  of  opportunity. 

Only  recently  have  more  than  a  few 
dedicated  people  come  to  realize  that 
millions    in    the    world    today    sufTermg 


from  the  cruel  burden  of  mental  defi- 
ciency can — through  improved  dlagnosl.s 
and  training  based  on  continuing  re- 
search— make  equally  dramatic  progress 
toward  freedom  from  their  own  intolera- 
ble handicaps:  the  tyranny  of  total  de- 
pendence, the  persecution  of  prejudice 
and  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  achieve 
the  best  that  is  possible  with  the  limited 
endowment  accorded  them. 

To  those  concerned  with  the  symbolic 
value  of  Ellis  Island,  there  could  be  no 
more  exciting  praspect  than  that  the 
hist4)ric  gateway  to  freedom  In  the  New 
World  be  rededicated  as  a  new  and  per- 
haps even  more  dramatic  gateway  to 
freedom 

If  It  IS  found — a.5  I  am  confident  It 
will  be  found — that  the  program  envLs- 
aged  by  the  training  school  la  feasible 
and  desirable,  and  that  the  training 
.schotil  IS  the  most  responsible  organiza- 
tion—professionally and  financially — to 
carr>-  out  this  program,  I  would  hope 
that  this  bill  would  be  enacted  prompt- 
ly 

M.idam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sont  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full 
at  tins  point  In  the  Ricord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will   be   printed   m   the   Recokd. 

The  bill  iS  2852 1  to  authorize  the  dis- 
iwsal  of  tlie  property  known  as  Ellis 
Island  for  purposes  consistent  with  the 
public  Interest  and  welfare,  introduced 
by  Mr  Case  of  New  Jersey,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bf  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTe^entativen  of  the  United  State*  of 
Amenra  tn  Congrean  assembled.  Ttiat  in  or- 
clrr  U)  axaiire  that,  the  property  known  us 
Ellis  Island,  m  the  harbor  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  will  be  utilized  effectively  In  the 
public  Interest,  the  AdmlnUtrator  of  Oen- 
enil  Services   i  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 

Administrator"  I  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  dispose  of  the  real  property  constituting 
KlU.s  Island,  including  bulldtnga.  fixtures 
and  equipment  situated  thereon,  as  provided 
In  spotlon  2  of  this  Act 

."-'EC  2  Within  a  reasonable  period  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  not  In 
any  event  In  exceed  two  years,  the  Adxnln- 
istrHtor  shall  subject  to  section  4  of  thih 
Act.  convey  the  property  described  In  sec- 
tion I  to  The  Training  School  at  Vineland. 
New    Jersey    (hereinafter   referred   to  as   the 

schiMil'i  (1)  for  such  monetary  consid- 
eratiim.  if  any.  as  may  remain  after  re- 
du<  ing  the  appraised  value  of  such  property 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator  by  surh 
public  benefit  discount  as  may  l>e  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Eduf'a- 
tion  and  Welfare  as  consistent  with  the 
policy  established  In  section  203(k)ili(C) 
i>f  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  and  (2)  on  sucli  terms, 
conditions,  reservations,  and  reatrlctlons  as 
the  Administrator  may  reasonably  determine 
to  be  necessary  to  Insure  the  use  of  the 
property  by  the  school  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  an  International 
diagnostic  center  for  mental  retardation 
which  shall  Include  opportunltlea  for  re- 
search and  training  In  the  field  of  mental 
retardation 

Sec  3  With  respect  to  the  property  which 
Is  transferred  pursuant  to  thiM  Act.  the 
AdmlnlstraUJr  may  exercise  the  authcM-lty 
which    Is    available    to   certain    oUher   dealg- 
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nated  offlcers  of  the  Government  In  con- 
nection with  certain  other  transfers  of  prop- 
erty under  paragraph  (3)  of  section  203(k) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admlnlatratlve 
Services  Act  of  i»49,  to  the  extent  that 
the  provisions  of  said  paragraph  are  not 
inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

Sec  4  In  the  event  that  the  school  has 
:-.ot  accepted  the  conveyance  authorized  by 
this  Act  within  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  thereof,  the  property  which  la 
subject  to  this  Act  shall  revert  to  the  status 
held  by  It  prior  to  such  enactment,  and  all 
authority  conferred  by  this  Act  shall 
terminate. 


AMENDMENT    OP    SECTION    245    OP 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY 

ACT  I 

Mr  HART  Madam  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  to  permit  the  adjustment  of 
status  of  refugees  resident  in  the  United 
States  who  are  natives  of  countries  con- 
tiguous to  the  United  States  or  of  any 
adjacent  island. 

The  exclusion  of  such  aliens  from  ad- 
justment of  immigration  status  while  in 
the  United  States  from  temporary  status 
to  permanent  status  stems  from  the  as- 
sumption that  investigations  and  deter- 
minations of  eligibility  can  be  better  de- 
termined by  the  U.S.  consular  offices  In 
the  alien's  native  country,  and  with  a 
minimum  of  inconvenience  to  the  alien 
because  his  country  is  in  close  proximity 
to  the  United  States. 

Since  we  have  terminated  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba.  we.  of  course,  main- 
tain no  consular  offices  in  that  country 
and  Cubans  cannot  return  to  their  native 
land  to  arrange  for  reentry  into  the 
United  States  as  regular  immigrants. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and 
Escap>ees,  of  which  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  beinp  chairman,  recently  conducted 
extensive  hearings  on  the  plight  of  the 
Cubans  who  have  fied  to  the  United 
States  from  the  Communist  regime  of 
Castro.  Over  94,000  Cubans  are  pres- 
ently in  the  United  States  as  nonimmi- 
grants, parolees,  or  refugee  overstays 
subject  to  voluntary  deportation  orders. 
The  majority  of  them  are  concentrated 
in  Miami.  Fla.  Most  of  them  presently 
aspire  to  return  to  their  native  land 
when  Cuba  is  freed  from  its  present 
Communist  tyranny.  Until  that  happy 
day  arrives,  opportunities  must  be  found 
for  the  Cuban  refugees  to  find  employ- 
ment and  pursue  a  reasonably  normal 
life.  At  present,  a  major  effort  is  under- 
way to  resettle  them  throughout  the 
United  States  where  employment  opf>or- 
tunities  exist. 

Some  of  them,  however,  wish  to  go  to 
Central  or  South  American  countries 
where  their  familiarity  with  the  Spanish 
language  and  Latin  American  customs 
arc  important  assets.  I  believe  that  we 
should  encourage  democratic  anti-Cas- 
tro Cubans  to  emigrate  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations.  Certainly  we  could  find 
no  more  effective  spokesmen  to  describe 
the  destruction  of  freedom  under  Cas- 
tro's brand  of  communism. 

Cuban  refugees,  however,  are  often 
hesitant  to  leave  the  United  States  with- 
out some  assurance  that  they  can  re- 


turn if  necessary.  Ordinarily,  the  bread- 
winner proceeds  ahead  to  establish  him- 
self In  the  new  country  before  calling 
his  family  to  join  him.  In  the  event 
that  the  opportunity  which  he  hopes  to 
develop  does  not  materialize,  he  wants 
the  assurance  that  he  can  return  to  his 
family  in  the  United  States.  Under  the 
present  law.  there  Is  no  assurance  that 
his  Immigration  status  of  visitor,  parolee, 
or  overstay  will  permit  his  reentry  into 
the  United  States. 

The  bill  which  I  now  introduce  would 
remedy  this  situation.  It  would  permit 
CulMins  as  well  as  refugees  from  other 
adjacent  Western  Hemisphere  nations 
to  adjust  their  status  without  leaving 
the  United  States.  They  would  be  ac- 
corded no  privilege  not  already  enjoyed 
by  most  other  aliens.  In  the  event  that 
political  upheavals  occurred  In  other 
countries  in  the  Caribbean  and  some  of 
their  residents  fled  to  the  United  States 
for  asylum  to  escape  jaersecution,  they 
also,  as  refugees,  would  be  eligible  for 
adjustment  of  status. 

I  hope  sincerely  that  the  Senate  and 
the  House  will  act  promptly  to  enact  this 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2856)  to  amend  section  245 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hart,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


NATIONAL  NEGRO  HISTORY  WEEK 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  which  would  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
proclaim  the  period  from  February  10  to 
February  16,  1963,  as  National  Negro 
History  Week. 

One  of  the  outstanding  traditions  of 
the  people  of  this  country  is  the  erection 
of  monuments  to  distinguished  citizens 
who  have  been  pathfinders  and  leaders 
of  movements  that  have  made  this  great 
Nation  of  ours. 

Another  of  our  long-continued  tradi- 
tions is  the  practice  of  holding  rites  and 
celebrations  honoring  various  faiths, 
creeds,  races,  and  nationalities.  The 
combined  efforts  of  all  peoples  have 
made  the  United  States  the  most  Im- 
portant free  republic  of  the  world  today. 

Such  a  proclamation  will  give  the 
President  an  opportunity  to  say  to 
America  and  to  the  whole  world  that 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  people  of  these  great  United  States 
have  made  eminent  forward  strides  in 
the  conventional  acceptance  of  the 
recognition  of  the  heritage  and  history 
of  Americans  of  African  descent.  This 
is  indeed  in  the  interest  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  in  the  interest  of  freedom. 
It  is  In  the  Interest  of  world  peace. 

Although  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion became  effective  January  1,  1863, 
it  was  issued  by  Lincoln  on  September 
22,  1862.  For  that  reason,  I  thought 
this  year  would  be  the  appropriate  time 
to  issue  a  proclamation  to  mark  Na- 
tional Negro  History  Week. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  Res.  156)  au- 
thorizing the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  proclaim  the  period  from  Feb- 
uary  10,  1963.  to  February  16,  1963,  as 
Negro  History  Week,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PURCHASE     OF     UNITED     NATIONS 
BONDS— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JAVrrS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2768)  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  by  au- 
thorizing the  purchase  of  United  Na- 
tions bonds  and  the  appropriation  of 
funds  therefor,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


MEMBERS  OF  BOARD  OF  VISITORS 
TO  COAST  GUARD  AND  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACADEMIES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, I  wish  to  announce  that  I  have 
appointed  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton]  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  VS.  Coast 
Guard  Academy. 

I  have  also  appointed  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]. 


CROPLAND  RETIREMENT  ACT  OP 
1962  —  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  7,  1962,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Miller  was  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2822)  to  estab- 
lish a  cropland  retirement  program,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hickenlooper  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bennett)  on  February  7, 
1962 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Vance  W.  Collins,  of  Kansas,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  district  of  Kansas; 

Leo  A.  Mault,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  district  of  New  Jersey; 

Alvln  Grossman,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  western  district  of  New 
York,  term  of  4  years,  vice  George  M. 
Glasser;  and 

Edward  L.  Shaheen,  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney,  western  district  of 
Louisiana,  term  of  4  years,  vice  T.  Fitz- 
hugh  Wilson. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
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to  me  with  the  committee.  In  wrlUng.  on 
or  before  Thursday.  February  22.  1W2, 
any  representations  or  objections  thev 
may  wish  to  present  concemingr  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  Intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 

NOTICE  OP  HEIARINO  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  J  SKELLY  WRIGHT  TO 
BE  U  S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGE  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  CIRCUIT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day. February  22.  1962,  at  10:30  ajn..  In 
room  222S,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
on  the  nomination  of  J.  Skelly  Wright, 
of  Louisiana,  to  be  US  circuit  judge  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  circuit,  vice  J. 
Barrett  Prettyman.  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [  Mr.  Cahioll  ] .  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
HxaTl.  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  PoNc). 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOXHNA- 
TION  OF  FRANK  B  ELLIS  TO  BE 
US.  DISTRICT  JUDGE.  EASTERN 
DISTRICT   OP    LOUISIANA 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr  Prer.ident  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Friday. 
February  23.  1932.  at  10:30  a.m  .  in  room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Frank  B.  EHlis.  of  Louisi- 
ana, to  be  US.  district  judge,  eastern 
district  of  Louisiana,  vice  J.  Skelly 
Wright,  elevated. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  In  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  E\stl\i«d1. 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  HausKA  1 .  and  myself. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  . 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Ur  SAJLTONSTALL: 
Addreas   delivered   by   Rr-presentatlve   Sii.- 
vto    O     CoMTE    at    Lincoln    Day    dinuer.    on 
February  8.  1962,  In  Boeton,  Mass. 


MONTANA    AND    THE    FEED    GRAIN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  the 
feed  grain  program  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  generated  mon-  con- 
troversy and  discussion  In  Montana 
than  any  other  issue  In  recent  months 


Because  of  the  many  communications 
which  my  colleague.  Senator  IAttcalw, 
and  I  have  received,  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  simimarize  for  our  own  pur- 
poses and  for  the  edification  of  our 
fellow  Montanans  exactly  what  the  pro- 
gram is  and  what  It  Is  designed  to  do. 

Both  Senator  L«i  MrrcAtr  and  I  have 
had  with  Department  of  Agriculture  of- 
ficials many  conferences  at  which  the 
Montana  situation  was  thoroughly  re- 
viewed. It  was  contacts  such  as  those 
which  recently  brought  about  the  re- 
classifVcation  of  Campana  barley  as  a 
malting  barley  for  the  1962  program. 
This  will  be  of  considerable  value  to 
Montana  graingrowers. 

The  President's  message  on  agricul- 
ture has  been  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  program  which  will  be 
enacted  will  govern  the  1963  crop  year 
Bind  a  period  thereafter  which  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  Extensive  hear- 
ings win  be  held  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  Senator  Metc.^lf  and  I  will 
present  to  the  Senate  committee  Mon- 
tana's problems  and  recommendations 
We  appreciate  receiving  from  our  con- 
stituents sound  reasonable  suggestions 
which  will  help  us  In  supporting  a  new 
farm  bill  which  will  benefit  Montana 
and  the  ?en>"ral  ai^ncultural  economy  of 
this  country  We  are  also  happy  that 
we  were  able  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
delegation  of  Montana  farmers  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
A';nculture  on  February  28.  It  Is  our 
understanding:  that  the  same  tjroiip  will 
appear  bef  re  the  Hovi.^e  committee  on 
March  1  We  are  indebted  to  the  chair- 
men of  the  two  committees.  Senator 
Ellendir,  of  Louisiana,  and  Representa- 
tive CooLEY.  of  North  Carolina,  for 
showing  this  consideration  and  courtesy 
to  this  group. 

We  intend  to  recommend  that  con- 
sideration be  triven  to  increasing  the 
number  of  specialized  grains  which  can 
be  grown  on  diverted  acreages.  Inclusion 
of  safflower  production  In  determining 
barley  acreaRes.  and  special  considera- 
tion for  grains  which  are  not  generally 
In  surplus,  such  as  the  varletl'*8  of  high 
quality  wheat  now  grown  In  many  areas 
of  Montana. 

I  ask  unarumous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  my  impression 
and  understanding  of  the  farm  program 
now  operatina;  in  the  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ST*TTMi>rr    BT    Sri«\TOE    M^KsrinD 

The  Amrr'.c:\n  farnwr's  techniques  nnd 
r'^te  of  production  In  recent  years  h.nve  Im- 
proved to  fuch  an  extent  that  he  'Bn  produce 
far  more  tn  quantity  and  quality  than  erer 
befure  Th<'y  nre  pr'xl'icinK  m^re  wl'.h  leu 
land  and  fe**T  people  As  a  renult  <>f  this 
proi?res8  In  technique  and  r.ingervallon  the 
Unircd  Statf^s  i.s  co'frmt'.d  with  a  m.ieslve 
oversupply  ■!?  igrlcvil'ure  c 'mmndltlrs  The 
m  1st  Imnr^cll  if  rr»v:lt  hia  b^en  a  c1e<  line  In 
The  m.^rket  price  for  the  I'ems  In  surplus 
A  llfiO  Tf*T'.  Usued  by  the  Julnt  Economic 
C  'mm'.ttce  'n  economic  policies  for  agricul- 
ture :n  the  16  s  sumrr.  r  z"«  thi'  ;  rohiom 
as   follow; 

In  Si)Ue  of  the  Isolation  of  ejl»lli.K  sur- 
plus stocks.  1  Conservation  reserve  )f  30  mil- 
lion acres,  aid  contlnu.<»tlon  of  Publir  Law 
480  exports  from  current  productl-n.  prices 


for  rarm  prrxtucta  would  decline  sharply  In 
IMS  tn  tb«  ab«enc«  of  procrmma  to  balance 
suppllM  with  market  outlets  available.  A 
prolonged  period  of  severely  depreesed  farm 
Incomes  adversely  afTectlng  all  wbo  deal  with 
farmers  appears  probable  If  agriculture's  full 
production  potential  la  utUlKed  In  the 
llWOs  ■• 

To  return  our  farm  economy  Immediately 
to  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demai  d 
would  undoubtedly  bring  cbaoa  Because 
our  farmers  are  producing  In  cxccas  of  the 
market  demand  the  price  would  naturally  b« 
leas  and  the  farn>er8  will  try  to  produce  more 
U)  make  up  the  difference.  It  would  result 
m  a  sharp  drop  In  agriculture  economy.  The 
small  farmer  would  be  farced  off  his  land. 
Heavy  concentration  and  control  of  our  agri- 
culture by  a  few  persona  would  be  a  natural 
tendency  if  this  happened.  The  farming 
communities  of  the  Nation  would  suffer  and 
there  would  t>e  considerable  displacement 
and  unemployment.  Some  Federal  guidance 
and  cooperation  with  farmers  appears  to  be 
the  beot  means  (  f  providing  some  stability 
into  the  farm  econ<^my  until  euch  time  as 
production  ran  be  leveled  off  to  meet  de- 
PTMnds  This  will  nlve  protection  In  the  fu- 
ture i>f  tne  family  operated  economic  farm 
unit 

There  are  some  who  propose  that  price  sup- 
ptirla  and  production  controls  t>e  abolished 
altogether,  leaving  f;»rmer8  to  face  a  free 
market  at  a  time  when  agricultural  produc- 
tion In  outstripping  consumption  Few  who 
advtx-ate  this  step  fully  understand  what 
the  c-cnsequenoes  mlftbt  be. 

ThU  subject  has  been  studied  at  great 
Ie!;.;th  by  two  universities  In  agricultural 
StaU's  (Iowa  State  and  Ckirnell  i ,  by  the 
Joint  Economic  C'  mm  11  tee  of  the  Congress. 
and  by  the  C  S  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  the  previous  administration 

H'-re   Is   the  ronHensu^   "f   these  reports' 

They  foresee,  within  4  years  after  the  end 
of  price  supports  and  production  controls, 
farmers  net  Income  cut  almost  40  percent 
below  the  present  level. 

They  predict  drastic  drops  In  tbe  prices 
farmers  would  receive  for  the  crops  that  are 
now  supported  and  also  for  the  livestock. 
dairy,  and  poultry  products  tJ»at  are  pro- 
duced fron>  feed  and  grain. 

Hore  are  the.r  pr  jectlons  of  the  national 
average  prices  farmers  would  receive  4  years 
frjm  n:>w  for  major  Montana  farm  commodi- 
ties   IX    price   supports    were   abandoned: 

Wheat.  93  ceuU  per  bushel,  a  drop  ot  4g 
percent  from  the  national  average  price  of 
•  1  78  farmers  received  during  the  first  9 
m-inths  of  IWl 

Barley.  C3  cents  per  bushel,  a  drop  of  28 
p-rr-ent  bel'W  the  88  cents  received  national- 
ly on  the  average  durlr>g  the  first  B  months 
of   IWl. 

B  >ef  cattle.  $14  T7  per  100  pounds,  a  drop 
of  21  percent  below  the  national  average 
price  of  sau  30  received  during  the  first  0 
m  MUi.s  of   1961 

Mi.k.  $3  44  per  hundred  pound*,  a  drop  of 
17  p'rceiit  bc'.jw  the  t4  14  per  htindred  aver- 
se firm  price  during  the  first  0  months  of 
U>«1 

T.-.p  bc.<it  Jalgment  of  the  Nr.tlon's  fcre- 
m  ist  agricultural  economists  would  not  give 
us  a  very  pleasant  picture  to  contemplate 
in  the  future  of  Montana  agriculture  If  Oov- 
iT    ni.Mit  programs  were  eliminated. 

n  >*.  ver.  Government  farm  programs  muet 
(t.-al  ulth  agrU'uitural  pr.jblema  on  a  realistic 
ii.vEls  The  price  su;  port  program  for  feed 
grains  has  been  In  trouble.  Uncontrolled 
production  h.vs  pushed  feed  gmtn  surpluses 
to  u;>re.aa)nably  high  levels.  This  has  great- 
ly Increased  Government  costs  through  heav- 
ier St  r.i^e  costs  and  larger  Initial  costs  in 
a<<)uirtng  fetHl  grains  under  the  price  sup- 
p-irt  pr.jgram. 

In  an  effort  to  cu[>e  with  tlie  Increasing 
su^juses    of   feed    grains,   with    their   threat 
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to  the  stability  of  Important  segments  of 
agriculture,  the  administration  recommend- 
ed and  the  Congress  passed  the  feed  grain 
program  which  has  been  extended  to  1962 
crops  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  barley. 

In  1961.  the  first  year  of  the  program, 
feed  grain  production  was  rolled  back  below 
utilization  and  a  10-year  trend  of  yearly 
additions  to  the  feec  grain  surplus  pile  was 
reversed.  The  Government's  total  holdings 
of  alt  feed  grains  wi:i  actually  drop  Instead 
of  continuing  on  upward  as  they  have 
every  year  since  1952. 

The  Government  Inventory  of  feed  grains 
has  Increased  const.intly  during  the  past 
decade  and  at  mid  January  totaled  more 
than  1.780  million  laushels  of  the  6  feed 
grains  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  oats,  barley, 
and  rye  At  the  end  of  December,  nearly  100 
million  bushels  of  barley  were  either  In  the 
Government  Inventoi^  or  under  price  sup- 
port loans  from  1961  and  previous  crops. 

Montana  has  made  Its  contribution  to 
these  Government  feed  grain  holdings.  Since 
1952.  more  than  80  million  bushels  of  Mon- 
tana barley  has  be<;n  taken  over  by  the 
Government  under  iJie  price  support  pro- 
gram While  Government  holdings  of  barley 
In  Montana  at  the  present  time  are  aome- 
what  limited  due  to  the  present  drought,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corpwratlon  did  have 
more  than  3  2  million  bushels  In  bin  and 
commercial  storage  la  the  State  at  the  end 
of  December.  More  than  6  million  bushels 
of  Montana  barley  from  other  crops  were 
still  under  price  supjort  Chances  are  moet 
of  this  barley  will  eventually  be  turned  over 
to  the  Government  In  payment  of  loans. 
In  the  meantime.  Montana  farmers  are 
earning  storage  payments  on  farm-stored 
barley  under  the  elder  loans  that  were 
resealed. 

Another  factor  Ir  reduced  stored  surpluses 
In  Montana  Is  the  more  rapid  shipment  of 
grains  for  export  from  Montana  to  the  west 
coast  But  let  us  not  forget  that  massive 
Government  prograros  to  encourage  these 
exports  through  export  payments,  dona- 
tions to  friendly  nations,  barter,  and  sales 
for  foreign  currencies  have  contributed 
irreatly  to  the  favorable  export  total.  While 
the  second  highest  ccmblned  volume  of  corn, 
barley,  oats,  and  grain  sorghums  exp>orted 
from  the  United  States  during  fiscal  year 
1961  — 115  million  metric  tons  valued  at 
•531  million — 25  percent  of  this  total  value 
moved  under  Oovernment  programs,  Public 
Law  480,  and   the  mutual  security  programs. 

Under  the  feed  gruln  program  established 
by  Public  Law  87-12fJ.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  set  a  II*62-crop  barley  support 
price  of  93  cents  per  bushel  national  average. 
Barley  price  supporu  will  be  available  to 
producers  who  parti ::lpate  In  the  feed  grain 
program  PartlclpaMon  Is  voluntary.  The 
alternative  to  a  voluntary  program  may  well 
be  no  program  at  all  with  a  resulting  disas- 
trous drop  In   barley  and  other  feed  prices. 

TTie  feed  grain  program  la  designed  to 
restore  a  more  orderly  supply  situation  for 
the  benefit  not  only  of  grain  producers  but 
also  of  the  livestock  Industry  which  could 
be  dangerously  ovi-rexpanded  as  a  result 
of   present   feed  grain   production   potential. 

Any  producer  can  choose  to  participate  In 
the  program  or  not— as  he  wishes.  If  he 
participates,  he  will  be  eligible  for  price  sup- 
port on  the  normal  production  of  the  1962 
acreage  of  barley  on  each  eligible  farm  based 
on  lU  average  yield  for  the  1959  and  1960 
iicreage 

In  addition,  farrrers  will  receive  a  pay- 
n-eni  for  shifting  land  out  of  barley  pro- 
duction and  Into  a  conserving  use.  About  half 
f  this  payment  can  be  obtained  at  the  time 
the  farmer  signs  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
Rram  In  February  and  March.  The  mini- 
mum acreage  dlvenilon  under  the  program 
Is  :^o  percent  of  the  farm's  base  acreage,  and 
up  to  40  percent  cf  the  base  acreage  can 
be  diverted.     Many  areas  of   the  State  will 


undoubtedly  welcome  some  added  cash  In- 
come this  winter.  The  payments  to  be  made 
will  result  In  a  saving  for  the  Government 
over  a  period  of  years  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous costs  Incurred  In  storing  and  han- 
dling grains  taken  over  under  price  support. 
The  1961  program  has  already  resulted  in  a 
large  saving,  with  Government  expenditures 
over  the  next  9  years  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately $600  million  less  because  of  the 
lower  level  of  feed  grain  carryover,  resulting 
from  the  rollback  In  1961  corn  and  grain 
sorghum  production. 

The  program  applies  to  all  States  and  there 
has  been  no  shifting  of  acreage  from  one 
State  to  another.  The  Montana  base  acre- 
age from  which  farmers  may  cut  back  their 
plantings  is  1,862.060  acres.  This  is  higher 
than  any  single  year's  planting  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1959  when  1,949,000  acres  were 
planted  to   barley  in  Montana. 

Montana  acreage  of  barley  has  expanded 
greatly  as  has  the  national  acreage  during 
the  past  10- year  period  when  the  svirplus 
of  feed  grains  has  been  building  up.  The 
base  acreage  of  1.8  million  acres  for  Montana 
Is  nearly  four  times  the  barley  planting  of 
582,000  acres  In  the  State  In  1953.  During 
this  same  period,  national  barley  plantings 
went  from  9.6  mUllon  acres  to  15.8  million 
acres  in  1961.  I  realize  that  the  increase  in 
Montana  barley  acreage  coincided  with  the 
decrease  in  wheat  acreage,  and  barley  pro- 
vided a  much  needed  alternative  for  the 
acreage  taken  out  of  wheat.  However,  this 
program  gives  Montana  farmers  in  total  a 
base  acreage  that  is  very  nearly  at  their  high- 
est planting's  figure.  It  offers  substantial 
pa]rments  for  diversion  of  acreage  out  of 
barley  production  this  year. 

Some  farmers  have  requested  that  the 
barley  yields  on  which  payments  would  be 
based  be  established  on  5-  to  10-year  his- 
tories Instead  of  a  1959-60  average.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  refigured  a 
number  of  barley  yields  set  In  Montana 
counties  and  has  adjusted  yields  in  some 
liutances  to  reflect  5-year  averages  (1956- 
60)  where  higher  than  the  10-year  or  the 
2-year  average. 

Each  farmer  has  the  right  to  appeal  the 
yield  set  for  his  farm  through  his  county 
ASC  committee.  The  feed  grain  program 
is  voluntary  and  participation  is  not  re- 
quired if  the  farmer  does  not  desire  the  pro- 
tection afforded. 

Montana:  Price  support  activit]/  for  barley, 
19S2-€0 

[HuslM'Lsl 


Montana  and  national  barley  plantings 

(Millions  ol  acres] 


Total 

Num- 

Delivered 

CCC- 

Year 

Ijerof 
loanti 

Total  loans 

to  CCC 

o»Ticd 

barley  on 

June  30 

It»2      . 

173 

.12S.f«S 

.V2.  521 

«7,fl64 

1M,\3 

2.  II.V) 

S.  12-2.229 

4.332,778 

10.  KIT) 

1».M   - 

7.  I(W 

17.**».  Ihl 

l.VMS,3«2 

471,fi61 

19,W       . 

7.K3.S 

23,711,  191 

2I.3<.«3.0M 

12.S66.906 

IW.W 

4.  S33 

IS.tHfi.  1K2 

13,281,733 

3, 05S,  202 

IMS: 

M.W 

■24,  73fi.  794 

20.74(1,412 

3.807,651 

IM,"*      .    . 

3.3W1 

11.417.942 

3,  302.  .111 

5, 542,  rm 

ItfSW 

2.3«8 

8,444,171 

1,337,881 

7,  787. 374 

1960 

1,861 

6,(I£1.3M 

>  414,312 

a,  065. 810 

1  Thp  (nllowln^  restviloil  barley  in  all  probability  will 
bo  delivered  to  CCC  in  tlie  near  future.  1958  crop 
rwxtj'nded  reseal  1,724,838  hu.shels'  ly.W  crop  extended 
rcwiil  1,733,180  bushfLs;  and  1960  rescal  1,722,342  bushels. 

Exports  of  barley 

IMUllons  of  bushels] 

Tear  beginning  July: 

1963 19.0 

1964 43.6 

1965 102.9 

1966 61.8 

1957 91.6 

1968 116.7 

1969 - 118.  7 

I960 86.  6 

1961 - 70.  0 


Montana 

National 

1953                               

0.6 
1.4 

1.4 
1.2 
1.8 
1.7 
1.9 
1.8 
1.8 

9.6 

1954 

14.7 

195,'i. 

16  3 

1956 

1957     . 

14.  >* 

mv* 

1959 

16  3 
Hi.  9 

1960 

1.1.  6 

1961 

1.1  8 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  STAFF 
PEFISONNEL  OF  COMMTITEE  ON 
RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  committee's  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  Senator  CintTis,  I  have  re- 
cently issued  regulations  governing  the 
committee's  staff  personnel. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  and 
In  the  belief  that  other  committees  may 
wish  to  consider  the  issuance  of  similar 
regulations,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  these  regulations  printed  at  this 
poin*^  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  regu- 
lations were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

COMMITTZX     ON     RULES     AND     AOMINISTEATION 

Regulations  Governing  CoMMrrrEE  Staff 
Personnel 

Section  202  (a)  and  (c)  of  the  Iieglslatlve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601 
of  the  79  th  Congress,  approved  August  2, 
1946,  relating  to  staff  personnel  of  congres- 
sional committees,  provides,  in  part: 

"Professional  staff  members  shall  not  en- 
gage in  any  work  other  than  committee 
business  and  no  other  duties  may  be  as- 
signed to  them. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  clerical  staff  shall  handle  commit- 
tee correspondence  and  stenographic  work, 
both  for  the  committee  staff  and  for  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  on 
matters  related  to  committee  work." 

By  way  of  implementatior  of  the  above 
provisions,  and  to  enhance  the  effective  man- 
agement and  coordination  of  committee 
business,  the  following  regulations  shall 
govern  the  staff  personnel  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration : 

1.  Under  the  direction  of  the  committee 
chairman,  '.he  chief  clerk  and  counsel  of  the 
committee  shall  exercise  general  supervision 
over  the  committee  activities  and  assign- 
ments of  individual  staff  members  and  shall 
be  held  primarily  responsible  for  their  effi- 
cient execution. 

2.  All  absences  from  work  due  to  illness  or 
pressing  personal  business  shall  be  promptly 
reported.  All  periods  of  vacation  shall  be 
scheduled  and  approved  in  advance. 

3.  Except  as  may  be  required  within  the 
scope  of  official  conunittee  business  or  per- 
sonal family  matters,  no  employee  of  the 
committee  shall  perform  services  for  any 
outside  employer.  Questionable  situations 
shall  be  resolved  by  the  chief  clerk  and  coun- 
sel or  the  committee  chairman,  as  necessary. 

4.  Any  action  taken  by  staff  personnel  be- 
yond the  regular  committee  duties  assigned 
or  additional  work  performed  for  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  which  action  or  work 
purports  to  reflect  the  interest  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  individual  member  thereof, 
shall  first  be  cleared  through  the  chief  clerk 
and  counsel  and,  by  him,  with  the  committee 
chairman  or  Individual  member  concerned. 

6.  Staff  personnel  shall  refrain  from  pur- 
suing any   activity  in  behalf  of  or  in  the 
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name  of  the  coiiunlttee  or  any  Senator  with- 
out first  obtaining  tbe  ezpreea  pcrmlulon  of 
the  conunlttee  duOrman  or  tlM  Senator  In- 
volved. In  all  caiee  wherein  action  baa  been 
taken  after  permlaalon  given,  a  report 
thereon  ahall  be  made,  as  appropriate,  to 
the  chief  clerk  and  counsel,  or  to  the  Sena- 
tor concerned. 

lAlKK   Mansftelo. 

Chairman. 


OAKLET/.  ILL..  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  introduced  a  bill  (S.  2645)  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  a  multiple- 
purxxjse  dam  and  reaervolr  at  the  Oakley 
site  on  the  Sangamon  River.  In  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Ricord  a 
clear  and  concise  statement  with  respect 
to  this  proposed  project.  The  statement 
is  dated  February  8.  1962,  and  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Association  of  Commerce 
of  Decatur.  111. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
that  this  association  is  now  in  its  58th 
year.  It  has  rendered  valuable  and  out- 
standing services  to  the  people  of  that 
area  of  the  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stattment  Svpporttng  Sin.^te  Bill  2645 

Fnitn  the  very  beqlnnlnfj,  the  community 
of  Decatur,  111  .  through  the  as£(  elation  of 
tommerre.  and  the  city  of  Decatur,  have 
urged  the  kind  of  long-range  p!annln<;  that 
h  ^1  helpird  to  bring  about  the  present  status 
of  the  proposed  dam  and  reservoir  lcr..)'An  as 
the  OaKley  project 

This  project  wtU  bring  to  our  rei^ton  a 
variety  of  bencflta,  both  local  and  rei;lonal 
m  Impact  The  regional  benefits  He  In  the 
following  two  areas:  (1)  flood  control:  (2) 
rprreatlon 

Flood  control  Oakley  Reservoir  will  be  the 
uppermost  one  on  the  Sani?amon  River  In 
the  engineers'  prop>oaed  overall  pl.in  f  -r  the 
Illinois  River  Basin  Oakley  Dam  will  pr(jvide 
full  benefits  without  the  Installation  of  other 
floiKl  control  reservoirs  farther  down.stream 
in  the  system;  thus  will  protect  fmm  peri- 
odic floods  several  thousand  acres  of  land 
d')WT:.?tream  from  Decatur  It  will  pr'^tect 
L^kke  Decatur  Itself  and  the  c;ty'>?  witer 
[>iant.  which  was  seriously  affectfd  In  the 
hood  of  1943  (and  at  other  times  from  19J6 
Ui  1943) 

Recreational  facilities  The  State  of  Illi- 
nois. throup:h  both  Its  Governor,  Otto  Ker- 
ner,  and  its  director  of  the  dtpa-'tnient  of 
con.servation,  Mr  William  Iodide,  have  .stated 
that  Oaklpy  Re.servulr  could  be  a  ureat  recre- 
ational a^set  to  this  section  of  Illinois  .'\nd 
have  expres.sed  their  sincere  intere.st  in  the 
pc^slbllity  of  establishing  a  St.ite  :>  trie  m  the 
c'eneral  vicinity  of  the  propused  re.sfrvnir 
Such  a  facility  as  Oakley  w  ul'l  m.ike  {X'-,- 
slble  recreational  facilities  for  many  central 
Illinois  cltlzeris.  students  from  MUlik::.  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  lUun  .s  und  ala  i 
enlisted  personnel  and  officers  of  *he  VS 
Air  Force  who  are  located  at  Chanu'e  Air 
Force  Base  nearby. 

Local  benefits:  Local  benefits  can  be 
classed  into  two  categories;  il)  recrvatlon 
and  t2)  water  supply. 

(It  Recreation:  The  same  b»ncPta  ex- 
pressed under  the  headlm;  of  regional  recre- 
atiutial  benefits  would  apply  even  m^re  fully 
In  the  local  area. 

( a )  Water  supply ;  This  reservclr  Is  planned 
as  a  multiple  purpose  facility  Tlie  city  of 
Decatur,    through    the    association    of    com- 


merce, the  city  administration  and  other 
civic  group*,  la  very  much  intererted  In  ob- 
taining water  supply  which  will  be  made 
available  by  this  project  Decatur,  since 
1B39.  has  been  planning  In  order  to  provide 
a  water  supply  to  meet  the  growing  needs 
of  the  Decatur  area  and  to  offset  the  con- 
Unued  silting  of  Lake  Decatur 

Lake  Decatur  has  been  expand»"d  to  its 
maximum  practical  size.  If  the  city  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  Us  predicted  rate.  I^ike  De- 
catur could  become  Inadequate  as  a  water 
supply  during  years  ut  maximum  drought 
As  early  as  the  late  1960's  It  will  t>ecome  Im- 
perative that  additional  storage  be  provided. 
The  Oakley  Reservoir  will  be  the  mi.st  U>Kical 
additional  storage  The  site  Is  Ideal  Being 
Immediately  above  Lake  Decatur  It  wmild 
constitute  a  protection  to  I.ake  l>ecatur  by 
reducing  the  silting  and  w  lUld  also  make 
admlnistratl.jn  of  the  lake  more  effi   lent 

Decatur  has  expressed  a  wl  llnttness  t 
bear  Its  share  of  the  cost  In  this  multiple 
purpose  project  fr  >m  the  early  thirties  when 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  Tint  displayed  any 
consideration  for  such  a  plan  TT.e  effMrt  of 
the  corpe  resulted  In  their  first  rep<.rt  In  194«J 


porty-pourth  annrvt.rsary  of 
decl.\ratton  of  independence 
of  ltihuania 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  Prp.sldont,  Frb- 
riary  16  is  the  44th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  Lithu- 
ania as  a  republic  However,  lUs  indf- 
pendence  wa.s  short  lived — for  several 
year.s  later  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the 
So\iet  Communi.st  power  which  took  in 
many  other  nation.s,  such  as,  E-stonhi, 
Latvia.  Poland,  Czechos'.ovaki.a,  Huni?ar>', 
Yugoslavia.  .Mbania.  Bul^'ari  i.  and  y.asi 
Germany, 

Mr  President,  the  Members  uf  Con- 
gre.s.s  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Comniuni.st.s  have  introduced  a 
rfign  of  terror  as;a;nst  these  people'^  such 
as  in  Luthuania,  and  have  deprived  the 
Lithuanian  people  of  their  huntan  r:sht.s 
and  fundamciital  freedoms,  confiscated 
Iheir  properties  and  buiinesii  enterprises, 
converte'd  them  into  .slaves  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  deported  apprr.ximately  300  OOO 
of  thr>m  to  Siberia  and  other  parts  of 
Rus,sia.  Tliere  have  been  resolutions  in- 
troduced into  the  Senate  and  speeche.s 
have  been  inad'^  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate urging  that  the  United  States  a.vk 
the  United  NaMons  to  request  the  Soviets, 
first,  to  VMtr.draw  all  Soviet  troops  from 
the.se  enumerated  nations  that  are  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  and,  second,  to 
permit  free  elections  .so  pooplp  niav  have 
the  ri^lit  of  .self-detf  rmination  winch  has 
always  t>eon  a  principle  of  t>ur  .'\nici  ican 
way  of  life. 

Mr  President  since  many  of  these 
sp'-eches  were  made  last  yar  on  the 
various  independence  days  of  these 
couulri'^s  belund  the  Iron  Curtain.  w,e 
have  seen  the  Soviet  Communists 
throu'-'h  their  Communij-'ts  loaders  In 
East  Gern.anv  and  East  Berlin  throw  up 
an  inipretrnable  wall  to  stop  the  free  flow 
of  Ea-t  Perliners  from  going  acro.ss  into 
West  Berlin,  which  had  been  the  practice 
and  procedure  prior  to  that  time  We 
have  also  ,'^ecn  what  ha.-;  happened  in 
laos,  the  Coiu'o.  Cuba,  and  other  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa  where  the  Soviet 
Union  is  trying  to  force  upon  tho.se  peo- 
ples the  Communist  doctrine,  which,  if 


successful  as  It  has  been  in  seTeral  areas. 
will  subjugate  more  people  to  the  Com- 

munL-^t  thinking 

Sometimes  it  Is  difficult  in  thia  great 
country  of  ours  with  Its  many  freedoms 
and  many  bleiisings — where  even  the 
most  renowned  Communist  or  hardened 
criminal  is  given  protection  under  our 
laws— to  visualize  and  understand  the 
struggles,  oppressions,  and  deprivations 
that  are  inflicted  oi  a  people  who  were 
once  a  part  of  proud  nations  who  are 
now  under  the  heel  of  a  Communist 
dictator. 

Mr  President.  I  have  made  speeches 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Amerlcan- 
l.-^m  versus  commuiiLsm  so  people  of  this 
country  can  understand  what  American- 
ism really  ls  and  In  the  hope  that  every- 
ono  who  is  well  indoctrinated  in  Ameri- 
cani."  m  can  understand  the  onslaught  of 
Uie  Communist  doctrine.  It  la  this  be- 
lief in  Americanism  that  glrea  me  the 
privilege  to  speak  out  against  Commu- 
ni.st  infiltration  into  the  freedom-loving 
areas.  It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  when 
next  Lithuania  Independence  Day  rolls 
around  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  will 
have  made  .some  gains  In  moving  the 
machinery  of  the  L'nited  Nations  toward 
trreater  freedoms  to  the  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
s«i-l  that  letlA^rs  written  by  Mary  M. 
Ki/is,  director,  Lithuanian  American  In- 
formation Center  New  York  City;  Albert 
I.  Zakarko.  of  Chicaco;  and  Miss  Lillian 
M  Sasnauskas.  of  Philadelphia.  In  which 
these  people  have  shown  the  concern  for 
the  plight  of  those  [xople  behind  the  Iron 
Curt.un.  be  pla-ed  in  the  Recoio  at  this 
point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  h*'  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I.ITIIt    \NMN   AMKUCAN 

I.NroaMATiuN  CrKTMi. 
.V'  v  Y.  -k.  N  Y     Februa'ry  5,  1962 
Hm    Ewntrr   .V!    LMrk.scn, 
VS   Si-natirr  From  llltnoia, 
Wjihi'tgt'in.   D  C 

Deah  t>rN*T<)«  DxRKStN.  We  are  a/aln  a.'k- 
in^  ihi"  frietids  of  I.lthuaiUa  In  the  Con<rre8S 
iif  the  t.'iut»>d  .'-^tates  to  pay  tribute  U:>  her  on 
the  4-lih  ann;ver».»ry  of  the  restoration  of 
her  Indepcndeme,  Friday.  February  16. 

We  hope  vf  u  can  be  In  the  Senate  that  day, 
ben  !•■  ir  Disksxn    U>  p  ly  tribute  to  Lithuania 

OTily  I.ithu.'nisria  In  the  free  world  cun 
c  >inm'-miirnte  this  anniversary  and  speak  for 
a  sileni-ed  people 

I.lthnunia  o\  -rcime  Ins'irmeiintable  oh- 
st...  les  in  thr  «wlng  o::  the  y'<ke  of  nearly  120 
yoars  of  Husil  .n  ml.^rvr.e  'ITie  reborn  LHh- 
u  iniaM  stite  made  remarkable  pro«rress  In  all 
fields  of  er.deavur  Sh»  was  an  hon  red 
member  o.'  the  f  tmlly  .)f  freo  mt.  ins 

After  the  Soviet  occupation  of  1940  the 
S>j\  le's  pr>r»i?.ind  /ed  that  Lithuania  volun- 
farl'v  Joined  the  .'*ovii>t  Unl  in,  but  the 
Unltfd  States  h.\s  never  recognized  the  So- 
viet Incorp  iratlon 

C'onditions  In  Lithuania  h.ive  not  chnncrei 
fr'>m  i^rcvi.nis  ve.irs  The  youth  l.*;  still  be- 
ing ent  for  volunteer"  labor  Ut  di-itnit 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union;  the  religious  are 
continually  persecuted,  and  Rusalflcntlon 
Riies  on. 

In  remembering  I  Ithiiar.la,  we  are  remem- 
berln,;  a  gillant  little  nation  silenced  tem- 
porarily. But  Just  as  she  shook  off  the 
previous  Ru-ssinn  yoke,  so  ahe  will  again 
shake  off  this  8<^vlet  one 
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We  are  grateful  to  you.  Senator  Dibkssn, 
for  your  many  kind  oonsldersttotis  In  th« 
past. 

Very  sincerely  youn, 

MasT  U.  Kizis, 

Director. 

Jaituast  29,  1963. 
Hon  Evmrrr  M  DmitarH, 
Senate  Offlct  Building, 
Wastiington,  DC. 

DKxa  Senatob  Diskben;  During  1981.  Lith- 
uania again  suflered  another  year  of  en- 
slavement by  the  Iron-flst  rule  of  colonial- 
ist ic  and  ImperlalUtlc  Soviet  Union. 

This  enslavement  Is  really  unfortunate 
and  sad  not  only  to  the  people  within  the 
border  confines  of  Lithuania,  but  to  all  of 
the  world.  The  world  certainly  needs  a 
viiTlety  of  cultures  and  traditions,  such  as 
Lithuanian,  to  enrich  all  of  our  Uvea.  Yet 
we  see  nations  such  aa  Russia  try  to  suppress, 
confine,  and  destroy  not  only  national  ctis- 
toms  and   traditions,  but  also  nationalities. 

TTie  people  of  Lithuania,  with  the  pro- 
tection of  Ood,  will  never  succumb  to  the 
propaganda  of  Communist  Russia  and  will 
one  day  remove  ttielr  chains  of  enslavement 
and  be  free  to  further  enrich  the  world  In 
Lithuanian  culturu. 

Although  Lithuania  la  far  from  being  a 
free  nation.  If  it  is  possible.  1  would  like 
to  urge  you  to  gl^  e  public  moral  support  to 
commemorate  the  44th  anlversary  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day  on  February  16, 
19«3. 

Sincerely. 

ALaaaT  L.  Zakabko. 

Jan  VAST  15.  1962. 
Senator  EvrarTT  M  Dirksen, 
Serwife  Office  Builling, 
Wantiington,  D  C 

DcAR  SBWAToa  DimKSKi«;  The  44th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  Independence  will  be 
commemorated  by  millions  of  Lithuanians 
on  February  16. 

For  the  p«st  2^  years,  however.  Lithuania 
has  been  under  Russian  rule. 

It  would  be  sincerely  appreciated  If  you 
would  commemorate  this  day  in  the  Chamber 
of  the  Senate. 

Yours  truly. 

Miss  Lillian  M  SASNArsKAs. 

Mr.  SALTOKSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  com- 
memorating tin;  44th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania, which  wiL  be  observed  on  February 
16. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  millions  of 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world  are 
forced  to  live  under  the  yoke  of  Commu- 
nist totalitarianism.  It  is  appropriate 
that  we  pay  tilbute  to  Lithuanians  all 
over  the  world  and  particularly  to  those 
3  million  stouthearted  Lithuanians  now 
living  under  Soviet  enslavement. 

Lithuania  has  l)een  subjugated  to  fre- 
quent conquest  by  tyrannical  rulers  since 
the  13th  century.  After  years  of  valiant 
struggle,  this  httle  freedom-loving  coun- 
try finally  was  able  to  break  from  the 
bonds  of  Russian  domination,  and  pro- 
claimed her  independence  on  February 
16.  1918. 

The  next  two  decades  saw  the  Lithua- 
nian people  make  remarkable  strides  in 
all  walks  of  life,  and  they  soon  estab- 
lished a  model  democracy  in  their  area  of 
the  world.  However,  with  the  outset  of 
World  War  II.  this  industrious  nation  was 
overrun  again  by  the  Russian  Army  and 
subsequently  stripped  of  her  right  of 
self-determination  and  national  identity. 


Despite  all  the  trials  and  tribulations 
uxider  Soviet  domination,  the  Lithuanian 
love  of  Uberty,  fortlfled  by  a  firm  belief 
in  Christian  princli^es,  has  not  died. 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  have 
kept  these  ideals  of  their  homeland  in- 
tact. They  have  contributed  to  the  cul- 
ture and  political  heritage  of  our  coun- 
try through  demonstrated  devotion  to 
democratic  ideals  and  a  strong  belief  in 
Justice  and  liberty. 

I  share  with  all  Lithuanians  their  as- 
pirations for  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  and 
fervently  hope  and  pray  that  the  day  Ls 
not  too  distant  when  this  country  justly 
will  enjoy  true  and  lasting  independence. 
Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Russian  aggression  In  1940. 
the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in 
Lithuania  would  tomorrow  be  openly 
celebrating  the  44th  anniversary  of  its 
independence.  It  is  an  irony  of  our  time 
that  these  brave  people  are  enslaved 
after  two  wars  were  fought  to  preserve 
democracy  and  the  right  of  all  people  to 
be  free. 

We  who  are  free  should  stop  on  this 
occasion  to  ponder  on  the  hardships  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  and  consider  what 
we  can  do  to  encourage  them.  We 
should  stop  on  this  occasion  to  renew 
our  pledge  never  to  relax  our  efforts  to 
help  them.  It  is  our  responsibility.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  all  free  peoples. 
Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row, February  16.  will  mark  the  44th 
anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Declaration 
of  Independence.  It  is  appropriate  that 
the  Senate  should  pause  each  year  at  this 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Lithuanian 
people  who,  for  years,  have  had  to  en- 
dure Soviet  oppression. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  cannot  ap- 
preciate freedom  until  he  has  known 
slavery.  The  people  of  Lithuania  have 
known  both.  Today,  Lithuania  is  not 
free.  Today,  the  people  of  Lithuania  do 
not  enjoy  the  freedom  and  liberty  they 
once  knew.  Today,  as  we  pay  tribute 
to  the  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence, we  must  also  take  note  of 
another  anniversary — that  of  her  en- 
slavement. 

Since  1940,  Lithuania  has  been  dom- 
inated by  the  Soviet  Union.  Her  people 
have  witnessed  mass  deportations  to 
slave  labor  camps.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  exploited  this  country  to  the  point 
where  freedom  exists  only  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Lithuanian  people.  I  salute  the 
valiant  people  of  Lithuania,  who,  in  the 
face  of  such  great  odds,  have  continued 
to  fight  against  oppression. 

Unfortunately,  our  salutes  and  trib- 
utes have  little  value  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  back  them  up  with  action.  The 
U.S.  Grovemment  does  not  recognize  the 
Soviet  annexation  of  Lithuania.  We  all 
know  that  this  is  just  another  case  of 
Soviet  aggression. 

Let  us,  then,  do  more  than  eulogize 
freedom.  The  time  has  come  for  this 
Nation  to  press  the  question  of  Soviet 
exploitation  of  the  Baltic  States.  If  we 
are  to  give  meaning  to  the  principles 
which  we  hold  so  dear,  then  we  must 
speak  out  officially  on  this  question. 

This  subject  should  be  raised  In  the 
United  Nations  and  at  every  other  inter- 


national conclave  where  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  r^resented.  In  this  way,  perhaps, 
we  may  truly  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  Lithuanian  independence  will  be 
a  reality  rather  than  a  memory. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
edified  today  in  being  led  in  our  devo- 
tion by  a  minister  of  Ood  whose  home- 
land has  felt  the  heavy  crush  of  its 
oppressors'  shackles. 

Let  us  heed  the  request  for  grace 
asked  by  one  who  knows  the  terror  of  a 
heathen  tyrarmy,  the  hopes  of  a 
beleaguered  people. 

We  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  that 
highest  objective  of  God-fearing  peo- 
ples— that  all  men  shall  live  in  dignity 
as  freemen.  We  must  be  inspired  by 
the  strong  hearts  which  beat  today  in 
Lithuania,  on  this  anniversary  of 
restoration  of  independence,  and  take  a 
fresh  and  deep  vigor  from  their  great 
demonstrations  of  faith  and  courage. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  *4r.  President,  it  is 
the  power  and  the  glory  of  America  that 
many  peoples  have  contributed  their  cul- 
tures to  her  character  of  humanity, 
equity,  opportunity  and  responsibility. 

We  are  ever  grateful,  ever  ready  to 
recognize  our  debt  to  each  who  shares 
our  democracy. 

In  a  special  way  at  this  time  in  Feb- 
ruary we  find  it  fitting  to  pay  our  respects 
to  Lithuania. 

A  million  men,  women  and  children  of 
Lithuanian  descent  add  their  merit  to 
the  mosaic  of  our  Republic.  One  might 
think  that  1  million  tn  a  panorama  of 
180  million  might  make  only  a  faint 
coloring.  But  in  the  natural  clinging  of 
newcomers  to  one  another,  there  is  a 
concentration  of  Lithuanians  in  favored 
places.  Rhode  Island  is  fortunate  to  be 
such  a  place. 

Prom  their  churches  we  know  our 
valued  neighbors  to  be  God  fearing  and 
God  serving.  From  their  organizations, 
we  know  their  helpful  activities  in  our 
community  life.  From  their  record  we 
know  their  loyal  part  in  the  development 
and  defense  of  our  country.  From  their 
personal  history,  we  know  their  gifts  for 
leadership  evidenced  in  the  places  of 
honor  they  have  attained  in  scholarship, 
statesmanship  and  citizenship. 

We  share  the  Lithtianian  pride  in  the 
1,000  years  of  their  recorded  history  as 
a  nation. 

If  I  were  to  borrow  one  paragraph  to 
describe  tliat  history  it  would  be  this: 

The  Lithuanians  had  eetabllshed  a  power- 
ful and  Independent  state  In  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  They  were  able  to  check 
the  German  drive  to  the  east  for  centuries. 
They  protected  Exirope  against  the  Mongols 
and  Tartars.  They  furnished  a  power  and  a 
government  behind  which  the  eastern  Slavs 
could  live  In  peace  and  safety  with  a  free- 
dom that  was  unknown  In  Mo«covlte  Russia. 
They  blessed  their  subjects  with  more  human 
freedoms  than  In  the  neighboring  countries. 
They  encouraged  education  and  toleration, 
and  they  played  their  part  In  the  general 
development  of  European  clvlllssatlon. 

But,  as  we  share  their  pride,  we  share 
the  pathos  of  Lithuanian  history.  They 
lost  their  liberty  as  a  nation  Just  at  the 
time  that  we  had  won  our  independence. 

Russia's  heel  was  upon  Lithuania  from 
1795  to  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917. 
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February  16.  1918,  wu  Independence 
Day  for  Lithuania.  On  that  date  she  had 
chosen  to  become  a  republic  In  those 
days  of  self-determination. 

But  night  closed  in  on  Lithuania's 
dream  of  liberty  when  the  hordes  of 
Soviet  communism  moved  in  with 
treachery  and  torture  in  August  of  1940. 

Lithuanians  by  countless  thousands 
were  sent  to  death  or  to  an  existence 
worse  than  death.  I  will  quote  another 
paragraph  of  Lithuanian  history.  We 
will  look  over  the  shoulder  of  a  Soviet 
commissar  to  read  the  Instructions  on 
how  to  torture  the  Lithuanians. 

The  document  is  labeled  "Top  Secret." 
It  reads  in  this  section: 

Th«  deportation  of  anti-Soviet  elements  Is 
a  problem  of  great  political  Importance  It 
must  be  borne  In  mind  that  operations  must 
be  accomplished  without  noise  or  panic  so 
as  to  preclude  outbreaks  or  other  excesses  by 
those  scheduled  for  deportation  Since  most 
of  the  deportees  are  to  be  arrested  and  placed 
In  special  prison  camps  and  their  families 
seut  to  special  settlements  in  remote  dis- 
tricts. It  Is  necessary  to  remove  the  heads  of 
families  along  with  other  members  of  the 
family  without  notifying  them  of  their  Im- 
pending separation.  The  whole  family  will 
be  conveyed  to  the  loading  station  on  the 
same  cart:  only  at  the  station  will  the  head 
of  the  family  be  separated  from  the  family 
and  placed  in  a  special  car  designed  for  the 
heads  of  families. 

Such    is    the    efiflciency    of    terrorism 
Such  is  the  introduction  to  extermina- 
tion.    That  quotation  Is  from   the  au- 
thoritative book.  "What  We  Must  Know 
About  Communism." 

The  Lithuanians  in  their  blood  and 
tears  have  taught  us  a  lesson  in  com- 
munism. 

That  lesson  is  that  only  in  strength  can 
we  preserve  freedom.  We  must  never 
forget  that  lesson — and  we  must  never 
forget  the  people  in  whose  sufferir\g  the 
true  character  of  Soviet  aggression  i.s 
written. 

We  shall  be  vigilant — or  we  could  be 
next. 

We  salute  the  FVeedom  Day  of  Febru- 
ary 18.  1918,  because  we  salute  the  Lithu- 
anian people  whose  love,  desire,  and 
daring  for  freedom  will  never  die. 

Lithuania  will  live  forever. 

America  has  never  ratified  the  Russian 
rape  of  that  courageous  land.  America 
never  will. 

America's  prayer  is  that  one  day  Lith- 
uarUa  shall  again  be  free  and  at  peace 

America's  promise  is  that  she  shall 
ever  be  more  powerful — but  that  she 
shall  use  her  power  for  peace — to  the 
end  that  the  whole  world  may  be  one  in 
humanity,  equity,  opportunity,  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
President,  tomorrow  marks  the  44th  an- 
niversary of  the  restoration  of  Lithu- 
anian independence  in  1918. 

On  that  day.  after  centuries  of  czar- 
ist  subjugation,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
threw  out  their  Russian  overlords  and 
declared  their  indei>endence.  The  Sovi- 
ets tried  to  reinvade  the  country  but  were 
driven  out  and  signed  a  treaty  with 
Lithuania  in  1920  voluntarily  renouncing 
all  sovereign  rights  imposed  by  Russia 
over  the  Lithioanian  people  and  their 
territory. 


The  country  was  mvaded  by  the  Nazis 
early  in  World  War  n.  Then,  in  1940, 
in  precise  violation  of  their  word  the 
Soviets  reentered.  SiiKe  that  day,  for 
over  two  decades.  Lithuania  has  been  un- 
der Russian  rule.  Ehiring  that  time  con- 
stant attempts  have  been  made  to  wipe 
the  country's  culture  out  entirely.  The 
night  Lithuania  was  occupied  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  30.000  of  its  people  were 
deiwrted  to  Siberia  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  deportations  followed  in 
subsequent  years.  Thousands  of  intel- 
lectuals were  executed  or  deported  and 
Russian  settlers  brought  in  in  order  to 
convert  the  Lithuanian  civilization  to 
Ru.ssian  civilization. 

The  Russians  have  also  systematically 
oppressed  the  Lithuanian  Catholic 
Church.  The  last  bishop  in  a  country 
that  had  once  been  overwhelmingly 
Catholic  was  placed  under  house  arrest 
last  year.  Last  month.  Roman  Catholic 
priests  were  put  on  trial  m  Lithuania 
on  false  charges  of  currency  speculation 
Sources  believe  this  may  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  program  to  eliminate  the 
priesthood  and  the  Vatican  feels  it  may 
provide  a  starting  point  for  attacks  on 
the  church  throughout  Eastern  Europe 

All  these  actions  Indicate  that  the 
Russians  are  determined  to  eventually 
ehmmate  all  traces  of  Lithuanian  reli- 
gion and  culture  as  it  once  existed  and 
to  make  it  unrecognizable  from  any  other 
Soviet  province.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  US  Goveriunent  has  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  Soviet  occupation  of  this 
country  since  1940.  I  know  that  all 
Americans  will  join  me  In  deploring  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Soviets  against  the 
sovereign  people  of  Lithuania  and  hope 
a.s  I  do  that  some  day  these  people  will 
be  free  from  Soviet  tyranny  and  able  to 
live  under  a  government  of  their  own 
choosing 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  Presid-  nt,  I  wish  to 
join  today  with  the  millions  of  A.ncrl- 
cans  of  Lithuanian  descent  who  are 
commt'moratlng  the  44th  anniversary  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania 

On  Febr\iary  16.  1918.  the  Lithuanian 
people,  after  centuries  of  czarist  domi- 
nation, rstabh.shed  their  own  Govern- 
ment and  proclaimed  their  Independ- 
ence Tins  period  of  Independence 
lasted  until  1940.  when  Lithuania  was 
again  brought  under  Russian  rule 

Today  we  here  In  the  United  States 
should  reflect  upon  the  valiant  struggle 
for  freedom  which  Lithuanians  havo 
waged  Our  thoughts  should  go  out  not, 
only  to  Lithuaniarw  but  to  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  who  have  no  right  of 
self-determination. 

The  Lithuanian  struggle  for  national 
identity  and  freedom  will  continue  We 
all  join  In  the  hope  that  thoy  will  some 
day  soon  become  one  of  the  free  and  in- 
dependent nations  of  the  world 

Let  these  words  of  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  be  a  constant  nniinder 
to  all  of  us: 

It  Is  stated  that  Lithuania  h;us  lo.st  her  In- 
dependence It  Is  a  mistake  to  say  bo  Lith- 
uania has  not  lost  her  Independence  Lith- 
uania's Independence  has  only  temporarily 
been  put  aside  Time  will  come  and  Lith- 
uania will  be  free  again  This  wi.l  happen 
much  sooner  than  you  may  expect 


Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. February  16  this  year  is  the  44th 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania  in  1918 — an  inde- 
pendence which  unfortunately  lasted 
only  until  1940,  when  Lithuania  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Soviet  Army.  Since  then, 
following  3  years  of  Nazi  rule.  Lithuania 
has  been  a  component  republic  of  the 
.Soviet  Union. 

Our  own  country  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania  in  1932  and  has 
never  recognized  its  Incorpormtlon  by  the 
Soviet  Umon.  We  continue  to  maintain 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  representa- 
tive of  the  former  independent  govern- 
ment, which  has  a  legation  here  in 
Wa.shington. 

The  political,  religious,  and  cultural 
freedom  of  the  Lithuanian  people  in  a 
world  of  freedom  Is  a  continuing  U.S. 
objective.  We  must  continue  to  work  by 
ail  peaceful  means  for  the  day  when 
Lithuania  and  her  sister  Baltic  States 
will  be  able  to  emerge  from  their  present 
condition  and  join  in  the  mainstream  of 
frt'f  national  development. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
wt'«"k  we  celebrate  the  44th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  and  It 
IS  altogether  fitting  that  we  pause  to 
mark  this  important  event  in  the  history 
uf  a  brave  nation.  February  16,  1918. 
marked  the  end  of  well  over  a  century 
dunnK  which  Lithuania  suffered  under 
a  hostile,  foreign  rule.  But  on  that  day 
she  stood  forth  as  an  independent  demo- 
cratic republic.  There  was  cause  for  re- 
joicing and  confidence  in  the  future  as 
Lithuania  joined  in  the  great  flowering 
of  natior.al  self-determination  at  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War.  But  we  all 
know  that  this  independence  came  to 
an  end  little  more  than  20  years  later 
when  the  Soviet  Union  decreed  that 
Lithuania  was  to  become  a  constituent 
republic  ■  of  the  UJ3.S.R. 
Some  people  may  ask  why  we  continue 
to  celebrate  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  here  in  the  US.  Conrreas.  They 
may  point  to  the  massive  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  the  fact  that  Red 
troops  have  occupied  Lithuania  con- 
tinuously .since  the  so-called  liberation 
in  1944  What  hope,  they  may  ask.  is 
there  that  Lithuania  will  erer  again  be 
Independent  ">  Why  keep  on  fooling  our- 
selves and  the  1  million  Lithuanian- 
Americans  by  celebrating  Lithuanian 
Independence  E>ay  each  year?  But  I  say 
that  this  view  is  shortsighted,  pre- 
sumptuous, and  constitutes  a  betrayal  of 
our  own  democratic  faith. 

Wo  have  no  power  to  know  what  r>os- 
sibiUiies  the  future  may  bring.  The 
I.ithuanlan  people  may  And  the  way  to 
indo|x>ndence  and  freedom  opened  to 
them  by  means  that  we  do  not  even 
dream  about  today  Let  us  not.  there- 
fore, help  to  consign  Lithuania  to  an 
eternal  coloniali.sm  bv  falling  to  kr^rn 
alive  the  memory  of  the  Independent 
Lithuanian  nation.  We  are  not  engaged 
merely  In  a  .sentimental  recollection  of 
.■^onifthinK  that  happened  44  years  ago 
and  has  no  importance  today.  We  must 
help  keep  alive  the  hope  that  the  brave 
Lithuanian  nation  will  once  again  be- 
come a  sovi  reign  unit  of  this  world. 


But  there  la  a  second  and  equally  im- 
portant reason  for  marking  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  here  In  the  U.8.  Con- 
gress. If  we  truly  believe  that  man 
ought  to  be  free  and  that  totalitarian- 
ism is  evil  then  we  cannot  cease  to  pro- 
claim these  convictions.  If  we  forget 
our  fellow  men  who  live  under  the  heavy 
yoke  of  Soviet  Russian  imperialism  then 
we  will  have  betrayed  our  own  faith. 
We  must  not  permit  the  truth  that  man 
was  created  in  the  image  of  God  and 
that  he  has  a  right  to  justice  and  free- 
dom in  this  world  to  be  obscured  by  the 
actions  of  the  Soviet  dictator.  Let  us 
continue,  therefore,  to  celebrate  Lithu- 
anian Independence  here  in  the  United 
States  in  order  to  speed  the  day  when 
Lithuania  will  again  be  Independent  and 
to  affirm  our  belief  that  man  was  created 
for  freedom. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  people  of  Lithuania 
was  proclaimed  on  February  16,  1918; 
and  I  am  t  roud  to  join  in  the  observance 
of  the  44th  anniversary  of  that  historic 
day. 

For  21  years  after  that  date  the 
Lithuanian  people  enjoyed  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  their  freedom;  but  shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  U, 
their  country  was  overrun  by  the  Soviet 
armies.  Conquest  by  the  Kremlin  was 
followed  by  deportations.  Imprisonment, 
religious  persecution,  labor  camps,  and 
other  repressive  measures:  but  the  spirit 
of  the  people  could  not  be  broken,  and 
the  hope  of  regaining  their  liberty  con- 
tinued to  burn  brightly  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Lithuanian  people. 

The  right  of  the  oppressed  people  of 
this  unhappy  country  to  liberty  and  in- 
dependence is  upheld  by  the  principle 
of  self-determination  which  the  United 
States  has  championed. 

This  principle  applies  to  Lithuania  as 
well  as  to  all  other  captive  peoples  who 
are  striving  to  keep  alive  the  light  of 
lit>erty  aiKi  the  hope  of  independence. 
In  the  fight  against  Conmiunist  imperial- 
ism, all  the  resources  of  diplomacy, 
morality,  and  our  friendly  relations  with 
other  pccple*:  mu.«=t  be  brought  to  bear  in 
support  of  this  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination. I  hope  the  people  of 
Lithuania  will  find  encouragement  for 
their  hopes  for  independence  and  free- 
dom from  Communist  tyranny  in  the  not 
too  distant  future. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to 
the  unflagging  spirit  of  freedom  of  the 
Lithuanian  people;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RrcoRD.  in  connection  with  my  re- 
marks, the  proclamation  on  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day,  by  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PaOCLAMATIOI*    BT    Gov.    NELAOIf    ROCKKTELUS, 

or  Nrw  York 

For  two  happy  decades  the  people  of 
Lithuania  enjoyed  freedom.  They  won 
worldwide  respect  by  setting  up  a  govern- 
ment based  on  the  Ideas  of  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  the  dignity  of  the  Indlvldnal. 

In  IMO  the  Soviet  Union  trampled  on 
its  treaty  obligations  and  the  rights  of  Its 
neighbors.      Lithuanians    sufTered    under    a 


ruthless  process  of  colonization  and  system- 
atic decimation. 

Soviet  cruelty  has  been  unable  to  quench 
the  eternal  spirt  of  freedom  In  the  people 
of  Lithuania.  They  cherish,  as  we  do,  the 
principle  of  full  human  right  for  all  human 
beings,  no  matter  what  their  station,  race, 
creed,  or  color.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
them  which  we  must  dlschiu-ge  In  ways 
small,  and  large,  and  in  ways  private  and 
public.  We  must  show  our  solicitude  for  the 
Lithuanian  people  by  our  prayers  for  them, 
by  demonfitratlng  our  sympathy  by  every 
legal  means.  By  out  words  and  our  actlO;U 
we  can  continue  to  give  them  hope,  trusting 
that,  by  the  Intervention  of  divine  provi- 
dence they  may  enjoy  again  that  freedom 
which  is  so  close  to  their  hearts:  Now.  there- 
fore, I.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller.  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby  proclaim 
February  16.  1981,  as  "Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day"  In  the  State  of  New  York. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seal 
of  the  State  at  the  Capitol  in  the  city  of 
Albany  this  first  day  of  February  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1961. 

Nexson  a.  Rockefellek. 

By  the  Governor: 

Wn-LIAM  J.  Ronaw. 
Secretary  to  the  Governor. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday 
we  mark  the  44th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  Lithu- 
ania in  1918  from  czarist  Russian  rule. 
It  should  be  a  joyous  occasion.  It  is  not, 
for  today  Lithuania  suffers  once  again 
Russian  rule — that  of  Soviet  Russia — in 
the  form  of  one  of  the  crudest  tjTannies 
in  history. 

Although  there  is  no  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing today,  we  should  pause  nonetheless 
and  commemorate  if  nothing  else  the 
shocking  fact  that  in  this  enlightened 
20th  century,  in  Europe — the  cradle  of 
one  of  the  great  civilizations  in  the 
world — an  ancient  and  noble  people  with 
a  long  and  glorious  historv  and  a  high 
culture  is  victimized  by  the  savage  im- 
perialism of  Soviet  Russia. 

Whereas  since  the  close  of  World  War 
n  in  other  parts  of  the  world  colonial 
areas  began  gaining  their  freedom  and 
emerging  as  sovereign  nations,  in  Lithu- 
ania, a  hitherto  free  and  mdependent 
nation  in  the  Western  community  of 
nations,  there  was  imposed  by  Soviet 
Russia  as  ruthless  and  bloody  an  impe- 
rialist regime  as  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Not  only  were  the  Lithuanian  people 
deprived  of  their  freedom,  not  only  were 
they  viciously  exploited  economically. 
but  great  numbers  of  them  were  deported 
to  Siberia  and  other  inhospitable  areas 
of  Russia  there  to  live  a  dog's  life  or  die. 

The  Infamous  Russian  methods  of 
systematic  repression  were  instituted. 
The  intellectuals  of  Lithuania  were  liqui- 
dated, the  beautiful  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage was  forbidden,  religious  orders 
were  persecuted,  and  churches  closed. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  its  history 
down  to  the  very  present  day.  E^irope 
has  stood  in  danger  of  being  engulfed  by 
the  autocratic  despotism  of  the  East.  In 
the  14th  century.  Lithuania  freely  asso- 
ciated with  Poland,  accepted  Christianity 
and  the  elevating  values  of  the  great 
Greco-Christlan-Judaic  tradition  and 
thus  became  a  part  of  Europe.  For  cen- 
turies thereafter  Lithuania  with  Poland 
fended  off  Eastern  pressures,  holding 
back  the  inimical  forces  of  autocracy 


which  constantly  threatened  Europe 
from  the  vast  Asiatic  landmaas. 

To  play  this  role  in  history,  to  develop 
their  beautiful  music,  their  literature, 
and  their  high  culttire.  the  Lithuanians 
had  to  be  a  sturdy,  inventive,  and  per- 
severing people.  And  today,  despite 
monstrous  oppression,  the  Lithuanian 
people,  true  to  their  history  and  their 
traditions,  remain  utterly  devoted  to  the 
Euroi>ean  idea  of  individual  dignity  and 
freedom  and  with  all  the  meager  means 
at  their  disposal  oppose  their  oppres- 
sors. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  background 
today  reaffirm  with  their  brothers  in 
Europe  the  Lithuanian  ideal  of  freedom 
and  dignity  for  all  human  beings.  They 
in  their  country  preserve  the  Lithuanian 
language  and  music  and  culture,  and 
constantly  press  upon  the  world's  con- 
science the  plight  of  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion. From  this  and  the  reiteration  that 
America  has  not  forgotten  them,  let  us 
pray  that  the  Lithuanian  people  take 
added  strength  in  their  continuing  fight 
for  freedom  and  liberty, 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  recognize,  with  my  colleagues  in  this 
body,  the  fact  that  tomorrow  will  be 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

Our  hearts  are  with  our  Lithuanian 
friends.  Lithuanian  Americans  have 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the  progress 
of  our  country  in  the  fields  of  art,  litera- 
ture, music,  commerce,  and  all  forms 
of  education.  We  all  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  Lithuania  as  we  once  knew  it 
will  again  breathe  the  fresh  air  of 
freedom. 

Forty-four  years  ago,  on  February  16, 
1918.  Lithuania  was  proclaimed  an  in- 
dependent state  based  on  democratic 
principles.  Today,  in  sharp  contrast,  the 
nation  of  Lithuania^  submerged  in  one 
of  the  most  extensive  totalitarian  em- 
pires the  world  has  ever  known.  It  is 
my  hope  that  our  tributes  today  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will  encour- 
age the  Lithuanian  people  to  keep  alive 
the  hope  that  someday  they  will  again 
know  the  joys  of  freedom  and  of  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Many  times  in  its  1,000  years  of 
recorded  history  Lithuania  has  been 
subjugated  by  one  of  its  larger  neighbors, 
but  never  has  its  cultiu%  been  lost  and 
never  have  its  people  lost  their  love  of 
freedom.  For  example,  in  1795,  Lithu- 
ania was  annexed  to  Russia,  and  in  1831 
the  czarist  government  latmched  an  at- 
tempt to  replace  the  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage with  Russian.  Although  the  policy 
of  forced  russiflcation  was  followed  for 
several  generations.  It  was  so  tmsuccess- 
ful  that  it  was  abandoned  soon  after  the 
turn  of  the  20th  century. 

The  many  years  of  resistance  to  tyr- 
ariny  and  of  striving  for  Independence 
were  rewarded  at  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War.  After  occupation  by  the 
Russian  Army,  then  the  German  Army, 
and  then  again  the  Russians,  all  the  in- 
vaders were  at  last  driven  out  and  Lith- 
uania emerged  as  a  sovereign  state. 
Russia  signed  a  peace  tremty  with  Lithu- 
ania, recognizing  it  as  &  sovereign  state 
and  promising  to  renounce  all  rights  of 
sovereignty  forever.    For  the  next  two 
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decades  the  Lithuanian  people  had  an 
opportunity  to  experience  the  liberty 
which  they  had  cherished  as  a  goal  for 
so  long. 

Unfortunately,  the  Second  World  War 
wiped  away  the  Independence  which 
Lithuania  had  achieved  In  the  First 
World  War.  and  from  It  Lithuania 
emerged  unwillingly  as  a  constituent  re- 
public of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  Just  as 
the  Lithuanian  people  have  siirvived 
other  dark  periods  in  their  history,  let 
us  have  faith  that  t^icy  will  survive  this 
one.  On  this  44th  armiversary  of  their 
independence  day,  let  us  reassure  them 
that  the  United  States  is  continuing  in 
the  never-ending  effort  to  strengthen 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  Let  us 
reafDrm  our  hope  that  someday  all  peo- 
ple everywhere  will  have  the  right  to 
choose  for  themselves  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  their  nation  shall 
live. 


THE  BUDGET  RECORD  —  FISCAL 
YEAR  1954  THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR 
1962 

Mr.  DIRB:sEN.  Mr.  President,  very 
shortly  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  be  dealing  with  the  Federal 
budget  and  with  the  appropriation  bills, 
if  it  has  not  already  done  so.  I  have 
caused  to  be  prepared  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  careful  and  authentic  budget  record 
from  the  fiscal  year  1954  through  the 
fiscal  year  1962.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  and  the  appended  papers  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  tabulation  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

The     Buocst     Rbcoed — Fiscal      Ykab      1954 
Thbouom    FiscAi.    Ykax    1963 

nSCAL  TCAB  1934 

Prior  to  leaving  olBce  In  Janviary  1953. 
President  Truman  submitted  to  Congress 
his  final  budget  covering  bis  recommenda- 
tions and  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1954 
In  comparison  with  final  results  for  fiscal 
1953.  the  budget  reflected  a  reduction  of  $8  l 
billion  In  new  obllgatlonal  authority  al- 
most wholly  because  of  lower  defense  appro- 
priation requests — but  It  provided  for  a  $3  8 
billion  Increase  In  expenditures  Receipts 
were  estimated  at  93  2  billion  above  the 
actual  total  In  1953 

Promptly  after  talcing  ntnce.  the  fcUsen- 
hower  administration  beyan  preparation  i)f 
Its  own  budget  recommendations  with  the 
objective  being  a  substantial  reduction  In 
the  level  of  Federal  spendlnK  The  Repub- 
lican 83d  Congress  gave  Its  full  support  to 
this  economy  effort  and  was  able  to  effect 
considerable  additional  budget  rediictlon.s 
beyond  those  made  by  the  new  iidnuni.stra- 
tion 

The  final  results.  Includliis;  u-Mnns  rakpn 
during  the  second  half  of  the  1954  fiscal 
year,  reflected  reductions  from  the  Truman 
proposals  of  $9  4  billion  In  new  obllgaMonal 
authority  and  $10.1  billion  In  expenditures 
Receipts  turned  out  to  be  $3  3  billion  less 
than  the  Truman  budget  estimate,  but  the 
$9  9  billion  Truman  deficit  was  reduced 
to  $3  1  billion  for  a  net  improvement  of 
$68  billion  In  the  final  budget  resulu 

ComparUons  of  final  results  with  the 
budget  figures  for  19M  and  subsequent  years 
are  shown  In  tabular  form  on  page  12  of 
this  analysis. 


FISCAL    TXAa    ItSS 

President  Elsenhower  submitted  his  first 
budget  to  Congress  in  January  1954.  It  cov- 
ered his  fiscal  program  for  the  lOSS  fiscal 
year.  The  budget  provided  for  new  obllga- 
tlonal authority  of  $66.3  billion  and  ex- 
penditures of  $6S.6  billion.  These  amounts 
represented  reductions  of  $6  5  billion  In  ob- 
llgatlonal authority  and  $3.3  billion  In  ex- 
penditures from  the  final  results  for  1954 
Receipts  were  estimated  at  $63  7  billion,  or 
$2  billion  less  than  In  1954.  after  allowing 
for  substantial  tax  reductions  recommended 
in  the  budget.  A  deficit  of  $3  9  billion  was 
expected. 

The  Republican  Congress  made  relatively 
modest  net  changes  In  the  budget  proposals. 
Obllgatlonal  authority  was  Increased  by  $0  8 
billion,  principally  by  provision  of  $500  mil- 
lion new  Treasury  t>orrowlng  authority  each 
to  the  Export -Import  Bank  and  to  FNMA 
This  total  of  $1  billion  was  not  provided  for 
In  the  original  budget  document  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Congress  effected  enough 
appropriation  reductUms  In  current  expendi- 
ture Items  to  help  lower  the  final  expendi- 
ture total  to  $64  6  billion,  or  $1  billion  less 
than  the  original  budget  estimate 

Actual  receipts  were  $60  4  billion  or  $2  3 
billion  less  than  estimated  A  part  of  the 
lowering  of  receipts  was  accounted  for  by  a 
$1  billion  reduction  In  excise  taxes,  effective 
April  1,  1954,  which  was  not  recommended  In 
the  budget  Other  tax  reductions  which  be- 
came effective  in  calendar  year  1954  and  were 
effective  for  the  full  fiscal  year  195.S  amounted 
to  16  4  billion  on  an  annual  basis  TTius.  the 
total  Ux  reductions  were  $7  4  bllUun  Tht 
deficit  was  $4  2  billion,  or  $1  3  billion  more 
than  the  budget  estimate 

ri.scAi.   YCAX    i»ss 

In  hW  fiscal  1956  budget  President  Klseu- 
hower  proposed  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
of  $58  6  bllUun  for  an  Increase  of  $1  5  billion 
over  1955  Estimated  expenditures,  however 
were  down  to  $62  4  billion  from  $64  fl  billion 
In  1955.  and  receipts  were  estimated  at  $60 
billion,  or  slightly  lower  than  in  1955  A 
deficit  of  $2  4  billion  was  anticipated 

The  f^nal  results  showed  substantial 
changes  from  the  original  budget  totals 
New  obllgatlonal  authority  and  expenditures 
were  Increased  $4  6  billion  and  $4  1  billion, 
respectively,  and  receipts  rose  $8  1  billion 
above  the  original  budget  estimate  Over 
half  the  Increase  In  new  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity was  for  agricultural  programs  Interest 
and  hoioslng  programs  rc^e  about  $0  5  billion 
each  The  housing  legislation  waa  not  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  The  first  year's 
authorization  for  the  Interstate  highway 
system  accounted  for  $12  billion  of  the  In- 
crea.se  In  obllgatlonal  authority 

It  was  not  included  In  the  orlglnrt!  budget 
because  bond  financing  was  contemplated  by 
the  administration 

The  sharp  rise  In  economic  activity  In  1955 
and  1956 — from  $363  billion  ONP  In  1954  to 
«398  blUlon  tn  1955  and  $419  billion  In 
19''6  rau':pd  .1  rl.^e  in  receipts  from  the  bud- 
get pstimfitf  >f  $60  billhjn  to  an  actual  total 
of  $68  1  bill; on  It  Is  more  than  coincidence 
that  thl.s  rl.se  In  economic  activity  and  reve- 
nues followed  the  $7  4  billion  tux  reductions 
effected  In  calendar  1954  The  final  budget 
results  showed  a  surplus  of  tl  8  billion  for 
an  improvement  of  $4  billion  over  the  origi- 
nally estimated  deficit  of  $2  4  billion 

FISCAL     TXAE     19)7 

The  1957  budget  called  for  new  obllga- 
tlonal authority  of  $66  3  billion,  and  ex- 
penditures and  receipts  were  estimated  at 
$65  9  billion  and  $66  3  billion,  respectively 
Thus  a  surplus  of  $0  4  billion  was  antici- 
pated 

Obllgatlonal  authority  and  expenditures  In 
the  final  results  showed  Increases  of  $3  9 
billion  and  $3  5  billion,  respectively  atxjve 
the  budget  estimates      These  Increases   were 


largely  accounted  for  by  rising  costs  of  agri- 
cultural programs  and  defense.  New  spend- 
ing authority  was  Increased  $3^  bllUon  for 
farm  programs  and  $1.4  billion  for  defense 
Foreign  aid  authorisations  were  cut  $1.1  bil- 
lion The  rise  above  budgeted  expenditures 
Included  Increases  of  $2.9  blUlon  In  defense 
and  $13  billion  In  farm  programs.  Foreign 
aid  expenditures  were  $0  4  billion  less  than 
the  budget  estimate 

Receipts  continued  to  rise  with  further 
gains  in  economic  activity  and  totaled  $4  7 
billion  above  the  budget  estimate  of  $66  3 
billion  The  surplus  came  to  $1.8  billion 
the  same  as  In  fiscal  1956,  and  was  $1.3  billion 
above  the  original  estimate. 

FISCAL    TKAB    1S8S 

Bittmates  In  the  1968  budget  anticipated 
a  continuation  of  the  rise  In  spending  and 
recelpu  which  had  been  sxperlsnced  in  the 
2  previous  years  Proposed  new  obllgatlonal 
authority  totaled  $73  3  billion  and  expendi- 
tures were  estimated  at  $71.8  bUlkm. 

These  amounts  were  $3  1  billion  and  $2  4 
billion  higher  respyectlvely.  than  actual  ob- 
llgatlonal authority  and  expenditures  in 
1957  Receipts  were  estimated  at  $73  6  bil- 
lion $2  6  billion  above  1957 — and  a  surplus 
0<  $1  8  billion  was  indicated. 

The  Nation  waa  In  an  economy  mood  dur- 
ing the  1957  congressional  session.  The 
President  himself  reduced  his  new  fund  re- 
que.sts  by  $1  2  billion  and  Congress  made 
additional  sharp  reductions  In  appropria- 
tions with  the  result  that  It  approved  only 
$87  7  billion  of  new  obllgatlonal  authority, 
or  $5  6  billion  less  than  originally  proposed 
in  the  budget  Reductions  sffected  by  the 
President  and  Congress  Included  $3.2  billion 
in  d^-fense  and  $16  billion  In  foreign  aid 
In  addition,  the  President  vetoed  Federal 
civilian  pay  Increase  bills  and  a  veterans 
home  loan  bill  which  would  have  added  $1  1 
billion  In   1958  spending 

Early  in  the  1958  se.sslon.  however,  some 
large  additional  authorisations  were  ap- 
proved for  fiscal  1958  They  Included  $3  3 
billion  fur  Export-Import  Bank,  $1.6  blUlon 
for  farm  programs.  $0  4  bUllon  for  VA  pro- 
grams, $16  billion  for  housing  programs 
$1  4  billion  fur  defense.  $0  3  blUlon  for  HEW 
and  $0  7  billion  for  Labor  (temporary  Fed- 
eral unemployment  compensation).  As  a 
result  of  these  second  session  Increases  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  approved  for  1B58  was 
$3  billion  above  the  original  budget  In  spite 
of  the  heavy  budget  cutting  In  the  first  ses- 
sion Expenditures  In  1958  rose  only  $0.1 
blUiun  above  the  budget. 

The  economic  recession  which  became 
qni'e  apparent  In  the  fall  of  1987  affected 
fiscal  1958  receipts  adversely,  In  the  second 
half  particularly  and  they  fell  $4.5  billion 
below  the  budget  estimate  to  $80.1  billion 
The  result  was  a  deficit  of  $3.8  billion  In- 
stead i»f  the  »l  8  billion  surplus  projected 
in   the  budget 

riSCAL    YEAR     1 959 

The  fiscal  1959  budget  estimates  were  pre- 
pared without  adequate  recognition  of  the 
impact  of  the  195758  recession  on  revenues, 
particularly  corporate  taxes.  The  spending 
spree  of  C'jngreas  In  the  1958  session  could 
not.  of  course,  have  been  foreseen  Proposed 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  totaled  $72  5  bil- 
lion and  the  expenditures  estimate  was  $73  9 
blUion  Receipts  were  estimated  at  $74  4 
billion,  and  a  surplus  of  $0  5  billion  was 
anticipated 

Two  factors  existent  at  the  time  the  1959 
budget  came  up  for  consideration  had  a  very 
large  Impact  on  the  final  results.  The  pri- 
mary factor  was  the  recession,  but  the  Rus- 
sian sputniks  also  had  an  Important  effect 
on  spending  Even  before  Congress  actually 
began  to  consider  the  budget,  the  President 
Increased  his  request  for  defense  funds  by 
•  1  5  billion 
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Final  results  showed  a  rise  In  new  obllga- 
tlonal authority  of  $8.9  billion  above  the 
original  1959  budget.  This  Increase  included 
the  additional  requests  of  $1.5  bUllon  defense 
funds  proposed  by  the  President,  a  $3J2  bil- 
lion subscription  to  the  World  Bank,  and  a 
$1.4  billion  subscription  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  These  latter  two  Items 
were  proposed  In  the  fiscal  1960  budget  mes- 
sage as  supplementals  for  1959.  The  remain- 
ing $2  8  billion  of  Increase  In  obllgatlonal 
authority  was  largely  due  to  decisions  of 
Congress  contrary  to  recommendations  of 
the  President 

Actual  expenditures  In  fiscal  1959  also 
rr)se  sharply  from  the  original  budget  esti- 
mate of  $73  9  billion  to  $80  7  billion  for  an 
increase  of  $6  8  billion.  Of  this  total  In- 
crease. $1.4  billion  was  the  payment  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  re- 
maining $5  4  billion  was  for  regular  budget 
purposes  The  larger  Increases  In  expendi- 
tures were  $1.5  billion  In  defense,  $0.3  billion 
In  VA  programs.  $0.3  billion  u  .ixport-Im- 
port  Bank  activities,  $0  7  billion  In  housing 
prograuis,  $2  1  billion  in  farm  program  costs. 
$02  billion  in  HEW  programs,  and  $0.6  bil- 
lion  In  Department  of  Labor  programs. 

Budget  receipts  came  to  only  $68.3  billion, 
or  $6  1  billion  less  than  the  original  1959 
budget  estimate  Corporate  Income  taxes 
fell  $3  1  billion  below  the  estimate  and  in- 
dividual Income  taxes  were  short  by  CI  8  bil- 
lion All  other  revenues  except  customs 
duties  also  failed  to  reach  expectations.  The 
Increase  of  $6  8  billion  In  expenditures  and 
the  revenue  decrease  of  $6  1  billion  from 
budget  estimates  combined  to  wipe  out  the 
anticipated  surplus  of  $0.5  billion  and  pro- 
duce a  deficit  of  $12  4  billion 

FISCAL      TEAS      1960 

When  President  Elsenhower  submitted  his 
fiscal  1960  budget  to  Congress  in  January 
1959,  economic  recovery  was  well  underway. 
The  expected  level  of  receipts  was  placed 
at  $77.1  bllllun  against  which  expenditures 
of  $77  billion  were  budgeted.  Proposed  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  amounted  to  $76.8  bil- 
lion, a  decline  of  $4  6  billion  from  the 
amount  actually  provided  In   fiscal    1959 

TTie  Ink  on  the  1960  budget  had  barely 
a  chance  to  dry  before  several  committees, 
particularly  in  the  Senate,  began  to  con- 
sider a  number  of  new  spending  measures 
providing  for  expenditures  far  In  excess  of 
budget  recommendations.  The  Senate 
quickly  passed  three  of  these  bills — housing, 
civilian  airports,  and  area  redevelopment. 
But  then  budget-busting  actions  were  slowed 
up  considerably,  mainly  because  of  the  strong 
stand  taken  by  President  Elsenhower  on 
holding  expendltiu-es  down  to  the  budget 
level.  Through  vetoes  and  Implied  threats 
of  vetoes,  enactment  of  most  of  the  bigger 
spending  measures  under  consideration  was 
forestalled. 

The  final  results  show  that  expenditures 
were  held  In  line  In  spite  of  a  $1.3  billion 
rise  above  the  original  budget  estimate  for 
Interest  costs.  Total  expenditures  were  $76.5 
btlhon,  or  $0  5  billion  less  than  the  budget. 
On  the  other  hand,  receipts  at  $77.7  billion 
were  $0  6  billion  more  than  anticipated,  with 
the  result  being  an  actual  surplus  of  $1.2 
billion  Instead  of  the  original  budget  sur- 
plus of  $0  I  billion  New  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority, however,  came  to  $79  6  billion,  or 
$2  8  billion  above  the  budget.  Principal  fac- 
tors accounting  for  this  Increase  were  the 
rise  In  Interest  coets.  a  doubling  of  the  Presi- 
dent's $0.4  billion  request  for  housing  pro- 
grams, failure  to  enact  proposed  postal  rate 
increases  of  $0  4  billion,  and  a  $0  3  billion 
increase  in  HEW  programs. 

FISCAL     TEAR      19fll 

In  January  1960  the  budget  estimates  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  anticipated  a  contin- 
uing rise  in  economic  activity  through  the 
calendar  year  1960.     Receipts  and  expendi- 


tures for  fiscal  year  1961  were  estimated  at 
$84  bUllon  and  $79.8  blUlon,  respectively, 
and  a  surplus  of  $4.2  blUlon  was  indicated. 
Proposed  new  obllgatlonal  authority  totaled 
$79.4  bUllon. 

Congress  approved  three  major  spending 
measures  which  were  not  proposed  in  the 
budget,  and  actively  considered  several 
others  which  failed  of  enactment  because  of 
Presidential  vetoes  or  by  being  blocked  In 
the  House  Rules  Committee.  The  three 
that  were  enacted — Federal  pay  raises,  veter- 
ans' housing  loans,  and  medical  services  for 
the  aged — added  about  $0.9  bUllon  to  the 
budget.  Expenditures  were  also  Increased 
by  the  failure  of  Congress  to  approve  $0.6 
billion  proposed  postal  rate  Increases. 

Estimates  for  fiscal  1961  In  the  budget 
docimiient  for  fiscal  1963  were  revised  ma- 
terially from  the  original  1961  estimates. 
New  obllgatlonal  authority  was  Increased  to 
$82.1  bllUon  from  $79.4  bUllon.  In  part  be- 
cause of  Increases  previously  effected  by 
Congress  above  budget  recommendations  and 
In  part  on  the  initiation  of  the  President. 
An  example  of  the  latter  was  a  $0  5  billion 
supplemental  for  the  new  Inter-American 
social  and  economic  cooperation  program. 
The  effect  of  the  business  decline  In  calendar 

1960  on  fiscal  1961  receipts  was  evident  In 
the  new  estimate  which  was  down  $5  billion 
from  the  original  estimate  of  $84  billion. 
Expenditures  were  also  revised  downward  by 
$0.9  billion  to  $78.9  billion,  and  a  surplus  of 
$0.1  billion  In  1961  was  Indicated  Instead  of 
the  $4.2  blUlon  surplus  originally  budgeted. 

On  March  24.  1961  President  Kennedy  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  revisions  of  the  budget 
for  1961  and  1962.  The  1961  revisions  In- 
cluded a  $0  5  bUllon  reduction  In  receipts 
and  a  $1.7  billion  Increase  In  expenditures. 
T'hese  changes  put  the  1961  budget  Into  a 
$2.3  billion  deficit  position  Instead  of  the 
$0.1   billion  surplus  position  In  the  January 

1961  estimates.  In  addition,  proix>sed  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  for  1961  was  Increased 
from  $82.1  bUllon  to  $87.1  bUllon. 

The  President  stated  In  his  March  24  mes- 
sage that  $0.4  blUlon  of  the  $1.7  billion  ex- 
penditure Increase  for  1961  was  due  to  re- 
estlmates  of  budgeted  programs  and  $1.3 
blUlon  was  the  result  of  his  administration's 
program  changes  and  administrative  actions. 
Of  this  latter  amount  approximately  20  per- 
cent was  for  defense  and  80  percent  for  non- 
defense  programs. 

Virtually  all  of  the  proj>osed  $5  billion 
Increase  In  new  obllgatlonal  authority  was 
for  nondefense  purposes,  with  only  $63  mil- 
lion being  for  defense.  The  larger  nonde- 
fense Increases  Included  $0.4  billion  for  for- 
eign economic  assistance,  $0.7  billion  for 
housing  programs,  $2.5  billion  for  CCC  pro- 
grams, $1  billion  for  temporary  extended 
unemployment  compensation,  and  $0.2  bll- 
Uon for  the  special  milk  program. 

The  final  results  for  fiscal  1961  show  that 
approved  new  obllgatlonal  authority  totaled 
$86.6  biUlon,  or  only  $0.5  billion  less  than 
Mr.  Kennedy  proposed.  Expenditures  at  $81.5 
billion  were  $0.8  billion  above  the  Presi- 
dent's March  34  estimates  and  receipts  at 
$77.6  blUlon  were  $0.9  blUlon  below  March 
24  estimates.  Thus,  the  deficit  for  1961  was 
$3.0  billion  as  compared  to  the  March  24  esti- 
mated deficit  of  $2.1  billion.  The  adverse 
change  from  President  Elsenhower's  January 
1961  surplus  estimate  of  $0.1  billion  to  an 
actual  deficit  of  $3.9  billion  was  due  to  a 
$1.4  billion  decline  In  receipts  and  a  $2.6 
billion  Increase  In  expenditures. 

FISCAL    TEAR    1982 

The  last  Elsenhower  budget  (for  fiscal 
1962)  proposed  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
of  $80.9  billion  and  estimated  expenditures 
of  the  same  amount.  Receipts  were  placed 
at  $82.3  billion  and  a  surplus  of  $1.4  bllUon 
was  Indicated. 

While  budget  revisions  were  sent  to  Con- 
gress   throughout    the    last    session,    major 


revisions  with  revised  overaU  budget  totals 
were  submitted  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion in  three  stages.  The  first  was  the  March 
24  and  28  revisions  of  nondefense  and  de- 
fense programs,  respectively.  The  second 
was  on  May  25  and  the  third  was  on  July  25. 

The  March  revisions  Increased  new  obllga- 
tio  al  authority  for  1962  $5.1  billion  above 
the  Elsenhower  budget,  increased  expendi- 
tures $3.4  billion,  and  lowered  receipts  $0.9 
bUllon.  The  revisions  in  expenditures  and 
receipts  shifted  the  1962  budget  from  a  $14 
billion  surplus  to  a  $23  blUion  deficit.  Of 
the  $3.4  blUlon  expenditure  Increase,  $0.8 
biUlon  was  in  major  national  security  pro- 
grams, and  $2.6  billion  was  for  other  pur- 
fKjtes. 

The  $5.1  billion  Increase  In  obllgatlonal 
authority  Included  $1.8  bUUon  for  national 
security  and  $3.3  billion  for  other  purposes 

On  the  basis  of  the  May  25  revisions,  pro- 
posed new  obllgatlonal  authority  was  in- 
creased ti.i  additional  $1.6  bUllon  to  $87.6 
biUlon  and  expenditures  were  revised  upward 
to  $85.1  billion.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
change  in  the  estimate  for  receipts,  but 
rising  expenditures  boosted  the  deficit  esti- 
mate to  $3.7  billion. 

Following  the  July  25  revisions,  proposed 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  stood  at  $91.1 
billion,  or  $10  2  billion  more  than  the  Elsen- 
hower budget  total.  Estimated  expenditures 
of  $87.7  billion  were  $6.8  billion  above  the 
budget,  and  receipts  at  $82.4  blUlon  were 
slightly  above  the  budget.  The  deficit  then 
stood  at  $5.3  billion. 

The  next  ofllclal  budget  estimates  appeared 
in  the  1962  Budget  Review  of  October  29. 
These  estimates  took  into  account  the 
changes  made  by  Congress  in  acting  on  the 
fiscal  program  for  1962  and  Included  more 
up-to-date  estimates  on  expendlttires  and 
receipts.  Major  decisions  of  Congress  re- 
ducing spending  were  the  1962  foreign  aid 
appropriations  cut  of  almost  $0.9  billion  and 
refusal  to  approve  the  general  school  aid 
bin.  Congressional  actions  increasing  spend- 
ing authority  and  expenditures  in  1962  were 
lt£  refusal  to  approve  $0.7  billion  postal  rate 
Increases  and  Its  voting  $0.6  billion  more 
in  appropriations  and  reappropiiatlons  for 
defense  than  President  Kennedy  requested. 

The  October  29  Budget  Review  Indicates 
that  Congress  approved  $01.0  bUllon  of  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  for  1963  and  that  $1.4 
blUion  supplemental  requests  for  1962  will 
be  submitted  to  Congress.  These  supple- 
mentals  include  $600  mlUion  for  CCC  pro- 
grams, $300  million  for  military  functions. 
$140  million  for  public  assistance,  and  lesser 
amounts  for  several  other  purposes.  With 
the  supplementals  Included,  the  total  of 
new  obUgatlonal  authority  in  1962  Is  $93.3 
bllUon.  This  is  $12.4  bUlion  more  than  was 
proposed  for  1962  by  President  Eisenhower. 
The  expenditures  estimate  is  $89  billion,  or 
$8.1  billion  more  than  in  the  Eisenhower 
budget. 

The  increases  of  $12.4  billion  in  new  obll- 
gatlonal   authority   and   $8.1    bllUon   In    ex- 
penditures are  broken  down  as  foUows: 
(In  billions) 


'  New  obli- 
I     gational 
authority 


Major  national  st-iurily 

International  afTair.s  ami  finance 

ConinM'rr*',  housini?,  and  sp&cf 
technology- 

Agrifultiire  anj  agricultural  re- 
jources - 

Natural  resources 

Health,  labor,  welfare,  and  edu- 
cation     

Veterans'  services  and  benefits.. 

Interest.   

Oenenil  govornnjont     


Total 
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-(-2.0 
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RM«1pU  ar«  ntlmated  at  isa  1  billion  In 
th«  October  28  Budget  Review.  With  ez- 
pemllturas  estimated  at  988  billion,  a  deficit 
of  9«A  blUlon  U  anticipated.  Thla  repre- 
senta  an  adverse  cbange  ot  $S.3  billion  from 
tbe  aurplui  of  •1.4  billion  planned  in  tbe 
Elaeniiower  budget. 

It  la  now  generally  expected  that  the  flacai 
1963    budget   to  be  submitted   bj   President 


Kennedy  will  be  In  balance  at  about  $92 
billion.  To  arrive  at  budget  balance  at  that 
level  It  wUl  be  aasumed  that  recclpU  In  1063 
will  rlM  about  $10  billion  above  the  October 
estimate  for  1963  and  that  postal  rate  In- 
creases of  abojt  $600  million  will  be  enacted 
Military  expenditures  will  probably  be 
close  to  MS  billion,  or  t2  billion  more  than 
the  current  estimate  for  1963  A  total  of 
$780  million  voted  by  Congress  for  thres 
projects  In    1962   has   been   withheld  by   the 

(In  billion*! 


administration  from  availability  for  obliga- 
tion. The  total  Includes  $014  million  for 
addlUonal  8-62*8.  $180  million  for  the  B-70 
program,  and  $86  million  for  tbs  Dynasoar. 
These  funds  will  be  applied  to  rsduetlon  of 
appropriations  being  requsstad  for  19«S. 
Reportedly,  the  budget  will  Include  no  funds 
for  the  railroad -based  Mlnutsman  ICBM 
missile  program  or  for  production  of  parts 
ror  the  Nlke-Zeua  antimissile  mlasU*. 
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FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  CON- 
ORBSSIONAL  SERVICE  OP  SEN- 
ATOR   HAYDEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  informaUon  of  the  Senate,  let  me 
state  that  it  Is  my  understandinK  that 
yesterday  Arizona  celebrated  its  50th 
anniversary  of  statehood.  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact 
that  next  Monday.  February  19.  will 
mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  as- 
sumption of  oCBce.  as  a  Member  of  tlie 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  the 
Honorable  Carl  HwrgN  of  Arizona 


US.  APPROACH  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  Washin'^ton  Daily  News  of  February 
14,  1962,  there  appeared  an  article  by 
Virginia  Prewett.  a  highly  informed  cor- 
respondent on  Latin  American  affairs 
Miss  Prewett  touches  on  a  si:.:niflrant 
and  dangerous  tendency  in  our  approach 
to  Latin  America — our  tendency  to  be- 
come obsessed  with  the  sensational,  the 
dramatic,  and  the  extreme,  and  to  over- 
look the  steady  and  progressive  forces 
that  also  are  at  work  in  Latin  America. 
Miss  Prewett  describes  a  land -reform 
movement  and  its  leader  in  the  nation 
of  Peru  which  she  categorizes  as  .such  a 
force.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  the 
first  time  It  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  of  thp  United 
States.  In  noting  this  development. 
Miss  Prewett  has  reminded  us  of  the 
need  for   a  balanced  understanding  of 


the  Latin  American  .>;:tuation  and  has 
thereby  performed  a  di.^tinguished 
journalistic  senice 

I  ask  unaiumou.s  c  )nsent  that  the 
article  be  pnnt<-d  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  witli  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f  jUo'as: 

A!*Ti-ReD  LKADtJi  or  Pi.a.sa.vt3 
(By  V!r.,'lri!a  Prewett) 

Francisco  JulUo,  the  self-.iv  wtd  C<jmmu- 
nlst  pleasant  leader  whj  h..s  been  built  up  aa 
an  international  threat  in  B.-az./s  n  rtheast. 
has  v;=:ted  Cuba  and  Mexico  with  b'reat  In- 
tc-rnatljnal  fir.fi.-e 

But  h.w  a;:>b<<ly  ever  heard  of  Rafael 
A  V  al J6  7 

Rafael  Avaios  La  a  Latln-.^mertcan  antl- 
CjmmunSt  peas.int  leader  wnuse  national 
federat.L.n,  quietly  at  w.  rlt  In  Peru,  has 
beater-  the  brains  out  >f  o\>p  ...iiij  f  .niniu- 
nl.st  leagues  that  have  tried  t  urifanl/e  pe.is- 
ants  Uvmg  tn   ultrafeudal   conditiona. 

Juliao  ba.'st  liifi)  pfMnilneni  e  as  result  of 
dlscdvery  by  the  U  S  press,  Ju.st  as  F'ldel  Cas- 
trj  did  This  writer  who  met  Sr  .^valos  in 
Lima  hwl  March,  haa  deliberately  wailed 
nearly  a  year  to  s -e  !'  Sr  .^va;.JS  wjuid  ever 
i>e  similarly  d.soovered 

The  Avaios  case  would  Indicate  that  we're 
a  l«)t  quicker  to  build  up  our  op;K)sition  In 
Latin  .\merlca  than  reco.;nlze  those  leaders 
who  sh,\re  our  dem  icratlc  alms 

RaT.iel  .\va;as  Is  an  Intense  e.^rnest  y  lun.; 
man,  a  leader  of  the  Fedoraclnn  Narl  :nal  de 
Camppsin.is  del  Peru  iFencapi,  which  Is 
allied  with  the  world  Tree  trade  union  m  )ve- 
ment  Fencap  is  old,  but  had  fallen  Into 
Inactivity  Under  the  au.sptces  of  the  a.ntl- 
CommunLst  Peruvian  Labor  Confedfrat.  m, 
Sr    Avaios  and  his  group  prepared  carefully 


through  19^8  and  1959  to  do  battle  with  ths 
tomni jn!st.>»  rhe  l.itter  were  then  cresting 
•  ghc«t"  organizations  among  the  pessants. 

UANCUAOX 

In  l.>60.  the  Fencap  called  350  local  lesd- 
ers  fr  >m  all  iver  Peru  to  a  national  meeting. 
Peru  has  8  million  pessants.  who  represent 
72  iM-rcrnt  of  the  la!x>r  force.  Thrss- four  ths 
of  th^  peasanu  STiesk  only  Indian  tongues. 
Fencap  s  flrst  task  was  tralolnc  snou^b 
Indlan-speakln?  ori^anlzers. 

Pencdj)  launched  a  prot^ram  to  help,  pro- 
t<»ct  educate  and  train  the  campeslnos  for 
landowner'hlp  and  membership  In  coopera- 
tive" as  opp».««-d  to  the  c  immunlstlc  tactic 
f>f  proinitlnvT  rev.ihiti  nnry  strikes  and  urn- 
\n^  !x>isant4  to  seize  Innd.  Meanwhile. 
F^nca  >  prcsfee  f  >r  land  reform. 

In  2  years  of  rUfTRed  Infighting.  Fencap 
has  mi  t-d  moat  of  the  pro-CommunUt 
leai»vi-s.  while  Ralnlns;  a  Bclld  pesasnt  mem- 
bership of  m  re  than  40.000.  One  hundred 
a-ul  lixty  I'x-.ils  h.ivc  been  formed  In  Indian 
villfti^'s  I  Jvillao'8  fjea^ant  league  Is  rejxjrted 
t.)  have  nj  more  than  4.000  members  ) 

Tlie  Communl.'t  attempt  to  thrust  tot.illy 
iiiiprcp  irrd  pcasa.its  onto  land  plots  a^  mem- 
bers of  politically  controlled  cooperatives  Is 
n  >  m  Tc  than  a  device  to  shift  dsmlnatlon 
of  the  peasants  fr  >m  landowners  to  the  Com- 
munLst  Party  Peru's  peassnts  can  grasp 
this  and  they  ch'>«e  to  follow  Fencap  as  the 
prodemorratlc  way  gives  them  an  alterna- 
tive 


Pirsr  MEETING  OP  PRESIDENTS 
f  OMMISSION  ON  THE  STATUS  OP 
WOMEN 

Mrs  NEUBEPGER.  Mr  President,  on 
December  14  1961,  President  Kennedy 
is.sued  an  Exocutive  order  creating  the 
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President's  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women. 

That  Commission  has  now  been  or- 
ganized and  has  held  a  2-day  meeting 
in  Washington  presided  over  by  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  whom  Secretary 
Goldberg  described  in  his  opening  words 
to  the  Commission  as  "the  finest  person 
we  could  get  in  the  country  and  In  the 
world." 

This  is  a  Commission  made  up  of  both 
men  and  women  members,  representing 
industry,  labor,  the  Congress,  editors, 
church  groups,  lawyers,  sociologists,  club 
women,  and  academicians.  In  suldltlon, 
SIX  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  U£.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission are  active  members. 

In  his  remarks  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Commission,  the 
President  said : 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Comml88lon>  re- 
port will  Indicate  what  remains  to  be  done 
to  demolish  prejudices  and  outmoded  cus- 
toms which  act  as  barriers  to  the  full 
partnership  of  women  In  our  democracy. 

This  is  the  goal  vhich  the  Commission 
is  now  embarked  to  attain. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  of  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt. Secretary  Goldberg  and  the  Presi- 
dent be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordere<l  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows i 
Stattmevt     nr     Mas      Eleanoe     Roosivilt, 

CHAnif  AN    or   THE    I*RK8IDENT'S   COMMISSION 
ON    THE    9TATT78   OF    WoMEN 

The  President's  Commission  was  estab- 
lished to  examine  tlve  needs  and  rights  of 
American  women  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  ellmlr  atlon  of  barriers  that 
result  In  waste.  Injustice,  and  frustration. 

We  live  In  a  world  of  rapid  economic  and 
S4x;lal  change  'Women  have  much  to  gain 
from  tremendous  new  productive  possibili- 
ties. Their  burdens  may  be  further  light- 
ened, their  lives  enriched,  and  their  skUls 
utilized  as  homemaktsrs  or.  If  they  wish,  as 
workers  outside  the  family  circle. 

But  to  translate  the  promises  Into  reality 
we  must  assure  rapid  expansion  of  essential 
services  and  Industrlix.  Otherwise  automa- 
tion means  unemplojnnent  and  bitter  com- 
petition for  Jobs. 

Within  a  rapidly  (^-owlng  economy,  with 
appropriate  manpower  planning,  all  Ameri- 
cans will  have  a  be;  ter  chance  to  develop 
their  Individual  capticltles,  to  earn  a  good 
livelihood,  and  to  strengthen  family  life. 

Because  I  anticipate  success  In  achieving 
full  employment  anc  full  use  of  America's 
magnificent  potentla..  I  feel  confident  that 
In  the  years  ahead  raany  of  the  remaining 
outmoded  barriers  to  women's  aspirations 
win  disappear. 

The  President's  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  can  contribute  notably  to  this 
accomplishment  and  thus  bring  significant 
longrun  benefits  to  tlie  entire  Nation  and  to 
the  cause  of  democracy  throughout  the 
world. 

Statement  or  SecRrrAST  or  Labor  Aithuk 
Goldberg.  F^rst  Meeting  or  the  Presi- 
dent's   CoMMissiorr     on     the     Status    or 

Women 

The  President's  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  has  a  mandate  from  the  President 
to  tackle  a  wide  range  of  problems  In  a  field 
vital  to  every  home  In  America.  The  welfare 
of  our  children,  the  functioning  of  otir  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions,  the  very  social 
life  we  live  Is  wrapped  up  In  questions  In- 


volving the  status  of  women  In  our  Nation 
and  the  world. 

In  the  Department  of  Labor  we  have  had 
a  Women's  Bureau  for  many  years.  The  as- 
signed task  of  this  Bureau  Is  to  foster  and 
promote  the  welfare  of  working  women,  to 
improve  their  working  conditions.  Increase 
their  efficiency,  and  tulvance  their  opportu- 
nities  for    profitable    employment. 

Now  the  President  has  established  a  spe- 
cial Commission  to  crystallize  the  countless 
expressions  of  opinion  regarding  the  status 
of  women  In  our  Nation  and  combine  these 
views  with  hard  facts.  The  Commission  will 
cover  a  much  broader  field  of  study  than 
that  covered  by  the  Women's  Btu'eau.  It 
will  study  the  great  contributions  of  women 
In  all  modes  of  life. 

The  Commission  has  as  one  of  Its  major 
purposes  the  strengthening  of  family  rela- 
tionships through  seeking  means  to  provide 
for  women,  especially  those  who  work,  a 
more  equitable  chance  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  our  social,  political,  and  economic  life. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
the  Commission  will  move  ahead  quickly, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  Its  findings  will  lead  to 
great,  forward   steps   in   the   months  ahead. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  9  out  of  10 
women  are  gainfully  employed  at  some 
period  in  their  lives.  It  is  important  that 
during  these  periods  of  employment,  women 
are  treated  In  an  equitable  fashion. 

Today  their  earnings  are  typically  lower 
than  those  of  men.  Several  million  women. 
In  fact,  earn  less  than  a  dollar  an  hour. 

Since  hearings  on  a  House-sp>onsored  equal 
pay  bill  are  scheduled  for  next  month.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  gathering  and  presen- 
tation of  all  facts  regarding  Job  discrimina- 
tion because  of  sex  Is  a  flrst  order  of  busi- 
ness. 

Women  have  labored  under  the  term 
'weaker  sex"  for  so  long  that  It  has  become 
a  stigma  when  they  go  out  seeking  employ- 
ment or  move  Into  public  life.  It  Is  time 
we  evaluated  women  on  merit  and  fitness 
alone  when  they  apply  for  Jobs. 

I  urge  every  American  who  Is  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  women  who  work  to 
consider  aiso  the  many  other  social,  polit- 
ical and  civil  problems  of  women  which  the 
Commission  will  Investigate.  Only  by  an 
all-Inclusive  approach  to  the  problem  will 
we  achieve  the  Commission's  assigned 
purpose. 

Today  the  Nation  commemorates  the 
birthday  of  the  Great  Emancipator.  Abraham 
Lincoln.  In  a  letter  to  Horace  Oreeley,  Lin- 
coln stated  what  I  think  should  be  the 
guideline  of  the  work  of  the  Commission 
or  of  any  governmental  body. 

Lincoln  wrote  i  "I  shall  try  to  correct 
errors  where  shown  to  be  errors,  and  I  shall 
adopt  new  views  as  fast  as  they  shall  appear 
to  be  true  views." 

By  adopting  this  approach  to  its  work  this 
Commission  cannot  fail  but  to  make  a  great 
contribution  to  our  Nation. 


RXMAKKS     or     THX     PRESIDENT     TO     THE     FIRST 
MXETING    or    THE    PRESIDENT'S    COMMISSION 

ON  THX  Status  or  Women 

The  President.  Mr.  Secretary,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to 
all  of  you  for  an  important  assignment.  We 
have  established  this  Commission  for  two 
reasons.  One  is  for  my  own  self-protection. 
(Laughter).  Every  2  or  3  weeks  Mrs.  May 
Craig  asks  me  what  I  am  doing  for  women. 

The  other  reason  is  because  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  national  importance — and  of 
international  Importance.  One-third  of  otir 
working  force  are  women.  They  have  a  pri- 
mary obligation  to  their  families  and  to  their 
homes  but  they  also — their  work  makes  It 
possible  to  maintain  that  home  and  that 
family  In  many  cases.  We  want  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  able  to  move  ahead  and  per- 
form their  functions  without  any  discrimi- 
nation by  law  or  by  implication  and  we  want 
that    In    ths    Oovemment    and    stimiilus 


through  Mrs.  Peterson  and  the  Secretary  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  we  have  at- 
tempted to  make  it  possible  for  every  woman 
to  receive  compensation  and  receive  a  re- 
^>onse  from  her  work  ccMnpletely  in  accord 
and  with  the  work  which  she  does.  We  want 
that  to  be  true  legally.  We  think  that  this 
Commission  could  usefully  examine  laws 
across  the  country  which  may  adversely  af- 
fect the  rights  of  women.  We  want  to 
examine  this  question  of  their  compensation 
and  whether  they  are  receiving  compensa- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  service  they 
render,  whether  they  are  being  protected  In 
their  promotion  rights  and  all  the  rest.  The 
Commission  should  examine  the  things  that 
are  right  and  things  that  are  wrong.  So 
they  are  very  interdependent.  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt has  once  again  offered  to  serve  the  coun- 
try tn  this  Important  Job  and  I  am  glad  that 
all  of  you  here  who  are  leaders  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  willing  to  give  your  time  to 
it.  I  can't  imagine  any  more  important  as- 
signment— not  merely  for  women,  but  for 
Members  of  Congress,  organized  labor,  wom- 
en's organizations  themselves,  religious 
groups  and  all  the  rest.  I  think  that  this 
is  a  Job  that  we  ought  to  do.  So  we  look 
forward  very  eagerly  to  yotir  results  and  I 
promise  you  that  we  are  strongly  behind 
you  In  all  your  work. 


RESOLUTION  BY  WASHINGTON 
COUNTY  LABOR  COUNCIL  SUP- 
PORTS HIGHER  POSTAL  RATES 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
the  Washington  County  Labor  Council, 
APL-CIO,  representing  organized  labor 
in  one  of  the  major  counties  of  my  State, 
has  in  a  recent  meeting  strongly  en- 
dorsed legislation  to  Increase  postal 
rates. 

More  and  more  people  are  realizing 
that  the  postal  deficit  should  be  paid  by 
the  mall  users  rather  than  through  high- 
er taxes  collected  from  the  general  pub- 
lic or  through  deficit  financing. 

As  the  Washington  County  Labor 
Council  points  out,  legislation  which  has 
already  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives provides  substantial  Increases 
in  second-  and  third-class  mall  rates. 
These  increases  amount  to  more  than 
$200  million  annually  in  additional 
revenue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pumell  Sisk, 
president  of  the  Washington  County 
Labor  Council,  together  with  an  accom- 
panying resolution  adopted  by  the  coun- 
cil January  24,  1962,  supporting  postal 
rate  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington  County  Labor  Council, 
Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  January  27,  1962. 
Hon.  Maurine  Neuberger, 
The  U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Neubergex  :  Enclosed  you  will 
find  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Washington 
Coimty  Labor  Council  at  our  last   regular 
meeting,  January  24,  1962. 
Sincerely  yoxu-s, 

Puamox  SisK, 

Prestdent. 

RESOLTTTION    or    the    WASHOraXON    COUNTT 

Labor  Coxmcn. 
Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  legislation  increasing  postal  rates  by 
$690  million;  and 
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this  tBcnsM  wUl  mAtcrUIly  h«lp 
tlM  budgvt:  vdA 

•pprseteM*  pvMUtaff*  of  thia  tn- 
wm  b«  ooUMMd  (ran  th«  hlgtUy  sub- 
of  tlM  M0Oiid-  and  thlrdHslaw 
tlMrtfar*.  to*  It 
M9tolv9d,  Tbat  tb«  Waahlnffton  County 
Labor  OouneU  rMpoctfUUy  raquest  th«  Sena- 
ton  froiB  Oregon  to  voC«  for  and  work  for  tha 
psMafe  of  ttila  legtalatton  tn  tha  XJB.  Senate; 
and  be  It  fortbar 

M€»olved.  Tbat  eopiaa  of  thIa  raaolotlon  be 
mailed  to  Senator*  Watkb  lioaaa  and 
yLkjJuan  Ifa  1.1— a,  and  to  tb*  pre**  tn 
Waahlng:ton  County. 


WHERE  THE  MTORTIiE  GAP  WENT 

Mr.  KNOLB.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
FcbnuuT  lA  lama  of  the  Reporter,  my 
dlstii«ulahed  coHengne  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  SncnoTOif]  writes  on  "Where  the 
Mladle  a*p  Went." 

In  »  most  enllflitenlns  article  on  the 
cubjeet.  Senator  Sthxmotoii  r&laes  some 
dlaturblng  qiieatlona  about  the  manner 
In  wtalota  we  have  eatimated  Soviet  mla- 
■Ue  atrencth.  He  coneludea  by  pointing 
out  that  the  questions  as  to  which  esU- 
mates  are  correct  must  be  adequately 
answered  "before  we  take  to  dancing 
In  tha  streets  to  celebrate  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  missile  gap." 

Senator  SnmvoTOiv  states  the  case  of 
the  mlaalle  gap  with  great  clarity.  The 
article  is  wfil  worth  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
u  follows: 


Whi 


Tsn.  MiaaiL*  O  vp  Wurr 


(By  Senator  8tua«t  Stmimoton) 
Th*  term  "mlaalle  gap,"  so  far  as  I  know, 
waa  eotned  by  a  well-known  newspaperman 
several  years  ago.  It  meant  tbat  the  Rua- 
Blana  were  abead  of  us  In  developing  and 
tooikltng  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
wbleb  they  would  have  in  significant  num- 
b*ra  before  we  did.  It  was  thought  that 
thia  altuatlon  would  continue  for  a  long  time 
because  this  country  had  failed  to  put 
enough  effort  into  developing  long-range 
balllsrtlo  mlasUea.  But  the  mlselle  gap.  from 
the  day  It  became  a  matter  of  public  con- 
oem.  bad  an  unaccountable  way  of  narrow- 
ing, closing,  and  occasionally  vanishing  alto- 
gether. 

Sometlmea  this  waa  accomplished  simply 
by  oOldal  pronouncement*.  Sometimes,  as 
la  1B59.  It  was  accomplished  by  adding  un- 
manned bombers  to  our  predicted  stock- 
pile of  ICBM**  while  making  no  compen- 
sating addition  to  the  predicted  Soviet 
stockpile  Needle**  to  say.  the  mlselle  gap 
could  not  be  so  easily  disposed  of.  For- 
mer Vice  President  Nlzon'a  aESurance  in  1950 
that  the  gap  was  narrowing  was  followed  by 
former  CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles'  testimony 
In  19eo  that  the  Soviets  were  widening  their 
lead. 

In  recent  months,  however,  the  missUe  gap 
appears  to  have  been  done  away  with  once 
and  for  all.  Not  only  Is  there  no  gap.  we 
are  Informed  by  the  presa.  but  there  never 
was  one,  and  thoee  who  said  there  waa  were 
guilty  at  best  of  hallucination  and  at  wurst 
of  something  like  bad  faith.  Consigning  the 
missile  gap  to  the  "limbo  of  synthetic  Issues 
where  It  always  belonged."  a  New  York  Times 
editorial  not  long  ago  declared,  "The  same 
forcea  and  the  same  congressional  and  Jour- 
nalistic mouthpieces  who  manufactured  an 
alleged  bomber  gap  In  the  1950's  sponsored, 
and  Indeed  Invented,  the  alleged  mlasUe  gap 
In  the  IBSO's."  A  somewhat  unusual  rewrit- 
ing   of    history    was    provided    by    William 


Stringer  tn  the  Chrtstlan  Sotenc*  Monitor: 
"The  old  mlaalle  gap  never  existed  sscept  In 
speculation— and  in  polltle*."  b*  wrot*.  re- 
taforelng  tbla  claim  with  tb*  informatton 
tbat  Prealdentlal  Candidate  Kenn«dy,  "wltli 
an  *y*  to  accuracy,  refanwd  very  sparingly 
to  tb*  mlasUe  gap.  What  he  mainly  dls- 
cusaed.  tn  bis  campaign  speech  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  convention  at  Miami  Beach,  Oc- 
tober 18.  19«0.  and  elsewhere,  was  what  might 
b*  termed  the  vulnerability  gap."  By  my 
count,  Mr.  Kennedy  warned  at  the  mlaalle 
gap  In  no  Ie*a  than  nine  campaign  speeches 
just  among  thoae  which  have  been  reprinted. 
To  the  American  Legion  convention  In  Miami 
Beach,  be  tn  fact  quoted  Oen.  Maxwell  D 
Taylor's  statement.  "We  are  now  threatened 
with  a  missile  gap  that  leavee  us  In  a  posi- 
tion of  potentially  grave  danger." 

Whether  or  not  there  was  a  missile  gap. 
it  U  clear  that  President  Kennedy  believed 
there  was.  So  for  tbat  matter  did  former 
Secretarlea  of  Defense  McElroy  and  Oatee 
and  Oov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  among  others 
Relying  on  authoritative  sources,  so  did  I 
That  a  possible  Soviet  missile  lead  in  the 
early  IMO's  was  a  legitimate  matter  of  con- 
cern was  also  acknowledged  by  the  New  York 
Times  "Are  we  doing  all  that  we  can  do  or 
should  do  to  assxire  that  the  missile  gap 
specter  never  becomes  reality?"  an  editorial 
asked  In  1980  "This  U  obviously  a  key 
question  of  our  times.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  will  be  the  obligation  of  the 
new  Congresa  to  explore  this  question  thor- 
oughly." 

Surely  the  question  we  should  be  asking 
ourselves  now  Is  why  so  many  of  those  who 
believed  there  was  a  missile  gap  have 
changed  their  minds. 

MOVING    THE    COAI.POSTH 

The  mlASlle  gap  was  not  Invented  by 
columnists  and  politicians  It  was  In- 
vented— If  that  U  the  word— by  comparing 
our  national  Intelligence  estimates  of  Soviet 
missile  strength  with  the  pn  grams  of  the 
United  States  By  the  same  token.  If  the 
gap  has  been  ellm:nat«d.  it  has  been  largely 
a  result  of  a  downward  revision  of  our  esti- 
mates of  the  Soviet  Union's  missile  strength. 

In  late  July  of  1058.  acting  on  Informa- 
tion that  had  come  to  me — Including  some 
from  the  CIA  Itself— I  took  up  the  matter 
with  Allen  Dullee  His  analysis  showed  that 
there  was  to  be  a  substantial  and  growing 
missile  gap.  The  facts  avall.ible  to  me.  how- 
ever, suggested  that  he  had  underrated  So- 
viet missile  development,  and  I  so  reported 
to  President  Elsenhower  Nonetheless,  In 
December  of  that  year,  the  national  intel- 
ligence estimates  were  reduced.  Then  early 
In  1060  Defense  Secretary  Oates  Informed 
Congress  that  new  ground  rules  were  to  be 
used  for  Interpreting  Intelligence  data  re- 
garding tne  Soviet  Unions  ICBM's  "Here- 
tofore, we  have  been  giving  you  Intelligence 
figures  that  dealt  with  the  theoretical  Soviet 
capability,"  he  said.  "This  Is  the  first  time 
that  we  have  had  an  intelligence  estimate 
that  says,  "This  is  what  the  Soviet  Union 
probably  wi:i  do." "  Just  by  changing  the 
basis  of  evalUAtlon  from  capability  to  prob- 
ability, we  Immediately  made  an  Immense 
and  coetless  advance  In  the  missile  race — 
without  actually  moving. 

The  chart  reproduced  here  gives  the  long- 
range  missile  capacity  our  n.itlonal  Intel- 
ligence estimated  In  December  1950.  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  have  by  July  1.  19ei. 
For  security  reasons,  this  estimate,  like 
others  on  the  chart,  is  presented  In  per- 
centages, with  the  mid- 1061  Soviet  ICBM 
capacity  as  It  was  predicted  tn  December 
1950.  given  as  100  percent.  In  February 
1060,  as  a  result  of  the  change  In  methods 
of  formulating  Intelligence  estimates,  the 
long-range  missile  strength  the  Soviets 
would  have  by  July  1061  was  reduced  06 
percent  from  what  It  had  tteen  a  months 
before.  Even  after  that  reduction,  however, 
the  new  estimate  of  what  the  Sovleta  would 


bav«  by  aild-l»«l  waa  many  ttm«*  whaS 
we  were  to  have  at  tbat  daU:  and  ttMt«for*. 
aa  of  February  1940.  a  larg*  mlaaU*  gap 
was  expected  in  mld-lOOl.  But  m  August 
10eO.  a  further  reduction  was  mad*.  As 
tb*  chart  shows,  tbs  naUonal  tntaUlgeuc* 
estimate  of  mld-19ei  Soviet  lOBM  strength 
was  again  revised  downward,  tUla  tUn*  to 
only  30  p*rcent  of  what  w*  had  pradletwl 
a  few  months  prevloualy.  In  comparison 
with  the  plans  of  the  United  States,  there 
was  still  a  large  gap  In  favor  of  th*  Soviet 
Union 

Leas  than  a  year  later.  In  Jon*  Itei.  th* 
national  intelligence  estimate  of  Soviet 
ICBM  capacity  for  the  next  month — July 
1961— was  reduced  to  a  mere  lA  p*ro*nt  of 
the  ngme  that  had  been  projected  18  months 
previously.  In  September  10S1.  th*  esti- 
mate went  down  once  more.  At  that  Um*. 
It  was  estimated  that  Soviet  ICBM  strength 
was  exactly  3.5  percent  of  th*  orlgtaal  IMO 
estimate— a  reduction  of  0S.g  p*ro*nt  In 
leas  than  2  years  Thus  th*  ml**ll«  gap 
vanished. 


THX  DANcxas  or  cuKaaiMQ 

One  of  the  moat  Important  tnetot*  In 
determining  our  national  military  stmigth 
18  the  estimate  of  the  enemy's  mlUtary  oapa- 
billty  Not  long  ago.  Secretary  McMamara 
told  the  Senate  Armed  Senrlc**  Ccwwnm** 
that  the  latest  InteUtgeno*  data  oa  the 
capabiUtlee  of  the  Soviet  Unloa  and  lU 
saieuites"  was  one  of  three  crltarta  by  which 
he  had  Judged  service  propoeals  for  th*  iM3 
defense  budget.  Congressional  eommlttc** 
n'.so  ex.imlne  the  state  of  our  ItStlOD'S  de- 
fenses in  the  light  of  thU  ectlmat*  la  pre- 
paring to  make  their  recooimeaMlatlan*  to 
Congress,  which  must  autborla*  and  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense The  contradictory  and  confusing 
estim.ites  of  Soviet  ICBM  strength  w*  have 
received  In  the  past  3  year*  ralae  aerlous 
questions  about  the  accuracy  and  effective- 
ness of  our  Intelligence  apparatua.  To 
realize  the  Infinite  poMlbllltle*  for  mlaealcu- 
lallona,  one  need  only  consider  the  labyrin- 
thine route  by  which  the  first  asttmatc*  are 
reached  through  a  welter  of  Oovemment 
agencies  and  subagendea — ACBI.  A>C, 
.\PCIN.  BNE.  CIA,  CS,  DCl.  DC,  FBI.  OMAIC. 
IRA.  J  a.  JAKIC,  N8A.  NSC.  OCT.  ONI,  OO, 
ORR,  06I.  OSO.  SIC.  USIB,  and  WATCH  are 
the  Initials  of  some  of  the  organisations  that 
p  irti  Ipate. 

aiven  the  tentativenees  at  best  of  our  In- 
telligence esttmatea.  the  wisdom  of  baaing 
them  on  Soviet  intent  rather  than  capa- 
bility (particularly  at  a  tlm*  when  the 
Soviet  Union  has  shifted  from  a  policy  of 
persuasion  to  one  of  Intimidation)  ts  open 
to  question.  Military  history  tsstlfls*  to 
the  danger  of  basing  one's  own  preparedness 
on  an  enemy's  probable  Intention*,  which 
can  readily  be  altered  or  faked.  B*for*  tb* 
new  system  was  adopted,  Sacrstary  McXIroy 
had  described  It  aa  "very  dangeroua."  adding. 
"I  think  we  should  assume  tbat  they  (mean- 
ing the  opponent]  will  have  the**  numbers 
[of  mlscUesI  in  being  when  the  national 
Intelligence  e:  tlmate  says  that  they  could 
have  it."  Further,  there  la  th*  tc*tlmony 
of  Khrushchev  himself  discuaatng  the  Soviet 
lead  tn  missile  launching  In  1967.  Th*  capi- 
talist countries,  be  said,  "may,  aoonar  or 
later,  draw  even  with  us.  But  it  would  tie 
naive  to  think  we  are  meanwhile  going  to 
sit  with  our  arms  folded."  Still,  according 
to  our  new  estimates  of  the  Soviets'  ICBM 
strength,  that  is  what  we  assume  they  have 
beou  doing. 

An  example  of  the  discrepancies  that  can 
exist  between  what  the  Soviets  ar*  doing  an^l 
what  we  think  they  are  doing  may  b*  seen  In 
the  field  of  »>omber  production.  In  1988,  as 
the  second  chart  shows,  our  national  intelli- 
gence revised  Its  prevlo\u  esttnuttes  of  Soviet 
heavy-l}omt>er  production  sharply  downward. 
At  the  time,  one  of  the  chief  rsa*ons  given 
for   the  reducUon  was   1m  isaalng  *vldence 
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that  th*  Soviets  w*r*  aocelaraUng  thslr  long- 
range  mtssU*  program.  Khruahcher,  It  waa 
said,  bad  laapfroggad  bomber  production  to 
conccntrat*  on  the  production  of  mlasll**. 
Estimate*  of  potential  Soviet  heavy -bomber 
strength  by  mld-19ei,  a*  the  chart  ahowa, 
were  lowered  75  percent  between  August 
1058  and  December  1058,  and  81  percent  by 
February  of  l»eO. 

The  1061  Soviet  military  airahow,  how- 
ever, raised  oonalderable  doubt  wh*ther  w* 
really  knew  what  they  were  doing  in  this 
field,  although  we  had  t>*«n  told  In  IB58. 
1050,  and  1060  that  there  would  tM  no  future 
manned -bom  tier  t^irvat.  It  waa  difficult  to 
ijelleve  that  the  Soviets  bad  not  oontlntisd 
their  bomtier  d*velepment  and  production 
In  very  sutistantlal  fashion,  given  th*  de- 
velopment of  such  plane*  as  the  new  super- 
sonic bomt>er  larger  than  any  aircraft  w* 
now  make  except  the  subeonlc  B-6a.  The 
new  Russian  liomtMr  waa  flown  at  th*  air 
ahow  In  formatloo  numbers.  Indicating  aarly 
oparatlonal  capability.  Last  summer  w* 
w*r*  told  t»y  d*f*na*  aathorltl**  that  s*T*ral 
oth*r  plan**  ware  prsesntad  In  that  airahow 
that  w«  had  previously  known  nc  thing 
about. 

WMrOKB    WS    CXLJMUTS 

It  should  not  t>*  necessary  to  point  out  th* 
dangsra  of  undfiestlmatlng  th*  Soviet 
Unions  ICBM  strsogth.  Forttmatsly.  th*r* 
Is  no  rsason  to  b*U*v*  that  Pr**ld*nt  Kan- 
n*dy  has  und*r*atimat*d  It.  In  aooordaao* 
with  hi*  campaign  *tat«ai*ata,  b*  ha*  or- 
dered a  M>-p*ro*nt  lner*aa*  In  tb*  Polaris 
submarln*  foro*  to  b*  achl*v*d  by  the  *nd 
of  1964.  a  BO-percent  Increase  In  the  portion 
of  the  strategic  timber  force  on  15-mlQut* 
ground  alert,  and  a  100-pcro*nt  inerear*  In 
our  capacity  to  pradue*  th*  MUmtcman 
aoUd-fual  mlsaii*.  If  th*  miHile  gap  has 
ek)**d.  how*v*r,  It  has  not  been  a*  a  r**ult 
of  th***  nsosssary  measvir**  but  as  a  r**ult 
of  our  downgrading  Sorlet  strength. 

Clearly  If  the  previous  estlmat**  w*r* 
right,  the  revised  estimate*  ar*  terribly 
wrong.  Which  estimate*  are  correct?  Theee 
are  th*  qu— tlona  that  must  b*  aakad  by 
S*na«ors  and  Bapr  ssantatlvas  who  must  ap- 
propriate defense  funds  and  for  politicians 
and  r— ponslbl*  Journalists.  How  was  It  po*- 
slble  to  be  96ii-percent  off  in  either  direc- 
tion? Is  prolMbli)  Intent  a  satisfactory 
iMtais  for  Judging  Soviet  strength?  Is  our 
machinery  for  formulating  national  Intelll- 
genes  estlmafs  adeqxiat*?  All  tb***  quee- 
tlon*  must  IM  aakad — and.  It  I*  to  b*  hop*d. 
ad0quat*ly  answered — l>efor*  w«  tak*  to 
dancing  In  the  atrseta  to  celebrate  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  missile  gap. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KENNETH  NAKAMURA 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  admin- 
istrative assistant.  Kenneth  Nakamura, 
who  after  2Mt  Tears  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice on  my  staff  is  returning  to  Hawaii 
to  engage  in  private  law  practice  and 
to  take  the  post  of  house  minority  at- 
torney In  the  Stai«  legislature. 

An  attorney.  Ken  Nakamura  was  one 
of  the  members  of  my  original  staff  who 
came  to  Washington  with  me  after  the 
1959  statehood  elections  In  Hawaii.  He 
was  instrumental  in  setting  up  what  I 
consider  a  most  efficient  and  effective 
office  operation. 

Ken  Nakamura  was  bom  in  Lihue  on 
the  Island  of  Kauai,  Hawaii's  lovely 
garden  island  to  t;he  northwest  of  Oahu. 
WhUe  he  was  stUi  a  teenager,  his  fam- 
ily moved  to  Honohilu  where  he  studied 
as  a  Junior  and  senior  at  McKlnley 
High  SchooL  I  am  proud  to  say  Ben 
and  I  are  both  alumni  of  McKlnley  wigh. 
cvm ii4 


although  I  must  eonfeas  I  graduated 
•oma  several  years  befwe  he  did. 

He  then  attended  the  Univeraifcy  of 
Hawaii,  receiving  a  bachelor  of  aclenoe 
degree.  At  this  point,  his  echortlng 
was  Interrupted  by  service  in  the  n.S. 
Army  from  1951  to  1953.  where  he 
earned  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Command  Operations  Group,  serving  as 
captain  in  the  VS.  Army  Reserve,  which 
commission  he  still  holds. 

On  leaving  the  Army.  Ken  Nakamura 
reeomed  his  formal  education  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School, 
graduating  in  June  1956  with  the  cov- 
eted LX.3.  degree.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  law  in  Ha- 
waii and  in  1960,  to  practice  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

On  his  return  to  Hawaii  in  1956,  be  be- 
came credit  manager  of  Pacific  Lumber 
Co.  In  Honolulu.  Following  this,  he 
briefly  practiced  law  until  he  was  se- 
lected as  deputy  prosecuting  attorney  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu.  He 
served  ably  in  this  post  from  May  1958 
to  August  1959,  when  he  Journeyed  to 
Waahlngton  to  became  my  legislative 
assistant. 

In  a  aense,  my  staff  and  I  were  pio- 
neers plowing  new  ground,  for  this  was 
the  first  time  in  history  Hawaii  had  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate.  That  we  were 
able  to  accomplish  so  much  so  soon  was 
due  In  large  part  to  the  ability,  diligence, 
and  resourcefulness  of  Ken  Nakamura. 
The  aoUd  groundwork  he  helped  to  pro- 
vide will  make  the  task  of  his  successor 
much  easier. 

Ken  Nakamura  Is  now  returning  to 
Hawaii  where.  In  addition  to  the  practice 
of  law  and  his  legislative  work,  he  plans 
to  run  for  a  seat  in  the  State  legli^ture. 
I  am  confident  he  will  serve  Hawaii  with 
the  utmost  distinction  and  Integrity.  To 
whatever  Euen  imdertakes,  I  know  he  will 
apply  abundant  intelligence  and  perse- 
verance and  will  reap  in  return  good 
win  and  good  fortune. 

I,  would  be  remiss  to  let  this  occasion 
go  by  without  expressing  my  gratitude 
and  appreciation  for  his  fine  efforts  in 
my  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the  people 
oi  Hawaii.  His  wife  Jane  and  his  family 
may  be  Justly  proud  of  his  achievements. 

Ken  will  be  sorely  missed  by  me  and 
by  all  the  members  of  my  staff  as  well. 
We  an  Join  in  hoping  the  blessings  of 
health,  happiness,  and  success  will  be  his 
without  limit.    Godspeed  and  aloha. 


TRIBUTE  TO  B4R8.  MAMIE  NORRIS 
TILLMAN 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  on  February  1. 1962.  of 
a  noble  woman.  Mrs.  Mamie  Norris  Till- 
man, of  Edgefield,  at  the  age  of  86  years. 
The  State.  Columbia.  S.C..  of  Fetouary 
2  carried  an  obituary  entitled  "Mis. 
James  H.  Tillman,  of  Edgefield,  dies  at 
86."  that  was  worthy  of  a  great  states- 
man or  a  person  of  national  renown,  cov- 
ering her  full  life  of  service  to  her  day 
and  generation.  The  Edgefield  Adver- 
tiser. Edgefield.  S.C.  of  February  7  car- 
ried a  similar  obituary  and  also  an  edi- 
tooial  entitled,  ''Mrs.  TUlman."  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsent  that  the  obituary 


which  a]»>eared  In  the  State  and  the 
Edgefield  Advertiser  and  the  editorial 
of  the  Edgefield  Advertiser  be  printed 
in  the  "EtMOoaa  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remaiics. 

Mrs.  Tillman  waa  a  woman  of  lofty 
ideals  and  represented  the  best  in 
Christian  womanhood.  Tlxe  beauty  of 
her  face  was  matched  by  the  beauty  of 
her  character.  The  broad  scope  of  her 
mind  envisioned  the  beat  for  her  county 
and  State,  uid  even  reached  out  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  world.  Her  heart 
beat  warmly  for  the  woee  of  the  world 
and  she  did  not  cease  from  her  labors  to 
make  it  better  until  m  health  laid  its 
hand  upon  her.  Hera  was  an  ennobling 
Influence  that  reached  into  evory  nook 
and  comer  of  Edgefield.  Through  her 
church  and  temperance  organisations 
she  influenced  the  lives  of  many. 

She  typified  the  spirit  of  Edgefield  that 
has  given  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
and  to  the  Nation  some  of  their  greatest 
statesmen  and  religioui  leaders.  The 
Halls  of  both  branches  of  Ooogreas  have 
rung  with  the  voiees  of  her  kinsmen. 
Senator  Bmjamin  Ryan  TUlman  and 
Congressman  George  D.  TUhnan.  Ptxxn 
Runnymede  to  World  War  n  and  Kocea 
members  of  her  family  have  aenred  ttkelr 
generation  in  war  for  the  preeenration  of 
human  freed<«is.  Tliey  have  sat  in  the 
gubernatorial  chair.  Tliey  have  pro- 
claimed the  truths  of  Holy  Writ  from 
pulpits  of  rural  churches. 

The  great  of  the  Nstlon  who  knocked 
at  her  door  found  a  gracious  welcome. 
The  himiblest  person  who  came  was  re- 
ceived with  a  warmth  that  dl^^ed  any 
doubt  as  to  her  interest  and  friendship. 
She  was  an  Inspiratloii  eQ>eclaIly  to 
young  people  who  came  to  her  for  advice, 
and  many  today  have  attained  high  po- 
sitions of  trust  because  of  her  helpful 
guidance. 

As  president  for  over  20  years  of  the 
Edgefield  County  Historical  Society  flbe 
led  in  tlie  erection  of  a  number  of  monu- 
ments to  commemorate  the  great  heroes 
of  Edgefield.  But  ^le  herself  will  ever 
be  commemorated  in  the  hearts  of  hun- 
dreds who  knew  and  loved  her. 

Mrs.  Mamie  Norris  Tillman  was  a  won- 
derful woman  and  dedicated  to  the  best 
Interest  of  her  commmiity.  IKate  and  Na- 
tion. She  was  kind,  gentle  and  helpful 
to  her  family  and  friends.  She  was  a 
gracious  example  of  Christian  woman- 
hood at  its  finest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Edgefield  Adv«rtlaar,  Feb.  7,  1983] 
Mas.  TzixiCAH 

Mrs.  Tillman's  life  was  such  an  active  one 
that  accounts  of  her  life  and  deeds  have 
been  written  often,  but  it  Is  hoped  that  his- 
torians will  in  time  be  led  to  record  more 
fully  the  golden  period  In  which  BCrs.  TUlman 
lived  and  present  it  and  Its  great  personali- 
ties In  the  U^t  of  the  goodness,  the  right- 
eous zeal,  the  sincerity,  lore,  and  unselfish- 
ness that,  through  them,  lifted  th*  South 
to  a  pinnacle  of  culture  baaed  on  high  Ideals. 

Her  age  was  the  g(flden  age  of  the  South, 
th*  South  that  had  overcome  tiie  era  of 
alavery  and  was  reaching  upward  for  the 
perfect  life. 

On  th*  basis  ot  a  provident  aristocracy  of 
th*  land  and  a  peopl*  ot  m*tchle*w  g*n- 
•roalty  that  Bpllled  ovar  Into  every  flald  of 
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endeavor,  and  a  spirituality  that  reached  Ita 
noblest  form  In  the  obedience  and  grace  of 
rellgloua  fundamentall«m,  waa  a  conHuence 
that  drew  the  line  agalnat  every  form  of  evil, 
without  compromUe.  and.  gaining  momen- 
tum. It  reached  lU  highest  point  in  the  na- 
tional crusade  against  strong  drink,  that  re- 
sulted In  the  noble  sxperlment. 

So  perfectly  clear  In  tbU  great  era  of 
the  South  was  the  fact  that  a  way  of  life 
U  reflecUd  and  becomes  ascendant  In  great 
personalities. 

Bdgefteld.  where  Mrs  Tillman  was  bom 
and  spent  her  entire  life,  except  the  years 
of  her  higher  education,  was  bursting  with 
the  seal  of  Inspired  people  such  as  Dr  John 
Lake,  who  became  world  famous  (or  his 
prodigious  work  In  China. 

The  names  of  rellflotu  leaders  of  that 
period  are  still  mentioned  with  veneration 
and  almost  awe,  for  their  remarkable  glfu 
of  personality  and  the  slgnlAcant  unity  and 
harmony  with  which  they  challenged  their 
times. 

Mrs.  Tillman's  eontemporar.ss  were  also 
giants  In  the  area  of  public  representation 
In  every  government — National.  State,  and 
local:  and  as  Oovernor  Krans  used  to  say, 
Idgefleld  Innuenced  even  the  staid  and  far- 
off  Mew  Bnglanders. 

With  every  personal  charm,  Mrs  Tlllman'i 
life  was  a  flowering  of  spiritual  lovs  and 
enllfbtment,  and  those  In  public  Ufs.  or 
private,  who  wanted  to  know  the  consdence- 
ful  right  direction  In  public  or  private  mat- 
ters knew  that  she  was  ever  a  teacher  of 
truth  and  right. 

Mrs.  Tillman's  Ufs  centered  around  her 
church,  the  Edgefield  BaptUt.  She  was  pres- 
ent at  every  church  gathering,  perhaps  lead- 
ing a  program  of  constructive  community 
effort,  or  she  might  be  playing  the  piano 
or  organ,  for  she  was  a  gifted  musician 

She  spent  much  of  her  life  working  with 
the  people  In  the  rural  churches 

Her  presence  was  Inspiring,  and  often  the 
reason  for  success  of  a  good  cause  In  later 
life  she  devoted  most  of  her  time  honoring, 
through  the  Edgefield  Historical  Society, 
those  who  had  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  civilization  that  had  taken  Its 
stand  what  It  believed  In  and  had  acquitted 
Itself  with  honor. 

Thus  was  Mrs.  Tillman  a  leader  In  an  age 
of  American  ascendancy. 

"The  great  of  the  earth,  having  lived  and 
died,  now  live  again  and  forever  through 
their  undying  thoughts.  Thus  living 
though  their  footfalls  are  heard  no  more. 
their  voices  are  louder  than  the  thunder 
and  unceasing  as  the  flow  of  tides  or  lUr 
The  prophets  seem  almost  useless  In  their 
time.  But  when  you  look  at  the  life  they 
have  lived  since  you  shall  find  they  have 
been  the  pilots.  What  archer  could  hit  them 
now?  They  ask  no  leave  of  elector  or  em- 
peror, but  are  the  monarchs  of  thought  and 
the  noblest  defenders  of  the  faith  ui  the 
end  of  time." 


IProm   the    Columbia    (SC  )    State,    Feb     „> 
19«-2| 

Mas.  Jamks  H.  TnjLMAN  or  EocEriELO    Dies 
AT   8fl 

EscxnEi.0  — Mrs  Mamie  Norris  Tillman  86 
died  Thursday  afternoon  at  Self  Memorial 
Hospital  at  Greenwood  after  a  long  Ulnesii 

Mrs  Tillman  was  born  August  2.  1875.  in 
the  same  home  she  has  occupied  her  entire 
life.  She  was  the  only  child  of  Alfred  J 
Norrla,  lawyer  and  banker  of  Edgefield,  and 
Mrs   Mary  J   Norris 

Their  handsome  home  of  colonial  design 
was  the  center  of  social  activity  during  their 
lifetime  and  Mrs.  Tillman  continued  to 
maintain  It  In  a  spirit  of  gracious  southern 
hospitality 

It  Is  now  headquarters  of  the  Edgefield 
County  Historical  Society  of  which  Mrs  Till- 
man was  president  21  years.  It  was  a  tribute 
to  her  life  of  service  that  the  Kendall  Co  . 


owners  of  the  property  for  some  years,  deeded 
It  to  the  society  In  1959  The  most  recent 
meeting  was  held  at  the  home  on  her  86th 
birthday  when  Mrs  Tillman  gave  a  report  of 
the  society's  activities  for  the  year  and  ex- 
tended cordial  greetings  to  all 

During  her  younger  years  she  studied 
under  local  tutors  She  attended  Holllns 
College  in  Virginia  and  College  for  Women 
In  South  Carolina  from  which  she  was  gradu- 
ated with  honors 

Por  more  than  90  years  Mrs  Tillman  § 
influence  was  felt  In  the  religious  snd  cul- 
tural life  of  Edgefield  She  united  with  the 
Plrst  BaptUt  Church  at  the  age  of  13  Ttit 
years  shs  was  dirsctor  of  the  Sunbeams,  a 
children's  organization,  in  her  church  snd 
in  the  Edgefield  BaptUt  Association  She 
was  president  of  the  local  Woman's  Mission- 
ary Society  and  superintendent  of  the  Edge- 
field Aseoclatlonsl  WMU  for  many  ysars 

Shs  was  actus  In  temperance  work,  being 
president  of  the  Edgefield  WCTU  and  vice 
president  of  the  State  organization  for  some 
years 

For  a  ntmiber  of  years  she  was  teacher  of 
the  TEL  Sunday  •<  h(X)l  cUm  and  continued 
her  Interest  In  Sunday  "chLK^l.  tr  lining 
union,  and  missionary  »oclety  until  lU  health 
prevented 

Her  mtulcal  gifts  found  expresslim  In  serv- 
ing as  church  organist  for  17  years,  as  teacher 
of  piano,  and  directing  an  orchestra  of  young 
men 

She  was  an  Inspiration  to  the  young  people 
of  Edgefield  and  through  her  help  aome 
gained  a  new  concept  of  life  and  were  en- 
abled to  obtain  a  higher  education 

She  was  twice  regent  of  Old  96  District 
chapter,  DAR.  and  was  at  one  time  vice 
regent  of  the  State  iMX-lety  She  was  on  the 
State  executive  b«>ards  In  i>ther  years  of  the 
DAR.  UDO.  and  more  recently  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  the  XVIIth  Century  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  KnlghU  of 
Runnymead.  the  University  Carollnlana  So- 
ciety, and  the  South  Carolina  Historical 
Society 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs  Tillman  the 
DAR  and  the  Historical  Society  sponsiired 
erection  of  markers  to  Edgefield  Ccjunty  s 
10  Governors  and  6  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nors: the  dead  of  World  War  I;  the  Martins 
of  Martintown.  the  birthplace  of  Confeder- 
ate Gen  Jamea  Lontjstreet.  to  John 
Thurmond  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  Oils 
l^Roy  and  Samuel  Hammond  of  the 
Revolution  Last  year  she  participated  in 
commemorating  Pvt  Sidney  Weeks,  firit 
Confederate  casualty  from  this  section 

With  continued  love  for  her  church  she 
carried  out  prf>«frams  honoring  Dr  William 
B.  Johnson,  first  president  of  the  S«ivUhern 
Baptist  Convention,  and  Dr  John  Ijike 
missionary  u>  China  On  th<ise  occasions 
ptirtralta  of  the  two  and  other  leaders  were 
placed  In  the  p>rayer  chapel  of  the  church 
and  markers  were  placed  In  the  nearby 
cemetery 

Other  patriots  whr)se  graves  were  marlced 
by  the  society  in  the  same  cemetery  were 
F  H  W\rd!aw  au»h.ir  of  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession  "  and  members  of  the  family  of 
Pierce  Mrt»r)n  Butler  former  Governor  iinrl 
colonel  of  the  Palmetto  Regiment  m  the 
Mexican  War 

Mrs  Tillman  w.vs  active  formerly  In  the 
Civic  League  and  helped  establish  the  D  A 
Tompkins  Memorial  Library  When  the  sale 
of  the  old  Martin  W  Gary  place,  Oakley 
Park  was  pending,  she  enlisted  the  interest 
of  former  Guv  John  Gary  Evans  in  having 
It  preserved  as  a  memorial  to  General  Gary 
and  others  who  redeemed  South  Carolina 
from  carpetbag  rule  In  1876 

Hers  was  a  life  rich  and  full  In  service  to 
her  day  and  generation,  and  she  was  known 
and  beloved  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  her 
local  community 

She  was  the  widow  cjf  James  H  Tlllm.in 
a   Lieutenant   Governor   of    the   State 


Surviving  are  one  daughter.  Mrs.  Taylor 
Stanley,  of  Cincinnati,  two  grandchildren 
Mrs  John  S  Nicholson,  of  Columbia,  and 
Ethan  Bates  Stanley  11,  of  Darlington,  anfl 
two  grandchildren.  Mary  NorrU  Nicholson 
and  Helen  Nlchol»<jn.  of  Columbia 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  from  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Edgefield,  with  her 
past^T  Dr  J  Graydon  Dukes.  In  charge,  at 
3  pm  Saturday  Interment  will  follow  in 
nearby  Willowbro«'k  Cemetery 

Active  pallbearers  will  be  Walton  Mlms, 
Senator  J  Strom  Thurmond.  Manley  Tlm- 
mons  John  Frlthim  John  Bocksr,  and  Ray- 
mond Folk 


GOV  EDMUND  O  PAT"  BROWN 
PrtESENTS  A  BALANCED  BUDGET 
TO  THE  CALIFORNIA  LEGISLA- 
TURE 

Mr  ENOLE  Mr  President.  Gov.  Ed- 
mund G  Pat  Brown,  of  California, 
faces  the  plecu:>rkt«  this  November  with 
i.  record  of  solid  achievement. 

To  meet  the  people's  needs  the  Brown 
administration  has  developed  construc- 
tive proKram-s  In  many  fields — education, 
water  resources,  social  welfare,  civil 
riKhis,  air  pollution  control,  narcotics 
control,  electoral  revision,  and  many 
other  areas 

That  so  much  has  been  done  in  his 
f^i  St  term  Is  the  more  remarkable  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  Governor  Brown  has 
presfntod  to  the  legislature  four  consec- 
utive balanced  budgets,  the  last  three  re- 
quiring no  new  taxes. 

In  hi.s  budget  message  to  the  Senate 
and  a.ssrmbly  on  February  5.  1962,  the 
Ojvernor  sot  forth  in  eloquent  terms  the 
State's  fiscal  requirements  for  1962-U3 
Because  it  shows  what  a  great  State  is 
doirrn  and  is  prepared  to  do  to  meet  Its 
complex  problems — because  it  demon- 
strates that  State  government  in  Cali- 
fornia is  a  vital,  dynamic  institution — 
I  commend  the  message  to  my  colleagues 
and  others 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Its  text 
b(>  printed  In  the  Rccord  at  thij  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoao, 
as  follows: 
Bvoc.TT  Memsace  bt  Gov    Edmumo  O.  BaowN 

(Hie     196'2  63     budget     transmitted     to     the 

California    Legislature,    Monday,    February 

5.    iyii2) 
To  fhr  Srnate  and  i4.t»»'mbiy  of  the  Lfffinla- 
turr  of  California 

I  present  to  you  a  S2. 885.523. 247  budget 
for  the  lUfl'i  «3  fiscal  vear 

It  is  the  fourth  consecutive  soundly  bal- 
anced budget  transmitted  to  you  by  this  ad- 
ministration 

It  is  the  third  consecvitlve  budget  requlr- 
Init  no  new  taxes 

It  recognizes  In  size  and  scope  that  this  is 
the  vear  when  Callft^rnla  takes  Its  destined 
place  as  the  first  State  In  the  Union,  as  the 
leader  in  pf>pulatlon  In  government.  In  edu- 
c.itiiin  and  In  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
equal   fjpportunity 

It  contemplates  no  major  new  expenditure 
programs 

It  includes  increases  In  existing  programs 
only  where  ihey  are  required  by  growth  and 
quality  the  two  traditional  hallmarks  of 
life  and  government  In  California. 

It  is  once  more  based  on  an  allocations 
system  which  guarantees  that  the  State 
government  will  live  within  Its  resources 
without  impairment  of  that  level  of  services 
which  has  made  California  the  most  attrac- 
tive State   in    the   t'nlon — to   Its  cltlxens,   to 
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new  population,  and  to  new  industry  and 
oomcneroe. 

It  adtaerea  to  strict  standards  of  austevtty 

and  economy. 

Expenditure  iDcreeaes  were  limited  to  ttaoee 
areas  In  which  direct  serrlcee  to  people  were 
Involved.  New  aCmlnlstratlve  workload  and 
overhead  oocts  were  pared  from  departmental 
budgeu.  even  wht  n  formulas  and  ratios  )tia- 
tlfled  the  reqtiests  Involved.  The  only  major 
exceptions  were  In  our  revenue-collaetliif 
agencies  where  itdded  staff  coete  demon* 
strsbly  would  prodtaoe  even  more  Mld«d 
revenue. 

I  renew  my  annual  Invitation  to  the  legls- 
Isture  to  produce  iven  more  economies  to  re- 
duce this  budget  wherever  possible  wttbottt 
stunting  the  State's  growth  or  radtidnf  the 
quality  of  iU  eeesntlal  eervioes. 

I  also  renew  aiy  pledge  to  eeonomias  is 
the  admlntetratlcn  of  this  budget. 

I  believe  the  re<»rd  of  the  past  i  years  n- 
veals  that  both  tb»  lavlUtlon  and  the  pledfs 
arc  sincere. 

As  evidence,  I  offer  the  fact  that  this  sd- 
mlnletratton  has  svcraged  937  million  a  year 
for  the  last  t  yesjv  In  savings  from  legiela- 
Uve  approprlattoiis.  In  the  10  years  prior 
to  my  election,  two  preceding  administra- 
tions averafed  lift  million  and  #14  million 
respectively 

This  last  year  «  c  have  aleo  held  thousands 
of  authoriaed  positions  vacant  for  long  peri- 
ods of  time  la  order  to  achieve  greater  pro- 
ductivity and  Bkm  the  cspanslon  of  th«  work 
force. 

Together,  io  tbeee  S  years,  you  and  I  have 
restored  Csllfomla's  fiscal  reeponsibillty,  re- 
turned Its  bonds  to  an  envied  status  in  the 
national  financial  marketplace  and  turned 
a  $ea  million  deflslt  Into  a  $30  million 
surplm. 

At  the  same  tine,  we  have  kept  faith  with 
the  future  of  this  great  State. 

This  tnidget  Is  founded  not  alone  on  prin- 
ciple of  Investment — Investment  In  the  edu- 
that  we  must  meet  both  the  needs  of  the 
present  and  the  cballengee  of  the  future. 

The  major  cos-  Increases  in  this  maaelve 
budget  teetlfy  to  our  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  lnvestme:^t — Investment  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youiJi.  investment  In  the  devel- 
opment of  water  und  the  other  great  natural 
resources,  and  In^  estment  in  people  and  pro- 
grams ieslyned  to  make  California  a  better 
place  to  live  and  work. 

Cooslder  education,  the  area  in  which  the 
largest  growth  Is  taking  place  and  in  which 
the  most  slgnlfii^ant  new  investments  are 
being  made. 

Local  school  dutrlcta  wUl  have  213.000 
more  students  n^at  year,  bringing  the  total 
to  S.776.000  stud<>nts  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  gradei  through  Junior  college. 
The  dlstJicta  will  receive  g&S  million  more 
In  operating  and  debt  service  costs.  The 
total  proposed  expenditure  Is  $863  million. 

The  rapidly  expanding  State  college  sys- 
tem will  have  8.5<X}  more  Etudents  In  1962-63, 
bringing  the  toUl  enrollment  to  86.440.  The 
trustees,  the  13  present  campuses  and 
the  3  new  onci,  will  receive  1 10  million 
more  In  State  funds  for  operation  and  con- 
struction purpor'?s.  The  total  proposed  ex- 
penditure Is  tUS  million. 

The  great  Unlv<(Tslty  of  California,  destined 
to  double  In  size  In  this  decade,  will  admit 
5.128  more  students  In  1963-63,  increasing 
total  enrollment  to  67.203.  The  propMseed 
State-supported  budget  for  the  university 
calls  for  an  Increase  of  |I6  million.  The 
total  propoeed  State  contribution  U  glfl7 
million. 

Next  In  Importance  among  the  few  major 
increases  are  thore  resulting  from  1961  leg- 
islation to  Improve  health  care  for  the  aged 
and  meet  other  deficiencies  In  the  State's 
programs  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the 
disabled.  The  forecast  last  year  was  for  a 
•70  million  Increase  !n  these  Items  In  1903- 
63.  the  first  full  year  of  operation.  The 
estimste  now  u  for  SM  mUIlon. 


Another  major  cost  factor  Is  the  first  gen- 
eral pay  Increase  for  State  employees  In  a 
years,  a  6-percent  raise  to  be  retroactive  to 
January  1  of  this  year  on  the  urgent  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  pereonnel  board,  the 
oAelal  factfinding  agency  on  proper  State 
salary  levels.  That  will  cost  $39.8  mlUion  In 
1963-98. 

State  employees  themselves  have  helped 
to  flnanee  this  raise  with  increased  produc- 
tivity. Their  efforts  In  work  improvement 
plans  and  their  money-saving  suggestions 
submitted  through  the  merit  award  system 
have  also  helped  give  Impetus  to  the  formu- 
lation of  new  standards  of  eflieleney  and 
economy  in  many  departments. 

Zf  you  examine  the  budget  in  another 
way.  a  different  kind  of  ineresse  factor  stands 
out.  Of  the  entire  budget,  91.514J00.000, 
or  some  66  percent.  Is  in  local  asslstanoe.  an 
Increase  of  9i4AJ  million  in  school,  welfare, 
health,  and  flood  control  programs  admin- 
istered at  the  local  level  where  the  burden 
would  otherwise  fall  on  the  property  tax- 
payer. 

California  continues  to  have  the  largest 
local  assistance  program  of  any  State. 

Fortunately,  this  budget  was  prepared  at 
a  time  of  growing  procperlty  Ixx  California 
and  the  Nation. 

The  revenue  estimates  on  which  it  Is  pred- 
icated reflect  the  same  steadfast  confidence 
and  faith  in  California's  future  that  I  ex- 
preseed  In  less  aiuplclous  circumstances  Jtut 
1  year  Bgo. 

Our  determination  then  to  press  forward 
with  antireceesion  measures  in  partnership 
with  the  Federal  Oovernment  has  t>een  more 
than  Justified  by  events. 

In  almost  every  category  of  economic  ac- 
tivity, California  is  at  record  highs  and  is 
continuing  Its  steady  upward  climb. 

Having  doubled  personal  Income  In  Cali- 
fornia in  the  last  decade,  we  should  see  an- 
other Increase  of  8J)  percent  in  1903.  The 
Nation's  Income  will  go  up  only  6.8  percent. 

The  employment  situation,  already  better, 
will  continue  to  Improve.  As  the  State's 
population  increases  another  900.000,  re- 
qtilrlng  345.000  new  Jobs  for  iJroper  support, 
we  actually  anticipate  the  creation  of  388,000 
new  Jobe.  That  would  permit  a  welcome  and 
substantial  reduction  In  unemployment. 

This  splendid  economic  climate  in  Cali- 
fornia Is  not  an  accident.  Government  and 
Industry  and  labor  have  worked  hard  to 
create  and  sustain  It. 

Recent  comprehensive  national  surveys 
show  that  California  is  the  leading  choice  of 
business  executives  for  new  and  expanded 
plant  capacity,  not  only  twcatue  of  our  large 
and  growing  market,  but  becatise  of  the  high 
level  of  publicly  financed  education  here,  a 
level  essential  to  the  advanced  technology 
of  most  nKXlem  Industry. 

This  Is  especially  true  of  the  Nation's  bur- 
geoning new  busineas  giant,  the  Interrelated 
electronlee  and  space  exploration  Industries. 
It  is  in  such  areas  that  California's  unique 
investment  In  higher  education  Is  paying 
dividends  not  only  in  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion, but  in  new  levels  of  personal  Income 
and  prosperity. 

This  budget.  Just  as  the  other  budgets  I 
have  transmitted  to  you,  has  other  contribu- 
tions to  make  to  a  thriving  economy. 

There  Is  an  accelerated  thrtist  in  the  Cali- 
fornia water  program  as  it  surges  toward 
peak  constr\ictlon  activity  at  Oovllle  and  at 
the  San  Luis  Reservoir,  and  the  Nation's 
finest  highway  program  Is  progressing  ahead 
of  schedule. 

We  are  also  continuing  our  assault  on  the 
Ills  of  our  society  with  some  marked  suc- 


Deapite  our  huge  growth  In  population,  a 
splendid  treatment  program  has  reduced  the 
number  of  mentally  111  In  otir  State  insti- 
tutions to  the  lowest  point  In  8  years. 

The  prisoner  conservation  camp  program 
has  a  record  number  of  adult  and  Juvenile 
offenders  doing  useful  and  self-rehabilitat- 


ing work  in  our  forest  and  wilderness  areas. 
Without  their  flreflghttng  efforts  In  the  last 
a  years,  untold  thousands  of  acres  more  of 
California  forests  would  have  gone  up  ta 
smoke. 

The  comprehensive  narcotles  program  be- 
gim  last  year  is  still  gathertng  momentum, 
but  has  already  swept  htmdrads  of  addicts  off 
the  streets  and  out  of  the  contagious  centers 
of  infection.  This  is  a  oostly  program,  but 
one  worth  every  dollar  we  have  to  pay  to 
rid  ourselves  of  this  sordid  traOe  ta  human 
misery  and  degradation. 

These  snd  other  comparaMs  expenditures. 
are  largely  In  the  pattam  plonearad  m 
previous  years  of  this  administration. 

In  one  arsa,  however,  X  am  supporting  a 
drastic  new  approach  to  a  task  at  which  the 
State  has  long  been  laboring  with  only 
partial  success. 

I  feel  that  otu-  recreation  programs  have 
not  kept  pace  with  our  needs. 

Despite  the  greatest  fiscal  and  planning 
effort  of  any  administration  in  the  Btats's 
hUtory.  we  stui  have  not  met  ths  challsnge 
fully.  Lands  which  should  bs  held  for  public 
iise  have  slipped  away  mto  private  hands 
because  of  Inadeqtiate  ftmds  for  acqnintlon. 
The  costs  of  other  available  and  desirable 
lands  Is  moving  swiftly  out  of  the  range  at 
the  limited  public  ptirse,  and  vlthm  10  years 
will  be  completely  beyond  om*  rasotn'oes. 

Moreover,  mtich  ptopeity  now  held  is  not 
adequately  developed  to  meet  Immarttate 
public  demand  for  reeraatlonal  facilities. 

Therefore,  with  this  btsdget.  I  plan  to  sub- 
mit a  9100  million  bond  Issvia  prtyosal  to 
finance  an  immediate  ft-yaar  program  of  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  beach,  paik.  and  othsr 
recreational  purpoaes. 

At  the  same  time.  I  am  earmarking  the 
general  fund  money  heretofore  tised  for 
acqtxlsltlon  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  our 
development  program  from  94  to  90  million  a 
year. 

I  wlU  ask  that  the  leglauture  place  the 
new  recreation  bond  issue  oo  the  general 
election  ballot. 

If  It  la  approved,  as  I  eonfldently  expect, 
then  I  would  ask  that  the  laglalature  work 
out,  at  the  1963  session,  a  method  and  pro- 
gram of  acquisition  which  would  take  into 
account  not  only  the  needs  of  the  State  as 
a  whole,  but  thoee  of  mdlvkhxal  commu- 
nities, counties,  and  regions. 

The  1963-68  budget  eontemplatee  other 
bond  financing  tnrt  with  only  one  other 
basic  variation  from  ths  traditional  pattern 
of  use  of  long-term  capital  outlay  bonds  m 
California.  That  one  Is  of  critical  Impor- 
tance, however. 

To  the  category  of  institutions  for  which 
proper  expenditures  from  State  construction 
bonds  can  be  made  legally,  now  mcl'udlng 
the  Univeralty  of  Califomla,  the  State  col- 
lege system,  mental  hospitals,  prisons,  gov- 
ernment buildings,  and  other  ptuely  State 
institutions.  I  propose  we  add  the  State's 
Junior  colleges. 

Becatise  the  master  plan  for  higher  educa- 
tion adopted  in  1900  calls  upon  the  Junior 
colleges  to  assume  a  major  new  role  in  meet- 
ing added  statewide  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  higher  education,  a  beginning  capi- 
tal outlay  appropriation  of  96  million  was 
authorized  by  the  legislature  last  year. 

It  was  agreed  by  all  concerned,  however. 
that  no  permanently  satisfactory  solution  to 
the  shared  responsibility  of  the  State  and 
Junior  college  districts  was  achieved  at  that 
time. 

The  Coordinating  Cotmcll  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation Is  now  hard  at  work  on  this  matter, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  1968  eeeelon 
of  the  legislature,  acting  after  it  has  had 
the  benefit  of  the  council's  study  and  ad- 
vice, win  be  able  to  wrtte  adequate  leglsla- 
-tlon  covering  the  very  complex  problem  of 
financing  new  Junior  college  facilities  coop- 
eratively. 

It  will  be  Important  that  there  be  funds 
available    Immediately    to    Implement    that 
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d«eteton  oezt  year,  asd  I  «m  tberaiore  uJOiic 
that  the  B«w  Stat*  ooaatruetlon  bond  losuc 
b«  ao  wrlttan  aa  to  p«rmlt  tbe  laglslatura  to 
uaa  oonatructlon  bond  funds  for  Junior  cel- 
iac* fadlltlaa. 

Aa  of  tba  baglTinlng  of  tba  naw  ttacal  year. 
only  $63  million  of  th*  State  conatructlon 
bonda  autborlaad  In  19A8  will  be  available  to 
meet  the  capital  outlay  needs  of  $141  mUUon 
dollars  projacted  In  tbla  budget. 

I  therefore  ask  this  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  place  a  new  bond  Issue  of  $270  mil- 
lion dollars  on  the  June  primary  ballot  to 
meet  the  remaining  needa  for  ld«a-63  and 
the  probable  needs  In  1963-04. 

Building  at  the  new  campuses  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  the  State  college 
system  will  be  at  Its  highest  level  (or  the 
next  few  years  aa  the  5-year  building  plan 
submitted  with  this  budget  dlscloees.  In 
addition,  aa  Indicated  above.  Junior  college 
aaalatance.  perhapa  aa  much  as  $30  mlUlon. 
may  be  required  In  the  liM^-64  budget 

Thus,  more  than  80  percent  of  the  total 
$370  million  bond  Issue  will  be  devoted  to 
meeting  the  draatlc  needa  of  our  Institutions 
of  hifhar  education  aa  they  abeorb  the  first 
full  Impact  of  the  postwar  population  boom 

The  Increased  use  of  bonds  in  these  two 
areaa  la  more  thAu  offset  by  decreased  use  in 
two  other  areas. 

Tha  declining  volume  of  new  bond  sales 
required  to  sustain  the  self -liquidating  Cali- 
fornia veterana'  farm  and  home  loan  pro- 
gram will  p«rmlt  draatlc  reduction  In  the 
renewed  bond  authority  sought  and  the 
amount  to  be  offered. 

Instead  of  the  $400  million  Issue  required 
a  years  B90,  I  am  rscomnMnding  that  the 
new  lasue  be  limited  to  $3fi0  million  for  the 
next  a  years  without  making  any  changes  or 
restrictions  in  the  loan  program.  Ample 
fxinds  on  hand  will  parmlt  the  issue  to  wait 
to  go  on  the  general  election  ballot  in 
November. 

The  bond  program  for  asalstance  in  local 
school  oonstructlon  haa  done  its  Job  well  in 
raduelnf  drastically  the  niunber  of  double 
saaalniis  In  the  Stata.  There  is  now  for  the 
first  time  In  years  no  backlog  of  requests 
waiting  on  a  priority  baals. 

Tha  slackanlng  of  demand  makee  it  poe- 
•Ital*  tat  Ok*  to  reeommend  that  we  reduce  the 
a-yaar  aebool  eonatruetton  bond  issue  from 
th*  $S00  million  laral  authorlaad  3  years  ago 
to  $300  mllUoa  for  tb*  nest  a  yeara. 

X  would  further  raeominend  that  this  Is- 
sua  be  placed  on  tba  primary  ballot  In  June 
with  tba  $270  million  Stat*  construction 
bondlasu*. 

Th*  n*t  sfreet  of  these  four  propoaala  will 
b*  to  r«duc*  ratbar  than   to   increase   the 
ibsr  at  ganaral  obligation  bond  salss  in 


The  fiscal  moral  is  clear.  Together  you  and 
I  have  kept  economic  faith  with  the  people 
of  California  and  with   their  future. 

I  submit  this  budget  to  you  with  the  ut- 
most respect,  and  with  confidence  that  your 
ultimate  judgment  will  not  stem  from  nar- 
row partisanship,  but  will  reflect  your  tradi- 
tionally broad  outlook  on  what  is  required  to 
keep  California  in  the  position  which  she  la 
Just  achieving,  that  of  first  among  equals 
In  this  threat  Union 

SUMMAST 

In  summary,  this  budget  tr  tale  $3,883  mil- 
lion, including  $141  million  of  bond  fin  mc- 
tng  of  essential  State  building  needs  It 
represents  an  increase  of  almost  $190  million, 
or  6  7  percent  over  current  year  requirements 
Total  revenues  will  reach  $2  853  million,  a 
corresponding  Increase  of  8  percent 

Of  particular  Importance  are  the  genenil 
fund  obligations  of  $1,917  million  contained 
In  this  total,  up  10  percent  over  current  re- 
quirements. General  fund  Income  for  this 
budget  Is  anticipated  at  $1883  million,  a 
comparable  Increase  of  10  percent  over  the 
present  year 

A  -lummary  of  the  condition  of  the  general 
fund  Is  presented  t>elow 

General  fund  condition. 
(la  ssUUeas  of  .lolUrsI 


OaUfomla  during  tba  nast  flaeal  yaar  while 
ablftinfl  tha  fociu  of  k>ng>tann  financing  to 
tba  araaa  of  graataat  n**d. 

California  baa  already  sold  more  than  $fiOO 
mlUlon  In  bonda  thla  yaar,  and,  because  of 
steadily  Increaalng  confidence  In  California's 
flaeal  soundnesa.  It  baa  sold  them  at  the  low- 
••t  rataa  of  Intaraat  since  the  State  svirpluaes 
of  tba  poatwar  years  disappeared  In  the  prior 
admlnlatratlon. 

Tet,  next  year,  w*  will  be  able  to  make  a 
$60  million  sale  of  water  bonds  if  necessary 
and  still  hold  tb*  total  to  little  more  than 
$400  million. 

To  any  among  you  with  lingering  doubts  as 
to  California's  fiscal  health,  I  would  cite  two 
remarkable  facts. 

California  has  the  lowest  net  bond  debt 
among  nine  comparable  Industrial  States  and 
ranks  37tb  in  th*  Nation. 

California  ranka  37tb  among  the  States 
In  tax  rat*  per  $100  of  personal  Income. 

In  the  last  10  yeara,  tba  tax  rate  per  $100 
of  personal  tncom*  In  all  States  has  gone 
up  an  avarag*  of  ao  pcarcent  and  in  such  in- 
dustrial State*  aa  New  Tork  and  Pennsyl- 
vania baa  gone  up  841  percent  and  SO  percent 
reap*ctlT«ly.  OaUfomla '■  rat*  la  up  Just  6 
percent. 
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In  conformity  with  section  34.  article  FV 
of  the  constitution.  I  submit  to  you  the 
budget  for  the  SUte  of  California  for  the 
fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1983.  and 
ending  June  30,  1983 
Respectfully  lubmltted 

Zduvsd  O   BaowN. 

Oorernor. 
PzaauABT  9.  1962 


PADRE  ISLAND  SEASHORE  PROPOS- 
AL GAINS  INCREASED  SUPPORT 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
In  recent  weeks,  the  proposal  to  create  a 
national  seashore  recreational  area  on 
Padre  Island  on  the  Texas  gulf  coast  has 
received  editorial  support  from  news- 
papers from  a  wide  area  Including  a 
newspaper  in  southeast  Texas,  another  In 
west  Texas,  and  another  in  New  York 
City.  These  three  are  all  well  written, 
including  one  from  the  New  York  Times, 
and  two  from  a  group  of  the  more 
progressive  members  of  the  Texas  press. 
This  growing  interest  and  support  is 
evidence  of  the  far-reaching  importance 
attached  to  our  urgent  national  need  for 
the  preservation  of  areas  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  and  future  generations  of 
Americans 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  to 
establish  an  88  5 -mile  park  on  Padre 
Island.  S.  4.  will  help  all  of  the  area 
around  Padre  Island  become  a  magnifi- 
cent resort  center  that  will  benefit 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  tourists. 
Texas  and  other  States  with  a  coast- 
line well  know  the  price  of  waiting  to 
preserve  coastal  recreation  areas. 


The  cost  of  available  land  reaches  up 
to  the  heavens;  the  new  fences  reach 
out  past  the  waterline  and  into  the 
waves. 

The  Importance  of  Immediate  action 
to  preserve  recreation  areas  for  the 
American  people  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. 

Action  is  urgently  needed  at  tlils 
session. 

From  a  standpoint  of  recreaUon  el- 
bow room,  the  time  Is  approaching  when 
a  little  strip  of  sand  and  speck  of  sun- 
shine will  take  on  a  striking  similarity 
to  gold  in  its  value. 

The  population  is  increaalng  at  explo- 
KMm  rate,  the  national  trend  Is  toward 
city  living  and  weekend  or  Tacatlon- 
t:mo  search  for  wide  open  spaces. 

The  sweeping  reaches  of  Padre  Island 
ofTer  the  finest  remaining  available 
source  m  the  United  States  for  preser- 
vation for  the  use  of  all  the  people. 

I  Ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  following 
editorials 

"Friend  of  Padre  Island."  from  the 
Beaumont  Journal.  January  30.  1962. 

NeediKl:   New  National  Parks."  from 
the  New  York  Times,  January  2.  1942. 

"Texans  Should  Support  Padre  Sea- 
shore Project,  "  from  the  Abilene  Re- 
porter-News, February  4,  19<2. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Beaumont  Journal,  Jan    $0,  1983) 
PaicND  or  Paosc  Islakd 

Proponents  of  a  national  seaabore  park  on 
Padre  Island  in  Texas  have  a  powerful  friend 
in  New  York  City 

An  editorial  in  a  recent  edition  at  the 
New   York  Times   has  thU  to  say  about  It 

"Congress  made  a  start  toward  aspand- 
ing  the  system  (naUonal  park  ■yatam]  laat 
year  when  it  added  the  Cap*  Cod  National 
Seashore,  but  this  is  only  a  start.  In  the 
19fl3  session  Congress  should  osorc  promptly 
to  complete  action  on  the  pending  Mils  to 
establish  national  seaaboraa  at  Port  Bayes 
in  California  and  Padre  laland  tn  Taas." 

People  in  New  York  City  aaay  b*  more 
conscious  of  ths  need  for  national  parks 
than  people  In  Texas  They  should  b*.  for 
dot  h  ami  tee  lack,  and  long  for.  tb*  *lbow 
room  and  wide  open  spacaa  most  Tnums 
take  for  granted  But  tbe  fact  la  tbat  public 
property  everywhere  ia  dlmlnlahlng  aa  the 
population  grows  snd  commaretal  lnt*r*ats 
corral  new  ground  The  Lon*  Star  State 
has  much  to  offer  the  national  park  sys- 
tem    Much  to  gain  from  it.  too. 


IPrnm    the   New   York   Times.  Jan    3.    1083 1 
NcxDco    Nrw  Nation  «i.  Puau 

The  national  park  system  of  the  United 
States  Is  an  example  for  the  world  of  how  a 
great  nation  can  set  aalde  outstanding  areas 
of  iu  land,  not  for  commercial  or  industrial 
exploitation  but  for  tbe  Inspiration,  esthetic 
enjoyment  and  physical  refreahment  of  Its 
people  It  Is  an  example  that  gives  the  lie 
to  the  accusation,  frequently  leveled  by  its 
critics  and  enemies,  that  this  Nation  Is  gov- 
erned by  gross  materialism  and  devotion  to 
the  dollar 

But  our  existing  national  parka,  beaieged 
by  the  recreational  hungers  of  an  exploding 
populaUon.  are  proving  inadequate  to  the 
purpoee.  In  this,  the  first  of  two  adltorlals 
on  the  parks,  we  call  attention  to  tb*  major 
park  proposals  which  should  b*  enaeted  In 
the  near  future;  tomorrow  we  wUl  discuss 
briefly  some  of  the  principal  problems  In- 
volved in  carrying  out  such  a  program. 
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Congraa*  made  a  start  toward  expanding 
til*  system  last  year  wban  It  added  tb*  Oape 
Cod  National  B*aBhor*.  but  thla  la  only  a 
start.  In  tb*  lOfla  *s*b1o«i  Oongrsas  sbould 
moT*  promptly  to  compl*t*  action  on  tba 
pending  bUIa  to  establlab  national  seaihiirw 
at  Point  Reyes  In  California  and  Padre  laland 
in  Texas.  Alao  needed,  to  insure  tbe  praeer- 
vatlon  of  the  beet  at  our  faat-dwlndllng, 
unspoUad  aborellnas.  la  peseage  of  p*»»it««g 
legislation  affecting  tbe  outatandlng  Oregon 
Dunea  area  on  the  Paolflc  ooaat  and  both 
the  Indiana  Dune*  and  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  on  Lake  Michigan, 

Fortunately  there  stlU  remain  a  few  Inland 
scenic  and  relatively  unapoUed  areas  In  tbe 
Bast  and  Midwest  that  would  be  worthwhile 
additions  to  the  system.  The  blatorlc  and 
unique  C.  it  O.  Canal  area  along  tb*  Potomac 
River,  now  partially  protected  aa  a  national 
monument,  deeervaa  to  be  enlarged  Into  a 
national  park.  Other  Interesting  propoaala, 
tn  various  stages  of  advancement,  are  for  an 
Allagaah  national  recreation  area  In  the  un- 
spoiled foreet  and  river  country  of  Maine,  a 
Robert  Proat  NaUonal  Park  In  tbe  Oreen 
Mountains  of  Vermont,  an  Oaark  Rivera  Na- 
tional Monument  along  the  famous  Current 
and  Elevenpolnt  Rivers  in  Missouri,  and  a 
PralrU  National  Park  to  save  tbe  last  of  tbe 
virgin  grasslands  of  the  Great  Plains. 

Weetem  areaa  of  special  scenic  and  wilder- 
ness values  Include  the  North  Caacade  Moun- 
tains of  Waahlngton,  the  Oregon  Caacade*, 
tba  Wheeler  Peak  region  In  Nevada,  and  a 
wild,  sweeping  expanse  of  canyon  and  deaert 
in  southeastern  Dtab  where  Secretary  at  tbe 
InUrlor  Stewart  Udall  has  propoeed  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Canyon  Lands  National  Park. 


I  Prom  the  Abilene  Reporter -News,  Peb. 
4,  I9e2| 

TxxANS  Shovls  BvrroKT  Panax  SaaaKoax 
PaojBcr 

Away  down  on  the  lower  Texas  ooast.  a 
national  seaahore  on  Padre  Island  waa  pro- 
posed 6  years  ago. 

Senator  Ralth  YaaaoaoooB  Introduced  a 
blU  to  eeUbUah  it  in  19S7.  Since  then  It  baa 
struck  numerous  hurdles. 

Tbe  moat  recent  and  least  needed  blow 
was  landed  last  August  31  when  Land  Com- 
mlseloner  Jerry  Sadler  called  upon  th*  State 
government  to  make  a  State  park  on  Padre 
Island. 

Tbe  absurdity  at  tbU  U  apparent  to  tboee 
who  know  tbat  becatiee  of  niggardly  leglala- 
Uv*  approprUtlona.  tbe  SUte  baa  not  been 
abU  to  develop  agequately  tbe  parks  It 
already  baa. 

How  It  would  mtiatar  the  money  to  buy 
tbe  Padr*  laland  land,  much  leas  develop  It, 
U  a  prime  queetlon. 

Though  the  siiggeeted  pro}*et  U  from  400 
to  500  mil**  away  from  weet  Ttxaa.  we.  as  well 
as  Tsxana  all  over  tbe  SUte,  have  a  stake  In 
this  proposal. 

Tsxas  U  trying  to  develop  lU  tourist  In- 
dustry. The  Padre  Island  National  rieeihoio 
would  prove  a  major  tourlat  attraction. 

That  of  oourae  is  not  aulDclent  Juatlflca- 
tlon  for  esUbUablng  tbe  seaabore.  The  na- 
Uonal eeaabore  wotild  preserve  a  vaat  atretcb 
of  land  In  a  more  or  lees  primitive  aUto  for 
the  enjoyment  at  this  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Americana. 

Commercial  development  of  the  better 
areas  eventuaUy  will  wipe  out  such  prleeleas 
natural  landacapea. 

Texans  should  jola  In  support  of  the  smi- 
shore  project  in  thla  aeealmi  of  Congreae,  ere 
it  U  too  UU. 

One  necesaary  step  Is  for  all  tbe  SUto's 
delegation  in  Congrees  to  get  togeth«r  and 
agree  on  a  bill. 


BOY  SCOUT  WEEK 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  ICr.  President, 
with  Boy  Scout  Week  arriving  in  FMru- 
ary,  It  gives  me  an  excellent  opportunity 


to  offer  a  salute  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  as  It  celebrates  Its  62d  blrtlulay. 
I  know  that  each  oi  you  share  my  pride 
In  the  fine  Job  that  scouting  does  for 
the  youth  of  America.  Over  30  million 
boys.  I  understand,  have  psjrtlclpated  In 
this  virile  movement  since  It  was  founded 
in  our  Nation's  Capital  more  than  SO 
years  ago. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  this  outstanding 
organization,  which  today  numbers  more 
than  5  million  active  Scouts  and  volim- 
teer  leaders,  perf  onns  a  tremendous  serv- 
ice in  helping  build  both  the  character 
and  physical  fitness  of  our  leaders  of  to- 
morrow— anu  let  us  not  forget,  too,  that 
it  does  this  superb  Job  without  asking 
for  or  receiving  one  cent  of  Federal 
moneys. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


THE  PROGRAM  FOR  FORESTRY 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
briefly  present  to  the  Senate  a  review  of 
the  program  for  forestry  research,  the 
program  which  has  been  completed,  and 
the  program  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  again,  as  in  the  past  2 
years,  I  call  attention  to  the  tonstry  re- 
search program  of  the  Forest  Service  of 
the  I>epartment  of  Agriculture.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  most  productive  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government — a 
program  of  developing  the  Nation's  ex- 
tensive forest  resources  through  system- 
atic and  aggressive  research.  It  is  not 
only  a  program  of  research  required  to 
put  a  sound  scientific  basis  under  the 
protection,  management,  and  utilization 
of  our  valued  national  forests,  but  also 
provides  a  sound  foundation  for  the  en- 
tire forestry  resources  of  the  coimtry. 

Last  year  I  referred  particularly  to  the 
forestry  research  program  submitted  to 
the  Congress  the  previous  year  by  the 
DqMutment  of  Agriculture.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
plan  for  the  forestry  research  work,  plus 
the  research  construction  program,  was 
13  times  the  amount  we  were  providing 
at  the  time  the  report  was  presented. 
That  figure.  I  again  submit,  graphically 
Illustrates  the  neglect,  from  year  to  year 
and  from  decade  to  decade,  of  one  of 
our  greatest  natural  resources. 

During  the  last  2  or  3  years  we  have 
made  a  good  start  rectifying  past  neg- 
lect. I  take  great  pride  in  the  construc- 
tive attitude  of  this  body  when  I  review 
recent  action  on  matters  of  forestry  re- 
search. We  have  had  before  us  a  re- 
search plan  prepared  by  the  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Tlie  Senate  recognized  the  soundness 
of  this  plan.  We  have  Joined  in  provid- 
ing additional  funds  for  this  important 
work.  I  am  sure  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  believes — as  I  firmly  do — that  we 
must  continue  to  make  substantial,  or- 
derly progress  in  the  further  expansion 
of  forestry  research.  And  we  miist  do 
this  during  the  years  immediately  ahead. 
We  have  made  a  beginning  only.  Each 
year,  for  the  next  several  years,  this  im- 
portant activity  must  continue  to  grow. 
It  must  meet  the  requirements  of  a  truly 


essential  forestry  research  i»t)cram— a 
truly  national  program  that  unfortu- 
nately has  been  neiOected  far  too  long. 

I  have  before  me  tbe  budget  estimates 
for  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  have  been  Tecom- 
mended  to  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1963.  The  budget  proposal  for  forestry 
research  is  a  great  dlsmqwintment  to  me. 
Instead  of  an  increase  of  funds  for  the 
program,  the  rectmimmdation  is  for  a 
decrease,  llie  budget  recommends  that 
only  $23,150,000  be  allowed  to  cover  sJl  of 
forestry  research  nationwide,  including 
the  construction  of  research  facilities. 
This  amount  is  $3,218,000  below  that  vt- 
propriated  for  the  same  purpose  by  the 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1062.  Elimi- 
nated almost  entirely  is  the  vital  pro- 
gram dealing  with  construction  of  re- 
search facilities.  This  budget  cut  is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  because 
resesirch  construction  Is  of  key  impor- 
tance in  the  forestry  research  plan. 

I  do  not  think  this  country  can  afford 
to  allow  a  step  badcward  In  this  forestry 
research  program.  As  has  been  my 
custom  over  the  3rear8, 1  have  spent  con- 
siderable time  obtaining  from  informed 
people  in  various  parts  of  the  country  an 
an  appraisal  of  wh^re  we  are  heading  in 
forestry  research  and  what  we  need  to 
do.  I  have  systematically  visited  the 
forests  of  this  country,  mairing  trips  into 
the  forests  of  my  own  State  and  of  other 
States,  to  see  the  problons  first  hand 
and  the  progress  bebig  made  in  forestry 
and  in  research.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
budget  recommendatkm.  It  calls  for 
much  too  slow  a  pace  In  reaching  reason- 
able and  essential  reaeardi  goals.  It 
would  put  a  halt  to  the  oonstructi<m  of 
research  facilities  that  nre  deq;>erately 
needed  to  implement  and  make  more 
effective  the  research  work  that  Is  now 
underway.  It  would  Uttwim  interrupt 
with  serious  consequences  tbe  orderly 
construction  of  the  rsaeareh  buildings 
sorely  needed  for  tbe  expansloQ  of  re- 
search work.  This  e:qMUision  must  come 
in  the  near  future  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  carefully  planned 
forestry  program  of  ttie  Department 
during  the  next  10  years. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  again  this 
year  proposing  that  tbe  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  106S  be  increased  for  the 
research  work  of  the  Fwest  Servioe. 
I  propose  an  increase  of  $10,555,000  over 
the  1962  appropriation.  This  increase 
over  1962  would  be  divided:  $6  million 
for  acceleration  of  research  work  and 
$4,555,000  for  construction  of  research 
facilities.  I  have  a  table  that  shows 
where  we  stand  in  fiscal  year  1062  with 
respect  to  financing  the  forestry  research 
program,  the  budget  recommendation 
for  fiscal  srear  1063,  and  my  inroposal  of 
the  funds  required  for  fiscal  year  1963 
to  maintain  reasonable  and  essential 
progress  in  this  very  important  program. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
showing  these  relative  positions  be 
printed  In  the  Recoxd  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neubercer  in  the  chair).  Is  there  (A- 
Jection  of  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rgcou>. 
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Mr.  8TENNIS.  Madam  President,  I 
also  have  a  table  which  shows  the  In- 
dividual research  con.struction  projects 
that  would  be  undertaken  with  the  ad- 
ditional funds  my  proposal  would  pro- 
vide. Preceding  this  list,  I  show  the 
projects — mostly  scientific  equipment  m 
complete  buildings  now  under  construc- 
tion— and  the  amounts  that  are  provided 
for  them  in  the  196J  budget  estimate.  I 
fully  endorse  the  completion  of  these 
projects,  as  well  as  propose  the  12  addi- 
tional ones. 

The  12  additional  construction  proj- 
ects that  I  propose  are  in  a  high  priority 
category.  I  developed  these  projects 
from  the  forestry  plan  that  we  have  had 
before  us  and  from  discussions  and  cor- 
respondence I  have  hac*.  with  the  scien- 
tists and  others  involved.  I  requested 
and  received  review  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice of  the  estimated  cost  of  a  number  of 
projects  and  those  that  I  have  included 
are  believed  by  me  to  represent  espe- 
cially worthy  cases  and  to  be  feasible  for 
undertaking  now. 

This  entire  list  was  prepared  strictly 
from  nationwide  needs.  It  relates  to  the 
basis  of  the  forestry  program  through- 


out the  Nation,  and  the  State  In  which 
a  laboratory  or  facility  may  be  located 
is  purely  incidental 

It  so  happens  that  in  the  proocsa'.s 
of  this  year  there  are  none  for  my  State. 
That  circumstance  is  due  solely  to  the 
fact  that  Mississippi  did  not  rate  one  on 
the  list  of  priority  needs.  I  hone  that 
in  the  near  future  some  special  necd.> 
that  exist  In  my  State  will  be  reached 
on  a  priority  list 

My  position  is  that  the  problem  is  a 
national  one,  and  that  the  proposed  proj- 
ects must  be  undertaken.  The  needs 
must  be  met.  I  am  entirely  willing,  as  a-e 
other  Senators,  to  let  the  projects  be  de- 
veloped on  a  priority  scale  The  list  of 
projects  which  I  have  presented  Is  realis- 
tic and  contains  up-to-date  cost  esti- 
mates. I  strongly  recommend  and  will 
vigorously  support  the  position  that  those 
projects  should  be  Included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1963  funds  to  the  Forest  Service 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  on  research  con5truction  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  th"  tabic  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Mr  ENGLE.  Madam  President,  will 
my  distinguished  colleague  yield  for  a 
question  and  an  observation? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California.  I  know  of  his 
interest  in  this  subject  and  his  con- 
tinued support  of  the  proposed  projects. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  the  leadership  and  the  effort 
that  he  has  t'iven  to  this  very  impor- 
tant .<:ubject 

I  observe  that  the  table  that  he  has 
asked  unanimuos  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  inciude.^  7  projects  which 
are  in  the  budget  and  includes  12  addi- 
tional ones  which  have,  as  he  stated,  a 
h'Rh  priority  rating. 

One  of  tho;e  proposed  12  projects  is 
for  a  timber  management  and  utiliza- 
tion laboratory  at  Redding.  Calif.  In 
order  not  to  transgress  upon  the  time  of 
the  .Senator  from  Mississippi,  or  to  in- 
trude within  the  continuity  of  his  re- 
marks. I  Intend,  following  his  statement, 
to  comment  on  that  particular  subject 
as  well  as  upon  other  problems  affecting 
California,  nut  I  do  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  to  my  distinguishod 
friend  that  he  will  have  my  whole- 
hearted and  vigorous  support  for  the 
program  on  which  he  has  shown  such 
great  knowledge  and  experience.  I  be- 
lieve him  to  bo  correct  in  every  partlcu- 
l.ir  I  believe  that  he  has  been  careful 
and  meticulous  in  selecting  the  projects 
on  the  list.  I  observe  that  there  are  no 
projects  propos<.d  for  his  own  State. 
He  has  been  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
the  projects  on  the  basis  of  a  priority 
arrangement  in  the  Forest  S-^rvice.  The 
Senator  from  Mis>i.ssippl  will  have  my 
vigorous  support:  and  I  hope  that  at 
some  time  that  he  can  pet  the  laboratory 
that  he  has  in  mind  Included  In  a  prior- 
ity list.    I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  His  support  of  the 
profxDS'^d  projects  will  certainly  be  valu- 
able The  project  at  Redding.  Calif.,  is 
very  timely  indeed.  That  project  Is  a 
laboratory  for  timber  management  and 
utilization.  It  would  cost  only  $450  000. 
As  research  laboratories  go.  that  sunount 
of  money  is  relatively  small.  The  fa- 
cility would  not  be  expensive,  and  would 
be  one  at  which  .scientists  and  techni- 
cians who  do  this  important  work  would 
have  a  rea.sonable  opportunity  to  do 
their  best  work.  I  do  not  think  we  could 
possibly  find  a  btter  Investment  any- 
where in  a  plan  for  the  present  or  the 
future  than  the  proposed  small  invest- 
ment In  these  laboratories.  We  f\nd  In 
them  some  of  the  finest  scientists  in  the 
Nation  laboring  faithfully  with  present 
problems  and  future  planning. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  in 
commending  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi on  his  statement  of  an  expanded 
program  for  forestry  research.  I  would 
have  expected  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi to  do  what  he  has  done  because 
oX    his    continuing    championahip    and 
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support  of  sensible,  prudent,  and  I  think, 
productive  agricultural  research  pro- 
grams. The  Senator  knows  that  time 
after  time,  as  he  has  taken  the  floor  to 
ui)hold  programs  in  the  field  of  research 
.'ir:d  agriculture,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
at  least  to  commend  him.  and  I  think 
;  \i\\e  always  supported  him. 

.\Ir  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
I  torn  Mmnesota.  The  Senator  has  been 
very  active,  diligent,  and  consistent  in 
ins  vigorous  support  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  programs  of  the  kmd 
proposed.     I  highly  commend  him. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  want  him  to  know  that  as  a 
nieml>er  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Appropriations  I  shall  do  all  I 
can  to  forward  the  program  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  advanced 
here  today. 

I  believe  that  It  needs  to  be  under- 
scored that  such  programs  as  prop>osed 
actually  produce  revenue.  When  I  was 
at  home  during  the  past  weekend  I  was 
met  by  some  of  our  leading  scientists 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  which  Is  one  of  the 
land -grant  colleges.  We  are  very  proud 
of  this  great  university  and  ita  agricul- 
ture program.  These  scientists  pointed 
out  to  me  that  by  research,  not  only  in 
forestry  projects  but  in  what  we  call 
land  crops — such  as  wheat,  com,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  and  many  other  crops, 
by  crossbreeding  and  by  processes  of 
biochemistry — we  are  able  to  make  what 
are  known  as  food  products  available 
for  Industrial  and  commercial  uses,  so 
that  Instead  of  a  farmer  leaving  his  land 
idle,  he  is  able  to  utilize  the  land,  taking 
what  was  once  called  a  food  product 
and  moving  it  into  the  chemical  indus- 
try for  new  types  of  processed  commodi- 
ties that  meet  the  needs  of  modem 
American  industry,  such  as  homebuild- 
ing.  and  the  many  other  needs  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  What  I  have  said  is 
also  true  of  wood  products  and  forest 
products. 

We.  in  Minnesota,  with  22  million  acres 
of  forest  land,  are  vitally  concerned 
about  this  subject. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  had  a  call  from 
Ely.  Minn.,  in  reference  to  the  improve- 
ment of  a  forest  products  laboratory  in 
that  area.  The  laboratory  has  been  a 
going  concern  It  could  mean  much  In 
terms  of  employment.  We  are  saddled 
with  a  shocking  and  tragic  problem  of 
unemployment  In  northeastern  Minne- 
sota. The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  help  in  every  part  of 
the  Nation,  not  only  to  stimulate  greater 
research  for  the  sake  of  research,  but, 
more  importantly,  to  stimulate  research 
to  aid  the  producer,  to  aid  the  consumer, 
and  to  build  a  stronger  economy. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  I  will  support 
him  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  His  support  is  valuable.  The 
proposal  which  the  Senator  from  Bi4in- 
nesota  mentioned  with  regard  to  further 
utilization  of  agricultural  and  forest 
products  is  one  of  the  key  points  in  this 
program. 

Of  the  12  additional  projects  that  I 
propose  for  fiscal  year  1963,  the  first  5 


listed  were  ones  I  endorsed  a  year  ago 
but  were  not  provided  for  in  the  1962 
appropriation.  They  are  even  more 
badly  needed  now  than  last  year. 

One  of  them  deserves  special  com- 
ment. The  $4  million  listed  for  the  ad- 
dition to  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  would  be  the  first  stage 
of  a  construction  program  that  will  when 
completed  cost  $10  million.  Other  stages 
could  follow  within  the  next  few  years. 
As  was  developed  in  hearings  before  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  this 
point  last  year,  it  is  feasible  to  construct 
these  Forest  Products  Laboratory  facili- 
ties in  two  or  three  stages.  The  first 
stage  is  for  the  work  on  wood  chemistry 
and  pulp  and  paper.  I  have  recently 
checked  this  point  with  oflBcials  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  they  have  confinned 
that  the  Madison  project  could  be  ef- 
ficiently constructed  in  stages  if  the  full 
amount  could  not  be  made  available  at 
once. 

The  present  laboratory  building  at 
Madison  is  overcrowded  and  ill  adapted 
to  the  modern  scientific  and  experimen- 
tal equipment  needed  for  the  forest 
products  research  program.  I  have 
looked  into  this  and  know  that  addi- 
tional laboratory  space  there  is  needed. 
It  is  the  same  story  here  as  at  many 
other  forestry  research  locations :  a  need 
now  for  more  space  and  better  and  more 
modem  facihties  for  research. 

Madam  President,  that  is  the  story  in 
so  many  words.  New  facilities  have 
been  developed,  new  processes,  new  ways 
of  doing  old  things  better  and  proposals 
for  doing  new  things  well.  But  the 
buildings  that  are  available  to  house  the 
necessary  facilities  in  order  to  use  them 
properly  are  simply  not  available. 

These  additions  are  necessary  to  be 
made  to  the  old  laboratories.  Wherever 
they  do  not  now  exist,  they  must  be 
started,  and  these  buildings  must  be 
constructed. 

The  other  7  projects  in  the  list  of  12 
additional  I  propose  are  for  locations 
where  going  programs  are  imderway 
and  where  their  need,  t>ecause  of  lack  of 
space  and  modern  experimental  facili- 
ties, seems  especially  urgent  to  me.  As 
I  have  £said  many  times  before,  we  can- 
not have  a  modem.  eflBcient  forestry  re- 
search program  without  good  laborato- 
ries and  the  scientific  equipment  and 
other  facilities  that  scientists  need  to  do 
productive  research.  The  techniques 
and  methods  used  today  in  scientific 
work  have  advanced  at  rates  typical  of 
the  missile  age.  But  these  techniques 
require  new  equipment  to  capitalize  on 
the  speed  and  refinements  they  bring  to 
the  research  Job. 

Several  years  ago  I  visited  one  of  the 
laboratories,  and  there  I  foimd  highly 
paid  and  efficient  scientists,  who  ranked 
at  the  very  top  In  their  particular  field, 
sitting  on  nail  kegs  and  using  boxes  for 
desks,  and  old  microscopes  and  equip- 
ment of  that  kind,  in  carrying  on  this 
high  level  work.  Obviously  they  could 
not  do  their  very  best  work.  .Obviously 
they  did  not  have  the  tools  of  their 
trade.  There  now  Is  a  better  labora- 
tory at  that  location.  Naturally  these 
men  are  now  doing  finer  work.    All  this 


illustrates  one  of  our  great  resources, 
namely  better  growth  and  better  forests 
and  better  and  more  products,  through 
the  utilization  of  new  methods  in  con- 
nection with  these  related  matters, 
which  constitute  one  of  our  most  vital 
problems  for  the  future  and  which  is  one 
of  the  most  neglected  at  the  present 
time. 

The  planned  research  construction  by 
the  Forest  Service  would  cost  over  the 
next  several  years  an  estimated  sum  of 
about  $50  million.  I  base  this  estimate 
on  the  plan  presented  by  the  Department 
2  years  ago.  My  cost  estimate  may  be 
too  low.  This  previous  plan,  we  are 
given  to  understand,  has  been  revised  by 
the  Department  and  made  more  com- 
plete and  up  to  date  as  to  cost,  and  will 
be  presented  to  the  Congress  at  an  early 
date.  The  revised  forestry  research 
plan  has  been  made  available  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  broad  outline. 
The  construction  of  research  facilities 
would  be  planned  for  completion  prior  to 
fiscal  year  1972.  I  urge  that  we  must 
maintain  a  steady  pace  with  a  substan- 
tial yearly  allowance  for  forestry  re- 
search construction  so  that  it  can  be 
completed  during  the  planned  period. 
My  proposed  $4,555,000  increase  over  the 
appropriated  amount  for  research  con- 
struction in  1962  would  give  the  Forest 
Service  $9,750,000  for  fiscal  year  1963  for 
this  purpose. 

This  is  an  area  that  has  long  been  neg- 
lected. It  is  a  sound  plsoi.  We  do  not 
propose  that  we  should  try  to  do  all 
this  at  once.  We  should  stretch  it  out 
over  the  years.  However,  if  we  miss 
these  years  in  between,  we  will  create  a 
great  waste,  in  addition  to  lagging  be- 
hind as  we  do  now,  and  throwing  the 
entire  plan  out  of  balance.  Therefore, 
we  must  get  along  with  this  work. 

KSSEABCH  PBOOKAM  IM( 


ALSO  KXE>B> 

In  addition  to  an  increase  for  research 
construction,  I  am  recommending  an  in- 
crease for  research  work  for  fiscal  year 
1963;  that  is,  $6  million— $4,773,000  over 
the  budget  estimate — to  provide  for  a 
more  aggressive  research  fittack  on  high 
priority  problems.  Accelerated  research 
is  especially  needed  on  forest  fire,  insect, 
and  disease-protection  problems ;  on  im- 
provement of  watershed  management; 
and  on  forest  products  utilization  and 
marketing  problems. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall 
vividly  the  newspaper,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision accounts  of  forest  fire  disasters  of 
the  past  year.  In  California,  2  recent 
fires  destroyed  450  high-priced  homes  in 
48  hours.  Millions  of  dollars  of  damage 
was  done  to  precious  watersheds  and 
further  destruction  of  resources  and 
property  resulted  from  an  aftermath  of 
floods  and  erosion  coming  from  the 
bluned-over  mountainside. 

This  is  a  graphic  illustration  of  the 
burnt  dwelling  houses  being  just  the 
beginning  of  the  destruction.  The 
erosion  and  destruction  of  the  potential 
growth  and  the  destruction  of  the  water- 
sheds, which  mean  so  much  to  these 
areas,  are  the  big  values  that  are  in- 
volved. 

But  as  black  as  this  picture  appears, 
the  relatively  small  research  program 
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avallAble  to  the  Forest  Service  la  making 
some  progress  In  solTlng  critical  &re 
problems.  A  recently  developed  thick 
water  combined  with  a  fire  suppressant 
chemical  offers  new  hope  for  flreftghtcrs. 
In  fact,  many  chemicals  are  being 
evaluated  and  new  aerial  techniques 
evolved  to  make  control  effective.  Prog- 
ress such  as  this  would  be  greatly  speeded 
up  by  Increased  research  on  forest  fire 
control 

Anyone  who  wants  to  get  a  thrill  out 
of  a  group  of  fine  young  Americans  who 
operate  In  this  field  should  visit  these 
fine  young  men  whom  the  Forest  Service 
calls  fire  Jumpers.  I  did  not  go  up  with 
them  in  their  planes.  It  Is  said  that  they 
are  the  only  ones  who  are  happy  when 
they  get  a  call  to  Jump  In  fighting  these 
fires. 

Mr.  E3JOLE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  should  like  again  to 
Interrupt  the  Senator  from  Mis.^issippi 
to  compliment  him  anew  in  again  nitting 
the  nail  right  on  the  head.  He  has  re- 
ferred to  the  disastrous  fires  of  Cali- 
fornia and  he  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  these  fires  have  a  double- 
barreled  effect.  They  burn  down  prop- 
erty of  Immense  value,  and  leave  the 
land  eroded.  Then  when  the  torrential 
floods  come,  the  hillsides  are  wa.'^hrd 
down  into  the  gullies,  and  in  that  way 
more  property  is  ruined. 

The  Senator  has  clearly  illustrated 
that  situation,  when  he  said  that  the  key 
to  the  problem  is  to  develop  some  kind 
of  fire-resistant  material,  such  as  he  has 
referred  to,  and  thick  water,  and  other 
means.  I  have  urged  some  research  in 
that  area. 

We  held  hearings  on  the  subject  in 
California  in  1958.  and  we  urged  that 
that  be  done  at  that  time.  We  have  a 
research  center  in  San  Bernardino 
County. 

I  observe  that  my  colleague  from 
Mississippi  has  advocated  some  addi- 
tional funds  for  research  In  this  area. 
I  propose  shortly,  following  the  distm- 
gulshed  Senator's  speech,  to  elaborate 
on  this  subject  somewhat  and  urge  an 
expenditure  of  an  additional  $500,000  In 
California  for  this  purpose.  I  again 
compliment  most  highly  the  excellent 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  the  fine  work  that  he  has  done,  and 
also  to  assure  him  of  my  support. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr  METCALF  I  hope  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Senator's  fine  speech  I 
shall  be  able  to  say  something  about 
some  of  these  activities  In  Montana.  At 
this  point  I  cannot  refrain  from  Joining 
the  Senator  from  California  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  In  offering  my 
compliments  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi on  his  great  leadership  in  advo- 
cating the  expenditure  of  more  funds 
for  forest  research  construction  and 
more  research  activities.  He  has  been 
a  leader  in  this  field.  The  money  that 
has  been  apent  in  this  activity  has  re- 


turned dividends  many  tunes  over  com- 
pared with  the  cost. 

I  interrupted  the  Senator  s  speech  at 
this  point  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
the  activities  of  the  smokejumper  cen- 
ter at  Missoula.  Mont.,  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred  and  which  the 
Senator  helped  us  to  mauitain. 

These  men  at  the  smokejump  center 
have  worked  ail  over  the  West  Some  of 
them  have  been  killed  in  their  activity 
They  have  saved  millions  of  acres  of 
timber  and  millions  of  dollars  beciuse 
they  have  been  able  to  apply  Uie  new 
facilities  which  have  been  developed  as 
a  result  of  the  research  activities  in  the 
laboratory.  They  have  been  able  to  ap- 
ply these  special  chemicals  to  forest  fires 
at  the  earUest  possible  moment,  and  in 
that  way  have  brought  about  tremen- 
dous savings  of  money  and  timbt-r  The 
activity  of  the  smokejumpers  alone, 
along  with  the  development  of  new  lirf- 
flghting  techniques,  ha.s  more  than  paid 
for  the  cost  of  the  laboratories  and  the 
pro<luction  of  researcJi  facilities  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  establLshed 
in  the.se  activities  I  hope  I  may  have 
further  comments  to  make  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Senate)!  s  .svHH'ch.  How- 
ever, at  this  point  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  vieldini?  to  me, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  most  grsicious  remarks.  I  am 
aware  that  he  knows  his  subject  and  Ls 
vitally    interested    in    the    problem 

I  should  like  to  make  one  more  com- 
ment abovit  the  smokeuimpers  It  is  a 
good  tonic  for  any  American  to  go  out 
and  talk  to  the  men  who  fluht  fire  with 
parachutes  from  the  air.  It  Is  a  thrill 
to  go  to  where  they  are  stationed  with 
their  planes  and  to  observe  thel/  fine 
spirit  of  willingness.  I  understand  they 
have  to  be  trained  for  only  about  90 
days  before  they  become  proficient  In  the 
use  of  parachutes,  as  well  as  in  flre- 
fiehtlne.  I  think  the  record  Is  that  a 
man  has  never  been  lost  by  falling  or 
Jumping,  but  that  lives  have  been  lost 
becau.se  men  have  been  cut  off  behind 
the  fire  and  have  been  burned  to  death. 

I  asked  the  men  how  they  avoided 
landing  in  the  trees.  They  said  they 
were  trained  toid  tried  to  land  In  the 
trees;  that  this  Ls  a  good  way  to  get 
safely  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  Join  with 
other  Senators  In  paying  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  has  been 
the  leader  in  this  field.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  I  said  to  the  Senate  that  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  $900,000  which 
we  requested  to  construct  a  utilization 
research  laboratory  in  Louisiana,  par- 
ticularly to  solve  the  problem  of  increased 
uses  of  southern  pine,  and  this  item  was 
not  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et. It  was  my  privilege  to  visit,  last 
winter,  a  number  of  towns  in  Louisiana 
that  are  dependent  on  the  southern  pine 
industry.  The  people  there  are  very 
much  disturbed  because,  although 
Louisiana  is  becoming  green  with  timber 
a^aln.  no  effort  Is  being  made  to  find 
ways  and  mean&  to  utilize  the  timber 


which  Is  now  being  grown.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  knows  that 
in  his  SUte  and  my  State— in  fact,  in 
quite  a  few  of  the  States  of  the  South — 
large  areas  of  hardwood  are  being 
destroyed  to  make  way  for  pastureland. 

ImaRine  the  good  that  would  come 
from  a  program  of  finding  ways  and 
means  to  grow  and  utilize  hardwoods  on 
land  which  is  now  being  used  for  pasture. 
I  hope  that  we  may  continue  the  fight 
which  Ls  being  led  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  that  Con- 
gress will  provide  sufBrient  funds  with 
which    to   construct   the   laboratory. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  creation  of  this 
laooralory  in  Loui.Mana  will  not  in  any 
way  detract  from  or  duplicate  work  pre- 
pared in  Madison.  Wis.  The  laboratory 
there  was  established  when  the  lumber 
people  in  that  area  were  in  trouble.  It 
K'rew  from  a  small  start  to  the  point 
wiiere  it  is  now  the  leading  laboratory  of 
the  country  in  this  field.  However  Its 
work  must  be  augmented  and  aided  by 
other  regional  laboratories. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  we  are  In  great 
need  of  additional  research  in  thia  field. 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  approve 
this  appropriation  of  $900,000  to  estab- 
lish a  needed  laboratory  In  Alexandria, 
La  to  find  ways  and  means  to  Increase 
utilisation  not  only  of  hardwoods  but 
al.so  of  the  thou-sands  of  southern  pine 
trees  which  are  being  planted  In  all  parts 
of  the  South 

Mr  STENNIS  1  thank  the  Senator 
from  Loul.«lana  No  one  has  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  research  and  needs 
than  does  he  No  one  does  more  work 
in  this  field  In  a  very  constructive  role 
berau.se  of  his  alertnes.«5  to  the  need  In  his 
own  area 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mt.ssisslppl. 

Mr  STENNIS.  All  the  laboratories 
iLsted  here,  except  one  which  operates 
on  a  lanre  scale,  cost  a  modest  amount, 
relatively  si>eakinfr.  They  begin  at  $150.- 
000.  another  cost  $200,000:  another  cost 
$900,000;  another  cost  $300,000.  One  of 
the  lowest  in  price  is  only  $150,000.  An- 
other one  is  $400  000;  there  is  one  for 
$900,000,  and  the  last  one  is  for  $450,000. 
Tliey  are  not  expensive;  they  do  not  in- 
volve costly  programs.  The  program  la 
operated  more  or  less  on  an  austerity 
basis  for  a  highly  essential  work. 

This  Ls  a  case.  too.  if  I  may  suggest 
it.  In  which  the  thinking  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  and  Its 
leadership  is  running  ahead  of  that  of 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Budget 
Bureau.  I  think  the  reason  is  that  the 
Members  of  both  Houses  are  closer  to 
the  problem  and  realize  the  potential 
of  these  new  means  to  further  utiliza- 
tion. Progress  such  as  this  would  be 
greatly  .speeded  up  by  research  in  many 
fields,  of  which  forest  fire  control  Is  one 
of  the  most  important 

Other  major  forest  protection  prob- 
lems are  the  heavy  losses  suffered  from 
insect  and  disease  depredations.  These 
pests  cost  Federal.  State,  and  private 
agencies  millions  of  dollars  every  year  for 
control  measures. 

Think  of  that.  The  destruction  each 
year  through  insects  and  disease  In  the 
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forest  is  roughly  equal  to  the  amount  of 
wood  that  Is  used  in  a  year.  TtiAt  in- 
cludes the  national  forests  and  the  great 
areas  of  forest  land  which  are  privately 
owned. 

It  is  hard  to  put  a  real  value  on  the 
damage  these  pests  cause,  although  we 
know  .^ey  destroy  or  eliminate  growth 
of  timber  roughly  equal  to  the  total  wood 
we  use.  So.  It  Is  encouraging  to  know 
that  real  progress  is  being  made  on  some 
pests.  For  example,  painstaking  re- 
search on  chemical  formulations  and 
methods  of  appacation  have  resulted  in 
control  methods  that  cost  but  a  fraction 
of  earlier  ones.  In  the  West,  control  of  a 
pine  needle  insect  In  one  area  was 
achieved  at  a  savings  of  $100,000  over  the 
cost  of  the  old  method.  An  antibiotic 
has  been  found  and  proved  effective  in 
controlling  the  white  pine  blister  rust 
diaease  In  Idaho.  This  significant  dis- 
covery will  bring  beck  into  production 
1  million  acres  of  the  valuable  white 
pine. 

Madam  President,  there  is  a  practical 
illustration  of  white  pine  blister  rust 
which  has  taken  out  of  production  some- 
thmg  like  a  million  acres.  This  dis- 
covery, which  cost  a  small  amount  of 
money,  will  bring  that  wood  back  to  pro- 
duction. 

This  brief  list  of  achievements  of  for- 
estry research  scientists  could  easily  be 
expanded.  But  even  these  few  examples 
will  show  how  research  is  paying  off  in 
t>etter  forestry.  I  am  confident  that  a 
speedup  In  research  on  fire.  Insect,  and 
disease  problems  will  return  the  cost 
many  times  over  In  forest  resources 
saved  and  In  reduced  expenditures  for 
forest  protection  control  measures. 

This  is  no  theory  of  mine.  As  we 
walk  through  the  forests,  many  times 
we  see  the  effects  of  diaease  upon  the 
leaves  and  the  limbs.  There  are  in- 
numerable Instances,  as  one  passes  from 
one  acre  to  another.  That  shows  the 
need  for  the  search  for  remedies  and  the 
appllcatioa  of  those  remedies.  It  is  ob- 
vious what  the  payoff  would  be. 

Another  Important  field  of  research 
that  needs  additional  strengrthening  is 
watershed  management.  America's  for- 
ests and  related  rangelands  are  our  ma- 
jor water-producing  lands.  Their  main- 
tenance in  a  productive  condition,  free  of 
erosion,  is  a  complex  technical  Job  be- 
cause these  same  lands  must  a^v>  produce 
timber,  forage,  recreation,  aitd  fish  and 
wildlife. 

I  marvel  at  the  skill  and  Ingenuity  of 
the  research  men  who  probe  into  the 
secrets  of  better  watershed  management. 
In  one  high-mountain  study  in  Colorado, 
they  have  found  out  how  to  Increase  the 
yield  of  water  produced  from  the  snow- 
pack  by  20  percent.  Here  Is  a  source  of 
additional  water  for  irrigation,  domestic 
-supply,  and  industrial  use  in  an  area 
where  water  is  the  key  to  future  domestic 
and  industrial  exparision.  Research  re- 
sults of  these  kinds  are  returning  many 
times  over  the  small  cost  of  the  research 
programs. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  visited  a  large  Ma- 
rine Corps  installation  in  California, 
where  I  was  greeted  by  the  commanding 
officer,  a  general.    The  first  thing  he  said 


was:  "I  want  you  to  know  that  since  I 
have  been  in  command  here  we  have  not 
wasted  one  barrel  of  water. ' 

I  come  from  a  part  of  the  country 
where  we  sometimes  have  excessive  rain- 
fall. I  was  Impressed  with  his  statement 
and  did  not  understand  his  emphasis. 
However,  after  spending  a  couple  of  days 
with  him  on  that  fine  reservation.  I 
realized  Just  how  important  It  was  to 
conserve  every  barrel  of  water.  I  joined 
with  him  then  in  his  evaluation.  I  think 
that  it  should  go  in  his  record  that  he, 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  vast  in- 
stallation, could  achieve  so  fine  a  record 
of  conserving  water.  It  illustrates  the 
problem  with  which  our  western  friends, 
as  well  as  our  friends  from  other  parts 
of  the  country,  are  confronted.  That 
problem  is  tied  directly  into  our  forestry 
program  and  the  research  in  connection 
with  it. 

This  is  true  in  the  eastern  as  well  as 
in  the  western  forests.  In  North  Caro- 
lina, on  the  well-known  Coweeta  Ex- 
perimental Forest,  scientists  have  de- 
veloped methods  for  logging  timber  in 
keeping  with  good  soil  and  water  con- 
servation. Many  of  these  research  re- 
sults are  being  applied  today. 

But  we  need  far  more  Intensive  effort 
on  still  unanswered  problems  in  many 
regions.  In  New  England,  the  Lake 
States,  the  Southwest,  and  the  Deep 
South — in  all  parts  of  the  Nation — we 
have  forest  watershed  problems.  We 
must  get  on  with  the  forest  water  and 
soils  program  of  research  that  is  so 
sorely  needed. 

Certainly  forest-products  research  de- 
serves the  special  attention  which  we 
urge  be  given  to  it. 

I  am  told  that  about  three -fourths  of 
all  the  precipitation  that  falls  on  the 
United  States,  actually  falls  on  forest 
land.  It  is  in  the  forests  that  water  and 
soil  problems  can  and  do  start,  and  re- 
search can  help  solve  them.  Forest 
watershed  research  must  be  stepped  up 
now  if  we  are  going  to  get  the  answers 
in  time  to  point  the  way  to  better  erosion 
control,  more  effective  flood  abatement. 
and  better  water  yields  for  the  irrigated 
acriculture  and  the  indiistrial  develop- 
ments that  so  heavily  depend  upon  water 
from  these  watersheds. 

Forest-products  research  deserves  our 
special  attention.  The  pulp  and  paper 
research  of  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory, for  example,  has  led  directly  to 
methods  that  open  up  markets  for  spe- 
cies of  trees  heretofore  unsuited  for  cer- 
tain paper  products.  That  work  has 
been  particularly  valuable  in  many  areas 
of  the  Nation.  New  knowledge  from 
basic  research  on  fiber  bonding  is  speed- 
ing the  papermaklng  process  and  is 
reducing  unit  costs  to  a  point  where 
marginal  sizes  and  heretofore  little-used 
species  of  trees  can  now  be  profitably 
harvested  and  marketed.  In  my  State — 
in  fact,  all  over  the  South — the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  is  our  very  llfeblood.  It 
provides  thousands  of  jobs  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  Income  every 
year.  New  knowledge  such  as  I  describe 
keeps  an  abimdant  raw  material  base 
for  this  industry.  The  landowners  bene- 
fit by  having  a  market  for  their  lower 


quality  timber,  as  well  as  for  the  more 
readily  marketable  high-quality  trees. 

Madam  Presidoit.  a  few  years  ago  I 
made  an  all-day  visit  in  and  arovmd 
Natchez.  Miss.,  which  was  the  first  cot- 
ton empire  to  derelc^  following  Ell 
Whitney's  Invention  of  the  cotton  gin, 
which  made  cotton  a  fiber  with  wide 
uses.  Althc»«h  in  that  area  the  cotton 
is  almost  gone,  I  found  that  on  the  edge 
of  that  city  the  International  Paper  Co, 
had  established  a  large  unit  which  was 
producing  from  pulpwood  a  very  high 
quality  rayon  which  also  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  some  of  the  modem 
fibers  and  clothing.  That  shows  how 
close  to  the  economy,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter.  these  programs  are. 

The  need  for  strengthening  research 
on  forest  products  utilisation  and  mar- 
keting is  especially  essential  in  the 
Nation's  areas  of  chronic  underemploy- 
ment. Almost  all  these  areas  are  char- 
acterized by  abundant  forest  land.  The 
forests  represent  their  principal  raw  ma- 
terial. There  is  a  great  deal  of  forest 
land  in  these  difficult  areas,  but  much 
of  the  timber  is  of  small  size  and  of  poor 
quality  for  traditional  uses.  Research 
is  needed  to  develop  new  uses  and  mar- 
kets for  it.  Better  marketing  systems 
need  to  be  developed,  so  that  a  more  ef- 
ficient flow  of  a  broad  variety  of  products 
gets  into  industrial  channels,  with  rea- 
sonable profits  all  along  the  line.  All  this 
will  mean  new  jobs,  more  abundant  wood 
products,  and  flourishing  wood  indus- 
tries. All  our  people,  and  especially 
those  in  these  imderdeveloped  forest-in- 
dustry areas,  would  benefit. 

One  example  will  demonstrate  how 
wood  utilization  and  marketing  research 
pays  off.  I  am  told  that  in  recent  years 
more  than  60  sawmills  have  either  shut 
down  or  operated  at  a  loss  in  the  State 
of  Maine.  The  problem  was  the  low 
quality  of  the  white  pine  logs  on  which 
these  mills  had  to  depend.  These  mills 
produced  such  knotty  lumber  that  a 
profit  could  not  be  realized.  Just  a  few 
months  ago,  a  team  of  forestry  research 
experts  foimd  a  way  to  organize  the  con- 
version of  lumber  from  these  operations, 
so  that  major  defects  in  the  low -quality 
lumber  would  be  cut  out  and  the  small, 
clear  pieces  would  be  gliied  into  high- 
grade  boards  that  bring  a  premium  price. 
A  new  processing  plant  now  being 
planned  by  industry  will  provide  a  mar- 
ket outlet  for  the  products  of  small  saw- 
mills. This  new  market  should  enable 
most  of  the  shutdown  mills  to  resume 
operations  and  to  employ  hundreds  of 
workers  once  more. 

In  addition  to  the  various  programs  I 
have  cited  as  in  need  of  an  accelerated 
attack,  there  are  other  essential  ones. 
These  include  research  on  the  problems 
of  reforestation,  forest  genetics,  timber 
growing,  range  management,  improve- 
ment of  wildlife  habitat,  and  forest  rec- 
reation. Our  forestry  research  program 
should  move  ahead  in  a  balanced  way, 
since  many  of  the  forestry  problems  are 
interrelated,  and  their  solutions  cannot 
be  found  in  a  lopsided  or  uncoordinated 
hit-or-miss  fashion. 

In  concluding,  let  me  say  this:  i^mer- 
ica's  future  and  our  system  of  life  are 
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based  on  a  philosophy  of  abundance.  We 
are  richly  blessed  with  natural  resources. 
But  we  must  manage  these  resources 
wisely  and  we  must  utilize  them  Intel- 
ligently. The  increases  I  am  proposing 
for  forestry  research  are  an  insignificant 
price  to  pay  for  the  benefits  that  will 
flow  from  a  rich  and  varied  base  of  wood, 
water,  forage,  wildlife,  and  recreation. 
Let  us  keep  America's  scientific  knowl- 
edge moving  ahead  on  every  front,  and 
particularly  on  the  front  of  research  in 
connection  with  our  forests,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  constitute  Americas  prime 
reproducible  nacural  resource. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Again  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Stknnis  1  for  his  splendid  speech  on 
the  need  for  forest  research  and  forest - 
research  laboratory  construction  As  I 
looked  at  the  list  of  additional  labora- 
tories proposed,  I  observed  that  not  one 
would  be  located  in  my  State.  Yet,  as 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  pointed 
out.  these  forestry-research  programs 
are  interrelated;  and  laboratories  estab- 
lished In  Minnesota  or  at  Madison,  Wis  , 
are  vitally  related  to  the  best  utilization 
of  the  forest  in  Mississippi  or  Montana. 
One  year  ago  a  new  forestry-research 
laboratory  was  authorized  for  Bozeman, 
Mont.  This  project  is  now  under  con- 
struction, and  will  be  ready  to  be  oc- 
cupied 1  year  hence.  We  need  to  push 
vigorously  ahead  now  with  implementa- 
tion of  the  research  program  for  this 
important  station  In  the  northern  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  to  strengthen  fores- 
try research  on  utilization  and  engineer- 
ing is  therefore  timely. 

The  research  at  Bozeman  emphasizes 
the  forest  engineering  aspects  of  timber 
harvesting  with  at  least  two  highly  Im- 
portant objectives:  First,  more  profit- 
able systems  of  harvesting,  transporting, 
and  handling  the  small-sized  but  abun- 
dant lodgepole  pine  timber;  and  second, 
safe  methods  of  logging  in  mountain 
areas  where  slopes  are  steep  and  soils 
highly  erodlble.  Prior  to  this  research 
activity,  the  lodgepole  pine  was  regarded 
as  a  weed  tree,  something  to  get  rid  of, 
something  that  handicapped  forestry 
operations.  But  now  it  has  been  found 
'  to  be  a  valuable  forest  product  which,  11 
properly  utilized,  is  an  Important  addi- 
tional resource.  Both  of  these  problems 
require  new  and  unique  engineering  sys- 
tems. The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Stennis)  has  proposed  that  these 
research  programs  be  speeded  up  and 
strengthened.  The  work  at  Bozeman  by 
the  Forest  Service  research  scientists  Is 
In  cooperation  with  Montana  State  Col- 
lege engineers.  The  arrangement  Is 
working  well  and  is  highly  productive 
It  needs  greater  support  now  for  a 
harder  attack  on  these  pressing 
problems. 

A  proposal  to  strengthen  forest -fire  re- 
search also  has  much  merit. 

I   have  already   referred   to   the   fact 
that  at  Bfissoula,  Mont.,  we  have  a  good 


start.  In  the  new  laboratory  there,  on 
solving  many  troublesome  fire-control 
problems.  Promising  early  results  of 
lightning -storm  modification  suggest 
that  intensified  efforts  will  pay  big  divi- 
dends in  future  fire  prevention.  Studies 
of  how  to  control  fires  by  new  aerial 
methods,  chemicals,  and  a  whole  new 
technology  are  needed  if  we  are  to  cut 
the  high  cost  of  control  and  if  we  are 
to  reduce  excessive  damage  to  our  forest 
resources.  The  laboratory  at  Missoula 
IS  well  equipped  to  handle  an  accelerated 
flre  research  program;  and  we  need  to 
sneed  up  the  development  of  the  new 
t.'lchniques  for  the  hanc  liny  of  these 
problems 

Again  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  IMr.  Stenni.s  1  for  his  out- 
standinK  leadership  in  calling  tins  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  for 
the  fine  statement  he  has  made  in  sup- 
port of  this  proKram 

Mr  STENNIS  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  very 
much. 

I  may  say  that  la.st  \ear  the  Members 
of  both  Hou-ses  who  are  interested  In 
the  program  made  much  progress.  This 
year,  additional  progress  in  this  field 
will  be  more  difficult,  for  we  shall  have 
to  justify  fully  any  increases  outside  of 
the  budget  But  by  working  together 
and  pushing  vigorously.  I  am  sure  we  can 
make  some  headway 

Madam  President,  before  I  conclude. 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  Forest  Service  of 
the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture 
IS.  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  truly  great 
services  in  the  Federal  Government:  and 
It  includes  the  management  at  the  sci- 
entific level  and  the  direction  of  the 
workers  in  the  field,  including  the  smoke 
)umpers  and  other  groups  which  I  have 
found  to  be  liighly  etTective.  Those  who 
are  engaging  in  this  work  are  devoted  to 
their  missions  and  are  very  much  Inter- 
ested in  obtaining  results  I  think  they 
personify  the  Government  service  at  its 
very  best,  and  I  am  glad  to  commend 
them  highly.  They  are  gradually  bring- 
ing into  being  finer  and  finer  forests, 
which  constitute  one  of  our  Nation's 
great  resources:  and  unnumbered  gen- 
erations ahead  of  us  will  benefit  from 
their  very  fine  work  So  I  am  very  glad 
to  commend  them 

Madam  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record,  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr  Mossl.  who 
could  not  be  on  the  floor  today 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

STATTMeNT    BY    StNATO*    MoSS 

First  of  all  may  I  commend  the  dlatln- 
gulshrd  Sertatur  from  Mlsalsaippl.  Mr 
Stcnnis  for  hl«  eflorts  to  lncrea««  Poreat 
Service  re»«ir:h  actlvitle*.  and  uffer  him  my 
full  support  Nothing  \m  more  important 
th&n  sound  resource  development  of  our 
public  domain,  and  adequate  research  Ls  the 
basis  for  such  development 

The  watershed  research  laboratory  pro- 
posed for  establishment  at  the  Utah  Sl^te 
University  at  Logan  In  northern  Utah  would 
facilitate  research  In  watershed  management 
la  the  high  mountain  areas  of  the  Inter- 
mountaln    West      It    would    serve    n<it    only 


Utah,  but  Idaho  Montana.  we«t«rn  Wyoming. 
and  Nevada,  as  a  research  arm  of  the  US. 
Purest  Service  regional  office  which  U  lo- 
cated at  Ogden,  Utah 

The  estimated  coet  of  the  laboratory  Is 
»9O0.00O,  with  $600,000  needed  for  the  basic 
structure  I  sincerely  hope  the  full  amount 
call  be  written  Into  the  fiscal  year  1963 
appropriations,  and  I  shall  take  all  proper 
steps  to  see  that  this  Is  done. 

Water  la  exuemely  important  In  the  entire 
Intermountaln  area  to  agriculture.  Industry, 
and  livestock  production  The  amount  of 
water  pnxlticed  on  high  watersheds,  and  the 
timing  of  the  yield  aJl  contribute  to  whether 
there  Is  enough  w.iter  in  some  years,  and 
at  certain  times  in  every  year,  to  sustain  the 
industries,  animals  mid  individuals  depend- 
ing on  that  water  The  proper  management 
..f  wildlife,  timber  urowlns.  and  grazing  are 
all  part  of  the  problem 

The  uncertain  water  supply  situation  of 
the  IntermuuntAin  area  Is  at  leaat  partly 
due  to  unsatisfactory  soli  and  vegetative 
cover  conditions  on  many  of  the  forest  and 
range  watersheds  There  have  been  eome 
serious  and  destructive  floods  In  the  Great 
Basm  area  in  Utah  Almoet  all  of  these 
no«)rs  lia\e  been  traced  to  heavy  rainstorms 
f.illliig  on  watershed  areas  having  poor  vege- 
tation cover  and  subject  to  much  aoU  ero- 
sion These  are  unusual  and  dUBcult  soil 
areaji  where  growing  vegetation  requires  spe- 
cial attention,  yet  they  are  ciiticaJ  areas  to 
control  excess  runoff  and  erosion  and 
flooding 

The  lx)gan  lab(>raUiry  will  facUlUtc  the 
study  of  s<jlls  their  erodlblllty,  and  their 
suitability  for  growing  vegetation  for  re- 
habilitating Uie  uiuiatlsfactory  watersheds 
It  will  also  help  to  develop  types  of  vege- 
tation suitable  to  such  harsh  conditions  for 
establishment  and  growth 

The  hydraulic  behavior  of  water  In  steep 
mountain  streams  will  also  be  a  subject  for 
study  at  the  laboratory  These  stream  chan- 
nels are  unstable  for  the  most  p*rt.  and 
every  spring  when  the  snow  Is  melting  and 
In  the  summer  when  heavy  storms  strike, 
large  quantities  of  soil  and  rock  are  carried 
lnu>  the  storage  reservoirs  and  Irrigation 
systems  It  Is  costly  and  time  consuming 
to  clean  this  material  from  the  storsfs  areas 
and  ditches  In  the  valleys 

The  lab<jratory  will  permit  studies  with 
m  >dels  of  how  water  behaves  In  stream 
channels  of  this  kind  and  the  types  of  small 
structure*  and  cjther  streamtwnk  improve- 
ments that  may  be  helpful  In  stabilising 
mountain  stream  channels.  In  this  regard. 
this  facility  will  serve  a  large  part  of  the 
steep  mountain  areas  of  the  Western  United 
SUtes 

In  conclusion.  I  again  reiterate  my  sup- 
port of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  his 
efforts  to  Increase  construction  funds  In  the 
fiscal  year  1»«3  budget  for  Poreet  Service 
research  facilities,  and  especially  for  the 
construction  of  a  Porest  Watershed  Man- 
agement Laboratory  In  Utah. 

Mr  ENGLE  Madam  President,  again 
I  wLsh  to  say  for  the  Record  that  I  sin- 
cerely compliment  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  on  the  great  speech  he  h«is 
made  today  with  reference  to  a  subject 
matter  which  Is  vital  not  only  to  the 
area  from  which  he  comes,  but  to  the 
Far  West 

A  c«ASH  paocsAM  or  roaxsT  naa  rmmkamch 
A  few  months  ago  people  everywhere 
across  the  Nation  were  once  more  made 
keenly  aware  of  the  critical  forest  fire 
problem  we  have  In  California.  They 
read  of  it  In  the  newspapers,  heard  It  on 
the  radio.  Many  persons  saw  telerlslon 
broadcasts    of    fires    sweeping    through 
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southern  California  mountains.  They 
saw  expensive  homes  being  consumed  by 
the  flames.  In  one  short  48-hour 
perlod,  more  than  450  homes  were 
destroyed  In  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
pointed  out.  some  of  these  floods  were 
directly  related  to  last  year's  destructive 
brushflres. 

I  asked  the  Forest  Service  to  prepare 
a  memorandum  on  the  results  of  damage 
from  burned  areas  In  southern  California, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
memorandum  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Recokd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordi;red  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

POBEST    SCRVICK. 

Paaailena.  Calif..  February  12,  19€2. 
DiSZCTOBS.  P.S  W.r.   A;  KES. 
(AttenUon  of  Walt  liopklns.  T.  D.  Robertson. 
Assistant  Poresi  Supervisor,  by  Informa- 
tion Services  (watershed)  )  : 

Regarding  your  telephone  request  this 
morning  for  Inform  itlon  for  Herbert  Storey, 
of  the  Washington  >fflce,  and  Senator  Clabk 
Kholk,  on  the  flood  conditions  after  the  re- 
cent southern  California  rainstorm.  The 
following  information  has  t>een  obtained 
from  a  personal  suivey  by  Supervisor  Jarvl, 
our  flood  control  engineers,  and  Lnfonnatlon 
from  the  Los  Angelas  County  Flood  Control 
District. 

Before  listing  Ind.vldtial  canyon  totals.  In 
the  Angeles  Natloniil  Porest  and  the  condi- 
tion as  of  today:  the  recent  6 -day  storm 
totaled  a  maxim tua  23.86  inches  of  rain  at 
the  Cogswell  Dam.  Inside  the  forest  on  the 
West  Pork  of  the  £.an  Gabriel  River.  This 
brings  the  season's  total  to  date  to  88  inches 
at  this  location  in  the  forest.  A  normal 
seasonal  total  Is  81  Inches,  so  we  are  far 
ahead  of  our  norms!  at  this  point. 

Running  frooi  went  to  east,  along  the  front 
country  of  the  forest,  the  following  obserra- 
tlona  were  made  fr>m   these  surveys: 

Pacolma  Dam  Wiiterahed  unburned  north 
of  San  Fernando.  Twenty-flve  percent  ca- 
pacity, releasing  some  water  for  water  con- 
servation and  spreading  basins.  No  flood 
problems  In  this  area.  Average  runoff. 
Debris  production  minimum. 

Little  TMjunga  C^anyon:  Portions  of  the 
watershed  burned  In  loao  and  100 1  north  of 
Ban  Fernando.  No  extensive  flooding  prob- 
lems. Drainage  dli-ectly  Into  Hansen  Dam 
in  Los  Angeles  City.  Extensive  highway 
d.omage  due  to  w.uhouts  and  slides  In  the 
burned  area.  Estimate  a  days  to  reopen. 
Some  scattered  ronc-h  homes  Isolated  due  to 
swollen  streams.  Debris  problems  In  large 
dam. 

Big  Tujunga  Canyon:  ParUaUy  burned 
waterahed  in  1950.  BxUnalve  highway  slides 
and  washouts.  Estimate  1  to  2  days  to  re- 
open.   Debris  production  heavy. 

Big  Tujurvga  Dam;  No  burned  area  above 
dam  No  problems,  not  much  debris.  Four 
thousand  cubic  feet  per  second  over  spill- 
way. One  hundre<J  percent  retention  at 
lower  Hansen  Dam  for  water  conservation. 
Scattered  ranches  and  homes  stranded  by 
road   washouu.  but  no  severe  hardships. 

Arroyo  Seco  Canyon:  Completely  burned 
watershed  In  1959.  Heavy  silt  production 
Into  DevH's  Oate  Ehun.  Cooperative  channel 
clearing  project  by  Forest  Service  personnel 
financed  by  Los  Angeles  County  Flood  Con- 
trol DUtrlct  and  Pseadena  Water  Depart- 
ment, prevented  blocking  of  channel  by  trscs 
and  other  debris. 

DevU's  Oate  Dam  Average  discharge.  Dun 
filled  to  80-percent  capacity.  Rrlrasrs  being 
made. 

Eaton  Canyon  Dam:  No  burned  watenbed. 
No    debris    problenu.      Average 


One   htmdrsd   percent  retention  for   water 
foiissi  ss.tlon. 

Santa  Anita  Canyon,  north  of  Arcadia: 
BanU  Anita  Dam.  1.900  coble  feet  per  sec- 
ond over  spillway.  Retention  of  majority  for 
water  conservation  and  spreading  basins.  No 
debris  movement  due  to  effectiveness  of  sta- 
bilization dams  upstream  built  by  Porest 
Service  under  Los  Angeles  River  program. 
Same  conditions  for  Sawpit  Canyon. 

Hastings  Canyon:  Completely  burned  wa- 
tershed In  IMl.  Enoergency  channel  diver- 
sion dam  operating  efficiently  preventing 
flooding  of  many  ezi}enalve  homes  in  lower 
subdivisions.  This  was  a  cooperatively  fi- 
nanced project  by  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
Los  Angeles  County  Flood  Contro"  IMstrlct 
Unmedlately  p.fter  the  Sierra  flre.  Immedi- 
ately to  the  east  a  rmall  watershed  exten- 
sively damaged  two  expensive  homes.  Lower 
debris  dam  extensive  filling  with  mud,  rocks, 
and  other  debris. 

Sierra  Madre:  Some  localized  flooding  and 
washouts  directly  below  the  denuded  area. 
Several  homes  damaged. 

San  Gabriel  Canyon:  Burned  watershed  of 
1960  and  1961.  Extensive  highway  slides 
closing  all  roads.  Estimate  2  to  3  days  to 
reopen.  Highway  Inundated  and  washed  out 
in  places.  Extensive  runoff  into  San  Gabriel 
dam  No.  I.  Considerable  silt  and  debris  pro- 
duction. 

San  Dlmas  Canyon  eastward :  No  additional 
problems  reported.  Heavy  damage  occurred 
during  previous  storms. 

This  generally  is  the  picture  with  regard 
to  the  Angeles  National  Forest  axul  foothill 
areas.  With  relation  to  the  Bel-Alr-Los  An- 
geles City  area,  extensive  flooding  and  back- 
yard mudflows  were  experienced  in  the  Ros- 
coemare  Road  area.  In  the  entire  Hollywood 
Hllla  section,  tMrdered  by  Ventura  Boule- 
vard on  the  north.  Sunaet  BotUevard  on  the 
Bovth,  Beachwood  Drive  on  the  eaet.  and  In 
the  viclnty  of  Sepulveda  on  the  west,  land 
slippage  occurred  on  many  hillside  areas  as 
well  as  debris  production  and  improvement 
damage  due  to  the  Bel-Air  flre. 

In  Sherman  Oaks  a  fatality  did  occuir  to  a 
child  when  a  slide  moved  into  the  rear  of  a 
house  and  into  the  bedroom  suffocating  the 
vlcUm.  Another  fatality  occurred  In  the 
Monterey  Park  hills  east  of  Loc  A"gH^^  when 
the  same  type  of  land  slippage  problem  oc- 
curred at  a  home  in  a  new  development. 
Neither  of  these  two  fatalities  had  relation  to 
burned  areas.  Most  of  the  newEpapcr  ac- 
counts relate  to  the  low-lying  south  portion 
of  Loe  Angeles. 

In  general,  from  the  surveys  it  was  noted 
that  chaparral  watershed  in  good  condition 
flowed  freely  with  clear  water,  no  problems  in 
erosion  or  in  flooding  were  noted.  In  those 
wateraheds  where  flre  had  recently  occurred 
extensive  damage  was  noted.  Undoubtedly 
the  damage  would  have  been  more  extensive 
had  the  rainfall  not  have  been  spread  over 
5  days  and  been  of  low  intenslUes  which 
varied  from  0.30  to  0.40  Inches  per  hour. 
Extensive  damage  has  been  experienced  in 
the  forest  from  washouts  and  slides  to  forest 
flre  roads  (truck  trails). 

Soil  conditions  were  such  that  low  In- 
tensities were  abeorbcd  without  heavy  run- 
off. 

At  this  writing,  both  the  private  weather 
consultants  to  the  Los  Angeles  County  Flood 
Control  District  as  well  as  the  VS.  Weather 
Bvtreau,  are  predicting  another  ftorm  of  the 
same  type  as  we  have  Jnst  experienced,  to 
hit  southern  California  some  time  Wednes- 
day and  to  last  through  Saturday.  With 
watersheds  in  their  present  saturated  con- 
dition a  new  storm  would  spell  disaster. 

Don  K.  Fob 


Mr.  ENQLE.  Madam  President,  the 
State  of  California  had  3,300  forest  and 
brush  tires  In  1961.  This  was  a  record 
number.     They    burned   315,000   acres. 


Besides  the  tremendous  damage  to  valu- 
able timber  stands  and  watersheds,  they 
inflicted  the  greatest  loss  of  improved 
property  In  suburban  areas  that  the 
State  has  ever  experienced.  Damages 
will  run  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 
Although  the  final  total  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  we  know  the  losses  are  stag- 
gering, and  there  is  no  way  to  put  a  dol- 
lar value  on  human  lives  lost. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  forest  fire  problem  has 
been  recognized.  In  October  of  1957  I 
was  chairman  of  a  special  subcommittee 
and  held  hearings  in  southern  Califor- 
nia. It  was  obvious  then,  as  It  is  now, 
that  forest  flre  problems  in  this  area  are 
more  acute  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  Since  1&57.  flre  problems 
statewide  have  worsened.  Weather  has 
continued  to  be  critical  We  have  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  more  people  using 
the  forests  and  Increasing  the  risk  of  flre. 
Values  at  stake  have  moimted  rapidly 
as  urban  and  industrial  developments 
have  mushroomed  Into  forest  areas. 

In  spite  of  Increased  effort  by  county, 
State.  Federal,  and  private  agencies,  fire 
losses  and  fire  control  costs  continue  to 
rise.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in 
getting  better  flreflghtbig  equipment. 
Flre  control  forces  have  done  a  her- 
culean Job.  Increased  funds  have  been 
made  available.  Last  year  almost  one- 
third  of  the  total  emergency  flre  funds 
used  In  the  155  national  forests  and  18 
national  grasslands  were  expended  on 
the  4  southern  California  national  for- 
ests. But  the  plain  fact  Is.  brute 
strength  has  not  and  will  not  solve  the 
problem. 

A  NEW  TXCKMOLOCT  IS  NEEDED 

As  laudable  as  i^resent  fire  control 
efforts  are  and  as  necessary  as  it  may  be 
to  ccmtinue  to  maintain  them,  something 
new  must  be  added.  In  1967  our  sub- 
cfxnmittee  recognized  this.  It  recom- 
mended a  strong  research  program  that 
would  show  the  way  to  a  new  technol- 
ogy— a  fresh  ai^roach  to  c^  problems. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  only  hope  of 
solving  the  forest  fire  problem  is  through 
a  crash  program  of  fire  research.  I  do 
not  mean  a  one-shot  program.  I  do 
mean  a  total  and  sustained  research  ef- 
fort with  all  the  stops  puHed  out — one 
that  is  daring,  farsighted.  and  bnagtna- 
tlve.  It  is  reasonable  to  beMeve  that  flre 
control  technology  can  be  advanced. 

In  this  resr>ect  I  propose  to  support 
vigorously  and  wholeheartedly  the  12- 
point  program  advocated  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  trouble  Is  we  have  been  too  timid 
and  too  modest  in  what  we  have  tried. 
Scientists  have  been  limited  by  lack  of 
strong  financial  support,  working  with 
hundreds  of  dollars  while  millions  were 
being  poured  into  control  programs.  It 
is  time  we  got  started  on  a  thorough, 
imaginative,  and  speedup  program  of 
research. 

COMTKMTS    or    A    KXW   KESKABCH    FmOGBAM 

At  least  three  major  phases  of  the 
overall  fire  problem  should  be  vigorously 
attacked  In  a  speedup  flre  research  pro- 
gram: First,  fuel  hazard  reduction;  sec- 
ond, prevention  of  man-caused  fires;  and 
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third.  Improvement  of  Hreflghting  wtth 
chemicals. 

Other  new  ideas  and  leads  may  open 
up  as  research  on  these  three  Important 
problems  move  ahead. 

Fuel  hazard  reduction  research  is 
needed  to  And  a  way  to  break  up  the 
large  br\i»h  fields  in  California  which 
often  extend,  without  material  interrup- 
tion, for  miles.  Under  severe  burning 
conditions,  no  present  method  of  flre- 
flghtlng  can  stop  a  fire  until  it  runs  out 
of  fuel.  We  need  to  know  how  these 
large  brush  fields  can  be  strategically 
and  effectively  broken  into  stnris  or 
blocks  and  separated  by  greenbelts  or 
areas  with  low-growing,  less-fiammable 
vegetation.  Here  is  a  real  challenge  fur 
research  to  bring  skill  and  ingenuity  tu 
a  difficult  program. 

The  added  risk  created  by  thousands 
of  people  requires  new  and  positive  ad- 
vances in  fire  prevention.  We  must  find 
effective  methods  of  keeping  fires  from 
starting,  especially  under  critical  condi- 
tions. Maybe  this  can  be  achieved 
through  research  on  better  methods  of 
getting  the  message  across  to  people 
Maybe  it  will  require  new  methods  to 
fireproof  roadside,  campgrounds,  or  other 
critical  areas.  I  am  convinced  we  need 
a  new  and  thorough  research  job  done 
on  how  better  to  prevent  man -caused 
fires. 

Now,  with  respect  to  better  fireflght- 
ing  chemicals  and  methods  to  use  them 
in  fire  control:  In  the  last  few  years  the 
use  of  fire  retardants  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  aind  with  good  results.  Last 
year.  I  am  told,  8  million  gallons  were 
cascaded  on  fires  on  the  national  for- 
ests. But  this  is  expensive  business. 
Results  are  not  as  good  as  they  could  be 
Research  has  advanced  in  this  field. 
but  not  far  enough  or  fast  enough.  Not 
only  are  better  chemicals  needed,  but 
•erlal  techniques  can  be  improved.  One 
estimate  I  have  suggests  that  $15  mil- 
lion could  be  saved  in  1  year  just 
through  the  development  of  more  effec- 
tive and  precise  methods  of  delivering 
retardants  by  air. 

rUNDS    NEKDKD    TOU    CEASM    PVOCKAM 

To  attack  the  foregoing  three  prob- 
lems aggressively  In  California  would 
require  an  increase  of  $500,000  per  year. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  advo- 
cated an  increase  of  the  budget  in  these 
areas  of  $4  million,  and  I  hope  we  can 
get  into  that  program  and  use  a  part 
of  that  money  for  this  purpose. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  amount  be 
added  to  the  Forest  Service  fire  research 
appropriation  estimate  in  the  fiscal  year 
1963  budget  as  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. While  this  research  is  badly 
needed  in  California,  it  would  also  bene- 
fit the  rest  of  the  country  where  forest 
fire  problems  occur. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  mentioned  that  point 
just  a  few  minutes  ago.  Certainly,  any- 
thing we  do  in  California  with  respect 
to  fire  research  will  be  helpful  in  any 
pert  of  the  country. 

The  cost  of  this  acceleration  m  fire 
research  would  be  more  than  offset  by 
preventing  only  one  major  confiagra- 
Uon.    I  do  not  know  what  the  total  fire 


fighting  bill  may  have  been  in  California 
m  1961.  but  I  dare  say  we  could  support 
the  kmd  of  a  speedup  research  program 
I  am  talking  about — 10  to  20  years — on 
just  1  year'.s  direct  outlay  for  fire  con- 
trol 

It  would  be  poor  fcunoniy  lo  ko  lonuer 
without  an  all -out  effort  to  cri-ale  a  new- 
fire  control  technology  The  potential 
.savings  in  resources,  human  lives,  and 
direct  dollar  outlay  make  this  one  of  the 
best  investments  of  our  time  I  stmngly 
recommend  and  urue  that  an  additional 
$500,000  be  mad^  available  fur  foie.-.t 
f'lre  re.search  in  th»-  South*  rsi 

TIMBEK    M  \NACr.Mr.NT  A.SD  ITlLIZATKlN    LABiilL*- 
T('»T      REODI.NG      CALir 

A  timber  manat-'ement  and  utilization 
laboratory  a'.  RrddinL-  Cahf  .  costin>{  an 
estimated  $450,000  is  badly  needed  to 
provide  the  research  scientists  already 
workintr  in  Reddin«  with  the  faoihtie.s 
they  now  lacic 

The  Senator  from  Mi.s.sissippi  hiis  In- 
cluded this  Item  amoni;  the  ones  he 
mentioned 

The  proposed  lakwratory  would  house 
the  research  being  done  on  reforesting 
tlie  2  million  acres  of  bru.sh  fields  that 
now  occupy  much  prcxluctive  land  in 
northern  California 

It  would  si>eed  research  on  in.sect  p>e.sts 
that  threaten  billions  of  board  feet  of 
valuable  timber  And  the  new  latxira- 
tory  would  provide  for  re.search  on  wo«^xl 
utilization  problems  peculiar  to  the  large 
and  varied  timber  industry  of  the  State 

Again,  Madam  President  I  concur 
with  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssissippi  i  Mr 
Stennis!  w:th  respect  to  the  need  for 
more  research  on  better  wood  utilization 

A  great  deal  of  fine  research  has  been 
accomplished  in  northern  California 
We  have  seen  new  hybrid  trees  developed 
that  are  now  ready  for  large-scale  use 
But  additional  problems  such  as  con- 
version of  brush  fields  to  plantable  con- 
ditions, must  be  .solved  The  program 
needs  additional  emphasis  and  the  pro- 
posed laboratory  at  Redding  will  supply 
the  equipment  and  other  facilities  need- 
ed for  this  work. 

PEST    roNT1»^>L 

Madam  Pre.sident,  p*'St  control  has 
gone  forward  for  many  years,  but  we 
have  not  had  enough  of  it  I  '^ay  that  the 
"Insect  Logging  Co.  '  cuts  more  timber 
than  any  commercial  oi:)eration  in  the 
United  Stat'^s  i  hope  we  can  cut  down 
the  productive  activities  of  the  "Insect 
Logging  Co.  '  and  preserve  those  trees  for 
the  kinds  of  u.se  we  should  be  making  of 
them 

Finally.  Madam  President.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  th''  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
study  madr  on  fore.st  fire  control  in 
southern  California  by  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aff.iirs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives m  the  85th  Conk,'re.s.s,  1st  ses- 
sion. The  hearings  were  held  in  Los 
Angeles.  Calif  .  and  in  the  adjacent  area 
They  were  attended  by  me.  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee:  Representative 
James  A  Haley,  of  Florida:  Represent- 
ative George  A  Shuford.  of  North  Caro- 
lina: Representative  B  F  Sisk.  of  Cali- 
fornia. Representative  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
of  Arizona,  who  is  now  the  Secretary  of 


the    Interior.     Representative    John    P 
Saylor.  of  Pennsylvania,  Representative 
Craig   Hosmer.  of  California;  and  Rep- 
rest'ntalive  John  J    Rhixles.  of  Arizona 

rhes«*  hearings  developed  a  definitive 
analysis  of  the  special  type  of  fire  control 
problem  we  have  in  southern  California, 
where  our  forests  are  mainly  brush - 
lands  and  where,  in  the  past  fall,  there 
were  d»va-.tating  Roods  which  led  to  the 
disastrous  sweep  of  the  torrential  rains 
in  recent  weeks  m  southern  California 
These  cut.  we  m^ht  say,  like  a  double - 
bitted  ax  well  knovkn  in  the  lumber 
inilu.^t!  V  I  hi'  ax  of  fire  cuts  one  way,  as 
It  burns  down  the  timber  and  denudes 
the  hillsides,  and  then  the  ax  of  rain 
eonir.s  along  swe«'ping  the  .soil  from  the 
tvlNidf.s  dovkn  into  the  gulleys  and 
vulley.s    ruining  v;i:uable  property 

In  conclusion.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  say  I  hojx'  that  the  program  the 
.Senator  from  Missi.'^sippi  I  Mr  Stennis  1 
li.i,-  advocated  will  s:o  forward  with  speed 
It  vkill  have  my  enthusiastic  support.  I 
feel  that  nothing  Ls  more  Important  than 
broadening  our  knowledge  with  refer- 
ence to  the  utilization  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  basic  re.sources  of  this  Nation 

Mr  HART  sub-sequently  said:  Mr 
President.  I  \nsh  to  subscribe  to  the 
excellent  presentation  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi 
Mr  STENNisi  on  the  need  for  adequate 
funds  for  forestry  research  His  factual 
statement  on  the  Nation's  needs  should 
be  fully  persua-sive 

In  particular  I  support  the  inclusion, 
amon>;  the  priority  items  for  construc- 
tion, of  the  forest  engineering  labora- 
tory at  Houghton.  Mich.  The  purpose 
of  this  lat)oratory  to  be  constructed  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $400,000.  will  be  to 
.solve  engineering  problems  associated 
with  forest  management  and  utilization 
peculiar  to  the  hardwood  forests  of 
Northern  and  Eastern  United  States.  It 
will  provide  the  facilities  urgently  needed 
for  re.search  m  mechanization  of  opera- 
tions for  converting  deteriorated  north- 
ern timber  stands  and  deforested  areas 
to  improved  species  and  culture,  includ- 
ing removal  of  bnish  and  large  cull  trees 
and  tiansix)rt  of  forest  products  to  pri- 
mary planus 

Even  at  the  current  rate,  the  harvest- 
ing of  forest  products  in  the  Lake  States 
is  a  materials  handling  job  of  major  pro- 
portions— approximately  15  million  tons 
per  year  By  the  time  this  material  is 
handled  and  re-handled  by  present  In- 
efTicieiit  methods  the  total  annual  ton- 
nage IS  estimated  to  exceed  120  million 
tons  Vastly  unproved  systems  are 
needed 

The  laboratory  will  be  located  swlja- 
cent  to  the  planntxl  expanded  campus  of 
the  Michigan  College  of  Mining  and 
Technology,  an  outstanding  engineering, 
educational,  and  research  institution 
with  which  the  Forest  Service  now  has 
and  expects  to  continue  cooperative 
projects  in  forest  products  and  engineer- 
ing research.  Much  specialized  skill  and 
equipment  necessary  in  a  program  of 
forest  engineering  research  arc  available 
on  a  cooperative  basis  at  the  college  and 
will  not  be  duplicated  in  the  proposed 
laboratory 
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I  hope  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to  al- 
low us  to  move  forward  on  these  proj- 
ects— which,  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi noted,  will  mean  new  Jobs,  more 
abundant  wood  products,  and  flourishing 
wood  industries. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  subsequently 
said :  Mr.  President,  unfortimately,  I  was 
not  able  to  be  here  when  the  Senator 
from  Mlssisslpp:  [Mr.  Stxnnib]  spoke 
earlier  today  on  the  forestry  research 
program  proposed  by  the  administration 
for  fiscal  1963.  However,  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  him  in  his  remarks, 
and  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  him  for  drawing  attention  to  the  fact 
that  altogether  too  little  is  being  done 
In  the  Important  area  of  forestry  re- 
search. 

As  Senator  Stennis  pointed  out,  the 
1963  budget  cals  for  an  appropriation 
of  $23,150,000.  which  is  $3,218,000  below 
the  1962  budget  And  the  reason  that 
the  1963  budget  Is  below  that  of  1962 
is  because  thert  is  a  $4>2  million  de- 
crease in  the  all -Important  item  of  con- 
struction of  faxUlties  for  forestry  re- 
search. As  a  mutter  of  fact,  there  is  no 
money  In  the  proposed  budget  for  con- 
struction of  neve  facilities  for  forestry 
research.  Only  the  adding  on  to  exist- 
ing laboratories  would  be  permitted. 

Now,  certalnl.v,  there  is  a  need  for 
expansion  of  son.e  of  the  present  forestry 
research  stations:  but  there  Is  Just  as 
great  a  need  fcr  the  establishment  of 
new  facilities  U<  handle  the  particular 
problems  peculiar  to  certain  areas.  If  not 
more. 

Such  a  new  facility  is  urgently  needed 
at  Alexandria,  l^a.  The  forest  utiliza- 
tion, protection,  and  forestatlon  labora- 
tory which  has  l)een  talked  of  for  Alex- 
andria Is  high  on  the  priority  list  of  new 
research  stations  to  be  built.  Senator 
Stenwis  ranked  it  second  of  12  additional 
construction  pnijects  which  he  thinks 
should  be  put  in  the  1963  forestry  re- 
search program  and  he  estimated  Its 
cost  at  $900,000. 

The  present  needs  for  the  Alexandria 
laboratory  are  several.  There  is  no  mar- 
ket for  30  percent  of  the  trees  now  being 
grown  in  the  South.  Forest  growth  has 
doubled,  but  lumber  production  has 
dropped  40  percent  in  the  past  20  year* 
in  the  South.  There  is  a  rapidly  de- 
clining market  for  trees  reaching  ma- 
turity, causing  fc  great  hardship  on  the 
small  growers,  who  had  been  encouraged 
by  the  US.  Forest  Service  to  get  into 
tree  farming. 

The  poor  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
tree-growing  industry  of  the  South  will 
soon  mean  that  there  will  be  a  decline 
in  the  growth  of  trees  In  that  section  or 
that  there  will  liave  to  be  a  costly  Fed- 
eral subsidy  given  to  landowners  to  grow 
trees  which  cannot  be  sold.  We  all  know 
the  undesirability  of  such  a  subsidy,  but 
it  may  not  be  rt^alized  that  a  decline  in 
the  growth  of  trees  cannot  be  permitted 
to  happen  either.  The  Forest  Service 
has  indicated  that,  rather  than  decline, 
the  Souths  forest  productivity  must  dou- 
ble Its  present  level  In  order  to  meet  na- 
tional wood  requirements  In  40  years  and 
to  take  up  the  slack  when  the  forestry 
resources  of  the  West  are  exhausted. 


So,  the  problem  Is  that  while  there  Is 
no  i^imdance  of  market  for  southern- 
grown  timber  now,  there  will  become  a 
great  need  for  such  timber  in  as  few  as 
13  years,  and,  at  the  outside.  40  years. 
A  tree  planted  in  the  South  today  will 
barely  be  large  enough  to  cut  for  pulp- 
wood  in  1975,  and  will  not  produce  saw- 
logs  imtil  the  year  2000.  So,  we  mxist 
keep  the  trees  growing.  But  in  order  to 
do  that  and  still  keep  the  growers  in- 
terested, we  must  make  it  profitable. 

This  is  where  such  a  facility  as  the  re- 
search laboratory,  at  Alexandria,  comes 
in.  It  can  lead  the  way  in  developing 
new  products  from  wood,  in  developing 
new  and  better  methods  of  manufactur- 
ing and  in  developing  new  and  better 
markets  for  wood. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  Congress  to 
adopt  Senator  Stennis'  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  1963  budget  for  forestry  re- 
search by  $10,555,000.  bringing  the  figure 
up  to  $36,923,000.  And  especiaUy  do  I 
recommend  that  che  1963  budget  fligure 
of  the  research  facilities  construction 
program  be  Increased  by  the  approxi- 
mately $9  million  necessary  to  take  care 
of  the  cost  of  the  12  new  laboratories 
outlined  by  Senator  Stennis. 


NEW  FRONTIER  CORRECTS  ITS 
FANCY  BOOKKEEPING 

Mr.  WnXIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  last  Monday  I  called  atten- 
tion to  some  fancy  bookkeeping  on  the 
New  Frontier  wherein  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  issuing  reports  show- 
ing $1^2  billion  reduction  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's investment  in  inventories  of 
surpliis  agriculture  commodities  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  when  in 
reality  on  practically  every  commodity 
except  cotton  there  had  been  Increases 
in  inventory.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
November  1961  report  indicated  that 
there  had  been  a  $1,400  million  reduc- 
tion in  the  inventories  of  three  commodi- 
ties— wheat,  com,  and  grain  sorghums — 
when  in  reality  there  had  been  Increases 
in  all  three. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
Just  issued  another  report  dated  Febru- 
ary 13.  1962,  and  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
they  correct  this  discrepancy.  In  their 
new  report,  February  ^3.  1962,  they  have 
retroactively  readjusted  the  December 
31.  1960,  valuation  of  inventories  from 
the  old  method  of  computation  to  the 
new  method.  This  had  the  result  of 
reducing  the  amount  which  had  previ- 
ously been  reported  from  $9,228,604,000 


to  $7,908,135,000  as  of  the  same  date. 
This  lower  figure  for  December  31,  1960. 
results  from  the  New  Frontier  style  of 
valuation. 

Thus,  in  their  new  report  for  Febru- 
ary 13,  1962,  they  recognize  and  correct 
a  discrepancy  as  compared  with  the 
previous  accounting  system  of  $1,320,- 
469,000. 

By  using  the  same  formula  for  evaluat- 
ing the  inventories  last  year  as  presently 
being  applied,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture now  shows  a  reduction  in  overall 
inventories  in  surplus  agriculture  com- 
modities of  only  $222,209,000. 

I  accept  this  latter  figure  as  accurate, 
and  I  hope  that  in  future  releases  no 
further  reference  will  be  made  by  any 
of  the  administration  officials  trying  to 
claim  the  fictitious  $1^!  bUlion  reduc- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  first 
the  report  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  date  of  January  12, 
1962,  wherein  the  new  style  of  valuation 
is  compared  with  the  old  method,  thus 
indicating  a  $1^2  billion  reduction  in 
value  of  agriculture  inventories.  Next 
I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  their 
report  of  February  13,  1962,  showing  both 
December  31,  1960,  and  December  31, 
1961,  adjusted  on  a  comparable  basis 
with  the  result  that  they  now  claim 
only  a  $222  million  reduction.  This  rep- 
resents a  correction  of  $1,320,469,000  in 
their  previous  claim. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CCC  OpnuTiNc  Results  and  Status  or  CCC 
Price-Suppobt  Pkogkam  as  of  Dbctmbeb  31 

1961 

PRICE-SUPPOBT  LOANS  AND  INVKNTOKIEB 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcnilture  re- 
portc-d  today  that  as  of  December  31  the 
total  Investment  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration In  price-support  loans  and  inven- 
tories amoimted  to  $7.686.94«.000.  This 
total  Investment  Includes  loans  outstanding 
of  $2,437,470,000  (lending  agencies  financed 
$895,220,000  of  these  loans)  and  inventories 
amounting  to  $5,248,476,000. 

The  December  31  estimate  of  the  loss  which 
will  be  realized  upon  ultimate  disposition  of 
price-support  inventories  amounted  to 
$1,666306,000,  comprised  of  $174,734,000  esti- 
mated loss  on  commodities  under  loan  and 
$1,480,572,000  estimated  loss  on  inventories. 
These  amounts  of  estimated  losses  are  re- 
flected as  reserves  for  losses  in  the  December 
81  financial  statements  of  the  Corporation. 

A  comparison  of  total  Investment,  the  re- 
serves for  losses,  and  the  net  book  value  as 
of  December  31,  1961  and  1080.  foUows: 


Investment 

Reserve  for  k>saes 

Net  book  value 

Dec.  31,  1981: 

Loaiu 

$2.  437.  470. 000 
5,  248.  476. 000 

$174,731,000 
1.480.572,000 

$2,  262,  731-,.  000 
3,  767.  «M.  000 

Inventories 

ToUl 

7,  685,  946, 000 

1.655,30«.000 

6. 030.  640. 0(« 

Dec.  31,  igoo: 

Loans 

1,829.0.51.000 
6.079,084.000 

179. 289.000 
1,805.807,000 

1,649.782,000 
4.273,477.000 

Inventories  Crevised)- 

TotaJ 

7, 908, 136, 000 

1,984,878,000 

5,923,259.000 

1 

Note.— In  order  to  facilitate  comparisons  vi-ith  amounts  reported  for  Dec.  31,  1961,  and  the  eorrent  fiscal  ywvr 
designated  amounts  In  this  press  release  which  relate  to  dates  or  rxriods  prior  to  June  30,  lOSl,  liave  been  revised  in 
Moordanoe  with  the  chancres  In  accountlnR  policy  adopted  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  of  June  30,  1961. 
(See  press  release  U8DA  3157-61,  dated  Sept.  2R,  1961.  for  eii)lan!Uloii  of  the  accounting  policy  dianges.) 
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OCC  OwBuxmo  RssuLTa  am»  9t»mn  or  COC 
PmicM-Snrroax  Pbogkam  ac  or  NoviuBxm  80. 

19«1 

raiCI-STTTfOBT  LOANS  AWO  nmnTOBIMM 

The  U-8.  DeparUnant  of  A«ricultiire  re- 
ported today  tiiat  a«  of  November  30  tiie 
total  investment  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration In  prlce-rupport  loans  and  Inventories 
amounted  to  »7.«47.2»«.0OO.  This  total  In- 
vestment Includes  loans  outstanding  of 
•a.aoe.aa3.000  (lending  agencies  financed 
$710,758,000  of  these  loans)  and  Inventories 
amounUng  to  •5.441.013.000. 


The  November  80  estlmaU  of  the  loss 
which  will  b«  realized  upon  ultimate  dls- 
poeltlon  of  price-support  Inventories 
amounted  to  •1.530.503.000.  comprised  of 
•185.401.000  estimated  loss  on  commodities 
under  loan  and  •1.385.102.000  estimated  loss 
on  Inventories.  These  amounts  of  estimated 
lasses  are  reflected  as  reserves  for  losses  in 
the  November  30  financial  statemenu  of  the 
Corporation. 

A  comparison  of  total  Investment,  the 
reserves  for  losses,  and  the  net  book  value  as 
of  November  30.  1881.  and  1960.  follows: 


InTrstni(»nt 


Rfservr  fur  losses     Net  book  vahw 


Not.  an,  i«r  »,  ~,^  ~,  «« 

LoBiw        - «2.3n«,223,f»' 

Inventor  ka |  a.*4l.ulJ.«X) 

TotaJ !  7.M7.23«.0OO 

Nov  SO.  I9B0:                                                                                  !  .  „..  ,^  ^, 

Inventories  ' j  7.  6U  ^i-i.  t««i^ 

Toui.  ••  iV),OR:.noo 


l.*i.'..  hrz.HM  j 

i.sMt,sa,$oo 


ti.  040.  fJZ  («) 
4,U7.''.  all.OlW 

6.  lift.  TM.  rt*i 


I.  4'<>.  3rAi«' 
4,  «•),  V.4.  iWU 


8. 3M.  3K7. 000 


i.  TV).  «.l'  '«« 


'  lnT««tni*nt  In  In v(>ntnrl«->  as  of  N  it  30,  IflW,  lnc.uile«l  ftn-Hgr.  fmnflllTif  snd  trna5;w)rtnti<>n  ■•*'«.  vi  irr-  1 
iubee<iu»-nt  to  i»4nu*lti(>n.  rt»ts  ol  >-torir?  ^n  (■  rn  ?  (frt.ilii  TPln  cor  n  rri  ii<s  »M'i  ur  i-r  .  if,r'  «•  --.rs  ;  ri..r 
to  iK-<uii*ition  till.!  crrlaln  loan  flnanclnt.'  fip.iuwi.  Su<  l.  <<«u  ».rc  n-r'.ovp.J  trun  invnitur  >  ^■«-.  iiiil>  ut  ».  Juii.  Ji(. 
1««1  *n.l  ^In'llar  r.iotn  Innim-I  thprp.ift.-r  irr  rpmrl.-l  ls  ;\<mr>-rir 'X\--t\^-^  Fv  lusmn  of  Mirh  -.wt.  fn.-;  Inv.-t- 
ment  valw  of  Inv.ntorlfS  ha.,  the  ellevt  <-  roluclne  Ihf  r.srrvp  f..r  lowx-s   tli.roforr.  nrl  hook  v»Jiif  ..'  lriv.«iit.*i.-'  is 


nut  lilTe'tcii. 

OVERCHARGE      TO      GOVERNMENT 

UNDER    NEGOTIATED    CONTRACT 

FOR  SPARE  PARTS 

Mr  WHUAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  today  I  call  attention  to  a  re- 
cent report — January  31.  1962— of  the 
Comptroller  General  wherein  he  out- 
lines another  instance  whereby  under  a 
negotiated  $3  million  contract  for  spare 
parts — stage  units  and  tuned  circuits — 
the  Government  was  overcharged  by 
33^3  percent 

The  Comptroller  General  in  this  re- 
port points  out  that  the  Magnavox  Co  , 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  obtained  this  $1  mil- 
lion overpayment  by  failing  to  show  the 
Government  the  true  production  costs 
of  the  parts  being  purchased. 

Magnavox  failed  to  reveal  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  of  the  negotiations  they 
already  had  offers  from  subcontractors 
to  build  these  parts  far  below  those 
prices  which  were  quoted;  for  instance. 
one  part  of  the  contract  called  for  22,960 
ARC-34  stage  units  and  tuned  circuits. 
They  presented  to  the  Government  a  pro- 
duction cost  of  $27  52  per  unit,  but  they 
already  had  In  their  po-ssession  a  bid 
from  a  subcontractor.  Forbes  L  Wagner, 
Inc.,  Silver  Creek,  N.Y  .  offering  to  build 
this  Identical  unit  for  $24  82.  Thus,  on 
this  portion  of  the  contract  there  was  an 
overestimate  of  $62,000 

In  another  part  of  the  contract  Mag- 
navox charged  the  Government  $2,717.- 
100  for  certain  types  of  stage  units 
which  the  Comptroller  General  said 
should  have  been  only  $1,936,200,  thus 
representing  an  overcharge  of  $780  900. 

On  other  parts  of  the  contract  ap- 
proximately $200,000  was  padded  to 
production  costs.  The  result  was  that 
altogether  this  $3  million  spare  parts 
contract  Magnavox  was  overpriced  to 
the  Government  by  $1,055,000.  This 
overcharge  is  over  and  above  the  amount 
which  should  have  accrued  to  it  as  legit- 
imate profits. 


I  am  not  placing  the  solo  responsibil- 
ity for  this  overcharse  on  Magnavox 
altho'jt^h  certainly  they  cannot  be  ex- 
cused, but  the  major  re.spon-sibility  rests 
upon  the  Air  Force  which  u.srs  such  ir- 
responsible business  practices  as  nego- 
tiating these  contracts  when  these  ame 
parts  could  just  as  well  have  been 
bought  after  solicitation  of  competitive 
bids 

Had  competitive  bld.s  been  solicited  on 
these  standard  parts  Forbes  L  Wa'-;ner 
and  others  could  have  submitted  their 
lower  bids  direct  to  the  Government  It 
is  absurd  that  a  subcontractor  who  had 
been  building  these  parts  should  have 
his  price  negotiated  to  a  close  profit  by 
a  prime  contractor  who  wa5  paddmu:  his 
own  price  to  the  Government  by  an  ex- 
ce.«Hsive  33  ^S  percent. 

It  is  these  mil!  ion -dollar  wast«-ful 
Itfms  resultln^J  from  the  irresponsible 
buying  practices  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment which  represent  some  of  the  ex- 
cessive billions  in  our  national  budget. 

Again.  I  urge  congres-sional  action  on 
the  bill  which  I  have  been  introducing 
for  the  past  several  years,  the  purpose 
of  which  Is  to  make  it  mandatory  that 
all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Crovernment 
solicit  competitive  bids  on  all  contracts 
except  only  in  those  Instances  where  for 
security  reasons  such  op'-n  solicitations 
would  not  be  feasible,  such  as  in  the 
production  of  new  and  untried  weapons 
of  the  atomic  and  missile  age. 

I  congratulate  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral a','am  upon  a  well -detailed  report 
and  note  that  he  is  referring  copies  to 
the  appropriate  Government  agencies 
with  the  recommendation  that  action  be 
taken  to  obtain  recovery  of  these  over- 
charges from  the  contractor  He  has 
also  called  thi.s  to  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  procurement  ofBcers  of  that 
E>opartment  be  more  careful  in  the  fu- 
ture. 


MILITARY  ANTI-COMMUNiaT 
SPEECH  DELETIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Senate 
and  recelyed  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  connection  with  his  remarks 
certain  materials,  which  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Record. 


LEWIS  AND  CLARK  HIGHWAY 

Mr.  METCALP.  Madam  President,  In 
1805  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition, 
searching  for  a  pass  through  the  Rockies, 
turned  west  from  the  Bitterroot  Valley 
in  Montana  and  traversed  an  Indian 
trail  throu^ih  Lolo  Pass,  one  of  the  most 
difBcult  parts  of  the  long  trip,  exploring 
the  territory  acquired  In  the  Louisiana 
Turchase. 

The  following  article  Is  an  account  of 
the  obstacles  that  have  been  overcome 
In  following  the  Lewis  and  Clark  trail 
over  this  rupged  terrain.  Capt.  John 
Mullan.  who  built  the  famous  Mullan 
Road,  another  East-West  route,  summed 
up  the  difficulties  when  he  said  the  Lolo 
Trail  "is  the  most  difTlcult,  rugged,  severe 
and  broken  of  any  I  have  seen  In  my 
explorations  of  the  Pacific  Northwest." 

Yet  on  August  19  of  this  year  there  Is 
poing  to  be  a  ribbon  cutting  at  Parker's 
Meadows,  about  10  miles  west  of  the 
Montana-Idaho  line,  commemorating 
the  opening  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
H xhway  over  the  Lolo  Trail  and  open- 
ing a  new  and  shorter  route  to  areas  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Chief  credit  for  this  achievement  must 
go  to  two  of  our  colleagues:  to  Senator 
P'rank  Church,  who  has  made  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Highway 
almost  a  crusade  in  his  work  in  Con- 
gress, and  to  Senator  Albert  Ocre,  who 
held  hearings  in  Idaho  and  Montana  and 
worked  out  the  formula  for  Federal- 
State  assistance  that  made  this  road 
po.sslble. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
as  part  of  my  remarks  an  article  written 
by  Del  Klaus,  public  information  director 
of  the  Idaho  Highway  Commission,  de- 
scribing the  history  of  this  scenic  and 
historic  route. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Lxwia    AND    Cl-ARK     HiCHWAT    QWTU    Tkbough 

PBiurrivK  Aasa 

The  LewU-Clark  Highway,  crossing  a 
ruggfd  primitive  area  In  northern  Idaho, 
la  now  a  reality  Completion  of  this  historic 
ruute  opens  up  a  vast  area  of  untouched 
scenic  Idaho  No  other  State  In  the  Nation 
can  boAst  of  such  an  accomplishment  In 
the  progress  of  modem  ways  for  transporta- 
Uon 

It  all  started  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  ago.  The  great  northweatem  part  of 
our  United  States  was  an  unexplored  no 
mans  land.  In  1803.  US  President  Thomas 
JcfTerson.  took  action  toward  expanding  our 
western  boundaries  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
In  a  secret  message  to  Congress,  he  requested 
authority  for  the  first  transcontinental  ex- 
ploration sponsored  by  the  UjB.  Oovem- 
ment's  Congress,  thereupon  approving  an 
appropriation  of  $2,600  to  investigate  new 
frontiers  for  "the  external  commerce  of  the 
United  States  •' 

Meriwether  Lewis.  28.  private  secretary  to 
President  Jefferson,  was  chosen  to  lead  the 
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military  expedltlori.  He  selected  his  boy- 
hood Virginia  companion,  an  experienced 
fronUersman,  WllMam  Clark,  age  32,  as  his 
assocUte  commander.  They  were  to  explore 
the  territory  acquired  by  the  T.nvi«i«tm  pur- 
chase of  1803  from  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  Rocky  Mountilns.  and  east  into  the 
Oregon  Territory  Lewis  and  Clark  were  to 
report  among  othei'  things,  "as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  constructing  a  roadway  across 
the  mountains,  and  the  posslbUlty  of  the 
country  for  agriculture  and  setUement." 

The  new  venture  started  In  the  spring  of 
1804  I^wU  and  Clark  and  their  expedition 
party  used  three  cuioe-type  boats  to  make 
their  way  up  the  Missouri  River  for  1.800 
miles.  They  made  ihelr  winter  headquarters 
Ht  Ford  Mandan,  Just  north  of  Bismarck, 
N  Dak.  Here.  Sacajawea,  a  Shoshone  Indian 
girl,  and  her  Prenci-trader  husband,  Touls- 
-sant  Charboaneau.  were  enlUted  as  Interpre- 
ters and  guides. 

Pavored  by  sprl  ig  weather  on  April  7, 
1806.  the  explorers  resumed  the  boat  Jour- 
ney up  the  Missouri  River.  Beyond  the 
headwaters  horses  were  obtained  through 
Sacajawea -8  brother  for  the  300-mlle  land 
crossing  of  the  Continental  Divide  to  the 
headwaters    of    the    Clearwater    River. 

The  only  available  passage  through  this 
rugged  area  was  the  Lolo  Pass,  an  Indian 
trail  used  by  the  Nee  Perce  Tribe  In  their 
treks  In  search  foi  bulTaJo.  This  was  the 
route  followed  by  I«wls  and  Clark. 

Nearly  60  years  laier,  the  flrst  ofBclal  Inter- 
est was  shown  In  this  route  when  the  War 
Department  authorized  funds  for  exploration 
and  survey  to  locaU  the  most  feasible  rout- 
ing for  a  railroad  ccnnectlng  the  Mississippi 
River  with  the  Patlflc  Ocean  Capt,  John 
Mullan  made  this  Investigation  and  aald 
of  the  Lolo  Trail.  It  U  the  most  dlfflcult, 
nigged.  8e\ere  and  broken  of  any  I  have 
•seen  In  my  exploratl ans  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west ■  In  1858  he  completed  the  famous 
Military  Road  or  Mullan  Road  some  100  miles 
til  the  north. 

The  necessity  of  opening  a  more  direct 
route  between  Vln;lnla  City,  Mont.,  and 
Lewlston.  Idaho,  than  was  afforded  by  the 
Mullan  Road.  promi)tsd  the  Oovemment  In 
1866  to  make  an  spproprUtlon  of  $00  000 
for  that  purpose.  A  Mr.  A.  W.  Tlnkham 
undertook  this  task  and  found  there  was 
little  he  could  do  exoept  Improve  the  Loto 
Trail  to  permit  the  passage  of  heavier  pack 
trains.  The  record  Indicates  that  the  bulk 
of  the  appropriation  was  spent  In  thU  man- 
ner Very  little,  If  any,  highway  was  con- 
structed. 

About  1900,  this  route  again  became 
prominent  when  a  survey  was  undertaken 
by  the  Clearwater  Short  Line  Railway  Co. 
for  a  railroad  between  Missoula,  Mont., 
and  Kooskla,  Idaho.  Although  the  railroad 
waa  never  completed,  as  an  adjunct  to  this 
work,  serviceable  wagon  roads  were  con- 
structed which  gave  limited  access  to  sec- 
tions of  the  route  twth  In  Idaho  and  In 
Montana  Part  of  the  flrst  forest  highway 
funds  expended  on  thU  route  were  used  for 
extension   of   these   wagon   roads. 

Construction  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  High- 
way was  stimulated  In  large  measure  by 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  Early 
in  lu  program,  the  Forest  Service  esUblUhed 
ranger  stations  at  Powell  and  Lochsa  for 
administrative  purposes  and  fire  protection 
For  years  these  stations  along  the  Lochsa 
River  were  accessible  by  trail  only.  The 
proper  management  of  the  area  required 
better  access  to  these  stations  and  prompted 
the  Initial  programing  of  Federal  funds  for 
roads.  Construction  with  forest  highway 
funds  was  Initiated  on  the  Idaho  portion  of 
the  route  In  1918,  This  flrst  project  pro- 
vided for  23  1  miles  of  grading  to  a  top  width 
of  9  feet.     Cost  of  the  project  was  $235,740. 

In    1936    approximately    160    Federal    prU- 
oners    from    Leavenworth,    Kans.,    were    as- 
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signed  to  projects  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Highway.  These  prisoners  were  retained  on 
construction  until  the  spring  of  1941,  at 
which  time  they  were  returned  to  Leaven- 
worth and  replaced  by  Japanese  detainees 
from  the  coastal  area.  Work  on  a  WPA  proj- 
ect was  also  started  during  this  period. 

Total  estimated  construction  costs  for  the 
101 -mile  Idaho  section  from  Kooskla  to  the 
Montana  line  Is  estimated  at  $13.3  million. 
This  covers  the  period  since  1918  to  date, 
which  Includes  money  now  available  for  con- 
struction to  bring  the  Idaho  portion  to  a 
bituminous  surface  standard. 

Following  Is  a  breakdown  of  Federal  and 
State  funds  expended  and  programed  for 
completion  of  this  historic  route: 


From  1918  to  completion — ex- 
pended and  under  construc- 
tion: 

Emergency  relief  funds $30,323 

Forest  highway   funds 4,  946^063 

Forest       road       development 

funds 406,924 

Forest  road  emergency  funds.  92,869 

Federal  lands  funds 3,770^229 

WPA    funds 281,663 

Federal-aid    primary    funds..       1,276,179 


ToUl  Federal 10,804,150 

State    of    Idaho 1,064,126 


Total 11,868,276 

Additional  appropriations: 

Forest  highway  funds l,  000,  000 

Federal   lands  funds 275,000 

Federal  aid  primary  and  sec- 
ondary   funds 169,000 

Total 13,312,276 

This  summer  construction  work  has  been 
In  progress  on  three  projects  on  the  Lewis- 
Clark  Highway  In  Idaho.  The  toUl  length 
of  these  projects  is  74  mUes.  Cost  of  the 
projects  are  Included  In  the  above  subtotal 
of  $11,868,276. 

Two  of  the  above-mentioned  projects  were 
recently  completed:  The  grading  and  bridge 
construction    work    on    12.6    miles    between 
Powell  and  the  Montana  line,  and  bitumi- 
nous surfacing  of  22.6  miles  extending  east 
from  Lowell.     The   third  contract  involving 
SSSi  miles  of  base  and  surfacing  construc- 
tion   between    Fish    Creek    and    Wendover 
Creek  U  still  underway.    Bids  will  be  opened 
September  29,  1961,  for  a  project  to  provide 
38.6    miles    plantmix   paving   Iwtween    Lost 
Creek  and  the  Montana  line   (Includes  3.4 
miles  of  grading  and  16  miles  of  basework) . 
The  figure  of  $13.3  million  Is  the  estimated 
cost  to   bring  the  Idaho  portion  to  a  bitu- 
minous surface  standard.     This  bituminous 
surfacing  for  the  flrst  62  miles  east  of  Koos- 
kla is  only  a  surface  treatment.    This  com- 
plete section  will  be  scheduled  for  bitumi- 
nous paving  at  a  later  date  with  Federal  aid, 
forest   highway  or  other  funds   as  they  are 
made  available.    Cost  for  completion  of  this 
final  project  is  estimated  at  $1,104,000.     This 
estimate  would  bring  the  total  investment, 
over  the  period  of  years  since  1918,  in  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Highway  to  $14.4  million. 
Only  $a  million  of  this  total  waa  Bi>ent  be- 
tween the  years  1918  and  1946. 

In  addition  to  this,  planning  is  now  un- 
derway for  a  1.4  mile  relocation  to  provide 
a  bypass  at  the  village  of  Kooskla.  The 
new  location  here  would  leave  the  present 
highway  at  a  point  approximately  0.2  mile 
north  of  the  north  city  limits  and  would 
stay  on  the  north  side  of  the  Clearwater 
River  and  connect  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Highway  Just  east  of  Kooskla.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  byp>ass  Is  $260,000. 

The  101 -mile  section  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Highway  in  Idaho  follows  a  water  grade 
throughout,  except  for  about  6  miles  of  6- 
percent    grade    needed    to    cross    Lolo   Pass 


(elevation  5,233  feet)   at  the  Idaho-Montana 
border. 

The  route  (from  east  to  west)  follows  the 
Lochsa  River  to  Lowell,  Idaho,  where  the 
stream  connects  with  the  Selway  River  to 
form  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Clearwater 
River,  which  continues  to  Kooskla  and  meets 
with  the  South  Pork  of  the  Clearwater  River. 

Opening  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Highway 
will  provide  arterial  access  to  more  than 
1.500  million  board  feet  of  timber  tribu- 
tary thereto  This  main  route  will  serve 
the  many  miles  of  existing  access  roids  not 
In  use  and  will  promote  the  construction  of 
a  network  of  new  access  necessary  to  marlcet 
the  available  timber  reserves. 

Travelers  from  central  and  southern 
Idaho,  southeastern  Washington  and  eastern 
Oregon  to  destinations  east  of  Missoula 
Mont.,  will  be  saved  up  to  220  miles  by  this 
scenic  shortcut.  A  few  examples  are  Iteted 
below: 

From  Kooskla,  Idaho  to  Missoula  Mont 
saving  220  miles. 

From  LewUton,  Idaho  to  Missoula  Mont 
saving  82  miles. 

From  Boise,  Idaho  to  Missoula.  Mont  sav- 
ing 101  miles. 

From  Portland,  Oreg.  to  Missoula  Mont  , 
saving  12  miles. 

The  forest  lands  adjacent  to  this  highway 
provide  shelter  for  some  of  the  flnest  elk 
herds  In  the  United  States.  Thousands  of 
hunters  pack  into  the  area  each  fall.  Those 
from  Idaho  have  been  forced  to  travel  hun- 
dreds of  extra  miles  to  reach  destinations 
near  the  Montana-Idaho  borders.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  have  been  devastating  forest 
fires  in  years  past  which  have  rxiined  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  natural  cover.  The  pro- 
posed route  traversed  some  30  miles  of 
burned  area.  New  growth  has  started,  how- 
ever, and  Is  making  good  progress.  One  of 
the  foremost  attractions  In  the  area  is  the 
Bltterroot-Selway  Wilderness  area.  The 
Lochsa  River  and  the  highway  bound  this 
area  on  the  north  for  approximately  50  miles. 
Good  access  will  be  thus  afforded  to  the 
northern  sector  of  this  8,000  square  mile 
area,  our  largest  and  best  esUbllshed  wilder- 
ness. 

What  will  this  new  highway  mean  to 
Idaho's  economy?  Briefly,  it  is  not  expected 
that  new  industries  and  business  will  spring 
up  overnight  because  it  has  been  buUt;  but 
it  can  definitely  be  considered  as  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  rapidly  developing 
potentUl  that  is  moving  the  Northwest  and 
Idaho  into  a  period  of  increased  economic 
growth. 

Also,  when  the  value  of  this  highway  is 
weighed  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  slack-water  navigation  on  the  Coliunbia- 
Snake  River  Waterway  to  Lewlston,  the 
growth  of  the  immediate  area  seems  a  near 
certainty.  However,  to  do  Justice  to  each 
major  industry  this  new  route  wiU  touch,  it 
would  be  pertinent  to  consider  individual 
benefits  to  the  agriculture,  mining,  forest 
and  tourist  industries  of  the  region. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  the  greatest  Impact  the  road  will  bring 
will  be  felt  by  the  timber  industry.  Forest 
products  are  the  chief  output  of  the  region 
surrounding  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Highway, 
both  in  volume  and  dollar  value.  Although 
the  annual  timber  cut  in  this  region  Is  less 
than  the  annual  growth  much  of  this  timber 
Is  cut  from  the  growing  stock.  This  has 
been  due  to  problems  of  aocessibility.  Much 
of  the  mature  sawtimber  Is  in  Clearwater 
and  Idaho  Counties,  and  completion  of  the 
highway  will  make  It  possible  to  harvest 
large  tracts  of  mature  virgin  timber  and 
thus  reduce  the  cut  of  immature  stock. 

Completion  of  this  highway  wlU  also  pro- 
vide an  improved  avenue  to  areas  that  have 
been  heavily  burned  in  the  past  because  of 
inaccessability  by  flreflghtlng  equipment. 
This   factor    alone   should    save   in   useable 
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Umb«r  enough   to  pay  for  the  cost   or   the 
entire  highway 

Transportation  being  a  high-cost  produc- 
tion factor  has  had  a  diverse  effect  upon  the 
manufacturing  and  selling  ot  product*  made 
from  the  region's  wood  supply.  It  Is  felt 
that  compeUUve  freight  rates  will  be  a  real 
assist  to  the  growth  of  secondary  wood  In- 
dustries. In  addition,  new  advances  In  wood 
utilization  research  at  universities  and  col- 
leges In  the  Northwest  give  every  Indication 
that  the  growth  and  consumption  of  new 
products  made  chiefly  from  wood  and  wocd 
byproducts  wlU  Increase  faster  than  present 
production.  There  Is  little  doubt  that  with 
the  proper  sMmulatlon  the  region's  timber 
resources  can  be  combined  with  low  trans- 
portation cos's,  power  and  skilled  labor  to 
build  north  Idaho  as  the  center  of  a  grow- 
ing timber  Industry  for  years  to  come 

Although  there  will  be  some  Immediate 
effects  felt  by  the  agricultural  Industry  most 
of  the  benefits  will  show  up  4  or  5  years  in 
the  future  when  secondary  processors  will 
find  It  profitable  to  manufacture  fxxl  and 
nonfood  products  from  the  region's  ample 
wheat  and  other  grain  supplies. 

Five  years  ago  southern  Idaho  wasn't  the 
center  of  the  potato  processing  Industry  but 
the  right  combination  of  research,  business 
know-how  and  available  production  factors 
have  made  that  dream  a  reality.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  right  combina- 
tion for  further  development  of  northern 
Idaho  agriculture  will  be  found  In  the  traffic 
that  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Highway  will  chan- 
nel to  barge  transportation  at  Lewlston.  In 
effect,  reduced  transportation  costs  will  also 
spur  the  growth  of  associate  service  and 
trade  business  In  the  area.  The  result  «i:i 
be  that  agriculture  products  will  be  a.Torded 
not  only  cheaper  cost  In  transportation  to 
market  (something  many  farmers  have  t>een 
working  on  for  years)  but  will  find  some 
markets  close  to  home. 

In  addition.  It  has  been  estimated  that  by 
1970  Montana  alone  will  expert  westerly 
close  to  4  million  tons  of  commerce  suitable 
for  water  traiuportatlon.  At  least  one  quar- 
ter of  this  total  Is  expected  to  move  along 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Highway  on  Its  way  to 
river  transportation. 

Other  benefits  will  come  simply  because 
the  road  opens  a  little  known  area  fur  gen- 
eral exploration.  Mining,  which  has  been 
an  empire  builder  In  the  past  has  also  been 
hampered  by  distance  to  market,  high  trans- 
portation costs  and  Federal  Import  policies 
The  new  highway  will  provide  access  to  re- 
gions which  have  been  heretofore  neglected 
by  exploration  surveys,  or  geological  studies 
However.  Increasing  demands  by  the  na- 
tional defense  and  space  programs  will  un- 
doubtedly bring  some  attention  to  the 
strategic  metals  and  nonmetals  In  the  sur- 
rounding areas  There  la  a  great  need  for 
rare  metals  such  as  columblum,  beryllium, 
cesium,  tantalum,  cobalt,  thorium,  titanium. 
and  zirconium.  The  discovery  of  one  or 
more  of  these  metals  in  workable  quantities 
would  greatly  fortify  the  mining  economy  of 
the  10  northern  counties  and  would  again 
prove  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Highway  a  very 
definite  asset  to  the  area's  overall  business 
climate. 

Every  year  Idaho  Is  visited  by  about  !■, 
million  tourists  who  enter  the  State  by  an 
eastern  route.  Of  this  amount  about  20 
percent  are  coming  to  vacation  In  Idaho 
The  rest  are  passing  through  on  their  way 
to  other  vacation  areas.  If  properly  ad- 
vertised, many  of  these  people  and  countless 
niunbers  of  their  friends  will  want  to  travel 
over  the  historical  trail  that  bears  the  names 
of  the  men  whose  adrentures  have  t>een 
written  In  the  history  books  of  erery  scho<jI- 
chlld  In  the  United  States  since  the  advent 
of  public  education. 

This  highway  also  opens  up  new  vistas  to 
the  sportsman.     Pish  and  game  abound  In 


an  area  where  there  are  ountless  lakes  and 
boundless  forests  which  have  never  felt  the 
ceaseless  plod  of  man.  This  Is  truly  a  vlrg.n 
wilderness  for  many  areas  within  Its  bound- 
aries have  never  been  explored  by  humans 
The  first  people  to  see  this  land  will  see  11 
much  as  Utxl  made  It.  clean,  and  with  a 
fresh ne;.s   unsurpassed. 


JAY  N.  DARLING 


Mr.  METCAU  Madam  President. 
with  the  passing  of  Jay  N.  Darling.  Mon- 
day, at  the  age  of  85,  America  is  a  poorer 
place  than  it  was  before.  But  he  en- 
riched the  Nation  so  greatly  during  hu 
lifetime  that  li\e  net  t^am  has  tx*en  enor- 
mous. Although  he  was  luiown  and 
1  )ved  by  millions  of  Americans  for  his 
devastatintjly  incisive  cartoons  m  the 
fields  of  politics  and  socia"  reform,  he 
will  be  mi.-sed  especially  by  the  conser- 
vationists, among  whom  he  ranked  with 
the  leaders. 

He  was  a  firm  champion  of  natural  re- 
source conservation  from  his  carlie.st 
days  to  his  last  One  of  his  first  na- 
tionally famous  cartoons  dealt  with  the 
plight  of  waterfowl  m  1916  when  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  was  being  de- 
bated This  and  subsequent  cartoons  in 
the  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Register  launched 
him  at  the  age  of  40  into  a  career  as  a 
syndicated  cartoonist,  from  which  he 
retired  in  1949. 

Mr  Darlin«  probably  t(Xik  more  per- 
sonal pride  in  his  achievements  In  the 
flield  of  conservation  than  he  did  m  his 
chosen  professional  field.  His  contribu- 
tions to  conservation  were  tremendous. 
Named  to  the  Special  Committee  To  In- 
vestigate Waterfowl  R'^fuRo  Needs  by 
President  Franklin  D  Roo5evelt  EHr- 
ling  was  Instrumental  in  obtainmB;  the 
enactment  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Hunt- 
ing Stamp  Act  of  1934.  and  designed  the 
first  duck  stamp.  Proceeds  from  duck 
stamp  sales  are  used  to  acquire  wetlands 
as  recommended  by  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commi.sslnn.  on  which  I 
serve.  Elevated  to  the  position  of  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  un- 
der the  R"osev>'lt  administration,  al- 
though he  was  a  Republican  by  persua- 
sion. Darling  proved  hinxself  an  able 
administrator,  dealing  with  flagrant 
abuses  of  the  Federal  hunting  regula- 
tions with  a  vigor  that  sent  poachers  and 
market  hunters  scurrying  for  cover. 

Although  he  was  an  avid  duck  hunter 
himself,  he  clamped  down  in  the  face 
of  depleted  waterfowl  fliKhts  with  the 
tightest  waterfowl  hunting  regulations 
that  America  has  ever  known  almost  as 
soon  as  he  entered  Washington,  and  he 
stuck  to  his  Knns  in  spite  of  political  and 
sometimes  physical  threats.  In  accept- 
ing the  appointment,  which  carried  the 
salary  of  $8,000  per  year,  he  temporarily 
abandoned  a  career  that  was  bringing 
him  $100,000  annually.  He  was  respon- 
sible during  his  year  and  a  half  as  an 
administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey  for  obtaining  $6  million 
for  Launching  the  national  waterfowl 
refuge  system.  During  this  period,  he 
also  launched  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  organized  the  first  North 
American  Wildlife  Conference,  and  was 
responsible  for  reorganizing  the  Ameri- 


can Game  Protective  Association  Into 
the  North  American  Wildlife  Foundation 
and  the  American  Wildlife  Institute, 
forerunner  of  the  present  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  He  established 
the  cooperative  wildlife  research  unit 
program  which,  since  1935,  has  produced 
many  of  our  foremost  trained  wildlife 
workers. 

'  Dmg"  Darlim;  will  l>e  missed,  but  he 
leaves  t>ohind  him  monuments  to  his 
own  greatness,  as  a  cartoonist,  and  as 
an  editor,  and  as  a  coru  ervationist.  Few 
men  enjoyed  life  more,  and  even  fewer 
have  hved  it  more  fully  and  usefully. 


THE  KENNEDY  FARM  PROGRAM 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Madam  President. 
I  have  been  plea&cd  for  the  most  part 
With  the  editorial  coirment  on  this  ad- 
ministrations farm  program.  The  trib- 
ute being  accorded  proposals  set  forth 
In  President  Kennedy's  recent  farm  mes- 
sage speak  highly  for  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Ajiriculture  Orville  Free- 
man. 

It  .should  be  noted  that  the  other  day, 
when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ap- 
peared before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House, 
he  was  greeted  by  a  standing  ovation 
from  the  members  of  the  cotxunlttee. 
Tins  indicates  to  me  the  sincere  appre- 
ciation Members  of  Congress  have  for 
the  diligence  and  intelligence  of  the  ef- 
forts and  the  program  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture 

l?iesc  words  of  commendation  for  a 
job  well  done  also  should  be  a  source  of 
self-satisfaction  to  the  many  unsung 
heroes  whose  contribution  to  this  pro- 
gram can  never  t>e  mesusured.  These  are 
the  producers  and  representatlrea  of 
commodity  organizations  who  served  on 
advisory  committees,  countless  Individ- 
uals 'vhose  suggestions  were  Incorporated 
into  the  program,  and  members  and  lead- 
ership of  all  the  farm  organlzatk}ns. 

Madam  President,  the  Des  Moines 
Re«?lster  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
Com  Belt  It  serves  farmers  and  It 
knows  farmers  This  paper  is  as  familiar 
to  most  Iowa  farmers — and.  Incidentally, 
to  many  in  the  States  which  border 
Iowa,  including  my  own  State  of  Min- 
nesota— as  is  the  land  they  pkTw.  It  Is 
because  of  this  close  association  with 
the  family  farmer  that  I  was  e8i>eclally 
pleased  to  see  the  Register's  February 
1.  1962,  editorial  entitled  "Hard  Farm 
Choices."  It  is  a  good  editorial  and  it 
is  a  thouKht/ul  editorial.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  inserted  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

Hako  Pakm  CnoKwm 

Tlie  farm  policy  proposals  Just  rabmltted 
to  Congress  by  the  Kennedy  admlnUtratlon 
are  a  considerable  Improvement  over  the 
rather  hasty  recommendations  made  last 
spring  Congress  rejected  at  that  time  the 
sweeping  enabling  legislation  which  would 
have  permitted  commodity  groups  to  de- 
velop supply  control  programs  with  mar- 
keting quotas 

Now  Agriculture  Secretary  Onr1Il«  Free- 
man Is  coming  back  to  CongreM  with  a  more 
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carefully  worked  out  long-range  adjustment 
plan.  The  emphasis  in  the  new  propoaals  la 
on  land  retirement  to  limit  production  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  In  order  to  Indirectly 
limit  output  of  livestock. 

Thin  Is  the  same  basic  farm  program  that 
has  b«  "n  In  rfTect  for  nearly  30  years.  How- 
ever, l^eemj'.n  wants  a  stronger  effort  to 
tightP'i  up  tae  acreage  control  programs,  to 
make  them  more  effective.  For  example, 
farme  s  wou  d  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
vote  i.iandst  jry  controls  on  thrnif  elves  for 
f^ed  f -alns,  for  the  first   t;me  In  history. 

Freeman  tlso  wants  stricter  production 
rontrt  1  in  tUe  dairy  Industry  Instead  of 
relylm;  on  Federal  milk  market  orders,  un- 
der which  supplies  are  controlled  In  many 
mllksheds,  a  national  quota  system  would  be 
established.  Farmers  would  choose  In  a 
referendum  between  the  present  program 
with  considerably  lower  price  supports  and 
a  new  program  with  quot;ts  and  higher  price 
supports 

The  proposals  are  reallsth  In  po:  ing  the 
right  questions  to  farmers  and  to  the  gen- 
eral  public. 

The  administration  Is  saying,  in  effect, 
that,  if  farm  income  is  to  be  maintained  at 
its  present  level,  the  choice  Is  between  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  high  level  of  sub- 
sidies or  production  controls.  If  farmers 
don't  want  to  subject  themselves  to  produc- 
tion controls,  they  cannot  expect  to  continue 
receiving  the  present  level  of  price  supports. 

The  Kennedy  administration  proposals  also 
are  realistic  in  recognising  the  need  for  fur- 
ther adjustment  in  number  of  farms  and 
farmers.  The  administration  wants  a  pilot 
program  to  start  a  long-range  transfer  of 
many  millions  of  acres  of  cropland  to  other 
uses 

This  is  the  soil  bank  on  a  much  larger 
scale  and  extending  for  20  years  ahead.  The 
program  also  would  emphasise  education  of 
farm  people  and  other  aids  to  smooth  transi- 
tion to  nonfarm  Jobs.  It  puts  Into  a  practi- 
cal program  Ideas  that  have  been  floating 
around  in  agricultural  circles  for  many  years. 
We  like  it  becaase  It  would  start  small  and 
build  on  the  basis  of  practical  experience. 

The  Freeman  proposals  do  not  put  for- 
ward an  extravagant  and  unrealistic  goal  of 
farm  Inoome.  as  did  the  famous  Brannan 
plan  a  few  years  back. 

In  fact.  Freeman  already  has  been  criti- 
cised by  the  Fanners  Union  for  setting  his 
sights  too  low  on  farm  income.  The  pro- 
gram rails  for  maintaining  the  1961  leyel  of 
national  net  farm  IncooM.  about  ftlS  billion 
per  year  to  1066.  Farm  Income  per  person 
and  per  farm  would  rise  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years,  as  the  number  of  farmers  and 
farms  decUne. 

The  Nstlon  Is  long  overdue  on  facing  up. 
In  a  practical  way,  to  the  hard  choices  In 
agricultural  policy. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  too  much 
dream  world  philoeopby  In  aip-lcultural  af- 
fairs. Political  proposals  often  have  sug- 
gested that  everything  would  be  rosy  if  farm 
price  supports  were  abandoned  and  if  the 
Uovernment  would  get  out  of  agriculture. 

But  analysis  by  at  least  three  responsi- 
ble research  agencies  shows  beyond  doubt 
that  farm  income  would  fall  by  about  one- 
third  If  supports  were  abandoned. 

There  also  has  been  a  lack  of  political 
realism  about  maintaining  a  high  leTSl  of 
farm  subsidy  without  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  farmers  to  control  production  and  keep 
It  in  line  with  the  Nation's  needs. 

In  the  Freeman  proposals,  those  who  want 
to  cut  farm  subsidies  but  also  want  to  main- 
tain farm  income  are  told  what  must  be  done 
to  accomplish  this. 

If  these  production  control  programs  ars 
rejected  and  Congress  oontlnoss  to  appro- 
priate the  money  for  a  high  level  of  farm 
subsidies  then  the  responslbUlty  will  be  on 
Congress.     The  administration  is  showing  a 
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way  out  of  the  dead  end  of  high  farm  sub- 
sidy costs  and  surpltises. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  other 
editorial  comment  on  the  Kennedy  farm 
proffram.  from  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  Den- 
ver Post,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  the  Springfield,  Mo.,  Lead- 
er and  Press  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
lials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

"The  Nation  Is  long  overdue  on  facing  up. 
In  a  practical  way,  to  the  hard  choices  In 
agricultural  policy. 

"In  the  past  there  has  been  too  much 
dream  world  philosophy  in  agrlcxiltural  af- 
fairs. PoUtlcal  proposals  often  have  sug- 
gested that  everything  would  be  rosy  If  farm 
price  supports  were  abandoned  and  if  the 
Government  would  get  out  of  agricult'ire. 

"But  analysis  by  at  least  tliree  responsible 
research  agencies  shows  beyond  doubt  that 
f.u-m  Income  would  fall  by  about  one-third 
If  supports  were  abandoned. 

"The  administration  Is  shov/lng  a  way 
out  of  the  dead  end  of  high  farm  subsidy 
costs  and  surpluses." — The  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister. 

"If  producers  of  a  given  commodity  wish 
the  Government  to  pay  them  a  guaranteed 
price,  they  cannot  reasonably  ask  that  the 
guarantee  extend  to  an  unlimited  output. 
This  Is  the  dilemma  which  the  President's 
message  puts  before  farmers,  big  and  little. 
In  the  United  States. 

"The  signs  of  a  tiu-n  are  here,  and  the 
Kennedy  message.  Lf  followed,  would  nuike 
it  a  sharp  one." — Christian  Science  Monitor. 

"President  Kennedy  has  proposed  a  strong 
and  comprehensive  fzu-m  program.  At  heart 
it  is  a  workable  program. 

"Either  the  farmer  should  accept  the  haz- 
ards of  a  free  market — which  the  congres- 
sional farm  bloc  seems  to  oppose — or  he 
should  be  prepared  to  accept  controls  which 
will  prevent  overproduction." — Denver  Post. 

"The  goals  set  forth  in  President  Ken- 
nedy's farm  message  are  sound  and  should 
meet  with  general  approval,  but  the  meth- 
ods the  President  recommends  for  achieving 
them  appear  to  differ  more  In  degree  than 
In  kind  from  ths  unsuocessfvU  programs  of 
tbs  post. 

"Ths  broad  purposes  of  the  program  are 
to  Increase  farm  Income,  reduce  costly  sur- 
pluses and  cut  down  the  agricultural 
btirden  on  taxpayers.  Further  exposition  of 
ways  in  which  this  is  expected  to  be  ac- 
complished will  be  developed  In  congres- 
sional and  public  debate.  There  Is  certain 
to  be  plenty  of  that."— St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch. 

"As  an  analysis  of  the  plight  of  sgrlcui- 
ttire.  and  as  a  statement  of  farm  policy  ob- 
jectives, surely  there  is  much  to  apf^ud  and 
very  UtUe  to  criticize.  There  Is  a  proper  ac- 
knowledgment of  agriculture's  great  effi- 
ciency, of  its  rols  In  the  Nation's  growth,  of 
its  (ttaproportlonate  share  of  national  tn- 
come.  Urban  critics  of  farm  programs  fre- 
quently have  exhibited  an  almost  indecent 
dlsregartl  ot  the  fact  that  they  get  more  and 
better  food  for  less  money  than  any  other 
consumers  on  earth.  They  quite  as  often 
stand  aghast  at  the  recorded  subsidy  to  agri- 
culture while  tliey  exhibit  a  complete  ob- 
Ilvloxisness  to  the  less  conspicuous  subsidies 
that  national  policy  has  heaped  upon  other 
Industry.  The  tone  and  temper  of  the  mes- 
sage Is  good." — Washington  Post. 

"The  problems  of  abxindanee  •  •  •  sre  far 
pleasanter  and  more  manageable  than 
Khruahchev'B  problem^  of  scarcity. 


"Opix>nent8  will  no  doubt  stress  the  so- 
cialistic features  of  this  program,  though  It 
differs  only  in  degree  and  eztenslveness  of 
coverage  from  earlier  arrangements  under 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  adminis- 
trations."— ^New  York  Times. 

"History  presents  no  evidence  that  efforts 
of  government  to  manage  ecarcity — as  in  the 
case  of  the  OPA — have  ended  in  anything 
other  than  confusion  or  worse.  Nothing  in 
the  present  chaotic  farm  controls  suggests 
that  much  stiller  controls  would  manage 
abundance  any  better." — Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. 

"President  Kennedy  gave  American  agri- 
culture a  blunt  take-lt-or-leave-lt  ultima- 
tum yesterday  as  he  presented  his  long- 
awaited  farm  program  to  Congress.  Either 
farmers  can  take  rigid  production  controls, 
the  President  said,  or  they  can  give  up  any 
expectation  of  much  further  Federal  aid  In 
the  way  of  subsidies. 

"A  year  ago.  we  would  have  protested 
angrily.  Other  businesses  and  other  Indus- 
tries iiave  been,  and  are  being  subsidized, 
why  exclude  farming?  Two  or  three  events 
of  the  past  year,  however,  hare  sharply  al- 
tered our  thinking  In  the  matter.  One.  the 
fiasco  In  the  broiler  industry:  another,  the 
dairy  Industry's  leap  from  a  nearly  balanced 
production  pattern  Into  a  veritable  binge  of 
overproduction;  still  a  third,  recognition 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  meteoric  climb 
of  subsidy  costs,  unless  production  curbs 
are  imposed,  and  that  conversely,  with  pow- 
er curbs,  there  will  be  little  or  no  need  for 
subsidies. 

"The  Individual  always  thinks  it  cant 
happen  to  him.  but  It  has  happened  to 
thousands  of  dairymen  in  recent  years,  and 
one  can  predict  with  mathematical  certainty 
ttiat  uncontrolled  production  will  convert  a 
certain  percentage  of  those  wtK>  are  still 
making  it  today  to  marginal  milk  producers 
next  year  and  to  ex-dalrymen  in  2  years." — 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader  and  Press. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
recently  in  St.  Louis.  Mo^  a  conference 
of  farm  leaders  of  the  Midwest  farm 
organizations  and  groups  was  held,  and 
a  Joint  statement  was  made  by  the  farm 
oi^anlzation  officials  attending  that 
farm  leaders  conference  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Secretary  Freeman  addressed  that  con- 
ference and  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. 

I  ask  luutnimous  consent  that  the 
farm  leaders'  statement  be  printed  In 
the  Rbcoko  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

FaXM    LeAOZSS'    STATDCTirr 

We  sincerely  appreciate  the  Urm  and  ag- 
gressive efforts  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, and  particularly  those  at  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Orville  Freeman,  to  raise 
farm  income  and  to  Improve  public  under- 
standing of  the  farmerl  problem.  These 
efforts  have  resulted  In  materially  Improved 
farm  income  In  1961  and  firm  prospects 
for  the  maintenance  tliereof  in  1962. 

We  recognise,  however,  that  these  Improve- 
ments have  been  acccsnpUahed  primarily 
through  the  use  of  emergency  inograms  and 
measures.  It  Is  essential  that  a  new  dy- 
namic, long-range,  permanent  farm  pro- 
gram, dealing  with  the  iat>blems  of  agri- 
culture, be  adopted  now  in  1062.  We  have 
the  blessing  of  great  atmndance,  but  It  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  our  agricul- 
tural commtinity  and  is  In  the  public  in- 
terest that  such  be  a  Tnsiiiged  abundance. 
We  need  a  program  to  meet  the  problem  of 
low  incomes  and  trnderempHoyment  in  our 
farm  population;  to  strike  at  the  problem  of 
Inadequate  diets,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
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and  to  Insure  proper  u»e  of  our  agricultural 
resources. 

We  §peclflcally  endorse  the  poeltlve  goals 
of  President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  Free- 
man to  achieve  proper  use  of  our  agricul- 
tural abundance:  to  achieve  balance  by  pro- 
viding a  means  of  adjustment  of  production 
of  commodities  now  In  serious  oversupply; 
to  encourage  conservation  and  achieve  bet- 
ter land  uses,  and  to  upgrade  the  living 
standards  of  rural  people  by  the  develop- 
ment of  new  opportunities  on  the  land 
through  rural  renewal  programs,  all  of  which 
will  be  achieved  at  a  reduced  cost  to  Oov- 
emment 

We  emphaalze  the  Immediate  need  for 
theae  programs  and  unanimously  pledge  our 
full  support  to  the  attainment  of  these 
goals 

PARMER  COOPERATIVES 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  re- 
port from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture relating  to  the  activities,  growth. 
development,  and  services  of  the  farm 
cooperatives  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at 
this  p>olnt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

U  3     DiPAaTMiNT   or    AoaiCVLTURE 
Washington.  DC  .  February  6     1962 

For  nearly  a  century  now,  the  U  3  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  Interested 
In  the  progress  of  farmer  cooperatives  This 
year's  statistical  report  shows  the  volume  of 
farmer  cooperative  business  up  almi-)«t  3  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year,  while  numbers 
of  memberships  and  associations  were  down 
slightly. 

This  Information  comes  from  stAlLutlcs  Just 
released  by  USDA's  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service  on  the  business  of  marketing,  farm 
supply,  and  related  service  cooperatives 

Since  the  early  report  of  the  Department 
back  in  1863  on  farmer  cooperatives — a  re- 
port that  dealt  with  the  development  of  co- 
operative cheese  factories  begun  10  years 
earlier  In  New  York — these  farmer  coopera- 
tives have  come  a  long  way. 

The  FCS  flgurea.  covering  the  period  July 
1.  1959.  through  June  30.  1960,  give  a  broad 
picture  of  the  extent  of  cooperative  progress 
They  show 

1  Dollar  volume:  Gross  business  volume 
of  a  little  more  than  $15  6  billion,  repre- 
senting an   Increase   of   2.7   percent  over   the 


previous  years  US  3  billion  Total  net  busi- 
ness— after  adjusting  for  business  done  be- 
tween cooperatives — amounted  to  a  little 
more  than  $\2  billion,  up  2  4  percent  over 
the  $11  7  billion  a  year  earlier 

2  Number  of  memberships  A  total  of 
almost  7  3  million  memberships,  represent- 
ing a  decrease  of  about  4  percent  irom  tne 
previous  years  nearly  7  6  million  Tnis  is 
In  line  with  the  decrease  in  numt)er  of 
farmers  In  the  United  States  This  mem- 
bership figure  contains  dupUcAtlons  since 
many  farmers  are  members  of  more  than 
one  C'Hiperiitlve  and  are  counted  twlre  t 
more  times 

3  Number  )f  oiK>peratlves  Total  number 
(jf  .isscx-iatlon.s  was  9.345  compared  with 
9.668  the  previous  year  or  a  de^-rea*e  of  3 
percent  Much  of  thU  decresise  w<ia  the  re- 
sul'  of  ci  ntlnued  mergers  constiUdatlon.'* 
.ind  acquL-^ltlona  among  c'W)peratlve»  a 
trend  reflected  In  these  annual  statistics  f^ir 
a  number  of  years 

Other  highlights  of  this  annual  statistical 
report  Issued  regularly  each  year  since 
1928  are  given  here  In  net  tlgures  from 
which  intenvssocla'ion  business  has  been  ex- 
cluded 

Mirtcetlng  volume  f  19  3  billion  w.-i-n  up 
2  5  percent  over  the  previous  year  This 
represented  77  4  f>eri-ent  of  the  total  co.-pera- 
tlve  business 

F:u-m  supply  volume  of  more  than  12  4  bil- 
lion was  up  1  6  percent  over  the  previous 
year  This  .supply  h\islne8s  represented  20  1 
percent   of  the  total  ci  niperatlve  volume 

Rel.ited  services  amounted  to  more  than 
»2"J8  million  up  9  percent  over  the  previou.s 
year  They  accounted  for  2  5  percent  of  the 
t.ital   business  of   ci»>  >per:itives 

Dairy  pr>dvu-t*  continued  l<:  rank  first  in 
t.'tal  n^arketmg  volume 

Peed  continued  In  first  place  In  volume 
am  'iig   farm   pr'xluctlon  supplies 

Sevf-nty-seven  percent  of  the  9  345  co- 
)pera'ive8  hai'.dled  one  >r  more  f-irm  sup- 
plies 

Seventy-one  f>er<-ent  >f  them  did  s.  >nie 
marketing 

Minnesota  continued  to  hold  tlrs*  pla<  ,-  in 
number  of   associations  and  memberships 

California  continued  to  rank  first  In  total 
dollar  volume  of  business 

Increases  in  the  dollaj-  volume  rep')rted 
for  cotton  products,  dairy  products,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  grain,  rice,  and  tobacco 
laj-gely  contributed  to  the  Increase  In  total 
volume    reported    for    1959-60 

Dairy  products  had  a  net  value  of  m  ire 
than  13  billion,  about  a  third  of  the  net  value 
of    all    farm    pnxlucts    marketed    by   coopxru- 


tives  and  up  2.8  percent  ov«r  Uis  preTlous 
year  Oraln  remained  In  second  plaos  with 
a  net  value  of  $193  billion,  accounting  for 
a  litUe  more  than  a  fifth  of  ths  total  net 
value  and  up  1  8  jjercent  over  the  previous 
year  Livestock  stayed  In  third  place,  de- 
spite lower  hf>g  prices,  with  a  net  value  of 
•  1  47  billion,  a  decTeaae  of  4  percent  from 
the  previous  year 

Peed  accounted  for  almost  37  percent  of 
the  supply  business,  and  showed  a  net  value 
of  almost  $886  million  down  1  percent  from 
the  previous  year 

PetrUeum  products  continued  in  second 
plaie  among  farm  supplies  with  a  net  value 
of  m  .re  than  1596  million,  up  almost  2  8  per- 
cent o\er  the  previous  year.  They  accounted 
for  ,ilm  i5t  Ji  p»ercent  of  the  total  farm  pro- 
du.  ti  in  supplies  handled  by  cooperatives 

Fertilizer  in  third  place,  had  a  net  value 
of  »334  million  up  more  than  8  percent  from 
the  previous  year  It  acx>unt«d  for  almost 
14    p«-rcent   of    the    total   supply   business  of 

nxiMTHtl  ves 

.Neiu-iy  three-fifths  of  all  cooperatives  rs- 
P  .rting  did  s«ime  kind  of  service  for  their 
()  itronn  that  related  to  marketing  and  farm 
supply  operations  These  serrtoes  Included 
trucking,  storage  ginning,  drying,  grinding, 
and  .spraying  Total  recelpU  for  these  ssrv- 
ices  continued  Uj  Increase,  as  they  have  each 
year  since  FCS  began  to  compile  statistics 
on  this  segment  of  business  by  cooperatives. 

Tins  steady  upward  trend  In  service  re- 
ceipts reflects  the  increasing  dlverslilcatlon 
r  c< 'Operatives  to  better  serve  the  needs  of 
f.trmer  patrons 

Minnesota  held  first  place  In  number  of 
co.,;ieratlve8  with  Its  1.189  associations.  Wis- 
consin was  second  with  707,  and  Iowa  re- 
trtined  third  place  with  636. 

Se<u)nd  place  to  Minnesota's  memberships 
of  584  540  was  Illinois  with  4S4.140.  Iowa 
moved  up  to  third  with  430.0M. 

California  held  lU  first  plsos  In  net  value 
uf  combined  volume  of  buslnses  wtth  81.39 
billion,  almost  11  percent  of  the  total  net 
business  volume  of  all  cooperatives.  Iflnne- 
s<jta  remained  In  second  place  with  $843  mll- 
11. in.  or  7  percent.  And  lows  moved  Into 
third  place  with  more  than  MM  million,  or 
alini«t  6  percent  of  the  total. 

California  also  led  In  value  of  farm  prod- 
ucts marketed  with  Its  81  10  billion;  Minne- 
sota stayed  In  second  place  with  almost  8672 
million:  and  Illinots  contlnusd  In  third  place 
with  almost  8513  million 

Cooperatives  voluntarily  furnished  ciirrent 
figures  for  the  survey,  with  06  percent  of 
all  thoae  contacted  supplying  the  Informa- 
tion  needed 
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T%tm»a%d» 


tl38.m4 

W.  VTQ 

110.081 

,108,  (HO 

SK3.03R 

08.7(17 

900,  t«4 

141,440 

78.038 

119.780 


Total  liu-'dness 


'7.  1C2 


■S.SA4 

'9.34A 


3.  M«.9«e 


«2B8.in 
16.010,578 


T%ou»9n4t 
881.114 

27.  r» 

78,4ri 
m6,924 
334.404 

52.7IU 
30(1.  IW 

101.  (ai 

188.748 


i  408,  157 


•288,177 
12.000,2(W 


'  Prellmlnarv 

'.Adjusted  fox  duplication  arlstiiii  (r<im    imiltlpk    activities   jierfonued    hj   many 
ooo^ieraUves. 


'  Cbsriieii  fur  wtvIcm  in  wbloli  oo  duplkvUua  occurs. 
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Enlimaled  number  of  cooperatives,  member»hip$,  and  busiriut  of  marketing,  farm  stipply,  and  related  service  cooperatives,  bv  States 

1959-60 « 


8tat« 


M.iine   

N^w  Kamiwhlia   .. 

\  cruiont 

M  issM(  husetls 

K»Kvl»  lilaod 

l"oi\iiectk-ut 

New  England 

\.  vv  York       

.Ni  »  Jersey        

1  iiiii!>>  U  wua     - 

Middle  Atlantic... 

<«::I<1     

Inll.ma 

Illinois 

MIrhlrsn 

\V  Ivon.sin 

Fait  north  centr-al 

Mlnr>esota 

law  a     

M  is.wurl 

.North  I  )akoL» 

South  Mnkols 

N  I' bracks 

K.kn^us 

West  north  c«>ntnU 

PrlRware    . . 

M  ir\  ,.ind   

\  ;rv;uii.i     

^^  p<t  Vinrtnla 

North  ("anil ins   

N)ulh  Carolina 


Ninnber  of 
sooperatlvee 
with  head- 
quarters 
In  State 


Niimber  of 

memberships 

tn  8tate 


19 
9 

2h 

30 

2 

26 


ao,  S2S 
7.110 

18,440 

22,510 
2.870 

11.  WW 


119 

¥T2 

69 

IM 


83.355 

14K.415 

31.696 

170.120 


Nsti 
(ssetodes 
inter- 
oooperatlve 

boslnea) 


$41,104 

22.819 
87.243 
05,  SM 

8.  576 
45.758 


271.064 


505.305 
106.710 
355.  729 


0.W 


139 
4,'« 
209 
707 


3.'i0,  230 

375.  795 
421.  706 
4ft4. 140 
1H4.&50 
390.305 


1,027.7.50 


860.282 
401.825 
668.  8M 
3.58.417 
640.580 


SUte 


1.786 

I.INB 
030 
2Z3 

299 
387 
340 


1.850.595 

5*4.  .V40 
430.  «>V5 
401 .  070 
2!,\ .  070 
180.225 
2.56.120 
193.410 


2, 63.5,  wo 

841,846 
684.396 
3U3.3S0 
323.  062 
183.  357 
324.194 
579.100 


3.  .587 


2.303.060 


17 

61 

1.55 

116 
35 


27.455 
95.  475 

247.710 
74.  3«) 

iUi.  875 
65.475 


3,039.305 


81.087 

98.663 
193.  0r>4 

42.630 
109.  970 

40.841 


Oeor^a 

FlorMa 

South  Atlantic 

Kentncky 

Tennessee 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

East  south  central.. 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Teiae 

West  south  ccntraL 

Montana 

Idaho 

W  >t)ming 

Colora'lo 

Ne«  Mexico 

Arirona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Mountain.. 

Washtncton 

Orejton 

California. 

Pacific 

Total  (48  8totes)... 

Alaska 

Ilauaii 

United  BUtes 


Nnmbarof 
cooperatives 

with  head- 
quarters 
In  State 


75 
107 


643 


Number  of 

memberships 
in  SUte 


164,325 
30,406 


1.007.170 


97 
141 

48 
142 


428 


112 

54 

172 

511 


211.946 

130,600 

9a966 

133,640 


676,240 


87,105 

24,060 

173,200 

178,310 


849 


463.576 


177 
97 
23 

113 

35 

14 

70 

4 


74,185 
59,385 
10.8*5 
63.670 
12.170 
67.435 
30.  7(n 
266 


533 


317.756 


185 
114 
426 


111. IIS 

7a  645 

132,070 


724 


0,324 

2 

10 


9,345 


313.880 


7.271.840 

00 

1.S2S 


7.273.466 


Net  business 

tesdudes 

ioter- 

oooperative 
business) 


Tkoumtndt 
$136,545 
276.173 


06ai73 


188.685 
89.616 
67.264 

100.202 


535,767 


136.352 

61.289 

232.900 

580.290 


000.831 


131.338 

106.707 

22.008 

175.359 

53.134 

62.779 

•5.736 

2,097 


65ai48 


347.640 

215.438 

<  1,290.100 


1.853.196 


11,084.244 

7.416 

»8.007 


1X000.266 


I  I'rellirunarjr. 

>  \ulurue  al  s  su<ar  ruoperative  with  heailfjuartera  In  Calilomla  whose  business  orifinaled  in  Ilawaii  was  included  In  California. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
the  report  Indicates  that  the  farm  co- 
operative business  has  expanded  during 
the  past  year  by  approximately  3  per- 
cent. It  also  indicates  something  which 
l.s  of  particular  significance  to  the  State 
of  Minnesota  and  to  those  who  are 
privileged  to  represent  that  State  In  the 
Congress.    I  quote  from  the  report: 

Minnesota  ^el(l  flLrst  place  In  number  of 
cc>o|>eratlves  with  Its  1.189  associations,  Wis- 
consin was  second  with  707,  and  Iowa  re- 
tained third  place  with  636. 

Second  place  to  Minnesota's  memberships 
of  684.540  was  Illinois  with  484.140.  Iowa 
moved  up  to  third  with  430.056. 

Madam  President,  It  is  significant  that 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  over  a  half 
million  individuals  belong  to  farm  co- 
operatives, including  producers'  co- 
operatives, distribution  cooperatives, 
consumers'  cooperatives,  electric  co- 
operatives, and  supply  cooperatives.  I 
feel  that  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
the  State  I  am  privileged  to  represent 
in  part  has  had  a  stable  and  growing 
economy,  and  has  had  a  rise  in  its  per 
capita  income  and  in  the  general  welfare 
and  well-being  of  the  people  of  that 
State. 

The  report  should  be  good  reading, 
not  only  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  those  in  the  embassies 
of  other  nations  located  in  Washington, 
D.C  .  because  it  offers  to  their  agricul- 
tural attaches,  economists,  and  program 
planners  an  opportunity  to  sec  what  can 


be  done  in  agriculture,  in  family  farm 
agriculture,  and  in  Individual  ownership 
agriculture  through  the  farm  coopera- 
tive movement.  I  commend  that  move- 
ment for  its  outstanding  success  and 
growth  and  for  its  great  contributions 
to  the  welfare  and  the  economic  pros- 
perity of  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ad- 
vertisement that  is  being  published  in  a 
number  of  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  by  the  farm  cooperatives,  partic- 
ularly the  dairy  cooperatives,  relating  to 
our  dairy  products,  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I*BKSIDU«T      KXMNZOT      TELLa      TKK      NATION: 

"Miuc    Is    OuB    Moer    NotraisHino    Food, 

AND    AN    Important    Am    to    Ouk    Good 

Health" 

"ITie  President  of  the  United  States,  John 
P.  Kennedy,  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orrllle  L.  Freeman  this  week  delivered  mes- 
sages of  vital  importance  to  all  Americans, 
young  and  old. 

These  messages — presented  before  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  ICUk  and  Nutrition  in 
Washington — were  concerned  with  our 
health,  as  individuals  and  our  physical  fit- 
ness as  a  nation. 

In  addressing  this  national  conference. 
President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  Preeman 
did  not  deal  In  platitudes  or  generaUtles. 
They  faced  some  serious  and  controversial 
problems  involving  our  diet;  and  they  spcdte 
some  basic  truths,  in  plain,  everyday  lan- 


guage, which  have  needed  telling  for  a  long, 
long  time. 

They  spoke  on  our  Nation's  declining  milk 
consumption. 

They  spoke  on  the  scare  over  radioactive 
fallout  contamination  of  milk. 

They  spoke  on  the  relationship  between 
milk  and  weight  control. 

They  spoke  on  the  relationship  between 
milk  and  cholesterol  levels. 

And.  they  spoke  on  milk's  importance  to 
a  balanced  diet. 

We  applaud  President  Kennedy  and  Sec- 
retary Freeman  for  speaking  out  squarely  on 
these  Important  problems  •  •  •  for  under- 
scoring with  plain  facts  the  national  signifi- 
cance o;  these  problems  arotind  which  In 
the  past  too  much  fiction,  too  much  hysteria 
have  been  woven. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  these  facts 
to  all  of  us,  we  present  as  a  public  service 
the  following  highlights  of  the  addresses  by 
President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  Preeman: 

1.  Is  the  overall  decline  of  mUk  consump- 
tion In  America  seriotis? 

President  Kennedy:  "This  Is  a  serious  mat- 
ter for  us  all  •  •  •  a  matter  of  concern  be- 
cause It  implies  poor  nutrition  and  a  lees 
balanced  diet." 

Secretary  Freeman :  "This  development  has 
ImpUcations  far  beyond  the  Immediate  eco- 
nomic effect  on  agriculture.  •  •  •  its  most 
serious  implication  may  well  be  in  the  long- 
term  effect  It  can  have  on  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  people  and  the  Nation." 

3.  How  severe  is  the  effect  of  radioactive 
fallout  upon  our  food  supply? 

President  Kennedy:  "Most  of  the  discus- 
sion (concerning  fallout  contamination  of 
food)    has  unfortunately  used  milk  as  an 
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ezampl*   of    food    product*    that    might    be 
contaminated. 

"I  ahould  UkM  to  correct  any  mUunder- 
■tandlnga  that  may  ezlat  about  thla.  •  •  • 
It  U  abundantly  clear  that  (or  the  foreoce- 
able  future  there  ia  no  danger  from  the 
preeent  anu>unt  at  exposure.  The  milk  sup- 
ply offers  no  hazards.  On  the  contrary.  It 
remains  one  of  the  best  sources  of  nutrition 
for  our  children  and  for  adults." 

3.  Is  there  a  relationship  between  milk 
and  weight  control? 

Secretary  Freeman:  "We  have  become  ex- 
tremely weight  conscious  In  this  country  In 
recent  years.  If  the  drop  In  milk  consump- 
tion Is  related  to  this  question,  we  ought  to 
be  greatly  concerned.  Weight  control  In- 
TOlves  the  extent  to  which  we  use  our 
muscles  as  well  as  the  amount  of  food  we 
eat.  Food  alone  should  not  b«  expected  to 
carry  the  entire  burden. 

"Insofar  as  we  reduce  calorie  intake.  It 
should  be  of  foods  Important  chiefly  for 
calories — not  of  foods  that  carry  Indispen- 
sable proteins,  minerals,  and  vitamins.  The 
American  people  should  not  make  wrong 
changes  In  their  dietary  habits  to  prevent  or 
cure  obesity." 

4.  Is  there  relationship  between  milk  and 
cholesterol  levels? 

President  Kennedy:  "The  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Board  of  the  National  Research  Council 
has  concluded,  after  Intensive  research,  that 
the  aasoclatlon  of  milk  consumption  and 
coronary  i'TfiT  due  to  an  Increase  In  cho- 
lesterol level  has  not  been  sufBclently  estab- 
lished to  Justify  the  abandonment  of  this 
nutritious  element,  except  where  doctors 
have  Individually  prescribed  special  diets  for 
those  fo\ind  to  be  sxisceptlble  to  special  cbo- 
leeterol  or  coronary  problems." 

5.  How  Important  Is  milk  In  a  balanced 
diet  for  young  and  old? 

President  Kennedy:  "If  we  are  to  be  a 
rigorous  and  vital  nation,  as  we  all  desire, 
then  of  course  we  must  depend  upon  the 
constunptlon  of  a  balanced  diet,  and  milk 
must  be  a  part  of  it. 

"In  the  past  50  years  our  children  have 
grown  more  vigorous  and  sturdy  because  of 
better  diet  and  better  health.  Our  young 
adults  are  now  about  2  Inches  taller  than 
they  were  half  a  century  ago.  I  should 
like— and  I  am  sure  all  of  us  would  like — to 
see  this  trend  continue.  A  large  proportion 
of  our  people  now  attain  a  physical  condi- 
tion once  attained  by  a  very  few.  but  nutri- 
tionists tell  us  that  10  percent  of  our  people 
still  have  an  Inadequate  diet.  The  most 
serious  deficiencies,  I  am  told,  are  In  the 
very  minerals  and  vitamins,  such  as  calcium 
and  vitamin  A,  most  prevalent  In  milk  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  would  like  to  see  this  nutri- 
tional gap  narrowed. 

"Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  needs 
and  the  problems  of  our  older  citizens,  also 
tell  us  that  older  people  need  more  calcium 
than  they  now  get.  Again,  mUk  offers  the 
best  and  most  econcxnlcal  source  of  this  vital 
mineral." 

Secretary  Freeman:  "Unquestionably,  there 
are  many  people  who,  on  competent  medical 
advice,  must  certainly  follow  special  diets 
But  there  are  countless  others — both  young 
and  old — who  now  do  not  receive  adequate 
nutrition,  partlctilarly  those  essential  build- 
ing blocks  of  life  for  which  milk  Is  the  best 
and  most  convenient  source.  Infants  and 
growing  children  especially  need  milk  and 
dairy  products  in  their  diet  because  of  the 
large  amounts  of  calcium  and  high-quality 
protein  required  to  keep  up  with  the  growth 
needs. 

"Milk  contains  three  important  nutrients — 
calcium,  riboflavin  and  protein,  in  addition 
to  other  essential  food  elements — which  peo- 
ple get  to  little  of  for  their  best  nutritional 
health,  and  usually  because  they  do  not  get 
enough  milk. 

"In  fact,  milk  makes  It  easy  to  get  the 
calcium  ajad  riboflavin  we  need  In  this  Na- 
tion's   food    supplies,    milk    provides    dtK)Ut 


two-thirds  of  all  the  calcium,  nearly  half  of 
the  riboflavin,  and  a  fourth  of  the  protein 

"Another  reason  that  milk  is  a  necessary 
food  source  U  that  It  contains  many  different 
nutrients  In  highly  beneficial  balance  which 
meet  one  of  the  basic  requirements  of  good 
health.  The  nutrients  work  together  effi- 
ciently to  meet  the  body's  needs  " 

Thus  did  our  President  and  our  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  face  up  to  five  critical  ques- 
tions directly  affecting  the  lives  and  well- 
being  of  all  Americans  •  •  •  serious  ques- 
tions concerning  milk  to  which  they  gave 
the  American  public  straightforward,  factual, 
reliable  answers. 

The  key  question,  of  course,  that  so  many 
Americans — confused  by  the  myriad  antl- 
mllk  claims  of  health  and  diet  faddists — ask 

Just  how  Important  to  our  health  to  milk  — 
is  It  harmful,  or  Is  It  natures  most  nearly 
perfect  food"* 

President  Kennedy  said;  I  have  long  been 
convinced  that  milk  Is  an  important  aid  to 
good  health  This  has  led  me  to  direct  that 
milk  be  served  at  every  White  House  meal 
from  now  on — and  I  expect  that  all  of  us  will 
benefit  from  It  •    •    •" 

We  say.  "Thank  you,  Mr  President,  thank 
you.  Secretary  Freeman,  for  your  service  to 
the  vital  cause  of  better  health  and  sounder 
nutrition   for   all   Americans  " 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  advertlaement 
relates  to  what  President  Kennedy  told 
the  Nation  about  milk  as  a  nourishing 
food.  The  headline  of  the  copy  reads 
as  follows:  "Milk  Is  Our  Most  Nourishing 
Pood  and  an  Important  Aid  to  Our  Good 
Health." 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
we  know,  has  worked  closely  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  a  sincere 
and.  I  hope,  successful  effort  to  promote 
the  greater  consumption  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Last  year  the  drop  in  consump- 
tion of  dairy  products  was  the  main 
reason  for  the  large  carryover  of  dairy 
products  in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  There  have  been 
those  of  us  who  have  asked  that  the 
confusion  relating  to  certain  health 
aspects  of  dairy  products  be  investigated 
by  appropriate  scientific  and  medical 
personnel.  The  Representative  from 
Milwaukee.  Mr.  Rcuss,  has  taken  the 
lead  on  this  subject  and  has  addressed 
a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  to  other  officers  of  our 
Government  urging  that  there  be  accu- 
rate factual  and  objective  medical  in- 
formation relating  to  the  qualities  of 
dairy  products  and  their  effect  upon  our 
health 

There  are  those  of  us  who  know  and 
beheve  what  President  Kennedy  said  on 
this  subject,  namely,  that  milk  Is  our 
most  nourishing?  food  and  an  important 
aid  to  our  good  health  But  last  year 
consumption  of  dairy  products  went 
down  substantially.  I  do  not  believe 
that  circumstance  Ls  good  for  the  Nation, 
and  it  surely  Is  not  good  for  the  agricul- 
ture economy. 

Therefore.  I  respectfully  urge  that  the 
questions  relating  to  what  are  known  as 
cholesterol  and  the  so-called  health  ef- 
fects of  mi.k  and  dairy  products  be  looked 
into  at  once,  and  that  as  much  scientific 
and  factual  Information  as  possible  be 
given  to  the  public  I  think  we  all  recog- 
nize that  throughout  the  centuries  good 
wholesome  milk  has  been  looked  upon 
as  the  source  of  good  health,  energy, 
and  good  feeling  for  many  milhon.s  of 
C>eople. 


IDEALISM  IN  ACTION 


Mr  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
by  Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond  entitled 
"Idealism  in  Action"  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IDCALLSM  IN  Action     Pkacx  CXtars  Succxxoe 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

If  you  thought  that  the  Peace  Corps  was 

going  to  be  a  pollUcal  boondoggle,  a  joyride 
for  the  volunteers  and  likely  to  alienate  for- 
eign friends-  the  facts  are  proving  to  be 
quite  different 

I  certainly  had  my  own  reeervatlons  at  the 
beginning  I  thought  the  Peace  Corps  was 
a  gi>od  Ideit  likely  to  go  wrong  in  operation. 

It   has   gone    right 

When  lU  196i-63  budget  oomee  before 
Congress  for  approval,  the  Peace  Corps  will 
find  that  It  has  wun  many  new  supporters 
In    both    parties 

On  the  basis  of  its  efficient  management 
and  nrtt-year  achievements,  the  Peace  Corps 
clearly  deservt^s  the  Increasing— even  enthu- 
sla<tlc — acceptance  It  is  getting  on  Capitol 
Hill 

DirecU^jr  Siirgent  Shrlver,  Jr  ,  is  giving  the 
Peace  Corps  a  drive  and  dedication  which 
are  rpflected  throughout  it*  operation. 

Thus  far  there  are  803  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers working  In  14  countries  in  Africa,  the 
Near  East  and  south  Asia,  the  Far  East,  and 
Latin  America. 

These  young,  well-motivated  and  college- 
trained  volunteers  are  working  about  18 
hours  a  day  teaching  students  and  teaching 
teachers,  mapping  roads,  improving  health 
and  sanitation.  Improving  methods  of  farm- 
ing The  Peace  Corpsmen  received  tourist 
travel  and  living  expenses  (some  of  It  paid 
by  the  host  countries)  and  875  a  month 
deposited  to  their  credit  in  the  United  SUtes 

The  only  practical  basis  for  Judging  the 
Peace  Corps  at  this  time  I*  whether  the 
countries  In  which  it  is  ssi  iliig  are  sattafled. 
On  thu  point  the  facte  are  th— ■ : 

■very  one  of  the  14  countrlea  wants  the 
work  continued. 

But  this  might  be  a  wish  not  to  offend 
It  Is  more  than  that  because  every  one  of 
these  governments — from  Ohana  to  Thai- 
land, from  Tanganyika  to  Chile — is  a«klng 
for  more  Peace  Corps  help. 

Furthermore,  13  other  countrlee  are  ask- 
ing the  Peace  Corps  for  volunteers  How 
have  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  themselves 
shown  up  under  streeaful  cofidltlODsT  Out 
of  80a  volunteers  working  in  remote  parts 
of  relatively  underdeveloped  countries,  only 
one  has  quit  and  another  has  been  ordered 
home 

At  headquarters,  Mr.  Shrlver  has  attract- 
ed— and  the  Peace  Corps  ideal  itself  at- 
tracted— outstanding,  able  people  from  busi- 
ness, from  academic  life,  and  from  other 
Government  agencies.  The  Peace  Corps  is  a 
spartan  operation  In  the  field  and  it  is  being 
spartanly  but  firmly  managed  in  Washing- 
ton. 

What  is  life  and  work  like  for  the  Peace 
Corps?  Here  Is  a  typical  report  from  a 
volunteer  In  Ohana: 

"Real  privations  have  been  at  a  minimum 
My  house,  a  2-mlle  walk  from  the  school. 
U  without  electricity,  refrigeration,  and 
transportation;  but  It  is  compensatlngly  lo- 
cated on  the  beautiful,  graasy.  warm,  wind- 
swept plains  of  Wlnneba  and  faces  the  dis- 
tant and  lovely  Mount  Mankoadxe. 

"In  order  to  reach  school  for  the  morning 
service  and  the  first  class  at  7,  I  rise 
each  day  at  5:30.  Clasase  are  com- 
pleted at  a.  at  which  time  I  return  home 
fir  lunch  except  when  I  remain  on  duty  un- 
til 9  or  for  student  meetings  which  last 
the    itfternoon      My    teaching,    28    hours    a 
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^•^n.H^  .^*rl!f?ri*"/'lf*«wfr*>f*'H,  '"^T'  ^^^  ^^  *  8t«pped-up  campaigH  of  ex-  peace.    As  President  Kennedy  so  aptly 

SrmrynrtJarur.^'^olTre^ron.'"  £E"^  5^?^:?^  'nT^^^l "^'  ~""-  ^'t   ^  i^  ^T^k^^^"*    ^^^    ^"^^ 

I  usually  cannot  retire  before  10  or  10:80.  ^J^  destroy  the  United  Nations.  Nations  last  September,  It  Is  vital  in  the 

Extra   activities   Include   additional   classes  They    get    themselves    in    a    rather  peace  race.    He  urged  the  world  to  forgo 

lor     the    upper    fomu;    In    English     and  Peculiar  position,  however.     They  find  the  arms  race  and  to  enter  upon  the 

history  (often  for  8tud>>nt8  not  officially  in  themselves  mouthing  the  same  phrases  peace  race. 

my  classes),  and  being  a  form  master,  the  that  come  out  of  the  Kremlin— phrases  That  peace  race  must  be  conducted 

entertainmenta   master,   and    the   debaUng  like.  "Get  the  TJJB.  out  of   the  U.N.."  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Na- 

Z':Sorr.o^T:.'^Z'^:^n,^Z  :^'''Jl'^^^'^^t''^^r''rT  h"T.    ^n  of  us  should  feel  encouraged 

wrestling  tenniT,  and  b.isketbaii  *^    **®    propaganda    artists    of    the  by  the  good  sense  of  the  American  peo- 

'  It  has   been   Interesting  to  give  a  few  Kremlin  ^ave  been  saying.  pie  when  83  percent  of  them  in  a  public 

Saturday  night  lectures  to  the  school  •  •  •.  We  also  hear  the  phrase,  "Get  the  UJJ.  opinion  poll  say  they  feel  the  success  of 

I  was  pleased  to  discover  how  much  an  ob-  out  of  the  US.,"  which  is  again  what  the  United  Nations  is  very  Important, 

jective.  unbiased  Amertcan  point  of  view  (on  the  propaganda  machine  of  the  Kremlin  and  only  4  percent  say  It  Is  not  impor- 

Beriin)    can    be   appreciated   by   one   uni-  has  been  saying.    However,  the  Ameri-  tant.    It   appears   that  people   have   a 

I^X^nta  '^"^     '***'''^     curious    group    of  can  people  do  not  feel  that  way.  thank  better  understanding  of  the  need  for  the 

The  Peace  Corps  hopes  to  expand  iu  vol-  ^oodness.    I  have  not  been  too  concerned  United  Nations  than  do  some  of  their 

unteers  working  abroad  from  800  to  about  ***°"'  *^*'  ^°^  °'  °^^^  because  of  my  spokesmen.    It    is    one    of    the    most 

6,700  in  the  next  18  months.  confidence  that  It  does  not  reflect  the  heartening  developments  In  recent  days 

Here  is  a  New  Frontier  enterprise  which  vlews  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Ameri-  on    the    subject    of    American    foreign 

u  really  creating  a  nev  frontier  for  prac-  Can  people.     Furthermore,  most  of  the  policy, 

ileal  American  ideaium  in  action.  mall  comes  first  class  and  carries  a  4-  In  conclusion,  Madam  President,  I  ask 

Mr    HUMPHREY     One  of  the  most  *^^^  stamp.   The  Post  Office  Department  unanimous  consent  that  this  Gallup  poll 

successful  and  heartening  programs  of  **"  taake  a  little  money  through  such  to  which  I  refer  be  inserted  at  this  point 

the  New  Frontier  has  been  the  Peace  °"^-     '^^^^^  ^  *  ^^^  serious  deficit  in  the  Record. 

Corps.    As  an  early  advocate  and  spon-  ^"  ^®  ^*^'  Office  Department.    So  I  sug-  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

sor  of  legislation  to  establish  the  Peace  ^"*  ^  *"  ^*  "aginners."  particularly  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 

Corps.  I  was  certain  it.  would  be  a  great  }^'^,  "*«^T"    °i   the    UJ^.    arid    the  ord.  as  follows: 

success,  and  the  record  of  the  Corps  to  *«inner8    of  the  Peace  Corps  and  those  KicHTr-'nuuT    Pbu:xnt    Stbohclt    Support 

date— I  am  pleased   U)  say— bears  out  °  ""^  ^®  "aglnners"  on  foreign  trade,  u.N.  as  Best  Vehicle  poa  Peace 

my  confidence.  *"^  *"  ^®  °"^®^  professional  "aginners"  Pbimceton.    NJ.— Racked    by    crials,    and 

I  may  say  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  ^^^'  "**  first-class  mail,  that  we  can  find  under  fire  from  many  quarters,  the  United 

the   Senate    the   Seniitor   from   Or«ron  ****e  way  to  relieve  some  of  the  postal  Nations  nonetheless  renudns  the  best  hope 

fiLTrB     M»T,»'«/— Bi     ♦*,«*    ««i      ^K^^  deficit.  'or    peace   in    the    world   today    in  the   eyes 

it^  a  ?^l^r  of  ^e^r^ts Tor  Se  Pe^  »^'  ^  «»  ^^<^^  ^^re  serious  vein,  I  of  the  American  people.      ^ 

t7r^llT^:iCr^ln^X^J^.  ™  reassured  that  Uie  Views  Of  Uie  vast  ob2:;?e^ri  ^rf^ar^^i^ilSg^^d^mS^ 

eign  RelaUons  Committee  room  as  they  ™*iof*^y  o'  ^^  American  people  were  ^^^  ^one  little  to  shake  thTSuef  of  an 

were  getting  ready  to  go  to  BrazU  on  a  "o^**®^^  properly  represented  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  public  that 

new  project  of  the  Peace  Cori>s     The  °**^^              '         tends  to  inundate  our  it  is  very  important  to  make  the  UJ^.  a 

late  and  beloved  husband  of  the  Presid-  °^^„          „    *«w            .    ^          ^.  ■"^^'                 »^,       o^^  ^         ^    - 

ing  Officer  and  our  fine  and  wonderful  ,  1.^""^  poll  of  Februair  4  shows  tWs  2^ J"" '^J-^'*^  S^^^^^Ji^ 

colleague     Senator     MEnHEsrEs     wnuiri  to  be  the  case.    Those  polled  were  asked :  »  troika,  the  d««th  of  Dag  Hammarskjoid, 

coueague,     bcnaujr     „N«ubirc«h,     would  ..tjo-.  imnortant  do  vou  think  it  l«  that  *°<*  **^®  Indian  Invasion  of  Oca  confronted 

have  been  delighted  and  pleased  to  see  "  JLT^^t^I  th/  nniS?^vLS.«.  «  "»•  ^^-  ^^  '°^*>  <^  »*■  8«'^  proWems- 

those  young  men  an.l  women,  because  ZfJlL^^.^^^l  ^^*  Nations  a  ,3  p^^cent  of  penwn.  iSernewSd^  by  the 

he  was  one  of  the  first  to  speak  up  in  this  f^ccess— very  Important,  fairly  impor-  oaUup  poU  said  it  was  very  important  for 

body  and  In  this  Nation  for  the  Peace  ^'  ^5  ^J^  ■**  important?         ^  ^^  _  the  United  states  to  work  toward  making 

Corp..    It  is  a  living  t'ibute  to  his  ideal-  ,    Ei«hty-three  percent  answered  that  it  the  world  body  a  succe... 

ism  and  to  the  idealism  of  the  American  S    T*"^  »™Portant"  to  make  the  United  «»^  ^  «« 

people.  N*i^.°«  »  »!??««!»■  ,  Another  9  percent  i^  ^  ,^  complet«i  r«pMit  of  that  sur- 

I  invite  Senators  attention  to  the  col-  '  ^"    '^""^^  important.      Only  4  vey.  gs  percent  again  said  the  same  thing, 

^mme^nato^^^ntio^to  Uie  col-  ^  "«wered  "not  so  important."  To  Amerlcami.  the  UJ».-no  matter  what 

record  of  the  PM^"nrT«^r    i^r,»S  ^'  ™"*'  ^  ™<>*^  frustrating  to  the  ex-  iU    shortcomings-continues    to    offer    one 

l^lrJlf       *  *^^e  i-orps.    Mr.  Lfrum-  tremlsts  who  are  out  to  destroy  con-  tonim  where  international  tensions  can  be 

mond  refers  to  it  as  *  a  new  frontier  for  fl^^ce  in   the   United   Na^M  to^  ^^^ed  over  rather  than  fought  over. 

pracUcal  Ainerican  iclealism  in  action."  ^jj^ff^u^ar  "«,  Uttle  f r^^    BuH  -^^  -^"-°t  <"  manyl^ie  i.  typmed 

We  can  aU  be  proud  as  Amertcans  in  h-„e  no  doubt  that  it  will  not  diijcourairi.  *"  "**  remarks  of  a  miner's  wife  from  onnd- 

lS^k^atlsTS''ui;«^\^tra^Srf'of  "^d  fury  will  probably  increase  as  sup-  '^.^""tk^J^Smted  Nation,  falls,  there's  no 

i..r^S,.«7^    ^5  ^         J:  ^'^*<*/"°^.  °'  port   for   their   position   dwindles.      But  chance  remaining  for  peace." 

ourcountiT.    The  Peace  Corps  is  doing  their  outpourings  of  hate  and  suspicion  The   question:   "How  important  do   you 

an  outstanding  job;  aiid  its  Director.  Mr.  will  not  frighten  the  American  people-  think  it  is  that  we  try  to  make  the  United 

isnnver.  is  proving  wliat  a  fine  sense  of  they  will  not  convince  anyone  who  thinks  Nations  a  success— very  important,  fairly  im- 

administrative  ability  he  has  in  setting  for  himself  that  we  should  reject  the  P«tant,  or  not  so  important?" 

the  program  in  action     It  is  doing  an  United  Nations.  The  vote:                                          Percent 

outstanding  job  in  helping  others  to  help  There  may  be  those  who  have  honest    Very  important as 

themselves  and   to  bring  to  people  of  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  way    ^^^7  important 9 

others  ands  a  positive,  constructive,  and  to  finance  the  activities  of  the  United    ^ot  so  important 4 

frXh^i  ?Tk  °'x!!^  T'i''^'^,.  ^^  """  Nations.     For  these  people  I  have  the    ^°  °P'^*°° — "      * 

maeoiea  to  the  dedicated,  selfless,  and  highest  regard.    There  can  be  an  honest  The  current  vote  of  confidence  cuts  across 

con.structive  work   of  the  Peace  Corps  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  partisan  differences  and  regional  boimdaries. 

volunteers  and  staff.  bo^d   issue   should    be   the   manner   In  ^^  majorities  of  Republicans.  Democrat*. 

-^^— — ^  which  the  acUvitles  of  the  UJJ.  should  *"**    independents    in    all    •«««on8    of    the 

.. „  _  »v»  «„„««,^  ««  ^„>*  country  feel  that  assuring  the  UJJ.'s  success 

AMERICAN     PEOPI^     BACK     THE  be  financed  in  part.  ^  ^^^    important. 

iiNrrwn  MiTrrkxra  However,  most  of  the  noise  and  sound 

XJNTTED  N.K-nONS  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  8„okg  suppow 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Madam  President,  the  United  Nations  bond  Issue  has  given  ^°  November  1952.  with  UJJ.  forces  en- 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  been  receiving,  a  wonderful   opportunity  to  these  op-  ^^^  ^  *^  J**°  "°P*^Sl?i^  1^?^*°  V' 

J^eivrgTg^oS'dei^^rmS^^^^'f'^  ponents  of  the  United  Nations  to  laSi  J^SSTr'thn'^SSf  SSUTl^JSI  IS 

nf^r!;  iH^'  V^   J^^.°f.'^f4.^''P'"®^^  °"^  *'  *^'  Organization.  S^e  success  of  the  United  Rations. 

opposition  to  the  United  Nations.    This  The   United   Nations   is  vital  to  our  pqut  years  later   with  the  UJ»  trying  to 

maU  drive  has  been  In  large  measure  the  country,  and  is  vital  to  our  search  for  effect  a  peace  in  the  Suez  criaU,  but  blocked 
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A  TRADE  POUCY  TO  MKBT  THX 
CHALLENOE8  OP  OUR  TUCK 

Ml.  JAVIT8.  MAdam  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  oak  unanlxnoos  con- 
jent  that  out  of  order,  tt  nuy  be  referred 
at  thU  time,  a  blU  which  I  call  the  Na- 
tioaal  Trade  Policy  Act  of  1963;  also  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  Inserted 
at  the  end  of  my  remiurks.  an  analysis  of 
the  bin.  showing  the  differences  between 
my  bill  and  the  administration  bill ;  also 
a  supplementary  statement  showing  a 
comparison  between  the  tax  relief  pro- 
visions In  the  adjustment  assistance  sec- 
tions of  RJL  0900.  the  administration 
bin.  and  my  bill 

Madam  President,  the  bin  Is  a  very 
Inclusive  bin.  as  Members  of  the  Senate 
win  note  when  they  penise  It.  It  Is  an 
altematlTe  to  the  President's  program. 
I  consider  It  to  be  a  feasible  and  a  more 
effective  alternative,  which.  It  seems  to 
me.  Is  better  calculated  to  realize  the 
trade  expansion  objectives  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Oortainly  It  should  be  considered, 
so  that  those  who  favor  the  President's 
program  can  formulate  the  best  means 
of  Implementing  it. 

Others  are  working  on  this  program  in 
the  same  spirit.  For  example,  a  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Policy  of  the 
Atlantic  Community  of  the  CED.  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  EmlUo  Collado. 
Is  Just  now  considering  this  question  and 
their  ideas  should  be  most  sympathetl- 
eally  received. 

The  admlntstratloD.  with  Its  great 
resomres  of  factual  material,  has  been 
emphasising  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  great 
stake  we  all  have  tn  international  trade. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  it  is  Im- 
portant not  only  to  the  Natkn  as  a 
whole,  but  Is  vitally  Important  also  to 
the  Individual  States.  For  example,  my 
own  State  of  New  York  exports  nearly 
$1.5  billion  worth  of  goods  annuaUy. 
leading  the  Nation  in  the  export  of  man- 
ufactures. It  also  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  some  30  wniiitrm  American 
workers  depend  for  their  livelihood  on 
our  ability  to  export  and  hnixirt:  about 
15  million  of  them  on  the  Importation  of 
products  which  are  processed  by  our  in- 
diistrlal  machine.  Thousands  of  busi- 
nesses count  on  our  $20  billion  annual 
exports  to  provide  the  margin  of  profit 
for  their  operations.  All  of  our  185  mil- 
lion potential  consiuners  must  look  to 
Imports  which  are  earned  through  ex- 
ports for  help  In  getting,  through  com- 
petition which  Imports  engender,  a 
greater  choice  In  price  and  quality  of  the 
goods  they  need. 

Furthermore,  the  $35  billion  of  our 
annual  trade  furnish  the  toughest, 
strongest  ties,  economic  and  political,  we 
as  a  nation  have  with  the  rest  of  the 
free  world.  As  the  free  world  economy 
expands,  these  ties  must  grow  accord- 
ingly, lest  they  lose  their  ability  to  bind 
us  together  In  carrying  out  the  common 
purposes  of  freedom. 

It  Is  highly  significant  that  during  the 
past  decade,  while  trade  In  the  free  world 


iBore  than  doubted.  XJA.  trade  m- 
oraaaed  tagr  only  75  percent— a  w«ak«n> 
Ing  of  our  psuticipatkm  tn  the  rrpanalosi 
of  the  free  world's  eeaoamy  which  was 
accompanied  during  the  last  years  bf 
slaable  balance-of-payments  deficits 
and  a  potentially  serious  drain  on  our 
gold  reserves.  Continued  operation  d 
our  eeoDomy  on  the  increasingly  false 
assumption  that  there  is  no  strong  com- 
petition for  our  products  m  the  world 
has  contributed  to  a  UD.  rate  of  produc- 
tivity growth  about  one-half  as  high  as 
the  growth  rates  of  our  strongest  com- 
petitors—though we  remain  far  ahead 
In  total  production.  And.  since  1964.  we 
have  seen  a  tlireefold  Increase  of  trade 
between  the  Communist  bloc  and  the 
newly  developing  nations  of  the  free 
world,  while  our  trade  with  these  free 
world  nations  has  hardly  grown  at  alL 

Tlie  nature  of  the  challenges  and  the 
opportxmltles  is  being  presented  to  the 
Nation.  We  are  properly  engaged  in  a 
great  debate  on  bow  best  to  meet  these 
chaUcDges  and  opportunities  In  the  na- 
tional mterest  and  In  the  Interest  of  our 
ideals  of  freedom.  I  stand  firm  m  the 
conviction  that  we  must  meet  them 
through  a  major  expansion  In  trade. 

I  Join  the  President  m  his  determina- 
tion to  bring  about  the  Implementation 
of  this  Idea.  However.  I  believe  that 
some  of  the  major  provisions  of  the 
administration's  trade  bill  are  misdi- 
rected. I  should  like  to  present,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress,  my  ap- 
proach. 

First.  We  must  not  be  solely  confined 
to  the  item-by-ltem  or  commodity  con- 
cept of  world  trade. 

Although  the  President  docs  attempt 
this  In  his  general  approach,  he  ties 
himself  to  current  levels  of  commodity 
trade  hi  neirotiatlons  with  the  European 
Economic  Community:  and  he  encum- 
bers his  bill  with  Item-by-Jtem  consid- 
eration of  proposed  trade  concessions 
and  with  intricate  exceptions  for  agri- 
cultural and  for  tropical  commodities. 
Furthermore,  he  runs  the  danger  of  ex- 
cluding some  of  our  best  trading  part- 
ners. Including  Canada,  Australia,  and 
other  developed  nations,  which  take 
some  $4  billion  of  our  exports  annually, 
from  the  full  lieneflts  of  large-scale  trade 
negotiations,  to  be  conducted  only  with 
the  EEC.  the  present  members  of  which 
took  compartitively  less — $3  5  billion— 
of  our  export!!  last  jrear 

I  believe  that  we  must  also  deal  with 
the  basic  and  long-range  problems  of 
world  trade  which  reside  In  the  relative 
productivity  of  nations.  Reliance  on 
current  commodity  prices  to  provide  the 
basis  for  a  trade  policy  for  the  future, 
exposes  the  frre  world  to  the  possibility 
of  sudden,  discriminatory  reversals  In 
trade  Ilberalijaitlon.  Complete  removal 
of  trade  barriers  on  categories  of  Item.s 
like  electronic  components,  which  would 
include  radio  apparatus  and  parts;  on 
chemicals,  which  would  Include  ferti- 
lizers; and  on  other  categories,  which 
would  include  rubber  footwear,  certain 
glass,  clay,  stoel  mill,  aluminum,  paper, 
and  textile  products,  could  Induce  the 
developing  nations  to  concentrate  their 
limited  capital  resources  in  such  lines  of 
production.  Even  the  developing  na- 
tions have  the  capacity  to  produce  ef- 


ficiently and  with  low  wage 
in  some  of  the  Unas  which  I  hawe  cited. 
In  the  exiMctatlOD  of  earning  foreign  ex- 
change they  oould  seriously  affect  the 
markets  of  developed  natioDs  on  a  sman 
but  concentrated  munber  of  Items,  per- 
haps forcing  the  re  imposition  of  Import 
restrictlonB  and  effecting  a  setback  in 
the  economic  development  proapeeta  of 
the  developing  nations.  It  Is  therefore 
my  view  that  while  we  should  seek  to 
engage  In  the  fullest  possible  competi- 
tion with  nations  having  economies  com- 
plementary to  our  own.  we  muet  also  seek 
to  provide  stable  and  expanding  euurkets 
for  the  developing  free  world  tffffnornlft 
so  that  they  may  raise  their  earning 
power  and  begin  to  close  the  productivity 
gap.  My  bin  propoees  to  aeoompUah  this 
purpose  by  directing  the  President  bo  nee 
his  negotiating  authority  witb  tbe  de- 
veloped nations  to  open  up  their  ■aarkats 
on  an  equitable  basis  to  the  products  of 
the  newly  developing  and  of  tbe  kiw-cost 
producing  Industrialised  areas:  lAtln 
America.  Africa,  the  Middle  Euit,  south 
and  southeast  Asia.  Japan.  Hong  Kong, 
and  others.  TJxia  would  resoK  tn  a 
greater  contribution  by  the  ftiDy  devel- 
oped nations  of  Europe  to  the  economic 
development  of  newly  devdoped  na« 
lions  through  trade,  and  spread  the  trade 
of  low-cost  producing  Industrialised  na- 
tions, thereby  reUeving  the  United  Statee 
of  a  part  of  the  heavy  reeponalMltty  It 
has  carried  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n. 

Second.  The  Congress  must  partici- 
pate in  the  broad  direction  of  forelfn 
trade  policy  and  must  be  able  to  make 
its  will  effective. 

Although  the  President's  bin  would 
provide  for  reports  and  messages  on  the 
trade  agreements  program  to  keep  the 
Congress  Informed,  neither  effective  di- 
rection nor  control  by  the  Congress  Is 
envisaged,  after  the  basic  authority  is 
granted. 

I  cannot  see  any  avoiding  of  tlie  con- 
gressional retention  of  a  veto  power 
over  the  results  of  negotiations,  as  weU 
as  a  veto  power  on  what  Is  done  with 
the  other  specific  authorities  given  to 
the  President. 

My  bin  would  provide  for  congres- 
sional policy  directions  in  the  utilization 
of  Presidential  negotiating  authority 
and  for  congressional  veto  power  over 
the  most  Important  phases  of  the  exer- 
cise of  Presidential  authority:  <a)  trade 
agreements,  (b>  national  security  proc- 
lamations, (c)  eacape  clause  actions, 
and  (d>  adjustment  assistance  admin- 
istration. 

A  veto  power  Is  now  contained  In  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  which  wlU  expire 
In  June.  I  propose  that  Congress  ex- 
tend It  to  the  other  major  grants  of  au- 
thority to  the  President  In  the  trade 
program. 

The  third  It^-m  which  requires  atten- 
tion, the  third  reason  for  Introducing 
alternative  legislation.  Is  that  the 
United  States  must  take  the  leadership 
in  forging  a  unified  free-world  trading 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Madam  President.  I  have  returned 
fairly  recently  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  have  also  made  a  report  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Senate.  One  of  the  naarked 
things   which  stand   out  Is  the  Soviet 
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success  In  playing  off  major  industrial 
nations  against  one  another.  It  is  anom- 
alous that  the  Communist  bloc  does 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  business  with  the  German  Federal 
Republic  and  the  UniUKl  Kingdom,  and 
others  of  our  allies,  but  far  less  than 
$100  million  worth  of  business  a  year 
with  the  United  States.  That  is  because 
we  exercise  an  inflnitel:/  greater  amoimt 
of  self-restraint  in  our  dealings.  It  may 
very  well  mean  that  we  or  they  must 
escalate  down  and  thry  up.  But  cer- 
tainly the  time  has  come  for  a  unified 
policy  with  our  allies  on  such  trade.  I 
believe  the  authority  for  Increased  trade 
negotiations  with  our  allies  gives  us  the 
best  opportumty  to  shape  such  a  policy. 
Hence  I  include  in  my  bill  a  directive  to 
the  President  to  that  effect. 

Although  the  President's  biU  proposes 
to  continue  the  exclusion  of  Communist 
dominated  nations  from  unconditional 
most  favored  nation  treatment,  it  does 
not  provide  for  positive  leadership  action. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  negative  policy 
is  enough  to  counter  the  divisive  and 
politically  oriented  economic  strategy  of 
the  Communists.  My  bill  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  utilize  his  authority  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements.  In  order  to  nego- 
tiate with  our  allies  for  the  formulation 
of  a  treaty  which  would  unify  our  trading 
policies  with  the  Communist  bloc.  Ad- 
herence to  such  a  treaty  should  be  open 
to  other  free  world  luttions.  Such  a 
treaty  should  provide  few  effective  multi- 
lateral and  bilateral  controls  on  the  ship- 
ment of  strategic  goods  and  on  the  ex- 
tension of  export  credits.  It  should  open 
up  alternative  marketing  and  purchas- 
ing opportunities  for  free  world  nations 
injured  by  Communist  bloc  economic 
pobcles.  It  should  contain  contingency 
plans  and  measures,  and  conunon  pro- 
posals for  and  means  to  enforce  specific 
rules  of  behavior  in  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

These  are  the  thre<-  broad  areas  In 
which  my  blU  differs  from  that  of  the 
administration,  and  oters  what  I  caU 
a  feasible  alternative. 

I  repeat  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
antagonism  to  the  President's  purposes 
on  trade.  I  fully  Intend  to  Join  with  the 
President  in  the  trado  expansion  pur- 
pose. 

My  bill  Ls  an  effort  to  give  us.  per- 
haps, a  better  way  in  which  the  purposes 
may  be  realized,  with  special  attention 
being  paid  to  other  critical  Items  which 
I  have  described,  one  lieing  the  need  to 
open  European  markets — far  more  than 
is  now  the  case — to  the  products  of  newly 
developing  areas,  as  well  as  the  products 
of  industrialized  low -cost  producing 
areas. 

Second,  participation  by  Congress  in 
trade  policy  through  the  exercise  of 
specific  directions  and  the  right  to  exer- 
ci-se  veto  power. 

Third,  the  need  for  a  unified  poUcy 
on  free  world  trade  with  the  Communist 
bloc.  All  of  these  items  are  contained 
in  my  bill. 

In  summary.  I  believe  the  United 
States  must  have  the  pc)Wer  to  take  truly 
new  measures  In  the  field  of  trade;  that 
the  President  must  have  the  negotiating 
authority  to  carry  out  such  measures; 


and  that  Congress  must  share  as  an 
effective  partner  in  the  direction  and 
control  over  such  measures.  In  this 
way,  the  Nation  can  meet  the  historic 
chaUenges  and  opportunities  of  oiu: 
time. 

I  have  Introduced  my  biU  with  that 
In  mind.  During  the  coming  weeks,  I 
expect  to  address  the  Senate  on  the 
various  Issues  involved  In  these  two  dif- 
ferent approaches — ^mine  and  the  ad- 
ministration's— ^to  the  goal  of  trade  ex- 
pansion. I  have  already  summarized 
the  principiil  features  of  the  approach 
of  my  bill. 

For  the  stuay  of  Senators,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  com- 
parison of  the  major  portions  of  the 
administration  blU  with  mine,  and  a 
supplementary  comparison  of  certain 
tax  relief  provisions  in  both  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Madam  President.  I 
conclude  by  saying  that  I  think  the  idea 


of  presenting  a  feasible  alternative  to 
Congress  is  a  very  desirable  one,  cer- 
tainly fr(»n  our  side  of  the  aisle,  as 
carrying  out  some  of  the  approaches 
which  we  have  in  mind  and  as  giving 
an  opportunity  and  a  rallying  point  for 
those  who  may  agree  with  the  funda- 
mental objectives  of  the  trade  program, 
but  who  may  have  differences  in  method 
which  may  be  resolved.  I  have  offered 
my  bUl  in  that  spirit. 

I  think  it  is  wen  known  that  If  trade 
legislation  is  to  become  law  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to 
get  votes  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In 
order  to  accomplish  it.  I  h<«)e  very  much 
that  those  votes  may  be  obtainable,  and 
I  shaU  do  my  best  to  help  bring  that 
about;  but  that  can  only  happen  if  the 
views  of  those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  are  fighting  for  the  same  objectives 
find  some  reflection  in  the  ultimate  leg- 
islative package  which  goes  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature. 

The  analysis  and  supplemental  state- 
ment presented  by  Mr.  Javxts  are  as 
f oUows : 


EZHiBrr  1 


CoMPAKisoN  or  Majob  PmovisioNs  m  Psoposed  Traok  LaoisLAnoir 

Administration  biU 


Javits  bill 
Title 

NaUonal  Trade  Policy  Act  of  1962  (8. 
2840). 

Purpooe 

To  provide  trade  negotiating  authority  for 
the  Praaldent.  under  the  control  and  dlrec- 
Uon  of  the  Congrees;  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  economic  forces  sweeping  the  world — 
such  as  the  growth  of  regional  trading 
groups,  the  requirements  of  the  newly  de- 
veloping free  wcR-ld  nations,  and  the  Soviet 
bloc  potential  for  economic  penetration. 


To  provide  assistance  to  business  enter- 
prises. Individuals  and  communities  in  ad- 
justing to  changed  economic  conditions  re- 
sulUng  from  increased  U.S.  partlclpaUon  in 
world  trade. 

AdTlacry  Committee  on  Trade  PoUcy 
Shall  be  composed  of  nine  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  shall  be  broad- 
ly representative  of  production,  commerce, 
finance,  agriculture,  labor,  and  consumer  In- 
teresto.  One  of  the  members  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Export  Expanslcm  Com- 
mittee which  was  estaMished  in  1960.  The 
advisory  committee  shall  meet  one  or  more 
times  a  year,  on  the  call  of  the  President, 
for  consultation  on  the  administration  of 
this  act. 


Trade  Kxpansicm  Act  ct  1063  (HJt.  9900, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Mills). 

To  lower  trade  barriers  through  mutually 
beneficial  trade  agreement*.  In  order  to 
stimulate  n.S.  economic  growth,  enlarge  for- 
eign markets  for  U.S.  products,  benefit  the 
UJ3.  consumer,  strengthen  UJB,  ties  with  the 
Suropean  Kconomlc  Community  and  foreign 
countries  through  nnr^iiimfr*fninf^f,jfyfj  free 
world  trade,  assist  newly  dsveloplng  free 
world  nations,  and  counter  Communist  eco- 
nomic penetration. 

To  provide  aaaistanoe  to  enterprlaes.  work- 
ers and  farmers  in  adjusting  to  new  condl- 
Uons  resulting  from  increased  trade  with  the 
European  Economic  C<Mnmunlty  and  foreign 
countries. 


Non. — See  below:  "Adjustment  Assistance 
Advisory  Board." 


TAMT  I.  pm«smn»TiAi.  AUTHOBrrr  in  nAOx  aorkements.  and  coNcaxasiONai.  vwto 


Extent  of  and  Limitations  on  Presidential 
Authority 
In  agreemenU  with  low-cost  producing 
indxistrlalized  and  developing  nations  or 
areas,  duties  may  be  reduced  by  60  percent, 
or  reduced  to  a  rate  of  30  percent— which- 
ever Is  lower.  In  agreements  with  fully  de- 
veloped nations  or  areas,  duties  may  be 
reduced  by  100  percent. 


Note. — The  bill  defines  fully  developing 
nations  or  areas  as  having  a  substantial 
manufacturing  output  and  a  productivity 
rate  at  least  one-third  that  of  the  United 
States.  Other  free-world  nations  or  areas 
are  low-cost  producing  industrialized  or 
developing. 

Not  more  than  one-half  of  the  TnaTiTnuin 
authorised  decrease  shall  become  effective 
In  any  one  year. 


Duties  may  be  reduced  by  60  percent  ex- 
cept that  agreements  with  tlie  European 
Economic  Community  can  exceed  this  lim- 
itation on  all  articles  within  any  category 
(three-digit  group  of  the  Standard  Interna- 
tional Trade  dasslflcatlon)  in  i^ilch  the 
United  States  and  the  Eun^;>ean  Economic 
Community  accoimt  tar  80  percent  or  more 
of  the  world  export  value. 


Duty  reductions  shall  talce  effect  In  five 
annual  installmsnts. 


Wi 
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FAST    I.    raXSIOKN  rlAI.    AUTUOUTT     LN     TKAOE     ACIEEME>rTS.    AND    CONC&XS&IONAI.    VXTO^  OODUnued 

Item*  may  b«  traxuf erred  from  the  dutiable 


In  agreemAnta  wltb  low -cost  producing 
Indus  txlallzed  and  developing  nation*  or 
area«.  Itema  may  be  transferred  from  the 
dutiable  to  the  free  list.  If  such  Itema  are 
not  produced  In  the  United  States  in  sig- 
nificant quantities  or  If  the  duty  od  s\ich 
Items  docs  not  exceed  3  percent.  (This 
limitation  does  not  apply  to  agreements  with 
fully   developed   nations  or  areas.) 

NoT«. — The  specific  authority  on  agricul- 
tural trade  with  the  EEC.  and  on  tropical 
agricultural  and  forestry  commodities,  con- 
tained In  the  administration  bill,  can  be 
exercised  under  the  broad  authority  of  the 
Javlts  blU  (see  above | ^-except  as  such  au- 
thority In  the  administration  bill  refers  to 
"other  Import  restrictions"  on  tr^iplcal 
commodities. 


Unconditional  Most-Pa vored  Nation 
Treatment 

Shall  apply  to  all  fully  developed  nations 
or  areas:  and  may  be  extended  to  other  free 
world  nations  or  areas — so  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  be  able  to  act  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  such  treatment  is  extended 
by  the  fully  developed  to  the  other  free 
world  nations  or  areas. 

Expiration  of  Negotiating  Authority 

June  30.  1965. 
Trade  With  Communist  Dominated  Nations 

The  above  authority  does  not  apply  to 
trade  with  Conununlst-domlnated  nations 
or  areas. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  utilize  his  authority  to  en- 
ter Into  trade  agreements.  In  order  to  nego- 
tiate with  our  allies  for  a  treaty  which  would 
unify  our  trading  policies  relative  to  the 
Conununlst-domlnated  nations  or  areas. 
Adherence  to  such  a  treaty  ahould  be  open 
to  other  non-Communlst-domlnated  nations 
or  areas.  Such  a  treaty  should  provide  for 
effective  and  unified  controls  on  the  ship- 
ment of  strategic  goods  and  the  extension 
of  export  credits,  alternative  nuu'ketlng  and 
purchasing  opportunities  for  free  world  na- 
tions experiencing  or  threatened  with  serious 
economic  Injury  as  the  result  of  Communist 
economic  policies;  contingency  plans  and 
measures:  and  conunon  proposals  for  and 
means  to  enforce  specific  rules  in  trade  with 
the  Communist-dominated  nations  or  areas. 


Further  Presidential  Authority  and  Con- 
gressional Directions 

Duties  may  be  raised  up  to  50  percent 
above  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934  'See 
below     "Escape  Cause") 

The  President  shall  utilize  his  .\uthiir:*y 
to  a.ssure  expanding  markets  and  nondis- 
criminatory treatment  for  U  S.  products,  and 
provide  for  special  arrans;ements-  s  ich  as 
tariff  quotas,  ar.d  marketing  and  servicing 
assistance — in  order  to  provide  stable  and 
expanding  m.vkets  for  the  products  of  low 
cost  producing  industrialized  and  developing 
nations  or  areas  In  the  economies  rf  the 
fully  developed  nations  or  areas.  Considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to  the  effect  of  the  Im- 
portation of  such  products  on  the  United 
States  and  other  fully  developed  nations' 
ec  momles. 

The  President  shall  utilize  his  auth  irlty 
to  enter  Into  trade  agreements.  In  (jtcIt  tj 
provide  adequate  protection  for  holders  of 
US.  patents  and  copyrights. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  ih.it  the 
President  should  utilize  his  authority  to 
enter  Into  trade  agreements.  In  ordor  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  with  all  contracMiig 
parties    to    OATT,    and    with   other    nations 


to  the  free  list,  Lf  the  duty  on  such  Items 
dues  not  exce'-d  5  percent  (This  ILmlt-iUun 
applies  to  all    tgreements  ) 


In  agreem«nts  with  the  Kuropean  Eco- 
nomic Community,  relating  to  agrlculluriU 
commodities,  duty  reductions  may  exceed 
the  50-percent  limitation  even  If  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Ecor  omlc  Commu- 
nity do  not  account  for  80  percent  or  more 
of  the  world  export  value. 

Duties  or  other  Important  restrictions  on 
tropical  agricultural  and  forestry  commod- 
Uies  may  be  removed.  II  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  makes  comparable  con- 
cessions and  If  such  conimoditles  are  not 
produced  In  significant  quantities  In  the 
United  States. 


Shall  be  carried  out  In  ail  agreements. 


June  30.  1967. 

The  above  :iu:l.urlty  d  >es  r-.ut  apply  to 
tr.ide  with  Cuniniunlst-domlnated  natloiLS 
or  areas. 


The  reductl  n  or  cILailnatlon  of  a.ny  duty 
or  other  import  restriction  under  any  trade 
agreement  m.iy  be  suspended.  If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  th.it  a  foreign  nation  dis- 
criminates against  U  S  commerce  or  en^agea 
In  other  practices  contrary  to  the  purposes  of 
this  act       I  See   below:    "Escape   Clause") 

NoTX  —The  specific  authority  on  tropical 
commodities,  contained  In  the  administra- 
tion bill  (see  above  I.  provides  for  certain 
marketL^.g  opportunities  fur  developing  na- 
tions or  area3. 


PAST  z  raxsu>EivTUL  AuntouTT  IM  TmaoB 

whereby  they  would  report  annually  to  OATT 

on    the    progress    achieved    In    raising    living 

standards  and  Improving  working  conditions. 

National   Security 

No  action  shall  be  taken  under  the  above 
authority  to  decrease  the  duty  on  any  ar- 
ticle. If  the  President  finds  that  m\ith  a  re- 
ductUjn  would  threaten  to  Impair  the 
national  security 

Whenever  the  Director  of  the  OfBce  of 
Emergency  Planning  believes  that  the  Im- 
ports of  any  article  are  threatening  to  Im- 
pair the  national  security,  and  the  Presi- 
dent agrees  that  there  Is  reason  for  such 
belief,  the  President  shall  Institute  an  Im- 
mediate Investigation  On  the  basis  of  such 
an  Investigation,  he  shall  proclaim  such  ac- 
tion as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  the 
imports  of  such  an  article  to  a  level  which 
win  not  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
se<-urit>'  Such  a  proclamatloD  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 
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Impact  of  Imports  on  the  domestic  econ- 
omy— the  former  peril-point  provlalons 
The  President  shall  utilise  his  authority  to 
enter  Into  trade  agreements  with  due  oon- 
slderatlon  of  the  effect  of  resulting  Imports 
on  the  domestic  economy.  Before  entering 
Into  such  an  agreement,  he  sh&U  consult 
with   the  Tariff  Commission. 


C  'hgresstonal  veto  of  trade  agreements  and 
prvK-lamatlons  under  the  national  security 
clause 

The  President  Is  required  to  submit  to  the 
Cor^grees  any  trade  agreement,  or  any  proc- 
lamation under  the  national  security  clause, 
immediately  after  It  Is  entered  Into  or  Issued. 

.\ny  such  agreement  or  proclamation  la 
subject  to  veto  by  the  Congress  through  a 
concurrent  resolution  passed  by  both  Houses 
by  a  two-thirds  vote,  within  60  days  after 
such  an  agreement  or  proclamation  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Furthermore,  any  trade  agreement  calling 
for  concessions  greater  than  the  kind  spe- 
clrtcally  authorised  with  low  cost  producing 
Industrialized  and  developing  nations  or 
areas  Is  8ubje<  t  to  veto  through  a  concurrent 
resolution  passed  by  b<jth  Houses  by  ma- 
jority vote.  (This  would  affect  agreements 
with  fully  developed  nations.) 

PMIT    II     THC    TARITr   COMMISSION.    ADJUSTMENT 

The  Tariff  Commission 
Shall  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  advise 
the  President  with  respect  to  conditions  of 
competition  prevailing  between  Imported 
products  and  domestic  production.  It  shall 
keep  up  to  date  and  publish  the  "Sununarlee 
of  Tariff  Information."  (Power*  prerlously 
granted  to  the  Tariff  Commission  remain  In 
effect,  unless  specifically  changed  In  this 
act.) 


ACREZMXurrs.  amd  coNoaisaioNAL  veto — con. 


No  kctlon  shall  be  tiJcen  under  the  above 
authority.  If  the  President  determines  that 
such  action  would  thj-eaten  to  impair  the 
national  security.  i    i 

Upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  agency, 
upon  appUc  ition  of  itny  Interested  party, 
or  upc  n  his  own  motion,  the  President  shall 
institute  an  Immediate!  Investigation  to  de- 
termli  e  the  effects  on  national  security  of 
Uie  Imports  of  any  article.  On  the  basis  of 
such  an  Investlg.itlon  he  shall  adjust  the 
Impor's  of  such  an  ar'.icle  so  that  such  Im- 
ports will  not  threaten  to  Impair  the  na- 
tional security,  as  he  deems  necessary. 


Anil  ng  other  thlngi 
give  consideration  to 
mestlc  Industry  to  me 
defeiue  requirements, 
supplies  and  services 
tlonal  defense.  The  F 
recognize  the  cloee  rel 
welfare  of  the  Natl 
fecurlty 

A   report  shall    be   m 
the  President   upon   tl^ 
request,     application 
ni.itter. 


I 


the  President  shall 
the  capacity  of  do- 
et  projected  national 
and  the  existence  of 
essential  to  the  na- 
resldent  shall  further 
itlon  of  the  economic 
Dn     to     our     national 

.ide  and  published  by 
e  dlspoeltlon  of  each 
or     motion     on     this 


I 


Before  entering  ln:o  trade  agreements, 
the  President  shall  ut.llze  the  advice  of  the 
Tariff  Commission.  In  preparing  such  ad- 
vice, the  Tariff  Commission  shall  hold  hear- 
ings and  afford  opportunity  for  Interested 
parties  to  be  heard,  and  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  probability  of  the  Idling  of 
facilities  In  Industries  affected  by  such  trade 
agreements,  the  Inability  of  firms  to  operate 
at  a  profit,  and  the  probability  of  the  unem- 
ployment  or   underemployment  of   workers. 

After  entering  Into  any  trade  agreement, 
the  President  shall  stibmlt  It  to  the  Con- 
gress, lUtlng,  in  the  light  of  the  advice  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  of  other  relevant 
constderatlofM,  his  reasons  for  entering  Into 
the  agreement. 


ASSISTANCE,  AND  COHGUUSXONAI.  YtTSO 

Shall  at  all  times  keep  informed  concern- 
ing the  operation  and  effect  of  the  pro- 
visions of  trade  agreements,  and  may  conduct 
preliminary  Inrertlgatlons  and  exercise  otber 
powers  previously  granted  to  It,  In  order  to 
perform  lt«  functions  under  this  act. 


PABT  n.  THE  TAUrr  CX3MMISSION.  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE,  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  VKTO Continued 

Eligibility  for  Adjustment  Assistance  (and 
the  Escape  Clause 
Any  business  enterprise,  community.  In- 
dustrial development  corporation.  Individual 
or  organization  representing  individuals,  may 
apply  to  the  President  for  a  certificate  of 
ellglblUty  for  assistance.  To  be  eligible,  a 
business  cnterp>rlse  or  Individual  must  first 
be  found  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  under 
existing  escape  clause  procedure,  to  be  suf- 
fering or  threatened  virlth  serious  Injury  from 
Increased  Imports  resulting  from  a  trade 
agreement.  A  community  must  be  suffering 
or  threatened  with  such  Injury  as  the  result 
of  reductions  In  personnel  by  buslnees  enter- 
prises cited  above.  An  Industrial  develop- 
ment corporation  must  be  operated  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  economic  situation 
of  a  community  cited   above. 


Furthermore,  a  business  enterprise,  com- 
munity, or  industrial  development  corpora- 
tion must  also  submit  satisfactory  proposals 
for  programs  of  economic  adjustment.  For 
the  purpose  of  preparlnc;  such  proposals, 
technical    assistance   shall    be   extended. 


Adjustment  Assistance  and  Tariff  Relief  for 
Industries  (and  the  Escape  Clause  i 
If  the  business  enterprise  or  individual, 
found  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  be  suf- 
fering or  tlu-eatened  with  injury  from  Im- 
ports, represents,  singly,  or  in  combination 
with  other  similarly  Injured  or  threatened 
parties,  a  substantial  part  of  any  Industry, 
the  Tariff  Commission  may  recommend  to 
the  Preeldent  the  raising  of  duties  or  the 
Imposition  of  other  Import  restrictions  on 
the  article  being  Imported — in  addition  to 
or  In  the  place  of  adjustment  assistance. 
(The  President  may  give  adjustment  assist- 
ance In  addition  to  or  in  the  place  of  the 
rise  In  duties  or  Imposition  of  other  Import 
restrictions  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission.) 


The  President  may  not  raise  duties  to  a 
rate  more  than  50  percent  above  the  rate  ex- 
isting on  July  1,  1934  (see  above) .  The  Pres- 
ident may  p>rovlde  that  Increases  In  duties 
or  the  Imposition  of  other  Import  restric- 
tions shall  be  effective  on  a  gradually  re- 
ducing basts  over  a  period  of  not  more  tlian 
7  years. 


Congressional  Veto  of  Presidential  Acts 
If  the  President  does  not  take  the  action 
recommended  by  the  Tariff  CommlEslon,  he 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  stating  his  reasons.  Witliln  60 
days  after  the  submittal  of  such  a  report,  the 
Congress  may  catise  the  Tariff  Commission 
recommendations  to  go  Into  effect,  through 
a  concurrent  resolution  passed  by  both 
Houses  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  Congress  may  provide  through  a  con- 
current resolution,  passed  by  both  Houses  by 
majority  vote,  that  the  President's  authority 
to  Issue  certificates  of  eligibility  for  adjust- 
ment assistance  shall  terminate — but  this 
shall  not  affect  the  eligibility  for  assistance 
of  those  already  holding  such  certificates. 
Expiration  of  Certificates  of  Eligibility 

Certificates  shall  be  good  for  up  to  18 
months.  Tliey  may  be  renewed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  not  more  than  four  successive 
periods. 

Presidential  Delegation  of  Authority 

The  President  may  delegate  any  power  or 
authority  In  the  extension  of  adjustment  as- 


Any  firm,  worker,  or  representative  of  a 
firm  or  worker  may  file  a  petition  with  the 
President  for  a  determination  of  eligibility 
to  apply  for  assistance.  The  President  shall 
transmit  such  a  petition  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission for  advice  on  the  extent  to  which 
Import  comi>etitlon  has  Increased.  A  firm 
shall  be  eligible  to  apply  for  assistance  with 
an  administering  agency  deslgtutted  by  the 
President.  If  the  President  determines  that 
Increased  Imports  are  causing  or  are  Im- 
mediately threatening  to  cause  serious  eco- 
nomic injury,  as  defined  in  the  bill,  to  the 
firm  or  its  workers.  A  worker  shall  be 
eligible  to  apply  for  assistance  with  an  ad- 
ministering agency  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, if  the  President  determines  that 
increased  Imports  are  causing  or  are  Im- 
mediately threatening  to  cause  significant 
unemployment  or  underemployment  among 
workers    in    the    worker's    firm. 

Furthermore,  a  firm  must  present  to  the 
administering  agency  adjtistment  proposals 
which  are  calculated  to  contribute  to  the 
film's  economic  adjustment,  give  considera- 
tion to  the  interests  of  its  workers,  and 
demonstrate  that  the  firm  will  make  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  use  its  own  resources 
for  economic  adjustment. 


An  industry  must  file  a  petition  for  assist- 
ance with  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  Tar- 
iff Commission  shall  advise  the  President. 
An  industry  shall  be  eligible  for  assistance, 
if  the  President  determines  tliat  Increased 
imports  are  causing  or  are  Immediately 
threatening  to  cause  serious  economic  in- 
Jury  on  a  widespread  basis  In  the  Industry, 
reasonable  efforts  in  the  industry  to  adjust 
have  been  made,  and  the  assistance  given 
to  firms  and  workers  under  this  act  have 
not  sufficed  to  mitigate  the  serious  economic 
injury.  Furthermore,  Lf  the  President  deter- 
mines that  an  Industry  is  eligible  for  assist- 
ance, he  shall  proclaim  such  raising  of  du- 
ties or  Imposition  of  other  Import  restric- 
tions as  he  may  determine  to  be  in  the 
national  interest. 

The  President  may  not  raise  duties  to  a 
rate  more  than  50  percent  above  the  rate 
existing  on  July  1,  1934.  Any  Increase  in 
duty  or  imposition  of  other  Import  restric- 
tions shall  expire  not  more  than  4  years  after 
going  into  effect,  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  national  Interest  requires  a 
longer  period,  and  is  subject  to  change  with- 
in that  4-year  period  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President. 


The  President  shall  asstire  that  the  func- 
tions in  the  extension  of  adjustment  assist* 
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sMtance  to  sucb  dep&rtmenU,  ag«ncle«.  or 
offices  ot  the  Oovernment  as  be  deenvs  appro- 
prtate. 

Adviaorj  Board 

Any  department,  agency,  or  office  perform- 
ing the  functions  In  extending  adjustment 
fissUtance,  aball  consult  with  the  other  parta 
of  the  Oovernment  which  are  concerned  with 
domestic  and  foreign  trade  policies  and 
>.iperatlons. 

Sorr — See  above  "Advisory  Committee 
oil  Trade  Policy." 


Substantive  Adjustment  Assistance 
Provisions 

Both  bills  contain  basically  similar  pruvi- 
slona  for  minimum  standards  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  be  paid  to  workers 
adversely  affected  by  Increased  Imporu.  as 
well  as  for  retraining  progranu  and  reloca- 
tion allowances  for  such  workers.  Thf  only 
substantial  difference  Is  that  the  Javits  bill 
also  provides  for  early  retirement  payments 
to  such  workers  chooalng  to  obtain  them 
after  the  age  of  60. 

Both  bills  contain  basically  similar  provi- 
sions for  loaiu.  tax  Incentives  and  technical 
assistance  to  Arms  adversely  affected  by  In- 
creased Imports.  The  only  substantial  dif- 
ference is  that  the  Javlts  bill  also  makes  ap- 
plicable provisions  available  to  oommunities 


SuPPLXMKMTAaY       COMPAaiSON       or       THE      TaX 
RXLIKF      PaOViaiONS      IK      THK      ADJUSTMENT 

AssiSTANCX  Skctions  OF  HR    9900  iRkprc- 

SKICTATTVK   M.rLLa\    AND  THI   BlLL  OP  SKNATOK 

Javits 

Essentially,  the  difference  between  action 
317  of  HR.  9900  and  section  207  of  Senator 
JAvrrs'  bill  Is  the  difference  between  liberal- 
izing the  application  of  existing  tax  law  (see 
317  of  HR.  9900)  and  revising  the  annual 
amount  of  tax  relief  that  would  be  available 
to  a  company  adversely  affected  by  the  for- 
eign trade  policies  of  the  United  States 

Section  317  of  H  R  9900  revises  the  formula 
for  the  application  of  the  loss  carryback  and 
carryover  provislor.s  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  by  enlarging  from  8  years  to  10  the 
permissible  period  for  the  inclusion,  as  tax 
deductions  of  net  operating  loas  carrybacks 
and  carryovers  In  the  case  of  companies  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  foreign  trade  policies 
of  the  United  States  At  present,  title  26. 
United  States  Code,  section  172(bi(l)  pro- 
vides a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each 
of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the  taxable 
year  of  such  loss,  and  a  net  operating  loss 
carryover  to  each  tf  the  5  taxable  years  fol- 
lowing the  taxable  year  of  such  loss  Section 
317(d)  of  H  R  9900  would  add  a  new  pro- 
vision to  section  1721ib)|I)  to  allow  a  net 
operating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  S  taxable 
years  preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss 
for  companies  adversely  affected  by  U  S  for- 
eign trade  policies.  Section  317  also  amends 
other  sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(30  VAC.  6501(h),  and  6511  id)  i2H  A)  i 
dealing  respectively  with  limitations  on  as- 
sessment and  collection  In  the  case  of  net 
operating  loss  carrybacks,  and  with  the  spe- 
cial period  of  limitation  on  clainu  (or  credit 
or  refund  with  respect  to  net  operating  loss 
carrybacks,  to  conform  with  the  proposed 
change  In  section  1721  (b)(1) 

Section  207  of  Senator  Javtts  blU  would 
effect  two  things  (1)  in  section  207(a)  it 
would  provide  a  special.  Increased  deprecia- 
tion deduction  (including  a  5-year  carry- 
back) on  property  which  is  used  in  its  trade 
or  buainess,  on  the  date  the  depreciation 
deduction  is  granted,  by  a  company  adverse- 
ly affected  by  US    foreign   trade  policies,  a 


ance  are  carried  ont  through  existing  agen- 
cies and  programs  of  the  executive  branch 


An  Adjustment  Assistance  Advisory  Board, 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as 
Chairman,  and  the  Secretaries  of  Treasury. 
Agriculture.  Labor.  Interior,  and  HEW.  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  such  other  officers  as  the 
President  deems  appropriate,  is  created  to  ad- 
vise him  and  the  adminlsterlnt;  agencies  on 
the  development  of  coordinated  programs  of 
adjustment  assistance  The  Chairman  m.iy 
appoint  an  Industry  committee,  represent- 
ing employers,  workers,  and  the  public  fur 
the  purp<j«e  of  advtsin>;  the  Bmrd. 


apeclai  5-year  amortization  deduction  fir 
so-called  conversion  facilities.  1  e  .  any  r<i- 
cility.  land,  building  machinery,  or  equip- 
ment, or  any  p^rt  thereof  the  construction, 
reconstruction  erection  liistallati  m,  or  ac- 
qul.sition  of  which  was  completed  after  the 
d.ite  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  by  .t  company 
adversely  afTected  by  US  foreun  trade 
policies  and  which  has  been  determined  t<j 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  business  concern 
either  (ai  to  develop  new  or  different  lines 
of  pr  "ductliin.  or  (bi  to  re:i  ivaie  its  prixluc- 
tive  facilities  3uch  an  amortijuition  de- 
duction would  generally  be  in  lieu  of  the 
depreciation  deduction  provided  under  sec- 
tion 187  of  title  36.  United  States  Code,  the 
business  depreciation  deduction  section  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  the  section 
that  would  be  amended  by  the  increased  de- 
predation   provision   In   Senator   jAvrrs    bill 

The  rapid  amortization  provision  which 
would  add  a  new  section  181  to  title  26. 
United  States  Code,  is  similar  in  concept 
but  not  identical  in  substance  to  the  pro- 
vision in  the  code  (26  USC  168  i  permitting 
a  special  rapid  amortization  procedure  for 
defense  emergency  facilities 

Section  167  of  title  26.  the  proposed  sec- 
tion 181  I  both  of  which  are  In  Senator 
Javtts'  bllli  and  section  172  (revised  In  sec- 
tion 317  of  H  R  9900).  are  (or  would  be)  all 
parts  of  part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C<xle  of  1954  (36 
USC  161-180).  relating  to  Itemized  deduc- 
tions for  Individuals  and  corporations.  Sec- 
tion 172.  relating  to  net  operating  loss 
deduction  defines  "net  operatinic  loss"  in 
subsection  is)  thereof  as  "the  excess  of  the 
deductions  allowed  by  this  chapter  over  the 
gross  Income  ■  Tlie  deductions  allowed  by 
this  chapter  Include  section  167  (business 
depreciation  deduction),  and  would  include 
the  proposed  section  181  i  rapid  amortiza- 
tion I 

Subsections  i2)  and  i3)  of  section  207(a) 
of  Senator  Javits'  bill  provide  that  the  spe- 
cial depreciation  deduction  would  be  ap- 
plicable only  for  the  taxable  year  In  which 
the  certificate  ( of  eligibility  for  assistance) 
IS  issued  (Under  section  201(a)  of  the  bill) 
and  for  the  4  taxable  years  succeeding  such 
taxable  year  " 


Section  201(a)  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  effective  life  of  certificates  of  eligibility 
Issued  thereunder  shall  not  be  more  than  18 
months,  with  successive  renewals  for  pe- 
rkxls  of  18  months  or  less  upon  a  showing 
of  necessity 

Subeectlons  317  (a)  and  (b)  of  H.R.  MOO 
permit  tax  relief  under  the  net  operating  loss 
carryback  and  carryover  provisions  of  the 
code  to  such  companies  as  are  certified  under 
section  311  of  the  bill  to  be  eligible  for 
assistance  An  eligible  company  may  apply 
for  such  assistance  within  2  years  after  the 
close  of  any  taxable  year  in  which  a  net 
operating   lass   was    sustained. 

Section  311(d)  of  HR  9900  doea  not  set  a 
statutory  maximum  for  the  In-force  period 
i>f  duration  of  certlOcates  of  eligibility 
issup^d  thereunder  It  provide*  that  they 
shall  remain  In  force  "only  for  such  period 
as  the  admlnLsterln^  :i(fency  may  prescribe  by 
reifulii'lons   ' 

s<»vti<ni  2ii7ib)  of  Senator  Javtts'  bill 
which  deals  with  the  deduction  for  rapid 
.iniot  ti.atlon  of  cnti; erslon  facilities,  grants 
the  prlvileg"  to  bvisln^'ss  concerns  which  have 
secured  crr'iflcates  of  eligibility  under  eec- 
tu.n  JOl.ni  of  the  bill  The  5-y*ar  rapid 
.imortl/atl'in  ptrlod  "shall  begin  as  to  any 
facility  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  with 
the  moi.th  following  the  month  In  which  the 
fnciutv  wjis  completed  or  with  the  succeed- 
ing taxable  year  " 

lil'slNr.VSES  CI.ICIBI.E  riiR  ASSISTANCX  UNDKK 
.sKiXIOH  317  op  H  R  ''900  AND  RECTION  SOT  OF 
-■K.VAroS     J<VITS      fRop.  istn     BILL 

.s«Ttl.>n  317. ai  of  HR  9900  reads,  "the 
ailnilnlstering  agency  may  provide  to  a  firm 
frtitted  uiidfr  section  311  of  this  act.  ad- 
justment as-si.siance  in  the  form  of  tax  relief 
as  provided  in  this  Jiecilon.  if  It  determines 
that  such  assistance  will  materially  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the 
Arm 

TTie  term  "flrm  '  Is  defined  In  section 
407.  r.  of  the  bill  to  Include  "an  individual 
proprietorship,  partnership.  Joint  venture, 
Hssoctatlon.  corporation  (including  m  dsveU 
opment  corporation),  buainess  trust,  ooop- 
erutive  tru.stees  in  bankruptcy,  and  receivers 
und«'r  decree  of  any  court" 

.Section  311  provides  that  a  firm  sUflbIs 
f  ir  adjustment  assistance  as  a  result  of  • 
determination  made  under  section  SOS  of  the 
hill  may  nie  an  application  with  such  Sgen- 
<  y  i\n  the  President  may  designate  as  the 
admtiilstrntlve  agency,  for  adjustment  as- 
hlstance  In  accordance  with  ths  bill;  and, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  filing  Its 
application,  the  firm  shall  preeent  a  proposal 
for   Its  economic   adjustment. 

The  administering  agency  must  certify 
that  the  firm's  adjustment  proposal  (1)  Is 
reasonably  calculated  materially  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the  firm. 
i2i  gives  adequate  consideration  to  the  In- 
teresu  of  Its  workers  adversely  affected  by 
actions  taken  In  carrying  out  trade  agree- 
menu.  and  (3)  demonstrates  that  the  firm 
will  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  use  Its  own 
resources    for    economic    adjustment 

If  tax  relief  Is  to  be  provided,  the  admin- 
istering agency  must  determine  that  It  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  certified  adjustment 
proposal. 

Section  303  of  the  bill  provides  that  a  firm 
shall  be  eligible  for  adjustment  assistance 
"If  the  Pre-ldent  determines  that,  as  a  result 
of  continuance,  reduction,  or  elimination  of 
a  duty  or  other  Imjxirt  restriction,  or  con- 
tinuance of  duty-free  or  excise  treatment 
under  a  trade  agreement,  an  article  like  or 
directly  competitive  with  an  article  pro- 
duced by  the  firm  Is  t>elng  imported  Into  the 
United  States  In  such  Increased  quantities 
as  u>  cause,  or  Immediately  threaten  to 
cause  (  1  I  slgnincant  Idling  of  the  produc- 
tive facilities  of  the  firm.  (2)  prolonged  and 
persistent  inability  of  the  firm  to  operate  at 
a  profit,  or   (3)    unemployment  or  underem- 
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ployment   ot  a  slgatflont  nximber   of  tb* 

workers  of  the  firm." 

Finally,  the  la«t  condition  is  set  forth  in 
section  317(t>)  of  the  bill  which  provides 
that  tax  reHef  Is  to  be  granted  (1)  If  •  net 
operating  loss  (within  the  meaning  of  29 
use.  173)  was  sustained  by  a  firm  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  year,  (3)  if  the  ad- 
ministering agency  shall  detemvlne  that 
such  loss  arose  substantially  out  of  the  car- 
rying on  of  a  trade  or  business  affected  as 
specified  in  section  302  of  the  bill,  and  (3) 
if  the  admlnUterlng  agency  shall  further 
dotrrmlne  that  such  tax  relief  Is  appropriate. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  all  of  these  find- 
ings, a  certificate  of  such  determination  shall 
be  issued  to  the  firm.  This  certification  shall 
entitle  the  firm  to  treat  such  net  operating 
lues  as  provided  In  title  26.  United  States 
Code,  section  172,  as  amended  by  H.R.  9900, 
If  the  firm  files  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  a  notice  of  Its  application  for  tax 
relief  and,  after  Its  Isfuance.  a  copy  of  such 
certification  (sec    317(1).  H.R.  9900). 

Subsect  one  207  (a)  and  (b)  of  Senator 
jAvrrs'  bill  provide  that  tax  relief  is  avail- 
able In  accordance  with  Its  provisions,  to  a 
business  concern  adversely  affected  by  the 
foreign  trade  policies  of  the  United  States, 
only  If  a  certificate  of  eligibility  has  been 
is5ued  to  such  concern  under  section  201  of 
the  blU. 

Section  307(b)  provides  that  the  rapid 
ani.)rtl7at;on  deduction  may  be  claimed  by 
an  "Individual  who  owns  a  proprietary  In- 
terest In  an  unincorporated  business  concern 
which  h.is  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
f  irclgn  trade  policies  of  the  United  States." 
as  well  ns  by  a  corporation  which  has  been 
adverjely  affected. 

Senator  Javtts'  bill  is  at  some  variance 
with  Hit.  9900,  however.  In  the  administra- 
tive determination  for  extending  tax  relief 
to  a  firm.  In  that  It  rests  such  authority  prl- 
mj^lly  In  ths  Tariff  Commission  rather  than 
an  undesignated  agency,  and  It  sets  forth 
m  >re  det.illed  conditions  for  the  granting  of 
such  relief.  It  also  provides  for  congres- 
sional acton  to  effectuate  a  Tariff  Commis- 
sion recomjnendatlon  for  adjustment  relief 
if  such  Is  disapproved  by  the  President. 
These  provisions  art  found  In  sections  201 
and  202  ol  Senator  Javits'  bill. 

This  variance  In  procedures  does  not  affect 
the  ultimate  result  anticipated  under  either 
bill,  howcvsr;  I  e  ,  the  Issuance  of  a  certifi- 
cate laklng  a  business  concern  eligible  for 
adjustment  assistance  in  the  nature  of  tax 
relief. 

One  other  ares  of  the  need  for  possible 
clarification  between  ths  two  bills  as  re- 
specu  tax  relief  Is  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

KLICIBLX  BBCIFIKirn  OP  TMX  aAFIS  AMOKTIZA- 
TION  DXOUCnOM  IN  307  (b>  OF  SBNATOS 
JAVm'   BILI,  AND   TAX    aXUXF   IN    SSCTION    317 

or  MX.  seoo 

Section  a07(b)  of  Senator  jAvrrs'  bill  pro- 
vides that  a  rapid  amortization  deduction  In 
respect  to  conversion  facilities  can  be  claimed 
by  "an  individual  who  owns  a  proprietary 
Interest  In  an  unincorporated  business  con- 
cern which  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
foreign  trade  policies  of  the  United  States." 

While  section  173  of  Utle  36.  United  States 
Code,  permits  the  net  operating  loes  carry- 
back and  carryover  deduction  to  be  claimed 
both  by  Individuals  (Including  partners)  and 
corporations,  section  317(a)  of  H.R.  0900 
gr.-xnts  the  proposed  special  net  operating  loss 
deduction  provision  only  to  "firms"  ad- 
versely affected  by  U.S.  foreign  trade  policies. 

The  term  "firm"  in  rectlon  407(c)  of  HJl. 
9900  ncludes  partnership.  Joint  venture,  as- 
sociation, business  trust  and  cooperative,  all 
of  which  are  unincorporated  business  units 
Involving  Individual  proprietary  Interests 
No  provision  seems  to  be  made,  however,  for 
the  specific  ownar-msmber  interests  In  these 
UxULs. 


The  I^UBSmiNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  reeetred  and  »ppippiiatdy  re- 
ferred; «nd,  witfumt  objection,  €he  biB 
vlll  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  28401  to  provide  author- 
ity tor  the  President,  under  the  control 
taod  directkm  of  the  Confess,  to  make 
such  necessary  adjustments  in  the  trade 
policies  of  the  United  States  as  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  complex  and  rap- 
idly changinc:  economic  and  political 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  world,  and 
to  provide  the  means  for  assisting  do- 
mestic enterprises,  communities,  and  in- 
dividuals to  adjust  their  productive  ac- 
tivities to  changed  economic  conditions 
resulting  from  the  increased  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  world  trade, 
introduced  by  Mr,  Javits,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2840 
Be  it  enncted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Trade 
Policy  Act  of  1963  ■. 

riNDINGS  AND  PCKPOSi: 

Sec.  2.   (a)    The  Congress — 

(1)  affirms  Its  primary  respon<-lbnity  for 
the  trade  policies  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  power  to  exercise  final  control  and  direc- 
tion over  those  trade  policies  in  all  of  their 
aspects; 

(2)  recognizes  the  nature  and  magnitude 
of  the  economic  and  political  forces  sweep- 
ing the  world,  as  exemplified  by  the  growth 
of  the  European  Common  Market,  by  the 
other  regional  economic  arrangemente  emerg- 
ing In  Latin  America  and  elsewhere,  by  the 
expanding  cTport-lmport  needs  of  low-cost 
producing  Indtistrlallzed  nations  and  areas 
of  the  free  world,  by  the  economic  develop- 
ment requirements  of  the  developing  na- 
tions and  areas  of  the  free  world,  and  by 
the  Communist  potential  for  market  disrup- 
tion and  other  economic  penetration  of  the 
free  world: 

(3)  further  recognises  that  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  preserve  and  enhance  Its 
domestic  prosperity,  mint  maintain  Its  eco- 
nomic leadership  within  the  free  world,  act- 
ing as  the  major  participant  in  international 
economic  affairs,  and  must  utilize  the  full 
extent  of  Its  great  resources  to  this  end, 
wbtls  (A)  assuring  that  aU  of  Its  citizens 
derlvs  the  greatest  and  fullest  benefits  from 
such  a  course  of  action,  and  where  neces- 
sary, are  assisted  to  derive  such  benefits,  and 
(B)  taking  into  consideration  the  require- 
ments of  national  security;  and 

(4)  finds  that  tbs  President,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  day  to  day  participation  ctf 
the  United  States  in  International  affairs, 
must  be  given  sufficient  authority  within 
the  field  of  foreign  trade  policy  to  tvegotlate, 
subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
Congress,  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  to  meet  the  short  term  and  the 
long  term  exigencies  of  International  eco- 
nomic affairs. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  give 
the  President  for  a  limited  time  authority  to 
negotiate  trade  agreements  in  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  on  a  long-term  basis, 
to  assure  that  such  authority  is  used  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  Congress, 
to  direct  that  such  authority  is  used  to 
meet  specifically  the  different  trading  prob- 
lems encountered  In  various  regions  and 
areas  of  the  world,  and  to  provide  that  such 
authority  Include  the  means  for  assisting 
business  enterprises.  Individuals,  and  com- 
munities so  that  thsy  may  make  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  In  their  productive 
activities  required  by  changert  economVn  ooa- 


dltlons  resulting  from  the  increased  partlci- 
pattoa  ot  the  United  States  la  world  trade. 

DBmnnoMS 

Sec.  S.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Pree  world  nation  or  area"  means 
any  nation  or  area  which  ts  not  dominated 
or  eontrotlcd  by  the  foreign  government  or 
foreign  organixation  controUing  ths  world 
Communist  movement. 

(2)  "Fully  developed  nation  or  area" 
means  (A)  any  free  world  nation  or  area  in 
which  the  output  per  worker  engaged  In 
manufacturing  is  at  least  83^  per  centum 
of  the  output  per  worker  engaged  in  man- 
ufacturing In  the  United  States,  or  (B)  a 
group  of  such  np.tions  or  areas  operating  as 
a  customs  union  or  free  trade  association 
In  which  the  average  output  per  worker  en- 
gaged In  manufacturing  Is  at  least  33  V3  per 
centum  of  the  output  per  worker  engaged 
In  manufacturing  In  the  United  States, 
which  nation,  area,  or  group  of  nations  or 
areas  Is  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
engaged  substantially  in  manufacturing. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Trade  Policy 
Sic.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Trade  Policy  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "committee"), 
which  shall  be  composed  of  nine  members, 
appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall  be 
broadlv  representative  of  production,  com- 
merce, finance,  agriculture,  labor,  and  con- 
sumer Interests.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Export  Expansion  Committee,  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in 
accordance  with  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  on  March  17,  19«0. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  meet  one  or  more 
times  each  year,  on  the  call  of  the  President, 
for  the  purpose  of  consultation  In  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
paid  a  per  diem  allowance  of  175  for  each 
day  spent  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tendance at  meetings  of  the  Committee,  and 
In  necessary  travel,  and  while  so  engaged 
they  may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and 
not  to  exceed  $16  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence and  other  expenses. 

CoTulitton5  of  competition  prevailing  be- 
tween imported  product*  and  domestic 
production 

Sxc.  5.  (a)  The  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission shall  be  prepared  at  all  times  to 
advise  the  President  with  respect  tc  condi- 
tions of  competition  prevailing  between  Im- 
ported products  and  domestic  production. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  bring  up  to 
date  and  publish,  at  intervals  not  to  exceed 
five  years,  the  "Siimmarles  of  Tariff  Informa- 
tion." 

Congre*aional  veto  of  action  taken  by 
President 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  foreign  trade  agreement 
entered  Into  under  section  101  (a),  and  any 
proclamation  Issued  under  section  2(b)  of 
the  Act  of  July  1,  1964  (19  nJ9.C.  1352a(b) ), 
ss  amended  by  section  108  of  this  Act,  shall 
take  effect  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
thereof,  unless  within  sixty  calendar  days 
after  the  submittal  of  a  copy  of  such  agree- 
ment or  proelanutlon  In  aoecnrlance  with 
section  101  (d)  of  this  Act,  Congress,  by  a 
concurrent  resolution  duly  paawd  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Members  of  each  House 
(or  a  majority  rote  if  ths  total  amount  of 
the  decrease  In  duty  under  Stteh  agreement 
exceeds  the  maxima  spcdftcd  In  paragraph 
(1)(B)  of  scctlcm  104<a)>.  dsdares  its  dis- 
approval thereof. 

(b)  For  the  pwrposes  ot  title  section,  in 
tlie  oomputatian  of  any  period  of  sixty  cal- 
endar dajrs,  there  shall  be  exeludad  the  days 
OB  whleh  either  House  Is  act  1b  session  be- 
cause oC  an  adjoumaaant  ol  more  than  three 
di^ya  to  a  day  certaia  or  an  adjoiuament  ot 
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the  CongrMS  tine  die;  except  that  if  a  con- 
current resolution  under  thla  aectlon  has 
been  paoaed  by  one  House  and  sent  to  the 
other,  no  such  exclusion  shall  be  made  by 
reason  of  adjournments  of  the  first  House 
taken  thereafter. 

Rules  governing  congressional  consideration 
of  concurrent  resolutions  o/  disapproval 

Sac.  7.  (a)  The  following  subsections  of 
this  section  are  enacted  by  the  Congress: 

(1)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of 
each  House,  reapectlTely,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
In  such  House  In  the  case  of  resolutions  <as 
defined  In  subsection  (b));  and  such  rules 
shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

(3)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  in 
such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "res- 
olution" means  only  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
matter  aft«r  the  resolving  clause  uf  which 
conforms  to  one  of  the  following: 

(1)  "That  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives do  not  approve  the  foreign  trade 
agreement  (or  the  modification  of  the  for- 
eign trade  agreement),  entitled sub- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  Congress  on 

19-..  pursuant   to  section  101(d)    of 

the  National  Trade  Policy  Act  of  1962",  or 
(2)  "That  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives do  not  approve  the  proclamation 
of  the  President,  dated 19  .  and  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  Congress  on 

.   19...  pursuant  to  section   101(d)    of 

the  National  Trade  Policy  Act  of  1962  ■.  the 
blank  spaces  being  appropriately  filled,  and 
does  not  Include  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  specifies  more  than  one  foreign  trade 
agreement  (or  modification),  or  proclama- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be. 

(c)  A  resolution  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of   Representatives,    as   the   case   may    be 

(dMl)  If  the  committee  to  which  has 
been  referred  a  resolution  has  not  reported  it 
before  the  expiration  of  10  calendar  days 
after  Its  Introduction  (or.  In  the  case  of  a 
resolution  received  from  the  other  House 
10  calendar  days  after  Its  receipt),  u  shtiU 
then  (but  not  before)  be  in  order  to  move 
either  to  discharge  the  committee  frum  fur- 
ther consideration  of  such  resolution,  or  ui 
discharge  the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  any  other  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  subject  matter  whirh 
has  been  referred  to  the  committee 

(3)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by 
a  person  favoring  the  resolution,  shall  be 
highly  prlvUeged  (except  that  it  may  not 
be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported 
a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  sub- 
ject matter),  and  debate  thereon  shall  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  resolution.  No  amend- 
ment to  such  motion  shall  be  In  order,  and 
It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  such  motion  Is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to. 

( 3 1  If  the  motion  to  discharge  \a  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to.  such  motion  may  not 
be  renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  subject  matter. 

(e)(1)  When  the  committee  has  reported 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration   of,    a    resolution    it   shall    at   any 


time  thereafter  b«  in  order  (even  though 
a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has 
been  disagreed  to)  to  mow  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  such  resolution.  Such  mo- 
tion shall  be  highly  privileged  and  shall 
not  be  debatable.  No  amendment  to  such 
motion  shall  be  In  order  and  It  shall  not 
be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  such  motion  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  ten  hours,  which 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolution 
A  motion  further  to  limit  debate  shall  not 
be  debatable  No  amendment  to.  or  mo- ion 
to  recommit,  the  resolution  shall  be  In  or- 
der, and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to 

(f)(1)  All  motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of.  a  resolution,  and  all 
motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate 

(2)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
reUtlng  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

(g)  If.  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  resolution  of  that  House  with  respect 
to  a  foreign  trade  agreement  i  or  mod'.nca- 
tlon  thereof),  or  proclamation,  svich  House 
receives  from  the  other  House  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  same  subject  matter 
then — 

( 1 )  If  no  resolution  of  the  first  Hoiise 
with  respect  to  such  agreement,  modlflca- 
tlon,  or  proclamation  has  been  referred  to 
committee,  no  other  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  same  subject  matter  may  be  reported 
or  (despite  the  provisions  of  subsection  (dt 
( 1 )  )  be  made  the  subject  of  a  motion  to 
discharge 

(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  tlrsl  House  with 
respect  to  such  agreement,  modincallon.  or 
proclamation  has  been  referred  to  commit- 
tee— 

(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that  or 
other  resolutions  of  such  House  with  respect 
to  such  agreement,  modification,  or  procla- 
mation which  have  been  referred  to  conunlt- 
tee  shall  be  the  same  as  If  no  resolution 
from  the  other  House  with  respect  to  such 
agreement,  modification,  or  proclamation 
had  been  received,  but 

(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a  res- 
olution of  the  first  House  with  respect  to 
such  agreement,  modification,  or  proclama- 
tion the  restjluUon  from  the  other  House 
with  respect  to  such  agreement,  modifica- 
tion, or  proclamation  shall  be  automatically 
substituted  for  the  resolution  of  the  first 
Houss 

Reports 
Sec  8  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  annual  report  on 
the  administration  of  this  Act  Such  re- 
port shall  include  ( n  an  evaluation  of  the 
success  with  which  the  negotiating  powers 
conferred  pursuant  to  title  I  of  this  Act 
have  been  applied  to  the  reduction  of  trade 
barriers  and  the  elimination  nf  discrimina- 
tion (A)  against  United  States  exports,  and 
(B)  with  respect  to  those  trading  partners 
which  are  fully  developed  nations  or  areas 
agaln!?t  the  exports  of  other  free  world  na- 
tions or  areas  (2)  a  detailed  statement  on 
trade  and  trade  pK)llcy  with  the  C<immiinl!<t- 
domlnated  nations,  and  Ota  detailed  state- 
ment on  the  adjustment  assistance  provided 
under  title  II  of  this  Act  to  buslne.ss  enter- 
prises, communities.  Industrial  development 
corporations,  and  Individuals  and  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  effectiveness  of  such  assistance 
In  bringing  about  an  adjustment  to  the  eco- 
nomic   conditions    resulting    fr(jm    the    m- 


creased   participation  of  ths  ITnlted   States 

In  world  trade 

Termiruition  of  authority 
Sac    9.  All  authority  oonferrsd  upon   the 
President  by  section   101(a)(1)    of  this  Act 
shall  terminate  at  the  close  of  June  30,  1965. 
Authorization  for  appropriation 
Sbc.  10.  There  are  hereby  suthorlaed  to  be 
appropriated   such   sums  as   may   be   neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

TrrLE  I     T%ADK  NXOOTIATINO  AUTHOBTTT   Or  THE 
PSESIDBNT 

Authoriti/    to    rnter    into   foreign    trade 
agreements 

Sec  101  (ai  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  the  President  u  au- 
thorized from  time  to  time,  during  the  oeriod 
commencing  on  July  1,  1962.  and  ending  at 
the  close  of  June  30,  1965.  to — 

(1)  enter  Into  foreign  trade  agreements 
with  foreign  governments  or  instrumental- 
ities thereof;   and 

( 2 )  proclaim  such  modlflcaUon  of  existing 
duties  and  other  import  restrictions,  or  such 
additional  Import  restrictions,  or  such  con- 
tinuance, and  for  such  minimum  periods. 
of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of 
any  article  or  class  of  articles  oovervd  by 
foreign  trade  agreements,  as  are  required  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  any  foreign  trade 
agreement  that  the  President  has  entered 
Into  hereunder 

TTie  Pre."«ldent  may  at  any  time  terminate,  in 
whole  or  In  ptiTt.  any  proclamation  made 
pursuant  to  thU  section  As  used  In  thU 
section,  the  term  duties  and  other  Import 
restrictions"  Includes  (D  rate  and  form  of 
!nip«.)rt  duties  and  classification  of  articles, 
and  (11)  limitations,  prohibitions,  charges. 
and  exactions  other  than  duties.  Imposed  on 
importation  or  Imposed  for  the  regulation 
of  Imports 

I  b)  The  authority  conferred  by  subsection 
(a)  shall,  subject  to  sections  103.  103.  and 
104.   be  utilised  by  the  President — 

1 1 )  In  trade  agreemenu  with  fully  de- 
veloped natlorvs  or  areas  so  as 

(A)  to  extend  to  such  nations  or  areas, 
according  to  the  principle  of  unconditional 
most  favored  nation  treatment,  any  oon- 
ceasion  made  by  the  United  StatM  in  any 
trade  agreement  with  any  free  world  nation 
<jr  area 

(B)  to  make  the  more  subetantUU  con- 
cessions on  products  of  United  States  Indtis- 
trles  having  d)  the  greatest  demonstrated 
capacity  and  potential  for  export  expansion, 
and  (III  the  greatest  growth  potential  and 
highest  productivity,  and 

(C)  to  base  any  concession  made  by  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  fully  developed  nations 
or  areas  subsUntlally  on  the  effectiveness  of 
such  a  concession  In  obtaining  (1)  free  access 
to  the  marhets  of  such  nations  or  areas  for 
the  producU  of  United  SUtes  agriculture 
and  industry.  Including  ellmlnsUon  of  dis- 
criminatory restrictions,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  applied  against  such  products  In 
such  markets,  and  (11)  extension  of  any  con- 
cession made  by  such  nations  or  areas  to  the 
United  States  to  all  other  free  world  nations 
or  areas; 

(2 1  In  trade  agreements  with  other  free 
world  nations  or  areas  so  as — 

( A 1  to  extend  to  such  nations  or  areas. 
nc'-ordlng  to  the  principle  of  unconditional 
mn.st  favored  nation  t-eatment.  any  conces- 
sion m.ide  hy  the  United  States  In  any  trade 
agreement  with  any  free  world  nation  or 
area,  except  that  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President  such  treatment  may  be  extended 
'*■>  such  nations  or  areas  upon  condition 
that  such  treatment  Is  extended  to  such  na- 
tions or  areas,  by  the  fully  developed  na- 
tions or  areas   and 

(B)  to  esUbllsh  special  arrangements,  in- 
cluding tariff  quotas  and  marketing  and 
servicing:  assistance,  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
menr  of  stable  and  growing  markets  in  fully 
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developed  nations  or  areas  for  the  products 
of  such  other  free  world  nations  or  areas, 
with  a  minimum  of  economic  dislocation 
and  a  maximum  of  economic  benefit  to  such 
markeU;  and 

(3)  In  trade  agreements  with  any  free 
world  nation  or  area  so  as — 

(A)  to  develop  stable  and  growing  mar- 
kets for  the  prcxlucts  of  United  States  agri- 
culture and  Industry,  and 

( B )  to  protect  the  holders  of  United 
States  patents  and  copyrights. 

(c  )  Immediately  after  ( 1 )  any  trade  agree- 
ment (Including  any  modification  thereof)  is 
entered  into  under  section  101  (a),  or  (2) 
any  proclamation  Is  Issued  under  section 
2(b)  of  the  Act  of  July  1.  1954  (19  U.S.C 
19.')2a  (bl),  as  amended  by  section  103  of 
this  Act.  the  President  shall  tran&mlt  to 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  a  copy  of  such 
agreement   or   pnxzlamation. 

(d)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  utilize  the  authority 
conferred  by  this  section  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  under  which  all  nations  receiving 
trade  concesslcjns  pursuant  to  trade  agree- 
ments hereafter  entered  Into,  and  all  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  TYade,  report  annually  to  the 
appropriate  organ  established  pursuant  to 
said  Creneral  Agreement  on  the  progress 
achieved  In  1 1 )  Improving  working  condi- 
tions In  those  Industries  the  products  of 
which  have  been  subject  to  such  conces- 
sions, and  (2 1  raising  living  standards  In 
those  nations  or  areas  which  are  dependent 
on  such  Industries 

(e)  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion and  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by 
the  Constitution,  carry  on  negotiations  with 
all  nations  with  which  the  United  States 
has  defense  treaty  commitments  to  formu- 
late by  treaty,  executive  agreement,  or  both, 
a  unified  commercial  and  trading  policy  to 
be  observed  by  the  non-Communlst-doml- 
nated  nations  or  areas  In  their  dealings  with 
the  Communist-dominated  nations.  Ad- 
herence to  any  such  treaty  or  agreement 
should  be  open  to  any  non -Communist-dom- 
inated nation  or  area  on  conditions  to  be 
determined  In  the  treaty  or  agreement,  and 
any  such  treaty  or  agreement  should  pro- 
vide— 

(1)  Effective  multilateral  or  bilateral  con- 
trols on  the  shipment  of  strategic  goods  and 
the  exterwlon  of  export  credits  to  any  or  all 
Communist-dominated  nations; 

(2)  Alternative  marketing  and  purchasing 
opportunities  (Including  preemptive  buying 
and  stockpiling)  for  non-Communlsl-doml- 
nated  nations  or  areas  threatened  by  or  ex- 
periencing serious  economic  injury  as  the 
result  of  the  economic  policies  of  any  or 
all   Communist -dominated   nations; 

(3)  Contingency  plans  and  measures  to 
place  additional  restraints  on.  or  to  elimi- 
nate or  Increase  trade  with,  any  or  all  Com- 
munist-dominated nations;   and 

(4)  Common  proposals  for,  and  means  to 
enforce,  a  unified  agreement  with  any  or  all 
Communist-dominated  nations  governing 
the  basic  and  specific  rules  of  commercial 
and  trading  relations  between  non-Commu- 
nlst-domlnated  nations  or  areas  and  any  or 
all  of  the  Communist-dominated  nations. 

Impact  on  domr.^lic  econovxt/ 
Stc  102  The  authority  conferred  bv  sec- 
tion 101  (a)  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Presi- 
dent giving  due  consideration  to  the  effect 
of  resulting  Imports  on  the  domestic  econ- 
omy The  President  shall,  not  less  than 
180  days  prior  to  entering  into  negotiations 
under  such  authority,  furnish  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  with  a  list  of  all 
articles  to  be  considered  for  possible  modlfl- 
rafion  of  duties  and  other  Import  restric- 
tions Within  90  days  after  the  receipt  of 
such  list,  the  Commission  shall  consult  with 


and  report  to  the  President  with  regard  to 
the  potential  impact  on  domestic  Industries 
and  employment  of  any  such  modification 
of  duties  anc^ther  Import  restrictions. 

mitional  security 

Sec.  103.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under  sec- 
tion 350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended",  approved  July  1,  1954.  as  amended 
(19  U.S.C.  1352a).  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pur- 
suant to  section  350  of  the  •farlff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended  (19  U.8  C  1351).  or  title  1  of 
the  National  Trade  Policy  Act  of  1962,  to 
decrease  the  duty  on  any  article  if  the 
President  finds  that  such  reduction  would 
threaten   to  impair  the  national  security. 

"(b)  In  order  to  further  the  policies  and 
purposes  of  this  Act,  whenever  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  article  is  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such 
quantities  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  na- 
tional security,  he  shall  so  advise  the  Presi- 
dent, and,  if  the  President  agrees  that  there 
Is  reason  for  such  belief,  the  President  shall 
cause  an  Immediate  Investigation  to  be  made 
to  determine  the  facts.  If.  on  the  basis  of 
such  an  investigation  and  the  rejxjrt  to  him 
of  the  findings  and  recommendations  made 
in  connection  therewith,  the  President  finds 
the  existence  of  such  facts,  he  shall  by  proc- 
lamation take  such  action  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  adjust  the  Imports  of  such 
article  to  a  level  that  will  not  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security." 

Limuafion.s  on  authority 

Sec  104  (a)(l|  No  proclamation  pursu- 
ant to  section  101(a)(2)  of  this  title  shall 
be  made.  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign 
trade  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Presi- 
dent during  the  period  July  1,  1962.  to  June 
30.  1965.  decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  belovr 
the  lowest  of  the  following  rates: 

(A)  In  the  case  of  any  proclamation  made 
to  carry  out  any  such  agreement  with  fully 
developed  nations  or  area.s,  the  rate  which 
would  result  from  decreasing  the  rate  exi.'st- 
Ing  on  June  30.  1962,  by  100  per  centum  of 
such  rate. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  proclamation  made 
lo  carry  out  r.ny  such  agreement  with  other 
free  world  nations  or  areas  (1)  the  rate 
which  would  result  from  decreasing  the  rate 
existing  on  June  30,  1962,  by  50  per  centum 
of  such  rate,  or  (11)  the  rate  30  per  centum 
ad  valorem  or.  If  the  article  Is  subject  to  a 
specific  rate  of  duty  or  to  a  combination  of 
rates  Including  a  specific  rate,  any  rate  (or 
combination  of  rates),  however  stated,  the 
ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  has  been 
determined  as  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
The  provisions  of  paragraphs  ( 1 )  ( B )  and  ( 3 ) 
of  this  subsection  shall,  in  the  case  of  any 
article  subject  to  a  combination  of  ad  valo- 
rem rates  of  duty,  apply  to  the  aggregate  of 
such  rates;  and,  In  the  case  of  any  article 
subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty  or  to  a 
combination  of  rates  Including  a  specific 
rate,  such  provisions  shall  apply  on  the  basis 
of  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  such  rate 
or  rates,  during  a  representative  period 
(whether  or  not  such  period  includes  July 
1.  1962).  determined  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  rates  not 
stated  wholly  in  ad  valorem  terms  is  de- 
termined for  the  purpose  of  section  350(a) 
(2)(D)(li)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to 
which  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  re- 
lates, not  more  than  one-half  of  the  maxi- 
mum authorized  decrease  shall  become  effec- 
tive in  any  one  year. 

(3)  Except  as  authorized  by  clause  (A)  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  no  such 
proclamation  shall  be  made  to  transfer  any 


article  from  the  dutiable  to  the  free  list.  If 
such  article  Is  of  a  type  produced  in  signifi- 
cant quantities  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  rate  of  duty  on  such  article  existing  on 
June  30,  1962,  exceeded  3  per  centum. 

(b)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  section 
101(a)(2)  of  thU  title  shall  be  made  In- 
creasing by  more  than  50  per  centum  any 
rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1934;  except 
that  a  specific  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July 
1,  1934,  may  be  converted  to  its  ad  valorem 
equivalent  based  on  the  value  of  Imports 
of  the  article  concerned  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1934  (determined  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  provided  in  section  350 (a)  (2)  (D)  (11) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended),  and 
the  proclamation  may  provide  an  ad  valo- 
rem rate  of  duty  not  in  excess  of  50  per 
centum  above  such  ad  valorem  equivalent. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  terms 
•existing  on  July  1.  1934",  and  "existing  on 
June  30,  1962"  refer  to  rates  of  duty  (how- 
ever established,  and  even  though  tempo- 
rarily suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  oth- 
erwise) existing  on  the  dates  specified, 
except  rates  in  effect  by  reason  of  action 
taken  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1961. 

TITLE     n.    DOMESTIC    ADJUSTKKIfT    ASSISTANCE 

Eligibility  for  assistance 
Sec  201.  (a)  The  President  shall  deter- 
mine, upon  application  by  any  business  en- 
terprise, community,  industrial  development 
corporation.  Individual,  or  organization  rep- 
resenting individuals,  whether  the  applicant 
is  eligible,  or.  in  the  case  of  an  organization, 
represents  individuals  who  are  eligible,  to 
receive  assistance  under  this  title.  If  the 
President  determines  that  any  business  en- 
terprise, community,  industrial  development 
corporation,  or  individual  Is  eligible  for  such 
assistance,  he  shall  issue  a  certtflcate  de- 
scribing such  enterprise,  community,  cor- 
poration, or  individual  or  individuals,  and 
such  certificate  shall  conclusively  establish 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  eighteen 
months  the  eligibility  of  the  entity,  indi- 
vidual or  Individuals  described  for  assistance 
under  this  title.  Upon  application,  the 
President  may  renew  any  certificate  of  eligi- 
bility for  not  more  than  four  successive 
periods  of  eighteen  months,  or  less,  upon 
a  showing  that  such  renewal  is  necessary  to 
accomplish   the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  following  may  be  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  title: 

( 1 )  Any  business  enterprise  or  individual 
which  has  been  found  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  under  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  by  section  202  of  this  Act.  to  be 
suffering  serious  injury  or  threatened  with 
such  injury  from  increased  Imports  result- 
ing from  trade  agreements  entered  into  by 
the  President  under  the  authority  of  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  or 
section  101  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  community  (including  an  incor- 
porated or  unincorporated  town,  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  a  State)  which  is 
suffering  serious  injury  or  Is  threatened  with 
such  injury  as  a  result  of  reductions  in  per- 
sonnel by  one  or  more  business  enterprises 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(3)  Any  industrial  development  corpora- 
tion which  is  organized  and  operated  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  development  of  a 
more  balanced  and  diversified  economy  or 
in  the  diversification  of  production  in  a 
community  described  In  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  through  industrial  develop- 
ment, training  and  retraining  of  employees, 
or  through  any  other  means. 

(c)  Upon  application  of  any  business  en- 
terprise, community,  or  Industrial  develop- 
ment corporation  for  a  certificate  of  eligi- 
bility under  this  section,  the  President  shall 
oonsider,  in  addition  to  the  criteria  stated 
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la  pftragrapha  (1),  (3).  and  (S)  of  raliMo- 
tlon  (b),  wbcUur  mcb  enterprlM.  oom- 
munltir.  or  eorpormtlon  hu  developed  ntla- 
factory  proposals  for  programs  of  eoonocnlc 
adjustment  consonant  vltb  tbe  piirpoees  of 
this  Act. 

(d)(1)  The  authority  of  the  President  to 
Issue  oertlflcatss  under  this  section  shall 
tennlaate  at  the  close  of  June  90,  1908.  and 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  renew  any 
such  certificate  shall  terminate  at  the  cloee 
of  December  SI,  1970. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
Congress  may  provide  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion that  the  authority  referred  to  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  terminate 
prior  to  ths  termination  otherwise  provided 
therefor. 

(3)  The  termination  of  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  tssiie  or  reiMw  cerUflcates. 
as  hereinabove  provided,  shall  not  aiTect  the 
eligibility  of  holdsrs  of  outstanding  and  un- 
expired oertinfiat.es  for  assUtance  under  any 
■ectlon  of  this  title. 

InveatigatitiynM  by  Tariff  Commission 

8sc  202.  (a)  Bectlon  7  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1951.  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••S»c.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, upon  resolution  of  either  House  of 
Congress,  upon  resolution  of  either  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  upon  Its  own  motion,  or 
upon  application  of  any  Interested  party  ( In- 
cluding any  organization  or  group  of  em- 
ployees), the  United  States  TarUI  CommU- 
slon  siiall  promptly  males  an  investigation 
and  make  a  report  thereon  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  application  Is  made  to 
determine  whether  any  product  upon  which 
a  conceauon  has  been  granted  under  a  trade 
agreement  U,  as  a  result.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treat- 
ment reflecting  such  concession,  being  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States  In  such  In- 
creased quanUtics.  either  actual  or  relative, 
as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  Injury  to  any 
domestic  business  enterprise  or  Individual 
producing  like  or  directly  competitive  prod- 
ucts. 

•In  the  course  of  any  such  Investigation, 
whenever  it  finds  evidence  of  serious  injury 
or  threat  of  serious  Injury  or  whenever  so 
directed  by  resolution  of  either  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
RepresenuUves.  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
bold  hearings  giving  reasonable  public  notice 
thereof  and  shall  afford  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  interested  parties  to  be  present, 
to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such 
hearings. 

"Should  the  Tariff  Commission  find,  as 
the  result  of  Its  Investigation  and  bearings, 
that  a  product  on  which  a  concession  has 
been  granted  Is,  as  a  result.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treatment 
reflecting  such  concession,  being  Imported 
In  such  Increased  quantities,  either  actual 
or  relative,  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious 
Injury  to  any  domestic  business  enterprise 
or  Individual,  producing  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive products.  It  shall  recommend  to  the 
President  the  withdrawal  or  modification  of 
the  conceeslon.  Its  siispension  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  establishment  of  Import  quotas, 
and/ or  the  extension  of  adjustment  assist- 
ance authorlaed  under  title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Trade  Poilcy  Act  of  1963.  to  the  extent 
and  for  the  time  neceesary  to  prevent  or 
remedy  such  Injury;  Provided.  That  tbe 
Commission  shall  not  recommend  the  with- 
drawal or  modification  of  a  concession.  Its 
suspension.  In  whole  or  in  part,  or  the 
establishment  of  import  quotas  upon  a 
finding  that  any  domestic  business  enterprise 
or  Individual  Is  suffering  or  threstened  with 
serious  injury,  unless  such  enterprise  or  In- 
dividual represenU.  singly  or  In  combination 


with  other  slxnllarty  Injured  or  threatened 
parties,  a  substantial  part  of  an  Industry. 
The  Tariff  CommlsBlon  shall  Immediately 
make  public  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President.  Including  any  dis- 
senting or  separate  ftndings  sad  recam- 
mexMlatlons,  and  shall  cause  a  summary 
tiMreof  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

"(b)  la  arriving  at  a  determination  In 
the  foregoing  procedure  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, without  excluding  othrr  factors,  i>iisll 
take  Into  consideration  a  downward  trend  of 
production,  emplojrment.  prices,  profits,  or 
wages  In  the  domestic  bualness  enterprise 
concarned.  or  s  decline  In  sales,  an  Increase 
in  Imports,  either  actual  or  relative  to  do- 
mestic production,  a  higher  ur  growing  In- 
ventory, or  a  decline  In  the  pruportl^n  of 
the  domestic  market  sup;  lied  by  domestic 
producers.  With  respect  to  an  Individual 
who  Is  unempK.yed  or  w.thi.>ut  regular  em- 
ployment, the  Tariff  CominIa*lun  shall  take 
Into  consideration  whether  his  last  regular 
employment  of  substantial  duration  was  In 
such  a  business  enterprise. 

"Increased  Iniports.  e.ther  actual  ur  rela- 
tive, shall  be  considered  as  the  cause  or 
threat  of  serious  Injury  to  any  domestic 
bus.nees  enterprise  or  individual  pnxluclng 
like  or  directly  competitive  pruJui-ts  when 
the  ComnUsslon  finds  that  such  Incre.ised 
Imports  have  contributed  subtantlally  to- 
ward cauaing  or  threatening  serious  Injury 
to  such   business  enterprise  ct  l.".dlvldu.ij 

"(C)(1)  Upon  receipt  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's report  of  its  lnvestli;ati  >n  and 
hearings,  the  President  may  (A)  make.  In 
whole  or  In  pa.'t,  suc.^  adjustments  in  the 
rates  of  duty,  impose  such  quotis  maice  such 
other  modifications,  and  extend  such  adjust- 
ment assistance  as  Is  authorized  under  title 
II  of  the  National  Trade  Policy  Act  of  1962. 
as  are  found  and  reported  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
serious  Injury  to  the  affected  domestic  busi- 
ness enterprise  or  Individual,  or  (B)  If  the 
report  of  the  Commission  recommends  only 
relief  by  way  of  duty  or  quota  adjustmenu 
or  mjd:flcation.  make  available  adjustment 
assistance  to  the  Injured  or  threatened  busi- 
ness enterprise  or  Individual  In  lieu  of  tak- 
ing the  action  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion. If  the  President  does  not  t.ike  the 
action  recommended  by  the  Commission  In 
whole  within  sixty  days,  he  shall  immedlstely 
submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  ths  House  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  stating  the 
reasons  therefor,  and  If  the  President  has 
taken  or  proposes  to  take  any  action  recom- 
mended by  tiie  Commission  but  In  the  man- 
ner prescribed  in  pu-agraph  ( 4  i  of  this  sub- 
eect.on.  he  shall  Include  in  such  report  the 
reasons  tiierefor. 

■■(3(  The  action  so  found  and  reported  by 
the  Commission  to  be  necessary  shall  take 
effect  in  whole  (as  provided  in  Uve  nrst  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (1)  or  in  par.igraph  (3). 
as  the  case  may  be  i  — 

"(A)    if  approved  by  the  President,  or 

"tB)  If  disapproved  by  the  President  In 
whole  or  In  part,  upon  the  adoption  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  (within  the  60-day 
period  following  the  date  of  the  report  re- 
ferred to  In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  Is  submitted  to  such  committees),  by 
the  yeas  and  nays  by  a  two-third.^  vote  uf 
each  House,  of  a  ajncurrent  resolution 
stating  In  effect  that  the  Senate  and  H  juse 
of  Representatives  approve  the  action  so 
found  and  reported  by  the  C  :nmis&lon  to 
be  necessary. 

For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (  B  i .  In  the 
compuUtlon  of  the  60-day  period,  there  sliall 
be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either  H  )u«e 
Is  not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  8  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an 
adjournment  of  the  Congre.ss  sine  die. 

"(3)  lix  any  case  In  which  the  c<iniingcncy 
set    forth    In    paragraph    i2)(B>    occu.'-s.    the 


President  shall  (wlthla  IS  day*  after  the 
adoption  of  snch  resolution )  taka  aadi  action 
as  may  be  neceesary  to  make  tiM  adjust- 
ments. Impose  the  quotas,  make  aoeh  other 
modifications,  or  extend  tbe  adjuatment  aids 
under  title  II  of  the  National  Trade  Policy 
Act  of  1963,  as  were  found  and  reported  by 
the   Commission   to   be  neceaaary. 

"14)  In  any  case  In  which  the  President 
takes  a!iy  action  found  and  reported  to  be 
neceesary  by  the  Commission,  he  may  pro- 
vide that  the  adjustments  in  tbe  rates  of 
duty,  the  Imposition  of  quotas,  or  other  mod- 
ifications ( 1 1  shall  be  effecttva  during  a 
per.od  of  not  to  exceed  seven  years,  and  (2) 
during  such  period  ahall  be  effective  on  a 
gradually  reducing  basis,  as  specifled  by  the 
President  In  a  proclamation  duly  made  by 
him  to  effect  the  action  so  found  and  re- 
ported to  be  neceesary 

"id I  When  In  the  judgment  of  the  Tariff 
CummiBslon  no  sulBcient  reason  ezlats  for  a 
rerommendation  to  the  Prealdent  that  a  con- 
cession should  be  wlthdrswn  or  modlllad,  or 
a  quota  establlslted.  or  for  the  extanaUm  of 
adjustment  ass.stance  authorlaed  under  title 
II  or  the  National  Trade  Policy  Act  of  1982,  It 
sh:\H  make  and  publish  a  report  stating  its 
fln  llrigs  and  concliislons  " 

ibi  Sections  6  and  11  of  such  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Delegation  o/  pov>er$ 

Src  203  (a)  -Hie  President  nsay  delegate 
a;iy  power  or  authority  conferred  oa  him  by 
this  uile  (except  eecUon  303)  to  such  da- 
p  iTtnients.  agencies,  or  oOlcee  of  the  Oovern- 
me:it  iis  Ite  deems  ipproprlste. 

I  b)  Any  department,  agency,  or  ofllce  per- 
forming the  duties  and  functions  conferred 
on  tike  President  by  section  301  of  this  title 
sivall  in  the  performance  thereof  advise  and 
consult  with  the  several  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment  which  aia  con- 
cerned with  aspects  of  our  dooMsUc  and 
foreign  trade  policies  and  operations. 

Administrative  powers 

Ssc.  204.  (a)  In  admlnisterlnf  the  pro- 
visions of  section  201  of  this  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to — 

( 1 1  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  take  such  testimony,  as 
he  deems  advisable; 

(2)  secure  directly  from  any  department, 
agency,  or  office  of  the  Government  Informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  itatlatica 
needed  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  sec- 
tion 201:  and  each  such  department,  agency, 
or  office  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  fum'sh 
such  Information,  suggestions,  estimates, 
and  st.itlstics  upon  request; 

(S)  require  by  subpena  or  othcrwLse  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  Ijooks.  papers,  and  documents;  admln'.s- 
ter  oaths,  take  testimony,  have  printing  and 
binding  done:  and  make  such  expenditures 
as  is  deemed  advisable  within  the  amount 
appropriated  therefore;  and 

( 4 )  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
prcxredures  as  may  be  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  such  section. 

(b|  The  President  U  suthorliad  to  exer- 
cise any  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  by  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  21  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934.  and  subsection  (d)  of 
such  section  shall  be  applicable  to  witnesses 
at  any  hearing  held  under  this  section. 

Lcxina 
Sxc  205  (a)  The  President  Is  authorlaed 
to  make  loans  (either  directly  or  in  coopera- 
tion with  banks  or  other  lending  Institu- 
tions through  agreements  to  participate  on 
an  Inimedlate  or  deferred  basis)  to  any 
business  enterprise  (other  than  an  enter- 
prise eligible  for  asslstancs  under  section 
7(bi(4)  of  the  Small  Business  Act),  any 
Incorporated  or  unincorporated  town,  or 
other  poliUcal  subdlvUion  of  a  State,  or  any 
Industrial    development    corporation,    which 


has  been  certified  under  section  201  as  eligi- 
ble  for  assistance   under  this  title. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section 
shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
President  determines,  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing restrictions  and  limitations: 

1 1 )  The  project  for  which  financial  asslst- 
ance  Is  sought  is  reasonably  calculated  to 
a&sut  the  applicant  to  adjust  to  changed 
economic  conditions  resulting  from  the  trade 
policy  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  extended  If  the  assistance  applied 
for  is  otherwl.se  available  to  the  applicant 
from  private  sources  on  reasonable  terms, 
or  pursuant   Uj   any   other  Act  of   Congress; 

(3  1  No  loans  (Including  renewals  and  ex- 
tensions thereof)  shall  be  made  for  a  period 
or  periods  exceeding  twenty  years,  or  bear  in- 
terest, on  the  Government's  share  of  the 
loan,  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  higher  of  (A) 
2»4  per  centum  per  annum,  or  ( B  i  the  aver- 
age annual  interest  rate  on  all  Interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States 
then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as 
computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next 
preceding  the  date  of  the  loan  and  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum, 
plus  one-quarter  of  1  per  centum  per  annvim; 
and 

(4)  In  any  agreement  to  participate  In 
a  loan  on  a  deferred  basis  under  this  section, 
such  participation  by  the  Government  shall 
not  be  In  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  the 
balance  of  tlie  loan  outstanding  at  the  time 
of  disbursement 

(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  obtain 
money  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  the  provision  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  For  this  purpose 
appropriations  not  to  exceed  9100,000.000  are 
authorized  to  be  made  to  a  revolving  fund 
in  the  Treasury.  Advances  shall  be  made 
to  the  President  from  the  revolving  fund 
when  requested.  The  President  shall  pay 
Into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  TYeasury, 
at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year.  Interest  on 
the  net  amount  of  the  cash  dlsbursemenu 
from  such  advances  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  which  shall 
not  be  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  interest  on 
the  Governments  share  of  loans  made  un- 
der this  section,  less  one-quarter  of  l  per 
centum  per  annum. 

(d)  In  the  performance  of  his  functions 
under  this  section,  the  President  shall — 

( 1 )  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget 
program  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
102,  103,  and  104  of  the  Government  Corpo- 
ration Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  VS.C. 
847-849);  and 

(2)  determine  the  character  of  and  the 
necessity  for  obligations  and  expenditures 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  in- 
curred, allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  pro- 
visions of  the  law  specifically  applicable  to 
corporations  of   the  United   States. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thU 
section,  the  President  shall  have  the  powers 
set  forth  In  section  6(b) .  except  paragraph  8. 
of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

i4mendmenfa  fo  Small  Business  Act 

Sec.  206  (a)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 2 ) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ■      and";   and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows: 

(4)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  It  may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  enable  any  small  business  con- 
cern which  has  been  certified  as  eligible  for 
assistance,  under  section  201  of  the  National 
Trade    Policy    Act    of    1963,    to    adjust    to 


changed  economic  conditions  resulting  from 
the  trade  policy  of  the  United  States." 
(b)    Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "91,136,000,000"  wher- 
ever It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

■91.175,000,000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  sixth  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  9200,000,000 
shall  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  for  the 
purposes  enumerated  In  section  7(b).  of 
which  amount  not  less  than  950.000,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (4) .' 

Amrndmentf!  to  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954 
Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  167  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  de- 
duction for  depreciation)  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (h)  as  (D,  and  by 
inse  ting  after  subsection  (g)  the  following 
new  subjection : 

•(h)  BUSINE-SS  CONCEENS  AdvEBSELY  AT- 
FFCTED      BV       UNFTED      STATES      FOREIGN      TRADE 

Policy  — 

■(  1 )  Special  rule  -  In  the  c:is,e  of  property 
described  In  paragraph  (4)  used  in  a  trade 
or  business  by  a  business  concern  which, 
within  the  meaning  of  pamgraph  (2),  has 
been  advcrse'.y  nffected  by  the  foreign  trade 
{Xjllcles  of  the  United  States,  the  re,xsonable 
allowance  under  subsection  (a)  shall  at  the 
election  of  the  taxpaypr.  be — 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  iwice  the 
amount  computed  under  the  mpihod  of  de- 
p  eclatlon  used  In  respect  of  suv  h  property 
for  the  taxable  year  preceding  the  first  tax- 
able year  In  which  this  subsecion  iipplies  to 
such  property,  or 

"(B)  an  amount  computed  under  the 
method  of  depreciation  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  and  computed,  with  respect  to 
the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  taxable  year  in  which 
this  subsection  applies  to  such  property,  as 
if  (1)  such  property  had  been  acquired  on 
such  first  day,  and  ( li )  such  properly  had  a 
useful  life  of  five  years. 

Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  or  reduce  an  allowance  other- 
wise allowable  under  subsection    (a). 

"(2)  Business  concerns  adversely  affected 
by  United  States  foreign  trade  policy. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  a  business  con- 
cern shall  be  considered  to  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  foreign  trade  policies  of  the 
United  States  only  if  a  cerUficate  of  eligibil- 
ity has  been  Issued  to  such  concern  under 
section  201  of  the  National  Trade  Policy  Act 
of  1962. 

"(3)  Taxable  years  to  which  applicable. — 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 5 ) , 
paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  property  used  in  a  trade  or  business  by  a 
business  concern  only  for  the  taxable  year 
In  which  the  certificate,  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2),  Is  Issued  to  such  concern,  and 
for  the  four  taxable  years  succeeding  such 
taxable  year. 

"(4)  Property  to  which  applicable. — Para- 
graph (1)  shall  apply  only  to  property  which 


"(A)  used  In  its  trade  or  business  by  a 
business  concern  on  the  date  on  which  the 
certificate  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  was 
Issued  to  such  concern;  and 

"(B)  used  in  an  industry  described  in  sec- 
tion 201(b)(1)  of  the  National  Trade  Policy 
Act  of  1962  and  In  respect  of  which  such 
certificate  is  Issued. 

"(5)  Ei.jx:tion. — 

"(A)  When  and  how  made. — An  election  to 
compute  the  allowance  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion by  subsection  (a)  with  reference  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  made,  with  respect  to 
any  property  used  in  a  trade  or  business  by 
a  business  concern,  at  the  time  of  filing  the 
return  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
certificate  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  Is 
Issued  to  such  concern.     Such  election  shall 


be  made  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe.  At  the  time 
of  making  such  election,  the  taxpayer  shall 
select  the  method  provided  In  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  to  be  used  in 
computing  such  allowance  with  respect  to 
such  property. 

"(B)  ErrBCT. — An  election  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  effective  for  the  taxable 
year  for  which  the  retiuTi  In  connection  with 
which  the  election  is  made  Is  filed  and,  un- 
less sooner  terminated  as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph ( c ) .  for  the  four  taxable  years 
succeeding  such  taxable  year. 

"(C)  Revocation. — An  election  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  may  be  revoked  by  the  tax- 
payer at  the  time  of  filing  his  return  for 
any  of  the  four  taxable  years  succeeding 
the  taxable  year  for  which  the  election  was 
made.  Such  revocation  shall  be  effective  for 
the  taxable  year  for  which  such  return  Is 
filed  and  for  succeeding  taxable  years.  Such 
revocation  shall  be  made  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe." 

(b)  Part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  Itemized  deductions  for  individ- 
uals and  corporations)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec  181  Amorttzation  of  Cektain  Facil- 
rriES  of  Businesses  Adversely 
Affected  by  Foreign  Trade 
Policies 

"(a)    General  Rule  — 

"(1)  Allowance  or  deductions. — In  the 
case  of — 

"(A)  a  corporation  which  Is  a  business 
concern  which  has  been  adversely  affected 
by  the  foreign  trade  policies  of  the  United 
States,  or 

■  I B 1  an  individual  who  owns  a  proprietary 
Interest  in  an  unincorporated  business  con- 
cern which  has  been  adversely  affected  by 
the  foreign  trade  policies  of  the  Unlt?d 
States. 

there  shall  be  allowed,  at  the  election  of  tl.e 
taxpayer,  a  deduction  with  respect  to  the 
amortization  of  the  adjusted  basis  (for  de- 
termining gain)  of  any  conversion  facility 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (d)  )  based  on  a 
period  of  60  months.  The  60-month  period 
shall  begin  as  to  any  facility,  at  the  election 
of  the  taxpayer,  with  the  month  following 
the  month  in  which  the  facility  was  com- 
pleted, or  with  the  succeeding  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Amount  of  deduction. — The  amor- 
tization deduction  provided  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shall  be  an  amount,  with  rerpect  to  each 
month  of  the  amortization  period  within  the 
taxable  year,  equal  to  the  adjusted  basis  of 
the  facility  at  the  end  of  such  month,  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  months  (including 
the  month  for  which  the  deduction  is  com- 
puted) remaining  in  the  period.  Such  ad- 
justed basis  at  the  end  of  the  month  shall  be 
computed  without  regard  to  the  amortiza- 
tion deduction  for  such  month.  The  amor- 
tization deduction  above  provided  with  re- 
spect to  any  month  shall  be  In  lieu  of  the 
depreciation  deduction  with  respect  to  such 
facility  for  such  month  provided  by  section 
167. 

"(b)  Election  of  Amortization. — The  elec- 
tion of  the  taxpayer  under  subsection  (a) 
to  take  the  amortization  deduction  and  to 
begin  the  sixty-month  period  with  the  month 
following  the  month  in  which  the  facility 
was  completed  shall  be  made  only  by  a 
statement  to  that  effect  In  the  return  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  facility  was  com- 
pleted. The  election  of  the  taxpayer  under 
subsection  (a)  to  take  the  amortization  de- 
duction and  to  begin  such  period  with  the 
taxable  year  succeeding  such  year  shall  be 
made  only  by  a  statement  to  that  effect  In 
the  return  for  such  succeeding  taxable  year. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  two  sen- 
tences, the  election  of  the  taxpayer  under 
subsection    (a)    may    be    made,    under   such 
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regvilaUona  «■  the  Secretary  or  hlj  delegate 
nuiy  prescribe,  before  the  time  prescribed  In 
tb«  applicable  sentence. 

"(c)  TBaavtnoai  aw  hMOKTOtrnon  Dxottc- 
Txoir. — A  taxpayer  which  has  elected  under 
nibaactlon  (b)  to  take  the  amortisation  de- 
duction provided  In  subsection  (a)  may.  at 
any  time  after  making  such  election,  dis- 
continue the  amortization  deduction  with 
respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  amortization 
period,  such  discontinuance  to  begin  as  of 
the  beginning  of  any  month  specified  by  the 
taxpayer  In  a  notice  In  writing  filed  with  the 
Secretary  or  bis  delegate  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  month.  The  depreciation  de- 
duction provided  under  section  167  shall  be 
allowed,  beginning  with  the  first  month  as 
to  which  the  amortization  deduction  does 
not  apply,  and  the  taxpayer  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  any  further  amortization  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  such  facility. 

"(d)  DKFiNTTioMa — For  purposes  of  this 
section   - 

"(1)  CONTzasioK  rACiUTT. — The  term 
'conversion  facility'  means  any  facility,  land. 
building,  machinery,  or  equipment,  or  any 
part  thereof,  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, erection.  Installation,  or  acquisition  of 
which  was  completed  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  and  with  respect 
to  which  a  determination  under  subsection 
(e)  has  been  made.  In  no  event  shall  an 
amortization  deduction  be  allowed  in  respect 
of  any  conversion  facility  for  any  taxable 
year  unless  a  certificate  in  respect  thereof 
under  this  paragraph  shall  have  been  made 
before  the  filing  of  the  taxpayer's  return  for 
such  taxable  year. 

"(2)    Brrsnvsss     cONCxaivs     advxxsklt     af- 

rSCTKD  8T  TKZ  FOKXICN   TaAOS   POLICIES   OF   THX 

UNiTZD  STATsa. — A  buslncss  concern  shall  be 
considered  to  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
foreign  trade  policies  of  the  United  States 
only  if  a  certificate  of  eligibility  has  been 
Issued  to  such  concern  under  section  201  of 
the  National  Trade  Policy  Act  of   1962. 

"(e)  DsTxaMiM-iTiON  OF  Adjusted  Basis 
OF  CowvKasiow  Pacilitt. — 

"  ( 1 )  OzmcxAL  tuuK. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a).  In  determining  the  adjusted 
basis  of  a  conversion  facility  there  shall  be 
Included  only  so  much  of  the  amount  of  the 
adjusted  basis  of  such  facility  (computed 
without  regard  to  this  section)  as  is  prop- 
erly attributable  to  such  construction,  re- 
construction, erection.  Installation,  or  ac- 
quisition after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section  as  the  President,  or  his  des- 
ignee under  section  202  of  the  National 
Trade  Policy  Act  of  1962,  has  determined  to 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  business  concern 
either  (A)  to  develop  new  or  different  lines 
of  production,  or  (B)  to  renovate  its  produc- 
tive facilities,  and  only  such  portion  of  such 
amount  as  the  President,  or  euch  designee, 
has  determined  is  attributable  to  the  need 
of  the  business  concern  to  develop  new  or 
different  lines  of  production,  or  to  renovate 
its  productive  facilities,  because  of  the  for- 
eign trade  policies  of  the  United  States 
Such  determination  shall  be  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  President  or  such  designee. 
Any  such  determination  shall  be  made  mly 
upon  application  filed  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
President,  or  such  designee,  under  such  reg- 
ulations, but  in  no  event  shall  !>uch  deter- 
mination have  any  effect  unless  an  applica- 
tion therefor  is  filed  before  the  expiration 
of  six  months  after  the  beginning  of  jsurh 
construction,  reconstruction,  erection,  or  In- 
stallation, or  the  date  of  such  acquisiuon 

"(2)  Sbfarats  rAcn.mE.s;  speci.^l  rii.e  - 
After  the  completion  or  acquisition  of  any 
conversion  facility  with  respect  to  which  a 
determination  under  paragraph  (  I  )  has 
been  made,  any  expenditure  i  attrlnutable 
to  such  facility  and  to  the  period  after  such 
completion  or  acquisition)  which  does  not 
represent  construction,  reconstruction,  erec- 
tion, installation,  or  acquisition  include  In 


such  a  determination,  but  with  respect  to 
which  a  separate  determination  is  made, 
shall  not  be  applied  In  adjustment  of  the 
basis  of  such  facility,  but  a  separate  basis 
shall  be  computed  therefor  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1 ),  as  If  It  were  a  new  and  separate 
conversion  facility. 

"(f)  DxPKxciATioN  Dtdvction — If  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  of  the  conversion  facility  (com- 
puted without  regard  to  subsection  (e)) 
exce«ds  the  adjusted  basis  computed  under 
subsection  (e).  the  depreciation  deduction 
provided  by  section  167  shall,  despite  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (ai(2i  of  this  sec- 
tion, be  allowed  with  respect  to  su^h  con- 
version facility  as  If  the  adjusted  basis  for 
the  purpose  uf  such  deduction  were  an 
amount  rqual  to  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

"(g)  Life  Tenant  and  Remainoexman  - 
In  the  case  of  property  held  by  one  person 
for  life  with  remainder  to  another  person, 
the  amortlzat.on  deduction  provided  In  sub- 
section I  a)  shall  be  computed  as  if  the  ilfe 
tenant  were  the  absolute  owner  of  the  prip- 
erty  and  shall  be  allowed  to  the  life  tenant. 

"(h^    Cmoss  REnai.NCE. — 

"Por  special  rule  with  respect  to  gain 
derived  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  prop- 
erty, the  adjusted  basis  of  which  is  deter- 
mined with  regard  to  this  section,  see  sec- 
Uon   1238." 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
is  amended   by  adding  al  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec  181  Amortization  of  certain  facilities 
of  businesses  adversely  affected 
by    foreign    trade    policies" 

(d)  Section  1238  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  amortization  in 
excess  of  deprec!:itlon  i  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "section  168  (relating  to  amor- 
tization deduction  of  emergency  facilities)" 
the  following-  "or  section  181  (relating  to 
amortization  deduction  of  certain  facilities 
of  businesses  adversely  affected  by  foreign 
trade  policies)  ". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Technical  assistance 

Sec  2(je.  (a)  The  President  is  authorised, 
whenever  he  determines  such  action  is 
necessary  or  desirable  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  to  provide  technical 
and  managerial  aid  to  any  business  enter- 
prise, community,  or  industrial  develop- 
ment corporation,  described  In  subsection 
(b)  of  section  201,  In  the  development  of 
programs  of  economic  adjustment  conso- 
nant with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such 
aid  may  Include  Mi  coruultatlon  and  ad- 
vice concerning  policies,  principles,  and 
practices  of  good  management,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  conversion  of  old  lines 
of  production  to  new  lines  of  production. 
Increasing  productivity,  or  the  making  of 
other  economic  adjustments  consonant  with 
the  pu-no^es  of  this  Act.  (2)  consultation 
and  advice  with  respect  to  the  availability 
of  asKl-stance  under  this  Act,  or  any  other 
Act  of  Congress,  and  In  the  preparation  of 
the  neces.'yiry  i«p)p:!rat'.  m.s  'o  c)u  illfy  t^iere- 
for  (31  coor^erftin^j  and  iidvLoIni?  with  volun- 
tary buslnefl.<t.  professional,  educational,  and 
other  ninproflt  organizations  associations, 
and  In.'Jtitutlons.  and  with  other  Federal  or 
State  agencies,  and  (41  such  other  activities 
as  are  deemed  appropriate  by  the  President. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  with  respect  to  the  types  of  enter- 
prises which  are  c!l(?lble  for  assistance  there- 
under shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
exercise  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion of  any  function  under  this  section  which 
may  be  conferred  upon  It  by  the  President 
under  the  authority  contained  in  section  203 
of  this  title. 

Unemployment  compensation 
Sec     209.   (a)(1)    The    Secretary   of    L*bor 

(htreinafter  referred  to  as  the  '  Secretary "j 


shall,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  any  Stats  in  which 
is  located  an  enterprise  or  oomiaanlty.  with 
respect  to  which  a  certificate  of  allglbillty 
has  been  Issued  under  section  301  of  this 
title,  under  which  the  State.  ■•  scant  at  the 
United  States,  will  make  supplementary  pay- 
ments of  compensation  to  unempicysd  In- 
dividuals in  the  State  as  provided  for  in  this 
section,  and  will  otherwise  cooperste  with 
the  Secretary  and  with  other  Ststs  agencies 
in  making  payments  of  compensation  under 
this  section. 

(2 1  Supplementary  payments  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  only  to  individuals  within  the 
class  of  Individuals  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  eligible  to  receive  assistsnce  under 
this  title. 

(3)  If  the  amount  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation payable  to  an  IndlTldusl  under 
the  law  of  the  State  In  which  he  Is  eligible 
U)  receive  unemployment  compensation  Is 
less  than  70  per  centum  of  (1)  his  avers«e 
weekly  wage,  as  determined  under  such  law, 
or  (11)  the  average  weekly  wags  eartMd  by 
e  <  p:oyees  within  such  SUte.  srhichever  is 
the  lesser,  then  the  amount  of  the  supple- 
mentary payment  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation to  an  Individual  under  this  section  for 
a  week  of  toUl  unemployment  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  70 
per  centum  of  such  Individual's  averag* 
weekly  w;ige.  or  the  average  weekly  wage 
earned  by  employees  within  such  State, 
whK  luver  Is  the  lesser,  exceeds  the  amount 
paid  to  the  individual  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  the  State  (indud- 
Uig  pa>-ments  made  by  reason  of  depend- 
ents) For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  ths 
sverage  weekly  wage  earned  by  employees 
within  any  State  shall  be  computed  by  the 
SUte  agency,  designated  in  Xhm  agreement 
entered  Into  under  this  section,  on  ths  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  month  commencing 
after  the  data  on  which  any  such  afresmsnt 
is  entered  into,  and  on  July  1  of  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  on  the  basis  of  wages  paid 
during  the  last  full  year  for  which  necessary 
figures  are  available 

(4)  In  any  case  where  an  unemployed  In- 
dividual who  Is  ellgibls  for  asslrtance  under 
this  tiUe  U  no  longer  ent.tlrd  to  payment 
of  compensation  under  the  unemployment 
compensstion  Isws  of  the  St -te  solely  by 
reason  of  the  expiration  of  the  period  for 
which  such  compensation  is  payable  under 
such  laws,  there  shall  be  paid  to  such  Indi- 
vidual, out  of  amounts  paid  to  such  Stats 
by  the  United  States  for  such  purpose  and 
without  cost  to  such  State,  contpsnaatlon  In 
an  amount  equal  to  70  per  centum  of  (I) 
bis  average  weekly  wage,  as  determined  un- 
der such  Isw.  or  (ID  the  average  weekly 
wage  earned  by  employeee  within  such  State, 
whichever  is  the  lesser.  The  period  during 
which  a.i  unemployed  individual  may  receive 
assistance  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
equal  to  one-half  the  maximum  period 
which,  under  the  laws  of  such  State,  any 
Individual  may  receive  unemployment  com- 
pensation, or  tliree  months,  whichever  Is 
less  PTorided.  That  If  the  period  during 
which  an  Individual  may  receive  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  State  law  is  less 
than  ffiur  months,  he  may  receive.  Irrespec- 
tive (if  other  provisions  of  this  sentence, 
assistance  under  this  parapraph  for  a  period 
equal  to  six  months  less  the  period  during 
which  he  may  receive  unemployment  com- 
pensation under  State  law. 

(5)  In  order  to  remain  eligible  for  com- 
pensation under  this  section,  an  individual 
must  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Stste 
law  with  respect  to  ability  and  availability 
for  work,  and  with  respect  to  the  accepUnce 
of  offers  of  suitable  work,  and  failure  to  so 
comply  shall  result  in  immediate  oesastlon 
of  payment  to  such  individual  undsr  thU 
section. 

(9)  The  amount  of  the  Federal  supple- 
mentary   payment    of    unemployment   com- 
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pensatlon  to  an  individual  for  (1)  any  week 
of  partial  unemployment,  or  (11)  any  week 
(not  exceeding  twelve  weeks  In  the  aggre- 
^'ate)  during  which  such  individual  la  re- 
ceiving on-the-job  or  Inplant  training  on  a 
full-  or  part-time  basis  under  a  vocational 
training  or  retraining  program  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  sectl<»i  210  of 
this  title,  shall  be  the  amount  necessary  to 
l)rovlde  such  individual  with  a  weekly  benefit 
equal  to  the  aggregate  he  would  have  re- 
ceived under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion for  a  week  of  total  unemployment,  less 
his  earnings  for  such  week  in  excess  of  the 
partial  earnings  allowance,  if  any.  permitted 
by  the  unemplovinent  compensation  law  of 
the  State. 

(7)  Any  agreement  under  this  section 
shall  provide  that  compensation  otherwise 
payable  to  any  individual  under  the  State's 
unemployment  compensation  law  will  not  be 
denied  or  reduced  for  any  week  by  reason  of 
any  payment  made  pursuant  to  such  agree- 
ment. No  agreement  under  this  section  for 
payment  of  compensation  by  a  State  agency 
shall  be  valid  If  compen.«tion  payable  to 
any  individual  under  the  law  of  such  State 
is  less  than  it  would  have  been  under  such 
law  as  it  existed  on  January  1,  1962. 

(b)  Payments  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  to  any  such  individual  only  with 
respect  to  weeks  of  unemployment  occurring 
during  a  period  covered  by  an  unrevoked 
certificate  of  eligibility  issued  under  section 
201  of  this  title  in  respect  to  such  IndlviduaL 

(c)  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid 
by  the  United  States  an  amount  equal  to 
the  additional  cost  to  the  State  of  paymenu 
of  compensation  made  under  and  In  accord- 
ance with  an  agreement  under  this  section 
which  would  not  have  been  Incurred  by  the 
State  but  for  the  agreement. 

(d)  In  making  payments  pursuant  to  this 
section,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  State, 
either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, such  sum  as  ths  Secretary  estimates 
the  Stats  wUl  be  enUtled  to  receive  under 
this  eectiosi  for  each  calendar  month,  re- 
duced or  Increased,  as  the  case  may  be.  by 
any  sum  by  which  the  Secretary  finds  that 
his  estimates  for  any  prior  calendar  month 
were  greater  or  less  than  ths  amounts  which 
shouid  have  been  paid  to  ths  State.  Such 
estimates  may  be  mads  upon  the  basis  of 
such  statistical  sampling,  or  other  method, 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  tiM  Secretary  and 
the  State  agency. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  thm  Treasury  for 
payments  to  each  State  sums  payable  to  stich 
State  under  this  section.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  prior  to  sudlt  or  settlement 
by  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Ofllce.  shall  make 
payment  to  the  State  In  accordance  with 
such  certlllcatlon.  from  the  funds  available 
for   carrying  out  the   purptoses  of  this  Act. 

(f)  All  money  paid  to  a  State  under  this 
section  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  paid;  and  any  money  so  paid 
which  is  not  used  for  such  purpoees  sliall 
be  returned,  at  the  time  specified  in  the 
agreement  under  this  section,  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  credited  to  current  applicable  ap- 
propriations, funds,  or  acootints  from  which 
payments  to  States  under  this  section  may 
be  made. 

(g)  An  agreement  under  this  section  may 
require  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  State 
certifying  payments  or  disbursing  funds  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement,  or  otherwise  partici- 
pating In  its  performance,  to  glv«  a  rurety 
bond  to  the  United  States  in  such  amount 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary,  and 
may  provide  for  the  payment  of  ths  cost  of 
such  bond  from  funds  available  for  carrying 
out  the  purposss  of  this  ssction. 

(h)   Mo  person  designateA  by  the  8eei«- 

tary.  or  dealgnatsd  purstiaat  to  an  agres- 

ment  under  this  section,  as  a  certifying  olB- 

oer  shall,  in  the  abs«aoe  ot  gross  nsgligsnos 
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or  Intent  to  defraud  the  United  SUtes,  be 
liable  with  rsspect  to  the  payment  of  any 
compensation  certified  by  him  under  this 
section. 

(1)  No  disbursing  officer  shall.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  gross  negligence  or  Intent  to  de- 
fraud ths  United  States,  be  lUble  with  re- 
spect to  any  payment  by  him  under  this 
section  if  it  was  based  upon  a  voucher  signed 
by  a  certifying  officer  designated  as  provided 
by  this  section. 

(J)  For  the  purpose  of  payments  made  to 
a  State  under  title  III  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  administration  by  the  State  agency 
of  such  State  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
under  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  administration  of  the  State  un- 
employment compensation  law. 

(k)  The  agency  administering  the  un- 
employment compensation  law  of  any  State 
with  respect  to  which  an  agreement  is  en- 
tered into  under  this  section  shall  furnish  the 
Secretary  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary  or  appropriate  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
such  Information  shall  be  deemed  reports 
required  by  the  Secretary  for  the  pvirposes 
of  paragraph  (6)  of  subsecUon  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(1)  Whoever  makes  a  false  statement  or 
representation  of  a  material  fact  knowing  it 
to  be  false,  or  knowingly  fails  to  disclose  a 
material  fact,  to  obtain  or  increase  for  him- 
self or  for  any  other  individual  any  pajrment 
authorized  to  be  paid  under  this  section  or 
under  an  agreement  thereunder  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  91,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  laoth. 

(m)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  Insofar 
as  practicable  consult  with  representatives 
of  State  unemployment  compensation  agen- 
cies before  prescribing  any  rules  or  regula- 
tions which  may  affect  the  performance  by 
such  agencies  of  functions  pursuant  to  agree- 
ment under  this  section. 

Retirement 
Sec.  210.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  aliall  determine  that  any  individual 
sixty  years  of  age  or  older,  who  is  eligible  f  cr 
aaalstance  imder  this  UUe.  is  unable  to  find 
employment  because  of  his  advanced  age. 
the  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  certificate  con- 
taining such  a  finding. 

(b)  Section  21B  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
subsection  (b)  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsectlcBi: 

"Persona   deemed  to   be  age  $2 

"fa)   Any  Individual  who — 

"  ( 1 )  has  attained  60  years  of  age  but  has 
not  attained  83  years  of  age, 

"(3)  is  ellgibls  for  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  NaUonal  Trade  Policy  Act  of 
1962.  and 

"(3)  U  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
as  unable  to  find  employment  because  of 
advanced  age, 

shall    be    deemed    for    purposes    of    section 
202(a)   of  this  Act  to  have  attained  age  62." 

(c)  The  amendment  mads  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly 
Insurance  benefits  under  title  11  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  beginning  more 
than  one  month  after  the  date  this  Act  Is 
enacted. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Federal  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  trust  fund  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  reimburse  the  fund  for  additional  l>ene- 
flts  paid  out  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Vocational  traininff 

Sac.  311.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
prsscrlbs  and  provide  suitable  training  for 
individuals,  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
title,  who  are  in  need  of  retraining,  reem- 


plo3rment,  vocational  education,  cv  voea- 
Uoual  rehabilitation.  For  that  purpoae  the 
Secretary  may  utUlae  and  extend  all  existing 
Federal  governmental  facilities,  and  utilize 
the  facilities  of  any  other  governmental 
agency  maintained  by  Joint  Federal  and 
State  contributions,  and  by  agreement  or 
contract  with  public  or  private  institutions 
or  establishmentB.  provide  for  such  addi- 
tional training  facilities  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  power 
and  the  duty  to  cooperate  with  existing  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  agencies  and  officials  in 
charge  of  existing  programs  relating  to  re- 
training, reemployment,  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  his  activities  with 
those  of  such  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies. 

Relocation  paymentt 

Sec.  212.  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  determine  that — 

(1)  no  Job  opportunity  for  an  individual, 
certified  as  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
title,  exists  within  such  individual's  current 
labor  market  area, 

(2)  a  Job  opportunity  for  such  Individual, 
comparable  to  his  last  regular  onployment 
of  substantial  duration,  is  available  at  a 
place  in  the  United  States  outside  his  cur- 
rent latxir  market  area,  and 

(3)  such  individual  agrees  to  take  such 
Job  opportunity,  he  is  autfaorlaed,  under 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  peesoribed  by 
him,  to  make  relocation  psyrssnts  to  such 
individual  in  an  amount  which  iiiall  not 
exceed  the  reasonable  and  necessary  moving 
expenses  to  be  Incurred  by  such  individual 
(Including  the  dependent  members  of  his 
family,  if  any)  in  order  to  accept  such  new 
Job  opportunity. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
there  are  very  few  men  in  the  Senate 
who  are  as  knowledgeable  on  foreign 
trade  as  my  distinguished  colleague.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  him 
for  the  important  spadework  which  he 
has  done  in  developing  the  bill  which  he 
is  introducing  today. 

He  has  made  a  very  eloquent  state- 
ment on  the  challenge  facing  our  Nation 
in  the  field  of  foreign  trade.  He  has 
put  forth  a  number  of  important  ideas 
as  to  how  our  country  must  meet  this 
challenge. 

I  am  particularly  delighted  that  the 
Senator  has  included  in  his  trade  blU 
provisions  for  a  congressional  trade  veto 
of  trade  agreements  and  modifications 
of  agreements.  This  is  an  area  in  which 
I  am  very  much  interested.  On  several 
occasions  I  have  addressed  the  Senate 
urging  that  we  restore  some  semblance 
of  balance  whereby  both  the  Congress 
and  the  President  will  have  a  say  as  to 
what  is  being  done  in  the  field  of  foreign 
trade. 

The  Constitution  clearly  gives  the  Con- 
gress responsibility  for  trade  matters. 
In  this  complex  and  fast-moving  era  In 
which  we  live,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  Eictual  day-to-day  implementation 
of  trade  policy  must  be  handed  over  to 
the  executive  branch.  However,  and  I 
want  to  make  this  very  emphAtic.  Con- 
gress must  retain  a  bn»d  oversigfat  as 
to  whether  the  President  in  lixH>leinent- 
Ing  the  trade  policy  is  carryixig  out  the 
basic  intent  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Congress  not 
only  should  include  a  congressional 
trade  veto  in  the  1962  Trade  Extensioa 
Act.  but  beyond  this,  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  sufficient  sMpiJOtl  in  tbe 
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Congress  to  pass  a  trade  bill  unless  we 
Include  It.  I  am  confident  the  Congress 
will  not  delegate  broad  new  trade  nego- 
tiating powers,  without  at  the  same  time 
seeing  to  it  that  some  procedure  is  pro- 
vided so  that  we  can  make  certain  that 
these  powers  are  used  in  the  best  interest 
of  our  country  and  in  the  manner  m 
which  the  Congress  Intended. 

Madam  President.  I  agam  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  the  sig- 
nificant work  which  he  has  done  in  this 
field  and  for  the  brilliant  way  in  which 
he  has  expounded  his  views. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KEATING  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  realize  my  col- 
league was  referring  to  me.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  him.  I  might  say  that,  con- 
sidering the  extent  of  business  intcre.su 
in  New  York,  it  will  take  at  least  the 
two  of  us  to  do  that  which  needs  to  be 
done  in  the  interests  of  t)Oth  our  Stato 
and  the  Nation.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  his  gracious  remarks,  but. 
even  more,  for  our  working  as  brothers 
in  arms  in  this  effort,  as  we  have  before 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  am  sure  he  is  correct  m  saying  it  will 
take  both  of  us.  and  many  others,  in 
order  to  fashion  the  kind  of  trade  pro- 
gram which  will  have  the  supp<:)rt  of 
Congress  and  which  is  in  the  t)e.st  inter- 
ests of  our  country. 


DANGERS  OP  CRITICAL  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT ON  LONG  ISLAM)— DE- 
FENSE ORDERS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  last 
week  I  protested  the  action  of  the  De- 
feruse  Department  In  cutting  back  the 
current  production  of  the  F-105.  an  all- 
weather  fighter  bomber  produced  by  the 
Republic  Aviation  Corp  on  Long  Island — 
an  action  that  will  result  in  the  imme- 
diate layoff  of  1,500  persons  and  by  1963 
may  result  in  a  total  layoff  of  13,000 
people. 

Yesterday,  the  President  commented 
on  this  serious  problem  at  his  news  con- 
ference I  ask  unanimous  con>ent  to 
have  the  question  and  answer  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  question 
and  answer  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Question  Mr  President,  going  bade  Uj 
the  question  of  unemployment,  some  i:5.0UO 
workers  In  1  plant  on  Long  IsUnd  are  fac- 
ing layoffs  as  a  result  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ments  decision  to  phase  (jut  one  type  of  air- 
craft. Do  you  see  any  need  for  n*>w  step.s 
to  offset  the  economic  Impact  of  ch.ingini? 
defenae  requirements  such  as  cases  like 
this? 

President  Ket^nedt.  I  think  that  the  P.g- 
ures  of  the  possible  layoffs  are  not  are  over- 
stated In  your  question,  because  to  the  best 
of  my  information,  they'd  be  substantially  - 
very  substantially — less  than  the  figure  that 
you  gave,  and  that  would  be  our  U  Is  a 
matter  of  considerable  concern,  however 
that  anyone  will  be  laid  off  at  that  p.irticu- 
lar  factory,  and  we  are  concerned  about   it 

In  fact.  I  think  that  your  publl^sher  wr  '<» 
me  about  the  matter  last  week  We  even 
heard  from  the  Congressman  and  we  are  cot;- 
cerned  about  seeing  if  we  can  maintain  em- 
ployment at  the  highest  possible  level  at  th  it 
plant.     The  dlfflculty,  of  course,  comes   be- 


cause the  particular  plane  that  they  are 
manufacturing  has  not  been — Is  not  being — 
continued  and  that  presents  us  with  a  dif- 
ficult  decision   at    a    number   of   areas 

But  we  are  very  conscious  of  the  problem 
that's  faced  at  that  plant,  and  we  are  going 
to  try  to  see  If  we  cm  maintain  employment 
as  high  as  its  possible  fi>r  us  to  dn  an.  even 
though  some  c-ut  but  nf  a  niiich  less  flgvire 
than  you  mentioned  will  perhaps  inevita- 
bly come 

Mr    JAVITS      Madam  President,  it  i.^ 

gratifying  to  knov.  ti:a'.  the  Pre.sidmt  is 
aware  of  the  problem  that  li.  mj  vital  to 
the  Long  Island  economy 

But  his  answer  does  not  denl  with  the 
crucial  qufstions  What  were  the  rea- 
sons behind  the  I>'fen.se  Department  rle- 
ci.sion  to  curt^ul  production  of  the 
F-  105D  fmhter-bomber  in  favor  of  the 
F-4H  fighter'  And  were  th'-it-  not  alter- 
natives to  thi.s  dra.s'ic  action  which  the 
Defense  I3epartment  could  have  taken 
to  prevent  the  critical  di.slocation  to  the 
Long  I.sland  economv ' 

The  Pre.sident's  promi.se  that  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  maintain  employ- 
ment on  as  hit;h  a  level  a.s  pos.sible  may 
refer  to  suL'Kestions  li-.at  subconlracLs 
will  be  earmarked  for  Republic 

For  e.xample,  today  I  wa.s  inform<*d  bv 
the  Office  of  Economic  Utilization  Policy 
in  the  Department  of  Defen-^e  that  the 
contract  for  the  P'-UO  with  tlir  McDon- 
nell Aviation  Corp.  m  St  Ixjui.s  will  be 
ba.sed  on  the  as.surance  that  a  sub.staniial 
part  of  the  contract  w:!l  be  s-ibcontract- 
ed  to  Republic  on  Lonn  I.sland 

While  this  represents  a  new  emphasis 
in  procurement  policy,  it  remain.s  to  be 
.seen  how  much  effect  it  could  have  on 
preventing  a  .serious  economic  disloca- 
tion on  Lon*.;  I.sland  It  i.s  a  matter  which 
the  New  York  cungre.s.sional  delegation 
will  study  carefully  in  tlie  days  ah«'ad  to 
determine  whether  such  a  move  would 
have  any  sati:>factory  effect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hare 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
report  on  the  problem  by  Justin  Ostro. 
pre-sident  of  Republic  Lodye  No  1987. 
International  A.->.socialion  of  Machinists, 
as  well  as  articles  from  Newsday,  which 
has  played  such  an  out.standinK  role  in 
brink,'ing  the  facts  to  the  attention  (jf 
public  officials  and  tlie  Lon«  Island 
people. 

There  bems  no  objection,  the  repoit 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Re'-or')  a.s  follows 

I.NTER.NATIONAL  A-SSiX  t.*TION 

or  M.*c  niNi.sTS. 
Mehille.  Long  liUnd.  S  Y  . 
Fi-bruary  8.  1^62 
Mem  >  t.>  New  York  congressional  delegation 
From    Justin    Os'r>.    president    of     FtepubMc 
Lodge    N  .     19f)7.    Internatlon.il    As»<<-la- 
tlon   nf  Machinists.   .AF'L  CIO 

Pursuant  to  yuir  request.  I  have  noted  be- 
low the  important  facts  surrounding  the 
proposed  action  of  the  Dep.irtnient  of  De- 
fense i!i  cuttUig  back  the  current  produc- 
tion of  the  F  105,  an  all-wea'her  llghter- 
bornber  prodvioed  by  the  Republic  Aviation 
Ci  rp  111  f.iv  T  of  the  F  4H  pnKluced  by  the 
Mi.Donneli    Aircr.ift    Co  ,    St     IajUIs.   Mu 

THE      PROBLEM 

On  or  ab<^nr  Janu.iry  22  I9»i2  the  De- 
p.irtment  of  Defense  announced  that  the 
planned  pnx-urement  of  the  F  1m.5  would  be 
rediued  from  IJ  *ings  Uj  7  wings,  and  that 
the  remaining  wings  would  be  procured 
from     McD<jnnell      Aircraft      Co        Kepubllc 


Aviation  Corp  the  producer  of  the  P  105, 
Is  located  at  Parmingdale,  Long  Island,  and 
employs  Id. 500  people  Of  this  number.  13.- 
50U  reside  In  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  and 
the  remainder  are  from  Kings.  Queens,  and 
New  York  Counties  If  the  Department  of 
Defense  tlnalli^es  this  curtailment  In  the 
pri>ductii»n  of  the  P  105.  employment  will 
be  retluced  by  1.500  Inunedlateiy.  further  re- 
ductions In  employntent  during  HHiU  and 
196.1  *ill  reduce  the  work  force  lo  u  lo* 
of  2  MK)  by  De«  ember  l'J63.  resulting  in  a 
Uitrtl    layoff    (if    :3l>00    i)eople 

Thi-  current  annual  payrtiU  at  Republl'- 
Is  o\er  9125  million  and  an  additional  (28 
iTitlllon  (at  an  annual  rate)  Is  paid  to  sub- 
i<  r)irnrt<irs  performing  work  for  Republic  — 
primarily  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
l.«'ni{  I- land  pUiit  Thf  total  amount  of 
'Aork  ."Ubctiniraclod  in  the  State  of  New 
York   1*  in  rxress  of  JiiUO  million 

.Should  the  Department  of  Defense  cut 
(>..rii  the  produitlon  of  the  P  105.  It  Is  estl- 
ni.ited  th.it  the  rate  (if  unemployment  In  the 
I  onx  Island  irea  would  reach  fl  i  percent 
I'V  December  19fia  and  7  75  percent  by  De- 
'-eniber  U*ti:f  I>>ng  Island  would  again  be 
ileclared  a  depri'sse<l  area  Because  of  ovir 
prior  «X[)erienre  in  matters  of  this  nature. 
it  la  not  n«'<  <'s.- ^iry  to  emphiw.l^e  and  elabor- 
■\ie  the  extreme  hartl>hip8  and  difficulties 
which  the  p<'<ip;e  of  this  area  would  again 
ex;)er!eiue  Needless  to  say.  the  economy 
of  tills  .ixea  to  ,t  great  extent  Is  based  upon 
the  production  of  aircraft  and  if  this  source 
of  employment  Is  dL-contlnued.  the  entire 
!i!i-  bl.MKl  of  the  community  will  be  stopped 

iriiiNic«i.  rvALUATioN  or  tii«  r  los  and 
r   4H 

TTie  Department  of  Defen.«e.  when  an- 
nouiiclng  the  cutback  in  P  108  production, 
;  r  H  !ainied  that  the  P  -4H  was  a  superior  air- 
craft As  laymen  we  are  not  competent  lo 
challenge  the  findings  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  primarily  t>ecause  their  evaluation 
Is  considered  claaslfled  Information,  and  fur- 
ther we  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  the 
standards  used  Of  neccBslty.  we  must  rely 
up<i!i  the  testimony  of  representatives  of 
the  Air  Porce  when  questioned  before  con- 
gressional committees  appr.  x  inately  1  year 
ago  Expert  testimony  (fe  att.ichmenti 
revealed  that  both  aircr.ift  r\c(rd  one  an- 
other m  performance,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  ml«sl<in  prescribed  in  the  test- 
ing While  the  P  AH  was  shown  to  be  faster 
at  higher  altitudes  and  had  a  shorter  takeoff 
and  landing  capability  (since  It  Ls  carrier 
based  i .  the  P  106  was  shown  to  be  faster 
at  lower  altitudes  (the  P-105  bad  a  load 
factor  of  8  78  g  s  compared  to  4  3  g  '■  for 
the  P  4H  I  and  rould  carry  a  heavier  lf)ad  of 
bombs 

According  to  evaluations  jJerformed  by  Re- 
public the  F  105  excelled  In  17  out  of  22 
functions  While  the  company  was  not  at 
;il>erty  to  dtsrlo«e  those  specific  areas  In 
which  the  F  105  w.is  proven  a  sut>erlor  air- 
craft their  experience  as  producers  of  fighter 
aircraft  assured  them  that  the  Department 
of  lielense  could  not  challenge  their  findings 

Without  attempting  t.)  detail  all  speclflca- 
llon.s  of  each  aircraft,  one  can  reasonably 
conclude  from  the  testimony  given  that  the 
difference  between  the  performance  of  both 
ships  was  extremely  small  and  of  minor 
iinixirt.ince  Furth-r.  testimony  revealed 
that  the  P  1 05  costs  approximately  MOO.OOO 
less  than  the  F  4H  (Navy  version).  The  De- 
partment of  Defens*'  has  not  announced 
what  Uie  actual  cost  difference  will  be  when 
the  F  4H  Is  modified  to  meet  the  Air  Porce 
specifications,  but  one  can  correctly  assume 
that  it  will  t>e  far  In  excess  of  the  MOO.OOO 
noted  In  earlier  releases 

The  action  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
In  now  contemplating  the  cutting  of  the  pro- 
curement of  the  P-105  raises  certain  ques- 
tions as  to  the  reasoning  motivating  this 
action  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Initial  contracu  for  the  P  105  and  the  K-4H 
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were  let  at  approxtmately  the  same  time.     If 

It  Is  now  the  decision  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  tbe  F-4H  le  a  supertor  aircraft, 
why  were  the  Initial  oontracta  for  the  pn>- 
^-urement  of  the  P-lOe  lett  Why  dldnt  th« 
Department  of  Defense— «t  that  tliXM— <Ua- 
ciualiTy  the  P-105?  What  has  occtirrad  Btnoa 
the  Initial  letting  of  these  contracts  to 
change  the  nUnds  of  the  technical  psrsonnsi 
of  the  Department  of  Defensef 

While  I  can  only  siwculata  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  bellere  U  reaaooable  to  assume  that 
this  action  Is  corulstent  with  the  p.  3nounoe<l 
assertions  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
standardise  all  defense  hardware  and 
weapons  systems  between  the  three  serr- 
tcea.  As  a  taxpayer  aiid  an  individual  who 
Is  vitally  concerned  with  the  urgency  and 
tremendous  ctjsta  of  defending  the  free  world, 
I  would  not  differ  with  this  policy  as  It  Is 
applied  to  weapons  systems  presently  In  de- 
velopment or  systems  about  to  be  let  on  con- 
tract. That  Is  to  say.  I  would  not  differ  with 
the  fundamental  soundness  of  this  philoso- 
phy as  It  Is  applied  pnsspectlvely.  I  would, 
however,  strongly  differ  with  any  attempt 
to  apply  this  policy  on  a  retroactive  basis — 
particularly  where  It  cannot  be  shown  that 
It  would  result  In  tremendotia  savlngB  nr  tre- 
mendous advantages  In  protecting  the  secu- 
rity of  the  free  world.  The  Department  of 
Defense  cannot  show  cr  prove  their  asser- 
tions and,  as  Is  evident  from  statements  In 
the  trade  Journals,  advocates  of  the  P-108  In 
the  Air  Porce  have,  because  of  limited  pa- 
tience and  preaoures  from  other  sources,  re- 
fused to  challenge  the  authority  and  thU 
derision  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

This  action  of  the  Hecretary  of  Defetise 
raises  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the 
Secreuiry's  office  Is  presently  in  a  position 
to  tell  each  service  what  their  needs  are  and 
procure  what  they  conalder  to  be  the  best 
weapor»s  systems  for  their  respective  mls- 
sl(>ns. 

In  this  regard.  It  Is  Important  to  note  that 
It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Department  of 
Defence  to  use  the  P  4H  as  both  an  Air  Porce 
lUihter  and  reconnatssance  plane.  TTie  pres- 
ently desl-^ned  P  -4H  usod  exclusively  by  the 
Nary,  wUl  have  to  be  modified  to  Air  Porce 
sperlflcatloos,  and  It  u-lU  be  necessary  to 
establLsh  two  addltlona  production  lines  at 
the  McDonnell  plant  to  produce  the  Air 
Force  P-4H  flehter  and  the  Air  Porce  P-4H  re- 
connaissance plane.  In  view  of  the  produc- 
tion lag  which  will  occur,  and  further,  since 
It  U  very  probable  that  each  of  these  ships 
win  be  obsolete  within  4  years,  it  Is  highly 
questionable  whether  the  proposed  action 
would  be  In  the  best  In-.erests  of  our  defense 
posture. 

It  U  o\ir  stroiig  bellof  that  the  Republic 
Aviation  Corp.  can  (>roduce  the  needed 
flKhter  and  reconnaissance  aircraft  (F-lOS 
and  RP-105)  for  the  Air  Force  to  meet  our 
defense  needs  In  a  fiu"  shorter  period  of  time 
than  If  the  responsibility  were  given  to  the 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Ct'.  in  producing  the 
P4H  and  reconnaissance  P4H.  This  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  most  Important  reason  for 
continuing  the  present  production  of  the 
P   105  and  the  proposed  RP-106. 

VALroiTT  or  PSOPOSED  ALTniNATrvrs 
Numerous  Individual*  have  proposed  that 
If  the  Department  of  E>efeiise  carries  through 
with  the  cutback  of  the  F-105,  the  Republic 
Aviation  Corp.  be  awarded  other  defense 
contracts  aud  subcontracts  to  maintain  the 
present  employment  in  this  cooununlty. 
Further.  It  has  been  sugijeated  that  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  cutback  be  delayed  6  months 
In  order  to  forestall  the  inevitable. 

First,  there  Is  a  serious  question  whether 
It  Is  at  all  possible  to  award  sufficient  sub- 
contracts to  maintain  a  work  force  of  over 
15,&00  people  having  a  weekly  payroll  In  ex- 
cess of  %2  mUllon.  While  aepubllc  oould 
perform  many  of  the  current  subcontracts 
being  let.  It  U  necessary  that  we  consider 
the   present   plans   of   the  company. 


XtflinibUe  has  tawrted  oytr  $35  mlilkm— 
In  both  tnoatngi,  taeUlttaa.  manhlnsry  and 
P*r»«winal — tn  iwnarch  and  derekipmcnt. 
Unlike  moat  flms  In  th*  alroaf  t  and  mla- 
sUa  Industry,  Beputalle  ■tocUkoMen  crwn  all 
or  the  plant  and  maehtnory.  On  the  oChar 
band,  titk*  •Ten«e  for  the  Industry  is  ap- 
pcoxtmataty  M  percent.  Tbe  company  Is  very 
mtich  aware  of  tba  prospectlTe  limited  mar- 
ket for  mannad  fighter  aircraft  and  is  doing 
its  utmost  to  diversify  Its  sales.  Notable 
achlBTements  have  been  made  In  perfecting 
a  target  dione  and  also  In  certain  phases  of 
electronics.  However.  It  Is  acknowledged 
that  the  degree  of  diversification  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Is  not  sufficient  to  utilize  Its  en- 
tire work  force,  or  even  one-tenth  of  its 
present  work  force.  Additional  time  Is  re- 
quired to  avert  a  serious  recession  in  the  area 
If  we  were  to  rely  on  production  of  diversified 
products.  Should  the  ciurent  procurement 
of  the  F-IOS  be  completed  as  originally 
planned  ( 13  wings )  In  4  more  years  of  pro- 
duction, the  company  would  be  In  a  far  bet- 
ter poaitlon  to  absorb  ItB  present  work  force 
In  other  diversified  fields  in  which  it  Is  now 
performing  research.  Essentially,  permitting 
Republic  to  complete  the  production  of  the 
13  wings  of  the  F-105  would  place  them  In 
a  far  better  jxjsltlon  to  maintain  the  eco- 
nomic llfeblood  of  the  Long  Island  com- 
munity when  the  manned  fighter  aircraft 
become  obsolete,  than  if  procurement,  as 
presently  proposed.  Is  curtailed  In  2  years 
and  then  discontinued. 

Additional  Ume  Is  a  necessity.  While  there 
was  some  hope  that  Republic  would  be 
chosen  to  produce  the  currently  planned  trl- 
servlce  fighter  (TFX),  word  has  been  re- 
ceived that  they  have  been  disqualified. 
Had  this  contract  been  secured,  the  Impact 
of  cutting  back  the  F-105  would  have  been 
lessened,  and  sufficient  time  would  have 
been  available  to  Intensify  diversification. 
In  view  of  this,  the  full  4  years  of  produc- 
tion Is  desperately  needed. 

CONCLUSION 

I  am  attaching  hereto  a  supplement  from 
the  Newsday  of  this  date  which  very  aptly 
reveals  the  concern  of  all  residents  of  Long 
Island  to  this  proposed  action  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  This  is  not  only  a  concern 
of  the  corporation  and  the  employees — but 
a  concern  of  the  2  million  people  of  Long 
Island  who  would  be  directly  and  indirectly 
affected  by  this  action. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  the  F-105 
and  the  F-4H  will  become  obsolete  In  ap- 
proximately 4years  when  the  plane  of  the 
future,  the  TFX,  Is  put  Into  production,  and 
when  we  take  Into  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  In  fact  one  plane  is  superior 
to  the  other,  then  the  question  can  properly 
be  raised  as  to  whether  the  relative  benefits 
of  this  action  would  be  enough  to  offset  the 
economic  dislocation  which  would  occur  In 
our  Long  Island  community.  In  addition  to 
all  of  the  foregoing,  there  Is  great  concern 
over  the  Injury  which  would  be  done  to  our 
defense  posture  If  this  very  adequate  defense 
facility  and  Its  reservoir  of  skilled  personnel 
were  to  be  lost  to  oiu-  Nation. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  urge  that  you 
use  all  o*  your  resources  In  preventing  this 
Injury  to  our  defense  effort  and  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  Long  Island  com- 
munity. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JtTSTiN  Osrao. 

President. 

[From    Aviation    Dally,    Jan.    22,    1962] 

RoLz  or  Navt  Fighter  in  Air  Forcx  Plaits 
Is  GrvxN 

In  outlining  his  general  pvirpose  pro- 
gram package  In  the  fiscal  year  1963  defense 
budget  btfore  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Servloee,  Secretary  McNamara  noted 
that  Navy's  F-4H  will  be  procured  in 
quantity    by   both    the    Navy   and   the   Air 


Porce.  Air  Force  F-4H's  will  be  designated 
th*  F-110  tactical  fighter.  As  more  F-llO's 
beoocoa  available  for  purchase,  production 

of  the  F-105  now  being  used  In  the  category 
will  be  tapered  off.  More  F-llO's  than 
F-106'8  are  programed  In  fiscal  year  1963 
and  larger  numbers  of  F-llO's  will  be  pur- 
chased in  future  fiscal  years  by  the  Air  Force. 
No  purchase  of  P-llO's  Is  ccmtemplated 
In  fiscal  year  1963  for  Air  Force  Interceptor 
missions  In  the  Air  Defense  Command.  But 
the  P-4H  has  been  declared  the  preferred 
type  for  the  mission  In  the  Air  roroe  report 
on  Project  Highspeed — a  oompetttlon  be- 
twen  the  F-4H  and  the  F-106.  Now  that 
the  Air  Force  Is  ccnunltted  to  carrying  spares 
and  maintenance  equipment  for  the  P-4H, 
it  has  Its  "foot  In  the  door"  and  future 
prejudices  against  Ita  use  instead  of  Air 
Force-developed  fighters  are  expected  to 
diminish.  The  Air  Porce  is  also  purchasing 
a  reconnaissance  version  of  the  P-110. 

ExczRPT  From  thr  Tzstimont  <»  Gem. 
Thomas  D.  White  Bkfore  the  SxrscwauuT- 
TEE    ON    Defense    AppaopRiATiows — Rivrx- 

SENTATIVE   GEORGE    H.  MAHOX.    CHAOatAlf 

Mr.  Mahon.  Does  the  Air  Force  think  well 
of  the  Navy  plane  and  does  the  Air  Force 
have  a  plane  which  the  Air  Force  thinks  Is 
quite  excellent  in  this  area? 

General  White.  The  F-4H  Is  a  current 
model  aircraft.  It  is  the  newest.  I  believe. 
In  the  Navy  and  corresponds  almost  exactly 
to  the  Air  Force's  F-105,  which  Is  our  newest 
tactical  fighter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  about 
a  year  ago,  we  had  a  Board  look  Into  whether 
or  not  we  should  shift  from  the  F-105  to 
some  other  type  aircraft.  We  considered 
very  carefully  the  F-4H,  equated  It  against 
the  F-105  and  came  up  with  a  continuation 
of  the  F-105  simply  because  It  was  cheaper. 
The  performance  differences  between  the 
F-4H  and  the  F-105  are  negligible. 

Mr.  RiLTT.  General  White,  what  do  you 
consider  the  most  advanced  fighter  plane 
available  at  this  time  or  in  the  Immediate 
futiu-e? 

General  White.  Tactical  fighter? 

Mr.  Rn.FT.  Yes,  sir. 

General  White.  Now  I  wotUd  class  the 
F-105  and  the  P-4H  as  the  newest  and  I  can 
put  what  I  have  here  in  the  records  as  a 
comparison:  The  maximum  sx>eed  of  both 
the  F-4H  and  P-105  is  [delete].  The  combat 
ceiling  of  the  F-4H  is  roughly  [delete]  feet 
higher  than  the  F-105.  The  cost  of  the 
F-4H  is  $2.3  million  and  of  the  F-106  $1.9 
million.  The  takeoff  distance  of  the  F-4H  Is 
[delete]  and  the  F-105  [delete].  The  F-105 
will  carry  [delete]  pounds  of  ordnance  and 
the  F-4H  [delete]  pounds.  One  vrtll  have  a 
slight  superiority  In  one  respect  over  the 
other  and  vice  versa,  so  I  would  say  they  are 
Just  at>out  even. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL.  Would  you  give  the  com- 
parative costs  of  the  plane  again.  General? 

General  White.  For  the  F-4H,  $2.3  million, 
and  $1.9  million  for  the  F-105. 

Mr.  MiMSHALL.  There  is  $400,000  difference 
on  an  airplane,  with  approximately  the  same 
filght  characteristics,  same  ability,  and  so 
forth.    Why  Is  there  such  a  spread? 

General  White.  I  do  not  know.  sir.  Pos- 
sibly we  are  further  down  the  production 
line  curve  In  the  F-4H. 

General  Braole^.  I  would  say  we  have 
bought  more  and  are  further  down  the  line 
on  the  production  curve  on  the  F-4H. 

Mr.  ICnvsHAix.  Was  the  F-4H  beefed  up 
more  because  of  Its  carrier  abiUty? 

General  Bradixt.  No.  sir.  It  has  two  en- 
gines and  the  F-105  only  has  an*  engine. 
This  runs  Into  a  little  extra  cost,  quite  a  bit. 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  MrNBHaix.  Do  you  think  It  will  come 
down?  Will  the  graph  get  down  to  the  cost 
of  the  F-105  eventiially  when  they  get  into 
production? 

General  Bradlxt.  Probably  not  all  the  way 
down  because  of  the  two  engines  but  they 
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both  will  come  down  on  the  curve  as  you 
build  more  airplanes.  I  would  guess  offhand 
we  have  built  twice  as  many  F-lOS's  as  they 
have. 


ExcxaPT  FiOM  THE  HzAXiNGs  BKroRK  Same 
CoMMrrTKE  BT  Lt.  Gen.  Bkucx  Hollowat 
(THE       Following       Developed       Dueino 

COMMrrTEX      QlTESTIONINO      RELATIVE      TU      A 
TlISEXVlCE    FiGHTEX) 

Mr.  Mahon  How  does  this  plane  relate  to 
the  so-called   trlservlce   fighter? 

General  Hollowat.  It  relates  principally 
with  respect  to  time.  The  trlservlce  flghter 
which  we  think  Is  so  necessary  would  feed 
Into  the  Inventory  beyond  1965  The  orig- 
inal goal  was  I  delete  I .  It  Is  now  |  delete  | 
for  the  first  airplane  The  main  difference 
qualitatively  which  would  fulfill  the  short- 
comings of  the  P-105  woud  be  In  the  ability 
to  operate  from  small  fields  and  there  Is  a 
much  up-graded  low-level  penetration  capa- 
bility. Also  we  have  the  ability  to  deploy 
anywhere  In  the  world  without  tankers  We 
would  like  to  sununarlze  this  as  freedom 
from  concrete,  freedom  from  tankers,  and 
performance  versatility  that  will  allow  op- 
eration out  of  soft,  short  fields.  The  F  105 
does  not  do  this. 

Mr  Mahon.  The  Navy  Is  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  F^H.  It  has  Indicated  Its  desire 
that  the  Air  Force  adopt  this  plane  with  the 
hope  this  would  Increase  the  quantity  of  the 
buy  and  then  reduce  the  overall  cost  What 
is  the  position  of  the  Air  Force  on  thaf 

General  Hollowat  The  F-4H.  Mr  Chair- 
man. In  the  words  of  the  Navy,  's  the  finest 
fighter  In  the  Inventory  today  The  Air 
Force,  provided  this  Is  explained,  would 
agree  with  this,  certainly  In  certain  respects 
It  does  have  performance  superior  to  the 
F-106  In  a  couple  of  critical  categories, 
namely  takeoff  and  landing  distances  It 
will  get  In  anc^  out  of  shorter  fields  Its  high 
speed  Ls  comparable,  and  Its  climb  U  better 
It  has  two  engines  versus  one  In  the  F  105 
It  has  two  people  versus  one  In  the  F  105. 
double  the  crew  requirements  On  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger,  the  F  105  Is  less  expen- 
sive. It  has  a  much  better  fire  control  sys- 
tem for  delivering  ordnance  against  ground 
targets,  which  Is  Its  primary  mission  orienta- 
tion, and  It  Is  well  programed  into  the  Air 
Force  Inventory  with  all  the  ground  support 
equipment  that  makes  up  the  logistics  sup- 
port I  think  this  Is  about  the  rundown  on 
It  They  are  both  good  airplanes  There 
are  some  advantages  of  the  P  4H  over  the 
F-106.  We  ran  a  pretty  good  cost  analysts 
on  this  It  shows  the  F  4H  would  cost  ap- 
preciatively more  than  the  F  105  with  the 
required  fire  control  equipment  In  them  I 
think  It  would  run  roughly  une-half  million 
dollars  more  per  copy 


KXCEXPT  FXO.Vf   THE  TESTIMONY   OF   CiEN     CfRTIS 

E    LeMat  Before  the  Senate  s  Co.mmittee 
ON  Appropeiations 

Senator  Russell  How  ab<jut  the  F  4H 
fighter  plane.  General'  What  are  the  jxfisi- 
blUtlos  of  that  plane?  Has  the  Air  P<jrce 
given  any  attention  to  if 

General  LeMat  We  have  given  some 
thought  to  this  It  Is  a  very  good  airplane 
It  was  designed  originally  as  an  air  sup- 
port fighter  for  the  Navj.  In  such  a  role  it 
Is  probably  as  good  as  any  In  the  world  that 
we  know  of  It  Is  expensive,  however  and 
would  require  modification  to  use  It  In  sup- 
port of  ground  troops.  This  could  be  done 
and  It  would  be  a  very  good  airplane  How- 
ever, the  bill  would  be  much  higher  than  for 
the  F-105,  but  It  can  be  done 


I  From  Newsday,  Feb    8,  19621 

Republic    Crisis    Threatens    Long    Island 

(By  John  Cummlngs) 

Long  Island  Lb  threatened  with  econ-imtc 
disaster      Republic  Aviation  Corp  .  one  jf  the 


mainstays  of  the  island's  industry,  may   be 
forced  to  lay  off  13,000  of  Its  16,500  employees. 

The  loss  of  that  many  Jobs  and  an  annual 
payroll  of  about  990  million  Is  a  serious 
problem  In  Itself.  But  the  blow  would  not 
be  felt  by  the  Republic  worker  alone.  Like 
any  sudden  loss  of  Jobs,  the  problem  would 
feed  on  Itself  The  Air  Force  decision  to 
phase  out  pnxluctlon  of  Republics  F  105D 
fighter-bombers  affects  vlrtvially  every  Long 
Islander 

Officials  from  government,  labor,  and  man- 
agement who  are  fearful  of  the  impact  ha\e 
gone  to  Washington  to  ask  the  White  House 
and    the    Pentagon    to    reverse    the    decision 

Immediately  affected  by  the  Republic  lay- 
offs besides  Republic  employees,  would  be 
thousands  of  others  who  work  for  the  997 
Lt^ng  Island  subcontractr>rs  and  suppliers  of 
the  giant  airplane  firm  Their  business  with 
Republic  amounts  to  $28  million  annu.illv 
Nassau  County  B'xecutive  Nlckers4)n  esti- 
mated yesterday  that  a  total  of  60.000  Jobs 
would  be  involved  in  the  layoffs 

RETAIL     STORES     WOrl.O     EEri.     PIN(   II 

In  addition,  predicts  Charles  J  i  Chuck  i 
Browne,  president  of  the  Long  Island  Fetlera- 
tlon  ol  Labor,  another  65,00<J  to  70.0<WJ  lA>ng 
Islanders  employed  in  the  retail  field  will 
feel  the  pinch  frtim  loss  of  sales  All  of 
this  Is  what  Representative  Ores  O  Pike 
Demcx-rat,  of  Riverhead.  h.id  In  mind  when 
he  said  last  week  that  the  layoffs  at  Republic 
would  mean  economic  di.s.ister  for  Long 
Island 

Until  Justin  Ostro  president  of  the  9  200- 
memt)«r  Republic  LiKlge  No  1987.  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  (  AFL  CIO), 
addressed  his  membership  Monday  many 
Republic  workers  did  n<jt  realize  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  sltuatlcjn  Unempli 'ynu-nt  h.4a 
always  been  a  fact  of  life  at  Republic  which 
has  experienced  serious  f)erlodic  layoffs  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  What  makes  the 
problem  critical  Is  that  the  era  of  the 
manned  military  airplane  Is  coming  to  an 
end 

riNOiNG  JOBS  A  problem 

For  many  Republic  workers  and  others 
ultimately  affected,  the  1<j8s  of  Jobs  would 
mean  living  for  at  least  a  while  on  a  950 
weekly  unemployment  check  St^tte  labor 
officials  say  many  of  the  Jobless  would  be  hard 
to  place  And  for  those  the  unemployment 
check  would  be  replaced  later  by  a  welfare 
check  This  would  be  the  personal  disaster 
behind   the  business-industrial   disaster 

In  this  special  report,  Newsday  Icxjks  it 
what  the  layoffs  could  mean  to  the  com- 
munity, the  economy  and  the  Individual 
worker  without  a  Jfib  In  addition,  there 
are  comments  from  Congressmen  and  loral 
and  State  officials  and  a  study  of  the  decision 
to  phase  out  the  F   105D 

Mass   Layoffs   Endanger   Long   Isiand 

EcoNoM  Y 

I  By  Harvey  Aronson  i 

About  $90  million  In  wages,  the  j<jbs  of 
13  OOO  persons,  the  profits  of  small  buslne-w- 
men.  .<.nd  f<HKl  and  fuel  suppliers,  approxi- 
mately $28  million  worth  of  business  with 
other  Long  Isl.ind  firms — these  are  some  of 
the  ecori.irnlc  lifelines  threa'ened  by  the 
niiiss   Livoffs   facing  Republic  Aviation  Corp 

The  Impact  of  the  pendini?  layoffs  would 
spread  fur  beyond  the  giant  Eiist  Farming- 
dale  defense  plant  It  would  affect  the  lives 
and  Ilvelihootis  of  thousands.  In  a  chain 
reaction  starting  with  those  who  do  busine.ss 
with  Republic  and  Its  workers  The  eco- 
numi--  effe<,t  would  l>e  measured  In  millions 
of  dollars  by  Main  Street  merchants  It 
would  hit  everyone  from  bakers  to  bar- 
tenders, from  candlestick  m.ikers  to  car  deal- 
ers In  the  words  of  a  labor  leader  11  would 
be  'like  there's  no  tomorrow"  In  the  words 
of  a  chalnstore  executive.  It  would  be  "a 
trcmenduus  burden  on  the  ccnninunlty   "     In 


the  words  of  a  small  buslnesaman,  It  would 
be  "rough  all  over  ' 

A  great  many  factors  would  combine  to 
create  economic  suffering  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment went  ahead  with  Ita  plans  to  phase 
out  production  of  Republic's  F-106D  fighter- 
bomber 

The  aircraft  company  estimates  that  It  will 
t>e  forced  to  lay  off  as  many  as  13,000  of  Its 
15.500  employees  by  the  end  of  next  year. 
As  a  resvilt.  these  workers'  annual  payroll 
of  about  $90  million  would  be  ripped  out  of 
the  fabric  of  the  metropolitan  area's  econ- 
omy—the great  bulk  of  the  Iocs  hitting  Long 
Island  If  these  employees  should  remain 
In  the  area  without  finding  new  work.  It  la 
believed  that  most  of  them  would  qualify 
for  maximum  State  unemployment  Insur- 
ance benefits  of  about  $50  a  week  for  as 
much  as  26  weeks  This  means  they  covild 
draw  a  maximum  of  $16,900,000  In  unem- 
ployment benefits  Some  would  undoubt- 
edly find  other  Jobs,  reducing  the  benefits 
total  But  In  the  past,  defense  employees 
have  found  It  difficult  to  obtain  new  Jobs— 
especially  ones  with  comparable  talarles. 

WHAT  s  GOOD  roR  republic 

It  is  a  dollars-and-cents  reality  that  de- 
spite much  Industrial  diversification  on  Long 
Island  in  the  past  few  years,  what  Is  good  for 
Republic  is  still  good  for  many  other  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  enterprises  It  is  a  fact  that  In 
1961.  Republic  gjive  $28,192,000  worth  of 
business  to  997  sutK'ontractors  and  suppliers 
on  lA>ng  Lsl.md  -buying  thousands  of  Items 
raiiK'ing  from  small  screws  to  fuselage  sec- 
tions During  the  year,  for  example  Re- 
public purchased  ab»^  ut  2.800.000  pounds  of 
aluminum.  87  0«MJ  pounds  of  rivets,  and  4.340 
miles  .)f  wiring 

It  Is  also  a  fact  that  12.681  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  residents  earn  their  bread  at  Re- 
public, m.iking  up  a  total  payroll  of  $88  mil- 
lion There  arc  2  385  of  them  living  In 
Hempstead  town  alone  2,310  In  Oyster  Bay 
Township.  2,180  in  Babylon  town,  and  2.136 
In  Islip  u>wn  If  these  people  loae  their  Jobs 
and  have  to  take  emergency  measures  to 
make  ends  meet,  they  will  have  a  difficult 
time  paying  the  milkman  and  the  oilman 
Tliey  will  cut  down  on  their  clothing  and 
liquor  expenditures,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  payments  on  their  cars  and  houses 
And  the  people  with  »l.om  they  trade  will, 
m  turn,  pass  on  their  1  i^ses  to  others. 

A  small-picture  view  ,it  this  chain  effect 
Wiis  visible  yesterday  i.i  most  of  the  busi- 
nesses situated  near  the  Republic  plant  and 
along  Main  Street.  Parmmgdale.  a  few  miles 
away  "I  still  owe  $2  Ltoo  because  of  what 
the  Republic  strike  in  19,^6  did  to  me."  said 
George  Kapsopoulos.  owner  of  a  nearby 
restaurant  These  layoffs  would  put  me  out 
of  business  And  I  have  five  employees  here 
What  11  I  do'>  I  11  have  to  go  look  for  work  " 
Said  Mrs  Adam  Flore,  whose  husband  op- 
erates a  gas  station  across  the  street  from 
Republic.  Sure  we  11  feel  the  layoffs.  Dur- 
ing the  strike,  my  husband  didn't  bring 
home  any  money  for  7  weeks." 

On  Main  Street  Butcher  Pat  Marino  re- 
membered the  strike  and  the  cloelng  of  the 
Liberty  Aircraft  Co  within  the  last  decade 
Marino  said.  We  U  feel  it  up  and  down  this 
street  '  Said  furniture  store  proprietor. 
l><'Uis  Meyer  Even  the  jxMislblllty  nt  layoffs 
frlglUens  people  into  not  buying  "  Across 
the  street.  Sam  Bernstein  expounded  amid 
the  crowded  counters  of  his  Army  and  Navy 
store  It  will  affect  all  of  Long  Island.  Just 
the  scare  has  had  an  effect   ' 

A  majority  of  merchants  In  the  area  were 
seriously  worried  about  the  future  "I've 
been  through  strikes  and  layoffs,"  said  liquor 
store  owner,  Larry  Rose,  "I've  felt  It  before 
Layoffs  like  they're  talking  about  would  have 
to  affect  every  business  on  Main  Street  " 
Frank  F  Randazzo.  manager  of  a  mens 
shop,  said  that  the  Republic  crisis  la  a  topic 
of   conversiillon   among   customers.       'People 
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are  afraid,  now,"  he  said,  "They  get  scared 
and  they're  afraid  to  gpeaA  money.  This 
will  hurt  the  whole  economy  of  Long  Island." 

MANT   PKAR   TMS  WOSST 

Labor  and  management  spokesmen 
throughout  the  Island  were  pessimistic.  "IX 
9.000  workers  get  laid  ott  at  Republic."  said 
Long  Island  Federation  of  Labor  President 
Charles  J.  (Chuck)  Browne,  "It  will  affect 
65.000  to  70.000  people.  And  smaU  mer- 
chanU  in  Farmlngdale  will  t)e  hit  like  there's 
no  tomorrow  "  Said  Stanley  Fox,  secretary 
of  the  Times  Square  .Stores  Corp.,  "The  en- 
tire Long  Island  economy  will  be  affected. 
Where  do  you  get  13,000  Jobs  to  replace 
these?" 

There  would  be  other  effect*— some  of 
them  Ironic.  For  Instance,  not  only  would 
Republic  workers  have  to  cancel  their  pledge 
of  $266,000  to  the  Long  Island  Fund— some 
of  them  might  have  to  ask  It  for  help. 

A    Repitblic    Workxb    Abkb:     "Whkbx    Do    I 

TtTRN    Now?" 

(By  Bernle  IJookblnder) 

Victor  Bonventre,  a  stocky,  balding  man 
with  a  ready  smile,  has  made  a  career  of 
surviving  aircraft  Industry  layoffs.  But  this 
time,  at  65,  the  Republic  Aviation  Corp. 
riveter  fears  he  will  nut  be  able  to  get  by. 

He  accepts  as  Inevitable  his  dismissal  by 
the  company  for  which  he  has  worked  "on 
and  off"  during  the  pa/ft  27  years.  He  recog- 
nizes that  at  his  age  "I  c*n  no  way  whatso- 
ever get  a  Job  any  place  else  "  Yet  Bonventre 
smiles,  because  he  Is  an  eternal  optimist  and 
because  "you  gain  nothing  by  crying." 

Bonventre's  Job  history  has  closely  par- 
alleled the  growth  of  modern  aviation.  At 
19,  whUe  with  the  Falrchlld  Airplane  &  En- 
gine Co  ,  he  checked  o^er  Lindbergh's  Spirit 
of  St.  Louis.  Planebu  tiding  was  In  Its  In- 
fancy then,  hardly  an  Industry.  But  In  some 
respects  It  hasn't  changed.  Within  3  years. 
Bonventre  was  laid  off.  SU  times  since,  com- 
panies or  Jobs  have  vanished  beneath  him. 

Despite  the  failure  of  others.  Bonventre 
has  kept  faith  with  hla  family.  He  and  hU 
wife,  Marie,  have  ralse<l  8  children  and  now 
have  16  grandchildren  But  one  of  his  sons 
Is  on  relief  and  another  1$  employed  by  Re- 
public. "We  won't  be  much  help  to  them 
now,"  Bonventre  said. 

The  most  crucial  te.st  Bonventre  faced — 
and  met — came  In  19.57.  He  was  laid  off 
by  Republic  In  October  and  wasn't  rehired 
until  March. 

"We  had  four  or  five  children  at  home 
then,"  he  recalled,  "and  I  was  getting  about 
$45  a  week  In  unemployment  Insurance.  I 
tried,  really  tried,  to  gut  work  with  some  of 
the  small  aircraft  plants.  But  my  age  was 
against  me.  They  said  I  could  do  the  work 
but  they  wanted  Bomeb<xly  younger." 

PORCED    TO    BORROW    MONXT 

After  a  few  weeks,  the  situation  became 
critical.  With  a  family  of  10,  the  Bonventres 
had  never  been  able  to  save.  They  borrowed 
some  money  from  hla  parents,  but  pride 
and  necessity  placed  a  limit  on  such  loans. 

"I  Just  got  up  In  tlie  morning  and  went 
from  door  to  door."  Bonventre  said.  "I 
asked,  'Do  you  have  wcrk,  any  work?'  I  told 
them  I  could  do  carpentry  and  lay  sidewalks. 
Sometimes  they  found  something  for  me." 

The  children's  shoes  almost  wore  out,  he 
said,  and  then  there  would  be  a  Job  and  new 
shoes.  Their  dresses  .and  trousers  would  be 
mended  and  remended.  "We  went  from 
steak  to  chopped  meet  to  frankfurters  to 
bread  and  butter  and  i.hen,  once  In  a  while, 
to  only  bread.  But  tholr  bellies  were  always 
filled,"  Bonventre  said  proudly. 

Somehow,  the  Bonventres  managed  to 
maintain  mortgage  payments  on  their  home 
at  61  Fall  wood  Parkway,  South  Farming- 
dale.  But  It  will  be  another  10  years  before 
the  mortgage  Is  paid  off.  Through  the  des- 
iderate days  of  1957  anc  1968,  Bonventre  was 


sustained  by  the  hope  that  the  crisis  was 
temporary,  that  he  would  be  recalled.  This 
time,  he  admitted,  there  would  be  no  basis 
tor  such  UlTisloiM. 

"When  my  children  asked  me  why  they 
couldn't  have  their  allowances,  I  told  them 
that  'some  people  have  everything  and  some 
have  t3  struggle  for  It.'  They  seemed  to 
understand.  I  hope  I  can."  When  he  said 
that,  Bonventre  wasn't  smiling. 

Ofticials   Voice    Concern,    Demand    Action 
(By  Francis   Wood) 

The  crisis  at  the  Republic  Aviation  Corp. 
drew  reactions  of  grave  concern  this  week 
In  Washington,  Albany,  and  the  county 
seats  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk. 

After  Republic  employees  and  local  busi- 
nessmen, public  officials  were  the  first  to 
appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 
They  got  the  first  hurried  calls  for  help, 
the  pleas  for  quick  action  to  stave  off  a 
potential  disaster.  In  capsule  form  this  Is 
how  they  felt  about  the  prospect  of  the  lay- 
offs at  Republic: 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Republican,  of 
New  York:  "These  (layoffs)  pose  a  critical 
problem  for  Long  Island.  I  have  conferred 
with  management  and  the  union  and  have 
assured  them  we'll  do  everything  possible  to 
alleviate  this  serious  situation." 

Javits  deplored  the  "whole  business  of 
layoffs  "  and  said  alternate  solutions  must  be 
found  "that  don  t  place  such  a  strain  on  the 
economy.  " 

Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  Republican, 
of  New  York,  called  the  threatened  layoff 
a  "shocking  situation."  He  said  he  planned 
to  see  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  himself 
to  "try  to  attempt"  a  reconsideration  of  the 
Pent€igon  decision  to  phase  out  Republic's 
F-106D  fighter-bomber.  Kkating  said  New 
York  State  had  suffered  a  30  percent  drop 
In  defense  contracts  In  the  last  3  months, 
and  added,  "I  Intend  to  fight  as  long  as  I 
can  to  keep  more  work  from  being  lost." 
Both  KxATiNC  and  Javits  said  they  would 
give  "full  support"  to  efforts  by  the  "steer- 
ing committee"  of  the  bipartisan  New  York 
Sute  congressional  delegation  to  avert  the 
Republic   layoffs. 

Representative  Stxvkn  Dkrouniam,  Re- 
publican of  Roelyn,  was  so  stunned  by  the 
McNamara  action,  he  said,  that  he  was 
"starting  my  own  Investigation"  of  the  Re- 
public contract  situation.  "The  State  dele- 
gation will  harness  all  support  to  avoid  this 
potential  blow  to  the  island's  economy,"  he 
s(dd.  Dxbounian  believes  the  Defense  De- 
partment must  formulate  a  grace  period 
system  to  ease  the  economic  hardships  of 
contract  terminations. 

Representative  Pkank  Bxckxr,  Republican 
of  Lynbrook,  demanded  a  full  review  of  the 
action  from  McNamara.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Defense  Secretary  this  week  Bbckxb  said  he 
believed  In  the  "superior  qualities"  of  the 
Republic  plane  and  requested  specific  figures 
on  the  proposed  phaseout  of  the  plane.  He 
called  it  an  unfortunate  Pentagon  decision 
and  said  the  Secretary  should  reconsider  the 
contract  on  the  "merits  of  the  plane." 

RepresenUtlve  Oris  O.  Pout,  Democrat,  of 
Riverhead,  credited  with  discloelng  the  Im- 
pending Republic  crisis,  has  said  he  made 
repeated  attempts  behind  the  scenes  in  re- 
cent months  to  win  reversal  of  the  Govern- 
ment position  on  the  basis  of  the  Republic 
product's  quality.  He  is  following  up  de- 
mands he  made  to  McNamara  for  a  review  of 
the  case,  warning  that  the  decision  would 
bring  e«onc»xilc  disaster.  Representative 
Carl  Vinson,  Democrat  of  Georgia,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
said  this  week  that  Pikb  had  argued  Re- 
public's case  with  force  and  vigor. 

Governor  Rockefeller:  The  Govemcw's  of- 
fice said  Rockefeller  was  directing  his  staff 
In  tackling  the  Republic  problem.  A  spokes- 
man said  tile  whole  matter  was  brought  to 


the  attention  of  the  Governor  by  Assembly 
Speaker  Carllno  and  that  appropriate  action 
was  underway  In  Albany  and  Washington. 

Nassau  Ck)unty  Executive  Nlckerson :  "The 
employment  of  numerous  persons  is  Im- 
periled by  the  production  cutback.  The 
serious  adverse  effect  will  go  far  beyond 
Republic  and  the  entire  local  economy  will 
be  seriously  dislocated."  Nlckerson  has 
pushed  through  a  resolution  In  the  county 
board  of  supervisors,  requesting  a  reconsid- 
eration by  the  Pentagon.  He  also  made  a 
personal  trip  to  Washington  to  try  to  j>er- 
suade  the  White  House  to  rerlew  the  case. 
Suffolk  Covmty  Executire  Dennlson:  "It 
would  be  a  c.-lppllng  economic  blow  to  us." 
Disturbed  by  the  outlook  at  Bf  public,  Den- 
nlson has  worked  behind  the  scenes,  too,  to 
use  his  Influence  for  a  reconsideration  of  the 
contract.  He  also  lent  support  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  Preserve  Long  Island's  Economy, 
a  bipartisan  group  formed  last  Saturday  to 
coordinate  efforts  for  a  reversal  of  the  Pen- 
tagon decision. 

Assembly  Speaker  Carllno:  "I  have  talked 
to  union  officials  and  they  met  with  the 
governor,"  he  said.  Dr.  William  Ronan,  the 
governor's  secretary,  has  gone  to  work  on 
the  problem  with  a  committee  headed  by 
Representative  Emanuel  CKLX,im,  Democrat 
of  Brooklyn.  "Carllno  said  the  State  appar- 
ently was  getting  scuttled"  In  the  allocation 
of  negotiated  contracts,  such  as  research. 
"There  Is  certainly  room  for  improvement," 
he  said. 

Nassau  County  Democratic  Leader  Jack 
English:  "This  (Republic)  cutback  wiU  have 
a  catacl3rsmlc  effect  on  the  economy  of  Long 
Island.  Every  concerted  effort  must  be  made 
by  all  concerned  to  preserve  the  present  Re- 
public program  and  work  foe  the  future 
security  of  their  16,000  employees." 

Suffolk  RepubUcan  Leader  Arthur  Cro- 
marty: "I  don't  need  to  emphasize  the  effect 
this  will  have  In  our  two  counties.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  owes  us  a  reconsideration 
of  the  Republic  cutback.  It  was,  after  all. 
the  defense  operations  that  made  our  com- 
munity grow  the  way  It  has.  I'm  hopeful 
that  the  committee  (formed  last  Saturday) 
will  remain  in  existence  to  woiiE  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  panic  situations." 

Suffolk  Democratic  Leader  Adrian  Mason: 
"A  tragic  blow  to  our  labor  force  and  the 
economic  well-being  of  Long  Island.  There 
will  be  enormous  hardships  for  Republic 
workers,  particularly  those  who  have  Just 
bought  homes  in  Suffolk.  Something  must 
be  done  now  to  stave  off  this  tragedy." 

Cutback  Climaxsb  Pexto 
(By  Bob  Greene) 

The  decision  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  scrap  production  of  Republic  Avia- 
tion Corp.'s  F-105D  fighter-bomber  in  favor 
of  a  modified  version  of  the  P-4H  fighter - 
interceptor,  which  would  be  called  the  P-110, 
is  the  climax  to  a  dispute  that  has  been 
quietly  simmering  for  several  years  behind 
the  closed  doors  of  the  Pentagon  and  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Part  of  the  dispute  Is  based  on  the  relative 
advantages  of  each  plane— one  developed  by 
the  Air  Force  and  the  other  by  the  Navy. 
Another  point  at  Issue  Is  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara's  desire  to  have  one  basic  plane 
as  the  workhorse  of  all  three  sarloe  branches, 
a  move  which  he  regards  as  an  essential 
step  toward  service  unification. 

The  F-105D  Thunderchief,  produced  by 
Republic  with  Air  Force  cooperation  after  10 
years  of  research,  has  often  been  described 
as  a  man-controlled  missile.  It  Is  an  all- 
weather  plane.  It  can  take  off  at  zero  cell- 
ing; It  can  fly  any  place  In  the  world  with 
midair  refueling;  it  can  drop  bombs  on 
its  target  and  return  to  its  base  without  the 
pilot  ever  having  seen  the  ground.  It  is  a 
tactical  plane,  extremely  efficient  at  low- 
altitude  troop  support,  with  the  speed,  heavy 
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it.  and  bomb  loAd  capacity  aecas- 
•ary  to  make  It  tdao  an  escellent  Interceptor 
and  bomber  . 

The  r-iH.  prodttoed  by  McDanneU  Avla- 
tkm  CoriK  of  St.  Loula  and  rteetgnert  to  Navy 
afwclflcatlooa.  ta  a  dtfarant  type  of  plane. 
BuUt  aa  a  flgMar-latflrocpUMr,  it  oparatee 
at  hisbar  altltudea  tban  the  F-106D.  It 
baa  two  anclaee.  la  aUshUy  faatcr,  can  take 
oA  from  a  ataortar  runway  (It  vaa  daalgnad 
to  take  off  from  a  carrier  deck  aa  oppoaed 
to  tba  F-tO0O,  whlcb  needa  a  ooncrete  run- 
way), and  can  (at  off  tba  gro\uid  faater.  It 
earrlea  leaa  armament  and  a  anallar  bomb 
k>ad  tbaa  tbe  r-lOAO.  Air  rorce  experta 
claim  tbat  tba  r-106O  ia  perfectly  deaigned 
for  tba  >ob  they  want  it  to  do.  Navy  ezparta 
claim  tba  aama  (or  tbair  plana.  All  afrae 
tlM  plinaa  ware  daalcned  for  different  )obe. 

Tba  ultimata  aim  ot  tbe  Dafansa  Depart- 
■MBt  ta  to  obtain  a  atnffla  plana  deaigned  to 
do  aU  otf  thaaa  Joba  equally  well  for  aU  of 
tba  aarrlaaa — a  trlaarrlce  plane.  Thia  dream 
plane,  known  aa  the  TFX,  wtli  not  be  op- 
erating until  after  1960. 

But  recently  McNamara  baa  aougbt  to  aub- 
atttut*  a  tamporary  trlaarrlce  plana  until 
tba  TFX  la  opmnblm.  Tba  Air  Force,  arguing 
tbat  tba  F-IOSD  waa  apaeiAeaUy  developed 
to  ftt  Air  Faroe  naada.  baa  argued  tliat  it 
wanta  to  keep  tba  plana  until  tbe  TFX  la  a 
rmtktf.  Tbe  Navy,  arguing  tbat  tbe  F-AH 
wmbl  coat  far  laaa  If  boagbt  tn  bulk  by  all 
tbraa  aarvtoaa  (tba  F-4H  ooata  «2JOO.0O0  aa 
agalnat  tl.SKM.OOO  for  the  F-105O  and  alao 
raqulraa  a  two-man  craw  Inatead  of  one  pilot 
needed  to  operate  tba  F-IO&D),  haa  ur(e<l 
tbat  McNamara  adopt  tba  F-4U  for  all  aerv- 
leaa.    McNamara  baa  agreed. 

Tbla.  however,  will  require  mcdlficatlona  of 
tbe  F-4H  to  make  It  do  tba  Job  of  the  P 
106I> — heavier     annament,     an     all-weather 
control  ayatem  and  a  greator  bomb-load  ca- 
pacity. 

The  Defence  Department  la  reluctant  to 
predict  how  long  this  modification  will  take. 
Meanwhile,  the  F  1060  will  go  out  of  ptroduc- 
tlon  and  aa  many  aa  13.000  Republic  em- 
ployvee  may  loee  thefr  joba.  Many  experts 
bave  crttldaed  Republle  for  putting  ail  its 
eggs  into  the  F-loeo  baaket  inatead  of  dl- 
veratfylng  (Ommman  Aircraft  Engineering 
Corp.  produces  nine  different  planes).  R«- 
pahlic  has  replied  that  Ita  one-plane  poUcj. 
In  effect  alnee  before  World  War  II.  has  made 
it  one  of  Long  laland'a  top  employers  for  ao 
years. 

The  Air  Force  would  sUll  Uke  to  keep  the 
P-105D.  "It's  adapted  to  our  specific  needa." 
said  a  top  Air  Force  official.  "We  dont  see 
why  we  eant  buy  both  of  them."  But  Mc- 
Namara thinks  otherwlae.  He  declared  'The 
F-4H  la  better  suited  for  Air  Force  requlre- 
nxects." 

r-ioim 
Range:  3.000  miles. 
Speed :  1.400  mUea  per  hour. 
Thruat ;  agJiOO  pounds. 
Altitude:  56.000  feet. 
Bomb  load:   14.000  pounds. 

F— «H    <r    llOi 

Range:  1,600  mllea. 
Speed:    l.eoo  mUea  per  hour 
Tbruat:  30.000  pounda. 
Altitude:  M.000feet. 
B«aab  load:    10,000  pounda. 


An  OrxN  Laim  to  Pbzsidemt  Kxn.nedt 
DBAS  Ma.  Psaiwmnrr:  The  Republic  Avia- 
tion Corp..  one  of  our  major  Industrial  plants 
on  Long  laland,  haa  been  advised  by  the 
Department  of  Defenae  that  the  P-105D 
fi^tar-bomber  ia  to  be  phased  out  and  re- 
placed by  tlM  F-lia  Since  the  F-106D  ha.5 
beeat  produced  by^  Bepublic,  and  since  the 
F-110  la  to  be  manufactured  by  McDonnell 


AvlaUon  Corp.  In  St.  Lovila.  this  wUl  lead 
to  the  laying  off  of  13,000  Republic  amployeea 
by  the  end  of  1063.  Such  maaa  unemploy- 
ment would  be  seriously  damaging  to  the 
economy  of  Long  Island.  It  seems  to  ua  the 
Government  has  an  ohllgatlun  to  provide 
Republic  with  other  contracts  so  that  this 
rtlaaater  wlU  not  occur.  We  do  not  presume 
to  argue  the  technical  point,  whether  the 
F-I06D  will  perform  aa  well  as  the  F-110 
The  manufacturers  and  the  Air  Force  say  It 
wUl.  The  Department  of  Defense^-  which 
short  of  you  as  President,  has  the  flnal 
word— says  the  new  plane  is  more  efflclen: 
and  will  replace  the  F-106D 

We  alao  support  the  doctrine  that  national 
iaeurlty  la  more  important  than  any  lineal 
economy  But  In  this  casa  it  should  be 
recognized  that  since  even  before  Wcwld  War 
n,  tba  Oovernment  baa  encouraged  Republic 
and  similar  defenae  planu  to  expand  to  the 
point  where  all  of  tbem  repreeent  a  crucially 
Important  source  of  employment  The  Re- 
pubUe  workera  settled  in  good  faith  on  Long 
Xaland.  They  are  a  part  of  our  cocnmunlties 
They  want  to  stay  on  Long  Island,  but  ob- 
▼loualy  ooly  a  handful  can  do  so  if  Republic 
euta  down,  aa  planned,  to  a  skeleton  staff  of 
3,000. 

Thoa  tbe  Oovernment,  In  the  broadest 
sense,  haa  a  reeponsibility  to  these  people 
that  extends  beyond  emergency  help  Thry 
repreeent  a  skilled  force  of  craftsmen  whose 
abllltlee  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste 
If  Republic  is  no  longer  to  produce  the 
F-105D — and  If.  as  seems  lUely  this  country 
Is  nesu-lng  the  end  of  lU  dependence  iti 
manned  planee  and  Is  to  turn  to  missiles — 
there  certainly  must  be  other  contracts  t^ist 
can  be  carried  out  by  Republic 

If  retooling  and  revision  of  the  plant  Is 
neceaaary  to  make  this  poaatble.  It  la  n<< 
n\ore  than  the  Government  has  done  In  th** 
past  through  tax  Incentives,  building  Umub 
and  other  forms  of  assistance 

It  may  perhaps  be  arifued  that  defense 
contracts  are  a  speculative  thinj?:  that  both 
the  owners  and  emplojreee  of  any  defenae 
plant  in  a  sense  have  to  take  a  chance  This 
is  the  mechanistic  point  of  view  We  espouse 
the  htunan  point  of  view.  We  urge  that  the 
Defense  Department  reconsider  and  suspend 
for  the  time  being  Its  drastic  decision  That 
will  give  an  opportunity  to  ctmsider  what 
other  defense  purpijses  the  Republic  plant 
can  be  used  for  In  this  effort  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  the  active  support  of  all  our 
Long  Island  officials  and  all  of  our  Lon^ 
Island  ijeople.  The  county  executive  of 
Nassau  has  already  made  his  appeal  to  th^ 
White  House  Our  congressional  delegation 
Is  working  hard  Cannot  a  more  positive 
approach  to  this  cutback  be  taken''  Cannot 
a  more  careful  search  be  made  for  alternative 
contraeta  for  Republic 7 

Thirteen    thousand  men   out  of  wirk.  Mr 
President      Thirteen        thousand        famlllew, 
roughly      That's   a   lot   of    people 
Respectfully  yours, 

NSWSDAT 


THE     FUTURE     OP     FEDEIRALISM— 
LECTURES    BY    GOV     NELPON    A 
ROCKEFELLER 

Mr.  JAVITS  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  m  the  Rxcord  the  first  two 
part*  of  Gov.  Nelson  A  Rockefeller's  lec- 
tures— the  so-called  Godkin  lectures — at 
Harvard  University.  enUUed  "The  Fu- 
ture of  Federalism,"  published  in  the 
Watcrtown  fN  Y  »  I>a»y  Times  of  Febru- 
ary 10,  1962.  I  shall  submit  for  the  Rxc- 
ord tbe  text  of  the  other  lectures  as  they 
are  given. 


There  being  no  objectloo.  the  kciiiree 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hbc- 
o*D,  aa  follows: 

I  FY  .m  the  Watertown  (N  T  >  Dally  Times, 

Feb.   10,  19031 

FuTUKX    or    FavxaausM 

(By  Got.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller) 

LBCTvaa  1     razzDOM  amb  raacasLiaM 

In   ttia  ominous  spring  of  1M9,  a  bright 

and  sunny  May  S  waa  a  day  Tnr*Td  by  Adolf 

Hitler  with  anotlier  t>elllooee  apsatb  to  the 

Reicikstag  calling  for  a  showdown  on  Poland 

On    the    sanrM   dsy,    the   League   at   Nations 

opened   Its   "peace  pavilion  "  at  tba  World's 

Fair  m  New  York  City 

And  also  on  this  same  day.  which  aeemx 
so  remote  from  the  present  Inataat.  tbarv 
was  published  a  vlgoroxia  orttJqoa  of  Aaaerl- 
can  political  life  by  a  vlaitor  froM  abroad, 
famed  In  Intellectual  and  ararianilc  elrclea, 
who  had  just  delivered  a  serlaa  of  lectures  on 
the  American  Praeldency. 

The  visitor  was  Harold  J.  -Laakl.  And  the 
obiuiary  he  wrote  upon  an  blaloic  American 
political  doctrine  bore  the  title:  "The  Obso* 
lescence  of  FtderalUm  " 

How  did  Professor  Laakl  conclude  tbat  the 
age  of  federalism  was  languiahlng  near 
death? 

He  did  concede  that  "federallam  la  the  ap- 
propriate governmeutal  technique  for  and 
expanding  capitalism  "  But,  he  declaimed. 
"a  contracting  capiuilsm  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  federalism   ■ 

Leaping  from  this  premise,  be  Insisted 
that  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Idea  was  un- 
mistakably plain  not  only  In  the  United 
States  but  also  elsewhere  In  the  world — in 
Canada.  Australia.  Germany  And  he  ex- 
plained this  universal  failure  in  these  words 
•Whether  we  take  the  conditions  of  la- 
bor, the  level  of  taxation,  the  standards  of 
educ.iUon,  or  the  supply  of  amenities  like 
housing  and  recreation.  It  haa  bacome  dear 
that  the  true  source  of  decision  is  no  longer 
at  the  clrcumlerence,  but  at  tbe  center,  of 
the  site 

"For  48  separate  units  to  seek  to  compete 
with  the  Integrated  power  of  giant  capital- 
ism Is  to  Invite  defeat  In  almost  every  ele- 
ment of  social  life  where  approximate  uni- 
formity of  condition  is  the  test  of  the  good 
life  •• 

The  two  decades  since  have  dealt  a  harsh 
retort  to  Professor  LAskl's  pronouncement  nn 
federalism  In   the   United  States. 

It  has  been  proven  wrong  In  economic. 
social  and  political  terms 

In  the  flrst  place,  the  American  economy 
h.is  not  contracted,  but  has  continued  Its 
dynamic  expansion 

Private  enterprise  has  become  more  vig- 
orous, more  creative — and  better  able  to 
bring  til  the  American  worklngman  and 
woman  the  highest  standard  of  living  ever 
known  by  any  naUon.  any  time,  anywhere  In 
history. 

Tbe  political  power  of  the  people  over  the 
functioning  of  this  economy,  all  t>vt«  while 
haa  been  maintained  and  even  extended.  A 
great  array  of  pollUral  and  economic  de- 
vices— the  Income  tax.  Inheritance  laws,  anti- 
trust statutes,  new  and  dlverslOad  mechs- 
nlsms  for  capital  accumulation,  and  the 
revolution  In  science — hsve  BMurcid  tbat 
giant  capitalism,  far  from  baooming  more 
int«grated.   has  become   more  dacentrallaed 

And  the  grim  proKnoais  of  30  years  ago 
has  alao  been  proven  wrung  in  strictly  politi- 
cal terms. 

For  federalism — Its  idea  and  ita  practice- 
has  continued  to  show  itself  tba  adaptable 
and   creative   form   of  self-govamacnt   tbat 
the   Founding   Fathers  of    this   Natkm  con- 
ceived it  to  be. 

And  decUlons  vital  to  natkmaJ  well-being 
have  incrcaatngly  been  made  at  tbe  clrcum- 
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(erence — the   State — as    well    aa   at    tbe   na- 
tional center,  of  political  power. 

These  lectures  are  dedioated  to  the  convic- 
tion that  theae  iMsic  political,  aoclal  and 
economic  facts  of  life — and  the  laaaons  tbay 
carry  for  us — are  crucial  to  tbe  whole  fate 
of  freedom  and  of  freemen  everywhere  in 
this  mld-20th  century 

I  do  not  use  the  word  "freedom"  caaually. 
For  nothing  leaa  than  tbe  historic  concept 
of  ttie  free  individual's  worth  and  dignity, 
defined  and  atteated  by  tbe  whole  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition,  is  at  stake  In  our  world. 
Nor  did  I  mention  thU  Nation's  Founding 
Puthers  from  mere  historic  sentlmentallam. 
For  the  basic  belief  that  theae  lectures  will 
finally  staU  U  the  urgent,  hUtorIc  necaaalty 
summoning  Americans  of  this  generation  to 
match  the  founders  of  this  Nation  in  their 
ixiiltlcal  creativity,  boldntaa.  and  vlalon. 

The  Founding  Fathers  devlaed  a  structure 
of  order  for  a  nation  within  which  freemen 
could  work  and  prosper  In  peace 

We  are  required  to  help  build  such  a 
framework  for  freedom  not  merely  for  a  na- 
tion but  for  the  free  world  of  which  we  are 
an  Integral  part.  And  we  are  called  to  do 
this  with  far  greater  speed,  I  t>elleve.  than 
many  of  mm  realize  or  admit. 

Ultimately,  the  great  part  of  our  debt  to 
the  past  may  lie  In  this  fact:  The  Federal 
Idea,  so  baalc  to  both  personal  freedom  and 
national  unity  In  the  history  of  America,  can 
now  tM  extended  and  applied  to  bring  order, 
strength  and  progress  to  the  world  of  free 
peoples. 

Let  us  look,  first,  at  the  Federal  concept 
and  Its  evolution  In  our  Nation.  Let  us 
examine  some  of  Its  prrartlcal  applications 
on  working  levels  of  National.  State  and  local 
government. 

Let  us  observe  Its  capacity  for  adaptation 
and  change,  over  the  decades  Let  us  see 
its  critical  relevance  and  relationship  to  a 
free  economy-and  a  pluralistic  society 

But  let  us  always  remember  that  the  su- 
preme issue  before  us  through  all  the  in- 
quiry U  this:  How  to  make  freedom  itself 
work  and  endure  In   the  world  today. 

I  am  sure  you  are  not  surprised  that  a 
Governor  of  a  large  State  in  our  Federal 
Union  elects  to  speak  of  the  Federal  idea  of 
ix)lltlcal  life  TTie  concept  Is  associated 
In  all  our  minds  with  the  rights  and  powers 
of   the  Individual   Sutes 

Yet  my  own  political  experience  began  in 
appoints e  poets  at  the  national  level  under 
three   different  Presidents 

Like  many  members  of  the  Harvard  faculty 
who  are  not  with  ug  todsy  I  went  to  Wash- 
lr.(;ton 

In  my  case  this  was  In  1940 — more  than 
two  df^cades  ago 

After  mingled  acrompUshment  and  frus- 
tration in  various  appointive  posts  over  a 
period  of  16  years  I  turned  to  elective  pub- 
lic office  on  the  State  level— and  ran  for 
Governor  of  New  York  In  1958 

I  made  this  choice  on  the  basis  of  my  rec- 
ognition that  the  critical  political  decisions 
In  government  are,  and  must  be,  primarily 
shaped  and  made  by  elected  ofHclals,  or,  as 
my  LAtln  American  friends  would  say,  by 
the  authentic  representatives  of  the  people. 

It  Is  with  this  particular  perspective  on 
our  democratic  processes  that  I  underline 
my  deep  personal  conviction  that  the  future 
of  freedom  lies  In   the  Federal   Idea 

THE  rEDESAL  tDCA 

The  Federal  Idea:  What  does  this  mean? 

L«-t  me  first  make  It  clear  that  I  do  not 
Bt)e.ik  of  the  Federal  Idea  as  merely  a  me- 
chanical or  technical  or  abstract  formula  for 
Oovernment   operations 

I  refer  to  the  Federal  Idea  broadly  as  a 
concept  of  government  by  which  a  sovereign 
por>ple.  for  their  greater  progress  and  pro- 
tection, yield  a  portion  of  their  sovereignty 


to  a  political  system  that  has  more  than  one 
center  of  sovereign  power,  energy,  and  cre- 
ativity. No  one  of  theae  centers  or  levels 
haa  tbe  pow«r  to  deatroy  another. 

Under  tbe  Oonatltutlon.  for  example,  there 
are  two  principal  centers  of  governmental 
power — State  and  Federal,  As  a  practical 
matter,  local  government,  by  delegation  of 
State  autbonty  under  the  principle  of  home 
rule,  u  a  tblrd  such  key  center  of  power. 

Tba  Federal  idea,  then,  u  above  all  an  idea 
of  a  abarad  aoverelgnty  at  all  Umea  respon- 
sive to  tba  needa  and  will  of  the  people  In 
whom  aovaralgnty  ultimately  realdes. 

Tba  Federal  idea  U  complex  and  subtle. 
It  involvaa  a  balance  of  strengths.  It  puU 
into  play  a  sharing  of  powers  not  only  among 
different  lavela  of  government  but.  on  each 
level,  a  aeparatlon  of  powers  between  the  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  Judicial  branches  of 
government. 

And  It  clearly  signifies  more  than  mere 
governmental  structure.  It  demands  faith 
in,  and  an  environment  for,  the  free  play  of 
individual  InltlaUve,  private  enterprlae,  so- 
cial institutions,  political  organizations,  and 
voluntary  aasociatlons.  all  operating  within  a 
framework  of  laws  and  principles  affirming 
the  dignity  and  freedom  of  man. 

A  Federal  system  seeks  stability  without 
rigidity,  security  without  InertU.  It  encour- 
ages innovation  and  inventiveness,  governed 
by  principle  and  guided  by  purpose. 

It  aasurea  responsiveness  more  thoughtful 
than  mere  reflex — and  liberty  that  does  not 
lapse  toward  anarchy. 

In  short,  it  seeks  to  hold  the  delicately 
precarious  balance  between  freedom  and 
order  upon  which  depend  decisively  the  lib- 
erty, peace,  and  prosperity  of  the  individual. 
A  definition  of  the  Federal  idea  may  be 
offered  in  the  form  of  what  I  tjelleve  are 
four  of  the  critical  ways  In  which  the  Federal 
concept  operates. 

First.  The  Federal  idea  fosters  diversity 
within  unity. 

In  this  land  that  reaches  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  the  great  social,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical problems  vary  profoundly  as  they  may 
appear,  for  example,  before  the  people  of 
Wyoming,  the  people  of  LouUiana,  or  the 
people  of  Maaaachtisetts. 

In  meeting  many  of  these  problems,  a 
sweeping  generalized  edict  from  the  National 
Oovernment  might  well  be  futUe  or  even 
fatuous. 

Yet,  In  our  Federal  concept,  the  National 
Oovernment  is  called  upon  to  work  with  the 
State  government  in  ways  encotiraglng  the 
States  more  effectively  to  resolve  their  own 
problems  in  their  own  way. 

The  simplest  technical  Illustration  of  this 
practice  is  the  granting  of  Federal  aid  to  the 
States,  which  has  two  key  purposes: 

It  stimulates  the  States  to  action — and  to 
higher  standards  of  action — by  offering 
matching  funds  on  specific  conditions. 

It  alao  strives  to  equalize  opportunities 
for  the  citizens  of  States  with  unequal  re- 
sources. 

Thus,  in  terms  of  the  Federal  tax  dollar,  a 
SUte  like  New  York  pays  out  $3  for  every  $1 
of  Federal  aid  returned,  while  a  SUte  like 
Arkansaa  gives  $1  and  receives  back  more 
than  $2.50. 

By  all  such  devices  the  Federal  concept 
recognized  diversity — and  achieves  unity. 

Second.  The  Federal  idea  permits  and  en- 
courages creativity,  imagination,  and  innova- 
tion in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Those  needs.  If  not  met  by  private  action, 
can  be  met  at  the  local,  the  State,  or  the 
National  level  of  Oovernment. 

By  providing  several  sources  of  political 
strength  and  creativity,  a  Federal  system 
Invites  inventive  leadership — on  all  levels — 
to  work  toward  genuine  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  a  diverse  and  complex  society. 

These  problems — whether  they  concern 
civil  rights  or  urban  development,  industri- 


alization CM-  automation,  natural  resources 
or  transportation — never  arlae  at  the  aame 
Instant  and  in  the  same  way  throughout  a 
great  nation. 

A  Federal  system,  however,  allows  theae 
problems  to  be  met  at  tbe  time  and  in  the 
area  where  they  first  arlae.  If  local  solutions 
are  not  forthcoming,  it  la  atlll  poaalble  to 
bring  to  bear  the  Influence,  tbe  power,  and 
the  leadership  of  either  tbe  SUte  or  the 
National  Oovernment. 

Third:  The  Federal  Idea  U  a  pluralistic 
Idea,  It  gives  scope  to  many  energlea.  many 
beliefs,  many  Initiatives,  and  enlisU  tham 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

It  encourages  diversity  of  tbotigbt,  of  cul- 
ture, and  of  beliefs.  It  gives  \u paralleled 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  private 
institution  I — social,  political,  and  economic. 

Whereas  a  tightly  centrallaad  government 
tends,  by  iu  disproportionata  weight  and 
power,  to  stifle  diversity  and  creativity  in 
t>oth  the  public  and  private  aactora.  a  Fed- 
eral system  provides  room  for  both  infinite 
variety  and  creaUvlty  In  all  aaetors  of  na- 
tional life. 

This  U  equally  true  for  political  organi- 
zations, philanthropic  SMaociatlotia,  social  in- 
stitutions, or  economic  enterprlaea. 

Fourth:  The  Federal  Idea  la  characterized 
by  a  balance  which  prevents  rrcfiaef  and 
Invites  the  full,  free  play  of  Innovation  and 
initiative. 

This  balance  is  essentially  achieved  by: 

The  diviaion  of  powers  betwaen  tbe  Na- 
tional and  State  Governmenta. 

The  separation  of  legislative,  executive, 
and  Judicial  authority. 

The  absence  of  monolithic  national  par- 
ties. 

The  permissive  encouragement  given  to 
local  municipal  governmenta  to  achieve  a 
measure  of  home  rule  either  in  fact  or  in 
law. 

The  competitive  action  of  commercial  en- 
terprite. 

And,  at>ove  all,  the  freedom  of  individual 
initiative,  rooted  in  a  basic  and  unwavering 
belief  in  the  dignity  of  the  human  person. 

[From   the  Watertown    (N.Y.)    Daily   Times, 

Feb. 12.  1962] 

FuTiTaE  or  Federalism 

(By  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller) 

LKCTUKX    1  :    FAST   TWO 

Let  me  immediately  meet  here  an  obvious 
challenge  aix)ut  the  balance  in  the  Amer- 
ican Federal  system.  Thia  ia  tbe  aaaertion 
that  the  most  dynamic  forces  In  our  society — 
social  and  economic  needs,  technological 
evolution,  national  peril,  and  governmental 
complexity — all  conspire  to  decree  a  pltileaa 
growth  in  centralization  of  political  author- 
ity, whether  we  wish  It  or  not. 

The  massive  pressures  of  tbe  Great  Depres- 
sion and  of  World  War  n  (ao  it  has  been 
argued)  made  this  bloating  of  Central  Oov- 
ernment Inevitable.  And  hence  State  and 
local  governments  supposedly  miist  with- 
draw from  the  arenas  of  great  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  decision. 

GHOWTH  OF  GOVEBNJCENT 

As  the  demands  of  society  have  increased, 
the  National  Government  has,  indeed,  not 
only  become  larger  but  also  has  become  more 
deeply  involved  in  State  and  local  affairs. 

But  the  striking  fact  in  our  domestic  polit- 
ical experience  since  World  War  U  has  not 
been  the  growth  of  Federal  Oovernment — 
but  the  far  more  rapid  expansion  of  State 
and  local  government,  to  meet  growing  social 
needs. 

With  the  Federal  Government's  resources 
and  attention  increasingly  devoted  to  de- 
fense, foreign  aid,  and  international  rela- 
tions, the  rising  pressures  to  meet  domestic 
needs  have  been  directed  more  and  more  to 
State  and  local  government. 
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n  to  true  tbat.  froaa  IMO  throogh  1B«0. 
total  BsttoxuU  ospHMtltma  movad  from  tM  S 
bUUon  to  rn  J  btntoB,  ■  M-pereent  tnetmma 
In  a  decade.  We  must  note,  bowewr.  that 
praetlcaUy  aU  ot  tlite  \ncnam  wa*  allotted 
dlraetly  to  tlM  Oeioiae  Oapartmemt. 

If  «•  subtract  tlie  sxpendlturee  ot  tbe 
Dsfenao  Dapartment,  natlanal  ezpcndlturea 
Incrsa— d  only  34  percent — frocn  t37.1  billion 
to  9833  taUllon.  And  Included  In  tbeee  n«- 
ures  are  buge  sums  for  activities  clearly  tied 
to  tlM  defense  effort — the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  veterans'  affairs,  and  mutual 
security.  Considering  tbe  increased  cort  of 
goods  and  services  In  the  fifties,  tbere  was 
only  a  naodeet  tncreaae  In  nondefense  ex- 
penditures at  the  national  level  diu-tng  the 
decade. 

In  the  same  period,  total  SUte  expendi- 
tures Jumped  from  tiaj  bllUon  to  A32.5  bll- 
lloik — an  Increase  of  140  percent.  Allowing 
for  large  population  increases,  this  meant 
a  Isap  from  tas  per  capita  In  1950  to  »1K2 
psr  capita  In  1960.  Expenditures  at  the  lcx:al 
level  are  equally  Impreaslve.  In  cities  over 
25.000.  for  example,  the  outlay  went  from 
%^Ji  biUlon  in  1060  to  tia.S  bUlion  tn  19«0, 
a  staggering  Jump  ci  150  percent. 

If  we  recall  again  the  dismal  prognosis 
oAsred  on  the  future  of  federalism  more 
tJian  ao  years  ago.  we  are  tempted  to  ask: 
If  this  be  obsolescence,  what,  then,  would  b« 
the  size  of  growth? 

TMrOBITAKCS   or  TRS    STATXS 

I  offer  fnrther  proof  by  referring  simply 
to  the  magnitude  of  certain  programs  of 
the  government  of  the  State  of  New  York — 
and  their  compsu-atlve  relation  to  matching 
efforts  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States 

In  education:  State  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  In  the  Sta»e  of  New 
Tork  totaled  1753  mllMon  In  the  19«1  63 
fiscal  year,  or  $87  million  more  than  the 
President  requested  of  the  Congrea.i  for  the 
whole  Nation  In  1961  (and.  a^  you  know, 
what  was  requested  on  the  national  level 
far    surpassed    what    was    appropriated ) 

In  civil  defense:  The  1100  million  for  the 
New  York  program,  made  law  In  the  sfierlal 
session  of  the  State  legislature  of  1961  la 
approximately  one-third  the  program  en- 
acted In  Washington  the  same  year  for  the 
entire  Nation. 

In  power  development:  The  Sta»e  power 
authority  of  Ifew  Tork  has  built  more  hydro- 
electric generating  capacity  on  the  Niagara 
and  St  Lawrence  Rivers  in  the  past  10  years 
with  the  funds  of  private  bondholders  than 
all  the  dams  of  the  TVA  system. 

In  boosing:  While  the  Federal  housing 
program  enacted  by  the  Congress  last  year 
authorised  the  sum  at  $a  bllUon.  I  recently 
piopossd  a  Mew  York  State  hotislng  program 
which  for  New  York  City  alone  would  Involve 
the  tdenttcaJ  ram  of  Wt  bllUon — theee  funds 
to  be  stippUed  through  the  newly  created 
State  boosing  finance  agency  at  no  cost  to 
the  taapayera. 

t  tfo  DOC  cite  these  facts  and  figures  to 
tanply  tbat  State  and  National  Oovernments 
are  pi'.ted  against  one  another— locked  In 
some  bizarre  oontast  to  surpass  one  nnnther 
to  siM  and  ekpendlture 

Woihlnff  oould  be  further  from  the  tni* 
relAtldiwhtp  of  eompUmentlng  and  corfper- 
stinf  tbat  mtwt  msrli  a  healthy  federalism 

Tet  these  etstlsttes  do  suggest  th«t  the 
role  et  th»  Vtate,  wtthln  AmerUsn  federal  • 
Ism  to  far  from  otosotete.  It  is  as  drnami<; 
and  promtotng  m  to  the  fsderal  idea  itssif 

■omethliif  more  than  arithmetic  attests 
the  ttnMttjo  roto  of  the  State.  It  Is  drama- 
tized by  the  whoto  sweep  of  our  modem 
eoeUI  htotory.  Brroneousty.  this  history  has 
eomo  to  be  exchietvely  aesoclsted,  tn  the 
mind  of  a  ffeneratton,  with  the  Hew  Deal 

The  blstortaal  fact  to,  of  course,  tbat  the 
New  Deal  did  face  and  meet  deep  crises  In 
our  society,  did  Inetltute  vital  social  reforms 
and  economic  regulations,  and  did  take  the 


force  out  of  stuessa  that  could  havs  resulted 
In  conlUet  and  catastrophe  for  the  Nation. 

Tet.  whUe  the  New  Deal  accompltohed 
these  major  social  advanees  and  did  mueh 
to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  people — Its 
leaders  did  not  display  great  ccanprctMnslan 
of  the  nature  and  workings  of  our  eoonotnlc 
systeBB. 

They  showed  little  or  no  awareness  of  the 
need  to  create  a  clUnatc  for  growth  to  en- 
courage an  expanding  American  economy, 
vital  to  the  achievement  of  full  employment, 
social  objectives,  and  the  self-realization  of 
the  Individual.  Por  all  the  New  Deal's  con- 
scientious concern  for  human  values,  It  took 
the  advent  of  World  War  II  to  dispose  of  the 
problems  of  depression  and   unemploymt^nt. 

This  cxpenence  brought  home  the  fact 
that  tt  does  not  suffice  to  understand  s<>olal 
needs  and  aspirations^  w'thout  al.s  >  fiillv 
understanding  the  dynamics  of  our  'cunomic 
system. 

OBICIKS    or    SOCIAL    KXFOBM 

A  still  more  striking  and  overli-xiked 
fact  about  the  New  Deal  Is  that  its  major 
and  most  successful  actions  »n  social  ref  ^rm 
had  been  anticipated,  by  experiment  and 
practice,  on  the  State  level  ur  by  private 
Institutions. 

The  history  of  the  years  before  1932  tel'.s 
this  story  plainly  Time  and  again.  States 
like  Massachusetts.  Wisconsin  or  New  York 
had  acted  on  their  own  InltlatUe  to  protect 
the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, while  guarding  his  rights  and  broad- 
ening his  opportunities  In  the  NaUon*  free 
economy. 

This  was  true  of  fa^-tory  Inspect!  'n  r.r 
limitation  of  hours  of  labor  It  wa-s  trje  '■' 
child  labor  or  women's  labor  It  wxs  true  ^f 
unemployment  compensatirn  and  s.>-!:i] 
security 

In  All  such  cases  the  ferment  of  ide.is  and 
InnovMiions  w  irkfd  lt«  may  up  thruu»:h  the 
Pederal  system-  -often  from  private  Initia- 
tive. 

It  Is  ai.eo  ImrvK-tart  to  note,  U^io  th.it 
those  elements  tif  the  New  Dea!  which  failed 
were  largely  In  areas  not  tested  hy  prl  t  ex- 
perience at  State  level 

These  Included  s'lch  maj(>r  economic  regu- 
latory actions  as  Uie  National  R<^overy  .Ad- 
ministration, the  Agricultural  AdJiuUnent 
Act.  and  ^thcr  actions  based  on  an  economy 
of  scarcity  and  on  restr1ctl<in  of  competition 
and  production. 

These  were  ex.vnples  of  A*-tlon  by  central- 
ized government,  which  proved  counterprv>- 
ductlve  U)  the  g')al  of  full  emplovmeut. 
They  turned  out  to  be  deterrents  to  eoj- 
numlc  Kfi^wth. 

This  parenthesis  on  the  Impact  of  '_he  New 
Deal  only  serves  to  make  sUU  clearer  Uhe 
practical  workings— and  ultimate  UnpUca- 
Uons — of  the  Pederal  Idea 

This  Idea  deeply  Involves  ths  whole  politi- 
cal, cultural,  social,  and  economic  snvlron- 
msnt — Just  as  It  reflects  a  great  part  of  our 
history  as  a  nation 

And  while  this  Idsa  Impliee  Umiu  and 
checks  a«alnst  esceaslve  power  its  Uvtng  pur- 
pose end  Intent  a/s  aOrmaUvs. 

It  Is  not  A  thsoretical  d«vt<:e  U)  rta/row  or 
constrict  political  «rM<  n  I*,  la  «  ^^y  to 
amplify  it. 

It  Is  not  an  sscum  iirt  ksepint;  ns^essary 
things  from  toeing  done 

It  Is  almost  the  eaact  opposite..  «  (Watbis 
and  Imaginative  device  to  open  not  one  but 
many  avenues  of  pr>lltical  actum  tof  ero- 
nomle  and  social  (>rogrsss. 

The  essentlsl  supremacy  i>t  the  people 
through  their  exercise  of  pulittcal  power  is. 
above  all.  vital  to  the  life  of  the  Federal  Idea. 

So  cloee  to  the  people — so  Interwoven  with 
their  deepeet  beliefs  and  their  dally  lives — 
Is  the  Federal  concept  that  It  Is.  In  fact  con- 
ceivable and  workable  only  as  the  people  act 
as  responsible  Individuals—  as  cooc«^«4 
cltlzea* — and   not   mere:y  ax   m««mber8   of  an 


e«onomlc  class,  ethnic  group,  religious  faith, 
occupational  railing,  or  prlvata  organlaation. 

The  working  of  ths  Fedsral  Idaa.  In  ahnrt. 
depends  upon  the  srhoto  polltleal  envtroai- 
ment — the  full  Intellectual  cllnsate.  the  sum 
of  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  all  citizenry, 
and  their  Individual  and  ooltoctlva  eense  of 
resj^vumlblllly 

This  responsibility.  I  dseply  botteve,  means 
political  participation — not  merely  In  voting, 
but  in  active  working  for  one's  party  and 
m   standing   for   public  oflloe. 

My  decision  to  run  for  Oovemor  In  1958 
was  firmly  grounded  on  thto  belief.  I 
promptly  received   much   contrary  advice. 

"Don't  get  into  politics.  '  I  was  told  rc- 
;>eatedly       "Politics   U    a   dirty    bustness." 

My  reply  to  those  who  gave  me  thto  advice 
was  simply  this 

Politics  Is  the  llfeblood  of  democracy. 
To  call  p'llltlcs  dlr*y  is  to  call  dsokocracy 
dirty   • 

The  truth  Is  that  anyone  In  a  democratic 
s<.M  lety  who  be'ievee  that  hto  poUtleal  eort- 
nttunent  has  become  dirty,  but  aoamfuUy 
turns  his  back  on  It.  has  beeome.  in  effect, 
A  political  refugee  in  his  own  soctoty. 

Politics,  of  course,  requires  sweat,  wcvk. 
<  niivir  and  organization.  But  these  should 
not    be  vigly  words  for  any  free  people. 

Organlaation  in  politics,  for  ezample.  Is 
not  a  sign  of  some  sordid  tyranny.  It  Is 
what   makes   democracy    Itself  fuxtctloo. 

And  Its  roots  must  strike  far  beneath  the 
.surfaces  of  Nalioiial,  State,  or  community 
goverr.nipnr 

It  mu.st  draw  Its  strength  and  vitality 
from  the  people-  Llu-uiigh  the  ward  leaders, 
the  precinct  chiefs,  the  block  captains. 

No  concept  of  government,  not  even  the 
lofty  and  rhh  promise  of  the  Federal  Idea 
itself,  can  truly  work  except  as  dedicated 
men  and  wt)meu  In  theee  positions,  men  and 
W(>nien  In  the  tens  uf  thousands,  maks  it 
work. 

Grand  Ideas  of  government — lofty  abatract 
principles,  even  the  wisest  constitutions  »nd 
laws--  depend  for  their  very  life  and  meaning 
on  the  willingness  of  citizens  and  leaders 
to  apply   them   to   Improve  them. 

What  fiictors.  then,  tend  to  Impair— In 
political  practice— the  effectn cncss  of  our 
Federal  system  In  theory? 

In  the  p<jlitlcal  environment  of  today. 
I  would  mark  three  pervasive  attitudes  or 
tendencies  as  plainly  damaging  to  our 
processes  of  government. 

The  first  la  the  scorn  of  skepticism  toward 
practical,  partisan  politics  tbat  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned 

The  second  Is  an  addiction  to  political 
labels  and  slogans,  along  lines  loosely  called 
"liberal  '   and      conservative." 

The  third  Is  a  timidity  of  leadership  that 
rarely  glimpses  the  dawn  of  any  new  con- 
cepts—but passively  awaits  the  high  noon 
of  crisis 

I-et  me  say  a  few  words  on  each  of  thess 
dangers 
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THE   RULE   OP  LAW 

Mr  JAV1T8  Msdftm  Prwldeiit.  \ht 
Confrrmcc  for  Africa  snd  tiM  Mlddk 
East  on  World  Ppscc  Through  th«  Rul« 
of  Law  was  h*Ul  In  Lagoa,  Nlcerta,  In 
I>cnnb«r  IMl,  Ldwyrrs  from  African 
and  Middle  Eastern  nalkms  attended 
the  Confrrmre  The»e  delegates,  an 
unusually  dtotlnguUhed  rtpreaeiiUtlon 
of  the  legal  profmiion  tncludlng  pact  and 
present  national  bar  aaaoclAtlon  pred- 
dents,  professors  of  law.  and  others  with 
extensive  diplomatic,  judicial,  csiblnet,  or 
ministerial  experience.  pajrtldpAted  en- 
thnstastlcany  in  the  vigorous  dlaeiuakms 
and  detNttes  which  took  i^ace  through- 
out the  meeting. 


One  other  continental  conference  Is 
•scheduled  for  Rome,  Italy,  In  April  1W2. 
In  early  1963  a  world  conference  Is 
planned.  Through  these  conferences 
and  the  exchanges  of  Ideas  and  infor- 
mation they  generate,  It  is  hoped  that 
a  rtalistic  program  will  be  developed  to 
I'.nrncss  the  manpower  and  brainpower 
of  the  legal  profession  to  translate  from 
idi-al  to  reality  the  substitution  of  law 
fur  force  as  the  controlling  factor  in 
u'oi  Id  affairs. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Lagos  Con- 
fcrcnco,  the  dolcpates  produced  and  ap- 
proved the  "Con«»nsus  of  Lagos,"  a  doc- 
uincnt  containinf?  an  outline  of  some  of 
the  lieneral  principles  believed  to  be  es- 
srntial  to  a  program  for  peace  based 
upon  law  and  a  plan  of  action  designed 
to  strenpthen  the  rule  of  law  In  the 
world  community.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rscorb 
the  "Consensus  of  Lagos,"  approved  De- 
cember 6.  1961.  by  the  African  and 
Middle  East  Conference,  and  on  the 
same  subject,  the  article  by  Charles  8. 
Rhyne  entitled  "Wortd's  Lawyers  Seek 
World  Law,"  which  appeared  In  War/ 
Peace  Report,  February  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoco,  as  follows: 

Consensus  of  Laoos 
(Approved  December  8.  19<J1) 
We  lawyers  attending  this  conference  of 
the  nations  of  Africa  and  the  Middle  East, 
being  aware  of  our  professional  responsibility 
to  utilise  and  further  develop  International 
law  and  lu  Institutions  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  Justly  resolving  world  tension  and 
conflict,  and  recognizing  the  Imperative 
need  for  positive  and  immediate  action  by 
the  legal  profession  to  fulfill  its  obllgstlon 
to  promote  world  peace  through  the  rule 
of  law.  hereby  declare  the  following  as  cm- 
CO  nseiutis: 

SreClAL    CALL   »T)t    ACTIOH 

Bf  it  rrsohed.  That  the  body  of  lawj-ers 
here  assembled  exhort  the  governments  of 
t\:i  Independent  states  In  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East  to  ca!l  conferences  for  the  pur- 
p<«e  of  establishing  a  Permanent  Organiza- 
tion of  African  States  and  a  Permanent  Or- 
ganization of  Middle  East  States  for  the 
promotion  of  the  rule  of  law  and  amicable 
relations  between  these  states,  for  the 
eradication  of  sources  Of  conflict,  and  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

This  Organization  f  n-  Africa  should  In- 
clude an  African  Court  of  Justice  for  set- 
tlement of  Justifiable  disputes  and  provision 
Inr  arbitration,  media. ion  and  conciliation 
In  appropriate  cases 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  thsi  the  Arab 
league  has  under  consideration  the  estab- 
lishment rrf  an  Arat  Regional  Court  ot 
Justice  for  member  ttitcs,  we  strongly  rec- 
ommend thst  such  a  Court  be  foraisd  as 
i^fin  as  ;MiMibl«  in  the  iBterset  of  psaes  and 
f(»r  the  promotion  of  ihs  ruls  of  Jaw, 

The  Organizations  ehooUl  be  related  to  the 
United  Nations  and  tits  Courts  to  lbs  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice. 

PffCLASA-nOH    or    CIVfCBAL    rtlMCIPLXS 

In  order  to  astablUb  an  eSsctlvt  intsr- 
natlonai  legal  system  under  the  rule  of  law 
*e  declare  that: 

I  International  law  must  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  world  comrr  unity  and  no  person 
or  state  U  above  the  rate  of  law. 

II  The  rule  of  law  Ir  international  affairs 
must  be  based  upon  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity of   all   ststes   beforv    the  law. 

m.  Founded  upon  general  consent,  Inter- 
naUonal     l\w    must    embody    fundamental 


ooBosplB  of  jnaUoc  and  hnman  dignity  of 
socletlea  and  lesal  systems,  and  the  gener- 
aUy  accepted  enatoms  and  agreements  of  na- 
tions and  individuals  throughout  the  world. 

IV.  In  tarnations]  tew  tn  a  dynamic  world 
must  constantly  evolve  tn  the  light  of  new 
needs  and  the  ooatributlons  of  new  states. 

V.  A  fundamental  principle  of  the  Inter- 
national rule  at  Uw  ahould  be  that  of  the 
right  of  self-determination  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

VI.  Individuals.  Juridical  persons,  states 
and  International  organizations  should.  In 
appropriate  degree,  all  be  subject  to  Interna- 
tional law,  deriving  rights  and  Incurring  ob- 
ligations thereunder. 

Vn.  All  who  are  subject  to  International 
law  should  fulfill  their  international  obliga- 
tions and  exercise  their  rights  in  good  faith. 

VUI.  All  who  are  subject  to  Inter.aational 
law  should  resolve  their  International  dis- 
putes by  adjodication.  arbitration,  negoUa- 
tlcn,  or  other  peaceful  procedures.  The  dis- 
pute seUling  method  should  be  appropriate 
to  the  nattue  of  the  dispute.  Generally,  the 
legal  aspects  of  disputes  should  be  resolved 
by  legal  procedures  and  political  aspects  by 
political  procedures. 

IX.  JiKtges  on  international  tribunals 
must  be  prof eeslonall y  competent  and  free 
from  political,  'national  or  other  improper 
pressures. 

X.  International  tribunals,  although  hav- 
ing no  authority  In  matters  which  are 
within  the  dotnestic  Jurisdiction  of  states, 
should  have  the  nom\ai  power  to  determine 
according  to  applicable  agreements  and  in- 
ternational law  the  scope  of  their  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

XI.  Decisions  of  international  tribunals 
should  be  enforceable  by  appropriate  and 
exp>edltlous  international  community  action. 
National  leglslstlon  should  be  adopted  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  decielons  of  interna- 
tional tribunals. 

XII.  Those  subject  to  international  law 
must,  prior  to  the  application  of  any 
Judicially  Imposed  sanctions,  be  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  third  party  adjudication. 

Xm.  Individuals  must  be  entitled  to  ef- 
fective legal  protection  of  fundamental  and 
Inalienable  human  rights  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  raoe.  religion  or  belief. 

XIV.  The  United  Nations  organization  is 
the  world's  best  hope  for  international  peace 
under  the  rule  of  law  and  should  be  sup- 
ported and  strengthened  by  all  possible 
HMans. 

In  order  to  effectuate  and  support  the 
foregoing,   this   conference   now    tlierefore 

axsoLxrrioNs  or  cojvrntTNCx 
Resolves — 

I.  To  parUclpate  to  the  fullest  In  the 
world  peace  through  law  program  by  work- 
ing toward  worldwide  acceptance  and  appli- 
cation of  the  rule  of  law  in  International 
affairs,  and  to  that  end 

II.  To  encourage  individual  lawyers  and 
existing  public  and  private  InUrnatlonal  and 
tiatlonal  organizations  and  Institutions  to 
engage  in  a  coordinated  and  sustained  effort 
to  seek  agreement  on  the  implementation 
of  feastbls  wsyi  of  achieving  world  peace 
through  tbs  ruls  of  Uw,  and 

III.  To  support  the  program  of  world  peace 
through  Uw  by  encouraging  the  formation 
and  suDport  of  committees  on  world  peacs 
through  Uw  within  assoclstlons  of  lawyers 

IV.  To  support  the  proposed  World  Con- 
fersocs  on  World  Peace  Through  Law.  and 
all  prellininary  action  required  for  that 
conference. 

In  order  to  Implement  the  foregoing  reso- 
lutions, and  recognizing  the  need  for  Im- 
mediate and  specific  action,  this  conference 
now  therefore 


worn.  woaLD  pkack  -maotTCH  law 
Recommends — 

I.  That    a    planning    committee    for    the 
World  Peace   Through   Law    Institute    pro- 


poeed  by  the  pe«cedlng  conferences  be  es- 
tasbUahed  and  ctaarsed  vtth  the  rasponsU 
Mllty  fcr  preparatton  of  a  draft  charter  for 
preliminary  oi^nlxaliow  to  be  submitted 
to  the  proposed  World  Cooference  of  Law- 
yers, said  charter  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  following  functions  and  purposes: 

A.  To  effectuate  by  every  available  means 
the  decisions  and  recommendations  of  law- 
yers convened  at  the  World  Conference. 

B.  To  harmonize  activities  of  Uwyers  and 
legal  organizations  In  a  cooperative  effort  to 
establish  the  rule  of  law  In  International 
affairs,  Including  arrangements  for  periodic 
conferences  to  promote  International  under- 
standing and  the  rule  of  law. 

C.  To  stimulate,  conduct  and  coordinate 
a  continuous  series  of  programs  and  activi- 
ties to  be  carried  on  during  the  proposed 
World  Rule  of  Law  Year. 

D.  To  undertake  an  intendve  worldwide 
educational  program  designed  to  reach  law- 
yers and  citizens  of  all  nations  to  noake 
them  aware  that  international  law  is  an  al- 
ready living  and  constantly  growing  system 
of  law  which  Is  practical  and  accepted;  and 
to  Impress  upon  them  the  Inescapable  logic 
and  vital  necessity  of  fully  establishing  the 
rule  of  law  In  international  affairs. 

E.  To  create  new  and  further  develop  ex- 
isting systems  for  the  continuous  reporting 
and  digesting  of  decisions  of  International 
tribunals,  international  agreements,  and 
research  or  other  documents  of  International 
law  in  order  to  create  a  readily  available 
source  of  Information  for  fiulher  develop- 
ment of  the  rule  of  law  in  International 
affairs. 

F.  To  make  awards  of  honor  to  statca. 
public  or  private  organizations  and  individ- 
uals in  recognition  of  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  establishment  of  tlie  rtile  of  law 
In  International  affairs. 

G.  To  study  and  make  reconunendatlons 
with  respect  to  development  of  the  rvOes, 
principles,  and  standards  of  International 
law  defining  and  controlling  use  of  armed 
force,  subversion,  economic  warfare,  politi- 
cal propaganda,  and  defijilng  the  right  of 
self-defense  and  reprisals,  international 
sanctions,  and  other  lawful  ">f  "n  of  coun- 
tering aggression  in  international  affairs. 

H.  To  study  existing  national  and  inter- 
national law  with  a  view  to  developing 
recommendations  for  the  faclUtatlon  of 
international  commerce  and  economic  devel- 
opment. 

I.  To  further  stimulate  and  help  coordi- 
nate a  global  research  program  utilizing 
faculties  of  the  Institute  and  existing  na- 
tional and  international  crganizatlons  to 
accomplish  objectives  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  following: 

1.  Expansion  of  knowledge  of  the  Inter- 
national law  and  Its  souroes: 

2.  Identification  of  areas  of  common 
agreement  which  may  be  the  basis  of  needed 
international  conventions,  trsattss  or  under- 
standings; 

a.  Definition  of  general  principles  of  law 
recognized  by  nations  generally  which  can 
form  the  foundation  for  an  improved  Inter- 
national  legal  system  and  hsrmonlsatlon  at 
different  conceptions  ot  Intsmatlonal  Uw; 

4.  Drafting  of  modsl  eodas  and  rseom- 
mendstlons  dsaling  with  sMbjMts  ot  tnt«r« 
national  eoneem,  Inehidlag: 

(a)  International  invssliusiit,  to  safe- 
guard ade<iiiat«ly  the  inUissU  of  both  Ch« 
capital  Importing  and  ths  capital  exporting 
nations; 

(b^  International  trade,  eapaeUIly  in  com- 
modities and  raw  materials,  to  protect  ttw 
legitimate  Interests  of  both  eopsuiuers  and 
producers,  and  of  both  hnportlBg  and  ex- 
porting nations; 

<c)  Outer  space,  to  asmre  its  develop- 
ment in  accordance  with  principles  of  the 
rule  of  law  and  removing  it  from  tnteraa- 
tional  politics; 
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(d)  Nuclear  t««t  stiflpcnalon  coupled  with 
Inspection,  to  adequately  provide  aecurUy 
agalnat  possible  violations,  while  slmultane- 
uusly  aaaurlng  Inspected  countries  that  their 
Internal  security  would  In  no  way  be  vio- 
lated: 

(CI  International  arbitration,  public  or 
private,  including  a  model  clause  coinpromla- 
soire; 

(fi  International  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament. 

5  Work  on  unification  and  harmonizHtion 
of  law  In  fields  such  as  commercial  dutu- 
meiits  In  which  unification  or  harnioiuza- 
tion   Is  practicable  and  desirable. 

6  En^agint?  In  a  comprehensive  study  of 
exi-stlng  judicial  and  nonjudicial  machinery 
tor  resolving  international  legal  disputes 
and  of  prop<,)sals  for  creation  of  regional  and 
specialized  international  tribunals,  taking 
into  account  varying  and  conunon  legal  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  political  Interesis  of 
nations. 

J  To  seek  proper  financing  f(jr  all  ihe 
above  and  other  appropriate  approved  en- 
deavors of  the  legal  profession  of  the  world 
aimed  at  creating  and  strengthening  the 
legal  system,  and  rules  of  law  required  to 
achieve  and  maintain  world  peace,  seeking 
to  Include  grants  In  aid  of  research  and 
other  projects  undertaken  or  to  be  under- 
taken by  law  schools  and  other  bodies 
throughout  the  world. 

K  To  seek  consultative  status  tt)  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  under  article  71 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

II.  That  special  conunlttees  be  constituted 
and  charged  with  the  task  of  preparing  a 
draft  Convention  on  Disarmament,  a  draft 
Convention  to  End  Nuclear  Testing,  and  a 
draft  Convention  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space,  said  drafts  to  be  available  for  the 
delegates  at  the  forthcoming  World  Con- 
ference of  Lawyers. 

III  That  special  committees  be  constituted 
for  the  purpose  of  drafting  agreements  and 
conventions  for  the  facilitation  of  Interna- 
tional Commerce  and  Economic  Develoinnent 
to  be  available  for  the  delegates  at  the  forth- 
coming  World  Conference  of   Lawyers 

IV  That  the  lawyers  of  the  world  decl  ire 
their  support  for  and  take  acti  .n  toward 
establishing  a  World  Law  Day 

V  That  a  World  Conference  of  L  iwyers  b  ' 
convened  in  1962  with  delegates  from  all 
nations   In    the   world   Invited   to  attend 

VI  That  the  topics  for  discussion  at  the 
world  conference  include  the  follnwuig 

A  Basic  principles  underlying  the  rule  of 
law  m  international  affairs; 

B  International  Judicial  machinery  fur 
peaceful  settlement  of  International  dis- 
putes; 

C  Arbitration.  conciliation,  mediation. 
good  offices,  and  other  means  of  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes. 

D.  The  United  Nations  and  regional  organ- 
izations as  factors  encouraging  the  rule  of 
law  in  international  affairs; 

E  PacUltation  of  international  commerce 
and  economic  development  through  Interna- 
tional law; 

F.  The  role  of  lawyers  in  developmeiit  of 
the  rule  of  law  in  international  affairs 

VXI  That  the  world  conference  consider 
designating  a  World  Rule  of  Law  Year  dur- 
ing which  a  concentrated  global  effort  of  the 
lawyers  of  the  world  to  advance  the  rule  of 
law  In  International  affairs  will  be  under- 
taken through  a  coordinated  program  of  re- 
search, education,  and  cooperative  acion 
utilizing  all  existing  Institutions  and  inter- 
national and  national  organizations,  and  es- 
tablUhlng  such  new  Institutions  and  (jri?an- 
Izatlona  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectiate 
the  objectives  and  purposes  of  the  wurld 
peace  through  law  program. 

VIII,  That  there  be  established  a  i?lobal 
system  of  regional  chambers  of  the  In'e.rn.i- 
tlonal  Court  of  Justice,  from  which  appeals 
to  the  full  court  would  be  permissible. 


IX  That  there  be  established  a  Court  of 
Justice  for  African  Nations  with  a  carefully 
drafted  JurLsdictlon  over  matters  of  regional 
concern. 

X  That  there  be  established  a  Court  of 
Justice  for  Arab  Nations  with  a  carefully 
drafted  Jurl.stlictlon  over  matter*  of  regional 
concern 

XI  That  ;n  Internatinna!  matters  individ- 
uals Judlcl:il  p>erson.s,  nations  an<l  Interna- 
tional orti;;inlz«tlons  be  permitted  to  be  par- 
ties m  appn  prlate  cases  before  internati<jnal 
tribunal.s 

XII  That  the  menif,>ershlp  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  more  accurately 
represent  the  areas  ,ir.d  legal  systems  In  the 
world  which  are  not  adequately  represented 
on   that   bfxly    notably  African 

XIII  TTia:  efforts  be  n.iide  to  establish  a 
series  of  Sfie-ialized  international  cctirts  and 
tribunal.s  t  >  operate  under  atcreeineiits 
reached  between  nations  having  .i  c  rjinvm 
interest  in  matter.s  specifically  a.sslKned  U) 
their  Jurlsdiftiun  These  matters  c<juld  In- 
clude amnn.<  other  things,  trade  in  t-ert.iui 
vital  cijmmodlties  or  other  items.  Interna- 
tional inves  ment  public  or  prlvt»te  water 
rights  and  .'elated  problems  and  Interna- 
tional economic  activities  carried  on 
through  the  United  Nations  and  interna- 
tional organizations 

XIV  That  Internatluiuil  Judicial  and  arbi- 
Uation  pro<edures  be  further  developed, 
that  more  effective  me.ius  of  enforcing  de- 
cisions of  arbitral  tribunals  be  sought,    that 

•  ratification  jf  the  United  Natiorus  Conven- 
tion on  the  Rect>gnltlon  and  Enforcement 
of  Foreign  Arbltr.ii  Awards  be  encouraged 

XV.  That  ither  means  for  the  pacific  set- 
tlement of  disputes  such  as  mediation  con- 
ciliation. goKl  offices  and  investigation  be 
resorted   to   wiien   appropriate 

XVI  That  all  nations  accept,  on  the  basis 
of  reclpriK'lty  the  con-.-puls..ry  Jurisdiction 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 

XVII  That  the  United  Nations  Charter 
be  revised  to  take  int4^i  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  ne'v  indepet^dent  .status  of  many 
na'lons  of  Asia  and  .Africa  has  nearly  dou- 
bled United  Nations  membership  and  in 
particular,  tnat  the  Security  Council  and 
Economic  an  1  Social  Councils  of  the  UrUted 
N.itions  be  enl.irged  t<'  permit  adequ.ite  rep- 
resentation  if    these   new   members 

XVIII  Th.it  a  concerted  effort  be  made  to 
find  ways  of  making  m  ixltnum  u.se  of  ex- 
isting provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Chiu-ter  which  can  contribute  to  wi)rld  peace 
and  security  under  the  rule  of  law,  includ- 
ing the  further  development  of  a  strong  in- 
dependent S«"cretarlat,  the  courageous  u.-.e 
where  nece.syary  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
of  its  powers  under  the  Uniting  for  Peace 
Resolution,  and  the  continued  development 
of   effective    United    Nations    Peace    Forces 

XIX  TTiat  efforts  be  made  to  achieve  uni- 
formity of  law,  noUibly  in  the  fields  of  nego- 
tiable instruments,  international  sales  and 
International  tran.sportation.  to  obtain  agree- 
ment on  unilorm  rules  in  the  field  of  con- 
flict of  laws  for  Internationally  important 
private  Itiw  ar  d  to  secure  more  effective  Judi- 
cial a.'slstancf  and  to  obtain  national  legis- 
lation In  harmony  with  these  objectives 

XX  That  t-ie  Slx'h  (Legal)  Committee  of 
the  Cleneral  Assembly  assume  greater  re- 
sponsibility. In  p.irtlcular  for  assuring  mn- 
slderatlon  of  the  legal  aspects  of  mat'ers 
brought  before  the  General  Assembly  and 
that  the  International  L-iw  Commission  be 
strengthened  and  given  more  stiiff  a.'slstance 
and   that  its  s--ssions  be  lengthened 

XXI  That  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  (World  Bank) 
should  establl-h  regional  branches  in  differ- 
ent areas  of  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  and 
thereby  m  .re  »ffertively  and  rapidly  aid  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  developing 
c  'Untrles 

XXII  That  a  world  community  of  legal 
scholars  be  de-  eloped  through  expanded  pro- 


grams of  International  exchanges;  the  com- 
munity to  Include  law  students,  practicing 
lawyers.  Judges  and  professors  nf  law,  and 
that  universities  be  encouraged  to  ectabllah 
programs  devoted  to  studies  cimrerned  with 
World    rule   of    l.tw 

(  O  N  (   I   I    S I  o  N 

We  delegate*  attending  this  Conference  on 
World  Peace  Through  the  Rule  of  Ijiw 
pledge  our  full  support  of  the  programs  and 
principles  set  forth  in  this  consensus,  and  the 
exertion  of  every  effort  to  realize  the  Ideal 
of  tiie  interiirtti  nal  rule  of  law  ss  our  con- 
tribution   to   the   cause  of    world    |)eace 

WoRturj    Lawyibs   .sitK    Wo»i4)    Law 
(By  Charles  S   Rhynei 

.Are  tliere  pract.ial  ways  in  which  Inter- 
iiation,il  liiw  and  .egal  Institutions  may  be 
iirengthened  to  maintain  {>eace  and  order 
between  naMori.%  '  This  is  the  problem  U. 
which  the  lawyers  of  the  world  are  addressing 
them.selves  m  a  move  nent  which  has  l>eeii 
g.ilnint:  momeirum  during  the  past  year 
througti  a  series  of  conferences  sponsored  by 
the  .American  Bar  .\>sociatlo[i 

DuriiiK  li*fll  lawyers  from  7W  nations  In 
.\sla  Africa  and  he  Americas  drafted  blue- 
prints l<jr  action  on  a  plan  which  may  mean 
as  much  to  law  as  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year  meant  to  science  While  the 
details  of  the  blueprint  for  action  are  as 
complex  as  tliose  i  f  the  lOV,  the  underlying 
Idea  is  strikingly  simple  that  the  rule  of  law 
can  be  instituted  I'n  a  worldwide  scale  U> 
facilitate  i)eaceful  relations  and  to  replace 
force  as  the  basis  for  settling  International 
disputes 

COMMI'NISTS    TO    PASTICIPATt 

Already  lawyers  from  nations  In  Asia, 
Africa  and  tiie  Americas  have  enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed  the  Idea  of  a  worldwide  effort 
U)  achieve  this  goal,  and  have  created  com- 
mittees to  implemetit  this  program  Next 
will  be  a  conference  of  Euroj)e«n  lawyers  to 
be  held  In  Rome  in  April  of  this  year  This 
will  mark  the  first  meeting  In  which  C<-m- 
munift  Countries  will  participate,  with  rep- 
resentafues  ha\ing  been  Invited  from  Al- 
bania Bulgaria  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary 
Poland  Rumania  USSR,  and  Yugoslavia 
'  Red  China  was  not  invited  to  the  Asian  con- 
ference since  the  criterion  used  for  Invita- 
tions is  that  the  countries  represented  must 
be  members  of  the  U  N  or  have  participated 
in  the  Cieneral  Convention  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  I  Following  the  Rome  meeting 
plans  will  be  ni.ide  for  a  world  conference  of 
lawyers    probably  m  1963  at  New  Delhi,  India 

When  lawyers  fmm  over  100  nations  ex- 
change Ideas  and  Information,  certain  con- 
<  lusioiL.-.  based  on  shared  experience  become 
inescapably  clear  Lawyers  know  that  within 
domestic  societies  peace  Is  maintained 
through  seftllnn  disputes  according  to  law 
In  international  .society  everyone  kn<jws  that 
dusputes  are  settled  by  force,  either  dire.  ; 
or  indirect  Ijiwyers  feel  that  the  rea.-,on 
for  this  difference  is  the  existence  of  a  moral 
con.sensus  among  the  members  of  a  domestic 
society,  and  the  lack  of  such  a  con.seiuus 
in  International  society 

With  this  jxilnt  clearly  understood,  the 
task  of  lawyers  participating  in  this  move- 
ment is  clear  It  is  u>  develop  understand- 
ings which  can  serve  as  the  foundations  for 
codes  of  International  law.  Existing  codes 
in  such  fields  as  aviation,  the  high  seas  and 
International  trade  have  demonstrated  their 
value  as  positive  steps  t<5ward  maintaining 
peace  At  the  three  continental  meetings, 
the  assembled  lawyers  urged  Ueatles  In 
other  areas  The  movement  Intends  to  ac- 
celerate this  process  through  cooperating 
with  governments  In  updating  existing 
agreements.  In  seeking  ratification  of  exist- 
ing drafts  and  treaties,  and  In  helping  draw- 
up  new  pacts      Thus  will  International  law- 
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making  tw   speeded   U)>   through   uUllzatlOD 
of  ttie  lawyer's  anlqtjc  capacity. 

The  oonsensuses  which  were  approved  at 
the  three  contlnenta.'  meetings  In  Costa 
Kica,  Japan  and  NlgirU  made  significant 
progress  In  the  dlrectton  of  cresting  basic 
undersUndlngs  on  which  new  codes  can  be 
rM.ibllshed  These  three  documents  proclaim 
that,  according  to  Inte-natlonal  law,  nations 
rni.«;t  refrain  from  the  inlawTul  use  of  armed 
.'  rce  political  subversion,  economic  aggres- 
sion and  defamatory  propaganda.  A  na- 
tion's obligation  to  protect  human  rights 
Is  stated,  as  la  the  requirement  of  a  day  In 
court  before  the  Impoiltlon  of  International 
sanctions.  Alro.  stand, irds  for  Judges  on  In- 
ternational Judicial  In.'tltutlons  are  set. 

SPBCiriC     ACTIONS 

The  consensuses  hare.  In  addition,  con- 
tained concrete  suggestions  for  actions  which 
may  be  taken  now  to  ad\-ance  the  rule  of 
law  Internationally.  For  example,  at  the 
recently  concluded  canference  In  Lag(3S. 
Nigeria,  a  call  was  made  on  governments  of 
Africa  and  the  Middle  Kast  to  form  perma- 
nent origanlzaUons  of  African  states  and  of 
Middle  Bastern  states  for  promotion  of  the 
rule  of  law  and  settlenent  of  disputes.  The 
consensus  ol  Lagos  contained  concrete  rec- 
onunendallons  that  courts  of  Justice  for 
African  nations  and  for  Arab  nations  be 
established,  with  a  carefully  drafted  Juris- 
diction over  matters  of  regional  concern. 
Proof  that  such  suggestions  are  practical 
Is  the  court  established  by  the  six  nations 
of  Europe  which  are  members  of  the  Com- 
mon Market.  These  maves  demonstrate  one 
very  practical  aspect  ot  the  program;  the 
drive  to  advance  wherever  International 
agreements   already   ex  st. 

As  evidence  that  mjre  than  words  may 
be  expected  from  thu  movement  to  utilize 
the  ptjsliive  value  of  la».  at  the  Lagos  meet- 
ing last  December  rex>mmendaUons  were 
approved  that  special  (ommlttees  be  set  up 
to  prepare  draft  treaties  on  disarmament, 
nuclear  testing  and  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space,  as  well  as  draft  conveuUcms  on  In- 
ternational commerce  end  development.  In 
order  that  the  drafts  will  represent  the  best 
in  scientific  technical,  economic,  and  other 
fields  (  f  knowledge,  the  cix)peratlon  of  other 
professions  will  be  sought.  The  rerultant 
drafts  will  be  available  for  consideration  by 
the  delegates  st  the  forthcoming  world  con- 
ference of  lawyers. 

The  Idea  of  inviting  lawyers  from  all  na- 
tions to  participate  In  the  preparation  of  a 
law  for  outer  space  Is  f  n  example  of  a  dra- 
matic new  step  inspired  by  the  peace  through 
law  program  For  altho  igh  only  two  nations 
at  present  have  space  cupabllltles.  the  effects 
of  developments  In  the  outer  atmosphere 
are  worldwide  Here,  th?n.  la  a  project  which 
can  bring  power  under  the  control  not  only 
of  thoee  possessing  It.  but  also  of  those  af- 
fected  by  It. 

HtCH    LEVn.   P/BTTCrPANTS 

Indicative  of  the  su|)port  the  movement 
has  received  In  Its  early  stages  has  been  the 
caliber  of  its  participant.  Past  and  present 
presidents  of  national  bar  associations, 
teachers  and  deans  of  leading  law  schools, 
members  and  former  members  of  cabinets, 
members  of  supreme  courts,  and  others  with 
extensive  diplomatic  experience  as  ambas- 
s^id ors  or  representative!  to  the  United  Na- 
tions have  been  active  .n  the  program.  Of 
particular  significance  U  the  fact  that  all  of 
these  delegates  exercise  a  tremendous  In- 
fiuence  on  public  affairs  In  their  own  coun- 
tries. 

Each  of  the  continental  meetings  has  been 
liuttated  by  an  Inspiring  address  by  the  chief 
executive  of  the  host  government.  The 
numerous  messages  of  lupport  for  the  rule 
of  law  Internationally  irom  heads  of  gov- 
eriunents  read  at  the  beginning  of  the  oon- 
linental  conferences  ha^c  given  added  mo- 
mentum to  the  program.     TTptcal  of  th 


measagee  was  that  which  President  Kennedy 
sent  to  the  San  Jose  Cckoference,  containing 
the  fallowing  statement: 

"Where  people  have  the  hope  of  enjoying 
a  free  and  peaceful  world  with  Justice  for 
all,  they  will  undoubtedly  find  encourage- 
ment In  tlie  series  of  continental  conferences 
starting  with  the  San  Jose  Conference.  In 
order  to  help  create  a  world  community  In 
which  the  International  disputes  will  be  han- 
dled not  on  the  bctsis  of  brutal  force  but  by 
the  rule  of  law.  •  •  •  The  bar  associations 
meeting  there  now.  and  later  working  with 
their  colleagues  from  other  continents  to- 
ward that  great  objective,  constitute  a 
model  and  an  IncenUve  for  collective  action 
regarding  the  tronendous  problems  of  the 
present  era." 

Research,  education,  and  action  are  the 
means  by  which  this  program  expects  to 
achieve  its  goals.  Appropriate  Institutions 
through  which  these  actions  will  be  taken 
have  been  outlined.  In  addition  to  utiliza- 
tion of  all  exl.sting  organizations  and  Instl- 
tuUons.  such  as  law  schools,  a  World  Peace 
Through  Law  Institute  and  a  World  Peace 
Through  Law  Year  are  envisaged  to  further 
the  program. 

Lawyers  confidently  believe  that  Intensive 
research  Into  those  International  areas  which 
are  ripe  for  Immediate  progress  can  be  un- 
dertidLen  fruitfully  on  a  coordinated  global 
scale.  Similarly,  a  worldwide  educational 
program  on  International  law  must  be  pur- 
sued. In  this  way  the  public  can  come  to 
understand  the  potentltU  of  international  law 
as  a  positive  means  for  the  development  of 
international  cooperation.  Such  under- 
standing, In  turn,  can  facilitate  desirable 
political  eettlements.  Finally,  with  a  per- 
manent Institute  eEtabllshed  to  advance  pro- 
grams which  have  been  developed  through 
Intensive  research  and  supported  by  an  edu- 
cated bar  and  public,  global  campaigns  for 
action  toward  world  rule  of  law  will  be 
feasible. 

Today  the  ultimate  aiblter  In  International 
affairs  remains  military  force,  as  It  has  for 
mlllenia.  This  program  now  being  formu- 
Uted  can  so  strengthen  law  as  to  make  it 
the  major  factor  that  It  must  be  In  regulating 
the  actions  of  natlotis  and  men  In  the  world 
community.  Thus  we  may  enter  a  new  era 
In  the  development  of  civilization. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  ESTABLISH- 
ING CODE  OP  LAW  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
The  hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislattve  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5143)  to  amend  section  801  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  code  of  law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved 
March  3, 1901. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  press  of  the  country  and  at  the  Pres- 
ident's press  conference  yesterday,  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  relative  to  the 
situation  in  Vietnam,  and  how  much  or 
how  little  the  American  people  have  been 
informed,  and  how  much  or  how  little 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  Con- 
gress have  been  informed,  and  how  much 
or  how  little  the  Members  themselves 
have  been  informed. 

I  did  a  little  checking  on  this  matter  ; 
and  It  appears  to  me,  to  judge  from  the 
figures  wh'ch  I  have  been  able  to  obtain, 


that  In  IMl  and  up  to  the  present  time 
there  hare  been  at  least  SO  meetings  cov- 
ering the  question  of  Vietnam  and  our 
interest  there.  State  Depiutment  ofB- 
dais  have  given  a  nmnber  of  briefings 
to  congressional  comnuttees.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  given  a  num- 
ber of  briefings  to  congressional  commit- 
tees. Some  of  those  briefings  have  been 
several  days  in  length.  So  I  would  say. 
to  speaii  conservatively,  that  out  of  the 
50  to  which  I  have  rrferred.  tiiere  have 
been  at  least  40  meetings  of  rarloas  Icinds 
between  congressional  committees  and 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State;  and  last  year  and  this 
year — for  instance,  on  January  8.  I  be- 
lieve—there have  been  leadership  meet- 
ings at  which  the  President  has  endeav- 
ored to  keep  us  fully  informed  in  regard 
to  the  delicate  situation  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  a  most  serious  situation 
exists  in  Vietnam.  It  is  a  situation  that 
is  of  proper  concern  to  leaders  of  both 
parties  in  the  Congress,  and  to  the  pub- 
lic. Since  that  is  the  case,  it  is  a  sub- 
ject for  proper  discussioa.  But  let  me 
emphasize  the  word  "proper."  It  is  not 
a  subject  for  pohtical  profiteering.  It 
is  not  a  subject  for  recrimination  and 
scapegoating.  Our  security  is  involved 
in  the  Vietnamese  situation;  the  lives  of 
Americans  and  others  are  involved. 
Both  have  been  involved  for  many  years 
under  administrations  of  both  parties. 

Any  constructive  advice  from  tbe  Sen- 
ate or  any  of  its  Members  on  how  this 
situation  may  be  ameliorated  is  to  be 
welcomed.  I  am  confident  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  welcome  it. 
I  am  confident  that  the  pec^ie  of  the 
Nation  would  welcome  it,  too. 

I  am  just  as  confidoit  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
who  is  a  great  American  before  he  is  a 
party  leader,  feels  the  same  way  as  I  do 
in  this  matter. 

I  may  have  more  to  say  on  this  mat- 
ter later.  For  the  moment,  however,  I 
want  to  stress  that  it  borders  on  the  ir- 
responsible to  suggest  that  Congress  has 
not  been  well  informed  on  this  situation 
for  many  years.  Countless  congressional 
missions  have  visited  Vietnam  during 
the  last  half  decade  and  have  reported 
to  their  committees  and  to  the  Congress. 
This  administration  has  made  a  spe- 
cial point  of  keeping  the  Congress  in- 
formed— as  did  its  predecessor — on  de- 
velopments in  Vietnam,  because  of  the 
critical  nature  of  the  situation  there  and 
our  deep  involvement  of  many  years' 
standing.  On  January  8  of  this  year — at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  present  ses- 
sion— the  President  raised  and  discussed 
the  question  at  length  with  the  congres- 
sional leaders. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  will  recall 
that  in  the  spring  of  1961  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent went  on  a  mission  to  southeast  Asia. 
On  his  return  he  made  an  unprecedented 
report  on  Vietnam,  not  only  to  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to 
which  all  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
invited — and  a  great  number  attended; 
I  believe  the  number  was  57  Senators — 
but  also  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  otiier  House.   These  reports  by 
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the  Vice  President  were  full,  candid,  and 
very  much  to  the  point  of  the  dUBcultles 
In  Vietnam  and  our  efforts  to  meet  them. 
Nor  ia  that  all,  Mr.  President.  Time 
and  again  there  have  been  dlsciissions 
of  Vietnam  with  committees  and  Mem- 
bers by  the  US.  Ambassadors  to  Viet- 
nam, by  the  pertinent  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  including;  the  Secretaries  and 
Assistant  Secretaries,  and  by  military 
officials  under  two  administrations. 
Time  and  again  this  subject  has  come  up 
in  congressional  proceedings.  We  have 
had.  if  anything,  a  surfeit  of  informa- 
tion on  the  situation  in  Vietnam  and  on 
our  policies  with  respect  thereto.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  has  not 
been  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  re- 
sponsible officials  of  the  executive  branch 
to  provide  significant  information  on  this 
situation  to  any  appropriate  agent  of  the 
Congress.  That  Is  proper,  and  that  is 
the  way  I  hope  it  will  continue.  Indeed, 
it  must  continue. 

But  we   have  got  to  be  very   careful 
here,  Mr   President,  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional line  of  demarcation  between  the 
prerogatives  and  responsibilities  of  the 
President  and  those  of  the  Congress  in 
cormection  with  this  matter.     It  is  the 
President's  responsibility  to  decide  and 
to  act.     It  is  ours  to  advise  as  we  are 
able  in  our  individual  and  collective  wis- 
dom, and,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  con- 
stitutionally required,  to  consent.     I.  for 
one,  would  welcome  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  from  Members  of  either  party, 
any  constructive  comment  on  the  course 
which  our  policies  in  Vietnam  has  fol- 
lowed  for  many  years.     Information   is 
necessary  for  that  purpose.     It  has  b*^en 
forthcoming    from    this   administration. 
as  it  was  from  its  predecessor,  with  re- 
spect to  Vietnam.     I  hope  that  this  ef- 
fective   collaboration    and    mutual    ac- 
commodation will  continue,  because  it  is 
essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
that   they  continue.     But   they   are   not 
likely  to  continue  if  the  party  headquar- 
ters become  involved.    They  will  not  con- 
tinue if  partisans  on  one  side  insist  that 
ConKress  has  no  concern  in  these  matters 
or  if  partisans  on  the  other  insist  that 
Congress  should  look  over  the  President's 
shoulder  '24  hours  of  a  day  and  should 
tell    him    how    to    conduct    the    foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.     That  is  the 
President's    responsibility.      The    Presi- 
dent has  the  strength,  the  courape.  and 
the  wisdom  to  exercise  it.     It  is  m  the 
Nation's  interest  that  he  be  supported  in 
exercising  it      It  will  be  a  disservice  to 
the  Nation  and,  hence,  to  any  party,  to 
impede  him,  for  whatever  reason,  in  ex- 
ercising It. 


DECISIONS  ON  POWER  ISSUES  FACE 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER  Mr.  President 
the  economy  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
is  characterized  by  a  lopsided  pattern  of 
industry,  heavy  seasonal  fluctuations  in 
employment,  and  acute  sensitivity  to 
cyclical  trends. 

Lumbering,  farming,  and  tourism  are 
our  major  mdustries;  all  are  subject  to 
the  whims  of  weather.  We  are  lucaled 
long  distances  from  major  markets 


Growth  in  manufacturing  employ- 
ment in  the  last  decade  has  been  largely 
limited  to  tiie  aircraft  industry  In  the 
State  of  Washington:  this  industry  is  de- 
pendent upon  expenditures  for  national 
defense  and  vulnerable  to  sharp  drops 
in  employment. 

We  need  more  stable  year-round  pay- 
rolls 

In  the  piist,  availability  of  an  abun- 
dance of  low-cost  hydroelectric  power 
has  served  as  the  competitive  catalyst 
which  stimulated  economic  development 
The  Eisenhower  administration's  "no- 
new -starts'  policy  plus  Its  restriction  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration's 
marketing  and  planning  functions  broke 
the  pipeline  of  projects  required  to  as- 
sure the  region  of  low -cost  firm  power 
and  eliminated  a  major  industrial  in- 
ctntive. 

Vast  rescurces  of  hydroelectric  power 
exist  m  the  Northwest  Investment  in 
Federal  power  projects  in  our  region  will 
all  he  repaid  to  the  Treasury — with  in- 
terest Thiouifh  multiple-purpose  water 
development,  flood  damage  has  been  re- 
duced, navuation  expanded,  agriculture 
improved,  and  recreation  enhanced 
Tangible  benefiUs  have  accrued  t-o  the 
Nation  throuKh  strengthening  of  the 
total  economy  and  increased  tax  reve- 
nues 

Whether  or  not  the  powrr  potential 
of  our  region  will  ci>ntinue  to  make  the 
maximum  contribution  to  the  Nortliwest 
and  the  Nation  will  depend  on  decisions 
which  mu-vt  be  made  within  the  next 
few  months.  A  Robert  Smith  Wash- 
ington corre.^por.dent  for  a  numb«'r  of 
newspaptT.s  in  the  Northwest,  recently 
summed  up  the  problems  we  face  in  the 
field  of  power  policies  In  an  article 
appearing  :n  the  Oreizonian  of  January 
11.  1962.  he  outlined  the  issues  in  cogent 
fashion  Because  his  comment,s  so 
clearly  de.scribe  the  alternatives  avail- 
able, and  bf^cause  Concress  will  be  called 
upon  to  decide  many  of  the  questiorw 
posed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  A 
Robert  Smith's  analysis  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rekird 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b<'  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

I  Frum  the  OregoiUrtii.  Jan    U    1962| 
P^iFtr     NimTHWesT     f  acts     Cr.  .s.sroads     on 

f'liWfR     PlJI.K   IF-i 

1  By  A   Rub«rt  Smi'h  i 

WAaHi.vCTON  —The  Pacinc  Nurtliwf.st  is 
moving  inexorably  toward  a  com[)elliii<  nm- 
dltlr>n  .if  either  abundance  or  scarcity  that 
will  sharply  lnfli:enr-e  its  growth  for  a 
generation 

In  1962  decisions  of  vital  slKnlflcance  to 
the  future  economic  i^r^wth  and  indu.'-trial 
[K>iential  of  the  region  will  have  to  be  ni.ide 
m  Washington  m  Ottawa  in  VicU-rla,  m 
Portland,  and  in  the  mind.s  of  p«jlitiCHl  lead- 
ers and  citizens  in  every  corner  cif  the  great 
N or' h west  country 

lliese  deci.-iions  will  (?o  far  to  determine 
the  speed  and  extent  to  which  the  Northwpht 
L  'uiury.  one  of  the  most  richly  etidowt-d 
reKion.s  of  the  North  American  foiuinent, 
develops  the  modern  in.tnu.'.irrurinK  centers 
which  promise  economic  stability  and  kjrowth 
the  ye.ir  arour.d   and   from   year   tt)   year 

The.'se  decisions  will  have  a  bearlt;g  on  how 
f.i.st  Oregon  Wa.^huuton  British  Columbia 
and  Alaska  can  shake  off  the  economic  in- 
stability and  unctrt.iinty  which  plague  them 
because  uf  Northwest  dependence  on  sea.sonal 
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Industry,  such  as  logjjing;  Its  remoteneas 
from  k(reat  markets:  its  reliance  on  military 
payrolls,  such  as  the  bomber  basea  In  Wash- 
ington iState  and  Alaska,  and  on  defense 
contracts  such  as  th<)se  of  the  Boeing  Air- 
craft Co  .  which  form  so  much  of  Seattle  s 
economic  base 

POWtl     l.S    KEY 

The  moht  striking  consequence  of  ihej»e 
inmilneiu  decisions  is  that  either  the  North- 
we.«t  country  will  move  boldly  Into  the 
decades  ahead  on  a  p<.)llcy  of  develciplng  all 
of  Its  <-lu-ap  hydroelectric  power,  or  11  will 
rn..\e  sm^i  cautiously,  or  even  blindly  back- 
ward so  to  force  the  Northwest  economy 
prematurely  t(»  turn  to  higher  ci>«t  fuels  that 
*.il     Inevitably     hamjx-r     Industrial     growth 

North we.st  hydrc  power  Is  no  panacea  for 
a.!  the  region  s  economic  shortcomlnRS,  but 
economists  maintain  that  It  is  a  major  ad- 
vantage which  the  Northwest  cannot  afford 
•o  to«»  aside  If  It  Is  U>  puss  completely  out 
of  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
st.ige 

Hie  deci.vion  between  abundance  and 
*ciircity  c  f  thl.s  economic  advantage  will  dlc- 
t.ite  to  a  great  extent  how  vigorous  or  how 
siugK'ish  the  growth  rate  of  the  region  wUI 
be  the  next  few  decades  The  Imminent 
possibility  of  scarcity  underacorea  the 
gravity  of  the  decisions  facing  the  region 
111  the  year  ahead 

Tlie  Northwest  country  has  the  greatest 
.sourr-es  of  hydr'>electriclty  on  the  continent 
While  the  creative  magnificence  of  Orand 
Coulee  ha-s  been  reallred  In  an  earlier  dec- 
,ide  of  daring  decision,  still  other  and  aome 
gre.iter  projects  rem.iln  on  the  drawing 
board.H  These  Include  the  proposed  Ram- 
p.irt  C.inyon  Dim  on  the  Yukon  River  near 
P.Urbanks  Alaska  the  Talya  project  on  the 
.Ma.tk.»-Canadlan  border  the  Portage  Moun- 
tain project  on  the  Peace  River  In  northern 
Britl.sh  Columbia  Mica  Creek.  Arrow  Lakes 
Duncan  Lakes  and  I.ibby.  the  four  major 
proj«H-f«  provided  by  the  pending  Columbia 
River  treaty  imd  the  complex  of  remaining 
d.im.s  In  the  middle  Snake-Clearwater  River 
are  I  of  the  millions  of  kilowatts  to  satisfy 
the  demand.n  of  growth  In  this  vast  region 
for  a  tjpc.ide  or  more 

rXA     MAY     END 

Or  If  the  N<jrthwest  suffers  scarcity  due 
to  political  shortsightedness  in  key  places. 
the  er.i  of  great  dam  building  will  soon  end 
and  the  region  .s  growth  will  have  to  be  sus- 
t.iined  by  the  s.ime  hlgher-c<i«l  fuels  on 
whirh  mu.  h  oi  the  rest  of  the  continent  is 
dependent  A  Northwest  advantage  would 
thus  be  waste<l 

rtip  decisions  which  will  determine  the 
condition  of  abundance  or  acarclty  are 
these 

1  Coiumhi, I  River  Treaty  If  the  Canadian 
Parliament  follows  the  course  of  the  US 
Senate  and  ratifies  this  document,  sharing 
of  w  itrr  sr,,rage  and  pt.wer  benefits  will  add 
2  600  001)  kil<, watts  to  the  energy  supply  of 
the  Northwest  whether  It  Is  all  consumed 
in  the  Unirp<i  states  or  whether  Canada 
uses  Its  own  half-share  In  British  Columbia 
An  internal  political  scjuabble  In  Canud.i 
threatens   this  forward-l.x.king  step 

fowmi  isrs  NOTED 
The  engineering  feasibility  of  long-range 
trun.smission  lines  as  projected  In  the  re- 
cent Interior  Dep.,rfment  task  force  report 
makes  pon«ible  th*-  development  of  the  mos' 
remi)te  of  these  dan  sites  and  the  utlUza- 
ti<  n  of  the  enerifv  m  cities  near  and  r»r 
where  mdiistrlps  and  residents  chooee  to 
locale 

In  short  here  lies  the  potential  for  abun- 
d.ince 

•2  Pea.e  Ruer  British  Columbia  Premier 
Bennett  wants  to  build  the  4. 900.000  kilowatt 
Portage  Mountain  Dam  to  give  his  province 
*  huge  supply  of  cheap  energy.  But  he  says 
ti\s  depeiids  on   his   getting   U.8    dollars   for 


Canada's  Columbia  treaty  entitlement,  which 
In  turn  la  challenged  at  Ottawa. 

3  Alaskan  power:  Two  huge  projects  In 
Alaska  depend  in  largo  part  upon  Canada's 
cooperation.  One  U  the  Talya  project,  a 
2  million  kilowatt  dan:.  In  southwest  Alaaka 
near  -Skagway  on  the  C  inadlan  border  utiliz- 
ing diverted  Canadian  water  from  the  Yu- 
kon River.  The  other  la  Rampart  Canyon 
dam  100  miles  northwest  of  Fairbanks,  a 
4  700.000  kilowatt  project,  which  would  rival 
Portage  Mountain  as  the  largest  In  North 
America  if  not  the  world. 

LONG     LINCS     Vn-AL 

Long  distance  direct  current  transmission 
Unes  linking  these  proJecU  with  those  In 
Canada  and  the  Colun.bla  Basin  would  per- 
mit early  utilization  of  this  vast  reservoir 
of  energy  from  California  to  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Without  such  Intertles.  they  may 
not  be  built  for  years,  p>o8slbly  never,  due 
to  their  remoteness.  Their  development 
would  foster  the  grovrth  of  Alaslca  which 
has  the  potential  for  becoming  an  American 
Scandlnaxla. 

4.  International  po^ver  pool:  Coordina- 
tion of  these  great  dams  Into  an  integrated 
system,  crossing  Inte-natlonal  borders  as 
easily  as  State  bounda-ies.  would  assure  the 
minimum  waste  of  ttese  mammoth  water 
resources  and  maximum  utilization. 

Such  a  pool  could  mitigate  fears  in  Canada 
over  the  emotional  issue  of  "export  of  pow- 
er" from  British  Columbia  to  the  United 
States  which  has  delayed  the  ratification  of 
the  Columbia  treaty. 

As  much  or  more  /vmerlcan  power  from 
Alaska  could  be  Imported  into  Canada  as 
Canadian  power  would  be  exported  to  the 
Northwest  States. 

TSAIC  BACKS  POOL 

A  team  of  engineering  consultants  who 
last  year  studied  the  Peace  and  Columbia 
Rivers  strongly  recommended  a  Pacific  In- 
ternational Power  Pool  embracing  the  proj- 
ects of  both  rivers. 

The  recent  Interior  l>partment  report  on 
the  Intertle  suggests  that  Alaslta's  Yukon 
projects  could  be  added  to  this  pool,  based 
on  principles  developed  for  coordination  of 
public   and   private  dains  In   the  Northwest. 

5  The  Intertle  bill:  The  Intertle  concept  is 
threatened  by  aome  Northwest  fears  that 
it  will  lead  to  exporting  cheap  power  to 
California.  This  is  the  same  provincial 
view  held  by  some  Canadians  Some  Alas- 
kans would  probably  i-esist  an  Intertle  on 
similar  grounds.  But  only  power  that  U 
surplus  to  local  needs  would  be  consumed 
elsewhere,  and  the  Northwest  would  likely 
gain  more  power  fron:.  the  North  than  it 
could  send  south  to  California. 

The  Interior  Ekepartment  plans  to  push 
legislation  in  1»«2  to  establish  a  Northwest 
priority  on  surplus  Columbia  power  that  Is 
sold  In  California.  Alaska  could  expect  a 
similar  protective  clauiie.  And  US.  officials 
recognize  the  same  reizapture  rlghu  would 
be  extended  to  British  Columbia  under  any 
contracU  for  buying  Canadian  power. 

If  fears  dictate  the  decisions  to  be  made 
In  1962.  the  Northwest  md  British  Columbia 
and  Alaska  may  realize  none  of  these  prom- 
ising beneflu.  At  stake  here  are  projects 
capable  of  generating  jome  15  million  kilo- 
watts— or  twice  as  mu.;h  as  all  the  Federal 
dams  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  combined  at 
present 

6  Snake  Rl\-er:  Otherwise  the  Northwest 
would  have  only  a  handful  of  remaining 
economic  power  sites,  moetly  in  the  middle 
Snake  River  area,  wher;  the  Army  Engineers 
estimate  that  some  3  million  kilowatts  re- 
main to  be  developed.  Even  here  there  is 
uncertainty  The  dispute  between  private 
tiMllty  advocates  of  high  Mountain  Sheep 
Dam  and  public  p>ower  seekers  of  Nez  Perce 
Dam  is  far  from  being  resolved  The  Army 
Engineers  recommended  Mountain  Sheep 
(but    for    Federal    construction    by    the    en- 


gineers), while  the  Interior  Department 
wants  a  decision  deferred  several  years  pend- 
ing more  studies  of  fish  passage  problems  at 
Nea  Peroe. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  must  de- 
cide this  one.  Bruces  Eddy  and  Penny  Cliffs, 
opposed  by  conservationists,  and  other 
nearby  projects  will  require  congressional 
authorization. 

7.  Hanford  atomic  power:  The  administra- 
tion wants  to  develop  800.000  kilowatts  with 
a  dual-purpose  reactor  at  the  Hanford  works 
in  Washington  State.  After  the  House  de- 
clined last  session  to  authorize  it,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  talked  with  local  inter- 
ests and  Is  now  reviewing  a  proposal  from 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System 
for  a  partnership  deal  to  achieve  the  same 
end.  Either  method.  Federal  or  a  partner- 
ship, would  Involve  congressional  sanction. 

If  the  Hanford  reactor  is  killed  by  private 
utility  lobbying  once  again;  if  the  FPC  and 
the  administration  accede  to  public  power 
wUhes  and  delay  the  Snake  River  develop- 
ment; If  Congress,  under  conservationist 
pressure,  balks  from  authorizing  Bruces  Eddy. 
Penny  ClilTs,  and  other  dams  recommended 
by  the  engineers:  if  provincialism  prevents 
action  on  an  intertle;  if  Rampart  Dam  looks 
like  so  much  Eskimo  pie  In  the  Arctic  sky 
to  Congress;  and  if  the  Canadians  can't 
resolve  their  dispute  and  the  Columbia 
treaty  lapses — If  all  of  these  gloomy  pos- 
sibilities materialize,  the  Northwest  faces 
scarcity  of  cheap  hydroelectrlclty  within  a 
few  years. 

One  by  one,  taken  individually,  none  of 
these  decisions  appears  controlling.  But  like 
dominoes,  a  number  of  them  stand  or  topple 
together.  And  collectively  they  will  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  northwestemers  will 
realize  the  promise  which  abundance  holds 
out  to  the  generation  ahead. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  A-B-C-D   FARM 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  recently  sent  us  its 
A-B-C-D  farm  program,  which  we  are 
told  means  "abundance,  balance,  con- 
servation, and  development."  I  have  a 
difTerent  name  for  it.  This  is  a  burden- 
some program  which  might  well  be  trans- 
lated  "authority,  bureaucracy,  controls, 
and  deficits."  I  hope  and  believe  the 
Congress  will  turn  "thumbs  down"  on  the 
administration's  program  for  agricul- 
ture. Just  as  the  Congress  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  Presidents  1961  do-it-your- 
self farm  bill. 

I  am  not  speaking  just  for  farmers. 
I  am  speaking  for  consumers  too.  If  we 
control  agriculture  nail  by  nail,  cow  by 
cow,  row  by  row,  farms  will  be  less 
productive,  crops  will  be  less  abundant, 
and  prices  eventually  will  go  up — rather 
than  down.    This  is  not  the  answer. 

A  very  articulate  constituent  of  mine 
wrote  a  letter  to  me  a  little  while  ago, 
and  this  Is  what  she  said: 

This  morning,  I  heard  on  the  news  broad- 
cast as  I  was  dressing  to  come  to  work  that 
the  farmers  of  this  country  received  aid  to 
the  tune  of  $2';j  billion  List  year.  While  I 
do  not  begrudge  the  poor  farmer  a  bit  of 
assistance,  it  means  that  out  of  the  miserable 
pltUnce  ($67  a  week)  that  I  earn,  it  costs 
me  close  to  $10  a  week  in  income  taxes 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Out  of  this 
miserable  pittance  must  come  rent,  tele- 
phone, gas  and  electricity  bills,  food  and 
clothes.  After  all.  I  also  am  claiming  the 
right  to  be  classified  as  a  human  being. 
I'd    like    being    subsidized    myself. 

I  realize  that  t2'2  bilHori  must  seem  like 
small   change   to   you    by   this    time.     When 


am  I  as  a  plain  common  ordinary  citizen 
of  this  country  going  to  get  some  aid? 
Honestly,  Senator,  I  need  It. 

I  would  correct  these  sentiments  only 
to  say  that  the  administration  spent 
$4.7  billion  on  farm  price  supports  last 
year,  not  $2.5  billion.  This  was  $900 
million  more  than  Secretary  Freeman's 
predecessor  spent  in  1960. 

I  would  also  remind  my  friend  that 
we  have  been  supporting  agriculture  like 
this  for  years.  We  have  iKnnltted  price 
supports  and  our  surpluses  of  com- 
modities  to  get  further  and  further  out 
of  hand.  The  time  has  come  to  call  a 
stop. 

I  am  willing  to  take  some  hard  meas- 
ures to  cut  down  on  these  sxupluses. 
But,  we  do  not  want  to  do  it  by  Govern- 
ment fla'-,  by  putting  a  Federal  agent  on 
the  farm  telling  a  farmer  when  to  get  up, 
when  to  go  to  bed,  when  to  milk,  when 
to  plow,  when  to  plant,  and  when  to 
harvest.  This  is  not  the  proper  direc- 
tion for  progress  on  the  farm. 

The  largest  sector  of  the  agricultural 
industry  in  New  York  State  Is  dairy 
products.  In  1959,  the  dairy  Industry 
contributed  $500  million  to  the  State's 
total  income.  New  York  ranks  second 
in  national  production  of  milk  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  and 
cheese. 

Our  dairying  success  Is  attributed 
mainly  to  a  favorable  combination  of  soil 
and  climate,  large  qiiantlUes  of  hay  and 
pasture  grass,  and  proximity  to  key  mar- 
kets for  fluid  milk. 

Last  year.  Secretary  Freeman,  in  an 
incredible  move,  indicated  departmental 
support  for  the  so-called  National  Milk 
Sanitation  Act.  In  my  mind,  this  is  just 
a  vicious  play  to  deliver  eastern  dairy 
markets  to  mldwesterners.  We.  in  New 
York  State,  cannot  eccmomlcally  pro- 
duce as  many  and  as  varied  farm  prod- 
ucts as  can  Midwestern  and  Western 
States.  Our  dairy  products  are  abso- 
lutely vital  to  agriculture  in  New  York, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  stand  aside  and 
see  them  taken  away  from  us  on  false 
pretenses  through  measures  such  as  the 
Milk  Sanitation  Act. 

The  supply  control  program  which  the 
administration  now  recommends  is  not 
much  different  from  the  National  Milk 
Sanitation  Act.  It  has  the  same  pur- 
pose. It  is  equally  as  objectionable  to 
me  and,  I  know,  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Northeast. 

One  very  likely  reason  for  overpro- 
duction of  milk  is  that,  because  of  the 
threat  of  national  controls  constantly 
emanating  from  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, farmers  have  been  raising  their 
production  at  an  unrealistic  rate  in  or- 
der to  make  certain  that  their  1961  base 
year  production  will  be  high.  It  is  the 
1961  base  year  production  that  in  the 
future  would  determine  how  much  milk 
a  farmer  could  produce  under  the  ad- 
ministration's supply-management  pro- 
gram. 

A  New  York  dairy  farmer  at  a  meet- 
ing in  New  York  recently  described  this 
program  as  Khrushchev  in  reverse.  In- 
stead of  forcing  people  to  produce  more, 
our  Government  is  now  going  to  force 
them,  just  as  autocratically,  to  produce 
less. 
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I  remind  the  Senate  that  milk  and 
dairy  i^txlucts  bave  kmc  been  produced 
and  marketed  on  an  orderly  basis.  In- 
creases in  the  Oovemment's  stocks  of 
dairy  products  have  been  limited.  Dairy 
farmers  operate  as  we  know,  under  milk 
marketing  orders.  These  orders  are 
sensible  regional  arrangements  to  see  to 
it  that  the  price  and  production  in  a 
Kiven  area  are  kept  in  line.  Fanners 
have  considerable  say  as  to  how  this  is 
done;  and  I  have  heard  very  few  com- 
plaints about  this  system.  Although 
many  farmers  want  to  improve  it.  for 
many  years  these  milk  marketing  orders 
have  permitted  farmers  to  get  a  decent 
return  and  have  permitted  consumers  to 
get  a  fair  price — all  with  a  limited 
amount  of  Federal  intervention  and 
control. 

In  a  pamphlet  published  in  November 
of  last  year,  the  Agriculture  Department 
proudly  boasted  that  "milk  orders  do  not 
control  production,  nor  do  they  restrict 
the  marketing  of  milk  by  farmers." 

The  President's  dairy  program  would 
scrap  this  entire  system.  It  would  \\i- 
tually  mean  national  controls  on  dairy- 
ing, which  would  render  worthless  and 
useless  the  present  farmer-administered 
controls  which  have  worked  so  well. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  23, 1962.  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
had  a  meeting  for  dairy  farmers  here  in 
Washington.  The  farmers  were  told 
how  important  it  is  to  get  more  people 
to  drink  milk.  The  President  drank 
milk,  the  Secretary  drank  milk.  Mr.  Sal- 
inger drank  milk  to  put  the  final  stamp 
of  approval  on  it.    The  President  said 

Ten  percent  of  our  people  atUl  have  an  In- 
adequate diet  The  moat  aerlous  deficiencies 
are  calcium  and  vitamin  A. 

Pursuant  to  the  Presidents  commenLs, 
I  point  out  that  per  capita  consumption 
of  milk  in  the  New  York  area  is  around 
eight-tenths  of  a  pint  per  person  a  day 
This  Is  materially  below  the  minimum 
quantities  recommended  by  the  U  S  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  other  recog- 
niied  authorities.  The  suggested  mini- 
mum, I  am  told,  is  two  or  more  glasses 
per  day  for  adults,  three  to  four  glasse.s 
per  day  for  boys  and  girls,  and  four  or 
more  glasses  for  teenagers.  It  is  obviou.s 
that  if  consumption  could  be  raised  to 
the  mimmum  standards,  there  would  be 
no  surplus  in  dairy  products. 

Above  all.  steps  need  to  be  taken  to 
correct  the  great  amount  of  irresponsi- 
ble public  misinformation  now  reaching 
the  consumer  This  information  con- 
cerns the  dlct-fat  controversy,  atomic 
fallout,  and  the  importance  of  calcium 
and  milk  protein.  Milk  is  a  fine  whole- 
some product,  and  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  there  is  no  present  danger  of  stiun- 
tium  90. 

So.  according  to  the  President,  what 
is  the  solution?  People  need  to  drinlc 
more  milk,  so  let  us  have  less  of  it.  Thus 
is  no  way  to  close  the  nutrition  tjap  In- 
stead of  getting  the  price  structure  back 
in  line  and  developing  an  effective  pro- 
gram to  expand  consxunption.  the  Presi- 
dent has  In  effect  told  us,  'All  right,  peo- 
ple don't  want  to  drink  milk,  so  let.s  cut 


production."     There  is  something  very 
illogical  about  ail  of  this. 

Farmers  in  my  State  who  produce  large 
amounts  of  milk,  vegetables,  and  fruit 
were  very  much  disappointed  with  the 
President's  farm  message.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  disappointed,  too 
The  President's  proposals  for  sweeping 
production  controls  as  the  major  means 
of  aciiieving  his  objectives  are  the  prod- 
uct of  a  small  brain  trust  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  They  are  wrong, 
but  they  simply  will  not  recognize  that 
the  achievement  of  across-the-board 
controls  is  not  the  best  answer. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  urged  that 
the  Senate  Comnuttee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  establish  a  bipartisan  study 
commission  for  agriculture.  I  called  it 
the  Joint  Congressional  Study  Commis- 
sion on  Purm  Policy 

In  view  of  the  Presidents  farm  mes- 
sage of  a  few  days  ago,  and  particularly 
his  one-sided  proposals  for  dealmg  with 
the  dairy  situation.  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate to  repeat  that  request.  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  this  year  seriously  consider 
the  establishment  of  such  a  bipartisan 
commission,  composed  of  citizens  rep- 
resenting ail  sectors  of  agnculture  and 
the  consuming  public  as  well.  The  Com- 
mission would  start  with  the  Presidents 
recommendations.  It  would  be  expecttni 
to  invite  representatives  of  all  of  the 
major  commodity  groups  to  prepare 
analyses  of  these  and  alternative 
proposals. 

The  Joint  Study  Commission  would  be 
established  by  the  chairmen  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committee.s  on  Agricul- 
ture. I  would  suggest  that  one-half  of 
the  members  be  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man of  each  committee  with  the  coii!>eiU 
of  the  ranking  minority  member. 

I  have  no  fixed  views  on  the  size  of 
the  Commission.  However.  I  think  that 
18  to  24  carefully  selected  farm  leaders 
should  be  able  to  adequately  represent 
all  the  important  commodity  groups  and 
geographic  areas.  At  least  four  addi- 
tional members  should  be  included  to 
represent  the  interests  of  consumers. 

A  Commission  such  as  this  must  hav*^ 
a  competent  staff.  The  Commission  and 
its  staff  would  be  given  a  program  for 
.study  by  the  relevant  committees  and 
would  be  given  a  definite  terminal  date 
for  reporting  to  the  Congress  with  spe- 
cific proposals  for  action. 

I  further  propose  that  the  life  of  the 
Commission  be  limited  to  1  year,  and 
that  a  preliminary  report  be  submitted 
at  the  end  of  each  3-month  period,  with 
a  fmal  report  due  at  the  close  of  busines.^ 
in  1  year. 

Mr  President,  every  time  someone 
proposes  a  study  commi.ssion,  he  is  ac- 
cused of  evading  the  problem  In  many 
cases  thus  ls  true.  Some  problems  are 
studied  to  death  and  never  resolved 
But  Secretary  Freeman  s  advisoi-y  com- 
mittees which  were  consulted  in  the 
formulation  of  the  administration'.s  rec- 
ommendations were  not  repre.sentativc 
of  their  industries  They  were  made  up 
of  individuaLs  who  were  known  to  aKre< 
with  the  Secretary  and  his  brain  Irusler.s 

The  admini>tration  has  failed  to  com-- 
up   with   an   acceptable  answer  for   the 


Nation's  farms.  The  responsibility  for 
long-range  farm  planning,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  sound  policy,  is  now  up  to 
us.  We  must  move  ahead  in  a  way  that 
will  permit  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
agricultural  economy  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible. 

It  IS  my  view  that  such  a  commission 
as  I  have  recommended  woukl  go  a  long 
way  toward  helping  to  find  the  right 
answer  to  the  problem. 
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A>rn-SEMITISM  IN  RUSSIA 

Mr  KEATINO  Mr  President.  I  have 
read  with  great  interest  the  informative 
and  perceptive  article  by  Harrison  Salis- 
bury on  the  persecution  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  Russia.  Mr.  SalLsbtu^  points 
out  that  although  pogroms  and  massa- 
crei  have  stopped.  anti-SemiUam  and 
rellgiou*  discrimination  are  rife  through- 
out the  Soviet  Union. 

Undoubtedly  the  successful  emergence 
of  Israel  as  a  prosperous  and  democratic 
state  has  increased  the  desire  of  Russian 
ofQclaidom  to  persecute  and  harass 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  To  be  inter- 
ested m  Israel  is  considered  to  be  vir- 
tually treason  The  kind  of  fanatic  Rus- 
sian nationalism  which  is  behind  this 
kind  of  treatment  Is  not  new.  but  it  ac- 
quires new  significance  and  new  impact 
when  combined  with  the  rigid  doctrines 
of  Communist  dictatorship. 

Frankly,  Mr  President.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  American  people  and  Ameri- 
can organizations,  both  Jewish  and  non- 
JewLsh.  take  more  of  a  stand  on  this 
issue  I  would  like  to  see  our  Oovem- 
menl  publicly  air  the  facts  of  this  sit- 
uation before  United  Nations  commit- 
tees and  the  General  Assembly.  After 
all.  the  Rasslans  do  not  hesitate  to  make 
propaganda  use  of  racial  incidents  In 
America  In  every  possible  way.  We 
should  lose  no  opportunity  to  show  that 
in  this  area,  too.  Communist  promises 
are  utterly  hollow. 

Mr.  President,  it  has.  in  fact,  already 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  dlsturt)ed  by  this  kind  of  pres- 
sure and  are  trying  tp  resort  to  counter- 
mea.surrs  to  prevent  American  Jewish 
organizations  from  playing  an  active  role 
m  .supp4irt  of  tlieir  coreligionists  In  the 
Soviet  Union  There  is  mounting  evi- 
dence that  the  Communists  are  trying 
to  block  these  well -justified  protests  by 
ca.sting  a.5pcrslons  on  the  Integrity  of 
some  of  the  organizations  Involved  and 
even  going  so  far  as  to  hint  that 
.^me^ican-Jewlsh  organizations  are  beln;: 
used  a.i  pawns  by  the  American  State 
Department  in  cold  war  tactics. 

Mr  President,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth  All  Americans  are 
shocked  by  Soviet  persecution  and  dis- 
crimination and  all  Americans  have  the 
ruht  or  even  stronger,  I  would  say 
that  all  Americans  have  the  obligatior. 
to  expre.vi  their  indignation  at  this  kind 
of  tactics  both  within  the  Soviet  Union 
and  on  the  part  of  Communist  groups 
throughout  the  world 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  illuminating  article  by 
Harruion  Salisbury,  to  which  I  refer,  be 
prmted  m  the  Rscord  at  thU  potnt. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 

Feai  Risks  Amomq  Sovirr  JrwB  at  Rasua- 
oEifCx  or  Aim-SKMTnuc 

(By  Harrlaon  B.  Salisbury) 
The  Jews  of  Ruaala.  historically  the  vtc- 
tiina   of  persecution   and  prejudice,  are  en- 
cuiinterlng  another  time  of  trouble. 

It  U  milder  than  past  oppreaaiona.  There 
itre  no  pogroms.  The  old  czarlst  slogan 
"B«at  the  Jews  and  Save  Russia"  may  be 
muttered  by  some  hooligans  but  It  gets  no 
ofnclal  encouragement.  Nor  are  Jews  being 
executed  or  shipped  00  to  Siberia  as  In 
Stalin's  days. 

Nonetheless,  anti-Semitism — endemic  In 
Russia — again  has  shown  Its  ugly  face,  es- 
pecially In  rural  areas  of  the  Ukraine  and  In 
some  parts  of  Byelor.issU  and  the  Moldavian 
Republic. 

Its  rerlTal  has  been  stimulated  by  aggrea- 
slTs  olBclal  propaganda  against  the  Jewish 
religion,  often  couched  In  terms  that  bliur 
the  boundary  between  antirellglon  and  antl- 
Semltlam. 

Fear  and  suspicion,  never  long  absent  from 
the  Jewish  communities  In  the  Soviet  ITnlon, 
again  arc  on  the  lr.crease.  Jews  In  many 
places  are  reluctant  to  have  contacts  with 
foreigners  or  corell^lonlsU  because  of  the 
reprisals  that  may  be  visited  upon  them  by 
the  Oovemment. 

The  same  Young  Communist  League  gangs 
that  have  been  thrown  Into  action  by  Soviet 
neo-Stallnlsta  against  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  against  restive  youth  groups  and 
against  any  manifestation  of  liberalism  In 
Soviet  Ufe  have  been  mobilised  to  Intimidate 
and  browbeat  Jewish  communities. 

The  same  antlXorelgn  ruffladsm  displayed 
by  the  neo-Stalinlsu  In  other  contexts  Is  In- 
voked against  Jews 

Among  dlplomau  It  Is  beUeved  that  the 
chief  motlvaUon  In  the  drive  against  Jewish 
communities  and  Jewish  religious  centers  is 
xcnouphoblc  rsther  than  antlrellglous. 

The  Jews,  the  dlplomau  feel,  are  feared 
by  the  regime  The  fear  stems  from  two 
sources  The  flrst  U  the  phobia  that  the 
CommunUt  Party  persistently  displays  to- 
ward any  kind  of  non-Communist  social 
group,  regardless  of  its  basis.  The  second  U 
the  fact  that  Jews  have  connections  with 
their  coreligionists  abroad  and  have  repeat- 
edly demonstrated  their  sympathy  for  and 
Interest  In  Israel 

The  Soviet  secret  poUce  equate  an  in- 
terest In  Israel  with  'security  risk'  and  Is- 
raeli represenUtlves.  particularly  diplomats 
are  considered  to  be  spies  and  agents  of  the 
U  S  Central  Intelligence  Agency 

tNTTl-LBCTrALS    CHALLIWeiNC    AlfTI-SEMITIC 
CAUPAICK 

The  revival  of  active  measures  against  or- 
Ranired  Jewish  circles  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  persistence  of  antl-SemltIsm  have 
not.  however,  gone  unchallenged  In  the  pres- 
ent llberallaed  atmoephere  of  the  country. 

The  Jews  now  have  powerful  and  arUcu- 
Ute  allies  within  the  Soviet  InteUectual  com- 
munity who  are  actively  seeking  to  arouse 
Russians  to  a  feeling  of  shame  and  anger 
Rt  the  antl-Semltlc  stain  on  the  national 
Conscience. 

POET  ASSAILS  Arrri-scMmsM 
The  most  spectacular  of  thero  voices  Is 
that  '»f  the  flamboyant  young  poet  Yevgeny 
Yevtushenko,  Idol  of  Soviet  youth  and  prob- 
ably the  most  popular  single  figure  In  Soviet 
"rt  imd  lett<?r8  today 

Mr  Yevtxjshenko,  a  non-Jew,  has  a  public 
platform  for  his  views  His  poetic  denun- 
ciations of  the  continuance  and  quasl-offlclal 
•-ncouragement  of  antl-Semltlsm  are  pub- 
lished by  the  periodical  press.  He  recites  hU 
poems  to  stormy  audiences  of  students  In 
clubs  and  assemblies  all  over  Moscow. 


When  he  declaimed  his  attacks  on  anti- 
Semitism  last  autumn  on  Poet's  Day  In  Mos- 
cow's Mayakovsky  Square  the  crowd  of  young 
people  was  so  grwat  that  the  police  finally 
Intervened. 

When  the  youngsters  refused  to  disperse 
at  midnight,  police  vans  were  summoned. 
Dosens  of  youngsters  were  loaded  Into  the 
vehicles  and  driven  30  miles  outside  town, 
dumped  *ut  and  forced  to  find  their  way 
back  to  the  city  as  tieet  they  might. 

The  youngsters  d«nonstrated  their  con- 
tempt for  the  police  by  reassembling  the 
next  night.  Again  they  refused  to  dUperse 
and  again  they  were  carried  out  of  town  and 
dAnped  on  the  roadside. 

Mr.  Yevtuahenko's  participation  in  the 
flght  of  RussUn  liberals  against  antl-Seml- 
tlsm has  been  spectacular.  But  he  Is  by  no 
means  alone.  Another  young  writer,  Vladi- 
mir Nekraaov,  took  a  similar  stand  consid- 
erably earlier. 

Among  the  older  generations,  Dya  Ehren- 
burg,  himself  of  Jewlah  origin,  has  elo- 
quently announced  his  determination  to  pro- 
claim as  long  as  anti-Semitism  persists,  "1 
am  a  Jew."  Incidentally,  Mr.  Ehrenburg  has 
long  been  a  bitter  opponent  of  Zionism  and 
organised  Jewish  activity. 

When  the  neo-Stallnlst  poet.  Aleksel  Mar- 
kov, published  a  slanderotu  couplet  ctuu-ac- 
terlzlng  Mr.  Yevtushenko  as  a  "pigmy"  cos- 
mopolitan, "a  handwritten"  poetic  "answer 
to  Markov"  promptly  began  to  clrctilate 
among  the  Moscow  Intelligentsia. 

This  compared  the  Soviet  poet  to  a  notori- 
ous anti-Semite  of  the  cearlst  period  known 
as  "Markov  the  Second."  The  Soviet  critic 
was  prompUy  christened  "Markov  the 
ThUtl.  • 

The  battlellnes  in  the  anU-Semitlc  con- 
troversy are  almost  Identical  with  those  on 
other  Issues  dividing  the  two  main  tenden- 
cies In  Soviet  life  today— the  neo-Stallnlsta 
and  the  liberals. 

However,  despite  criticism  by  liberals,  the 
Oovemment-sponsored  antl-Jewlsh  program 
continues. 


OKB    STMACOOUX    StTBVIVKB    IN    JKWISH    ASKS    OF 
KIXV 

Its  effect  on  the  Jewish  community  can  be 
clearly  observed  In  such  a  center  as  Kiev,  for 
example.  Kiev,  the  capital  of  the  Ukraine, 
was  once  a  great  center  of  Jewlah  Ufe  and 
culture  and  had  many  synagogues. 

Today  a  single  synagogue  survives  In  the 
heart  of  the  old  Podol,  the  poor  Jewish  quar- 
ter of  the  city.  It  Is  a  small  building,  run- 
down and  worn,  on  a  neglected  side  street. 

"Is  this  the  only  synagogue  In  Kiev?"  a 
recent  visitor  asked  In  surprise. 

"Oh.  no,  there  are  others,"  said  the  tough- 
vlsaged  "administrator"  of  the  congregation, 
probably  a  nominee  of  the  state  security 
apparatus. 

A  bearded  ancient  with  a  black  skull  cap 
shook  his  head  sadly  and  muttered:  "That 
is  not  true." 

The  other  synagogues,  it  Anally  developed. 
were  two  meeting  rooms — one  on  the  second 
floor  and  the  other  to  the  rear  In  a  kind  of 
storage  buUdlng.  Unfortunately,  the  keys 
could  not  be  found  so  that  these  "beautiful 
rooms,"  as  the  administrator  described  them, 
could  not  be  shown. 

"Have  any  synagogues  been  closed  re- 
cently?" the  administrator  was  asked. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  he  had 
not  heard  of  any.  It  might  be  true.  Per- 
haps there  were  not  enough  people  to  sup- 
port a  synagogue. 

"We  have  complete  freedom  to  worship 
or  not  to  worship,"  he  said  belligerently. 
"Just  as  you  have  In  America." 

"How  many  members  are  there  In  the  con- 
gregation?" he  was  asked. 

"We  keep  no  statistics,"  was  the  reply. 

"How  many  Jews  are  there  in  Kiev?" 


"Ask  the  city  cotmcll.  That  is  not  our 
business." 

The  old  man  with  the  beard  and  the  skull 
cap  shook  his  head  In  resignation. 

Kiev  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  worst 
Nazi  massacres  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  site  of  this  was  a  gully  called  Babi  Yar 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  About  75,000 
Jews  were  taken  there  and  shot.  Each  group 
of  Jews  had  to  spread  earlier  victims  before 
being  shot. 

Kiev  Is  not  Indifferent  to  the  lives  sacri- 
ficed during  the  war.  High  on  the  cliffs 
overlooking  the  Dnieper  there  la  a  monu- 
ment to  all  those  who  died  In  wartime  Kiev, 
and  an  eternal  flame  bums  there  In  memory 
of  the  victims.  Each  day  there  are  pil- 
grimages and  guided  totuv  to  the  spot. 

CrriDCS  DBCLDTX  TO  SHOW  BABI  TAB  TO  TOT7KI8TS 

But  there  Is  no  mention  at  the  monument 
that  any  Jewish  lives  were  lost  in  Kiev.  And 
the  tourist  asks  In  vain  to  be  taken  to  see 
Babl  Yar.  "It  is  beyond  the  city  limits," 
the  guides  say.  "You  have  to  have  special 
permission.  There  Is  nothing  to  see  there. 
It  Is  too  dlfBcult." 

Acttially,  there  Is  nothing  to  see.  The 
place  Is  a  deserted  gully.  Part  of  It  Is  used 
as  a  city  dump.  The  mtmlclpal  council  has 
plans  for  filling  In  the  gully  and  building 
a  sports  center  on  the  spot. 

Babl  Yar  is  not  a  term  that  Soviet  officials 
like  to  hear.  When  the  Jewish  massacre  is 
mentioned  they  are  quick  to  say  that  the 
Jews  were  not  the  only  people  killed  by  the 
Nazis.  Hiere  were  Ukrainian  and  Russian 
victims,  too. 

"Babl  Yar,"  a  poem  dedicated  by  Vtr. 
Yevtxisbenko  to  the  Jewish  victims,  has  been 
translated  Into  Yiddish.  Aaron  VergelU, 
editor  of  the  new  Yiddish  language  literary 
journal  Sovletlsh  Helmland,  has  said  that 
the  poem  will  appear  In  his  publication. 
After  4  months,  however,  It  still  has  not 
appeared. 

The  symptoms  of  fear  and  suspicion  ob- 
servable In  the  Kiev  synagogue  are  typical 
of  Jewish  commimlties  In  the  Soviet  Union 
today. 

A  recent  visitor  to  the  Moacow  synagogue 
asked  about  G.  R.  Pechorsky,  head  of  the 
Jewish  community  who  was  tried  In  semi- 
secrecy  in  October  on  ctxarges  of  contact 
with  a  foreign  powM-.  Israel.  "We  do  not 
know  anything  about  Pechravky  and  we  do 
not  want  to  know  an3rthlng  about  Pe- 
chorsky,"  was  the  response. 

There  have  been  administrative  moves 
against  the  leaders  of  most  of  the  more  Im- 
portant Jewish  communities  in  the  Soviet 
Union  In  recent  months.  There  have  been 
arrests  and  trials  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad. 
In  other  cities  such  as  Riga.  Kiev,  Vllna. 
and  Tashkent,  the  known  and  respected 
Jewish  leaders  have  been  compelled  to  resign 
and  more  pliable  men  have  been  put  in  their 
place. 

In  a  number  of  cities  there  has  been  a  cal- 
culated effort  to  create  a  public  image  of 
Jewish  graft,  corruption,  and  drunkenness 
Propaganda  stories  have  been  published  "ex- 
posing" scandals  in  synagogues  and  among 
Jewish  communities. 

There  have  been  trials  of  speculators  and 
absconders  In  which  persons  with  Jewish 
names  are  prominently  associated.  In  one 
such  trial  in  "nills,  some  of  the  most  re- 
spected families  In  the  Jewish  community 
were  involved.  One  of  the  ringleaders  was 
said  to  be  a  94-year-old  leader  In  the  local 
synagogue.    He  received  a  death  sentence. 

The  effort  to  blur  the  lines  and  smear  the 
Jews  by  confusing  them  with  criminal  and 
antisocial  elements  in  the  population  Is  iden- 
tical with  the  tactics  employed  by  the  same 
coalition  of  police  and  young  Communist 
agents  In  attacking  nonconformist  youths 
and  liberal  writers.  It  is  obvious  that  It  has 
the  same  source  and  Is  inspired  by  the  same 
persons. 
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AMTi-JKwnM  FBorASAinA  cncrn^TKB  in 

PaOTIMCXS 

■XAminatloii  of  antl-JewUh  propaganda 
inat«rl«U«  circulated  in  Um  provinces  allows 
the  MJiM  pattern.  For  example,  an  antl- 
Jewlah  pampblet  published  for  local  uae  In 
KlBliliieT  la  filled  wlUi  rerelaUons  about 
drunkenneaa  and  speculation  by  synago^e 
olBclals. 

Thi»  work  seeks  to  link  the  Jews  to  the 
Rumanian  forces  that  occupied  lioldavla  In 
World  War  II.  It  even  hlnU  that  the  Jews 
were   supporters  of  the  czarlst  regime 

In  Klahlnev  and  other  areas  pressure  has 
been  brought  upon  members  of  the  Jewish 
community  to  petition  the  authorities  for 
permission  to  close  the  synagogues  on  the 
ground  that  they  no  longer  are  Interested  In 
maintaining  them. 

How  many  synagogues  have  been  forced  to 
close  by  such  intimidation  Is  not  known,  but 
the  number  Is  not  Insubstantial  In  the  rural 
areas  of  the  Ukraine  and  Moldavia.  The 
same  technique  has  been  used  against  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholic  congre- 
gations 

Most  diplomats  believe  a  prime  factor  In 
the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  permissive 
antl-SemltIsm  Is  InscnsltlvUy  on  the  Jewish 
question  by  Premier  Khrushchev  The  So- 
viet leader  has  frequently  discussed  Jewish 
questions  and  alnuxt  Invariably  has  dis- 
played traces,  at  least,  of  the  antl -Semitic 
prejudices  common  to  the  borderland  of  the 
Ukraine  where  he  grew  up. 

Another  factor,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
Moscow  diplomats,  la  the  hypersensitivity  of 
the  Soviet  regime  to  the  Zionist  questum. 
Soviet  relations  with  Israel  are  pour  at  best. 
With  a  population  of  3  million  Jews  the 
Soviet  regime  suffers  from  security  qualnvs 
because  of  the  sympathy  of  many  Soviet 
Jews  for  Jews  abroad. 

In  this  situation  the  Soviet  authorities 
are  highly  suspicious  of  any  links  or  con- 
tacts between  Israel  diplomats  and  Jewish 
communities  in  ihe  Soviet  Union  In  the 
last  3  or  3  years,  with  the  general  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  Soviet  regime,  such  contacts  have 
rapidly  broadened  and  deepened. 

BBAKL  OIPLOICSTS  OlVUt  WASM  jrwiSR 

wKxxom 

Tn  many  cities  Soviet  Jews  have  demon- 
stratively welcomed  Israel  diplomats.  In 
Leningrad,  for  example,  during  the  celebra- 
tion Of  Stmhath  Torah  3  years  ago  about 
4.000  Jews  turned  out  and  aerenaded  an 
Israel  diplomat  The  next  year  7.000  Jews 
appeared  and  last  October  between  8.000  and 
12000 

This  kind  of  display  alarms  Soviet  security 
officials.  Many  diplomats  believe  It  la  no 
coincidence  that  the  secret  trials  of  Jewish 
community  leaders  In  Leningrad  and  Muscow 
quickly  followed  the  Slmhath  Tnrah  cele- 
bration of  last  fall 

The  vigor  and  Intensity  of  Israel  diplo- 
matic activity  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Us 
contacts  with  the  Jewish  communities  are 
believed  by  Western  diplomats  to  have  stim- 
ulated the  Soviet  Union  In  Its  recent  wide- 
spread reprisals  astalnst  Jews  The  most 
prominent  Jewish  victims  have  been  persons 
who  had  social  and  cultural  contacts  with 
Israel  diplomats 

There  Is  no  sign  that  any  of  the  Israel 
activities  were  anything  but  perfectly  legal 
None  nf  them  would  have  caused  the  slight- 
est reaction  In  any  country  but  the  S.nlet 
Union. 

However,  these  personal  and  cultural  con- 
tacts have  aroused  the  Soviet  secirlty  ap- 
p.-\rat\is  and  Its  propaganda  affiliates  t,.,  a 
fury  of  activity. 

The  Israel  Bmbaesy  haa  been  pubMcIy 
charged  with  espionage  and  secret  activity 
of  a  subversive  nature.  One  Israel  diplo- 
mat has  been  expelled  and  others  threatt^ied 
with  expulsion  And.  Inevlt.iblv  they  have 
been   branded     agents  of   the   C  I.\  ' 


Despite  all  this,  so-called  administrative 
anU-Semltlsm — that  Is.  dismissal  at  Jews 
from  posts  or  exile  and  execution — Is  not 
occurring  as  It  did  in  Stalin's  day. 

At  least  In  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  Jewish 
students  appear  to  have  leas  dllBculty  than 
previously  In  winning  admission  to  higher 
educational  Institutions.  Jewish  scientists 
have  played  a  leading  role  in  space  and 
rocket  research  and  this  fact  has  won  grudg- 
ing recognition  In  high  Oovemment  circles 

K<>r  all  that,  anti-^^mitisra  is  still  a  bior 
on  the  Soviet  actt^e 


ORDER   FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Pre&ideiit.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  Uie 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  today 
It  stand  in  adjournment  to  meet  at  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  ESTABIJSII- 
ING  CODE  OF  LAW  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R  5143  >  to  amend  section 
801  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  estab- 
lish a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia."  approved  March  3.  1901. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  during 
this  lull  period  m  the  proceed inpr.s  of  the 
Senate,  when  many  of  our  colleagues  are 
out  in  various  States  and  are  expected 
to  return  within  the  next  few  day.s.  I 
thought  I  should  lay  the  foundation  thi.s 
afternoon  for  future  debate  by  present- 
ing some  reference  material  on  an  issue 
we  shall  be  considering  in  the  Senate 
next  weelc 

As  one  who  is  never  gomg  to  lose  hLs 
abiding  faith  that  Senators  will  read.  I 
wish  to  provide  them  with  some  readiniz 
material  this  afternoon  for  future  refer- 
ence on  this  very  important  issue. 

I  start  out.  Mr  President,  by  referring 
to  an  editorial  which  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
this  moriiiryf.  I  think  it  is  a  very  sound 
and  unanswerable  editorial  dealing  with 
the  subject  matter  of  capital  punish- 
ment. 

There  is  now  before  tlie  Senate  a  bill 
to  deal  with  this  subject  matter  It  is 
the  unfinished  business.  HR  5143.  the 
bill  relating  to  amending  a  code  of  law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  became  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness before  this  "recess  period  '  of  the 
Senate  I  notified  the  majority  leader 
at  the  time  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
capital  punishment  bill  was  made  the 
unfinished  business,  that  I  was  very 
desirous  of  having  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  subject  matter  whf^n  we  finally 
reached  a  vote  on  it. 

In  his  usual  cooperative  manner,  the 
majority  leader  assured  me  that  when  it 
came  time  to  vote  on  the  question.  I 
would  have  adequate  opportunity  to 
make  my  request  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote 
and  he  was  quite  sure  I  would  get  it 
He  assured  me  that  it  was  not  con- 
templated that  we  would  vote  on  the  sub- 
ject matter,  in  view  of  my  request  for 
a  yea-and-nay  vote,  until  Senators  re- 
tuined. 


So  this  aiterrxwn.  In  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  that  debate.  I  liudl  glre 
Senators  some  reading  materlml  to  reflect 
upon  when  they  return.  I  do  not  know 
any  better  reading  materiai  that  I  could 
give  to  them,  because  It  is  ao  concLse. 
so  succinctly  stated  and  so  unanswerably 
presented,  than  an  editorial  published  In 
the  Washington  Post  today  entitled 
Archaic  Law."  The  editorial  reads  as 
follows- 

AarMAir   Law 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Byron  White  has 
reminded  the  Senate  that  the  District  of 
f  .liimbia  Is  the  sole  remaining  Jurisdiction 
in  the  United  States  where  the  death  penalty 
is  mandatory  for  first  degree  murder.  The 
law  IS  archaic,  he  declared,  and  has  effectively 
disci>uraged  cuuvlctiuns  In  the  District  be- 
i-Hu.se  I  if  the  reluctance  uf  judges  and  Juries 
to  unpcise  death  sentences.  Over  a  10-year 
period,  according  to  the  Deputy  Attorney 
Cieiieral.  rmly  3A  of  270  persona  indicted  for 
first-degree  murder  were  convicted  of  that 
charge 

The  reluctance  of  Judges  and  Juries  to  con- 
demn a  man  to  death  la  not  bard  to  un- 
derstand In  a  dvUlaed  community.  The 
punishment,  impoced  In  first -dsgras  murder 
convictions,  follows  the  philosophy  of  exact- 
ing an  rye  for  an  eye  and  la  bartMrlc.  Im- 
Iir!s«)nn>rnt  serves  quite  as  well  to  protect  the 
conununlty  from  dangerous  felooa  and  does 
a  sreat  deal  more  to  promote  respect  for  the 
sanctity  of  human  life  In  addition.  It 
aiTords  a  means  of  ctirrectlng  a  mistaken 
jurv   verdict 

This  newspaper  Is  In  thorough  agreement. 
therefore,  with  the  amendment  which  Bens- 
tor  Waynh  Mokak  has  proposed  to  the  pend- 
ing »>I1I  already  passed  by  the  Ronae,  which 
wf)uld  make  the  penalty  of  death  discretion - 
ary  with  Judge  and  Jury  Mr  Moaaa  would 
eliminate  the  death  penalty  altafether  but 
permit  the  Jury  In  connection  with  certain 
irunee  which  now  entail  a  death  sentence. 
to  Impose  a  sentence  of  life  Imprisonment 
without  p«isslbllUy  of  parole 

The  Senate  Is  scheduled  to  consider  the 
death  penalty  bill  early  next  week.  We  hope 
at  the  very  least  that  It  will  follow  the  lead 
nf  the  House  and  eliminate  the  mandatory 
lmp<»«ltlon  of  the  penalty,  allowing  a  Jury  to 
impose  life  ImprLbonment  by  unanlnious 
rei'iimmendatliin 

Mr  President.  I  .send  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference -and  will  call  it 
up  in  debate  next  week— my  amendment 
to  H  R  .SMS,  to  amend  section  801  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  code 
of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia."  ap- 
proved March  3,  1901.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tliat  the  amendment  bo  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
HicKEY  m  the  chair'  Without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed  and  appropriately  referred,  and 
without  objection,  the  amendment  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  requested. 

Tl^.e    amendment    submitted    by    Mr 
M(jR.si:  IS  as  follows: 

.\nieudnienti>  UrendeU  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr  MuRbc  t.>  the  bill  (S.  1880)  to  amend 
section  801  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  U) 
establifih  a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  approved  March  3.  1901,  vie:  On 
the  nrst  pa^e.  line  3,  InunedUtely  after 
That  ',  Insert  "  lai  " 

on   liie   first  page,   line  8.  beginning  with 
death  ',  strike  out  ail  through  the  period  on 
line  4.  p.iKe  2    and  uiscrt  In  lieu  thereof  "life 
In-.priioiinu'nt." 

<>!!    page   a,   line    7,   beginning   with    "be", 
strike  out  all   through  the  period  on   line  9 
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and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing :  "not 
l>e  eligible  for  parole.". 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  14,  strike 
out  all  throtigh  the  period  on  line  9.  page  8. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  sppUcable  with 
respect  to  any  person  who,  on  or  after  tbe 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  is  sentenced 
or  resentenced  pursuant  to  a  conviction  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree. 

"SBC  a.  (a)  Section  808  of  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1901  (31  Stat.  1188).  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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Mr.  MORSE.    In  easence,  the  amend- 
ment provides  as  follows : 

Sac  808.  Rarz— Whoever  has  carnal 
knowledge  of  a  female  forcibly  and  against 
her  wUl,  or  carnally  knows  and  abuses  a 
female  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall 
t>e  ImnrlBoned  for  not  more  than  thirty 
years:  Provided,  That  In  any  case  of  rape 
the  Jury  may  add  to  their  verdict,  if  It  be 
guilty,  the  words  "with  life  Imprisonment", 
in  which  ease  the  punishment  shall  be  life 
impriaonment :  Provided /arf/icr.  That  if  the 
Jury  falls  to  agree  as  to  tlie  punishment  the 
verdict  of  guilty  shall  be  received  and  the 
punlaiunent  shall  be  imprisonment  for  not 
more  tiuui  tiiirty  years  as  provided  in  tills 
section.  Notwltiistanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  any  person  sentenced  to  life 
imprlsorunent  under  this  section  shall  not 
t>e  eligible  for  parole. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(s)  of  thU  section  sliall  tw  applicable  with 
respect  to  any  person  who.  on  or  after  tlie 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  is  sentenced 
or  resentenoed  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
pursuant  to  a  convlctioti  of  rape. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Any  person  who,  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  was  convicted 
of  murder  In  the  first  degree  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  senUneed  to  death  and 
who,  on  such  date,  U  awatUng  ttie  execu- 
tion of  that  sentence  ahall  be  resentenced 
(by  the  court  wtiich  Imposed  such  death 
sentence)  in  accordance  with  tb*  provisions 
of  secUon  801  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901 
(31  Stat.  1189).  as  amended  by  tills  Act. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  person  so  resentenced  shall  not  l>e  eligi- 
ble for  parole. 

(b)  Any  person  wIk>,  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  was  convicted  of  rape 
In  tlie  District  of  Columbia  and  sentenced 
to  death  and  wlio.  on  siKh  date.  Is  awalttng 
the  execution  of  that  sentence  shall  be  re- 
sentenced (by  tlie  court  which  Imposed  such 
death  sentence)  to  life  Imprisonment.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provialon  of  law. 
any  person  so  resentenced  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  parole. 

The  sections  that  I  have  read  are  In 
essence  the  substantive  sections  of  my 
amendment.  I  wish  to  talk  for  a  few 
moments  about  the  philosophy  of  the 
amendment,  for  the  amendment  gives 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  long 
overdue  opportunity  to  face  up  to  the 
capital  punishment  Issue.  In  1956.  late 
on  a  Friday  afternoon.  I  spoke  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  get  through  the  Senate  by 
unanimous  consent  an  amendment  to  a 
Narcotics  Control  Act  an  amendment 
which  provided  for  the  dealth  penalty 
in  the  case  of  any  person  found  guilty 
of  selling  narcotics  to  a  person  18  years 
of  age  or  younger.  The  parliamentary 
situation  at  the  time  was  as  follows:  I 
w  as  satisfied  that  a  quorum  of  the  Sen- 
ate could  not  have  been  gathered  within 
a  lOO-mlle  radius  of  Washington,  D.C. 
The  record  will  show  that  I  informed 
the  majority  leader  that  I  was,  so  far 
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as  I  knew,  In  perfect  health  and  good 
voioe.  and  that  I  was  sure  a  rote  on  tbe 
amendment  would  not  be  held  until  a 
qiUMum  could  be  obtained,  and  I  was 
sure  that  would  mean  the  following 
Monday. 

I  think  in  reading  that  record  Sena- 
tors will  find  that  there  was  a  little  good- 
natured  repartee  when  I  suggested  I  was 
«iu-e  my  majority  leader  would  not  want 
to  be  the  first  majority  leader  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate  to  hold  the  Senate 
in  session  on  Simday. 

So  we  worked  out  an  tmderstanding 
that  I  would  make  my  speech  for  future 
reference  of  the  Senate  in  (^position  to 
capital  punishment,  and  on  Monday  we 
would  limit  debate  on  the  issue  and  vote 
on  it  on  Tuesday. 

We  did  that.    The  record  is  clear  that 
the  amendment,  on  Tuesday,  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated.    The  reaction  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  was  very  in- 
teresting when  they  had  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this  very  limited  phase  of  the 
capital  punishment  issue — limited,   be- 
cause the  only  issue  then  before  them 
was  whether  or  not  they  would  vote  for 
an    amendment    which    would    impose 
capital  pimishment  on  a  person  who  sold 
drugs  to  anyone  18  years  of  age  or  imder. 
There  was  no  disagreement  among  us 
that  the  selling  of  drugs  to  anyone  18 
years  of  age  or  under,  or  to  anyone  else, 
is  a  heinous  crime.     It  did  raise  the  very 
definite  moral  issue  as  to  whether  or  not 
in  carrying  out  a  system  of  government 
by  law  by  self-governing  people,  a  ma- 
jority of  whom  claim  to  be  Christian,  and 
a  majority  of  the  rest  devout  religious 
pe<^le  of  other  faiths,  we  could  possibly 
justify  on  moral  grounds  playing  God. 

I  have  no  right,  as  I  said  then,  and  as 
I  repeat  now.  to  impose  my  religious 
faith  on  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 
However.  I  have  a  trust  to  keep  faith 
with  my  religrious  faith.  I  say  now,  as 
I  said  in  1956,  that  as  a  Christian  I  can- 
not support  capital  punishment.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  prerogative  of  taking  life 
is  God's  prerogative  and  not  man's. 

Oh,  but  it  is  said.  "Mr.  Senator,  what 
about  self -defense  7"  I  have  no  problem 
with  it.  It  has  been  recognized  for  all 
time,  as  far  as  the  history  of  man  is 
concerned,  that  man  has  the  moral  right 
to  detaad  his  own  life  In  self-defense. 
In  my  judgment  that  principle  of  self- 
defense  also  runs  through  the  argument 
in  regard  to  war,  where  society  as  a 
whole  is  defending  itself  from  an  enemy 
that  seeks  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  mem- 
bers of  society  as  a  whole. 

I  have  always  taken  the  position,  as  a 
former  teacher  of  criminal  law.  as  one 
who  for  years  worked  in  the  field  of 
criminal  law  administration,  that  there 
is  no  relevancy  between  the  doctrine  of 
self-defense  on  the  part  of  an  individ- 
ual exercising  it  against  an  attacker  and 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  a  nation 
exercising  it  in  war  against  an  enemy  of 
the  coimtry  that  seeks  to  destroy  them 
on  tbe  one  hand  and  an  attempted  justi- 
fication of  capital  punishment  as  a  [>en- 
alty  for  crime. 

The  capital  punishment  issue  deals 
with  an  act  of  volition  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  whereby  the  State,  through 
statutory  enactment,  lays  it  down  as  pub- 
lic policy  that  it  shall  take  hiunan  Ufe 


by  way  of  any  one  of  the  various  forms 
of  capital  punishment,  as  a  punitive 
measure,  as  a  punishment — yes,  as  an 
act  of  revalue  or  an  CFe-Xor-an-eye  and 
a  tooth -for-a- tooth  policy  because  of  a 
criminal  act  by  a  wrongdoer. 

In  my  Judgment  that  places  the  State, 
and,  through  it,  the  dtiaenry  of  the 
State  in  a  position  in  which  I  consider 
it  transgresses  upon  the  prerogative  of 
the  Almighty.  As  God  gave  life,  and 
as  God  in  His  various  ways  imposes  what 
we  well  recognize  are  divine  penalties 
for  transgressions  of  moral  law,  I  hold  to 
the  belief  that  organized  society  has  no 
moral  right  to  play  God  and  decide  by 
legislative  fiat  that  some  act,  no  matter 
how  heinous,  can  justify  the  State  exer- 
cising the  prerogative  of  God  and  take 
that  life. 

I  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  I 
am  limiting  my  remaiits  today  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  capital  punslunent  as  a  pen- 
alty for  crime  imposed  by  law.  For  the 
reasons  I  have  set  forth  again  on  moral 
grounds  as  a  Christian  I  am  opposed  to 
the  enactment  of  leglslatlan  which 
makes  capital  punishment  a  statutory 
penalty  for  so-called  major  oBesaes. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  if  such  a 
statutory  penalty  exists  in  any  State,  no 
Governor  sworn  to  enforce  the  laws  of 
his  State  is  deserving  of  any  criticism  If 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  of  a  given  case 
he  decides  that  an  Imposed  sentence  of 
capital  punishment  should  be  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  authority  and 
power  of  the  court  under  the  law  to  ren- 
der siKh  a  sratenoe. 

Here  again  it- is  up  to  tbe  Individual 
Governor,  in  acoHxlanoe  witti  the  facts 
al  each  individual  caae  and  In  light  of 
terms  of  the  criminal  statotes  of  eat* 
State,  to  determine  what  his  executive 
action  should  be,  case  by  case. 

What  I  am  directing  my  attention  to 
today  is  a  very  simple  issue  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  vote  in  the 
Senate  for  H.R.  5143  which  pn^ioses  to 
continue  capital  pimishment  but  under 
certain  restrictions  In  the  District  of 
Colimibla  as  a  punishment  for  certain 
msijor  offenses.  It  is  my  position  that 
HJl.  5143  should  be  rejected  unless  there 
is  added  to  it  my  amendment  which  tn 
tf  ect  abolishes  capital  punishment  and 
substitutes  theref <H-e  mandatory  life  im- 
prisomnmt. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  my 
amendment  does  not  deal  at  all  with  the 
pardon  power  of  the  President.  My 
amendment  limits  Itself  to  a  restriction 
that  makes  life  imprisonment  a  man- 
datory sentence  and  qiectfieally  provides 
that  the  convicted  person  shall  never  be 
eligible  for  parole. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  pardon 
power  of  the  President  or  a  Governor 
should  likewise  be  restricted  to  those 
cases  in  which  it  can  subsequently  be 
establisiied  that  the  convicted  person  did 
not,  in  fact,  commit  the  offense  for  which 
he  was  sentenced  to  life  inqxlaonment. 
However,  my  amenrlmpfit  Uonits  itself  to 
a  legislative  enactment  whl^  provides 
as  a  matter  of  law  that  no  person  sen- 
tenced to  life  immlsonment  can  ever  be 
released  on  parole. 

I  have  not  corered  the  panion  issue  in 
this  statute  because  the  pardon  au- 
tbori^  of  the  President  of  the  United 
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states  could  not  be  modified  except  by 
constltuttonal  amendment,  and  I  am 
sure  that  would  be  found  to  be  the  case 
in  most,  If  not  all.  the  States  for  the 
reason  that  the  pardon  power  granted 
to  a  Oovemor  Is  a  constitutional  errant 
of  power  which  cannot  be  changed  ex- 
cept by  constitutional  amendment. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional problem  invohred  in  my 
amendment  which  simply  provides  that 
if  a  prisoner  is  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment, he  shall  never  be  eligible  for 
parole. 

In  an  issue  such  as  this,  which  in- 
volves, of  course,  much  subjectivity, 
which  involves — and  one  need  only  read 
my  mall  to  see  how  much — deep  emo- 
tional attitudes  and  patterns,  and  which 
deals  with  matters  of  conscience.  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  presence  of  those  ele- 
ments in  this  controversial  subject  mat- 
ter means  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  one  who  holds  a  contrary  point  of 
view  is  likely  to  be  persuaded  or  con- 
vinced that  he  should  change  that  point 
of  view. 

That  fact,  however,  in  no  way  removes 
the  responsibility  of  the  Senate  to  take 
a  long,  thorough  look,  and  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  this  subject  matter,  and  take 
note  of  the  second  major  reason  that  I 
lay  down  this  afternoon  in  support  of 
my  position ;  namely,  that  we  should  face 
up  to  the  capital  punishment  issue  in  the 
E>lstrlct  of  Columbia  and  abolish  capital 
punishment.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
moral  Issue  without  making  as  clear  as 
I  can  for  the  record  that  we  should  stop 
legislatively  supporting  such  bills  as  are 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  under 
which  we  will  determine  whether  a  hu- 
man being  shall  live  or  die  through  the 
administration  of  our  choice  in  criminal 
law  penalties. 

I  do  not  ask  for  support  for  my  posi- 
tion because  of  the  fact  that  the  cases 
are  many  in  which,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  capital  punishment,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  It  was  discovered  that  an 
innocent  person  was  executed.  Criminal 
trials  without  exceptions  never  have  been 
infallible,  and  they  never  will  be.  There 
has  always  been  occasional  repetition  of 
miscarriages  of  justice  In  capital  cases 
in  which  an  execution  has  been  ordered, 
with  all  involved  in  the  trial,  on  the 
prosecution  and  jury  end.  sincerely  be- 
lieving at  the  time  that  the  person  who 
was  the  defendant  was.  in  fact,  guilty  of  a 
capital  offense,  only  to  discover  some 
tinxe  later — and  sometimes  not  so  long 
later — that  a  horrendous  miscarriage  of 
Justice  had  taken  place  in  the  execution 
of  an  innocent  party.  I  think  that  fact 
is  really  irrelevant  to  the  moral  issue  I 
am  discussing  this  afternoon. 

But  as  a  religious  person — and  I  do 
not  say  that  anyone  who  holds  a  contrary 
view  to  my  own  is  any  the  less  religious 
according  to  his  sights  and  his  faith  and 
his  religious  precepts — but  I  do  wish  to 
say  that  on  the  basis  of  my  religious 
training,  my  religious  conditioning,  my 
interpretation  of  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
I  could  not  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
the  year  1962  reconcile  a  vote  for  capi- 
tal punishment  with  my  religious  faith. 
To  me,  it  is  a  moral  issue,  and  all  the 
argximents  that  we  will  hear  next  week 


to  the  effect  that  legislation  must  be  a 
compromise:  that  a  very  unsatisfactory 
situation  now  existing  in  the  E>lstrlct  of 
Columbia  must  be  modified,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  by  eliminating  mandatory 
features  of  the  present  law.  are  argu- 
ments which,  in  my  Judgment,  simply 
amount  to  clear  expediency,  to  an  eva- 
sion of  the  moral  question  as  to  whether, 
at  this  stage  of  civilization,  we  really 
have  not  yet  reached  a  point  of  taking 
a  position  as  a  Congress  that  we  will  not 
exercise  what  I  allude  to  as  Ood's  pre- 
rogative of  taking  human  life  as  a  form 
of  punishment. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  casts  no 
reflection  upon  the  sincerity  and  the  re- 
ligious dedication  of  any  colleague  who. 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  religious 
faith,  finds  no  moral  confiict  In  this 
subject  as  do<'s  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

But  moving  from  the  moral  l.v?ue.  I 
wish  now  to  consider  the  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  I  believe  is 
recognized  on  the  part  of  most  authori- 
ties in  the  field  of  criminology  to  be 
the  modem,  most  scientific  approach 
to  the  subject,  of  punishment.  I  very 
quickly  dismiss  the  argument  that  capi- 
tJaJ  punishmer.t  ts  necessary  as  a  deter- 
rent by  sayinK  that  the  books  are  full. 
for  those  who  will  read,  of  indLsputable 
evidence  that  capital  punishment  does 
not  deter.  I  suppose  the  main  reason 
why  capital  punishment  does  not  deter 
is  that  most  murders  are  crimes  of 
violence;  most  murders  are  committed 
when  the  glandular  system  has  blocked 
off  the  cortex.  Oh,  I  know  all  about 
the  law  of  premeditation;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  scientists  in  the  field 
of  criminology  are  quite  uniform,  based 
upon  their  le-?lon  of  case  studies,  that 
it  Is  a  lot  of  wishful  thinking  to  argue 
that  capital  punishment  Is  a  deterrent. 

So  I  move  to  my  next  point  Doen  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  believe  that 
a  soft  approa^^h  should  be  made  toward 
the  murderer  or  the  rapist  or  the  traitor 
or  anyone  who  commits  a  capital  crime 
under  present  criminal  law  definition' 
Hear  me  through.  Mr  President,  if  you 
think  my  approach  Is  soft. 

I  am  incllred  to  believe  that  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  the  legislative  dif- 
ficulty which  has  confronted  those  who 
have  urged  tne  adoption  of  a  humane 
and  what  they  consider  to  t)e  a  moral 
approach  to  the  punishment  of  the  capi- 
tal offender  Is  what  also  the  records 
show  to  be  the  final  outcome  of  too 
many — in  fact,  probably  a  majority — of 
the  cases  In  which  capital  punishment 
was  not  lmi>osed,  but  only  a  prison 
.sentence,  and  usually  a  .sentence  which 
on  paper  reads  "life  Imprisonment." 
The  undeniable  fact  is  that,  by  and 
large,  a  life  imprisonment  sentence  does 
not  mean  llf.?  Imprisonment.  The  un- 
deniable fact  Is  that  In  Jurisdiction  after 
jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  most 
so-called  Ufetermers  do  not  serve  out 
their  lives  in  prison 

And  those,  like  mys<-lf,  who  have  op- 
posed capital  punishment  have  that 
thrown  at  them;  it  is  thrown  at  us 
whenever  we  seek  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  would  abolish  capital 
punishment 


Mr  President,  my  position  on  this 
matter  has  been  of  years  standing,  long 
before  I  entered  the  Senate.  It  la  the 
position  which  I  took  when  I  was  In  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  and  served 
as  director  of  the  Attorney  General's 
survey  and  research  study,  published  in 
a  five-volume  work  on  "Pardon.  Parole, 
Probation,  and  Prison  Administration." 
including  a  digest  of  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  country.  I  have  always  taken  the 
position  that  life  imprisonment  should 
mean  life  imprisonment.  I  have  always 
taken  the  position  that  one  who  com- 
mits a  capital  crime,  is  found  guilty  of 
it.  and  is  also  found  to  be  responsible 
for  his  acts,  and  is  sentenced  to  life 
imprisoiunent.  should  be  sentenced  un- 
der a  mandatory  statute  that  denies 
him  parole  and  denies  him  pardon,  and 
would  entitle  him  to  release  from  prison 
only  If  subsequently  It  could  be  shown 
by  judicial  process  that,  in  fact,  he  was 
not  ){uilty.  In  other  words,  that  his 
case  was  among  the  limited  group  to 
which  I  referred  earlier  in  this  speech 
when  I  mentioned  cases  In  which  the 
wrony  persons  were  sentenced — In  other 
words  only  If  such  persons  fell  in  the 
limited  group  of  cases  which,  under 
pre.sent  policy  which  prevails  in  many 
jurLsdictions.  sometimes  result  In  the 
legal  murder  by  the  State  of  Innocent 
persons  who  in  fact,  did  not  commit 
the  murder  or  rape  or  other  capital  of- 
fenses with  which  they  were  charged. 

Mr  President,  some  persons  who  op- 
pose my  point  of  view  from  time  to  time 
have  tried  to  argue  that  In  some  way, 
somehow,  actual  mandatory  life  im- 
prisonment would  be  illegal  and  im- 
constltutlonal  Of  course.  I  say  most 
respectfully,  that  Is  legal  nonsense.  In- 
asmuch as  the  State  has  the  legal  power 
to  provide  for  capital  punishment — and 
I  do  not  deny  the  power;  I  only  deny 
the  wisdom  and  the  morality  of  exercls- 
inK  It — the  State  also  has  the  power  to 
provide  for  mandatory  life  Imprison- 
ment, and  to  deny  any  release  by  way 
of  parole  Mr  President,  is  that  "soft"? 
What  Is  lenient  or  "soft"  about  a  law 
which  provides  for  a  penalty,  and  says. 
In  effect,  "If  you  are  found  guiUy  of 
murder  or  some  other  capital  offense 
and  if  you  are  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment, you  will  be  put  away  for 
life  That  will  be  If.  then  you  'have 
had  It  •  " 

Mr  President,  I  shall  not  argue  that 
such  a  law  would  be  a  greater  deterrent 
to  the  commi-ssion  of  capital  offenses 
than  is  capital  punlsliment;  but  I  do 
argue  that  to  whatever  extent  a  heavy 
penalty  Is  a  deterrent,  such  a  law  would 
be  as  much  a  deterrent.  In  fact  there 
are  writings — and  I  think  they  have 
great  cogency— in  which  It  is  argued  that 
the  present  possibility  of  being  able  to 
"beat  the  rap."  insofar  as  a  capital  pun- 
ishment penalty  is  concerned,  tends — 
to  whatever  extent  the  criminal  gives 
any  thought  to  the  penalty,  before  he 
commits  the  crime — to  cause  him  to  be 
inclined  to  take  a  chance  with  the  law. 
But  I  am  satLsfied  that  if  we  put  on  the 
statute  books  a  law  which  provides  that 
there  will  be  mandatory  life  Imprison- 
ment, and  that  will  be  It,"  and  that 
there  will  be  no  pardon  or  no  parole. 
then-  to  whatever  extent  the  existence 
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of  penalties  acts  as  a  deterrent — that 
mandatory  capital  punishment  would  be 
as  much  of  a  deterrent  as  would  an  im- 
moral capital  pimishment  provision — 
immoral  in  accordance  with  my  religious 
sights. 

Some  Interesting  studies  have  been 
made  of  criminals,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  views  In  regard  to  the  cap- 
ital punishment  Issue.  This  afternoon 
I  do  not  present  them  by  way  of  sum- 
mary, except  as  a  miitter  of  interest.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  any  Senator 
should  vote  for  my  bill  because  there  Is 
this  reaction  on  the  t<art  of  the  criminal 
world;  but  I  say  It  d^es  have  a  bearing 
on  the  argument — so  frequently  made — 
that  there  must  be  capital  punishmoit 
if  capital  offenses  are  to  be  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  the  Interesting  thing  is 
that  criminals  of  thii  type  or  class  seem 
to  hold  the  view  that  they  would  prefer 
to  be  executed,  ratber  than  spend  the 
rest  of  their  days  in  tirison.  But  I  wish 
to  make  clear  that  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  adjiist  our  c-iminal  statutes  to 
meet  the  preference*  of  the  criminals. 
I  only  make  this  ohiervatlon — because 
It  is  borne  out  by  the  studies — as  part  of 
my  answer  to  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
very  unjustifiable  chiirge.  made  by  the 
proponents  of  capital  punishment,  that 
life  imprisonment,  mandatory  in  nature, 
would  be  a  "soft"  appix>ach  to  the  treat- 
ment of  capital  offenajs. 

To  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  tough 
approach. 

I  close  this  subject— although  I  have 
another  one  to  talk  about  later — with 
my  last  point,  Mr.  President  I  Uilnk 
one  of  the  great  needs  In  the  world  to- 
day, and  I  speak  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  is  to  em- 
phasize the  importanoe  of  human  values ; 
to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
on  the  part  of  this  country  to  demon- 
strate to  millions  of  people  In  the  world, 
tn  thoae  areas  In  which  human  values 
do  not  count  to  any  such  degree  as  they 
do  in  our  country,  that  we  mean  It,  be- 
lieve it.  and  serve  the  Ideal  when  we  talk 
about  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 

"Oh."  it  may  be  said,  "Ur.  Senator,  do 
you  mean  to  Imply  that  there  is  any  dig- 
nity in  the  life  of  a  criminal?"  My  an- 
swer is,  "There  is  dignity  in  all  life,  for 
it  is  divine" ;  and  the  sinful  and  the  way- 
ward should  be  placed  In  a  position  of 
custody,  so  far  as  societal  safety  is  con- 
cerned, so  that  the  siiiful  and  the  crim- 
inal and  the  wayward  are  subjected  to 
those  penalties,  those  custodial,  super- 
visional  procedures,  that  organized  so- 
ciety decides  are  necessary  to  prevent 
recurrences  of  their  wrongful  conduct. 
But  that  is  as  far  as  organized  society, 
according  to  my  slghta.  should  consider 
it  has  a  moral  right  to  go  or  a  legal  duty 
to  perform  in  the  protection  of  society. 
I  say  that  because  ttve  bar  of  ultimate 
judgment  in  regard  to  human  conduct, 
the  bar  of  judgment  over  the  issue  of 
life,  is  the  bar  of  God's  judgment,  and 
not  that  of  any  court  anywhere  in 
America. 

That  is  my  thesis;  and  I  think  we 
would  be  an  in^irln«  example  around 
the  world  If.  in  this  field  of  criminal 
law— and  there  are  many  other  fields  in 
which  we  must  also  manifest  and  prove 
our  belief  in  the  dignity  of  the  indlvid- 
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«»1— the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
tn  1M2  stood  op  In  support  ot  the  dignity 
of  life.  We  should  follow  that  course  of 
legislative  action  even  though  the  heart- 
beat is  that  of  a  criminal.  By  f  ollowtog 
that  humane  course  of  legislative  action 
we  would  put  the  criminal  away  so  that 
he  CQiald  not  continue  to  endanger  other 
lives,  but  we  would  leave  to  God  the  judg- 
ment as  to  when  his  life  would  be  called 
before  the  Imr  of  God  Almighty  for  final 
Judgment,  in  accordance  with  what  I 
happen  to  believe  Is  th3  ultimate  right 
of  God,  and  not  of  man. 

On  the  l>asis  of  the  premises  that  I 
have  presented  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  offer  my  amendment.  I  shall 
debate  it  next  week.  I  shall  ask  for  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  on  it.  I  shall  continue 
to  pray  and  hope  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  will  support  my  amend- 
ment and.  by  so  doing,  set  an  example, 
in  my  Judgment,  In  support  of  the  great 
Ideal  encompassed  in  what  we  so  fre- 
quently refer  to  as  our  deep  faith  In  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual.  We  thus  can 
demonstrate  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
that  we  practice  our  preachments  of 
human  and  moral  values. 


ACCESS  ROAD  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  ta  De- 
cember 1960.  after  an  extended  period  of 
consultation  with  SBA  and  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, a  new  program  developed  to  as- 
sist small  business.  In  essence,  this  pro- 
gram involved  loans  to  small  forest 
products  processors  to  enable  them  to 
finance  the  construction  of  primary  ac- 
cess roads,  which  were  an  integral  part 
of  a  timber-sale  contract. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  was  to 
assist  small  business  In  retaining  a  com- 
petittve  position  in  the  purchase  of  Gov- 
ernment timber  sales.  It  Ls  often  neces- 
sary to  bulM  a  fairly  substantial  road  to 
harvest  national  forest  timber  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  this  construction 
must  beoompleted  before  any  of  the  tim- 
ber can  be  removed.  This  might  mi>an 
that  a  small  firm  could  have  more  than 
$100,000  d  its  working  capital  tied  up 
before  any  timber  was  removed. 

Last  year,  in  connection  with  the  cut- 
ting of  national  forest  timber,  allow- 
ances totaling  $44  million  were  made  in 
the  prices  of  national  forest  timber  for 
timber  purchaser  construction,  and  of 
this  amount  $21  million  was  in  Oregon. 
Tlierefore.  this  loan  program  is  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  me. 

In  the  first  6  monttis  of  the  SBA-Por- 
est  Service  program,  four  loans  totaling 
approximately  $650,000  were  made  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  In  the  following  6 
months,  through  December  31,  1961,  26 
SBA-Forest  Service  loans  were  author- 
ised to  small  concerns  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  for  a  total  amount  in  excess 
of  $2,800,000.  Sixteen  of  these  loans 
totaling  $1,800,000  were  authorized  to 
small  firms  in  Oregon  who  had  pur- 
chased national  forest  timber.  This  is 
a  commendable  program  and  one  which 
I  am  sure  will  expand  and  prove  most 
beneficial. 

This  program  would  also  be  applicable 
to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
the    Department   of    the   Interior    and 


could  be  extremely  beneficial  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  where  tills  agency  has 
extensive  timber  holdings.  The  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  SBA  are 
working  out  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
that  they  will  sign  and  I  trust  that  this 
will  be  done  promptly. 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  SBA  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  vigor  with 
which  they  have  proceeded  to  place  this 
program  into  effect. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
COOPERATIVE  COUNCIL  OF 
OREGCW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Wilcox,  president  of  the  Agricultural 
Cooperative  Coimcil  of  Oregon,  by  letter 
dated  January  24.  has  brought  to  my 
attention  the  position  of  that  body  with 
respect  to  the  taxation  of  cooperatives 
and  as  well  its  porit)<m  on  foreign  trade 
and  tariffs. 

The  resolutions,  which  embody  the  ex- 
pression of  40,000  members  of  the  64 
farmer  cooperatives  in  Oregon,  were 
adopted  on  Deoember  12,  1961,  at  the 
40th  annual  membership  meeting.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Wilcox,  together 
with  the  resolutions,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objectton,  the  letter 
and    resolutions    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Recobs,  as  follows: 
AcucTTLTTOAi.  Coor^uLxm 

CtouMCQ.  or  Obsgon, 
Gresham.  Ong^  January  24,  IBiZ. 
Hon.  Watmx  Ltmam  MaasE, 
Senator  from  Oregon. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Skhatob  Ifaiss:  I  have  been  in- 
structed by  tbe  nMmbenliip  of  tb«  Agricul- 
tural Cooperative  Council  of  Oregon  to  trana- 
mit  the  attacbed  reeolutlons  ^Tpf^tn^jng  ^^ 
unanimous  opinion  of  council  membenhip. 
The  ACCO  is  a  service  organlaation.  repre- 
senting 64  farmer  cooperatives  and  their 
40,000  members,  founded  In  1921  to  provide 
educational  and  service  benefits  to  farmers 
and  their  business  organizations.  A  list  of 
our  farmer  cooperatives,  whlcb  unanimously 
voted  for  these  resolutions.  Is  attached. 

Farmer  cooperatives  contribute  vitally  to 
the  economy  of  Oregon  by  Increasing  incomes 
of  farmers,  thereby  making  possible  increased 
volumes  of  business  for  merchants.  In- 
creased Incomes  of  farmers  are  also  reflected 
In  Increased  Income  taxes  paid  by  fanners 
to  the  Treasury.  Purthermore,  farmer  co- 
operatives make  possible  increased  employ- 
ment of  permanent  and  seaaon  employees, 
as  weU  as  Income  for  school  diUdren  who 
harvest  farm  crops. 

Por  these  reasons,  we  encourage  you  to 
take  all  steps  possible  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  appropriate  Members  of  Congress,  the 
interests  of  farmer  cooperatives  from  your 
district. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  H.  Wnx»x. 

President. 

Resolution  oi»  Coopxxattvx  Taxattok 
Whereas  the  Agrlciiltural  Cooperative 
CouncU  of  Oregon  believes  that  there  exists 
considerable  confusion  and  uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  taxability  of  patronage  refimds 
and/or  aUocatlQns  of  co<^>eratlves;  ^r\^ 

Whereas  Congress  nuule  dear  In  the  1851 
Revenue  Act  Its  Intent  that  cooperatives 
should  continue  to  treat  petroAage  refxmds. 
\mder  whatever  form  issued,  as  treated  at 
that  time   and   a   long   time  past;    that    is. 
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patroiiAge  refunds  allocated  to  patrons  pur- 
aiiant  to  a  pre-exlatlng  contract  between 
patrona  and  the  cooperative  snali  not  be 
deemed  to  be  Income  to  the  cooperative  or 
be  Included  in  computing  Its  net  or  groaa 
Income.  If  the  net  aavlngs  or  retalna  were 
unallocated,  then  such  earnings  should  be 
taxable  to  the  cooperative,  but  if  the  retain 
funds  are  allocated  to  patrons,  then  each 
Individual  (Mtron  should  be  liable  for  the  tax 
on  his  allocation  for  the  year  In  which  It  Is 
made:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Reaolved,  That  this,  the  Agricultural  Co- 
operative Cc  jincll  of  Oregon,  assembled  this 
12th  day  of  December  IMl.  at  Its  40th  annual 
membership  meeting,  recomm-nd  that  ap- 
propriate legislation  be  adopted  to  clarify 
and  make  effective  the  Intent  of  the  1951 
Revenue  Act  to  the  effect  that  all  patronage 
allocations  of  agricultural  coop>eratlves  dis- 
tributed under  a  preexisting  contract  be 
Included  In  the  gross  Income  of  the  re- 
cipient patron;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved..  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  each  of  the  Oregon  congressional 
delegation,  and  to  each  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, the  National  Council  of  Parmer  Co- 
operatives, and  other  Interested  parties. 


RxsoLimoM  ON   Poanoir  Tkaob  and   TASirrs 

Whereas  the  Agrlcultiuul  Cooperative 
Council  of  Oregon  recognizes  the  need  of 
maintaining  a  sound  and  healthy  exchange 
In  International  trade  of  agrlcultiiral  com- 
modities produced  in  stirplus  by  one  coun- 
try for  which  there  is  a  demand  by  another 
country,  it  does  at  the  same  time  recognize 
the  right  and  nccesalty  for  the  United  States 
to  protect  the  domestic  market  of  its  own 
agricultural  producers  against  excessive  and 
unduly  competitive  Imports  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  therefrom  which 
already  are  being  produced  domestically  in 
substantial  quantities:  and 

Whereas  a  growing  list  of  agricultural  com- 
modities grown  In  Oregon  are  being  con- 
fronted and  threatened  with  Increasing  Im- 
ports In  alarming  quantities  at  prices  which 
are  ruinous  and  below  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer's cost  of  production:  and 

Whereas  Oregon  farmers  are  already  In  a 
dilemma  with  rising  costs  and  lowering  re- 
turns disproportionate  with  all  other 
branches  of  the  economy;  and 

Whereas  the  loss  of  market  outlet  for  one 
agricultural  commodity  due  to  cheap  foreign 
competition  of  Imports  from  low-wage  coun- 
tries throws  the  burden  of  surplus  upon  the 
remaining  commodities  when  land  usage  Is 
diverted  to  production  of  those  commodli.es: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this,  the  Agricultural  Co- 
operative Council  of  Oregon,  asfembled  this 
12th  day  of  December  19«1.  at  its  40th  an- 
nual membership  meeting,  do  hereby  recom- 
mend and  urge  that  Congress  give  the  par- 
ticular problems  of  agricultural  producers 
more  attention  In  foreign  econnmlc  [wUcy  by 
taking  action  to  safeguard  Ua  agricultural 
products  against  any  further  tariff  reduc- 
tions, and  to  retain  and  strengthen  the  peril 
point  and  escape  clause  provisions  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  if  renewed, 
and  further  that  "growers  of  any  agruulturil 
product  used  In  the  manufacture  of  a  aim- 
modlty  Involved  In  a  perll-polnt  or  escape 
clause  proceeding  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  domestic  Indiistry  producing  that  com- 
modity In  such  proceedings";  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  by  the  secretary  to  Oregon's  congres- 
sional delegation,  the  Secretary  of  .Agricul- 
ture. USDA.  and  other  interested  parties. 
Including  the  NaUonal  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives. 


THE  CHALLENGE  TO  AMERICAN 
LAWYERS  IN  A  THERMONUCLEAR 
AQE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 7,  1961.  a  very  brilliant  lawyer, 
at  one  time  counsel  to  one  of  our  com- 
mittees in  tho  Senate.  Mr.  Edward  P. 
Morgan,  delivered  a  speech  to  the  Kan- 
sas City  Bar  /Vssociation  on  the  subject 
of  "The  Chalh-nge  to  American  Lawyers 
in  a  Thermon  iclear  Age." 

I  do  not  introduce  speeches  into  the 
Congressional  Rzcoro  without  giving 
very  careful  t.'iought  to  the  question  as 
to  whether  I  believe  the  speech  should 
be  made  a  matter  of  historic  record.  I 
think  there  are  two  main  reasons  why 
material  shou.d  be  inserted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  The  first  is  because 
we  think  the  subject  matter  of  the  inser- 
tion will  be  ol  help  to  our  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  in  connection  with  considera- 
tion of  letjislaLive  proposals  to  come  be- 
fore the  Sena:e  in  a  given  session.  The 
other  is  because  we  think  the  matter  we 
offer  to  insert  merits  being  made  part  of 
the  historic  Record. 

This  speech  meets  that  test.  In  my 
Judgment,  and  so  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  b<;  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THS    CHALI.XMOK    TO    AMOUCAN    LaWTXSS    IN     A 

Thexmonuclxas  Ack 
(By  Edward  P  Morgan) 

(EDrroas  Norx. — Edward  P  Morgan,  a  na- 
tive Mlssourlar.  and  a  member  of  its  bar. 
comes  from  three  generations  of  Missouri 
lawyers.  He  Is  i  practicing  lawyer  In  Wash- 
ington. D  C .  a  partner  In  the  law  firm  of 
Welch.  Mott  &  Morgan  Prior  to  his  active 
practice,  he  wiis  an  Inspector  of  the  KBI 
and  counsel  to  several  committees  of  the 
VS  Congress,  r  otably  the  Joint  Committee 
of  Congress  on  the  Investigation  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Disaster  and  the  Senate  Porelgn 
Relations  Comn  ittee  In  Its  Investigation  of 
allegations  of  communism  In  the  State  De- 
partment Over  the  past  15  years.  Mr  Mor- 
gan has  made  hundreds  of  public  addresses 
all  over  the  Un  ted  States,  seeking  to  alert 
the  American  people  to  the  menace  of  totali- 
tarianism and  Soviet  Imperialism  and  to 
suggest  solutions  to  these  Imponderable  prob- 
lems of  our  gene-atlon  » 

Twenty  years  igo  today  the  armed  forces 
jf  Japan  with  cellberate  and  premeditated 
treachery  attacked  the  American  Pacific  Pleet 
baaed  at  Pear!  Hart>or  We  were  at  peace 
with  the  Empire  of  Japan  and  her  ambassa- 
dors were  in  Washington  In  conversation 
with  our  Government  looking  forward  to  an 
amicable  setDenent  of  differences  In  the 
Pacific  One  hcur  after  Japanese  air  and 
naval  forces  had  struck  the  Terrlt<jry  of 
Hawaii,  the  em  saarles  of  Japan  delivered 
to  "ur  S-cre'a.'y  of  State  a  reply  to  a  recent 
.\merlran  dlplnniatlc  note,  a  reply  c  ntaln- 
ini?  no  susTfref  tint,  of  attack  by  f-Tce  upon  the 
United  States  With  the  benefit  of  informa- 
tion n(.w  av.iUable.  It  Is  known  that  the 
Cftivertunen':  of  Jipun  had  plani.ed  for  many 
weeks  the  barbarous  act  of  December  7,  IMl 
The  Pyrrhic  vlc'ory  of  having  executed  the 
att.ick  with  surpri.'-e.  cunnlr;?.  and  deceit 
belon^fs  to  the  ».ir  I'ird.s  of  Japan  %li;.  h.*p- 
plly  have  been  d  sDatched  •"  an  iKnumlni'Mi.^ 
fate  M)  richly  leserved  T\\e  unprnvoked 
attack  upon  the  United  States  provides  a 
.•^.idaeni.'iij  but  .ig:;al  trvjt.h  f  r  all  ^leople 
who    would    be    free      Freedom    n>,«v    ii<it    be 


assumed;  for  it  Is  a  living,  tender  Ideal  that 
must  be  eternally  nurtured  and  protected 
by  the  peace-loving  nations  of  ths  earth. 
Pearl  Harbor  presents  one  of  the  military 
enlgn\as  of  history.  Our  Oovernment  was 
breaking  the  Japanese  code.  We  literally 
knew  not  only  what  the  Japanese  w«r«  say- 
ing, but  what  they  were  thinking  as  imU. 
It  was  clear  many  months  before  Pearl 
Hartx>r  that  the  Japanese  program  of  ag- 
gression was  Inmnu table  and  that  the  United 
States,  despite  anything  we  might  do,  would 
be  drawn  Into  the  conflict.  We  had  war 
plarui  that  contemplated  In  great  particu- 
larity the  exact  type  of  attack  which  the 
Japanese  executed  on  the  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 7.  1941.  We  knew  that  war  was  but  a 
matter  of  hours  away  on  December  8.  and 
yet  HawaU  was  caught  by  the  Japan—  hope- 
lessly undefended  and  the  United  States 
subjected  to  the  greatest  military  and  naval 
defeat  In  Its  history. 

There  are  many  considerations  that  enter 
Into  the  question  of  responsibility  for  this 
disaster  But  above  and  beyond  all  of  the 
administrative  shortconUngs  and  other  con- 
siderations, there  was  an  overtone  which  to 
my  mind  constituted  one  of  the  real  eausee 
of  Pearl  Harbor.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
military  and  diplomatic  ofBclala  of  o\ir  Gov- 
ernment realized  we  were  not  a  united 
people.  Accordingly,  dispatches  alerting 
outposts  were  quallfled  with  the  admonition 
not  to  take  any  step  which  would  alarm 
the  civilian  population  of  HawaU  or  be 
designed  to  be  construed  by  Japan  as  an 
act  of  war  The  result  was  a  military  non 
sequltur.  which  prejudiced  the  effectiveness 
of  our  military  and  naval  effort  and  to  my 
mind  explains  In  some  measure  our  national 
embarrassment  on  the  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 7.  1941. 

The  time  must  never  again  come  in  our 
history,  particularly  in  an  atomic  age  when 
an  enemy  may  strike  with  paralysing  swift- 
ness, that  our  own  military  forces  are  ham- 
strung by  a  consclousnees  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  whom  they  are  charged 
with  defending,  do  not  have  a  singleness  of 
purpose  ThU  Nation  must  be  reaolved  per- 
ennially to  defend  Itself  and  there  nuat  al- 
ways be  a  consciousness  In  the  i^tr***»  of 
OUT  leaders,  of  whatever  party  they  may  be, 
that  the  American  people  eaeentlaUy  and 
fundamentally  are  determined  as  one  to  de- 
fend our  heritage  of  freedom. 

In  another  sense.  Pearl  Harbor  epitomizes 
the  last  glorious  spectacle  of  a  great  Na- 
tion, cherlahlng  peace  so  consxinimately, 
that  It  would  not  first  raise  Its  hand  to  fore- 
stall an  enemy  aggreaeor  poised  to  destroy 
It  On  the  night  of  Decemt>er  6.  IMl.  as 
an  Intercepted  and  decoded  Japanese  diplo- 
matic dispatch  was  being  read  by  President 
Roosevelt  In  a  quiet  study  of  the  White 
House,  he  sadly  raised  his  head  and  said  to 
Harry  Hopkins  "ThU  means  war."  Mr. 
Hopkins  thereupon  expressed  the  view  that 
since  war  appeared  Inevitable  and  was  un- 
doubtedly going  to  come  at  the  convenience 
of  the  Japanese,  It  waa  "too  bad"  that  we 
could  not  strike  the  first  blow  and  prevent 
any  sort  of  surprise  The  President  sighed 
and  said  No,  we  cant  do  that.  We  are 
a  democracy  and  a  peaceful  people — we  have 
a  i;o«xl  record  " 

History  must  record,  however,  that  this 
was  the  last  Instance  however  beautiful  and 
symbjlic.  where  a  great  peaceful  demo- 
cratic nation  Indulged  the  principle  of  per- 
mi'ting  ^n  enemy  aggressor  to  sUlke  the 
Ursi  blow 

For  In  a  thermonuclear  world  the  luxury 
of  such  Indulgence  la  to  be  equated  with 
national  annihilation.  Even  In  the  setting 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  two  decades  ago,  otir  peace- 
ful! passivity  almoet  spelled  disaster.  Vice 
President  (then  Senator)  Alben  W.  Barklay 
told  of  the  meeting  called  at  the  Whit*  House 
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of  congressional  leaders  on  Sunday  evening, 
December  7.  following  the  attack.    He  said: 

•As  we  entered  the  White  House,  President 
Roosevelt  sat  pale  and  drawn.  HU  first  words 
I  shall  never  forget:  'Gentlemen,  the  Ameri- 
can Pacific  Fleet  in  Hawaiian  waters  has  been 
destroyed  and  we  have  no  military  effectives 
to  prevent  Japans  sailing  into  San  Francisco 
Bay  •  ■• 

If  such  a  result  was  precipitated  In  the 
•horse-and-buggy"  days  of  Pearl  Harbor  with 
slow  moving  aircraft  and  explosives  of  puny 
potential  In  the  modern  sense.  It  requires 
little  Imagination  to  visualize  the  result  as 
we  sit  here  at  this  very  moment  only  16 
minutes  from  eternity  iteelf.  For  15  minutes 
is  the  night-target  warning  time  of  Russia's 
transpolar  missiles. 

But  how  does  all  of  this  have  meaning 
for  us  as  lawyers?  In  this  regard.  I  must 
confess  that  for  a  period  of  time  I  experienced 
a  sense  of  deep  personal  depression  at  the 
rise  of  a  new  so-called  scientific-military 
elite  I  viewed  with  wonder  the  penetration 
of  outer  space  and  the  probing  of  God's  divine 
order  with  an  attendant  capacity  for  the 
destruction  of  mankind.  And  I  momentarily 
asked  a  question  that  seemed  without  an- 
swer: "As  I  sit  here  essentially  consumed 
with  the  purely  private  legal  Interests  of  my 
clients,  am  I  making  or  Indeed  capable  of 
making  any  significant  contribution  to  solv- 
ing the  distinctly  nevk  and  Imponderable 
problems  of  my  generation?  " 

Then  came  the  dawn — the  certain  realiza- 
tion that  the  only  hope  for  mankind  resU 
upon  those  trained  to  face  and  deal  with 
facts,  untlnged  by  emctlon,  and  to  condi- 
tion opinion  and  results  baaed  upon  facts. 
Tills  Is  essentially  the  task— Indeed  the  life — 
of  us  lawyers.  Reduced  to  Its  simplest  anal- 
ogy, our  sclentlflc-mlll:4u-y  elite  had  done 
little  more  than  place  ;n  the  hands  of  two 
nelght>orhood  children,  who  didn't  like  one 
another  In  the  first  place,  the  Infernal  ma- 
chines for  their  mutual  destruction.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  obvious  and  simple — the 
real  contribution  to  civilization  must  come 
from  those  capable  of  Inspiring  restraint  and 
a  modus  vlvendl  for  living  in  those  very 
"children  "  themselves 

I  submit  to  you  that  never  before  In  the 
long  heritage  of  our  profession  has  a  greater, 
more  meaningful  challeoge  been  posed  for 
us  as  lawyers  It  Is  oun.  to  pioneer  the  way 
for  law  and  order— peace  with  Justice — In  a 
thermonuclear  age,  which,  after  all,  la  the 
only  hope  for  mans  saI\atton.  Most  of  all, 
however,  we  have  a  pret«nt  impelling  duty 
to  assume  a  role  of  leadership  and  Influence 
commensurate  with  the  historic  tradlUons 
of  our  profession.  Tho  American  people 
are  confused — and  understandably  so — what 
with  a  multiplicity  of  easy,  pat  answers  from 
the  John  Blrchers  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  that  champion  of  surrender  and 
his  Ilk,  who  said,  "Id  rather  be  Red  than 
dead  "  Most  of  all,  however,  we  are  plagued 
by  a  lurking  recollection  of  the  era  of  Mc- 
Carthylsm,  which  precipitated  such  profound 
consternation  in  our  national  political  lead- 
ers that  bold,  decisive  leadership  was  aborted 
for  a  safe  status  quo 

We  must  not  forget  thilt  the  threat  of  an 
external  enemy  Is  not  the  only  menace  to 
American  free  InsUtutloris.  This  I  learned 
through  bitter  experience  as  counsel  In  1950 
to  the  so-called  Tydings  committee  of  the 
U  S  Senate  Inquiring  Into  charges  of  dis- 
loyalty In  our  State  Department  made  by  the 
late  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  of  Wiscon- 
sin I  seriously  doubt  If  anyone  ever  as- 
sumed a  Government  assignment  with  such 
feeling  of  deep  responsibility  and  at  the 
same  time  genuine  pleasvire  as  did  I  In  the 
thought  that  It  would  be  possible  to  make  a 
real  and  meaningful  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  this  country.  My  attitude  was 
conditioned  necessarily  In  the  belief  that 
Senator  McCarthy  had  at   lengtU  succeeded 
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In  piercing  the  veU  of  Washington  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  and  had  come  up  with 
new  and  startling  information  Indicating  a 
widespread  plot  by  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers  to  control  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
Nation.  o     *~     J 

My  initial  enthusiasm  soon  became  utter 
and  abject  disillusionment.  It  became  ap- 
parent that  SenatOT  McCarthy  had  raised  a 
false  issue  and  that  his  charges  were  foimded 
in  untruth.  I  thus  found  myself  In  the  very 
anomalous  position  of  one  who  had  fought 
communism  diligently  and  Intensely  over  a 
period  of  10  years  (even  during  the  time 
when  It  was  highly  unpopular  to  be  strongly 
and  openly  condemning  the  purposes  of  So- 
viet Russia)  being  forced  to  expose  the  utter 
falsehood  in  the  charges  of  one  who  had 
been  built  up  in  the  popular  mind  as  a  great 
champion  against  and  fighter  of  communism, 
which  of  course  some  segments  of  the  press 
succeeded  in  doing  In  the  case  of  Senator 
McCarthy. 

I  found  shocking  parallels  between  the 
methods  employed  to  give  the  McCarthy 
charges  ostensible  verity  and  the  very 
methods  which  have  been  used  by  the 
totalitarian  dictators,  both  Communist  and 
Fascist  alike,  in  controlling  and  perverting 
the  thinking  of  whole  nations.  I  found 
charges  of  disloyalty  to  their  country  leveled 
against  Individuals  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
flimsy  evidence  and  in  several  Instances  on 
the  basis  of  alleged  facta  that  did  not  actu- 
ally exist.  I  found  Instances  where  the 
writings  of  an  Individual  were  quoted  out 
of  context  and  the  actual  language  of  those 
writings  altered,  all  with  a  view  to  sustain- 
ing a  charge  of  disloyalty. 

I   have   seen   an   effort    to   establish    guilt 
not  merely  by  association  but  by  accusation 
alone.     By  a  mere  allegation,  shouted  loudly 
and  often  repeated,   an  effort  was  made   to 
place  the   most  abhorent   stigma   known  to 
Americans — that  of  disloyalty  to  country — 
upon  many  individuals.     In   the  investiga- 
tion. I  saw  a  prostitution  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples   of    our    Bill    of    Rights,    designed    to 
guarantee    security    of    the    individual.     If 
there  is  anything  that  distinguishes  thU  free 
Nation   from   the  peoples  under  the  totali- 
tarian  yoke.   It   U  the  dignity  of   the  indi- 
vidual, secure   in   the  basic  rights  accorded 
him    by   law.     When   one   sees    these   rights 
circumvented,    undermined,    and    bypassed, 
he  comes  soon  to  realize  that  the  great  values 
that  make  America  a  nation  worth  fighting 
and  'lying  for  can   indeed   be  compromised 
and  destroyed  by  those  who  ostensibly  would 
protect    her.     One   cannot   escape   reflecting 
upon  the  fact  that  the  great  civilizations  of 
history   have   invariably   fallen— not  at  the 
hands  of  an  aggressor  from  without  but  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  those 
civilizations  had  lost  the  will  and  determina- 
tion to  protect  Inviolate  the  incidents  of  its 
existence  which  made  it  great. 

Similarly,  contemplation  of  the  rise  of 
the  dictators  of  our  generation — Stalin, 
Hitler,  Mussolini  and  others — makes  us 
realize  that,  under  the  guise  of  defending 
and  protecting  their  peoples,  they  played 
upon  current  and  existing  prejudices  and 
ultimately  subverted  dignity  and  self-ex- 
pression of  the  peoples  upon  whom  they 
foisted  their  influence  and  control. 

Through  an  impartial  analysis  of  the  tech- 
niques and  methods  utilized  to  give  the 
McCarthy  charges  weight,  any  one  of  you 
here  today  will  And  a  pattern  and,  indeed,  a 
prelude  to  totalitarianism.  If  we  are  to  de- 
stroy conununlsm  and  still  preserve 
America,  we  must  do  so  within  the  pattern, 
the  framework,  of  our  basic  laws  and  insti- 
tutions. The  very  minute  we  compromise 
any  of  the  guarantees  to  the  Individual, 
we  have  taken  a  step  which  leads  inex- 
orably down  the  road  that  has  brought  so 
much  sorrow,  death,  and  degradation  to 
mankind  within  the  memory  of  us  all.     We 


must  continue  to  be  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men.  The  very  moment  we  per- 
mit our  people  to  be  accused  promiscuously 
and  convicted  by  methods  and  procedures 
not  In  conformity  with  our  Bill  of  Rights, 
at  that  moment  we  have  ceaaed  to  be  the 
America  which  you  and  I  cherish.  I  fer- 
vently pray  that  the  time  will  not  come 
when,  seeking  to  destroy  communism,  we 
shall  be  Inclined  by  demagogs  and  pseudo- 
patriots  to  embrace  the  incidents  of  any 
"ism"  other  than  the  constitutional  Ameri- 
canism you  and  I  know  and  revere. 

As  lawyers,  we  must  face  these  chal- 
lenges— boldly,  honestly,  confidently — and, 
above  all,  objectively;  for  when  we  permit 
the  prejudices  and  proclivities  of  our  clien- 
tele to  condition  our  principles  and  pur- 
poses we  cease  to  l>e  worthy  of  the  name 
"lawyer." 

We  must  Interpret  for  the  American  people 
the  distinctly  different  problems  and  solu- 
tions required  by  this  brandnew  thermo- 
nuclear world  in  which  we  live;  and  we  must 
establish  a  bulwark  of  popular  understand- 
ing and  support  from  which  oxir  national 
leaders  will  And  the  courage  to  move  for- 
ward with  vision  and  decision. 

In  concluding  my  comments  tonight,  I 
would  like  to  advance  my  own  suggestion  of 
a  first  step  toward  curing  the  Ills  of  a  sick 
and  dying  world.  This  projected  solution 
may  be  called  naive — controversial — even 
revolutionary — hut  I  espouse  It  in  the  deep, 
honest,  personal  conviction  that  It  provides 
the  only  hope  for  us  and  our  children. 

Having  reviewed  the  emotional  and  senti- 
mental manner  in  which  we  as  a  nation  pro- 
ceeded prior  to  and  following  the  cata- 
strophic attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor,  we  need 
now  to  translate  our  thinking  some  20  years 
later  to  the  present  moment — when  we  live 
In  a  world  where  wishful  thinking,  senti- 
mentality, and  emotional  concepts  of  nation- 
alism and  sovereignty  have  either  become 
the  certain  road  to  death  by  "flre  and  brim- 
stone" or,  hopefully,  as  dead  as  the  prover- 
bial dodo.  Today  we  must  face  the  facts,  cold 
and  Inexorable,  and  Our  actions  must  be 
conditioned  by  reason  of  the  world  as  It  now 
exists  and  not  as  we  in  a  dream  world  would 
like  to  see  It.  In  order  that  any  present 
meaningful  solution  can  evolve  from  what 
is  E  hopeless  stalemate,  fraught  with  the 
omnipresent  threat  of  nuclear  destruction, 
we  must  face  10  hard,  bitter  facU  and 
act  in  recognition  of  those  facts: 

Pact  1:  We  have  a  consvimmate  distrust 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  purposes — and 
with  good  reason. 

Fact  2:  The  Soviet  Union  ccmsummately 
distrusts  us  and  oiu-  purposes — and  from  her 
standpoint,  for  good  reason.  We  must,  for 
example,  recognize  that  it  was  the  Allies  who 
actually  Invaded  Russia  to  suppress  the 
Communist  revolution  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I;  and  that  we  have  effectively  sought 
to  ring  the  Soviet  Union  with  bases,  allies, 
and  related  strategically  advantageous  situa- 
tions In  the  interest  of  our  own  security. 

Fact  3:  A  nuclear  war,  whether  we  win  or 
lose,  means  the  destruction  of  everything  we 
hold  dear.  Should  we  win  (and  this  is  only  a 
relative  evaluation  of  the  extent  of  our  de- 
struction), millions  upon  millions  of  Ameri- 
can lives  will  be  lost,  and  only  a  dictatorship, 
with  all  of  its  abhorrent  connotations,  can 
hold  a  nation  so  devastated  together.  If  we 
lose,  then  all  hope  of  mankind  for  freedom 
is  truly  lost  and  we  shall  know  the  peace  of 
extinction. 

Pact  4:  Within  any  reasonable  and  fore- 
seeable time  limits,  there  Is  little  or  no  likeli- 
hood that  the  Soviet  Union  will  curtail  her 
nuclear  arms,  nor  much  less  will  she  aban- 
don them.  For  this  reason,  If  for  no  other, 
we  cannot  curtail  our  own  nuclear  capability. 
Two  world  powers  thus  exist — capable  of 
nuclear  destruction,  each  of  the  other,  and 
Indeed  of  htxmanity. 
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Tbet  •:  A  acuctaar  eajsaclty  for  effective 
>B  eren  approaching  that  of  the 
batoa  and  Roeala  nmet  not  be  per- 
mlttod  to  (tovelop  in  any  other  nation  whoee 
leelieim  maty  not  be  so  marked.  Prom  our 
■taoutpaint.  thla  iacludee  particularly  Red 
China,  whtoh  would  haiw  laee  to  taee  from 
a  nuclear  war  than  any  other  nstlon  on  the 
(ace  ef  thla  earth. 

Pbot  9:  Tlrae  le  running  out.  W«  cannot 
oontliHM  Ind^nttely  la  a  posture  of  lue- 
pended  life  and  death,  nor  can  Itee  Soviet 
Union.  For  reasons  too  nxuneroua  here  to 
nwntlOB,  the  likelihood  of  effective  nuclear 
controls  tbro<ogh  the  UaHed  nations  or 
other  exlatlng  or  foreseeable  world  organisa- 
tions eaanot  be  realised  within  time  limi- 
tations of  a  significant  or  meaningful  char- 
acter. 

Fact  10:  The  people  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  one  thing  In 
txjmmon — they  want  to  lire. 

Confronted  with  the  foregoing  10  facta. 
there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  the  problem 
which  they  present:  The  United  States  and 
the  Soyiet  Union  must — out  of  their  mutual 
distrust  and  Indeed  by  reason  thereof — ]oin 
together,  bilaterally,  to  insure  that  a  further 
nuclear  military  capacity  does  not  develop 
In  any  other  ocuntry  of  the  world. 

And  for  those  of  you  who  might  be  of- 
fended by  such  an  association  of  survival 
under  any  circumstances.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  fitting  comment  than  that  of  Winston 
Churchill:  "I  would  make  an  alliance  with 
the  devil  IX  It  meant  saving   the  Empire." 

For  us.  far  more  than  a  mere  empire  U  at 
stake— embracing  the  solution  means  our 
very  Uvea,  the  salvation  of  Acaarlca,  of  clvllt- 
■atlon.  and  of  huaoajilty. 


THE  FHXSIDENTS  REQUEST  FOB 
A  MEW  TRADE  LAW 


Mr.  Praadait.  last  Sun- 
day tt  WM  my  pleasiire  to  tpeak  to  the 
International    Aifalrs    Conference    for 


«f  the 
Petci  ^oncB,  Qie  Deputy  AasSiAaiit  9ecR- 
tary  of  Commerce  for  Trade  Policy.  Ha 
gave  tbeae  atudent  edUora.  aad  aD  of  us 
la  tbc  audience,  an  outateadins  preaeB- 
iatiaa  of  the  iMues  iBtiahwd  to  (te  Preai. 
denn  reqKSt  for  a  aew  tzmde  lav. 

I  was  wiaMe  to  oMatai  a  ce^sy  9t  the 
speech  Mr.  Jones  fare  rm  this  partlCTrfar 
occaslGKi.  becaues  he  spoke  extempora- 
neously, but  I  ask  to  have  sent  to  me 
manuscriptfi  of  otiief  speeches  he  had 
gii'en  on  this  subject,  which  covered  in 
esaenee  the  substance  at  his  remarks  last 
Sunday.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
has  sent  me  copies  of  other  addresses 
Mr.  Jones  has  delivered  on  the  same 
subject. 

I  ask  unanimoos  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Ri:cof.d  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Jones  entitled  "Free  Trade 
and  the  Fofture  of  America,"  delivered 
before  the  Southeastern  World  Trade 
OrouP.  Charlotte.  N.C..  on  December  6. 
1961. 

I  also  ask  unammous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rscoso  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Jones  entitled  "Foreign 
Trade:  An  Opportunity  and  a  Chal- 
lenge," delivered  before  the  National 
Paperboard  Association  in  New  York 
City  on  November  15.  1961. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows : 

Fan  TaADi  and  thb  Fcruas  or  Amexica 

( Address  by  Peter  T.  Jones.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary   of  Commerce  for  Trade  Policy) 

I  am  delighted  to  hawe  an  opportunity  U> 
come  before  this  distinguished  audience  to 
disease  a  subject  close  u>  every  one  of  us. 
On  behaif  of  Secretary  Hodges,  and  all  of 
us  at  Commeroe.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  invitation  and   for   your   hospitality. 

Since  I  arrived.  I  have  become  con- 
aciuus  of  a  curious  paradox.  In  coounerce 
and  InduBtry.  the  unhurried  graclousness  of 
the  old  plantation  economy  has  given  way 
to  a  zeal  and  an  energy  and  a  creatlveness 
^n^t  has  made  the  South  one  of  America's 
fastsst-growiog  and  most  exciting  areas. 
But  la  your  personal  and  human  relaUon- 
ahtps.  in  your  willingness  to  make  a  Yankee 
stranger  feel  welcome  as  a  Smoky  Mountain 
breeze  in  August,  the  Old  South  la  still  the 
Old  South.  Thla.  I  suppose.  Is  what  is  meant 
by  "aouthern  Comfort."  To  this  Yankee,  it 
Is  the  happiest  of  paradoxes.  I  hope  It  never 
changes. 

I  said  a  ntoment  ago  that  the  subject  of 
wcvld  trade  is  close  to  every  one  of  us.  I 
mean  Just  that.  I  mean  that  world  trade 
Involves  not  only  Importers  and  exporters, 
but  housewives  and  teachers  and  policemen. 
I  mean  that  it  Involves  us.  and  our  children, 
and  our  children's  chUdren  for  generations 
to  come.  I  mean  that  when  we  talk  about 
world  trade,  we  are  talking  not  about  profits 
and  losses  alone,  but  of  the  very  survival 
of  our  economy  and  our  vltalUy  and  our 
freedom.  We  are  talking  about  the  future 
of  America. 

In  this  part  of  our  Nation,  the  vision  and 
leadership  of  men  and  women  like  yourselves 
long  ago  caused  an  awakening  to  the  chal- 
lenges and  the  opportunities — of  Increased 
trade,  both  at  hooxe  and  ahrcMuL 

During  the  flXtiea.  the  Southern  States 
recorded  a  phenonv^nal  d&Jl  percant  In- 
crease la  wages  and  salaries  la  marmfartiir- 
iag — ^e  sacond  hlghaat  Inccaaae  in  the 
Mation.  In  five  of  your  Statea.  xuiiuUactur- 
Ing  payrolls  reached  the  billion-dollar  mark. 


mr  19M.  you  bad 
duattlal  est 
tloa  ot  She  DaKad 
laltare 

4^  — mwMi  more  tei^aysca  to 
the  Federal  rolla.  attraeCed  dam  to  »  blU- 
lloa  new  readers  for  your  nawapapan,  buUt 
huAdrede  of  thotiaanrts  of  naw 
asaumed  national  leadership  In  a 
of  vital  Industries. 

The  carryover  of  this  uapracedanted 
growth  Is  evident  mm  we  move  Into  th» 
sixties.  During  the  first  half  of  10ftl.  you 
produced  nearly  90  percent  of  the  Hatlon*! 
supply  of  cotton  broad-woven  and  manmade 
fiber  fabrics,  more  than  80  percent  of  otir 
tufted  texUle  producta.  and  cloae  to  half 
of  all  our  wo<>lfn  and  worsted-woven  goods. 

Nor  have  you  ignored  the  worldwide  Im- 
plications of  your  domestic  growth.  Iforth 
Carolina,  for  example,  climbed  Into  fifth 
place  In  the  Nation  in  rate  of  gain  In  expert 
trade-  34  percent  in  the  Bret  8  mootha  of 
1901.  Todar.  13  Southern  customs  dlstrlcta 
handle  more  than  25  percent  of  our  coun- 
try's total  exports. 

How  have  you  accomplished  thlsT  Too 
have  done  It  by  the  same  formula  yon  uaad 
to  attract  hundreds  of  new  inductrlaa  to 
T^orth  Carolina.  You  have  done  It  by  a 
formula  as  old  as  America  Itself.  Ton  bava 
d.:ine  It  by  competing — In  Ideas,  ia  tacCa- 
tles.   In   products.  In   sslesmanahlp. 

I  think  another  remarkable  example  at  thla 
kii.J  of  forward-looking  anproach  was  your 
North  Camllna  World  Trade  MlHton,  back 
in  1930  and  1900.  Tou  may  reoan  that  a 
gentleman  named  Luther  Hodgaa  playad 
some  part  in  thu  exciting  projeet,  ahmg  with 
Volt  OUnwsre.  who  now  heada  oar  naw  VJR. 
Travel  Service.  J  Ugar  Kirk,  of  Ratetgh, 
and  dUtinguUhed  citiaens  of  Charlotte  like 
Mac  Wasson.  Col.  Norman  Faaae.  Bdwln 
Jones,  and  many  others. 

The  kind  of  spirit  aiul  Imaglnatlan  that 
sparlted  this  operation  also  charactarlaaa 
your  aggresalveneea  in  other  trada  araaa — 
your  North  Carolina  Trade  Fair,  tor  eaampla. 
which  Praaldent  Kennedy  had  the  plaaaura  of 
opening  Just  this  past  October. 

In  the  years  immediately  ahead,  tba  flOUtb 
will  be  challenged  as  never  before  to  oea  this 
same  Ingenuity,  vision  and  reaourecfolnces  to 
help  maintain  America's  position  at  leader- 
ship in  the  free  world  and  to  improve  Amer- 
ica's compeUUve  position  in  free  market«. 

The  challengee  to  the  resiliency  of  our 
business  system  come  from  many  quarters. 
But  perhaps  the  most  potent  Ilea  in  the  eco- 
nonUc  alliance  known  as  the  Xuropaan  Com- 
mon Market.  But  the  Common  Market  Is 
more  than  a  challenge.  It  Is  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  for  new  and  greatar  achieve- 
ments for  industry,  and  the  attalnmant  of 
new  heights  in  the  American  standard  of 
Uvlng.  In  the  South  and  throughout  tlia  Va- 
Uon. 

The  South  can  be  a  leader  in  thla  achlava- 
ment.  Its  past  record  of  growth  and  proff- 
reas  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  can  suoeaaafully 
match  Its  brainpower,  its  manpower,  and  Its 
sellingpower  against  buslni  ssiiien  anywhere. 
Its  assets  are  infinite;  they  must  ba  aquaUed 
by  its  determination. 

What  exactly  is  the  challenge  and  oppor- 
tunity of  the  Common  Market?  Let's  look 
at  the  facts. 

TUm  Conunon  Market  today  incUidea  Bel- 
glum.  France.  Oermany.  Italy.  Luxantbourg. 
the  Netherlands,  and  its  soon-to-be  aaaodate 
member.  Greece — «  total  of  roughly  1*70  mil- 
lion people. 

Within  the  Immediate  futuxa.  tt  la  Ukaly 
that  three  additional  rxmttnnm  bi»j  ba  ad- 
mitted— Kngland.  Dea  mark,  and  Korway. 
Finally,  there  is  the  poealbUl^  tliat  ttaaaa 
naXlons'  partnsEs  In  the  fiirrnTaan  naa  Ttade 
Aaanrlarion  wlU  aleo  barome  aomman 
ket  asannlate  jaambeta. 

The  Comnana  Market  would  ti 
more  than  300  million  people — people  who 
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last   year   alone   purchased   some   $5^    bil- 
lion worth  of  American  producta. 

Today,  the  Common  Market  la  the  world's 
second  largest  producer  of  steel.  Last  year, 
lU  groes  national  product  rose  0.6  percent, 
Its  Industrial  production  was  up  11  percent, 
and  its  external  trade  Increased  by  28 
percent. 

And  the  Common  Market  will  continue  to 
grow,  with  iU  groes  national  product  ex- 
pected to  Increase  by  60  percent  or  more 
during  the  next  10  years. 

At  the  same  time,  tariffs  between  the 
member  nations  have  been  reduced  30  per- 
cent— a  year  ahead  of  schedule — and  even- 
tually  will   be  eliminated  altogether. 

Well,  where  does  this  leave  the  United 
States  In  iU  ability  to  do  business  In  this 
huge  marketplace? 

Under  present  circumstances,  the  external 
tariff  barriers  of  the  Common  Market — that 
Is.  the  tariffs  which  Common  Market  mem- 
ber nations  levy  on  the  Incoming  goods  of 
nonmember  nations- make  It  Increasingly 
dlfllcult  for  the  United  SUtes  to  compete 
effecUvely. 

An  American-made  car.  for  example,  could 
be  exported  to  Germany  prior  to  the  Com- 
mon Market  at  a  duty  of  17  percent.  A 
French-made  Dauphine  would  have  paid  the 
same  amount.  Today,  the  Dauphine  pays 
11.9  percent  which  will  probably  be  reduced 
to  8.5  percent  In  19<i2.  The  American  car 
must  now  pay  18.88  i>ercent.  and  eventually 
wUl  have  to  pay  23.3  )>ercent.  This  Is  a  dis- 
advantage hard  to  overcome. 

A  similar  pattern  could  develop  for  many 
of  the  SS'.-i  billion  worth  of  American  prod- 
ucts now  sold  to  Europe — a  pattern  whoee 
net  effect  would  be  a  shrinkage  of  American 
foreign  commerce,  a  severe  loss  of  Jobs  and 
profiU.  a  serious  blow  to  our  position  of 
leadership  in  the  fre<!  world. 

Yet  we  are  in  a  position  today  to  help 
prevent  this.  We  csn  make  it  possible  for 
the  nations  of  the  Common  Market  to  wel- 
come American-made  products  on  a  truly 
competitive  basis  by  lowering  their  external 
tariff  barriers. 

We  can  do  this  by  accepting  their  producU 
on  the  same  basis,  that  is  by  lowering  our 
own  barriers  to  their  trade.  Only  In  this 
way  will  our  common  market — 60  Statea,  185 
million  people  strong — be  able  to  continue 
to  do  an  expanding  business  with  theirs,  a 
buslnees  upon  which  many  Jobs  and  many 
enterprises  absolutely  depend. 

The  alternative  is  virtually  to  assure  the 
Bucceee  of  the  determined  efforts  of  the 
Soviet-bloc  nations  to  drive  a  divisive  trade 
wedge  between  America  and  her  allies. 

To  keep  this  from  liappenlng.  we  must  cast 
off  the  prejudices  of  McKlnley's  America,  and 
look  for  the  modem  meanings  behind  scare- 
word  bugabooe  like  "high  protective  tariffs." 

Just  bow  protective  are  they?  And  to 
whom?  At  what  coat  to  our  national  econ- 
omy do  we  erect  prohibitive  tariff  walls  to 
shelter  this  Industry  or  that  from  foreign 
competition  If  the  reeult  Is  to  Invite  retalia- 
tion and  thus  exclude  many  other  Industrlea 
from  lucrative  markets  abroad. 

The  answer  is  they  ofton  are  not  very  pro- 
tective because  the  cause  of  the  problem  fre- 
quently is  not  Imports;  they  help  relatively 
few  and  the  national  cost  Is  enormous. 

The  obvious  but  too  often  forgotten  fact 
about  a  reciprocal  trade  program  is  that  it 
must  be  reciprocal  to  work. 

The  Conxmon  Market  will  lower  Its  ex- 
ternal tariff  wall  only  If  we  are  prepared  to 
lower  ours.  It  Is  a  straight  buslnees  deal. 
And  we  can  lower  ours  only  when  we  give 
President  Kennedy  the  necessary  new  legis- 
lative authority  to  do  eo — which  is  why  the 
President  will  send  new  trade  legislation  to 
Congress  this  coming  year.  When  Congress 
paaeea  the  new  trade  act,  the  resulting  gains 
win  far  outweigh  the  loaaes. 

There  are  additional  reasons  for  bringing 
down    this    Conunon    Market   trade    barrier 


which  allaet  our  whole  economy.  Onoe  wa 
know  tba  wall  la  gttfng  to  oome  down,  there- 
by aaaurlng  aocaas  for  producta  made  in  the 
United  Statea.  we  will  stop  eq>ortlng  capital 
and  Jotaa  to  Europe  In  order  to  get  behind 
tha  tarur  wall.  If  this  happens  we  will  have 
launched  an  attack  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
menta  and  unemployment  problems  slmul- 
tanaouaiy. 

And  U  you  don't  think  this  flight  of  UJB. 
ci4>ltal  and  Joba  to  Burope  is  of  consequence, 
let's  look  at  the  record.  In  the  last  decade 
our  ci4>ital  investments  in  all  Western 
Emx>pe  more  than  tripled  and  last  year  alone 
we  Invested  more  than  $2,600  mUlion  of  our 
private  capital  in  the  six  Conunon  Market 
countries.  In  the  last  8  years  over  800 
American  enterprises  became  active  in  some 
form  in  Weatam  Europe. 

Assuming  we  do  receive  the  requisite  tariff 
reducing  authority,  we  must  then  ask 
whether  the  best  method  to  negotiate  with 
our  European  friends  Is  to  swap  one  brick 
at  a  time  off  our  respective  tariff  walls,  or 
to  offer  to  trade  layer  for  layer?  Most  Euro- 
peans are  convinced  that  Item  by  item  re- 
ciprocal tariff  reductions,  the  one  brick  at  a 
time  approach,  no  longer  can  achieve  reduc- 
tions which  wUl  substantially  Increase  the 
fiow  of  trade  from  the  United  States  to 
Europe  and  vice  versa.  In  part,  they  say 
this  Is  so  because  the  European  and  U.S. 
rates  whose  reductions  are  likely  to  increase 
Uade  substantially  are  so  politically  sensi- 
tive that  it  is  extremely  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  obtain  their  lowering  through 
conventional  selective  negotiations.  They 
argue  that  only  some  form  of  across  the 
board,  layer  by  layer,  reductions  can  make 
any  real  progress.  This  Is  especially  true  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  each  Common  Market 
member  would  probably  have  a  veto  right 
over  any  particular  concession  under  the 
one  brick  at  a  time  formula.  I  might  add 
that  for  much  the  same  reasons  an  across- 
the-board  approach  Is  being  used  to  lower 
the  Internal  tariff. 

Secretary  of  Stete  Dean  Rusk  focused  on 
the  whole  matter  of  the  Common  Market  re- 
cently when  speaking  to  an  audience  about 
IU  Importance  to  our  national  interest.  "It 
is  crucially  important,"  he  said,  "that  the 
United  Statea  be  in  a  position  to  negotiate 
for  fullest  possible  access  to  the  Common 
Market.  Our  present  trade  law  does  not 
provide  enough  leeway  for  negotiating  with 
the  European  trade  bloc,  which  last  year 
emerged  as  the  No.  1  U.S.  export  customer, 
surpassing  Canada.  The  present  law,  which 
permits  only  superficial  and  sometimes  self- 
defeating  tariff  cute  on  only  a  handful  of 
relatively  tinimportant  trade  items,"  he  said, 
"requires  us  to  act  defensively  and  timidly 
when  our  true  Interesto  call  for  boldness." 

Repreeentative  Hajli  Bogos,  of  Louisiana, 
long  an  authority  in  the  trade  field,  echoes 
this  in  calling  the  present  law  hopelessly 
Inadequate  to  negotiate  with  the  Common 
Market.  He  calls  for  authority  to  negotiate 
across-the-board  cuts  in  the  tariff  and  in  or- 
der to  be  able  to  do  so  he  urges  a  tighten- 
ing up  of  the  current  law's  escape  clause, 
peril  point,  and  other  procedxires  which  have 
Impeded  effective  negotiations  heretofore. 

At  the  same  time  we  must,  and  will,  never 
forget  that  a  freer  and  more  fiexlble  trade 
policy  will  not  be  without  problems  and 
hardships;  it  won't.  We  know  that  there 
are  many  business  people — perhaps  some  of 
you  right  here — who  are  genuinely  fearful 
of  the  effecto  upon  your  particular  industry 
of  competition  from  abroad.  They,  and  you. 
should  not  be  expected  to  bear  the  coste 
alone  of  a  program  which  is  so  vltel  to  the 
national  Interest. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  are  very  much  aware  of  these 
problems.  The  Secretary  has  stressed  on  a 
number  of  occasions  that  the  new  trade  act 
must  contain  proper  safeguards  for  UJ5.  In- 
dustry.    And  the   President   made   It   clear 


Just  yesterday  in  his  q;>aacb  before  tha  Na- 
tional Aaaoclatlon  of  Manufacturers  that 
ha  intends  to  keep  and  Improra  thoae  safe- 
guards and  to  send  to  tba  Oongreas  a  pro- 
posal to  permit  Induatriaa  aertoualy  Injured 
or  threatened  by  increaaad  tmporte  to  be 
eligible  for  assistance  from  tba  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  the  President's  conviction— «nd 
ours — that  far  more  buslnaaaman.  wcn-kers, 
and  farmers  will  gain  direct  and  tangible 
benefit  from  a  bold  new  trade  policy  than 
will  experience  any  adverse  effecto  frcnn  re- 
sulting foreign  competitton.  We  had  $20 
billion  worth  of  U.S.  exptxts  last  year  sap- 
porting  the  stetement  I  Juat  made,  wblla 
only  $6  billion  in  imports  competed  wltb 
U.8.-made  producte,  the  other  $10  billion 
of  last  year's  Importe  being  in  oommodltlaa 
we  dont  produce  at  all  or  d<m't  produea  In 
sufficient  quantity  to  ereato  any  aartoua 
competitive  problems.  Twenty  billion  dol- 
lars in  Job,  business,  farm  supporting  ex- 
pcnts  verstu  only  $5  billion  in  competing 
Importe.  Far  more  Jobs  and  more  profits — 
It  isnt  Luckles  2  to  1,  It's  exporte  4  to  1. 

But  what,  we  must  ask,  are  the  proepecte 
of  getting  such  legislation?  Congressnum 
Boocs,  who  Is  well  acquainted  with  the  poli- 
tics of  foreign  trade,  says  the  chances  are 
Ju£t  as  good  for  pushing  through  a  bold  new 
program  as  they  are  for  trying  to  bold  the 
line  with  the  status  quo.  baentlally  the 
same  political  forces  will  be  at  work.  Never- 
theless there  are  problems  wtalch  can  only  be 
overcome  by  real  effort. 

There  is  a  potential  renalaaaaea  of  pro- 
tectionist strength  evidant  today  aa  indi- 
cated by  the  upturn  in  tba  mmbar  of  pro- 
tectionist bills,  resotntlaoa,  baartngs,  and 
general  activity  in  Congreaa,  and.  of  con- 
siderable Importance,  tba  eoattnulng  prob- 
lem of  unemployment.  Aa  ona  lawnwker 
said  recently.  "Whatever  may  be  the  cause 
of  unemployment,  imports  get  the  blame." 

Protectioniste  in  and  oat  of  Congreas  have 
been  hard  at  work  for  the  past  year  building 
their  case  against  trada  llberallaation 
throtigh  hearings,  advertlaeaoants.  news- 
paper articles,  ete.  Their  aim:  not  only  to 
block  any  attempt  to  llberaliae  the  trada 
legislation,  but  if  poaslble  to  reatrlet  It 
further. 

For  example,  they  will  almost  certainly  put 
on  a  drive  to  make  Tariff  Commisaion  ded- 
sions  mandatory  on  the  Pteaident;  a  power. 
Incidentally,  all  six  Tariff  Commissioners 
unanimously  testified  in  1958  Uiey  did  not 
want  and  should  not  have.  This  is  because 
It  is  beyond  their  capacity  or  responsibility 
to  weigh  the  many  factors  affecting  the  na- 
tional Interest  which  must  be  taken  Into 
account  before  a  final  decision  on  tariff  re- 
lief can  be  made. 

What  then  must  be  done.  In  view  of  thla 
protectionist  activity,  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  a  new  and  more  effective  trade  policy  so 
vltel  to  otir  national  Intereata. 

We  believe  that  if  the  facte  about  the  need 
for  a  new  program  are  gotten  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  representotlvee  in  Con- 
gress, they  will  come  to  realise  fully  what  is 
at  stake  and  the  country's  needs  in  this  field 
will  be  taken  care  of. 

This  can  be  done  and  people  such  as  your- 
selves can  help  Immensely.  The  economic 
and  business  aspecte  of  foreign  trade,  such  as 
the  opportunities  of  the  Conmion  Market, 
can  be  readily  brought  home  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, including  the  ever-growing  nvmaber  of 
businessmen,  farmers  and  workers  whoee  own 
livelihoods  are  directly  and  increasingly  af- 
fected by  this  activity.  All  it  takes  is  some 
elbow  grease. 

What  is  less  well  understood,  and  still  more 
Important  to  the  country  and  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill  is  the  critical  rola  trade  plays  in 
our  Nation's  foreign  affairs. 

The  Communlste  xuderstand  this  and  thus 
have  made  foreign  trade  an  Integral  part  of 
their  strategy  for  years.    The  analysis  which 
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^Mea  rnveh  of  thrtr  aciXam  today  waa  M* 
tortH  by  fuau^  Statin  In  Oetobar  1058  k»- 
fan  th«  l«1ti  OuwiiawKJKt  ^ut^ 
Althovgk  ba  kM  beeo  ^toarpgra^ed.  tfce 
TSls  baa  awt  baan  and  wa  caa  li 
•*oat  tiM  iBBportaMt  w*a  of  f  omAga  trada  ta 
forelgH  tattAim  by  acaatnlac  tt. 

•The  disintegration  of  a  single  wortd  mar- 
fcet.~  Staria  aatkl,  "aauat  be  conalderad  the 
moat  tmportant  acoBemIe  ooauaqueocc  of  tba 
Second  World  Wax.  dUna  and  tba  aateLUta 
natlona  o*  Kaatem  Burope.  t»a»e  brotoen  away 
from  the  capltaliat  ayatena.  forming  with  tbe 
SoTlet  UnloB  a  united  aad  po^nrful  camp 
opposftig  tbe  caanp  of  capltallam" 

He  nuUntalB«d  tbat  aa  Brttaln.  Prance. 
0«rmany.  and  Japan  began  competing  wltb 
the  United  Statea  and  other  noo-Conuaunl3t 
oowntrtaa  for  Ote  abrunloeB  world  marlcet  left 
to  tiken.  tenaloaa  v^tthtn  tba  more  Indiia- 
trtftllaed  non-Ocmmunlst  nations  would 
tntcfnatfy. 

Aa  JapMi.  for  enMnple.  avoglit  to  expand 
her  mar^eu  In  aoutb  Asia  and  elarwbere. 
Stalin  aald  ^be  woald  run  baadlong  into  tne 
cnmaaerclal  Interests  of  Ajnertea,  Pranoe.  and 
OreiU  Biltala.  "If  Japan  attempted  to  ex- 
pand ber  eales  tn  the  United  Statea  ttaelf. 
the  r^reait  of  unonploymeait  and  loaa  of 
profit  In  Amertoan  factortea.'  be  aald.  "woiUd 
create  preasure  to  raise  tarlCs  to  ahut  out 
Tapnnriaa  gooda.  and  bltternaaa  between  Ja- 
pan and  tbe  United  9tatea  would  mount." 

In  tbe  meantime,  tka  rapidly  expanding 
Industrial  power  of  tbe  So\'iet  Union  could 
be  used  to  disrupt  furtiter  the  economic  ties 
haf»ean  tba  Atlantic  nations  and  tbe  und^^r- 
de'islopad  ^dddle  world  ctf  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Snntth  America. 

Jm  to  tlM  tmporCaaoe  of  dlan^Jting  tbeM 
Uea.  StaUn  once  aald:  '*Tha  backs  of  the 
Brtdsh  nltto&ately  will  be  brokeai  not  on  the 
naunes.  but  gki  the  Yangtse.  tbe  Qanges.  and 
tba  NUe." 

By  capturing  the  markets  and  raw  mate- 
rials of  China,  India,  Egypt,  axMl  the  other 
underdeveloped  coiantrtea.  by  naeans  of  trade, 
aid,  subreralon.  and  open  ag^reealon.  the 
Conxmunlats  woaM  seek  to  break  the  eco- 
nomic back  of  England  and  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope which  depend  ao  hearUy  on  the  oli 
rubber,  nwtate.  and  aoartets  of  tfaaae  tor- 
bulent  areaa.  With  the  weakening  or  neu- 
trailcatlon  of  £urope.  the  United  Stwte.s 
would  atand  Uttte  chance  of  eacapLog  even- 
tual Oo«(iBa«*nlat  doiminaUon. 

In  vkew  of  the  fact  Chat  t^e  Yangtae  is 
now  in  Chlneae  CoannunlBC  hands,  and  the 
/4ile  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  freely  and 
aecnrely  at  the  dtapoaal  of  the  free  world. 
Although  by  no  nteans  under  Comn.untst 
control,  we  would  do  wc41  to  keep  this 
propbucy  In  mind. 

This  la  particularly  Important  becsause  of 
the  stepped  up  trade  and  aid  offen&lve  by 
tbe  Caaiaaunlst  bloc  In  the  last  few  yeai-t. 

Since  abaut  IBM,  Cbe  policy  of  the  So.i- 
eta  has  been  to  achieve  political,  cultural. 
and  eoonooak:  penetration  of  many  cour,- 
tflea.  especially  underdeveloped  natioxis. 

Let  ane  cite  a  few  facts  and  figures  that 
tha  State  Department  released  earlier  this 
year. 

Prom  the  start  of  1054  throu^  the  end 
of  last  year,  the  SIno-Sovlet  bloc  pt.>ured  \ 
total  of  tAM  billion  In  credits  and  ^aau 
into  34  less -developed  countries  on  four  oon- 
tinanu.  Of  the  M-S  blUlon.  almost  $3.6 
hiUloa  was  for  aconooalc,  rather  than  nuU- 
tary  aid. 

There  haa  alao  been  a  marked  upturn  In 
Soviet  trade  wltb  developing  nations.  Be- 
fore 1054,  tbe  Soviet  Union  showed  relaUvely 
little  Interest  In  building  up  trade  with  t^c 
less -deval aped  countrlea.  Since  then  it  haa 
eagerly  made  trade  offers  both  for  Imporu 
and  exporta:  has  Increased  the  number  oX 
Its  trade  missions  aaul  it*  parttrljaation  in 
trade  Xalrs;  and  iias  ntounted  an  lat£u«ive 


lamipatgn  to  poafa  tbroagh  Mlatanl  femda 
ugBaagieaita  wttb  tbe  dv««la|3teg  natinna  As 
«r  the  and  af  laat  jmtiT.  Soetet  bloc  natloaa 
over  aM  aoeb  a^eaanemta  wltb 
n  dl^erevt  eoumrtaa 

Between  l«M  aaid  IMO.  total  trade  at  tka 
Soviet  bloc  with  leaa-<le«e)oped  ocauicilaa 
sbot  up  from  060  mfflion  to  «3  3  bttllon.  a 
gain  of  nearly  170  percent.  Meantl«>e,  the 
trade  of  the  UJS.SX.  alone  with  dereloprt:^ 
coruntrlea  haa  cUmbcd  from  a  nuxle«t  fSlS 
mimon  tn  1»54  to  tffli)  milbcm  tn  I»ai>,  or 
alRK)Bt  a  iOO- percent  Increa^. 

In  1»«0,  the  Slno-Sovlet  blf>c  accounted 
for  mure  tban  10  percent  at  the  trade  of 
TtiTkey.  Ptnland.  Iraq.  Jordan,  Sudan,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Uruguay  It  aooounted  for  more 
tban  30  percent  of  tbe  total  trade  of  Ice- 
land. Guinea.  Iran,  and  Oreeoe.  And  In 
Egypt,  Its  share  was  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  total,  which  cocnpsmed  with  15  percent 

m  tsbi. 

Add  to  this  financial  aaelstance.  some 
8  500  Con.munlst  technicians  now  living  aiKl 
working  In  these  areas  as  engineers,  trade 
and  finHnclAl  advisers,  and  aicrUniltural 
workers,  and  you  have  a  formidable  cold  war 
weapon  which  the  Soviets  are  not  at  all 
bashfnl  about  using  As  Premier  Khru- 
shchev once  satd  "We  value  trade  >Hj.t  ft* 
economic  reasons  and  most  for  political 
purpoees  " 

What  Is  our  answer  to  this"*  In  overall 
terms  It  must  be  to  ptirsue  one  simple  and 
clear  pnrp<Tee.  It  Is  to  further  the  growth 
and  cohesion  of  the  free  world  Fi>r  If  we 
can  strengthen  and  hold  together  the  prin- 
cipal associations  we  have;  and  strengthen 
and  ericonxage  the  imconrmitted  nations  in 
thetr  Independent  development  and  partici- 
pation tn  an  open  economic  and  political 
world  system,  we  will  more  than  compensate 
In  expanded  economic  activity  for  the  prior 
loBs  of  aome  markets  to  the  Commimlsts.  we 
will  reduce  to  manaijeable  propf>rtlons  the 
tensions  that  are  bound  to  arise  within  the 
free  world  ar.d  we  will  be  furthering  our  own 
positive  goahj  as  to  the  kind  of  world  we 
wish  to  live  In.  while  at  the  same  time  dc  Ing 
mTtrh  to  counter  the  Communist  drive  for 
world  domination. 

That  growth  is  nocesaary  to  accomplish 
this  Is  obvious  Tbat  eoheslrm  la  equally 
necessary  may  not  be  so  obrlous,  but  It  Is 
Jnst  as  true  Benjumln  Pranklln's  words 
apply  now  as  they  did  then  ""We  muat  all 
hang  together  or  we  will  surely  bang  sep- 
arately " 

B^very  specific  poTlcy  ought  to  be  tested 
against  this  overall  purpooe — <loea  it  con- 
trltmte  to  the  growth  and  cohesion  of  the 
free  world'  TTie  lowering  of  trade  barriers 
and  the  pxpanslon  of  tntematlonal  trade 
clearly  does;  a  retreat  tnto  a  shell  of  pro- 
tectionism clearly  does  not  As  U  S  News  St 
Wortd  Report  said  the  other  week  one  reetiK 
of  a  move  toward  freer  trade  with  Europe 
will  be  that  Russia  will  be  an  •'economic 
pigmy"  compared  to  the  U  S  -Commrm  Mar- 
ket combination. 

It  Is  time  for  boldness  Secretary  Hodgea 
summed  It  np  recently   when   he  said: 

■"We  are  not  afraid  of  competition  We 
welcome  the  Increased  oppcTrtunitles  for 
trade  which  have  resulted  from  the  revival  uf 
other   Industrial    economies. 

"We  shall  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  re- 
strictive trade  policies  Instead  we  shall  seek 
to  increase  our  exports,  expand  our  market."!, 
stimulate  travel  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  the  United  States,  and  attract  foreign  in- 
vestment in  our  own  country  " 

With  a  new  and  more  effective  extension 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  act  we  will  be  able 
to  carry  out  this  program.  With  your  help 
this  win  be  done.  And  remember,  for  mora 
Jobs  and  SKire  profits  "Buy  Foreign  Trade, 
It's  Exports  4  to  1" 


iflM     T^asr:   4w 
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We  thought  It  mlgtit  be  of  Interect  to  you 
to  Xnow  that  the  poat  oT  Deputy  AMlatant 
Se<-rrtary  for  Trade  Policy,  for  which  I  have 
been  deslKnated,  was  created  in  the  Dapart- 
niciit  of  Commerce  for  the  first  time  this 
year  because  of  Secretary  Luther  Hodges' 
nrm  belief  that  cnir  Nation's  reciprocal  trade 
prugram  and  the  slgnflcant  opportunHlea  It 
presents  for  growth  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. Is  vitally  Important  to  American  busi- 
ners.  as  well  as  to  the  NaUon  as  a  whole. 

To  this  end.  the  President  haa  made  It 
clear  that  lie  reg;u-ds  an  effective  extension 
f  our  reciprocal  trade  legislation  aa  being 
ui  the  liighest  national  Interest,  and  aa  he 
indicated  at  his  press  conference  last 
Wednesday,  final  decisions  on  matters  of 
timiutf  and  content  of  the  legislation  will  be 
made   In    the   next   several    weeks. 

Even  before  these  decisions,  howerer.  It 
Is  possible  ti)  be?1n  tn  define  what  Is  meant 
by  iin  ellective  extension  of  the  Bectprocal 
Tr.ide  Act. 

By  an  effective  extension  of  the  met  we 
meuu.  In  the  broad  sense,  one  which  win 
enable  ua  to  make  substantial  strides  toward 
the  further  reduction  of  trade  barrlera  and 
the  coiainutnt;  cx|xtnsion  of  International 
commerce.  These  two  goals  have  been  the 
overriding  Uade  policy  objectlvea  of  our  two 
major  political  parties  ever  slnee  the  Incep- 
Uun  of  Uie  reciprtxal  trade  program  under 
Coraell  Hull  in  1934.  They  are  objectlvea 
which  b<nh  parties  reaffirmed  In  their  1900 
presidential  platforms. 

The  Economic  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Maui uX act urers  also 
In  effect  endorsed  these  objectives  In  a  recent 
report  lii  sayirig 

The  prosperity  of  any  one  nation  does 
not  depend  on  the  poverty  of  other  nations. 
Ob  the  contrary,  given  sound  economic  prac- 
tices, each  nation's  proaperlty  la  pfomoted 
by  the  prosperity  of  other  nations,  ilnce 
under  such  circumstances  there  are  more 
upportunltiea  for  mutually  advanta^aoua 
tritde  among  them.  Economic  grovth  In 
the  reat  of  the  world  should  open  up  new 
markets  for  American  products  which  those 
c<j<uitriea  could  never  atlord  before." 

This  same  viewpolat  Is  actively  supported 
by  Important  civic,  farm,  and  labor  groups 
as  wall. 

At  the  same  time,  since  our  entire  Ameri- 
can community  receives  the  beneflta  of  this 
policy.  Its  coats  should  not  work  aa  undue 
hardship  on  a  tew.  This  principle  that  the 
Individual  must  not  l>e  unjually  aacrUkcad 
for  the  good  of  the  community  Is  deeply  em- 
bedded in  our  western  heritage.  Thus,  as 
Secretary  Hodges  reiterated  again  Laat  week, 
the  uew  extension  of  the  trade  act  must  con- 
tain proper  aafaguards  for  U^.  Industry.  In 
thla  coniMctlon,  the  President  has  aald  pre- 
viously that  he  would  "send  to  the  Congress 
a  propoaal  to  permit  Industries,  seriously  In- 
jured or  threatened  with  serious  Injury  as 
a  result  of  increased  importa,  to  be  eligible 
far  assistance  from  the  Federal  Cioveru- 
Qieut  "  It  Is  thought  that  a  propoaal  of  this 
.sort  may  well  be  included  In  the  admlnlstra- 
tiun's  new  trade  progranL 

Further  light  can  be  shed  on  the  general 
dimei.slons  of  what  iM  retjuired  by  examining 
(vne  matter  of  great  Importance  to  all  of  us. 
including  your  own  paperboard  Indualry. 

This  is  the  European  Common  Market,  now 
composed  of  Belgium,  France.  Oemxany. 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands  and  Ita 
associate  memt>er,  Greece.  Over  170  '^""^" 
people  strong,  and  the  world's  aeoond  lai^aat 
producer  of  ateel,  the  Conunon  MfrKtt  laet 
year  Increased  Its  ^oaa  national  product  by 
6  5  percent.  Its  Industrial  production  by  11 
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percent  and  Its  external  trade  by  23  percent. 
Within  the  coming  decade,  and  probably 
sooner,  thla  powerful  econooxlc  entity  plana 
to  eliminate  entirely  its  internal  duties,  that 
is.  those  duties  which  apply  to  the  trans- 
actions of  member  nations  with  each  other. 
Already  tariffs  between  the  six  countries 
have  been  reduced  by  80  percent — a  year 
ahead  of  achedule — and  they  will  be  cut  an- 
other 10  to  30  percent  by  the  end  of  thla 
year.  Some  authorltlea  are  willing  to  maka 
the  roughest  guess  that  70  to  80  percent  ot 
the  Internal  tariff  may  be  eliminated  by  the 
end  of  1966. 

In  addition,  there  1«  the  dUtlnct  possi- 
bility that  England.  Denmark  and  Norway — 
now  members  of  the  Kuropeeoi  Free  Trade 
Aaaoclatlon— will  also  Join  the  Common 
Market:  and  that  other  members  of  this 
group,  which  also  Includes  Austria.  Pcurtugal, 
Sweden  and  Swltserland.  may  work  out  an 
asaoclate  sUtus  along  the  llnea  now  enjoyed 
by  Finland.  The  Common  Market  would 
then  embrace  over  300  million  i>eople  to 
whom  last  year  alone  we  sold  some  95.500 
million  worth  of  American  products. 

With  continued  growth  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, to  the  extent  of  a  60  percent  or 
greater  Increase  In  groes  national  product 
by  1970.  according  to  same  authorities,  the 
Common  Market  clearly  presenU  American 
boalneaa  with  an  enormous  opportunity  for 
expanded  sales. 

TY>  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
there  Is  one  thing  we  must,  and  can,  do. 
This  Is  to  make  certain  that  each  reduction 
In  the  Internal  duties  does  not  in  effect 
add  another  brick  to  the  external  tarllT  wall 
surrounding  the  Common  Market  which 
American  businessmen,  workers  and  farmers 
have  to  climb  over  before  they  can  do  busi- 
ness there.  This  could  only  happen  If  the 
Common  Market  external  tariff — the  tariff 
which  appllea  to  the  rest  of  the  world — 
remained  unchanged  while  the  internal 
tariff  went  down.  Under  such  clrctimstancea 
the  tariff  coats  to  an  American  trying  to  aell 
his  products  In  Europe  would  increase  rela- 
tively every  time  the  Internal  tariff,  which 
his  European  competitor  pays,  la  lowered. 
This  is  why  It  Is  of  such  Importance  to  have 
the  Common  Market  external  tariff  reduced. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  Its  importance  to 
your  own  Industry  whose  production  for  ex- 
port has  Jumped  425  percent  since  1950  com- 
pared to  a  domestic  Increase  during  that 
time  of  40  percent.  Laat  year  you  sold  about 
$73  million  of  paperboard  to  aome  66  foreign 
countries.  The  largest  single  ctutomer  of 
your  industry  was  the  United  B:ingd<xn 
which  alone  bought  over  $33  million  of  UjB. 
paperboard.  West  Germany,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Belgium  also 
were  large  purchasers  and  their  consump- 
tion of  paperboard  Is  expected  to  Increase 
markedly  In  the  future. 

Looking  ahead  we  have  seen  that  It  la 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Denmark  will  aoon  be  nestled  comfort- 
ably behind  the  Common  Market's  external 
tariff  WEdl  with  the  6  percent  members.  And 
along  with  them  will  probably  t>e  one  or 
more  of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  your 
chief  competitors  for  Europe's  paperboard 
business.  These  competitors  will  then  be 
able  to  sell  paperboard  to  all  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  without  contending  with  any 
duties,  while  we  outsiders  will  have  to  con- 
tinue to  climb  over  the  external  tariff  wall 
before  we  can  do  buslneaa — unleas  we  per- 
suade the  Euro]3eans  to  tear  It  down. 

A  portent  of  thla  future  problem  Is  seen 
In  the  present  situation  regarding  the  United 
Kingdom.  On  sales  to  England,  Sweden. 
and  Finland,  two  Important  pa{>erboard  ex- 
porters, today  pay  a  90  percent  lower  duty 
than  do  XJ£.  paperboard  manufacturera  be- 
cause of  the  preferential  tariff  arrangement 
extended  countrlea  Included  In  the  Exux>pean 
Free  Trade  Association.     And  the  competi- 


tive disadvantage  will  get  worse  as  these 
preferenoea  tnereaaa,  hitting  our  Kraft  liner 
board  aalaa  to  tbe  United  Kingdom  very 
hard  Indeed. 

Thm  only  answer  Is  to  bring  down  the  ex- 
ternal tariff  wall  so  we  can  compete  on 
equal  footing  with  our  European  neighbors. 

There  are  additional  reaaona  for  bringing 
down  this  trade  barrier  which  affect  our 
whole  economy.  Once  we  know  tbe  wall  Is 
going  to  come  down,  thereby  aastiring  access 
for  products  made  In  tbe  United  States,  we 
will  stop  exporting  capital  and  Jobs  to 
Europe  In  order  to  get  behind  the  tariff  wall. 
If  this  happens  we  will  have  launched  an 
attack  on  our  Imlance  of  pajrments  and  un- 
employment problems  simultaneously. 

And  If  you  don't  think  this  flight  of  UJS. 
capital  and  Jobs  to  Europe  Is  of  consequence, 
let's  look  at  the  record.  In  the  last  decade 
our  capital  Investments  In  all  Western  Eu- 
rope more  than  tripled  and  last  year  alone 
we  Invested  more  than  $2,500  million  of  our 
private  capital  in  the  six  Common  Market 
countries.  In  the  last  3  years  over  800 
American  enterprises  became  active  In  some 
form  In  Western  Europe. 

But  assuming  the  external  tariff  wall  did 
come  down,  some  at  you  may  still  be  ask- 
ing how  can  American  business  compete? 
Lower  wages,  lower  transportation  costs, 
strange  methods  of  doing  business  and  other 
uncertainties  all  prompt  this  question.  One 
partial  answer  was  given  right  here  at  this 
meeting  Just  a  year  ago  when  Dr.  James 
Gates,  dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration at  the  University  of  Georgia 
said :   "Innovation  Is  the  source  of  profits. 

"They  don't  come  from  higher  production; 
they  come  from  producing  things  which  are 
new.  In  getting  Into  this  temporary  monop- 
oly position — because  they  can  come  tempo- 
rarily until  everybody  catches  up:  if  you 
have  a  superior  marketing  kind  of  setup,  and 
the  Uke." 

I  am  told  your  own  Industry  has  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  this  principle  by  taking 
over  an  increased  share  of  the  container 
business  for  transcontinental  and  other 
shipments  of  Iced  vegetables,  etc..  by  adding 
resin  materials  to  llnerboard  to  toughen  it 
and  make  It  molstureproof.  I  am  also  told 
you  feel  that  Increased  research  and  devel- 
opment expenditures  for  your  Industry 
would  yield  greater  results  along  this  line. 

A  mcve  general  answer  to  the  question  Is 
that  we  can  compete  successfully  here  the 
same  way  we  have  always  done — ^by  becom- 
ing better  In  a  thousand  different  ways. 
This  Includes  becoming  better  in  the  field 
of  statistical  data  so  vital  to  future  plan- 
ning, and  here's  where  your  own  National 
Paperboard  Association  comes  In. 

For  example,  In  yotir  annual  report  on 
"Statistics — ^Paperboard  Industry."  you  show 
considerable  detail  on  grades  of  paperboard 
produced  for  domeatlc  uae  but  Include  pro- 
duction for  export  In  your  "all  other  paper- 
board"  category.  Perhapa  In  the  future  you 
will  want  to  expand  your  statistical  break- 
down to  help  your  members  take  advantage 
of  the  growing  Importance  of  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

We  also  can  be  of  some  assistance  In  this 
area.  This  past  year,  for  example,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Commerce  Department's 
export  exrumslon  program,  our  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Division  reviewed  with  officials  of  your 
association  the  growing  Importance  of  for- 
eign markets  and  the  substantial  potentials 
that  exist  for  Increasing  paperboard  exports 
In  the  years  ahead. 

Working  In  close  cooperation  with  your 
association  and  at  its  request,  the  Forest 
Products  Division  undertook  this  summer 
a  comprehensive  "World  Paperboard  Sup- 
ply-Demand Survey."  With  only  limited 
facts  now  available  concerning  world  trade 
in  paperboard,  this  survey  proposed  to  as- 
semble,  through    Uie   facilities   of    the   UjS. 


Foreign  Service,  data  on  capacity,  produc- 
tion, imports,  exports,  and  apparent  con- 
sumption by  four  major  groups  of  paper- 
board.  The  data  will  cover  actual  figures  for 
1958-60  and  projected  figures  for  liMl-63. 
These  basic  statistics,  couplad  with  supple- 
mental information  on  Industrial  and  social 
trends  in  each  country,  ahoukl  point  up  the 
growing  opportunities  throughout  the  world 
for  further  enlarging  the  markets  for  paper- 
board  produced  in  the  United  States.  We 
t>elleve  that  the  results  will  be  assembled 
and  uvai:.able  to  your  Industry  sometime 
early  thla  spring. 

An  Informational  survey  of  this  type  is 
really  only  the  starting  point.  As  Individual 
manufacturers  and  exp<Hters  are  awakened 
to  the  potentials  that  appear  to  exist,  the 
Commerce  Department  services  can  supple- 
ment their  own  Initiative  In  Investigating 
markets,  establishing  oversea  outlets,  and 
selling  their  products. 

And  the  general  awakening  doesn't  have  to 
await  the  results  of  the  C<xnm.erce  Depart- 
ment study  either.  We  already  have  the 
projections  of  Western  Europe's  demand  for 
paperboard,  prepared  by  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  are  enough  to  whet  any  appetite. 

By  1965  Western  Europe's  consumption  of 
paperboard  will  Jump  from  the  1959  figure 
of  4,500.000  metric  tons  to  about  6  million 
tons,  and  10  years  later  in  1875  It  Is  expected 
to  be  more  than  8.500.000  tons. 

It  Is  clear  foreign  competition  can  be  over- 
come with  substantially  Increased  profits  the 
result.  But  once  again,  all  this  depends  on 
first  bringing  down  the  Common  Market's 
external  tariff  wall  or  our  competitive  disad- 
vantage will  be  too  great  to  overcome  in 
many  cases. 

But  how  do  we  go  about  persuading  our 
European  friends  to  dismantle  their  tariff 
wall?  First  and  foremost,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  lower  our  own  barriers  to  their 
trade  or  there  will  be  no  deal.  This  is  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  Neither  as  politicians, 
statesmen,  or  businessmen  are  the  Europ>eans 
going  to  e^ve  us  something  for  nothing  very 
long.  If  they  did.  the  politicians  would  be 
voted  out,  the  statesmen  fired,  and  the  busi- 
nessmen sent  to  have  their  heads  examined. 
Thus  the  new  extension  of  our  Trade  Act 
would  have  to  give  the  President  authority 
to  reduce  our  own  tariffs  substantially  in 
order  to  permit  us  to  negotiate  effectively. 

Assuming  we  do  receive  the  requisite  tariff- 
reducing  authority,  we  must  then  ask 
whether  the  best  method  to  negotiate  is  to 
swap  one  brick  at  a  time  off  our  respective 
tariff  walls,  or  to  offer  to  trade  layer  for 
layer?  Most  Europeans  are  convinced  that 
item -by -item  reciprocal  tariff  reductions,  the 
one-brlck-at-a-time  approadi.  no  longer  can 
achieve  reductions  which  •will  substantially 
Increase  the  flow  of  trade  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  and  vice  •versa.  In  part, 
they  say  this  Is  so  because  the  European 
and  U.8.  rates  whose  reductions  are  likely  to 
Increase  trade  subs-tantlally  are  so  politically 
sensitive  that  it  Is  extremely  difficult  If  not 
Impossible  to  obtain  their  lowering  through 
conventional  selective  negotiations.  They 
argue  that  only  some  form  of  across-the- 
board,  layer-by-layer  reductions  can  make 
any  real  progress.  This  is  especially  true  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  each  Common  Market 
member  would  probably  hav*  a  veto  right 
over  any  particular  concession  under  the 
one-brick -at-a-tlme  formula.  I  might  add 
that  for  much  the  same  reasons  an  across- 
the-board  apfwoach  Is  being  t»ed  to  lower 
the  internal  tariff. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rudl  focused  on 
the  whole  mattn  of  the  Common  Market  the 
other  day  when  speaUng  to  an  audience 
about  its  Importance  to  oar  national  inter- 
est. It  Is  emeially  important,"  he  said, 
"that  the  United  Statea  ba  in  a  position  to 
negoUate  for  fullest  posalbte  access  to  the 
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Common  Market.  Our  present  trade  law 
does  not  provide  enough  leeway  for  nego- 
tiating with  the  European  trade  bloc,  which 
lact  y«ar  emerged  aa  the  No.  1  US.  export 
cuatomar.  aurpaMlng  Canada.  The  preaent 
law.  which  permit*  only  euperflclal  and 
aometlmaa  aeif-defeatlng  tariff  cuta  on  only 
a  handful  of  relatively  unimportant  trade 
ttema,"  he  aald,  "requires  ua  to  act  defen- 
sively and  timidly  when  our  true  interests 
call  for  boldness." 

Representative  Hauc  Bogos.  of  Louisiana, 
long  an  authority  In  the  trade  field,  echoes 
thU  in  calling  the  present  law  hopelesaly  In- 
adequate to  negotiate  with  the  Common 
Market.  He  calU  for  authority  to  negotiate 
across- the-boar'*  cuts  In  the  tariff,  and  In 
order  to  be  able  to  do  so  he  urges  a  tighten- 
ing up  of  the  current  law's  escape  clause, 
peril  point  and  other  procedures  which  have 
impeded  effective   negotiations  heretofore 

But  what,  we  mu-st  ask.  are  the  prospects 
of  getting  such  legislation?  Congressman 
Boocs  who  Is  well  acquainted  with  the  poli- 
tics of  foreign  trade  says  the  chances  are 
Just  as  good  for  pushing  through  a  bold  new 
program  as  they  are  for  trying  to  hold  the 
line  with  the  status  quo.  Essentially  the 
same  political  forces  will  be  at  work  Nev- 
ertheless there  are  problems  which  can  only 
be  overcome  by  real  effort. 

There  Is  a  potential  renaissance  of  pro- 
tectionist strength  evident  today  as  Indi- 
cated by  the  upturn  In  the  number  of 
protectionist  bills,  resolutions,  hearings,  and 
general  activity  In  Congress,  and.  of  consid- 
erable Importance,  the  continuing  problem 
of  unemployment  As  one  lawmaker  .^ald 
recently,  "Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of 
unemployment.  lmpr>rts  get  the  blame  " 

Protectionists  In  and  out  of  Congress  have 
been  hard  at  work  for  the  past  year  building 
their  case  against  trade  Hberallzatlnn 
through  hearings,  advertisements,  newspa- 
per articles,  etc.  Their  aim  Not  only  to 
block  any  attempt  to  liberalize  the  trade 
legislation,  but  If  possible  to  restrict  It  fur- 
ther For  extunple,  they  will  almost  cer- 
tainly put  on  a  drive  to  make  Tariff 
Commission  decisions  mandatory  on  the 
President;  a  power.  Incidentally,  all  six  Tar- 
iff Commissioners  unanimously  testified  In 
1958  they  did  nut  want  and  should  not 
have  ThU  Is  because  It  Is  beyond  their 
capacity  or  responsibility  to  weigh  the  many 
factors  affecting  the  national  Interest  which 
must  be  taken  Into  account  before  a  fin.tl 
decLsion  on   tariff  relief  can  be  made 

What  then  must  be  done.  In  view  of  this 
protectionist  activity,  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  a  new  and  more  effective  trade  policy 
so  vital  to  our  national  Interests? 

We  l>elleve  that  if  the  facts  about  the 
need  for  a  new  trade  program  are  gotten 
to  the  American  people  and  their  represent- 
atives In  Congress,  they  will  come  to  realize 
fully  what  Is  at  stake  and  the  country's 
needs   In   this  field  will  be  taken  care  of 

This  can  t)e  done  and  people  such  as  your- 
selves can  help  Immensely  The  economic 
and  business  aspects  of  foreign  trade,  such 
as  the  opportunities  of  the  Common  Market, 
can  readily  be  brought  home  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. Including  the  ever-growing  number  of 
businessmen,  farmers  and  workers  whose 
own  livelihoods  are  directly  and  Increasingly 
affected  by  this  activity.  All  It  takes  Is 
some  elbow  grease. 

What  Is  leas  well  understood,  and  still 
more  Important  to  the  country  and  to  the 
p.Lssage  of  the  bill.  Is  the  critical  role  Uade 
plavs   la   our    Nation's   foreign  affairs. 

The  Communists  understand  this  and 
thus  have  made  foreign  trade  an  integral 
part  of  their  strategy  for  years.  The  analy- 
sis which  guides  much  of  their  action  today 
was  set  forth  by  Joseph  Stalin  In  October 
1952  before  the  19th  Communist  Party  Con- 
r?resa  Although  he  has  been  downgraded 
the  .iuaJysla  has  not  been  and  we  can  learn 


much   about   the  important   role  of   foreign 
trade  In  foreign   affairs  by  examining  It. 

"The  dUlntegratlon  of  a  single  world 
market, "  Stalin  said,  "must  be  considered  the 
most  Important  economic  consequence  of  the 
Second  World  War.  China  and  the  satellite 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  have  broken 
away  from  the  capitalist  system,  forming 
with  the  Soviet  Union  a  united  and  power- 
ful camp  opposing  the  camp  of  capitalism  " 

He  maintained  that  as  Britain.  Prance, 
Germany  and  Japan  began  competing  with 
the  United  States  and  other  non-Communist 
countries  for  the  shrunken  world  market  left 
to  them,  tensions  within  the  more  industrliil- 
Ized  non-Communist  nation?  would  in- 
tensify. 

As  Japan,  tor  example  sought  to  expand 
her  markets  In  south  Asia  and  elsewhere. 
Stalin  said  she  would  run  headlmg  Into  the 
commercial  Interests  at  America  France  and 
Oreat  Britain  If  Japan  attempted  U)  ex- 
pand her  sales  in  the  United  States  Itfelf 
the  threat  of  unemployment  and  loss  of 
profit  In  .American  factories,  he  said,  would 
create  pressure  t»)  raise  tariffs  to  .shut  out 
J.ipanese  rckkIs  and  bitterness  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  would  mount 

In  the  meantime,  the  rapidly  expanding 
industrial  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  could 
be  used  to  disrupt  further  the  economic  ties 
between  the  Atlantic  natlon.s  and  the  under- 
developed middle  world  of  Asia  Africa,  and 
South  America 

As  to  the  Impxirtance  of  disrupting  these 
ties.  Stalin  once  said  The  bucks  of  the 
British  ultimately  will  be  broken  not  on  the 
Thames,  but  on  the  Yangtze  the  Ganges,  and 
the  Nile  " 

By  capturing  the  markets  and  raw  mate- 
rials of  China.  India  Egypt  and  the  other 
underdeveloped  countries,  by  means  of  trade 
aid,  subversion  and  open  aggressl'in  the 
Communists  would  seek  to  break  the  eco- 
nomic back  of  England  and  the  re«t  of  Euroj)* 
which  depend  so  heavily  on  the  oil.  rub- 
ber metals  and  markets  of  these  turbulent 
areas  With  the  weakening  or  neutraliza- 
tion of  Europe,  the  United  States  would 
stand  little  chance  of  escaping  eventual 
Communist  domination 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Yant^tze  Is  now 
In  Chinese  Communist  hands,  and  the  Nile 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  freely  and  securely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  free  world  although 
by  no  means  under  Communist  control,  we 
wovi'.d  do  well  to  keep  this  prophesy  In  mind 

This  Is  particularly  important  because  of 
the  stepped-up  trade  and  aid  offensive  by 
the  Communist  bU)c  In  the  last  few  years 

Since  about  1954,  the  policy  of  the  Ho- 
vlets  has  been  to  achieve  political,  cultural, 
and  economic  penetration  of  many  coun- 
tries especially  underdeveloped  nations  Let 
me  cite  a  few  facts  and  figures  that  the 
State  Department  released  earlier  this  year 

Prom  the  start  of  1954  through  the  end 
of  last  year,  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  poured  a 
total  of  »4  8  billion  In  credits  and  grants 
Into  24  less-developed  countries  on  four  con- 
tinents Of  the  14  8  billion  almost  $3  9 
billion  was  for  economic  rather  than  mili- 
tary aid 

There  has  also  been  a  marked  upturn  In 
Soviet  trade  with  developing  nations  Be- 
fore 1954.  the  Soviet  Union  showed  rela- 
tively little  Interest  in  building  up  trade 
with  The  less-developed  countries  Since 
then  It  has  eagerly  made  triide  offers,  both 
for  Imports  and  exports,  has  increased  the 
number  of  Its  trade  missions  and  its  p?»rtlci. 
patlon  in  trade  fairs,  and  has  mounted  an 
Intensive  campaign  to  push  throui?h  bilat- 
eral trade  agreement*  with  the  developing 
nations.  As  of  the  end  of  last  year  Soviet 
bloc  nations  had  signed  over  200  such  ai^'ee- 
menta    with    32    different    countries 

Between  1954  and  1959.  total  trade  i.f  the 
Soviet  bloc  with  less-developed  countries 
shot  up  from  $860  million  to  !i2  3  billion,  a 
gain  of   nearly    170  percent      Meantime,   the 


trade  of  the  USS.R.  alone  with  d*T«loplnc 
countries  ha*  climbed  fro<n  a  mo<lest  taiS 
million  In  19M  to  $810  million  In  1960.  or 
almost  a  300  percent  Increase. 

In  1980,  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  accounted 
for  more  than  10  percent  of  the  trade  of 
Turkey,  Finland.  Iraq.  Jordan,  Sudan.  Cam- 
bodia, and  Uruguay.  It  accounted  for  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  total  trade  of  Ice- 
land. Guinea.  Iran,  and  Greece.  And  In 
Egypt.  Its  share  wa*  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  total,  which  compared  with  18  percent 
in  1955 

Add  to  this  financial  assistance,  some 
6  500  Communist  technicians  now  living  and 
working  in  tl  ese  areas  aa  engineer*,  trade 
and  financial  advisors,  and  agricultural 
workers,  and  you  have  a  formidable  cold  war 
weapon  which  the  Soviet*  are  not  at  all 
bashlul  about  using  As  Premier  Khru- 
shchev once  said:  "We  value  trade  least  for 
economic  reasons  and  most  for  political  pur- 
poses " 

What  ts  our  answer  to  this?  In  overall 
terms  it  must  t>e  t^}  pursue  one  simple  and 
cleir  purpose  It  is  to  further  the  growth 
and  cohesion  of  the  free  world.  For  if  we 
can  strengthen  and  hold  together  the  prin- 
cipal asi>ociations  we  have;  and  strengthen 
iind  encourage  the  uncommitted  naUoD*  In 
their  Independent  development  and  partici- 
pation In  an  open  econonilc  and  political 
World  .system,  we  will  more  than  compensate 
in  expanded  economic  activity  for  the  prior 
loss  of  8<<me  markets  to  the  Conununlit*.  we 
will  reduce  to  manageable  proportion*  the 
tensions  thai  are  txiund  to  arise  within  the 
free  world  and  we  will  be  furthering  our 
own  p<«ltlve  goals  as  to  the  kind  of  world 
we  wuh  to  live  In.  while  at  the  same  time 
doing  much  to  counter  the  Cooununlst 
drive  for  world  domination 

That  growth  Is  necessary  to  accomplish 
that  Is  obvious  That  cohesion  Is  equally 
necessary  may  not  be  so  obvious,  but  It  U 
Just  as  true 

Benjamin  Pranklln's  words  apply  now  aa 
they  did  then  We  must  all  hang  together 
or  we  win  surely  hang  separately." 

Every  specific  policy  ought  to  be  tested 
against  this  overall  purpose-  -does  It  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  and  ooheaion  at  the 
free  world  ^  The  lowering  of  trad*  barriers 
and  the  expansion  of  International  trade 
clearly  does,  a  retreat  Into  a  shell  of  pro- 
tectionism clearly  does  not.  A*  X3S  News 
Si  World  Report  said  the  other  we'>k  one 
result  of  a  move  toward  freer  trade  with 
Europe  win  be  that  Russia  will  be  an  eco- 
nomic pigmy"  compared  to  the  US. -Common 
Market  combination 

It  Is  a  time  for  boldness  Secretary  Hodges 
summed  It   up  recently  when  he  aald: 

"We  are  not  afraid  of  competition  We 
welcome  the  Increased  oppcNrtunltlee  for 
trade  which  have  resulted  from  the  revival 
of  other  Industrial  economise. 

"We  shall  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  re- 
strictive trade  policies  Instead  we  ahall 
seek  to  Increase  our  export*,  expand  our 
markets,  stimulate  travel  from  the  reet  of 
the  world  to  the  United  Sute*  and  attract 
foreign  investment   In  our  own  country," 

With  a  new  and  more  effective  extension 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  act  we  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  this  program  With  your  help  this 
win  be  done 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  have  these  speeches  In  the  Rxcord  at 
thi.s  point  as  a  preface  to  the  very  short 
comment  I  wish  to  make  on  the  Presi- 
dt'nt's  trade  program. 

I  was  so  favorably  impressed  with  the 
analysis  of  the  President's  trade  pro- 
gram pre.senled  by  Mr.  Jones  that  I  have 
asked  him  to  make  himself  available  for 
an  informal,  unoCBcial  coffee  hour  meet- 
ina:  with  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tiuns  Committee — and  I  extend  an  In- 
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Tltatlon  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate — 
who  may  wish  to  gather  some  af  temoon 
at  4:30  in  the  Foreign  Relations  nxxn  In 
the  Capitol  to  listen  to  Mr.  Jones  pre- 
sent the  same  analysis  I  heard  him  pre- 
sent to  the  college  editors  last  Sunday 
and  to  subject  himself  to  our  questions. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  legislative  issues  which  will 
confront  us  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
I  emphasize  that  It  should  be  ap- 
proached. I  care  not  what  the  party 
alinement  of  any  Senator  is,  in  a  non- 
partisan manner.  We  are  all  in  the 
same  boat  so  far  as  the  economic  future 
of  the  United  States  Is  concerned.  The 
problem  which  confronts  us  is  to  try  to 
find  what  are  the  facts  and  what  the 
legislative  course  of  action  ought  to  be 
in  the  light  of  those  facts,  to  best  pro- 
tect the  greatest  and  most  important 
security  weapon  we  have  for  our  battle 
In  the  years  ahead  against  the  threat  of 
communism.  TTiat  security  weapon  is 
the  economy  of  this  country. 

It 'should  not  take  any  argument,  but 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  Judicial  notice, 
that  the  strength  of  America  in  the  con- 
test between  economic  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic totalitarianism  is  the  economy  of 
America.  This  ts  the  contest,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  between  political  free- 
dom and  communism.  That  contest  will 
be  resolved  m  our  favor  only  if  we  keep 
the  economy  of  economic  and  political 
freedom  strong. 

I  should  think  we  also  ought  to  be  able 
to  take  Judicial  notice  of  another  fact, 
which  is  that  we  can  no  more  live  in  the 
world  of  today  as  economic  isolationists 
than  we  can  live  in  the  world  of  today 
as  diplomatic  isolationists. 

I  hold  to  the  view  that  economic,  dip- 
lomatic, military,  and  political  isola- 
tionism is  gone  forever  If  America  is  to 
survive  forever.  But  if  we  seek  to  resus- 
citate economic  isolationism  as  a  part 
of  a  great  political  grand  strategy  on  the 
part  of  partisans  In  the  United  States, 
we  shall  do  the  work  of  the  Communists 
for  them.    Of  that  I  am  convinced. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  goal  and  ob- 
jective of  the  Presidents  trade  program 
are  sound.  As  legislators  our  problem, 
so  clearly  brought  out  by  Mr.  Jones  In 
hLs  discussion  last  Sunday,  is  to  deter- 
mine what  courses  of  action  we  need  to 
take  that  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
free  economy  of  the  United  States  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  Common 
Market  of  Europe. 

We  shall  have  to  determine  also  what 
courses  of  action  will  successfully  com- 
pete with  another  common  market  that 
Is  on  the  horizon  and  is  coming  fast. 
That  is  the  common  market  of  Latin 
America.  We  must  consider  competing 
with  another  common  market,  with  only 
a  few  years  to  go.  for  which  we  must 
plan  now.  and  in  regard  to  which  the 
legislation  that  we  pass  this  year  could 
pave  the  way  for  successful  comjjetltion, 
and  that  is  the  common  market  of  south- 
east Asia.  In  the  foreseeable  future — 
and  already  talk  of  It  has  started — we 
must  consider  a  common  market  of 
Africa. 

To  the  extremists  on  the  right  I  say 
that.  "I  will  be  no  party  to  your  aiding 
the  extremists  on  the  left." 


I  know  that  a  specific  case  of  dlsjoin- 
ture.  bardahip  and  injury  which  xnlght 
be  caused  to  some  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  could  be  used  to  whip  up 
a  political  storm,  and  the  instigator 
might  receive  the  plaudits  of  those  who 
want  us  to  vote  against  the  President's 
program.  But  I  forewarn  that  yielding 
to  that  temptation  would  do  great  dam- 
age to  the  future  strength  of  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  what  I  have 
said  does  not  mean  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  will  not  insist  upon  a 
careful  appraisal  of  each  segment  of  the 
economy  that  may  suffer  great  disjoin- 
ture  or  injury  through  the  adoption  of 
the  overall  trade  program  recommended 
by  the  President.  But  I  would  have  all 
keep  In  mind  what  the  President  has 
said.  The  President  has  made  very  clear 
that  he  wants  to  know  what  the  effect  of 
his  trade  program  will  be  on  each  seg- 
ment of  the  American  economy.  He  has 
made  perfectly  clear,  both  in  his  public 
statements — and  I  betray  no  secret  when 
I  say  in  his  conferences — that  he  does 
not  sit  in  the  White  House  to  liquidate 
the  American  economy,  but  that  he  firm- 
ly believes  that  the  policy  he  is  following 
will  strengthen  the  American  economy. 

I  shall  undoubtedly  propose,  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  segments  of 
our  economy,  definite  Government  pro- 
grams of  aid  and  assistance  that  will 
take  up  the  shock  of  any  damage  to  any 
part  of  the  economy  until  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  for  the  economic  readjust- 
ment necessary  to  provide  either  a  com- 
petitive equality  with  foreign  trade  with 
regard  to  a  particular  Item  or  a  subsidy 
to  the  particular  business — which  would 
be  a  wise  expenditure  of  defense  dol- 
lars— or  a  retraining  or  relocation  of  the 
personnel  into  other  jobs,  with  assistance 
to  management  to  transfer  into  other 
production. 

But  I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  overall 
goal  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  the  proposed  trade  program. 
My  mind  Is  open  for  an  evaluation  of 
such  facts  as  will  be  presented  In  the 
historic  debate  that  will  occur  on  this 
subject;  and  In  keeping  with  my  desire 
to  find  out  what  the  facts  are.  I  have 
made  the  announcement  this  afternoon 
that  I  have  invited  Mr.  Jones  to  come 
to  the  FVjreign  Relations  Committee  room 
at  a  date  to  be  announced  later  to  brief 
us  and  discuss  with  us  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  he  raised  last  Sunday  at  the 
Overseas  Press  Club. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namaba  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


next  week.  I  shall  give  some  attention  to 
the  matter  of  the  pardon  power,  partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  the  pardon  power 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
which,  I  wish  the  Rzcoro  to  rfiow,  can- 
not be  taken  away  from  the  President  by 
any  legislative  act  of  Coogresa.  1  sought 
not  to  give  that  impression  when  I  dis- 
cussed pardon  policy  this  afternoon.  I 
am  t-alklng  about  the  power  of  the  State 
legislatures  in  respect  to  pardon,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  one  exertion,  and  that 
is  If  a  pardon  power  is  in  such  a  consti- 
tutional form  in  a  State  constitution 
which  would  require  a  constitutional 
amendment  by  the  State  to  limit  In  any 
way  the  exercise  of  the  Governor's  par- 
don i>ower,  then  my  position  is  that  such 
constitutional  amendment  should  be 
adc^ted. 

The  controlling  feature  of  my  amend- 
ment, as  will  be  seen  frcmi  a  reading  oi 
it — Is  that  I  seek  as  a  matter  of  law,  and 
which  can  be  done  by  statute,  to  deny 
one  sentenced  to  life  Imprisonment  any 
right  to  parole  thereafter. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  when  I 
discuss    the    capital    punishment   issue 


AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING 
ORDERS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  1962,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  James  T.  Ralph,  addressed 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  Convention  in 
Topeka,  BLans.  He  spoke  on  the  subject 
of  self -regulation  as  a  principle  basic  to 
our  democratic  system  and  he  urged  that 
this  principle  be  given  greater  play  in 
the  economic  order  of  agriculture. 

Dr.  Ralph  presents  this  thesis  simply, 
yet  persuasively.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  asks  us  to  recall  the  elements 
which  make  up  our  economic  order,  and 
in  so  doing,  he  makes  us,  once  again  ap- 
preciate the  brilliance  of  those  who 
molded  our  free  economic  system  with 
the  tools  of  political  democracy  to 
create  the  regulated  capitalism  which,  by 
any  test,  meets  in  better  fashion  the 
needs,  desires,  and  aspirations  of  our 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  there  is  one 
point,  and  I  now  speak  in  a  jocular  vein, 
concerning  Dr.  Ralph  which  the  Senate 
will  find  of  interest.  Like  most  of  the 
New  Frontier  farmers  in  the  Department 
he  is  a  very  hardworking  man.  I  rather 
s\ispect  that  Secretary  Freeman  has  set 
a  pattern  which  permeates  all  of  his 
agencies  in  this  regard,  but  I  can  testify 
from  personal  observation  that  when  Dr. 
Ralph  visited  my  State  last  November  he 
was  working  with  our  mint  people,  our 
fescue  people  and  our  poultry  people  not 
only  on  weekends  but  on  a  weekend.  Vet- 
erans' Day,  which  included  a  national 
holiday. 

In  all  seriousness  I  do  wish  to  pay 
tribute  on  behalf  of  the  fanners  in  my 
State  for  the  help  which  Dr.  Ralph  has 
been  to  them  In  connection  with  the 
manifold  activities  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  entitled  "Equality 
for  Agriculture,"  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, be  printed  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prtated  In  the  RtcoRO. 
as  follows : 

■quautt   fos   Aaaicni.TUBB 
(AdilTMS  by  Dr.  Jamas  T.  Balph.  AMlst&nt 

SecretAry  of  Agriculture,  before  Uie  Kanaas 

Agricultural    Convention,    Topeka.    Kans., 

January  13.  1903) 

We  Americans  enjoy  a  system  of  regulated 
capitalism.  The  role  of  Ooyemment  In  this 
system  of  regulated  capitalism  Is  to  equate 
the  balance  of  strength  between  economic 
groups;  to  be  certain  that  no  one  group  has 
enough  power  to  unfairly  treat  another  one; 
to  create  a  climate  In  which  all  groups  may 
share  In  tlie  bounty  made  possible  by  our 
system;  to  preserve  the  principles  which 
make  the  system  workable — private  enter- 
prise with  competition  and  widespread 
ownership  of  private  property. 

Said  another  way  the  role  of  Government 
Ls  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  economically 
weak,  to  preserve  their  hope  that  by  hard 
work  they  too  can  improve  themselves  and 
become  bigger  In  an  economic  sense.  Many 
of  our  Institutions  are  designed  Just  for  this 
purpose;  To  maintain  hope  among  the  great 
mass  of  our  people  that  they  can  Improve 
themselves  under  our  system  of  regulated 
capitalism. 

Most  notable  of  these  Is  our  public  educa- 
tion system.  Every  person  Is  offered  a  min- 
imum level  of  education  to  better  equip  him 
or  her  for  the  economic  struggle  for  im- 
provement of  position.  This  Is  the  economic 
rationale  of  our  entire  welfare  program — to 
raise  these  people  high  enough  to  latch  onto 
the  ladder  of  hope — to  renew  their  confi- 
dence that  they  may  improve  themselves  by 
hard  work.  To  rehabilitate  people  in  a  cap- 
italistic society  Is  really  to  reestablish  in- 
centive, give  them  the  means  to  work  but 
more  Important  give  them  the  purpose,  the 
hope  that  by  working  they  can  Improve 
themselves.  Our  unemployment  compensa- 
tion tnstirance  Is  designed  to  correct  one  of 
the  weaknesses  of  a  highly  organized  private 
enterprise  economy.  That  Is.  unemploy- 
ment. With  unemployment  compensation 
we  assist  people  to  maintain  their  dignity 
and  their  status  until  they  again  can  be  em- 
ployed so  that  hope  is  not  lost.  All  of  these 
things  serve  to  maintain  a  belief  in  our  sys- 
tem Although  we  know  our  system  is  the 
most  productive  U>t  all  of  our  people.  Indl- 
vldu.tls  may  lose  hope  and  belief  in  the  sys- 
tem as  a  result  of  their  individual  circum- 
.stances. 

THl    RE.\SON    OVn.    ST.STEM    WORKS 

Private  enterprise  expands  production  by 
encouraging  individual  initiative  The  profit 
incentive  leads  to  efficient  production.  Wide- 
spread ownership  insures  the  participation 
of  a  greater  numijer  of  our  people  in  the 
entrepreneural  function.  Even  If  ownership 
is  not  in  productive  facilities,  widespread 
ownership  Instires  a  greater  respect  for  pri- 
vate property  and  constuners  enjoy  fully  the 
b«n«flt«  of  private  enterprise.  Much  of  our 
regulation  of  Industry  Is  designed  either  to 
maintain  competition  within  business  or  to 
preserve  th«  principle  of  widespread  owner- 
ship. Without  tb«  profit  Incentive  private 
•nterprUe  would  be  iMa  efficient.  Without 
widespread  entrepreneurshtp.  understanding 
of  the  system  would  be  leM  prevalent.  With- 
out the  wldeepread  ownership  of  property 
Itself,  respect  for  private  property  would  not 
exist.  Tbeae  points  are  understood  by  many 
but  what  is  not  so  well  understood  u  ttiat 
the  system  would  not  work  If  there  were  no 
regulations  to  preserve  theee  principles. 

•trrauoBrrr  or  thz  amzucam  caprraLisTic 

STSTXK 

Communism  maintains  that  the  State  can 
best  organize  productive  facilities  to  avoid 
economic  waste  and  that  the  State  Is  better 
qualified    to    decide    what    each    individual 


should  have.  Capitalism  maintains  that  If 
every  man  is  allowed  to  piu^ue  his  own  sel- 
fish Interest  he  will  produce  more  goods  for 
the  good  of  all.  and  further,  that  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  production  will  be  more  ef- 
ficient. However,  there  Is  a  strong  tendency 
under  unregulated  capitalism  for  all  prop- 
erty to  agglomerate  Into  the  hands  of  a  few 
people 

Communists  and  Socialists  overlo<ik  or  ig- 
nore the  p<5sslbillty  that  under  Democratic 
Government  regulatory  measures  may  be  in- 
stituted to  preserve  competition  and  to  pro- 
tect the  principle  of  widespread  ownership 
Early  proponents  of  capitalism  recognized 
this  could  be  done  and  advised  that  It  should 
be  done  They  knew  that  for  capllali.sm  to 
work  the  principle  of  widespread  ownership 
must  be  preserved  The  hope  of  the  m.'isses 
that  they.  text,  "ould  improve  themselves  by 
hard  work  must  be  maintained.  This  has 
been  done  In  America  Regulated  cTpitallsm 
in  America  has  pr  >ven  Itself  It  l.<»  the  brst 
economic  system  man  has  ever  devised. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    tmCIENT    C'>MMERtl\L 
rAMILT     FARM 

The  efficient  conimerrlal  family  f  irm  is 
the  c>ut3tandlng  ex  imple  of  widespread  own- 
ership of  productive  res  nirces  In  omt  co\in- 
try  The  farm  owner  and  manager  Is  our 
best  ex.imple  of  widespread  entrepretieur- 
shlp.  It  also  Illustrates  well  the  central 
theme  of  capitalism  that  every  man  pur- 
suing his  own  seltlsh  interest  will  prodvice 
more  goods  for  the  good  of  s  x-lety  Cer- 
tainly our  family  farm  system  has  proven 
that  it  can  produce  more  foods  and  flt)er8 
than  any  other  known  or  tested  organiza- 
tion for  agricultural  pnxin  -tion  Because 
of  the  close  connection  between  the  f.imily 
farm  and  the  principles  which  have  made 
our  society  so  productive  the  f.kmUy  farm 
should  be  protected  The  family  farm  is 
important  not  only  becau.'^e  of  Its  efBclent 
productive  tendencies  but  because  of  the 
social  effects  of  having  s.j  many  thousands 
of  capitalists  scattered  all  over  our  country 

TWO    TTPES     r>F    RECtT.ATIoKS 

Whenever  we  speak  of  regulated  capitalism 
most  people  automatically  think  of  direct 
Government  regulation  It  is  trw  often 
overlooked  th;it  cjne  of  the  chief  stabilizers 
of  our  economy  is  Government  authorized 
self-regulation  Regulation  that  is  organ- 
ized and  run  by  members  of  a  business  or 
profefslon  lt:elf  exercising  a  privilege  granted 
by  law 

DIRECT    RECCXATION 

Our  aiuitrusi  laws  are  among  the  best 
examples  of  direct  Government  regulation 
Through  the.«;e  laws  we  prevent  the  en- 
croachment of  the  strong  upon  the  weak 
We  maintain  competition  by  avoiding  ex- 
cessive mergers  and  we  prevent  the  exces- 
sive agglomeration  of  economic  power  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  By  Government  allo- 
cation of  air  routes  excessive  and  wasteful 
competition  is  prevented.  Tlie  companies 
which  are  granted  airlines  are  given  a  situa- 
tion with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  profit 
Another  example  of  direct  regulation  is  rate- 
making  for  public  utilities  such  as  gas  or 
electric  companieH  or  railroads.  Such  rate- 
making  prevents  persons  who  have  been 
granted  a  monopolistic  position  from  unduly 
harming  the  interest  of  others 

One  of  the  most  regulated  industries  in 
the  country  Is  the  banking  industry  In 
banking  the  Government  not  onl  regulates 
the  supply  of  the  service  sold — credit — but 
the  Government  also  administers  a  minimum 
price  for  this  service  It  is  interesting  at 
times  for  a  student  of  agriculture  to  observe 
bankers  criticizing  price  supfKirts  for  farm- 
ers It  is  almost  comical  to  see  tho«e  who 
benefit  from  sn  industry  with  administered 
prices  as  well  a.«  administered  production 
criticizing  the  administered  minimum  prices 
for  a  few  commodities  In  agriculture  We 
might  even  suggest  that  there  is  such  a  thing 


as  licerislng  in  the  banking  industry  In  addi- 
tion to  the  admlnisUatlon  of  supply  and 
price.  Licensing  is.  of  course,  a  further 
means  of  restricting  entry  Into  a  profession. 
Interesting  enough  this  bastion  of  private 
enterprise,  the  banking  indust  y.  is  run  well. 
It  works  well  It  serves  the  public  Interest. 
And  It  is  doing  s  good  Job  in  serrlng  the 
public  interest  Certainly  if  OoTernment 
regulation  was  harmful  the  banking  Industry 
would  have  been  dead  long  ago  because  It  Is 
the  most  regulated  industry  of  any  I  can 
think  if 

GuVERNUINr    AUrHOftl^ED    8CLF-RICt7U\Tl  JH 

A  form  of  regulation  which  is  most  effec- 
tive. esfMfciaUy  lor  those  who  are  pa:Uclpat- 
ing.  IS  indirect  regulation  In  the  case  of 
self-rek;uUtlon  of  an  Industry  or  profession 
under  p.irtlcular  laws.  It  is  too  often  over- 
lix'ked  that  this  type  of  regulation  repre- 
sents .1  priviUge  granted  by  Government.  A 
gcMXl  example  of  self -regulation  la  the  medi- 
cal prolLSsi on  By  their  system  of  standards. 
ex.ituin.kUous  and  licensing,  the  medical 
profession  tias  been  allowed  to  self -regulate 
lU'o  f  tor  ni.my  >ears  by  setting  high  stand- 
ards 1 1  limit  en'ry  into  the  trade.  By  a  code 
of  ct'Urs  they  regulate  how  a  person  may 
prariice  and  bv  the  practice  of  licensing  they 
.operate  a  check  on  all  those  who  would 
practice  tiieir  professt<>u.  At  the  same  time 
this  quality  cont  ol.  of  course.  Increases  con- 
Qdonce  in  our  great  medical  profseslon  and 
enc  lura^jes  us  to  make  greater  use  oX  their 
services  Supply  management  by  means  of 
qmlity  regul.ition  has  been  very  effective  In 
this  pp.fewlon  0-. er  the  last  30  or  40  years 
the  [HTcentage  or  doctors  among  our  people 
h.u»  V  iried  very  U'tlc  As  a  matte.'  of  fact 
the  n  '.inljer  1.  ..s  rui^^ed  from  136  per  100.000 
in  IJJO  to  132  per  100.000  In  1»60  If  farmers 
v^ere  authorized  t  >  regulate  supply  In  this 
m.ir.iier  tliey  w.  \ild  have  little  difficulty  In 
maintaining  their  Income  or  price  position 

The  legal  profession  also  has  a  mear\s  of 
self-regulation  Through  the  institution  of 
th"  har  examination  they  are  able  to  main- 
tain high  standards  for  their  profession  and 
at  the  same  time  limit  entry  into  the  trade. 
Such  quality  regulation,  of  course,  increases 
the  income  that  is  possible  for  lawyers  to 
earn  and  strengthen  public  confidence  in  the 
letjal  profession 

In  many  States  our  barbers  and  other 
tradesmen  have  been  given  the  prlTllege  of 
setting  standards,  rates,  and  requiring  a 
license  of  anyone  who  wishes  to  practice  the 
trade 

Even  the  self-regulation  of  many  of  our 
basic  manufacturing  Industries  is  made  pos- 
sible through  privileges  granted  by  (lov- 
ernment  The  formation  of  a  corporatlo  's 
a  privilege  granted  by  law  Certainly  U  we 
did  not  have  the  institution  of  corporations 
tlie  organizers  of  Industry  would  be  unable 
to  amass  the  capital  necessary  to  operate 
the  large-scale  firms  which  dominate  most 
of  our  basic  manufacturing  Induatrlea. 

The  SecurlUes  and  Exchange  Cofnmlaslon 
type  of  regulation  strengthens  public  confi- 
dence In  and  bolsters  the  institution  of 
corporations  By  Government  regulation  of 
the  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds  Inveetor*  epread 
wide  over  our  country  are  given  the  neoee- 
sary  confldeiuM  to  tnveat  In  ownership  of  a 
corporation  whose  plants  are  distant  from 
them  and  whose  managers  and  oOcers  tbey 
do  not  know.  Thus,  the  self-regulatkm  of 
our  basic  Industries  by  a  few  large  &rme  la 
made  possible  by  Government. 

BOUAL  paiviLsoaa  roa  AcaK-tn-Tma 
A  few  baalc  conunoditles  In  acrlculture 
have  been  publicized  a  great  deal.  The 
majority  of  farmers  have  not  until  recently 
had  available  to  them  any  means  of  self- 
regulation  Farmers  should  have  the  same 
privileges  of  self -regulation  made  possible 
for  them  that  have  been  made  possible  for 
other  Industrlea  and  profeaalons.  At  the 
same   time,  this  should  be  a  means  of  self- 
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regulation  which  pres<»rves  the  valuable  in- 
stitutions existing  within  agriculture.  Some 
years  ago  the  Congress  offered  farmers  the 
privilege  of  forming  cooperatives  through 
the  Capper-Volstead  Cooperative  Marketing 
Act  of  1922.  At  that  time  It  was  thought 
this  would  be  an  effective  means  of  self- 
regulation. 

However,  due  to  the  widespread  nature  of 
production  In  agriculture  and  the  existence 
of  so  many  hundreds  of  different  entrepre- 
neurs In  any  one  commodity,  it  has  been 
Impossible  for  voluntary  cooperatives  to  or- 
ganize a  sufficient  number  of  producers  of 
any  one  commodity  to  have  the  same  type 
of  effect  over  the  supply  or  price  as  is  exer- 
cised by  people  In  other  industries  and  pro- 
fessions 

Some  may  suggest  Uiat  if  aluminum  pro- 
ducers and  steel  producers  who  are  also  basic 
manufacturers  can  organize  together  into  a 
small  number  of  corporations,  why  dont 
farmers  do  the  same  thing.  This  is  possible 
but  not  probable  It  overlooks  a  basic 
cheiracterlsUc  of  agricultural  production. 
Until  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1&61  was  passed 
only  a  very  few  of  America's  farm  producers 
were  eligible  for  programs  of  self-regulation. 
This  act  has  added  for  the  first  time  an  ad- 
ditional 90  or  so  commodities  which  may  de- 
velop programs  of  self-regulation  having  the 
economic  effect  similar  to  the  self-regulation 
authorized  for  other  people 

Someone  may  ask  the  question:  Why  can't 
agriculture  organize  Itself  Into  a  few  corpora- 
tions such  as  other  basic  industries  have 
done  and  then  not  rely  on  the  Government 
for  any  form  of  regulation''  There  are  two 
reasons  why  this  is  either  difficult  or  un- 
desirable First,  the  natural  resources  avail- 
able for  the  production  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  are  far  more  widespread  than  the 
resources  necessary  for  the  production  of 
such  products  as  steel  and  aluminium 
While  the  number  of  sources  of  high  grade 
Iron  ore  or  bauxite  are  so  limited  that  a  few 
firms  can  readily  gain  control  of  these  known 
sources  the  resources  available  for  produc- 
tion of  an  agricultural  product  are  wide- 
spread over  practically  the  entire  covintry 

Let  us  take  avocados  for  example  This 
is  an  agricultural  product  that  can  only  be 
prLKluced  In  a  limited  number  of  areas  where 
the  soil  and  climate  are  suitable.  Tfet,  even 
today,  if  the  price  of  avocados  was  guar- 
anteed at  any  reasonable  level  there  is  at 
least  10  times  as  much  land  readily  avail- 
able to  be  put  in  produotion  of  this  restricted 
product  as  Is  now  being  used.  The  point  Is, 
for  any  small  group  of  private  firms  to  con- 
trol the  production  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity they  would  have  to  control  every 
acre  of  land  In  America  that  could  be  put 
into  production  of  that  product. 

But  there  Is  an  even  more  compelling 
reason  why  most  of  us  would  not  like  to  see 
self-regulatltm  of  agi-icultural  production 
through  a  small  number  of  private  corpora- 
tions That  is.  that  food  Is  far  more  Im- 
portant to  the  day-io-day  needs  of  our 
people  than  steel  or  aluminum.  Pood  Is 
something  that  must  t«  purchased  and  con- 
sumed regularly  The  supply  of  food  must 
be  readily  available.  We  want  that  our  peo- 
ple should  have  adequate  quantities  of  food 
at  a  reasonable  price.  If  self -regulation  Is 
authorized  for  agriculture  nuiny  of  us  think 
It  far  better  to  be  a  form  of  self -regulation 
where  the  Government  has  some  power  to 
veto  decisions  that  may  barm  the  public 
Interest. 

A  means  for  agriculture  to  self-regulate 
itself  with  self-determined  programs  devel- 
oped by  the  industry,  but  with  a  public 
official  having  veto  power  In  order  to  protect 
the  public  interest.  Is  available  through  mar- 
keting orders  and  agreements. 

GIVING   FARMKaa  KQUAUTT  OP  ECONOMIC  OPFOR- 
TUNITT  FOR  SEU-RECtrLATlON 

A  marketing  order  may  be  defined  as  a 
legal  document  which  sets  the  limits  within 


which  an  agriculture  commodity  group  may 
aelf-regulate  Itself.  Marketing  orders  are 
always  Initiated  by  the  Industry  concerned. 
They  are  always  designed  by  an  Indxistry 
committee  and  for  28  years  they  have  been 
administered  by  Industry  nominated  boards 
of  producers  and  handlers. 

But  In  the  broader  context  a  marketing 
order  Is  an  Institution  that  may  t>e  com- 
pared with  the  self-regulation  of  the  medical 
profession,  the  self-regulation  of  the  legal 
profeaalon,  or  self-regulation  of  our  other 
basic  Industries.  This  sort  of  an  Institution 
Is  In   keeping  with  the  American   tradition. 

One  propKjnent  of  the  national  ttirkey 
marketing  order,  as  proposed,  has  compared 
marketing  orders  with  our  form  of  govern- 
ment Itself.  He  would  say  that  the  market- 
ing order  compares  with  our  Constitution; 
the  advisory  t>oard  with  our  Congress.  An 
advisory  board  may  make  regulations  under 
the  marketing  order  Just  as  the  Congress 
may  pass  laws  in  conformity  with  our  Con- 
stitution. Just  as  the  President  has  veto 
power  over  laws  prop>osed  and  passed  by  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  would  have  veto 
power  over  regulations  proposed  or  passed  by 
an  advisory  board. 

There  is  an  essential  difference  here  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  having  all  the  legal 
power  has  an  absolute  veto  over  the  propos- 
als of  an  advisory  board,  while  a  Presidential 
veto  of  an  act  of  Congress  may  l>e  over- 
ridden. The  Secretary's  veto,  we  believe,  is 
Justified  because  a  marketing  order  board 
is  representative  only  of  the  interested 
groups  within  an  industry  and  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  public  as  a  whole. 

EXAMPLES    OF    VNREGfl.ATED    CAPITALISM 

Our  system  has  been  described  as  one  of 
regulated  capitalism.  I  have  stated  that  it 
is  by  far  the  best  economic  system  the  world 
has  yet  seen  organized.  As  an  economic 
system  it  also  contributes  greatly  to  social 
values  by  cultivating  individual  responsibil- 
ity, individual  initiative,  and  by  giving  pride 
and  dignity  to  the  citizens  as  a  whole  that 
they  are  working  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
We  all  agree  that  this  system  contains  the 
methods  for  gradual  progress  and  thus  is 
vastly  superior  to  any  system  of  communism 
or  socialism.  It  is  also  helpful  to  compare 
our  system  of  regulated  capitalism  with  un- 
regulated capitalism. 

We  have  several  examples  in  the  world  of 
capitalism  which  were  unregulated.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  some  countries  in  Africa.  Asia, 
and  South  America  to  see  a  form  of  capital- 
Ism  which  did  not  have  the  democratic  reg- 
ulation that  is  existing  in  America,  Canada, 
and  Western  Europe  We  can  see  in  some 
of  those  it  is  obvious  that  all  property  has 
agglomerated  into  the  hands  of  the  few.  We 
do  not  see  the  regulation  to  preserve  com- 
petition nor  do  we  see  the  democratic  in- 
stitutions to  maintain  the  hope  of  the 
masses.  In  most  of  those  countries  a  few 
people  have  taken  over  all  the  property  and 
the  great  masses  of  the  people  have  lost  the 
hope  that  they  can  Improve  themselves 
through  hard  work.  They  did  not  establish 
early  a  broad  system  of  public  education  to 
prepare  people  to  compete  In  a  capitalistic 
economy.  They  did  not  ordain  the  institu- 
tion of  family  farms  which  have  contributed 
greatly  to  our  economic  development.  Many 
of  their  social  measures  have  been  designed 
to  alleviate  poverty  rather  than  to  correct  its 
causes.  In  short,  in  countries  where  capi- 
talism has  not  been  regulated  It  has  not 
worked  as  well  as  It  has  In  our  country. 

Sometimes  one  Ls  caused  to  think  that  If 
the  people  we  send  abroad  could  explain  our 
capitalism  as  It  Is  and  could  show  how 
democratic  government  has  regulated  capi- 
talism to  maintain  the  principles  of  wide- 
spread ownership,  then  they  would  be  able 
to  encourage  hope  In  the  great  mass  of  peo- 
ple to  provide  equality  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity. Certainly,  people  of  those  countries 
would  then  want  to  adopt  a  system  similar 


to  ours  rather  than  going  to  the  extremes  of 
socialism  or  communism. 

Individual  Initiative  and  the  profit  incen- 
tives are  great  instigators  to  bring  forth  high 
levels  of  production.  I  sometimes  wonder  if 
our  people  who  go  abroad  make  the  mistake 
of  trying  to  sell  our  system  along  the  classi- 
cal economic  theory  that  we  have  never  lived 
under. 

Since  our  country  was  first  started  we  have 
had  regulated  capitalism.  The  subsidization 
of  railroads  and  turnpikes  and  canals  was  a 
governmental  means  of  promoting  enterprise 
and  pushing  industry.  The  granting  of  free 
lands  to  veterans  in  the  homestead  laws  was 
designed  to  promote  widespread  ownership 
of  property.  Our  early  tariffs  were  designed 
to  protect  Industry.  Government  In  Amer- 
ica has  been  acting  to  regulate  business  to 
maintain  equality  of  economic  power  iie- 
tween  the  various  segmenta  since  1789.  I 
submit  to  you  that  this  Is  why  our  capitalism 
has  worked  while  capitalism  In  other  coun- 
tries has  not  worked  so  well. 

GIVE     FARMERS     PRTVILEGES     OTHERS     HAVE 

Our  program  and  our  policy  has  been  to 
ask  Congress  to  make  available  to  all  com- 
modity groups  In  agriculture  the  right  of 
self-determination  which  has  been  enjoyed 
by  many  professions  and  Industries  for  many 
years.  We  are  not  promoting  programs  for 
particular  commodities,  but  we  are  promot- 
ing the  idea  that  all  conunoditles  fc>e  af- 
forded the  right  to  set  up  their  own  regula- 
tory program  If  they  wish  to  have  one.  We 
believe  that  If  industry-nominated  commit- 
tees can  design  Btablllzatlon  programs  they 
will  be  well  constructed.  We  believe  that  if 
an  industry-nominated  board  is  allowed  to 
administer  a  program  It  will  be  well  run. 

We  t>elleve  that  If  the  Industry  Is  required 
to  pay  the  cost  of  Its  stabilization  opera- 
tions, these  measures  will  be  Judicious.  And 
we  believe  that  when  the  Secretary  has  the 
veto  power  over  the  actions  of  a  board  the 
public  interest  will  be  protected.  We  sub- 
mit that  a  great  part  of  the  reason  that  farm- 
ers have  been  forced  to  look  to  Government 
for  direct  means  of  regulation  to  protect 
prices  and  incomes  is  that  farmers  have  not 
been  given  the  equal  opportunity  for  self- 
regulation  with  other  people. 

Proper  self-regulation  In  different  indus- 
tries takes  different  forms.  We  want  to  see 
made  available  to  farmers  a  means  of  self- 
regulation  which  allows  them  to  protect  our 
time-honored  Institution  of  the  family  farm 

We  believe  this  to  be  In  the  best  Interests 
of  farm  people.  We  believe  It  Is  In  the  best 
interests  of  our  system  of  regulated  capital- 
ism and  private  enterprise.  We,  therefore, 
believe  It  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  our 
American  way  of  life  and  our  system  of  self- 
government. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  and  an 
attached  resolution  adopted  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Oregon  relating  to  the  subject 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Demockatic  Pa«tt  or  OazcoN. 
Portland,  Oreg.,  January  15,  1962. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deae  Watne:  Testerday  afternoon  at  the 
executive  committee  meeting  we  discussed 
the  enclosed  resolution  and  passed  It  unani- 
mously. Many  local  farm  groups  and  lead- 
ers are  very  concerned  by  two  things  In  re- 
gard to  a  potential  change  In  agricultural 
policy. 

First  is  the  apparent  lack  of  emphasis 
given  to  the  title  lA  approach  In  the  state 
of  the  Union  message.  Many  of  our  local 
farm   groups   see    in    title   lA   the    first   real 
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chance  that  prcxlucera  hsve  to  design  k  pro- 
fp-am  to  fit  their  real  needs  on  a  continuing 
baaU. 

The  second  problem  arUea  from  reporU 
that  the  title  lA  approach  U  In  substantial 
Jeopardy. 

The  reason  that  the  executive  committee 
acted,  rather  than  waiting  for  the  full  State 
convention  In  March.  U  the  proximity  of  the 
Presidents  special  message  on  agriculture 
We  understand  that  the  first  draft  of  that 
speech  tends  to  reduce  the  Importance  of 
the  title  lA  approach.  If  this  Is  true,  and 
the  admlnUtratlon  does  not  stand  flrmly 
behind  Utle  lA,  we  fear  that  Mr  Cooley  s 
oppoeiUon  may  destroy  It. 

You  will  notice  that  the  second  part  of 
the  resoluTuju  deals  with  personnel  rather 
than  theory.  The  reason  Is  that  Dr  James 
Ralph,  who  driginally  comes  from  Califor- 
nia. Is  the  stanchest  defender  a!  i.i.e  lA 
and  has  been  a  very  great  help  to  our  people 
In  .ippr'>ach.ri<  the  I>epartment  for  title  lA 
assistance.  We  feel  that  he  deserves  any 
backing   or    help    that    you    can    give   him 

We   would    appreciate    anything    that    yo-i 
can  do  to  Influence  the  executive  department 
to  maintain  and.  If  possible,  expand  the  ap- 
plication of  title  lA. 
Sincerely. 

E    D    Spcnctr, 
State  C^airrnan. 


RrsoLtTinif     or     ExEcnrvx     CoMMrmre     or 

Demockatic  Partt  or  Oxxgon,  J.ani-ary  14, 

19«2 

Whereas  the  health  of  agriculture  Is  of 
extreme  Lmportanoe  to  the  economy  of  Ore- 
gon,  and 

Whereas  title  I A  of  the  Ascrlcultur  il  E  - 
abUng  Amendments  Act  uf  1961  la  a  great 
step  toward  the  stiund  and  continuing  sol'i- 
tlon  of  the  agricultural  problems  ut  the 
United  States  and  particularly  of  Oregon 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved.  ^J/  the  executtie  comnnttr"  or 
the  Democratic  Party  of  Oregon.  That  Presi- 
dent John  F  Kennedy  la  respectfully  urged 
tj  promote  most  strongly  the  following  con- 
cepts In  regurd  to  agriculture. 

1  Th  i'  •  •  *•  lA  of  the  .A^ririltural  Er- - 
abling  Amendnien's  Act  of  1961  be  utiU/eU 
aa  widely  a.s  possible  m  order  that  producers. 
who  are  those  moet  directly  affected  by  de- 
pressed npricultural  markets,  may  ha-e  .\ 
strong  and  direct  voice  in  proposing  solu- 
tions ti  th'>  pr  »blem3  of  their  resjiectr.  e 
conimo<iit  er; 

2  That  the  expriiided  av.tilability  of  m.ir- 
lieting  orders  developed,  administered,  and 
paid  for  by  producers,  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
change  In  approach  to  agrlcultur:il  problems 
which  Is  cxpre.ssed  In  the  1961  act; 

3  That  where  they  are  applicable  and  de- 
sired by  producers,  marketing  orders  otTer 
the  best  continuintj  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  many  Individual  commodities. 

4.  That  the  power  of  the  Secretary  to 
protect  the  interests  of  consumers  under  a 
marketing  order  Is  essential  to  the  fair  res- 
olution of  agricultural  problems,  and  be  .•; 
further 

Rexolved.  That  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Democratic  Party  of  Oregon  rommends 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvtlle  Preenian  on 
the  high  quality  of  his  appointments,  par- 
ticularly the  appointment  of  Under  Secre- 
tiu-y  Charles  Murphy  and  Assistant  Secre- 
taries John  Duncan,  John  Welch,  and  James 
Ralph. 

We  further  commend  Secretary  FYeeman 
and  Asalstant  Secret&ry  Ralph  for  the  excel- 
lent work  don«  by  Assistant  Secretary  Ralph 
during  his  trip  to  Oregon  on  the  weekend  of 
November  10  through  13.  made  at  the  request 
of  grower  grmips,  during  which  he  assisted 


group*  of  growei  i  of  more  than  18  oooimod- 
Itles  to  work  on  self-help  Bt*bll(Mtloa  plan* 
for  their  comtnodltlea. 


RESOLUTION  PAVORDTO  PRESENT 
NATIONAL  FARM  POLICIES 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  pleased  U)  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  rfsolution  recently  adopted 
by  the  Rivervlew  Farmers  Union  No  113. 
of  Scio.  Oreg.  This  organization,  which 
represents  many  of  the  farmers  of  the 
area,  commends  Uie  excellent  work  o' 
Secretary  Fremian  and  his  associaU's 
It  is  a  heanening  thing,  in  my  jud«rnt'iii, 
when  such  orKani/alion.s  coniposeil  of 
^'ra.'^.'^root  farmers  find  themselves  in  a 
posit.on  t*;)  C'mmmd  the  work  br-.r;:-; 
carried  on  th.ou^h  the  Department  of 
Agiiculturt.'.  I  ask  unanunous  con.^«:it 
that  the  rfsoluiion  to  which  I  ha\e  a\- 
ludt>d  be  placed  in  the  Recokd  at  ini.s 
point  in  m/  remarks 

There  bem^  no  ol)j''Ction,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  pruned  :n  the 
Record,  as  follow.s. 

Resolution  Favoring  Present  Naih.nai 
Farm  F'oi k  irs 
Whereis  the  Kennedy  admlnUtratlon  s 
Agrl'  ulture  Department,  under  the  direction 
of  Secret^iry  OrvllU-  FYeeman.  has  br.)i.k,'ht 
about  an  upturn  In  firm  Inrome  and  a 
downturn    In   costly    grain    surpluses,    and 

Whereas  the  1961  Farm  Act  has  bro.iae!u  d 
the  U.St  uf  coraniodltlcs  eligible  to  use  Fed- 
eral marketing  ..ri-lera  as  a  s'lpp'y-ruiitrul 
de'.lce.  and 

Whereas  farm  credit  laws  h.ne  bef-n 
streamlined  aiiil  the  foLxl-for-pe.i.-e  program 
f.x'.cnded.     The.-elore  be  it 

Reiolied.  That  the  Rivervlew  Fa.-mers 
Union  No.  113  place  in  their  re^-ords  written 
a;jprovaI  of  the  present  administrations  ef- 
forts to  increase  ec  ,nomic  efjualUy  f.jr  the 
N.ttions   f  irmers.    and    be   It    further 

Reto'.ved.  I  h^  t  copies  of  this  retwjiu'i'n  be 
sent  to  Secretary  Freem.in  each  of  our  Sen- 
at*irs  and  Re'ire.srntatlves.  and  to  our 
Orej?  'n-W.isliin_'ton  Farmers  Union  and  Na- 
tional Farmers   Union  headquarters. 


PROPOriKiJ      RKOROANIZATION      OF 
DEPARTMKNT   OP   THE   ARMY 

Mr.  HART.     Mr    President 

The  PRt:^IDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Hi'KEY  in  the  chain.  The  Chair  rec- 
ocnizes  the  Smator  from  Michigan. 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  th^re  is  at 
prt'.sent  pcrdinj:  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  a  proposed  re- 
organization of  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  Tht.*  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
when  he  t*«sti:led  before  that  commit- 
tee, and  the  report  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  the  reorganization  indicated 
that  this  was  primarily  a  reori;anizatlon 
involving  the  simplihcation  of  command 
responsibilities  and  improvement  of  top 
mana^iemetU  efficiency. 

Employees  at  the  Ordnance  Tank 
Automotive  Command  in  Detroit  and  the 
entire  Detroit  community  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  persistent  rumors  that  a  part 
of  this  reorganization  plan  involved  the 
impending  transfer  of  a  large  number 
of  positioDA  and  functionA  at  OTAC  out 
of  the  Detroit  area.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  LMr.  Mc- 


NjutARAl  and  I.  along  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Michigan  deleRatlon.  have 
sought  assurances  from  the  Secretary  of 
t2)e  Army  and  Department  of  Defense 
omf^^^^«  that  this  was  not  a  itart  of  the 
plan  nor  were  these  rumored  substantial 
shifts  of  employment  contemplated  in 
the  future. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  statement  which  Senator  Mc- 
Namaaa  atvd  I  issued  on  February  13;  a 
statement  issued  by  tlie  Department  of 
Deferuse  to  the  press  on  that  date,  and  a 
letter  which  Senator  MiNamasa  and  I 
have  alid^e.^^t  d  to  :lie  du-unRuished  Sen- 
ator from  Georvia  'Mr  RrssrLLJ  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
la  addilK  ri.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  pru.ud  al  this  point  in  the  Rkcoko 
a  seiie-  of  letter >  and  telegrams  I  have 
rici-ivt-d  f:om  individuals,  companies. 
and  employee  gioups  in  the  Detroit  area 
expressinij  their  concern  over  the  re- 
jiorted  rejr;'anization. 

Similar  cxprciaions  of  concern  have 
b"  n  received  by  other  members  ot  the 
Michigan  d».Ic;.'atioii. 

Tluie  h::ix\\i  no  ub-eciun.  tlie  corre- 
spondence was  ordcrtd  U  t>e  printed  la 
the  Reiord.  a.s  follows: 

•vyvr     II Y      J^rvATfRS     Mc\aiivx.\     and 
JUar 

We  have  bren  s.-aured  by  the  highest  »u- 
tJu.nues  of  the  Defei.se  Department  that 
the  Army  c  iiitemp:  itcs  no  slgnlilcant  move- 
ment of  )<jba  or  work  from  Mm  Detroit  Tank- 
Aitomoiive  ("   mm.md 

We  ha\e  been  informed  that  the  only 
poattible  cl'.uiiKes  In  the  foresee.ibl*  fuUire 
wuuid  be  the  reasbUnment  of  tlLi«e  and 
command  re.sjxjnslbllitles  but  no  physical 
movement  of  OTAC  operations. 

The  pr  >p<.jsed  Army  reorganlratlon  plan 
.lubmitted  to  Coi.greaa  suggests,  among  other 
thln»?s.  thai  the  responsibilities  of  OTAC 
be  .assigned  to  a  newly  created  Army  weapons 
and  mobility  command. 

According  to  the  report,  this  wookl  help 
provide  t^.e  Army  with  the  "flexibility  easen- 
ti.il  to  meet  r«p:dly  changing  technoUjg.r.il 
developments"  We  are  told  this  could  we'! 
n^ean  movement  of  additional  work  Inii 
Detroit  rather   than  out  of   It. 

Included  with  the  report  are  a  series  of 
working-paper  cliarts  which  show  how  the 
various  reorganization  proposals  might  be 
Implemented 

One  such  chart,  clearly  labeled  "Concept 
of  Weapons  and  Mobility  Command."  Implies 
that  command  responsibility  for  tracked  tc- 
hlcies.  which  now  rests  with  OTAC,  might 
be  shifted  to  Rock  Island  Arsenal.  111. 

It  Is  this  chart  that  apparently  gave  rise 
to  rumors  that  actual  Jobs  would  be  moved 
from  Detroit  to  Rock  Island. 

However,  this  deflnltely  Is  not  what  la  In- 
tended, according  to  the  strongest  aanir- 
ances  from  the  Army  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment In  fart,  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  chart  Is  erroneous. 

In  any  event,  the  chart  simply  Is  a  concept 
of  how  command  responsibilities  might  be 
assigned.  It  h;is  not  been  studied  and  ap- 
prove<l  by  top  offlclals  of  the  Army  and  the 
Defen.se  Departmen',  Its  attachment  to  the 
reorganization  report  does  not  mean  tt  Is 
adopted  along  with  the  report. 

We  have  been  aware  of  these  proposals 
for  8t>me  time.  We.  too.  were  concerned. 
But,  as  a  re.'jult  of  our  initial  inquiries,  we 
were  verbally  assured  that  the  employees  of 
OTAC  had  no  cause  for  coooera. 
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However,  as  rumors  began  to  spread  In  the 
Detroit  area,  we  decided  It  would  be  helpful 
to  have  further  assurances  so  that  there 
could   be   no  question. 

Thus,  last  week  the  Michigan  Democratic 
rongresslonnl  delegation  Jointly  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  asking  for 
clarification.  This  res^aJted  In  realTirmatlon 
of  Army  8  Intentions. 

Statement  bt   the  Dfi'artment  of  Deeenbe, 
Febbuary    13,    1962 

Tlie  current  Army  reorganization  plan  vls- 
uiili/es  that  the  exis'lng.  as  well  as  the 
phinned  facilitu.s  at  OTAC.  will  be  fully  utl- 
li/e<l  --pecincally  the  production  of  M-60 
t.iiiks  will  continue  ti  be  perfnrnied  nt  the 
Detroit  Arsenal 

If  at  some  future  date  it  Is  determitied  that 
rertaln  activities  are  to  be  rekx-ated  from 
the  Detroit  aiea  such  ictlon  will  be  oUset  by 
the  transfer  of  uthcr  activities  Into  the  area 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Detroit 
area,  lonjj  known  as  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy, will  continue  af  a  maj«jr  contributor 
for  the  national  defense  effort  as  It  has  In 
the  paKt. 


Febrvary  14    1562 
Hon   Richard  B    Kt's.-riL 

C'lairrnaTi    Senate  Arrwd  Srrrxr-^  Committee. 
V  S    Senate.  Wasli  ngton.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  Tlie  proposed  Army 
reorganization  plan  h  Jbmltled  to  the  Con- 
gress, which  Is  pending  before  your  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  and  to  us  as  basi- 
cally a  reorganization  ifTectlng  top  command 
and  management  levfl.s  The  Secretary.  In 
tran.smlttlng  the  proposal,  has  stated.  "It 
should  be  pointed  ou*.  that  while  this  plan 
for  reorganization  Involves  significant 
chani.es  In  the  Army  major  command  struc- 
ture. It  calls  for  little  -hange  In  military  and 
civilian  personnel  at  the  operating  level  In 
the  field  The  main  impact  of  this  plan  is 
on  the  headquarters  jf  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  the  headquarters  of  the  US  Conti- 
nental Army  Command,  and  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  two  new  commands  Below  these 
headquarters.  Installations  and  personnel,  by 
and  large,  are  undisturbed  The  emphasis 
Is  on  simplifying  command  responsibilities 
and  on  Improving  man  igerlal  efDciency,  while 
preserving  the  ojjeratlng  structure  In  the 
field  " 

Within  recent  days  i  great  deal  of  confu- 
sion has  resulted  In  the  Detroit  metropolitan 
area  as  to  the  effect  this  proposed  reorgani- 
zation might  have  on  existing  arsenal  and 
Army  ordnance  Installations.  Specifically, 
the  proposal  to  reassign  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Ordnance  Tank  Automotive  Command 
has  resulted  In  persistent  speculation  that 
upward  to  2.600  employees  presently  at  this 
command  would  have  their  functions  reas- 
signed to  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  In  Illinois. 

The  only  firm  basis  tor  this  rumor  seems  to 
be  the  chart  14  which  was  attached  as  a  con- 
cept to  the  reorganization  proposal.  En- 
closed Is  a  statement  which  we  have  Issued 
as  a  result  of  our  Inquiries  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Sec- 
retary's statement  to  your  committee  and  to 
Members  of  Congress  that  Is  quoted  above 
also  applies  to  the  specific  situation  with  re- 
gard Ui  any  large  numlier  of  present  employ- 
ees at  OTAC. 

Prior  to  your  committee's  approval,  we 
wi  uld  sincerely  hope  that  the  committee 
m  (4'..t  assure  Itself  thf.t  the  Information  we 
have  received  on  this  is  essentially  correct. 
It  would  be  most  dlsttiXblng.  not  only  to  us. 
but  we  believe  to  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  Installations  In  their  States 
Involved  In  this  reorgfinlzatlon.  to  feel  that 
behind   the  proposal  pending   In  your   com- 


mittee are  plans  In  being  to  effect  major  per- 
sonnel and  Installation  changes. 
With  every  beet  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Pat  McNakara. 
Philip  A.  Hart. 


Detroit.  Mich.,  February  13, 1962. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Regarding  the  proposed  reorganization  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  Ordnance  Corps 
as  reported  In  the  Detroit  News  Sunday, 
February  11,  This  report  Is  causing  deep 
concern  amoiie  the  employees  and  the  com- 
munity The  reported  transfer  of  a  function 
at  the  Detroit  Arsenal  and  command  head- 
quarters will  affect  the  employees  most  ad- 
versely. The  said  change  might  necessitate 
a  reduction  In  employees  of  approximately 
50  percent.  Thl.";  would  further  complicate 
the  surplus  labor  force  in  the  Detroit  area. 
The  employees  that  ml^ht  be  absorbed  at 
Rock  Island  and  Fort  Eustls  would  neces- 
sitate the  disposal  of  their  properties  at  an 
estimated  tremendous  loss  and  would  affect 
the  employees  of  a  minority  group  adversely 
more  seriously.  The  facilities  and  technical 
know-how  and  enthusiasm  of  this  command 
surpasse.s  or  equals  any  In  the  Nation.  To 
cea.se  utilizing  it  Is  not  deemed  to  be  in  the 
best  national  Interest.  On  Thursday.  Feb- 
ruary 15.  the  Congress  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  veto  this  proposed  reorganization. 
I  Implore  you  to  use  Influence  of  your  office 
to  Insure  the  continuation  and  perhaps  an 
Increase  In  the  mission  function  of  this  most 
efficient  organl:'ai!on.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  this  agency  might  become  the  head- 
quiU-ters  for  the  W'eapons  and  Mobility  Com- 
mand. If  It  should  be  deemed  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  Government  that  the  ord- 
nance corps  be  reorganized. 

Tluinklng  you  m  advance  in  the  behalf 
of  employees  of  this  command. 

W'illiam  A.  CoiiN. 
V'lcf  Pre.idcnt.  Local  16.  Natwnal  Feder- 
ation of  Federal  Employees. 


Mount  Clemens.  Mich., 

February  14,  1962. 
The  Honorable  Philip  A.  Hart. 
US.   Senate,   Washington.  D.C  : 

The  Macomb  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
has    been    informed   of    the    possibility   of    a 
transfer  of   over  2.000   positions  of  employ- 
ment from  the  Detroit  Tank  Arsenal  to  Rock- 
ford,   III.     A  protest  Is  hereby  registered  on 
behalf  of  Macomb  County  residents  and  re- 
quest Is  hereby  made  that  a  course  of  action 
be  pursued  to  prevent  this  move  which  would 
critically  affect  the  economy  of  this  area. 
Mrs.  MiLOEED  B.  Stark, 
Vice  Chairman.  Macomb  County  Board 
of  Supervisors. 


Warren,  Mich.,  February  14,  1962. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Washington,  DC: 

In  light  of  this  area  having  been  pro- 
claimed a  distress  area  having  high  unem- 
ployment and  being  the  recipient  of  the  food 
stamp  plan  the  city  council  of  Warren  at  a 
special  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  February 
13,  1962,  went  on  record  as  being  opposed  to 
the  removal  of  the  Ordnance  Tank  Automo- 
tive Command  facilities  to  another  site.  The 
council  urges  that  you  use  every  endeavor  to 
halt  the  shift 

Harold  F.  Stilwxll. 
Secretary  of  the  council. 


Warren,  Mich..  February  13.  1962. 
Senator  Philip  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Stop   proposal  of   reorganization   of  Army 
Ordnance  Corps,  5,200  employees  affected  In 


Detroit  area,  Incurring  undue  hardships  on 
many  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
Leonard  Wambach 
(And    10    employees,    of    Ordnance    Tank 
Automobile  Plant) . 


Federal  Employees  Union  No.  16, 
National  Federation  of  Federal 
Employees, 

Warren,  Mich.,  February  10,  1962. 
Senator  Philip  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  The  reorganization  of 
the  Army  Ordnance  Corps  goes  before  the 
committee  next  Thursday,  February  15  for 
approval.  Unless  this  plan  Is  vetoed,  ap- 
proximately 2,500  employees  In  the  Ordnance 
Tank  Automotive  Command  will  be  affected 

Many  of  these  employees  have  purchased 
their  own  homes  In  this  area  and  stand  to 
lose  thousands  of  dollars  If  forced  to  move  to 
other  localities  In  order  to  retain  their  em- 
ployment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  move  would  be 
In  the  best  interest  of  the  Government,  as 
It  would  cost  millions  of  dollars  to  transfer 
the  functions  and  construct  new  buildings  to 
handle  the  research  and  development  activi- 
ties now  performed  at  the  Detroit  Tank  Ar- 
senal.   

As  president  of  Local  No.  16  NFFE,  and 
the  Michigan  State  Federation  of  Federal 
Employees  Unions.  NFFE,  I  seek  your  sup- 
port In  getting  this  plan  vetoed  and  keep- 
ing these  jobs  In  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Thanking  you  for  any  help  that  you  may 
gi\c  U.S.  I  remain. 

Cordially  yours, 

Raymond  C.  Beatty, 

PresideJif. 


The  a.  C.  Leuchtican  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich.,  February  11,  1962. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Reference  Is  made  to 
the  attached  clipping  from  the  Detroit  News 
of  this  date  concerning  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  tank  development  and  procurement 
responsibilities  from  Detroit  to  Rock  Island, 

m. 

In  the  article.  Mr.  Plpp  points  out  that 
this  would  immediately  mean  a  loss  of  over 
2,600  Jobs  In  an  area  already  plagued  with 
chronic  and  Increasing  unemployment.  Mr 
Pipp  was  merely  speaking  of  GhDvernment 
employees.  What  he  did  not  discuss  w£is  the 
strong  possibility  of  a  far  greater  loss  in 
employment  through  the  reduced  business 
available  to  the  many  small  manufacturers 
In  this  area  who  are  producing  replace- 
ment tank  parts  on  direct  contracts  as  well 
as  on  subcontracts  with  prime  manufac- 
turers. 

These  men  will  lose  an  advantage  they 
now  enjoy  over  manufacturers  In  lower-paid 
labor  areas  In  that  their  proximity  to  the 
procurement  agency  insures  their  receiving 
every  bidding  opportunity  as  well  as  access 
to  engineering  data. 

It  seems  strange  that  with  a  $50  million 
Investment  In  facilities  at  the  Detroit  Ar- 
senal alone,  and  a  staff  of  experienced  per- 
sonnel, the  Army  finds  It  necessary  to  trans- 
fer this  responsibility  elsewhere.  Certainly, 
corps  consolidation  can  be  effected  without 
such  excessive  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Since 
OTAC  Is  to  be  part  of  the  new  command, 
there  seems  no  logical  reason  for  the  trans- 
ference of  a  function  which  OTAC  has  ably 
performed. 

We  ask  that  you  give  this  matter  your 
Immediate  consideration  and  do  everything 
possible  to  prevent  this  wasteful  and  costly 
move. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  C.  UeUCHTMAN. 
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(Prom  tb*  Detroit  Neva.  Feb.  11.  lMa| 

Takk  Cnrzzk  Mots  9ttll  VsvotmMMUD 
(By  Kdwln  O.  Plpp) 

The  conunander  of  the  OtcUuumm  Tuik 
Automotive  Command  (OTAC).  Saturday 
refuaad  ootnmeBt  on  reporta  that  the  Army 
plana  to  move  tank  derelopment  and  pro- 
curement  actlvitlea   from  tbe  Detroit   area. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  F.  Thorlln,  OTAC  chief. 
said  a  reorganization  of  the  Army's  Ordnance 
Corpa  la  planned,  but  that  he  cannot  com- 
ment on  details. 

Thla  reorganization  plan  will  go  Into  effect 
next  Friday  If  not  vetoed  In  committee 
Thursday  by  Congress.  Army  Secretary 
Stahr  has  said  It  will  take  18  months  to 
complete  the  reorganization. 

THaaa-WAT  xaacaa 

Under  the  plan  OTAC  would  merge  with 
the  preaant  Ordnance  Weapooa  Command  at 
Rock  laland.  111.,  aad  tbe  TransportaUon 
Corpa  with  Its  research  center  at  Fort  Eustls. 
Va..  to  fom.  the  Weapons  and  Mobility  Com- 
nnajid. 

The  reports  tu-e  that  OTAC's  function  of 
dereloptng  tanks  at  the  Detroit  Arsenal  and 
pnrchaalng  them  and  their  parts  from  the 
office  at  150  Beard  Street  will  be  moved  to 
Rock  Island. 

Development  and  procurement  of  wheeled 
vehicles  would  remain  here. 

OTAC  employees  say  that  this  could  mean 
a  loss  of  nearly  half  the  Jobs  of  workers  at 
OTAC  and  the  arsenal. 

TOTAL  or  3.300   JOaS  IM  ALL 

The  2  Installatlona  have  a  combined 
employnient  of  5.300.  mostly  civilians. 

The  arsenal  In  Center  Line  la  considered 
one  of  the  most  modern  tank  and  automo- 
tive development  facilities  In  the  country 
The  coat  of  replacing  Its  specialized  build- 
ings and  equipment  la  estimated  at  nearly 
$50  million. 

A  new  §5  mlllioD  office  building  to  serve 
as  OTAC  Headquartera  is  under  construe  Hon 
on  a  alte  near  the  arsenal. 

In  a  report  to  employeea  of  the  two  Instal- 
lations General  Thorlln  told  them  to  con- 
tinue work  as  usual,  that  no  definite  plana 
have  yet  been  announced  on  how  the  re- 
organization could  affect  the  Detroit  area 
Installatlona. 

AWATTS    DKTAnj 

In  an  Interview  he  said  he  did  not  tjellcve 
ho  should  comment  publicly  on  the  re- 
organization program  until  he  was  given 
specific  details  and  asked  by  the  Army  for 
his  recommendations. 

"If  Congreaa  doea  not  object,  a  new  or- 
gtknlzatlon  called  the  Materiel  Development 
and  Logistic  Command  will  replace  the  pres- 
ent Ordnance  Corpa,"  he  aald. 

"It  would  not  be  right  for  me  to  comment 
on  thla  organlaatlon  which  has  not  yet  be<-n 
formed.  '  he  said. 


Hazel  Paik,  Mich 

February  1  J,  19^2. 
Senator  Philip  A    Hart, 
VS.  Senate. 
Waa/itnffton,  DC. 

Dxaa  SxMAToa  Habt:  Having  recently  heard 
about  the  planned  movement  of  the  Ord- 
nance Tank  Automotive  Command  (OTAC) 
from  the  Detroit  area.  I  felt  It  my  duty  to 
writ*  you  a  ahort  note  concerning  this 
matter.  As  I  understand,  thla  propoaed 
noovwxnent  will  affect  approximately  5  200 
persona  who  are  now  employed  for  OTAC 
In  the  Detroit  area. 

Sir.  I  feel  that  the  movement  of  OTAC 
from  Detroit  la  dolnf  the  people  of  Detroit 
a    great    injustice.     Aa    you    know,    Detroit 


^«*i  tba  Detroit  area,  haa  been  hard  hit  by 
high  unemployment.  The  movement  of 
OTAC  win  only  Increaae  thla  unemployment 
greatly;  not  to  mention  the  financial  dlf- 
ficultlea  Incurred   by  the   Individual. 

The  eattmated  cost  of  the  proposed  move- 
ment Is  approximately  $50  million.  This  Is 
Indeed  an  expensive  movement.  Als.).  what 
Is  to  be  done  with  the  already  partially  con- 
structed building  which  was  to  serve  as 
OTAC  headquarters  at  an  estimated  coet  of 
$5  million?  Are  these  moneys  Just  to  be 
forgotten?  In  these  troubled  times,  the 
estimated  cost  of  this  movement,  and  the 
increaaed  unemployment  would  o.ily  add  to 
the  already  heavy  burden. 

Senator  Hast,  I  feel  It  U  yur  duty  to 
object  strongly  to  the  proposed  m  nenient 
of  OTAC  from  the  Detroit  area  because  of 
the  above-mentioned  rea«<ins  I  hope  ycu 
will  act  accordingly 

Sincerely  yours, 

Raymond  Pac-kwikjo 


Drm.'iT,   Mich.   February   13.   1962. 
Hun.   Philip   Hakt. 

Mt   DxAa  SxMAToa :    I   itm   an   employee   at 
Ordnance   Tank    Automotive    Command.    De- 
troit.    Suggest  you  take  neceaaary  action  to 
retain  OTAC  In  the  Detroit  area 
Yours. 

A    P    SCHWAaTZTELD. 

St    Clais  Shores.   Mich  . 

Ffbruary    11.    19€2 
Hon   Philip  Hart, 

Senate   Office   Building, 
Washington.   D  C  : 

Take  a  good  look  at  Army  reorganlzntion 
as  It  affects  Michigan.  As  a  taxpayer  I  pro- 
teat  wanton  dlsregitrd  of  mlUlons  already  in- 
vested In  combat  vehicle  R&D  facilities 
at  Detroit  Arsenal  Let's  keep  tank-automo- 
tive activities  In  our  distressed  auto  capital 
of  the  world. 

R      H       B.VR.SOWSKE. 


DcTR'  :t,    Mich.,    Fe^rua'y    14     1962. 
Senator  Philip  Hart. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.    D.C.: 

The  poeslblUty  of  losing  the  tank-automo- 
tive buying  and  research  programs  in  the 
Detroit  area  Is  abhorrent  To  keep  on  top  of 
this  problem  Is  not  enough.  The  proposed 
move  will  result  in  further  economic  chaos 
f(jr  Michigan  and  Detroit  You  must  take 
action    to    save    these    6  000    Jobs 

Marvih    RiCHrLSOPH. 


Greatdi  DrraoiT  Boasd  or  CuMMrRCE 

Detroit.    Mich.    February    13.    1962 
Hon  E  J   Stahr.  Jr  . 
Secretary   of    the   Army, 
The   Pentagon. 
Wa.^hmgtun.  D  C 

Mt  Dzar  Secretary  .Vn  unconfirmed  re- 
port has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Greater  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  that  a 
part  of  OTAC  will  be  moved  out  of  thla  area. 
Up  to  the  present,  we  have  l>e«n  unable  to 
confirm  this  proposed  move-out. 

Since  ou-  organization  is  always  Interested 
In  Jobs  in  the  Detroit  area  and  In  anything 
that  might  affect  them,  this  report  is  of 
prime  concern  to  us. 

We  have  always  advocated  Rrea'er  efflcienry 
and  economy  in  Government  This  is  evi- 
denced by  our  support  of  the  new  OTAC 
headquarters  building  now  being  built  at  the 
arsenal  which  will  result  In  tax  savings 

It  Is  our  hope  that  before  any  move  of  the 
tank  facilities  is  recommended,  a  thorough 
study  be  made.    We  feel  that  these  facUitiea 


are  well  developed  and  ar«  oertalnly  located 
ideally  for  manufacttirera  and  auppllara  con- 
cerned with  the  building  of  t^nka.  From 
the  meager  Information  that  wa  have  of  the 
contamplatad  tranafar  of  tank  production 
from  Detroit  to  Rock  laland,  w«  ran  not  see 
any  economic  Justification  for  such  a  move. 

The  know-how  La  metalworkinc  of  our 
citizens  Is  well  recognised.  Our  rsaearch 
facilities  are  Immense  and  constantly  ex- 
panding 

We  hope  that  your  office  will  Inform  us  as 
soon  as  possible  as  to  the  details  of  that  part 
of  the  reorganization  plans  affecting  OTAC 
and  the  Detroit  arsenal. 
Sincerely    yours. 

H    O    BnuT, 

PreaUUnt. 

DrrRorr,  Mich  .  February  t3,  1H2. 
DcAa  Ma  Hart  RelaUve  to  planned  mov- 
ing of  trrAC  mission  from  Detroit  to  Rock 
Island  reiiuest  that  ynu  do  evarytbing  in 
your  pvjwer  to  retain  this  activity  In  Detroit. 
Hundreds  of  Government  smployvea.  Who 
need  their  Jobs,  major  Industrtos,  small  bual- 
neas,  people  and  merchants  Will  suSar  frocu 
such   a  move 

Sincerely, 

Mabkl  C.  Mkxham. 


HicHLANO  Park.  Mich.. 

February  13. 1962. 
Mr  Dear  Se.sator  Relative  to  the  planned 
moving  (if  OTAC  mission  from  Detroit  to 
Rock  Island,  please  do  everything  In  your 
power  to  retain  this  activity  In  Detroit.  Mich. 
Nut  only  would  Its  removal  affect  hundreds 
of  Jobs  of  Government  employees  who  need 
the  work,  but  It  would  also  take  away  bvul- 
neas  and  hurt  both  major  industries  and 
snuill  business,  and  hurt  both  tha  people 
and  merciiants  of  Detroit. 
Thank  you. 

T.  M.  Haajt. 


SEVENTIETH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVER- 
SARY OP  ARCHBISHOP  JOSEPH 
8LIPYJ,  PRIMATK,  UKRAINIAN 
CATHOUC  CHURCH 

Mr    HART.     Mr.  President.  Februaiy 

17,  1962.  marks  the  70th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  metropolitan  confessor. 
Archbishop  Joseph  SlipyJ,  prtmate  of 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church,  who  has 
been  a  prisoner  of  the  Bolsherfk  reRlme 
for  the  last  17  years.  During  that  time 
he  has  suffered  and  continues  to  suffer 
for  the  Christian  faith  and  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  and  has  became  a  symbol  of 
falt2ifulne«  to  Ood,  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  his  nation. 

By  the  initiative  of  Metropolitan  Am- 
brose Senyshyn  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  all  our  bishops,  the  Ukrainian 
clergy  and  faithful  in  the  free  world  will 
honor  this  anniversary  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  Divine  Liturgies  and  prayers  for 
Metropolitan  SlipyJ  on  this  coming  Sun- 
day, Pebmary  18.  19«2. 

The  city  of  Detroit,  on  Sunday,  Pebru- 
ary  18.  will  be  the  scene  of  a  celebration 
in  the  form  of  a  solemn  concert  by  those 
dedicated  men  and  women  sympathetic 
to  this  worthy  cause. 

I  know  the  Senate  salutes  this  demon- 
stration of  devotion  and  patriotism  on 
the  part  of  those  who  wffl  aasemble  and. 
as  well,  thoee  who  In  splrH  wfll  )oln  in 
the  assembly  on  Sunday  next. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  In 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  13  o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 19.  1962. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  53  minutes  pjn.),  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  until  Monday,  February 
19,  1962.  at  12  o'clock  meridiaxi. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  15,  1962: 

Nattowal  Bcmtvz  Board 
Dr.  Emanuel  R,  Plore,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Science  Board, 
National  Science  Foundation,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  May  10.  1966, 
to  which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the 
last  receaa  of  the  Senate. 
AcENCT    roa    Ikternatidnal   Development 

Walter  L.  Llngle,  Jr..  of  Ohio,  to  be  a 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

C  S.  Marshals 

Cornelius  J  McQuade.  of  West  Virginia, 
to  be  tJ  8  marshal  for  the  southern  district 
of  West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  yeara, 
vice  Ruasell  R.  Bell,  reslgried. 

Antonio  C.  Baza,  of  Ouam.  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Ouam  for  the 
term  of  4  years.  He  Is  now  serving  In  this 
office  under  an  appointment  which  expired 
February  22,  1961. 

Im  thx  Asmt 

The  foUowlng- named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Coda,  aec- 
tlon  SOee.  to  be  aasl^i^ed  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responf^lhlllty  dealgnated  by 
the  Prealdent  under  aubaectlon  (a)  of  aec- 
tlcm  3006.  In  rank  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Oen.  James  Lowell  Richardson,  Jr., 
Otsaa.  Army  of  the  Unlt«d  States  (brigadier 
Oanaral,  VS.  Army),  In  the  rank  of  U«u- 
tanant  ganaraL 

Iw  THE  MaaiifB  Costs 

The  folkywlng-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corpa  Reserve  for  temp«irary  appdntmsnt  to 
the  grade  of  major  genisral: 

Walter  A.  ChurchlU 

The  foUowlng-named  oAoera  of  the  Marine 
Corpa  Raaerve  for  pernuinent  appointment  to 
the  grade  at  brigadier  general: 

Charlea  H.  Cox 

Oeorge  E.  Tomlinson     i 

John  Li.  Winston 

The  following-named  offloer  of  the  Marine 
Corpa  Reaenre  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general : 

Charlea  P.  Ducheln 

P08TMA8TXBS 

The  following-named  paraona  to  be  post- 
masters: 

ALABMCA 

Curtis  C.  Oauntt,  Talladega,  Ala.,  in  place 
of  B.  B.  Hardegree,  resigned. 

ALASKA 

Maude  I.  Wright.  King  Salmon,  Alaska,  In 
place  of  F.  L  Nally.  resigned. 

ASIZONa 

Laurls  V.  Guthrie.  Gadaden,  Ariz.,  in  place 
of  H.  H.  Butterworth,  retired. 

aajesNaas 
Charley  S.  Wahlqulst,  Mammoth  Spring. 
Ark.,  In  piaoa  at  K.  K.  Sterling,  retired. 

cvin i«g 


CALirCWKIA 

Helen  S.  Klnterman,  Ludlow,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  V.  E.  Sherraden.  retired. 

CarroU  A.  LaJaunle,  Palm  Deaert,  Calif., 
In  pUoe  oi  W.  L.  Myera,  resigned. 

Daniel  J.  Stanton.  Bedlands,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  W.  A.  Page,  retired. 

Martin  H.  Scheeper,  Statellne,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  H.  S.  Clifton,  resigned. 

Jim  H.  Mann,  Tucalpa,  Calif.,  In  place  of 
J.  C.  Cuznmlngs,  resigned. 

TLOSIDA 

Robert  L.  West.  Stuart,  Fla.,  In  place  of 
R.  W.  Hartman,  retired. 

CEOaCLA 

Annie  M.  Carroll,  Allentown,  Ga..  In  place 
of  E.  L.  Johnson,  retired. 

H.  Rhodell  Dunn,  Jr.,  Richland.  Ga.,  In 
place  of  M.  W.  Overby,  retired. 

Thomaa  O.  Fowler.  Woodstock,  Ga.,  In 
place  of  J.  P.  Dawaon,  resigned. 

ILLINOIS 

BuaaeU  W.  MlUer,  Ashley,  ni..  In  place  of 
S.  8.  Barrett,  retired. 

Lola  M.  Baumunk,  Bardolph,  111.,  in  place 
of  J.  L.  Baumunk.  retired. 

Vema  H.  Welsh,  Durand,  111.,  In  place  of 
Ullle  Doyle,  retired. 

John  R  Ryan.  Mundeleln,  III.,  in  place  of 
C.  X.  Teson,  retired. 

Curtis  J.  German,  RoesvlUe,  111..  In  place 
of  Joseph  Brown,  deceased. 

rrniiAKA 
Carl  P.  Cloyd.  Clinton,  Ind.,  In  place  of 
H.  L.  Mitchell,  retired. 

lOWA 

Carl  M.  Dudden,  Grundy  Center,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  P.  A.  Thoren.  deceased. 

John  M.  KTiater,  Persia,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
C.  E.  Hamann,  retired. 

KANSAS 

I,  Miller  Wilson,  Easton,  Kans.,  in  place  of 
B.  M.  Stafford,  retired. 

LOtnSIANA 

Carrie  E.  Doughty.  Tulloa,  La.,  in  place  of 
B.  D.  Dunlap,  retired. 

SLAINX 

John  R.  Portln.  Portland,  Maine,  in  place 
of  J.  L.  Cook,  retired. 

ICASTiairD 

Lolse  S.  Copes.  Brooklandvllle,  Md.,  in 
place  of  R.  E.  Slaughter,  retired. 

MASSACKUSETTS 

Joaeph  P.  Smyth,  Grafton,  Mass.,  In  place 
o(  B.  P.  Z.  Jalbert,  retired. 

Orvllle  J.  Mortensen,  Lyle,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  D.  W.  Matter,  resigned. 

lassissiFPi 

Clyde  C.  Parker,  Calhoun  City.  Mlsa.,  In 
place  of  Inec  Hlller,  deceased. 

Joy  S.  Rials.  Jayess,  Miss.,  In  place  of  J.  W. 
Sartln,  retired. 

William  L.  Bar  bee,  Lula,  Miss.,  In  place  of 
L.  H.  Blrdaong,  deoaaaed. 

mSSOTTBI 

Robert  H.  Thelaa,  Warrenaburg,  Mo.,  In 
place  of  H.  M.  Cash,  retired. 

MONTAKA 

Clinton  L.  Sennett,  Lewlstown,  Mont.,  In 
place  of  E.  J.  Coyle,  retired. 

KKVADA 

WUliam  A.  Morby,  Sparks,  Nev.,  in  place 
of  KaUe  BeUly,  retired. 

NXW  jxasKT 

ChaiiM  H.  Schubert.  Allendale.  NJ.,  in 
place  of  P.  A.  Parrall,  removed. 


John  B.  Porter.  Runnemede,  N.J.,  In  place 
of  P.  R.  Barker,  retired. 

NEW    TORK 

Edith  L.  Walker,  Pamham.  N.T.,  In  place 
of  C.  L.  Walker,  retired. 

Olga  A  Mlhanowlch,  Olenham,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  O.  B.  Timmona,  removad. 

George  L.  Nelaon,  Glen  Head,  N.T.,  In  place 
of  J.  T.  McLaughlin,  retired. 

Stanley  W.  Cermak,  Holoamb,  N.T.,  In 
place  of  C.  R.  Hallock,  retired. 

WllUam  B.  Mackey,  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  J.  P.  Connelly,  deoeaaed. 

Edna  M.  Mulvey.  Wilmington,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  P.  H.  Courtney,  deoeaaed. 

NOKTK  cAaoLma 

Ophelia  S.  Wilson,  Columbus,  MX7.,  in  place 
of  A.  T.  Clarke,  retired. 

Leslie  T.  Powden,  WlUlamston,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  W.  E.  Dunn,  retired. 

Ruby  M.  Dawson,  Zebulon.  H.C.,  In  place 
of  M.  J.  Sexton,  retired. 

OHIO 

Lyman  D.  Wise.  Hlllsboro.  Ohio,  in  place 
of  W.  R.  Hapner,  retired. 

John  M.  Tertel,  Toledo,  Ohio,  In  place  of 
W.  P.  Kllcorse,  deceased. 

Charles  P.  Selther,  West  Riefafiekl,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  H.  R.  Eastwood,  rettrad. 

OKLAHOICA 

Rex  E.  Pettljohn,  Stlgler,  Okla.,  In  place  of 
C.  E.  Shepherd,  retired. 

PKNKSTLTAjna 

John  W.  Richard.  Elysburg,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  S.  L.  Hower.  removed. 

J.  Perry  Hockersmlth,  Shipi>enaburg,  Pa., 
in  place  of  C.  P.  Hockersmlth,  rotlrad. 

Robert  J.  Faust,  Tower  City.  Pa.,  In  place 
of  R.  A.  Oanly,  retired. 

EHODK   ISLAKD 

John  J.  Bento,  Tiverton.  BX,  in  place  of 
R.  L.  Campbell,  resigned. 

TxmrxssBB 

Joe  B.  Campbell,  Blaine,  Taon..  In  place 
of  J.  B.  Campbell,  retired. 


AlTla  T.  Davidson,  Jr..  Faber,  Vs.,  in  place 
of  A.  T.  Davidson,  retired. 

E.  Ouy  Smith,  Gloucester,  Va,  in  place  of 
T.  W.  Cooke,  retired. 

G.  Hoyt  McCartney,  New  Castle,  Va.,  in 
place  of  J.  W.  Ohmer,  deceased. 

WABimrcTow 

B>ith  E.  Hand,  Malott.  WaA.,  In  place  of 
K.  A.  Hand,  retired. 

Sheldon  P.  Sageaer.  Poolabo,  Waah..  in 
place  of  J.  V.  Mayrand.  rettred. 

WEST  vnaxxrxa 

Oeorge  B.  Nolte.  Bethany,  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  Miriam  Netting,  resigned. 

Virginia  L.  Kyle,  Hendileka,  W.  Va..  in 
place  of  W.  H.  Ryan,  retired. 

WISCOWSIN 

Blanche  M.  Huggett,  Pan  Blv«-,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  J.  A.  Lane,  retired. 


CONFTRMATTONB 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
tlie  Senate  February  15, 1962: 
U.S.  Mnawirai. 
Hazry  M.  MlUer,  oC  Kentticky,  to  be  UB. 
marshaU  for  the  western  district  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

X7JS.  ARoamr 

Aleaaader  Greenfeld,  of  Dataware,  to  be 
UB.  attorney  for  the  dlstriet  of  Delaware. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


February  15 


OI<i«r  Worker* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

aw  vnozxiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  IS.  1962 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  the  tendency  has  been  for  indus- 
try to  refuse  to  employ  older  workers 
and  to  terminate  older  workers  when  a 
reduction  ir  force  becomes  necessary. 
A  worker  who  loses  his  Job  after  the  age 
of  45  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  ob- 
tain employment  with  a  new  firm,  even 
though  his  training,  experience,  skill 
and  productive  capacity  may  be  at  the 
peak  of  proficiency.  At  the  age  of  45  a 
worker's  financial  load  Is  probably 
higher  than  ever  before.  At  that  age. 
his  children  are  in  the  midst  of  their 
educational  careers,  and  many  promis- 
ing young  students  In  the  scientific  and 
professional  fields  are  compelled  to 
abandon  college  because  their  parents 
have  lost  their  Jobs.  This  is  a  loss  not 
alone  to  the  worker  and  his  children  but 
to  America  where  the  deficit  in  scientific 
graduate  students  is  already  alarming. 

The  problem  is  Just  as  important  with 
reference  to  workers  who  are  approach- 
ing their  60th  birthday.  They  are  too 
young  to  retire  and  too  old  to  find  a 
new  Job.  Yet.  they  may  be  burdened 
with  mortgages  on  their  homes,  heavy 
hospital  and  medical  expenses  and  other 
obligations  peculiar  to  our  elder  citizens 

This  is  an  acute  national  problem  but 
one  which  Is  not  easily  solved  by  govern- 
ment. Congress  has  no  constitutional 
power  to  compel  employers  to  hire  older 
workers  or  to  retain  older  workers  in 
their  employ.  Even  if  Congress  had  the 
power,  a  compulsory  statute  would  be 
offensive  to  our  sense  of  economic  free- 
dom and  to  the  principles  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  Moreover,  such  a 
compulsory  statute  could  not  be  prop)erly 
policed  without  greatly  expanding  the 
ranks  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Accordingly,  the  only  possible  solution 
to  the  problem  is  an  incentive  program 
to  encourage  employers  voluntarily  to 
employ  and  retain  in  employment  older 
workers.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  <HR. 
5311  providing  for  a  voluntary  tax  in- 
centive program.  Under  that  bill,  an 
employer  would  be  allowed  to  deduct  as 
a  business  expense  not  only  the  gross  sal- 
ary paid  to  an  employee  but  an  additional 
2  percent  thereof  for  every  employee  be- 
tween the  ages  of  45  and  50.  3  percent 
for  every  employee  between  the  ages  of 
50  and  55.  4  percent  for  every  employee 
between  the  ages  of  55  and  80,  and  5  per- 
cent for  every  employee  over  the  age  of 
60. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  would  mean 
an  initial  loss  of  revenue,  but  over  the 
long  nm  there  would  be  a  correspond- 
ing Increase  in  tax  revenue  from  the 
salaries  and  wages  paid  to  these  older 
employees  and  there  would  be  a  corre- 


sponding reduction  of  unemployment 
benefits  consumed  and  the  load  on  the 
State  and  local  welfare  rolls  would  be 
lightened 

It  might  be  argued  that  a  policy  en- 
couraging the  employment  of  older  peo- 
ple would  reduce  the  job  availability  of 
younger  workers  Such  an  argument  is 
at  oclds  with  the  laws  of  economics 
Economic  history  proves  that  the  more 
people  we  have  working,  the  more  we 
produce :  the  more  we  produce,  the  more 
we  transport  and  sell;  the  more  we  sell. 
the  cheaper  the  price;  the  cheaper  the 
price,  the  more  we  con.sume,  the  more 
we  consume,  the  greater  the  demand, 
the  greater  the  demand,  the  more  ■*♦' 
need  to  produce,  the  more  we  need  to 
produce,  the  more  jobs  we  have  available 
More  jobs  for  everyone,  regardle-ss  of  age. 
mu.st  be  our  continuing  policy 

We  as  a  nation  have,  over  the  years, 
depended  for  our  growth  upon  the  wis- 
dom, training  and  acquired  skills  that 
come  only  with  age  and  experience 
Some  of  our  most  revolutionary  inven- 
tions and  some  of  the  greatest  contri- 
butions to  our  economic,  cultural  and 
scientific  life  have  come  from  men  and 
women  of  advanced  years  in  both  humble 
and  exalted  positions.  This  re.servoir  of 
wisdom  and  skills  is  one  of  Americas 
greatest  assets  and  one  in  which  we  have 
a  great  investment  We  must  by  every 
appropriate  means  protect  that  invest- 
ment and  u.se  that  asset  to  advance  our 
national  interests. 


Monsifnor  Wrzeciono 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or  nw  jEKsrr 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1962 

Mr  JOELSON.  Mr  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  the  Eighth  District  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  city  of  Paterson  lost  a 
distinguished  resident. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  announce 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
death  of  Rt  Rev  Monsignor  James 
Wrzeciono,  prothonotary  apostolic,  pas- 
tor of  St.  St^'phen's  Roman  Catholic 
Church 

Monsignoi  Wrzeciono  was  born  April 
30,  1879,  in  Tarnau  county  of  Oppein, 
upper  Silesia.  He  pursued  his  .seminary 
studies  in  Krakow  where  he  was  ordained 
to  the  sacred  priesthood  on  June  8.  1903 

The  young  clergyman  migrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1940  After  serving  as  a 
curate  in  two  New  Jersey  parishes,  he 
became  pastor  of  St  Ann's  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Jersey  City,  where  his 
pastorate  extended  until  January  1932 

Thirty  years  ago,  Monsignor  Wr/eciono 
came  to  St.  Stephens      The  parish  con- 
tinued   to    thrive    over    three    decades 
Pope  Pius  XII  recoLinizod  the  di-dicated 
pastor's  many  accomplLshments  by  ele- 


vating him  to  the  rank  of  domestic  pre- 
late with  the  title  of  "right  reverend 
monsignor  "  The  Pope  further  honored 
Monsignor  Wrzeciono  by  appolntinf  him 
as  a  prothonotary  apostolic  In  1954. 

This  beloved  servant  of  God  was  buried 
in  the  parish  grounds  adjoining  the 
church  he  had  served  so  faithfully. 


Urbac  Af  aki  LcfialaboB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKirrATIWB 

Thursday.  February  15.  1862 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Speaker,  it  la  fltUng 
during  this  week  m  which  we  are  ob- 
serving the  birthday  of  a  great  American. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  that  I  bring  before 
you  for  your  study  a  matter  involving 
our  present  President  and  his  actions  on 
the  Urban  Affairs  I>epartment. 

I  wonder  what  Abrahair  Lincoln 
would  think,  could  he.  who  genuinely 
loved  freedom  and  wanted  it  for  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  pigmentation 
or  nationalistic  background,  today  wit- 
ness the  recent  attempt  by  our  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive to  play  on  racism  In  its  worst 
form,  as  a  threat,  in  an  attempt  to  get 
urban  affairs  legislation  passed. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  In- 
jection of  the  racial  issue.  Into  what 
should  be  a  starkly  legislative  considera- 
tion, was  the  result  of  too  hasty  ac- 
ceptance of  ill -proffered  advice,  and  not  a 
measure  of  his  true  beliefs.  I  cannot 
believe  that  our  President  la  guilty  of 
personal  advocacy  of  the  cynical  dema- 
goguery  which  his  statements  would 
seem  to  imply. 

Viewed  clinically,  the  urban  affairs 
bill  is  simply  an  attempt  to  create  an  arti- 
ficial Cabinet  position.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  Negro  Cabinet  member  as 
a  symbol  of  progress,  in  an  effort  to  de- 
rail the  necessity  of  taking  positive  action 
for  the  good  of  the  entire  Negro  race. 

Examples  of  failure  are  not  difficult  to 
see.  It  was  the  President  himself  who 
.said  that  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  he  could 
end  racial  bias  in  housing.  Yet  the  pen 
has  laid  in  its  holder,  unused.  It  was 
the  President  himself  who  2  years  ago 
said  that  civil  rights  legislation  was  even 
then  in  preparation  and  would  be  put  be- 
fore the  Congress  in  short  order.  Con- 
gress is  still  waiting. 

And  where  is  the  FEPC  legislation  so 
loudly  and  broadly  demanded  In  the 
Democratic  platform?  Would  this  sym- 
bolic Cabinet  member  truly  compensate 
for  the  very  real  failures  In  the  field  of 
civil  rights  by  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration? 

As  for  the  Urban  Affairs  Department 
and  Its  functions,  it  is  Inevitable  that 
once  established  it  would  grow  Just  as 
have  other  Government  agencies.  The 
scope  of  functions  in  the  proposed  bill 
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which  the  House  Rules  Committee  killed. 
Is  astronomical. 

Perhaps  we  should  all  take  note  that 
this  is  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  DeiMirtment  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  was  formed  to  bring  a  few 
scattered  agencies  together  under  one  de- 
partment. In  1862  It  had  nine  em- 
ployees and  a  budget  of  $80,000.  In 
1962  It  has  100.000  employees  and  a 
budget  of  $7  billion.  The  employees 
spend  much  of  their  time  and  the  De- 
partment's money  pajing  farmers  not  to 
farm.  Every  farmer  who  gets  a  Gov- 
ernment check  is  urder  Government  con- 
trol. This  is  how  a  "harmless"  agency 
that  Just  brings  a  few  scattered  Govern- 
ment functions  together  can  grow  until 
it  strangles  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created. 

I  believe  that  It  is  high  time  that  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  stop 
talking  about  hyphenated  Americans.  I 
do  not  believe  we  gain  anything  for 
America  by  discussing  the  voting  power, 
the  likes  and  dislikes  and  the  political 
potentials  of  Negro  Americans.  Jewish 
Americans,  Polish  Americans.  Latin 
Americans.    All  of  these  are  Just  plain 


Americans.  On  the  bloody  beachheads 
of  WorM  War  n  and  in  the  freezing 
misery  of  the  Korean  conflict,  no  one 
stopped  to  ask  whether  or  not  our  OI's 
were  hyphenated  Americans — they  were 
there,  they  fought,  they  were  wounded, 
and  many  died,  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
defending  what  America  means — free- 
dom. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  cho- 
sen to  cast  its  lot  on  the  urban  affairs 
issue  with  racial  diacrimination.  I  pro- 
pose we  consider  and  vote  on  American 
traditions. 

As  a  matter  of  information  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  have  complied  a  list  of  con- 
gressional districts  in  the  United  States 
with  more  than  10  percent  nonwhite 
population. 

It  is  obvious  that  very  few  congres- 
sional districts  are  affected  basically  by 
ocmsiderations  influenced  wholly  by  the 
racial  nature  of  their  population. 
Therefore  I  think  the  viewpoint  ex- 
pressed by  our  white  and  Negro  national 
leaders  in  both  political  parties  is  a 
sound  one:  race  should  not  be  a  factor 
in  congressional  voting — on  the  Urban 
Affairs  Department  issue,  or  on  any 
other. 


Many  Members  of  Congress  do  not 
realize  how  very,  rerj  tew  congressional 
districts  in  States  outskte  <rf  the  tradi- 
tional South  have  nonwhite  populations 
of  10  percent  or  more.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  recent  statistics  on  this  point 
are  available  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  I  am  submitting  tiie  following 
table  which  shows  clearly  the  total  non- 
white  population  for  each  State  and  for 
each  congressi<xial  district  with  10  per- 
cent or  more. 

The  only  States  omitted  from  this 
table  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  and  Virginia — all  States 
which  have  a  nonwhite  population  of 
obviously  heavy  proportion. 

The  table  also  includes  a  breakdown 
by  race  into  white,  Negro,  other  races 
and  percentages  of  nonn^te  p(q;>ul«- 
ti<m.  I  invite  your  attention  to  these 
figures,  which  riiould  be  of  aid  in  prop- 
erly assessing  the  unfortunate  course  of 
threats  which  have  been  made  in  the 
sending  of  the  Executive  order  for  the 
Urt>an  Affairs  Department  to  Congress 
for  acceptance  or  reJectloD. 

The  table  follows: 


Alaska 

Arlwma    

*1  ULiUlct 

(".Uifomla --.  1. 

4th  i>Mrte> 

.Sth  Dtelrict 

7lh  I>t>trlct 

llM^  UMrtet 

23<1  ntstrlcl  

afKh  Dlstriot 

I  Ma  wan 

IlllMia 

l-ft  r)tatrtct_ 

*1  Dtatrlct 

3d  nutrict 

mh  DtrtrM 

7lh  IMitrtrt. 

»th  IMstrM  

nth  DisUioL.. 

IwltMH..  

M  DMrM. 

llth  Dirtrict Jl'..'.'. 

Kentoekr 

m  niiuiot 

W  DUUiat 

3d  Dtotrtrt.. 

«k  I>Mrt(t 

Uk  IMatrifll 

«th  District 

7th  I>MHr( 

Mk  I>tetrtct 

Maryland 

W  r»1*Tlc» 

ad  DMctet- 

3d  DMrlct 

«tt)  District.... 

•■Mh  ntstrict 

6th  Dl«trtct 

Tth  District 

MMMcbiurita 

imk  Uistrtct 

Mkhliran... 

Mt  Dhrtrtrt 

latta  DMrlet 

lUh  DMricL 

IHh  nistrlrt 

MlaMorl 

lat  Distrirt 

3d  nirtrlrt 

Ath  DiatrkC 

liJlli  i>tsUti-t 


Total 

\Miite 

Negro 

Other 

Tcrccnt 

DonwhitP 

.'SI,  621 

174,540 

0,771 

44.850 

23.8 

182.644 
UA,214 

642.437 

18,284 

77,990 

16.1 

1.3ftl.»74 

332.374 

17,778 

as.Z22 

11.6 

02,916 

272.020 

61608 

3^308 

25.5 

sa,0T7 

201.440 

77.848 

11 281 

81  4 

UI^Ml 

2K3,S12 

08,807 

20,874 

SZ.4 

122.  MO 

410, 133 

110.581 

3.006 

23.0 

1M.327 

34K.340 

160.208 

11110 

S2.1 

61.006 

384.327 

m,m 

1.277 

U.9 

1. 074,900 

210,  8M 

18,088 

214,034 

2,470 

Oil 

180,180 

108,000 

in,X23 

2,887 

H.7 

13&.BQ3 

283,007 

124.007 

0»6 

20.0 

1I7.9M 

227,800 

117.110 

814 

312 

120.004 

221.087 

110.880 

1.804 

88.3 

S2.t» 

200,733 

24.880 

lao 

lae 

10,206 

42^009 

80.700 

4U 

114 

X7S.M4 

87.  Mi 

«2aMi 

87.  N» 

618 

17.1 

ioa72g 

68^  8H 

80l012 

817 

114 

21S.073 

u.aca 

mi.m 

8(870 

833 

las 

20.200 

301.  OW 

2(^121 

86 

&3 

78.H90 

032,087 

78,  330 

540 

12.9 

n.aM 

282,00 

mas 

7.1 

(t.aae 

320.214 

8. 804 

08 

2.7 

42,134 

30gtX25 

41,822 

312 

ia2 

4,M7 

418,188 

4.574 

83 

1.1 

8,M 

311 H8 

8^808 

77 

2.7 

528.770 

fln,  BW 

180,880 

08,818 

282 

28.2 

37.37* 

fiM,fia8 

26,040 

727 

14 

82.647 

17^178 

81.386 

1.261 

31.0 

128,088 

154.382 

128,888 

808 

45.8 

M,2U 

818, 8B 

81.381 

(822 

13.2 

22.220 

68^446 

28,308 

1.822 

3.7 

114,708 

358,631 

111  100 

507 

30.7 

12S.4M 

„„.. 

32.223 

812.734 

11.286 

1,087 

U.3 

737,  iw 
117,398 

l8^oo( 

118, 871 

886 

41.4 

134.816 

138,  am 

uaut 

1.700 

sas 

aa.tm 

306.538 

05,733 

033 

114 

1S7, 100 
380.840 
111,612 

170.817 

156, 8M 

1,130 

40.6 

"'iioTin" 

111.  086 

682" 

iaa 

112.409 

230. 008 

111,240 

1,103 

32.8 

08.008 

an.  808 

08.100 

818 

21.8 

32,134 

268,004 

82,810 

116 

la? 

I     Total 
nonwhite 


WhiU 


New  J«np7 

2d  DUtrict 

4lh  District.. 

11th  Distrkt 

12th  DiMrict. - 

13th  District 

New  Yortt 1 

Sth  Dlitrtct 

8th  DUtrlet 

•th  District 

lOth  Ototr1et„ 

llth  District 

16th  District 

18th  Distriet 

10th  District 

30th  District- 

2l8t  Distriet 

2ad  District. 

23d  District 

4lst  District 

Ohk) 

1st  District 

2d  District 

ad  DiMriet 

12th  District 

21st  District 

sad  District 

Oklahoma 

1st  District "". 

ad  District 

8d  District.. 

4th  District 

Mh  District 

6th  District 

rennsylvaiiia 

1st  District 

2d  District 

3d  District 

4th  District 

8th  District 

28th  District „.. 

South  Dakota 

ad  District 

West  Virflnla 

1st  Dtetrict 

ad  District 

3d  District 

4th  District 

Sth  Dtitrict... 

8th  District 

WisooDsio 

6th  District 


527.779 
46.4«7 
40,932 
02.002 
SS,541 
35,131 
1,495.233 
82.357 
61,233 
07.638 

141,601 
41,023 

267,005 
43,728 
31014 
28.287 
41730 
48.531 
86.005 
62,000 

708,800 
66,078 
58,578 

73,aeo 

81,001 

195,744 
40.827 

23a  384 
87,837 
40.104 
20,082 
27,150 
49,830 
30.871 

866,362 
67,318 

121 0S3 
01506 

232,476 

37,230 

82,064 

27,416 

19,600 

00,288 

7,437 

8,001 

0,306 

6,150 

20,771 

20.471 

92,874 

63,428 


260,788 
440,950 

200,873 
3fl,848 


300,048 
206,728 
288,610 
21Z  181 
370,065 
31560 
225,040 
308,886 
251,188 
341,400 
278,082 
2G0,On 
270,677 


300,690 
420,700 
053.127 
601,801 
226,060 
908,171 


483,705 
310,872 
301,600 
226.058 
803,083 
371032 


193,440 
210.511 
300,345 
82,433 
Sia228 
34^200 


168,246 


265.670 
208.813 
258.930 
330.058 
246.042 
301,614 


457.246 


Ntcro 


46,166 
47,004 

81.3a 


W,177 
50.  £U 
OOvBI 

140.000 
30,630 

aBf,4M 
4X186 
181134 
31036 
«.W4 
47,588 
83,870 
00,048 


66,388 

68,082 
72,201 
8aS36 
101 8U 
48,803 


20,753 
27,  Ul 
10^808 
17,327 
42,888 
1^617 


05,821 
123,488 

03,800 

231,684 

86,806 

82,136 


7» 


7.315 
7,878 
0,302 
6,015 
20,080 
20,101 


61,324 


Otbw 


1,343 

1,088 

781 

OM 

503 


1,180 
1.7U 
I,M6 
1.001 
1.403 
l.flM 
1,533 
15,790 
1351 
8,«7« 
043 
1.235 
1.151 


718 
406 
828 

1.866 
833 

1,025 


8,084 
21,073 

ais3 

0,823 

7,434 

UlSS4 

697' 
1.228 
1,703 

7V2 
730 
838 


18,871 


122 
186 

06 
135 

01 
280 


2,106 


Paroeat 


117 
10.2 

aas 

17.5 
13.7 


21.0 
17.3 
25.0 
40.0 
10.0 
88.5 
16.2 
11.0 
10.1 
IS.  6 
118 
2.5.4 
I&7 


17.6 
12.0 
10  1 
ILO 
46l4 
13.0 


7.3 
13.3 
1L5 

las 

8.0 
7.5 

"as 

80.2 
21.6 
73.8 
10.7 
26.3 


10.7 


Z7 
X9 
8.5 
1.8 
10.8 
7.0 


1X2 


An  Inflated  myth  is  being  used  to 
persuade,  threaten,  or  force  Members  of 
Congress  to  vote  for  the  proposed  new 
Urban  Affairs  Department  and  Its  pros- 
pective head.  Housing  Administrator 
Robert  C.  Weaver. 

I  agree  with  President  Kennedy,  Bob 
Weaver  has  done  a  good  Job  as  Housing 


Administrator.  Whether  or  not  we 
should  i)ermit  the  creation  of  a  new 
Urban  Affairs  Department  Is  a  matter 
that  should  be  considered  on  its  merits, 
not  on  the  basis  of  prejudice  for  or 
against  the  Negro  race. 

Very  few  Members  of  Congress  need 
fear  the  adverse  votes  of  Negroes  on 


this  issue.  Outside  of  12  Southern 
States  there  are  very  few  congressional 
districts — only  57  out  of  437 — ^where  Ne- 
groes equal  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  population. 

In  the  57  congressional  districts 
where  a  Negro  population  is  significant 
outside  the  Southern  States,  the  Census 
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records  show  that  there  are  8  districts 
where  the  Negro  population  is  between 
15  and  20  percent;  there  are  14  districts 
where  it  totals  between  20  and  30  percent: 
and  there  are  only  15  districts  where 
the  totol  is  over  30  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

In  light  of  these  figures,  it  seems  clear 
to  me  that  the  current  furor  about  the 
prospective  appointment  of  Mr.  Weaver 
aa  a  poaaible  Secretary  of  Urban  AfTairs 
is  misleading,  divisive,  and  simply  politi- 
cal propaganda  both  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  for  the  general  public. 

It  is  clear  from  the  uble  that  no  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  outside  of  the  South 
and  the  few  congressional  dlstricu 
listed  are  elected  from  population  in 
which  the  Negro  electorate  forms  a  slg- 
nlfloant  factor  so  as  to  Influence  voting 
Therefore,  I  earnestly  plead  again  for 
all  ACembers  to  disregard  the  false  argu- 
ments now  appearing  in  their  mall  and 
in  the  press.  The  voting  for  or  against 
the  Urban  Affairs  Department  should  be 
upon  the  merits  of  the  question. 

My  own  record  In  the  field  of  race 
relations  Is  well  known.  The  good  peo- 
ple of  my  congressional  district  have 
not  been  fooled  by  the  hypocrisy  sur- 
rounding the  urban  affairs  proposals. 

As  for  me,  I  shall  continue  to  repre- 
sent my  people  as  citizens  of  the  14th 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio. 


Tadevss  Kosdnsiko,  February  12,  1746- 
October  15,  1817 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  MASSACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  15.  1962 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speaker.  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko.  whose 
216th  birthday  is  today,  was  one  of  the 
many  gallant  Poles  who  played  a  very 
important  part  in  our  War  of  Independ- 
ence. 

This  gifted  son  of  a  middle-class  fam- 
ily was  born  with  the  determination  to 
fight  for  the  freedom  of  his  own  people 
With  that  purpose  in  mind  he  decided  to 
become  a  soldier  and  a  fighter.  When  he 
had  completed  his  military  education  m 
Poland,  and  then  in  Prance,  he  had  be- 
come a  specialist  in  artillery  and  military 
engineering.  By  1776  he  had  had  no  real 
chance  to  liberate  his  people,  but  when 
he  heard  of  our  War  of  Independence,  he 
rushed  to  Paris,  there  borrowed  money 
from  friends,  set  sail  for  America  and 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  August  of 
that  year.  There  he  applied  for  military 
service:  he  was  admitted  at  once  and 
then  charged  with  the  drawintj  up  of 
plans  for  fortifying  the  Delaware  His 
success  in  this  first  assignment  earned 
him  a  colonel's  commission.  Prom  then 
on  a  high  place  in  our  Revolutionary 
War  was  assured  for  him.  Everything 
he  undertook  was  performed  with  dis- 
tinction, and  in  October  1783  Congress 
made  him  a  brigadier  general. 


Today  In  observing  the  218th  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth  we  do  homage  to  his 
memory. 

Hortxoos   Uolimited   for  Fohirc   Farmers 
of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or    KIMTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuradav.  February  15.  1982 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr  Speaker,  Na- 
tional Future  Farmers  of  America  Week 
Will  be  observed  this  year  from  February 
17-24,  and  It  Is  mdeed  a  pleasure  at 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  this  fine  or- 
ganization, The  members  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  fully  deserve  our 
support,  encouragement,  and  respect 
The  continued  success  and  growth  of 
American  agriculture  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  ability  of  the  farmer  of 
tomorrow  to  utilize  intelligently  and  sci- 
entifically the  rich  and  productive  land 
that  Is  our  heritage  The  training  our 
young  men  are  today  receiving  in  their 
FFA  work  assures  us  that  the  future  of 
American  agriculture  will  be  in  good 
hands. 

In  1928,  the  national  PFA  organua- 
tion  was  launched  at  Kansas  City.  Mo  . 
and  on  August  30.  1950,  the  81.st  Con- 
gress, through  passage  of  Public  Law 
740.  granted  a  Federal  charter  to  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America.  If  I  had 
been  a  Member  of  Congre.ss  at  that  time 
I  would  most  certainly  have  ca.st  the 
vote  of  the  Second  Congressional  Di.s- 
trict  of  Kentucky  for  passage  of  thus 
law 

When  we  realize  that  agriculture  is 
America's  largest  single  industry,  it  is  at 
once  obvious  that  the  proper  training 
of  our  future  farmers  is  of  paramount 
importance.  The  necessary  preparation 
for  a  career  in  agriculture  is  ably  pro- 
vided by  the  nationwide  program  of  vo- 
cational education  in  agriculture  and  its 
accompanying  organization,  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  Membership  in  the 
FFA  is  open  to  all  boys  studying  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  a  public  secondary 
school. 

This  country  must  have  a  constant 
supply  of  new  farmers  every  year  to  re- 
place those  who  die.  retire,  or  otherwise 
leave  the  farm,  and  they  must  be  men 
with  expenence  and  training  It  Is  nec- 
essary for  today's  succe.ssful  farmer  to 
have  skill  in  science,  business,  mechan- 
ics, and  other  technological  advances 
which  the  industry  ha.s  undergone  In 
rerent  years.  Knowing  this,  the  PFA 
places  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  train- 
ing, and  each  member  is  required  to 
conduct  a  profitable  farming  program  at 
home  or  on  another  farm  The  success 
of  this  program  of  "Doing  to  learn.  "  a 
phrase  m  the  FFA  motto  and  an  Integral 
part  of  the  program  of  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  by  the  time  many  FFA  members 
are  ready  to  marry  and  start  a  family 
they  are  firmly  established  m  a  farming 
program   that   promises  a  good   future 


For  those  who  do  not  become  full-time 
farmers,  many  find  careers  in  some 
phase  of  agriculture  and  their  experi- 
ences in  vocational  agriculture  and  the 
FFA  serve  well  to  help  them  to  success. 
The  theme  for  FFA  Week  this  year  is 
•Honoring  Rural  Opportunities  and  Re- 
sponsibilities and  It  is  a  most  appropri- 
ate one. 

We  are  fortunate  In  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky  in  having  many  chap- 
ters of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
and  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  individual  members  of  this 
organization  to  become  aware  of  the 
beneficial  results  this  program  has  on 
rural  communities.  I  know  many  mem- 
bers of  the  FFA  and  enjoy  vlaltlng  with 
thoiir  yount<  men  and  their  families  when 
I  travel  throuuhout  Kentucky.  It  is  al- 
wayH  viatifying  to  see  their  enthusiasm 
fur  farming  as  a  challenging  and  satis- 
fyinu  way  of  life 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  that  T 
am  in  complete  agreement  with  the  FPA 
creed  which  begins  with  the  declaration 
•  I  believe  in  the  future  of  farming."  I 
also  believe  that  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  are  playing  a  vital  part  In 
America's  future  by  training  our  rural 
youth  to  be  prosperous  and  successful 
farmer.s.  and  I  wish  the  members  of  this 
outstanding  organization  and  their  lead- 
ers continued  success  in  all  their  en- 
deavors 


Gen.  Tsdeasz  Kosciasske 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ar 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or    NCW     JEUICT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  15,  1962 

Mr  GALLAGHER  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  we  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Gen. 
Tadeusz  Kosciuszko,  a  man  honored  in 
the  history  of  both  the  United  States  and 
his  native  Poland.  After  a  desperate 
battle  against  despotism  in  Poland.  Kos- 
ciuszko came  to  America  during  the  days 
of  our  Revolution  and  offered  the  leaders 
of  our  infant  Nation  every  aid  to  win 
liberty  from  another  tyrant.  He.  along 
with  hundreds  of  other  Polish  heroes, 
won  undymg  glory  in  aiding  America  to 
win  the  Revolution. 

General  Kosciuszko  was  trained  in  the 
art  of  war  and  especially  in  military 
engineering:  and  his  serviced  were  in- 
valuable to  the  American  cause.  His 
advice  and  counsel  were  listened  to  dur- 
ing the  dark  days  of  the  Revolution  and 
General  Washington  bestowed  upon  him 
every  credit  for  bringing  the  War  of  In- 
dependence to  a  more  rapid  victory. 
Congre.ss.  in  deep  gratitude,  made  him  a 
brigadier  general. 

Upon  his  return  to  his  native  Poland, 
he  fought  against  the  Russian  imperial- 
ists in  1792  and  1794.  The  odds  were 
against  him  and  failure  was  inevitable. 
The  Russians  imprisoned  him  for  over 
2  years.  When  he  was  freed  he  returned 
to  America  where  Congress  voted  him 
money  and  lands.  A  part  of  this  later 
went   to   found   one   of   the  first  Negro 
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schools  in  the  United  States.  This  great 
general  was  not  content  to  live  quietly 
on  his  farm,  however,  and  when  there 
seemed  to  l)e  a  possibility  of  freeing  Po- 
land from  its  Russian  conquerors  he  re- 
turned home  once  more  In  1798.  He 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  until  he  died 
In  1817  in  an  eCFort  to  win  victory  and 
establish  the  freedom  and  Independence 
of  Poland. 

Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  was  a  freedom 
fighter  who  fought  for  freedom  on  two 
continents.  The  memory  of  his  life  and 
his  devotion  to  freedom  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  Polish  people  today  who  are 
not  free  but  who  live  under  a  Communist 
government.  But  we  also  honor  him 
here  In  the  Halls  of  the  U.S.  Congreta 
because  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which 
we  owe  to  this  memory  and  to  the  mem- 
ory of  all  the  other  brave  Polish  men 
who  fought  In  the  cause  of  liberty  during 
the  American  Revolution. 


Remarks  of  RepreseaUtife  SUrio  0. 
G»Btc  at  Anaaal  Liacola  Dfauier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or    MASSACHTTBXTTB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATB8 
Thursday,  February  IS,  1962 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  CONCIK88IOMAL  Rkcoko  the  re- 
marks of  Representative  Silvio  O.  Contx 
before  the  Middlesex  Club  on  Thursday, 
February  8.  1962.  in  Boston,  Mass..  when 
he  delivered  a  historical  speech  on  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  I  think  Representative 
CoNTi  made  an  excellent  presentation, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RUIAUU    or    CONORKSSMAM    SiLVIO    O.    CONTS 
BxrOKK  THK  MiDOLXSEX  CL0B  ON   THUKSDAT, 

PsBBUAJtT  8.   IWa,  Bmton,   Mass..  at  An- 
nual  LON COLN   DAT   DiNNKX 

0«n.  Oeorge  Pickett,  tb*  ngbtlng  Confed- 
emta  oommander.  waa  to  remember  all  tbe 
(Uya  of  bla  life  tbat  fateful  day  at  Oettya- 
biirg  when  be  led  bla  long  gray  lines  up 
Cemetery  Ridge  in  tbe  bloodiest  assault  of 
tbe  war.  And  Mrs.  Oeorge  Pickett  was  long 
to  remember  tbat  afternoon  at  war's  end 
wben  she  opened  tbe  door  of  ber  Ricbmond 
borne  In  answer  to  tbe  knock  of  a  taU 
stranger  asking  ber  if  Oeorge  were  at  borne. 
Replying  tbat  Oeorge  wasn't  and  wouldn't 
be  for  some  time  yet,  sbe  asked  tbe  visitor's 
name.  Tbe  tall,  frock-coated  man  In  tbe 
stove  pipe  bat  answered  simply,  "Just  an  old 
friend  of  Oeorge's.  ma'am,  just  an  old  friend 
from  before  the  war."  With  tbat  be  turned, 
stepped  out  into  tbe  sunlight  and  walked 
slowly  down  tbat  Ricbmond  street,  leaving 
Mrs.  Pickett  to  the  startling  realisation  tbat 
the  President  of  tbe  United  SUtes  bad  come 
to  call. 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  tbat — of  course  be  was — 
but  really  a  great  deal  more  too.  For  this 
was  a  man  of  many  parts,  all  of  tbem  human, 
niList  of  them  great. 

As  a  Republican,  a  Member  of  Congress. 
ajid  an  American,  I  am  honored  and  pleased 


at  your  invitation  to  sbare  a  few  moments 
wltb  you  tonight  in  commemoration  and 
consideration  of  this  great  man. 

Tbe  appeal  of  Lincoln  to  mankind  Is  uni- 
versal and  Indefinable.  There  Is  sometblng 
In  Lincoln  for  all  men.  He  was  tbe  master 
politician,  who  In  30  long,  devoted  years  of 
service  to  bis  party  came  to  realize  tbat 
poUtlcs,  like  life.  Is  tbe  art  of  achieving  tbe 
poaslbls.  Scholars  teU  us  tbat  If  we  are  to 
realUtlcaUy  seek  tbe  man  who  made  Lin- 
coln President  In  1860.  we  must  look  to  tbe 
acttvltlss  of  Lincoln  blmcelf.  In  the  Presi- 
dency hs  Is  recognised  as  more  Independent 
of  direct  appeals  to  Congress  or  the  people  to 
achieve  his  alms  than  any  other  strong  Presl> 
dent.  He  worked  behind  the  scenw  wltb  tbe 
organisation  msn  of  his  party,  In  short,  he 
was  s  "politician's  politician."  Yet  we  hard- 
ly think  less  of  him  for  all  thU. 

Then,  too,  hs  was  Lincoln  the  family  man 
and  fstbsr,  whose  bom*  was  torn  by  strife 
and  dissension  and  the  tragic  death  of  chil- 
dren. Tst  It  Is  not  here,  nor  ever,  our  task 
to  Judge  Mary  Todd  Lincoln.  The  heart*  of 
tb***  two  ar*  b«st  known  but  to  th«ms*lve*, 
SufBo*  It  for  us  to  r*memt>*r  tbat  on  tb* 
nigbt  of  Good  Friday.  1868.  in  Ford's  Tb*«- 
t*r,  Mary  Todd  and  Abraham  Lincoln  sat 
boldlnT  bands  In  a  darkened  box. 

President.  Commander  in  Chief,  statesman, 
this  too  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  Intellectual 
power,  moral  strength,  a  feeling  for  the 
spirit  and  needs  of  the  time,  liuttnctlve 
understanding  of  tbe  masses,  a  passion  for 
democracy — all  these  are  tbe  qualities  of 
a  statesman.  All  these  Lincoln  possessed 
Devoted  above  all  to  preserving  tbe  Union 
"wltb  tbe  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of 
tbe  several  States  unimpaired."  This  he 
said,  this  be  did  and.  In  so  doing,  he 
brought  freedom  to  tbe  slave. 

Lincoln  was  a  martyr,  too.  And  in  this 
capacity  history  preserves  and.  yes,  even 
ensbrlnes  blm  forever.  A  martyr,  indeed — 
to  tbe  Union,  to  peace,  and  to  freedom.  Lin- 
coln bad  a  lifelong  premonition  of  death, 
yet  be  knew  tbat  death  was  not  life  at  Its 
worst,  for  to  him  defeat  without  trying  was 
true  failure,  and  bis  ceaseless  effort  to  pre- 
serve our  Union  stands  as  one  of  the  great 
successes  of  all  time. 

This.  then,  was  Abraham  Lincoln — poli- 
tician, husband,  and  father.  President  and 
Commander  in  Chief,  martyr  for  all  man- 
kind. He  was  truly  a  man  of  such  dimen- 
sions tbat  be  made  all  others  seem  small, 
though  be  would  have  been  the  very  last 
to  wish  to  do  so,  for  he  was  a  man  with 
an  attractive  sense  of  humility  and  humor, 
rare  among  his  peers. 

It  is  these  latter  aspects  of  Lincoln  tbat 
have  special  appeal  to  me,  for  of  all  tbe 
great  lessons  of  democracy  and  statesman- 
ship our  generation  owes  Lincoln,  we,  as 
Americans  In  our  difficult  time,  like  Lincoln 
in  bis,  also  need  humor  as  our  safety 
valve — our  weapon  against  the  harassments 
of  life. 

An  old  friend  from  Illinois  once  visited 
him  in  Washington.  "Mr.  Lincoln,"  be 
asked,  "How  do  you  like  being  President?" 
"Well,"  he  answered,  "It  reminds  me  of  the 
man  in  Indiana  who  was  t>eing  ridden  out 
of  town  on  a  rail."  He  said.  "If  it  wasn't 
for  the  honor  of  the  thing.  I  think  I'd  rather 
walk." 

His  reputation  as  a  storyteller  preceded 
him  to  tbe  White  House  and  was  well  de- 
served. As  a  boy  in  Indiana,  as  a  young 
man  in  New  Salem,  as  a  lawyer  in  the  dreary 
taverns  of  the  eighth  Judicial  circuit  of 
minols.  he  was  always  tbe  center  of  at- 
traction. With  bis  long  legs  crossed,  lean- 
ing slightly  forward,  his  face  radiant  wltb 
anticipation  and  enjoyment,  Lincoln  de- 
lighted both  himself  and  his  audience.  His 
humor,  like  his  compassion,  was  tbat  of  tbe 
people  be  understood  and  loved  so  well,  wltb 
ail  its,  and  their,  good  and  bad. 

But  bis  stories  did  more  than  amuse. 
They    often    served    to    reinforce    the    point 


he  wanted  to  make  in  a  way  that  few  could 
misunderstand.  Once,  wben  criticized  for 
allowing  Oenerai  Orant  to  parole  an  entire 
Confederate  army  after  tbe  surrender  at 
Vicksb\irg.  be  repUed  with  the  story  of  Bill 
Sykes'  dog.  Sonae  cruel  bo3ra  had  fed  Bill's 
little  yellow  cur  a  sausage  stuffed  with  gun- 
powder and  attached  a  makeshift  fuse  to  it. 
When  Bill  beard  the  explosion,  he  came 
outside  and  said  to  what  was  left  of  the 
poor  animal,  "Weil,  I  guess  you  won't  be 
much  use  again — as  a  dog."  "Gentlemen,  I 
don't  think  that  army  will  be  much  us* 
again — as  an  army." 

Condemned  and  maligned  mor*  bitterly 
and  personally  than  any  other  American 
President,  saddened  beyond  knowUdg*  by 
tb*  Btruggl*  that  ws«  dividing  his  country, 
standing  almost  alon*  for  what  b*  b*li*v*d 
to  b*  right  against  th*  demands  of  both 
cons*rvstlv*s  and  radicals,  h*  one*  confid*d 
to  a  frl*nd,  "Without  humor,  I  think  I 
should  dl*." 

Th*  earthy  and  tb*  subllm*.  ths  msfnlil- 
o*nt  and  tb*  humbl*.  tb*  rldlouloiu  and 
th*  profound — contrast*  In  tb*  man  ar* 
nev*r  ending.  A  mind  tbat  oould  *neomps*s 
Bill  8yk**'  dog  and  th*  Gettysburg  address, 
storl**  which  oould  delight  a  nmfb  frontiers- 
man and  hi*  second  inaufural  address — 
the**  ar*  the  complexities,  tb*  mystery,  tbe 
greatnes*  of  tlie  man  whom  w*  eonunemo- 
rate  this  evening.  A  man  who**  appeal  so 
moved  Carl  Sandburg  to  say:  "Mot  often  in 
tbe  history  of  mankind  doe*  a  man  arrive 
on  earth  who  Is  both  steel  and  velvet,  who 
is  as  bard  as  a  rock  and  soft  as  drifting 
fog,  who  holds  In  Ills  heart  and  mind  the 
paradox  of  terrible  storm — and  peace  un- 
speakable and  perfect." 


UdmaBiaB  DtiieM'  CUb  af  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


or   MASSACRTTBZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  15. 1962 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro.  I 
include  my  remarks  at  the  annual  in- 
stallation banquet  of  the  Lithuanian 
Citizens'  Club,  Inc.,  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
on  Sunday,  February  4,  1962: 

The  Lithuanian  Cltleena'  Club  of  Law> 
rence  was  organized  in  1907 — almost  33  years 
before  the  Russian  Communists  invaded 
Lithuania  and  deprived  that  country  of  its 
independence. 

But  I  believe  that  your  club  will  be  an 
active  social  and  civic  center  for  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  origin  long  after  the  Soviet 
Union  has  I}een  replaced  by  a  democratic 
government  that  abandons  imperialism  and 
liberates  its  own  people  as  well. 

This  may  sound  like  wishful  thinking. 

There  are  signs,  however,  of  trouble  with- 
in the  Soviet  Union. 

When  Communists  start  to  argue  among 
themselves,  that's  a  good  sign  for  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

And  as  Russian  children  grow  up  to  be- 
come teachers,  doctors,  or  engineers  they 
expect  a  more  comfortable,  more  peaceful 
way  of  life,  free  from  treachery  and  terror. 

The  denunciation  of  Stalin  and  his  cruel- 
ties shows  that  there  are  changes  going  on 
behind  tbe  Iron  Cvirtaln. 

Khrushchev  has  publicly  denounced 
Stalin  as  a  criminal  and  a  murderer. 

The  Lithuanian  people  will  never  forget 
the    thousands    of    their    countrymen    who 
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liquidated  and  the  tens  of  thousand* 
ir&o  wwf  forclWy  d«port«d  to  ramot*  areu 
at  th»  SoTMt  TTBlon.  TIm  fonngar  gmcn- 
tlon.  HATliif  hmrd  tram  their  p«r«nto'  Upi 
<tf  anel«i.  •nnti.  And  eoustxw  who  irare  the 
rletlzM  at  OommonJct  oyprwion.  win  n- 
mambar  and  win  look  forward  to  the  day 
<tf  thalr  eonmtrj'*  emancipation. 

KhniabcbaT  la  caught  In  a  contradiction 
that  miMt  b«  plain  to  IntalUgmt  Ruaalans. 
Bow  can  ha  danounoa  tha  erlmaa  of  Stalin. 
which  tivffl'Ml*  tha  brutal  auhjugatlon  of 
tha  Lithuanian  paopla  and  at  tha  aama  time 
expect  the  rest  of  the  world  to  forget  Uth- 
uanla'a  right  to  be  Independent  again? 

■van  BtaUn — at  hla  worat — oould  not  break 
the  aplrlt  of  tha  Lithuanian  people  or  their 
rtilgkMia  faith. 

aUMa  the  beginning  of  hlatory.  opprcaalTc 
govcnunenta  have  eoma  and  gone  becauae 
thay  eoukl  aot  eniah  tha  fundamental  cour- 
age and  decency  that  la  foond  In  most  hu- 
man beings. 

Mora  than  13  million  people  have  eacaped 
trata  Oanamnnlat  coontrlaa  atnce  the  end 
at  World  War  XL  Add  to  thla  nimiber  the 
aUaot,  thinking,  and  anfTaing  people  of 
Soaala  and  Otalna  who  raaant  the  cloeed  sya- 
•mw  at  govarameot  that  drlTe  them  merd- 
leaaly — plua  the  hundrada  at  mllllona  of 
people  In  the  free  world — and  we  have  the 
overwhelming  majority  at  mankind  either 
acUaaly  or  paaatvely  oppoeed  to  commnnlam. 

That^  what  the  Oommnnlata  fear  moat. 

While  they  bloater  and  threaten  and  oon- 
aplre  agalnat  the  world  tn  front  of  them — 
they  aeeretly  weary  about  the  world  behind 
them  that  they  control — on  the  sxirface. 

In  thla  modem  world,  no  "iron  curtain" 
can  succeed  In  completely  isolating  one  group 
of  people  from  another.  We  have  means  of 
getting  Information  through  to  the  people 
of  Lithuania  and  other  captive  nations,  and 
they  have  ipe»^^  at  communicating  with  us. 

In  this  way  we  atrengthen  our  mutual 
hope  and  determination  to  Join  bands  one 
day  m  a  world  without  fear  united  by  rep- 
reeentatlTe  and  cooperating  governments. 

The  Lithuanian  Cltlsena'  Club  of  Lawrence, 
by  encouraging  the  rlghta  and  reaponslblli- 
tlee  of  freemen,  la  doing  tta  ahare  to  build 
a  better  future  for  the  United  States,  for 
Lithuania,  and  for  all  natlona  In  the  family 
of  mankind. 


little  People  to  Little  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  FBinrsTi.vaifia 
Of  THE  HOUSS  OF  RXPRESBrTA-nVXS 

Thurtdav,  February  IS.  1962 

Ifr.  RHODES  of  PerniBjlvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  In- 
terat  ttiat  I  read  the  remait:s  of  my  dls- 
tingfulshed  colleague  from  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  Pxtks  Rodimo, 
concemliig  the  initiation  of  a  llttle-peo- 
ple-to-llttle-people  program. 

lliera  is  Indeed  much  merit  in  this 
■agffestlon  and  Congressman  Rooino's 
son.  Peter  m.  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  etrort  to  transform  this  meritorious 
Idea  Into  an  efTecttre  program.  At  a 
time  when  understanding  between  the 
people  of  the  world  is  essential  to  peace 
and  oo^Deration.  it  could  go  far  in  break- 
ing down  the  Inaccurate  stereotypes 
whieii  exist  In  the  minds  of  men. 

The  ehlldren  of  our  eoontry  are  our 
greatest  asset.    In  many  Instances  they. 


In  their  aimpUcity.  can  see  and  perceive 
more  clearly  than  those  whose  minds  are 
lost  in  intricate  detaila  Certainly  a 
children's  crusade  of  letters  urgin#  the 
children  of  the  world  to  join  them  in  a 
campaign  for  world  peace  and  sectirlty 
could  be  an  Important  contribution  to 
good  will  and  understanding  among  the 
I>eoples  of  the  world. 


Ceafressaaa  HelifieU  far  Qaaiitj  aaJ 
Stabifiged  Mcrckaa£sc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    IN1UANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESKNTATIVKS 

Thursday.  February  IS.  1982 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day our  colleague.  Chkt  Holifteld  of 
California,  a  retail  clothier,  delivered 
the  following  address.  In  peut.  before  the 
National  Convention  of  Retail  Clothiers 
being  held  here  In  Washington,  DC. 

His  remarks  and  advice,  considering 
his  long  experience  as  a  retail  merchant 
should  be  read  by  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress: 

CoNcaKssMAN   HoLzrixiJ)   rua   STAaii.izED 


(Remarks  of  Congreeaman  Chxt  HoLirixu>. 
of  California,  at  the  National  AsKiciaUon 
of  Betall  Clothiers  and  Fumlahers  lunch- 
eon meeting,  ahoreham  Hotel.  Waahlng- 
ton.  DC.  February  14.  1902) 
THB  Dosnsnc  BKTAnja  locks  at  TTtS 

KtaOPKAM  COMMON   MAaKKT— PACT    I 

htr.  Chairman  and  fellow  clothiers,  3S 
years  ago  I  became  a  retail  clothier  tn  a 
small  southern  California  town.  Thoutgh 
serving  In  Congress  for  the  past  20  years.  I 
have  maintained  my  original  business  and 
Increased  Its  operation  with  the  help  of  a 
good  manager.  Therefore,  I  have  more  than 
a  passing  acquaintance  with  the  basic  prob- 
lems which  you  face. 

New  problems  have  arisen  over  the  past 
three  decades.  Our  customers  are  more  so- 
phisticated. They  demand  a  wider  selection 
of  style,  color,  and  materials.  Kzpanded  use 
of  charge  accounts  has  Increased  our  capital 
Investment.  We  face  a  new  type  of  com- 
petitive challenge  from  giant  discount 
houses  In  many  areaa.  Protecting  the 
normal  profit  margin  of  a  legitimate  busl- 
neaa  operation  la  Indeed  a  serious  problem. 

Along  with  many  of  you.  I  built  my  retail 
buHiness  on  lines  of  nationally  known  brand 
merchandise.  If  discount  houses  continue 
to  acquire  such  brand  merchandise  and 
slaah  normal  retail  prices,  you  and  I  are 
threatened  with  the  damage  or  destruction 
of  our  traditional  way  of  doing  business. 

Court  decisions  have  practically  nullified 
the  protecUon  of  the  so-called  fair  trade 
laws.  It  is  evident  that  the  Independent 
merchant,  to  surrlve  and  prosper,  must  re- 
examine the  legislative  poeal bill  ties. 

Congreasman  Madokm's  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bill  seems  to  offer  a  carefully  considered 
new  approach.  It  seeks  to  establish  a  more 
complete  property  right  tn  the  brand  name 
so  that  the  manufacturer  can  (a)  specify 
conditions  under  which  the  brand  name  can 
be  uaed  in  the  final  sale  to  the  consumer, 
and  (b)  reclaim  merchandise  at  no  actual 
loas  to  the  seller.  In  the  event  the  latter 
offers  the  merchandlae  In  violation  of  the 
manufacturer's  specified  conditions  of  sale 
to  the  ultimate  consumer. 


While  I  am  not  a  lawyer  (I  only  help 
to  make  the  lawa  which  oonfuaa  lawyera).  I 
have  been  advlaed  that  the  legal  bairlan  In 
the  fair  trade  laws  may  be  ovaceame  by  the 
concept  of  the  quality  stahUlaatUm  bill. 

Certainly  the  manufacturer  ahould  have 
the  right  to  protect  his  distribution  ayatcm 
and  hla  branded  merchandise  fram  the  can- 
nibalistic practlcee  of  the  "loaa  laader"  and 
"price  gimmick"  operator. 

Manufacturer  and  retailer  ooUeoUv^  ex- 
pend millions  of  dollars  in  advaitlalag  na- 
Uonsi  brand  merchandise.  TtM  raaultlng 
consumer  recognition  and  acoaptanoe  oX 
brand  name  merchandise  la  a  real  tangible 
business  aset  to  both  manufaetnrar  and 
retailer  This  )olnt  aaaet  should  not  be  mle- 
UMd  and  dlaatpated  by  otheta. 

I  note  that  on  February  2  of  thla  year,  the 
NaUunal  Bctail  Hardware  Association,  oom- 
prisiug  22,000  IndepetMlent  retailars.  endoraed 
the  Madden-Capehart  bill.  Certainly  It  de- 
serves serious  attention  by  all  Independent 
retail   ajwoclstlons 

As  a  Memt>er  of  Congress  who  knows  the 
problems  of  tbe  retaU  clothing  laduatry  and 
believes  in  the  fair  trade  prlnelpla.  I  have 
c^«p.>nsored  the  Madden-Capehart  quality 
stabiluutlun  bill. 

Now.  may  I  turn  to  a  matter  of  great  Im- 
portance to  our  Nation's  daatlny,  and  there- 
fore of  great  Importance  to  you  and  to  me  as 
biisineaameQ. 

Because  of  our  great  economic  and  mlU- 
t«ry  strength,  the  United  States  has  become 
the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  under  a 
bipartisan  naiiuaal  policy  decision,  we  have 
expended  many  blUions  of  tax  doUara  to  help 
rebuild  the  ecunomlc.  political  and  military 
strength  of  allied,  neutral  and  former  enemy 
nations.  These  nations  have  enrvlved  and 
rem.iined  free.  They  have  dose  more 
Great  Britain,  West  Germany.  France.  Japan 
and  smaller  nsttons  have  expanded  their  In- 
duauial  production  far  beyond  pvw-World 
War  n  leveU.  The  Suropaan  part  at  this 
great  industrial  prodxicUve  capaetty  la  now 
being  melded  into  a  trade  and  tarlC  alllanoe 
of  tremendous  potential  eoiHXMalo  powar. 

Initially  the  Common  Market  oonalatad  of 
the  so-called  Inner  Six  natlona  on  the  Su« 
ropean  Continent.  T)ien  In  a  belated  move 
for  aelf -protection.  Great  Britain  organtand 
the  Outer  Seven.  Now,  aa  yoa  know,  there 
are  negotiatloru  for  melding  the  laaar  Six 
and  the  Outer  Seven  Into  a  greater  Common 
Market  grouping  of  nAtiona.  If  thla  occurs 
during  the  next  few  years  there  will  be  a 
close  trade  and  tariff  arrangement  among 
nations  containing  aome  SOO  million  pro- 
ducers and  consumers. 

Listen  carefully — this  Oommoo  Market 
trade  alliance  will  Increase  the  economic- 
strength  of  the  parUdpatlng  oountrlee  In- 
dividually and  ae  a  whole.  Tha  pwwlng  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  Inner  Sis  la  ahown  by 
the  rapid  strldee  tn  output.  Over  the  laat 
year  thla  area  Increaaed  iU  groaa  national 
product  by  S*^  percent.  Slaoe  1960,  Itt 
annual  growth  rate  haa  averaged  mora  than 
6  percent  oom  pared  with  our  bare  S  pereant. 
In  the  Induatrlal  sector  of  production  Its 
Mnwiitti  rate  of  Increase  for  the  paet  10  years 
haa  averaged  8  percent,  compared  'With  our 
slightly  more  than  3  percent. 

This  la  a  powerful  economic  challenge  to 
the  United  Statee — make  no  ralataka  about 
It. 

The  proapecu  for  the  Common  Market 
complex  then  are  these: 

First,  through  reducing  or  eliminating  In- 
ternal tariffs.  It  win  acceleraU  the  later- 
change  of  merchandlae  and  labor  rasoureea. 
Therefore,  It  will  become  more  aelf-atdBdent 
and  leea  dependent  apon  Importa  from  the 
United  Statee. 

Second,  unified  and  growing  eeonomlo 
strength  and  indxistrlal  capacity  will  gen- 
erate greater  quantities  at  goods  for  export 
throughout  the  world. 
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On  tha  first  pdnt,  bear  in  mind  that  tba 
18  n^t**^"*  of  the  Buropaan  ■oonomlo  Oom- 
munlty  ware  euatcmera  last  year  for  gft^ 
billion  worth  at  Amerleaa  goods.  This  Is  aa 
important  aagmaiit  of  our  total  asports  at 
$20.4  billion.  It  would  ba  vary  damaging  If 
we  should  find  ouraalvaa  excluded  by  high 
tarlH  walla  from  thla  maclMt. 

On  the  aeeood  point,  va  must  oooaldar 
the  Impact  at  tha  Ooainon  Market  on  oar 
export  trade  to  other  areaa.  which  amounta 
to  SIS  billion,  or  three-fottrtha  at  our  yearly 
total  of  esporta.  The  Coanmon  Market  na- 
tlona will  be  atrong  oompetltora  In  esporta 
becauae  of  their  growing  production  capacity, 
and  they  will  In  turn  offer  tha  power- 
ful Inducement  of  potential  marketa  among 
their  800  million  people  for  gooda  of  the 
other  trading  natlona. 

Why  ahould  we,  aa  retail  elothlera  In  email 
or  large  towns,  be  concerned  with  all  of  theee 
complicated  problema  of  International  trade 
and  tariffs  and  the  Common  Market  Alli- 
ance? 

In  the  brief  time  of  thla  luncheon 
apeech — and  every  luncheon  apeech  ahould 
be  brief — I  cannot  do  Juatloe  to  the  queatloo 
and  give  a  full  answer.  Part  n  of  my  apeech. 
which  I  shall  not  read,  haa  facta  and  flguree 
which  many  of  you  will  find  Intereatlng  and 
relevant  to  yoiu-  bualneea  role  in  the  national 
economy.  The  second  part  amounta  to  a 
brief  for  the  propoeed  new  approach  to  In- 
ternational trade  which  wUl  be  debated  in 
Congreaa  In  the  coming  weeks  and  montha. 

The  remainder  of  my  remarka  today,  I 
hope,  wUl  be  a  stimulus  to  your  •^■tntwtwg 
thla  problem  In  depth — a  problem  which  I 
believe  is  second  only  to  that  of  avoiding 
a  nuclear  world  war. 

I  could  apeak  to  you  with  great  feeling 
and  a  wide  background  Of  Information  on 
the  Soviet  military  ohaUeage.  Aa  chairman 
of  the  Hooae-Senate  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Bnergy.  my  raaponalMlltlaa  are  heavy 
In  the  field  of  atomic  energy  development. 
The  nuclear  waapona  we  need  for  deterring 
war  range  from  amall  tactical  waapona  to 
megaton  bomba  carried  by  our  great  SAO 
bombers,  many  of  which  are  on  conatant 
airborne  patrol.  Our  nticlear  aubmarlnaa 
armed  with  Folaria  mlsallaa  are  gliding  al- 
lently  and  oontlnuoualy  under  the  surface  of 
the  great  oceana.  and  our  great  Interconti- 
nental balllatlc  mlaallea  atand  guard  for  free- 
dom. 

But  theee  are  programs  in  being.  Theee 
fantaatlc  waapona  and  weapon  aystema  are 
In  profeealonal  aclentlflc  and  military  haada. 
They  are  under  the  dlreotlan  of  the  Preal- 
dent  of  the  United  Statee  aa  Commander  In 
Chief,  of  our  Armed  Foroea.  There  la  little 
that  we  can  do  Individually  in  thla  area  of 
national  survival — except  to  pay  tazaa. 

But  If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  eco- 
nomic deetiny  of  the  United  Statee  to  thoae 
areas  of  bualneea  development  and  Federal 
legUlatlon  having  to  do  with  otir  atablllty 
aa  a  nation,  then  there  la  aomethlng  Im- 
portant and  constructive  which  we  can  do. 

If  our  Nation  la  to  remain  strong  mili- 
tarily, we  must  take  every  atep  neoeeaary  to 
maintain  the  strength  of  our  economic  aya- 
tem.  We  apeak  of  the  American  way  of  life 
and  we  speak  of  competitive  free  enterprlaa. 
Are  we  mouthing  generalltlee  which  are  fa- 
miliar enough  to  sound  pleaaant.  but  fuay 
enough  to  hide  the  crucial  challengea  of 
our  times? 

Our  American  way  of  life  la  changing.  We 
have  moved  rapidly  from  farm  to  city. 
Seventy-four  percent  of  our  people  live  In 
urban  areaa.  Ten  million  farmera  produce 
more  food  and  fiber  than  00  million  produced 
live  decadee  ago.  Our  great  Induatrlal  planta, 
Bteel.  tesUle,  rubber,  automobile,  operate 
on  a  part-time  baala.  The  workweek  dwln- 
dlee  from  60  houra  or  more  when  I  waa  a 
young  man  to  40  and  even  25  for  aome.  Our 
labor  force  growa  at  tlie  rate  ot  1%  mlUlon 
per  year. 


Wa  arc  tmploylng  more  people  but  the  per- 
centage at  parmanent  unemployed  has  risen 
to  betw— u  5  and  7  million,  Autcmatloii 
takes  its  toll  in  industry  sftsr  Industry,  and 
po(^  at  taebnoloffleslly  dlaplaoed  workan 
grow  In  etagnaat  areaa  of  oar  nation.  I  know 
aU  the  atock  anawara.  but  I  alao  know  tha 
Inadequaey  of  most  at  tham  and  so  do  ttia 
unemployed,  the  dlaplaeed  mlneia,  automo- 
bile workara,  railroadmen  and  others. 

Tea,  wa  have  problema  which  are  not  being 
aolved.  niey  Invoke  basic  factors  of  <^t<>ng» 
in  our  American  way  of  life. 

Cor  agrleultoral  production  outruna  the 
domeatle  aMllty  to  oonaume.  We  use  all 
kmda  of  eontoola  and  aubaldlea  to  keep  it 
from  oollapatng.  not  und^  the  bleaalng.  but 
under  the  eurae  of  abundance. 

Our  Induatrlal  planta,  running  only  part 
time,  produce  more  ateel,  autoe,  refrigeraton 
and  aoft  gooda  including  men 'a  clothing  than 
our  domeetle  market  can  buy.  If  you  look 
beneath  the  aurfaoe  of  g«ieral  proaperlty. 
you  aee  theee  cracka  In  the  foundation  at 
our  economy. 

What  can  we  do  to  keep  thoee  cracka  In 
the  economy  from  apreadlng?  The  baalo 
need  la  a  wider  dlatributlon  and  greater  con- 
sumption of  gooda.  If  thla  can  be  acoom- 
pllahed  our  factorlea  can  opoate  more  hours. 
They  can  utilise  more  employeee  which  will 
h^p  to  reduce  our  stagnant  reaervolr  of 
unemployed  and  add  domeatle  conaumlng 
power. 

But  how  do  we  get  this  wider  distribution 
If  our  domeatle  market  la  aaturated  with 
gooda? 

It  seems  to  me  we  must  look  to  new  mar- 
kets for  our  gooda  from  factorlea  and  fields. 
This  means  Increaaed  exporta. 

If  the  Kuropean  Oonunon  Market  threatena 
our  preeent  export  market,  aa  I  believe  It 
doee.  then  we  muat  meet  that  challenge 
promptly. 

The  Prealdent.  backed  by  eq>ert  aonnomlc 
advleera  from  the  financial  and  bualnaai 
world,  haa  aaked  Ooograea  for  more  flexible 
tariff  adjustment  powera — poweta  that  will 
allow  him  to  bargain  with  the  Common 
Market  tariff  oontrollera  ao  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  participate  In  that  great  800  million 
population  maiicet.  It  will  take  oongrea- 
elonal  action  to  delegate  to  him  thla  broad 
general  power.  If  after  atudy  you  brieve 
it  la  wlaa.  you  can  help  by  making  your 
wlahee  known  to  your  Smatora  and  Bepre- 
amitatlvea. 

But  far  more  la  needed  than  ovi  continued 
acceee  to  the  Suropaan  Common  Market 
conaumara. 

We  need  to  develop  new  marketa  In  the 
underdeveloped  areaa  of  the  world.  Here  Ilea 
the  great  challenge  and  the  great  opportu- 
nity for  our  part-time  production  ci^Mkcity. 

If  we  are  to  really  turn  our  production 
capacity  looee,  If  we  are  really  going  to 
utUlae  our  akllled  manpower  and  train  our 
unakllled  wortera  for  the  production  Job 
for  which  we  are  oimMble,  then  we  muat 
become  maatera  of  the  machine  and  not  the 
vlctlma  of  technology. 

So,  I  any  to  you  today,  the  United  Statea 
muat  meet  the  challenge  of  greater  dlatri- 
butlon. It  must  fight  a  more  eAdent  com- 
petition in  exlatlng  world  markete  to  main- 
tain our  exlatlng  exporta. 

It  muat  Tlgoroualy,  courageously,  and  In- 
telligently move  Into  the  great  underdevel- 
oped marketa  of  the  world  where  mllllona. 
yea.  hundreda  of  miillona.  yearn  for  the 
gooda  we  Icnow  how  to  produce. 

We  muat  take  the  place  aa  the  leading  In- 
ternational trading  nation  which  Oreat  Brit- 
ain occupied  for  eo  many  oenturlee.  She 
can  no  longer  play  the  part.  She  haa  handed 
the  baton  to  ua. 

We  wUl  either  Ignobly  fall  thla  taak  or  we 
will  carry  the  baton  to  victory. 

We  can  falter  In  our  obligation  to  meet 
today'a  ehallengee  to  the  American  way  of 
life  aa  we  have  known  it,  and  If  we  do  fall. 


wa  win  allp  into  the  ObUvloa  whkfli  la  re- 
aatied  for  all  natlona  or  etvUlaatloaa  which 
grow  old  and  tired  and  fall  to  oope  with 
new  problema  in  a  new  and  daagaroua  age. 

Z  do  not  beliere  we  wiU  fslL  I  believe 
that  we  have  tlie  IntelUgsnoa  to  aolve  the 
problem  at  distribution— greater  distribution 
to  domeatle  and  foreign  oonsoman  through 
utilising  untiaed  or  partly  used  manpower 
and  machine  power.  Otir  Matlaii  of  free  peo- 
ple haa  In  a  period  of  aome  SOO  yaara  built 
the  greateet  production  eapael^  ever  known 
in  the  hlatory  of  the  world.  Starting  with  a 
wlldemeaa  to  conquer  and  faith  In  freedom 
and  the  democratic  way.  we  hsvc  SUmlnated 
the  aearclty  of  food,  ahelter,  and  gooda  which 
haa  plagued  mankind  for  tbouaanda  of 
years — yea.  which  atlll  plaguee  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  human  race. 

It  would  be  unthinkable  for  us  to  allow 
thla  magnificent  system  of  production  to 
choke  on  ita  own  abundance,  while  two- 
thlrda  of  the  world  starvea  for  food  and  erlea 
for  gooda.  It  would  be  a  tragic  ending  in- 
deed for  the  American  dream.  If  we  were  to 
falter  In  the  face  of  the  Cmnmunlst  threat, 
be  It  military  or  economic. 

We  are  facing  up  to  the  BBllltary  threat, 
but  do  you  know  that  alnoa  19BB  the  Sovleta 
have  completed  206  trade  agreementa  with 
non-Commtmlat  natlona?  Did  yon  know 
that  from  19M  to  1900  the  export  trade 
volume  of  the  Soviet  Untoi  Jumped  from 
$860  to  $2,700  million — more  ttian  triple  In 
a  6-year  period? 

Oentlemen,  thla  la  your  wortd.  Thla  la 
your  Nation.  This  la  yoiir  challenge.  It  ia  a 
challenge  wlilch  we  can  and  wlU  meet.  It 
ia  a  goal  worth  winning  if  we  are  to  have  a 
world  of  liberty  and  freedom  for  ouradv 
and  our  ehlldren. 


Tke  lOOth  Anmrmary  of  &•  P«u«i« 
of  As  Sokol  Hoi 


EZTENSICMY  O^  RJBiABKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBSSKNTATIVSS 

Thvndaw,  FOfruart  It,  i9€2 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  G^peoker,  100  years 
ago.  (m  February  16,  1862,  (he  workl- 
renowned  Baltol  gymnaattc  organiza- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia  was  founded  in 
Prague.  This  event  which  has  kmg  been 
commemorated  by  Gnchosknraks,  is 
an  appropriate  one  for  commemoration 
now  by  the  entire  Western  World.  It 
represented  not  only  the  attempt  of 
that  well-known  CgefJiorionit.  Dr. 
Miroslav  Tyrs.  to  educate  tato  country- 
men to  a  high  level  of  piiysfa^  spir- 
itual, and  moral  fitness.  It  was  also  a 
notable  advance  in  the  history  of  the 
democratic  idea.  The  Sokol  organiga- 
ti(m,  which  became  an  integral  part  and 
feature  of  Czechoslovak  national  life, 
had  as  its  ideal  from  the  vny  start  de- 
mocracy and  human  freedom.  The 
basic  principles  of  democracy  and  free- 
dean  were  an  integral  part  of  its  (uvani- 
zational  structure  from  the  very  b^in- 
nlng,  and  its  regulations  were  based  on 
the  principles  that  all  offleers  should  be 
freely  elected  by  an  of  the  members. 
Membership  was  opeo.  to  aU  regardless  of 
class,  creed,  or  polltieal  olBMattrm. 

One  has  but  to  review  the  history  of 
Czechoslovakia  over  the  post  100  years 
to  see  the  role  that  this  organlkation 
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haa  played.  At  times  when  the  Czech - 
osIoTak  people  have  been  brutally 
suppressed  the  Sokol  moTement  has  led 
them  In  their  heroic  efforts  to  resist  and 
throw  off  suppression.  The  organization 
participated  valiantly  in  the  First  World 
War.  and  after  the  war  helped  to  miike 
secure  the  newly  created  Czechoslovaic 
state  in  the  center  of  Evu-ope.  In  the 
period  between  the  two  world  wars  the 
organization  was  one  of  the  stronprest 
elements  In  Czechoslovak  democracy. 

It  wsus  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the 
organization's  historic  opposition  to  the 
evil  of  totalitarian  movements,  that  very 
soon  after  the  Nazi  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  1939  the  organization 
was  declared  an  enemy  of  the  Third 
Reich  and  was  disbanded  by  the  Nazi 
authorities.  Although  its  property  was 
confiscated  and  some  5,000  of  its  lead- 
ing members  were  put  to  death,  those 
who  survived  were  notable  in  the  suc- 
cessful resistance  against  the  Nazis 
during  the  war. 

After  the  war.  under  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic,  the  organization  once  as;ain 
came  out  into  the  open  and  carried  on 
Its  work  of  training  its  members  in  ac- 
cord with  its  ancient  motto,  "Healthy 
mind  in  a  healthy  body." 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  organ- 
ization, as  of  all  freedom -loving  move- 
ments in  Eastern  Europe,  is  a  well- 
known  story.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
wherever  individuals  are  dedicated  to 
freedom,  the  names  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Sokol  organization  will  nnK 
loud  and  clear.  We  have  a  Sokol  or- 
ganiMtlon  In  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  which 
is  continuing  it«  good  work  in  building 
healthy  minds  and  healthy  bodies  and 
a  healthy  respect  for  freedom.  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  salute  tlus 
organization  on  the  occasion  of  the  lOOth 
anniversary  of  its  founding. 


Senator  Keatiaf  Cautioaa  Afainst   Loss 
of  CoBfretaioDal  RetpoBsibility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JESSICA  McC.  WEIS 

or   MSW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  . 

Thursday,  February  IS.  1962 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  very 
timely  and  perceptive  speech  earlier  this 
month.  Senator  Kxnnkth  Kiatikg,  my 
predecessor  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, called  attention  to  one  of  the  most 
disturbing  trends  In  Government  today. 
I  refer  to  the  determined  efforts  be- 
ing made  by  the  President  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  assume 
power  and  authority  which  traditionally 
has  been  vested  In  the  Congress. 

Speaking  before  the  43d  Midwinter 
Trust  Conference  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  held  in  New  York 
City  on  February  6.  Senator  Keathig 
discussed  the  President's  new  trade  leg- 
islation and  outlined  his  own  proposal 
for  retaining  a  modicimi  of  congressional 
control  over  the  tariffmaking  function. 


In  a  still  larger  context,  the  Senator 
warned  of  the  repeated  attempts  of  the 
present  administration  to  usurp  legisla- 
tive prerogatives.  He  suggested  that  if 
the  procedures  and  deliberative  proc- 
esses of  the  Congress  are  too  cumber- 
some and  antiquated  to  deal  effectively 
with  present-day  problems,  the  proper 
solution  lies  not  in  abdicating  let^usla- 
tive  responsibility  in  favor  of  the  Execu- 
tive but  rather  in  reformins  and  improv- 
iriK  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
the  Senator's  position  on  this  matter  and 
I  commend  his  thoughtful  remark.s  to 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  the 
House  and  to  everj'one  else  who  us  con- 
cerned with  the  continued  vitality  of  our 
system  of  responsible  self-govcrnmi.ut. 
Under  leave  granted.  I  include  Senator 
KcATiNC's  address  in  the  Rkcord: 

Where  Do   Wt   do  Kri^.m   HtRr'' 

( Addresa  of  the  Honorable  Kenncth  B  Kt.M- 
INO.  US.  Senator,  New  Tnrlt.  before  the 
43d  midwinter  trust  conference  spon»«)red 
by  the  Trust  Division  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  New  York  City.  Feb. 
6.  1962) 

"Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?"  Thais 
quite  a  title  It  limits  me  a  ^eat  deal  tu 
what  I  can  talk  about.  It  leaves  out  the  past 
I  hope  that  this  title,  which  waa  auRgested 
by  Tom  Beacom,  w;ls  U'.t  nie.int  to  reflect  mi 
my  paat. 

You  are  all   trust  officers,  or  moet  of  jrou 

are.    That's  a  name  that  haa  always  intrti^ued 

me.     I  wonder,  la  there  any  relationahlp  b*"- 

tw«en  a  trust  ufflcer  and  a  oonftdence  man' 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  in  the  Congress  !n  1962  will  wrestle 
with  aeveral  great  Isauea  which  will  have  a 
dramatic  effect  upon  our  Nation's  future 
Trade,  health  care  for  the  a^ed.  aid  for 
higher  education,  tax  refijrma.  civU  rights, 
many  others  are  critical.  But  new  trade 
leglalatlon.  I  belleTe.  wUi  be  In  the  forefront 
of  our  problems. 

Ttila  la  one  of  those  exciting  turning  potnU 
In  o>ur  history.  We  are  facing  a  new  phe- 
nanaenon — the  growth  of  mighty  conatella- 
tions  of  trading  power:  the  Common  Market 
of  EvtrcfM  and  the  common  marketa  of  the 
future  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 
Win  we  move  forward  or  l)ackward''  Will  we 
accept  this  challenge  to  speed  the  building  of 
closer  economic  relationships  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world,  relationshipe  which 
depend  even  nvire  greatly  upon  the  exchange 
of  goods  and  services  among  nations? 

This  Is  not  an  issue  tcrr  conservatives  or 
llberaJs.  It  cuts  both  ways.  It  is  liberal  In 
the  sense  that  It  will  expand  trade  It  Is 
oorwervatUe  In  the  sense  that  It  will  help  us 
"•to  preserre  and  strengthen  the  free  enter- 
prise system  around  the  world 

We  must  move  ahead  not  as  Democrats 
or  Republicans,  but  aa  Americans 

We  must  work  to  build  a  businesslike  un- 
derstanding among  free  people,  Joined  in  a 
mutual  striving  for  prosperity  and  peace^ 
combining,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  the 
talents  and  enen^ies  of  every  nation  that 
loves  freedom  and  hates  the  atheistic  Con.- 
munlst  ldeolo«ty  that  is  dedicated  to  lu 
destruction. 

Hrrw  shall  we  do  this'  This  Is  the  only 
real  question;   for  do  It  we  must 

The  Congress  will.  I  hope,  enact  a  pr'>grain 
that  win  permit  an  orderly  progression  to- 
war  wider  trade  contracts  I  .stress  the  word 
"orderly"  for  It  Is  thLs  concept  of  an  orderly 
movement  t.)  expand  trade  that  we  must 
keep  uppermost  In  mind. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  orderly 
expansion. 

WbUe  increasing  our  trade  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world,  we  must  at  the  Siimc 


time  see  to  it  that  our  domestic  economy  is 
strong  and  that  we  permit  It  to  oontlnue  to 
grow  and  prosper  by  reserving  ttt«  condition 
for  it  to  do  so.  Here  at  home,  we  must  avoid 
having  trade  policy  decisions  bring  about  the 
unnecessary  disruption  of  men  and  Indus- 
tries 

I'he  rresldrnt.  as  well  as  the  Congress,  is 
not  unmindful  of  the  Importance  of  as- 
suring an  orderly  expansion  of  trade  among 
nations  of  the  free  world.  I  support  the 
general  objectives  which  the  President  out- 
lined In  his  trade  message,  although  I  am 
certain  that  changes  will  and  should  be  made 
In  certain  parts  of  the  trade  bill  which  he 
has  reciimmended  to  the  Congress 

Above  all.  the  President  left  out  one  big 
and  Important  point  that  affects  the  funda- 
niental  workings  lA  oiu"  Oovernment. 

Since  the  war,  the  structure  of  our  Ooverr. - 
ment  h.ia  changed  drastically.  The  balance 
of  (K>wera  within  our  Government  is  very  dif- 
ferent. It  will  never  t>e  the  same  again.  The 
Con^fref.>i.  once  the  nerve  center  of  Initiative. 
has  taken  a  distinct  secondary  role.  TVt 
generations.  Congress  was  In  the  front  seat 
driving  carefully  at  36  miles  an  hotir.  Now, 
Congress  is  In  the  backseat  and  the  Presi- 
dent Is  navigating  at  thousands  of  miles 
f)er  second.  Juft  to  keep  up  in  this  age  of 
s(>ace  and  astronautics. 

The  held  of  trade  Is  one  of  the  best  ex- 
umples.  The  Ojngress  under  the  Oonstltu- 
tun  has  the  responsibility  for  trade  matters. 
Acc(}rdtrg  t4>  the  Constitution,  thla  power 
b'-longs  to  Congress  and  Congress  alone 
But  this  t>w  Is  part  of  the  past — gone  the 
viay  of  buggy  whips,  outdoor  plumbing,  snd 
mustache  cups. 

I\xlay,  under  the  Trade  Agreenaents  Act  — 
the  so-called  reciprocal  trade  program--the 
President  negotiates  trade  a|;reeincnts  with 
foreign  governments,  which  anunints.  in 
fact,  to  the  levying  of  tariffs.  This  act  ex- 
pires on  Jime  SO,  1062.  In  requesting  an  ex- 
tension In  the  form  of  sweeping  new  tarlll- 
cuttlng  powers,  the  President  did  not  make 
as  much  aa  a  single  mention  of  the  role  of 
the  Congress  In  this  vital  area. 

C0NC«ESS10N*L   TRAOI  T«TO 

I  have  advanced  a  proposal  to  bring  the 
Congress  back  Into  this  picture.  I  recom- 
mended granting  to  the  Congress — by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  -veto  authority  to  disapprove 
major  trade  agreements  negotiated  by  the 
executive  branch 

Article  1.  section  8.  of  the  Constitution 
clearly  assigns  the  Congress  authority  to 
"lay  duties,  Imposts,  and  excises"  and  to 
"regulate  commerce  with  foreign  natlonr 
and  among  the  several  States."  My  proposf.! 
seeks  to  restore  a  portion  of  this  authority 
to  the  Congress  recognizing  that  !n  the  fast  - 
moving  world  In  which  we  live,  the  day-tc- 
day  Implementation  of  trade  policy  must  be 
under  the  control  of  the  President. 

This  Is  how  my  proposal  would  work 
When  the  President  had  negotiated  a  new 
trade  agreement  or  a  modification  of  an  old 
one,  he  would  send  It  up  to  the  Congress 
It  would  be  referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  In  the  House  and  the  Plnance 
Committee  In  the  Senate.  The  agreement 
would  be  before  Congress  for  60  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  It  would  go  into  effect 
aa  negotiated  by  the  President  unless  both 
bodies  of  the  Congress  voted  to  disapprove 
It  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

If  the  relevant  committee  did  not  report 
out  a  resolution  of  disapproval  but  a  Mem- 
ber of  either  body  wanted  to  reject  a  given 
agreement,  after  io  days  the  Member  could 
move  to  discharge  the  committee.  Discharg- 
ing a  committee  requires  a  simple  majority 
vote.  If  a  resolution  of  disapproval  passed 
both  bodies,  which  would  only  b«  poesible 
under  quite  extreme  circumstances,  the 
agreement  would  go  back  to  the  White  House 
disapproved. 

When  you  consider  that  the  recent  agree- 
ment   with    the    Common    Market    took    16 
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months   to   negotiate,   giving   the   Congrea 
60  days  to  think  It  over  Is  not  unreaaonabl*. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  granting  such  a 
trade  veto  power  to  the  Congress  would  have 
the  additional  advantiige  of  helping  to  win 
the  kind  of  broad  congressional  support  nec- 
essary to  take  the  giant  step  that  we  must 
take  to  strengthen  and  secure  America's 
trade  relations  with  the  Common  Market  and 
with   all    of   the   nations  of   the   free   world. 

In  this  continuing  ptocess  of  breaking 
down  our  own  trade  barriers,  we  must,  of 
course,  make  certain  that  we  get  our  money's 
worth.  We  must  not  trade  horses  for 
rabbits. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  keep  in  mind  that 
after  World  War  II.  when  Europe  was  re- 
building, we  went  along  with  certain  rather 
restrictive  tariff  rates  and  trade  practices 
which  have  no  justification  under  present 
conditions.  Fur  example,  wliile  we  have 
alaays  admitted  large  quantities  of  low- 
wage  goods  from  countries  such  as  Hong 
Kong  and  Japan,  we  have  condoned  the  vU- 
tual  exclusion  of  these  goods  from  European 
markets.  While  we  poured  billions  In  for- 
eign aid  into  war-ravfiged  areas  and  more 
recently  Into  underdeveloped  countries  to 
bolster  their  economies  and  their  standards 
of  Urine,  we  hare  received  relatively  little 
help  In  this  undertaking  from  some  of  our 
now  prosperous  allies.  These  factors  are 
not  given  much  notice  In  the  various  Execu- 
tive messages  touting  the  importance  of  the 
President's  new  trade  bill. 

Our  Nation  has  long  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle  for  expanded  trade.  In 
trade  negotiations,  when  circumstances 
seemed  to  demand  It.  we  have  given  miles 
to  get  Inches.  But  the  tables  axe  turned. 
Kurope  Is  strong  and  prospering,  a  fact  In 
which  all  Americana  can  take  considerable 
pride.  Now.  Burope  arid  the  Common  Mar- 
ket have  an  obligation  to  us.  They  must 
join  In  promoting  and  expanding  trade. 
They  must  also  put  tlielr  shouldars  to  the 
task  of  rebuUdlng  the  less  fortunate  nations 
who  want   and  deserve  our  support. 

The  crowing  strength  of  the  Common 
Market  Is  too  often  cited  •■  the  major  and 
only  reason  for  the  Precklentii  new  trade 
propoaale.  There  la  also  good  reason  for 
Insisting  that  our  proeperoua  allies  pay  a 
fuller  shars  of  the  aid  programs.  al>eorb  a 
larger  part  of  the  world's  exports,  and  do 
away  with  certain  remaining  preferential 
tariffs  and  quotas. 

Reserving  a  veto  power  to  the  Congress  ap- 
pears to  me  neoeasary  not  otily  to  conform 
to  constitutional  requirements,  but  to  make 
sure  that  American  industry  and  employees 
get  a  square  deal.  I  am  atrongly  in  favor  cf 
breaking  down  artificial  trade  barriers. 
However.  I  would  prefer  to  see  more  stresa 
placed  on  flexlbiUty  than  on  the  power  of 
-the  President  to  make  concessions.  Trade  Is 
a  two-way  street.  We  are  not  going  to  get 
much  from  ovir  trading  partners  if  they  think 
the  only  direction  we  mtend  to  go  Is  down. 

POWXXS    or   TRK    PaEBn>KIfT   AND   THZ   OOMCI 

This  Is  not  an  Isolated  example  of  an 
In  which  the  President  has  attempted  to  as- 
sume powers  formerly  lodged  In  the  Con- 
gress. Back-door  spending — a  t>anker*B 
nightmare — Is  now  a  routine  governmental 
pracUce.  The  President  geta  fluids  directly 
from  the  Tressury  to  spend  as  he  wants,  cir- 
cumventing the  Ume-honored,  deep-voiced 
solons  of  Capitol  Hill. 

The  President's  annual  budget  message 
and  his  Economic  Report  are  today  major  en- 
gines of  Initiative.  The  President  acts.  The 
Congress  reacts. 

The  Reorganization  Act,  the  means  by 
which  the  President  csn  rearrange  the  agen- 
cies of  Government,  Is  another  example.  The 
President  submits  a  plan.  The  Congress 
can  merely  approve  or  disapprove.  The  ini- 
tiative la  his  alone.  The  President,  for  In- 
stance, has  used  machinery  to  set  up  a  new 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 


In  this  complex  world  In  which  we  live. 
Executive  action  Is  being  relied  upon  more 
and  more.  Z  do  not  question  that  there  Is 
justification  for  the  Executive  being  given 
certain  new  powers  to  cope  with  the  complex 
conditions  of  the  postwar  world.  But  I  am 
concerned  about  the  recurrent  insistence  on 
the  part  of  the  present  administration  that 
more  authority  be  taken  from  the  Congress 
and  given  to  the  President.  If  this  trend  la 
allowed  to  continue  unchecked.  I  fear  that 
the  question.  "Where  do  we  go  from  here," 
will  receive  a  lees  favorable  reply.  We  can- 
not afford  to  pemUt  our  machinery  of  Gov- 
ernment to  become  too  centralized  in  terms 
of  giving  new  and  broader  powers  to  the 
President. 

The  year  1062  has  seen  a  new  raft  of  pro- 
posals for  more  Presidential  and  leas  con- 
gressional Initiative.  The  President  now 
wants  the  power  to  lower  taxes  and  to  have 
a  ahelf  of  public-works  projects  to  start 
when  he  thinks  the  economy  la  on  the 
"bum." 

Now  you  are  bankers.  Think  about  this. 
The  Prealdent  wants  the  power  to  lower 
taxea.  Tell  me.  who  in  this  whole  wide 
coimtry  of  ours  la  really  against  lowering 
taxes?  Let  the  President  send  a  bill  to  the 
Congreaa  telling  ua  how  he  wanta  to  cut 
taxea;  It  would  pasa  quicker  than  a  bill  to 
give  lollipops  to  orphans. 

He  doesn't  want  the  power  to  raise  taxes. 
I  wonder  why? 

I  have  made  it  clear  that  I  am  willing  to 
accept  a  certain  part  of  this  trend  away  from 
the  Congress  and  to  the  Prealdent,  but  I  do 
not  for  a  minute  go  along  on  his  request  for 
the  power  unilaterally  to  lower  taxes.  Nor 
can  I  readily  accept  his  request  for  wide,  new 
authority  over  tariffs  imless  It  is  coupled 
with  congressional  oversight  to  assture  that 
the  President  administers  our  trade  laws  in 
the  way  In  which  the  Congress  intended. 

Perhaps  what  we  most  need  to  do  to  govern 
our  Nation  effectively  In  the  space  age  la 
modernise  and  strengthen  the  Congress, 
rather  than  to  weaken  It.  We  must  make  the 
Congress  more  responsive  and  more  efficient. 
Por  example,  it  haa  been  suggested  that  we 
oould  have  longer  sessions  to  meet  today's 
challenges,  with  only  a  short  summer  re- 
cess. Similarly,  we  could  set  aside  a  special 
session  for  appropriations,  obtain  more  and 
better  staff  people  to  serve  our  committees, 
get  rid  of  the  filibuster  (the  greatest  evil  in 
the  legislative  process),  and  make  It  easier 
to  bring  hills  to  the  floor  and  act  upon  them 
with  dispatch.  I  would  endorse  such  moves. 
These  and  similar  steps  would  help  redress 
the  growing  Imbalance  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  our  Oov- 
ernment. 

This  relationship  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress  cuts  across  many  Issues 
which  are  essential  to  otir  Nation's  futtire.  I 
hope  that  we  will  not  make  the  mistake  of 
permitting  the  Congress  to  becoms  a  vesti- 
gial, honorary  branch  of  government — a 
parlor  for  thoughtful  seers — a  Ranch  Par- 
liament or  a  House  of  Lords. 

TBK   SraKHBTB    OT    OUB    KCONOMT 

As  bankers.  I  hope  I  have  given  you  some 
Insight  Into  my  views  on  economic  Issues  as 
well  as  on  the  present  challenge  to  the 
structure  of  our  Oovernment  which  I  believe 
will  greatly  affect  our  Nation's  future. 
Trade  and  taxes,  both  of  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed, are  economic  Issues  of  great  moment 
In  the  Congress. 

Let  me  add  to  these  comments  a  few  of 
my  predictions  as  to  the  course  of  otir  econ- 
omy in  the  months  ahead. 

Despite  the  President's  insistence.  I  do 
not  think  his  flaeal  1068  budget  will  balance. 
If  It  is  not  balanced,  this  will,  of  eotuse, 
mean  a  speedup  of  inflation. 

One  of  the  best  Indicators  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  price  level,  believe  It  If  you  like. 
Is  the  price  of  mink  pelts.  Many  observers 
claim  that  fur  prices  ars  an  aoeurat*  barom- 


eter of  overall  price  movemeut.  This  win- 
ter, prices  on  mink  pelts  are  running  T/^ 
to  10  percent  ahead  of  last  year.  A  bad 
omen. 

If  any  of  you  gentlenuin  are  planning  to 
buy  minks  for  your  ladles,  you  had  best  re- 
consider. Tou  can  tell  them  Kkn  KxATiMt: 
suggested  that  out  of  a  patriotic  service  to 
our  national  economy,  you  should  hold  off. 
Fight  mink.  Plght  Inflation.  This  Isn't 
going  to  make  me  popular  with  the  ladies 
or  the  furriers,  but  It  ought  to  nail  down  a 
great  big  slice  of  you  gentlemen. 

Prices,  In  recent  weeks,  have  shown  signs 
of  deterioration  In  a  number  of  other  key 
industries.  With  our  economy  moving  ahead 
in  the  thrust  of  a  recovery.  I  reiterate  that 
I  am  very  much  concerned  about  inflation 
in  1962. 

On  the  international  scene,  our  balance  of 
payments  position  has  gotten  much  worse. 
In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1061,  we  hit  a  sky- 
high  rate  of  $5  billion  outflow  per  year. 
This  could  become  a  grave  problem,  espe- 
cially with  inflation,  If  It  continues  into 
1962. 

These,  I  believe,  are  the  two  most  impor- 
tant potential  trouble  spots.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  inflationary  pressures  and  aa 
acceleration  of  ovir  lmt>alance  of  Interna- 
tional payments,  I  think  we  are  In  for  good 
times.  Our  economy  should  continue  up- 
ward, hopefully  carrying  with  It  a  decline 
in  present  high  unemployment  rates. 

So  here  I  am.  I  have  revealed  my  inner- 
most prognostications.  Next  year,  at  your 
midwinter  meeting,  yon  may  want  to  Invlta 
me  to  dinner.  I  hope  I  wcm't  have  to  eat  my 
words.  But  If  I  am  wrong,  you  can  serv* 
me  deflationary  stew  with  a  side  order  of 
balanced  budget;  and,  for  dessert,  a  small 
slice  of  recession  pie,  topped  with  a  scoop 
of  whipped  predictions. 


Tke    44th    Auirenary    of    I.HlMH«i«« 
ladepoideace 

EXTENSION  OF  RESiARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or  irxw  jntscT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  15. 1962 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  pro- 
portion to  population  few  if  any  of  tiie 
countries  of  the  world  have  cmtributed 
so  Importantly  to  the  growth  and  devel- 
opmoit  and  strength  of  the  United 
States  as  has  the  small  BalUc  nation  ot 
Lithuania. 

As  one  who  represents  a  congressional 
district  which  includes  among  its  resi- 
dents a  substantial  number  of  people  of 
Lithuanian  descent,  I  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  Union  County. 
HJ.,  Is  a  better  place  in  which  to  live 
because  of  their  presage  as  our  neigh- 
bors and  fellow  citizens. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  further  per- 
sonal reference,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  inform  our  colleagues  In  the 
House  that  the  prayer  to  be  delivered 
at  the  opening  of  today's  session  in  the 
Senate  is  scheduled  to  be  offered  by  a 
distinguished  constituent,  the  Right 
Reverend  Monslgnor  Michael  O.  Kem- 
ezis,  pastor  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul's 
Lithuanian  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Elisabeth,  a  man  and  priest  greatly  loved 
and  honored  by  all  who  know  him. 

By  commemorating  the  44th  anniver- 
sary ot  the  declaration  of  Lithuanian 
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Independence.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  hon- 
orlnc  not  only  our  fellow  Americana  of 
Lithuanian  ancestry  but  all  Americans. 
regardless  of  their  national  heritage. 
who  share  the  love  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty which  has  motivated  the  determina- 
tion of  Lithuanians  everywhere  to  see 
their  homeland  free  again. 

Freedom  is  not  an  accidental  quality. 
to  be  awarded  or  withdrawn  arbitrarily 
or  capriciously.  It  belongs,  by  the  very 
nature  with  which  Almighty  Ood  has  en- 
dowed mankind,  to  every  individual  hu- 
man being.  Governments  are  required 
by  *he  moral  law  to  respect  this  freedom 
and  to  rule  their  countries  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  full  scope  to  the  growth  and 
development,  in  freedom,  of  the  capac- 
ities and  talents  of  their  people.  Gov- 
ernments which  deny  freedom  and  which 
subject  their  people  to  the  burdens  of 
tyranny  violate  the  law  of  God  and  in- 
vite the  condemnation  of  the  free  world. 

Freedom  has  another  characteristic. 
It  flourishes  only  where  those  who  enjoy 
it  take  it  seriously  and  strive  to  protect 
it  and  strengthen  it  and  extend  its  bene- 
fits to  others.  It  withers  and  dies  where 
it  is  taken  for  granted,  where  apathy  and 
disinterest  reign,  where  it  is  used  and 
exploited  only  to  serve  a  selflsh  purpose. 

It  Is  important  to  remind  ourselves  of 
these  fundamental  facts  about  freedom. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  we  do  so  on  the  occasion 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  Trag- 
ically, Lithuania  lost  its  freedom  or. 
more  properly,  was  deprived  of  freedom 
by  the  force  of  arms  and  by  the  perpet- 
uation of  a  foreign-supported  tyranny. 
in  gross  violation  of  international  law 
and  of  the  God-given  rights  of  man 

But  Lithuanians  have  not  capitulated 
to  tyranny.  They  have  not  surrendered 
At  great  sacrifice,  they  have  continued 
to  resist  oppression.  And  in  their  deter- 
mination to  be  free  again,  to  estabh.sh 
once  more  an  independent,  truly  Lithu- 
anian government,  they  have  the  dedi- 
cated support  of  their  fellow  Lithuanians 
in  America  and  of  all  Americans  who 
cherish  our  Nation's  heritage. 

We  shall  not  abandon  Lithuania,  nor 
forget  her  sister  states  of  Latvia  and 
Estonia.  We.  who  represent  our  people 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  are 
proud  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
noble  objective  of  the  independence  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  freedom  of 
people  everywhere. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  on  this  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of 
resolutions  adopted  on  January  28,  1962, 
by  the  Lithuanian -Americans  of  Linden, 
N.J..  gathered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Linden  Branch  of  the  Lithuanian  Amer- 
ican Council,  and  signed  by  Vladas  Tur- 
sa,  president,  and  Stasys  Vaiciunas.  sec- 
retary : 

Resolcttoks  Unanimously  Adopted  on 
Januakt  29,  1962,  bt  the  Lithuanian 
Amxkicans  or  Linden,  N  J  ,  Oathexed  Un- 
DEB  Auspices  or  Ljthuanian  Ameeican 
Council.  Linden  Bkanch,  roB  Commemo- 
ration or  the  44th  Annivebsabt  or  the 
Declabation  or  LrrHUAifiA's  Independence 

Whereas  on  February  16,  1918,  the  free- 
dom-loving people  of  Lithuania  through 
thetr  representative  council  at  the  historic 
capital   of  Vilnius,  proclaimed  to  the  world 


the  rebirth  of  a  free  and  Independent  Lith- 
uania; and 

Whereas  the  years  of  Independent  govern- 
ment fully  proved  and  Justified  the  nation's 
integrity  for  self-government  and  completely 
warranted  credence  and  recognition  as  a  free 
and  independent  state,  accorded  her  by  the 
other  world  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  in  pursuance  of 
secret  agreements  t>etween  Joseph  Stalin  and 
his  government  with  Hitler  and  his  govern- 
ment. In  1940  invaded,  occupied  and  sub- 
jugated the  three  Independent  Baltir 
States-— Lithuania    Latvia,  and  Estonia:   and 

Whereas  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  present  head 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  of  the  present 
Soviet  Government.  In  October  of  last  year 
at  the  assembled  22d  Congress  of  the  Cf)m- 
munlst  Party  made  charges  agnlnst  Joseph 
Stalin,  the  late  head  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
condemnmg  him  as  an  Insane  crlminH!  arid 
denouncing  most  of  his  acts  and  thtiee  of  his 
government    Therefore  be  It 

Renolved.  That  the  American  citizens  uf 
Lithuanian  birth  or  extraction  of  Uuden, 
N  J  .  reaftirming  their  adherence  to  the  moral 
and  political  principles  enunciated  In  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  call  up<m  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  taJte  cognizance  of  the  ad- 
mission by  the  present  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  policies  and  actions 
of  the  Soviet  Government  under  Stalin  were 
criminal  and  that  this  admission  should  be 
made  applicable  to  the  Soviet  policy  In  the 
Baltic  States,  and  be  it 

Revived.  Tu  request  the  Go\en;ment  of 
the  United  Stares  to  lake  appropriate  steps 
through  the  United  Nations  and  other  chan- 
nels to  stop  the  policy  uf  colonialLsm  ot 
S<v,let  Ru.«8la  In  the  Baltic  States  and  bring 
.ibont  the  reexamination  of  the  Baltic  situa- 
tion with  the  view  of  ree.stabllshlng  freedom 
and  Independence  to  these  three  nations, 
and  be  It 

Renolved  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  Excellency  John  P  Kennedy;  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Dean 
Rusk,  to  the  US  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  Honorable  Adlal  Stevenson,  to 
the  US  Senators  of  New  Jersey,  the  Hon- 
orable Clifford  P  Case  and  the  Honorable 
Harrison  A  Williams,  to  the  Representative 
(jf  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Honorable  Florence  P  Dwyer.  and 
to  the  Crovernor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
the  Honorable  Richard  J    Hughes 


A  Tribate  to  DAV 


EXTKNSION   OF  RFIMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  15.  1962 

Mr  JOELSON.  Mr  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention ha-s  been  called  to  a  statement 
made  in  the  Congression.m.  Record  by  a 
US  Senator,  callint,'  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  an  organization  which  has 
"little  more  than  a  shirttailful  of  active 
members  who  attend  meetings." 

I  am  familiar  with  the  Paterson  Chap- 
ter of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
and  I  know  that  it  is  an  active  Kroup 
composed  of  men  who  are  dedicated  to 
the  protection  of  the  riKhLs  of  di.sabled 
veterans  as  well  as  to  the  welfare  of 
our   great   Nation.     I    understand    that 


other  posts  throughout  the  country  are 
similarly  active. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  gentleman  who 
made  the  statement  intended  to  belittle 
the  organization,  but  was  carried  away 
by  the  heat  of  debate  However.  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  express  my  own 
sentiments  about  this  fine  organization 


Robert  Welch  and  the  John  Birch  Society 

EXTENSION  OF  RFJUARKS 

HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or    CAIirOENIA 

IN    niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  IS.  1962 

Mr  ROUSSEILOT  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CoNCRE.ssioNAL  RECORD.  I  should  like  to 
include  this  statement  which  I  have  re- 
leased to  the  press. 

It  may  clear  up  some  of  the  misunder- 
standing about  Robert  Welch  and  the 
John  Birch  Society 

The  statement  follows: 
Robert  Wti.<  h  a.nd  the  John  Birch  Society 

There  have  been  many  comments  recently 
about  Roliert  Welch  the  founder  and  present 
leader  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  I  have 
the  following  ob.servatlons  to  make  on  this 
subject 

1  I  totally  disagree  with  Mr.  Welch's  po- 
sition about  former  President  Dwlgbt  D 
Eisenhower  I  made  this  position  very  clear 
In  April  1961  at  a  regvilar  press  conference 
I  have  reafTlrmed  this  position  publicly  on 
many  occasions  The  thesis  that  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower was  either  used  by  or  was  (a  conscloui* 
agent  of  the  Commvinlst  conspiracy)  was  ad- 
vanced by  Mr  Welch  In  a  manuscript  known 
as  The  Politician  "  This  has  never  been 
part  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  council,  made  up  of  38  fine  dedi- 
cated citizens,  disavowed  Mr  Welch's  posi- 
tion on  this  Issue  very  clearly  when  the 
John  Birch  Society  was  founded  in  195fl 
I  personally  have  had  other  areas  of  ptr>:  '^ 
di.siigreemeiit  with  Robert  Welch  and  have 
made  this  clear  not  only  to  the  press  ar.d 
my  constituents,  but  also  to  Mr.  Welch 
himself 

3  Though  I  have  had  obvious  and  pointed 
disagreements  with  Mr  Welch  In  certain 
areas  this  does  not  mean  that  Robert  Welch 
and  or  other  members  of  the  John  Dirch 
Society  cannot  unite  in  several  basic  pur- 
p<«es 

lai  To  encf)urage  the  education  and  re- 
sp<jn8lble  understanding  among  Birch  mem- 
bers and  all  Americans  of  the  threat  which 
the  Communist  conspiracy  poses  for  our  Na- 
tion Attorney  General  H<5bert  Kennedy 
confirmed  the  need  for  knowledge  .ind  alert- 
ness when  on  September  24.  19«1.  he  said 
"Communl.st  espionage  here  In  thu  country 
Is  more  active  now  t.haii  it  has  ever  been  " 
In   the     Blue   B<x>k       Mr    Welch  has  stated 

Alt  we  must  find  and  build  and  use.  to  win. 
is  sufflcient  understanding  Let's  create  that 
•nulfrst.mcling  .inU  build  that  resistance 
with  evpr>  thing  mortal  nu-n  can  put  Into  the 
efTort     while  there  still   Is  time'    ip    1741 

(bi  To  give  all  Americans  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  iii.sidiousiieas  of  the  Marx- 
ist dociruie  t<j  destroy  our  concept  of  con- 
stitutionni    rrecdoni    In    this  country 

(CI  To  regcntrate  in  eiich  citizen  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  protection  of  individual 
ri>{ht«  gr.  en  to  us  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

3  Robert  Welch  and  all  the  members  of 
the  John  Biri.!.  .s<jciety  are  doing  their  part 
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to  contnbut*  not  ooly  to  the  rssurgsoos  of 
the  oonsarvatlve  mov«m«at  within  ths  eoun* 
try,  but  also  positively  oontrtbutlaf  to  the 
>ntl -Communist  procram  In  this  country. 

4.  Tbare  have  been  reoanunendatlons  that 
Mr.  Welch  be  aaked  to  step  aside  because  be 
Is  "damaging  the  cauee  ot  antlocmmiuilain." 
I  disagree  with  this  tbougbt  and  wish  to 
make  that  clear  at  tills  time.  It  seems  un- 
realistic to  me  to  ask  any  segment  oX  our 
conservative  antl-Conununlst  movement  to 
be  removed  from  tbe  battle  line  at  the  time 
when  we  are  beginning  to  win  and  Just  be- 
cause we  do  not  agree  with  every  Item. 

5.  Strenuous  discussion  on  all  the  vital  is- 
sues Is  healthy  and  necessary  in  order  to 
develop  new  approaches  to  solve  the  problems 
which  face  our  Nation.  Furthermore,  the 
very  existence  of  strenuous  disagreement 
within  conservative  rank  proves  the  vitality 
of  the  conservative  antl-Communlst  move- 
ment. Conservatives,  contrary  to  the  con- 
cept peddled  by  the  collectivlst  establish- 
ment, not  only  tolerates  discussion  and 
disagreement,  but  encourage  It  as  a  means  of 
achieving  the  desired  end  of  Intellectual 
honesty  and  academic  freedom. 

4.  Robert  Welch  Is  an  intense  foe  of  com- 
munism and  the  fact  that  he  Is  the  anti- 
Communlst  most  often  attacked  In  Pravda 
as  well  as  other  Communist  publications 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
or  the  world.  attesU  to  the  vaUdlty  of  this 
thesU. 

7.  Finally,  claims  that  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety Is  Fascist  or  dictatorial  are  prepos- 
terous. Mr.  Welch  has  aald  over  and  over: 
"Our  members  are  told  speclflcally  and  em- 
phatically In  our  bulletins,  about  once  every 
3  nusnths,  never  to  carry  out  any  of  our  re- 
quests or  to  do  anything  for  the  society  that 
Is  against  their  individual  consciences  or 
eren  contrary  to  their  best  Judgment." 
(Footnote  37,  p.  rv,  4tb  printing  of  the  "Blue 
Book.") 

Members  of  the  John  Birch  Society  are 
fine,  dedicated,  intelligent  Americans  who 
adhere  to  the  motto  "less  government, 
more  individual  responsibility,  and  a  better 
world."  This  motto  as  well  as  activities  of 
the  members,  directed  to  this  end,  are  com- 
pletely consistent  with  the  heritage  passed 
on  to  txB  by  the  Founding  Fathers  of  America. 


All  of  Us  ShMM  Drmk  More 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

07  tnw  TOUC 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  RBPRCSXNTATIVCS 

Thuraday,  February  15. 1962 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  ufl  have  been  alarmed  for  some  time 
at  the  declining  consumption  in  milk  and 
dairy  products  brought  about,  in  great 
measure,  by  overemphasis  in  certain 
media  on  the  problems  of  nuclear  fall- 
out and  cholesterol. 

It  was  gratifying  that  the  Department 
of  Agricuture,  with  the  participation  of 
President  Kennedy,  recently  held  a  Na- 
tional Conference  on  MUk  and  Nutrition. 
I  hope  that  the  conference  has  resulted 
in  a  clearing  of  the  air  with  regard  to  the 
fears,  real  and  imagined,  which  have 
blighted  the  reputation  of  milk  as  In- 
strumental in  adequate  nutrition  and 
good  bodily  health. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Vincent  Crowley,  of  Crowley's  Milk  Co.. 
Binghamton.  N.Y.,  forcefully  outlining 
the  problems  which  have  beset  the  dairy 


Induairy  m  a  result  of  milk's  poor  pub- 
licity In  recent  months.  I  forwarded  the 
letter  to  Secretary  of  Afrteulture  Free- 
man for  his  comments,  and  I  here  in- 
clude excerpts  from  Mr.  Crowley's  let- 
ter, the  letter  of  comment  by  Secretary 
Freeman,  and  a  summary  of  the  remarks 
made  by  President  Kennedy  at  the  recent 
confei-ence: 

CaowLTT's  MxLK  Co.,  Inc.. 
Binghamton,  N.Y.,  December  27. 1961. 
Hon.  Howaao  W.  Robison, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washlngfton,  D.C. 

DXAX  HowABo:  I  am  writing  you  this  rather 
lengthy  letter  because  of  two  situations 
which  are  causing  the  milk  indtistry  consid- 
erable concern;  namely,  radioactive  fallout  in 
mUk  and  milk  products,  and  diet-cholesterol 
findings.  It  seems  that  every  time  we  turn 
around,  we  are  being  clobbered  by  the  press, 
radio,  and  television  with  regard  to  these 
two  items.  Since  you  are  representing  a 
dairy  fanning  area,  and  this  fallout  scare 
certainly  affects  the  fanner  •  •  •  your  con- 
stituents need  to  be  made  aware  of  the  facts 
In  order  to  combat  the  sensationalist  press. 

Milk  teems  to  be  the  press'  favorite  whip- 
ping boy.  Why?  We  think  it  is  becatise  it 
Is  a  food  Item  produced  the  year  around  all 
over  the  United  States.  It  is  perfect  for 
testing  whereas  other  products  used  for  test- 
ing are,  at  some  time  of  the  year  and  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  not  In  production,  with 
the  resfult  that  the  mUk  Industry  is  carrying 
the  full  burden  of  the  testing  and  the  pub- 
llahlng  of  the  results.  Our  plight  Is  partly 
the  restilt  of  the  sensational  headlines  which 
frighten  our  people  and  they  ctirtall  the  use 
of  dairy  products  which  can  lead  to  malnu- 
trition. Unfortunately,  the  press  does  not 
try  to  make  amends  when  someone  does 
make  a  find  which  reverses  much  of  the 
material  they  have  put  In  print  and  circu- 
lated. This  la  not  considered  sensational, 
or  apt  to  build  their  circulation,  and  con- 
sequently they  bury  such  Items  In  the  back 
of  the  newspaper. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  about 
strontium  00  in  milk.  In  fact,  Howaxo,  we 
have  aocumiilated  a  considerable  file  of  ar- 
ticles, pamphlets,  etc.,  on  this  very  aubject. 
Recently,  tbe  USDA  r^xnted  the  building  of 
an  extractor  for  taking  strontium  90  out  of 
milk.  It  la  a  very  small  and  costly  one,  and 
it  Is  Mtlmated  It  will  cost  us  5  cenU  per 
quart  to  tiae  such  a  machtne  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  la  possible  to  put  one  in  use,  how- 
ever, conaldertng  all  of  the  reports  submitted 
her*  by  tbe  Rational  Dairy  OouncU,  the  MUk 
Indoalry  Pofondatlon.  the  UJ3.  Department 
of  AgrtetUture,  and  the  Surgpaon  General,  we 
can  aee  no  JuatUlcatlon  for  putting  this 
machine  into  tise  at  this  time. 

From  my  own  conclusions  drawn  from  a 
recent  report  which  appeared  in  the  U.S. 
News  *  World  Report  (Nov.  77,  1061)  by 
R.  LanrlstoB  T&ylor.  the  dialrman  of  the 
National  Oommlttee  on  Radiation  Protection 
Bnd  Measurementa,  and  chief  of  radiation 
phystoi,  NatkNial  Bureau  of  Standards,  I  am 
wondering  what  all  the  shouting  Is  about. 
ICr.  Tliylar  doee  not  seem  to  be  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  problem,  at  least  not  to  the 
point  the  hysterical  press  Is.  His  approach 
and  outlook  seem  moet  sensible  and  what 
seems  to  be  needed  at  this  particular  time, 
Is  a  calm  look  at  things,  and  a  oommonsense 
api»oaeh  to  the  problem.  After  all,  Mr. 
Taylor  stated  among  other  things,  that  a 
man  sitting  In  front  of  his  TV  set  night  after 
nlgbt  Is  getting  as  much  radiation  txoxn  sit- 
ting near  tbe  set  as  he  is  getting  from  fall- 
out. (And  ru  bet  he  won't  give  up  his  TV 
viewing  Just  because  this  Is  so.) 

I  think  we  need  to  get  the  experts  in  this 
field  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  what  Is 
and  Is  aoC  dangerous  and  above  aU.  we  need 
to  bave  sonaa  strong  ssstirsnos  with  regard 
to  foodstuffs  that  there  is  no  need  for  con- 


cern and  for  the  «'i<atig«iig  of  dietary  pat- 
terns which  oould  lead  to  malnutrttlon. 

Pretty  much  tbe  same  situation  exists 
with  regard  to  ebolsstecol  and  the  diet. 
Medical  men  so  far  cannot  agree  on  the  re- 
lationship between  high  blood  cholesterol 
levels  and  cardiovasciUar  diseaas.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  physicians  advise  against  specif- 
ic fat-contalnlng  dairy  products  for  the  high 
cholesterol  and  cardiovascular  disease  pa- 
tients with  the  result  that  margarine  Is  sub> 
stituted  for  butter,  skim  milk  is  on  tbe 
Increase,  and  Ln  this  year  more  doctors  rec- 
ommended against  cheese  and  cream  as  but- 
terfat  containing  products  as  did  In  19S9. 
These  items  appear  In  our  new^Mipers,  on 
radio  and  television  as  a  matter  of  coutec, 
and  many  perfectly  healthy,  normal  Indi- 
viduals become  fearful,  and  eurtaU  the  use 
of  dairy  products  In  the  hope  of  avoiding 
high  cholesterol  counts.  In  many  cases,  this 
practice  leads  to  bad  health  habits  and  an 
Impairment  of  bodily  well-being.  •  •  • 
Sincerely, 

ViMCDrr  C.  CaowLXT. 

DxpAsncKKT  or  AcsicotTuax. 
Washington.  D.C..  February  2.  J$CZ. 
Hon.  HowABD  W.  ROBiaoir, 
House  of  Repreaentatives! 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAX  Ma.  Robison:  Thank  yon  (or  your 
letter  of  January  19,  endoslng  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Vincent  Crowley  on  tbe  publicity  on 
radioactivity  and  cholesterol  in  milk  and  its 
effect  on  milk  and  dairy  product  ooDsamp- 
tion. 

The  President  and  I  have  been  oonoemed 
about  the  overem|diasis  In  tbe  press  and 
other  communication  media  o(  tbls  subject 
and  the  implications  of  this  pobliotty  on  the 
Nation's  nutrition  and  phyiiosl  fitness.  The 
National  Oonferenee  on  MUk  and  Rutritton 
was  called  to  discuss  this  problem.  Ws  are 
concerned  also  about  ottisr  raaallleatlOBS  of 
this  problem,  including  tbe  effects  on  the 
welfare  of  our  farm  population  and  on  our 
soil,  water,  and  animal  resources. 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  two  of  the  state- 
ments made  at  this  conference  Including  the 
statement  by  the  President.  As  you  will 
note,  the  President  had  this  to  say  regarding 
faUout:  "•  •  •  It  is  abundanUy  clear  that 
for  the  foreseeable  future  there  Is  no  danger 
from  the  present  amount  of  exposure."  Re- 
garding cholesterol,  he  stated:  •*•  •  •  The 
Fcx)d  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 
Research  Oovmcil  has  concluded  after  In- 
tensive research  that  the  aasodatton  of  milk 
consumption  and  coronary  disease  due  to 
the  Increase  in  cholesterol  levpl  has  not  been 
sufficiently  established  to  Justify  the  aban- 
donment of  this  nutritious  dement  except 
where  doctors  have  Individually  perscrfbed 
special  diets  for  those  fotind  to  be  suscepti- 
ble to  special  choleeterol  or  coronary  prob- 
lems." He  also  pointed  out  that  milk  is  still 
one  of  the  beet  sotirces  of  nutrition  for 
children  and  adults. 

These  points  were  brought  out  more 
fully  at  the  conference  by  experts  In  each 
field. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Oxvn.i.E  li.  FaxEMAif, 

Secretary. 

President  Kxnneot's  Rkmabks  at  Mhjc  and 
NuramoN  Coirrxxxvcx 

Following  U  a  sununary  <rf  remarks  made 
by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  before  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Milk  and  Nutrition,  In- 
terdepartmental Audttorltun.  Washington, 
D.C.,  January  28. 1982, 10:80  aja.: 

"Tbank  you.  Mr.  Secretary.  Ladlea  and 
gentlemen,  I  want  to  express  Bay  apprecia- 
tion to  all  of  you  for  participating  in  tbls 
conference,  which  I  think  la  aaost  Important 
to  our  fanners  and  to  our  eountry. 

"And  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  this  masn- 
Ing  about  a  very  Important  subject  to  us  all. 
And  that  is  milk. 
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"Almost  every  State  produces  milk.  It 
proTldes  twice  as  much  of  tbe  casta  income 
for  oxir  farmers  as  any  other  basic  crop.  It's 
our  most  nourishing  food. 

"And  last  year  we  oonsiuned  either  in  the 
form  of  milk  or  In  the  form  of  butter,  cheese. 
or  Ice  cream,  about  13ft  billion  fmunds  of 
dairy  products.  But  In  the  year  before  we 
consumed  between  3  billion  and  3  billion 
pounds  more.  At  the  same  time,  our  popula- 
tion Increased  1.7  percent.  And  milk  produc- 
tion, In  an  effort  to  keep  pace  with  popula- 
tion production,  increased  1>2  percent.  And 
In  that  same  time,  milk  consumption  de- 
clined 2M,    percent. 

"This  Is  a  serious  matter  for  us.  serious  for 
the  dairy  Industry,  for  all  of  our  farmers,  and 
for  the  United  States. 

"First,  It's  a  matter  of  concern  because  It 
Implies  poor  nutrition  and  a  less  balanced 
diet. 

"Secondly.  It  presents  problems  In  the  area 
of  the  management  of  our  milk  production 
It  win  require  adjustment.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  accumulate  dairy  products  In  still 
larger  inventories.  Nor  can  we  embark  upon 
a  policy  that  will  Jeopardize  the  economic 
Interest  of  so  large  a  segment  of  our  farm 
population.  For  there  Is  a  close  relationship 
between  prosperity  on  the  farm  and  pros- 
perity In  the  city,  between  economic  health 
of  our  farm  community  and  tbe  economic 
health  of  our  Nation. 

"Third,  the  drop  In  milk  consumption  has 
a  serious  implication  for  the  best  use  of  those 
soil,  water,  and  animal  resources  that  are 
now  Involved  In  dairy  production.  I  doubt 
that  anyone  can  be  suxe  of  the  reasons  of 
this  sudden  drop  In  consumption.  We  only 
know  that  the  slow  decline  In  consumption 
over  a  period  of  time  became  Inunediate  and 
precipitous  last  year. 

"I  have  long  been  convinced  that  mi!k  Is 
an  Important  aid  to  good  health  This  han 
led  me  to  direct  that  milk  be  served  at  every 
White  Hovise  meal  from  now  on.  And  I  ex- 
pect that  all  of  us  will  benefit  from  It 

"If  we  are  to  be  a  vigorous  and  vital  na- 
tion as  we  all  desire,  then,  of  course,  we  must 
depend  on  the  consumption  of  a  balanced 
diet.     And  milk  must  be  a  part  of  tt 

"I  am  aware  that  there  has  been  a  g<x>d 
deal  of  public  discussion  about  the  effect  of 
radioactive  fallout  upon  our  fo^xl  supply 
Mrjst  of  the  discussion  has  unfortunate. v 
used  milk  as  an  example  of  food  products 
that  might  be  contaminated.  This  recoK- 
nizes  the  Importance  of  milk  In  our  dally  diet, 
but  it  has  the  unfortunate  effect  of  causing 
an  Identification  In  the  minds  of  some  tx-- 
tween  fallout  and  milk.  I  should  like  to  cor- 
rect any  misunderstandings  that  may  exist 
abtjut  this. 

"The  Public  Health  Service  and  other 
agencies  have  been  Instructed  to  keep  thp 
problems  of  fallout  In  food  under  constant 
surveillance  Detailed  guidelines  ui  protect 
the  health  of  the  p>eople  against  radiation 
have  been  developed  by  the  Federal  Etadla- 
tion  Council  It  l.s  abundantly  clear  that  for 
the  foreseeable  future  there  Is  no  danger 
from  the  present  amount  of  exposure 

"The  milk  supply  offers  no  hazards — on 
the  contrary  It  remains  one  of  the  best 
sources  of  nutrition  for  our  children  and 
for  adults  And  I  hope  that  the  American 
people  will  appreciate  this  more  and  more 
as  time  goes  on.  In  addition,  the  Fn<xl  and 
Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Research 
Council  has  concluded  after  Intensive  re- 
search that  the  association  of  milk  consump- 
tion and  coronary  disease  due  to  the  Increase 
In  cholesterol  level  has  not  been  sufflclently 
established  to  Justify  the  abandonment  of 
this  nutritious  element  except  where  doctors 
have  Individually  prescribed  special  diets  for 
those  found  to  be  susceptible  to  special 
cholesterol  or  coronary  problems 

"In  the  p««t  50  years,  our  children  have 
grown  more  vigorous  and  stxirdy  because  of 
better  diets  and  better  healtl  Our  young 
adults   are   now   about  2   Inches   taller   than 


they  were  half  a  century  ago.  I  should  like. 
and  I  am  sure  all  of  us  would  like,  to  see  this 
trend  continue. 

"A  large  proportion  of  our  people  now  at- 
tain a  physical  condition  once  attained  by 
a  very  few.  But  nutritionists  tell  us  that 
10  percent  of  our  people  still  have  an  Inade- 
quate diet.  The  most  serious  deficiencies'. 
I'm  told,  are  In  the  very  minerals  and  vita- 
mins such  as  calcium  and  vitamin  A  — most 
prevalent  in  milk  I'm  sure  all  of  u.i  wmUd 
like  to  see   this   nutritional  gap   narrowed 

"Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  needs 
and  the  pmblem-s  of  our  (jlder  citizens  al-><) 
tell  us  that  wilder  people  need  more  calcium 
than  they  now  Ret  Again  milk  offers  the 
best  ar.d  most  economical  source  of  this  vit.i! 
mineral 

"There  are  many  soh'XTlchlldren  t<'d.iy  who 
do  not  participate  In  the  school  mlik  aiul 
school  lunch  programs  because  their  schijo's 
do  no'  and  often  canr.ot  make  them  avaK- 
.ib>  L.Lst  ye.ir  we  e.xpanded  the.se  pr<'gr.unM 
I  h;'i)e  m'  re  and  more  children  will  be  able 
to  receive  sch'-wil  milk  and  lunches  In  the 
days  ahead  These  find.  I  think.  Increa.'jlnK 
supp<irt,  these  programs,  among  the  people 
']f  other  natlon.s  We  h.»ve  encouraged  this 
develci^ment  and  will  continue  to  do  so 

"These  are  s<jme  of  the  area.s  whl-h  I  hipe 
th;_s  ciiference  will  cover  I  d'l  not  suy 
that  It  Is  an  e.isy  mat'er  that  we  are  imw 
faced  with,  but  we  do  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  l.s  a  (jreat  pnxluctlve  re.scurce  i^if 
our  country  We're  rich  in  a  very  basic  fo>xl 
We  are  anxious  to  have  the  consumption 
of  it  increased  a.s  our  population  mounts 
and  I  believe  that  this  conference  will  help 
bring  attention  of  the  public  to  what  a  val- 
uable asset  we  have  and  to  make  .sure  that 
we  develop  u  more  fully  And  therefore  I 
want  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  of  you  for 
being  here  t<xlay   " 


Speech    Dtliftrtd    hj    Senator    Kerr    at 
Colombia,  S.C.,  Febmarj  7,  1962 


EXTENSION  OP  RI-MARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

or    SOtTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEiJ 
Thursday.  February  15.  1962 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extfiid  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
include  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Honor- 
able Robert  S  Kerr.  dLstinKui.shed  Sen- 
ator from  the  Stat<'  of  Oklahoma,  be- 
fore a  Democratic  audience  in  Columbia. 
S  C  .  on  February  7. 

The  speech  follows 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  toniKht  in  this 
beautiful  capital  city  with  so  many  fight- 
ing, unterrifled  Democrats  from  the  great 
Palmetto  .State-  a  State  which  was  one  of 
the  original  13.  a  State  whose  star  was 
sewed  upon  this  Nation  s  first  flag  with  the 
threads  of  bravery,  patriotism,  and  religious 
reverence  Tonight  that  star  still  brightly 
shines  In  the  constellation  of  the  50  States 
of  this  mighty  L'nion,  which  is  again  mov- 
ing ahead  under  the  leadership  of  another 
great  Democratic  President 

I  am  delighted  to  be  in  the  home  State  of 
all  of  your  distinguished  congressional  dele- 
gation, especially  my  two  great  colleagues 
In  the  Senate.  Omn  Johnston  and  Stxom 
THtJBMONO  I  am  glad  to  be  here  with  your 
distinguished  Governor  Holllngs  and  Con- 
gressman Bos  Hemphill  I  Join  with  you 
In  mourning  the  passing  of  your  beloved 
Congressman,  John  Riley. 

I  came  here  tonight  at  the  request  of  one 
of  the  Senate  8  most  respected  and  powerful 


Members~-my  cherished  friend  and  your  sen- 
ior Senator,  Oun  D  Johnston.  Meeting  and 
talking  with  many  of  you  tonight  made  it 
easy  for  me  to  understand  why  the  good 
p>e<^)ple  of  your  fair  State  have  for  SO  years 
elected  Olin  Johnston  to  serve  them  in  pub- 
lic office  I  became  acquainted  with  him 
when  we  were  both  Oovernors  While  I  was 
Governor  of  Oklahoma  I  visited  him  In  your 
Governor's  mansion — a  house  unique  In  all 
America  fashioned  from  what  was  left  of 
two  homes  after  parts  of  each  had  been  de- 
tttroyed  during  the  Civil  War.  Those  of  us 
who  hnve  been  fortunate  to  serve  as  Sena- 
tors with  Olin  Johnston  in  the  Senate  re- 
.spect  his  knowledge  and  gra«p  of  all  the  dif- 
ficult ma'ieri  that  ci^me  before  the  Senate 
And  specirically  we  l(H)k  to  him  for  leader- 
.^liip  as  chairman  of  the  ^xiwerful  Post  Office 
and  Civil  .Scrvic  Commi'ttee.  as  ranking  Dem- 
o<-rit  'if  the  vlrtu.illy  lmp<irtant  Agriculture 
C"or»-.mittre.  and  as  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary. Appropriations,  and  other  Senate  and 
Joint  Committees  In  view  of  this.  It  Is  no 
Wonder  that  since  1944.  when  you  flriit  sent 
hlni  to  Congress  his  seniority  In  the  Senate 
has  grvwn  to  the  extent  that  out  of  100 
Senat.irs.  only  10  now  outrank  him.  Yet, 
in  powiT  and  influence  he  Is  second  to  none 

I  was  not  surprl.sed  when  I  read  not  long 
ag'i  that  the  Hejiubllcans  here  have  listed 
liim  ur  their  No  1  target  for  defeat  In  this 
State  1  ve  got  news  for  them — they  will  be 
like  the  fellow  who  tied  himself  to  the  3- 
year-old  bull  He  said  after  about  three 
.'um;M<  he  -x.iw  where  he  had  made  a  terrible 
mistake 

A   11' tie    over   a   year    ago,   during   the   last 
presidential  campuijrn.  both  candidates  came 
to    this    grii- lous   southern    capital    city    and 
asked  for  your  votes  for  the  highest  ofBce  in 
this  land 

Nixon   8t4_Mxl  oil   the  steps  of  your  capltol 
and  told  you  that  the  Democratic  Party  bad 
forfeited   Its  rlKht   to   a^k   you  to  support   tt 
when    It    adopted    its    platform    In    Los    An- 
geles  ■ 

Nixon  further  told  you  that  you  had  never 
had  it  e<;  go<xl  as  you  had  during  the  past 
8  years  under  Elsenhower,  and  he  promised 
that  tt  would  be  even  better  under  blm. 

Kennedy  stixxl  on  those  same  steps  and 
S4>ught  your  vote  as  the  first  Democratic 
nonilnee  for  President  in  the  history  of 
South  Carolina  Uj  come  to  this  State  and 
iisk  your  help  He  did  not  promise  you  an 
easy  road  if  y(ju  followed  him  He  said:  I 
think  U>  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
in  the  iMO's  is  going  to  be  a  burdeni-iomf^ 
and  hazardous  occupation  "  He  aske<l  ,'  r 
your  prayers  and  your  help,  and  he  prom- 
ised if  he  were  successful  he  would  get  thi.s 
Country  moving  again" 

The  results  of  that  historic  election  art* 
known  and  have  been  felt  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  throughout  this  country  8<juih 
Carolina  Joined  the  majority  of  the  people 
across  this  Nation  who  shouted  "no"  to  Nixon 
and  another  8  years  under  the  Republicans 
and  yes  to  John  F  Kennedy  Thus  in  the 
tradition  of  Jefferson.  Jackson,  Wilson. 
Roosevelt,  and  Truman,  we  elected  our 
youngest,  and  one  of  the  greatest  Presidents 
this  Country  has  ever  known  And  with  him 
we  elected  the  wise  and  able,  distinguished 
and  competent  Vice  President,  Ltwdon 
Johnson  We  do  not  claim  perfection  for 
either  Kennedy  or  Johnson,  but  Just  think 
how  much  better  off  we  are  under  them  as 
our  leaders  than  we  would  have  been  with 
Nixon  and  Lodge 

Since  that  election  "poor  Richard"  baa 
been  In  a  state  of  confusion  and  semlretlre- 
ment.  and  I  understand  that  a  fellow  named 
Brown  out  In  California  is  going  to  make 
Nixon  s  retirement  permanent.  But  the  con- 
fusion and  frustration  of  the  rank  and  file 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  is  even 
worse  than  Nixon's.  No  longer  can  they  say 
take  me  to  our  leader,"  becauso  they  don't 
know  who  their  leader  Is.    I  understand  the 
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Republicans  have  organized  a  committee  to 
pick  a  nominee  for  1M4  who:  looks  like 
Rockefeller,  talks  like  OoMwater.  plays  golf 
like  Ike.  who  Is  as  tricky  as  Dickie,  and  who 
thinks  that  a  Rambler  Is  somebody  wheellnf 
toward  the  White  Bouse.  Howerer,  thmj 
wouldn't  unite  behind  such  a  candidate  U 
he  could  be  found.  They  would  much  rather 
pursue  their  present  course  of  "feuding,  fuss- 
ing and  fighting." 

John  Kennedy  assumed  the  Presidency 
during  one  of  the  most  perilous  times  In  the 
history  of  this  country,  and  for  that  matter, 
In  the  hutory  of  mankind.  After  8  years 
of  Elsenhower  there  was  deep  trouble  at 
home,  and  with  the  Increasing  Conununlst 
menace,  there  was  more  trouble  abroad.  Now 
we  Democrats  aren't  like  the  Republicans 
who  for  ao  years  have  called  us  the  war 
party.  We  do  not  say  the  Republicans 
created  the  cold  war.  But  neither  did  they 
meet  Its  challenges.  And  so  when  Kennedy 
assumed  the  Presidency,  he  also  asstimed  the 
problems  of  a  nation  needing  able  and  de- 
cisive leadership  and  of  a  world  needing  re- 
newed hope  and  confidence  in  the  United 
States  and  In  the  cause  at  freedom.  And  I 
might  add,  that  not  since  the  early  days  of 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt's  first  term  has  a 
President  moved  so  quickly  and  decisively 
on  so  many  fronts. 

In  the  field  of  agrlculttire,  Kennedy  In- 
herited from  Benson  and  Elsenhower  a  situa- 
tion which  shocked  even  the  most  hardened 
sensibilities.  During  the  bleak  period  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration  the  fanner's 
share  of  the  national  Income  had  been  re- 
duced from  Its  alltlme  high  to  far  below 
what  It  had  been  even  In  the  dark  days  of 
the  Hoover  depression.  While  the  farmer's 
net  Income  bad  fallen  to  a  ai-year  low.  the 
cost  of  his  farm  production  had  risen  to  an 
alltlme  high.  But  in  spite  of  this  sorry 
record,  the  cost  of  running  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  during  those  8  years  exceeded 
what  It  had  cost  to  rtin  that  same  depart- 
ment in  the  100  years  "B.  B.".  that  is — "Be- 
fore Benson."  Benson  may  have  gone  back 
to  sheep-herding  but  his  name  will  live  In 
infamy  for  a  hundred  years  because  of  his 
mistreatment  of  the  American  farm  families 
and  their  problems.  What  he  did  was  Ilka 
giving  them  an  enema  when  what  they 
needed  was  a  transfusion.  Benson  sawed  off 
tbe  supports  and  cut  back  the  parity  on 
every  agricultural  commodity  except  tobacco. 
And  had  It  not  been  for  your  cver-vlgUant 
Olim  Johkcton,  who  helped  write  Into  law 
the  firm  90  percent  parity  which  could  not 
be  tampered  with,  Benson  would  have  ruined 
your  tobacco  Industry. 

Since  Kennedy  took  office,  support  prices 
have  been  increased,  farmers  have  had  a  tl  14 
billion  rise  In  net  farm  income,  while  tbe 
administration  was  making  a  real  start  In 
reducing  the  farm  siuplus.  Kennedy  prom- 
ised to  restore  rural  electrification  to  its 
former  role  of  preeminence,  "enabling  that 
remarkable  American  institution  to  get  on 
with  its  work  of  providing  low-cost  elec- 
tricity and  telephones  for  every  American 
farm  family."  This  was  no  Idle  campaign 
promise.  He  added  $100  million  to  the 
Elsenhower  budget  request  last  year,  and 
next  year  he  has  asked  for  1100  mlUlon  more, 
for  a  total  of  •345  mlllloc.  whereby  more 
loans  will  be  made  and  even  more  farm 
homes  lighted.  Here  In  South  Carolina 
alone,  nearly  t95  million  in  loans  were  made 
to  38  borrowers  who  serve  143,000  farms  and 
other  rural  consumers  In  this  State.  This 
year,  service  wlU  be  extended  to  28,000  more 
rural  consumers  In  South  Carolina.  What  a 
record  this  Is,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  when 
REA  was  created  In  1935,  only  2.3  percent  of 
the  farms  In  this  State  had  central  electric 
service.  Ouk  Johnston,  as  Oovemor  of  this 
State  at  that  time,  had  a  survey  of  rural 
electrical  needs  made,  and  then  established 
South  Carolina's  RKA  program,  a  program 
which  now  accommodates  07  percent  of  your 


farm  population  with  central  station  elec- 
trical service. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  progress 
in  the  farm  program  since  Benson  left,  but 
we  know  that  many  problems  still  face  us  in 
this  area.  Lei  us  give  thanks,  however,  that 
men  and  women  sympathetic  to  the  family 
sljsed  farmer  and  his  problems  are  In  the 
saddle  In  Washington  after  8  long  desolate 
years  under  Klsenhower,  Benson,  Nixon. 
They  are  building  programs  wlilch  will  help 
restCNre  the  faith  In  their  Oovernment  of  our 
producers  of  feed,  food,   and   fiber. 

Farmers  now  have  more  faith  in  their  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  consumers  will  have  more 
faith  in  the  farmers.  We  can  be  thankful 
that  we  now  have  a  Secretary  for  Instead  of 
against  agrlciilture. 

Secretary  Benson  spent  his  time  misrep- 
resenting Instead  of  repreeenting  the  farmer. 
Now  Secretary  Freeman  has  a  double  load, 
not  only  to  provide  Justice  for  the  farmer, 
but  to  undo  so  many  of  the  wrongs  of  Ben- 
son. Can  you  Imagine  Secretary  Benson 
popping  up  in  a  supermarket  to  tell  the 
housewife  the  farmer's  side  of  the  story? 
Thanks  to  Secretary  Freeman,  the  consumer 
will  learn  that  the  farmer  is  his  best  friend, 
and  that  the  average  farmer  does  not  have 
two  Cadillacs  in  every  field. 

Now,  for  a  moment,  let  us  look  at  what  la 
being  done  by  this  administration  on  other 
fronts. 

A  million  more  people  are  at  work  today 
than  last  year  at  this  time.  How  different 
was  Kennedy's  attitude  to  the  problems  of 
unemployment  than  were  the  cruel  words 
of  Elsenhower's  Secretary  of  Defense,  when 
he  called  the  unfortunate  unemployed  "ken- 
nel dogs  who  do  nothing  but  sit  on  their 
fannies  and  howl." 

In  1  year  the  Kennedy  administration 
has  brought  us  back  from  the  valley  of 
three  recessions  to  the  highroads  of  recovery 
and  growth.  Shortly  after  taking  office,  the 
President  increased  greatly  the  distribution 
of  surplus  food  to  the  needy,  established  a 
pilot  food  stamp  plan  for  critical  areas, 
reduced  FHA  and  community  facility  loan 
Interest  rates,  directed  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  speed  up  distribution  of  9258 
million  in  life  insurance  dividends,  and 
slowed  the  outward  flow  of  our  gold  from 
Fort  Knox  and  reduced  the  number  of  for- 
eign claims  against  this  gold.  All  of  these 
quick  decisive  moves  put  more  money  into 
the  sluggish  economy  left  over  from  Elsen- 
hower's recessions.  How  different  were  these 
actions  from  the  cruel  jiMlicles  of  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  of  high  Interest  rates,  hard 
money  and  tight  credit. 

President  Kennedy  also  ordered  a  speedup 
in  Federal  procurement  and  In  the  building 
of  public  works  and  highway  construction. 
What  a  pleasant  change  are  these  policies 
from  Eisenhower's  death  knells  of  no  new 
starts.  I  have  often  wondered  where  I  would 
be  If  my  mother  and  father  had  practiced 
the  philosophy  of  no  new  starts. 

President  Kennedy's  determined  buildup, 
speedup,  and  flrmup  In  the  related  fields  of 
military  preparedness,  space,  and  foreign 
affairs  have  brought  a  complete  change  in 
the  answer  to  the  question,  "Who's  winning 
the  cold  war?" 

In  1  year,  the  first  year  of  the  Kennedy 
administration,  our  overall  military  strength 
has  almost  doubled. 

Our  Navy  Is  in  control  of  the  major  seas 
of  the  world  with  close  to  900  ships  In  our 
4  fighting  fleets  containing  17  attack  air- 
craft carriers  (of  which  Russia  has  none). 
With  the  doubling  of  the  acquisition  rate  of 
Polaris  submarines  we  shall  shortly  have  41 
of  them  carrying  a  total  of  700  missiles  with 
ranges  of  up  to  1,800  miles. 

In  the  air  we  have  doubled  the  number 
of  aircraft  on  ground  alert  since  Kennedy 
took  office,  and  at  the  end  of  this  year,  we 
shall  have  added  to  our  current  number 
of  1,200  Jets  capable  of  carrying  nuclear 
weapons   by  building   up    14   wings   of   the 


long-range  B-52  bombers.  Our  bomber 
fleet  is  now  several  times  the  slae  of  Russia^ 
force,  and  this  favorable  gap  is  increasing 
dally. 

On  the  ground,  we  will  have  by  the  middle 
of  this  year  a  total  of  19  Army  and  Marine 
divisions  equipped  with  modem  weapons 
and  experienced  in  guerrilla  and  other  new 
tactics  of  warfare.  These  ground  forces  are 
expected  to  be  45  percent  more  effective  than 
our  forces  last  year. 

The  pendulum  of  the  missile  gap  has  now 
swung  in  our  favor  with  production  doubled 
on  Mlnuteman  missiles,  and  with  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  production  on  that  missile  and 
the  Polaris,  "Htan  and  Atlas,  we  will  have 
1,700  missiles  capable  of  being  launched  at 
Russia   by    1965. 

In  the  field  of  space,  under  President 
Kennedy,  we  have  stopped  strolling  in  the 
moonlight  and  have  started  racing  for  the 
moon. 

Our  space  research  has  been  broader,  more 
methodical  and  has  been  conducted  on 
much  higher  standards.  We  seek  to  conquer 
space  not  only  for  our  national  security  but 
even  more  so  for  peaceful  purposes.  We 
strive,  and  will  succeed  to  master  the  science 
of  weather  forecasting.  Then  will  come 
control  of  the  weather. 

In  a  few  short  years,  we  will  be  operating 
a  worldwide  system  of  communication  sat- 
ellites— telephone,  radio,  television.  What 
a  day  it  will  be  when  the  golden  voice  of  a 
Billy  Graham  or  a  Bishop  Sheen  can  carry 
the  message  to  a  billion  pteople  of  Jestis 
Christ,  the  Saviotir  and  Prlnoe  of  Peace. 

In  the  overall  space  effort,  we  are  now 
ahead  of  Russia  and  our  lead  continues  to 
increase.  A  major  deterrent  to  the  U.S. 
space  program  has  been  the  lack  of  a  larger 
booster  rocket.  We  now  have  It — the  world's 
largest  known  rocket — ^the  elght-englne 
Saturn  which  was  successfully  and  dramatU 
cally  fired  from  Cape  Canaveral  on  October  27, 
a  total  success  on  Its  very  flrat  firing.  It 
was  larger  than  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the 
height  of  a  20-Btory  building,  and  generated 
a  total  thrust  of  approziztiately  1300,000 
pounds.  ThlB  Is  half  a  million  pounds  more 
than  the  800,000  pounds  generally  estimated 
for  the  first  stage  of  the  vehicles  that  put 
the  Soviet  Union's  astronauts  into  orbit. 

Real  facts  of  the  acceleration  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  our  programs  for  the  fu- 
ture are  both  illuminating  and  dramatic. 

Last  year  we  launched  more  than  eight 
times  as  many  earth  satellites  as  did  the 
Russians,  scoring  a  34-4  victory. 

In  a  few  days,  we  hope,  a  UJ8.  astronaut 
will  orbit  the  earth  and  lata-  this  year 
astronauts  will  make  day-long  Joiumeys  of 
18  orbits. 

In  1963  and  1964  we  plan  to  ra-blt  space- 
ships carrying  two  men  on  week-long  orbits 
around  the  globe. 

In  1964-65  our  Apollo  mooncrafts  will  be 
operational  and  will  make  training  flights, 
training  crews  of  threes  for  trips  to  the 
moon. 

In  1966  our  Saturn  rocket  will  launch 
Apollos  and  crews  on  half -million -mile 
flights  around  the  moon  and  back. 

And,  In  1967,  Presldsnt  Kennedy^  space 
program  shall  reach  the  spectacular  goal  of 
landing  Americans  on  the  moon  by  the  use 
of  the  powerful  Nova  rocket. 

In  the  fleld  of  foreign  affairs  Russia  has 
been  plagued  by  failures,  while  America  has 
begun  to  regain  prestige  and  respect. 

Albania  and  Communist  Cblna  have 
openly  defied  Russia's  control  of  the  Com- 
munist world,  and  other  countries  such  as 
Rumania  and  Poland  are  tugging  at  the  Rus- 
sian leash.  Inside  the  Kremlin  ah  ideologi- 
cal battle  is  now  dividing  the  leaders  of 
Russia. 

A  great  new  economic  force,  the  Common 
Market,  Is  rising  up  on  Russia's  doorstep, 
and  is  becoming  a  new  factor  in  tbe  world's 
balance  of  power. 
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sine*  IMS  the  only  new  conquest  brought 
horn*  to  Moaoow  wu  tbst  of  CMtro'a  Cuba. 
Ouln««.  one*  thought  to  b*  In  the  Oommu- 

nUt  orbit,  recently  caught  and  ousted  the 
ItiuaUn  AxnbttflHKlor  for  directing  a  plot  to 
vverthrov  the  Oovemtnent. 

In  this  aame  field  of  foreign  affaln,  the 
United  States  has  outitrlpped  the  RuaaUns 
and  we  have  stopped  merely  reacting  to 
Cooununlat  aggreaalon  and  started  acting 
and  tailing  decisive  steps.  Kennedy  estab- 
Uahed  a  Peace  Corps,  harnessing  jur  most 
▼aluable  resource,  our  young  people,  as  am- 
bassadors of  good  will  at  the  local  level, 
working  side  by  side  with  and  among  the 
people  of  11  ooiui tries.  Already  numerous 
other  countries  have  asked  that  a  contingent 
of   the  Peace  Corps  be  sent  to  them 

President  Kennedy  has  strengthened 
NATO,  has  stood  firm  in  Berlin,  and  has 
fought  for  a  neutral  government  In  Laos 
and  for  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  Congo. 
And  Cuba  has  been  made  to  swallow  their 
own  Castro  oil:  last  week.  Cuba  was  kicked 
out  of  the  Organisation  of  American  States, 
thanks  to  ths  diplomatic  moves  by  this 
admlnlstratkni  at  Poanta  del  Est*.  How 
good  and  how  plsasant  has  been  the  change 
our  Image  from  the  Ugly  American  to  the 
Image  of  strength  and  determination  against 
our  enemies,  yet  one  of  compassion  and 
help  to  our  friends  and  to  those  who  need 
our  aid  In  withstanding  Communist 
aggression. 

But  all  of  these  facts  and  figures  cannot 
and  do  not  tell  the  complete  story  of  why 
we  are  winning  the  cold  war  under  President 
Kennedy. 

I  believe  the  decisive  Ingredient  Is  what 
Is  contained,  and  what  has  been  rekindled. 
In  the  hearts  and  minds  and  spirits  of  185 
million  Americans. 

It  Is  because  of  my  faith  In  their  faith,  my 
confidence  In  thslr  confidence,  my  courage 
because  of  the  knowledge  of  their  courage. 
my  strength  to  endure  because  of  their 
strength  to  endtire,  that  makes  me  [msltlve 
and  convinced  that  America  Is  most  certainly 
winning  and  will  continue  to  win  the  -cold 
war. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  after  a  year  of 
positive  action  on  all  fronts  that  the  Oallup 
poll  shows  that  86  percent  of  the  people  of 
thU  country  approve  our  new  President  and 
his  leadership. 

We  know  that  Kennedy  and  Johnson  were 
elected  because  Klaenhower.  Nixon  and  com- 
pany had  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
After  8  years  of  being  lulled  with  misstate- 
ments, mlsevaluatlons,  tknd  overdoses  of  po- 
litical tranquilizers,  the  alarm  clock  has 
sounded.  We  have  awakened  to  a  world  full 
of  peril  and  pain,  but  a  world  ofTerlng  the 
greatest  opportunities  and  challenges  ever 
known  to  numklnd.  We  have  accepted  the 
challenges  of  the  cold  war,  of  outer  space, 
and  of  our  duties  to  our  fellow  Americans 
Instead  of  dozing  and  dreaming  with  the 
Rip  Van  Winkle  Republicans.  You  can  feel 
the  quickened  pace,  the  vitality  and  the 
new  win  to  compete  and  win.  John  Ken- 
nedy's election  as  President  has  brought 
about  one  of  the  most  exciting  transitions 
In  evolutionary  government  that  I  have  ever 
witnessed. 

Let  us  unite  under  the  banner  of  Democ- 
racy. 

Let  all  Democrats  show  the  way  to  Amer- 
ica and  to  the  world. 

Let  the  battle  be  joined.  Let  us  not  be 
Idle  dreamers,  but  let  us  dare  to  dream. 

Let  tw  be  fully  prepared  If  war  is  forced 
upon  us.  but  let  us  pray  for  peace. 

Let  us  not  act  from  fear,  but  not  be  afraid 
to  act. 

Let  us  gird  our  loins  with  patience  In  the 
knowledge  that  communism  will  not  end  to- 
morrow, but  that  when  it  does  end,  it  will 
be  a  complete  victory  for  democracy  and 
freedom. 

Let  na  bring  a  new  meaning  to  those  words 
our  Pounding  Fathers  penned  at  the  conclu- 


sion of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that 
to  insure  the  successful  outcome  of  this 
struggle  we  bcraby  "dedicate  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacrad  honor." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRSUENTATIVKS 

Thursday  February  IS,  1962 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

pleased  to  insert  In  the  Conomssional 
RrcoRD  the  text  of  an  outstanding  arti- 
cle entitled,  "Automation,"  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee.  Congressman 
ElLMKK  J.  Holland,  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
has  been  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Unemployment  and 
the  Impact  of  Automation. 

Few  Americans  are  so  well  informed 
on  the  iroplicatlons  of  automation  as 
Congressman  Holla.no.  His  article  con- 
tains a  valuable  summary  of  the  reasons 
It  is  essential  that  Congre.<u  this  year 
pass  his  bill,  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  T'-alnlng  Act.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  soon  have  an  opportunity  for  action 
on  this  legislation  which  was  favorably 
reported  by  a  bipartisan  majority  of  24 
to  3  in  the  House  Education  and  L^bor 
Comm^ittec. 

The  text  of  the  article,  which  was  pub- 
lished In  the  February  2,  1962.  Issue  of 
the  Criterion  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  fol- 
lows : 

Automation 

(By    Congressman    ELxn    J.    Holland     of 
Pennsylvania) 

There  Is  little  doubt  but  that  automa- 
tion has  become  a  household  word  within 
the  last  decade  In  America. 

We  have  pushbutton  kitchen.^,  laundries, 
garages  and  appliances  In  our  newer  homes 
and  our  older  homes  are  t>elng  renovated  and 
modernized  to  Include  these  Improvements. 

The  horizon  holds  almost  unbelievable 
vistas  for  the  individual  with  all  our  labor- 
saving  devices. 

However,  on  our  way  to  that  horlron 
we  will —and  we  are — encountering  quite  a 
hazardous  and  rocky  road. 

As  chairman  of  the  special  Subcommittee 
on  Unemployment  and  the  Impact  of  Auto- 
mation during  the  first  half  of  the  87th 
Congress,  I  listened  to  representatives  of 
labor,  management,  government  and  edu- 
cational Institutions,  testifying  at  our  pub- 
lic hearings  on  this  subject  and  they  de- 
scribed the  immediate  and  fxiture  problems 
for  which  we  must  And  a  solution.  We  all 
realise  that  automation  Is  the  promise  of 
the  future,  but  we  also  recognize  that  It 
Is  also  a  problem  of  the  present. 

We  do  not  fear  automation  nor  do  we 
wish  to  avoid  It.  We  know  that  we  must 
have  It  In  order  to  maintain  the  strength 
of  the  American  economy  and  retain  our 
world  leadership. 

However,  we  feel  that  the  fruits  of  auto- 
mation should  be  shared  by  all,  not  Just  a 
few. 

We  know  the  housewife  welcomes  all  la- 
borsavlng  devices  in  the  home  and  the 
manager  of  an  Industrial  plant  welcomes 
laborsavln«  devices  In  the  plant  Just  as 
readily.  The  difference,  however.  Is  that  In 
the  plant,  the  mill,  or  factory  these  labor- 


saving  devices  mean  the  elimination  of 
)obs 

U  Jobs  are  not  available  tha  ho  use  a  Its  will 
not  be  In  a  position  to  buy  tiMas  modem 
appliances  nor  oan  she  look  forwanl  to  an- 
Joylng  the  fruits  of  automation  baoause 
an  unemployed  husband  cannot  supply  such 
beiMflts  for  his  home. 

During  our  recent  hearings  It  was  brought 
out.  that  -If  we  continue  to  automata  at  the 
present  rate — we  wlU  eliminate  IV^  million 
Jobs  a  year.  These  are  Jobs  In  baavy  In- 
dustry and  the  service  Industrtaa— produc- 
tion Jobs,  office  Jobs,  clerical  Jolia.  cleaning 
Jobs,  vending  Jobs,  elevator  Jobs,  and  many 
mure.  These  arc  both  blue-  and  wtUtc-ooUar 
Jobs. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  has  happened  tn  the 
past  10  yearn — the  years  uf  experiment  and 
development  In  autonvatlon.  (T%e  official 
term  Is  R.  ft  D. — research  and  dsvslop- 
meat  t  You  can  then  well  Imagine  what 
the  future  holds  since  they  are  advertising 
now  machines  which  make  other  machines. 

In  the  electrical  Industry,  production 
Jobs  dr^-reased  10  percent  or  W4K)0  less 
Jobs,  but  production  (output)  Increased 
21  percent  Production  Jobs  In  tlM  appli- 
ance field  dr'>pped  50  percent  and  In  ths 
productloti  of  electrical  Instruments  pro« 
(Ju'tinn  j<-()9  dropped  15  percent  or  30,000 
Job.s   but  output  increased 

Over  20,0O0  Illinois  packinghouse  workers 
have  seen  their  Jobs  vanish  In  the  msat- 
packiiig  Industry. 

In  the  Oil  Industry  there  are  10.000  less 
pro<Jucti'>n  W(n'kers  than  before  but,  bare 
again,  production  Is  up.  Incidentally,  this 
Ls  one  of  the  most  highly  autotnatad  Indus- 
tries In  our  Nation. 

In  the  auto  Industry,  It  Is  estimated  that 
over  190.000  auto  workers  wlU  nerar  be  re- 
called to  work  because  of  modemlaad  plants. 

In  the  chemical  Industry,  production  rose 
80  percent  from  1063  to  IMO.  yat  production 
workers'  Jobs  shrank  by  13.000. 

In  the  steel  Industry.  It  now  takss  la  men 
to  produce  the  same  amount  of  steal  that 
It  formerly  took  20  men  to  prodooe.  In 
1980  the  same  anujunt  of  steel  was  produced 
as  In  1950  but  there  were  80,000  leas  stsel 
workers  in  IMO. 

During  the  postwar  period,  produettvlty 
In  the  soft  coal  Industry  roee  B8  percent  but 
employment — Jobs  for  miners  fall  by 
283  000  Jobs. 

RallrocMl  productivity  rose  by  88  percent 
during  these  years  but  employment  fell  by 
540.000   Jobs  eliminated. 

In  the  otnces.  It  has  been  estimated,  there 
were  10.000  computer  Installations  during 
1081  and  each  Installation  affects  approxi- 
mately 140  people.  TYierefore,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  1,400,000  workers  would  be 
affected  last  year  as  a  result  of  these  Instal- 
lations. Mr.  Howard  Coughlln.  prasldent  of 
the  Office  Employes'  Intemattooal  Union, 
testified  that  within  the  next  S  yaars  he 
would  not  be  surprised  to  see  at  least  4  mil- 
lion   office   workers   replaced   by   computers. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  maoj  of  these 
Individuals  who  have  been  replaced  by  ma- 
chines, computers  and  the  like,  have  not 
been  thrown  out  of  work  Imznedlstely. 
Many  of  our  Industries  have  fcmnd  other 
Jobs  for  them.  However,  In  most  cases  the 
workers  have  been  downgraded,  or  forced 
to  work  for  less  money  at  a  lesser  Job.  Upon 
their  retirement  or  resignation,  their  Job  la 
eliminated  and  no  one  Is  hired  to  replace 
them. 

This  practice  Is  called  silent  firing  and 
co%er«  In  many  cases — the  claims  made  by 
Industry  that  automation  Is  not  rasponalble 
for  our  present  unemployment  problem. 
Nevertheless,  Jobs  are  not  available  for  the 
new  entrants  Into  our  labor  market. 

During  the  years  between  1900  and  1070, 
we  will  have  frtnn  l^-i  to  214  mUIlon  yearly 
enter  the  labor  market.  These  are  high 
school  graduates  and.  while  soma  will  go  on 
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to  college.  It  Is  estimated  there  will  be  36 
million   seeking  Jobs.     What  JobsT 

In  New  York  City  alone,  during  the  past 
10  years,  36.000  elevator  operators  have  been 
replaced  by  the  automatic  elevator.  Vend- 
ing machines  have  replaced  salesmen,  clean- 
ing machines  have  replaced  charwomen  and 
custodians,  dishwashing  machines  have  re- 
placed dishwashers  In  hotels,  hospitals. 
schools.  Institutions  and  similar  establish' 
ments.  These  conditions  exist  In  other 
cities  too. 

Today  there  are  over  1  million  long-term 
unemployed.  These  are  men  and  women — 
utxskilled  or  skilled  in  only  one  field — and 
that  field  has  been  automated. 

We  also  have  1.5  million  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  and  31  who  are  unem- 
ployed, many  of  whom  never  have  been  able 
to  find  a  Job. 

Both  these  gp-oups  need  additional  educa- 
tion and  training  If  they  ever  hope  to  secure 
employment. 

This,  then.  Is  our  Immediate  problem. 

In  an  effort  to  assist  those  who  are  classi- 
fied as  "long-term  unemployed  "  last  August 
I  Introduced  legislation  known  as  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
10«1.  HJi.  8300. 

At  the  time  of  thU  writing,  the  Holland 
Mil  Is  In  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House 
and  Is  expected  to  be  among  the  first  order 
of  business  of  that  committee  when  It  meets 
later  this  month. 

There  has  been  much  interect  In  this  legis- 
lation. The  Kennedy  administration  has 
endorsed  It  and  is  anxious  to  see  It  passed 
Many  of  the  more  liberal  leaders  of  Industry 
are  also  In  favor  of  Its  passage.  However.  I 
must  admit  there  Is  opposition  to  It  and 
that  comes  from  some  highly  organized 
groups  within  Industry  such  as  the  VB. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 

The  Holland  bill  provides  a  i>rogram  for 
training  our  long-term  unemployed.  While 
attending  such  classes,  the  participant  will 
receive  an  allotment  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  equal  to  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation rate  paid  by  the  State  In  which 
he  resides. 

This,  of  course,  will  not  be  In  addition  to 
unemployment  compensation  for  those  who 
are  attending  these  classes  are  no  longer 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensation. 
(At  the  present  time  all  but  16  Statas  In 
America  prohibit  those  on  unemplojrmant 
compensation  from  attending  retraining 
classes  as  the  laws  In  the  39  SUtes  explicitly 
say  that  "the  recipient  of  unemployment 
compensation  must  be  able  to  go  to  work 
Inunedlately  If  called  upon  to  do  so."  Theta 
U  a  move  on  to  correct  this  as  it  Is  now 
recognlaed  that  everyone  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  secure  additional  education 
In  order  to  Improve  their  capabUlty.  How- 
ever, the  oorrectlon  cannot  be  made  under 
this  particular  legislation — It  must  be  a  sepa- 
rate bill  presented  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.) 

The  courses,  under  the  Holland  bill,  will  be 
given  under  vocational  school  supervision 
and  on-the-job  training  and  will  be  no  long- 
er than  53  weeks  In  duration. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  such  training,  the 
applicant  will  apply  to  the  State  employment 
offices  and  there  he  will  be  given  necessary 
tests  to  find  out  his  aptitude  and  ability.  He 
will  then  be  counseled  as  to  what  course  he 
should  take. 

The  courses  recommended  and  taught  will 
be  In  .ski'.ls  which  will  be  needed  In  the  years 
ahead. 

In  order  to  assiire  those  taking  part  in  this 
program  that  they  wUl  not  be  taught  need- 
less skllU,  the  Holland  bill  has  provided  that 
authority  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  conduct  a  nationwide  survey  on  our  man- 
power needs  and  our  manpower  resources. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  long- 
term  unemployed  are  undereducated  for  our 


highly  automated  Industrial  world,  and  un- 
less we  help  them  to  secure  additional  educa- 
tional opp>ortunltles.  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  win  be  spent  on  public  assistance  rolls 
at  the  full  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 

The  cost  of  the  program,  under  the  Hol- 
land bill,  has  been  estimated  to  be  a]3proxl- 
mately  9360  mUllon  for  2  years.  Those  who 
oppose  It  state  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  this 
money  now. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  our  public 
relief  rolls  are  continually  growing  and  to- 
day we  are  spending  over  93  billion  a  year — 
that  Is  State,  county,  and  pyderal  cosu.  If 
we  can  get  a  program,  such  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, underway,  I  am  sure  the  public 
assistance  rolls  can  be  reduced,  little  by  lit- 
tle. I  firmly  believe  we  cannot  afford  not  to 
put  this  program  Into  effect. 

The  Department  of  Labor  expects  to  get 
at  least  200.000  retrained  and  reemployed 
under  this  program,  thereby  letting  these 
people  again  support  their  families,  edu- 
cate their  children,  live  as  human  beings 
and  contribute  to  the  national  economy 
with  their  purchasing  power. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  find  out  the 
plans  of  our  Industries  and  our  businesses 
and  their  need  for  specified  manpower  In 
the  next  6  or  10  years.  This  will  be  based 
on  an  estimate,  of  course,  for  we  all  know 
that  every  successful  Industry  or  business 
enterprise  has  plans  for  their  future.  How- 
ever, their  cooperation  Is  needed  If  we  hope 
to  have  full  employment  and  an  expanding 
economy  here  In  the  Nation. 

When  the  needs  of  our  Industrial  society 
are  known,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  can  then 
specify  the  courses  to  be  provided  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  QoTemment.  The  In- 
dividual SUtes  will  then  be  notified  and 
through  their  departments  of  education 
such  schooling  can  be  offered  the  unem- 
ployed. 

We  recognise  that  even  with  the  passage 
of  the  Holland  bill,  all  our  problems  will 
not  be  solved.  However,  many  of  us  feel 
that  without  It  we  will  never  be  able  to  get 
many  of  our  long-term  unemployed  off  the 
relief  rolls  and  enable  them  to  become  self- 
sustaining. 

In  1069,  a  special  educational  census  was 
conducted  and  It  showed  that  we  had  7.8 
million  functional  lUlteracles  In  our  Na- 
tion— of  these  3.0  million  had  never  attended 
school.  This  total  consisted  of  6.4  percent 
of  the  white  population  over  25  years  of  age 
and  28J1  peroant  of  the  nonwhlte  p<^yala- 
tlon  OTsr  26  years  of  age.  These  people  will 
become  taxpayers  again,  and  cease  to  become 
"taxtakers." 

There  will  be  some  who  say  that  under 
the  recent  Area  Redevelopment  Act  a  re- 
training program  was  offered  and,  up  to 
date,  It  has  not  proved  to  be  very  success- 
ful. I  would  like  to  call  their  attention  to 
ths  fact  that  the  training  provided  under 
this  act  Is  only  for  16  weeks,  and  In 
today's  world  of  automation  and  technical 
skills,  not  much  can  be  learned  In  16  weeks, 
especially  If  any  academic  training  Is  needed 
as  Is  the  case  most  of  the  time.  Also,  only 
those  residing  In  certified  depressed  areas 
can  receive  this  training. 

Those  opposing  this  bill— HJI.  8399 — sUte 
that  Individual  workers,  under  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  have  the  responsibility  to 
secure  additional  education  themselves. 
They  also  state  that  indtistrles  and  busi- 
nesses should  be  required  to  retrain  thoae 
whose  positions  have  been  eliminated. 

In  answer  to  the  first  suggestion,  unem- 
ployed workers  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  addi- 
tional education,  even  If  It  Is  available. 

As  to  having  Industries  and  businesses  re- 
train those  they  dismiss,  in  the  cases  of  large 
companies  this  may  be  feasible,  but  here  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  even  Westing- 
hotise  Electric  has  Just  discontinued  Its  ap- 
prentice training  course.  In  the  case  of 
small  companies — the  cost  would  be  too 
great. 


Recently  the  Wall  Street  Jcmrnal  had  a 
feattire  story — "Job  Outlook — ^Many  Firms 
Will  Boost  Hiring,  but  Efllclency  Increase 
Limits  Needs."  In  the  story  It  says:  "The 
Nation's  factory  workers  will  find  more  Jobs 
open  in  the  early  months  of  1962  but  prob- 
ably not  enough  more  to  put  back  to  work 
everyone  furloughed  during  the  recent  reces- 
sion." It  further  states:  "The  ocunpanles 
which  do  not  need  more  workers  now  say 
they  have  no  trouble  finding  unskilled  or 
semi-skilled  workers  to  man  production  lines, 
but  for  skilled  workers,  including  machinists, 
draftsmen,  and  especially  engineers,  the  story 
Is  often  very  different."  Also  the  paper  re- 
ported: "Other  concerns  are  relying  largely 
on  greater  efficiency  rather  than  more  work- 
ers to  boost  output." 

In  Houston,  Tex.,  Just  several  weeks  ago.  It 
was  announced  that  there  was  in  operation 
a  wholly  automated  steel  mill  which  produced 
seamless  pipe. 

In  New  York  City,  a  wholly  automated 
train  was  put  Into  operation  In  the  subway 
between  Times  Square  and  Orand  Central 
Station.  This  was  on  a  trial  basis,  but  the 
handwriting  Is  on  the  wall.  Similar  trains 
are  now  being  suggested  to  solve  the  mass 
transit  systems  In  many  dtles. 

At  Boeing  Airplane  Co.'s  plant  in  Wichita, 
Kans.,  a  piece  of  aluminum  Is  lifted  onto 
a  machine  bigger  than  a  three-story  house. 
After  more  than  100  operations,  it  comes  out 
the  wing  skin  of  a  B-52  plane.  Nowhere  In 
the  machining  process  does  a  human  hand 
touch  the  aluminum,  nor  Is  there  a  machin- 
ist standing  by.  A  computer  does  the  work. 
At  Food  Machine  and  Chemical  Corp.'s 
plant  In  Hoopeston,  HI.,  80  holea  are  drUled 
and  tapped  In  a  piece  of  steel  moTlng  through 
another  giant  tool.  The  steel  oomes  out  a 
finished  part  for  a  food-processing  machine. 
No  human  operator  Is  In  sight. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  a  computer  Is  com- 
ing to  the  rescue  of  lawyers  wbo  must  wade 
through  thousands  of  old  cases  in  search 
of  precedents.  The  project  uses  computers 
to  track  down  information  such  as  law  case 
references  and  legislative  history  burled  In 
ths  mass  of  legal  literature.  It  Is  aimed  at 
cutting  to  a  minimum  the  delays  and 
drudgery  connected  with  research  or  merger 
or  monopoly  cases.  At  the  hearings  of  my 
subcommittee  last  summer,  It  was  reported 
that  such  a  machine  could — in  11  minutes — 
do  the  work  now  done  in  7  hours  by  a  law 
clerk. 

These  examples  are  Just  a  few  of  what  Is 
ahead  of  us,  what  we  can  expect,  and  what 
we  must  prepare  for. 

While  the  Holland  bill  deals  only  with  our 
long-term  unemployed,  the  heads  of  fam- 
llles,  so  to  speak,  we  realize  the  problem  of 
our  young  people  entering  the  labcv  market 
Is  one  that  must  be  faced  and  solved,  also. 
Let  me  point  out  that  our  young  people 
must  be  encouraged  to  get  as  much  educa- 
tion as  possible. 

Today,  even  a  high  school  diploma  Ls  sel- 
dom enough  to  secure  a  position.  Last  year 
one  of  the  mills  in  Pittsburgh  hired  only 
young  men  with  1  or  2  years'  college 
education  for  laboring  Jobs.  Their  argument 
was  that  in  the  years  ahead — in  order  to 
grow  with  the  company  and  the  continual 
Increasing  use  of  technology — at  least  a  basic 
college  education  was  necessary. 

Possibly  If  our  high  schools  upgraded  their 
curriculum  and  offered  some  technical  train- 
ing— definitely  more  mathematics,  more  lan- 
guages, more  science — our  young  people 
would  be  better  fitted  to  work  and  live  In 
the  highly  automated  society  we  will  have. 
Possibly  Junior  colleges  must  be  opened 
In  our  cities  and  counties,  providing  addi- 
tional educational  opportunities  to  our 
youth  thereby  preparing  them  more  ade- 
quately to  earn  a  living,  support  and  raise 
a  family,  and  eventually  take  over  the  man- 
agement of  this  Nation  of  ours. 
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W*  tnuMt  remember  today's  youth — tomor- 
row's lemders. 

The  fucur*  of  oar  Nation  depends  upon 
them.  We  must  five  them  Uie  beet  U  we 
want    America    to   ramatn    a   world    leader. 

Aa  I  stated  earlier  tn  this  article,  the 
admlolstration  Is  In  faror  of  the  Holland 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 
and  President  Kennedy,  tn  bis  state  of  the 


Union  address  streaaed  the  Importance  of 
this  act  and  asked  for  lu  Unmedlate  en- 
actment. 

Me  said  that  our  unemployed  "wboae  only 
skill  has  been  replaced  by  a  machine,  or 
moved  with  a  mill,  or  shut  down  with  u 
mine"  mutt  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
secure  retraining  If  we  ever  hope  to  have 
them  return  to  work. 


In  recognition  of  the  unemployment 
problem  of  our  Inadequately  educated  and 
trained  youth,  the  President  also  asked  that 
the  Youth  Employment  Opportunities  Act 
be  passed  this  seaslon. 

The  word  "automation."  that  bouaehold 
term,  Is  certainly  changing  our  present  way 
of  life  It  will  be  responsible  for  even  great- 
er chai^ges  lu  the  years  ahead. 


SENATE 

Monday,  Febriahv  19,  1*H)2 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  strong  to  save,  amid  the 
shifting  shadows  of  the  temporal,  take 
Thou  the  dimness  of  our  souls  away,  so 
that  with  clear  and  clean  eyes  we  may 
discern  the  shining  truth  of  the  eternal. 

Forgive  us  that  in  the  heat  of  par- 
tisanship so  often  we  have  forgotten 
that  above  our  selfish  ambitions  and 
our  hollow  pride  lie  unchangeable  ver- 
ities like  granite  peaks  piercing  the  sky. 

Pacing  days  which  tax  all  their  re- 
sources, give  to  Thy  servants  here  in  the 
stewardship  of  public  affairs  the  un- 
troubled calm  which  illuminates  faith  in 
the  f\nal  tritmiph  of  every  true  idea  let 
loose  in  the  world,  against  which  the 
gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail. 

In  a  world  which  is  a  battlefield  where 
truth  and  falsehood  are  locked  in  mortal 
combat,  even  as  we  face  unnumbered 
foes  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  things 
which  to  us  are  dearer  than  life,  bar 
our  own  hearts  to  all  cynicism  and 
hatred. 

As  we  fight  the  good  fight  with  all 
our  might,  may  our  strength  be  as  the 
strength  of  10  because  our  hearts  are 
pure. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
One  who  declared.  "Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  MAWsriELO,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
February  15,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES    FROM   THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  258)  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia Sales  Tax  Act  to  increase  tin- 
rate  of  tax  imposed  on  certain  gross  re- 
ceipts, to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of 
1942  to  transfer  certain  parkin.i,'  fees  and 
other  moneys  to  the  hi^^hway  fund,  unci 
for  other  purposes. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 
DISPENSED  WITH 

On  request  of  Mr  MANsriEt.D.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Lem.<:- 
lative  Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr  Manstiild.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered  that 
statements  in  the  morning  hour  be 
limited  to  3  minutes 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  should  like  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  about  the  schedule  for  today  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  if  at  this 
time  he  can  give  us  some  indication  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  question  asked  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  let  me  say 
it  was  anticipated  that  today  the  Senate 
would  proceed  with  consideration  of  the 
President's  proposal  to  create  a  Cabinet 
position  for  Urban  Affairs. 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
comimttee  imder  the  chairmanship  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClxllakI  has  worked 
with  such  diligence  and  dispatch  in  hold- 
ing hearings  and  in  trying  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Senate  in  this  re- 
spect, I  believe  it  only  fair  and  proper 
that  the  Senate,  in  turn,  observe  the  nor- 
mal rule  of  procedure  which  has  marked 
this  institution  through  the  years.  Con- 
sequently, there  will  be  a  postponement, 
for  the  time  being,  of  consideration  of 
the  Presidents  proposal. 

The  pending  business  will  be  House 
bill  5143.  Calendar  No.  496.  to  amend 
section  801  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,"  approved  March  3. 
1901.  Tl'.ere  has  been  some  small 
amount  of  debate  on  that  measure.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  Senate  can  dispose  of 
It  either  today  or  tomorrow 

It  is  anticipated  that  other  items  on 
the  calendar  will  be  brought  up  during 
the  course  of  the  week;  and  the  Senate 
will  be  in  session  every  day  this  week, 
in  an  effort  to  clear  the  calendar. 

Mr.  DUIKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  cer- 
tainly applaud  the  majority  leader's 
decision.    Over  the  weekend  I  have  fol- 


lowed Die  news  in  regard  to  the  re- 
oruanization  proposal — not  only  through 
the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ation."?, hraded  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  its  chair- 
man, but  also  thiouth  the  minority  lead- 
ership I  undiistand  that  some  of  tlie 
testimony  taken  before  that  committee 
IS  still  to  t>e  corrected,  before  It  can  be 
returned  to  the  committee.  The  dis- 
tinsjui.shed  chairman  of  the  committee 
can  speak  about  that  for  himself. 

However,  under  the  circumstances  I 
tiwnk  the  course  stated  by  the  majority 
leader  is  a  wise  and  prudent  one  to  fol- 
low— and  then  to  make  sure  that  every 
Member  is  on  notice  that,  other  thinirs 
being  equal,  the  reorganization  measure 
will  be  taken  up  a  week  from  today. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  commend  too  liighly  the  chair- 
man of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr  McClzllanI.  Certainly  he  has 
shown  diligence  and  dispatch  in  connec- 
tion with  consideration  of  the  reorgani- 
zation plan.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the 
leadership,  after  consultation,  that  the 
course  which  has  been  announced  is  the 
proper  one;  and  we  hope  it  will  apply 
wherever  possible  in  all  cases  in  con- 
nection with  proposed  legislation  of  this 
nature 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  distinguished  majority  leader  yield'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  statement  of  the  majority 
leader  in  regard  to  this  problem.  Then- 
are  some  who  are  very  anxious  to  have 
the  bill  he  has  mentioned  disposed  of  at 
an  early  date. 

As  chairman  of  Uie  committee — and  I 
speak  for  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee— I  wish  to  state  that  there  has  been 
no  undue  delay.  In  fact,  we  have  moved 
with  expedition  in  an  effort  to  jjrocess 
the  bill,  so  there  will  be  a  record  on  It, 
and  so  that  those  who  have  very  firm 
views  about  the  merits  of  the  proposal 
will  have  had  an  opportunity  to  register 
their  views  and  to  give  their  testimony. 

So  far  as  I  know — and  I  said  this  also 
la.xt  Friday  afternoon — the  public  hear- 
ings are  closed.  We  did  keep  the  record 
open,  so  that  insertions  might  be  made 
of  statements  which  were  submitted — 
as  is  proper — and  also  so  that  we  might 
msert  in  the  record  certain  information 
requested  from  the  Director  of  the 
Budget.  That  information  had  not  been 
received  early  this  morning;  it  may  ar- 
rive here  during  the  day.  When  it  is 
received.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  formally  to  close 
the  hearing  and  to  close  the  record,  and 
to  send  the  record  to  the  Public  Printer. 
After  It  is  returned  from  the  Public 
Printer,  we  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the 
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committee  and  shall  ask  it  to  deliberate 
and  to  take  appropriate  action — what- 
ever it  may  desire.  Then,  of  course,  we 
shall  undertake  to  file  a  report  In  due 
time. 

There  never  has  been  any  purpose  to 
procrastinate,  delay,  or  obstruct.  Quite 
the  contrary,  the  committee  has  moved 
expeditiously,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
plan  was  submitted  on  the  31st  of  last 
month,  and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
60  days  in  which  to  act  are  available. 
So  we  have  moved  with  dispatch,  for 
before  the  end  of  20  days  we  have  the 
record  at  the  point  of  being  closed,  and 
now  we  are  ready  to  have  the  committee 
proceed  with  Its  action  and  report 
thereon.  Thus,  obviously,  if  this  matter 
comes  up  next  Monday,  or  even  if  it  is 
delayed  until  the  following  Monday,  it 
will  t>e  disposed  of  by  this  body  in  half 
the  time  allowed  by  the  statute  for  the 
taking  of  action. 

If  that  Is  done.  I  think  we  shall  have 
moved  with  considerable  dispatch  in 
dealing  with  this  highly  controversial 
matter. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  the 
announcement  he  has  made. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
under  the  3-minute  limitation,  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
recognized  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
1.1  my  hope,  In  accord  with  what  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan  1 ,  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  DirksenI  have  said,  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  call  up  the  reorgan- 
ization prop>o«al  between  now  and  Mon- 
day next.  It  would  be  my  guess,  barring 
imforeseen  circumstances,  that  the  day 
might  well  be  this  coming  Monday. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  On  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar is  a  bill.  Order  No.  1187,  S.  2533, 
to  amend  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  there  could  be  early  consideration 
of  that  measure,  for  the  reason  that  It 
has  a  March  20  time  limit.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  In  favor  of 
the  bill,  which  will  have  an  effect  on  the 
signing  up  for  wheat  acreage  allotments 
in  the  wheat-producing  areas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  assure 
the  Senator  from  Kaiisas  that  that  pro- 
posal will  be  taken  up  within  the  next 
few  days. 

Mr.  CARUSON.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  and 
take  up  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
nominations  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  Department  of  State  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


AMBASSADOR 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Walter  P.  McConaughy,  of  Alabama, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  smd 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Pakistan. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
nominations  In  the  UJS.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Without  objection,  the  President  will 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  nomina- 
tions confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resimied  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communication  and 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indicated : 
Stakdbt  CaprTAi,  Ijifsoviimknts  Act  or  1962 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtee,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoeed  legislation  to  help  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  by 
providing  standby  authority  to  accelerate 
capital  expenditure  programs  of  Me  Federal 
Oovernment  and  State  and  local  public 
bodies  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banlting  and  Currency. 

Rkpobt  oh  IIanxsd  Spacbceatt  Czmteb 

A  letter  from  the  Admlnlrtratcr,  National 
Aeronautics     and      Space      Administration, 


Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  ponuant  to  Uw, 
on  the  construction  of  the  new  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center.  Houston,  Tex.;  to  the 
Cooimlttee     on     Aeronautical     and     Space 

Sciences. 

Amendment  of  Section  7  or  Fsoxrai.  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  7  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act,  as  amended  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  on  Federal  Am  in  Fish  Restoration 

PaOCRAM 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
activities  of  the  Federal  aid  In  fish  restora- 
tion program,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1961  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

RrcoRDiNO  or  Liens  on  Motor  Vehicles  and 
TRAiuais  Registered  nr  the  District  or 

COLTTMBIA 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Colombia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  act  of  July  2,  1940.  aa  amended,  relating 
to  the  recording  of  liens  on  motor  vehicles 
and  traUers  regUtered  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  an  alphabetical  file  of  such  liens  be 
maintained  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Report  on  Review  or  MAiinsHANCB  or  Cer- 
tain Tanks  ABSxaNis  to  Fo«t  Braoq.  N.C. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  on  the  revtow  of  mainte- 
nance of  M4S  and  M48A1  madtom  tanks  as- 
signed to  and  reserved  for  tbe  4tli  Medium 
Tank  Battalion,  68th  Armor.  Port  Bragg.  N.C, 
dated  February  16,  1M2  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Personal  and  Real  Pb<n>estt  Re- 
ceived BY  State  Surplus  Propestt  Agencies 
roR  Distribution  to  Ptteuc  BSalxh  and 
Educational  iNaiiTUTmws  and  Civn.  De- 
rENSE  Organizations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  personal  and  real  property 
received  by  State  surplus  property  agencies 
for  distribution  to  public  health  and  educa- 
tion institutions  and  civil  defense  organi- 
zations, for  the  period  OctolMr  1  throtigh 
December  31,  1961  (with  mn  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Oj)erBtlons. 

Report  on  Coal  Research 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  piu-suant  to  law,  a  report  on 
activities  relating  to  coal  research,  dated 
February  15,  1962  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Revision  or  BoTnn>ARixs  or  Cafuuh  Moun- 
tain National  Monument,  N.  Msz. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  ts-ansmlttlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  revise  the  botindaiies 
of  Capulln  Mountain  National  Monument, 
N.  Mex.,  to  authorise  acquisition  of  lands 
therein,  and  for  other  purposoa  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Suspension  or  Deportation  or  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Servloe,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  inusnant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement 
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of  the  f»cta  and  pertinent  provUlons  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasona  for 
ordarlnc  aueh  eiispenalon  (with  accompfmy- 
Ing  papers):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

TncroBAaT  Ai>ml9sh>n  Iirro  tkx  Umm> 
Statxs  or  CtaeTAOi  Aluns 

A  letter  from  the  Gommteeloner,  Immi- 
gration and  Natiirallaatlon  Senrlce.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  copies  of  orders  entered,  granting  tem- 
porary admission  Into  the  United  States 
of  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers): to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PmorossD    Rxpokt   of   Choct   or    BNoiwxxaa. 

Rzi^TiNG  TO  East  Tomx.  of  Tkinitt  Riveb 

ANO  TaiBTrrAKizB.  Tkxas 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Works. 
OfBce  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  E>epartment 
of  the  Army,  Washington.  D.C..  transmitting, 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  report  of  the  Chief  of  Fii?l- 
neers.  together  with  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the  Bast 
Pork  of  the  Trinity  River  and  tributaries. 
Texaa  ( with  accompanying  papers ) .  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

DisPoemoK  of  BxjcuTrvs  Papes.s 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington.  D  C  . 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  a  list  of 
papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  which  are  not  needed  In  the  conduct 
of  buslneas  and  have  no  permanent  value 
or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting  action 
looking  to  their  disposition  (with  accom- 
panying papers) .  to  a  Joint  Select  Committee 
on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the  Execu- 
tive Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitloiis.  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A   resolution  of  the  Sixth   Ouam   Legisla- 
ture;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

"RCSOLUTION     362 

"Resolution  relative  to  soliciting  the  neces- 
sary participation  of  commander,  naval 
forces.  Marianas,  in  assisting  the  Uovern- 
ment  of  Ouam  In  the  establishment  of 
new  businesses  within  Guam,  particularly 
the  establishment  of  another  fuel  dis- 
tributing company  on  Guam 

"Whereas  for  the  past  4  or  5  years,  nu- 
merous comments  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Guam  Legislature  and  resolu- 
tions have  been  introduced  soliciting  other 
fuel  distributing  con^panles  to  establish  a 
distribution  branch  here  on  Guam,  because 
of  the  unfair  practices  of  the  single  solitary 
fuel  distributing  company  which  has  been 
here  on  Ouam  for  many  years;    and 

"Whereas  again  very  recently,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  this  legislature  was 
solicited  relative  to  the  unfair  practices  of 
this  solitary  fuel  distributing  company  on 
Ouam.  In  that  It  has  now  started  on  a  crash 
program,  purchasing  or  leasing  lands,  and 
constructing  service  and  gasoline  stations 
within  close  proximity  to  Independently 
owned  service  and  gasoline  stations;  and 

"Whereae  In  addition  to  the  foregoing. 
several  years  ago,  Independent  service  and 
gasolln*  station  owners  engaged  in  the  busl- 
neas ot  hauling  and  selling  fuel  oil  to  retail 
gasoline  stations,  but  that  this  company 
thereafter,  by  making  Its  own  deliveries,  at 


lower  coat  than  the  small  Independent  oper- 
ators, finally  closed  these  small  independent 
operators  In   such  buslneas:    and 

"Whereas  such  company  again  has  been 
asserting  tremendous  pressure  on  Independ- 
ent owners  of  service  stations  to  execute 
contracts  with  such  company  to  purchase 
fuel  oil  exclusively  from  said  company  to 
the  extent  that  these  amall  Independent 
gasoline  owners  were  threatened  to  have 
their  fuel  pumps  and  fuel  tanks  removed 
from  the  premises;  and 

"Whereas  this  Legislature,  ever  mindful 
of  Its  duty  to  safeguard  the  public  good, 
will  protect  theee  owners  who  are  depending 
on  their  service  stations  fur  their  livelihood 
from  the  tcntarles  of  this  mnnopolisnc  oi! 
company  now  here  on  Guam:  and 

"Wher(.'ae  several  years  back  this  exlstlni; 
oil  company  wis  leasing  US  Government 
property  for  a  minimum  rental,  but  after 
another  fuel  distributing  company  had 
signified  Its  Intention  and  interest  In  estab- 
lishing another  fuel  outlet  here  on  Ouam. 
the  authorities  and  the  said  fuel  company 
increased  the  rental  fron>  a  few  dollars  per 
year  to  MO.OOO;   and 

"Whereas  the  establishment  .'f  a.i'  ther 
fuel  company  liere  on  the  lsl;ind  wl'.l  i?iv 
this  existing  monopoly  comp«".iti"..  ttil  I  .r 
the  good  and  welfare  of  nut  onlv  the  rivili.in 
comm  inlty  but  also  the  mllli.iry  <i.s  *e!l  i<r 
the  simple  reason  that  two  coaipara-s  ma) 
provide  lower  prices  in  fuel  oil  to  the  mili- 
tary as  well  as  to  the  clvUians  and  further 
In  case  of  an  emergency  two  suppUers 
rather  than  one  will  te  avai:.ib>  f  t  'he 
distribution  of  this  essential  mmmodtty 
Now.  therefore    be   it 

"Resolved .  That  Commander  Naval  Forces 
Marianas  be  and  he  is  hereby  respeiiluUy 
requested  U)  assist  the  Government  uf  Guam 
(and  by  doing  so  to  promote  our  program  of 
national  di.'fense)  In  providing  the  ne<"p8- 
sary  land  site  in  Cabras  Island  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  bulk  plant  and  o'her  necessary 
equipment:  and  be  It  further 

"Rexolved.  That  Commander  Naval  Purees 
Marianas  be  and  he  Is  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  extend  his  full  cooperation  and 
assistance,  upon  whlc^  so  much  depends, 
toward  the  establishment  of  another  fuel 
company  on  Ouam.  and  to  whichever  fviel 
oil  company  Is  Interested  in  establishing  ■ 
distribution  plant  here  on  Ouam,  and  be 
It  further 

'Jietolveti.  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoptlun 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  Commander  Naval 
Forces  Maiianas.  to  commander  In  chief 
Pacific,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  tt) 
Vice  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs   and  to  the  Governor  of  Ouam 

■Duly  adopted  on  the  9th  day  of  Febru- 
ary  1(>62 

"V    B    Bamba, 
"Legislative  Secretary 
"A    B    WoM   Pat. 

"Speaker  " 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Lu- 
theran Council.  New  York.  NT.  reaffirming 
tu  1951  statement  of  confidence  In  the  use- 
fulness of  the  United  Nations:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Fort  Worth. 
Tex  ,  Real  Estate  Board,  protesting  against 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  establish  a 
Departntent  of  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Austin.  Tex  . 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  protesting 
against  tlie  snactment  of  legislation  to  ee- 
tabllsh  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  OperatUms. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES OP  COMMON- 
WEALTH OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Smhth  I  and  myself.  I  present  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  Federal  aid  authorized  to  cities 
and  town5  in  the  constructioD  of  their 
sewage  treatment  facilities.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolutions 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion:; were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Bankin-;  and  Currency,  as  follows: 

Rem<>[  imoif  MxMoaiALiziNo  tms  CoHaaass  or 
THK  Unftko  STArxs  To  iNcasAsa  mw 
Amount  or  FronuL  Aid  Auihimuhs  to 
CntKs  AND  Towns  in  THxn  Comstsoctich 
v>r  SrwACs  Tbkatmbnt  FACiunaB 
Where.is  one  of  the  great  problems  facing 
the  lo*-*l  State,  ^nd  Federal  governments 
tixl  ly    is   w;kter    |x  .'.lutloti.    and 

WhereiiA  although  great  progress  has  been 
iii.tde  "U  this  problem,  a  great  financial 
r)urdfii  .his  t)een  pl.iced  on  many  cltlea  and 
towns  because  of  the  requirement  to  appro- 
priAte  larire  sums  of  money  In  carrying  out 
th'^   pr<3(tram     Therefore   be  It 

A>'4  >:.'•;  Ih  t:  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  virges  the  Congress  o<  the 
Lniud  srf.res  to  p.LSs  legislation  Increasing 
the  .imoiuit  of  Federal  aid  authorized  on  ap- 
proved projects  from  SO  to  90  percent  of  the 
cost  'f  construction  of  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities and  to  Increase  the  maximum  amount 
.turhorls«<l  on  each  project  to  $600,000;  and 
be  11  further 

Aesolrrd.  That  copies  of  these  rcaolutlons 
be  sent  by  the  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  President  uf  the  United  0Utee. 
to  the  Presiding  OlBcer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  and  to  the  Members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  repreeentatlves 
January  0    19S3 

wa.LiAM  c  MAnas, 

OUrk. 
Atleet: 

KcviN  H.  Witrrs. 

Sf^retary  nf  tfie  Commontcealth. 
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RESOLUTION  OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  on  bo- 
half  of  the  juruor  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell)  and  myself,  I  present, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  certified 
copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  at  the 
January  session.  1982,  and  approved  by 
the  Governor  on  February  2.  1962. 

This  is  a  resolution  memorlallzlnff  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  income  taxation  of  the 
Interest  derived  from  public  bonds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  follows: 

RssoLirnoM  MxMoaxALtziNo  THi  PsBaionrr  or 
TMS  Umttsd  Otatxs  AND  TMs  Oowsaass  or 
TMi  Uwrrao  BTATBa  WrrM  Rasracr  to  Fi»- 
■UL  Inooms  Taxatioh  or  tms  Iwras— t 
Dmnm  T%ou  Pvslic  Bokds 

Whereas  the  SUte  of  Rhode  Island  and  tbs 
political  subdivisions  thereof  bars,  la  tbs 
past,    and    are    now    currently    snfSfSd    la 


financing,  through  the  Issuance  of  bonds, 
needed  public  ImprcTements  stich  as  the 
building  of  schools,  highways,  water  and 
sewer  distribution  eyiitems,  and  other  proj- 
ects for  the  promotion  of  the  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  of  the  people;   and 

Whereas  the  Interest  Income  which  the 
owuer  derives  from  such  bonds  has  In  the 
p.^t  and  Is  now  currently  exempt  from  the 
lUip^jsllluu  of  any  Federal  tax;   and 

Whereas  the  Federa;  taxation  of  the  Inter- 
est of  £uch  bunds,  as  Income,  wotUd  result 
la  the  curtailment  of  xinslructlon  of  needed 
public  hnprovements  and  would  result  In 
either  an  Increase  of  taxes  Imposed  by  the 
SLate  of  Rhode  Island  and  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  In  orler  to  ptiy  high«ir  in- 
terest c<«ts,  or  the  osiiimpUon  by  the  Fed- 
eriil  Governnunt  of  the  responsibility  of 
financing  such  Improvements;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  currently  a  national 
movenM^nt  to  permit  the  Imposition  of  the 
Federal  Inoome  tax  on  the  Interest  Income 
from  the  bonds  Issued  or  to  be  Issued  by  the 
several  States  and  tlielr  political  subdlvl- 
Bluns:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

RcioUed.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Ifiand  respectfully  me- 
morlallaes  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  oppose  any  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  o:  the  United  States,  or 
any  other  action  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  executive  branch  there- 
of, which  would  have  Jie  effect  of  subjecting 
the  income  from  Stat?  and  local  bonds  to  a 
Federal  tax  or  to  cause  the  tax  to  be  In- 
creased because  of  »\t>±L  bond  holdings  by  a 
taxpayer  whether  or  not  the  Increase  Is  in 
fact  titled  a  tax;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  la 
hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Pre^rtdent  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  Houise  of  Repre8<'ntatlves,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Repress?  a  tatlve  from  Rhode 
Isl.wd  In  the  CXingresi  of  the  United  States. 


COLORADO  OPPOSES  CHANGE  IN 
PENSION  RESIDENCY  REQUIRE- 
MENT 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  the 
senate  and  house  (tf  repreeentatlves  of 
my  State  of  Colorado  recently  memo- 
riAlioed  the  CongreiB  to  advise  of  Colo- 
rado's opposition  tc>  any  amendment  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  would 
lower  the  period  of  residence  required 
for  persons  claiming  State  old-age 
assistance. 

As  Senators  kno\7.  old-age-as&istance 
programs  in  the  several  States  are  par- 
tially dependent  on  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment for  grants-in-aid.  Several  weeks 
ago  President  Kennedy.  In  his  welfare 
message,  recommended  that  States  par- 
ticipating In  this  Federal  aid  be  required 
to  lower  their  residence  requirement  for 
claimants  to  a  maximum  of  1  year. 

Colorado,  like  18  other  States,  requires 
its  class  A  pensioners  to  be  residents  for 
at  least  5  of  the  9  years  preceding  appli- 
cation for  assistance.  In  all,  there  are 
23  States  requiring  residence  periods  of 
more  than  1  year  b}  individuals  applying 
for  old-age  assistance. 

Colorado  has  excellent  reasons  for  op- 
posing any  change  In  residence  require- 
ments. For  25  years  my  State  has  main- 
tained a  pioncerlnr  program  In  old-age 
assistance.  Colontdo  citiaens  have 
cheerfully  paid  a  2-percent  sales  tax  to 
help  maintain  that  program  for  their 
needy  afad.  Since  1957  Colorado  has 
maintained  a  medical  care  program  for 
Its  elderly  and  ne<*dy  citizens  financed 


out  of  this  tax.  Monthly  cash  benefits 
to  Colorado  pension  recipients  avera«re 
$08,  and  the  nuRTimiim  monthly  benefit 
Is  $108  per  person.  I  am  informed  that 
only  one  State,  Connecticut,  pays  more. 
This  program.  Mr.  President,  is  a  great 
source  of  pride  to  most  Colorado  people. 
Inevitably,  it  is  also  an  object  of  envy 
f  (M-  elderly  citiaens  of  other  States  which 
are  not  doingr  as  much  for  their  elderly. 
Benefits  In  neighboring  States  fall  far 
short  of  the  levels  provided  by  Colorado. 
It  is  feared  that  if  residence  require- 
ments are  suddenly  and  sharply  low- 
ered by  Federal  legislation,  many  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  other  States  will 
flock  to  Colorado  to  shar^  in  the  Colo- 
rado program.  But  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  money  available  for  this  purpose. 
Colorado  has  many  other  needs.  And 
the  medical  care  program — for  which  all 
Colorado  pension  recipients  are  eligible — 
is  limited  by  the  State  constitution  to  $10 
million  per  year. 

Inevitably,  an  influx  of  new  pension 
recipients  from  other  States  would 
dilute  the  benefits  available  to  those 
who  have  lived  in  Colorado  for  many 
years  and  helped  build  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Colorado 
believe  this  is  no  way  to  encourage  other 
States  to  be  as  humane  as  Colorado  has 
been  toward  its  elderly. 

Although  the  objective  of  President 
Kennedy  s  request  is  laudable  and  high 
minded.  I  am  quite  certain  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  not  informed  of  wtiat  the 
effects  would  be  on  Colorado  and  on  cer- 
tain other  States.  Had  he  been  in- 
formed. I  am  equally  certain  that  his 
proposal  would  have  been  modified. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rioou)  the  memorials  passed  by 
the  Colorado  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SsarATE  Memobial  3 
Memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  not  to  take 
any  action  which  would  lower  State  resi- 
dence requirements  for  recipients  of  old- 
age  assistance 

Whereas  Colorado  has.  by  vote  of  Its  citl- 
cens,  provided  one  of  the  most  adequate 
pension  systems  for  the  aged  In  the  entire 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  Colorado  In  1957  substantially 
Improred  the  care  for  its  aged  citizens  by 
proTldlng  the  finest  medical  program  In  the 
Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  6-year  residence  provision  In 
the  present  program  is  a  reasonable  protec- 
tion against  an  influx  Into  Colorado  of  aged 
people  from  other  States  with  lesser  pen- 
sion programs;  and 

Whereas  the  proposal  by  the  national  ad- 
ministration to  reduce  this  residence  re- 
quirement to  1  year  would  encourage  great 
numbers  of  aged  persons  from  other  States 
to  move  to  Colorado  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Colorado  pension  system;  and 

Whereas  the  addition  of  great  ntunbers  of 
persons  to  the  present  program  would  sub- 
suntlally  reduce  the  level  of  medical  care 
now  provided  under  the  910  million  limi- 
tation of  Colorado's  medicare  program  and 
cause  serious  dislocations  In  the  entire  pro- 
gram: Now,  tharefors,  bs  it 

Retolvtd  by  the  Senate  of  the  43d  Oeneral 
A$$emblv  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  That  this 
isnsrsl  ssMmbljr  hsreby  msmorlsllssi  ths 
OongrtM  of  the  United  StatM  and  tht  Prs«i- 


dent  of  the  United  States  to  take  no  action 
which  would  lower  the  residence  rcqtiire- 
ments  now  in  effect  for  rectptenta  of  old-age 
assistance,  with  the  resultant  disastrous  ef- 
fects on  the  States  now  providing  the  best 
old-age  pension  and  medical  programs;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Members  of  Congress  of 
the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 

ROBIST   L.    KlfOUS. 

Prexid.ent  of  the  Senate. 
Lutiu,!  L.  Srttstb, 
Secretmrjf  of  the  Senate. 


House  Mxmobial  2 
Memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  State  not  to  take  any 
action  which  would  lower  State  residence 
requirements  for  recipients  of  old-age  as- 
sistance 

Whereas  Colorado  has.  by  vote  at  its  citi- 
zens, provided  one  ot  the  nKwt  adequate 
pension  systems  for  the  aged  in  the  entire 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  Colorado  In  1957  ■ubatantlally 
improved  the  care  for  Its  aged  citizens  by 
providing  the  finest  medical  program  in  the 
Nation;  and 

Wheretis  the  5-year  residence  provision  in 
the  present  program  is  a  reasonable  protec- 
tion against  an  influx  into  OcixmAo  of  aged 
people  from  other  States  with  lesser  pension 
programs;  and 

Whereas  to  reduce  this  residence  require- 
ment to  1  year  would  encourage  great  num- 
bers of  aged  persons  from  other  States  to 
move  to  Colorado  In  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Colorado  pension  Eystem;    and 

Whereas  the  addition  of  great  numbers  of 
persons  to  the  present  program  would  sub- 
Etantlally  reduce  the  level  of  medical  care 
now  provided  tuider  the  $10  miTHftn  limita- 
tion of  Colorado's  medicare  program  and 
caiise  serious  dislocations  in  the  entire  pro- 
gram: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Bepretentatives 
of  the  43d  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  That  this  general  assembly  hereby 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  take  no  action  which  would  lower  the 
residence  requirements  now  in  effect  for  re- 
cipients of  old-age  assistance,  with  the  re- 
sultant disastrous  effects  on  the  States  now 
providing  the  best  old-age  pension  and  med- 
ical programs;  and  be  It  fvirther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Members  odC  Congress  of 
the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Colorado. 
Albist  J.  Toaosic. 
Speaker  of  the  Hou»e  of  Bepretenta- 
txves. 

GZNE  MAMEASUaXS. 

Chief  Cleric  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


CONCURRENT    RB80LDTI0N    OF 
KANSAS  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  budget  session  of  the  Kansas 
Legislature  adopted  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  12,  relating  to  Federal  Income 
taxation  of  the  interest  derived  from 
public  bonds. 

This  resolution  expreaiea  their  opposi- 
tion to  any  amendment  to  tlie  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  ^r  auiy  action 
by  Congress  or  the  executive  branch 
which  would  tax  the  Inooma  from  State, 
municipal,  or  local  bondi. 

I  ask  imanimoua  ooaMnt  that  the  con- 
current resolution  be  referred  to  the 
Senate  Finance  CommlttM. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  wu  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  as  follows: 

Roo«B    CoifCuxBxirr   RaaoLtmoif    12 

ConcxuTcnt    rMolutlon    rtUtlng    to    Ped«ral 

Incoms    taxation   oX    the    IntarMt   derived 

from  public  bonds 

Whanim  the  St«t«  of  KaniM  and  the  pollt- 
teai  aubdlTUlona  thereof  have  In  the  paat  and 
are  now  cxirrently  engaged  In  ananclng. 
tnrougb  the  leauance  of  bonds,  needed  public 
improvements  such  as  the  building  of  schools, 
highways,  water  and  sewer  distribution  sys- 
tems, and  other  projects  for  the  promotion 
of  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple: and 

Whereas  the  Interest  Income  which  the 
owner  derives  from  such  bonds  has  In  the 
past  and  Is  now  currently  exempt  from  the 
Imposition  of   any  Federal  Income   tax;   and 

Whereas  the  Federal  taxation  of  the  In- 
terest of  such  bonds,  as  Income,  would  result 
In  the  curtailment  of  construction  of  needed 
public  Improvements,  and  would  result  In 
either  an  mcrease  of  taxes  Unpoeed  by  the 
State  of  Kansas  and  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  In  order  to  pay  higher  Interest  cosu. 
or  the  assumption  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  responsibility  of  financing  such 
Improvements:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  currently  a  national 
movement  to  permit  the  imposition  of  the 
Federal  Income  tax  on  the  Interest  Income 
froon  the  bonds  Issued  or  to  be  Issued  by 
the  several  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Houte  of  Hej/resentatives 
of  tfie  State  of  Kansas  ( the  Senate  concurring 
therein) .  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  respectfully  memorializes  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  oppose  any  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  action 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
executive  branch  thereof,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  subjecting  the  Income  from 
State  and  local  bonds  to  a  Federal  tax  or  to 
cause  the  tax  to  be  Increased  because  of  such 
bond  holdings  by  a  taxpayer  whether  or  not 
the  Increase  Is  In  fact  titled  a  tax.  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  Is 
hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representatives  from  Kansas  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


DAYTIME  BROADCASTING  BY  LOCAL 
RADIO  STATIONS 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  the 
directors  of  the  Lyons  Creek  Watershed 
Joint  District  No.  41.  with  offices  at 
Herington.  Kans..  adopted  a  resolution 
In  regard  to  daytime  broadcasting  by 
local  radio  stations. 

This  area  is  served  by  a  number  of 
stations  which  broadcast  news,  weather 
and  emergency  reports  that  are  local  in 
nature.  This  service  Is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  these  communities,  and  I 
share  the  concern  expressed  in  this 
resolution. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  with 
the  request  that  no  action  be  taken  that 
would  affect  the  present  service  being 
rendered  to  this  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  nn 
Commerce,  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the   bofu-d   of  directors  of   the   Lyons  Creek 


Watershed  Joint  District  No.  41,  of  Oeary, 
Dtoklneon.  Morris,  and  Ifarton  Counties. 
Kans.,  both  as  individuals  and  by  request 
from  Interested  electors  of  said  Joint  water- 
shed district  that  certain  interested  ptu'tlee 
In  the  radio  broadcasting  Indiutry  hsve 
made  request  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  of  the  United  States,  that 
section  3  87  of  the  FCC  rules  and  regula- 
tions be  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the 
exception  which  permits  daytime  broadcast- 
ing stations  when  their  broadcasts  do  not 
Interfere  with  stations  licensed  for  34  hours 
operations  to  go  on  the  air  as  early  is  4 
a.m.  this  being  prior  to  sunrise  which  Is 
the  beginning  time  of  daytime  broadcast;ng 
as  defined  by  such  rule;  and 

Whereas  the  electors  of  the  Lyons  Creek 
Joint  Watershed  District  No  41  are  fanners 
and  stockmen  residing  In  Oeary.  Dlckln8<^)n. 
Morris,  and  Marlon  Counties.  Kans  said 
district  comprising  213  square  miles.  176.415 
acres,  and  occupied  by  approximately  4.000 
persona  living  on  farms  of  whom  approxi- 
mately 2.500  aire  adults,  and 

Whereas  the  workday  begins  for  these 
people  about  7  30  o'clock,  and 

Whereas  the  shortening  of  the  rndlo 
broadcast  day  would  work  a  hardship  upon 
such  persona  working  away  from  home  or 
In  the  fields  and  barns,  and 

Whereas  the  programs  now  heard  during 
the  early  morning  hours  prior  to  sunrise 
are  essential  to  the  welfare  and  we!l-t>elnK 
of  said  persons,  beln^  news,  weather,  and 
emergency  reports  restricted  to  the  local 
area,  which  are  not  broadcast  by  the  :ar«?er 
urban  directed  stations    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Directory  of  the 
Lyons  Creek  Waterthed  Joxnt  District  So  41 
of  Oeary,  Dickinson.  Morris,  and  Marion 
Counties.  Kans  .  That  the  Federal  Cjmmu- 
nlcatlons  Commission  be  respectfully  re- 
quested to  make  their  order:  upM>n  cuns:d- 
erlng  of  the  request  that  section  3  87  of  the 
FCC  rules  and  regulations  be  amended  by 
striking  therefrom  the  exception  whlrh  i)er- 
mlts  daytime  broadcasting  stations  when 
their  broadcasts  do  not  Interfere  with  sta- 
tions licensed  for  34  hours  operations  to  go 
on  the  air  as  early  as  4  a  m  denying  such 
request 


RESOLUTION  OP  35TH  DIVISION 
ASSOCIATION 

Ml.  CARI^SON  Mr  President,  the 
35th  Infantry  Division,  which  was  formed 
during  World  War  I.  has  hawl  a  record 
of  outstanding  achievements  in  our  mili- 
tary operations  since  that  time 

Its  record  of  service  to  our  Nation  Is 
one  that  records  courage,  bravery,  and 
distinction  Presently  it  Is  one  of  the 
National  Guard  divisions  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  training  programs  are  t)e- 
ing  carried  forward  under  able  leader- 
ship and  are  important  additions  to  our 
national  defense 

Recently  the  35th  Division  Association 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  concern 
over  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
Reserve  forces  indicating  the  elimination 
of  some  of  the  division-s 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution, which  was  adopted  on  February 
4  in  Topeka.  Kans  .  at  a  meeting  of  the 
35th  Division  Association,  be  made  a  part 
of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RxsoLUTioN  or  THx  35rH  Division  Associa- 
tion rer  ExECLTivi  McrriNc  at  ToprK* 
Kans. 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  hn.* 
announced  It    will   ask   the   Congress    of    the 


United  States  for  a  major  rvorganlsatton  of 
the  Reserve  Forces  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Indi- 
cating the  elimination  of  some  dlTlslons 
now  in  being:  and 

Whereas  the  3flth  Infantry  Division,  In 
which  all  members  of  this  Association  have 
served  st  one  time  or  another  sine*  1917,  Is 
one  of  the  outstanding  National  Ouard  Di- 
visions among  the  present  37  In  the  United 
States  thst  might  t>e  affected  by  such  pro- 
posed reorganization:  and 

Whereas  In  combat  and  training  the  38th 
Division  has  demonstrated  gallant  and  supe- 
rior performance,  presently  with  one  of  the 
highest  training  indexes  of  National  Guard 
of  the  U  S  divisions  snd  with  past  records 
of  great  Federal  and  State  sen  toes:  Now, 
therefore,   be  it 

Rrnolvrd.  That  this  association,  with  one 
of  Its  alms  perpetuating  the  36th  Division  In 
military  service  of  the  United  States,  re- 
quests the  retention  of  the  present  88th  In- 
fantry Division  In  the  National  Ouard  and 
d;recu  copies  of  the  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary.  Department  at  Defense: 
Mr»mber»  of  Congress  from  both  the  States 
of  Missouri  and  Kansas  wherein  the  SSth 
DIvulun  la  now  assigned. 

Jacob  McOiMwn. 

President. 


RESOLUTION  ON  ALL-AMERICAN 
CANAL 

Mr  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  a 
month  aKo  the  Corpa  of  Engineers  an- 
nounced that  preliminary  studies  have 
been  made  on  the  economic  feasibility 
of  an  all -American  canal  between  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.  These  studies 
have  indicated  that  further  Investigation 
is  warranted. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscord  the 
attached  resolution  from  the  mayor  of 
the  village  of  Kenmore  memorializing 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  necessary  investiga- 
tion 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rxi'ORD.  OS  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  aavumed 
an  obligation  with  Its  good  neighbor,  the 
Government  of  Canada,  to  contribute  its  full 
share  toward  the  successful  operation  of  the 
St  Lawrence  Seaway -Oreat  Lakes  shipping 
route:    and 

Whereas  the  only  existing  navigable  f.i- 
ctllty  connecting  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontar'o  is 
the  Wellsnd  Canal  which  has  been  sorely 
pressed  to  meet  the  Increasing  demands  of 
shipping:   and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  an  alternate 
ship  canal  would  make  a  major  contribution 
to  the  security  of  the  United  SUtee  as  well 
as  Canada,  because  ( 1)  In  the  event  of  break- 
down or  destruction  of  the  existing  Wetland 
Canal,  the  commerce  of  the  entire  Oreat 
Lakes  area  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
west  of  Lake  Ontario  would  be  dented  access 
by  water  transportatlun  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  International  shipping  lanes: 
i2i  It  would  provide  a  more  secure  inlsnd 
route  for  the  movement  of  Iron  ore  In  the 
event  of  war:  (3)  It  would  ease  the  strain 
on  congested  rail  facilities  and  east  coast 
poru  In  the  time  of  emergency:  and  (4i  It 
would  allow  the  construction  and  repair  of 
oceangolnK  vessels  In  the  more  secure  areas 
of  the  Great  Lakes,   and 

Whpreas  the  construction  of  the  canal 
would  contribute  greatly  to  the  proeperlty 
of  commerce,  Industry,  and  agriculture,  not 
only  In  those  Statee  bordering  the  Oreat 
L.ikes.  but  throughout  the  entire  Nation; 
and 

Whereas  the  commerce  of  the  lake  ports 
of  New  York  Stale — Buffalo,  Bochester,  Os- 
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wego,  and  Ogdensburg^would  be  increased 
by  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seiiwny-Oreat  Lakes  shipping  route;   and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  the  canal 
wovild  stabilize  employment,  provide  Job  se- 
curity and  expand  Job  opportunities:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  village  of  Kenmore,  N.Y.,  hereby  re- 
spectfully memorial  lies  the  President  and 
ihf  Congress  of  the  United  States  Immedi- 
ately to  provide  ade<|uate  funds  to  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  necessary 
surveys  and  plans  lor,  and  to  Initiate  the 
cunstriictlon  of.  the  canal,  as  aforesaid. 
GCORCK  V.  Allsn, 
Mayor,  Village  of  Kenmore. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE—RESOLUTION 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.,  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(  CRD,  as  follows: 

Resolution   33-1962 

Whereas  public  welfare  assistance  In  the 
State  of  New  York  Ih  a  locally  administered, 
State-supervised  governmental  activity,  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  In  pro- 
viding grants-tn-ald  to  States  and  localities 
for  public  welfare  assistance  has  promulgated 
certain  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  which 
adversely  affect  the  reasonable  administra- 
tion of  public  welfare  assistance  by  the  States 
and  localities:  Therefore  be  It 

Rrxolved.  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  County  of  Westchester  urge  that  the 
State  of  New  York  exert  all  Influence  pos- 
sible to  encourage  the  PWleral  Government 
to  change,  alter,  and  amend  said  Federal  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  in  order  to  (among 
others)  — 

1  Give  States  freedom  of  choice  In  de- 
termining whether  or  not  federally  aided 
public  welfare  aBslBl.ance  Is  to  be  adminis- 
tered within  their  Jurisdiction  as  a  single 
program  or  as  combined  programs.  Instead 
of  stipulating  Ave  separate  categorical  pro- 
Krama  as  now  required  by  Federal  law: 

2  Establish  a  single  formula  for  Federal 
financial  participation  applicable  to  all  cate- 
gories of  assistance  and  to  all  assistance  ex- 
penditures whether  administered  as  separate 
or  as  combined  categories; 

3  Eliminate  the  Federal  requirement  of 
accumulating  Individual  case  counts  In  cer- 
tain categorlee  In  order  to  compute  Federal 
grants-in-aid  and,  instead  distribute  grants- 
in-aid  on  a  flat  percentage  basis  similar  to 
the  new  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
category; 

4  Eliminate  the  Federal  requirement  that 
State  policies  on  eligibility  and  standards 
for  assistance  and  other  services  to  welfare 
recipients  must  apply  equally  In  all  local- 
ities as  a  prerequisite  to  receipt  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  regardless  of  varying  local 
conditions: 

6  Eliminate  the  Federal  requirement  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  for 
work  relief: 

6  Eliminate  the  Federal  requirement  that, 
without  exception,  all  monev  payments  to 
public  welfare  afslstance  recipients  must  be 
made  with  no  restrictions  Imposed  by  the 
local  welfare  department  on  the  use  of  funds 
by  the  recipient; 

7  Provide  a  method  by  which  a  State  may 
test  In  court  Its  rights  to  receive  grants-in- 
aid  before  the  Federal  department  can  cut 
off  funds  from  a  State;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution  be  sent  to   Hon.   John   F.  Kennedy, 


President  of  the  United  States;  Hon,  Abra- 
ham Rlbtcoff,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  the  United  States;  Hon.  Nel- 
son A.  Rockefeller,  Oovernor  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  Chairman,  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  Commissioner  Raymond  W.  Hous- 
ton, New  York  State  commissioner  of  social 
welfare;  Senator  Jacob  Javlts;  Senator  Ken- 
neth Keating;  Congressmen  Edwin  B.  Dooley 
and  Robert  R.  Barry;  and  the  boards  of  super- 
visors and  mayors  of  all  New  York  counties. 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION     OP     NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL      EXPENDITURES — FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     Mr.  President. 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
stockpile    inventories    as    of    December 
1961.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  report  printed   in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Federal    Stockpile    Inventories,    December 
19G1 

INTRODUCTION 

This  Is  the  25th  In  a  series  of  monthly 
reports  on  Federal  stockpile  inventories  un- 


der the  Department  of  Agriculture,  General 
Services  Administration,  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  It  is  for  the  month  of 
December  1961, 

The  report  is  compiled  from  official  data 
on  quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodi- 
ties in  these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessen- 
tial Federal  Expenditures  by  the  agencies 
Involved. 

The  four  agencies  reported  that  as  of 
December  1,  1961,  the  cost  value  of  materials 
In  their  stockpile  Inventories  totaled  $14,- 
249,536,000  and  as  of  December  31,  1961. 
they  totaled  tl4, 112,690,000.  a  net  decrease  of 
9136,846,000  reflecting  acquisitions,  disposals, 
adjustments,  etc.,  during  the  month. 

Price-support    inventory   revaluation 

The  Department  of  Agrlctilture,  as  of 
June  30,  1961,  revaluated  the  price-support 
Inventory  downward  by  914268,525,000.  It 
should  be  noted  that  revaluated  cost  value 
figures  for  the  price-support  Inventory  and 
affected  totals  are  not  strictly  comparable 
to  corresponding  figures  In  previous  com- 
mittee reports  on  the  subject.  (See  Com- 
mittee Print  No.  19  of  this  series.) 

Different  tuilts  of  measure  make  it  impos- 
sible to  summarize  the  quantities  of  com- 
modities and  materials  which  are  shown  In 
tables  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  but  the  cost  value 
figures  are  sununarized  by  agency  and  pro- 
gram, as  follows : 


Suintnary  oj  cost  value  of  stockpile  inventories 
[In  thousamls] 


AcilK  y  ainl  inograni 

Beginning 

of  month, 

Dec.  1,  1961 

End  of 

month, 

Dec.  31,  IMl 

Net  change, 
reflecting 

acquisitions, 
disposals, 

adjustments, 
etc. 

1  »i-I>art incut  of  Apriculture: 
I'ruf-supixjrt  proRram: 

.Vericiiltural  commo'litM"! 

>5,  i40,  323 
100,690 

Vi,  186, 485 
58,001 

-$150,838 
—  41  699 

Kxchanpp  ooninicMlitics— strategicaiid  cTitical  inat«TiaL« 

Total,  Department  of  .Sericulture  

5.441,013 

5, 248, 476 

— 1»2  537 

1  i.iur:il  .STviir.-!  Adraiiiistnilion: 
.■^tr.il<>(.'ican(1  critical  miueriuls: 

Niitional  stockpile     _., 

e,0S9.500 

4,412 

1,484,731 

1,037,931 

«,  088, 152 

2,907 

1,482,772 

1,037,831 

60,300 

—  1  348 

F(Hleriil  Fiiciiities  rori)or<itiou:  Tin  inventory 

-1  .Mtt 

Defense  I'rotluction  .Kc\  ijrogram.- 

—  1  969 

."^iippleniental  stockpile       ..   . 

Supplemental  stockpile  inventory  in  transit     

-1-60  369 

Total,  Oeneriil  Services  .Administration .  

8. 616,  573 

8,672,130 

■¥h!t  557 

l><p.iriinent  of  Defense  Ci\  il  <ie(ense  stockpile 

21. 123 

21,004 

—29 

Departmenl  of  Flealth,  Kducation,  and  Welfare:  Civil  defense  medical 
sl(x-kpile - 

170.827 

170,090 

-flM 

(Jrand  total 

14.249.536 

14,112,600 

—  136  S46 

.NiiTK.—  Figures  are  rounddl  and  may  not  aild  to  totals. 

Detailed  tables  In  this  report  show  open- 
ing inventories  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  in  quantity  and  cost,  transactions 
during  the  month,  and  the  closing  inven- 
tories at  the  end  of  the  month.  Each  Inven- 
tory is  shown  by  commodity  except  the  na- 
tional stockpile  for  which  commodity  detail 
Is  classified. 

Pertinent  Information  and  explanation  are 
set  forth  in  notes  accompanying  the  respec- 
tive tables.  Statutory  authority  and  pro- 
gram descriptions  are  shown  in  the  appendix 
to  the  report. 

The  Inventories  covered  by  the  report  are 
tabulated  In  detail  as  follows: 

Table  1:  Agricultural  price-support  pro- 
gram inventories  under  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  Department  of  Agriculture,  De- 
cember   1961:    Including   agricultural    com- 


modities and  strategic  and  critical  materials 
acquired  by  exchange  or  barter. 

Table  2:  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
Inventories  under  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, December  1961 :  Including  materials 
in  the  national  stockpile.  Federal  Facilities 
Corpca-ation  tin  inventory,  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  purchase  program,  the  supplemental 
stockpile  of  materials  acquired  by  exchange 
or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities,  etc., 
and  Inventory  in  transit  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 

Table  3:  Civil  defense  stockpile  Inventory 
under  the  Department  of  Defense,  Decem- 
ber 1961. 

Table  4:  Civil  defense  medical  stockpile  in- 
ventory under  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  December  1961, 
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Tamlz  1. — 


Agricultural  priee  rwpport  prooram  inrrrdtrriea  under  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
1901:  Incfudiug  agnruttural  commoditie*,  and  itrattgic  and  crii  '     ' 


Drparimenl  of  AarinJhirt, 
critical  materials  artpiirrd  by  exchange  or  wtrier 


f-^^C^InO^T 
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BIFLAHATORT    WOTBa 


TIm  l>tfmlMieut  <d  AcrieuiUir*  dafloai  tbc  odd  tent  of  tb«  MinaMW  m  roUvvm: 

Progrtm  uul  oonunoohT:  Ltota  each  cammodttr  In  th«  kra  in  whieta  tt  MM 
hi  MHM  toataacSB,  oMnxioaUa  ka<r«  bMB  yrveMMO  litoT  Mqiiwltloc  by  the  Corpor 
UdM,  t*  liiB—  MtiilifcnMi  or  to  0Mk«  than  .<wltot>le  tor  propam  oatlrts.    The 
ca«iuB0(lltJH  m*  croaped  nadw  tbe  BDproprku statutory  sat rl—tfl«t Jaaa  M  "SMtr," 
"OMiKnated  non basic,"  "Ottiw  nonDaBtc,**  and  "KichanR*." 

UbK  &t  m«aiura:  1  ha  apf>tteaMa  oait  owd  ki  ttia  accoujuiag  revorda  aad  reporta 
of  the  CoriKX'atlon. 

InTent«jry,  beciimlnKafmoDtb.'  Quantity:  In  number  of  cmJts.  ToBt  t»K»  Rppr*- 
wmts  BcqnMtlon  rast  pha  cost  of  any  packatttng  or  prot.i-sslng  p^rformtNl  afti:r  aajiiiitl- 
tton.  AoqaMtioa  eoat  fcr  coBiaiocfitM  Jtor«d  1b  oaKm.tTci&J  warehou^tes  ftoijuircl 
(ron  priea-anppart  t*MU  gr  purchaaa  av^curtits.  I*  treorr&Ay  th«  amount  dac  oo  the 
loan,  excluding  laterestj  or  the  purchaae  agrawnwU  letlluiiipnt  vaiuetW  ttteoooLBMMlity, 
plus  any  accni«<1  warrnouse  ciorfes  iBimnt<  by  the  CDrporatton.  Apfrnbrttitin  rost 
for  oaaaxB«r1>tiF«  «or«<l  on  (anni,  aaqak«d  ttarn  price-«i(>i>ort  loaits  or  porebaae  a0-r«- 
aMota,  i«  iBnet  *ily  tlie  Umq  or  paretiaM  atpvemtxit  s«tLJeii:>-nt  v«iu«  u/  titf  comuodity 
plus  any  additiona]  coeU  of  obtaining  delivery  in  storage  or  on  board  ears  (or  thtpoieiit 
to  iitor4<ff.  ynt  purrhasas  frora  louiiiitk  tnl  Tm<icrv  %f<,iji>itiun  ooaX  is  the  [tcrrLusp 
price.  Aorjuisitiun  cost  of  mattfiajs  acQuired  tiiruugti  t  Hrter  is  the  nchangr  TnJur  of 
llH!  mstrriab  statwl  t«  the  contracts. 

AilJuiitinMUa:  WvAbMiM  aettiaiiuiati,  procosying  an  I  >r  pacfcastng  costs,  PTctiangtv 
anil  tran-ifPTS  (net).  Warehonse  settlements  Inclnle  xlif  nut  ditlerenn*  In  ijuantlty 
and/ar  rahit)  represented  by  tbe  tiet  of  vrerdeUrcrini.  prt-iiiluinB,  a«<len>>liTwie8,  aiii 
dbcounts  arUog  Itgb  niinm— I  of  eamaoflttJBa.  Proo'sxing  and/or  pack!«inK  easLi 
Inchtde  saJy  .^ach  costs  incurrod  by  tlM  C«rporatiao  aIU-t  sotjul'<i(lon  of  com  modi  (!•■». 
exchanges  represent  the  net  change  In  riuanltXy  au'l,  (jr  value  for  invrntorjes  exchange»l 


or  la  pi  01—  tt  aaolttng*.  On  aaM|ilBt«d  eschsMy.  the  rfcs— i  !■  «ala«  raprenaU 
UiflarsatiaJi  dua  t«  looaUiin.  nusiity.  aji<l  (juantity.  I  n[>roceased  iwimoflltkni  r»- 
movad  from  loveotory  for  (xiDversluii  or  prMvssliig  lon  a  cuDtractaal  or  laa  bash  and 
eiclu<11ng  conditional  sales '  are  tut  fii'led  as  a  r^ut<V*n  ei  ItiTenUwy.  IVamaad  eom- 
matUttasaaqolredaaaresalt  gftlih  joBTsraion  or  prat-wtogsratoaludadM— addition 
lo  tBTvitary. 

Aequiaitlona:  As  re8M-U-<l  In  acoounting  reoar<ls  and  rrportj;  anJ  tachidsa  com- 
moditln  aCTiuire<1  hy  delivery  of  collateral  senirlng  lnttn.i,  poninio<Mt*t«  purrtiaaed 
nri'ler  terms  of  poTf-hnee  mtreem«Tit.i.  poirttn<vHties  purrhaMd  <WrpctiT  frWB  produsMY 
ur  procubors  a.s  a  i>ikrt  of  i :  e  upport  •prratiori  but  aoc  ■ader  yurtinsaa  apneajautt; 
lui  T  |>r<>c<-KM-<l  (-<<[iiiiiix'.iii<-<  a«r^red  by  parctia.s«B  viiicti  oflaM  eamMl tonal  aaka  of 
napreo'^aad  enciuuocllttes  from  iiiM-Dlury.  1  tie  outt  value  of  acguialtioiis  Is  dcacrlbed 
lui'itv  like  "'!■'-"""■  "■  of  I  III-  la-t  V'lhie  of  tnvrn'ury. 

l>ispr»»ifc«-  A<  refWie-l  ,:i  (Mtt'iiiiting  re**»<l.<  ari-l  reports.  Inrpntory  tranaactlnni 
ceBSrally  are  reoorded  en  :  t  •■  tiulii  of  traB^er  of  Utte.  I  >Mpaallk>D  cnmmitraenu  are 
not  reilitli'd  in  llie  aitTnn.t.s.  ( OnI  >iilii<'  K>>i'rixtit.^  aojuLililon  cost  plus  ooel  of 
aiiy  pMckaclcw  or  pruo~-.-  k  [•■rfor mci  nU>r  iw«7a«iHtaa.  mwipufd  on  ttie  basl^  of 
average  unit  cubt.  ('(at  >i:i<x>iti'd  tu  i-u(uiiiuu!lt'd  n. iiinh.xlllie8  remoTsd  (ram  prlce- 
i<T]pp<irt  Invenltirk'K  (^  o'li  ;  iite<l  i>n  the  Nm«  of  naii'nal  iiTfrags  uaK  ooal  of  tlM  eoiB- 
iiwJity  acquued  fruoi  tlir  n|.t<>(  rr.  p  \ t-ar  for  whieb  any  ouantlty  ranalna  In  th« 
uivi-nlory  »<«.xjui>U.  t  i««t  nll.K-«iid  ti>  ili-ntifle.1  o«immo<1  fries  Is  HJiuputed  on  the 
haKLs  ni  ariTiur'  iii:tt  n-xt  f<>r  the  kti'nlifl««i  crop  year  as  r«flarted  ki  th*  rMords  •(  the 
office  aor<j(iutui«  for  ttie  ln\''i.'.ijr  ^  . 

Inv«ii<»y,  •  iid  irf  nioiiit  (■|»»m»  Ir-TentDry  »f»<T  tr«n<»r<(nn»  far  fbs  noath  Wrs 
Ntii  4i  1  !i'il  •,•!  lU'-  iii\  rjii.  ;  .  mt  tli«  tuvtmiing  of  tlie  nontb. 


Deslcnatod  Bonba5ic  oommodltlBs: 
Barley 

Grain  jorghum 
MiU  and  botterfat 

Butter Pound 

itieese do 

Mlli,  .lne<l , do 

Milk,  ftald do 

Oiu^ Bmhel 

K>>?   .    '         do 

Tung  olL-   - ;   Pwmd 

Total,  Jcsi^^naleJ  naulia:ii4.'  c<>nim<><l:U«5 

Oth»T  niiabaslc  oommo<blic«; 

Bi'iinj.  dry,  edible *  Urmdredwetsht. 

Ttjriientlne ,  i  ia.iou 

\  .•nvtatik  uii  {■fxlucli - .   "  pTTund 

Total,  other  nutitasic  cDUimoilltk's 

Tutu],  agrictiiturai  ct.tiiiiiuxiiU«-a J 

Exfluinife  (tjnimfxlui.s  ' 

^'triil.eulc  And  criTUiil  nuitrri.iU 

▲atlHMiay,  Dietai. j  Pound 

Asbestos,  aLraosUe .lo 

A.sbe^toa.  cbrrwitlV" j lo 

<ahctQi.  cnxiiaUte la. 

Baujite , lo_ 

Beryllluni  cupper  Oiasler  alloy do 

TUsujuth I         do 

Aoart Oar  It 

Cadmiuta ,  Pound. 

Chrome  ore,  chemical  grade '  lo 

OvMaa  am,  nsftvoUiry  trade ( do 

Cbrameasa.  matailufileal  gmde | da. 

Cbromlum  luetal Jo 

T'H amends. |  Carat 

'smachraaaa,  hidli  eartwa Poun^ 

Ferradvoiaa,  low  earbaa !• 

FeiTotr  an  ganeae ' to 

Kloorspar,  add  grade |...     lo  .. 

tad^ l....;ia.„: 

Mannnass  ors.'chamfoat  nSe  "  ~"^  ~ '^ ~I !  do."  1 ! 
Manganess  an,  matallurpeal  grade I da 

<L«i  ttnn  an. 

•  ■aaaaaaa^ta  p.  II  lir  nilf  illiifcull   lljlllfcn     f 
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Table  \ .—  Agricultural  price  support  program  inventoriet  under  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  DepartmerU  of  Agriculture,  December 
1961 :  Including  agricultural  commodities,  arul  strategic  and  critical  materials  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter — Continued 


[In  thousands] 

1 

Unit  of  measure 

Inventory,  beffinning  of 
month,  Dec.  1,  1961 

Tranaactlons  during  tbe  month 

Inventory,  end  of 
month,  IJec.  31, 

Program  and  ccimiuodity 

Adjustments 

Acquisitions 

Disposals 

1961 

Quantity 

Cost  value 

Qnan- 
Uty 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
Uty 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Ks«haaite  comnutdlties — Continued 

Stratt^^lc  and  iTiticiil  matiirlabi— Continue*! 

Mantiane.se  orv,  imlural.  tmttery  khwIc 

.Mica 

do 

do 

8.^  166 

1,298 

100 

50 

160 

10,056 

2,503 

31,637 

2,410 

641 

$4,249 
3,092 
2,255 
3,987 
2.030 
3.100 
95 
2.987 
3,143 
1,568 

56,647 

irs 

$2,767 
244 

24,098 

760 

80 

25 

'"i6,'656' 

2,403 

27,476 

1,500 

501 

$1,263 
2,065 
1,804 
1,093 

"3,100" 

95 

2,897 

2,061 

1,226 

117,715 

713 

20 

25 

160 

$5,753 

1,281 

451 

1,994 

2,030 

I'lilladiiim - 

Troy  ounce 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

riiitlnuni 

l^uiirti  rT>' tills 

H:ir»'  (  arlh.«   

Kullle 

1... 

___ 

-ihoon  nu hide _ 

do 

do.. 

do... 

4.161 

1,090 

240 

390 

1  II  jniiini  siK>nKt'                 

180 
100 

216 
250 

1    VN 

1  uiii;?t<-n  1  nrl'ide  ixjwtlir 

692 



Tottil,  ^llat<■^•ic  and  f-riliciil  materittL«i 

100,690 

18,670 

60.309 

68,991 

Total,  I>tiiiirlni<iil  of  AKrit-ulture 

5,441,013 

-txn 

82,717 

274,922 

6, 248,  476 

! 

NoTr  -Klguri-s  :ire  roumli'd  iin<l  may  not  add  to  totals. 

Table  2-  Slmtrgir  nud  mlirol  vmteriah  invfnlories  under  General  Servicer  Administration,  December  1961:  Including  materials  in  the 
tKiltonal  ntnckpili,  h'ldtrul  Fanltties  Corporation  tin  inventory,  Defense  Production  Act  purchase  program,  the  supplemental  stockpile 
of  matrrmh  an/uirfd  Inj  iirhange  or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities,  etc.,  and  inventory  in  transit  from  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  ihr  s\n>i>h  meritdl  .tiorkpilf 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES 


Tlic  'icn«'i:il  .-^crMds   \dMiiiii»tr.iti(iii  dcfliirs  the  itiulcnt  of  the  cijlumns  a.s  follows: 

l'rok.T,im  and  nitnniodii_\  M«ntifi<'>  ihf  |iro(:riim  .tnd  tiii-  iinntTals,  metals,  fibers, 
aiid  oib  i«'iniiri'<l  iiridiT  tin-  prOKr.im 

liut  of  iiu';i.siir('  Tlic  standard  »i[>rlit  or  inea.sure  of  minerals,  metals,  filers  and 
oll.i  d»'tpriiiine'l  to  N'  t(:r  stixkpile  unit  of  me;i,siire 

lii\eniory.  UvmiiiiiK  of  month  ()|^iiitit!  inventory  represents  (juantity  and  cost  of 
nialenal  in  stor»t;i"  ,il  tin  t'lvi'iidn?  of  the  ao<T)Untln>r  [lerio'l. 

Adju.ilnienl*  Ki'i)ri~j'ni.-.  Increiisj-s  l+;  or  decreases  {— )  of  materials  in  inventory 
other  than  in<Te:i,v.s  from  iwiiul.sltlon.s  or  de<Te)i8«-s  from  disposals.  Decreases  occur 
from  theft,  los.-  iiKiirrt-l  whilf  ID  transit  tt)  stockpile  location,  repacking  from  one  type 
of  container  to  unolhi-r  Ix-fieficlatlon  of  a  low-grade  material  to  a  higher  grade,  and 
the  rt'movulof  materl  il  for  siimi'Unp  and  te^tlnd  i)uri>oses.  Increases  occur  from  return 
of  material  |>reM<ia<-ly  reiixived  for  sampluifr  and  testing  pur|>oses  and  from  quantities 
re«'ive<l  at  5iora>r«  lot-aiion.s  in  excess  of  (luaiititles  bille<l  by  the  contractor.  A  new 
chemlciil  analvsi.s  of  the  nialeri»L«  may  Ciuise  an  Increase  or  <iecrease  where  the  weights 
are  liajsxl  on  cnemicul  and  moisture  content  Increases  or  de<Tv;ises  are  also  made  from 
flndin(.'.s  uf  audits  of  liui'iilor>  aii'l  lutiuuntin^-  records. 


AcnuLsitioiis:  For  the  National  .Stockpile  and  Defense  Production  Act  acquisitions 
Include  o|>en  market  purchases  at  contract  prices;  intradcpartmental  transfers  at  mar- 
ket or  appraised  value  at  time  of  transfer;  transportation  to  first  ptermanent  storage 
location;  and  beneficlating  and  processing  cost  In  upgrading  materials.  For  the 
supplemental  stockpile  acquisitions  include  the  market  value  or  CCC's  ucquisition 
cost  whichever  is  the  lower  at  time  of  transfer  from  CCC. 

Disposals:  Cost  of  disposal.s  are  calculated  at  the  average  unit  price  of  Inventory  at 
time  of  removal  from  Inventory.  For  the  national  stockpile  inventory  disposals  consist 
of  sale  of  materials  that  by  their  nature  would  deteriorate  if  held  In  storage  Ibr  lengths 
of  time;  and  sale  of  materials  that  have  been  determined  to  be  obaolete  ot  excess  to  the 
needs  of  Government.  For  the  Defense  Production  Act  Inventory  disposals  consist 
of  sale  of  materials  that  have  been  determined  to  be  obsolete  or  excess  to  the  needs  of 
Government. 

Inventory,  end  of  month:  Closine  Inventoi  \  represents  quantity  and  cost  of  material 
in  stor:ige  at  the  end  of  the  accounting  period. 


[In  tliousandsj 


I  sr  barter  ef  sgrtauMuraJ 


1 

I  nit  of  iiyea.-aire 

Inventory,  beginning  of 

Transactions  during  the  month 

Inventory,  end  of 
month,  fciec.  31, 

I'roKraiu  .iii'!  loiiimudily 

month,  Dec.  1,  1961 

Adjustments 

Acquisitions 

Disposals 

1961 

1 

Quantity 

Cost  value 

Quan- 

Uty 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
Uty 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

National  sliK'kplle    Total  (cUis.si(le<l  detail  omit  led. 

$6,089,500 

+$4 

$2,794 

$4,146 

$6,068,152 

Ix>ng  ton 

Short  ton 

Short  dry  ton... 

Ixing  dry  ton 

Short  lon 

Pound 

Federal  Facilities  Cor|iorutioii:  Total,  tin     .    

2 

4.412 

1 

1,606 

1 

2,907 

l>elfns«>  PriKlucllon  Act 

.\liimiTiurii   .       .       

.^sU'.sios,  clirysoliU-     _. 

liaiulte,  metid  trade,  J.iiiiiueu  tyiie.- 

802 

2 

1,370 

2 

23 

986 

A  213 

10,  624 

124 

36 

20 

8 

4 

3,125 

6,378 

110,502 

8 

6,086 

18 

1,,%31 

849 

22 

79,785 

406,965 

2.103 

18,168 

1,279 

52 

35,880 

52,110 

51,736 

69,224 

9,  K.'iO 

1,394 

3,036 

2.524 

180,328 

;«,  579 

95,816 

177 

6.58 

2,725 

9,734 

42 

172,868 

325,  4.S8 

5 

2,385 

807 

2 

1,370 

2 

23 

9^ 

25,206 

10,624 

123 

35 

ao 

I 

3,125 

6,392 

104,164 

8 

6,086 

18 

1,631 

849 

22 

79,791 

409,309 

2,103 

18,168 

1  281 

Hrrxl 

-      (') 

2 

Hismulh 

52 

(Iironilte.  nielallurKU-ai  tnule 

Short  dry  ton... 
Pound 

35,880 
62,103 
51   736 

I'olall           

-4 

-8 

(dliindiite 

do 

Cop|«r 

Short  ton 

do.... 

Short  dry  ton... 

Short  ton 

Short  dry  ton 

do 

Pound 

1 

0) 

576 

112 

68,648 
9,  r38 

Cryolite. 

Kluorspar.  a<l<l  Rra<le 

1  394 

I.eid     

3,036 
2,524 

Muniranes*'.  battery  triule.  sjnllxaic  dioxide... 

M.iiH!;iiies<'.  iiietallurKical  grade 

Mi(;i,  mii.s<'ovite  block  and  fllin 

180,328 

14 

262 

38,841 
91  902 

Nukel 

do 

6,338 

3,914 

r.ill.idnim            

Troy  oimoe 

Pound 

177 

Kare  eiirtli  re«idiir 

658 

Kutile        

Short  dry  ton... 

Pound 

do 

Short  ton 

Pound 

2,725 

9,734 

42 

172,868 

1  an  I  all  te    

Thorium   .. 

Titanium 

Tungsten     

+6 

+2 

326,460 

Tool 

Subtotal.  1  Hfen.si  Pr<iliutlon  Act  commodities 

1.480.726 

-6 

2.648 

4,602 

1, 478,  767 

Machine  toolii  Inventory 
( In  lea*. .     .     . 

3,966 
39 

• 

0) 

8,966 

On   oiui 

.---  do.   ■ 

39 

SiibtolHl.  DI'A  machine  tooln 

4,005 

;;i;^^ 

-fl 



4,006 

lolal,  Defc-nw  PrfHlurllon  Art 

1.484.731 

2.648 

4.A03 

1,482,773 

■rK^Src.-2s  .- 

.-  t 

.--.i-:- 

111  1 

p 


Bee  footnote*  ut  end  of  ttble. 
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T4BLB  2. — Siraieaie  and  enitemi  mtalertmis  inmtntorin  under  Gtmtral  Semema  AdwtatiMtratujn,  Oecemhrr  1061 :  Indudtma  nuiitrJMlt  in  the 
natiomml  M»c£p*i&,  fmlerml  Fnaidiet  Cmytmiian  ttn  tao^atery,  Dtftnae  t*rmiueiton  Ad  purcka*t  pr^^ram,  tkt  ruppUmentmt  »(ockpile 

of  materials  acquired  by  exrjiange  or  barter  of  ngncnlluriil  commo<lUii's,  fie,  nmi  inventory  i>i  trurmt  from  Cummodity  Credit  Corpora- 
1^  1  lion  to  the  supplemental  stockpile     C'ontinut'd 

>  jP    I  ;iri  thouaan.L-il 


f:iit  of  '!!r  i---ur» 

InFeiitory 
uiontti.  I 

^-K'.i^nine  ')f 

Tranwwtliirn  dtirinit  the  month 

Invento 
niflnth, 

1 

TV,  end  of 
l)ec.  30, 

rrograaa  aiid  eormmoJIty 

i«c.  1,  r*il 

AdJuBtmenta 

AniuiaiUoQS 

(j'Uin-        Cost 
Illy          \alue 

IMl 

Qu.intlty 

<'.i>t  vaiiic 

g'lin- 
Uty 

.■..,t 

vaiue 

uty 

C'Wt 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

8applemMital  stock |>lto:  * 

Aiiirninuai  oiida,  foMd,  cruda. .     . 

.-Jhort  tun.    

do 

do 

!78 
U 

• 

s 

« 

3.1M 
1,  K47 
11 
1,4S7 
«.  IMO 

S19 
1,  JM 

i77 

I,  '": 
w 

3M> 

11 
3.61tf 

11. ':; 

41 

39 

?.  3(17 

l« 

3M 

'7 

vn 

MH 

«i 

2 

IS 

!f» 

1157 

1H» 

H 
4,  OM) 

« 

J-'4 



$.'-'.  71 S 

''.  M4 
-'.  iS« 
1   73» 

+«1 

^^  , 

.....—... 

• 

< 

k 

3.  IW 

1.M7 

11 

i.4»r 

6,  (WIS 

m 

1.3*4 
1T7 

1,177 

m 
11 

U,4«7 

« 
1 

?<2 

*70 

W 

m 
M 

r 

MA 

■ 

I 

11 

M 

1*7 

n« 
* 

N 

i.m 

XM 

rif.718 
^1M 

3  73» 

Antlrmn«y    niptal 

Aiht^rm,  «m,. «!()(> 





—       .. 

Aihf^im,  chry<in*lUi 

-■^hort  dry  ton 

>hort  tun   .. 

Look  dry  tua.. 

1» 

f^hort  tun 

I'uii  nd .  . 
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EXPLANATORT     NOTES 


I  i  ■    l>ii  .ulineiit  u/  Hefenae  deftnet  tlie  conleiit  ot  the  oulumna  as  lollowg: 

f  oniiiKMlUy      Coiiiiiotilte  gmups  of  many  dlfTerent  Items. 
I   'III  iif  nieii,«urr 
•  iii-o-ili'  |froili>s. 


Shown  only  for  eiiglneerlng  supply  units;  not  (caslMe  for  other 


,■  w  r;t.ir\  (iiriniity  Slinwn  only  for  one  Item;  namely,  engtoeerlnr  suppiv  units. 
1 1  -  '.oi  fiMslhle  lo  turnisti  fjiiiintUy  figures  on  the  other  oommo<!Uy  (troups  f >ocause 
"  .  \  in-  corTUKxIir  croups  of  inriny  ditTemit  Items.  To  report  quantities,  It  would 
I  r   T'l  .i-v.sHry  to  li.st  iMinieroiis  difTerent  Items. 

Iir. tiiiorynist  v  .hie  -  Dollar  value  fl^'ures  on  rommoditles  In  the  stockpile  Inven- 
:  i)  . -.■,<riti;illy  retlot  Iht-lr  ai  tual  iiost.  '1  lie  stockpile  inventory  is  generally  aug- 
!■  1  o'r  I  by  ic'iui-illcri  of  <  iovcriimeiit  ptcev-;  (iro|>erty  without  reimbursement  lo  the 
<i»-\er  i|  tidldlnr  rn-encli-s  1  be  vnltir  nsslcned  la  these  materials  Is  (1)  ortjtlnal  arfiuisl- 
lior  .i.vi  ii  Wnown.  i.'  e<llrnai«»d  currpiit  murket  value  of  Items  in  similar  condition,  or 
i.s    .i\. !  4.'t'  unit  cost  of  I'leiiui  .11  or  Miiiil..;  Hems  purchased  in  the  0[>eu  ii.arkct  for 


■tockpiUnir.  Government  excess  property  acquired  by  reimbursenieut  is  as.'Jji  tl  a 
value  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  falr-valne  reimbursement  required. 

Adjustments.— Represent  Inventory  prtclnR  adjnstments  reealtinir  from  recalciiU- 
tJon  of  fixed  averajre  unit  prJcea,  transfers  of  commodities  from  one  composite  jtroup 
to  another,  etc.,  durtnp  the  month. 

Acquisitions.— .MaKTials  placed  in  inventory  duiinp  the  month,  inclu<3in?  return  to 
inventory  of  Items  previously  released  from  inventory  for  reworking,  etc.  \'alije 
stated  In  terms  of  actual  costs  of  the  eommcilties. 

Disposals.— Materials  removed  from  inventory  durlTK  the  month  indudinp  iicm? 
releaseii  from  inventory  for  reworkiin!,  etc.  \  ulutb  shown  are  based  on  avtratje  uiut 
costs. 

Inventory  nl  end  of  month.  -Closinr  inventorv  sfter  transactions  for  the  month 
have  been  applic  !  lo  the  imcntory  at  the  bet-inniM?  of  the  month. 


(In  tIiousand> 


(    i;!'   lliodlt  V 


FneineeHnir  ^t<Kkpilc  '(•Il^'i^lC  prnrrntor^.  pumps, 
I  li  or  ■,ii:ili.r<.  piint^erf.  pip<  and  Bttings). 

('Iwiniuil  and  bioiopiial  i''iii:pi:iiiit 

Ii  .dlolinju-.il  f<|UipIliriiI       _ 


I' I  ;t  of  iiii'.wurc 


Inventory.  N>riiininp  of 
j     montli,  l>ec.  I,  l!«.l      I 


Tr-in«aclions  durine  the  mouth 


Adjustments 


Acquisitions 


Disposals 


Quantify      Cost  value  I    Quan- 


lO-iiiile  uniL« 


(') 


tlO,  11K> 

1.9M 
8.  93f. 


Cost     I    Qaan- 
value         tity 


-$50 


Cost 
value 


Vi 


Quan- 
tity 


Cost 
value 


-14 
+  14 


175 


Total,  civil  ii«-(cn.'«  ^l<x■kJl^le,  I)(  (".u-tii.cnt  of 

I  led   Il.M'. 


n.  123 


-.51 


1S2 


»$1 

« leo 


161 


Inventory,  end  of 

month,  Dec.  31, 

19fd 


Quan- 
tity 


(") 


Con 
value 


$10.  \--r\ 

1.9«) 
K.664 


21,004 


>  l^nm  lh:ui  .Mtl. 

'  I  ■r.iijl'i  Ui  other  >'i  d'  r  il    i.-em  )■-  and  to  St.ih- 

'  'lrnnt«  to  other   KrHlcril  afcnu-s  and  lo  State?  in   the  amoimt  of  $l."i!<,h7tj,  and 
llM  V  ni.'  \   v»  riI(.«ilT  of  $41*0. 


NoTi:.     riL-:;rf; 


■fiTHnlc'l  and  m.iv  not  a<ld  to  toti 


Tahi.k   !,      <\iil  d(f<  u.sr  inidica!  nlockpjlr  inrrntory  vndrr  the  Dcparlnieut  of  Health,  Edumliun,  and  Welfare,  December  1961 


EXPLANATljRY     NOTKS 


rin 


I'lp.rlmc't  u'.  ilc.i!l!  ,   KliK.ilior,  ,i!id  Wclf.uc  t'eflnes  the  content  of  the  rtil- 

llTIiMv    .ij,    fDlioV*  V 

CofiiiiodiiN     I'omixi^ll*"  Kr  jlip<  of  many  diflerenl  Items. 

I  nil  of  meik^iiie  .-howii  ouJy  lor  lio.spilal  functioMul  units,  not  feislMc  for  oll.i^ 
Co^ll|Kl^lle  croups. 

Imcntory  nost  value  The  loU.ir  vahie  fifnres  In  the  civil  defemr  ine<Ucal  stockt.ile 
Inventory  raflwi  eatwntully  l  le  avorat^e  aiiiulwtlon  ooatii  [ler  unit  of  tlic  commoditieii. 
No  tranai^ortatlon,  delivery,  or  storage  msts  are  lnclude<l, 

A'1)tistnients  Kepre^wnts  Inereuses  f+  i  or  decreases  (  — )  Of  materials  In  oommodity 
froaps  other  than  incmiaet  from  acquisitkons  or  decreases  from  disposals.  Normally 
llicse  Lr.Ji*Mtionf  resiiU  froit  iij\entoiy  pncuiK  jdju»tnieiits  due  to  reciilcuhitlon  of 


fixed  average  unit  prices,  transfersof  cr)ninio<litiesfiom  one  compotite group  to  another, 
removal  of  material  lor  sampling  'luriun  U'j^iing  or  reworkine,  etc..  during  tbe  month! 

.Acquisitions:  Materials  pliwe<l  In  inventory  during  montn,  Inaudlng  new  procure- 
mef»t  and  acqul.sitkin  of  flovernmrnt  evcoss  T)roperty. 

Dls[x>sals:  Materials  removed  from  inveJitory  during  the  month.  Coats  of  diji- 
IKisaU  are  falculiite<l  on  a  ba*is  of  the  averape  unit  price  of  items  In  Inventory  at  the 
time  of  removal.  Oisriosals  consist  iirinclpally  of  items  no  loofrer  suitable  for  stock- 
piling due  to  deterioration  and  of  samples  con.sumed  throuph  testlnp. 

Inventory,  en<l  of  month:  Closinp  inventory  after  tninaactions  for  the  month  have 
been  appliiil  to  the  inventory  at  the  Icfinninp  of  the  m<inth. 


[In 

tbousandsl 

II 

lint  of  measure 

Inventory.  l>eplnnlngof 
month,  Dec.  1,  I'JGl 

Transactions  during  U»e  month 

Inventorv,  end  of 
month,  I)ec.  .'il. 

•  '"Ui'iio'lr  y 

Adjustments 

1 
Acquisitions      |         Disposals 

19rd 

II 

Quantity 

Cost  value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Con        Quan- 
value         tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
Uty 

Co  t 
value 

Moilica!  bulk  stocks  and  asno'Tinted  tiem«  at  civil 

Katih!!!!!!!!!!!! 

■» 

f  1 10,  »n2 

3.9.'i7 
.■K  27(1 
17,71)5 

+$448    

""'+i>'|!!!!!!!!! 

-541   1 

1 

$149 

$7 
-- 

$111  47J 

dell  luse  □lobllir.ulUiii  w  arelKi l.'k-.'^. 

Medical  bulk  stock  at  nmnuf-vMurer  locations 

t  ivtl  drfcn.se  emerfTicT  bfispl  Jil.*     

}<i-f>lenubment  units  (.funtlioiia!  .lsn  niblii-s  other 



-I:;;:::;:: 

2 

4,  K,\ 

.'«S.2X7 
17, 177 

llian  hospltulsl. 

Tnt.Tl.   dvtl   defrnsr   neilicnl   slo<-kpile,    I>e- 

170,  K27 

247 

« 

p;u-lin4ii!  of  lliallh.   Kducallon,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

NoTK.     Ki^'ures  are  roiindeil  and  may  not  sdil  to  totals. 


ApPENorx 

r  .S      DEPARTMENT    Or    AGRICULTURE,    COMMODITT 
CRKBTT  CORPORATION 

The  price-support  program 

Price-support  operations  are  carried  out 
under  the  Corporation's  charter  powers  (15 
use.  714 >.  In  conformity  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421),  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1741),  which 
Includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  1442),  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958  i^nd  with  respect  to 
certain  types  of  tobacco.  In  conformity  with 
tlie  act  of  July  28,  1945,  af  amended  (7  US  C. 
1312).  Under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
price  support  Is  mandat,ory  for  the  basic 
commodities — corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  pea- 
nuts, and  tobacco — and  specific  nonbaslc 
commodities;     namely,     lung    nuts,    honey. 


milk,  butterfat,  and  the  products  of  milk  and 
butterfat.  Under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1958,  as  producers  of  corn  voted  In  favor  of 
the  new  price-support  program  for  corn  au- 
thorized by  that  act,  price  support  is  manda- 
tory for  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  grain  sorghums. 
Price  support  for  wool  and  mohair  Is  manda- 
tory under  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954, 
through  the  marketing  year  ending  March 
31,  1962.  Price  support  for  other  non- 
basic  agricultural  commodities  is  discretion- 
ary except  that,  whenever  the  price  of  either 
cottonseed  or  soybeans  is  supported,  the 
price  of  the  other  must  be  supported  at  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  cause 
them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  on  the 
market.  This  program  may  also  Include  op- 
erations to  remove  and  dispose  of  or  aid  in 
the  removal  or  disposition  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commtxlitles  for  the  purpose  of  sta- 


bilizing prices  at  levels  not  In  excess  of  per- 
missible price-support  levels. 

Price  support  is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  purchases,  and 
other  operations,  and,  in  the  case  of  wool  and 
mohair,  through  incentive  payments  based  on 
marketings.  The  producer's  commodities 
serve  as  collateral  for  price-support  loans. 
With  limited  exceptions,  price-suppcx^  loans 
are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corp<>(^tioi^  looks 
only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgmge  collateral 
for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Purchase  agree- 
ments generally  are  available  during  the 
same  period  that  loans  are  available.  By 
signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a  producer  re- 
ceives an  option  to  sell  to  tbe  Corporation 
any  quantity  of  the  commodity  which  he 
may  elect  within  the  maximum  specified  in 
the  agreement. 


f 


"i 


'>. 


»!' 


m 
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The  major  effect  on  budgetary  expendi- 
tures Is  represented  by  the  dlaburaementa  for 
price-support  loans.  The  largest  part  of  the 
commodity  acquisitions  under  the  program 
result  from  the  forfeiting  of  commodities 
pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the  ex- 
penditures occxirred  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  acquir- 
ing the  commodities. 

Dispositions  of  commodltlee  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  In  Its  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  In  compliance  with  sections 
202.  407.  and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  and  other  applicable  legislation,  par- 
ticularly the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  USC  1881). 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954.  title  11 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  195«.  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1958.  the  act  of  August  !9,  1958. 
In  the  case  of  cornmeal  and  wheat  flour,  and 
the  act  of  September  31.  1959.  with  regard  to 
sales  of  livestock  feed  in  emergency  areas 

QKNDLAI.  SKRVICXS  AOMINISTKATION.  STVATXCIC 
AND  CRITIC  AL  MATXKIALS  STOCKPILING  AND 
RELATED   PROGRAMS 

1    National  utockptle 

The  3trateu;lc  and  Critical  Materials  SU>clt- 
pUing  Act  (50  use.  9S -98h )  provides  fur  trie 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  na- 
tional stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials. OSA  Is  reefX)nslble  for  making  pur- 
chases of  strategic  and  critical  materlal.s  and 
provldlnij  for  their  storage,  security,  and 
maintenance 

Theee  functions  are  performed  in  accord- 
ance with  directives  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  (formerly  Of- 
hce  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  i  The 
act  also  provides  for  the  transfer  from  ofher 
Government  agencies  of  strategic  and  crit- 
ical materials  which  are  excess  to  the  need.s 
of  such  other  agencies  and  are  required  to 
meet  the  stockpile  objectives  established  by 
OEP.  In  addition.  OSA  Is  responsible  for 
disposing  of  those  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials which  OEP  determines  to  be  no  longer 
needed  for  stockpile  purposes. 

General  p>ollcles  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  In  DMO 
V  7.  Issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  (formerly  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defen.se  Mobilization)  and  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  December  19.  1959 
<  24  F  R  10309  >  Portions  of  this  order  relate 
also  to  Defense  Prrxluctlon  Act  Inventories 

2    Tin   received   from   Federal   Facilttten  Cor- 
poration 
Public    Law  608,   84th   Congress    *  50   USC 
98  note),  provided    among  other  things,  for 
the  continuation  of  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment-owned tin  smelter  at  Texas  City,  Tex  . 
from   June  30.    1956.   until   January   31.    1957 
It  provided  also  that  all  tin  acquired  by  the 
Federal   Facilities    Corporation   by   reason    of 
such  extension  should  be  transferred  to  OSA 

3  Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  use  App  2fl9.3  i  and 
Executive  Order  1O480.  as  amended.  USA  is 
authorized  to  make  purchases  of  or  commit- 
ments to  purchase  metals,  minerals,  and 
other  materials,  for  Government  use  nr  re- 
sale. In  order  to  expand  productive  capacity 
and  supply,  and  also  to  store  the  materlal.s 
acquired  as  a  result  of  such  purchases  or 
commitments.  Such  functions  are  carried 
out  In  accordance  with  protijrams  certified 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emernenry 
Planning  (formierly  Office  of  Civil  -.ind  De- 
fense Mobilization) 

4  Supplemental    stockpile 

As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  .lu'hnrlty 
rrom  OEP  1 32A  CFR.  ch  I.  DMO  V-41 
OSA  Is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and 
storage  of  materials  placed  In  the  "upple- 
mental  stockpile  Section  206  of  the  Ai?rl- 
cultural  Act  of  1956  (7  USC  1856  i  Mrt.vicles 
that  strategic  and  other  materials  acquired 
by   the  Commodity   Credit   Cnrporntion   ris  a 


result  of  barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural 
products,  unless  acquired  for  the  national 
stockpile  or  for  other  purp>oaes.  shall  t>e 
transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile 
established  by  section  104(b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (7  USC  1704ibi  i  In  addition 
to  the  materials  which  have  been  or  may  t>e 
so  acquired,  the  materials  obtained  under 
the  programs  established  pursuant  to  the 
Domestic  Tungsten.  Asbestos.  Fluorspar,  and 
Columblum-Tiintalum  Production  and  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1956  I  50  USC  App  2191- 
2195  1.  which  terminated  December  31.  1958. 
have  been  transferred  Ui  the  supplemental 
stix'kpUe.  as  a  jthorlzed  by  the  prnL^i'ins  if 
said  Prtxluctlon  and  Purchase  .\ct 

DEPARTMENT   OP  DEVTlfSE     CIVIL  OCPENSB  ST'K  K- 
PILX      PROCRAM 

This  Stockpiling  program,  conducted  pur- 
suant to  secti  m  201(hi  of  Public  Ij»w  920 
81st  Congress  as  amended.  Is  designed  t.> 
provide  some  of  the  most  eesential  materials 
to  minimize  the  elTects  upon  the  ciuiian 
population  which  would  l>e  caused  by  an  at- 
tack upon  the  United  St.ites  Supplies  and 
equipment  luirmally  unavailable  or  liicklng 
In  quantity  needed  to  cop)«  with  such  con- 
ditions, tu-e  St  xrkplled  at  strategic  '.orations 
In  a  nationwide  warehouse  systorn  consisting 
of  general   storage  facilities 

DEPARTMENT   or   HEALTH      tVVCMl'N     A  .S  U    W  EL - 
PARE.   CIVIL   DEFENSE    MEDICAL    STOCKPILE   PRO- 
GRAM 

As  auth  ir:z»>d  under  Public  Liiw  920  81st 
Ctuigress.  and  f(jllowlng  the  Intent  )f  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No  1.  1958.  the  Director. 
Office  of  Emergency  PUnning  >  formerly  Of- 
fice of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  i  h.is 
delegated  resjxjnslblllty  to  the  Department 
of  Health  Education  and  Welfare  to  plan 
and  direct  operation  of  the  medical  supply 
portion  of  the  OEIP  stf>ckpile  The  ware- 
housing of  the  medlc.il  sttxrkplle  Is  princi- 
pally within  the  OEP  warehouse  system,  In 
addition  the  medical  stixrkplle  Includes  a 
prot^am  designed  to  preposition  emergency 
hospitals  and  other  treatment  units  in  c im- 
munities throughout  the  Nation 


port  Inventory  may  be  exchanged  or  bartered 
for  strategic  and  critical  materlRls  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480).  and 
other  basic  legislation  Including  the  CCC 
Charter  Act.  as  amended,  the  Agricultural 
Act  >f  1954,  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956 

Except  for  small  amounts  which  may  go 
to  the  national  st(jckplle,  the  strategic  and 
crltic.il  materials  acquired  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  the  barter  pro- 
gr;un  are  transferred  to  the  supplemental 
Bt>x'kplle 

Direct  appropriations  reimburse  Com- 
ni  >dity  Credit  Corporati  m  for  materials  so 
transferred  from  the  price-support  Inven- 
t.>rv 

The  Genera!  Services  Administration  Is 
ciiargcd  with  the  cust<.xly  and  maxiagement 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials,  and  be- 
comes the  responsible  reporting  agency  when 
title  to  these  bartered  materials  is  placed 
In  the  supplemenuil  sUxrkplle. 

For  purp^jses  of  this  report,  strategic  and 
critical  materials  acquired  by  barter  may 
appear  in  three  Inventories,  reflecting  the 
stages  of  the  transfer  of  title. 

1  The  D«-partment  of  Agriculture  reports 
those  to  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
(>or.ition  still  has  title  prior  to  transfer  to 
t:ie  .supplement. i!  st'>ckplle 

2  The  General  Services  Administration 
re[x>rt«  th'>«e  which  have  been  transferred 
from  tlie  Commtxllty  Credit  Corporation  ex- 
ch mge  in-.entory  in  two  parts: 

A  M.iterial8  for  which  title  Is  "In  transit" 
from  C  nimiidity  Credit  Corporation  to  the 
supplemental  8t<M.lcplle 

B  Materials  for  which  title  has  passed  to 
ttip  supplemental  stockpile 


Explanatory     Notes    Relating    to    rut    Re- 
porting   or    Strategic    and    Critical    Ma- 

TEalAI.^     .\CUl'IRED    BT     EXCHANGE    OR     BARTER 
or    ACRICVLTrRAL    CoMMtjorriES 

Surplus  agricultural  comm<xllilons  in  the 
Commodity   Credit    Cr>rporatlon»   prlce-sup- 


St^temfnt  bt  Senator  Btrd  or  VniGn«iA 
The  cost  value  of  materials  In  nine  Fed- 
eral storlipile  Inventories  as  reported  by  the 
Agriculture  Department.  General  Services 
Administration.  Department  of  Defense,  and 
Department  of  Health  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, on  December  31.  1961,  totaled  •M.na.- 
690.000  December  activity  In  the*e  stock- 
piles resulted  In  a  net  decrease  of 
•  136  846,000 

Net  change  In  these  sUxrkplle  Inventories 
reflects  acquisitions,  disposals,  and  adjust- 
ments December  activity  and  end-of-the- 
month    totals   are   summarized 


',la  UkiujuxxU  lit  Jollarsi 
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These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
tlie  agencies  involved  as  complied  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Noneasen- 
ti.kl   Federal  Expenditures 


INCREASKS     and     DICRl 

The  major  net  decreases  In  cost  value  dur- 
ing Decemt)er  were  •06  million  In  corn.  •SS 
million   In   wheat,   and   919  million   In  grain 
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sorghum.  This  was  p&rtlally  offset  by  net 
Increases  Including  $9  million  In  manganese, 
fti    million    In    milk   and    butterfat,    and    $5 

nulllun  In  dlumunds. 

AORICCLTURAL    COMMODni£S 

Of  18  agricultural  conunodlUes  In  Com- 
modity Credit's  $6.2  billion  price  support  In- 
ventory on  December  31,  1961,  those  leading 
111  cost  value  Include: 

Wheat,  with  1.1  blUlcni  bushels  at  a  coet  of 
•2  2  billion: 

Corn,  with  1.4  billion  bushels  at  a  coet  of 
•  1.8  billion:  and 

Grain  sorghum  with  341  million  hundred- 
weight at  a  cost  of  $653  mllUon. 

STRATFCIC    AND    CRTICAL    MATERIALS 

Strategic  and  critical  materials  are  shown 
In  blx  Inventories  toUJlng  $8.1  billion.  In- 
cluding the  (6  1  billion  national  stockpile  for 
which  Itemized  detail  Is  classified.  Com- 
bined figures  from  the  other  five  Inventories 
show  m:ilerliil8  (In  all  grades  and  forms) 
leading  In  ceuat  value  as  follows: 

Aluminum,  bauxite,  etc..  with  9  1  million 
Umn  St  a  cost  of  $550  million:  manganese 
(and  ores),  with  6  mllUon  tons  at  a  cost  of 
•401  million;  and  tungsten,  with  85  million 
pounds  at  a  coet  of  •SO  million. 

CIVIL    DEFENSE    8tn»FLIl:3    AND    EQUIPMENT 

Supplies  and  equipment  in  two  civil  de- 
fense stockpile  Inventories  total  ^192  million. 
Nearly  90  percent  Is  In  the  medical  stockpile 
valued  at  1171  million. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr     RUSSE:X    (for    himself    and 
Mr    Saltonstall)    (by  request): 

R  2857  A  bill  to  further  amend  section 
201  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950. 
as  amended,  to  authc  rlzc  pajrment  toward 
the  construction  or  modification  of  approred 
public  shelter  space,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Russei.l  when  he 
Introduced    the    abovo    bill,    which    appear 
undrr   a  separate   heading  ) 
By   Mr.   DIRKSEN: 

S.  2858.  A  bin  to  Ruthorlze  certain  Im- 
provenaent  of  the  Illinois  River  at  Peoria, 
111,  for  flood  protection  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
lntrf>dnced    the    abovf    bill,    which    appear 
under    a    separate    heading  ) 
By    Mr.    FCTLBRiaHT: 

S  2869  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act,  as  amended.  In  order  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  new  counties  In  which 
crop  Insurance  may  l>e  offered  each  year; 
the  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr  METCAL?  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MANsnELC)  : 

S  2860.  A  bin  providing  that  certain 
privately  owned  IrrlgaDle  lands  In  the  Milk 
River  project  In  Montana  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  excess  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AfTalrs. 

By   Mr    BOOGS 
S  2861.  A   bill   to  establish  a  Department 
of  Federal-State-Urbaii  Affairs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See   the   remarks  o"  Mr.   Boccs  when   he 
l-.troduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under   a  separate   heading  ) 
By  Mr    KEATTNO: 
S  2862    A    bUl    for    the   relief    of    Mai   Har 
Tung;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   CARLSON: 
S  C8G3    A    bill    to   amend    title   23    of    the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  additional 
150  miles  of  highway  In  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Committee   on   Public   Works. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
8.  2864.  A  bUl  to  provide  addltion&I  places 
tor  holding  court  In  the  District  of  North 
Dakota:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JORDAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ehvin)  : 
S.  2865.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ferdinand 
A.  Hermens;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By    Mr.   BYRD  of   Virginia: 
S.  2866.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Estelle  L. 
Heard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  2867.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrlos 
Tyropanls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mrs.  SMPTH  of  Maine  (by  request)  : 
8.  2868.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  writ- 
ten or  typewritten  matter,  previously  trans- 
mitted In  the  malls  and  the  contents  ot 
which  no  longer  possess  the  quality  of  a 
present  communication,  may  be  mailed  as 
third-class  or  fourth-class  mail;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PROHmmON  OF  MILITARY  TRAIN- 
ING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
PERSONNEL  FROM  ENEMY  COUN- 
TRIES 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  58)  relative  to 
military  training  in  the  United  States  of 
personnel  from  enemy  countries  and 
prohibiting  shipment  of  weapons  of  war 
thereto,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
TowEF,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading  ) 

RESOLUTIONS 

TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  CARL  HAYDEN, 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  OF 
THE  SENATE.  ON  HIS  LONG 
TENURE  IN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DiKKSKM)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
296)  paying  tribute  to  Hon.  Carl  Hay- 
dew,  President  pro  tempwre  of  the  Sen- 
ate, on  his  long  tenure  In  Congress, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  imder  a  separate 
heading. ) 


PRINTING  OF  HEARINGS  ON  EX- 
PORT OF  STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 
TO  SOVIET-BLOC  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  297),  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  three 
thousand  copies  of  a  hearing  entitled  "Ex- 
port of  Strategic  Materials  to  the  U.SJ3JI. 
and  Other  Soviet-Bloc  Countries,  Part  2," 
held  by  Its  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
during  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  first 
session. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  COMPILATION  OF  TRIBUTES  TO 
HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DiHKSEN)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  298) ;  which  was  referred 


to  the  committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  a  compilation  of  tributes, 
together  with  other  related  material,  de- 
livered on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  commemorate  the  occasion  of 
the  fiftieth  year  of  congreasional  service  of 
the  Honorable  Carl  Hatdkn,  of  Arizona;  and 

that  additional  copies  be  printed  for 

the  use  of  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 
OR  MODIFICATION  OP  APPROVED 
PUBLIC  SHELTER  SPACE 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  payment 
toward  the  construction  or  modification 
of  approved  public  shelter  space.  This 
bill  is  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  of  transmittal  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  relating  to  the  bill, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2857)  to  further  amend 
section  201  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
payment  toward  the  construction  or 
modification  of  approved  public  shelter 
space,  and  for  oUier  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Russell  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Saltonstall),  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Russell 

is  as  follows: 

Thb  Secbetart  of  Defense, 
Washinffton,  D.C.,  February  8. 1962. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Joelmson, 
President  of  the  Senate 

Dxas  Mr.  Prestoent;  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill  entitled  "To  amend 
further  section  201  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
payment  toward  the  construction  or  modi- 
fication of  approved  public  shelter  space,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  advises  that  its  enact- 
ment would  be  in  accord  wltb  the  program 
of  the  President.  It  Is  recommended  that 
this  proposal  l>e  enacted  by  the  Congress  a£ 
one  of  the  essential  tools  we  are  forging  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  times. 

PTTRPOSE  or  THE  T.KCTSUTION 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  au- 
thorize payments  to  any  nonprofit  institu- 
tion engaged  in  health,  education,  or  wel- 
fare activities  toward  the  construction  or 
modification  of  approved  shelter  space;  to 
authorize  shelter  protection  in  civilian  or 
military  facilities  of  the  United  States;  and 
to  authorize  certain  funds  appropriated  for 
shelter  and  research  purposes  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  The  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  of  1968  (72  Stat.  1799) 
already  authorizes  the  President  to  provide 
for  other  elements  of  a  national  civil -defense 
program. 

The  major  protection  of  the  Nation  against 
a  thermonuclear  attack  Is  the  deterrent  ef- 
fect of  our  nuclear  striking  force.  Our  mili- 
tary posture  is  being  steadily  improved  to  in- 
crease this  deterrent.  But  we  must  also  be 
prepared    to    meet    any   poeslble    aggression 
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trem  any  •ouro*  by  m  orf»nI»ed.  kMig-nac*. 
— nalbU  profnun  of  elvU  daXaoM. 

AKIkoticb  than  mppmmn  to  b*  no  praetloal 
program  that  would  •void  lo«  of  Uf«  durlaff 
•  nuclear  attack.  «•  can  d«v«lop  our  pro- 
gram of  elTll  dalMiM  to  UMaraaaa  tha  numbar 
of  p«oi>to  who  can  eraata  tba  baaa  for  racor- 
ary  aftar  an  attack.  Oatalls  of  thla  program 
must  obanga  aa  tba  force  and  tacbnology  of 
waapona  ebanga,  but  tba  aaaantlal  elemanta 
of  any  cItU  defenac  program  ara  tba  aama. 

rirst.  there  must  be  a  warning  ayatem  to 
alert  the  civilian  population  when  an  attack 
la  ImmlzMnt. 

Second,  we  muat  have  aheltara  oonatructed, 
equipped,  and  provlaloned  to  furnlah  pro- 
tection against  thoae  effects  of  attacks  for 
which  protection  U  feasible,  such  as  radio- 
active fallout. 

Third,  the  ayatem  must  provide  training 
and  equipment  ao  that  aftar  an  attack,  the 
task  of  decontamination,  flreflghtlng,  reacue. 
and  reconstruction  can  take  place. 

An  effective  civil  defense  requlraa  the  par- 
ticipation of  every  cltlaen.  It  calls  for 
advance  planning  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment— local.  State,  and  National.  It  de- 
rn^niim  the  complete  discharge  of  the  re- 
•ponalbllltlea  for  civil  defense  as  expressed 
by  the  Congreae  In  the  Paderal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1900  by  the  Federal  Government,  by 
the  aeveral  Statea,  and  by  their  political  aub- 
divlalona.  Planning  for  dvU  defense  meas- 
urea  muat  be  flexible  enough  to  adapt  Itaelf 
to  changee  In  enemy  weapons  and  tactics. 
It  muat  be  oomprehenalve  enough  to  cover 
peopla  Uvlng  under  widely  different  oondl- 
tiona  throughout  all  geographic  areaa  of  the 
country.  The  Federal  Government  will,  un- 
der the  propoaed  leglalatlon,  asaume  ita  re- 
•ponalblUty  and  will  provide  aaei stance  to 
the  8tat«  and  local  govemmenta  eo  that  they 
ean  •mma»  operating  fuaetlona. 

By  July  10«9,  tlMre  will  be  available  de- 
tailMl  laforawttem  of  tiM  tstant  of  the  need 
for  fallout  alMltan  ta  eaah  loeallty,  as  a  re- 
sult ot  tb«  aatloaal  ■li«lt«r  furvey  now  be- 
lag  oontftMted.  In  tiM  aa— nttme,  thla  leffis- 
Utioo  offtre  an  ineentlve  to  tlM  ooiwtnMtion 
of  iheltMr  epaM.  It  la  eetimatcd  llMt  Mioufh 
stoeltara  will  be  found  for  about  60  mllltoQ 
pooplo.  Nowover,  outny  of  ovon  thla  Urn* 
IttM  aumbor  v  at  dAfttnio  loeatloaa  and 
aould  not  be  reaobad  at  alflit.  The  dofloit 
In  •hottora  «aa  ba  mado  up  by  faoBlly  abeU 
ten  la  baaewanta  or  yarda,  freup  abelton  in 
factorlaa,  heapltala,  oOaaa,  apTtonat  bousaa, 
and  other  laxfa  bulldiafi,  aad  eommunlty 
•halter*  in  Mhoola  aad  oommunlty  eeatora. 
These  (roup  or  eommualty  ihaltora  can  be 
Incorporatad  lato  now  eonatruetloa  or  cre- 
ated by  BMdlfylng  eslatlag  strueturea.  They 
can  be  dealgned  aolaly  aa  shelters,  but  It  Is 
expected  nxMt  of  them  wUl  serve  peacetime 
purpoaee  aa  well. 

The  Federal  abelter  Ineentlvea  program 
provided  by  the  new  leglalatlon  will  offer 
financial  assistance  to  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  public  aheltera  by  Institutions  which 
generally  have  limited  acoeee  to  financial  re- 
•ouroee  which  coxUd  be  used  for  this  pur- 
poee. 

Shelter  Incentive  payments  under  the  new 
•ubaectlon  301  (k)  would  be  determined  on 
the  baala  of  shelter  capacity  and  would  be 
aet  at  levela  subetantlally  below  average  esti- 
mated coat  allocable  to  shelter  features  of 
the  oonatruotlon.  It  la  anticipated  that 
the  rate  of  Incentive  payments  to  eligible 
Institutions  will  be  set  at  935  per  approved 
shelter  space,  or  the  ooet  of  shelter  construc- 
tion, whichever  Is  leas.  The  average  Incre- 
mental ooet  la  eatUnated  at  $40  per  shelter 
apace  (M  per  square  foot  of  floor  apace  allow- 
ing 10  aquare  feet  for  each  ahelter  apace ) . 
New  construction  or  modification,  including 
dual  purpoee  apace,  will  be  approved  and  pay- 
ment will  be  determined  In  accordance  with 
atandarda  and  criteria  to  be  conUUned  In 
regulatlona  prescribed  under  provisions  of 
the  Federal   ClvU  Defense  Act  of   1950,   as 


amended.  Any  payment  made  for  ahelter 
would  be  In  addition  to  any  other  aaatatanoe 
In  eonatruetton  to  the  tflglMe  nonprofit 
InatltutloQa  by  the  Federal  Government.  Ir- 
reapeetlve  of  whether  auch  aselatance  Is  pro- 
vided by  loan  or  grant. 

Appropriate  arrangementa  would  be  made 
for  coordinating  thla  new  program  with  relat- 
ed Federal  programs. 

Schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  cllnlca,  and 
welfare  Institutions  will  be  eligible  for  pub- 
lic fallout  ahelter  Incentive  payments  If  they 
are  operated  by  a  State  or  local  government 
unit  or  by  a  nonprofit  organization,  and  If 
they  otherwise  meet  standards  and  criteria 
under  the  act.  The  nonprofit  character  of 
private  Institutions  will  be  determined  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  To  avoid  discouraging  shelter  con- 
structloD  pending  enactment  of  the  bill,  pay- 
ment wovtld  be  authorized  for  projects  which 
otherwise  qualify  and  construction  was  be- 
gun after  January  1,  19<S3. 

All  the  approved  public  shelter  spaces  for 
which  a  subsidy  payment  Is  made  will  ac- 
commodate 50  or  more  people,  will  be  open 
for  public  use  In  time  of  emergency  or  tests 
under  local  civil  defense  direction,  and  will 
be  stocked  and  equipped  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. As  Is  now  being  done  In  the  na- 
tional shelter  siu-vey,  supplies  will  be 
procured  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
tranaferred  to  local  govemmenta  and  civil  de- 
fense organizations.  They  will  nuike  periodic 
shelter  Inspections  and  assure  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  shelter  and  the  suppllea  and 
equipment. 

The  Federal  Government  is  alao  Including 
public  fallout  protection  In  appropriate  new 
Federal  buildings  and  la  now  modifying  c«r- 
Uln  ezlatlng  Federal  bulldlnga  to  Include 
fallout  protection.  Theee  programs  are  to 
be  continued,  and  It  la  hoped  that  State  and 
local  fovemmenta  and  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial ooneema  will  make  similar  modifi- 
cation* in  their  faciUtle*.  where  appropriate. 

Important  reeponsibllltl**  for  cuil  defense 
program*  rest  with  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment*, Their  BiMoe**  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  oooperation  they  reeelve  from  th« 
oltiMn*  In  each  eonmualty.  This  bill  will 
help  coordinate  the  progranM  Into  an  ttt- 
oient  and  cffeotlv*  aef*n«e  against  enemy 
Bttaek. 

Section  9  of  the  draft  bill  would  add  a 
new  eeetion  414  to  the  federal  Olvil  Oefenae 
Act  to  autborlae  eertaln  fund*  appropriated 
(or  the  elvtl  defenae  program  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  The  categorie*  of  th« 
fund*  to  which  this  new  authorisation  would 
apply  are  appropriation*  for  payment  toward 
ahelter  construction ,  for  civil  defense  re- 
search and  development  activities,  and  for 
civil  defenae  conatructlon  authorized  azut  ap- 
proved under  the  act.  for  which  appro- 
priations are  to  be  made. 

It  Is  essential  that  funds  appropriated 
remain  available  until  expended  In  the  ahel- 
ter program,  the  research  and  development 
program,  and  for  civil  defense  construction. 
to  assure  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
use  of  the  funds. 

Research  and  development  and  construc- 
tion programs  of  the  military  departmenta 
are  on  an  available  until  expended  basis,  and 
the  new  section  414  to  be  added  by  the  draft 
bill  would  place  these  civil  defense  appro- 
priations of  the  E>epartment  of  Defense  on 
the  same  tooting. 

An  additional  new  section.  419.  also  would 
be  added  to  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act.  as 
amended,  which  would  specifically  authorize 
shelter  protection  to  be  included  In  civilian 
or  military  facilities  of  the  United  States. 
During  fiscal  year  1963.  pursuant  to  general 
statutory  authority,  ahelter  is  being  placed 
in  certain  Federal  facilities  beat  suited  for 
inclusion  of  shelter  features  in  new  construc- 
tion or  by  modification  of  existing  facilities. 
This  program  is  to  be  continued,  and  It 
therefore  seems  advisable  to  include  at  this 


time  specific  statutory  authorlaatlon  for  the 
carrymg  out  of  thla  activity  a*  a  part  of  the 
total  civil  defense  program. 

ooer  *m>  aonorr  oata 

The  eoet  of  Federal  inoentlvee  program 
which  would  be  authorlaed  by  the  propoeed 
new  subeectlon  301  (k)  la  eetimated  at  MM 
million  for  the  firat  year  of  operation.  Thla 
will  provide  an  eetimated  30  million  abelter 
spaces  In  nonprofit  Inatltutlona  engaged  In 
education,  health,  and  welfare  acUvitiea. 
Administrative  support  from  military,  gov- 
eriunentai  and  nongovernmental  facilltlee  la 
eetimated  at  flO  million,  which  la  3  pereent 
of  the  toui  Involved.  Thla  eetlmate  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  services  of  military  engi- 
neers, civilian  englneera  and  archltccta.  ad- 
ministrative support,  and  computer  servlcea. 
The  cost  of  the  Federal  Incentlvea  program  In 
future  years  will  depend  on  the  degree  to 
which  the  education,  health,  and  welfare  In- 
atltutlona respond  to  the  program  In  Ita  first 
year 

The  amendments  to  the  act  pr<^Meed  by 
section  2  of  the  draft  bill  are  technical  la 
nature  and  would  cauae  no  Incraaae  In  tho 
expendlturee  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Sincerely. 

Robot  8.  UcNaicaBa. 

(Kncloeure:  Draft  of  bill.) 
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FLOOD  PROTECTION  FOR  THE  CTTY 
OF  PEORIA.  ILL. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  certain  imturovement  of  the 
nilnoU  River  at  Peoria,  m.,  for  flood- 
protection  purposei. 

The  protection  would  be  prorlded  by 
levee  construction,  floodwaUa,  and  re- 
lated work,  at  an  estimated  ooal  to  tht 
United  States  for  construetkm  ot  $10.« 
876.000;  prorlded  local  int«rtili  goo- 
struct  a  new  storm  drainagg  iyitg—.  gx- 
oluslYs  of  the  inUfccptors  and  mtmplnf 
sutlons,  and  of  eonvgrakm  of  too  ttorm 
drainage  outlets  for  ttos  upland  arsas  to 
prsssurs-tjrpg  stwgrg. 

The  eitjr  oouiwU  of  ths  elty  of  Psorla, 
together  with  the  eitr  manafsr,  la  a 
special  policy  meeilnt  on  Tusidar,  Pi^ 
ruary  6,  1969,  considered  the  merits  and 
benefits  of  this  flood-protection  project. 
Their  unanimous  decision  at  thai  spe- 
cial meeting  was:  First,  to  esprsss  favor- 
able attitude  toward  the  der^opment 
of  the  flood -proteeUon  project  for  the 
city  of  Peoria  as  one  which  merits  local, 
State,  and  Federal  support;  and  second* 
to  urge  the  continued  study  and  plan- 
ning necessary  for  the  development  of 
such  a  proposal. 

The  decision  reached  at  the  special 
meeting  was  later  substantiated  by 
formal  action  of  the  city  eouncU  at  its 
regxilar  meeting  on  Tuesday,  February 
13. 1902. 

The  proposal  has  been  recommended 
by  the  division  engineer.  North  Central 
Division,  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  was 
concurred  in  by  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  DeiMurt- 
ment  of  the  Army. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bUl  <S.  2858)  to  authorise  cer- 
tain improvement  of  the  Illinois  River 
at  Peoria.  111.,  for  flood  protection  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Dnxsni,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Fublic 
Works. 
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PROPOSED   DEPARTMENT  OP   FED- 
ERAL-STATE-URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  B0GO6.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Depaitment  of  Pederal- 
State-Urban  Affairs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  strength- 
en the  ability  of  our  Federal  system  to 
meet  the  problems  of  an  increasingly 
complex  society  by  promoting  greater 
cooperation,  coordiniition  of  activities, 
and  understanding  among  the  various 
levels  of  government.  This  bill  is  a 
reafEirmation  of  the  principles  and  con- 
cept of  our  Federal  system  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  designed  to  bring  the  full 
impact  of  our  Federal  system  into  ef- 
fective action  in  meeting  today's  urban 
growth  and  change  problems.  It  pro- 
vides the  basis  for  working  together  of 
the  various  levels  of  government  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  anticipate  and  prevent 
situations  arising,  as  in  the  past,  which 
give  cause  to  unnecessary  Federal  action 
and  big  government  at  the  national 
level. 

This  bill  was  prepared  to  be  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  S.  1633  which  I  con- 
sidered inadequate  and  lacking  the 
sound  basic  concept  of  our  Federal  sys- 
tem. 

However,  after  the  hasty  judgment  to 
abandon  S.  1633  and  to  proceed  by  the 
reorganization  plan  which  cuts  off  the 
opportunity  to  improve  the  proposal,  I 
believe  the  parliamentary  situation  jus- 
tifies introducing  thU  bill  at  this  time 
as  a  better,  more  constructive  and 
sounder  alternative  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  growth  and  change  in  our  com- 
munities. X  would  vote  against  the  re- 
organisation plan  as  I  believe  this  bill 
is  a  better  alternative. 

This  bill  not  only  Includes  existing 
agencies  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administration,  the  Fublic  Hotu- 
ing  Administration,  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  and  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  but  It  also  legislatively 
makes  a  declaration  of  policy  and  pre- 
scribes the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  and  the  Department.  This 
bill  brings  into  the  Department  the  ad- 
visory committee  on  a  permanent  basis. 
This  gives  Oovemors.  State  legislators, 
mayors,  and  county  officials  the  personal 
participation  and  voice  their  problems, 
offices,  and  responsibilities  justify. 

In  the  establishment  of  any  new  de- 
partment, it  seems  essential  to  me  that 
the  act  creating  the  department  must 
clearly  make  a  legislative  declaration  of 
policy  as  the  guiding  spirit  for  the  de- 
partment. This  would  establish  the 
overall  concept,  goal,  and  mission  in 
proper  relationship  with  other  agencies 
of  the  National  Government  and  to  oiu- 
Pederal  system.  This  bill  sets  out  the 
declaration  of  policy.  The  declaration 
of  policy  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  complexity  of  modern  life  Intensi- 
fies the  need  In  our  federal  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  fullest  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination of  activities  between  the  levels 
of  government,  and  that  population  growth 
and  scientific  developments  portend  an  in- 
creasingly complex   society  In  future  years. 


In  recognition  of  the  fwegolng  the  Congreas 
finds  that  the  establishment  of  an  executive 
department  la  dealrable  to  give  continuing 
attention  to  matters  requiring  Federal,  State, 
and  local  oooperation;  to  achieve  the  best 
administration  of  certain  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  have  a  major  ef- 
fect on  State  and  local  development;  and  to 
provide  for  full  and  appropriate  considera- 
tion, at  the  national  level,  of  the  needs  and 
Interesta  of  the  States  and  their  local  com- 
munities. 

This  bill  prescribes  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Department.  Those  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, in  addition  to  those  transferred 
with  agencies,  are  as  follows: 

Conduct  continuing  comprehensive  stud- 
ies with  respect  to  problems  requiring  Fed- 
eral and  State  or  local  cooperation  (In- 
cluding problems  relating  to  housing, 
transportation,  and  community  develop- 
ment); advise  the  President  with  respect  to 
Federal  programa  and  actlvltiea  relating  to 
such  problems;  develop  and  recommend  to 
the  President  policies  for  fostering,  in  co- 
operation with  the  States,  the  orderly 
growth  and  development  of  the  Nation's 
communities,  whether  Incorporated  or  unin- 
corporated; exercise  leadership  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  In  coordinating  Federal 
acUvitlee  affecting  the  Nation's  communi- 
ties; provide  technical  assistance  and  infor- 
mation. Including  a  clearinghouse  service  to 
State,  county,  town,  village,  or  other  local 
government,  in  developing  solutions  to  State 
and  local  problems;  and  encourage  compre- 
hensive planning  by  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  a  view  to  coordinating  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  community  development 
activities  at  the  local  level.  Bring  together 
repreeentatlvee  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  govcrnmente  for  the  oonaideration  of 
common  problems;  provide  a  forum  for  dla- 
ctiaeing  the  sdmlnistratlon  and  coordination 
of  Federal  grant  and  other  programs  requir- 
ing intergovernmental  oooperation;  give 
critical  attention  to  the  oondltlone  and 
ooBtrals  Involved  in  the  sdmlnlstrstlon  of 
Federal  grant  programs;  make  svsllsble  teeb- 
nlosl  ssslstanes  to  the  SMOUtlve  and  legisla- 
tive brancbss  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  In 
the  review  of  proposed  leglalatlon  to  deter- 
mine its  overall  effset  on  the  Federal  sys- 
tem; encourage  discussion  and  study  at  aa 
early  stage  of  emerging  public  problems 
that  are  likely  to  require  mtorgovemmental 
cooperation;  reeonunend.  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Oonetitutlon.  the  moat  desirable 
allocation  of  governmental  functions,  re- 
sponsiblUtlea,  and  revenuee  among  the  eev- 
eral  levels  of  government;  and  recommend 
methods  of  coordinating  and  simplifying  tax 
laws  and  administrative  practicee  to  achieve 
a  more  orderly  and  lees  competitive  flecal 
relationship  between  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  to  reduce  the  burden  of  compli- 
ance for  taxpayers. 

Of  course,  no  new  department  should 
be  created  unless  there  is  a  need  for  it. 
In  this  case,  I  sincerely  believe  that  there 
is  a  need  for  a  Department  of  Federal- 
State-Urban  Affairs  with  a  declaration 
of  policy  and  an  outline  of  its  duties  and 
responsibilities  giving  it  substance  by  a 
statutory  mandate.  It  seems  to  me  this 
is  the  way  we  can  overcome  the  frag- 
mented and  conflicting  efforts  of  the 
various  levels  of  government  and  at 
the  same  time  give  vigorous  recognition 
and  strengthening  support  to  State  and 
local  governments  as  a  vital  part  of  our 
Federal  Union. 

The  facts  justifying  this  need  are  ap- 
parent wherever  we  look.  They  are 
more  fully  discussed  in  part  and  outlined 
by  various  reports  and  studies  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 


tal Relations.  I  refer  to  its  publications, 
"Governmental  Structure.  Organization, 
and  Planning  in  Metropolitan  Areas," 
"Intergovernmental  Responsibilities  for 
Mass  Transportation  Facilities  and  Serv- 
ices in  Metropolitan  Areas,"  and  an  in- 
formation report  entitled  "Tax  Overlap- 
ping in  the  United  States— 1961." 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
when  appropriate,  and  it  is  appropriate 
in  many  areas,  should  render  cooperative 
assistance  in  dealing  with  our  urgent 
problems  throughout  the  Nation  such  as 
those  existing  and  developing  across 
most  State  lines  and  levels  of  govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  urban  growth  and 
change. 

Certainly,  the  Federal  Government 
should  leave  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments those  programs  and  problems 
which  they  are  capable  of  best  handling, 
including  tax  sources  as  a  part  ot  local 
capacity.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
we  must  look  at  the  total  picture  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments  so 
that  we  might  more  effectively  know 
when,  where,  and  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  render  assistance  in 
dealing  with  these  problems  and  when  it 
should  not.  Otherwise,  as  it  has  been 
the  trend,  the  Federal  Government,  bit 
by  bit,  will  creep  into  areas  as  problems 
arise  which  could  be  best  handled  by  the 
State  and  local  governments. 

Furthermore,  with  the  executive 
branch  of  Federal  Oovemment  over 
these  past  years  getting  bigger  and  big- 
ger, it  is  important  to  organise  it  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  manageable,  effective, 
efficient,  and  responsible  to  our  electo- 
rate. The  creation  ot  a  Department  of 
Federal-State-Urban  Aflairi  would  place 
Federal,  State,  urban  relations  in  ^ropn 
perspective  and  relation  to  tJis  President 
sfid  the  Congress,  thus  girinc  ths  elec- 
torate the  opportunity  to  pass  its  judg- 
ment on  the  direction  of  thess  affairs. 

As  it  now  stafids,  without  an  adsquate 
Federal  department  created  by  the  Con- 
gress reflwnsible  to  the  Presidsnt,  the 
Federal  activities  are  fragmented,  un- 
coordinated, operating  in  many  direc- 
tions and  areas,  and  hard  to  keep  up 
with.  As  a  result,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment grows  bigger,  takes  more  taxes; 
and  the  State  and  local  govemmmts  find 
it  more  difficult  to  meet  their  problons; 
and.  most  important,  the  public  does  not 
have  the  total  picture  in  perspective  to 
exercise  its  judgment. 

The  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  reorganization  plan  is  totally 
inadequate.  It  fails  because  it  is  unable 
to  place  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
sound  position  under  our  Federal  sys- 
tem to  meet  the  urgent  problems  related 
to  urtsan  growth  and  change.  It  does  not 
have  a  declaraticoi  of  policy  for  broad 
giiidance  and  direction.  It  does  not  even 
have  a  basic  concept  and  it  could  not 
have  imder  the  reorganization  procedure 
because  the  President  cannot  legislate. 
It  does  not  provide  a  goal  or  mission  or 
prescribe  responsibilities  and  duties  other 
than  those  limited  ones  of  the  agencies 
incorporated.  It  does  not  make  pro- 
vision for  the  bringing  together  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  for  the  consideration 
of  common  problems.  It  does  not  cope 
with  the  total  problem  of  lu-ban  affairs. 
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To  approve  the  President's  reoTKanisa- 
tlon  plan  would,  at  aoost,  aeoompllBh 
nothing  man  than  Is  belnc  done.  It  Is 
a  name  that  has  an  taage.  But  a  name 
and  imacre  are  not  enoocta  to  suooeas- 
f  ully  help  meet  the  urgent  problems  with 
which  our  people  are  confronted  In  our 
f ast-grrowlnc  eommunltiee  and  country. 

This  plan,  no  matter  how  well  Intend - 
t>d  as  a  start,  Is  a  sham.  To  approve  it 
would  be  a  step  backward  because  the 
time  would  be  delayed  when  a  depart- 
ment would  be  Icglslatlrely  created  with 
purpose  and  substance  to  make  real 
progress  In  strengthening  our  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments'  efforts  to 
successfully  meet  the  pressing  current 
and  future  problems  requiring  coordi- 
nated government  action  at  all  levels. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President's  plan 
win  be  disapproved  and  that  the  Con- 
gress win  move  ahead  In  a  sound  legis- 
lative manner  to  work  on  the  total  prob- 
lem of  strengthening  our  Federal  system 
and  meeting  the  urgent  problems  of  ur- 
ban growth  and  change. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  give  consider- 
ation to  the  bill  I  have  proposed  as  well 
as  other  bills  that  have  been  or  may  be 
introduced  on  this  subject. 

There  is  a  national  awareness  and  ur- 
gency for  the  development  of  policies  and 
organization  based  upon  the  sound  con- 
cept of  our  Federal  system  for  dealing 
with  the  many,  varied,  and  expanding 


problems  reqtilrlng  the  closest  function- 
ing and  best  appropriate  efforts  of  all 
levels  of  government. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2861)  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Federal-State-Urban  Af- 
fairs, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Boccs.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

TECHNICAL  AND  MATERIAL  AID  TO 

COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  concurrent 
resolution  in  behalf  of  the  National  In- 
dignation Convention,  whicli  calls  for  an 
end  to  technical  and  material  aid  to 
Communist  countries,  and  that  mate- 
rial In  process  or  transfer  shall  be  re- 
turned to  our  own  land. 

I  send  the  concurrent  resolution  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  appropriate  refer- 
ence. 

The    concurrent    resolution    iS     Con 
Res.  54)   was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  as  follows: 

Rfiolvtd  by  the  Senate  [the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  no  fund* 
wlU  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing military  peraounel  from  any  Communist 
country  or  any  country  dominated  by  the 
Dnlon  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 


All  C!ommunlata  and  other  reprMMitatlTW 
of  enemy  countries  now  being  trained  In  the 

United  States  as  pilots,  technicians,  and 
otlMT  military  pereonnel  shall  be  returned 
to  their  own  lands  at  the  earliest  poMlble 
moment. 

The  transfer  to  Communlat  and  other 
enemy  nations  of  all  planes  and  other  weap- 
uiie  of  war.  and  materials  that  may  be  con- 
verted to  weapons  of  war,  shall  be  terml- 
nnted  at  once 

Any  such  material  In  process  of  transfer 
shall  be  stopped  In  transit  and  returned  to 
the  United  States;  and  any  and  all  agree- 
ments relative  thereto  shall  be  canceled 
immediately. 

Any  persons  la  Government  found  guilty 
of  violating  the  provisions  of  this  resolution 
•hall  be  removed  from  office. 


REPORTS  ON  UTILIZATION  OF  FOR- 
EIGN CURRENCIES  AND  U.S.  DOL- 
LARS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr  President.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  ameiuled.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rsooao 
the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  concerning  the  foreign 
currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  utiUied  by 
that  oommlttee  in  liNSl  in  oonnectloo 
with  foreign  travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooto. 
as  follows: 
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DZNKIS  CBATSB, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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LiSTEaHiLL, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PRESERVATION  OF  CERTAIN  VET- 
ERANS' EDUCATIONAL  RIGHTS— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pell  1  may  l)e  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S  2697,  a  bill  to  preserve  veterans'  edu- 
cational riphts  for  reservists  and  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  called  to  active  duty. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. II  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL RIGHTS  OP  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
ErvinI,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights,  is  absent  from 
the  Senate  today  t>ecause  of  official  busi- 
ness. In  his  absence  he  has  asked  me  to 
announce    that    the    Subcommittee    on 


Constitutional  Rights  will  hold  2  days 
of  hearings  this  week  on  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  military  personnel. 

The  hearings,  which  will  commence  at 
10  a.m.  tomorrow,  February  20,  in  room 
457  and  contirue  through  Wednesday, 
February  21,  are  the  first  of  a  series  which 
the  subcommittee  will  conduct  on  the 
subject  of  military  justice.  This  week 
the  subcommittee  will  hear  testimony 
from  members  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  armed  services,  and  judges 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 
Additional  hearings  will  be  held  early  in 
March,  at  which  time  the  subcommittee 
will  receive  testimony  from  members  of 
the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
New  York  bar,  from  representatives  of 
veterans'  associations,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  law  professors,  and  other 
persons  of  wide  experience  in  the  field 
of  military  law. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  these  hearings 
were  originally  scheduled  earlier  in  Feb- 
ruary,   but    urgent    legislative    business 


necessitated  their  f>ostponement.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  they  have  been 
rescheduled  and  I  am  confldoit  that 
they  will  make  a  meaningful  contribution 
to  the  subject  of  military  law  and  its 
administration. 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  IN  DATE  OF 
HEARING  ON  NOMINATION  OP  J. 
SKELLY  WRIGHT.  TO  BE  UJS.  CIR- 
CUIT JUDGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  CIRCUIT 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  the 
hearing  originally  scheduled  on  the  nom- 
ination of  J.  Skelly  Wright,  of  Louisiana, 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  circuit,  vice  J.  Barrett 
Prettyman,  retired,  for  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1962.  has  been  rescheduled  for 
Wednesday,  February  28,  1962,  at  10:30 
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a.m^  in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  Pong],  and 
myself,  its  chairman. 


ADDRESSES.       EDITORIALS.       ARTI- 
CLES.     ETC..     PRINTED     IN     THE 

RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
oaB,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TOUNO  of  North  Dakota: 
Report  of  poU  r«oeiitly  conducted  by  blm- 
■elf  In  North  Dakota  on  Tarloua  admlnUtra- 
tlon  pollciea  and  programs. 


TRIBUTfiS  TO  SENATOR  HAYDEN. 
OF  ARIZONA.  ON  THE  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  HIS  SERVICE  IN  THE 
XJS.  CONGRESS 

Sir.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  for 

the  Information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  hour  time  will  be  set  aside  in 
which  those  of  us  who  wish  to  do  so  will 
pay  tribute  to  our  distinguished  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  Hayden  I,  on  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  his  entranx:e  into  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 


BY  WHAT  STANDARD  SHOULD  US 
TV  BE  JUDGED? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  body  of  the  Ricoro  portions  of  an 
article  enUUed  "By  What  Standard 
Should  U.S.  TV  Be  Judged?"  written  by 
Richard  P.  Doherty. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Doherty  for  over  20 
years.  He  worked  under  me  during  the 
war  as  a  director  of  our  civil  defense  in 
Massachusetts.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  in  Washington  as  a  consultant  In 
broadcasting.  He  has  visited  radio-TV 
!<tations  In  49  of  our  50  States,  and  has 
observed  and  worked  with  TV  systems 
in  15  foreign  countries. 

This  is  an  excellent  article  on  the  ad- 
vantages we  now  have  In  the  United 
States  in  our  TV  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bt  What  Standako  Sroclo  US    TV  Br 

JUOCKO? 

BBOAOCASTINO    KXPCKT    WITH     WOaLDWIDE    KX- 
PEXIXMCK  CUALLCNCKS  CKITICS 

(Broadcast  consultant  Richard  P  Dohprtv. 
who  contributes  this  stimulating  article,  is 
well  known  to  Sponsor  readers  for  his  year- 
end  ecoaomlc  Torecasts.  He  has  visited  rudlo- 
TV  stations  In  49  of  our  50  States,  and  has 
observed  and  worked  with  TV  systems  in  15 
foreign  nations.  He  repreaents  a  major  Japa- 
neae  TV  network  In  the  Unltd  States  as  well 
as  numerous  American  outlets,  and  has  at- 
teiKled  many  International  economic  cun- 
ferenoea.  A  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  he 
Is  author  of  many  respected  textbouks  and 
arUclM.) 


(By    Richard    P.    Doherty) 

By  what  standards  should  the  American 
TV  industry  be  appraised  and  Judged?  As 
a  medium,  It  should  not  be  evaluated  ac- 
cording to  the  personal  tastes  of  an  Indi- 
vidual, a  group  of  Individuals,  or  even  a  few 
thousand  Individuals  Por  many,  nxany 
months,  various  persona — with  good  srcaas 
to  the  printed  media — have  cast  asperalons 
on  American  TV  because,  too  frequently, 
they  have  choaen  thel-  own  cultural  and 
literary  standards  as  arbitrary  mca-sures  if 
public   Interest  and  public  needs 

We  are  not  a  nation  of  morons  The  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  daily  watch  TV  pro- 
grams are  the  fabric  of  the  Nation  they  are 
not  mlagulded.  uneducated  people  nf  low 
cultural  standards.  Against  the  articulate 
criticism  of  a  few  thousand  pers<.;us  who 
like  to  write  letters,  there  are  millions  cf 
solid  Americans  who  go  on.  dally  and  weekly, 
liking  our  American  brand  of  TV 

The  PCC  has  received  several  thousand 
letters  which  crlUclz«  TV  programing.  How 
many  letters  were  sent  to  the  PCC  from  the 
12  to  15  million  home*  which  regularly,  each 
week,  tune  to  "The  Untouchables."  Bo- 
nanza." "Ounsmoke.  '  and  similar  programs? 
These  millions  of  citizens  Include  factory 
workers,  housewives,  doctors,  lawyers,  farm- 
ers, secretaries.  professors.  governnient 
workers,  schoolteachers,  business  executives 

Television  is  the  current  object  of  attack 
from  certain  public  groups,  from  the  Intelli- 
gentsia, the  avant  garde,  and  the  newspapers 
and  magazines.  The  latter  —  newspapers  and 
magazines — are  fighting  a  dollar  and  profit 
battle  against  TV  and  are  not  always  objec- 
tive In  their  opinions  and  articles,  because 
the  rapid  expansion  of  TV  hurU  their  ad- 
vertising pocketbook.  Many  ether  critics  uf 
'IV  are  motivated  by  their  specialized  inter- 
ests and  often  Ignore  or  disdain  mass  public 
lii'.eresta  even  though  their  criticism  may  be 
oiTered  In  good  faith. 

There  would  be  far  more  Justifiable 
^rltlcl.'^m  of  American  TV  if  the  medium 
primarily  served  segmentized  group  interests 
ruiher  than  mass  public  Interest 

As  producers  of  a  consumer  service,  every 
network  or  station  executive  would  welc«>ms 
objective  criticism  and  objective  appraisal 
by  the  public  Unfortunately,  much  of  the 
criticism  of  TV  has  come  from  persons  who 
assume  that  they  know  what  Interests  the 
public,  or  assume  that  they  know  what  is 
best   for  the  public 

It  is.  Indeed,  constructive  to  subject  a 
mass  medium  u{  cummunu-atl  m.  such  m 
TV.  to  objective  appraisal  and  criticism. 
However,  to  be  objective,  one  must  have 
s»jme  standards  or  yardsticks  from  which  he 
may  evaiuate  resultji  and  achievements. 

Why  not  examine  American  TV  industry 
according  to  the  programs,  accomplishments, 
and  public  services  of  TV  throughcmt  the 
world? 

The  critics  of  American  TV  will  not  prefer 
this  standard  becatiae.  by  It,  overall  Amer- 
ican TV  programing  Is  the  best  and  mnet 
diversified  which  is  offered  to  the  public 
In  any  nation,  anywhere  In  the  world 

In  no  other  nation  l.s  TV  watched  and  en- 
Joyed  by  the  public  for  so  many  dally  snd 
weekly  hours,  by  the  average  family.  t>ecause 
in  no  other  nation  is  TV  so  Interesting  and 
so  much  to  the  varied  total  public  taste  as 
in   the  United  States. 

In  no  other  riatlon  does  the  public  p<Meess 
the  wide  choice  of  diverst:Qed  prii«{ran)  se- 
lection as  In  the  United  States.  Japaii  ranks 
second  and  Canada  and  England  third  re- 
gcifdl.'ig  diversified  public  choice  of  TV  pro- 
sraniing.  In  Prance,  Italy.  Switzerland. 
Russia.  Spain,  PortUBal.  Holland.  Egypt,  and 
every  other  nation,  the  public  has  only  the 
limited  program  presentations  of  the  gov- 
ernmentally  owned,  dominated,  and  dic- 
tated TV  system. 


Amerloan  TV  has  heoome  a  preeminently 
greater  medium  of  maea  communlcatlona 
than  any  other  in  the  world. 

During  any  given  week.  Um  UB.  pubUo 
has  more  total  hours  of  free  choice  of  dis- 
cussion, talk,  forum,  education,  news,  farm 
infonnation.  and  so-called  public  service  pro- 
grams than  Is  available  to  the  public  In  any 
nation  of  the  world  Including  England, 
Prance.  Italy,  Germany.  Japan.  Sweden,  Hol- 
land. Swltserland.  Egypt. 

Religious  TV  programing  hardly  exiete  out- 
side of  the  United  SUtes 

In  no  other  nation  of  the  world  ta  there 
so  much  fully  equal  TV  time  fur  political 
talks  and  controversial  discussions  as  In  the 
United  States     and  without  political  bias. 

During  esch  snd  every  year,  tJbe  three 
American  networks  devote  more  mooey.  man- 
power, know-how.  and  total  telecast  hours 
to  educitlon.  talks,  discussion,  and  public 
aiXjOrs  than  In  all  the  nations  of  Um  world 
combined  Who,  among  TV's  critics,  gives 
the  networks  full  credit  for  ThMe  many 
hours  of  TV  program  service  despite  Uke  loss 
of  profits  Involved  and  the  pubUc  acrvlce 
rendered''  As  one  single  example,  the  three 
networks  spent  upwards  to  9500,000,  with  a 
crew  of  nearly  150  persons  workla^t  for  2 
weeks,  to  bring  the  dramatic  Alan  Bheperd 
space  flight  to  all  of  America  on  May  S,  KMl, 

Television,  as  a  broadcasting  and  aet  man- 
ufacturing Industry,  has  had  Ite  greatest 
growth  and  widespread  public  acceptance  In 
the  United  States — and  by  a  wide  margin — 
and  because  TV  programing  has  jprogreeatve- 
ly  appealed  to  the  vast  American  public. 

The  most  highly  developed  public  tise  of 
TV.  except  in  the  United  Statee,  la  In  Eng- 
litnd.  Japan,  and  Canada  It  Is  significant 
that  In  all  three  of  these  nations.  American 
pr<>grams  rank  among  the  most  popular  In 
public  favor 

Ironically,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
crlUcs.  the  Amerlcatt  TV  programs  which  are 
popular  with  the  pet>ple  of  foreign  nations 
are  the  same  prof^ams  which  attract  the 
largest  mass  public  audience  in  the  United 
States  Many  critics  shudder  at  the  thought 
that  our  adult  western  and  detecUve  TV 
shows  are  big  favontea  with  the  Japanese, 
Canadian,  and  other  foreign  people. 

In  no  other  nation  of  the  world,  erithout 
exception,  does  the  public  poesees  the  tre- 
mendous variety  of  t«>ul  entertainment 
choice  as  Is  telecast  dally  and  weekly  by  the 
American  networks  and  stations. 

In  no  other  nation  Is  there  the  maeelve  TV 
news     c«iverage      that      prevails — dally     and 
weekly-  throughout  the  United  States. 
•  •  •  •  • 

N)  TV  system.  In  England,  continental 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  achieves  the  overall 
professional  produrtlon  technlquea  of  Amer- 
ican TV  Throughout  80  percent  of  the 
world,  TV  program  production  doesn't  re- 
motely approach  our  networks  and.  In  fact^ 
rarely  equ.tls  tiie  local  production  compe- 
tency of  Individual  stations  In  o%M  first  75 
metropolitan  markets. 

The  author  of  theae  observations  htm  either 
worked  with  or  has  visited  or  obacrved  TV 
broadcast  operations  thruughout  moat  at  the 
world  and  around  the  world,  Xxoept  poa- 
slbly  In  England,  Prance,  and  Italy,  he  has 
been  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  American 
I'V  IS  regarded  by  the  broadcast  profeealonals 
.lA  the  Ideal  standard  of  accomplishment  and 
the  goal  of  achlevemeant  Throughout  the 
world  the  United  SUtes  has  set  the  mark  at 
program -product  Ion  achievement  for  other 
national  TV  systems. 

On  the  basis  of  our  personal  worldwide 
experience  with  TV,  we  view  many  of  the 
self-appointed  critics  as  comparable  to  those 
peraona  who  point  to  our  city  alums  «■  being 
typical  Americana.  Of  course,  there  Is  me- 
diocre TV  programing  but  this  does  not  truly 
represent  the  overwhelmingly  predominant 
hours  of  good  network  and  station  TV  pro- 
graming.   However,  whenever  mediocre  pro- 
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grams — by  public  interest  standards — are 
put  on  the  air  by  stations  or  networks,  pub- 
lic disapproval  Is  prompt  and  rapid  Tla 
audience  circulation.  No  TV  executive  can 
possibly  force  the  public  to  like  any  given 
program  regardless  of  his  pereonal  opinions. 

Who  is  to  say  that  any  given  TV  program 
Is  bad  and  should  be  replaced  if  millions  of 
Americans  like  the  program  enough  to  tune 
In  week  after  week? 

This  brings  us  to  a  second  objective  or 
y.-\rdstlck  by  which  American  TV  should  be 
appraised,  namely,  public  Interest  In  otir  net- 
work and  station  TV  programing. 

As  of  today.  American  TV  belongs  to  the 
public  and  free  public  tastes  dominate  pro- 
gram choice.  No  group  or  governmental 
agency  decides  what  the  public  should  watch 
on  Its  home  TV  screen. 


RECTIFICATION  OP  WRONQ  ARIS- 
INO  FROM  WAR  OF  INDEPEND- 
ENCE 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  pleasure  and  privilege  today  to  ad- 
vise the  Senate  that  I  have  received  In- 
formation that  one  of  the  remaifilng 
vestlgates  of  conflict  arising  from  our 
War  of  Independence  has  been  liqui- 
dated. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
series  of  letters  between  certain  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Selwyn  Lloyd,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  be 
Inserted  In  the  Record.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  these  letters,  signifying  the 
rectlflcatlon  of  an  ancient  wrong,  may 
herald  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  Anglo- 
American  amity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

St.  Prm's  Chttbch. 
PMladelpMa.  Pa..  Atifutt  11.  1961. 
Rt     Hon.   SCLWTM  Llotb.   CBM..  TS3.,  Q.C., 

Mi>., 
Chancellor     of     Exchequer,     the     Treasury. 
Whitehall.  London.  S.W.  1,  Eneland. 

Sia:  St.  Peter's  Church  will  celebrate  Its 
bicentennial  on  September  10,  1961,  and  we 
are  desirous  of  starting  our  third  centviry  of 
Christian  worship  after  that  date  with  all 
accounts  settled.  Therefore,  we  must  ask 
you  to  reimburse  this  pariah  for  a  quantity 
of  firewood  obtained  by  British  troops  In  the 
winter  of  17r7-78  by  the  expedient  of  tear- 
ing down  our  fence. 

Mr.  Prank  E.  Seymour,  our  accounting 
warden,  has  Informed  me  that  on  Pebruary  1, 
1778,  one  MaJ.  Edward  Williams,  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  wrote  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Coombe.  then  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  stating 
that  his  commander,  General  Pettlaon  would 
see  that  "a  reasonable  allowance"  was  made 
for  the  fence. 

Although  I  copy  of  that  pledge  Is  Included 
In  the  minutes  of  the  vestry  for  Pebruary 
1778.  no  such  reasonable  allowance  has  been 
forthcoming 

In  view  of  the  length  of  the  fence,  which 
was  seasoned  at  the  time,  although  rela<^ 
lively  new,  I  should  judge  that  a  reasonable 
allowance  In  1778  would  have  been  approx- 
imately 918.  There  Is  no  legal  Justification 
for  making  any  greater  demand. 

At  the  same  time,  It  Is  suggested  that  183 
years  Is  an  unconscionably  long  time  for  an 
Indebtedness  of  this  nature  to  remain  un- 
paid. As  8  consequence,  we  In  turn  would 
consider  It  reasonable  to  ask  for  the  pay- 
ment of  murest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent, 
compounded  annually.  In  addition  to  the 
principal  sum  of  818. 
Tours  truly. 

Jooxpu  Koc^  Jr.. 

JI«CfOf. 


Sbprkbck  8.  IMl. 
The  Barerand  Jo«bph  Kocx.  Jr. 

Daaa  8ia:  Tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  yotir  letter 
of  August  II,  bringing  damage  allegedly 
done  to  the  fence  round  your  church  by 
British  troops  In  the  winter  of  1777-78. 

The  Chancellor  observes  that,  as  this  Is 
said  to  have  oocurred  before  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  in  1788.  Pennsylvania  was  at  that 
time  a  British  colonial  territory.  The  con- 
vention la  that  claims  by  citizens  of  colonial 
territories  against  the  Oovernment,  which 
have  not  been  settled  by  the  date  of  Inde- 
pendence, lie  against  the  successor  govern- 
ment tmlees  a  special  arrangement  is  made 
to  the  contrary.  No  such  special  arrange- 
ment can  be  traced;  and.  therefore.  I  am 
asked  to  advlee  that  you  shoiUd  refer  your 
claim  either  to  the  Pederal  Oovernment  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  or  to  the  State 
government  of  Pennsylvania,  as  you  feel 
appropriate.  This  Is  quite  apart  from  the 
Issue  of  claims  lapsing  by  passage  of  time 
according  to  English  law. 

I  am.  however,  asked  by  the  Chancellor 
being,  as  presunuibly  Major  Williams  was,  of 
Welsh  origin  himself  and  being  also  former- 
ly an  officer  In  the  Royal  Artillery,  to  for- 
ward to  you  his  personal  cheque  for  £6  8s.  Id. 
the  present  equivalent,  at  $2.81  to  the 
pound,  of  $18,  by  way  of  a  contribution  to 
the  funds  of  your  church,  and  as  a  token 
of  his  deep  regard  for  the  American  people. 
In  the  hope,  however,  that  It  will  not  be  con- 
sidered to  prejudice  jour  claim  agaln£t  the 
Pederal  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  the  State  government  of  Penn- 
Eylvanla. 

Plnally  the  Chancellor  wishes  me  to  con- 
vey his  very  best  wishes  for  your  bicen- 
tenary, and  to  commend  to  you  the  words 
of  the  15th  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.' 
Yours  faithfully, 

C.  J.  Caket, 
Private  Secretary. 


St.  Ptim'a  Chtjxch, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  September  12. 1961. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sklwth  I^lotd,  C.B.E.,  TJ}.,  Q.C., 

MJ*.. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Treasury  Cham- 
bers, Great  George  Street.  S.W.  1,  Lon- 
don. England. 
DxAX   Sn:    I   wish    to   extend   my  sincere 
thanks  for  your  personal  check  In  the  sum  of 
•18  to  cover  the  longstanding  debt  owed  for 
the  fence  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  to  con- 
vey my  appreciation  for  the  most  gracious 
letter  from  your  secretary,  Mr.  Carey. 

With  an  evergrowing  sense  of  oneness 
that  allows  for  such  humor  and  friendly 
Jesting,  one  of  another  we  cannot  fall,  with 
God's  grace,  to  remain  strong  in  our  pur- 
pose to  be  witnesses  of  God's  commandments 
to  the  world. 

FalthfiUIy. 

Joseph  Kocx.  Jr.. 

Rector. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  13, 1961. 
Hon.  Selwtn  Llotd, 
Ofjiee  of  the  Exchequer,  London. 

I>KAB  Sn:  My  late  father  was  a  choirboy 
at  St.  Peter's  in  Philadelphia,  and  In  his 
memory  I  should  like  to  assume  and  dis- 
charge the  alleged  Indebtedness  with  respect 
to  the  church  fence,  notwithstanding  your 
recent  generous  act  In  personally  assuming 
this  claim.  With  all  due  respect,  would  Z 
not  be  a  more  appropriate  donor? 

Accordingly,  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  en- 
closed check  In  the  sum  of  818. 

With  slnoerest  regards,  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  R.  Sxxcxkt. 


*  "If  any  xnan's  work  shall  be  burned,  he 
shall  suffer  loss:  but  he  himself  shall  be 
saved:  yet  so  as  by  fire." 


Vah  Ndts,  Calzt..  September  15. 1961. 
The  Honourable  SsLwrir  Ijuom, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  London. 

Dbax  Sis:  I  have  read  in  the  newspaper 
that  you  have  sent  your  personal  check  to  a 
church  In  Pennsylvania  in  payment  of  al- 
leged damages  done  to  the  church  fence  by 
British  soldiers  prior  to  the  Independent  sta- 
tus of  the  United  States. 

In  appreciation  of  your  high  honotir  In 
paying  off  the  claim  of  the  church  with  yotir 
personal  check,  and  in  sjmipathy  with  Eng- 
land's plight  In  trade  balances,  and  its  aus- 
terity program,  I  am  sending  my  personal 
check  so  that  your  donation  will  be  compen- 
sated in  International  monetary  exchange. 
I  do  this  also  as  a  token  of  my  esteem  of  the 
English  people  (and,  of  course,  the  Welsh) 
and  your  contribution  to  honouring  the  name 
Lloyd. 

Sincerely  yours, 

/  J.  Stamutt  Jjmto. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  44Ui 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence, 
which  occurred  on  February  16,  again 
calls  attention  to  the  fate  of  this  gallant 
people,  who  throughout  long  periods  in 
their  history  have  suflfered  under  Rus- 
sian imperialism. 

After  having  attained  liberty  in  1918, 
and  after  having  enjoyed  freedom  for 
about  two  decades,  Lithuania  came  tmder 
the  domination  of  their  giant  neighbor, 
and  to  this  day  they  have  bcMi  denied 
their  independence  by  the  Kremlin 
leaders. 

There  is  no  greater  hypocrisy  than 
Khrushchev's  announcement  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Soviet  Union  advocates 
the  principle  of  self-determination  of 
peoples.  This  is  a  fraud  and  a  deceit. 
Khrushchev  merely  hopes  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  so-called  neutrals  or 
uncommitted  nations  in  the  cold  war 
struggle.  We  must  never  tire,  therefore, 
of  reminding  the  new  emerging  nations 
that  the  greatest  system  of  colonialism 
the  world  has  ever  known  exists  in  the 
Communist  empire  today.  We  must  re- 
mind them  also  that  Communist  im- 
perialism must  one  day  be  eliminated  if 
peace  with  Justice  Is  to  be  established 
among  nations. 

Let  us  hope  that  our  national  policy 
will  continue  to  reflect  the  sincere  desire 
and  purpose  of  the  American  people  to 
work  for  the  eventual  liberation  of  the 
captive  peoples  including  the  long-suf- 
Tering  people  of  Lithuania. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  excerpt  from  a  pub- 
lication entitled  "Problems  of  the  Peoples 
of  the  U.S.S.R.."  1961.  No.  12.  dealing 
with  the  Soviet  record  of  Imperialism,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Soviet  Record  or  Imperialism 

But  the  question  remains  why  the  Soviet 
Union  decided  to  launch  such  a  reckless  at- 
tack on  thoee  countries  which  oppose  Its 
drive  for  world  conquest  at  this  time.  Every 
outstanding  colonial  question  of  real  sub- 
stance is  to  be  found  on  the  agenda  of  this 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  There  are 
two  major  items  on  the  agenda  at  the  plenary 
alone  which  will  make  It  possible  to  discuss 
all  aspects  of  the  general  problem. 
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Why  haa  the  Soviet  Union  twice  In  the  last 
2  years  attempted  to  seize  the  Initiative  on 
the  colonial  Issue  from  the  new  states  or 
Africa  and  Asia?  Why  has  the  Soviet  Union 
attempted  to  Inject  Bast- West  differences  In- 
to the  complicated  and  difficult  North-South 
problems,  thereby  making  It  less  likely  that 
we  will  be  able  to  find  realistic  and  mean- 
ingful solutions?  Why  has  the  Soviet 
Union  sought  to  distract  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  from  the  tried  and  true  proce- 
dures it  has  followed  for  15  years  with  such 
markLed  success,  substituting  a  war  of  words 
for  detailed  discussion  and  specific  recom- 
mendations of  individual  territories  and 
problems? 

There  are  at  least  two  answers. 

First,  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  wish  the 
United  Nations  to  operate  successfully  In 
this  or  any  other  field.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
fearful  that  the  solution  of  outstanding 
colonial  problems  involving  the  West  wlU  '.m- 
pel  the  United  Nations  to  focus  attention  on 
the  situation  In  the  vast  Soviet  empire 

Moreover,  in  the  jjast  15  years,  as  the 
process  of  self-determination  lii  the  ex- 
colonlal  areas  of  Asia  and  Africa  was  rapidly 
expanding  the  wc»'ld  conununlty  of  free  and 
Independent  nations,  the  contrary  process 
was  taking  place  within  the  periphery  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Wherever  the  Influence 
of  the  Soviet  armed  forces  could  be  brought 
to  bear.  lnde{>endent  countries,  many  of 
which  had  Just  been  liberated  from  Hitlers 
terror,  were  absorbed  and  their  national 
aspirations  savagely  repressed  by  a  state  bent 
on  the  eradication  of  the  national  identity 
of  all   peoples   within   the  Soviet  domain. 

This  Indicates  the  second  wellsprlng  of 
Soviet  Interest  In  the  colonial  question  In 
the  United  Nations.  The  Soviet  memoran- 
dum and  Initiative  Is  a  diversionary  move; 
and  attempt  to  prevent  the  world  organiza- 
tion from  focxislng  on  the  serious  depriva- 
tions of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  world 

Many  criteria  have  been  developed  over 
the  years  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
particular  situation  falls  Into  the  colonial 
category.  Surely  the  key.  however,  Is  the 
absence  of  self-determination  for  the  de- 
pendent peoples  concerned. 

Because  the  world  cannot  long  remain 
half  slave  and  half  free,  the  United  States 
expects  that  the  United  Nations  will  focus 
Its  attention  as  carefully  on  the  colonialism 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  It  does  on  that  of 
Portugal  or  any  other  nation  For  if  the 
Soviet  Union  comes  to  believe  it  can  enforce 
a  double  standard  in  the  world  with  com- 
plete impunity  no  country  in  the  world  will 
be  safe 

The   record   speaks  for   itself 

LITHUANIA'S    DAT    OT    LIBEXATION    WILI.    COME 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  pause  for  a  moment  to  hail  a 
gallant  people  and  to  note  that  Febru- 
ary 16  was  the  44th  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  the  independence  of 
Lithuania.  Lithuanians  still  await  the 
date  on  which  they  can  celebrate  this 
occasion  together  on  their  own  soil,  free 
from  Communist  domination  and  free 
to  express  their  own  national  self- 
determination.  We  know  this  nation 
can  endure,  and  its  people  will  prevail. 
We  stand  together. 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  freedom  and  independence, 
democracy  and  popular  government  were 
the  goals  for  which  the  First  World  War 
was  waged,  and  the  Lithuanians  were 
among  the  small  oppressed  peoples  for 
whom  these  goals  were  attained.  The 
autocracies  In  E^irope  were  overthrown 
when  the  war  ended,  and  the  long-op- 
pressed  and  downtrodden   nationalities 


found  their  opportunity   to  fulfill  tht^lr 
ancient  yearnings  for  independence. 

The  Lithuanian  people  had  been  striv- 
ing toward  this  goal  ever  since  1795, 
when  a  sturdy  independent  Lithuania 
gave  way  to  the  overwhelming  might  of 
the  czarist  dictator.  When  the  de- 
crepit and  detested  czarist  dictatorship 
was  shattered  by  the  Russian  revolution, 
the  Lithuanians  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence on  February  16.  1918  They 
then  established  the  Lithuanian  Re- 
public, rebuilt  their  war-torn  country, 
strengthened  democratic  institutioivs. 
and  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their 
ancient  tradition  of  freedom.  Lithu- 
anian spokesmen  advocated  the  cause 
of  peace  in  the  League  of  Nations  after 
Lithuania  was  admitted  to  the  world 
body  in  1921. 

During  this  period  the  Lithuanians 
lived  in  friendship  with  their  Russian 
neighbors,  and  ancient  conflicts  between 
Lithuania  and  Poland  became  less  im- 
portant than  ever  before  This  demon- 
strates the  ridiculousness  of  the  Soviet 
claim  that  independent  nations  in  East- 
ern Europe  would  constitute  a  threat  to 
her  national  security.  The  happy  period 
between  the  wars  came  to  an  abrupt  end 
in  1939.  The  country  was  again  invaded, 
first  by  the  Germans  and  then— as  the 
war  drew  to  a  close — by  the  Red  army 
Lithuania  was  incorporated  into  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  thus  ended  the  inde- 
pendent Lithuanian  Republic. 

For  over  20  unhappy  year.s.  the  Lithu- 
anian people  have  not  known  the  free- 
dom which  they  expected  to  be  theirs 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  Having  suffered 
cruelly,  they  were  then  rudely  shocked  to 
find  themselves  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
In  their  historic  homeland  they  are  held 
a  satellite  of  a  foreign  power,  dominated 
by  Communist  totalitarianism.  During 
all  these  years  they  have  been  holding 
firm  to  their  cherished  traditions  and 
hoping  and  praying  for  their  deliver- 
ance. 

In  the  United  Slates  Lithuanians  and 
their  children  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  in  the  arts,  education, 
busine.ss.  and  sports.  Lithuanian- 
Americans  have  made  strong  efforts  to 
preserve  their  original  culture  within 
the  framework  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  Lithuania  has  a  tenacious  hold  on 
her  sons  in  America,  although  their 
memories  of  the  old  country  have  been 
well  mteprated  with  their  allegiance  to 
their  country  of  adoption 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  join  the 
Lithuanian  people  on  the  44th  anniver- 
sary of  their  independence  in  the  prayer 
that  the  independence  and  freedom  of 
their  homeland  will  eventually  be 
realized. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LONG  ISLAND  UNION  S 
PROTEST  ON  TRADE  WITH  COM- 
MUNIST BLOC 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  protest  of  a  Long  Island  local 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  to  US.  policies  on  trade  with 
the  Communist  bloc.  This  protest  has 
unusual  .significance  because,  if  succe.ss- 
ful.  it  will  mean  the  loss  of  jobs  for  the 


union's  members  In  an  area  already 
seriously  threatened  by  emplo]rment  cuts. 
The  union's  members  are  willing  to  suf- 
fer this  risk  rather  than  contribute  their 
lat>or  and  know-how  to  producing  valu- 
able machinery  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  attitude  of  this  local  union  is 
inspiring.  It  demonstrates  that  the 
American  people  are  wlUins  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  Nation's  welfare  far 
beyond  those  which  the  Government  haa 
asked  In  recent  years  the  United 
States  and  our  free  world  allies  hava 
made  a  substantial  contribution  to  Com< 
munist  growth  and  power  by  being 
major  suppliers  of  advanced  technologj 
and  machinery  to  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc 
This  trend  has  continued  unabated  de- 
spite the  Berlin  crisis  and  the  outbreak 
of  actual  hostilities  in  Vietnam  and 
Laos  The  action  of  this  lAM  local  ij 
a  warning  that  the  American  people 
have  no  stomach  for  a  business-as-usual 
policy  with  our  avowed  enemies. 

My  investigation  of  Uiis  subject  has 
convinced  me  that  most  of  our  difficul- 
ties stem  from  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  our 
allies  on  a  firmer  policy  toward  Com- 
munist bloc  trade  In  this  case,  for 
example,  the  Commerce  Department  ap- 
parently has  approved  the  shipment  of 
the  machmery  to  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause the  same  equipment  could  be  pur- 
chased from  other  Western  counUles. 
No  one  can  exp)ect  American  industry 
and  labor  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of 
the  political  and  economic  struggle 
in  which  the  world  Is  engaged.  But  per- 
haps the  example  of  self-sacriflce  pro- 
vided by  the  memt)ers  of  the  LAM  will  be 
contagious  beyond  our  borders  and  will 
spur  a  greater  effort  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  tighten  and  coordinate  our 
international  control  system. 

The  Communist  bloc  is  waging  an  un- 
relenting war  against  freedom  on  mai.y 
fronts.  The  economic  battleground  is 
less  apparent  to  some  than  the  military 
and  political  battlegrounds,  but  it  is  no 
less  real.  We  have  most  of  the  advan- 
tages in  any  economic  contest  with  the 
Communists,  but  they  have  been  largely 
forfeited  by  lack  of  Imaginative  policy 
planning  We  must  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  trade  can  be  a  positive  weapon  for 
winning  concessions  from  the  Commu- 
nists if  a  sensible  and  unified  control 
system  is  instituted.  Failure  to  do  so 
will  permit  the  Communists  to  continue 
to  gain  on  the  West  in  every  transaction 
despite  their  weak  bargaining  position. 
Mr  President.  I  am  glad  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  patriotic  spirit  and  high  sense  of 
purpose  of  the  members  of  this  lAM 
local. 
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FANCY  BOOKKEEPING  ON  THE  NEW 
FRONTIER 

Mr     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr 

President,  yesterday  in  a  television  in- 
terview the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said 
that  he  was  unable  to  determine  from 
what  source  I  obtained  the  figures  I  used 
m  my  remarks  of  February  12  and  Feb- 
ruary 15.  as  appearing  in  the  CoifCRKS- 
siONAL  Record  on  pages  217S-2174  and 
2295-2296.  respectively,  when  I  suggested 
there  had  been  some  fancy  bookkeeping 
on  the  New  Frontier.    It  seemed  he  could 


not  recall  their  erroneous  claim  of  a 
$1V2  billion  reduction  in  agriculture 
inventories. 

I  am  always  delighted  to  assist  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  furnishing 
any  information  he  may  need.  For  his 
Information,  I  obtained  some  of  my  fig- 
ures from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  published  January  12,  1962,  des- 
ignated as  USDA  159-62.  In  this  report 
the  Department  claimed  that  the  loans 
and  inventories  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities on  November  30,  1960,  were  $9,150,- 
087.000,  and  that  on  November  30,  1961. 
they  had  declined  to  $7,647,236,000,  thus 
Indicating  a  reduction  of  approximately 
$1V2  bUlion. 

The  second  report  on  which  I  based 
my  remarks  was  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  under  date  of 
February  13,  1962 — last  week — and  des- 
ignated USDA  565-62.  In  this  report  the 
Department  corrected  the  method  of 
bookkeeping  and  used  the  same  method 
in  arriving  at  the  valuations  of  invento- 
ries of  1960  and  1962.  This  later  report 
showed  the  December  31.  1961  loans  and 
inventories  as  being  $7,685,946,000,  and 
the  December  31,  1960,  loans  and  inven- 
tories after  comparable  adjustment  as 
being  $7,908,135,000.  That  puts  both  fig- 
ures on  a  comparable  basis  and  reduced 
their  earlier  claim  by  aroimd  $1,300  mil- 
lion. 

I  congratulated  the  Secretary  last 
Thursday  for  making  this  correction. 

The  reason  I  raised  the  question  in 
the  first  place  was  that  a  misunderstand- 
ing was  being  given  by  several  of  the  ad- 
ministration officials  in  their  speeches. 

By  comparing  figures  which  had  been 
arrived  at  on  two  entirely  different  bases 
they  were  intentionally  or  unintention- 
ally leaving  the  impression  that  great 
progress  had  been  made  toward  reduc- 
ing these  agriculture  surpluses. 

For  instance,  I  quote  what  the  Presi- 
dent said  In  his  message  submitted  to  the 
Congre5s  on  January  30.  1962.    He  said: 

By  the  beginning  of  19C1.  when  the  emer- 
gency legislation  was  introduced  to  reduce 
Inventories,  the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion had  over  $9  bUllon  In  lotuvs  and  inven- 
tories. 

In  his  press  conference  held  on  Janu- 
ary 31.  1962.  the  President  when  discuss- 
ing our  strategic  stockiiiling  program 
made  a  statement  In  which  he  referred 
to  the  agricultural  inventories  as  being 
less  than  $7.7  billion.  I  >^ote  from  the 
article  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times -Herald  February  1.  1982: 

He  said  the  total  stockpile  now  amounts 
to  $7.7  blUlon  worth  of  nuiterlals — a  figure 
beyond  the  value  of  the  moxmtaln  of  surplus 
farm  products  now  In  storage. 

Thus,  the  President  by  referring  to  the 
present  inventories  of  agriculture  com- 
modities as  being  less  than  $7.7  billion 
and  then  referring  to  the  Inventories 
of  a  year  ago  as  having  been  In  excess 
of  $9  billion,  left  the  Irapression  of  a 
$1V2  billion  reduction. 

The  fact  Is  that  there  has  been  very 
little  change  In  the  Invtaitories  during 
the  past  year.  The  December  31  cor- 
rected report  which  was  released  last 
week,  February  12,  1962,  showed  In- 
creases in  Inventories  of  practically  all 
commodities  except  cotton. 


The  point  I  am  making — and  the 
point  I  raised — is  that  the  Department 
has  been  using  two  methods  of  evaluation 
of  the  inventories  of  the  different  years. 
Based  upon  their  own  reix>rt  of  last 
week,  they  acknowledged  this  error  and 
the  correction  reduced  their  previous 
claim  by  $1,430  million. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Secretary 
will  take  the  time  to  read  the  two  re- 
ports which  have  come  out  of  his  own 
office,  and  if  at  any  time  I  can  be  of  any 
further  assistance.  I  trust  that  he  will 
feel  free  to  call  on  me. 


DEDICATION  OF  OKLAHOMA  PRESS 
ASSOCIATION  HEADQUARTERS 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  Okla- 
homa Press  Association  recently  dedi- 
cated a  new  headquarters  building  In 
Oklahoma  City.  This  magnificent  edi- 
fice stands  on  Lincoln  Boulevard,  a  few 
blocks  north  of  the  Oklahoma  Capitol 
Building,  as  e  symbol  as  well  as  a  worka- 
day reminder  of  the  Integrity  and  vitality 
of  the  fourth  estate  In  Oklahoma. 

When  this  new  structure  was  dedi- 
cated January  26.  1962.  the  dedicatory 
prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  James  R. 
Scales.  President  of  Oklahoma  Baptist 
University,  Shawnee,  Okla.  Dr.  Scales 
reminded  us  anew  of  the  profound  re- 
sponsibility which  must  be  borne  by  the 
free  press  of  our  State  and  of  our  Nation. 
I  call  his  prayer  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and,  hopefully,  to  the  attention 
of  the  newsmen  who  work  with  us  here 
from  day  to  day,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recobd 
for  all  to  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso 
as  follows : 

PmATia  roB  trk  Oklahoma  Parss  Association 
Bt  Db.  jAins  R.  SCAixB 

O  Ood.  our  dear  Father,  source  of  all  truth 
and  knowledge,  we  call  for  Thy  blessing 
upon  all  who  gather  and  distribute  the  words 
which  bind  our  world  together.  We  ask  that 
Thou  wouldst  bless  this  building,  dedicated 
to  light,  truth,  and  freedom,  as  Thou  hast 
blessed  and  used  the  press  In  the  days  of 
Otitenberg.  Defoe,  and  John  Milton. 

On  this  happy  day,  we  pray  with  MUton, 
"Olve  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and 
to  argue  freely  according  to  conscience,  above 
all  liberties."  Renew  our  faith  to  believe 
that  where  "truth  and  falsehood  grapple, 
truth  will  not  be  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free 
and  open  encounter." 

Inspire  the  men  and  women  who  work 
her*  with  an  unquenchable  love  of  truth. 
Make  the  fourth  estate  too  proud  to  exploit 
fears  and  inflame  hatreds.  Give  Its  mem- 
bers a  contempt  for  lies,  lest  they  call  light 
darkness  and  darkness  light.  Charge  them 
with  a  aenae  of  their  awesome  responsibility 
for  the  wisdom  of  the  Nation.  May  they 
never  drug  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
cheapness,  or  half-truths,  or  prejudice. 

Embolden  them  to  turn  light  on  those 
whose  deeds  are  evil.  Make  them  worthy 
successors  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  William 
Lloyd  Oarrison.  and  Thomas  Nast,  who  held 
their  work  to  be  a  holy  thing  for  which  men 
should  be  willing  to  die.  Help  them  to 
remember  that  the  Nation  may  be  served 
by  their  ooiirage,  or  lost  through  their  con- 
tentment with  what  the  people  want.  When 
they  face  defeat  or  ridicule  or  contempt,  let 
them  be  sustained  by  Thy  approbation  and 
the  knowledge  that  they  have  been  servants 
of  a  higher  law. 


In  ttie  name  of  Christ  Thy  Son,  Who  died 
to  communicate  the  richness  of  God's  love 
to  the  poverty  of  men,  we  pray.    Amen. 


TO  BAIL  OUT  THE  U2J. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial, entitled  "To  Ball  Out  UJJ.."  ap- 
peared in  the  February  7,  1962.  issue  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  which  covers 
a  matter  that  concerns  every  citizen.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-lnted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  Bah.  Out  U.N. 

President  Kennedy  has  called  upon  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  pxirchaae  of  $100  mil- 
lion of  United  Nations  bonds — ti»U  the  issue 
UJi.  proposes  to  float  in  the  hope  of  work- 
ing Its  way  out  of  bankruptcy.  The  Presi- 
dent calls  n.N.  "an  essential  part  of  the 
machinery  to  bring  peace  out  of  this  world 
of  danger  and  discord."  He  also  calls  the 
bond  plan  sound. 

Despite  their  misgivings  about  the  per- 
formance and  prospects  of  U  JT..  a  substantial 
number  of  Americans  feel  that  if  the  organ- 
ization is  to  founder,  the  blame  should  not 
be  attached  to  the  United  States  because 
of  any  act  of  omission  or  commission  on  its 
part. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  number  of 
Americans  would  not  agree  with  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy that  the  bond  proposal  la  sound.  They 
think  that  It  is  fraudulent,  spurloiu.  and 
that  the  bonds  will  prove  worthless.  They 
therefore  believe  that  Secretary  Oeneral 
U  Thant  and  Mr.  Kennedy  are  ""»^r<"g  false 
reprasentatlons. 

A  prominent  Wisconsin  buslnsasman  has 
proposed  that  there  Is  an  honest  way  of  re- 
solving this  dilemma.  If  the  existence  of 
\J2i.  is  at  stake,  and  enough  Americans  be- 
lieve that  It  should  be  provided  with  a  fur- 
ther chance  to  prove  Itself,  he  suggests  that 
no  one  In  Congress  vote  to  buy  any  bonds, 
but  that  Congress  vote  a  flat  donation  of 
$100  million  to  U.N. 

The  United  States  has  already  poured 
$1,SD0  million  into  U.N.  It  can  afford  to 
grubstake  the  Organization  In  the  amount 
proposed,  especially  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy will  alwajrs  be  able  to  find  some  other 
way  of  getting  rid  of  all  the  tax  revenue 
upon  which  he  can  lay  his  hands.  Whatever 
the  reaction  to  U.N.  and  Its  works,  this  enter- 
prise Is  hardly  less  sensible  than  such  other 
administration  prolects  as  shooting  the  moon 
or  scatter-shot  Federal  doles  to  education 
and  teachers'  salaries. 

This  can  be  stated  even  though  the  double 
standard  practiced  by  U.N.  and  the  ques- 
tionable usefulness  of  the  Organisations  have 
drawn  the  merited  criticism  of  such  respon- 
sible statesmen  as  Prime  Minister  Macmillan 
and  Lord  Home,  the  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. President  de  Gaulle  of  France  has  dis- 
missed U.N.  as  a  forum  for  tumultuous  and 
scandalous  activity,  filled  with  Communist 
invective.  Adlal  Stevenson  has  warned  that 
U.N.'s  subsenrience  to  Asian -African  Jingoism, 
abetted  by  Moscow,  "could  end  with  its 
death." 

Nevertheless,  if  the  United  States  feels 
obliged  to  apply  artificial  respiration,  the 
open  and  honest  way  to  do  so  Is  to  make 
a  gift  In  cash  on  the  assumption  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  aboveboard  in  implying  that 
this  is  to  be  a  one-shot  deal.  If  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  voted  to  buy  what  the  XJ2I. 
calls  securities,  they  would  be  accessories 
before  the  fact  In  dignifying  a  swindle  with 
the  representation  that  it  Is  an  investment. 


UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,   the 
February  8.  1962.  issue  of  the  Chicago 
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Dally  Tribune  carried  an  editorial. 
"Those  U.N.  Bonds."  which  should  be  of 
Interest  to  every  American.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be  placed 
in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Trosx  U.N.  Bonos 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  w&a  obliged  to  ad- 
mit many  dlaabllltles  In  the  United  Nations' 
proposed  9200  million  bond  Issue  whea  be 
presented  tbe  admires tratlon's  sales  pitch  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
purchasing  $100  million  of  this  paper. 

Yesterday  we  quoted  the  sage  opinion  of 
a  mldwestern  businessman  that  Congress 
would  be  better  advised,  If  It  recognizes  any 
necessity  to  rescue  UN.,  to  vote  a  $100  mil- 
lion contribution  to  the  organization,  rather 
than  subscribe  to  the  fiction  that  these 
worthless  bonds  represent  any  sort  of  Invest- 
ment whatsoever. 

As  to  the  spurlousness  of  the  paper.  Pres- 
ident de  Oaulle  of  France  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  he  wouldn't  buy  a  single 
centime  of  the  Issue  even  If  the  bonds  were 
printed  on  24-karat  gold  sheets. 

So,  before  Congress  acts  at  all.  It  should 
seek  an  advisory  opinion  from  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  This  agency  su- 
pervises the  registration  of  security  Issues 
and  suppresses  fraud  In  the  sale  of  securities. 
It  should  be  asked  whether  the  UN  flota- 
tion would  qualify  under  Its  rules  and  regu- 
lations. 

This  Is  no  frivolous  suggestion,  for  consider 
the  facts:  The  bonds  are  Issued  by  an  or- 
ganization which  Is  admittedly  broke  It 
has  no  tangible  assets  to  back  up  the  paper 
Even  Its  building  Is  subject  to  a  U  S  Hen 
If  the  UN.  were  considered  an  operating 
company,  the  SEC  would  be  obliged  to  con- 
sider some  additional  facts. 

Among  them  Is  that  of  the  104  "partners,  " 
some  M  are  now  In  default  on  their  debts 
to  the  company.  If  the  11 -member  Security 
Council  Is  to  be  regarded  as  the  board  of 
directors,  the  SEC  would  find  that  even  the 
directors  themselves,  such  as  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  France,  were  so  conspicuously  lack- 
ing In  confidence  in  the  enterprise  that  they 
would  not  take  up  their  share  of  operating 
ex|)enses 

There  is  the  further  fact  that  $30  million 
of  the  money  raised  by  bond  sales  would  be 
used  to  repay  debts  the  UN.  already  owes 
the  United  States.  In  other  words.  Mr  Ken- 
nedy proposes  paying  $100  million  to  get  back 
$30  million.  Perhaps  the  SBC  would  decide 
that  an  Investor  so  Imprudent  needed  to  be 
protected  from  himself. 

What  is  unethical  for  private  companies 
to  do  Is  equally  unethical  when  practiced 
by  goverrunents  or  International  organiza- 
tions. The  U  N  bond  Issue  Is  objectionable 
not  primarily  because  It  Is  unsound,  but  be- 
cause it  Is  fraudulent.  Mr.  Kennedy  there- 
fore should  not  be  permitted  to  Join  the 
UN.  Secretariat  In  practicing  deception  on 
the  American  people.  The  SEC,  though  com- 
posed of  political  nominees  beholden  to  him. 
should  have  enough  principle  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  so.  If  It  does  not.  it  discredits 
Itself. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  CUBAN  REFUGEES 

Mr.  PEHX.  Mr.  President,  as  a  for- 
mer vice  president  of  the  International 
Rescue  Committee  and  a  person  who 
was  deeply  Involved  with  Hungarian 
refugees,  I  have,  naturally,  followed 
closely  the  efforts  of  our  Government 
and  various  voluntary  agencies  to  assi.st 
Cuban  refugees.  In  this  connection.  I 
recall  the  magnificent  response  which 
America  made  toward  the  victims  of  the 


Hungarian  revolution.  In  contrast.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  us  are  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  the  country  of  first  sanctuary 
for  110,000  escapees  from  Castro's  re- 
gime— three  times  the  number  of  Hun- 
garian refugees  which  we  received. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  the  impor- 
tant humanitarian  considerations  In- 
volved, It  is  politically  imperative  that 
greater  efforts  b.*  made  to  assist  Cuban 
refugees.  Last  week,  we  all  followed  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Puntt.  del  Este  Con- 
ference. As  we  all  know,  the  United 
States  took  the  leadership  in  urging 
other  nations  of  the  Americas  to  bar 
Cuba  from  the  activities  of  the  OAS. 
Thus,  at  this  time,  it  is  all  the  more  ap- 
propriate that  we  take  renewed  cogni- 
zance of  the  110,000  victims  of  the  Castro 
regime  and  renew  our  determination  to 
insure  that  they  receive  more  adequate 
assistance. 

Last  December,  the  Senate  Sul)com- 
mittee  on  Refugees  and  Escapees,  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  1  Mr 
Hart  I  conducted  a  series  of  penetratin;? 
hearings  which  shed  a  great  deal  of  light 
on  the  conditions  of  the  Cuban  refugees 
in  this  country.  I  am  hopeful  that  thp 
committee's  recommendatlon.s.  which  I 
understand  will  .soon  be  forthcoming,  will 
receive  prompt  and  fa%orftblp  considera- 
tion. 

At  this  time.  I  also  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  signed  by  Mr  William  Van- 
den  Heuvel.  the  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on 
January  17,  1962.  and  an  article  on  the 
Cuban  refugee  problem  by  Mr  Philip  S 
Cook,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  January  23.  1962.  l)e 
inserted  in  the  Record  In  my  judgment. 
Mr  Cook's  article  and  Mr.  Vanden 
Heuvels  letter  do  an  excellent  Job  of 
underscoring'  the  need  for  immediate 
action. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   letter 
and   article  were  ordered  to   be  printed 
in   the   Record,    as   follows: 
I  Prom   the  New  York  Times.   Jan     17.    1962) 
CirsAN    Rtrr-ceE    Aid   Crisis— Govuinmcntal 

AND   PmiVATC    FfNDS  REPOETED   AT    LoW  EBB 

To  the  EorroR  of  the  New  York  Times 

Please  permit  me  to  supplement  your  De- 
cember 27  editorial  concerning  Cuban  relu- 
gees  which  has  left  Implications  that  may 
be  subject  lo  misunderstanding  I  refer 
particularly  to  your  statement  that  "food, 
shelter,  clothlnc;,  and  education  needs  of 
the  refugees  seem  to  be  taken  care  of  ade- 
quately •  •  ••  and  that  a  major  g  >al  is 
•  inducing!  them  to  accept  Jobs  and  aid  in 
other  parts  of   the   United  States  " 

The  Federal  Government,  the  State  of 
Florida.  <ind  the  voluntary  aRencles  have 
done  magnlficenily  In  meeting  the  hardships 
and  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  largest  sin- 
gle influx  of  refugees  into  our  country  in 
this  century.  This  l.s  the  first  time  th.it  the 
United  States  has  been  a  n,iti:)n  of  first 
sanctuary"  and  we  have  met  this  hlst<jrical 
obligation  with  genercjus  compassion 

Both  government.il  and  private  fund."? 
however,  have  dlmmi.shed  to  a  critical  point 
Unless  Federal  appropriations  are  renewed 
and  private  generoaity  increased,  the  groups 
charged  with  the  respon.slblUtie.s  of  relief 
and  resettlement  will  not  be  able  to  carry  on 

Only  those  refugees  registered  with  the 
reception    center    in    Miami    are    entitled    to 


Federal  assistance  Most  of  the  3S,000  refu- 
gees who  have  come  to  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  area  are  dependent  solely  on  the  vol- 
untary agencies  for  help  Many  of  them  are 
desolate  In  the  face  of  the  high  cost  of  urban 
living 

As  a  witness  before  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee which  held  hearings  on  the  refugee 
problem  In  early  December,  I  urged  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Federal  program  to  the  New 
York  area  so  that  the  State,  the  city,  and 
the  agencies  could  meet  their  commitments. 

rONTSIBl'TION      or     ACENCIXS 

The  Immediate  needs  of  the  winter  months 
are  urgent  The  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee's clothing  center  In  N«w  York  has 
been  struggling  lo  supply  warm  clothing  to 
thousands  of  refugees  who  have  sought  Its 
help  Since  July  1960.  when  the  I.R.C.  first 
established  Its  relief  program  for  the  victims 
of  Castro  (and  als(j  fur  the  refugees  from 
Trujlllo).  the  voluntary  agencies  have  given 
counsel  and  pers'inal  assistance  to  additional 
thousands 

The  IRC  experience  shows  that  the  Cu- 
b.in  refugee.s  prefer  to  m.ike  themselves  self- 
supp<irting  and  independent,  regardless  of 
where 'they  are  obliged  lo  live  while  waiting 
out  their  exile 

There  is  Uttle  need  to  Induce  them  to 
accept  Jobs  and  aid  In  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  the  real  need  is  to  ftnd  the 
Jobs  and  assistance  In  other  areas  to  make 
refugee  resettlement  possible.  The  recently 
announced  drive  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  toward  this  goal,  reported  In  your 
columns  of  January  6.  Is  a  welcome  first 
htef)  But  if  we  are  to  succeed,  the  volun- 
tary agencies  urgently  need  the  generous 
support  of  our  citizens  throughout  the 
country 

No  one  knows  how  much  longer  the  refu- 
gees' exile  must  endure  But  we  must  take 
advantage  of  their  presence  so  that  upon 
returning  to  Cuba  they  will  remember  and 
exemplify  generosity  and  freedom  as  the 
hallmarks  of  our  society 

WlLI-IAM    VANDEN    HCUVKI., 

Prestdent.  Intfrnational  Rescue 
Commtttee 
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IPr.im  the  New  York  (N  Y  )  Herald  Tribune. 

Jan   23.  1962] 
T^iPT  E  THE  HtTNRAsiAN   TTbe  Or  HtTMAWmr^ 

Ca.stso     RErucEEs     Vekstts     UjB      Apatmt: 

2.000  AssivE  Each  Week.  Few  Find  Homes 
(By  Philip  S  Cook) 

The  problem  of  Cuban  refugees  In  the 
United  States  has  caused  mounting  concerr 
among  officials  of  some  private  agenda  re- 
sponsible for  their  care  and  resettlement 
They  feel  that  the  country  Is  beaded  for 
serious  trouble  If  something  more  Is  not 
done 

The  mathematics  of  th*  problem  are  cold 
and  compelling  Something  like  110,000  refu- 
gees from  Castro's  Cuba  have  slresdy  arrived. 
almost  three  times  the  number  of  the  Hun- 
garian  refugees  absorbed   In    1956  and    1957 

The  Cubans  continue  to  pour  In  directly 
by  plane  from  Havana  to  Miami  st  the  rate 
of  nearly  2  000  a  week  Hundreds  more 
filter  In  weekly  to  Florida  by  boat  or  to  New 
York.  New  Orleans  and  other  cities  from 
Spain,  Jamaica.  Puerto  Rico  and  Central 
.\inerica 

ONl  T    1  7  ono  Rr  .FTTI^ED 

S..me  83  (X)0  have  registered  with  the 
refugee  relief  center  In  Miami  and  lees  than 
17000  of  these  have  been  successfully  re- 
settled outside  Dade  County  For  every 
Cuban  who  \s  iiKtved  out  to  New  York,  Chi- 
cago. Cleveland  or  some  other  resettlement 
area,   another  three  arrive   to  take  his  place 

By  all  accounts  the  Federal  Government 
Is  doing  .1  su|)erb  Job  of  helping  the  Miami 
and  Dade  County  authorities  to  cope  with  a 
.situation,  the  likes  of  which  the  country  has 
never  seen  Already  It  has  cost  the  taxpayers 
$17  million      If  the  Incoming  srrlval  and  re- 


settlement rates  remain  the  same  for  an- 
other year,  which  they  easily  could,  the  bill 
may  easily  double  or  triple. 

Between  8.000  and  B.OOO  refugees  have  been 
resettled  In  the  New  Tork  area  by  private 
agencies  which  picked  them  up  through  the 
Federal  registration  center  In  Miami.  The 
actual  number  of  Castro  exiles  living  in  New 
York  City  may  be  as  high  as  36,000.  No  one 
knows  for  sure. 

KOt;CH    TIME    roR    SOME 

Some  of  them,  especially  the  mlddleclass 
professionals  and  white-collar  workers,  are 
hiving  a  rough  time.  The  files  of  the  In- 
ternational Rescue  Conunlttee,  a  private, 
lionsectarlsn  organization  which  has  been 
responsible  for  about  20  percent  of  the  re- 
<>ettlemenu,  are  full  of  pathetic  exajnples. 

ThU  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Cubans  are 
strikingly  worse  off  than  any  other  refugee 
group,  but  public  concern  for  the  Cubans 
seems  astonishingly  tepid  when  one  con- 
siders the  warmth  of  President  Kennedy's 
ofBclal  welcome. 

A  46-year-old  Cuban  lawyer  willingly  took 
a  factory  Job  for  which  he  was  not  suited 
by  skill  or  training.  He  became  embittered 
only  after  a  machine  fell  on  his  hand,  taking 
off  three  fingers,  and  forced  him  to  exist 
on  $25  a  week  of  workmen's  compensation. 
After  months  of  looking,  he  finally  got  a  Job 
lis  an  elevator  operator 

DENTIST   WORK.S  AS  POKTXB 

A  dentist  In  his  early  forties  tried  several 
restaurant  Jobs  and  no*'  works  as  a  porter 
In  Rockefeller  Center  Itecnuse  the  pay  Is 
better. 

Some  of  the  hardest  cases  are  the  young 
people  whose  university  educations  were  cut 
off.  Now  they  work  long  hours  at  menial 
resuurant  kitchen  tasks  which  leave  little 
time  or  energy  for  special  classes  to  Improve 
their  Kngllsh.  the  key  element  In  obtaining  a 
better  Job. 

The  experience  of  the  private  agencies 
handling  resettlement  varies  somewhat,  but 
there  is  general  agreement  that  something 
more  must  be  done.  Cataollc  Relief  Services 
which  has  arranged  60  percent  of  the  re- 
settlements is  anxious  to  see  new  Federal 
registration  centers  opened  In  major  areas 
to  discourage  the  refugees  from  congregating 
In  the  Miami  area. 

DimcX'LT    TO    GET    HELP 

It  Is  difficult  or  Impossible  for  a  refugee 
to  obtain  emergency  welfare  relief  In  some 
cities  unless  he  has  registered  with  the 
refugee  center  In  Miami  because  only  then 
will  the  Federal  Government  reimburse  local 
welfare  offices  for  funds  paid  out  to  Cuban 
exiles.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  refugees 
are  clamoring  to  go  on  relief  or  that  those 
who  do  apply  are  Invariably  refused. 

James  Norrls.  assistant  to  the  executive  di- 
rector of  Catholic  Relief  Services,  says  that 
more  than  half  the  refugees  have  families  or 
friends  outside  Florida  who  are  willing  to 
serve  as  resettlement  s]x>nsors.  But  these 
potential  sponsors  must  be  checked  out  care- 
fully by  the  administering  agency  because 
many  of  them  turn  out  to  be  broke  them- 
selves and  totally  unable  to  help  someone 
else  st;\rt  a  new  life. 

traoKs  MASS  TiANsrcas 
The  immigration  division  of  Church  World 
Service,  the  Protestant  unit  aiding  refugees, 
has  found  that  the  Cubans  are  extremely 
reluctant  to  leave  Florida  even  when  reset- 
tlement possibilities  are  offered.  James 
McCracken,  the  director  of  CWS  refugee 
work,  believes  that  the  mass  transfer  of 
large  Cuban  exile  groups  to  a  sponsoring 
community  U  the  only  technique  that  will 
overcome  this  reluctance  and  relieve  the 
pressure  on  Miami  promptly.  The  refugee 
win  go  with  his  friends  when  he  will  not 
go  alone. 

The  Internstlonal  Rescue  Conunlttee  un- 
der the  Waltham  plan  (named  for  Waltham, 


B..  the  pilot  community)  believes  that 
local  chamben  of  commerce  and  other  serv- 
ice organization  sponsors  can  be  persuaded 
and  helped  to  find  Jobs  and  housing  for 
refugoes  In  communities  throughout  the 
country.  But  they  mtist  be  shown  that  it 
wiU  work. 

ptrsuc  surpoET  lags 

All  this  requires  an  immense  backlog  of 
public  support,  expressed  both  in  money  and 
in  c<xnmunlty  effort.  For  reasons  which  are 
often  complex  and  bewildering,  this  support 
has  not  been  in  such  generous  supply  for 
the  Cubans  as  it  was  for  the  40.000  Hungari- 
an refugees  who  came  here  after  the  abortive 
uprising  of  October  1956. 

The  church-afflliated  agencies  have  not 
been  so  hard  pressed.  But  the  nonsectarian 
International  Rescue  Committee,  which 
relies  on  donations  from  corporations  and 
individuals,  has  found  it  extraordinarily  dif- 
ficult to  evoke  much  concern  for  the  Cubans. 

"IRC  raised  close  to  $3  million  for  the 
Hungarian  refugees  in  3  months  and  another 
million  by  the  end  of  4  months,"  said  Leo 
Cherne,  chairman  of  the  group.  "Since 
July  of  I960,  when  IRC  became  the  first  to 
press  for  aid  to  Cuban  and  Dominican 
refugees,  we  raised  less  than  $400,000,  and 
nearly  one-third  of  this  has  come  from  a  few 
large  corporations." 

In  contrast  to  the  Hungarians  who  had 
been  cared  for  initially  at  camps  in  Austria, 
the  Cubans  reach  the  United  States  as  the 
country  of  first  asylum.  They  are  anxious 
to  remain  In  Florida,  warm,  close  to  their 
friends,  only  90  miles  from  Havana,  and 
they  want  to  return  to  Cuba  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. They  have  been  officially  welcomed  by 
President  Kennedy  and  promised  every  assist- 
ance in  returning  to  Cuba  when  this  again 
becomes  possible. 

All  the  more  reason  why  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  respond  to  the  Cuban 
refugee  problem.  But  much  of  the  Nation 
U  apparently  convinced  that  the  Federal 
Govenunent  is  taking  care  of  everything, 
unaware  that  the  role  of  Washington  was  de- 
signed purely  to  relieve  a  desperate  public 
welfare  situation  in  Dade  County,  Fla. 

STEADT    FLOW 

"We  have  become  immune  to  other  than 
vast  numbers  of  political  exiles,"  said  Mr. 
Cherne,  in  accounting  for  the  apparent  pub- 
lic apathy  over  the  Cubans.  Where  the  Hun- 
garian exodus  was  a  sudden,  massive  move- 
ment of  people  (100,000  in  90  days)  the 
Cuban  refugee  flow  continues  at  a  steady, 
undramatic  rate  by  commercial  aircraft 
rather  than  a  special  government -sponsored 
airlift. 

Neither  the  press  nor  the  public  tired  of 
hearing  about  the  Hungarian  story,  said  Mr. 
Cherne.  And  the  spectacle  of  loud  UJ3. 
protests  at  the  U.N.  coupled  with  an 
inability  or  tmwilllngness  to  match  words 
with  action  left  a  sizable  measure  of  guilt 
which  the  American  people  were  eager  to  ease 
by  welcoming  the  Hungarian  refugees. 

Ironically,  public  apathy  over  the  Cubans 
appeared  to  increase  after  the  ill-fated  land- 
ing at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Cuba  was  something 
which  most  people  apparently  preferred  to 
forget. 

"The  Puerto  Rican,  who  is  a  citizen,  is 
less  welcome  than  a  Hungarian,  who  is  not," 
said  Mr.  Cherne. 

Mr.  Norris,  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
spoke  of  the  Cuban's  "extraordinarily  high 
sense  of  honor,  especially  financial  responsi- 
bility." This  is  more  than  borne  out  by  the 
$250,000  which  Cuban  refugees  voluntarily 
returned  to  Federal  relief  funds. 

The  Federal  Government  has  recently 
launched  a  resettlement  drive,  but  in  the 
end,  the  Cuban  refugee  problem  will  be 
solved  by  public  good  will  expressed  through 
Jobs,    housing,   and   understanding. 


THE  POLITICS  OP  OIL 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral days  ago  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Psoxkiri]  made  a  num- 
ber of  laudatory  comments  on  the  floor 
concerning  a  recent  book  entitled  'The 
Politics  of  OU." 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  a  more 
balanced  assessment  of  this  work  is  given 
In  the  review  by  Mr.  William  Letwln, 
professor  of  economic  history  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  book 
review  on  November  19,  1961.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Letwin's 
review  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

PowzK  Can  Bx  PaacAaioiTS 
("The  Politics  of  OU,"   a  study  of   private 
power  and  democratic  directions;  by  Rob- 
ert Engler;  New  Tork,  the  Macmlllan  Co.) 

(By  William  Letwln) 
Ever  since  it  began,  the  oil  Industry  has 
irresistibly  attracted  the  attention  of  cru- 
sading social  critics.  Robert  Sngler  has 
brought  this  literature  up  to  date  with  his 
account  of  how  the  industry  reacted  to  such 
postwar  events  as  the  tldeland  controversy, 
the  Mossadegh  crisis  and  natural  gas  regula- 
tion. His  book  fite  the  tradition;  it  is  full 
of  riproaring  episodes,  with  bold  actions  on 
stage  and  subtle  manipulations  t>ehlnd  the 
scenes. 

The  author,  a  professor  of  political  science 
at  Sarah  Lawrence,  has  advanced  the  thesis 
that  the  oil  industry  is  a  "private  govern- 
ment," which,  by  exercising  its  great  powers 
for  its  private  ends,  distorts  the  individual- 
istic, democratic  basis  of  American  political 
institutions.  Unfortunately,  he  does  not 
explain  clearly  why  the  oil  Industry  should 
be  described  as  a  "private  gOTenunent."  In 
many  of  the  episodes  he  recounts,  oil  execu- 
tives can  be  seen  working  hard  to  get  some- 
thing from  some  government,  and  the  record 
shows  that  they  often  have  to  nettle  for 
much  less  than  they  want.  Mr.  Engler  seems 
to  think  that  anyone  who  treats  with  kings 
must  be  a  king  himself,  but  if  the  fact  that 
oilmen  wander  through  the  corridors  of 
Congress  and  executive  waiting  rooms  proves 
anything,  it  proves  that  they  are  suppliants 
rather  than  sovereigns. 

At  other  times  Mr.  Engler  seems  to  be  say- 
ing that  the  oil  industry  is  a  private  gov- 
ernment, becatise  great  wealth,  controlled 
by  a  few,  is  tantamount  to  political  power. 
If  that  is  the  chief  argimient,  then  it  is 
Ironic  that  Mr.  Engler  should  have  chosen 
the  oil  industry  as  his  example  of  an  over- 
awing complex  of  private  power. 

The  American  oil  industry  today  is  beset 
with  troubles  on  every  side,  all  of  which  Mr. 
Engler  mentions.  It  is  becoming  more  com- 
petitive: the  big  distributors,  by  invading 
each  other's  territories,  are  weakening  the 
structure  of  price  leadership.  The  industry 
is  threatened  abroad  by  sharp  Russian  com- 
petition, by  the  nationalization  of  oil  in 
some  countries  and  the  prospect  of  more  na- 
tionalization and  by  the  constant  demands 
of  Near  Eastern  monarchs  for  higher  royalty 
rates.  It  is  tlireatened  by  technology; 
atomic  energy  is  already  encroaching  and 
shale  oil  soon  may.  It  is  threatened  above 
all  by  the  superabundance  of  petroleum;  if 
the  delicate  rationing  operated  by  such  pub- 
lic bodies  as  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission 
were  to  break  down,  a  flood  of  oil  wotild  in- 
undate the  oil  companies. 

What  all  these  threats  add  up  to  Is  that 
American  oil  companies,  like  American 
farmers,  are  in  an  industry  so  prone  to  glut 
that    if    the    Government    did   not   support 
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them,  many  would  go  uxKl«r.  Tbe  oil  In- 
dustry ownfl  a  great  deal  of  oil.  but  oil  would 
not  b«  worth  mucta  it  its  price  wcr*  not  bol- 
■ter«d  t>y  Ckyvemment.  IX  wMltb  crvates 
power,  then  tb«  power  now  enjoyed  by  tlie 
oil  companies  Is  precarious. 

Much  of  the  evidence  that  htr.  Engler 
produces  shows  that  the  managers  of  oil 
companies  recognize  bow  dependent  their 
power  is.  The  tremendous  Investment  that 
they  make  In  maintaining  good  public  re- 
lations Is  more  likely  to  stem  from  nervous 
apprehension  than  from  a  sense  of  great 
power  and  security. 

That  American  business  doubts  Its  power 
Is.  Indeed,  the  happy  conclusion  that  should 
be  deduced  from  the  beary  emphasis  It 
puts  on  public  relations.  These  attempts 
to  ingratiate  oneself  with  the  public  show 
that  If  there  is  a  tyrant  In  American  eco- 
nomic Ufe  he  la  the  consumer.  ULs  whim 
may  mean  Ufe  or  death  to  the  producer,  and 
only  those  corpwratlons  survive  that,  like 
cunning  courtiers,  learn  the  little  ways  to 
keep  their  matter  happy.  If  Oovernrnent 
did  not  Intervene  to  protect  the  bigger  and 
weaker  party  In  this  relation,  the  sovereigi^ry 
of  the  American  consumer  would  be  com- 
plete. 

LIDICE  AND  COVENTRY— SERMON 
BY  THE  VERY  REVEREND  FRANCIS 
B.  SAYRE.  JR.,  IN  WASHINGTON 
CATHEDRAL 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President. 
Dean  Francis  Sayre,  of  the  Washington 
Cathedral,  who  recently  visited  on  both 
Sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  preached  a 
sermon  on  his  return  which  dramatized 
the  difference  between  present-day 
Lidice,  the  Czechoslovakian  village  de- 
stroyed with  its  Inhabitants  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  Coventry,  an  English  town 
also  destroyed  by  Nazi  ferocity. 

The  contrast  he  painted  between  hate 
and  healing;  in  those  two  rebuilt  towns 
was  dramatic,  but  just  as  dramatic  were 
the  experiences  Dean  StLyre  had  Ui  2  days 
of  preaching  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
where  his  listeners  endangered  their 
livelihood  by  attending  worship.  In 
meetings  with  church  leaders,  he  came 
to  feel  that  despite  the  divergent  settings 
on  either  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  we 
are  all  confronted  by  the  same  chal- 
lenge. His  description  of  that  challenge 
and  of  the  symbols  of  Lidice  and  Coven- 
try make  that  «prmon  one  I  want  to  share 
with  all  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  .sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rrcow). 
as  follows: 

Lidice  and  Coventt.t 

(Sermou  preached  in  Wa^hingtou  dihedral 
by  the  Vary  Reverend  Pr.iaci*  B.  Sayre. 
Jr  .  dean.  February  11,  1962) 

"And  behold,  there  arose  a  great  tempest  in 
the  sea    •  •  • 

But  he  was  asleep 

And  they  came  to  him.  and  awnke  him  say- 
ing, 'Save.  Lord:  we  perish!' 

Aid  he  salth  unto  them 

"Why  are  ye   fearful.  O  ye   of   little   faith''' 

Then  he  aroee  and  rebuked  the  winds  and 
the  sea; 

And  there  was  a  great  calm"  (St  Mat- 
thew 8     34^26,  ASV  ) 

Sxirely  a  storm  at  sea  la  a  terrifying  thing 
I  was  once  on  a  ship  that  was  all  but  bruken 
In  two  by  a  hurricane.  She  held  together 
only  by  a  few  twisted  plates  of  steel  L:ke 
the  disciples.  In  their  little  boat,  the  crew 
and  I  coounended  ourselves  to  Cod  s  mercy: 


and  I  suppose  that  our  fear  betrayed  our 
Uttle  faith.  But  such  a  tempest,  upon  the 
waters  of  the  deep,  la  but  a  tiny  squall 
compared  to  the  holocausts  that  sweep 
through  history — the  wars  and  empires,  revo- 
lution and  slaughter.  We.  who  live  at  this 
moment  In  the  aftermath  of  the  moat  devas- 
tating of  these  turmuils,  are  aware  that  the 
vessel  cf  man's  common  life  is  sundered  all 
but  In  twain.  It  hangs  together  by  a  few 
twisted  strands :  A  world  divided  and  broken, 
Iri  danger  of  the  final  break  which  will  send 
It  to  the  depths. 

Thoss  who  had  known  Christ,  by  that  Sea 
of  Oalllee.  remembered  Him  later  on  when 
the  wrath  of  the  Romin  Empire  cradt'.M 
about  their  ears  They  remembered  h.iw  He 
alone  stlUed  the  storm  and  5;ive  calm  They 
recorded  in  their  Bibles  the  story  of  the  lake. 
k  '.owing  row  that  It  w.is  the  tru*h  of  all 
hist  try  Through  Christ's  lo-.e  the  hn'o- 
c.iu  ;t    IS    quelled,    and    brokenness    healed 

There  are  some  In  the  world  today  who 
believe  this  But  many  more  do  n.t 
Never  was  the  wntershcd  between  them  of 
little  filth  and  them  of  none  ni.ide  plalnor 
to  me  than  by  two  visits-  In  the  sp-tce  rf 
8  days  last  week  to  two  towns  newly  re- 
built   after   their   destruction    by    the    N.iz's 

The  first  of  these  trxa  Mdlce.  that  quiet 
Tillage  In  Czech'Tslov akU  of  which  the  G^t- 
mana  mide  a  dread.'. il  ex;imp'e  of  killt.'ig 
every  m.i!e  lnh.<»bltant.  irnprlsonin;?  tlie 
women  and  children,  arid  flitt^n'.n^  e.  cry 
hou.se  Uter.iKy  to  the  grviund  But  it  w  la 
no  Joy  to  see  the  new  Milage  ere'-ted  bv 
the  Communist  regime  of  the  !f»tter  (i^\■ 
Por  hate  had  been  answsr'd  by  h^te  We 
were  taken  to  no  homes  r>f  ChrUtl.^n  f'l'k. 
but  only  to  see  the  (gruesome  P.lm  the  Orr- 
mans  themselves  had  t;iken  of  the  slai:^*^!- 
ter  We  were  shown  tine  mu.se. itn  wher"  tiie 
pitifvil  remains  iire  pre.-.erved  the  monu- 
ment that  records  In  granite  every  otlier 
alrocluus  obliteration  jf  hapless  cities  wipe<l 
out  by  war  Most  of  all  we  ml.ssed  the 
lovely  church,  which  had  sto<^>d  at  the  cen'er 
of  old  Udlce  There  was  no  church  at  all  in 
the  new  town:  only  hate  and  fear  feir  of 
Germany  and  hatred  of  the  West  for 
contributing  to  Oerm.in  rearm.-vment  It 
seemed  ^ls  If  amid  the  vivid  memory  of  the 
bitter  Sturm,  Chrl-st  alone  luiU  been  for- 
gotten 

The  other  t.wn  wxs  Cr.er.try  In  Eug'.ir.d 
Victim  of  the  same  Nazi  ferocity,  now  built 
up  again  with  great  g^xxl  sen5e  In  mxl-rn 
dress — and  all  on  a  hum.in  sc.ile.  r.ither 
than  wl'h  the  m.idnes.s  that  def.es  .ur 
American  cities  by  deifying  the  motor i.^ed 
wheel  People  count  In  Engl.\nd.  and  the 
chief  street  In  the  new  Coventry  Is  a  m  ill 
for  pede.stri.ins  only  But  the  heirt  rf  C"V- 
entry  is  still  the  cathedral,  built  anew  in 
modern  Idiom  perfectly  relat^nl  to  the  hu- 
mn.ne  concept  of  all  else  In  the  ne'*-sprung 
city. 

In  the  forecourt  of  the  new  cathedral  Is 
the  .shrine  that  contrasts  s<i  poigna.".tIy  with 
Lidice.  The  forecourt  of  the  new  Is  the 
nave  of  the  old  cathedra!,  now  planted  In 
grasa.  stIU  outlined  by  the  broken  tracery 
of  its  charred  windows  There,  where  the 
high  altar  once  8ti>od  sumes  are  plied, 
CTJwned  by  a  croea  made  of  two  ancient 
.-spikes  from  the  px^f  And  behind  this  cr-iss 
are  written  Just  the  two  wt>rds  'father 
forgive  "  When  one  stands  in  that  pl.ice. 
the  holy  whlaper  of  Chrl.-^t  '.s  almost  audible 
.ts  He  rebukes  the  wind  and  the  sea  And 
the  people  of  Coventry  f  )rgivlng  in  imi' i- 
tlon  of  Him,  have  rtcelved  1^  boys  and  glr:s 
from  Cferm.any  who  have  i?!'-'""  a  year  of 
their  labor  to  help  rebuild  this  slirlne  of 
peace  They  gave  me  tea  'here  among  the 
rums 

Lldice  and  Coventry  Hate  and  heallni? 
Pear  (  f  the  storm.  a!>d  the  shelter  of  f.iith 
At  first  I  thouuht  that  these  were  symbols 
of  En.'t  and  West  signs  of  a  dlfTering  temper 
v^a  eitht-r  <>ldc  uf  the  Xxou  Curta<u.    It  u  per- 


haps understandable  that  we  Americana 
shculd  t>e  caught  prifoner  by  our  own  prop- 
aganda and  come  to  believe  that  everything 
on  the  other  side  is  atheism,  while  Ood  can 
only  rejoice  in  the  tempera  tenes  of  our  own 
culture  on  the  hither  side  However,  my 
recent  sojourn  in  C'^echoslovukia  lUumlnated 
for  me  the  fact  that  faith  dwells  on  both 
aides  of  the  political  boundary.  Tbe  truth 
is  that  "In  Christ  there  Is  no  East  or  West." 

Five  days  spent  in  conference  with  Chris- 
tian leaders  of  Russia.  Poland.  Hungary, 
Czecho'lovakia.  and  Eastern  Oermany— and 
2  more  days  preaching  and  visiting  in  two 
parish  churches  In  Prague— confirmed  the 
holy  communion  which  no  political  or  mili- 
tary force  can  breach  Christianity  In  the 
Russian  orbit  has  been  stripped  of  any  com- 
jilac-ncy.  any  advantage,  any  security  It  may 
once  have  h  id  There  it  costs  dear  to  cotifeas 
the  faith  A  pastor's  child  may  not  enter  a 
university  but  l.«  condemned  by  the  father's 
pr  )fe85ion  to  a  life  of  manual  labor.  Those 
who  ojjenly  attend  divine  worship  are  the 
l.ut  to  be  promoifd  to  uny  Job  worth  having 
Yet  I  preached,  unannounced  by  any  advance 
notlte.  to  congreg.itlons  well  populated  by 
young  and  old — even  soldiers  In  uniform 
who  rlared  to  gu  All  received  me  with  love, 
the  k'nd  of  love  th.it  prompted  an  old  man 
t  '  prt  ss  an  apple  \uUy  my  hand  after  serv- 
ice -precious  rift  for  him  Tlie  kind  of  love 
Hat  vinrntd  f.  r  <  on.m'jn'c.itlon  and  under- 
•■t m'l.i.i?  a~r)ss  the  world  s  dread  barricades. 
kn..i«ing  ih.it  C'hri--t  a:one  can  calm  the 
8%<rm  and  redeem  the  time 

Nur  did  our  brothers  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain allow  their  American  visitors  to  think 
i<f  them  as  pitiable  remnants  of  some  little 
en^;u.ieil  coterie  Rather  they  presented 
them:e:vfs  as  a  l.ttle  band  of  dteclples  on 
the  march  not  defending,  but  attacking — 
out  to  conquer  by  the  Holy  Sr'plrlt.  the  whole 
m.in-centered  criiiS  idej;i  gy  of  the  Marxist 
m-iaf-rs.  jusl  as  cent. ir'.es  a^o  the  12  pitted 
themselves  against  the  Empire  of  Rome 
btripped  of  all  fat.  shorn  of  the  comfortable 
irrelevance  of  the  pazt,  these  men  and 
w  >men  are  cei-king  tu  o^me  to  terms  in  their 
lives  with  whatever  is  guvxl  In  the  economic 
revolution  with  wliich,  fur  better  or  for 
wurte.  they  have  to  live:  but  at  the  same 
time  to  wrestle  with  the  terrible  emptiness. 
t/ic  s<iul-killing  futiilty  of  the  Communist 
doctrine 

When  I  prayed  with  them,  when  together 
we  said  the  litany  from  our  own  prayerbook. 
I  th  ught  of  that  story  of  Joshua  which  was 
read  this  morning  how  Moses  tent  him 
f  Tth  to  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan  which 
Old  had  pr<ml'ed:  how  he  came  back  to 
rep-  rt  that  It  was  a  grxxlly  land,  but  that 
it  was  peopled  with  a  race  of  glante,  who 
lor>k»d  u{>'n  J  ).«hua  and  Caleb  as  no  more 
thin  grasshf  ppers  "The  land  we  have  ex- 
plored l.s  a  l.md  tliat  eatoth  up  Ite  Inhab  ♦- 
ants  "  Such  Is  a  Communist  country  t'  duv 
'Nevertheless."  said  Joshua,  "the  Lord  hOo 
given  us  this  g^>od  land  "  And  such  Is  the 
spirit  of  Chrlftlai'.s  behind  the  curtain  at 
this  moment 

No.  Lidice  Is  niit  tlie  sign  of  all  that  Is 
befiind  the  Iron  Curtain,  for  there  U  love 
beside  the  hatred  in  the  courage  of  our 
Ciirl.^'ian  brothers  who  brave  the  storm  In 
the  strength  of  Christ  It  Is  good,  surely, 
that  we  can  be  In  touch  with  them:  and 
with  them  pray  that  somehow,  perhaps  be- 
yond cotnpreJiension.  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
bring  calm  to  tiie  toeaing  tempest  of  our 
life 

There  is  one  thing  more.  I  would  not 
le.ive  tlie  impreaslon  with  you  that  such  a 
prayer  is  the  final  culmination  of  Christian 
conimuniun  If  all  we  can  final  y  do  together 
Is  only  to  echo  the  disciples  In  tlMlr  plea. 
Save.  Lord  we  perish,"  then  sxirely  Christ 
must  turn  to  us  with  the  same  words  of 
old  "Why  arc  ye  fearful.  O  ye  of  little 
fiiith''  Nor  did  the  recent  coUoquy  of 
Chrisiiuns  from  East  and  West  la  lact  end 
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there.  Whereas  we  began  by  discussing  our 
differences — exploring  the  divergent  contexts 
of  our  situations,  trying  to  see  In  each  other's 
reflection  the  delicate  line  that  separatee 
all  of  our  compromises  from  our  principle — 
we  came  gradually  to  realize  that  despite  the 
divergent  setting  on  either  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain,  we  are  all  confronted  by  basically 
the  same  challenge.  And  that  Is  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  brandnew  age.  an  age  of  exploding 
knowledge  and  immense  technical  possi- 
bility; an  age  Industrialized  and  secular- 
ized, which  on  both  sldtss  of  the  curtain  Is 
absorbed  with  man  and  his  Infinite 
potentiality,  his  Incorrigible  sin,  but  which 
no  longer  speaks  the  language  or  thinks  the 
t  thoughts  of  God. 

In  Coventry  there  is  still  forgiveness,  but 
still  Coventry  Is  really  no  more  the  salient 
symbol  of  the  West  than  Is  Udlce  of  the 
East  Por  all  of  us  In  common  are  engulfed 
in  a  moment  of  history,  poised  upon  the 
threshhold  of  space,  that  has  reshuffled 
every  familiar  landmark  of  earth,  requiring 
of  us  Immeasurably  deeper  knowledge  of 
creation  and  radically  new  categories  of 
understanding  the  saving  grace  of  God  In 
Jesus  Christ. 

We  came  to  tee  that  In  many  ways  we 
Christians  resemble  Christopher  Columbus. 
who  thought  he  would  reach  familiar  Cathay 
by  sailing  westward  but  who  in  reality  came 
upon  a  brandnew  world  When  he  got  there, 
nothing  fitted  the  frame  of  his  expectation. 
All  geography  had  to  be  revised.  It  may 
well  be  true  that  Christians  the  world  over 
are  in  that  sltxiatlon  Reality  Is  no  longer 
described  by  the  old  categories,  theological, 
and  ecclesiastical,  by  which  In  centuries  past 
we  tried  to  comprehend  the  mystery  of  God 
at  the  center  of  all  things.  Before  the  mys- 
tery of  this  truth,  the  differences  of  East  and 
West  pale  to  Inoonsequentlallty.  as  did  the 
fears  of  the  disciples  at  Galilee.  And  by  the 
same  token,  the  healing  wonder  of  God's 
victory  In  Christ  Is  greatly  magnified  and 
raptures  our  lives  anew  In  tbe  blessedness 
of  the  calm  beyond  the  storm.  God  grant 
that  in  the  age  at  hand  we  may  together  come 
to  a  new  understanding  of  that  holy  peace. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEarr.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
buslne.ss  Is  closed, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SUMMER  WHITE  HOUSE  IN  RHODE 
ISLAND 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  there  has  t>een  grow^ing  the  hope 
that  they  might  make  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  a  gift  in  keeping 
with  our  natural  treasures  that  might  be 
shared  with  our  national  figures. 

We  recognize  that  the  heavy  duties  of 
state  of  our  era  demand  a  period  of  re- 
laxation and  a  place  of  recreation  where 
the  burden  of  Washington's  pressures 
may  be  eased  without  the  burden  of 
Washington's  summer  heat. 

From  earliest  colonial  days  the  Rhode 
Island  city  of  Newport  at  the  ocean  head 
of  Narragansett  Bay  has  been  a  chosen 
vacation  spot  of  America. 


From  the  days  of  Washington,  18  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  have  favored 
Newport  with  their  presence. 

President  Eisenhower,  for  the  last 
three  summers  of  his  office,  selected  New- 
port for  his  vacation  spot.  We  were 
most  happy  to  welcome  him,  to  accord 
him  public  honor  on  occasion,  and  to  re- 
spect his  privacy  when  that  was  desired. 

We  were  equally  happy  when  President 
Kennedy  chose  Newport  for  part  of  his 
vacation  last  summer.  The  spot  has  a 
special  appeal  to  him.  It  is  within  sight 
almost  of  his  PT  boat  training  area,  a 
prelude  to  his  heroic  performance  in  the 
Pacific.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  culmina- 
tion of  his  romance,  his  marriage  to 
Jacqueline  Bouvier. 

The  Rhode  Island  welcome  is  no  sur- 
face sentiment.  Its  citizens  wish  that  an 
appropriate  place  be  made  permanently 
available  to  their  Presidents.  They  are 
prepared  to  present  one  of  their  most 
beautiful  estates,  Armandale  Farm,  as 
the  summer  White  House. 

Annandale  Farm  meets  every  concept 
of  location  and  loveliness,  size  and  secu- 
rity, adequacy,  and  acceptability. 

I  was  happy,  in  association  with  my 
colleague  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  to  make  our  factual  pro- 
posal through  the  proper  channels,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Udall. 
Naturally,  the  immediate  decision  will 
rest  with  the  President. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  pressure  beyond 
the  patriotic  happiness  of  greeting  our 
Chief  Executive  as  our  neighbor. 

Though  the  summer  White  House  will 
be  provided  by  private  subscription  the 
enthusiasm  is  universal  and  official  in 
our  State.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  has  passed  a  for- 
mal resolution  expressing  the  people's 
Joy  in  the  proposal. 

The  Council  of  the  City  of  Newport 
supports  the  proposal  by  a  resolution  that 
pledges  all  its  facilities  in  cooperation. 

The  press  of  the  State  heartily  com- 
mends it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  of  this  nature  appearing 
in  the  Newport  Daily  News  of  February  9, 
1962,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  StTicMn  Whitx  Housx 

Selection  of  our  city  as  the  site  for  a 
permanent  summer  White  House,  should 
present  plans  materialize,  would  add  to  our 
prestige  among  resort  communities,  if  that 
Is  necessary.  It  would  also  confirm  what 
Newport  has  contended  for  so  long,  thaty^hls 
Is  tbe  Ideal  site  for  the  headquarters  of  the 
administration  when  Washington's  hot, 
sticky,  humid  weather  makes  living  there 
almost  unbearable,  even  In  the  air-condi- 
tioned White  House. 

President  and  Mrs,  Elsenhower  proved  the 
truth  of  that  when  they  three  times 
favored  Newport  over  many  other  localities 
as  the  spot  for  their  vacation,  even  over 
their  delightful  farm  at  Gettysburg. 

President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  reason  to 
spend  some  time  here  last  year  as  they  had 
Hammersmith  Farm,  home  of  her  stepfather 
and  mother,  available  to  them,  even  though 
their  own  home  on  Cape  Cod  was  open,  tt 
they  hadn't  liked  Newport,  It's  doubtful  if 
they  would  have  returned  each  time,  as  they 
did. 


The  preliminary  work  toward  affirming 
Newport  as  a  summer  capital,  with  a  charm- 
ing mansion  In  an  attractive  setting  avail- 
able for  a  summer  White  House,  has  been 
well  and  efficiently  carried  out  by  a  variety 
of  people.  How  the  preparatory  steps  could 
have  been  handled  without  the  plan  becom- 
ing public  In  Its  early  days  is  a  wonder.  But 
It  was  kept  well  under  cover. 

Now,  It  remains  for  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  to  decide  if  they  approve  of 
the  plan.  The  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  would  have  charge  of  a  summer  White 
House,  can't  very  well  say  to  them,  "Here  Is 
a  summer  home  for  you,"  and  expect  them 
to  occupy  It.  They  might  have  other  plans. 
Their  home  on  the  cape  Is  an  important  tie, 
of  course. 

But  Newport  and  Annandale  Farm,  the 
Barclay  Douglas  estate  that  has  been  selected 
for  the  summer  White  House,  have  about  all 
the  Presidential  family  needs  for  a  summer 
vacation,  we  should  think.  All  we  can  do  now 
Is  to  wait  and  to  hope  for  a  favorable  de- 
cision from  the  White  House.  Newport  and 
Rhode  Island  have  made  the  offer.  It  re- 
mains for  the  Kennedys  to  accept. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  read 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Prov- 
idence Journal  last  Friday  morning, 
February  16,  1962.  The  title  of  the  edi- 
torial is  "A  Summer  White  House  in 
Fwhode  Island  Is  an  Excellent  Idea,"  and 
the  editorial  reads : 

A  SuMicxs  Whitx  Hotjsx  m  Rhodk  Island 
Is  AM  Excellent  Ioca 

A  plan  to  set  up  a  permanent  summer 
White  House  In  Newport  has  caught  na- 
tional attention  because  the  question  of  Pres- 
idential Interest  in  the  Idea  was  aired  at 
President  Kennedy's  press  conference  the 
other  day.  He  didn't  say  no,  and  he  didn't 
say  yes.  but  he  fielded  the  question  with 
disarming  good  humor. 

The  plan  is  to  buy  Annandale  Farm,  a 
Newport  estate,  by  private  subscription  and 
to  give  it  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
permanent  svunmer  use  by  Presidents  and 
their  families.  The  proposal  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  will  report  his  findings  to  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

When  asked  how  he  felt  about  the  propoeal 
at  the  press  conference,  Mr.  Kennedy  said 
he  would  make  up  his  mind  after  Mr.  Udall 
reported.  But  the  trace  of  a  smile  on  his 
face  suggested  to  us — and  we  agree  in  ad- 
vance that  we  may  be.  victims  of  wishful 
thinking — that  he  certainly  is  not  predis- 
posed to  oppose  the  idea. 

There  is  merit  In  the  concept  o<  a  sum- 
mer White  House  at  Newport — merit  for  its 
place  In  Rhode  Island  and  merit  for  the 
Presidency.  Certainly,  It  would  be  a  great 
privilege  for  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union 
to  be  host  annually  to  the  President  on  his 
summer  vacations. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  have  President 
and  Mrs.  Eisenhower  visit  here  twice.  It 
was  an  equally  great  pleasure  last  simimer 
to  play  host  to  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  and 
their  two  youngsters.  It  is  not  Immodest  to 
recall  that  both  families  appeared  to  enjoy 
their  stays  thoroughly. 

An  objection  has  been  made  that  what 
would  be  an  ideal  resort  on  the  shores  of 
Narragansett  Bay  for  one  President  might 
be  anathema  for  another  President.  As  a 
theory,  the  objection  may  be  valid,  but  what 
President  could  resist  the  liu'e  of  a  place  of 
his  own  at  Newport,  ready  to  use  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice? 

As  things  now  stand,  when  a  President 
picks  a  vacation  site,  an  enormous  amount 
of  behind-the-scenes  work  must  be  done  an- 
nually. Security  arrangements  mtist  be 
made,  sometimes  in  difficult  clrctunstances. 
Incredibly   difficult   arrangements   must   be 
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mmd*  to  aarar*  tnstant  commxinlcatlon  be- 
tween the  neort  uad  WastalBfton. 

U  •  yanwmant  IwaM  were  (toveloped  in 
Newport,  IX  facUlttas  could  be  Installed 
from  the  beclnnlng.  reMly  to  oae  on  »  aee- 
ond'a  nottoe  that  the  Prealdent  wm  flylnc 
to  Rhode  Island.  Thla  standby  readiness 
would  make  It  possible  for  him  and  his  fam- 
ily to  spend  even  weekends  by  the  sea. 

In  terms  of  convenience  alone  In  a  vastly 
compaeated  world,  a  summer  White  House 
woold  be  attractive  even  to  a  President  born 
In  a  Mountain  State  In  the  Par  West.  In 
terms  of  vacation  profit,  any  President  would 
have  to  go  far  to  find  the  attraction  almost 
under  foot  in  the  historic  city  by  the  sea. 

It  is  our  bope  that  Mr.  Udall  recommends 
approval  of  the  plan  to  the  President  and 
that  the  President  translates  his  smile  to  a 
ready  yes.  Let  Mr.  Kennedy  say  the  word, 
and  Bhoda  Island  will  show  the  counUy 
that  it  means  most  profoundly  what  It  says 
in  offering  the  Oovemment  a  summer  White 
House. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island  and  I  desire  to  do  nothing 
to  precipitate  tho  President's  decision. 
We  realize  that  this  is  a  matter  which  re- 
quire* his  own  thinking  and  his  sole. 
exclusive  Judgment. 

However,  our  reason  for  bringing  this 
matter  up  this  morning  is.  first,  because 
of  the  two  excellent  editorials  which  ap- 
peared in  our  Rhode  Island  newspapers: 
secondly,  to  let  the  President  know  that 
Rhode  Island  has  a  very  warm  hand  of 
welcome  extended  to  htm. 

We  have  prepared  a  background  re- 
lating to  Newport  and  the  Allandale 
Farm  proposal.  I  ask  that  this  material 
be  inserted  In  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

MiacxiXAicsotrs   Pacts   oic    PaxsiDKifTiAL 
Vmrrs 

Several  regional  firsts  were  accomplished 
by  the  Preeldenta  during  thetr  Newport. 
R.I .  visits. 

George  Washington  was  presented  with  a 
bottle  of  drinking  water  made  from  sea 
water  by  Jacob  Isaacks,  who  had  devised  a 
process  of  titllizlng  sea  water  In  this  man- 
ner. The  trip  to  Newport  was  the  second 
sea  voyage  ever  made  by  Washington. 

James  Monroe,  who  arrived  at  Newport 
In  a  sailing  vessel,  departed  from  Newport 
aboard  the  steamer  Firefly,  the  first  Presi- 
dent to  use  this  type  of  vessel  at  Newport. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  wtio  traveled  by 
steamtxMt,  was  the  first  to  use  steamers  of 
a  line  maintaining  a  regular  schedule  be- 
tween New  pes' t  and  New  Tork.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  be  was  the  first  President  to  visit 
famous  Redwood  Library,  built  In  1748. 
which  BtlU  stands  and  Is  the  oldest  library 
in  continuous  use  In  the  Nation. 

James  K.  Polk  was  the  first  President  to 
ride  on  a  steamer  of  the  famous  Pall  River 
Line. 

Millard  Plllmore  was  the  first  President  to 
attend  a  Newport  ball. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  the  first  on  record  to 
enjoy  a  Rhode  Island  clambake.  He  to<jlc 
time  out  from  a  Newport  sojourn  to  attend 
a  reunion  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public at  Ocean  Ck>ttage.  near  Providence 
The  bake  was  enjoyed  by  20.000.  Grant  la 
considered  to  be  the  first  President  to  stroll 
along  beauUful  world-famous  Cliff  Walk. 
and  to  fish  off  Newport.  Other  PresldenU, 
like  JaclLson  and  Hayes,  enjoyed  carriage 
rides  to  points  of  scenic  and  hUtorlcA) 
interest. 

Chester  A.  Arthur  was  a  great  enthusiast  of 
the  ftghting  striped  bass,  and  fished  New- 
port waters  for  many  years.  He  was  the 
only  Cliief  Executive  to  visit  Newport  suc- 


cessively as  Vice  President  (1881).  President 
(1883,    1883,    and    1884).    and    ex-President 

(1885). 

Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt,  whose  love  for  the 
water  is  universally  known,  wss  the  first 
President  to  view  the  famous  International 
yacht  races  for  the  America's  Cup,  off  New- 
port. 

Dwlght  D  Eisenhower  Is  the  first  President 
to  golf  at  Newport. 

Zachary  Taylor  had  rooms  reserved  in  a 
Newport  hotel  for  his  plsnned  vacation  In 
18A0     He  died  July  9.  1860 

John  Qxiincy  Adams,  Franklin  Pierce.  Mil- 
lard Fillmore.  Chester  A.  Arthur,  and  Grover 
Cleveland  visited  Newport  as   ex -Presidents. 

MlUard  FlUmure  was  the  only  President  to 
have  a  Newport  hotel  nan\ed  for  him  He  re- 
turned to  Newport  In  1859  with  his  wife  and 
had  rooms  In  the  Fillmore  House 

Vice  Prefcldent  Schuyler  Colfax  made  nu- 
merous  visits   to   Newport   and   spent   murh 
time  during  sununers  between  1860  and  1875 
His    first   wife    died   in   Newport   during    the 
Civil  War. 

Vice  President  Levi  P.  Morton  was  a  New- 
port summer  resident.  In  188D,  the  year 
elected  to  oflQce.  he  presented  Morton  Park  to 
the  city. 

President  Truman  and  President  Kisen- 
liower  were  made  honorary  members  of 
Rhode  Island  organizations  In  1948  Mr 
Truman  was  made  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Yacht  Club  of  Cranston, 
and  the  Junior  Victory  Army.  Colin  Kelly 
Corpw  of  Newport.  Mr  Eisenhower  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Rhixle  Lsland  Golf 
Association. 

President  Truman  dedicated  the  Masonic 
USO  club  in  Newport  In  1941  while  he  was  a 
Senator  from  Missouri;  4  years  later  be  be- 
came the  Nation's  Cixief  Executive. 

President  Elsenhower  first  to   vacation   In 
Newport  3   years  in  a  row  since  Chester   A 
Arthur  who  vacationed  in  Newp<jrt  in   188'2, 
1883.  and  1884. 

Newport  has  been  a  summer  vacatlf>n  cen- 
ter since  the  1790'b.  It  Is  small  wonder  that 
between  the  visits  of  Washington  and  Ken- 
nedy, a  span  of  170  years,  so  many  Presi- 
dents have  enjoyed  the  climate  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  of  this  famous  resort. 


Backcsolnd    Information    Concexning 
PaisiDiNTiAL   Visrra   to   Newport 

Eighteen  of  thirty-four  Presidents  visited 
Newport  while  In  office.  George  Washington, 
James  Monroe.  John  Quincy  Adams.  Andrew 
Jacluon  (accompanied  by  Vice  President 
Martin  Van  Buren),  John  Tyler.  James  K. 
Polk,  Millard  Fillmore.  Ulysses  8.  Grant, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Chester  A.  Arthur. 
Grover  Cleveland.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Theo- 
dore Rooeevelt.  William  Howard  Taft.  Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt,  Harry  3  Truman,  I>wlght 
D    Elsenhower.  John  F   Kennedy. 

Visits  by  Vice  PresldenU  while  In  office: 
George  Clinton  (Thomas  Jefferson),  Aaron 
Burr  I  Thomas  Jefferson  ) ,  John  C.  Calhoun 
(Andrew  Jackson).  Martin  Van  Buren  (An- 
drew Jacluon  I,  Levi  P.  Morton  (Benjamin 
Harrison).  Chester  A.  Arthur  (James  Gar- 
field). Garret  A.  Hobart  (  William  McKlnley » . 

Other  distinguished  leaders  who  visited 
Newport  and  became  PresldenU:  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Secretary  of  State:  John  Quincy 
Ad.ims,  Secretary  of  State:  James  Buchanan, 
visitor;  Millard  Fillmore,  candidate  for  Vice 
President;  Col.  Theodore  Rtxasevelt.  SenaU* 
Harry  S.  Truman;  Senator  Schuyler  Colfax, 
Vice  President;  William  R  King.  President 
of  the  Senate. 

Twenty-three  of  thirty-four  Presidential 
adnUuistratlons  represented  In  Newport  by 
vLslu  of  PresldenU  and  Vice  Presidents  since 
1790:  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson. 
James  Monroe.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Andrew 
Jackson,  Martm  Van  Buren,  James  Garfield 
(visit  of  Arthur),  Chester  A.  Arthur,  Benja- 
min Harrison,  Grover  Cleveland,  William  Mc- 
Klnley  (, visit  of  Hobart),  John  Tyler.  James 


K.  Polk,  Millard  Fillmore,  Franklla  Pisrca. 
Ulysses  8  Grant,  Rutherford  B.  Hayaa.  Ttaa. 
dore  Roosevelt.  William  Howard  Taft. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man. Dwlght  D  Elsenhower.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. 

Annawdals  ajso  Mswroar 

Historic  Newport.  R.I ,  iiMM  long  been  an 
International     vacation    resort    for    vlsltora 

from  al   over  the  world 

Seventeen  PresldenU.  beginning  with 
Washington,  have  visited  Newport  while  In 
office,  attracted  by  the  many  ebarms  at  the 
old  seaport  with  lu  modem  naval  baaa  and 
reminders  of  lU  colonial  past. 

An  offer  has  n<jw  been  made  by  generous 
Rhode  Islanders  of  the  free  gift  of  a  summer 
White  House  of  an  estste  facing  Narragan- 
sett  Bay  off  world-famous  Ocean  Drive.  An- 
jjandale  Farm,  a  16-arre  estate,  would  be 
purchssed  by  citizens  of  that  State  for  Presi- 
dential vacation  use  If  the  Federal  Oovem- 
meiit  will  accept  It 

World  flifures  such  as  Nehru  of  Indis  and 
former  Prime  Minister  Eden  of  Kngland,  are 
nr>  stranjrers  to  Newport,  hsvlng  Joined  with 
others  who  have  found  It  a  welcome  haven 
for  a  rest,  to  escape  from  the  sununer  hest 
of  Wash:ngton.  D  C  or  to  meet  with  Ameri- 
can leaders 

The  Idea  of  a  permanent  summer  vacation 
refuse  for  the  President  is  not  a  new  one. 
U  E  Biughman.  recently  retired  Chief  of 
the  Secret  8"rvlre,  has  advanced  the  pro- 
posal of  an  Ideal  vacation  spot  based  on 
security  requirement.^ 

The  New^xjrt  estate  reportedly  meeU  such 
standards  because  It  Is  isolsted  on  one  side 
by  an  expanse  of  lawn  and  screening  shrub- 
l)ery  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  sea. 

It  Is  looked  upon  as  being  ideal  for  sny 
Pre.-^ldent  because  of  the  proximity  of  the 
naval  installations  in  Newport  and  the 
Quonset  Naval  Air  Station  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  rapid  communication  and  trans- 
portation so  necessary  to  this  high  office. 

Newport  Is  unparalleled  In  other  ways,  too, 
for  a  summer  White  House.  It  Is  only  a 
short  air  trip  from  Washington,  and  Its  st- 
tractiuos  are  scenic  with  LnUmational  and 
local  yacht  and  sailboat  racing,  nearby  New- 
port Country  Club  for  golf,  and  the  hUtorlc 
buildings  and  heritage  of  the  first  capltol 
of  one  of  the  Thirteen   Original  States. 

Both  PresldenU  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy 
are  those  who  have  vacationed  in  Newport 
In  recent  years  President  Elsenhower  re- 
turned there  fur  three  sunanMrs  to  spend 
time  m  Newport. 

The  estate,  when  not  In  personal  use  by 
the  President  as  a  sununer  White  Hou^e. 
could  .serve  as  a  tourist  attraction  for  visitors, 
open  to  public  inspection.  It  might  also 
prove  of  great  value  to  the  Navy  for  the 
housing  of  visiting  dignitaries  and  to  serve 
as  an  extension  of  naval  activities. 

Gen.  Ulysses  S  Grant  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent to  enjoy  a  Rhode  Island  clamtoake  and 
is  thouRht  to  be  the  first  Chief  Executive  to 
stroll  along  CUJT  Walk  and  to  fish  while  In 
Newport.  President  Franklin  O.  Roosevelt 
was  the  first  to  view  the  famous  interna- 
tional yacht  races  f^r  the  American  Cup. 

President  Elsenhower  was  the  first  to  golf 
at  Newpvirt,  while  others  In  the  past  have 
sailed  t];>on  Narragansett  Bay  or  attended  a 
ball  In  the  city  where  society  once  reigned 
supreme. 

The  main  building  of  Annandale  Farm  re- 
sembles the  White  House,  as  it  consUU  of 
four  large  pillars  of  two-story  height  on  the 
north  side  and  Is  of  white  masonry  and 
brick.  The  terrain  slopes  downward  to  the 
shore 

Sen.itors  Johw  O  PAaroaB  and  CtAiaoaifx 
Pklj.,  of  Rhode  Island,  tiava  been  instru- 
mental in  advancing  the  proposal  to  locate 
a  summer  White  House  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  Idea  has  also  Uie  enthusiastic  backing 
of   Republican   State    Chairman   William  T. 
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Broomtiead.  who  has  pledged  his  help  and 
cooperation  in  telegrams  to  both  Senators. 
A  group  of  Rhode  Island  residente,  spear- 
headed by  Umberto  Patalano  and  CornelitM 
Moore.  Is  ready  to  Join  in  a  sUtewlde  cam- 
p.ilgn  to  raise  the  necessary  |250,(XX)  to  ac- 
quire the  estate  from  lU  present  owners,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barclay  Douglas,  who  hsve  made 
extensive  improvemenU  to  the  property  and 
added  a  swimming  pool  since  they  pur- 
chased it  in  1963. 

It  Is  felt  that  whoever  the  occupanU  of 
the  White  House  may  be,  they  will  not 
always  have  suitable  vacation  homes  of  their 
own  to  use,  nor  should  they  be  forced  to 
depend  upon  private  fellow  Americans  of 
independent  means  who  own  their  own  re- 
treaU. 

Instead,  It  is  thought  that  there  should  be 
s  permanent  simimer  vacation  retreat,  sim- 
ilar to  ttte  year-round  residence  at  1800 
PennsylvanU  Avenue,  which  belongs  to  all 
Americans  for  the  use  of  their  PresldenU. 
And.  since  the  offer  is  for  free  acquisition 
of  such  s  summer  White  House,  the  cost  of 
mslntainlng  such  an  Installation  la  looked 
upon  as  no  problem  since  household  services 
and  sec\irlty  would  have  to  be  provided  the 
President  no  matUr  where  he  goes  for  a 
vacation. 

The  only  additional  cosU  would  be  in- 
cidental ones  such  as  mowing  of  the  lawn 
and  painting  of  the  house. 

A  number  of  foreign  countries  have  sum- 
mer vacation  retresU  for  their  leaders,  and 
there  U  a  growing  belief  that  the  Chief 
Executive  of  our  country,  burdened  with 
tremendous  problems  and  responsibilities, 
also  should  have  some  permanent  vacation 
spot  where  he  and  his  family  can  go  and 
where  he  can  still  carry  on  the  everyday 
re.-^ponslblUtles  of  his  great  ofllce. 

In  the  minds  of  the  backers,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  vlslU  of  many  former  PresldenU, 
ths  sttractlveness  of  the  famous  resort,  and 
the  many  attributes  from  the  standpoint  of 
security,  recrestlon.  and  beauty  makes  New- 
port the  logical  answer. 

Rhoox  lauAMo  Has  Mamt  Places  Connkctko 
WrrH  PaxsmDrr  Am  Mas.  Kxmnkdt 

MThen  President  John  F.  Kennedy  makes 
his  proposed  visit  to  Newport  sometime  dur- 
ing this  summer,  he  will  be  the  17th  Chief 
Executive  to  sojourn  In  that  historic  city. 
Former  President  Eisenhower,  a  Newport  en- 
thusiast, spent  month-long  official  vacations 
there  in  1957.  1958.  and  1960. 

Rhode  Islanders  are  ->roud  of  their  asso- 
ciation with  the  present  Chief  Executive  and 
the  First  Lady.  Mrs.  Kennedy,  the  former 
Jacqueline  Bouvier,  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Hugh  D.  Auchlncloss.  The  Auchincloss  fam- 
ily have  been  summer  resldenU  of  Newport 
for  almost  100  years.  In  1889  Jolin  Auchln- 
closs built  the  present  summer  cottage  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  has  been  a  member  of  the 
summer  colony  for  many  of  her  younger 
years. 

Visitors  in  the  southern  New  England  area 
may  see  many  places  in  Rlxtde  Island  asso- 
ciated with  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  ac- 
cording to  the  Rhode  Island  Development 
Council.  Naturally  there's  the  Auchlncloss 
residence,  known  as  Hammersmith  Farm, 
which  may  be  seen  as  you  motor  around 
world-famous  Ocean  Drive.  Situated  atop 
a  hill,  the  mansion  is  opposite  the  grounds 
of  the  Newport  Country  Club  and  near  the 
entrance  to  Port  Adams,  where  President 
El.scnhower  stayed  In  1958  and  1960. 

On  E.xston's  Point  in  adjoining  Mlddle- 
ttiwn  Is  the  famous  Clambake  Club,  where 
Mrs.  Kennedy  made  her  debut  on  August 
16,  1947:  a  gay  occasion  enlivened  by  the 
music  of  Meyer  Davis   and   his  orchestra. 

Near  the  center  of  Newport,  on  Spring 
Street,  is  St.  Mary's  Church,  where  the  young 
couple  were  naarrled  on  September  13.  1968. 
The  large  brownstone  church  was  filled  to 
overflowing,   and   ouUlde   was    a   throng   of 


well-wishers  and  one  of  the  biggest  gather- 
ings of  the  press  seen  in  Newport  up  to  that 
time.  From  1953  up  to  the  time  of  his  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency,  the  couple  were 
often  seen  in  the  State.  They  attended  many 
social  functions  including  the  biennial 
Breakers  Ball  at  the  Vanderbilt  esUte  in 
Newport  for  which  Mrs.  Kennedy  served  as  a 
committee  chairman. 

TourisU  crossing  lower  Narragansett  Bay 
from  Jamestown  to  Newport  (Route  138)  will 
be  able  to  view  the  harbor  and  channel 
where  President  Kennedy  took  his  training 
for  his  PT  boat  command.  In  1943  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Motor  Torpedo  Boat  Train- 
ing Center  at  Melville.  Melville  la  a  section 
of  Portomouth,  adjoining  Newport  where, 
durtng  World  War  II,  the  PT  center  trained 
the  officers  and  men  assigned  to  the  squad- 
rons of  this  fast,  hard-hitting  mosquito  fleet. 
In  addition  to  the  Jamestown -Newport  ferry 
passage  which  affords  a  view  of  the  channel 
to  the  ocean  where  the  IT'S  practiced,  the 
Bristol  to  Prudence  Island  ferry  offers  an 
opportunity  to  view  Melville,  where  the  fast 
boaU  were  moored. 

The  U.S.S.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy.  Jr.,  one  of 
the  destroyers  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  that 
has  Newport  for  lU  home  port.  Is  named  in 
honor  of  the  President's  older  brother  who 
died  in  action  during  World  War  n. 

President  Kennedy's  Rhode  Island  identi- 
fication is  found  mainly  in  Newport,  but  our 
First  Lady's  extends  up  to  Woonsocket  on 
the  State's  northern  boundary.  In  this  city 
with  its  huge  French-Canadian  population, 
there  are  more  names  of  Bouvier  listed  in  the 
telephone  directory  than  there  are  in  the 
Manhattan  book.  The  Bouvlers  of  this  in- 
dustrial city  claim  a  distant  kinship  to  the 
First  Lady,  according  to  Harry  8.  Van  Brock- 
lyn.  feature  writer  of  the  Woonsocket  Call, 
who  has  done  research  on  the  family  name. 
Mrs.  Kennedy  is  descended  from  Pierre  Bou- 
vier who  migrated  from  France  to  Canada  a 
few  generations  ago.  The  late  Joseph  Bou- 
vier, a  noted  cltiBen  of  Woonsocket,  who 
served  as  a  city  councilman  in  the  1900's, 
Is  also  descended  from  this  same  Pierre. 
West  Park  Place  in  that  city  was  once  called 
Bouvier  Place  and  the  Bouvier  home  still 
stands  nearby. 

In  addition  to  the  many  social  reasons  for 
President  Kennedy's  warm  regard  for  Rhode 
Island,  there  may  also  be  a  political  consid- 
ersUon.  This  is  the  fact  that  Rhode  Island 
gave  him  the  highest  voting  percentage  of 
any  of  the  60  States  in  the  recent  election. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
315  years  since  Newport  united  with 
Providence  and  other  towns  to  form  the 
colony  of  Rhode  Island.  These  prin- 
ciples were  written  Into  the  constitution 
of  the  colony,  establishing  "a  govern- 
ment held  by  the  voluntary  and  free  con- 
sent of  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  free 
inhabitants"  and  providing  for  freedom 
of  conscience.  Thus  Rhode  Island,  under 
the  guidance  of  Roger  Williams,  became 
the  great  pilot  experiment  in  American 
democracy  and  religious  toleration. 

Rhode  Island  will  be  most  happy  to 
have  this  humble  beginning  of  the  pat- 
tern of  our  Republic  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Its  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  Inserted  at  this  point 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Rhode  Island 
General  Assembly  on  February  13,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection  the  resolution 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RxaoLunoN  Endorsing  Location  or  the 
Sttmmxx  Wnm  Housx  in  thi  City  of 
Nxwpoax 

Whereas  It  has  been  announced  that  there 
is  under  consideration  a  plan  for  the  acquisi- 


tion of  a  site  in  the  city  of  Newport,  to  be 
offered  for  a  stiminer  White  House;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Newport  is  a  natural 
selection  lor  summer  residence  of  the  Na- 
tion's Chief  Executive  because  of  the  area's 
unrivaled  natural  beauty  and  climate,  during 
this  season  and  the  renown  hospitality  of 
iU  resldenU;  and 

Whereas  the  location  of  the  summer  White 
House  in  Newport  would  bring  honor  to  the 
resldenU  of  the  city  and  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
PlantaUons:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  general 
assembly  endorse  with  pleasure  the  plan  for 
the  location  of  the  summer  White  House  In 
the  city  of  Newport,  earnestly  solicit  the 
continued  aid,  assistance,  and  support  of  the 
State's  U.S.  Senators,  Hon.  John  O.  Pastore, 
and  Hon.  Cx-aibornx  Peix,  who  were  instru- 
mental in  the  formation  of  this  plan  and 
others  intimately  interested,  therein;  and  be 
it  further 

Reaolved,  That  all  of  the  facilities  at  the 
State  government  are  pledged  toward  accom- 
plishing this  end. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
support  my  senior  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  I  emphasize 
the  tremendously  warm  and  full  welcome 
all  the  inhabitants  of  our  State  of  Rhode 
Island  would  give  President  Kennedy,  or 
any  President  of  the  United  States,  If  the 
administration  chooses  to  accept  the  offer 
of  our  citizens  to  donate  a  summer  White 
House.  Actually,  if  the  administration 
accepts  our  proffer,  it  win  not  be  an  alto- 
gether new  concept.  Seventeen  Presi- 
dents, starting  with  General  Washing- 
ton, have  summered  or  visited  Newport. 
RI.  They  were  Presidents  Washington, 
Monroe,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Jackson. 
Polk.  Fillmore,  Grant,  Hayes,  Arthur, 
Cleveland.  Harrison,  TTieodore  Roosevelt, 
Taft.  Franklin  D.  Rooserelt.  Truman, 
Eisenhower,  and  John  P.  Kennedy. 

In  fact.  President  Elsenhower  spent 
three  simmiers  in  Newport. 

There  is  not  only  a  warm  welcome  to 
the  President  from  Rhode  Island  as  a 
whole,  but  also  from  the  local  community 
of  Newport,  as  is  shown  by  the  editorial 
published  in  the  Newport  Daily  News,  in- 
serted in  the  Record  by  my  senior  col- 
league. 

This  welcome  to  President  Kennedy  in 
his  capacity  as  President  of  the  United 
States  is  shared  equally  by  all  Rhode 
Islanders  regardless  of  political  party. 
In  fact,  I  would  like  to  read  a  telegram 
that  was  sent  by  William  Broomhead, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee, to  my  senior  colleague.  Senator 
John  O.  Pastore,  and  to  me,  expressing 
his  warmhearted  approval  of  the  plan: 

May  I  offer  you  my  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment and  support  of  the  proposal  to  establish 
a  permanent  summer  White  House  in  our 
State.  Every  Rhode  Islander  would  take 
pride  in  having  the  President  of  our  country 
enjoy  the  hospitality  and  share  in  the 
warmth  Rhode  Islanders  hold  for  our  Presl- 
denU. I  am  delighted  to  pledge  my  personal 
support  in  this  endeavor.  The  success  of 
this  endeavor  would  also  serve  to  focus  once 
again  the  attention  of  the  Nation  on  Rhode 
Island's  excellent  recreational  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  this  offer  of  a  perma- 
nent summer  vacation  spot  is  not  a  new 
one.  What  is  needed  is  a  place  that  pro- 
vides sea  access,  adequate  space  for  pri- 
vacy and  for  a  helicopter  pad,  proximity 
to  a  communications  network,  and  a  re- 
freshing climate. 
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Some  monttut  ago  Mr.  U.  E.  Baughman. 
recently  retired  Chief  of  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice, advanced  the  Idea  of  an  Ideal  vaca- 
tion spot,  and  It  la  ciurioiis  that  the  de- 
scription of  his  Ideal  vacation  spot  almoet 
c(rincldes  with  the  place  that  is  being 
suggested.  Annandale  Farm. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Rbcoro  at  this  point  a  re- 
print of  Mr.  Baughman's  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

OOMKXMTHO    NrW    FOB    OUS    PmSSIDKMTS 

( By  Fred  BIxunentliAl ) 
WAsmNOTOM. — On*  day  last  sununer.  I 
cailed  on  VB.  8*crct  Berrloe  Chief  U.  E. 
BAUghman  at  hl«  apactous  office  In  thn 
Timumrf  Building.  He  aaamed  unusually 
relaxed,  and  I  soon  found  out  why:  he  con- 
fided that  on  the  following  day  he  was  an- 
nouncing hla  retirement  after  33  years  of 
active  duty,  the  last  13  of  them  as  boeaman 
of  the  "silent  service"  that  (uards  the  lives 
of  our  PrealdenU  and  the  Integrity  of  our 
currasicy. 

We  talkad  for  a  while  about  his  retirement 
pkuoa  and  he  reminisced  about  his  years  of 
^ftfiT<«j  oounterfelters  and  protecting  Presl- 
dtnta.  Suddenly  he  smiled  and  reached  Into 
the  big  center  drawer  of  his  desk. 

"Fred."  be  said,  "let  me  show  you  a  secret 
Ifobody  know*  about  thU  except  my  secre- 
tary.   Mlaa   Dunean.     It's   aort    of    a    Secret 
Oenlee  manm  dream. " 

As  ha  spoke,  be  unrolled  a  huge  sheet  of 
drawing  paper.  It  was  covered  with  penciled 
sketches,  symbols,  and  topographical  details. 
I  looked  closely  and  saw  It  was  a  plan  for 
a  seaside  estate  complete  with  houses,  roads, 
and  recreational  facilities  of  all  kinds 

"There  It  Is."  Chief  Baughman  said,  "my 
pcraonal  dream  for  a  permanent  summer 
Whit*  House.  We're  probably  the  only 
country  that  doesnt  have  a  permanent  sum- 
mer residence  for  Its  Chief  Executive  " 

Now.  with  the  completion  of  sketches. 
nurade  is  able  to  present  Baughman's  Idea. 
"The  way  I  see  It."  Chief  Baughman  went 
an.  "this  would  be  a  place  where  all  our 
future  Presidents,  rich  or  poor,  could  work 
and  relax,  in  privacy  and.  above  all.  security. 
"Pew  people  realise  that  the  crushing  bur- 
(ten  of  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
makes  It  absolutely  imperative  that  he  be 
able  to  relax  completely  from  time  to  time, 
to  get  away  from  crowds,  to  find  a  little 
breathing  room." 

poTi-ocK  roa  pkxsidekts 
"Throughout  our  history,  this  has  been  a 
ivoblem  for  out  Presidents.  Only  the  very 
wealthy  could  afford  their  own  sununer 
homes.  The  others  had  to  Uke  potluck. 
visiting  with  friends  or  using  makeshift 
(•cilitles  at  Government  Installations  such 
m  Key  West.  Fla..  or  Camp  David.  In  the 
Catoctin  Mountains  of  Maryland.  And  In 
any  case,  they  all  posed  serious  security 
problems." 

During  the  Civil  War.  President  Lincoln 
Uked  to  relax  occasionally  on  the  grounds  of 
a  Government  reservation  a  few  mllea  from 
the  White  House.  That  worked  out  all  right 
until  one  day  when  Mr.  Lincoln  set  out  for 
a  ride  around  the  grounds  and  a  sniper  put 
a  bullet  through  the  crown  of  his  stove-pipe 
hat.  Harry  Tniman  was  endangered  by 
barracudas  while  swimming  off  Key  West, 
and  John  Adams  Is  said  to  have  had  a  swim- 
ming mishap  that  was  almost  as  bad:  he 
slipped  down  to  the  Potomac  for  a  quiet  dip 
one  hot  summer  day  and  was  trapped  by  a 
lady  Jobaeeker.  She  sat  on  his  clothes  until 
he  promised  her  a  Job. 

Another  problem  Is  the  fact  that  Presidents' 
preferences  In  recreation  have  varied  as 
widely     as     their     Individual     personalities. 


Calvin  Coolldge  liked  to  alt  Teddy  Roose- 
velt was  a  rugged  outdoorsman  who  loved 
hunting  and  fishing.  Harry  Truman  de- 
lighted in  early  morning  walks.  President 
Eisenhower  was  happiest  on  the  goLf  course 
The  Kennedys,  one  of  the  youngeet  families 
ever  to  occupy  the  White  House,  go  in  for 
active  outdoor  sports — sailing,  water  skiing, 
tennis,  horseback  riding,  touch  football,  and 
the  like. 

"Just  the  other  day."  Baughman  explained 
with  a  grin,  "we  had  to  buy  a  bicycle  for  one 
of  our  agents  in  HyannU  Port.  Caroline  had 
been  soloing  on  her  new  bicycle  and  we 
couldn't  have  the  agent  running  alongside 
on  foot  or  trailing  her  in  a  limousine. 

"If  we  had  the  permanent  summer  White 
House  that  I've  been  dreaming  about,  it 
would  give  our  First  Families  the  privacy  and 
security  they  need.  p. us  Just  about  every 
kind  of  recreational  facility  they  could  want 
"Ideally.  )t  would  be  located  in  the  sea- 
coast  about  200  miles  from  Washington,  an 
easy  range  for  our  new.  fast  helicopters  The 
main  residence  would  be  a  small  replica  of 
the  White  House,  fully  equipped  with  world- 
wide communications 

SKTumrTT  sHurrLtBOAao 
"As  I  see  it.  the  entire  esUte  would  cover 
an  area  of  about  9  square  miles — 3  miles  on 
each  side — fronting  on  the  ocean  The 
whole  grounds  would  be  a  security  area,  but 
within  It  there  would  be  a  small,  tli<ht  secu- 
rity area  for  the  First  Family,  contalnlni? 
the  official  residence,  offices,  private  beach 
and  boating  facilities,  swimming  pool,  tennis 
courts,  shuffleboard.  and  even  a  ball  field 

•There  also  would  be  an  l8-hole  Rolf  course 
on  the  estate,  a  big  lake,  riding  paths,  picnic 
areas,  anything  you  could  think  of  except 
maybe  mountain  cllmbtntc 

"And.  of  course,  there  would  be  appropriate 
quarters  for  visiting  dignitaries,  the  White 
House  staff  and  press,  an  auditorium  for 
movies  and  news  conferences,  and  under- 
ground utilities  and  parking 

"Security  would  be  relatively  simple,  since 
there  would  be  only  one  access  road  to  the 
grounds  and  a  300-foot  watch  tower  equipped 
with  radar  and  television  cameras  to  scan 
the  whole  area  day  and  night 

'But  let's  not  forget."  Chief  Baughman 
added,  "that  the  permanent  summer  White 
House,  like  iSOO  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in 
Washington,  would  belong  to  all  the  Ameri- 
can people  I  think  there  should  be  SO  sum- 
mer cottages,  one  for  each  State  In  the 
Union,    built   along   the    ocean    front 

"That  way.  each  State  could  send  out- 
standing families  or  Individuals  who  have 
performed  exceptional  public  service  for 
2-week  vacations  on  the  summer  White 
House  grounds.  They  would  have  complete 
access  to  and  use  of  all  the  recreaUonal  facili- 
ties except  those  that  were  within  the  Imme- 
diate Presidential  compound 

FUNItS  raOM  THE  PEOPLE* 

I  asked  Chief  Baughman  how  much  all  this 
would   cost   and   how   It   would   be   paid   for. 

■Undoubtedly,  millions  of  dollars."  he 
replied  But  the  way  I  see  It.  this  should 
not  be  a  congressional  appropriation  of 
Treasury  funds.  It  should  be  financed  by 
public  subscription,  with  every  cltlaen  who 
is  concerned  with  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  Presidents  contributing  what- 
ever amount  he  deems  appropriate 

But  pleafe  tell  Parade's  readers  not  to 
send  any  money  to  me  or  the  Treasury  for 
this  purpose  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Ideal 
way  would  be  for  some  group  of  private 
citizens  to  obtain  official  sanction  to  form  a 
commission  that  would  raise  the  necessary 
funds  " 

Today,  the  summer  White  House  is  one 
mans  dream.  Tomorrow.  It  may  become  a 
reality  And.  who  knows,  the  man  who 
dreamed  It  up  may  one  day  be  called  out  of 
retirement  to  administer  it. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  cost  of 
upkeep  of  the  summer  White  House 
would  be  negligible.  Wherever  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  family  are.  there  are  cer- 
tain basic  costs  that  have  to  be  met — 
housekeeping,  preparation  of  food,  and 
the  like.  But  the  only  additional  costs 
that  would  be  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  summer  White  House 
would  be  the  mowing  of  the  lawn  and  the 
painting  of  the  house. 

This  Idea,  which  started  with  Umberto 
Patalano  of  Providence  and  Cornelius 
Moore  of  Newport,  is  a  gesture  of  the  re- 
gard and  affection  our  citizens  have  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  wish  that  President  Kennedy  and 
future  Presidents  may  see  fit  to  come  In- 
creasingly to  our  State.  It  Is.  In  fact, 
their  putting  into  effect  the  idea  "Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you, 
but  what  you  can  do  for  your  coimtry." 

Actually  other  governments  already 
provide  a  summer  White  House  for  the 
chief  executive,  and  over  the  past  week- 
end I  noticed  that  the  West  Gterman 
Government  was  buying  a  summer  resi- 
dence for  Its  Ambassador  here  In  Waah- 
Hifiton 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  prinK'd  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  list  of  the  foreign  government*  which 
maintain  summer  residences  for  their 
chiefs  of  state 

There  being  no  objection.  th«  Ilat  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooaa,  as 
follows 

Among  the  other  govemmenu  maintaining 
Slimmer  residences  are 

France  (for  both  Premier  and  President): 
Chateau  Ramboullet 

Spain  ( for  Chief  of  State,  the  Cabinet,  and 
Diplomatic    Corps  r    San    Setiastian. 

BriUln  (for  the  Queen  (Scotland),  for  th* 
Prime  MlnUter  i      Balmoral  Chequers. 

Philippines  (for  the  President)  :   Bagulo. 

Iran    ( for  the  Shah )     Qasr-Shemlran. 

Canada  (for  the  Governor  G«iMral): 
Cltedel  (Quebec  Cltyi 

Italy  (two  for  the  President):  CasUll 
Porxiano  and  San  Rossore 

Turkey  ( for  the  President )  :   Florya  Kusku. 

Lebanon  ( for  ths  President)  :  B«tt-ltf- 
Dlen 

Portugal  (for  the  President)  :  Cldadala  d* 
Casclas 

Republic  of  China  ( two  for  the  Prssidsnt) : 
Kaohsiung  and  Tmlchung 

Pakistan    (for   the  President)  :   Murr**. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  with  these 
facts  in  mind.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Sec- 
reUry  Udall  may  see  fit  to  recommend  to 
the  White  House  acceptance  of  this  free 
gift  offering  from  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island.  By  fortunate  coinci- 
dence the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  In 
the  Chamber  at  this  time.  I  hope  he  will 
take  cognizance  of  these  words. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  HAYDEN.  OP 
ARIZONA,  ON  THE  50TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  HIS  SERVICE  IN  THE 
US  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  this 
is  a  momentous  day  in  the  history  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America.  In  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  there  appears 
an  article,  written  by  Russell  Baker,  part 
of  which  I  should  like  to  read  at  this 
time,  because  it  shows  an  excellent  un- 
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derstandlng  of  a  man  whom  we  aH  honor 
and  lore.    I  quote  from  the  article: 

WASHOtOTOM,  Felxiiary  18. — ^Tomorrow 
wUl  l>e  a  day  of  severe  inner  trial  for  Senator 
Cami.  Hatdkm,  of  Arlaona. 

His  nam*  is  going  to  be  prominently  dis- 
played in  the  newspapers,  and  that,  in  tb* 
Hayden  philosophy  of  politias.  Is  bad. 

In  ths  afternoon,  hs  is  going  to  havs  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  sitting  on  Um  Senate 
fioor  listening  to  a  lot  of  talk.  PubUc  talk. 
In  ths  Hayden  philosophy  of  politics,  is  one 
so  much  tiad  as  an  utter  and  absolute  wast* 
of  good  working  time.  ("WIio  wants  to  lis- 
ten to  a  tirade?"  he  once  afked  a  man  who 
said  ths  Senator  ought  to  make  a  speech 
once  In  awhile  in  deference  to  tradition.) 

Tomorrow,  iuiwever,  Mr.  Hatdkm  will  have 
to  lUt«n  became  the  talk  is  going  to  be  about 
him.  The  occasion  is  the  50tb  anniversary 
of  Ills  coming  to  Congress. 

No  previous  Member  in  history  has  served 
so  long,  ^w  have  attained  the  status  of 
Uving  institution  that  Mr.  Batdsm  enjoys 
among  his  coUcagues. 

Fswsr  BtUl  have  don*  so  much  with  so 
Utti*  talk. 

Above  an,  Mr.  President,  he  is  a  Sen- 
ator's Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  this  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  be 
Inserted  In  the  Rbcoid;  as  well  as  a  copy 
of  the  transcript  of  the  "Washington 
ConTersatlon"  program  as  broadcast  over 
the  CBS  television  network  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smtth  of  Massachusetts  In  the  chair). 
Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  TV  appearance 
of  our  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore yesterday  was  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess. My  wife,  who  was  also  watching 
the  telecast,  commented  several  times 
that  Senator  Hatooi  Is  a  humble  man. 
Humility  sometimes  is  the  mark  of  great- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  earlier,  this 
is  a  momentous  day  In  our  history.  It 
is  my  honor  to  Inform  the  Senate  that 
we  celebrate  today  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  commencement  of  senrice  in  the 
TJJB.  Congress  of  our  bekyved  President 
pro  tempore,  Cail  Hatikii. 

On  February  19,  1912,  Cail  HATVgN, 
until  shortly  before  that  sheriff  of  Mari- 
copa Coimty.  Ariz.,  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  the  first 
Congressman  from  the  new  State.  More 
than  a  month  later,  on  April  2.  1912, 
Arizona's  first  Members  of  this  body — 
Henry  Ashurst  and  Marcus  Smith — took 
their  places  in  the  Senate. 

Representative  HATBnr  had  been 
helped  Into  office,  he  says,  by  a  number 
of  sheriffs  with  whom  he  had  exchanged 
prisoners  in  his  extensive  travels  through 
the  Arizona  Territory.  They  formed  a 
highly  effective  Hayden  organization — 
the  first  of  a  long  succession  of  such  that 
were  to  support  him  In  seven  succeed- 
ing congressional  elections  and  in  six 
contests  for  the  Senate. 

On  February  19,  1912.  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  was  Champ  Clark,  of  Mis- 
souri, later  that  year  to  be  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination against  Woodrow  Wilson.  In 
the  Hotise  at  that  time  were  men  like 
Oscar  Underwood,  of  Alabama;  Joseph 
Cannon,  of  Illinois;  Pat  Harrison,  of 
Mississippi;  George  Norrls,  of  Nebraska; 


Corddl  Hon,  of  Tenneasee;  and  Carter 
Olaas,  of  Virginia.  These  men  would 
make  their  mark  on  American  history  in 
the  decades  to  come,  either  in  Congress 
or  in  the  executive  branch.  But  none  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  in  the  62d 
Congren  would  build  a  more  enduring 
monument  of  service  to  the  American 
people  than  Caxl  Hatvkh. 

This  fair,  wise,  and  kindly  man  has 
always  used  his  great  power  with  re- 
straint. He  is  a  living  refutation  of 
Acton's  famous  dictum  that  power  tends 
to  corrupt.  In  Carl  Hatbsm,  power  has 
been  associated  with  responsibility  and 
tempered  by  himilllty.  He  has  through- 
out his  career  displayed  the  same  open- 
ness  and  candor  with  Junior  Members  of 
this  body,  with  the  staff  of  the  Senate. 
and  with  the  public  at  large  as  he  has 
with  other  men  of  great  position  in  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  not  an  oimce  of  false 
pride  or  cant  in  him. 

Senator  HA-rDxir  has  been  called  a  liv- 
ing link  between  the  frontier  and  mod- 
em America.  He  bears  within  him,  as  he 
performs  his  responsibilities  in  1962,  the 
generous  and  hardy  spirit  of  the  pioneer 
West. 

Now  he  has  completed  60  years  of  re- 
sponsible service  to  the  democracy.  His 
is  the  longest  congressional  career  since 
the  First  Congress.  In  1789.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  noblest.  May  we  have  him  here 
with  us  for  years  to  come. 
EZHiBrr  1 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Peb.  19.  1M21 
SsMATOa    Hatdbm.    84,    Will    Mask    HiXiT- 

Csarrvar    im    Coxoaass    To&at — Dkmocbat 

FaoM  Abiboma  Has  Sebvbd  Lomoxs  im  Cati- 

TAL  Tham  Am  Othxb  Maic 

(By  Russell  Baker) 

Wasriitotoh.  February  18. — Tomorrow  will 
be  a  day  of  severe  Inner  trial  for  Senator 
Cakl  Hatdkn.  of  Arizona. 

His  name  is  going  to  be  prominently  dis- 
played In  the  newspapers,  and  that,  in  the 
Hayden  philosophy  of  politics,  Is  bad. 

In  the  afternoon,  he  is  going  to  have  to 
spsnd  a  lot  of  time  sitting  on  the  Senate 
floor  listening  to  a  lot  of  talk.  PubUc  talk. 
In  the  Hayden  philosophy  of  politics.  Is  not 
so  much  bad  as  an  utter  and  absolute  waste 
of  good  working  time.  ("Who  wanU  to 
listen  to  a  tirade?"  he  once  asked  a  man  who 
said  the  Senator  ought  to  make  a  speech 
once  Id  awhile  In  deference  to  tradition.) 

Tomorrow,  however,  Mr.  Hatdcw  will  have 
to  listen  because  the  talk  Is  going  to  be 
about  him.  The  occasion  is  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  his  coming  to  Congress. 

No  previous  Member  In  history  has  served 
so  long.  Few  have  attained  the  status  of 
living  Institution  that  Mr.  Hatdot  enjoys 
among  his  colleagues. 

Fewer  still  have  done  so  much  with  so 
litUe  talk. 

In  Arlaona.  Senator  HA-ncir  Is  an  Institu- 
tion rou^ily  on  a  par  with  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. He  entered  the  House  on  Felnnary  19, 
1912,  as  Arizona's  only  Representative.  Just 
5  days  after  the  State  was  admitted  to  the 
Union. 

Over  the  years,  the  power  and  prerogatives 
of  seniority  have  silently  elevated  him  to 
the  small  circle  of  first-rank  Senators  whose 
support  is  essential  for  Senate  success  and 
whose  opposition  may  be  fatal.  As  the  Sen- 
ate's oldest  Democrat — he  holds  the  offlce 
of  President  pro  tempore,  which  makes  him 
third  In  succession  to  the  Presidency  after 
the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

He  sits  on  the  Democratic  policy  commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  which  runs  the  place,  and  Is 


ebalrman  of  the  Joint  Oongi  ssslonal  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  which  controls  every 
roinif  iiisii"s  access  to  tli*  Oovemmsnt 
printing  presses. 

Most  important  of  all,  h*  Is  ehalnnan  of 
tbs  Senate  Approprlatlans  Oonunlttee,  the 
supreme  goal  of  ail  Senators  because  it  con- 
trols th*  purse  strings  to  the  TnaMury. 

What  Lb  remarkaMe  in  all  tbls  Is  that,  for 
aU  his  power.  Senator  Hatbot  Is  virtually 
tmknown  to  the  American  publle.  Whipper- 
snappers  without  one- tenth  of  his  power  In 
the  Senate  liave  strutted  and  pranced  aerosB 
the  front  pages  to  glory  or  doom  while  Mr. 
Hatdxn  has  quietly  secured  his  position  by 
unobtrusively  doing  his  duty  for  party  and 
Arizona.    Above  all.  he  Is  a  Senator's  Senator. 

Never  a  man  to  staiu  out  strong  ideological 
positions,  he  has  left  Ariaosut  covered  with 
monuments  to  his  effectlveneBS  at  combining 
party  regularity  with  backroom  know-bow. 
Dam  and  reservoirs,  power  transmission  lines, 
great  highwa3rs  that  make  the  State  a  tourist 
center  of  the  West,  airports  and  military 
bases,  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land 
blooxnlng  in  the  desert  with  Federal  Irriga- 
tion projects — these  are  the  legacy  his  acu- 
men has  left  to  Arizona. 

In  view  of  the  perf(»inance  record,  even 
the  conservatives  who  like  the  Ideology  of 
his  Republican  Junior  coUeagae.  Babbt  Oolo- 
WATEB.  have  found  it  hard  to  develop  any 
rancor  over  Mr.  Hatdkk'b  consistent  loyalty 
to  the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  and  President 
Kennedy's  New  Frontier. 

Senator  Ha'tvcn  comes  from  pioneer  Ari- 
zona stock.  His  father.  Charles  Trumbull 
Hayden,  a  Yankee  trader  wbOM  forbears 
came  frtm  Knglarid  in  1680.  set  up  buslnees 
in  Tucson  in  1848.  The  Senator  was  bom  in 
Hsyden's  Ferry  (now  Tempe)  m  the  Arizona 
Territory. 

Educated  at  Stanfrnd.  be  entered  politics 
shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century  as 
sherlfT  of  Marietta  County.  Tbe  Senator's 
memories  of  this  period  afford  small  suste- 
nance for  devotees  at  old  West  tales. 

Once  he  caught  a  pair  at  train  robbws 
after  pursuing  them  In  an  ApperBoa.  Jack- 
rabbit,  an  early  automobfle. 

"The  nearest  I  ever  came  to  nalag  a  gun,** 
he  said  recently,  was  an  ui*)— hm  when  be 
heard  that  "a  notorious  hoisethlef  who  was 
badly  wanted  in  Colorado  and  Utah,  had 
turned  up  in  Phoenix. 

Sheriff  Hnvden  found  his  man  drinking 
at  a  bar.  "It  was  evident  VoMt  be  had  a 
pistol  under  his  coat  in  bis  hip  pocket,"  be 
said.  "I  stuck  my  gun  in  bis  back,  told 
him  to  tlutiw  up  his  custody." 

"It  turned  out  that  Oolarado  and  Utah 
did  not  want  the  man  badly  enough  to  go  get 
him.  so  the  sheriff  turned  blm  loose. 

"I  told  him  I  did  not  mind  •  •  •  Ari- 
zona." Mr.  Hayden  reealled.    "He  didnt." 

The  story  that  Senator  Hatobw  shuns 
newsmen  as  U  they  were  lepers  U  a  base 
canard,  be  Insists.  Tbe  myth  has  grown 
out  of  firm  ixMcy  adopted  sbortly  after  he 
came  to  Congress. 

At  that  time,  an  cddtlmsr  advised  him 
that  Congressmen  came  in  two  varieties :  the 
"work  horse"  and  the  "show  borse."  Work 
horses  get  tdong;  bhow  boraes  got  the  head- 
lines but  iisually  failed  to  last  long. 

Mr.  Hatden  chose  to  become  a  work  horse. 
He  avoids  publicity.  There  are  aging  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Press  Gallery  who  can- 
not recall  ever  tiearlng  him  make  a  floor 
speech  proper. 

There  is  a  story  told  by  President  Kennedy 
that  on  first  coming  to  the  Senate  he  sat 
beside  Mr.  Hatdkn  one  day  and,  to  make 
conversation,  asked  about  the  difference  be- 
tween the  modem  Senate  and  the  Senate 
of  30  years  before. 

"Young  men  dldnt  t.'ilk  so  mudx  then," 
Mr.  Ha-toen  is  said  to  have  answered. 

Young  men  for  the  last  two  decades,  bow- 
ever,  have  found  the  Senator  tram  Arizona  an 
invaluable  friend  and  guide  to  the  arcane 
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w»ys  of  the  Soiuite  when  first  trying  to  ad- 
just to  It. 

One  piece  of  testimony  comee  from  former 
President  Harry  S  Truman.  When  he  en- 
tared  the  Senate  labeled  with  the  brand  of 
the  Pendergast  machine  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
Mr  Tr\unan  once  said.  "Senator  Hatdbn  was 
one  of  the  few  Uembers  who  did  not  act  as 
If  he  were  beneath  contempt." 

•You  were  nice  to  me."  Mr.  Hatdsn  said 
later  during  a  campaign  encounter  with  the 
Senator  In  Arliona.  "You  treated  me  like  a 
normal  human  being." 

Washington  Convdwation 
(As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  television   net- 
work.   February    18.    19«2.    13:30   to    12  55 
p.m.) 

Quest:   The  Honorable  Ca«l  Hatoen.  US 
Senate  (Democrat,  of  Arizona) 
Host:  Paul  Nlven. 
Producer:  Michael  J.  Marlow. 
AKNOUNcm    Join  us  now  for  a  "Washing- 
ton Conversation"  with  a  man  who  came  to 
the  Nation's  Capital  exactly  50  years  ago,  and 
on  February  19.  1912.  was  sworn  In  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress — Casl  Hatden.  Democrat,  of 
Arizona. 

The  CBS  television  network  presents 
"Washington  Conversation,"  an  attempt  to 
sketch  In  some  of  the  details  of  one  of  the 
most  Influential  men  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States — a  different  approach  to  the 
private  mind  and  public  philosophy  of  an 
84-year-old  "Senators'  Senator."  In  1912 
when  Ca«l  Hat  den  first  came  to  Washington 
William  Howard  Taft  was  President  and 
Hatden  was  starting  out  as  Arizona's  first 
and  only  Representative  In  Washington 

Today  we  Invite  you  to  meet  this  man  who 
has  served  his  State  and  his  country  for  over 
one-half  a  century — Senator  Caml  Hatden 
Your  host  for  this  Informal,  unrehearsed 
"Washington  Conversation" — prerecorded  on 
video  tape  In  our  studio  conference  room  is 
CBS  News  Correspondent  Paul  Nlven. 
Mr.  Nlven. 

ill.  NiVEM.  So.  Senator  Hatden.  It  was  50 
years  ago  this  weekend  you  arrived  to  take 
your  seat  In  Congress.  What  was  Washing- 
Ion  like  in  those  days?  What  were  your  im- 
pressions when  you  got  off  the  train  ^  Do 
you  remember? 

Senator  Hatden  I  had  been  here  before 
It  appeared  about  the  same.  It  really  was 
cot  nearly  the  busy  town  that  it  was  You 
traveled  by  streetcar,  of  course.  And.  I  rode 
to  the  end  of  all  the  lines  here  just  to  Isind  of 
orient  myself. 

Mr   NivcN    You  first  came  here  abo\u  1890 
when  you  were  13.  I  think? 
Senator  Hatden    Yes 

Mr  NrvEM  Is  It  true  you  climbed  a  pole  in 
front  of  the  White  House? 

Senator  Hatden  As  a  small  boy  I  wanted 
to  see  the  last  grand  parade  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  that  was  being  held 
at  that  time,  and  I  climbed  up  on  one  of 
the  gate  posu  In  front  of  the  White  House 
and  saw  the  old  veterans  go  by 

Mr  NiTEw  They  were  then — they  were  not 
really  old  men.  were  they.  In  1890?  I  sup- 
pose thsy  were  getting  on. 

Senator  Hatdew.  They  were 

Mr    Nrr«K.  In   their  sixties,  perhaps 
Senator  Hatoek    Yes.  In  their  sixties 
Mr      NnrEM    Senator.     I     understand     that 
your    mother    t>egan    calling    you    "the    Sen- 
ator'  when  you   were  a   very  small  boy      Is 
that  true,  and  how  did  It  happen? 

Senator    Hatden    I    don't    remember    thai 
myself   but   there   Is   a  story   to    that   effect 
Mr.  NrvEN    It  Is  a  legend. 
You.  or  your  family  had  come  from  Con- 
necticut,  your   father   had   come   from   Con- 
necticut  

Senator  Hatoew  My  father  was  a  native 
of  Connecticut  and  my  mother  a  native  of 
Arkansas. 


Mr.  Niv«N  And  you  were  the  first  white 
child  born  In  the  city  of  Haydens  Land- 
ing, weren't  you? 

Senator  Hatden    It    Is   Haydens   Perry 
Mr.    NrvEW    Haydens    Perry,    pardon 
Senator    Hatden    Yes      My    father    estab- 
lished the  ferry  there  and  a  flour  mill  way 
back    about    1872    and    I    wasn't    born    until 
1877. 

Mr  NrvEN  And  all  the  children  that  had 
been    born    there    before    were    Indlan8'> 

Senator  Hatden  There  was  an  Indian 
community  nearby,  yes 

Mr.  NrvEN  Senator,  your  first  public  office 
was  as  sheriff,  was  it  not? 

Senator  Hatden  No  My  first  public  office 
was  a  member  of  the  town  council  of  the 
town  of  Tempe.  I  served  on  that  for  2 
years  Then  I  served  for  2  years  as  the 
county  treasurer  of  Maricopa  County,  and 
then  for  5  years  I  was  the  sheriff  of  the 
countv 

Mr    NivEN    Did  you  carry  a    45    as  sheriff? 
Senator  Hatden    Yes.  for  5  years. 
Mr   NivEN    Ever  have  to  use  If 
Senator  Hatden     No.  iu>     Just  as  a  matter 
of    precaution       I    mi.ssed    it   greatly    when    I 
came   to   the  Senate  and    to   the  H  >ii8e    and 
a    M'»mber    said,      Why.    if    that    Is    all    your 
trouble,  put   a  couple  of  doorknobs  In   your 
pocket   "      I  Laughter  | 

Mr  NiVEN  You  caught  a  couple  of  train 
robbers  in  a  rather  famou.s  posse  didn  t  you"" 
Could  you  tell  ab<.>ut  that' 

S«-nator  Hatden  Well,  tiiey  robbed  a  train 
at  Maricopa,  tied  their  horses  In  the  brush 
on  the  Olla  River  and  the  train  came  up 
some  distance  Why  they  had  robbed  the 
passengers  and  all  The  train  came  In 
the  evening,  *e  put  our  horses  on  the  cattle 
cars  and  went  over  there  the  nex'  n:  >rn!nK 
I  called  up  some  Indian  sc  jut-s  to  «  >  al-ng 
with  us  and  the  sheriff  of  the  adjouilng 
county  came  and  he  wanre<l  to  go  so  I  w^n' 
in  an  automobile  that  waited  until  one  of 
the  Indians  came  back  and  indicated  whs.  li 
way  they  were  going  And,  when  he  d;d. 
we   pursued   them   m   an   automobile 

I  remember  it  was  an  Appers-n  Jackrabhit 
a    very    popular    car    in    those   days       Accom- 
p.inied    by    the    proprietor    of    a    hotel    and    a 
customs  officer,   I  tinally  caught  up  with  the 
party,  and  we  captured  the   train  robbers 

Mr  NrvE.N  You  had  a  problem  with  an 
Indian  who  had  three  wives,  didn't  you'' 

SenaUjr  Hatden  That  is  a  story  told  by 
Charley  Carter  at)oui  something  that  hap- 
pened in  Oklahoma  50  years  ago  th.^t  some- 
t>ody  errcmet-jusly  attributed  to  me  Indians 
in   Arizona  do   not  have   three  wives 

Mr  NivEN  Well,  there  was  aiiother  st<'ry 
which  may  be  ern  neous.  t<K).  that  the  local 
li\dies  complained  that  Indians  came  Into 
town  in  breechclouts  and  made  got  you  to 
go  and  tell  them  to  wear  trousers  Is  that 
true'' 

SenaMr    H.\tocn    There    was    a    city    ordi- 
nance m  Phoenix  that  required  them  to  put 
on  their  pants  before  they  came  into  town 
Mr     Niven    How    did    you    get    y   ur    salary 
as  sheriff'' 

Senator  Hoyden     Paid  quarterly. 
Mr     NivrN    Well,    you    .ils<5    collected    fees, 
dldn  t  yi'U   from  »alo«in  keepers' 

Senator  Hatden  Yes  It  was  principally 
a  fee  office  I  would  have  to  go  around  with 
my  r'-ce'.pf  ta-xjk  and  collect  for  a  crap  game 
ur  a  roulette  wheel  or  poker  games  and  faro 
and  the  saloon  itself  >nd  .my  g.imbllng  de- 
vices tnere 

Mr  NivEN  Was  there  ever  any  dlfflcMlty  m 
getting  these   fees'" 

.Senator  Hatden  Oh  no  They  were  glad 
to  pay  them  and  the  protection  on  that  ac- 
count The  time  of  collection  I  had  decided 
would  »>e  about  10  or  11  o'cUx-k  In  the 
morning  after  the  old  boys  had  been  there 
and  had  their  maiming  s  morning  and  before 
they  were  crowded  and  u.sual'.y  after  I  had 
made  the  collection  the  bartender  would  In- 
vite me  to  take  a  drink  and  I  would  explain 


that  I  had  a  rule— nothing  before  sundown. 
Mr   Niven    Did  you  ever  slop  to  play,  could 
the   sheriff  gamble   himself,   properly? 

Senator  Hatden  No  I  never  was  Inter- 
ested In  gambling  I  saw  roulett*  wheels 
from  the  lime  I  was  big  enough  to  stick 
my  chin  up  over  them  and  always  In  my 
mind  it  was  the  other  man's  game,  you 
couldn't  beat  it 

Mr    Niven    You   were  never   tempted "» 
Senator  Hatdem    No 
Mr    Nn-EN    Never  did  play  at  all? 
Senator  Hatden    No      Oh,  I  dont  mean  to 
say   I   haven  t   put   four   bits  on   a  wheel,   or 
something  like  that,  but  to  be  a  gambler— 
no 

Mr  Niven  When  you  first  came  to  the 
Congress,  was  the  work  of  the  Congress  much 
simpler,  much  easier  than  it  Is  nowf 

Senator     Hatden    Oh.     yes;     because     the 
Government  did  not  hsve  as  many  activities. 
I  can   illustrate   that   by   a  statement   made 
to   me   by   Governor   Shallenber'er;    he   had 
been  Governor  of  Nebraska  and  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House      He  had  time  to  devise  the 
system   whereby  we  established  local  boards 
instead   of   sending   soldiers    to   get   men    for 
the  draft,  a   kx-al  board  sends  a  man  to — to 
tell   the  man  whether   he   was   to  go  or  not 
And  I  asked  him  how  he  had  time  to  think 
about     lh<«e    things       He    said.    "Well,    you 
dnow.  the  only  Federal  Interest  In  my  State 
at    this   time    Is    a   rural    letter   carrier  " 
It's    very   different    now 
Mr    Niven    You  worked  very  hard,  though. 
from    the    b«>?lnnlnz.    dldnt    you.    spending 
many  hours   in   the  Library  of  Congress  do- 
ing y<  vir  own   research' 

Senator  Hatden  What  I  had  to  do  was 
work  on  rommltteej.  th.it  I  thought  would 
help  build  a  territory  Into  a  State,  and  so  I 
tusk.d  f(jr  the  Committees  on  Irrigation  of 
Arid  l.aiuls  and  Public  Lands,  Indian  Affairs. 
Mines  and  Mining  so  that  there  was  always 
work  to  d  )  m  that  c<innectlon.  my  commit- 
tee w<  rk 

Mr  Niven  And  you  went  on  Appropria- 
tions at  a  later  stage  in  your  Senate 
career  — 

SenaU.r    Haydfn    No       Th.it    was    after    1 

came  U> 

Mr  Niven  After  you  came  Ui  the  Senate 
Did  you  go  out  right  onto  ApproprlatWms 
when    you   came    U>    the    .Senate? 

Senator  Hatden  Yes  I  had  become 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs in  the  House  that  appropriated  money 
for  the  Indian  Bureau  at  that  time,  and  very 
modest  appropriations— oh.  If  we  got  $12 
..r  114  million,  we  were  doing  very  w«ll. 

But  Senator  Plttman.  of  Nevada,  and  Sen- 
ator King,  of  Utah,  said  that  our  part  of 
ihe  United  States  had  not  had  representa- 
tion upon  their  Af>proprlatlons  Committee 
for  a  l«mg  time,  and  this  "South  In  the  sad- 
dle '  didn't  go  any  more  and  that  I  must 
become  a  member  to  represent  that  sren 
And  they  were  Influential  enough  to  fix  It 
so  that  I  became  a  member  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  but  it  was  a  ws«k  after  I 
became  a  Senator  in  1927. 

Mr  Niven  And  Arizona  has  had  a  long  In- 
ning on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
since? 

Senator  Hatden    Yes 

Mr  Niven  When  you  first  came  here  as 
a  C<nigressman,  did  you  get  any  valuable 
advice  from  some  of  the  older  members? 

Senator  Hatden  Oh.  yes:  they  were  very 
kind  to  me  I  Inquired  about  bow  things 
were  done  and  so  on.  and  they  were  very 
g(x>d  U>  me 

I  remember  one  old  Congressman  from 
Missouri  gave  me  some  very  good  advice.  I 
had  been  there  from  February  until  June 
when  Congress  adjourned  and  he  called  me 
o/  and  said.  Now  look.  youYe  a  Congress- 
man and  you're  going  home  and  you  are 
supposed  U)  know  a  lot  of  things.  Actually 
you  haven  t  bf en  arr-und  here  long  enough 
to    know    anything   '      He    said.     "If    you    go 
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home  and  follow  the  usual  method  of  meet- 
ing your  friends,  go  along  on  the  street,  go 
into  the  places  oX  business,  but  If  somebody 
wants  to  tsik  to  you  about  sooM  Important 
subject,  you'll  be  sorry  because  you  have  an 
ap(>olntment  up  the  street  because  hell 
soon  find  out  you  don't  know  any  more 
than  be  does." 

Mr.  NiTUf.  How  long — how  long  did  It 
take  you  to  fully  understand  the  legislative 
system?     Can    you    remember? 

Senator  Hatden.  Oh,  I  don't  think  any- 
body fully  understands  It  yet.  There  are 
all  kinds  of  angles  to  It,  you  know. 

Mr.  NivEM.  But  I  dont  Inuiglne  after  50 
years  you  are    till  learning  new  facets,  and — 

Senator  Hatden.  Well,  there  is  always 
something  new  turns  up. 

Mr    NrvEN.  There  Is? 

.Senator  Hatden.  Yes 

Mr    Niven.  Extraordinary. 

President  Kennedy,  when  he  spoke  at 
your  testimonial  dinner  In  Phoenix,  quoted 
a  speech  you  had  made  years  ago  in  which 
you  said,  "I  know  that  Congress  does  not 
conduct  its  business  In  an  efficient  manner. 
If  any  corporation  had  a  board  of  direc- 
tors as  Inefficient  as  Congress,  It  would  be- 
come bankrupt  in  a  year" 

Do  you  still  believe  that,  sir? 

Senator  Hatden  The  President  reminded 
me  of  something  I  salu  a  long  time  ago. 
And  I  hesitate  to  say  that,  although  It  is 
true  that  there  are  many  places  in  the  Gov- 
ernment where  good  business  practice  would 
be  very  helpful. 

Mr,  Niven  Would  you  like — do  you  favor 
any  particular  reforms  of  the  legislative 
branch? 

Senator  Hatden.  No.  Avenues  to  obtain 
information  necessary  to  make  appropria- 
tions are  wide  open;  you  can  get  anything 
you  want  to  know. 

Mr  Niven  You  don't — you're  not,  for  in- 
stance, among  those  who  say  a  parliamentary 
system  would  be  more  effective  and  more 
efficient? 

Senator  Hatden  No,  no.  I  would  not.  I 
like  the  way  the  Senate  operates. 

Mr  Niven  It  Is  essential,  I  suppose,  to 
geographically — your  part  of  the  country 
particularly,  to  ArlBona  the  Federal  system 
has  been  very  Important,  Isn't  that  true? 

Senator  Hatden.  No  more  so  than  any- 
where "Ue  The  whole  point  of  it  Is  that 
the  Senate  represents  States,  not  the  Nation 
iis  a  whole.  The  House  Is  the  national  body 
and  of  course  represents  population  We 
represent  the  areas  of  States,  and  we  also 
enjoy  freedom  of  debate.  I  would  never  have 
been  a  Senator  but  for  the  fact  that  we  bad 
freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate.  Oklshoma. 
an  Indian  territory,  was  admitted,  and  it  was 
well  known  they  would  be  a  Democratic 
State  because  of  that  area.  To  make  up  for 
that  the  Republicans  in  Congress  wanted  to 
unite  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  so  pro- 
vided 

A  small  group  of  Senators  Jiut  simply 
tslked  and  Ulked  and  talked  and  said.  "You 
can't  do  that."  and  finally  they  made  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  we  would  have  a  sepa- 
rate vote  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  U 
either  8Ute  decided  that  it  didn't  want  to 
Join  statehood,  we  would  then  come  in  sepa- 
rately. Well,  they  voted  overwhelmingly  for 
it  In  New  Mexico  and  very  much  against  it 
in  Arizona  so  that  made  it  poaslble  for  me 
to  come  to  Congress.  I  never  could  have 
been  here  If  It  had  been  one  State  with  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  NivEM.  After  making  very  few  speeches 
for  the  first  few  years  you  engaged  in  a  fili- 
buster yourself,  didn't  you,  at  one  point, 
quite  an  important  onef 

Senator  Hatden.  We  bad  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  what  was  called 
the  Boulder  Dam — it's  zww  called  the  Hoover 
Dam  -built  In  the  administration  at  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  and  prior  to  that  time  they  had 
negotiated    a   compact    between   the   States 


which  related  to  the  distribution  of  water 
and  bow  It  should  be  handled.  And,  Presi- 
dent Hoover  was  then  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  presided  over  that.  Unfortunately  Ari- 
zona did  not  ratify  the  compact;  all  of  the 
other  States  did.  Then  the  other  States 
made  up  their  mind  we  couldn't  get  a  drop 
of  water  out  of  the  river  until  we  did  ratify 
it  and  In  the  meantime  they  proceeded  with 
the  construction  of  what  was  known  as 
Boulder  and  now  Hoover  Dam.  And  of  course 
we  had  to  resist  that  and  we  did  success- 
fully for  about  a  month  in  the  long  session 
of  Congress.  But.  in  the  short  session,  why 
they  made  it  the  exclusive  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  and  held  us  right  to  It  so 
finally  we  had  to  allow  a  vote,  the  bill  to 
come  to  a  vote  after  we  obtained  some  con- 
cessions that  we  believed  to  be  Important. 

Mr.  Nitkn.  It  has  been  said  that  Arizona 
Is  Just  a  big  collection  of  monuments  to  Carl 
Hatden — roads,  airports,  dams — 

Senator  Hatden.  That  is  an  overstatement. 

Mr.  NivKN.  But  you  have  got  quite  a  few 
things  for  your  State  over  the  years. 

Senator  Hatden.  Not  for  Arizona  alone. 
For  example,  we  have  a  policy  of  conserving 
water  everywhere,  not  only  In  Arizona  or 
anywhere  else.  It  eo  happened  that  one 
of  the  flr»t  reclamation — the  first  project  un- 
der the  reclamation  law  that  was  passed  in 
1902  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  President  was 
carried  out  in  Arizona,  but  there  have  been 
many  other  projects  which  we  have  helped 
to  Inaugurate  and  put  Into  effect. 

And,  the  same  way  with  power  develop- 
ment and  highways.  We  have  been  Interested 
in  a  national  system  of  highways  because — 
not  for  Arizona  alone,  but  so  that  people 
could  come  to  Arizona.  We  have  wonderful 
scenery  in  northern  Arizona,  the  Petrified 
Forest  and  the  Grand  Canyon.  We  think 
we  have  the  finest  winter  climate  In  Amer- 
ica, so  that  Arlzona^a  national  system  of 
highways  made  It  accessible  to  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  NivzN.  Well,  has  your  success  in  get- 
ting these  things  for  Arizona  and  for  other 
States  stemmed  mainly  from  your  power  as 
appropriations  chairman  or  your  seniority 
or  simply  your  ability  to  get  a  lot  of 

Senator  Hatden.  It  doesn't  stem  from  any 
power.  If  you  have  a  good  project,  the  Con- 
gress will  adopt  it.  Nobody  has  the  power 
to  impose  anything  on  the  Congress  or 
procure  the  enactment  Into  legislation. 

Mr.  NivKN.  A  lot  has  been  written  about 
the  Eo-called  Senate  Club,  or  the  Inner  Cir- 
cle, the  group  of,  loosely  defined  Informal 
group  of  very  influential  senior  Senators 
who 

Senator  Hatden.  That  is  more  or  less  a 
myth. 

Mr.  Nnruf.  It  is  a  myth? 

Senator  Hatden.  Yes.  There  are  Senators 
that  have  been  there  longer  and  know  their 
way  about,  but  they  don't  get  off  in  a  hud- 
dle and  decide  what  the  rest  of  the  Sena- 
tors win  do.    They  wouldn't  stand  for  that. 

Mr.  NnrxN.  Is  all  legislation,  as  a  Sena- 
tor once  said,  the  result  of  compromise? 

Senator  Hstsen.  That  Is  exactly  what 
Champ  Clark  told  me  when  I  first  came  to 
the  House.  He  said :  "Toung  man,  I  want  you 
to  remember,  you  can't  have  everything  your 
own  way.  There  never  was  an  Important 
piece  of  legislation  enacted  by  Ckingress 
which  was  not  the  result  of  compromise." 

Mr.  nvrmti.  It  has  to  be. 

There  la  a  great  suspicion  I  think  in  the 
country  at  large  of  oomprcHnise,  of  logrolling 
and  of  horse  trading  but  Isn't  this  the  only 
way  a  country  as  large  as  this  can  govern 
Itself? 

Senator  Hatdkn.  Champ  Clark  stated  a 
fact. 

Mr.  NiTKif.  Uh-huh. 

Senator  Hatdkn.  Tou  Just  don't  enact  Im- 
portant legislation  except  by  coming  to  an 
agreement,  where  there  are  differences  of 
opinion. 


Mr.  Niven.  And  does  one  Senator  go  to 
another  Senator  and  say,  "I  will  Join  you 
on  this  if  you  will  support  me  on  this"? 

Senator  Hatden,  That  would  be  a  very 
unustial  circumstance. 

Mr.  Niven.  It  would  be  unusual? 

Senator  Hatden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Niven.  Is  that  necessary,  would  that 
necessarily  be 

Senator  Hatden.  I  don't  know,  that  is 
Just — looks  like  you  didn't  care  anything 
about  the  merits  of  what  yov.  do,  and  Sen- 
ators don't  do  that. 

Mr.  Niven.  Senator,  you  have  been  very 
famous  for  avoiding  publicity  all  your  life. 

Why  is  that? 

Senator  Hatden.  Well,  I  couldn't  see  any 
advantage  In  talking  a  great  deal  about 
something.  It's  much  better  to  do  it  and 
let  the  results  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  Niven.  It  has  been  said  that  Senator 
Hatden  detests  publicity,  distrusts  news- 
papers, and  avoids  reporters  as  If  they  were 
emissaries  come  direct  from  Typhoid  Mary. 

Senator  Hatden.  Well,  it's  not  quite  that 
bad.  But  nevertheless,  I  have  considered 
that  where  we  had  executive  sessions  and 
confidential  information  that  I  would  not 
spill  It  and  I  In  that  way,  of  course,  avoided 
the  press  because  If  you  don't  see  them,  you 
don't  have  to  talk  to  them. 

Mr.  Niven.  And  you  never  held  press 
conferences. 

Senator  Hatden.  Pardon? 

Mr.  Niven.  You  have  never  held  press  con- 
ferences, news  conferences. 

Senator  Hatden.  If  I  have,  they  have  been 
very  exceedingly  rare. 

Mr.  Niven.  How  about  publicity  in  Ari- 
zona? Surely  in  an  election  campaign, 
while  your  opposition  has  never  been  very 
formidable,  seldom  been  very  formidable 

Senator  Hatden.  My  whole  theory  la  that — 
you  do  your  work  and  If  people  Inquire  of 
you  about  it.  you  can  explain  It,  if  they 
don't  understand  it;  but  the  work  speaks 
for  itself  and  you  don't  have  to  make  a 
parade. 

Mr.  Niven.  Have  you  worried  much  at 
election   time,   have   you  run  scared? 

Senator  Hatden.  Well.  I  always  feel  a  little 
more  confident  after  all  the  ballots  are  cast 
and  the  count  begins  to  favor  me. 

Mr.  Niven.  You  once  lost  an  election  In 
college,  didn't  you? 

Senator  Hatden.  Yes.  I  wxu  candidate  for 
president  of  the  student  body  at  Stanford 
University.  Herbert  Hoover's  brother,  Theo- 
dore Hoover,  was  one  candidate,  I  was 
another,  and  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Dlggles.  Dlggles  had  a  very  good  organiza- 
tion. I  had  the  most  votes  on  the  first  time 
and  then  we  had  to  rim  It  ott,  like  a  Texas 
primary,  and  everybody  thought  I  had  run 
so  well  in  the  first  ballot  that  there  was  no 
question.  I  went  all  around  ovw  the  campus 
telling  them  that  Dlggles  had  a  good  organ- 
ization, was  getting  the  vote*  In  and  please 
come  over  and  vote  for  me.  But  I  remem- 
ber there  were  at  least  four  studenu  from 
Arizona  who  promised  to  go  but  didn't,  and 
I  loet  out  by  four  votes. 

Mr.  Nivnr.  Senator,  do  you  plan  to  run 
for  reelection  to  the  Senate  this  year? 

Senator  Hatdkn.  Why,  I  answer  that  ques- 
tion always,  when  the  filing  time  Is  In  July, 
that  after  every  time  I  have  been  elected 
the  next  day  they  want  to  know  whether 
you  are  going  to  run  next  time  and  my  answer 
Is.  "Why  not?" 

Mr.  NIVKN.  Is  that  your  answer  now? 
Senator  Hatdkn.  Yes. 

Mr.  NivKN.  So.  In  other  wortls,  you  will  be 
announcing  in  the  proper  time? 
Senator  Hatdkn.  I  say,  "Why  not?" 
Mr.  NivKN.  Well,  tbank  you  very  much, 
Senator  Hatdkm.  It's  been  a  pleasure  to 
have  you  with  us  In  this  Washington  Con- 
versation. 

Senator  Hatden.  Thank  you. 
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AMMouMcn.  Our  gUMi  hM  h—n  Senator 
Qau.  Hatsoi.  Democrat,  of  Artaona.  H«  waa 
intcmawad  bj  CBS  Nawa  Comraapondent  Paul 
MiTcn. 

Today'i  program  with  Senator  Caai.  IUtokh 
baa  been  praaanted  on  ttia  eve  oX  hla  Mth 
anniversary  aa  a  Member  of  Concreea. 

Por  a  copj  of  the  written  transcript  of  to- 
day's procram — "The  Private  Idnd  and  Pub- 
lic Philosophy  of  Senator  Caai.  Hayoxm" — 
sand  10  cenU  and  a  sUmped.  self-addresaad 
eovelopa  to  Waahlngton  Converfatlon.  Poet 
Office  Box  200.  Washington  4.  D.C. 

This  Is  Jamie  Bragg  speaking. 

Washington  Conversation  la  a  public  affairs 
presenUtlon  of  CBS  News. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distiii«\ii5hed  Senator  from 
niinois  [Mr.  Dirkskn],  the  minority 
leader,  and  myself— and,  I  am  sure,  the 
other  98  Senators — I  submit  a  rerolu- 
tlon  and  ask  for  ita  Immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Caar  Hatocn.  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Arizona,  first  became  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves  on 
Pebruary  19.  1913.  upon  the  admission  of 
Arizona  as  a  State  of  the  Union;  and 

Whereas  from  such  date  until  March  3. 
1M7.  he  continued  to  serve  aa  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  Arizona: 
and 

Whereas  from  March  4.  1937.  until  the 
present  time,  he  has  served  aa  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Arizona;  and 

Whereaa  during  hla  long  and  distinguished 
career  aa  a  Member  of  Congreaa,  he  has  been 
admired  and  rcapected  for  hla  outatanding 
ability,  courage,  and  untiring  devotion  to 
duty,  and  haa  been  loved  for  his  modesty, 
alnesrlty,  and  understanding;  and 

Wtaaraas  hla  able  and  dedicated  service  aa 
a  Member  of  Congress  has  contributed  Im- 
measurably to  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of 
bis  State  and  hla  Nation;  and 

Whereaa  today,  the  nineteenth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1903.  marka  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
contlnuow  service  by  the  Honorable  C*ai. 
HATDBi>r  as  a  Membf^r  of  Congreaa  from  the 
State  of  Arizona.    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolvett.  That  the  Senate.  In  tribute  to 
hla  long  and  dlatlni;ulahed  service  to  his 
State  and  Nation,  extenda  to  the  Honorable 
CAaL  Uatden.  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  beloved  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  Its  sincere  congratulatlona  and  fe- 
llcltationa  on  this,  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  conomencement  of  hla  service  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  expresses  the  fer- 
vent wUh  that  the  Senate  and  the  Nation 
may.  for  many  years  to  come,  continue  to 
benefit  from  the  wise  and  capable  guidance 
and  laadership  which  he  haa  so  long  and  so 
generously  rendered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  current  in  the  English  language  a 
word  which  Is  one  of  the  most  useful  I 
have  ever  encountered.  It  is  the  word 
•tradition."  It  fits  everywhere.  It  has 
a  rather  amorphous  meaning,  in  a  sense : 
but  when  one  is  at  a  loss  for  a  word.  Just 
insert  the  word  "tradition."  and  it  will 
probably  fit.  But  "tradition"  does  have 
a  real  meaning:  and  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  by  our  national  tradition. 
we  think  of  all  the  events,  all  the 
achievements,  all  the  personalities,  all 
the  tears,  all  those  things  which  con- 
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Join   to  give 
history. 

Tradition  would  include  the  PUgrims 
coming  to  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Puritans.  It  would  include 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  all  its 
great  exploits.  It  would  include  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution.  It  would  include  the  un- 
fortunate civil  strife.  It  would  Include 
the  entry  of  the  great  Lone  Star  State  of 
Texas  into  the  Union  upon  her  own  re- 
quest, after  that  great  State  had  wrested 
its  own  lndep>endence  from  Mexico,  and 
did  not  come  into  the  Union  particularly 
as  a  suppliant,  but  actually  on  equal 
ground  with  the  Union.  All  these  things 
are  Included  in  tradition. 

Tradition  includes  personalities  and 
one  need  only  talk  of  the  ghosts  that  are 
in  this  Chamber  or  the  ghosts  that  were 
in  the  nrst  Capitol  in  New  York  prent 
men  who  have  studded  the  hi.story  of  the 
country  with  outstanding  achievements. 
Out  of  that  progress  one  gets  a  sense 
of  continuity :  tmt  I  think  one  pets  it  best 
if  in  our  own  lifetime  there  is  a  great 
contemporary  statesman  whose  lifetime 
is  the  equal  of  one-half  of  the  lif'^  of 
this  Republic. 

Carl  Hayden  was  born  in  1877,  I  mnsi 
say.  Carl,  that  you  picked  an  awfully 
unfortunate  time:  because  only  4  years 
before,  almost  to  the  day.  occurred  the 
panic  of  Black  Friday,  in  1873. 

I  think  if  it  had  been  up  to  me  to 
select  a  time  to  be  born.  I  would  n  it 
have  asked  to  be  born  particularly  in 
that  feverish  economic  period  in  our 
history  But  I  think  it  was  a  good  time 
for  you.  However,  if  you  go  l>ack  t>e- 
yond  that  only  the  length  of  your  own 
lifetime,  you  go  back  to  1789,  and  that 
was  when  the  Republic  was  founded 
So  your  lifetime  has  spanned  half  the 
life  of  the  Republic.  All  we  have  to  do 
today  is  to  look  closely  into  your  con- 
tribution to  the  Republic,  and  there  we 
see  a  sense  of  continuity,  a  picture  of 
continuity,  which  gives  one  a  better  esti- 
mate of  our  own  history 

When  we  go  back  to  1877.  we  think  of 
all  the  economic  difficulties,  the  building 
of  the  West,  the  expansion  of  the  rail- 
roads, and  the  ultimate  geographic  in- 
tegrity of  the  Union,  because  six  or  eight 
States  were  still  to  be  added  from  then 
until  now — perhaps  more  Nevertheless, 
we  have  witnessed  the  unfolding  of  the 
Union  in  its  geographic  and  its  economic 
sense. 

So  when  I  saw  you  yesterday  on  the 
television  program — and  may  I  congrat- 
ulate you  upon  it — I  thought  of  how 
quickly  so  many  of  the  incidents  and  de- 
tails concerning  the  events  throuph 
which  you  lived  have  come  so  rapidly  to 
pass.  If  I  were  to  advise  any  student  on 
how  best  he  could  obtain  a  graphic  pic- 
ture of  the  development  of  the  Republic, 
I  should  say  he  could  well  address  him- 
self to  your  lifetime,  covering  half  the 
life  of  the  Republic;  and  there  it  would 
be. 

What  a  pleasure.  Carl,  it  has  been  to 
serve  with  you;  and  what  a  double  pleas- 
ure it  has  been  to  serve,  under  your  l)e- 
nign  chairmanship,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  shall 
always    cherish    that    experience.      You 


have  contributed  much  to  the  RepuMic. 
and  you  have  done  it  so  gracefully  and 
with  a  minimum  of  persuasion. 

Mrs  EMrfcsen  remarked,  when  we  were 
watching  the  television  program  yester- 
day: He  has  done  so  much  for  Arizona. 
Has  he  made  so  many  speeches  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  Senate?" 

I  said:  "No:  his  speeches  have  been 
fiw  and  far  between  What  has  actually 
happened  has  been  that  whenever  Rep- 
resentative Carl  H^Ycrw  or  Senator  Carl 
Hayden  came  before  a  committee  with 
a  project  or  any  other  re<3uest  for  his 
State,  one  rould  be  quite  certain  that  It 
was  worthy,  it  was  justifiable,  and  It 
needed  little  persuasion  and  rhetorical 
r.iv.in^ement   " 

Fo  I  count  myself  sln^larly  fortunate 
to  have  been  privileged  to  serve  In  this 
body  with  you.  I  come  as  a  younger  per- 
son but  I  am  always  willing,  as  disciple 
and  a  pupil,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  master. 

I  wi'sh  we  could  create  and  l)estow 
upon  you  a  title,  anl  citll  It  Senator 
emiriiu.'=.  bt cau  e  if  anyone  richly  de- 
i.erves     It.     that     gentleman     Is     Casl 

HA--Dt-N-. 

So.  on  this  notable  occasion.  I  con- 
gratulate yiu 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr.  President,  the 
W.a.shncton  Star  of  this  afternoon  car- 
ries on  its  fron*  page  an  article  with  the 
headline  Fifty  Years  in  Congress — 
Hayde.n  S  ts  New  Record." 

Mr  President,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr  HaydkkI  Is 
the  only  Member  of  this  tx)dy  serving 
here  today  who  occupied  a  scat  In  the 
Senate  when  I  first  took  Uie  oath  of  of- 
fice as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
That  has  been  almost  30  years  ago.  I 
can  assert  without  any  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  in  that  30-year  period 
there  has  not  been  a  single  year  when 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  my  good  friend.  Senator 
Carl  Hayden.  has  not  set  new  records  by 
his  service  here.  He  has  served  longer 
than  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  know  with  how  many  hundreds 
of  men  he  has  served  in  the  Senate;  but 
I  do  know  that  every  man  with  wham 
he  has  ever  served  has  had  a  real  af- 
fection for  him.  Every  one  of  them 
liked  to  feel  that  he  had  a  little  special 
knowledge — a  realization  that  Cakl 
Hatdeh  is  something  very  extraordinary 
in  the  way  of  a  man  We  also  like  to 
feel  that  this  realization  is  shared  only 
by  his  good  friends.  That  statement  is 
accurate.  Mr.  President,  for  that  real- 
ization is  shared  by  Cau.  Haydkm's  good 
friends — by  all  who  have  served  in  tha 
Congress  during  half  a  century,  and  also 
by  all  the  citizens  of  Arizona  and  by  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  population  of 
these  United  States. 

Mr  President,  as  a  Georgian.  I  am 
proud  of  my  native  State.  I  love  her 
red-clay  hiils,  the  broad  expanses  of  her 
coastal  plains,  and  her  beaches  where 
the  Atlantic  ceaselessly  rolls.  I  thrill 
to  the  s?lorious  history  of  my  State.  But. 
Mr,  President.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  a 
little  jealous  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
for  through  a  combination  of  good  luck 
and  good  judgment,  since  Arizona  first 
achieved  statehood,  in  1912.  there  has 
not  been  a  single  moment  when  the  State 
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of  Arlaona  hM  not  enjoyed  the  leader- 
ship of  this  remarkaUe  man.  I  yentuxe 
to  say  here.  In  the  preeenee  of  many  men 
who  have  worked  with  him.  that  in  all 
the  history  of  these  United  States  no  one 
man  has  contributed  more  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  State  than  Csu.  Hatdbm  has 
contributed  to  the  State  of  Ariaona. 

When  Casl  Haydkv  first  came  to  the 
Congress,  Arizona  was  one  of  the  most 
sparsely  populated  States  of  the  Union. 
Arizona  then  had  vast  expanses  of  desert 
and  mountains,  but  very  little  agricul- 
ture, some  cattle,  and  a  good  many  gun- 
men, bandits,  and  Indians  on  the  war- 
path. 

But  what  do  we  And  in  Arizona  today? 
Today.  Arizona  has  the  most  rapidly 
growing  population  of  any  State  in  the 
Union,  and  Arizona  has  developed  a  great 
industrial  system,  airports,  and  military 
bases,  and  has  magnificent  highways  that 
bring  thousands  of  tourists  into  the  State 
each  year.  Irrigation  has  brought 
water  to  her  fertile  plains,  and  Arizona's 
agricultural  production  is  not  equaled 
per  acre,  by  that  of  the  other  States  of 
the  Union.  The  handiwoilc  of  Cakl 
Hatdkh  will  be  foimd  in  each  and  every 
one  of  those  developments. 

Mr.  President.  I  remember  when  I  first 
came  to  the  Senate,  almost  three  decades 
ago,  I  heard  the  late  Senator  Carter 
Glass,  of  Virginia,  say  in  the  cloakroom 
that  if  Virginia  were  ever  allowed  to 
have  a  third  Senator,  he  was  going  to  try 
to  get  Casl  Hatdkm  to  fill  the  place.  It 
did  not  take  me  long  to  find  out  why  be 
said  that,  and  I  doubt  not  that  every  man 
who  has  been  in  the  Senate  long  enough 
to  learn  his  way  around  would  feel  the 
same  way  about  Casl  Hatosm.  when  we 
see  what  he  has  done  to  develop  and  to 
build  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  President.  Casl  HAToiif  is  not  one 
who  is  without  weaknesses  for  he  has  one 
outstanding  weakness:  It  is  his  excessive 
modesty.  For  many  years  I  have  heard 
references  made  to  tlioee  who  have  "a 
passion  for  anonymity."  But.  Cau. 
Haydem  is  the  only  man  I  have  ever  seen 
in  Washington,  in  any  position,  high  or 
low,  who  really,  genuinely  has  a  passion 
for  anonymity.  Yet — and  I  know  that 
none  of  my  colleaffues  would  contradict 
this  statement,  either  on  or  off  the  rec- 
ord—despite that  trait,  there  is  no  more 
highly  respected  or  influential  man  In 
either  House  of  the  Congrees.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  think  all  of  us  can  find  a  lesson 
in  that  simple  fact.  Casl  Hatdkh's  in- 
fluence arises  from  his  role  as  a  doer,  not 
a  talker;  his  Influence  is  founded  on  his 
record  of  performance,  rather  than  on 
mere  words  and  promises. 

Mr.  President,  many  men  who  have 
come  into  this  body  might  well  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  pearls  of  wisdom 
that  have  come  from  Casl  Hatdeh's  vast 
experience.  When  I  first  came  here,  he 
said  to  me  something  that  I  have  car- 
ried with  me  from  that  day  to  this.  He 
said  to  me  that  "It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  explain  a  vote,  no  matter  on  which 
side  of  the  issue  one  may  have  voted. 
but  It  is  always  extremely  difficult  to  ex- 
plain a  speech."  I  have  thought  about 
that  a  thousand  times,  and  whenever  I 
have  been  tempted  to  take  the  floor  and 
address  the  Senate  at  a  time  when  I  waa 


not  absolutely  sure  of  the  facts,  I  have 
remembered  that  Hayden  proverb,  and 
have  remained  silent,  rather  than  be 
ccmpelled  at  some  later  date  to  explain 
such  a  speech. 

I  venture  to  say  that  very  few  men  who 
have  served  in  the  Senate  for  only  one 
term  have  had  as  few  words  put  in  the 
RicoKB  as  Cakl  Hatdkn  has  had  since 
he  came  to  this  body  In  1927,  and  that 
despite  the  fact — perhaps  I  should  not 
say  this,  in  this  enlightened  age.  when 
the  word  almost  has  a  connotation  of 
great  crime — that  on  one  occasion  he  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  filibusterers  of 
the  Senate,  when  he  held  the  floor  for 
days,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  proposed 
legislation  which  he  deemed  harmful  to 
his  State  and  to  its  people.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Carl  Hatdkn  does  not  fill  tlie  Rec- 
ord with  useless  verbiage. 

We  may  say  of  Carl  Haydkm  that  if  he 
has  ever  promised  anything,  he  has  de- 
livered: and  he  has  never  performed  any 
less  than  he  has  promised.  In  his  case, 
the  old  sasdng  that  "his  word  Is  as  good 
as  his  bond"  is  an  understatement,  be- 
cause Carl  Hatdkn's  word  is  a  guaran- 
tee— as  certain  as  the  mark  "Sterling"  on 
old  silver— that  what  he  says  he  will  do 
will  be  done. 

That  alone  is  a  mark  of  true  greatness. 
But  it  is  only  one  of  this  man's  quali- 
Ues. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  a  great  leader 
is  a  man  of  integrity;  a  man  of  coiu-age; 
and  a  man  of  wisdom.  Over  the  nearly 
30  years  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
with  this  man  I  have  discussed  many 
grave  problems  and  issues  with  Carl 
Hatdkn.  In  every  case  he  has  ap- 
proached those  problems  with  integrity, 
covutige,  and  wisdom. 

I  can  assert  at  this  moment  that  I 
have  never  made  a  mistake  when  I  have 
followed  his  advice  and  counsel. 

Mr.  President,  lawyers  predominate  in 
this  body.  I  have  not  checked  on  it, 
but  I  know  that  down  through  the  years 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  been  members  of  the  bar.  But  I 
discovered  many  years  ago  that,  al- 
though Carl  Hatdkn  Is  not  a  lawyer, 
there  is  no  greater  authority  on  our  Na- 
tional Constitution  in  this  body  than  the 
distinguished  President  pro  tempore,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  He  has  true  rev- 
erence for  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  has  made  him  one  of 
oiu:  truly  great  scholars  in  that  field. 
The  Senate  could  do  well  to  listen  to  him 
when  he  gives  his  interpretation  of  con- 
stitutional questions.  He  has  respect 
for  the  oath  he  took  at  yonder  desk.  He 
has  undertaken  to  support  and  defend 
and  carry  out  the  pro^dsions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

He  is  a  believer  in  the  true  American 
concept  of  law  and  government  under 
that  Constitution.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  he  believes  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  as  a  unique  institution 
among  the  parliamentary  bodies  of  the 
earth.  He  is,  to  quote  that  distinguished 
Journalist.  William  S.  White,  a  'Senate 
man,"  a  "Senate  type." 

Mr.  President,  you  will  never  find  Carl 
Hatdkn  trading  the  prerogatives  which 
have  made  this  the  greatest  parliamen- 
tary body  in  the  history  of  the  world  for 


any  mess  of  votes  from  any  oomer  of  the 
State  of  Ariaona.  He  would  never  aban- 
don the  position  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  intended  for  the  Sen- 
ate in  any  effort  to  rush  helter-skelter  to 
adopt  legislation  designed  with  purely 
political  motives  in  mind. 

And  after  another  50  years  of  service 
here,  before  he  finally  retires  or  shuffles 
off  this  mortal  coil,  he  can  face  any  man 
and  say,  "No  act  of  mine  has  subtracted 
one  Jot  or  title  from  the  standing  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  as  the  forum  of  the  States 
of  this  Union." 

The  passage  of  his  five  decades  in  Con- 
gress has  been  tlirough  many  soul- 
searching,  world -shaking  periods  of  the 
history  of  the  earth.  Whatever  the 
times  or  the  issues,  Senator  Hatdkn  has 
been  a  bulwark  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. He  has  been  a  national  leader 
through  three  great  wars;  through  pe- 
riods of  boom  and  times  of  depression. 
Each  one  of  the  50  years  he  has  served  in 
this  body  has  seen  his  stature  increase. 
He  has  accumulated  with  the  years  an 
even  greater  store  of  wisdom  and  honor. 
He  is  a  legend  in  the  Senate  and  the  ex- 
perience he  has  acquired  he  bestows 
freely  on  his  colleagues,  on  his  party,  the 
D^nocratic  Party.  Overall,  the  welfare 
and  security  of  our  beloved  country  has 
been  the  lode  star  that  has  guided  him 
always. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  as  you  enter  into 
your  second  50  years  of  service  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  you 
carry  with  you  the  affection  and  best 
wishes  of  all  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  yoiL 

Mr.  President.  I  adc  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Raooaa  an  article 
from  the  Associated  Press  ai^earlng  in 
the  Washington  Star  this  afternoon. 

There  being  no  obJectioD,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Futt  Yxaks  in  (ToNCBias — ^HATi«if  Sbtb  Niw 
Racoio 

Senator  Casl  Hatddt,  who  swapped  his 
■heriff's  badge  for  a  seat  In  Congren  6 
days  after  Arlsona  became  a  State,  today 
beoomea  the  first  man  to  serve  aa  a  Member 
of  Congreaa  for  50  years. 

The  84-year-old  Democrat,  third  In  line 
of  succession  to  the  Praridency.  was  sworn 
into  the  House  of  Bepraaentatlvea  February 
10,  1012.  After  15  years  as  Arizona's  only 
Representative,  Senator  Hatssn  moved  to 
the  Senate  in  1927. 

Today  he  is  dean  of  tha  Senate  and  of 
Congress.  However,  he  Is  Uttle  known  out- 
side Washington,  becaxue  he  resolutely 
shuns  publicity  and  rarely  speaks  in  pubUc. 

Asked  in  a  recent  interview  to  name  his 
greatest  accomplishment,  he  replied: 

"I  Just  cant  do  It.  A  man  does  one  piece 
of  work  one  time;  another  piece  of  work, 
and  then  another.  To  look  back  50  years 
and  say  one  thing  Is  more  Important  than 
another  is  something  I  can't  do." 
TEIBUTX  noM  KBrmoT 

Last  November,  at  a  testimonial  dinner  In 
Phoenix,  President  Kennedy  had  this  to  say 
about  Senator  Hatdkn: 

"Bvory  Federal  program  which  has  con- 
tributed to  the  West — Irrigation,  power  and 
reclamation — bears  his  mark.  And  the  great 
Federal  highway  program  which  binds  this 
country  together,  which  permits  this  State 
to  be  competitive  east  and  wast,  north  and 
south — this  in  large  measure  Is  his  crea- 
tion." 
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Senator  Hatobm  la  expected  to  be  •  candi- 
date this  year  for  hla  levenUi  6-jeur  Senate 
tenn. 

Senator  Hatdkn.  a  tall.  lean,  bald  man 
who  smokes  cigars.  Is  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  a  position  that  goes  to  the 
member  of  the  majority  party  who  has 
served  longest.  This  puts  him  third  In  line 
to  the  Presidency^  behind  Vice  President 
JOHMSOM  and  Speaker  IfcCoaiCACX. 

Although  be  has  served  longer  than  any 
of  the  more  than  10.000  other  Congressmen 
In  V3.  history,  Senator  Hatdiw  balks  at  the 
suggestion  that  he  fully  understands  the 
legislative  system. 

"Oh.  I  don't  think  anybody  fully  under- 
stands it  yet."  he  said  In  an  Interview  taped 
for  a  television  program.  CBS— "Washing- 
ton Conversation." 

"There  are  all  kinds  of  angles  to  It.  There 
la  always  something  new  tuma  up." 

Senator  Hatdkn  brushed  aside  the  theoiy 
that  an  Inner  circle  of  senior  Senators  con- 
trols the  "so-called  Senate  Club." 

"That  la  more  or  less  a  myth."  he  said, 
adding  that  the  ranking  Senators  may 
"know  their  way  about,  but  they  don't  get 
off  In  a  huddle  and  decide  what  the  rest  of 
the  Senators  will  do." 

"They   (others)    wouldn't  stand  for  that." 

Senator  Hatdkn  was  bom  Octoi  » r  2.  1877. 
at  Hayden's  Perry,  now  Temj>e.  His  father 
had  founded  the  settlement. 

He  was  educated  In  the  public  schools  of 
Tempe  and  Stanford  University  where  he  met 
his  futiu-e  wife.  Nan  Downing,  whom  he 
married  In  1908.    Mrs.  Hayden  died  last  June. 

Senator  Hatdkn  concedes  that  his  per- 
formance as  a  sheriff  In  the  pioneer  West 
would  be  a  disappointment  to  today's  TV 
western  fans. 

"I  never  shot  at  anyone  and  nobody  ever 
shot  at  me."  he  said. 

"The  nearest  I  came  to  shooting  anyone 
was  the  day  I  Identified  a  horsethlef  who 
was  described  as  badly  wanted  in  Utah. 
Colorado,  and  Wyoming. ' 

Senator  Hatdkn  confirmed  that  as  an 
Ariaona  sheriff  he  helped  capture  two  train 
robbers  In  an  adjoining  county.  Indian 
scouts  located  the  robbers  the  day  after  the 
robbery,  he  recalled,  and  "we  pursued  them 
in  an  automobile." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
most  happily  and  sincerely  Join  in  the 
sentiments  that  have  been  expressed  in 
eulogizing  our  distin^niished  colleague 
and  the  senior  Member  of  this  body.  I 
can  add  little  to  what  has  been  said. 

I  think  it  was  sometime  last  fall  that 
a  dinner  in  his  honor  was  tendered  Sena- 
tor Haydkn  In  Phoenix.  Ariz.  I  was  in 
my  home  State  at  the  time.  and.  having 
an  invitation  to  attend,  and  being  unable 
to  go.  I  sent  a  teleciram  of  congratula- 
tions. I  somehow  gained  the  impression 
then  that  the  date  of  the  dinner  was  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  commencement 
of  his  service  in  the  Congress,  and  I 
worded  my  telegram  accordini,'ly  My 
message  took  that  assumption  into  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  President,  the  date  may  have  been 
premature,  but  the  sentiments  I  ex- 
pressed were  not.  They  were  true  then : 
they  are  true  today.  And  if  I  said  and 
meant  my  words  then,  I  say  them  md 
mean  them  today.  I  say  them  with  even 
stronger  emphasia.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  appropriate  I  could  say  than  to 
read  into  the  R«co«d  at  this  time  the 
telegram  I  sent  ccmgratulating  him  on 
that  occasion.  The  telegram  reads  as 
follows: 

I  Join  with  all  of  our  colleagues,  your  host 
of    personal    friends    and    with    mllUona   of 


Americans  throughout  the  country  In  extend- 
ing to  you  warmest  greetings  and  congratu- 
lations on  this  60th  anniversary  of  your  dla> 
tlngulshed  statesmanship  and  service  to  your 
country  in  the  National  Congress.  Por 
me  It  has  been  a  personal  Joy  to  serve  with 
you  and  work  under  you  as  chairman  of  the 
Approprlatlorvs  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  to  work  with  you  in  many  other  areas 
of  congressional  activities  and  responsibU- 
itles.  I  look  forward  with  the  keenest  of 
pleasure  to  the  continuation  of  our  laboring 
and  being  associated  together. 

Por  you.  I  have  the  deepest  admiration  and 
respect  and  I  trust  there  may  be  many  more 
happy  returns  of  this  day  for  you. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  only  add  to  that 
message  today  that  I  have  looked  upon 
and  relied  upon  our  distinguished  col- 
league as  a  friend  and  a  counselor. 

Majiy  times  have  I  sought  his  advice. 
Every  time  I  have  received  the  informa- 
tion I  needed  and  the  guidance  that  my 
inexperience,  as  compared  to  his  experi- 
ence, required. 

I  know  he  is  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  an  ofllclal  position  which  in 
a  sense  makes  him  head  of  this  body  in 
the  absence  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr  President,  I  seldom 
refer  to  him  as  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  a  term  of  my  own.  a 
little  crreeting  which  I  fondly  and  affec- 
tionately use  To  me  he  is  the  "chief  ' 
I  ^rert  him  frequently  as  "Chief  "  I  do 
that  in  a  spirit  of  highest  respect,  be- 
cause among  all  the  Members  of  thi.s 
t)ody  he  is  my  chief. 

I  congratulate  him  on  th:=;  day  The 
Lord  bless  him  and  keep  him  and  may 
he  continue  to  be  with  us  and  to  labor 
with  us  for  our  country  for  many  years 
to  come 

Mr  HILL.  Mr  President,  we  are  in- 
deed proud  and  happy  as  we  cel^^brate 
the  50  years  of  service  of  our  friend  and 
colleague  Carl  Haydkn,  In  the  Congre'^s 
of  the  United  States 

When  I  was  privileged  to  en:rr  the 
House  of  Representatives  some  38  years 
ago,  Carl  Hayden  was  one  of  the  most 
respected  and  t)elovpd  Members  of  that 
body  and  surely  one  of  its  mo.st  outstand- 
ing Members  in  hi.s  ability,  his  dedica- 
tion, and  his  statesmaru<hip  He  gave 
to  me.  then  the  baby  Memt)er  of  the 
House,  the  help,  the  encouragement,  and 
the  inspiration  of  his  friend.ship — a 
friend-hip  that  has  continued  through 
the  years  with  unabated  warmth  and 
with  many  bles-^ings  for  me. 

We  who  know  Caul  Haydfn's  worth 
and  his  works,  who  have  been  prlv.leKed 
to  witness  at  firsthand  his  lifelong  en- 
terprises dedicated  to  the  common  frood. 
who  have  witnessed  his  devotion  to  our 
country  and  his  splendid  achievements 
in  her  cause,  who  honor  him  for  the 
maL'nific*  nt  example  he  has  .set  for  the 
younger  generations  by  his  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  by  his  skill  and  his  courage, 
by  the  integrity  of  his  character,  and  by 
the  purity  of  his  purpose  in  maintaining 
the  dignity  and  hi"hf.st  ideals  of  his  pro- 
fes.'^ion.  rejoice  to  salute  him  today.  We, 
who  love  Carl  Haydkn  for  what  he  is 
personally  and  profes-sionally,  hail  the 
advent  of  his  eolden  jubilee  with  the  ac- 
claim that  is  due  the  prize  winner  in  the 
race  of  life's  noblest  achievements.  We 
salute  Cakl  Hayden,  the  man.  the  friend, 
the  patriot,  and  we  salute  Carl  Hayobn, 


the  institution  of  statesmanship.  May 
It  be  aaid  of  him,  as  was  said  of  Sophocles 
in  his  100th  year.  "In  his  heart  forever 
flows  the  warm  blood  of  youth." 

Mr.  8ALTON8TALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  the  many  friends  of  Casl  Hat- 
din  in  congratulating  him  on  the  50th 
anniversary  of  his  service  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  wish 
for  him  many  more  happy  years  to  oome. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Senator 
Hayden  came  in  1909  and  1910,  when  I 
was  a  schooltx)y  in  Mesa  and  he  was 
sheriff  of  Maricopa  County.  Our  ac- 
quaintanceship then  was  brief,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  because  he  was  keeping  order 
in  a  baseball  game  in  which  I  partici- 
pated. We  won  the  gf.me  and  went  home 
as  quickly  as  we  could,  and  without  any 
loss  of  life  or  limb,  because  of  the  order 
the  sheriff  kept  on  that  day. 

Later  our  acquaintance  became  friend- 
.ship when  I  became  a  U.S.  Senator. 

I  have  served  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  some  14  years,  and  he 
has  .served  on  the  committee  and  has 
been  chairman  of  It  for  a  considerable 
number  of  those  years. 

What  appeals  to  me  about  Casl  Hat- 
den  i.s  liiat  he  knows  his  business.  He 
knows  his  business  as  a  U.S.  Senator, 
beca  ise  he  knows  how  to  get  things  done 
in  this  body  He  knows  how  to  get  leg- 
islation passe  I  Those  of  us  who  have 
come  here  after  him  can  take  lessons 
from  the  way  Carl  Hayden  works.  When 
he  is  interested  in  a  subject  he  keeps 
after  it  He  .sees  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  considering  the 
proposed  legislation  and  uses  his  persua- 
sive abilities  to  .show  them  how  his  posi- 
tion IS  the  right  one  and  why  they  should 
Join.  We  seldom  hear  from  him  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  We  seldom  hear 
from  him  on  the  floor  because  we  do  not 
need  to  He  has  accomplished  his  Job 
and  he  has  accomplished  his  work  before 
that  time,  before  the  bill  is  presented  to 
the  Senate.  He  accompli.shes  his  objec- 
tive becaase  he  Is  patient,  because  he  Is 
intelligent,  because  he  is  helpful  to  other 
Memt}ers,  and  because  he  is  always  an 
optimLst.  He  always  believes  in  what 
he  feels  is  the  right  way.  and  what 
should  become  the  law  of  the  land  sooner 
or  later 

Por  the.se  reasons  Arizona  has  bene- 
fited from  his  long  service.  All  of  us 
in  the  United  States  have  benefited  from 
that  service,  because  of  his  great  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  today  as  they 
affect  us  domestically  and  as  they  affect 
our  country  internationally. 

Carl.  I  hope  you  and  I  serve  together 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
many  years  to  come,  because  I  know  that 
during  that  time  I  .shall  still  be  greatly 
Influenced  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  by 
your  persuasive  arguments  on  matters 
which  come  before  us. 

Contrratnlation.s  and  best  wishes. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETy.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  particularly  happy  to  be  able  to  join 
in  the  tributes,  commendations,  and 
messages  of  good  cheer  and  good  will  to 
a  dLstinKuished  patriot,  a  great  Senator, 
an  outstanding  legi&lator.  a  statesman, 
a  public  servant,  a  good  man  and  a  good 
fnend  by  the  name  of  Cail  Hstdcn. 
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I  have  visited  Senator  Hayden's  State 
of  Arizona  on  several  occasions.  All  one 
really  needs  to  do  to  make  sure  he  will 
be  received  with  the  most  cordial  and 
gracious  hospitality  and  welcome  is  to 
say  he  knows  Carl  Hayden  or  Is  a  friend 
of  Senator  Hayden.  Then  the  great  hos- 
pitality of  the  people  of  Arizona  becomes 
even  more  generous  and  more  consider- 
ate, because  the  people  are  so  justly 
pro'ud  of  this  fine  and  good  man. 

Mr.  President,  if  ever  there  wa;  a  man 
who  exemplified  the  famous  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  second  inaugural 
address.  "With  malice  toward  none;  with 
charity  of  all ;  with  firmness  in  the  right, 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,"  It  is 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  have 
never  heard  Senator  Hayden  say  an  un- 
kind word  about  his  colleagues  or  about 
anyone.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  malice  In  his  heart,  in  his 
background,  or  in  his  words.  I  have 
known  that  he  has  exemplified  that  great 
principle  of  charity  every  day  of  his  life. 
I  can  to  this  at;ribute  from  personal 
experience,  because  he  has  been  char- 
itable to  me.  and  that  kind  of  charity 
one  never  forgets. 

I  read  this  morning  the  New  York 
Times  article  about  Senator  Hayden, 
written  by  Mr  Ru.ssell  Baker.  I  wish  to 
thank  Mr.  Baker  publicly  for  the  article, 
and  of  course  all  the  other  journalists 
and  commentators — and  there  have  been 
many  indeed — who  have  written  so  sin- 
CTely.  so  objectively,  and  so  complimen- 
tarily  of  Senator  Hayden. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  Russell  Baker 
article  that  President  Truman  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  grew  to  love  Carl  Hay- 
den was  that  when  he,  President  Tru- 
man, first  came  to  the  Senate.  Carl 
Haydek  treated  him  like  a  genuine  hu- 
man t>eing.  with  kindness,  warmth,  and 
friendship.  What  finer  qualities  can  one 
have  than  those  qualities  of  humanity? 

I  believe  that  in  its  50  years  of  state- 
hood, Arizona  has  sent  only  six  men  to 
the  U.S  Senate.  As  we  know,  one  of 
those  men  has  truly  endured,  and  that 
man  is  the  gentleman  whom  we  salute 
today.  Arizona's  first  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, and  certainly  Arizona's  first  citl- 
ren — Carl  Hayden. 

Today  Carl  Hayden  marks  the  50th 
anniversary  of  his  arrival  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  begins  his  51st  year  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  his  State  and  Nation. 
What  a  wonderful  thing  it  !s  to  see  one 
so  rich  in  experience  remain  so  young. 
He  typifies  that  wonderful  musical  num- 
ber "Young  in  Heart."  He  does  not 
make  many  speeches  In  the  Senate. 
When  he  does  speak.  Senators  give  him 
their  attention.  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
request  of  this  distinguished  Senator 
that  has  not  been  fulfilled.  It  Is  a  priv- 
ilege to  be  associated  with  him.  if  only 
indirectly.  No  State  in  the  Union  bears 
the  mark  of  one  great  man  to  a  greater 
extent  than  does  Arizona,  with  respect 
to  its  senior  Senator,  Carl  Hayden. 

No  State  has  a  stronger  and  more  de- 
voted champion  In  the  U.S.  Congress. 
No  State  owes  more  to  any  one  single 
individual,  and  no  State  has  a  stronger, 
more  devoted,  or  more  sincere  champion 
of  its  interests  and  of  its  welfare  in  the 
Senate  than  Senator  Hatven. 


As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltohstaix],  and  others,  have 
said,  Casl  Hatdeh  has  proven  himself 
a  thousand  times  over  as  a  man  who  can 
get  a  Job  done.  He  is  the  man  who  can 
perform  the  Job,  whether  it  is  obtaining 
authorization  for  some  valuable  and  im- 
portant irrigation  or  hydroelectric  pro- 
gram in  the  Far  West  that  means  so 
much  to  the  people  of  that  area,  or 
whether  it  is  bringing  about  a  compro- 
mise between  what  seems  like  a  deadlock 
situation  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  I  do  not  believe  Carl  Hay- 
DEH  has  ever  heard  the  word  "impos- 
sible." If  he  has,  he  has  Ignored  it.  He 
has  shoved  it  aside,  and  he  has  per- 
formed what  is  possible.  He  has  always 
made  the  word  "impossible"  a  possibility 
of  success. 

Here  is  a  man  without  a  trace  of  con- 
descension, one  who  has  given  valuable 
advice  and  instruction  to  every  Senate 
freshman  who  has  ever  asked  for  it,  from 
Harry  Truman  to  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Here  ia  a  man  who  has  never  faltered 
on  the  road  to  his  only  objective — what 
is  best  for  his  State  and  what  is  best  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Carl  Hayden  is  a  partisan  but,  first  of 
all,  as  has  been  said  here  so  many  times. 
he  is  an  American.  He  bears  tlie  one 
title  above  all  others  that  is  so  meaning- 
ful in  this  country — citizen. 

He  is  Indeed  a  great  citizen.  Those  of 
us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  stand- 
ing alongside  him  or  standing  in  the 
shadow  of  his  greatness,  feel  that  it  is  a 
distinct  honor  to  serve  with  him  and  to 
be  his  friend.  I  wish  him  many  years 
of  continued  good  health,  many  years  of 
continued  service  in  the  Senate,  and 
many  reelections. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  about  Carl  Hayden, 
written  by  Oren  Arnold  and  published 
in  the  Point  West  magazine,  issue  of 
February  1962,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Hatden 

(By  Oren  Arnold) 

(EorroR's  Non. — It  is  right  and  proper  that 
in  celebrating  our  golden  anniversary  of 
statehood,  Arlzonians  should  honor  the  one 
man  who  has  done  the  most  for  our  State.) 

In  one  of  the  public  schools  a  while  back, 
eighth  graders  were  asked  on  a  written  exam 
to  name  the  three  great  branches  of  the 
American  Government.  One  child  wrote 
with  more  accuracy  than  the  unimaginative 
teacher  let  her  get  by  with — "The  President. 
the  Superb  Court,  and  Mr.  Carl  Hatdkn." 

Truly  It  Is  not  to  farfetched  to  list  Hat- 
den as  a  separate  branch  of  the  Government, 
for  more  than  any  other  man  alive  he  per- 
FonlQes  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
"Who  says  so?"  Truth  Is,  almost  everybody 
In  the  know  says  so.  Ike  Elsenhower,  for 
Instance.  And  Dick  Nixon.  And  Herbert 
Hoover.  And  when  Jack  Kennedy  was  in- 
vited to  Phoenix  in  November  to  speak  at 
a  dinner  honoring  Hatden.  he  leaped  at  the 
chanoe,  saying.  "Indeed,  yes.  This  Is  a  his- 
toric occasion."  Bow  many  Presidents  leave 
the  crises  of  national  and  International  af- 
fairs to  fly  2.500  miles  Just  to  greet  one  shy 
little  man?  Republican  Senator  Cask  of 
South  Dakota  says  flatly  that  "Cakl  Hatdkn 
knows  more  about  the  U.S.  Government 
than  any  other  man  alive."  Almost  all  the 
leading    Uemben   of   Congress   gathered   to 


celebrate  Hatdkn's  80th  birthday:  scrolls  of 
praise  came  In  signed  by  thousands;  wine 
flowed,  speeches  were  made,  tlM  hlghjinks 
echoed  all  over  Washington.  But  guess 
what? — the  honors  himself  didn't  even  at- 
tend the  party.  He  was  much  too  busy  at 
his  desk. 

Our  Mr.  Hatdkn's  amazing  political  power 
stems  from  two  sources: 

1.  He  has  long  been  chatmum  of  the  Im- 
mensely Important  Senate  Apfxt^prlatlons 
Conunlttee.  This  means,  in  effect,  that  he 
controls  the  spending  of  almost  all  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  we  taxpayers  pour  Into  Wash- 
ington each  year,  and  the  additional  bil- 
lions for  which  we  have  mortgaged  our 
future. 

2.  He  consistently  makes  himself  the  best 
informed,  most  knowledgeable  man  concern- 
ing all  legislation  (not  Just  that  affecting 
Arizona)  of  all  the  Representatives  and 
Senators  sent  to  Congress.  And  they  usually 
turn  to  the  grizzled  old  veteran  from  Ari- 
zona for  his  appraisal.  They  have  learned 
that  he  knows  more  about  the  bill  than 
does  its  sponsor;  he,  the  silent  one  who 
never,  never  makes  speeches  up  there.  Is 
better  Informed  about  its  Impact  on  the 
sponsor's  home  State  and  on  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  This  may  sound  incredible,  but 
it  is  also  true;  his  own  colleagues  frankly 
admit  it. 

How  has  all  this  come  about?  How  did 
a  farmboy  from  the  desert  emerge  as  one 
ol  the  mo6t  powerful  political  personalities 
of  our  time? 

Cakl  Hatden  launched  his  career  at  age 
22.  Dpon  news  of  his  father's  death,  he  took 
over  the  family  business  Interests  in  Ari- 
zona, which  were  extensive.  Inunediately, 
too,  he  felt  the  call  for  public  service — and  It 
was  a  call.  At  that  time,  running  for  office 
held  the  self-sacrlflclal  dignity  It  too  seldom 
enjoys  now.  At  age  35  he  was  elected  to 
the  Tempe  Town  Council,  his  very  first  of- 
fice. Next  step  was  up  or  down,  as  you  view 
It;  he  was  the  town  fire  chief.  But  he  also 
was  In  the  Territorial  militia,  then  In  1904 
ran  for  Maricopa  County  treasiu-er.  won  It 
and  served  2  years.  After  that  he  hit  as  high 
as  he  himself  ever  expected  to  go — from 
1907  to  1912  he  was  county  sheriff. 

Smirking  gents  in  Marleopa  County  said 
that  Caki.  Hatden  was  much  too  mild  to 
sUng  a  gun  as  a  lawman.  One  episode  cor- 
rected that  impression. 

Two  tough  Woodson  brothers  from  Okla- 
homa held  up  a  passenger  train  near  GUa 
Bend,  robbed  everybody,  prilled  the  emer- 
gency cord,  and  escaped  on  two  horses  they 
had  staked  in  the  bush. 

Normally  Sheriff  Cakl  should  have  ridden 
hell-for-leather  at  the  head  of  a  big  horse- 
back posse,  dust  flying  in  the  golden  sunset. 
And  Carl  did  send  a  posse  <rat.  Their  dust 
telegraphed  their  presence  for  miles  around, 
which  was  helpful  to  the  Woodsons. 

But  Carl  himself  commandeered  a  wheezy 
old  Apperson  Jackrabblt  automobile,  circled 
fast  toward  Flattop  Mountain  and — yes,  cut 
them  off  at  the  pass.  The  Woodson  boys 
saw  him  coming  up  to  their  camp.  Being 
In  a  car,  this  stranger  naturaUy  wouldn't  be 
a  lawman,  they  figured;  he'd  be  a  rich  min- 
ing man  out  looking  at  his  claims.  So  they'd 
play  it  cool  and  wait  blm  out.  their  guns  hid- 
den under  saddle  blankets. 

But  that  drama  was  as  real  as  a  rattlesnake, 
and  next  moment  the  Woodaons  were  look- 
ing into  the  muzzle  of  Sheriff  Cakl's  rifle. 
He  sent  an  Indian  back  for  the  galloping 
posse,  took  his  bandits  In  uid  shepherded 
them  Into  Leaven wcnth  prison.  When  his 
wife  Nan  was  audibly  worrying  about  what 
disaster  might  have  fallen  her  young  hus- 
band-sheriff, he  gave  her  dubious  comfort. 
"There  was  no  danger,"  soothed  her.  "I 
ooaldnt  have  hurt  them,  for  my  rifle  had  no 
cartridges  In  It.    I  never  carry  a  loaded  gun." 

He  was  born  In  an  adobe  house  stUl  stand- 
ing near  the  Salt  River.  His  papa.  Charles 
Trumbull    Hayden,    had    known    men    who 
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fought  for  American  Independeno*.  He  came 
westward  from  Independence,  Mo.,  with  14 
wagons  and  founded  Hayden«  Ferry,  the  town 
now  famous  aa  the  home  of  Arlaona  State 
University,  the  town  renamed  for  that  beau- 
tiful OrecUn  Vale  of  Tempe.  Baby  Casi.  ap- 
peared October  3.  1877,  weighing  9  pounds 
10  ounces.  The  Salt  River  Herald  called  him 
-the  prise  baby  of  Maricopa  County,"  and 
from  that,  fate  seemed  to  take  lU  cue. 

He  did  not  Immediately  live  up  to  prize 
promise:  as  a  small  boy  he  was  puny  At 
age  fl  he  ran  away  from  home  and  hid  for 
hours  on  top  of  Tempe  Butte,  a  nearby 
mountain.  Just  to  nag  hU  mother.  At  age 
7  he  was  sent  after  the  milch  cows  with  a 
speclfVc  warning  to  "beware  of  that  dangerous 
bull."  Mother  screamed  In  horror  when  he 
came  home  riding  the  huge  bull  and  driving 
the  milkers. 

He  and  little  sisters  SalUe  and  Mary 
(Whom  he  nicknamed  "Mapea")  attended  s 
one-room  school.  Cabl  was  the  star  pupil. 
the  star  problem.  He  swapped  his  mother  a 
carefully  prepared  "growing  diet."  packed  In 
a  lard  bucket,  for  the  more  exotic  cold 
tortillas  and  tamales  which  a  Mexican  boy 
brought.  Probably  both  lads  benefited,  at 
any  rat*  since  about  1890  Caat.  Hatdem  has 
known  nothing  but  excellent  health.  To  the 
envy  of  many  younger  Senators  and  cltlxens 
everywhere,  he  still  has  all  but  one  of  bis 
original  teeth.  Ui  Hatobm  credits  his  good 
luok  to  his  mother's  good  cooking  snd  to  the 
Quorlne  content  of  Artaona's  water 

"CasL  was  born  before  germs  were  in- 
vented." Mlas  SaiUe  Hayden  told  us  not  long 
ago.  "Our  school  was  on  an  Irrigation 
canal.  Upstream  it  served,  as  always,  as 
something  of  a  sewage  disposal  plant  When 
CaxL  would  Ue  on  his  tummy  to  drink  from 
It,  teacher  was  horrified  and  said  be  must 
drink  from  the  bucket  and  dipper  that  hung 
In  the  classroom  This  bucket  water  also 
came  from  the  canal,  but  somehow  bringing 
It  Inside  gave   It  respectability  " 

Caxl  was  an  expert  horseman,  but  als<} 
loved  walking  He  still  doee.  He  used  to 
walk  the  9  miles  from  Tempe  to  Phoenix 
Kven  now  In  Washington  he  takes  a  walk 
each  night  after  supper,  a  "constitutional" — 
what  else? — down  Constitution  Avenue  One 
recent  winter  he  slipped  on  Ice,  then  showed 
up  next  day  at  the  office  with  a  wonderfully 
black  eye  "Stop."  the  aged  Senator  com- 
manded Instantly,  when  his  staff  began  an 
outcry  "Save  your  sympathy  for  the  other 
fellow  ■ 

The  stair  of  course  couldn't  let  that  paaa 
so  they  built  It  up  around  the  Senate  Build- 
ing. They  told  of  the  boss  clobbering  some 
obnoxious  colleague — a  Republican,  nat- 
urally— and  a  naive  reporter  heard  It  He 
poor  soul,  spent  an  Intense  24  hours  trying 
to  track  the  "exclusive"  story  down 

That  sort  of  thing  Is  right  up  Hatokn'b 
alley;  as  a  lad  In  Tempe  he  was  eternally 
pulling  somebody's  leg.  He  was  a  skinny 
twerp  and  so  stooped  that  his  father  made 
him  wear  shoulder  braces.  Kven  as  a  fresh- 
man years  later  at  Stanford  University  Carl 
weighed  only  132  pounds.  But  there,  he 
suddenly  got  his  growth:  he  became  a  center 
on  the  famed  Stanford  Indians  football 
team.  He  could  have  played  In  the  very  first 
Roee  Bowl  game  In  1903  (Michigan  48  Stan- 
ford Oi  but  he  elected  to  go  home  for  the 
holidays  Instead.  A  substitute  center  called 
"Rosy"  Roosevelt  from  New  York  took  his 
place — and  suffered  a  broken  leg  In  that 
game. 

His  new  strength  In  college  also  gave  him 
new  courage.  One  Saturday  an  opposing 
center,  many  pounds  heavier,  kept  driving 
hla  fist  Into  Caxl's  abdomen  during  close 
scrimmage.  The  referee  didn't  detect  It.  so 
Casl  made  his  own  penalty  for  the  tough. 
At  next  charge  he  lifted  a  knee — wham — 
Into  the  vicious  center's  chin.  It  took  aoout 
10  minutes  to  restore  him  to  action.  'All 
right,"  Caki.  said  to  him  then,  "shall  we  play 
It  clean  or  rough?" 


"We'll  get  along."  rumbled  his  opponent 
This  was  powerful  Jack  Monroe,  soon  to 
achieve  fame  by  fighting  World  Heavyweight 
Boxing  Champion  Jim  Jeffries  at  Butte. 
Mont. 

As  a  small  boy  Caxl  learned  to  swim  the 
Salt  River  near  his  home  ( No  cracks,  you 
modern  folk:  the  Salt  hadn't  been  danuned 
then  )  At  age  10  he  attended  a  baptism 
at  Point  of  Rocks  on  the  Salt,  and  the 
preacher  sent  him  out  to  test  the  depth 
Gael  enjoyed  this  moment  of  glory  but  the 
preacher  loet  face  "He  didn't  trust  the 
Lord. "  cried  his  flock,  "but  sent  out  a  child  ' 
C\RL  declined  baptism:  he  figured  that  with 
Ills  competence  he  dldnt  need  It 

As  a  boy  he  read  so  constantly  that  he 
won  .1  reputation  fur  being  lazy  One  day 
at  age  11  he  was  supposedly  helping  the 
liUnily  a;et  In  the  alfalfa  hay  ahead  of  thrmt- 
e:ilr:i;  showers  but  the  sir  «as  humid  hot 
SD  Cakl  disappeared  Father  found  him  in 
the  shade  of  a  haysta^'k  rt-ad;ng  a  txxik  4 
Inches  thick,  volume  3  of  Redpath  •  'History 
of  the  World  "  Questioning  him.  faUier 
learned  that  he  had  read  a.l  three  books 
"Why  did  Rome  falP  '  the  stern  parent 
tJ-sted  him.  'wltch  in  hand 

Because.  "  the  frightened  lad  replied,    the 
f>eople  grew  soft  and   pampered  thelrselves  " 

"Work  as  such  was  not  exactly  ofTenaive 
to  him,"  his  sister  Sallle  recalled  a  short 
time  ago.  but  Carl  was  expert  at  avoiding 
it  At  Site  13  he  d  stand  on  (.>-e  sli  k  and 
recite  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  »hlle 
M.iry  and  I  did  the  supper  dlshrs  He  was 
supposed  to  help  us.  but  he  spoke  si  en- 
tertainingly with  Patrick  Henry  Re^turrs 
that  we  could  only  laugh   " 

Whivt  happened''  What  brought  sbout 
s  .cl;  f\  drasll''  chan«ie''  Senator  Carl  Hatd'n 
of  the  1930  s  1940's  1950's  ,.nd  1990s  l-  re- 
n  1^  ned  f^r  Ms  jllence  Senator  Hatden 
never  issues  a  statement,  almost  never  makes 
a  speech  even  In  the  Sen.^te  itself  Recently 
he  did  have  the  Senate  flof>r  for  a  m  >ment 
<ind  he  suddenly  Interrupted  himself  turned 
his  f.-»ce  up  t.)  the  preM  gai;ery  and  called 
out  to  the  renowiiod  corre8p<jndent  for  the 
New  'York  Times  Young  m.»n.  can  you  come 
here  a  momenf     I  want  u<  sav  something  " 

The  scholarly  writer,  himself  middle  aged 
and  as  sedate  and  dlgnlfletl  as  hi.s  [aper  all 
but  fell  over  his  feet  hastening  down  Ob- 
v.ou.sly  he  had  a  rare  sciv.p.  some  world- 
s.'iditlng  announcemei.t.  ri.  d^  vibt  The  other 
reporters  could  only  watch  with  en\y 

The    Senator    was    Indeed    serluu.'*    minded 
Sfiid    he    to    the   eager   T'.mes   C' irresp.  )ndent 
Yuuni?  man.  I  like  your  new'pap)er      Please 
make  sure  that  I  <et  a  copy    uf  ;t  e%er>  day  " 
Th,»t  Wii.s  all 

Vou  d  think  a  m.»n  so  uij  q  le  and  powerful 
would  be  etched  on  every  Wa.shingtonlan's 
memory  But  not  so  A  short  time  ago  5 
veteran  newspaper  c"rre?pondPnt6  there  were 
given  90  seconds  In  which  to  name  10  U  S 
Senators  Only  one  Included  Carl  Hatden 
No  ma'ter  hnw  much  oratory  he  showed  his 
sisters  from  the  kitchen  sink  he  shows  none 
of  It  In  Washington  But  It  wasn't  always 
that  way  When  he  first  went  there,  a  tall 
ex-sherirT  In  a  cowboy  hat  he  wa.s  impressed 
with  himself  as  Representative  from  a  brand- 
new  State  He  leaped  at  the  nrst  'jpjxjrtunity 
to  make  a  s^>eech  It  was  n-itable  "  a  col- 
league said,  "for  Its  longevity  and  vacuity  " 
But  at  the  end  of  It  that  coUeaijue.  Repre- 
sentative Fred  C  Talb<5tt.  of  Baltimore,  an 
ex-ConfederatP  private.  Ujok  \oung  Carl  by 
the  arm  and  walked  him  down  the  hallway 
All  right  now.  son."  the  older  man  began 
gent.y.  you  Just  had  to  say  it.  and  say  it  you 
did  But  remember,  that  speech  will  always 
be  in  the  Congrxssional  Rrcoso  In  time 
you  will  want  to  change  It.  but  you  can't 
There  are  two  kinds  of  Congressmen.  Carl — 
show  horses  and  work  horses  One  will  get 
your  name  and  picture  In  the  papers  The 
other  will  get  you  votes  plus  the  respect  of 
your  colleagues"  Caai,  Hatden  never  from 
that  moment  let  oratory  tempt  him  again. 


Mothers  have  always  been  wonderful,  of 
course  Casl  Hatoen's  may  have  been  excep- 
tionally so  In  1887  she  beheld  her  small 
son  reading  deep  books  and  making  good 
speeches,  noted  especially  his  consuming  in- 
terest In  history,  which  holds  to  this  day 
So  with  rare  prescience  she  nlcknanMd  him 
"The  Senator  '  and  often  Introduced  the 
10-year-old  son  by  that  n.une 

Some  day.  "  she   would  say   proudly,   "he 
w.l.  be  the  greatest  m  in  in  the  US.  Senste" 

-■■'-he  WAS  right 

'i'L.ung  Casl  learne<l  to  speuk  Spanish  flu- 
ei.tly  by  playing  with  Mexican  children  At 
.ige  14  he  went  sightseeing  to  Mexico  City, 
alone  Women  friends  of  his  parents  were 
indignant  But.  ruled  his  dad.  "If  he  can't 
take  care  of  hlniself  at  thu  age.  It's  high 
time  he  w.is  learnlr-.g  "  That  some  year  he 
;»l8<i  rode  horseback  2bO  miles  to  the  Grand 
Canyon,  down  the  dangerous  trail  to  the 
bottom,  and  back  to  his  farm  home  In 
I'empe  When  Chicago  opened  lU  first  great 
world's  fair  In  1893.  he  went  there  alone. 
His  father  encouraged  every  such  endeavor 

High  school  years  began  an  accelerated  life 
fir  the  farm  boy  This  Included  much  court- 
ing his  sister  Sallle  recently  recalled.  "His 
main  pal  then.  "  said  she.  "was  Abner  Wade, 
and  fur  the  two  of  them  Coil  wrote  poetry 
to  send  to  girls.    Some  of  It  was  very  Bw«et." 

Hands<jme  Casl  -  period  photos  show  him 
to  be  striking  Indeed — went  for  a  while  to 
the  Tempe  Normal,  now  ASU.  which  his 
father  hsd  founded  (In  1967  ASU  preaentad 
C\*i  .t  citation  calling  him  Its  most  dlstln- 
g'l.nhed  .ihimnus  i 

nien  he  went  to  Stat.fcjrd  University  to 
St  iiy  economics  One  day  there  he  saw. 
t  ic  most  t>eautlful  girl  who  ever  lived  " — his 
w  .  words — crusslng  the  quadrangle  there. 
He  followed  her  In  a  state  of  happy  bypno- 
s..«  She  was  Nan  Downing,  a  student  of 
l';!:g:ish  literature  They  were  married  In 
1908  snd  she  stayed  at  hU  side,  almoet  lit- 
er.tlly  until  her  death  s  short  time  ago.  Her 
pet  n.ini"  for  him  was   "Bugs  " 

At  this  stage  he  was  tall  and  proud  In  a 
stifT  collar  4  Inches  high,  a  mlddle-of-the- 
ro.ul  hair  pirt,  snd  a  sultry  lady  killer  gleam 
In  his  eyes  These  and  other  collegiate  qusU- 
r cations  enabled  him  to  be  elected  president 
of  the  sophomore  class  In  Stanford  Then 
in  1899  he  was  candidate  for  the  student 
l)'.'l-.  pr'^eidency  there 

The  first  plunge  Into  politics  seemed  to 
en'hrall  him  He  studied  vote-getting  tech- 
n'qus  with  thoroughness,  discovered  thst 
m..srepresent.itlun.  foolish  promises,  bom- 
ba.stic  t.ictcs  all  In  the  end  withered  be- 
f  're  straightforward  simplicity  and  truth. 
So  he  turned  quiet  and  dignified  Unfor- 
tunately, he  also  turned  laxy  His  two  op- 
ponents for  the  presidency  were  nice  chsps 
nimed  Co'.eriy  and  Dlggles.  and  he  easily 
eliminated  Dlggles  but  a  runoff  with 
Co'.erly       was       necessary  "Don't      worry 

friends."'     coached      the      handsome      Cabl. 
"Y  lu'll  will  In  a  breeze  "" 

C\RL  agreed  He  played  It  cool,  as  mod- 
err,  collegians  would  say:  he  acted  modest 
H^  even  told  sweetheart  Nan  not  to  vote  for 
him  but  to  support  the  other  boy  '"He 
cant  win  '  he  confided,  "and  It  might  be 
un.seemlngly  for  you  and  me  to  vote  for  me. 
so    we   must   vote    for   my   (  pponent."" 

That  Is  Just  about  the  only  political  mis- 
take Cari.  Hatden  ever  made  Certainly  it 
Is  the  only  election  he  ever  lost  He  went 
on  to  become  the  (greatest  U  .s  Senator  of 
this  century,  but  back  at  Stanford  he  was 
dfflited  as   few   young  men   ever  are. 

He  lost  thit  campus  prcoldency  by  Just 
t*o  votes 

By  1912  when  Arl/oiia  became  a  State. 
Hatoei*  had  achieved  enough  stature  to  be- 
come her  first  Congressman  at  large.  He 
hr»s  leen  serving  under  the  Capitol  dome 
ever  since  but  his  first  few  days  m  a  law- 
mjiker  were  hectic  On  the  train  to  Wash- 
ington at  noon  February  14,  1913.  a  portly 
man    came    to    shake    hands    with    the    new 
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statesman  from  Arizona.  "I  am  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  "  said  he.  "I  want  to  wish 
you  well." 

"He  was  kind  enough  to  talk  with  me  for 
an  hour  and  a  half."  Mr.  Hatden  recalls. 
"And  he  coached  me  on  being  a  Congress- 
man Told  me  not  to  make  any  Fourth  of 
July  speeches,  because  everybody  goes  and 
nobody  listens.     Ue  was  right." 

Being  from  a  new  State,  he  naturally  at- 
tracted newspaper  reporters:  besides  which 
he  was  as  tall  as  a  giant  cactus  and  wore 
the  10-gallon  hat  of  a  cowboy.  They  Inter- 
viewed him.  and  he  answered  In  Jdonoeylla- 
bles  with  a  bobbing  Adam's  apple  One  par- 
ticularly astute  newsman  said.  In  a  Press 
Club  talk.  "Hayden  was  all  right  as  a  frontier 
sherlfT.  but  he'll  never  amount  to  a  damn  In 
Congress."  FTethman  Hatden  heard  of  that 
remark,  and   was   Inclined   to  agree. 

Fxactly  how  much  he  has  amounted  to, 
depends  some  on  the  point  of  view  A  few 
Republicans  feel  that  he  had  best  been  shot 
by  the  Woodson  brothers  who  robbed  the 
train,  for  time  and  again  he  has  scorched  pet 
bills  they  wanted  to  use  In  raiding  the  U.S. 
Treasury  or  some  such.  But  virtually  all 
Democrsts  revere  him.  and  all  latter-day  Re- 
])ul)llcsns  as  well  And  how  about  our  own 
ArlBona  Republican  Senator?  Well  tlr, 
Bakxt  Oolowato  himself  said  on  the  Senate 
floor,  "Caml  Hatden 'b  popularity  oversteps 
party  lines.  He  has  universal  support 
among  members  of  both  parties.  He  Is  not 
looked  upon  as  a  Democratic  Senator,  but 
as  one  of  whom  all  Arlsona  U  justly  proud." 
This  Is  entirely  true 

During  thore  first  few  months  In  Wssb- 
Ington.  Carl  made  friends  with  a  young  clerk 
In  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  clerk 
seemed  unimpressive,  ev>en  ahy,  but  both  men 
needed  friendship  then.  The  clerk's  name 
was  about  as  ordinary  as  Caxl  Hatden "s.  It 
was  Ed  Hoover.  And  because  Caxl  had  been 
a  sheriff,  they  naturally  talked  shop.  Cakl 
said  thst  he  had  used  the  old  BertUlon  (body 
measurement )  method  of  Identifying  crimi- 
nals. Bd  thought  It  rhovild  be  replaced  by 
the  more  modem  fingerprint  system,  and 
Carl  agreed  Nobody  else  seemed  much  In- 
terested. But  on  July  1.  1934.  frlerd  Ed  rot 
a  break:  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  FBI, 
and  rushed  to  Carl  with  this  exciting-  nevra. 
Carl  forthwith  pushed  a  bill  through  Con- 
gress, appropriating  the  then  mountainous 
sum  of  $56,290  to  start  our  Nstlon'S  truly 
Important  fingerprint  system.  The  two  men 
are  still  paU. 

From  the  lower  house.  Cael  moved  to  the 
Senate  In  the  elecUon  of  1926.  He  had  al- 
ready been  seasoned:  he  pitched  In  anew  as 
a  dedicated  man  Since  then  few  bills  of 
Importance  to  ArlBona.  or  to  America.  hsTe 
escaped  his  touch.  Many  have  had  his  direct 
but  often  unseen  personal  guidance.  He  has 
always  been  rkllled  at  getting  a  thing  ac- 
complished while  avoiding  any  publicity  or 
prominence  concerning  mining,  agriculture, 
irrigation.  Federal  highway  paving,  reclama- 
tion. "Ours  Is  a  mobile  civilization."  says  he. 
"We  live  on  wheels  We  must  have  good 
highways  Just  as  we  must  have  good  homes." 
Wherefore  much  of  the  vast  Federal  road 
building  program  under  way  today  Is  the 
brain  child  of  Caxl  Hatden. 

His  avoidance  of  the  limelight  has  become 
so  pronounced  as  to  become  a  limelight  It- 
self. He  perfected  his  hideout  technique 
while  a  Congressman  at  Large.  The  1917 
Draft  Act  was  critically  rweded.  Representa- 
tive Kahn  was  struggling  with  It,  but 
couldn't  get  the  emergency  measure  through 
Congress,  so  he  asked  Hatdeh's  counsel. 
Hatden.  an  avid  student  of  history,  especially 
of  the  War  Between  the  States,  copied  the 
old  Confederate  Draft  Act,  updated  It, 
changed  the  names  and  gave  that  to  Kahn, 
who  promptly  put  It  through  to  law. 

There  are  countless  such  Instances  of  his 
working  behind  the  scenes.  An  Important 
one    began    when    an    obscure    haberdasher 


from  Missouri  turned  up  In  Washington  as 
Senator.  Unfortunately,  this  one  was 
dubbed  a  "tool  of  the  Pendergasts",  and 
some  spelled  that  first  word  with  an  "f "  in- 
stead of  a  "t"  He  was  so  suspect  that  al- 
most no  Mentber  of  the  Senate  would  even 
speak  to  him.  The  newcomer,  hypersensitive 
anyway,  felt  their  unfriendliness  so  much 
that  he  even  considered  resigning. 

But  one  day  he  was  walking  through  the 
Capitol  when  a  tall  stranger  approached  him 
smiling,  shook  hands  and  said,  "Good  morn- 
ing. Senator  Trumpn,  and  welcome  to  Wash- 
ington. If  I  can  do  anything  for  you  here, 
Just  let  me  know.  I'm  Hatden  from  Ari- 
zona, an  old  timer."  The  freshman  latched 
onto  Caxi.  as  a  true  friend  In  need. 

In  due  time  the  bill  to  create  a  War  In- 
vestigating Committee  was  introduced  by 
Bennett  Champ  Clark,  a  Missouri  colleague 
of  Senator  Harry  Truman.  This  committee, 
they  all  knew,  was  destined  to  be  of  great  Im- 
portance. And  by  long-established  tradi- 
tion the  man  who  Introduced  the  bill  would 
automatically  be  lU  chairman.  But  this 
was  unthinkable  here:  to  the  rest  of  the 
Senator  Members  Mr.  Clark  was — as  one  pa- 
per politely  phrased  it — "somewhat  less  than 
jxjpular."  Yet  how  could  they  seal  him 
off? 

In  desperation  they  turned  to  their  dean 
for  advice,  and  he  came  up  with  a  shrewd 
suOT**tlon.  "Simply  have  Harry  Truman  In- 
troduce an  identical  bill."  counseled  Mr. 
Hatden.  "Then  well  have  a  choice  of  two 
men  to  make  committee  chairman." 

They  were  elated;  even  Alben  Barkley,  the 
great  unoffending  politician,  quietly  en- 
dorsed this  maneuver.  It  was  seen  through. 
Truman  became  chairman,  thereby  acquir- 
ing the  national  prominence  which,  with 
dramatic  help  from  fate,  shot  him  into  the 
White  House  Itself.  But  for  Caxl  Hatden,  he 
might  have  remained  relatively  unknown. 

Truman  never  forgot  that  boost.  What- 
ever his  enemies  may  say  against  him — and 
this  Is  considerable — he  Is  a  man  of  grati- 
tude. As  candidate  for  'Vice  President  In 
1M4  be  called  Hatden  to  him.  "Caxi.,"  he 
said,  "when  I  was  new  In  the  Senate  every- 
body was  mean  to  me  except  you.  Time 
and  again  you  gave  me  a  shove  upward.  I 
owe  you  a  favor.  Now  you  are  running  for 
reelection,  so  I'd  like  to  go  out  to  Arizona 
and  make  a  speech  In  your  behalf."  He  did 
so,  and  Hatden  was  reelected  with  votes  to 
spare. 

Now  in  1963,  of  course,  another  ex-Senator 
who  is  President,  has  flown  to  Arizona  to 
"make  a  speecli  In  Hatdxn's  behalf,"  be- 
cause Hatden  once  again  Is  running  for  re- 
election. And  while  this  Is  not  the  moment 
to  reveal  the  background  facts  on  our  cur- 
rent President,  It  Is  true  that  he  too  was 
befriended  by  a  mild,  wrinkled,  aging,  but 
amlllng  and  generous  senior  Senator  In  the 
Senate  halls. 

Many  Senators  feel  that  their  name  on 
any  bUl  is  Important,  that  it  is  a  lasting 
monument.  Hatden  seeks  only  to  get  the 
legislation  through  regardlecs  of  credit  or 
publicity.  For  years  one  prominent  but  In- 
efBclent  Senator  Introduced  two  bills,  with- 
out sucoeas.  His  own  prestige  regarding 
them  had  sunk  to  zero.  But  the  time  came 
when  they  were  vital  to  the  country,  and 
the  President  quietly  asked  Hatden  to  "look 
into  them."  Hatden  personally  revised 
them,  had  two  powerful  men  from  other 
States  sponsor  them,  spoke  to  certain  other 
key  colleagues  and  got  both  bills  passed — 
with  the  new  sponsors  credited.  That  broke 
the  original  sponsor's  heart,  but  did  get  the 
needed  legislation. 

The  only  flaw  In  such  parliamentary  tech- 
niques Is  that  feelings  are  sensitive.  On 
such  occasions,  Mr.  Hatden  is  unhappy  for 
days.  He  goes  out  of  his  way  to  reestablish 
friendship  and  good  will  with  the  disap- 
pointed one.  He  does  not  apologize;  he  ex- 
plains,   quietly    and   earnestly.    Hla    gentle 


spirit  Is  hurt  most  when  he  has  unavoidably 
hurt  someone  else.  "It  Is  virtually  Impos- 
sible," says  one  prominent  Bepubllcan,  "to 
stay  mad  at  Cakl  Hatden,  even  when  he  has 
whipped  you  to  a  frazzle." 

He  Is  meticulous  at  keeping  promises. 
Some  years  ago  he  had  agreed  to  support  Pat 
Harrison  for  Senate  Majority  Leader.  Short- 
ly after  tliat.  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
wrote  his  famous  "Dear  Alben"  letter  Indi- 
cating his  preference.  Carl  and  Alben  were 
close  personal  friends,  and  on  caucus  elec- 
tion day  Carl  was  in  a  hospital  with  a  chest 
cold.  Thus  he  had  every  opportunity  to 
evade  keeping  a  promise.  But  he  ordered 
an  ambulance  and  had  himself  hauled  to  the 
meeting  Just  so  he  could  vote  for  Harrison. 

President  Calvin  CooUdge,  a  Republican, 
nicknamed  Hatden  "the  Desert  Pox."  And 
thereby  hangs  yet  another  tale,  wholly  true. 
In  1926  Arizona  wanted  the  San  Carlos 
Project  Act,  so  Hatden  fought  hard  for  It. 
It  would  build  a  new  dam  and  open  vast 
new  irrigation  acres  in  Arizona.  Neverthe- 
less, Hatden  and  bis  colleagues  knew  that 
Mr.  Coolldge  was  economy  minded;  almost 
certainly  he  would  veto  the  act.  How  could 
they  possibly  prevent  hla  doing  so — they 
asked  one  another,  during  a  long  evening 
session.  At  midnight  Cakl  Hatden  said  he 
thought  It  could  be  arranged. 

Next  morning  "the  Desert  Fox"  rounded  up 
another  distinguished  Arlsona  Senator, 
Henry  Fountain  Ashurst.  and  with  him  oalled 
at  the  White  House.  Mr.  Coolldge,  shrewd 
New  Englander  that  he  was,  inataatly  sensed 
something  Important.  But  before  the  Chief 
Executive  could  get  In  a  word  beyond  the 
cordial  greeting,  Hatdkn  had  begun. 

"Mr.  President."  said  he  earnestly,  "the 
great  new  dam  In  Arlaona  will  be  the  largest 
multiple-arch  dam  In  the  world.  Thus  It 
win  be  a  thing  of  rare  beauty,  destined  to 
Impress  all  who  see  it  forever.  It  will  be 
In  a  Biblical  setting  of  scenic  grandeur.  No- 
where will  there  be  anything  like  It.  The 
people  of  Arizona,  sir,  want  to  name  It  In 
your  honor.  Have  we  permission  to  call  It 
Coolldge  Dam?" 

Cal  beamed  like  an  Arizona  sunrise — and 
signed  the  bill. 

Hatden  has  been  friends  with  every  Presi- 
dent since  1912.  He  does  not  fraternize  with 
them  as  many  Congressmen  se^  to  do.  In 
Hatden 's  case,  they  court  him.  Woodrow 
Wilson  frequently  asked  bis  counsel.  Cab- 
inet members  seek  him  out.  The  people  who 
run  America,  In  short,  feel  that  his  guidance 
Is  Invaluable.    This  has  held  for  decades. 

The  reason  is  that  he  Is  always  the  best 
informed  man  around.  "In  Washington  as 
his  executive  secretary,**  said  Paul  Roca  a 
short  time  ago,  "I  once  spent  12  hours  a  day 
for  3  weeks  boning  up  on  an  Important  mat- 
ter BO  that  I  could  brief  the  base  on  it.  When 
I  was  ready  I  went  before  him,  but  I  had 
barely  mentioned  the  subject  before  he  took 
the  reins. 

"  'Yes,  now  let  me  explain  that.'  said  Mr. 
Hatden.  And  darned  if  he  didst  tell  me  all 
that  I  had  learned  and  a  whole  lot  more. 
He  personally  digs  out  facts  on  every  phase 
of  American  life,  and  he  has  an  amazing 
memory." 

In  electioneering,  he  has  one  infallible 
pattern;  he  Ignores  the  existence  of  op- 
ponents, and  talks  to  people  about  what  they 
need  and  want.  If  he  doesnt  think  they 
should  have  it.  that  it  wouldn't  be  good 
for  Arizona  or  the  Nation,  he  tells  them  why 
and  says,  "I  wont  support  It." 

Arizona's  big  interests  used  to  try  pres- 
suring him.  In  one  case  a  utility  company 
had  each  of  Its  thousands  oi  employees  write 
him  a  letter  threatening  to  vote  against  him 
unless  he  supported  a  bill  the  company 
fa"vored.  Mr.  Hatden  studied  the  matter, 
wrote  back  a  short  summary  of  his  reasons 
for  opposing  It,  and  said  be  would  not 
change.  That  year  his  vote  plorallty  was 
the  highest  ever. 
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Another  year  he  locked  horne  with  the 
world  champion  Ooremor,  George  W.  P 
Hunt,  who  serred  Arlaona  leven  terms.  No- 
body, period,  could  buck  Oeorfe  Hunt.  And 
go  Mr.  Hunt  ordered  Hatdkn  not  to  run  for 
the  Senate,  because  he  himself  wanted  the 
Washington  job.  Hatdkm  went  directly  to 
Hunt's  office. 

••Qeorge."  said  he.  "I  got  your  orders.  But 
111  run  against  you  and  111  beat  the  pants 
off  you." 

Hunt  was  Jiist  astute  enough  to  realize 
that  was  true,  and  so  did  not  run.  Hunt 
tried  many  other  political  gambits  to  get 
Hatdbn.  They  always  backfired.  So  has 
many  a  lesser  politician  tried  to  outwit  or 
outgaln   Hatdkm    with   nothing   but   failure. 

Indeed  be  had  approached  political  Im- 
pregnability as  early  as  1918.  For  In  that 
year  a  wall  came  from  the  opposition  Re- 
publican Party  via  the  weekly  Tombstone 
Prospector: 

"We  wish  the  Arizona  Republicans  would 
sometimes  nominate  a  man  tor  Oongreas  who 
could  start  the  perspiration  on  Casl  Hatdkn 
Nothing   they   have   produced   has   yet   even 
made  him  break  Into  a  trot." 

That  sUU  holds. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr  CARLSON 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
HicKKT  In  the  chair).  The  Chair  rec- 
ognises the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Chair  has  been  recognizing 
Senators  from  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle 
alternately.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [  Mr.  Caklson  1 . 
who  has  also  sought  recognition. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  courtesy  and  the 
generosity  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
It  was  not  necessary  that  I  speak  at  this 
moment. 

Calvin  Coolidge  once  said.  "A  man  i.s 
not  honored  for  what  he  receives  but  for 
what  he  gives." 

Our  distinguished  colleague  Caal  Hay- 
DKN  has  given  50  years  of  devoted  and 
dedicated  service  to  his  Nation  and  to 
his  State.  When  I  came  to  the  Senate 
as  a  Junior  Member  of  tills  body.  I  met 
and  visited  with  the  distingxilshed  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona.  I  have  always  ap- 
preciated his  kindness  and  willingness 
to  give  advice  to  a  Junior  Senator.  I 
shall  never  forget  his  kindnesses  to  me 
on  many  occasions.  His  service  In  this 
body  has  given  stature  and  dignity  to  it 
When  I  receive  distinguished  guests 
from  various  sections  of  the  Nation,  par- 
ticularly from  Kansas.  I  like  to  point 
out  to  them  the  Member  of  this  body 
whom  we  honor  today.  I  do  so  with 
a  feeling  that  Senator  Hatden  truly  rep- 
resents a  Senator  to  whom  we  like  to 
look  suid  as  one  who  has  served  with 
honor  and  dignity.  He  is  truly  a  patriot 
We  like  to  look  up  to  him.  I  know  that 
the  people  of  our  Nation  look  up  to  him. 
So  today  I  did  not  want  this  opportu- 
nity to  pass  without  expressing  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  to  him.  I  also  wish 
him  many  years  of  continued  service  in 
this  body,  because  we  need  men  of  his 
ability  and  service. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  here  to  pay  our  several  respects 
to  the  real  nestor  of  the  U5.  Senate, 
whose  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  courage 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  wish 
to  honor. 


Aside  from  our  desire  to  show  our 
affection  for  him  and  our  appreciation 
of  him.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  anyone 
who  has  ever  served  In  this  great  In- 
stitution has  had  good  cause  while  he  Is 
still  serving  here  to  be  happy  over  his 
service.  It  would  be  Cakl  Haydik.  of 
Arizona. 

He  came  here  50  years  ago  today  from 
a  State  so  sparsely  inhabited  that  there 
had  to  be  two  fllibusters  before  Arizona 
could  be  separately  admitted  as  a  State 
at  the  same  time  that  New  Mexico  came 
in  separately 

Senator  Haydeh  came  here  from  the 
most  populous  county  in  that  State,  of 
which  he  was  sheriff.  It  was  a  State 
which  was  better  known  at  that  time  for 
its  Indian  wars,  for  the  hair-raising 
Tombstone  happenings,  than  it  was  for 
any  other  values.  It  must  be  a  matter 
of  great  pleasure  and  gratification  to 
him  to  see  the  remarkable  growth  and 
development  of  that  State,  in  which  he 
has  had  a  larger  part  than  has  any  other 
citizen  of  Arizona  or  of  our  country.  His 
State  has  multiplied  more  than  seven 
times  in  population  in  these  50  years. 
The  sparse  areas  that  were  desertland 
at  that  time  are  now  fed  with  water  from 
its  various  rivers,  small  or  great,  because 
of  structures  that  he  helped  to  place 
there.  The  great  hydroelectric  power 
values  which  were  created  by  the  erec- 
tion of  huge  dams,  largely  through  his 
effort  aoid  support,  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  advancement  of  that 
State,  and  as  he  has  helped  the  State  of 
Arizona  in  its  advancement,  he  has 
helped  every  other  part  of  the  Nation. 

I  think  it  should  t>e  made  a  matter  of 
record  today,  if  such  has  not  already 
been  done,  that  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  other  txxly  which  was 
handling  the  subject  at  that  time,  one 
of  his  first  duties  was  to  visit  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  site  in  the  early  days  of  that 
effort  and  to  follow  through  in  its  con- 
struction. He  made  a  very  real  contri- 
bution to  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Later  Senator  Haydem  made  a  very 
great  contribution  to  the  building  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  I  was  unhappy 
that  he  could  not  be  present  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  that  great  seaway. 

He  has  made  enormous  contributions 
to  the  development  of  navigation  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  both 
on  the  sea  coasts  and  on  the  great  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  to  the  protection  of  great 
areas  of  our  country  from  floods.  He  has 
helped  in  bringing  life-giving  water  to 
other  equally  great  areas  which  could 
not  have  grown  and  prospered  but  for 
the  service  which  he  has  typified,  which 
has  brought  in  waters  to  turn  arid  lands 
into  fertile  producirig  gardens.  Sena- 
tor Hayden  must  have  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  pride  and  pleasure  as  he  sees 
what  he  has  helped  so  effectively  to  ac- 
complish. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  things 
that  I  should  like  to  comment  upon  very 
briefly.  One  is  his  contribution  to  the 
development  of  this  country,  which  I 
have  touched  upon  already,  and  on 
which  I  could  orUy  touch.  I  have 
not  commented  on  his  leadership  In  cre- 
ating the  Federal-aid  highway  system. 


or  upon  the  Hayden -Cartwrlght  Act. 
which  is  one  of  the  great  keystones  of 
that  highway  system.  In  every  form  of 
communication  and  transportation  he 
has  rendered  great  service  in  aiding  the 
development  of  this  country. 

The  second  thing  I  wish  to  comment 
on  is  his  service  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  That  committee  consists  of 
27  Senators.  It  is  almost  twice  as  big 
as  any  other  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  it 
IS  a  very  unruly  committee,  one  which 
even  a  former  sheriff  of  Arizona  would 
be  expected  to  find  trouble  dealing  with. 
Instead,  with  gentleness  Senator  Hatdiw 
keeps  order  and  complete  organizational 
activity  underway  at  all  times.  I  have 
been  amazed  no  end  by  his  detailed 
knowledge  of  activities  all  over  our  far- 
flung  Nation,  which  are  completely  be- 
yond his  observation,  but  about  which 
he  shows  Just  as  much  Interest  and  just 
as  much  appreciation  as  If  they  touched 
the  people  of  his  State  of  Arizona. 

The  third  thing  I  wish  to  mention  Is 
his  ability  to  "take  it."  He  has  more 
stamma  than  almost  any  other  man  In 
the  Senate  I  remember  two  occasions 
which  Illustrate  that  fact.  One  of  them 
was  the  all-night  session  that  lasted  un- 
til 8  30  in  the  morning,  in  July  I960, 
when  we  debated  and  passed  the  bill  to 
cut  out  the  Cuban  sugar  purchases. 
There  were  several  roUcall  votes  during 
the  course  of  that  night.  One  roUcall 
shows  44  Senators  absent  on  that  vote: 
43  Senators  were  absent  on  another  vote: 
and  41  Senators  absent  on  still  another 
vote,  but  on  each  one  of  those  votes 
Senator  Haydkn  was  in  his  place  voting 
to  give  what  he  believed  was  necessary 
power  for  the  President  to  deal  with 
that  critical  situation. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  other 
Incident  It  deals  with  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  which  in- 
volved arguments  that  lasted  all  during 
the  night  on  the  last  night  of  our  IMl 
session.  The  Senator  from  Ariaona  was 
present  In  the  Chamber  every  minute 
during  that  argument.  I  believe  only 
two  other  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
were  here  for  the  conclusion  of  that  long 
and  sometimes  vigorous  argument. 

Senator  Haydkh  never  runs  away  from 
a  duty  He  is  ever  ready  to  stand  up  for 
the  best  interests  of  his  State  and  the 
Nation. 

It  will  always  be  an  inspiration  to  me 
that  I  have  been  able  to  serve  for  some 
years  now  on  that  committee  over  which 
he  presides  with  such  dignity,  patience. 
and  skill,  and  with  such  detailed  under- 
standing of  the  farflung  interests  of  this 
great  Nation. 

I  Join  other  Senators  in  wishing  Carl 
Haydkn  many  added  years  of  senrlce  here 
which  I  know  will  be  of  added  great  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  how  best  to  express  my  own 
feelings  of  high  respect  to  our  beloved 
colleague  from  Arizona,  Cakl  Hati>sn. 

On  this  occasion,  it  Is  rather  moving 
and  Intriguing  for  me  to  realise  that 
during  almost  all  the  days  of  my  life, 
this  Chamber  and  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives have  been  graced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  very  great  man,  a  very  humble 
man.  one  who  has  demonstrated  his 
marked  courage  and  his  capacity  for 
public  service  over  the  last  half  century. 

I  recall  with  Interest  the  anecdote 
which  Time  magazine  referred  to  about 
Senator  Haydkn.  It  occurred  when  Carl 
Haydkn  was  sheriff  of  Maricopa  County 
in  Arizona.  It  seems  that  some  Indians 
of  a  trip  out  there  were  practicing 
polygamy.  Sheriff  Hayden  called  upon 
one  of  the  Indian  chiefs  who  was  guilty 
of  that  practice.  He  said  to  the  chief. 
"This  is  against  the  American  law.  It 
must  stop."  He  said.  "You  tell  your 
wives  that  you  can  only  have  one  of 
them  remain  with  you." 

A  period  of  silence  ensued,  and  then 
the  chief  answered.  "Sheriir  Hayden, 
you  tell  them." 

At  that  Juncture  Sheriff  Haydeh  re- 
turned to  his  ofDce  in  the  Maricopa 
Count,  sheriff's  office. 

I  shall  be  eternally  grateful  for  the 
friendship  that  Senator  Hayden  has 
given  to  me  during  the  10  years  when  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
in  the  Senate.  I  shall  be  grateful,  too, 
for  all  his  assistance. 

I  can  speak  as  a  neighbor.  I  come 
from  California.  Not  once,  but  on 
many,  many  occasions,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  given  lavishly  of  his 
own  counsel  and  aid  to  the  people  of  the 
State  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part 
to  represent. 

Carl  Hayden  Is  fond  of  his  neighbor 
State.  He  went  to  Stanford  University. 
During  his  long  years  of  service  in  Con- 
gress, he  has  recognized  the  many  calls 
which  my  State  and  my  people  have 
made  upon  the  Congress.  One  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  referred  to  his 
capacity  to  filibuster.  I  recall  one  of 
the  debates  in  the  Senate  about  which 
I  read,  which  took  place  years  before  I 
had  the  opportunity  and  the  honor  to 
come  here. 

It  was  a  debate  which  involved  Cali- 
fornia. My  late,  great,  illustrious  prede- 
cessor, Hiram  Johnson,  was  on  the  floor 
fighting  valiantly  for  the  construction 
of  the  great  Hoover  Dam.  so  Important 
to  the  people  of  southern  California 
and.  In  a  very  real  sense,  so  important  to 
all  the  people  of  my  State.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  felt  that 
some  amendments  should  be  written  into 
the  bill  It  was  on  that  occasion,  when 
Senator  Johnson  had.  I  think,  the  votes, 
that  Senator  Hayden  and  his  very  great 
and  very  able  colleague.  Senator  Ash- 
urst — who  lives  here  in  Washington,  DC. 
now,  and  for  whom  all  of  us  have  great 
affection — conducted  what  could  be  de- 
scribed as  a  king-size  filibuster.  They 
were  successful.  Finally.  I  am  glad  to  re- 
call, the  happy  last  chapter  was  writ- 
ten. The  Hoover  Dam  authorization  bill 
was  adopted  In  the  Senate  and  went  on 
to  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

On  Saturdays  many  Senators  do  not 
frequent  the  restaurant  provided  for  our 
Democratic  colleagues  and  for  my  Re- 
publican brethren  over  here.  Usually  I 
wander  over  here  to  the  Senate  dining 
room  on  Saturdays,  and  there  among  the 
few  who  are  present  I  always  find  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.    On 


many  of  those  occasions  I  listen  with 
real  glee  to  the  recollections  and  remi- 
niscences which  he  brings  to  us.  I  listen 
to  his  lucid,  careful,  and  searching  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  which  are  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  my  senior 
colleagues  that  Carl  Hayden  is  a  Sen- 
ator's Senator.  That  is  true.  Carl  Hat- 
den in  his  responsibilities  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
assiuned  a  burden  in  the  farflvmg  field 
of  Intelligence  and  its  operations  which  is 
unique  among  all  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona,  among  a  very  few  in  this  body, 
who  knows  the  policies  which  are  being 
carried  out  in  the  field  of  Intelligence 
and  who  has  helped  successfully  to  pro- 
vide the  sinews  which  that  arm  of  our 
Government  continually  and  so  des- 
perately needs. 

So  with  all  the  rest  of  his  colleagues, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  half  century 
of  service  to  the  Nation  in  both  Houses 
of  the  VS.  Congress,  I  too,  rise  to 
say:  Good  luck  and  Godspeed  for 
many  years  of  additional  happy  and 
constructive  service  to  all  the  people. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  share  in  the  deserved  tributes 
which  are  being  paid  our  colleague,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. While  I  have  not  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  so  long  as  many  other  Sen- 
ators who  are  speaking  so  eloquently  to- 
day, nevertheless  in  the  short  time  I 
have  been  here  I  have  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship, counsel,  and  advice  which  Senator 
Haydkn  has  given  so  freely  at  all  times. 

Mr.  President,  although  he  and  his  be- 
loved wife  were  not  blessed  with  chil- 
dren, Carl  Hayden  could  accurately  be 
called  the  father  of  many  vital  projects 
of  benefit  to  the  United  States. 

He  certainly  deserves  the  title.  "Father 
of  the  United  States  Highway  System," 
for  his  pioneering  work  toward  better 
roads.  Early  in  the  administration  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Carl  Haydkn 
recognized  that  road  construction  was 
one  way  to  get  thousands  of  unemployed 
men  to  work  quickly.  He  knew  that 
each  State  had  a  highway  department, 
and  that  each  department  laic  its  plans 
for  a  year  ahead.  So  he  persuaded  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  to  send  Federal  aid  to 
the  States  quickly,  to  alleviate  imem- 
ployment. 

At  the  same  time.  Carl  Haydkn  was 
advancing  one  of  the  projects  dear  to 
his  heart  providing  better  highways  so 
that  i)eople  could  get  to  the  scenic  beau- 
ties of  his  State. 

Now  we  are  well  underway  with  the 
greatest  roadbuilding  program  ever  un- 
dertaken by  any  nation.  That  program 
would  not  exist  without  the  foresight  and 
the  persuasive  abilities  of  our  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague,  Carl  Hay- 
dkn, of  Arizona,  whom  we  are  honoring 
today  for  his  50  years  of  service  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  wish  him  continued  good  health  and 
hope  that  for  many  years  to  come  he  will 
be  with  us  in  this  great  body  which  he 
enjoys  so  much  and  to  which  he  has 
contributed  so  greatly. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  for  all 
but  about  4V^  years  of  my  life,  the  dis- 


tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arizona, 
Carl  Haydkn,  has  served  in  the  Confess 
of  the  Uiiited  States.  During  this  half 
century,  our  history  has  Indeed  been  en- 
riched. Our  Nation  has  met  many  chal- 
lenges, including  two  World  Wars,  the 
Korean  war,  and  the  worst  depression 
in  the  Nation's  history. 

Senator  Hayden,  as  a  leader  in  this 
body,  has  contributed  to  the  wonderful 
response  by  the  American  people,  under 
our  system  of  government,  to  meet  the 
challenges  presented  in  those  moments 
of  crisis. 

I  feel  very  himrible,  indeed,  as  one  who 
has  served  in  Washington  for  less  than 
one-third  of  Senator  Hatdbn's  tenure, 
and  who  has  served  in  this  body  for  only 
about  one-tenth  the  length  of  his  service 
in  Congress.  I  am  happy  to  Join  with 
other  Senators  in  extending  my  own 
tribute  to  this  great  American,  who  has 
so  well  and  nobly  served  his  country  and 
his  State.  I,  too,  wish  him  well,  and  I 
take  this  occasion  to  thank  him  for  mak- 
ing this  land  of  ours  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  other  Senators  in 
saluting  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, Carl  Haydkn,  upon  his  completion 
of  50  years  of  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress.  No  one  else  has  ever 
served  his  country  so  long  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  as  has  Senator  Hatdkh.  No 
one  else  has  ever  represented  his  State 
for  so  many  years  in  Congress. 

I  can  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  Virginian,  a  Representative  from 
my  own  district,  who  sponsored  the  res- 
olution to  admit  Arizona  as  a  State.  His 
name  was  Henry  D.  Flood,  who  for  20 
years  so  ably  represented  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Virginia  in  the 
House.  Incidentally,  Representative 
Flood  was  an  uncle  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  Harry 
Flood  Byrd. 

Senator  Haydeh's  tour  of  duty  in 
Washington  has  indeed  been  unique. 
Starting  under  the  administration  of 
President  Taft,  he  then  served  during 
the  administrations  of  Presidents  Wil- 
son, Harding,  Coolidge.  Hoover,  Roose- 
velt, Truman,  Eisenhower,  and  now 
Kennedy.  Carl  Haydkn's  congressional 
experience  spans  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  history  of  our  Republic. 

I  understand  that  Senator  Haydew's 
term  as  a  public  servant  stretches  back 
even  further  than  the  5  years  he  served 
as  sheriff  of  Maricopa  County,  Ariz., 
before  coming  to  Washington. 

Today  Carl  Hayden  is  well  known  as 
a  former  law  enforcement  officer,  soldier, 
and  Congressman,  and  as  the  present 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  He  is  still  more  famed  as  a 
statesman  who  helped  to  bring  water 
and  life  to  a  vast  arid  region  of  our 
country.  Being  a  persistent  champion 
of  transportation,  power.  Mid  reclama- 
tion projects — including  what  Is  now 
called  Hoover  Dam — Cakl  Hatdkh  has 
greatly  contributed  toward  transforming 
our  deserts  into  gardens.  It  Is  no  acci- 
dent that  Arizona  has  l<mg  been  among 
the  fastest  growing  States  In  the  Nation. 

Since  1947,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  been  fortunate  to  serve  as 
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a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations along  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona.  During  these  15  years. 
I  have  benefited  on  numerous  occasions 
from  Senator  Hatdkh's  insight  and  as- 
sistance. I  have  repeatedly  come  to 
recognize  the  appropriateness  of  a  trib- 
ute once  paid  to  Senator  HATDrif  by 
Carter  Glass,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
whom  I  had  the  honor  of  succeeding. 

Senator  Glass  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1946,  and  had  been 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  for 
nearly  4  years.  Of  his  27  years  in  the 
Senate,  Carter  Glass  served  nearly  two 
decades  on  the  same  committee  with 
Senator  Haydik.  As  I  have  recalled  to 
the  Senate  several  times  before,  it  was 
this  association  that  led  Senator  Glass 
to  remiu-k  that  if  the  Constitution  were 
ever  amended  so  that  every  State  could 
have  three  Senators,  he  hoped  that  his 
own  State  of  Virginia  could  have  Carl 
Hatdkn  as  the  third. 

In  writing  about  the  Upper  Chamber 
in  his  recent  book.  "Citadel,"  William  8. 
White  said: 

Hatosm  could  very  nearly  be  the  president. 
of  tlie  club,  If  only  It  had  otBcera. 

That  was  an  understatement.  Cakl 
Hatskn  has  already  held  such  an  oCQce 
for  more  than  5  years.  Beginning  in 
1957.  as  we  all  know,  he  has  been  elected 
and  has  served  as  President  pro  tempore 
for  three  consecutive  Congresses.  Not 
only  is  he  president  of  what  Mr.  White 
calls  the  club,  as  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate.  Caxl  Hayden  is  third  in 
order  of  succession  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States. 

Over  the  years,  it  has  been  a  privilege 
for  me  to  come  to  know  Carl  Haydin 
and  to  work  with  him.  I  salute  him 
again  at  this  time — the  beginning  of  his 
51st  year  in  Congress.  I  look  forward 
to  many  more  years  of  leadership  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  Carl  Hayden,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona,  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  his  congressional  service 
to  his  State  and  to  his  Nation. 

Others  have  spoken  about  the  monu- 
ments in  Arizona  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation  that  bespeak  the  character  of  the 
service  Senator  Hayden  has  rendered  to 
the  people.  Those  monuments  are  to 
be  found  in  the  buildings,  liighways.  ir- 
rigation projects,  and  other  material 
contributions  he  has  made. 

However,  Mr.  President,  instead  of 
speaking  of  the  material  contributions 
he  has  made.  I  wish  to  speak  of  the 
unique  characteristics  of  this  great  man. 
for  I  have  carefully  watched  him  and 
listened  to  him  during  the  5  4  years 
that  I  liave  served  in  this  body. 

Frequently,  when  trying  to  determine 
what  should  be  our  course  of  conduct  in 
order  best  to  serve  our  country  in  times 
of  crisis,  we  study  history.  In  Senator 
Hatdbm  we  find  one  who  reflects  50 
years  of  experience — 50  years  of  reaction 
to  crises  and  periods  of  triumph — and 
on  the  basis  of  that  experience  we  learn 
from  him  what  should  be  our  course  and 
our  attitude  in  relation  to  significant 
problems. 


Mr.  President,  fidelity  to  the  country 
and  its  people  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
Senator  Haydkn's  great  attributes. 
Orderliness  of  thinking  is  smother  of  his 
outstanding  traits.  Yesterday,  while  I 
was  in  Cleveland,  I  listened  to  a  radio 
and  television  Interview  which  a  com- 
mertator  had  with  Senator  Haydek. 
Byly  brothers  and  my  sisters  also  were 
listening  to  that  interview;  and  when 
it  concluded,  they  said  that  Senator 
Haydeh  exhibited  outstanding  and  most 
refreshing  clearness  of  thinking,  objec- 
tivity, and  fairness. 

Integrity  is  another  of  Senator  Hay- 
den's  attributes.  In  my  contacts  with 
him  I  have  foxind  that  whenever  I  have 
requested  consideration  of  problems  in 
my  State,  Senator  Hayden  has  been  most 
considerate.  Although  he  has  served 
Arizona  well,  Instead  of  thinking  only  of 
Arizona,  he  has  also  corvsidered  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  be  benefited  by 
the  programs  he  has  advocated. 

Certainly  one  of  Carl  Haydens  great- 
est qualities  is  his  calmness  of  attitude. 
I  have  never  seen  him  grow  excited  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  When  contro- 
versies have  become  keen  and  when  acri- 
mony has  developed  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Senator  Hayden  has  always  re- 
mained calm — a  quality  so  greatly 
needed  at  all  times. 

A  few  moments  ago  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morto.n1  sipoke  of  the 
fact  that  Senator  Hayden  has  served  for 
50  years  in  Congress.  Mr.  Pres.dent,  Sen- 
ator Hayden  was  serving  in  Congress 
when  the  grief  of  World  War  I  descended 
on  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and 
he  was  serving  In  Congress  when  the 
triumph,  with  all  of  its  joys.  came.  Sen- 
ator Hayden  was  serving  in  Congre;"s  dur- 
ing the  prosperity  of  the  1920's  and  also 
during  the  depression  of  the  thirties; 
and  he  also  witnessed  what  was  probably 
the  darkest  day  in  the  history  of  our 
country — the  day  when  the  Japanese 
bombs  began  to  fall  on  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  I  am  certain  that  no  one  has 
known  our  Nation's  depths  of  trouble 
and  also  her  heights  of  triumph  as  inti- 
mately as  has  Senator  Hayden. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  message  Sen- 
ator Hayden  would  bring  to  us  Is  this: 
When  things  grow  black,  remain  calm. 
Be  loyal  to  your  country,  and  be  prepared 
to  cive;  but.  above  all  else,  do  not  become 
hysterical. 

Mr.  President,  almost  daily  we  find 
that  hysteria  grips  many  persons  when 
untoward  developments  occur  In  the 
world  In  that  connection  we  can  always 
learn  from  Senator  Hayden  the  great 
lesson  that  although  there  have  been 
many  dark  days,  the  skies  have  always 
cleared. 

Shakespeare  wrote  of  the  young  prince 
wlio  was  about  to  ascend  the  tlirone: 

The  time  Is  out  of  Joint    O  cursed  spite, 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  It  right 

Mr.  President,  the  times  have  always 
been  out  of  joint:  but  we  have  found  that 
a  benign  hand  rules  the  destiny  of  men, 
and  in  the  end  things  work  out  well. 

Attain  in  the  play  "Hamlet, "  Shake- 
speare wrote: 

This  above  all  To  thine  own  self  be  true. 
And  It  must  follow,  as  the  nl^ht  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  fiii!»e  to  any  man. 


Mr.  President,  I  think  those  words  are 
most  applicable  to  Senator  HATssif:  He 
has  been  true  to  his  own  self;  and  yet,  as 
certain  as  the  night  follows  the  day,  he 
has  been  true  to  all  his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
Join  those  who  today  horror  one  of  the 
great  Senators  of  all  time.  Cail  Hayden, 
of  Arizona. 

It  has  been  Senator  Hayden's  privilege 
to  represent  his  State  in  the  Congress 
ever  since  the  day  when  the  Arizona  Ter- 
ritory became  a  State.  However.  Mr. 
President,  he  has  been  much  more  than 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Arizona:  He 
has  been  a  Senator  for  the  entire  coun- 
try. We  have  found  that  Ca«l  Hatvkn 
always  has  at  heart  the  interest  of  all  the 
States.  I  have  never  known  him  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  State  because  of 
party  or  for  any  other  reason. 

So.  Mr  President,  I  would  feel  remiss 
in  the  performance  of  my  duty  if  today 
I  did  not  state  that  Senator  Cakl  Hatdkn 
Is  a  monumental  credit  to  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  Join  in  the  remarks  made  today 
in  tribute  to  Senator  Carl  HATVzif,  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  seldom  in  the  life  of  our 
Nation  does  the  grand  opportunity  of 
commending  a  colleague  for  50  years  of 
service  in  the  Congress  ever  present 
itself. 

The  public  service  record  of  Ca«l  Hay- 
DE-;  goes  back  to  the  frontier  days  of  our 
Nation,  before  the  Territory  of  Arizona 
even  became  a  State  in  1912.  The  fact 
that  he  has  represented  Arizona  In  the 
use  ngress  ever  since  she  became  the 
43th  State  is  a  great  testimonial.  The 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  of 
Arizona  in  this  man  demonstrate  wise 
judgment  on  their  part. 

Carl  Hayden  today  is. a  guiding  hand 
in  the  affairs  of  our  Goverrunent.  and 
there  have  been  few  Members  of  the 
Congress  in  recent  decades  who  have  n  t. 
at  one  time  or  another,  sought  his  ad- 
vice, his  counsel,  or  his  support 

Carl  Hayden  has  been  active  in  Demo- 
cratic Party  affairs  practically  all  of  his 
life,  and  was  first  named  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Conventi'^n  back  in  1904. 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  treasurer, 
and  2  years  before  he  became  sheriff  of 
Maricopa  County.  After  he  was  elected 
to  the  62d  Congress  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1913,  he 
was  reelected  to  the  House  for  seven  suc- 
ceeding Congresses,  until  1928.  when  he 
came  to  the  Senate. 

I  welcome  the  privilege  to  congratulate 
this  flne.  longstanding  servant  of  the 
people  on  the  golden  anniversary  of  his 
election  to  the  Congress. 

Our  Nation  can  well  be  proud  of  Carl 
H  \YDEN.  for  his  service  over  the  pa«t  half 
century  has  helped  to  guide  our  Nation 
through  probably  the  most  turbulent  pe- 
riod of  history  to  its  present  position  of 
greatness. 

Every  Member  of  the  Congress  today 
realizes  what  he  has  meant  to  this  Na- 
tion of  ours. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
published  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  from  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star  of  Thursday.  November   16. 
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1961.     entitled     "Distinguished    Career 
Brtngs  Honors." 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DiSTINCtTUHED   CABKXS    BBINOS    HONORB 

Carl  Hatden.  who  has  served  longer  In 
the  U.S.  Congress  than  any  other  man.  de- 
serves every  honor  which  his  friends  from 
President  Kennedy  down  will  bestow  upon 
him  tomorrow  night.  By  bis  record.  Senator 
Haydbn  has  brought  more  honors  to  his  own 
Stnte  than  his  State  could  give  to  him. 

The  nonpartisan,  friendly  nature  of  the 
dinner  for  Senator  Hatdcn  In  Phoenix  Is 
evident  In  the  fact  that  Friday  will  be  Hay- 
den Day  In  Arizona,  proclaimed  by  Repub- 
lican Gov.  Paul  Pannln. 

The  fact  that  the  dinner  Is  a  sellout  at 
$100  a  plate  Indicates  the  esteem  Arlzonlans 
place  on  Senator  Hatdxn. 

Carl  Hatdkn  was  born  of  pioneer  parent- 
age (and  Is  himself  a  pioneer  by  every 
standard)  on  October  2.  1877.  at  Tempe — 
the.;  known  as  Hayden '•  Crossing,  because 
the  Hayden  flour  mill  was  built  there  at 
the  spot  where  early  settlers  crossed  the 
Salt  River. 

Hatden  was  educated  In  Arizona  public 
schools  and  the  then  normal  school  at 
Tempe,  now  Arizona  State.  He  went  from 
Tempe  to  Stanford  University,  where  he  had 
an  active  career — In  some  ways,  his  friends 
like  to  recall,  a  little  too  active  sometimes 
for  authorities.  In  other  words,  be  was  a 
red-blooded  collegian  capable  of  Joining  In 
pranks. 

When  he  returned  to  Arizona  he  went  Into 
business.  He  followed  his  family's  occupation 
of  milling  and  mercantlllng  from  1900  to 
1004  In  1904  he  entered  politics  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  St.  Louis  that  nominated  Judge  Alton 
Pa-ker  for  the  Presidency.  In  1904.  also, 
Hatden  ran  for  Marlropa  County  treasurer 
and  won,  taking  office  on  January  1,  1905. 

In  1907,  he  became  sheriff  of  Maricopa 
County  Probably  few  who  see  the  Arlzonlan 
In  his  dlstlngxilshed  8«"natorlal  role  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, realize  they  are  looking  at  a  genuine 
oldtlme   western  sheriff. 

He  ran  In  the  fall  elections  of  1911 — Ari- 
zona's first  experience  at  naming  officers  to 
serve  on  the  Territory's  becoming  a  State — 
and.  with  st.'itehood.  entered  Congress.  He 
took  the  oath  as  this  State's  first  and  lone. 
RepresenUtlve  tn  February  19,  19ia.  6  days 
after  statehood.  Until  AprU  1912,  be  was 
the  only  Arlzonlan  In  either  House  of  Con- 
gress. 

During  World  War  I  he  served  as  a  major 
of  the  Infantry. 

In  1926  he  decided  to  seek  a  senatorial 
seat  He  entered  the  Senate  on  March  4, 
1927,  and  has  served  there  since.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  Appropriations  Conunlttee  chair- 
manship, which  gives  him  vast  powers.  Hat- 
den Is  chairman  of  the  Joint  House-Senate 
Committee  on  Printing  and  is  second  In  com- 
mand of  the  House  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Committee. 

More  than  Hatden's  record  In  the  minds 
of  many  Arlzonlans  Is  his  warm  and  human 
appro.ich  to  the  people  of  his  State — all  of 
the  time  keeping  a  good  eye  out  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation.  Only  In  recent  years 
has  Hatden  been  featured  very  often  by  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  East,  be- 
cause of  his  preference  for  never  making 
speeches  and  working  as  quietly  as  possible. 
But  about  10  years  ago  the  East  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  this  kindly,  quiet  Arlzonlan  was 
having  a  tremendous  amount  to  do  with  the 
Nation's  business  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

He  deserves  being  honored  by  his  home 
SUte.     He  has  served  it  well. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  be  here  today  joining  in  the  accolade 


of  approval,  respect,  and  admiration  for 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona.  I  recall  very  well,  after  my 
election  to  the  Senate  in  1952,  when  I 
immediately  came  here  because  I  was 
elected  to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  that 
Senator  Hayden  was  the  first  U.S. 
Senator  I  met.  I  met  him  on  the  plaza 
outside  as  I  was  walking  to  the  office 
building.  Recognizing  him,  I  stopped 
and  introduced  myself. 

We  leaned  against  a  tree  or  lamppost 
and  chatted  for  20  minutes.  I  remem- 
ber the  Senator  gave  me  some  homely 
and  friendly  advice,  containing  many 
details  concerning  the  Senate,  one's  of- 
fices, and  various  little  details  that  a  new 
man  would  hardly  think  of. 

It  is  this  very  delightful  capacity  for 
friendship  which  I  first  learned  about 
him  on  that  day.  I  have  regarded  him 
with  increasing  admiration  in  the  past 
10  years.  Of  course,  it  is  a  most  remark- 
able event  that  no  one  has  attained  50 
years  of  service  in  the  Congress  until 
this  day,  but  what  is  even  more  remark- 
able is  the  work  done  today  by  this  man, 
who  now  is  virtually  at  the  peak  of  his 
powers.  He  presides  over  the  great  Ap- 
propriations Committee  with  ease,  grace, 
and  dignity,  and  is  fully  effective  in 
every  respect. 

So  I  Join  with  Senators  who  admire 
this  great  Senator,  and  I  hope  we  may 
live  to  see  him  here  many  years  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
count  it  a  real  privilege  to  be  here  today 
to  Join  in  celebrating  this,  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  service  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  a  great  man,  Carl 
Haydek,  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  this  golden  anniversary 
would  be  noted  under  any  circumstances, 
because  no  other  Member  of  Congress  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation  has  served  con- 
tinuously, or  at  all,  for  a  full  half  cen- 
tiuy.  It  seems  almost  incredible.  It  also 
seems  wonderful  in  every  way.  Some  of 
us  in  the  Senate  who  long  since  have 
concluded  we  were  in  "the  sere  and 
yellow"  were  only  small  boys  when 
Senator  Hayden  came  out  of  the  West 
to  assume  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. And  others,  of  course,  were 
not  yet  born. 

However,  this  occasion  could  well  be  a 
pro  forma  anniversary  observance  if  the 
man  now  being  praised  and  saluted  had 
merely  demonstrated  an  ability  to  live 
and  to  be  returned  to  Congress  by  the 
voters  of  his  beloved  State,  Arizona. 
That  it  is  far,  far  more  is  what  counts. 
What  we  are  actually  noting  here  is  a 
half  century  of  distinguished  service  in 
behalf  of  his  State,  the  entire  West,  the 
Nation,  and.  Indeed,  the  world  by  this 
man  who  possesses  such  unusual  abili- 
ties. I  dare  say  that  if  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  to  be  ranked  in  im(>ortance 
by  the  number  of  words  uttered,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  would  be 
close  to  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  He 
does  not  require  words  to  speak  for  him. 
His  actions  do  that  and  most  eloquently. 
His  comprehension,  his  Instinct  for 
separating  the  Important  from  the  less 
important,  his  devotion  to  his  country 
his  leadership  qualities,  his  great  In- 
fluence— all  these,  and  other  virtues,  go 


to  make  up  the  fine  human  being,  the 
outstanding  American  that  Caai.  Hatdem 
is. 

Many,  many  times  during  my  period 
of  service  here  I  have  had  reason  to 
thank  Senator  Hayden  for  his  pow- 
erful assistance  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  first 
as  a  territory  and  more  recently  as  a 
State.  I  have  found  him.  too,  a  hard 
man  to  thank.  He  is  so  very  unassum- 
ing, so  very  modest,  that  it  is  his  habit 
to  denigrate  his  own  achievements  and 
to  seek  to  deny  that  the  helping  hand 
which  was  given  was  his. 

I  would  wish,  in  company  with  mil- 
Uons  of  other  Americans,  for  Cabl  Hay- 
den continued  years  of  service.  His 
State  needs  him.  So  does  the  Nation. 
Now  and  always  he  will  be  a  young 
man — young  in  willingness  to  examine 
and  adopt  new  ideas,  young  In  heart, 
yoimg  in  spirit,  questing  always  for  prog- 
ress, development,  and  Improvement. 
He  rode  out  of  the  West — and  happily 
for  all  of  us,  Carl  Hayden  did  not  ride 
away  again. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  page  of  Time  magazine  the  hand- 
some sheriff  of  Maricopa  County,  Ariz., 
of  50  years  ago,  looked  out  at  me,  and  by 
his  side  gazed  at  me,  too,  my  colleague 
as  of  today,  the  hearty  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Half  a  century  separates  those  pic- 
tures, but,  of  course,  the  subject  is  one 
and  the  same — the  endearing,  endurable 
Carl  Hayden.  Four  years  ago  we  of  the 
Senate  met  on  this  floor  in  a  tender  trib- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  when 
he  had  achieved  the  longest  continuous 
service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  any  man  in  history. 

The  superlatives  of  that  day  were  sin- 
cere. What  could  we  add  to  the  acco- 
lades? And  yet  the  4  years  that  inter- 
vened have  each  added  something  to  the 
appreciation  and  affection  we  have  for 
this  quiet  statesman,  gifted  legislator, 
and  helpful  friend. 

New  England  likes  to  restate  Its  claim 
to  Carl  Hayden — or  at  least  to  his 
father.  It  was  a  long  haul  a  century  ago 
for  the  senior  Hayden  from  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  Hayden's  Perry,  Ariz. 

But  history  wanted  it  that  way.  The 
pioneering  Charles  Trumbull  Hayden 
was  no  less  the  father  of  Arizona  than 
he  was  the  father  of  Carl  Hayden.  It 
was  natural  for  the  father's  son  to  come 
to  the  first  Congress  upon  Arizona's  ad- 
mission to  statehood  February  14,  1912. 

Eight  years  l>efore  that  he  had  been 
at  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
at  St.  Louis  to  choose  a  candidate  against 
the  first  Roosevelt.  In  1932,  Carl  Hay- 
den, himself  was  a  candidate  on  the 
ticket  with  the  second  Roosevelt.  Al- 
ready, for  almost  a  score  of  years,  he  had 
served  in  the  Congress.  The  Democratic 
resurgence  found  an  experienced  legis- 
lator in  this  man  of  Arizona. 

Today,  30  years  later,  we  mark  his 
golden  anniversary.  We  are  not  the 
first.  Last  November,  in  the  city  of 
Phoenix,  the  great  of  the  land  and  the 
grateful  of  Arizona  gathered  In  tribute 
to  him.  From  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  eloquent  silence  of  his  hum- 
ble neighbors,  there  was  a  paean  of 
praise  for  the  past  and  a  petition  for 
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the  future — to  look  forward  to  the  sec- 
ond 50  years  of  Ca«l  Haydki's  steward- 
ship. 

I  could  not  be  present  that  night  in 
Phoenix,  but  I  would  like  to  borrow  again 
the  sentiments  that  I  sent  to  the  occa- 
sioa     I  said: 

I  am  ever  bo  happy  th*t  the  people  of  Arl- 
eona  who  know  him  best  and  love  him  most 
are  honoring  my  boss  Cakl  Hatdkn  on  the 
golden  anniversary  of  his  splendid  service  In 
the  Congress  of  tive  United  States.     Though 
I   am   a   continent   apart.   I  will   toast    that 
night  to  the  young  of  heart  whose  congres- 
sional    lialf    century    has    seen    our    land 
through  Its  most  difficult  times.     The  fron- 
tier-fashioned    wisdom    and    experience    of 
Carl   Hatdem    served    to   smooth   dlfflcultles 
and  surmount  dangers  as  ovir  country  blazed 
new  traOis  In  a  world  of  lightning  changes. 
Those  qualities  have  helped  to  produce  an 
America  Inllnltely  sUonger  In  the  sixth  dec- 
ade    of     the    century     than     Ca«l     Hatd«n 
surveyed  In   Its  first  decade.     That  may   be 
the   date  of  tiie   special   dedication   of    the 
statesman  but  he  was  ever  the  good  citizen 
and  always  the  good  friend.     I  admit  that 
the   good   people  of  Arizona  know  iiim  best 
and  love  him  most — but  we  In  the  Congress 
feel  ourselves  a  close  fecond  In  thoee  senti- 
ments.    And  we  add  one  more  most — we  need 
him     most.     America     has     never    been     In 
greater  need  of  the  made-ln- Arizona  Ameri- 
canism of  Ca«i,  Hatdkn.     We  know  that  the 
Orand  Canyon  State  of  his  first  and  endur- 
ing love  will  continue  to  share  Its  Illustrious 
son  with  the  other  40  SUtes.     We  are  iruly 
the  '49'ers  seeking  the  golden  worth  and  wis- 
dom of  Cakl  Hatdem. 

With  all  the  sincerity  of  my  heart.  I 
re[>eat  those  sentiments  today. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  dean 
and  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  distinguished 
Carl  Haydxn.  of  Arizona. 

On  this,  the  golden  anniversar>'  of  the 
admission  of  Arizona  as  a  State  and  the 
admission  of  Senator  Hay  den  to  the 
Congress.  I  wish  to  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  both. 

I  speak  as  their  friend  and  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  Virginia.  We  of  the  Old 
Dominion  hold  Senator  Hayden  and  the 
fine  people  of  Arizona  in  the  highest 
esteem  and  deepest  affection. 

Vlrt?lnia.  the  cradle  of  the  Republic, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  States  in  the 
Union — as  it  did  in  1912 — extends  again 
and  constantly  her  very  best  wishes  to 
Arizona,  one  of  the  newest. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  a  peculiar  pride 
In  the  Stale  of  Arizona.  My  uncle, 
Henry  Delaware  Flood,  of  Virginia,  after 
whom  I  am  named,  was  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Territories 
who  presented  to  the  House  on  August 
19.  1911,  the  resolution  establishing  Ari- 
zona as  a  State. 

As  third  ranking  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  c>oint  of  service,  I  am  pleased  at 
every  opportunity  to  assert  my  great  and 
lastmg  admiration  for  Senator  Hwden, 
who  ranks  first. 

As  one  who  has  had  the  high  privilege 
of  representing  Virginia  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate longer  than  any  other  man.  I  appre- 
ciate the  distinction  of  representing  a 
State  since  its  admission. 

Certainly  no  State  has  been  better 
represented  more  continuously  than 
Arizona;  and  surely  no  State  has  chosen 
more  wl«ely  than  Arizona  in  electing 
and  reelecting  Senator  Haydciv. 


He  is  a  man  of  great  work;  but  what 
is  more,  he  is  a  man  superior  to  his 
works.  He  seems  to  act  always  without 
effort,  but  his  accomplishments  for  his 
State  and  country  are  monumental. 

Evidence  of  his  matured  Judgment  and 
constructive  powers  has  marked  the  work 
of  Congress  for  50  years.  He  has  the 
capacity  to  foreshadow  the  future  while 
working  for  the  present. 

He  has  a  great  faculty  for  accumulat- 
ing, analyzing,  and  producing  knowledge; 
and  he  has  earned  the  reputation  of 
knowing  a  little  more  than  mo-st  of  us 
about  many  things. 

In  the  Senate  we  know  Senator  Hay- 
den a^  a  man  of  reserve  but  not  isolation. 
We  know  him  as  a  warm  personality 
without  egotism.  We  know  him  as  a 
man  of  wisdom,  but  with  indulgence 
and  kindly  wit. 

Personally.  I  shall  always  regard  him 
as  a  real  and  splendid  man.  I  love  him 
as  a  friend  and  greatly  admire  him  as  a 
statesman. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am. 
of  course,  delighted  to  be  a  colleague 
and  personal  friend  of  Senator  Carl 
Hayden  and  to  pay  him  tribute  today  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  t)eginning 
of  his  remarkable  congressional  career. 

When  we  think  of  Carl  Hayden  we 
think  of  a  symbol  of  character,  Integrity, 
and  honor  and  dedication  to  the  finer 
purposes  in  life,  as  well  as  a  national 
legulator. 

He  has  a  favored  place  In  history*  fur 
many  reasons.  One  of  the  most  out- 
standing reasons  Is  hl.s  long  and  con- 
sistent work  in  the  Congress,  protecting 
and  promoting  and  reproducing  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  our  Nation.  Some 
years  ago  I  presented  him  with  a  gavel 
made  from  a  tree  which  was  one  of  sev- 
eral trees  found  In  his  State  that  are 
believed  to  be  more  than  3,000  years  old, 
the  oldest  living  things  in  the  world. 
When  I  presented  Senator  Hayden  with 
the  gavel.  I  said  then  and  repeat  now. 
that  people  of  our  Nation  for  untold 
generations  will  benefit  from  his  career 
as  a  legislator  longer  than  tiu.s  3.000- 
year-old  tree  has  lived. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  I 
was  told  that  Senator  Hayden  could 
get  a  bill  passed  here  ea.sier  than  anyone 
else.  The  reason  given  was  that  every- 
one tru.sted  him.  and  his  speeches  were 
so  short  and  to  the  point  that  one  could 
not  make  an  opposing  argument  to  what 
he  .said. 

The  Senate  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  has  been  blessed  by  his  many 
years  of  service  here  and  the  happy 
thought  is  that  there  are  many  more 
years  of  .service  to  come 

I  am  happy.  Indeed,  to  be  among  l;is 
friends  and  admirers  in  e.xtcndii.g  him 
hearty  greetings  and  congratulations  on 
this  special  occasion. 

Mr.  ML'NDT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  it  IS  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for 
all  of  us  who  serve  In  the  Senate  today 
to  be  present  on  the  occasion  of  the 
golden  anniversary  of  service  of  Ca«l 
Hayden  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  it  is  most  slgnlflcant 
that  his  golden  anniversary  coincides 
with  the  golden  anniversary  of  Arizona 
as  a  State. 


Coming  into  the  Union  as  it  did  In 
1912,  An/.ona  is  not  one  of  the  newest 
States  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  I 
think  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that 
we  have  in  our  midst  this  highly  es- 
teemed colleague  who  has  served  in  the 
Congress  as  long  as  Arizona  has  been 
one  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Very  often,  in  talks  I  give  around  the 
country.  I  have  occasion  to  refer  to  that 
rare,  phenomenal  fact  as  illustrative  of 
the  youth  and  vigor  of  America.  Our 
country  is  very  young  in  the  calendar  of 
the  mountains  and  our  country  is  quite 
new  in  the  family  of  the  major  organized 
countries  around  the  world,  yet  many. 
many  countries  of  great  antiquity — 
countries  many  times  older  than  the 
United  States— have  come  to  look  to  us 
for  assistance,  for  guidance,  for  leader- 
ship, and  for  succor  in  order  to  take  their 
proper  place  in  the  great  fight  against 
communism. 

In  Carl  Hayden  we  have  a  man  young 
in  spirit  and  high  in  vigor,  who  has  been 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  during  the 
50  years  in  which  the  United  States  has 
moved  far  out  in  front  in  the  parade  of 
countries  of  the  world. 

I  like  to  refer  to  that  because  It  seems 
tc  me  that  every  patriotic  American  can 
get  some  real  inspiration  from  the  fact 
that  ours  is  a  country  which  can  do  so 
much  in  the  lifetime  of  a  living  Member 
of  the  Senate  and  which  Is  still  so  young 
that  one  of  the  esteemed  Members  of 
this  body  came  to  Congress  at  the  time 
his  State  Joined  the  team.  This  kiiul  of 
young  and  successful  country  must  have 
something  in  its  formula  of  achievement 
worth  preserving. 

I  think  It  is  well  to  reflect  upon  the 
fact  that  within  the  public  service  life- 
time of  Carl  Hayden  we  have  made  such 
remarkable  progress.  That  progress 
ought  to  emphasize  for  all  of  us  that 
America  could  not  do  so  much  In  so 
short  a  time  by  doing  everything  all 
wrong.  Certain  ingredient  concepts  and 
principles  have  been  espoused  and  ex- 
emplified by  Carl  Havukn.  They  are 
worthy  of  our  adherence  and  of  perpetu- 
ation. The  capacity  of  growth  which  we 
have  demonstrated  in  this  short  era  cer- 
tainly Illustrates  the  vigor  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  concepts  of  America  which 
have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  have 
achieved  so  much. 

Serving,  as  I  do,  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  Carl  Hayosn  so  ad- 
mirably and  effectively  heads,  and  serv- 
ing as  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  little  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Dipartm  nt  of  Interior  ac- 
tivities, I  have  spent  many  long  hours 
Sitting  side  by  side  with  Casl  Hayden. 
Sometimes  there  have  been  two  and 
sometimes  three  or  four  of  us  in  the 
committee  room  I  must  confess  that  on 
occasion  I  have  been  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent, but  Carl  Hayden  !.■=  always  present, 
listening  to  the  many  laborious.  Informa- 
tive, and  necessary  hearings  in  which 
the  executive  departments  place  before 
Congress  their  desires  and  aspirations, 
which  on  occasion  far  exceed  their  needs. 
He  Bits  there  and  guides  the  activities  of 
the  full  Appropriations  Committee.  He 
serves  full  time  as  chairman  of  the  little 
subcommittee  on  which  I  serve  aa  rank- 
ing member.    He  does  so  always  without 
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partisanship,  passion,  or  prejudice.  He 
does  so  always  with  a  clear  sense  of  duty 
and  with  a  capacity  for  energy  and  clear 
thinking  which  is  imexcelled  In  this 
body. 

So  I  have  had  a  long,  intimate  oppor- 
timlty  to  study  Senator  Hayden.  to 
watch  him  in  operation,  and  to  develop 
an  admiration,  which  we  all  have,  for 
this  great  American. 

Last  week  on  Thursday  and  Friday  I 
was  absent  from  the  Senate,  as  were 
many  other  Republican  Senators — and 
I  discovered  that  E>emocratlc  Senators 
also  stole  away — to  visit  around  the 
country  during  Lincoln's  Birthday  holi- 
day. I  spent  2  of  those  days  speaking 
before  public  groups  In  Arizona,  par- 
ticularly in  Tucson.  Phoenix.  Scottsdale. 
and  other  places.  I  suspect  that  there 
was  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  Republicans 
in  most  of  the  audiences  which  I  ad- 
dressed In  Arizona. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  If  I  did 
not  say  that  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
I  found  among  Republicans,  as  much  as 
among  Democrats,  a  high  regard  for  this 
grand  man  of  Arizona.  They  share  the 
esteem  which  I.  as  one  who  has  worked 
with  him  intimately,  have  for  him.  But 
they  share  with  the  Democrats  of  Ari- 
zona their  pride  over  the  fact  that  Uiey 
have  a  great  leader  who.  I  am  happy  to 
say,  at  least  so  far  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  concerned,  seems 
to  conjure  a  much  more  sincere  and  ac- 
curate symbol  of  the  old  frontier  than 
he  does  of  the  New  Frontier,  because  he 
came  to  us  from  the  old  frontier. 

Somehow,  when  people  in  public  life 
come  to  us  from  that  six-gun-totln'  era 
and  urea  of  America,  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
make  them  forget  the  environment  of 
their  youth  In  the  great  independent 
free-tl-inklng,  vigorous,  don't-want-to- 
get-pushed-around  area  that  we  call  the 
West.  He  typifies  that  attitude  in  the 
Senate,  as  he  docs  in  the  committee  on 
which  he  serves.  He  Is  universally  ad- 
mired and  respected  by  his  home  folks; 
and  who  in  the  Senate  does  not  consider 
that  point  Important?  I  suspect  that  is 
one  reason  why  he  has  been  here  for  50 
years. 

I  wish  Senator  Hayden  good  health, 
good  luck,  and  continued  success  for 
many  years  in  the  future. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  with  my  colleagues  who  have  so 
eloquently  paid  tribute  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona.  I  congratulate 
him  upon  the  commencement  of  the 
second  half  century  of  his  service.  I 
Join  with  all  Senators  in  wishing  for  him 
many  years  of  continued  good  health, 
success,  and  happiness. 

I,  too.  wish  to  speak  about  this  re- 
markable man.  whom  I  have  observed  so 
closely  during  the  years  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

He  was  a  veteran  when  I  came  here. 
But  I  have  often  watched  him  handling 
the  appropriation  bills  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  appeared  before  the 
committee  of  which  he  is  chairman  and 
testified  on  many  different  occasions.  I 
bear  out  the  suggestion  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  as  to  his  al- 
ways being  present. 

Other  Senators  may  have  found  it  nec- 
essary to  be  absent,  but  Carl  Hatdih  was 


present  at  the  committee  meeting.  Not 
only  was  he  present  in  person,  btit  he 
was  there  with  complete  control  of  the 
facts  and  information  regarding  the  pro- 
posed appropriations. 

I  was  always  amazed  to  observe  that, 
however  small  the  matter  that  was 
brought  up  before  his  committee,  he 
knew  as  much  about  the  subject  as  the 
one  who  was  testifying,  and  sometimes 
actually  more. 

I  have  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  many 
times;  and  again,  even  when  Carl  Hay- 
den was  not  chairman  of  that  committee, 
he  was  always  present,  and  again  with 
complete  mastery  of  whatever  question 
was  before  the  committee. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  talking 
with  Senator  Hayden  many  times  about 
conditions  as  they  existed  when  he  en- 
tered Congress  50  years  ago  and  about 
conditions  back  in  Arizona  before  he 
ever  came  to  Congress.  As  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  suggested,  I  have 
foimd  him  to  be  a  frontiersman  of  the 
old  days.  But  he  has  remained  a  fron- 
tiersman into  the  new  days.  Today  he 
has  a  spirit  of  youthf  ulness  and  willing- 
ness to  venture  and  to  adventure  that 
must  have  marked  him  when  he  was  a 
young  man  back  In  Arizona.  He  is  the 
leader  in  many  of  the  best  movements 
that  are  taking  place  In  the  Senate.  He 
occupies  a  very  large  place  in  hearts  of 
all  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  all  of 
whom  greet  him  and  congratulate  him 
on  this  his  50th  anniversary,  and  wish 
him  well  throughout  many  more  years. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  join  all  the  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  paying  tribute 
to  Carl  Hayden  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  50  years  of  service  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  His  record  is 
tnily  remarkable  and  unmatched  in  the 
history  of  the  C<mgress  of  the  United 
States. 

Carl,  as  he  is  always  called  by  his 
friends  and  associates,  attained  this 
great  record  because  of  many  fine  quali- 
ties. He  has  always  been  a  tireless 
worker,  a  true  and  trusted  friend,  a 
square  shooter,  if  I  may  use  that  expres- 
sion, and  one  of  the  most  able  legislators 
I  have  ever  known.  No  State  ever  had 
a  more  devoted  Representative  or  Sen- 
ator in  Congress  than  Arizona  in  the 
person  of  Carl  Hayden.  No  problem 
Arizona  ever  had  was  too  big  or  too 
small  to  receive  Carl  Hayden's  personal 
and  able  attention. 

One  of  the  finest  things  about  Carl 
Hayden  is  that  he  has  more  personal 
and  admiring  friends  than  anyone  else 
who  has  ever  served  in  this  body.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  for  16 
years  with  him  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  of  which  Sen- 
ator Hayden  Is  chairman.  Here,  too,  he 
enjoys  the  esteem  of  every  member.  He 
hai  been  most  fair  and  courteous  at  all 
times.  May  I  Join  with  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  in  wishing  Carl  Hayden 
many  more  years  of  good  health,  hap- 
piness, and  service  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  time  Is 
fleeting.  Time  Is  endless.  Half  a  cen- 
tury in  the  perspective  of  mankind's 
Journey  would  appear  to  be  a  speck  In 
the  spectrum  of  time.    Fifty  years  In 


the  life  of  our  Nation  Is  a  large  and  an 
important  period.  In  the  life  of  a  man 
it  kwms  large  Indeed.  Tar  one  to  be 
iMriyileged  to  be  an  aekv  for  50  years 
upon  the  preeminent  Immortal  stage 
called  the  Senate,  is  something  that  has 
never  come  to  a  moztal  being.  It  is 
something  to  be  achieved  by  others  only 
a  few  times,  and  perhaps  not  for  long 
or  for  a  long  while. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  sei^e  in 
Congress  with  Senator  Hatdkh  for  al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  have 
observed  him  closely.  He  is  a  man  and 
has  always  been  a  Senator  of  industry 
and  Judgment.  His  record  typifies  the 
conviction  that  a  representative  of  the 
people  owes  to  the  people  not  only  in- 
dustry but  also  judgment.  Lesser  men 
can  be  industrious;  only  a  wise  man  can 
be  possessed  of  sound  Judgment.  Upon 
occasion  only  a  courageous  man  in  tills 
body  can  exercise  sound  Judgment. 

In  this,  the  greatest  of  deliberative 
bodies,  the  personal  equation  between 
Members  is  a  matter  of  abiding  concern, 
of  deep  appreciation,  and  of  great  mean- 
ing. The  personal  equation  which  Sen- 
ator Hayden  has  maintained  with  his 
colleagues  Is  perfect.  He  is  respectful. 
He  is  helpful.  He  will  go  as  far.  and  has 
long  been  willing  to  go  as  far  as  any 
one — in  fact  I  know  of  no  one  who  is 
willing  to  go  further — in  helping  a  col- 
league than  Senator  Hatdkk.  to  the  point 
of  his  judgment  of  what  is  in  the  public 
Inter^t. 

Senator  Hayden  is  regarded  by  all  as 
a  helpful  colleague.  However,  all  of  us 
know  that  he  can  say  "No"  as  emphat- 
ically as  anyone  who  has  ever  served  in 
this  body. 

Yes.  50  years  is  a  long  time.  But  once 
again  time  is  fleeting  and  endless.  No 
man  possesses  time.  He  enjoys  time  for 
a  period.  Some  men,  as  they  approach 
the  age  of  Senator  Hatdxh,  live  in  the 
past,  become  retrospective,  closing  their 
mind  to  the  promise  not  only  of  the 
future  but  even  of  today.  Not  so  with 
Senator  Hayden.  There  Is  no  Senator 
who  is  more  concerned  with  the  space 
program  than  is  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. Blessed  with  the  (H?Portunity  to 
serve,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  in- 
dustry and  the  Judgment  that  is  his, 
availed  himself  of  the  friendship  of  his 
colleagues,  of  the  information  which  he 
could  obtain  here,  and  of  the  action 
which  through  his  influence  and  position 
he  could  bring  about. 

Thus  here  is  a  man  who  is  a  part  of 
the  history  of  our  coimtry.  an  important 
part  of  an  important  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  coimtry.  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  for  50  years,  and  Just  as  con- 
cerned about  the  next  50  years,  and  set- 
ting an  example  which  those  of  us  who 
are  younger  would  do  well  to  emulate. 

It  is  with  genuine  personal  pleasure 
that  I  salute  and  honor  and  pay  tribute 
to  Carl  Hayden. 

Mr.  TAT  .MADGE.  Mr.  President,  It 
has  been  said  many  times— and  accu- 
rately so— that  no  man  U  better  versed 
in  or  more  dedicated  to  the  rules  and 
traditions  of  the  Seziate  than  the  man 
we  honor  today,  Cau.  Hatssv.  of  Ari- 
Booa. 
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We  all  know  him  as  a  man  who 
chooses  his  words  carefully.  In  a  body 
jiot  noted  for  Its  lack  of  rerblage,  he  Is 
the  soul  of  brevity.  As  Caei.  Haybkh 
has  often  said.  "If  you  hare  the  votes, 
you  do  not  need  to  talk."  It  is  equally 
true  that  if  one  does  not  have  the  votes, 
no  amount  of  talk  can  gret  his  measure 
passed. 

Someone  should  write  a  book  about 
this  distinguished  Senator.  If  It  were 
done  properly  It  would  serve  as  a  sruide 
for  every  Member  of  the  Senate.  The 
subtitle  might  be  "The  Senator  Who 
Gets  Things  Done." 

I  have  never  seen  a  great  man  who 
did  not  have  outstanding  personal  vir- 
tues. Of  the  two  outstanding  charac- 
teristics of  Ca«l  HAYDDf  I  would  say  the 
first  is  his  modesty.  No  man  In  or  out 
of  ofUce  has  been  more  completely  free 
of  vanity  than  is  Carl  Hatvsn. 

His  second  outstanding  virtue.  I  would 
say.  is  his  kindliness  and  attitude  of 
helpfulness. 

That  was  well  impressed  upon  me 
when  I  came  to  the  Senate  as  a  fresh- 
man just  5  years  ago  and  was  assigned  to 
serve  with  him  on  the  Rules  Committee. 
Senator  Haydbn  went  out  of  his  way  on 
many  occasions  to  be  kind,  generous. 
and  helpful  and  to  explain  to  me  and 
other  new  Senators  about  Senate  pro- 
cedures and  the  reasons  for  them. 

In  many  respect,  Mr.  President,  he  was 
a  godfather  to  us. 

The  signal  honor  which  our  friend 
and  colleague  has  achieved  today  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  No  one  is  more  richly  entitled 
to  such  distinction. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoro  an 
article  entitled  'Service  Beyond  Oratory 
Is  What  Matters."  written  by  Cecil  Hol- 
land and  published  In  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  of  November  12.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Hatoen  s  50  Tkais — Sk«vic«  Betond 

OR.^T•  RY  Is  What  MArms 

(By  Cecil  Holland) 

Star  Staff  Writer 

Senator  Carl  Hatdei*.  of  Arizona,  who  will 
b«  honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  In  Phoe- 
nix this  week  for  50  years  of  congressional 
service,  flrst  came  to  Congress  5  years  before 
President  Kennedy  was  born. 

When  he  stepped  Into  the  well  of  the  House 
on  February  19  1912.  to  become  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  newly  admitted  48th  State, 
Vice  President  Johnson,  with  whom  he  has 
worked  closely  In  many  a  Senate  battle,  was 
a  4-year-o;d  playing  under  the  Texas  cot- 
tonwoods  His  Arizona  Republican  colleasjue 
Senator  Goldwater.  was  3.  At  least  15  of 
the  Arizona  Democrat's  Senate  colleagues  had 
not  been  born. 

Th9  nonpartisan  dinner  for  the  Senate's 
Nestor  Is  expected  to  attract  1.200  people 
The  President  will  make  It  an  Important  port 
of  call  on  his  Western  swing.  Vice  President 
Johnson  will  be  there,  too.  and  will  join 
in  the  uibiites  to  the  84-year-old  Senator 
wh  )&e  record  of  accomplUhments  will  be 
found  written  In  the  law  books  and  appro- 
priation bills  and  not  In  the  flamboyance  of 
Senate  debate. 

SKI.T-Cr7.\CINC   8EBVICK 

The  gathering  will  be  more  than  a  tribute 
to  Senator  Hatdot  personally.     It  will  be  a 


recognition  of  an  elualvw  quality,  a  trsdltlon 
of  self-effacing  public  aarrlc*  which,  more 
than  oratory,  haa  made  the  Senate  what 
It  u. 

Aside  from  the  Imposing  length  of  his 
service  In  the  Senate  and  House.  Senator 
Hatokn  stands  apart  from  many  of  hla  col- 
l<>agues  As  far  as  hU  aasoclates  can  recall, 
he    has    never    called   a    news   conference 

And  he  has  never  found  It  neceaaary  to 
get  out  weekly  newsletters  to  the  people 
back  home,  as  many  Senators  do  Except 
Uuring  campaigns  he  has  not  bothered  to 
make  weekly  visits  to  the  Senate  recording 
nxjm  to  tape  Interviews  and  report*  for  use 
by  the  television  and  radio  stations  In  his 
home  State 

Until  recently  he  never  felt  the  need  for  a 
public  relations  aid  on  his  staff  He  has 
one  now  "Some  of  the  Senators  friends.  " 
an  associate  explained,  "thought  that  other 
fellow  was  getting  all  the  publicity  "  The 
other  fellow  Is  Senator  Goldwatib,  who  has 
become  recognized  as  the  articulate  spokea- 
rn/in  of  the  Republican  Party's  conservative 
wing  and  a  possible  candidate  for  the  Preel- 
deitlal  nomination  In  1964. 

There's  no  Madison  Avenue  touch  In  Sen- 
ator Hatokn's  public  relations  efforts  It  Is 
cleftnlte  y  low-keyed 

Senator  Hatobn.  who  served  seven  succes- 
sive terms  In  the  House  before  moving  to 
the  Senate  likely  is  thinking  about  running 
for  a  seventh  full  8-year  term  In  the  Senate 
where  he  Is  president  pro  tempore  and  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  Senate  Appropriation* 
ComnHttee  which  must  provide  the  funds  for 
Mr     Kennedy's    expanding    New    Frontier. 

When  Senator  Hatden.  who  had  served 
:wj  terms  as  sheriff  of  Marlcupa  C(junty 
first  rame  to  Congress  he  lo<3ked  around  and 
remarked  "This  la  a  pretty  good  place  How 
does  one  slay  here?  "  An  oldtlmer  of  the 
day  svjpplled  the  answer  "You  take  care  of 
your  people  and  the  people  will  take  care 
of  you   " 

Another  thing  Senator  Hatden  recalls 
being  told  was 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  Congresfimen — 
•ihow  horses  and  workhouses  If  you  want 
to  get  your  name  In  the  pafjera.  be  a  show 
horse  If  you  want  to  gain  the  respect  of 
your  colleagues,  keep  quiet  and  be  a  work- 
horse ■' 

Senator  Hatden  took  the  advice  to  heart 
He  chose  to  be  a  workhorse  In  his  14  years 
In  the  House  and  long  years  In  the  Senate 
he  Labored  mightily  In  the  committees  and 
still  does  He  seldom  speaks  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  only  then  on  matters  affecting  Ari- 
zona or  the  West  or  In  guiding  an  appropria- 
tion bill  or  some  related  legislation  through 
the  tortuous  paths  of  Senate  debate 

HE  IS   A    LISTENER 

He  doesn't  sit  In  the  front  row  of  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  Senate  with  the 
Democratic  leader  and  other  Senate  veterans 
which  his  rank  would  entitle  him  to  He  Is 
content  with  hUs  seat  on  the  aisle  one  row 
removed  from  the  rear  From  this  vantage 
point  he  listens  cloeely  to  the  debate  When 
necessary  he  will  rise  and  speak — and  right 
to  the  point  What  he  has  to  say  is  factual 
and  presented  without  oratorical  flashes 
■  If  you  want  to  challenge  Carl  on  some 
point,"  said  a  Senate  colleague,  "you'd  bet- 
ter be  prepared  with  facts,  too  He  will 
dem'ilish  your  ars'uments.  If  you're  not" 

Senator  H*tden  knows  his  Senate  as  well 
as  any  man  could  'When  you've  (;ot  the 
votes  "  he  once  said,  "you  don  t  have  to 
talk." 

.■\nd  when  you  have  got  the  votes  back 
home,  as  Senator  Hatden  always  hiis.  you 
don't  have  to  try  and  get  your  name  in  the 
newspapers  The  Senator  has  ne^er  fwund 
It  necessary  to  cultivate  newspapermen  In 
talking  with  them  he  Is  courteous.  If  a  little 
wry.  Looking  owllshly  over  the  rims  of  his 
glasses,  he  will  answer  questions  and  little 
more.     "Senator  Hatden."   said   one   \eteran 


Capitol  Hill  reporUr.  "la  not  one  you  would 
think  of  paaalng  the  time  of  day  with  in 
hopea  of  picking  up  a  little  newi." 

When  Congreaa  adjourns  and  many  of  the 
Members  fly  off  to  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Senator  Hatdbn  usually  goea  home  to 
Arizona  Always  hi*  political  fencas  have 
been  In  good  repair.  In  thU  connecUon  thla 
writer  ha*  an  unforgettable  picture  of  Sena- 
tor Hatojcn  a*  a  party  of  reporter*  accom- 
panying former  Vice  Prealdent  Nixon  on  a 
croaa-country  political  tour  ruahed  into  a 
Phoenix  hotel  for  a  thunderou*  rally.  Senator 
Hatden  ambled  out,  serenely  confident  In  his 
bearing,  smiling  faintly  and  extending  a 
quiet  greeting  to  those  he  recognloed.  Mem- 
ory may  be  faulty  but  It  aeem*  that  the 
Republican  orator  of  the  day  was  careful  to 
avoid  any  reference  to  the  veteran  lawmaker 
whoae  hold  on  the  affection*  of  Arlaona 
voters  goea  back  nearly  to  the  turn  of  the 
century. 


sxavKO   A*  countt    tszasui 
Senator  Hatden  wa*  born  October  2.  1877. 

at  Hayden's  Ferry  (now  Tempe)  and  was 
educated  In  the  public  achools.  Normal 
School  of  Arizona  and  Stanford  University. 
Before  being  elected  sheriff  he  served  a  term 
as   country  treasurer. 

In  the  vanishing  frontier  of  his  day  Sen- 
ator Hatden  was  no  gun-sUngtng  peace  olB- 
cer  in  the  Hollywood  tradition.  Being  aheriff. 
Senator  Hatdcn  says,  required  "common- 
sense  rather  than  gun  play." 

In  his  long  years  In  Washington  the  Sena- 
tor ha*  shunned  the  Capital's  social  awim. 
He  seldom  went  out.  The  Senator  whoae 
wife  Is  dead,  continues  to  live  In  an  apart- 
ment hard  by  the  Senate,  and  hla  life,  said 
a   longtime  associate,   "Is  a  lot  of  work  " 

"He's  Rlways  been  a  wonderful  person  to 
work  for."  said  another.  "He's  never  auto- 
cratic "  Some  other  Impreealona  from  thoae 
who  have  worked  with  him  over  the  years: 
He  has  no  political  machine  He's  Just  an 
Individual  "  "He  has  never  been  a  man  to 
blow  off  a  lot  of  steam" 

When  the  dlsUnguUhed  group.  Republl< 
cans  a*  well  a*  Democrats,  gathers  In  Phoenix 
to  pay  him  honor.  It  would  be  a  aafe  bet  to 
say  that  Senator  Hatdem.  a*  usual,  will  not 
have  much  to  say  He  will  not  blow  off 
steam  He  will  Just  be.  as  he  tiaa  become, 
Mr   Senate." 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President.  It  is  with 
a  very  full  heart  that  I  pay  tribute  to 
Senator  Carl  Hayd«n  on  his  50th  anni- 
versary  as   a   Member  of   Congrest.     I 

find  mi'self  particularly  personally  moved 
a^  this  time,  since  my  father  and  he  were 
colleagues  in  Congress  more  than  40 
years  ago.  and  my  predecessor.  Senator 
Theodore  Francis  Green,  the  oldest  Sen- 
ator ever  to  serve  in  our  body,  was  a 
colleague  and  close  friend  of  Senator 
IIayden  for  many  years. 

In  the  short  time  that  I  have  been 
serving  in  this  body  with  Senator  Hay- 
DE^  and  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Rule.s  and  Administration.  I  have  come 
to  know  him  and  to  share  the  same  very 
high  regard  that  Senator  Green  has  and 
my  own  father  had  for  him.  He  is  a 
man  of  honor,  of  judgment,  and  of  com- 
monsense;  In  fact,  he  is  truly  a  Senator's 
Senator. 

I  congratulate  him  on  a  full,  produc- 
tive, and  well  spent  life  which  has  still, 
I  trust,  many  more  years  to  run.  I  only 
hope  that  in  the  cour.se  of  my  own  work 
in  the  Senate  I  may  do  anywhere  nearly 
as  well  for  my  State  and  my  country  as 
Senator  Hay  den  has  done  for  his. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  voices  of  other 
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Senators  who  are  today  paying  tribute 
to  our  distinguished  and  learned  col- 
leasue.  the  venerable  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona.  His  record  of  longevity  is  un- 
paralleled. He  has  served  in  Congress 
as  long  as  there  has  been  a  State  of 
Arizona,  and  has  now  started  on  his  sec- 
ond half  century  of  service. 

There  is  a  quiet  dignity  and  eflBclency 
In  the  manner  In  which  Senator  Hayden 
goes  about  his  business.  Certainly 
length  of  service  alone  does  not  Indicate 
In  any  way  Carl  Hayden's  devotion  to  the 
United  States,  the  Senate,  and  his  con- 
stituentc. 

Carl  Haydek  moves.  He  gets  things 
done.  His  work  as  head  of  the  large 
and  highly  important  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriation."* is  especially  Impressive. 
The  committee  has  played  an  Important 
role  in  the  shaping  of  America.  He.  his 
fellow  members,  and  their  efflclent  stafT 
are  always  ready  to  work  on  any  money 
problem  with  any  Senator.  This.  too.  Is 
a  tribute  to  Carl  Haydin  and  the  way  he 
works. 

Tliere  is  nothing  pompous  about  Sen- 
ator Haydin.  When  a  young  man  comes 
to  the  Senate,  Carl  Haydin  is  one  of 
those  who  seems  to  be  willing  to  make 
time  to  show  the  young  man  the  ropes. 
He  is  one  of  those  who  Is  always  ready 
to  assist  a  colleague  to  get  a  job  done. 

One  of  the  great  pleasures  and  privi- 
leges of  being  a  Memt>er  of  the  Senate  is 
X)  be  a  colleague  of  Carl  Hayden.  The 
Senate,  the  country,  and  the  world  are 
better  for  having  him  here. 
;arl  hatden  :  a  legend  in  his  own  LirETiux 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President. 
35  years  ago.  in  1927.  I  went  to  El  Paso. 
Tex.,  as  a  yoimg,  newly  licensed  lawyer 
to  begin  the  practice  of  law.  I  found  a 
land  with  different  legends  and  heroes 
from  those  I  had  known  In  the  eastern 
part  of  my  home  State.  There  in  tlie 
West  I  heard  of  Carl  Hayden;  he  had 
already  become  a  legend  in  the  whole 
Southwest,  just  as  he  was  then  a  hero 
in  Arizona,  in  that  State  s  search  for 
water.  For  west  Texas  was  as  proud  of 
Carl  Hayden  as  his  owti  native  State  of 
Arizona. 

That  year.  1927.  after  15  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Carl  Haydem 
came  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  And  his  stat- 
ure has  grown  In  the  Southwest,  in  the 
Senate,  and  In  the  Nation,  with  each 
passing  year.  Decades  ago,  a  saying 
grew  up  among  the  rangers  of  the  South- 
west, expressive  of  a  man  In  whom  they 
would  put  full  trust  and  confidence  In 
every  possible  situation:  that  term  de- 
scribes Carl  Hayden;  "He  will  do  to  ride 
the  river  with." 

In  Texas  and  all  the  Southwest,  as 
well  as  in  Arizona,  he  is  appreciated  for 
his  stanch  stand  for  conservation  of 
soil  and  water,  for  reclamation  and  pub- 
lic power,  and  for  his  belief  in  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  natural  resources  for 
the  general  good. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  a  Member 
of  this  body  on  the  day  when  a  Senator 
becomes  the  first  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  serve  a  half 
century  in  the  Congress.  It  is  a  personal 
pleasure  to  see  the  honored  and  re- 
spected Casl  Hayden,  of  Arizona,  become 
the  flrst  and  the  only  one  of  all  the  men 


who  have  served  this  Nation,  to  touch 
that  golden  marker.  Cakl  Hatden  has 
had  that  honor  that  seldom  comes  to  any 
man:  He  has  become  a  legend  in  his  own 
lifetime. 

For  a  half  century  he  has  met  every 
test  that  national  political  duty  laid 
upon  him  In  the  National  Congress.  In 
that  time  two  World  Wars,  the  great 
depression  of  the  1930's,  booms  and  re- 
cessions, severe  droughts  in  the  South- 
west, and  other  exacting  economic,  social 
sind  political  upheavals,  have  washed 
aroimd  him  their  waves  of  change.  Only 
Carl  Ha-yden's  character  was  unchang- 
ing. With  calm  self-confidence  and  a 
serenity  born  of  high  character  and  in- 
nate courage,  he  is  as  serene  and  unper- 
turbed in  a  political  storm  as  at  a  spring 
picnic. 

Cabl  Hayden  knew  adverse  conditions 
before  he  came  to  the  Senate.  Droughts 
he  had  seen,  that  dried  up  the  scant 
water  supply  of  his  native  State,  and  left 
the  bleached  bones  of  the  starved  herds 
glistening  upon  every  sandy  plain. 

High  hot  winds,  for  days  on  end,  driv- 
ing grains  of  sand  with  cutting  edges 
into  the  skin  of  man  and  beast,  he  knew, 
too.  He  had  felt  the  sting  of  a  hot  sun 
that  dried  the  moisture  out  of  a  man's 
body,  and  made  points  of  heat  jump 
around  on  his  arms  and  body  like  pin 
pricks.  And  bitter  cold  winds  and  cold 
snows  covered  the  Painted  Desert  and 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  the  Petrified 
Forest  in  the  northern  part  of  his  na- 
tive State,  and  he  felt  their  bites  too.  in 
the  days  before  automobiles  took  men 
off  to  quick  refuge  in  heated  rooms. 

The  fierce  Apaches  were  still  fighting 
the  U.S.  Army  and  ambushing  Arizona 
ranchers  when  Carl  Hayden  was  a  boy; 
he,  of  all  of  us  in  this  body,  is  the  only 
one  who  actually  grew  up  on  a  hostile, 
fighting  frontier. 

Carl  Haydek  was  a  territorial  sheriff 
In  Arizona  before  statehood,  in  the  times 
before  television,  when  tough  hombres 
really  went  to  the  Southwest,  and  a 
sheriff's  word  was  the  law,  but  it  was  the 
law  only  if  he  had  the  will  and  the  nerve 
and  the  moral  force  to  make  it  stick. 
Cakl  Hatdkn  had  that  will  and  that 
nerve  and  that  moral  force.  Since  he 
did,  the  people  of  Arizona  voted  him  in 
with  statehood,  and  sent  him  to  Wash- 
ington as  their  flrst  Congressman,  and 
have  kept  him  here  ever  since. 

What  gave  this  long  life  and  this  far 
more  remarkable  long  tenure  of  service? 
Character — and  the  calm  self-assurance 
and  faith  within  that  comes  only  with 
the  knowledge  of  duty  done  to  the  best 
of  one's  ability,  with  fairness  to  all,  and 
with  rancor  toward  none. 

And  having  served  in  that  faith,  and 
on  that  unbreakable  rock  of  character 
and  fairness,  providence  has  brought 
him,  alone  of  all  Americans,  here  today 
to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  golden  mile- 
post. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  salutes  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  United  States 
of  America,  but,  that  the  opinion  of  his 
home  State  will  be  remembered,  too,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  salute  to 
our  distinguished  colleague,  ably  written 
by  Mr.  Charles  Franklin  Parker,  and 
published  in  the  February-March  1962 


Issue  of  Arizona  Highways,  tmder  the 
title  "Senator  Cael  Hatdkh:  The  Dis- 
tinguished Gentleman  From  Arizona." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SzNATOR   Carl   Hatden:    The   Distingttishid 
Gentleman  From  Arizona 

(By  Charles  Franklin  Parker) 

Carl  Hatqfn  ha*  reixvsented  Arizona 
either  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  tJ  S.  Senate  since  the  granting  of 
statehood  In  1912.  He  has  served  under  nine 
presidents — from  William  Howard  Taft  to 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

His  record  of  50  years  of  service,  embrac- 
ing the  entire  period  of  statehood,  has  never 
been  equaled  by  any  other  person  In  U.S. 
history.  If  the  development  of  Arizona  has 
been  spectacular,  It  haa  not  been  hindered 
but  Importuned  by  the  efforts  of  this  famous 
native  son  whose  devoted  service  has  been 
dedicated  to  her  interest. 

Just  as  boys  outgrow  their  trousers  on  the 
journey  to  manhood  £o  It  is  that  some  men 
outgrow  the  designations  that  might  prop- 
erly apply  to  some  of  lecser  stature.  Senator 
Carl  Hatden,  at  84.  has  outgrown  a  party 
personality  to  become  the  respected  Image 
of  a  servant  of  all  of  the  people  of  Arizona 
and  the  United  States.  He  Is  a  political 
ofSceholder  become  statesman  and  one  be- 
yond party  In  the  love  and  admiration  of 
the  people  of  his  native  State. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  45th  anniversary  of 
Hatdsm's  continuous  service  in  Congress  his 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Senate  testified  to  his 
greatness  In  glowing  terms  as  recorded  in  the 
CoNcRESsioMAL  BxcoRD  of  February  20.  1057. 
The  then  Senator  from  Texas  and  now  Vice 
President  Ltndon  B.  Johnson  etiloglzed: 

"It  was  just  45  years  ago  [now  50]  that 
Arlaona  entered  the  Union  as  a  State  and 
Carl  Hatden  entered  Congress.  Both  events 
were  of  tremendous  significance.  The  emer- 
gence of  Arizona  as  a  State  ended  the  process 
of  creating  a  Nation  that  stretched  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  entry  of 
Cael  Hatdem  into  the  Congreaa  brought  us 
one  of  our  wisest,  one  of  our  ablest,  and  one 
of  OUT  most  beloved  colleagues." 

And  the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Bakxt  GoLOWA"rcR,  speaking  for  Arizonans, 
stated: 

"It  may  aeem  peculiar  to  my  colleagues  in 
this  body,  who  would  expect  a  Republican 
and  a  Democratic  Senator  from  the  same 
State  to  be  fighting,  to  find  them  not  doing 
so.  As  a  Republican,  Mr.  President.  I  find 
myself  in  great  sympathy  with  the  people  of 
my  State  who  have  eternal  gratitude  for  the 
service  of  Carl  Hatden  in  the  Senate." 

When  the  Flood -Smith  statehood  resolu- 
tion, the  enabling  act  for  both  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  passed  Congress  on  August  21, 
1011.  and  was  signed  by  President  William 
Howard  Taft  at  3:08  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  Carl  Hatdkn  received  the  news  In 
Phoenix  while  serving  as  sheriff  of  Mancopa 
County.  What  this  meant  to  him  at  this 
moment  we  perhaps  can  not  surmise.  It  is 
possible  that  his  mind  picked  up  the  thought 
early  Implanted  by  his  mother.  Sallie  Davis 
Hayden  had  called  Carl  "the  Senator"  from 
an  early  age  and  spoke  of  her  expectation  that 
he  would  some  day  serve  in  this  greatest  de- 
liberative body  of  our  Nation. 

Regardless  of  our  surmise,  sometime  after 
the  proclamation  was  Issued  by  Gov.  Richard 
E..Sloane  on  September  20,  1911,  Carl  Hat- 
den filed  the  necessary  papers  to  have  his 
name  placed  on  the  primary  tMdlot  as  a 
candidate  for  the  lone  seat  In  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  granted  to  the  new  State. 
He  was  one  of  three  candidates  seeking  the 
nomination  on  the  Democratic  ballot  in  the 
primary  held  October  34  of  that  year.  He 
received  4,237  votes  agalnat  a,686  for  Mul- 
ford  Winsor  and  2,662  for  Lamar  Cobb.     In 
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Um  fWOMral  tlactlon  on  December  12.  Hat- 
ouf  WM  elected  to  Congress  by  a  vote  or 
11. 6M  ae  against  8.44S  for  his  Republican 
opponent.  John  S.  Wllliami. 

He  waa  ready  to  luaume  bis  duties  In  Con- 
gress as  soon  as  the  great  day  of  admission 
for  Arlaona  as  tte  48th  State  came  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  1913.  Five  days  later,  on  February 
IB.  Cabz.  BUTOsJf  appeared  In  the  House  of 
Representatlvee  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as 
Arlxona's  first  Congreaamin.  Though 
elected,  Hatdsn  did  not  leave  ^Izona  until 
after  statehood  had  been  attained  and  the 
time  of  travel  Involved  took  him  Into  Wash- 
ington on  a  Sunday  so  he  could  not  take  the 
oath  of  office  until  the  following  day. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  because 
article  XVn  which  amended  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  established 
the  procedure  of  direct  election  of  Senators 
was  not  to  be  passed  until  1913,  and  since 
the  Arizona  Legislature  could  not  con\-ene 
until  after  statehood  to  elect  two  Senators 
from  Arizona.  Caei.  Hatdkn  was  this  State's 
lone  Representative  In  the  Halls  of  Compress 
for  some  period.  His  services,  thereiore. 
antedate  those  who  became  Arizona's  hrst 
Senators  by  election  of  the  legislature 

Hatokm  served  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  1912  to  1927  and  since  1927  has 
been  In  the  Senate.  In  the  senatorial  pri- 
mary election  on  September  27,  1926,  when 
he  first  ran  for  the  upper  House.  Hayden 
defeated  his  Democratic  opponent  for  the 
nomination,  C  H.  Rutherford,  by  36.745  to 
8,995.  In  the  general  election  on  November 
2.  he  defeated  his  Republican  opponent 
R.  H.  Cameron,  by  a  vote  of  44,591  to  31.845 
In  the  succeeding  five  contests  to  retain  his 
Senate  seat.  Hatdkn  has  been  opposed,  both 
In  primary  and  general  elections,  but  it  can 
be  stated  honestly  that  his  seat  has  never 
been  In  serious  Jeopardy  He  is  now  com- 
pleting his  sixth  term  (38  ycara^  In  the  upper 
body. 

Casi.  Hatdkn  has  been  a  shy.  quiet  stu- 
dent of  government,  whose  great  efforts  have 
been  expended  behind  the  doors  of  com- 
mittee rooms  and  In  persuasive  conversations 
In  the  cloakrooms  of  Congrees.  Unassuming 
and  modest,  be  Is  still  known  as  one  of 
the  few  Senators  who  does  his  own  research 
In  the  Library  of  Congrees.  Never  a  speech- 
maker,  Hatdkn  has  given  only  three  In  his  50 
years  of  service:  he  prefers  to  expend  his 
time,  energy,  and  wisdom  In  forming  sound 
legislation  after  long  research  and  consulta- 
tion. As  has  been  noted,  "almost  every  bill 
that  passes  Congress  bears  upon  It  some  part 
of   Cazl   Hatdkms   stamp." 

Senator  Hatocn  himself  has  told  of  the 
experience  that  probably  set  the  pattern  for 
his  characteristic  role  In  Congress  over  these 
many  years.  He  tells  that  his  most  cherished 
piece  of  advice  came  In  hU  early  days  from 
Representative  Fred  C  Talbott  of  Maryland 
who  said.  "There  are  two  kinds  of  Congress- 
men— show  horses  and  work  horses.  If  you 
want  to  get  your  name  In  the  papers  be  a 
show  horse  If  you  want  to  gain  the  respect 
of  your  colleagues,  keep  quiet  and  be  a  work 
horse."  Cakl  Hatdkn  has  definitely  been  a 
work  horse. 

His  fellow  Senators,  In  their  1957  tribute 
to  him.  ran  the  gamut  In  adjectives  of  praise 
They  said  of  Hatdkn  that  'he  has  performed 
great  service  for  his  State  and  country  "  •  •  • 
"no  more  effective  legislator  ever  served  In 
either  House  of  the  Congress"  •   •   •  "one  of 

the  moat  likable  Members has  the 

reputation,  among  young  Senators  on  t>oth 
.tides  of  the  aisle,  of  always  t>elng  available 
%nd  helpful  to  them"  •  •  •  "in  legislation 
affecting  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States,  his  actions  have  been  based  not  on 
narrow  partisan  lines,  but  on  what  is  best 
for  the  welfare  of  our  country"  •  •  •  "has 
a  grasp  of  the  affairs  of  this  Oovernment 
which  few  Members  of  the  Senate  have  had 

The  Washington  Star  has  called  Hatdkn 
the  only  real-life  frontlsraman  still  In  pub- 
lic llf«  whose  worries  today  are  much    the 


same  as  they  were  In  1912:  The  largest  In- 
dian population  of  any  State  In  the  Union, 
mining.  Irrigation  and  reclamation,  agricul- 
ture and  highways." 

Throughout  hia  years  In  Congreee  Hatdkn 
has  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
elected  to  represent  his  own  State  of  Arizona 
He  began  hU  career  In  Washington  with  a 
determination  to  help  Arizona  shoulder  the 
full  bxirdens  of  statehood  and  he  has  suc- 
cessfully watched  over  t  er  interests  and 
growth  for  half  a  century 

Hayden  has  b^en  a  tireless  champion  fur 
Irrigation  of  arid  lands,  and  Arizona's  wide 
areaA  of  reclaimed  desert  are  verdant  monu- 
ments, mile  after  mile,  to  the  Senator's 
success  In  1937  he  obUined  M  million  for 
the  Salt  River  project.  Headgate  Rock  Dam 
and  the  Oila  project;  In  1938  he  persuaded 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  start  engi- 
neering work  for  the  great  Central  Arizona 
project,  and  he  obtained  funds  for  Coolldge 
Dam  and  the  San  Carlos  project  With 
Senator  Henry  Fountain  Ashurst  he  filibus- 
tered the  Boulder  Dam  ( now  Hoover  Dam  > 
bill  until  California  agreed  to  provlslorv*  for 
water  supply  protection  f"r  Arizona  and 
other  basin  States. 

A  Senate  leader  in  highway  legislation, 
Hatdkn  coauthored  In  1934  the  Hayden- 
Cartwrlght  bill  that  established  the  formula 
for  distribution  of  Federal  aid  to  highways  on 
the  basis  of  area  rather  than  population 
This  was  the  financial  highway  t>oost  that 
the  Southwest  a:id  the  West  needed  fo  des- 
perately to  prov:de  transportation  links  be- 
tween Its  farfluug  cities  in  a  nationwide 
hliihway  chain 

Haydkn  has  st^'adfastly  worked  t<>  advance 
mining  op>eratlons  in  the  entire  country, 
provide  fair  pric<-s.  protection  against  unfair 
foreign  Imports,  and  subsidy  grants  for  stra- 
tegic metals  One  of  tho«e  in  Congress  who 
worked  hardest  on  social  security  legislation. 
Haydkn  later  fought  and  won  the  right  of 
American  Indians  to  be  included  within  Its 
framework  His  concern  for  our  Indian  pop- 
ulation has  always  been  paramount 

While  water  Is  liquid  gold  to  all  the  South- 
west, the  clear  desert  air  of  Arizona  provided 
another  natural  Ingredient  which  Hatdkn 
promoted  to  great  benefit  Through  his 
efforts  Arizona  in  World  War  II  t>ecame  a 
prominent  air  training  center  and  today  Its 
alrbases  and  m.lltary  sites  are  Important 
Installations  In  American  defense  and  to  the 
State's  economy 

Recognized  to<iay  as  probably  the  best  in- 
formed man  on  :hls  Nation's  financial  prob- 
lems. Haydkm  hiis  held  the  country's  purse 
strings  within  his  grasp  As  member,  vice- 
chairman  anJ  Uien  chairman  of  the  power- 
ful Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  he  has 
exerted  strong  Ir.fluence  so  that  the  Western 
States   received    '-heir  fair  share  of  funds 

Hatdkn '8  fores. ght  has  meant  much  to  Arl- 
ztiDri.  and  In  fact  the  whole  country.  In  the 
preservation  of  xenlc  wonders  In  a  system 
of  national  parl<s  and  monuments  for  all 
mankind  to  enji;y.  Perhaps  an  appreciation 
of  the  Senator's  farflung  services  to  Arizona 
Is  best  summed  up  In  part  of  the  citation 
that  accomp.\nlid  the  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  awt  rded  him  in  1948  by  the 
University  of  Arli:ona 

"His  services  ta  the  State  hnve  been  vari- 
ous and  unsurpassed  •  •  •  he  has  played 
a  major  role  in  the  reclamation  of  her  fertile 
acres  and  In  oper  Ing  her  scenic,  climatic,  and 
industrial  treasures  to  new  citizens  and  vis- 
itors from  all  over  the  world  ' 

Throughout  his  life  Hayde.v  has  had  many 
Interests  which  blossomed  to  the  Nations 
good  He  la  credited  with  a  large  role  In  the 
chartering  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouu  of  America  by  Congress  In  1916  and 
with  promoting  rifle  clubs  as  part  of  civilian 
training  This  interest  grew  naturally  from 
his  service  as  an  officer  In  the  Arizona  Na- 
tional Guard,  prior  to  being  elected  to  Con- 
gress, when  he  served  as  captain  of  the  Ari- 


zona rifle  team  In  1911  at  the  champion- 
ship matches  at  Camp  Perry.  Ohio,  Hatdkn 
won  the  national  long  range  title,  scoring  15 
buUseyes  at  1.000  yards  out  of  a  possible  16 
During  World  War  I  he  was  commissioned  an 
Infantry  major  In  the  US  Army 

A  recognition  earned  by  hU  long  tenure 
in  office  came  in  August  1961.  when  the 
Lengue  ot  Women  Voters  honored  him  as  the 
only  Incumbent  Congressman  to  have  voted 
for  the  19th  amendmei  t  which  ushered  in 
woman  fUlTr.ige  In  1919 

However  ouftandlng  has  been  Hatdkn's 
career  in  the  guld.ni?  of  legislation  and  serv- 
ing as  a  mentor  in  both  House  and  Senate, 
these  attainments,  which  are  monumental, 
are  probably  less  than  the  remarkable  per- 
sonal service  that  he  has  ijlven  to  the  high 
and  the  lowly  alike  The  case  of  the  un- 
known Chinese  family  gives  only  a  glimpse. 

The  family  had  ome  to  the  United  SUtes 
and  to  Arizona  as  'efugees  from  the  Red 
revolution  After  the  mans  wife  died,  leav- 
ln,{  some  children  to  be  cared  for.  he  later 
de.Mred  to  marry  a  sister  of  his  decasssd  wile 
and  wauled  to  bring  her  to  the  United  States 
fmai  Hong  Kong  The  Chinese  man  had 
tried  many  means  and  all  failed  until  an 
apjjeai  »;i*  made  to  Carl  Hatdkn  Then  it 
appeared  that  the  Sen.>U>r  had  nothing  else 
to  do  He  i;ave  personal  attention  to  this 
request  and  after  some  little  time  the  rsd- 
tape  was  cleared  and  a  happy  family  lived 
I>>r  vears  in  Phoenix  ^>«cau8e  one  man.  who 
t  lU.d  help,  had  cared 

Great  as  Is  Cael  Hayden  s  devotion  to 
SUte  and  Nation,  he  has  known  one  greater 
T!:at  was  to  Nan  Downing  Hayden.  his  loTlng 
wifp  for  53  years  He  referred  to  her  as  a 
Ko<xl  pal  and  hU  sister.  Miss  Sallle  Hayden. 
test.fies   to  their  long   and  mutual  devotion 

M'.ss  Sallle  recalls  that  one  summer  she 
had  a  friend  visiting  her  and  this  friend 
found  some  of  the  poetry  that  Cael  had 
written  They  took  one  poem  and  put  it 
on  a  card  to  use  in  a  game  of  authors  The 
lines  read 

Did    it   ever   t>ccur   to   y^.u.   my  gentle   little 

dove 
Did   It  ever  occur   to   you   that  a   lad   oould 

fall  in  love   ' 

While  these  lines  were  written  lonf  before 
he  found  Nan  Downing  on  the  caaipus  of 
Stanford  University,  where  both  were  stu- 
dents, the  falling  in  love  was  truly  a  great 
and  important  event  for  these  young  psopls. 
Some  15  years  before  her  death  In  June 
1961.  Mrs  Hayden  had  a  stroke,  and  the  care 
of  her  deejiened  th^  love  that  had  ever  been 
between  them 

Mrs  Hayden  was  known  as  the  "Betsy  Ross 
of  Arizona  "  She  designed  and  made  from 
copper,  cold  and  blue  cloth  the  flag  that  was 
to  be  adopted  3  years  after  statehood  as  the 
official  State  flag  without  a  single  change  In 
Its  design  She  had  made  the  flag  for  the 
Arizona  National  Guard  rifle  team  as  their 
banner  for  the  national  meet  at  Camp  Perry 
In  1911 

With  complete  devotion  and  avoiding  the 
political  front,  Mrs  Hayden  centered  her 
whole  life  around  the  Senator.  She  mirrored 
In  many  ways  the  warm  personality  of  her 
husband,  his  concern  and  love  for  people, 
and   his  reticence  to  t>e  in   the  headlines. 

No  man  can  be  in  public  life,  however,  fur 
more  than  50  yeai^  and  keep  many  secrets 
about  himself  from  his  constituency.  There- 
fore about  everything  In  Hatdzn's  life  has 
now  t>een  publicized  But  we  must  herein 
recapitulate  some  events  for  this  rscord  to 
be  complete  and  since  the  boy  Is  father  to 
the  man  possibly  explain  some  facets  of  this 
great  Arlzonlan 

The  direct  descendant  of  colonial  Ameri- 
cans who  first  settled  in  Connecticut  In  the 
1630s.  Cael  Hatdkn  was  born  October  3. 
1877  at  Hayden 's  Ferry  (now  Temps).  He 
was  the  first  white  child  txirn  In  ths  town 
founded  by  his  father  and  from  his  parents 
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rightfully  Inherited  a  tmdltlon  of  pioneer- 
ing for  and  service  to  Arizona. 

His  father.  Charles  Trumbull  Hayden,  was 
a  true  Connecticut  Yankee  who  declined 
an  appointment  to  West  Point,  taught  school 
for  awhile,  and  planned  to  study  law  In 
New  York  before  he  turned  westward  be- 
cause of  health.  He  brought  14  cattle-drawn 
wagons  loaded  with  goods  over  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail  in  1848  to  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and 
California,  and  hU  trading  in  the  Southwest 
was  a  stepplngstone  for  American  settle- 
ment  In  this  Spanish-dominated  area. 

On  one  trip  between  Tucson  and  Prescott. 
Charles  Hayden  came  to  realize  the  (potential 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Sim  and  centered  all 
future  activities  at  Haj-den's  Ferry  on  the 
Salt  River.  Here  he  established  not  only 
the  ferry  but  a  grist  m;Il.  mercantile  store, 
blackamlth  shop,  barns,  stables,  and  lime 
kiln,  and  planted  orchards.  He  was  a  pio- 
neer trader  in  the  true  sense.  An  educated 
merchant  and  freethinker,  he  wore  a  boiled 
shirt,  bow  tie.  and  coat  in  contrast  to  the 
traditionally  range- gar btd.  gun-carrying  men 
of  that  day. 

Sallle  Davis  Hayden.  Vie  Senator's  mother, 
was  a  spirited,  independent  woman  with  an 
unerring  faculty  for  knowing  people,  mak- 
ing her  the  "politician"  of  the  family. 
Daughter  of  a  wealthy  plantation  owner, 
she  had  run  away  to  seek  a  higher  education, 
attended  a  convent  In  Tennessee  for  a  year 
and  then  normal  school  In  Illinois  before 
venturing  to  California  where  she  met  her 
future  husband.  She  was  32  years  old  and 
her  husband  51  when  they  were  married,  and 
they  were  to  have  three  children,  a  son  and 
and  two  daughters  When  Caex.  was  yet  a 
small  boy — shy,  book-reading  and  contem- 
plative— his  mother  called  him  "the  Sen- 
ator" but  she  died  before  her  son  began 
his  great  career  In  Congress. 

Despite  somewhat  delicate  health.  Cakl 
Hatden  did  have  a  rounded  life  in  a  pioneer 
town.  He  swam  in  the  river,  brought  his 
father's  cows  in  from  pasture  while  riding 
on  the  back  of  a  bull,  made  a  round  trip 
to  Orand  Canyon  by  horseback — yet  all  the 
while  pursuing  an  Insatiable  quest  for  book 
knowledge.  He  was  educated  In  the  Tempe 
schools,  at  the  newly  established  Tempe  Nor- 
mal School  (now  Arizona  State  University), 
and  at  Stanford.  Hf  entered  Stanford 
Just  3  months  after  Herbert  Hoover  had 
been  graduated,  was  rugged  enough  to  play 
center  on  the  football  team,  shone  equally 
well  on  the  debating  teum,  and  lost  the  only 
election  of  his  lifetime — for  president  of  the 
student  body. 

When  Cael  Hatden 's  father  died  In  1000, 
he  left  college  to  look  after  the  family  Inter- 
ests In  Tempe.  He  wai  25  in  1002  when  he 
began  his  career  of  put>lic  service.  For  two 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Tempe  Town 
Council,  from  1904  to  1906  was  Maricopa 
County  treasurer,  and  from  1907  was  county 
sheriff  until  he  was  elected  Arizona's  first 
Representative  to  Waahlngton  In  1912. 

From  Hatdkn's  sister,  Miss  Sallle.  who  still 
resides  in  Tempe.  there  come  Insights  Into 
the  boyhood  of  the  Senator. 

"Cael  would  not  wear  shoes,"  she  said. 
"He  went  barefoot  regularly  until  he  entered 
the  Normal  at  Tempe.  I  remember  that 
church  services  were  held  In  a  community 
hall  and  Cakl  had  to  wear  shoes  to  church. 
But  once  the  service  was  over  and  he  was 
outside,  off  came  the  shoes  for  the  walk 
home." 

"He  was  a  very  curious  boy,"  says  Miss 
Sallle.  "This  prompted  him  to  run  away  for 
the  simple  purpose  of  investigating  his  sur- 
roundings. This  cause<l  much  alarm  to  the 
family,  especially  since  this  curiosity  could 
lead  to  disaster  such  ai.  the  loss  of  an  Index 
finger  from  the  exploding  of  a  giant  powder 
cap." 

She  also  recounts  that  Cakl's  mother  be- 
came concerned  about  the  Influences  that 
were  coming  Into  his  l^te  In  the  town.    She, 


thereupon,  went  out  from  the  town,  home- 
steaded  a  place  removed  from  this  environ- 
ment. 

Indlvlduallzm  has  characterized  the  Sena- 
tor's life.  Never  a  fighter  yet  a  leader  not  by 
might  but  by  ability  and  Insight.  Perchance 
one  reporter  summed  it  up  well  thus:  "He 
seeks  no  headlines,  yet  constantly  Is  In  the 
thick  of  history-making  news.  He  makes 
few  speeches,  yet  his  counsel  Is  heeded  as 
fact.  And  his  ptrsuaiilve  power  Is  stanch 
against  the  political  whims,  his  role  un- 
changed no  matter  which  party  controls 
Congress." 

It  must  be  understood,  as  an  editorial  In 
the  Arizona  Republic  said,  that  "the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  Is  a  Democrat,  make 
no  mistake  about  that.  He's  proud  of  the 
fact  and  he  bears  the  badge  of  party  regu- 
larity with  honor  and  distinction.  But  he 
doesn't  use  party  allegiance  as  a  test  of  his 
willingness  to  help  a  constituent.  Once  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  Phoenix :  'I  have  friends 
In  both  political  parties  and  I  do  not  forget 
that  fact  when  there  Is  an  opportunity  to 
be  of  service  to  them,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  Republicans  or  Democrats. 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  he  had  never 
allowed  a  political  difference  to  interfere 
with  friendship,  and  I  have  tried  to  be  a 
good  Jeffersonlan.'  " 

Cakl  Hatden  escapes  the  usual  formula. 
He  Is  honored  by  all — partisan  or  not.  He 
Is  an  Arlzonan  without  peer,  an  American 
statesman  unique  In  his  position.  The 
prophet  Joel  once  spoke  to  Israel : 

"Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams 
And  yoxxr  young  men  shall  see  visions." 

The  Honorable  Cakl  Hatden,  Senator 
from  Arizona,  Is  both  old  and  young.  In 
the  light  of  his  long  experience  he  dares  to 
"dream  dreams  "  and  from  his  youthful  spirit 
he  sees  "visions"  that  still  lead  him  on  to 
more  accomplishments  directed  by  sagacity 
for  the  welfare  of  his  Nation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  and  life  of  his 
beloved  Arizona. 

Cael  Hatden — 50  years  an  American 
statesman — we  salute  you  as  we  mark  the 
semicentennial  of  Arizona's  statehood. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
met  Carl  Hayden,  our  dean,  whose  50th 
anniversary  we  are  celebrating  today, 
only  a  few  days  after  I  entered  the  Sen- 
ate. I  had  been  given  the  hotspot  of 
investigating  Senator  McCarthy's  par- 
ticipation in  the  Maryland  election,  as  a 
very  Junior  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Privileges  and  Elections.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  was  chairman  of 
the  parent  Rules  Committee.  He  also 
was  already  one  of  the  senior  Members 
of  the  Senate,  but  he  called  on  me.  I 
was  amazed  that  a  senior  Senator  would 
come  to  a  junior's  ofiQce,  but  he  never  has 
sat  back  on  seniority. 

Sometimes  new  men  in  the  Senate  are 
appalled  at  the  mountainous  problems 
which  beset  them.  Carl  Hayden  en- 
deavors to  bring  them  into  a  comfort- 
able relationship  with  the  Senate.  He 
helps,  guides,  and  counsels  with  valued 
and  sage  advice  that  is  never  forgotten. 

On  the  floor,  I  believe  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  speaks  less,  yet  influ- 
ences more  votes,  than  any  individual 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  His  quiet,  lovable 
personality  and  his  low  key  approach 
afTect  us  all.  He  is  never  excited,  but 
he  can  cut  through  the  verbosity  of 
others'  presentations  and  reveal  any 
phoniness,  while  he  always  comes  up 
with  a  pure  gold  nugget. 

At  84,  after  60  years  in  public  life  and 
50  years  in  the  House  and  Senate,  Carl 


Hayden  is  the  dean  of  Congre&i.  His  ac- 
complishments for  the  world,  our  Nation, 
and  his  State  since  he  was  sworn  in  as 
a  House  Member  February  19, 1912,  have 
been  unmatched. 

He  has  served  in  Congress  during  the 
entire  life  of  his  great  State  of  Arizona 
and  longer  as  a  Senator  than  any  other 
of  his  State's  great  Senators.  Persons 
who  are  devoted  to  the  conservation  of 
water,  soil,  wildlife,  and  all  the  other 
things  which  are  good  in  our  Nation, 
owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Carl 
Hayden.  There  is  no  more  influential 
Member  in  either  House  of  Congress 
than  our  modest,  quiet  colleague  from 
Arizona  who  can  outwork  and  outthink 
us  all. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  additional  tribute 
to  the  very  effective  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
wish  to  state  that  in  an  article  on  Carl 
Hayden 's  life,  published  in  the  CWA 
News  in  March  1956,  it  was  stated  that 
Carl  Hayden  entered  public  life  at  age 
25 — in  1902.  Thus,  Mr.  President,  he  has 
served  in  public  life  ever  since  the  year 
of  my  birth.  I  am  constantly  amazed 
at  the  youth  and  the  vigor  he  exhibits  in 
all  of  the  many,  varied,  complicated 
tasks  which,  by  his  great  commonsense, 
he  so  ably  masters. 

Mr.  £*resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  CWA  News  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Senatoe  Cakl  Hatden  in  Public  Life  ros  the 
Past  54  Yeabs 

Cael  Hatden,  Democratic  Senator  from 
Arizona,  has  been  in  public  office  for  the  past 
54  years,  and  In  that  time,  has  never  been 
turned  down  by  the  voters. 

In  1902,  at  the  age  of  26,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Tempe  Town  Council,  con- 
tinued through  with  2  years  as  county 
treasurer,  then  five  years  as  sheriff. 

Arizona  was  still  Federal  territory  during 
that  early  period.  When  the  State  was  ad- 
n>itted  to  the  Union — the  48th  State — on 
Valentine's  Day,  1912,  thiq^  voters  sent  Cael 
Hatden  to  Congress.  He's  been  there  ever 
since,  his  seniority  In  th^Senate  being  sur- 
passed only  by  one  man.  Senator  George,  of 
Georgia. 

Willie  serving  under  eight  presidents — 
Taft,  Wilson,  Harding,  Coolldge,  Hoover. 
Roosevelt,  Trviman  and  Elsenhower — Senator 
Hatdkn  has  worked  loyally  and  effectively 
for  his  State,  his  counixy  and  his  party. 

He  is  a  modest  man — we  bad  trouble  get- 
ting him  to  pose  for  the  picture  that  accom- 
panies this  article.  He  Is  a  hard  worker. 
During  a  summer  recess  some  time  back,  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  accompany  an  Appro- 
priations Committee  trip  to  Europe.  In- 
stead, he  stayed  home  and  studied  economic 
problems  of  the  coming  session. 

Politicians  say  his  hard  work  la  one  of  the 
reasons  the  voters  keep  on  reelecting  him. 

At  comment  of  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Ltndon  B.  Johnson  covers  the  situation 
neatly.     He  says: 

"There  Is  something  reassuring  about  the 
future  of  a  country  which  can  produce 
leaders  like  Cael  Hatdkn.  He  is  a  modest 
man,  an  unassuming  man.  He  is  not  given 
to  snap  Judgments  and  passionate  outbursts 
that  end  In  flaming  headlines.  Tet,  I  be- 
lieve all  my  colleagues  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  then  Is  no  more  influential  Mem- 
ber In  either  House  of  Congress." 
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Reporters  like  Hatden.  The  Washington 
Post  »nd  Tlmefl  Herald  hu  said  of  him: 

"Tb«  wry,  Bhy  Aiizonlan  hu  come  a  lonf 
way  without  hMtdlinea.  In  the  Senate  his 
behind-the-scenes  Influence  U  wcond  to 
none  on  the  Democratic  side." 

Another  reporter  has   written   of   Senator 

"He  aeeks  no  headlines,  yet  consistently  Is 
tn  the  thick  of  bUtorymaklng  news.  He 
makes  few  speeches,  yet  his  counsel  Is  heeded 
as  fsct.  And  his  persuasive  power  Is  stanch 
against  the  political  whims,  his  role  un- 
changed no  matter  which  party  controls 
Congress." 

When  he  first  came  to  Washington,  he 
got  some  good  advice  he  has  followed  ever 
since.  It  came  from  an  old  Confederate  vet- 
eran. Representative  Frederick  C.  Tallxnt.  cf 
Maryland.  Talbott  said  to  him  after  one  of 
his  early  spee.hes 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  Congressmen 
show  horses  and  work  horses.  If  you  want 
to  get  yoiu  name  In  the  papers,  be  a  show 
horse.  But  If  you  wtmt  to  gaxn  the  re  pecc 
of  your  colleagues  don't  do  It.  Be  a  work 
horse." 

Caki.  Hatokn's  long  record  of  service 
proTes  the  advice  was  well  received.  He's 
been  quietly  working  for  the  people  and 
gaining  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  ever 
since. 

Cabl  Hatdbn  was  the  first  white  child 
born  In  Hayden's  Perry,  the  town  founded 
by  his  father.  The  adobe  house  that  was 
his  blrthplcu;e  Is  today  a  landmark  of 
Tempe. 

As  a  boy.  C*aL  Hatd«i«  was  molded  bv 
the  spirit  of  pioneers  and  by  the  cultural 
heritage  of  his  parenu.  He  swam  In  the  Salt 
River,  drove  his  father's  cows  In  from  pas- 
ture on  the  back  of  a  bull,  once  rode  a 
favorite  horse  to  the  Grand  Canyon  av.d 
back. 

He's  now  been  in  Washington  as  a  Rep- 
resentative or  Senator  for  clote  to  half  a 
century  Many  cham^es  have  taken  place  in 
America  in  that  time,  and  Hatden  has  had 
an  Important  snare  In  molding  those 
changes. 

In  the  Senate  he  has  made  as  his  special 
fields  highways.  Irrigation,  reclamation,  agri- 
culture, ard  mining. 

As  the  Senate  leader  In  highway  legisla- 
tion, he  made  one  of  his  raoet  noteworthy 
contributions  to  Arizona  and  the  West  as 
coauthor  of  the  Hayden-Cartwrlght  bill  that 
set  the  formula  for  distribution  of  Federal 
aid  to  highways  on  a  basis  which  Includes 
both  area  and  population. 

When  Senator  U\tdu«  was  awarded  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  .Vrlzona  in  1948,  the  citation  said 
in  part 

"His  services  to  the  State  have  been  vari- 
ous and  unsurpassed.  Particularly  as  a  spe- 
cialist in  legislation  affecting  Irrigation  and 
Federal  highways  he  has  played  a  major  role 
In  the  reclamation  of  her  fertile  acres  and 
In  opening  her  scenic,  climatic,  and  Indu-- 
trlal  treasures  to  new  citizens  and  visitors 
from  over  the  world.  ' 

Huge  irrigation  and  power  projects,  green 
vistas  of  reclaimed  desert,  and  uncounted 
miles  of  wide,  straight  highways  will  long 
endure  as  monuments  to  Casl  Hatden.  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  KEPIR.  Mr.  President,  elated 
citizens  in  both  the  Oklahoma  and  the 
Indian  territories  were  still  "whooping 
it  up"  to  mark  their  combined  entry 
into  the  Union  when  in  still  another 
Territory — one  farther  west — a  friendly. 
quiet  man  with  a  gridiron  physique 
lowered  his  right  hand  and  grasped  his 
sheriCf's  bad^e.  He  had  Just  sworn  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  to  uphold  the 
law  in  an  Arizona  Territory  county  where 
violenc«    and     disorder     were    normal 


symptoms  in  the  birthpains  of  a  new. 
rugged  State. 

Mr.  President.  Sheriff  Carl  Haydkm 
maintained  the  peace  with  respect,  in- 
stead of  with  a  revolver;  he  upheld  the 
law  with  a  firm,  friendly  hand,  but  not 
a  heavy  one.  He  was  the  true  prototype 
of  all  the  fictional  Matt  Dillons  and 
Wyatt  Earps.  but  he  was  no  gunslinger. 
This  rugged,  friendly  peace  officer  used 
brilliance  for  bullets,  poise  for  posses. 
He  had  the  fastest  grin  in  the  West. 

His  personality  and  exploits  became  a 
reg.onal  legend,  and  some  years  later, 
when  his  sprawling  new  State  got  its 
first  breath  of  life  spanked  into  it.  Carl 
HwDEN  became  for  a  siiort  period  its 
sole  Representiitive  in  the  US  Congress. 
At  that  time  Senators  were  named  by 
the  legislatures,  and  Arizona's  had  not 
yet  convened  -^hen  Congressman  Hoy- 
den arrived  in  Washington  in   1912 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Anz.3na  has  been  intimately 
associated  with  the  law  for  more  than 
60  years  He  has  gained  eminence  in 
enforcmg  the  law.  renown  in  creating 
the  law,  and  respect  for  lending  a  rare 
bra".d  of  dignity  to  both  fimctions  He 
Ls  this  Nation  s  greate.it  legislator  sta- 
tistically, hist  rcaTy,  numenciilly.  fac- 
tually, and  emphatically 

Our  except. oaal  President  pro  tem- 
pore has  south t  ancjnymity  almost  as 
Vigorously  a.s  tie  i.as  avoided  animosity 
His  incredibl<*  legislative  record  has 
never  been  fu  '.y  lo-r-fd  and  only  scant 
accounts  of  the  colorful  life  of  this  re- 
markable weslt  iner  have  been  recorded. 

One  of  these  rare  stones  appeared  a 
couple  of  years  ago  in  the  Readers 
Digest.  It  related  a  score  of  incidents — 
any  one  of  which  would  have  Justified 
a  complete  novel — that  give  us  a  slight 
insight  into  his  intriguing  early  life  in 
Arizona  Territory  It  told  how  he  used 
ht3  fists  to  tame  a  notoriou.s  gunman  who 
had  threatened  him:  It  recounted  his 
pioneer  life  and  his  unique  quest  for 
knowledge  It  also  recalled  his  meeting; 
of  the  great  and  gracious  Nan  DowninK. 
on  the  campus  of  Stanford  University 
It  was  she  this  lovely  lady  who  for  more 
than  a  half  century  showered  on  him 
inspiratior,  undorstanding.  and  atxsolute 
devotion. 

I  recall  that  someone  asked  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  about  his  reaction 
to  that  article. 

One  par.Tgra;  h  was  Inaccurate — 

He  asserted — 

It  said  I  Ifist  an  election  for  president  of 
the  stude:;t  txxly  by  two  vc.ea  because  I 
gall  mtly  voted  fur  my  opponent  I  didn  t 
vote  fur  an  opponent  then,  and  never  have 
slnre      I  Just  plain  lost  thai  race. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  a.s  I  know,  that 
election  was  his  lone  defeat.  In  this 
century  he  has  not  yet  been  outpolled 
by  an  opponent. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
reached  an  age  considered  as  a  mature 
one — an  age  Identiiled  with  chronologi- 
cal fulfillment,  and  a.ssociated  with 
retirement.  But  Mr.  President,  he  was 
In  his  midteens,  doing  what  chores  were 
forced  on  him  on  an  Oklahoma  farm, 
when  the  great  Senator  from  Arizona 
came  to  Congress.  Despite  this  wide 
gap  between  our  congressional  careers,  I 


have  finally  established  some  meAstire  of 
kinship  to  this  great  legialator:  I  b«Ueve 
he  and  I  are  the  only  two  Senators  who 
were  born  In  a  mainland  territory,  not 
a  State,  and  have  spanned  the  colorful 
era  from   frontier  to  New  Frontier. 

Our  great  and  beloved  colleague,  who 
has  aided  and  counseled  nine  Presidents, 
today  is  observing  a  dual  and  dis- 
tinguished event.  Although  Arizona  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  on  February  14, 
1912,  Its  Representative  took  the  oath  of 
offlce  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
exactly  50  years  ago  today,  following  a  5- 
day  journey.  His  is  a  historical  story 
of  a  remarkable  man  and  a  fabulous 
State 

Ari/onas  entry  Into  the  Union  did  not 
create  the  Nation,  but  It  made  the  United 
States  a  'olid  Republic  from  coast  to 
coast,  and  although  the  Representative 
It  wisely  dispatched  to  Washington  did 
not  create  Congress,  he  certainly  has 
hflped  to  improve  and  perfect  It. 

C\Ri  HOYDEN  has  found  It  unnecessary 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  many  of  the 
weap<ins  usually  a.ssociatcd  with  a  sheriff 
or  a  Sk'nator  He  is  eloquent,  without 
orating,  he  Ls  resounding,  even  In  a 
whuspi'r.  he  is  aware,  without  prying. 
He  IS  at  all  times  effective 

Mr  President,  the  people  of  Oklahoma 
are  grateful  to  Carl  Haydeh  for  a  host  of 
k.ndnesses  I  know  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahvima  has  served  his  State 
anil  his  Nation  better  as  the  result  of 
the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  this 
grc  't  man  from  .Arizona  I  am  certain 
that  49  other  States  and  hundreds  of 
c  ther  Senators  are  equally  as  grateful. 

Our  mighty  but  modest  President  pro 
tomp<jre  has  heard  millions  of  words  on 
the  fioors  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress; 
anw  it  .serms  that  a  material  and  m^re 
suitable  tribute  should  l>e  proffered.  It 
■^frms  that  his  portrait  should  grace  the 
Co;cRts.sioNAL  Record  today;  but  I  am 
ciTtain  this  una  suming  man  would  not 
permit  his  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
to  relax  that  rule 

I  think  a  mighty  statue  should  be 
car-.'eo  an.i  placed  con.spicuously  In  the 
Hali.s  of  Congress,  a.s  an  inspiration  to 
all  la'.vmakers.  present  and  future;  but 
so  long  as  C\rl  Hayde.n  is  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  It  would 
never  be  permitted  to  allocate  the  neces- 
sary funds. 

It  e"ms  that  there  should  be  placed 
alx)ve  the  entranceway  to  this  Cham- 
ber a  stone  carving  reading  "Cail  Hay- 
DE  .•  S-i-rvcd  Here"  .  but  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, which  he  headed  for  so  many 
years,  w  >uld  never  agree  to  It. 

Fo.  Mr  President,  we  must  pay  him 
only  vocal  tributes.  I  sincerely  congrat- 
ulate this  greatest  of  all  Senators  on 
his  half-century  of  unparalleled  service. 
I  commend  the  great  State  of  Arizona 
f'lr  h  ivmg  the  w;.sr!' m  to  seni  him  to 
us.  I  am  grateful  Uiat  providence  has 
permitted  me  to  know  and  to  serve  with 
sucli  an  ouLitandin :  American,  who  can 
be  atidre.ssed  either  as  Mr  Haydin,  the 
Senator  from  j^rlz  na."  or  as  "Mr.  Ari- 
zona, the  Senator  from  Haydcn." 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  the 
tributes  expressed  this  afternoon  in  this 
forum  are  genuine  They  come  from  the 
grateful     colleagues    of    Senator    Carl 
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Hayden,  and  regardless  of  their  length 
they  are  given  in  full  measure  to  a  truly 
great  legislator. 

A  short  story  of  a  personal  nature  may 
best  serve  to  indicate  the  kindness  and 
the  helpfulness  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona:  In  November  1958, 1  came 
to  Washington  to  serve  in  the  Senate  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  dis- 
tinguished Senator  M  M.  Neely.  I  had 
bi-en  in  my  temporary  offices  perhaps 
less  than  3  days — I  believe  it  was 
the  second  day — when  a  kindly,  unosten- 
tatious visitor  came  to  call.  His  eyes 
twinkled  I  was  being  welcomed  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  He  just  walked 
in  and  asked,  if  not  in  these  exact  words, 
in  the  essence  of  these  words:  "Can  I  be 
of  any  assistance  to  you  as  you  begin 
your  work  in  the  US.  Senate?' 

I  shall  never  forget  that  friendly  and 
yet  forceful  way  In  which  he  Impressed 
a  new  Senator  with  his  sincere  desire 
to  be  of  service 

I  recall  that  on  November  17,  1961,  I 
was  privileged  to  atU^nd  the  celebration 
In  his  honor  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  were 
present  His  own  beloved  folk,  more 
than  1.000  of  the  citizens  of  his  own 
State,  were  happy  in  an  outpouring  of 
true  tribute  to  thi.s  truly  remarkable 
man 

To  have  served  a  State  continuously 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
since  its  admission  to  the  Union  of 
States  a  half  century  ago  is  an  honor 
not  experienced  by  any  other  citizen. 
We  acclaim  Carl  Hayden  today  for  this 
achievement 

But  In  bestowing  upon  the  venerable 
Senator  from  Arizona  our  praise  for  hav- 
ing completed  50  years  of  uninterrupted 
tenure  in  the  Congress,  we  express  our 
respect  for  him  not  for  having  graced 
these  Halls  with  his  presence  for  a  half 
century,  but,  rather,  for  the  quality  of 
the  service  he  has  performed  for  his 
State  and  the  Natlcn  during  that  span 
of  years. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  in  the  Congress  with  Senator 
Carl  Hayden  know  why  grateful  constit- 
uents never  have  failed  to  return  him 
victorious.  This  representation  covers 
the  years  from  January  19,  1912,  to 
March  3.  1927,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  from  March  4,  1927.  to  the 
present  in  the  U.S  Senate. 

Faithful,  patriotic,  and  unpretentious 
service  has  been  the  hallmark  of  Carl 
Hayden's  unequaled  period  of  tenure. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  hardest,  yet  most  pleasant,  of  the 
many  responsibilities  which  comes  to 
each  of  us  Is  that  of  voicing,  both  as 
an  individual  and  as  the  representative 
of  our  State,  words  of  well-earned  com- 
mendation and  deserved  tribute  to  our 
colleagues.  It  is  hard,  because  so  many 
Senators  justly  deserve  such  tribute  and 
the  opportunities  of  giving  commenda- 
tion are  many. 

But  when  It  con.es  to  paying  tribute 
to  the  dean  of  the  Senate,  our  beloved 
President  pro  tempore,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  it  becomes  even  more 
difficult  because  there  are  so  many  areas 
In  which  he  has  placed  upon  our  coun- 
try the  stamp  of  his  wise  counsel,  the 


Imprint  of  his  legislative  foresight,  the 
hallmark  of  his  compassion,  and,  to  use 
the  Biblical  phrase,  the  signature  of  his 
charity,  which  Is  the  true  love  of  his 
fellow  man. 

In  the  13th  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle 
of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Corinthians, 
we  are  told  that : 

Though  I  spesdc  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity.  I  am 
become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal. 

And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowl- 
edge; and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that 
I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not 
charity.  I  am  nothing 

Carl  Hayden  speaks  but  seldom,  but 
when  he  does,  it  is  to  the  point  and  his 
judgment  is  received  with  resi)ect.  It  is 
based  upon  five  decades  of  cool  and  con- 
sidered appraisal  of  men  and  proposals 
weighed  against  the  national  need  and 
the  public  good.  Yet.  in  spite  of  his 
position  of  power,  which  he  holds  as  a 
trust.  Senators  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  of  every  shade  of  political  belief, 
respect,  revere,  and  love  him.  The  rea- 
son for  this,  I  think.  Is  that  he,  above 
all  of  his  colleagues,  understands  the 
problems  of  their  constituents  and  he  Is 
unstinting  In  his  efforts  to  find  practical 
solutions  which  will  resolve  them.  This 
quality  Is  the  quality  of  charity  In  Its 
widest  sense,  and  It  gives  resonance  to 
his  words,  as  It  tempers  the  clarity  of  his 
Insight. 

Senator  Hayden  Is  gifted  with  pro- 
phetic foresight,  but  since  in  him  this  is 
based  upon  a  faith  In  the  democratic 
process  and  a  belief  that  under  law 
honest  men  can  work  together  to  create 
a  sound  and  enduring  nation  despite 
their  individual  frailties,  this  gift  of 
prophecy  has  enabled  him  to  translate 
the  vision  into  reality.  He  has  brought 
water  to  the  arid  regions ;  he  has  helped 
to  span  the  continent  with  broad  high- 
ways; he  has  brought  light  to  remote 
farm  areas;  and  he  has  ushered  in  the 
age  of  electronic  power  for  good. 

Surely  It  has  been  given  to  few  men 
In  history  to  have  presided  as  a  wise 
counselor  over  so  much  which  has 
changed  our  patterns  of  living  in  such 
a  short  span  of  time. 

The  51st  year  he  now  starts  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  continues 
a  record  of  unparalleled  service  to  all  of 
the  people  In  each  of  the  States.  Ari- 
zona has  him  as  her  senior  Senator,  but 
all  America  Is  his  constituency.  Oregon 
knows  him  for  a  true  friend  and  Is  proud 
to  claim  him  as  her  honorary  legisla- 
tor, for  Bonneville  and  all  the  other 
great  dams  which  tame  the  Columbia  to 
the  work  of  man  stand  as  silent  testi- 
monials to  his  vision,  his  faith,  and  his 
friendship,  which  Is  another  definition 
of  his  chflkrity. 

As  a  man,  and  as  a  Senator,  I  am 
honored  to  claim  his  friendship  for  I 
am  deeply  Indebted  to  him  for  his  wis- 
dom and  sage  Judgment,  On  behalf  of 
my  State,  and  In  a  very  personal  way 
on  my  own  behalf,  I  tender  thanks  to 
Carl  Hayden  for  all  he  has  done  In  the 
past,  confident  that  In  the  coining 
decades  he  will,  as  Is  his  custom,  be  ever 
ready,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  to  carry  out  with 


high  distinction  his  manifold  responsi- 
bilities. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  there  be  included  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
an  article  on  Senator  Hatden  appear- 
ing in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
February  19,  and  a  copy  of  the  state- 
ment of  tribute  I  submitted  at  the  Carl 
Hayden  golden  anniversary  dinner  on 
November  17. 1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Feb. 

19.   19621 
Senator   Hayden    Becomes   a    50-Yeak    Man 

Washington. — Senator  Cau.  T.  Hatden. 
who  has  been  representing  Arizona  In  Con- 
gress ever  since  It  became  the  48th  State 
in  W12,  made  history  yesterday  by  rounding 
out  50  years  of  continuous  service  in  the 
House  and  Senate. 

He  marked  the  occasion  by  giving  one  of 
his  very  rare  Interviews  which — typically — 
was  devoted  largely  to  deprecating  any  sug- 
gestions that  he  wields  the  great  power  which 
generally  is  credited  to  him. 

The  modest,  onetime  Territorial  sheriff 
now  Is  dean  of  the  Senate  in  both  service 
and  age  and  is  expected  to  seek  reelection 
this  fall  for  a  seventh  6-year  term.  He  came 
to  the  Senate  In  1927  after  15  years  in  the 
House. 

A  Democrat,  Senator  Hatden  is  chairman 
of  the  powerful  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  Senate  President  pro  tempore. 
He  seldom  takes  part  in  floor  debate  and 
even  more  rarely  talks  to  reporters  for  pub- 
lication. 

ALL   KINDS  or  ANGLES 

Although  he  has  served  longer  than  any 
of  the  more  than  10,000  other  Congressmen. 
Senator  Hatden  balks  at  the  suggestion  that 
he  fully  understands  the  legislative  system. 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  anybody  fuUy  under- 
stands It  yet,"  he  said  in  an  Interview  taped 
for  the  CBS  television  program  "Washington 
Conversation." 

"There  are  all  kinds  of  angles  to  It.  Tliere 
is  always  something  new  turns  up." 

Senator  Hatden,  who  will  be  85  October  2. 
brushed  aside  the  theory  that  an  inner 
circle  of  senior  Senators  control  the  so- 
called   Senate  club. 

"That  is  more  or  less  a  myth,"  he  said, 
adding  that  the  ranking  Senators  may 
"know  their  way  about,  but  they  don't  get 
off  in  a  huddle  and  decide  what  the  rest  of 
the  Senators  will  do. 

"They  (others)   wouldn't  stand  for  that." 

Senator  Hatden  has  no  plans  for  reform- 
ing the  legislative  branch  or  changing  the 
unlimited  Senate  debate  that  sometlmeE 
runs  Into  filibusters. 

AIDED  BT  FILIBT7STKB 

In  fact,  he  credits  a  flUbuster  with  help- 
ing him  get  to  the  Senate,  when  a  plan  to 
admit  New  Mexico  and  Arlaona  Territories 
as  a  single  State  was  defeated  by  long  de- 
bate. 

And  he  told  about  helping  Arizona  get 
some  share  of  waters  from  Boulder  or  Hoover 
Dams  by  some  lengthy  debate. 

"I  like  the  way  the  Senate  operates,"  he 
said. 

Asked  If  the  numerous  Federal  dcun.  high- 
way, and  other  projects  In  Arlaona  resulted 
from  his  seniority  and  power,  Senator  Hat- 
den again  balked. 

"It  doesn't  stem  from  any  power,"  he  said. 
"If  you  have  a  good  project,  the  Congress 
will  adopt  it.  Nobody  has  the  power  to  Im- 
pose anything  on  the  Congress  or  procure 
the   enactment   into  legislation." 

Senator  Hatden  confirmed  that  as  an  Ari- 
zona sheriff  he  helped  capture  two  train  rob- 
bers In  an  adjoining  county.    Indian  scouts 
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located  tha  robbers  the  day  after  the  rob- 
bery, he  recalled,  and  "we  pursued  them  In 
an  automobile." 


He  waa  the  flnt  white  child  born  at 
Hayden's  Perry.  Ariz.,  established  by  his 
father  and  now  known  as  Tempe.  Senator 
Katdsn  served  3  years  on  the  Tempe  Town 
Council.  2  years  as  county  treasurer,  and  7 
years  as  sheriff  before  election  to  Congress. 

The  sheriff  then  collected  fees.     He  said: 

"I  would  go  around  with  my  receipts  book 
and  collect  for  a  crap  game  or  a  roulette 
wheel  or  poker  games  and  faro  and  the  saloon 
Itself  and  any  gambling  derlces  there  " 

Senator  Hatokm  said  he  did  this  in  the 
forenoons  and  usually  the  bartender  would 
Invite  him  to  take  a  drink. 

•"I  would  explain  that  I  had  a  rule — noth- 
ing before  sundown."  he  said. 

"I  never  was  Interested  In  gambling."  he 
replied  to  another  question.  "Oh.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  I  haven't  put  four  biu  en  a 
wheel,  or  something  like  that,  but  to  be  a 
gambler — no  " 


Cau.  Hatdcm — Man  of  Achikvkment 

The  happy  occasion  of  Senator  Hatden's 
golden  anmversary  of  service  In  Congress 
provides  a  welcome  opportunity  for  express- 
ing some  of  my  thoughts  about  the  honored 
and  respected  dean  of  the  Senate,  though  I 
am  certain  that  I  cannot  siunmarlze  them  in 
words  that  do  ample  Justice  to  my  very  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Arlaona. 

As  the  Vice  President  has  said  on  numerous 
occasions,  Cabi.  Hatden's  most  remarkable 
attribute  is  the  very  high  degree  of  affection 
In  which  his  colleagues  hold  him  The  pub- 
lic records  of  the  Congress  bear  witness  to 
his  many  »pont.:neous  acts  of  courtesy  con- 
sideration and  friendliness  to  new  genera- 
tions of  Senators.  He  is  renowned  far  h'.s 
wlUlngneaa  to  listen  with  lympathetlc  under- 
standing, for  bis  capacity  to  advise  sound !y 
and  for  the  gracious  manner  in  which  he 
renders  assistance.  I  twUeve  there  U  no  man 
in  the  D.S  Senate  who  has  not  been  for  the 
better  Influenced  by*"  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

As  we  have  heard  from  Congressmen  from 
both  lawmaking  bodies,  from  both  parties. 
and  from  all  sections  of  this  country.  Senator 
Hatdkn's  performance  as  a  legislator  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the  bulldins? 
of  the  United  States.  Beginning  with  his 
own  SUte.  his  astuteness,  knowledge,  and 
understanding  have  had  a  direct  effect  upon 
proicrets  in  every  corner  of  the  country 

Westerners  of  today  and  those  of  future 
generations  will  always  be  Indebted  to  him 
for  brlriging  llfe-glvlng  water  to  arid  lands 
and  the  countless  benefits  that  flow  fruni 
multiple-use  development  of  the  great  river 
resources  of  the  United  States. 

On  many  occasions  my  own  State  of  Ore- 
gon has  celebrated  major  developments  m.icie 
possible  through  the  fine  help  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  as  we  did  la«t  m^nrh 
In  the  case  of  the  Harney  Electric  Coopera- 
tive project.  His  timely  assistance  made  It 
P'jssible  to  bring  low-cost  Bonneville  electric 
power  to  farmers  and  rancheri  in  remote 
areas  of  Oregon  and  Nevada.  Through  hun 
we  banished  much  toll  from  the  lives  rf 
people  m  the  Northwest.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  man  or  woman  In  Oregon  wh.se 
life  la  not  a  little  easier  as  a  result  of  his 
w.sdom  and  foresight 

It  deserves  to  be  known  and  appreciated 
throughout  the  country,  that  the  United 
States  Is  exceedingly  fortunate  to  have  Carl 
Hatdkn's  experience,  prudence,  and  perspec- 
tive in  the  administration  of  its  affairs  In 
consistently  placing  the  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion above  the  interests  of  a  selfish  few.  he 
has  fulfilled  the  highest  vtslon  of  the  Foxmd- 
Ing  Fathers  In  setting  np  the  Senate  as  a 
body  compoMd  of  men  from  the  States,  yet 
for  tbm  Nation. 


History  will  record  the  senior  Sens  tor  from 
Arizona  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  that  body 
His  Is  a  career  that  Senators  of  the  future 
may  well  strive  to  emulate  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  attend  in  person  or  offer  my  heartfelt 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  many 
more  years  of  dedicated  public  service  to  one 
of  the  true  and  steadfast  builders  of  Ameri- 
can strength,  character,  and  fame. 

Mr  JORDAN.  Mr  President,  it  Rives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  at  this  time 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  payini?  tribute 
to  my  friend,  and  to  the  friend  of  every 
Senator  in  this  great  body,  C\rl  Hayden 

I  will  never  forget  the  day  I  was  sworn 
in  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  it  was 
certainly  one  of  the  great  moments  of 
my  life.  C.\rl  Hayden  administered  tlie 
oath  to  me.  I  supjxxse  every  Senator, 
when  he  is  sworn  in,  has  a  certain 
amount  of  nervousness  as  he  walks  up 
to  take  the  oath,  but  the  genuine  warmth 
and  friendslup  that  he  exhibited  at  that 
lime  dispelled  any  of  the  fears  and  un- 
easiness I  had 

Mr  President,  one  of  my  most  prized 
possessions  is  a  picture  made  with  Sen- 
ator Hayden  immediately  after  I  was 
sworn  in.  I  shall  always  prize  it  as  one 
of  my  great  possessions. 

Mr  President,  today  is  a  Kreat  day  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  pausing  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
truly  i,'reat  lea  ter.s  of  our  time  Senator 
Hayden,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  is  a 
man  among  men 

Public  service — unselfish  service — has 
been  the  life  of  C\rl  Hayden  Since  the 
days  he  served  as  sheriff  of  Maricopa 
County,  Ariz  ,  Senator  Haypen  has  stood 
tail  among  those  who  devote  their  Uvea 
to  making  society  better  for  all  people 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  just  4 
years  ago,  I  was  deeply  impressed  with 
Senator  Hayden  I  found  him  most 
helpful.  I  f jund  him  understanding  I 
found  him  fair 

I  have  heard  that  there  Is  an  old  say- 
ing out  in  the  West.  When  a  man  has 
the  reputation  that  you  can  "ride  the 
nver  with  him,'  It  means  that  he  is 
■  tops  " 

Senator  Hayden  is  such  a  man  You 
can  ride  the  river  with  Senator  Hwdf."* 

Senator  Hayden  Is  a  modest  man 
Over  the  years.  I  am  .sure  no  one  h;is 
had  more  influence  over  the  course  this 
Nation  has  taken  than  Senator  Hayden 
But  even  today,  with  the  key  positions 
he  holds  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Havmn 
ROf  s  about  his  work  without  a  laeat  deal 
of  talk  or  fanfare.  He  would  rather 
just  work— and  Ktt  the  job  done 

To  him  today  I  would  like  to  sny. 
"Thanks  and  keep  up  the  trood  work  " 
I  sincerely  hope  that  Senator  Haydkn 
will  represent  his  State  and  Nation  for 
many,  many  years  to  comr 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  Pr".->.d.  nt  sinc^ 
Arizona  became  a  State  50  years  ago 
there  have  been  14  Senators  and  Rppn- 
stntatives  in  Concrtss  as  the  ."lertefl 
advocates  of  that  sun-bles.<?ed  section  of 
our  land.  And  there  has  been  one  man 
here  all  the  while,  first  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  thrn 
as  Arizona's  distinguished  Senator.  Carl 
Hayden.  His  continuous  servicn  since 
Arizona  statehood  makes  him  "Mr 
Arizona"  and  "Mr  US  Senate  '  Few 
men  have  served  their  country  as  clTec- 


tively  and  as  well  as  Casl  Hayobm.  It 
has  t>een  my  great  pleasure  to  be  a  coU 
leaKue  and  personal  friend  of  Senator 
Haydew  for  21  years,  and  my  respect  Icr 
him  has  expanded  with  passing  time 
He  IS  a  man  of  treat  wisdom.  Judgment. 
and  humility.  Arizona  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  having  him  as  its  wise  and  able 
servant. 

Recently  I  saw  a  copy  of  a  Phoenix 
ncwspap.  r  that  carried  an  eight-column 
headline  stating  All  Hail  Carl  Hatden.  ' 
on  the  occasion  of  an  anniversary  din- 
ner held  th-^re  honoring  him.  He  Is  a 
man  respected  and  t>eloved  In  hU  home 
State,  just  as  h  is  here  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  I  know  that  the 
people  of  Arizona  will  continue  to  bene- 
fit from  his  rich  experience. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pre«ident.  it 
Is  very  difUcult  to  find  the  words  ade- 
quately to  describe  my  profound  respect 
and  admiration  for  Lhr  great  qualities  of 
tl'.e  .'enior  S  nator  from  Arlsona,  our 
friend.  Carl  Hayden. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  t>ody.  Senator  Hayden  has  carried 
one  of  Uu>  heaviest  loads  of  all.  and  yet 
he  IS  always  available  for  advice  and  has 
never  failed  to  be  helpful  and  cooperative 
when  his  advice  or  assistance  Is  re- 
que.sted. 

His  .sympathetic  and  gracious  person- 
ality IS  especially  encouraging  and  help- 
ful to  one  who  first  enters  this  body. 
When  I  was  a  freshman  Member  of  the 
Si-uate,  in  the  old  days  of  some  18  years 
a  :o.  few  Senators  had  the  time  or  the 
patience  to  help  the  uninitiated,  but 
Carl  Hayden  was  aUays  moat  generous 
With  his  time  and  was  never  Impatient. 

Above  and  beyond  his  persorud  quali- 
ties as  a  fine  gentleman  with  a  kindly 
sense  of  humor,  he  has  always  taken  a 
progressive  attitude  toward  America. 
He  has  never  lent  his  influence  and  pres- 
ture  to  the  carpers  or  the  critics  who 
see  nothing  but  failure  and  disaster  In 
the  future  of  our  country.  He  believes 
in  America  and  ho  has  done  more  than 
any  other  one  of  us  has  done  to  build  a 
stron,'  and  forward-looking  nation.  I 
find  It  difficult  to  recall  any  progressive 
piece  of  legislation  which  has  not  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

I  know  of  no  one  more  beloved  by  his 
collea  :ues  or  for  whom  I  have  greater  af- 
fection t'lan  Carl  Haydts. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
by  the  Vice  President  relating  to  the  50 
ytars  rf  service  m  Congress  of  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hay- 
dfm.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  that 
point  where  the  testimonials  and  com- 
mendatory statements  by  Senators  wero 
bfinu'  made 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Re  ord,  as  follows; 

\:rM;NT   dy    Vh  r   Pr; -^lorKT  Joiimsom 

The  event  celebrated  tod.iy  Is  of  such  hlr- 
tirical  elgninoance  to  the  country,  and  of 
such  persimal  slgniflcance.  that  the  Cbalr 
de.sirts  uj  Join  with  those  who  have  already 
hpeken  in  pa>ing  tribute  to  the  great  senior 
Scn.it. >r  from  Ar.zona. 

It  is  entirely  true  that  the  Congreas  and 
the  country  have  profited   by  Senator  Hat- 
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DKM's  half  century  of  service  In  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  But  the  Chair  would  remind 
Members  that  there  has  been  a  mutuality  of 
t>eneflt  t>etween  the  country  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona.  For  it  Is  given  to  few 
men  to  devote  a  long  lifetime  to  the  better- 
ment of  their  fellow  men;  to  exert  every  ef- 
fort of  will  and  reaaon  toward  the  enrich- 
ment of  public  life:  and.  finally ,  to  be  so 
respected  by  their  neighbors  and  coUeagUM 
that  they  are  entrusted  with  the  power  to 
make  their  exertions  effective.  Such  men — 
few  In  number  in  any  society — are  them- 
selves enriched  by  their  experience,  beyond 
all  measure  of  counting. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
unique  occasion,  which  marks  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Senator  Ca«l  Haydcn's 
illustrious  service  In  Congress  to  his 
State  of  Arizona  and  his  country,  it  Is  my 
privilege  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  to 
remark  on  this  occasion,  which,  my 
neighbor,  friend,  and  mentor,  Cabl  Hay- 
den. has  made  unique. 

I  add  my  words  to  any  and  all  others 
which  may  be  said,  in  complete  humility: 
knowing  beforehand,  that  nothing  I  or 
anyone  else  may  say  now  or  in  the  future 
can  add  or  detract  from  the  actuality 
of  the  monumental  work  and  untiring 
devotion  and  service  which  Senator  Cam. 
Haydkk  has  given  and  continues  to  give 
to  his  State  and  country. 

Let  us  say  that  his  public  life  Is  made 
up  of  many  chapters,  say  50  chapters — 
one  for  each  of  his  years  in  Congress. 
Each,  or  any  of  these  chapters  alone, 
would  stand  out  as  a  complete  book  of 
accomplishment  and  greatness  for  any 
man. 

His  knowledge,  his  superior  Judgment, 
and  sheer  hard  and  persevering  work 
have  backed  his  sage  advice  and  efforts 
and  Influence  on  more  legislation  than 
any  other  Congressman  or  Senator  In 
history. 

Thus,  surely,  he  has  affected  and  bene- 
fited every  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
this  country  for  many  years.  And  will 
affect  and  benefit  all  of  us  for  years  to 
come. 

But.  aside  from  the  permanent  and 
material  benefits  which  his  able  and  un- 
tiring effoi-ts  in  legislation  have  made 
possible  to  his  State  of  Arizona  and  his 
country,  and  these  are  numberless.  Cail 
Haydkm  has  lived  a  life  of  singular  de- 
votion to  public  ofBce. 

In  fact,  Carl  Haydkn  has  written  a 
new  and  gloriously  shining  chapter, 
solely  on  keeping  the  faith  as  a  public 
servant.  He  has  written  this  glowing 
chapter  simply  by  the  acts  of  his  own 
faith  and  high  purpose  and  true  accom- 
plishment through  hard  work. 

Pew  men  In  the  future  will  even  be 
able  to  hope  to  equal  Senator  Haydkm's 
number  of  years  of  accomplishment  In 
the  Congress  or  even  in  the  Senate. 

However,  all  men  can  hope  and  try  to 
benefit  from  the  example  he  has  set  In 
living  his  life  of  service. 

In  the  years  ahead,  his  exemplary  life 
may  well  overshadow  the  great  and  last- 
ing material  benefits  which  he  has  been 
able  to  provide  for  his  State  and  Nation. 

His  vision  and  foresight  and  ability 
have  provided  imnumbered  valuable 
public  benefactions.  Including  dams, 
public  roads  and  other  public  works. 

But,  his  humaneness.  Integrity,  and 
humility — the   core   of   his   greatness — 


may  overshadow  all  his  other  great  ac- 
complishments In  the  years  to  come. 

This  basic  pattern  of  his  life,  through 
InsplratioD  available  to  all  men.  In  all 
walks  of  life,  may  give  benefits  beycmd 
price  to  him  who  chooses  to  be  guided  In 
dally  endeavors  by  the  example  of  a 
great  American,  a  great  Senator,  and 
my  friend.  Cakl  Hayden. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  privilege  for  me  to  Join  in 
honoring  our  colleague  from  Arizona, 
Senator  Carl  Hayden.  on  this  golden  an- 
niversary of  his  coming  to  the  Congress. 
For  half  a  century.  Senator  Ha"yden 
has  willingly  deferred  to  the  more  lo- 
quacious Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  handle  the  oratory  associated 
with  most  legislation  while  he  himself 
has  accepted  the  less  glamorous  but 
highly  effective  role  of  a  worker.  His 
success  is  known  to  each  of  us  and  to  a 
grateful  Nation.  In  fact,  an  article  on 
the  front  page  of  today's  New  York  Times 
states  factually  that  few  individuals  in 
the  history  of  the  Congress  "have  done 
so  much  with  so  little  talk." 

On  a  personal  basis.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  one  of  the  greatest  rewards 
of  my  public  life  has  been  the  opportu- 
nity to  form  friendships  with  some  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  of  our  Nation,  and 
I  siu*ely  share  the  universally  accepted 
fact  that  Carl  Hayden  is  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  group. 

His  reputation  as  a  great  American 
and  as  a  true  statesman  has  been  well 
earned,  and  he  can  take  Justifiable  pride 
in  It. 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
It  is  a  great  privilege  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  our  respect  and 
admiration  for,  and  our  gratitude  to,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  on  this  day 
which  marks  his  completion  of  50  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Congress. 

No  Member  of  Congress  had  done  more 
for  the  Nation  and  his  State  than  Sen- 
ator Cael  Hayden.  Yet  he  has  managed 
to  do  his  work  without  fanfare.  He  has 
labored  long  and  hard  doing  the  most 
dUBcult  Jobs  facing  Congress.  Whatever 
the  cause,  if  it  has  his  support,  you  know 
it  is  wise  and  serves  the  best  interest  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  thing  which  has 
impressed  me  the  most  concerning  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  is  his  shar- 
ing of  his  experience  and  wisdom  with 
new  Members  of  the  Senate.  Even 
though  he  carries  the  heavy  responsibil- 
ities of  President  pro  tempore  and  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
he  always  has  time  to  give  a  helping 
hand  to  freshmen  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. During  my  18  months  In  the  Sen- 
ate, much  of  my  education  has  been 
received  from  Senator  Hayden.  When- 
ever I  have  a  question  concerning  legis- 
lation. Senate  procedure,  or  any  other 
matter,  I  alwaj^  know  where  I  can  find 
help  m  reaching  an  answer.  He  is  never 
so  busy  that  he  will  not  share  his  valu- 
able time  and  wealth  of  knowledge.  He 
is  truly  a  great  teacher  and  a  great 
leader. 

Mr^  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  to  know 
Cakl  Havdex  and  to  serve  with  him  in 
the  Senate  is  not  a  unique  experience. 


Several  thousands  of  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  can  be  numbered 
among  those  who  have  shared  our  per- 
sonal good  fortune.  But  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  American  citizens  who 
have  lived  during  his  congressional 
career  should  realize  the  great  bounty 
which  has  come  to  us  as  a  nation  as  a 
result  of  Senator  Haydkn's  tenure  of 
office. 

Fifty  years  is  a  very  long  time.  And 
for  the  full  length  of  that  time  Cakl 
Hayden  has  devoted  himself  cwnpletely 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Arizona 
and  of  this  entire  Nation.  Even  more 
than  that,  however.  Senator  Hayden's 
career  of  public  service  extends  to  1904 — 
a  grand  total  of  58  years.  I  commend 
the  people  of  Arizona  for  having  recog- 
nized so  early  the  extraordinary  abilities 
of  this  man.  Their  wise  choice  has  been 
nobly  rewarded. 

Senator  Hayden  is  without  peer  in  this 
Nation's  history  with  req;>ect  to  length 
of  congressional  service.  He  must  also 
be  numbered  among  a  very  select  few 
in  our  entire  history  about  whom  it 
could  be  said  that  the  course  which  the 
United  States  has  pursued  through  time 
was  due  largely  to  their  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  found  Senator 
Hayden  to  be  a  good  friend,  and  an  able 
Senator.  But  more  than  that.  I  have 
been  impressed  most  forcefully  by  his 
almost  unique  effort  to  disregard  the 
limelight  as  he  has  exercised  his  very 
considerable  talent  and  ability  to  the 
full.  Cicero  said  it  this  way :  "The  higher 
we  are  placed,  the  more  humbly  should 
we  walk."  Cakl  Hayden  Is  that  kind  of 
Senator. 

I  am  happy  to  Join  witti  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  this  tnily  remark- 
able man,  and  to  wish  him  good  health 
and  happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
a  deep  personal  satisfaction  to  extend  to 
Carl  Hayden  my  warm  and  heartfelt 
congratulations  on  this  50th  anniversary 
of  his  membership  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
His  combined  record  of  service  In  both 
the  House  of  Representattves  and  the 
Senate  is  one  that  has  never  been  dupli- 
cated in  the  past  and  will  probably  never 
be  surpassed  in  the  future.  It  is  also 
most  gratifying  to  know  that  Carl  will 
add  many  more  years  to  this  golden  an- 
niversary. 

To  catalog  Carl  Hayden's  accomplish- 
ments as  a  devoted  and  capable  public 
servant  would  require  volmnes.  His  ten- 
ure in  public  life  has  spanned  the  most 
critical  years  in  the  life  of  our  Republic; 
years  marked  by  our  greatest  period  of 
growth  and  development  and  our  great- 
est periods  of  supreme  trials  and  tribula- 
tions in  the  course  of  three  great  weu-s 
and  the  great  depression.  In  spite  of 
this  span  of  years,  there  is  no  Member 
of  this  body  today  who  works  harder  in 
the  present  and  looks  forward  more  zest- 
fully to  the  future  than  does  our  be- 
loved colleague. 

The  people  of  Arizona  whom  he  has 
served  so  faithfully  and  so  well  since  the 
day  the  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
deserve  the  thanks  cf  all  the  people  in 
this  country  for  having  made  this  great 
man  available  to  look  after  the  welfare 
and  interests  of  all  the  people  of  these 
United  States.     Every  Member  of  this 
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body  likewise  owes  Carl  Hayden  a  last- 
ing debt  for  the  advice  and  guidance 
that  he  has  given  to  each  of  us,  not  only 
when  we  entered  upon  our  duties  as  U.S. 
Senators,  but  continuing  throughout 
whatever  period  that  each  of  us  may 
have  served. 

While  we  pause  today  to  pay  our  trib- 
ute to  50  full  and  satisfactory  years  of 
unequaled  service  and  devotion,  it  is  even 
more  gratifying  to  know  that  this  day 
IS  just  another  mllepost  in  the  remark- 
able career  of  a  man  stUl  yet  far  from 
reaching  fulfillment. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona.  I  wish  also  to  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge his  many  kindnesses  to  me  as 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Appropriations  Committee. 

It  was  my  pleasiire  to  serve  on  the 
Senate  Rules  and  Administration  Com- 
mittee when  Senator  Hatden  was  chair- 
man and  he  was  most  considerate  and 
kind  as  well  as  being  an  excellent  chair- 
man. 

I  salute  him  on  his  tremendous  ac- 
complishment and  wish  50  more  years 
of  happiness  for  him. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Hayden,  from  one  of  the  youngest 
in  terms  of  Senate  service,  to  you.  one  of 
the  youngest  in  heart,  come  these  greet- 
ings and  congratulations.  The  devotion 
shown  by  your  many  years  of  service  to 
your  State  and  country  serves  as  an  un- 
paralleled example  for  the  rest  of  us 
Please  accept  my  best  wishes  to  you  for 
many  full  and  satisfactory  years  yet  to 
come. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  the  warmest  sense  of  pleasure  that 
I  join  in  the  richly  earned  tribute  to 
Carl  Hayden  on  the  occasion  of  his  com- 
pletion of  a  half  century  of  service  to 
his  State  and  to  his  Nation  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

The  dedication  of  Carl's  outstanding^ 
talents  to  the  manifold  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  career  spans  a  period 
of  great  progress,  of  tremendous  signifi- 
cance in  the  history  of  our  country.  He 
has  contributed  notably  to  that  progress 
by  his  own  spirit  and  intellect  and  en- 
ergy. Carl  has  won  a  secure  place  in  the 
esteem  and  aflection  of  all  of  us  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  him  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  extend  to  him 
the  most  heartfelt  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  on  this  epochal  day  in  his 
personal  history,  and  in  the  history  of 
his  State  and  Nation. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  my  colleaKues 
in  commending  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  on  this  50th  anniver- 
sary of  his  installation  as  the  1st  US 
Representative  from  the  48th  State. 
Arizona. 

Carl  Hayden's  long  tenure  in  the  Con- 
gress, his  seniority,  if  you  like,  is  not 
the  principal  reason  for  his  ability  to 
get  things  done  for  his  State  and  the 
Wation.  The  main  reason  why  Arizona's 
senior  Senator  get  things  done  is  that 
he  does  not  ask  for  the  impossible,  only 
for  that  which  is  reasonable.  Further, 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
know  that  if  Ca«l  Hatden  la  for  a  meas- 
ure, it  is  good  legislation. 


Long  ago  Cakl  Haydcm  mastered  the 

art  of  getting  along  with  his  fellow  men. 
He  flrst  demonstrated  this  ability  over 
50  years  ago,  when  during  5  years 
as  sheriff  of  the  brawling  western  county 
in  which  he  was  born  he  never  had  to 
use  his  pistol  to  keep  law  and  order. 

As  one  of  the  junior  members  of  this 
body,  of  which  he  is  the  dean.  I  can 
testify  that  Senator  H.avden  is  consist- 
ently considerate  of  new  Members,  and 
his  counsel  and  guidance  are  invaluable. 

It  is  doubtful  that  any  other  man  will 
ever  equal  the  50-year  record  estab- 
lished here  today  It  is  certain  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  will  never  again  know  such 
a  dedicated,  self-effacing  Member 

Mr.  MURPHY  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  Senator 
Carl  Hayden  is  the  oldest  Member  of 
this  body.  I  am  the  youngest.  In  def- 
erence to  the  fact  that  many  of  you  have 
had  the  privilege  of  workmg  with  Sen- 
ator Hayden  through  the  years.  I  am  not 
going  to  take  a  great  deal  of  lime  to  ex- 
press my  tribute  to  this  wonderful  man 

Senator  Hayden.  the  people  uf  New- 
Hampshire  extend  to  you  their  good 
wishes  and  congratulations.  New  Hamp- 
shire, traditionally  a  Republican  State, 
still  recognizes  the  greatness  of  men 
such  as  your.self  m  the  Democratic 
Party  Your  .'service  to  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona since  It  joined  the  Union  in  1912 
has  been  marked  by  your  personal  cour- 
age and  integrity.  You  have  been  a  ded- 
icated Congressman  and  Senator,  and  all 
America  is  better  because  of  your  .serv- 
ice here. 

Mr     ENGLE       Mr    President,    it   Is   a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  unite  with  my 
colleagues    today    in    paying    tribute    to 
Carl  Hayden  on  his  50  year.s  in  the  U  S 
Congress. 

In  the  half  century  that  Carl  Hayden 
has  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  US  Senate  he  has 
endeared  himseif  to  the  countless  num- 
bers who  have  come  and  gone  tlirough 
the  Halls  of  Congress  He  has  endeared 
himself  especially  to  the  young  freshman 
Members,  who  have  found  him  always 
patient,  never  patronizing,  and  ever 
ready  to  listen  and  counsel 

Carl  Hayden  has  brought  to  the  I'  S 
Congress  a  rare  blend  of  commonsense 
compassion,  and  dedication. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  he  ha.s  one  of  the  most 
difUcult  assignments  m  Congress.  The 
problems  that  come  before  tins  commit- 
tee are  touchy  and  c(;mplex.  Yet.  under 
circumstances  that  would  try  most  men 
Ckrl  Hayden  consistently  maintains  a 
gentle  spirit  and  a  fair  and  reasonable 
hand. 

We  m  the  Senate  tend  to  overuse  the 
word  distinguished."  but  Carl  Hayden 
ha.s  the  qualities  of  mind  and  character 
that  make  him  in  the  real  sense  a  dis- 
tinguLshed  Senator 

I  salute  Carl  Hayden.  a  great  Ameri- 
can and  a  great  human  being. 

Mr  HICKEY  Mr  President,  today  a 
rare  privilege  is  given  to  a  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  to  give  testimony 
to  the  success  of  the  great  American 
governmental   philosophies   as  exempli- 


fied in  the  life  of  an  individual  who  con- 
tinues to  serve  his  State  and  his  Na- 
tion 

The  story  of  a  young  man  who  became 
a  member  of  the  Tempe  Town  Council 
in  1902  and  who  now  occupies  the  posi- 
tion of  the  .senior  Senator  In  the  US 
Senate  is  the  .story  of  an  individual  who 
has  given  unselfishly  of  himself  to  the 
justification  of  making  the  experiment 
m  .self-government  work  The  record  of 
a  man  who  began  as  a  youngster  to  exer- 
cise the  freeman's  prerogative  of  par- 
ticipating in  his  government  at  the  mu- 
nicipal level  and  whD  quickly  moved 
along  in  government  service  through  the 
county  establLshment  as  county  treas- 
urer and  county  sheriff,  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Slates,  constitutes  a  trlb- 
ui,e  to  the  American  way  of  life  and  an 
incentive  to  the  young  people  of  Amer- 
ica It  is  a  true  life  example  from  which 
the  world  about  us  can  and  will  profit. 

Carl  Hayden's  devotion  to  a  political 
party  dates  further  back  than  his  at- 
tendance at  the  national  Democratic  po- 
litical convention  in  1904,  and  it  has  con- 
tinued through  a  lifetime  of  exemplary 
.s«rvu  e  in  that  party  This  alone  Is  Justi- 
fication enough  to  the  young  people  of 
America  to  adopt  one  of  the  two  major 
political  parties  and  adhere  to  Its  princi- 
i)!e.s  with  loyalty  and  perseverance. 

Serving  his  country  not  only  as  an  out- 
standing public  servant  but  also  in  the 
Armed  Forces  as  a  major  of  Infantry 
in  the  US  Army  during  World  War  I. 
C^RL  HrYDKN  has  truly  given  the  full 
measure  of  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  his  country,  which  he  con- 
tinues lo  serve  as  the  senior  Senator  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  it 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  Carl  Hayden  on  this,  the  oc- 
casion of  his  50th  anniversary  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica No  other  man  has  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  serving  this  long  In  Congress 
and  I  venture  to  say  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  another  does.  This  occasion 
marks  a  milestone  which  is  beflttmg  a 
man  of  such  high  character,  and  one 
who  has  so  well  worn  the  mantle  of 
responsibility  which  the  people  of  Ari- 
zona have  had  the  wisdom  to  place  upon 
him  from  the  date  of  admission  of  that 
Stat<'  to  the  Union  until  now. 

Probably  S<nator  Hayden  s  remarks  m 
the  Congressional  Record  consume  less 
space  than  that  of  any  other  Senator 
however  this  is  by  no  means  an  indica- 
tion of  his  powerful  influence  or  his  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge  over  the  yeans 
I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  tlie  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  men  in  the  Sen- 
ate today 

His  customary  .smile  and  his  unfailing 
courte.sy  are  traiLs  which  all  of  his  col- 
leagues could  well  emulate.  I  consider 
It  a  distinct  privilege  to  have  had  the 
honor  to  .serve  in  this  body  with  Senator 
Hayden 

Mr  CARROLL  Mr  President,  I  rise 
to  .salute  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona Carl  Hayden.  on  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  hi.s  service  In  the  Congress. 
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To  several  generations  of  Houae  and 
Senate  Members,  Carl  HATonf  has  been 
counselor,  friend,  and  fulde,  and  this  la 
especially  true  of  those  of  us  from  the 
Western  States  whoae  problems  be 
knows  so  well. 

On  countleas  occasioBs  his  wisdom  has 
saved  his  colleagues  and  the  people  of 
this  country  from  a  trying  situation. 
One  incident  that  particularly  comes  to 
mind  Is  the  dispute  last  year  over  the 
transmission  lines  for  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin.  Tremendotis  and  coo- 
flicting  presstires  were  brought  to  bear  in 
that  dispute.  But  Cull  Hayden's  keen 
mind,  his  stability  and  his  integrity  were 
a  beacon  that  guided  many  others.  In 
the  end.  Senator  Hatdkx'b  formula  was 
the  one  which  was  aceepted,  and  the 
people  of  the  West  are  only  beginning 
to  leam  how  miKh  it  will  benefit  them 
for  decades  to  come. 

This  episode  was  only  one  of  many 
which  our  friend  from  Ariaona  has 
handled  in  his  characteristic  quiet  and 
effective  way.  Perhaps  no  one  is  quite 
so  much  the  target  of  pressures,  of 
threats  and  blandishments  and  pleas,  as 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Everybody  wants  some- 
thing from  him,  or  wants  him  to  deny 
something  to  someone  else.  Through  all 
this  our  friend  from  Ariaona  has  re- 
mained fair  and  firm  to  all. 

Arizona  and  the  Weat  and  our  coun- 
try and  the  world  have  changed  in  the 
last  50  years  in  ways  that  could  not 
have  been  imagined  when  Cakl  Hatdes 
began  his  service  in  the  Congress.  Cabl 
has  never  looked  back.  Unlike  some 
younger  men.  he  knows  that  our  world  is 
changing,  willy-nilly,  and  that  we  have 
to  keep  running  Just  to  stay  where  we 
are. 

His  voice  is  seldom  heard  in  debate, 
but  his  influence  is  felt,  and  felt  deeply, 
in  every  important  action  taken  by  this 
body.    He  is  a  Senator's  Senator. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  imag- 
ine a  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
headed  by  anyone  else,  cr  indeed  a  U.S. 
Senate  without  Carl  Hatden.  May  he 
be  with  us  to  share  his  wisdom  and  wit. 
his  vision  and  courage  for  many,  many 
more  years  to  come. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  today  we  here  Join  in  tribute 
to  a  colleague  who  has  achieved  an  un- 
precedented record  of  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  His  work  in 
Congress  has  embraced  the  entire  period 
of  statehood  for  Arizona ;  he  has  exerted 
many  forms  of  service  for  his  State  and 
for  the  Nation.  It  is  a  privilege  to  Join 
in  the  comments  made  today  for  Senator 
Carl  Hayden,  but  I  think  one  of  the  best 
tributes  paid  to  him  was  made  in  the 
February -March  1962  issue  of  Arizona 
Highways  previously  made  a  F>art  of  the 
Record  by  Senator  Yarboeough.  Mr. 
Charles  Franklin  Parker,  the  author  of 
the  article,  has  given  us  a  warm  account 
of  Senator  Hayden's  contributions  over 
the  years;  he  reports  that:  "Carl  Hat- 
den escapes  the  usual  formula.  He  is 
i-.onored  by  all — partisan  or  not  He  is 
uii  Arlzonian  without  peer,  an  American 
statesman  unique  in  his  position."  I 
know  that  all  those  who  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  serve  as  his  colleagues  will 
unanimously  agree. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  add  my  voice 
to  the  many  that  are  heard  today  in 
tribute  to  the  50  years  of  congressional 
service  of  our  esteemed  colleague,  Ben- 
ator  Carl  Hatden,  of  Arizona. 

Senator  Hatden  has  been  a  vital  part 
tn  the  growth  and  development  of  Ari- 
aona since  the  admission  of  that  great 
State  to  the  Union.  His  entire  life  con- 
tains the  record  of  the  development  of 
the  State  which  gave  him  birth  and  for 
which  he  has  labored  so  unfailingly. 

But  his  record  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  Senate  has  been  without  equal 
in  the  Nation's  history.  His  voice  has 
been  a  vibrant  and  progressive  one 
through  the  modem  developments  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship  and  the  coop- 
eration which  he  has  always  given  to  me 
and  to  the  younger  Senators  who  came 
to  Washington  lacking  the  experience 
which  he  so  greatly  possesses.  I  think 
it  fitting  that  the  Nation  and  particularly 
the  Senate  commend  him  at  this  event- 
ful moment  in  his  life  and  in  the  life  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  which  Carl  Hat- 
den has  represented  so  well  and  so  faith- 
fully for  half  a  century. 

Thank  you  Mr.  President 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
be  able  to  join  in  the  tribute  to  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Arizona.  Senator  Hat- 
den began  his  service  in  Congress  be- 
fore many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  were 
bom.  His  career  here  spans  a  half  cen- 
tury, during  which  our  country  devel- 
oped into  the  most  modem  of  nations 
and  the  leader  of  the  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much 
of  our  Nation's  growth  is  due  to  him. 
Every  Senator  in  this  Chamber  has  ben- 
efited from  his  kind  counsel  and  pa- 
tient wisdom.  E^rery  State  in  the  Union 
has  benefited  from  his  hard  work  and 
dedication.  Every  person  in  America 
benefits  from  the  skill  with  which  he 
supervises  the  affairs  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Truly  it  can  be  said  of  Carl  Hatden 
that  if  he  would  seek  a  monument  he 
should  look  about  him — at  his  col- 
leagues who  revere  him.  at  a  people  who 
respect  him,  and  at  a  Nation  which  has 
been  enriched  beyond  measure  by  the 
fruits  of  his  labors. 

I  congratulate  him  on  this  anniversary 
and  I  sincerely  hope  he  will  be  able  to 
continue  his  service  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Mr.  JAVrrS,  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  identify  myself  with  the  many 
congratulations  which  have  been  ex- 
tended today  to  Senator  Hatden,  and  the 
respects  which  have  been  so  properly 
paid  to  one  of  our  very  distinguished 
Senators,  on  the  great  record  he  has  set 
in  the  Senate,  during  the  long  and  fruit- 
ful life  he  has  lived.  I  wish  also  to  ex- 
press my  pleasure  at  the  alertness  and 
the  capacity  with  which  be  handles  his 
responsibility  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  the  great 
pleasure  which  all  of  us  have  in  seeing 
bow  the  years  of  his  service  in  this  great- 
est of  an  deliberative  bodiea  wear  so  well 
upon  one  of  our  Members  who  has  been 


through  80  many  legislative  struggles 
that  Senator  Hatden  has. 

I  join  my  colleagues  bi  beq)eaking  for 
him  many  years  of  continued  good 
health  and  valuable  service  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  free  world. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MttskibI,  who  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness,  I  ask  unammous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statement  prepared  by  him  in 
tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hatden]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TUBXTTX   BT   SZMATOB  EOttun  3.   MUSKB 

Few  men  in  the  history  of  our  country 
have  matched  the  record  of  service  achieved 
by  oxir  beloved  President  pro  tempore.  Sena- 
tor Hatscn.  I  doubt  that  many  will  in  the 
future. 

If  hia  contribution  as  a  Ifembor  of  Con- 
great  were  meuured  simply  In  tsma  at  his 
length  at  servloe  it  would  be  ImprcsaiTe 
enough.  He  was  first  «leet«d  ••  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  when  Ari- 
aona became  a  State.  I  am  not  a  little  awed 
when  I  reflect  that  he  was  sworn  In  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  3  years  before  I  was 
born.  He  came  to  the  Senate  when  I  was  a 
student  in  the  eighth  grade. 

But  Senator  Hatoev  does  not  rank  flrst  in 
the  Senate  simply  because  of  his  longevity. 
He  la  honored  lor  the  devotion  he  has  given 
to  the  service  of  his  State  and  Nation,  lor 
his  steadfast  dedication  to  tiM  principles  of 
democracy,  and  for  the  wisdom  he  has 
brought  to  the  councils  of  government  In 
peace  and  war. 

I  shall  always  be  honored  to  say  that  I 
have  served  with  Senator  Hatsoi  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  Stotas.  It  Is  a  prlvUege 
and  a  challenge  to  be  counted  one  of  his 
colleaguflB.  I  salute  him  and  the  State 
which  he  represents. 

lifr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President  I  am 
happy,  indeed,  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  well  deserved  tribute  to  the  be- 
loved dean  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arizona, 
the  Honorable  Carl  Hatden. 

Throughout  the  few  years  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  in  this  body,  I  have 
shared  the  respect  and  affection,  which 
all  of  my  present  colleagues  and  those 
who  have  gone  before  feel  and  have  felt 
for  Senator  Carl  Hatden. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  represents  a 
landmark  in  American  history,  and  with 
this  I  agree.  While  we  stUl  are  a  young, 
vigorous,  and  growing  Nation,  it  none- 
theless gives  me  a  real  and  personal  sense 
of  history  to  find  myseU  serving  with 
one  who  came  to  the  Congress  when  the 
great  sovereign  State  he  represents  was 
admitted  to  the  Union.  His  has  been  a 
contribution  to  the  American  scene  of 
huge  magnitude.  His  record  of  accom- 
plishment may  never  be  surpassed.  In 
much  the  same  sense  as  does  Lincoln 
belong  to  the  Nation,  so  does  Carl 
Hatden. 

We  in  New  Hampshire  have  felt  a  par- 
ticular and  warm  identification  with 
Senator  Hayden  throughout  the  past  few 
years.  My  late  colleague  and  friend, 
Senator  Styles  Bridges,  whose  untimely 
death  represented  a  loss  to  our  country 
which  still  is  felt  in  this  Chamber,  oc- 
cupied much  the  same  position  on  the 
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Republican  side  of  the  aisle  as  does  Sen- 
ator Haydkn  on  the  Democrat  side.  In 
my  judgment,  the  people  of  this  Nation 
were  fortunate  in  having  the  dedicated 
skillful  services  of  the  late  Senator 
Bridges.  No  less  Is  true  of  the  great  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona.  His  wisdom,  ability. 
experience,  and  dedication  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  make  him  an  outstanding 
figure  of  our  age. 

It  is  a  source  of  real  pride  and  per- 
sonal gratification  to  me  that  I  recently 
was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, of  which  Senator  Haydem 
IS  chairman.  I  shall  value  every  day 
that  I  serve  under  his  guidance  and  di- 
rection and  hope  it  may  continue  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
the  Senate  along  with  Americans  ever>- 
where  is  paying  proper  observation  to 
the  occasion  of  my  senior  colleague's  50th 
year  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  would  not  want  this 
historic  date  to  pass  without  my  adding 
my  sentiments  to  those  of  others  in  this 
body.  There  are  no  words  nor  any  elo- 
quence which  I  could  use  to  express  my 
respect  for  this  lifelong  friend — both 
words  and  eloquence  have  been  ex- 
hausted. Let  me  then  put  it  in  this 
simple  way — whenever  my  service  in  the 
Senate  is  terminated.  I  hope  that  my 
service  to  my  country  and  my  State 
equals  a  small  fraction  of  what  Carl 
Haydeh  has  provided  in  both  areas. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  rare  privilege  to  be  able  to  Join  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Arizona  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  50  years  of  service  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Cakl  Haydin  will  go  down  in  history 
as  one  of  the  great  men  of  this  body 
His  services  to  the  people  of  his  coun- 
try and  his  State  will  be  remembered 
for  as  long  as  there  is  a  United  States 
Senate. 

Senator  Hayden's  contributions  to  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  this 
country  are  the  work  of  a  lifetime. 

But  the  President  pro  tempore  has 
given  much  more.  He  has  been  kind 
and  unselfish  with  his  time  and  his  wise 
counsel  and  advice.  I  doubt  if  there  is 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  to  whom 
he  has  not  furnished  advice  based  on  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Senate  and 
the  legislative  process. 

All  of  us  know  of  his  good  humor,  and 
his  wise  and  calm  approach  to  the  work 
of  this  body.  He  has  made  the  Senate 
more  fruitful  and  more  enjoyable  for 
all  of  us. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  and  of  this  Nation  too.  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  extend  to  Senator  Hayden 
best  wishes  on  this  notable  and  historic 
occasion. 

Mr.  KJEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  want  this  fine  moment  to  pass 
without  adding  a  few  personal  words  of 
my  own  to  the  Record  on  the  occasion  of 
Senator  Hayden's  50th  anniversary  in 
the  Congress. 

He  is  not  only  Arizona's  senior  Sena- 
tor; he  is  also  the  Nation's  senior  states- 
man. 

Senator  Hayden  has  a  tremendous 
grasp  of  what  goes  on  on  Capitol  Hill. 


Having  served  under  him  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  know  how 
kind  and  thoughtful  he  is.  how  helpful 
he  is  toward  new  Senators,  how  he 
attacks  a  problem  without  regard  to  its 
size 

I  have  visited  Arizona  many  times  and 
seen  him  in  action.  He  is  never  too  busy 
to  help  with  even  the  smallest  problem  of 
a  constituent,  regardless  of  party  affilia- 
tion. This  no  doubt  accounts  for  his  long 
and  unbroken  tenure  in  the  Congress 

But  to  me.  the  finest  thing  about  Sen- 
ator Hayden  is  his  threat  faith  in  our 
country.  He  is  a  builder.  Some  men, 
however  liberal  in  the  beginning,  become 
reactionar:/  wilh  age.  Not  Carl  Hayden 
He  may  be  old  in  years,  but  he  is  ever 
young  in  spirit. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  something  concerning  the  very 
unusual  and  the  very  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  the  public  service  of  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr   Carl  Hayden. 

The  story  of  Arizona  as  a  State  is  a 
fascinating  one  It  has  occurred  during 
the  lifetime  of  many  Americans.  It  is. 
however,  very  unusual  that  one  individ- 
ual's adult  public  service  should  include 
the  entire  lifespan  of  a  sovereign  State 
of  this  Union. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Senator 
Hayden's  distrnguished  service  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  StaU^s  I  .shall  not 
undertake  to  enumerate  dates  and  times 
of  those  specific  services  I  wish  to  add 
my  voice  to  the  other  voice.s  rai.sed  in  rec- 
ognition and  praise  of  this  illustriou.s 
.American 

Carl  Hayden  s  record  of  public  service 
is,  and  can  be.  an  inspiration  to  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  United  States.  'When 
we  think  of  the  tremendous  advances 
and  happenings  that  occurred  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  we  realize  that 
Senator  Hayden  has  been  a  part  of  this 
as  an  official  of  the  US  Government, 
and  has  seen  his  desert  State  grow  into 
one  of  the  great  States  of  the  Union 
When  we  consider  the  improvements  in 
technology  that  havp  come  about,  that 
this  Government  has  had  to  adapt  itself 
to  during  the  quarter  of  a  century,  we 
can  get  a  notion  of  the  ^reat  storehou.se 
of  information  and  knowledge  possessed 
by  Mr  Hayden  I  believe  that  everyone 
who  has  served  with  him  can  testify  to 
that  point 

Regardless  of  what  miKht  come  ui>— 
and  I  think  Senators  .serving  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  bear 
out  what  I  am  about  to  say  about  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion— vSenator  Hayden  is  able  to  turn 
to  past  experience  and  throw  consider- 
able lu'ht  on  the  matter  before  us 

He  has  a  tremendous  grasp  of  the 
workinKS  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  traditions  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  few  persons,  if  any.  will  be  able  to 
match  the  public  service  of  Senator 
Hayden 

We  have  here  in  our  midst  an  indi- 
vidual whose  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  our  Republic, 
as  well  as  the  problems  of  the  day-to- 


day work  of  the  Senate,  are  great.  This 
situation  could  not  have  been  brought 
about  without  Mr.  Hayden's  poMeaalng 
many  fine  qualities  of  mind,  chrracter, 
and  devotion  to  duty. 

In  addition,  he  is  an  individual  who  *8 
stalwart  in  all  respects.  Mr.  President. 
It  takes  a  good  physique  to  serve  in  pub- 
lic office  this  long  and  to  stand  for  re- 
election many  times. 

Another  noteworthy  characteristic  of 
Senator  Hayden  is  the  fact  that  he  is  so 
highly  re,sp>octed  by  those  who  find  them- 
selves on  the  opposite  side  of  an  issue 
or  in  a  political  party  other  than  Mr 
Hayden's.  I  think  the  respect  that  his 
adversarii  s  hold  for  him  is  a  true 
measure  of  the  greatness  of  the  man. 

I  .should  not  say  '  adversariea,"  because 
he  has  none.  I  use  the  term  in  the  sense 
of  those  who  may  disagree  with  him  on 
a  particular  issue,  or  in  the  sense  of 
.someone  who  finds  himself  in  a  political 
contest  on  the  opposite  side. 

Mr  President,  we  not  only  honor  and 
respect  Mr  Carl  Hayden.  but  also  we 
hope  the  words  which  have  been  ut- 
tered— not  necessarily  those  uttered  by 
me — m  reference  to  him  will  point  out 
hLs  illu.stnous  career  to  the  educators  of 
the  country,  to  the  boys  and  girls,  and  to 
all  others  who  are  interested  in  the  great 
job  of  self-government,  a  government 
under  law 

I  pay  my  respects  to  Mr.  Ca«l  Hayden. 
a  Kreat  man  from  Arizona. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President.  I  wish  to  join  In  the  tributes 
being  paid  to  Carl  Hayden. 

In  late  November  I  was  advised  that 
Carl  Hayden's  admirers  and  friends  m 
the  State  of  Arizona  were  holding  a 
golden  anniversary  dinner  for  him  I 
welcomed  the  invitation  to  write  a  letter 
at  that  time  to  the  committee  to  express 
my  per.sonal  appreciation  of  his  service 

It  came  to  me  with  particular  Interest, 
perhaps,  becau.se  at  that  very  time  plans 
were  underway  in  my  State  for  a  25th 
anniversary  dinner  commemorating  my 
own  .service  which  has  been  divided  be- 
tween the  Hnu.se  and  the  Senate  Along 
with  all  the  little  things  which  were 
being  said  about  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  comjiletlng  25  years  of 
service  in  the  Congres.s.  I  was  humbled 
by  the  fact  that  this  was  a  man.  in  the 
person  of  Carl  Hayden.  who  had  served 
twice  that  lona  and  in  very  significant 
years 

Mr  President  some  years  ago,  on  an 
occasion  when  we  were  saying  some- 
thing of  the  service  of  Senator  Hayden. 
I  quoted  a  remark  which  had  been 
made  to  me  by  the  head  of  one  of  the 
agencies  of  Government.  He  said  that 
he  had  appeared  before  many  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  but  that  in  all  his 
experience  he  had  never  met  any  other 
single  individual  who  knew  as  much 
about  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  did  Carl  Hayden.  My  own  ex- 
perience would  second  that  tribute. 

White  I  was  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives I  was  privileged  to  serve  on  some 
conference  committees  on  appropriation 
bills,  as  to  which  Carl  Haydkn  was  a 
conferee  from  the  Senate.  I  came  at 
that  time  to  have  a  very  high  regard  for 
his  knowledge  of  government  In  all  Its 
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aspects.  I  came  also  to  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  his  8en«e  of  fairness,  of 
equity,  and  of  Justice. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate,  my  ad- 
miration increased  as  I  saw  In  more  de- 
tail the  way  he  knew  about  the  Oovem- 
inent  of  the  United  States  and  the  way 
n  which  he  sought  to  make  It  an  effec- 
tive Instnmtient. 

In  the  Senate  also  I  came  to  appre- 
ciate the  sense  of  devotion  that  he  had 
for  the  people  of  Arizona  and  the  sense 
of  devotion  and  dedication  he  had  for 
his  wife. 

During  the  last  years  of  her  life  Mrs. 
Hayden  was  bedridden,  but  Ckml  Hayden 
never  complained.  He  attended  to  his 
duties  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  day 
after  day,  and  then  went  home  at  night 
to  take  care  of  her. 

I  developed  an  increased  respect  for 
the  true  spirit  of  service  which  has 
marked  Carl  Haydem's  life  publicly  and 
privately.  I  am  glad  to  Join  in  this 
tribute  to  him,  and  I  hope  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
myself  may  be  printed  in  the  permanent 
Record  next  to  those  uttered  Monday. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
state  to  the  Senator  that  a  resolution 
will  be  presented  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  providing  that 
the  speeches  made  in  reference  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Arl- 
.'ona  may  be  published  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment "The  resolution  will  be  presented 
not  today  but  a  while  later.  It  is  the 
plan  to  incorporate  the  s[>eeches  which 
have  already  been  delivered  and  those 
which  may  be  delivered  in  the  next  4  or 
."i  days,  or  not  to  exceed  a  week,  before 
the  material  is  sent  to  the  printer. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Stnate  is  paying  a  well -deserved  tribute 
lo  the  able  and  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
Htor  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden]  on  the 
occasion  of  his  having  served  50  years 
in  the  Congress. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  such  tribute  today,  since 
S«-nator  Hayden  himself  personifies  the 
link  between  the  eras  that  have  passed 
and  the  eras  that  lie  ahead. 

When  Carl  Hayden  first  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  February 
19,  1911,  many  of  our  modem  day  mar- 
vels were  still  unconcelved  or  in  their 
infancy.  Through  the  years  since  then 
he  has  steadily,  patiently,  and  skillfully 
worked  for  the  people  of  Arizona  and  of 
the  United  States.  He  has  seen  the 
Nation  linked  first  by  a  modern  system 
of  roads  traversed  by  that  new  Inven- 
tion of  the  1890°s,  the  automobile,  and 
then  crisscrossed  by  jet  airplanes  Unk- 
ing the  Nation  at  speeds  unbelievable  at 
the  time  he  first  took  his  seat  as  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  newly  a<*'nltted 
State  of  Arizona.  And  now,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  50  years  of  loyal,  devoted,  and 
.superlative  service  in  both  bodies  of  the 
Congress,  he  has  witnessed  man's  ascent 
into  outer  space.  No  other  Member  of 
our  body  has  had  a  comparable  expe- 
rience, none  other  will  have.  For  the 
period  of  Cael  Hayden's  service  encom- 
passes the  greatest  changes  In  the  life  of 
our  planet.  There  will  be  more  and 
great  changes  ahead,  but  they  will  be 
quantitative.  No  other  Senator  will  live 
through  the  imprecedented  and  undu- 


pUcatable  transition  from  tbe  horse  and 
buggy  age  to  the  n>ace  age. 

Working  with  Cau  Hatdbm  has  always 
been  a  pleasure.  He  has  been  uniformly 
kind  and  understanding.  He  has  never 
hesitated  to  put  himself  out  for  a  col- 
league. He  has  been  more  than  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  He  has  truly 
been  the  representative  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  he  has  had  a  hand  in 
bringing  about  the  great  advances  of  our 
Nation.  From  highways  to  airports, 
from  airports  to  launching  pads,  from 
hospitals  to  health  institutes,  from  tanks 
to  missiles,  Carl  Hayden's  influence  and 
guidance  have  always  been  a  construc- 
tive force. 

As  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  these  few  simple 
words  of  praise  are  totally  unnecessary, 
since  the  works  which  he  has  wrought 
through  the  years  will  ever  live  as  monu- 
ments to  his  years  as  a  true  statesman 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
difficult  to  add  to  the  splendid  tributes 
paid  Senator  Carl  Hayden  as  he  marks 
half  a  century  of  service  in  the  Congress, 
but  I  would  not  have  the  occasion  pass 
without  expressing  my  regard  and  good 
wishes  to  him. 

At  a  luncheon  in  his  honor  a  few  days 
ago.  Senator  Hayden  was  asked  to  re- 
spond to  a  toast.  His  reply  was 
characteristic : 

You  wouldn't  want  me  to  break  my  record, 
would  you? 

It  is  this  quiet,  unassuming  manner 
which  marks  Carl  Hayden's  greatness. 
Yet  we  who  are  privileged  to  be  his  col- 
leagues know  that  if  we  could  parallel 
his  tenure  in  the  Congress  it  would  still 
be  difficult  to  match  his  grasp  of  the  art 
of  government,  his  respect  for  our  demo- 
cratic institutions,  and  his  devotion  to 
this  legislative  body.  And,  I  might  add, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  match  his  wise 
counsel  and  leadership  as  our  President 
pro  tempore. 

Carl  Hayden's  career  in  the  Congress 
parallels  the  history  of  his  State.  That 
is  remarkable  enough.  But  underlying 
that  fact  is  the  Irrefutable  statement  of 
stability  of  democratic  government. 
Senator  Hayden  is  himself  a  living 
legend,  a  legend  that  spans  more  than  a 
fourth  of  our  Nation's  history. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress 
some  years  ago,  Senator  Hayden  was 
then,  as  now,  resp>ected  for  his  kindly 
Interest  in  counseling  freshmen.  I  re- 
call what  a  thrill  it  was  for  me  to  visit 
with  him. 

He  asked  how  I  was  getting  along.  My 
reply  was  that  I  was  pretty  confused. 
It  Is  sobering  to  realize  how  little  I  knew 
about  my  Job  and  how  great  were  my 
responsibilities. 

Senator  Hayden  was  most  generous. 
"Don't  let  that  bother  you,"  he  said  in 
a  kindly  fashion,  "you  have  a  lot  of 
company." 

After  we  visited  for  a  while,  I  grew 
bold  enough  to  ask  him  whether  he  had 
any  advice  for  a  newcomer  just  starting 
out  in  this  business. 


I  shall  never  forget  his  reply : 

Ym,  I  think  I  have  same  advice  for  you. 
You  are  sitting  in  a  body  where  the  votee 
on  a  good  number  of  Issues  are  often  quite 
close.  And  your  vote  is  going  to  cotuit.  It 
will  count  every  time — every  time  you  are 
there  to  cast  It.  Sometimes  It  wlU  be  your 
vote  that  will  decide  whether  an  issue  goes 
one  way  or  another. 

You  will  have  to  face  up  to  that.  Because 
youll  either  have  praise  heaped  on  your 
shoulders,  or  youll  have  ashes  poured  on 
your  head — one  or  the  other  and  sometimes 
both. 

But  always  remember  this:  Take  your 
work  seriously,  but  uever  take  yourself  too 
seriously. 

Mr.  President,  every  Senator  can  get 
plenty  of  advice.  But  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  never  received  any  more 
honest  and  helpful  advice  than  that 
offered  by  my  good  and  valued  friend 
from  Arizona. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Hatden  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  where  his 
experienced,  knowledgeable  leadership 
leaves  its  imprint  on  every  bill. 

If  it  is  true,  as  Arthur  Frederick 
Shelton  once  said,  that  "he  profits  most 
who  serves  best,"  then  I  might  say  that 
Senator  Carl  Hayden  has  a  legacy  be- 
yond measure. 

With  deep  gratification  for  his  friend- 
ship and  counsel,  I  salute  him  and  wish 
him  many  more  years  of  continued 
service. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
evening  of  February  19  it  was  my  dis- 
tinct honor  and  pleasure  to  attend  a  din- 
ner honoring  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  of 
Arizona.  He  was  given  a  gold  medal  in 
recognition  of  his  services  in  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  The  record  showed  tiiat  he 
had  been  a  Pythian  for  some  62  years. 
The  dinner  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Shore- 
ham  in  Washington,  D.C. 

It  was  my  pleasure,  after  he  was  given 
the  medal,  to  say  a  few  words.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  a  copy  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Honorable  Supreme  Chancellor,  Sena- 
tor Hatden,  and  fellow  Pythlans,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct honor  for  me  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  paying  tribute  to  a  fellow  Pythian.  Cakl 
Hatdkm,   U.S.    Senator   from   Arizona. 

Although  I  have  been  In  the  Senate  for 
nearly  24  years,  I  am  a  freshman  compared 
to  Cakl  Hatden,  who  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate In  1926,  having  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  before  that  from  1912.  His 
position  as  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  Is  one  which  requires 
some  of  the  hardest  work  done  by  any  Mem- 
ber of  tbe  Senate.  His  complete  dedication 
to  hi£  work  and  to  his  country  is  well  known. 

Certainly,  the  Pythian  admonition  that 
there  should  be  sincere  and  warm  affection 
among  the  brotherhood  need  not  be  too 
much  elaborated  upon  here  when  one  con- 
siders his  relationship  with  Ca«l  Hatden. 
Certainly,  Carl  is  the  embodiment  of  friend- 
ship and  he  knows  what  it  Lb  to  be  his 
brother's  keeper. 

In  this  tension-ridden  era  when  aU  men 
and  ail  Institutions  are  put  to  the  test,  we 
see  in  the  fires  of  experience  the  value  of 
those  concepts  to  which  we  have  committed 
our  solemn  trust.  Thxis,  fratemalism  lives 
in  the  hearts  of  men  and  tootherhood  Is  the 
fruit  thereof. 
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Th«  Kenand  practto*  od  brotherhood,  re- 
Imulng  the  good  In  man  and  bringing  In  turn 
a  new  and  lasting  happtneu.  ta  the  one  true 
way  to  pronwte  the  general  welfare  and 
spread  the  light  of  morality  and  knowledge. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  Casi. 
RATDdf'a  50th  year  In  the  order.  Knights  of 
Pythias.  I  am  grateful  that  It  has  been  my 
prlTllege  for  ao  many  years  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  counsel,  the  wisdom,  the  generoelty. 
and  the  understanding  of  so  capable  and  de- 
voted a  public  servant  and  fellow  Pythian  as 
Casl  HATOKit  Certainly,  this  son  of  Arizona 
has  truly  given  of  himself  not  only  to  the 
people  of  his  State,  but  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation.  My  congratulations  to  you.  Carl, 
on  this  50th  year  In  the  Pythlans. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
we  are  observing  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  installation  of  our  colleague. 
Cakl  BUydek,  as  the  first  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  48th  State,  Arizona. 
As  an  additional  tribute  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  excerpt  from  the  address  delivered  in 
Phoenix  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation,  Mr.  Floyd  E.  Dominy.  to 
the  Arizona  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Just  3  weeks  ago  Arizona  celebrated  its 
50th  EUinlversary  of  statehood.  Arizona  and 
reclamation  have  literally  grown  U)  tJ- 
gether  And  the  dean  of  the  U  S  Senate — 
the  Honorable  C\Ri.  Hatden — has  hfen  out 
In  front  all  the  way.  His  vision,  foresight, 
and  dogged  perseverance  to  get  the  Job  don* 
continue  to  be  an  Inspiration  to  reclamatlon- 
Ists  everywhere. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  join  my  colleagues  on  a  very 
special  occasion — the  50th  anni\ersary 
of  Senator  Carl  Haydem's  service  in  the 
Congress.  I  join  them  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  distinguished  colleague  who  ha.s 
tho  unique  distinction  of  having  served 
uninterruptedly  for  a  half  ceritury  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
It  Is  with  a  sense  of  deep  respect  and 
admiration  that  I  avail  myseif  of  the 
privilege  to  add  my  own  voice  to  the 
many  that  have  already  beon  raised  so 
eloquently  and  with  deserved  praise  for 
our  veteran  leader.  Senator  Hayden's 
calm.  Inconspicuous  and  thoughtful  ap- 
proach to  the  everyday  legislative  prob- 
lems has  won  for  him  the  esteem  and 
high  regard  of  everyone  who  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  work  with  him  His 
soft-spoken  manner,  while  not  diminish- 
ing his  influence  in  areas  where  it 
counted  most,  has  made  him  one  of  tiie 
Senate's  most  beloved  Members.  I  know 
I  express  the  sentiments  of  everyone  who 
has  ever  been  associated  with  him  in 
wishing  him  many  more  years  of  con- 
tinued useful  service  coupled  with  a  sense 
of  fulfillment  and  satisfaction  which  are 
indeed  his  due. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
the  tributes  to  our  beloved  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  50th  anniversary  a.s  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
I  hasten  today  to  add  my  feelings  to 
those  expressed,  bclievmg  with  you 
that  the  image  of  the  U.S.  Senate  as 
the  world's  greatest  deliberative  body  is 


strenffthened  because  of  men  Uke  Cakl 

Haydkn. 

Oentle.  kindly,  understand  inc.  unob- 
U'usive — these  are  ail  words  that  fit  Sen- 
ator Hayden.  whose  half  century  of  de- 
voted service  to  his  State  and  Nation  is 
a  vibrant  testimonial  to  a  truly  great 
man. 

I  am  now  in  my  eighth  year  in  the  Sen- 
ate—years crowded  with  memories — 
some  of  achievement,  some  of  frustra- 
tion, but  all  permeated  by  the  warm 
knowledge  of  working  side  by  side  with 
dedicated  men.  Senator  Hayden  epito- 
mizes to  me  the  acme  of  dedication  As 
President  pro  tempore  of  this  body  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, he  wears  both  mantles  with  typi- 
cal modesty — his  principal  satisfaction 
coming  in  the  key  part  he  plays  in  mak- 
ing the  legislative  process  of  our  Gov- 
errunent  function  smoothly  and  effi- 
ciently. 

Our  former  collcaKue.  President  Ken- 
nedy, not  loni?  atjo  articulated  the  feel- 
inMs  of  all  of  us  in  a  moving  tribute  to 
this   stalwart   Eentleman: 

Although  Chairman  Hatdd*  exerc'fes  tJ.*- 
v.ist  power  of  his  office  without  noise  and 
f  inf. ire  — 

The  President  said — 

hli  InRuence  Is  felt  In  every  dcpirtnient  and 
acjenry  of  the  Pednral  Oovernment  He  en- 
]  ly-".  'he  e>^[>«?  t  ar.d  ndmlritlon  of  his  rol- 
lr:\eu?f .  n''t  becau.se  of  the  tremendous  p  wtr 
of  his  jflice.  but  bec.iusc  rf  the  streno'th 
and  Warmth  of  his  personiih'y 

The-e  are  .sentiments  I  know  we  all 
share.  I  salute  him  not  only  as  a  re- 
sp  rtod  coKea  :ue  but  as  a  revered  friend, 
whose  counsel  I  have  soufjht  on  many 
or':-asion.s  and  upon  who.se  wisdom  I  have 
often  rehed  May  G^d  'irant  htm  many 
mor"^  ye?rs  of  u.srful  service 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President  I  ask 
umn  motis  ron-ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rfrorn  at  this  jxiint  a.s  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  editorial  entit!f>d  '50  Years 
in  C'^n're-'s."  pMbl'shf^d  in  th  '^o'fimore 
.*^un.  being  a  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
SMiator  from  Arizona  fMr    H^YDEN^ 

There  beini<  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ;n  the  REroRP, 
as  follows: 

Fifty  YE.\aa  in   C    n..ri:^3 

Most  people  can  name  the  junior  Senator 
from  .\r;/ ma  Very  few  i;utilde  Wa-shlnglon 
ar?  fim.'iir  *'.th  the  senior  St-n  it'^r  Yet 
Senator  Carl  Hatoen.  who  on  M  ind-\y  wr\s 
hon')red  on  hU  50th  annlvf>rrary  an  ,i  Member 
of  Congress  la  a  very  Influential  man  .N-  t 
only  h.is  he  sar  longer  in  Congress  th.tn  a:iy 
othtr  m  in  In  American  history,  but  he  hai 
u.sod  those  year-,  well  Seniority  means  a 
greit  deal  on  Capitol  Hill,  bvit  seniority 
without  strength  and  diligciice  do  not  carry 
a  m  in  to  the  eminence  of  inflv;eiice  utt.iined 
hy  Sena',  r  H\yden  He  may  l)o  virtually  un- 
kn  iwn  outside  Wa-shington  and  his  own 
State,  but  he  maices  p^ilky  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  most  of  his  no.ji.er  colleagues 

The  Senator  Is  definitely  not  a  gabby 
m.in — present  congressional  reporter*,  l.n- 
deed.  ,ire  h..rd  put  to  rec  ill  ever  having  heard 
h;m  make  a  real  speech  But  his  Jobs  in- 
c.uUe  chairmanship  of  the  AppruprlatK^ns 
C.  mm  tte^  second  to  ntjne  in  influence,  and 
a  long  memory  combine  with  long  experl- 
t':ice  tj  m  lk.?  !i.m  i  g  ude  t.  -  .hi.s  juni  irs 
His  length  of  experience  Indeed,  borders  on 
'he  f  bjiou"*  When  the  century  wa.s  new 
Mr  HOYDEN  was  serving  as  sheriff  of  Marl- 
c   pa   County    in    the   Arizona  Territory.      He 


went  to  Washington  aa  a  B^praaentatlve  a 
few  days  aXter  the  territory  became  a  State. 
This  quiet  and  canny  old  man  has  survived 
pioneer  America  to  become  a  force  In  a  coun- 
try undreamed  of  In  his  youth.  What  Is 
more,  those  who  know  him  would  be  willing 
t4}  bet  that  he  will  be  around  for  quite  a 
while  longer 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed 
in  the  Recoud  at  this  point  aa  a  part  of 
my  remarks  .m  editorial  entitled  "This 
Great  and  Humble  Man.  "  published  in 
the  Arizona  Journal,  In  tribute  to  Senator 
Hayden. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  GKiJtT  and  Hi  mbli  M\n 

In  the  excitement  of  Colonel  Cenu's  tri- 
umphant voy.ige  through  space  this  week  it 
was  easy  for  editorial  writers,  even  In  Ari- 
zona, to  overlook  comment  on  an  event  of 
at  least  equal  Importance  In  our  State — the 
60th  anniver*.iry  of  Senator  Casi.  Hatden's 
arr:-.  al   In   Washington 

His  colleagues  in  the  Senate  were  not  so 
forgetful  Following  are  some  of  their  com- 
ments iU  carried  In  the  CoNcais-sioNAi. 
Ueiobd 

Sen.itor  Evrarrr  DiaKstN.  Republican,  of 
IlUrto.R  "His  speeches  have  been  few  and 
fir  between  Whenever  CAax.  Hatdkn  came 
before  a  committee  with  a  project  or  any 
other  request  one  could  be  quite  certain 
th  it  !t  Was  wortliy  U  was  JusUfl.ible.  and  It 
needed  lltt>  (>er!>ua£.(  u  and  rhetorical  ad- 
V inceinrnt    " 

Sen.Ttor  Ri<  mao  R--ssrn  Demotr:vt  of 
Oeorgi  I  I  venture  to  say  here  in  the  pres- 
ence "f  many  men  who  have  worked  with 
him  that  In  all  the  history  of  theae  United 
!3Uit«'9  nn  one  mm  bus  conir.buted  more 
u>  the  building  of  a  St.ite  than  CAaL  Hat- 
den  h.ii  contributed  to  the  State  of  Arl- 
Zon.i  ■■ 

.Sen.itor  John  MrCLni.AN,  Democrat  of 
Arkinsaa  "To  me  he  ig  the  chlrf  I  greet 
him  as  "Chief  "  I  do  that  In  the  aplrit  of 
highest  respect  b<-rause  amone  sH  the  Mem- 
ber=;  of  this  body  he  is  my  chief  " 

Sen  itor  Winsto.s  I.  Proi'tt.  Republican. 
of  Vermont  Senator  Hatdcn  Is  without 
peer  In  th  s  Nations  hls'ory  with  re'pect 
ti  >ni?th  of  C' •ngrc?-«lona;  service  He  must 
p.!5o  be  numbered  smon^  a  very  ae'ect  f-w 
In  our  entire  histf  rv  about  whom  It  cou'd 
h"  Biiid  that  the  course  which  the  United 
St  ites  h.m  pursued  through  time  waa  due 
l.iri^eiy   to   the:r  efTorts  " 

These  men  who  have  seen  CAaL  Hathcn 
In  action  realize  even  better  than  we  that 
Arizona  and  the  Nation  owe  much  to  this 
greit.  humble  man 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr  President.  I  a-^k 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  editorial  en'-t'c  1  Arizona  s 
Senior  Fenator,  "  published  In  the  New- 
York  Times,  being  a  tribute  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr   Hayden  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Akizona'8  ScNioa  Senatos 

Arizona's  senior  Senator  la  82  years  older 
than  the  Junior  Senator,  has  rp.?nt  36  more 
years  in  Congress,  ar  d  does  rot  care  for  pub- 
licity These  Items  tend  to  distinguish  CAaL 
Hayuc.n.  Democrat,  from  Babit  M.  Oolo- 
WATEB.  Republican,  both  of  Phoenix  Yes- 
terday Senator  GorDWATra  Joined  In  the 
tribu'es  paid  on  the  ocoarlon  of  Senator  Hat- 
DKN  s  50th  anniversary  on  Capitol  Hill — a  new 
record  for  length  of  service.  He  came  in  half 
a  century  ago  as  Arizona's  first  Rcpreaenta- 
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tlve.  when  the  State  waa  admitted  to  the 
Union.  The  only  change  in  bla  statue  alnce 
that  time  haa  been  when  he  moved  from  the 
H<nise  to  the  Senate  In  1027. 

.Senator  Hatdkn  may  or  may  not  be  the 
only  politician  In  this  country's  or  any  other 
'  ountry's  history  who  did  not  care  to  be 
.iraded  in  the  public  prints  His  work  haa 
t>een  done  quietly  and  well,  as  he  has  climbed 
u[)  the  committee  ladder  and  become  favor- 
..oly  known  to  several  generations  of  legisla- 
tors If  Arizona  needed  something,  he 
needed  It  too.  He  worked  for  good  roads,  for 
ungatlon,  for  public  power  development,  for 
social  security,  and  the  prohibition  of  child 
labor  He  has  never  been  a  flaming  liberal 
nor  an  Immovable  conservative.  He  once 
conducted  a  filibuster  but  had  no  real  liking 
for  that  device,  and  has  made  few  speeches. 

A  resolution  sponsored  by  Senator  llixz 
Mansi-iklo  expressed  the  Senate's  admira- 
tion for  Mr  Hatdkn's  "outstanding  ability, 
courage  and  untiring  devotion  to  duty"  and 
Its  appreciation  of  his  "modesty,  sincerity, 
and  understanding."  He  haa  grown  old 
gracefully  and  in  service  May  he  continue 
to  do  so 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  entire  West- 
ern United  States  shares  with  the  State 
of  Arizona  the  proud  moment  of  Sen- 
ator Carl  Hayden's  anniversary  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Actually,  there  is  not  a  State  in  the 
Westr— or  elsewhere  in  the  Nation,  for 
that  matter,  which  haa  not  known  first- 
hand his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee. 

In  this  capacity,  he  has  done  much 
to  build  his  Nation's  defense,  assure  its 
economic  growth,  and  develop  Its  natural 
resources. 

It  has  been  a  pletisure  and  privilege 
Lo  serve  with  him  on  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  to  sit  with 
him  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 296.  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the 
."Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  DirksenI. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously 
a'-ireed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  I  wish 
to  state  that  tomorrow  a  motion  will  be 
made  to  discharge  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  from  further 
consideration  of  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1.  which  Is  the  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  proposal  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  when  the  motion  is  made,  de- 
bate will  be  limited  to  1  hour,  and  that 
a  vote  will  be  taken  on  the  motion,  if 
one  is  desired. 

In  the  form  of  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, is  that  statement  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
hour  of  debate  is  permitted  on  a  motion 
to  discharge  the  committee. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  today 
it  stand  in  adjournment  to  meet  at  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  ESTABLISH- 
INO  CODE  OF  LAW  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5143)  to  amend  section  801  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  code  of 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  ap- 
proved March  3,  1901. 


PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OF  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  l^esident,  we  have 
heard  the  announcement  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  as  to  the  schedule  tomor- 
row, which  means  that  at  12  o'clock  or 
soon  thereafter  there  will  be  a  motion 
to  discharge  the  committee.  I  presume, 
if  the  motion  Is  successful,  there  will 
be  a  move  to  consider  Immediately  the 
reorganization  proposal  of  the  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  While  I  am  against  the 
motion  to  discharge  the  committee,  that 
is  not  my  primary  purpose  for  taking 
the  floor  this  afternoon.  I  wish  to  say, 
however,  in  the  presence  of  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  I  think  the  diligence 
which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan]  and  our  committee  have 
devoted  to  this  problem  really  does  not 
justify  the  Senate  taking  such  precipi- 
tate action  to  discharge  the  committee. 

We  have  held  hearings  even  during 
the  annual  slowdown  p>eriod  of  the  Lin- 
coln Day  recess.  The  committee  was  in 
session  and  held  hearings. 

The  hearings  are  not  yet  printed  and 
available  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
through  no  fault  of  the  committee,  but 
solely  because  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  some  requests  were  made  for 
additional  Information  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  which  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  agreed  to  supply,  which  It  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  compile  and  provide 
so  that  the  hearings  can  be  completed 
and  printed. 

I  submit,  for  the  general  consideration 
of  the  Senate  in  guiding  the  course  of 
action  tomorrow,  when  Senators  will  be 
called  upon  to  vote,  that  the  Senate 
should  not  discharge  a  committee  which 
has  been  diligently  endeavoring  to  get 
down  to  the  facts,  which  has  been  hold- 
ing hearings  which  will  be  invaluable  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  In  helping 
them  to  arrive  at  a  sound  and  appropri- 
ate conclusion,  before  the  hearings  can 
be  printed  and  the  information  made 
available.  First,  it  seems  to  me  to  do  so 
would  be  unduly  attempting  to  destroy 
the  committee  function  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  committee  system;  and, 
second.  It  would  sort  of  make  a  trav- 
esty of  the  hearings,  and  certainly 
would  involve  the  committee  In  a  cruel 
sort  of  hoax  on  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared, who  had  every  right  to  expect 
that  the  hearings  would  be  transcribed 
and  made  available  to  Members  before 
the  Senate  would  decide  the  matter  and 
do  Its  voting.  The  testimony  should  be 
printed,  so  that  Senators  would  have 
an  opportimity  to  read  It  before  they 
vote. 


Committee  hearings  are  serious  things. 
Someone  must  pay  the  expense  of  a  wit- 
ness to  come  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  does  not  do  that. 
The  Government  does  not  do  that.  A 
ccMnmunity  or  an  individual  or  an  or- 
ganization does  so. 

We  should  not  establish  the  habit  and 
the  precedent  tomorrow  of  bringing 
people  from  all  over  the  country  to  ap- 
pear before  a  congressional  committee 
and  then  saying,  "We  were  just  kidding 
you  all  the  time.  We  are  not  even  in- 
terested in  what  you  had  to  say,  because 
we  are  going  ahead  with  the  vote  be- 
fore the  processes  of  the  printing  plants 
make  it  c>ossible  to  record  the  hearings, 
to  print  them  into  testimony,  and  to 
make  them  available  to  Senators."  I  do 
not  believe  the  Senate  would  enhance  its 
dignity  or  that  the  committee  process 
would  be  able  to  convince  people  of  its 
sincerity  if  we  were  to  engage  In  that 
kind  of  precedent-developing  action  to- 
morrow. 

I  will  not  discuss  that  subject  any  fur- 
ther. It  is  not  the  purpose  of  my  talk. 
I  wish  to  speak  primarily  about  another 
precedent  involved  in  the  discussion, 
which  I  hope  Senators  will  relate  to  their 
decisions  tomorrow  on  the  motion  to  dis- 
charge. Certainly  if  the  discharge  mo- 
tion prevails,  though  I  hope  it  will  not, 
we  shall  then  be  confronted,  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  just  advised  us,  with  a 
decision  on  the  reorganization  plan  it- 
self. I  hope  my  statement  will  help 
Senators  to  arrive  at  a  proper  decision 
in  that  connection,  because  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  point  up  that  the  so- 
called  precedent,  under  which  reorgani- 
zation plans  come  from  the  White  House, 
is  in  fact  not  an  accurate  precedent  to 
go  by  in  this  connection.  ITierefore,  we 
would  actually  be  creating  a  brandnew 
precedent  if  by  a  reorganization  plan 
we  should  propose  for  the  first  time  in 
American  history  to  expand  the  size  of 
the  Cabinet,  to  create  a  new  department 
of  government,  and  to  provide  for  a  re- 
shuffling of  the  executive  agencies  to  that 
extent. 

Never  before  in  Congress  have  we  made 
that  kind  of  important  decision  and 
taken  that  kind  of  important  action  vm- 
der  the  Reorganization  Act  and  the  proc- 
esses provided  in  that  act,  as  amended. 
I  beUeve  that  the  decision  is  no  small 
one.  In  some  respects  it  is  even  a  ques- 
tion which  would  have  more  far-reach- 
ing effects  upon  the  course  of  American 
history  than  the  decision  as  to  whether 
we  vote  "yea"  or  "nay"  on  the  substan- 
tive question  of  the  reorganization  plan 
itself,  because  for  the  first  time  we  shall 
be  determining  in  a  clear-cut  issue 
whether  by  reorganization  plan  and  by 
reorganization  method  the  executive  de- 
partment of  government  from  now  on  in 
perpetuity  shall  have  the  right  and  the 
power,  recognized  and  established  by 
precedent,  to  create  new  departments  of 
government  and  expand  thereby  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  central  state 
over  the  people,  over  the  States,  over  the 
separate  communities,  and  over  the  busi- 
nesses and  industries  of  America. 

I  think  the  question  of  procedure, 
therefore,  is  so  important  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Senate  and  the  House 
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of  Representatives  to  air  thoroughly  and 
debate  the  procedural  question  before 
moving  on  to  the  substantive  discussion 
of  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  establish- 
ing a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housin^r.  because  once  we  establish  such 
a  procedure  and  develop  a  new  prece- 
dent or  stop  it  at  its  inception,  we  shall 
be  writing  the  gvildelines  of  history  into 
the  future  for  a  good  many  years 

In  preparing  to  consider  an  issue  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  one  proposed,  we 
are  traversing  a  procedural  avenue 
which  would  deny  to  Congress  its  tradi- 
tional legislative  prerogatives.  I  cannot 
believe  that  within  this  great  delibera- 
tive body  we  shall  reflect  a  total  absence 
of  concern  with  the  procedural  course 
we  are  being  asked  to  follow,  because 
that  course  will  govern  us  and  determine 
the  power  of  Congress  vls-a-vis  the 
power  of  the  administration  long  after 
all  the  present  Members  of  this  body 
have  lived  out  their  life  expectancies. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  is  not 
merely  a  simple  housekeeping  proposal. 
It  Is  not  a  mere  recommendation  di- 
rected at  improved  administration  and 
management  within  an  executive  agency. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  proposal  that  we 
shall  confront  tomorrow  to  do.  we  .«:hall 
be  considering  that  which  has  been  done 
only  10  times  in  the  173-year  life  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution;  namely,  to  create  a 
new  Cabinet-level  department  of  gov- 
ernment. It  will  be  the  first  time  that 
we  shall  have  ever  conveyed  upon  the 
Executive  the  power  to  expand  itself,  to 
develop  its  own  additional  departments 
almost  by  executive  flat,  almost  by  a 
sort  of  divine  order  from  a  royal 
hierarchy.  Instead  of  following  precedent 
and,  to  secure  the  collective  Judgment 
of  Congress,  voting  with  the  full  power 
to  amend,  to  change,  and  to  modify.  To 
the  legislators  of  the  country  that  ques- 
tion must  remain  Important. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress we  have  sunk  to  a  point  at  which 
we  have  little  regard  for  the  exclusive 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate.  We  are 
asked  to  consider  a  question  of  this  im- 
portance and  consequence  under  a  pro- 
cedural formula  which  would  deprive 
Congress  of  the  very  essence  of  its  legis- 
lative power,  which  is  the  power  to 
amend  and  the  right  to  imiwse  its  de- 
liberative judgment  on  the  proposal  it  is 
asked  to  approve,  because  if  what  is  re- 
quested were  to  become  a  precedent  to 
destroy  the  right  of  Congress  to  amend. 
such  action  would  create  a  new  formula, 
so  that  thenceforth  Congress  would  ex- 
ercise its  legislative  authority  by  voting 
"yea"  or  "'nay"  at  the  point  of  a  gun. 
without  the  right  to  modify,  change,  or 
amend. 

We  should  then  have  cut  down  to  knee- 
pants  size  the  power  of  the  Senate. 
Such  a  decision  would  come  back  to 
plague  every  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive who  voted  to  degrade  the  authority 
of  the  great  body  of  which  he  is  a  Mem- 
ber. 

I  have  too  high  a  regard  for  this 
sacred  body,  and  the  fine  Senators  who 
belong  to  it.  to  believe  that  tomorrow  a 
majority  of  them  will  vote  to  cut  them- 
selves down  to  half-pint  size  and  elevate 
the  Executive  to  the  size  of  a  14 -foot 


man  merely  because  the  pressures  of 
politics  and  the  pressures  of  the  White 
House  have  one  by  one  induced  valiant 
Members  of  that  body  to  say  on  this 
occasion,  "Mr.  President,  we  will  give 
you  full  power  and  authority."  We  can- 
not take  such  action  on  one  occasion 
without  creating  a  precedent  for  action 
No  2  and  action  No.  3. 

That  method  is  one  of  the  slow  and  in- 
sidious processes  by  which  the  rights 
and  freedoms  of  men  have  been  lost  in 
democracies  around  the  world  which 
once  flourished  and  finally  fell  under  the 
complete  domination  of  an  exalted 
executive. 

So  I  hope  tomorrow,  when  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  a  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee.  Senators  w.ll  vote 
as  Senators,  proud  of  their  authority,  de- 
termined to  protect  the  coordmate 
branch  of  government  to  which  Uiey  be- 
long, and  unwilling  to  delegate  their  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  to  any  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  at  any 
time.  I  hope  we  defeat  the  motion  to 
discharge  the  committee  Failing  at 
that,  I  hope  we  defeat  the  proposed  re- 
organ. zation  plan. 

I  think  the  decision  we  make  in  that 
arena  and  in  that  area  is  much  more 
miportant  tiian  whether  or  not  in  years 
to  come  we  shall  have  another  Member 
of  the  Cabinet  and  a  department  of  tlie 
Government  called  the  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Hou.sing.  although  I 
tiiink  there  are  good  and  valid  reasons 
why  we  should  not  at  this  time  create  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  If  by  some  unhappy  tendency 
to  bow  the  knee  and  kiss  Uie  boot  the 
Senate  votes  tomorrow  to  discharge  the 
committee.  I  shall  jn  what  time  is  avail- 
able to  me  at  that  juncture  give  reasons 
why  I  believe  it  would  be  unwise  to  cre- 
ate such  a  department,  especially  by 
executive  decree. 

Today  I  am  concerned  about  why  I 
believe  it  is  unthinkable  and  unwise  to 
create  a  precedent  to  destroy  in  this 
whole  area  the  right,  the  function,  the 
po*er,  and,  I  believe,  the  duty  of  Con- 
gres.s  to  maintain  its  leg.slative 
authority. 

In  £ui  effort  to  place  the  entire  pic- 
ture before  this  body,  which  will  vote 
upon  the  queiition  soon.  I  wish  to  review 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  1953. 
and  tile  procedures  followed  at  tliat  time, 
to  demonstrate  that  in  fact  they  do  not 
provide  a  precedent  for  do.ng  what  we 
are  being  a.sked  to  do  tomorrow  In 
fact,  ihey  provide  a  precedent  for  doing 
just  the  opposite,  and  insisting  that  we 
proceed  accordmg  to  the  Constitution 
and  traditional  authorities  which  Con- 
gress has  in  its  legislative  function. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  will  my  colleague  yield  to  me^ 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  South  Dakota 
is  making  a  ver>'  important  argument  on 
the  basic  principle  involved  in  the  issue 
before  the  Senate.  There  is  a  technical 
situation  which  exists,  it  seems  to  me. 
and  which  raises  what  I  consider  to  be 
possibly   a    parliamentary    question.     If 


my  colleague  will  yield  I  should  like  to 
address  a  parliamentary  hiqulry  with 
respect  to  It  and  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Parliamentarian,  who  may  or  may 
not  \A  i&h  to  give  his  opinion  immediately, 
or  perhaps  may  wi^h  to  review  the  ques- 
tion for  some  time  It  deals  with  the 
submission  of  a  reorganisation  plan,  in 
this  instance  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1962. 

In  the  Reorganization  Act.  contained 
in  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 133Z-1.  there  is  the  following  provi- 
sion; 

r-owias  A.sD  ctTiEs  or  puksidknt;  niEPAEATioN 

A.VD  CONTENTS  or  KIOHOAKIZATIOW  PLAN;   SUB- 
MIWION  TO  CONCKISS 

Tlie  Prealdeut,  lii  hU  meuage  Iransznlttlug 
a  reurKunlzaUoii  plan,  sliAll  ■p^clXy  with 
respect  to  each  abolition  ot  a  function  In- 
cluded In  the  plan  the  (tatutory  authority 
fur  the  exercise  of  cuch  function,  and  ahall 
si>eciry  the  reductlm  of  expandlturaa  (Item- 
ized so  far  Hi  practicable*  which  It  U  prob- 
Ht)le  will  be  brouijht  about  by  the  taking 
effect  ot  the  reorganlzatlona  Included  in  the 
plan. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to 
the  fact  that  the  language  of  the  Reor- 
Ranizatlon  Act  calls  upon  the  President 
in  submitting  his  reorRanlzatlon  plan  to 
specify  "the  reduction  of  expenditures 
which  it  is  probable  will  be  brought  about 
by  the  taking  effect  of  the  reorganiza- 
tions Included  In  the  plan." 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  of  transmittal  of  January  30, 
1960,  reads  as  follows: 

AltiiouKh  the  taking  effect  of  the  reorganl- 
ratl  >ns  j  rovlded  for  In  tlie  reorganization 
plan  will  not  In  it.trlf  re«u  t  In  Imrnedlate 
savings.  the  Improvement  achieved  In 
administration  will  In  the  future  allow  tlie 
perf nrmance  of  nccrssary  rervlcea  at  greater 
savingH  than  preeetu  operattona  would  per- 
mit. An  Itemlzailun  of  tbcce  aavln^a  In 
adv.'ir.ce  of  actual  exinriencc  is  not  practi- 
cable. 

TTie  parliamentary  proposition  I 
.shou'd  like  to  submit  for  the  Chair  to 
consider  is  whether  or  not  this  reorgan- 
ization plan,  by  the  letter  of  transmittal 
in  the  President's  message,  conforms  to 
the  requirements  of  the  basic  act. 

For  the  purpose  of  clarity,  if  I  may.  I 
will  reread  the  provision  of  the  code,  as 
follows: 

The  President.  In  the  mesaage  transmit- 
ting a  rcorganlziilon  plan,  rhall  apedfy  with 
reepecl  to  each  abolition  of  a  function 
Included  In  the  plan  the  statutory  authority 
fur  the  exercise  of  such  function,  and  (hall 
.'pcclTy  the  reductl'  n  of  expenditures  (Item- 
Irrd  so  fir  .is  practicable)  which  it  la  prob- 
able will  be  brought  about  by  the  taking 
effect  of  the  reorganizations  included  In  the 
plan 

In  the  message  of  the  President  in 
this  instance,  the  President  said: 

Although  the  tak.ng  effect  of  the  reorgan- 
Izatl.nis  provided  for  In  the  reorganization 
p!<in  will  iu)t  In  If^elf  result  In  Immediate 
ravlnps.  the  Improvement  achieved  In  ad- 
ministration will  In  the  future  allow  the  per- 
formrnre  of  nrce'sary  services  at  greater 
ravings  than  present  oprratlona  would  per- 
mit An  Itemization  of  thea*  tavlnga  in 
.idv.incf  vt  actual  experience  la  not  practi- 
cable. 

My  parliamentary  inquiry  la.  first  of 
all,  Is  It  a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  raise 
the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  Pres- 
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ident's  messase  within  the  language  of 
the  act  providing  for  the  submlasion  of 
a  message  with  a  plan? 

If  It  is  a  parliamentary  Inquiry,  then 
I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Preal- 
dent'a  message  coiifonns  to  the  authority 
of  the  Reorganization  Act. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pnx 
In  the  chair).  The  Chair  rules  on  this 
question  that  it  is  not  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry.  It  is  a  question  of  Interpreta- 
tion of  law,  on  whieli,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Presiding  Officer  has  no  au- 
thority to  pass. 

Mr.  CASE  of  S<^uth  Dakota.  I  have  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  Stat'  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dalcota.  The 
basis  of  the  Reorganization  Act  is  that 
the  President  is  acting  as  the  agent  of 
Congress  by  making  certain  findings  in 
order  that  he  may  get  the  authority  to 
legislate,  so  to  speak.  Under  the  doc- 
trine of  the  separation  of  powers,  and 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  Congress  which  is  empowered 
to  legislate.  The  President  is  not  given 
authority  to  legislate.  Is  there  not.  then, 
the  constitutional  question  as  to 
whether  the  President  has  the  power  to 
effect  this  kind  of  reorganization  when 
he  does  not  follow  the  language  laid 
down  in  the  basic  Reorganization  Act 
in  submitting  the  plan? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  reply  that  this  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  parliamentary  inquiry.  It  is  a 
further  question  of  interpretation  of 
law. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
Junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to- 
morrow were  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  constitutional  question  were 
Involved,  would  that  question  be  referred 
to  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  precedents  of  tlie  Senate,  the  Chair 
has  no  authority  to  i>ass  upcm  constitu- 
tional questions,  but  is  required  to  sub- 
mit them  to  the  Senate  for  declsdoa. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
South  Dakota  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  claimed  by  the  administration  and 
by  certain  congressional  proponents 
that,  in  seeking  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  pro- 
cedures are  being  used  which  comport 
in  all  important  aspects  with  the  pro- 
cedures used  by  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration and  the  83d  Congress  In  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  must 
respectfully  submit  that  this  claim  sim- 
ply does  not  stand  the  test  of  dose 
analysis. 

It  is  true  that  on  March  12,  1953,  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  submitted  to  the  83d 
Congress  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1953  to  create  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  To  this 
extent  and  to  this  extent  only  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  can  look  to  the 
action  of  1953  as  a  precedent  for  its 
actions  in  1962  in  submitting  a  reor- 
ganization plan  to  create  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing.  Beyond 
this  point  the  conditions  existing  and 


the  procedures  followed  in  1953  are  in 
signflkaait  eontrast  with  the  situation 
eonfronting  us  today. 

In  1963.  when  President  Eisenhower 
submitted  his  reorganization  plan, 
which  elevated  the  Federal  Security  Ad- 
mlnistrmtkni  to  departmental  status, 
there  was  a  great  background  of  history 
supporting  this  action.  The  need  for  a 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  had  long  been  recognized  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government  In  1923 
President  Hardmg  had  proposed  a  De- 
partment of  Education  and  Welfare,  so 
that  the  idea  had  actually  had  Presi- 
dential endorsement  fully  30  years  in 
advance  of  the  Eisenhower  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  In  that  Intervening  three 
decades  the  idea  of  a  unified  department 
for  health,  education,  and  welfare  ac- 
tivities had  been  endorsed  by  Presidents 
Hoover  and  Roosevelt;  it  had  been  a  for- 
mal recommendation  of  the  Hoover 
Commission;  and  President  Tnunan 
sought  to  achieve  the  creation  of  such 
a  department  by  a  reorganization  plan 
which  met  defeat  because  of  the  wide- 
spread congressional  disapproval  of  the 
policies  and  philosophies  and  attitudes 
of  the  then  head  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Mr.  Oscar  Ewing,  an  admitted 
and  acknowledged  advocate  of  com- 
pulsory medicine.  What  this  history 
tells  us.  Mr.  President,  is  this:  In  1953 
there  was  no  significant  congressional 
oppositioti  to  the  elevation  of  the  FSA 
to  departmental  status,  but  quite  to  the 
contrary.  President  Eisenhower  knew 
that  he  had  broad  bipartisan  support  for 
his  reorganization  plan  at  the  time  it 
was  submitted.  Mr.  E^esident.  I  think 
even  the  most  ardent  proponent  of  a 
Etepartment  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing must  concede  that  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1962  has  come  to  the  Con- 
gress with  no  such  history  of  support. 

Interestingly,  President  Eisenhower 
formally  announced  in  a  message  to 
Congress  his  intention  to  submit  the 
HEW  reorganization  plan  fully  6  weda 
in  advance  of  its  actual  sutanission — a 
rather  striking  contrast  to  the  conduct 
followed  in  the  submission  of  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  1  of  1962,  which  comes 
to  us  as  the  result  of  an  afterthought 
during  the  course  of  a  press  conference 
conducted  immediately  after  the  pre- 
pcMsked  Rules  Committee  of  the  House 
demonstrated  that  the  administraUon 
had  not  packed  it  quite  full  enough  with 
suppine  New  Frontiersmen,  so  that  they 
could  always  control  it. 

When  one  lays  all  these  facts  before 
him  for  contrast,  he  does  not  have  to 
be  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  present  administra- 
tion can  find  precious  little  evidence  to 
support  the  claim  that  the  1953  creation 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  a  perfect  precedent 
for  the  present  effort  to  create  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  under  the 
procedures  of  the  Reorganization  Act.  I 
shall  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  ex- 
amples of  contrast  which  have  been  pre- 
sented thus  far  raise  no  question  of 
legality.  Nevertheless,  they  raise  ques- 
tions of  propriety;  and  is  there  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  will  say  that 
questions  of  propriety  are  not  of  the 
greatest   import   when    they   relate    to 


matters  involving  the  Joint  responsibility 
and  concern  of  any  of  the  three  separate 
departments  of  the  Ooremment? 

In  the  instant  case.  I  think  the  admin- 
istration, by  resorting  to  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  after  a  setba^  in  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  has  choaen  a  course  of 
action  which  raises  some  real  and  seri- 
ous questions  of  propriety  concerning 
the  coordinate  power  <rf  the  three 
branches  of  Government.  However,  it 
is  not  my  Intention  nor  is  it  within  my 
province  to  counsel  the  administration 
cm  the  manner  and  conduct  ft  chooses  to 
follow  in  prosecuting  its  legislative  pro- 
gram. But  it  is  most  assuredly  within 
my  province — indeed,  It  is  rather  my 
solemn  obligation  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee  which  has 
had  the  bill  before  it.  both  now,  when 
it  is  sought  to  take  the  Mil  away  from 
us  by  a  discharge  motion,  and  back  dur- 
ing its  original  legislative  consideration, 
which  preceded  the  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate— to  counsel  with  my  colleagues  con- 
cerning the  manner  and  procedure  by 
which  we  in  Congress  wHl  consider  pro- 
posals once  they  have  been  submitted  to 
us  for  action  and  consideration. 

Apparently  a  part  of  the  drive  for 
power  is  not  only  to  create  a  vast  new 
bastion  ot  strength  for  the  executive  de- 
partment, but,  in  the  process,  to  vitiate 
the  congressional  hearing  program,  and 
to  demonstrate  to  the  pec^e  generally 
that  when  Uiey  are  called  upon  to  tes- 
tify before  a  committee  they  might  Just 
as  well  stay  home,  because  the  likeli- 
hood is  that  their  testimony  will  not 
even  be  printed  and  distributed  and 
made  available  to  Cot^ress.  before  Con- 
gress answers  to  the  whiplash  of  the 
administration  by  voting  as  it  is  told 
to  do  by  another  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  as  they  are  coimseled 
to  do  by  those  who  uppear  before  the 
committee  or  by  those  who  write  to  them 
from  their  constituencies. 

I  therefore  respectfully  refer  Senators 
to  the  specific  procedure  and  the  his- 
tory by  which.  In  the  83d  Congress,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  was  ai^roved  and  oi^ranlzed, 
for  there  we  have  the  nub  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  we  find  a  striking  contrast 
between  the  action  of  1953  and  the  ac- 
tion proposed  in  1962.  a  contrast  which 
is  so  sharp  and  significant  that  it  should 
cause  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
pause  and  question  wheth^.  In  fact,  we 
are  being  asked  now  to  take  action  un- 
der which  the  President  may  create  new 
precedents,  tending  further,  even,  to  de- 
stroy the  strength  and  the  significance 
of  Congress,  and  specifically  to  destroy 
the  power  of  a  once  proud  Senate  which 
used  to  be  most  Jealous  of  its  place  in 
the  constitutional  scheme  of  things. 

In  1953,  Congress  did  not — ^I  repeat: 
did  not — adopt  the  HEW  reorganiza- 
tion plan  under  the  procedures  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  Instead. 
Congress  took  affirmative  and  general 
legislative  action  by  the  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  223.  which  pro- 
vided that  the  provisims  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1953  ^ould  become 
effective  10  days  after  the  enactment  of 
the  legislative  resolution.  The  proce- 
dure thus  followed  was  distinctly  differ- 
ent from  the  reorganization  procedure 
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now  before  the  Senate,  because  It  pre- 
serred  the  fundamental  rlffht  of  a  par- 
llamentaiy  aaaembly  to  amend,  alter, 
modify,  or  ebange  tbe  substantive  pro- 
visions of  the  proposal  before  It.  In 
brief  laymen's  language.  In  1953  the  plan 
by  which  the  Departmoit  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  was  approved 
was  a  leglslaUve  step  permitting  Con- 
gress to  legislate  and  to  amend — the  way 
we  expect  Ccmgress  to  do. 

In  1M2  we  are  asked  to  establish  a 
new  Cabinet  department  under  a  proce- 
dvu^  denying  to  Congress  the  right  to 
amend,  modify,  or  alter:  under  a  proce- 
dure which  surely  must  function  much 
more  comfortably  under  some  totalitar- 
ian concept  of  Europe  and  Asia,  than  to 
function  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
where  a  legislative  body  Is  supposed  to 
legislate  Independently  of  the  pressures 
of  the  White  House. 

The  procedure  followed  in  1953  was 
distinctly  different  from  the  reorgani- 
sation procedure  which  we  shall  have 
before  us  tCMnorrow,  because  it  preserved 
the  fundamental  right  of  Congress  to 
wMTk  its  will  on  a  legislative  proposal. 
That  legislative  proposal  happened  to 
be  an  affirmative  recommendation  that 
a  new  department  of  Government  be 
created.  Lest  there  be  some  doubt 
among  those  who  so  glibly  say  that  in 
what  happened  in  1953  we  have  a  prece- 
dent to  giiide  us.  there  may  still  be  some 
in  this  body  and  some  around  the  coun- 
try who  are  studious,  painstaking,  and 
thoughtful  enough  to  want  to  review  the 
record,  so  I  shall  document  the  facts. 

A  review  of  the  Congusszokal  Rscoko 
for  the  1st  session  of  the  83d  Congress 
reveals  that  on  March  17,  1953,  House 
Joint  Resolution  223  was  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. On  the  same  day.  House  Reso- 
lution 179  was  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules,  granting  a  rule  for 
the  debate  of  House  Joint  Resolution  223. 
Under  the  rule  thus  provided  by  the 
House,  the  provisions  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  were  open  to  amendment  from 
the  fkwr  of  the  House  imder  the  5- 
minute  rule.  As  one  who  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  10  years, 
I  know  full  well,  as  do  many  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate,  that  that  is  the 
way  the  House  legislates.  It  legislates 
under  the  5-minute  rule.  It  was  an 
open  rule  to  grant  the  House  the  power 
to  change,  modify,  and  legislate. 

Even  more  interesting,  not  only  did 
tho  procedures  followed  in  1953  pre- 
serve tbe  right  to  amend;  the  record  of 
debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
reveals  that  that  right  was  twice  exer- 
cised in  efforts  to  modify  the  substantive 
provisions  of  the  HEW  reorganization 
plan.  So,  on  the  one  hand,  in  1953  Con- 
gress preserved  the  right  it  Is  asked  in 
1962  to  nullify  and  destroy;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  1953  Congress  exercised  the 
right  denied  to  It  by  the  force-feed  for- 
mula we  are  asked  to  follow  in  1962.  All 
of  it  Is  a  matter  of  historical  record 
which  can  be  studied  by  those  who  are 
not  so  busy  nmning  that  they  cannot 
stop  for  Just  a  little  bit  to  read  as  they 
go. 

Mr.  President,  even  more  interesting, 
if  any  Member  of  the  Senate  doubts  that 


the  83d  Congress  followed  general  legis- 
lative procedure  in  its  consideration  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  he  has 
only  to  look  to  the  words  of  Representa- 
tive Clask  HomcAH,  the  author  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  223,  which  appear  In  the 
CoifcsxssioifAL  Rkcoid,  volimie  99,  part 
2.  page  2089.  Let  me  quote  the  pertinent 
iwrtions  of  his  remarks. 

I  shall  point  to  the  pages  where  the 
greatest  skeptic  in  the  land  cannot  fall 
to  see  them  if  he  opens  his  eyes  enough 
to  examine  the  Rxcosd.  There  we  And 
that  in  1953.  Representative  Class  Horr- 
MAM.  of  Michigan,  still  a  Member  of  that 
great  body  and  the  author  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  223,  which  appears  in 
the  CoHGKKSsioitAL  RxcoRD,  volumc  99. 
part  2,  page  2089.  showed  how  this  pro- 
cedure actually  has  operated  in  preserv- 
ing the  machinery  of  freedom  and  what 
is  left  of  the  dignity,  the  pride,  and  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Senate,  which  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  have  been  nibbling  away  at  their 
own  powers  of  authority,  and  then  have 
been  wondering  why  they  have  moved  so 
steadily  In  the  direction  of  a  type  of 
heavily  centralized  government  which 
has  been  spending  too  much,  controlling 
too  much,  and  ordering  around  too  many 
of  the  American  people.  So.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  quote  from  this  Important 
historic  record,  as  made  by  Representa- 
tive HomfAi*;  and  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  listen  now  to  the  statement  he  then 
made : 

The  purpo«e  behind  the  Introduction  of 
thlB  resolution  wu  twofold.  As  Introduced 
on  the  12th  of  March  and  repxirted  by  the 
committee  on  the  17th.  the  resolution  pro- 
vided, "the  provUlons  of  ReorganUatlon 
Plan  No.  I  of  1953.  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Uarch  12.  1953.  shall  take  effect  10 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Joint  reeolutlon  "  In  committee,  the  reeo- 
lutlon  was  amended  by  adding  after  the  word 
"resolution"  the  words  "and  lu  approval  by 
the  President."  As  so  amended.  It  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Rules  Committee 
yesterday,  the  17th 

ThoM  familiar  with  our  basic  reorgani- 
sation legislation  will  recall  that  reorganisa- 
tion plans  sent  down  by  the  President  are 
not.  under  usual  procedure,  subject  to 
amendment  and  become  effective  unless — to 
use  understandable  common  language — the 
plan  is  vetoed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  au- 
thorized memberslUp  of  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House. 

That  method  of  legislation  has  always  been 
opposed  by  me,  as  It  has  previously  been 
opposed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Republicans  of  the  House— on  one  occa- 
sion. 164  of  the  188  Members  who  were  voting 
opposed  such  a  method.  And  this  resolution 
was  Introduced  by  me  In  an  effort  to  demon- 
strate that,  by  this  unusual  procedure,  the 
House  could,  if  It  desired,  bring  before  It 
a  proposed  plan  In  such  a  way  that  It  might 
be  amended  either  In  committee  or  from  the 
floor. 

When  the  day  ends,  we  will  have  esUb- 
Ushed  the  fact,  provided  that,  when  the 
procedure  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
a  reorganization  plan  la  followed,  the  plan 
cannot  be  amended  either  In  committee  or 
from  the  floor  by  the  Introduction  of  and 
action  upon  a  resolution  such  as  the  one 
now  before  us.  a  plan  can  be  amended:  this 
(or  the  reason  that  the  resolution  was 
aniended  In  committee,  and.  before  the  de- 
bate has  ended,  amendments  will  be  offered 
from  the  floor  and  voted  upon. 


Mr.  President,  this  sUtemcnt  by  Rep- 
resentative HorvMAH  makes  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  one  of  the  major 
reasons  underlying  the  use  of  tbe  Jolnt- 
resoluticm  procedure  hi  1953  was  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  right  of  Ooogress 
to  amend  and  to  affirmatively  leclslate 
on  questions  of  major  consequences.  It 
must  be  admitted.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  no  such  right  under  the  procedures 
we  are  presently  pursuing  toward  the 
consideration  of  the  plan  to  create  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing, 
because  some  among  us  have  proposed 
to  take  it  out  of  the  legislative  plan  of 
action,  and  are  trying  to  get  it  done  by 
a  reorganization  message  submitted  from 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  important 
matter,  for  not  only  are  we  presently 
acting  without  precedent,  but  we  are 
using  a  proc«dura  which  I  am  eertahi  Is 
not  favored  by  a  great  number  of  my 
colleagues,  including  many  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs.  During  the  hearings  last  week 
before  the  Government  Operations  Oom- 
mittee.  many  of  the  proponent  witnesses 
indicated  disappointment  because  of  the 
fact  that  Reorganisation  Plan  No.  1  did 
not  go  far  enough.  I  regret  that  under 
the  shotgim  procedure  we  are  being 
asked  to  follow,  no  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  is  not  on  the  committee  will 
have  any  chance  to  read  what  the  wit- 
nesses before  the  committee  said.  Those 
witnesses  were  Just  "wmned"  Into  com- 
ing to  Washington  and  presenting  their 
views  before  the  committee,  and  then 
were  sent  home  again — a  procedure 
which  resulted  in  more  or  less  munllng 
the  witnesses  in  reverse,  instead  of  muz- 
zling the  military  at  this  time— giving 
them  a  chance  to  talk  In  committee,  but 
not  giving  us  any  chance  to  read  what 
they  said  there. 

Mr.  President.  L  seems  that  the  view 
taken  by  those  who  favor  such  a  pro- 
cedure is  that  no  one  is  very  much  in- 
terested in  what  the  witneases  before 
the  committee  said,  and  that  we  who 
serve  in  this  body  are  so  busy  haTlng 
our  own  remarks  printed  In  tbe  Con- 
oiKssioNAL  RscoRO,  at  vcry  oonatderable 
cost  to  the  taxpayers,  that  we  are  not 
willing  to  permit  the  printing  of  the 
statements  made  by  our  ooostituents 
who  come  to  Washington  and  testify  be- 
fore congressional  committees. 

Mr.  President,  some  Senators  and 
some  witnesses  have  indicated  a  dealre 
for  addlUonal  authority  to  deal  with 
mass  transit  problems,  if  a  separate  gov- 
ernmental branch  on  urban  affairs  Is  to 
be  eeUbllshed.  Some  have  testified  and 
have  said  that  they  believed  tbe  pro- 
posed new  Department  should  have  ex- 
panded authority  In  regard  to  research 
and  planning,  and  still  others  hinted  that 
they  believed  that  the  Federal  programs 
relating  to  water  pollution  and  air  pollu- 
tion should  be  transferred  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  the  proposed  new  Department. 

In  a  debate  I  had  recently  on  the  radio 
with  one  of  the  proponents  of  this  plan 
who  is  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  he 
stated  that  he  thought  perhaps  tbe  new 
E)epartment  should  deal  with  snow  re- 
moval. Juvenile  delinquency,  and  better 
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education,  and  then  ccnjurad  up  a  whole 
family  of  last-spending  bureaus  which 
ona  segment  of  our  society  cr  another 
would  Uk«  to  find  ixkvolvad  in  a  naw 
Cabinet  position,  ao  tfaey  eould  say  to 
somenne  at  the  PresJdant's  Cabtnat 
table.  "We  want  more  money  for  this 
project  or  that  projeefe  of  our  metrofwU- 
tan  oommunltiea."  Hie  hrarlngi  alao 
revealed  that  opposition  to  ttie  plan 
might  ba  softened  aomtiwkaA  if  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Asaartstinn  wars 
located  outsida  the  new  Departasenk 
Alternatives  were  likawiaa  snggeated. 

Mr.  President.  I  bope  I  shaU  not  be 
censured  by  the  Senate  for  dlscloaing 
soma  of  the  things  tbe  wltncasas  before 
our  oommlttue  said.  If  tbe  Senate  de- 
cides not  to  permit  the  Members  of  tbe 
Senate  to  find  out  what  some  of  tbe  wifc- 
neases  have  testiiled.  In  an  events,  I 
Shan  proceed  at  this  time  to  state  some 
of  that  testimony — aa  quoted  from  the 
presentations  tbe  witnesses  made  before 
the  committee.  At  this  time  let  me  point 
out  that  various  things  of  importance 
were  dlsdoaed  by  the  about-to-be-for- 
gotten and  never-to-be-read  twartnga 
before  tbe  committee  which  Is  about  to 
be  discharged  from  the  further  oon- 
sUferatton  of  this  measure,  before  Cbe 
Oovemment  Printing  OflBoe  is  allowed 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  print  tbe 
committee  hearings.  For  example,  one 
national  association  vitally  ocmcemed 
with  the  problems  of  urban  growth  sug- 
gested that  the  matter  of  Federal  re- 
sponslbflfty  in  this  area  oould  be  far 
better  aehlered  by  the  establishment  of 
a  staff  agency  within  tbe  Executive  Of- 
floea  of  tbe  President.  It  is  quite  likely. 
too.  that  tbe  bousing  experts  in  Con- 
greas  would  ifte  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  rework  tbe  language  of  ttie  reorgan- 
Ixation  plan  whlcb  aK>earB  to  give  tbe 
new  Secretary  some  added  authority 
over  the  Federal  Housing  Admlnistra- 
Uon.  which  has  achieved  such  a  telUlant 
record  in  tbe  private  bousing  field  from 
tta  preaent  scmiaatonomoas  status  la 
the  HHFA. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  tbe  (dumges 
which  might  be  made  In  tbe  substantlTe 
provlsiona  of  tbe  reoxvenintion  plan  if 
they  were  considered  under  general  leg- 
islative prooedurea.  but  I  tbtnk  these  ez- 
amplea  amply  demonstrate  tbe  general 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  tbe  use  of  a  pro- 
cedure whieh  denies  tbe  Congress  an  the 
important  Incidents  of  Its  eonstttuttonal 
role  to  legldate. 

I  sbaU  not  mislead  my  colleagues  Into 
tbe  belief  that  the  1963  joint  resolution 
procedure  was  adopted  without  criticism, 
for.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sevoal  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  spoke  oat  quite 
strongly  against  this  method  of  consid- 
ering a  reorganisation  plan. 

This.  too.  is  a  matter  of  easy  research 
for  those  who  are  presently  dtiuded  into 
thinking  that  the  HEW  procedure  In 
any  way  forms  a  precedent  for  what  we 
will  be  arked  to  do  tomorrow. 

Tbe  crltielsm  in  1963  was  ct  two  va- 
rieties. Some  charged  that  by  proceed- 
ing to  adopt  the  joint  resolutian.  the 
Congress  was  taking  unprecedented  ac- 
tion. This  argument,  however,  was  laid 
soundly  to  rest  when  it  was  pointed  out 
to  the  critics  that  reorganization  plana 
3.  4,  and  5  of  1940  were  approved  by  an 


Irtsntical  ptoosdure.  If  tben  continue 
to  be  any  doubters  among  us,  I  refer 
tbsm  to  page  230  of  volume  M  of  tbe 
UA  Statutes  at  Large. 

The  wuitm  critteism  of  the  1953  pro- 
cedure wtm/t  to  tbe  fact  that  House  Joint 
Ilesotatiflik  323  acederated  tbe  reorgani- 
wmtkon  preesss— thus  denying  Congress 
the  fun  to  days  of  consideration  pro- 
vldsd  for  in  the  Reorganisation  Act  of 
IMS,  aa  sounded.  It  occurs  to  me.  Mr. 
PrssidsBt.  that  this  accelcrstion  argu- 
ment would  not  be  in  particular  good 
taste  for  the  proponents  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs,  who  are  now  giv- 
ing thsugbt  to  an  acceleration  procedure 
of  their  own  through  a  motion  to  dis- 
charts the  committee  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Prceldent.  this  concludes  my  re- 
view of  the  action  taken  by  the  83d 
congress  in  passlnc  on  the  merits  ct  tbe 
HEW  reorganization  plan.  It  has  been 
my  intent  and  my  tf  ort  to  be  botti  ob- 
jective and  fair  in  this  review.  At  least. 
I  liave  been  historically  accurate,  as  I 
have  given  the  bench  suu-ks  of  referoiee, 
for  anybody  wlw  cares  to  find  the  facts 
so  far  as  precedent  is  concerned. 

I  cannot  but  conclude  that  we  are 
presently  preparing  to  consider  a  sub- 
stanttve  rerommendatinn  to  create  a  new 
Cabinet-level  departmmt  of  Oovem- 
ment under  a  proeediue  which  Is  with- 
out precedent  in  tbe  nearly  2-century 
history  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  so  doing  face  the  future 
by  establishing  a  new  preced«it  reduc- 
ing drastically,  for  an  time  to  come,  the 
fftgTttfir^nf!^,  scope,  and  strength  of  the 
Senate  and  Its  ccHnpanion  branch  of 
Oovemment.  the  other  body  known  as 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  cannot,  of  course.  Impose  my  judg- 
ments upon  my  ooneagnes.  I  cannot  even 
be  sure  that  an  of  them  wOl  give  atten- 
tion to  tbe  facts  presented  here  today,  or 
even  go  band:  to  find  the  historical 
references.  But  even  if  I  were  a  strong 
proponent  for  tbe  establishment  of  a  De- 
partment at  Urban  Affairs — which  I  am 
not.  for  reasons  quite  apart  from  those 
ifnmwM  here  today,  which  I  shan  dis- 
cuss tomorrow,  in  tbe  event  of  the  un- 
happy eventnaUty  of  having  to  make  a 
dedsiaa  at  tbe  point  of  a  shotgun— I 
would  hesitate  to  apimyve  Its  creation 
under  the  present  "take  it  or  leave  it- 
no  amendment"  procedures,  when  such 
approval  win  establish  a  new  and  ques- 
tionable precedent  for  future  Congresses 
and  future  Presidents. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marti  and  I  have  about  concluded 
them — there  appear  an  article  from  this 
moming'k  Issue  of  tbe  Washington  Post 
undtf  the  heading  of  "Our  Changing 
Economy."  and  thai  the  subheading,  in 
Ug.  bold  letters.  "Uncle  Sam  Faces  $1 
Trfflion  Debt."  written  by  Maurice  H. 
Stans,  former  Director  of  the  Budget. 

Tbe  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(SeeexbibUL) 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  since  aU 
must  agree  that  the  creaticm  of  a  new 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  is  about  as 
far  away  from  practical  economy  as  the 
sun  is  from  the  moon,  and  moves  in  the 
direction  ef  greater  expenditures,  higher 
taxes,  faster  Inflation,  and  an  unbalanced 


budget,  sinee  «w  maj  wsD  haive  a  follow- 
up  message  ftom  the  WhHe  House  searing, 
nPfhen  I  a^ed  for  an  locreaae  of  tbe  na- 
tional d^t  anCharity  by  $10  tdnion.  I  did 
not  ask  enough:  Fleass  make  it  $30  bO- 
lion»  to  hslp  fimnce  this  new  depart- 
ment," sinee  finances  are  involved,  since 
the  test  of  whether  or  not  this  Congress 
can  make  a  recovery  from  its  current 
record  of  fiscal  irresponsibility  is  in- 
volved, I  caU  the  attentioD  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  furttitff  and  indispntable 
comments  and  facts  Incorporated  In  this 
article  by  Mr.  Stans. 

Let  me  cite  his  concluding  observation, 
whlcb  he  documents  in  this  carefully 
written  treatise.   At  the  end.  says  he: 

This  Is  a  nattenal  dsM  of  more  tlum 
meoo  tar   tvery  nuaUy  of   fowr  la   th» 

H.WMlliy. 

Then  he  asks  the  questiona? 

Quite  a  speadiBg  spree  we've  been  on  for 
«he  isst  90  y«sn,  tan't  Itt 


Mr.  President,  it  Is  quite  a  new 
taig  tpret  we  are  goiac  to  be  asked  to 
adopt  tomorrow  In  providing'  addlttomd 
dollars  to  iTdnieate  and  flnanee  the  af- 
fairs of  the  metn^xdltan  areas  of 
America. 

Ous 

(By  Uaiaxim  ■.  8«saa) 

Treasory  SecreUry  C.  Donglaft  DUloa  bs» 
ssked  for  a  tlO  bfnian  Incraass  In  tb«  ceil- 
ing on  mu  national  debt.  This  would  bring 
It  to  an  sn-tlme  high  of  tSOS  hllllan. 

The  Congress  has  ladicafd  that  it  wlU 
deal  with  this  request  in  two  installments. 
An  Increase  of  $2  bfllfon  wlB  undoubtedly 
toe  authortaad  tansMdlatriy.  as  aa  «mergeoc7 
BMaautc.  to  pennit  anoagh  asw  fondlng  to 
pay  csBiant  Mils.  Tkls 
total  to  tha  magfe  Itas  of  gsoe  1 

Abo««  ttaU  ameoat,  Dilloa  «a  ba' 
ar  aantag.  and  ths  Caa^gnm  wmj 
only  a  part  of  tbe  aasninaal  M  MBosha 

of  Virginia,  leng-tkne  rtisiplnM  ef  selvanS 

Oovcnnnant.  baa  aanooBead 

Bta  fliHuwe  Oommtttee  wffl  bold  1 

tha  state  of  tha  I 

tbn   batora  vottng   any 

By  tHe  ttaaa  tha  haavlDga  are  osMlttded,  tha 

Hanator  wm  have  aome  shiiuaiag  news  «e  ra- 

yort  to  tha  Amarlean  peopls. 

nrmxsT  is  st  bilxsdk 

The  annual  Interest  on  tha  national  debt 
la  now  running  above  |8  Mlltnn.  and  foe  tha 
last  aeveral  yean  this  cantyiag  ooat.  with- 
out any  payment  on  tha  debt  ItaalX.  has  baaa 
taking  11  cents  of  every  dollar  of  Pedsral 
taxes  ooUected.  And  tha  channes  that  any 
of  this  debt  will  ever  be  paid  off  seem  laaa 
and  leas  aa  time  goaBQn, 

This  is  quite  a  ooattast  with  tha  past. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  Nation  In  1789 
until  recent  years,  a  ma>ar  objective  of  ev- 
ery President  was  to  pay  aff  the  national 
debt.  It  was  done  once — ^by  Andrew  Jack- 
son In  1894.  But  eaeii  sueoeadfng  war  built 
tha  debt  to  a  new  plateau;  laf  ai  raning  tt- 
forts  accomplished  reductleaa  but  never 
eliminated  the  entire  amount. 

Kven  so,  at  the  end  of  flaeal  1916.  the  debt 
was  only  a  little  more  than  a  btmon  doUan. 
By  the  end  of  World  War  I.  it  luul  soared 
above  $36  bUUoD.  From  this  high  point  it 
was  tedooad  in  U  eonaeeuttva  yaara.  cutting 
it  by  mora  than  one-tiilnl  to  gig  blUlon  in 
1930. 

From  there  It  began  as  upward  eUmb. 
throtigh  wartime  and  peaetttma.  with  ttM 
budget  in  the  red  20  years  out  of  32.    Tha 
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depreaslon  years  Increwed  the  debt  regu- 
larly, and  U  had  reached  nearly  $50  billion 
before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  U.  At  the 
clo««  of  the  war  It  waa  MTO  billion  Three 
aubaequent  surpluses  by  Truman  and  three 
more  by  Klaenhower  could  not  match  the 
cost*  of  the  Korean  war  and  the  interven- 
ing peacetime  deflclta  The  current  year's 
spending  will  push  the  debt  to  WOO  billion. 
or  more,  and  the  end  Is  not  In  sight 

CBCDIT    CASO    GOVmNMBNT 

Up  to  now  I  have  been  referring  only  to 
the  interest-bearing  debt  But  this  Isn't  all 
that  we  owe  as  a  Nation.  By  a  continuing 
policy  of  national  extravagance,  we  have 
been  committing  the  Government's  future 
resources  beyond  this  to  an  Incredible  de- 
gfree.  We  have  adopted  In  Washington  a 
program  of  "credit-card  government"  that 
U  placing  a  burden  of  staggering  proportions 
on  our  children  and  grandchildren 

Aa  Director  of  the  Budget.  I  undertook  In 
1960  to  add  up  all  the  liabilities  of  our  Oov- 
emment.  Here  are  some  of  them.  We  owe 
$30  billion  In  unfunded  pensions  to  retired 
civilian  employees  of  the  Government.  We 
owe  almost  $40  billion  In  accrued  pensions 
to  retired  military  servicemen  The  total  uf 
our  preaent  commltmenta  to  veterans  for  fu- 
ture penalona  and  compensation  |  not  count- 
ing many  other  benefits)  Is  In  excesa  of  $300 
bilUon.  All  of  this  $370  billion  Is  for  paat 
■ervlcea  and  In  the  financial  statement  of  a 
business  would  be  accounted  for  among 
liabilities. 

Then  there  are  many  other  present  con- 
tractual or  legislated  Government  under- 
takings that  will  have  to  be  financed  In 
the  future.  Taking  all  of  them — housing 
•ubaldy  contracts,  shipping  subsidies,  the 
Interstate  Highway  System,  unfinished  pub> 
lie  works  projects,  unpaid  purchases  of  mili- 
tary lupplles.  and  many  others — this  group 
adds  up  to  more  than  $150  billion  In  further 
bills   to  b«  met  in  the  coming  years 

SOCIAL  BscvarrT,  too 

Altogtther.  counting  th«  Intsrest-bearlng 
debt  of  $300  billion  and  the  other  obliga- 
tions and  commitments  I  have  mentioned. 
Wfl  have  placed  a  mortgage  of  over  $800  bil- 
lion on  our  national  future  to  be  met  in 
taxes.  This  does  not  Include  untold  billions 
of  dollars  In  guarantees  by  the  Government 
on  boiising  loans  and  other  mortgages, 
bank  deposits  and  other  savings,  and  so  on 

Even  this  Is  not  the  full  story.  Under  our 
social  aeciuity  system,  we  have  scheduled  a 
series  of  benefits  that  far  exceed.  In  actuarial 
terms,  the  resources  that  would  be  available 
at  present  tax  rates.  This  deficiency,  which 
can  only  be  made  up  out  of  future  tax  In- 
creases already  provided  In  the  law.  Is  an- 
other $250  or  $300  bUUon. 

This  makes  the  total  present  undertakings 
of  the  Government,  to  be  paid  from  future 
taxes.  In  excess  of  a  trillion  dollars  And 
that  is  beyond  the  regular  annual  costs  of 
defense,  welfare,  and  other  Government 
activities. 

This  Is  a  national  debt  of  more  than  $22.- 
000  for  every  family  of  four  In  the  country 
Quite  a  spending  spree  we've  been  on  for 
the  last  30  years,  Isn't  It? 


FISH  PROTEIN 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
President.  I  have  today  a  prehminary  re- 
port on  a  study  now  underway  on  manu- 
facturing methods  of  fish  protein,  also 
known  as  fish  flour. 

This  product,  made  of  cleaned,  ground 
fish.  Is  an  inexpensive  high  protein  food 
additive.  It  can  be  manufactured  any- 
where in  the  world  where  fish  are  avail- 
able for  as  little  as  15  cents  a  pound.  It 
represents  a  potential  major  weapon  in 
our  worldwide  battle  against  hunger  and 


in  particular  aKain.st  protein  malnutri- 
tion, the  most  widespread  disease  on  this 
planet 

This  study,  which  is  being  made  with 
a  $50,000  grant  given  by  Congress  last 
year  to  the  Interior  Department,  was 
presented  recently  at  a  luncheon  on 
Capitol  Hill  to  Members  of  ConKress  and 
the  flshini<  industry  interested  in  fish 
protein.  Dr  E  R  Pariser,  formerly  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  now  with  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  is  conducting  the 
study 

Dr.  Pariser  s  task  as  outlined  by  Con- 
gress is  to  gather  Information  on  the 
different  ways  in  which  fish  protein  is 
being  manufactured  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  This  information  will  then  be 
evaluated  and  a  decision  made  as  t<i 
which  of  these  methods  the  United 
States  should  pursue  in  making  this 
product 

Dr  Pariser  so  far  has  traveled  through 
North  and  South  America  He  has  al- 
ready found,  as  this  report  shows,  inter- 
est in  the  manufacture  of  fish  protein  in 
many  countries,  including  Canada. 
Chile.  Peru,  and  Uruguay 

More  important  yet.  Dr.  Pariser  has 
found  widespread  need  for  this  product 
throughout  Central  and  South  America. 

He  said 

A  really  cheap  and  niitrit Wnis  protein  sup- 
plement Is  most  urgently  rrqulred  In  almi)«t 
all  countries  of  Central  and  South  America 
tliat   were    visited 

The  raw  materials,  he  added,  are 
available  on  the  seacoasts.  but  no  satis- 
factory method  of  manufacture  exlsta 
in  those  parts 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  a  satis- 
factory method  of  manufacture  for  fish 
protein  is  already  available  in  the  United 
States  along  with  a  product  whose  value 
has  been  proven  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  It  is  manufactured  presently  m 
New  Bedford.  Mass 

Utilization  of  this  product,  however,  by 
the  United  States  as  well  as  our  foreign 
neighbors  is  being  hindered  by  a  recent 
shortsighted,  and  irrelevant  ruhng  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  The 
FDA  has  ruled  that  fish  protein  may 
not  be  consumed  in  the  United  States 
unless  made  from  fish  that  is  degutted. 
deheaded.  and  definned  This  makes  the 
product  prohibitively  expensive,  lowers 
Its  nutritional  value,  and  essentially  de- 
feats the  purpose  of  making  it  in  the 
first  place 

The  FDA  ha.s  not  .said  that  fish  pro- 
tein IS  harmful  or  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption in  any  way  It  simply  says 
that  the  American  public  would  consider 
this  product  filthy  if  allowed  to  purchase 
It.  hence  should  not  be  permitted  to  do 
so  In  producing  this  ruling  the  FDA 
has  not  attempted  to  refute  the  very 
substantial  body  of  scientific  evidence 
which  exists  m  favor  of  fish  protein  It 
has.  moreover,  said  nothing  on  why  the 
finicky  American  public  has  no  difficulty 
downing  such  FDA  approved  products 
as  bottled  whole  fish,  canned  whole  sar- 
dines, and  chocolate  covered  ants,  gra.ss- 
hoppers.  and  bees 

I   feel   that   the   American   public  de- 
serves  to    decide    for    itself   whether    it 
should  be  allowed  to  utilize  fish  protein 
I  am  protesting  this  ruling  of  January 


25.  along  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  and  am  asking  that  a  fair 
hearmg  be  given  on  thLs  matter 

The  United  States  has  made  a  signifi- 
cant breakthrough  in  this  field  by  being 
the  first  country  in  the  world  prepared 
to  market  fish  protein  commercially  on 
a  large  scale  Secretary  of  Interior 
Udall.  Director  of  Food  for  Peace  Oeorge 
McGovern.  Mrs  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and 
.several  Unit»xl  Nations  organizations 
including  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization, World  Health  Organization. 
and  UNICEF,  recognize  the  value  of  this 
product  and  are  supporting  it. 

It  IS  also  of  potential  great  use.  as  Dr. 
Pariser  points  out.  to  the  fishing  Indus- 
tries of  this  country  and  the  world.  It 
would  enable  fishermen  to  balance  the 
fi.sh  mix  in  the  oceans  by  taking  profit- 
ably smaller.  Inedible  fish,  and  would 
give  the  larger  species  that  are  often 
overfished  a  better  chance  to  survive. 

I  believe  it  L-  in  the  Interest  of  this 
country  to  have  the  obstacles  which  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
placed  in  the  path  of  fish  protein  re- 
moved, and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  to  Join  me  In  sfelng  that  this 
IS  done  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  In- 
serted in  the  Record  the  report  of  Dr. 
Pariser.  an  editorial  of  February  11  on 
this  subject  from  the  Boston  Herald,  and 
my  letter  of  protest  to  Secretary  Rlblcotf. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report, 
editorial,  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccofd.  as  follows; 

Pish   PbuTXIm   CoMCSMTmaTX  ' 
(  By  E  R  Pariser  ' ) 

One  mans  hunger  and  want  is  every 
man's  hunger  and  want  One  man's  freedom 
from  hunger  and  want  Is  neither  a  true  nor  a 
secure  freedom  until  all  men  are  frss  from 
hunger  and  want  "  These  are  the  words  with 
which  the  Director  General  of  FAO.  B  R  Sen. 
launched  the  freedom-frum-hunger  cam- 
paign on  July  1,  1040 

Hunger  l«  still  the  biggest  human  problem 
of  the  century  According  to  FAO  more  than 
half  of  the  world's  total  population  sufTert 
from  iHck  of  fcxKl  adequate  In  quality  and 
quantity  to  sustain  health,  growth,  and 
physical  Mgor  Progress  Id  relieve  this  con- 
dition has  largely  been  ofTeet  by  the  alarming 
and  acrflrratlng  rate  of  population  growth 
By  the  year  2000  the  population  of  A*la, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  will  Increase  by 
about  3  000  million  people — an  addition 
equal  U)  the  total  world  population  of  today. 
Malnutrition  undernutrition.  Is  largely  the 
result  of  an  inadequate  consumption  of  high 
qimlity  animal  prcjtein  which  is  needed  to 
rt)mplete  and  to  balance  the  diets  of  peoples 
In  developing  nations,  diets  containing  pre- 
jxinderantly  vegetables  and  cereals.  Sadly 
enough  young  growing  children  and  exp)«ct- 
ant  mothers  suffer  most  from  a  lack  of  pro- 
teins containing  sufficient  quantities  and 
correct  proportions  of  the  required  am.lno 
acid.i  Of  course,  milk,  eggs,  beef,  and 
chickrn  all  contain  quality  animal  protein 
but  cannot  be  made  universally  available  or 
are  t*K)  costly 

orher  sources  of  high-quality  proteins 
must,  therefore,  be  found  •  •  •  fast  The 
se.i  can  Supply  these  sources  in  the  form  of 
concentrated  fish   protein       Wisely  managed. 
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the  sea.  with  Its  great  i>opulatlon  of  fish,  rep- 
resents a  vast  reservoir  of  animal  proteins, 
proteins   of   exceptionally   high  quality. 

The  alx>ve  considerations  are  by  no  means 
new,  yet,  today,  flsta  represents  only  a  minor 
(>ercentage  of  the  food  consumed  by  human 
beings  This  Is  the  more  surprising  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
•lurface  of  this  planet  is  covered  by  oceans 
and  seas  and  ttiat,  furthermore,  the  sea  is 
considered  by  many  authorities  (for  Instance 
KAOi  to  be,  acre  for  acre,  potentially  about 
,is  productive  as  arable  land. 

Systematic  efforts  to  farm  the  seas  on  a 
rational.  Industrial  scale  with  a  view  of 
producing  concentrated  protein  for  direct 
human  consumption  have  lagged  far  behind 
.similar  efforts  to  harvest  and  utilize  the 
fruits  of  the  land  The  time  has  now  come 
upon  us,  however,  when  we  can  no  longer 
leave  this  opportunity  unchallenged,  when 
old  Ideas  have  to  be  translated  Into  action, 
and  when  the  pursuit  of  the  production  of 
concentrated  fish  protein  bas  become  a  duty. 

Aside  from  purely  humanitarian  and  polit- 
ical Issues,  the  capacity  for  producing  a 
satisfactory  fish  protein  conc»»ntrate  would 
provide  a  tremendous  economic  stimulation 
for  our  domestic  fishing  Industry 

Such  production  would  provide  all-Impor- 
tant product  diversification  for  our  Indus- 
trial fisheries — eliminating  such  conditions 
of  imbalanced  supply  and  demand  as  were 
experienced  come  short  time  ago.  Traah  fish, 
as  well  as  waste  products  from  edible  fish, 
could  be  converted  Into  fish  protein  concen- 
trates. It  Is  estimated  that  over  one-half  of 
the  catch  of  the  North  Atlantic  is  discarded 
at  sea  before  docking — protein  waste  that 
could  feed  thotisands.  In  many  sreas  glut 
periods  lower  the  price  of  the  catch  and 
often  no  market  is  available.  If,  however, 
the  processor  were  able  to  manufacture  fish 
protein  concentrates  during  these  times  of 
surplus,  markets  would  stablllf^e  and  starv- 
ing individuals  benefit 

Prom  a  bloloflcal  standpoint,  the  manu- 
facture of  fish  protein  concentrate  would 
help  us  realize  our  goal  by  achieving  efficient 
utilization  of  resources  compatible  with  sus- 
tained optimum  yield  Our  fishermen  would 
also  be  able  to  reestablish  a  favorable  bal- 
ance on  our  fishing  groimds  between  the 
more  desirable  predatory  flsh,  such  as  tuna 
and  cod,  and  the  grazing  types  of  flsh,  such 
as  anchovy  and  herring  Many  years  of 
selective  fishing  for  the  larger  species  has 
favored  growth  of  smaller,  leas  desirable,  fish 
until.  In  many  areas,  the  latter  are  now 
superabundant. 

Ovir  Industrial  fisheries  could  supply  from 
the  catch  of  Just  one  fishing  season  all  the 
protein  needed  by  oiu  entire  population  dur- 
ing the  expected  2-week  period  of  national 
emergency  due  to  a  massive  nuclear  attack. 
Today,  our  fishing  Industry  could  produce 
enough  fish  flour  to  squelch  the  severe  pro- 
tein malnutrition  In  South  America. 

It  is  an  obligation  to  provide  the  means 
by  which  our  great  fishing  indtistry  can  re- 
main economically  sound  in  order  to  realize 
Its  role  as  a  major  supplier  of  protein,  today 
and  In  the  future. 

Although  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  develop  methods  to  manufacture  flsh  pro- 
tein concentrate,  none  of  these  efforts  has 
yet  met  with  complete  success.  Either  these 
methods  are  still  beset  with  processing  prob- 
lems or  they  have  not  been  conscientiously 
approved  by  nutritionists,  pediatricians, 
FAO,  and  the  like.  Also,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  the  VioBln  Corp.,  the 
United  States  Is  not  conducting,  as  other 
nations  are,  the  sclentlflc  studies  designed  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  product.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  Congress  appropriated 
$50,000  last  year  to  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  for  the  first  fear  of  a  research 
project  designed  to  study  existing  methods 
and.    If  necessary,   to  improve   these  or   to 


develt^  new  concepts  for  the  manufacture 
of  flsh  protein  concentrates  suitable  for 
worldwide  incorporation  into  human  diets. 

Out  project  objectives  are  designed  to 
specify  ultimately  methods  tliat  wUl:  (1) 
require  low  Initial  capitalization;  (2)  be  eco- 
nomical in  operation;  (3)  be  flexible  for 
large  and  small  scale  operation;  (4)  l>e  flexi- 
ble to  permit  operation  in  those  parts  of  the 
world  where  public  utilities  are  limited;  (6) 
result  In  the  production  of  an  end  product 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  peoples  who  may 
have  vnrylng  taste  preferences,  cultures,  and 
taboos:  (6)  result  in  the  production  of  an 
end  product  that  will  be  approved  as  being 
fully  satisfactory  and  suitable  by  world 
recognized  experts  in  the  field  of  protein 
supplementation:  (7)  result  In  the  produc- 
tion of  a  product  that  could  be  cheaply 
shipped  to  distant  parts,  that  could  be  stored 
for  varying  pwriods  of  time  without  quality 
loss,  and  that  could  be  easily  Incorporated 
into  the  local  diets  of  undernourished 
peoples. 

The  project  is  supported  not  only  by  some 
members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  indus- 
try, but  is  also  endorsed  and  assisted  by 
United  Nations  agencies,  such  as  FAO, 
UNICEF,  and  WHO.  It  U  being  conducted 
with  the  support  and  approval  of  the  food- 
for-peace  and  the  freedom-from-hunger 
campaigns  and  operates  In  cooperation  with 
the  Interdepartmental  conunlttee  on  nutri- 
tion for  national  defense. 

PEOGaAM 

The  overall  program,  set  up  for  this  5- 
year  research  project,  will  consist  of  the 
following  three  phases:  (1)  Survey  of  proc- 
essing methods,  (2)  assembly  of  a  consult- 
ing group,  aod  (8)  laboratory  developments. 

f .  Comprehensive  $urv€y 
In  order  to  Insure  that  the  fluids  allocated 
by  Confess  to  this  project  will  be  used 
in  the  most  effective  manner,  it  was  decided 
to  conduct  a  general  survey  of  methods, 
used  or  studied,  for  the  manufacture  of  flsh 
protein  oonoentratea  for  human  consump- 
tion. Part  of  this  siu^ey,  which  is  still  un- 
derway, has  been  completed  by  the  staff  of 
the  College  Park  Laboratory:  the  results  of 
this  first  phase  of  the  Investigations  will  be 
reported  presently.  Labor,  time,  and  funds 
spent  upon  this  preliminary  work  are  insig- 
nlflcant  compared  to  the  labor,  time,  and 
funds  that  would  be  required  to  establish,  by 
independent  experiments,  the  knowledge 
that  will,  In  this  way,  be  gathered  from  dif- 
ferent sources.  On  completion  of  this  gen- 
eral research,  a  detailed  monograph  will  be 
prepared  for  the  U.S.  Industry  which  will 
constitute  a  record  of  scientific  data  con- 
cerning the  partial  successes  and  failures  of 
the  different  attempts  to  develop  a  satisfac- 
tory manufacturing  process. 

2.  Formation  of  a  consulting  group 

The  formation  of  a  consulting  group  is 
considered  to  be  an  essential  condition  for 
the  success  of  this  highly  complex  project. 
It  is  Indeed  hoped  to  assemble  a  niunber 
of  experts  who  would  be  presented  with 
the  findings  In  the  monograph.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  group  would  be  asked  to  examine 
critically  the  facts  contained  in  the  report  in 
order  to  be  able  to  assist  In  the  programing 
and  planning  of  the  Bureau  project.  It  Is 
furthermore  envisaged  that  the  group  would 
meet  at  least  once  a  year,  after  the  initial 
assembly,  to  advise  tis  on  otir  research  pro- 
gram. Experts  from  a  wide  field  of  scientific 
disciplines  would  be  asked  to  participate  in 
this  group.  The  urgency,  magnitude,  and 
significance,  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional, of  oiu  alms  are  ample  Justification  for 
f!a]Hng  upon  the  foremost  scientific  and  tech- 
nical authorities  that  this  country  has  to 
offer.  It  is,  furthermore,  realized  that,  be- 
fore any  method  can  finally  be  considered  as 
fully  succeesful  and  satisfactory,  It  has  to  be 
conscientiously    approved    by    an    Interdis- 


ciplinary body  of  scientists  such  as  the 
Protein  Advisory  Group  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Some  of  the  members  of  the  latter 
organization  will  participate  in  the  work  of 
our  consulting  group  and  In  this  way  help 
to  asstue  the  global  approval  of  oui  work, 
Failiu-e  to  work  In  close  cooperation  with 
such  a  group  has  proved  to  be  a  great  handi- 
cap in  previous  trials  carried  out  by  private 
industry. 

The  stu'vey  and.  it  is  hoped,  the  initial 
formation  of  the  consultant  group  is  ex- 
pected to  be  accomplished  this  year. 

3.  Laboratory  development  o/  a  satisfactory 
process 

With  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the 
panel  of  experts  mentioned,  the  final  phase 
of  the  research  program  wUl  be  designed 
either  to  attempt  to  Improve  existing  meth- 
ods, or  if  Indicated  to  develop,  on  a  labora- 
tory scale,  new  approaches  to  this  problem. 

ACCOMPLISHMEITTB 

As  was  Just  mentioned,  the  first  part  of 
the  genersd  survey  has  now  been  completed. 
During  this  Initial  phase,  plants  In  this 
country,  Canada,  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica were  visited.  Observations  made  during 
these  trips  are  summarized  below: 

/.  United  States 
Considerable  efforts  have  been  made  by 
a  number  of  private  industrial  concerns, 
primarily  by  the  VioBln  Corp.,  Montlcello, 
III.,  and  the  J.  Howard  Smith  Co.,  at  Lewes, 
E>el.  The  'VioBln  Corp.  is  presently  able  to 
produce  commercially  sizable  quantities  of 
flsh  flour,  whereas  the  J.  Howard  Smith  Co, 
is  not  now  in  commercial  production.  These 
and  other  developments  have  been  noted 
and  will  be  described  to  the  advisory  group 
for  objective  evaluation. 

2.  CantLda 

Scientists  at  the  Technological  Station  of 
the  Canadian  Fisheries  Research  Board  in 
Halifax  have  been  working  for  eocne  time 
now  on  the  problem  of  flsh  protein  manufac- 
ttire;  at  the  moment,  the  station's  research 
program  is  directed  toward  the  ivoductlon 
of  the  best  fish  protein  concentrate  that  can 
possibly  be  manufactured,  irrespective  of 
cost.  Our  Canadian  friends  hope  to  produce 
a  concentrate  that  might  well,  one  day,  t>e 
introduced  on  the  U.S.  market,  both  for 
use  as  a  protein  fortifier  In  various  food 
products  and  in  an  attempt  to  compete  on 
the  casein  and  egg  albumen  markets.  The 
careful  and  scientific  nuinner  In  which  the 
fish  flour  program  U  conducted  at  Halifax 
is  Impressive,  but  It  appears  that  a  ntimber 
of  outstanding  Important  problons  remain 
to  be  Investigated.  It  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict when  a  product  of  constant  quality  will 
t>e  produced,  and,  needless  to  say,  the  Ca- 
nadian method  caiuiot  be  regarded  as  ftilly 
satisfactory,  until  and  unless  all  remaining 
problems  have  been  solved. 

3.  Central  and  South  America 

This  Journey  was  undertaken  in  Decem- 
ber of  last  year  with  a  twofold  purpose: 
It  was  in  the  flrst  place,  to  be  part  of  the 
general  fact-gathering  program  discussed 
earlier.  Secondly,  it  was  designed  to  assist 
FAO  in  their  planned  mass-feeding  study  in 
South  America,  In  which  reflned  flshmeals 
and  flsh  flour  are  to  be  Introduced  Into  vari- 
ous local  diets.  In  this  connection,  it  was 
hoped  to  observe  the  state  of  readiness  of 
the  pilot  plant,  constructed  and  operated  by 
UNICEF  in  Quintero,  Chile;  work  has  been 
going  on  here  over  the  last  years  to  manu- 
facture flsh  protein  concentrates  on  a  seml- 
industrlal  scale.  It  was,  furthermore, 
planned  to  investigate  whether  flshmeal 
plants  were  presently  In  operation  in  Peru, 
suitable  for  the  sanitary  production  of  a 
nondefatted  and  nondeodorlzed  flshmeal 
that  could  be  used  in  the  proposed  feeding 
studies. 
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The  ob«ervmtlon»  nude  during  thU  Jour- 
ney ar«  ■ununarlMd  m  foUowm: 

(a)  A  reaUy  cheap  and  nutrltloua  protein 
supplement  U  moot  urgently  required  In 
almost  all  the  countries  at  Central  and 
South  America  that  were  visited : 

(b)  rulUble  raw  material  la  available  In 
sufficient  quantities  along  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  and  on  many  parts  of  the 
east  coast  as  well; 

(c)  no  satisfactory  process  to  manufac- 
ture flah  protein  concentrate  exists  today  In 
Central  and  South  America;  and 

(d)  Interest  In  fish  protein  concentrates 
la  alive  In  Central  and  South  American 
countries. 

Indicative  of  the  great  value  of  the  survey 
Is  the  knowledge  gained,  for   Instance,  of   a 
process   developed    by   Dr.    Bertullo,    a   stafl 
member    of    the    University    of    Montevideo. 
Uruguay.     This   process   Is  characteristic   of 
the   independent   and   energetic  efforts  that 
are   being   made   In   many  places  to  develcp 
manufacturing   methods.     During    a    survev 
of    microorganisms   associated    with    marln- 
life.    Dr.    BertuUo   Isolated   a   new    strain   of 
yeast  from   a  local  species  of  fish.     He  d'.s- 
covered    furthermore    that    this    yeast    had 
proteolytic  activity,  that  Is,  that  It  was  cap- 
able of  breaking  down  proteins  Into  amir.o 
acids.     Inoculation  with  this  yeast  oX  a  ma^a 
of  comminuted  fish,  to  which  a  sm.\ll  amount 
of  molasses   had    been   added,   leads,   within 
about  73  hours,  to  the  production  of  a  liquid 
mass.     Bones,  scales,   etc..   have   disappeared 
during    this    process   and   so   has    the    char- 
acteristic   fishy   odor    and    taste   of    the    raw 
material,  which  Is  now  rich  In  vitamin  B  ,. 
The  product  appears,  on  the  basis  of  present 
experience,  to  have  a  remarkably  long  shelf 
life.     I  believe  that  this  type  of  product  may 
become  Increasingly  Important,  not  only  be- 
cause  It  lends  ltse!f  by   a   process  of   spray- 
drying,    to    the    production   of    a    cheap    de- 
hydrated protein  (or  amino  acid)   flour,  but 
also  because  it  has.  so  far,  shown  Itself  to  bo 
of  excellent  nutritive  value. 

Independent  efforts  to  develop  a  satisfac- 
tory processing  method  are  also  In  progress 
at  the  University  of  Concepclon.  Chile,  and 
at  the  Government  Institute  In  San  Salvador 
In  Central  America. 

It  Is  highly  Indicative  that  the  Peruvian 
Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Peruvian  Na- 
tional Fisheries  Society  are  very  Interested  In 
the  PAO  campaign  designed  to  test  the  value 
and  acceptability  of  different  types  of  ft.-'h 
protein  concentrates  Introduced  Into  the 
local  diet.  It  was  tentatively  suggested  by 
represent^ittves  of  the 'Peruvian  CtovernmerU 
that  the  Mnlstry  of  Health  would  provide 
field  services  for  these  tests,  and  later  for 
promotion  campaigns.  Ten  locations  In 
three  different  areas  of  Peru  will  be  felected 
for  these  studies,  each  with  approximately 
3.000  people,  centered  around  a  school  where 
health  services  are  available 

Nine  of  the  plants  that  I  managed  to  see 
during  my  visit  app>eared  to  be  suitable  lor 
the  manufacture,  under  truly  sanitary  con- 
ditions, of  a  high  grade,  nondeodorlzed  and 
nondefatted  fish  meal,  nor  a  fully  satlsfckc- 
tory  fish  protein  concentrate.  The  Penulan 
Fisheries  Society,  aware  of  this  deficiency,  is 
presently  contemplating  the  construction  of 
a  model  plant,  created  to  realize  the  produc- 
tion of  both  a  satisfactory  sanitary  ftsh  meal 
and  fish  protein  concentrate. 

The  UNICZP  fish  flour  plant  In  Qulntero. 
Chile.  Is  still  laboring  under  processing  diffi- 
culties, but  will.  It  Is  hoped,  turn  out  quan- 
ta ties  of  experimental  batches  of  fish  Hour 
that  win  then  be  evaluated  At  the  moment 
It  looks  as  If  cost  of  the  product  Is  still  above 
the  limits  set  for  a  product  that  could  be 
used  for  nationwide  distribution  Little  Is 
known,  as  yet.  as  to  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
uct, its  physical  characteristics,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  producing  a  concentrate  of  con- 
stant nutritional  valvie. 


In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  suocese- 

ful.  large-scale  extraction  of  proteins  from 
the  seas  for  us  In  the  human  diet  la  today 
the  ambition  of  a  small  number  of  engineers 
and  scientists  In  many  countries  (including 
SoTlet  Russia),  but  will,  once  successfully 
accomplished,  represent  the  beginning  of  an 
entirely  new  fishing  Industry.  U  will  develop 
as  exploelvely  as  the  growth  of  world  popu- 
lation: it  will  rank  foremost  in  Importance 
with  but  a  few  other  Industries,  capable  of 
producing  a  cheap,  hlgh-quillty  food,  avail- 
able to  everyone,  everywhere  We  feel  so 
confident  about  this  trend  that  we  consider 
It  to  be  our  duty  t<T  mike  a  mot^  vigorous 
effort  for  the  United  States  ti.i  be  in  the 
vanguard  of  this  advance. 


[Prom  the   Beaton    Herald.   Feb     11,    1962) 

FI-.HY  Finding 
The  Federal  Food  and  Dru  •  AdmlnUtr«tion 
has  now  made  a  formal  finding  that  whole 
fish  R  mr.  as  manufactured  In  New  Bedford 
and  other  places  In  the  Unit<^l  SUtea,  Is  an 
adulterated  product  under  U  S  l.iw  and  may 
n'-t  be  sr  Id  in  this  country 

This  Is  a  great  dlsappfilntment  U  Sena- 
tors dALToNSTAi.L  .Tod  S.viiTH  and  Repre.'enta- 
tive  Hastings  Kfith  amnns:  others,  who 
have  been  pushing  the  product  as  a  cheap 
and  abundant  source  of  protein  for  millions 
of  persons  throughout  the  world  who  are 
now  suffering  from  protein  deficiency 

The  PD.\  ■  rd«>r  d^es  ni/t  prevent  the  ex- 
port of  whole  fish  flour  to  other  cuntrlea 
But  It  would  be  awkward,  to  siy  the  leas'. 
to  ship  to  Asia,  .\frlca.  and  Latin  America  a 
food  product  that  had  been  labeled  unfit  for 
human  convimptlon  In  the  United  States 
So  the  pure  food  men  have  effectively 
squelched  a  promising  nutniiuna;  experi- 
m  -nt 

Was  the  m  ve  Justlfled"*  The  Bay  Stite 
legUlatcrs  axe  convinced  that  the  only  legiti- 
mate objection  to  the  carefully  prccesfcd 
fish  fl^ur  la  aesthetic.  Whole  flah  ad- 
mittedly ar»  unappetizing,  but  after  they 
have  been  dried,  defatted.  deod>-rlzed.  and  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powder  they  appear  to  be  as 
harmless   as   they  are   nutritlor.   filled 

Representative  KtrrH  has  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  p'-rmlt  a  new  te-t  This  adds 
a  proviso  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  that  '  no 
processed  scafjod  product  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  unfit  for  fixid  bccaus*  buch  pruccased 
seafood  product  Is  derived  from  whole  fish, 
provided  fU:ri  pr.)ducl  Is  pr,K;"S;ed  under 
sanitary  Conditions  and  after  proces.sing  la 
nutritious  and  In  n.)  manner  harmful  to  the 
h'^a'.th  of  the  consumer  thereof  " 

The  Keith  amendment  ahnuld  p\ss.  and 
the  issue  should  then  go  back  to  FDA  for 
review.  If  the  fl  >ur  Is  truly  h.u-niful  to 
health.  It  can  still  be  banned,  but  the 
biu-den  of  proof  will  be  on  the  bureaucrats. 


mentioned  and  makes  an  arbitrary  decision 
that  the  American  public  would  deem  this 
food  filthy  if  given  the  opportunity  to  use 
It.  The  PDA  has,  In  fart,  previously  sUted 
that  fish  protein  la  In  no  way  harmful  to 
human  beings,  much  leea  a  filthy  or  putrid 
product. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  PDA  has 
chosen  this  Instance  to  keep  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  product  it  says  they  would 
consider  filthy,  yet  which  Is  not  by  lU  own 
standards  Why  hasn't  It  made  a  slmUar 
derision  In  the  past  to  keep  canned  whole 
sardines,  bottled  whole  flfh.  and  such  odd- 
it. es  as  chocolate-covered  grasshoppers,  bees. 
and  ants  from  the  public 

The  FDA  clalnrui,  furthermore,  that  there 
la  no  apparent  need  for  fish  protein  In  the 
United  States  1  sincerely  doubt  that  there 
!<;  a  country  In  the  world  where  there  la  no 
need  for  an  excellent  protein  food  additive 
that  can  be  produced  f  >r  15  cenU  a  pound. 
One  hundred  ten  million  pounds  of  surplus 
food  are  distributed  monthly  to  Ill-fed  fam- 
ilies In  this  country  alone  It  Is  among  peo- 
ple such  as  these,  particularly  In  the  moth- 
ers and  young  children,  that  you  encounter 
the  worst  cflses  of  protein  deficiency.  Fish 
pr  iti'in  Could  also  be  used  beneficially  to  feed 
scho«iIchlIdren,  older  people,  and  hocpital  pa- 
tients 

I  feel  it  la  time  that  this  case  was  decided 
on  lis  merits  and  on  scientific  evidence  and 
not  on  Interpretations  of  what  the  taste  of 
the  American  public  may  or  may  not  be. 
The  FDA  s  ruling  In  this  Instance  has  served 
little  purfxjse  other  than  to  render  the  prod- 
uct. If  produced  as  directed,  leas  nutritious 
and  three  times  as  expensive. 

I  aok  that  a  proper  hearing  be  aet  up  on 
this  subject  before  an  Impartial  examiner 
as  so  >n  as  p<Mtsible 

Sincerely  yours 

Benjamin  A.  Surm. 


Abraham  Ribico rr, 

Sicretary.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Washington.  D.  C. 

DCAK  Mt  Seceet*«t  I  would  like  to  pro- 
test the  ruling  made  on  January  25  by  Mr 
C»eorge  P  Larrlck  CommL^slnner  of  the  Fixxl 
and  Drue;  Administration,  that  fish  protein 
concentrate  shall  only  be  permitted  for  hu- 
man consumption  in  the  United  States  if 
made  from  beheaded,  eviscerated  tL•^h 

I  feel  that  the  Comml.aloner's  declalnn  In 
this  instance  Is  Irrelev.mt  to  the  question 
at  hand  The  task  of  the  FDA  Is  to  decide 
if  any  product  la  Injurious  or  harmful  to 
the  American  people — then  to  protect  them 
from  .t  In  pa."?t  years,  the  agency  has  done 
this  on  many  occasions  with  excellent  results. 

There  Is.  however,  little  evidence  that  It 
has  done  'o  In  this  ruling.  The  ruling  cites 
section  40i2(a)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Fond.  Drug. 
and  C'jsmetlc  Act,  which  states.  "A  f<x>d  is 
deemed  to  be  adulterated  If  It  consists  In 
wh  le  or  In  part  In  ai^.y  flit!  y.  putrid,  or 
decomposed  substance,  or  If  It  Is  otherwise 
unfit  fur  food. "    It  then  Ignores  the  criteria 
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TAXATION  OF  FOREIGN  OPERA- 
TIONS: STATISTICS  RELATING 
TO  THE  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  iMt  week 
I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  taxation 
of  American  private  foreign  Investments 
and  operations.  At  that  time,  I  pointed 
out  that.  In  my  view,  excessive  flows  of 
dollars  were  being  siphoned  off  to  Eu- 
rope for  Investments  in  manulacturlng 
plants  which  were  competing  with  our 
dome.stic  industry  both  In  our  export 
markets  and  in  our  own  domestic  mar- 
kets, that  this  activity  was  worsening 
our  balance-of-payments  problems  and 
weakening  the  domestic  economy  by 
shipping  jobs  out  of  the  country. 

At  that  time.  also.  I  showed  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  preferential  tax 
treatment  of  profits  earned  abroad  and 
the  excessive  outflow  of  funds.  Specifi- 
cally I  recommended  that  our  tax  laws 
be  altered  so  as.  among  other  things,  to: 
First,  terminate  the  deferral  privilege 
for  subsidiaries  whereby  they  may  delay 
the  payment  of  the  U.S.  income  tax  un- 
til funds  are  actually  repatriated;  sec- 
ond, rectify  the  faulty  gross-up  provision 
now  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  and 
third,  terminate  tax  haven  abuses. 

The  President  has  made  recommenda- 
tions .similar  to  these. 

Those  who  defend  our  existing  prefer- 
ential tax  treatment  of  foreign  opera- 
tions— generally  those  who  are  profiting 
exces-slvely  from  It — attempt  to  bolster 
their  case  by  citing  statistics  which  seem 
to  show  that  all  direct  investment  activi- 
ties are  beneficial  and  create  a  net  In- 
flow of  funds.    I  want  to  examine  and 


discuss  some  of  our  balance-of-payments 
statistics  relating  to  foreign  investment 
and  try  to  explain  Just  what  these  statis- 
tics do  show — and  what  they  conceal. 

I  know  that  statistics  are  pretty  dull. 
They  are  often  hard  to  obtain  in  a  form 
suitable  to  the  purpose  at  hand.  Once 
obtained,  they  are  sometimes  dlfBcult  of 
proF>er  Interpretation. 

Some  people  seem  to  feel  they  can 
prove  or  disprove  any  proposition  by  sta- 
tistics, that  they  can  obtain  statistics  to 
support  any  side  of  a  question.  But  this 
is  true  only  when  one  chooses  to  bolster 
his  argument  by  selecting  statistics 
which  are  incomplete,  inaccurate,  or  sub- 
ject to  misinterpretation. 

Statistics  are  stubborn  things.  Sta- 
tistics do  not  lie — although  some  would 
seek  to  misinform  by  using  misleading 
statistics. 

Statistics  relating  to  our  balance  of 
payments  are  Important,  and  need  to  be 
understood  by  all  of  us  If  we  are  to  for- 
mulate Intelligent  decisions  affecting  the 
balance  of  payments,  gold  loss  and  dol- 
lar drain.  Everyone  agrees  that  we  have 
a  balance-of-payments  problem  which 
must  be  solved.  One  part  of  this  solu- 
tion lies  In  changing  our  method  of  tax- 
ation of  certain  types  of  foreign 
operations. 

Even  though  they  may  be  somewhat 
dull  and  difficult,  we  must  look  at  our 
balance-of-payments  statistics  and  see 
which  figures  may  be  affected  by  tax 
laws,  and  note  how  they  might  be 
affected  by  tax  laws,  and  note  how  they 
might  be  affected  by  reconmiended 
changes  in  those  laws. 

DIXZCT  aUBSIDIABT  INVESTMENT 

The  statistics  in  which  we  are  prima- 
rily interested  In  this  connection  con- 
cern one  type  of  private  foreign  Invest- 
ment— direct  subsidiary  Investment. 
There  are  several  types  of  foreign  pri- 
vate investment,  and  their  intermingling 
and  confusion  in  our  published  statistics 
often  lead  to  the  first  area  of 
misunderstanding. 

The  Income  from  foreign  Investment  is 
important  to  our  balance  of  payments. 
Except  for  exports  of  merchandise,  it 
constitutes  the  largest  item  on  the  plus 
side  of  the  ledger.  In  1960,  for  example, 
exports  of  merchandise  amounted  to 
$19.4  bilUon,  of  which  about  $14  billion 
was  nonagricultural.  Income  from  for- 
eign Investments  amounted  to  $3.2  bil- 
lion, certainly  an  important  item.  Of 
this  amount,  direct  Investment  Income 
amounted  to  $2.3  billion.  We  ought  to  be 
receiving  a  much  greater  retiim  from 
foreign  operations.  This,  It  seems  to  me. 
Is  out  of  proportion  and  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  this  point. 

But  for  the  time  being.  In  order  to 
narrow  down  the  field  to  the  point  where 
we  can  consider  that  part  of  foreign 
direct  Investment  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  proposed  changes  In  taxation, 
let  us  look  briefly  at  the  different  types 
of  foreign  Investment.    These  are: 

First.  Short  term:  This  Is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  "hot  money"  and  is  thought 
to  flow  into  and  out  of  the  country  in 
response  to  such  stimuli  as  Interest  rates, 
safety  of  funds,  and  convertibility  of  cur- 
rencies. This  type  of  capital  flow  would 
be  little  affected  by  proposed  tax  changee 


unless,  as  I  strongly  suspect,  some  of  Uie 
fimds  which  leave  the  United  States  as 
"hot  money"  are  converted  to  long-term 
foreign  investment. 

Let  me  make  this  one  observation, 
somewhat  parenthetically.  Most  of  the 
world's  industrial  emd  trading  countries 
place  some  sort  of  positive  controls  on 
the  flow  of  hot  money,  the  major  excep- 
tions being  West  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  West  Germany  has  had 
controls  in  the  past  and  likely  would  not 
hesitate  to  relmpose  them  at  any  time 
such  controls  appeared  to  serve  her  own 
national  Interest.  Such  capital  flows  are 
highly  volatile  and  of  questionable  value 
to  the  international  community.  In- 
deed, this  hot  flow  needs  to  be  slowed 
down  at  times.  In  this  country  we  have 
sought  to  slow  these  outflows  by  raising 
short-term  Interest  rates,  thereby  hoping 
to  keep  these  funds  In  New  York  banks. 
But  this  is  a  heavy  price  to  pay,  and  all 
of  us  pay  it.  "We  bid  fair  to  hobble  our 
entire  economy  In  this  way.  To  me.  it 
makes  little  sense  to  try  to  outbid  Lon- 
don or  Frankfurt  banks  for  funds  on  the 
basis  of  interest  rates  when.  In  the  proc- 
ess, the  whole  Interest  rate  structure  of 
our  domestic  economy  Is  pushed  up.  But 
a  discussion  of  this  point  Is  beyond  the 
scope   of  my  remarks  today. 

Second.  Portfolio:  This  type  of  foreign 
Investment  Is  generally  of  a  long-term 
character  and  was  formerly  composed 
largely  of  foreign  securities  purchased 
in  New  York  by  US.  taxpayers.  Now, 
however,  a  great  many  corporate  and  In- 
dividual U.S.  taxpayers  are  purchasing 
securities  abroad.  This  type  of  Invest- 
ment would  be  affected  very  little  by  pro- 
posed tax  changes. 

Third.  Direct:  This  type  of  investment 
Is  the  one  we  generally  have  in  mind 
when  we  talk  about  the  foreign  activities 
of  American  corporations.  This  includes 
■  Investment  In  foreign  corporations  or 
other  enterprises  largely  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  American  companies.  It  also 
Includes  Investment  In  branches  of 
American  businesses  operating  abroad. 
This  is  the  type  of  foreign  Investment 
which  competes  with  our  domestic  econ- 
omy both  here  at  home  and  In  oversea 
markets.  This  Is  the  tjrpe  of  foreign  in- 
vestment which  would  be  affected  by  the 
changes  in  tax  laws  proposed  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration. 

It  is,  then,  with  respect  to  direct  for- 
eign investment  for  which  we  want  to 
find  appropriate  statistics.  Even  so,  not 
even  all  foreign  direct  investment  would 
be  materially  affected  by  the  proposed 
tax  changes.  This  is  true  because  a 
great  deal  of  our  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment is  in  petroleum  and  mining  opera- 
tions, and  these  are  generally  organized 
in  branch  form.  The  removal  of  the 
deferral  tax  privilege  for  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries and  the  tightening  up  on  tax 
haven  abuses  would  have  little  or  no 
bearing  upon  the  operations  or  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  proflts  of  branches,  since  all 
of  their  proflts  are  already  taxed  annual- 
ly by  the  United  States. 

The  specific  statistics  to  which  I  seek 
to  direct  attention,  then,  are  those  re- 
lated to  capital  outflows  of  new  money 
going  into  foreign  subsidiaries  of  UJ3. 
corporations  and  the  inflows  of  dollars 


from  earnings  and  proflts  which  may  be 
repatriated  from  such  subsidiaries. 

STATXSnCAI.    nrAOCQTTACIEB 

Two  caveats  should  be  considered  by 
those  who  seek  to  examine  our  published 
statistics  relating  to  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment. 

First,  our  statistics  on  capital  flows 
are  far  from  adequate.  There  are  a 
great  many  things  we  would  like  to  know 
about  dollar  flows  which  we  simply  do 
not  know.  Our  figures  do  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  sufficiently  reliable  to  show 
trends  from  year  to  year.  They  are 
valid,  however,  only  as  approximr.tions, 
there  being  no  mandatory  reporting  of 
oversea  movements  of  funds.  The 
Commerce  Department  compiles  direct 
Investment  statistics  on  the  basis  of 
questionnaires  sent  out  to  a  few  hundred 
conxjrations.  Some  do  not  respond; 
some  do.  The  sample  of  companies  is 
usually  out  of  date  and  not  well  balanced. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  figures 
which  are  reported  are  likely  to  be 
neither  highly  accurate  in  detail  nor 
very  reliable  for  conclusion. 

Second — and  this  will  require  some  ex- 
planation— it  would  appear  that  our 
capital  outflows  of  all  types  have  been 
understated  in  recent  years.  This  ob- 
servation is  based  upon  the  Commerce 
Department's  detailed  study  of  foreign 
Investment  activities  for  1957,  and  on 
the  violent  swing  taken  by  the  unre- 
corded transactions  figure  over  the  past 
3  years. 

The  Commerce  Department  made  a 
detailed  study  of  our  foreign  business 
operations  for  the  year  1957.  This  study 
took  some  time  to  complete,  and  was  not 
published  until  1960.  It  was  based  on 
compulsory  reix>rting  in  this  q;>eciflc  in- 
stance, and  the  statistics  it  developed 
for  that  1  year  appear  to  be  valid.  This 
study  showed  that  direct  investment 
capital  outflow  for  the  year  1957 
amounted  to  nearly  $2^  billion,  con- 
siderably larger  than  previously  esti- 
mated. Two  things  are  noteworthy 
about  this  statement.  First,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  our  regular  statistical  data 
relating  to  capital  outflow  are  nothing 
more  than  estimates.  Second,  it  is 
admitted  that  our  regular  statistics, 
specifically  those  for  direct  foreign  in- 
vestment— and  this  is  the  type  we  are 
interested  In  for  tax  purposes — were  un- 
derstated in  our  regular  statistics  for 
1957.  The  regular  statistics  for  that  year 
show  direct  investment  capital  outflow  of 
$2,058  billion.  This  is  an  understate- 
ment for  that  year  of  about  20  percent. 
It  natursOly  leads  one  to  wonder  if  di- 
rect investment  capital  outflows  for 
other  recent  years  may  be  similarly  un- 
derstated in  our  published  statistics. 

An  internal  examination  of  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  flgtires  will  give  fur- 
ther proof  that  our  statistics  for  at  least 
the  past  2  years  understate  capital  out- 
flows. The  errors  and  omissions  flgure, 
usually  large,  took  a  violent  swing  of 
about  $1.8  billion  between  1959  and  1960 
in  the  direction  of  unrecorded  outflows. 

Those  who  arrive  at  o\ir  balance-of- 
payments  statistics  approach  the  prob- 
lem in  two  ways  in  seeing  to  determine 
just  how  we  stand  each  year  in  our  pay- 
ments  to  and  from  foreigners.     First, 
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estimates  are  determined  from  the  best 
available  data  as  to  Just  what  is  happen- 
ing in  exports,  imports.  capiUl  flows, 
and  so  on.  These  estimates  are  then  set 
down  as  recorded  transactions.  This  is 
something  of  a  misnomer,  but  these  fig- 
ures do  reflect  what  is  thought  to  be  tak- 
ing place.  In  this  way,  a  deficit  or  a 
surplus  on  recorded  transactions  is  con- 
structed or  determined. 

The  problem  Is  then  approached  from 
a  different  direction.  The  gold  outflow 
or  Inflow  Is  set  down,  as  is  the  Increase 
or  decrease  in  liquid  dollar  holdings  by 
foreign  countries  and  international  fi- 
nancial institutions.  These  figvires  are 
thought  to  be  reasonably  accurate, 
though  not  entirely  so.  The  algebraic 
sum  of  these  two  figures  should  give  us 
the  same  surplus  or  deficit  figure  that 
was  obtained  from  our  recorded  transac- 
tions. 

But  these  figures  never  exactly  bal- 
ance ouL  For  most  years  it  has  taken 
a  positive  figure,  that  is,  a  figure  indi- 
cating an  understatement  ol  inflows,  to 
balance.  In  1960,  however,  as  I  have 
said,  the  swing  was  the  other  way  and 
It  took  a  large  negative  flgure  to  create 
a  bookkeeping  balance. 

Officials  of  the  Commerce  Department 
noted  this  shift  in  1960  and  observed: 

Very  large  shlfta  In  capital  movements  are 
alAO  Indicated  by  the  change*  In  the  balance 
on  unrecorded  transactlona  from  net  receipt* 
oX  nearly  $800  million  in  1959  to  net  pay- 
ments of  over  »1  billion  In  1960  The  dif- 
ference between  the  average  i  for  recent 
years)  of  9600  million  net  receipts  and  the 
1060  balance  of  net  payments  of  about  tl 
billion  may  give  a  measure  of  the  unrecorded 
capital  outflows. 

Although  the  official  detailed  figures 
have  not  yet  been  released  for  1961,  it 
would  appear  that  this  large  unrecorded 
capital  outflow  item  will  show  up  again 
In  last  year's  statistics.  In  the  1961  pre- 
liminary figures  which  have  been  made 
public,  it  would  seem  that  the  Commerce 
Department  again  assumed  a  capital 
outflow  for  direct  Investment  of  about 
$1.7  billion,  the  same  flgure  which  was 
assumed  for  1960.  In  my  opinion,  this 
again  understates  this  capital  outflow. 

But  let  us  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the 
figures  we  do  have,  recognizing  that  they 
are  approximations  and  that  they  do  un- 
derstate capital  outflows. 

SUBSIDIAmr    OtHTLOWS 

AH  direct  Investment  taken  together, 
whether  In  branch  or  subsidiary  form, 
whether  located  In  developed  or  under- 
developed covmtries.  whether  for  manu- 
facturing, mining,  or  petroleum  opera- 
tions, showed  for  the  yesu-s  1957  through 
1960  a  net  Inflow  of  about  $2.2  billion, 
or  an  average  inflow  of  $550  million  per 
year.  On  the  basis  of  this  flgure  alone, 
it  would  appear  that  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment is  of  some  positive  assistance 
in  achieving  a  favorable  balance  of 
payments.  But  this  Is  neither  all  of  the 
truth  nor  specifically  appropriate  to  the 
pending  Issue. 

Let  us  look  a  little  further.  Let  us 
break  down  these  figures  between  iu:tivi- 
tles  carried  on  In  developed  and  imder- 
developed  countries  and  between  foreign 
activities  organized  In  branch  and  sub- 
sidiary forms. 


During  the  1957-60  period  there  was  a 
net  inflow  from  underdeveloped  areas 
of  $3.4  billion.  But  there  was  a  net  out- 
flow to  the  developed  countries  of  $1.2 
billion.  Activities  in  the  developed 
countries,  then,  have  not  been  paymg 
their  way  from  a  balance-of-payments 
standpoint.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
takmg  more  capital  out  of  the  underde- 
veloped countries  than  we  are  putting 
in— and  these  are  the  countries  and  areas 
which  are  so  much  in  need  of  capital  for 
development. 

Let  us  carry  this  one  step  further  It 
so  happens  that  most  of  our  invest- 
ments in  underdeveloped  areas  are  in 
the  extractive  industries,  principally  pe- 
troleum. It  also  happens  tiiat  these  op- 
erations are  generally  organized  in 
branch  form  so  as  to  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  percentage  depletion 
formula  by  which  petroleum  operations, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic,  escape  pay- 
ing any  appreciable  US.  income  tax. 

In  the  developed  areas,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  direct  investments  center 
around  manufacturing.  This  generally 
is  organized  in  subsidiary  form. 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  taxation 
of  foreign  operations  would  have  prac- 
tically no  effect  on  branch  operations. 
They  would  have  some  effect  on  subsid- 
iary operations.  Let  us  look  a  liltle 
more  closely,  then,  at  statistics  relatmg 
to  subsidiaries. 

Subsidy  operations  definitely  affect 
adversely  our  balance  of  payments.  For 
the  period  1957-60  new  money  sent  to 
European  and  Canadian  sub.sidiaries  of 
U.S.  corporations  amounted  to  $3  1  bil- 
lion. During  tlie  same  period,  dividends 
remitted  from  these  subsidiaries 
amounted  to  only  $2.4  billion.  This  con- 
stitutes a  drain  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  almost  $700  million 

F\irthermore.  we  should  not  be  satis- 
fied even  if  there  were  no  drain  on  dol- 
lars and  gold  from  these  subsidiary  op- 
erations Equity  and  fairness  in  tax 
policy  require  changes  in  tax  law  More- 
over, direct  investments  of  all  types 
should  make  a  positive  contribution  to 
the  balance  of  payments.  We  cannot 
expect  Increased  exports  to  carry  the 
whole  load.  Taking  our  domestic  oper- 
ations as  a  guide,  we  find  that  dividends 
paid  by  domestic  corporations  In  1960 
amounted  to  more  than  160  percent  of 
new  money  going  into  these  corporations. 
With  this  as  a  guide,  our  foreign  cor- 
porate subsidiaries  ought  to  be  sending 
home  in  dividends  at  least  60  percent 
more  than  new  money  we  send  abroad  to 
pump  into  them  Perhaps  they  should 
•send  back  even  more,  since  we  are  often 
told  that  profits  abroad  are  higher  than 
at  home.  On  this  basis,  then,  during 
the  period  1957-60  our  European  and 
Canadian  subsidiaries  should  have  re- 
mitted and  repatriated  $5  billion — 
more  than  twice  the  amount  actually 
sent  home 

On  the  basis  of  the  domestic  dividend- 
new  capital  ratio,  our  European  and 
Canadian  subsidiaries  should  be  con- 
tributing $500  million  per  year  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  balance  of  payments, 
rather  than  almost  $200  million  per  year 
on  the  debit  side  Applying  this  yard- 
stick to  all  subsidiaries.  It  would  appear 
that  our  foreign  subsidiaries  could  to- 


gether contribute  a  $1  blUlon  improve- 
ment each  year  In  our  balance  ol  pay- 
ments. This  18  about  half  the  estimated 
$2  billion  which  is  needed  to  correct  our 
basic  balance  of  payments  deflclL 

The  tax  changes  which  have  been  pro- 
posed would  asbist  materially  in  encour- 
aging foreign  subsidiaries  to  pay  their 
way  More  dividends  would  be  repatri- 
ated Perhaps  less  new  money  would  be 
sent  abroad  for  manufacturing  plants  in 
Europe  A  smaller  percentage  of  profits 
would  be  hidden  away  from  reparation 
and  taxation  in  tax  havens.  And  In- 
come earned  by  foreign  subsidiaries 
would  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  national 
tax  burden  annually. 

NO  N  GOV  ESN  KENT  STATIltTlCS 

The  statistics  I  have  been  using  are 
the  best  available  I  think  they  under- 
sute  capital  outflows,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  given. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  who  came  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
last  summer,  and  who  will.  I  hope,  ap- 
pear before  the  Finance  Committee  later 
this  spring,  were  not  st  all  satisfied  with 
our  official  statistics  and  brotight  their 
own.  Because  their  statistics  have  re- 
ceived so  much  publicity,  and  because  it 
appears  likely  that  they  may  have  mis- 
led a  few  people.  I  should  like  to  discuss 
them.  Some  of  these  statistics,  typified 
by  those  pre.sented  by  Mr  H.  J.  Helns  IT 
on  behalf  of  19  companies,  present  an 
entirely  different  conclusion  than  do  the 
official  statistics  I  have  cited. 

Let  us  examine  Mr.  Heinz'  statistics. 
In  my  view,  Mr  Heinz  has  brought  his 
own  lamp  to  the  sundial.  This  may  be  a 
comforting  way  to  reenforce  a  point  of 
view  already  strongly  held  or  to  buttress 
an  argument,  but  It  may  not  be  very 
helpful  in  really  understanding  the 
problem  at  hand. 

The  statistics  Mr  Heinz  furnished  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  so  fa- 
vorable to  foreign  subsidiary  operations 
that,  if  one  accepts  these  statistics  as 
being  valid,  he  must  conclude  that  the 
more  of  our  factories  we  more  to  Europe 
the  stronger  will  be  our  domestic  econ- 
omy and  the  more  easily  will  our  pay- 
ments to  and  from  foreigners  be  bal- 
anced.   Eureka. 

Mr.  Heinz  stated  that  he  represented 
19  companies  in  compiling  and  present- 
ing his  statistics  and  that  these  U.a 
corporations  represented  somewhat  over 
5  percent  of  the  total  US.  investment  in 
manufacturing  abroad. 

Ihese  companies  are:  American  Ma- 
chine L  Foundry  Co  ,  Armco  Interna- 
tional Co  .  Cabot  Corp  .  Continental  Can 
Co  .  Com  Products  Co  ,  Eastman  Kodak 
Co  ,  General  Electric  Co  ,  Ckxxlsrear  In- 
ternational Corp  ,  H  J.  Heinz  Co  .  Merck 
Sharp  li  Dohme  International .  Monsan- 
to Chemical  Co  ,  Otis  Elevator  Co..  Pfaud- 
ler  f»ermutit  Co  .  Pfizer  International. 
Inc  .  Rltter  Co..  Inc.,  Taylor  Inatrument 
Companies.  Texas  Butadiene  ft  Chemical 
Corp  .  the  Procter  It  Gamble  Co.,  and 
Union  Carbide  Corp. 

Mr  Heinz  further  stated  that  the  com- 
panies I  have  just  mentioned  had  asked 
him  to  appear  as  their  spokesman.  Mr. 
Albert  E.  Sawyer,  an  accountant,  was 
retained  to  gather  the  statistical  data 
used. 
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Did  the  managers  of  this  group  of  com- 
panies Just  happen  to  get  together  for 
this  purpose?  After  examining  some  of 
the  {statistics  cited,  I  have  become  most 
curi(  us  to  learn  Just  who  first  retained 
Mr.  Sawyer,  who  paid  him.  who  con- 
tacted the  particular  companies,  and  how 
many  other  companies'  books  or  state- 
ments were  examined  and  discarded  be- 
cause they  did  not  fit  a  predetermined 
pattt  rn. 

Interestingly  enough,  these  companies 
seem  to  have  little  In  common.  An  odd 
fact  with  which  one  Is  struck  is  that.  In 
the  case  of  four  of  the  companies  listed, 
the  c  jmpanies  are  subsidiaries  of  a  par- 
ent corporation.  I  am  led  to  wonder 
whether  the  Inclusion  of  data  for  all  the 
foreign  subsidiary  operations  of  the  par- 
ent U.S.  corporations  would  have  altered 
the  pattern. 

Armco.  for  example,  has  a  large  op- 
eration in  Canada  as  well  as  other  for- 
eign operations  which  do  not  appear  to 
be  a  part  of  Armco  International. 

Merck  Sharp  k  Dohme  International 
is  a  subsidiary  of  Merck  It  Co.  I  have 
been  Informed  that  the  parent  corpora- 
tion established  several  new  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries during  I960,  and  that  these 
new  subsidiaries  are  not  subsidiaries  of 
Merck  Sharp  li  Dohme  International. 
Presumably,  these  new  operations  called 
for  some  outflow  of  new  money.  Why 
were  these  not  included? 

I  do  not  know  the  reason  why  each  of 
these  19  companies  was  selected  for 
this  list,  or  why  only  these  were  in- 
cluded. A  brief  examination  raises  some 
interestmg  questions.  For  example,  the 
Gei^ral  Electric  Co.  appears  to  have  re- 
patriated $7.9  million  from  foreign  earn- 
ings of  $8.4  million  from  Its  nonconsoli- 
dated  subsidiaries  in  1959.  This  is  a 
very  high  percentage  of  repatriation. 
Otis  Elevator  changed  Its  bookkeeping  in 
1960.  As  a  result  its  foreign  subsidiaries 
paid  three  dividends  in  that  one  year. 
Though  I  do  not  know  whether  these 
untypical  facts  caused  these  companies 
to  be  Included,  one  can  see  that  if  a  com- 
pany Is  selected  which  has  a  large  Inflow 
of  funds  usually,  or  for  one  particular 
year,  it  would,  of  course,  distort  the  sta- 
tistics for  a  small  sample  like  this,  mak- 
ing the  summary  or  conclusion  more 
unrepresentative  and  untypical  of  the 
general  facts. 

With  the  knowledge  that  these  figures 
may  present  a  distorted  picture,  let  us 
examine  them  In  some  detail. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  dividends  re- 
patriated by  these  subsidiaries.  The 
foreign  subsidiaries  owned  by  these  19 
companies  sent  home  during  the  1957-60 
period,  according  to  Mr.  Heinz.  $141  mil- 
lion more  in  dividends  than  the  parent 
companies  sent  abroad  in  new  money. 
Multiplying  this  by  20.  since  these  com- 
panies represent  about  5  percent  of  U.S. 
manufacturing  abroad,  we  would  con- 
clude that  all  foreign  US.  manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries  sent  home,  during  this 
4-year  period,  $2.8  billion  more  in  divi- 
dends than  they  took  out  of  the  coun- 
try In  new  money.  This  is  a  rather  large 
figure,  particularly  when  we  compare  it 
with  our  official  figures.  According  to 
our  official  statistics  all  our  foreign  di- 
rect investment,  branch  and  subsidiary 
of  all  types  combined,  sent  home  only 


$2.2  billion  more  than  they  took  out  dur- 
ing these  same  4  years.  Furthermore, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  subsidiaries,  at 
least  those  in  Europe  and  Canada  where 
ovir  principal  manufacturing  activities 
are  located,  according  to  our  official  sta- 
tistics caused  an  actual  drain  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Our  official  statistics  aiH}ear,  as  I  have 
said,  to  understate  outflows,  but  no  mat- 
ter how  Inaccurate  they  are,  or  in  which 
direction,  they  could  not  conceivably  be 
this  fr.r  off.  Petroleum  alone  accounts 
for  half  our  Inflow,  yet  Mr.  Heinz  would 
have  us  believe  that  manufacturing  sub- 
sidiaries contribute  billions  of  dollars  on 
the  plus  .side  of  the  balance  of  payments 
through  dividends  remitted. 

To  pin  this  down,  let  us  look  at  the 
year  1957.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  we 
do  have  good  statistics  for  that  year, 
based  on  compulsory  reporting.  Accord- 
ing to  these  figures  for  1957,  compiled 
by  the  Commerce  Department,  all  our 
foreign  direct  investment  activities  sent 
home  $2,249  billion  In  earnings  and 
profits.  About  half  of  this  canje  from  pe- 
troleum. Only  about  one-fifth  of  it,  or 
$429  million,  came  from  manufacturing. 
Yet  Mr.  Heinz  claims  that  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries of  his  19  companies  sent  home 
in  1957  $64.8  million  in  dividends. 
Extrapolating  this  flgure.  one  would  as- 
sume that  all  manufacturing  subsidiaries 
would  have  remitted  dividends  In  1957  in 
the  amount  of  $1,296  billion.  This 
misses  the  mark  by  a  factor  of  three. 

Mr.  Heinz*  other  figures  appear  just 
about  as  unreliable.  He  piles  on  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  In  dividends, 
fees,  and  exports  which  he  attributes  to 
the  activities  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
U.S.  manufacturing  corporations. 

Let  us  look  at  the  export  figures  which 
Mr.  Heinz  cited.  He  claimed  that  these 
19  companies,  representing  about  5  per- 
cent of  our  foreign  manufacturing,  had 
exports  generated  by  their  own  direct 
foreign  Investments  in  1960  of  $595.1 
million.  Multiplying  this  by  20.  we 
would  conclude  that  all  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment activities  of  U.S.  manufactur- 
ing corporations  for  that  year  accounted 
for  about  $12  billion  In  exports.  But  our 
total  nonagricultural  exports  in  1960 
amounted  to  only  about  $14  billion. 

These  exp<M-t  figures  seemed  so  out- 
landish that  the  Treasui-y  Department 
asked  the  Commerce  Department  to  try 
to  arrive  at  some  proper  comparable 
figure.  The  Commerce  Department 
queried  our  larger  manufacturing  com- 
panies and  got  replies  from  155  of  them, 
accounting  for  80  percent  of  all  manu- 
facturing investments  abroad.  These 
companies  credited  their  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries with  generating  $2.7  billion  in 
exports  in  1960. 

To  credit  almost  90  percent  of  our 
nonagricultural  exports  to  the  activities 
of  the  direct  foreign  investment  activ- 
ities of  U.S.  manufacturing  corporations, 
which  appears  to  be  the  implication  of 
Mr.  Heinz'  testimony,  certainly  strains 
logic.  Yet  some  people  seemed  im- 
pressed. 

The  same  types  and  amounts  of  ex- 
ports can  be,  and  are,  generated  by  ag- 
gressive selling,  by  licensing  arrange- 
ments, or  by  any  other  form  of  exposure 


of  a  foreign  buying  public  to  American 
products.  For  example.  Borg-Warner 
licensed  a  South  African  company  to 
produce  one  of  its  refrigerators.  The 
licensee  purchased  from  Borg-Wamer 
other  types  and  sizes  of  refrigerators  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  to  round  out 
its  line.  As  a  result,  Borg-Wamer  has 
increased  its  exports  of  refrigerators  to 
South  Africa  from  600  to  3,500  per  year. 

There  is  no  more  logic  in  crediting 
large  amounts  of  exports  cited  by  Mr. 
Heinz  to  subsidiary  activities  than  there 
is  in  crediting  to  a  wholesaler's  retail  ac- 
tivities all  the  goods  sold  through  retail 
stores  which  he  happens  to  own  directly. 
The  wholecaler  might  well  have  sold  a 
larger  quantity  of  goods  had  he  closed 
his  own  retail  chain  and  wholesaled  to 
8  or  10  competing  retailers. 

It  so  happens  that  these  companies 
cited  by  Mr.  Heinz  also  shew  a  large  in- 
come from  royalties  and  licensing  and 
management  fees.  In  the  case  of  these 
compcuiies  it  is  claimed  that  these  fees 
originate  in  their  own  sidasidiaries.  The 
implication  is  that  without  subsidiaries 
there  are  no  fees  of  this  sort  to  be  col- 
lected abroad  by  U.S.  corporations.  This 
is  not  at  all  correct. 

Many  UjS.  corporations  collect  large 
amounts  of  fees  of  this  type  from  foreign 
operations  other  than  their  own  subsid- 
iaries. I  do  not  have  a  breakdown  on 
these  statistics,  but  I  would  invite  atten- 
tion to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  June  14,  1961,  In 
which  certain  companies*  licensing  ar- 
rangements are  detailed.  It  was  pomted 
out  in  this  article  that  a  great  many  of 
our  large  ccmpanles  use  licensing  ar- 
rangonents  in  preference  to  setting  up 
foreign  subsidiaries.  Bendix  Corp.,  for 
example,  is  said  to  have  over  400  licens- 
ing agreements  in  effect  abroad  and  to 
have  received  about  $2.9  million  in  roy- 
alties in  1960.  According  to  this  article 
there  are  now  more  than  12,000  licens- 
ing agreements  in  effect  between  Am^*- 
ican  companies  and  foreign  companies. 
In  my  opinion,  a  representative  list  of 
U.S.  companies  would  tsbovr  a  large 
amount  of  royalties  and  licensing  fees 
originating  in  foreign  companies  nelthtf 
owned  nor  controlled  by  an  Am^can 
corporation. 

Now,  I  am  not  accusing  Mr.  Heinz  of 
coming  to  the  Congress  with  deliberately 
distorted  statistics.  Special  pleading  is 
not  unusual  even  if  that  should  have 
been  the  case.  But  I  look  forward  to 
the  opportunity  of  rsdsing  s<»ne  ques- 
tions with  him  when  he  appears  before 
the  Finance  Cwnmittee  later  this  year. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  statistics 
are  dull  things.  They  are  also  stubborn. 
When  imderstood.  they  are  most  useful. 
Sometimes  they  play  the  petard  to  those 
who  engineer  them. 

The  statistics  which  the  Treasury  has 
presented  show  conclusively  that  foreign 
subsidiaries  are  contributing  to  the  defi- 
cit in  the  balance  of  payments.  I  think 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  de- 
fend his  statistics. 

ETtBCTS    or    FSOPOSD   TAX    CBAMGKS 

The  changes  which  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  by  me,  and  by 
others  in  the  taxation  of  the  income  and 
profits  of   foreign  coiporaUons  owned 
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and  controlled  by  U.S.  taxpayers  are 
reasonable  and  necessary. 

These  tax  changes  would  not  prevent 
foreign  activities  now  carried  on  by  do- 
mestic corporations.  Payment  of  taxes 
on  an  annual  basis  would  be  required. 
And  why  not?  Many  corporations  have 
prospered  abroad  in  branch  form,  pay- 
ing annual  US.  taxes  on  profits  earned 
abroad  the  same  as  on  profits  earned  at 
home.  Many  such  other  opportunities 
still  exist. 

These  tax  changes  would  slow  down 
somewhat  the  flow  of  capital  to  Europe 
and  other  already  industrialized  areas. 
They  certainly  would  alter  decisions 
which  are  now  made  on  tax  grounds,  re- 
moving the  tax  subsidy  for  export  of 
capital  and  industry.  These  changes 
would  also  encourage  the  repatriation  of 
more  funds  as  profits  are  earned. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  study  the 
statistics  I  have  cited  today,  as  well  as 
any  others  they  may  obtain  from  other 
sources.  We  should  reach  decisions  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  possible  informa- 
tion. We  should  understand  as  clearly 
as  possible  Just  what  is  cavising  this  rush 
of  manufacturing  plants  to  Europe. 

I  say  in  all  sincerity  that  if  changes 
in  the  tax  laws  will  not  slow  down  the 
export  of  our  factories,  we  will  be  forced 
to  take  other,  more  direct,  and  more 
drastic  steps. 


I    I 


PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OP 
URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  only  1  hour  will  be  permit- 
ted for  debate  on  the  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  from  further  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  288.  I  wish  to  ex- 
plain very  clearly  my  views  concerning 
the  Presidents  proposal  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 

I  might  say  at  this  point.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  very  much  the  motion  will 
be  defeated  soundly  tomorrow,  because  I 
do  not  think  it  represents  sound  legisla- 
tive procedure.  I  have  a  feeling  that  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  would  not 
follow  this  procedure  except  for  the 
great  pressure  which  is  being  brought  to 
bear  on  him  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  determmed  in  one  way 
or  another  to  fulfill  a  campaign  promi.se 
to  establish  in  the  Federal  Government 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing.  He  is  apparently  convinced 
that  any  mandate  which  his  small  ma- 
jority of  popular  vote  might  have  given 
him  requires  that  he  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  a  small,  special-interest  group 
in  three  or  four  of  our  larger  cities — 
those  who  have,  in  the  recent  past, 
clamored  so  loudly  for  some  recognition 
on  the  Federal  level  of  what  they  call  the 
plight  of  our  urban  centers  With 
apologies  to  the  inimitable  Winston 
Churchill,  it  is  appropriate  to  ob.serve 
that  never  before  has  so  much  been 
offered  to  so  few  by  one  man. 

This  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
neither  will  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
its  Intended  purpose:  nor  will  it  be  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish  anything  other  than 
to  insure  the  votes  of  a  small  segment  of 
urban  politicians.    It  Is.  Indeed,  a  sop  to 


special  interest.  Worse  that  this,  the 
devious  means  through  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  chosen  to  create  this 
new  Department  Imbues  this  New  Fron- 
tier with  political  overtones  not  unlike 
attributes  of  the  world's  oldest 
profession. 

If  this  new  Department  is  necessary. 
the  people  will  endorse  its  creation.  If 
It  is  not.  there  should  be  no  attempt  to 
use  Executive  power  to  force  upon  this 
Nation  the  whims  of  special  mterest 

I  should  like  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Senate  that  this  Department  as  con- 
ceived by  the  administration  will  accom- 
plish nothing  other  than  to  increase  the 
size  and  wasteful  character  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  should  like  to  show 
you  how  this  is  attempted  to  be  done 
through  means  which,  at  best  may  be 
described  as  devious,  duplicitous  and 
deceitful. 

I  have  said  the  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  is  not  necessary  to 
accomplish  what  its  proponents  refer 
to  as  Its  purposes.  The  adminLstration 
proposal  would,  as  outlined  in  the  Com- 
mittee Report  No.  879,  accompanying  S 
1633: 

Confer  Cabinet  departmental  status  on 
the  Hjualng  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
elevate  the  level  of  national  attention  to  the 
problems  •  •  •  in  urban  area*,  provide  an 
urban  spokesman  at  the  "Cabinet  tAble": 
"ctKjrdlnate  h  juslng  and  other  urban  pro- 
gr.ims  >f  the  Federal  Oovrrnm^nt  land) 
Rtrenitthon  the  ties  of  Intergovernmental  re- 
lationships iwnong  local.  State,  regional  and 
Federal  levels  •  •  '.  and  more  efficiently  and 
eflectlvely  organize  housing  and  urban  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  OJvernment. 

Mr  President,  the  reorganization  plan 
which  is  presently  pending  in  the  Senate. 
is  little  different  from  S  1633.  Its  pred- 
ecessor bill.  Its  simple  language,  how- 
ever. Is  deceptively  Innocuous.  The  In- 
tent of  both  is  the  same,  and  the  effect 
of  the  passage  of  either  will  bring  upon 
us  havoc  of  equal  intensity  Further,  I 
am  quite  certain  that  the  full  import  of 
the  bill  Itself  will  not  be  long  delayed  In 
being  brought  before  the  Congress  .should 
the  reorganization  plan  be  approved 

To  implement  this  grandlii.se  scheme 
the  report  states 

The  programs  and  functions  Inltliilly  t*) 
be  administered  by  the  Department  would 
be  r.'icwe  now  vested  In  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  No  new  programs 
wjuld  be  established  by  the  bill  nor  would 
exl.stini;  pr  ivi.siona  "f  subaf-inMve  Ihw  be 
altered 

Here,  Mr  President,  is  the  crux  of  the 
matter.  The  proposal  to  establish  thi.s 
new  Department  provides  for  functions 
a,s  lart'e  as  all  outdoors  It  opf-ns  a  Pan- 
doras  box  for  further  expansion  beyond 
present  comprehension,  and  provides 
an  opportunity  for  this  Parkinsonian 
colossus  to  invade  the  present  domains 
of  virtually  every  other  previously  estab- 
lished department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment The  Department  will  con- 
cern it>^elf  with  coordination,  whatever 
that  mi^ht  mean  of  urban  programs  re- 
Lilinii  to  housing,  recreation,  mas.s 
tran.sportation,  health,  industrial  plan- 
ning m  urban  centers,  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, location  of  airports,  if  you  please, 
and  even  the  wise  use  of  open  land  In 
and  near  urban  areas.  These  and  other 
functions  one  may  envision  in  this  mais- 


sive  zoning  t>oard  from  a  casual  perusal 
of  the  hearings  and  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  President's  message  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

To  accomplish  these  many  and  varied 
purpo.ses.  however,  the  administration 
would  have  us  believe  that.  In  fact.  It 
wants  only  to  give  Cabinet  status  to 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr  ClakkI,  has  said  no 
less  than  three  times  In  his  testimony 
to  the  subcommittee  that  the  bill  simply 
confers  status  upon  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  Other  propo- 
nents of  the  plan  have  echoed  this. 

The  President  himself,  indeed  has  in- 
dicated a.s  much  A  report  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  25  of  this 
year  on  the  President's  dLsappolntment 
over  the  House  Rules  Committee's  re- 
jection of  the  Urban  Affairs  Department 
bill,  states- 

Hu  I  the  President's]  bill  would  Blmply 
have  upgraded  Weavers  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  .\gency  to  Cabinet  status 

Here  too,  however,  a  wider,  more  in- 
vidious  import    IS   indicated. 

That  article  continues: 

B-.it  the  hope  evidently  was  to  bring  scat- 
tered related  functions  into  It  (the  Depart- 
ment I   later. 

The  di.stinguLshed  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, however,  was  questioned  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Maine 
[  Mr  MusKiE  1 ,  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Reorganization  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations,  concerning  section 
2  of  the  bill,  and  the  opinion  of  some 
per.sons  that  that  section  might  be  too 
loosely  worded  and  an  invitation  to  ex- 
pansion beyond  the  limits  of  current 
services  performed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  then  admitted  that 
that  section  of  the  bill  did  refer  to  things 
like  the  promotion  of  effective  mass 
transportation  within  urban  areas  and 
the  provision  of  open  space,  which  are 
not  yet  Federal  policy 

There,  then,  is  the  admLsslon  by  the 
principal  .sponsor  of  the  establishment 
of  this  Department  in  the  Senate,  that 
the  proposal  goes  very  far  beyond  simply 
status  for  the  HHFA  and  that  its  real 
intention  is  to  plan  ahead  to  provide  a 
Department  to  perform  functions  which 
are  not  yet  even  Federal  policy  to  pre- 
emj)t  from  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments 

I  have  said  that  the  creation  of  the 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ink,'  IS  not  necessary  I  believe  that.  It 
IS  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
status  to  the  various  housing  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  Mr. 
Weaver,  whom  I  regard,  and  who  is  re- 
crarded  generally,  as  one  of  the  most 
capable  public  .servants  presently  head- 
ing any  Government  agency  In  Wash- 
ington, does  not  need  status  most  ef- 
fectively to  perform  liis  job.  He  Is 
eminently  capable.  The'-e  Is  no  restric- 
tion upon  the  President  to  Invite  him  to 
Cabinet  me<'tings,  nor  to  have  him  pres- 
ent at  all  of  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 
If  there  Is  such  a  restriction,  or  If  Mr. 
Weaver  is  prevented  from  total  effective- 
ness In  his  job.  It  Is  certainly  through  no 
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fault  or  deficiency  of  his  own.  I  submit 
thai  It  la  perbatM  through  some  unwill- 
ingness of  the  Preaideot  or  his  advison 
to  Bive  to  the  oiQce  of  AdiniBlalr»Uar  of 
the  HHFA  the  ear  of  the  White  Houae 
which  it  so  fuHy  deserves. 

I  submit,  as  I  think  the  statements 
of  the  proponents  of  the  creation  of  this 
new  Department  will  amply  prove,  that 
they  are  not  concerned  at  all  with  de- 
partment rank  for  the  housing  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government,  nor  for  Mr. 
Weaver  himself.  It  Is  rather  that  they 
wish  to  accomplish  through  enlargement 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment — that  which 
they  have  been  unable  to  do,  so  they  say, 
in  their  respective  States— that  Is:  com- 
plete domination  of  the  State  legislatures 
by  the  few  city  politicians  who  control 
tlie  affairs  of  our  large  cities.  And.  that 
this  Is  true  is  shown  by  the  precise  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  S.  1633,  after  which 
the  proposed  reorganisation  plan  Is  pat- 
terned. It  gives  special  consideration  to 
the  special  problems  of  small  towns  and 
communities,  and.  again  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act.  the  terms  "urban  areas  and 
urban  communities"  are  Intended  to  in- 
clude all  communities,  regardless  of  size, 
whether  incorporated  or  unincorporated. 
Under  such  an  all  encompassing  defini- 
tion, even  two  small  homes  In  the 
smallest  hamlet  in  the  United  SUtes  can 
be  considered  to  be  urban,  and.  there- 
fore, within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  new 
Department.  Virtually  xw  person  in  the 
United  States  would  be  excluded  from 
the  purview  of  this  new  Department. 
Thus,  the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing  Is  by  Its  own  definition  a 
department  of  national  affairs,  practi- 
cally without  limit  with  respect  to  juris- 
dictional outlines.  Thus,  effectively  by- 
passing the  State  government,  the  urban 
planner  would  become,  through  regula- 
tion of  Federal  legislation  which  would 
in  large  part  be  Initiated  through  that 
Department,  the  Federal  overlord  of 
every  homeowner  and  landhokier  in  the 
entire  United  States. 

Mr  President,  the  attempt  to  create 
this  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  Is  not  only  unnecessary.  It  is. 
In  simple  language,  bad.  If  It  seeks  sim- 
ply to  give  status  to  the  housing  func- 
tions of  the  Oovemment.  then  It  is 
among  the  most  flagrant  wastes  of  the 
public  funds  ever  conceived  by  a  national 
administration  In  superfirrade  public 
service  Jobs  alone,  the  pn)posed  Depart- 
ment will  be  authorized  to  fill  more  posi- 
tions of  such  caliber  than  can  five  other 
of  the  long -established  Depcu-tments  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Admittedly, 
the  reorganization  plan  does  not  touch 
on  this  subject  of  supergrade  positions 
as  did  8  1633.  But  which  of  us  can  sup- 
pose that  If  this  Department  Is  created. 
it  win  be  only  a  matter  of  a  very  short 
time  indeel  before  the  entire  bill  will 
be  before  the  Congress  for  adoption. 

The  administration  seeks  to  give  sta- 
tus to  Federal  housing  functions.  Yet 
n  ne  of  the  proponents  of  this  plan  has 
suggested  that  the  housing  functions  of 
either  the  Veterans'  Administration  or 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  be  included 
in  the  new  Department.  And  these  two 
agencies  together  insure  over  63  percent 
of  the  home  mortgage  market  in  the 
United  8Ute& 


I  am  not  suggesting  that  these  two 
worthwhile  agencies  should  be  Included 
in  this  new  Department.  Nof,  appar- 
ently for  political  reas<ms,  do  the  pto- 
poneciU  of  this  Department.  Anyone  in 
ttils  Chamber,  or  to  the  galleries,  can 
Imagine  the  great  cry  of  protest  which 
would  be  raised  throughout  this  coun- 
try if  such  an  attempt  was  made.  I  am. 
however,  suggesting  that  neither  does 
status  require  that  any  of  the  other 
agendes  proposed  to  be  herded  into  this 
departmental  fence,  should  be  down- 
graded into  an  urbanized  vtcuum  clean- 
er of  administrative  detail.  Expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  solely  for  encourage- 
ment of  symbols  of  status.  I  submit,  is 
bad. 

If  creation  of  this  Department  is  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  spending  much 
of  our  time  searching  out  functions  for 
It  to  perform  that  could  better  be  per- 
formed where  they  are  now.  and  I  sub- 
mit that  that  is  its  real  purpose,  then  it 
is  also  bad.  Or,  if  its  purpose  is  to  dui^- 
cate  or  emlirace  unto  itself  functions  of 
most  of  the  presently  established  depart- 
ments, and  having  read  the  hearings  and 
committee  reports  on  the  bill.  S.  1633, 
and  the  administration's  statements  on 
the  plan,  I  am  certain  it  will  do  just  that. 
then  it  is  bad. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
no  demonstration  of  need  for  this  De- 
partment other  than  hints  through  spu- 
rious platitudes  that  Cabinet  status  alone 
will  provide  an  avenue  of  approach  to 
the  Federal  till  for  urban  planners  who 
will  not  do  for  themselves  those  things 
which  they  blame  State  legislatures  for 
not  doing  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  do  I  think 
there  has  been  no  need  demonstrated 
for  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing;  I  have  also  said  that  efforts 
to  create  it  apparently  will  be  sufficient 
only  to  serve  partisan  political  ends. 

I  have  sliown  that  one  of  its  purposes 
is  to  provide  more  room  at  the  Federal 
trough  for  the  dispensation  by  city  poli- 
ticians of  largesse  and  political  favor. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  administration 
has,  more  flagrantly  than  I  would  have 
imagined  probable,  injected  into  this  is- 
sue the  race  questicm  in  attempt  to  re- 
move focus  of  this  debate  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Department  from  the 
merits  of  the  question  to  the  Issue  of 
whether  or  not  the  Administrator  of 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Mr. 
Weaver,  should  be  confirmed  to  a  Cabi- 
net post.  A  Cabinet  post,  indeed,  which 
does  not  exist.  I  submit.  Mr.  President, 
tiiat  not  being  a  member  of  either.  I  find 
it  unnecessary  to  complain  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  used  the  Metropolitan 
and  Cosmos  clubs  as  "whipping  boys"  on 
the  question  of  race  relations.  I  am, 
however,  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, entitled.  Indeed  obliged,  to  object 
vehemently  to  the  President's  use  of 
racism,  to  the  elimination  of  which  he 
has  given  so  much  lipservice.  as  a  means 
to  mollify  his  own  political  cronies  and 
those  of  some  few  urban  political  bosses. 

In  all  my  years  In  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  I  have  remained  consistent  In 
my  statements  and  in  my  votes.  In  my 
endorsement  of  all  civil  rights  proposals 
which  seek  to  eliminate  the  question  ot 
race  from  the  Ameiican  scene.     I  de- 


plore situations  which  continue  to  exist 
In  this  country  which  discriminate 
against  a  citizen  becanse  of  the  color  of 
his  skin  or  the  nature  of  his  belief  in 
God.  But.  Mr.  President,  I  deplore 
equally  the  use  by  the  srftirlniartratlon  of 
such  nefarious  tactics  In  an  attempt  to 
ram  through  the  Congress  a  proposal  of 
absolutely  no  noeessity,  bo  justifiable 
purpose,  and  of  no  benefit  to  the  United 
States  or  its  citizens.  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  disservice  to  all  the  people  of 
this  cotmtry  than  has  be?n  done  so  re- 
cently by  this  administration.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  apintjpriate  at 
this  time  than  that  the  admtatstration 
should  offer  apology  to  the  Negrro  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  for  its  inex- 
cusable use  of  their  race  for  purely  po- 
litical ends. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  asked  here  not 
to  legislate  simply  to  assent  or  veto.  It 
Is  true  that  In  the  case  either  of  prop- 
erly introduced  legislation  or  a  nega- 
tively approached  reorganization  plan, 
the  Congress  will  consider  the  creation 
of  the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 
But  there,  the  similarity  between  the  two 
approaches  ends. 

In  the  case  of  a  bin,  the  Congress  It- 
self legislates— it  thus  exercises  Its  pri- 
mary constitutional  function.  The  bill 
could  be  amended,  revised,  rewritten 
or— as  has  happened  in  this  case,  ar^  I 
think  properly  so— it  ooold  have  been 
refused  a  rule  In  the  House.  Such  proce- 
dure has  been  followed  in  the  case  of 
each  of  the  other  Cabinet  Departments 
which  have  been  created  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Govemnjent.  It  is 
equally  appropriate  to  the  instant 
matter. 

On  the  other  hand,  ttie  administra- 
tion in  this  case,  has  chosen  to  pursue 
a  course  totally  without  precedent,  and 
in  my  judgment,  of  questionable  con- 
stitutionality. It  seeks  to  open  the  door 
to  vast  projects — largely  useless  things — 
through  the  device  of  congressional  veto 
of  executive  legislation.  To  permit  this 
to  occur.  Congress  shirks  Its  duty :  Con- 
gress does  not  delegate — It  rather  abdi- 
cates what  could  someday  amount  to 
total  power;  and.  having  done  so,  Cwi- 
gress  would  deserve  its  then  subordinate 
role  of  sniveling,  fawning  beggar  befoone 
the  prince  of  new  departures. 

In  my  judgment,  the  methods  and 
means  employed  by  the  administration 
In  Its  effort  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  can  only  be  construed  as 
a  big  city  war  level  type  of  approach. 

It  is  politics  at  its  worst.  It  is  a  bald- 
faced  attempt  to  corral  votes  by 
strengthening  the  relations  between  the 
administration  and  metropolitan  area 
political  bosses.  It  is  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  arouse  racial  passions  and  to 
create  dissension  and  discord  among  the 
American  people  for  purely  partisan 
political  purposes. 

At  a  time  when  our  country  is  engaged 
in  a  life  or  death  struggle,  at  a  time 
when  maximum  national  imity  is  essen- 
tial to  our  survival  as  a  nation,  and  at 
a  time  when  sound  fiscal  policies  are 
of  supreme  importance,  such  conduct  on 
the  part  of  any  administration  is  inde- 
fensible. 

I  am  sorry.  Mr.  Presidei^  that  the 
adminlstraUott    has,    in    this    instance. 
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chosen  to  degrade  itself  and  act  in  dero- 
gation of  the  interests  of  the  pet^le 
of  th«  United  Stetes.  But.  since  this 
has  happened.  I  hare  no  altematlTe 
other  than  to  vote  against  the  proposal 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing. 


THE  EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  Common  Market  which 
recently  app«ured  in  the  Portland  E>aily 
Reporter  be  inserted  in  tlie  RccctD. 

The  author  of  this  series  of  articles. 
Mary  Ann  Campbell,  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Europe  where  she  obtained 
firsthand  information  on  the  Common 
Market  and  other  European  economic 
developments.  I  highly  recommend 
these  articles  for  those  interested  in  a 
more  detailed  explanation  of  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the  European 
Economic  Community. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
series  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsc- 
ou>,  as  follows: 

(rrom  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Dtdij  Raporter. 
Jan.  18.  1963] 

Ths  C!oiufOM  Mamxxt — I:  Bxtbopkam  Bco- 
NOMic  CoMictrmrr  Basis  worn  Politicai., 
Economic    UifxncATioM 

(B7  UMTf  Ann  Campbell) 

On  the  map  of  Kurope.  draw  a  penciled 
outline,  starting  at  the  Danlah-Oerman  bor- 
der. PoUow  down  the  North  Sea  coast, 
arotind  the  Hook  of  Holland  and  along  the 
French  channel  porta.  From  Brittany  con- 
tinue to  Biarrlts.  the  fashionable  play- 
ground of  exiled  royalty,  and  cut  acroes  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Mediterranean.  Trail  your 
pencil  along  the  Riviera  to  Italy  and  out- 
line the  boot  from  its  high  heel  to  its  frilled 
top.  Dodge  around  the  western  edge  of 
Switaerland  and  continue  up  the  line  that 
cuts  Germany  into  east  and  weet,  back  to 
the  starting  ]x>lnt. 

You  have  just  drawn  a  map  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  of  E\irope,  which  includes  the 
Netherlands.  Belgium.  Luzemboxirg,  France, 
Italy,  and  West  Oermany. 

This  area,  which  contains  the  largest  in- 
diistrlal  and  agricultural  components  in 
Western  Kurope,  has  Its  headquarters  in 
Brussels.  I  spent  last  weekend  there,  talk- 
ing with  former  Portland  newspaperman 
Robert  Dorang,  who  is  now  the  only  Amer- 
ican in  the  Common  Market's  Information 
section.  Dorang  has  been  with  the  Com- 
mon Market  since  last  April,  when  be  left 
the  Washington,  DC.  b\ireau  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  to  accept  the  position  in 
■lurope. 

Dorang  reminded  me  that  this  six -nation 
segment  provides  the  food  and  manufactured 
goods  that  keep  B\irope  alive. 

Formerly  separated  by  sharply  drawn  na- 
tionalistic lines  across  which  armies  have 
marched  three  times  In  the  past  90  years, 
the  region  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  unified 
coalition,  growing  stronger  with  each  passing 
month. 

The  European  Economic  Conununity,  the 
formal  name  for  the  Conunon  Market,  es- 
tablished by  the  Treaty  of  Rome  in  March 
1957.  is  creating  an  economic  union  of  170 
million  people  by  the  establishment  of  a  vast, 
single  internal  market.  From  this  economic 
union.  Common  Market  members  along  with 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  and 
the  Eiiropean  Atomic  Energy  Conununity 
Buratom)    are  looking  forward  to  the  day 


when  Europe  will  be  united  jwlltlcally  as 
well  as  economically. 

In  the  oOolal  listing  of  the  alms  of  tbsse 
organisations,  the  anal  and  perhaps  most 
Important  Is  "to  set  up  insUtutUms  which 
will  form  the  basis  for  a  future  United  States 
of  Europe." 

This  goal  Is  no  Idle  dream. 

The  EC8C,  the  Common  Market,  and  Eura- 
tom  are  all  governed  through  the  council  of 
ministers,  the  only  community  organisation 
whose  members  are  national  representativee; 
the  14a-memter  European  parliament  and 
a  supreme  court  of  seven  Judges. 

The  parliament,  divided  Into  political 
groupe  (Christian  Denux^at,  Social,  and 
Liberal)  rather  than  along  national  lines.  U 
at  present  elected  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
member  cotintrles,  but  direct  universal  suf- 
frage will  be  established  in  the  future. 

After  centurlee  of  bitter  rivalry.  Europeans 
are  discovering  they  can  work  together  for 
a  conunon  good. 

"As  a  Oennan.  I've  always  hated  the 
French,"  said  one  member  of  the  Conunon 
Market  organization  at  the  headquarters 
In  Brussels.  "I  never  imagined  I  could  sit 
down  and  talk  with  the  French  at  the  same 
table,  but  I'm  doing  It  We  get  along  very 
well,  too." 

On  the  train  from  Nuremberg  to  Brussels, 
I  talked  about  the  Common  Market  with  a 
textile  manxifacturer  from  Milan,  who  travels 
throughout  the  world  on  businees  for  his 
firm. 

"The  United  States  of  Europe  is  coming 
soon."  he  said.  "Europe  must  t>ecome  the 
third  great  world  power.  We  cannot  go  back, 
that  would  be  disaster.  With  the  Common 
Market,  we  can  only  go  forward." 

A  group  of  German  teenagers  was  asked 
by  an  American  reporter  if  they  thought  of 
themselves  primarily  as  Europeans  or  Ger- 
mans. Without  hesitation,  they  replied  that 
they  regard  themselves  as  Europeans  first, 
then  Germans. 

In  Brussels,  a  little  girl  attending  the 
school  maintained  for  the  children  of  fami- 
lies working  in  the  three  conununity  or- 
ganizations, was  asked  what  country  she 
was  from 

"We're  from  Euratom,"  she  piped  happily 


I  From  the  Portland   (Oreg  )    Dally  Reporter. 
Jan  19, 19«a| 

Thi  CoMitoN  MASKrr — 11:  Conckssions, 
Basic  AoaicuLTvaAi.  Plan  VrrAL  RsQuisms 
TO  Final  Agkxxmsnt 

( By  Mary  Ann  Campbell ) 

The  United  States  and  the  six  countries 
that  are  members  of  the  Exiropean  Economic 
Community,  better  known  as  the  Common 
Market,  have  agreed  on  a  mutual  cut  of  20 
percent  In  tarlits  on  industrial  products  and 
son'^  reductions  on  agricultural  products. 

Worlcing  out  concessions  was  one  of  the 
most  urgent  steps,  according  to  Hugo  de 
Grood.  an  official  at  the  Common  Market 
headquarters  in  Brussels  with  whom  I  talked 

De  Grood,  whose  title  Is  chief  of  the  North 
American  section,  department  of  external 
relations,  felt  the  two  parties  needed  a  basic 
agricultural  policy  before  finishing  the  re- 
cent negotiations. 

"The  Common  Market  is  primarily  a  Euro- 
pean organization."  De  Grood  explained 
"Other  countries  may  associate  themselves 
with  us — In  fact,  we  welcome  them— but 
those  outside  Europe  can  settle  barriers  and 
differences  without  Joining  as  full  members." 

Great  Britain,  which  also  negotiated  for  a 
Common  Market  membership,  had  previously 
seen  the  Common  Market  as  a  competitor, 
although  she  already  has  many  economic  ties 
with  the  Common  Market.  De  Grood  ex- 
plained. 

"The  British  have  been  used  to  a  quarrel- 
ing Europe  for  centuries,""  he  said,  so  they 
dldn"t  believe  the  Common  Market  would 
succeed.    Great  Britain  attended  the  meeting 


where  the  Treaty  of  Roma  was  slgnMl  sad 
thought  it  was  only  a  piece  of  paper.  Mow. 
she  sees  it  works  and  geU  rssuJU." 

Oreat  Britain  will  have  to  and  her  prsfer- 
entlal  trade  system  with  commonwaalth 
countries,  De  Orood  said,  "because  the  Oom- 
mon  Market  must  have  the  sams  roles  for 
all  "" 

He  pointed  out  that  countries  wltlkout  free 
competition,  such  as  the  state-oontroUed 
Iron  Curtain  nations  and  Spain,  cant  Join 
the  Common  Market. 

Also,  member  countriee  must  adapt  their 
trade  regulations  to  Common  Market  re- 
quirements, De  Grood  said. 

"'Both  France  and  Italy  have  state  tobaooo 
monopolies,"'  he  remarked,  '"and  they  will 
have  to  end  this  by  a  certain  date.  Sach 
member  nation  has  to  give  up  some  of  Its 
sovereignty  for  a  cotnmon  good." 

Switzerland,  although  traditionally  neu- 
tral,  applied  the  end  of  December  for  a 
chance  to  discuss  her  participation  In  a  lim- 
ited field. 

"The  Swiss  will  have  to  accept  leas  than 
the  other  partners,"  Oe  Grood  said,  "but  they 
win  get  help  in  solving  some  problems  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  them." 

Although  De  Orood  is  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  the  Common  Market  and  looks  for- 
ward to  the  certainty  of  a  united  states  of 
Europe,  developed  through  economic  policies, 
he  worries  that  unification  Is  taking  too 
much  time. 

"We  should  be  broader  in  our  whole  ap- 
proach," he  said.  "We  may  all  have  the 
same  Ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy  but 
there  Is  too  much  discission  of  technical 
differences  In  all  fislds.  This  slows  us  down, 
prevents  our  getting  to  our  goals  as  quickly 
as  possible." 

The  chief  goal  of  the  Cocnmon  Market 
members  is  the  unification  of  Europe  and 
the  expansion  of  Europe's  world  trade. 


(From  the  Portland   (Oreg  )   Dally  Reporter, 

Jan.  aa,  IMS) 
Thb  Common  Makkkt — III:  WvwonAM  Coal. 
Stzsl    Oommuwitt    Lnnc    in    TMsa-PAsr 

UNETICATION  PaOGSAM 

(By  Mary  Ann  Campbell) 
The     Common     Market     of     Europe,     the 

branch  of  the  European  community  looming 
biggest  in  the  news  theee  days.  Is  only  one 
of  a  three-part  organisation,  aimed  at  bring- 
ing about  political  as  well  as  economic  unity 
to  the  Eiu'opean  nations  on  this  side  of  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

The  two  others  are  the  European  Ooal  and 
Steel  Community,  which  was  originally 
identified  ss  the  Schuman  plan,  and  Bura- 
tom, a  coalition  of  scientists  and  engineers 
developing  peaceful  usee  of  nuclear  energy. 

The  Coal  and  Steel  Community  (ECSC) 
was  esUbliahed  on  April  18.  1951.  by  the  six 
countries  that  belong  to  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. Created  by  Robert  Schuman.  then 
French  Foreign  Minister,  the  idea  of  uni- 
fying European  coal  and  steel  production 
seemed  a  revolutionary  policy.  But.  the 
Schuman  plan  worked,  and  its  suceeas  In- 
spLred  the  establishment  of  the  Common 
Market  and  Euratom. 

In  the  10  years  since  the  Schuman  plan 
was  adopted,  ECSC  has  abolished  customs 
duties,  quantitative  and  currency  restric- 
tions, a  dual -pricing  system,  under  which 
prices  charged  on  exported  coal  or  steel  dif- 
fered from  those  charged  to  home  consumers, 
Hnd  ended  discriminations  in  trsnsport  rstes 
based  on  the  nationality  of  customers,  and 
special  frontier  charges 

All  this  applies  to  coal,  steel,  iron  ore  and 
scrap 

Increased  steel  production  and  reorganisa- 
tion of  Europe's  coal  Industry  have  been  two 
of  ECSC's  major  achievements. 

Steel  output  has  risen  from  42  million 
metric  t>jns  in  1903  to  an  annual  rate  of 
73.800.000  tons  today,  an  increase  of  74  per- 
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cent  Trade  in  steel  products  among  tht 
six  Common  Market  member  nations  has 
grown  from  2.108,000  metric  tons  in  1963  to 
8.800,000  In  19«0.  Along  With  this  increased 
market,  prices  In  BCSC  countries  remained 
more  stable  than  in  other  nations.  Between 
1953  and  1980.  Indices  show  that  steel  prices 
in  the  United  States  rose  from  88  to  134. 
and  in  Great  Britain  from  88  to  118,  while 
ECSC  steel  prices  went  from   100  to  103. 

Part  of  this  Improvement  in  the  steel 
market  Is  due  to  major  research  projects  set 
up  and  financed  by  the  High  Authority,  the 
nine-member  governing  body  for  ECSC. 

So  far.  the  high  authority  has  allocated 
$25  million  to  these  projects,  which  include 
direct  reduction  of  iron  ore  in  plants  other 
than  blast  furnaces,  measures  to  combat  air 
pollution  and  development  on  an  industrial 
scale  of  improved  methods  of  pig  iron  pro- 
duction 

Coal  production  has  fallen  off  In  the  past 
10  years  in  Europe,  largely  due  to  competi- 
tion from  oil  and  electric  power.  From  pro- 
viding 80  percent  of  Europe's  fuel  needs  in 
19S0.  the  coal  mines  were  supplying  less  than 
60  percent  in  1960  Meanwhile,  oil  consump- 
tion went  from  13  percent  to  32  percent  in 
the  same  period 

Hardest  hit  were  the  Belgian  collieries, 
where  productivity  is  low  at  any  time. 

The  high  authority  has  undertaken  a 
series  of  special  measures  for  the  Belgian 
mines,  beginning  with  closure  of  the  most 
uneconomic  plu.  By  1963,  Belgium  will  be 
producing  about  10  million  tons  less  per 
year,  a  cut  of  nearly  one-third  in  Belgian 
coal  mining  capacity. 

Now,  the  ECSC  high  authority  is  working 
with  the  executives  of  the  Common  Market 
and  Euratom  to  establish  a  coordinated 
energy  policy.  Their  objectives  are  to  bring 
community  fuel  prices  to  a  favorable  level 
and.  at  the  same  time,  to  give  coal  producing 
countries  a  chance  to  reorganize  mining  op- 
erations, retrain  displaced  miners  and  rede- 
velop areas  affected  by  pit  closures. 

The  ECSC,  Common  Market,  and  Euratom 
councils  suggested  to  the  council  of  min- 
isters, which  represents  all  member  nations, 
on  national  lines,  that  the  different  govern- 
menu  start  adjusting  commercial  pollciee 
toward  third  countries,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  customs  duties  and  quotas  for  im- 
ported coal,  and  start  negotiations  to  fix 
common  import  duties  on  refined  petroleum 
products. 


[From  the  Portland   (Oreg  )   Daily  Reporter, 
Jan  33,  1963] 

Thi  Common  Maskkt — rV:  Readaptation 
or  Laboh  Fobck  Posss  Big  HcrsDLE  in 
Solving  Coal  Crisis 

(By  Mary  Ann  Campbell) 

A  major  problem  in  the  coal  crisis  cur- 
rently facing  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community's  nine-man  governing  body  Ls 
readaptation  (resettlement  and  retrain- 
ing) for  miners  and  others  who  are  put  out 
of  work  by  closing  the  pits. 

Due  to  a  lessening  demand  for  coal  and  In- 
creased coal  production,  the  ECSC's  High 
Authority  executives  have  been  reorganizing 
the  European  coal  industry,  especially  in 
Belgium. 

"Readaptation  "  for  the  Belgian  miners  and 
workers  in  other  industries  affected  by  the 
coal  mine  reorganization  consists  of  provid- 
ing tide-over  allowances  l>etween  Jobs  for  a 
maximum  of  1  year,  at  90  to  100  percent  of 
the  worker's  previous  earnings  for  the  first 
4  month.^;  making  up  of  pay  In  the  new 
Job  to  100  percent  of  the  old  wage:  payment 
of  removal  and  transfer  costs  and  free  train- 
ing for  a  new  Job. 

The  High  Authority  approved  readaptation 
projects  for  110,000  workers — 93,000  in  the 
coal  industry — and  expenditure  of  $43 
million  from  1963  to  February  10,  1960.     An 


equal  sum  was  given  to  the  projects  by  the 
governments  of  the  countries  Involved. 

In  1960  the  European  social  fund,  to  pro- 
mote employment  facilities  and  the  mobility 
of  labor,  was  established  through  the  Com- 
mon Market  organization.  In  cooperation 
with  Industrial  and  trade-union  associa- 
tions. Operating  In  a  similar  way  to  the 
ECSC's  High  Authority  readaptation  system, 
$30  million  were  allocated  to  the  fund  In  the 
budgets  of  the  past  2  years. 

The  ECSC  also  is  empowered  to  work  to 
attract  new  Industries  to  areas  where  coal 
mines  are  closing,  by  granting  loans  itself 
or  arranging  other  loans. 

Under  the  ECSC  treaty,  European  workers 
for  the  first  time  can  go  to  any  of  the  six- 
member  countries  to  find  employment  with- 
out restrictions.  The  first  European  lat>or 
card  was  Issued  September  1.  1967,  and  since 
then  skilled  colliery  and  steel  workers  have 
been  able  to  take  up  Jobs  anywhere  in  the 
community. 

Passports  are  no  longer  required  for  citi- 
zens of  the  Common  Market  countries  trav- 
eling in  Europe. 

Social  security  for  migrant  workers,  cov- 
ering retirement  and  disability  pensions, 
family  allowances  and  sickness  and  unem- 
ployment benefits,  was  put  into  effect  In 
December  1967. 

Housing  for  coal  and  steel  workers  has 
been  made  available  through  High  Author- 
ity loans  of  more  than  $90  million  for  work 
on  53.000  dwellings. 

These  apartment  buildings  can  be  seen  all 
over  Germany  and  the  Benelux  countries. 
They  are  big.  modern  structures,  white  or 
light  cream,  with  bright-colored  balconies 
hanging  from  every  apartment.  The  bal- 
conies are  bright  blue,  red,  green,  and  yel- 
low, giving  a  gay,  patchwork  effect. 

The  High  Authority  also  has  allocated 
some  $10  million  for  research  in  industrial 
medicine  and  safety,  such  as  silicosis,  pneu- 
moconiosis, industrial  noise,  and  rehabili- 
tation after  accidents. 

To  assist  In  labor-management  relations, 
the  ECSC  publishes  surveys  on  wages,  em- 
ployment, purchasing  power,  and  on  social 
security  for  the  unions,  to  permit  workers' 
representatives  to  arrive  at  labor-manage- 
ment negotiations  with  a  better  knowledge 
of  economic  and  social  conditions  in  their 
firms  and  Industries. 

In  all  this,  standards  of  living  have  t>een 
rising  in  all  Common  Market  countries,  and 
the  effect  can  be  seen  even  In  nonmember 
countries,  such  as  Austria. 

Ten  years  ago  far  too  many  Europeans 
were  thin  from  malnutrition  during  the  war 
yecu^.  They  looked  shabby  and  discouraged. 
Their  clothes  were  worn,  and  they  seemed 
despondent.  Now  that  is  all  changed.  The 
average  European  today  is  cheerful,  well 
dressed,  and.  In  many  cases,  getting  so  well 
fed  that  waistlines  are  a  problem. 

Between  1954  and  1968  steelworkers'  In- 
comes rose  13  percent  in  Belgium,  Oermany, 
and  France;  23  percent  in  the  Saar,  12  per- 
cent In  the  Netherlands,  15  percent  in  Lux- 
embourg, and  2  percent  in  Italy. 


COMMUNISM  IS  NOT  LIBERALISM 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  entitled  "Communism  Is 
Not  Liberalism"  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.) 
News-Journal. 

This  editorial  does  an  extremely  effec- 
tive job  of  presenting  the  differences  be- 
tween liberalism  and  communism.  It  is 
important  that  this  distinction  be  clearly 
spelled  out — especially  in  view  of  the 
campaign  of  the  radical  rlghtwing 
groups  to  make  it  appear  that  liberalism 
and  communism  are  all  the  same  thing, 
and  that  anyone  who  expresses  the  lib- 


eral viewpoint  is  somehow  a  part  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  liberal  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  one.  I  believe  it  is  significant 
that  I  have  always  been  opposed  by  ex- 
tremists of  both  the  right  and  left.  So 
it  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  me  when 
people  try  to  create  the  false  impression 
that  liberalism  is  synonsrmous  with  com- 
munism. Nothing  could,  of  course,  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  They  are 
diametrically  opposed. 

I  wish  that  this  editorial  could  be  read 
by  all  American  citizens.  It  would  cer- 
tainly give  a  greater  understanding  of 
what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about  lib- 
eralism and  what  we  mean  when  we  talk 
about  communism.  If  we  are  to  success- 
fully oppose  communism  It  is  imperative 
that  we  Icnow  what  communism  is.  If 
our  people  do  not  appreciate  the  vital 
differences  between  liberalism  and  com- 
munism we  are  in  a  sorry  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  editorial  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Communism  Is  Not  LnzaAUSM 

More  than  ever  In  the  history  of  U.S.  pol- 
itics, there  will  be  much  talk  In  this  just 
beginning  1962  of  the  right  and  the  left,  of 
conservatism  and  liberalism. 

Conservatism,  or  a  swing  to  the  right  on 
a  worldwide  scale,  Is  being  noted  by  some 
political  analysts.  The  liberalism  of  the 
thirties  will  not  be  the  trend  of  the  sixties, 
they  say. 

The  reason  given  for  this  Is  that  In  the 
thirties,  the  enemy  was  fascism,  or  the  ex- 
treme right.  It  required  the  efforts  of  lib- 
erals to  defeat  it,  so  that  by  the  mld-fortles, 
liberal  directed  governments  were  In  power 
in  the  United  States,  Britain,  France,  Bel- 
gium. Holland,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden. 

But  now,  say  these  same  analysts,  the 
enemy  is  on  the  left;  It  now  Is  communism. 
So,  accordingly,  there  is  a  swing  to  the  right 
In  the  effort  to  defeat  It. 

In  our  view,  there  is  something  drastlcaUy 
wrong  in  this  picture.  If  Indeed  this  is  the 
trend  for  the  sixties. 

The  left  lE  Identified  with  llberaUsm;  it  is 
off  to  this  side  of  the  middle  which  com- 
munism so  glibly  Is  ascribed  as  having  its 
place.  Blindly,  some  contend  that  a  liberal 
today  is  one  who  Is  tolerant  of.  If  not  down- 
right symi>athetlc  toward,  communism. 

But  to  accord  communism  the  courtesy  of 
an  appellation  of  liberalism,  we  believe,  is  to 
admit  to  an  utterly  confused  state  of  mind. 

There  is  nothing  liberal  about  commu- 
nism— not  even  now  with  the  relaxation  it's 
been  provided  by  a  self  assured  Nlklta 
Krushchev.  In  all  its  practices,  be  It  in  East 
Germany,  Russia  or  China  with  their  vary- 
ing intensity  of  Its  grip,  commtinlsm  is  far 
more  akin  to  fascism  than  it  Is  to  any  other 
political  mode. 

The  regimes  which  have  imposed  this 
phllosphy  on  the  people  must  depend  on  the 
tools  of  fascism — on  a  well  disciplined  Army; 
on  thought  control;  on  a  propaganda  line 
which  fits  a  particular  situation;  on  purges 
of  nonconformists,  and  on  the  absence  of 
political  freedom. 

Where,  In  such  a  picture,  are  the  tones  of 
liberalism? 

What,  then,  is  liberalism? 

It's  quite  opposite  of  the  Fascist  na- 
ture of  communism.  The  most  basic  tenet 
of  liberalism  is  a  belief  in  p<^tleal  free- 
dom. It  was  due  to  the  need  for  such  free- 
dom that  Liberal  Parties  sprang  into  being 
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during  tiM  Reformatkn  period.  Troe.  tn 
tta*  manner  of  the  eerly  Bfdmbmwikm  In  Bue- 
sU,  tbe  eerly  UbenUa  etood  for  tlie  abolition 
ot  MrfdanBL.  and.  like  eommuniam  today,  tbej 
were  antlclerlcallat.  But  their  movenunt 
wae  not  designed  to  abolish  religion:  It  waa 
to  free  men  from  the  political  power  of  the 
church  so  they  might  explore  other  ways  to 
worship. 

Liberalism  Is  the  opposite  of  communism 
In  every  respect.  Uberallsm  stands  for  uni- 
versal suffrage  expressed  through  secret  bal- 
lot and  s  choice  of  candidates.  It  stands  for 
free  poUUcal  discussion.  It  adTocatas  social 
reform  that  Is  not  hamstrung  as  Is  the  social 
reform  In  the  Soviet  Union,  where  relorm  Is 
based  not  on  what's  best  for  the  people,  but 
what  Is  bast  for  the  state. 

In  short.  UberalUm  seeks  the  extension  of 
the  people's  power,  not  Its  restriction. 

In  this  sense,  then,  liberalism  Is  more 
conservative  than  the  philosophy  off  to  the 
right,  misnamed  conservatism.  Its  objec- 
tive Is  to  conserve  that  which  belongs  to 
the  people — the  power  to  govern  through 
free  discussion  and  the  absence  of  coercion 
either  by  tha  state  or  an  "elite"  through 
the  use  of  economic  pressure. 

However,  we  do  not  doubt  but  what  the 
year  1963  will  see  a  stlU  farther  awing  to 
the  right. 

It  moat  likely  will  get  a  hefty  shove  from 
the  US.  House  of  Representatives  which  Is 
coming  more  and  more  under  the  control  of 
rlghtlsU.  With  the  help  of  SUte  legisla- 
tures which  have  gerrymandered  congres- 
sional districts  so  as  to  retain  the  power  in 
rural  areas.  10th  century  philosophy  pre- 
vails In  a  period  of  rapidly  increasing  ur- 
banization. 

Such  a  political  mlaallnement  Is  certain 
to  stymie  needed  social  reforms  and  Impede 
the  Nation's  progress  In  fighting  that  men- 
ace far.  far  off  to  what  should  be  the  right — 
Imperialistic  communism.  Liberalism  will 
have  a  hard  go  of  it.  because  the  rural  ele- 
ment of  Congress  mistakenly  believes  that 
championing  social  reforms  is  akin  to  that 
menace,  and  so  they  fight  it. 

How  wrong  It  is.  Liberalism  seeks  to 
conserve  the  basic  rights  and  to  enhance 
the  ability  of  the  people  to  live  useful 
lives — not  to  Increase  the  power  of  the  state 
to  stifle  individual  liberty.  It  seeks  still 
the  same  goals  of  Its  beginning — political 
freedom,  universal  suffrage,  and  the  right  of 
Individuals  to  economic  opportunity  and  re- 
ligious liberty  It  seeks  to  wipe  out  poverty 
and  neglect  In  certain  elements  of  society 
so  they  do  not  provide  soil  for  an  Imperial- 
istic bent  philosophy. 

In  19«a  liberalism  will  be  seeking  again 
a  go«U  of  one  of  the  earliest  llberaU — the 
freer  trade  advocated  by  the  great  English 
statesman.  Gladstone. 

A  relaxation  of  the  US.  tariff  ix>llcles  Is 
going  to  be  a  necessity  In  this  new  year.  If 
we  are  to  participate  In  the  Common  Mar- 
ket of  Europe.  And  if  we  are  barred  from 
that  participation  by  the  refusal  of  Con- 
gress to  relax  our  trade  barriers,  then  we  In- 
deed shall  know  we  are  In  the  hands  of  the 
"right." 

If  the  trend  actually  Is  In  that  direction, 
then  well  be  In  for  a  bad  time  in  1963  and 
beyond.  It  took  liberalism  to  quell  the  fires 
of  fascism  In  our  recent  past.  The  would-be 
conqueror  today  is  different  only  In  name, 
and  he's  sttll  far  right  of  center  where  re- 
pression of  liberty  and  the  other  oppoeltes  of 
liberalism  reside. 


FEDERAL  SUPPORT  OP  SOCIAL  AND 
BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  attention  by  Federal  agen- 
cies to  research  on  broad-gaged  haman 
needs. 


Fortunately  tncreaaed  resources  have 
been  alloeated  for  medical  research:  but 
otherwise  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
tended  to  be  so  concerned  with  problems 
in  the  physical  sclencee — particularly  as 
to  mlUtary  and  outer  space  applica- 
tions— that  it  has  tended  to  downgrade 
research  oa  man's  relationship  with 
man. 

vona  pzacurr  or  total  raoiaAi.  basic 
azsaaacH 

Thus,  in  the  IMO  fiscal  year,  research 
in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences 
received  only  around  4  percent — $65 
million — of  total  Federal  support — $1.9 
billion — for  basic  research  in  sdl  the  sci- 
ences, for  example,  the  physical,  mathe- 
matical, engineering  and  life  sciences. 

To  point  up  this  problem,  I  was  glad 
to  contribute  an  article  urging  a  change 
in  this  state  of  affairs.  The  article  ap- 
pears in  the  February  1962  issue  of  the 
magazine.  American  Behavioral  Scien- 
tist. The  article  is  entitled  "A  Magna 
Carta  for  the  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences." 

Its  theme  is  to  free  the  social  sciences 
of  the  restraints  which  have  been  placed 
upon  them.  I  refer  to  the  restraints  of 
lack  of  understanding  and  lack  of  long- 
range,  basic  support. 

icaoAZiMa   cnrroBiAi. 

Following  my  article,  there  appears  a 
followup  editorial.  It  proposes  speciflc 
steps  to  bring  about  greater  recognition 
and  use  of  the  social  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  editorial  Is  a  frank,  indeed  a 
blimt.  statement  expressing  straight - 
from-the-shoulder  views. 

It  renders  a  service  in  urging,  first, 
appointment  of  a  top-level  group  of  so- 
cIslI  scientists  to  recommend  a  full-scale 
social  science  research  program :  second, 
broader  application  of  the  social  sciences 
in  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program;  and. 
third,  allocation  of  adequate  funds 
through  public  and  private  means. 

NKB>     rOK     IlfrOaMATION      BSiaiXVAl. 

The  editorial  concludes  with  an  Im- 
portant statement  on  a  subject  which 
has  long  been  of  special  Interest  to  me, 
avoidance  of  trsigic  waste  through  ade- 
quate retrieval  of  information. 

Frrar^jsa   or   thx    jousnal 

The  American  Behavioral  Scientist  Ls 
written  by  and  for  scientists  aiid  asso- 
ciated laymen.  It  carries  accounts  of 
interdisciplinary  research,  articles  on 
creativity  and  social  Invention,  com- 
ments on  the  relations  between  behav- 
ioral scientists,  society  and  Government, 
and  broad,  annotated  listings  of  new 
studies. 

Publisher  and  editor  is  Alfred  De 
Grazla. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  article  be  printed  m  the  REionn, 
followed  by  the  aforementioned  edi- 
torial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rslord, 
as  follows: 

A  ItlACNA  Cast*  ro«  thb  JVotial  and 

BE.HAVIOaAL  SCIXNCXS 

(By  HuscBT  H   HrMPHBcv) 

Virtually  everyone  Is  awure  that.  In  Tfcn'. 
years,  science  In  the  free  world  has  attain'*fl 
the  greatest  freedom,  the  largest  magnitude 


of  support  and  the  broadest  social  aeope  la  an 
human  history,  r^wer  peraons  wmok  aware 
or  ooQcemed  about  the  fact  that  on*  vast 
segment  of  science  continues  to  lag  hahlnrt 
the  others  In  all  of  these  respecta. 

To  begin  with.  In  a  certain  sense,  the  social 
and  behavioral  disciplines  are  1mm  "free" 
than  their  sister  dladpllnes  In  tha  physical, 
mathematical,  engineering,  and  Mologleal 
realms.  It  Is  not  that  the  former's  aoadamle 
freedom  Is  in  question:  fortunately,  the  right 
of  BchoUrs — sociologists,  psychologists,  an- 
thropologists, hlstorlsns,  or  other*— to  pur- 
sue the  truth  is  leas  restricted  than  on  many 
occasions  bsrvtofore. 

Rather,  the  "freedom"  of  the  social  and  be- 
havioral sciences  U  limited  in  the  sense  thst 
these  sciences  are  often  so  little  understood 
and  efteemed  that  they  are  held  back  from 
fullest  growth.  The  lack  of  tuvdarstandlng 
and  of  esteem  are  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
these  disciplines  continue  to  receive  a  dls- 
proportiunstely  small  level  of  financial  sup- 
port from  public  and  private  quartaia.  The 
support  they  do  receive  Is  Invariably  limited 
In  scope,  short-range  In  duration,  and  orient- 
ed to  applied  fields. 

These  observstlons  do  not  detract  in  any 
way  from  the  enlightened  support  provided 
by  numerous  foundations  and  by  other 
»  i:rces,  including  In  some  Instances.  Fed- 
eral agencies.  But  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences  are  almost  In  an  "orphan  status"  In 
comparison  to  other  dlsclpllnee.  They  are 
chained  by  clrcximstances  and  Unalted  In 
their  potential  contribution  to  mankind. 
Many  other  observers  have  come  to  similar 
conclusions  Views  such  as  this  have  been 
expounded  on  various  occasions  by  social 
scientists  In  and  outside  of  the  Oovemmenu 
Report  utter  report  has  been  written  on 
the  nerd  to  give  more  Federal  and  other  Im- 
pel u:  to  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences.' 

MATUaX    or    "MACMA    CABTS" 

A  "magna  carta"  is  needed,  a  blueprint 
fur  future  natlorutl  support  for  the  social 
and  behavioral  sciences.  Such  a  pronounce- 
ment should  represent  the  combined  efforts 
of  scientists  In  and  outside  of  Oovemment. 
It  should  express  policy  guidelines  which 
will  help  unleash  men's  fuUeet  inalght  and 
talenu. 

The  magna  carta  should  first  define  Its 
terms  carefully  and  concisely;  the  widest 
possible  audience  should  be  helped  to  un- 
derstand both  the  slmllarltlSB  and  differ- 
ences between  these  and  other  sclances.  ac 
well  as  among  the  respective  social  and  be- 
havioral sclencee  thenuelves. 

The  magna  carta  should  stress  the  value 
of  t>oth  basic  and  applied  research  on  the 
part  of  Federal  "tnhouse"  scientists  and, 
principally  extramural  sources  such  as  unl- 
ver«ity  faculties.  The  magna  carta  should 
point  up  the  facta  that  scholarship  provides 
the  only  seedbed  for  new  knowledge,  and  that 
scholarship  requires  scholars — mesmlng  ade- 
qviate  personnel,  career  opportunltlea,  and 
facilities  Ab<}v»  ail.  the  magna  carta  should 
stress  that  a  climate  of  fullest  freedom  Is 
nen.-'sa.'-y.  one  in  which  creativity  la  fos- 
tered. 

SPV  IVLtZXD  STUDIXS   ST    BKIVATX   SiraOOMSCTTTTX 

Part  of  these  personal  views  derive  from 
a  survey  which  has  been  conducted  by  the 
Hubconunlttee  on  Re<^rganlzatlon  and  Inter- 
nal Organiaatlons  of  the  Benata  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman.  This  sur- 
vey ha^  brought  to  light  s  few  of  the  phaces 
of  this  problem.  I  emphasise  "a  few."  be- 
cau.se    It    Is   not   feasible   within  otjr  partlc- 


'  See  for  ex\mple,  Ornham,  lOlton  D.. 
"Federil  Utilization  of  Social  Science  He- 
rearch.  Exploration  of  the  Problems:  A  Pre- 
Itmln.'xry  Paper,"  the  Brookings  Institution, 
Wa-thlngton,  D  C  ,  August  1954  and  'Hatlonal 
{Support  for  Behavioral  Science."  February 
lOOU. 
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ular  committee's  Jurisdiction  to  survey  the 
broad  gamut  of  problems  of  this  nattire. 
Our  Interest  Is  neceasarlly  In  Government 
operations,  per  se.  I.e.,  the  needs  and  respon- 
sibilities of  agencies  of  the  U-8.  Oovemment, 
particularly  those  of  highest  priority  and  ex- 
pense. We  are  required  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  and  under  special  resolutions  to 
review  problems,  primarily  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  fiscal  implications  to  the 
Government.  Nevertheless,  within  this 
particular  Jurisdiction  we  have  been  able, 
I  believe,  to  Illuminate  certain  phases  of  the 
problem  which  have  b.?en  far  too  long  neg- 
lected. 

We  have  touched  upon  these  phases  from 
the  standpoint  of  three  leparate  but  inter- 
related reviews,  authorized  by  the  Senate: 
(a)  International  medl<;al  research,  (b)  Fed- 
eral budgeting  for  all  types  of  research,  and 
(c)   science  Informatloi:. 

UEOICAL    RESEABCH    AND    BCHAVIOBAL    SCIENCE 

As  far  back  as  July  1950,  we  received  testi- 
mony from  Dr.  Margaret  Mead  '  on  the  con- 
tributions which  appUfKl  anthropology  and 
related  disciplines  can  make  In  international 
medical  programs  of  technical  assistance  and 
research.  Dr.  Mead  cor.flrmed,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, that  whereas  the  U.S.  Government  had 
used  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  to 
considerable  advantage  In  the  winning  of 
World  War  II,  It  had,  by  and  large,  in  the 
postwar  years,  seriously  downgraded  these 
dlBclpUnea. 

A  fortunate  exception  has  been  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Mental  Health  which,  for 
a  decade  and  a  half,  has  supported  an  In- 
creasingly large  body  of  scholars  engaged 
In  basic  and  applied  re.iearch  In  the  behav- 
ioral sciences'  The  Division  of  Social  Sci- 
ences of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
has  likewise  been  a  valuable  sponsor  of  basic 
research. 

rXDEBAL   BUDCrriNO   rOB   BESEABCH 

In  July  l&Sl,  our  subiommlttee  held  hear- 
ings on  the  $9  billion  Federal  budget  for 
research,  development,  testing,  and  evalua- 
tion. Once  again,  a  phase  of  the  problem 
came  to  light  in  terms  of  the  meager  finan- 
cial support  provided  the  social  and  be- 
havioral sciences. 

One  of  the  byproducts  of  this  review  *  Is 
the  chart  that  Is  reproduced  herein.  It 
shows  that  In  the  I960  fiscal  year,  only 
around  4  percent  of  total  Federal  research 
support  of  $19  billion  was  allocated  to  the 
social  and  psychological  sciences.  This  esti- 
mate IS  about  the  best  that  could  be  devel- 
oped under  circumstances  of  wide  differences 
In  Interagency  definition  as  to  what  constl- 
tutee  "social"  and  "psychological"  science. 

BCIXNCE     INrOBMATION 

Meanwhile,  for  3>-^  years,  the  parent  com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee  have  Inter- 
mittently, as  opportunity  permitted,  exam- 
ined the  problem  of  science  Information, 
We  have  been  concerned  with  more  effec- 
tive publication,   abetrticting,  indexing,  dis- 


•  US.  Senate,  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  Subcommittee  on  Reorganiza- 
tion and  International  Organizations,  hear- 
ings on  "The  U.S.  Government  and  the 
Future  of  the  International  Medical  Re- 
search," pursuant  to  S.  Res.  347,  86th  Cong., 
pt  I.  pp.  68-81 

'  See  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
Public  Health  Service.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  "Research  In  the 
Behavioral  Sciences  Supported  by  the  Na- 
tional InsUtutes  of  Health:  A  Summary  De- 
scription," Apr.  21,  1961. 

'  U.S.  Senate,  Oommittee  on  Government 
Operations.  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  International  Organizations,  hearings 
on  "Federal  Budgeting  for  Research  and 
Development,"  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  26,  87th 
Cong  .  pts.  I  and  n. 


semination,  and  utilization  of  masses  of 
scientific  data. 

We  have  noted  a  number  of  significant 
efforts  to  secure  Improved  management  of 
Information  in  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences.  Regrettably,  some  of  the  most 
promising  of  these  efforts  have  died  aborn- 
ing or  have  been  held  at  low  plateaus. 
Today,  In  the  Judgment  of  our  staff*  Infor- 
mation management  In  the  social  and  be- 
havioral sciences  appears  far  less  advanced 
than  In  other  sclencee.  To  some  extent, 
this  Is  due  to  the  very  nature  of  the  re- 
spective data,  e.g.,  the  relatively  "soft"  na- 
ture of  social  science  Information  with  Its 
Infinitely  subtle  and  difficult  to  quantify 
variables  as  to  human  conduct.  But  some 
of  the  management  lag  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  social  and  behavioral  science  pro- 
fessions do  not  appear  to  have  devoted 
enough  of  their  energies  toward  coming  to 
grips  with  the  Information  problem,  per  se. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  paradox  that  those  who 
are  expert  In  communications  do  not  appear 
to  have  addressed  themselves  sufficiently 
toward  absorbing  and  communicating  Infor- 
mation In  and  about  their  own  discipline. 
But  If  the  shoemaker's  shoes  need  mending, 
he  Is  not  alone  in  not  applying  his  own  skills 
for  new  ends. 

The  fact  Is  that  much  of  science  has  only 
dimly  perceived  Its  new  and  higher  respon- 
sibilities in  this  fantastic  age. 

OPFOBTUNrTT  AND  PEBIL 

It  is  an  age  of  supreme  opportunity  and 
supreme  peril.  Obviously,  man  can  usher  In 
a  golden  age  of  abundance — of  progress,  pros- 
perity, and  plenty — or  he  can  extinguish  life 
on  this  planet.  If  he  Is  to  avoid  planetary 
suicide,  he  must  do  so  through  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  every  branch  of  human  knowledge. 
No  branch  la  more  significant  than  that 
which  concerns  man's  relationship  with  man. 
The  proper  study  of  man  Is  indeed  man. 
The  proper  Interest  of  government  Is  in  man. 
The  proper  concern  of  government  should 
be  with  support  of  the  study  of  man.  the 
total  organism — man,  the  social  creature. 
At  home  and  abroad,  we  as  a  nation  con- 
front awesome  problems  to  which  we  must 
look  to  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences 
for  Interdisciplinary  answers. 

rOBKICN  AND  DOMESTIC  PBOBLEMS 

In  the  field  of  foreign  policy : 

How  can  we  best  communicate  to  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  the  govern- 
ment and  peoples  of  the  satellite  nations  In 
the  Soviet  bloc,  to  the  government  and  peo- 
ple of  mainland  China,  and  of  areas  within 
Pelplng's  domination?  How  can  we  best 
communicate  to  the  government  and  peoples 
of  the  developing  nations?  What,  for  exam- 
ple, are  the  very  words  which  are  most  mean- 
ingful to  the  various  societies?  What  are  the 
aspirations,  the  felt  needs  of  these  countries? 

In  the  field  of  domestic  policy : 

How  can  we  come  to  grips  vrlth  problems 
which  are  impairing  the  enJo3rment  of  their 
birthright  by  vast  numbers  of  Individuals  In 
our  society — Intergroup  tensions,  breakdown 
of  the  famUy  unit,  urban  decay  and  sub- 
urban sprawl,  adult  crime  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  a  wide  variety  of  other 
problems? 

THE    AOICINISTKATION'S    BEVIEW 

Fortunately,  there  Is  evidence  that  the 
administration  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy is  not  only  concerned  about  these  prob- 
lems but  Is  Interested  In  mobilizing  science 
to  do  something  constructive  about  them. 


'Cahn,  Julius  N.,  director  of  scientific  re- 
search project,  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  International  Organizations,  manu- 
script, "The  Crisis  In  Management  of  In- 
formation In  Science  and  Technology," 
January  1962. 


A  considerable  number  of  background  pa- 
pers have  been  prepared  for  study  In  high 
policy  circles.  The  special  assistant  to  the 
President  for  science  and  technology,  Dr. 
Jerome  Wlesner,  is  sensitive  to  the  oppor- 
tunities and  challenges  of  the  type  which 
I  have  described,  particularly  as  they  relate 
to  Federal  decisionmaking. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee would  be  an  Ideal  fonmi  for  preparation 
and  promulgation  of  the  Magna  Carta  of 
which  I  write.  The  Federal  CouncU  for 
Science  and  Technology  would  be  the  logical 
Instrumentality  for  foUowthrough,  so  far 
as  Federal  agency  policies  are  concerned. 
The  Department  of  Defense  would  be  the 
primary  agency  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional defense  and  survival,  as  well  as  vol- 
ume of  funds,  to  help  Implement  the  pro- 
gram. Already,  DOD  has  supported  much 
Important  research  In  persuasion,  motiva- 
tion, leadership,  group  behavior,  man- 
machjne  conununlcatlon,  and  other  areas. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  likewise  not  been  unaware 
of  Its  responsibilities.*  Vigorous  follow- 
through  Is,  however,  required. 

But  each  and  every  Federal  agency  should 
make  a  searching  self-appraisal  of  Its  re- 
sponsibilities and  opportunities.  One  such 
laudable  self-appraisal  Is  that  which  has 
been  conducted  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration In  the  field  of  htiman  welfare, 
under  the  wise  leadership  of  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Abraham 
Rlbicoff.  As  his  Department  Is  aware,  and 
as  other  Federal  agencies  should  recognize, 
the  "buck  should  not  be  passed"  to  the 
National  Institute  for  Mental  Health  simply 
because  it  has  had  more  bucks,  relatively 
speaking,  available. 

Other  Federal  agencies,  with  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  support,  must  make  known  their 
Individual  needs  to  the  Congress.  Our 
legislators,  despite  obvious  differences  of 
opinion  which  have  prevailed  and  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  prevail,  are  far  more  likely 
to  respond  favorably  If  the  executive  branch 
closes  ranks  and  if  the  social  and  behavorial 
sciences  do  likewise  In  communicating  on 
the  great  needs  of  our  times.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Behavioral  Science  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science — National  Research 
Council  can  play  a  particularly  important 
role  in  Interagency  consultation.  But  re- 
sponsibility and  accountability  must  be 
definitely  fixed  in  selected  high  officers  and 
offices. 

This  should  not  imply  that  the  program 
must  be  pursued  only  for  ao-called  practical 
techniques  and  goals.  Unreasonable  demand 
for  quick  and  practical  results  can  be  the 
bane  of  science.  Solid  inquiry  requires 
breadth,  adequacy  of  resources,  and  time. 
Science  is  not  like  a  Jukebox  in  which  you 
put  In  a  nickel  or  dime  and  expect  answers 
to  tumble  out  a  few  seconds  later.  Science 
must  have  opportunity  to  ask  the  right 
questions  in  the  right  way  before  It  can 
hope  to  generate  what  may  or  may  not  prove 
to  be  the  right  answers. 

In  seeking  the  fulfillment  of  the  Magna 
Carta  for  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences, 
none  of  us  should  look  "to  the  other  man 
alone."  Nor  to  the  agencies,  where  govern- 
mental or  nongovernmental.  If  each  of  us 
does  what  he  can,  whether  In  a  university 
department,  a  professional  society,  a  Journal, 
or  In  the  Halls  of  the  U,S.  Congress,  we 
shall  see  a  more  dependable  and  broader 
progress  of  the  social  science.  Ultimately, 
as  well,  we  shall  approach  the  new  dawn 
that  we  seek  for  the  family  of  man. 


*  Brookings  Institution,  "Proposed  Studies 
on  the  Implications  of  Peaceful  Space  Ac- 
tivities for  Huiuan  Affairs,"  prepared  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Spftce  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  H. 
Kept.  242,  87th  Cong.,  Ist  seas. 
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Ax  BnrouAi. 

Senator  HT7»nT  HtmrHarr  haa  affirmed 
the  need  for  an  expansion  of  aoclal  science, 
proposing  a  naUonaJ  charter  to  be  drawn 
up  by  professional  groups  with  governmental 
cooperation.  He  Indicates  that  a  vaatly  In- 
creased Federal  expenditure  In  this  area  U 
required. 

We  have  several  explicit  proposals  to  add 
to  his  appeal.  The  first  Is  that  the  Con- 
gress, perhaps  through  the  Oovemment  Op- 
erations Committee,  authorize  a  committee 
of  persona  acting  as  Individuals  to  report  to 
It  on  the  nature  and  possibilities  of  a  full- 
scale  soclaJ  research  program  with  a  plan 
for  Its  accomplishment.  If  Senators  such  as 
Senators  HrrMFHaxT,  PAm.  VoxjmjLB.  and 
CXirroao  Cxaa  were  active  In  their  selection, 
we  might  have  some  chance  of  a  committee 
that  could  rise  above  some  common  vices 
of  research  authorities:  the  narrowness  of 
a  census  taker,  the  caution  of  a  foundation 
executive,  the  disorientation  of  an  educator. 
the  expediency  of  a  politician,  and  the  scorn - 
fulneks  of  a  businessman.  The  aprolntees 
should  be  social  scientists  of  experience, 
achievement,  courage,  toughness,  and  large 
vision;  such  would  be  Francis  Keppel  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  at  Harvard. 
EvTon  Klrkpatrlck  who  directs  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  Edward  Litch- 
field who  la  president  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  John  Ivey  of  Michigan  SUte, 
Allen  Wallla  of  the  Business  School  of  ths 
University  of  Chicago,  and  James  Miller  who 
dlrecU  the  Mental  Health  Research  Institute 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Let  these 
men,  or  men  like  them,  say  what  social  sci- 
ence can  do  for  this  world,  how  much  sup- 
port It  needs,  and  how  to  organize  the  efTort. 

We  have  derived  several  conclualona  from 
our  years  of  observing  the  general  condition 
of  the  aoclal  sciences,  which,  without  wUhlug 
prematurely  to  foreclose  other  alternatives, 
we  would  hand  over  to  such  a  group  as 
hypotheses. 

We  believe  that  the  best  location  for  the 
highest  types  of  applied  social  research  Is  In 
relation  to  the  highest  councils  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  therefore  would  recommend 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  should  be  the 
seat  of  the  Policy  Sciences  Research  Group 
in  the  national  social  research  establishment. 
An  Assistant  Secretary  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment of  each  major  department  of  Oov- 
emment ahould  be  ex  ofBclo  a  member  of 
this  group,  dealing  there  with  Members  of 
the  Congress,  the  Presidents  representative, 
and  several  Library  of  Congress  social  scien- 
tists and  public  members. 

A  second  kind  of  recommendation  concerns 
speclflc  areas  of  research  At  this  stage  of 
bunuui  knowledge,  which  Is  much  further 
along  than  the  vast  majority  can  conceive. 
every  operation  of  Government  can  receive 
direct  and  major  benefit  from  applications 
of  the  social  sciences.  Every  agency  of  Gov- 
ernn\ent  requires  an  understanding  and  an 
extended  use  of  social  science.  The  A>;ency 
for  International  Development  provides  an 
example.  This  Agency  can  waste  a  biUlon 
dollars  a  year  without  effort.  Yet  the 
psychology.  peda^o<?y,  economics,  administra- 
tion, and  political  science  of  aid  and  de- 
velopment are  subject  matters  well  enough 
developed  to  guide  a  highly  fruitful  and  pru- 
dent operation.  One  of  the  suggestions  that 
persistently  emerges  from  accounts  of  uur 
foreign  aid  operations  Ls  that  educating  social 
scientists  and  gearing  Intelligence  Inputs  to 
operations  are  critical  factors  everywhere  If 
a  third  of  all  aid  money  were  spent  on  these 
problems,  the  total  aid  benefit  wnu'.cl  be 
greatly  enhanced  and  the  other  two-thirds 
of  the  funds  would  bring  In  much  greater 
value. 

A  third  kind  of  recommendation  would 
treat  of  the  relation  of  Oovernment  research 
support  to  all  other  research  support.  Here 
the  problem,  and  Its  answer,  are  parts  if  the 
general    problem    of   Government's    place    In 


society's  opsratlona.  The  problem  Is  that 
Oovernment  means  uncreatlvsness,  slowness, 
and  timidity.  Tb«  answer  Is  that  founda- 
tions. States,  localltlss,  oorporaUons.  unlv«r- 
slUes.  and  Institutes  also  slc^nlfy  bureaucracy 
and  Its  consequences.  The  overall  principle 
Is  that  In  autonomous  numbers  there  Is 
safety.  Keep  many  sources  of  research  open 
and  no  one  source  can  be  effectively  dog- 
matic ahd  ImperatlTe  The  expenditure  of 
92  billion  per  year  In  the  social  sciences 
would  (after  the  Initial  shock  felt  by  social 
scientists)  cause  scarcely  a  tremor  In  the 
body  politic,  but  would  preceptlbly  raise  the 
level  of  data  gathering,  dau  analysU,  and 
systematic  application  of  social  science 
throughout  society 

How  should  this  money  be  raised* 

By  Increasing  the  tax  advantages  of  giving 
or  Investing  In  social  science 

By  increasing  greatly  the  proportion  of 
social  science  scholarships  and  grants  In 
current  aid  given  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  other  Federal  science  agen- 
cies. 

By  applying  pressure  to  those  ofllcUls  now 
spending  many  billions  on  hardware  research 
to  reconsider  their  policies.  (Let  us  recall 
two  suggestive  historical  situations  a  maxi- 
mum use  of  social  science  techniques  could 
pr.jbably  have  ended  the  Japanese  portion  cJ 
World  War  II  without  the  atomic  bomb;  a 
more  psychologically  planned  bombing  of 
German  installations  would  have  ended  the 
war  more  quickly  and  reduced  lo«s  of  Allied 
and  German   Uvea  and  property  ) 

By  scrutinizing  present-day  Oovernment 
spending  for  s<oclal  research  and  redirecting 
some  of  the  less  useful  activities  Into  more 
useful  channels  There  has  never  l)een  a 
respectable  survey  of  governmental  social 
rese.irch. 

By  matching  grants  to  all  social  Institu- 
tions for  basic  social  research.  Including 
State  and  local  governments,  c«)rporatlor8. 
universities,  unions.  op>eratlng  f  lundation.^, 
and  ad  hoc  as»x:lations. 

By  direct  appropriation  of  funds  In  In- 
creased amounts. 

Finally,  two  paramount  principles  to  guide 
the  whole  protcram  are  suggested  Every  ac- 
tion In  supp<jrt  of  research  should  be  pref- 
aced by  a  statement  of  how  it  may  advance 
(  1 1  Individual  scientific  creativity  and  free- 
dom of  Inquiry,  (2)  benefit  the  whole  so- 
ciety, and  iJi  promote  the  c;iusc  oX  sclenllflc 
luqulry  M.reuver.  the  primary  and  per- 
haps major  aim  of  all  8<x:lal  science  expendi- 
tures should  be  to  advance  communications 
among  Individual  scholars,  and  betwee" 
scholars  and  users  of  science.  The  need  for 
information  retrieval.  In  lu  broadest  sense. 
U  more  urgent  than  any  area  or  subject 
need  Perhaps  three-quarters  of  the  time 
of  all  social  scientists  is  wasted  (or  would 
In  retrospect  be  considered  so)  In  activities 
that  new  data  storage  and  retrieval  systems 
can  be  empUyt  d  or  developed  to  replace 
Whether  we  s{)e.ik  of  nuiinieL  ;ia-;i;/.etl  or  of 
mechanized  aids,  the  principle  does  not 
change:  the  greater  the  con;mur.lcatlon.  the 
more  the  possibilities  of  Innovation  and  in- 
vention, and  the  greater  the  liberty  of  the 
sclentust  t-.  Uke  f f  m  the  Intellectual  ttore- 
h  )ii«e  of  the  world  only  what  he  needs  and 
wants 


GOVERNOR  ROCKEFELLER,  OF  NEW 
YORK.  ON  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
LEGISLATION 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr  President,  the 
speech  made  by  Gov.  Nelson  A  Rocke- 
feller, of  N'^w  York,  at  the  Lincoln  Day 
dinner  of  the  Niagara  County  Repub- 
lican Committee,  Niagara  Palls,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  wa.s  momentous  In  the  struggle 
for  equal  opportunity  In  the  United 
States  of  America.    In  this  speech.  Gov- 


ernor Rockefeller  gave  a  splendid  analy- 
sis and  a  moet  forceful  presentation  of 
two  crlUcal  points  In  the  struggle  for 
equal  opportunity.  He  pointed  out.  flrst. 
that  fidelity  to  Its  mission  makes  It 
essential  that  the  Republican  Party  be 
unequivocal  in  its  fight  for  clvU  rights 
In  Congress;  and,  second,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Negroes  to  high  olBce  in 
the  Federal  Government  and  Tlgorous 
action  in  the  executive  department  will 
not  alone  achieve  what  must  be  done. 
Both  our  own  domestic  situation  and  the 
world  situation  require  not  only  that  the 
President  act  on  civil  rights,  but  that  the 
Congress  act  as  well;  the  Federal  Clrll 
Rights  Commission  has  in  effect  by  rec- 
ommending so  much  legislation  In  Its  fine 
reports  certified  that  this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  effective  and  adequate  equal  ; 
opportunity  action  Ls  possible  at  the 
Federal  level.  Governor  Rockefeller 
sUted  that  the  President  has  definitely 
been  derelict  in  fulfilling  his  civil  rights 
pledges,  made  so  solemnly  during  the 
campaign,  and  that  this  Is  an  issue  on 
which  the  Republican  Party  has  every 
nght  to  press  very  hard  as  a  service  to  ^ 
the  Nation. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  address  delivered  by  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller. 

'I  here  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
as  fi  Hows: 

ExrraPTs  or  RrMASKS  bt  Oov.  Ncl^OI*  A 
Ro^  Kzm.i  ni  AT  mx  Lincoln  D*t  Dnnrn 
.'^  1  N  oRm  i!V  THi  Ni.\o\aA  Coctttt  Ri- 
p-VE.KAK   CoMMrrrrx,   Niacasa   Faio^,   N  Y  . 

hKiitUABT   IS,    13612 

W  e  meet  tonight  In  honor  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican and  a  great  Republican,  Ssnator  Karl 
Brydgea.  a  man  whose  deep  human  con- 
cerns are  written  In  the  records  of  this 
Btare  These  records  tell  of  Senator  Brydgss' 
work  to  advance  education,  to  promots 
mental  health,  to  help  retarded  children, 
and  oth^rwl5e  to  fvirther  human  goals.  All 
of  us.  as  his  friends  and  admirers,  deeply  re- 
gret his  Illness,  which  deprive*  us  of  ths 
pleasure  of  his  company  tonight,  but  we  ars 
cheered  by  the  progress  he  Is  making  and 
are    looking    forward    to    his   early   recovery. 

It  Is  moat  appropriate  that  In  honoring 
E.irl  Brydges.  we  should  meet  here  In  his 
hi^me  territory  In  memory  of  another  great 
American,  great  Republican,  and  great  hu- 
manitarian Abraham  Lincoln.  For  the  hu- 
man goals  set  forth  by  Lincoln  to  guide  the 
Republican  Party  are  the  same  goals  that 
have  guided  Earl  Brydges  In  his  aerrloe  to 
the  people  of  New  York  Stat*,  the  same 
proals  that  have  guided  the  Republican  Party 
In  more  than  a  century  of  service  to  the 
P'n;  'e  '  f  'he  United  S'.a'cs 

As  Republican*,  we  take  pride  and  assume 
Fpcclal  ref.p<Jii4lhlUU»8  In  the  fact  that  ours 
Is  Lincoln  s  party.  This  party  was  bom  In 
the  fight  to  mak;  men  free.  It  did  make 
them  free,  and  Its  mission  remains  what  It 
has  been  from  the  beginning — to  extend  that 
freedom  to  every  Individual  In  every  phase 
r.f  his  life-  in  the  home.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  the  schv;>ol.  In  the  ofllce  and  the 
factory.  In  the  train  and  the  bus.  In  all 
pub;ic  places  and  most  Important  of  all.  In 
the  hearts  nf  his  fellow  men. 

Ilnw  well  has  that  mission  been  fxilfllled? 

Not  perfectly  We  still  have  a  long  way  to 
f^'>  as  a  nation  and  as  a  party.  But  there 
has  been  progress  and  Republicans  can  take 
grent  pride  In  that  progress. 

Despite  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  con- 
trary the  fart  remains  that  what  has  been 
accomplished  has  been  accomplished  largely 
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on  Republican  Initiative  and  through  the 
Republican  Party.  The  flrst  antidiscrimi- 
nation laws  were  Republican  laws  enacted 
In  the  States,  beginning  with  New  York 
State  8  pioneering  action  In  1M6  under  Oov- 
ernor  Dewey,  with  a  Republican  legislature, 
to  ou'Iaw  discrimination  In  employment. 

Slnf  e  that  time,  here  In  the  State  of  New 
York.  Republican  legislatures  with  Republi- 
can Coverncps  have  amended  our  laws  to 
eliminate  ard  prevent  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin 
In  ho\  Jing  and  In  places  of  public  accommo- 
dation, resort,  and  amusement. 

Last  year,  my  Republican  administration 
with  a  Republican  legiflature  closed  the  gap 
In  our  State's  prohibitions  of  discrimination 
In  various  tyjies  of  housing  by  extending  the 
law  to  the  area  of  private  housing  and  com- 
merclsl  rpace  Including  the  activities  of 
lendlni;  Institutions 

This  year,  I  have  proposed  further  steps: 

To  spell  out  speclflcaUy  the  ban  against 
discrimination  In  all  apprenticeship  and 
other  training  programs: 

To  close  gaps  by  expanding  the  speclflc  list 
of  places  of  public  accommodation  In  which 
discrimination  Is  outl.iwed: 

To  broaden  and  strengthen  the  adminis- 
trative authority  of  the  chairman  of  the 
State  commission  against  discrimination 
and  to  provide  for  designation  of  a  vice 
chairman;  and 

To  change  the  name  of  SCAD  to  the  State 
commlFslon  for  human  rights,  reflecting  a 
conceptual  evolution  to  the  i>olnt  of  view 
that  a  citizen  of  this  State  does  not  merely 
have  the  right  to  ask  State  assistance  be- 
cause he  has  been  dtUTlminated  against,  but 
rather  that  he  Is  endowed  with  afllrmatlve 
rights  Inherent  to  all  Americans. 

We  Republicans  h£.ve  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  our  civil  rlj;hts  record  as  a  party 
In  New  York  State  and  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  our  record  aa  a  party  in  the  Nation. 

On  the  national  scene,  under  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  the  greatest  civil 
rlghU  advances  since  the  Civil  War  were 
achieved.  The  flrst  Civil  RlghU  Act  In  82 
years  was  enacted  In  1957  under  President 
Elsenhower's  leaderstilp.  It  provided  more 
effective  guarantees  of  the  right  to  vote,  the 
basis  of  all  civil  rights.  It  set  up  a  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  recommend  more  ef- 
fective measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  Americans. 

Again  under  Repjbllcan  leadership,  In 
laso.  on  recommendation  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Coounisslon  and  under  administration  prod- 
ding, another  civil  rights  bill  was  passed  to 
further  guarantee  voting  rights. 

All  this  was  done  under  the  moral  leader- 
ship of  a  Republican  President,  operating 
without  congressloniU  majorities  and  with 
the  militant  resistance  of  a  large  segment 
of  the  Democratic  Congress. 

In  addition,  during  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration. unpre<:edented  progress  was 
made  in  the  desegregation  of  schools,  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  of  other  Federal  establish- 
ments, and  of  Interstate  travel.  Unprece- 
dented progress  was  also  made  In  the  re- 
moval of  dlscrlmlns 'Jon  In  employment  by 
the  Oovernment  and  Oovernment  contrac- 
tors. 

This  was  a  period  of  breakthrough,  a  pe- 
riLKl  of  major  prognjss  In  the  fleld  of  civil 
rlghu. 

It  reflected — In  action,  not  Just  talk — the 
conxmltment  of  th«  Republican  Party  at 
both  State  and  National  level  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  complete  and  genuine  equality  for 
all  of  our  cltleens 

The  Republican  Party  cannot,  dare  not, 
and  will  not  break  lalth  with  this  commit- 
ment. 

For  this  party  ws^s  born  of  the  struggle 
for  human  equality  and  dignity.  This  la  the 
reason  for  its  being,  this  Is  the  essence  of 
Us  heritage. 

The  suggestion  Is  occasionally  made  that 
the  party  warp  or  abandon  Its  heritage  and. 


to  put  it  bluntly,  speak  softly  on  civil  rights 
to  whleper  an  appeal  for  southern  votes. 

The  party  of  Lincoln  cannot  try  to  strike 
BO  chei^  a  tMrgaln  without  dishonoring  Its 
own  heritage  and  betraying  the  American 
people. 

Any  such,  political  trade  would  distort  or 
deny  the  most  baalc  principles  that  give  tbU 
party  life,  principles  ultimately  rooted  In 
the  moral  and  religious  values  that  proclaim 
the  dignity  of  man  himself.  In  short,  a 
party  without  a  conscience  would  be  a  party 
without  an  Identity. 

Thus  the  Republican  Party  by  Its  very 
nature.  In  New  York  and  throughout  the 
Nation,  must  forever  reject  the  preachers  of 
racism  or  extremists  of  reaction. 

The  future  of  the  Republican  Party  lies 
with  the  millions  who  are  dedicated  to  otir 
spiritual  heritage,  with  the  millions  seeking 
equality  whose  cause  has  been  the  Repub- 
lican Party's  cause  from  the  day  of  Its 
birth — Just  as  the  future  of  these  millions 
lies  with  the  Republican  Party. 

We  Republicans  are  dedicated  to  principles 
and  we  stick  l>y  them. 

Let  us  look.  then.  In  contrast,  to  the  pres- 
ent Democratic  administration's  record  of 
performance  in  the  dvU  rights  fleld  as  com- 
pared with  Its  promises. 

During  the  1960  campaign,  the  Democratic 
presidential  candidate  expressed  acorn  for 
the  Republican  record  on  civil  rights.  He 
called  dvll  rights  a  moral  issue  on  which 
there  could  be  no  temporizing. 

He  said:  "In  the  next  4  yeara.  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  working  with  a  Democratic 
Congreaa.  will  write  human  rights  Into  Fed- 
eral law." 

He  said:  "As  a  leglalatlve  leader,  the  Presi- 
dent must  give  us  the  legal  weapons  needed 
to  enforce  the  constitutional  rights  of  every 
American;  he  mtist  himself  draft  the  pro- 
grama,  transmit  them  to  Congress,  and  fight 
for  their  enactment,  taking  his  case  to  the 
people  If  Congress  Is  slow  In  acting." 

He  eatd:  "We  must  continue  and 
strengthen  the  President's  ClvU  Rights  Com- 
mission." 

He  said:  "We  must  grant  the  Attorney 
General  power  to  enforce  all  constitutional 
rights,  not  Just  the  right  to  vote." 

He  said:  "We  must  wipe  out  discriminatory 
poll  taxes  and  literacy  tests,  and  pass  effec- 
tive antlbomblng  and  antilynching  legisla- 
tion. And  we  must  continually  strengthen 
the  legal  framework  which  will  allow  us  to 
move  toward  economic,  educational,  and 
political  equality." 

He  was  asked:  "Do  you  favor  a  Federal 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission?" 

He  answered:  "Yes;  the  Democratic  plat- 
form calls  for  Its  enactment  now." 

The  candidate  who  promised  these  things 
was  elected.  He  went  in  with  almost  2-to-l 
majorities  In  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
on  every  committee  of  Congress. 

The  Democratic  President  and  his  Demo- 
cratic Congress  had,  and  have  today,  full 
mastery  and  control  of  the  machinery  of 
Government. 

The  Democratic  President  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  could,  and  can,  pass  any  piece 
of  legislation  they  really  want. 

What  has  been  done  about  those  promises? 
The  answer  Is  practically  nothing. 
Not  one  piece  of  new  civil  rights  legislation 
has  been  passed  under  this  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, only  a  bill  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  Eisenhower  Civil  Rights  Commission 
another  2  years. 

Only  one  other  bill  has  been  proposed  with 
administration  backing,  a  literacy  test  bill 
forced  out  Just  the  other  day  by  the  threats 
of  a  Republican  Senator  and  now  languish- 
ing In  the  democratically  controlled  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  traditionally  the  graveyard 
of  clvU  rights  legislation. 

Kothlng  has  been  done  legislatively  to 
strengthen  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
Moves  to  strengthen  It,  to  make  it  permanent, 


were  tabled  on  motion  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority leader. 

Nothing  has  been  done,  or  peopossd.  in  ful- 
fillment of  the  promise  to  smpovw  the  At- 
torney General  "to  enforce  all  constitutional 
righU."  In  fact,  a  Republican  move  to  grant 
such  power  was  frustrated  in  the  Senate  last 
August,  again  on  motion  of  the  Democratic 
majority  leader. 

No  measure  has  been  proposed  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  as  to  poll  taxes,  or  antl- 
bomblng, or  antllynching  legislation — all 
solemnly  proposed  by  President  Kennedy 
when  he  was  the  Denvxsratlc  eajuUdate. 

We  have  seen  nothing  from  the  President 
about  his  promise  of  a  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commiasion. 

In  fact,  when  a  bill  waa  being  considered 
to  withdraw  Federal  support  from  appren- 
ticeship training  programs  which  allow  racial 
dlEcrlminatlon,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  withheld  any  positive  endorsement. 

On  September  9.  1960,  Mr.  Kennedy  sald: 
"Such  legislation  (implementing  all  the 
above  promises)  Is  already  being  prepared. 
I  have  asked  Senator  Cuuue.  of  Pennsylvania. 
and  Congressman  Cmo.  of  New  York,  to 
prepare  a  bill  embodying  all  the  pledges  of 
the  Democratic  platform,  and  that  bUl  wlU 
be  among  the  first  orders  of  burlneas  when 
a  new  Congress  meets  in  January." 

He  meant  the  new  Congress  meeting  In 
1^61.  1  year  ago. 

The  Clark-Celler  bills  were  prepared.  They 
were  designed  to  bar  ];x>ll  taxes  through  a 
constitutional   amendment; 

To  require  every  school  boftfd  operating  a 
raciaUy  segregated  public  school  to  adopt  a 
desegregation  plan  within  6  months  of  en- 
actment and  provide  for  first-step  compliance 
by  the  1063-64  school  year; 

To  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  file 
ClvU  suits  seeking  court  injunctions  against 
denial  of  any  civil  right  on  grounds  of  race, 
creed,  or  color; 

To  outlaw  literacy  tests  for  voting  through 
a  constitutional  amendment; 

To  establish  a  Federal  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission  and  provide  adminis- 
trative and  court  remedies  fOr  those  dis- 
criminated against  In  their  Jobs  because  of 
race,  making  It  an  unfair  employment  prac- 
tice for  any  business  or  unl<Hi  employing 
more  than  50  members  to  so  discriminate; 
and 

To  make  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission, 
then  scheduled  to  expire  November  8.  1961, 
a  permanent  agency  with  strengthened  fact- 
finding powers. 

The  Clark -Celler  bills,  doing  all  this,  were 
Introduced  on  May  8,  1961. 

What  happened? 

The  next  day,  on  May  9.  1«1,  White 
House  Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salinger  said 
that  "the  Clark-Celler  bills  are  not  admin- 
istration-backed  bills,"  and  the  President 
"does  not  consider  It  necessary  st  this  time 
to  enact  new  civil  rights  legl^tlon." 

The  resvdt  was  that  these  bUIs  have  been 
burled  ever  since  In  Senate  committees,  all 
controlled  by  Democratic  majorities. 

Now,  during  his  campaign,  there  were  cer- 
tain things  that  Mr.  Kennedy  pointed  out 
could  be  done  without  congressional  par- 
ticipation. 

Among  other  things,  he  said:  "As  Chief 
Executive,  the  next  President  must  be  pre- 
pared to  put  an  end  to  racial  and  religious 
discrimination  In  every  fleld  of  Federal  ac- 
tivity by  issuing  the  long-delayed  Executive 
order  putting  an  end  to  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  federally  assisted  housing," 

Repeatedly  he  pledged  he  would  do  this, 
pointing  out  that  this  could  be  done  "by 
the  stroke  of  the  Presidential  pen." 

As  one  conunentator  observed,  to  111- 
houaed  Negroes  who  heard  this  and  whose 
votes  were  Influenced  by  It,  this  phrase  must 
have  suggested  that  the  order  would  be 
signed  as  soon  as  Mr.  Kennedy's  bags  were 
unpacked  at  the  White  House. 
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Aa  President,  however.  Mr  Kennedy  haa 
never  been  able  to  find  the  pen 

At  a  nevt  conference  3  weeks  ago.  he  ex- 
plained that  be  would  not  algn  such  an 
Kzecutive  order  at  this  time  because  he  did 
not  want  to  gfet  too  far  ahead  of  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  In  the  Nation. 

There  you  have  the  r«cord.  the  record  of 
broken  promises  by  the  new  Democratic  ad- 
ministration and  the  Democratic  Congress 
In  this  most  sacred  field  of  the  rights  of 
human  beings. 

No  appointment  of  a  distinguished  Negro 
to  a  Cabinet  post,  no  amount  of  Job  ap- 
pointments, can  erase  or  compensate  for  this 
record. 

Per  certainly  this  record  must  constitute 
one  of  the  most  cynical  exploitations  of  mi- 
nority aspirations  that  has  ever  occurred  In 
the  history  of  American  politics. 

Granted  that  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion has  taken  certain  welcome  administra- 
tive actions  in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  For 
example.  tb«  Interstate  Commercs  Coounls- 
slon  order  barring  discrimination  on  inter- 
state buses  and  In  waiting  rooms  serving 
them  was  a  significant  advance  which  I  ap- 
plaud. 

But  these  actions  are  nowhere  near 
enough:  In  the  light  of  all  the  Kennedy 
campaign  promises,  of  the  failure  to  Issue 
the  much-promised  Executive  order  In  hous- 
ing, and  the  almost  total  abdication  of  legis- 
lative leadership  by  the  administration  in 
the  civil  rights  field,  these  facts  remain : 

The  promises  of  the  Democratic  platform 
and  the  Democratic  candidate  gave  false 
hope  to  millions  of  our  people  striving  for 
equality. 

Believing  they  could  achieve  it  on  these 
assurances,  they  voted  for  those  who  gave 
them. 

Their  votes  won  an  election  and  now  they 
are  left  high  and  dry  on  the  beaches  of  frus- 
tration. 

This  must  never  happen  again  They  must 
look   past   the   promise   to  the   performance 

They  must  see — we  must  help  them  see — 
not  on  the  basis  of  words  but  on  the  ir- 
refutable basis  of  performance  that  the  party 
of  Lincoln,  which  was  their  party  then,  re- 
mains their  party  now. 

We  must  rededicate  ourselves  as  Republi- 
cans— here  in  the  State  of  New  York  and 
in  the  Nation  as  a  whole — to  the  great  un- 
finished tasks  which  lie  before  us.  to  the 
achievement  of  human  equality  and  dlt^nlty 
for   each    and   every   American. 

Then  shall  we  be  worthy  of  our  heritage 
as  men  and  women  who  give  true  honor  to 
the  memory  of  Lincoln  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man  under  the  fatherhood  of  Ood. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Record  an 
analysis  written  by  Arthur  Krock.  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday, 
February  18.  1962.  referring  to  Governor 
Rockefeller's  speech  and  the  validity  of 
the  issue  which  he  so  effectively  raise.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  OOP's  Putt  mx  Partt  Moves  To 
COUNTim  THX  CVREXNT  Prediction.s  Tmx 
It  Is  Moribund 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  February  17  Once  again 
the  Republican  Party  is  being  shown  the  way 
to  dusty  death  "Out.  out  brief  candle'  t- 
the  sentence  of  a  sudden  burst  of  analyses 
of  its  weakness  that  struck  the  press  in  th<> 
week  of  Lincoln's  Birthday 

These  analyses  may  prove  sound:  also  the 
prophesies  of  no  future  that  were  based  on 
them.  But  death  sentences  have  been 
passed  and  disapproved  so  often  before,  with 
respect  to  both  major  political  parties,  that 


they  have  become  established  as  very  dubi- 
ous long-range  wagers  And,  though  the 
Lincoln  Day  speeches  by  Republican  leaders 
revealed  a  diversity  of  counsel  for  victory  in 
1963  and  19<H  as  great  as  the  Democrats  for 
years  have  disclosed  In  their  splits  on  con- 
gressional legislation,  and  Senator  Mjuwarxt 
SicrrH  voiced  siispicion  of  a  defeatist  psy- 
chology for  19*4  among  the  front-run  avail- 
ables,  the  orators  exuded  confldenre  tha' 
success  was  attainable 

OPINIONS    IN    DEPTH 

Not  so  the  variorum  of  press  oracles  and 
"In  depth"  political  reporters  The  diffi- 
culty about  making  a  new  image. '  was  une 
unconditional  conclusion,  "ii  that  the  Re- 
publican theorists  have  created  such  a  false 
Image  of  the  Kennedy  Democratic  Party  that 
there  Is  no  effective  way  they  can  oppose  it 
The  latter-day  Republican  propaganda  (that 
the  current  rate  of  public  spending  and  its 
upward  urge  by  the  Democrats)  puts  us  on 
the  road  to.  or  anywhere  near  the  road  to 
socialism  and  communism  •  *  *  does  not 
work  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  It  is  not 
true  " 

Another  diagnosis — in  a  news  magazine — 
that  the  Republican  Party  u  succumbing 
to  an  incurable  disease,  though  almost  in- 
stantly pulverized  by  the  resumption  of  B<>- 
vlet  buzzing  of  Allied  aircraft  In  the  West 
Oerman-Beriln  corridors,  was  this  'Niklta 
Khru.ihchev  can  be  blamed  for  the  present 
(  Republican )  plight.  By  ceasing  pressure  on 
Berlin  and  failing  to  create,  immediately,  a 
new  crUls  tu  take  its  place,  he  has  given 
American  voters  a  chance  to  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  domesUc  affairs  "  But.  unless  the 
Berlin  recess  returns  and  is  lonR,  this 
theory  which  Is  founded  on  the  conviction 
that  the  voters  overwhelmingly  favor  Mr 
Kennedy's  proposed  expansion  of  the  welfare 
state,  confronts  the  dismal  fate  of  never  be- 
ing tested 

In  this  newspaper  last  Sunday  Russell 
Baker  reported  less  transitory  reasons  why 
the  Democratic  professionals  and  several  po- 
litical observers  in  the  press  see  an  ever- 
dlnunlng  Republican  prospect  "The  party's 
(small  town  and  rural  dominated)  congres- 
sional leadership.'  he  wrote.  ••  •  •  tends  to 
favor  strong  Ideological  (and  vote  losing) 
stands  In  an  era  when  voters  seem  distrust- 
ful of  dogmatists." 

PaZMATUaX   GRAVE  OIGCINC 

These  examples  suffice  to  demonstrate  that 
the  grave  dlsfglng  of  a  major  political  party 
Is  again  an  active  occupation,  pursued  by 
some  who  would  not  t>e  mourners  at  the 
Interment  In  seeking  U)  trace  previous  oc- 
casions this  department  consulted  a  p«jliti- 
cal  historian,  Malcolm  Moos,  becau.^e  his  re- 
se.irch  has  not  been  guided  by  partisanship 
He  deposed  in  part  as  follows 

(1)  The  Democratic  Party,  Its  factions 
fighting  each  other  In  the  bl.xxly  chasm  of 
the  War  of  the  States,  was  pronounced  "dead 
as  the  Confederacy  but  doesn't  know  it  "  In 
1874  It  gained  control  of  Congress,  elected  a 
President  who  wais  counted  out  In  1876  and 
m  1884  elected  another  who  w.is  not 

(2 1  In  1936  the  Republican  Party  earned 
only  89  House  and  17  Senate  seata,  was 
widely  notified  of  Its  demise,  and  Its  shat- 
tered fragments  were  counseled  to  seek  res- 
urrection ur.der  a  new  name  But  Republi- 
cans made  substantial  gains  In  Congress  In 
1938,  controlled  It  In  1946,  elected  a  two-term 
Pre.sldent  in  1952.  and  came  within  a  hair- 
line Voting  percent.ige  of  elec'lng  his  suc- 
cessor In  1960 

i3i  Except  for  the  two  Cleveland  and  the 
two  Wilson  administrations,  the  Republl'^ans 
suffered  no  serious  reverses  from  Lincoln's 
first  election  to  F   D   Roosevelt's  In  1932 

(4)  But  the  Democrats,  thought  "mighty 
low  iit  times,  "  such  as  In  1920  and  1924,  have 
never  UQden?one  as  deep  dejection  of  spirit 
as   the    Republicans  have   at    their   own   low 


polnu  And  generally  since  1036.  though 
their  1928  presidential  candidate.  Alfred  E 
Smith,  was  soundly  defeated,  the  Democrats 
have  been  supplanting  the  Republicans  In 
voting  strength  in  the  big  cities. 

MOt'SmLAPPINC 

It  is  tlUb  last  point  by  Professor  Moos  that 
accounts  In  large  degree  for  the  current 
swollen  chorus  of  Republican  obaequles 
Tlie  main  theme  is  President  Kennedy's 
mousetrapplng"  (his  own  Jubilant  word) 
through  his  proposal  to  create  a  new  De- 
partment  of  Urban  Affairs  His  mousetrap. 
It  seems,  was  to  have  this  sent  to  the  Houhe 
Rules  Committee  in  confidence  that  the 
Republican  members  would  rush  into  It  by 
opposing  the  new  Department,  which  tbey 
did  all  unaware  that  he  would  then  apply 
the  coup  de  mort  to  them  by  announcing 
his  Intention  of  appointing  the  first  Negro 
in  hutory  tu  head  the  new  Department,  He 
also  knew  all  the  time  that  the  legislation  he 
sought  was  already  under  his  reorganlsaUon 
authority  And  since  this  plan  could  be 
be  blocked  only  by  the  disapproval  of  one 
branch  of  Congress,  the  President  believes 
he  twice  mousetrapped  the  Repubtlcazas. 

OOP  arrALiATn 

But  It  quickly  developed  that  the  Re- 
publicans had  a  trap  of  the  same  nature — 
baited  for  Negro  and  other  minority  group 
votes— waiting  for  Mr  Kennedy  He  bad 
constructed  It  himself  In  his  campaign  for 
the  Presidency,  and  Oov  Nelson  A  Rocke- 
feller of  New  York,  at  *he  Lincoln  Day  din- 
ner at  Niagara  Falls,  gave  the  specifications 
He  quoted  Mr  Kennedy  as  saying  that  the 
next  President  must  be  prepared  to  put  an 
end  to  racial  and  religious  discrimination 
in  every  field  >f  Federal  activity"  by  Issuing 
a  long-delayed  Executive  order,  which  he 
repeatedly  pledged  he  would  do  with  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  But  as  President.  Mr  Kennedy 
has  never  been  able  to  find  the  pen  *  •  • 
one  of  the  most  cynical  exploitations  of 
minority    aspirations   " 

In  this  vein  of  belligerency,  and  actively 
:it  work  to  elect  Republican  Governors  in 
19C.2  In  five  key  States  (Michigan,  Califor- 
nia New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Texas) 
that  could  decide  the  1964  election,  the  Re- 
publican Party  once  more  is  asserting  that 
predictions  It  Is  moribund  are  premature. 


SEGREGATION    IN    HOSPITALS 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  Ameri- 
cans who  need  hospitalization  are  sub- 
ject to  .segregation  t>ecause  of  the  color 
of  their  skin  and  qualified  Negro  physi- 
cians cannot  treat  patients  In  hospitals 
because  they  have  been  refused  hospi- 
tal .staff  appointments.  Court  action 
axain.st  such  haspltal  discrimination  has 
bet-n  instituted  in  the  Federal  district 
court  in  Greensboro,  N,C.  No  part  of 
the  country  is  entirely  free  from  this  dis- 
cnrninatoiy  program  of  excluaion.  and 
a.s  a  first  step  in  its  elimination,  I  have 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Hill- 
Burton  Hospital  Construction  Act  which 
currently  permits  Federal  funds  to  be 
used  for  separate  but  equal  facilities. 
My  amendment  would  bar  Federal  funds 
from  ho.spitals  which  maintain  segre- 
gated facilities  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
acted  on  promptly  by  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  the  report  on 
the  Greensboro  court  action  headlined 
Ho.spital  Segregation  in  South  Chal- 
lenged by  NAACP  Suit,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  13.  1962. 
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There  being  lui  objection,  the  artk;le 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uw  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 
Hospital  Segregation  iiv  South  Chaixewgid 

BT  NAACP  HuTX — Mgir«i    Bias  Chakged 


(By  Claude  Sltton) 

aaEZNSBoRO.  N  C  ,  February  12. — Racial 
barriers  In  federally  assisted  hocpttals  were 
challenged  today  in  a  suit  filed  In  Federal 
district  court  here. 

The  suit,  which  strikes  at  segregation  and 
discrimination  tn  ^iirlrms  forms,  marks  the 
first  such  attack  on  the  seporate-but-equal 
provisions  of   the   1948  Hill-Burton   Act. 

The  program  has  provided  Federal  financ- 
ing to  help  corstruct  more  ihan  2,000  medi- 
cal-care faculties  In  the  11  Old  South 
States.  Authorities  on  racial  matters  con- 
tend that  vlrtuilly  all  of  these  Institutions 
dlfcrlmlnnte  agalniit  Negroes  in  one  way  or 
another 

The  possibly  far-reaching  Implications  of 
the  legal  action  wer»  underscored  by  J-^ck 
Greenberg.  general  counsel  for  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  Inc., 
with  headquarters  tn  New  York. 

"We  would  hope  that  this  suit  and  others 
like  It  would  result  in  the  integration  of 
health  services  throughout  the  South,"  Mr 
Greenberg  said  when  reached  by  telephone. 

He  and  other  fund  lawyers  brought  the 
suit  in  l>ehalf  of  11  Greensboro  Negroes — 
6  physicians.  3  dentists,  and  2  patients — and 
other  residents  of  that  race  as  a  class. 
Named  as  defendants  were  the  Moses  H.  Cone 
M'-morlal  Hospital  and  Wesley  Long  Com- 
munity Hospital  and  their  admlnUtrators. 

The  suit  was  filed  this  morning  with  the 
clerk  of  the  V3.  District  Coiut  for  the  mid- 
dle district  of  North  Carolina  by  Canrad  O. 
Pearson  of  Durham.  N.C. 

He  Is  legal  counsel  for  the  State  Confer- 
ence of  Branches  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored   People. 

The  complaint  noted  that  the  two  Greens- 
b<jro  hospitals  had  received  Federal  funds 
from  the  3tate  agency  charged  a-lth  admin- 
istering the  Hill-Burton  program,  that  they 
were  licensed  by  the  State  and  that  they 
had  tax-exempt  status. 

Both  hospitals  were  accused  of  denying 
use  of  their  facilities  to  Negro  doctors  nnd 
dentists.  Cone  segregates  Negro  patients 
and  Long  does  not  admit  them  at  all,  ac- 
cordli\g  to  the  aocusatlona. 

dentist's  lzttxx  to  hospitals 

One  of  the  plain  tills.  Dr.  G.  C.  Slmklns.  Jr., 
a  dentist,  who  Is  president  of  the  Greensboro 
branch  of  the  NAACP,  wrote  the  Instltutlotis 
In  March  1060.  He  pointed  out  thnt  neither 
would  admit  Negro  physicians  nnd  dentists. 

As  a  result,  his  letter  said,  a  Negro  patient 
desiring  to  enter  Cone  would  have  to  dis- 
charge his  Negro  doctor  or  dentist  and  ac- 
cept treatment  from  a  white  staff  ooember. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  staffs 
of  the  hospitals  were  flied  In  April  1960.  by 
the  six  physicians  and  three  dentists.  Cone 
ofTlclals  declined  to  accept  them,  according 
to  the  suit,  while  those  at  Long  promised 
"due  consideration "  but  took  no  further 
action. 

The  suit  contended  that  another  plaintiff, 
A.  J.  Taylor,  was  suffering  from  a  gastric 
ulcer  and  needed  to  enter  either  Cone  or 
Long,  where  "the  best  facilities  for  treatment 
in  the  Greensboro  area  are  available." 

DCNTaL   CASE    KOTED 

Donald  R.  Lyons,  the  second  patient 
among  the  p.alntlfTs,  Is  said  to  require  hos- 
p.tallzatlon  for  removal  of  an  Impacted 
tooth.  The  suit  said  that  Cone  and  Long 
were  the  only  hospitals  In  the  Greensboro 
area  with  dental  facilities. 

It  contended  that  Long  would  not  admit 
Mr  Lyons  because  he  was  a  Negro  and  that 
his  dentist.  Dr.  Slmklns,  could  not  perform 
the  operation  at  Cone,  also  because  of  race. 


The  complaint  argued  that  the  discrimina- 
tory practices  violated  the  guarantees  of  due 
proce—  and  eqrml  protection  contained  in 
the  Btta  end  t4th  amendments  to  the  Oon- 
Btttiitlon.  The  court  was  urged  to  tasne  aa 
Injunctloa  profaltHttng  their  conttnuation. 

The  sweeping  nature  of  the  requested  in- 
junction was  emphasized  in  a  pmragraph  that 
asked  that  the  defendants  be  prohibited 
from: 

"Continuing  to  enforce  the  policy,  prac- 
tice, custom,  and  usage  of  denying  admis- 
sion to  patients  on  the  basis  of  race  and  In 
any  way  conditioning  or  abridging  the  ad- 
mission to,  and  use  of,  the  said  faclllt.es 
•  •  •  on  the  basis  of  race." 

The  court  was  also  asked  to  issue  a  declar- 
atory Judgment  that  the  separate  but  equil 
provisions  of  the  Hill -Burton  Act  violated 
the  eonstltutlooal  guarantees  of  due  process 
and  equal  protection. 

One  of  the  key  provisions  under  attack 
states  that,  as  a  condition  for  receiving  Fed- 
eral aid.  applicants  must  assure  that: 

"Such  hospital  or  addition  to  a  hospital 
will  be  made  available  to  all  persons  residing 
In  the  territorial  area  of  the  npp'.lca.nt.  with- 
out discrimination  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
or  color,  but  an  exeeiTtlon  shall  be  made  in 
cases  where  separate  hoepital  facilities  are 
provided  for  separate  populaUon  groups.  If 
the  plan  nwkes  equitable  provision  on  the 
basis  of  need  for  facilities  for  each  such 
groap." 

The  principle  Involved  is  similar  to  tliat 
which  prevailed  In  the  public  education 
field  until  It  was  overturned  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Its  1954  decision  against  public 
school  segregation. 

Approximately  100  of  the  4.000  hospitals 
In  the  Nation  that  have  received  Hill-Burton 
aid  have  used  the  equal-fuclllties  provision 
and  barred  Negroes  on  the  ground  that  simi- 
larly qualified  Institutions  In  their  area  were 
open  to  that  race.  The  estimate  was  pro- 
vided by  an  official  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  who  was 
reached  by  telephone  in  Washington. 

Most  HlU-Burton  hospitals  In  the  South 
admit  Negroes  and  then  place  them  tn  segrc- 
(!:ated  wards.  The  Department  official 
pointed  out  that  the  Hill-Burton  Act  ren- 
dered the  Department  powerless  to  prevent 
this  and  other  discriminatory  practices  oe- 
cause  It  forbade  Interference  with  a  h06- 
pltal's  Internal  operations. 

Dr.  Montague  Cobb,  professor  of  anatomy 
at  Howard  University  and  chairman  of  the 
NAACP  health  committee,  said  checks  in- 
dicated that  racial  barriers  of  some  kind 
were  applied  In  all  Hill -Burton  hospitals  in 
the  11  Old  South  States. 

"I  dont  know  of  any  Instance  where  they 
have  dropped  the  bars  as  such."  he  said  in 
a  telephone  Interview. 

Mr.  Greenberg  asserted  that  hospitals  that 
refufed  to  permit  Negro  physicians  to  treat 
their  patients  were  violating  a  key  principle 
of  the  American  Medical  Association:  A  pa- 
tient's right  to  choose  his  physician. 

Moreover,  he  contended  that  the  practice 
constituted  a  vicious  economic  boycott 
against  the  Negro  doctor.  "His  best  paying 
patients  have  to  dispense  with  his  services 
when  they  want  to  enter  the  better  hospitals, 
wTilch  are  ufually  those  that  refuse  to  admit 
N?groes  to  the  staff,"  he  said. 

Exclusion  of  Negroes  from  medical  and 
dental  societies  is  also  Involved  in  the  hos- 
pital issue.  Most  hospitals  admit  only  mem- 
bers of  these  associations. 

Since  Inception  of  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram the  11  Southern  States  have  received 
$562,921,000  of  the  $1,550,214  spent  or  obli- 
gated by  the  Federal  Government,  a  Public 
Health  Service  report  shows. 

The  region's  share  has  tieen  added  to 
$795,957,000  In  State  and  local  funds  for 
2,151  projects.  A  majority  of  these  projects 
are  In  areas  that  are  largely  rural.  These 
include    general,    mental,   tuberculosis,    and 


chronic  dlsea«e  hospitals  and  public  heidth 
centers,  nursing  homes,  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment centers,  and  rehahllltatlon  centers. 

The  States  included  are  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Florida,  Georgia,  Lonlslana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  Soath  Cteottna,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  Virginia. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  FEDERALISM — 
GODKIN  LECTURES  BY  GOV.  NEL- 
SON A.  ROCKEFELLER.  OF  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heretofore  placed  in  the  Record  the  first 
parts  of  the  Godkin  lectures  delivered 
by  Governor  Rockefeller,  of  New  York, 
at  Harvard  University.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord  part  3  of  lecture  No. 
1  and  part  1  of  lecture  No.  2.  I  shall 
shortly  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
RzcoRD  the  concluding  portioos  of  the 
series. 

There  being  no  objectltm,  the  lectures 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Watertown  Daily  Tbncs.  Feb.  IX 
1963] 

FtTTTJKE     or     PBDOtALISIC 

(By  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rocfceteller) 

i.acTuas    1 

Port  J 

The  aversion  to  the  rough  and  tumble, 
the  public  exposure  of  partisan  political  life 
has  choked  off  a  vast  amount  of  civic  energy 
and  creativity,  precisely  at  the  time  In  our 
history  when  such  energy  and  creativity  are 
most  urgently  needed. 

The  sources  of  this  aversion  go  beyond 
the  shallow  attitude  that  shuns  politics  as 
"dirty." 

For  a  whole  generation,  now,  this  with- 
drawal has  tended  to  be  rationalized  as  some- 
thing wise  and  discriminating. 

A  great  part  of  our  youth  has  grown  up 
to  believe  that  political  parties  are  cheap  and 
shoddy  Instruments,  that  political  life  is 
either  comic  or  corrupt,  and  tiiat  partisan- 
ship Itself  must  be  InteUectually  suspect. 

The  fashion,  in  all  this,  has  been  to  exalt 
the  calm  and  detached  surveyw  of  the  clut- 
tered political  scene,  untroubled  by  the  noisy 
turmoil  beneath  him,  serene  upon  his  pin- 
nacle of  self-appreciation,  uncontamlnated 
by  the  touch  of  reality. 

I  am  not  criticizing  Intellectual  independ- 
ence or  political  mobility.  Freedom — and 
freshness — of  political  Judgment  arc  essential 
to  the  vitality  of  our  two-party  system. 

The  voter  who  splits  his  ticket — or  who 
changes  parties  when  he  feels  the  candidates 
or  the  issues  warrant  it — is  adding  to  the 
responsiveness  and  responsibility  of  both 
national  parties. 

But  I  do  criticize  political  aloofness — 
based  merely  upon  an  overly  fastidious  dis- 
taste for  partisanEhip  ItaeU. 

This  I  deeply  deplore. 

It  is  foolish,  because  it  ignores  the  very 
nature  ol  a  democratic  process  that  depends 
upon  active.  Intelligent,  aggressive  partisan- 
ship for  its  very  life. 

And  it  Is  reckless,  because  the  level  of 
this  real-life  oomliat,  the  constructiveneas 
of  political  debate  and  the  rationality  of  po- 
litical argument,  cazmot  be  Unproved  by  per- 
suading a  free  people  to  dsciare  themselves, 
politically,  a  nation  of  conscientious  objec- 
tors. 

No  democracy,  in  short,  can  afford  to  view 
the  political  scene  as  a  kind  of  spectator 
sport,  played  for  the  amusement  of  Uie  de- 
tached observers. 

The  truth  is  that  our  democracy  needs 
to  sharpen  the  debate  between  parties  and 
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within  Um  ptfUM.  And  thia  na«d  U  <lenlad 
or  evftdad  by  •  oondaaomalon  and  oontcmpt 
for  the  political  Uf«.  »  mutlnff  of  toIom.  ft 
preference  for  unug  silence. 

pouncAi.  Lawn* 

A  second  distortion  of  poUtlcal  reftllty  can 
be  equally  rtamslng.  This  U  the  otMee- 
slon  with  poUtleal  labels  which  Insists  on 
rigidly  daailfylng  laws,  leaders,  and  politics 
as  "Uboral"  or  "conserratlTe." 

We  all  know  that.  In  any  serious  historical 
sense,  these  terms  have  lost  all  meaning. 
The  use  of  such  artificial  labels,  In  political 
debate,  merely  distorts  the  Issue  and  con- 
fuses the  dtlaen. 

It  substitutes  the  slogan  for  thought,  the 
false  label  for  the  serious  goal.  It  invites 
the  cltlaen.  In  effect,  to  say:  "Don't  confxiae 
me  with  the  facta.  I've  already  made  up  my 
mind." 

The  confusion  caused  by  such  labels  can  be 
quickly  seen  if  we  note,  for  example,  the 
pollcie*  and  actions  essential  to  accelerated 
economic  growth — which  Is  basic  to  all  our 
major  objectlvee  as  a  people  today. 

nnder  the  now  meanlxiglees  terms  of  "lib- 
eral" and  "conservative."  some  would  hold 
that  economic  policies  welcomed  by  labor 
are  liberal,  while  thoee  cheered  by  business 
are  conservative. 

Yet  all  progress  for  all  sections  of  the  com- 
munity depends  upon  Interrelated  factors 
ot  economic  growth. 

A  procperlng  bxislneas  depends  upon  a  fa- 
vorable economic  climate.  Labor  depends 
upon  the  Jobe  that  only  a  prospering  busi- 
ness can  provide.  Business  depends  upon  a 
responsible  and  prospering  labor  force.  Both 
need  the  productive  g^Bi^us  of  agriculture. 
And  all  the  social  services  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  depend  for  their  financing  upon  reve- 
nues attainable  only  through  general  eco- 
nomic progress  and  growth. 

This  is  the  dynamic  circle  of  progreea  for 
our  free  society.  It  must  not  be  broken  by 
false  issues.  Imaginary  oonfllcU.  or  false 
labels.  And  it  can  be  forged  only  by  the  kind 
of  political  leadership  that  looks,  realistically 
and  steadfastly,  to  the  general  good  of  all  the 
people. 

To  illustrate  specifically  from  personal  ex- 
perience. 

When  I  took  office  as  Governor,  there  were 
600.000  unemployed  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Business  had  been  leaving  the  State 
because  of  an  unfavorable  economic  climate 
And  the  outgoing  administration  left,  as  Its 
fiscal  heritage,  budget  requests  calling  for  ex- 
penditures of  $3  3  billion,  backed  by  revenue 
of  only  tl  6  billion — a  deficit  of  $700  million 

To  restore  the  State's  fiscal  integrity  re- 
quired cutting  expenditures,  Instituting 
economies,  and  raising  taxes.  None  of  these 
moves  was  popular.  I  can  assure  you 

But  the  restoration  of  confidence  In  the 
State  was  fundamental  to  improving  the  cli- 
mate for  economic  growth.  And  It  set  us  on 
the  road  to  expanding  business  and  Industry, 
rising  employment,  declining  unemployment. 
and  a  far  greater  capacity  to  meet  our  social 
responslbilltiee  as  a  State 

As  an  example  of  this  capacity,  the  State 
this  year  Is  providing  »500  million  more  for 
education  than  when  I  took  office — in  other 
words,  a  90-percent  increase  In  State  aid  to 
education  In  Just  4  years 

Where — In  all  this  brief  history — does  a 
policy  or  an  act  become  "liberal"  or  "con- 
servative"? According  to  the  labels,  action 
to  Improve  the  business  climate  U  "con- 
servative"— and  increased  aid  to  education  is 
"liberal." 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Implied  distinction  is 
false  and  deceiving. 

If  the  action  clearly  serves  public  good, 
what  responsible  leader  will  refrain  from 
it  for  fear  of  the  label  It  may  l>ear  And  if 
the  action  bring  harm  to  the  commonweal, 
no  label  or  slogan  can  make  it  right 


TDtiiiiTi  or 

The  power  of  the  rederal  Idea  rests.  In 
important  part,  upon  the  opportunity  It 
gives  for  action.  We  have  noted  some  of  tha 
ways  in  which  this  power  and  opportunity 
may  be  11ml tad.  In  real  life.  Tet  the  truth 
is  that  there  may  be  no  limitation  upon 
leadership  of  any  kind  so  severe  as  the  sim- 
ple unwllllngneas  to  lead. 

In  concreta  terms:  If  a  State  government 
lacks  the  political  courage  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Its  people  by  using  its  own  taxing  power, 
so  it  prefers  the  escape  of  letting  the  Na- 
tional Oovernment  do  the  taxing  and  then 
return  the  money  to  the  State,  then  the 
leadership  of  this  State  puU  Itself  in  an 
exceedingly  poor  position  to  weep  over  the 
growth  of  Federal  power. 

The  preservation  of  States  rights,  in 
short,  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  States 
responslbilltiee. 

Obviously,  this  is  the  key:  Responsible 
leadership  In  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Oovernment — its  presence  or 
abeence. 

Here,  as  In  the  case  of  federalism  itself, 
we  cannot  seize  some  simplified  definition 
to  explain  the  matter.  The  quality  of  lead- 
ership is  a  many -faceted  thing,  subtle  In  the 
kind  of  strength  that  prudently  falls  short 
of  the  arbitrary  or  the  authoritarian. 

But  I  think  that  this  leadership  has  one 
most  clear  sign  and  expression :  It  must  have 
the  vision  to  foresee  and  meet  problems  and 
challenges  before  they  grow  to  the  ugly  size 
of  crises,  by  which  time  even  the  most  de- 
tached or  unperceptlve  public  opinion 
clamors  for  action. 

We  live  in  an  age  that,  by  Its  very  pace  of 
change,  severely  tests  all  capacity  for  such 
leadership  The  challenges  themselves  come 
larger,  and  they  surge  swiftly. 

In  higher  education,  for  example,  and  In 
New  York  State  alone,  a  survey  of  coming 
needs  based  on  existing  school  enrollments 
has  shown  that  we  must  double  the  total 
of  all  existing  facilities  in  the  next  10  years — 
and  triple  them  In  35  years.  Pull  public 
awareness  of  such  accelerating  needs  almost 
surely  must  lag  far   behind    the   facts. 

In  such  a  time  of  rapid  change,  timidity 
In  government  only  compounds  the  prob- 
lems. 

One  Is  reminded,  here,  of  the  French 
Premier  who  s&ld  sardonically  "The  art  of 
politics  lies  not  In  finding  solutions  to  fun- 
damental problems,  but  In  keeping  quiet 
those  who  raise  them  ' 

To  anyone  who  might  be  tempted  to  live 
by  this  formula  in  politics,  I  can  only  say 
that  It  offers  a  possible  prescription  for  the 
tragedy  that  befell  France  30  years  ago 
Sixrely  we  can  find  happier  models  for  our 
American  destiny 

Yet  few  things  may  trouble  this  destiny 
so  much  as  a  political  disposition  to  confuse 
the  leading  of  public  opinion  with  the  re- 
flecting of  it  We  have  all  witnessed,  in 
recent  years,  the  widening  temptation  to 
hinge  political  Judgment  on  techniques  of 
marketing  research — the  polls  and  surveys 
suppoeedly  measuring  the  public  temper 

There  exist,  today,  some  40  or  60  firms 
operating  on  the  national  level  to  tell  politi- 
cal leaders  and  groups  how  the  public  Is 
reacting  and  what  It  would  most  like  to 
hear  Any  leadership  that  is  merely  a  crea- 
ture of  such  devices  Is  not  even  playing 
politics  It  is  merely  caught  In  the  com- 
plex conjuring  act  of  a  ventriloquist 

Nor  do  I  believe  for  an  instant  that  the 
public.  In  our  democracy,  wants  any  stuch 
passive  and  acquiescent  leadership 

It  does  not  turn  to  leadership  as  to  a 
mirror,  to  study  its  own  reflection  It  looks 
for  something  very  different  A  definition 
of,  and  a  dedication  to,  thoee  principle*  and 
policies  that  can  enable  a  free  people  to 
grow,  to  prosper  and  to  extend  Its  own 
horizon  of  hope. 


I  doubt  If  any  democracy,  without  such 
vision  and  oouraga,  without  such  laadarablp. 
can  seriously  aspect  to  sxirvlva  tba  mortal 
trials  ot  our  century. 

OOMCLtrSIOM 

Let  me  summarise  briefly : 

Tha  historic  application  of  tha  federal 
idea — reconciling  unity  and  diversity — Is 
probably  the  supreme  American  oontrlbu- 
Uon  to  the  struggle  of  all  salf-gOTsmlng 
peoples  to  build  political  structures  strong 
enough  to  assure  freedom  and  order  In  thalr 
lives 

Our  own  federal  sjratem  provides  a  unique 
arena  for  imaginative  and  Inventive  action 
and  leadership,  responsive  and  responsible 
to  the  people 

The  practical  fulfillment  of  this  promlaa 
In  our  political  heritage  depends  crltieally. 
however,  upon  the  health  of  tha  national 
economy,  the  momentum  of  our  aoclal  prog- 
ress, and  the  vitality  of  the  whole  political 
environment. 

This  environment  can  be  randarad  cold 
and  barren  by  a  cltlxenry  fearful  at  p<^tlcal 
partisanship,  by  a  public  or  a  laadarshlp 
that  prefers  to  deal  with  labels  and  slogans 
rather  than  real  problems  and  nsada.  or  by 
a  leadership  too  timid  to  venture  from 
seemingly  safe  paths  of  tha  past. 

The  truth,  in  short,  is  that  tha  Padaral 
Idea -like  the  whole  American  axparlanea — 
Is  a  political  adventiire.  It  is  no  static 
thing,  no  dead  definition,  no  dogmatic  proc- 
lamation 

Old  as  it  Is  in  our  history,  Ita  secret 
strength  is  that  it  forever  summons  a  free 
people  to  learn  and  try  the  new. 

It  requires  us.  I  ballave,  to  Imitate  its 
authors  In  only  one  respect:  To  be.  like 
them,  unchained  to  the  past  and  unfearful 
of  the  future,  to  be — in  our  time  as  they 
were  In  theirs — political  pioni 
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(By  Gov   Nelson  A.  RockefsUar) 


Part  I 

The  reports  of  the  death  of  federallam,  so 
authoritatively  asserted  In  tha  lOSO'a.  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  highly  exaggerated. 

It  serves  little  purpose,  however,  to  dwell 
on  the  pitfalls  of  prediction.  The  task  I  have 
set  for  myself  In  this  lecture  is  to  examine 
the  performance  and  the  expandliag  promlaa 
of  federalism  in  light  of  the  hopea  and  aa- 
ptrations  of  contemporary  society  of  social 
progress,  economic  growth,  and  political  sta- 
bility 

From  this.  I  propose  to  develop.  In  this 
and  the  succeeding  lecture,  a  still  wider  view 
of  the  Federal  idea — as  indlspenaable  not 
only  to  the  solution  of  our  domestic  prob- 
lems, but  perhaps  even  more  Importantly 
as  the  key  to  securing  order  and  freedom 
for  the  free  peoples  of  the  International  com- 
munity 

If  one  examines  the  catalog  of  bopee  and 
fears  before  us  today,  there  appears  a  striking 
simlliu-Uy  to  the  list  that  confrontad  our 
countrymen  in  1787  when  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, proposed  by  the  Philadelphia  conven- 
tion, was  submitted  to  the  18  States  for 
ratification 

What  was  the  dialog  between  the  voices 
In  praise  of  and  In  condemnation  of  the  pro- 
p«3sed   federal  frame  of  government? 

The  fears  were  many,  and  stridently  ex- 
pressed In  my  own  State  of  New  Tork,  in 
a  series  of  letters  signed  "Cato,"  Oovemor 
Oeorge  Clinton  denounced  the  Constitution 
as  being  "as  Inconsistent  with  tha  aoverelgn 
rights  and  powers  of  the  SUtea  as  It  would 
be  of  the  civil  righu  and  liberUea  of  the 
cltuens  ■■ 

A  North  Carolina  preacher  campaigning 
for  election  as  a  delegaU  to  the  State  ratlfl- 


cHtlon  convention  declared  that  "the  pro- 
posed Federal  City  would  be  a  fortified  for- 
tress of  despotism." 

Elsewhere,  critics  atUcked  the  powers  given 
U)  Congress  by  the  new  Constitution,  con- 
tending that  the  hangman's  noose  would  be 
among  the  mild  Instruments  Congress  used 
to  discipline. 

One  of  the  most  frequenUy  expressed  criti- 
cisms of  all  was  the  brooding  fear  that  the 
new  Oovernment  would  establish  a  standing 
Army  to  enslave  the  people  who  will  be  dis- 
armed 

Any  catalog  of  these  fears  feveals  that 
what  bothered  these  early  Americans  moet 
was  the  prospect  of— 

Loss  of  sovereignty; 

Arbitrary  central  authority; 

Loss  of  freedom  of  action; 

Loss  of  the  people's  control  over  their  own 
destiny:  and 

A  people  and  Oovernment  motivated  solely 
by  provincial  self-interest. 

This  was  an  Imposing  list,  and  In  light  of 
their  fresh  recollections  of  oppression,  none 
of  these  fears  could  be  casually  brushed 
aside. 

Side  by  side  with  these  fears,  however, 
were  the  hopes  of  those  patriots  who  per- 
ceived the  far  brighter  side  of  the  promise  of 
American  federalism  under  the  new  Consti- 
tution. 

And  what  were  they?  They  were  pre- 
eminently the  hopes  for: 

Common  security; 

Assuring  of  personal  freedom  and  the  pro- 
tection of  civil  rights; 

Economic  growth  through  a  wider  free 
trade  area  and  a  conamon  currency,    and 

Social  progress  through  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation, cultural  Institutions,  the  other 
monumenu  of  human  progress  without 
which   no   great  civilization  can   exist. 

We  all  know,  more  or  less  well,  the  dra- 
matic tale  of  how  hope  prevailed  over  fear 
in  the  launching  of  the  American  Federal 
system . 

Yet.  as  Andre  Olde  remarked,  "Everything 
there  is  to  say  has  been  said  before,  but 
since  no  one  listens  we  must  say  it  again." 
Seldom  In  the  long  corridors  of  history  can 
we  find  a  iietter  example  of  where  the  past 
can  instruct  the  present. 

In  that  remarkable  document,  "the  Fed- 
eralist," which  Jefferson  called  "the  best  com- 
mentary on  the  principles  of  government 
ever  written,"  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay 
brilliantly  marshaled  the  arguments  for  the 
hopes  of  the  new  Oovernment. 

The  overriding  mission  of  these  men  was 
to  demonstrate  In  political  practice  that  the 
more  perfect  Union  they  envisioned  would 
beet  serve  the  intereeta  of  their  country- 
men, and  thus  to  expound  a  sweeping  fed- 
eralist idea  beyond  mere  administrative  fed- 
eration. 

It  was  a  goal  well  outlined  In  the  minds 
of  many  among  the  Pounding  Fathers,  but 
for  moet  of  the  people.  It  remained  yet  a 
matter  of  discovery,  persuasion,  and  a  need 
for  unflagging  leadership. 

As  we  review  the  record  after  the  passage 
of  almost  200  years,  the  outstanding  fact  is 
that  the  Federal  framework  of  Oovernment, 
as  It  has  evolved  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  an  outstanding  success. 

The  fears  of  thoee  early  Americans  as  they 
considered  the  new  Constitution  of  1787  for 
ratification    have   not   materialized. 

The  constitutional  authority  of  the  in- 
dividual States  today  is  undiminished.  No 
arbitrary  central  authority  has  seized 
power — and  neither  has  provincialism  crip- 
pled national  policy. 

There  has  been  no  loss  of  freedom  of 
action  by  the  States  nor  of  the  people's  con- 
trol over  their  own  destiny. 

The  hopes  of  our  forefathers  have  been 
reallssed — and  in  some  respects,  beyond  their 
wildest  imaginings. 

The  common  security  they  sought  has 
been  maintained  through  six  wars  from  1813 


to  Korea,  Including  the  terrific  struggle  of 
the  Civil  War  in  which  the  very  life  of  the 
Federal  Union  was  at  issue. 

This  Nation's  strength  has  not  only  tipped 
the  scales  In  favor  of  freedom's  cause  in 
the  two  great  World  Wars  of  this  centiu^ — 
it  has  also  been,  for  more  than  16  years  since 
World  War  II,  the  bulwark  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Jefferson  was  convinced  our  Federal  sys- 
tem would  nourish  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  In  an  Infant  nation  of 
less  than  4  million  people  with  an  economy 
built  around  the  small  Independent  farmer 
and  shop  proprietor. 

Yet  this  same  fundamental  political  sys- 
tem today  embraces  and  serves  an  economy 
that  has  achieved  the  widest  distribution  of 
Individual  earning  power  and  wealth  and 
the  highest  standard  of  living  In  recorded 
history — a  nation  producing  35  percent  of 
the  world's  goods  through  the  organized 
effort  of  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. 

This  economic  growth  has  resulted  not 
only  from  achievement  of  free  trading  among 
the  States  and  adoption  of  a  conunon  cur- 
rency, but  also  from  a  climate  of  economic 
freedom  that  unleashed  the  dynamism  and 
mobility,  the  Inventiveness  and  the  incen- 
tive of  free  enterprise. 

And  it  is  this  economic  growth,  in  turn, 
which  has  made  possible  achievement  of  the 
social,  cultiu-al,  and  educational  goals  our 
forefathers  sought. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  created,  in  short,  a 
Federal  system  that,  over  the  years,  has 
proven  flexible  enough  to  foster  both  Ham- 
ilton's dream  of  modernized  economic  prog- 
ress and  Jefferson's  passionate  regard  for  the 
enhancement  of  Individual  freedom,  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility. 

I  think  that  Jefferson  would  be  generally 
pleased  by  the  degree  to  which  his  values 
have  been  preserved  in  Hamilton's  world. 

Why  has  our  Federal  system  worked  so 
well?  Why  has  it  been  able  to  foster  and 
adapt  itself  to  fantastic  growth  and  change 
over  175  years  while  preserving  our  fimda- 
mental  human  goals? 

The  answer  lies  In  the  nature  of  the  fed- 
eral idea  and  In  the  leadership  which  it 
summons. 

The  truth  is  that  in  our  Federal  system, 
the  sources  of  productive  power,  initiative 
and  innovation  are  to  be  found  at  all  levels 
of  government — and  interact  on  each  other — 
with  the  Initiative  depending  Importantly 
on  where  the  most  dynamic  leadership  exists. 

This  means  leadership  with  the  vision  to 
anticipate  emerging  problems  and  shape  the 
forces  behind  them  before  they  overwhelm 
us  as  crises. 

As  the  needs  and  desires  of  peoples  are 
perceived.  In  a  federal  system,  they  thxis  can 
be  met  as  the  opportunity,  imagination  and 
energy  of  those  who  staff  the  multiple  poets 
of  power  make  it  possible. 

At  one  time  it  may  be  the  thrust  of  wholly 
private  Initiative  that  matches  a  need  with 
both  action  and  ideas. 

As  often,  it  will  be  an  agency  of  State  or 
local  government  that  seizes  the  opportunity 
to  ferve. 

Or  again,  when  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is 
moved  by  a  condition  not  resolved  by  other 
public  or  private  Institutions,  the  National 
Government  can  and  will  act  with  the  neces- 
sary boldness  and  understanding. 

There  are  many  illustrations  of  this  com- 
plex, productive  sharing  and  yielding  of 
power. 

Let  us  look,  for  example,  at  the  persistent 
and  fundamental  concern  of  our  people  for 
civil  rights. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion was  approved  by  the  States  only  when 
there  was  assurance  that  the  first  10  amend- 
ments designed  to  guarantee  indlTldual 
rights  would  be  added.  And  most  of  the 
later  amendments  of  substance  have  had 
similar  purpose. 


Such  basic  guarantees  In  our  society  have 
enabled  Individual  States  to  advance  the 
granting  of  additional  privileges  and  en- 
hancement of  civil  liberties.  Women's  suf- 
frage, for  example,  started  In  Wyoming  in 
1869,  51  years  before  the  19th  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

In  this  fashion  one  or  more  States  have 
set  the  pace  of  change.  Action  by  one  State 
can  create  the  issue  and  the  pressure  for 
other  State  and  National  action. 

My  own  State  of  New  York,  I  am  happy 
to  note,  has  been  a  pace  setter  In  effective 
legislation  for  individual  opportunity  and 
human  rights. 

Over  the  years,  it  has  pioneered  In  out- 
lawing discrimination,  based  on  race,  creed, 
color,  or  nation.il  origin.  In  employment, 
education,  public  housing,  multiple  private 
housing,  places  of  public  assembly  and  com- 
mon carriers. 

Just  last  year  we  took  action  to  close  the 
final  major  gap  with  legislation  outlawing 
discrimination  in  multiple  private  housing 
and  commercial  space — Including  discrimi- 
nation by  real  estate  brokers  and  mortgage 
institutions. 

The  power  of  the  National  Government  is 
available  and  In  many  cases  has  been  used 
to  resist  State  or  local  action  which  might 
deprive  a  person  of  basic  civil  rights. 

Thus  In  the  1930's  it  acted  to  assure  free- 
dom to  read  aloud  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  Jersey  City  during  the  regime 
of  Prank  Hague.  And  more  vivid  and  re- 
cent was  the  action  to  allow  Negro  students 
to  attend  the  public  schools  in  Little  Rock. 

But  there  is  still  need  for  more  coura- 
geous leadership  at  the  national  level,  both 
legislative  and  executive.  For  example,  even 
by  executive  action  alone,  discrimination  in 
federally  financed  housing  may  be  elimi- 
nated. 

In  short,  it  is  the  availability  of  alter- 
nate sovereignties.  Federal  and  State,  com- 
peting and  cooperating,  which  enforces  and 
augments  the  people's  rights. 


PROPOSED  U.S.  ARTS  POUNDA-nON 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
fought  for  some  time  for  a  U.S.  Arts 
Foundation,  analogous  to  the  British 
Arts  Council,  to  provide  a  basis  for  the 
support  of  culture  in  our  own  country. 
In  my  own  State,  we  have  the  New  York 
State  Council  on  Arts,  which  has  made 
an  extraordinary  record,  one  of  the  most 
luminous  achievements  of  the  Rockefel- 
ler administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Rockefeller 
Hails  State's  Art  Unit,"  written  by  Har- 
old C.  Schonberg,  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  February 
11.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rockefeller  Hails  State's  Axt  Unft — Sees 
Its  Fikst  Year  as  Sign  of  Cultural 
Resubgence 

(By  Harold  C.  Schonberg) 
Of  all  the  legislation  sponsored  by  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  since  he  entered  office,  the 
formation  of  the  New  York  State  CouncU 
on  the  Arts — and  its  pioneering  work — Is  per- 
haps closest  to  his  heart. 

Now  that  the  council  Is  about  to  enter 
its  second  fiscal  year  the  Governor  looks 
forward  to  a  resurgence  in  the  cxiltural  life 
of  New  York  State.  He  alao  envisions  a 
future  In  which  many  States  that  have  sent 
representatives  to  watch  the  <^>eratlon  of  the 
New  York  council  will  form  arts  councils  and 
will    interchange    cultural   attractions. 
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In  oonwMtknu  with  frtendt.  th«  Ck>TT- 
nor  ipw^i  with  •nthoataaoi  about  xhm  fiz«t 
yemr  of  tiM  uta  council.  B*  U  especially 
plMMd  that  New  Tork  was  tha  flnt  Stata 
to  form  an  arte  council,  daaplta  aome  oppoal- 
tlon  In  the  lesWatura.  and  la  eseltad  about 
the  reception  acoor<tod  It  hy  the  people. 

Last  year  wa«  the  Ont  of  three  provided 
in  the  enabUnc  legislation  of  1900.  The 
Ooremor  la  confident  that  S-year  extenalona 
will  be  granted,  and  that  the  council  U  here 
to  atay.  He  has  asked  for  an  appropriation 
of  $M0.3A0  for  the  second  year,  an  increaae 
of  •110.3SO  orer  the  current  figure. 

Ue.  Rockefeller  doea  not  look  on  the  arts 
council  aa  a  form  of  subsidy,  but  rather  as 
a  pump-prlmlng  effort.  One  result  be  likes 
to  cite  Is  the  derelopment  of  a  real  grass- 
roots phenomenon  In  the  arts. 

XXnCTS    LOCAL    COTTNCILa 

Tbs  grassroots  aspect,  Ooremor  Rocke- 
feller has  said.  Is  by  far  the  most  Important 
result  at  the  council's  work  to  date.  In  fu- 
ture yean  he  hopes  to  see  local  arts  councils. 
close  to  the  people,  working  directly  with 
the  State  arts  council.  Such  local  councils 
are  beginning  to  be  organized  In  Plattsburgh. 
Troy.  Albany,  and  Mlddletown. 

The  Oovernor  believes  that  by  encouraging 
the  appreciation  of  the  arts,  an  ambiance 
will  be  developed  In  which  the  creators  wUl 
be  helped.  "One  arways  helps  the  other."  he 
has  been  reported  as  saying. 

It  Is  his  opinion  that  all  over  the  country 
the  arts  are  a  latent  force  that  has  been 
walUng  to  be  released,  and  that  legislators 
are  beginning  to  realise  It. 

The  Ooremor  has  watched  closely  the  re* 
eponss  to  the  arts  council,  and  is  said 
to  be  enoouraged  by  bis  findings.  Communl- 
tlss  throughout  the  Stats  have  hailed  the 
efforts  of  the  council,  and  local  oswtpapsrs 
lue«  bssn  msklfif  •  Mf  thing  of  It  wbsn 
•uHttrsl  sttrastl^m*  Arrlvt  osdsr  couiMtl 
•tispfss  This  ftfoM  t<Mal  rflMtkm  is  liii' 
msdistsly  r«it  ^  tiM  Uviflsiofs 

Op*r*,  symphosr,  feaUM,  tUMtsr,  and  art 
•hotra  iMvs  to««n  asnt  out  durirtm  the  nn% 
fMT  9t  ofWfstt/m  stsfting  last  Jvif  It  The 
Ootsrn^r  hiousl/  la  mast  tUmtf  •Iiis4  to 
palotlnc  Ifia  own  solIsetl«o  of  modsrn  art 
is  ons  of  the  finest  in  tbs  country,  and  bs 
ones  asrvsd  as  praaldsnt  of  tha  Muasum  ot 
Modsra  Art. 

u  fOMD  or  BAixvr 

Ha  baa  admitted  that  of  all  ths  arts  musle 
means  least  to  him.  though  he  enjoys  It  and 
Is  food  of  ballet.  In  ballet,  hs  once  said. 
he  could  watch  the  formal  relationships  of 
line  against  tine,  mass  against  mass,  and 
understand  the  baste  dnlg'-. 

In  a  sneech  last  month  at  the  opening  of 
the  Albrlght-Knoz  Art  Gallery  In  Buffalo, 
the  Oovemor  cited  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  arts  council.    These  Included: 

A  19-clty  tour  of  the  State  by  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic,  and  two  youn^  people's  con- 
certa  by  the  Rochester  Philharmonic. 

A  Phoenix  Theater  tour  of  24  communttlea 
with  preeentattons  of  Shakespeare  and 
Oeorge  Bernard  Shaw. 

An  11-ctty  tour  by  the  New  Tork  City 
Opera  Company. 

A  19-clty  tour  by  the  New  Tork  City  Ballet 
Company. 

A  symposium  at  Btnt^hamton  to  seek  guid- 
ance for  local  arte  programs. 

Technical -asalatance  programs.  In  which 
experts  work  with  museums  and  historical 
societies;  and  fifuldance  programs  In  the 
preservation  of  historic  houses. 

A  12-clty  tour  of  an  exhibition  of  art  by 
the  Hodson  River  School. 

A  la-ctty  tour  of  an  exhibition  called 
Masterpieces  of  Photography. 

A  series  of  exhibitions  prepared  for  schools 
and  libraries  on  art.  prlntmaklng.  and  other 
subjects. 


A  la-clty  tour  ot  an  exhibition  of  American 
Indian  art. 

An  11 -city  tour  of  an  exhibition  called 
How  To  Look  at  a  Painting. 


Hot  mentioned  by  the  Oovemor.  but  also 
on  ths  agenda,  are  exhibitions  of  architec- 
ture, a  concert  by  the  New  Tork  Philhar- 
monic and  ballet  lecture-demonstrations 
throughout  the  State. 

Joti^  H.  MaePadyen.  executive  director  of 
the  State  council,  says  that  there  can  be 
no  set  plan  of  operation.  He  has  tried  to  keep 
administrative  forces  down — at  present  he 
has  a  staff  of  four — to  avoid  anything  in  the 
way  of  bureaucracy.  His  hope  is  to  main- 
tain programs  that  will  reflect  the  hlgbaat 
standards,  and  to  help  cultural  organisations 
without  the  tntervenUon  of  a  direct  subsidy. 

In  his  first  report,  published  last  month. 
Ur  MacPadyen  pointed  out  that  the  council 
was  a  temporary  State  commission  not  Inter- 
ested In  p^rpetuaUng  itself  through  direct 
subsidy.  The  council  he  wrote,  "must  seek 
to  make  permanent  headway  while  avoiding 
a  position  wherein  the  ultlmat  health  of 
the  arU  in  our  State  might  become  dispro- 
portionately dependent  on  lU  existence   " 

"The  council  seeks  to  develop  programs 
based  on  community  Initiative."  he  said, 
"which  wtll  ultimately  reach  the  point  where 
they  can  continue  to  exist  and  expand  with- 
out further  significant  aid  from  the  State  " 

All  concerned  with  the  council  state  that 
until  now  Its  work  has  been  nonpartisan, 
with  no  hint  of  politics  However,  there 
have  been  rumblings  from  some  concert 
niansgers 

cnurmnnn  is  motxb 

One  manager  says  tbat  whlls  bs  welcomss 
and  supports  ths  major  prsmlse  of  the  aru 
oouncll,  he  objseu  to  ths  formula  It  has 
•dopisd  with  touring  musical  organlsstlons 
Xa  sffssi,  hs  saya,  ths  aounell  Is  offering  such 
sitfasilona  aa  ths  New  York  OMf  Opwra  M 
bslf  prtss,  and  is  tbsrsfora  in  aompetitkm 
with  fionsubai4us4  frrmps, 

%U  M««7adr*fl.  vho,  tiks  0</rsrfior  Roshs- 
fsllsr,  Is  asflsltivs  M  a  atosrfa  of  conffust 
with  prlvata  anlorfrlas,  admiu  that  thsrs  la 
a  ssrtstn  amount  of  truth  in  ths  ststsmsnt. 
But,  bs  asfs,  moat  of  ths  Isrgs  organlMtlona 
aould  not  bs  booksd  st  thslr  regular  prissa 
(mors  than  97XKW  for  ths  opsra,  for  sc- 
ampls  1 ;  that  few  eommunltiss  eould  afford 
thsm,    and    that    even    fewer    have    concert 


In  any  event.  Mr  MacPadyen  says,  the  arts 
eouncll  Is  constantly  experimenting,  and  may 
cotne  up  with  a  new  formula  that  will  re- 
move criticism. 

The  arts  council.  Mr  MacPadyen  says,  will 
gladly  work  with  concert  managers.  No  con- 
filet  Is  Intended. 

He  reports  that  Oovemor  Rockefeller,  the 
members  of  the  council,  of  which  Seymour 
H.  Knox  is  chairman,  and  Its  advisory  panels 
all  believe  that  the  council  will  make  an 
audience  for  managers  that  until  now  has 
been  only  a  dream  And.  perhape.  a  dream 
that  will  belong  not  only  to  New  York  State 
but  to  the  entire  country 


THE    LUMBER    INDUSTRY    OP    THE 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  few  weeks  I  have  received  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  similar  letters  from 
people  in  my  State  regarding  the  condi- 
tions facing  our  lumber  industry.  Many 
of  these  letters  seem  to  follow  a  pattern. 
Therefore.  I  was  not  surprised  when  I 
al£0  received  from  several  of  my  constit- 
uents of  copies  of  a  suggested  employee 
letter  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
WAS  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rcoomo. 
as  follows: 

Suouasiau  EacrLOTsa   Lvrr^ 

DBAS    :   The    alump    in    tuaabar   ds- 

mand  during  ths  past  18  months  has  terosd 
some  mills  to  close,  some  to  work  shortsr 
weeks  and  all  to  operau  with  Isaa  order 
fllee  and  an  uncertain  future.  Many  sm- 
ptoyeea  have  lost  employment  and  pay  which 
they  really  needed. 

I  Here  fuUuw  with  a  paragraph  about  your 
own  experience  ) 

The  trouble  haant  all  been  due  to  poor 
demand  Part  U  a  result  of  stsadUy  rising 
lumber  Imporu  from  Canada.  Thsy  have 
tripled  during  the  past  dooan  year*.  Por 
the  first  0  months  of  this  ysar,  wtkon  the 
western  pine  region  mills  ahtppsd  10  per- 
cent less  than  last  year,  softwood  Importa 
from  Canada  were  up  about  8  perosnt. 

Imp<^rU  from  Canada  during  1900  ware  up 
3  370  million  feet  from  1949.  This  tnersass 
Is  equivalent  to  about  16,000  year-around 
Jobs  In  woods  and  mills  Here  are  ths  rea- 
sons why  Canadian  manufacturers  can  boost 
their  shipments  to  us  in  spits  of  depressed 
demand  and  prices: 

1  Canadian  labor  is  cheaper  by  18  to  30 
percent 

3  Cinadlan  timber  Is  aS  to  30  percent 
cheaper  than  Porest  Service  timber  In  the 
United  Stales. 

3  Canadian  Oovermnent  timber  sales 
methods  encourage  operator*  to  eontlnus 
and  expand  their  operations. 

4  The  rats  of  exchange  encourafss  Ca- 
nadlsn  exports 

5  Canadian  water  shipments  mora  in  for- 
eign vessels  st  lower  cost. 

0    Our    tariff    and    aaclse    tsjMs    ar«    ss- 
tremely  U^w,  91  per  thoxiaand  at  BOSt. 
Purthsr  Insrssss  lA  CanatfUa  tuaiWr  iJB' 

P<ru  mssAs  thst  aiors  smployMo  lA  tbs 
H  lumber  industry  will  Urn*  thstr  )ote 
Whlls  wa  iw>ps  to  kssp  opsrsMag,  wa  kmow 
fuu  and  wa  both  have  a  rs«t  UiKwt  la  htM' 
ing  Cans4Un  Imports  wtUiUi  rsMosabts  Urn* 
Its  Wcm't  fou  tain  us  in  wrltteg  »spr <■»■>« 
aiiva  —  -  iglra  aitilrasai  mm 
and  —  (give  sddrasaasi  to  as 
thing  be  doos  to  protsst  etir 
our  Jobs  from  losraasing  Imports.  Just  put 
ths  request  In  your  own  words  but  do  It 
now  If  you  will,  pleass. 
Sincerely  youra. 


Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  thoM 
who  have  forwarded  these  letters  work 
for  several  different  concerns^  They 
point  out  that  their  employers  haye 
strongly  urged  that  this  letter  be  sent  to 
me  and  to  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
sni  t.ie  House. 

I  believe  that  the  lumber  trade  asso- 
ciations operating  in  my  State  should 
recogni/e  that  where  a  legitimate  prob- 
lem exists,  their  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives need  not  be  used  to  take 
action.  The  truth  Is  that  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Oregon  delegation 
have  t>een  on  top  of  the  Oregon  and 
Pacific  Northwest  lumber  industry  crisis 
for  many  months.  The  attempt  of  some 
lumber  operators  to  give  the  false  and 
unfounded  impression  to  the  lumber 
workers  and  voters  generally  in  Oregon 
that  the  Oregon  delegation  has  not  been 
at  work  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the 
lumber  problems  of  Oregon  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  a  disservice  to  them- 
selves, to  the  lumber  workers,  and  to 
the  entire  region. 

Representative  Gscsw,  Representative 
Ullman,  Senator  NiuBEscn.  and  I  have 


been  at  work  on  the  lumber  crisis  for 
many  months.  We  have  discussed  it 
at  various  levels  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
i.stration  and  have  had  conferences  with 
White  House  representatives. 

Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  lumber  in- 
dustry representatives  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion i.s  not  sympathetic  to  their  serious 
problom.s  is  also  without  foundation  in 
lact  I  know  from  my  own  personal  dis- 
cu.s.sion  with  the  ofTlciAls  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  who  are  charged  with 
jurisdiction  over  lumber  problems  that 
they  intend  to  do  whatever  they  can  to 
provide  a  fair  and  equitable  solution  of 
our  lumb>er  problems. 

Early  last  November,  I  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  the  critical  situation  facing 
our  lumber  industry.  During  the  fall.  I 
met  with  a  number  of  Oregon  lumber- 
men to  discu.ss  the  situation.  There 
have  l>een  a  series  of  meetinjjs  with  key 
Government  ofTlcials  to  di.scuss  ways  and 
means  of  improving  the  vigor  of  our 
western  lumber  Industry. 

I  value  most  highly  the  views  of  the 
people  of  my  State,  and  I  value  above 
all  the  independent  views  expressed  by 
people  who  put  down  In  their  own  words 
exactly  how  they  feel  about  a  situation. 
I  want  the  views  and  the  help  of  the 
lumber  operators  of  my  State,  and  also 
of  the  various  lumber  associations,  local 
regional,  and  national.  In  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  with  them,  I  suKueat  that 
they  must  offPT  to  the  Pmetnc  Northwest 
drletistlon  irrefutabtr  facts  about  what 
Is  actually  the  situation  in  the  lumber 
industry  I  am  positive  thst  the  fact« 
arc  with  us  in  support  of  our  claims  that 
this  adffllnlstrslioM  must  provide  some 
sssutance  to  the  lumber  industry  on 
several  fronts 

We  need  some  changes  In  Porest  Serv- 
ice regulations  and  policies.  We  need 
a  thorough  review  and  evaluation  In  re- 
spect to  Canadian  competition  with 
Paciftc  Northwest  lumber.  We  need  a 
thorough  review  of  the  shipping  require- 
ments that  face  our  Pacific  Northwest 
lumbermen — both  those  who  use  rail  and 
those  who  use  water.  We  need  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  protect  our  lumber 
companies  and  our  lumber  workers  from 
what  can  amount  in  fact  to  the  export- 
ing of  thousands  of  lumber  Jobs  to 
Canada. 

Yes.  we  need  to  hammer  out  on  the 
anvil  of  conscionable  compromise  an  ad- 
ministration lumber  program  which  will 
correct  the  many  injustices  and  eco- 
nomic hardships  from  which  the  lumber 
industry  of  my  State  is  at  present 
suffering. 

However,  organized  letterwriting  cam- 
paigns of  the  type  being  stirred  up  by 
the  form  pressure  letter  I  have  just 
placed  in  the  Record  do  not  serve  any 
useful  purpose.  They  consume  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  energies  of  my- 
self and  my  ofiBce  staff  in  acknowledg- 
ing these  letters,  and  divert  our  energies 
from  finding  practical  ways  to  cope  with 
real  problems. 

I  am  always  delighted  to  hear  from  my 
constitutents.  Should  the  Western  Pine 
Association,  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's 


Association,  the  Western  Porest  Indus- 
tries Association,  the  Industrial  Forestry 
Association,  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers Association,  or  any  other  group, 
or  the  heads  and  employees  of  any  com- 
pany, wish  to  advise  me  on  exactly  how  a 
situation  looks  to  them,  I  shall  always  be 
delighted  to  have  their  views.  I  can  as- 
sure these  associations,  however,  that  a 
pressure  letterwriting  campaign  of  the 
type  now  under  way  is  not  the  best  way 
to  secure  prompt  and  thorough  consid- 
eration of  this  problem. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  Department  of 
State,  a  very  serious  problem  exists  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  in  connection  with 
hardships  being  suffered  by  our  lumber 
industry  at  the  present  time,  t>oth  in 
respect  to  trade  policies  existing  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  and 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
For  a  long  time  we  have  been  working 
on  the  problem  of  log  exportation  to 
Japan.  I  have  discussed  this  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate;  I  shall  speak  on  it 
briefly  this  afternoon,  more  by  way  of 
reiteration  and  review. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
until  there  was  a  recent  order  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
due  of  Japan's  monetary  policies,  rather 
than  to  her  economic  policies,  in  relation 
to  the  purchase  of  logs  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Japane.<te  buyers  or  their 
agents  in  the  United  States  were  buying 
loRS  taken  from  Oovernment-owned  land 
at  prices  considerably  in  excess  of  what 
American  lumber  operators  could  afford 
to  pay  and  have  any  hope  of  making  a 
profit, 

What  needs  Ui  b**  r**m<rmbered,  of 
course,  is  that  most  of  the  land  in  the 
Paciflc  Northwest  on  which  there  are 
large  stands  ot  growing  Umber  is  ownad 
not  by  private  concerns  but  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  although  there  are 
some  private  holdings. 

Incidentally,  we  have  some  problems 
with  those  private  holdings,  too;  and  I 
should  like  to  suggest  to  the  various 
lumbermen's  associations  that  they  give 
some  thought  to  working  out  with  the 
Federal  Government  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement in  connection  with  getting 
access  across  private  timber  holdings, 
without  our  having  to  get  into  a  hassle 
with  the  great  lumber  operators  of  the 
country  in  gaining,  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
access  to  Government-owned  timber.  So 
let  me  most  respectfully  and  politely — 
but  without  any  question  as  to  my  mean- 
ing— serve  notice  that  I  am  going  to 
continue  to  supp)ort  the  propwsitlon  that 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  have 
access  across  private  lands,  in  order  to 
get  out  the  publicly  owned  timber.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Porest  Service  that  if 
it  does  not  think  it  can  do  that  by  regu- 
lation, then  it  had  better  explain  very 
clearly  why  it  cannot  act  in  the  public 
interest  on  this  problem,  because  the 
taxpayers  are  entitled  to  a  Federal  forest 
policy  which  will  stop  a  practice — one 
all  too  prevalent  in  regard  to  public 
land — whereby  private  timber  holders 
are  able  to  lock  up  and,  in  effect,  put 
into  storage  Federal  timber  and  make  it 
nonaccessible.  because  of  an  unwilling- 


ness voluntarily  to  negotiate  with  the 
Federal  Government  rights-of-way  over 
private  timberland.  The  result  Ls  that 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  of  loss 
have  occurred  on  the  national  forests 
to  the  Federal  taxpayers,  for  thousands 
of  acres  of  federally  owned  timber  which 
now  are  overripe  or  insect-infested  or 
windblown  or  diseased  should  be  sub- 
jected to  scientific  harvesting.  But  the 
Forest  Service  has,  for  too  long  a  time, 
taken  the  position  that  it  will  not  follow 
a  course  of  getting  a  right-of-way.  if 
necessary,  by  way  of  eminent  domain, 
although  the  Federal  Gioverrunent  haii  a 
right  to  exercise  that  jwwer;  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  some  of  the  great  timber 
holders  have  succeeded  for  too  many 
years  in  preventing  the  construction  of 
such  roads  across  private  land  to  those 
Federal  timber  holdings. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  taken  the  po- 
sition that  public  jxjlicy  and  the  public 
interest  demand  a  Federal  timber  policy 
which  will  result  in  making  clear  to  the 
owners  of  private  timber  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  either  be  vol- 
untarily granted  access  to  Federal  hold- 
ings across  those  private  holdings,  or  it 
will  not  grant  the  private  timber  holder 
access  across  the  Oovemment  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  naught  but  the 
maximum  of  cooperation  with  the  pri- 
vate timber  owners.  But  I  wish  to  say 
to  them  that  in  this  body  I  represent  the 
public  interest;  and  if  the  interest  of  the 
private  owners  of  timber  is  consonant 
and  connistent  with  the  public  Interest, 
they  can  count  on  me  to  be  battling  in 
the  interest  of  the  timber  owtiers,  as 
well, 

I  Mm  (iwsiung  the  iMiuaneg  oi  an  opin- 
ion by  the  Attorney  Omtnl  ot  the 
United  States  on  thff  Mcetu  quMtion, 
For  the  past  several  w#ek«  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  DepartOMttt  of  Justice 
advice  that  such  an  opinl<m  wtll  be  forth- 
coming, and  will  be  tubmittad  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  hope  we 
shall  receive  that  opinion  in  the  next 
few  days. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  wish  to 
stress  to  the  Forest  Service  is  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  have  a  policy  of 
wasting  the  wealth  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  their  great  timber  resources,  by 
letting  huge  tracts  of  federally  owned 
timber  remain  inaccessible  because  it  is 
landlocked  by  the  private  timber  owners. 
If  it  continues  to  be  landlocked,  it  will 
result  in  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
value  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  because  the  timber  becomes  over- 
ripe, diseased,  or  windblown.  There- 
fore, let  me  say  that  the  entire  matter  of 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  timber  policy 
is  a  two-way  street;  it  calls  for  coopera- 
tion by  both  the  timber  owners  and  the 
Federal  Government.  Of  course  I  know 
it  also  involves  the  matter  of  access 
roads;  and  for  some  18  years,  now,  dur- 
ing my  service  in  the  Senate  I  have 
fought  here  for  a  Federal  Government 
access-road  program.  I  am  proud  of  the 
record  we  have  made  during  those  18 
years,  because  as  a  result  of  that 
battling,  a  good  many-  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  appropriated  for  the 
construction  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  access  roads  which  cu-e  so  essential  if 
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the  small  operators  are  to  be  protected 
from  unfair  competition  by  the  large 
operators. 

I  am  perfectly  wlllinc  under  some 
circumstances  to  a«ree  to  an  access-road 
program  whereby  It  Is  understood  that 
the  large  operators  will  build  the  access 
roads  and  to  have  that  cost  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  stumpage 
charges  they  have  to  pay  the  Federal 
Government.  But.  Mr.  President,  that 
should  not  be  the  general  policy  or  the 
common  practice,  because  the  access 
roads  should  be  built  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  out  Uie  timber,  but 
also  for  other  purposes.  Inasmuch  as  to- 
day almost  a  hundred  million  Americans 
have  discovered  that  one  of  the  most 
valuable  assets  they  have  in  the  great 
natural -resource  areas  of  the  Nation  is 
the  recreational  opportunities  on  the 
national  forests.  That  is  a  fact  because 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  return  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
cash  registers  of  the  communities  in 
those  great  natural-resource  areas,  the 
income  from  the  recreational  benefits  till 
often  equal  the  income  from  the  timber. 

Today  we  need  to  work  out  a  very  wise 
conservation  program  based  upon  the 
multiple- use  doctrine  in  regard  to  our 
national  'orests.  so  that  we  shall  obtain 
the  maximum  of  economic  benefit  from 
the  use  of  the  forests:  and  part  of  thit 
economic  benefit  will  come  from  follow- 
ing a  very  wise  conservation  program  in 
connection  with  harvesting  the  timber. 
We  must  see  to  It  that  we  get  out  the 
overripe  timber  and  the  windblown 
timber  which  is  an  ever-present  fire 
hazard,  and  clear  our  forests  of  those 
very  dangerous  fire  threats — a  forestry 
practice  which  of  course  has  been  in 
operation  for  decades  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  but  never  has  been  developed 
in  the  United  States  to  the  extent  it 
should  have  been.  All  of  this  points  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  wasteful  of 
God's  gift  of  great  timber  stands. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  look  at  Sweden. 
Norway,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  for 
good  examples  of  sound  forestry  practice. 
TTiey  do  not  E>ermit  great  fire  hazards  in 
the  form  of  windblown  timber  rotting  on 
the  ground  and  providing  potential  torch 
for  great  forest  fires  once  a  match  or 
other  burning  object  has  been  placed 
there. 

So  I  make  my  pica  again  to  the  lum- 
ber companies,  the  workers  in  the  woods, 
the  taxpayers,  the  Forest  Service,  and 
all  who  have  an  interest  in  the  wLse  man- 
agement of  our  forests,  that,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  access  road  proeram.  we 
recognize  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
building  of  access  roads  in  the  Federal 
forests  should  be  performed  under  Fed- 
eral financing.  These  access  roads  are 
of  value  not  only  in  bringing  out  the  loes. 
but,  if  properly  constructed  from  the 
standpoint  of  use  and  Increasing  need, 
they  are  valuable  also  as  so-called  rec- 
reational access  roads — that  i.s.  roads 
that  will  take  campers,  hikers,  those  who 
want  to  commune  with  nature,  into  areas 
where  they  can  ride  on  horseback  or  hike 
on  foot  into  the  great  caverns,  canyons, 
and  rivers  In  the  snow-capped  mountain 
regions  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
areas  of  the  United  States. 


The  type  of  access  roads  program  for 
which  I  have  battled  for  18  years  in  the 
Senate  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
small  lumber  operator,  because  the  small 
mill  operator  cannot  compete  with  the 
big  operators  if  a  tract  of  Federal  land 
is  to  be  put  up  for  bid  in  such  a  large 
acreage  that,  mcluded  In  the  bidding  on 
that  timber,  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
building  a  very  expensive  acce.  s  logging 
road  into  the  Federal  timber. 

For  that  reason  I  have  urged  th.it 
mo.st  of  the  access  roads  should  be  built 
by  experienced  road  contractors  with  the 
financing  through  the  appropriation 
process  The  cost  of  the  road  will  be 
taken  into  account  as  the  Government 
sets  the  stumpage  price  on  the  logs  to 
be  purchased  by  way  of  competitive  bid- 
ding in  the  national  forests  to  be  served 
by  such  access  roads.  The  timber  pur- 
chaser will  be  relieved  from  the  very 
risky  business  of  building  this  road  as 
a  part  of  the  timber  sale 

But  the  particular  problem  I  speak  of 
this  afternoon  i.s  a  change  m  Forest 
Service  policy  in  r.  Uition  to  reaching 
la.^dlocked  Federal  timber.  It  is  under- 
."^ta  idable  from  the  standpoint  of  seek- 
ing to  hold  an  economic  advantage,  that 
if  a  large  tract  of  Federal  timber  is 
landl.Kkod  on  all  sides  by  private  tim- 
ber, the  private  operators  will  not  be  too 
enthusiastic  about  getting  the  Federal 
timber  out  until  they  decide  what  thry 
want  to  do  with  the  private  timber.  Yet 
there  are  bidders  besides  the  big  oper- 
ators who  would  bid  on  the  Federal  tim- 
ber, and  take  out  the  windblown  and 
overripe  timber,  if  they  had  a  road 
across  the  private  land  which  would  en- 
able them  to  travel  Into  the  forests  and 
take  out  the  logs. 

There  is  no  question  cf  the  applica- 
bility of  the  law  of  eminent  domain, 
based  on  the  lav  of  public  necessity;  but 
it  has  been  tl'e  policy  of  the  Forest 
Service  not  to  pxerci.se  the  eminent  do- 
main power.  Moreover,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, the  Fore-^t  Service  has  followed  a 
clearly  un.sound  lecal  doctrine  that  the 
lumber  companies,  under  the  homestead 
laws,  are  "actual  settlers."  The  Attor- 
ney General  has  been  a.sked  for  an  opin- 
ion on  that  question,  because  I  am  per- 
fectly .<;ati.«fied  that  the.«e  companies  do 
not  qual.fy  as  ".settlers"  There  wa"5 
not  the  slightest  intention  on  the  part 
of  Coneress  that  a  lumber  company 
phouM  be  con.'ldered  a  settler,  in  the 
let'al  df^flnition  of  the  word  "settler" 
under  the  Homestead  Act.  which  would 
Rive  it  .special  protection.  I  have  urged 
the  Attorney  Genera!  to  render  an 
opinion. 

I  am  .sati.->fled  that  the  legal  opinion 
would  necessarily  have  to  give  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  discretionary 
authority  to  move  in  the  situation  and 
proceed  to  protect  the  taxpayers  from 
the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  that  they 
are  now  suffering  because  the  Forest 
Service  has  not  adopted  a  policy,  here- 
tofore, at  least,  which  would  make  It 
possible  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
cross  private  land  and  proceed  to  take 
out  timber  that  ought  to  be  taken  out 
In  order  to  save  the  taxpayers  the  (?reat 
waste  and  loss  they  are  now  suffering. 


There  Is  another  phase  of  the  lumber 
problem  that  our  congressional  delega- 
tions have  been  on  top  of  for  many, 
many  months.  We  have  been  workmg 
on  this  problem  ever  since  we  were  first 
apprised  of  the  problem.  We  have  been 
working  with  the  SUte  Department  in 
connection  with  the  Japanese  log  prob- 
lem. 

The  situation  is  particularly  acute  m 
the  so-oall(Hl  l.dowaLrr  mills.  'Uv 
State  Department.  In  iU  report  to  the 
delegation,  said.  "It  Involve*  only  2  per- 
cent of  the  lo^s  "  I  said:  "That  sho^s 
how  statistics  can  mislead.  Has  anyone 
m  the  State  Department  asked  the  ques- 
tion. What  2  percent?"  "  What  is  the 
effect  of  the  concentration  of  purchases 
of  these  logs  in  the  2-percent  bloc?  We 
find  it  is  in  the  tidewater  mill  areas.  The 
result  is  they  have  closed  down,  or  they 
were  closing  down  until  the  latest  stop 
order  But  operations  will  opeh  u  < 
again  in  only  a  few  months.  Some  of 
the  tidewater  mills  are  closing  down. 
Otliers  are  being  put  on  short  shlflr. 
The  result  Is  that  It  has  the  effect,  so 
far  as  our  job  economy  Is  concerned,  of 
exporting  jobs  to  Japan;  and  we  hav^ 
no  jobs  to  export  to  Japan.  We  have 
our  own  unemployment  problem.  Wc 
have  our  own  automation  problem. 

So.  I  said:  "Let  us  Uke  a  look  at 
Alaska"  We  have  great  holdings  of 
F.  leral  timber  in  Alaska. 

There  is  a  need  for  developing  a  lum- 
ber economy  In  Alaska.  I  hare  made 
the  suggestion  to  the  State  Department 
that  we  ouRht  to  see  to  what  extent  we 
can  divert  some  of  the  excess  purchases 
of  logs  from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  from 
Oregon  and  Washington,  Into  Alaska 
Washington  has  been  hurt  even  more 
than  Oregcn.  but  Oregon  has  been  hurt 
enous?h 

I  am  not  saying  that  sU  sales  of  logs 
to  Japan  .should  stop,  but  I  am  saying 
that  the  excess  purchase  of  logs  at  very 
high  prices,  st  prices  so  high  that  our 
Amf^rican  lumber  operators  can  no 
ioniser  compete  In  the  bidding  on  the 
h  Bs.  mu.^t  be  regulated  In  some  way  in 
order  to  stop  the  economic  hardship  to 
the  lumber  Industry  of  my  State. 

It  is  very  easy  for  easterners  or  mld- 
wcstrrncrs  who  have  not  stopped  to  ana- 
lyze the  facts  In  regard  to  the  lumber 
Industry  to  say.  "What  is  wrong  with 
selling  them  to  Japan  at  exceptionally 
hi^h  prices,  at  prices  so  high  that  they 
could  not  be  manufactured  economically 
in  this  country?" 

I  will  tell  Senators  what  Is  wrong  with 
it  It  means  that  thousands  of  our  fel- 
low Amer.cans  will  be  put  out  of  work. 
It  means  that  preat  damage  will  be  done 
to  a  larue  number  of  lumber  operators 
and  busine.ssmen  It  means  a  blow 
against  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
country  It  should  not  require  any  ar- 
gument to  point  out  to  any  American 
that  the  greatest  defense  weapon  we 
have  is  a  strong  economy.  If  we  weaken 
that,  we  shall  have  to  look  out. 

One  may  say,  "Senator,  do  you  take 
the  position  there  should  be  no  foreign 
trade?"  Of  course  not.  That  would  be 
nonsensical  We  must  arrive  at  an  ad- 
justment of  these  problems.  It  Is  a  sin- 
cere offer  on  my  part  to  seek  to  work  out 
with  the  State  Department  a  program 
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which  will  protect  American  Jobs,  at 
the  same  time  see  to  It  that  Japan  gets 
the  logs  she  needs,  and  at  the  same  time 
see  to  It  that  a  reasonable  quantity  of 
logs  continues  to  be  sold  from  the  main- 
land of  the  United  States. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Canadian  prob- 
lem. That  Is  a  horse  of  another  color. 
I  spoke  of  the  Canadian  problem  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  In  the  Senate,  and 
I  said  I  would  speak  about  It  again.  I 
shall  speak  only  briefly  this  afternoon. 

I  have  made  very  clear  to  the  State 
EXepartment,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  when  we  consider  the  foreign 
trade  program  proposed  by  this  admin- 
istration we  shall  have  to  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  the  effects  of  that  program 
in  relation  to  United  States -Canadian 
trade  policy.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  Canada  is  being  given  an  advantage 
over  the  American  lumber  operators  in 
the  whole  lumber  field. 

"nie  Congress  passed  the  Jones  Act. 
Of  coarse,  American  producers  of  lum- 
ber are  bound  by  the  Jones  Act  so  far 
as  Intercoastal  shipments  are  concerned. 
They  have  to  ship  their  lumber  In 
American  ships.  Canadians  do  not. 
One  of  the  great  ecoDomlc  advantages 
the  Canadian  lumber  sellers  have  over 
Americans  is  that  they  are  shipping  In 
foreign  bottoms  at  a  great  transporta- 
tion cost  advantage. 

I  voted  for  the  policies  under  the 
Jones  Act.  I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
for  I  know  how  Important  it  is  that  we 
keep  a  strong  merchant  marine.  I  know 
how  Important  a  strong  merchant  ma- 
rine is  so  far  as  a  defense  weapon  Is 
concerned,  but  I  say  to  an  the  American 
people,  "You  do  not  hare  any  right  to 
expect  the  lumber  operators  of  this 
coimtry  to  pay  that  defense  bill." 

If  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  stnmg  mer- 
chant marine — and  it  is — and  if  there  is 
a  requirement  that  the  lumber  opera- 
tors have  to  ship  their  lamber  In  Amer- 
ican ships,  which  means  that  they  will 
go  broke,  that  mills  will  hare  to  close 
down,  that  lumber  workers  win  be 
thrown  out  of  Jobs,  then  my  position  is 
that  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  not  the  lumber  workers  and  oper- 
ators alone,  have  an  obligation  to  pay 
that  defense  cost. 

•Rie  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
MAonrsoH]  has  given  us  assurance  that 
there  will  be  hearings  on  the  subject  in 
the  near  future,  to  the  end  of  consider- 
ing what,  if  any.  amendments  to  the 
Jones  Act  are  necessary,  or  what  trade 
policies.  If  any.  should  be  adopted  In 
order  to  alleviate  this  gross  Injustiee 
against  the  lumber  industry  of  his  State, 
of  my  State,  of  Idaho,  and  of  the  whole 
Pacific  Northwest  area. 

I  am  not  ready  this  afternoon  to  offer 
any  specific  legislative  proposal,  because 
I  wish  to  wait  for  the  development  of 
the  facts  in  the  hearing,  but  I  do  not 
have  any  hesitancy  at  all  In  indicating 
this  afternoon  some  of  the  approaches 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  considered. 
If  we  are  to  continue  to  require  ship- 
ment in  American  ships,  and  if  the  facts 
prove — as  I  think  they  will,  once  they 
are  made  a  matter  of  record— that  this 
Is  produehig  a  great  economic  disadvan- 
tage to  the  lumber  mills,  then  the  sub- 
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sidy — for  that  amounts  to  the  lumber 
mills  paying  a  defense  subsidy  for  aU 
the  Ainerican  taxpayers — should  not  be 
paid  by  the  lumber  mills  and  workers, 
but  should  be  paid  by  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  that,  In 
OUT  policies  in  regard  to  paying  for  de- 
fense  costs.  This  is  an  Important  de- 
fense cost.  We  ought  to  stop  having  it 
paid  by  some  segment  of  our  economy, 
when  a  trade  policy  we  maintain  puts 
Canada  in  a  preferred  position. 

The  Canadian  Ivmiber  operators  have 
another  trade  advantage.  The  Cana- 
dian Government  also  owns  a  lot  of  Gov- 
ernment timber.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  the  Canadian  Government  is  sell- 
ing Its  timber  to  its  lumber  operators 
at  substantially  lower  prices  than  the 
UjS.  Forest  Service  is  selling  American 
timber  to  American  limaber  apenton. 

All  I  ask  Is  that  we  get  the  facts  as  a 
matter  of  official  record,  and  that  we 
then  take  a  look  at  the  public  policy 
questicm  involved.  We  cannot  Justify 
exporting  lumber  Jobs  to  Canada;  and 
that,  in  effect.  Is  what  we  do  whenever 
we  support  a  price  structure  on  Federal 
timber  so  high  that  it  places  the  Cana- 
dian lumber  mills  in  a  position  of  com- 
petltiTe  advantage  over  American  lum- 
ber mills,  leaving  our  lumber  mills  with 
no  feasible  course  other  than  to  hire 
fewer  men.  to  go  on  short  shifts,  or  to 
close  down  entirely. 

I  think  we  have  to  take  a  kxdc  at  the 
possibility  of  a  stumpage  price  policy. 
We  had  better  take  a  long  look  at  cer- 
tain claims  of  the  Forest  Service  as  to 
what  they  think  they  can  or  cannot  do 
by  way  of  administrative  order  and  reg- 
ulation. 

In  fact,  I  have  noticed — and  the  For- 
est Service  is  no  expecUon  in  this  re- 
gard—that when  some  bureau  or  depart- 
mrat  In  our  Oovemment  does  not  wish 
to  look  with  favor  iipon  some  new  pol- 
icy. It  is  quick  to  say,  ""We  would  have 
to  have  new  legislation,"  and  to  pass  the 
buck  to  the  Congress. 

But  a  good  many  times  in  my  18  years 
in  the  Senate,  after  I  have  dug  into  that 
contention  oa  the  part  of  some  depart- 
moit.  I  have  found  that  what  is  pre- 
sented is  the  imagining  of  the  head  of 
the  department  and  not  a  statemoit  of 
legal  fact. 

I  look  more  and  more  askance  at  some 
of  the  announcements  of  the  FcH^est 
Service  as  to  what  it  can  or  cannot  do 
imder  existing  law.  Therefore,  this  aft- 
ernoon, I  say  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  Btetes  that  I  intend  to  be 
asking  for  more  and  more  legal  opin- 
ions in  regard  to  what  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice can  or  cannot  do  under  existing  law, 
because  cmoe  we  determine  what  the 
Secretaries  can  do  these  various  conten- 
tions can  be  weighed  on  the  balance 
scale  of  soxmd  public  policy. 

I  have  always  thought — and  I  shall 
insist  that  it  shall  be  carried  out — ^that 
the  obligation  of  the  Forest  Service  un- 
der pTri^ting  laws  is  to  so  administer  our 
puMic  forests  as  to  protect  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  American  taxpayers,  who 
own  those  forests.  We  must  take  a  look 
at  the  stumpage  price  poUcles  of  the 
Forest  Serviee.    Also  I  raise  a  serious 


question  this  afternoon  as  to  the  so- 
called  projection  principle  of  the  Forest 
Service,  under  which  they  seek  to  sit 
as  prophets  and  project  what  they  think 
the  price  structure  might  be  some 
months  ahead.  I  do  not  happen  to 
think  that  that  is  their  responsibility. 
I  think  their  responsibility  is  to  deter- 
mine. In  connection  with  an  oncoming 
competitive  sale,  what  a  fair  stumpage 
price  would  be  as  of  now. 

It  is  no  answer  to  me  either  to  get  out 
of  the  Forest  Service  the  argtonent,  "Oh, 
but  the  limiber  operators  bid  in  competi- 
tive bidding  above  the  price  they  put." 

That  statement  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  price  that  they  estab- 
lished is  fair  and  reasonable.  The  bid- 
ding situation  has  to  be  considered 
against  allowable  cuts,  the  timing  of 
sales,  and  other  similar  performance 
criteria.  These  sales  are  not  in  an  eco- 
nomic vacuum.  I  have  talked  to  many 
lumber  operators  about  this  pioblem — 
and  there  are  a  c<msiderable  nnmber  of 
them  In  Washington  now — and  I  have 
said,  "What  Is  your  answer  to  the  claim 
of  the  Forest  Service  that  yoa  bid  higher 
than  the  appraised  value  that  the  Forest 
Service  puts  on  Oovemment  stumpage?" 

They  say,  "We  do  •omettmes.  We 
know  sometimes,  in  busring  a  tract  of 
timber,  that  we  are  going  to  suffer  a 
loss  in  its  manufacture."  But,  they  say, 
"Senator  what  would  you  do  with  the 
huge  Investment  In  a  mill,  with  the  num- 
ber of  employees  who  are  dependent 
upon  it  for  their  sustenanoe,  wtien  it  is 
found  that  competition  for  timber  is 
such  that  a  choice  must  be  made  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  bid  more  than  its 
worth  and  wait  with  the  hope  that  iben 
may  be  some  upward  shift  In  the  lumber 
market,  or  run  the  risk  ot  losing  money 
on  that  bid.  to  keep  the  bosiness  going 
for  another  6  months  or  a  year." 

That  is  a  part  of  the  explanation  as 
to  why  some  of  the  timber  operators  on 
some  of  the  sales  have  bid  hA^ber  than 
the  appraised  price  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  put  on  the  timber. 

lliere  is  another  phase  of  competition 
with  Canada  that  we  had  better  take  a 
look  at.  I  am  not  ready  to  make  any 
commitment  as  to  what  my  final  posi- 
tion win  be  on  it,  but  I  am  certainly  go- 
ing to  urge  that  we  take  a  long  hard 
look  at  whether  or  not  we  should  estab- 
lish some  limiber  quotas  In  connection 
with  Canadian  lumber. 

There  also  is  the  problem  that  the 
big  operators  created  through  thetr  urg- 
ing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  adopt  Order  No.  7050.  Our  small 
producers  lost  their  2-week  free  diversion 
privilege.  The  wholesalers  now  go  to 
Canada  where  they  can  secure  this  privi- 
lege from  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
way. The  ICC  should  consider  whether 
this  policy  has  taken  business  from  our 
railroads  while  also  upsetting  our  lumber 
industry. 

I  am  not  too  happy  about  aome  of 
the  economic  policies  of  Oanarta,  The 
other  day  I  had  someUiing  to  say  about 
Canada  putting  profit  doilazB  in  con- 
nection with  trade  with  Cabft  abowe 
standing  with  the  free  nattong  of  this 
hemisphere  against  the  threat  of  eom- 
munism  in  the  Western  TUal&phert.    I 
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lltical  scientists.  Journalist*,  and  law 
school  professors  to  share  actively  In 
the  day-to-day  work  of  the  Congress,  is 
helping  the  American  people  to  under- 
stand better   the  difSculties  as  well  as 


Political  World  of  American  Zionism."  pub- 
lished by  Wayne  Slate  Unlvertlty  PreM 

In  hU  several  year*  of  study,  which  In- 
cluded research  In  Israel  In  1958  on  a  fellow- 
ship from  the  Wayne  State  University 
Research   Committee,    Dr    Halperln    has   ac- 


say  a«[ain  to  my  Canadian  friends  that. 
so  far  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  concerned.  I  am  not  too  anxious  to 
countenance  a  continuation  of  a  Cana- 
dian trade  policy  that  is  doing  such 
great  harm   to  the  lumber  industry  of     the  challenges  of  our  task  here      I  cer-     cumulated  aii  the  basic  data  for  hu  subject 

my    state and    there    are    other     in-     tainly  concur  in  the  sentiments  of  our     and  hia  thoroughly  annotated  book  contaim 

dustrles  that  Canadian  trade  policies 
are  damaging,  too — while  Canada  does 
not  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
and  the  other  free  nations  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  in  trying  to  stem  the 
tide  of  communism  in  Latin  America 
through  the  onmarch  of  Castroism. 

I  repeat  today  that  in  my  judgment 
Canada  cannot  justify  selling  one 
dollar's  worth  of  spare  parts  to  Cuba 
to  keep  the  Communist  apparatus  of 
Cuba  operating  on  the  ground  of  the 
specious  arguments  I  have  heard  coming 
from  Canada  thus  far  that  Canada  will 
determine  for  herself  what  her  foreign 
trade  policies  are.  for  that  is  a  decision 
for  Canada  to  make.  But  let  me  say 
in  the  Senate  that  the  same  policy  ought 
to  exist  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
ought  to  make  perfectly  clear  to  Canada 
that  If  she  is  to  follow  the  course  of 
action  she  is  following  in  putting  her 
profit  dollars  above  a  united  stand  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  against  Castro 
communism,  we  had  better  take  a  look 
at  quotas,  not  only  in  connection  with 
Canadian  lumber,  but  also  Canadian 
grain.  Canadian  oil.  and  other  com- 
modities that  are  coming  acrass  the 
border  in  such  volumes  these  days  to 
the  economic  disadvantage  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  named  only  a  few  problems 
this  afternoon  on  this  subject  matter 
that  I  shall  raise  in  much  greater  detail. 
and  list  more  of  them,  later.  But  I 
have  made  these  statements  because 
they  ought  at  least  to  help  elucidate  a 
fact  that  some  of  the  senders  of  this 
pressure  mail  are  not  aware  of.  namely, 
that  those  of  us  in  the  delegations  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  have  been  at 
work  on  the  lumber  problem  for  a 
good  many  months  past,  and  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  cooi>erate  with  the 
lumber  operators  and  the  lumber  em- 
ployees in  respect  to  all  facets  of  it 
But  they  might  as  well  save  their  stamps 
and  save  their  time  and  our  time,  too,  as 
far  as  sending  stereotyped,  out-of-the- 
same-typewriter  type  of  pressure  mail 
that  is  pouring  in  now  asking  us  to  do 
something  about  their  problems,  when 
what  we  have  been  doing  for  many 
months  has  been  just  that,  and  the 
headway  we  have  already  made  is  the 
result  of  the  effort  that  those  of  us  in 
the  delegation  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west have  contributed  to  this  problem 


THE  POLITICAL  WORLD  OP  AMERI- 
CAN ZIONISM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last  Aug- 
ust 10.  11.  and  17.  Senate  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  joined  in  paying 
deserved  tribute  to  the  American  Politi- 
cal Science  Association  for  the  valuable 
services  it  annually  provides  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  through  the 
operations  of  the  congressional  fellow- 
ship program.  This  program,  which  en- 
ables a  score  of  outstanding  young  po- 


distinguished       majority       whip       IMr 
Humphrey  1  who  said  last  August; 

If  more  teachers  and  rep<irters  of  Ameri- 
can Government  possessed  thi.s  iiiirterstand- 
Ing  tt)day,  I  am  convinced  that  this  Nation 
would  comprehend  more  clearly  the  priibl«*ms 
and  challenges  which  confront  the  free 
world 

Serving  last  year  with  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  t>e  chairman,  was  one  such  congres- 
sional fellow,  Dr  Samuil  Hulp<>nn.  as- 
sistant professor  of  political  science  at 
Wayne  State  University  Dr  Halpenn 
rendered  great  assistance  to  our  sub- 
committee during  the  5-month  period  in 
which  we  labored  over  the  School  As- 
sistance Act,  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  and  the 
College  Academic  Facilities  and  Scholar- 
ships Act  His  commitment  to  the  cause 
of  quality  education  has  since  carried 
him  to  the  Office  of  Education  where,  as 
a  legislative  specialist,  he  continues  to 
serve  the  Congress,  and  particularly  our 
subcommittee,  with  the  information 
necessary  for  the  effective  performance 
of  our  educational  responsibilities 

I  am  happy  to  note  now  that  the  Port- 
land. Ores  .  Sunday  Orenonian  has  dis- 
covered another  facet  of  Dr  Halpenn's 
work.  In  a  review  of  his  new  book.  "The 
Political  World  of  American  Zionism.  ' 
Associate  Editor  Malcolm  Bauer  de- 
scribes Dr  Halpenn  s  study  as  one  of 
"compt^llinK  interest  "  In  Mr  Bauer  s 
further  words- 

Another  new  book  of  compelling  Interest 
on  the  subject  of  Israel  The  Political  World 
of  American  Zionl«n>."  by  Samuel  Halperln 
(Wayne  State  University  $8 1  .  is  of  aji  en- 
tirely different  character 

Dr  Halp>erln  has  traced  In  scholarly  detail 
the  ascent  of  Zionist  Influence  in  the  United 
States  and  Its  relation  to  the  successful 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  homeland  In 
Israel  One  will  find  no  more  complete 
record  p<illtlcally  and  financially  speaking 
of  the  long  and  continuing  campaign  Ui 
forge  an  alliance  between  America  and  the 
pioneers  of  Israel. 

Because  I  believe  this  new  book  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foremn  Relations 
and  to  others  concerned  with  world  af- 
fairs. I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  following  more  detailed  review 
of  Dr  Halpenn's  book  In  the  I>*troit 
Jewish  News  of  January  5.  printed  In 
the  REcoRn  at  this  point,  al.so  a  review- 
published  In  the  St   Louis  Post-Dispatch 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reviews 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  REcoRn, 
as  follows: 
;  From  the  Detroit  Jewish  News    Jan    5    1962  | 

PoLmcAL     CONSEWl-ENCES     OF    ZioNISM.     MoVF- 

MENT  AS  Common  Dinuminator  in  Jewi.sii 
LiFK    De.s<r:bed  bt   Halperin 

Dr  Samuel  Halperln.  former  aaslatani 
profpsaor  of  p')lltlcal  science  at  Wayne  State 
University,  now  on  leave  from  his  Detroit 
post  as  American  Political  Science  Ass«)cta- 
tlon  congressional  fellow  In  Washington, 
has  produced  a  most  thorough  study  of  the 
Influence  of  Zionism  In  his  new  book,     The 


the  basic   material    necessary    for  an    under- 
standing   of    the    emergence    of    Zionism    as 
"virtually  the  sole  common  denominator  in 
an  otherwise  badly  divided  community  " 

While  Dr  Halperln  finds  that  ZlonUt 
strength  was  not  impressive  before  World 
War  II.  he  shows  how  the  movement's  "ac- 
tual base  of  support"  grew  and  "extended 
Into  \irtually  every  organized  group  In  the 
American  Jewish  population  •  •  •.  Under 
the  preiuiure  of  wurld  events  and  Zionist 
priKldings  numerous  Jewish  and  non-Jew- 
ish groups  explicitly  made  assistance  for 
P.ileatlne  a  corollary  object  of  their  msjor 
proKrams.  albeit  without  the  'Ideological 
overtones    of  some  Zionist  party  platforms  " 

Showing  how  only  the  American  Council 
for  Judaism,  among  all  of  the  American  Jew- 
i.h  wrgatii/.atliir.s,  was  willing  to  be  placed 
in  a  iK>bition  of  a  wrecker  of  Jewish  unity 
and  welfare,  Dr  Halperln  explains  that 
there  was  a  desire  not  to  harm  the  movement 
for  a  Jewish  Palestine,  and  he  makes  this 
point 

Perhaps  this  marked  unwillingness  to 
harm  Jew.sh  Interests  In  Palestine  can  most 
sui^cincily  be  expressed  by  a  statement  of 
U  S  Supreme  Court  Associate  Justice  Ben- 
jamin N  Card<.>Eo  at  the  time  he  joined  the 
Zi  <nisi  OrganlzatUin  of  America  In  1B18 
C  mffiJdng  to  Dr  Stephen  S.  Wise  that  he 
ii.id  signed  the  Zionist  membership  appUca- 
ti  'II  with  'S4jme  misgivings'  since  he  was 
n  .t  yt  an  enthusiast  for  the  Zionist  cause, 
Cardoz»>  concluded  "Today,  the  line  seems  to 
be  forming  between  those  who  are  lor  the 
cause  and  those  who  are  against  it.  with  little 
ro.>m  for  a  third  camp  I  am  not  willing 
to  Join  those  who  are  against  It.  so  I  go 
over  to  the  others  "  "' 

Dr  Halperln  s  effective  study  delves  deeply 
Into  the  opp<Jsltlon  as  well  as  the  adherents 
of  Zionism  and  he  reaches  this  conclusion' 
•  The  American  Council  for  Judaism  did  not 
provide  effective  opposition  to  the  Zionist 
movement  Founded  in  the  darkeat  days  of 
World  War  II.  when  the  tragic  fate  of  Kuro- 
pean  Jewry  was  rapidly  becoming  known  to 
American  Jewry,  It  presented  no  alternative 
to  the  Zionist  program.  That  Its  peak 
formal  membership  never  amounted  to  more 
th.-\n  1  or  3  percent  of  Zionist  strength 
Is  a  significant  Indication  of  Its  failure  to 
stem  the  tide  of  Zionist  Influence  In  the 
American  Jewish  community.  Furthermore 
while  It  cannot  be  practically  demonstrated 
that  the  psychopalhologlcal  motivations 
of  council  members  were  exactly  as  depicted 
by  Zionist  propagandists,  the  fact  remains 
th.it  existence  of  the  antl-Zlonlst  group  pro- 
vided Zionists  with  a  potent  appeal  and 
a  new  incentive  for  Intensified  activity  Ex- 
ploiting the  allet^ed  danger  of  Council  for 
Jiulaism  activities  to  Jewish  group  survival 
and  cultivating  the  picture  of  wealthy  antl- 
Zi  inists  ivs  Jewish  escapist"  and  "self-hating 
Individuals.  Zionist  lead°rshlp  found  a  use- 
ful device  to  win  over  previously  apathetic 
sympathizers  to  their  ranks" 

In  a  f(K)tnote,  Dr  Halperln  relates  that 
an  atiecdote  which  made  the  rounds  shortly 
after  the  establishment  of  Israel  In  1948  de- 
clared that  the  Council  for  Judaism  would 
voluntarily  recognize  the  Jewish  state — If 
only  Zionist  leaders  would  change  the  coun- 
trys  name  from  Israel  to  Irving  (the  "Amer- 
icanized" form  1  '" 

Dr  Halperlns  'The  Political  World  of 
American  ZUmIsm"'  has  many  merits — as  his- 
tory, as  a  study  of  political  maneuvering,  as 
an  evaluative  study  of  Jewish  leadership 
The  militancy  of  Dr  Abba  Hlllel  Silver  in 
the  trying  days  of  Zionist  struggles  to  secure 
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political  endorsements  for  a  Jewish  Pales- 
tine. tiM  efforts  of  Stephen  8.  Wlae.  Louis 
LJpaky,  Kmanuel  Neumann  and  scares  of 
ottiers;  the  actlvltlea  of  the  many  Jewish 
commanltles  In  this  country  and  the  sup- 
\v»rx  that  came  from  non-Jews — thas*  are 
reviewed  factually  and  In  historical  perspec- 
tive. 

While  reviewing  Zlonlsin  as  a  political 
movement.  Dr.  Halperln  also  devotes  consid- 
erable space  to  an  evaluation  of  the  status 
of  the  American  Jewish  community  and  the 
reactions  to  Zionism  among  American  Jews 
(luring  the  years  of  Zionist  developments. 
Zionism  and  the  labor  movements,  the  sup- 
port given  the  2Uonlst  idea  by  labor  leaders; 
the  controversy  over  partition,  the  negotia- 
tions with  non-Zionist  Jews,  the  formation 
of  the  American  Jewish  Conference,  Christian 
America's  Interest  In  Zionism  axul  the  sup- 
I>ort  that  came  from  non-JewL&h  groups,  the 
problems  of  philanthropy  and  fundrais- 
ing — these  are  many  more  Issues  and  are 
p;irt   of   this  very  commendable  study. 

Dr.  Halperln  has  enriched  his  book  with 
many  charts  and  valuable  appendixes.  "The 
Political  World  of  American  Zionism"  is  in 
all  respects  a  highly  scholarly  and  very  in- 
formative work  that  will  always  be  rated 
among  the  most  Important  historical  analy- 
ses of  the  Zionist  cause. 


not  block  th«  riae  of  Uontot  power  and  In- 
fluence but  rather  enbancad  Jewish  cohesion 
on  the  Zionist  qtieetlon. 


(From  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch] 

Bltwexn    Book    Ewds — Ziowuts    and    Jews 

(ByOerhardt  Neumann) 

"The  Political  World  of  American  Zion- 
ism" by  Samuel  Halperln  (Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity Press,  431  pages.  $8). 

Zionism  was  born  In  Europe  under  the  Im- 
pact of  pogroms,  persecution.  Intolerance 
and  injustice.  It  therefore  always  had  a 
different  complexion  than  American  Zion- 
ism, which  was  mainly  based  on  the  desire 
to  help  the  unfortunate.  Whereas  European 
Zl'inism  was  an  ideological  movement  which 
went  far  beyond  the  immediate  suffering  of 
the  Jewish  community.  American  Zionism 
remained  a  charity  affair.  However,  without 
the  generous  assistance  of  American  Jewry, 
the  development  of  the  State  of  Israel  wotild 
certainly  have  taken  a  different  direction, 
or  would  have  been  impossible  altogether. 

What  were  the  relatlotuhlps  between  the 
Zionist  Organization  of  America  and  the 
large  Jewish  organlEatlon?  Their  struggles 
nnd  gradual  rapprochement  in  the  years 
1929  48  are  the  subject  of  this  study,  ably 
conducted  by  Dr.  Halperln,  a  renowned  so- 
cial scientut. 

Because  of  the  many  differentiations  In 
American  Jewry,  and  also  because  of  the 
widespread  indifference  of  American  Jews 
toward  Jewish  subject  matters,  Zionism  had 
a  steep  road  to  climb.  It  took  such  crushing 
events  as  the  Arab  riots  In  1929.  the  Nazi 
atrocities,  the  ant  1 -Jewish  policies  of  the 
British  In  Palestine,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Jewish  state  to  arouse  public  opinion. 
Over  the  years,  the  study  shows,  the  Zionists 
were  able  to  widen  their  Influence  In  cer- 
tain groups  despite  Initial  resistance,  and  the 
funds  for  Palestine  were  obtained  from  cir- 
cles going  beyond  those  of  the  Zionist 
parties. 

Zionism  In  America  Is  an  "Indirect  move- 
ment" supported  by  people  who  are  not 
formally  Zionists.  The  Zionists  demanded  a 
sovereign  political  entity  In  Palestine, 
whereas  the  non -Zionists  were  more  con- 
cerned with  the  humanitarian  and  non- 
p>lltlcal  upbuilding  of  Palestine.  "The  more 
culturally  assimilated  American  Jews  be- 
come. '  the  author  predicts,  "the  lees  they 
will  tend  to  be  Zionists. "  But  on  the  other 
hand,  they  cannot  escape  the  magnetic  In- 
fluence of  the  renascence  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple In  their  own  state.  The  revival  of 
language  and  culture  has  had  Its  effects  on 
Jewish  education  In  America. 

The  author  finds  that  the  objections  of 
some  small  groups  (such  as  dual  loyalty)  did 


MILITARY    ANTI-COMMUNIST 
SPEECH    DELETIONS 

[Mr.  THURMOND  reBumed  and  con- 
cluded the  speech  begun  by  him  on 
Thursday  last.  The  speech  entire  Is  as 
follows:! 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
soon  after  the  current  hearings  into  cen- 
sorship of  military  an  ti -Communist 
statements  were  started  on  January  23, 
1962,  the  chairman  of  the  Special  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Serrlces  Committee  had  placed 
in  the  record  of  the  hearings  a  volume 
of  anti-Communist  censored  Items  from 
approximately  170  speeches.  Since  these 
hearings  will  not  be  available  for  some 
time,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the 
President's  statement  at  his  news  con- 
ference yesterday  that  he  was  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  certain  phrases 
on  the  subject  of  victory  In  the  cold  war 
had  been  censored,  I  now  realize  that 
these  censored  items  have  not  been  read- 
ily available  for  appropriate  study  and 
consideratkui  by  the  Members  of  either 
the  House  or  Senate  or  the  public  at 
laige.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. Madam  President,  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks  these  censored  Items  as  they 
appear  in  the  volume  I  have  in  my  hand 
which  I  now  send  to  the  desk.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  following  this  insertion 
some  charts  on  sjieech  deletions  which, 
in  many  cases,  supplement  those  con- 
tained in  the  volume  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk. 

If  it  is  not  possible,  Madam  President, 
to  have  this  materlaj  and  my  remarks 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  of  to- 
day, then  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  of  this  material  together  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  of  Monday, 
February  19, 1962. 

Madam  President,  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  censored  item  there  is  a  notation 
indicating  whether  the  item  was  cen- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
the  State  Department  or  by  any  other 
agency.  Also  of  special  Interest  in  most 
instances  are  the  notes  penned  to  the 
deleted  items  by  the  speech  censors. 

I  am  convinced.  Madam  President, 
that  anyone  studying  these  censored 
items  in  depth  will  find  certain  patterns 
which  reflect  what  I  have  called  no-win, 
defeatist  policies  formulated  by  policy 
planners  of  this  and  past  administra- 
tions, In  meekly  moving  to  meet  the 
challenges  and  threats  posed  to  our  Na- 
tion and  the  free  world  by  the  insidious 
forces  of  world  communism.  It  can  be 
noted.  Madam  President,  that  most  of 
these  deletions  were  made  by  the  State 
Department. 

So  that  there  might  be  no  mistaken 
notions.  Madam  President,  as  to  Justi- 
fication of  these  censored  items  on  the 
basis  of  so-called  sensitive  negotiations, 
I  wish  to  present  a  brief  explanation  to 
show  that  the  defense  of  "sensitive  nego- 
tiations" Is  not  a  valid  one. 

The  censored  actions  which  are  now  In 
the  record  demonstrate  clearly  that  the 


"sensitiye  negotiations"  reason  will  not 
suflloe  to  Justify  the  deletions.  Two 
specific  examples  hare  been  giren  as  in- 
stances of  sensitive  negotiattans.  The 
first  concerned  tiie  release  of  the  RB-47 
fliers.  Those  filers  were  released  on 
January  25.  1961,  and.  Indeed,  were  back 
In  Washington  on  January  27.  1961. 
The  other  sensitive  negotiation  which 
has  been  cited  was  the  Vienna  confer- 
ence between  the  President  and  B3iru- 
shchev  which  commenced  on  June  4, 
1961. 

From  an  examination  of  the  censored 
actions,  which  are  In  Uie  record,  it  Is 
apparent  that  the  censors  used  the  sen- 
sitive negotiations  when  possible  to  ex- 
plain the  deletion  or  change  of  state- 
ments on  the  subject  of  communism  and 
the  cold  war.  They  deleted  the  same 
type  of  materials,  however,  with  a  high 
degree  of  consisteiKy  when  they  made  no 
pretense  of  the  existence  of  any  sensitive 
negotiations.  A  number  of  illustrations 
are  available. 

In  a  speech  submitted  for  review  by 
Maj.  Gen.  T.  C.  Darcy,  scheduled  for 
delivery  on  May  21,  1960,  the  censor  de- 
leted a  personal  reference  to  Khrushchev 
and  inserted  In  the  margin  of  the  speech 
the  following  comment:  "Let  us  stay 
away  from  Khrushchev  for  the  time  be- 
ing." Further  analysis  shows,  however, 
that  similar  personal  references  to 
Khrushchev  were  deleted  by  the  cen- 
sors, without  any  comment  or  reason  be- 
ing stated  on  the  face  of  the  speech,  in 
speeches  reviewed  on  January  12.  1960; 
February  14,  1961;  March  18. 1961;  April 
12.  1961;  April  20,  1961;  April  21.  1961; 
May  11,  1961;  July  1961;  and  August  24, 
1961. 

The  same  consistency  amiears  in  the 
other  types  of  deletions  or  changes.  In 
a  speech  prepared  for  delivery  on  April 
25,  1960.  Gen.  Arthur  Q.  Trudeau  pro- 
posed to  state; 

The  outcome  will  determine  not  only 
whether  we  wlU  live  Ln  a  free  or  a  slave  state 
but  whether  by  the  turn  of  the  century 
world  trade  wlU  be  based  on  four  rubles 
to  the  dollar,  or  fotir  doUars  to  the  ruble. 
[Eltherl  We  can  remain  the  champion  In  this 
vicious  race  by  exerting  our  full  strength  and 
rise  to  great  heights  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind,  or  we  can  skulk  and  sulk  like 
fearful  and  frustrated  people  and  [go]  face 
one  possibility  of  going  down  In  the  igno- 
miny of  defeat.  The  choice  is  ours;  the  hour 
is  late;  the  time  for  decision  is  now. 

The  censor  noted  in  the  margin  the 
following  comment: 

This  section  might  well  be  tempered  since 
It  largely  rules  out  any  chance  of  an  evolu- 
tion of  the  Soviet  system.  It  la  a  little  too 
militant  on  the  eve  of  the  smxunlt.  Elim- 
inate elther-or  concept  to  aUow  poeslbUlty 
of  evolution  of  Soviet  system. 

Again,  in  this  instance,  "sensitive  ne- 
gotiations" were  stated  as  the  reason  for 
the  censorship.  This  proposed  state- 
ment had  been  submitted  Just  prior  to 
the  proposed  meeting  between  the  heads 
of  state  of  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain,  Prance,  and  U£J3Il.  in  Paris. 
However,  the  "elther-or  concept,"  as 
the  censor  called  It,  was  invariably  de- 
leted from  proposed  speeches  without 
exception  whenever  submitted.  This 
concept  was  contained  in  proposed 
speeches,  and  deleted.  In  Febnaary  1961. 
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AprtI  IMl.  May  19«1.  and  July  1961. 
It  shoiUd  adao  be  noted  that  the  cenoor- 
shlp  action  on  the  eve  of  the  Paris 
meeting  was  a  suggested  deletion.  Just 
prior  to  what  could  be  classified  as 
"aensiUve  negotiations":  while  the  de- 
letions of  this  material  on  other  oc- 
casions was  mandatory. 

The  matter  of  sensitive  negotiations. 
therefore,  would  appear  to  have  had  lit- 
tle bearing  on  the  degree  or  manner  of 
oanaonhip  Imposed  with  regard  to  the 
speeches  under  review. 

In  fact,  when  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense was  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  last  fall,  he  quoted  from 
speeches  of  military  officers  in  an  effort 
to  show  that  criticism  of  communism  is 
permitted.  One  of  tho«e  he  quoted  was 
by  Gen.  George  Decker,  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army,  which  was  delivered  on 
June  4. 1961,  the  very  day  that  the  meet- 
ing between  the  President  and  the  Soviet 
Premier  began. 

If  this  consistent  pattern  of  censor- 
ship is  indeed  in  accord  with  policy,  then 
such  a  policy  should  be  exposed  and 
changed.  It  reflects  an  abysmal  ig- 
norance of  communism  and  Communist 
methods.  Communist  tactics  do  not 
change  or  react  according  to  the  words 
spoken  by  our  own  people  or  leaders.  If 
it  suits  the  Communist  purpose  to 
negotiate — and  they  have  been  much 
more  successful  in  this  area  than  we 
hare — they  will  negotiate  even  Lf  we  spit 
in  their  faces.  If  they  do  not  Intend  to 
negotiate,  no  sweet  words  from  Western 
officialdom  will  induce  them  to  negoti- 
ate. The  Communists  react  only  to  raw 
power,  never  to  words. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requests  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  several  Items  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  matters  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro  are  as  follows: 

BEcmPTB   Pkom   Spkxchxs   or   Dctbksb   Pkb- 
■ONifXL  Showing  CxMSOBsmr  Acttons 

(Deletlozu  are  In  black  brackets,  inserted 
material  in  Itailc.  original  matter  in 
romanl 

Abbrevlatlona — D8R — Directorate  of  Security 
Review.  D.OT>.;  ASD(PA) — Aaslatant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Public  Affairs. 
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Speech  No  1  Mr  Powell  Pierpoiiu.  review 
dat^.  June  8.   1961.   delivery  date.  June  1961 

Page  7  "In  addition  to  S<5viet  furce*.  we 
.should  al8<j  realize  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
niuni.it  Army  of  150  divisions  plus  support- 
ing units  has  been  reorganized  and  mcxlern- 
ized  since  1952  In  addition  to  the  sheer 
weight  of  Its  forces.  Communist  China  has 
territorial  objectives  of  Its  own  [which  must 
be  reckoned  with  quite  apart  from  loyalties 


to  Moscowl  The  slae  and  versatlUty  of 
Sino-Sovlet  conventional  forces  Indlcatas  the 
breadth  of  the  spectrvmi  of  posalbU  conflict 
with  which  we  must  t>e  ready  to  dSAl  r««l- 
Isilcally  There  bare  been  wars  of  one  kind 
or  another  almost  constantly  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  but  not  one  of  these  has 
called  for  the  use  of  any  ground  weapon 
larger  than  convenuonal  field  artillery 
There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  situ- 
ations will  ct)ntlnue  [as  communlam  exer- 
cises  Its  strategy   for   world   domination]  " 

State 

Speech  No  2  Lt  Gen  B  A  Schrlever 
commander.  Air  Research  and  Development 
Command  no  review  date,  delivery  date, 
March    16.   1961 

Page  2  "New  scientific  and  engineering 
advances  bring  with  them  -lew  problems  in 
the  broad  spectrum  of  competition  we  are  In 
with  the  Communist  world,  the  relatlTe  posi- 
tions of  our  free  world  and  Communist 
technology  are  vital  to  our  future.  True 
technological  surprise  could  plaos  ths  loser 
in  a  position  from  which  he  might  find  It 
most  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  rsoover 
Por  example.  If  the  Communists  wsr«  to 
develop  an  effective  anU-ICBM  bsfors  we 
do,  they  would  have  a  tremendous  advan- 
tage [They  might  be  able  to  nsgotlats  any 
solution  they  desired  without  ths  fsar  of 
armed  conflict  or  retaliation  ]" 

DSR  with  concurrence  of  Deputy  A8D 
(PA) 

Speech  No  3:  Lt  Oen  Robert  M  Lse. 
commander.  Air  Defense  Conuiuuid.  rsvlsw 
date.  July  11,  1961.  delivery  date,  July  14. 
1961 

Page  9  Prom  an  air  defenss  msssivsd 
in  minutes,  or  quarter  hours,  we  have  bssn 
propelled  Into  an  age  of  space  weapons  whare 
time  Is  measured  [and  victories  dstcrmliMd] 
In  split  seconds  " 

Department  of  the  Air  Porce  prior  to  sub- 
mission to  DSR 

Speech  No  4  Oen  Oeorge  H  Decker. 
Chief  of  Staff.  U  S  Army,  review  dsts.  Jan- 
uary 27.  1961.  delivery  date,  January  80. 
1961 

Page  8  (suggested  deletion)  :  "It  appears 
t>etter  to  some — by  their  false  rationale — to 
accede  to  totalitarianism  than  to  risk  the 
destruction  of  millions  of  human  bslngs  and 
large  segments  of  the  fruits  of  clvlllaatlon 
[they   would   rather   be   Red   than   dead]" 

D8R  under  State  guidance 

Speech  No  5  Oen  Oeorge  H  Decker.  Chief 
of  Staff,  US  Army;  review  date.  February 
16.   1961.   delivery  date.  Pebruary  21.   1961. 

Page  4  "It  was  only  last  December  that 
the  leaders  of  81  Communist  nations 
(portirj)  reiterated  their  basic  goal  of  world 
domination  Following  their  usual  illusive 
line,  they  suted  that  peaceful  methods 
would  t)e  [used]  ( preferred ) .  and  they  as- 
serted that  general  war  Is  not  Inevitable 
Yet.  they  quickly  add  other  types  of  war — 
local  and  limited — cannot  be  ruled  out  as  a 
means  for  assuring  continued  and  constant 
progress  toward  their  objective  and  they  an- 
nounce their  support  of  armed  insurrection 
uhich  they  call  'icara  of  national  liberation.' 
Communist  actions  during  the  past  year — 
In  Laos,  the  Congo  Cuba,  and  elsewhere — 
dem>>nstrate  the  global  and  diversified  nature 
of  their  Intense  Interest  In  the  spread  of 
their  doctrine  They  have  disclosed  their 
intention  to  Interject  themselves  as  conflict 
inanat^ers  wherever  the  opportunity  appears." 

State 

Speech  No  6  Col  George  W  Taylor,  re- 
view date  June  4,  1961.  delivery  date.  June 
15.  1961 

Page  3 
4  Intelligence-  (perhaps  after  our  fiasco 
in  CutMk  the  less  said  about  this  element  in 
our  setup  the  better.  Certainly,  wc  hardly 
dare  hope  that  our  potential  enemies  could 
have  done  as  badly]  ' 

Stats. 
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Bpsseb  No.  7:  Adm.  H.  D.  Felt.  USN,  oom< 
mander  in  chief.  Pacific,  before  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee:  review  date,  June  4. 
1981;  delivery  date.  June  18,  1981. 

Page  3:  "In  the  Communist  view,  all  at 
the  free  world  nations  are  targeu  Dn  the 
warfare  being  conducted  against  tis]  for 
their  expansion.  In  the  southeast  Asia 
area,  the  immediate  objective  of  the  Com- 
munUt  movement  Is  to  get  control  of  Laos 
and  Vietnam.  To  attala  theee  objectives, 
the  Communists  are  not  Ijconductlng  warfare 
in  the  conventional  sense.  Bconomlc  war- 
fare Is  being  waged,  not  for  trade  purpoeee 
but  as  a  lurs  for  political  designs.  It  Is 
warfars  involving  diplomatic  threats,  nu- 
clear blackmail,  development  of  hatreds,  the 
big  lie  technique.  It  Is  psychological  war- 
fare to  probe  and]  (tuing  exclusively  con- 
ventional meana.  They  are  employing  eco- 
nomic, political,  diplomatic,  psychologicml 
weaporu.  They)  manlptllate  a  rash  of  ten- 
sions— to  divide  us — to  confuse  tu  and  cause 
us  to  do  nothing — to  get  American  power 
to  go  home,  rrh*  Communist  strategy  Is 
one  of  subversion  and  armed  revolution  sup- 
ported from  ouuide  the  target  nation.] 

"The  threat  of  Invaslcn  acroes  borders  is 
maintained,  but  the  application  of  military 
power  is  being  effected  by  means  of  guerrilla 
warfare — the  device  employed  successfully 
by  Mao  Tse-tung  in  China  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
In  Indochina.  [Ouerrilla  warfare  Is  coordi- 
nated with  espionage,  aabotage.  terrorism, 
and  mass  demonstrations.  Organisation  is 
all  Important.  Their  oampaign  is  char- 
acterlaed  by  Infiltration  and  hit-and-run 
actions,  planned  according  to  a  set  pattern. 
It  can  be]  Their  effort*  can  be  defeated,  as 
proven  by  Magsaysay  in  the  Philippines  and 
by  the  British  Commonwealth  In  Malaya. 
To  do  so.  we  must  have  superior  organisa- 
tion and  must  be  willing  to  pay  a  price." 

State. 

Page  4:  "In  the  longer  term  picture  are 
other  dangers — the  threat  to  Thailand. 
Burma,  and  Cambodia  If  Ljum  Is  lost  to  com- 
munism— the  constant  danger  In  Korea 
where  open  warfare  has  been  halted  only  by 
an  annlsUoe  and  where  there  Is  no  peace  In 
a  divided  ooimtry — poeslbls  resurgency  of 
Huk  temxism  In  ths  PhiUpptnae — in cr eased 
preesures  on  ths  Republic  of  China  [engaged 
now  in  a  bitter  struggle  for  life] — Commu- 
nist maneuvers  to  gain  control  of  the  Japa- 
nese industrial  complex." 

State. 

Page  6:  'XRussla  and  Red  China  are 
seised  by  a  fear  psychosis.  They  espotiss 
revolution,  by  subversion  or  by  violence,  but 
they  are  deadly]  Communisti  are  afraid  of 
our  strength  and  our  ability  to  export  It  as 
a  counter  to  their  designs  on  the  world.  We 
need  to  improve  our  strengths  so  as  to  be 
feared  by  our  enemies  and  respected  by  our 
friends." 

SUte. 

Speech  No.  8:  General  Smith  at  Texas 
A.  A  M.  comnUsslonlng  cerenx>ny;  review 
date.  ICsy  9.  1981;  delivery  date,  May  1061. 

Page  6:  "Under  such  circumstances  ths 
mission  of  our  Nation^  ICllltary  Bstabllsh- 
ment  is  clear.  It  must  be  prepared  to  de- 
fend our  Nation  •  •  •  and  to  assist  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  *  *  •  If  fthe  Commu- 
nists] on  attack  on  our  country  or  its  allies 
occur$." 

State. 

Speech  No.  0:  Lt.  Oen.  B.  A.  Schrlever  to 
ROTC  cadets.  Purdue  University;  no  review 
date:  delivery  date,  April  13.  1981. 

Page  a :  "He  may  lue  the  threat  of  nuclear 
rockeu.  or  he  may  use  the  prestige  value  of 
space  probes.  Pie  has  even  been  known  to 
take  off  a  shoe  and  bang  that  on  the  tableJT' 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  prior  to  sub- 
mission to  DSB. 

Speech  No.  10:  Lt.  Oen.  Arthur  O.  Tru- 
deau. Chief  of  Research  and  Development. 


Department  of  the  Army;  review  date,  April 
28.  1081;  deUvery  dates,  AprU  a«.  37.  ».  1081. 

Page  1:  "Talk  of  liberty  and  freedom  Is 
oonunon  throughout  this  Republic,  yet  there 
are  today  many  Indications  that  Americans 
fall  to  realise  fully  how  much  Is  at  stake  If 
we  loee  the  present  ttruggle  [conflict]  and 
suffer  the  loes  of  theee  concepts  and  of  hope 
for  freemen  everywhere." 

State. 

Page  2:  "Nothing  lees  wUl  permit  us  to 
[emerge  victorious]  achieve  our  goal*  as  the 
end  of  the  century  approaches." 

SUte. 

Page  8:  "There  is  a  growing  recognition 
of  this  fact  as  America  stands  today  In  a 
world  truly  torn  by  three  revolutionary  phe- 
nomena occurring  simultaneously. 

Foremost  of  theee  Is  the  godlees  Ideology 
of  communism  [encompassing  Mandsm,  so- 
dallam,  HlhUism  and  using  its  own  special 
brand  of  Btisslan  Imperialism  to  enslave 
free  men  everywhere]." 

SUte. 

Page  4:  'TCoexlstence  is  not  a  choice.  It 
U  a  fatal  dlaeasej  Well  did  Rudyard 
KlpUng  describe  the  cunning  of  [our]  an  ad- 
versary when  he  said : 

"  This  is  the  time  to  fear.  •   •   • 
When  he  shows  as  seeking  quarter,  with 

paws  like  hands  In  prayer. 
That  Is  the  time  of  peril — the  time  of  the 
truce  of  the  bear.'  " 

State. 

Psge  7:  TThe  fires  of  racial  passion  threat- 
en to  bum  through  the  thin  veneer  of  West- 
em  dvlllaation  and  temperatures  are  rising. 
The  resurgence  of  barbarism  Is  fearsome  to 
behold. 

[•This  situation  Is  compounded  by  a  world 
where  radio  and  television  can  be  utilised  to 
^n««tw  popular  demand  for  prlvllegee  and 
luzurtes  that  stir  the  political  ImaglnatKm 
and  appetites  of  minds  Incapable  of  evaluat- 
ing the  truth  or  falsity  of  any  thesis.  Mo- 
tion pictures  have  aleo  contributed  their 
deadly  share  to  this  dangerous  situation  by 
arousing  and  sttmulatlng  surging  passions 
which  will  run  a  bloody  gamut."] 

State. 

Speech  No.  11:  Lt.  Oen.  B.  A.  Schrlever, 
commander.  Air  Research  and  Develt^Hnent 
Command:  no  review  date;  delivery  date, 
February  11. 1081. 

Page  0:  "Itae  key  figure  in  this  hierarchy 
is  the  edenttst  and  engineer.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  he  is  the  leader  in  Industry, 
in  research  and  devtiopment  and  in  the 
Oovemment.  He  is  the  hero  of  progress. 
The  Russian  economy  has  been  and  Is  on 
the  march.  Conununism  has  been  and  is 
sxpandlng.  Russia  Is  growing  in  power. 
Soviet  seientlBta  and  engineers  are  in  the 
forefront  of  this  growth.  Promotions,  pay. 
prlvlieges  and  prestige  are  concentrated 
upon  Soviet  scientlsU  and  engineers. 
[And,  according  to  Communist  doubletalk, 
theee  people  are  working  for  the  peace  of 
the  wcH-id — a  peace  on  Commtinlst  terms."] 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  prior  to  sub- 
mission to  D6R. 

Speech  No.  12:  Brig.  Oen.  Harold  H.  Shal- 
ler. eonunandlng  general,  Columbus  Gen- 
eral Depot:  review  date.  May  1081;  deUvery 
date.  May  20, 1061. 

Page  1 :  T'As  I  look  out  over  this  audience. 
I  dont  see  many  gray  heads.  Those  I  do  see 
undoubtedly  belong  to  faculty  members  or 
wlsened  old  seniors."] 

(Censor's  comment:  Too  flip  for  occasion.) 

Department  of  the  Army  prior  to  submis- 
sion to  DSR. 

Spesch  No.  13:  MaJ.  Oen.  Andrew  T.  Mc- 
Namara, Qtiartennaster  General,  UJB.  Army: 
review  date,  AprU  28,  1061;  deUvery  date, 
May  2,  1061. 

Page  11:  T'Perhaps  there  can  be  a  tie  for 
first   i>laee — perhaps   there  can    be   such   a 


thing  as  coexistence.     Only  tline  and  his- 
tory wlU  teU.    Certainly,  we  can  hope — and 
pray — that  m^"^'"'<  wlU  oome  to  his  senses 
before  It  U  too  late.1 
'  Source  unknown. 

Speech  No.  14:  "A  Seabee  Looks  at  the 
Current  World  Situation."  presentation;  no 
review  or  deUvery  date. 

Page  7:  "By  this  training  we  can  attain 
the  'tinlque  mlUtary-constructlon  capabU- 
Ity.'  which  together  with  the  famed  seabee 
'can  do'  esprit  de  corps,  will  achieve  the 
readiness  posture  necessary  for  the  truly  ef- 
fective performance  for  our  role  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  seapower  team.  And  this  bal- 
anced force  of  seapower  wUl  be  able  to  meet 
any  situation  In  the  spectnmi  of  the  [cold, 
the  limited,  or  the  general  war]  political  or 
military  requirement." 

State. 

Speech  No.  15 :  Adm.  George  W.  Anderson, 
Jr..  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  no  review 
date;  deUvery  date:  August  21,  1061. 

Page  5:  "Yet — even  though  such  deter- 
rence continues  to  be  successful — we  can  by 
no  means  look  forward  to  a  utc^ian  peace — 
because  In  spite  of  numerous  Communist 
pronouncements  In  favor  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence— and  peaceful  ccnni>etltkm — thetr  ac- 
tions [clearly  demonstrate  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  do  not  chooee  to 
compete  with  xis  on  an  honorable  basli]  too 
often  belie  their  toordt." 

DSR. 

Speech  No.  16:  Lt.  Oea.  Arthur  O. 
Trudeau;  review  date.  September  SS,  10M; 
deUvery  date,  September  W.  1089. 

Pages  4.  6  (suggested  drtetkMM) : 

["As  Secretary  McElroy  said  recently:  "The 
mlUtary  threat  Is  as  great  as  evw.  Nothing 
has  happened  to  Indicate  tliat  the  goals  of 
international  communism  have  changed.' 

"liet's  take  a  moment  to  look  around.  Has 
the  clenched  fist  been  retased?  Five  jvtn 
after  the  armlstloe  was  signed  In  Korea,  our 
troope  stlU  man  their  battle  positions.  Que- 
moy  and  Matsu  remain  under  siege.  The 
most  flagrant  infUtration  plagnm  South 
Vietnam.  Whoee  troope  are  committing 
recognised  aggression  in  Laos?  What  ie  be- 
hind the  mlUtary  takeover  in  Tibet  and  the 
incursiosis  Into  Indian  terrltoryf  Who  fo- 
ments unrest  in  the  Middle  ■astt  Why  U 
not  the  threat  to  free  Berlin  lifted? 

r*Tlie  answers  to  thsas  quesrtloos  point 
squarely  at  the  Communist  bloc  Surely  we 
want  peace,  but  at  the  same  time,  untU  the 
fist  Is  xmfolded,  we  must  remain  prepared 
for  the  worst.  Henry  Kissinger  pointed  out 
the  other  day  that:  The  cold  war  Is  not  the 
result  of  a  misunderstanding  between  our 
leaders  and  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
the  product  of  a  conscious  Soviet  poUcy 
which  includes  the  suppression  at  freedom  in 
Eastern  Europe  *  *  *;  the  Soviet  refusal 
to  accept  schemes  for  the  control  of  arms; 
Communist  pressure  on  all  peripheral  areas 
•  •  •  and  the  unprovoked  threat  on  Berlin.' 

r'We  surtiy  are  the  tarvste  of  an  endlees, 
an  aU-out.  and  an  aU-around  crffenslve 
against  us  despite  stigared  protestations  to 
the  contrary.  We  are  attacked  on  every 
front  and  by  every  tactic — Ideological,  tech- 
nological. poUtlcal.  subversive  and  eco- 
nomic— as  weU  as  mlUtary."] 
State. 

Speech  No.  17:  Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  G.  Tru- 
deau. Chief  of  Research  and  Develt^nnent, 
Depertment  of  the  Army;  no  review  date; 
deUvwy  date.  January  20. 1000. 

Page  6 :  T'l.  for  one.  do  not  believe  that  the 
Sovleta  have  relented  in  tb»  slightest  in  their 
determination  to  dominate  the  world  and  to 
destroy  our  way  of  life.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Soviet  Union  presumably  wanta  to  relax 
tensions,  but  only  those  they  themselvee 
have  created,  such  as  Berlin.  Remember 
this:  If  Russia  relaxes  them,  it  wiU  only  be 
in  her  own  Interest.  She  wlU  tighten  the 
tensions,  whsn  it  is  again  to  her  Interest. 
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Such  !•  the  nature  of  oommunlnn:  and 
afftlnct  It  w«  can  mount  only  ttemal  vlgl- 
lanee  for  our  •ecurlty  and  poaltlT«  meaaurea 
to  neutaraUae  Soviet  adnuieea.  We  must  not 
b«  lulled  Into  a  falae  aenae  of  eacurlty.  no 
matter  what  the  tactic."] 

State. 

Page  17  (euggeeted  deletion)  :  r'HUtory 
tairly  brlma  over  with  ezamplea  of  proud 
nations  which  have  ilowly  nink  into  oblivion 
Ijecause  they  sowed  the  aeeds  of  their  own 
decay.  Natlona  who  will  learn  nothing  from 
tSieee  examples  are  doomed  to  repeat  them. 
The  eminent  British  historian,  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee.  has  pointed  out  that  19  of  31  notable 
world  civilizations  have  died  from  within 
and  not  by  conquest  from  without.  Ours 
must  not  be  No.  20. "1 

(Censor's  conunent;  Toynbee  Is  a  highly 
questionable  historian  not  likely  to  Impress 
this  audience  ) 

State. 

Speech  No.  18:  Lt.  Oen.  Arthur  O.  Tru- 
deau.  at  seminar  In  fourth  dimensional  war- 
faxe,  Philadelphia  Quartermaster  Center, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  no  review  date;  delivery 
date.  January  21.  19«1. 

Page  6:  "The  siiccess  of  the  American  way 
to  indeed  anathema  to  the  proponents  of 
Marxism  whose  privileged  pedestals  will  top- 
ple once  their  [classless]  slave  populatioi^s 
learn  the  truth." 

State. 

Page  7;  "We  will  be  blocked  and  harassed, 
not  only  by  selilab  Intereets  who  are  unable 
to  rise  to  oocaslon.  but  by  the  [Pablan  Social- 
ist and]  Coaununlsts  who,  most  of  all,  fear 
the  power  of  an  aroused  American  that 
selxas  the  Initiative  In  the  present  struggle. " 

State. 

Speech  No.  19:  Lt.  Oen.  Arthur  O.  TYu- 
daau.  at  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
CXJcnmlttee:  review  date.  February  8.  1961. 
delivery  date.  February  1961. 

Page  2:  "Surely  this  Is  a  time  of  trouble — 
m  world  experiencing  travail  like  unto  few 
periods  In  lU  history.  [With  Soviet  Infiltra- 
tion menacing  this  Nation  and  extending 
through  the  far  corners  of  the  globe,  free- 
dom ot  spirit  and  self  stands  In  great  jeop- 
ardy. The  threat  of  catastrophic  war  again 
haunts  the  lover  of  liberty  and  the  protag- 
onist of  peace.  The  Reds  deliberately,  fa- 
natically, unceasingly,  strive  to  destroy  the 
•hieds  of  stablUty  remaining  as  we  enUr 
the  Mew  Frontiers  of  the  sixties.  A  tower  of 
peace  founded  on  anarchy  and  chaoe  cannot 

stand.]" 

DSR.  with  concurrence  of  ASD  (PA),  un- 
der State  gtiidance. 

Page  2 :  "We  must  make  sure  that  our  mili- 
tary strength  Is  geared  to  cope  with  the 
ISlno-Sovlet  bloc]  threat  today  and  in  the 
future." 

D6B.  with  concurrence  of  ASD  (PA),  un- 
der State  guidance. 

Speech  No.  20:  Lt.  Oen.  Arthur  O  Tru- 
deau.  at  MaterUls  Advisory  Board;  review 
date,  May  22.  1961;  delivery  date.  June  1, 
1901 '. 

Page  12:  "In  the  words  of  Tennyson,  we 
must  continue  'to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and 
not  to  yield.'  We  must  reach  better  solu- 
tions to  our  research  problems  In  every  field 
because,  In  this  20th  century,  the  tech- 
nological race  with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  in- 
disputedly  of  vital  importance  In  supporting 
the  military  and  economic  facets  of  the  cru- 
cial [power]  struggle  of  o\ir  times. 

"Basle  to  this  race,  and  underlying  all 
other  areas  of  our  competition  with  com- 
mtmism,  is  the  great  struggle  for  the  hearts 
and  «**>"«<«  of  men  everywhere.  I  must  em- 
phaaice,  lastly  but  with  brevity,  the  psy- 
ehopolitlcal  aspects  of  this  contest.  We  mu.st 
win  this  struggle,  [or  we  lose  the  world].  ' 

State. 

Speech  No.  21:  Lt.  Oen.  Arthur  G  Tru- 
deau.    before   Royal    Canadian   Military    In- 

I 


stltnte;   review  date.  January  27.  1941;  de- 
livery date.  January  31.  1941. 

Page  B:  ["Bcyood  a  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
your  country  and  mine  are  the  prime  tar- 
gets of  the  worldwide,  all-out  offensive  of 
world  communism.  Thia  offensive  has 
forced  nations  that  glory  in  free  InsUtu- 
tions  to  )oln  In  defending  these  priceless 
values.  This  Is  why — and  the  simple,  sole 
and  irrefutable  reason — we  and  our  allied 
arm — to  counter  the  ConununUt  threat 
Since  the  day  of  their  bloody.  Red  revolu- 
tion, the  Soviets  ceaselessly  have  lncreas«d 
their  weapon  capabilities  against  the  day 
when.  In  Khrushchev's  words,  they  will  bury 
us."  "1 
State. 

Page  5  (suggested  change):  "As  we  [en- 
gage the  Conununists]  strive  for  a  real  peace. 
let  us  b«  fully  aware  of  the  significance  of 
two  of  the  phenomena  which  characterize 
the  [vicious  worldwide  struggle  now  upon 
vis]  icoTid  today  " 
State. 

Page  7:  "One  cannot  reflect  upon  ihe.s^ 
startling  facts  without  considering  their  In- 
fluence in  our  [life  or  death  competition 
with  the  Communists]  lircj  today  and  in  the 
future. 

"[The  Soviets,  straining  every  scientific 
and  economic  sinew,  picture  mighty  mlUtarv 
power,  capable  of  attacking  under  the  shield 
of  an  all-out  nuclear  offensive  and  every 
success  they  achieve  technologically  sharpen.^ 
the  edge  cf  the  weapons  race  and  enhances 
the  effectiveness  of  their  operations  In  re- 
lated areas  of  the  conflict — political,  socio- 
logical, peycholoflcal.  and  economic. 

"tTruly,  the  free  world  has  decisive  weap- 
ons to  defeat  the  Reds  In  every  realm  of 
conflict  and  one  of  the  mightiest  Is  the  In- 
comparable technology  of  our  two  great 
nations.  In  this  field,  we  have  significant 
advantages  over  the  Communists,  and  It  Is 
our  buslnesa  to  be  ever  aware  of  this  superi- 
ority and  strive  not  only  to  maintain  but  to 
extend  It]. 

"Yet.  If  our  technology  Is  to  continue  ti> 
accelerate  [and  It  must  to  outperform  the 
Reds] — greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
b;\3lc  research  for  new  scientific  knowledge 
and  on  .\pplled  resciwch  for  new  nardwarc- 
Items." 
State. 

Page  23:  ".\nd  here  Is  s  truly  dramatic  11- 
liLstratlon  of  how  Zeus  drops  off  lU  power- 
ful single- unit,  eoild-propellent  motor  suc- 
cessfully flred  In  the  free  world — and  tiiat 
there  is  an  urgent  requirement  tor  such  a 
defensive  weapon  while  we  [are  faced  with 
the  growing  ballistic  missile  tiu-eat  of  the 
Communists]  negotiate  for  peace.  We  are 
confident  the  Nlke-Zeus  can  do  this  Job  in 
the  19608." 
State. 

Page  24:  "Here,  we  must  sense  new  hori- 
zons— continuously — to     meet     the     crlticsl 
challenges  of  [communism]  tfie  day  " 
State. 

Speech  No  23  Lt  Oen  Arthur  O  Trudeau. 
before  meeting  of  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Officials.  Retired:  no  review  date;  delivery 
date;  March  9,  1961. 

Page  15:  T'DlpIomatic  dealing  without 
powerful  cards  is  always  bluff  at  best,  snd 
cannot  stand  a  showdown ."] 

State. 

Page  23:  'This  new  equipment  Is  evi- 
dence of  the  technological  progress  which 
we  as  a  Nation  must  continue  to  enjoy  on 
a  broad  basis  If  we  are  to  meet  [snd  t>e«t 
the  Communist  challenge]  the  threat  of 
foreign  aggression." 

State. 

Speech  No.  24:  Lt  Oen.  Arthur  O.  Tru- 
deau. before  corps  of  cadets,  the  Citadel, 
no  review  date;  delivery  date,  March  18, 
1961 

Page  2:  "These  challenges  are  arising 
from    three   concurrent    phenomena: 


"One.  the  threat  of  [  the  Irvsldloaa  : 
of]  world  oommunism; 

"Next,  the  rising  tide  of  technlo 
Ism    In    the    underdeveloped    araae    at   the 
world,  and 

"lAst.  the  worldwide  exploalon  of  science 
and  technology. " 
SUte. 

Page  23:  "It  will  be  a  measure  of  our 
collective  courage  Ln  meeting  this  challenge 
of  the  future  that  will  determine  not  only 
your  Individual  success  but  whether  the 
free  world  will  survive  and  progress  or  else 
go  down  In  the  dust  of  despair  and  defeat. 
If  the  torch  of  liberty  Is  snuffed  out  [by 
the  poisonous  fumes  of  world  conummism]." 
State 

Speech  No  25  Vice  Adm  Robert  B  Plrie; 
review  date.  June  14,  19fll;  delivery  dste, 
June  17.  1961 

Page  9:  "And.  second,  work  for  under- 
standing and  harmony  In  the  community 
Without  this  we  are  particularly  vulnerable 
to  [our]  a  very  formidable  pofenfiel  enemy. 
D6R  In  accordance  with  similar  chmnges 
previously  made  by  State. 

Speech  No  28,  Brig  Oen.  John  C  Dough- 
erty, review  date.  May  31.  19«1;  delivery 
date.  June  10.  1961. 

Page  9  "If  we  are  successful  In  prevent- 
ing war.  the  peril  to  freedom  will  still  exist. 
Tlie  struggle  will  continue  to  be  carried  on 
In  the  political,  economic,  and  Ideological 
areas.  [And  defeat  In  these  areas  oould  be 
as  cosUy  as  military  defeat,  if  It  resulU  in 
the  extinction  of  our  freedom  ]" 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  prior  to  sub- 
mission to  DSR. 

Speech  No  27.  Lt.  Gen.  Mark  A.  Bradley. 
Jr.  no  review  date,  delivery  date.  April  20. 
1961. 

Page  8  "Whereas  In  the  old  systems. 
people  s  p«xir  data  slmp'.y  rested  till  eternity 
on  a  stock  record  In  file,  now  they  pop  out 
of  the  computer  pike  Khrushchev  popped 
out  of  Paris]  upon  dernand  " 
DSR. 

Speech  No  28  MaJ  Gen  E.  M.  Houseman. 
opening  talk  at  NaUonai  Security  BeaUnar. 
KvansvUle,  Ind ;  no  review  date,  delivery 
date.  February  27,  19«1. 

Page  8:  "Our  form  of  Government  was  a 
radical  departure.  It  was  a  unique  attaoapt 
to  compromise  with  our  twin  deairee  for  or- 
der and  human  freedoms.  This  attempt  by 
our    ancestors   uparked   a   revolution. 

'That  well-known  author  and  writer. 
Edwin  Canham.  refers  to  It  as  'The  Authen- 
tic Revolution 

"This  authentic  revolution  waa  [not  of  the 
Castro  variety]  unlike  some  o/  tnort  recent 
memory.     Our  revolution  was  unique  on  aev- 
eral  counts." 
DSR. 

Speech  No  29  Mr  Eugene  H  Merrill.  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army;  re- 
view date.  May  9,  1961.  delivery  daU.  May  11. 
1961. 

Page  5:  "It  Is  now  possible  to  send  certain 
devices  to  the  United  States  [from  Moaoow] 
from  half  tcay  around  the  u:orld  in  a  matter 
of  several  minutes." 
State. 

Speech  No.  SO:  Oen  George  H  Decker;  no 
review  date;   delivery  date.   March  IS.   1061. 

Page  1 1 :  "On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
permit  [the  enemy]  an  aggressor  'o  upeet  the 
balance  oi  the  nuclear  deterrent  by  field- 
ing— before  we  do — an  effective  defence  sys- 
tem against  our  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles;  If  they  were  to  do  so  the  resulting 
odds   would   shift  dangerously   against   us." 

State. 

Page  12:  "The  emerging  balance  between 
long-range  strategic  nuclear  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  the  [Communlsta]  5fno- 
Sov\et  bloc  places  a  new  emphasis  on  what 
has  been  termed  conventional  forees.  In 
addition  to  their  capability  to  wage  IntereoB- 
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tlnental  nuclear  warfare,  the  [Oommunleta] 
SinoSoviei    bloc    also    poss— ■    ImprwalTe 
means  to  wage  other  forms  d  war." 
State. 

Page  14:  "Last,  some  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  a  balanced  posture 
for  [subbelligerency  actions]  during  a  period 
of  international  tension*. 

"To  an  increasing  degree  the  [Ootnmxinlst] 
Sirw-Soviet  conflict  managers  are  emphaaia- 
ing  actions  which  are  designed  to  resist  and 
topple  legally  established  governments. 
These  actions  take  the  form  of  penetration, 
subversion,  and  eventually — armed  actions 
In  the  forms  of  guerrilla  or  insurgent  ac- 
Uvity.  ■asentially.  [the  CommunUU]  tHejr 
have  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection 
a  polltloo-milltary  form  of  warfare  which 
falls  outside  conventional  concepts." 

State. 

Page  10:  "Lastly.  If  we  are  to  preserve  our 
position  of  greatness  and  honor  in  the  world 
of  nations — we  must  consciously  strive  to 
place  the  Interests  of  our  coimtry  [flrst] 
above  those  of  ourtelve*.  If  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  sacrifice,  the  disciplines 
and  the  great  risks  which  this  mighty  nation 
must  demand  of  its  own — then  tboee  peo- 
ples who  [will  place  their  country  flrst  will] 
»e«k  to  dominate  othert  may  pass  us  by  and 
twin  the  domination  of]  dominate  the 
world." 

State. 

Speech  No.  31:  Oen.  Herbert  B.  Powell, 
C  O  UB..  Continental  Army  Command,  to 
University  of  Oregon  Alimanl  Association. 
New  Tork,  NT.;  no  review  date;  delivery 
date.  April  IS.  19«1. 

Page  3:  "There  are  many  factors  which  af- 
fect the  defense  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
of  the  free  world.  The  basic  challenge,  of 
course,  stems  primarily  from  [rampant  com- 
munism] a  foreign  ideology  Intent  on  achiev- 
ing Its  declared  goal  of  world  domination. 
This  Is  not  Just  between  the  United  States 
and  [the  Soviet  Union  or  Red  China]  a  cou- 
ple of  other  powers.  The  [Oommunlst]  chal- 
lenge Is  [the  challenge  at  the  entire  Com- 
munist world]  to  the  entire  free  world.  I 
shall  not  elaborate  on  that  statement  since 
this  audience  needs  no  briefing  on  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  the  Communist  threat. 
But  I  shall  mention  some  of  the  trends  In- 
volved." 

SUte. 

Speech  No  32:  Brig.  Oen.  M.  W.  Schewe, 
Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Reserve 
Components;  review  date.  May  10,  1901;  de- 
livery date.  May  25.  1961. 

Page  2:  "The  United  States  today  faces  a 
most  profound  crisis.  The  Conununlst  of- 
fenslve  against  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  Is  Increasing  in  scope  and  inten- 
alty.  Power  Is  the  hallmark  of  this  oifui- 
slve — power  amplified  by  discipline  and 
deceit.  [On  the  outcome  of  the  conflict  de- 
pends the  nature  of  the  future  world  order. 
Ultimately  either  totalitarian  communism 
will  prevail  or  the  freedom  familiar  to  the 
societies  of  the  West  will  expand.]" 

State. 

Page  3  (suggested  change)  :  "U.8,  military 
strategy  must  be  designed  to  support  thia 
objective.  It  miist  enable  the  application 
of  measured  military  force,  suitable  to  any 
situation  to  support  a  foreign  policy  that 
will  preserve  [and  extend]  freedom." 

SUte. 

Speech  No.  33:  Lt.  Oen.  Joseph  F.  Car- 
roll; no  review  date;  delivery  daU,  February 
26.  1961 

Page  3:  "After  the  Potsdam  Conference 
of  Allied  leaders  In  1946  it  became  clearer, 
month  by  nxtnth.  that  Instead  of  the  peace 
the  world  longed  for.  a  new  kind  of  con- 
flict was  beginning.  [By  lU  consistent  pat- 
tern of  violations  and  aggreasions  the  So- 
viet Union  became  an  antagonist^  The 
peace  that  Potsdam  was  to  have  helped  create 


became  the  cold  war.  [It  waa  at  last  clear 
that  Sonet  leaders  saw  the  United  States 
as  the  blgfeet  obstacle  to  their  domination 
oC  the  world  and  that  they  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  launch  an  assault  against  us  when- 
ever the  time  seemed  right T' 
Deputy  A8D  (PA) . 

Speech  No.  84:  Lt.  Oen.  Oeorge  W.  Mundy, 
U8AF;  rerlew  date.  AprU  4,  1001;  delivery 
date,  AprU  11.  IMl. 

Pagea  8-0:  T'ln  fact,  the  big  question  of 
our  day  is  just  simply  this:  Will  the  future 
world,  that  is.  the  emerging  world  order, 
be  in  our  image,  the  image  of  the  Weatern 
World,  or  will  It  be  In  the  Image  of  world 
communism?'! 

(Censor's  comment:  No,  we  want  people  to 
have  the  right  and  freedom  to  choose  own 
destiny.) 

SUM. 

Speech  No.  35:  MaJ.  Gen.  William  T.  Hefley, 
oonunandsr,  Warner  Robins  Air  Material 
Area,  Ga.;  review  daU,  June  22.  1981;  delivery 
date,  June  34,  1901. 

Page  3:  "This  conflict  Is  so  acute  that  it 
even  has  a  name.  We  call  it  a  cold  war, 
simply  because  there  are  no  bomba  being 
dropped  in  anger.  Kven  though  this  distinc- 
tion ezlsU  the  preeent  sUU  ot  affairs  Is 
nevertheless  [an  actual  war]  a  challenge  and 
a  ttruggle." 

SUte. 

Page  8:  "CThe  Sino-SoTlet  bloc  is]  Com- 
munists are  dedicated  to  changing  the  face 
of  the  world  and  to  replacing  the  democratic 
system  of  law  by  the  dlcutor  [system]s/i<p 
of  the  proletariat.  In  the  course  of  advanc- 
ing this  program,  they  have  promoted  vio- 
lence and  class  struggle  as  one  of  their 
chosen  InstrumenU. 

The  Conununista  have  a  blueprint  for  con- 
quest. It  is  not  a  rigid  plan,  but  [Soviet] 
their  strategy  is  flexible,  permitting  adjust- 
ment to  changing  conditions  in  the  world 
and  the  use  of  lU  weapons  singly  or  in  com- 
bination to  stuck  the  Interesu  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

SUU. 

Page  4:  "Too  many,  motivated  by  wlah- 
ful  thinking,  grasp  at  [every  Soviet  whim] 
Communist  proposals — their  call  for  coezist- 
enoe  and  their  grandioee  and  impracticable 
schemes   for   universal    disarmament." 

SUU. 

Speech  No.  88:  Secretary  Sugene  M.  Zuck- 
ert;  review  daU,  May  18,  1901;  deUvery  date, 
May  19,  1061. 

Page  18:  "We  cannot  afford  to  relax  in 
hopee  [the  Ruaaian  i}eople  will  pull  down 
the  structtue  of  political  power  which  has 
given  them  material  means  and  national 
power  unknown  in  their  history]  that  the 
Sino-Soviet  Communists  trill  change  their 
avowed  objectives.  We  dare  not  withdraw 
and  isolate  otirselves  in  dreams  that  the 
Slfio-SoTlet  Communist  machine  will  [de- 
stroy itself  or  be  engulfed  in  the  evil  tide  of] 
be  halted  in  iU  own  expansion." 

SUte. 

Page  10:  "We  are  sharpening  the  military 
aid  program,  not  just  to  equip  friendly  cotm- 
tries  for  their  own  defense  but  to  broaden 
and  strengthen  the  base  of  free  world  forces 
for  real  stance  to  the  [cancerous]  advance 
[of  the  dlcUtorUl  conspiracy]  of  Sino-Sovlet 
communism. " 

SUte. 

Speech  No.  37:  Gen.  Herbert  B.  Powell, 
commanding  general,  UjB.  ContlnenUl  Army 
Command:  review  date,  April  20,  1961;  de- 
livery date,  May  6, 1061. 

Page  2:  'XNot  all  of  the  world  shares  our 
desire  for  peaoej  Today  freemen  are  again 
challenged  by  [the]  those  [apostles  erf  greed 
and  avarice]  who  And  our  very  way  of  life 
objectionable.  Today's  enony  has  many 
faces.  He  la  armed  with  many  weapons, 
tram  the  soldier's  sword  to  the  propagan- 
dist's Ilea." 


Department  of  the  Army  prior  to  submis- 
sion to  D6B. 

Page  4:  TThe  answer  has  been  written 
for  the  world  to  see  in  the  blood  erf  martyrs 
and  the  Ink  of  genius.  In  the  Ukraine,  Bast 
Germany,  Poland,  China.  Hungary,  and 
other  fVtfnmiini«t-df>mins.ted  slave  States. 
brave  men  have  given  their  lives  to  show  us 
the  weakness  behind  the  facade."] 

Department  of  the  Army  prior  to  sub- 
mission to  DSR. 

Page  6:  T'The  world  Communist  move- 
ment today  is  but  a  single  conspiracy  by  a 
small,  organized  minority — against  human- 
ity as  a  whole.  They  plot  to  impose  on  all 
humanity  a  self-confessed  dlcUtorahip  op- 
erating through  individual  parties  centrally 
controlled  through  the  principle  of  cemo- 
cratic  centralism,  and  coordinated  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Soviet 
Rusaia.'l 

Department  of  the  Army  prior  to  submis- 
sion to  DSR. 

Speech  No.  38:  Oen.  Clyde  D.  Eddleman, 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army:  review  date, 
April  11.  1901;  delivery  date,  AprU  ao,  1061. 

Page  6  (stiggested  change) :  "Next,  there 
is  the  Communist  appeal  (to  the  free  vorld) 
for  peace — the  plea  fear  ooezlstenoe.  Khru- 
shchev has  said  that  ooezlatenoe  la  'a  con- 
tinuation of  the  struggle  between  the  two 
social  systems,  with  peaceful  means — ^with- 
out war  and  without  interference  of  one 
sUte  in  the  affairs  of  another.'  (On  the 
other  hand  the  declaration  of  tl  Communist 
Parties  in  Moscow  in  November  1960  whole- 
heartedly supported  what  they  describe  as 
'wars  of  national  liberation.'  The  Korean 
war  too*  such  a  war.)  " 

SUte. 

Speech  No.  89:  Mr.  John  T.  McNaughton; 
no  review  date;  delivery  date,  August  14, 
1961. 

Page  2:  T'ln  the  past,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  has  played  the  theme  of  ooexistenoe, 
there  was  a  genuine  reduction  of  Communist 
evangeUcal  seal — always,  of  course,  for  a  pur- 
poee.  In  the  ecu-ly  twenties,  Lenin  xised  this 
technique  to  gain  breathing  spaoe  in  order  to 
consolidate  the  gains  of  the  revolution  then 
in  iU  painful  evolution.  In  the  mld-thlrtles, 
SUlln  utilised  the  same  teehnlqtie  to  buUd 
popular  fronte  as  a  defense  against  Nad  Ger- 
many. And  during  World  War  n,  Stalin  em- 
ployed the  theme  of  ooedstesiee  to  collabo- 
rate with  the  Western  Powers  In  the  defeat 
of  German  mUltary  f  orcea. 

["Now  during  this  era  of  Nlklto  Khru- 
shchev, the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  challenged  the  West  to  eoezlet 
with  the  East.  He  does  not  eren  suggest, 
however,  that  'coexistence.'  as  he  uses  the 
word,  involves  any  letup  in  the  Communist 
international  program.  To  him,  peaceful  co- 
existence serves  as  a  basis  for  the  peaceful 
competition  between  socialism  and  capital- 
ism on  an  international  scale  and  constitutes 
a  speclflc  form  of,  and  I  cmpbadse,  dasa 
struggle  between  them.  They  say  that 
peaceful  coexistence  implies  Vti»  renuncia- 
tion of  war  as  a  means  of  settling  interna- 
tional disputes  and  their  solution  by  nego- 
tiation. This  is  where  disarmament  comes 
in.  The  trouble,  of  course,  is  that  the  So- 
viet leader  does  not  reject  the  so-called  class 
struggle.  That  is  he  does  not  reject  subver- 
sion, or  what  he  calls  wars  of  Uberatlon  or 
just  wars.  According  to  the  Soviet  view, 
since  history  Is  on  the  side  of  communism.  It 
would  be  proper  for  the  Soviet  Unkm  to  give 
military  aid  to  a  faction  in  the  Congo,  but 
it  would  be  improper  for  the  United  SUtes  to 
give  military  aid  to  the  people  erf  Hungary. 

["Tty  Ulking  to  a  Buaslan  about  this 
sometime.  It  is  like  arguing  rrtlglnn  In- 
deed, it  is  arguing  religion.  To  the  Com- 
mtmlst,  the  world  is  a  ratchet.  It  properly 
moves  In  only  one  direction. 

r'ln  striking  contrast  to  tbe  Sortat  vicv  of 
coexistence,  the  United  Statss  bcUevea  In  a 
world  of  Uve  and  let  Uvc.  of  peaceful 
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Kd  poUtloal  freedom,  of  wlf-deterinln&Uon. 
We  reject  the  Tlew  that  changes  In  the  world 
BIO— arUy  lead  In  tb«  dlrMTtlon  of  world 
oominunlnn."J 

ASD  (PA). 

8pe«eti  No.  40:  Hon.  Eugene  M.  Zuckert. 
Secretary  at  the  Air  Force;  review  dat«.  Au- 
gust 34.  IMl;  dellTery  date.  Augxist  38.  19«1. 

Page  3:  "Certainly  one  purpoae  of  this 
meeting  la  to  get  part  of  the  answer  to  that 
question.  We  are  gathered  here  to  find  out 
what  Is  going  on  In  missiles  and  space  tech- 
nology, not,  however,  just  in  order  to  up- 
grade ourselves  as  devriopers  and  m&nufac- 
ttirers.  We  are  here  as  one  step  in  many  to 
strengthen  and  prep<u-e  ouradves  to  [help 
save  the  Nation]  preserve  our  way  of  life." 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  prior  to  sub- 
mission to  DSR. 

Page  4:  T'KJmishchev's  boastful  threats 
are  not  aimed  at  the  scoreboard.  They  are 
aimed  at  our  jugular. "^ 

State. 

Speech  No.  41:  Lt.  Oen.  Arthur  O.  Tni- 
deau:  review  date,  May  5,  1991;  delivery  date, 
ICay  17,  1961. 

Page  8:  "tCSommunlsm]  The  Sino-Soviet 
Bloc,  openly  dedicated  to  the  ruthless  de- 
struction of  freedom  and  liberty  of  all  man- 
kind, already  has  subjugated  15  freedom - 
loving  nations  on  the  fringes  of  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains — territory  in  excess  of  5 
million  square  miles  and   1   billion  people." 

State. 

Page  2:  "Talk  of  liberty  and  freedom  Is 
common  throughout  this  Republic,  yet  today 
there  are  too  many  Indications  that  the  bulk 
of  Americans  fall  to  realize  fully  bow  much 
la  at  stake  if  we  lose  the  present  [conAlct] 
struggle  and  suffer  the  loss  of  these  blessings 
that  are  the  hope  of  free  men  everywhere   ' 

State. 

Page  8:  "I  speak  of  them  not  only  because 
of  their  military  Interest,  but  because  our 
attitude  as  Americana  toward  science  and 
technology  la  an  Increasingly  Important  fac- 
tor In  the  fight  of  free  men  to  withstand  and 
overcome  the  growing  Incursions  of  [woridj 
SiTio- Soviet  communism." 

SUU. 

Speech  No.  42:  Hon.  Richard  S.  Morse, 
Aastetant  Secretary  of  the  Army;  review  date. 
May  11.  1901:  delivery  date,  May  13.  19«1. 

Page  3  (suggaated  change):  "There  is 
even  more  cauae  for  concern  when  we  con- 
sider the  Soviet  denial  of  consumer  goods 
to  their  own  people  plus  absolute  control  of 
the  price  structure  permits  a  great  portion 
eg  the  Soviet  groea  national  product  to  be 
for  furthering  Dnternatlonal]  commu- 


Btata. 

Speech  No.  43:  General  Mayo;  no  review 
date:  delivery  date,  January  2S,  1961. 

Page  4:  "As  the  dreadful  days  of  World 
War  n  began,  and  the  Nazi  banner  was 
raised  everywhere  In  triumph,  CChrtstlanJ 
peace  loving  people  had  nothing  but  fear  for 
tSie  future.  Doubt  and  uncertainty  were 
common. " 

Department  of  the  Army  prior  to  submis- 
sion to  DSB. 

Speech  No.  44:  Brig.  Gen.  Melvln  Losey. 
Assistant  Chief  of  Trans[K>rtation:  no  re- 
view date;   delivery  date.  April  1,  1961. 

Page  3:  "Now,  however,  a  short  15  years 
later,  our  country  faces  [a  well  organized 
defully  challenge  by  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China]  potential  adversaries  with 
[their]  vast  human  and  material  resources. 

'*Th«  objectives  of  [these  leaders  and]  the 
Communist  [Party]  leaders  are  crystal 
olear — destruction  of  capitalism  and  to  leave 
open  Vieir  path  to  world  domination — by 
whatever  means  will  best  attain  these  ends." 

State. 

Speech  No.  441:  Lt.  Oen.  B.  A.  Schrlever, 
review  date.  May  11,  1961;  delivery  date. 
May  17. 1961. 


I 


Page  3:  "The  danger  that  confronta  us  Ls 
evident.  Mr.  Khruahehev  has  said  flatly  to 
the  free  world.  "W*  will  bury  you.'  " 

(CenacM-'s  comment:  "He  has  denied  that 
he  meant  this  lltermUy.") 

Speech  No.  47:  Speech  reviewed  May  9, 
1961,    'The  Communist  Challenge  Today." 

Page  1 :  "I  am  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  you  today.  I  am  partic- 
ularly pleased  that  the  subject  area  is  com- 
munism. Why?  Because  I  believe  that  the 
threat  of  the  world  Communist  movement 
Is  the  most  important  single  factor  affecting 
your  lives  and  mine  today.  Regardless  of 
whether  you  are  a  member  of  the  military 
community  or  of  the  civilian  community, 
this  challenge  Ls  shaping  virtually  every  as- 
pect of  our  life  today.  Their  challenge  la  all 
Inclusive  and  according  to  their  leaders  Is 
aimed  very  simply  and  clearly  at  one  goal — 
[world  communism]  conquest  of  the  world   ' 

State. 

Page  6;  "In  the  field  of  propaganda,  the 
[world]  Communist  movement  expends  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  money  and  other  re- 
sources." 

State. 

Speech  No  48  Hon  Stephen  Alles,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army;  no  review  date;  de- 
livery date.  April  15.  1961 

Page  4:  T'We  are  looking  the  wrong  way  up 
a  loaded  gun.  The  man  on  the  other  end 
of  the  gun  Is  a  very  unfriendly  Uxjklng  fel- 
low and  a  fellow  who  Has  a  l<j<jk  In  his  eye 
that  we  do  not  really  understand  '] 

State. 

Speech    No     49:    Vice    Adm     R.    B     Plrle 

tJ  S  N  :    review   date.   February   23,    1961,    de- 
livery date,  February  26,  1961. 

Page  1  "Let  us  understand  that  the  cnld 
war.  (jr  as  it  is  sometimes  mlsleadlngly 
termed,  peaceful  coexistence.  Is  only  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  communistic  attempt  t<> 
ultimately  dominate  the  whole  world  [an 
attempt  that  Is  l>etter  described  as  the  broad 
war]." 

Deputy  ASDiPA). 

Page  2:  "It  is  conce'vablp.  [,"nd  even 
Uicely].  that  so  long  as  we  remain  mllltarUy 
strong,  we  will  never  be  called  upon  to  use 
our  strength  for  war  This  does  not  mean 
that  such  a  condlUon  will  result  In  [our 
winning  the  broad  war]  ultimate  victory  for 
in.  however.  TTie  fact  U,  If  all  we  do  Is  to 
attend  to  nur  military  strength,  we  will 
surely  lose  the  struggle  against  Cnnununlst 
domlruitlon.  The  military  stalemate,  [or  as 
someone  has  called  it,  the  balance  of  terror]. 
Ls  only  a  holding  acUon.  The  battle  goes  on 
at  all  of  the  other  levels,  while  the  military 
stalemate  exists.  And  it  is  in  some  of  these 
other  levels  that  [the  broad  war  and]  the 
rlght£  of  man  for  t^e  entire  world  can  be 
lost.  [We  can  prou-ct  the  overcoat  of  Pree- 
dum  from  Uie  violent  theft  in  the  daytime, 
only  tt>  find  that  the  moths  of  subversion 
and  slow  revolution  have  devoured  it  In  the 
night.]" 

Deputy  .ASD  i  PA  >  . 

-Speech    No     50      Ma]     Gen     Juhn    W     Car- 
penter III.  commander.  CommanOer  .\hFPf 
no  review  date 

Page  3:  "The  X  15  U  the  Man  f.  W.ir  of 
the  stable  of  research  aircraft  to  date.  ' 

(Censor's  comm«'nt:  let's  use  another 
steed  -Zev     Gallant   Prjx,   etc      but   not   thi.-i 

DSR 

Speech    No     51:    Hon     Elvis   J     .suhr     Jr 
Secretary  of   the   Army,    review  date.   March 
13.   1961:   delivery  date.  March  14,  1961 

P.ige  1:  "The  whole  history  of  [Commu- 
nist] Sino-Sovirt  Imperialism  Is  a  history  nf 
one  limited  aggresalon  after  another  for 
limited  objectives;  of  advances  In  the  face  of 
weakness  and  retreats  In  the  face  of  strength 
and  determination  of  moves  carefully  cal- 
culated to  [advance  the  Communist  cause] 
expand  its  area  of  control  little  by  little 
without    touching    off   a    world    [holocaust] 


conflict  which  eould  proAt  them  nothing. 
[Thiere  Is  no  re—op  to  believe  that  Um  Com- 
munist ecHiaplracy  will  abandon  Its  goal  ot 

world  domination:  or  alter  the  basic  strategy 
contrived  to  attain  that  goal  ] ' 

State. 

Page  1 :  "I  can  think  of  no  aspect  ot  im- 
tlonal  defense  which  is  of  greater  signifi- 
cance today  in  view  of  the  aU-«mbraclng 
nature  of  th£  threat  to  our  liberty,  oar 
ideals,  and  indeed  our  very  survival  (which 
is  embodied  in  the  aggressive  aims  and 
policies  of  militant  communism,  and  the 
multiplicity  uf  means  by  which  that  threat 
might  be  put  into  effect]  ichich  is  present 
xn  the  uorld  today  ' 

SUte. 

Page  8:  "Alone  we  can  expect  to  contain 
the  [Communist]  Stno-Somet  emplrs  otiiy  at 

tremendous   risk    of    global    nuclear    war." 

State. 

Speech  No  53:  Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke.  ChWf 
of  Naval  Operations;  no  review  date;  delivery 
date.  November  3.  1960. 

Page  1 :  "On  the  continent  of  Africa  alone 
15  new  countries  have  just  been  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations.  Theae  new  eouatrles 
are  taking  their  first  steps — In  eoma  caaca. 
uncertain  steps — as  soverign  world  powers." 

['In  many  ways  ihey  are  like  ehildran. 
Like  children  they  are  proud.  ezuberaBt. 
excitable  Like  children  they  must 
learn  «t>mt  their  responsibilities  i»  the 
world  and  to  the  world.  And  like  children 
some  of  them  l(x>k  for  a  quick  and  easy  road 
to  maturity,  a  road  which  would  bypass  the 
rough  spots  and  the  uphill  climbs.  To  some 
of  these  new  nations  communism  looks  Ilka 
this  quick  and  easy  way  to  get  ahead  with- 
out the  hard  work — the  very  hard  work  — 
that  the  e;u-nlng  of  freedom  demands."] 

State. 

Speech  No  53:  Maj  Gen  Alva  R.  Fitch. 
Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  InteUl- 
gence;  no  review  date,  delivery  date,  July 
1961. 

Page  1 :  CHistory  is  moving  at  an  accalcr- 
at«d  pace  towards  a  showdown  betwaen  the 
free  and  the  Communist  worlds.  Tba  lines 
were  clearly  drawn  at  the  recent  Kannady- 
Khruahchev  talks  in  Vienna."] 

State. 

Page  3:    "As  I  implied  earlier  [the  Soviet] 

Communint  leaders  today  appear  to  vlaw  th« 

future  with  confidence  " 
State. 

Page  3:  "Much  has  t>een  done  to  meat  tba 
[Soviet]  Communist  challenge:  mora  Is  being 
done  at  present  much  more  must  be  dona  In 
the  future  if  we  are   to  emerge  victorious.' 

State. 

Speech  No  54:  Brig  Oen  P  B  Grifflth;  no 
review  date;  delivery  date.  May  9.  1960. 

Page  2:  "First,  adequate  mlllUry  force  in 
being  alert  and  combat  capable.  Second,  the 
determination  and  the  split  second  decision 
making  processes  to  use  this  force  If  neces- 
sary, and  third,  the  reall/Jitlon  by  [the  So- 
viets] an  aggrenxor  that  If  they  start  a  major 
war.  we  will  [use  It  against  them]  prevail." 

state 

Speech  No  55:  Hon  Elvis  J.  Stahr.  Jr , 
Serretary  of  the  Army;  review  date,  Septem- 
ber 2.  1961;  delivery  date,  September  8.  1961. 

Page  3-  r'Communlst  leader*.  If  not  actu- 
ally planning  to  precipitate  a  war.  have  at 
lea.st  shown  a  penchant  for  taking  all  but 
the  ncxt-to-last  step  toward  the  brink.  As 
a  result,  they  have  managed  to  advance  their 
cause  in  southeast  Asia.  Africa,  the  Middle 
Eiist,  and  In  Cuba   '] 

SUte. 

Speech  No  56  MaJ  Oen  A  M  Kuhfeld. 
Judge  Advocate  General,  USAF;  no  review 
date,  delivery  date.  November  11.  1961. 
Pages  4-6:  "[Are  we  God's  chosen  people?] 
"This,  too,  has  t)oen  advanced  by  some, 
during  the  course  of  history,  as  the  reason 
for  being  and  the  guarantee  of  stirvlval. 
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TWe  are  a  Christian  natlonj  Our  fore- 
fathers came  to  these  shores  so  that  they 
might  have  the  prtvUays  of  wonhlpptBg  as 
they  pleased.  But  there  la  no  Btngla  tettlii 
In  tha  United  Stataa.  Virtually  every  CkMl- 
lovlng  eraad  in  tha  world,  haa  Its  own  ad- 
heranta  among  our  people  " 

StaU. 

Speech  No.  S7:  Lt.  Oen  Arthur  Trudean; 
no  review  date;  delivery  date  February  1, 
1961. 

Page  3:  "There  can  be  no  doubt  In  any 
of  our  minds  today  as  to  why  we  must  have 
the  best  poeslMe  weapons  and  equipment  In 
all  the  Armed  Forces  [Icxied  as  we  are  In 
vital  competition  with  ths  Communists]  in 
order  to  negotiate  from,  a  position  of 
strength  for  peace.  Witliout  a  doubt,  our 
ability  to  maintain  a  qualitative  wei^wn 
superiority  [over  the  RedK]  may  mean  [own 
survival  In  years  to  coma].  (Two  unreadable 
words)  the  nieeen  or  failure." 

Page  3-S:  ["As  a  longtime  student  of  ootn- 
munism,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  directed  toward  abaolute, 
universal  domination  of  the  world — the 
philosophy  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  the  philos- 
ophy of  Stalin  and  Kliruahchev.  is  un- 
ahangeable.  These  totalltarlans  In  thought 
and  action  have  clearly  stated  again  and 
again  that  their  slmplo,  aole  and  stark 
objactlvs  Is  to  bury  us.  It  mkea  no  dlJIer- 
enoe  to  them  how  they  do  It — militarily,  eco- 
nomically, or  otherwise — or  in  combination. 

r'The  glaring  proof  lie*  In  their  action  of 
last  December.  After  endless  days  of  wran- 
gling and  compromise  by  the  81-Communlst 
summit  In  Moscow,  the  Reds  reaffirmed  In 
a  weighty  manifesto  the  policy  of  so-caJled 
peaceful  coexistence,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  hailed  the  continustlon  of  the  world- 
wide class  struggle  and  they  charged  this 
Nation  with  being  the  world's  leading  pro- 
tagonist of  aggression  and  war. 

["Again,  just  a  month  iigo  in  a  report  to  a 
general  meeting  of  the  p>arty  organizations 
In  Moscow — a  speech  gene  rally  considered  to 
be  the  most  Important  jironouncement  Is- 
sued In  the  Communist  capital  since  the 
close  of  World  War  n,  Khrushchev  created 
a  new  kind  of  war.  Accortllng  to  Communist 
doctrine,  this  Is  a  war  of  liberation  and  he 
prooaadad,  conveniently,  to  drop  Into  this 
ao-called  third  category  of  conflict  stich 
Communist  ventures  into  anarchy  and  chaoa 
as  support  for  Castro's  C\iba  and  the  agony 
In  Algeria. 

T'Now.  our  ability  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
Soviet  Impariallsm  will  determine  whether 
our  way  of  life  will  continue  on  this  earth 
In  the  decades  and  centuries  ahead.  If  we 
fail  what  we  face,  our  scthools  in  the  year 
3000  AJ>.  will  teach  Communist  doctrine; 
our  children  will  be  specialist  slaves."] 

State. 

Page  S:  "Theae  are  the  things  we  must 
think  of  and  act  upon.  Truly,  our  world 
today  Is  electnfled  with  revolutionary  up- 
heavals. [As  wa  engage  the  Communists] 
Let  us  be  fully  aware  of  the  slgniflcanoa  of 
two  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  [the  vicious 
worldwide  conflict  forced  upon  us]"  our  lives 
and  our  future. 

State. 

Page  5:  "[Today,  in  the  face  of  the  world- 
wide threat  of  International  oommunlsmj 
The  stakes  are  such  that  there  Is  no  room  for 
bluff  or  indecision." 

SUta. 

Page  7:  "MeanwhUe,  the  [Bads]  Commn- 
nisU  could  steal  the  information  3  years 
•ftsr  wa  have  It  and  still  beat  us  to  the 
punch." 

State. 

Speech  No.  68:   Rear  Admiral  McKechnle. 

Page  1:  "and  yet.  Just  as  surely  as  we 
stand  here  tonight,  [world  war  three  Is  al- 
rsady  underway].  Just  so  you  dont  label 
ma  aa  a  warmonger,  let's  take  a  look  at  boom 
faota." 


Canaor's  note:  "State  says  wUl  affect  for- 
eign relations  due  to  tone  of  speech." 
Btata. 

Speech  No.  00:  CINCNORAD  address  to  tha 
Loa  Angelea  World  Affairs  Council;  no  re- 
view data;  delivery  date,  Febniary  14,  1961. 

Page  2:  "The  remaining  12  years  have 
seen  us  up  to  our  necks  In  something  short 
of  a  shooting  war — yet  a  real  [war]  contest, 
nonetheleat.  and  Its  [battles]  challenges 
are  just  as  real  and  just  as  Important  as 
any  struggle  we  or  anybody  else  has  ever 
engaged  In.  The  danger  Is  that  we  may  or 
will  not  recognize  cold  war  as  [retd  war] 
a  vital  struggle  and  that  we  may  not  devote 
our  every  energy  to  the  pursuance  of  It.  It 
is  a  [war]  struggle  fought  less  with  bul- 
lets than  with  ideas.  Ideals,  economics. 
Ideologies,  pressures,  and  above  all  with 
character  and  faith  in  the  rlghtness  of  our 
beUefs. 

Page  4:  "If  the  [mind  In  the  Kremlin] 
aggressor  Is  not  so  persuaded,  NOBAD  has. 
of  course,  a  critical  operational  role.  And, 
I  think  it  Is  aafe  to  say  that  air  and  space 
defense  assumes  a  very  major  role  in  the 
event  of  sudden  Irrationsd  acta;  [and  the 
red  faced,  shoe  beating  demonstration  in 
the  United  States  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  Irrational  decisions  in  the  Kremlin  at 
this  time  are  not  at  all  Impossible]." 

State. 

Speech  No.  61:  Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke,  Chief 
of  Naval  OperatloDs;  no  review  date;  delivery 
date.  November  10.  1960. 

Page  3:  "In  the  Communist  [dictionary] 
terms  'peaceful  coexistence'  [Is  defined  as] 
actuaUg  means  a  period  In  which  commu- 
nism can  ftirther  Its  goal  of  world  empire 
without  Interference  or  resistance.  A  pro- 
gram of  organised  starvation  and  m'urder  is 
neatly  labeled  [agrarian  reform]  collectivisa- 
tion o/  mgrieulture;  and  'people's  democracy' 
la  the  name  given  to  rule  by  brutal  dictator- 
ship." 

StaU. 

Speech  No.  63:  Vice  Adm.  R.  B.  Plrie;  no 
review  date;  delivery  date,  March  31,  1960. 

Page  10  (suggested  deletion):  "Southeast 
Asia,  Laos,  Taiwan,  India  are  all  familiar 
names,  aiMl  rumbllziga  connected  with  them 
continue  to  be  heard.  Other  parts  of  the 
world  are  now  also  feeling  the  pressure  of 
Communist  alms  and  are  being  actively 
wooed  with  enticing  offers  of  help.  [What  Is 
hard  for  us  to  grasp  Is  that  many  unwary 
natlona  are  reapondlng  Ilka  puppets  (mi  a 
string — soma  right  In  our  own  backyard.]" 

Oenaor's  comment:  "Cuba  Is  not  in  U.S. 
'backyard'  and  resents  being  told  so." 

State. 

Speech  No.  63:  Lt.  Oen.  Arthxir  O. 
Trudeau;  review  date,  April  19,  1960;  de- 
livery date,  April  28,  1960. 

Page  2:  "The  second  phenomenon  In- 
volved In  this  world  collision  Is  the  growth 
and  spread  of  an  International  conspiracy — 
world  conununlsm.  This  [vicious]  alien 
Ideology  Is  dedicated  to  gaining  control  of 
the  minds  of  men,  and  through  that  control 
unlimited  power  over  the  globe;". 

State. 

Pages  11.  12  (suggested  deletions) :  r'Thls 
Is  no  mean  task  and  It  will  require  the  best 
efforts  ot  all  of  xis.  Even  Cato,  the  wily 
Roman  leader,  could  not  destroy  Carthage  by 
himself.  But  by  the  iteration  and  reitera- 
tion of  the  demand  'Delenda  est  Carthago' — 
'Carthage  must  be  destroyed' — he  persuaded 
a  Roman  Senate  that  the  futtire  of  Rome  re- 
quired the  destruction  of  Its  greatest  rival, 
Carthage.  And,  as  you  know,  an  arotued 
Roma  went  on  to  raae  Carthage  to  the 
groundj 

(Censor's  note:  Are  we  suggesting  T>elenda 
est  U  ABR-'T  U  left  in.  modify  by  some  such 
comment  aa  'eaertlons  equivalent  to  thoae  of 
warttma  are  required  today  In  America  if 
we  are  to  nutlntaln  peace  with  honm*.) 


The  outcome  will  determine  not  only 
whether  we  will  live  In  a  free  or  a  slave  state 
but  whether  by  the  turn  of  the  century 
world  trade  will  be  based  on  four  rubles  to 
the  dollar,  or  four  dollars  to  the  ruble. 
[Either]  We  can  remain  the  champion  in  this 
vicious  race  by  exerting  our  full  strength  and 
rise  to  great  heights  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind,  or  we  can  skulk  and  suDc  like  fear- 
ful and  frustrated  poeple  and  tgol  face  one 
possibility  of  going  down  In  the  ignominy  of 
defeat.  The  choice  Is  ours;  the  hour  Is  late; 
the  time  for  decision  is  now. 

( Censor^  note :  This  section  might  well  be 
tempered  since  It  largely  rules  out  any 
chance  of  an  evolution  of  tha  Soviet  system. 
It  Is  a  little  too  mlUtant  on  the  eve  of  the 
Summit.  Eliminate  either  or  concept  to  id- 
low  possibility  of  evolution  of  Soviet  system.) 

State. 

Speech  No.  64:  Speech  for  Safol,  No.  12  In 
series  "Aerospace  Talks";  review  date,  July 
28.  1960;  no  delivery  date. 

Page  1 :  r"rhe  men  in  the  Kremlin  like  red. 
They  seem  to  think  they  Invented  it  and 
that  it  belongs  to  them.  To  the  Commu- 
nists, red  Is  the  color  of  revotntlon  and 
violence.  Certainly  it  Is  tba  color  of  the 
blood  they  spill  so  freely  In  purges,  and  in 
the  suppression  of  revolts  In  Hungary  and 
elsewhere. 

["But  here,  In  the  United  States,  there  Is 
one  red  object  the  Communist  bosses  de- 
voutly wish  did  not  exist. 

["It  Is  simply  a  red  telephone."] 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  prior  to  sub- 
mission to  DSR. 

Speech  No.  65:  Maj.  Oen.  N.  W.  Orant;  no 
review  date;  delivery  date.  May  21,  1960. 

Page  6:  "However,  we  must  remember  that 
behind  that  smiling  face  there  still  remain 
numerous  statements  of  purpose  that  liull- 
cate  no  change  In  the  Communist  plan  for 
world  conquest.  Khrushchev  himself  In  an 
exchange  with  a  reporter  from  one  of  oiir 
newspapers  not  long  ago  said.  "We  will  bury 
you.'  When  he  was  asked  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  this  statement,  he  jokingly  re- 
sponded that  he  meant  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion would  surpass  us  economically.  [Never- 
theless, In  his  written  statements  and  In 
other  talks,  he  has  Indicated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  intends  to  btu-y  us  literally,  rather 
than  figuratively.  For  InstanoeJ  Tet. 
Khrushchev  said  at  one  point,  *Tbe  working 
class  of  one  country  unites  with  the  "working 
class  of  another  in  order  to  do  away  with 
capltallam.' " 

(Censor's  conmient:  "This  Is  against  pol- 
icy.") 

State. 

Speech  No.  66:  Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  O.  lYu- 
deau;  review  date.  February  19,  1960;  delivery 
date,  February  19-24,  1960. 

Page  2:  "As  a  longtime  student  of  com- 
munism, I  am  convinced  that  the  Commu- 
nist Intention  of  world  domination  stressed 
by  Marx  and  Lenin  and  their  succesaors  re- 
mains unchanged.  They  have  clearly  stated 
numy  times  that  their  objectives  Is  to  de- 
stroy or  bury  or  outproduce  us.  [This] 
These  cold  hard  facts  can  still  be  seen 
through  the  [veneer  of  smiles  and  honeyed] 
contradictory,  am'jiguous  words  "flowing  from 
the  Kremlin. 

State. 

Page  3:  "To  combat  this  vigorous,  great, 
or  determined  [vicious]  Communist  chal- 
lenge which  is  economic  and  poU"tlcal  as  well 
as  military — the  free  world  has  united  to- 
gether in  a  series  of  pacta  and  alliances  to 
withstand  the  surge  of  communism." 

SUte. 

Speech  No.  67:  Lt.  Oen.  Arthur  O.  Tru- 
deau; review  date,  March  14,  1960;  delivery 
date,  March  20,  1960. 

Pag^  5:  "The  [vidom]  Communist  chal- 
lenge, in  all  lU  InaidlouB  aspects  calls  for  a 
national  awakening  commenaurmte  with  the 
national  danger." 
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D8R  In  accordance  with  similar  changes 
prevloualy  made  by  State. 

Speech  No,  68:  Lt  Oen.  Arthur  O  Tru- 
deau:  no  review  date:  delivery  date,  April  5, 
I960 

Page  3:  "Aa  I  see  It.  we  are  locked  In  a 
death  struggle  with  communism  to  prevent 
this  [vlcloiu]  Ideology  from  gaining  the  un- 
limited power  It  seeks  over  the  globe  and  the 
whole  of  mankind." 

State. 

Speech  No  69  Lt.  Oen.  Arthur  O  Tni- 
deau.  ninth  meeting  of  Army  key  scientists. 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  Port  Sam 
Houston,  Tex.;  review  date.  April  21.  1960; 
delivery  date:  April  27.  1960 

Page  10:  f'Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  be- 
gulhng  assurances  that  Communist  aggres- 
sors have  had  a  change  of  heart.  Let  us  no'. 
be  hoodwinked  by  Khrushchev's  cunning 
conniving  "1 

DSR  In  accordance  with  similar  changes 
previously  made  by  State. 

Page  11:  "Never  for  an  Instant,  however 
must  we  forget  that  our  potential  enemy. 
and  I  mean  the  fanatically  determined  forces 
In  the  Kremlin  and  Pelplng.  Is  Implacable  ' 

DSR  In  accordance  with  similar  changes 
previously  made  by  State 

Speech  No.  70  Talk  to  be  given  at  the 
Squadron  Officers  School  graduation  exer- 
cises; no  review  date;  delivery  date,  July 
39.  1960 

Page  3:  "To  people  of  high  national  Integ- 
rity, It  Is  difficult  and  distasteful  to  have 
to  deal  with  as  an  equal,  [an  opptonent 
who  uses  every  gutter  fighting  trick  against 
usl  such,  an  opponent 

State, 

Page  4:  "In  the  final  analysis,  we  [knew] 
believe  that  Communist  materialism  has 
nothing  to  offer   to   the  rest  of   the  world  " 

State. 

Speech  No.  71  Lt  Oen  Arthur  G  Tru- 
deau;  review  date.  May  20,  1960,  delivery- 
date.  May  27,  1960. 

Page  3:  ['At  the  present  time,  the  Soviet 
Union  presumably  wants  to  'relax  tensions'. 
but  only  those  they  themselves  have  created 
auch  as  Berlin   "1  ^ 

State. 

Speech  No  72  MaJ  Gen  T.  C  Darcy,  As- 
sistant for  Western  Affairs,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  Plans  and  Programs;  no  review  date, 
delivery  date.  May  21.  1960. 

Page  3:  'The  weapons  of  the  cold  war  in- 
clude politics,  diplomacy,  economics,  prop- 
aganda, [espionage J  and  every  other  action 
short  of  armed  conflict  [Clearly  enough, 
our  opponent  here  has  been  the  Soviet 
Union]" 

State. 

Page  6:  "I  think  we  may  fairly  say  that  we 
are  a  peaceful  people  We  do  not  seek  wars, 
nor  do  we  seek  to  Impose  our  will  upon  the 
people  of  other  nations.  We  have,  there- 
fore, continued  to  hope  that  the  Commu- 
nist countries  would  modify  their  approach 
and  be  content  to  remain  within  their  own 
bounds.  [That  Is  why  we  have  been  eager 
to  believe  that  Khrushchev's  smiling  face 
and  outstretched  hand  were  indications  of  a 
new  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  Wc 
have  wanted  to  believe  that  he  was  coming 
to  us  In  friendship  and  to  establish  peace- 
ful relationships.]" 

(Censor's  note:  "Let's  stay  away  from 
Khrushchev   for  the   time  being,") 

State. 

Page  7  (suggested  deletion):  ["Khru- 
Bhchev,  himself,  has  made  a  sufficient 
number  of  statements  to  Indicate  that  the 
Communists  have  not  modified  their  phi- 
losophy'T 

State, 

Page  7:  ["for  example,  not  too  long  ago  he 
Bald  that  hla  country  would  bury  us.  Did  he 
mean  thU  merely  economically  or  In  peaceful 
competition,    as    he    phrases    it?     It   doesn't 


seem  very  likely,  for  In  another  statement,  he 
pointed  out  that  Communists  attach  great 
importance  to  revolutionary  theory  and  were 
achieving  their  successes  precisely  because 
they  are  always  guided  by  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
teachings.  The  revolutionary  theory,  the 
early  teachings  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  all  fore- 
cast a  continuing  struggle  against  the  cap- 
italist states  ending  only  when  these  states 
were  overthrown. 

["Consequently.  Khrushchev  means  that 
the  Communist  Party,  the  -Soviet  state,  nii.s 
not  veered  away  frum  early  Communist  rev- 
olutionary theory  It  not  only  still  bellovps 
in  it.  but  It  will  act  upon  this  belief  Ai.y 
other  Intentions  we  read  Into  Commvini-t 
statements  are  merely  derived  from  their  be- 
lief in  expediency  They  will  emplny  any 
ruse,  practice  any  cunning  to  achieve  their 
end  .^nd  if  they  can  lull  u.s  into  a  f<i!s<' 
.sense  .f  security  by  disiis«emblln>r  we  may  be 
sure  that  they  wii;  Uo  It  so  th.it  they  niav 
ultimately  achieve  their  ends  nf  nverthrnw- 
ing  our  type  of  govrrnment  and  ending  our 
way  of  life 

["Once  we  recognized  the  constancy  '')f  pur- 
fK->se  of  the  Communists,  we  set  about  to 
prepare  ourselves  to  resist  communism  a.' 
effectively  as  fxjssible  The  Scvtet  lhre:i' 
IS  a  very  dynamic  one.  and  -ve  must  adopt 
dynamic  means  to  counter  It  Dynamli- 
means  suggest  that  we  must  have  strent{fh 
and  that  Is  the  fjobitlon  we  have  ndopted  •■■ 
protect  ourselves  We  twlieve.  from  the 
facts  that  face  us.  that  we  must  l>e  strong; 
m  order  to  pr<itect  ourselves  from  the  threat 
of  the  Communist  world  "] 

State. 

Speech  Nn  71  Hon  WUber  M  Bnicker 
Serretarv  of  .^rmy  review  da'e  Jan'sary  \'.l 
1960     delivery   date     February   7,    I960 

Page  3  (suggested  deletion.si  'In  seeking 
an  example  to  Influence  our  childrfn  to  a  afc 
of  virtue,  dlllgency,  and  good  citizenship 
how  fortunate  It  la  that  we  need  never  cloak 
the  memc'TV  of  this  man  with  txirr-iwed  trap- 
pings of  virtue,  hnnesty  and  humlll'y 
[like  the  embalmed  body  of  a  'enin  lyiiK 
entombed  in  Red  Square]  How  fortunate 
for  us  that  Washington  had  immortal  great- 
ness, born  of  truth  and  genuineness — [not 
the  kind  so  easily  discredited,  like  the  fleet- 
ing glory  of  a  Stalin,  branded  as  a  murderer 
by  the  next  ambitlcjus  man  to  come  to 
power]  ■■ 

State 

Speech  No  74  .\dm  .Arlelgh  Burke,  no 
review  date,   delivery  date.  June  4,  1961 

Pages  7  8  "Today  — as  In  the  past— the 
United  States  Is  engaged  In  a  grim  competi- 
tion with  [an  alien  philostjphy  that  has 
taken  over  whole  countries  without  firing  a 
shot.  That  Is  why  the  only  real  way  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  our  Nation  Is  tt) 
strengthen  what  Is  under  attack,  to 
strengthen  the  Individual]  an  ripan.iiont.it 
rnovement  that  a.isign.i  a  high,  priorify  to 
nonmil'.tary  means  m  «M  dritf  /or  tcorld 
dorninion" 

State 

Page  8  ["In  the  words  of  Cardinal  New- 
man, if  there  Is  any  truth  brought  home  to 
us  by  conscience,  it  is  this  that  we  are  per- 
sonally responsible  for  what  we  do.  that  we 
have  no  means  of  shifting  our  resporvslblUty 
and  that  dereliction  of  duty  Involves 
punishment  "] 

Speaker's  office 

Speech  No.  75  Vice  Adm  Robert  B  Pirie 
no  review  date,  delivery  date,  March  18,  1961 

Page  3  I  suggested  deletion)  :  r  Khrushchev 
said     We  will  bury  you."  "] 

State, 

Speech  No  76  Oen  George  H  Decker; 
review  date,  February  3,  1961,  delivery  date. 
February  6.  1961. 

Page  11  (suggested  deletion):  "However, 
after  World  War  II,  the  aggressive  designs  of 
the  [Soviet  Union]  Communtats  became  all 
too  clear." 


DSR  suggested  change  under  State  guid- 
ance. 

Speech  No  77  Adm  Arlelgh  Burke:  no 
review  date,   delivery  date,  July   11.   1961. 

Page  2  (suggested  deletion)  ["'The  Insid- 
ious cancer  of  communism  Inching  down 
the  peninsula  of  southeast  Asia;  the  fester- 
ing sore  of  Cuba,  the  almost  malarial  reoc- 
currence of  Communist  threats  over  Berlin; 
the  growing  infection  spread  by  Conununlat 
Infiltration  and  subversion  throughout  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  Ameri<a  are  only  the  latest  symptoms 
of  a  sick  and  troubled  world    'J 

State 

Speech  No  78  Lt  Gen  Arthur  O  Tru- 
ile.iu,  no  review  date,  delivery  date,  Febru- 
,iry  3    I960 

Page  14  (Suggested  change)  "There  must 
be  no  d'lubt  as  to  our  determination  not 
only  to  win  In  this  mad  race  but  to  [destroy 
the  viru.s]  pretent  the  erpan.iion  of  com- 
munism as  a  major  threat  to  freemen  every- 
where 

st.ae 

Speech  No  70  I.t  Gen  Arthur  O  Tru- 
deau,  review  date  December  30.  1969;  de- 
livery date.  January  15,  I960 

Page  S  '.Additionally  the  Soviets  have 
provided  l,irge  qu.mtitiea  of  weapons  and 
eqMlpmeiii  to  various  [subverted  or  oon- 
tr.ili«><j]  ultranatlonallst  movements  out- 
side the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains,  [such 
*s]  It  inch  rountriei  as  Iraq.  Indonesia,  and 
Afghanistan  '" 

State 

Page  6    [I  ask  you    Is  It  not  probable  that 

m  the  event  of  h<jfttlllties  within  Fidel  Cas- 
tri)s  Cuba  that  Communist  volunteers  with 
inixlern  weapoiuR  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  CMna  will  be  in  action'  Let  us  not 
forge'  Guatemala  "] 
State 

Speech  No  8<)  Lt  Gen  J  F  Carroll.  lO 
US.\F  review  date  May  11,  1961.  delivery 
U.ite,  May  19    1961 

P.ige  16  A  negative  philosophy  won't 
susluin  us  [In  this  conflict]  We  must  live  s 
positive  phlUwophy  '" 

(Cens<a  »  comment       Use  softer  term  "') 

State 

Page  17  [Make  no  mistake;  we  are  at  war 
right  now  a  total  war  of  Ideas,  War  be- 
C(imes  total  wlien  the  price  Is  total:  the 
world  itself  '] 

(Censors  comment    "Too  strong,"') 

State 

Speech  No  81  Lt  Gen  Arthur  O  Tru- 
deau,  review  date,  February  4,  I960:  delivery 
date    February  8,  1960 

Pages  2  3  "Beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
this  country  Is  still  the  prime  target  of  an 
endless  and  all-out  offensive  by  world  com- 
munism TTie  Communists  [attack]  engage 
us  on  every  front  and  by  every  means  at 
their  disposal  nhort  of  direct  rniHtary  action. 
Their  strategy  [of  threats]  Includes  a  power- 
ful posture,  subversion.  [p>ollce  actlonsj  eco- 
nomic warfare  and  [even  widely  published 
technok)glcal  accomplishments]  a  ma-mtiva 
propaganda  machine  geared  to  the  erplottU' 
tion  of  dramafic  technological  accompltah- 
mrnt <    ' 

State, 

Speech  No  82  Adm  Arlelgh  Burke:  no 
review  date    delivery  date.  February  22,  1961. 

Page  2  (suggested  deletion)  :  r'For  Just 
this  sort  of  free,  unrestricted  thinking  has 
produced  most  of  the  remarkable  accom- 
plishments throughout  our  Nation's  history. 
And  it  Is  precisely  this  kind  of  free  discus- 
sion of  alternative  solutions  to  our  problems 
that  we  must  rely  on  for  oiu"  future  prog- 
ress  1 

D6R  on  recommendation  of  JCS  with  con- 
currence of  Deputy  ASD  (PA). 

Speech  No  83:  Lt.  Gen  Paul  L.  FreetnAn, 
Jr  .  deputy  commanding  general  for  Reserve 
Forces.  US    Army   Command,   Fort   Monroe, 
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Vs.:  nriew  daU.  May  3.  lOBl;  delivery  (Ut«. 
May  10.  1061. 

Pac*  I :  TTbers  Is  no  doubt  but  that  er- 
eryons  In  our  Natioo  has]  Moat  peopts  in 
our  country  have  heard  much  about  oom- 
munlam  [and  knows  that  we  are  engaged  In 
some  sort  of  a  struggle  with  the  Sortots. 
generally  known  at  present  as  the  oold  war. 
Tber  aiso  know  that  Red  (Thlna  is  InTolvwL 
that  bearded  Castro's  Cuba  Is  giving  as  trou- 
ble and  that  there  Is  much  <x>nruslon].  Thep 
know  that  the  Soviet  Unum  a7^d  Commu- 
niat  China  are  using  it  o«  the  vehicle  for 
rzpantion  and  domination  of  other  nstioiu. 
They  wee  this  in  Casiro'a  Cuba  end  in  the 
troublea  In  Africa  and  southesst  Asia. 

"Of  course,  the  better  informed  and  more 
latelllgent  segment  of  our  population  has  a 
very  good  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
Cuoununlst  threat  and  of  Soviet -Sino  Inten- 
tions and  capabUlUes,  [to  injure  us  pbysi- 
caily.  econocnlcally.  and  spiritually].  They 
realiae  that  we  and  our  allias  face  an  all-out 
struggle  with  [a  treacherous  and  deadly  ad- 
versary] adver$ariea  whose  fully  publlciaed 
objective  Is  world  dominatlan." 

State. 

Page  6:  'Then  came  tha  Korean  [fiasco] 
tear. 

(Censor's  coounent:  Sec  Webster,  "Action 
that  oomas  to  a  ridiculous  end.") 

State. 

Speech  No.  84:  Rear  Adm  Lawson  P  Ra- 
mafre:  review  date.  Februa.-y  23.  1961;  deliv- 
ery date,  February  23,  1961. 

Page  11  (Suggested  deletion.  ?)  :  *YOur 
enemies]  The  Communists  are  engaged  in  a 
massive  and  tragic  effort  to  twist  men's 
miiuls  Into  lntellect\isl  putty,  to  stifle  the 
questioning  and  Individualistic  nature  of 
man. 

"The  sickness  Is  contagious,  it  spreads. 
Unfortunately  we  see  It  not  merely  in  the  to- 
talitarian countries:  there  are  signs  of  It  in 
the  free  world,  even  In  our  own  land. 

"There  Is  developing  a  dangerous  tenden- 
cy. I  think,  to  suppress  Ideas,  to  drown  man- 
kind in  the  foamy  detergcncy  of  so-called 
right  thinking." 

DSR  in  accordance  with  similar  changes 
previously  made  by  State.  <  Deletion  was  only 
of  struck  portion,  not  of  entire  paragraph.) 

Speech  Ifo.  86:  Brig.  Oeit  Charles  A.  Ter- 
hune,  Jr.:  no  review  date:  delivery  date. 
April  19.  1961. 

Page  2:  ["We  face  a  powerful  enemy  com- 
mitted to  world  docnlnattoa  and  prepared  to 
tise  force.  If  neoeasary,  to  attain  that  end."] 

DSR  in  accordance  with  similar  deletions 
previously  made  by  State. 

Speech  No,  86:  Brig,  Oen  Charles  H.  Ter- 
hune,  Jr.:  review  date,  illegible;  delivery 
date.  April  19.  1901 

Page  1 .  "'Today  the  United  States  faces  the 
moet  serious  threat  In  Its  history  [a  powerful 
enemy  ccnunltted  to  world  domination  and 
prepared  to  uae  force,  if  necessary,  to  obtain 
that  end]." 

DSR  Ln  accordance  with  similar  deletions 
previously  nukde  by  State. 

Speech  No.  87:  MaJ.  Oen.  George  R  Math- 
er; review  date.  March  14,  1961;  delivery 
date.  March  16. 1961. 

Page  1:  "It  was  in  1776  that  Col.  Henry 
Knox  made  the  first  proptmal  for  a  military 
academy  in  this  country,  taxd  George  Wash- 
ington and  others  time  and  again  urged  that 
Congress  provide  for  such  an  Institution. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  tlie  need  for  West 
Point  existed  long  before  it  was  estabUahed. 
and  that  this  need  wiill  continue  to  exist 
[so  long  as  the  forces  of  aggression  con- 
front ual" 

Not  known. 

Page  fl:  "U.S.  Army  forces  deployed  abroad 
as  part  of  [a  trl -service]  the  Armed  Forces 
team,  make  a  major  contribution  to  hold- 
ing [Communist]  any  potential  aggression 
In  check." 

Source  of  first  deletion  unknown.  Second 
deletion  made  by  State. 


Speech  No.  88:  Lt.  <3en.  Joeeph  F.  Cairoll, 
lO,  USAF;  renew  date.  August  38,  1061;  de- 
livery data.  August  39.  IML 

Page  9:  "For  ttie  Oonununtet.  sooh  Illegal 
action  poses  no  moral  problam.  To  betray 
any  trust,  to  betray  even  the  natkm  ctf  hla 
birth.  Is  Juatlflable  if  It  advances  the  cause 
of  world  revolution  and  Dntematlonal  oom- 
munlcm]  the  Soviet  VnUm." 

(Censor's  comment:  "International"  is  a 
nice  word  which  we  prefer  not  to  apply  to 
communism.  Makes  It  sound  like  a  brother- 
hood of  equals,  whereas  it  Is  actually  merely 
the  external  area  of  Russian  foreign  policy.) 

State. 

Page  11:  "It  Is  a  fact  borne  out  repeatedly 
In  tlie  almost  dally  apprehension  of  Com- 
munist agents  throughout  the  free  world. 
agents  whose  sole  purpose  in  life  Is  to  subvert 
and  destroy  our  basic  freedoms  and  thereby 
advance  the  catise  of  [world  communism] 
the  Soviet  Union,  achieving — In  the  words  of 
Lenin — '  •  •  •  the  victory  of  the  world  revo- 
lutlon  and  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional proletarian   Soviet  Republic' " 

SUte. 

Page  13:  "Within  leas  than  10  years,  this 
Communist  combination  of  military  force 
and  subversive  activity  has  resulted  In  anti- 
government  guerrilla  operations  in  Burma, 
the  Philippines,  and  Malaya;  civil  war  in 
Vietnam  and  Lace;  and,  most  recently,  the 
establishment  of  a  Communist-Une  govern- 
ment in  Cuba — within  the  heart  of  our  own 
hemisphere." 

SUte. 

Speech  No,  89:  Lt,  Gen,  Arthur  O.  Tru- 
deau;  no  review  date;  delivery  date,  May  1, 
1961. 

Page  4 :  "Your  presence  here  la  proof  of  the 
keen  awareness  by  American  business  and 
industry  that,  in  addition  to  business,  em- 
ployment, and  profit,  a  reawakening  of  the 
pioneering  spirit  Is  needed  today  as  we  of 
the  free  world  grapple  with  the  [vicious] 
challenge  of  [world]  communism." 

State. 

Page  II:  "Leadtlme  Is  a  key  factor  In 
meeting  the  [critical]  Communist  threat. 
Our  present  weapon  leadtlme  Is  too  long; 
It  is  running  on  the  average  of  7  to  8  years. 
This  means  that  if  we  achieve  a  technolog- 
ical breakthrough  today.  It  will  be  1967  or 
later  before  our  new  weapons  systems  will 
be  in  production.  Meanwhile,  if  [the  Reds] 
a  potential  enemy  can  steal  the  secret  a  full 
2  years  after  we  have  It  or  have  It  handed 
to  them  for  that  matter,  they  can  still  beat 
us  to  the  punch." 

State. 

Si>eech  No.  90:  Lt  Oen.  Arthur  G.  Tru- 
deau:  review  date.  May  5,  1961;  delivery 
date.  May  17.  1061. 

Page  1:  "Yes,  it  was  this  Boston  massacre 
that  sowed  the  seeds  of  moral  indignation 
that  led  to  the  boldest  concepts  and  greatest 
advances  In  hiunan  relatiozishlps  man  has 
ever  known.  But  let  us  remnnber  that  the 
prindplea  they  fought  for  that  day  are 
freshly  challenged  every  day.  They  must  be 
fought  for  and  won.  again  and  again — 
through  continuous,  dedicated  struggle. 
They  can  never  be  taken  for  granted.  Al- 
ready one-third  of  the  world's  peoples  are 
enslaved  in  the  chains  of  [world]  Sino- 
Soviet  communism." 

(Censor's  note:  We  want  to  discourage 
the  term  "world  conununlsm."  It  sounds 
very  peaaimlstle  and  also,  to  some,  pleasantly 
internaUonal.  like  the  UJf.) 

Indication  that  entire  passage  suggested 
for  deletion  is  in  error — only  change  made 
was  substitution  of  "Sino-Soviet"  for  word 
"world." 

State. 

Speech  No.  01:  Rear  Adm.  William  A. 
Schoech,  UB.  Navy,  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
Boreau  of  Naval  Weapons;  no  review  date; 
delivery  date.  February  34,  1061. 


Page  3:  "We  must  have  no  delusions  about 
the  aspirations,  the  undlmlnishlng  goals  of 
the  Communist  poweisL  namely,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Bed  China].  As  Ptastdent  Ken- 
nedy has  Dald]  indicated,  'We  must  never 
be  lulled  into  believing  [that  either  power 
has]  the  Communist  powers  have  yielded 
Llts]  their  ambition  for  world  domination.'  " 

State. 

Page  3  (suggested  deletion)  :  ["But  for  the 
preeent,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  the  Communists  remain  the  same, 
no  matter  what  facade  is  constructed  -o 
obscure  their  relentless  drive  for  conquest. 
In  reality,  they  prefer  to  use  methods  short 
of  aggressive  action.  They  are  masters  at 
political  infiltration,  subversion,  economic 
warfare,  and  propaganda;  and  with  these 
weapons  they  have  expanded  their  drive  Into 
what  is  now  called  cold  war."l 

State. 

Sp>eech  No.  93:  MaJ.  Gen  William  T. 
Thurman;  no  review  date;  •'elivery  date, 
February  17.  1961. 

Pages  6-6:  "Rather.  It  seeks  to  establish  a 
world  [wide  Soviet  dictatorship]  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  [.  It  represents  a 
combination  of  the  worst  aspects  of  atheism, 
mtlerlsm,  and  godless  materialism.  Under 
the  pressure  of  this  forcej  under  the  prac- 
tice SiTio-SoTiet  communism,  the  Indl'vldual 
is  not  the  recipient  of  the  good  of  the  state." 

State. 

Pages  0,  7,  and  8:  "To  achieve  their  ends, 
the  Soviets  have  created  a  military  force 
which  Is  second  only  to  oiu  own.  It  is  true 
that  [Mr.  Blhrushchev]  the  Soviet  leadership 
has  recently  modified  the  inevitability  of 
war  [with  the  West]  doctrine.  However,  we 
must  not  allow  this  shift  to  lead  us  Into 
believing  that  the  Soviets  would  hesitate  to 
use  this  military  might  'if  they  felt  Dt  was 
the  only  way  for  them  to]  they  could  do  so 
with  little  risk  to  themselves  and  achieve 
the  tiltlmate  alms  of  International  com- 
munism.. Rather,  we  must  make  certain 
that  their  apparent  •  •  •  shift  away  from 
the  Inevitability  of  war  Is  made  a  permanent 
change  by  our  own  continued  superior  mili- 
tary capability." 

(Censor's  note:  Personalities.) 

SUte. 

"[Knowing  that  their  global  war  mlliUry 
capabilities  are  currently  stymied  J  The  So- 
vleU  are  turning  more  aiui  more  to  the  use 
of  [other  kinds  of  conflict.  Thej  are  using] 
political  subversion,  economic  Dntlmldation] 
means,  and  [the  big  lie]  {vopaganda  tech- 
niques to  extend  their  sphere  of  influence 
into  the  unconunitted  and  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world." 

(Censor's  note:  Implying  motives.  Civil- 
ity.) 

SUte. 

"[Whenever  possible,  they  will  create  tur- 
moil, then  militarily,  economically  and  po- 
litically attempt  to  exploit  the  confusion 
that  resulU.  Or  if  confusion  already  pre- 
vails, they  will  infiltrate  with  their  highly 
skilled  specialists  so  that  a  oontrolllng  gov- 
ermnent  sympathetic  to  them  will  emerge. 
They  thrive  on  civil  war.  whether  or  not  it 
is  of  their  own  making.]  There,  looal  con- 
fusion or  local  confilcts  represent  perfect  In- 
vlUtions  [for  this  type  of  aggreesion]  to 
Communist  activity. 

"The  total  challenge  to  world  peace  does 
not  stem  solely  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Within  Asia,  the  Red  Chinese  are  frantically 
driving  to  build  up  their  own  [potent  mili- 
tary] force  and  influence.  Although  they 
lack  the  modem  industrial  machinery  which 
the  Soviet  Union  has,  they  are  substituting 
manpower  for  motorpower.  By  our  stand- 
ards their  methods  are  crude;  nevertheless, 
they  are  making  military  production  head- 
way. [Though  they  are  leas  ad^t  at  propa- 
ganda, they  are  vocally  more  beUlgerent  than 
are  the  Soviets.  Further,  it  appears  that. 
their    leaders    would    not    mind    sacrUlcmg 
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many  of  their  people  If  they  felt  that  a  war 
would  benefit  them. 3 

"tin  the  Wert  wej  Some  obtervera  have 
tended  to  believe  that  oTerpopulatlon  with- 
in Red  China  and  the  enaulng  requirement 
for  consumer  neceaeltles  would  deter  their 
buildup  effort*.  However,  they  are  turning 
thla  population  overflow  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. IThey  &re  sending  large  colonies 
of  their  people  Into  foreign  countries,  there 
to  set  up  Communlat  cells.  These  colonies 
do  not  attempt  to  Infiltrate  the  government 
In  the  same  way  that  Soviet  specialists  do 
Nevertheleas,  they  are  Just  as  deadly  By 
sending  these  pllgrlmllke  groups  out  with 
coerced  assurance  of  continued  allegiance  to 
the  home  country,  the  leaders  of  Pelplng  are 
creating  a  subversive  mttchlne  which  threat- 
ens to  become  a  major  obstacle  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  for  all  mankind.]  Manpotcer  be- 
eornes  a  substitute  for  other  kinds  of  power 

State. 

Speech  No.  04:  Rear  Adm.  Rawson  Bennett, 
no  review  date;  delivery  date.  April  13.  1960 

Pages  8.  9.  10.  11.  12.  13.  and  14: 

["May  I  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  all 
the  opinions  that  follow  are  those  of  tbe 
four  authors  of  the  book— William  P.  Klnt- 
ner.  James  E.  Dougherty,  and  Alan  J  Cot- 
trell — and  are  not  necessarily  our  own  nor  du 
they  reflect  the  studied  viewpoint  of  the 
Kavy  Department  or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. My  only  purpose  In  reviewing  and 
summarizing  this  book  Is  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention some  of  the  new  Ideas  about  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  deserve 
serious  consideration  by  all  thinking 
Americans 

["The  basic  thesis  of  protracted  cunfllct 
Is  that  in  the  conflict  between  the  free  world 
and  the  Communists,  which  we  call  the  cold 
war,  it  Is  pointless  to  talk  In  terms  of  war 
versus  peace  Specifically  the  United  States 
and  the  UB  S  R.  are  locked  In  a  contest  over 
the  domination  of  the  earth  and.  now.  Its 
outer  space,  and  over  the  future  of  human 
society.  The  Russian  and  Chinese  Com- 
munists hope  to  win  this  conflict  though 
protracted  conflict  Is  to  concentrate  on  the 
total  objective,  to  follow  always  carefully 
controlled  methods,  to  shift  the  battleground 
constantly,  and  to  utilize  weapons  systems 
and  operational  tactics  whose  purpose  Is  to 
confuse  the  opponent,  keep  him  ofT  balance. 
and  wear  down  his  resistance.  This  Is  a 
revolutionary  strategy  which  exploits  poli- 
tics, economics,  culture,  science,  and  tech- 
nology for  Its  own  ends  and  denies  their  ex- 
ploitation to  the  enemy. 

["The  basic  principle  of  this  strategy  Is 
that  a  general,  direct,  decisive  encounter  with 
the  enemy  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs  un- 
less and  until  overwhelming  physical  superi- 
ority sufllcient  to  Insure  the  enemy's  com- 
plete destruction — and  his  alone — has  been 
acquired.  In  seeking  to  avoid  such  an  en- 
counter, the  fullest  possible  reliance  must 
be  placed  upon  Indirect,  Irregular,  and  un- 
conventional tactics  The  important  point 
to  be  underlined  is  that  in  order  to  survive 
or  win  this  conflict,  strategies  must  be 
planned  not  years  ahead  but  decades 

["According  to  the  Communist  dcctrlne  of 
protracted  conflict,  war.  politics,  diplomacy. 
law.  psychology,  science,  and  economics  are 
all  closely  interwoven  and  Integrated  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  In  fact,  the  au- 
thors descrlba  the  Communist  methods  as 
largely  psychopolitlcal.  Their  strategy  In 
the  broadest  terms  has  been  to  eschew  the 
massive  use  of  hardware  and  to  produce  psy- 
chological disturbances  within  the  West 
while  at  the  same  time  keeping  uncommitted 
nations  uncommitted  or  drawing  them  Into 
the  Communist  orbit  The  Communists  have 
applied  Freudian  techniques  in  order  to  In- 
duce a  guilt  complex  in  the  West  about  such 
things  as  armament,  colonial  possessions 
and  foreign  bases,  and  thus  to  paralyze  the 
West's  will  to  take  b  resolute  stand  any- 
where. 
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["Since  1946.  the  Communists  have  been 
able  to  confine  the  cold  war  to  the  war 
zone  of  the  non -Communist  world,  while 
keeping  the  peace  acne — namely,  the  Com- 
munist bloc  of  satellites — virtually  closed  to 
Western  intervention  and.  incidentally,  the 
ministrations  of  the  United  Nations  When 
the  West  wins  a  round  as.  for  example.  In 
the  Berlin  blockage  and  Quency,  It  is  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  When  the  Communists 
win  a  round  as.  for  example.  In  Indochina 
and  the  Middle  Bast,  they  gain  access  to 
ground  previously  closed  to  them  Mean- 
while, the  Soviets  are  Immune  from  outside 
Intervention  because  we  consider  the  Com- 
munists' ztine  of  p)eace  as  untouchable  For 
example,  even  In  the  Hungarian  crl.sl.'i.  the 
United  States  took  pains  to  reassure  the  So- 
viet Union  that  It  had  no  intention  of  ex- 
ploiting the  only  real  International  conflict 
which  had  yet  occurred  within  the  Commu- 
nist zone  We  instinctively  draw  back  from 
any  action  that  might  accidentally  •  •  • 
The  Soviets  are  equally  reluctant  to  get  In- 
volved In  war.  If  not  more  sf).  at  least  at 
this  time  The  Communists  exploit  this 
Western  characteristic  by  making  veiled 
threats  of  war  when  it  suits  them 

[■'The  authors  maintain  that  the  West 
can  only  hope  to  defeat  the  Communists  by 
learning  to  counter  the  strategy  of  pro- 
tracted conflict,  to  manage  conflict  In  space 
and  time  This  will  be  Immensely  difficult 
for  us  The  Communists  possess  a  men- 
tality th.it  Is  much  better  suited  to  pro- 
tracted and  controlled  conflict  They  are 
patient  and  tenacious  For  example,  when 
the  Western  statesmen  attended  the  Cieneva 
.summit  conference,  they  may  have  had  pri- 
vate reservations,  but  they  were  under  the 
pressure  of  their  pe<iple'8  perennial  hopes  for 
a  settlement  with  finality  and  a  surcease 
(rcjm  all  strife  The  Soviets,  on  the  other 
hand,  came  to  establish  another  position  of 
maneuver  In  the  protracted  conflict 

["The  next  10  years  of  the  protracted  con- 
flict may  prove  to  he  the  most  momentous 
In  history  The  Communists  will  try  to  ex- 
ploit this  period  to  disarm  and  divide  the 
West,  to  complete  their  military  buildup, 
and  to  win  the  technological  race  The 
Communists  recognize  that  not  until  they 
have  achieved  a  decisive  margin  of  superi- 
ority In  the  realm  of  military-technology 
weapons  can  they  either  attack  with  impu- 
nity or  pose  to  the  West  the  choice  between 
surrender  and  total  defeat  It  is  only 
through  such  a  decisive  'breakthrough'  In 
the  weapons  race  that  the  protracted  con- 
flict could  be  terminated  by  a  strategic 
blow  If  they  simply  can  achieve  a  mar- 
ginal suf>erlorlty  in  the  weaptjns  race,  they 
can  utilize  this  margin  to  make  more  effec- 
tive other  means  of  conflict^jxjlltlcal  p«y- 
chtjlogical    organizational,  or  economic 

[The  authors,  arguing  that  the  C<»nxniu- 
nists  will  keep  their  hand  well  away  from 
the  trigger  unless  or  until  they  can  suddenly 
deliver  the  knockout  punch,  logically  pjolnt 
ovit  that  the  concept  of  ghjbal  dlsp^erslon  of 
strategic  capabilities  takes  on  added  signifi- 
cance for  Western  n.vtlons  The  greater  the 
dispersion  through  a  global  network  of 
mlsslle-launching  capabilities  thf  more 
technically  dlfllcult  will  be  an  attempted 
knockout 

['However,  the  central  military  problem. 
,i8  the  auth^ifs  see  it.  is  to  stand  up  against 
the  Stjvlets'  mlUtary-scientiflc  blackmail 
and  not  t<j  be  misled  by  their  skilled  tech- 
niques In  deception  and  exaggeration  The 
Communists  are  masters  In  displaying  such 
exhibits  as  military  power  and  technological 
achievement  They  are  alstj  experts  in  the 
art  of  planned  ml.sinf<jrmatlon 

[■'For  example  in  August  1957  the  Soviets, 
while  engaged  In  disarmament  talks,  an- 
nounced the  successful  tiring  of  an  ICBM. 
The  Implicit  claim  by  the  Soviets  that  they 
had  mastered.  In  one  fell  swoop,  all  the  com- 
plex phases   of   rocketry   met   with   deserved 


skepticism  In  Western  capitals.  However. 
when  the  sputniks  were  launched,  most 
Western  observers  immediately  accepted  this 
as  the  flnal  proof  that  the  SovteU  did 
possess  an  operational  ICBM  as  tbey  had 
claimed  The  Soviet  claims  were  accepted 
at  face  value 

[The  fact  of  the  matter,  according  to  the 
authors.  Is  that  the  placing  In  orbit  of  two 
earth  satellites  supplied  no  proof  that  the 
Soviets  had  solved  the  reentry  problem:  nor 
did  the  satellite  launching  substantiate  So- 
Met  claims  for  the  accuracy  of  their  alleged 
missiles  There  Is  a  considerable  gap  be- 
tween the  launching  of  a  sputnik  and  the 
zeroing  In.  with  Soviet  Intercontinental  mis- 
siles, of  all  the  West  t  farflung  strategic  In- 
stallations The  authors  declare  that  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  free  world  scientists 
to  scrutinize  the  slgnlflcance  of  sensational 
Soviet  technological  schlevemenu.  especially 
those  which  are  announced  by  Communist 
political  news  agencies,  and  not  accept  them 
at  face  value  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
Western  JournallsU  to  place  thoae  achieve- 
ments In  propyer  perspective 

[The  liuted  States  has  many  policies. 
each  more  or  less  sensible,  for  coping  with 
the  Comnumlsts  Sensible  or  not.  they  do 
not  total  up  to  a  coherent  overall  strategy. 
Also,  we  do  not  work  hard  enough  to  project 
our  Image  of  the  open  society  to  the  mil- 
lions behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains 
In  contrast  Co  the  Communist  system  of  the 
(litsed  society  The  West,  unless  It  tempers 
Its  paralyzing  fear  of  global  war  and  brings 
The  full  Impact  of  the  open  society  against 
the  Iron  Curtain  will  l<jee  some  of  Its  most 
natural  valuable  ailies-the  peoples  under 
Commimlst  rule  More  than  that.  It  will  lose 
the  potentially  decisive  battle  In  the  pro- 
tracted Conflict 

["The  sands  have  not  yet  run  out  But  If 
the  precious  time  that  still  remains  shall  not 
be  lost,  the  West  must  resolutely  Join  the 
Issue 

["For  the  past  15  minutes  or  so  I  have 
been  giving  you  the  words — partly  quoted 
.md  partly  summarized  or  paraphrased — of 
the  four  authors  of  protracted  conflict  They 
have  made  It  obvious  that  military  tech- 
nology Is  onf  of  the  msjor  ways  to  eventual 
victory  The  Navy  also  holds  that  view  and 
will  continue  to  be  In  the  forefront  of  ad- 
vancing   American    science    and    technolo^. 

['As  for  the  validity  of  the  rest  of  the 
thesis  propounded  by  this  book,  this  Is  a 
dem-Kracy  where  we  are  free  to  form  and 
express  our  own  political  viewpoints.  It  is 
up  to  each  one  of  us  to  think  out  the  •  •  • 
make  up  his  own  mind  The  Important  thing 
to  remember  Is  that  It  Is  a  problem  for  all 
Americans  not  Just  your  leaders  In  Wash- 
ingvin 

[Finally.  I  would  like  to  conclude  by  tell- 
ing you  a  8U)ry  which  you  will  see  applies  to 
our  disciisslon  this  evening. 

[    I  Juke  I 

[  As  a  nation,  and  perscjnally.  we  spend 
entirely  too  much  time  talking,  talking  about 
what  we  are  going  to  do  While  we  should 
not  ruFh  hastily  intc^  situations  without  the 
facta,  the  world's  greatest  power  must  not 
he  timid  One  reason  for  our  talk  is  that 
we  would  prefer  l<j  convince  others,  to  have 
everyone  like  us  But  the  strong,  however 
Just  and  logical,  will  never  be  liked  by  every- 
one 

['  Tlieodore  Rtosevelt  many  years  ago  gave 
us  good  guidance  In  one  sentence:  'Speak 
softly,  but  carry  a  big  stick  '  "] 

State 

Speech  No  95  Oen  S  E  Anderson;  re- 
view date.  May  4.  1961.  delivery  date.  May 
17   1961 

Page  2  "The  free  world  has  faced  and  must 
continue  to  face  a  hard  reality  of  our  times — 
the  growing  economic  and  military  power  of 
the  [Communist  worldj  5«no-Soi'iet  bloc." 

State. 
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Page  16:  "Cltlsens  who  realize  all  that  is 
[at  stake  in  the  world  struggle  that  we  call 
the  cold  warl  jeopardized  by  the  threat  of 
Communist  aggrettion  cannot  remain 
apathetic  or  complacent." 

State. 

Speech  No.  96:  Oen.  Groves  B.  Ersklne;  no 
review  date;  delivery  date,  June  23,  1961. 

Page  6:  T'At  the  present  time  the  principal 
efforts  of  our  enemies  (the  Communists)  are 
directed  toward  political  attack  on — and  sub- 
version of — the  areas  of  Interest  to  them. 
They  seem  to  have  concluded  for  the  time 
being,  at  least,  that  there  are  no  benefits  to 
be  gained  by  major  military  operaUons."] 

State. 

Speech  No.  97:  Brig.  Oen  John  W.  White, 
National  Security  Forxun.  Columbus,  Ohio; 
review  date,  March  3,  1961;  delivery  date, 
March  3.  1961 

Page  16:  "Responding  to  such  a  clear  call 
to  duty,  patriotic  Americans  everywhere  can 
contribute  to  [eventual  victory  In  all  phases 
of  the  cold  war  And  with  the  defeat  of  the 
godless  Ideology  of  communism  they  can] 
make  sure  that  human  liberty  will  not  perish 
from  the  earth  " 

DSR.  with  concurrence  of  ASD  (PA) .  under 
State  guidance 

Speech  No.  98  MaJ  Oen  George  R  Mather; 
no  review  date;  delivery  date,  April  4,  1961. 

Page  6:  "Moving  on  to  the  second  of  our 
bilateral  defense  agreements  in  tbe  Pacific 
area,  [we  consider  that]  the  U.S.  ArmyTs 
part]  hat  an  important  role  In  the  advice, 
aid.  and  training  [rendered  to]  of  the  army 
of  the  Republic  of  China  [has  produced  a 
military  force  which  acts  as  a  very  real  deter- 
rent to  the  Chinese  Communists  announced 
desire  to  selxe  the  offshore  Islands  and 
Taiwan]." 

Department  of  the  Army  prior  to  submis- 
sion to  DSR. 

Page  10:  "I  would  like  to  make  reference 
to  one  additional  element  of  Army  capabili- 
ties which  seem  to  have  received  much  at- 
tention of  late — our  guerrilla  and  counter- 
guerrilla  programs.  These  are  of  increasing 
Importance  [as  the  Communists  appear  to  be 
turning  more  and  more  to]  with  the  growth 
of  enen^Jf-^nsp^red  Insiirgency-type  opera- 
tions [to  achieve  their  ends:  In  today's  Gold 
War  the  threat  of  Oommunlst-lnspired  In- 
surgency faces  many  of  the  free  or  uncom- 
mitted nations  of  the  world]." 

Department  of  tbe  Army  prior  to  submis- 
sion to  DSR. 

Speech  No.  99:  MaJ.  Oen.  C.  O.  E)odge; 
review  date.  May  5,  1961:  delivery  date.  May 
10.  1961. 

Page  1 ;  "And  to  turn  to  a  more  serious 
vein,  the  United  States  today  is  in  the  moat 
dangerous  period  of  ber  history.  We  are 
faced  today  by  [a  more  ruthless  enemy] 
forces  more  dangerous  than  we  have  ever 
known  before:  [an  enemy]  forces  determined 
to  [destroy]  undermine  our  very  way  of  life 
by  any  and  all  means  available — economic, 
political,  psychological,  and  military.  Re- 
gardless of  the  tactics  used,  I  am  sure  of  one 
thing — that  this  ultimate  objective  of  the 
Communists  to  dominate  the  world  will  not 
change.  It  has  not  wavered  In  more  than 
40  years.  It  has  been  reiterated  over  and 
over  again  by  [the]  Communist  leaders  [of 
the  Soviet  Union]  and  It  has  been  stated  In 
[all  the  Communist]  their  literature  [that 
has  been  published]  since  [the  Communists 
came  to  power  in  Russia  in]  1917. 

SUte. 

Speech  No.  1(X):  Oen  George  H.  Decker; 
review  date.  February  9,  1961;  delivery  date, 
February  11,  1961. 

Page  3:  "Communist  power  continues  to 
grow,  and — from  a  position  of  developing 
military  and  economic  strength — we  of  the 
free  world  are  faced  with  varied  political  and 
military  initiatives  which  dally  test  our  will 
and  determination  to  resist.  Aggression, 
Intervention  and  subversion  In  Africa,  Asia, 


and  Latin  America  are  timely  examples  of 
the  means  used  by  others  to  ptirsue  their 
aim  of  world  domination." 

8  tote. 

Speech  No.  101:  Oen.  Thomas  S.  Power: 
review  date.  May  20,  1961;  delivery  date,  June 
7.  1961. 

Page  7:  "Therefore,  In  order  to  serve  as 
an  adequate  tangible  deterrent,  our  Armed 
Forces  must  have  a  credible  capability  to  win 
a  decisive  military  victory,  that  Is,  to  destroy 
any  enemy's  ability  [and  will]  to  continue  to 
war  which  he  may  have  forced  upon  us." 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  prior  to  sub- 
mission to  DSR. 

Speech  No.  102:  MaJ.  Oen.  S.  S.  Wade, 
USMC.  to  NROTC  students  at  Marquette 
University;  no  review  date;  delivery  date. 
May  13.  1961. 

Page  3:    "The  enemy. 

"Next,  who  Is  our  enemy  and  where  can 
we  find  him?  Why  does  he  attack  our  way 
of  life?  The  answer  to  these  questions  we 
all  know.  The  President  says  the  «nemy  Is 
advancing  around  the  globe.  For  more  than 
40  years,  [Communists]  they  have  been  en- 
gaged In  subjecting  mankind  to  their  way  of 
life —  atheistic  materialism." 

DSR  agreement  with  speaker  in  order  to 
avoid  delay  involved  in  State  clearance. 

Page  4 :    "Our  course  of  action : 

"Therefore,  what  Is  our  course  of  action? 
Strength  is  the  one  thing  the  Communists 
respect.  Their  moves  against  Berlin,  Taiwan, 
and  Korea  were  halted  when  we  refused  to 
allow  further  aggression.  [Of  equal  Im- 
portance to  the  actions  of  tbe  United  States 
in  those  situations.  Is  the  mission  being 
carried  out — at  this  very  minute — by  thou- 
sands of  oxu-  fellow  countrymen.] 

DSR  agreement  with  speaker  in  order  to 
avoid  dolay  involved  in  State  clearance. 

Page  5 :  "Defense  of  the  free  world  requires 
that  we  have  the  wartime  capability  of  ap- 
plying great  naval  power,  generated  from  the 
sea  [,  against  a  ponderous  landlocked  an- 
tagonist— an  opponent  who  is  vulnerable  the 
world  around  to  attoc^  from  the  ocean]. 

DSR  agreement  with  ppeaker  In  order  to 
avoid  delay  involved  in  State  clearance. 

Speech  No.  103:  Oen.  Thomas  S.  Power, 
Commander  in  Chief,  SAC,  before  the  Omaha 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  no  review  date;  de- 
livery date.  May  19.  1960. 

Page  4  (suggested  deletion)  :  T'To  do  so,  we 
should  first  consider  the  worst  condition, 
namely,  the  possibility  that  this  threat  may 
materialize  and  that,  despite  all  our  efforts 
to  the  contrary,  we  are  subjected  to  a  nuM- 
slve  surprise  attack.  If  we  were  to  start  out 
from  the  conviction  that  such  an  attack 
would  mean  an  end  of  everything,  we  need 
not  go  any  further. 

r'Indeed.  there  would  be  no  use  whatever 
in  maintolnlng  our  expeiuive  Military  Estab- 
lishment if  we  are  so  convinced  of  the  futil- 
ity of  nuclear  war  that  we  are  too  scared  to 
face  it.  If  we  are  that  scared  or  if  the 
Soviets  think  we  are.  nothing  will  stop  them 
from  taking  over  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
piecemeal.  Once  they  have  succeeded  in 
doing  BO,  they  anticipate  that  the  United 
States,  as  Lenin  put  it,  will  fall  into  their  lap 
'like  an  overrlp>e  apple.'  And  that  would  be 
even  worse  than  nuclear  war,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned."] 

SUte. 

Speech  No.  104:  MaJ.  Gen.  Clayton  P.  Kerr 
(at  National  Guard  refresher  course,  JAG 
School);  no  review  date;  delivery  date.  May 
31,  1960. 

Page  6:  "I  reconunend  that  you  all  let  your 
legal  imaginations  soar,  and  have  thoughtful 
and  practical  solutions  ready  [,  not  only]  for 
day-to-day  National  Guard  operations,  [but 
for  speedy  recovery  from  surprise  enemy  at- 
tack, which  may  well  mean  national  sur- 
vival], ujider  conditions  of  war  or  peace. 

Department  of  the  Army  prior  to  submis- 
sion to  DSR. 


Speech  No.  106:  Tactical  Air  Conuoand 
Operation  "Big  Picture"  (basic  briefing);  re- 
view date,  illegible;  delivery  date,  not  in- 
dicated. 

Pages  1-2:  "As  a  result  of  this  reevaluation 
[following  World  War  U]  and  the  failure 
of  the  Potsdam  Conference  in  1945  our  mili- 
tary might  became  centered  on  long  range 
strategic  forces  capable  of  [delivering  a 
devastotlng  blow  against  an  enemy  in  pro- 
portions which  heretofore  has  stirpassed  the 
imagination.  The  highly  controversial 
queen  of  the  skies,  B-36  bomber,  was  pro- 
duced in  quantity  to  carry  these  massive 
retaliation  weapons]  intercontinenteU  nu- 
clear warfare.  B-36  svrvixHUt  it*  critics  to 
become  the  backbone  of  the  long-range  strike 
force  and  fully  earned  the  nickname  of  the 
Peacemaker." 

Department  of  the  Army  prior  to  submis- 
sion to  DSR. 

Pages  2-3:  "The  post-World  War  U  period 
saw  our  Tactical  Air  Forces  fall  into  a  rapid 
decline.  The  reduced  military  budget  com- 
pelled the  Air  Force  to  follow  a  course  of  ac- 
tion which  put  most  of  the  military  effort 
into  one  basket,  so  to  speak — that  of  [mas- 
sive retaliation]  intercontinental  nuclear 
capabilities." 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  prior  to  sub- 
mission to  DSR. 

Page  3:  "Unfortunately,  we  were  able  to 
enjoy  the  monopoly  of  the  atomic  weapons 
for  only  a  few  short  years.  The  Russians  too 
were  testing  atomic  bombs  by  1949.  [The 
concept  of  using  our  nuclear  stockpile  to 
deter  all  tjrpes  of  war  did  not  prove  valid 
when  put  to  test,  as  was  demonstrated  force- 
fully In  Korea.  Political  consideration] 
Foreign  policy  dlcated  that  [the  threat  of 
general  nuclear  war  would  not  be  used  to 
bring  the  Korean  war  to  a  quick  conclxislon]. 
nuclear  weapons  would  not  be  lued  to  dem- 
onstrate to  Soviet  leaders  the  grave  risks 
involved  in  any  military  aggression.  It  then 
became  necessary  to  frantically  rebuild  tac- 
tical forces  to  be  used  [in  a  relatively  new 
military  environment  defined  as  a  limited  or 
small  war]  under  the  novel  military  circum- 
stances of  a  war  fought  from  sanctuaries — 
now  commonly  called  small  or  limited  war." 

Substitution  of  "overall  policy"  for  "polit- 
ical consideration"  made  by  State.  All  other 
changes  by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
prior  to  submission  to  DSR. 

Page  6:  "Further,  to  be  [responsible] 
responsive  to  our  national  policy,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  maintain  forces  to  defend 
[neutral  nations  as  well  as  help  allies  defend 
themselves]  UTicommttted  memhers  of  the 
United  Nations  who  may  ask  for  assistance 
in  repelling  communism,  pt  is  far  better 
that  a  nation  remain  neutral  than  fall  under 
Communist  Influence]. 

"Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  former  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  summed  up  the 
threat  to  the  United  States  when  he  said: 
'We  could  lose  oiu-  country  In  two  waj-s: 
Either  all  at  once  •  •  •  by  the  all-out  nu- 
clear war,  or  gradually  by  being  isolated  and 
nibbled   to  death.' 

"As  a  result  of  the  Dimited  war  threat] 
continued  pressure  of  militant  communism 
the  United  States  must  have  fast  reacting 
forces  able  to  counter  with  appropriate  and 
jKJlltlcally  acceptable  military  measvires  [all 
types  and  degrees  of  aggression]  aggression 
short  of  general  war." 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  prior  to  sub- 
mission to  DSR. 

Page  21:  "[The  Korean  war  demonstrated 
an  inability  to  combat,  other  than  the  all- 
out  war,  in   a  svrlft  tmd  decisive  manner]. 

"As  technology  continued  to  advance  our 
overall  capability,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  Tactical  Air  Command  to  develop  a 
concept  of  operation  which  would  meet  the 
jet  age  requirement  for  realistic  employment 
of  tactical  air  forces." 

Department  of  the  Air  FOrce  prior  to  sub- 
mission to  DSR, 
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Page  22  r  "Should  [a  IlmltciU  war  ensue.  It 
will  uadentaBdatoly  rcfnaln  limited  In  extent 
only  IX  [th«  major  powers  chooee  to  keep  It 
that  wayl  the  United  States  remains  strong. 
and  by  prompt  rerponae.  clearlf  demon- 
strmtes  to  Soviet  bodies  the  greater  risks  of 
continuing  or  expanding  the  action.  [Tbere- 
Xore,  a  small  war  neceesarlly  has  only  limited 
objectives  or  goals.  Nevertheless,  piecemeal 
•dvasces  through  such  actions  are  dangerous 
and  must  be  prevented.]  The  aggressor 
must  then  voluntarily  limit'  or  modify  his 
tnrtgiJuU  goals  arul  objectives  or  run  the 
greater  risks  of  national  defeat  if  he  becomes 
totally  committed." 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  prior  to  sub- 
mission to  DSR. 

Page  33:  "aenerally.  It  can  be  sUted  that 
small  wars  are  likely  to  occur  In  those  areas 
where  [a  military  vacuum  exists]  superior 
forces  can  most  easily  be  brought  to  bear. 
pLorea.  Central  and  South  America.]  The 
Middle  last  and  southeast  Asia  can  be  In- 
eluded  In  this  generalisation.  The  coun- 
tries In  these  areas  [are  for  the  most  part 
militarily  weak,  have  a  low  standard  or 
llvlngj  maintain  relatively  small  forces,  are 
underdeveloped,  and  are  [prime]  considered 
by  the  Communists  to  be  targets  for  [Com- 
munist] subversion  and  aggression  in  Its 
many  lorms  " 

Etepcu-tment  of  the  Air  Force  J>rlor  to  sub- 
mission to  DeR. 

Speech  No.  106  Rear  Adm.  C.  O.  Trlebel. 
USN;  review  date.  July  25.  1»»^;  delivery 
date.  July  39,  1961. 

Pages  4-5:  CNow.  let's  take  a  look  at  the 
geography  of  Russia.  This  tremendous  land 
mass  Is  one-sixth  of  the  total  real  estate  on 
ovir  globe.  It  U  the  largest  country  In  the 
world.  The  eastern  part  of  Russia  Is  very 
rough  terrain.  It  U  very  hard  for  mankind 
♦o  communicate  and  make  a  living.  The 
ground  remains  frozen  year  round  from 
about  the  central  part  of  Russia  down  to 
ths  eastern  seaboard.  Because  of  this  rugged 
«OQdltlon.  we  find  most  of  the  population 
concentrated  In  the  western  half. 
["Visual  00-S3. 

["This  Is  the  heart  of  the  Soviet  CTnlon.  Its 
Industries  and  government  are  very  vulner- 
able to  a  submarine  that  can  shoot  a  mlssUe 
from  1.500  miles.  Notice  the  land  border 
of  Russia.  It  extends  all  the  way  around 
the  west  and  to  the  south  and  up  Into  the 
east.  This  ezpUlns  why  the  Russians  have 
always  been  forced  to  maintain  a  large  army 
for  defensive  purposes.  Notice,  also,  the  area 
In  the  north,  an  uninhabited  ice  cap  which 
up  ontU  the  past  few  years  has  remained  a 
closed  wall  of  ice  to  all  potential  Invadors. 
something  they  haven t  had  to  worry  about 
However,  this  formerly  secure  frontier  has 
been  breached  by  the  historic  voyages  of 
the  nuclear  powered  submarines  under  the 
Ice.  We  have  complicated  their  defenses  and 
now  present  the  potential  of  counterattack 
from  the  northern  frontier. 

["All  of  this  probably  sounds  a  little  war- 
like, but  our  objective  here  Is  to  calmly  but 
seriously  present  to  any  aggressor  nation 
such  a  powerful  persuasive  Instrument  of 
retaliation  that  they  will  never  try  to  begin 
another  world  war. '] 

Voluntarily  deleted  to  eliminate  necessity 
for  State  Department  clearance. 

Speech  No.  107:  Rear  Adm.  Robert  D. 
Powers,  Jr  ,  USN,  Deputy  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Navy;  review  date  not  In- 
dicated;   delivery    date    not    Indicated. 

Pages  14-15:  "Do  you  know  the  provisions 
of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations' 
[Though  often  termed  useless  ]  The  United 
Nations  has  been  an  important  Instrument 
In  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  settle- 
ment of  International  controversies.  Ad- 
mittedly It  Is  not  perfect  nor  the  ultimate 
answer  to  the  world's  problems,  but  It  la  the 
best  model  to  date.  [And  until  a  better 
vshlcls  U  constructed  It  U  better  than  none  ] 
An  hour  or  two  of  reading  will  give  you   a 


general    knowledge    of    the    charter    iinder 
which    the    United   Nations  operates." 

State. 

Speech  No.  108:  MaJ.  Oen.  Oeorge  T 
Duncan.  Onmmandlng  General,  TV  UB.  Army 
Corps;   review  date  Illegible;    delivery  date. 

April  11,  19«1. 

Page  3  ( the  following  was  not  altered )  : 
"After  World  War  II.  the  United  States  found 
itself  In  circumstances  completely  new  In 
lU  history.  Whether  we  Uke  It  or  not.  we 
had  fallen  heir  to  a  heavy  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  International  leadership.  World 
conditions  convinced  moet  Americans  that 
we  couid  nut  return  to  our  traditional  peace- 
time policy  of  no  foreign  entanglements. 

■  Partly  because  of  this,  and  partly  out  of 
humanitarian  concern,  much  of  our  national 
effort  overseas  during  the  period  1945  50  was 
devoted  to  providing  both  our  wartime  allies 
and  defeated  enemies  with  extensive  assi.st- 
ance  In  restoring  their  governments  and 
economies. 

"The  Marshall  plan,  begun  during  thi.s 
perUxl,  was  to  be  the  genesis  of  the  global 
aspect  of  our  foreign  policy  which  has  be- 
come known  today  as  the  mutual  security 
program  " 

Speech  No  109:  Rear  Adm  Joseph  N 
Murphy.  USN;  no  review  date;  delivery  date. 
March  17,  1961. 

Page    3     (suggested     change  i       "The    free 
world  Is  locked  in  a  [life  and  death]  struggle 
with  the  Communist  world  " 
SUte 

Page  4:  "The  CommunUts  have  built  and 
maintained  the  second  largest  fleet  In  the 
world  with  a  tremendous  submarine  force 
[They  understand  that  if  their  avowed  In- 
tent of  world  domination  is  to  be  attained 
they  must  cut  the  sea  ties  of  the  Western 
allies]  In  the  event  that  icar  should  be 
forced  upon  ut.  it  U  the  Nsvy  that  must  ke^'p 
these  avenues  of  spproach  [open  1  fo  our 
allies  open." 
Slate. 

Speech  No  110  Gen  Thomas  S  Power 
commander  In  chief.  SAC,  review  date  not 
Indicated;    delivery    date,    October   31.    I960 

Page  13  (this  was  app>roved):  "Yet.  In 
the  face  of  the  growing  threat  to  our  tech- 
nological leaderal^n,  we  are  still  spending 
leas  than  4  perce^  of  our  gross  national 
product  for  education — far  less  than  we  are 
spendmg  for  s<jme  of  our  luxuries.  But  even 
If  we  were  to  spend  a  great  deal  more,  dol- 
lars alone  will  not  reflect  the  intrln.slc  value 
of  what  might  be  termed  our  "gross  educa- 
Uonal  product.'  I  am  using  thU  term  ad- 
visedly because  It  represents  the  sum  total 
of  the  Nstlon'B  Intangible  asseU  created  by 
education.  Just  as  the  gross  national  product 
is  the  sum  total  of  the  Nation's  tangible 
asseU  represented  by  products  and  services   ■ 

Page  14  (this  was  approved  i  :  "It  Is  not 
within  niy  province  to  offer  any  speclflc 
criticisms  because  I  do  not  feel  qualified 
to  offer  any  specific  suggestions  for  Im- 
provement. But  r  submit  that  the  nature 
of  the  threat  we  face,  the  complexities  of  the 
age  are  so  unprecedented  In  the  annals  of 
history  that  we  must  resort  to  equally  un- 
precedented approaches  in  all  our  national 
endeavors  If  we  are  to  prevail  as  a  nation 
In  the  critical  era  ahead  As  we  were  forced 
t.)  revise  m.iny  <>f  the  historic  concepts  In 
srience  and  techndogy.  and  as  we  had  to 
discard  traditional  techniques  of  warfare.  S4) 
we  must  have  the  »i.sdom  and  courage  to 
critically  review  our  long-established  meth- 
cxls  uf  education  and.  wherever  Indicated,  re- 
place them  with  approaches  as  radically  new 
and  dynamic  as  the  needs  they  must  fill  " 

Speech  No  111  Oen  Clyde  D  Eddleman 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  USA;  review  date  Illegi- 
ble;  delivery  date.  May  10,  1961 

Page  2  (suggested  deletion)  "The  United 
-States  and  the  free  world  face  an  increas- 
ingly tense  situation  in  the  1960s  one  in- 
volving a  power  struggle  which  Is  greater  In 


scale  than  the  struggle  of  the  recent  past, 
but  against  the  same  enemy — [world]  com- 
munism," 
State 

Page  4  We  must  accept  the  fact  that 
the  Communists  will  continue  their  delib- 
erate program  for  worldwide  sxp«nslon. 
patiently  seeking  small  power  vacuums  Into 
which  they  can  drive  wedges.  [Interna- 
tlonal]  Communism  cares  nothing  for  tacti- 
cal defeats,  so  long  as  these  setbacks  are  not 
barriers  to  their  hoped-for  eventual  strategic 
victory  " 

State  cen.V)r"8  note  This  word's  connota- 
tliin  Is  too  g'Hxl  to  be  applied  to  Commu- 
ui-sts  and  weakens  idea     if  Husslan  control   ' 

Stat* 

Speech  No  lU  Vice  Adm  R  B  Plrle. 
USN     no  review  date,  delivery  date.  April  12, 

ll>«0 

Page  10  "Our  attack  aircraft  carriers  with 
m.-inned  aircraft  have  the  Inherent  mobility 
and  flexibility  to  operate  precisely  In  stipport 
of  our  national  goals  in  most  world  trouble 
areas  Tliey  can  carry  our  naval  alrpowvr  to 
places  we  couldn't  otherwise  reach.  [They 
iperate  on  the  free,  high  seas  which  w»  can 
see  without  commitments  to  or  agreements 
vkith    foreign    nations]." 

State. 

Speech  No  113  Oen  Curtis  B,  LeMay, 
Vice  Chief  of  SUff.  USAF:  review  date  not 
Indicated;    delivery  date.   April  33,   1960. 

Page  17  SAC  has  the  capability  to  de- 
stroy the  warmaklng  capacity  of  any  af^rea- 
sor  [and  to  achiere  victory]  " 

DSR 

Speech  .No  114  MaJ  Oen  Thomas  P  Ger- 
rlty.  commander.  Ballistic  Missiles  C«n'.er 
lAMCi.  no  review  date,  delivery  date.  Oc- 
tober 14,  IU60. 

Page  2  (suggested  change  i  "The  Soviets 
have  oftfi  been  [extremely]  suocesaful  In 
the  past  Amerlcaiis.  and  other  free  t^atlons, 
still  treat  the  cold  war  as  a  figure  uf  speech 
rather  than  as  a  [cruel]  reality  ' 

Department  of  Air  Force  prior   to  suboaU- 

Slnu  to  06R, 

Speech  No  115;  Adm  James  S.  RiMsell, 
USN,  no  review  date;  delivery  date.  May  20. 
1900. 

Page  B  "The  Conununlst  Party  member 
believes  Implicitly  and  fanaUcally  that  the 
party  i.s  destined  to  rule  the  world.  He 
preaches     the     InevlubUlty     of    suceeas     to 

.■spread  defeatl.sm  in  the  opposition.  [He  be- 
lieves that  any  meaiM  to  better  the  caiMC  Is 
a  proper  and  fair  means  J 

HUte 

Speech  No   116    MaJ   Cien   Kdwln  B   Broad- 
hurst;  no  review  date;  delivery  date.  May  21 
1960. 

Pages  8  0  [Just  3  weeks  ago.  the  Soviets 
pro<.  lalmed  to  the  world  that  they  "may  not 
have  large  numbers  of  bombers  In  the  sky. 
but  we  do  have  rockeU  which  can  be 
launched  against  the  United  SUtes  or  any 
country  wblch  Is  supplying  bases  of  opera- 
tion for  that  country  ■  The  Soviet  Commu- 
nist chief  made  the  statement  to  the  UB  8  R 
parliament  after  his  announcement  that  the 
Soviets  had  shot  down  an  American  aircraft 
whi-h  they  said  had  "ln\aded  Soviet  terri- 
tory 1 

State 

Speech    No     117      Rear    Adm.    Claude    V. 
RIcketts.  USN,  Director,  SUategIc  Plans  Divi- 
sion. Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  OperaUons; 
no    revision    date,    delivery    date   August    23 
I960 

Page  3:  "Some  new  nations  [spawned  Into 
the  world  with  only  short  gestation]  will  be 
In  turmoil  [Lacking  the  maturity  to  spurn 
the  bait  ]  Their  emotions  distorted  by 
Insensate  rage  toward  their  former  masters, 
some  will  be  a  prize  sought  by  the  Cbmmu- 
nlsts  " 

Censor's  note  and  Initials-  "These  deroga- 
tory remarks  are  clearly  pointed  at  African 
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states  whom  we  particularly  desire  to  avoid 
offending  (MQH)." 

SUte. 

Page  S :  "Purpoees — To  what  purpose  do  we 
address  our  military  posture?  To  the  mmln- 
tenance  of  the  status  quo  only?  Do  we  want 
nothing  more  than  that  the  menace  of  com- 
munism fade  away  so  we  msy  resiune  our 
former  ways — In  serenity  and  repose?  Or 
do  we  want  to  extend  our  Ideals  and  beliefs 
throughout  the  world?  [Is  our  military 
power  to  be  a  part  of  a  forceful  and  deter- 
mined proeecutlon  of  otir  national  policy — 
or  is  oxir  military  power  to  be  a  dyke.  maaalTe, 
but  Inert,  and  serving  only  to  deter  military 
aggreeslon  while  the  battle  U  waged  on 
other  fronts  with  other  weapons]?  ts  our 
military  power  destined  to  be  used  or  is  it 
to  deter  military  aggression  while  the  battle 
is  waged  on  other  fronts  with  other  weapons, 
be  they  political,  economic,  psychological?" 

Censor's  note:  "Ths  purpose  of  military 
ix>wer  Is  not  neceesarlly  to  use  It,  but  to  avoid 
using  It." 

SUte 

Page  6:  "[This  Is  not  advocating  military 
aggression.  The  United  States  has  always 
abhorred  aggreaalve  violence  In  international 
affairs,  and  we  have  tried  in  the  past  to  stay 
away  from  quarrels.  But  at  a  sufBciently 
high  threshold  we  have  resorted  to  force. 
And  so  It  must  be  now — that  the  world  knows 
that  there  Is  some  degree  of  provocation  that 
win  spur  us  to  military  action.  The  precise 
degree  of  provocstlon  need  not  be  known — 
in  fact.  It  Is  best  that  It  not  be  known.  But 
It  is  Important  that  we  have,  along  with 
our  military  posture,  the  willingness  to  use 
it  when  the  need  to  do  so  comes T' 

( Censor's  note :  "This  Is  s  wooly  paragraph 
which  if  It  has  meaning,  sounds  provoca- 
tive— the  basic  point  already  made  on  page 
5.') 

State. 

Page  8:  "There  Is  another  aspect  of  will- 
ingness that  has  especial  pertinence  for  us — 
the  credibility  of  our  determlnstlon  In  the 
eyes  of  our  friends  and  allies.  As  the  leader 
of  the  Western  World,  the  United  States 
must  always  consider  carefully  the  effect  of 
her  actions  upon  others.  [It  msy  be  trite 
to  ssy  that  power  attracts  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  most  nations  are  practical,  and  In 
the  final  analysis  they  will  be  governed  by 
self-serving  actions.  They  would  most  pre- 
fer to  t>e  on  the  winning  side] 

(Censor's  note:  "Not  flattering  to  our 
allies") 

State. 

Page  7:  "Also,  our  military  posture  must 
be  consistent  with  our  way  of  life.  Our  de- 
OKX^racy  has  always  been  suspicious,  to  a 
degree,  of  the  role  of  the  Armed  Forces  dur- 
ing peacetime.  One  safeguard  has  been  the 
frank  and  open  discussion  of  our  military* 
policies  In  the  press  and  the  Congress. 
There  Is  no  need  to  asseas  the  pros  and  oons 
of  this — It  is  a  fact  that  Is  not  about  to  be 
changed.  It  must,  though,  influence  our 
military  posture,  for  we  must  deal  from  a 
deck  that  lies  face  up.**  and  with  almost 
all  of  our  cards  showing.  Subterfuge,  decep- 
tion, duplicity,  and  ruses  are  not  for  us  to 
use  to  the  extent  that  others  do.***  Our 
strength  shows,  and  we  cannot  build  false- 
fronted  cities  along  the  river  to  Impress  the 
queen." 

Censor's   notes: 

*  "First  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
not   Implied   by  fear  of  military." 

•• 'This  suggests  we  are  a  simple  folk  not 
able  to  act  In  the  league  with  sophisticated 
Europeans.  It  is  Inaccurate — Implies  a  poor 
Impression  overseas  " 

***"What  about   Manhattan   project?" 

State  comment:   No  deletion. 

Page  18:  "It  Is  essential  that  we  maintain 
diversified  and  dispersed  forces  In  the  future. 
We  have  seen  too  often  In  the  poet-World 
War  n  years  the  ability  of  the  Communists 


to  take  advantage  of  weak  spots  in  the  free 
world's  amoor.  We  have  seen  North  Korea 
and  North  Vietnam  go.  We  have  seen  the 
oppressions  In  Foland,  Hungary,  and  Tibet. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  we  have  seen  the 
Communists  back  down  In  the  face  of  our 
strength  and  determination.  Thus,  we  have 
seen  the  request  for  a  cease-fire  in  Korea, 
and  we  have  seen  the  stabilizing  Influence  In 
the  Taiwan  Straits  as  a  result  of  our  Imme- 
diate reqmnae  and  determination  In  assist- 
ing our  allies  In  the  Republic  of  China." 

Censor's  note:  "N.K.  was  never  a  part  of 
the  free  world  In  post-World  War  II,  and  I 
do  not  think  North  Vietnam  was.  Better 
examples  would  be  Czechoslovakia  coup, 
February  1048;  "nbet,  1900" 

State  comment:  No  deletion. 

Speech  No.  118:  Bear  Adm.  Robert  H. 
^;>eck,  USN;  no  review  date;  delivery  date, 
October  17. 1900. 

Page  13:  "We.  too,  are  for  change,  actively 
and  positively.  We  believe  that  the  way  to 
improve  the  lot  of  men  and  women  In  this 
world  is  through  freedom  of  thought  and  by 
the  methods  of  education,  trade,  conunerce, 
and  culttire  which  have  been  developed  and 
proven  in  the  long  and  sometimes  bloody 
struggles  of  history.  "Fhls  is  the  reason  we 
have  assisted  the  countries  with  military  aid 
to  maintain  their  security  and  with  economic 
aid  to  Improve  their  standards  of  living.  We 
think  this  is  the  best  counterattack  to 
Soviet  expansion." 

Above  passage  not  changed.  Speech  ap- 
proved without  amendment. 

Speech  No.  119:  Rear  Adm.  W.  C.  Mott, 
XJB.  Navy,  before  the  American  Law  Student 
Association;  review  date,  July  36,  1961;  deliv- 
ery date,  August  10, 1961. 

Page  11:  "Believe  me,  gentlemen,  speaking 
as  a  teacher,  which  I  have  been,  I  know  that 
teaching  of  conununlsm  in  the  public  schools 
is  not  an  easy  taak.  There  Is  no  place  for 
amateurs  in  the  field.  In  fact,  amateur  anti- 
Communists  are  about  as  helpful  as  amateur 
brain  surgeons.  We  don't  need  space  age 
witch  hunters.  We  need  Informed  citizens 
who  have  done  their  homework." 

Passage  not  changed.  Speech  approved 
without  amendment. 

Speech  No.  130:  Vice  Adm.  C.  L.  Melson, 
USN;  review  date.  May  6,  1961;  delivery  date. 
May  18,  1961. 

Pages  3-4:  "The  President  has  said  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  our  Armed  Forces  is  to 
deter  war.  But  if  war  is  forced  upon  ua, 
[0]ur  ability  to  jHxiJect  our  military  power 
depends  on  the  free  use  of  the  oceans. 
Through  seapower  the  United  States  can  fully 
support  and  sustain  forces  overseas,  either 
our  own  or  those  of  our  allies.  With  the  aid 
of  the  other  free  nations  of  the  world,  we 
must  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  Insure  our 
unrestricted  use  of  the  seas,  and  In  war,  to 
deny  such  use  to  an  enemy.  To  do  this,  we 
must  [control  the  seas]  maintain  a  respected 
power  afloat. 

"This  does  not  mean  the  absolute  control 
of  140  million  square  miles  of  ocean.  But  it 
does  mean  the  ability  to  maneuver  freely  in 
[exert  control  over]  those  areas  essential  to 
our  freedom.  We  must  be  able  to  [maintain 
this  control]  mot;<  In  the  face  of  any  chal- 
lenge by  an  aggressor:  above,  on,  or  below  the 
surface. 

"Naval  power  provides  the  means  to  con- 
trol the  Beaa[.]  In  ftme  of  vcar.  We  must 
have  a  balance  of  seagoing  forces  and  sea- 
going weapons  ready  and  able  to  exploit 
the  special  advantages  Inherently  available 
at  sea.  A  force  afloat  Is  constantly  moving. 
It  Is  hard  to  find,  hard  to  hit.  A  naval  force 
has  the  strategic  mobility  to  act  swiftly, 
precisely  and  effectively  and  to  accomplish 
its  assigned  task  with  a  minimum  of  shore- 
based  support. 

"[But  control]  Should  foreign  aggression 
occur,  control  of  the  sea  can  be  won  only  by 
a  Navy  with  offensive  power,  by  naval  forces 


that  are  capable  of  operating  offensively  in 
response  to  any  act  of  aggreeslon.  Naval 
striking  power — naval  offensive  power  Is  tlie 
key  to  control — the  key  to  projecting  Ameri- 
can military  power  of  the  proper  magnitude 
where  and  when  it  Is  needed. 

"We  must  consider  the  potential  threats — 
will  our  country  be  endangered  by  the  threat 
of  an  all-out  attack  with  a  devastating  nu- 
clear exchange  or  will  Dt]  t'i«re  be  a  limited 
war,  far  from  our  shores  yet  a  threat  to  our 
security. 

"[In]  //  there  were  an  all-out.  no  holds 
barred  nuclear  attack,  our  ability  to  strike 
back  icould  depend£B]  on  the  survival  of  our 
forces.  All  our  ships  at  sea  have  the  ca- 
[>aclty  to  survive.  Two  of  tbe  more  power- 
ful weapons  that  are  a  part  of  our  survival 
force  are  the  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  System 
and  the  aircraft  carrier." 

Censor's  comment  (State) :  "We  can  ocxly 
talk  about  control  of  the  seas  In  warttaae; 
otherwise.  It  should  be  only  In  terms  of  main- 
taining freedom  of  the  seas." 

State. 

Speech  No.  131:  Col.  WlUlam  P.  Yarbor- 
ough,  CO,  USA  Special  Warfare  Center;  re- 
view date,  Jvme  10,  1961;  delivery  date,  June 
14,  1961. 

Page  1 :  T'Wlthln  the  last  6  weeks  you  have 
probably  read  some  of  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  under  these  eye-catching 
headlines:  'Elite  Units  Spark  Native  Aid'; 
'Army  Addmg  to  Force  of  Brainy  Brain'; 
'Army  Reveals  Foreign  Legion';  'Guerrillas 
Expanding  at  President's  Bequest';  'Unveil 
Elite  Unit  In  War  Cause';  'Aliens  Enroll  In 
Guerrilla  War  Courses';  'Changes  In  U.8.  War 
Strategy?'  The  same  publications  carry 
stories  dally  on  the  conflicts  continuing  In 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world."] 

DSR  on  reconunendatlon  of  Office  of  As- 
sistant to  Secretary  of  Defense  (Special  Op- 
erations)  under  State  guidance. 

Page  3 :  "Thus  the  deep  respect  of  the  Com- 
munists for  guerrilla  warfare  is  a  two-sided 
coin.  Most  publicized  of  late  Is  their  deter- 
mination to  use  guerrilla  warfare  against  es- 
tablished governments;  the  [Moecow's]  flood- 
ing of  Latin  America  with  Guevara's  book 
illustrates  this  exploitation  aspect." 

DSR  on  recommendation  of  Office  of  As- 
sistant to  Secretary  of  Defense  (Special  Op- 
erations)  under  State  guidance. 

Page  6 ;  "What  does  the  Army  plan  for  the 
futtire?    I  shall  first  outline  the  plan. 

"[Ttie  concept  Is  this:  We  must  attack 
Communist- Inspired  Insurgency  In  each 
threatened  country  before  Its  emergence  In 
such  form  as  to  demand  more  drastic  action.] 

"Task  forces,  called  counterlnsurgency 
forces,  would  be  employed,  upon  request,  to 
train  Indigenous  forces  In  all  aspects  of 
counterlnsurgency  operations,  psychological 
operations,  [IntelllgeneeJ  counterintelli- 
gence, and  civic  actions." 

DSR  on  recommendation  of  Office  of  As- 
sistant to  Secretary  of  Defense  (Special  Op- 
erations)  under  State  gtildance. 

Page  7  (this  was  deleted):  "In  general 
or  limited  war,  at  a  minimum  expenditure 
of  U.S.  men  and  material,  a  tremendovis 
force  of  dissident  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  can  be  generated  against  the  Com- 
munist member  to  wreak  havoc  in  his  rear 
areas. 

"In  the  present  state  of  cold  war  these 
same  Army  special  forces  can  advise  and 
assist  friendly  governments  In  underdevel- 
oped areas  in  combating  Conununlst  In- 
spired Insurgency." 

DSR  on  recommendation  of  Office  of  As- 
sistant to  Secretary  of  Defense  (special  op- 
eration) under  State  guidance. 

Speech  No.  123:  Col.  Willard  Pearson:  re- 
view date.  May  26,  1961;  delivery  date.  May 
28. 1961. 

Page  3:  "(Flip  No.  2)  :  [An  ICBM  located 
in  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  having  a  range  of  5.000 
miles  could  easily  engage  targets  in  most  of 
Western  Europe,  Russia,  and  China. 
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r'A  mlMlle  firing  from  Alaska  (flip  No  3) 
to  China  (pause)  has  a  aignlflcant  range  ad- 
^mntage  oTcr  a  mlMile  located  on  the  west 
ooaat  of  the  Untted  Statea  (Sip  No.  4)  firing 
on  the  same  target.  Note  range  differences 
(1.900  miles ).'l 

State  censor's  note:  "No.  This  could  be 
Interpreted  as  aggressive  Intent." 

State. 

Speech  No.  122:  Col.  WUlard  Pearson,  re- 
rise  date.  May  26,  1961;  delivery  date,  May 
28.  19«1 

Page  4:  T'Next,  for  a  consideration  of 
vater- based  missiles. 

TThe  Polaris-equipped  submarine,  oper- 
ating from  Alaskan  bases  (chart  No.  8K  and 
ualng  the  Arctic  Ocean  as  a  mobile  under- 
water launching  platform  to  achieve  con- 
cealment, dispersion,  and  surprise  has  a 
range  that  can  launch  missiles  south  Into 
Kurasla  generally  as  far  as  the  SO*  of  lati- 
tude (flip  No.  1).  This  would  Include  the 
(point)  British  Isles,  France,  northwest  Eu- 
rope to  Include  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula. 
and  a  bugh  chunk  of  Russia  to  Include  the 
Trana-Slbertao  Railroad.  From  the  Barents 
aaa,  th«  Polaris  missile  can  fire  (flip  No.  2) 
over  Moaoow  and  hit  the  Black  Sea. 

f  These  shorter  distances  to  the  heartlands 
at  the  United  States  and  B\irasla  from  arctic 
bases  Instire  greater  accuracy  for  missiles, 
beavier  payloads.  less  time  In  flight  as  well 
aa  fewer  failures  In  flight.  Greater  acctiracy 
and  heavier  payloads  reduce  the  number  of 
missiles  required.  The  reduction  In  flight 
ttme  to  target  Increases  the  chance  of 
achieving  surprise  and  reduces  the  time  a 
missile  Is  subject  to  attack.  It  also  reduces 
the  time  the  enemy  (or  ourselves)  have  to 
react  to  a  surprise  attack.  These  reduced 
distances  via  the  Polar  route  bring  the  stra- 
tegic Importance  of  the  far  north  Into  sharp 
focus  when  viewed  through  the  lens  of  our 
rapidly  developing  ability  to  travel  above, 
•croas,  or  under  the  arctic"! 

State  censor's  note:  "No.  Could  be  Inter- 
preted as  aggressive  Intent,  naming  targets  " 

State. 

Speech  No.  122:  Col.  WUlard  Pearson:  re- 
vise dat«.  May  26.  1961,  delivery  date.  May  36. 
1661. 

Page  20:  "Point  No.  3  (chart  No.  32) .  The 
Army  must  have  a  program  to  Improve  its 
operational  potential  In  the  far  north.  A 
realistic  program  ;^at  will  prepare  the  Army 
to  fight  at  any  time  or  anywhere  In  the 
northern  areaa. 

"Alaska  (chart  No.  33)  can  serve  as  the 
Army's  testing  and  training  ground  to 
achieve  this  objective.  We  must  achieve  this 
objective.  This  Is  apparent  to  those  of  us 
here  who  are  living  In  Alaska  now  t>ecau8e  we 
are  aware  of  the  current  Communist  threat 
(chiurt  No.  34^  [posed  by  the  Russian  bear 
Just  across  the  straits  as  It  faces  Uncle 
aamj." 

State. 

S|)€ech  No  123:  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  J  Wood, 
USA.  CO,  USAADC;  no  revision  date;  delivery 
date,  May  9,  1961. 

Page  5:  "This  calls  for  the  ability.  If  we 
are  to  counter  the  wide  and  shifting  range 
of  ISovletl  opposing  capabilities,  to  give  our 
military  forces  effective,  operational  wcapon.s 
on  a  contlnulntj  basis   ' 

D6R  In  accordance  with  similar  char.^es 
previously  made  by  State. 

Page  6:  "This  becomes  even  more  serlou.s 
when  we  realize  that  If  we  attempted  t.i 
produce  a  counter-weapoa  to  a  known 
tSovletl  opposing  weapon,  a  3-  or  4-year 
period  would  expire  during  which  there 
might  be  very  meager  means,  or  none  at  a::. 
In  which  to  combat  the  [enemy's!  new 
weapon." 

DHH  In  accordance  with  similar  chanjjes 
previously  made  by  State. 

Page  6-7:  "Nlke-AJax  was  developed  to 
mee',  the  threat  of  the  [Soviet!  long-range 
bumber  and  was  first  deployed  !n  1953  ' 


D6R  In  accordance  with  similar  changes 
previously  made  by  State. 

Page  7:  "Hercules  also  gives  us  a  definite 
target  coverage  and  a  tangible  lead  In  the 
future  against  [Soviet!  manned  or  unmanned 
aircraft    and    alr-to-eurface    missiles. " 

DSR  In  acct)rdance  with  similar  changes 
previously  made  by  State 

Page  8:  "Fortunately,  the  US.  Army  had 
already  started  development  of  a  third  gen- 
eration missile  program,  the  Nike-Zeus,  to 
founter  the  [Soviet!  ICBM,  but  that  missile 
will  not  be  operational  until  later  on  In  this 
decade." 

EXSR  In  accordance  with  similar  chang** 
previously  made  by  State. 

Speech  No  124:  MaJ  Gen  Ralph  A  Pall.A- 
dlno:  no  review  date,  delivery  date  Novem- 
ber 11,  1960 

Page  8:  "Our  answer  to  this  type  of  war — 
this  protracted  conlUrt  must  be  loud  and 
clear  We  must  answer  the  utterances  of 
the  Conimunists.  be  they  from  the  Soviet 
Premier,  from  Red  China,  [fmm  Castro!,  or 
any  other  communistic  nation  In  strong,  and 
if  necessary,  even  by  harsh  words-— but  words 
alone  are  not  enough  " 

DSR 

Speech  No.  125  Oen.  Herbert  B  Powell 
no  review  date;   delivery  date.  May  15,   1961 

Pages  6-7:  "[The  suitlrellgloua  cult  Ui.it 
opposes  us!  The  foes  of  dem.ocTacy  fully  rec- 
ognizes the  Implications  of  this  law  of  life 
[to  their  dream  of  world  domination!  They 
are  making  every  coi.ceivable  effort  to  under- 
mine our  confidence  and  that  '>(  the  peoples 
who  look  to  the  grrat  Knglt.ih-fpt-akTrig  d<- 
mocranes  for  leadership  and  siip[)ort  In  the 
free  world. 

'■[By  f'X-usIng  attifntion  upon  a  few  spec- 
tacular technological  achieve  men'*,  they 
have  attempted  to  destroy  our  faith  In  the 
scientific  and  Indu-Mtrial  capabilities  of  the 
free  world  It  is  aw  easy  for  such  a  totali- 
tarian society  to  prxiuce  spxitnlks  a*  It  wa.s 
for  the  Pharaohs  U>  hutld  pyramids  Biith  are 
gigantic  achievements  realised  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ordlniU7  citizens  And!  V<" 
mutt  recognize  fully  the  magnitude  of  Sm^et 
achievements  in  iariou.n  fields  of  science.  To 
the  extent  that  there  achievements  contrib- 
ute to  man's  conquest  of  the  unknown,  uc 
should  unstintinglg  offer  our  conffratulatKtnji 
to  the  Soviet  technuians  iritoUcd — and  voter 
the  hope  that  the  results  of  their  work  utU 
one  day  be  made  aiailable  to  the  peopiet  of 
the  world.  At  the  same  time,  no  serluus 
observer,  whether  outside  ui  ii.side  ti.e  C<jm- 
munlst  bloc,  can  be  In  any  doubt  about  the 
health  and  vigor  of  science  in  the  free  world 
Never  before  have  icientlQc  discoveries  and 
developments  been  so  great,  or  their  results 
so  far  reaching.  They  range  from  the  appli- 
cation of  atomic  energy  in  war  and  peace 
t<>  the  development  of  pesticides  and  anti- 
biotics which  have  •j-uusfurmed  the  pattern 
of  human  health. 

"[Can  lI  few  miUl  m  athel.stic  CoramunUt 
faiiauics  devote  mor*  effort!  Can  r'l.xr  u'l" 
have  committed  tht  maclif:!  to  the  dact'^nr 
that  m-an  is  but  a  tO'A  of  the  slate — tari  thfy 
driote  more  effort  tj  the  subversu.n  of  hu- 
man freedom  than  the  united  people  of  the 
free  world  can  to  defend  U.  Is  their  falih 
in  their  [g<Kliess!  cause  stronger  th.kn  our 
faith  In  the  cause  f  liberty  and  dignity  of 
the  Individual.  ' 

iiute. 

Speech  .N'o  1J6  Br  g  C-en  Janie."?  B  Knapp 
no  review  date  delivery  due,  Janu.iry  Iti 
19G0. 

Page  2  ■  [Unfor'unately,  we,  the  free 
world,  appear  to  be  lo8iiig  some  of  our 
stj-eng'.h  and  military  advantage,  \*hlle] 
T[f,lhe  C'niniunists  are  mailing  1  jrmldable 
military  strides.  II  the  point  should  be 
reached  tliat  [w,e  be:onie  su  weak  that!  the 
enemy  need  not  fci^  us.  then  the  war  of 
wordi  and  sclentlf.c  aihlevements  *i:i  iea«c 
and  we  [will!  could  be  attacked   ' 

DSR  on   recommendation    bv   JCS. 


Page  3  "In  order  for  us  to  keep  pace  with 
the  enemy  and  prevent  this  t>alance  of  power 

from  swinging  decidedly  in  his  favtsr,  we 
must  take  specific  measures.  We  must  main- 
tain a  force  sufficiently  strong  to  aasur«  him 
that  to  attack  we  would  [bring  down  a  graat 
retaliatory  force  upom  bis  homelandj  rerult 
in  his  defeat  " 

DSR  on  recommendation  by  JCS. 

Page  7:  ["As  we  enter  a  new  daeadc,  w« 
are  faced  with  a  momentous  dactakm— ■ 
whether  we  will  continue  to  expend  great 
amounts  of  fiscal  funds  to  Improve  our  de- 
terrent [KMiUon.  or  wb ether  we  wUl  cut  back 
our  military  programs  and  accede  to  the 
growing  drnxanda  from  some  sourcca  and  fol- 
low a  road   leading  U)  diaarmament. 

r  The  facta  before  us  are  obvious.  The 
balance  of  power,  which  saw  the  United 
States  and  the  Sovieta  on  an  almoat  equal 
footing  m^iUtarywlse,  does  not  now  appear 
to  be  an  a.isurancc  against  a  nuclear  war. 
The  Communlsta,  ahead  on  mlasllee.  accord- 
ing to  many  surveys,  gaining  In  po»ei  and 
dedi'-ateti  to  world  dominance,  may  aoon  be 
In  a  poBiiion  to  blackmail  the  United  States 
under  thre.it  of  nuclear  attack"! 

DSR  un  recommendation  by  JCS. 

Page  8.  '[A  serious  Impairment  of  our 
strategic  structure  could  result  In  the  end  of 
the  dem'icraiic  ky.steni  >if  goverument!  We 
Uiuki  not  allow  ourselves  to  assume  a  faiae 
Kense  of  security.  [We  must  be  vlsiuiiary 
enough  u>  observe  that  p!  Present  day 
technology  Is  advancUkg  at  such  a  rata  thju 
vwenpona  will  be  developed  which  will  have 
a  much  greater  capability  of  destruction 
than  thu*e  of  today.  [Several  well  placed 
!>'>nibs  carried  in  present  day  missiles  ur  alr- 
crall  could  dam<ige  a  nation  to  such  an  ex- 
tent tlutt  II  would  be  physically  Impoeslble 
lor  that  nation  to  rec  iperate  for  many  years 
t"  Come  I  P'uiurc  weap<jns  conceivably 
(ould  create  e\en  greater  damage 

The  United  States  has  the  mural  respon- 
sibility to  make  Itself  su  strong  that  no  lut- 
tjon  Would  dure  attack  us  [fur  fsax  of  the 
retaliation  which  we  could  wreak  on  that 
potential  eucmyl.  To  do  this  will  require 
the  American  people  to  [put  aside  their  alti- 
tude of  Indifference  In  world  affairs  and!  be 
prepared  to  make  the  sacrifices  that  thclr 
safety  and  that  of  their  allie*  calls  fur." 

Deletions  made  by  D6R  ou  recommenda- 
tion by  JCS.  Insertion  by  Department  of 
.state 

-speerh  No  U7  the  Honorable  WUber  M. 
Bruf-lcer  Secretary  of  Army;  review  date. 
Heptember  30.  1960.  delivery  date.  October  2, 
1  -Jtii ) 

Page  1  "In  p.iylng  tribute  to  Count  Pu- 
laski I  also  render  Just  honor  to  the  heroic 
pe<iple  of  Poland,  [which  today  lies  under  the 
heel  of  a  brutal  oppressor  In  them]  In 
ir'iom  burns  the  same  fierce  love  of  liberty 
which  ch.iracterlEed  their  forebears  through 
1  >ng  ye;irs  of  trial  and  tribulation,  and 
whU'h  will  as  sure  as  the  stm  rises  out  of 
the  darkness  of  night  eventually  triumph 
[■'Ver  tyranny  !" 

Dri  iirtment  .'f  .Army  prior  to  .siibmlss'on  to 
DSR 


Speech  So  128  MaJ.  Oen  Marcus  F 
C'o<  per;  no  review  date;  delivery  date, 
February  2'J.   1961 

Page  tj  In  the  field  of  military  Intel- 
ligence, our  poimUtil  a'ltagotnsts  [the 
USSR  has  i;o  problem  It!  can  eaaUy  as- 
sess the  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  Inten- 
tlon.s  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world[  ],  b>causr  ue  liie  m  open  soctetten." 

Stale 

Speech  No  129:  Lt  Gen  James  K.  Brlggs; 
no  review  il.ite.  delr. ery  date,  February  18, 
1S>«1 

Tige  ,)  I  There  are  those  who  believe  de- 
Itrrence  to  be  the  liireat  of  indiscriminate 
bombings  They  say  an  enemy  would  not 
dure  attack  if  we  fxjssess  ample  power  to  re- 
taliate by  destroying  his  major  cltiee.  The 
advocates  of  this  minimum  deterrence  seem 
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to  disregard  the  need  for  military  strength 
sufficient  to  defeat  any  enemy.  They  seem 
to  feel  that  a  suitable  deterrent  can  be  con- 
tained In  military  force  which  Is  sufBclent 
only  to  hurt  an  enemy  while  leaving  his 
weapons  free  to  destroy  us.  This  approach  to 
national  security  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
man's  experience  throufhout  all  military 
history. 

["In  the  final  analysis  deterrence  exlsU 
In  the  mind  of  the  potantlal  enemy.  The 
enemy  must  know  that  so  matter  what  be 
does,  he  cannot  win,  that  he  and  bis  forces 
win  be  destroyed.  We  cannot  afford  to  as- 
sume that  limited  actions,  such  as  bombing 
of  key  cities,  would  be  so  frightening  to  him 
that  he  would  not  wage  war.  Bocne  Com- 
munist leaders  have  Indicated  a  willingness 
to  accept  the  destruction  and  terrible  loss  of 
life  associated  with  a  nuclear  war  If,  In  the 
end,  the  Conununlst  way  of  life  would  pre- 
vail. We  must,  therefore,  poaseaa  a  force 
which  can  destroy  the  enemy's  capability 
and  even  his  will  to  waf:e  war.  We  must 
have  the  ability  to  selectively  and  decisively 
destroy  enemy  military  forces  that  might 
otherwise  destroy  us.  We  must  have  forces 
that  can  prevail.  If  we  would  deter"! 

DBR  with  concurrence  of  Deputy  ASD 
(PA). 

Speech  No.  130:  Elvis  J.  SUhr,  Jr..  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army:  review  date,  March  32. 
1961.  delivery  data.  March  23,  1961. 

Page  a  (suggested  change)  :  "Although  I 
am  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  nukssive 
retaliation  If  the  true  occasion  for  It  should 
develop — and  we  must  aJIways  be  ready  In 
every  way  for  that  unhappy  poaslblllty — I  am 
equally  certain  that  a  capability  for  retalia- 
tion Is  only  one  element  of  the  power  we  need 
to  defend  [and  extand  freiedom!  and  to  cope 
with  the  complex  perils  of  our  time." 

State  censor's  note:  "Suggeet  omitting 
since   Implies  military   liberation." 

Stata. 

Speech  No.  131:  Rear  Adm.  T.  Andrew 
Ahroon.  uaH;  reviewed  date.  May  17,  1961; 
delivered  data.  May   17.   1961. 

Page  6:  T'lf  we  did  not  have  this  team  of 
deterring  military  forces  strong  and  In  being, 
the  UiUted  States  would  be  a  sltUng  duck 
for  Internationa!  blackmail.  These  nations 
under  the  leadership  of  communism  covild 
merely  say,  'buy  sugar  here.'  'Send  half 
your  groas  naUonal  product  to  us,'  'We  will 
send  commissars  to  control  your  economy.' 
'Abandon  your  churches,  or  we  will  launch 
missUes  to  New  York.  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
and    Denver    tomorrow   at:  dawn."! 

State. 

Speech  No  132:  MaJ.  Oe a.  DeniU  M.  Daniel; 
no  review  date;  delivery  date.  April  1061. 

Page  1  ( this  was  appnived )  :  "Ever  since 
World  War  II  the  United  Statee  has  been 
aware  of  Ita  responsibility  to  assist  both  new 
and  war-ravaged  nations  In  order  that  they 
may  develop  demcx:ratlc  societies  of  their 
own  choosing.  To  whom  should  aid  be  of- 
fered, and  In  what  amoanta?  The  answer 
was  eloquently  stated  by  President  Kennedy 
In  a  recent  message  to  Congress  when  he 
said: 

"  Why  should  we  not  lay  down  this  foreign 
aid  burden  which  our  Nation  has  now  carried 
for  some  15  years?  The  answer  Is  that  there 
Is  no  escaping  our  obligations:  Our  moral 
('bllgatlons  as  a  wise  leader  and  good  neigh- 
bor in  the  Interdependent  community  of  free 
nations,  our  economic  obligations  as  the 
wealthiest  people  In  a  world  of  largely  poor 
people,  as  a  nation  no  longer  dependent  upon 
the  loans  from  abroad  that  once  helped  us 
develop  our  own  economy,  and  our  political 
obligations  as  the  single  largest  counter  to 
the  adversaries  of  freedom.' 

"This  acceptance  of  obligations — that  Is, 
accepting  the  responBlblUUes  of  our  role  In 
the  free  world — came  about  largely  after 
World  War  n  when  conditions  convinced 
Americans  that  we  could  not  return  to  our 
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traditional   peacetime   policy  of   no  foreign 
entanglements." 

Speech  No.  133:  Vice  Adm.  R.  B.  Plrle, 
U8N;  rcTlew  date,  August  3,  1961;  delivery 
date,  August  7.  1961. 

Page  6:  ["Naval  aviation  furnishes  the 
varlovis  gradations  of  responses  that  a 
flexible  national  policy  must  have.  In  Han- 
son Baldwin's  analysis  of  the  present  mili- 
tary buildup  resulting  from  the  current  ten- 
sion over  Berlin,  he  referred  to  several  kinds 
and  degrees  of  sanctions,  or  counteractions 
that  the  United  States  has  at  Ita  disposal, 
should  the  blockade  of  Berlin  be  reinstated. 
They  ranged  all  of  the  way  from  cessation  of 
cultural  and  commercial  exchanges  with  the 
Soviets,  to  various  degrees  and  kinds  of 
embargoes,  to  a  pacific  blockade  of  Cuba,  to 
the  stopping  of  a  Soviet  ship  at  sea  for  every 
convoy  h&lted  on  the  way  to  Berlin.  This 
was  a  very  Interesting  and  thought-provok- 
ing piece  by  one  of  our  most  tbougbtftil  and 
well-informed  civilian  military  analysts.'^ 

Stata. 

Speech  No.  134:  Lt.  Gen.  B.  A.  Schrlever; 
review  date.  May  11,  1961;  delivery  date.  May 
17,  1961. 

Pages  11-12:  "The  fact  that  man  has 
reached  space  may  make  It  necessary  for  us 
to  defend  ourselves  against  attack  from  space 
[him  to  flght  there!.  Our  military  interest 
In  space  stems  from  the  fact  that  It  Is  a 
medium  In  which  a  potential  eTicmy  may 
perform  many  military  missions  [can  be  per- 
formed! better  than  on  land,  on  the  seas,  or 
in  the  atmosphere.  It  promises  to  t>e  the 
realm  In  which  freedom  to  operate  will  have 
decisive  significance  for  the  future  of  this 
Nation — Indeed,  for  the  future  of  freemen 
everywhere." 

State. 

Speech  No.  135:  Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  G.  Ttu- 
deau.  Chief  of  R.  &  D.;  review  date,  July  21, 
I960;  delivery  date,  July  22,  1900. 

Page  8:  "Consider  for  a  moment  the  grow- 
ing Communist  drive  In  Latin  America  [In 
open  violation  of  oiu"!  and  the  proi>ocative 
Soviet  remarks  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
[It  was  high  time  o]Our  President  told  the 
Communists  as  well  as  our  friends  that  the 
policy  announced  by  his  courageous  prede- 
cessor over  135  years  ago  was  a  rock  that  the 
surging  waves  of  communism  could  not  wash 
away." 

Change  In  first  sentence  by  Department 
of  State.  Deletion  of  words  "It  was  high 
time"  In  second  sentence  made  by  Depart- 
ment of  Army  prior  to  submission  to  DSR. 

Speech  No.  136:  Lt.  Gen.  J.  H.  Atkinson, 
commander.  Air  Defense  Command;  no  re- 
view date;  delivery  date,  November  9,  1960. 

Page  3:  "The  best  Instirance  for  peace,  In 
this  era.  Is  to  convince  any  aggressor  of  his 
certain  defeat  should  he  [Instire  destructive 
retaliation  to  these  (xiwers  who  would!  dis- 
rupt that  peace.  How  can  this  Insurance  be 
obtained?  Let's  examine  a  few  of  the  facts 
of  life. 

"The  first  Issue  I  would  like  to  settle  Is 
why  any  aerospace  defense  at  all?  There  are 
those  who  say  that  If  our  offensive  posture 
Is  strong  enough  to  [afflict  Immediate,  whole- 
sale destruction  of!  attack  with  stLch  decisive 
results  any  power  foolish  enough  to  start  a 
war,  we  should  not  sp>end  our  resources  for 
defensive  reasons.  There  Is  a  dangerous 
lack  of  logic  In  such  statements." 

Department  of  Air  Force  prior  to  submis- 
sion to  DSR. 

Speech  No.  136:  Lt.  Oen.  J.  H.  Atkinson, 
Commander.  Air  Defense  Command;  no  re- 
view date;    delivery  date,  November  9,  1960. 

Page  4:  "The  enemy  must  be  made  to  be> 
lleve  that  If  be  launches  an  attack,  his 
attack  will  be  parried  and  simultaneously, 
he,  himself,  will  be  [the  victim  of  a  devastat- 
ing counterattack!  defeated.  For  a  de- 
fender to  accomplish  this,  a  shield  is  needed 
as  well  as  a  sword — one  is  no  good  without 


the  other.  Some  folks  like  to  use  the  phrase 
'mutual  destruction'  when  comparing  the 
offensive  might  of  the  United  Statee  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  seems  basic  to  me  that 
the  first  naticm  which  builds  an  effective 
shield  "Will  [take  the  mutuality  out  of  de- 
struction and  ascend  to  tlie  dominant!  con- 
siderably improve  and  strengthen  his  mili- 
tary position.  I  believe  this  Is  true  because 
when  faced  with  an  effectire  defense  the 
aggressor  would  hesitate.  He  would  have 
doubta  as  to  his  capability  to  gain  necessary 
resulta  In  his  first  strike.  This  makes  de- 
terrence really  credible." 

Department  of  Air  Force  prior  to  submis- 
sion to  DSR. 

Speech  No.  137:  Oen.  F.  F.  Brereet,  Com- 
mander, TAC,  before  Portland,  N.H.,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  Senator  Sttles  Bidcks; 
no  review  date;  delivery  date.  May  19,  1960. 

Pages  3-4:  "As  you  all  well  know,  the 
strategy  of  the  free  world  1b  a  deterrent 
strategy.  The  word  'deterrent'  has  been  used 
by  so  many  people  In  such  a  variety  of  ways, 
however,  that  I  must  make  clear  my  own 
meaning.  A  deterrent  to  war  is  a  capacity 
to  [do  the!  inflict  damage  on  an  enemy 
[Immediate  mortal  harm].  A  deterrent 
strategy  Is  one  aimed  at  convincing  the 
enemy  that  If  he  undertakes  an  aggression 
be  will  be  dealt  this  mortal  blow  and  there 
Is  no  effective  way  to  parry  It.  In  effect,  we 
have  gone  on  record  [to  our  adversary!  as 
far  as  any  potential  aggressor  concerned 
with  a  cost  statement  In  advance  of  his 
aggression." 

State. 

Pages  5-6:  "It  is  quite  generally  recognized 
that  the  principal  deterrent  power  of  the 
United  States  is  contained  In  tb«  Strategic 
Air  Command.  This  force  has  so  far  been 
sufficient  to  convince  the  Sovieta  that  the 
cost  of  overt  aggression  was  too  high.  But 
they  have  turned  to  other  avenues  to  achieve 
their  aims.  They  have  employed  every  means 
from  economic  pressure  and  Bubrerslon  [as 
in  Iraq]  to  indirect  military  action — llmit.ed 
in  area  and  scope  [as  in  Korea  and  Indo- 
china]. And  through  these  actions  they 
have  made  some  Important  piecemeal  ad- 
vances." 

State  censor's  note:  "Red  China  not 
Sovieta." 

State. 

Speech  No.  138 :    Rear  Adm.  L.  P.  Bamage, 

USN;  no  review  date;  delivery  date,  October 
12, 1960. 

Page  13:  "Tills  question  is  often  asked: 
'How  many  Polaris  submarines  does  the  Navy 
Intend  to  build?'  The  Navy  considers  an 
optlmima  number  to  be  about  46.  The  lesser 
numbers  we  will  have  while  we  b\illd  up  to 
this  strength  will  be  an  eflactlTe  deterrent, 
but  45  will  permit  deployment  of  sh^  to 
maximum  advantage  [arotmd  the  perifihery 
of  the  Communist  heartlazidl  confounding 
enemy  Intelligence  and  multiplying  his  de- 
fensive problem  beyond  any  forseeable  solu- 
tion. " 

DSR. 

Speech  No.  139:  Rear  Adm.  Arnold  Mc- 
Kechnle,  USN;  no  review  date;  delivery  date, 
December  7.  1960. 

Page  13:  "'Lenin — Pramlaea  are  like  pie- 
crust, nuule  to  be  broken.  It  would  be  nutd 
and  criminal  to  tie  one's  hands  by  entering 
into  an  agreement  of  any  permanence  with 
anybody.' 

"  'Lenin — Our  morality  is  entlrdy  subor- 
dinated to  the  interesta  of  the  cIbb  struggle. 
It  is  necessary  to  agree  to  any  and  every 
sacrifice,  and  even.  If  need  be  to  reaort  to  all 
sorts  of  devices,  maneuvers,  and  illegal  metb'* 
ods,  to  evasion  and  subterfuge.  OoDSfilrary 
is  so  essential  a  oonditton  ai  organlaatlasi  at 
this  kind  that  all  other  oondlttena  must  be 
made  to  conform  with  it.' " 

State  censor's  note:   "Spurtooa." 

State  comment  oppoeite  first  para^rraph; 
'Passage  apparently  not  deleted.- 
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Speech  No.  140:  MaJ.  Oen  I  Sewell  Mor- 
I  rls:  review  date.  Biarcli  7.  IMl:  delivery  date. 
.March   28.    19«1. 

Page  5:  "Since  World  War  II.  both  Moecow 
and  Pelplng  have  paid  Upeervlce  to  peace 
and  freedom.  During  thoce  years,  commu- 
nlam  proceeded  to  gobble  up  more  than  4 
million  iquare  mllee  of  free  soil  and  at  least 
700  million  free  people.  Crisis  has  succeeded 
crisis  In  various  parts  of  the  globe,  as  the 
overlords  of  communism  have  relentlessly 
followed  their  blueprint  for  world  domina- 
tion. Have  no  doubt  about  It.  the  Commu- 
nists are  unalterably  committed  to  [taking 
over]  conxfertiiig  the  entire  world  to  commu- 
nism one  way  or  another  " 

Department  of  Army  prior  to  submission 
by  DSR. 

Page  6:  "Let  us  not  be  so  naive  as  to  think 
that  the  chronic  outbreak  of  armed  conflict 
throughout  the  world  Is  B{x>ntane<:>us 
Rarely  do  these  things  Just  happen  Much 
of  our  present  global  strife,  beyond  any 
doubt,  Is  centrally  controlled.  Whenever 
and  wherever  there  exists  the  potential  for 
large-scale  political  unreet.  the  Communist 
overlords  become  busy  pushing  buttons  and 
pulling  switches. 

"[At  the  push  of  a  button,  figuratively,  a 
new  outbreak  of  rebellion  starts  in  Laos, 
where  the  Red  tide  of  communism  Is  gradu- 
ally driving  a  wedge  Into  the  heart  of  south- 
east Asia.  That  Communist  effort  Is  aimed 
not  only  at  Laos  but  at  South  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia, Thailand,  and  eventually  at  Malaya, 
Indonesia,  and   Burma 

"[A  second  button  Is  pushed,  and  the 
cauldron  of  the  Congo  bolls  ap  with  the 
great  land  mass  of  central  Africa  as  the  ulti- 
mate prize.  Another  button  on  the  Commu- 
nist keyboard  controls  the  antics  of  the 
bearded  Cuban  puppet,  and  still  another 
button  stands  ready  to  reactivate  the  new 
dormant  jpoUtlcal  volcano  of  Berlin  1 

"Yes.  much  of  the  armed  conflict  that  has 
pockmarked  the  globe  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  has  been  Instigated  by  the  Commu- 
nist button-pushers.  The  continuing  chain 
of  armed  clashes  throughout  the  world  has 
been,  and  Is.  most  serious.  Yet.  on  the  Com- 
munist chessboard  of  global  domination, 
these  successive  crises  have  been  but  open- 
ing gambits.  According  to  Communist  rules, 
checkmate  is  not  achieved  until  free  govern- 
ment everywhere  in  the  world  Is  tcompletely 
crushed]  replaced  icith  the  Soviet  brand  of 
communism  " 

Department  of  the  Army  prior  to  submis- 
sion to  DSR. 

Speech  No.  141 :  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White; 
review  date,  January  27,  1961;  delivery  date, 
January  30,  1961 

Page  4:  "fThe  Soviet  economic  military 
potential  is  guided  by  a  regime  which  can 
count  on  the  backing — however  unenthusl- 
astlc — of  the  Russian  people.  In  addition, 
the  Soviets  have  another  great  intangible  re- 
source which  can  best  be  described  as  gall 
They  are  showing  ever- Increasing  confi- 
dence— even  arrogance — In  their  military  and 
scientific  strength  and  In  the  growth  of  their 
Influence.  Spawned  and  perpetuated  In 
brutal  wars,  dedicated  to  the  mission  of 
world  revolution,  their  fervor  for  subversion 
and  force  makes  them  believe  that  Commu- 
nist domination  of  the  world  Is  Inevitable 
They  are  further  strengthened  In  this  belief 
by  their  close  partnership  with  Communist 
China  ]  Furthermore,  m  any  evolution  of 
the  Communist  threat  we  cannot  disregard 
the  close  partnership  between  Soviet  Russia 
and  Communist  China." 

Speaker's  office  as  result  of  question  r.ilsed 
by  State 

Page  5  [Current  Conununlst  propaganda 
to  the  world  concentrates  on  the  same  cen- 
tral theme  which  It  has  always  emphasized^ 
the  destruction  of  capltaliun,  colonialism, 
and  Imperialism.  But,  under  this  |?ulse,  they 
really  Intend   the  destruction   of  everything 


which  does  not  bend  to  their  will  Theirs 
Is  the  lant^uage  of  total  war  They  have  a 
consistency  and  single- mlndedness  about 
promoting  world  revolution  which  is  unique 
In  the  history  o;'  dictatorships  The  only 
sensible  view  of  Communist  Intentions  Is 
that  they  seek  to  destroy  us  by  any  n^eans 
which  they  can  us«*  "] 

Spe.iker  a  office  us  result  of  question  raised 
by  State 

Speech  No  142  Rear  Adm  .Slnimen,  de- 
livery date,  Pebru  kry  4,  1961 

Page  2  The  er  d  of  World  War  II  brought 
the  emergence  of  two  powerful  [and  rutli- 
leaaj  dictatorships — Soviet  Russia  and  Ked 
China  [whose  avowed  and  frequently  an- 
nounced purptise  Is  to  Impose  ufion  the  free 
world  their  squal  d  and  tyrannical  Commu- 
nist system]  Both  of  these  dlctaOjrshlps 
have  Immense  land  armies  of  demonstrated 
skill  and  courage 

We  are  »  threat  maritime  nation.  Irrevoca- 
bly commuted  to  support  of  the  Eurasian 
nmlands  We  a.-e  strongly  bound  to  this 
critical  area  by  cultural,  ethnic,  and  eco- 
nomic ties,  but  pt.Thaps  most  strongly  by  the 
unifying  challen^;e  of  a  [common]  p<jtential 
enemy  Wc  recognize  our  [ge<ip<i;uic.il 
Identity]  commoi  interest  with  the  rlmland 
powers  We  hav;  emphasized  this  responsi- 
bility with  gigantic  economic  and  military 
aid  programs  and  by  binding  military  alli- 
ances Certainly  the  Communist  Empire  is 
under  no  Illusions  regarding  our  pu.«iltlon  In 
the  conflict  [In  their  quest  for  dominance 
of  Kurasla  and  the  world,  the  United  Slates 
h»vs  t)een  stipulated  by  them  to  be  the  prize 
adversary  ]" 

State 

Speech  No  143  Lt  Oen  Joe  W  Kelly 
Commander,  MATS,  no  review  date,  delivery 
date,  March  1    1961 

Page  14.  "In  flther  event.  MATS  U  called 
upon,  as  an  instrument  of  national  diplo- 
macy and  p<.)Ucy.  [tu  airlift  a  show  of  fMn.-e) 
or  perform  a  mission  of  mercy  to  the  global 
point  that  Is  In  trouble 

"In  the  summer  of  1958,  for  example  it  was 
[a  show  of  force]  employt-d  In  the  Middle 
East,  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  Before  that  operation  was  fin- 
ished, the  Chinese  CommunlsU  brought 
Quemoy  and  Ma^su  under  attack,  and  MATS 
provided  another  alrllftted  another  show  of 
force]  U)  Porm<j8i   ■ 

DSR  with  concurrence  of  Deputy  ASD 
(PA  I 

Speech  No  144  Brig  Gen  O  L  Prlchard, 
no  review  date;   no  delivery  date 

Page  1  ["Such  a  national  emergency  exl.sta 
t'Xlay  We  are  at  war  In  the  military  sense 
of  course  we  are  actually  sparring  Ideologi- 
cally and  technically  we  are  In  an  all-out 
conflict.  Economically  the  war  is  Just 
beginning  '1 

Department  ol  Air  Force  prior  to  submls- 
s:  >n  to  DSR 

Page  2  General  White  recently  empha- 
sized that  effective  deterrence  Includes  the 
poKse.sslon  of  miUtiiry  forces  to  deter  war 
and  should  war  ^ccur.  the  riUitary  .-itrength 
to  prevail  He  p  aced  considerable  weight  on 
the  fact  that  the  ability  to  prevail  is  actually 
what  provides   r>'al    and   effective  deterrence 

■■[In  contrast,  a  second  schtnjl  of  thought 
h.is  developed  wliich  Interprets  deterrence  sis 
merely  the  possession  of  sufficient  military 
strength  to  mtllct  severe  puni.ihmen'  upon 
an  agifres.sor  This  school  of  thought  dis- 
regards the  need  for  military  strength  suffi- 
cient Ui  defeat  a.i  aggressor  They  avow  \\\.a 
an  adequate  deterrence  may  be  achieved  by 
military  strength  sufficient  r)nly  U)  hurt  him 
generally,  while  leaving  his  striking  forces 
free  and  undamaged  to  destroy  us  The 
validity  of  this  philosophy  has  been  dls- 
proven  throughout  the  recorded  milltHry 
history  of  civilization  ]" 

DSR 


Speech  No  145  Ma  J  Oen  Albert  T.  Wil- 
son, review  date.  May  9,  1901;  delivery  date. 
May  -iO     1961 

Page  1  'Perhaps  my  subject  of  dlecusalon 
muy  se«m  somewhat  Incongruous  when  in- 
troduced Into  this  atmoephere.  becauae  today 
I  have  come  here  to  talk  to  you  about  [war] 
d«v'rrije  I  have  come  to  you  about  some  of 
the  ways  of  [waging  war  ]  mtlttary  defense 
iif  OUT  freedom  And  yet.  at  the  same  time, 
and  contrary  to  the  phUoeophy  of  the  In- 
e. '.t.ibUity  of  war.  I  have  come  here  to  talk 
to  y  >u  today  about  the  perpetuaUon  of  peace 
Peace  with  honor  And  [>eace  that  Is  con- 
sistent with  our  aim  of  [retaining]  main- 
taining our  [national  Integrity]  freedom  and 
■"♦•curify  and  contributing  to  the  peace  and 
u  •ll-being  cf  the  world 

(Censor's  note:  State — 'war'  is  a  dirty 
w  ard  and  Its  use  In  this  context  runs  the 
risk  of  excerpting  out  of  context,  with  some 
other  pnwage  by  hostile  media  "i 

State 

Page  2  In  neneral  war  of  course,  the 
[fate  f  (Mir  Nation-  indeed  our  very  exist- 
ence--is  at  stake]  security  and  welfare  of  the 
free  world  uould  he  iropardixed,  yet  it  i$  the 
oit-  t'laf  pi'rt.'nfi  the  gravest  threat  and  the 
one  t.hat  we  must  be  prepared  to  face  reeo- 
lutely  i;  "h.it  neiKl  ever  should  arise" 

State 

Page  i       [The  cold  war]  International  ten- 

■'Ui'i  rauird  by  Stno-Snvirt  agffreasion  or 
th'-eat  of  aggression  of  course,  has  been  with 
us  almost  constantly  since  the  closing  days 
'f  World  War  II  It.  In  many  wsys.  Is  the 
.niist  insidious  type  of  warfare,  for  In  reality 
['h«*]  their  olive  branch  of  peace  only  dis- 
guises the  sword  of  war  " 
State 

Speech  No  146  MaJ  Oen  T  C  Darcjr; 
re.:ew  date  not  le^'lble  delivery  date.  May 
17     I  i*6 1 

P.igfs  8  9  Rather  It  .seeks  to  eatabllsh 
a  worMwlde  militant  dictatorship  Commu- 
nism represents  a  combination  of  the  worst 
aajvects  ,)f  atheism.  [Hltlertsm]  totalitarian- 
ij'i  and  godless  materialism  Under  the 
pressure  of  this  force,  the  Individual  Is  not 
the  recipient  of  the  good  of  the  state  Rath- 
er he  Is  a  servant  to  the  state's  cause  and  Is 
•hus  little  more  than  one  kind  of  natural 
re^ource 

Tcj  achieve  their  ends,  the  Soviets  have 
created  a  military  force  which  [Is  second 
only  to]  rivaU  '  our  own  Although  Mr 
Khrushchev  has  recently  mcxllfled  the  Inevi- 
tability of  war  with  the  West  doctrine,  we 
must  not  expect  that  the  Soviets  would  be 
unwiliu.g  to  use  this  military  might  If  they 
thought  they  could  achieve  their  ends  with- 
out suffering  unacceptable  damage  [I  think 
that  •.]  The  fact  that  Khrushchev  has  modi- 
fied his  attitude  on  this  point  Is  evidence  of 
our  jwn  military  [superiority]  strength.  [I 
believe]  He  would  reallne  himself  with  thU 
diKTirine  tomorrow  if  he  thought  the  forces 
of  conununlsm  could  defeat  the  forces  of  the 
free  world  utthout  .suffering  unacceptable 
dar'iagr   ' 

.'^[)eech  No  147  Hon  Eugene  M  Zuckert. 
revie*  date.  Aug\ist  1961;  delivery  date.  Au- 
gust 28    1961 

Pakfe  4  [Khrushchev's  bijastful  threats 
are  not  aimed  at  the  scoreboard  Tliey  are 
aimed  at  our  jugular  "] 

State 

Speech  No  148  Gen  Herbert  B  Powell,  no 
review  date,    delivery  date,   April   30,   IMl 

Page  2  3  Facing  the  [Circling  the]  free 
world  [hunKrlly],  the  forces  of  world  com- 
muni.<.m  sUnd  always  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantiMte  ..f  any  op[x>rtunlty  Rulers  of  the 
Communist  world  declare  publicly  and 
rcpeartUly   that   the  Communist  system   will 
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'  Indicate  State  changes  Other  changes 
made  by  Department  of  Air  Force  prior  to 
submission  of  speech  to  DSR. 


•ng\ilf  the  'Whole  world— that  it  will  triumph 
over  the  liberal  and  democratic  [and  eapt- 
tallstlc]  societies  of  the  free  world.  Ttaerjr 
state  openly  that  It  la  part  at  their  mlaalon 
to  exploit  and  hurry  this  march  of  revolution 
by  any  poaaiblc  mean." 

Department  of  the  Aroiy  prior  to  submis- 
sion to  DSR. 

Speech  No.  148:  Brig.  Gen.  Cecil  P.  Lesslg, 
U8AP:  review  date.  May  36,  1961;  delivery 
date.  May  27.  1961. 

Page  2-4  (suggested  deletion  In  entirety)  : 

'Minimum  [Limited]  or  finite  deterrence, 
massive  retaliation,  more  bang  for  the 
buck — these  were  the  tliougbt  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  age.  [And  until  just  a  few 
years  ago.  these  were  gtxxl  thoughts]  Cer- 
tainly, It  appeared  to  b«;  [was]  the  cheapest 
way  out  of  a  dUQcult  idtuatlon.  And  aa  a 
private  citizen  and  taxpayer,  I  appreciate 
economy  as  much  as  you — perhaps  more. 
With  a  fleet  of  B-3fl  bombers  and  later  B-47's 
equipped  with  nuclear  and  thermonuclear 
bombs  ready  and  polanil  to  strike  at  [the 
heartland  of]  an  aggressor,  we  may  have 
averted  a  war — a  big  war,  that  Is. 

"Another  factor  has  crept  Into  the  pic- 
ture, however,  that  has  [outmodedj  exposed 
this  concept.  We  are  no  longer  the  sole  poe- 
aessors  of  a  nuclear -equipped  bomber  fleet. 
As  you  well  know,  the  Eovlet  Union  even  has 
a  sizable  number  of  thermonuclear-tipped 
ICBM's.  This  fact,  our  Air  Force  bellevea, 
calls  for  a  new  philosophy .  a  new  concept. 

"To  a  fovemment  that  sacrificed  millions 
of  their  peasants — their  own  people — In  col- 
lectivizing the  farms  of  Russia,  what  does  the 
loss  of  a  few  miUlon  c>f  their  people  mean. 
If  In  the  end  they  could  Impose  communism 
on  the  Western  World'  " 

DSR  on  recommendation  of  Joint  Staff. 
State  also  reconimen<led  deletion  of  laat 
paragraph. 

"I  believe  that  they  would  not  hesitate  to 
launch  a  war — no  matter  what  the  coat — If 
they  thought  that  they  could  win.  [And  if 
It  came  to  a  mutual  su.clde  type  of  fight,  our 
Air  Force  figures  that  our  highly  urbanized 
United  States  would  suffer  many  times  the 
loeaes  of  ruralized  Riiaala.  If  we]  Yet,  if 
v>e  attacked — and  then  destroyed  [the]  Rus- 
sian cities  and  people  [and  left]  leaxHng  their 
military  forces  largely  untouched — what 
then?  Whf.  then  ice  would  be  utterly  deci- 
mated as  a  people." 

State  note:  "State  feels  Khrushchev  does 
not  want  general  war  and  is  unwilling  to 
bear  the  losses  such  as  war  would  entail, 
even  though  he  could  win  It.  ThU  paasage 
also  discusses  war  In  apeclflc  U£.-UjB£.B. 
terms,  which  we  wish  to  avoid.  Suggest  dele- 
tion on  both  grounds." 

DSR  on  recommendation  of  Joint  Staff. 
State  also  recommended  deletion  of  above 
portion. 

Speech  No  150-  Brig  Oen.  Richard  P. 
Klocko;  review  date.  May  10,  1061;  delivery 
date.  May  20,  1961. 

Page  2:  "This  yearl  Armed  Forces  Day  Is 
a  particularly  Important  one.  Today  the 
Communist  countries  control  one-third  of 
the  world's  population  and  one-fourth  of  the 
dryland  surface  of  the  world.  They  are 
this  Nation's  greatest  concern  In  Africa,  the 
Middle  East.  Asia,  Botith  America,  and  now 
Cuba — only  90  miles  from  the  Florida  coast 
[and  a  rocket's  throw  from  here  across  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico]  " 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  prior  to  sub- 
mission to  DSR. 

Speech  No.  151:  Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  White, 
AMC;  no  review  date;  delivery  date,  March  3, 
1961. 

Page  6;  "[Vlctoryl  Dejeat  o/  Communist 
agffression  on  each  of  the  four  battlefields 
of  the  cold  war  Is  escential  to  the  survival 
of  freedom." 

State. 


Page  »-10:  "And  acaln.  I  would  Uke  to 
rafcr  to  my  obaennatkins  In  Iceland.  There 
are  five  poUtkial  parties  in  leelamt  Irw-ludlng 
the  Oommuntat  Party.  No  one  party  la 
strong  enough  to  carry  a  majority  of  the 
vote.  We  find,  therefore,  the  Communist 
Party,  which  polls  only  about  15  percent  of 
the  popular  vote,  eager  bargain  from  Its  bal- 
ance of  power  poaltlon  aa  the  foiur  democratic 
partlea  In  the  normal  democratic  tradition 
vie  among  one  another  for  political  power. 
In  1936,  this  struggle  for  political  power  be- 
come so  intense  that  two  of  the  democratic 
partlea  joined  with  the  Communist  Party  to 
[gain  a  majority  and  the  right  to]  form  a 
coalition  government.  In  this  political  swap, 
the  Conununlst  Party  gained  two  of  the  six 
Cabinet  seats.  Including  the  Important  post 
of  Ministry  of  Trade.  [In  less  than  a  year, 
barter  type  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  flsh  and  fish  products,  which  represents 
95  percent  of  the  Icelandic  economy,  had  In- 
creaaed  from  leas  than  15  percent  to  even 
SO  percent.  Imagine,  if  you  will,  the  state 
of  our  economy  If  one-third  of  it  were  tied 
to  barter  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Meedleea  to  aay,  we  would  have  loat  the  eco- 
nomic phase  of  the  cold  war.  And,  please 
note  the  interplay  between  the  political  and 
economic  battlefields  in  this  Instance — a 
fundamental  weakness  in  the  political  struc- 
ture of  Iceland,  I.e.,  the  division  of  political 
power  between  several  parties,  was  the 
means  by  which  the  Communists  made  sub- 
stantial political  and  economic  gains.]" 

Censor's  note:  "This  Is  Incorrect.  The  de- 
velopment of  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
countries  started  rapidly  in  1952  and  kept  on 
increasing  steadily  under  democratic  party 
govemments.  The  Conununlst  ministers  in 
the  Government  can  take  very  little  credit 
for  It." 

State. 

Page  16:  "(Despite  the  considerable  in- 
roads nuule  by  communlsmj  T[t]he  people 
of  Iceland  are  predominately  friendly  to 
America  and  are  pro-Western  In  their  Ideals 
and  beliefs." 

SUte. 

Speech  No.  152;  CINCNORAD  address  to 
the  American  Association  of  Airport  Execu- 
tives; no  review  date;  delivery  date,  April  22, 
1961. 

Page  12:  "NORAD  has  a  complementary 
role  during  either  cold  or  limited  war.  in 
achieving  our  national  objective  of  deterring 
[the  Soviets]  an  aggressor  from  initiation  of 
general  war  and  a  primary  role  in  preserving 
the  means  and  will  to  fight  back  and  win  If 
they  are  not  deterred." 

SUte. 

Speech  No.  163:  Maj.  Oen.  Robert  E.  L. 
Eaton  to  annual  convention,  Maryland  De- 
pcu-UxMnt.  American  Legion;  review  date, 
July  1961;  delivery  date,  July  21,  1961. 

Page  7:  "The  American  Legion  recognized 
early  the  ideological  threat  to  our  freedom 
L  poaed  by  the  Communist  ideology]." 

Department  of  Air  Force  prior  to  submis- 
sion to  DSB. 

Speech  No.  154:  Maj.  Oen.  Chester  E.  Mc- 
carty; review  date.  May  6.  1961;  delivery 
date.  May  19, 1961. 

Page  1-2:  "When  our  nuclear  monopoly 
ended  in  1949,  [the  time  seemed  closer.  For 
the  first  time]  the  United  States  [was  ex- 
posed to  direct  attack  by]  became  a  poten- 
tial target  for  hostile  alrpower. 

"Our  national  budget  has  been  channeled 
more  and  more  into  those  forces  which  most 
effectively  could  deter  [the  Soviet  Union] 
an  aggressor  from  an  attack  against  this 
country  or  its  allies.  For  more  than  10  years 
Strategic  Air  Command — the  Sword — and 
U.S.  and  allied  forces  overseas — the  Shield — 
have  [deterred  communism  from  a  major 
military  aggreaslon]  acted  as  a  deterrent  to 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc." 

State. 


Page  8:  "A  nation  viiich  engages  in  ag- 
gressive war  must  weigh  all  pcmlMe  oooae- 
quences.  When  this  includes  defeat,  e'ven 
after  total  commitment,  ■withdrawal  may 
seem  to  be  a  more  acoeptiUUe  altetxiative. 
The  only  way  a  limitation  can  be  exerted  on 
aggreesive  wars  today  is  lor  the  Ulolted  States 
to  be  strong  oiough  to  deter  the  [SoTlets] 
aggressor  from  making  a  desperate  attack 
on  us  and,  if  we  are  attacked,  to  be  able  to 
destroy  his  warmaking  forces. 

"We  have  known  for  years  that  we  may 
expect  continuing  Communist  provoeatioiw. 
[Soviet  CommtinistB  are  dynamic,  aa  well  as 
ruthless,  and  because  they  may  not  always  be 
able  to  control  China,  we  can  expect  that 
aggressions  will  continue  J  Bitter  lessons 
from  the  past  have  taught  us  that  the  price 
of  continuing  peace  is  readiness  to  [fight] 
defend  ourselves  by  force  of  arms. 

"Resistance  to  agression,  when  necessary, 
takes  place  under  the  ahadow  of  our  long- 
range  nuclear  strike  force,  including  SAC 
and  the  Navy's  Polaris  submarine.  This  pro- 
vides some  assurance  that  any  rational 
[Communist]  enemy  leader  will  not  permit 
the  conflict  to  grow,  unoontroUed,  Into  a 
general  war  [Involving  directly  the  United 
States  and  the  UJS2.RJ.  But  It  is  not 
enough  to  confine  the  conflict:  It  must  be 
ended  decisively,  rapidly  and  favorably." 

State. 

Page  6:  *XI  wonder  what  the  Commies 
thought  when  they  saw  on  tbetr  radar  screens 
the  1,480  miles  per  hour  flights  cS.  the 
F-104,  Starflghters  and  the  only  sllf^tly 
slower  flights  of  the  F-lOO's  and  P-lOl's. 

"[They  never  told  us  what  they  thought, 
but  the  shooting  war  in  the  Pormoea  Straits 
gradually  tiu-ned  into  *  *  *  J  By  Christmas 
of  that  year,  we  were  able  to  redeploy  otir 
TAC  strike  force  back  to  the  United  States. 
The  crisis  had  passed." 

Stete. 

Speech  No.  155:  Lt.  Gen.  George  W.  Mundy, 
USAF;  no  review  date;  delivery  date,  May 
19,  1961. 

Page  6:  T'ln  fact,  the  big  question  of  otir 
day  is  jtist  simply  this:  Will  the  future 
■world,  that  is,  the  emerging  workl  order,  be 
In  our  image,  the  image  of  the  Western 
World,  or  will  It  be  in  the  image  of  work! 
communism?"] 

DSR  In  accordance  with  Identical  changes 
by  State  In  speech  previously  cleared. 

Speech  No.  156:  Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  G.  Tru- 
deau;  review  date,  illegible;  delivery  date, 
February  1,  1960. 

Page  1 :  "14y  work,  esp>eelally  my  experience 
as  a  former  Chief  of  Army  Int^lgence,  has 
given  unusual  opportunities  to  acquaint  my- 
self with  the  many  threats  and  challenges 
which  face  this  great  Natlini  today,  tomor- 
row, and  into  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
most  serious  of  these  Is  world  oommu- 
nism[,  but].  Hot  a  threat,  hut  •  challenge 
and  an  opportunity  to  vihidh  we  mnst  re- 
spond, are  the  rising  tide  of  nattonallam  and 
the  struggle  for  self-determination  ot  their 
own  futures  by  the  people  of  the  underde- 
■veloped  areas  [would  still  be  a  great  chal- 
lenge even  if  conununlsm  were  suppressed].' 

State. 

Page  2:  "The  unfortunate  peoples  of  Hun- 
gary, Tibet,  Poland,  and  many  other  coun- 
tries can  testify  to  the  harsh  consequences 
If  [Khrushchev's]  the  Communist  challenge 
is  not  met  adequately." 

State. 

Page  5:  "These  i>eople  are  basically  Cath- 
olic and.  therefore,  antl-Communlst  Viut 
spiritual  and  mental  enlightenment  as  well 
as  material  advancement  is  neoeasary  to  pre- 
vent despair,  disiiluslonment  and  subver- 
sion]." 

(Censor's  note:  "State  amendment,  with 
comment:   "Terrtbly  patronising*.'*) 

State. 


1       *  . 
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Sp««ch  No.  157:  Hon.  BlvlB  J.  Stahr,  Jr  ; 
review  date  February  10.  19«1.  delivery  date. 
Pebruary  11. 1961. 

Page  7:  fThe  Soviet  Union  hae  for  years 
applied  the  major  portion  of  Ita  Industrial 
capacity  to  the  creation  of  military  might, 
depriving  Its  citizens  not  only  of  most  of 
the  comforts  but  many  of  the  virtual  neces- 
sltlee  of  life.  We  have  no  reason  to  emulate 
the  Soviet  In  this  respect,  but."] 

(Censor's  comment:  "State  requests  dele- 
tion or  rewrite  of  bracketed  portion  because 
of  Inaccurate  sentence.  People  not  denied 
necessities.") 

State. 

Speech  No.  158:  Perkins  McOulre;  re- 
view date.  November  7,  1960,  delivery  date, 
November  11.  I960 

PEige  2:  r'HlJBtory  Ls  crowding  us  once 
again.  Its  course  Is  no  longer  to  be  taKen  for 
granted.  Powerful  outpourings  are  entermg 
the  stream  from  new  and  hostile  souroes  on 
the  darkened  sides  of  the  earth.  At  such  a 
time,  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  a  long 
memory.  We  of  the  war  generation  have 
better  reason  than  most  to  know  that  no 
good  man  can  safely  rest,  no  family  can  feel 
rightfully  secure,  no  society  can  consider  ita 
duties  fulflUed.  when  its  freedom  and  Its 
Ideals  are  under  threat"! 

Change  made  by  speaker  before  submission 
of  text  to  DSR. 

Page  4:  ['Stalin  has  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing. A  diplomat's  words  must  have  no  rela- 
tion to  action;  otherwise  what  kind  of  diplo- 
macy Is  it?  Words  are  one  thing,  actions 
are  another.  Good  words  are  a  mask  for  the 
concealment  of  bad  deeds.  Sincere  diplo- 
macy is  no  more  possible  than  dry  water  or 
Iron  wood  "1 

Change  made  by  speaker  before  submis- 
sion of  text  to  E>SR. 

Speech  No  159  Adm  Arlelgh  Burke.  USN. 
no  review  date;  delivery  date.  March  25.  1961 

Page  2  (suggested  deletions):  "Today,  in 
this  era.  we  are  confronted  by  the  grim 
challenge  of  [communism]  competing  ideol- 
ogies. We  know  that  the  [Communist] 
challenge  threatens  not  only  out  goals,  but 
relentlessly  seeks  the  overthrow  of  all  free 
society.  And  we  know,  too,  that  this  threat 
will  continue  for  a  long,  long  time. 

"The  most  dramatic — and  certainly  the 
most  publicized — form  of  the  [Communist] 
threat  is  the  possibility  of  general  nuclear 
war  ' 

State. 

P«ges  2-3  [But  as  the  nuclear  stalemate 
continues,  both  the  Conununlsts  and  our- 
selves recognize  that  in  the  huvoc  and  de- 
struction of  such  a  war  no  one  could  really 
be  a  victor. 

"[That  U  why  this  form  of  warfare  be- 
comes more  and  more  remote,  why  general 
nuclear  war  becomes  less  and  less  a  rational 
Instrument  of  national  policy 

■'[Nevertheless]  Should  a  nuclear  war  oc- 
cur, either  through  an  aggressor's  gross  mis- 
calculation of  our  strength,  or  through  some 
other  Irrational  act  on  his  part,  we  must 
Insure  that  the  balance  of  surviving  nuclear 
retaliatory  power  always  remains  well  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  " 

State. 

Page  3  (suggested  change);  "[The  Com- 
munists, however,  are  not  going  to  abandon 
their  relentless  drive  toward  world  empire. 
even  though  they  dare  not  risk  the  inevitable 
retaliation  that  a  nuclear  war  would  bring 
to  them]  Potential  aggressors,  however, 
cannot  be  expected  to  rurrender  their  objec- 
tives without  a  struggle.  They  will  merely 
resort  to  other  methods  to  test  free  world 
strength." 

State. 

Speech  No   161:  Adm   Arlelgh  Burke,  USN; 
no  review  date;  delivery  date.  May  19,  1960 
Page  4:   ["They  £U"e  political  conspirators 


["Communist  leaders  have  risen  to  power — 
consolidated  and  expanded  their  power — 
through  ruthless  political  conaplracy.  They 
are  masters  of  deceit,  concealment,  subver- 
sion, and  intimidation. 

["To  such  men  military  force  is  Important, 
they  respect  it.  It  sustaliu  them  In  power. 
It  gives  them  the  prestige  the  persuasive  and 
implicit  threat,  of  great  military  strength. 
But  still  they  think  and  act  primarily  as 
poU'^lcal   conspirators 

["It  is  very  Important  to  remember  this, 
lest  due  to  our  own  forgetfulness  the  Com- 
muni-sts  mlale.id  us,  focus  our  attention  on 
the  military  threat,  while  they  push  toward 
their  goal  of  empire  by  less  dramatic  but 
equ.\lly  cffecti-. e   means   '] 

A.-5D'  I  PA  1 


The  following  is  an  address  submitted  tor 
review  by  Adm  Arlelgh  Burke,  U  S  Navy 
This  speech  was  censored  in  its  entirety  In 
that  Admiral  Burke  was  prohibited  from  de- 
livering it: 

"ADDRCSS    BT    adm      ARLEICH    BrKKK,     V  S      NAVT 

cHixT  or  NAVAL  opraATioNS.  rpoN  accxpttng 

THE  l»SO  SILVEX  qt'ILL  AWaXD  AT  THE  STATE 
or  THE  NATION  DINNEX.  NATIONAL  BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS.  WASHINGTON.  DC.  JANT'ABT 
27, IBSl 

'Mr  Chairman  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
attend  the  state  of  the  Nation  dinner  for  a 
number  of  yea.'s,  and  on  each  ixrcaslon  I 
have  been  conscious  of  the  pride  nt  the  men 
who  have  received  this  award  Now  I  under- 
stand why  they  were  proud  The  Silver  Quill 
Award  Ls  an  honcjr  which  I  accept  with  hu- 
miiiry  and  deep  nppreciatlon 

"You  of  National  Bu.sine.'jj  Publlcatli  ■na 
represent  dedicated  service  Yuu  stand  f  ^r 
free  comp)etitlon,  free  enterprise,  hard  work. 
Integrity  —  these  are  words,  aim  >6t  trite,  over- 
used, yet  these  are  the  things  that  have  made 
lis  the  most  powerful  nation  in  tiic  world 
Belief  in  these  principles,  making  them  work, 
has  also  placed  on  us  the  responsibility  of 
leading  the  free  world 

"But  the  world  is  seething,  there  Is  con- 
fusion and  turmoil  The  destructive  forces 
of  communism  are  tearing  at  southeast  Asia 
Currently  the  small  c<juntry  of  I.ao.«  Is  feellni; 
the  effects  of  Conununlat  treachery  We  are 
trying  to  help  Ia<>«  retain  her  freed<jm 
There  are  no  minerals,  no  raw  materials,  no 
resources  In  Laos  which  the  United  States 
covets  But  It  is  important  to  the  Lao, 
Important  to  the  United  States  that  Laos, 
resting  uneasily  on  the  borders  uf  Commu- 
nist Vietnam  and  Communist  China,  retain 
her  freedom. 

"The  difficulty  in  Laos  has  achieved  a  nlg- 
nilicance  far  greater  than  the  size  of  the 
c<juntry  It  Is  sUnlflcant  because  it  Is  a 
conflict  between  two  opposing  Ideas- -Ideas 
which  can  be  distilled  into  two  wt)rds — free- 
d'lm  or  slavery 

The  Laoti.-in  pt-i-jpie  and  all  the  people  in 
southeast  Asia  are  learning  a  difficult  but 
essential  lesson  They  are  learning  that  free- 
dom, dignity  of  an  individual,  progress  of  a 
country  Ls  not  something  which  can  be  In- 
herited or  accepted  as  a  gift  It  must  be 
earned  And  they,  and  we  as  well  are  begin- 
ning lo  realize  that  freedom  must  be  earned, 
that  It  must  be  earned  over  and  over  again 

"The  other  countries  in  southeast  A.sla  are 
watching  the  Laotian  situation  with 
thoughtful  e\es  They  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand they  too,  may  have  to  fight  if  they 
wish  to  remain  free  They  are  also  observ- 
inij  very  carefully  what  happens  to  a  nation 
willing  to  tight  for  Its  freedom  They  are 
watching  to  see  If  other  free  nations,  and  In 
particular  if  the  United  States  will  help  to 
preserve   that    freed  >m 


"I  say  preserve,  not  win.  for  a  natlon'a 
freedom  can  be  won  only  by  the  people  of 
that  nation. 

"But  this  struggle  for  freedom  la  not  con- 
fined to  Laos  The  African  giant  U  stirring. 
Millions  of  people  In  Africa  are  shouting  for 
Independence,  without  really  knowing  what 
independence  means 

"There  are  some  who  say  these  people  are 
not  yet  ready  to  govern  themselves — who  say 
they  do  not  have  the  experience,  the  Judg- 
ment,  the   knowledge   to   govern   themselves. 

"To  a  large  extent  the  people  of  Africa 
have  decided  they  are  ready —ready  now. 

"Some  of  the  people  do  not  understand 
that  with  Independence,  with  freedom,  go 
ri'sponslbllltles — responsibilities  of  a  nation 
t<j  its  own  people  and  to  other  nations. 
Many  have  not  seen  the  sacrifice,  the  hard- 
shio,  the  work  through  which  freedom  Is  won. 
They  have  seen  only  the  benefits  of  freedom. 
"Theories  of  government  do  not  Impress 
a  man  who  has  never  seen  a  tractor,  a  steel 
plowshare,  who  cannot  read  or  write.  He  U 
impresiied  only  by  what  he  seea  or  what  he 
hears  He  is  impressed  only  by  results.  This 
Is  eFpeclally    true   in   some   African   nations. 

'Just  beyond  our  doorstep  the  Communists 
have  taken  over  in  Cuba,  a  nation  which  was 
a  good  neightK>r  of  ours  Cuba  also  repre- 
■tents  a  curious  paradox  for  the  United 
States  for  we.  the  United  States,  gave  Cuba 
its  freedom  We  presented  U  freely.  We 
p.ild  f  )r  It  with  the  blood  of  our  sons.  But 
sunnewhere  between  1899  and  1959  we  did  not 
do  those  things  we  should  have  done  We 
f.illed  to  teach  the  Cubans  the  basic  respon- 
sibilities of  democracy  Perhaps  we  gave  too 
much  of  material  things — tcxj  little  of  the 
m  >riil  the  spiritual  strength  of  our  na- 
tional  character 

Yet  In  spite  of  our  generosity,  our  friend- 
ship for  Cuba,  a  few  aggressive.  Communlst- 
tr. lined,  bearded  fanatics  enslaved  an  entire 
people 

"Castro  Is  teaching  his  people  to  hate — to 
hate  the  Yanqul,  to  hate  us.  He  teaches 
vilification,  scorn,  deceit  But  he  Is  the  vic- 
tim of  a  greater  tragedy  Here  was  a  man 
with  unequaled  opp>ortunlty  to  do  good  for 
his  petiple,  for  his  country  He  will  never 
a^aln  have  that  opportunity.  He  has  be- 
trayed his  people,  he  has  betrayed  himself,  be 
has  .vo'.d  his  soul 

"There  are  other  disturbing  areas  In  this 
hemisphere  San  Salvador  has  bad  a  re- 
cent revolt  Guatemala  is  restless.  Ecuador 
Is  uneasy  Venezuela  has  had  a  aeries  of 
continuing  crises 

'Much  of  the  trouble  we  see  In  Latin 
.\merlra  Is  caused  by  Castro's  agents  preach- 
ing hatred  ai>d  creating  unrest. 

ITie  United  states  cannot  Ignore  all  of 
this  suh\er8lon  We  cannot  put  these  prob- 
lems on  the  shelf  to  be  decided  at  some  fu- 
ture time  Convenient  to  us 

The  United  States  must  decide  now  what 
wp  as  a  nation  are  going  to  do  about  Africa. 
about  Cuba  We  must  convince  other  peo- 
ple, other  nations,  of  the  necessity  for  action; 
for  lack  of  action  will  mean  the  loss  of  part 
if  our  own  freedom 

We  want  the  new  nations  of  Africa  to  ac- 
cept the  philosophy  of  work  and  responsl- 
bi;ity.  the  philosophy  which  built  the  United 
States  from  a  small  to  a  great  and  powerful 
Nation  But  Africans  will  accept  this  phi- 
losophy only  if  they  have  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  what  we  as  a  nation,  what  we 
as  a  people,  what  we  as  individuals  do 

"That  is  why  we  cannot  falter,  why  we 
cann<it  waiver,  why  we  cannot  be  Indecisive. 
We  have  no  reason  to  be  indecisive,  to  falter. 
t-i  lack  confidence,  for  we  are  the  most 
powerful  nation  In  the  world  We  have  no 
rea.son  to  fear  anyone  Why  should  we  let 
nir  national  will  be  undermined  by  the 
unjustified  weakness  of  a  few  voluble  peo- 
ple   f-tiii    .shamefully    proclaim    they    would 
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rather  be  Red  than  dead.  "What  a  terrible 
thing,  what  a  craven  way  to  escape  responsi- 
bility— to  demean  the  principles  for  which 
so  many  men  have  willingly  given  their 
lives. 

"Too  many  of  our  people,  people  who 
should  know  better,  are  fearful — fear  based 
on  Russian  propaganda,  on  Communist  psy- 
chological warfare,  "^'et  these  same  mulling 
people  discount  the  enormous  and  effective 
examples  of  our  own  military  might.  Right 
now,  tonight,  somewtere  In  the  vast  reaches 
of  the  ocean.  Pafrick  Henry,  a  nuclear 
powered  Polaris  submarine  Is  on  station.  I 
do  not  know  exactly  where  Patrick  Henry  Lb. 
but  I  have  the  means  of  finding  out.  The 
ImiMirtant  thing  is  t:ie  Communists  do  not 
know  where  Patrick  Henry  is.  and  they  do 
not  have  the  means  of  finding  out. 

"There  are  16  Polaris  ballistic  missiles  In 
Patrick  Henjy — 16  missiles  with  a  combined 
destructive  power  greater  than  all  the  bombs, 
all  the  rockets,  all  the  ammunition  used  by 
all  the  armies,  all  the  air  forces,  and  all  the 
navies  during  World  War  II. 

"This  ship,  moving  silently  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  Is  a  sentinel,  a  senti- 
nel, a  sentinel  for  peace.  But  Patrick  Henry 
is  an  alert  sentinel,  and  a  deadly  sentinel. 
ready  to  retaliate,  ready  to  destroy  16  vital 
Russian  targets  should  the  Soviet  Union 
launch  an  attack  upon  us 

When  the  George  Washington  returns  to 
her  station  there  will  be  32  targets  that  can 
be  destroyed  If  we  are  attacked.  When  the 
Robert  E.  Lee  slips  l^neath  the  surface  In 
a  few  days.  48  targets  will  be  lined  up. 

"This  is  only  one  reason  why  I  believe 
there  will  not  be  a  general  nuclear  war. 
For  should  the  Soviet  Union  start  such  a 
war  there  Is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  she 
could  do  to  prevent  her  destruction.  We 
know  this  and  so  do  the  Russians. 

Now  what  Is  our  responsibility?  What 
must  we  do?  What  must  we  do  as  a  nation? 
As  groups?    As  individuals? 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  must 
exercise  our  Initiative  This  Is  not  the  time 
for  recriminations,  for  blame,  for  squabbling 
over  the  past      Now  is  the  time  for  action. 

"The  responsibility  for  national  action 
rests  with  no  one  party,  no  one  organization, 
no  one  group.  Rather  it  depends  on  con- 
certed and  combined  effort  by  all  the  people. 
We  as  individuals  sometimes  fall  to  realize 
this. 

"Basically  we  are  faced  with  the  problem 
of  understanding  and  dealing  with  people, 
with  individuals,  many  of  whom  do  not  think 
as  we  do  We  are  dealing  with  emotions, 
with  feelings,  with  the  aspirations  and  ambi- 
tions of  f>eople 

'  Resptjnslble  Individuals  in  the  areas  I 
have  discussed  want  their  people,  their  na- 
tions, to  make  progress  They  desire  better 
education  They  desire  Improvement  In 
their  lot  They  want  a  better  life.  They 
want  to  l)e  respected,  to  be  treated  with 
dignity 

"It  is  up  to  us  to  assist  these  people,  these 
free  p>ec)ple.  not  only  to  retain  their  freedom 
but  also  to  acquaint  them  with  the  require- 
ments of  freedom. 

"A  foreign  newsman,  a  captive  of  the  Nazis 
and  later  a  captive  of  the  Communists,  was 
in  my  office  recently.  He  made  a  very  sig- 
nificant statement.  He  said  that  when  his 
nation  was  fighting  the  Nazis  they  were  cer- 
tain that  sometime  in  the  future  they  would 
regain  their  freedom 

"The  Nazis,  he  said,  destroyed  material 
things  They  destroyed  buildings.  They 
destroyed  homes      They   destroyed  Industry. 

"You  can  rebuild  material  things.  You 
can  construct  new  buildings.  You  can 
rebuild  your  Industry.  But,  he  said,  com- 
munism destroys  the  soul.  Once  you  have 
lost  this  you  can   never  regain  It. 


"This  was  a  man  from  another  nation 
speaking,  and  his  thoughts  should  be  exam- 
ined very  closely  by  indlTlduals  of  all 
naUons.  This  is  the  lesson  which  all  of  the 
awakening  countries  of  the  world  would  do 
well  to  ponder. 

"We  in  the  United  States  do  not  want  to 
dominate  the  world.  We  do  not  wish  to 
control  the  lives  of  other  people.  We  do  not 
desire  real  estate  in  some  other  nation.  We 
do  not  attempt  to  take  over  the  governments 
of  other  countries.  Three  times  in  the  last 
42  years  we  had  every  opportunity  to  do  so 
but  we  did  not. 

"But  It  also  must  be  made  very  clear  that 
we  do  not  like,  nor  will  we  submit  to,  any 
nation  pushing  us  around. 

"Aggressor  nations  In  the  past  have  always 
miscalculated  how  far  the  United  States 
could  be  pushed.  Aggressor  nations  In  the 
post  thought  we  were  soft  and  decadent, 
that  we  were  unwilling  to  fight.  Yet  when 
we  did  fight,  when  we  had  extended  the 
limits  of  our  patience,  we  fought  and  we 
won. 

"Recently  a  Soviet  official  pointed  with 
great  Indignation  to  what  he  called  harassing 
action  by  free  world  planes  against  Soviet 
ships.  Tlils  is  empty  Indignation  Indeed 
from  a  country  which  has  shot  down  our 
planes  over  international  waters.  How  many 
Riisslan  planes  have  we  shot  down  off  Alaska? 
How  many  so-called  fishing  ships  have  we 
sunk  off  our  east  coast? 

"I  suggest  that  the  burden  of  Irresponsible 
actions  rests  upon  the  Soviet  Union  and  not 
with  the  United  States. 

"Unfortunately  too  many  of  our  own  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  criticize  our  actions,  they 
want  to  believe  the  Oommunists  are  cast 
In  the  same  mold  that  we  are.  That  they 
are  reasonable,  that  they  will  subscribe  to 
logic.  But  the  Communists  sue  not  reason- 
able, they  are  not  logical. 

"We  are  dealing  with  fanatic,  godless,  un- 
principled individuals  who  have  used,  and 
will  continue  to  use.  every  deceit,  every  un- 
ethical trick  In  order  to  achieve  their  ends. 

"This  does  not  mean  the  United  States 
should  resort  to  these  same  tactics.  We 
must  prove  not  only  to  the  Communists  but 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  old  and  new, 
that  our  way  of  life,  our  method  of  doing 
things,  our  belief  in  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual can  win.  We  must  prove  our  way 
can  overcome  the  unprincipled,  the  un- 
ethical, the  deceitful. 

"And  we  can  do  this  if  we  exercise  the 
Individual  responsibility  which  each  of  us 
must  recognize,  which  each  of  us  must  be 
willing  to  shoulder. 

"I  have  been  discussing  generally  what 
acUon  the  United  States  as  a  nation  should 
take  In  these  troubled  times.  But  in  the 
final  analysis  the  action  our  country  takes 
Is  the  action  that  our  citizens  want  it  to 
take.  It  is  the  individual  citizen  who  repre- 
sents the  will,  the  stamina,  the  strength  of 
our  country.  It  Is  the  Individual  citizen  who 
bears  the  responsibility  for  what  our  country 
does  or  does  not  do. 

"What  can  Individuals  do?  You  as  par- 
ents can  insure  that  your  children  are  edu- 
cated for  the  responsibilities  which  they 
must  assume  when  they  become  adults. 
This  is  your  individual  responsibility. 

"The  committees,  the  groups,  the  organi- 
zations that  deal  with  the  education  of  your 
children  are  dependent  upon  an  expression 
of  your  desires,  upon  an  expression  of  your 
Interest,  upon  an  expression  of  the  standards 
you  want  your  children  to  attain. 

"National  attitude  is  the  result  of  many 
forces,  all  of  which  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  actions  taken  by  relatively  small  groups, 
some  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Members  of  Rotary,  Lions,  and  Kl- 
wanis,  of  various  professional  and  social 
societies,  members  of  church  groups,  of  wom- 


en's clubs  and  organizations,  are  instru- 
mental in  expressing  your  desires. 

"But  here  again  these  organisations  de- 
pend on  you,  on  your  interest  and  partici- 
pation. Unless  you  express  your  desires  by 
letter,  by  petition,  by  appearance,  the  men 
who  make  up  our  representative  governing 
bodies  must  determine  as  best  they  can  how 
you  want  them  to  run  your  Oovemment. 

"The  quality  of  government  in  this  coun- 
try Is  dependent  upon  what  the  people  are 
willing  to  work  for,  upon  what  the  people 
are  willing  to  support.  The  quality  Is  high 
only  if  the  standards  of  the  people  are  high. 

"The  national  business  press  is  in  a  unique 
position  to  contribute  to  the  strength  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  respect  in  which 
the  United  States  is  held  throughout  the 
world.  You  are  influential.  You  are  pow- 
erful. You  can  use  your  influence  to  con- 
vince your  readers  that  the  United  States 
must  stand  for  principles,  principles  stated 
so  well  in  our  Constitution. 

"You  can  assure  the  world  that  we,  the 
United  States,  Intend  to  stand  for  what  we 
believe  to  be  right,  unpopular  though  this 
stand  may  be.  But  most  of  all  you  can 
use  your  strength  to  gruard  against  compro- 
mise, for  there  can  be  no  compromise  with 
what  Is  right.  The  moral  fiber  of  a  nation 
is  measured  by  its  willlngneas  to  stand  for 
what  It  believes  to  be  right. 

"A  nation's  re8p>ect,  its  integrity  in  the 
eyes  of  Its  own  people  as  well  as  those  of 
others,  can  be  maintained  only  as  long  as 
It  can  prove  that  It  has  the  ability  and  the 
willingness  to  stand  for  the  principles  it 
claims  as  cornerstones  of  national  policy. 
We,  as  citizens,  as  individtial  members  of 
this  free  society,  must  take  up  this  chal- 
lenge. We  have  In  the  past  and  we  have 
won.     We  will  win  again. 

"We  must  stand  up  for  what  we  believe." 

n 

The  following  address  by  Adm.  Arlelgh 
Burke  was  submitted  for  review  and  was 
objected  to  in  its  entirety,  as  Indicated  by 
the  memorandum  to  Admiral  Burke  from 
Joseph  S.  Edgerton,  Director,  Directorate  of 
Security  Review.  Subsequently,  at  Admiral 
Burke's  instance,  the  Department  of  Defense 
reversed  its  position  and  allowed  Admiral 
B\u-ke  to  make  this  speech. 

April  6,   1961. 
Memorandum  for  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. 
Subject:   Address  before  the  National  Mili- 
tary, Industrial,  and  Educational  Con- 
ference. Chicago,  ni.,  April  11.  1961. 
Cmxr  or  Naval   Opxxations, 
Waihington,  D.C.: 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  reviewed 
the  attached  address  entitled  "Education  for 
Responsibility — The  Answer  to  the  Commu- 
nist Challenge"  and  objects  to  its  delivery  on 
the  grounds  that  It  is  in  violation  of  the 
policy  expressed  in  Department  of  Defense 
Guidance  No.  18  (Public  Statements  in  the 
Foreign  Policy  Area  and  Related  Activities ) . 
Joseph  S.  Edgzkton, 

Director,  Directorate  of  Security  Review. 

"ADOEESS  BT  ADM.  ARLEIGH  BUHKE,  TT.S.  NAVT, 
CHIKF  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS,  BEFORE  THE  NA- 
TIONAL MIUTART,  INDTT8TRIAL,  AND  EDUCA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  APRIL  11. 
1961 

"Education    for    responsibility — The    answer 
to  the  Communist  challenge 

"It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  attend 
this  annual  National  Military,  Industrial, 
and  Educational  Conference.  And  I  am  in- 
deed honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
share  some  of  my  thoughts  with  you. 

"While  flying  to  Chicago  I  reviewed  your 
agenda  in  detail,  and  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  conunittee  responsible  for  its  pr^ara- 
tlon.     It  explores  almost  every  aspect  of  your 
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theme  'education  and  Freedom  In  a  World 
In  Conflict.'  And  tbla  U  Important.  I^or  to- 
day, more  than  erer,  education  and  freedom 
are  truly  Inseparable. 

"Sach  a^e  muat  face  Its  own  conflicts,  each 
age  must  face  its  own  challenges.  But  the 
striking  fact  of  our  age  Is  that  the  challenge 
that  we  face  holds  grave  consequences  not 
only  for  ourseWes  but  for  future  generations 
ss  well. 

To  put  It  bluntly  the  future  of  the  free 
world,  the  conditions  of  human  life  for 
years  to  come,  are  now  being  determined. 
And  we,  we  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
must  win  this  conflict  or  witness  the  death 
of   freedom   and    the   end   of   free   society. 

"The  fate  of  our  country  depends  on  what 
we,  as  a  nation  and  as  individual  citizens. 
are  willing  to  do  today.  In  our  hands  rests 
the  responsibility  for  the  future  of  the 
American  dream. 

"Fortunately  millions  of  our  fellow  cltl- 
seod  sense  the  urgency  of  our  times  and  the 
importance  of  the  actions  that  such  times 
require.  But  there  remain  many  others  in 
our  affluent  society  who  are  so  self-satisfied, 
so  oomfortable,  so  content,  that  they  cannot 
be  bothered  with  the  realities  and  the  dan- 
gers which  surround  them.  To  such  people 
the  conflict,  the  challenge,  the  urgent  need 
lor  action  are  meant  for  someon?  else. 

"If  this  seenLs  critical  let  me  assure  you 
that  it  Is  meant  to  be.  It  U  meant  U}  be 
orltlcal  of  every  American  In  any  walk  of  life 
who  falls  to  recognize  the  forces  uX  a^^gres- 
slon  that  are  now  at  work  in  the  world. 
Most  of  all  this  criticism  Is  meant  for  those 
who  shirk  their  responsibility  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

"For  should  we  shrink  from  the  hard  con- 
tests bolder  men  wlU  pass  us  by.  Years  ago 
a  brilliant  statesman  said:  "For  evil  men  to 
succeed  It  is  only  necessary  that  good  men 
do  nothing  ■ 

"And  this,  perhaps.  Is  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing problems  uf  our  times — to  discover 
Why  so  many  of  our  gfx>d  men  do  nothing  to 
discover  why  they  refuse  to  grasp  the  grave 
significance  of  the  threat  that  confronts  u.i. 

"We've  been  told  with  almost  tiresome 
repetition  of  the  struggle  for  the  minds  of 
men.  We've  been  warned  by  eminent  people 
In  our  own  society,  and  perhape  more  im- 
portantly we  have  been  warned  by  thoee 
who  seek  to  dominate  us. 

"As  our  Secretary  of  State.  Mr  Rusk,  said 
recently:  'Those  who  would  bury  us  are  mov- 
ing with  energy,  »peed,  and  sophistication. 
We  cannot  compete  by  consulting  our  com- 
forts nor  by  nourishing  our  Illusions  ' 

"Why  then,  when  we  observe  these  forces 
relentlessly  at  work,  when  we  see  storm  flags 
flying  everywhere,  do  so  many  fool  them- 
.selves  that  there  is  no  threat?  Why  do  so 
many  stubbornly  refuse  to  understand  the 
grim  realities  of  the  conflict  In  which  we  are 
engaged  7 

"One  of  the  answers  may  lie  in  our  own 
national  character,  in  the  fact  th.it  Ameri- 
cans are  naturally  optimistic.  Our  Nation 
was  founded  with  optimism,  and  generation 
after  generation  we  have  been  Inclined  to 
look  at  the  brighter  side  of  issues. 

"We  often  tend  to  Indulge  in  wishful 
thinking.  And  when  faced  with  stern  reali- 
ties Americans  often  have  a  nostalgia  for 
the  grxKl  old  days.  We  want  a  return  to 
normalcy. 

"But  a  troubled  world  will  be  normal  for  a 
long,  long  time.  Our  problems  are  not 
going  to  disappear  In  this  generation  or  even 
in  the  next. 

"And  there  is  perhaps  another  reason  that 
some  Americans  have  become  casual  about 
the  threat  we  face.  They  have  become  pre- 
occupied with  only  one  phass  of  this  strug- 
gle between  vlgorovialy  comfwtlng  Ideologies. 
For  them  the  totality  of  the  conflict  has 
become  obscured. 


"This  Is  dangerous.  For  we  cannot  beoome 
so  absorbed  with   any  single  aspect  of  this 

conflict  that  we  tinderesttmats  ail  the  others. 

"Some  Americans  have  done  Just  this. 
They  have  become  preoccupied  with  the 
military  aspect,  with  the  strength  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  They  are  aware  of  our  tre- 
mendous military  jjower.  and  they  feel  se- 
cure. 

"I  have  no  Intention  of  saying  military 
strength  Is  unimportant  We  need  armed 
forces  and  we  need  gfX'd  ones.  We  mu^t 
continue  to  maintain  strong  national  mili- 
tary jxjwer  all  across  the  board  We  must 
possess  net  only  the  means  but  the  will  to 
deal  with  military  aggression  In  any  fi  rm 

"In  the  words  of  President  Kennedy.  'We 
dare  not  tempt  those  nations  who  woviM 
make  tiiemselves  our  adversary  with  weak- 
r.ess.  For  only  when  our  arms  are  sufflclcnt 
beyond  doubt  can  we  be  certain  beyond 
d  u^t  that  they  will  never  be  employed  " 

"But  at  the  s.ime  time  we  must  recognUe 
th.it  the  ruthless  f-^.rces  threatening  our 
Society  today  depend  primarily  on  noi.niKl- 
tary  means  to  achieve  their  objectives  Tlie 
real  threat  covers  the  whole  spectrum  of 
human  activity. 

"Our  Communist  opponent  fights  In  the 
field  of  politics.  In  the  fields  of  economics, 
psychology,  culture,  and  even  athletics.  And 
he  fights  Just  as  hard  as  any  soldier  ou  djiy 
baf.lefield 

'But  the  Communists  also  depend  on  us 
to  make  Ihelr  Jobs  easier  Thej  hope  that 
our  I  wn  InclllTereiice  our  own  apathy,  our 
(<wn  preoccupation  with  material  things  will 
In  themselves  weaken  the  Ideas  and  the 
ide.ilM   they   seek    to   de.'-troy 

"The  totalitarian  prediction  for  the  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  society  is  based  on  tbs 
assumption  that  stupidity  and  selfiithness 
dominate  the  conduct  of  freemen.  The  Com- 
munists have  based  their  expectations  on 
the  assumption  that  the  values  ^hlch  free 
people  prtfess  are  not  the  values  by  which 
they  live 

"Should  this  assumption  be  correct  for  u"!. 
Individually  as  a  nation,  all  the  tliermo- 
nuclear  power  we  can  produce  could  not 
protect   our   freedom. 

"That  Is  why  today  more  than  ever  free- 
dom and  education  are  Insepiarable  That  is 
why  we  must  teach  our  young  citizens  com- 
ing to  maturity  the  values  of  the  Amerlrsn 
heritage,  teach  them  to  respect  these  values 
In  their  dally  lives.  For  in  these  values  He 
the  real  strength  r  f  our  society 

'  .\nd  what  are  those  values  that  must  be 
taui;ht  to  American  youth'' 

"The  first  thing,  the  most  Important  thing, 
our  Nation's  youth  must  learn  Is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word  "freedom  '  We  hear  a 
lot  of  4th  of  July  speeches  about  freedom 
We  read  about  It  But  there  Is  gtxxl  cause 
to  wonder  if  all  those  who  praise  the  bless- 
ings, and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  freedom, 
really  understand  It 

"Freed  >m  to  me  describes  that  magnificent 
p.'l'.ilege,  with  Its  grave  responsibility,  which 
permits  a  man  to  work  out  his  destiny  ar- 
ordlng  to  his  own  mind  and  according  to 
his  own  abilities  This  Is  the  essence  of 
freedom,  the  unhindered  opportunity  for 
man  to  chooee  And  our  country's  future 
will  depend  on  the  wisdom  of  these  choices 

"Our  moral  fiber  will  depend  on  whether 
we  choose  what  Is  right  or  what  la  wrong 
Our  national  strength  will  depend  on  hew 
much  stamina,  how  much  courage,  we  chooee 
to  dl.splay  The  achievements  of  our  Industry 
will  depend  on  how  hard  we  chooee  to  work. 

"And  these  achievements  will  be  made  by 
the  Individuals  In  the  Nation,  by  the  work 
the  Individuals  choose  to  perform,  by  the 
self -discipline  individuals  choose  to  exercise, 
by  the  principles  individuals  chn<yae  to  sup- 
port. 


"That  U  why  It  Is  so  important  that  ths 
youth  in  America,  the  new  generation.  I««m 
to  make  the  correct  cholcss. 

"For  the  essential  questions,  th«  vital 
questions,  which  all  freemen  must  answer 
are  How  do  we  use  our  freedom?  What  kind 
of  choices  do  we  make"* 

"Just  living  In  a  free  society  is  no  (rest 
achievement  Nations  do  not  beoom*  grskt. 
mv  do  they  remain  great.  Just  tMcauas  of 
freedom 

'  Recently  I  read  about  a  nation  which  was 
(icnrnbed  as  a  plea.sant  place  for  business 
ci.: crprl.se.  a  place  where  young  men  wsrs 
t.iught  to  get  on.  where  extravagance  kept 
pa-e  with  .shrewd  finance  Its  cltlaens  were 
»e!f-fail.sfied,  placid,  aelf-confldsnt:  a 
nioi.ey-gettlng.  woman-loving  people,  honor- 
ing success  and  hutcging  their  flnandal 
security  This  description  sounded  familiar, 
and  It  was  very  disturbing  For  that  nation 
was  Carthage  Just  before  lis  fall. 

"Hlsf^ry  Is  filled  with  accounts  of  wealthy 
clv'liBeil  na'lons  that  li^t  the  desire,  and 
Ml  "h  ".  th"  u!):l:ry.  to  respond  to  hardship. 
Arid  history  records  that  they  fsU.  over- 
whelmed by  other  n.itions  less  wealthy,  Vmm 
scrure,  but  mere  willing  to  accept  hardship. 

'  The  Oreeks  and  Romans,  masters  of  the 
aru-ier.t  world,  saw  empires  slip  away.  They 
-saw  their  freedom  vanish  simply  tMcauaa 
t.'ieir  citizens  made  the  easy  cholcsa.  which 
,ill  t<^  often  were  the  wrong  choices. 

The  citlsens  of  Athens  and  Rome  choss 
no  l<'ni;er  t.^  support  their  states  They  choss 
the  pleasure  of  soft  living  They  choss  to 
1  -'k  after  their  private  wealth,  their  prlvats 
.suovTeiut  their  private  l:;terests,  while  public 
i:4'ere»Lii  u*  k  second  place 

Life  has  bect^me  ccuslderably  more  com- 
pllca'ved  since  the  days  I  f  Greece  and  Rome. 
And  It  Is  e\en  mi  re  dilDcult  always  to  make 
the  riRht  choice.  But  In  any  age  there  Is 
or.e  Concept  one  sure  guide  that  can  be 
relied  .in  In  making  choices  And  that  guide 
'..'  -\  weil-devel'  ped  sense  "f  responsibility, 
A  de«»p  sense  of  pers<jn.il  responsibility 
has  remained  at  the  root  of  progress  down 
through  the  yeiu's  And  continued  progress 
re.sts  squarely  upon  the  Idea  of  tndlvld- 
u.il  freedom  of  choice  and  action,  with  the 
s  ime  personal  responsibility  for  onel  own 
df^l-sions 

"But  responsibility  cannot  be  ordered  Into 
being  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  would 
like  to  create  a  sense  of  responsibility  merely 
by  paiwlng  a  law  This  l(M)ks  like  the  simple 
solution,  the  easy  way  But  it  is  not  the 
way  people  learn   to  be  responsible 

'Responsibility  like  everything  els*  must 
be  learned  And  responsibility  must  ba 
learned  t<xlay  by  the  new  generation  thst  Is 
emerging,  learned  by  those  who  will  take 
charge  In  the  aist  century 

"I>eamlng  to  be  responsible  la  a  long 
process  No  one  Just  suddenly  learns  to  ac- 
cept responsibilities  He  must  be  edueatsd 
In  them,  trained  slowly  and  carefully  The 
process  starts  In  childhood  In  the  home, 
and  It  continues  In  our  churches  and  in  our 
schix-ils. 

"That  Is  why  we  cannot  wait  until  our 
youngsters  have  become  adults  before  pre- 
paring them  to  take  their  full  place  In  so- 
ciety 

"Children  as  they  grow  up  must  be  given 
responsibilities  They  must  be  faced  with 
making  choices  And  when  they've  made 
their  choice,  they  must  be  held  accountable 
for   that   choice. 

"They  must  learn  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences for  their  actions  or  for  their  failure 
to  act  They  must  learn  the  meaning  of  re- 
ward and  of  punishment 

"Sometimes  It  Is  simpler  to  overlook  an 
Irresponsible  act.  It  causes  leaa  trouble, 
less  bother      No  one's  feelings  get  hvrt. 

"But  In  the  long  run  sanctions  and  ptm- 
Lshmente   are   far   kinder  to  both   ths  child 
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and  society  than  permissiveness  and  license. 
Because  If  we  can't  be  troubled  by  responsi- 
bilities today  we  can  be  sure  we  will  be 
troubled  tomorrow.  We  will  be  troubled  by 
Irresponsible  citizens,  by  men  and  women 
without  a  sense  of  duty  or  obligation  to  their 
fanuUes  to  their  communities,  or  to  their 
Halloa 

"(Jur  youth  must  learn  less  atxjut  how  to 
make  money  and  much  mure  about  their 
responsibilities  We  must  educate  them  in 
the  b<u>lc  value*  that  have  made  our  coun- 
try great  We  must  demonstrate  by  our 
example  the  Importance  of  hard  work,  of 
coinpetliloii.  the  importance  of  patriotism 
arid  Integrity  Most  of  all  we  must  teach 
ou.-  young  p>e<jple  to  respect  and  to  st^ind  up 
for  principles 

■  For  at  the  very  heart  of  a  man's  sense  of 
responsibility  are  his  principles,  his  beliefs, 
his  convictions  I^sponsibtllty  rests  on  a 
man's  convictions  because  a  man's  Judg- 
ment is  also  based  on  his  convictions 

"Our  country  was  built  by  men  with  prin- 
ciples Our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers 
were  stanch  men.  men  who  held  fast  to 
their  principles  even  when  the  rewards 
seemed  tt)  go  to  those  who  compromised 
their  Integrity 

"Our  forebears  knew  that  they  could  ccjm- 
promlfe  on  Issues  but  never  with  principles 
They  knew  what  future  generations  must 
learn— that  a  man's  strength,  a  natlon"s 
strength,  is  founded  on  principles  and  on  a 
willingness  to  stand  up  for  them 

'  Tixlay  some  pet)ple  seem  to  feel  that  this 
modern  age  has  removed  the  need  for  prin- 
ciples There  are  those  who  believe  that 
situations  now  control  principles,  that  prin- 
ciples no  longer  control  situations 

■  But  fundamental  principles  never  change. 
A  man  must  have  convictions  In  which  he 
believes  deeply  and  for  which  he  must  be 
willing  U>  stand  up  and  be  counted 

"When  a  man  sacrifices  his  principles  he 
lose-  everything  He  lo.«es  his  self-confidence 
He  loses  his  self-re5pect  and  the  respect  of 
others  He  loses  his  senre  of  purpose,  he 
bec<imes  weak  and  vacillating  Ultimately  he 
bect)mes  fearful,  he  l(«es  his  courage 

If  this  happens  to  one  man  It  Is  utually 
Important  only  to  him.  But  If  It  happens 
to  a  lot  of  men.  If  It  happens  Ui  most  of  the 
men  in  a  nation,  then  the  nation  Itself 
loses  courage  And  when  a  nation  loses  cour- 
age It  loses  security. 

"Fur  In  the  final  analysis  national  security 
is  based  on  courage,  not  on  money,  nor  on 
material  weflth,  nor  on  military  power. 
Military  strength  can  reinforce  courage,  can 
help  make  resolution  effective  and  believ- 
able But  there  can  be  no  substitute  for 
courage  itself 

"That  is  why  It  is  so  Important  that  our 
future  citizens  learn  the  meaning  of  prin- 
ciples, learn  to  -xccept  responsibility  for  them, 
learn  to  safeguard  them  with  courage. 

"The  fundamental  qualities  of  our  na- 
tional life  are  being  tested  by  the  forces  of 
tyranny.  We  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  that 
will  last  for  a  long,  long  time.  And  we 
must  have  the  strength,  the  stamina,  and 
the  courage  for  the  long  pull. 

"The  future  won't  be  easy  for  us.  But 
when  has  the  future  ever  been  easy? 

"Was  the  futtire  easy  for  our  13  little 
colonies  when  they  defied  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  British  Empire?  Was  the  fu- 
ture easy  for  our  pioneers  when  they  moved 
west  toward  a  hostile  frontier  with  a  little 
powder,  a  little  salt,  and  a  great  deal  of 
determination? 

"Weve  known  trouble  before.  Our  way  of 
life  was  born  in  struggle  and  has  survived 
some  appalling  tesu.  We've  faced  up  to 
tyranny  before.  We've  watched  dIctatorEhips 
rise  and  fail. 

"Since  1778  extraordinary  men  and  women, 
extraordinary  Americans,  have  overcome  ex- 


traordinary obstacles.  And  I  am  confident 
future  Americans  will  overcome  them  again. 

"Our  Nation  Is  fundamentally  sound; 
within  our  Republic  are  the  sparks  of  cour- 
age and  the  latent  qualities  to  meet  any 
task,  to  answer  any  challenge. 

"Our  duty,  yours  and  mine.  Is  to  bring 
out  those  qualiUes  in  ourselves  and  In  others, 
to  provide  the  example  that  young  America 
can  follow  with  pride.  If  we  carry  out  this 
duty  we  can  look  to  the  future  with  confi- 
dence.   The  future  will  be  in  good  hands." 

m 

The  following  speech  by  Rear  Admiral 
McKechnle  was  rejected,  with  permission  for 
Admiral  McKechnle  to  rewrite  and  resubmit 
the  sjjeech.  Admiral  McKechnle  declined  to 
resubmit  the  speech: 

"ADDRESS  rOR  INSPECTION  OF  ETATTONKTEPERS 
AND  NAVAL  AIR  RESERVE  OEFICERS  BY  REAR 
AUMHLAL   M'KECHNIE,   NAHTU,  JACKSONVH^LE 

"Captain  Holt,  shipmates  (guests,  if  any 
present  I ,  In  making  my  inspection  Just  a  few 
moments  ago,  I  noted  that  many  of  you  were 
around  for  either  World  War  II,  Korea,  or 
both 

"It  Is  my  fervent  hope  none  of  us  have  to 
get  Involved  in  another  shooting  war.  But, 
Just  as  surely  as  we  stand  here  in  Jackson- 
ville, you  can  be  assured  that  we  are  at  war 
now  It  is  a  war  of  words,  a  war  seeking  the 
control  of  men's  minds,  but  It  Is  certainly  a 
war. 

■"We  have  only  to  look  at  our  neighbor  to 
the  south,  Cuba,  to  see  evidence  that  the 
Conununlst  aim  of  world  domination  is  going 
ahead  according  to  a  plan  laid  down  by 
Lenin  back  in  1903.  At  that  time  the  aim 
of  the  Marxist  movement  was  written  down, 
step  by  step:  their  first  target  was  to  gain 
control  of  Western  Europe;  then  Asia  and  Its 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people:  and  the  final 
aim  was  the  encirclement  of  North  America. 
Cuba  is  clearly  another  step  In  the  encircle- 
ment plan. 

■"A  lot  of  Amerlcaritfi  seem  to  think  that 
Cuba's  current  plight  Is  a  minor  skirmish — 
if  It  were  in  line  with  our  treaty  agreement 
we  could  step  In  at  any  moment  and  douse 
the  fire.  What  a  lot  of  Americans  do  not 
seem  to  realize  Is  that  the  Communists  have 
placed  their  agents  In  Cuba  for  further 
prosecution  of  their  world  plan,  not  only 
throughout  Cuba  but  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere. 

"Last  summer,  for  example,  the  school- 
teachers In  Cuba  held  an  indoctrination 
course  in  Havana  before  the  current  school 
year  began.  What  do  you  suppose  the  in- 
doctrination consisted  of?  It  was  certainly 
not  a  'love  America'  lecture  they  received 
before  they  went  Into  the  country  to  start 
the  year's  courses. 

"Even  If  Cuba  is  taken  over  by  a  counter- 
revolutionary government  tomorrow,  a  lot  of 
the  disease  of  communism  will  have  been 
spread  among  the  children  of  Cuba — Itll  take 
a  lot  of  reeducation  to  undo  the  harm  done 
among  the  future  leaders  of  Cuba.  One  of 
the  basic  theories  of  Communist  educational 
philosophy  Is  that,  if  you  pound  the  the<»'y 
of  communism  Into  a  child  for  Just  8  years, 
you'll  have  a  Communist  forevermore. 

"When  you  look  back  over  the  50-odd  years 
that  the  Communist  movement  has  been  in 
existence,  the  step-by-step  domination  of 
country  after  country  has  been  the  same  each 
time.  Upon  moving  into  power,  the  Commu- 
nists first  liquidate  all  persons  who  might  re- 
sist or  try  to  stir  up  revolutionary  forces 
against  them.  After  control  of  the  people 
Is  attained,  the  process  of  educating  the 
masses  begins,  with  children  the  prime  target. 
The  final  step  Is  the  lowering  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  bo  that  news  about  free  people  can- 
not fliter  In  and  possibly  arouse  the  people 
to  arms  against  the  regime. 


"By  now  most  of  you  here  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  moral  leadership  i»"ogram  In  the 
Naval  Air  Reserve  Training  Command.  Tou 
have  been  given  some  of  the  fundamentals  of 
freedom  as  Americans  know  It.  Tou  should 
know  why  this  Intangible  something  called 
freedom  is  so  precious:  almost  a  third  of  the 
world's  population  has  been  deprived  of  free- 
dom of  individual  movement,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, freedom  of  speech,  or  some  of  the 
other  freedoms  described  In  our  Bill  of 
Rights.  Those  people  know  the  value  of  free- 
dom; but,  for  them,  it's  too  late. 

"The  choice  for  Americans  Is  clear,  I  be- 
lieve. We  can  live  in  freedom  or  In  slavery. 
Once  the  Communists  take  over  a  country, 
there  is  no  choice.    There  Is  only  slavery. 

"As  Americans,  we  must  stop  this  creeping 
encirclement  program.  By  maintaining  the 
strongest  possible  Armed  Forces — Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines — we  can  prevent  a 
fighting  war.  Lets  face  facts:  The  enemy 
is  not  going  to  advertise  the  start  of  any 
future  war.  We  must  be  ready  for  any  even- 
tuality. We  can't  afford  to  be  caught  with  all 
our  eggs  In  one  basket,  all  our  offensive  or 
defensive  strength  in  one  force  or  one  weap- 
on. This  Is  why  nuclear  submarines  armed 
with  Polaris  missiles  are  so  Important  today. 

Because  of  its  underwater  endurance  and 
evasive  capabilities,  the  nuclear  sub  gives  us 
a  tremendous  retaliatory  force  that  is  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  wipe  out.  Even  If  all  of 
our  land  bases  were  knocked  out  In  a  surprise 
raid,  the  subs  would  be  available  to  us  to 
launch  a  counterattack. 

"We  need  forces  for  fighting  a  limited  war, 
too.  If  we  ever  lower  ovir  guard  the  Commu- 
nists will  find  some  arena  in  the  world  for 
testing  our  strength,  as  they  did  In  Korea. 

'Also,  we  must  be  ready  for  the  propaganda 
war  that  we  are  in. 

"As  active  duty  Navy  personnel,  and  as 
citizens,  it  Is  incumbent  upon  you  to  keep 
informed  on  world  events,  know  what's  go- 
ing on.  The  Director  of  the  FBI  says  that 
every  American  can,  as  individuals,  resist  the 
Communists   by — 

"1.  Fighting  against  public  apathy  toward 
conununism. 

"2.  By  attacking  bigotry  and  prejudice 
wherever  they  appear. 

"3.  By  showing  respect  for  hiunan  dig- 
nity— hiunan  rights  do  not  exist  under 
communism. 

"4.  By  keeping  informed,  and  by  exercis- 
ing yoiu*  voting   privileges. 

"5.  By  making  it  your  business  to  know 
the  true  natiu-e  and  tactics  of  communism. 

"In  a  word  war  the  only  ammunition 
needed  Is  words.  And  knowledge  is  the 
weapon  which  fires  it." 

IV 

The  following  Is  a  speech  by  Rear  Adm. 
Charles  B.  Martell,  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  ( Development ) ,  prepared  for  de- 
livery at  the  Aerospace  Sciences  Joint  In- 
stitute of  American  Rocket  Society  meeting 
on  January  12,  1961.  The  first  pages  of  the 
speech,  down  to  the  subtitle  "Launch  Loca- 
tion and  Azimuth  Flexibility,"  was,  as  noted 
In  the  margin  of  each  page  of  the  speech, 
'deleted  by  State  Department": 

"INTERACTION    OF    LIMITED    WAS    AND    SPACE 

"(By  Rear  Adm.  Charles  B.  Martell.  U.S. 
Navy,  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(Development) ) 

"IntToduction 

"In  the  post-World  War  II  world  we  have 
seen  the  growth  of  two  unique  and  signifi- 
cant Influences  in  the  relations  of  men  and 
nations — limited  warfare  (such  as  Korea)  as 
a  safety  valve  In  the  association  of  nations 
or  groups;  and  space  technology  as  a  step 
forward  in  man's  living  standard  and  as  a 
relative  power  index  and  a  propaganda  in- 
strument. 
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"At  flnt  gUnc«  It  may  appM-r  tbat  the 
exploitation  ot  space,  e^en  to  Mtlaff  mili- 
tary requlrementa,  has  little  cr  no  relation 
to  limited  warfare.  I  suggeat  to  you  tonlgbt 
that  tbare  la  a  atrong  Interconnection  be- 
tween apaoe  and  limited  war — a  relation  we 
must  recognize  and  an  Interaction  which 
affects  both  our  preparation  for  limited  war 
and  our  concept  for  research  and  dsTelop- 
ment  In  the  field  of  astronautics.  Aa  we  see 
the  exploding  technology  of  astronautics  and 
contemplate  on  its  military  significance, 
there  are  certain  subtle  lines  drawn  that 
may  grow  to  be  the  main  features  of  the 
space  picture.  These  lines,  oddly  enough, 
are  not  the  first  outlines  of  the  sketch :  scien- 
tific exploration,  man  In  space,  conununlca- 
tlons  relay,  lunar  study,  naTlgatlon  beacon, 
and  meteorological  systems  appear  among 
the  prominent  early  featuree  of  the  space 
picture.  After  devoting  considerable  thought 
In  recent  weeks  to  the  more  hidden  features 
oS  the  sfMce  scene,  I  hope  to  stimulate  your 
thinking  tonight  In  a  particular  direction 
which  has  heretofore  not  been  discussed  In 
connection  with  space.  These  concepts  may 
have  substantial  national  and  naval  sig- 
nificance. 

"The  big  game 

"Iret  \ia  examine  first  the  similarities  c>t 
space  and  limited  warfare  as  Instruments 
of  national  policy.  Reduce  to  thetr  lowest 
denominator,  space  technology  as  It  has  been 
conducted  to  date  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
limited  warfare  are  two  methods  for  show- 
ing force — two  extensions  of  a  gigantic  ath- 
letic contest  or  muscle  demonstration. 
Space  Is  much  cleaner  and  cheaper  In  terms 
of  men's  lives,  national  effort,  and  dollar 
cost  than  any  form  of  hot  warfare.  The 
science  of  astronautics  Is  much  broader  and 
deeper  and  should  eventually  touch  each 
man  much  more  forcefully  than  that  evl- 
'  vAflOjed  In  Its  role  as  simply  a  demonstration 
^  muscle  or  national  prowess.  However,  we 
^"^OL  reoognlae  that  this  less-honest  role  of 
—•I^Jce  has  been  Important  since  1957. 
«  "Limited  warfare  as  an  Instrument  of  na- 
tional policy  results  primarily  from  recogni- 
tion of  the  consequences  of  general  war  In 
the  nuclear  age.  It  Is,  In  one  sense,  a  return 
of  chivalry  to  warfare;  the  pcutlclpants 
agree  (sometimes  unilaterally)  to  constrain 
the  conflict  to  a  certain  geographic  area  and 
to  restrict  the  method  to  certain  types  of 
weapons.  Pear  of  reprisal,  and  the  willing - 
ness  to  go  only  so  far  In  defending  a  cause 
are  motivating  factors  In  the  acceptance  of 
limited  war  as  a  means  for  settling  differ- 
ences. It  Is  analogous  to  the  gambler  who 
risks  only  the  money  In  his  hand  In  the 
hopes  of  making  a  profit — after  the  amount 
In  hand  la  gone  he  refused  to  go  to  the 
wallet. 

"Using  space  achievements  as  a  propa- 
ganda weapon  and  resorting  to  limited  war- 
fare to  attain  national  objectives  are  some- 
what similar.  A  space  race  with  the  USSR. 
Is  similar  to  a  situation  In  which  a  Russian 
athlete  lifts  a  heavier  weight  than  the  US. 
athlete,  then  the  press  declares  the  Soviet 
Union  to  be  the  superior  nation.  The  U  S. 
athlete  In  turn  runs  a  faster  race,  and  the 
press  declares  the  U.S.  way  of  life  la  superior. 

"Who  wins?  It  depends  with  whom  you 
talk.  Gross  liberties  are  taken  In  generaliz- 
ing from  a  specific  achievement  to  an  over- 
all military  statiis.  a  standard  of  living,  the 
educational  systems,  the  happiness  of  the 
citizens,  etc. 

"We  therefore  see  that,  In  one  restricted 
sense,  the  space  race  and  limited  war  are 
different  degrees  of  a  big  game.  We  do  not 
need  to  play  this  game  If  we  do  not  choose  to 
do  so.  I  think  we  all  recognize  that  limited 
war  Is  a  definite  part  of  world  diplomacy. 
Those  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Importance 
of  good  public  relations  and  the  value  of 
advertising  also  stress  scientific  achieve- 
ments (particularly  apace  achievements)    as 


a  necessary  part  of  our  national  repsrtolre 
and  as  an  Important  part  of  the  U.S.  Image. 
"Although  space  Is  a  propaganda  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  I  think  w«  all  recognise 
Its  technical  Importance  far  transcends 
transient  propaganda  achievements.  It  Is 
not  my  dealre  to  dwell  on  the  propaganda 
effects  of  space  achievements  and  to  relate 
these  to  limited  war.  I  ahould  like.  Instead, 
to  discuss  how  space  systems  and  our  outlook 
on  ways  for  utilizing  space  may  Influence 
both  our  ability  for  and  our  success  at  wag- 
ing   wars    which   are   limited    geographically. 

"Gfogra-phtc  containment  and  space 

"Since  World  War  II  there  have  been  a 
number  of  conflicts  which  have  broken  out 
across  the  globe,  each  of  which  has  been 
limited  geographically  to  a  specific  area.  By 
far  the  most  costly  and  difficult  of  these 
was  In  Korea:  other  outbreaks  have  occurred 
In  Suez,  In  Lebanon,  and  more  recently  we 
have  seen  United  Nations  action  required  In 
the  Congo.  It  may  appear  difficult  to  relate 
geographic  containment  to  apace  systems, 
which,  by  their  very  nature,  operate  globally 

'There  are  two  fundamental  facta  that  we 
should  recognize : 

"1  Limited  war  exists  as  a  tool  of  world 
diplomacy.  We  are  likely  to  see  liKal  con- 
filcts  break  out  many  times  In  the  years 
ahead,  some  of  which  may  or  may  not  In- 
volve the  United  States. 

"2  The  science  of  aatronautlca  and  result- 
ing military  apace  aystems  may  be  used 
by  us  or  used  against  us  In  limited  war 
situations. 

"Let  us  examine  briefly  some  of  the  funda- 
mental aspects  of  Keplorlan  mechanics  and 
see  how  they  may  be  applied  to  specific  geo- 
graphic areas.  It  Is  necessary  first  to  ex- 
amine the  relative  movement  of  the  orbital 
plane  of  a  satellite  In  relation  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  orbital  plane  of  the  satel- 
lite Is  fixed  In  Inertlal  space,  the  earth  ro- 
tates on  Its  axis  Inalde  the  orbit  of  a  aatel- 
llte  moving  In  this  plane.  Por  an  orbit 
of  high  Inclination  the  Intersection  of  the 
equatorial  plane  and  the  orbital  plane  moves 
at  a  relative  velocity  of  about  1.000  miles  per 
hour  Geographic  locations  north  or  south 
of  the  Equator  move  with  respect  to  the 
orbital  plane  at  leaser  velocities.  Por  high 
Inclination  orbits,  latitudes  equivalent  to 
the  Atlantic  Missile  Range  or  Pacific  liClsslle 
Range  move  at  supersonic  apeeds.  A  point 
having  a  latitude  somewhat  less,  perhaps 
half  a  degree,  than  the  Inclination  of  the 
orbit  will  remain  essentially  stationary  In 
relation  to  the  orbital  plane  for  quite  some 
Ume.  This  point  will  stay  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  orbital  plane  for  more  than  3  hours. 
Any  operations  In  a  predetermined  orbital 
plane  will  be  greatly  simplified  If  they  are 
conducted  at  the  latitude  nearly  equal  to  the 
Inclination. 

"A  space  system  may  be  used  by  us  or 
against  us  to  accomplish  military  objectives 
In  a  specific  geographic  area,  perhaps  the 
area  of  a  limited  war.  With  the  satellite 
operating  at  an  inclination  equal  to  the  lati- 
tude of  the  geographic  area  in  which  the  war 
is  being  prosecuted,  the  vehicle  may  perform 
useful  military  services  for  roughly  4  hours 
out  of  each  24. 

"Let  ua  look  at  what  happens  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  If  we  go  180"  around  the 
orbit,  we  find  that,  on  the  other  Bide  of  the 
globe,  the  satellite  will  pass  similarly  over  a 
certain  geographic  area  for  three  or  more 
passes.  Id  like  to  call  this  the  phantom 
point,  the  180'  shadow  of  the  area  in  which 
the  satellite  la  performing  military  services. 
This  particular  point  may  be  appropriate  as  a 
data  link  with  the  satellite  or  the  point  phys- 
ically to  recover  the  satellite.  If  the  satel- 
lite Is  hostile,  this  Is  an  appropriate  point  to 
neutralize  It.  For  war  In  a  European  area, 
western  Asiatic  area,  or  north  African  area! 
this  opposite  point  or  phantom  point  La  Ui 


the    southwest  Pacific.    Tor  any  land 

of  the  globe  where  limited  warfuw  Is  llkaly 

to  be  conducted,  the  phantom  pdnt  la  at 

sea. 

"The  unique  feature  of  opera tln(  at  a  lati- 
tude In  the  vicinity  of  the  maximum  orbital 
Inclination  In  contrast  to  any  other  latitude 
Is  that  the  satellite  passes  over  a  localised 
area  for  three  or  more  successive  paeaea.  The 
vehicle's  uUIlty  as  a  military  Tvhlcle  Is 
greatly  expanded. 

"Prom  a  reconnaissance  standpoint.  It  cov- 
ers this  specific  area  much  more  thoroughly 
than  any  other  area.  Similarly,  recovery  of 
the  vehicle  la  much  less  difficult  at  the  phan- 
tom point  because  three  or  fotir  orbits  are 
available  during  which  to  initiate  recovery. 
VoT  example,  retrorockets  can  be  fired  at  a 
predetermined  time  during  a  particular  orbit 
by  a  signal  Injected  during  the  paaa  Imme- 
diately proceeding.  Since  there  Is  very  little 
motion  of  the  orbital  plane  In  relation  to 
the  phantom  point,  the  primary  error  of  the 
recovery  Impact  will  be  caused  by  time  pro- 
graming of  the  reentry  phase  by  physical 
uncertainties 

"Looking  at  the  other  side  of  tha  fence, 
satellites  launched  by  an  enemy  with  hostile 
Intent  In  the  localized  area  can  best  be  In- 
8f>ected  and  neutralized  near  the  phantom 
point.  The  Inspection  and  neutralisation 
problem  Is  effectively  reduced  to  a  two  di- 
mensional problem. 

"I  think  it  Lb  clear  that  a  fundamental  re- 
quirement for  developing  the  capability  for 
limited  war  In  the  apace  age  Is  that  the  space 
operations  be  taken  to  sea.  This  means  a 
requirement  for  developing  all  necessary  data 
links  from  mobile  bases;  It  means  that 
launch  and  recovery  operations  must  be  ca- 
pable of  t>elng  performed  from  mobile  plat- 
fomxs;  It  means  that  all  aspects  of  military 
space  operations  must  be  capable  of  being 
performed  over  ocean  areas.  Recognition  of 
this  fact  and  development  of  this  capability 
will  provide  the  United  States  with  trssnsn- 
dous  advantages  In  any  limited  war  situa- 
tions which  may  arise  In  the  futura. 

"Lciuficfi  location  and  azimuth  fUzihiiitf 

'"The  launch  azimuth  restrictions  of  otir 
land  bases  can  l>e  greatly  relieved  by  launch- 
ing at  sea.  Several  possible  needs  are  here 
today  the  need  for  an  equatorial  orbit  for 
the  24- hour  communication  satellite  system 
(Project  Advent);  the  low  Inclination  orbits 
required  for  the  worldwide  satellite  naviga- 
tion system  (Project  Transit);  the  need  for 
launch  polnU  which  minimise  booster  fall- 
out or  overflight  problems;  the  nead  for  a 
unique  launch  for  a  particular  experiment 
such  as  the  Argus  shots  In  1958;  the  need 
for  a  precise  launch  point  to  achieve  opti- 
mum reentry  or  recovery  conditions.  Many 
of  these  tasks  are  occasional  affairs  and  do 
not  warrant  extensive  site  preparations  or 
permanent  facUltJes  A  mobile  launch  plat- 
form can  have  a  long  life  and  can  be  tised 
repeatedly 

"The  problem  of  booster  fallout  U  a  con- 
straining factor  In  trajectory  selection  from 
fixed  launching  sites.  Overcoming  this  ob- 
jection by  means  of  dog-leg  trajectories  U 
expensive  In  terms  of  payload  losses  and 
system  complexity  The  rising  tide  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  oversea  location  of  hannless 
activities,  such  as  tracking  stations  for 
scientific  purposes  (particularly  in  equatorial 
areaa)  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
acquisition  of  fixed  foreign  launching  sites 
may  be  difficult  and  time  consuming. 

"Many  nations  of  the  free  world  are  Inter- 
ested In  space  and  astronautics  and  are  de- 
sirous of  undertaking  projacta.  Canada. 
Great  Brltlan.  and  Japim  have  already  made 
overtures  for  assistance  to  their  proframs. 
We  launched  a  Canadian  galactic  notaa  ex- 
periment with  otur  Transit  satolllta  In  Jtms 
1960. 
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"The  advanced  state  of  solid  propellant 
sciences  In  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
the  Polaris  development  together  with  the 
demonstrated  ability  to  launch  at  sea  estab- 
lishes an  arena  for  astronautics  In  which  the 
Soviets  could  only  compete  at  a  disadvantage. 
If  the  United  States  could  provide  a  rela- 
tively economic  method  to  launch  space 
vehicles  to  foreign  nations — such  launches 
to  be  conducted  In  or  near  their  own  waters 
tf  desired- -the  scientists  of  the  free  world 
would  be  encouraged  to  develop  payloads  to 
tlie  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

"Launch  mobility  for  space  operations 
constitutes  freedom  to  choose  the  geographic 
launch  location,  launching  azimuth,  and 
time  of  launch.  Control  of  these  three  fac- 
tors, plus  the  capability  of  the  launch  ve- 
hicle Itself,  completely  determines  the  nature 
and  scope  of  space  operations. 

"Conclusion 

"The  military  space  program  of  the  United 
States  embraces  many  programs  and  spans 
many  philosophies  with  respect  to  the  role 
space  can  best  play  In  advancing  the  cause  of 
all  mankind.  I  have  sugf?ested  tonight  one 
potential  application  to  limited  war  situa- 
tions which  may  be  Important  to  the  security 
of  the  free  world  I  think  it  Is  Important 
for  all  of  ua  to  realize  thst  aatronautlca  and 
space  technology  are  In  their  Infancy.  The 
exploitation  of  space  to  serve  man's  needs, 
and  exploration  of  space  to  satisfy  his  thirst 
for  knowledge,  sdventure,  and  the  conquest 
of  the  unknown  are  little  beyond  the  stage 
of  the  sprouting  seed.  The  technical 
changes  which  occur  each  month  and  the 
achievements  regularly  being  recorded  high 
above  the  launching  pad  have  led  to  a  con- 
tinuous reorientation  of  our  outlook  on 
space  as  a  partner  in  science,  defense,  and 
diplomacy. 

"aince  exploitation  of  space  la  Just  emerg- 
ing as  a  reality  In  our  lives,  I  think  It  Is 
highly  Improper  that  we  attempt  to  draw 
rigid  patterns  In  our  national  organization 
and  In  our  national  programs  of  space  ex- 
ploration. Although  a  workable  organiza- 
tion and  an  established  program  are  Impor- 
tant In  order  to  prevent  chaos  and  wasted 
effort,  we  as  Individuals,  organizations,  and 
a  nation  must  remain  flexible  If  we  are  to 
Insure  that  more  than  pigeons  fly  above 
the  county  courthouse  on  the  Pourth  of  July. 

"The  relation  of  the  military  services  and 
the  vast  complex  of  private  Industry,  educa- 
tional institutions,  scientific  laboratories, 
and  civilian  governmental  agencies  Is  not  al- 
ways eaay  to  define,  nor  should  It  be  so.  A 
spirit  of  cooperation  must  prevail  In  a  pro- 
gram which  Is  so  expensive  and  multifarious 
as  to  require  the  combined  efforts  of  many 
agencies.  This  spirit  Is  more  Important  than 
all  the  legislative  acts  or  rxecutlve  orders 
that  may  define  the  role  of  this  or  that  or- 
ganlB.itlon.  The  spirit  of  dedication  to  a 
purpose  and  a  national  cause,  the  sense  of 
urgency  to  defend  liberty  and  Justice,  and 
the  morality  which  places  a  cause  above  the 
color  of  the  uniform  or  the  size  of  the  bank 
account,  these  are  the  things  which  are  more 
Important  In  the  race  for  space  than  a  space 
act  or  a  Secretary  of  Defense  memorandum. 
These  are  the  things  which,  if  present,  will 
make  a  poor  legislative  and  organizational 
foundation  work:  and  these  are  the  things 
which.  If  absent,  will  make  the  best  laid 
plans  fall." 

The  following  article,  which  Is  a  sanitized 
version  of  a  speech  which  Gen.  George  H. 
Decker.  Chief  of  Staff,  delivered  to  the  Army 
War  College  In  June  1961.  was  submitted 
for  clearance  as  a  news  article  and  clear- 
ance was  denied.  SUte  Depsu-tment  ex- 
pressed the  following  as  reason  for  denial  of 
clearance:  "It  Is  recognized  that  much  of 
this  kind  of  material  has  already  been  made 


public,  but  It  Is  resulting  In  Increasing  tm- 
favorable  publicity  abroad  and  Is  subjecting 
the  United  States  to  motmtlng  adverse  criti- 
cism. The  Communist  press  and  radio  are 
having  a  field  day  quoting  back  the  words 
of  U.S.  sources.  Including  military  publica- 
tions, on  the  role  and  capabilities  of  para- 
military units  and  special  forces  groups 
which  are  charged  with  actively  interfering 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  countries. 
This  particular  article,  It  is  believed,  would 
provide  an  especially  high-level  and  authori- 
tative spokesman  for  luifrlendly  propa- 
gandists to  quote  at  length": 

"THI  KILrrAKT  ASPSCTS  OF  THE  COLD  WAR 

"(By  Gen.  George  H.  Decker) 

"Today,  the  free  world  is  confronted  by  a 
type  of  conflict  that  does  not  meet  its  tradi- 
tional concepts  and  definitions  of  war.  The 
peaceful  coexistence  theme  expressed  by  the 
Communists  is  but  a  masquerade  by  which 
low-Intensity  conflict  is  waged  subtly  by 
means  of  new  techniques.  We  must  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  low- Intensity  conflict 
waged  by  cur  opponents  Is  a  threat  to  our 
national  and  free  world  survival.  Conquest 
need  not  take  the  form  of  armed  aggression. 

"To  meet  this  challenge,  all  forms  of  ix>wer 
must  be  Integrated  and  coordinated  In  their 
application  to  cold  war  situations.  Within 
this  context,  It  Is  my  pur)x>se  to  spell  out 
some  views  as  to  the  role  of  military  power 
In  such  cold  war  situations. 

"In  doing  so,  four  major  ajspeets  of  the 
subject  are  discussed: 

"First,  the  differences  between  the  Commu- 
nist concept  of  cold  war  and  that  of  the  free 
world  nations. 

"Second,  the  conditions  throughout  the 
world  favorable  for  cold  war  tactics. 

"Third,  the  Influence  of  military  power  In 
the  cold  war. 

"And.  finally,  a  means  for  Improving  our 
capability  to  oppose  the  Communists  on  the 
cold  war  front. 

"While  the  role  of  military  power  in  meet- 
ing cold-war  situations  Is  emphasized  in 
this  discussion,  it  must  be  understood  fully 
that  this  ahould  by  no  means  be  construed 
as  a  lack  of  recognition  of  its  interrelation- 
ship with  political,  economic,  and  psycho- 
logical means  and  their  equally  Important 
Influences. 

"The  roots  of  the  cold-war  problem  are 
to  be  found  In  the  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions that  exist  In  many  areas  of  the 
world. 

"As  the  President  said  recently,  the 
great  battleground  for  the  defense  and  ex- 
pansion of  freedom  today  is  the  whole  south- 
em  hxdf  of  the  globe — Asia.  Latin  America. 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East — the  lands  of 
the  rising  peoples. 

"Excluding  Red  China,  about  900  million 
people  live  in  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 
Another  225  million  occupy  Africa,  and  ap- 
proximately 100  million  live  in  all  of  Latin 
America.  This  Is  about  46  percent  of  the 
world  population.  Experts  estimate  that  this 
total  of  1.3  billion  people  will  more  than 
double  in  the  next  40  years.  The  vast 
majority  of  them  live  close  to  or  at  the  bare 
subsistence  level.  Stimulated  by  their  own 
emerging  leadership  and  Influenced  by  both 
free  world  and  Commvinlst  Ideas,  great 
masses  of  these  people  are  clamoring  for 
Inunedlate  Improvement  of  their  lot.  They 
want  material  things  now — more  food,  bet- 
ter clothing  and  shelter,  education,  and  Im- 
proved medical  care.  Moreover,  they  want 
a  voice  In  determining  their  lot,  the  right 
to  express  their  views.  Their  urge  for  Im- 
provement is  marked  by  Impatience  with 
slow  reforms,  by  pressures  for  political 
change,  and  for  dramatic  and  Immediate 
economic  growth. 

"In  order  to  satisfy  these  basic  wants, 
economic  assistance  is  required  on  a  long- 
term  basis.    As  suggested  by  President  Ken- 


nedy, provision  of  such  assistance  must  In- 
clude a  greatly  expanded  effort  on  the  part 
of  our  allies,  and  be  carefully  Integrated  with 
political  and  military  actions.  Given  the 
time  and  a  secure  environment,  we  can  in 
this  manner  Improve  economic  conditions 
measurably  in  these  underdeveloped  areas. 
But  our  efforts  are  often  made  Ineffective  or 
Interfered  with  in  some  way  by  factors  gen- 
erated in  the  cold  war. 

"As  a  type  of  conflict,  cold  war  can  be 
defined  as  the  attempt  to  attain  p>olltlcal 
objectives  by  the  application  of  all  forms 
of  national  power  short  of  overt  conflict. 
As  It  applies  to  the  struggle  with  commu- 
nism. It  could  well  be  defined  as  low-ln- 
tenslty  conflict  between  free  and  open  socie- 
ties on  the  one  %and  and  those  that  are 
closed  and  totalitarian  on  the  other.  It 
Is  conflict  that  Is  complex,  extensive,  subtle, 
and  persistent.  However,  great  care  Is  taken 
to  keep  the  level  low  enough  to  avoid  pro- 
voking the  opponent  into  open  military 
counteraction.  Even  though  the  actual  con- 
flict is  of  low  intensity  we  must  never  lose 
sight  ol  the  fact  that  It  Is  truly  a  struggle 
for  national  survival. 

"Any  consideration  of  the  cold  war  must 
take  into  account  the  wide  and  bfulc  differ- 
ence In  concepts  between  the  Communists 
and  ourselves  as  they  relate  to  the  applica- 
tion of  military  power  for  the  attainment  of 
national  objectives. 

"Despite  all  their  protestations  of  a  desire 
for  peaceful  coexistence,  the  Communists 
consider  that  a  fundamental  element  of  cold 
war  is  armed  conflict.  Khnishchev  made 
this  point  umnlstakably  clear  In  a  speech 
on  January  6,  19fll,  which  Included  these 
words:  'Wars  of  liberation  are  not  only  Justi- 
fiable but  inevitable;  •  •  •  the  Conununlsts 
support  Just  wars  of  this  kind  wholeheartedly 
and  without  reservations." 

"In  fostering  and  supporting  these  so- 
called  Just  wars,  the  Conununlsts  take  pains 
to  Insure  that  the  struggle  appears  to  be  a 
Just  struggle  for  liberation  and  not  primar- 
ily a  struggle  between  organized  communism 
and  the  free  world.  These  are  three  of  their 
tj-plcal  safeguards. 

"First,  they  keep  the  level  of  provoca- 
tion low  and  ambiguous.  I^ls  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  free  world  to  satisfy  its  self- 
Imposed  requirement  for  legal  and  nioral 
Justification  before  resorting  to  military 
counteraction. 

"Second,  they  are  careful  to  avoid  overt 
participation  by  Soviet  or  Chinese  Com- 
munist conventional  forces.  Instead,  they 
rely  on  cadres  of  advisers,  technicians,  and 
indigenous  Communist-trained  guerrillas. 

"Third,  although  overt  engagement  with 
free  world  forces  is  carefully  avoided,  the 
Communists  maintain  a  constant  threat  and 
capability  to  engage  in  conflict  of  higher 
Intensity.  For  example,  the  military 
strength  of  the  Chinese  Conununlsts  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  casts  a  dark  shadow 
over  the  so-called  war  of  liberation  In  Laos — 
and  Communists,  all  over  the  world,  have 
been  active  In  making  sure  that  the  shadow 
is  seen  by  the  West. 

"Turning  to  the  U.S.  view  of  cold  war.  we 
find  quite  a  different  concept.  We  view  a 
cold  war  situation  as  essentially  a  nonmlli- 
tary  conflict.  We  prefer  to  think  of  It  as 
competition.  When  confronted  with  an  am- 
biguous military  challenge,  we  search  for 
clear-cut  Issues,  and  attempt  to  deflne  It  in 
terms  of  open  and  declared  belligerency. 
This  Is  most  difficult  to  do.  Perhaps  these 
differences  In  cold  war  concepts  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Conununlsts  have  sig- 
nificance that  none  of  us  fully  recognize. 

"Today  there  are  many  situations  that 
lend  themselves  admirably  to  the  application 
of  Conununlst  cold-war  tactics.  Ck>od  ex- 
amples can  be  found  in  every  strategic  area 
of  the  world.     In  Berlin,  a  very  high  order 
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of  Western -sponsored  economic  and  social 
development  exists  within  the  shadow  of 
very  powerful  Soviet  and  East  Oerman  mili- 
tary forces.  There  the  tension  Is  heightened 
by  Communist  threats  to  cut  off  access  to 
the  city  or  to  take  It  over  by  military  force. 
Since  Allied  access  rights  to  Berlin  are  guar- 
anteed by  formal  agreement  with  the 
USSR,  we  have  a  legal  and  moral  basis  for 
renuklnlng  there.  While  we  attempt  to  pre- 
serve these  rights  in  the  face  of  Communist 
threats,  they  try  to  confront  us  with  the 
apparent  alternatl-es  of  i^ccepting  the  risk 
of  general  nuclear  war  or  acquiescing  to 
Communist  takeover.  They  are  fully  mind- 
ful of  the  loss  of  face  and  stature  we  would 
suffer  in  International  circles  should  we  be 
unwilling  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  takeover  by  Bast  Germany  niltttary 
forces. 

"In  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara,  there  are 
areas  where  conditions  are  ideal  for  Com- 
munist exploitation      In  such  areas  we  And 

"A  military  vacuum. 

"A  very  low  order  of  ectjuomir  nisd  ?<')cial 
development. 

"Ardent  natliinalLsm.  and 

"Strong  antlcolonlaUsm 

"This  airea  presents  the  United  Stages  with 
perhaps  its  most  difficult  cold-war  challep.ge 
The  Communists  constantly  stress  our  close 
association  with  other  Western  powers- -the 
old  colonial  powers  from  whom  the  emerg- 
ing and  struggling  indigenous  leadership 
gained  their  Independence  This  associa- 
tion causes  the  emerging  states  of  Africa  to 
view  our  motives  suspiciously  as  we  attempt 
to  counter  the  effects  of  Communist  politi- 
cal penetration,  subversion,  and  arms  assist- 
ance. 

"In  certain  areas  of  southeast  Asia,  {xilltl- 
cal  instability,  a  tendency  toward  neutralLsni, 
and  the  pressure  created  by  the  persistence 
of  Chinese  Communist  expansion  into  this 
rich  rice-producing  area  have  created  condi- 
tions that  are  ripe  for  cold-war  tactics  The 
presence  of  powerful  Conununlst  military 
forces  has  set  the  stag*  for  penetration,  sub- 
version, and  guerrilla  action  operating  t<> 
undermine  and.  as  acton  as  possible,  to  takf 
over  local  governments. 

In  all  of  these  areas,  so  susceptible  to 
Communist  cold-war  tactics,  military  power 
has  a  wide  range  of  application  It  can 
be  calibrated  to  a  variety  of  uses  that  range 
from  those  that  are  essentially  peaceful  and 
not  usually  aas<jciated  with  the  military  —v> 
those   Involving  overt  armed    hostilities 

"In  order  t.:  Appreciate  the  potential  rile 
th.it  mi;!ta:y  nij"*er  can  play  In  the  co!c1 
w.ir.  it  would  be  *e;;  to  crinslder  the  gei.ertl 
Influence  of  such  pfiwer  in  situations  that 
confront  us  today 

"Laos  is  an  excellent  example  of  ih<»  Com- 
munist use  of  force  to  gain  a  pfilitical  obje'-- 
tlve  Large  Communist  military  forces  are 
immediately  avalUble  for  any  task  De- 
signed not  only  for  the  preferred  low-in- 
tensity conflict,  but  adlo  ready  for  warfare  nf 
greater  magnitude  they  are  Ideally  adaptable 
to  this  situation  This  conflict  Illustrates 
the  three  concepts  I  mentioned  earlier  The 
challenge  Is  skillfully  presented.  B;ridua!ly 
and  ambiguously  Proxy  forces  are  em- 
ployed Both  sides  are  aware  that  the  pres- 
ence of  powerful  military  means  In  China 
and  North  Vietnam  gives  an  initial  advan- 
tage to  the  Communists  in  the  event  of  free 
world  Intervention 

"On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  example 
of  Cuba,  a  troubled  area  Just  80  miles  away 
from  the  free  world's  strongest  nation  Here 
the  proximity  of  our  vast  military  power— 
Immediately  available  for  deployment— <lid 
not  prevent  an  active  form  of  Communist 
penetration.  The  skillTul  use  of  cold-war 
techniques  and  means — carefully  geared  Just 
below  the  level  of  unacceptable  provoca- 
tion— has  so  far  won  Cuba  for  the  Com- 
inuiiiats.      Khrushchev    threatened    the    use 


of  Communist  bulk  military  power  when  he 
announced  that  Red  artillerymen — firing 
rockets  from  the  Soviet  Union — would  sup- 
port Cubans  fighting  for  their  liberation. 
Although  this  threat  lacked  credibility,  the 
United  States,  faced  with  a  low  level  of  mili- 
tary provocation  In  Cuba,  did  not  choose  to 
threaten  or  actually  employ  its  military 
forces,  although  we  had  the  evident  ability 
to  do  so 

Military  power,  if  it  is  to  have  the  de- 
sired Influence  on  a  criUl-wxr  .situation,  must 
f>osNess  four  charac'erLsti.'s  First,  adequate 
elements  f  military  power  must  t)e  reason- 
ably pr'jximate  to  the  cold  war  scene  S**c- 
ond  these  elements  must  be  appropriate  fa 
application  In  the  sp^ciflc  situation  Third, 
there  mu.st  be  In  being  a  full  rariji^e  of  capa- 
biiille.'i  adequate  to  meet  any  level  of  esoal,.- 
ttor  Plnally  the  natlrri  controlling  rhese 
elements  must  make  ob\l'  <is  !•«  will  and 
ability  to  use  them 

■  A  brief  evaluation  ''f  the  nillltarv  niean,^ 
which  the  United  .States  ixissc^J^es  today  will 
help  determine  their  cold-war  utility  In 
terms    of    the.se    four    criteria 

"First,  there  are  our  nuclear  strike  forces 
including  manned  bombers  ICBM »  Polaris 
submarines,  and  other  simlli»r  weap<jriS  sys- 
tems While  thev  are  designed  primarily 
to  deter  or  prosecute  thermonuclear  war 
they  have  art  indispensable  role  in  any  form 
of  ctinfllct  Tliev  represent  the  ultimate 
response  of  military  ptjwer  and.  as  sU'^h. 
have  a  formlditble  psychological  impact  on 
our   allies   and    the   Communisu   alike 

"These  forces  capable  of  delivering  tre- 
mendous destructive  pf>wer  over  >freat  dis- 
tances m  a  very  short  time,  represent  a  vital 
part  of  the  array  of  military  power  How- 
ever, the  practical  cold  war  value  of  these 
forces  Ls  limited  In  some  respects  Their 
usefulness  and  (redibility  fur  3ltuatl<jri8  short 
of  general  war  make  them  more  »ymb<^)llc 
than  utilitarian  They  are  symbols  of  ad- 
vanced tecnn< /logical  superiority — symbf>ls 
of  the  ability  of  a  nation  to  bat  In  the  major 
leagues  of  world  p>ower  politics  Conversely, 
they  provide  a  restraint  ff)r  the  great  fvjwera 
to  keep  the  intensity  level  of  conflict  as  low 
as  possible  In  order  to  avoid  uncontrolled 
escalation 

The  other  major  elements  of  our  military 
power  rire  the  land,  sea,  and  .^ir  combat 
units  that  make  up  lUr  forward-deployed 
forces,  theater  reserves,  utid  strategic  re- 
serv-is  Tliese  f'>rces  are  dual  capable  that 
Is.  they  are  designed  for  Ixitli  nuc.ear  and 
noimuclear  cinibat  They  are  gener.il  pur- 
p<.*^  fort'es  since  they  have  a  vital  n.ile  in 
any  fDnflict  Including  general  w.-ix  8lnce 
they  pi>S3e.ss  a  strong  conventional  capabil- 
ity, and  this  Capability  Is  being  improved  In 
our  new  Army  divisional  orgaru/ation.  these 
forces  have  greater  direct  crjid  war  utility 
than  the  more  .specialized  nuclear  strike 
forces  NeverU.eless.  even  they  are  designed 
prlni.iruy  t«)  meet  clearly  deflned.  unambig- 
uous military  threats  above  cold  war  levels 
ot  Intensity 

We  have  these  conventional  forces  de- 
ployed In  forwrird  are;is  along  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains  Most  of  these  forward 
depl  .yed  forces  are  reiativeiy  fixed  by  rea- 
son of  their  f orin.il  and  firm  conini;' men', 
to  collective  security  task.s  for  '•x.imple  the 
def»>n.se  of  the  N.ATO  area  and  of  Korea 
We  are  able  Uj  affiird  the.se  reia'Uely  iarge 
permanent  deployments  only  at  the  most 
critical  points  on  the  periphery  of  the  Com- 
munist empire  Where  they  are  deplo\ed 
they  .lerve  iis  visible  evidence  of  U  y  willing- 
ness and  ablUry  to  tight,  at  any  level  of  con- 
flict, to  protect  our  own  interests  and  thi«»e 
of  our  allies  It  is  important  to  recall  that 
communi4.ni  h.us  m.ide  no  terruori.U  guns 
in  any  of  the  areas  where  such  forces  are 
deployed  Tl.elr  redeployn.ent  to  meet  mi.l- 
t.iry  requirements  el.sewhere  would  weaken 
tne   fret  world  Uefense  of   NATO  and    Korea 


"Theater  reserves  provide  soma  flexibility 
and  reinforcement  to  the  forces  deployed 
along  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains.  They 
include  certain  elements  of  the  TXh  Army 
In  Europe,  the  2fith  Division  in  Hawaii,  and 
Army  and  Marine  units  on  Okinawa,  (or  ex- 
ample These  could  be  used  in  adjacent 
areas  where  no  U.S.  forces  arc  now  stationed. 
but  there  are  several  limiting  factors.  These 
reserves  are  not  yet  adequate  in  strength, 
but  action  has  t>een  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  improve  their  capabilities.  Also. 
they  .should  remain  reasonably  available  in 
the  event  of  hostilities  In  the  must  critical 
areas,  and  some  of  the  distances  they  would 
have  to  be  moved  are  great  Pur  example. 
Reserve  elements  In  Hawaii  would  have  to  be 
lifted  roughly  4  000  miles  to  respond  to  an 
emergency  in  southeast  Asia 

Whenever  deployed  reserves  are  inade- 
qu.^te  or  unavailable,  we  must  depend  on 
our  critically  important  strategic  reserves — 
Strac.  comp<jeite  air  strike  forces,  and 
naval  task  forces  These  powerful,  combat- 
ready  units  are  avsllable  for  deployment  to 
critical  cold  war  areas  on  extremely  short 
notice  Though  a  long  way  from  most  po- 
tential areas  of  conflict,  they  exert  a  consid- 
erable ;>sychol(^ical  Impact  on  our  allies  as 
well  ;is  on  the  Communists,  and  contribute 
much  to  the  effect iveaess  of  our  diplomatic 
moves  However,  the  means  required  to 
move  them  quickly  are  relatively  costly  and 
are  not  ti(,w  as  adequate  as  we  would  liks. 
Here  mure  and  better  airlift,  which  Is  beinf 
provided  as  well  as  seallft  can  play  an  Im- 
p<jriant  role  In  reducing  the  time  and  effort 
now  requred  to  deploy  these  forces.  If  we 
do  deploy  our  strategic  reserves  to  critical 
(<jld  viAT  .ireas  for  any  extended  period,  our 
overall  strategic  flexibility  Is  diminished 
proportionately  unless  we  reconstitute  these 
fori  es  pr.'mptly  from  other  sources,  such  as 
the  mobilization  of  Ready  Reserve  units. 

Within  our  capabilities  the  deployment 
of  these  VS  conventional  forces  is  designed 
Ui  cover  the  mf>6t  critical  areas  However. 
they  leave  gaps  in  the  sensitive  cold  war 
areas  of  southern  Asia.  Africa,  the  Middle 
Eaft     and   Latin   America 

"We  try  to  AM  these  gaps  by  building  in- 
digenous military  strength  Our  military 
a-»sistance  advls<jry  groups  and  military  mis- 
sions are  located  In  more  than  40  countries 
These  grouji*  are  not  organised  military 
unit.i  They  have  a  training  and  advisory 
mLsslon  to  assist  our  friends  and  allies  to  de- 
velop and  Increase  their  own  military  capa- 
bilities 

"These  MAAO's  and  missions  have  m.'d- 
significant  c<jntrlbutlons  toward  streng' 
enlng  the  capability  of  our  allies  to  defend 
themselves  However,  because  they  are  too 
small  U)  do  more  than  the  work  for  which 
thev  are  designed,  the  maximum  potential 
of  this  close  sas<x"latlon  with  friendly  na- 
tions cannot  be  realised  In  all  Instances 

Moreover,  the  military  problem  confront- 
ing the  nations  lf>cated  In  the  cold  war  bat- 
tlegr'iund  Is  not  primarily  one  of  resisting 
overt  external  lnv.\slt)n,  it  Is,  rather,  one 
of  coping  with  internal  aggression  and  cold 
war  'hreats  against  the  stability  and  security 
of   their  governments 

A  look  nt  the  nations  l(x-ated  In  south- 
eisi  A.Ma.  Africa.  Latin  America,  and  the 
Middle  Fast  shows  that  their  governmenU 
are  faced  with  certain  common,  essentially 
military,  problems      Some  of  these  are: 

Intelligence  and  counterintelligence  sys- 
t«-ms  require  Improvement  as  to  organlratlf)n, 
e<iuipment  procedures,  and  the  training 
of  per-w.nnel  Effective  Intelligence  or- 
ganizations should  be  established  or  greatly 
strengthened  These  are  key  InstrumenU  In 
the  c  id  war  It  is  nut  possible  to  fight  et- 
fec"l\el>  unless  one  knows  his  enemy. 

Erlecuve  plans  and  dtjctrlne  at  the  na- 
tional level  m  each  country  for  countering 
in.surgency    subver.slun.  and  guerrilla  activi- 


ties are  lacking.  Even  though  such  activi- 
ties are  only  a  latent  threat  in  some  areas. 
plans  must  be  made  early  to  alert  all  levels 
of  the  coimtry  government  to  the  danger, 
scope,  and  nature  of  potential  Conununlst 
capabilities. 

"An  apparent  apprehension,  In  some  coun- 
tries, seems  to  t>e  centering  on  the  Idea  that 
the  United  States  may  not  actually  honor 
her  collective  security  commitments  In  time 
to  prevent  a  Communist  takeover.  We  must 
convince  our  allies  of  our  determination  to 
stand  with  them  In  their  hour  of  peril. 
We  must  have  the  courage  and  loyalty  of 
the  old  sergeant  who  told  his  platoon: 

"  'tf  you  want  to  get  along  In  this  platoon, 
stay  out  of  trouble.  But  If  you  guys  are 
trying  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  get  into 
trouble,  and  If  I  cant  get  you  out  of  U.  I'll 
get  In  with  you.' 

"This  brief  evaluation  of  our  total  mili- 
tary power  leads  one  to  conclude  that  while 
our  present  forces  have  marked  utility  for 
cold  war.  they  are  not  completely  adaptable 
to  many  low-lntcnslty,  ambiguous  conflict 
situations. 

"Having  discussed  the  problems  of  the 
cold  war  and  analyzed  our  present  potential 
for  meeting  tliem.  let  us  examine  some  ways 
in  which  we  might  improve  our  capability 
In  this  field. 

"Tlie  United  States  recognizes  that  major 
social  changes  will  take  place  In  the  develop- 
ing areas  of  the  wr/rld,  but  we  must  work 
actively  to  bring  about  desirable  changes 
through  orderly,  evolutionary  processes. 
Communism  Is  working  rapidly  toward  other 
ends  through  revolution. 

"Because  the  United  States  works  to  bring 
change  by  evolutionary  processes,  the  ap- 
parent results  seem  more  remote  than  those 
promised  by  militant  communism.  When 
the  gap  Is  wide  between  the  local  people's 
aspirations  and  the  government's  ability  to 
satisfy  them,  our  efforts  appear  to  oCTer  less 
than  the  Communists  promise  but  seldom 
deliver.  Although  we  have  tried  to  overcome 
this  disadvantage  by  greater  economic  out- 
lays, other  methods  are  available  to  us  and 
should  be  used. 

"Rapid  and  direct  access  to  the  people  and 
their  government  is  available  through  the 
indigenous  military  forces,  the  Instrument 
that  supports  political  stability  and  power 
in  these  underdeveloped  areas. 

"We  recognize  that  control  of  native  mili- 
tary forces  Is  the  goal  of  Communist  action, 
and.  If  we  can  prevent  this,  we  will  hold  the 
key  to  an  effective  frustration  of  Communist 
plans  for  the  piecemeal  takeover  of  the 
threatened  countries. 

"One  suggestion,  offered  for  consideration, 
would  Involve  creating  relatively  small  U.S. 
military  task  forces  especially  organized  and 
trained  for  employment  in  cold  war  areas. 
Buch  task  fc^rces  can  easily  t>e  prepared  to 
handle  several  missions  designed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  and  further  our 
national  objectives. 

"I  believe  that  military  units  are  most 
appropriate  because  they  have  the  training, 
the  necessary  equipment,  and.  atmve  all,  the 
self-ctmtalned  ability  to  sustain  themselves 
and  to  function  in  any  environment,  how- 
ever primitive  or  dangerous.  Moreover.  In 
the  many  areas  Involved,  there  Is  currently 
an  a&soclated  military  problem  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

"Cold  war  task  forces  could  be  formed  and 
tailored  for  use  In  any  specified  area.  They 
would  vary  in  size  depending  on  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  particular  mission.  They 
would  contain  the  types  of  units  appropriate 
to  the  problem  existing  in  their  area  of  em- 
ployment. Included  would  be  service  support 
units,  unconventional  and  special  warfare 
elements,  and  combat  and  combat  support 
units. 


"In  low-Intensity  cold  war  situatlonf,  & 
task  force  compoeed  largely  of  engineer,  med- 
ical, signal,  supply,  transportation,  civil 
affairs,  and  aviation  components  could  pro- 
vide a  real  and  inunediate  capability  for  ac- 
complishing many  essentially  nonmllitary 
tasks. 

"Field-type  communications  between  Iso- 
lated villages  and  districts  In  outlying  areas 
can  be  established.  Medical  treatment  clinics 
can  be  opened  and  operated  In  remote  areas 
so  as  to  extend  simple  first  aid  and  field 
sanitation  to  countless  persons  who  now  have 
no  such  service  available.  Simple  water  de- 
velopment and  land  reclamation  projects  can 
be  started  In  the  hinterlands — small  dams 
might  be  built  and  minor  soil  erosions 
checked.  Minor  roads  and  trails  could  be  Im- 
proved and  bridges  constructed.  Simple 
material  and  equipment  could  be  made  avail- 
able through  MAP  sources,  as  well  as  from 
growing  stocks  of  obsolete  equipment  that 
will  be  replaced  through  the  Army's  modern- 
ization program.  Civil  affairs  and  Intelli- 
gence personnel  can  begin  training  and  op- 
erations in  their  specialized  fields. 

"The  jobs  can  be  started  by  technically 
competent  U.S.  military  units  that  are 
trained  to  perform  just  such  tasks.  Concur- 
rently, these  units  can  organize  and  train 
local  personnel  to  assist  in  the  work  and 
eventually  to  take  over  and  continue  the 
programs  working  hand  in  hand  with  civilian 
agencies  of  our  Government. 

"Next,  there  Is  the  higher  Intensity  cold 
war  situation  where  civic  action  programs 
alone  cannot  operate  effectively  because  a 
stable  internal  security  environment  Is  lack- 
ing. Vietnam  is  typical  of  this  sort  of  situ- 
ation where  direct  support  to  the  native 
military,  paramilitary,  and  police  forces  is 
neceFsary  to  help  them  regain  and  maintain 
proper  Internal  stability. 

"A  task  force  designed  for  this  type  of 
Fltuatlon  wovild  contain  capabilities  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  mentioned,  A  6p>eclal 
forces  group,  Intelligence  and  counterintelli- 
gence teams,  and  psychological  warfare  units 
would  be  added. 

"The  creation  of  local  special  forces  to  con- 
duct offensive  operations  against  Communist 
assaults  on  internal  security — would  be  done 
by  the  special  forces  group.  Such  a  local 
capability  could  provide  well-coordinated, 
hard-hitting  guerrilla  and  counterlnstu^- 
gency  operations  against  Communist-sup- 
ported forces. 

"In  circiunstances  where  there  has  been  an 
extensive  penetration  by  guerrilla  forces 
coupled  with  subversion,  the  development  of 
effective  Intelligence  and  counterintelligence 
measures  should  be  undertaken  as  a  matter 
of  priority. 

"The  psychological  warfare  unit,  with 
broadcast  and  leafiet  elements,  would  be 
employed  in  connection  with  the  civil  action 
program.  Its  members  would  'organize, 
train,  equip,  and  assist  local  civilian  and 
military  agencies  to  Instill  In  the  people  the 
win  to  preserve  and  to  fight  for  their 
freedom. 

"Finally,  there  are  those  areas  where  overt 
combat   of>eratlons  may  be    underway. 

"Where  we  are  faced  with  these  more 
severe  conditions  the  design  of  the  task 
force  would  require  greater  emphasis  on 
combat  units.  In  addition  to  the  elements 
useful  for  civic  action  and  Internal  security 
tasks,  actual  combat  units — infantry  and 
airborne  battle  groups  and  artillery  bat- 
talions— would  be  Included. 

"These  combat  units  could  engage  In  a 
wide  variety  of  tasks  In  support  of  the  com- 
bat operations  of  the  local  forces.  In  cer- 
tain circtmostances  they  could  be  used  to 
provide  U^.  advisers  at  field  headquarters 
to  assist  In  the  detailed  planning  and  co- 
ordination of  the  combat  operations  of 
Indigenous  forces. 


"The  service  elements  would  now  shift 
the  scope  of  their  activities  to  provide  direct 
advice  to  their  counterpart  elenoents.  More- 
over, these  vmltfi  could  fiu-nlsh  a  wide  range 
of  effective  support  of  the  combat  opera- 
tions by  performing  supply,  communica- 
tions, transportation,  and  medical  tasks  in 
rear  areas. 

"As  evidence  of  our  willingness  and  capa- 
bility to  honor  our  collective  security  com- 
mitments, these  U.S.  combat  troops  would 
be  present  in  the  area  as  backup  for  the 
indigenous  forces  and  would  stand  ready  to 
fight  side  by  aide  with  them.  Their  com- 
mitment to  combat,  of  course,  requires  a 
timely  political  decision  at  the  highest  level. 
The  responsibility  of  the  military  profes- 
sional is  to  Insure  constant  preparedness  to 
execute  such  a  decision. 

"The  deployment  of  these  task  forces,  each 
attuned  to  the  region  concerned,  could  stim- 
ulate Allied  solidarity  and  provide  an  effec- 
tive means  to  resist  Communist  aggression 
at  the  low-intensity  level. 

"For  example,  such  task  forces  deployed 
In  or  near  critical  cold  war  areas  would  serve 
three  purposes. 

"First,  they  would  provide  a  most  fiexlble 
and  versatile  military  means  in  those  rela- 
tively large  regions  where  no  U.S.  forces  are 
now  Immediately  available.  This  would — in 
Itself — help  to  deter  Commvmlst  Infiltration, 
and  generate  a  more  favorable  political  cli- 
mate before  something  happens. 

"Second,  and  of  equal  Importance,  is  the 
fact  that  their  presence  on  the  outpost  line 
would  help  us  prepare  ourselves  psychologi- 
cally to  take  timely  action  In  the  event  of  an 
emergency, 

"Third,  our  presence  on  the  ground  and  the 
resultant  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  area  of 
operations  would  greatly  facilitate  the  intro- 
duction of  larger  U£,  and  allied  forces  if 
eventually  required. 

"The  effectiveness  of  a  program  similar  to 
that  1  have  suggested  Is  supp(»ted  by  practi- 
cal experience.  A  dramatic  example  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  military  forces  Is 
found  in  the  AFAK  program  that  the  United 
States  has  been  administering  in  Korea  for 
the  past  8  years.  AFAK  is  not  a  word  In  the 
Korean  language:  although  if  It  is  mentioned 
in  even  the  most  remote  village  there.  It  is 
sure  to  produce  a  happy  smile  and  warm  wel- 
come. AFAK  stands  for  Armed  Forces  Assist- 
ance to  Korea,  a  program  that  had  its  l>egln- 
nlng  in  1953  when  our  soldiers  voluntarily 
rolled  up  their  sleeves  to  help  the  Korean 
people  pull  themselves  out  of  the  great  dev- 
astation of  the  war. 

"The  humanitarian  efforts  of  these  Ameri- 
cans were  quickly  expanded  into  a  compre- 
hensive program  that  Involved  almost  every 
vinit  of  the  Armed  Forces  stationed  in  Korea. 
It  was  soon  supported  by  money  made  avail- 
able through  Korean  economic  aid  funds  pro- 
vided under  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  The 
simple  purpose  of  the  program  has  been 
achieved;  that  Is.  to  employ  the  skills  and 
capabilities  of  military  forces  in  low  cost,  im- 
mediate Impact,  social,  and  economic  devel- 
opment projects. 

"This  is  the  way  the  program  works. 
Throughout  Korea  at  the  village  level,  coun- 
cils are  composed  of  local  Korean  community 
leaders  and  personnel  from  US.  military 
units  stationed  nearby.  Community  proj- 
ects— such  as  construction  of  technical  and 
vocational  schools.  medical  facilities. 
YMCA's,  and  the  like — are  selected  from 
among  those  proposed  by  local  civil  leaders. 
Then  the  civilian-military  team  goes  to  work. 
American  military  men  furnish  architectural 
and  construction  supervision,  loan  heavy 
equipment,  and  proctire  material  XM>t  locally 
available.  The  civilian  ooaununity  fur- 
nishes the  labor,  land,  and  native  materisls. 
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"Wben  the  project  U  completed,  the  Ko- 
rean contribution — ezpreued  In  dollar  val- 
ue— la  uaually  over  twice  that  contributed 
by  the  United  States.  For  example,  since  the 
program  began,  the  United  States  had  In- 
vested about  $38  million  In  terms  of  surplus 
material  and  off-duty  soldier  time  for  a  re- 
turn value  In  completed  projects  of  over  $78 
minion. 

"Thus  far  the  AFAK  program  has  resulted 
In  the  construction  of  over  1,600  schools. 
400  civic  buildings.  300  public  health  facil- 
ities, 200  churches.  100  separate  highway 
construction  and  Improvement  projects,  and 
TO  land  reclamation  and  flood  control 
projects. 

"It  Is  conceded  that  the  suggestion  that 
has  been  pro{x>8ed  Is  strikingly  similar  to 
the  cold  war  methods  employed  by  the 
Communists. 

"It  goes  against  the  grain  of  human  na- 
ture to  adopt  the  methods  of  the  enemy,  but 
It  would  also  be  the  height  of  folly  to  igt.wre 
the  successful  pattern  that  the  Communists 
have  established  In  direct  military  supp.  rt 
t<)  the  forces  they  have  pushed  Into  action 
For  example.  I  refer  to  the  Communi.st 
trained  and  equipped  army  of  North  Korea 
that  very  nearly  swept  the  boards  at  the 
start  of  the  Korean  war.  The  intelligence 
counterintelligence,  and  guerrilla  operations 
established  by  the  North  Koreans  prior  to 
the  overt  Invasion  were  outstandingly  suc- 
cessful. Our  prelnvaslon  efforts  In  South 
Korea  were  relatively  Ineffective. 

"We  know  now  what  the  Communists  can 
do.  We  know  what  we  failed  to  do.  and  we 
know  the  price  paid  In  human  life  and 
suffering. 

Therefore.  It  seems  to  be  simple  common - 
h«t)A«  to  examine  today  all  areas  of  the  world 
where  the  cold  war  conditions  that  existed 
In  Korea  In  1950  are  now  present  Wher- 
ever these  conditions  are  found,  our  Intent 
to  support  and.  If  necessary,  to  reinforce 
Indigenous  forces  with  whatever  level  of  U  S 
military  effort  may  b«  necessary  must  b« 
made  clear  and  evident  to  the  Communists 

"Th»  access  to  local  governments  and  to 
their  people  by  US.  military  forces — as  we 
have  demonstrated  by  our  AFAK  program  in 
Korea — Is  direct,  rapid,  and  Inexpensive 

"Military  power  can  assist  lu  In  seizing 
the  Initiative  from  the  Communlsu.  How- 
ever and  as  emphasized  earlier,  military 
power  must  be  integrated  with  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  psychological  means  to  insure 
its  maximum   effectiveness 

To  be  most  effective  the  formulation  of 
our  Cold-war  strategy  requires  thorough  co- 
orJinrtt.on  at  the  national  level.  We  must 
reexamine  speclflc  objectives  for  each  area 
of  the  world  and  develop  a  national  doctrine 
and  a  responsive  apparatus,  at  all  levels,  by 
which  these  objectives  can  be  achieved.  We 
must  continue  our  efforts  to  coordinate  the 
capabilities  of  the  Defense  and  State  Depart- 
ments, CIA,  ICA.  USIA.  and  other  agencies 
Into  more  effective,  combined  programs 

"In  conclusion,  four  major  fxjints  should 
be  borne  In  mind 

"First,  the  United  States  is  engatjed  m  war 
Duw.  This  IS  not  peaceful  competition.  The 
ambiguous  and  devious  military  chaKenge 
that  confronts  us  Is  especially  designed,  and 
carefully  managed,  by  the  Communists  Ui 
apply  military  power  below  the  level  of  tra- 
ditional open  war.  This  selected  form  of 
otjnaict  has  maintained  the  Initiative  f  .r 
communism  and  has  succeeded,  so  far,  In 
eroding  free  world  strength. 

"Second,  although  the  United  States  Is 
aow  beginning  to  recognize  this  form  nf 
Communist  aggression,  our  response,  until 
now.  has  not  been  fully  effective  To  redress 
the  balance,  we  must  act  with  vigor  and 
p\irpo8e  now  The  Communists  are  acceler- 
ating the  pace  of  the  cold  war — time  may 
be  running  out  for  us. 

"Third,  we  can  develop  and  apply  power 
as   subtly   and   persistently   as   the  Commu- 


nists We  can  do  this  without  automatically 
causing  escalation  Military  power  applied 
skillfully  has  great  potential  beyond  Its  evi- 
dent combat  application  The  Army  Is 
uniquely  suited  to  contribute  to  this  task. 

"And.  finally,  the  value  of  hlsttirlcal  par- 
allels, like  those  of  intelligence,  depends 
entirely  upon  correct  Interpretation  An 
attempt  to  establish  an  exact  similarity 
between  our  position  t<Klay,  and  one  In  the 
past,  can  lead  up  an  historical  i^.uden  path. 
If  we  misinterpret  either  situation 

"With  full  reall/allon  of  this  hiiz<ird  I  re- 
call to  your  minds  the  oft  repeated  cry  of 
the  Roman  senator.  Cato.  'Delenda  est 
Carthago.'  and  a&k  this  question.  Does  Khrvi- 
shchev's  we  will  bury  you  have  like  mean- 
ing for  us'  My  answer  would  be  Only  if 
the  free  world  falls  to  recognize  the  .Hi.-iistcr 
nature  of  the  threat  or  are  1  I'kl!.^  sii  our 
determination  \.  ■.  jrepi 
lV.f''\  It     ' 


.ideqiiately      to 


fr    rn    n.n:'^   9 

ly  ( ;»■::     cie    r>;r 
S     .Armv.    pro- 


The  f  illowini?  is  an  ex'-^r: 
iT'.cl  10  of  A  propo.sed  acUlre-v.-* 
H  Decker  Chief  of  -S*  ifT  I 
posed  to  be  made  at  tlie  .i:  :.\i.il  [:)••;>, irtnier.t 
of  the  Army  Ch.iplains  C  'tifore'-.i-e  ,  n  .J.i:.- 
uary  JU,  1961  A  note  w.ia  wr;t'en  :i;  th»' 
mirgm  afrer  subini.'is'.on  to  D\)I)  l^.r-'i"  r.ite 
)f  .^»"curlty  Review  which  st.i'ed  IIks  Ke:.- 
er.il  coninient  is  .ff-retl  \'  r' .  -..a  it  *.  i.c 
.S-ieer.*-;  d  >  r;  >t  ~i<:.'.  r:r.  c  <  the  '.•:.•■  .r.d  .sp;.-".! 
of  the  InauKura!  acldre-s  .vr-.d  p.ir'i'  u',.ir;v  t;ie 
following  thoug!it  Let  bo-h  -'.d'-s  ex;  .  re 
Wi.at  problems  i.;n;te  us  ::-..s-i'id  f  b:.i'>.  i.-- 
Ing  those  problems  which  divide  '.is  I'ltr- 
ticular  attention  is  called  to  pMges  i*  ml  10. 
but  there  are  other  portions  which  it  ;.s  rec- 
ommended be  reviewed  in  accordance  vi  '.h 
the  criteria  sp>ec.fled   above' 

"•  •  •  partlri.l.irly  on  those  wh  h.,i'.e 
little  or  nothing  with  which  to  defei.d  •l.en;- 
selves 

"These  threats  coupled  with  iver-urei  '.  t 
complete  dlsarmameri*  h.ive  movrd  sonie 
very  Intelligent  and  articulate  people  to  ad- 
VLW.-ate  accomm.  Kjatlona  with  Monr.^w  it 
appwars  better  t>  »nme — by  their  fal.ne  ra- 
tionale— to  accede  to  unalltarlanum  thim  to 
risk  the  destruc'i on  of  millions  of  human 
beings  and  large  segments  of  the  fruits  of 
civilization  they  would  rather  be  Red  than 
dead  Othen  rat.onalize  their  behavior  with 
hope  that  the  cii^racter  of  communiim  1* 
changing  This  is  precisely  the  resvilt  the 
Communuts  desire  dilution  of  the  will  to 
resist 

"In  reacting  promptly  and  effectively  to 
Communist  challenge*  problems  of  under- 
standing will  ar.ae  Pur  example  the  de- 
cisl  t;  to  defend  Korea  Wis  n-i\  coniplelely 
under«t<x'd  n  -r  accejited  by  all  our  citizens 
as  a  necessity  In  our  national  interest  Was 
It  W'>rth  the  c^st  in  human  casualties,  much 
less  d  .liars,  s  me  critics  a.sk''  This  particu- 
lar *hreat  w.i-i  f.ir  removed  from  the  conti- 
nental United  S'.i'es  The  s.ame  questions 
are  being  a^ked  •  <lav  ;ibou»  I  .los  tomorrow 
It  -    uld  be  B-Tlir. 

"  .\n  .uldltl  iiMl  :  iu\:  lexlty  In  this  prihlem 
of  a.s.siirin,?  .i  .-e-  ;.i-e  re'-ponse  Is  the  ques- 
tion ,,f  ,,'ir  al!i,o..-e  I'  l.s  extremely  Im- 
porvint  th  I*  we  pre.sent  a  united  front  In- 
dica'ive  of  our  collective  determination  to 
resl.st  Khrushchev  threatened  a  nusalle 
att.i'-k.  on  Bntai:i  -ihouUl  U  .S  nil.s.slle  bases 
be  e.stiibli.';hed  ':irre,  they  are  there  and 
n  '  a-:m:^  '.v,!.,  .'  'li'.iri-.in«  At  the  time  of 
the  V  2  m.-iden*  he  •hreatene<l  to  strike  the 
cc)U!!fries  from  where  the  planes  to<.k  off 
S'lfh  threats  are  designed  to  fragment  free 
World  ai:;,ii.-es  r  am  confident  the  future 
wll!  confront  us  -.vi'h  stratagems  far  more 
-ib'le  and  Ingenious  th.m  tl.>se  u.sed  in  the 
P-ust  We  can  "xpec:  the  C'ommunl.-t  hier- 
archy to  utilize  every  me.ui.s  Xo  dein.  .n.strate 
their  tniUt.iry  -,t.'.T.^"h  P,v  demand  or  im- 
plica'ijh    tiiey    will    stress    that    there    is    no 


need  for  other  members  (jf  an  alliance  to  suf- 
fer from  the  warmongering  acts  of  the  United 
States 

■Those  threats  to  our  way  of  life  point  up. 
I  believe,  an  especially  important  role  for 
the  Army  chaplain  Now.  and  in  the  com- 
ing decade,  the  members  of  your  corps  will 
have  direct  contact  with  literally  millions 
of  persons 

During  this  period  millions  of  young 
men  and  women  will  pa.'s  through  the  Mili- 
tary F-st.tbll.'-hment  and  be  exposed  to  the 
Influence  tjf  our  chaplains  These  young 
[x-ople  most  of  them  8<ildlers  for  a  few 
ye  ir-,  on.y  re[)resent  in  total  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
You  c.m  do  much  Uy  Increase  their  moral 
.stren^t.h  and  improve  their  understanding 
■  '  'ur  ii.it  1.  i:,il  valur.s  We  must  reenergize 
ti.e  .spirit  of  dedication  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples for  which  we  '■r,ind  I  am  not  speaking 
of  Fourth  of  July  pitri  .ti,sm,  a  once  a  year 
ly  I  .iM.  fipc.iklng  of  the  •  •  •." 
t.ie  ;    rt«  ling    the  following  was 
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shot  by  in 
In  lieu  • 
sub.'tlt  .-.• 
Fir   • 


t'..t  we  ..h.tii  pay  any  price,  bear 
HI.,  *  1-  1'  .  r;..  t  iny  hard.-ihlp,  support  any 
'.::■■:  <\  \'\>  >■  aw.  f  e  to  n.'-^urc  the  survival 
.i:.d   li.e   H  .  '.  CSS      f  l.berty 

Second,  let  u.s  ;ie-.  .r  neywllate  out  of 
four      But  let  us  ne. 'r  'e.ir  to  negotiate  ' 

The?*  challenges  to  our  way  of  life  point 
\ip  I  heltrve  an  esperlallv  Important  role 
1'  r  •  .e  .\rr;  >  .liiiliin  Now,  and  In  the 
n.  !i  '  (le  -  id>"  the  memt)ers  of  your  corps 
•*:.'.  h.i-.e  diref-i  contact  with  literally  mil- 
lions (■{    pe.-'  I  ilis 

Duri'  »?  'h.v  ;  t  .'.  d  ri.i.li  ;.s  of  young  men 
,».'.d  wopien  wi!  p  i.ss  throtigh  the  Military 
K-it.ihll.s.hmeri'  .i.ud  t)e  exp'ised  to  the  tnflu- 
e:  e  f  ir  I'.aplo  .«  Th'-wf  young  people. 
rii  •  t  •hi!u  ^.  id.e.--.  f  r  a  few  year*  only. 
repre'^eiit  i;i  t.  tal  ,i  :  irge  segment  of  the 
;>•  ;  ulati  i;  of  the  C:  I'ed  States  Tt)U  can 
d  I  rniuh  ti.  in.-reivse  their  moral  itrength 
and  impr  ve  their  Mr,der.>' aiding  of  our  na- 
tional valvim  Wf  n.ust  reenerglr,*  the  iptrlt 
of  dedica'l  'ii  to  the  basic  principles  for 
which  we  I'.ir.d  I  am  not  speaking  of  Fourth 
r  Jul)  p.itri  iism  a  onre-«-year  shot  by 
many  I  am  speaking  of  the  Indifference. 
c  >rnj'Ucen.-y  arrogance,  and  fear  that  are 
in  eviden(-e  In  America  today  ThSM  are 
the  elements  which  undermine  and  weaken 
Mir  na'i  rial  heritage  and  will  We  must 
reawaken  the  feeling  of  personal  challenge  In 
every  American  We  must  face  up  to  a  clear 
understuxidlng  that  this  Communist  cbal- 
lenjje  can  be  met  by  hard  work  and  sacrl- 
hce^  sacrince  In  time.  In  Income,  and  per- 
s-uial  pleasure  We  must  be  competent  und 
Competitive,  we  must  give  our  creative  br-- 

I  believe  we  have  begun  to  assert  this  v  w 
revitalized  nationalism;  it  will  demand  all 
.)ur  efforts  to  make  it  grow  We  can  and  we 
must  make  It  felt  abroad  as  well. 

Over  1  100  Army  chaplains  are  on  duty 
wr.h  5<jldlers  In  the  continental  United 
.sta'es  and  In  sci.res  of  countries  around  the 
world  They  reach  not  only  soldiers  and 
their  de[>endentB  but  ten.s  of  thousands  of 
foreign  nationals  ranging  from  the  moat 
enlightened  to  the  most  backward  I  am 
convinced  that  we  share  with  these  peoples 
a  desire  for  dignity.  Individual  freedom,  and 
self-determination  a  desire  for  freedom  from 
fear  and  from  want 

The  t.i-sk  of  br'  adening  the  understand- 
ing )t  all  [)eople  is  a  great  one.  The  young 
U  .S  .Army  soldier  returning  to  civilian  life 
should  carry  with  him  a  newly  developed 
awarene.vs  of  his  heritage-  a  heritage  which 
ha.i  a. ways  demon.strated  In  the  past  the  de- 
terriiinatlon  to  re.slst  tyranny  and  aggression. 
A  heritage  which,  he  must  understand 
th  ir  lit'hly  l.s  bused  on  spiritual  and  ethical 
values  Correspondingly,  many  foreign  na- 
'i :..il.s  jersoiLS  who  have  had  work  and 
->o'i,ii  I-.  iit.ic's  with  hundreds  or  thousands 
'■'.    .\:i;.r.  Mil    s'lldlers        in    be    strengthened 
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Niv7     I.'^iu",     Fort      Feb.    Si 


Feb.    ?J 
Feb.    il 


I^Mtkt'    CiiauipUuii  iuoch-      Ftfb.    X) 
i-ijri. 


Wives 


Armp'l      V  in---! 
D.C. 


Anirrlian    \ ^.sixlatlon  of 

I'll  1  l.;i'!ila.  Ta. 


Feb.    a 


Mir 


M 


tr.  li      11;  1      KillK-illwIll. 
<    DIl'lTflK'*'.  ("hKllKO. 

I.i  ,   title<l   "K.lucHtiun 
f"r  K»'siK)tni  ■  lilt  y     rtif" 

A•l^■Al>r         f.i         tin-         ('■.,'11- 

iMiru-it    Cli  illcr't't'  " 


Feb.  13  '  4.  "The  'nt'i">  of  our  V  it, on 
•  •  *  l<*;'«'ii!<  ii[«in  t '  <■  ■■' 
fort'  of  l.'ie  inili\idu,*i  Jti- 
z«'n  •  •  •  i.-f.i:,'  \»i;;i  ,\ 
itrone  •  •  •  ^  !;<e  Oi'  :e- 
•i|xirisi'  1  ' '.  "  11  .')" 
^  "  V\'(.  h  I'.'f  f')  I.  t  '  p,  •"' 
•'  "  \-i  n  1:  VI  :ii  .  J  A  ..  !:■  ll^t 
J*  III  i  u;j  oii'l  l»'  DOiiled 
MttTPVur  vr  I  -.1 ''•'ii>' .  cr  our 
;  ^111    ;;■  fS    ir»'    it   »i.Ai\e"     ;' 

7,  ■  liut  I.'  t  ;.(>  I  ;i.;«'  1  StUi'' 
Is  to  livwl  — '.  1  u\  !  I  k.t 
tri'hvl.lu  \'s  :■  I-'.  ■\,-  \  -.• 
I. -'^''it  ;♦'■''  -;m  .ri>i '  ■,  '  .  .  ,; 
'■  I'  If"^*  ;  ;>  %\  '.rrn  '  >■-  .^  .■ 
'ii-e   '.   0  optK>rtai.:l> "    >p. 

1  Hi"  it  i"  timw— wf  mtist 
\^   r  V  •,    •M'r -LW  firm  con- 

Iro  i'  t  ':f  ->■  Ls"  1  p.  ■( 
1.  •■  i-  ir  "jU^t  t'  H  *-  rt  ii' 
;r»«'  iinr'  "tr'  i.  i  li.iiik  n^ 
!:*■■<  ;'r'i'lii->-l  riM>t  :  t.'i. 
r.'  til  ir  i  \'-  ••  wi-..i:;  [i  I  s ' 
nxTit*  f  r  Ml"  iiit  .)ur  .'.j 
ticjii  1  ti  't  rv  \  :i.i  .t  s 
["•■CH»'l  V     t!   .<     k.  ■:  I     ii'     .'r--.' 

ili.*<n«ioti  i  i.t.  r;i  it  \f 
iK'Ujtujn.'  ti  '.r  ;  '  jl  «  i:.»  - 
tli,»t  wp  mint  '■  \  .111  Ui!  ■t.r 
'Mtu'-  [ir"«r''«.-''  p  .' 
I  111-  Hovii'l  I  lU.iM  f'  Aiii.n^ 
t!;,»t  t;;i'  fr  !•  ■»  r  1  .li(»Ti4;j 
lirciitiy   111"  li   [!m  'ri  i    uw  u! 

ttl»    *■!«»       H    I  'ir    'lllly    tlill   iifl 

itl  fiUt.iry  I.I  iti  iM  iT'i-liin- 
•iif'tiiftf; in-« ;  n  tiinr  u'  I'Tn  ..il 
jwini*  1  ;,..  Uii««.  n  \  ,i»  i 
h'wi  'If  v«-U>|»-<l  n  iIm-(  .>i  ./vi-r 

«4«i  ,11'r!;  If  rn«  tin'  ihjjnr- 
II)  >  .  iiK  r^Liiif  itii.1  iiiu<l' 
.•rti  I.  -,;  u,  I  l.i-  wr,.  m 
tu%*  ,'.  t'.!«  [f  r<-  it  i-i"  '.•  It 
U-  ip|.r.-i',  iii'il  wi.c'i.  ■  ■  „•  -,, 
\  n-t  uii.Ji  r.*- 1  flii-t  .•  ori- 
P«r  ■  1  Ui  1  tip  " ,'  I  f.<)iv'  \»  !th 
»  '  1  ',  II  .■:  r  lit.  f.l  \\  jfiil 
\V  u-  I .  ,:;.!  »  t'l  »  '  .i  ti 
tri.-  S  1/  ■•■  !i.  i.-;  .  :>.■  it.-' 
Krig!  ml  'r'.rn  t  .■■  '.-i.'n.l* 
iinl  'i:,..-s  f  r  'it'.:out  the 
«"r    i      \.  •  "  .    •(.'.■It  of  this 

,  J-.:.  ~.,.  ,  r  ^ijtjm.'irinc  flivt 
(  iiin.  ■.  ^f  overcome  hy 
iii.ii.  '.iiiif  .- i.h  of  th«"ir  sub- 
niMr;Ti..<    with    one    of    our 

. .  «•  Tl    ■  ■ 

!  'Our  t)pli»'f  In  the  prin- 
cipU'Sof  frfeilom  ami  human 
(llttnity— has  been  ruthlessly 
and  relentl«*ssly  challenged 
fy  tt>>  '  io<lloMS— acifrpssn  p 
;  jr  'r  :..s    of    communism" 

'.       <   halleDgpofcommiinlsm" 

2.  '■C'omtnuni.it    challenge" 

(P  ■." 

3.  "Th..    Cii.ii.Mii.t    thrf^t" 


No    objection    to    thU 
particular  sentence. 

It    i*  wi    '111'/   -t.   '    t'  It 

"  .  -  i-.i:  ■    1,  ,iU  >.-;.. J. . 


R«a«n 
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I^:.  I  lit}  o(  s|.<>e<'h 


Di»te  Date 

rieared    .d«'llvenil 


rr.l 


\^il^■ 


\r"  p  I    hi 
I.ukP  I 


Ml    (■ 

r 


1>  ,v 

Mil 


M, 


May    K. 


~U«.l 


,"   .    «  .v..  t  I'liloo  to- 
.  >)     1.   ■  ii'i't  ofiBor* 

!  Ill  H"  i'  I'l'irnv"-*— 
tin-    tn*     ■  ')  .1  :if- 

r  ini?f     ji.l       :i,.  •).  rn 

'■  •i.tti  I  '  .•  «i^iiifl. 
I-  ii,  !■  '  I  ■  «  '. .  I  ti%n 
!••   «<.(.f.M  111.-  1    .      .iw 

■<'ii>i  ii  r»    I  ■    >i     1  i   ■  .  r 
II, u  rv.l  U    If,  !  \N  ,»j  II    1 
»    '   .   '     '      i(«    .:.  ,    ,« 

i'  !'■    1.    i(  '  V     '■        ■" 
h-.,,.  .1,  i        ,r    i:.       ■  . 
''  .  11  N  It    ! 

I  '"Oil,.''  o'li  1 1,.'  «   ir 


n,-vi...>. 
ji  ~  1 

!      1  y 

!..  VI.  ». 

■1      t-y 

,-  'iilp 

.l.,rv 


Is, 


\  h 


;<    .■<       I  ■   ■•  .  t  1.  i!.-     '■  r 
-  .       1  r  ,  1  y      II .  y    i   * 
i  "1  II  M  lie   'i.wlr 

n    ii,  (  ,'    ■  ,    •'.«tife. 


-Nfir     '.  t 


M  .r 


A;r      11 


1   if     I  11  '  11  I. 

.:.>«    ! 

U        I      !      U'!,'     1 

'<     >*; 

L"-   —,  ■.                 <•.  ■ 

■■    ir'Mp 

1\>-l    1?    not    •.. 

■r.    '"h 

each  Mibiii  u  ... 

.    *,Ui 

another." 

No    objection     to     this 
senteooa. 


1.  "Challenge    of   rom- 
petlns  ideoloKWa." 

2.  "challenge" 


I..  T  ,    A,    '         >.y 
N  jvv     i  '^  IC 


-\!  .:.  '.Alory      I..  v:,-v»,.  ;  •  ■.  ji   -   -•  jt,- 

j        .Sivy.       .\  K,       \ir.:- 
j         li~K         -t.ilp       III, 111*, 
iiuin  l.ilnr^  cli.iiigp 


■i'ut.  ■  ■ ,  I 
howev.  r 
exr>e<i'-  :  ti 
their         . 
out  a  M    .i 


4.    ■  1  iw     ('■.iiiii.iiiii-;.^     (low- 

eT€>r  — are  not  k-uik  to  at  an 

don    thfir    n  ipnlicss    drive 

towiird  world  emt>ire— even 

thouKh   ttiey   ditfp    tiol    risk 

the     inevitnilp     retaliation 

thjt   a   nurlf«r   war   would 

bring  to  thom"  (p  3i. 
(This  ?[ieech  was  onainally  rejected  In  its  entiret-,    \r  \ 

:i  coiiy  us  U-irig  submitted  to  the  -ubrommittpe.    \\  l.pii 

ultimiilcly  clearp'l.  the  following  wurOa  and  sentence* 

were  alioratd  to  4tnd:) 
1.  •■•  •  •  we  the  i*o[.le  o.  the 

I'nited     St  ites — must    Mm 

"1-  -.,nri.  :     or  wiUit'SS  the 
:•  r  f      '  '"  >-\<,n\  -  and  the 

"'I  '■     '  ■•■ "y"    !■    ! 

-     ■■    '    ■    ".t  11. -xi  '.iffi 

ttiri-  \i('i:  11.'   iiiir    ■iiK'ict  ■.    p.-   I 

day  •  •  •"  ,p.  t).  ] 

3.  "Our     rommiBiist       -  ; -^   1 

pent  •••"-«  I 

1.     ■  1  '  t'    ( 'ii:;.;:.,!:!.-.:  ,•••■'    | 

^     ■'  i  tip     '-.p  !  l'-  .'[;•  I.      p:  p ;.   I 
ties  of  o.:'   'i  p., Ml  I      Pp    irp 
teifi.'  tes'.-l  ■  1,  t.',.-  Pirips  ol 
tynrny"    p    ;;  I 


io 


lipv'.i'WtNt      Py       ,\rniv 
Nun  y.  .\  V    ii;  1    Ip-K 


I>0 


'>\  i^  r.-  r<|p.l  originally 
111  iLi  pfitirety  lui  :j  no- 
iiition  (I  the  {lollry 
.  ipr.Nv.l  m  DOD 
1  iir  1  iiii-p    Nil    H, 


footnoti's  at  ond  of  table. 


I, I)    IP      M;»y    i: 


-.r-,<  f 


(•  .  l>lil  11  ;ilP,        '  t,.y    S'      JlJIi 


hill  w|iii- 


H  tiT^ifciiirp. 
fUs  .M'l. 


.Aradpniv 
t»,    .\iiiiii|i 


vt.iy   >i 


J  urn 


May   22      Juno 


Afi^rlcRn  Nf  iiiiiijrenirrit 
.\v«  .rial  lull,  Samnac 
Ijikr.  .S  V. 


July 


See  foofnotei  at  ond  o'  fnblt> 


("hanirc    made  in  manuscript 


Orii'in  i!  wording 


July    II      1 


".\  determined  — highly 
coni|H.'t)tive  Ideology  ha* 
ilire<U'd  lUs  uiin-lentinir  ef- 
forts to  subvert  and  cai>- 
ture  the  minds  the  mor- 
als the  loyiiltiesol  freemen 
p\  eryw  here  "  (p    2 

"Hut  li\  me  ill  11  world 
where  nithle.ss  lU.'^'ress<>rs 
(tm^l.ler  the  «eiik  iiiid  le.irtill 
(air  f.tme  our  tieol  for  ef 
(e<ti\p  iiiitiona.  iiiililary 
IKiwer  i.s  a  fiirt  ol  life"  ip  '.'> 
"  Kjiiloitiition  of  l(K-al   till 

slolis  (-.111  e  isllv  result  ill 
I'll. |. Imp'     UfrtTev^l.  Ill       III     ;.t 

ti-mpts  III  t.ike  over  Ihe 
world  H  bile  .it  ,1  tune.  'lo- 
t.ilil.iriiui  infiltiulion  ml 
subiersion  m  ,\frir>  iii 
viutheast  .\siii  .iiid  in 
<"ub;i- prin  ide  the  movi 
recent  exiimiiles  of  n^fre^ 
five  prttwiire  e\erle<l  in 
Mtiliillon<i  iilreiidv  P  ns«  iti'l 
diiiigprou*  "  (p    .'i 

To.lMy  -  the  Vnite.!  Sl:ile<>  i< 
eiigHged  in  a  Krim  <ijm|»'ti 
tioii    with   all    iilu'ii    phlloso- 
|ihy     that     has    l.ikeil    over 
whole    fOuntrl'-K  -   without 
flrliiB  a  shot      'I'hal  in  why 
the  only  rrni  way  to  Inrniiw 
the  «treiirth  of  our  Nut  ion 
IK    to    utri-nirlheii     whut     |v 
iiii'ler  allitek     Ui  Kin  nirtlieii 
the  indlMduul"  ipp   :,  * 
"^ Our  liven  w  ill  1«  (Y>mi>li 
eali'.l     by     the     iiHTewlve 
riillileM    forii K    111    writk    in 
the    world      |«)Werful    foici- 
tb'it  no  nut  lod     th  it  no  m 
itUldUal  mil  iKliote      ip    4 
"Totiilltiirliiti  ideologleii  ire 
not     new     III     ihlK     worUl 
('omriiiiiii.tm      Ik      nothiiitt 
more  than  ancient  tyranny 
with  m»Mlerii  ref^nerTHTiis  — 
an   old    Idea    ixnircd    into   a 
new  mold  "  (p   4 > 
"Tlie  diM-ijiIeK  of  atheistic 
communism      first      denied 
(iod  -  and    then    deriie<l    the 
individuid  "  i|i   f.i 
"    .  the    thre.1t    of   an 

amie<l  acpreiisor"  if),  hi. 

.  "Today  our  Nation  once 
again  Is  cliallenged  liy  a 
ruthless  l<le<>|ogy  which 
seeks  t'l  .strangle  the  liberty 
and  dignity  of  free  men 
everywiH-re"  (p   4i 

.  "Tlie  forces  of  tyninny  are 
still  on  the  march.  A  re- 
lent les.s  idj-oloey  has  ctitil- 
lenged  the  philo«ophy  of 
fn-^Hlom  to  a  deadly  oom- 
fietltlon.  Tlieswkesof  this 
comjielition  are  high.  For 
•Hir  ofiiHirient  seeks  to  prove 
tliat  free»lom  is  an  obsolete 
ainoeiit— tliat  free  societies 
are  outmo<led"  (p.  Si. 

.  "Tlie  insidious  cancer  of 
oommuiiLsm  Inching  down 
tlie  fieniiisula  of  southeast 
Asia— the  festering  sore  of 
<'uh« — the  almost  malarial 
rerKvurrencT  of  ("ommunlM 
threats  over  Rerlin — and 
tbe  growing  inf«iction  spread 
by  Communist  infiltration 
and  siibver'-ion  thn»ughont 
the  underdevoloiied  areas  ol 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  are  only  the 
latest  symptoms  of  a  sick  — 
and  trouldeil  wrorld"  (p.  2). 

2.  "Today— we  face  a  tough- 
determined— implfteshle  foe. 
Our  Communist  opponents 
have  caitacity  and  strength. 
Through  totalitarian  meth- 
ods— a  Communist  society 
can  focus  it.s  eflorts— and 
develop  its  resources  with  a 
great  singleness  of  piirjxise" 
(p.  61 

3.  ".\nd  with  a  ruthU-ss  ag- 
gre.ssor  kxise  In  the  world — 
it  IS  well  tliat  we  kMik  to 
that  strength— it  i*  well  th.it 
we  k«e()  our  |vowder  dry" 
(p.  fi). 


Revised  wording  or 
deletions 


No  suggeste<l  change  to 
this  Sentence. 


No  siipitesli-.!  ch.inp'e  to 
this  n,,il.Ti.il. 


•Typ«of 
change 


I  I.  I.i\  .  I.-  Ill  'he  fiii^t. 
tlip  only  Trai  wiy  to 
increiiM  the  strength 
of  our  .Nut ion  is  to 
strengthen  what  is 
under  attack  -  to 
»lr«'ng1hen    th<     inll- 

\  I'lllul    " 


Minditorv 


"iii'gi 

1-  111 


sled    (  ll  ll'k''     lo 
Mill 


Rcq)0D8ible  aeen«T 


Reviewed  by  Navy  and 
DSR. 


Reviewed  by  .'^tiite,  JCS 
A  rni  V ,  N  n v  v .  A  K ,  ami 
D.-K. 


-Ni,  .siipgestiii  chiitige  to 
this  niiiterial. 


No  sngge,ste<l  clwnge  to 
tliLs  material,  except 
In  tbe  case  of  item  1. 
State  "suggested  that 
this  paragraph  might 
be  ree<lite<l  to  include 
thoughts  that  in  an 
era  of  ereat  changes, 
communism  was  try 
ing  to  hinder  orderly 
progress  and  to  induce 
failures  so  that  it 
could  achieve  power. 
The  suBgeste<l  reodit 
ing  was  not  followed. 


HrMcw.d  fiy  HIiite, 
Armv,  Niivv.  AK. 
an. I  DSK.  M  in.lu- 
tnry  (  h  irige  iiiidi  I  > 
Stale. 


Hixlewcd  by  ."liite, 
Army.  N.ivy.  AF, 
mid  Df^K. 


Reason 


Unknown. 


Revlewrd  by  Navy  and 
DSR. 


r 


Reviewed    by    D.D. 
R.  A  E.,8ute,  OA.''D 
(I.'^A),     Navy    and 
DSR. 


It 
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February  19 


-( 'oriliniiPii 


I  Jenttty  •/  «|)«ecb 


Fciivlor     N'sTsI     Ami 
eiiiy,  Saltli;i.s,  Ecua<tic 


Data 


Date     ' 
<W<T«rad| 


Chancres  made  in  naaanrlpt 


OrUiiiui   worUnc 


ReTl^H.l  vioril'.iii;  Or 
iJi-U-tioris 


•  Tn*  of 


R<>^>on»INe  tf^nry 


JnlT    11 


Jaly   14 


(On  p.  4  aUXe  ori«1i>*llT  <!*- 
<tr''<l  thm  th*"  norils  "oin- 
trol  of  the  ■•»*>"  t*  eil  !ifr  'li' 
lelfl  coniplt-tfly  or  thtit  th>> 
wof'ls  "frtf  ii>«'  iif  the  »•  i-' 
fie  iLs^xl  a--  <uf«tllutP"<  ''; 
tlin  itt'lv  -^t.it.''<  cti.me''^  '•■■ 


R)-\l>)vt»d      by      Stat^. 

Suv,       I>'»K      Mill' 

111    t  h    .11  I'  .1     It      tl    I    I 

(iTt^iri  ni.'iii  l.itiiry 
ill  iiuf*.      but      t in-x- 

lIiMU-i'llI  Iv    Wrri'      St<T 

i-fi:tii'7i''t  tl)  <up^r^^tf■l 
(■♦.anires  ati.l  wire  not 
ii^«-!        > : i*«c^i      v^  t-i 

rl.'ir.-.l     t>      li-H     i- 

w:  .til  :i 


nMMOM 


■  K»'ji'i-te'l  aiiout  J.miuirv  Jrt. 
'  -^(■Im'.IumnI  for  f^niiarv  .T  -  not  ilcUvcrc  I 

»  K^-iiTt**!  A(>r    H.      riMmiUely  cleare'l  on  Apr    T  .  ,     ^  ,  , 

•SutriK~iti-(l  chanzc    inli<«t>'d  by  ';.     Areas  an  jImii^   n..    ow.rii.'iit   n      U!      .irke<l.     (Tare  nutiiN'r'  r  f-r  I      I:  ift  w-nt  •     rl  \f  m  -^ 
rt'fiT  lo  'ir-ift  ■x'nt  to  dcHrdnf^o  ) 

r  -^ff  iL-io  iiiaii'lirory     h.m^e  on  2il  I..i1m-  C!i.in'.i.:.i.!i    p-'i    '■  fnii>    ■ 


l.'..r:    r'nn;''     iivc    ii'iiii>i<>r» 


S ummar'j  of  char>i;r$  >nadt  on  < p- 


<    ./  lA.  Gen.  .!    ^■    T-udrau  (pr-ind  .\  ij    1  'o  I>.c.  S,  1961) 


I  Icntily  jf  -1K1  rh 


1.  Annual  m«etlng  of  the 

Association   of   the 
I  nite<l    Slates    Army 
\\  -uhlngtoii.  T'  C. 


Date  Date 

cleared     delivered 


Chank'fs  n.iiif  .n  niHnu.soript 


Aug    It     Sept.    S 


OrlL'iii  I   «or<Uiij{ 


"In    thh    rcTHf't    lil    of    our 
[>*<i[>le — in      ^.1      «■  I'ks      of 
life     throuk:h..ut     lUf^     ''• 
I- ni'ed     M:»te';  -  niu-i!     rt>-<- 
luie'y   rpsHt    tlio^"    li-ci;   c- 
of  Itxpnir  »  ;i'   r-TH*.  ariMiii'!   . 
the   ['-sin I  us   clMt'^.l   f-o^-k     | 
tHil     louiiiifs,    f>T'it>r     Iriie 
stori's,     aji  !     (•■'III. TV     ■    •:'  ^ 
■*','.u\t   us   >(!■  rt    v>\'\-    -<-i.-[i 
tjrii   -hit  t".  eT  s"  I     : 

I'  .')  ■■  llerf  i<  I  lcr'.or;-tri';'  i: 
ft'iii  our  'r  >i  ii  ■<  ■(•-f.iii;  £'  - 
[ir»i'>irf  11.^  ''T  '.if  k;'  I  ,,' 
Irrr  tin  Vt—  ''  \r«'  .:_  i  i^  ~.  r. 
ivn'r'il  A  ri.  i.  i:.  1  .:. 
Cut..i]." 

"Hfre  !s  II  !•'!•  -r  ^fr  r  "i  'rir-i 
our  'les«'r;  tf  ti:.^  {•  •  ;  n- 
twre  u-s  f  r  tfte  kv.  !  'f  'h.- 
rnin  wp  fii-»»  in  A'riri.  ■:  '  "  f 
Ml'lMe  h:>i.st,  it.'!  ;:i  -.  u.c 
tnrt>  iif  A   )  ij    ' 

"Never  ha-  'i  <>  '  'iitf'!  ~Lili'^ 
Arn;y  fmle.!  'n  >  i  !  im.I 
here,  in  "ir  ii;  I'er'  i.s  re 
spari  tl  e''  f.  -  i::  .  "  i- 
tlori  ■f\»':-.  VI  .■  ■[]  (jiunm  till? 
(iriuil  tr  I  :.' ,    :.'      ',\  B.). 


P  IS  "T!'.-  '■>:]  •■'. -t.-m  tests. 
wh.i  h  »  ,  !-■  aK'jinst 
[Atl  us]        11    HM        f  irxetS. 

will  t.iki-  \  .  \.  •■  i;  K  .»  1,  lit'in 
l.sl  inl.  1  '  >:  V.  :l  »»■  thf 
'1  IV.  ]!'•■.!< ,.  V  .  ■!.  w  '  .  :i  the 
[,\,r  Kt  f  >  r^r^^;r  J  i  I'jetS 
for  111.- ZciutWUWf  sglove."! 


R.-v.^-'.;  »nri!lni  or 

il.-.ltlOl.ji 


1 'flete  "curaj'u.^    .ulv-' 


TyK  of 


Ri-;  -ii'.,i'  !.•   I,-.-:  ry 


u^'evle>l. .. 


Reuaon 


O.D.D.R.  A  E. 


I ' 


■  -1  .ii:  ri-:,'-» 
ti"ri  ;r'  'I!:  ^  -ur  tr"l  ii-ni 
fe«t:rit(-lo  j.relmrt;  ai 
(■>r  » ne  km  !  of  Lemilii 
V.  e     ;  ice     in      pottibU 

'jT'iMfl      'rf     'Xlfiit     O!     'Ju 

'«'iri  I  " 

I ''re     .1    n     lenii-nstr*- 

: ,    n     ■■■    ::i    >.\m     le.-iert 


'<■  r'c  ■  \  ^  ,  er  ^.  i-i  the 
I  ' .  i  I  e< :  -■■:•■-  .\  r  I  li  y 
(uiled  tu  lead." 


M  ji.  Itt.jf) 


I  if.' 


I  >ii  iiietit  Thla  U  a  d^ 
r.ifcTitofy  rrmaxk  afiout 
iiiiuervlty  i»r»<'nnel 
in  I   Is  (siii'-l  iere-!    [-of 

I"  "  y 


.do. 


v.:e^t«i!. 


do- 


'I  f  I'  H    KY 


.•^pt.  2S      Oct.      3      No  chuigc". 
Oct.      3      Oct.      fi  '     ...do 


5  ri\  ic  III  I  Icfcns*'  !n- 
*ti^tT\  ^>'t'rcN»'f  r  .t;  ■  e.s. 
\S   i.-i:lIU!.in,   ('  I 

3  \  .•nenciiii         M  m  i|jp- 
nii'tit  .\s,«oci  ition.  .New    }  I 
V'.rlt.  N.V                           I  i 

4  1  tih  .■<vnu«>«iiim  on  ;  Oct.  10  Oct.  10  P.  2-  ["I  N-lic  e  "..t  ,f  i-y 
Sh(X-lc,  \ihr  ition,  aii'J  i  siirr.  .'iIit  '.,'•..  n  'if  o  .r 
.\  ssoci.iteit  Knviron-  !  ru'-s  t.  li;..  riirn  i;..- .  . 
niciits,  Octroit,  .\Iich.     :  UiMy,    aii'l    -i-in,    ue    m,  lil 

I       Vise  what  rights  rer:. ..!!."] 

5  AmtTiiin    Minaee-      Oct.    2»i      Nov.    S  ,   No  lU.inges 

int-nt    .\s.s4)ci  itiori.    Loa  '  | 

.Vneeies,  C'lllf.  j  I  | 

6  \.teriiis    I>>iy    Liinrh-    |    Cot      31       Nov     I'~i       !' 
.•on.  I.Uh  I  iistrict  (  oiin- 
(  il,    .\nieru-nn    I/t-gum, 
I    .■    .'l.in  1.  1  I'll.!. 


"The  full  *>stc"!   t.sLv    '    NT  ii..l  itory       Nf  i.le  Vv    \:r  V 
whirh  uill  ?.».■  ,l/^ul.^t   I  I        iiL.*!  'cioniacr 

V'V.W     tarKfU.      ■*>;;,  I        I)   |i   1  '   K    A    K 

tike  ;  i.-e  i[  K  »i»;.*- 
U'.ii.  1  !  iI  ik  ,li  t*  the 
day,  gentle niefi.  »  1  •«; 
the       <-<;». I'll, t.»',s       jf 

N  ■. .'  '.IS      u  ;,      t* 

dtUT  1^11'  el 


Da 


'oHiment;  Accuracy. 
t4«caii.sa,  In  iacl,  lumny 
>f  mir  scienti/ic  aiil 
lechiiolojrtcaJ  ailvruiiT* 
liuve  l><«en  mnde  l.y 
olhers,  liicl'i.lliik'  I'e 
N  sv  y.  .Mr  K.ir.-e  I  ~. 
lii'lastry,  an  !  I  .fiii."i 
fsiintrlf^s. 

'■:.'n«-nl         To       m  ,i  I 
i:  'cr  x't  .  m-  rhair)  . 


Fntiresentei' 


til.,  ■■••nti:- 
ii:iii..srn  " 


-  I    "-e  turn  of 
[.»    !  .1]  t-ono- 


{■      ^     "Thcr,'     ,-,     V'i 

which   w  ti;-j..-r   t:,  i 
rtoiis,    drtPi-.  "'U> 
dorr  .-me    .;    rs"ifs''' 
eili'»    Jii'l .  \,.<  'il-  ;.' 


-VliiuJatory 


1    l^.--  I 
'■. .'<  -r 


"On  towiril  "..■  li.rn 
of  the  pentur .  -^l.o- 
Soviet  con;ajai..siii    ' 

'There  i'"  v  .,oe.s  l.«!,iv 
which      'A  f.,..j<r      Tiat 

the  V  i'  'i.^.  .lai;^.  rou.s 
in  !  '  1  .  liirtr'.rrr  o.' 
it'irre^-^'.    n  rrvasjjiK'rit'l- 

in>:     L-     ;  -e  i.s  '^       "•■t- 

l«t..'    1         i;  '1     ci,«.-<ll- 

en   V 


1-te.l 


r  .'!e  t'V  OA< 
With  .--tite  I 
mmt  ci'i.currei 


I  r  \ 
lep.irt 

ir«. 


-t  it.' 


In    -..1  (1.1  t   w  ;!'     t'  I    [.ro- 
\  .-...ns    o(     I'm'  i;i     A  f- 
I       f  irs   (  Mji.j.uKs     .No.   IS 
,forc  k;n  |xii;c\    . 


N  't  k'l  '  cti. 


-lu. 


Do. 
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Identity  of  fl>«e<'h 


6.  Veterans'  Day  I-unch- 

esn     ronllmie<l 


Tlio  mdet^  of  llie  Vir- 
ginia Military  Iii.stl- 
tuU'.  Ix'ilnitloii.  \  a 

ruhllr  .^fTal^^  Korum. 
Ilodton  Colli-ee,  Ctx-.it- 
iiut  lllll,  Mii."cs. 


cleared 


Dat« 
delivered 


Chances  made  In  maniueript 


Ortsinal  wordinc 


Oct.   31 


Nov.  10 


r.  4:  "Let  those  who  today 
iieek  to  ttmA  a*  Into  Um 
OoDimanlat  csnp  with  the 
cry  •  Belter  Rod  than  l>eAd. 
Of  who  cinx  of  •  Peace,  Peace 
at  any  Price.'  and  shrink 
not  trom  a  iRe4)  price  tag 
to  move  to  Mot'Ciw," 


r  (  "The  American  way  is 
indc«d  anathema  to  the  pro- 
ponents of  CMarusmJ  •  •  *" 


Ctt.    Jl      Nov.  10  ,  Nochaofea.. 


Revised  wording  or 
deletions 


"Let  those  who  today 
•eek  to  send  ua  Into 
the  Communist  camp 
with  the  cry  'Better 
Red  than  Dead,'  or 
who  sing  of  'Peace, 
Peace  at  any  Price," 
and  shrink  not  from 
a  Commanist  price 
tag  to  move  lo  Moa- 
cow." 

"The  American  way  is 
indeed  anathema  to 
the  proponents  of 
commiuusm  •  *  *" 


Type  of 
change 


Responrfble  ageney 


Suggpst*d-- 


.Nov  20  P.  1:  "Evil  beyond  me<«ure  is 
the  characti-r  of  the  tHedJ 
con-spiracy  •  •  •" 
P  15:  "These  people— dls- 
eanrd.  undernourished,  illit- 
erate, imiKJverisbed  '  *  '" 


P.  IR:  "If  the  Ravians  can 
muhiliie  l,(JtiO  sdcntiJits  and 
a  billion  dollars  to  beiael 
space,  we  miut  equal  and 
Rurpaai  this  eflort— or  poee 
space  1." 


•Evil  lie  von  d  measure 
is 

'Thejie  people— vast 
numbers  of  whom  are 
dtseaaed,  undernour- 
ished, illiterate,  im- 
poverished •  •  •" 

'If  the  Russians  can 
mobilire  1.000  scien- 
tists and  a  t>iiIion  dol- 
lars to  try  to  dominate 
apace,  we  must  equal 
and  surpass  thia  ef- 
fort—or give  them  a 
fn*  hand." 


-do. 


Suggested.. 


.do. 


Mandatory . 


State. 


.do. 


State. 


.do. 


.do. 


BeasoD 


Sot  gtreo. 


Do. 

Da 
Do. 


Comntent:  It  is  not  our 
policy  to  state  that 
either  Rtusia  or  the 
United  States  is  going 
to  "seiie"  space. 


Duta  canrenauQ  charnncr  of  General  Trudeau,  speecfuM  (period  Jan.  IChJuly   1,  1961)  (comments  prepared  by  Directorate  for  Security 

Reviev) 


.Society  of  .Kuloinotive 
Kiigine^nt 
.  1  tie    l«roi>klng*    Iii.stl- 
ttitlon. 

National      Strati'py 
.-^■minar. 


4.  .\rniy  Manap'iiient 
iSchool  irlasslfV-di. 

f.  Koyal  ("ana<iliin  Mil- 
itary Inslllule. 


Jan.    11  I- ^ow. 

Jan.    13  ! --    -None. 


Jan.    :i 


Jan. 


Jan.    31 


cvin- 


-15« 


"The  succe*  of  the  .Vmerican 
way  is  indeed  anatttema  to 
the  pro|mnents  of  Marxism 
whoae  privileged  pedestals 
will  topple  once  their  [clas»- 
leas]  siiave  pmpukatlons  learn 
the  iruth"  (p.  &). 

"We  win  be  blocked  and  har- 
aased  not  only  by  •elltsb 
interests  who  are  anmble  to 
riae  to  tlie  occaMon,  bat  by 
ibe  (Fabian  Sodaltsts  sndj 
Communists  who,  most  of 
all,  fear  the  power  of  an 
aioused  America  that  seiies 
the  initiative  in  the  present 
struggle"  cp.  7). 


"  Beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doabt. 
veur  country  and  mine  are 
ibe  prime  targets  of  the 
world  wido,  all-out  oflensive 
of  world  oommnnlsm.  This 
offensive  has  forced  nstiaos 
tkat  glory  in  tee  tastitu- 
tkNis  to  K>ln  in  defending 
theite  pnceless  values.  This 
is  why— and  the  simple, 
sole,  and  irrefutalJe  reaeoo— 
we  and  our  allies  arm— to 
counter  tlie  Commimist 
thn»at.  Since  tlie  day  of 
their  bloody  Red  Revolu- 
tk)n,  tl>e  8ovicU  ceaselessly 
have  increased  their  weapon 
capabilities  agntoist  the  day 
wlien,  in  Khrushchev's 
words,  they  'wlB  btiry  us'  " 

(p.  4). 

"As  we  lengage  the  Commu- 
nist 1  let  us  he  fully  aware 
ol  the  signiflcanee  of  2  of  the 
phenomena  wWch  charao- 
teriie  (the  vicious  world- 
wide struggle  now  upon 
usl  •  •  •  (p.  4). 

"One  cannot  reflect  upon 
these  startling  facts  wltboat 
conjidering  their  influence 
in  oar  Pi(e-or-death  com- 
petition with  tke  Commu- 
nistel"  (p.  5). 


Dtklc"  classless" 


Dek-te  "K 
irlt  and. 


ililan  .'^oclal- 


Mandatory.    Sute 


do. 


Comment:  Speech  co 
ordinated  with  Depart- 
ment of  Slate  which 
made  changes  indi- 
cated. 


Delete. 


Mandatory 


'Engage  the  Comma- 
tst"  changed  to 
"strive  for  a  real 
peace." 


'Liffe  or  death  •  •  •- 
changed  to  "TIvbb  to- 
day and  In  the  to- 
tare." 


State. 


„.do- 


do 


Comment:  Speech  coor- 
dinated with  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  in- 
dicated changes  made 
under  State  t^ptaona 
goidaBce. 
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Data  ron..nnn,  clearance  of  General   Tru^leau.  ^peecke.     ,^^_^^^_^      ,  ,,,,i„,,a 


rri„A  .Inn     W   Julu    I.    1  '*>  I       ro„i„i,'>i.   i^,,p,ircd>'-t    Thrtclorat,     for    Serurit'j 


Iilentlty  of  S"*^'  fi 


.V    Kiiyal  ("an«<llan  Vfi! 
K.ifv   Iiv<tltiit''     '■"" 


Date 


(IfllVtT'-'l 


Jin 


6.  Anicrlcaii     S<wi«'ty    of 
MeclianiiHi  KuKimtTx 


;* 


W 


-T 


K-'f. 


( "ti  iiiiriv'  :is  v.l> 


■nxlniil  wording 


1  h.'  ~ir.  )i!^  -t:  I. "MIL-  ••'■•  r\ 
■iClrtl'lfir  II.  !  ••nilloiv  i'  ^I'l 
.■vfc  ,  in.'tun-  isiiki'il'.   in:!:'  >r\ 

1H)VIIT.  '-nlMhl.-  il  iftu-kM  If 
IKpllT  th.'  ^i;l.•|'l  •><  III  ill 
cillt      IlUlUlT        it''  IH\  \>-       IM'l 

fvt'ry    siiin  ->   ['it\     utile'  ^  >■ 

tfctlllolok'  ,  ill  V  <':  rl»  II-  1 1..- 
c.l^r  of  [.',.■  A  iMjmd  ■  r-iit  i!  I 
.iih  ini-«>  It..-  -tT.M  t.  ..!,.-•  ' 
ttu'ir  .i(»T:iri.ms  n;  rt- 1  I'.^l 
ir>-  i-i  of   r.u-     (Willlit     .[«,i!'; 

i-.il.  «).-iciliii::.-  il  i'«\  .-hcl'.^'i 
rill.     Ill  1    •■.iin.ir:,  I  ['      ' 

I'riilv     Iti.-  'r'V  «   If    1  '1  1-    !• 

cHlVf    1*  f.i| '4ilt>   !.'     l.f.-  il    llif 

K.-.H  111  ..i,.  r\  ri  ill;-.  .1  iiin- 
tlict— lill'l  one  (I  't:.'  -iiighll- 
.■<t  ..I  rill-  ■ii-nii  ;iiir  it  1..  U'<'h- 
111)1, n!\  if  .Mir  '  *  I  i'r.  it  ii.i- 
i;,ii;-<  II!  t;i^  t:.-;.'  m- 
tl.l^  •■  -liTlii  *'■'■  ill'  i'  I  \  iri  f  u'-'-^ 
i\  .r  tti.-  I  .i;'.!:mi.'i:si.<,  fiml 
[  .^  II ir  'ii.^ri.'^-  '  I  '»■  rv»T 
i\»  ir.  Ill  It::  -  -U[«  r..;r:ty  luxt 
ttr'.i.'  niif  .ii^\  ''<  niHintttin 
t.iit  t.i  ■■\<>  :.  '  t  ■  t(i  « 
"i  .'t.  if  our  '•-.  till'.  oi-'N  1  -  'n 
tjiit.niir  '•'  V  >  '-.1  r  ilj-  ('  '  ' 
iril  I  ri'.-t  1.1  i!it;»T;iiriii 
lli»-  i.i-.:-  •  *  "i  .  r.-  i'.-'^  .'Ill 
iitiiVii-  imi  t  '.••  ;  I  u  .'■I  III 
r.fi,sh  'tr%*..ir'  '.  'i.r  ':.-^  s.  i.-ii- 
litii-  »iii>v»  t 'let  *rl  111  il>- 
|iae.l  r»*r«- ir-  II  for  new  haril- 
\»  if'  itfii;-"  p  »i' 
•(  K  .  •'11  -onif]  'I'  '  ':•  '.'^u  I-  .if 
\.)ur  1  i.'ffii-.**  K ■  -*■  11'  ti 
K  .:' J-t.iIl  1  it'T  il.  ■  1.-1  lUi' 
*A  •■ . .   *  '1.  'A  Ti   1.  ■   ::i.         ', '     <  1 

u .  iiNii  •  I . .  I'fiisne 
\ '-Il ■.  ■.■v.-  If  '1  11  th* 
■  .■  --,  •:  II.  I  I  •■•  ii'  '..  l«»rn 
m.  -•  ir«iiil  ttif  ^.tiysirkl 
l.rii;«r'i.-  •■  ^^.lv^■  irr.  and 
f.'»/»'ii  -4.1.  '..-..•[:!  iii'l  is  % 
|..ir'i  i:  I  i.-iiii.  II «  iii'l  our 
;«>\.<!'-lf 
...;.•  1  ii   on 


111  iiiiL-^  r'.'i  t 

h.  . 

^    !  -A. 

ir 

:  ■ 

.'     r 

.1.  ..I: 

rntiri 

IH-fc-fr 

1 

11 

.lo 


'  yi*  "' 
1  h  uu'f 


\l  ,•..!  .'..r  . 


do 


IVU'I*-      111!      it   I 

inil.<t      t<i         i.';»r'..i' 
ttw   kt-^ls    •    •    • 


IhU-U-  "f\.  : 
<uh(itUut> 
iind    "alau 


M  '. 


.[ 


(■\'cii  !•■■!  '  ti.  r.'  •  •.  ri!  1  >  iii- 
i.--ti  N  \  1  1 1  ;■  irtiitT"  (p.  », 
Hinrvi'^tf. !  ,ii-<-".  t.v  S»«t#'. 
I  »  int  til  -tr.-^^  'i^tit  i'.Tc 
th.it  tti.'  ♦.'«!  '<•-;..'. I:  !■ 
I  (ir'l...:  /.U-  '  .Ki-I.-!  _--I:  11.' 
;s   I  ti..    111.  i-t    :«  i%*  »■.■''■; ;   tl  !,.■  . 


1111 


il 


■1 


-li.  .  ».?vsf'i  ,!  . 

»..r,.l      ill  :    ::  .r.-     -    .m     .r 
ili'Ilt    r...lli!'.'ll.fl;  !    'i.'   Mich  a 
*.'il|«iti    Ati  .     Ai    [  .r.    f;w.«-d 
VI  il  [',     !ti.      >■'•.  A    I  •    liUstlC 

iiiiv^i  .»■  1  til .  it  • .:  ■ ;..  Com- 
ni!.n.>'-'l 

ll.r.'  •*'  Hiii-t  j!'-»  ''i.'nrw 
ti<ir!'i)ii<  ..I  •  :iii  'i.-.y  -  to 
iii..«-t  iti.-  '1'  1.  'i  i.letigcs 
iif  [r.iinii  iip.-r    1'    !■    .'■-• 

■  I'l.T.-  II  ''•  -I-  I-  li'  '  !i  ir  V 
i.f  -iiir  :!..■■  :■  •.'■:  ,-.  I-  I.I 
w  ti '.  \».'  niii-i!  il  »\i  It.f  t<■^t 
j.i^.  t  I.-  V, .  lion.*  iiinl  *^iuu)- 
iiii'ii'  ,11  1.:  .1  t!i.-  .\riii<'<t 
1-  i.ri>. .  [,...  k.  :  ^.  A.  ir*"  in 
V  It  I  .■::i;«  •  '  ill.  a  ih  the 
I  ..riiiiui,  -'  )  VS  iititrtit  il 
t.iil  'I  i.ilr  f  1  I  \  t"  nuiiii- 
•  1  ■.  1  ji;  I  •  i' ,  I  i-  «>■  il.<iri 
-ii;«-i  .ir'  ■.  !"'■'•'  ' ''.  I'-.  ■ '- 1 
III  1  ■.    IT  .  ir     f  .!■    -ur\  i\  a    iii 

■..•V-  t.:    .11.  1  ■    p.;;). 

<<      1      iiiu"::  .      -itudpot     o( 

■<irii!iiliii-ii:.  I  lim  COO- 
viri.f  !  t:  i'  "  ■■  I  oinmunlst 
r.inJpir  I.  '.     lir..  tc'l   toward 

it.,,  .u:.-.  111!  w^siii  ilomina- 
ti.iii  .'  •!•.■  A.Ti  1  li«-pbllo*- 
ojii,  V  'f  \i  I.'  \  III  ;  l^-nln — 
til.'  M  ;iirtii;ii  ;,  if  ~i  iiin and 

K  tirii^iu'hrv  — I.S    liiK'tianiw- 

it.  .       rh»*«    tot!ilitiirian«  in 

tll'.llttit        II.    1        I'i  .    Ill       !     iVf 

lit"  ir  1 1.  -if  .if.  t  I*.'  i:  II  iii'l 
-lit  liii  tti  ir  1  1  '^  -;;:.;  ir,  miU' 
III  !  <t.irk  I  '.  ■  I. v.-  IS  "to 
fill;  V  11-  I'll,  ik.-s  no  ilif- 
f.r.  II  •  t.  '  iuin  how  Ihey  do 
:;  iiiiiit  iri:\ .  tH.oiiiiiiiically, 
.ir  tliiTA  ,,»■  iir  III  (t>ni- 
t'liMtiun'      ;     ; 


Cbtuue     t..  "tr'-      I- 

wratiuii  '.•1'      A.  • 

f4'*»MJ    *iifi  III*.    ^ruA 
.  II .'       '  H.i.si ..       !:.i.*fr  1 .« 

!  \J'-  Il         >ii  I    ..til  II     . 

liUtLH."   nil  ;  ■  '    HI .■■     '• 

"in-votiii:.  ,  •  >•  • 


I  ^^•\^■W 
ihaiiRf  to 

D^-Utr    "I'Ktc.-l     1'    wi- 

.irt-    in    \  .•  \       ..ii.i«  I . 

In, 1 1    1»  llli    I',..    I     ..ll.ll.'l 
I       -I  il.    '.      \IJ  '    -.t  .Illtl 

;'i    'II  '  ..'I    t       i.'i  '   t  ..itr 

from     It     !-■•*  ti   I. 
strrnrlh    "r  ;«   ..  > 
lHfl«-l«"    Vn-  r   '  1  ■     K.    ;■ 
.Oi'l    "(Xir    -H.'  .VI     .1 
Vir«    (.1     1.1-  -         ii    ■ 

AUt.~t  .  '  U '.'        ■'III.'       Hll.' 

ii..^<  .jr  (Allure  of  our 
pJlorts.  " 
iH-k-te.    


do 


U.  -|-.ii.-it'%'   "iV.'llry 


Ht"ii,«>ii 
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rxxta  amcemhiff  cUnntnct  of  Oeneral  TruSem^t  tpeeeket  (period  Jan.  JO-Julp  1,  199 f)  (comments  prepared  by  Dtredorate  for  Security 

AevMi^ — Contfaraed 


1  iitlty  of  .ir«*ch 


f'    AroMVan    floctoty    o4 
.Mt<hBnical  Eui:lm«r»— 

c'ontliiued 


Dttti 
ctowd 


'o 


\I 


do 


.do 


do 


i.Iliim'llt      .'•[•I  .  I.     ri».f 
llMlIl  .1      »  nil       I  >ll>lUl- 

riuiit  .>f  StHii  III. I  III. 11- 
i-Ht«'.l  I  tiiiiir'-*  initde 
iinlrr    .-^t.it.    I.  l4  phone 

^Ul.l.lll.r. 


CkanflM  made  tn  mamautpt 


ret).     1 


Oii^oal  wordlnc 


Brnaed  wardlnc  or 
delaUBU 


R  4  IV  Semtrv.  Fort 

Learenworth,  Kant. 

(ctaaslfWd). 
.  Army     War     CoUeff 

(rlamlfWd). 
.  liouae  Source  and  A«- 

ttuoantlci  CamntttM. 


Feb. 


Feb.  18 

Feb.   17 


tb6 


**'nie  ittetnf  proof  Hee  tn  tbrtr 
action  of  last  Deoember. 
AA«ir  endleaa  days  of  wrao- 
Kline  and  oompromiae  by 
Um  Sl-natlon  Comnsaiat 
dumnitt  to  Maaeow— the 
Kedi  reAfflrmed  ia  a  welKfaty 
manlfeflt  tfae  policy  of  to- 
caOed  peaceful  ooexistenoe— 
and  at  the  Mune  time  tbey 
hailed  the  oontlooatlon  of 
tbe  worldwide  cUm  •truale 
and  tbeT  ctianied  ttala  Ka- 
Uon  witxi  being  tbe  world's 
leading  proiagoalai  (d  ag- 
graMloa  and  war. 

"  Again,  Joat  a  month  afro  In  ■ 
report  to  a  geneial  meeting 
of  tbe  party  onraaltations  in 
Moaoow— a  Rpee<A  renerally 
ooaaidered  to  be  tbe  most 
Important  pronwineemen t 
laned  to  tne  Couiniuulst 
capital  Mnoe  tlM  dom  of 
World  War  11— Kbru- 
ttMimr  eraated  alMw  ktad  at 
war.'  Aooordlng  ta  Com- 
manlst  doctrine,  ttaia  li  a 
'war  of  Uberatloa'— and  he 
prvoeeded,  oooyanleBtty,  to 
dit>p  Into  tbU  K>-«aUed  third 
rategory  of  ooofUct  fuch 
Cemmonlst  reiiturea  Into 
aoarokj  and  ehaoa  a*  aap- 
port  Ibr  Caatro'a  Caha  and 
tbe  agooy  In  Algarla. 

"Now,  oar  ability  to 

«.*»^Unf—  of  80\-tBt 

Ub  wlU  determtoe 

mm  way  of  Uk  w«l 

oa  tbU  earth  In  ttw 

and  (tmiitw  ahead. 

tal  what  we  faor,  our  schools 

tn  the  year  A.D.  2000  will 

teach  'Communkit  doctrine: 

oar  efaUdren  wUl  be  SodalUt 

slarea.' 

"CToday.  in  th«  face  of  the 
worldwide  thrrat  of  Interna' 
tkmal  oommuniam]  tbe 
stakea  aie  wach  that  Owe  la 
no  rmB  tor  bhiff  or  lodeci- 
■km. 

"We  must  field  new  and  hn- 
proTcd  wt-apona  systems 
mare  rapidly  if  we  are  to 
retain  a  (military  advantage 
o««r  the  SoTleU  and  with 
it  the^mUlUryatraagthaad 
flal%0ty  to  mpport  a 
Tiable  and  efTedtw  toreigB 

"  [Aa  we  engage  the  Comnm- 
nlat.]  let  us  be  loUy  awar« 
of  the  stgnlflcanoa  of  2  which 
are  part  and  paroel  of  [the 
Tleloaa  worldwide  ooniUct 
focoed  opoD  oa.]"  (p.  I). 

"WttiMW  Am  fltoadr  ■drufla 
of  oommnnlam  nr  arv  a 
century  and  it  stffl  noalaa 
unchewed  as  na  taemmlttl 
ooonterforoe  baa  besi  ade- 
qiutely  developad." 


Delete- 


Maadatory. 


do. 


If 


-do. 


Responslbie  agency 


KessoB 


.do. 


Drlff 


"•  •  •  today 
commmiiam'* 


Delete    "military  ' 
and  with  It  the' 


.do. 


.do. 


.do.... 


Dekte  "As  we  engage 
the  Comnumltt,) 

Delete  "tbe  Ttdma 
worldwide  eonfUet 
ioroed  upon  «";  sob- 
sUtnte  '^'of  oiB-  »•— 
and  oar  tutora." 

Mandatary 


ttrei 


'  Faced  aa  we  are  by  the  [im- 
ptoeabke]  mask  of  ennmn- 
niam,  we  caimot  afford  to  do 
leas  than  serioasly  review 
and  modemln  otir  pro- 
grams, and  them  act  agres- 
slTely  and  enthnsiastieally 
to  carry  them  out"  (p.  2). 

'With  Soviet  infiltration 
menacing  this  Nation  and 
extending  through  the  far 
comers  of  tbe  glom,  freedom 
nf  spirit  and  self  stands  in 
great  Jeofdj.  The  thraat 
of  cataatrophlc  war  again 
haunts  tbe  lover  of  liberty 
and  t  he  protagonist  of  peace. 
The  Reds  deliberate);,  tA- 
natlcally,  unceaslnglr, 
strive  to  destroy  tbe  shreds 
of  stability  remaining  as  w« 
enter  the  new  fronttan  of  th« 
sixties.  A  towv  of  peace 
loanded  on  anardry  and 
chaos  eannot  stand**  (p.  2). 


Delete  "ImpiaGable'' 


.do. 


Mandatory. 


Delete. 


-do. 


CSommenl:  OASD  (PA) 
under  State  fniidance 
previously  by  tele- 
phone coonUn  at  ion . 
No  record  of  formal 
State  coordination. 


Comment:  Both  changes 
made  by  OASD  (PA) 
under  Wkte  guidance. 
Bacords  not  clear,  but 
apparentlv  made  as 
result  telephone  oo- 
ordlnatian  or  on  basis 
pcerloas  State  guid- 
ance. No  record  of  for- 
mal coordination  with 
State. 
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Data  cancernim,  clearance  oj  General   Trudeaus  .p..che.    peru.lJan    U^July     I     Vj^U  ^   ico,nn.rU.  prepared  ly  iHrectorae  far  SerurUy 


Mcnmy  o.'  jpe*<.h 


9    Hoiise  Sclerw:*  and  Av 

tronautlcs  ro[iiiiiitU-e 


Date 


DaK" 


dear«d    .delivered 


Feb.    17 


10.  NVbrmska  SUU"  Le«- 
isiature,  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


Mar 


CtKUlU'-S    !Ii  I'!.'    i:i    Ml  inU.'W.TU't 


OriiriiKi    WDflmg 


(•ha.'i».'>' 


Ursi^.ii'.Mv  venry 


Ktv  :*<1  wDr'liiiil  nr 


M. 


■*we"    nl"!    "I 

.  ly". 


Pf-Ut^  "RikI"  ft'l'l  "I 
N-lifve  that"  auU 
■■  »r>'". 


DeJet*. 

\   !■!       r 


■«;»■. 


virii-    ;  .if'..-  •'!'  , 
*  1  hi-s»-         iincii: 

11. '11. 1 

W'i-      1.11     'In 

th.-..< 

1--I'- 


■\V  .-  riiii.<t  ni.tki'  siir.    •  i   tt     iir 

in;lit<ry   <rri-rvK'!li   is   t'riin'"! 

t.i   i'<.[»>    wi!  h    t  ti.'    [.>;ri'i-.-<< 

Viet   M>'<  1  U;rv  It   '    'lii    vii  ! 

in  t;-,.'  futuf  ■     p     < 
■  H.ww-'t     on     ['ik-s'     .  j[«Ti'rM'i 

[w.'J    e«'l  thrtt  th.'  iiiii.t.ir'. 

Il.«'  •)(  >l>Hi'r  >  U"!  '•  .t.i.  I"  '  ' 
■■titrustfl      *Uh      'ir.y      "tie 
Wt'iiry      I'Ut     «h')ii.'l     <-<iinf 
within     tlif      tirLH'l.itioti     ^f 
i-eiitr  ilite'l   ni;iit.i.'-\    '■oiirrnl 
;it    tlie    1  )riinrlliifiit     il    i  '••- 
t.-n-K'     levi-i.     -iftttii  11,1'      T'ltu 
the  '•■rvufs"     !'    * 
'Kveii  livlay,  with    i  r>  ..I'.v- 
:y  Miuill  nuniUr  m  <:it>-..it<'S 
mill    'leeti    si«ic«'    ''  <>?<.    *'' 
[Rn  I]  ()nrs«'.v.'<   iin  >!  l-'    t 
i-tilH'     »;th.     thi'     pr'ih.i'fi     I'! 
Idhkuu       th.w        It:  .  .tirs" 

In  liii.s  .  x-s.',  P"!  ly    ;•  w    'il'l 

prtit  .ih.y     tx'     !i"-      ^1  "ii'T 

ii'.L<i.<iif  prM'  <  t       I'  1 ' 
'  Thus  i.<  I  tr<Ti<''ii  l"a.<  y  '•>'  i  ■ 

Ictu-irii.'    pri':-'!  t.    '-"in,*  .!;  :t^j 

the  -.-uiiir  '-^    HI  I   t.ilt-nt-  '■'. 

.ill  th.'  s.-rvii-.-.  .III'!    '    N  \  -  \ 

f(ir    .1     •Drnn.iin: Til  iiin  -    >ys- 

t.'ni    "h.it    [w    IJ    nil-  t    'hr 

Htruiifent    ni:;it,ir\     r''Ti:n'- 

m.Tit.-i  1.1S  W'l.    I-   'h'.-s.    for 

roniiTicreiii:  u<»' '"     !    11 
■  rtii'^    till-'    :.■    IT'  atmi:    :riily 

siiriiinr-.int        |ir  iM.iii  ■        :!i 

[thrj      iomf       iV.Tl-ipll.  itr'l 

.ir>-  i.'i  )'  \M(H.  .\  ^;  I  i:i  !  I'l 
iome  part.'  Ill  <<iiilh  .\r!wru-i 
rTh.'*-  Uli'-nluniilt'-l]  /'I 
ikfue  iefiTfu^nl  Ufa  .  ;»■•  pi-  - 
•l!-»M.-ic'l.  iiirliTii''ir'..^.'.i"l. 

lIUt'T  It.-.    lIl![-iV.T,>hi     !.      '^ 

in/  in  I  *h..  ;hur'"*  'ir  in 
A  -fr  i.'ii''  ■■'■■inntn  \  il  n.'l 
rviU  .iiii'lly  Ur  ii;  .:iipr-'..i|  i 
<t,in'l-ir'l  '>'■  :ivini:  I'  >  m 
thi'Si'  .ir<-a.s  th  it  ftfie  htiik  J 
n  larijt  por'irrn  i;  ttn'  wrl'l  - 
[Mipiihiti.'n  '.-  [tn.iin  >  ]  ■•.i;  , 
ifiitrit*-'!"     p     t  I 

OvtTfT'iw 'l»'!   If  ii~  ■*  ''•  nil-  I   AUU  "iMiU  U)   . 
eilin-Ht.'il.    liii'ltrfi'l    [-ipiilii- 
tlons  triid  to  pr'-l'in'   p'.itl-  | 
rui   irntat'ilit\      >i    nf  '  ri..ii 
that   ha-s  .i  hi/h  [xvr,  i  t;  ,    ',,r 
(•:iu,sine    Uh-i.    iiiri'hi'-    w    '* 

[i<)S.slMl'    i'\t.'ll-.')ll     .■:'■■    i'.i> 

lial  »  ir      ji     ♦ 
[In   I.iliyiJ    hi    ■nf  '•  i't."i   ■ 
\0Tl^    .  1  ^'^rll.    'or    •■!  I'lpi- 

"lit    "f     1    'nl  ll    [xipU:  it'."!!      ■■ 

inorr  th  wi  4.i«»i.(in-.  iiii.s  '7 
[»'r'«in-i  I  ffw  sliurt  > 'Mr-- tu.'" 
h.».l  i<hii-\'"l  I  ti<"  I'.jiiiv.ili  III 
iif  A  cultur  il  ■■■!iii-Htii)[i  f.i't 
tnhrre  r\i>-  r'-o.r'l  [:n  Ifie 
<'on?i>]     »  1.1    i-v  11     W'lr-*'" 

'P    ^ 

Uunt  y.-<ir    11  'il.'  I   !.it.'!   N  i 
llon~      w      w!irn-X'!       'h<' 
Krowlh    mil!    i\'i'ii   :"ii    "f     i 
II. 'W     wiifi'l    [Niwi-r    fillip 
llie    -(o-c^iilf.l    n.iitri.i*!    [  ir 

KfTO    .\-illin      I'liK'l      .S'j.'rir.K 

[U.«]    T'^c   .ntlufnc    "'    i'" 
iia/i'>n*  will  ?r(i*   ;n  th.'  iiii 
ineili.ile     yt'iir'-     ih«M.  1      iii  1 
will  (vrUilnly  ^tTi-ct   •  h.'  '    i 
iiiuv    of    worM    (HiwiT    fr'  II. 
now  m"  '.(I    ■' 

To.lny.  tht  y    in-    in    in  w  hr" 
nisin  111    I  ir.:-v'iilt    w>    ■*  !i.  • 
Nlki'  Ii;is.sii.-v  ';n.-    'Ur  .rn   .' 
peilttT-  ')!  [-.pil  .il  ;"I;    11;'  1  :: 
iliKtri  I.    ;>■  iwi  r  s      ii     i    ' ,  f  . 
wtn'ii    wi     i.ii.iir   uiii-»- i.-~ii.iri> 
U<    iK-rfMt     i.iir     SiK.'     /.'lis 
[iitiit'ri  llrtj  •n\t-'Ur  'II  tin>iec( 
■i«;iir-t       t*i.'       I   'iiniiiiinlst 
lhr>'  I'll   1  ''II'  ••  II  '   iii-~t,irni 


'Slno-8oT»et 


M  II,  1  .t-'r> 


R««iMon 


.do. 


1'  1'  Iv     (.  F 


.  do. 


.ri'ii    ill  1     '■■■ 
i.t       if       ..1 


-'V/.-l.'! 


Ao 


I   i.niiM.  lit     "  iiii«li  .I'liiir 

Silt     I  ><  (I  >    iipllllnll." 
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Data  concerning  cUarance  of  Om^erd.  Trudeau't  »pe«che»  {period  Jan.  10-July  1,  1961)   (commenU  prepared  by  Directorate  for  Secwity 

Review) — Continued 


IJenllly  oIsp«ecta 


10.  Nabrmaka  8UU  L«c- 
laiatur*— OoollniMd 


f'u.k 


1  1.    .  -e  "In  1J1.\  ■■       a'M 

In     on^     ri.i.'  .■  n     nf 
S  ir'h  A'rK-n 
I  >.  i.  !.'        I   i.nifi,  ■,     a<lil 
'■  .■»  '.^  li'To". 


S^i^^J;e^lell... 


M  in  Utory 


r.,niim  111    riiui^-^  iiiikI'" 
hj    M.:t.  . 


I  niniK^nt  I  hanre  iloM 
not  »p()^ikr  111  I'OU 
rixtH'l  i^>j>y 


in.nl>-     iirTil<r      l>i-lmrl 
liiellt  o(  Slrtl.  rui'l'iii'-" 


II 


.  1.  !.       -i.r     \fr<i  -\iiiaii 

H|l<-  -    11    h    -    t    ,    t    li    t    !■ 

"  N    I  t  I  O  IM  (1  f  1  r  I  e 

■'It-  •■•u!    K  t  1  t  U  t  •- 

••    II,.  nM     "of    tlK** 

Il    ll  HJ|I> 


^M 


ilo ' 


pi' 


tiiir  ..' 


-p  "* 


IP- 


I 


'Mil'    l;''ii  I.  '    I."    i'  ''ipi'iif'ri.' 
thi  ^     J-  .'I-      [^-   ll"  M  ]      : 
,s*-r '.  •'-     ' '  ■■     :i,'  ''-t     iirn'i  'i!,  ! 
stii  1 '.     in  I     ".  ■.I'.i'.i     n'  .'      I 
■|'hi'   ^.'i'l  Ii  i     ini,)!.'     [w  1   .p 
mil    *■     |,..^-.  ..•-   mi.l    sluire  I 
i.N  .11     11.'    '1.  "11:  (Kiriible  Stock   I 
ol  IixMl<tiirt~  .ui'l  our  ability  I 
to  priMtiiit-  annutil  exeesse* 
tn  illi'viite  nialniitntion  In  { 
a    UirEe    I'lili-nt    thmu^lioiil 
tbe  world.     Here  i.-;  on«-  iueu  i 


I>eli  tp    ■■  %v  I  ipifin"    ari! 
■.Ul«itllU''         •!■  ll.  ' ;; 
ili'U-le    ■  \s  i'.ii<  n       iiil 
substitute  ■■  ^tri  ii.'tt. 
"and  ran  sh  if         !• 
leUf  "a  \*'-.iii.  11      mil 
suhsititir.       ■  in       i.l- 
vantatr       n  1  '.     'i  k.-n 

siiiniin^    i-r       1. 1. 1.- 

"how    ,!  .       -iuh-tniit.' 
"iiiii-t    •    •    •       ur    m\ 


Coniinenl  {hanKf  by 
().1).1>  K.  A  K  "Mi.v 
ki-mlliiC  liiipl»«-«  /  Kl  .-^ 
til  U-  <'<'niilr>  »  i't<  pri>- 
Its'tliin." 


•'U^t!.  «t.' 


vuniHtii'  .0, 


lor 


■  ..  Ill  iiir  n  t  I  III  1 1  I.  n 
iiu.ilid  » .w  111  J  i«i*;' 
lu.'M-rt  suliiiiilt<-<l  ii't'T 
oriKiniil  »;ie<'eb  biwl 
U-en  reviewed  hy 
.■-ittite.  rbis  ixirtloii 
elieiked  by  leU'tiboti. 
with  Stat*  and  chann'"^ 
were  made  to  meet 
.<UiitJ'  re<HM'»t  that  re- 
union and  Uxn\  not  Ik; 
preSfUU-d  a»  wt-Hpoiis. 


Date 
otawvd 


I>ato 
(Ml  ▼end 


Mar.    3 


11    A V6 A,  New  Orleans, 


12    Retired    diplomatic 
and  cotuular  offloen. 


Mar.    6 


Mar.    B 


CtutBgea  tDftdc  In  mannacript 


Original  wordlnc 


cloae  to  your  mldweatcm 
be«rts.  wberr  we  have  [a 
weapon!  tmmatchable  by 
tbe  SoTiet  bloc  for  decftde; 
to  oonM.  When  wr  see  Red 
China,  with  its  starrlni; 
millions  and  tens  of  millions, 
shipping  food  to  foster  sub- 
rer%n  and  create  chaos,  the 
potency  of  this  wwpon 
should  be  obvious.  [How 
do]  we  use  It  [TT'Cp.  »). 

"ShortlT  thereafter,  fwe 
should  iMTe  J  tcUi  eomt  plas- 
tics and  oeremiCT  with  tbe 
same  strenrtb-welcht  char- 
acteristics"   (p.    11). 

"Of  Importance  to  you  In  Ne- 
braska are  our  efforts  to  pro- 
vide this  Nation  with  an 
antimissile  defense  system 
that  win  not  only  me^t  the 
ICBM  threat  of  today,  but 
one  that  ptossesses  a  powth 
(wtentlaJ  to  defend  [us  to- 
morrow aralnst  satellites] 
afutiut  the  mutiU  threats  ol 
tomorrow.  [This  Is  our  J 
Tk*  Armt  $tt»  $ucM  a  tftltm 
Ml  fk*  Nike  Zet»— the  ml^ty 
suocesaor  to  A)ax  and  Her- 
cules DOW  miardlnf  Amer- 
ica's rreAt  centers  of  popula- 
tion and  Industry  and  oar 
Strateirtc  Air  Command 
a^nuf  maniu^  mircraH"  (p. 
13). 

■  We  are  proud  o.  the  many 
sucoeasfu.  component  tests 
of  the  J>as  and  pmow]  / 
ftefw*  umuestlonably  that 
It  Is  a  practice  obtainable 
concept.  The  powerful 
^(U  radars,  worKlni  In 
cloae  harmony  with  nlfh- 
speed  computers  [can]  mre 
duienti  to  detect  and  ac- 
quire Incomlnr  missile  tar- 
(cets — and.  In  a  matter  of 
seconds,  [''*'>]  »"  ezpeeled 
to  send  Zeus  mlHile  In  blirh- 
speed  fllitht  toward  Inter- 
ception and  destructfon  of 
the  tarcet  (p.  18). 

"  We  m  tif  Armt  are  confident 
that  .N'lke  Zeus  can  do  this 
job  In  the  IKBO's.  i:<hould 
the  Soviet*  be  first  to  de- 
velop an  tfretirt  antlmtaBlle 
and  Install  It  as  protection 
for  crucial  centers  of  their 
population.  Industry  and 
military  mlrht— they  wUl 
have  taken  a  irtant  step  to- 
ward neutralising  tbe  r«- 
tallatotr  strlklnir  power  of 
the  free  world"  (p.  14). 

"Diplomatic  dealing  witboat 
powerful  cards  Is  a  Mofl  at 
besv— and  osoally  gets 
■'called."  Today's  inter- 
national frame  Is  no  'penny 
ante'  "  (p  15). 
•Here  is  Nlke-Zeus,  wolf  hi 
dtrelopintnt"  (p.  Ifl). 


■I  want  to  streas  right  here 
that  tbe  l£0.000-po(rDd 
tbnist  Zeus  booster  enrne 
ts  tbe  most  powerful  single 
unit  solid-propellant  motor 
suc«ea8fuUy  fired  In  tbe  free 
world— and  I  ItH  that  there 
Is  an  urgent  requirement  lor 
such  a  defensive  weapon 
while  we  negoriate  for  peace. 
[We  are]  arn  oonJQdent 
tbe  Nlke-Zeos  can  do  this 
)ob  tn  the  llXWs"  (p.  18). 

'.Vnd  tear  today  sUlks  all 
parts  of  tbe  world  a:  peoples 
everywhere  dread  tne  day 
of  poaslblllty  when  tbermo- 
nuclear  power  [willl  eomU. 
by  deaign  [or  miscalcula- 
tionl  ol  torn*  forttgn  opvres- 
nr  break  loose  and  wreak 
havoc  upon  all  nations" 
(p.  «) 


Revised  wording  or 
deletions 


the  betterment  of 
mankind  and  tbe 
cause  of  freedom." 


I>lrte  words  in  brackets 
add  those  italicised. 


.do. 


.do. 


Type  of 
change 


Suggested. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


Delete. 


Responsible  ageocr 


Mandatory. 


Add  italiciaed  words. 


I>elete  words  in 
brackets  and 
those  Italidted. 


bla(^ 
add 


Suggested.. 


Mandatory . 


.do. 


Delete  words  In  black 
bracket'  and  substi- 
tute those  itaUclted. 


Suggested. 


SUte. 


Reason 


Comment:  This  chansre 
not  shown  on  DO  D  file 
oopy. 


Comment:  Change  made 
byO.D.D.R.&E.  with 
this  comment  "Mis- 
leadlne.  Implies  com- 
plete protection  for 
Nebraska. 


Comment'  Changes 
made  by  O.D.D.R.  A 
K.  with  ootnment:"  Fu> 
tore  expeetatioDs  ver- 
sua  preaeot  aooompUsh- 
ment." 


State  ieels  diplomacy 
should  not  be  com- 
pared to  a  card  game. 


Conunent;  Change  made 
by  OASD(PA)  to  de- 
SCTilie   Zeus  status  ac- 
curately. 
Do. 


Comment:  Change  made 
by  State  with  follow- 
tqg  comment:  "  The 
poaribUity  of  nuclear 
war  by  miscalculation 
Is  a  lavorite  tbemr  of 
RuKian  'scare'  propa- 
ganda, often  using 
statements  of  promi- 
nent Americans.  It 
would  be  better  to  say 
tbat  may  be  started  by 
'some  foreign  agftres- 
sor.'  since  President 
Kennedy  lias  reiter- 
ated tbat  we  will  not 
strike  first." 
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DaU  etumnmt  eitmmce  of  G^mtr^l  Tntdtau't  »pt«chet  (b^W  Jan,  ■'O-^   A  ^^^i  {ottmmsnU  j^eparmi  by  Dir^ctoraU  M  Security 


liieDlity  at  tpt^ii 


li.  Retired  diplomatic 
Mid  consular  olHcers— 
Contluiie<l 


Due 


Due 


C'luKi|E«*s  Dia<lp  til 


Ml 


13. 
14. 


AKCK  \.    Kurt    Mnn- 
iiiuuth. 


Mir    1'. 


IJ.   The  riu<l<'l 


Mar.  H 


Orlp'.ni;  \»ordlnr 


rhls  t1»V  hi  rr«nttiur  truly 
slttiiiBriiiit  [irnlih-ms  ui  tome 
oTeri>0[(iil:iti'l  aj-«»«  if  jAf- 
rk-.-i.  A'fm.  mil  m  <<)riic  [■  ml-- 
()f  South  A  iiif  ri(»]  ;*c  u  'Ti/ 
In  (t!iiv>i<l  'lt'[>r«'S}«-<l  -u-tii- 
most  of  th.'  p.'i,|iu's  •'.- 
(?*■«■' I,  uii'!frTii)Ur'.-<tn"!,  ;!,;: 
iTiti'.  iinpovt'risli'-'l,  l;\iii. 
in  cUi  A-frinit'  fccii  n:y  — 
(■•li,  ivri'l  rill  l<»iil!y.  f"r  ar 
laiprnvfl  jt.uiiLu'l  of  liv 
inr"  T.  "^ 

Art'ii'  » !  in'  hnTTmntty 
(Tiivkls,  an  t  <unriot  v.  i.k 
thcsf  arv  !.')>■  fi-rt'.li'  eroiiri  !• 
for  >m<>  .Sorirt  (  .iiiiii;iini^' 
polltirni  an'l  fconomi'  p<n 
i"trition  'iii'l  hfrc  [''"^ 
nniuriAl]      thrir      aomtt 


RcrlwHl  wor'HiiK  or 
d»-leUuli:i 


BMptmrfbto 


Delete   » 
N-«fkei 


( 

'itriki'   •*\ 

ari'l  krt';'  , 

P    ' 
■l>1lil<'niati 
r»)v».rfiii 
billlT      It 
st.m!    \  st 


V.w  ;r'>n  :>  dot 
..t  *)y  strli.nu'  " 


•iUliu' 
'    an  I 


»   *  ■  .111' 
II  n  not 


"ITiLs  ni'w  i-<iiiipn  •'fit  I'  ("V 
(leii f  o.'  th''  U-<  liii<M"i;n  .1 
IWOtfrfSS  »!i;rh  » •■  i.s  i  UJ 
Hon  iiiu-it  ii>niinii>-  to  enjoy 
ufi  I  tiroii'l  ti;L<;l  ;f  »••  ari  to 
mf»'t  [un!  U'lit  Ih''  <  oil  - 
munist  i-ti,ii>ni!«-]  ■\f  .".'•<■«.• 
of  foTfifn  <K(r"*i"'''     I'   -^' 

"<>ti    «nfh    fhprir1«-<(    «v)n".5ri 
tliriv.~i"    1'    :»  . 


'\V!t.nf«<  tl'.f  »t.'»'ly  t'U  in-- 
<rf  .Mrii>-.v;rit<  c<iin:iiiin:'i:. 
(or  over  i  crntury-  -iii'l  It 
stiil  rfin:iin<  unrh<Tk»'«!  -n 
rM)  <ur<-t>ssfiii  com  tiTfnrt-i- 
has  t»-<'n    ul.-'iiiitt  : V  ili^eJ- 


■<  hir  ( 'o:'u:;!ii.i^t  '-"'ii;-  lit. ;r . 
re-.iliie  tlm  1  lnv  (-•  i>t  •  ' 
tln-ir  rai^silp  anil  r>K-kft  r-i 
onl  In  the  '<[iacp  ncr.  lUv 
oo'itlnually  t«M)-<t  hoiiMf 
vehlclffl  into  or'it  t.';>' 
proii;iKrtii'li"*  it**"  *orl'l  *  ;t '. 
pronouiirriiifnti'  of  'iicovv^  s 
scoreil.  ^ucrvsw^*  wlufh. 
while (»iL*tM4a>-0 tun,  ar*'  Un  - 
lt»^l  wht'n  foinparid  win 
oiir  o'*":i  in  t'T'".'^  "'  trii'- 
«'l.i!titii'    1.  lUi'-     ml    |«.l.  r  - 

tLi:  ■ 


"TliH  tl.ir  .■<  '-n- .-.,'  !  rru; . 
slKiiitlciint  pr'ihirii.-  .1.  '><<ii  '■ 
overi^H)pui.'t>''l  %teiii^  id 
[Africa,  aii'l  .4.4a,  and  la 
snnie  part-*  of  Jou'h  Ame.'- 
H-.iJ  Ihe  It  or!  it.  [A]  tori  r 
billion  anil  a  jiBtr'-r  ["'"pU'e 
UvuiK  In  ifw'.'*'  luiiHT'lfVel- 
o(>«''l  ar»-,v.<  fiavf  an  av>T'Aj;e 
income  of  ifs,s  111. ill  [$lt«>- 
6ir  less  'hanj  ibf  »i-»'kly  lii- 
onme  of  tii»-  [)<*r<->[  man  in 
Oii.-t  room  '  '  p   I  - 

"Ont^  the  thrt-Ht  of  ['he  ri 
■  'lioas  i'lfoli)«y  of]  wof'l 
.oomuuiiuuii"    |>.  .'i. 

"HerP  IS  N!ki'  /0«ii«  ?«)(/  n 
ierrinyvifU        [)    .11;. 


•I  want  to  ,tr"iP  i  i.'(,t  h'  -■■ 
LliHt  tl,''  4.'<),i»«J  poui  ! 
Uir'i.st  /I'li^  tH)iK.i>T  rrnriii'' 
le  the  nio-it  [MiWi'rfnl  ^iiik  <■ 
unit  ?<ili'l  proiu'llant  mot  r 
sucxfss fully  lira>l  m  the  fr  •<■ 
worhl;  an  1  [that]  /  Url 
there  i.<  an  iiri'iit  r'^'iMr-' 
meut    fur    siicti    a    vnaiM  u 


Mil 


blark 
those 


I>elrte 


Hacteated . 


'In 


hUrk 
thrwe 


.),. 


■  lo. 


it-l...  .Li. 


I  >'-|ete 


ti  T  vt  I 


None    

li. •.•.•••. 'Mrif!  cumplrtc 
r.Ar: I.-  r%artt%ain'te 
"  I  >  p  1  viiartment  ol 
.■^ii'e  'ijcKWtt  that 
ihn  i«ir«^r»ph  cotikl 
(H-ttt-r  [«)int  oiit  the 
lni[«>rLince  of  the 
I  ni!.-.l  SiiUe^  rcmaln- 
Ini:  'In  front'  by  pre- 
<«utUi<  (Actual  total - 
matlon  relative  to 
.Soviet  accompUsh- 
ment'  rattier  tluin  Id- 
(emnK  lo  soch  mc- 
(•«"«(es  iw  a  (ortn  of 
"tMj«atiji(  or  pmlat' 
ran'llxliiu  the  world." 

I  i.'lete  t!,e  w'.r  l,'  1r. 
iTM'k.  '>  ar  !  «iil.«r; 
luU:   Dm  HI    iLa<:' i£cti. 


PugiTjltM 


r>.;.'.'     ihe     worl*    Is    f!o. 

t  l.a<  )L  It*  krt.s. 


Add  the  i'alicUcd  wurda. 


Il.lete      the      words     to 

hUuk  t'racketa  and 
<iih~t:tii'e  the  itail- 
c:/.-'!  «  onls. 


Mandatory 


-do. 


Commcat:      ChaRfec 
■Mile  by  I^«fMrtmp<.i 

of  state. 


inrnriit  I'reviniu 
1  h.k/ltrox  Ill.l'le  hy  ."t.ile 
on  this  ULxne  [mmsu'e 
ln>)l<'aK'<l  that  <llpl'^ 
nuwy  stioald  not  1* 
!ikeii«>.|  to  a  card  (rariir 
> .  m  ni  e  n  t  (    h  a  ii  r  ' 

nia.le  l.y  I>»p«rtment 
of  Stale  w  Ith  no  rom- 
in.-nt.  The  lint  »<h'I 
»  a<  ' '  ar  r  r  e«"  loll 
rnlher  than  ".iKir' « 
*ir!i." 

■  o  in  inr  n  t  <    h  an  r.  ' 

ma.le  hy  1  ><  (  .ul  rin-nl 
of  State  with  the  fol- 
io »  i  n  |f  ro  in  ine  n  t  • 
■  ^ome  of  TMir  lif*l 
ftH'ii'N  arr  S. «  |iilnt»  ' 
.inniiril  I'luwkfe  in 
'(iie^tlon  Win  »ni«i.lr>l 
hy  Sl.ite  I  kr(inrtiiienl 
to    reinl     "wUiir^s    the 

•  lei.ly  ikIvu.ct  of  Slno- 

So^  let       roni  rnuiil-  'ii 

•  •    ••. 

-t  it^  poitimetit  "It  l« 
only  the  eitemnlly  »(- 

Kemdve  type  (Slno- 
i»1etl  wMrh  the 
tnltixf  8Ut«  is  corij- 
muted  to  ctw^k  " 

".jinment:  Chm^e  'iir- 
rented  by  I  >eii«rtiiiei.t 
of  ritate  with  roninn-nt 
a^  liiilln>tr<l  In  ll.>' 
niarrlrml  iioii«  m  . 
nnin. 


'•iinmeiil,  (  haiiire  "iir- 
ri^le.l  hy  M.ile  1  ><- 
[..irtilK-nt. 


Conillient  ("haJiFe  in  ole 
by  1 'eiiarlnient  of  Smte 
witiMUl  cwuuteDt. 

Coaunoit;  CbADf*  made 
by  OASn  (PA)  in 
keeptnti  with  policy  to 
prnieDl  tartoaJ  tnftir- 
mation  on  Zeu«  utatuK. 

Comment:  CbaDce  In 
last  sentenoe  made  bv 
OA8I)  (PA)  taaocord- 
anoe  with  L>«fen*e  posi- 
tion which  at  thla  time 
did  not  reflect  the  opti- 
mL^m  eipreiMeil  by  the 
author  reffarding  .\lk«.'>- 
Zoua. 
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Data  concerning  clearance  of  General  Trudeau'n  tpeechea  (period  Jan.  10- July   1,  1961)  (comments  prepared  by  Directorate  for  Security 

Review) — Continued 


Identity  of  ipeech 


1'.    The  Clt*d«l-Cont 


If.    A1'S\    Kort    Kiicker 

'ila«lrte<li 
17    Marine  ('ori»»  Sch<K»l 

1  i-tawlfled  I 
\<<    NjTal     War    College 

(classified). 
\'.i    Canadian  liaison  offl 

cen  iclaaslfipdi 
ai    Air     War     College 

(claiwlfWIV 
•J\     ('f>i' ,  KaruHL''  City.. 


Mar    18 


Mar  '^3 

Ai>r.  12 

Apr  14 

Al>r.  17 

Apr.  20 

Al>r  X 


Chanfee  made  In  manuwrlpt 


Originiil  wording 


while  we  are  faced  with  the 
growing  ballistic  miasUe 
thre*t  of  the  Communists. 
rWe  arel  I  am  confident 
tiip  .\  ike- Zeus  can  do  this 
job  in  the  l«»'s"  (p.  21). 
'It  will  he  a  measure  of  our 
collective  cuuratre  in  meeting 
this  challenge  of  the  futtjre 
tliat  will  determine  not  only 
your  indiTldual  auooeaa  bat 
whether  the  free  world  wUl 
survive  and  proiereas  or  else 
go  down  In  the  dust  of  de- 
5|>alr  and  defeat  If  the  torch 
of  liberty  is  snufled  out  [by 
t  he  poisonous  fumes  of  world 
oommimism  J"  (p.  23i. 


ReTiasd  wording  or 
deletions 


Delete    the    words    in 
black  brackets. 


Type  of 
change 


Suggeetftd. 


Responsible  agency 


"Talk  of  liberty  and  freedom 
Is  common  throughout  this 
Kepubllc,  yet  there  are  to- 
day many  Indications  that 
Americans  all  to  re«lite 
fully  how  much  is  at  stake 
If  we  lOM  the  present  [con- 
flict] ttrtitfU  and  sufTer  the 
l(«s  of  these  concepts  and 
of  hope  for  freemen  every- 
where. Nothing  less  will 
permit  us  to  [emerge  vlc- 
torlous]  acAiMv  ojti  to*i*  as 
the  end  of  the  century  ap- 
[roacbes.  Now  I  stand 
with  tboae  who  deeply  be- 
Ilere  that  we  and  other  free 
peoples  must  uplift  and  ad- 
vance the  torcn  of  liberty 
or.  falling  this  reeponslblllty 
be  eitlivulshed  by  the  toxic 
darkness  of  [world]  com- 
munism" (p.  1). 

'Another  Is  the  rising  tide  of 
[ethnic  nationalism]  crper- 
tatiefus  In  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  world" 
(p.  4). 

'(^©existence  is  not  a  choice. 
It  Is  a  fatal  disease  '  (p.  4) 


•  Foremost  of  t  hese  is  t  he  god- 
less Ideology  of  onnimunism 
[enoom[ias.<ing      Marxism, 
wdalism,  nihilism  and  using 
Its    own    special    brand    of 
Kuasian  imperialism  to  en- 
slave freemen  everywhere]" 
ip.  3). 
'However,      If     communism 
were  a  dead  Issue  today,  the 
rising    tide   of    [ethnic  na- 
tionalism]    erprctadoiM, 
which  burst  fortn  from  the 
agonizing  struggles  of  World 
War   II  and   since,    would 
alone  present  us  with  one  of 
t  he  greatest  challenges  of  all 
ages"  (p.  4). 
"Well,  did  Kudyard  Kipling 
describe     the    ctinning    of 
[our]  an  advermry  in  days 
l«st  when  he  said:"  (p.  4). 
"Tlieir   personal   property   is 
less   than    the   clothes   you 
have   on    your   back    [and 
under  the  rules  of  commu- 
nism this  would  be  all  they 
could  ever  liope  to  acquire] 
(p.  6). 
"The   fires  of  racial   passion 
threaten    to    bum    through 
the  thin  veneer  of  Western 
clvlUiation    and     tempera- 
tures  are   rising.    The    re- 
surgence   of    barbarism    is 
fearsome   to    behold.    This 
situation  is  compounded  by 
a    world    where    radio    and 
television  can  be  utiliied  to 
inflame  popular  demand  for 
privileges  and  luxuries  that 
stir   the    [Kilitical   imagina- 


Delete  the  words  in 
black  brackets  and 
.«ubfitltute  the  Itall- 
clw^d  words. 


do 


Delete 


I>elele    the    words    In 
black  bracJcets. 


Delete  the  words  In 
black  brackets  and 
substitute  the  Itali- 
cised «-orda. 


-do. 


Mandatory. 


-do 


.do 


-do. 


.do. 


Delete    the    words    in 
black  brackets. 


Delete - 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


KcMon 


Comment:  Change  made 
by  Department  of 
State  without  com- 
mit. 


Comment:  Passage  refer- 
enced to  p.  1  was  made 
by  Department  of 
State  wltb  no  com- 
ment. The  phraser  In 
queetloD  are  included 
in  separate  passages. 
The  passage  from 
which  the  words 
"emerge  ▼ictorlous" 
are  deleted  appears  on 
p.  2.  Change  made  by 
Department  of  State 
witn  no  comment. 


Comment:  The  passage 
from  which  the  word 
"world"  Is  deleted  ap- 
pears on  p.  3.  Change 
made  by  Department 
of  State  with  no  com- 
ment. 

Comment :  Changes  were 
made  by  Department 
of  State  with  no  com- 
ment. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Commwit:  Change  made 
by  Department  of 
State  with  fallowing 
comment:  "They  could 
hope  ior  a  lot  more. 
That's  why  the  Com- 
mies make  bay  " 

Comment:  Changes 
made  by  Department 
of  St»te  with  no  com- 
ment. 
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Data  eoncemmt  cUarancs  of  Otneral  TnuUau',  ,p*«A«  ^g^/j^j^^^   ''  ^^'^  (comment,  prt^rd  by  IHrtctorat.  /«-  Sec^y 


ff\ 


Identity  ot  «p««<-h 


21.  COC— CooUnned.. 


IHt« 
(tellTer«d 


Apr.   26 


ChaagM  nia<k-  in  m; 


Original  worillnit 


R«Tiaed  wor<llng  or 
ilelrttons 


22.   CnaniNr     of     Tom- 

rupri-e.      Moux      Falls, 

.-*.  Dak. 
2.'J     .\raerlran       I^^glon, 

Harrtsburii.  I'a 
24.    .\  M  A ,  -■^.111  t  riUnl.<co, 

Calif. 


.\pr    r 


Apr.    26 


tion  and  appetites  o/  intndg 

lnra()Ahle  of  pvaloatlng  Uie 
tnith  or  falsity  of  any  tlifsi.s 
Motion  pictur«»8  havf  al«i 
rontnbut#<1  their  ilea-l.y 
sharp  to  thlj!  'liafproiw  litij- 
atk)n  by  aroiwing  and  stiin- 
ulatinK  ^ur^hn  pa.'wlo'is 
which  will  run  a  t.liMK'.y 
raiiint"  I  p.  TV 

P    T:  "There  Is  a  (ryinu  ni->"<l 
to    advance    the    Iiik-iiuII  i 
rdiirafionoi  level  o7  man  In   1 
these  arpiiS.  hut  the  Uusk  is  j 
tremendous"  i 

"  \»  an  eianiple.  more  thvn  "^ 
ye»rs  a«o  I  advocateil  the 
estahllshraent  ol  unlver^i  | 
ti«s  In  (elected  world  arv.i.^ 
AmoDK  others  I  siiKgi-.st*'-!  » 
I'oiverslty  of  the  Anierica.^ 
aO  nlver«ity  rif  the  Kar  Kii."t. 
a  UalverUty  of  South  .i.^l^i, 
and  a  L'nl  vrr'tty  of  the  M  i.l 
die  Eatt.  I  porUcuUirly 
re«)nimende<l  a  rnivtr'ity 
o/  EASt  Africa  kx-sted  iii 
Fthlopla,  wid  i  1  nl'.fr~-ity 
of  West  Africa  locate<l  in 
Liberia.  I  wonder  what 
their  Imixict  would  have 
been'"  ip    •< 

P  9:  '  In  less  th  in  10  yearn,  in 
196©,  the  memtier  □i^tl«)n^  o( 
NATO  the  bulwark  jf  our 
free  worl<l.  be«-aine  free  tii 
wllh<iraw  fnim  the  Aillnnce 
should  they  wish  to  do  *) 
We  must  riiiinl  le"<t  ll^-' 
(TPUtlon  of  lliK  nt'W  uruu; 
we4k?n-<  Titlier  thir: 
stn'nifth<'ni  xt  xy^r  rfil;n<- 
nieiits  of  the  free  w.ir'.! 

P  14  "irn'iue^tionably]  /' 
w  mjr  opinion  that  the  iikk! 
Important  contnbnti'm  »>• 
can  make  to  the  (wflvo  de 
fc-n,*'  of  the  I'liiU'd  -ta'f«  In 
the  near  future  is  Nike  Zeu,<. 
the  on!y  WHH[»in  ^v^teiii  in 
devt'lopriient  unywtieri'  to 
oar  knowle<iire.  (iestinit'd  to 
»tta<-k  lnc<jii:irie  titi..l.<ii( 
niKsik's    ' 

P.  10  ".\  '>e<fin  1  unhi'K- 
inoru!  a-i-K't  we  |><.v.>»'<,«  ah  ! 
can  slure  m  hi  uur  ino.iii 
[larnble  ^tcxk  of  (<«>>1  Mid 
l€t4  stuffs  [and  our  ahiaiv 
to  prtxluoe  antiURi  »urpiii<«  - 
to  alleviate  malnutrition  tn 
a  larKe  eitenr  ihroughmi! 
the  world  ]  Here  Is  1  aren 
where  we  l.ave  a  tn'men  1o«l« 
[weapon!  rfsftnrrt  iinninti  t: 
able  ny  {ne  SoTl.-t  M<"C  for 
decndes  to  0011:0." 

>ame  .is -'1 .  .         


Trpeof 
chance 


tifi.  k. 

tUtl' 

11  ird'. 
1.:.  ti-d. 


l.*;e 


worN     in 

ui<l    «utisti 

Italic!  red 


I    l>e.cte 


.do. 


RrspoMible  Agtaey 


.do. 


.lU. 


'  .  Ill  III  e  n  t  ("  h  an  r  r  1 
nia<te  by  I>e(Mrtnient 
o<  -■lati'  with  no  C'ln- 
iiii  nL 

I>o 


rv 


f  IfV 

I',.-     word*     In 

tir-^.  k'  • 

■  ukI  «ibnitut< 

i;»-  ;',i 

1'  'led  m  orilj. 

I.) 


-do. 


.       Jo 


<k). 


I)o 


(.iiinient  ("banfr  ni.t<le 
by  OASDipA)  with 
ODD  KAR  mitdanre 
pn-TUnwly  reorUrd 
/■en*  not  ret  a  [iro^in 

•  I'.H^OIIH  lylTii. 


I'lriiiiient  IVle'ions  '<\ 
lot  leulenoe  nia<lr  I  y 
I  Viiartinent  of  ^•tall• 
with  no  comment,  de- 
letion of  the  wo«d 
"weapon"  ma/le  ty 
IVi*rtiDent  of  Aniiy 


May  1  j  "Y"r.r  presi-rnv  h<»Te  H  proof 
of  '..'le  k--*'!!  ii*  irt'iu-s,"*  I  y 
.American  bu.sincs.M  and  in 
fhistry  th,it  in  a-ldllvn  ti' 
tiu.>itne«w,  employnu'iit  diid 
(iruflt.  a  r»'AW  ikeriiiii;  of  '.r.t- 
litotw-^TlnK  spirit  l.<  iiee.lf! 
lo<li»y  as  w  nf  th>'  fn-f  w  "r  d 
cra(>pie  with  the  [vu-»ou*l 
chalii'in;''  ',!  [world!  nrii. 
miini.'dn  [\V  hat.v-r  t!  • 
inerit  i>/  <  '()iiiniimi.'<t  ■■Ui.riw  J 
If  Aavenea  m  to  rontiniie  a~ 
tw  tvy\»  '  fift.t  i-h.inip.nu  of 
th'-  world,  tl  ;s  i^  ,1  ;  11:  •■ 
wh'Ti  our  U'tidiT'*  in  indii-*- 
try  m  t>iisines8,  in  gitv^r:. 
menf,  in  hI.  waik-  <•!  iilf — 
must.  »;tri  l.'if  utniiwt  'nTl- 
ouaneas  an>l  <W-di<->aKiu.  eu- 
gmif  tht  cfi  i.i.'ti?uik'  prot>- 
leiiis  ffvini;  u.~.  our  N  ition 
and  th<>  fr>  t  world  p  4K 
"I>w<ltinie  1- i  kt-y  fartor  In 

meeting  the  [iTl'lrii,  ]  I   (.m- 
iTunHt  tf.r.  .ii"    p    1 1   . 


Delete     tl  <•     wor'l«     In 
black  I  r  «ket». 


IVlete. 


-do. 


do. 


('iiiiinK-nl    ("hiingc  iii  1 
by       !>ep«ulment 
Htate     with     no    n> 
ment. 
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Data  concerning  clearance  of  General  Trudeau'i  speeches  (period  Jan.  10-July    1,  1961)  (commentM  prepared  by  Directorate  for  Security 

kevtew) — Continued 


Do. 


Identity  of  «j>eech 


I>ate 

cl<-ured 


Pate 

delivered 


Chaiig«a  nmde  in  inantiscTtpt 


Original  wording 


:4.  A.M  A -Continued 


.'  I  1  r-<iiin<'l  MiUKire 
riieiit  (  I'lifireiice,  Av 
liiry  I'lirk,  N.J 

:*     \\  r^t.Tll   Kle<  trii    (""  , 
W  in.sliin  -^ali  111,  N  < '. 


7.  Armed    Fonvs    Cele- 
bration, lU>ston,  Mass. 


V     IMlco,   PbUailelphU. 

Pa 
19    I  SMA 

311  Mttterl:»M  Aditvwy 
lioard.  ^Va^MIlj:to^, 
I>  C. 


May     1 


May  in 


May   I.'. 


P.  11  ••.Meanwhile,  If  [the 
lte<ls]  0  i>otent>al  enemy  c»n 
steal  a  secret  a  full  2  yean 
after  we  have  It — or  have  It 
handed  U>  tliem  (or  that 
matter — tliey  can  still  Ijeal 
115  to  the  puiu  li." 

None    


Kevise<i  wording  or 
deletions 


Delete  the  words  In 
black  brackets  and 
.substitute  itxi  Itali- 
ciied  worrls. 


May  1 7 


I 

31     F,\»tern  ^e:iNi:ird  Ap-  '    , 
pniilicvhliip        Confer-  1 
ciuv. 

3J    It  u  r  U  n  g  t  on,    V  t  .  ' 
Ch.'inilier  of  Commerce,  j 

X^     Military      Assistmu* 
Institute,        .ArlinKton,  j 
\  A.   u■laJWlf^ed).  j 

34  Far  Fust  and  Fiiro- 
l>eaii  Trip  1  unclassified 
version  1.  ' 


Miiy  24 

do  . 

1  une     1 


"I  stind  with  tlio!*  who 
deeply  U'lieve  that  we  and 
(illM-r  fny  inHiple.'  ^lu.^t  up- 
lift and  a<lv«nc«'  tlie  tonh  of 
lil*rty  or,  falltnc  this  re- 
sponsibility, I*  «itlnKui.shcd 
by  the  toxic  durkness  of 
[worUn  communism"  (p. 
4). 

••Sortet-tlvit  coexistence  Is  not 
a  choice.  It  is  a  fat*l  disease" 
ip.  4), 

"Alrt'a.ly  ^i  of  the  world's 
lieoples  are  enslaved  In  the 
chains  of  [worldl  Sin»- 
.Sori*f  comrauniim.  Talk 
of  lil>erty  and  freedom  is 
cominon  tlmiughout  this 
llepubllc,  yet  today  there 
are  loo  many  Indications 
that  the  bulk  of  Americans 
fall  to  renllre  fully  how 
much  is  at  '^take  If  we  lose 
tlie  present  rconflktl  »truff- 
git  an<l  sutler  the  lose  of 
these  blessines  that  are  Uk 
Iwipe  of  freemen  even- 
wlieri!"  (p.  •'). 

"[CommunLsml  TV  SIno- 
Stmtt  bloc  openly  dedicated 
to  tbe  ruthless  destruction 
of  freedom  and  liberty  ol 
all  mankind,  already  has 
sub)int»led  15  fre«Hlom- 
lovlnj  natiorL«  on  the  frinjres 
o(  the  Iron  and  Baml^oo 
Curtains — territory  In  ei- 
crw  of  5.iini\(JU0  square 
miles— and  billions  of  peo- 
riie"  (p.  3) 

"I  speak  of  them  not  only 
liecause  ol  their  military 
Interest  but  because  our  at  t i- 
tude  as  .Americans  toward 
science  and  technology  I* 
an  tncrea.slnjtly  Important 
factor  In  the  flitnt  of  freemen 
to  withstand  and  overcome 
the  KTowlne  Incursions  of 
[worldj  Stno-Scf-M  com- 
munism" ip.  8). 

None - 


Delete     the     word     In 
black  briickcts. 


Add  tbt-  Ita'.iciicJ  words- 


Dclete  the  words  In 
black  brackets  and 
sufjstltute  the  Itali- 
cized words. 


Type  of 
change 


Responsible  agency 


Mandatory. 


Suggested.. 


..-.do 

Maadatory 


....  do 


do.... 


'  June     5 


.do 

"We  must  reach  better  solu- 
tions to  our  research  prol> 
lems  in  every  field  tiecau^e. 
In  this  20lh  oeniury  the 
technolorical  race  with  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  Indis- 
tHitably  of  vital  Importance 
in  suptiortlng  the  military 
and  economic  teoeta  of  the 
crucial  [power]  struggle  of 
oiir  times.  We  mtist  win 
thLs  strtifrele.  [or  we  lose 
the  world!  (p.  2). 

None - 


.do. 


.9o.. 


Delete     the    words 
black  t)rftckcts. 


tn 


June     C       ...do. 

I 

June   20  '   


M&nditory 


(') 


None. 


Reason 


Comment:  Chanf*  made 
by  Department  of 
State  with  no  com- 
ment. 


Do. 


Comment  same  as  above. 


Comment:  1st  sentence 
changed  by  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  the 
foUowinft  comment: 
"We  want  to  dis- 
oouraKe  the  term 
'world  communism'. 
It  sounds  very  [jes.*!- 
mlstlc  and  al.so,  to 
some,  pleasantly  in- 
ternational, like  the 
U.N."  Deletion  of 
word  "conflict"  and 
substitution  of  word 
"struicKle"  made  by 
Department  of  State 
with  no  comment. 

Comment:  Chanee  ma'le 
by  Department  of 
State  with  no  com- 
ment. 


Da 


Comment:  Chanp»s  ap- 
pear on  p.  12  and  were 
made  by  Department 
of  State  with  no  com- 
ment. 


Lata  concerning  clearance  of  Admiral  Anderson's  speeches  (period  Avg.  1,  1961,  to  Jan.  17,  1962) 


Institute  of  the  Aeronnu- 
(iniliuid  S[«»ce  .-v-lence*, 
.Navy  .National  Avl.'i- 
tion  Meeting,  San 
l>iego,  Calif. 


Aug.    16     Aug    :i»      I 


.  "•  •  •  in  spite  of  numerous 
Communi.^t  pronounce- 
ments in  favor  of  peaceful 
coexistence  —  and  penceful 
competition— their  actions 
clearly  demonstrate  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc  do  not  choose  to  com- 
fiete  with  us  on  an  honorable 

MLSiS." 


•  •  •  In  spit*  of  nn- 
nicrous  Communist 
pronouncements  in  fa- 
vor of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence —  and  pfcefyU 
competition  —  tlieir 
action?  too  often  belie 
their   words"    (ji.    5). 


Mandatory . 


Reviewed  by  State,  JCS. 
Army,  AF,  ISA,  and 
DSR.  State  made 
mandatory  changes  as 
Indicated. 


Unknown. 


i  L;le^^^Sui^'l^«Vt'for'5:dniiral  Anderson's  presence  In  Washington.  D,C..  speech  was  actually  delivered  by  Adm.  J.  S,  RusseU.  U.S.  Navy. 
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Data 


concerning  rUaranc.  of  .\d,..irnl  .\n.l.,,o,i\  <p>..h,s     ,.,,„>./(.,/     /.    1 '>■:  I ,  t.,  .J .,  ;     /:     V*^  r       (  •.,.,!  inwrd 


u 


MiMiily  <if  <i'<>e<-h 


Iiisnrnf.-ofUit' A'TOMiuiti-   :    \uK.    Irt  '   Auk    Jl 

(    illlllIWIl'il 


(;n»;inal  V.  <<r-\in(, 


•iiiUii'ieiit     i-*l  in  I  >      li      ^-^i 

{•OWIT        'IKiVr      're  U        KT'io 

thr  rxiMii-i  ,,'  ";.•  »  urM      f. 
■  If  (x-ii  Iriu  of  ell  uiu'iiikf  1  Hilit 
!i-il   chiii-r.rs      inlrin^'K'k'     m 
iH)     one '^      -<is  iT'Mk'i;!  v       uii- 
li'ltiTi-*!  t:v  r:j'^t-  («■  tr  ip.-  ' 
ni|iilti|i'     II:     I'TM  iM  tiru'    '      - 
'M'lit  iry       i-'^  •  r      ■*  '  .Tr  ■.  •  r 
I'll  *  hi-'!»  ■>  tT    f    -^  ■  (»■•'■  U-.  1 
.1         •    •    •     i;t  h<.ili."    .■.nril  nil 
r'fir    V*  ir    '"'111.11-    vry    re- 
in.,!.■  •  •   •    ■ 


:i  imumt:; 't 


Ht'vi-*-'!  wDfliiu  '->r 


( '.iniinnni<;ill<)in    ( >n- 
tiT  m.l  l.i'.  nw  I  ibmry, 
A.lflphi    r.ilWe.    i>ar- 
.l.'n  City.   N    V 
J«,ivy     I-»'»4|{ii«'.     Chi.uKO.       ()<t      ^)       (Xt 
lU. 


S.-i.ty    of    Viv.kl    Ar'hi-   ,    N'o\      H       S'u\ 
'<•«  !■!    .t    M  irine    Kcgl-  | 
nt'vr'*,  .Ni'w  York,  .S.V 


1  'i.--.-  "i  •'  ,\    niohlt^ 

-,  i(  -li"!c    .■:  t      1-1  mil* 
.:        ,.■  ii<iv*  .T     inov* 

f-.  .'Iv    u"---  I),.-  ...-flUW 

i,f  tl  .•  ■*  .ri.|     .-li-ibJe 

r         |.r '.!,.■         I    .». 

iiiilit^try  i.*>»iT     whrr- 
fvpr    iml  wh^nrvcr  It 


•  iiiKti  irnrral 
iiii.  I.  i:  v»  ir  miy  re- 
main mi'  ■•  ■  *  *" 
(p.  II). 


1        \\',\    :,.    -      :.m!!^     •',  .     '«• 
-  Ui-H-  ')!    lii     ::.;■**   i'  i.    '.«■ 
1    '(^-     *h.i'-«     i.^l-r-    or  t.,\ 
ui'l  .11  »ri'.in.i  li  I-  '■   i^  "*  >'i 
thfir    inti-rit    t..    •oiiiuit    h» 
iii'l    li.  olh.r   '!»■  [iiiliiin^  - 
wfiost*    i»-Ji.!>-f-    hi^t'    n.  ^  fr 
;n  iiiir  r.'Lition-   *  ;t  li   '  !,fin. 
In-<1MU'<I     t(i    .1.'*  ;  il.-     'T'  •• 
;(i<"  ;iro\;siiin-  "I    in\    'r.Hi'. 
II'    in  V    .wr.NTu.ii!    » .■    tl  Li  •■ 
•ii/ni'-l     *  ; : '      \  h'-tii       vi  '.,%«• 
..■,i.!iT-.     |'.i.-t      m!     pr.-s.  r  • . 
r.'W  tr  !    ;>■-     mi    t.rrnf     u.  \ 
nniiiliT  -  11    V     i^    I   in.-  .i:  -    i.  ■ 
k/i    .'n  I     111  I    *  h.i    \.  r.  ■     --w 
^l.i'..-.!    Ml.-  i.'r.'  \l.  ^i    II  nil'  >■' 
ii(    [».<.;...     .n    '.111-    tii^n-rN 
oiir       r.  -'i/.  il  iiiii         I '      -    '  h.' 
-.mil-     I.H-     "A  h.  1^'     I.*.*.!'-'     I.-- 

ivir I",  nr  u'^''--l  • '  It  .'  ' 
\*i.ir,i!  .'xi:...!.  1  'i-  I'l-.-  I'l-' 
r«ii!i'-  4  1  I.  -  ;..  n  .  Ur. 
i*lii!  r.-.i.-.<iii  no  onr  knows, 
, -ii-.pt  til  i»rh:»ps  t.-rrnriH' 
llhi-«-  *  h.i  ;  II  k  tl  '■  li-tiT'iii- 
'i.-ition  ui  !  i'.  in  t'lit-  ol 
\rtu-ri'-:in<  m  I  t  ■•■•  ir  -illn-s 
;nlo  i\\  iiii;  'i;i  ■*  tlioiit  a 
t-,ittl.-  ■ 
J  ■■  \^  .■  (lav  If  ■■  ',v-h  'f  frying 
to  Irl  i  iiir  \  HiMfcT  -r.iii  -.f  thf 
iMftuur  of  t';;-  ('«  Vii  I. 
>i.il  kno* ,  I'll-  i-ii  '  .  t-v 
\ftfr  lil.  *.-  \  'M<  r;i-  HI-  in- 
tirongti!  ui'  A 1 ' :  "i.  '  i-u- 
nil  li-rvi.in  '.w.i  '  !i  r  *  fn-ii  a 
in  III  (ir  iiiii-.--  -II-  ■■''■inj,  he 
in.  in-  If  W  '..-II  !.'..il  »lf- 
-iiiii.  \-iniik--'.r  shakes 
!;.in  !>  •*  iKi  -i  .■  of  hi*  fxi'l- 
II.--  ;ii  l)i_'*;  .<-hi«'i  ■  ■:  ii".->-- 
ini-iif  'iw-r  -.iiii.  ":i -.i'  hf 
.■X[»-(  f-  '.'  !■  -...'r'-.  i-i-  lit  to  (<«• 
i-.irn."l  -iir  \  ■  .  itin-v- 
i  nai-ni-»'.  h.  '  L-  1  '  i.i-  I  iittie 
iin'!«T<t,iii  liii.;  *  ':  \  A  '  .11 
K  hri'itii-l  '".  -..'.-  *  •■  -  «  lil- 
mi?    'ii    ir. .-     '1    ;«  lo  ful    oo- 

f\  I-!.   lie-     »  ,  I  -1     u-      i-i't     will 

■;i«rn  ji  i;»-r-  -.i\ : '  i'  -<i.  we 
i-;.iiii--[       »--,..  1--I        He 

•  lo.--n  r       Ml,  i.  -■-!  I-:  I       that 

till-     -t.i'.-ii  .  ■  ■      iirt     the 

-urn.  !  iin;»-r-  -in  .ui  'lothlnc, 
for  '  .-  'i  i<ii  '  !i<-.-ii  hr<)ii(tht 
11(1  t  ,'•  i'  t,  ,-.  I'hank  <  imX 
In-  '  i-n  ".  'iT  •  'ii-  :-rin<T[ile!< 
■A  ■  "'  *  Ir.iti  'ii-  -  I  ■•ii'ii>-l  are 
Ih.ix-   vk  lut  II   Moi   U-   iIm*  iltll- 

viition  n(  our  oiMjiitrj  mnd 
our  «.iv  of  lif«'  " 
I.  ro-Mi  10  him." 


•Hut  (!<•■-  .l(»m«  thi.t  b*- 
(tni.t<-  of  in  ini|iliMi»ble 

f.H  1  '.-  *»,.  Imth 
..■  ..,>  .n  !  I.  VI  'itin« 
I:  u-  from  !'  >■  I  .-■■;■    I  . 

i.Il'l  lU'  I  .  ■  .-*  .-.I  I.'  - 
iji.-n'  '.'  .-Ill)  Ui'  T.-. 
w  or  .  1  I  i.  H-  \^  *\t>  Ii- 
ii. .  .r  t  .-u  il.  ,|  I, 
l>'.r-'i'-  111  \  •  .ii.r-<'  or 
I  I   ' .  I  '].-  (  oii.inu- 

ri    -t v  .r  !     :..-     if.'. 

'.  r'  .r  .n  I  n.-.'  I-  i 
.  Ill  \  L-  1  II,.  in  -  n '  II 
.  n  1    i:,  1  ',  r.  .  »-ti  -i  i.  •  , ; 

I  -it'  »■ '  ■  i'  .--It  Ml  I  in  '  *  ' 
,r  ;»■>  ;   .    11  '  11.  I'l-iory 

,'     ",  -     *,.'    I         It     In 

II  .  -  .III.  !.«'  v»  ho 
u,,i,,,|    .  11  !.-:•     .    •*}■ 


U.    l-llolli.         ,i: 


Dili  U-'l  for  trackittitaiiii 
rliirity  (|>|>   5  oikI  rt». 


,  -  •   •   • 
..in  !    • 


V  little  plcvea  of 


"     *  mnm    to     the 
yoontmaB**  (p.  •). 

*    '    •    uliy         (li.itHnt 
1..-..-  -.1  Un.l 


5. '  on,  o'  th.'-i.-  littl.-  :  ■  •  •  "    ■     '11-      ,:    "  ■  . 

pl.u-t--  'i!l«  -n'l,  Communist  l        ri  w  >'-   '  i.l-   ini.j  i.  otn 
Il  in  1-.  tl.  ii    I.  I  ,oii  i:iii?ht  U-  I        nmni-'        i  m.l^,      lh«' 


I  th.-  |,r>i-.  .r'  1  I  -t  I  i-A  ttv.it 
I  t  roki-  id.'  i-.ini.  ,  -  t  .u  » 
'  ,in  1  ui  -I  roll  -.--;  '..■Ill  »-  o,  II'' 
I  ■«iiittu',i.st  .^  ■  I  ir  til.-  M  ,,! 
I  Ml.'  V  i^t  nil."  •  iro.".,  — ,  ,  ,  . 
I  fi-  S'von-l  oiir  i-i-  1.1  ^  n.l 
I  tli  it  if  It-  tl  ipiK-ii-i.  we 
niik'ht  l,.-  '.I  ill  liin.r  th.-  f«»- 
irinnini.'  -  I  i '  -    .  ti-l  of   i  'rt* 

WO'I.I        L-       -.t  ,         KV\ll-\       ,1 

\  )     ':  m.,-     .     


nii'it  If.  ml  inonil 
-t'fnt-".  of  III.'  (rw 
» or    1        ir>'       lli.-rol.y 


H,    i  111  -ii 


.-.•nc  y 


Revl<>w«><l  »•>  DSR 


Ri-vl.  W.-.I       t-\        I'-H 
( 'li»li^.-«     w.  "      I'.  .■!•■ 

I A      \  III,  I  li      \i,,;i  I 

^,1.   -        1",    .,      |,ii.,r      I.. 
Ill,         -1  *■»•«  fl  -        fwl  ll 
I.   i(  II,   .  I    n  in,  .- 

\  .-  !  1  in  !  'I.'  'i.- 
'  [  *-t^  t  \i  I  f .  '  t-.  ■  1  11 
I.-.  i.'Mi.i  II  1  ll  .on  •  iif 
I  i-ii  11,  1  -nfoii'i  ll 
i'.,  :  iii   I  r.-.  •i  1 '  i| 

■A  k-  I,.  .  '  r  *•  n '  I.I 
-t  .'.  ',  r  I.  •nil  I.  'I.  il 
111  •  I  l.iiu'.-.-  No-  J 
,11  I  (A .  r.  iioi  I  1.-..I 
oil  ■'-•  'Oil  nun  I  ll  ,iiii» 
hv      .il'.r       |i-K      or 

-^t.ll.,      '   i,t     Vk.  I.     II,  i.|.- 

|,\  \  In,  .1  I.  \  I.  1.  r 
-.HI  -  ,''.1-.  Il,  ;,w  I,  ■  .t.- 
I  ti.  Ir  w  k  inu  ml  i  ix 
|>  oi  til.  t.-i'  if.  r 
reroniirn.n'l.  -I  '  .n,'.' 
.So    I  )id<l  U.I     II,  ,1. 


Ke.uon 


1962 
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Uleiitlty  •/ *roec'h 


DaU 

rki 


1     \  KA  C'onT«iUon,  .'*an 
>  riinct-HCo.  C'jllf. 


.-H'pt.    i\ 


Date 
(Mlifsred 


Cbanfes  made  in  nianosrript 


Orieinitl  w'orUiiif 


2    C  .-n.r.i!     W  liile     to      S.-|  I 
I  X  II     ^  Ml,,  ting    I'l-nl.!- 
gull. 


■J« 


19«0 
Sept.  a      i' 


3.  Co-tirril  Wliite  1«  Tl-il 
Aiinuai  Clianilier  of 
Comnirrpe  Hlnnfr, 
MuiitFoiiicry,  Al:i. 


r^n 


J  m 


S<-i  t    3i 


Jill     an 


RevU-we.!  I.y   T>-H 


rUrllv. 


4.  OenerHl  WhlteS  state- 
ment liefore  the  llniue 
Arnie.1   ServlcflS  Com- 

nil  tee. 


Mar.  U 


.  5:  "Some  argue  that  the 
IHited  ."^Uiles  uivl  its  allie.3 
Miould  retreat  froin  a  nu- 
cleBT  stratrgy  and  start  re- 
constructinit  its  so-oille-l 
(xmvfntioiial  fuic->>s  on  an 
mormvmt  »mle." 


r  Ih.  ",<iiic-t'  t)ii'  Air  Foftx '.I 
tiitiiro  clffit'itf  and  drjrri'irf 
niLv-ion.'.  u<  «r  rnifh  n.irlhor 
out  into  acio"ii>i»tX'  '   *   "." 


r  4:  "Tlic  Poviot  eronotnir- 
tiillilary  lotential  is  guldi-d 
hy  a  regime  which  CHncoinit 
oil  tlH)  txicklnf-  however 
ui>*nUMi.4as(.ie — of  the  Kus- 
lian  peoiile.  In  addition, 
tlie  Soviets  hnre  another 
Kreatt  Intanitihie  reaotirre 
w  hich  can  lient  be  deserlhed 
lis  piU.  They  are  ^howini: 
ever-tncrea>in(t  oonflrtetice— 
even  arroiranee — In  tlielr 
milttary  and  srlentlfle 
strenittb  and  In  thr  itrowth 
of tlH-lr  influence.  Pp«wT>e<i 
und  j>eri>etu.nted  h»  brutal 
wars.  de<llcHte<l  to  the  mH- 
•flon  of  world  revolution— 
their  fervor  for  subversion 
and  force  make*  them  be- 
lleve  that  rominanifH  don>- 
tiution  of  the  world  is  in- 
evitable They  are  further 
«tretirthr>ne<l  in  this  b«'lie( 
by  their  close  piirtiiershlp 
with  Conimuiiist  China." 

P.  6:  "Current  CommunW 
l>ro|>«Kanda  to  the  wnrfl 
con<-entrite<  im  th*  same 
central  theme  whieh  It  has 
always  eiB|>ha.sit«d — the 
destruction  of  capitalism, 
oolunialism,  and  imperial- 
l«n.  But,  un<!«r  tliN  Kul'e, 
they  r«afly  Intend  the  de- 
struction of  eveo'thinit 
which  doe*  not  bend  to  their 
will  Theirs  U  the  fp.  6) 
UuiKuatce  of  total  war.  They 
have  a  ennaisianey  and  a 
•ilnirle-mlnde'lnem  at>oat 
icomotlnf  worhd  revolution 
whkeb  to  ontooe  In  the  hts- 
tory  of  dIctatortiMpe.  The 
(itily  sea<4ble  view  o(  Cotn- 
niurU..it  Intentions  U  that 
they  se«k  to  destrov  oe  hy 
any  means  which  tbey  can 
use  " 

I'  9  "The  opposdle  Is  true  of 
the  r.S.S  K.— with  history 
aL-io  testlfyinx  to  this  fact." 

V  M:  "8«telUU  systems,  (or 
example,  would  enable  us  to 
exploit  with  realism  and 
confidence  any  wamlnc  we 
may  Ret— even  If  the  lime 
available  Is  only  li  to  30 
mlDutas." 

r  13  "Lesser  military 
strength  cannot  wto  sbooM 
war  be  forced  upon  us — and 
as  a  detarrent  it  i>  an  open 
Invitation  to  Ino-MiMd  Cotn- 
iiiiiiii.-it  i>re,<v<;ures." 


r.  2  in  the  contert  of  this 
(Q-owlnR  threat.  I  con.<dder 
Air  Forre  capalilMiies  to  bf 

marginal." 


■Wc  must  consider  the  full 
si>o<'tnim  ol  oontinecncies 
nuiKinK  from  Ik*  cold  war 
thrtmitQ  limited  wars  to 
general  war  as  well  as  the 
prabikbtlity  of  conntlen  de- 
sreee  of  Inttnsity  within  each 
catecwy.  Only  In  this  way 
will  we  be  nbw  to  counter 
tbe  diverslfled  thre«ts  potwd 


Berised  wordinc  or 
deietioiu 


Tyiie  of 
change 


•  •  •  (in   an   lncrens<"d 

S<-ale." 


.-^iiu-*'  iho  Air  Force's 
(uture  nii^sions.  ii*  we 
reach  Ittrllicr  out  into 
aero  spa  ct-." 


Kdllowinp  <^hBtltuted: 
"Kurthermore.  in  any 
evolution  of  the  Com- 
munist threat  we  can- 
uot  disrerard  the  eioae 
partTiership  between 
Povlet  Hu5«ls  and 
Commonist  Chins." 


-Mandatory 


ilo 


Pelele<l- 


.(Jo 


"Commiinlettlon" 
added  in  front  of  "Sat- 
ellite." 


"I.  esser  military 
strength  cannot  win 
shoulil  war  be  forced 
upon  us — and  as  a  do- 
terrent  It  wooJd  b«  an 
open  invitation  to  in- 
creased Communist 
pio(4Suie5." 

•••  •  •  tn  tbe  context  of 
this  growing  threat  I 
consider  cnrrent  Air 
Force  capabilities  n««< 
fe  be  ttamined  oere- 
fw//»." 

Deleted:  "from  the  cold 
war";  revised;  "•  *  • 
threats  posed  by  po- 
tential  oftrettort":  df- 
lete<l;  "'loth  eoU  and 
Aof  tfor." 


do 


R«!fMa8ib(e  agency 


OA.SDiI'Ai. 


d'} 


.do. 


.do.. 
.do_ 

.do 


.do... 


.do.. 


..do 
.do 


..   .do. 


Cbaaca  was  made  be- 
cuuae  o/  Axiuy  objec- 
tion: ".Army  is  in- 
cluded by  implication 
in  lliose  advocating 
reconstructlntt  couveii- 
tional  forces  on  "enor- 
moiu  scale.'  I'nless 
'enormous  scale"  is 
defined,  the  imiiressimi 
eiven  is  Inaccunte  us 
concemi  Army's  jiosi- 
tion  re  convcntioiial 
forces." 

At  tlie  time  policy  wm 
to  play  down  war  in 
si>'acc. 


It  is  lielieved  that  tlicrc 
changes  were  made  if 
not  at  the  Initiative  of 
0«ieral  White's  former 
sp>ecial  asslstHnt.  tliey 
were  made  with  his 
concurrence. 


Do. 


0.\SDa'A;  and  State  . 


do- 


Do. 

Not  given. 


It  is  Vielieved  th.i;  these 
chaiyres  were  made  if 
not  at  tbe  initiation  of 
Oeneral  Whi-.e's  for- 
mer special  assistant. 
they  were  made  with 
his  concurreiK-e. 

Unknown. 


Do. 
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Data  concerning  clearance  of  a,  n>  ml  Wh ,!.' s  ip"  chr^  ^  prrxnd  S.p> .  n,  lUHii.  to  Apr.  ^:,,   l'>H  I )- CimUuur,\ 

Chint^f-  in  il.    ,:■.  in  iniiscrU't 


Iiltiitity  o.  .•«p<>*ch 


i    (;<«n«»r»l  Whlte>  Stat''-      Mar    U 
nient—Conlinui'l 


J     Cffifiil  U  h:i.'  <  -UU'     ,    Apr      in       K\'T 
iiifHt       U-f.iO'       S<'nat«>    i  I 

Ariiif"!    xr    :■  «'.s    ("on,-  j 

ii.itt<'«' 


ti    I'l.iKTil        \V  hit**       to   I   Apr     2.'.  '    \pr 
I  )iiki-    I   MutToity    Stu-   I  I 

•  Ifiit    I  nion,    Durtiaiii 
N  I  ■ 


Original  wording 


Ke  VI  nee  I  wofliiig  ot 
.l.'ifi.ons 


Deleted  entlirly. 


bv  nuT  enriniei  who  ii<)ss«'s» 

111  ;nrri'.i.-s<''i  iifl  1  iju'ircnis 
tli'V  t-illt\  *  !,l.tl  itn,.-^  •hiTIl 
I  Mn:-[  n\i\.\  iT\  '.■MV.\m  lor 
'nitti  c'dil  ii'iii  1"(  u,-ir  urtTi-s. 
-ion  '     ['!'    -   ■( 

rtif  .i-  ili;  \  •>'  '  >!■■  \  ir  h  irce 
'  to  coiw  \*  r  '1  III,  I'll,  m  In 
of  Ihf  ifii'l  \*  if  '.v  1, :'  <■  'M.V.I 
to  I  trriMi  .■virrit  ii.i.ii  our 
know  n  i-ap  iNiliti"^  '"T  i  hot 
» ;u-  ttii'  <i'<'  ml  n!i-n.sity 
of    in  V    i.tii  I.   i-on'li  t    may 

Vfc.-li   !»•  Ii".:t.-  !   ?.v    '  *li-  I'XWt- 

i'ni>'    oi     m    !i"  |ii'->ii'>n.if>le 

if'ilit  y     I'.     ;t^c  i.i     ;'i     l-'ie 

rv.Tii  of  .'let. Ill  iiiiclfiir  war. 

I  '1U.S,  •   •   •■'   (|«.  -i' 
■  I  hf     '-..I  !     V.  IT    :•■    sffi.  rilly   '    do - 

itmsi'I'Ti'.!  t.i  ;•■  ;>i  i:.  ir ,  ;.  ,i 

IHilitioil       I'li'irr        \on.'tlu'. 

l.'S.s,  tti.'   \ir  r    .r  ■.■    -   lir.-.  My 

invoUril     ill     t:)i^    slruJk,'!''" 

,p    .( 
"  Vs    I  -lutist.ir;;    il  .  i.nrrif'iilor       !.■  ■ 


to  tti.-  n.it.":;  i.  .1<  l.rr.n! 
[MWtliri'.  our  iirmnr-j  cni'l 
wxr  miMi'tii  ••  ir,  ,2ft !.'t  in 
rrriitini;  (■i)ri4n,..n-^  '.  'ijrr 
tfAi.-l  .''l^  did  <i  IT  ic'nt'ff 
fif  tnf  !>'*♦'  \*orM  n.i';''n>  "li'f 
'x  ;)'/  '■twi"  ;.  i 
■In  i.M;!M.n.  l!i.'  \.r  h^.r-i' 
inirtic<i''i'.r.i  in  tKr  C'lil  •/  a'  !- v 
ripintt'.ri.j  T'liil  ini-  .|»T  .'  .'ir. ^ 
111  1  t  .iT'iiii'',  -I,.,  .:,,.  [ir- 
111  inn.'  1  .1  !  .■  'i.^  ^ucii  1-  '  h'' 
I  'on,.'"  iir  111  u:  !  I  .if  iir  If.;' 
oi  <ii;.i«i,.~  III  ;  •■  ;'i.i.niri,: 
in   r  Ik  ,-t  111        ]•    .'■ 

■  ii   Mil.'    .1.,  I    i>.  ..r   •■iT.irls  fail, 

irin.'l  .->  111',:!  '  .-I'll:!  oc- 
rur  •'•!,-  li  i.>  :,  iis-'iif'l 
m  t  ;.■  I  i.>r  I  !  •  k  ■'•■  in 
iti'l  1  li  A  in  I.  I  i'  -':>  if  ■  r\- 
irniilr-        I'l     .1    t 

■  rii.-S4-  ^.iinc  f.  r.-.'s  ixitil'l    iLso 
iiin"  i.'it.    -  r  -t.intuiUy    to 

.1  jr'irr  li   ■.  ,i'  '  "  -f         ]'     4 

\.)W.  ,.•[  :ti.'  turn  '..'  \  ir 
honv  i-;.(M(iilitii-s  'or  ifiifral 
'/  ar  ')i>*T'iti'i!i.i  '  1  p.  »o 


-t  i:.|,  J,  .■•  ii.': ;  l.iin.r  '. 
I  ti.-  ii.ili./!..u  !•  I.  rr.M.t 
l-»*tiin  ,  rl<  .  (ir    t  iT.r 

a.t''tl'    ,11    rriMliIl,!   1  ipIi 
l.ti.ili-       'f'if"r-:U       '■■' 
t  'if      U  •■•        \i  .'t  i'  I       111 

I  loll- 

»,  i,  ;,'.  I  /"i^'N  .,-»;■'« 

in     '\f     "  '/  /     'i  (J '    *    '    ' 

'  '  .•'■i..'o.<  !•..-•     I 

•    •    •     .  r  !ro;.    ,!  -..| 
|.    .•-     ml    .••in.i  II..  :  ' 
...     r  ik  .-I  ii:     ".<j  ■ '  I     1 


■|Mit. ■:!'!. I. 


(p  7). 


IH'H»»<1 1'litireljr. 


Ki-viard      ••Thesi*'  »ani*> 
forivs  omlil  aLio  om- 

tri'  li".      ;ii'.«t  ill'    il'.y 
to    I   "Kl  ■"'   Jvi/rf-tH'oi 
Ki'Vl.v  1        ■  N   )  A  ,    ,^(    l:.. 

turn     to      K.I      h  .1.1 
(iip-it'tl  It  !.•«-    'u    ''*^f :    1 

K.   .    V  ■:        ■;».:.  ;.■.  ..    i.,> 

li.       .    \  \    "r,    ;,-,f 

;.*"■    '     .'.J.;/     .il      I  ;.*       d/ 
'fr'rn'   ;.oW>T 
k.   ■.  x-!  "I  'olll'l    p     (■V 

a   Ti<7rii^.  .J '(.'  ;-.r'.    -t      f 
fh^   H    '..■  '.  '.V 
}iv\  |<4  . :         V  :,.,tl:.  r    M. 
iiifi«-in'  .    ."Lrnt  ..'  .101 

jriofi  " 

"fvcnt  of  agijrens^'jii    

Changp  w  lU  to  maf 


]        \\u-  jfiifr,!.    I  tr  1/r  ^ng  pom- 

I        rr'      ;•    ' 

I   '.nil    1     p;   K1'    O'l!    (I'jMK    of   thO 

H    '.■  r.  Ill-     \\t.  »;. 

^n,.t:..r   .-uniiti.  it  i   .■l.-iiu'iif 

of    .lUr    jrllrri        '    /'     %'^fUtjtk" 

.p  1" 

.■\  rllt    .,'    'f  .ir  p     II' 

1  h.T''    il^.    iM    :i.  ii:  ■   lO'lica- 

tion-     tt   ii     I'  •  \       -Miviets) 

i(  di   put    1   n.m    ;n    -pa  ■•■   in 

th.'  ■.  •■r-.   n.-  ir  'Mi.f  '     ;     .'). 

I 

'•   '   •    I  >i.    -.;■■'  1. 1     !•  n;        CliiinKi'  'N/fn^  to  u«uM 

oii-tri'».l  I  ■,   ;n^.•l.M^■■   li    A  /it*. 

I  I  pr'.iir  i::  -  I!  it  ttiey 
tri'fH't  n.  11  .p.  r»-  i  it'.ir  nill- 
it.irv  I'l.  in'i»''-  it  tti*  ear- 
li.-t  i.r  iitii  i'  i.-  I  ii.  ■■  (p  2>  I 
1  ciii-i.trr  •'..■  lot.i;  («.».  r 
rf;.r''>.-IH..c|  t  ■,■  m.-  ,--.,i  :.  i 
wr.  .•^I'Uf  -Ir.njt.'!  '.o  ''f  Itt*- 
no-  iij  -t  t;.r>  i'  in  t!ir  tu.'-tory   , 


...do. 


do.. 

..<lo.. 


....do.. 


:>ir,,i  I..         '  ,     '  /     i.f 


V*  ■-  \:r  l-..r.  .■  iN.  .•..  ip~  !■ 
Iiri--'"".  '■  !•  I.  •■  *  \  •  f  it. 11. 
mil  liti'  n-  '.•  ii.'t'iiij  t..  Ii.i 
lion n^irnv-i  .•  irt, ,  .i  .  -  . . 
tfu'      'n-.'      \»   I'l.l      11, it.. .11.- 

P     * 
IC!  I V    t.'.r    I    .'..111  N..     .r.-    n,. 

f.ii  i  1'. ann-<|  •  •  •         .,   t 


1  ',.  \  '  y  .nr  alw) 
1..  i\<-  '.  . T'  ,iti  .tiri'li 
I  liill-  *»  III-':.  1  I.  t.  tf.v 
j,«-n-»  fi.  ,  irf :  '.  1 1  i.-v  ,,f 
t.'i^-  'ri'"'  "A. it  :  II. t 
tiori.' 

I  .>«!  I'.  t,'.t-  (  I- .■-'*.'/* J* /iu/ 
I  ',)u>'-'-  .Of  not  far  ivt- 
\  ,i....i   •  •  •.•• 


H«"<|.<>i;>lt.l<'  .i>:«'iiry 


Keasoii 


Mm  i  iior;.        OASI)(P.\)  m  :     '..• 


I     Ilk  111' »  11. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do    

do 

do  

do 

do 

.do      

do 

do 

do 

.          .«lo 

do 

do 

«k).. 


...do 


do 


ern  |«i>* 


•    |«.r'    I.'l-      I     ii  :  II;     |.lr 

turi'  'o.-  p  ■    ^'iiiii'      ip.  \j. 


oul ,' 
•    •     • 


ti-U'N      .1      z**! 

'rntiailij    /run    pii  tun- 
'or  V  '■  '  it  iP'    ■■ 


..lo. 
.do. 


Ho. 


Po 


1   'O. 


I'o. 


no. 


do 
.do. 


...do.  ' 

Itlkl.     .>.  :i     t  lit    t,  li,    .,..! 

u.  '^  ' '  \  ~  1 1  r  \   VI  it'i  , 

.on.  ...'■■■••nil'     ol     I  on     ] 
.  r  I        \\  '..ti-'~      '..rn.rr    ; 
sjn'ri  I.    I-  -i-I,i;il 
ilo.  


I  '•• 
I  •.. 

I  ". 

|)o 


Do 

S..|  iu\i-rt. 


..do. 


...do. 


A>>U      i:^       I...      o  o.;   1 
copk'S  ol   till-   -|«. .  ' 
but     it     1-      i.ii.w.j 
r('  III.'.-   »  ip    111  wli     i- 

,1  I."-ilit  ..!  tfi.'ppi.ll.' 
■  liMUv-ion  l.\  I  Minr.P 
W  (:lt<    ■•  forii.rr  si»-<  l.il 

H.S.M<t.lIlt   VI  Itti   till'    I  )«■ 

p.irtii..  tit  .if  .-Lit. 
ilo 


I>. 


1'. 


Do 


do.. 


Do 
Do 
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Ctaangee  made  In  mantucrlpt 

cieutd 

Date 

deilTered 

T^rpeof 
cbanga 

Responsible  agency 

IdenUtjo  speech 

Reason 

OrUrtnal  wording 

Revised  wording  or 

1 

deletioiu 

mi 

mi 

6    Oen«T»l       White      to 

A[)r.   2S 

Apr.  2S 

"and   will   continue   to   be— 

"aircraft,  ballistic  mis- 

Mandatory.. 

(D8R    has    no    record 

Not  given. 

Duke  UnlTer5lty  Stu- 

aeroepaoe  weapou   In   the 

siles,  and  poMiMy  m 

copies  of  this  sjjecial  etc. 

dent  I'nlon  -Con. 

lorm    of    •i.TcnlX,    bfdUstic 
mlaRiles.  and  manned  and 
unmanned     aeroepaoe     t»- 

hlclee"    (p.  8). 

tkt  future  manned  and 
unmazmed  aerospace 
vehicles".  (Deleted 
siU  i€iU  eonttnnt  to 
be—nerotpoee  weapon* 
in  the  form  of). 

"If  there  was  ever  any  doubt 

"The     historic     flight 

do 

do 

Do. 

that  this  threat  Is  indeed  In- 

made  by  the  Soviet  as- 

creasinf—and       rapidly— It 

tronaut  who  first  cir- 

has been  erased  by  the  his- 

cled the  earth  2  weeks 

toric  flifht  made  by  the  So- 

ago".    (Deleted:  "It 

viet  astronaut  who  first  cir- 

there   va*    ever    any 

cled  the  nuth  2  weeks  aco 

doubt  that  thu  threat  u 

This     irreat     achievement 

indeed        tncreatmg— 

— 

CP.  5). 

and  rapidif — it  kat  been 
erased  hf"  and  "  Thit 
treat  ackietement." 

"an<l   their   oonoentration  on 
the  near  earth  regions  as  the 

Deleted 

.do 

do 

Do. 

lofticaJ  area  (or  expansion  of 

military  aerospace  power" 

(pp.  5  and  6). 
"Furthermore,     the     Soviets 

do..   

do 

do 

Do. 

have  demonstrated  by  their 

intensive  research  and   de- 

velopment   programs    that 

they  unquestioitably  seek  a 

clear     military     advantage 

over  the  free  world  alliance 

at  the  earliest  possible  date" 
(p.  6). 
"under  positive  system  of  con- 

"under an  elTective  sys- 

 do 

do 

Do. 

trols"  (p.  8). 

tem  of  iwDtrols". 

"*  *  *  the  tmquestionable  ca- 

Deleted "repel  and" 

.do 

...do 

Do. 

pacity    to   repel    and    deci- 

sively counter  any  attack 

(p.  R). 

"weapon  tvstems  have  been 
developed      lo      overpower 

"•  *  *  weafKjn  systems 

.do  .  . 

.do 

Da. 

have       l>een      devel- 

either  *  '  *"  (p.  10). 

oped  to  overcow* 
either 

I  nclnssified  npeecheg  I  articles,  Gen.  George  H.  Decker  (January-September  1961) 
[Comments  by  the  Directorate  for  Security  Review) 


Iilenlity  of  5(>eech 


1.  Army  Chaplains  Con- 
ference, Waslilngton, 
DC. 


A  llrfss  to  111th  In- 
fiintry,  I'enn.^ylvania 
National  (luard,  I'hila- 
liclphia,  I'a, 


Date 

L-leared 


Jan.     il 


Date 
delivere<l 


Feb.     g 


Jan.    ai 


Feb.   11 


Changes  made  in  manuscript 


Original  wording 


As  a  consequence  •  *  • 
and  for  the  foreseeable 
future  •  •  •  the  eom- 
petition  between  •  *  •. 


Delete  final  phrase. 


As  a  consequence  •  •  •  and 
(or  the  foreseeable  future 
•  •  •  the  contention  be- 
tween this  (I.e.  Commimist) 
social  system  and  that  of  the 
free  workl  will  continue  to 
exist. 

It  appears  better  to  some  •  •  • 
by  their  false  rationale  *  *  * 
to  accede  to  totalitarianism 
than  to  risk  the  destruction 
of  millions  of  hiunan  beings 
and  large  segments  of  the 
trulU  of  civllitatlon— [they 
would  rather  be  Red  than 
dead.] > 

The  following  note  was  made  on  clearance  copy:  "This 
general  comment  is  offered:  Portions  of  the  speech  do 
not  conform  to  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Inaugural 
address  and  particularly  the  following  thought:  'Let 
both  sides  explore  what  problems  unite  us  instead  of  be- 
laboring those  problems  which  divide  tis.'  Particular 
attention  Is  called  to  pp.  9  and  10,  but  there  are  other 
portions  which  it  Is  recommended  be  reviewed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  criteria  specified  above." 


Revised  wording  or 
deletions 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


.Aggression  and  subversion  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  are  timely  ex- 
amples of  the  means  used 
to  pursue  their  [i.e.  Com- 
munist] aim  Ol  world  dom- 
ination. 

To  support  our  national  noli- 
ele«  •  •  •  and  particularly 
our  foreign  policy  •  •  •  the 
Defense  Establishment 
must  maintain  a  military 
posture  which  is  capable  of 
meeting  any  kind  of  mili- 
tary threat  which  the  Com- 
munists might  offer. 

The  Communists  continue  to 
Improve  their  military 
power  While  moving  ahead 
on  long-range  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  defense  against 
tham  •  •  •. 


Intervention  and  sub- 
version In  *  *  *  are 
timely  eiampiles  of 
the  means  u<ied  by 
othert  to  jiursue  their 
aim  of  world  domi- 
nation. 

To  support  our  national 
policies  •  •  •  capable 
of  meeting  any  kind  of 
military  threat  which 
po(«n(ic/  enemies 
might  ofler. 


The  Comniiuiists  con- 
tinue •  •  V  While 
moving    forttard    on 


Type  of 
change 


Suggested... 


.do. 


Mandatory- 


Responsible  agency* 


Sute. 


.do. 


.do. 


do do 


Suggested. 


.do. 


Reason 


None  given. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


D«w 
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February  19 


litfubtjr  »l  »i'«*'f'i 


Pat*- 


(leiivertiti 


U/itti,  (.  ». 


I  t 


Kcb 


Kntui'l'  r^  '  '.iV  I  >innt  r.      Mar. 
W  .-St     I'. mil    -.^-l.t)     u: 
N.«     "i  ..rk      \    "I 


Mar    Is 


««•«•  fi><>tin>l>  .s  at  pad  of  tabl*". 


( 

li.«Ilk't'-  ir.  i^l' 

.:.    uAnmcrift                           | 

Oriiim! 

■voT'.inj; 

Kcvur-l  wof!!!!-.'  or 

1  yiN-  n' 


K<u<|>on;UU«  .ifency* 


llif  leiulefs  <>l  Hi  (.  oiiuiiLUiiM 
niutiins  ri-itcntr^l  their  tj»- 
^.  :?'  il  >:  »    ri'l  (loiulnalton. 
FniLiwiiii;   thi'ir  iMOAl  lUu 
niv."    Inn-.    Ilu-y    stated    thn! 
p«'M.»'ful   incth.xU  wouki    !«• 
iBwl    kill  I  twy  4saert«<rl  tiiat 
jti-nrrHi  »  ir  i-  ii')t  InrTtt  iMf 
Yet.  t  hey  (|iiu  kly  »iiiJ  "lht.t 
t  yjH-si  of  wHr     liH-*!  and  lim- 
it.- 1     .-Hiin.'i  U-  ruJe't  out  aji 
«    !i'f;iii-<    f'T    -MiKiirliiK   o>n 
till  III.  I    Av  \     -oostaot    prti« 
r\--s  t-»  ir  !  !)i.ir  otm'rttve 
•  •  !h'  'V    ,   I  .tmUnuinc  nv 
qii:'>'::ipir    fur   •   •   •   lortft 
bolll     Alll'T'lM    4J1(I     AUwl 
A.liw  vi:  !  Ki>*rve  Kofo-a 
« t.  .  :i     Mill..!     cnrii/f     ami 
U!tiriirtli-iy      >li'fc.il       <im:'i.' 
pjit'iTiv   forrv*   'n  •ithcr   liiii 


!t  wMs  on ly  ta.«t  !V<-rm-  '  Sticgmtcd . 

r»r     llu»i     "•*"<'; 
("  I)  III  ni   111  Mt   parfKj   I 

•  •  •.  h  llowiiijttli.ir 
usual  •  •  •  Jtatr.!  tluil 
pe  a  d-  '  1 1       ir,.'tti<«l«    , 

WUWl   '■■>     l"fr-'^l  '  '  ' 

■^  ft.  th.  V  'I'i  '  «.   1    1 

•  •  •  t.  «*!  :  I  '  .  .r  .-1, 
)<"tivr.    J'W    lA^y   •»- 

fUiUU<<        'i'lf       l\  I'fCft 

0/  aru.  1  ijuufrfr/iom 
II  Kick  ■'  ■  I  -lii  "««r«  III 
inlton.t    ti'-tra  :uti 


tlic 


lt.-i!    ir  if.  r 
I'.iri'l'Hii  1, 
(5>ii.  '  I     >^  1 
ni.iKr 
tV[»' 

tAitli.ii.- 
»  ir  .11  th.- 

Uv.'l.      \i- 
lit.T  itj-     r 


1.11^  'i.r.-»-s  for 
1.'  !•'•  '.'  -  »;iii-<)  to 
•  X  •  ijTi  lliv  il(  this 
■*  ir  IrnprnNiMr 
1  1  t-rtit-r  ii  i.'iri.  ir 
!:.ni»";    iti-  I';' ';'' 


:t.  itu-ii  • 
k  n  I.'.. 
Ht^t.-^  rviii  ..::^  a  [  ■ 
Ihp  it  Ui  it  »  ■  Ui 
li<>r>>  [Sir  (■»:• 
ixint  iTjUiI'i'tiM  \    t 


-ill' 


I.'.r 

<    ■    ;,    ■ 
r-'i:  •] 

[Uait      .k 
»,'       .ll- 


bi'ily  nf  .T'nr  in    'I'ljf.''!  ' 
ail  .j.i-i'ii'iit    If  .(11    "  r.'  I.  1 
di  t  \\  !i.  -li    im;    1  ;,-  i.-i'.  r  -111 
^     »  ir  ]     I   on-«  'iut  i.L.  ■,       i 
UTi  '-en  v;n  •«'■!  th..it  *t'  n  u.-' 
not    •■i..\     t«-     itif,     t'lil     •< 
riHj-'    1.^.-  •.    .i.ii  lifi'.T,...'    u. 
flk'lit      iii.i      ^■lrv   \"      I     i-r 
trwltNi  ut-mTMi  iiiK'iftu   * .^f 

l(   ulli'    1-    (lifi  <  'I    ii;-    ':      .  - 

'♦^h*'  'iv\  ■  »)piiifiii  <j  1  .■!•■  .-^'k  i<  ' 
rni-n  a.-  i  ['  u-J  ,  ■.  1  r  ■■•'. 
t-rn.  iri'1u<iil..ii.  t'  ^  ■  ■'  -  ' 
[I'lmi.iii.'  1  AMf  ■■!  ;.-M  ■  r 


[Trxt  IV 
niiir. 

i 

.if' 
l^ 

.1      Kri 

III       [ll 

(  irit 

Mifl. 

oiir    h 

ui 

Lf    J 

.    '    - 
1  ii  i^  ■ 

'          .p-t. 

»-VN' 

1 

r  1'." 

Hi. 

11    11 

t       -yr-r^ 

f4  > '  ,  1  u  1 

p.-.r 

.  I. 

ii  1 

til 

'.'1; 
nix 

.-.    ll-.. 

I 

..1.  r 

villi  t 
rskil 
..-.ilU 

•       •       • 

tii  ..   . 
n-t»-ll 

If.    i«] 

■lit  % 
inL-t  U 

MUU\ 

Aitui 

Ml 

h.iril\ 

« .  n  f  r 

Fi)i:..»;n;;  thiMr  UMiiil  illii.<iv<' 
lluf,  th^-y  <t(4lftl  ihiit  [HMO- 
ful  riifttiii<!s  woul'l  U'  (ifc- 
f<r'  1  iful  tlH'y  a,«.>«Tt«'>l 
tl    i'    .'    '  '  r.ii    » w    i.s   iKit   III 


'.111.::  .;;.•;       Kiioh.f     UuriDf 
thf  jnvst   s<   ir    •    •    • 

•  •  (l.\ii.iiii  1,  ri  .julres  r^fs- 

llVfly     Ijlfil.'      ill  I      ■,'!■*    r''. 

military    (i>r< .  -    -  ii.«it  :. 
oountenni     a.-kT.'^.s.   fi      i 
ev«-ry  Icvfl  of  i  nfl;  '  r  u-.i- 
till.'  '■•■""  •  >'•■  ■  ■  i  '.  Vk  .a  •  '■    I 


W  lnIiuikIoii  is  .1.  vi)l.ii»;  il . 
Ix'st  thlnktni:  t'l  >:irii  ho» 
to  iiiii>ri>vi'  mir  iiiUiliirv 
aapulillitiir>  A<  you  know. 
Om-  first  rtliort-r.nif*"  ap- 
priiw.il  •  •  •  tia<  Nt-n  for- 
•Mfl'l  to  Trml'lrnt  Ki-n- 
r-  ■  [  \  <<r'<»ii'l,  loiiit- 
r  i'  ..  '.  !  TTnyrr  romprrhvn- 
11 V  j\iTiK  ivsliitUInn  will 
pr  tiiMy  t».  uri'liTtakpn  lii 
til.-  fw-ar  fiitiir.'.]  ' 
[Not  only  is  tlw  p«»«iMltt  v 
in.  r>  iismi;  Itiit  siiaMi-  roii- 
V  'ition.kl  military  actions 
II  IV  ort-iir  -ua<!«>r  the  niu- 

tii  .  !.  '  Trtuf  of  "tiateKlr 
III.  '-u  nipnliilitl«  — tt  \s 
*isi.  ciiinoiw  llial  rounter- 
lnsiirvr»'in\    luil.ins   will   br- 


•  •  Ih. 

iiig     n 

*  *  *  1  ' 
niatolN 

(  IWIll  J 

I'i'.  l.<  r 


State... 


IUMW) 


1* 


1-    U   nKlllMl 

irvnirn;     Uit 

U'.      II     I    ilttl- 

I  .  iiiilitr 

..<«    Ui 


do 


r)«>tcftmi      L^    .1 

V   M   •   ■  '.       .t 

uil    -J  ■   '.  I.ii 

(in.-   '-^    Vtrn'.l   iip<>ri  u.s 

'  •>    I  .    1."  I,  *  0'  'Ite    'tf- 


it.   !        N!..ii.!_[ory 
!      -' 
•    .f 


do. 


...i.. 


!<.-»■.-■♦ 'f*n         /tI      lrfl*ffv>W. 

»«ll.    ...  I.  A  1    .1  ,      a.'  "    Ut 

(..;r        l|..  1. 1-       j..       ..i.'.T 
•I'  !''•• 


..       ...--I 


.do 


do 


I-....  ,■ 

K.il  ..veil.'  *  •  •  f..  > 
st.il<"i  I  Uit  ■■  nay  '< 
fHumi  if  0  ickieTf  'fir'T 
a'liM  liy  iwarrtii! 
melho"!*,  an't  thut 
p»  ! '  .;  -  /»  niT  1.  m  ir  L» 
II. .t    ■  .  .  t  i\'.'' . 

■-III,.  -    ■.   .  •    ,. -w.T  '  •  •  • 

*  •  •  'l(i:!'''*T  •  •  * 
rri  .Via'  ^>n  j.       !fis"n 


K  \     ,1  :iii<ii:!(Tpriliit  ^..n 


None  glTifn. 


I>. 


.do.. 


.do 


.do 


•n  at  Indicatrd 


Deletion 


do 

.do 


.do 


'       ..do 
..do 


\  -  !■ 


Do. 


I)«. 


I^ 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


■^tit--     „ 


Do. 
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Identity  of  speech 


.  Founder*  Day  Dtnner, 
W«it  I'olnt  Society  — 
ront.Dued 


r  o  ni  b  1  n  f  '1  Civic 
Club*,  ColuDit'la, 
6.C. 


ft    V  i*     Armor    Aaeocia- 
tlon.  Kort  Knoi,  Ky 


Date 
rloared 


Mar.  17 


A  i>r     17 


Mb)     10 


Dau 
deliTered 


Mar.  18 


Apr     17 


8*«  footnotpfl  at  end  of  tn'ilr 


May   U' 


Chance*  made  In  maniurript 


Original  wordlnf 


ReTlsed  wording  or 
deletions 


come  more  frequent.  This 
Is  a  Mibiect  whicb  I  ahall 
dtactMi  in  more  detail  In  a 
few  momenta.] 
*  *  *  a  balanrea  posture  lor 
«ubhelll|crreDcy  arttons. 

Lastly — If  we  are  to  preaerve 
our  imsttion  of  ereatDee*  and 
honor  In  the  world  of  na- 
tion*—we  must  consciously 
strive  to  place  the  Interests 
of  our  country  flrrt.  If  we 
are  not  prei^ared  to  accept 
the  sacrl flees,  the  disciplines 
and  the  great  ri^k*  which 
this  mighty  Nation  mutt 
demand  of  Its  own— then 
tboae  peoples  who  will  place 
their  country  first  will  pass 
us  by  and  win  the  domina- 
tion of  the  world.* 

[In  my  judgment,  we  c&o  ex- 
pect the  Communists  to 
continue  with  their  coiKept 
of  protracted  conflict.] 

The  uncommitted— or  third 
force — nations  are  rapidly 
fCalnlnc  iiK-reitslng  rwo(riil- 
tlon  in  International  affairs  ' 

CorrestJondlngly.  critically 
Important  training  of  these 
forces  tl  e.,  Special  Forces] 
In  the  fields  of  Intelligence, 
counterintelligence,  civil 
afTaIrs,  and  tisychological  I 
wartere  can  be  stepr^ed  up  •  i 

[I  am  sure  that  you  have  read  i 
with  Interest  the  announce-  | 
ment  made  of  the  plan  to 
modemite  the  Army's  dl- 
rlslonal  onranization.  You 
will  recognise  that  the  new 
structtire  is  In  conformance 
with  the  objectives  of  adapt- 
ability  and  flexibility  that  I 
have  just  outlined. 

[Also  apinrent  In  the  design 
of  the  tiew  division  is  the  In- 
fluence oi  .\rmor's  combat 
command  concept.  Your 
lone  experience  In  building 
the  mlsston-type  fonnatton 
has  proven  in  valuable  in  ar- 
riving at  a  diviston  that  can 
be  tailored  from  oomblna- 
tions  of  standard  Infantry, 
tank,  mecbanixed  units  (or 
a  particular  miSBlOD. 

[All  of  the  combat  arms  will 
find  Increased  opportunltiea 
for  the  use  of  their  capeblU- 
ttea  in  the  new  organintioti. 
The  mecfaaniied  division, 
for  example,  will  afTord  op- 
portunities for  Inten  try -ar- 
mor training  and  opermtioos 
that  we  have  previously  had 
only  In  very  limited  degree. 

[Thooe  who  have  developed 
this  new  structure  and  those 
who  have  thus  fkr  reviewed 
It— find  It  a  sound  step  tn 
mo<lemlsatlon.  We  believe 
It  ofTers  ..  logical  move  tn  the 
continuing  evolution  of  com- 
b>at  formations.] 

[The  study  of  a  concept  ot 
organization  along  these 
lines  Is  actively  underway. 
This  concept  envlaions  flex- 
ible armored,  mecbanited. 
Infantry,  and  airborne  divi- 
sions whose  basic  tactical 
units  would  be  .nterebange- 
able,  both  within  and  be- 
tween divisions. 

[All  of  the  divisions  would 
have  a  common  base  By 
the  addition  of  standard  In- 
fantry, armored  mecha- 
nixe<l  unit  "building blocks" 
to  this  base,  divisions  could 
tie  tailored  for  [tarticular 
missions  and  specific  eeo- 
graphlc  areas. 

[1  believe  that  you  recognize 
the  influence  of  Armor's 
combat  oommand  structure 
tn  this  study.  I  feel,  also, 
that  you  recognize  the  need 
for  a  mechanized  division 
to  meet  the  requirements 
for  increa.sesi  mobility,  and 
for  protection  on  both  the 
nuclear  an'l  nonnuclear  bat- 
tle fields.  ]  » 


•  *  *  a  l))ilanced  pos- 
ture dunnt  o  period  of 
mUrnattonal  Un*i»n. 

Lastly  •  •  •  place  the 
Interests  of  our  coun- 
try atxmt  those  of  our- 
selves. If  we  are  not 
prepared  *  • *  then 
those  peoples  who 
seri;  to  dommate  ntAert 
may  [>a.<;s  us  by  and 
domhint:  the  world. 


IXleUil 


Tlie    nev     and    neutral 
nations  *  •  '. 


•  •  •  in  tuch  iifld*  OI 
cfnivtrrirUeiimmce  and 
cmc  affatrt  *  *  '. 


I>elctioii: 


do. 


Typeo/ 


Mandatory. 


...do. 
...do. 


.do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


.do. 


Responsible  agency* 


0A8D(PA). 


.do. 


..do 


NoneKiveo. 

Do. 
Do. 


.do. 


.do. 


do. 


do... 


.do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


t49e 


ItlenUtjr  ui  speech 


ft.   t    S.    Arnuv    As80c<»- 
tRiii  -  Coiitlninvl 


Arnic'l      K<>rc»^      T>ay 

»<l<irt'ss,  litrlui,  'ifr- 

luaiiy. 
Pennsylvanui  Military 

Coll*"!?!*      KTUiJuatioii 

pit'rcLs^s,     Chester, 

F'a. 
IntiT  American   Amiy 

(otifen-noe,  fanjiiu 

<  'ill. 1 1  Ziiii*-. 
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rtuinK<>s  m/i.le  ;n  nt&nuscrli>t 

Orljrlnal  wirllm  R«vla»<l  wnnhng  uc 

ileletlona 


February  19 


r>tu« 

rt— rail 


Date      ' 

(lailTereai 


VI  ay   10 


Apr. 


Nfiy    It 


July 


May   12 


Nfrty   JJ 


June 


Jul;      10 


10.  Anitricuii  I-eckwi  Boys 
>.  -itKiii,  I'l'iin^on. 

?<••<■  ('■"if  nuti'M  u  f  incl 


July    24     July 
f  tnhU\ 


[In  this  oounection,  yni  !rivi> 
perha[)<  iiot.il  llw  pri>(><)tii»l 
thttt  i}<  Mijw  uri'lcr  stU'ly  to 
est.iliinh  !»  .-tr;ili'tri<'  Kf- 
•»TVv  (  omMi.iml  tlutl  woul'l 
iiK-luile  Uith  thfl  dlri4l'>«rir 
Army  (  orps  An>\  elementK 
of  Hie  Tiwlical  Air  C'om- 
inan<l.  Thi-i  woukl  otT«r  a 
riuml«er  i>f  *.  Ivintaires.  A.s 
the  piar  l.s  iimler  con»>>ler!t- 
tu>n,  It  WDiii.l  not  t*  »p(>n>- 
Viridt*-  for  riM'  to  List  tte  »<1- 
vaiiliiitrs  »iMi')Ut  due  recog- 
tUUnn  of  Utf  (liftirxilti<!.-< 
invoivc'l  1  run.  howewtT. 
[Kiiiit  out  til  it  the  .\rniy 
iia-s  lorii:  •vniKht  a  p1i)!«t 
oomm.iiil  r>laUori>(iip  U- 
tweeri  uur  tri»ips  aii'l  tlifir 
tat-tu-al  .^r  siip(»)rt.  VS  »• 
cwnsi'ler  such  a  system  e« 
sBntliil.  both  Uw  «)mlilnt<.! 
IrHiniiK;  .iri'l  for  0(>eratlons. 
You  in  Arm'>r  q*^'!!  no  onn- 
vinciiig  o(  the  ertwlivenes.-^ 
of  a  weU  ODOT'tlnatcU  ouiu- 
biniitlon  of  icroiin'l  arm.'i  ^ii<l 
rhtw   iir  sup(>ort  J  " 

No  sn;iiifti"Hiit  chtuini"' 


\  I  ch.iiJijes. 


(In  .ill  l)if  !ii-^ti>ry  of  this  rlow' 
,i.is4><  i.iiion  '.  e.,  hf-lwffri 
Itiitc'l  Htat»-M  an'I  I-atln 
AmtTioin  military  1,  lher»- 
hii  t>efii  no  otter  of  vi(.)l«'ii.-»' 
to  ttif  <e.-iirity  or  Wflfnrf  i<f 
iny  nation  in  lh»'  worM  J 

Howfvt-r  (amilirtr  the  prinn 
pie.  thu  iluii'T  f !  ••  .  tm- 
IHisition  of  ilt-»{X)lisiii.'<  J  - 
stemming  frim  *  (Hjwer  l>a.sf 
in  the  r  .>..-;  K.  an  1  Kt-.l 
ChiTii  hii.<  reHclwl  umi 
noii-'>  !>ro[«)r'i<iris. 

We    rfoisni/f     that     the    ''n  1 
objfctiv.'    l.s    to   f  jt^n  !    tli«- 
(le»(x)H.sm    of   a    .-vivifi    rt>- 
Uviial  empLH'  ovw  the  .\niiT 
leas     [its    It    lias     tH-.n    ei- 
lenl'.!  over    HuniTrtry.    I'o 
Ian  !.     (VrThoslovnJnii,    an'l 
>ji.st    (.>»-rmiiiiy.      1  he    (mps 
•iil'ilif  y  that  K""'!  ("tuna  imiy 
ilevclop  as  a  rival  Commii 
rust    [Miwer.    v^kmft    to   ei 
tHnl     it.H    oriental     tviie     of 
'lesiH)ti5m    ov(T    our    nmn 
tries,  us  h:irilly  a  mor<'  iiivu 
in?  pr'»i»'et  J 

Th«  (•<)iitr:<<lii-t  ion-;  U  •■*••.  r 
th^-s*'  [>rorias«--  iUil  '!;•■  r>  ;i.. 
l»ps  of  life  in  the  f  -;  ■■  k 
an<l  ;n  Ke.l  Ctiina    •   •  • 

A«  yoii  know,  the  Confj-renfe 
of  the  IiiliT  Kriierl<-n.n  Kco- 
nomii-  .ui'l  .•vH-ial  t'ouncii  — 
the  Alil.inn  f^iT  I'rokTi's.s — 
will  o[»-n  in  t  rupu  ly  *  ithin 
a  few  il.i>s  of  (,ur  irieetink; 
This  L'oiiferHiii'e  »ili  l^uiuh 
i.  'lynamlc  liVyeiir  pi. in 
dimeU  dl  iBtLsfyiii|{  the  hu.->lc' 
needs  of  the  ^rnerimn  i»<i- 
[ii>"f  for  hoii.es,  work  ni'l 
lafiil.  he.iltti  iiT'l  s,-ho<i|s 
ThLs  pl.»n,  if  stifif-^sful, 
shoiiM  do  inui'h  to  r«>rr.i  t 
••««'nMmi'-  (iiri'lilhiin  w  :  ;  t; 
the  I  \t\;. '•..■:■  :■'  t  ■  \-  ■  •  ■'. 


-do. 


(I.>»e%.T    'Hmiliar   •   •   • 
stj'niiii.'ii:  fruiu  a  Cow- 
muni't    iMiwt^    tmnf 
l^-  :-.u  h.-.l.    •   •    • 


Ae  r'-oiemie  tint  the 
end  ohte«iye  ■  to 
eilenrl  llt«  ita«(i<iHiiii 
ol  /vmmunum  ovfr  Ihm 
.America.*.      Keiaain 

d>T    deleted. 


Tyiw  of 
rhanre 


Re«()uiiml.it  Atviuj' 


K«a«oo 


Mftud^lof) 


duitKfsieJ 


Mm  lalury 


\o 


i><U. 


nv.«Ti   i-^ 


?t»fe 


.do 


[Idle    ..:,„,■,.     ,:      !    ■.     ;;:;:;     ire.i^ 

wh'Te  It  -.ill  opriite  most 
effeetivelv  ure  ,ib.j)  the  an"** 
that  the  i'"omniiinLst  ♦•ek  to 
■1/  iiuiipairns  of 
aiid     iufrtlll^ 


'   '  n  .il.lies   of   life    bj 


\«  V'Mi  kTio»-,  the  t'trtl 
f.itT'inriimiTi  Httnmt 
of  ttie  Inter-AiiMrloan 
KeonomU-  and  SoriaJ 
Coiinell  will  open  •  •  • 
wit  Inn  fi  few  days  '  *  ' 
I'Kit  mftltrtt  M  MM  0/ 
IT 'lit  p<)tr»Ji(U  iiffniti 
canci  and  proaiiM  for 

and  tnitr  pendtnl  m 
•io'i.»  0'  I  hit  krmtitvkert 
ami  'riA  ntitional  and 
filer-  { rj^rrican  nutttu 
lionji  "w  nxtai  profreit 
a'lii  ec'jfi^mie  dtr<U»p- 
mfit  r\t     rrnttae 

pin'i'rng  f^'jrt  V^. 'i 
ol  tkis  rrutltnt  vUi  ht 
at  tXf  \f<irt  ot  tkt  AUi- 

aiuf    ''IT    J'T'itfTtlt. 

Del.  !.-l. 


do. 


do 


.    de 


launeh  til. 
Insiireerry 
warfare  J 

No  ch.lllges   !r 


i  le.. 


.do 


.  ..'I'-' 


DUI). 


.Nolle  riven. 


Kn  ilr  lev 

■uti)e<  t 
lion. 


;>f     «t«ieriient 
u    lnlTi<rrl» 


None  jiTMi. 


N  joe 


Noiif  g\ 


D* 
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I(l«ntUyer*pM>ck 


11.  AjK>cUUan  of  the  V.B. 
Army,  WuhtertMi, 
I)  (\ 


11   lith    Infantry    DItI- 


11.  " Military  Aspect*  of 
the  ('oM  War"  <arU<la 
BTupoetd    ler    puMtc*- 

uon;. 


timtwi 


Sept 


Sept.  12 


T>ate 
«MiT«red 


&PL    8 


Cl«nf«e  made  In  manaMrtpt 


Original  wwdbif 


Sept.  30 


[Today  on  tlic  other  side  of  the 
irorM  from  Berlin,  the  <rf- 
finrt  and  men  mMer  Oen- 
er«l  MeOarr,  workteff  or 
the  irrotmd  with  tk«  fovem- 
ment  and  military  /orccs 
o(  8*uth  Vietnam,  are  pro- 
)ectlD|;  the  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  a  wav  that 
caoBDt  be  dnpUeated  hj  any 
oUier  meaoa.] 

•  •  •  we  will  fie  able  to  pro- 
curt  aome  [3.300]  of  the 
nuMlfm  M-113  armored  per- 
wmnrl  carrier  [some  i;200 
arj  the  modem  T-114  fall 
tracked  oonunand  aad  re- 
rotmalaaanre  vehicle,  aad 
[•ome  14,500  of]  the  new 
M-l.'l  M-too  &uk  *  *  * 
heUt»[>t«n  [•/  wbicli  we 
wUl  oht^o  aome  225]  of 
the  light  abaerTattea  type. 

•  *  *  we  wlU  obtain  Eaome 
lO.OfJO]  o/tbc  modern  VRC- 
U  radio  •  •  •.» 

No  changes  made 


Propoeed  manuMrlDt  Is  at- 
tached at  tab  T  of  the  large 
Tolnme.  Tbta  waa  Bot 
cleared  lor  raaaons  ezprcMed 
a.<  follows: 

"It  H  f>eooKiil«Ad  Oiat 
much  of  tlda  kiB4  o<  BMtertal 
has  already  been  m»dc 
pabilc,  bat  n  is  reuniting  tai 
(aereasiOK  imteTarable  pab- 
licity  abroad  and  ij  sat^ecA- 
ln«  the  United  8Ut«a  to 
moantlBx  adTcrae  erltlciam. 
The  CoBunoBiat  preai  and 
radio  are  haTlnx  a  field  day 
quoting  back  tbe  war<le  of 
U.a  souroac,  laekidinK  mlU- 
tary  pubUcatlona,  on  tbe 
role  and  oapafafflties  of 
military  ontt  and 
lorcrs  croups  vhlcb  are 
eharged  wtth  acttrely  inter- 
iFirlBK  in  tka  iBtemal  aftrirB 
o  f  otl  le  r  aoon  trtea. 

"This  parUeidar  artide, 
it  la  beUevad,  votM  pro- 
vide an  aiiieolaUj  Mch-tercl 
and  aathorltatiTe  (pokes- 
man  Uyr  muXanffly  prapa- 
gtuMlisU  la  qnate  at  leagth. " 


Revtwd  wrrrdhif  or 


DckUoD. 


•  •  •  we  will  1*  able  to 
pro<-ure  tizeabU  gtttm- 
Utim  ol  •  •  •. 

Deletion  of  nnmher? 


•  •  we     will     obtain 
arvGral  thousand  *  *  *. 


Type  of 

change 


Mandatory. 


.do. 


do 


Responjible  agency* 


State. 


OASD  (PA) 


do. 


State. 


State  teKiabed  eomment 
"  We  are  cooperating 
with  allies  by  training 
Vletmaaae  troops  to 
defend  their  vital  In- 
taraaL"  Amy's  pro- 
poaal  to  Rifostltntc 
qnotad  ■BnUag  kr  de- 
leted porttoQ  was  ap- 
prored. 

None  given. 


Do. 


As  Indicated  ts  2d  col- 


(as 


•f  the  •  •  •")  appWed  to  pp.  • 
•  an«  10  of  a  i««ted  *taft  aub- 


I  CuBUBeiit    lb*  arlelnai  draft  oT  this  ipaach  was  swhrnMad  far  revknr  on  Jan. 
IWl.  and  was  coonltnated  with  Department  of  State.    KeaBlUnc  Ptate  caninirnt 
abov*— "This  f  iiJ  ooaaaieBt  k  •ffmxi:  Portions  of  the 
and  in  of  that  original  draft  (t;kb  (.'),  aad  Dot  to  pp. 

mltt«(l  kier  (Ub  A).  Army  vUb<irew  original  dn>ft  upon  baarlni  «/  Stato's  oom- 
nients.  aiid  mlmiltted  rerlwed  ttraft  Jan.  17,  IWI,  which  «-as  cleorea  tbat  same  day 
wtth  two  sngirralaJ  atMagro  Indlcatod  above.  Hoarce  of  tbaee  two  f*-rcf  aot  clear 
but  beMeved  resuK  oi  tcle(>bnns  ooordloation  with  State. 

•  rommmt    IVith  ahoTT  rtiaiiges  made  by  ^tate.    No  reaiton  was  Indicated. 

•  OonunenL  Sonroi  of  <>plrik«i  of  porUm  "A.lthoii|tTi  a  ireneral  Baetair  war  •••.■• 
ruHiot  l>e  arU-rBiuied.  Tt>«  oUier  cbiuirea  were  made  by  State  wtth  thtseonnnent: 
"Pufirejt  nmllthip  ilil5  scnionc^  slnoc  It  i>  a  fnvorite  Russian  propefanda  tbemoi." 


«  Tke  abore  7  dmiifes  were  made  by  tbe  Department  of  State. 

•  Deletkx)  made  by  OASD(PA)  as  premature  anaooBoomcBt. 

•  Above  8  dianses  were  made  by  the  Department  of  Btate. 
'  Above  3  etaangaa  were  made  by  tbe  Department  of  State. 

I  ctMBge  made  by  OASD(PAJ  to  avokl  emphases  on  sensitiva  Special  Foren 
activities. 

•  Above  deletions  made  by  0A8D(PA)"  Subject  to  release  of  official  anaoimoement.*' 
»  Deleted  by  08D  as  prematura. 

"  Deletions  made  by  OASD(PA)  to  protect  quantity  figures. 


'Soorea  of  chaztge,  as  Indlcatad  on  cleanu>ce  oopy. 
other  than  OASD-PA  so  indicated. 


£ntry  "DOD"  means  tM>  source 


I    ' 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piwident,  under  the 
previous  order,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agi-eed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINAnONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  19,  1962 : 

Diplomatic  and  Fokcicn  Satvicx 

John  Bartlow  Martin,  ot  nilnols,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary   and  Plenipotentiary 

CVIII— 157 


of    the   United    States    of    America    to    the 
Dominican  Republic. 

UJ3.  DisntiCT  Jtjooe 

James  A.  Coolahan,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
UJ8.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey,  r\ct  Mendon  Morrill,  deceased. 

PZDSEAI.  Fabm  Cszdit  Boaro 

The  followlog-najned  persons  to  be  mem- 
ben  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Bofu-d,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  for  terms  expiring 
March  81,  1M8: 

Jennings  B.  Puller,  of  Wyoming. 

William  T.  Steele,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Peace  Corps 
PsLMl  P.  Geren,  of  Texas,  to  be  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps,  to  which  office  he 
was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  19, 1962: 

DXPABTMXNT     Or    BTATS 

W.  Averell  Harrlman,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Walt  Whitman  Rostow.  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State. 

DiFLOlCATIC     AND    POREICN     SEBTICX 
AMBASSAOOB 

Walter  P.  McConaughy,  of^  Alabama,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Sxtraordlnary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  XTnlted  States  of 
America  to  Pakistan. 

TJJS.  Akics  CoNxaoL  and  Disaxmament 

ACENCT 

Vice  Adm.  Edward  Nelson  Parker,  U.S. 
Navy,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  an  Assistant 
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February  19 


Director,   US.   Anna  Control  and  Dlsanna- 
ment  Agency. 

Jacob  D.  Beam,  mt  New  Jeraey.  to  be  an 
Asalatant  Director,  V3.  Anna  Control  and 
Disunnament  Agency. 


— —      ^a^  ■• 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Febri  ary  19,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Ell  B.  Oreenwald,  Congregation 
Mispallellm.  Chester.  Pa.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our  God  and  God  of  our  fathers,  grant 
enduring  peace  to  a  troubled  world  which 
yearns  for  peace  in  this  era  of  insecurity 
and  conflict. 

Bless  with  good  health  and  keen  judg- 
ment the  Members  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Make  them  aware  of  the 
needs  of  all  the  people,  so  that  the  leg- 
islation they  consider  today  will  re- 
flect the  lofty  American  Ideals  of  democ- 
racy, equality,  and  human  compassion. 

Grant  our  Nation  the  will  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  common  good.  Cause 
the  peoples  of  the  world  to  flock  to  our 
banner  of  freedom;  let  us  all — as  chil- 
dren of  the  Almighty — join  together  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

O  Ood.  look  upon  us  with  mercy,  and 
cause  us  always  to  do  Thy  will.    Amen. 


I 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  February  15.  1962.  was  read 
and  approved. 


THE    WILDERNESS    ACT 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
rerise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request/ of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr      O'BRIEN     of     New     York.     Mr 
Speaker,  the  people  of  New  York  State 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  enactment 
of  the  Wilderness  Act.  8.  174.  in  this  87th 
Congress. 

That  they  understand  and  appreciate 
wilderness  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  they 
maintain  and  are  enlarging  in  size  their 
2  ^-i -million-acre  forest  preserve  In  the 
Adirondack  and  Catskill  Mountains. 
The  sanctity  of  such  wild  lands  has. 
since  1895.  been  guaranteed  by  their 
State  constitution.  They  have  re- 
peatedly turned  down  attempts  to  weak- 
en such  protection  by  amendments 

Our  people  rightly  feel  that  they  have 
a  big  stake  In  the  Wilderness  Act.  They 
know  that  modern  pressures  of  our  rap- 
idly expanding  Industrial  and  commer- 
cial complex  mandates  decisive  action  to 
permanently  protect  unspoiled  remnants 
of  the  American  scene.  The  Wilderness 
Act  is  fundamental  legislation  and  it 
represents  a  historic  opporttmity  for 
such  preservation  of  our  irreplaceable 
wilderness  heritage.  The  act  has  within 
it  provisions  of  a  sound  program  for  its 
enduring  protection. 


We  are  especially  eager  to  see  this 
measure  passed  by  the  House  this  ses- 
sion without  crippling  amendments  be- 
cause we  know  it  has  already  been 
properly  adopted  to  other  needs  of  our 
economy  and  culture. 


NOT  JUNK  MAIL 


Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  tlie  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  an  article  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Friday.  February  16.  a 
statement  by  one  of  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  in  this  House  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  CoNTt!  with  whom  I  spoke 
a  couple  of  hours  ago  and  told  him  I  was 
going  to  mention  his  blast  at  junk  mail 
as  soon  as  Congress  convened  today. 
While  the  article  in  this  Washington 
daily  newspaper  on  the  front  page 
thereof  does  not  positively  state  that  any 
of  my  mail  in  the  subway  near  the  folding 
rot^m  was  junk  mail  or  was  being  mailed 
out  as  occupant  mail,  nevertheless,  the 
reading  of  the  full  article  where  It  says 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
made  a  speech  "touching  the  raw  nerve 
of  congressional  junk  mall.'  "  could  be 
easily  understood.  I  think,  by  the  ordi- 
nary reader  to  tell  that  the  reprints  of 
a  speech  by  Representative  Clyde  Doyli, 
Democrat,  of  California,  called,  "My  Bill 
Will  Outlaw  Communist-Action  Organi- 
zations. Including  the  Communist  Party," 
were  to  go  out  as  occupant  mail.  TTie 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  did  not 
say  that  the  reprints  of  my  speech  on 
my  bill  to  outlaw  the  Conimunist  Party 
were  going  out  as  occupant  mall,  but  my 
name  being  associated  in  the  article  as 
It  was  with  other  Members  of  Congress 
specifically  named  I  wish  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  the  reprints  of  my 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  about 
my  bill  to  outlaw  the  Communist  Party 
several  days  ago  and  which  reprints  were 
not  paid  for  by  the  Government,  but  by 
me  personally,  were  there  by  the  folding 
room  to  be  Inserted  in  due  course  in 
envelopes  with  my  frank  on  them,  but 
not  with  any  occupant  addresses  on 
them.  They  had  no  addresses  upon  them 
as  yet  for  they  were  to  be  shipped  by  the 
folding  room  to  my  great  23d  Congres- 
sional District  office  in  Los  Angeles 
County  where  they  were  to  be  hand- 
addressed  under  the  suf>ervislon  of  my 
ofQce  staff  there  at  an  addressing  party 
attended  by  volunteer  workers  who 
wished  my  message  about  the  Communist 
Party  and  my  bill  to  outlaw  all  Com- 
munist-action organizations  In  the 
United  States  to  be  received  by  many 
people  I  do  not  use  occupant  mailing 
I  did  not  use  It  In  this  case.  I  wish  to 
make  that  crystal  clear.  Therefore,  the 
reported  blast  at  junk  mall  reportedly 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  cannot  be  applied 
to  my  envelopes  and  the  reprints  of  my 
speech  which  were  paid  for  by  me  and 
not  by  the  taxpayers. 


ALLIANCE   FOR   PROGRESS    IN 
LATIN    AMERICA 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
i.ouisiana"' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
not  commonsense  Indicate  that  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  In  Ijitln  America  is 
doomed  to  failure  unless  the  Govern- 
ment stands  by  a  policy  of  not  giving 
our  wealth  to  any  Latin  American  coun- 
try until  that  country  hsus  lived  up  to 
our  understanding  of  the  Bogot4  Con- 
ference and  brought  Into  being  realistic 
land  and  tax  reforms? 

Short  of  the  fulfillment  of  such  an 
agreement,  the  program  is  doomed  to 
failure  The  poor  will  remaUi  poor,  the 
rich  will  be  richer,  and  America's  re- 
sources will  be  nearer  exhaustion,  our 
public  debt  larger,  and  certainly  our 
p<;litical  and  financial  entanglements. 
agreemenLs.  and  contracts  more  frustrat- 
ing and  disillusioning  than  ever.  We 
are  too  anxious  to  substitute  dollars  for 
common.'^ense  in  dealing  with  people  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  In  many  In- 
stances, the  recipients  are  smarter  than 
we  give  them  credit  for  being.  Can  we 
deny  the  fact  that  there  are  more  mil- 
lionaires on  a  per  capita  basis  In  Latin 
America  than  in  North  America? 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SALES  TAX 

Mr  MCMILLAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <H  R. 
258 1  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sales  Tax  Act  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
tax  imposed  on  certain  gross  receipts,  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Motor 
Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  to 
transfer  certain  parking  fees  and  other 
moneys  to  the  highway  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bin. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  trust  the  gentleman 
will  give  us  some  explanation  of  what 
the  other  body  did  with  respect  to  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr  McMillan  I  win  be  happy  to 
make  such  an  explanation. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

ConrKMXNCT  Retoit  (H.  RafT.  No.  1328) 
Th«  Committee  of  conference  on  th»  dis- 
agreeing votea  of  the  two  Houeea  on  the 
amendmenu  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
258)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales 
Tax  Act  Ui  Increase  the  rate  of  tax  imposed 
on  certain  gross  receipts,  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking 
Facility  Act  of  1942  to  transfer  certain  park- 
ing fees  and  other  moneys  to  the  highway 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met. 
after  full   and   free  conference,   have  agreed 
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to  tlMk- 


OF 


to  recananaad  aod  to 
respective  Dousis  as  follcnM: 

That  %bm  Houas  i«a»(to  ttom  lU  dia^ree- 
msni  to  the  tnmnamrmi,  at  tte  BaiMts  to 
ths  tm  et  tiM  hUl  %aA  sgrae  to  Um  musm 
with  aa  ■mendment  as  toUowa:  In  lima  at 
the  matter  propossd  to  be  In— rtoil  by 
Senate   amendment   Insert  the   following 

"mxa   I — AtcBfBMKim   to  tbi 
ooLTnmiA  m*LMa  tax  act  aw» 

or  oouncst*  xjtm  tax  act 

'  Sbc.  101.  (a)  BecUoc  138  of  ths  Dtstrlct 
of  OoIumbU  Bales  Tkx  Act  (DjC.  Cods  47- 
aa03)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  *a  per 
centum'  and  by  Inaertliig  tn  lien  thereof  t 
par  centum*  and  by  strLdnf  out  In  flM  pro- 
rlso  thsreof  "Z  per  centcm'.  and  Inaertlnc  in 
lieu  theraof  '4  per  centiun*. 

"(b)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  aactlon  177  at  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code  47  ae(M(a))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"'(a)  On  each  sale,  other  than  sales  of 
food  (or  human  oonsuniption  off  the  prsm- 
Ises  whsre  sucb  food  Is  lold.  and  other  than 
sales  or  charges  for  rooms,  lodging!,  or  ac- 
c<  >m  mods  tin  ns  furnlshsct  to  tranalsnts.  such 
amounts  as  may  be  prsiicrlbed  by  the  Board 
of  Cammlsslonars  of  the  District  at  Columbia 
to  carry  out  the  purposeu  of  this  section.' 

"(c)  Suhesctlon  (c)  of  section  127  of  such 
Act  (DX:.  Code  47-a«>4(c))  to  amended  by 
striking  out  '3  per  oeittuffi'  and  Inserting 
In  Hsu  thereof  '4  par  osatum'. 

"aac.  loa.  Ssction  21U  of  tbs  District  of 
Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  (I).C.  Cods  47-2702)  U 
amsnded  by  striking  out  '2  per  esntum'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thsreor  '3  per  oentum'. 

"Sac  103.  The  amend  menu  mads  by  ths 
first  two  sections  ot  this  title  shall  talcs  eflact 
on  the  first  day  of  tbn  first  n>anth  which 
begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day  aftar 
the  date  at  aaactmant  of  this  Act.  From 
and  after  ti»e  sAectiTe  date  of  such  aaaead- 
ments,  all  referencss  in  Cb«  Dtotrlct  ot  Co- 
lumbia Use  Tax  Act  to  secttona  126.  and  127 
ot  the  District  ot  Columbia  aalss  Tax  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  reference  to  such  sec- 
tions 13*  and  127  as  amanded  by  the  first 
secuon  of  this  UUs. 

"rrrLE  n — AlcrivDMEim  to   twt  Dtsian-i   or 

Ct>LT?MBl*     IWCOlrt    ktn    rSANmiSX    TAX    ACT 

or  i»«7 

"Sec.  301.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
7(a)  of  UUe  XII  of  iha  District  of  ColvunbU 
Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1M7.  as 
amended  («1  8t«t.  252;  »ac  47-1586f  (a)  (1), 
DC.  Code),  is  amsndsd  to  raad  as  foUows: 

"  '  ( 1 )  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount  ot 
tax  dua  as  shown  on  ths  taxpayer's  return 
is  dus  and  payable  In  full  at  the  tlnu  pre- 
scribed in  this  article  for  the  filing  of  such 
return.' 

"Sac.  203.  The  provisions  of  this  Utlc  shaU 
be  appilcahle  to  the  taxable  years  i>eglnning 
after  December  31,  IMl. 


"mPLE  m- 


IXAX.     ■aTAtX     Dl 
TAX   ACT 


BXOOBBATIOM 


"8ar.  901.  DiJiwiiiuws.— When  tised  In 
this  title,  unless  otherwise  required  by  the 
context — 

"(a)  The  word  District'  means  the  Dis- 
trict of  OolumMa. 

"(b)  The  word  'Oocnmlssloners'  means  the 
CommlsBloocrs  of  ths  District  of  Columbia. 
of  their  duly  authorized  agents  or  refire- 
sentatlves. 

"(c)  The  word  'deed'  means  any  docu- 
ment. Instrument,  or  writing  (other  than 
a  will  and  other  than  a  leaae) ,  regardleas  of 
where  made,  exacutad.  or  dsUTcred  wbareby 
any  real  proparty  in  tha  District  of  Oolum- 
taia,  or  any  Intarast  therein,  la  oonveyad. 
Tsatad.  granted,  bargained,  sold,  transferred, 
or  aaalgnad. 

"(d)  Tha  words  "real  property*  mean  evary 
estate  or  right,  legal  or  equitable,  preaent 
or  future,  vested  or  contingent  tn  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments  located  In 
whole  or  In   part   within   the   District. 


"(e)  Tte  vortl  ^eoMldvat 
otlMTvlto  profldad  tn  aaottm  Mt  <tf  ttta 
title,  means  the  price  or  amoimt  aetoally 
IMdd.  cr  raqolMd  to  ha  paid,  tor  nal  property 
Inoiuitlng  aoj  aMrt#agaa.  Iktam,  or  ancum- 


"(f)  Thtt  vonl  'pecBoa'  naaiM  an  IndlTld- 
ual,  partasEBhIp.  aooiaty.  aaaoclstlfwt,  jolAt 
atock  onmpanj.  oorporatlan,  estato.  reoaiver, 
troBtaa.  lartgnaa.  any  IndlTldual  acting  In  a 
fiduciary  or  rapraaantatlM  capacity,  whethar 
ajqiolntod  by  a  court  or  otbarwlaa,  any  oobk- 
htntMao.  at  todlTiduals.  and  any  ottMr  form 
of  antncorporatad  anteqprlaa  ownad  or  con- 
ductad  by  two  or  mere  persona. 

"(g)  Tbm  word  'dalU^ancy*  as  used  In  this 
tltla  means  tha  amount  or  amounts  by  which 
the  tax  Impoaad  by  this  Utla  as  datarmlnad 
by  the  Commlaaioners  exceeds  tha  amount 
shown  as  tha  tax  upon  the  return  at  ths 
parson  cr  persons  liable  for  tha  payment 
thereof. 

"(h)  The  word  'taxpayer'  means  any  per- 
son required  by  this  title  to  pay  a  tax.  or  file 
a  return. 

"Sbc.  302.  ExxMmoHS. — The  foQawlng 
deeds  shall  be  exempt  from  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  title: 

"1.  Deeds  recorded  prior  to  tha  effective 
data  or  tha  enactment  of  this  title. 

**2.  Deeds  to  property  acquired  by  the 
United  States  of  America  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"3.  Deeds  to  property  acquired  by  an  in- 
stitution, organization,  corporation,  associa- 
tion, cr  goTemment  (other  than  the  United 
States  of  America  or  the  DLstrlct  of  Colum- 
bia) entitled  to  exemption  from  real  prop- 
erty taxation  imder  the  Act  of  December 
34.  IMa  (PubUc  Law  646.  SeTenty-aeventh 
Congress,  chapter  836,  second  session), 
which  proi>erty  was  acquired  solely  for  a 
pwpoae  or  purpoaes  which  would  entitle 
such  property  to  exemption  under  said  Act: 
Provided.  That  a  return,  under  oath,  show- 
ing the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  such 
property  was  acquired,  shall  accompany  the 
deed  at  tha  time  of  Its  offer  for  recordation. 

"4.  Deeds  to  property  acquired  by  an  In- 
stitution, organisation,  corixiratlon.  or  as- 
sociation entitled  to  exemption  from  real 
property  taxation  by  special  Act  of  Congress, 
which  property  was  acquired  solely  for  a 
purpoae  or  purpoaes  for  which  such  special 
exemption  was  granted:  Prorided.  That  a 
return,  under  oath,  showing  the  purpoae  or 
purpoaes  for  which  such  property  was  ac- 
quired, ShaU  accompany  the  deed  at  the  time 
of  its  offer  for  recordation. 

"6.  Deeds  which  secure  a  debt  or  other 
obligation. 

"C  Deads  which,  without  additional  con- 
aidaration.  conflroi,  correct,  modify,  or  sup- 
plamant  a  dead  previously  recorded. 

"7.  Deads  between  husband  and  wife,  or 
parsEit  and  child,  without  actual  considera- 
tion tharaf  or. 

"%.  Tex  deads. 

"9.  Daada  of  release  at  property  which  Ib 
security  for  a  debt  or  other  obligation. 

"Sac.  SOS.  iMvosinoif  or  Tax. — (a)  There 
is  hereby  tmpcead  on  each  deed  at  tha  time  It 
Is  sui>mitfead  to  the  Oommiwdoners  for  ree- 
ordatton  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  1 
per  oentum  ot  the  oonsLderattoB  for  such 
deed:  Provided,  TTiat  tn  any  caae  where  ap- 
pUcatton  of  tha  rate  of  tax  to  the  oonsldera- 
tlon  for  a  deed  results  in  a  total  tax  ot  lees 
than  SI  the  tax  shaU  be  $1. 

"  ( b)  Bach  such  deed  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  return  under  oath  in  such  form  as  the 
OommlaBloners  may  preacribe,  executed  by  all 
the  parttea  to  the  deed,  aettlng  forth  ttie  con- 
sideration for  tha  deed,  the  amount  of  tax 
payable,  and  such  other  information  as  the 
CommiBioners  may  require. 

"(c)  TJie  parties  to  a  deed  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissianers  for  recordation 
shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  section: 
Provided,  That  neither  the  United  States  nor 


tbe  DftKtrtot  ot  Cohimfata  iball  be  eublaeC  to 
■uch  MafaUttgr. 

-(d)  TIM  OooDBla 

''(1)   to  preaerfba  by  : 
able  acteiMtoas  at  ttaaa  Car  the  Atag  a(  the 
laiui'u  raquliad  by  agbaacttott  (b)  cff  tlUa  i 


"(S)  to  waive  aa  to  any  party  to  a  deed 
the  reqvlreBMnt  fcr  the  Slag  of  •  retam  by 
auch  party  wtienevcr  It  shall  be  detat  mined 
by  the  Oommiaalcners  that  a  return  cannot 
be  filed:  Provided,  That  any  walvs  granted 
by  the  Oommlaalonera  to  a  party  shall  not, 
Tinleaa  apeclAeally  aathortaed.  be  deemed  to 
be  a  waiver  aa  to  any  other  party.  Any 
walrer  eaade  porswant  to  tbla  etrianeetton 
riuOl  not  aHect  the  requiremsBts  of  aobaee- 
tton  (c)  or  this  aectton. 

Where  no  price  or  auMJUut  is  paid  or  lequlied 
to  be  paid  tor  real  property  or  where  soeh 
price  or  amount  Is  nominal,  tito  eonsMera- 
tlon  for  the  deed  to  such  piupeity  shaU,  for 
puipoaee  of  the  tax  Impuaed  if  this  title,  be 
oonatroed  to  be  the  fair  maxicet  value  of  the 
real  property,  and  the  tax  dull  be  baaed 
upon  such  fair  nuu'ket  value.  In  aay  such 
case,  the  return  required  to  be  flDed  with 
the  deed  diall  contain  such  tnfonnation  as 
to  the  fair  mazlcet  value  of  the  teal  pmpeity 
as  the  Oommissiouei'B  c3uiU  require.  When- 
ever, In  the  opinion  of  the  Oonnnlssloners,  a 
return  does  not  contain  aufideat  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  fair  maricet  value  at  such  real 
propel' ty,  the  OommlsBioners  are  nuthortoed 
to  make  a  determination  thereof  from  the 
best  lnfomMitl<»i  available. 

"Sec.  305.  Im  txbtiuatidit  bt  OoiotmoK- 
Dts. — T^e  Commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  correctneas  of  any  return, 
statement,  sfldavlt,  or  other  document  filed 
pursuant  to  the  provlslans  of  thSa  title  or 
pxffsoant  to  any  regulations  of  the  Commls- 
■toners  promulgated  hereunder,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  eorrectneas  of  any 
payment  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title,  or 
the  consideration  for  any  deed  rxpau  whl^  a 
tax  Is  impoeed,  are  authartsed  to  eaamlne 
any  books,  jiapers,  records,  or  1 1 laii s.ffandU3nM 
ot  any  person  bearing  upon  sueh  matters  and 
may  sununon  any  person  to  appear  and  pro- 
duce books,  records,  papers,  or  memorandums 
pertaining  hereto  and  to  gtva  testimony  or 
answer  interrogatories  under  oath  respecting 
the  same,  and  the  OommlsBlaaen  whaO.  have 
power  to  adurtnlster  oaths  to  etich  peraon  or 
persons.  Such  summons  may  be  served  by 
any  member  of  the  MetropoMtaB  Polloe  De- 
partment. If  any  person  having  been  per- 
sonally summoned  shall  neglect  or  refoaa  to 
obey  the  summons  issued  as  Iwielii  jxovlded 
then,  and  in  that  event,  the  Ocunmlaaluueis 
may  report  that  fact  to  the  TTnitod  Statea 
District  Court  for  the  Dlstrlet  of  OohnalMa, 
or  one  of  the  lodges  thereof,  and  aald  court 
or  any  Judge  thereof  hereby  Is  empuweiea  to 
compel  obedience  to  such  smnmona  to  ttie 
same  extent  aa  wltuesses  may  be  compelled 
to  obey  the  aubpenas  of  that  eovi:.  Any 
peraon  in  euatody  or  oontnd  at  any  books, 
papers,  records,  or  memcrandnms  bearing 
upon  the  matters  to  whtoh  reference  is  herein 
made  who  shall  refuse  to  permit  the  exami- 
nation by  ttie  Ooeandasloners  or  any  person 
designated  by  them  of  any  soflh  books. 
papers,  reoords,  or  memorandama,  er  who 
Shan  obstruct  or  hinder  tha  CrmmlailntieiB 
or  any  paeon  deaignatad  tfj  tham  tn  the  es- 
amlnatlon  of  any  books,  papera,  raeorda,  or 
ntenKjrandums,  shall  upon  oonvlettoa  thereof 
be  subject  to  'Qie  penalties  provided  In  this 
title. 

"See.  306.  RxooisATioiT. — Kxeept  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  title,  no  deed  shall  be 
recorded  by  the  Conmolaslanen  tmtll  the 
retiim  requtred  by  this  title  shall  have  been 
lUed.  and  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title  shaU 
have  been  paid. 

"Sac.  307.  FaanmnaoNS  am  Bnanm  or 
Paoor. — For  the  purpoae  of  proper  adminis- 
tration of  this  title  and  to  prevent  erawon 
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Of  th«  tax  hereby  ImpoMd,  It  nh»U  be  pre- 
sumed that  all  deeda  are  taxable  and  tbe 
burden  ahall  be  upon  tbe  taxpayer  to  abow 
tbat  a  deed  la  exempt  from  tax. 

"Sac.  308.  DanczsMCiaB  xm  Tax. — (a)  If  a 
deflclency  in  tax  te  determined  by  the  Com- 
mlasloners.  the  peraon  liable  for  the  payment 

»tl»ereof  shall  be  notified  by  reglatered  or 
certified  mall  of  said  determination  which 
shall  Include  a  statement  of  taxes  due  and 
given  a  period  of  not  leas  than  thirty  days 
after  such  notice  Is  sent  in  which  to  file  a 
protect  with  the  Commissi  oners  and  show 
cause  or  reason  why  the  deficiency  should 
not  be  paid.  If  no  protest  Is  filed  within 
s\ich  thirty-day  period,  the  deflclency  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioners  shall  be 
floal.  If  a  protest  Is  filed  within  said  period 
of  thirty  days,  opportunity  for  hearing 
thereon  shall  be  granted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  a  final  decision  thereon  ahall 
be  made  as  quickly  as  practicable  and  notice 
of  such  decision,  together  with  a  statement 
of  taxes  finally  determined  to  be  due,  shall 
be  sent  by  registered  or  certified  nuOl  to 
tbe  person  liable  for  the  payment  of  the 
deflclency. 

"(b)  Any  deflclency  In  tax  which  has  be- 
come final  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section  shall.  If 
no  protect  Is  filed,  be  due  and  payable  within 
ten  daya  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty- 
day  period  provided  In  aubeectlon  (a)  of 
this  section  or.  If  a  protest  Is  filed,  ahall  be 
due  and  payable  within  ten  daya  after  notice 
of  the  final  decision  of  the  Commissioners 
upon  such  proteet  Is  sent  to  the  peraon  liable 
for  payment  of  the  deficiency. 

"Sac.     300.   PKNAI.TIZS     AMD     Intxxkst — (a) 

In  case  of  auiy  failure  to  make  and  file  a 
correct  return  as  required  by  this  title  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  this  title  or  prescribed 
by  the  Commlaalonera  In  purauance  of  this 
title.  5  per  centum  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  title  ahall  be  added  to  auch  tax  for  each 
month  or  fraction  thereof  that  auch  failure 
continues,  not  to  exceed  35  per  centum  In 
the  aggregate,  except  that  when  a  return  la 
filed  after  such  time  and  It  Is  shown  that 
the  failure  to  file  was  due  to  reaeonable 
cause  and  not  due  to  neglect  the  Conunla- 
sloners  may  In  their  discretion  waive.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  the  addition  to  the  tax 
provided  by  this  subeectlon. 

"(b)  The  amount  added  to  any  tax  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  col- 
lected at  the  same  time  and  In  the  same 
macuaer  and  as  a  part  of  the  tax  unless  the 
tax  has  been  paid  before  the  discovery  of 
neglect. 

"(c)  Interest  upon  the  amount  finally 
determined  sa  a  deficiency  ahall  be  assessed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  deflclency,  and  shall 
be  collected  as  a  ptirt  of  the  tax.  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  of  1  per  centum  per  month 
or  portion  of  a  month,  from  the  date  pre- 
scribed for  the  payment  of  the  tax  to  the 
date  the  deflclency  la  assessed. 

"(d)  If  the  time  for  payment  of  any  part 
of  a  deflclency  Is  extended,  there  ahall  be 
collected,  as  a  part  of  the  tax.  Interest  on 
the  part  of  the  deflclency  the  time  for  pay- 
ment of  which  is  so  extended  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  of  1  per  centxim  per  month  or 
portion  of  a  month  for  the  period  of  the 
extension.  If  a  part  of  the  deflclency  the 
time  for  payment  of  which  Is  so  extended 
la  not  paid  In  full,  together  with  all  penalties 
and  Interest  due  thereon,  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  of  the  extension,  then 
interest  at  the  rate  of  one^tialf  of  1  per 
centum  per  month  or  portion  of  a  month 
shall  be  added  and  collected  on  such  unpaid 
amount  from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of 
the  (wrlod  of  the  extension  until  it  Is  paid. 

"(e)  If  any  part  of  any  deflclency  la  due 
to  negligence,  or  Intentional  disregard  of 
rules  and  regulations  but  without  Intent  to 
defraud.  5  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  deficiency    (in  addition  to  such  de- 


ficiency) shall  be  assessed,  collected,  and 
paid  In  the  same  manner  m  If  It  were  a 
deficiency. 

"(f)  If  any  part  of  any  deflclency  Is  due 
to  fraud  with  Intent  to  evade  tax.  then  50 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
deflclency  (In  addition  to  such  deflclency) 
shall  be  so  assessed,  collected,  and  paid. 

"(g)  Where  a  deflclency.  or  any  Interest 
or  additional  amounts  asaessed  In  connec- 
tion therewith  under  aubeectlon  (c).  (e).  or 
(f)  Is  not  paid  In  full  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  this  section,  there  shall  be 
collected  as  part  of  the  tax  Intereat  upon 
the  unpaid  amount  at  the  rate  of  one- half 
of  1  per  centum  per  month  or  portion  of  a 
month  from  the  date  when  such  unpaid 
amount  was  due  until  it  la  paid 

"(h)  The  Conunlsslonera  are  authorized  at 
the  request  of  the  taxpayer  to  extend  the 
time  for  payment  by  the  taxpayer  of  the 
amoimt  of  the  tax  Impoeed  by  this  title. 
whether  determined  as  a  deflclency  or  other- 
wlae.  for  a  ];>ertod  not  to  exceed  six  months 
from  the  date  prescribed  for  the  payment  of 
such  tax. 

"Sac.  310  CoMPaoMiax  and  Sbtti.x»«xj*t — 
(a)  Whenever  In  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners there  ahall  arise  with  respect  of 
any  tax  Imposed  under  this  title  any  doubt 
as  to  the  liability  of  the  Uzpayer  or  the  col- 
lectibility of  the  tax  for  any  reaaon  what- 
aoever.  the  Commissioners  may  compromise 
such  tax. 

"(b)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized  to 
enter  Into  a  written  agreement  with  any  per- 
son relating  to  the  liability  of  such  peraon 
for  payment  of  the  tax  Impoeed  under  this 
title.  Any  such  agreement  which  la  ap- 
proved by  the  Commlasiouer*  and  the  tax- 
payer involved,  or  his  authorized  agent  or 
representative,  shall  be  flnal  and  concliislve 
and — except  upon  a  ahowlng  of  fraud,  mal- 
feaaance,  or  mlarepreeentation  of  a  material 
fact — the  caae  shall  not  be  reopened  as  to 
the  matters  agreed  upon  or  the  agreement 
modifled;  and  In  any  suit  or  proceeding  re- 
lating to  the  tax  liability  of  the  Uxpayer 
auch  agreement  ahall  not  be  annulled,  mod- 
ifled. set  aside,  or  disregarded 

"lO  Any  person  who,  in  connection  with 
any  compromise  under  this  section  or  offer 
of  such  compromise  or  in  connection  with 
any  written  agreement  under  this  section  or 
offer  to  enter  Into  any  such  agreement,  con- 
ceals from  any  ofBcer  or  employee  of  the  Dla- 
trlct  of  Columbia  any  material  fact  relating 
to  the  tax  impoeed  by  thla  title;  destroys, 
mutilates,  or  falsifies  any  books,  documents, 
or  record;  or  makes  under  oath  any  false 
atatements  relating  to  the  tax  Impoeed  by 
thla  title  ahall.  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
flned  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both  All  proee- 
cutlona  under  this  section  shall  be  brought 
in  the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  the  name  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, on  Information  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
of  hla  assistants 

"Sec  311  Compsoiiiss  or  Pknaltixs  and 
Adjustmikt  or  iNTxaxsT — The  Commission- 
era  shall  have  the  power  for  cause  shown 
to  compromise  any  penalty  which  may  be 
Impoeed  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
The  Commissioners  may  adjust  any  Interest, 
where.  In  their  opinion,  the  facta  in  the  case 
warrant  such  action 

"Ssc  312  LiMiTATioKs  (a)  Except  as 
Otherwise  provided  In  this  section,  the 
amount  of  any  tax  Imposed  by  this  title 
shall  be  assessed  within  three  years  after 
the  deed  la  recorded  by  the  Commissioners 
and  no  proceeding  In  court  without  aasees- 
ment  for  the  collection  of  such  tax  shall  be 
be^un  after  the  expiration  of  such  perlixl 

"Ibi  In  the  case  of  a  false  or  fraudulent 
return,  with  the  Intent  to  evade  tax.  the 
tax  may  be  assessed,  nr  a  proceeding  In  court 


for   collection  of   such   tax   may   be  begun 

without   assessment,   at  any   time. 

"(c)  In  case  of  a  wtUful  attempt  tn  any 
manner  to  defeat  or  evade  the  tax  Impo— d 
by  this  title,  the  tax  may  be  assessed,  or  a 
proceeding  In  court  for  the  collection  of 
such  tax  may  be  begun  without  asseaement, 
at  any  time. 

"(d)  In  the  caae  of  failure  to  tUe  a  return, 
the  tax  may  be  asaessed.  or  a  prooeeding  In 
court  for  coUectlon  of  au'ih  tax  may  be  be- 
gun without  asaeasment,  at  any  time. 

"(e)  Where,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  prescribed  In  this  section  for  the  as- 
sessment of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title, 
the  Commissioners  and  the  taxpayer  have 
consented  in  writing  to  Its  aaaeaament  after 
such  time,  the  tax  may  be  aaaeesed  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period 
agreed  upon,  llie  period  ao  agreed  upon 
may  be  extended  by  subsequent  agreamenta 
In  writing  made  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period  previously  agreed  upon. 

"(f)  The  running  of  the  period  of  llmlta- 
tiona  provided  In  this  section  on  the  mak- 
ing of  assessments,  or  the  coUectlon  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  this  title  In  any  manner  au- 
thorized by  law.  ahall  be  auapended  for  any 
period  during  which  the  Commlsaloncra  are 
prohibited  from  making  the  asseeament  or 
from  collecting  aald  tax.  and  for  ninety  daya 
thereafter;  Provided,  That  in  any  case  where 
a  proceeding  Ls  commenced  by  a  taxpayer  In 
any  court  tn  connection  with  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  thla  title,  the  running  of  the  period 
of  limitations  shall  be  suspended  for  the 
period  of  the  pendency  of  such  proceeding 
and  for  ninety  daya  after  the  decision  of  the 
court  shall  have  become  flnal  or.  If  the  pro- 
ceeding ahall  have  been  dlamlsaed  or  other- 
wise disposed  of.  for  a  period  of  ninety  days 
after  such  dismissal  or  other  disposition. 

"Sac  31S  AoMiNBTaATioM  or  Oaths. — The 
Con\ml8stoners  are  authorised  to  administer 
oaths  and  affidavits  In  relation  to  any  mat- 
ter or  proceeding  conducted  by  them  Id  the 
exerclae  of  their  powers  and  dutlee  under 
thla  title 

"Sac  314  Aptxai. — (a)  Any  person  ag- 
grieved by  any  assessment  of  a  deflclency  In 
tax  Anally  determined  by  the  Conunlsalooers 
under  the  provisions  of  section  30t  of  this 
title  may  appeal  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Tax  Court  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  aet  forth  In  aectlons  S.  4.  7,  8. 
0,  10.  11,  and  12  of  title  IX  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1W7.  and  for 
other  purpoeea".  approved  May  16.  1888.  M 
amended  and  aa  the  aame  may  hereinafter 
be  amended. 

"(bi  The  remedy  provided  in  aubeectlon 
(ai  of  thu  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
take  away  from  the  taxpayer  any  remedy 
which  he  might  have  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  but  no  suit  by  the  taxpayer 
for  the  recovery  of  any  part  of  the  tax  Im- 
po«ed  shall  be  instituted  or  malntalnad  In 
any  court  If  the  taxpayer  haa  elected  to  file 
an  appeal  with  respect  to  such  tax.  or  any 
part  thereof,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  sutiscctlon  (s)   of  thla  aectlon. 

'  Sxc  315  RcruNDs  and  Collbctiom. — The 
provisions  of  section  14  of  title  IX  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1037.  as 
added  by  the  Act  of  Kay  10,  1038.  and  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  July  36.  1030.  and  ae 
added  by  section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  10, 
195:2.  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  and 
section  lOoa  of  title  XVI  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Works  Act  of  1064  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  tax  Impoeed  by  this  title. 

'  tiBC.  316  Stamps —The  Commiselonere  are 
authorized  to  prescribe  t>y  regulation  such 
methods  or  devices,  or  both.  Including  the 
use  of  a  stamp  or  stamps,  for  the  evldane- 
ing  of  p<iyment,  and  the  collection  o€  the 
taxes  impoeed  by  this  title,  aa  they  may  daam 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  administration 
of  this  title. 
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"SBC.      317.     Pl01fUL42AT10N    OF     RTTLXS     AND 

RxoTJLATiONS. — The  Commissioners  are  here- 
by authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpoeea  of  this  title. 

"Sxc.  318.  Abatuixnt. — The  Commission- 
ers are  authorized  to  abate  the  unpaid  por- 
tion of  any  tax  due  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  or  any  liability  In  resi>ect  thereof, 
if  the  Commissioners  determine  under  rule 
or  regulation  preecrlbed  by  them  that  the 
administration  and  collection  costs  Involved 
would  not  warrant  collection  of  the  amount 
due. 

"Sec.  319.  Elimimation  or  Peactional 
Stamps  oa  Devices. — Tot  the  piu'poee  of 
avoiding,  in  the  case  of  any  stamps  or  de- 
vices employed  pursuant  to  authority  of  this 
title,  the  issuance  of  stamps  or  the  employ- 
ment of  devices  representing  fractional  parts 
of  $1,  the  Commissioners  are  authorized.  In 
their  discretion,  to  limit  the  denominations 
of  such  stamps  or  devices  to  amounts  repre- 
senting tl  or  multiples  of  tl.  and  to  pre- 
scribe further  that  where  part  of  the  tax  due 
Is  a  fraction  of  tl.  the  tax  paid  shall  be  paid 
to  the  nearest  dollar. 

"Sac.  320.  Genexal  Criminal  Penaltt. — 
Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this  title 
for  which  no  speciflc  penalty  Is  provided,  or 
any  of  the  rulea  and  regulations  promul- 
gated under  tbe  authority  of  this  title,  shall 
be  subject  to  a  flne  of  not  more  than  $1,000. 
or  to  Imprlaonment  of  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  to  both  such  flne  and  Imprisonment. 
Prosecutions  far  violations  of  this  title  shall 
be  on  Information  flled  In  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the 
name  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  tbe 
Corporation  Counsel  or  any  of  hla  assistants, 
except  for  such  violations  as  are  felonies, 
and  prosecutions  for  such  violations  as  are 
felonies  shall  be  by  the  United  States  at- 
torney in  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  any  of  his  assistants. 

"Sec.  321.  Cximinal  Pxnaltt  as  to 
Stamps — (1)  Any  person  who.  with  Intent 
to  defraud,  alters,  forges,  makes,  or  counter- 
felts  any  stamp,  or  other  device  prescribed 
under  authority  of  this  title  for  the  collec- 
tion or  payment  of  any  tax  Impoeed  by  this 
title,  or  sells,  lends,  or  has  In  his  possession 
any  such  altered,  forged,  or  counterfeited 
stamp,  or  other  device,  or  makes,  uses,  sells, 
or  has  In  his  possession  any  material  In  Imi- 
tation of  the  material  uaed  In  the  manu- 
facture of  auch  atamp.  or  other  device;  or 

"(2)  Fraudulently  cuts,  tears,  or  removes 
from  any  deed,  parchment,  paper.  Instru- 
ment, writing,  or  article,  upon  which  any 
tax  is  Impoeed  by  this  title,  any  adhesive 
stamp  or  the  Impreesion  of  any  stamp,  die. 
plate,  or  other  article  provided,  made,  or 
used  In  pursuance  of  this  title;  or 

"(3)  Fraudulently  uses,  Joins,  flxes.  or 
places  to.  with,  or  upon  any  deed,  parchment, 
paper.  Instrument,  writing,  or  article,  upon 
which  a  tax  Is  Impoeed  by  this  title. 

"(a)  any  adhesive  stamp,  or  the  Impres- 
sion of  any  stamp,  die.  plate,  or  other  article, 
which  haa  been  cut.  torn,  or  removed  from 
any  other  deed,  parchment,  paper,  instru- 
ment, writing,  or  article  upon  which  any 
tax  Is  Imposed  by  this  title;  or 

"(b)  any  adhesive  stamp  or  the  Impres- 
sion of  any  stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  article 
of  insufficient  value;  or 

"(c)  any  forged  or  counterfeited  stamp. 
or  the  impression  of  any  forged  or  counter- 
feited stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  article;  or 

"(4)  (a)  Willfully  removes,  or  alters  the 
cancellation  or  defacing  marks  of.  or  other- 
wise prepares,  any  adhesive  stamp,  with  in- 
tent to  use.  or  cause  the  same  to  be  used, 
after  it  has  already  been  used;  or 

"(b)  knowingly  or  willfully  buys,  sells, 
offers  for  sale,  or  gives  away,  any  such  waahed 
or  restored  stamp  to  any  person  for  use,  or 
knowingly  uses  the  same;  or 


"(c)  knowingly  and  without  lawful  excuse 
( the  burden  of  proof  of  such  excuse  being  on 
the  accused)  haa  in  possession  any  washed, 
restored,  or  altered  stamp,  which  has  been 
removed  from  any  deed,  parchment,  paper, 
Instrument,  writing,  package,  or  article; 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and,  uF>on  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  flned  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  Imprlaoned  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  both. 

"Sxc.  322.  DisPOsrnoN  or  Funds. — All 
moneys  collected  under  this  title  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  823.  SxPAXABiLrrT  Clause. — If  any 
provision  of  this  title,  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances,  is 
held  invalid  the  remainder  of  this  title,  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

"Sec.  324.  Appropxiattons. — There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  provisions  of  this  title.  In- 
cluding the  use  of  stamps  or  other  devices 
for  evidencing  payment  of  the  tax  Impoeed 
by  this  tlUe. 

"8»c.  325.  ErrxLTiVE  Date. — The  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  take  effect  on  the  flrst  day 
of  the  flrst  month  which  begins  on  or  after 
the  sixtieth  day  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

"Sxc.  326.  Shobt  Title. — This  title  may  be 
cited  as  the  'District  of  Columbia  Real  Es- 
tate Deed  Recordation  Tax  Act'. 

"titlx  IV — amendments  to  the  district  or 

COLUMBIA       alcoholic       BEVERAGE       CONTROL 
ACT 

"Sac.  401.  Clauses  (4)  and  (5)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  23  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  35-124)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  '$1.25'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '$1.50'. 

"Sec.  402.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  flrst  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"title  V — amendments  to  water  rent  rates 

AND  BAMrrAXT   BEWEB  SEBVICE  CHABCXS 

"Sec.  601.  Section  101  of  title  I  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Works  Act  of  1054 
(08  Stat.  101;  sec.  43-1520c,  DC.  Code)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  the  aubeectlon  desig- 
nation '(a)'  immediately  after  'Sxc.  101',  and 
by  adding  to  such  aectlon  the  following  sub- 
section : 

"'(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
CommlasionerB  are  authorized.  In  their  dis- 
cretion, to  Increase  the  rates  charged  by  the 
District  for  water  and  water  services  fur- 
nished by  the  District  water  supply  system: 
Provided,  That  no  such  Increase  shall  exceed 
25  per  centum  of  the  rate  or  rates  In  effect  on 
January  1,  1061.' 

"Sec.  502.  Section  207  of  title  11  of  such 
Act  (sec.  43-1606,  D.C.  Code)  Is  emended  by 
striking  '60  per  centum'  wherever  It  occurs 
In  such  section  and  In  each  such  Instance 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '75  per  centum'. 

"Sxc.  503.  Section  308  of  title  II  of  such 
Act  (sec.  43-1607,  D.C.  Code)  is  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  new  subsection : 

"  '(c)  If  at  any  time,  or  from  time  to  time, 
the  Commissioners  shall  change  the  estab- 
lished sanitary  sewer  service  charge,  the  sani- 
tary sewer  service  charge  for  any  period  be- 
ginning prior  to  any  such  change  and  ending 
thereafter  shall  be  prorated  on  a  monthly 
basis.  In  accordance  with  the  established 
charges  prevailing  In  the  respective  periods.' 

"Sec.  504.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  on  the  flrst  day  of  the  third 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


"title  VI — amendments  to  thx  dzbtrict  or 

COLUMBIA    MOTOR    VEHICLK    PABXIMC   rACIUTT 
ACT  or  1943 

"Sec.  601.  Section  7  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act 
of  1042  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  7.  All  fees  and  other  moneys  col- 
lected under  this  Act,  including  all  fees  col- 
lected pursuant  to  section  11  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  appropriations  to  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  In 
part  against  the  revenues  of  such  District  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1030,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  April  4,  1038  (Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  sec.  40-616) ,  and  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  tbe  District  of  Columbia  to 
provide  for  the  parking  of  automobiles  in  the 
Municipal  Center",  approved  June  6,  1040  (54 
Stat.  241),  and  all  moneys  derived  from  the 
sale  or  assignment  of  any  property,  real  or 
personal,  shall  be  deposited  In  a  special  ac- 
cotint  within  the  highway  fund  established 
In  the  flrst  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  a  tax  on  motor-vehicle 
fuels  sold  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  April  23, 
1024,  as  amended  (District  of  Columbia  Code, 
sec.  47-1001).  Moneys  deposited  in  such 
special  account  shall  be  available,  first,  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  enforcing  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  parking  of 
vehicles  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  second, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  operating  parking 
facilities  under  this  Act;  third,  for  the  ac- 
quisition, creation,  and  operation  of  park- 
ing facilities  exempt  from  section  10  of  this 
Act;  and  fourth,  for  the  maintenance  of 
highways  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  in- 
cluding the  removal  of  snow  and  ice  there- 
from, and  the  purchase  or  rental  of  neces- 
sary equipment.' 

"Sec.  602.  The  flrst  sentence  of  section  8  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Park- 
ing Facility  Act  of  1042  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  'The  Commissioners  ahall  Include 
In  their  annual  budget  such  amovmts  as  may 
be  required  from  the  highway  fund  estab- 
lished In  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  April 
23,  1024,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.' 

"Sbc.  603.  The  District  of  Columbia  Motor 
Vehicle  Parking  FacUlty  Act  ctf  1042  is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  10  thereof 
as  section  11  and  by  Inserting  immediately 
following  section  0  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"  'Sac.  10.  Notwithstanding  any  iHt>vision 
of  this  Act,  no  real  property  shall  be 
acquired  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  for 
use  as  a  parking  facility  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  and  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  agency  are  authorized  to 
operate  and  maintain  only  those  parking  fa- 
cilities which  have  been  established  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  No 
such  existing  parking  facility  shall  be  ex- 
panded or  otherwise  altered  except  to  the 
extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  its  con- 
tinued operation  in  the  same  manner  as  It 
was  being  operated  immediately  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  (1)  any  parking 
facility  which  is  limited  to  use  by  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Oovemments  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  reason  of  their  employment  by  any  such 
Oovemment,  (2)  any  fringe  parking  facility, 
and  (3)  any  parking  facility  located  on 
property  of  the  District  of  Columbia  beneath 
any  elevated  p<H-tion  of  a  public  highway.' 

"Sxc.  604.  All  fees  and  other  moneys  which 
have  been  deposited  in  the  q>ecial  account 
of  the  Treastiry  of  the  United  States  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  accord- 
ance wih  section  7  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of 
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IMa  ar*  b«r«^  tniMf«r«d  to  the  ipwd*! 
JMoooBt  Mlatinrtiiiil  In  tb*  UgJawsy  fond 
by  tha  amendment  made  to  eectlaa  T  of  eveh 
Itotor  ViiUele  ParklBg  Ac*  oT  IMS  by  McOon 
aoi  Off  this  title;  end  eaoli  tuaOm  ibaU  be 
ftTallable  tar  tbe  purpoeee  pwirtaed  In  Mch 
MMtidMeBt  to  aueto  aeetton  7." 
And  tbe  8«Mte  ecree  to  tba  euna. 
TbtA  tbe  Senate  recede  tnnt  tta  ameixl- 
it  to  the  title  of  tlM  MIL 

Joaa  L.  McMnxAjr. 
BaaiL  Lk  Wkri 
Job.  T. 
JTenotfert  on  t/i«  Pert  o/  (ii«  Hoiim. 
BorjAicis  A.  Smith, 

AUlIf  BiBLX, 

'  J.  Oixinr  Bbaix, 

I  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statkicxmt 

Tbe  nrnafn  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  oonierence  on  the  dlsacreelnc  votee  erf 
tbe  two  Houees  on  the  amend mente  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (BR.  286)  to  amend  the 
Dtotrtet  at  OolombU  Salae  Tax  Act  to  In- 
the  rate  at  tax  Impneert  on  eertaln 
•lp«a.  to  amend  the  Dlatrtet  at  Oo- 
lombla  Motcr  Vehicle  Parking  PadUty  Act 
oC  1M3  to  trmnefar  certain  parking  feee  and 
to  the  highway  fund,  and  for 
rahmlt  the  following  state- 
tnt  In  «(xplan»tloa  of  the  etfeet  a€  the 
upon  by  the  oonfateee  and 
In  the  aeoompanylng  oonfer- 


Tlie  Senate  amendment  strflcee  out  all  of 
tlM  Houee  bill  after  the  enacting  elaoee  and 
Inserts  a  subetttute.  The  Hooee  recedee  from 
tta  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  la  a 
stibetltute  for  both  the  Hoase  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  dUferenoee  between 
the  HouM  bUl  and  the  eubetltote  agreed  to 
In  conference  are  noted  In  the  following  out- 
Hxte.  except  for  Incidental  changes  made 
neeeeeary  by  reaaon  of  agreeoMnte  reached 
by  the  conferees  and  minor  and  clarifying 
changes. 

TITU     I AMXMOMXam     XO     THX     BUTBICT      OT 

COLUMBIA     SAIX8     AND     USX     TAX     ACT 

Title  I  of  the  conference  substitute  In 
identical  to  sections  1,  2.  and  t  of  the  Bouse 
bUl.  with  the  ezoeptlon  that  the  conference 
snbstltuto  Incrsasas  from  3  percent  to  4  per- 
cent the  tax  on  transient  kxlglnga.  The 
House  bill  provided  for  no  Increases.  The 
Senate  arrwuvriment  Increased  the  tax  to  5 
percent.  The  conferees  agreed  on  a  oompro- 
mlae  Increase  of  1  percent. 

rrrLc    n — AMnvoMXK-rs    to    tks    msTaicr    or 

COLUMBIA    ntCOMX    ANB    nUKCMBB    TAX     ACT 
or  1*47 

Section  401  of  title  IV  of  the  Senate 
amendment  amends  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (7)  (a1  of  title  xn  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947  so  as  to  provide  that  the  amount  of 
tax  due  the  District  from  a  taxpayer  shall  be 
due  and  payable  In  full  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed In  the  act  for  the  filing  of  the  tax- 
payer's retxirn. 

Effect  of  this  change  Is  to  eUminate  in- 
stallment payments  which  are  presently  al- 
lowed under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(7)  (a)  of  title  XTT  This  amendment  does 
not  affect  the  time  of  payment  of  indivlduai 
income  taxes.  Such  taxes  are.  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (7)  (a),  payable  In  full  at 
the  time  preecrlbed  for  filing  Individual  In- 
come tax  returns. 

Tbe  House  blU  had  no  comparable  provi- 
sions. 

Title  n  of  the  propoeed  conference  sub- 
stitute Is  Identical  with  the  provisions  of 
title  IV  of  the  Senate  amendment  with  only 
appropriate  renumbering  changes. 


TmLx  m.  KKAL  ivrATa  dbxb  ■aooasartoir 

TAX    ACT 

Title  V  of  the  Senate  amendment  creates 
an  entirely  new  tax  for  the  District  of  Co> 
lumbla.  This  tax.  which  Is  imposed  upon 
deeds  submitted  to  the  Oommlsxlonen  for 
recordation.  wlU  produce  an  estimated  reve- 
nue of  $1,500,000  per  year,  and  Is  a  method 
uf  raising  revenue  which  In  various  forms  Is 
In  common  usage  In  the  Statea. 

SecUon  SOl  of  UUe  V  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contains  a  number  of  important  deflnl- 
tloos.  "Deed"  Is  defljied  as  any  type  of  In- 
strument, document,  or  writing  (other  than 
a  will  and  other  than  a  leaae)  which  accom- 
plishee  the  transfer  of  any  Interest  Ln  real 
property  in  the  District.  "Real  property"  is 
defined  to  Include  any  kind  of  eatate  or  right, 
legal  or  equitable,  vested  or  contingent.  In 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  located 
m  whole  or  In  part  within  the  District. 
"CkinsideraUon"  is  defined  as  the  actual  pur- 
ciiase  price  p;iid  or  required  to  be  paid  lor 
real  property. 

SecUon  503  of  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tains the  exempUoTks  from  tax.  The  class  of 
deeds  exempt  are  deeds  recorded  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  deeds  to  property 
aoquired  by  the  United  SUtes  and  ihs  Dis- 
trict of  CkUumbia,  deeds  to  property  acquired 
solely  for  an  exempt  purpoee  by  institutions. 
nrgantB«tl5>nt.  corporations,  associations,  and 
foreign  governments  entitled  to  exemption 
under  Uve  general  real  property  exemption 
statuU  In  force  in  the  DUtrlct  (Act  of  De- 
cember 34.  liMa).  deeds  to  property  acquired 
solely  for  an  exempt  purpoee  by  specially 
exempt  groupe,  deeds  securing  a  debt  or  other 
obligation,  deeds  which,  without  additional 
consideration  confirm,  correct,  modify,  or 
supplement  a  prevlouaiy  recorded  deed,  deeds 
between  husband  and  wife,  or  parent  and 
child,  without  actual  oonstderatlon,  tax 
deeds,  and  deeds  which  release  property 
Which  is  security  for  a  debt  or  other  obliga- 
tion. 

Section  503  of  the  Senate  amendment  Im- 
poees  a  tax  (with  a  minimum  of  91)  upon 
each  deed  at  the  time  It  Is  submitted  to  the 
CommlsBloners  for  recordation  at  the  rate 
of  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  conslderatlan 
for  the  deed.  This  section  reqvUres  that 
each  deed  submitted  to  the  Commisataners 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  return  under  oath 
on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioners executed  by  ail  of  the  parUee 
to  the  deed  setting  forth  the  consideration, 
the  amount  of  tax,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  ConxmiAsioners  may  require.  Ail 
parties  to  a  deed  (except  the  United  Statas 
and  the  District  of  Columbia)  are  made 
jointly  and  severally  liable  for  payment  of 
the  tax.  The  Commissioners  are  authorlaed 
under  certain  conditions  to  waive  the  filing 
of  a  return  or  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
filing  of  a  return.  SecUon  504  relates  to  the 
tax  to  be  paid  in  the  case  of  a  deed  fur 
which  there  was.  in  fact,  no  price  or  amount 
paid  or  to  be  paid,  or  where  such  price  was 
nominal.  TbU  section  requires.  In  that 
event,  that  the  parties  to  the  deed  repre- 
sent to  the  Commissioners  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  deed  and.  If  the  infortnation  pro- 
vided the  Commissioners  is  insuiBcieat.  ti\e 
Commissioners  are  authorised  to  deternUne 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  from 
the  best  LuformaUun  available  to  Ihem.  The 
tax  will  be  based  upon  the  fair  market  \a:ue 
of  the  property. 

SecUon  506  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorlaes  the  Commissioners  to  mAka  invesU- 
gaUons  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
correctness  of  any  documents  filed  with 
them  in  connection  with  a  deed.  Including 
the  right  to  examine  witnesses  aixl  to  re- 
quire the  production  of  records  and  other 
materials.  This  section  also  authorizes  the 
Commissioners  to   administer   oaths  and   to 


summon  persons  for  the  purpose  of  i ilHatii 
Ing  neoBssary  Information.  In  the  wveat  of 
a  nagteet  or  rafiual  upon  the  part  off  a  par- 
son summoned  to  obay  the 
vision  Is  made  for  Its  •nforeemsnk 
the  VB.  Dtetrlct  Court  far  tha  DUtrlot  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  the  event  any  paraon 
control  or  custody  of  matartala 
upon  the  matters  Investigated  by  tha  Oom- 
mlsBlonarB  refuasa  to  permit  tha  aBamtna- 
tlon  of  such  materlala.  or  if  any  parson 
hinders  the  Commlaaioners  In  maHnf  an 
examination,  a  criminal  penalty  Is  provMled. 

Section  504  of  the  Senate  amandmant 
sutes  that  the  Commlsatoners.  axoapt  as 
otherwise  provided,  shall  not  reooitf  a 
until  the  nereesary  return  has  been 
as  required  by  the  UUe.  and  the  tax  ha 
sattafled. 

Section  607  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides that  all  deeds  are  presumed  to  be  tax- 
able, and  impoaaa  the  burden  of  afaewla( 
otherwiss  upon  the  taxpayer. 

Sectton  606  of  the  Senate  amendmant  aa* 
thorlaas  the  Ooounlsaioner*  to  ilsfimliia 
defldenciee  in  tax  in  cases  where  aa  Im- 
proper tax  has  been  paid.  Opportualty  In 
such  cases  is  given  to  the  parson  Uatala  for 
payment  of  the  tax  to  proCeet  tha  deAelaney 
and  ahow  cauae  or  reason  at  a  hearing  why 
U  should  not  be  paid. 

Section  600  of  the  Senate  amendmant  aoo- 
talns  provisions  for  the  tmpoaittoa  of  alTlI 
penalties  and  Interest,  and  Indudaa  author- 
ity In  the  Commlsaionars  undar  certain  elr- 
cumstaneea  to  waive  penalties  aa  wall  aa  to 
extend  the  Ume  for  the  i>ayinent  of  a  tax  by 
the  taxpayer. 

Section  610  of  the  Senate  amendmant 
Authortaee  the  Coounlssloners  to  eaBi|iro- 
mlee  a  tax  when  there  la  doubt  aa  to  tha 
liability  of  the  taxpayer  or  doubt  aa  to  tha 
roIlectlbllUy  of  the  tax  T^e  Commlsatoaers 
also  are  authorlaed  by  this  section  to  aBter 
Into  a  written  agreement  with  a  taxpayer  aa 
to  the  amount  of  his  tax  llat>lltty.  Thla  aac- 
tlon  provides  further  that  where.  In  eon- 
necUon  with  a  oompromise  or  agreeoMnt.  a 
person  involved  with  that  matter  conoaala 
material  facts  or  destroys,  mutilates,  or  falsi- 
See  books,  documents,  or  lecot^  or  makea. 
under  oath,  false  statements  'elating  to  tha 
tax  tmpneed  by  this  UUe.  such  pcraoa  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  61^)00  or 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both.  Proaecutlons  In  such  mattera  are  to 
be  brought  In  the  ifunletpal  Court  fOr  tha 
DlBtrlet  of  CoinmbU  on  Information  by  tha 
Corporation  Counael  In  tha  name  of  tha  Dla- 
trlct  of  Columbia. 

Section  611  of  the  Senate  amandmant  an- 
thorlaes  the  Oocnmlssloners  for  causa  shown 
to  compromise  penal  tlea  and  adjust  IntaraaC 

Section  512  of  the  Senate  amendment  eon- 
tains  provistons  relaUng  to  tha  periods  with- 
in which  the  OOmmlssloners  naay  maka 
aseeaaments  of  tax  and  may  proceed  In  eovrt 
t  >  enforce  collection  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  UUe. 

SecUon  61 S  of  the  Senate  amandmant 
auth(Yli9ea  the  Oommtsaloners  to  administer 
oaths  and  affldaTlts  in  matters  arising  undsr 
thU  Utle. 

Section  514  of  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tains provisions  relaUng  to  appeals  to  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Tax  Court  and  states 
that  the  right  to  such  an  appeal  ahall  not 
be  an  exclualve  right,  but  that  the  taxpayer 
ahall  retain  any  other  remedies  whicii  be 
nuiy  have  under  any  other  provision  of  law. 
However,  if  the  taxpayer  elects  to  proceed 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  Tax  Court  ha  la 
not  permitted  to  file  a  suit  in  snothar  court 
for  recovery  of  the  tax  or  any  part  thereof. 

Section  516  of  the  Senate  amandmant  In- 
oorporatea  by  reference  for  tax  refund  pur- 
poeee provisions  already  in  axlstaooa  for 
other  DUtrlct  taxes.  ThU  sacUon  alao  in- 
corporates  by   reference   the  coUacUon  pro- 
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cedures  available  to  the  Commissioners  under 
the  personal  property  tax  laws  of  the 
District. 

Section  610  of  the  Senate  amendment 
authorizes  the  Commissioners  to  prescribe 
by  regulation  such  methods  or  devices,  or 
both,  including  the  use  of  a  stamp  or  stamps, 
for  the  evidencing  of  pajnnent,  and  the  col- 
lection of  the  taxes  imposed  by  this  title, 
as  the  Commissioners  may  deem  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  admlnUtration  of  thU 
title 

Section  617  of  the  Senate  amendment 
authorizes  the  Commissioners  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Section  618  of  the  Senate  amendment 
authorizes  the  Commissioners  to  abate  the 
unpaid  portion  of  any  tax  due,  or  any  liabil- 
ity In  respect  thereof.  If  It  appears  to  the 
Commissioners,  under  rules  or  regulations 
prescribed  by  them,  that  the  administration 
and  collection  costs  Involved  would  not  war- 
rant collection  of  the  amount  due. 

Section  519  of  the  Senate  amendment 
authorizes  the  Commissioners.  In  the  event 
they  conclude  to  employ  stamps  or  other  de- 
vices for  the  collection  of  the  tax.  to  limit 
the  denominations  of  such  stamps  or  de- 
vices to  amounts  representing  $i  or  multiples 
of  91.  The  Commissioners  are  further  au- 
thorized to  prescrlt>e  that  where  part  of  the 
tax  due  Is  a  fraction  of  tl.  the  tax  shall  be 
paid  to  the  nearest  dollar 

Section  630  of  the  Senate  amendment  sets 
forth  a  general  penalty  for  violations  of  tlUe 
V  In  cases  where  no  specific  penalty  U  pro- 
vided The  penalty  under  this  section  U  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  91.0(X)  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both  such 
fine  and  Imprisonment,  with  prosecutions  to 
be  brought  In  the  Municipal  Court  for  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation 
Counael  ThU  section  provides,  however, 
that  In  caaee  of  violations  which  constitute 
felonies  under  thU  UUe.  prosecutions  shall 
be  brought  by  the  US.  attorney  and  not  by 
the  Corporation  Counsel. 

SecUon  631  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  fine  up  to  96.000  or  Imprisonment 
up  to  3  years,  or  both,  for  certain  fraudulent 
acta  relating  to  any  stamps  or  devices  the 
Commissioners  may  employ  pursuant  to  thU 
act. 

Section  523  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides that  all  moneys  collected  by  the  Com- 
missioners shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  credit  of  the 
general  fund  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

Section  523  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides that  if  any  part  of  title  V  or  Its  ap- 
plication to  any  person  or  circumstances  Is 
held  to  be  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  title 
and  Its  application  to  other  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances shall   not  be  affected  thereby. 

Section  524  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorizes approprlatloiu  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  of  thU  tlUe,  including  lue 
of  stamps  or  other  devices. 

Section  626  of  the  Senate  amendment 
makes  the  title  effective  on  the  1st  day  of 
the  ist  month  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
60th  day  after  the  enactment  of  the  act. 

The  House  bill  had  no  compyarable  pro- 
vlsloru 

Title  ni  of  the  proposed  conference  sub- 
stitute Is  Identical  with  the  provisions  of 
title  V  of  the  Senate  amendment  with  only 
appropriate  renumbering  changes. 

nrtX   IV — AMENDMENTS  TO  DIBTXICI    OF  COLUM- 
BIA   AIXOHOtIC    BEVIXAGX   CONTBOL    ACT 

The  House  bill  made  no  changes  In  the 
present  tax  on  spirits  and  liquor. 

The  Senate  amendment  Increased  the  tax 
of  91.36  per  gallon  on  spirits  and  alcohol  to 
93 

The  propoeed  conference  substitute  would 
Increase  the  tax  to  91  60  p>er  gallon  on  spirits 
and  alcohol. 


TITLX     V AMKNDMENTB     TO     WATXX     RATES    AMD 

BANITAXT    BXWXX    BDIVICX    CHAKGXS 

Section  601  of  title  VI  of  the  Senate 
amendment  gives  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commissioners  authority  to  Increase 
water  rates  by  not  more  than  25  percent  of 
those  rates  In  effect  on  January  1,>  1061. 
ThU  authority  U  standby  only  so  that  any 
increases  In  water  rates  will  be  made  only 
in  increments  as  required.  The  additional 
revenues  which  could  be  produced  by  the 
maximum  Increase  would  be  approximately 
913  million. 

Sections  603  and  003  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorize  the  Commissioners  to  in- 
crease, in  increments  as  needed,  the  sanitary 
sewer  service  charge  which  U  presently  a 
maximimi  of  60  percent  of  the  water  rate  to 
a  maximum  of  76  percent  of  the  water  rate. 
Such  maxlmtun  Increase  would  produce  ad- 
ditional revenue  of  93.6  million. 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
visions. 

Title  V  of  the  propoeed  conference  sub- 
stitute U  Identical  with  the  provUlons  of 
title  VI  of  the  Senate  amendment  with  only 
appropriate  renumbering  changes. 

TTrtB     VI AMKHDMZNTB     TO     THE     DISTBICT     Or 

COLUMBIA    MOTOB    VEHICLE    PABJtING    VACILITT 
ACT    or    1*42 

Section  601:  SecUon  4  of  the  House  bill 
amends  section  7  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Paclllty  Act  of  1942  to 
place  certain  moneys  (principally  those  col- 
lected in  connection  with  parking  of  vehi- 
cles) in  a  q;>eclal  account  in  the  highway 
fund.  Such  moneys  are  to  be  available,  first, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  enforcing  laws, 
rules,  and  regulaUons  relating  to  the  parking 
of  vehicles  in  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  second,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  operating  parking  facilities 
under  thU  act,  and.  third,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  highways  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
purchase  of   highway  equipment. 

Section  601  of  the  conference  substitute 
U  the  same  as  secUon  4  of  the  House  bill 
with  the  excepUon  that  moneys  placed  in 
the  special  account  shall  be  available,  first, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  enforcing  laws, 
rulee.  and  regulations  relating  to  parking  of 
vehicles  in  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia;  second, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  operating  parking 
factliUes  under  thU  act;  third,  for  the  acqui- 
sition, creation,  and  operation  of  parking 
facilities  exempt  from  secUon  10  of  thU  act; 
and.  fourth,  for  the  maintenance  of  highways 
within  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  including 
the  removal  of  snow  and  Ice  therefrom,  and 
the  purchase  or  rental  of  necessary  equip- 
ment. 

Section  602:  ThU  section  of  the  confer- 
ence BubsUtute  U  a  conforming  change 
made  neeeeeary  by  reason  of  section  601  and 
U  identical  with  secUon  6  of  the  House  bill. 

SecUon  603:  SecUon  6  of  the  House  bill 
added  two  new  secUons  10  and  11  to  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking 
Paclllty  Act  of  1942.  The  new  section  10 
prohibited  the  authorization  of  persons  who 
are  not  police  officers  to  enforce  parking  laws, 
rulee,  or  regulations. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
thU  restriction. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  does 
not  contain  thU  restriction. 

The  new  section  11  added  to  exUting  law 
by  the  House  bill  prohibited  the  acquUition 
under  authority  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Paclllty  Act  of  further 
real  property  for  use  as  a  parking  facility  and 
the  Commissioners  and  the  agency  were  au- 
thorized to  operate  and  maintain  only  those 
parking  facilities  heretofore  establUhed.  Ex- 
Uting parking  facilities  were  not  to  be  ex- 
panded or  altered  except  to  permit  continued 
operaUon  In  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
presently  being  operated. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
similar  provision. 


Tbe  conference  substitute  la  the  same  as 
the  House  bill  with  the  exception  that  these 
prohibiUons  are  not  to  apply  to  (1)  parking 
facillUes  which  are  limited  to  use  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees  by  reaaon  of  their 
governmental  service,  (3)  fringe  parking 
facilities,  and  (3^  parking  facilities  located 
on  property  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  be- 
neath the  elevated  portion  of  any  public 
highway.  It  U  intended  by  the  conference 
committee  that  thU  exemption  covers  (A) 
those  parking  facilities  for  use  solely  by  per- 
sons employed  by  the  Pederal  and  DUtrlct 
Oovernments  who  are  permitted  to  use  those 
parking  facilities  by  reason  of  their  employ- 
ment, (B)  those  fringe  parking  facilities, 
such  as  that  presently  located  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater,  which 
are  located  on  the  outakirts  of  tbe  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  and  are  designed  primarily  for  use 
by  persons  motoring  to  the  DUtrlct  from  out- 
lying areas  to  enable  them  to  use  mass  transit 
facilities  for  their  transportation  In  the  DU- 
trlct of  Columbia  thus  relieving  traffic  con- 
gestion, and  (C)  those  parking  facilities  to  be 
located  underneath  the  elevated  portions  of 
freeways  in  the  DUtrlct  when  the  land  U 
owned  by  the  District  and  Is  principally  suit- 
able for  use  for  p£u-king  of  vehicles. 

Section  604 :  This  section  of  the  conference 
substitute  U  the  same  as  the  provUlons  of 
section  7  of  the  House  bill. 

Section  8  of  the  House  bill  provided  that 
sections  4,  5,  6.  and  7  of  the  House  Mil 
would  take  effect  as  of  July  1, 1961. 

TiUe  VI  of  the  conference  substitute  would 
take  effect  on  enactment. 

TITLX  or  THE   BILL 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  tiUe 
of  the  bill  to  reflect  more  accurately  the 
bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate. 

Since  the  propoeed  conference  substitute 
does  not  contain  certain  of  the  provisions 
referred  to  in  the  title  as  amended  by  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  recedes  from  ita  amend- 
ment to  the  title.  Thtu,  the  tltie  of  the  bill 
will  be  that  given  it  by  the  House. 

John  L.  McMilxjlh, 
Basil  Whitxwxx. 
Joel  T.  Bxothiu., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an- 
swer to  the  questions  propounded  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Oross]  may 
I  say  that  the  House  passed  a  sales  tax 
bUl  in  1960  and  again  in  19«1  to  add  1 
penny  to  the  present  sales  tax  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Senate  added 
nine  additional  items  when  they  took 
action  on  the  House  bill  in  August  1961. 

In  conference  we  struck  from  the  bill 
the  item  that  pertained  to  the  impacted 
school  area  amounting  to  approximately 
$5  million,  and  we  modified  several  other 
items  presented  by  the  Senate  as  the 
House  District  Committee  had  held  no 
hearings  on  any  of  the  other  items  that 
the  Senate  added  to  our  tax  bill.  It  is 
the  wish  of  the  House  conferees  that 
the  District  officials  will  reduce  some  ex- 
penses so  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pass 
another  revenue  bill  during  the  next  10 
years. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD  RESERVE 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 
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The  SPEAEZR  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  ohjection. 

Mr.  OART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  moment  today  to  salute  the 
UJ3.  Coast  Guard  Reaenre.  Today  is 
only  the  2l8t  birthday  of  this  fine  or- 
ganization, but  it  might  be  said  that  it 
became  of  age  a  long  time  ago  in  the 
service  of  our  coimtry.  The  Coast 
Ouard  Reserve  was  established  by  the 
Congress  on  Febniary  19.  1941.  and  the 
SPARS — the  women  reservists — were 
made  a  part  of  the  force  a  year  later. 
Now  almost  30,000  strong,  the  Reserve 
had  3.442  officers  and  25,927  enhsted  men 
as  of  January  1, 1962. 

In  my  Judgment  the  Coast  Guard  it- 
self is  one  of  the  most  economically  and 
anciently  operated  defense  units  in  our 
Government.  And  I  feel  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  Reserve  program  has 
been  so  successfully  conducted  It  will  en- 
able the  Coast  Ouard  to  bring  into  the 
service  an  ade<iuate  number  of  trained 
personnel  to  maintain  this  high  standard 
of  eCDciency  in  time  of  emergency. 


f  CONSENT  CALENDAR 

'  The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Consent 
Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  bill  on  the  calendar. 


A  SURVEY  TO  DETERMINE  THE 
PRACnCABILlTY  OF  ADOPTING 
THE  MBTTRIC  SYSTEM  OP 
WmOHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2049) 
to  provide  that  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  shall  conduct  a  program  of  In- 
vestigation, research,  and  survey  to  de- 
termine the  practicability  of  the  adop- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  $500,000  for 
a  study  of  the  metric  system. 

I  want  to  say  again  it  is  my  conten- 
tion that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to 
study  the  metric  system.  It  is  in  use  in 
any  number  of  foreign  countries 

If  it  is  desired  to  put  the  metric  system 
into  efTect  in  this  coxmtry,  then  let  us 
legislate  to  put  It  into  effect.  Let  us  not 
waste  a  half  miUion  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  studying  something  in 
reference  to  wliich  there  is  no  mystery 
whatever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bin  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
I  There  was  no  objection. 


DESIGNATING  A  NEW  LOCK  ON  THE 
ST.  MARYS  RIVER  AT  SAULT  STE. 
MARIE.  MICH..  AS  THE  JOHN  A. 
BLATNIK  LOCK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^H  R.  947  • 
to  designate   the  new  lock   mi  the  St. 


Marys  River  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich  . 
as  the  John  A.  Blatnlk  lock. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WEAVER  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
specific  request  of  another  Member  who 
amid  not  be  present.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
brasJca? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  can  give 
us  any  reason  why  this  bill  that  has 
passed  the  House  previously  is  objected 
to? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  am  making  this  re- 
quest at  the  Instance  of  another  Mem- 
ber who  could  not  be  present  at  this 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska'' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  macted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatire$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In 
recognition  of  the  fine  leAdershlp  of  B«pre- 
sentatlve  Johk  A  Blatnix.  and  In  trlbuta  to 
his  dauntless  champlonsblp  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
and  hla  persUtent  and  succescfui  efforts  for 
haJt>or  improTementa  and  connecting  chan- 
nels on  the  Oreat  Lake«.  that  the  new  lock 
to  be  constructed  to  replace  the  existing  Poe 
lock  on  the  Saint  Marys  River  at  Sault  Sainte 
Mar'.e.  Michigan,  be  designated  as  the  John 
A.  Blatnlk  lock  as  a  Cttlng  tribute  to  thUi 
congresaionai  leader  for  hla  ccmtrlbution  in 
nukklng  the  Oreat  Lakes-Saint  Lawrence  Wa- 
terway system  a  re&ilty. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks %t  this  pc^lnt  in  the  Rxcors. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  bringing  before  us  H-R. 
947,  a  bill  to  designate  the  new  lock  on 
the  St.  Marys  River  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
as  the  John  A.  Blatnlk  lock. 

Our  good  friend  and  able  colleague 
from  Minnesota  Uorn  Blatnix]  was 
in  the  forefront  of  those  men  of  vision 
who  have  made  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way a  reality.  It  was  men  like  him  who 
kept  the  grand  idea  alive  during  periods 
of  disinterest  and  active  opr>osition  and 
who  helped  day  by  day  to  create  under- 
standing of  its  importance.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  great  project  today  is  in 
itself  witness  to  the  leadership  and  in- 
spiration of  John  Blatnik. 

The  unanimou.s  report  of  the  commit- 
tee is  a  flttin?  tribute  from  the  memt)ers 
who  worked  close-st  with  him  in  his  dedi- 
cated and  tirele.ss  efforts.  It  is  entirely 
fitting  that  the  House  should  join  in  pay- 
ing this  deserved  honor  to  a  distin- 
guished coUeague  in  the  designation  of 
the  John  A.  Blatnik  lock. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  encroased 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


N.\TIONAL   BOTANIC   GARDEN   IN 
HAWAn 

The  Clerk  called  the  bin  (H.R.  5628) 
to  provide  for  a  study  and  investigation 
of  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  a  Nattonal 
Tropical  Botanic  Garden. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objectton  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reaerving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  on  September  21.  1961,  this  bill 
was  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  At  that 
time  an  Insufficient  number  of  votes  was 
cast  in  the  affirmative  to  have  this  pro- 
posed legislation  approved  under  suspen- 
sion. It  lias  remained  since  that  time  on 
the  Consent  Calendar.  Obviously,  there 
being  a  number  of  votes  in  oppoaitton  to 
the  bill,  it  could  not  be  considered  under 
unanimous  consent  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. I  therefore  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection  and  object  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJectioQ  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  biH? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  object.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  WEAVER    I  object.  Mr.  Speaker. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  1962  PEED  GRAIN 
PROGRAM 

The  clerk  called  the  bill  (HJV  6914) 
to  amend  subsection  (d)  of  section  16 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act.  as  amended. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objectton. 
It  is  90  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
BOARD.  MARYLAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  6759) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Prince  Oeorfes 
County  School  Board.  Maryland. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ACgUISITION  OF  A  PATENTED 
MINING  CLAIM 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  383)  to 
provide  for  tlie  acquisition  of  a  patented 
mining  claim  on  the  south  rim  of  Orand 
Canyon  National  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pre.sent  consideration  of  the  hill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  on  February  5,  1962. 
this  bill  was  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  consideration  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules.  By  a  voto  of  202  yeas 
and    136   nay.s,   96   not   voting,  this  bill 
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failed  of  paasase  tmder  suspenaton  of 
the  nilea.  Obviously,  with  136  nay  votes, 
this  bill  does  not  quailifr  for  considera- 
tion under  the  Com«nt  Calendar.  I 
therefore  withdraw  ray  reservation  of 
objection  and  ask  that  this  bin  be 
stricken  from  the  Consent  Calendar. 

The  GPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consldera-;lon  of  the  bin? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  ob,iect.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  WEAVER    I  otject  Mr.  Speaker. 

Tlie  SPEAKER    Otijection  is  hj'ard. 


RELIEF  FOR  CERTAIN  NAVAL 
OFFICERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  9684) 
for  the  relief  cf  certain  officers  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  erroneously  in  receipt  of 
compensation  based  uix>n  an  incorrect 
computation  of  aervlce  for  basic  pay. 

The  SPKABXR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  oonslderatioc  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  OEloes.  Mr.  Speaker,  reaerving 
the  light  to  object,  this  is  another  bill 
which  aeeks  to  take  caie  of  the  error  or 
thfC  errors  of  certain  people  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  object 
to  this  bUl.  but  I  had  Uie  dut>ious  pleas- 
ure over  the  weekend  of  reading  all  the 
blUs  on  the  Private  Calendar  that  will 
come  UP  tomorrow.  I  have  never  aeen 
on  one  Private  Calendar  more  errors  of 
omission  and  oommissloa.  axKl  the  bills 
provide  for  the  paymaits  of  very  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  to  individuals 
because  of  Ube  errors  that  were  made. 
Nowhere  io  any  of  the  reports  t^ocom- 
panying  the  biUs  did  I  i^ead  that  anyone 
is  taking  to  task  the  people  who  are 
guilty  of  the  eirors  in  bookkeeping  and 
so  on  and  so  forth,  fikuneone  needs  to 
get  busy  in  this  Oovernment  and  atari 
pwwUtalng  those  who  are  making  mis- 
takes that  result  in  Ote  payaent  of 
jBoney  to  people  who  are  not  enttUJed  to 
itk  but  who  would  be  severely  punishied 
if  they  had  to  make  repayment  to  the 
Oovenunenk 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  read  the  bills  on  the 
Private  Calendar  that  will  oome  up  to- 
morrow for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
number  of  errors  being  made  and  the 
coat  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
hrought  this  matter  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  because  when  we  have  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  up  for  consideration,  of 
course,  such  discussion  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  ^seaker,  I  would  like  to  make  this 
obeervation  as  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  Private  Calendar  Committee: 
This  represents  to  me  a  very  serious 
question  each  time  we  have  the  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar.  But.  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  I  am  sure,  does  not  want 
to  leave  the  implication  that  these  per- 
sons— the  beneficiaries  of  the  private 
bills  who  are  being  relieved  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  repayinfr  this  vaaaej,  and 
that  is  the  effect  of  tht*  bill — he  has  not 
taken  the  position  that  such  a  bill  is  not 
in  the  public  interest,  because  they  are 
innocent  victims? 


Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  right. 
I  am  not  votog  to  object  to  this  bill, 
and  my  reason  for  taking  time  bow  is 
exactly  as  the  flentlenum  atatod.  because 
time  cannot  tw  taken  tmder  the  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar  to  discuss  these 
matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  too  many  of 
these  mistakes  occurring,  and  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  AvektI  . 
being  on  the  Private  Calendar  panel,  win 
agree  with  me. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  On  tlie  other  hand,  I  cer- 
tainly would  defend  the  right  of  the 
benefldarlea  of  the  private  bills  to  be 
rrtieved  of  the  responsibiltty  of  repay- 
ment of  these  various  sams  of  money 
because  they  were  entirely  not  respon- 
aiUe  for  the  error  that  was  made  by 
aomepay  clerk. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Certainly:  and  I  de- 
fend the  right  of  the  Members  of  the 
Hoose  of  Representatives  or  the  other 
body  to  bring  in  bills  to  take  care  of  In- 
)ustloea  that  have  been  done.  My  quar- 
rel is  with  the  fact  that  somtiiow  or 
other  apparently  there  is  a  lot  of  lazness 
In  an  too  many  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  Government  in  the  handling  of 
governmental  affairs. 

Mr.  AVBIY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GBOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LAKK.  May  I  say  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  objector's  committee  that  we 
quite  agree  with  the  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Oaossl. 
These  MUs  f  ram  time  to  time  do  give  us 
aome  problems.  Of  course,  we  have  to 
treat  aU  of  the  individual  private  claims 
bills  (m  the  basis  of  a  matter  of  equity. 
For  that  reason,  of  course,  we  bring 
these  bnis  to  the  floor  from  time  to  time. 
But  we  are  aware,  as  the  gentleman  from 
iBwm  CMr.  Oaon]  is  aware,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment makes  a  good  deal  of  mistakes 
from  time  to  time.  Of  course,  we  on 
the  committee  try  to  correct  aome  of 
these  errors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been  brous^t  to 
our  attention,  and  we  hare  talked  alx>ut 
it  in  the  aUbcommittee  from  time  to 
time  and  brought  to  the  attentton  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  this 
parUciilar  bill  before  us.  May  I  say  that 
thia  haa  been  going  on  for  a  period  of 
about  15  years,  and  it  affects  about  40 
of  these  emi^yeea  in  the  Department 
of  the  Navy.  Of  course,  it  was  not 
brought  to  the  attention  of  anyone  until 
this  agtticy,  the  Ooteral  Accounting  Of- 
fice, checked  it  up  after  15  years.  For 
that  reasMi.  of  course,  the  committee 
felt  that  equity  and  good  conscience 
warranted  a  favorable  report  (m  this 
bill.  But  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  it  does  trouble  us 
from  time  to  time.  We  have  talked 
about  it.  We  are  trying  to  take  care  of 
the  situation  as  best  we  can.  But  his 
criticism  is  well  founded. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
be  two  bills  on  the  Private  Calendar  to- 
morrow to  compensate  officers  of  the 
armed  services  for  the  loss  of  their  fur- 
niture and  certain  personal  effects. 
These  bills  will  represent  an  outlay  of  a 


good  many  fhooaands  ot  dotlam  «ff  ^e 
taxpayers'  money.  I  cannot  understand 
why  tranfiwrten  of  fomltore  and  per- 
•onal  property  of  the  oOaers  of  the 
armed  aerrices,  anymie  who  andertakee 
transportation  for  the  Oovernment, 
«liouid  not  be  liable  for  the  toas  of  Kodx 
property  through  fire,  as  in  the  two  in- 
stances that  WiU  be  on  (he  Private  Cal- 
endar tomorrow.  In  one  inatanoe  not 
one  dime  wiU  be  paid  by  the  transporter. 

Mr.  LANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  IjANE.  The  gentleman  la  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  ttieae  pri- 
mate MOB  on  the  calendar.  Of  course, 
there  are  thoiisands  and  thooaands  of 
ttiese  claims  that  are  covered  by  insur- 
ance that  do  not  come  to  our  attention. 
We  always  try  to  look  at  these  personal 
MllB  to  see  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
carrier  who  had  insurance  coverage  to 
take  care  of  these  losses  or  damage  to 
furniture  or  personal  belongings.  AD 
those  cases,  of  course,  do  not  come  to  our 
attention.  They  are  taken  care  of 
privately.  It  is  only  those  caaes  where 
there  Is  no  insurance,  cases  where  the 
transportation  company  is  not  Insured, 
that  come  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question:  Why  ahmild 
the  Federal  Government  do  business 
with  any  carrier  who  is  not  responsible 
for  one  single  dbne  of  loss  at  property 
in  his  custody? 

Mr.  LANE.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
gentle-man  that  the  T7JS.  Government 
should  see  to  it  that  these  carriers  have 
proper  insurance  coverage  to  take  care 
of  these  loases. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Certainly  they  riiould. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.GROSa    I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arivna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  interested  in  this  coQoquy 
because  a  constituent  of  mine  is  now  be- 
ing asked  to  pay  for  loss  that  has  oc- 
curred to  coitain  members  of  the  armed 
servioes  because  of  a  fire  in  a  warehouae. 
This  constituent  of  mine  is  a  common 
carrier  who  had  these  items  warehoused. 
However,  the  insurance  carrier  whom  he 
had  employed  apparently  had  not  drawn 
the  policy  accurately  md  the  carrier 
finds  that  he  is  not  Insured.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  asking  that  he  pay  a  cost 
which  was  determined  unilaterally;  he 
was  not  asked  his  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  was  a  reasonable  reimburse- 
ment. They  just  said.  "Please  pay."  He 
did  not  have  any  insurance,  either.  If 
this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  going  on 
and  we  are  pasring  private  bills  for  the 
relief  of  carriers,  which  is  about  aU  that 
this  boils  down  to.  then  I  am  going  to 
put  in  a  private  bill  to  relieve  my  con- 
stituent, too. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  think  per- 
haps one  more  comment  may  be  in  order 
and  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross].  Despite 
the  fact  that  it  seems  to  him  and  to 
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me.  and  probably  to  the  Subcommittee 
oa  C^fr»T"#  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, that  these  private  blllfl  or  sim- 
ilar blUs  are  comln^r  before  the  Houae 
rather  frequently,  when  we  consider  the 
reidly  small  percentage  of  the  Federal 
p«yrQll  these  private  bills  represent,  ac- 
tiwlly  it  is  a  reasonably  good  record  of 
accuracy,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  0R08S.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  did  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  would  agree,  but  I  think  It 
is  a  reasonable  conclusion. 

Mr.  0R08S.  I  do  not  have  any  per- 
centage figures. 

THE  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hejrresentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreas  aaaembled.  That  axxj 
mamber  or  former  member  of  the  aaval  aerv- 
lc«  who — 

(a)  aa  an  enllated  member  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserre  waa  appointed  a  mld- 
■hlpmAn  In  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve 
without  termination  of  the  enlistment  con- 
tract; and 

(b)  was  thereafter  erroneously  credited  In 
the  computation  of  his  basic  pay  with  a 
period  of  enlisted  service  on  and  after  the 
date  of  appointment: 

Is  relieved  of  aU  liability  to  refund  to  the 
United  States  the  amounts,  which  were 
otherwise  correct,  received  by  him  prior  to 
March  16.  1961,  as  a  result  of  the  erroneous 
credit  for  service  Any  person  who  has  at 
anytime  re[>ald  to  the  United  States  any 
amount  paid  to  him  based  upon  an  erroneous 
credit  for  service  as  cited  In  this  section  Is 
entitled  to  have  refunded  to  him  the  amount 
repaid. 

Sac.  2.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  any  certlfjrlng  or  disburs- 
ing officer  of  the  United  States  full  credit 
■hall  be  given  for  the  amount  for  which 
liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Bsc.  3.  Appropriations  avaUable  for  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  members  of  the  naval 
service  are  available  for  refunds  under  this 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  permission  to 
sit  while  the  House  is  engaged  in  gen- 
eral debate  during  the  remainder  of  the 
week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESOLUTION    TO    STOP    TRAINING 
COMMUNIST  MILJTARY  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  to  put  an 
end  to  the  ridiculous  policy  which  per- 
mits the  United  States  to  train  and  equip 
military  personnel  from  enemy  countries. 
The  people  of  Dallas  County,  the  dis- 
trict I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
Congress,  have  been  exceedingly  articu- 
late in  expressing  their  indignation  over 
programs  by  which  the  United  States 
trains  Communist  pilots  and  technicians 
and  by  which  we  supply  these  countries 
with  military  materiel  and  weapons 
which  may  eventually  be  turned  on  our 
own  people. 

In  support  of  the  resolution  introduced 
today.  I  was  presented  in  my  office  this 
morning,  petitions  signed  by  nearly 
10.000  of  my  fellow  citizens  from  Dallas 
County.  I  am  told  that  additional  peti- 
tions have  been  presented  to  many  of  my 
colleagues  from  other  areas  contaming 
approximately  a  half  million  signatures 
of  Americans,  indignant  about  our  short- 
sighted policy  in  this  field.  I  am  proud 
to  t>e  their  spokesman  and  to  stand  with 
them  on  this  issue  because  I  believe  our 
stand  is  in  the  self-interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  freedom  of  all  our  people 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  tell  us  if  there  is  anything 
in  his  resolution  that  would  revoke  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union. 

Mr.  ALGER  No;  and  I  think  Mr 
Kennedy,  the  Attorney  General,  may 
take  care  of  that  when  he  returns. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Then  we  have  the  as- 
surance that  this  would  not  in  any  way 
revoke  the  annexation  of  that  State? 

Mr.  ALGER.  We  hope  not.  And  we 
are  not  going  to  permit  the  Alamo  to  be 
torn  down  for  urban  renewal. 

Mr.  AVERY.    I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman would  find  many  who  are  in 
S3mipathy  with  his  plea.  I  just  wonder, 
however,  why  no  legislation  along  this 
line  was  Introduced  by  the  gentleman 
under  the  previous  administration  when 
many  of  these  contracts  for  the  training 
of  Communist  pilots  were  first  nego- 
tiated. 

Mr.  ALGER  May  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  gentleman  has  con- 
sistently for  7  years  opposed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  by  amendments  such 
aid.  to  Yugoslavia  for  example,  and  I  am 
doing  no  more  today  under  this  admin- 
istration than  I  have  done  under  the 
previous  administration 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Was  the  bill  the 
gentleman  refers  to  Introduced  under  the 
Elsenhower  administration"' 

Mr.  ALGER.  Yes,  by  various  Mem- 
bers of  Congres.s.  if  not  by  the  admin- 
istration. I  am  not  responsible  for  the 
introduction    of    legislation    under    the 


previous  administration  or  under  this 
administration.  I  am  responslbte  for 
this  resolution  and  I  ask  for  the  gentle- 
man's support. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  was  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress under  the  previous  administration. 

Mr  ALGER.  I  spoke  then  from  the 
well  of  this  House  as  I  am  speaking  now. 


ABOLISHING  CONGRESSIONAL  MAIL 
ADDRESSED  TO  "OCCUPANT" 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  UND8AY  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr  CoNTB]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut.  I  Mr.  SKSLT-Baoww), 
in  urging  repeal  of  the  IMl  law  which 
permits  Members  of  Congress  to  flood 
the  US  mails  with  mall  addressed  to  the 
Occupant  "  Against  the  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTB  I .  myself  and  others,  the  Congress 
last  year,  under  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  extended  the  use  of  ilie 
frank  by  authorizing  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  send  mall  to  "Occupant"  on  all 
city  carrier  and  niral  carrier  routes. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  most  enormous 
burden  to  the  public  and  to  the  Post 
Office  The  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr  Coirrx  I .  In  his  remarks  on  the 
floor  last  week,  pointed  to  the  locjun 
here  in  the  mailing  room  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Toward  this  end  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  1961 
"Occupant"  mall  law.  It  Is  a  companion 
bill  to  the  bill  Introduced  last  week  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connectleut  [Mr. 
Skcly-Biowh). 

The  franking  privilege  is  an  Important 
one  and  one  that  should  be  used,  but 
used  properly.  I  think  It  not  only  proper 
but  important  that  Members  of  Congress 
keep  their  constituents  advised  as  to 
matters  of  state,  legislation  pending  and 
passed,  and  the  workings  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government  as  a  whole. 
But  if  such  reports  are  sent,  they  should 
be  sent  only  with  the  name  of  the  ad- 
dressee on  the  envelope,  as  in  the  case 
of  any  private  citizen  who  wishes  to  send 
a  letter  by  first-class  mall. 

I  have  never  used  "Occupant"  mall  and 
I  doubt  whether  many  Members  of  the 
House  do  "Occupant"  mail  does  not  do 
a  service  to  the  public.  Certainly, 
Members  of  Congress  should  lead  the 
way  In  setting  a  better  example.  Some 
argue  that  It  Is  burdensome  to  require 
Members  of  Congress  to  address  enve- 
lopes by  name  to  residents  of  their  con- 
gressional district  who  wish  to  be  in- 
formed of  congressional  affairs.  Maybe 
.so — but  it  Is  far  more  burdensome  to 
the  public  to  allow  to  remain  on  the 
books  a  law  which  permits  Indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  the  franking  privilege  in  this 
fashion.  A  Member  of  Congress  win  be 
far   more   careful   about  the  kind  and 
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quality  of  information  he  sends  to  con- 
stituents if  he  is  required  to  go  through 
the  large  task  of  addressing  the  enve- 
lopes to  all  persons  to  whom  the  eom- 
munication  te  addressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  .still  remains  an 
excellent  chance  of  reversing  this  dia- 
bolic law  if  the  Senati!  will  follow  the 
lead  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  WnxiAjcsl  in  striking  out 
from  the  laws  this  "Occupant"  mail  prtn- 
lege.  The  bm  that  I  have  totrodooed 
today  demonstrates  the  tanportanoe  of 
the  point.  I  will  continue  to  press  for 
it  In  the  event  the  Semite  does  not  send 
over  to  us  a  revised  lav.  In  such  event 
it  is  still  within  the  power  of  our  own 
Appropriations  Committee  to  act  by  at- 
taching this  bill  and  its  companion 
measures  by  way  of  an  amexidmenL  to 
the  appropriations  bill. 


COMMnTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  thai,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  the  bill,  HJl. 
10050,  the  temporary  drfJt  celling  in- 
crease bin. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  a'as  no  objection. 


DLTiJ:  SAVANNAH   RIVER  DAM 

lAi.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  addreia  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  a  short  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Soutli  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORlf.  Mr.  Sptiaker.  H.R.  6789 
would  authorise  Duke  Prwer  Co.  to  build 
a  retaining  dam  across  the  Savannah 
River  at  Mkldleton  Shoals  in  Anderson 
County,  8.C..  and  ElUnt  County,  Ga. 
With  the  construction  of  this  dam.  Duke 
Power  Co.  proposes  to  auild  the  lartest 
steamplant  In  the  world,  at  a  total  eost 
of  $380  mlUlon.  The  Duke  steamplant, 
when  finally  completed,  would  use  ap- 
proximately $26  million  worth  of  ooal 
annually,  greatly  helping  our  depressed 
coal  fields.  It  would  utilise  9,500  tons 
of  ooal  daily,  which  wouM  aid  our  de- 
pressed railroads.  It  would  furnish  em- 
ployment for  many  employees  in  an  area 
where  new  industry  is  rteeded.  It  would 
pay  annually  approximately  $10  million 
in  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  at 
a  time  when  Increased  Federal  revenue 
is  essential  to  our  defease  and  security. 
It  would  also  pay  anntally  to  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  $7  mllllcm  in  taxes, 
and  to  Anderson  Coun~y  $1  million  an- 
nually in  taxes,  where  this  vast  new  rev- 
enue is  urgently  needed  for  schoolteach- 
ers' salaries,  and  education. 

The  Duke  proposal  is  an  expression  of 
confidence  In  the  future  growth  of  the 
entire  Southeast.  It  Js  estimated.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  In  10  years  the  need  for 
electric  power  in  the  United  States  will 
double.    My  own  prediction  is  that  the 


need  for  electricity  will  triple  during  this 
same  period  in  the  Southeast.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Southeast  need  this  plants 
They  want  the  Duke  plant  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  know  of  no  one  who  Is  'yp'>«i*»g 
this  fantastic  manifestation  of  confi- 
dence in  tiM  future  growth  of  our  coun- 
tiy. 

For  Duke  to  begin  construction  on 
schedule.  HB..  £780  nuist  be  passed  at 
this  sesiikMn  of  Congress.  It  is  urgent 
that  the  Ooagress  approve  tLEL  6788  as 
pxpcriltioiusly  as  possihle. 

The  South  Carolina  General  Assembly 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  res- 
olution ui^ing  the  Congress  to  authorize 
construction.  This  resolution  was  unan- 
imously introduced  by  the  Anderson 
County  delegation  to  the  general  assem- 
bly— Senator  Taylor,  who  is  a  former 
Member  of  this  body,  and  Representa- 
tives 'nKxnpson.  Garrison,  Castles,  Mc- 
Donald, and  Wright. 

The  resolution  follows : 

COWCUBBSHT  ROOLTmON  IfZlCaUAUZtirC  THE 

OoiraBBas  OP  the  Umitxb  Btatbs  To  Enact 
AC  PiKnti>ti.T  AS  PoBSOUt  S.  1706  oa  HJl. 
6789,  oa  SiMiuis  Lxcklation.  Authosizikg 

DUKX  POWXS  Co.  To  CONSTKCCT  A  DaM 
ACBOSS    THK   SATAIfnAH    RHTEB 

Whereas  Duke  Power  Co.  has  announced 
plans  for  constructing  a  giant  2-mllUon-lEllo- 
watt  steam -electric  generating  plant  on  the 
S«vannah  River  in  Anderson  County,  B.C.; 
and 

Whereas  In  order  to  form  a  pool  for  eom- 
Senser  oooUng  water  for  this  plant.  It  is 
neo»asary  for  Duke  Power  Co.  to  construct 
a  dam  across  the  Savannah  River;   and 

Whereas  before  this  dam  can  be  con- 
structed, congressional  approval  Is  required, 
and  Mils  for  such  approval,  designated  8. 
17M  and  HJi.  6789,  were  Introduced  on  ICay 
t,  1961,  and  are  now  pending  In  both  bodies 
of  tlie  CongreH;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  Duke  Power  Oo.  2- 
milllon-kllowatt  gsnerattog  plant  would  be 
a  great  asset  to  the  economy  at  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  surrounding  area  in  that  it 
will  not  only  involve  construction  costs  of 
approxUnately  $280  million  and  will  create 
needed  Jobs  during  both  oonstrriction  and 
opentkiD.  but  wlU  annually  add  to  the  econ- 
omy an  estimated  10  bUllon  kllowmtt-hours 
prodacUoo,  g^-mlinon-ton  ooal  consump- 
tion at  a  cost  of  $26  million.  $2Vi  mUlion 
payroU,  $7,460X>00  State  and  local  taxes,  and 
$9,940,000  Federal  Income   taxes;    and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina,  tn  forthsranoe  of  Its  belief  In  the 
liaportanee  of  tills  proposed  project  to  the 
State  of  Sooth  Carolina,  desires  to  urge  the 
Oongiees  promptly  to  enact  the  neoeasary 
enabling  lagUtatlon  awthortrtng  the  con- 
struction of  this  dam;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) :  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  memorialised 
to  enact,  as  promptly  as  possible,  8.  1795  or 
H.R.  6789,  now  pending  before  the  Congress, 
or  similar  leglslatton  authorizing  Duke 
Power  Co.  to  construct  across  the  Savannah 
Rtver  a  dam  necessary  for  its  proposed  steam 
plant;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  following  officers  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress:  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  ttie  United  States  and  President  of 
the  Benate,  the  I^Maker  of  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves,  the  chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  each  Senator 
from  Sooth  Carolina,  and  each  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  South 
Carolina. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  "PAOOY"  DONG- 
HUE — ^A  MEMBER  OP  SEEtOEAlIT 
YOBKS  FAMOUS  SQUAD  IN 
•WOBLO  WAB  I 

Mr.  XANK  Mr.  Speaker,  a  game  little 
Irishman  has  passed  on  to  Join  the  im- 
mortal oompany  of  the  brave.  Patrick 
Donohue,  of  lAwrenee.  Mass.,  partici- 
pated in  one  of  the  most  baatc  exploits 
of  World  War  I.  for  which  be  was 
awarded  the  Silrer  Star. 

He  and  16  other  American  soldiers 
were  members  of  the  famoos  squad 
under  the  leadership  of  a^-iyM  York 
that  stormed  an  enemy  strong  point,  cap- 
turing 132  prisoners  and  8S  maeiilneguiK. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  Lawrence 
and  went  to  wcn-k  for  the  cttr.  Daring 
the  latter  years  of  his  retirement,  he 
was  a  familiar  and  respected  figure  in 
the  downtown  area.  Loquacious  about 
all  subjects,  as  only  an  Iridiman  can  be, 
he  became  t^htHpped  when  folks  asked 
him  to  reminisce  about  the  war.  "I 
dont  like  blowing  my  own  bom,"  he  said, 
and  then  changed  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation to  spfMts  or  p<^tlos.  People 
understood,  and  admired  him  the  more 
for  his  proud  reticence. 

Paddy  lived  alone,  and  when  the  end 
came,  recruiters  for  the  various  branches 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  Lawrence 
area  volunteered  for  the  boncn-  of  bear- 
ing him  to  his  last  resting  place.  A  fir- 
ing squad  and  buglers  from  FiMt  Devens 
paid  military  tribute  to  an  old  soldier 
answering  the  rollcall  of  eternity. 

A  game  little  Irishman,  3  days  before 
the  armistice  of  1918.  had  made  his  per- 
sonal contribution  to  the  Army's  tradi- 
tions of  valor.  In  memory  of  him,  I  ask 
for  permission  to  insert  in  the  Comgkes- 
sioNAL  Rxcou  the  story  Paddy  Dono- 
hue's  oonrage  and  final  bivooae  from  a 
recent  edition  of  his  home  city  news- 
paper, the  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune. 

WoKU)  War  I  Bmmo  Dies;  Fodoht  With 
SEausKAirr  Yobk 

Patrick  J.  Donohue,  who  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Star  for  the  part  he  played  la  aaslst- 
Ing  Bgt.  Alvln  C.  Tack,  In  his  reaaarkable 
f  sat  In  action  against  the  Oennana  in  World 
War  I.  was  taken  to  the  Lawrence  General 
Hospital  Thursday  morning  and  was  pro- 
nounced dead  on  arrivaL  He  was  found  In 
his  room  at  492  Common  Street  and  was 
removed  in  the  fire  department  ambutacce. 

ftCr.  Donohue.  one  of  Lawrence's  outstand- 
ing heroes  of  World  War  I.  was  wounded 
In  action  and  was  dted  for  bravery  under 
fire. 

He  was  bom  in  Ireland  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1906  when  he  was  about  17  years 
old.  He  attended  evening  school  and  was 
employed  In  the  E.  Prank  Lewis  plant  wh«n 
war  broke  out.  He  joined  the  colors  on 
October  6,  1917,  and  was  sent  to  Camp  Dev- 
ens where  he  was  assigned  to  Company  G, 
Saftth  Infantry,  one  of  the  unite  cC  the  fa- 
mous 82d  (All  American)  Division. 

After  training  at  Camp  Devens,  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  Camp  Gordon  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  and  later  sailed  for  Liverpool  and 
then  tor  Le  Havre,  ft-anoe. 

Mr.  Donohue  was  k>ath  to  taft  about  the 
part  he  played  In  the  famous  taeldsnt  on 
October  8,  1918.  when  he  aocompanted  CpL 
▲Ivin  C.  York  to  capture  a  Oeiwiaa  machine- 
gun  nest  In  the  Argonne.  He  was  discharged 
from  service  on  June  4, 1919. 

Mr.  Donohxte  was  one  of  the  group  of  13 
privates  and  4  corporals  assigned  to  jump 
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»  DMt  Of  enamy  machlneguni  whlcb  waa 
holding  up  th«  rcglment'i  advance  in  the 
Argonne  Foreat. 

The  detachment,  headed  by  Cpl.  Bernard 
Early,  crawled  throxigh  thick  underbruah  In 
the  drizzling  rain  to  circle  the  machlneguns. 
Tbey  rarjnlaed  the  Oermana  and  captured 
133  prlaoners. 

Sergeant  (then  oorporal)  Tork  gained  na- 
tional fame  from  thla  operation. 

Burrlvlng  are  two  brothera.  Ned  and  Tim- 
othy, of  Ireland:  a  slater,  lira.  Jane  Crem- 
mlns.  of  Ireland:  and  aeTeral  nieces  and 
nephews. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  Sat\irday  from 
the  John  Breen  Memcarlal  Funeral  Home.  6 
Tremont  Street,  with  a  high  mass  of  re- 
quiem at  10  ajn.  In  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion Church.  Burial  will  be  in  Bellevue 
Cemetery. 

Friends  may  call  today  from  a  to  4  and  7 
to  10  pju. 


/ 


ParmiCK  J.  Domohui 


Sergeant  Alvin  C.  Tork.  then  of  PaU  Mall. 
Tenn.,  waa  called  the  outstanding  American 
hero  of  World  War  I.  because  be  led  his  squad 
la  a  raid  on  Hill  233  in  the  Argonne,  killing 
30  Oerman  soldiers,  capturing  the  "nest." 
and  taking  prisoner  133  of  the  enemy.  In- 
cluding a  major  and  three  IleutenanU,  as 
well  as  30  machlneguns.  But  there  were 
more  than  the  man  from  Tenneasee  In  that 
raid,  although  the  glory,  for  the  moet  part, 
waa  added  to  hla  name.  He  was  but  one  of 
16  American  troopa  In  the  attack,  6  of  wbum 
perished:  3  suffered  wounds  and  7  were 
uoscratched.  One  of  the  Utter  was  Pat- 
nek  J  Donohue.  "a  game  little  Irishman  " 
aa  one  magazine  writer  tenned  him.  who 
died  In  the  hospital  the  other  day  after 
being  found  aerloualy  111  In  his  Common 
Street  room.  Like  moat  men  who  face  and 
conquer  overwhelming  odda,  Donohue  never 
hAd  much  to  say  about  hla  participation  In 
the  exploit.  Although  he  waa  awarded  a 
Stiver  Star,  was  Invited  by  and  declined  an 
invitation  to  participate  In  a  reenactment 
of  the  historic  episode  at  Washington  mili- 
tary expoaltlon,  and  had  hlmaelf  portrayed 
by  another  In  a  motion  picture  veralon  of  one 
of  the  war's  greateat  adventures,  he  would 
admit  that  he  was  present  at  the  capture 
and  little  else.  He  siunmed  It  up  as  simply 
as  possible.  This  Is  what  he  said  "During 
the  whole  affair  I  waa  guarding  prisoners 
and  devoted  my  attention  to  catching  them 
When  we  first  came  In  on  the  Oermans.  I 
fired  a  shot  at  them  before  they  surrendered 
Afterward  I  was  so  busy  guarding  the  pris- 
oners and  I  did  not  shoot."  In  all  the 
gloaa  of  the  halo  circled  around  the  head 
of  Tork.  only  a  slender  light  of  the  fringe 
fall  on  the  others  It  waa  okay  with 
Donohue  In  the  Army."  he  once  related, 
"they  told  us  not  to  have  too  much  to  say 
about  what  went  on  Well,  that  seemed  like 
a  pretty  go.xl  thing  after  the  war.  so  I  Just 
kept  still  I  don't  like  blowing  my  own 
horn  "     And  he  never  did. 


REVERE     (MASS.)     JOURNAI^Sl 
YEARS  OLI>— AND  GROWING 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good 
newspaper  is  like  a  good  friend  because 
you  trust  it,  and  welcome  it  as  a  regular 
visitor  to  your  home. 

The  other  day  a  man  said  to  me:  "I'd 
like  to  read  more  personal  news  in  the 


paper  that  Is  published  m  the  small  city 
where  I  live.  About  people  I  know  or 
see." 

The  Revere  Journal  ha.s  been  filling 
that  need  for  the  people  of  Revere,  Mass  . 
since  February  5.  1881. 

Its  publisher.  Sidney  Curtis,  its  city 
room  and  its  printing  plant  are  not  re- 
mote from  the  general  public.  You  just 
walk  in  from  street  level  on  Broadway 
to  pay  for  an  ad.  hand  in  a  news  Hem. 
discuss  local  pwlitics  with  a  member  of 
the  staff,  or  place  an  order  for  the  wed- 
ding invitations. 

There  is  a  close  relation.ship  between 
the  Journal  and  its  subscribers  because 
It  reports  local  events,  the  activities  of 
local  residents,  and  li-)cal  enterprises 

This  mutual  interest  and  loyalty  has 
continued  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. In  a  world  where  the  colossal  con- 
fuses and  overwhelms  the  individual,  the 
people  of  Revere  do  not  feel  alone  in  a 
crowd.  They  get  to  know  one  another, 
and  keep  contact  with  reassunnK  hu- 
man values,  through  the  hometown 
news  that  identifies  the  Revere  Journal 

It  does  not  resort  to  scare  headlines 
or  to  high  pressure  promotional 
campaigns. 

It  is  a  community  weekly,  attuned  to 
people  that  it  knows  and  respects 

With  the  Journal,  merit  is  its  own 
reward. 

Slowly  but  surely  its  readers  have  In- 
creased, until  It  now  ranks  38th  in  the 
Nation  on  the  basis  of  Its  paid  circula- 
tion. 

With  big  city  newspapers  going  out  of 
bu^mesa,  or  merging  for  survival,  the 
long  and  uninterrupted  publishing  rec- 
ord of  the  Journal  is  a  tribute  to  the 
management  and  service  of  the  smaller, 
weekly  papers 

Perhaps  it  is  because  they  keep  in 
touch  with  the  most  mterestlng  news, 
about  human  beings  in  our  own  com- 
munity. 

On  Monday.  February  5,  1962,  the  Re- 
vere Journal  proudly  observed  its  81st 
anniversary 

I  congratulate  F*ublisher  Sidney  Ctir- 
tis  and  his  staff 

To  the  correspondents,  domestic  and 
foreign,  who  cover  the  proceedings  of 
this  House  from  the  press  galleries,  I 
recommend  the  sturdy  example  of  the 
Revere  Journal,  in  tribute  to  the  pro- 
fession of  gathering  and  publishing  not 
only    "What's  new?  "  but    "Who?  " 

J.)t  RNAL  OBszaves  81st  Annivzhs.arv 
Mo .N OAT,  PzaauABT   5 

The  8lst  anniversary  of  the  Revere  Juurnal 
wi.l  t>e  ib.served  next  Monday  by  publisher 
Sidney  Curtis,  who  has  operated  the  I<>cal 
paper  fir  the  pa.it  25  years  The  pap«r  was 
first  publLshfd  on  February  5.  1881 

Cited  many  times  for  Its  service  to  the 
citizens  of  Revere  the  Journal,  about  V> 
enter  Its  8'2d  year  uf  publication,  each  week 
finds  Its  way  into  some  8.500  homes  lu  the 
conimunuy 

Liu^t  November,  the  Jimrnai  Publishing 
Co  .  located  directly  behind  the  Revere 
Journal  Building  and  also  managed  by  Mr 
Curtis  marked  lis  21st  anniversary  When 
Mr  Curtis  '.ook  over  the  Journal  in  19.16 
he  had  two  af»oclates  In  1941.  he  became 
sole  owner  und  short! v  after  he  opened  the 
printing  plant,  one  ot  the  m  ist  nicKlerii  oi 
Its  kind  In  thf  co\uUr\ 

The  Journal  Is  the  only  continuous  ojierat- 
ing   newspaper  ever  published  in  the  cUy  of 


Revere  having  published  weekly  since  its 
founding  81  years  ago 

Under  Uie  direction  of  Mr  Curtla.  the 
Journal  and  the  PublUhlng  Co.  have  con- 
titiued  tn  expur.d  The  paper  Is  now  ranked 
38th  in  the  country  on  the  basis  of  Its  paid 
circul.itlon  The  Publishing  Co  la  known 
throughr>ut  Bodton  snd  the  Commonwealth 
aa  one  of  the  finest  printing  houses  In  the 
country 

The  printing  plant  >tarted  with  two  Inter- 
tvpes  :»nd  has  been  expanded  to  six  Inter- 
t>pes  p:us  numerous  other  machines  necea- 
s.irv  for  printing  The  Revere  Journal  ofBce 
•A  Id  m  'ved  from  Pleasant  Street  to  Broadwa> 
[•A  1940  In  the  ptiflt  few  years,  Mr.  Ctu^la 
has  had  the  Journal  offlce  completely  reno- 
vated and  redecorated  in  modern  decor  much 
to  the  enhan.  ement  of  the  business  section 
Hi  which  It  Is  located 


ORGANIZATION    FOR    COLD    WAR 

.Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricoao  and 
to  revi.se  and  extend  my  remarka. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr  Speaker,  if  Sec- 
retary Robert  F  McNamara  is  running 
the  U  S  hot  war  efTort.  who  Is  running 
our  cold  war  effort? 

The  question  is  unanswerable  limply 
because  the  United  States  has  no  real 
cold  war  urganlzation  for  anybody  to 
run. 

The  global  struggle  between  our  way 
of  life  and  communism  can  range  in  In- 
tensity from  dropping  thermonuelMir 
bombs  to  dropping  propaganda  pam- 
phlets Its  major  segments  in  deorMMlng 
order  of  intensity  are  general  war.  lim- 
ited war.  subUmited  war  and  cold  war. 

U  S  national  strategy  has  been  to  de- 
ter Sino-Soviet  leaders  from  general  and 
limited  war  Our  magnificently  organ- 
ized Military  Establishment  consistently 
has  implemented  that  strategy  by  maln- 
taimng  such  an  overwhelming  military 
retaliatory  capability  that  Commiinlst 
leaders  have  not  been  free  to  Initiate 
general  war  nor  successfully  to  pursue 
limited  war. 

As  a  con.sequence  they  have  waged 
sublimited  war  and  cold  war  with  In- 
tense ferocity. 

Sublimlted  war  is  exemplified  by  the 
strife  existing  in  Vietnam  today. 
Whr-ther  consisting  of  guerilla  action, 
noting,  other  forms  of  civil  disturbance 
or  the  revolutionary  means  by  which 
Castro  seized  Cuba,  sublimlted  war  is  no 
Whether  consisting  of  guerrilla  action. 
by  proxy  — inside  the  borders  of  a  victim 
country,  carried  on  largely  by  that  coun- 
try's own  citi/ens.  with  arnts,  munitions. 
organizational  support  and  ideological 
k'oals  supplied  by  the  international  Com- 
munist coi\spiracy. 

Meeting  the  sublimated  war  threat  Is 
largely  a  military  and  intelligence  task. 
For  long  we  neglected  it.  Recent  or- 
ganizational and  functional  changes  In 
U  S  military  operations  in  Vietnam 
evidt-nce  serious  attention  now  Is  being 
dovoted  to  neutralizing  Communist  sub- 
limited  war  effort''. 

.'^access  here  will  lead  to  further  In- 
ten.siflrath")n  of  cold  war.  communism's 
Lust  remaining  battleground.    The  blunt 
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truth  is  that  as  yet  we  remain  woefully 
unprepared  to  contest  communism  suc- 
cessfully on  the  cold  war  battlefield. 
The  Communists  still  continue  making 
substantial  cold  war  gains  which  reduce 
our  influence  and  brin?  our  prestige  into 
question  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  basic  method  for  fighting  any 
war.  including  cold  war.  Is  to,  first,  for- 
mulate sound  objectives;  second,  develop 
supporting  strategies  and  tactics:  and, 
third,  create,  man.  ard  support  the  or- 
»;anization  required  for  their  attainment. 

The  problem  of  properly  organizing 
our  cold  war  effort  as  ii  major  enterprise 
on  a  scale  for  victory  can  no  longer  be 
neglected  in  public  discussion.  The  fact 
that  Americans,  long  noted  for  organi- 
zational talents  and  suffering  serious 
cold  war  setbacks  for  over  a  decade  and 
a  half,  have  not  effectively  tackled  this 
problem  to  date  must  be  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable surprise  even  to  the  Kremlm. 

Past  meffectual  efforts  toward  this  end 
are  evidenced  by  several  reorganizations 
of  the  national  security  machinery  of 
the  executive  branch.  The  National  Se- 
curity Council  was  established  in  1947. 
Its  composition  and  advisory  status  are 
well  known.  Its  dutj  is  to  assess  na- 
tional objectives,  commitments,  and 
risks,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
President.  The  Presicent  alone  has  the 
broad  power  and  authority  required  to 
initiate,  integrate,  and  coordinate  all  the 
many  activities  which  together  fix  the 
Nation's  cold  war  ixwture.  Once  a 
Presidential  decision  cm  a  given  policy 
has  been  made  In  this  area,  it  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  for  action. 

In  an  attempt  to  coordinate  opera- 
tional planning  of  these  various  govern- 
mental units,  the  Operations  Coordinat- 
ing Board  was  established  within  the 
National  Security  Council  structure.  Al- 
though it  had  the  virtue  of  producing 
interagency  Government  plans  to  imple- 
ment policy.  It  was  ineffective  to  carry 
them  out  because  It  lacked  authority  to 
penetrate  the  many  layers  of  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy  blocking  quick  and  co- 
ordinated action.  As  a  result  the  Opera- 
tions Coordinating  Board  was  abolished. 

Shortly  after  assuming  office  President 
Kennedy  Indicated  his  plans  to  carry  out 
personally  what  the  Board  had  failed  to 
accomplish.  He  Indicated  he  would 
maintain  direct  communication  with 
the  departments  and  agencies  and  keep 
himself  well  Informed  on  actions  taken 
to  carry  out  decisions.  To  assist  and 
advise  him  In  this  endeavor  he  selected  a 
small  group  of  Individuals  headed  by  his 
Special  Assistant  for  National  Affairs, 
McGeorge  Bundy. 

The  dismal  failure  of  the  Cuban  in- 
vasion at  Bay  of  Pigs  is  but  one  example 
of  the  Inadequacy  of  this  latest  attempt 
at  cold  war  organization.  The  President 
simply  does  not  have  the  time  to  run 
the  cold  war  effort  dally  with  personal 
attention  and  his  advisory  group  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  do  so.  In  addition, 
the  setup  falls  to  provide  comprehensive, 
up-to-the-minute  Intelligence,  communi- 
cations, briefings  and  analyses  on  which 
efTective  cold  war  command  decisions 
must  rely. 

Perhaps  the  failure  of  Presidents  Tru- 
man   and    Elsenhower   to   establish   an 


adequate  cold  war  organization  Is  un- 
derstandable. They  were  products  of  a 
pre-cold-war  time  and  political  environ- 
ment which  accepted  peace  and  war  as 
well  defined  and  meaningful  alternative 
conditions  of  International  life. 

In  contrast,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  come  to 
political  maturity  In  an  era  during  which 
our  world  has  been  characterized  by 
desperate  struggles  between  nations  in 
the  shadowy,  gray  areas  of  cold  war.  In 
his  1961  state  of  the  Union  message  he 
evidenced  an  appreciation  of  the  neces- 
sity to  operate  successfully  In  these  areas 
by  saying,  "Before  my  term  has  ended, 
we  shall  have  to  test  anew  whether  a  na- 
tion organized  and  governed  such  as 
ours  can  endure." 

Yet,  over  a  year  later,  notwithstanding 
several  routine  organizational  efforts,  in- 
cluding recommendation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs,  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
still  to  come  to  grips  with  the  vital 
problem  of  workable  organization  for 
cold  war. 

It  is  not  an  Insoluble  problem  even 
though  it  involves  putting  together  into 
one  task  force  the  foreign  affairs  activ- 
ities of  more  than  a  score  of  separate 
departments  and  agencies.  The  task 
force  concept  Is  Ideal  for  cold  war  pur- 
poses. It  can  bring  together  the  cold 
war  operations  of  otherwise  unrelated 
governmental  units  under  coordinated, 
efficient,  Integrated  operational  control. 
Further.  It  permits  them  all  an  opportu- 
nity to  contribute  to  long-  and  medium- 
range  planning  and  take  part  In  flexible 
response  to  unanticipated  opportunities. 

Inherent  in  the  task  force  concept 
must  be  mechanics  to  Insure  that  our 
cold  war  effort  has  balance,  consistency, 
and  completeness  first.  In  the  overall 
sense,  second,  country  by  country,  and 
third.  In  the  time  dimensions:  present, 
short  range  and  long  range. 

Specifically  it  Is  recommended  that 
the  President  act  quickly  to  achieve  the 
following  cold  war  organizational  ob- 
jectives : 

First.  Establish  a  Strategic  and  Tac- 
tical OfHce  of  the  Presidency — STOP — 
on  the  lines  of  a  permanent  cold  war 
task  force  which  will  function  to  define 
our  national  cold  war  objectives,  devise 
a  series  of  operation  plans  for  major 
functional  and  geographic  areas  accord- 
ing to  sound  strategy  and  tactics,  and, 
under  the  President's  authority,  direct 
cold  war  operations  pursuant  thereto. 

Second.  Elstablish  a  Command  Control 
Information  Center — CCIC — within  the 
structure  of  STOP  to  assist  in  the  con- 
tinuing dally  review  and  direction  of 
cold  war  operations. 

Strategic  and  Tactical  Office  of  the 
Presidency:  Headed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  give  it  maxi- 
mum executive  authority,  this  task  force 
should  consist  of  highly  qualified  and 
responsible  representatives  from  the 
Under  Secretary  and  Agency  Adminis- 
trator levels  of  the  major  functional 
areas  of  cold  war  Interest:  political, 
economic,  informational,  cultural,  scien- 
tific, military  affairs  and  the  like. 
STOP'S  hard  core  operating  units  might 
include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to  the 
following : 

(a)  Chief,  Political  Affairs — Under 
Secretary  of  State:    Diplomatic  Activ- 


ity— State;  domestic  information  re- 
leases— White  House  press;  interna- 
tional labor  activity — Labor;  foreign 
liaison — State/CIA/USIA/FBL 

(b)  Chief,  Economic  Affairs  (Treas- 
ury Under  Secretary) :  Financial  Oper- 
ations (Treasury /State/ AID/Defense)  ; 
commercial  operations — Commerce/La- 
bor/Agriculture ;  agricultural  opera- 
tions— Agriculture/Commerce/ AID. 

(c)  Chief,  Information  Affairs — Ad- 
ministrator. USIA:  Overseas  psycho- 
logical operations  —  USIA/CIA/Peace 
Corps;  scientific  operations  —  NASA/ 
AEC/National  Science  Foundation/ 
USIA. 

(d)  Chief,  Cultural  Affairs — Assistant 
Secretary  of  State :  Cultural  operations — 
State  USIA/AID/HEW;  ideological  posi- 
tions —  Cabinet/USIA/White  House 
press. 

(e)  Chief,  Military  Affairs  —  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense :  Military  posture — 
Defense/ Joint  Chiefs;  cold  war  posture — 
special  evaluation  panel/CCIC;  secret 
operation,  cover  and  deception — De- 
fense/CIA. 

Additionally,  STOP'S  effective  fimc- 
tioning  would  require  a  small  but  skilled 
permanent  staff  which  might  be  directed 
by  the  President's  Special  Assistant  for 
National  Security  Affairs.  The  staff's 
function  would  be  to  assist  in  long-range 
planning,  perform  dally  routine  super- 
vision tasks,  help  dissipate  bureaucratic 
inertia  and  aid  the  President  and  other 
national  leaders  to  communicate  clearly 
and  forcefully  our  national  cold  war  ob- 
jectives and  policies  at  home  and  abroad 
to  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain whose  beliefs  and  aspirations  coin- 
cide with  our  own. 

Command  Control  Information  Cen- 
ter :  The  permanent  staff  also  would  op- 
erate the  Command  Control  Informa- 
tion Center  serving  as  a  central  facility 
to  monitor  worldwide  activities  for  both 
long  and  medium  range  planning  and 
day-to-day  operations. 

Information  pertaining  to  our  own 
cold  war  activities,  those  of  our  allies 
and  of  the  Slno -Soviet  bloc  would  be 
displayed  concisely  and  currently  for 
easy  assimilation.  The  CCIC  would 
analyze  and  evaluate  progress  of  the  cold 
war  on  a  continuous  basis  and  constantly 
monitor  the  success  of  our  programs.  It 
might  be  particularly  valuable  in  spot- 
ting opportunities  for  quick,  responsive 
actions  to  forward  UJ5.  interests  as  they 
unexp)ectedly  develop. 

Information  gathered  and  evaluated 
by  CCIC  well  might  be  transmitted  by 
closed  circuit  television  and  teleprinter 
systems  so  senior  representatives  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  can  be  briefed, 
issue  and  receive  information,  and  mon- 
itor daily  activities  without  physically 
visiting  the  center.  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  80  specialists  will  be  re- 
quired to  man  Command  Control  Infor- 
mation Center  on  an  around-the-clock 
schedule.  The  most  modem  communi- 
cations, display,  and  briefing  equipment 
should  be  furnished  CCIC. 

The  organization  and  procedures  dis- 
cussed here  are  intended  only  as  a  broad, 
skeleton  outline  of  the  management 
organization  tools  which  are  missing 
and  must  be  supplied  if  the  gaps  and 
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defldenetes  In  US.  cold  war  efforts  are 
to  be  closed. 

Just  as  the  President  alone  has  the 
broad  power  and  control  of  actlTlUes 
necessary  for  cold  war  operations,  so 
does  he  alone  have  the  power  to  Initiate 
the  orfanisation  here  suggested  as  fun- 
damentaDy  re<]Ulred  to  exercise  that 
power  and  control  effectively.  He  should 
act  promptly  and  decisively. 

The  time  in  which  he  has  to  act  grows 
shorter  and  shorter.  Continued  weak- 
ness in  our  cold  war  posture  can  only 
result  in  a  progressive  deterioration  of 
our  military  posture.  The  Ignominious 
defeat  suffered  by  Prance  in  World  War 
n  sprang  from  her  concentration  on 
ifaglnot  tine  defenses.  The  Oermans 
ignored  them  with  a  bypass  move 
through  the  low  countrtea.  Similarly,  in 
the  struggle  with  communism  we  can- 
not safelj  concentrate  only  on  Its  mili- 
tary  aspects  and  our  hot  war  defenses. 
leaving  our  cold  war  ramparts  essentially 
disorganlMd  and  inadequately  guarded. 

The  CoogreaB.  too.  should  glre  atten- 
tion to  Its  organization  and  procedures 
which  need  revising  so  that  ooU  war 
respotislMlities  may  be  i^npointed  rather 
than  diffused.  It  is  my  Intention  to 
make  legislative  recommendations  in 
this  regard  at  a  later  time. 
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THE  HONORABUE  CARL  HAYDEN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
aona  [Mr.  Moitus  K.  Udall]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  50  years  ago  last  Wednesday 
my  State,  the  State  of  Arizona,  ended  a 
40-year  (luest  for  statehood.  Through- 
out those  decades,  statehood  was  op- 
posed by  men  as  eminent  as  Daniel 
Webster  who  once  described  the  territory 
of  Arizona  as  a  barren  wasteland  cov- 
ered only  by  shifting  sands  and  popu- 
lated only  by  prairie  dogs  and  rattle- 
snakes. Five  da3rs  later — 5  dajrs  after 
February  14.  1912.  on  another  Monday, 
a  young  man  about  35  years  old  got  off  a 
train  here  in  Washlngttm  and  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  U.S.  Congressman  from 
Arizona.  He  is  still  here  today.  That 
man  is  Senator  Carl  HAY©n».  senior  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Arizona.  Today 
Is  an  historic  event.  It  Is  historic  be- 
cause this  is  the  first  time  In  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  that  any  Member 
has  ever  completed  one -half  century  of 
service.  There  have  been  several  Mem- 
bers who  have  come  close  to  this  mile- 
stone, but  no  other  Representative  or 
Senator  has  ever  achieved  this  record  of 
service.  I  am  proud  that  a  Member 
from  my  State,  which  until  2  years  ago 
was  the  baby  State  in  the  Uni(»i,  was  the 
one  to  do  it.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
some  4,000  Senators  and  Representatives 
have  come  and  gone  in  the  years  since 
Carl  Hatokw  first  took  his  seat.  He 
served  xmder  three  Speakers  In  the 
House  of  Representatives — Champ 
Clark,  of  Missouri.  Frederick  Gillett,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Nicholas  Longworth. 
of  Ohio — prior  to  his  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1927. 

There  are  only  five  Members  of  this 
body  now  serving  who  served  with  Ca«l 


Hatokn  when  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Thoae  are 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  fMr.  Vni- 
soN],  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CbllbsI.  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  CanmohI,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  TabrI,  and  the  gentleman 
from  MassachusetU  ( Mr.  Maittm  ) :  and 
yet  this  amazing  man  is  the  dean  of  the 
Senate,  having  served  in  that  body  6 
years  longer  than  the  next  Member  in 
point  of  service.  Mr.  Hatokii  has  served 
his  country  xmder  Presidents  Wilson. 
Harding.  Coolidge.  Hoover,  Roosevelt. 
Truman.  Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy,  and 
all  of  their  various  Vice  Presidents. 

When  Cakl  Hatdei*  came  to  Washing- 
ton 50  years  ago  today  to  take  his  seat. 
he  knew  no  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. A  friendly  Congressman 
from  Texas  consented  to  walk  with  him 
into  the  well  of  this  House  when  be  took 
the  oath  of  office. 

This  >iw>»iny  gentleman,  I  might  add, 
shows  no  sign  of  resting  on  his  laurels; 
and.  Judging  by  the  vitality  with  which 
he  continues  to  serve  his  State  and  Na- 
tion. I  would  say  he  will  add  to  this 
record  for  many  years  to  come;  in  fact, 
there  are  people  in  Arizona  who  feel  that 
one  day  he  will  celebrate  his  hundredth 
year  of  service  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Let  me.  for  the  record,  give  a  little 
background  about  Senator  Hatddt.  He 
was  bom  October  2.  1877,  near  a  place 
called  Hayden's  Perry,  where  his  father 
had  a  mill,  now  called  Tempe.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Tempe, 
the  Normal  School  of  Arizona,  and  went 
on  to  Stanford  University.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Etemocratic  National 
Convention  In  1904.  He  was  elected 
treasurer  of  Maricopa  County  in  1904  In 
territorial  days,  and  sherKT  of  the  county 
in  190<  and  again  in  190a  I  might  add 
that  his  history  spans  an  amazing  period 
of  years.  Here  is  a  man  who  rode  a 
horse,  who  carried  a  gun  as  a  county 
sheriff  in  the  territorial  days  of  Arizona. 
and  who  has  lived  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  automobile,  the  airplane,  and 
into  these  troubled  days  we  now  live  in. 

Upon  the  admission  of  Arizona  to 
statehood,  he  was  elected  to  the  62d  Con- 
gress. He  was  reelected  seven  times  to 
this  body  and  served  until  March  3.  1927. 
He  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
1926.  and  was  reelected  in  1932.  1938, 
1944.  1950.  and  1950. 

He  tells  the  story  that  in  his  early 
days  In  the  House  here  he  told  another 
Member  he  felt  rather  undressed  and 
strange  in  Washington  without  wearing 
a  gun.  Of  course  he  could  not  wear 
it  onto  the  House  floor.  His  colleague 
advised  him  that  perhaps  he  should  carry 
a  couple  of  doorknobs  in  each  pocket 
to  make  him  feel  more  at  home. 

The  Senator  relates  that  when  he  first 
arrived  In  Washington  he  was  given  some 
advice  by  one  of  the  older  Members  to 
the  effect  that  there  were  two  types  of 
Congressmen  and  Senators,  the  work- 
horse and  the  show -horse.  He  says  that 
he  elected  to  become  a  workhorse.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  workers  in 
either  House  of  Congress.  He  is  an  au- 
thority on  reclamation  and  has  probably 
done  more  in  the  inttrfst  of  reclama- 
tion than  any  other  person,  living  or 
dead. 


Carl  Hatokn  has  the  quality  of  humil- 
ity, wtiich  is  one  of  the  essentials  of 
greatness.  He  avoids  publicity.  It  is 
said  that  he  never  holds  a  press  confer- 
ence. Last  summer  when  I  had  leas 
seniority  and  Cazl  Hatokx  had  more 
than  any  other  Member  of  either  body, 
he  nevertheless  walked  the  half  mile 
between  his  office  and  mine  to  welcome 
me  to  Washington  and  to  offer  his  co- 
operation. His  vitality  remains  undi- 
minished. 

This  man  knows  the  legislative  proc- 
esses as  few  others  have  ever  learned 
them.  He  knows  that  legislation  Is  a 
compromise:  he  knows  that  there  must 
be  give  and  take,  and  he  know*  how 
legislative  work  is  accomplished. 

In  the  course  of  his  career  in  the  Con- 
gress, Carl  Hatsbn  has  seen  tremendous 
changes  in  our  country.  History  has 
moved  in  these  years.  There  hav«  been 
two  great  wars.  Our  people  haw  gone 
from  the  farms  to  the  cities.  Vast  trans- 
formation has  occurred  In  our  industry 
and  our  way  of  life.  The  United  States 
which  formerly  was  isolated  from  the 
pressures  of  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
emerged  as  the  world's  greatest  power 
and  the  leader  of  that  part  of  th«  world 
which  stands  for  freedom  and  self-flov- 
emment.  In  these  years  we  have  met 
enormous  challenges  in  our  eoooomy, 
Inchidlng  a  great  depreaaion  that  threat- 
ened our  way  of  life.  We  have  met  these 
challenges  and  thereby  refined  our  stnx- 
ture  of  government  brtter  to  aerre  the 
people.   As  Burke  said : 

A  state  wltbout  the  means  of  kjbm  change 
ta  without  the  meana  of  Ita  oonaarratton. 

CAaL  Haydkn  knew  this,  and  as  a  Rep- 
resentative and  later  a  Senator,  ha  iilayed 
an  important  part  in  effectinc  the 
changes  necessary  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  20th  century. 

Today,  when  younger  men  born  In  this 
century — in  fact,  I  was  bom  10  years 
after  he  first  came  to  Congress — ^want  to 
return  us  to  the  mjrthical  world  of  the 
19ih  century,  Carl  Hatden,  who  has  a 
right  to  speak  for  that  century,  la  a  lead- 
er in  advocating  the  changes  dictated 
by  the  era  in  which  we  live.  I  am  proud 
to  serve  with  a  man  who  has  kept  pace 
with  our  history  as  Carl  Hatbui  has 
done. 

The  last  13  months  has  been  a  year 
of  tragedt^e.  and  yet  a  3^ear  of  f ulfllliDent 
for  Carl  Haydbn.  Last  summer  his  wife. 
Nan.  whom  he  married  in  1908.  passed 
away — she  wa.s  a  wonderful  and  talented 
woman  who  had  been  close  to  him  all 
of  these  years. 

Last  fall.  President  Kennedy  honored 
Carl  Hayden  by  coming  to  Phoenix  to 
address  a  nonpartisan  appreciation  din- 
ner honoring  his  long  service  In  Congress, 
and  through  statehood  celebrations 
which  have  been  completed  in  Ariaona 
he  has  been  recognized  for  his  valtiable 
service  to  Arizona  and  the  Nation. 

Carl  Haydik  Lb  a  man  who  never  looks 
back.  He  is  still  moving  ahead.  He  Is 
sharp,  alert,  and  vital  today.  He  has 
always  hod  a  sense  of  himior  that  is  so 
essential  in  the  tense  and  emotional  work 
in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 

I  would  like  to  say.  in  concludlnf  my 
brief  remarks,  that  Carl  Hatdbm  through 
his  continued  service  here  in  Washlng- 
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ton  is  scoring  a  blow  for  economy  in  the 
Government.  A  few  years  ago  the  Con- 
gress passed  a  retirement  plan  for  its 
own  Members,  and  I  am  sure  many  citi- 
zens looked  at  the  senior  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  probably  made 
.some  uncomplimentary  remarks  about 
them.  But  Senator  Hayden  was  one  of 
those  senior  Members  who  voted  for  that 
act.  and  probably  took  some  criticism  as 
a  result.  Yet  he  is  still  to  collect  his  first 
dollar  of  retirement  pay.  And  the  way 
he  is  going  I  doubt  that  he  ever  will. 

So.  Mr  Speaker,  lesser  men  have  come 
and  gone,  but  Carl  Haydkn  continues  to 
•ser.c  I  say  that  America  needs  more 
Carl  Haydens. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MORRIS  K  UDALL.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago  a  young  man  stood  here  in  the  well 
of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office 
as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

He  was  really  a  tough  hombre.  as 
many  western  outlaws  and  desperadoes 
had  learned  to  their  sorrow.  But  as  I 
looked  at  him  standing  there,  with  up- 
raised hand,  he  looked  hardly  older  than 
a  high  school  boy. 

At  that  time  he  was  a  very  unimpor- 
tant factor  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  He  represented  a  new 
State  which  had  been  only  5  days  in  the 
Union  and  as  he  has  since  said,  he  felt 
he  had  much  to  learn.  Today,  as  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  he  is  the 
third  man  in  the  right  of  succession  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  the 
greatest  office  ever  conceived  by  the  brain 
of  man.  And  what  is  of  more  imme- 
diate concern,  he  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
He  rounds  out  today  50  years  of  unin- 
terrupted service  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
No  Member  of  the  House  or  Senate  has 
ever  served  that  long  in  the  history  of 
the  Republic. 

Gladstone's  service  as  a  Member  of  the 
Hoiise  of  Commons  in  the  English  Par- 
liament was  for  a  longer  term  of  office 
than  that  of  Senator  Hayden,  but  it  was 
an  interrupted  service.  He  had  only  48 
years  of  continuous  service  at  any  time 
during  his  career  in  the  British  Parha- 
ment.  So,  in  length  of  continuous  serv- 
ice. Senator  Hayden  has  served  not  only 
longest  in  the  American  Congress,  but 
so  far  as  we  are  aware  at  this  time,  the 
longest  sustained  Tcrvice  of  any  member 
in  the  parliaments  of  the  world. 

He  was  sworn  in  as  a  routine  proce- 
dure on  a  routine  day  in  the  House  and 
through  the  years — without  fanfare  or 
screaming  headlines — he  has  become  one 
of  the  most  influential  and  most  useful 
Members  of  either  body.  He  is  the  ideal 
legislator. 

Speaker  Clark  who  swore  him  in,  and 
whom  as  he  relates,  he  consulted  then 
and  later,  epitomizing  his  advice  to 
freshmen  Congressmen,  said: 

A  man  haa  to  learn  to  be  a  Representa- 
tive Just  aa  he  must  learn  to  be  a  black- 
smith, a  carpenter,  a  farmer,  an  engineer, 
a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor.  The  best  rule  Is  for 
a  district  to  select  a  man  young  enough  to 
learn  and  to  grow,  with  at  least  fair  capac- 
ity: Industrloua,  honest,  energetic,  sober, 
and  courageous,  and  keep  him  there  so  long 


as  he  discharges  his  duties  faithfully  and 
well.  Such  a  man  will  gradually  rise  to 
high  poaltlon  and  influence. 

That  has  been  the  history  of  Senator 
Hayden.  He  conforms  in  every  way  and 
his  career  exemplifies  in  every  respect 
the  correctness  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  great  Speaker. 

Senator  Hayden  also  entered  service 
under  a  great  President,  President  Taft. 
President  Taft  some  years  later  reached 
the  zenith  of  his  career  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the  latter 
capacity  was  also  able  to  evaluate  the 
Importance  of  the  position  of  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, now  held  by  Senator  Hayden. 

It  is  related  that  the  erection  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Building  might  have 
been  delayed  Indefinitely  but  for  the  fact 
that  Chief  Justice  Taft  by  personal  im- 
portunity urged  its  planning,  erection, 
and  completion  by  appealing  to  the  then 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  provide 
this  much  needed  building  in  time  to 
I>ermlt  him  to  have  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege of  occupying  It  and  presiding  at  the 
first  session  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
therein. 

President  Taft,  speaking  at  a  subse- 
quent date,  on  the  occasion  of  the  anni- 
versary of  Speaker  Joseph  Gurney  Can- 
non, of  Illinois,  said: 

The  conscientious  struggle  which  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  to  make  in  Congress — and  it  Is  con- 
scientious— to  keep  down  the  expenditures 
within  the  possible  revenues  Is  a  labor  that 
no  one  can  realize  except  those  who  come 
Into  close  contact  with  the  discharge  of 
that  responalblllty.  The  character  of  the 
appropriation  bills  Is  not  understood  by  the 
public,  so  that  these  bills  cannot  be  referred 
to  as  a  basis  of  great  parliamentary  reputa- 
tion. And  yet  the  fact  Is  that  In  that  com- 
mittee harder  and  more  conscientious  work 
Is  done  than  In  any  other  committee  in 
Congress.  Its  members  are  struggling  con- 
stantly against  the  human  nature  of  their 
fellows,  they  are  standing  up  against  that 
which  they  have  to  recognize  as  the  weak- 
ness of  man,  and  they  are  not  receiving  any 
meed  of  pralae  from  anybody,  because 
everybody  Is  against  them  for  opposing  ap- 
propriations— until  after  the  session  la  over, 
and  then  everybody  criticizes  them  because 
of    the   largeness   of   the   appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  50  years  in  which 
Senator  Hayden  has  served  in  the  House 
and  Senate  have  seen  the  greatest 
change  in  any  like  period  of  time  in 
human  history.  More  has  happ)ened, 
more  changgs  have  taken  place,  more 
perplexing  Issues  have  arisen,  since  Sen- 
ator Hayden  was  sworn  in  as  a  Member 
of  this  House  50  years  ago.  than  took 
place  from  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Washington  down  to  that  period. 
It  is  a  period  which  grows  in  signifi- 
cance and  importance — and  in  danger — 
with  the  years.  We  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated: the  country  and  the  world  are 
to  be  congratulated,  that  In  these  trying 
times,  a  man  experienced  and  seasoned 
as  Senator  Hayden  Is  experienced  and 
seasoned,  is  in  a  position  to  be  of  such 
eminent  service  in  solving  the  difficult 
problems  which  daily  confront  us. 

In  the  language  of  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
"May  he  live  long  and  prosper." 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  and  also  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  other  Members 
who  have  spoken  and  will  speak  in  con- 
nection with  paying  a  justified  tribute  to 
that  great  man  and  that  great  gentle- 
man and  that  great  American,  that  out- 
standing legislator  from  Arizona,  Sena- 
tor Carl  Hayden.  Not  only  has  he  served 
his  State  and  our  country  with  outstand- 
ing ability  and  great  distinction,  but  his 
personality  is  an  inspiration  for  all 
others  to  follow,  particularly  those  in  the 
legislative  field.  I  treasure  the  friend- 
ship that  exists  between  Cabl  Hayden 
and  myself,  a  friendship  that  is  close,  a 
friendship  based  on  respect,  and  I  value 
the  fact  that  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
I  have  been  able  to  meet  and  to  know 
this  distinguished  gentleman,  this  out- 
standing American.  We  of  the  House 
join  with  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
his  countless  friends  and  admirers  not 
only  in  Arizona  but  throughout  the 
United  States  in  congratulating  Carl 
Hayden  on  his  50th  anniversary  as  a 
Member  of  both  branches  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  trust  that 
God  will  bless  him  for  countless  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  honor  to  Join  in  paying 
deserved  tribute  to  the  dean  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Honorable  Carl  Hayden,  of 
Arizona,  a  great  American  who  has 
served  his  country  in  public  office  for  a 
half  century. 

In  comparative  terms,  our  Republic 
is  still  young.  Constitutionally,  it  is  less 
than  200  years  old,  yet  in  50  of  those 
years  Carl  Hayden  has  served  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States — 14  years 
in  the  House  and  36  years  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 

This  is  indeed  a  remarkable  record  in 
a  free  legislative  body.  Only  a  few  men 
in  all  history  can  come  close  to  matching 
It.  Our  late  beloved  Speaker.  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  had  he  lived  would  have  completed 
50  years  of  service  on  March  4.  1963. 
The  dean  of  the  House,  the  Honorable 
Carl  Vinson,  is  now  In  his  48th  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
Carl  Hayden's  many  friends  in  this  body 
and  aroimd  the  country  In  expressing 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  him 
on  this  great  day. 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  taken  this  time 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  men 
who  ever  served  any  legislative  body  in 
the  entire  world.  Senator  Hatskm  has 
had    a   distinguished   career   that   goes 
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back  to  the  very  foxindatlan  of  his  great 
State.  He  seems  to  be  as  eternal  as  the 
sUrs;  and  a  great  leelalative  sUr  cer- 
tainly he  has  always  been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  Is  a  kind  man:  he  is 
a  modest  man.  He  is  a  hard  worker. 
He  has  earned  his  spurs  m  the  great 
legislative  Ebdls  of  the  Congress  by  hard 
and  unostentatious  work.  The  gentle- 
man, as  an  Ariaonian.  and  all  of  us  as 
Americans,  may  be  proud  of  the  life  and 
service  of  Senator  Cabl  Hatmm. 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkoobo. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Congress,  almost  40 
years  ago.  Cau.  Hatvew  was  a  Member 
of  the  House.  I  can  remember  him  as 
he  moved  about  the  House,  but  he  sel- 
dom Izululged  in  debate.  But  you  could 
see  that  his  service  was  productive,  some- 
thing that  he  could  carry  with  him  with 
pride  down  through  the  years. 

Since  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the 
other  body  and  I  have  been  going  to 
conferences.  I  have  met  him  a  sufScient 
number  of  times  so  I  believe  I  can  say 
that  I  know  him.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  a 
gentleman  of  rare  character,  and  very 
interesting  to  talk  to.  I  think  it  is  a 
flne  thing  for  the  House  to  take  a  little 
time  today  to  honor  Caxl  Hatdkn  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  first  service  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  I  pay 
my  most  sincere  tributes  to  him. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure  to  Join  in  the  tribute  to  my  good 
friend  Senator  Cam.  Hatdkn.  I  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  him  when  I  was  a 
freshman  Member  of  the  House,  37  years 
ago.  when  he  was  serving  his  State  tn 
the  House.  During  that  term,  there  de- 
veloped between  us  a  friendship  that  has 
endured  through  these  many  years. 

What  a  singularly  remarkable  record 
Senator  Hayden  has  achieved.  A  half 
century  of  service  to  his  flne  State,  which 
he  has  represented  with  great  ability 
and  distinction  ever  since  it  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Union.  He  has  been  a  credit 
to  the  Nation,  to  Arizona,  and  to  the 
Congress  longer  than  any  other  man  In 
history.  He  has  been  a  powerful  voice 
for  a  soimd  Government  and  he  has 
saved  the  country  billions  of  dollars 
through  his  careful  scrutiny  of  Govern- 
ment spending. 

There  could  be  no  greater  tribute  to 
the  capacity  and  the  integrity  of  an 
elected  official  than  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  his  State  have  elected  and  re- 
elected him  ever  since  it  attamed  state- 
hood. As  Carl  HATDXif  begins  his  sec- 
Mid  half  century  of  service.  I  wish  him 
continiied  good  health,  happiness,  and 
sucecflB  in  the  work  to  which  his  life  has 
been  so  aealously  dedicated. 
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Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in 
paying  tribute  to  my  esteemed  friend. 
Senator  Carl  Hatsbn.  of  Arizona,  on  this 
his  50th  anniversary  of  service  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  A  half 
century  is  indeed  a  long  time  and  for 
one  to  serve  for  that  length  of  tune  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  where 
service  frequently  depends  on  the  caprice 
and  whims  of  the  voters  is  extraordinary. 
This  evidence  of  the  confidence  of  his 
constituents  speaks  louder  than  words 
of  the  many  virtues  of  this  great  states- 
man. Senator  Carl  Hayden  is  a  man  of 
impeccable  character,  great  wisdom,  and 
charming  personality.  He  Is  a  stanch 
patriot,  a  distinguished  legislator,  and 
an  eminent  citizen.  His  long  tenure  of 
office  is  in  itself  a  grand  tribute  to  one 
of  the  noblest  Americans  of  them  all. 
Long  may  he  Uve  and  continue  to  serve 
his  people. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker, 
on  Sunday  I  watched  and  heard  Senator 
Carl  Hatdkh  on  TV.  I  had  been  told 
that  never  before  had  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  appeared  on  TV.  such  has 
been  his  adverslon  to  anything  smacking 
of  the  personal  limelight.  But  yester- 
day on  the  memorable  occasion  of  the 
completion  of  50  yeairs  of  service  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  he  gra- 
ciously, but  reluctantly,  capitulated  to 
the  wishes  of  a  nation  of  his  sulmirers 
and  well-wishers. 

I  was  thrilled  as  seldom  before  as  I 
sat  at  my  TV  side.  Here  was  America, 
the  land  of  opportunity  and  of  growth 
Here  speaking  to  me  and  millions  of 
others,  as  though  in  our  own  homes,  was 
a  man  bom  84  years  ago  in  a  small 
cluster  of  homes  called  Hayden's  Perry, 
now  the  city  of  Tempe.  home  of  the 
great  State  University  of  Arizona,  bom 
in  a  territory  that  would  wait  and  grow 
another  35  years  until  attaining  state- 
hood, and  which  he  had  represented  first 
tn  the  House,  then  In  the  other  body,  for 
all  the  50  years  of  Its  statehood.  A  half 
a  century  of  dynamic  growth,  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  western  territory  with 
scant  population  into  a  rich  and  mighty 
State,  all  personified  in  the  man  wlio 
appeared  before  us  on  Simday's  TV. 
Senator  Carl  Hayokn.  the  legislative 
architect  of  the  destiny  of  the  great 
State  that  came  into  statehood  35  years 
after  his  birth. 

Carl  Hayden  will  live  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  He  will  be  an  in- 
spiration to  succeeding  generations.  All 
who  saw  him  yesterday  on  TV  were  tet- 
ter Americans  for  having  found  in  this 
man  who  had  accomplished  so  much  for 
his  State,  his  Nation,  and  mankind  a 
pattern  of  modesty  and  of  humility  in 
the  best  traditions  of  our  Republic. 

His  appearance  on  TV  was  as  refresh- 
ing as  the  breezes  of  a  perfect  day.  as 
wholesome  as  the  clear,  clean  winds  that 
blow  away  the  clouds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  my  sLster. 
livmg  in  Arizona  in  territorial  years  and 
during  the  50  golden  years  of  statehood, 
would  not  mind  my  repeating  what  she 
wrote  me,  that  having  voted  for  Carl 
Hayden  in  all  the  elections  in  Arizona 
for  a  half  a  century,  she  hoped  to  con- 
tinue doing  so  for  at  least  another  quar- 
ter of  a  century     And  as  Senator  Hayden 
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said,  when  asked  If  he  would  be  a  candi- 
date for  reelection,  "Why  not?" 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
the  Committee  on  Armed  8enric«i  was 
holding  hearings  on  our  defense  posture, 
I  was  unable  to  be  present  here  In  the 
House  to  join  w  ith  my  colleague!  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  incomparable  Senator 
Carl  Hayden,  the  very  dlstlncuiahed 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Por  that  reason  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  cozxgratula- 
tions  to  this  very  great  and  very  out- 
standing American  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  50th  anniversary  as  a  Member  of 
Congress, 

Carl  Hayden  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  I  first 
entered  the  Congress  in  1914.  Today, 
Senator  Hayden  and  I  are  the  only  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  still  serving,  who  were 
Members  of  the  63d  Congress. 

Yesterday.  Senator  Hatdkh  achieved 
a  monumental  point  in  history,  attain- 
ing the  1  eretofore  unequalled  record  of 
having  served  continuously  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  for  50  years. 

Carl  Hayden  has  devoted  a  half  a  cen- 
tury of  his  life  to  the  people  of  the 
Umted  States  and  to  the  grealeat  kcis- 
lative  organization  in  the  world. 

I  can  well  recall  Representative  Hay- 
den as  a  Memt)er  of  the  House.  He  was 
active,  energetic.  efBcient,  and  effective. 
tHit  always  in  a  quiet,  unassuming,  and 
dignified  manner.  At  all  times  he  was 
humble,  and  always  willing  to  help  his 
colleagues  on  every  occasion. 

I  have  watched  Senator  Haydxm's  re- 
markable career  with  increasing  admira- 
tion from  year  to  year.  I  well  recall  with 
sorrow  at  his  leaving,  but  with  pride  in 
his  achievement,  when  he  left  the  House 
to  become  a  U.S.  Senator. 

My  respect  and  admiration  for  this 
great  public  servant  has  increased  with 
each  passing  year. 

I  join  with  his  admiring  oolleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  his  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  devoted  friends.  In  wish- 
ing him  continued  good  health  and  suc- 
cess, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  be  will 
remain  an  active  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  many, 
many  years  to  come. 

I  hope  that  he  will  continue  to  make 
available  to  the  American  people  his  re- 
markable experience,  his  outstanding 
ability,  and  his  high  sense  of  Integrity. 

He  Is  a  man  whom  we  could  all  emu- 
late with  honor  and  pride. 

I  offer  him  my  slncerest  congratula- 
tions on  this  very  happy  and  precedent- 
shattering  achievement. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr  Speaker,  this  week 
I  will  celebrate  my  50th  birthday.  When 
I  consider  how  old  I  sometimes  feel,  it  Ls 
a  refreshing  thought  to  remember  that 
Senator  Carl  Hayden  began  his  legisla- 
tive life  in  1912  during  the  same  week 
that  I  was  bom. 

It  Is  therefore  with  a  certain  amount 
of  awe  at  this  man's  energy,  strength, 
and  endurance,  that  I  take  the  floor  to- 
day to  salute  him  on  the  occasion  of 
the  completion  of  50  years  of  distin- 
guished service  to  his  State  and  to  the 
Nation. 

The  story  of  Carl  Hayden  is  the  story 
of  the  development  of  modem-day  Amer- 
ica.    He  first  entered  public  serrtce  at 
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the  turn  of  the  century  at  a  time  when 
most  of  the  scientific  advancements 
which  we  now  take  for  granted  had  not 
yet  been  achieved.  During  his  career 
m  Congress  the  automobile,  the  tele- 
phone, the  airplane,  have  all  taken  their 
place  among  the  commonplace.  And 
just  this  week  the  Nation  which  used 
horse  and  buggy  when  he  was  bom  has 
sent  a  man  three  times  around  the  world 
at  17,000  miles  per  hour. 

The  Increasing  power  which  has  come 
with  America's  increased  material 
wealth  has  brought  increased  responsi- 
bility both  at  home  and  abroad.  Senator 
Carl  Hayden  throughout  his  career  has 
met  these  responsibilities  with  energy 
and  imagination.  His  reputation  as  a 
legislator's  legislator  is  well  deserved. 
He  has  attamed  it  and  mamtained  it 
over  a  span  of  years  which  has  seen 
many  lesser  men  come  and  go.  Many 
of  those  who  have  served  in  the  Con- 
gress with  Carl  Hayden  have  received 
more  publicity  and  more  notoriety  at 
any  one  particular  moment  in  their 
political  career.  But  in  the  long-term 
history  of  America  his  name  will  have  a 
place  above  theirs.  For  while  they  made 
headlines  he  made  progress. 

What  I  am  saying,  in  essence,  is  that 
while  we  celebrate  today  a  quantitative 
record  which  Carl  Hayden  has  estab- 
hshed  in  the  annals  of  American  polit- 
ical history,  what  we  should  really  cele- 
brate are  the  many  qualitative  records 
which  he  has  established  during  his 
long  tenure.  The  example  of  service 
which  he  has  set  during  the  last  50 
years  is  one  to  which  we  must  all  strive 
as  we  do  our  legislative  jobs  in  the 
troublesome  years  ahead.  I  hope  that 
we  will  have  his  leadership  with  us  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  join 
with  Senator  Hayden's  many  other 
friends  and  colleagues  in  warmest  and 
heartiest  congratulations  on  his  50th 
anniversarv  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Statea 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  a 
rather  close  association  with  the  Senator 
during  the  last  several  years  as  his  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing.  I  have  greatly  benefited  from 
that  association. 

Never  have  I  had  anyone  be  more 
kind  and  considerate,  both  personally 
and  officially,  than  Senator  Hayden.  In 
deepest  sincerity.  I  say  that  Senator 
Haydkn  is  one  of  the  most  lovable 
characters  I  have  ever  known,  and  I  wish 
for  him  many  more  years  of  devoted 
service  to  our  country  and  to  the  gre«»t 
responsibilities  which  he  carries  'n  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  is  an 
Inspiration  to  know  a  man  of  such  great 
.■itature  and  infiuence  but  who  is  also 
humble  and  modest  Senator  Haydem  is 
an  exsunple  of  one  who,  having  great 
power  and  authority,  uses  it  sparingly, 
carefully,  and  responsibly.  To  me.  this 
is  the  principal  attribute  of  greatness. 

I  extend  warmest  congratulations  to 
Senator  Hayden  and  to  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona and  our  entire  Natiora  for  the  op- 
portunity of  his  wisdom  and  his  services. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest 
.single  truth  about  the  life  of  Senator 
Carl  Hayden,  of  Arizona,  is  that  his 
career  reflects  credit  on  us  all. 


Casl  Haydeh  and  men  like  him  have 
built  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
Its  profound  reputation  for  the  only 
aristocracy  the  democratic  process  en- 
courages— the  aristocracy  of  character. 
Because  of  him  his  State  has  been  helped 
to  enviable  growth.  That  same  influ- 
ence of  his  strong  but  unspectacular 
statesmanship  has,  in  the  massive  accu* 
mulation  of  the  years,  yielded  spectacu- 
lar benefits  to  the  country  and  the 
legislative  method. 

Here  is  a  half  century  of  service  in 
the  Congress — the  longest  in  history, 
for  which  in  this  document  we  seek  to 
honor  him — eight  terms  in  the  House 
and  six  in  the  Senate,  that  makes  Sen- 
ator Hayden  our  elder  statesman  in  the 
most  meaningful  sense  of  the  term. 
More  than  that  he  is  the  grand  old  man 
who.  through  merit,  enjoys  from  his 
colleagues,  his  constituents,  even  his 
opponents,  all  that  any  man  can  hope 
for  in  the  way  of  affection,  or  respect, 
or  both. 

To  his  own  generation  and  to  genera- 
tions yet  to  come  he  is  an  object  lesson 
In  selfless  dedication  to  the  public  good. 
Men  in  political  life,  striving  for  public 
office,  will  marvel  at  the  example  he  set 
for  winning  the  wholehearted  endorse- 
ment of  his  constituency  again  and 
again  and  again,  without  any  of  the 
devices  of  display  and  self-promotion 
which  so  many  flnd  indispen-^able  for 
attracting  deserved  public  recognition. 

The  record  will  validate  my  statement 
that  there  is  hardly  a  piece  of  legislation 
of  any  consequence  in  Carl  Hayden's  16 
years  in  the  House  and  34  years  in  the 
Senate  that  does  not.  at  some  point,  bear 
the  mark  of  his  wisdom,  his  counsel,  his 
persuasive  and  amicable  collaboration. 
Yet  in  a  half  century  of  legislative  his- 
tory he  made  no  more  than  a  total  of 
three  speeches.  He  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  when  Arizona  became  a  State  in 
1912.  A  descendant  of  colonial  Amer- 
icans he  has  been  written  about  as  the 
only  real-life  frontiersman  still  In  public 
life.  His  father,  a  Cormecticut  Yankee, 
brought  14  cattle-drawn  wagons  over  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  in  1848  and  Carl  Hayden 
was  the  flrst  white  child  bom  in  the  town 
his  father  founded,  then  called  Hayden's 
Perry,  now  Tempe. 

Young  Hatdxn,  in  a  rifle  match  in 
1911,  won  the  national  long-range  title 
by  scoring  15  bulls-eyes  out  of  15  at  1,000 
yards.  And  he  had  been  the  Maricopa 
County  sheriff  before  he  became  a  Con- 
gressman. He  was  a  major  of  Infantry  in 
World  War  I.  One  can  think  of  him 
taking  his  education  at  what  is  now  Ari- 
zona State  University  and  at  Stanford,  in 
California.  But  it  is  difficult  to  think  of 
Carl  Hatdkh  carrying  a  gun,  much  less 
U5ing  it 

Sagacity  and  tolerance,  plus  a  genius 
for  conciliation,  have  been  his  great 
weapons,  not  violence — physical  or 
forensic.  My  association  with  him  on 
the  Joint  Ocnnmittee  on  Printing  is  a 
highlight  in  my  experiences  as  a  Member 
of  the  House.  He  Is  an  inspiring  chair- 
man, and  a  force  for  understanding  and 
objectivity  in  the  complex  work  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

In  a  State  having  a  large  Indian  popu- 
lation it  was  he,  a  champion  of  social 
security,  who  fought  and  won  for  the 


Indians  their  right  to  come  imder  its 
beneflts.  Hatdzit  may  be  said  to  have 
Joined  a  divine  partnership  with 
Almighty  God  to  preserve  His  scenic  won- 
ders in  Arizona.  Together  they  turned 
green  and  verdant  the  parched  lands  of 
the  desert  through  legislation  Hayden 
sponsored  and  saw  enacted  into  law.  His 
strategic  espousal  of  better  and  badly 
needed  highways  can  be  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Hayden-Cartwright  bill  of 
1934  that  bears  his  name.  His  workaday 
contribution  to  our  legislative  history  is 
immense. 

Great  tributes  will  be  paid  Carl 
Hayden,  of  Arizona,  down  through  the 
years.  None  will  be  greater  than  the 
monument  he  built  to  himself  by  his 
achievement  and  his  character. 


A  PARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCE 
OP  THE  ORGANIZATION  FOR  ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  RxiTSS]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

lAx.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  for  appropriate  reference 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  425,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  a 
parliamentary  conference  of  the  20  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  new  Organization  for 
Economic  Coopo'ation  and  Development 
be  established.  This  resolution  caUs 
upon  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  Senate  Commltteee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  establish  special 
subcommittees  for  the  purpose  of  Joint- 
ly exploring,  with  appropriate  olBcials  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
the  OECD,  and  members  of  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  other  member  nations,  the 
desirability  and  feasibihty  of  such  a 
conference. 

WHY  a   PAXLIAICXNTARY   OONnaKMCX? 

Such  a  parliamentary  conference  will 
provide  a  valuable  adjunct,  at  the  legis- 
lative level,  to  the  OECD.  The  sessions 
of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Confer- 
ence, and  of  our  parliamentary  confer- 
ences with  Mexico  and  Canada,  have 
been  markedly  successf  liL 

A  parliamentarians'  group  is  most  es- 
sential in  the  case  of  OECD  because  of 
the  clear  intent  in  the^discussions  setting 
up  the  organization  that  it  is  to  be 
primarily  a  consultative  body  with  very 
limited  powers.  Specifically,  in  the 
OECD  Convmitlon  the  nations  involved 
agreed  to  consult  together  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  and  where  appropriate  take  co- 
ordinated action.  It  also  provides  that 
no  such  coordinated  action  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  any  individual  member  nation 
until  it  has  compUed  with  Hie  require- 
ments of  its  own  constitutional  proce- 
dures. In  the  United  States  this  would, 
of  course,  involve  the  Congress  or  at  least 
the  Senate.  It  is  thus  important  that 
Members  of  Congress  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  and  deliberate  on  these 
problems  while  solutions  and  decisions 
are  in  the  formative  stage.  A  parlia- 
mentary conference  would  provide  Just 
such  an  opportunity. 
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It  is  psu-ticularly  important  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  have  a  parlia- 
mentarians' group  because  of  the  differ- 
ent nature  of  the  systems  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  the  other 
member  countries.  While  the  Cabinet 
members  and  Ministers  who  attend  the 
OECD  official  meetings  as  delegates  from 
the  European  countries  and  Canada  are 
almost  always  members  of  their  nation's 
legislatures,  our  delegates  are  not.  This 
is  because  of  our  historic  tradition  of 
separation  of  powers,  based  on  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition  that  no  Member 
of  Congress  can  hold  a  position  in  the 
executive  branch.  The  European  tradi- 
tion is  just  the  opposite.  In  some  coun- 
tries, the  entire  cabinet  must  come  from 
the  legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  approved  enthusias- 
tically of  U.S.  participation  in  the  OECD 
Convention  last  year,  but  I  am  very  sym- 
pathetic with  the  worries  which  were 
expressed  at  that  time  by  some  of  my 
colleagues.  These  worries  were  bao<d 
on  this  very  separation  of  powers  prob- 
lem I  have  just  outlined. 

For  example,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Jamcs  C.  D.avis)  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  February  23, 
1961: 

Decisions  having  far-reaching  efTects  ui>on 
our  Induatrlea,  our  workers,  and  our  farmers 
would  be  reached  thousands  of  miles  away. 
complete!/  out  of  the  range  of  the  eyesight 
or  Influence  of  the  representatives  they  had 
elected  to  Congress.  These  representatives. 
In  fact,  would  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
agenda  or  the  order  of  business  of  the  OECD. 
that  is.  the  OECD  would  not  deal  with  the 
Congress  or  the  representatives  of  the  people 
In  considering  the  agenda  that  was  proposed 
to  be  passed  upon 

If  the  representatives  of  the  people  ever 
knew  about  It.  the  burden  would  be  upon 
them  to  find  out  for  themselves  They 
would  have  no  opportunity  to  voice  even  an 
opinion  on  the  questions  that  would  come 
before  the  International  organization.  In 
their  place.  In  the  place  of  these  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  would  be  delegates  of  the 
State  Department  and  they  would  not  be 
responsive  to  the  electorate. 

A  conference  such  as  I  propose  would 
greatly  lessen  the  burden  which  would  be 
placed  upoa  us — as  elected  representa- 
tives— to  k£ep  Informed  about  OECD  de- 
velopments 

It  would  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
voice  to  representatives  from  the  other 
nations  involved  the  opinions  which  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  feared  we  would 
be  denied.  In  such  vital  questions  as 
those  which  OECD  will  consider,  an  op- 
portunity for  these  discussions  is  a  ne- 
cessity. 

THE    BACKGROUND    OF    OECD 

The  existence  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
presents  great  hopes  for  the  future.  It 
IS  a  significant  extension  of  the  Atlantic 
Conununity  which  has — up  till  now — 
been  centered  on  the  military  alliance 
embodied  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  in  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  created 
In  1948  to  carry  out  the  European  re- 
covery plan — the  Marshall  plan.  Before 
discussing  the  OECD  it  is  relevant  to  look 
a  little  at  that  background. 


The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion was  organized  along  military  lines 
to  unite  the  United  States  and  her  allies 
in  a  military  response  to  the  Communist 
menace  In  Europe 

NATO  and  the  American  program  of 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  were  two  of 
the  main  military  steps  we  took  to  stem 
the  advance  of  communism  into  a  war- 
torn  Europe  These  were  indeed,  vital 
steps  But  NATO  has  not  been  a  com- 
pletely successful  entity  for  cooperation 
on  economic  matters  because  of  iLs  mili- 
tary nature  and  because  of  the  absence 
of  such  unporiant  nations  as  Switzerland 
and  Sweden  from  Us  membership 

The  Ori;anization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  was  created  by  the 
Western  European  countries  meeting  in 
Pans  as  a  result  of  the  1947  propo.sal  by 
Gen  George  Marshall  to  extend  econom- 
ic assistance  to  them  This  assistance 
was  to  be  coordinated  by  OEEC  in  an 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  war -torn  area  and 
Ket  It  back  on  its  feet  economically  It 
Ls  now  well  known  how  much  it  exceeded 
all  hopes  and  expectations  The  coun- 
tries were  rebuilt,  and  have — within  the 
framework  of  OEEC  and  other  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  European  Payments 
Union — made  tjreat  achievements  in  in- 
creasing production  and  trade,  and  in 
arriving  at  extensive  currency  converti- 
bility. 

With  European  recovery  a  well-estab- 
lished fact,  the  OEEC  has  in  recent  years 
tried  more  and  more  to  raise  its  sitjhts 

The  member  nations  had  pled^jed 
themselves  to  promote  production,  to  re- 
duce barriers  to  trade,  and  to  strive  for 
financial  stability  and  full  employment 
However,  neither  the  United  States  nor 
Canada  were  members  of  OEEC  It  be- 
came increasingly  obvious  durm«  the 
late  1950  s  that  the  increasing  economic 
interdependence  b^'tween  the  economies 
of  Western  Europe  and  those  of  Car.ada 
and  the  United  States  required  some 
completely  new  form  of  economic  co- 
operation 

ORIGINS      Of       ()C*:V 

Looking  toward  the  future,  the  Unit<^d 
States  proposed  in  late  1959  that  a  new 
organization  be  formed  to  promot*^ 
closer  cooperation  among  the  members 
of  an  expanded  Atlantic  Community  on 
policies  toward  economic  growth,  ex- 
panded aid  to  the  developing  countries, 
and  expanded  trade 

After  extensive  negotiations  between 
18  European  nations,  and  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  final  treaty  set- 
ting up  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  was  ap- 
proved December  14,  1960  Hearings 
were  held  by  the  Senate  Fore: tin  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  February  14  and  15. 
1961,  and  the  Senate  officially  ratified 
US.  membership  on  March   16,   1961 

The  members  of  the  OECD  at  this 
time  are  the  six  countries  of  the  Com- 
mon Market — France.  Belgium,  Nether- 
lands. Luxembourg.  Italy,  and  Germany, 
the  seven  members  of  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association — Austria.  Switzer- 
land, Denmark,  United  Kingdom. 
Sweden.  Norway,  and  Portugal:  Iceland. 
Ireland,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Spain:  and 
Canada  and  the  United  States 


GOALS    or    THE    OECD       GROWTH 


The  goals  of  the  Organization  for  Ek:o- 
nomic  Cooperation  and  Development  a* 
outlined  in  lU  charter,  are  to  maintain 
a  high  growth  rate,  improve  cooperation 
on  aid  to  developing  areas,  and  to  expand 
trade  While  not  explicitly  a  goal.  It  is 
understood  that  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems depend  in  part  on  a  system  of  mu- 
tual .solutions  to  avoid  balance  of  pay- 
ments probh'ins 

The  fret-  world  is  faced  with  a  chal- 
lenge lireater  than  free  people  have  ever 
faced  before  The  Communist  bloc  of 
nations  culls  us  to  contest  in  numberless 
areas  of  the  world  In  all  these  contests. 
KUsLiined  economic  growth  1b  the  key 
Ingn^dient  to  strength  and  to  success 
The  Communist  nations  have  specifically 
hurled  the  challenge  in  growth  terms. 
The  nations  of  the  West  have  accepted  it 
in  tho.se  terms  Coordination  of  our 
policies  IS  imptirtant  to  attaining  this 
growth 

TRADE 

The  Common  Market  is  booming  along 
In  the  years  immediately  ahead.  It  will 
eliminate  iLs  internal  tariffs  and  will 
establish  a  common  external  tariff 

Meanwhile,  the  countries  of  the  Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  Association,  led  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  seeking,  or  are 
about  to  seek,  a.s-sociation  with  the  Com- 
mon Market  Both  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, and  its  current  enlargement,  have 
b«^en  major  objects  of  U  S  foreign  policy 
Historically  the  hope  of  European  unity 
goes  back  to  Charlemagne 

But,  ironically,  the  Common  Market 
encourages  a  Europ>ean  particularism  at 
just  the  time  when  what  is  needed  Is  a 
free  world  generalism  If  we  let  the 
Common  Market  erect  Its  external  tariff 
wall,  and  stop  there  we  shall  have  split 
the  free  world  into  enclaves  at  Just  the 
time  when  we  should  have  been  moving 
toward  a  free  world  community 

As  the  Common  Market  reduces  Its 
internal  tariffs  toward  zero,  and  works 
toward  a  common  external  tariff.  It  can- 
not help  but  hamper  exports  from  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  outside  the  Common  Market.  The 
United  States  and  other  thlrd-countr>' 
exporters  are  going  to  find  the  boomln;; 
Western  European  market  Increasingly 
difficult  to  infiltrate  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
which,  as  competitors  of  the  former 
European  colonies  in  Africa,  will  suffer 
from  the  s{)ecial  treatment  those  African 
nations  will  receive 

Expanding  U  S  exports  is  the  be.«t 
way  to  bring  our  international  payments 
into  balance  Yet  the  loss  to  U  S  exports 
by  reaMjn  of  the  Common  Market,  as 
enlarwed,  has  been  con.servatively  esti- 
mated at  $800  million  a  year. 

Currently,  our  exports  are  running  at 
the  rate  of  roughly  $20  billion  a  year 
and  our  imports  at  the  rate  of  $15  bil- 
lion Yet  we  have  a  di  flcit  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  becau.«e  of  the  many 
obligations— both  military  and  eco- 
nomic— which  we  have  assumed  around 
the  globe  These  obligations  benefit  all 
the  nations  of  the  Common  Market  and 
of  the  OECD  Those  nations  must 
n^lize  that  If  we  are  ever  to  balance  our 
pajonents,  we  must  expand  our  exports 
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The  OECD  prorldes  a  fonmi  In  whlcb 
we  can  seek  m,y»  to  convince  them  of 
this,  and  to  arrlre  at  new  trade  expan- 
sion policies. 

An 

Because  the  Improvement  of  assistance 
to  the  developing  areas  of  the  world  Is  so 
important,  the  countries  which  are  pro- 
viding a  substantial  amount  of  aid  had 
already  organized  the  Development  As- 
sistance Group  before  the  OECD  was 
fur.y  In  existence. 

The  work  of  this  organization,  which 
was  always  destined  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  OECD  Development  Assistance 
Committee,  Is  a  very  Important  aspect  of 
OECD. 

Since  World  War  II.  the  United  States 
has  lent  or  given  $85  billion  in  foreign 
aid.  Of  this  total.  $56  5  billion  has  been 
in  purely  economic  aid,  and  $28.5  for 
direct  military  aid  or  economic  aid  to 
areas  In  which  we  have  a  direct  defense 
Interest. 

Nearly  half  of  the  |85  billion  In  both 
economic  and  military  aid  has  gone  to 
Western  Ehirope.  Now  that  these  coun- 
tries are  once  again  ctrong,  and  the  hori- 
zons of  our  aid  needs  expanded,  it  is 
fitting  that  they  should  Join  with  us  in 
aiding  other  nations.  The  United  States 
cannot  alone  provide  for  future  aid 
needs.  OECD  provides  the  fonun  in 
which  we  can  work  with  the  economi- 
cally prosperous  Atlantic  countries  to  in- 
crease their  contributions  in  a  measure 
commensurate  with  their  international 
reserve  and  payments  positions  and 
their  level  of  total  production. 

PATMKMTS 

Solutions  to  all  their  problems  must 
have  as  their  imderpinnings  an  ac- 
companying policy  of  mutual  support 
against  payments  crises.  The  countries 
of  the  free  world  today  hold  their  mone- 
tary reserves  partly  in  gold  and  partly  in 
convertible  currencies.  The  great  bulk 
held  in  currencies  is  In  the  form  of  either 
dollars  or  pounds  sterling. 

Monetary  reserves  are  necessary  be- 
cause no  country  can  have  a  continuous 
balance  in  its  international  transactions 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  amoiints 
needed  increase  as  trade  expands  and, 
particularly,  as  it  becomes  ever  easier  to 
transfer  nioncy  freely  from  one  country 
to  another.  When  a  country's  pasmients 
exceed  Its  receipts  over  a  period  as  lone 
as  a  year,  its  balance  of  payments  is  said 
to  be  in  deflcit. 

Until  the  mid-1950s,  the  United  States 
held  to  a  deliberate  policy  of  incurring 
deficits  80  that  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
could  buy  from  us  and  also  build  their 
own  monetary  reserves.  Since  1958,  we 
have  had  larger  deficits,  but  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  For  one  thing,  while  we  have 
almost  always  sold  more  goods  to  others 
than  we  have  bought  from  them,  this 
n^erchandlse  trade  surplus  narrowed  in 
some  years.  At  the  same  time,  we  con- 
tinued to  make  large  expenditures  for 
defense  and  for  foreign  aid.  In  1960-61, 
our  trade  surplus  rose  substantially, 
but  there  Is  concern  that  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  maintain  It.  Exports  to 
Western  Europe  may  not  continue  to 
rise  as  new  tariff  barriers  are  raised 
against  us.  and  as  American  firms  do 


more  and  more  of  their  manufacturing 
inside  the  cftwwmcm  Market  tariffs  walls. 
It  is,  therefore,  enoouraging  that  the 
OECD  now  provides  an  opiMrtunity  for 
us  to  coordinate  our  efforts  to  create  a 
free  world  "one  for  all,  all  for  one"  com- 
munlty  of  interest  on  payments  matters. 


cumro 


AtuAMnrTAST  caouvs 


The  United  States  now  participates  in 
four  interparliamentary  groups — the  In- 
terparliamentary Union,  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentary Group,  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group,  and 
the  Mexico-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union,  found- 
ed in  1889,  is  the  oldest.  Its  member- 
ship has  grown  from  9  nations  in 
1889  to  more  than  60  today.  Incidental- 
ly, it  is  the  only  parliamentary  group 
which  includes  both  members  from  the 
United  States  and  U.S.SR.  The  most 
recent  meeting,  at  Brussels  In  Septem- 
ber 1961,  was  attended  by  20  members 
from  the  United  States,  10  from  the  Sen- 
ate and  10  from  the  House.  It  meets 
annually  and  is  represented  on  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  Its  aim  Is  to  further  better 
relations  "through  the  study  of  inter- 
national law.  international  organization, 
reduction  of  armaments,  economic  prob- 
lems, intercultural  relations,  social  ques- 
tions, and  particularly,  the  evolution  of 
the  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment."— Brief  history  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, 1957. 

The  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Group 
was  formed  on  a  permanent  basis  in 
1956.  Members  of  the  U.S.  group  are 
restricted  to  18.  9  from  each  body.  Its 
most  recent  meeting  was  at  Paris  last 
November. 

The  Canada-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary   Group    was    established    in 

1959,  after  the  return  of  a  special  mis- 
sion to  Canada  by  two  then  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs— the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Mr. 
Hays,  and  the  gentleman  from  Maine, 
Mr,  Coffin.  Membership  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed 24,  half  from  the  Senate  and  half 
from  the  House.  Its  last  meeting  was 
in  Quebec  in  February  1961. 

The  Mexico-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary  Group    was    established    in 

1960.  As  with  the  Canadian  group, 
membership  is  not  to  exceed  24,  half 
from  each  body.  Its  first  meeting  was 
held  at  Guadalajara,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  in 
February  1961. 

The  proposed  OECD  Parliamentary 
Conference  would  in  no  way  conflict  with 
these  four  existing  interparliamentary 
groups,  each  of  which  serves  a  special- 
ized purpose  of  its  own. 

The  text  of  the  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  425  follows: 

Wbereas  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  came  Into 
official  existence  on  September  30,  1961,  re- 
placing the  OEEC;  and 

Wbereaa  the  United  States  Is  a  full  mem- 
ber of  the  OECD  with  Canada  and  18  Euro- 
pean gOTemments;  and 

Wbereaa  tha  OECD  will  create  a  atrong 
new  economic  tie  between  Western  Europe 
and  North  America  end  will  mark  a  new  era 
In  free  world  econconic  cooperation  and  prog- 
ress; and 


Whereas  tbe  OSCD  will  provide  a  forum  In 
which  Its  members  may  consult  on  questions 
of  international  trade,  the  advancement  of 
developing  areas,  the  strengthening  of  Eys- 
tems  of  International  payments,  and  the 
promotion  of  policies  designed  to  foeter  In 
each  country  the  maximum  employment, 
econotnlc  growth  and  price  stability;  and 

Whereas  tbe  discussions  and  decisions  of 
the  OECD  will  be  of  deep  concern  to  the 
Parliaments  of  the  member  coiintrles  and  to 
the  constituencies  thereof:  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Bouse  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ;  That,  It  is  the  sense 
of  CongrecB  that  an  OKCD  Parliamentary 
Conference  be  established,  to  be  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Parliaments  of  the 
member  countries  who  shall  meet  Jointly  for 
discussion  of  the  alms  of  the  Organization 
and  methods  cf  achieving  them;  and 

That,  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  shall  establish  subcommittees 
for  the  purpose  of  jointly  exfdorlng  with 
appropriate  oILclals  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment, 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  and  with  members  of  the 
Parliaments  of  the  OECD  nations,  the  de- 
sirability and  feasibility  of  establishing  an 
OECD   Parliamentary  Conference. 


THE  HONORABLE  CARL  HAYDEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  RhodisI  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  join 
with  the  other  Members  of  the  House 
in  commemorating  the  50th  annirersary 
of  the  day  a  great  American  took  the 
oath  as  the  first  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  represent  the  new 
State  of  Arizona.  Of  course,  I  refer  to  a 
fine  gentleman  who  is  now  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona,  the  Honorable 
Carl  Hatben. 

Carl  Hayden  has  represented  the 
State  of  Arizona  in  one  or  the  other 
Houses  of  Congress  ever  since  Arizona 
became  a  State.  As  has  been  said,  he 
has  seen  the  growth  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona from  a  frontier  community  to  the 
fine  member  of  the  Union  of  States 
which  it  now  is.  Here  is  a  man  who  has 
served  50  years  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  In  those  56 
years  we  have  fought  World  War  I;  we 
have  gone  through  the  great  depression; 
we  fought  World  War  n  and  we  fought 
the  Korean  war.  Since  1954.  Senator 
HATim  has  been  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  a  position  which  I  am  sure  we 
all  recognize  as  one  which  is  second  in 
power  and  responsibility  to  very  few  po- 
sitions in  the  Government.  He  is  a  man 
who  has,  I  think,  been  aUe  to  keep  his 
preeminent  position  in  the  hearts  and 
on  the  ballots  of  the  people  of  tbe  State 
of  Arizona  because  of  the  kind  of  man 
he  is.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  never 
forgotten  who  sent  him  to  Washington. 
He  has  never  forgotten  that  It  is  the 
people  of  Arizona  to  whom  he  owes  his 
first  loyalty  after  his  overriding  loyalty 
to  our  great  American  Republic.  He 
has  never  forgotten  that  he  owes  his 
position  to  their  good  will,  and  to  their 
continued  awareness  of  and  appreciation 
for  his  great  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

Carl  Hayqzn  approaches  his  great  Job 
and  the  great  responsibilities  which  it 
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gives  to  him  with  a  seiue  of  deep  hu- 
mility. If  there  is  one  trait  which  pre- 
dominates in  the  nature  of  Carl  Haydiw. 
it  would  be  humility.  He  has  never  yet 
been  accused,  by  anyone  of  being  con- 
ceited, proud.  puiTed  up.  or  too  good  for 
the  people  back  home.  This  is  true  in 
spite  of  the > many  honors  and  privileges 
which  have  been  his.  Instead,  he  has 
always  felt 'that  the  honors  and  privi- 
leges have  come  to  him  as  the  result  of 
the  gift  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  people  of  Arizona,  and 
that  all  the  honor  —  whatever  there 
might  be  in  the  way  in  which  he  has 
carried  out  fiia  Job — belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple who  sent  h^  here.  It  has  been 
stated  thi^  he  has  shunned  publicity 
and  this  is  true.  He  has  no  desire  to 
make  a  "Federal  case"  of  any  votes  that 
he  has  cast.  In  fact,  another  facet  of 
his  character  which  has  insured  his  po- 
litical success  has  been  his  penchant  for 
playing  down  the  votes  which  he  has 
cast  or  which  he  has  not  cast. 

The  people  of  Arizona  have  always 
been  told  whenever  they  wanted  to  know 
how  he  had  cast  a  vote;  but  certainly 
he  was  never  one  either  to  beat  his  chest 
about  having  done  as  they  wanted  him 
to,  or  to  make  undue  noise  about  having . 
in  good  conscience,  gone  against  what 
appeared  to  be  the  will  of  a  majority  of 
the  people  back  home.  In  this  way  he 
has  avoided  entanglement  In  unneces- 
sary arguments. 

Here  is  a  man  who,  in  my  opinion, 
epitomiy^s  the  best  in  the  traditions  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Senate,  and  the  government  of  the 
State  of  Arizona.  It  is  interesting  to 
note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  during  the  time 
Carl  Hayden  has  served  in  the  Congress, 
five  other  great  Arizonians  have  served 
in  the  Senate. 

The  first  two  Senators  to  represent  the 
State  of  Arizona  were  Marcus  Aurehus 
Smith  and  Henry  Fountain  Ashurst.  In 
1920  Ralph  Henry  Cameron  became  a 
Senator,  and  afterward  Ralph  Henry 
Cameron  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  reelection  in  1926  when  Carl  Hay- 
den went  to  the  US.  Senate.  Since 
that  time  Senator  Hayden  has  served 
with  Ernest  W.  McFarland  as  a  col- 
league, and  with  the  present  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona.  Barry  Gtold water. 

During  that  time  there  have  been  eight 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  State  of  Arizona.  After 
Senator  Hayden  went  to  the  Senate. 
Hon.  Lewis  W.  Douglas  was  elected 
as  a  Member  of  the  House.  Lewis 
Douglas  served  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  until  1933  when  he  became  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  and  later  became 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Isabel  Oreenway 
who.  In  turn,  was  succeeded  by  John  R. 
Murdock.  In  1942,  when  Arizona  got 
two  Congressmen.  Richard  F  Harless 
became  the  second  Congressman.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1948  by  Harold  A  Pat- 
ten, who  was  succeeded  in  1954  by 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall,  now  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  who,  in  his  turn,  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Morris  K. 
Udall,  who  is  now  Representative  of 
the  Second  District  and  my  able  col- 
league. 


My  predecessor  was  the  Honorable 
John  R.  Murdock,  as  fine  a  gentleman  as 
ever  lived.  I  met  John  Murdock  on  the 
streets  of  Phoenix  last  fall,  and  John 
said: 

will  ynu  plpRae  on  Pybruary  19  next 
year  take  a  special  order  and  say  something 
about  the  great  aervices  uf  Cael  Haydkn  ' 

He  said: 

In  1940  and  In  1950  I  KkjIc  Bpeclal  orders 
and  reviewed  Cari.  s  career  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  I  hope  that  thU  pnictice 
will  be  carried  on 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  join 
in  douiK  this  with  my  collcaKue  from 
Arizona,  and  I  hope  that  in  1972  somt- 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Arizona 
will  stand  on  this  floor  as  we  have  today 
and  recall  again  the  g:reat  serv  ce  of 
Senator  Carl  Hayden  who  will  then  have 
completed  his  50th  year  representintr 
the  State  of  Arizona  in  the  Con^re-ss  of 
the  United  States 

Mr  MEADER  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michisan 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  530,  A  RESOLU- 
TION TO  DISAPPROVE  REORG.AN- 
IZATION  PLAN  NO  1  OF  1962  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  DEPARTMENT  OF 
URBAN  AFFAIRS  AND  HOUSING  TO 
BE  CALLED  UP  WEDNESDAY,  FEB- 
RUARY 21 

Mr  MEADER  Mr  Speaker  I  take 
this  occasion  to  advise  the  House  that  it 
IS  my  Intention  on  Wednesday  next  a-s 
the  author  of  House  Resolution  530.  and 
pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
the  terms  of  the  Reorganization  Art  of 
1949,  to  call  up  House  Resolution  530. 
which  IS  a  resolution  of  disapproval  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No  1  of  1962.  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing 

I  had  a  talk  with  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee on  the  other  side  and  advi.sed  lum 
that  I  was  going  to  do  this  I  do  not  see 
Mr  Dawson,  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee on  the  floor,  and  this  I  regret  I. 
wish  he  were  here,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
give  as  much  advance  notice  as  possible 
so  that  the  membership  can  arrange 
their  affairs  accordingly 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  of  cour.se 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan Is  acting  within  his  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives under  the  rules  of  the  House 
In  having  this  matter  called  up  unex- 
pectedly on  Wednesday  next 

Personally.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
matter  would  go  over  until  next  week, 
and  I  did  not  know  until  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  the  gentleman  did  intend  to 
bring  this  matter  up  after  we  had  al- 
ready announced  the  program  for  this 
week.  But  I  say  that  purely  expressing 
my  own  views  in  respect  to  what  I  had 
hoped  would  happen.  The  gentleman  is 
definitely  within  his  rights. 

The  gentleman  knows  full  well  that 
this  will  mean  that  we  will  have  to  post- 


pone coiisideration  of  the  manpower  bill 
which  had  been  programed  for  Wednes- 
day, and  It  will  mean  that  the  House  will 
have  to  meet  fur  legislative  business  on 
Gt'orge  Washington's  Birthday,  which  is 
next  Thur.sday,  and  on  Friday,  unless  the 
manpower  bill  is  dispohed  of  on  Thurs- 
day 

I  take  this  time  merely  to  advise  the 
MemtHTs  of  the  House  we  had  not  antici- 
pated this  matt^-r  would  be  called  up  al 
thi.s  time  and  also  to  put  Members  of  the 
House  on  notice  of  this  change  in  the 
program  1  may  say  this  was  entirely 
unexpected  when  we  announced  the  pro- 
gram last  week,  and  it  was  unexpected 
unt;!  a  few  minutes  atio 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  Uie 
gentkman  yield? 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  frurn  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  I  do  not  see  ansOhing 
wion»;  about  working  on  Washington's 
Birthday  I  think  if  George  Washing- 
ton, former  President  of  the  United 
Stales,  could  come  back  to  earth,  he 
would  heartily  approve  of  this  House 
working  once  m  a  while — just  once  in  a 
while   and  even  on  his  birthday. 


MA  J    JAMES  C    EIJJOTT 

Mr      HARDY       Mr     Speaker.     I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HARDY  Mr  Speaker,  the  call  to 
active  duty  Isist  fall  of  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  units  of  the  Army,  Navy. 
and  Air  Force  undoubtedly  caused  a 
great  many  hardships  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  n'^servists  them-'elves  accepted 
without  complaint  the  personal  discom- 
forts which  they  experienced,  and  the 
upheavals  caused  their  families,  because 
they  recognized  that  there  was  then  a 
need  for  bolst<'ring  our  military  strength 
in  the  face  of  threats  to  our  security 
and  to  world  peace 

Among  the  Air  Force  reservists  in 
that  recall  is  a  young  journalist  from  my 
district.  Maj  James  C  Elliott.  He  has 
written  a  splendid  article.  "To  Maintain 
the  Peace,  which  appeared  In  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  Air  Force  and  Space  Digest 
I  commend  this  article  to  those  of  you 
who  have  not  already  read  It.  It  will 
give  you  a  better  understanding  of  the 
readiness  of  our  Reserve  forces  and  of 
their  dedication  to  duty,  as  well  as  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  tremendous 
contribution  which  the  reservists  make 
to  our  Nation  .s  defen.se 
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HIGHER  CONSUMER  PRICES.  RE- 
DUCED MARKET  FOR  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS  INHERENT  IN  KEN- 
NEDY FARM  PROGRAM 

Mr  SHORT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  RizhlmanI  m*y  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoio. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  RIEHLMAN  Mr  Speaker,  the 
farm  bill  proposed  by  5«cretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  and  his  chief  economic 
advKsor,  Prof.  Wlllard  Cochrane.  Is  a 
complete  example  of  the  all-cncompass- 
ing  ■supply-management"  life  the  U.8. 
Department  of  A'?ricuUure  envisions  for 
American  farmers. 

In  the  view  of  these  theorists — many 
of  whom  probably  see  themselves  as 
c/ars  in  this  supply-management 
world — all  farmers  should  be  told  what 
to  do,  how  to  do  it  when  to  do  it.  and — 
indeed — whether  to  do  it  at  all. 

Secretary  Freeman  and  company  see 
supply  management  as  the  end-all 
answer  to  all  problems.  They  ignore  the 
lessons  of  hLstory — Government  controls 
simply  will  not  work.  They  choose,  in- 
stead, to  urge  that  all  \ke  need  to  remedy 
our  farm  ills  is  a  set  of  iron-clad  con- 
trols that  use  economU  coercion  to  com- 
pel conformity. 

They  Imply,  too.  that  these  controls 
will  not  raise  the  prici.'  of  food  paid  by 
consumers,  but  it  is  obvious  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  promoting  ideas 
which  must  result  in  higher  cost  food. 

If  the  Secretary  s  bill  ever  should  be- 
come law.  efficient  dairj'  producers  would 
be  cut  t)ack  and  prcducers  who  are 
streamlining  their  operations  would  be 
forced  to  abandon  plans  to  enlarge  their 
herds.  The  result  has  to  be  inefficient 
production  and  inefficient  production 
necessarily  must  mear,  higher  costs  to 
the  farmer.  In  turn,  these  higher  costs 
are  passed  on  to  the  ccnsumers. 

I  think  It  can  be  said  that  higher  milk 
prices  would  result  In  lower  consump- 
tion. A  dropping  consumption  pattern 
already  is  plaguing  the  dairy  business. 
We  all  know  that  m.lk  needs  a  sale 
stimulus,  not  a  deterient  as  harsh  as 
h:gher  prices. 

We  already  have  in  our  history  a  good 
example  of  the  fate  of  a  dairy  product 
that  priced  Itself  out  of  a  first  run  mar- 
ket. All  of  us  can  remember  when  but- 
ter was  the  product  us(d  in  most  house- 
holds of  the  Nation. 

But,  under  the  strain  of  war  condi- 
tions, butter  became  no  high  in  price 
that  millions  of  housewives  turned  to 
a  substitute.  Today,  that  substitute  far 
outsells  butter. 

All  I  am  trying  to  say  here  is  that 
price  Is  a  most  importmt  factor  in  the 
choices  made  by  every  housewife  every 
week  of  the  year.  We  can  predict  quite 
readily  that  higher  milk  prices  would 
mean  lower  consumption — and  here 
again,  the  dairy  farmer  would  be  the 
loser  because  higher  piices  would  bring 
about  lower  consumption  of  milk  and 
dairy  products. 

The  Secretary  of  Agiiculture  seeks  to 
bring  about  this  Inefflc.ent  farming  be- 
cause of  a  half  billlor  dollar  Oovem- 
ment  Inventory  of  suriJlus  dairy  prod- 
ucts which  he  has  played  a  significant 
role  In  acquiring.  To  romedy  this  prob- 
lem which  he  has  helped  create,  he  now 
asks  Congress  to  provide  for  regimenta- 
tion of  farmers  to  a  derree  never  before 
contemplated  this  side  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. We  may  be  able  to  help  solve 
the  problem.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  will  be 
a  sorry  day  for  this  Nation  if  we  do  so 


by  accepting  the  suggestions  of  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE   DAY 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Riehlman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcokd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  E>akota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
44  th  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of 
Lithuanian  independence  was  observed 
on  Febniary  16.  I  always  greet  this  and 
similar  occasions  with  mixed  feelings  of 
pride  and  sadness. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  with  lovers  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  world  in  saluting 
the  Lithuanian  people  whose  great  spirit 
and  yearning  for  liberty  are  as  strong  as 
ever.  I  am  proud  to  reaffirm  my  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  Independence,  not 
alone  in  Lithuania  but  In  all  the  cap- 
tive European  nations.  I  am  honored  to 
be  able  to  pay  tribute  in  some  small  way 
to  the  examples  of  courage  and  determi- 
nation which  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  set  for  the  world.  I  am  glad  to 
join  himdreds  of  millions  of  people  the 
world  over  in  the  fervent  hope  that 
Lithuania  will  once  again  soon  take  her 
place  in  the  community  of  free  nations. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  deeply  sad- 
dened that  the  Lithuanian  people  must 
continue  to  bear  the  terrible  yoke  of 
Communist  oppression.  I  am  saddened 
that  these  people  are  prisoners,  deprived 
of  the  most  basic  human  freedoms,  in 
their  own  homeland.  I  am  saddened 
that,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  destruction 
and  bloodshed  on  this  earth  these  last 
50  years  and  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  so 
many  young  lives  in  pursuit  of  the  cause 
of  freedom  for  all.  there  is  still  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  this  earth  in  which 
mankind  Is  under  the  domination  of  a 
murderous,  godless,  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  Lithuanian 
people  the  world  over,  in  whom  the  flame 
of  liberty  still  bums  brightly.  I  know 
we  all  look  forward  as  one  person  to  the 
day  when  freedom  will  reign  on  earth. 


EXTENDING  A  JOB  THAT  IS  DONE 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  TeagthI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEABaCR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration was  created  by  Executive 
Order  No.  7037  of  May  11,  1935,  under 
authority  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1935,  approved  April 
8,  1935.  REA  became  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Affrtculture  tmder  the  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2,  efTective  July 
1,  1939.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
REA.  and  being  bom  out  of  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  depression,  it  was  de- 
signed to  do  a  job  which  the  general 


economy  could  not  do  at  that  time.  Be- 
cause of  the  serious  shortage  of  capital 
for  investment  purposes,  the  public 
utilities  were  unable  to  do  the  Job.  They 
were  further  restrained  by  State  com-^ 
missions  to  increase  rates  to  expand  ex- 
isting systems.  Largely  because  of  this, 
the  Government  was  called  upon  to  do 
a  Job  private  enterprise  was  unable  to 
do  under  existing  regulations.  There 
was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  city 
user  to  increase  his  electric  bill  to  build 
transmission  lines  to  serve  his  country 
cousin. 

At  that  time  only  about  10  percent  of 
all  farms  were  electrified.  There  was 
an  urgent  need  to  extend  electrical  serv- 
ice into  the  rural  areas.  The  Intent, 
however,  was  to  be  of  a  temporary  nature 
and  to  serve  a  temporary  need.  How- 
ever, under  subsequent  changes,  the 
law  authorized  REA  to  refinance  certain 
rural  electrification  obligations  owed  to 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The 
basic  act  was  broadened  and  REA  began 
to  take  on  new  dimensions.  After  World 
War  n.  there  was  a  great  expansion  in 
the  development  of  private  utilities 
which  could  have  satisfied  the  rural  de- 
mands for  electricity.  The  REA  was  not 
about  to  withdraw  from  this  activity. 
Temporary  ventures  take  on  permanency 
and  sponsors  become  zealot  advocates. 

With  2  percent  money  for  35  years 
available  from  the  Government,  REA 
was  in  a  favored  position  financially  to 
compete  with  private  companies  who  are 
limited  on  the  one  hand  by  the  rates 
they  can  charge,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  availability  of  investment  capital. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  REA  develop- 
ment has  been  expanding  and  the  need 
for  additional  Federal  funds  has  in- 
creased. REA  now  has  taken  on  an  at- 
titude of  permanency  though  the  origi- 
nal task  of  electrifying  rural  America 
has  largely  been  accomplished.  It  is  re- 
ported that  nearly  98  percent  of  all 
farms  now  have  electricity.  With  this 
task  accomplished,  REA  is  now  looking 
for  new  fields  of  activity.  The  New 
Frontier  has  broadened  the  criteria  for 
measuring  the  desirability  of  REA- 
financed  cooperative  generation  and 
transmission  facilities.  REA  will  now 
approve  feasible  generation  and  trans- 
mission loans  if  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  distribution  systems.  This  ac- 
tion indicates  the  direction  in  which 
REA  is  intending  to  go  under  the  New 
Frontier — more  government  Into  more 
things.  Encouragement  is  also  given 
for  REA-financed  participation  in  rural 
areas  development. 

Now,  the  New  Frontier  is  advocating 
amending  the  REA  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended,  to  provide  that  the  revolving 
fund  technique  for  accoimting  be  used. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  1962  venion  of  the 
Cochrane-Freeman  farm  bill.  The  re- 
sult of  such  an  amendment  would  be  to 
perpetuate  the  REA  and  to  dilute  con- 
gressional control  over  its  prograins. 

Senate  Document  No.  11  givet  the  fol- 
lowing as  disadvantages  of  revolving 
funds: 

Several  dlsadvantsges  have  also  baan  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  proposals  to  fi- 
nance public  enterprise  activities  by  revolv- 
ing funds.   They  include: 


I  »♦- 
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1.  Th*  financing  of  progranu  by  revolving 
f  undA  rather  than  by  the  luual  appropriation 
procedure*  generally  tends  to  dilute  congres- 
■lonal  control  over  stich  programs.  Thla 
lessening  of  congressional  control  sterna  from 
the  fact  that,  under  the  revolving  fund 
method  of  flnanclng,  the  determination  of 
the  size  of  operations  so  financed  effectively 
passes  to  the  agency  ao  long  aa  It  can  gen- 
erate sufficient  revenues  to  match  Its  operat- 
ing ezpendltTires.  Any  contemplated  ex- 
pansion of  the  operations  of  a  Government 
activity  should  be  acted  upon  by  the  Con- 
gress, through  the  annual  appropriation 
prooeasea.  baaed  on  consideration  of  the 
agency'!?  financial  and  operating  plans. 

2.  Bstabllthment  of  a  revolving  fund  for 
an  activity  provides  pemuuient  flnanclng 
similar  to  the  permanent  capital  of  a  Ojv- 
ernment  corporation.  In  this  reapect.  there 
la  no  essential  difference  between  a  Govern- 
ment corporation  and  a  revolving  fund  The 
revolving  funds  thus  far  propoeed  are  with- 
out tenure,  l.e  ,  without  any  terminal  date. 
Thus,  financial  means  would  be  provided  for 
■elf -perpetuation  erf  tbeae  Government 
actlviUee. 

I  agree  with  this  analysis  and  urge 
that  steps  be  taken  to  reduce  rather  than 
expand  REA  activities  and  weaken 
rather  than  strengthen  Its  permanency 


ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Knox]  may  extend  his 
ramarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  DakoU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  1961,  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  program  for  economic  re- 
covery and  growth  in  which  he  stated. 

The  Inunedlate  subsistence  needs  of  the 
people  of  these  economically  depressed  areas 
must  be  met. 

At  the  time  of  those  words  Congress 
was  consid^'ring  legislation  to  improve 
the  economic  status  of  communities  and 
provide  new  job  opportunities  for  pro- 
pie  seeking  work.  Subsequently  on  May 
1,  1961.  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
became  law.  Since  that  time  six  counties 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  the  11th  Con- 
gressional EWstrlct  of  Michigan,  which  I 
represent,  have  received  provisional  ap- 
proval of  their  economic  plans  from  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration.  As 
a  prerequisite  of  final  consideration 
more  detailed  economic  plans  must  be 
submitted  to  ARA  within  1  year.  It 
would  seem  to  me  then  that  already  with 
some  10  months  passed  these  depressed 
areas  are  going  to  have  to  wait  another 
12  months  before  they  receive  the  final 
go  ahead  sign  from  ARA. 

Knowing  of  this  delay  in  what  Con- 
gress was  led  to  believe  would  be  Imme- 
diate assistance  to  areas  w'.th  sub.s^an- 
tlal  and  chronic  unemployment  I  was 
quite  amazed  to  read  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  10, 1962,  that  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development  had 
granted  a  $6  million  loan  to  Peru  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  30.000  unemployed  workers 
In  a  depressed  area  for  1  year 

I  Include  below  the  article  to  which  I 
refer. 


(Prom  the  Waahlngton  Post,  Feb  10,  1902 1 
Pi3u  Grra  AXD  $6  MnoJON  Loam 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
yesterday  granted  a  94  million  loan  to  Peru 
to  provide  joba  for  30.000  unemployed  work- 
era  in  a  depressed  area  of  southern' Peru  fur 
a  year 

The  money  will  come  from  a  special  fund 
•et  up  by  Congress  to  help  friendly  courUrlfs 
meet  emergencies  the  Agency  said.  Through 
the  creation  of  Jobs  on  road.  Irrigation,  and 
school  projects.  It  said,  the  loan  will  benefit 
about  150.000  pefsons  In  the  area. 

How  quickly  the  administration  seem.s 
to  respond  to  dLstress  calls  from  fori'i;n 
countries,  but  how  slow  the  admini.sf  ra- 
tion responds  to  the  di.'^tress  calls  from 
areas  in  the  United  States. 


WHY  MARKETING  QUOTA  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  FEED  GRAINS  ARE 
IMPOSSIBLE 

Mr  SHORT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  !Mr  Harvey!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiaiia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
to  protest  most  vigorously  the  impcssi- 
bility  of  expecting  feed  grain  growers  to 
accept  the  decisions  of  a  referendum  as 
planned  in  H  R.  10010.  the  administra- 
tion's farm  bill. 

I  call  the  attention  of  thi^  Hou-^e  to  the 
fact  that  back  in  1951  when  corn  farmers 
only  were  faced  with  marketing  quotas 
the  Congress  eliminated  such  provision 
from  the  law.  The  Congress  wisely  did 
this  becau.se  they  fully  understood  from 
protests  received  from  farmers  in  the 
Corn  Belt  that  marketing  quotas  on  corn 
could  not  possibly  be  enforced.  Many 
Members  of  this  House  do  not  realize 
that  most  corn  and  feod  grairis  are  fed 
right  on  the  farm  or  adjoining  farms 
Better  than  75  perceiit  uf  corn  produced 
never  goes  through  a  market  but  is  con- 
verted right  on  the  farm  into  delicious 
beef  steak,  pork  chops,  dairy,  poultry. 
and  turkey  products.  This  is  the  real 
reason  most  all  consuming  Americans 
have  such  a  wonderfully  balanced  and 
dehcious  diet.  Under  the  administra- 
tion's farm  bill,  this  might  all  come  to 
an  end.  Obviously,  if  you  are  goinx  to 
regiment  by  force  farmers  that  produce 
and  feed  their  own  feed  graln.s.  you  ulti- 
mately must  also  control  the  great  live- 
stock industry.  After  the  failure  of  the 
basic  commodity  programs  as  evidenced 
by  the  size  of  the  CCC  surplu.s,  why 
should  anyone  want  to  encompass  the 
livestock  indiistry  in  the  same  mess'' 
The  answer  is  no  one  tl^iat  really  under- 
stood feed  gram  and  livestock  agricul- 
ture would  ever  suggest  such  a  program 
Only  the  dreamer  with  no  sen.se  of  prac- 
ticability could  suggest  marketing  quotas 
for  feed  grains. 

It  IS  apparent  to  anyone  that  under- 
stands feed  grain  and  Iive.stock  agricul- 
ture that  in  all  probability  if  the  alter- 
natives suggested  in  .he  administrations 
farm  bill,  H  R  10010,  were  ever  put  to 
a  vote  of  all  feed  grain  and   livestock 


producers  who  are  affected,  it  would  fail. 
However,  the  rigors  in  designing  this  bill 
do  not  propose  to  let  livestock  people 
vote  even  though  they  are  the  most  af- 
fected of  any  group.  The  alternative 
in  the  referendum  for  feed  grain  growers 
IS  'pistol  whipping."  never  seen  before 
by  any  resp  nsible  Cabinet  ofScial. 

Under  H  R.  10010,  the  alternative  to 
the  controls  for  feed  grain  growers  is 
complete  loss  of  price  support,  no  chance 
for  land  retirement  payments,  and  the 
threat  of  dumping  up  to  10  million  tons 
of  feed  grains  out  of  CCC  stoc"-'  annu- 
ally into  the  open  market  Tt  •  -lilion 
tens  means  about  350  million  b  .1:3  of 
grain.  Obviously,  such  a  dumping  ex- 
ercise carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  wreck  the  feed  grain 
market.  Such  a  tiueat  is  an  insult  to 
farmers  in  this  country  that  produce 
feed  grain  and  raise  livestock.  Let  us  be 
sure  that  we  understand  the  implication 
of  the  strict  controls  envisioned  in  H  R. 
10010  It  could  well  be  the  end  of  the 
efficient  hvestock  agriculture  we  brag  so 
much  about  It  *ould  te  my  conclusion 
that  those  that  de.sire  such  a  program 
sliould  take  it  to  Cuba.  Russia,  or  Red 
China  where  policy  such  as  envisioned 
in  this  bill  would  be  much  more  accept- 
able. Farmers  in  the.se  countries  have 
been  experiencing  these  kinds  cf  con- 
trols and  government  domination  for 
year.s,  and,  of  cour.se.  the  result  has  been 
di.smal  failure  Everyone  from  the 
farmer  to  the  con.sumcr  to  government 
iLse'.f  h.is  .su.Tered 

In  conclusion,  1  say  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  that  are 
currently  conducting  hearings  on  H.R. 
10010.  that  their  greatest  service  would 
be  to  kill  this  bill  a.s  It  ha.>  been  present- 
ed by  the  Pre^id-  nt  and  tne  Secretary  of 
Agriculture 


A  FX:)HEIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS 
TRAINING  CORPS 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.'i  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr  MultmI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  tn  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
t-xlay  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Foreign  Service  Officers  Training  Corps 
to  be  under  the  direct  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  under 
re'iulations  prejKrnbe<l  by  the  President. 

The  United  States  Is  en?aged  in  a 
w -rldwide  .struccle  with  the  Soviet 
Unmn  which  will  ultimately  determine 
whether  the  world  will  be  free  or  whether 
It  will  live  under  a  .system  of  dictator- 
ships controlled  from  Moscow.  We  are 
all  aware  of  this  strug  :le.  We  all  talk 
a  «ood  deal  about  it. 

Our  Government,  of  necessity,  is  our 
agent  m  this  struggle  and  I  believe  that 
It  IS  doing  a  creditable  Job  in  defending 
not  only  the  interests  of  its  own  citi- 
zens, but  also  the  interests  of  those  in 
other  countries  trying  to  find  their  way 
toward  freedom.  A  case  in  point  is  our 
support  of   the   United   Nations  In   the 
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Congo.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
U.N.  Forces  were  not  MDt  to  the  Congo 
to  take  the  side  of  one  group  m  against 
the  other.  These  troops  were  sent  in 
at  the  request  of  the  duly  recognized 
government  of  the  Congo  to  restore  or- 
der and  to  keep  the  peace.  They  could 
easily  have  moved  In  and  suppressed 
whatever  group  the  UlT.  decided  was 
dissident  or  recalcitrant.  Instead  they 
went  in  and  are  still  there  acting  solely 
as  a  police  force  trying  to  prevent  dis- 
order. 

The  decision  to  bade  up  the  U.N.  at 
this  critical  juncture  took  courage,  and 
I  am  proud  that  I  belong  to  the  same 
party  as  the  man  who  was  not  found 
wanting  when  that  courage  was  called 
for.  President  John  P.  Kennedy.  There 
are  those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
disagreed  with  the  administration  for  its 
support  of  the  U.N.  Congo  policy,  but  I 
believe  that  ultimately  they  will  see  the 
wisdom  of  a  policy  which  calls  for — and 
backs  up — the  orderly  development  of 
free  institutions  in  Africa. 

This  illustration.  Mr.  Speaker,  brings 
me  to  the  point  of  my  remarks  today. 
For  many  years  our  State  Department 
has  functioned  as  a  rather  misformed 
grandchild  of  19th  century  diplomacy. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  hodgepodge  of  legis- 
lation, reorganization,  and  guesswork, 
that  grew  like  Topsy.  The  fact  that  It 
works  as  well  as  it  does,  is  a  true  com- 
mendation to  the  devoted  men  and 
women  who  have  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems the  United  States  faces  as  a  world 
power.  Since  World  War  n,  both  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress  have  become 
increasingly  aware  that  the  existing 
State  Department  organization  Is  badly 
In  need  of  an  overhaul  based  upon  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  situation 
wherein  the  United  States  finds  itself 
in  the  atomic  age. 

Some  answers  have  been  proposed  and 
some  of  those  have  become  part  of  the 
present  State  Department  operation. 
A  notable  example  is  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency. 

The  Foreign  Service,  however,  has 
been  more  or  less  left  alone  and  our  Gov- 
ernment has  continued  to  operate  under 
a  system  whose  inadequacies  have  been 
apparent  for  many  years  and  now,  in  my 
Judgment,  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

If  we  are  to  continue  our  efforts  to- 
ward world  peace  we  must  have  the  very 
best  of  our  citizens  directly  Involved  in 
those  efforts.  At  the  present  time  the 
Department  of  State  can  only  attract 
this  t3rpe  of  citizen  if  he  or  she  happens 
to  be  willing  to  dedicate  himself  or  her- 
self for  little  rewanl.  either  monetary  or 
In  terms  of  recognition.  The  plain  and 
simple  truth  is  that  the  Department  can- 
not compete  with  business  for  talent. 

I  believe  that  if  the  measiire  I  propose 
is  adopted  it  will  solve  the  recruitment 
problem  of  the  Department  by  Instill- 
ing in  young  people  the  ideals  of  service 
and  sacrifice  necessary  to  take  up  a 
career  in  the  service  of  our  Nation. 

The  bill  would  create  professional 
standards  which  are  realistic  and  pro- 
vide subsidies  for  .'i.OOO  young  men  and 
women  through  a  university  or  college 
education  if  they  meet  standards  and 
follow  the  curriculum  set  up  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 


An  individual  who  successfully  cam- 
pletes  training  imder  this  program  would 
be  app<^ted  as  a  probationary  Foreign 
Servloe  officer  for  a  2-year  period.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  if  he  or  she  has 
been  successful  in  maintaining  the 
promise  originally  shown,  the  reward 
would  be  a  regular  aKwintment  in  the 
Foreign  Service. 

Eligible  yoimg  people  would  have  to 
be  between  the  ages  of  17  and  23  and 
would  contract  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  a  specified  period  of  service 
and  agree  to  serve  at  least  3  years  in 
the  Foreign  Service  upon  completion  of 
their  training  in  the  corps  program  at 
the  particular  college  or  university. 

As  I  am  sure  our  colleagues  are  aware, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  niunber  of  bills  have 
been  Intiroduced  in  the  House  and  in  the 
other  body  during  the  past  several  years 
presenting  varioiu  solutions  to  this  prob- 
lem. Most  of  them  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Foreign  Service 
Academy. 

I  disagree  with  this  approach  because 
I  believe  that  the  advantages  in  having 
these  young  people  trained  in  different 
schools  throughout  our  Nation  are  much 
greater  than  the  advantages  in  having 
them  trained  In  an  insulated,  restricted, 
and  imiform  environment,  Isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  academic  community. 
This  is  not  meant  as  a  slur  upon  our 
military  academies.  They  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  set  up  very, 
very  well,  and  the  training  which  our 
future  military  ofBcers  must  receive  is 
of  a  much  more  highly  specialized  and 
scientific  kind  than  that  which  our  rep- 
resentatives overseas  should  have. 

The  proposal  which  I  am  making  would 
not  eliminate  the  necessary  control  of 
standards  which  must  be  maintained  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  if  he  is  to  have 
ultimate  control  over  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

My  bill  would  also  give  the  Secretary 
of  State  discretionary  authority  to  per- 
mit Individuals  above  the  age  of  23  to 
enter  the  corps'  training  program  when 
he  determines  that  special  circumstances 
require  or  make  advisable  such  entrance. 

This  is  an  Important  matter  which  has 
not  been  Included,  as  far  as  I  know.  In 
any  previous  bill.  Another  important 
feature  of  my  bill  is  the  authority  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  For- 
eign Service  officers  other  than  those  in- 
dividuals who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted the  corps'  program.  The  bill  does 
not  affect  the  Foreign  Service  Institute. 

In  view  of  the  vast  Importance  of  our 
Foreign  Sendee  in  the  conduct  of  this 
country's  foreign  relations,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  consider 
this  matter  in  the  very  near  future. 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 
BRANCHES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mitltib]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahcuna? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
intatxluoed  today  a  bill  to  provide  for  ttie 
am>rovaI  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  for  the  establishment  of 
branches  by  federally  insured  savings 
and  loan  associations.  lUs  bin  would 
amend,  for  this  purpose,  the  Home  Own- 
ers Loan  Act  of  1033. 

My  bill  will  also  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  to  provide  for  FDIC  ap- 
proval of  branch  applications  by  banks. 
This  provision  would  carry  over  and  su- 
persede my  bill  HJl.  7790  which  I  intro- 
duced last  June. 

Section  2  of  my  bill  provides  that  no 
insured  bank  shall  establish  and  operate 
any  new  branch  without  the  prior  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  FDIC,  and  that  con- 
sent is  not  to  be  given  until  the  applica- 
tion has  been  approved  by  either  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency — ^in  the 
case  of  a  national  or  district  bank— or 
by  the  appropriate  supervisory  State  au- 
thority In  the  case  of  a  State  bank.  The 
bill  further  requires  that  public  notice 
of  the  bank's  intention  be  given  and  that 
any  other  bank  or  thrift  or  savings  in- 
stitution may  become  a  party  to  the 
proceeding  and  be  heard  in  opposition 
to  the  application. 

Section  4  amends  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Act  of  1933  in  the  same  manner, 
providing  that  no  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation may  establish  a  branch  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  such  approval  to  be  granted 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  law  of  the 
State  involved  permits  Staten^hartered 
institutions  to  establish  branches.  It 
also  provides  for  similar  public  notice  to 
be  given  by  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion desiring  to  establish  a  branch  and 
the  opportimity  for  any  other  thrift  or 
savings  association  to  become  a  party  to 
the  proceeding  and  to  be  heard  in  op- 
position to  it. 

This  Is  an  important  improvement  in 
our  statutory  provisions  relating  to 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  institutions, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  will  set  an  early  hear- 
ing date  on  this  bilL 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY, 
1962 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MxTLTnl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16  marked  the  44th  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Lithuania. 

It  constitutes  another  occasion  for  us 
to  recall  that  the  light  of  liberty  has  not 
been  extingiiished  in  Llthiumia.  or  for 
that  matter,  in  the  other  oppressed 
Baltic  lands.  Americans  have  always 
cherished  freedom,  not  only  for  them- 
selves but  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  I  know  that  we  all  hope  and 
pray  that  the  day  will  come  again  when 
the  proud  people  of  Lithuania  will  be  the 
masters  of  their  own  destiny. 
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These  are  not  the  first  perilous  times 
Lithuania  has  experienced.  There  have 
been  periods  of  cubjugation  and  miaery 
In  the  past.  But  these  have  alvay*  been 
enUchtened  by  the  unoeaslng  heroism  of 
those  who  would  not  despair  or  give  up, 
and  this  heroism  has  always  ultimately 
led  to  freedom  and  independence.  Be- 
fore World  War  I.  Lithuania  was  under 
Russian  domination  for  120  years.  Yet. 
never  was  the  glorious  gocd  of  liberty 
lost  sight  of.  During  that  period  alone 
there  were  five  major  revolts  against 
Russian  tyranny. 

It  was  not  until  1918.  however,  that 
the  Lithuanians  managed  to  declare 
their  independence.  Even  so.  they  still 
had  to  batUe  the  Red  Army  in  1919.  and 
negotiate  a  peace  treaty  in  1920  before 
they  could  devote  themselves  completely 
to  the  task  of  consolidating  their  coun- 
try. But  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  by 
means  of  land  reform,  industrialization. 
Improved  transportation,  social  legisla- 
tion, and  education,  the  Lithuanians  es- 
tablished a  model  progressive  and  peace- 
loving  country. 

There  Independence  was  short-lived. 
In  June  1940  the  Sorlet  armed  forces 
Invaded  Lithuania  and  occupied  the 
whole  country.  All  opposition  was 
ruthlessly  suppressed.  Elections  were 
held  with  only  the  CommunistB  and  pro- 
Communists  represented  on  the  ballot. 
And  in  August  1940  these  "elected"  and 
wlllinff  tools  of  Soviet  oppression  aiiked 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  admit  Lithuania  as  a  Soviet  Republic 
within  the  U.8.3.R.  Since  the  war,  the 
Red  imperialist  government  has  contin- 
ued Its  work  of  SoTletlzing  Lithuania. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  entire 
state — its  constitntional.  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  order — was 
molded  into  the  Soviet  image.  The 
great  suffering  that  resulted  included 
forced  collectivization,  mass  arrests  and 
deportation,  and  slave  labor.  Lithuania 
Is  indeed  a  small  nation  but  it  has  proved 
ttself  to  be  compoaed  of  brave  men  and 
women. 

To  the  enslaved  peoples  of  Lithuania 
I  would  say  again :  Do  not  lose  hope.  We 
have  not  forgotten  you,  nor  will  we  ever 
forget  you.  The  midnight  of  oppres- 
sion surely  will  be  lifted,  for  nowhere 
has  liberty  been  permanently  extin- 
guished from  the  earth. 


WASTEFUL  PRACTFICKS  IN  GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS 

Mr.    ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  KASTENnnrn  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
[    There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMKIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  has  opened  a  new  avenue  of 
inquiry  to  many  Americans  who  have 
been  unaware  of  some  of  the  most  waste- 
ful practices  tn  government  operations. 
His  call  for  a  study  of  stockpiling  is  wel- 
come. Many  of  us  have  felt  that  much 
could  be  gained  by  a  serious  review  of  the 
situation. 


Though  the  President  has  emphasized 
that  the  present  operations  have  accu- 
mulated great  amounts  ot  costly  sur- 
pluses. I  believe  he  has  not  spent  much 
time  discussing  another  aspect  ot  the 
problem.  I  refer  to  the  records  already 
available  which  indicate  that  sheer  in- 
efficiency and  incredibly  poor  business 
practices  have  marked  this  program  over 
the  years. 

At  this  point.  I  would  hke  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  follow inK 
excerpts  from  reports  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  These  are  only  samples  of  the 
practices  I  have  in  mind : 

|&)  Review  of  poilclea,  prcx;cdures,  &nd 
practices  ot  the  General  Servlcea  Admlnuua- 
tlon  relating  to  the  melectloD  of  sltea  fur  the 
storage  of  strategic  and  critical  matrrlals 
(December  1959)  : 

Our  review  dlBcIosed  that  OS.\.  In  the  con- 
duct of  lt«  storage  operations  for  strateftlc 
and  critical  materials.  Incurred  transporia- 
tlon  coeta  of  over  99  million  which,  m  our 
opinion,  were  unnecessary  and  could  have 
been  deferred  or  saved  without  hindering 
the  objectives  of  the  etockpUln^  program 
These  costs  were  incurred  because  OSA  did 
not  select  storage  locations  which  were  the 
closest  to  the  domestic  source  or  port  of  im- 
port for  materials  In  excess  of  stockpile  re- 
quirements when  such  action  was  feasible 
and  would  have  been  In  accord  with  the 
storage  policies  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
£>efense  MobllUaUon  (OCDM) 

(b)  Audit  of  Oeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion Contract  DMP-131  with  National  Lead 
Co.   New  York.    NY     i  April    19«0» 

In  our  opinion,  the  need  for  entering 
into  contract  DMP  131  to  help  expand  or 
maintaui  the  Nation  s  capacity  to  produce 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  cupper  U  questiuuuble  In 
view  uf  the  circumstances  prevalllxig  and 
Impending  In  December  1956  with  respect 
to  the  prrxluctlon  capacity  of  the  nickel. 
cobalt,  and  copper  Industries  Since  the 
Government  expansion  programs  for  cobalt 
and  copper  had  prevlotisly  been  terminated 
aod  there  was  a  substantial  expansion  of 
nickel  production  capacity  Lmpeuding,  we 
believe  that  It  would  have  been  preferable 
for  GSA  to  have  let  the  prlrn*  contract  with 
National  Lead  .terminate  Instead  of  enter- 
ing into  contract  DB4P-1S1  In  such  event. 
the  Government's  prior  advajice*  of  about 
S7.500.0O0  to  the  contracU:ir  might  have  been 
canceled  and  GSA  might  have  acquired  the 
new  facilities.  In  settlement  uf  the  advances 
Under  the  terms  of  contract  DMP  131  OSA 
In  addition  to  canceling  the  advance  and 
acquiring  the  facilities,  agreed  to  purchase. 
If  National  Lead  so  desired,  up  to  (27.600  000 
worth  of  metals  It  did  not  need  and  of 
which  it  already  had  large  supplies  on  hand 
and  on  order.  The  Governments  purchase 
of  metals  under  the  contract,  amounting  In 
total  to  atK)ut  18.113,000.  and  the  crwt  of 
tmnsportlnt?  and  storlnt?  the  medals  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  warranted  ' 

(C)  Audit  of  General  Servl^-es  .Administra- 
tion Contract  DMP-9  with  Climiut  Molyb- 
denum  Co,   New   York,    NY     iJuly    IBGOi 

Our  audit  disclosed  the  following  de- 
fli^'.encle.i  In  connectl  )n  w'.'h  the  net;  itia- 
tion  and  termlnntlon  of  this  contract 

1  The  method  used  to  establi.sh  the  pro- 
duction cost  element  of  the  contract  prue 
was  Inappropriate  in  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  mining  operation  to  be  conducted  under 
the  contract,  and  resulted  in  higher  prices 
to  the  Government  We  believe  that  In- 
formation furnished  to  the  Government 
prior  to  the  execution  of  the  contract  should 
h«ve  Indicated  a  need  for  a  more  appropriate 
pricing  arrangement  than  that  pruvl<led. 

a.  In  aniending  the  pricing  terms  of  the 
contract  in  October  1954.  GSA  did  not  ob- 
tain current  production  cost  data,  available 
at  the  time      A  careful  .inalysls  of  such  data 


would  have  disclosed  that  changes  proposed 
by  the  amendment  would  result  In  unwar- 
ranted additional  costs  to  the  Oovemment. 
In  our  opinion,  the  principal  objectives  of 
the  amendment  should  have  been  adileved 
without  undue  Increased  costs  to  tbe  Oov- 
erument. 

3  Ths  value  to  the  contractor  of  slgnifl- 
cant  quantities  of  byproducts  recovered  as  a 
result  of  contract  operations  was  not  con- 
sidered In  determining  the  price  paid  by  the 
Government  fur  molybdenum 

4  The  termination  settlement  did  not  In- 
clude an  amount  as  adjustment  for  high 
ore  preparation  costs  paid  by  the  Oovern- 
ment  in  early  phases  of  ths  oontrsct  which 
would  have  been  offset  by  low  ore  prepara- 
tion costs  In  the  latter  phases  of  the  con- 
tract. 

(dt  Review  of  procedures  and  practices  of 
General  Services  Administration  relating  to 
the  storage  and  physical  Inventory  of  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials  at  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices Admiulit  trail  on  storage  depots  (July 
1960) 

Tl>e  more  significant  findings  oommented 
on  tn  our  report  concern  (1)  our  recom- 
mendation to  discontinue  die  stamping  cer- 
tain metal  bars  in  the  stockpile  with  grade 
nMrkinKs  which  we  coruldered  unneoessary 
because  the  producers'  brand  nanMS.  already 
Imprinted  on  the  bars,  served  to  Identify 
Uie  grade.  (J/  the  used  for  revised  storage 
pri-x-edures  for  certain  metals  to  prevent 
possible  additional  handling  costs  Ln  future 
Inven'.iry  verifications  (3i  the  need  for  a 
uniform  and  Improved  system  for  locating 
materials  at  storage  facilities.  (4)  the  need 
f  <r  a  procedure  to  detect  differences  between 
depot  and  central  office  Inventory  records. 
arid  5)  the  need  for  prompt  adjustment  of 
perpetual  inventory  records  to  reflect  results 
of  physlc.vl  Counts 

(e>  Audit  of  General  Services  Administra- 
tion contractus  DMP  49.  50.  and  61  with  the 
Hanna  Mining  Co  Hanna  Nickel  Smelting 
Co  and  the  M.  A  Hanna  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio   (April   1961  , 

.Sever,i;  nialters  of  Interest  tn  connection 
with  the  negotiation  and  administration  of 
these  contra,  ts  are  diAcuase<l  In  this  report. 
Thry    are    - 

1  The  terms  of  the  c<intracta  resulted  tn 
limited  financial  risks  on  the  part  of  the 
Hanna  companlee 

a  The  sale  of  ore  to  the  Government  st 
fixed  prices  without  provision  for  price  re- 
determination does  nut  appear  to  be  appro- 
prla'e  fur  these  contracts 

3  The  terms  of  one  of  the  contracts  permit 
Har.na  Uj  acquire  clear  title  to  a  smelter  con- 
structed with  Government  funds  of  over  123 
mtllliin  by  paying  the  O'lvemment  the  esti- 
mated salvage  value  of  the  facilities  (about 
•  1.700.000)  There  now  are  Indications  that 
the  smelter  may  have  a  commercial  value 
after  the  contract  Is  completed,  and  we  sug- 
gest that  the  Admlnlsuator  of  Oeneral  Serv- 
Ives  enter  Into  negotiations  with  Hanna  to 
att«'mpt  U)  provide  for  additional  payments 
to  the  Government  if  commercial  operations 
are  continued  at  the  termination  of  the 
smelting  contract  GSA  has  Informed  us 
that  Hanna  has  given  no  Indication  of  any 
wiliingnevs  to  make  a  payment  beyond  Its 
Contract  obligation.  Hanna  takes  the  poel- 
t:(jn  Uiat  any  additional  value  would  be  Its 
compensation  fur  operating  the  smelter  at 
no  profit. 

4  We  believe  that  GSA's  practice  of  not 
selling  ferronlckel  at  prices  based  on  the 
market  price  of  nickel,  because  such  prices 
would  be  less  than  It  pays  for  the  material, 
has  contributed  to  the  cessation  of  sales  of 
ferronlckel  to  Industry.  We  are  recommend- 
ing that  the  AdmLnistrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices confer  with  the  Office  of  ClvU  and  De- 
fense Moblllaatlon  (OCDM)  regarding  the 
changed  nickel  supply  conditions  wblch 
might  make  It  advisable  for  06A  to  dispose 
of   the  ferronlckel  Inventory.     OSA  has  tn- 
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formed  us  that  It  is  In  the  Oovemment's 
Interest  not  to  sell  ferronlckel  from  Oov- 
ernn^nt  Inventories  since  such  action  might 
Interfere  with  a  possible  takeover  of  ths 
plant  by  Hanna.  OCDM  has  apprised  tu 
that  it  has  offered  other  types  of  nickel  for 
E.ile  but  not  all  the  nickel  offered  has  been 
sold  and  that  there  la  no  reason  to  believe 
that  industry  would  have  shown  any  prefer- 
en^-e  for  ferronlckel. 

In  addition,  the  contract  with  the  Hanna 
Mining  Co  .  under  which  most  of  Hanna's 
profits  on  the  entire  project  are  earned  and 
which  contains  a  negotiated  fixed  price,  does 
not  contain  an  adequate  examination  of 
records  clause.  Therefore,  we  were  un&ble 
to  review  the  contractor's  records  In  order 
to  evaluate  the  cost  and  profit  factors  mak- 
ing up  the  fixed  price 

As  I  have  said,  the  surplus  problem 
has  been  compounded  by  bad  practices 
such  as  those  which  cost  the  taxpayer 
over  )9  million  on  one  program  because 
of  poor  storage  location  procedures.  A 
Deceml)er  1959  report  says  that  this 
amount  could  have  been  saved  If  thought 
had  been  given  to  locating  storage  fa- 
cilities near  to  production  and  Import 
points. 

Still  another  ca.'^e  cost  $8,113,000  be- 
cause of  the  negotiation  of  a  contract 
which   was  .simply    unnecessary. 

AnoUier  abu.se  has  occurred  in  many 
cai;cs  because  Pxed  price  contracts  have 
been  negotiated  where  technological  de- 
velopments and  uncertainties  make  a 
readjustment  clause  obvious  business 
sen.'^e. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
kinds  of  practices  outlined  tn  these  re- 
ports have  cost  the  taxpayers  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  over  the  years. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  firmly  support  the 
President's  call  for  a  review  of  this  situa- 
tion. I  would  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  thofic  tnterp.sted  in  this  prob- 
lem the  excellent  studies  piTpared  by 
the  Comptroller  General. 


THE    PATEINT    SYSTEM'S    EFFECTS 
ON  STIMULATING  CREATIVENESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Roudebush]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker 
America's  Industrial  strength  which  has 
contributed  to  winning  two  world  wars 
and  assisting  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  world's  economy  stems  largely  from 
the  creativenes.";  of  our  people. 

During  tiie  19th  century  many  of  our 
people  did  not  enjoy  the  educational  op- 
portunities which  were  more  readily 
available  in  Europe.  Yet.  Americans 
contributed  many  of  the  inventions 
which  increased  the  productivity  of 
mankind,  eliminated  back-breaking  toil 
and  drudgery,  and  produced  new  goods 
and  services  for  the  enjoyment  of  every- 
one. These  inventions  have  made  it 
possible  for  more  of  our  energies  to  be 
devoted  to  education  and  the  cultural 
pursuits  which  are  now  bearing  fruit  in 
America's  preeminence  In  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

Without  a  patent  system  and  the  In- 
ventior«  which  It  haa  produced,  It  is 
doubtful  that  any  of  these  spectacular 
developments  would  have  first  evolved  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
cite  a  few  of  the  more  noteworthy. 


One  of  America's  earliest  industrial 
pioneers  was  Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor 
of  the  cotton  gin.  He  was  not  a  cotton 
grower,  but  rather  a  young  teacher  who 
thought  of  becoming  a  lawyer.  How- 
ever, he  possessed  the  spark  of  genius 
for  invention.  On  June  20, 1793,  he  pre- 
sented his  Idea  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  was  finally 
granted  a  patent  which  was  signed  by 
President  George  Washington  on  March 
14.  1794. 

As  soon  as  cotton  planters  realized 
the  value  of  this  new  invention,  a  mul- 
titude of  others  attempted  improvements 
on  his  basic  concept.  In  1795,  the  total 
cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  was  8 
million  pounds,  and  in  1807,  when  the 
patent  expired,  80  million  pounds  of  cot- 
ton were  marketed.  The  increased 
wealth  and  Income  realized  by  planters 
throughout  the  South  because  of  this 
unique  development  are  virtually  incal- 
culable. 

Eli  Whitney  himself  embarked  on  a 
manufacturing  career  which  played  a 
major  role  in  the  development  of  mass 
production.  His  creative  talents  were 
directed  toward  the  perfection  of  a  rifle, 
and  he  was  the  first  manufacturer  to 
realize  the  importance  of  standardizing 
designs  t»nd  developing  completely  in- 
terchangeable parts.  His  efforts  re- 
quired the  development  of  new  machine 
tools,  and.  in  fact,  he  also  invented  the 
milling  machine.  It  is  difficult  lo  ap- 
praise the  significance  of  his  conception 
of  production  and  assembly.  It  cer- 
tainly represented  one  of  the  crucial 
steps  which  made  the  Unit<:d  States  pre- 
eminent in  mass  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lasting  impact  of  Eli 
Whitney's  methods  arc  shown  by  Henry 
M.  Leland.  who  applied  precision  con- 
cepts and  techniques  to  the  automobile 
industry.  He  had  worked  at  the  Spring- 
field Armory  during  the  Civil  War  and 
later  at  the  Colt  Arms  establishment. 
These  plants  still  reflected  Whitney's 
pervasive  infiuence.  The  precision  ma- 
chine work  In  these  armories  was  re- 
fponslble  for  Leland  s  approach  to  in- 
dustrial problems.  He  later  became  the 
founder  of  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co., 
and  his  slogan.  "Craftsmanship  a  creed, 
accuracy  a  law."  Is  found  in  Cadillac 
advertisements  today. 

In  1906  he  sent  three  Cadillacs  to 
London  and,  repeating  Whitney's  earlier 
demonstration  with  muskets,  disassem- 
bled the  cars,  scrambled  their  parts,  smd 
then  reconstructed  three  new  automo- 
biles. They  were  test  driven  and  per- 
formed perfectly.  Cadillac  was  award- 
ed the  Dewar  Trophy  by  the  Royal 
Automobile  Club,  the  first  American  firm 
to  receive  this  honor. 

The  19th  century  was  a  period  when 
America's  creative  achievements  led  to 
our  recognition  throughout  the  world  as 
a  great  industrial  power.  It  would  be 
difficult  even  to  begin  to  enumerate  the 
more  significant  contributions  of  our 
earlier  Inventors  without  omitting  the 
achievements  of  many  prominent  and 
noteworthy  Individuals. 

In  the  field  of  communications.  Sam- 
uel F.  B.  Morse,  a  portrait  painter. 
Invented  the  telegraph.  The  great  dis- 
tances and  open  spaces  in  a  new  con- 
tinent were  a  great  asset,  as  they  pro- 


vided opportunities  for  our  growing 
population  and  for  an  abundance  of  raw 
materials.  However,  the  vastness  of 
America  was  also  a  liability,  as  it  was 
difficult  to  maintain  the  close  ties  that 
are  necessary  for  a  well-integrated  so- 
ciety. The  telegraph  made  a  funda- 
mental and  lasting  contribution  iia  weld- 
ing our  i)eople  into  one  Nation.  Later, 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  Invented  the 
telephone.  It,  too,  provided  a  new  di- 
mension to  communications  technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  many  of  the  develop- 
ments which  we  examine  in  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Conunittee  are  based 
on  electronic  developments  which  were 
originally  undertaken  to  improve  the 
telephone  service.  The  transistor,  the 
coaxial  cable,  and  other  more  recent 
innovations  had  to  precede  computer 
technology  and  the  long-line  telephone 
networks  which  are  essential  for  radio 
and  television  broadcasting.  The  com- 
plex devices  which  enable  our  satellite 
program  to  £}robe  outer  space  and  thus 
greatly  enhance  the  knowledge  of  all 
mankind  stem  from  these  early  Amer- 
ican inventions. 

A  dominant  role  was  played  in  the 
winning  of  World  War  I  by  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  agriculture.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  greatly  increased  output  of 
our  farmers  would  have  been  possible 
without  the  use  of  the  reaper  first  in- 
vented by  Cyrus  McCormack.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  host  of  other  farm  imple- 
ments, including  the  tractor. 

Pulton's  steamboat,  Howe's  sewing  ma- 
cliine,  McKay's  shoemaking  machines — 
all  advanced  America's  living  standards 
and  contributed  to  an  acknowledgment 
of  our  inventive  abilities  by  those  in  Eu- 
rope who  had  long  enjoyed  a  heritage  of 
education  and  culture. 

The  airbrake  invented  by  Westing- 
house  and  the  vulcanization  of  rubber 
perfected  by  Goodyear  were  major  de- 
velopments in  enhancing  the  effective- 
ness of  our  transportation  system.  The 
airplane  would  not  have  been  practical 
without  the  availability  of  aluminum. 
Young  Charles  Martin  Hall,  while  still  a 
student  at  Oberlin  College,  directed  his 
attention  toward  the  perfection  of  a 
process  of  converting  aluminum  ores 
which  were  readily  abundant  into  a  met- 
al which  has  such  widespread  use  today. 
He  succeeded  in  his  quest  only  after 
many  experiments  and  disappointments. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Hall  process 
is  still  the  basic  method  used  today. 
Naturally,  there  have  been  refinements, 
but  this  significant  breakthrough  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  creation  of  a  totally 
new  industry. 

No  discussion  of  the  influence  of  the 
19th  century  inventors  would  be  com- 
plete without  reference  to  the  diverse 
contributions  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison, 
whom  many  still  regard  as  one  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  of  all  time.  His  pat- 
ent for  an  incandescent  electric  lamp 
was  primarily  responsible  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Oeneral  Electric  Co.  in  its 
present  form.  The  research  contribu- 
tions of  that  organization  are  so  well 
known  and  numerous  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  elaborate  upon  them  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  continue  this  ex- 
position of   the   contributtoa  of   great 
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Americans  to  enhancing  the  prosperity, 
security,  and  well-being  of  our  people  for 
many  hours.  However,  I  believe  there  is 
a  significant  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
19th-century  history.  Each  of  these  out- 
standing innovators  was  descended  from 
European  ancestors.  Pew  would  cate- 
gorically state  that  their  mere  presence 
on  American  soil  would  inspire  them  to 
conceive  and  develop  new  ideas.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  patent 
system  played  an  important  role  in 
stimulating  their  creative  abilities. 

Inventors,  like  other  talented  people, 
are  responsive  to  their  environment 
The  opportunities  in  19th  century  Amer- 
ica were  challenging  and  varied.  The  re- 
sources were  abundant,  but  manpower 
was  scarce.  Products  and  processes 
which  economized  human  efforts  and  en- 
hanced productivity  were  a  boon  to 
those  enterprising  citizens  who  in  a  very 
short  time  had  settled  in  the  New  World 
and  were  building  one  of  the  greatest 
nations  of  all  time.  It  would  be  most 
unrealistic  to  minimize  the  incentivos 
which  the  American  patent  system  af- 
forded these  creative  pioneers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  some  indi- 
viduals who  believe  that  science  would 
have  progressed  as  rapidly  and  that  our 
present  industrial  position  might  have 
been  attained  without  the  assistance  of 
patent  laws.  However.  I  believe — and  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  are  equally  con- 
vinced— that  the  industrial  supremacy 
enjoyed  by  the  United  States  in  a  large 
part  is  attributable  to  well  conceived 
patent  laws  which  have  stimulated  crea- 
tivity since  our  Republic  was  founded. 

There  were  relatively  few  important 
Inventions  in  the  centuries  between  the 
flrst  recordings  of  history  and  the  latter 
18th  century  It  was  then  that  the  in- 
centives provided  by  the  patent  system 
were  first  fully  understood.  The  con- 
tinuous progress  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy in  recent  years  justifies  the  assump- 
tion that  the  patent  system  played  a 
significant  role  in  this  increased  tempo 
of  progress. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  dogmatically  de- 
clare that  only  the  stimulus  of  the  pat- 
ent system  is  responsible  for  mankind  s 
inventiveness  and  progress.  However, 
the  record  shows  that  most  of  those  in- 
dispensable inventions  which  provided 
a  necessary  breakthrough  for  future  de- 
velopment were  achieved  in  those  coun- 
tries which  had  developed  patent  protec- 
tion as  an  incentive  to  bring  forth  the 
creative  abilities  of  their  citizens.  It 
would  be  most  difficult  for  anyone  to 
suggest  a  lack  of  correlation  betwef>n 
this  positive  incentive  and  the  important 
results  which  have  been  achieved 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  individuals  only 
consider  the  incentive  and  reward  to  a 
creative  inventor  in  appraising  the  use- 
fulness of  the  patent  system.  They  tend 
to  equate  the  grant  of  a  patent  with  a 
legal  sanction  for  an  individual  to  im- 
pose a  monopoly.  Each  of  us  is  a  cham- 
pion of  the  system  of  free,  competitive, 
private  enterprise.  It  is  characterized 
by  competition  which  provides  a  basis 
to  allocate  resources  and  insure  that  each 
productive  element  in  our  society  makes 
its  maximum  contribution  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  Under  this  system  the  con- 
sumer detennmes  the  rewards  of  each 


producer,  and  our  energies  are  directed 
toward  satisfying  the  wants  of  individ- 
uals as  reflected  in  a  competitive  mar- 
ketplace Without  the  imposition  of  ar- 
bitrary Government  controls,  we  find  few 
shortages  or  surpluses  and  oui  citizens 
live  in  a  land  without  detailed  regimen- 
tation of  their  daily  lives.  The  protec- 
tion of  the  sanctity  of  individual  rights. 
including  economic  freedom  i.s  the  justi- 
fication for  the  impressive  military  and 
foreign  aid  prcgram.s  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. However,  the  grant  of  a  pat- 
ent does  not  confer  a  monopoly  privilege 
This  is  a  complete  misconception  It  is. 
rather,  a  reward  for  the  invention  of  a 
product  or  process  which  never  existed 
previously.  It  doe.s  not  i;rant  any  rights 
to  an  individual  with  re.spect  to  existing 
products  or  processes.  Our  Founding 
Fathers  believed  that  the  granting  of  a 
patent  by  the  Government  which  confers 
certain  exclusive  nuhts  upon  the  inven- 
tor for  a  limited  time  promote.s  the  urge 
to  create  and  discover  lor  the  benefit  of 
everyone. 

The  Patent  Office  ha.s  i,s.suod  3  million 
patents  Many  of  them  have  long  .since 
expired,  and  thote  inventions  first  dis- 
clo.sed  in  expired  patent  applications  are 
now  available  for  everyone's  use  and  de- 
velopment It  i.s  too  often  forgotten  that 
the  concept  inherent  in  a  patent  estab- 
lishes obligations  upon  the  inventor  as 
well  as  upon  the  Govt-rnme-nt  In  other 
words,  the  Government  confers  certain 
ritihts  to  enjoy  the  fruiUs  of  creativity  for 
a  limited  period  of  time  in  exchange  for 
a  complete  and  open  disclosure  of  the 
invention 

In  earlier  times,  and  even  today  m 
some  other  countries,  many  mdu.^trial 
establi.shments  were  surrounded  with  an 
air  of  .secrecy.  In  the  absence  of  a  pat- 
ent system,  venture.some  mdividual.s 
would  proceed  to  manufacture  their 
products  with  no  disclosure  of  what  they 
had  accomplushed  The  far-reaching 
implication  of  such  industrial  secrecy 
must  be  carefully  considered.  Today,  no 
inventor  would  apply  for  a  patent  with- 
out first  making  a  complete  and  careful 
.search  of  previous  patents  .st)  that  he  is 
confident  that  he  had  made  a  uiuque 
contribution  to  civilization  The  publi- 
cation of  all  patents  tha*  have  previou.sly 
been  granted  in.sures  that  such  a  search 
will  be  made.  However,  the  availability 
of  this  information  as  a  contribution  to 
the  development  of  science  and  tech- 
nology IS  far  more  significant 

The  3  million  pat*>nts,  all  of  which  de- 
scribe products  and  processes  m  great 
detail,  constitute  a  national  .suggestion 
box  to  which  inventors  may  look  for  in- 
spiration m  seeking  new  ideas  capable 
of  further  advancing  scientific  proure.ss 

Mr  Speaker,  there  have  been  many 
suggestions  that  the  Pat^i-nt  Office  should 
establish  more  stringent  criteria  with 
respect  to  the  usefulness  of  patents 
Historically,  it  has  interpreted  its  power 
to  grant  patents  for  any  useful  art. 
manufacture,  engine,  machine  or  device, 
or  any  improvement  thereon  not  before 
known  or  used  "  The  need  for  broad 
interpretation  is  obvious  as  products  or 
processes  that  are  completely  new  and 
original  necessarily  imply  that  there  be 
no  existing  standard  for  judging  their 
usefulness. 


The  patent  laws,  like  all  other  enact- 
ment.s  of  the  Congress,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  constant  review  and  improvement, 
but  It  would  be  a  great  disservice  to  our 
country  if  the  basic  tenets  underlying 
the  patent  system,  which  have  encour- 
aged creativene.ss  and  provided  the  dis- 
closure of  new  ideas  for  the  Inspiration 
of  still  other  inventors,  were  curbed  or 
basically  modified  in  any  way. 


CAMPAIGN  FXDR  UNITED  NATIONS 
CENSURE  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
FOR  PERSECUTION  OF  ITS  JEWISH 
CITIZENS 

The  SPtlAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr  ZelenkoI  is 
recognized  for  30  minute.s 

Mr  ZFJ.KNKo  Mr  Speaker,  while 
the  Soviet  Government  is  continuing  its 
iussaul-  b<ith  overt  and  covert,  upon  the 
free  world,  it  has  not  been  able  to  con- 
ceal Its  nefarious  obiectives,  to  subjugate 
all  flee  peoples  and  thus  create  a  one- 
world  colony  of  Communists  for  the 
Soviet  Union  It  has  further  exposed 
Its  p<>rfldy  by  per.secution  within  its  bor- 
ders of  Jewish  citi7ens  solely  by  reason 
of  their  religious  beliefs.  Members  of 
other  faith.s  inside  the  Soviet  Union  have 
likewise  ufTered  iLs  latter-day  pogroms. 
Relimoiis  leaders  are  incarcerated  and 
tortured  without  compunction;  indeed 
the  Scvu-t.s  reah/e  that  God-loving  peo- 
plf  will  n«'vt'r  bow  to  it.s  will  Their  total 
elimination  i.s  necessary  to  further  proc- 
ess the  dogma  of  atheistic  communism. 

Though  It  IS  a  signatory  and  charter 
mtmb«r  of  the  I'nited  Nations,  it  has 
with  impuruty  flaunted  and  violated  Its 
.solemn  obliuations.  one  of  which  is  to 
pre.stTve  reluiuus  freedom  for  Its  clti- 
i't  n.s 

Mr  Speakf!  I  take  thus  opportunity 
Uj  inform  the  Hcju.se  that  I  have  urged 
our  dvlegalion  at  the  Unitt>d  Nations  to 
mtnxluce  a  rr.sojulion  censuring  the 
Soviet  I'nion  for  the  violation  of  its  ob- 
ligations under  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter in  that  It  has  persecuted  its  Jewish 
citizens  and  tho.se  of  other  faiths  bc- 
cau.se  of  their  religion 

I  am  happy  to  reixjrt  that  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  taken  cognizance  of 
this  derogation  of  human  rights  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  res}K)n.se  to  my  re- 
quest ha.s  ii',fonned  me  that  It  Is  fully 
m  accord  with  the  feelings  of  the  right- 
thinking  pfople  of  the  world  that  the 
actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  persecut- 
II. i-:  Its  Jewish  citizens  becau.se  of  their 
relii;ious  beliefs  is  shocking.  Not  only 
has  Amba.ssador  Steven.son,  to  whom  I 
addre.ssed  my  orii;inal  communication, 
expressed  his  per.sonal  di,smay.  but  two 
sub.sequent  official  letters  to  me  from  the 
Department  of  State,  signed  by  Fred- 
erick G  Dutton,  A-ssislant  Secretary. 
have  affiiined  the  need  for  action  and 
expre.ssed  the  hope  that  the  world  will 
continue  tt)  be  made  aware  of  the  So- 
viet s  inhumane  actions 

On  February  1,  1962,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Dutton  w  rote: 

In  this  connection  appropriate  publicity 
on  the  initiative  of  relH{iou«  groups  them- 
iielves  concerning  vioUttuns  ot  the  rights  of 
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thetr  corellglonlata  In  the  Soviet  Union,  may 
also  Mrre  ■  useful  purport 

Further,  on  February  15,  1962,  he 
again  wrote: 

Concurrently,  I  hope  that  American  Jew- 
ish organizations  and  others  who  have  this 
matter  at  heart  will  carry  on  with  the  One 
work  they  have  already  done  In  keeping 
American  and  world  public  opinion  Informed 
concerning  violations  of  the  rights  of  their 
coreligionists  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Therefore.  I  urge  not  only  those  of 
Jewi^  faith,  but  people  of  all  religions 
to  make  known  to  the  world,  by  every 
possible  medium,  our  condemnation  of 
these  barbaric  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Department  of  State  has  given  me 
permission  to  make  the  communica- 
tions between  the  Department  and  my- 
self a  part  of  this  statement  and.  with 
pleasure.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  do  so. 

CoNoaEa.s  or  the  Dnitii)  Statis. 

HOt7SI  or  RrPBESENTATIVrS, 

Washington.  D  C,  January  IS,  1962. 
Hon    Adi^i  E  S-rrvrnsoK. 

t'  S     Rrpresentatfve    to   the    Vnitrd   Nations. 
US   MuMUm.NewYork.NT 

Dkae  Ma.  AMBAssADoa :  The  Increased  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause of  their  religious  beliefs  h£S  worsened 
the  previously  Intolerable  situation  which 
has  long  existed  there  with  respect  to  the 
freedom  of  religion  generally. 

The  peraecutlve  actlona  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Oovernment  are  In  direct  violation 
of  Its  obligation  under  the  Preamble  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  articles  I  and  II 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  which  rcdeclarea  and  redefines  the 
obligations  of  the  member  nations  and  the 
rights  to  be  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the 
nterober  nations,  and  speciQcally  resolve  the 
momber  nations  to  afford  freedom  of  religion 
to  their  citizens 

Tiierefure.  I  urge  uhat  our  delegation  at 
the  United  N^^tlons.  as  leaders  in  the  free 
World.  Introduce  a  resolution  censuring  and 
cundemnlng  the  acts  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
thrir  persecution  of  their  Jewish  citizens,  as 
being  Inconsistent  with  the  declaration, 
pa&.^ed  and  adopted  without  dissent  Decem- 
ber 10.  1946  1  further  fuggest.  that  since 
other  cltl/ena  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  perse- 
cuted because  of  their  religious  beliefs  that 
this  resolution  be  directed  not  only  to  the 
plight  of  the  Jews  but  to  all  rellgloiu  groups 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  trust  you  will  give  this  your  personal 
and  Immediate  attention. 

With  kind  rrg  ^rds,  I  am 
Sincerely  your^, 

HmBMT  Zn.rNKO. 
Membrr  of  Congress. 


V  3    REPaESEhfTATIVI  TO 

Ti«  UMmcD  Nations. 
Sen  York.  V  Y  .  Jtiuuary  24.  1962. 
Hon    HniBEiT  Zelenko. 
//oii'ro/  Rrvcsrntatii  rs. 

l)r..\*  CnjfcaEPSMAK  ZuiNKo:  I  have  just 
received  your  letter  of  January  18  on  my  re- 
turn from  a  visit  to  Illinois  Reports  of 
Soviet  jxTsecullon  of  Jews  are  shocking.  I 
hnve  sent  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  State 
Department  and  am  ready  to  do  everything 
the  Department  thinks  I  can  do  to  be  of 
help. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Adlai  E  Stevikson. 

DEPXaTMENT  OF  StATE, 

Washington,  February  1,  1962. 
H  >n    HEKsnT  Zelknko, 

House  of  Representatifea 

De\h  Mr  Zelenko  I  w;sh  to  thank  you  on 
beh.^lf  of  the  President  for  your  letter  of 
January   18,    1962.  enclosing  a  copy  of  your 


letter  of  the  aame  date  to  Ambassador  Stev- 
enaon,  in  which  you  urge  the  Introduction 
of  a  resolution  at  the  United  Nations  about 
the  treatment  which  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  accords  to  its  citizens  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  The  President  has  referred 
your  letter  to  the  Department  of  State  for 
reply. 

As  you  no  doubt  recall,  Resolution  1510 
(XV).  condemning  manifestations  of  racial 
and  religious  hatred,  was  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  1960. 
The  general  question  of  religious  discrimi- 
nation win  again  be  before  the  next  session 
of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  of  ;.he 
Economic  and  Social  Council  In  March  1962 
under  the  agenda  Item  on  draft  principles 
on  freedom  and  nondiscrimination  in  the 
matter  of  religious  rights  and  principles. 
Enclosed  for  your  Information  is  a  copy  of 
these  draft  principles. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
deeply  concerned  about  oppressive  Soviet 
policies  of  thla  or  any  other  type.  U.S.  sup- 
port of  civil  rights  and  freedom  of  worship 
has  been  made  unmlstal^ably  clear  on  many 
occasions.  For  example.  President  Kennedy 
drew  attention  In  his  address  of  September 
25.  IMl.  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  to  the  colonialism  and  lack 
of  self-determination  that  characterize  the 
Soviet  system. 

VS.  representatives  to  the  United  Nations 
are  fully  Informed  In  this  respect  and  they 
win  seek,  as  they  have  In  the  past,  appro- 
priate occasions  during  the  debates  in  the 
General  Assembly  and  other  United  Nations 
organs  to  direct  attention  to  the  violations 
of  the  principles  of  religious  toleration  In 
Communlst-controUcd  areas  In  the  hope  of 
bringing  relief  to  all  those  who  are  unjustly 
treated.  In  this  connection,  appropriate 
publicity  on  the  Initiative  of  religious  groups 
thenvselves  concerning  violations  of  the 
rights  of  their  coreligionists  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  may  also  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

The  U.S.  Government  Is  opposed  to  Soviet 
violations  of  the  rights  of  religious  groups 
Just  as  It  is  opposed  to  all  discriminatory 
treatment  on  religious  grounds  anywhere 
and.  alert  to  the  Importance  of  the  subject, 
continually  watches  developments  In  this 
sphere  with  a  view  to  focusing  the  dis- 
approval of  the  world  upon  them. 

Your  expression   of  your  views  upon   this 
subject  is  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  O.  Dl-tton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Department  or  Stati, 
Washington,  February  15.  1962. 
Hon.  Herbekt  Zelknko. 
House  of  Representative.^. 

Deak  Concsessman  Zelenko:  I  wish  to 
thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  your  letter  of  February  1,  1962, 
enclOFlng  your  exchange  of  correspondence 
with  Ambassador  Stevenson  on  the  situation 
of  religious  minorities,  especially  the  Jews, 
In  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

By  now  you  have  no  doubt  received  my 
reply  of  February  1  to  yotir  letter  of  January 
18  to  the  President.  As  may  be  seen  from 
my  letter,  the  Department  of  State  is  well 
awarr  of  the  complex  situation  confronting 
the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  continues 
to  seek  opportunities  to  bring  the  attention 
of  the  world  to  bear  upon  violations  within 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  right  of  freedom  of 
worship. 

Concurrently,  I  hope  that  American 
Jewish  organizations  and  others  who  have 
this  matter  at  heart  will  carry  on  with  the 
fine  work  they  have  already  done  in  keeping 
American  and  world  public  opinion  Informed 
concerning  violations  of  the  rights  of  their 
coreligionists   In    the   Soviet   Union, 

I  appreciate  the  renewed  expression  of  your 
concern  regarding  this  matter  and  assure 
you  that  the  Department  Is  keeping  It  under 


careful   observation   and   will   make    use   of 
every  opportunity  to  remind  the  world  that 
the   United   States  stands   for  the  right  of 
freedom  of  worship  for  all  men  everywhere. 
Respectfully. 

Freoebick  O.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consult,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Mokagan  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Libonati)  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Morris  K.  Udall.  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  RouDKBUSH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Shokt).  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zelenko  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  30  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  piermission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoitcsESSioNAL 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wright  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  O'Neill  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  SiKES  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Whitener  and  to  include  a  state- 
ment. 

?*r  Alger. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
pucst  of  Mr.  Short)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Seely-Brown. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Bailey. 

Mr.  Mttlter. 

Mrs.  StTLLIVAN. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  February  20,  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Spesiker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1701  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
er:\l  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  maintenance  of  M48 
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and  M48A1   medium   tanks;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovernment  Operations. 

1702  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  2  1940.  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
recording  of  Hens  on  motor  vehicles  and 
trailers  registered  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, »o  as  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that 
an  alphabetical  file  of  such  liens  be  main- 
tained"; to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1703  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port covering  personal  property  received  by 
State  surplus  property  agencies  for  di.stri- 
butlon  to  public  health  and  educational  in- 
stitutions and  civil  defense  organizations. 
pursuant  to  section  203(o>  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment  Operations 

1704  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Admlnistratlf)n,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  on  records  proposed  for  dlsp>o6al  un- 
der the  law,  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration 

1705  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  comprehensive  re- 
port concerning  activities  in  the  Oflflce  of 
Coal  Research  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, pursuant  to  Public  Law  8S  599,  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs 

1706  A  letter  from  the  A.sslstant  Secret, iry 
of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  A  bill  to  revise  the 
boundaries  of  CapuUn  Mountain  National 
Monument,  N  M  ,  to  authorize  acquisition  "l 
lands  therein,  and  for  other  purposes  .  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs 

1707  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  refsort  on  activities 
cf  the  Federal  aid  In  fish  restoration  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961 
pursuant  to  64  Stat  430;  16  USC  777,  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries 

1708  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  75  Stat  216, 
217,  and  submitted  pursuant  to  rule  XL  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  Ui  the  Com- 
mittee on   Science  and   Astronautics 

1709  A  letter  frf)m  the  Commissioner  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U  S 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  c(jpy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  in  the 
case  of  Andres  Porras,  A4329804.  pursuant  to 
the  ImmigratKjn  and  Nationality  Act  of  19512, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1710  A  letter  from  the  Commlsslone.- 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  U  S 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  i\s  a 
list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  N.itionality  Act  of  1952,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1711  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U  S 
Department  of  Justice  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  where  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  l!12(dii3i  was 
exercised  In  behalf  of  such  aliens,  pursuant 
t)  'he  Immigration  and  Nationality  Art,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1712  A  letter  from  the  adjutant  genera:. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the 
62d  National  Convention  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  held  In 
Miami  Beach,  Fla  ,  August  2&  25,  1961  pur- 
suant   to   Public   Law  249    77th   Congress    ^H 


Doc  No  343);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Service*  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations 

1713  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  projKwed  bill  entitled  A  bill  to  amend 
section  7  of  the  Fe<leral  Hume  L<.)an  Bunk  Act 
as  amended  to  the  Committee  or.  B.inking 
and  Currency 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  lu  the  proper 
calendar  as  follows; 

Mr  W,\LTFR  Committee  ^.n  Un-American 
Activities  H  R  9753  A  bill  U)  amend  sec- 
tions 3i7i  and  Sib.  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  relatii'.g  to  pm|)l  'yment  of  mem- 
bers of  Communist  nrganlzatl  -na  In  certain 
defence  facilities  with  amendment  i  Kept 
No  ri60  i  Referred  V>  the  Committee  of 
thf  Whole  House  on  th»>  s'ate  of   the  Union 

Mr  ONEILL  Committee  "n  Rules  House 
Resolution  549  Resolution  for  the  considt-r- 
.itlon  of  H  f {  1  050  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
further  tenifxrary  Increase  in  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Art  without  amendment  Rept  1363 1 
Referred    to   the   H.ime   Calendar 


PUBLIC   BILU^    AND   RESOLUHONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intrcxlucfd 
and  severally  referred  a.s  follows 

Bv  Mr    ,^^DONIZI() 

HR  1()_'45  A  bill  to  ai  lend  the  Natlomil 
Housii.k;  A<  *  to  provide  that  the  insurance 
premiums  on  FHA-insvired  one-  U>  four- 
family  m  irtgages  shall  be  wal\ed  by  the 
Federal  Ciovernment  where  the  mortgagor  is 
a  serviceman  Inducted  or  called  t4)  active 
duty  In  the  Armed  Forces  after  1960  and 
f.ir  other  purposes,  to  the  C"'  mmittee  <in 
Banking  .md  Currency 
Bv  Mr    CA.SEY 

HR    10246     A    bill    U<    amend    section    21    of 
the  Second   Liber' y  Bi  ud  Act  t«.)  provide  for 
the    retirement    of    the    public    debt,    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    CLARK 

H  R  10247  K  bill  to  establish  a  cropland 
retirement  program,  to  the  Committee  on 
AKricuiture 

By  Mr    CUNNIN(;HAM 

HR  1024H  A  bill  to  promote  s.ife  driving 
iind  eliminate  the  reckless  and  lrre*p«'nslble 
driver  from  the  streets  and  highways  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  providing  that  any 
person  operating  a  mot4ir  vehicle  within  the 
District  while  ap()arently  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  In'oxicatitig  liquor  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  guen  his  consent  to  a  chemical  test 
of  certain  of  his  b<xly  substances  to  deter- 
mine the  altoholic  content  of  his  blood  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
the   District    of   Columbia 

By    Mr     KLUCZYNSKI 

H  R    10249     A  bill  to  authorize  certain  Im- 
provement L'f  the  Illinois  Waterway.  Ill    and 
Ind       to    the    Committee    on    Public    Works 
By  Mr    Mt  V  ML 

H  R  10250  A  bill  to  establish  an  OfTlce 
of  Public  Works  Coiirdlnatlon  and  Accelera- 
tion, to  authorize  the  preparation  of  a  plan 
for  acceleration  f)f  public  works  when 
necessary  to  avoid  serious  nationwide  un- 
employment levels,  and  for  other  purj>i«es 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Wt)rks 
Bv  Mr    McUONOUOH 

HR  10251  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
m    certain    cases    on    the    Secretaries   of    the 


iniUt.irv  departments  to  authorUe  payment 
from  .ippropriuied  funds  of  the  military  de- 
p.ir'ment*  of  amounts  determined  to  be  ow- 
ing to  contraitiir^  under  armed  serviceh 
housing  contracts,  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking    and    Currency 

Bv  Mr  MAcCiRP.tiOR 
H  R  10252  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956  I  70  Slat  302 )  to  provide 
donations  I'f  surplus  finid  commodities  to 
State  and  l.K-al  penal  institutions,  to  the 
C'  nun:' ■»•«•    ai  Agriculture 

By    Mr     CiEOKC-K   P    MILLER 
HR    1025J       A  bii:   to  .luthurlze  the  m<nX\- 
flciition   of    the   existing    project   for  the   New 
Meloties      Darn      and      Reservoir       StanlilHUS 
River     Call!      and    for  other   purposes,    to  the 
Committee  on   Public   Work> 
By    Mr     Mill  IKES 
H  R    10254       A  bill  to  require  the  expendi- 
ture   of    75    t>er«  ent    of    the    funds    expended 
for  the  conversion    alter.it;'  n    and  repair   of 
naval   vessels  to  be  expended  at  Government 
shlpViirds     and    for    .thcr    purposes,     to    the 
Committee  on   Arnietl  Services 
By    Mr     MINSHALL 
HR     10255       A    bill    for    the    relief    of    the 
County    of    Cuyahoga,     Ohio,     to    the    Com- 
m'.'tee  on   'he  Jiidici.iry 
Bv  Mr    Ml  I  TEH 
H  R    10256     A    bill    to    .imei'.d    nectlnn    9    of 
the    Federal    Reser'e    Act     sectl(jn    18id)     of 
the    Federal    Deposi*    Insurance    Act.    section 
5155  of  the  Re.  ised  .S'.ttutes    and  section  5  of 
the   Home  C)*i.ers   I,<>tin    Act   ol    1933.    to  the 
Committee  .in  Bankli.g  .md  Currency 

H  K    10J57     A  bill   to  .imend   the  law   reUt- 
M.g.  to  pay  for  p.(«t.«l  emplovees     to  the  Com- 
mittee on  l'i>sl  UfT.i  o  and  Civil   Service 
Bv  Mrs    PFOS  r 
H  R    :o2.SH    A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities   Control    Act    of    li»50    to   authorize 
the  pHvrnent  of  rew.irds  to  persons  who  fur- 
nl»h    informiitL.n    le.iding    to   conviction*    of 
orgitni/ations    (T     i:.di .  iduiils    of    failure     to 
register  as  required  by  such  act     to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Amerlfiin  Actuitles 
Bv  Mr    SHELLEY 
H  R    102.59    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  deneg- 
rejat.on  of  jiubllc  sclicw.ls    with  sU  deliberate 
»!>eed     inrlud'.rit?    nationwide    first-step   com- 
pliance  by    1963    and    for    other   purp<i«e«.    to 
the  Committee  i  n  Education  and  I.ab<-)r 

H  R  10260  A  bill  to  amend  part  III  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Art  of  1957,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlc  l.'iry 

H  R  102tn  A  bin  to  m  ike  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  a  permanent  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment  to 
broaden  the  srope  of  the  duties  of  the  Coni- 
iniasion.  and  for  other  purposes  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr  VIN.SON 
H  R  10262  A  bill  to  ametid  furtli*r  »ec- 
tl<in  201  of  the  Federal  Cull  Defense  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended,  to  autliori/e  payment  to- 
ward the  construction  or  modification  of 
iippro'.ed  public  shelter  sp.ue  and  for  other 
purpo4.es.  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Serv  Ices 

H  R    10263    A   bill    to   authorize   the   Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  to  adjust  the  legislative 
jurlsdution    exercised    by    the    Unitetl    Sl.ites 
over  lands  withm  Eglm  Air  Force   Bjise    Fla  , 
to  the  Comriii'tee  on  Armed  .Services 
Bv    Mr     WALIER 
HR    1U264     A     bill     to     provide     that     Uie 
H  .use  of    liepresentatives  .shall  be  composed 
of  4.J8  Members  begiiitiing  with  the  88th  Coii- 
gre.ss     to  the  C"ommi'tee  on  the  Jvidiciary 
n\    Mr     HENDERSON 
HR    1U266     A    bill    to    authorize    the    Post- 
m.is'er  (lener.il    in    his  discre'ion   to   pay   In- 
rreiised    basic    s.ilary    to    postal    field    service 
emplovees  for  services  performed  before  the 
expiration  of  30  d.ivs  following  their  assign- 
ment*    to     ihities     iind     responslblUtiea     of 
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higher  salary  levels,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil 
Serv ice 

By   Mr    LINDSAY: 

H  R    10266    A  bin  to  eliminate  the  mailing 
of    [natter   by   Membera   of   Congreaa  with   a 
simplified  form  of  addreaa;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee 
on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service 
By   Mr    MULTER: 

H  R  10267  A  bill  to  establish  a  Foreign 
Service  Offlcera'  Training  Corpa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aflalrt 

H  R  10268  A  bin  to  prohibit  bank*  In- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Inaurance  Cor- 
poration from  accepting  deposits  In  exceas  of 
certain  percentages  of  their  outstanding 
real  estate  loans  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
i.'ig  .md  Currency 

By   Mr    REU88 

H  R  10269  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  C<xle  relating  to  highways  In 
order  to  require  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  surveys,  plans,  specifica- 
tions and  estimates  for  projects  on  the  Ped- 
eral-ald  highway  systems  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation 
resources:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By   Mrs    PFOST 

H  J    Res  831     Joint  resolution  to  continue 
for    an    additional    !)    months    the    current 
su[)port  price  for  ml  k  and  butterfat.  to  the 
Cimmittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr  SHELLirr 

HJ  Res  632  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  Uj  t.ie  Constitution  of  the 
Uiuted  States  to  ab<jUsh  tax  and  property 
quallflcatlous  for  electors  In  Federal  elec- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr   ALGER 

H  Con  Res  421  Concurrent  resolution  to 
prohibit  training  enemy  military  person- 
nel or  aiding  Communist  nations,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


By  Mr.  BRCCE: 
H,  Con.  Res.  423.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
prohibit    training    enemy    military    person- 
nel  or   aiding   Communist   nations;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.    Con.    Res.   428.  Concurrent   resolution 
prohibiting    US     assistance    to    Communist 
countries;     to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Bi«r  DERWINSKI: 
H.    Con.    Res.    424.  Concurrent   resolution 
prohibiting  the  training  of  military  person- 
nel  of   Communist  countries;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  AfTairs 
By  Mr  REU8S: 
H.    Con.    Res.    425.  Concurrent    resolution 
to  explore  an  OECD  Parliamentary   Confer- 
ence;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign   Affairs, 
By  Mr  DINOELL 
H     Res     547,  Resolution    creating    a    non- 
leglslatlve   select    committee    to   conduct   an 
Investigation    and    study    of    the    aged    and 
aging,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
By  Mr  SHELLEY 
H     Res     548.   Resolution    creating    a    non- 
legislatlve   select   committee    to  conduct   an 
Investigation    and    study    of    the    aged    and 
aging,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H.R.  10270.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moehe 
Mozes  Oelb;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.FINNEGAN: 

H.R.  10271.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgios 
Katsoydas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HB..  10272.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Vithoulcas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 

HR.  10273.  A  bill   for  the  relief   of   Ngoon 
Cheong  Wong  ( also  known  as  Hgoon  Cbeong 
Lum);   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TUCK; 

HB.  10274.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  R,  Gordon 
Finney,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  YOUNGER: 

Hil,  10275,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Oscar  W.  Cleal,  Jr  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  UnKed  States  relative  to  the 
Initiation  of  Federal  studies  and  programs 
regarding  the  .ondltlon  and  exploitation  of 
the  north  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  fisheries, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

240.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Gregory  Bura,  chairman,  Ukrainian  American 
Youth  Association,  Inc..  Ukrainian  Com- 
munity Center.  Jersey  City.  N  J.,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  free 
world  to  condemn  the  Russian  Soviet  Com- 
munist government  for  Its  liquidation  of 
the  Ukrainian  people,  which  was  referred 
to  the   Committee  on   Foreign   Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Lit»le-People-to-Little-People  Prorram  Is 
as  lupiriBf  Tkutf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WT»:ON8IN 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  =lEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1962 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
one  of  the  youngest  pioneers  in  the  New 
Frontier  I  am  speaking  of  Peter  Ro- 
dino,  who  has  showed  most  clearly  that 
the  strength  of  A-nerica  lies  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  cf  her  citizens  both 
young  and  old. 

Peter  has  studied  in  school,  as  have  all 
young  Americans,  the  hiatory  of  present 
day  efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful  world. 
After  considering  the  Implications  to 
himself  of  present  day  problems,  he  de- 
cided that  even  at  his  young  age  there 
was  something  he  could  contribute  to 
attaining  peace. 

His  idea  was  to  erJlst  young  people  of 
the  United  States  in  a  crusade  of  their 
own.  In  a  little-people-to-little-people 
program,  in  which  they  would  strike  a 
f\rm  blow  for  peace. 


Peter  Rodino  took  the  bull  by  the  horns 
and  wrote  directly  to  Mr.  Khrushchev 
of  his  hopes  and  of  the  hopes  of  all 
American  children  for  peace.  He  has 
now  started  a  crusade  to  urge  many  other 
children  to  write  similar  letters,  and 
they  are  doing  so. 

In  a  day  and  age  when  so  many  la- 
ment the  course  of  history  and  do  noth- 
ing to  contribute  to  the  betterment  of 
mankind,  it  is  a  refreshing  thing  to 
salute  the  vigor  and  imagination  of  a 
10-year-old  boy  such  as  Peter  Rodino. 
Certainly  his  father,  the  distinguished 
Congressman  Rodino.  of  New  Jersey, 
must  be  very  proud  of  him. 


Coast  Gaard  Resenre  Comes  of  Af  e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or   CONNBCTICnT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  19,  1962 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  desire  to  take  notice  in  the  House  today 
of  the  fact  that  today  is  the  2l8t  birth- 
day of  the  XJB.  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 


In  my  district,  perhaps  more  than  in 
most  districts,  the  Coast  Guard  is  an 
important  and  distinguished  force,  and 
its  members  are  everywhere  highly 
regarded. 

The  Coast  Guard  Academy  at  New 
London  trains  most  of  the  ofBcers  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  many  of  the  highest 
ranking  ofiBcers  of  the  service  today  are 
among  its  graduates.  At  Avery  Point  in 
Groton.  the  schools  for  specialists  are  in 
progress  all  the  time.  At  the  Moorings, 
important  operations  of  the  Coast 
Guard  at  the  entrance  to  Long  Island 
are  conducted. 

The  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  with  its 
power  squadrons  and  leisure  time  per- 
sonnel, provides  a  service  to  the  part 
of  recreation-seeking  Connecticut  which 
goes  afloat,  that  is  as  unique  as  it  is 
valuable. 

The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  however, 
is  a  component  of  our  military  reserve, 
and  it  was  created  on  February  19,  1941, 
when  Congress  changed  the  name  of  the 
former  Reserve  to  the  Coast  Guard  Aux- 
iliary, and  established  the  present  Re- 
serve on  the  pattern  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. One  year  later,  a  Women's 
Reserve  was  added. 

In  the  20  years  which  have  passed 
since  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  was  es- 
tabli^ed,   it  has   made   a   day-by-day 
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contribution  to  help  the  CoMt  Oii»rd 
iUelt  deserve  lU  motto.  "Semper 
Paratiu"— Always  Prepared. 

I  take  pleaaure  In  confratulatlng  the 
Commandant  and  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  especially  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  on  this  anni- 
versary. 


Remarks  of  Secretary  of  State  Deaa  Rusk 
ta  Preseatni^  the  IMl  SUver  Qaill 
Award  of  National  Basiaess  Pnblica- 
tioBS  to  the  Vice  Presideat  of  the  Uaited 
States,  LyadoB  B.  Jokasoa,  February 
1,  1M2— SberatoB  Park— Wasbiaftoa, 
D.C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or    TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Monday.  February  19.  1962 

Mr.  WRIGHT  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1962.  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State,  appeared  in  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel.  Washington.  DC  . 
to  present  the  1961  Silver  Quill  Award 
of  the  National  Business  Publications  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

So  eloquent  and  fitting  was  the  tribute 
paid  to  Vice  President  Johnson  by  Sec- 
retary Rusk  in  presenting  the  award 
that  I  ask  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  thi.s 
RicoRD.  I  strongly  recommend  that  it 
be  read  by  my  colleagues. 

The  address  follows: 
Remarks  or  Sbcretart  or  State  Dea.s-   Rusk 

IN      PSKSKNTINC      THE      1961      SlLVU      QuiLL 

AWABO  or  Nation.ai.  Bcsiness  Publications 
TO  THE  Vice  President  or  the  United 
States.  Ltndow  B  Johnsow,  Pebruart  1. 
IJMja — Sher.aton   Park — Washington.   DC 

Mr  Chalrnian,  honored  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen — early  this  morning,  I  was  admir- 
ing the  •outhem  croea.  It  la  a  great  priv- 
ilege to  be  here  thl«  evening  to  admire  the 
galaxy  of  stars  In  this  room.  Two  minutes 
are  Just  about  adequate  to  honor  a  great 
American.  But.  since  that  great  American 
also  comes  from  the  great  State  of  Texas.  I 
would  ask  you  to  give  me  3  minutes. 

Since  we  are  honoring  one  of  our  own. 
I  hope  that  our  friends  from  the  other 
countries  will  fnrs^ive  me  a  moment  of  na- 
tional pride  and  native  presumption — for  I 
bel^ve  that  America  at  Its  best  U  a  great 
America.  And.  I  believe  that  the  American 
people  at  their  best  are  great  people  And. 
I  believe  that  the  voice  of  America  at  Its 
best  Is  a  respected  voice.  And  we  honor 
■  uch  a  voice  tonight. 

A  voice  of  tolerance — head  of  the  Presi- 
dent's CotnnilaBlosi  on  Eqfual  Opportunity  A 
voice  of  free  polltlcai  ln»tltutlaas — partisaii 
when  partisanship  Is  required  for  the  health 
of  A  vigorous  democracy,  but  nonpartisan 
When  unity  is  required  for  the  peace  and 
■ecTjrlty  of  our  Nation.  A  mice  capable  of 
Indignation.  wher«  wrong  has  been  com- 
mitted. A  voice  capable  oT  grim  deterralna- 
tlon.  where  the  right  muat  be  defended 

Economic  and  aoclal  developraeat — a  vijlce 
that  can  recall  hiunbJe  beglxininga  and  the 
transformation  of  the  life  of  bis  people  by 
the   combination    of   education,   hard    work. 


aspiration,  ambition,  nelghtxn-ly  cooperation, 
personal  Initiative.  A  voice  of  a  generous 
spirit  which  said  to  a  caznel  driver.  "Why 
dont  you  all  ocme  and  see  us  some  time?  " 

A  voice  of  peace.  A  voice  that  recalls  that 
a  nation  with  unparalleled  ptjwer  set  that 
power  aside  after  the  greatest  war  In  our 
history  and  committed  luelf  to  the  purposes 
ol  the  tJnlted  Nations  Ciarter  A  nation 
holding  out  Its  hand  to  those  whj  would 
reach  for  It  in  g  «od  faith  and  ready  to  co- 
operate with  all  those  who  would  do  ut  for 
cuounon  purpose.  A  voice  which  has  been 
carried  Into  almost  every  continent — intu 
southeast  Asia,  to  give  confidence  to  those 
who  are  under  pressiire  and  attiick,  U)  n<"r- 
lln,  to  give  reassurance  about  r.rm  supp'^r' 
to  Africa,  to  extend  the  hand  of  brotherhiKHl 

Wherever  he  goes,  an  authentic  voice  of 
America  at  iit  best  and  a  voice  gUen  har- 
mony by  that  of  a  great  hidy  a  >;r  .ce  spring- 
ing out  of  a  genuine  and  simple  notjlllty 
Mr  V'lce  President  I  am  greatly  honored  to 
present  to  you  the  Silver  Quill  Award  f  t  dis- 
tlngulahed  leadership  in  behalf  of  the  pres- 
tige and  progress  of  the  United  States 


North  Dakota  Poll  on  National  Utuet 


EXITH^SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or    N')RTll    DAKOTA 

IN  THY   .SENAFE   OF  THE   UNTI'ED  STATES 
Mondai/.  February  19    1962 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
President.  I  a^sk  unanimou.s  ron.sent  to 
have  printed  in  t^.e  Concre.s.sional  Rec- 
ord a  tabulation  showing  the  results 
of  a  poll  which  I  recently  conducted  m 
North  Dakota  I  believe  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  find  it  a^  uileie.stiMg 
and  helpful  as  I  have 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tiibula- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
RzcoRD,  as  follows; 

These  are  the  re.su:'R  of  7  156  fjuest'.  >n- 
naires  t.'uLs  far  returnf'd  fr^m  approximately 
30.00<J  mailed  ou'.  With  one  or  two  minor 
exceptions  I  believe  it  represei.*„i  a  fair4y 
g:Hi<l  cro.s.s  secti'in  nf  public  llnnking  It 
liwludes  all  Repub;i.-an  precinct  committee- 
men, but  not  .111  D^mocriit  prerinrt  crmmlt- 
teemen  (This  U.it  n  ^t  a', Mlable  In  time  i 
About  twice  as  many  farmers  relurnfd  ques- 
U 'nnalres  as  those  fr-m  other  '>ccupatlons 
This  percentage  of  farmers  Is  higher  than 
their  actual  F>erce:.tage  of  the  total  p'ju- 
lation.  The  poll  was  very  Interesting  and 
most  he'.pfu;  Uj  me  I  wa*  especially  pit-. used 
with  the  great  nimiber  of  f.-!end'.y  pers..i.al 
comments  ("P"  where  used  means  farm- 
ers.   ■  NF"    meaii.s   ncmfarmers  i 

1  How  would  you  appraL-^e  President  Ken- 
nedy's record  during  his  first  year  in  office' 

Good     P.   1858,    NF,  61J;   total.  2471 
F.ilr     P    2  112,    NF,    1  319.    t-Ual.  3  451. 
Pa.ix     P.  681.   NF.  4J4.   total.   1.115. 

2  Whuh  do  you  believe  represents  the 
gre  it»"st  cl.ir.i^er  !■    nir  ni'.linal  econrjmy'' 

Irrernal  Comm-mlst  subversion  F.  3  430, 
NP    1  865.  t    t.r.    5  295 

Russia  s    armed    forces      P     784      NF     421 
total.  1.206. 

i  Presently  we  a.'c  prjiiding  all  the  mili- 
tary equipment  technlrai  advice,  tr.iinlng 
and  aU  of  tbe  financial  support  to  Vietnam 
in  her  war  agatasc  C<unmualst  guerrllUs  If 
U  should  appear  that  Vietnam  would  lose, 
would  you  tavor  sending  American  troops  to 
help  theni? 


Yes     P.   1  480.   MP,  972,   total    2,403 

No     P.   a.4«3.    ST.   1  1»7     total,  ».«60. 

4  D<  y  u  beUe\e  the  foreign  aid  program 
should  be — 

Continued       P.    M8      NP,    274;    total,    M2. 

Ab<jlUhsd     P.  MO    NP.  313.  total.  S03 

Le!i«  and  limited  t.)  antl-CoinmunUt  na- 
tiorm     P    3.111.    NP.   1733.    total,  6.043. 

f)  Wh.it  import  iiu-e  do  y  lu  attach  to  bill- 
an -ing  th«'  national  budget  i 

Cireat  importan.e  P.  2  835.  NP.  1.717, 
to'.i!    4  542 

.-;.  .me  importance  P.  1.4«4.  NP,  679,  total, 
2.1HJ 

.S  >  linp->rt.iiue     F    26<3     NP    74.    total.  340 

6  IK)  you  fu^or  the  adininiftrntlon's  pro- 
pi  iil  r    r  Ffdrral  aid  'o  e<lu    ntlon ' 

Yes     P,    1  rt70.    NF.  595     total.  2.a«a. 
N'      P     2P21      NF     1  780.    total,   4.001 

7  Do  y.ju  believe  that  farm  price  supports 
for  wheat  corn,  barley  rye.  II  ix.  oats,  soy- 
brans,  dairy  commvxllt.es  wool.  etc.  should 
be 

AbulUheU     P    542     NP.  352.    total.  994 
Gradually  diM.oi.t:iiurd     F    1  J65.  NP.  1.308. 

total.   3.653 

Continued    and    linpr   \ed      P.    3.004.     NP, 

C'J8.    torul.  3,.304 

8  What  do  you  tlunk  of  the  wheat  price 
.^i.pp  irt  p.'iinnini  In  effect  fur   1C»<52' 

G  M)d     F.  1  257    NF.  333    toUl  1.590 
Filr     F.  2  224    NF.  1  092.  toUl    3.318. 
Pot.T     P    1  007,  NF.  700.  total    1,707 

9  Wh.it  do  you  think  of  the  feed  grain 
priipr.im  ',:■.  r^rri  f  <r  \')f2'' 

O.MKl  F  8i7  NP  2«4.  tot  il  1  121 
Fair  F  IflO;  NF  784  to'fll  2  475 
P(x>r    P.  1.85(5.  NP    1  "54    total    2.910 

10  CongTe^s  I*  definitely  con.slderlng  the 
substitution  of  "buahel  allotm'-nts  for  arre- 
ace  allotments  m  r.ett  year's  wheat  program. 
If  In  determining  bushel  allotments,  the 
Rame  ylelits  per  a>  rf*  woiiM  be  used  as  those 
for  dlver«lnn  paymen's  which  of  the  two 
pi  \nn  would  you  prefer 

Bu^hel  allotments  F.  2  7J5.  NF,  1.186; 
t.'ti:    3911. 

A-re.i^p  allotments  F  1  fi2fl.  NP.  524.  t-.tal. 
2  150 

11  WhUh  do  you  think  1«  the  best  plan 
for  prov.dinij  adtl.t:  .i.a^  HF.A  power  gen- 
erating facilities  for  North   tHkotn'* 

Lignite  electi-lc  F,  3.194.  NF.  1.744.  total. 
4  ^138 

B.isin   elef-rlc     P    655     NP    201,    toUl.  856. 

I:,  several  respe<-t«  the  returns  from  this 
q  iest  I  oi.n.iire  »•  ul'l  lud.'.i'.*  &>ime  conserva- 
tive trctid  For  example,  lix  a  similar  piiU 
conducted  2  years  ago  North  Dakotans  fa- 
vored Fttleral  aid  l«)  educttion  by  a  3-to-2 
vote  This  p<.ll  l:id;r;itcs  this  thinking  Is 
completely  reversed  While  there  Is  ntlll 
stT'  nij  sentiment  for  price  supports  nm<jng 
farmers,  there  Is  more  criticism  than  pre- 
vlotjsly 


Average  Weekly   Earaiaft  of  V 
Workers 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
(  r 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   wis<'u-Nsij* 

IN  niS  UOUsE  OF  RliFIiEiiENrATlVEa 

Monday.  February  19.  1962 

Mr  RETTSS  Mr  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quti^t  of  Mr  Donald  LAughhrx.  legisla- 
tive chairman  of  the  Milwaukee  Postal 
Union.  I  have  a.sked  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  prepare  for  me  a  comparative 
study    of    tiie    wage    rates   received    by 
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poatal  workers  and  various  production 
workers  d  urlng  1 96 1 .    The  study  follows ; 

To:  The  Honorable  Hi:mT  8   Rwaam. 

Prom:  Bconomloa  DlvUlon. 

Bubject,    Oomparlson   of   postal   clerks'    pay 
with  pay  In  private  Industries 
The  pay  scale  for  ;x«tal  clerks   In  grade 

PPS  -4    rsnges    from    14.306    to    •6.308:     Um 

hourly  rates  range  frcm  $2.09  to  •3.66.     On 

the    basis    of    a    40-h(>ur    week,    the    weekly 

earnings  are: 

Hourly    Weekly 

PPS  4      1-. 63  09     •88.80 

3 3   17       88  80 

8 3  34        89.80 

4 3  33       92.80 

• 3  40       96.00 

8 -     3  47       98.80 

7 --      2  66      103  00 

The  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Mr  Klmer  B  Htaats.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Post  OfDce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  stated  .hat  the  average  hourly 
earning  of  the  PPS  -4  U  82  43.  or  897  30  for 
a  40-hour  week 

You  will  note  In  his  testimony  he  states 
that  most  of  the  Jobi  In  the  postal  service 
have  few  direct  counterparts  In  private  In- 
dustry, making  It  Iripoaslble  to  price  the 
private  industry  Jobs  by  the  methods  tised 
in  pricing  Jobs  for  ccmparlson  with  Pederal 
cl.iAslfled  work  Later,  with  reference  to 
Comparing  average  earnings  In  manufactur- 
ing with  average  earnings  In  the  postal  serv- 
ice he  says.  "Oeneral  wage  trend  Informa- 
tion Is  pertinent,  bu;  almost  Impossible  to 
apply  directly  in  Ped*ral  vtlary  fljUng."  He 
points  out  thrit  there  are  too  many  variables 
Involved  In  reaching  an  average  wage  In 
mar.ufacturlT  K  Indistry.  prrxluclnR  too 
rough  a  8tand.»rd  for  direct  use  In  Pederal 
rate  fixing 

The  legislative  director  of  the  PoeUl 
Clerks'  Union  challenges  the  application  of 
comparability.  In  t  Is  testimony  be  de- 
clared "We  know  of  no  employment  In  out- 
side Industry  that  csn  be  exactly  compared 
with  that  of  a  post  cflloe  clerk  "  Transpor- 
tation and  public  utilities  Jobs,  he  said,  come 
closest  to  postal  clerk  work  for  purpose  of 
comparison. 

Average  hourly  ai.d  weekly  earnings  In 
1981  for  production  \7orker8  by  Industry  ap- 
pear in  table  C  7  p  ires  3^-44.  of  the  Febru- 
ary 1962  edition  of  employment  and  Earn- 
ings 

Makt  R   Hxai-KT. 

Mr.  Sijeaker.  reli.-vant  items  from  the 
aforementioned  tal)le  follow: 

At'erape  weekly  eomingi  of  production 
vxirkers  by  industry.  1961 
Durable  goods: 

Ordnance  and  accessories 8113.70 

Lumber  and  wood   products 76  44 

Furniture    and    fix. urea 78.21 

St<5ne.  clay,  and  gl  iss 95.00 

Primary  metal   InCustrtes 114.55 

Fabricated  metal   products 100.86 

Machinery 107.  18 

Electrical    equipment 94.24 

Transportation    equipment 113.  12 

Instruments. 08.  87 

Miscellaneous    ma:iufacturlng 75  84 

Nondurable  goods- 

Pood  and  kindred   products 89.  16 

Malt    liquors 124.58 

Meat    products 97.58 

Tobacco  manufactures 69.06 

Textile   mill   products 65.04 

Apparel   and   related   products 67.70 

Pai>er  and  allied  p-oducts 99.45 

Printing,    publishing,    etc 104.67 

Chemicals  and  alll-d  products 106.81 

Petroleum  refining 124.  42 

Rubber  and  plastic  products 96.83 

Leather   and  leather  products 62.66 


Average   weekly   earning$   of    production 
workeri  by  industry.  1961— Continued 

Transportation  and  public  utlUtlM: 

RaUroads  (class  I) $112.41 

Local  transit 96.01 

Motor    freight 108.16 

Pipeline   transportation ._  131.46 

Telephone   communications 93.38 

Electrtcal,  gas.  etc... 112.48 

Wholesale  and  retail  tradn: 

Wholesale   trade 93.66 

Retail  trade 64.01 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  real  estate: 

Banking 69.  19 

Security  dealers  and  exchanges 132.  79 

Insurance  carriers 89.79 

Services  and  mlscellaneoiu : 

Hotels  and   lodging   places 45.54 

Personal    services 49.28 

Motion    pictures 116.67 


SuteacBt  of  Basil  L.  WkiteMr,  Member 
of  Coagress,  llth  DUtrict  of  North 
Carolina,  Before  the  U.S.  Tarif  Com- 
missioB  OB  Febmary  19,  1962 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BASIL  L  WHITENER 

or    NORTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1962 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  include  herein 
a  copy  of  a  statement  made  by  me  today 
to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission : 

St.vtement  or  Basil  L  Whitener.  Member 
or  CONCKKSS.  llTH  DISTRICT  or  North 
Carolina.  BEroRX  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission  ON   February    19,    1961 

Mr.  Whitkner.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  TarllT  Commission,  I  express  to 
the  Commission  my  appreciation  for  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  today  In  connection 
with  the  Inquiry  now  being  conducted  by 
the  Commission  as  a  result  of  the  request 
of  the  President.  I  think  that  It  Is  com- 
mendable that  the  President  has  directed 
the  Commission  to  determine  whether  ar- 
ticles or  materials,  wholly  or  In  part  of  cot- 
ton, are  being  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  under  such  conditions  as  to  material- 
ly Interfere  with  the  cotton  program  being 
operated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  existing  law. 

This  la  a  most  Important  matter  Insofar 
as  thousands  of  people  In  the  congressional 
district  I  represent  are  concerned.  The  llth 
Congressional  District  ol  North  Carolina  is 
the  largest  textile  manufacturing  district  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  thousands  of 
people  there  who  earn  their  livelihoods  In 
the  textile  plants  are  greatly  concerned 
about  the  determination  which  will  be  made 
by  the  Commission  and  the  President  as  a 
result  of  these  hearings  since  their  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood  will  be  greatly  af- 
fected   by    the   conclusions    reached. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Its  dili- 
gence in  presenting  the  facts  with  reference 
to  the  effect  of  the  importation  of  foreign- 
made  cotton  textiles  into  the  United  States. 
The  hundreds  of  cotton  farmers  in  my  con- 
gressional district  are  directly  affected  by 
the  problem  which  you  are  now  studying, 
and  I  am  cure  that  they  have  an  Interest 
equal  to  that  of  ovir  textile  workers  in  the 
outcome  of  these  hearings.    Justification  for 


this  Interest  li,  I  think,  apparent  when  one 
reads  the  statistics  set  forth  In  the  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Presi- 
dent dated  November  18.  1061,  In  which  It 
was  recommended  that  these  hearings  be 
conducted.  While  the  hearings  are  directly 
related  t-o  the  effect  of  Imports  upon  the 
cotton  program  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  a  favorable  decision  by 
the  Commission  and  the  President  will  di- 
rectly benefit  not  only  our  cotton  farmers 
but  oiu  textile  employees. 

While  your  hearings  are  related  solely  to 
the  cotton  textile  field,  I  believe  that  It  may 
t>e  of  value  to  point  out  some  of  the  statistics 
with  reference  to  the  textile  Industry  gen- 
erally In  recent  years.  Tliese  figures  give 
support  to  the  apprehension  which  our  tex- 
tile people  have  for  the  future  of  the  Indiu- 
try  and  the  people  who  work  In  that  Indus- 
try. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  reported 
that  the  number  of  production  workers  en- 
gaged in  textile  manufacturing  In  my  home 
State  of  North  Carolina  declined  from  210,000 
in  1954  to  196.000  in  1968.  Bringing  these 
figures  down  to  1960,  we  find  that  a  report 
made  by  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
reveals  that  between  1947  and  1960  the  num- 
ber of  textile  Jobs  Involved  in  liquidations  of 
textile  mills  In  the  United  States  amounted 
to  229.115.  This  represents  the  livelihood  of 
many  more  persons  than  those  who  lost  their 
jobs  in  the  textile  Industry  since  the  loss 
of  those  jobs  fell  with  equal  weight  upon  the 
members  of  the  families  of  these  job-losing 
textile  workers. 

The  same  report  reveals  that  between  1947 
and  1960  there  were  838  textile  mill  liquida- 
tions in  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  its  latest  report  which 
has  come  to  my  attention  indicates  that  in 
practically  every  major  textile  area  In  the 
United  States  there  Is  a  substantial  labor 
surplus.  Another  report  which  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  I  think  is  of  significance 
and  relates  directly  to  the  hearings  now  be- 
ing conducted  by  this  Commission  is  the 
Bureau  of  Census  report  (PT-410),  which 
states  that  between  1947  and  1960  there  was 
a  70-percent  decrease  In  U.S.  exports  of  cot- 
ton manufactures.  This  report  states  that 
in  1947  our  domestic  cotton  manufacturers 
exported  the  equivalent  of  2,654  million 
square  yardb  of  cotton  textiles;  where  as  in 
1960  exports  had  dropped  to  756  million 
square  yards.  Further  analyzing  this  report, 
we  find  that  there  was  a  decrease  In  our 
American  exports  of  80  percent  in  the  yarn 
and  thread  division  of  the  Industry. 

I  believe  that  no  one  would  argue  that 
these  figures  do  not  Indicate  that  there 
exists  today  a  great  threat  to  the  thousands 
of  Americans  who  find  the  textile  Industry 
to  be  the  Eource  of  their  employment  and 
their  opportunities  to  earn  the  necessities 
of  life  for  their  families. 

Getting  to  the  more  specific  issue  laid 
down  for  inquiry  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  I 
would  (mint  out  to  the  Commission  certain 
data  which  has  been  recently  brought  to  my 
attention  by  very  knowledgeable  people  in 
the  cotton  and  textile  trade  in  the  United 
States. 

These  Industry  people  feel  that  the  prin- 
cipal relief  that  could  be  afforded  our  domes- 
tic cotton  mills  at  this  time  Is  to  permit 
them  to  obtain  their  raw  cotton,  which  Is 
produced  in  the  United  States,  at  the  same 
price  as  foreign  cotton  mills  can  obtain  it. 
Since  August  1961  there  has  been  an  exi>ort 
subsidy  on  raw  cotton  In  the  amount  of 
$42.50  a  bale,  or  8^2  cents  per  pound  export 
subsidy  on  cotton  products.  Including  cot- 
ton textiles.  This  842.50  per  bale  i»-lce  dis- 
advantage to  American  cotton  mills  Is  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  that  foreign  cotton 
textiles   can    be    imported   Into   the   United 
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Stat««  under  a  competitive  »ituaUon  which 
Is  groasly  unXair  to  our  own  textile  people 
In  effect  we  are  under  the  present  sUte  erf 
■flairs  having  crur  Ajuerlcaji  textile  people 
at  all  levels  tajied  to  aubaldlxe  the  foreign 
textile  Industry,  which  industry  conatltutes 
an  economic  rrankenatein  which  ahouM  be 
destroyed  Immediately  with  every  available 
weapon  at  the  hands  of  the  American  people 
and.    particularly,    Oovernment   oOlclals 

I  urge  the  Oonunlaslon  to  act  favorably 
upon  the  request  of  the  US.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and*  tJhe  textile  Industry  people 
throughout  the  Nation  In  the  present  case 
I  know  that  I  speak  for  thousands  of  people 
In  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere  when  I  say 
to  the  members  of  this  Commission  that  we 
are  grateful  to  you  for  hearing  our  pleas  and 
that  we  will  be  most  appreciative  of  any 
action  that  you  can  take  to  help  In  bringing 
about  a  stabilizing  of  our  cotton  textile  In- 
dustry In  America  and  assisting  us  In  pre- 
serving the  oppwrtunltiee  for  employment 
for  many  thousands  of  people. 

Thank  you. 


LitlniMiuiB  lodepcB^eoce  Day 


j         EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CLEVEUND  M.  BAILEY 

or    WKBT    VTBGUriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1962 

'  Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Friday, 
February  16,  the  Lithuanian  people  cele- 
brated the  44th  anniversary  of  their 
Declaration  of  Independence.  On  this 
day  In  1918.  toward  the  close  of  World 
War  I.  the  Lithuanian  people,  after  many 
years  of  sufTering  under  czarist  rule,  es- 
tablished their  own  government  and 
proclaimed  their  independence.  As  soon 
as  the  German  troops  evacuated  Vilnius 
on  January  15.  1919.  the  Red  army  en- 
tered the  city  and  immediately  estab- 
lished a  Communist  government  The 
battles  were  extremely  bitter  but  the 
Lithuanian  people  emerged  triumphant 
A  Polish  army  including  many  Lithua- 
nians drove  the  Red  army  out  of  the  city. 
and  not  long  thereafter  Russia  recognized 
the  independence  of  Lithuania.  The 
peace  treaty  which  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment signed  stated  that  it  voluntarily 
and  forever  renounces  all  sovereign  risht-s 
possessed  by  Russia  over  the  IJthuanian 
people  and  their  territory. 

The  Lithuanians  were  accepted  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  where  their  spokes- 
men worked  for  world  peace.  In  a  con- 
stitution adopted  in  1922.  Lithuania 
promised  freedom  of  speech.  as.sembly. 
rellsion  and  communication  to  all  its 
citizens.  But  the  freedom  of  the  Lithu- 
anian i;}eopie  was  unfortunately  short 
lived,  despite  an  attempt  to  remain  ik-u- 
tral  in  the  Second  World  War.  Terri- 
tory was  yiekl^  to  Germany  In  March  of 
193&ited  a  few  months  later  a  mutual  as- 
sistance treaty  was  forced  on  Lithuania 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Despite  an  earlier 
nonaggre&sion  treaty  with  the  Soviet.s 
the  little  country  was  forced  to  accept 
Soviet  troops  and  gnant  alrbases  to  the 
Russiazu.     A  rigged  election  produced  a 


congress  which  requested  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  August  3,  1940.  at  this  "request." 
Lithuania  was  declared  a  constituent  re- 
public of  the  U  S  S  R. 

For  (Tver  two  decades  the  Lithuanians 
have  suffered  under  the  totabtarian  rule 
of  the  tyrants  in  Moscow  Scores  of 
thousands  of  latellectuals  were  executed 
or  deported  to  Siberia.  The  resistance 
movement  was  cru.shcd  ihrouRh  the  ap- 
plication of  unlimited  terror  Ru.s.sian 
st^ttlers  were  brou^Jht  in  to  help  con.soli- 
date  Scrviet  control  and  to  supplant  the 
ancient  Lithuanian  culture  and  c.viliza- 
tion. 

In  celebrating  the  Independence  which 
they  no  lon^'er  enjoy,  tl.e  LilliuHnian  peo- 
ple are  expre.ssaiii  their  fa:th  ihat  tlie 
future  will  brinu  the  uHimale  iriumph 
of  Rood  over  evil  Anie:  ;ca!i>  nf  I  :thu- 
anian  descent  Join  with  their  brethren 
in  the  motherland  and  thruuL;!iuut  tlie 
free  world  The  voire  nf  a  brave,  fre-'- 
dom-lovini:  people  has  been  stifled  fur 
many  years  but  the  ideal  of  i;uman  lib- 
erty still  burn.s  brmlitly  fur  I  ilhuania 
As  the  torchbearcTb  of  fretdoin  m  this 
world,  the  American  people  mu.st  never 
forcet  the  .strug'/le  of  these  people  We 
must  continue  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  aid  the  Lithuanian.-  Mr  Sp«'aker.  I 
am  proud  to  Join  v>  ith  Lithuariians  every- 
where  in  hnnorir.!?  the  "pirit  and  tradi- 
tions of  Lithuanian  independence 
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HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETREoENT.^TlViiS 

Monday   Frbrua'-y  19    1962 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  to  insert  Into  the 
Rfcord  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  our  Sec- 
retary- of  I>^fen.se.  Robert  S  McNamara. 
addressed  to  the  relatives  of  our  men  In 
the  Reserve  I-\)rce6  who  have  been  called 
back  to  active  duty.  I  al.so  present  a 
copy  of  a  press  release  from  .'-Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  Eugene  M  Zuckert.  as  well 
as  one  from  Gen  Curtis  I^May  All  are 
thoughtful  pxpres.sions  of  appreciation 
from  their  superiors  tu  our  icallant  men 
in  unifoi-m. 

The  letter  and  press  relea.M-.s  fulio'v . 

The  SrrnrTAaT   or  Drrr-Nst: 
Wa^hfHijtnn     DC     Januwy   8     I9>-'? 

Dear  Fellow  A-MeSican  During  the  In*'. 
Severn!  months  mr>re  than  1  Ml  000  men  In 
the  Reserve  f  .rrrs  nf  the  United  States 
have  been  called  bnck  to  ,ictl'.-e  d\jty  Thl.s 
h.is  been  br'uight  home  to  j-ou  In  a  very 
personal  way.  I  know,  becau.«ie  a  relative  of 
yoLirs  Is  aniuiig  the  reservists  now  In  uni- 
form, and  It  IS  far  Uiat  reas<ju  I  am  wrltlxi^ 
yu»*. 

Every  reserviac  railed  back  U)  active  duty 
Is  making  a  special  contribution  to  hl^ 
country's  security,  but  I  recofnlw^ — end  Um? 


President  recognizes  —that  Uila  Uas  mesjat 
dimcuUy.  Inconvenlencs  and  the  disruption 
of  clvllinn  pumulia  for  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Amer1c«ns,  IncIudlnK  the 
families  wlM  were  left  liehlnd  wben  Vtn 
reservists  reported  for  duty  Ttt*  necessity 
fi.r  Kuch  saormce  Is  not  aiwayi  utMlerstrxKi. 
That  s  ^hy  yfiur  servl'-e  has  bfn  nstng  Us 
Internal  In?  jrmatlon  profp-am  to  erplaln  the 
ci'ilup  and  t"  ans'wer  many  of  the  questions 
whub  I  kiMW  have  been  raised 

A^  »e  enter  a  new  \ear  the  United  StAtes 
rontimifs  tn  f.ii-r  .i  it.'  r  <  and  determined 
advers.iry  whi  1«  pushin,;  and  probing  at 
fretfd  ni  In  n;.iny  part.^  ul  the  world  The 
U:iltp<l  StatP'i  Is  tlie  cliicf  defender  of  free- 
dom in  this  wiirld.  and  we  can  fill  this  role 
and  n;.ilnia!n  the  peace  only  so  kintj  a«  we 
ourw!'.  es  are  str(j[n{  and  determined  The 
150  lX>o  rec-alUxl  reotrv  Ists  have  heljved  to 
h.p»>p  vis  ?<'r  :ig  atiil  th^ir  r«'<'.»U  ha*  surely 
ev:lr:.rrd   itsr  determination 

We  arc  t.iklng  other  steps  of  course,  to 
cunvmc-e  the  Soviet  bUn-  wp  mean  business. 
ii:.d  as  we  build  our  ntrength  In  these  other 
WHV!  It  win  become  possible  tn  release  the 
r'-s«T%;sta  from  active  duty  But  In  the 
mean'lme  their  muntry  owes  them  a  rery 
gTPiiX  debt  and  yo'i  wtin  are  shurlnft  In  the 
F;\''r!flre<(  'hrv  hnve  mr\rte  arc  eqTin!!y  en- 
titled to  the  'h-ink^  of  a  grateful  nation 
Slnrrrely 

R'-'RIHT     S      MrTf^MAKA 

I»TiEss    Rei  ea.se    No     1 

Secretary  uf  the  Air  F  Tie  EuRcne  M 
Z  uJtrr:  dispatched  i- jnjy  itu'..it<jry  me.-.ha«es 
IvKl.iy  to  tlie  Commander  of  the  Tacll  al  Air 
C'Jinmand.  Gen  Waiter  C  .Sweeney,  Jr  and 
t»i  Uie  commanders  if  the  f>,rmer  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  units  now  In  Europe  1  lie 
meivsofC's  rire  an  f  billows 
T>  C'^imanclrr  TAC 
Mv  coni?r»tul.itions  •■■  TAC  on  the  pr'i- 
ff-ji.  inrti  manner  In  which  you  ctmducted 
the  operational  deployment  of  units  from 
the  Air  NaUcinai  (iuard  7'he  BVicceaa  of  the 
deploynnTii  reOe>  ta  the  cmperatlon  between 
our  ac'.lvf  fluty  aiid  Reserve  f^xes  and  un- 
der««ore«  the  hig:i  dejjree  of  proficiency  of 
b'  th  {'le  t*e  t'Xtend  my  i  oncrat  ulations  to 
.i\:     l.Kt'    u:ii'^    .ir.d    p-r^oiinei    participating 

ll;    UlIS    dUiVt  fcSful   op'Trtti    'O     ■ 

Fj  Cvmrnandrr  USAFt  for  Inatvuiual  Vntt 
Ctimm  ■jniJe''j 
My   wannest   salute    to   the  men   of   your 

i;  .Oirn  md  on  t.hnr  !-;.)K'h;y  sui~res«>ful  de.ploy- 
ineni  to  Europe.  IT-e  mannrr  in  which  the 
<1';>;  ymfr;t  *  ls  i'TI'Iu'  teU  »o  soon  after  re- 
call r<iii!d  or.iv  be  the  r^uu't  rrf  rustatiied 
.•luperi  r  [MTform'tn' e  It  la  my  dealre  that 
every  man  in  your  organ 'catkin  knoas  of 
the  pritle  the  vihu.e  Air  Force  feels  In  this 
accompli.shment,  which  rrflecLs  the  high 
stiLudards  set  and  matxit.UiCd  In  Air  Na- 
tl )r-;il  Guard  traliUng  " 

Piuss  RnLEAsr    No    2 

Oen  CurtLs  E  U  May  has  corver«t«l«ted 
tike  Tactical  Au-  Coatm.iwd  and  ttte  Air  Na- 
tiv>aal  Guard  on  "the  o\j:.' '.uicUng  majiner  ' 
In  which  the  recr:.'  movement  of  more  than 
SCO  )et  fighters  to  feUiri'pe  was  accumpllsh'-d 

Th'-  Ai.'  F  T  e  Chltf  uf  btaff.  who  haa  Junt 
r-'.ur.t-il  Irom  a  vuil  to  t'urv>pe  bo  insp''' t 
':.f  recalled  ui.lt.s  of  »i.e  Air  National  Guard. 
sent  the  f  'll'twing  iui>.<«a<c  to  Gen  WaJ'er 
C  Sweeney.  C<imm.inder  >f  the  Tactical  Air 
C  »mmand.  and  MaJ  Gen  Wlnaton  P.  Wil- 
son. A  distant  ChleX  ckf  Lh«  NuUooal  Guard 
Bore. I  1   for  .Mr 

"Tlie  m  vement  of  the  newly  fe<lerailzed 
ANG  uni'..s  to  Europe  w»«  executed  in  an 
order>-:y.     r{n;-!e.uC.     aiKl     proJeaatonai     way. 

Thl.s  required  the  utBaoat  liia<iMi1il|i. 
planr;.:;^;.  and  c ">[>er.itk>n  on  the  part  of  all 
nnits      and      personnel     involved.     Ail     ob- 
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staclcs  were  overcome  by  Ingenuity  and  de- 
termination In  spite  of  the  extremely  short 
preparation  time  available.  The  end  result 
of  the  safe  and  expeditious  arrival  of  the 
f^k^htera  should  be  a  source  of  great  pride 
to  all  who  had  a  part  in  the  operation.  I 
wish  to  ofTer  my  c(^>ngratulatlons  for  the 
outstanding  manner  In  which  this  dlfllcult 
and  vitally  Important  task  was  successfully 
ncofimpllshed  Please  paas  the  above  on  to 
y  lur  penple  who  were  responsible  for  this." 

Tactical  fighter  units  Included  In  the  de- 
ployment to  Europe  were  elements  of  the 
r_'2  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind  ; 
the  131  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  St.  Louis, 
M  )  .  the  121  Tactical  Fighter  Wing.  Colum- 
bus. Ohio;  the  102  Tactical  Fighter  Wing, 
B  *t  'n.  Mil*-  ;  the  108  Tactical  Fighter 
W'.ng.  McGulre  Air  Force  Base.  NJ:  and 
the  117  Tactical  Recnnnalasance  Wing, 
Birmingham  Ala  They  are  equipped  with 
F  84P.    RF  84F   and   F  86H   aircraft 

Or^nnlz-iliuns  which  assisted  !n  the  de- 
ployment Included  the  Military  Air  Trans- 
j>>rl  Service,  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
the  Air  Force  I>vl8tlcs  Comm.md.  the 
United  States  Air  Forces  In  Europe,  the  A:r 
DefeiLse  Cummand.  the  Navy,  and  the  Coast 
Guard 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1962 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  newsletter  of 
February  17,  1962; 

WAaniNGTow    Rep<.)BT 

(By    Congressman    Bstc  e    ALcm     Fifth    Dis- 
trict.  Texas) 

•We  see  It,  and  to  us  it  appears  like  prin- 
ciple, and  the  best  sort  of  principle  at  that — 
Uie  principle  of  allowing  the  people  to  do  as 
they  pleit-ife  with  their  own  business. " — 
Abraham    Lincoln 

The  Public  Welfare  AmendmenU  of  1962 
provoked  some  ara.izlng  testimony  during 
the  hearings  concluded  this  week  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Representa- 
tives of  Prote.sUmt  and  Catholic  churches 
ap;>ealed  for  Federal  aid  In  welfare  work. 
Tlie  Prtitesiunt.  Bradshaw  Mlntener,  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
of  the  National  Council  of  Ctiurches  of 
Christ,  said  the  church-related  agencies  were 
willing  to  sell  their  services  Monslgnor  Gal- 
lagher secretary  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Cliarltles,  admitted  Catholic 
agencies  were  already  receiving  Federal  aid. 
The  titlmony  Included  the  following: 

•Mr.  MiNTENKX  There  are  some  4,000 
church-related  health  and  welfare  agencies 
In  the  nmted  States  under  Protestant  and 
Eastern  Orthodox  auspices.  A  member  of 
these  sectarian  agencies  may  be  In  a  pxisltlon 
tv)  sell  a  limited  amount  of  service  to  their 
State  or  county  There  l«  general  agreement 
that  church-related  agenclea  may  accept  per 
diem  payments  on  a  ca«e-by-case  basis  for 
services  purchased  by  Government  for  Indi- 
viduals.•'  Following  Is  a  transcript  of  my 
questions  of  Mr.  Mlntener  and  his  answers: 

"Mr  Alckx.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  or 
two  to  be  sure  I  underctand.  Mr.  Mlntener, 
you  are  suggesting  then  that  church-relat- 
ed agencies  sell  their  servlcea  to  the  Oov- 
ernment? 
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"Mr.  MufTKNDi.  Make  them  available  to 
the  Oovernment. 

"Mr.  ALCxa.  I  am  quoting  you.  You  used 
the  word  'sell.'  I  am  not  haggling  over 
the  word.  In  your  statement  you  say  sell 
their  services.  Do  you  not  see  that  when 
the  church -related  agencies  take  money  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  be  regulated 
by  the  Government?  We  at  the  Federal 
level  constitutionally  have  to  lay  down  the 
guidelines  for  Federal  spending.  At  the 
least.  Congress  has  the  responsibility  as 
watchdog  of  the  purse  strings  to  lay  down 
the  condltloru  by  which  the  taxpayers'  mon- 
ey is  paid  out.  8o  you  know  It  is  an  axiom 
without  question  when  we  distribute  money 
at  the  Federal  level  we  have  to  lay  down 
the  guidelines  In  regulations  to  accom- 
pany that  money. 

■'Mr.  MiNTENER.  We  would  hope  that  such 
guidelines  or  such  criteria  would  be  such 
that  these  agencies  could  live  under  them. 

"Mr.  Alceb  I  am  sure  we  would  have  the 
best  intentions  but  I  believe  It  Is  an  axiom 
without  contradiction  that  Federal  money 
will  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  Federal  control.  Do  you  see 
no  clash  whatsoever  In  yotir  views  expressed 
here  today  In  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  a  principle  that  we  all  champion? 

"Mr.  MijfTENEH  I  cannot  see  all  the  possi- 
bilities. I  would  certainly  hope  that  this 
would  not  result  In  any  clash  between 
chtirch  and  state.  I  hope  that  we  can  keep 
that  separate 

••Mr.  Alcek.  Is  your  hope  well  founded? 

"Mr  MiNTEi^ra.  I  hope  we  can  keep  that 
separate       I   am   an  optimist 

"Mr.  Alcek  If  you  take  some  money  from 
Uncle  Sam,  the  church,  you  see  no  clash  at 
alP 

••Mr  MiNTENEa  All  I  can  say  Is  that  we 
hope  this  will  not  occur. 

"Mr  ArcEa  You  know  how  the  church  and 
state  thought  comes  about? 

•Mr    MiNTENEK.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Alcek  I  am  sure  you  understand 
the  Bill  of  Rights  as  do  I.  It  says,  'Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment of  religion'  and  so  forth.  It 
does  not  say  a  law  which  we  hope  will  have 
no  strings  attached  or  a  law  by  which  we 
sell  at  $50  per  case.  It  says  'no  law." 
Therefore,  I  am  frankly  surprised,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you.  sir,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, you  do  not  speak  for  the  church  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  we  are  under  your  council  or  not. 
But  so  far  as  what  you  say  today,  I  tell 
you  I  am  shocked.  I  am  surprised,  and  I 
think  your  argument  Is  totally  without 
foundation  when  you  express  hope  that 
there  will  not  be  a  clash.  I  say  that  you 
undoubtedly  are  putting  the  church  under 
the  Government  because  you  will  take  the 
Government's  money  and  have  to  live  by 
the  rules  which  we  as  responsible  legisla- 
tors win  have  to  lay  down.  I  say  this  with- 
out any  bitterness  toward  you,  or  rancor. 
I  feel  your  logic  Is  Inacctirate  when  you 
say  you  hope  there  will  not  be  any  confusion 
of  church  and  state.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
will  be  pretty  well  taking  over  yoiu-  church- 
related  agencies  If  we  use  you. 

"Mr.  MnmeiTKR.  I  hope  not. 

"Mr.  Algkb.  You  see  no  conflict  In  your 
logic  tcxlay  In  what  I  am  suggesting? 

"Mr.  MirmtroL.  Well,  we  feel  that  this 
program  can  be  worked  out.  I  would  say 
that. 

"Mr.  Alcek.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Monslgnor  Gallagher  said,  "We  further 
recommend  wherever  It  Is  prudent  to  do  so, 
public  welfare  administration  should  pur- 
chase serrloe  from  private  agencies  and  In- 
stitutions where  this  service  can  be  effec- 
tively rendered  by  this  means.  We  believe 
that  purchase  of  service  agreements  should 


be  cm  a  per  diem,  per  capita,  item  by  Item 
basis." 

Again  I  turn  to  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings  for  my  dlsctisslon  with  Monslgnor 
Gallagher: 

"Mr.  Alcek.  Monslgnor,  are  there  Catholic 
Church  or  related  agencies  servloes  available 
for  hire  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  preceding 
witness? 

"Monslgnor  Oallaghex.  Yes,  Mr.  Alcek, 
there  has  been  a  long  established  pattern 
of  cooperation  of  this  sort  between  public 
agencies  and  our  Institutions  and  in  many 
cases  day -care  programs. 

"Mr.  Alcek.  Are  they  now  receiving  Fed- 
eral aid  or,  rather.  Federal  contracts? 

"Monslgnor  Oallagkxk.  They  are  offering 
service  to  State  programs  where  there  Is  a 
Federal  sharing,  yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Alcek.  So  this  would  just  be  an  ex- 
tension of  something  that  Is  already  in  prac- 
tice? 

"Monslgnor  Gallaghzk.  That  Is  the  way 
we  understand  It,  Mr.  Alces. 

"Mr.  Alcek.  Do  you  see  any  danger  In  the 
drying  up  of  private  money  for  the  support 
of  the  church  by  the  expansion  of  Federal 
programs? 

"Monslgnor  Gallaghek.  Yes,  sir,  we  do 
consider  it  one  of  the  elements  In  the  prob- 
lem of  voluntary  effort.  A  second  problem, 
if  I  may  allude  to  It  and  answer  both  of 
them  together.  Is  our  concern  for  the  drying 
up  of  Interest  and  activity  on  the  part  of 
people  to  use  their  own  Ingenuity  and  ini- 
tiative to  help  meet  their  own  problems  or 
the  problems  of  a  neighbor  or  others  in  their 
general  vicinity.  For  this  reason  we  are 
anxious  to  have  voluntary  effort  espoused 
in  whatever  legislative  way  Is  possible  to  do 
so,  so  that  tills  ingredient  of  citizenship 
may  never  be  lost  or  become  Inactive  in  a 
large  nimiber  of  our  people.  For  this  rea- 
son, eg.,  we  share  some  of  the  concepts  ex- 
pressed this  morning,  not  entirely,  by  Mr. 
Reld  to  the  effect  that  we  don't  believe  a 
total  amount  of  the  operating  budget  of  an 
agency  should  come  through  the  sale  of 
service  to  a  public  authority.  Now  to  an- 
swer the  two  of  them  together,  we  do  rec- 
ognize that  the  Increase  of  taxes  to  support 
welfare  programs  does  have  an  effect  upon 
the  voluntary  contributor  and  for  this  rea- 
son we  would  look  for  some  prudent  middle- 
of-the-road  path  to  the  Increase  of  service 
under  public  welfare  administration  and 
those  of  the  fruitful  partnership  available 
through  voluntary  effort. 

"Mr.  Algkk.  Do  you  have  any  uncertainty 
in  your  mind  at  all — I  have  and  I  am  ask- 
ing for  help — Do  you  feel  any  uncertainty 
at  all  in  asking  the  Govenunent  to  move 
Into  the  area  which  traditionally  has  been 
church  and  private? 

"Monslgnor  GALLAcmK.  I  think  the  terras 
of  the  relationship  as  we  have  had  the  expe- 
rience over  the  years  would  Indicate  that  it  is 
carefully  spelled  out  bo  that  none  of  the 
money  obviously  Is  used  for  the  promotion  of 
religious  purposes  F>er  se.  Similarly,  that  the 
careful  detailing  of  the  budgets  supporting 
the  bills  that  are  submitted  would  Indicate 
that  the  money  Is  actually  spent  to  fuiflll 
the  responsibilities  of  the  public  authority. 
Similarly,  the  relatlondilp  which  already 
exists  In  the  matter  of  lloeniring.  e.g..  by  a 
public  authority  of  our  operations  indicates 
that  there  Is  a  working  relationship  already 
established  which  does  not  contravene  the 
Identity  or  the  integrity  either  of  the  Indi- 
vidual agency  nor  of  the  public  authority 
feeling  that  hU  re^xnulblllty  !•  not  Justly 
being  fulfilled.  I  recognise  what  you  have 
said  earlier  as  being  a  very  crucial  Issue  In 
the  matter  of  church  and  state  relation- 
ships and  the  autonomy  of  icUglous  organ - 
lEatlons  when  they  seem  to  be  depending 
upon  a  public  dollar  for  flMto  Miipart.    But 
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I  aaaure  you  that  It  ha«  been  worked  out 
seemingly  with  great  satisfaction  In  several 
of  the  States  and  that  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  great  reality  to  the  danger  of 
losing  one's  autonomy  on  the  one  hand  or 
of  reeling  that  they  are  supporting  a  religion 
on  the  other. 

"Mr.  Alckr  I  appreciate  the  way  you  have 
expressed  It  You  said  it  far  better  than  I 
That  Is  my  worry  I  don't  share  your  view 
Possibly,  as  I  study  what  you  have  said  and 
look  at  the  record,  I  may  change  my  think- 
ing But  I  must  tell  you  right  now  I  have 
a  kind  of  unreal  feeling  that  this  Is  actually 
happening,  I  am  sitting  here  listening  to 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  Indeed 
selling  their  services  That  Is  possibly  my 
provincialism      My  feelings  may  change 

"Monslgnor  Gallagheb.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  meet  with  you  later  to  discuss  this  " 

Public  assistance  Is  a  Federal-State  pro- 
gram approximately  50-50  percent  matching 
of  money.  State  administered  under  Federal 
guidelines.  In  the  current  bill  (DA  greater 
Federal  part  Is  suggested:  (2)  State  coercion 
by  Federal  Government  Is  advocated:  (3) 
100  percent  Federal  aid  for  the  training  of 
welfare  workers.  Including  graduate  studies: 
1 4)  exhortation  of  welfare  workers  to  teach 
the  public  about  the  vast  public  assistance 
progranu  that  are  available:  (5)  greater 
Federal  Government  leadership  In  co<^irdl- 
natln^  public  and  private  welfare  orc;aniza- 
tlons   which   Include  church  j^^ncles 

Questions  to  be  answered  by  my  further 
Inquiries  of  both  HITW  and  churches  In- 
clude: (1)  How  much  aid  goes  to  churches 
now?  (3)  Doesn't  this  violate  church-state 
separation?  (3)  How  can  Federal  Government 
dominate  (as  it  always  must  any  Joint  oper- 
ation) without  destroying  the  church's 
autonomv,  indeed  merging  It  with  govern- 
ment? The  role  of  churches  In  a  spiritually 
motivated  nation  is  a  subject  near  and  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  all  Americans  and  commands 
our  most  throughtful  and  temperate  con- 
sideration. Further  information  on  this 
problem  will  be  furnUhed  you  In  future 
newsletters  as  It  Is  developed. 

"If  destruction  be  our  lot  we  must  our- 
selves be  its  author  and  finisher.  As  a  na- 
tion of  free  men  we  must  live  through  all 
time  or  die  by  suicide." — Abraham  Lincoln 
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The  St.  Loots  Story  Is  One  of  Cooperation 
Between  Priyate  and  PnbBc  Groups — 
Address  by  Senator  Syminfton  at 
Federal  Bnilding  Dedication 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  icisaouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Monday,  February  19   1962 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  February  5,  the  new  Federal 
Office  Building  in  St.  Louis  was  dedi- 
cated In  my  congressional  district  at 
ceremonies  arranged  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  St.  Louis.  Unfortunately, 
I  was  not  able  to  attend  the  event  be- 
cause of  official  duties  here,  the  invita- 
tion having  arrived  too  late  for  me  to 
be  able  to  rearrange  my  schedule. 

I  am  delighted,  however,  that  among 
those  who  spoke  at  the  dedication  cere- 
monies was  Missouri's  senior  U.S.  Sen- 


ator, the  Honorable  Stuart  Symington, 
who  used  the  occasion  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  close  cooperation  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  the  country  to  achieve 
real  and  lasting  progress. 

Senator  Symington's  excellent  address 
was  as  follows 

Remasks  or  SENAToa  Stt.-a«t  Symington  at 
Dedication  or  Ntw  Fedesal  Ornci  Biit.D- 
INO.    St    Lofis.    Monday    Febri'a«y   5     196.^ 

It  IS  a  pleasure,  and  a  very  great  honor 
to  participate  In  the  dedication  of  this,  the 
new  St.  Louis  Federal  Offlce  Building 

Completion  of  this  modern  facility  »U1 
now  afford  people  of  our  city.  State,  and  Na- 
tion many  savings  In  time,  money,  and  con- 
venience 

It  will  enable  the  Ciovernmeut  and  its 
people  to  do  a  better  Job  of  serving  you 

This  new  building  is  also  a  major  Unk  in 
the  redevelopment  of  downl.)wri  St  Louij 
Its  location,  right  here  in  the  plaz.i  area,  i.n 
symb.iUc  of  the  cooperative  work,  privaic 
local  and  Federal  that  has  g"i\e  into  the 
overall  efforts  looking  lowiud  the  renais- 
sance of   our   town 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  -St  [><njl3  congres- 
sional Representatives,  especially  that  gra- 
cious and  outstanding  public  servant.  Con- 
gresswoman  Leo.voi  Sulliva.n.  in  whose 
diitrlct  we.  and   this  buildin*?.  now  stand 

The  people  of  St  Louis  know  that  if  a 
city  Is  to  move  ahead,  if  it  Is  !<>  rebuiiU  the 
real  responsibility  lies  rleht  here  at  lunie 
And  that  is  where  It  should  be 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  mo.it  effectue 
work  is  done  by  local  people  and  hv  :  >cal 
funds 

If  we  citizens  had  not  voted  the  bond 
l.sAue  if  li)35.  you  would  have  no  Jefferson 
Memorial  today 

N  )r  would  you  ha\e  the  ni..Soive  s'.w.n 
clearnnce  and  downtown  redevel.jpment  pr  >- 
g-ani  wlthiiut  the  bund  issue  .)f  1955 

The  current  large  Federal  Investment  here 
would  not  have  had  a  major  effect  without 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  city  govern- 
ment— under  such  men  as  our  outstanding 
mayor.  Raymond  Tucker,  private  business 
leaders  who  have  made  fine  Investments 
and.  most  of  all.  the  people  themselves,  who 
mu.st  review   and  approve   what  is  done 

The  defeat  of  the  recent  bond  prop^jsals 
a  decision  many  of  us  hope  will  be  reversed 
showed  Just  how  important  these  local  ef- 
forts are.  It  was  a  defeat  against  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  St  I^  uisans.  but 
In  Itself  It  underscored  the  Impcjrtance  of 
decision  here  In  our  own  town 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  Is  in- 
vesting less  than  »20  million  In  the  Jeffer»<->n 
Memorial,  private  and  local  Investment  in 
this  riverfront  and  stadium  area  will  be 
well  over  SlOO  million 

Some  believe  that  urban  renewal  is  a 
strictly  Federal  effort  But  experience  has 
shown  that  for  each  $1  of  Federal  grants  on 
renewal  projects  about  «5  of  local  expendi- 
tures are  generated 

And  of  this  Icx-al  money  nbout  one-half 
Is  spent  for  new  housing  one-fourth  for 
commercial  and  industrial  devel  .pment.  and 
the  remaining  fourth  for  a  variety  of  cUlc 
Improvements 

The  Plaza  Square  apartments  right  across 
the   street   provide   an   excellent    illustration 
Total  city  and  Federal  expenditures  were  less 
than    S3    million;     total    prUaie    investment 
more  than  $20  million 

The  'St  Louis  story  —  and  comparable  sto- 
ries in  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try— are  8t<jries  of  cooperation,  cixjperation 
between  private  and  public  groups,  joint 
cooperative  efforts  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Government*. 


No  one  group  could  p«)Aslbly  hmrt  done 
this  part  of  the  overall  Job  which  we  dedi- 
cate today  It  represents  a  Joint  effort.  In 
the  typical  American  way  and  we  will  have 
more  such  dedications  in  the  years  to  come 

Now  we  hear  much  protest  these  dnys 
about  the  great,  and  by  implication  unde- 
Blrahle.  increase  i-i  (lovernment  spending 
for  Federal  projects  ."such  as  this  one.  and 
for  another  Federal  project  we  ail  want 
adequate  flood  control,  and  for  a  Fed»ral 
;  r  >  ect  m<>si  have  wanted  urb.m  redevelop- 
ment, and  for  another  Federal  project  we 
want  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  and  for  an- 
other Federal  project  we  all  want  the  .n- 
terstate  highway  program 

Very  few  Mi.iwjurians  have  written  us  op- 
posing any  of  lliese  projects 

But  thimsands  have  written  supporting 
them 

Now  let  me  ask  y  ni  this  simple  question 

How  can  people  who  write  urging  these 
p.irticular  projects  for  the  betterment  of 
their  city  and  their  .'^tate.  which,  of  course. 
revjuire  Federal  appropriation*,  nevertheieaa 
vehemently  criticize  Federal  expenditure*  In 
g<-!.era:'' 

Is  It  not  illogical  to  ad\<>c.ite  Federal  proj- 
ects for  one's  >wn  locality  but  at  the  same 
time  oppose  simll.ir  Federal  project*  for 
other  cities  and  .States'" 

Why  shtiuld  people  «ho  bombard  ilwlr 
representative*  to  obtain  improvement*  for 
their  own  area,  term  comparable  appropna- 
ti  •[.'■  for  1  ther  areas     socialism"? 

In  simple  Justice  how  can  they  expect 
t"  eat   their   cake   and   have   It   too? 

H  w  in  the  n.'.me  of  c  immonser.se  do 
they  expect  our  delegation  in  the  Congress 
to  t>e  successful  In  obtaining  desired  appro- 
priations fur  St  Louis  and  Missouri-  but  at 
tlie  same  time  als«j  be  successful  in  blocking 
comp.irnble  appropriations  for  other  cities 
and  .States'" 

If  they  are  against  such  expenditures  In 
principle,  and  want  St  lyouls  and  Mlasourl 
to  stay  behind  while  other  communltle* 
move  ahe,id  let  them  say  so  frankly  But 
let  s  ha\e  an  end  to  even  the  semblance  of 
hypocrisy 

In  this  cnnnecti>.)n  you  will  be  most  In- 
terested   in    the    folicjwing    figures: 

In  1939.  Government  spending.  In  the  non- 
defense  area,  amounted  to  13  3  percent  of 
the  gross  national  pr<xluct.  In  1960  It  was 
only  I'^  9  percent 

Do  we  m  St  I>)Uls  want  to  move  back- 
ward by  st.inding  still  In  inveatment.  In 
employment  In  pride  of  future  accomplish- 
ment, while  other  towns  and  cltle*  and 
St  i»e«  move  f  irw-ird"" 

I  believe  we  do  not.  aiid  I  am  confident 
yon  agree 

Contrary  to  un'>iher  inaccurate  story  being 
spre.id  around  by  thtise  who  would  aeem  to 
define  as  socialism"  any  expense  which  doe* 
not  direttly  benefit  themselves,  recent  years 
have  not  seen  a  decline  In  Government 
stimulation  of  the  private  economy.  In  fact 
the  re.erse  Is  true 

Of  a.l  funds  spent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
nii-nt  !n  I9fi0  5J  {>erceni  went  for  good*  and 
.services  pnxluced  by  private  firm*  firms 
that  operate  for  profit,  under  the  free  enter- 
prise system 

In  contrast.  In  1929  Government  purchases 
from  private  firrn.s  were  only  39  percent  of 
the  total  expenditures,  so  the  history  of  re- 
cent years  is  one  of  increasing  cooperation, 
fir  mutual  benefit,  between  private  and  pub- 
lic sectors  of  ,jur  economy 

The  living  standards  of  the  people  of 
.\merlca  are  higher  today,  after  taxe*.  than 
any  people  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  corporate  profit*  of  the  la*t  recorded 
quarter,    after    taxes,    were    137    billion,    the 
greatest  in  world  history. 
These  are  the  facta. 
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Thl*  1*  Um  truth — and  it  make*  for  the 
'St.  Loui*  atory." 

I,  for  one.  am  mighty  proud  of  what  our 
Joint   effort   ha*   done   to  creat*  Uil*  story. 

But  that  L*  the  past.  L«t  us  look  to  Xh» 
futiue.  Let  u*  now  continue,  together,  to 
achieve  an  ever  finer  St.  Loul*  and  an  ever 
greater  Missouri. 

1  liank  you  very  much. 


It'i  Time  for  a  New  Look  at  Relief 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  BHULTER 

or  Nrw  TOKK 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 
Monday.  February  19,  1962 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  able 
SecretAry  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Honorable  Abraham  Ribiooff. 
has  frequently  dificuased  the  mlsconcep- 
tions  and  misunderstandings  In  America 
about  the  problems  of  our  cltiiena  who 
are  on  what  Is  called  relief.  Recently 
Secretary  Rlblcoflf  wrote  an  explanatory 
article  on  this  most  Important  subject 
which  appeared  in  This  Week  magazine. 
February  11,  1962. 

To  help  dispel  some  of  the  false  im- 
pressions of  the  welfare  pro-ams,  I 
commend  the  Secretary's  article  to  the 
attention  of  our  collea^es: 

It's  Tzmx  roa  a  New  Look  at  Rklikt 

(By    Abraham    FUblcofT.   VB.   Secretary   of 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare) 

How  much  does  welfare  cost?  Who  pays? 
Who  get*  the  money?  T^e  man  In  charge 
of  It  gives  you  a  hard  look  st  our  30-year- 
old  D.a.  relief  system — and  forecast*  some 
Important  changes. 

Tou  have  read  and  heard  many  dLstiirbing 
thing*  about  public  welfare  recently.  Ton 
liave  been  told  that  your  money  U  being 
wasted  on  chUler*.  Immoral  women  and 
those  too  ahlftlsas  to  work.  You  are  wor- 
ried, and  rightly  so.  about  abuses  In  relief. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  tbe  truth  about 
welfare  Yes,  there  Is  some  foundation  for 
socne  of  the  charges  that  have  been  made. 
Orafters  and  chlselers  do  exist  on  relief,  as 
elsewhere.  A  few  aerloualy  distressed  families 
do  stay  on  relief  down  through  the  second 
and  third  generation.  Welfare  today  does 
cost  more  In  dollars  than  It  did  10  yean 
ago — like  nearly  everything  eiss. 

However,  this  Is  not  oixly  a  part  of  th« 
picture — and  a  very  small  part  at  that.  The 
fact  that  It  sxlsti  at  all  Is  one  reason  why 
we  are  taking  a  new  look  at  pubUc  assist- 
ance. The  whole  picture  Is  very  dlffsrent 
from  the  partial  one  so  often  held  up  to  us. 
It  shows,  I  believe,  that  we  must  do  two 
things: 

We  must  meet  the  few  cases  of  real  abuses 
with  practical  solutions  Iristead  of  angry, 
nickel-saving  schemes  that  cost  more  dollars 
In  the  long  run. 

We  must  pursue  a  new  and  constructive 
approach  to  the  entire  welfare  problem — 
aiming  to  get  people  off  relief  and  back  into 
the  self-respecting  Uves  almost  every  one  of 
them  wants. 

In  this  article.  I  would  like  to  first  present 
a  clear  picture  of  welfare  In  the  United  SUtes 
today,  and  then  fell  you  what  I  feel  we  need 
in  the  way  of  a  new  approach,  aod  how  I  feel 
we  must  go  about  putting  a  new  approach 
Into  effect. 


1.  Who  is  on  relief  ? 

The  following  shows  In  concise  form  the 
breakdown  of  present  welfare  cases  In  the 
United  States.  The  total  Is  7.2  million  peo- 
ple. 4  percent  of  the  ix>puIation,  divided  as 
follows: 

Two  million  six  hundred  thousand  elill- 
dren  get  $1  bUllon. 

Children  make  up  more  than  one-third  of 
the  total.  Some  are  the  children  of  disabled 
fathers.  Other  boys  and  girls  are  fatherless 
by  reason  of  death,  divorce,  separation  or 
desertion.  Some  children  of  unemployed 
fathers  are  alao  included.  Despite  wild 
accusations,  more  than  80  percent  of  these 
ciUldren  are  legitimate.  Most  receive  aid  to 
dependent  children  (AOC)  support  for  less 
than  a  years. 

We  can  be  proud  that  through  ADC  many 
millions  of  young  people  tn  the  last  25  years 
have  been  able  to  remain  in  their  own  homes 
with  their  own  mothers,  despite  tragedy  and 
deprivation.  My  files  bulge  with  records  of 
such  youngsters  who  have  gone  on  to  earn 
fine  sctiolastic  recc«tls.  get  decent  )obs, 
marry,  and  raise  families — and  very  often 
support  their  own  parents  in  the  bargain. 

Eight  hundred  thousand  mothers  get  $300 
million. 

Mothers  of  ADC  children  who  also  receive 
aid  number  about  800.000.  The  point  of  this 
program  is  to  enable  a  woman  who  has  lost 
her  husband  to  keep  her  family  together. 
If  you  seriously  believe  that  large  numbers 
of  women  are  bearing  Illegitimate  children 
to  increase  their  relief  allotments,  consider 
simple  arithmetic.  The  average  payment  for 
all  the  expenses  of  each  child  is  exactly  |1  a 
day — hardly  an  Inducement  to  take  on  the 
costs  and  problems  of  raising  another  child. 

Two  million  three  hundred  thousand  aged 
get  ta  billion. 

Aged  men  and  women  c«npoee  close  to 
another  one-third  of  our  relief  total.  Stirely 
this  group  of  needy  old  people  cannot  be 
condemned  as  grafters. 

Four  hundred  thousand  disabled  get  $300 
million;    100.000  blind  get  9100  million. 

Disabled  and  blind  people  account  for  half 
a  million  welfare  receiplents.  Nobody  will 
qu.nrrel  with  their  right  to  assistance. 

One  million  general  get  $300  million. 

General  assistance  recipients  (home  re- 
lief) include  1  million  people — a  surprisingly 
low  figure  when  you  think  that  our  unem- 
ployed ntimber  about  4  million.  Many  are 
In  economic  disaster  areas;  others  are  vic- 
tims of  automation.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  contribute  toward  general 
assistance.  The  program  is  In  the  hands  of 
the  States  and  localities. 

To  correct  other  false  Ideas  that  are  widely 
held,  you  should  also  know  that  It  is  far 
from  easy  to  get  on  relief.  Nor  is  it  possi- 
ble to  live  tn  luxury  on  relief.  The  average 
welfare  family  aqueeeee  by  on  one-fourth 
the  inoome  at  the  average  non-welfare  fam- 
ily. Imagine  that  in  terms  of  your  rent, 
food  and  milk.  You  may  read  of  one  fam- 
ily getting  over  $300  a  month.  Have  you 
read  of  M  other  families  who  get  less  than 
$65  a  month? 

Studies  have  shown  that  fraud  and  out^ 
right  chiseling  amount  to  lees  than  a  per- 
cent. 

Relief  costs  have  not  spiral ed  out  of  hand. 
While  dollar  costs  are  up  the  percentage  of 
our  groas  national  product  devoted  to  public 
assistance  has  declined  by  about  11  percent 
since  1960. 

That  is  the  tr\ie  picture  of  relief  today. 
Close  to  90  percent  of  welfare  recipients  are 
too  old,  too  young,  too  disabled  to  work  or 
are  earing  for  young  children.  Of  the  re- 
maining 10  percent,  many  would  work 
eagerly  if  they  oould  &nd  jobs. 

a.  A  new  aim  in  welfare:  save  them  from 
relief. 


But  we  are  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
current  state  of  relief.  Although  our  econ- 
omy and  our  problems  have  t>ecome  more 
complex  and  our  knowledge  of  hunum  be- 
havior has  deepened,  we  still  go  about  pub- 
lic assistance  the  same  way  we  did  30  years 
ago — passing  out  relief  checks  without  cor- 
recting the  causes  that  keep  people  on  relief. 

We  must  change.  Public  welfare  must 
have  a  positive  goal.  The  goal  should  be  to 
move  people  off  relief  by  renewing  their 
spirit  and  creating  economic  and  social  op- 
portunities for  them.  We  must  save  them 
from  reUef. 

Before  I  took  ofOce  a  year  ago,  I  prom- 
ised the  Senate  Finance  Coounittee  I  would 
reappraise  the  country's  welfare  program. 
Months  before  Newburgh  broke  into  the 
news,  I  called  together  outstanding  social - 
welfare  leaders  and  asked  them  to  study  the 
public-assistance  picture  and  make  recom- 
mendations. Prom  these  proposals  I  have 
announced  certain  changes  in  ovx  welfare 
programs.  Today  I  am  happy  to  discuss  our 
new  program  for  the  flrst  time  in  a  pub- 
lication. 

Major  objective :  prevention.  Through  oiu 
Federal  welfare  law*  we  want  to  help  pre- 
vent delinquency,  Ulegitimacy.  chronic  de- 
pendency, and  family  breakdown.  We  all 
know  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.  Yet  we 
hesitate  to  take  that  stitch.  Among  the 
children  on  ADC  many  are  vulnerable  to  the 
forces  that  produce  delinquency. 

If  we  know  that  a  particular  child  is 
fatherless,  deprived  financially,  living  in  poor 
housing  in  a  bad  neighborhood,  with  a 
mother  overwhelmed  by  worries,  doesn't  it 
make  sense  to  act  early  rather  than  wait 
untU  tliat  chUd  commits  some  serious  mis- 
deed?   Of  coiu-se  it  does. 

Another  area  for  prevention  is  the  rise  of 
illegitimacy  at  all  incooM  levels.  Of  special 
concern  is  the  wonuLn  who  bears  repeated 
children  out  of  wedlock.  Neither  rtarvation 
nor  a  simple  relief  check  offers  a  meaningful 
solution  to  her  tangled  problenu.  But  care- 
ful studies  show  that  preventive  measures  do 
work. 

At  a  home  for  unwed  mothers  in  New 
York,  girls  were  given  prcrfeeslonal  casework 
services  at  Uie  time  of  their  |x-egnancy. 
Elghty-flve  percent,  over  a  10-year  period, 
had  no  noore  illegitimate  children.  The 
other  side  of  the  coin  Is  seen  in  a  Maryland 
study.  Out  of  100  girls  who  did  have  nxire 
than  1  illegitimate  child,  cmly  3  received 
casework  services  at  the  time  of  tlieir  first 
pregnancy. 

Major  objective:  rehabilitation.  Through 
welfare  we  must  seek  to  restore  thousands  of 
individuals  and  families  to  self-respect  and 
self-EuSlciency.  Moat  people  want  to  work 
to  earn  an  honest  living.  Most  families  want 
to  handle  their  own  affairs. 

A  job  Is  a  key  step.  But  many  workers 
are  jobless  today  becatise  their  skills  are  no 
longer  needed  when  factories  automate  or 
move  away.  Their  best  hope  may  lie  in 
retraining. 

The  New  York  City  Department  of  Welfare 
has  set  a  fine  example  in  training  relief  re- 
cipients in  new  trades  and  better  work 
habits.  In  Huntington,  W.  Va..  the  whole 
country  is  watching  as  826  long-term  unem- 
ployed persons  are  being  retrained  under  a 
new  Federal  program.  One  in  ten  workers  in 
that  area  is  out  of  a  job  because  of  chronic 
depression  in  tlie  soft  coal  mines.  But  jobs 
for  appliance  repairmen,  route  salesmen, 
automobile  mechanics  are  going  begging. 

Another  approach  to  recnqtloyment  is 
through  work  opportunity  programs.  I  think 
we  are  ready  now  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  participate  in  tiMM  programs, 
broadening  them  from  mere  make  work  to 
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teaciiing  new  ftkllls  and  eventually  returning 
workera  to  payrolla  In  bualneaa  and  Lnduatry. 

Still  another  road  to  reliablllUtlon  la 
through  treatment  oT  the  family  aa  a  whole. 
Thla  can  work.  In  Chicago,  an  experi- 
mental family  restoration  unit  of  5  top- 
ranking  caaeworken  eliminated  18S  famlllea 
from  relief  rolla  In  7  montha.  The  team 
made  It  poaalble  to  cut  granU  In  29  caaea  and 
kept  8  famlllea  from  going  on  relief. 
The  saving  waa  1183.000  a  year. 

In  Indiana,  accelerated  counaellng  with 
125  chronically  dependent  families  resulted 
In  savings  of  tlO.SOO  In  1  7«ar  and  $32,000 
the  next.  We  mean  to  step  up  efforts  to 
bring  such  services  to  relief  recipients. 

3  What  we  need  to  achieve  our  new  wel- 
(eu-e  goala. 

Incentives :  We  must  offer  both  States  and 
Indlvldtiala  incentives  to  help  themselves. 
We  are  working  with  the  States  to  seek  so- 
lutions to  people's  problems  rather  than  to 
keep  paying  them  relief.  We  have  also  u- 
sued  a  new  policy  encouraging  teenagers 
recelTlng  AOC  assistance  to  work  and  save 
for  their  education  and  so  train  for  future 
employment.  In  fact,  we  are  examining  all 
of  our  laws  and  policies  to  make  sxire  none 
thwart  self-reliance  In  even  the  smallest  way 

Training:  More  and  better  trained  social 
workers  are  essential.  One  untrained 
worker.  In  charge  of  300  cases,  becomes  a 
mere  conduit  for  a  flow  of  money.  We  have 
already  taken  steps  to  begin  a  more  effective 
training  program  in  every  State. 

Money:  Yes.  it  will  cost  a  great  deal  to 
restore  millions  to  Independence  and  pro- 
ductivity. But  It  costs  even  more  not  to.  as 
the  chain  of  dependency  lengthens  and 
crushing  burdens  fall  on  schools,  neighbor- 
hoods, courts,  and  all  other  Institutions. 

Legislation  When  cltlxens  and  legislators 
understand  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish, I  feel  sure  they  will  support  our  legis- 
lative program. 

To  reach  the  point  where  relief  billions 
may  someday  be  released  for  other  purposes, 
we  must  breathe  a  new  spirit  into  our  wel- 
fare laws.  Indeed  the  word  "spirit "  might 
well  sum  up  our  approach.  The  letters  of 
the  word  spell  out  the  Ingredients  ot  our  new 
program:  Services,  prevention.  Incentives, 
rehabilitation,  independence,  training. 

To  realise  the  uniquely  American  promise 
In  our  Constitution:  "To  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare."  let  us  start  now  to  devise  a 
great  living  program  of  human  renewal  In 
our  land. 


Reterritts    uid    GaardsaeB   Show    Well 
IB  Cnreat  Cruis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 


I  or  rroamA 

\      IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEti 

I  Monday.  February  19.  1962 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Nation's  reservists  and 
guardsmen  have  never  shown  more 
brightly  than  in  the  current  period  of 
crisis.  This  service,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  Air  Reserve  Forces,  is 
brilliantly  set  forth  by  the  Honorable 
Joe  Foes,  president  of  the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation, in  a  letter  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  submit  the  letter  and  accom- 
panying appropriate  statements  from 
national   leaders  for   reprinting   in   the 

CONGRXSSIOIfAL  RXCORO. 


The  letters  and  statements  follow: 
PxaauAar  12,  1M2 
Hon.  Roamx  L.  F.  Sous, 
House  of  Representative*. 
Washington,  DC. 

DXAX  Boa:  In  the  midst  of  the  controversy 
and  complaints  over  the  callup  of  Reserves 
as  a  result  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  It  appears 
that  the  public  is  largely  unaware  of  the 
magnificent  Job  dona  by  the  Air  Reserve 
Porces  during  this  period. 

The  Air  Reserve  units  are  and  should  be 
made  up  entirely  of  volunteers.  We  aak 
your  assistance  In  making  It  clear  to  the 
men  and  their  families  that  their  sacrifices 
have  beei.  for  a  vital  purpose,  and  that  the 
Nation  appreciates  their  continued  willing- 
ness to  serve.  Pew  will  want  to  serve  in* 
an  organization  that  may  be  under  a  cloud 
of  doubt  and  suspicion. 

The  Air  Porce  Association  has  undertaken 
a  project  to  set  the  record  straight  fur  all 
American.  In  the  belief  that  the  callup 
record  of  the  Air  Reserve  Porces  might  merit 
coverage  In  your  newsletter.  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  following: 

First,  the  Air  Force  record  shows  convinc- 
ingly that  the  Reserve  Forces  are  a  valuable 
component  of  our  defense  structure 

Second,  the  patriotic  response  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Air  Reserve  Porces  and  the  sac- 
rifices borne  willingly  by  their  famlllea  merit 
the  Nation's  gratitude. 

Third,  appropriate  recognition  of  the  re- 
servists will  help  assure  the  winllnued 
strength  and  usefulness  of  the  Air  Reserve 
Forces  when  they  are  released  from  active 
duty 

Specifically.  I  call  your  attention  to  four 
examples  In  this  record  accompUshmeut 

1  Air  Guardsmen  fiew  318  single-engine 
Jetplanea  over  the  Atlantic  within  a  month 
after  being  recalled,  providing  much-needed 
conventional  fighter  strength  ff)r  Air  Porce 
combat  units  In  Europe  In  a  recent  letter 
tn  President  Kennedy.  Chancellor  Adenauer 
of  Germany  wrote  that.  In  his  opinion,  the 
buildup  to  which  these  units  contributed 
was  the  prime  factor  Influencing  Khrushchev 
to  back  down  on  Berlin. 

2  The  number  of  complaints  from  Air 
Force  recallees  was  nearly  zero — no  greater 
under  the  circumstances  than  would  have 
t)een  experienced  with  career  personnel 

3  Five  Air  Porce  Reserve  and  six  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  squadrons  entered  on  duty  with 
four-engine  transport  aircraft,  the  first  to  be 
assigned  to  their  respective  components  In 
3  months  of  active  duty,  their  crews  flew 
almost  4.000,000  miles  on  troop  carrier  and 
cargo   missions 

4  The  remaining  13  Air  Guard  tactical 
fighter  and  reconnaissance  squadrons  on  ac- 
tive duty  In  the  United  States  are  combat 
ready,  poised  for  Inunedlate  deployment 
wherever  national  secvirlty  may  be 
threatened 

The  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Air  Force 
and  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  have  publicly 
expressed  their  high  regard  for  the  mission 
capability  of  Reserve  Porces  personnel  and 
appreciation  for  the  spirit  In  which  re- 
servists' wives  and  families  have  accepted  the 
recall  Their  pertinent  statements  are 
attached. 

We  hope  you  agree  that  the  record  of  Air 
Reserve  Forces  on  active  duty  deserves  the 
attention  of  your  constituents  and  all  Ameri- 
cans We  hope  you  will  help  m'ike  the  record 
clear 

Sincerely. 

Jot  Fobs 

PS  — We  would  appreciate  receiving  copies 
of  material  emanating  from  your  office  on 
thla  subject,  so  we  may  give  It  proper 
recognition. 


Thk  SKcarTAXT  or  Owwmtnm, 
Washington.  D  C  .  January  i.  I$42. 

Dmam  Fhxow  Amibkam:  During  tb*  last 
several  months  more  than  150,000  men  in 
ths  R«aerve  Porces  of  the  United  States  have 
t>een  called  t>ack  to  active  duty.  Thla  has 
been  brought  home  to  you  In  a  very  personal 
way,  I  know,  because  a  relative  of  yours  is 
among  the  reservists  now  tn  uniform,  and  It 
is   for   that   reason   I   am   writing   you 

Every  reservist  called  back  to  active  duty 
Is  making  a  special  contribution  to  his  coun- 
try s  security,  but  I  recognixe — and  ths  Pres- 
ident recognises — that  this  has  meant  diffi- 
culty. Inconvenience,  and  the  dlaruptlon  of 
civilian  pursuits  for  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Americans.  Including  ths  families 
who  were  left  t>ehind  when  ths  reeerrlats 
reported  for  duty  The  necessity  for  such 
sacrifice  Is  not  always  understood  That's 
why  your  service  has  t>e«n  using  Its  Internal 
InformaUon  program  to  explain  the  cailup 
and  to  answer  many  of  the  questions  which 
I  know  have  been  raised 

As  we  enter  a  new  year  the  United  States 
continues  to  face  a  strong  and  determined 
adversary  who  Is  pushing  and  probing  at 
freedom  tn  many  paru  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  la  the  chief  defender  of  free- 
dom In  this  world  and  we  can  All  thla  role 
and  maintain  the  peace  only  so  long  as  we 
ourselves  are  strong  and  determined  The 
150  000  recalled  reservists  have  helped  to 
keep  us  strong,  and  their  recall  has  surely 
evidenced    our    determination 

We  are  taking  other  stepe.  of  co\irse.  to 
ci>nvince  the  Sr>vlet  bloc  we  mean  bualneaa. 
and  as  we  build  our  strength  In  theee  other 
ways  It  will  t>ecome  possible  to  releaes  the 
reservisu  from  active  duty  But  in  the 
meantime  their  country  owes  them  a  very 
great  debt,  and  you  who  are  sharing  in  the 
sacrifices  they  hsve  made  are  equally  en- 
Utled  to  the  thanks  of  a  Krateful  Nation. 
Sincerely. 

RoamT  S    McNaiSAaa 

NoVSUSKB  14,  IMl 

Gen  Curtis  E  LeMay  has  congratulated 
the  Tactical  Air  Command  and  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  on  "the  outstanding  manner' 
tn  which  the  recent  movement  of  more  than 
300  Jet  fighters  to  Europe  was  acoompllsbed 

The  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Europe  to  inspect 
the  recalled  units  of  the  Air  National  Guard, 
sent  the  following  message  to  Oen.  Walter 
C  Sweeney,  comnuinder  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Command,  and  MaJ  Oen  Winston  P.  Wil- 
son. Assistant  Chief  of  the  National  Ouard 
Bureau  for  Air 

"The  movement  of  the  newly  federallKed 
ANG  units  to  Europe  was  executed  In  an 
orderly,  efficient,  and  professional  way.  This 
required  the  utmost  In  leadership,  planning, 
and  c(x>peratlon  on  the  part  of  all  units  and 
personnel  Involved  All  obstacles  were  over- 
come by  Ingenuity  and  determination  In 
spite  of  the  extremely  ahort  preparation  time 
available.  The  end  result  of  ths  safe  and 
expeditious  arrival  of  the  fighters  should  be 
a  source  of  great  pride  to  all  who  had  a  part 
In  the  operation  I  wish  to  offer  my  con- 
gratuUtlona  for  the  outstanding  manner  In 
which  this  difficult  and  vitally  important 
task  was  successfully  accompllahed  Please 
pass  the  above  on  tf)  your  people  who  were 
re«pK>nstble  for  this  " 

Tactical  fighter  unlu  Included  in  the  de- 
ployment to  Europe  were  elements  of  the 
12id  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind  :  the  laist  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  Bt. 
Louis,  Mo  ;  the  12i8t  Tactical  Fighter  Wing, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  the  103d  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing,  Boston.  Mass  ;  the  lOSth  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing.  McOulre  Air  Force  Beae,  NJ.; 
and  the  117th  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Wing, 
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Birmingham,  Ala      They  are  equipped  with 
F  84P,   RF-84F,  and  F-MH   aircraft. 

Organizations  which  assisted  in  the  de- 
ployment included  the  Military  Air  Trans- 
port Service,  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
me  Air  Force  Logistics  Command,  the  U.S. 
Air  Forces  In  Europe,  the  Air  Defense  Com- 
miind.  the  Navy,  and  the  Coast  Guard. 

NovEMBxa  7,  1061. 

Secretary     of    the    Air    Force    Eugene    M. 

Zurkert  dispatched  congratulatory  messages 

today  to  the  commander  of  the  Tactical  Air 

Command,  Gen.  Walter  C    Sweeney.  Jr.,  and 


to  the  commanders  of  the  former  Air  Na- 
tional Ouard  units  now  in  Europe.  The 
messages  are  sm  follows : 

TO  OOMMANDDl,  TAG 

"My  congratulations  to  TAC  on  the  pro- 
fesaionai  manner  in  which  you  conducted 
the  operational  deployment  of  units  from 
the  Air  National  Guard.  The  success  of  the 
deployment  reflects  the  cooperation  be- 
tween our  active  duty  and  Reserve  forces  and 
underscores  the  high  degree  of  proficiency 
of  lx>th.  Please  extend  my  congratulations 
to  all  TAC  units  and  personnel  participating 
In  this  successful  operation." 


TO     COMMANDEB     VSATK    FOB    mDIVIDUAL     XnflT 
COMMAKmS 

"My  warmest  salute  to  the  men  of  your 
command  on  their  highly  vucceasful  deploy- 
ment to  Europe.  The  manner  In  which  the 
deployment  was  conducted  so  soon  after 
recall  could  only  be  the  restilt  of  sustained 
superior  performance.  It  is  my  desire  that 
every  man  in  your  organization  knows  of  the 
pride  the  whole  Air  Porce  feels  in  this  ac- 
complishment, which  reflects  the  high 
standards  set  and  maintained  in  Air  National 
Guard  training." 


SENATE 

Ti  i.snw,  Fi.HKi  .vH^  2(),  1{M)2 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident 

Rev  Bayne  E.  Driskill,  D.D  ,  Disciples 
of  Christ,  executive  director  of  All- 
Church  E^van(?ellsm,  Inc.,  Church  of  the 
Disciples,  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  offered  the 
following  prayer; 

Almighty  Ood,  who  art  love  and  the 
controller  of  time,  we  arc  ever  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  time  and  love  go  on  for- 
ever Thy  divine  presence  is  requested 
this  day  to  dwell  in  each  heart  of  these 
noble  and  dedicated  leaders  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  greatest  nation  in  this  world ; 
greatest  because  Thy  impelling  love  and 
Invincible  spirit  have  been  coristant  In 
the  souLii  of  our  forefathers  from  its  very 
beginninR 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  our  leaders  of  this  serene  body  have 
not  always  used  wisely  the  precious  time 
You  have  Riven  them,  for  they  are  hu- 
man beings  Do  forgive  the  mistakes 
they  have  made,  and  help  this  body  do 
Its  best  to  redeem  the  time  and  the  mis- 
takes with  fruits  of  love  As  these  chosen 
leaders  of  fre  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  plan  for  the  future  of  this 
Nation,  may  they  be  tempered  by  Thy 
love  and  guided  by  Thy  infinite  wisdom. 
Bless  them  as  they  seek  to  bring  full 
freedom,  liberty,  and  Justice  to  every 
citizen  of  our  glorious  Nation  and  to 
every  person  in  this  world,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed.  May  they  never 
forget  that  it  is  Thy  truth  and  love  that 
shall  set  all  men  free  in  the  time  that 
lies  ahead  At  this  hour  we  are  conscious 
that  it  is  later  than  we  realize,  both  in 
our  Nation  and  in  our  world. 

Eternal  Ckxl,  we  pray  for  our  friends 
across  the  world  who  stand  with  us  for 
freedom,  liberty,  and  justice.  Keep  them 
steadfast  and  unmovable  in  these  days 
of  restlessness  and  danger.  We  pray  for 
our  enemies,  also,  believing  that  as  time 
goes  on,  if  we  are  righteous  and  if  we  will 
lev?  them  as  Thou  doet,  in  the  tomor- 
row, they  will  be  our  friends. 

We  make  these  requests  of  Thee,  Holy 
Father,  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is  here 
to  lead  us  in  such  a  time  as  this,  even 
Thy  Son,  Jesus  our  Lord.    Amen. 


Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
February  19,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  thj  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
r'^ading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  M7.  An  act  to  designate  the  new 
lock  on  the  St.  Marys  River  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Mich.,  as  the  John  A  Blatnlk  lock; 
and 

HH.  »884.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
officers  of  the  naval  service  erroneously  in 
receipt  of  compensation  based  upon  an  in- 
correct computation  of  service  for  basic 
pay 


HOUSE   BILLS    REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
Indicated : 

H H.  047.  An  act  to  designate  the  new 
lock  on  the  St.  Marys  River  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Mich.,  as  the  John  A.  Blatnlk  lock; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  9884.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
officers  of  the  naval  service  erroneously  in 
receipt  of  compensation  based  upon  an  in- 
correct computation  of  service  for  l>asic  pay; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr   Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 


ORDER   OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  and  Mr.  McCLEL- 
LAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  and  my 
friend,  if  it  is  still  his  Intention  to  move 
at  this  time  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  must  regretfully 
answer  In  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  further 
ask  my  distin^^uished  friend,  the  major- 
ity leader,  whether,  Instead  of  pursuing 
that   course,   he   would   move   that  the 


Senate  take  up  Calendar  No.  861,  Senate 
bill  1633,  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing;  or  if  he  does 
not  desire  himself  to  make  such  a  mo- 
tion under  the  circumstances,  would  he 
yield  to  me  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  must  regretfully 
decline. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  wishes  recognition. 


MOTION  TO  DISCHARGE  GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS  COMMITTEE 
FROM  FURTHER  CONSIDERATION 
OF  SENATE  RESOLUTION  288.  OP- 
POSING REORGANIZATION  PLAN 
NO.  1  OF  1962 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  majority  leader.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations be  discharged  frcnn  the  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  288, 
opposing  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Let  the 
Senate  be  in  order. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  motion  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  there  will 
be  1  hour  of  debate  on  the  motion,  be- 
ginning as  of  now? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  Is  the 
Information  the  Parliamentarian  gives 
to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
now  be  a  quorum  call,  and  that  the  time 
required  for  It  not  be  charged  to  the 
time  to  be  allotted  under  the  motion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order,  and  I  think  that  takes 
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precedence  over  a  quonim  caII  or  any- 
thing elae.  When  a  motion  has  been 
made.  I  think  we  hare  a  right  to  raise 
a  paxllajnentary  question  of  procedure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  state  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  McCLElXAN.  Am  I  correct — I 
ask  this  as  a  parliamentary  Inquiry — In 
understanding  that  I  now  have  a  right 
to  raise  a  question  as  to  the  parliamen- 
tary procedure? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  has  the  floor.  Does  he 
yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  raise  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry of  my  own:  I  should  like  to  have 
a  ruling  from  the  Chair  as  to  the  appro- 
priate procedure  for  a  motion  of  this 
kind. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  under- 
standing of  the  Chair  Is  that  debate  on 
the  motion  is  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided.  If  a  point  of  order  Is 
made  or  if  there  is  a  quorum  call  or  if 
the  Senator  from  Montana  or  any  other 
Senator  obtains  the  floor  and  speaks,  the 
time  available  under  the  motion  will  be 
running. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Mr.  President 

Ut.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  have  the  floor? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  on  the  motion  which  hais 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible,  with 
the  accommodation  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole,  to  have  a  quonmi  call  at  this 
time,  with  the  time  required  for  the 
quorum  call  not  to  be  charged  to  the 
time  available  under  the  motion.  But 
If  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  begin  to  speak  now  on  the 
motion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  point  of  order,  whenever  the 
Chair  will  hear  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian has  provided  the  Chair  with 
a  memorandum  pertaining  to  a  motion 
such  as  the  one  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  just  now  made.  The 
memorandum  states  that  under  the  re- 
organization plan  of  1949.  as  amended, 
debate  on  such  a  motion  is  limited  to  not 
to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  Chair  would  assume  that  the 
majority  leader  would  desire  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  control  half 
of  that  time,  and  perhaps  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  control  the  other  half 
of  the  time.  Is  that  course  agreeable 
to  all  parties  concerned? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     No,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  be- 
fore entering  Into  any  agreement.  I  wish 
to  propound  a  point  of  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  that 
purijoee? 


Mr.  MANSFXKLO.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
eligibility  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  to  make  the  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  has  not  been 
established  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate:  and  I  raise  that  point  of  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
inquires  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia whether  he  favors  or  opposes  the 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  answer  in  the  following  manner. 
and  shall  state  my  reply  in  two  parts: 
I  am  against  the  proposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing.  I  also  will  vote  Bgain.st 
discharging  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  I  have  made  this 
motion  upon  the  personal  request  of 
the  responsible  and  respected  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate.  I  was  fully  quali- 
fied to  make  the  motion,  and  so  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr  McCLELL.^N  I  think  by  implica- 
tion, at  least,  from  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  said,  he  does  qualify.  The  test  Is 
that  such  motion  may  be  made  only  by 
a  Member  who  favors  the  resolution  of 
disapproval. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  my 
distinguished  friend  favors  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  Is 
what  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
stated. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  response  to  the 
esteemed  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  did 
state  that  I  was  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  and  I  reaffirm  It. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  said  the  implica- 
tion was  there. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Yes.  there  is  no 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  to  accurately  follow  quali- 
fying procedure 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  make  a 
further  inquiry:  Would  a  vote  on  this 
resolution  now  be  valid  In  the  event  the 
Senator  who  has  moved  the  discharge  of 
the  conmiittee  should  not  vote?  Would 
this  proceeding  then  be  valid? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian informs  the  Chair  that  a  Sen- 
ator is  required  to  vote  under  the  rules. 
unless  he  is  excused  from  voting  by  tl.e 
Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Would  Uie  pro- 
ceeding be  valid?  What  I  am  trying  to 
get  at  is.  What  situation  would  we  be  in? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian informs  the  Chair  that,  in  his. 
opinion,  it  would  be  valid. 

Mr  MANSFIElJ).  Mr.  President.  :f  I 
may  interrupt.  Is  time  running? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes.  time  is 
runmng. 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  brieOj  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  time  Is  running  and  we  are  not 
given  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  the 
appropriate  parliamentary  situation.  I 
will  desist,  because  I  thii^  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  operate  under  the  circum- 
stances. If  that  is  the  ruling,  we  will 
proceed. 

The  VrCE  PRESIDENT.  Doea  the 
Senator  desire  to  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  be  yielded  to  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr  MANSFIEID  Mr  President.  I  do 
not  yie.d  for  that  purpose  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  there  may  be  a 
quorum  call,  and  that  the  time  for  It  not 
be  taken  out  of  the  time  allocated  to 
debate  on  the  motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  a.sks  unanimous  consent 
that  he  may  make  a  point  of  no  quorum 
without  the  time  beins  taken  out  of  the 
time  allocated  to  the  motion 

Mr  McCI.EIJ.AN  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  If 
tiie  time  ha-s  been  running  until  now? 
May  I  a.sk  how  much  time  is  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  has  been 
running  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  M  CLELLAN.  To  whom  is  this 
time  charged'' 

Mr    MANSFIELD      Equally. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Not  equally.  The 
S«nalor  had  the  floor 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Chair  charge  the  time  to  thoee  who 
are  against  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virgirua? 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  will  be 
charged  to  the  time  of  the  Senator 

Mr.  McCLEU  AN  Wait  a  minute. 
Mr.  President.  Those  against  the  mo- 
tion? Does  the  Chair  so  rule.  Mr.  Pres- 
idenf 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  not  ruled.  The  Chair  is  prepared 
to  rule,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  the 
Ch  ur  to  do  so. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  object,  if  that  Is 
what  the  Senator  is  asking  unanimous 
consent  for.  I  do  not  object  to  a  divi- 
sion of  time,  but  I  want  to  have  the 
nsht  to  present  the  views  of  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  the  procedure  to  be 
undertaken. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  Mr.  President,  may 
I  suKK'cst  that  the  time  on  tlie  motion 
be  divided  equally  between  the  majority 
leadtr  and  the  minority  leader? 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection.  It  la  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  May  I  aak  also 
that  the  tune  consumed  up  to  this  mo- 
ment be  taken  out  of  the  time  under  my 
control? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
Jrclion.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
renew  my  request  for  a  quorum  call,  tlie 
time  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  time  al- 
located for  this  motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  cltrk 
will  call  the  roll. 


Morse 

Morton 

Mom 

Mundt 

Murph; 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pftstorr 

Pearson 

Pell 

Pronty 

Proxmlr* 

Randolph 

Robertaon 

RuM«ll 

Sultoniitall 

Scolt 

Smalhera 

Smilh.  Mau. 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparkman 

St«nnli 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wiley 

Williams.  N  J 

Williams.  Del. 

YarborouKh 

Young.  N   Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

|No.   19  Leg] 

Aiken  Fulbrlght 

Alloit  Ooldwater 

Aiiderton  Oore 

HHriletl  Oruenlng 

HeKll  Hart 

Heiiiiett  H..nke 

Hibie  Hayden 

ItoUK*  Hl<kenloop«'r 

Hi!  flick  Hickey 

lu.-h  Hill 

Hiitler  Holland 

Byrd    Vu  Hru«ka 
Hyrd.  W    Va  Humphrey 

Cannon  Jnck»on 

CHpehart  JhvIu 

C"arl.son  John.Hton 

Carroll  Jordan 

Cit*«-   N  J  Keating 
Case   S   Dstk  Kefauver 

Chaver  Kerr 

Church  Kuchel 

Clark  La  use  he 

Cooper  l-ong.  Mo. 

Cotton  Long  Hawaii 

Ciirtla  Ixing  La 

Dirk»cn  MagnuMsn 

Dodd  Man-ncld 

Douglaa  McCarthy 

D«or«hak  McClcllan 

Ea«tland  McC>ee 

Ellender  MrNamara 

Engle  M'-tcaU 

ErMn  Miller  i 

Kong  Monroney  ' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  Is 
present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  John  T. 
France,  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency,  be  permitted  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  during  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing proposal 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  yields  himself  3  minutes. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
good  many  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  propo.sal  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  consideration.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  that  the  reason  for  undertaking 
action  of  this  kind  is  to  face  an  Issue 
which  has  been  considered  m  commit- 
tees, and  which  could  not  be  brought  be- 
fore the  House  because  of  an  action  un- 
dertaken by  a  committee  which  evidently 
is  superior  to  the  regular  legislative  com- 
mittee considering  the  particular  pro- 
posal. 

So  far  as  the  Senate  Is  concerned,  a 
somewhat  similar  proposal,  generally 
speaking,  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  OF>erations.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  the  policy  committee,  but  no 
action  was  taken  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  because  of  the  lack  of  action,  in 
a  certam  sense,  In  the  other  body. 

As  one  who  comes  from  an  agricul- 
tural State,  it  Is  my  belief  that  the  people 
of  our  urban  areas  are  entitled  to  as 
much  in  the  way  of  Cabinet  representa- 
tion as  are  our  farmers,  businessmen, 
workers,  and  those  in  other  segments  of 
our  economy. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  our  country  live 


in  urban  areas  and  that  those  people  are 
entitled  to  representation.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  representatives  of  cities  and 
States  come  to  Wsishington  and  are  re- 
quired to  see  representatives  of  various 
agencies.  Many  times  they  have  not 
been  able  to  achieve  the  objectives  which 
they  have  desired  in  the  way  of  public 
housing,  public  slum  clearance,  and  other 
matters  which  affect  our  urban  areas. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Those  people  who  represent  70  percent 
of  the  population  of  this  country,  I  re- 
peat, are  entitled  to  the  consideration 
proposed;  and  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  proposal  will  not  be  considered  a 
question  of  politics  only  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  indicated  that  he  would  ap- 
point Dr.  Weaver  to  be  the  head  of  the 
proposed  Department,  If  and  when  It  is 
created. 

Dr.  Weaver  is  considered  to  be  a  good, 
decent,  sincere  and  able  American  citi- 
zen. That  Is  what  counts.  May  I  recall 
to  the  Senate  that  it  Is  nothing  new  for 
the  Chief  Executive  to  request  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Cabinet  post.  A  former 
President,  Mr.  Eisenhower,  announced 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  at 
almost  the  same  time  he  announced 
whom  he  would  appoint  to  head  that 
agency.  So  as  we  enter  upon  the  debate 
on  this  question.  I  hope  that  those  fac- 
tors will  be  kept  In  mmd. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  proposed  reorgani- 
zation plan  and  I  am  against  a  discharge 
of  the  committee.  I  shall  confine  my 
brief  remarks  to  the  question  of  proce- 
dure. It  Is  a  question  of  orderly  proce- 
dure on  an  extremely  Important  issue 
that  faces  the  Senate.  The  policy  of 
adding  a  new  Cabinet  position  in  the 
executive  department  of  Government  is 
Involved.  We  know  that  there  are  many 
other  requests  of  this  character  [>endlng 
before  us.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  first 
time  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  submitted  a  reorganization  plan  to 
Congress  when  a  bill  is  pending  before 
the  Senate  and  a  bill  is  pending  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  and.  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  will  yield  if 
the  Senator  will  take  the  time  out  of  the 
time  allotted  to  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  yield. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  much  time  as  I 
need. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 


chusetts, I  wish  to  state  that  the  Presi- 
dent's hand  was  forced.  The  regular 
legislative  committees  in  both  Houses  re- 
ported favorably  a  reorganization  plan, 
and  as  far  as  the  Senate  was  concerned, 
the  plan  was  even  approved  for  reporting 
to  the  Senate.  But  when  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  in  the  other  body  refused  to 
honor  the  approval  already  stamped  on 
the  proposal  by  the  regular  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  in  the  House, 
there  was  no  choice  for  the  President  but 
to  do  what  he  did.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor, who  Is  a  fair  man,  will  recognize  that 
point. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
in  response  to  that  statement,  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  the  bill  Ls  still  pending 
in  the  House,  and  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  there  are  methods  by  which  it  can 
be  brought  to  the  floor,  if  such  action  is 
necessary. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  a  question  of  or- 
derly procedure.  I  should  like  to  quote 
a  statement  by  the  Vice  President,  when 
he  was  majority  leader  of  the  Senate.  I 
refer  to  volume  106,  part  2,  page  2625, 
of  the  RicoRD  of  February  16,  1960.  On 
the  question  of  a  motion  to  discharge, 
the  present  Vice  President  said  : 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
speaks  of  protecting  the  Judiciary  Cc»ninit- 
tee.  He  would  protect  that  committee  by  a 
motion  which  would  kick  the  committee  in 
the  teeth  and  would  tell  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  we  are  going  to  take  all 
these  bills  out  of  its  procedure.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  criticized  what  he  has 
called  "disorderly  procedure."  But,  Mr. 
Preeldent.  I  know  of  no  more  disorderly  pro- 
cedure that  the  Senate  could  take  than  for 
it  to  begin  to  discharge  its  various  commit- 
tees from  the  further  consideration  of  bills 
under  their  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  heartily  in  accord 
with  that  statement  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

As  I  have  said,  at  the  present  time, 
the  question  is  one  of  procedure.  It  is 
proF>osed  to  discharge  a  coaimittee  from 
further  consideration  of  a  question  that 
is  very  important,  a  question  which  is 
still  pending  before  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  relating  to  a  proposed  increase  of 
the  executive  department  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Cabinet  position. 

Finally,  I  point  out  that  the  motion  is 
not  In  accord  with  proper  procedure 
when  a  committee  has  been  expeditious- 
ly conducting  its  proceedings  and  is  al- 
most ready  to  report. 

We  are  now  asked  to  discharge  the 
committee  because  of  problems  of  pol- 
itics, and  not  on  the  issue  as  to  whether 
the  measure  would  be  a  good  one  for 
our  Government.  I  hope  that  the  mo- 
tion to  discharge  will  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  BushL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  motion  to  discharge  the 
CcMnmittee  on  Government  Operations 
from  further  consideration  of  President 
Kennedy's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
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1962,  to  create  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs,  although  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  favor  the  Presidents  proposal  and 
will  support  it  if  it  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate through  the  orderly  processes  of  leg- 
islative procedure. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  discharge  mo- 
tion because  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Indefensible  political  maneuvering  which 
has  characterized  the  management  of 
this  issue  by  the  p>oliticians  in  the  White 
Ho  jse  and  the  Democratic  Party  leader- 
ship in  the  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  the  discharge  motion 
i.s  to  bring  this  issue  to  the  Senate  before 
the  House  of  Representative  can  vote 
upon  It  because,  as  admitted  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Honorable 
John  W  McCormacx  of  Massachusetts, 
the  reorganization  plan  faces  almost  cer- 
tain defeat  in  the  other  body.  The  dis- 
charge motion  is  regarded  by  Democratic 
Party  politicians  as  a  clever  tactic  which 
will  force  Senators  to  take  a  position 
which  may  prove  embarrassing  to  them 
In  the  coming  elections.  It  is  a  steam- 
roller tactic  unsuited  to  a  President's  re- 
lations with  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

The  discharsre  motion  robs  Senators 
who  may  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  this  issue  as  carefully  as  some 
of  us  have  done  of  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sidered views  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  The  move  to  force 
a  Senate  vote  before  tlie  committee  has 
had  time  to  submit  its  report,  in  con- 
formity with  established  legislative  pro- 
cedure, is  an  affront  not  only  to  the 
committee  but  to  all  Senators. 

There  may  be  circumstances  in  uhich 
it  is  appropriate  to  discharge  a  commit- 
tee. Such  circumstances  would  exist  if 
there  was  substantial  evidence  that  the 
committee  was  unduly  dilatory  in  its 
consideration  of  a  bill,  and  was  pur- 
posely delaying  its  report  to  prevent  the 
Senate  from  acting. 

No  such  circumstance  exists  in  this 
case.  The  distlntruished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Op>erations. 
Senator  McClellaw.  held  hearings 
promptly  after  the  President's  plan  was 
submitted  and  has  stated  he  will  have 
the  committee  submit  its  report  In  the 
near  future.  The  distinguished  malorlty 
leader.  Senator  MAt«flrin.o,  admitted 
only  yesterday  on  this  floor  that  no  diln- 
tory  tMtlr*  were  belfw  empkiyed  by  the 
commltt«'#»  nj  by  it^  chairman. 

Mff  Mid 

fn  ♦l»l»  ni  ♦h«  Inf*  ♦hft*  *^•  ^"f♦1fTttM•• 
HM#f  ♦f»«  (•♦.•♦♦m<»h«b»t»  ^f  tft*  (♦(.♦♦fig  •'•ftM 

(^«t«  (»»iiMf-ii  I  |y«|l«va  |l  H*>ilf  l-'K  iHt4  ^i*'itmf 

Mr  Pr^.tlderU  PreMldtiit  tC^-iiiuidy  hiW 
eaid  th«t  h«  iuk>roui«d  hu  Heor^tmUA- 
tion  PUn  In  order  to  force  R«pubhcaiui 
In  Congress  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  "  on  the  liuue  of  whether  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hoasin« 
should  be  created.  This  Is  one  Senator 
who  does  not  hesitate  to  take  a  stand,  for 


I  took  my  stand  last  year  before  the  ad- 
ministration submitted  its  own  proposal 
for  the  new  Department. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  have  been 
in  close  touch  with  the  operations  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and 
have  long  been  convinced  that  a  reor- 
ganization was  needed  m  the  interests 
of  economy  and  efficiency  To  that  end, 
I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  first  session  of 
the  present  Congress  to  brini>;  about  such 
a  reortranizaiion  and  elevate  the  Ai;enry 
to  Cabinet  status  The  President  s  re- 
or^-janization  pl<in  is  substantially  tuc 
same  as  the  bill  I  introduced,  and.  ac- 
cordingly, I  will  supj>ort  It. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  only  m  the 
Interest  of  urban  areas,  but  in  the  na- 
tional interest  that  the  two-thirds  of 
our  people  who  live  m  cities  small  as 
well  as  large,  b.ave  a  .stro!i<<  vou-p  to 
speak  for  them  at  the  highest  levels  of 
our  National  Government.  Our  urban 
communities  must  be  stron^'  if  the 
United  States  is  to  continue  to  be  a 
flourishing  and  prosperous  nation 

President  Kennedy  s  proposal  ha.v  brrn 
subjected  to  severe  cntici.Nm,  ba^ed  pri- 
marily upon : 

First,  the  Presidonfs  injection  of  a 
racial  Issue  into  this  matter  by  an- 
nouncement of  Ins  intention  to  appoint 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  a  distmguislied 
Negro  now  Admini.stratur  of  the  Hou.'^mg 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  a.s  Sfcretary 
of  the  new  Department  should  it  be 
created. 

Second,  f'-ar  that  a  D*  ;.artment  of 
Urban  Affairs  would  bypa.s.-^  the  States, 
weaken  their  authority  over  the  munici- 
palities which  are  their  creation,  and 
thus  contribute  to  a  further  centralua- 
tion  of  power  in  Washington. 

Third,  fear  that  the  creation  of  a  new 
Department  will  lead  to  a  vast  expan- 
sion of  Federal  spending  and  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

Mr  President,  I  share  the  resentment 
e.xpre.ssed  by  many  persons  becau.se  of 
the  tactics  used  by  President  Kennedy  in 
bringing  this  issue  before  the  Congress. 

The  President  s  injection  of  racism  in- 
to this  Issue  was  ill  considered  and  un- 
worthy of  his  hli<h  office. 

I  cannot,  however,  allow  my  rctenl- 
nient  at  the  President  n  tactics  to  over- 
come my  obligation  to  iJi*"  peopie  of  my 
fltste  to  consider  thp  leort-'ariiARiion 
plsri  (lii»pft«fllopstely  sfi'l  (ipon  11^  rri'T- 
I'l      A*   OOP   lit   ih'ir    Ufl    «»« f>«t<»r*,    I 

f^pfr.««■l,t   a)|    Wfp   \f  >t^i\r    of   Tfrf  ifir  r(  (e'(* 
nUi  ihff  Ofy  >»*  Hf^nt^iUrnu*   ^>♦■ff^'»^^s<.^l 
nt  uhnl^Hitiffi  «>fift  mhPt  i*«iMy     1  »t»iv». 
M    >1'i*y    U(   M><<fM    ^'t   ii*t»  t'Ut   K*>-h    |4«o« 
ittUhii  fftn*-*  >♦« 'of*  fttm  •/«»  i|»«  Ufio  I'f 
t\fi     •i»t)(*l    U   tl,/M    M(   llxi   it(tii</i*«}   Mt 

l«M.(     HU'I     MXDHti     ift,»i    M   MmM    IM    lli« 

I  li.ivo  L<vlii:li«1cd  liiMt  Hni  (ffiiy  II. f 
ridiii/i.ui  tilt'  ftal  but  the  inti  1 1  bla  (it  my 
Sta'e  *ill  buht  be  served  by  the  creutiun 
of  the  new  Dei)arttnent.  The  piuKranis 
administered  by  the  Hou.-^mB  and  Home 
Fmance  Agency  are  of  importance  to 
every  community,  smaJl  as  well  as  large, 
in  Connecticut  They  require  attention 
at  the  Cabinet  level. 


Mr,  President,  I  have  mentioned  other 
factors  in  addition  to  the  Presidents  in- 
jection of  a  racial  i.vsue  which  have  led 
to  opposition  to  his  proposal.  These 
are  fe.ir  that  the  new  Department  will 
weaken  the  States  and  fear  that  it  will 
inrrea.se  both  Federal  spending  and  the 
Federal  bureaucracy 

These  objections  have  bee  n  voiced  by 
many  people  in  my  State  for  whose  opin- 
:  'ns  I  have  gieat  resiject  As  one  who 
hmi.self  IS  concerned  becau.se  of  expan- 
sion of  the  Central  Government  at  the 
exiK'n.sc  of  the  St.ites  I  !ia\e  taken  great 
caie  to  .'■atisfy  niysflf  that  the  creation 
of  the  proix).-ed  IVpartmcnt  wiil  not.  in 
Itself  lead  to  the  consequences  about 
wliieh  f'-ar  has  been  expressed. 

The  i)roiK)Sf' i  D?paitment  would  not 
m  c'.Mv  way  alter  tlie  existing  relation- 
.•ihips  between  municipalities,  the  States. 
and  the  Pederal  Government  Within 
(•ui-  Federal  con  .t  itulional  framework. 
It  is  uiipo.s.sibIe  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Uj  subvert  cily-State  relations. 
The  cities  are  the  creatures  of  the  State 
cij\ernnients.  and  have  only  the  powers 
which  the  St  itee  irrant  to  them  For 
example,  no  community  in  any  Slate  can 
undei  take  an  urban  renewal  or  redevel- 
opment program,  or  a  housing  project 
for  ns  .senior  citi/en^  or  a  pubhc  hous- 
ing project  for  people  of  low  Incomes, 
unlev-j  there  is  enabling  State  legislation. 

Mr  President  if  tiie  States  di-scharge 
their  res;K>nsibilities  to  tlie  people  who 
live  in  urban  areas  they  need  fear  no  loss 
of  States  ritjh's  Unfortunately,  It  has 
been  the  failure  on  tjie  i),irt  of  many 
Slates  to  fulfill  tlunr  obli  :ations  in  this 
lei^nrd  which  has  led  the  cities  to  turn 
to  Washington  for  help 

I  am  proud  that  my  owr.  .^tate  of  Con- 
necticut IS  among  the  few  thai  has  acted 
to  meet  its  responsibilities  to  its  munlci- 
p.\hlie';  in  .-^a-tiVities  which  are  admin- 
i.stered  by  the  proposed  Deiiartmcnt. 
mobt  notably  in  the  important  field  of 
urban  renewal  and  redevelopment  Un- 
der legislation  initiated  by  Republican'; 
in  the  1957  general  a'"spm.bly,  Connecti- 
cut helps  her  towns  and  cities  In  plan- 
ning urban  renewal  and  redevelopment 
projprts  in  ni'^^tmHT  the  local  share  of 
the  co.nts  of  federally  financed  projects, 
nnd  in  rnnnrmg  rommerclal-lndu«(trlnl 
project*  which  n:r  Infligiblr  for  redrrni 
s-«l  tanT 

A«  n  re^ulV  Cinneri  inif  hns  one  nf  Die 
fT,M-*    ndv'ttirfd   urhsn   rmewsl   nnd   ff- 

l]i  ■  I-     <]iWUi    pl'i(/ir»f»n    frf    flf)y    fftNt#     If! 

♦  t  fi   MmII'Ti       A«  of  Pif^i^ i'tv\t*'r   W     10*11 
"•  •"•    «fiirt    flM    fMlMt'rti    ^^^H^l'tn^    tutl'U 
|ii»l  hffh  »«»/ir»"l  tn*   41  |ft'<l»^U  fM  '/fl 

h,ti,»     Hh'l     MM»#     IM     I  •(♦     f*{ntf  (Mf 

<)U<<"(i  H0hUi»    utu  |"«HU  l|f«(MtM  Ut  i(*l« 

If  (I  I  buu  •  niumintiii:  yumth  tM  it*' 

floMMoM     of      jlAt     0P)M»I  (lJlil(|«S 

Mr  Hrcsulfrit  f  have  then  vitally  Iri' 
CiMiM' d  in  (he  lirtjan  reiiew«|  »n<1  re* 
devrlopmerit  prtn/ram  In  Connecticut 
since  Us  Incfplion  As  a  member  of 
the  Hinate  Banking  Committee,  I  p«rtlc- 
ipat-d  in  the  drafting  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  19S4  which  Injected  new  life  Into  the 
pro'ram  and  Introduced  the  new  concept 
of    renewal    and    redevelopment    which 
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transformed  the  old  slum  clearance  pro- 
gram mto  an  effective  instrument  for  re- 
building our  cities,  and  making  them 
better  places  in  which  to  live.  work,  and 
play  In  1955,  at  my  request,  the  then 
Governor,  Abraham  Ribicoff,  called  an 
urban  renewal  conference  at  the  State 
capitol  in  Hartford  at  which  housing 
oCficials  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion explained  the  new  program  to  local 
officials  from  communities  throughout 
the  State.  From  this  conference 
stemmed  the  remarkable  progress  which 
ha.s  characterized  the  urban  renewal  and 
redevelopment  program  in  Connecticut. 

I  want  to  see  that  program  carried  for- 
ward vigorously,  as  well  as  the  college 
housinji  program,  housing  for  senior  citi- 
zens. Uie  mass  transportation  program 
which  maj-  help  to  solve  the  commuting 
problem  which  concerns  so  many  people 
In  southwestern  Connecticut  and  other 
programs  of  major  Importance  to  my 
State.  It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  re- 
organization of  the  Housing  aiid  Home 
Finance  Agency,  as  proposed  in  the 
President  s  plan,  can  bring  about  greater 
efUciency  and  economy  in  the  operation 
of  these  programs,  if  there  is  proi>er 
administration    at    the   Cabinet   level. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  creation  of  the  proposed 
Deparlment  will  lead  to  an  expansion  of 
Federal  spending  and  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

There  is  substantial  fourwJatlon  for  the 
belief  that  the  present  administration  is 
committed  to  increase  both  Federal  do- 
mestic spending  and  the  Federal  payroll. 
But  the  way  in  which  Federal  spending 
and  the  Federal  bureaucracy  may  be  kept 
withm  proper  limits  Is  for  Congress  to 
resist  the  addition  of  new  domestic  pro- 
grams, and  the  expansion  of  existing 
programs  unless  a  clear  case  of  urgent 
need  is  presented. 

The  creaUon  of  the  proposed  Dejiart- 
ment  of  Urt>an  Affairs  and  Housing  will 
not  add  a  single  new  program  to  Ibose 
now  administered  by  t^e  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  It  will  not  ex- 
pand a  single  one  of  the  existing  pro- 
grams of  the  agency. 

If  new  programs  or  expansion  of  ex- 
isting programs  are  proposed,  an  issue 
will  be  presented  which  the  Congress 
must  then  decide  upon  the  mcrlt«. 

Mr  PrfNident,  ouch  an  issue  was  pre- 
i»ent<^  In  the  last  MMton  of  the  S^th 
Conirrpss  whph  the  crnifereen  on  the 
hmisihf  bill  r^t>oned  to  thf>  llefi«(«  i 
measure  whktt  cfife«>4ed  f  reAident  Keh- 
tiedy  s  frwti  fNitteftts  by  iip|iM/«tmiii4ly 

ih0  MM  wMh  ifmntfi^*mii  Ut  ^nt  M«f>#t#< 

in  0%tin^ivf  nm^mitt^M^*  My  rfwium 
^n»  dutunitJti  My  H^  hUffUin  mufnU)  ui 
4«(  Ui  47  71»«  fiu>iu>o  WM  »ui)porM  by 
id  ut  U»«  32  K«pubU£»iM)  yoiUin,  And  op- 
posed by  46  of  it}M  ft7  JMnoorAUo  0<in»- 
lors  who  particlpalad. 

If  I  mar  be  forvlven  a  partisan  ref- 
erence,  I  think  the  results  of  the  vote 
demonstrate  that  those  who  wish  to  curb 
unnecessary  Federal  spending  should 
elect  Republicans  to  the  Congress,  for 
the  record  demonstrates  that  our  party 
stands  for  economy  In  Oovemment. 


The  way  to  achieve  economy  is  by  re- 
sisting pressures  for  unnecessary  spend- 
ing when,  as  and  if  they  arise,  and  not 
by  opposing  a  reorganization  plan  which. 
If  faithfully  administered,  can  bring 
about  increased  economy  and  efficiency 
In  the  operation  of  the  existing  programs 
administered  by  the  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  I  shall  support  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1,  and  oppose  the  resolution 
of  disapproval. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  in  the  Rucord  fol- 
lowing these  remarks,  an  editorial  from 
the  Hartford  Times  entitled.  "Create 
That  Department."  an  explanation  of 
the  proposed  Department  in  question- 
and-answer  form  which  I  have  had  pre- 
pared, and  sundry  tables  which  show  the 
scope  of  the  programs  administered  by 
HHPA  which  are  in  operation  in  my 
SUte. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Hartford    (Conn.)    Tlmee,  Peb.  9, 
19621 

CasATX  That  Departmint 

The  fairest,  moot  sensible  negative  way  to 
balance  off  argument  that  cities  need  no 
representation  In  the  President's  Cabinet 
would  be  to  abolish  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

As  Mayor  Richard  C.  Lee.  of  New  Haven, 
remarked  In  testimony  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Operations, 
In  18C2-1889,  during  years  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  created  and  then 
became  of  Cabinet  rank,  our  farms  were  the 
basis  ""f  the  national  economy.  In  those 
days  80  percent  of  our  people  lived  In  rural 
regions 

But  by  1960.  about  70  percent  of  all  the 
Nation's  people  lived  In  urban  areas.  The 
160  metropolltai.  concentrations  today  are 
the  centers  of  productive  power,  wealth,  and 
creativity. 

And  Mayor  Lee  referred  to  the  1959  tax- 
year  figures  when  35  percent  of  the  total 
Individual  Income  tax  was  paid  from  but  10 
of  the  larger  metropolitan  areas  alone. 

Now  this  Is  not  Infornuitlon  intended  to 
root  out  of  the  field  of  Importance  the  neces- 
sary functions  of  agriculture.  However,  In 
hla  statement.  Mayor  Lee  did  put  the  urban 
situation  In  clear  and  proper  perspective. 

He  said,  and  we  support  him  In  It.  "Our 
cities  are  tht  rery  foundation  of  our  world 
l«adn^fti1p  and  If  we  are  to  continue  to  be  a 
flmiflaMng  and  prowpermis  Watlon,  ottr  urban 
Mrtninufiltlea  muM  be  utrnnf"  and  yet  fo- 
dat  they  Bf«  Ih  trmtW*  Th^y  hat*  fallen 
Jiiwj  dl«f«|>atf  tn  hnfp  h^^n  imnttippfi  hy 
itudiPh  (TfMWf  h 

U  H  HmtMp  ♦♦»««  ♦h*  ^MIM  ihhtt^iit^i'f*  ^>•♦l 

iM  H»  a#ti  f»«w  tfntta  MUM  tn-ft  ^M  fc^,  ht 

f040ViiUk(mfm  m4  fnh»wi*\  0^  WM  ^*fM 

VUU  Nat(/vn  f«  at  i»««  fnHm  wh^M  tn*  t^^m 

fK^ff^\Btum   nUtM  «i^M4«   tUn  fiutra   farm 

U  tbi*  a  (ragman u4,  local  concern  or  M 
U  a  national  problam,  lo  b«  Uun4U4  im  such? 

An4  how  battar  to  handle  It  than  to  bring 
togathar  tha  activities  that  ara  directad 
toward  amatlorating  the  many  veatng  tttua- 
tloni  that  yearly  Increase  with  concentrations 
of  people,  Industrlas,  vehicles,  and  public 
services? 

Mayor  Lee  la  correct  when  be  states  that 
these  problems  merit  handling  at  the  very 
highest  level — the  Cabinet  table. 


The  fact  Is  that  interested  cities,  cities 
that  have  pride  uid  Initiative,  already  have 
committed  vast  resourcea  of  their  own  to 
their  modernization.  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  are  among  them,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  smaller  communities  of  this  State  and 
others. 

It  Ls  useless  and  futile  argument  to  pro- 
pose that  they  do  more  for  themselves  out  of 
their  limitations. 

Here  we  have  a  curious  twist  to  an  asser- 
tion that  often  can  be  substantiated;  that 
local  problems  too  often  are  shunted  onto 
Federal  Government. 

This  is  the  opposite.  Those  who  talk 
against  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  would  have  the  communi- 
ties stagger  along  and  try  to  oope  with  the 
common  national  problem  of  urbanization, 
which   Is  truly  a  Federal  affair. 

The  problems  are  not  those  of  the  biggest 
cities  alone.  Mayor  Lee  pK>ints  out  that 
close  to  two-thirds  of  all  public  housing 
proJecU  are  in  cities  of  less  than  10.000  pop- 
ulation, many  of  them  the  environs  of  larger 
places.  And  about  63  percent  of  all  cities 
engaged  In  urban  renewal  programs  have  a 
population  less  than  50,000.  In  Connecticut 
36  cities  and  towns  are  directly  Involved. 

It  Is  right  that  the  Nation  should  assume 
the  responsibilities  proposed  for  an  Urban 
Affairs  Department.  In  1849.  when  empha- 
sis was  on  Internal  development,  the  Interior 
Department  was  created;  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  In   1889. 

B^  1903.  when  the  Interests  of  commerce 
and  labor  came  to  the  fore,  a  department  was 
created  for  them,  later  separated  Into  two 
Cabinet -rank  activities  as  the  needs  of  each 
broadened.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
required    top-level    administration    by    1953. 

Now  the  positive  demand  is  to  serve  the 
complex  physical  plant  where  more  than  70 
percent  of  all  Americans  live.  Create  that 
Department. 


QriSTIONS  AND  ANSWntS  ON  THK  Depaetment 
or  Urban  Affairs  and  Hodsinc,  Reorcan- 
EEATioN  Plan  No.  1  or  1962 

Question  1  What  Is  the  purp>ose  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  of  1962? 

Answer.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  plan  to 
raise  to  departmental  stattis  the  functions 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
so  that  Federal  functions  relating  to  urban 
affairs  and  housing  can  have  a  voice  In  the 
Cabinet  and  be  given  the  proper  weight  and 
position  In  the  overall  administration  of 
the  executive  branch.  The  plan  also  haa 
the  purpose  of  providing  In  the  Department 
better  Internal  machinery  for  coordinating 
and  otherwise  admlnlsterlnff  these  functions, 
in  order  to  aerve  better  our  8tat«a,  our  cltlea 
and  towns,  the  Congress,  and  the  people 
whom  all  of  the  programs  ara  designed  to 
tiltlfnately  serve 

Qtieatloti  S  Brleflv,  Jurt  what  would  tha 
tifrTfnMtniUm  p)nn  do  and  wti  Hoi 

Afjuww,    ttHMcnnt  and  Ifi  Jffal  ^e^t,  th* 

fXfrfljBMlfSflrtti  p]nh  W^td  drt  WfW  ihihH  *hrt 

Iff  Kf  »♦  Ot#  ^♦♦•f^fti  lHHHi»m  Hi  fM  HhH*' 
thU  af*4  «'*Hta  rmaw^  AIPWH'/   ttfM'tmHp 

it'H4h4   pMMAt^a*  affaMr  Afpf^Mf  **¥  t-Hn 

'ii»M  M«<-iu4««  t»is  pfs^frm  of  »MMM»r>ir  in 
tna  HtmfUff  Qt  {JM  P#MfWMRt  W)  aupar' 
VIM  »n4  4ifact  »ii  fumwm*  f  tiM  Papaft* 
inant— a  normal,  UiflMl,  Mi4  «»n«Ut«nt 
matbod  or  oparatum,  aa  diatiiifulahad  from 
aonsa  of  tha  acattarad  autbartMaa  In  ttoa  as- 
lating  Bouatnf  Agancy, 

Tha  reorfanlaatton  plan  would  not  do  tha 
following; 

(a)  It  would  not  attthortoe  any  new  func- 
tion or  program  whatsoever. 

(b)  It  would  not  provide  any  additional 
funds. 
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(c)  It  would  not  commit  or  obli^a^  ^^ 
Congraw  In  any  way  to  autborlae  any  n«w 
program  or  function. 

(d)  It  would  not  remove  any  authority 
or  control  of  tlie  Congreei  over  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

(B)  It  would  not  extend  In  the  sUgbteat 
any  power  or  control  of  tbe  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

(f)  It  would  not  Impinge  on.  or  In  any 
way  aifect,  the  authority  of  any  State,  city 
or  other  local  body. 

(gi  It  would  not  tranafer  any  function 
from  iuiy  Federal  agency  or  department  ex- 
cept the  Houfllng  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 

Queetlon  3.  Wouldn't  the  functlona  of  the 
new  Department  be  small  In  scope  and  Im- 
portance compared  with  those  of  existing 
Departmenta? 

Anawer.  No.  The  groaa  ezpendltxiree  un- 
der operations  to  be  Included  In  the  pro- 
poeed  Department  are  greater  than  thoae  of 
0  of  the  preaent  Departmenta.  Almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  financial  assistance  being  pro- 
vided by  all  Federal  -credit  operations  la 
being  provided  under  programs  of  the 
HoiuBlng  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  These 
programs  now  Involve  close  to  960  billion 
In  Oovemment  and  private  Investment 
Under  one  or  more  of  these  programs  finan- 
cial assistance  has  been  provided  to  more 
than  a.OOO  communities. 

Already  70  percent  of  our  population  lives 
In  urban  areas,  and  the  massive  shift  of 
population  to  these  areas  continues.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  all  domestic  problems  re- 
sults from  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of 
providing  adequate  and  properly  planned 
commuting  and  other  public  facilities,  espe- 
cially m  urban  areas  extending  across  mu- 
nicipal and  even  State  boundaries.  Admin- 
istering the  Federal  measures  designed  to 
assist  In  meeting  these  urban  problems  Is 
proportionately  Important  in  operating  the 
executive   branch   of   the  Oovemment 

The  national  economy  is  particularly  sen- 
sitive to  fluctuating  conditions  of  the  hous- 
ing Industry  and  to  related  Oovemment  aids, 
and  interrelated  Oovemment  policies  re- 
garding them  are  among  the  moat  Important 
of  all  Oovemment  domestic  policies. 

Of  great  significance  is  the  unavsidable 
complexity  of  these  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment programs  which  present  a  con- 
tinuing stream  of  extremely  dlfllcult  prob- 
lems. They  play  a  major  role  In  the  whole 
relationship  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
Its  States  and  localities. 

Question  4.  Wouldn't  the  establishment  of 
the  new  Department  for  city  dwellers  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  past  practice  of  estab- 
lishing departmenu  on  the  basis  of  their 
basic  purpose? 

Answer.  The  plan  would  certainly  not  deal 
with  all  of  the  activities  that  happen  In 
cities  or  cover  all  of  the  functions  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  relating  to  people  living 
In  cities.  The  vast  growth  In  the  popu- 
lation of  urban  areas  Is  Indicative  of  the 
Importance  and  magnitude  of  the  urban 
problems  which  the  new  Department  would 
handle,  but  this  Is  not  Intended  to  indicate 
that  all  the  FMeral  functions  relating  to 
these  people  would  be  handled  by  the  new 
Department,  any  more  than  all  the  functions 
of  people  living  In  rural  areas  are  handled  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Rather,  the  Department  would  be  estab- 
lished for  the  basic  purpose  of  dealing  with 
thoee  functions  which  are  particularly  urban 
In  nature.  They  are  the  functions  now  be- 
ing performed  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  Educational  and  health  ac- 
tlvltle<«  in  cities  would  continue  to  be  aided 
by  HEW;  transportation  by  air  and  interstate 
highway  and  rail  would  continue  to  be  aided 
by  Commerce;  labor  matters  would  continue 
to  be  handled  by  the  Labor  Department,  etc 

The  new  Department  would  have  as  its 
basic  purpose  assistance  to  the  Improvement 


and  development  of  urban  areas.  Thus, 
grants  under  the  existing  program  to  aid 
urban  planning  could  enable  a  city  to  plan 
its  own  growth  and  placement  of  lU  resi- 
dential, commercial.  Industrial,  and  recrea- 
tional areas  This  would  enable  the  city 
Itself  to  determine  where  an  airport  or  a 
highway  aided  by  an  existing  Department 
should  be  located. 

Question  5  What  could  the  new  Depart- 
ment do  that  Is  not  now  being  done'>  Isti  t 
the  proposed  reorganization  plan  merely  to 
change  symbols'' 

Answer  It  Is  true  that  the  plan  would  pro- 
vide no  additional  functions  However,  the 
raising  of  exlsUng  functions  to  Cabinet  level 
and  the  proposed  new  machinery  for  their 
administration  would  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses indicated  above,  which  are  extxemely 
Important  to  the  welfare  of  the  pe<jple  In 
our  urban  areas  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  Tu  the  extent  the  Federal  Oovern- 
menfs  machinery  is  Improved,  the  State* 
and  localities  should  also  benefit,  and  to 
the  extent  the  Federal  Oovemment  can  pro- 
vide better  leadership  In  thU  field  It  will 
asslat  the  States  and  localities  Ui  strengthen 
their  own  machinery  for  the  same  purpose 

Question  6  Would  the  new  Department 
have  a  unified  purpose^ 

Answer  Yes,  because  the  urban  develop- 
ment functions  are  closely  intertwined  with 
the  urban  housing  functions  The  urban 
pUnning.  urban  renewal,  and  conununlty  fa- 
cilities functions  relate  to  the  urban  hous- 
ing functions  because  all  of  them  have  a 
single  unified  objective — to  provide  home* 
In  good  neighborhoods  In  well-planned  cum- 
munltles  adequately  served  by  related  pub- 
lic facilities  Indeed,  as  a  category  the  func- 
tions of  the  new  Department  would  tie  much 
more  unified  and  Interrelated  than  the  func- 
tions of  several  existing  Federal  departments 
which  require  far  less  coordination  of  the 
day-to-day  activities  of  their  several  bu- 
reaiu  or  offices 

Question  7  Won't  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Department  lead  to  a  vast  new  bureauc- 
racy  with   Increased  Federal   spending'' 

Answer  The  creation  of  the  Department 
would  have  no  significant  bearing  on  either 
extension  of  functions  or  Increasing  expendi- 
tures It  creates  no  new  functions  and  pro- 
vides no  additional  money  Nor  is  there  any 
basis  for  assuming  that  the  creation  of  a 
department  carries  any  implied  cximmlt- 
ment  or  encouragement  to  Increased  ex- 
penditures. There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  will  look  at  each 
program  on  Its  own  merits 

Some  agencies  which  are  not  departments, 
such  as  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  have  greater  annua:  expenditures 
than  many  of  the  departmenu 

Actually,  the  establishment  of  the  new  De- 
partment should  save  Fedenl  funds  and 
save  funds  of  local  communities  in  vast 
amounts.  The  only  increased  cost  which  can 
be  esp>ected  as  a  result  of  the  reorganisation 
plan  amounts  to  tSCOOO  annually  for  the 
salaries  of  several  Imptortant  new  office* 
The  savings  In  Interest  costs  alone,  through 
m(}re  expeditious  handling  of  urban  renewal 
projects  for  example,  could  run  Into  millions 
of  dollars  annually 

Question  8  Doesn't  the  reorganization 
plan  centralize  more   power   In  Washington'' 

Answer  No  The  reorganization  plan 
deals  only  with  the  organization  of  existing 
Federal  functions,  and  Increases  no  author- 
ity or  power  It  in  no  way  commits  the 
Congress  or  the  Pre«tdent  to  do  so  In  any 
event,  this  reorganization  plan  Is  not  deal- 
ing with  any  subject  matter  Involving  Fed- 
eral versus  State  power.  All  of  the  programs 
of  the  new  Department  are  voluntary  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  cities.  States,  or  Individuals 
who  request  it.  Insofar  as  cities  or  other 
public  bodies  participate  In  any  of  the  pro- 
grams, such  participation  must  be  authorized 
by  the  State  legislature  or  some  specific  con- 


stitutional provision,  or  both  In  practice, 
the  States  control  thU  partlcipstlon  in  great 
detail  At  all  times,  the  8Ut«  would  be 
free  to  withdraw  or  change  a  city's  rlghU  to 
future  participation  in  the  procnuns  The 
State  Itself  oould  participate  in  the  aid  pro- 
grams for  public  bodies 

The  states  and  localities  are  bound  to 
benefit  from  Improved  administration  under 
the  plan  In  every  field  where  Statss  are 
Interested  in  themselves  making  n  contribu- 
tion to  local  urban  development,  the  new 
Department  would  provide  the  most  effec- 
tive possible  source  of  Federal  encourage- 
ment to  such  State  endea-ors.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  program  of  granU  for 
the  planning  of  urban  conununltles.  which 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Depwtment.  is 
already  administered  almost  entirely  through 
States  themselves,  as  distinguished  from  di- 
rect financial  aid  to  cities 

Question  B  Wouldn't  the  reorganisation 
plan  Impinge  on  States  rlghu  and  reduce 
the  status  of  SUtes  and  clUes? 

Answer  No  The  reoncanlsation  plan  has 
no  relationship  to  the  corkstitutlonal  or  le- 
gal sUtus  of  the  SUtes  and  their  subdivi- 
sions whatsoever  The  sUtus  of  the  States 
remains  entirely  unchanged  Ttjslr  func- 
tions in  this  field  would  be  encourac*<l  <^0 
strengthened  as  a  result  of  the  plan. 

Question  10  Won't  the  housing  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  be  downgraded 
In  the  new  Department '' 

Answer  No  Actually,  this  would  be  Im- 
pHjsslble  because  housing  will  always  consti- 
tute the  core  of  the  new  Department's  activ- 
ities and  will  be  closely  related  to  each  one 
Abt)ut  three-fourths  of  all  the  prlvatsly- 
owned  btructurea  of  our  urban  areas  are  resi- 
dential All  of  the  public  facilities  provided 
by  muntcip>altttes  hsve  a  direct  relationship 
to  housing  ThU  is  true  In  matters  of  plan- 
ning financing,  and  development.  Even  as 
to  commuter  transportation,  there  Is  an 
increasing  need  f(jr  closer  coordination  in 
planning  transportstion  in  relation  to  the 
planning  of  housing  developments.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  housing  in  the 
new  Department,  the  reorganization  plsii  has 
retained  the  structure  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Admlaistrstion   without  change. 

Question  11  Wouldn't  the  creation  of  the 
new  Department  emphasise  aid  to  big  cities, 
to  the  detriment  of  smaller  oocninunltiasT 

Answer  Experience  under  the  prosrama  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agmcj  has 
proved  thst  this  would  not  be  true.  Xm- 
pli<LSls  has  been  given  to  aid  for  smaller 
communities  because  they  frequently  have 
the  greater  need 

Question  13  Wouldn't  the  creation  of  the 
Department  tend  to  emphaalas  central  city 
areas  at  the  expeivae  of  suburbs? 

Answer  No  Our  suburtM  would  b«  the 
major  beneficiaries  of  the  Improved  admln- 
utratlon  of  the  progranu  of  the  Department 
relating  to  the  future  growth  of  our  com- 
munities This  Includes  programs  relating 
to  the  planning  of  the  physical  development 
of  growing  areas,  whether  residential,  com- 
mercial, or  Industrial  It  Includes  the  plan- 
ning of  streets,  rotuls.  utilities,  and  the 
location  of  schools  as  well  as  housing  The 
permanent  benefits  of  proper  planning  of 
suburban  areas  are  not  limited  to  esthetic 
considerations  but  Include  the  savings  to 
residents  of  their  time  as  commuters,  and 
their  money  as  taxpayers 

Suburbs  would  also  be  the  major  benefi- 
ciaries of  Improvements  In  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  programs  of  financial  aid  for 
new  housing  construction  and  for  the  pro- 
vision of  related  public  facilities,  audi  as 
traiisportation.  In  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time  and  at  financial  costs  which  are 
not  unreasonably  burdensome. 

Question  13.  Shouldn't  creation  oi  the  De- 
p.irtment   await  further  study? 

Answer.  The  entire  subject  has  b««n  atud- 
led  so  long   and   so  thoroughly   in  both  the 
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executive  and  legislative  branches,  that  no 
purpose  would  t>e  served  by  undertaking  a 
further  study  As  far  back  as  1937,  the 
rtport  of  the  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee to  the  President  suggested  that  the  Fed- 
eral Ciovernment  give  attention  to  the  com- 
n.  in  problems  of  urban  dwellers,  as  It  had 
I  1  farmers  through  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
ru'.ture  In  IBSf  the  Kestnbaum  Commls- 
f'.on  thoroughly  studied  the  problems  of 
Federal.  State,  and  local  government  rela- 
tions In  the  arene  of  housing  and  urban 
iifTiilrs.  and  pointed  to  the  need  for  greater 
c>><)rdinatlon  of  the  Federal  programs  in 
these  areas.     A  similar  study  and  report  was 


made  in  llMl  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

The  Congress  Itself  has  studied  the  prob- 
lem exhaustively.  Committees  of  both 
Houses  have  held  hearings  and  hav:  taken 
volumes  of  testimony  on  this  specific  prob- 
lem. A  subconunlttee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Ojserations  held  hear- 
ings on  bills  to  create  such  a  Department  in 
1B65,  in  1959.  and  in  1961.  A  Eubcommlttee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  held  hearings  on  the  same  sub- 
ject In  1959  and  1961.  In  1960.  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  held  similar  bearings. 


AH  three  of  these  committees  reported  bills 
to  create  a  similar  new  Department. 

Housing    and    Home    Financx    Agenct 
urban    renewal    administration 

Urban  renewal  operations:  By  the  end  of 
September  1961  the  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration had  made  reservations  in  Connect- 
icut of  $151.4  million  for  48  projects  in  26 
localities.  During  the  first  9  months  of  1961 
reservations  of  $21.7  million  were  made  for 
new  projects  in  6  localities  and  Increases 
In  existing  reservations  of  $34  million  were 
made  for  additional  work  In  13  localities. 
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.s-Miih  Main  .-t U«,613 

Nrw  Brllsln 

Ka'T  Main  St          2,<»2.»48 

Smith  rrntral  prnjrrt    .._ 7,  757,  MO 

Ni  »   Hhmii 

Commiinltv  renewal  protirain ?47.  SSS 

chiirrti  .-t  wem.^^n 

Dnwrll          7.KIS.6S4 

'>:ik  St 8,«7M:rj 

S<nilhwi-n  srf*        4.H00.0W) 

StHf  «»l  renewal  aria.. 2.817,000 

WtHWter  Square.  ,    15,914,851 

N>w  I.nnilon    Wtrthrtrp  urban  renewal  area 8,817,950 

Nwwilk 

houth  Nnrwalk  No.  1 W2.W3 

M'sM  Mahi  renrwal  area 2,  WO,  7T»9 

Norwich 

(omitierce- Water  Sts B38,  <M 

West  Main  St 554.757 

rutnani    gulrtrbaur 2,«4«.9a8 

Rockville:  I Kiwntown  busliMSS  Sfea aM,ae8 

Seymour: 

I>erhy  Ave. ._ 13Z419 

*1  St 288,926 

Ptaniford 

Kast  Meadow 437,050 

KoutlK-ast  quadrant 18,111,267 


October  1958. 

l>o. 

January  1980. 

I'o. 
Septemljer 

1961. 
I>et»>nil*r 

19M. 
June  19.'i7. 
Novcnibtsr 

19.17. 
October  I96l). 

I>e«'rtih«T 
1957. 
i>o. 

July  1961. 
Novenibw 

I9f>o. 
July  19.16 
January  1901. 
Ju-y  1957. 
March  19.'.7. 
March  196H. 
Marrh  19,14. 
Novfir.ber 

1960. 

Aucust  19A6. 
I^eceniber 
1966. 

November 

1957. 
July  1961. 


March  Ift56. 
July  1956. 
Febniary  1951. 
Marrh  1961. 
February  1957. 
Hecember 

lUiS. 
June  1980. 

December 

I95& 
December 

19». 

April  1958. 
May  1960. 
February-  19fi«. 
June  1960. 

May  1956. 
L)o. 

February  1961. 
Marcb  1960. 


Torriiiglon:  .South  centra)  areji I  $1.  S.V«.  5ii.1  i  .Vovcrrber 

I     19.1.=;. 

Wa-'lilnjrton    Shipaup  Klver  proj.ft 360.  K56  i  February  1956 

W;»tirl>ur>  I 

KUkxI  rrriewal  area I  604,296  1  ^September 

'  19.15. 

I'rojeit  n-5 ._  422.(00     Julv  19.M. 

H  2fttensloii 906.769     July  1961. 

\\  i-sl  Havin.   Savin  I.otk  urban  nn«'w:ii  f>n-M  .No.  1   ..  i!.(ltt9.fr71  i         I>o. 


Urban  planning  assistance  program 

Federal  grants  for  community  planning  In  Connecticut  Increased 
to  a  total  of  $461,000  In  the  third  quarter  of  1961,  of  which  nearly 
two-thirds  was  approved  for  58  small  areas.  The  remainder  went  to 
seven  metropolitan  and  regional  areas,  and  to  one  statewide  project. 


.AppnivaL"  met) 


Durine  1st  9  months 


Cumulate<l 
through 


1960 
$88,788 

1961 

oepieminT 
1901 

Ki-'Ieral  granti:,  amount 

146,010 

MBi.soe 

PniHll  iireis _ 

.Metro[iolltan,  regicMial,  or  other  areas. 
Statewide..                      

69.038 

7.V) 
20.000 

5.930 

40,060 

0 

289.  M2 

151.664 

20  000 

Number  0  projects       .  

5 

3 

22 

Small  areas       

4 
0 

1 

1 
2 

6 
\ 

Metropolitan,  regional,  or  ollwr  area*. 
Statewide 

Number  of  localities: 

Smnll  an  w       .. 

8 

0 

\ 

tu 

Mttroiiolilan.  n-gional,  or  oUiw  art-as 

t 

I'rban    planning   atgittance    program,    pari    A — Urhcm    planning 
oMttlance  to  tmaU  areas  cumulated  through  Septembtr  1961 


Proj- 

Date 

Federal 

SUilv  pliuiiLiii^  agency 

ect 

No. 

SmaU 
areaii 

grant 

ap- 

Approved 

Completed 

proved 

Total 

Ih 

!ft 

r289.r42 

October 

Aorust 

I>f  vrlopaieBt  ooninUHiOD 

P-1 

1* 

71.465 

1956. 

1M9. 

P-5 

7 

October 
1956. 

October 
UWB. 

21.244 

r-7 

4 

Felruary 
1957. 

March 

32.607 

T-h 

4 

Marrk 
1967. 

April 

loea 

12,799 

r-9 

2 

Aufust 
1957. 

March 
1900. 

5,12S 

P-IO 

r 

November 
1957. 

do 

21.I95 

P-U 

5 

October 
1958. 

do— 

19,070 

P-12 

2 

Dreember 
1958. 

do.... 

6,315 

P-13 

6 

June 
1959. 

do.... 

18,360 

P-16 

1 

Mav 
1960. 

do.-.. 

5,288 

P-16 

4 

March 

i9ea 

do.... 

18,025 

P-IS 

O 

Muv 

i9iea 

do.... 

22,740 

p-ao 

2 

June 
196a 

^—. 

22.985 

P-21 

2 

December 

loea 

do.... 

7,190 

P-23 

1 

June 

.     .ds.... 

8,930 

• 

1961. 
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February  20 


Place 


Amliiver 

Aii^onia 

Avon    .._...-.-»- 

I(>>)i<'<>ii  Kails 

Itfrlln     

Hotliany 

H.-ihfl  

IU<>i)mrtf  111      

liollull 

Hr  mf'ir'l . 

tirii<)ktield .......... — 

(   inton    

('t)f  sliirv 

('.>lrt).><t.'r       

I>!in>.iiry  rity_. 

l>iiiitjry  Town 

I't-r'is 

K  ist  '/ranNy   

K  ist  Hartfonl 

K  vit  Wlnil.ior 

Kv»'i  

Ktrnmietoii 

( Irotoii ..... 

KilliT\k'ly  

Mitilisijn     

\(  IMchfit'T     

M,iiisfl.-Ul 

Mir!^orouirh    „.. 

.MM.ll.-fleia   


County 


Proiect  No. 


PiMa 


Olltjf 


rollan.l 
N«»w  Ma^»»(i 
llvtforl 
New  H  J  veil 
H.u-tf<>ril 
New  M:i\ci\ 

Kiirftnl.l    

ll.irtfur'l   

Tollaii.l 
Ni«    H  i\  iTi 
Kiirfi»-l.l 
H  irlfonl 
N<'\»   M  t\.  II 
Nf«    l,<>ii'|(>n 
FiHrftfld 

A« 
NfW   II  ivci\ 

ilartforl 

(te 

do.. 

\I|.|.il.-,-«.x 
Hlrtforl 
N<'W  I,<>ii<t(i(i 
Wmilhrtiii 
Nr»-    1  I  IVCU    . 

H^irtforM 

Tdllari'l 

H.irtfi.r'l 
Mi.l.|l,-s.>i 


r  1. 

!•    i 
|-    1 


1-  ■..  n 

I'   -M 

!*-». 

F-W. 

P-*. 

PH>. 

P-16. 

P-S. 

V-%. 

P-5. 

P-7 

P-12. 

r-7. 
p-i. 

P-20. 
P-« 

!•    ) 

[■    1 

r  u, 

P-7. 

P-U. 

P-W. 

P-IO. 

P-M. 

P-11. 


I.-.. 


M'lTir'V  

N  i\it  nil.  k    . .. 

New   H  irtl'Ttl 

N.'»  ir.-t  .11       

\.»   \ti:f..f'l 

N.\*ti>W!l  .. 

Nortnlk   

ri»iru  die 

I'l\  iiiiiiith 

\-'-\"X 

I'lit-i  i:ii  .  ... .... 

ICihIiv    lie ........ 

!<.»  k.   IIIU 

■"■s  'ipMir  

■'innt'iiry 

--(iijt '^f'tirv     .... 

■-•Mit'i  :;,L't"ri    .. 

-pri.-T  .... 

■-li'T.rl  

~l.i""i-'"r        

'      •      i-!i>li       ....... 

\.--     .1         ,       

w. 
\v 

\v 
\\ 


i';  :utoii. 
■slhri>ofc 
•;f   llivrii. 


K  iir*^''!  I  ... . 

\i»    Miwii     .............. 

1.1 1.  liti.-lil 

II  irld'fl .... ....... 

1  ;t    '  fl.  i<l 

Kiirtl.-I.l    

I  ii.iin.-iti 

lianiortl 

I.Hi-hfli'M .............. 

\    »   II  ivrn    

\^    '.''ml     ................ 

I"iiiiri'l    ............ 

II  krifor'l . ... 

NfW  Karm 

Mnrtiufti .. 

N.  w  Ilnvrn 

II  .ft!  .(■I.  .    _ 

N.*     I  .Mi'lofl    ... ..... 

I   ■il-l.'l'l ..... 

N.»   l.on'ion      . . 

I,ll(hftil<l.    . . 

loilanil 

I.ll.lift.-M.. 

Mi'Mli-aet        .._....,...,. 

S.w  Haven     ..    

I.UrhflrM 

ILirtrorl 

S    -   Itiven  


l'ri>)»-<  1  No. 


r-ii. 

p-i. 

p-i. 

p-«. 

p-i». 

p-i 

P-ML 

p-aBL 
p-ii. 

P-Ml 

P-I. 

P-W. 

P-II. 
P-I. 

p-7. 

p-». 
p-«. 

P-IO. 

p-1. 

p-ia. 

p-i. 

PI*. 

PI 

I'  111 

V  !■» 
P-1. 
P-I. 
P-1& 

P-IL 


n 


I'rhnn   planning   •h'<.<i.-<lanr>'   jir/x/rd'" . 


ri    fi      f'r},.,r,    f}f,i'ininii  asii-ifiini 
>eplf"i^'f  1 


to    rrirlrnpnhtnn     rfgionnt .   nr    nfhr^    ir-fn^    rurf  uUitrd    throui/h 


Vr«'i 

rut^l.  7  ,kf.v  111  •    j.r'>jirH 

i  ii'-jli-r  Hri'Uiimrt  r-  i;i'>ii 

K  irtniiiKtoii  UiV'-r    %  ill' \   -■  tion 

NAUgutiu-k   Kiv(>r    vill.;.   :•  w'i'iii) 
Central  Nnugatuck    \  iiWy  r-gioiP 

>f^rtfi)r'l  ni«'tniiT.ilit,in  in  i     

VUUI'-t'tiUi;    KlV'T      v^il■,,      -xi"!! 

W^tiThurv  ''itv  I 


l>mto 


n  ,!■ 


AplUVVMl 


(ir.',»|.r      Itri.lL-  I-r'      «.  I.i  tie  19.  ig«l .  . 

Kloll.ll  I",  irillllik'   v.:-  l:'  \ 
( 'on[X(  II  111  I  '••% '  ..ipiij.  !i'       \n\,-iuher  1965. 

lo 
CflltrU  N  lUK  !"■'  k  ^   il"".         A'U"i-l    l.«'l    ....I 

Re  K  1 1)  i:   1  ;      r     I  !i  n  I  M  .■ 

Ai{i-n(> 
Capiti.l    K.-irw"    !'!  mnliu'       I'lh.    n'-O 

.\ut'"iruy 


.\uicust  It 


Conii'-ct  I  '■'! '      1  !•  w  1 

mfnt  <  'i>iiiiiii-^'<ii'ii 
....<lo 


,   Kfl.i  ,  ir  ■    '  r.7       I 
(  I 


iH'ccmtuT  1W9. 
Stptcmbft  I960 


PF<teral 

cnuit 

at>|>m>tHl 


PriBd|Ml)ui1aakU«as 


CaunllM 


$i.M.aM 

1     M>  j  FairflrM  '.. 

.  v..)      tl,krtl<>r<t.    UU hflrkl 

I  itchrWH.'  N    ..  !'  >N 
.1     11        l.ltihftrWI.i    '-    '    . '  1 


H'LltW- 


H  •  1   1,-.  i...r  !         >  -iir  '|.  I  I. 
.-U.illiii.1. 

Brtrtol. 

■-   .  .1-  .lu    k      \N  alif  i-lir)    ' 


A  230 

17.  l«S 
lS.30e 


llartftml.    Toll:»Ht|  '  ■    K  i  •     n.rlli.rl      Mirl(..rl 

M  .•:.  I  .  ,1.  r     \\    -I    M  irt 
'••rl 
New     I.ou'lon.       W  iti'l     ,   NnrwicJi. 

bam  I 
\.-v«   H  IV. -11  ' .  vv  <i.  r'Hiry.' 


'  finly  part  of  the  f-ouii' v  ,-  ^l■ll•.|  h>  ttu-  i>r  .j«<cl. 
'  I  ■'■iitr;il  cif  y  .)r  rit.r^ 

/''J'-'     ('       I'rhnn     phirini'ttj    'i.sxi.ttiirif'     to    .^.'.;.'>  <     'i>'     >  !>■'  pi 'In  umif 
planning  rfiinulatfi  through  Sfp'.f'ihrr   I  it! I 


•  Dwaater  area  project  un«lef  ili..«i.«tiT  |iro\      ..r.-  •■'  tin  m\ 

liuumiKj  !i>r  setuo.'  t.i. ;/.'..»,  cumuliiUd  thruu^f'   >•  pti  'nhrr   I'Jtil 


Stat«-  ['laniuiu'   iiirncy 


I     inii.i  1 11  lU  1 '•  s>'liii)iiii  ii'        /niiiii..4.siiKi 


Projisct    I  Uiti'  ^ppf"'. '■'!     !■  ."l-THi  If.' ml 
No.  i;.i.r'   .M 


i'  i: 


M  i\    V»ti 


t.1    «■ 


HOUSING  roa  senior  citizens 

The  State  of  Connect. cut  has  participated  m  the  fcnir  s<nirce.s  of 
Federal  aid  for  housing  the  elderly,  however  it  participated  mainly  in 
the  low-rent  hovislng  program  At  the  end  of  September  1961  1  56.3 
low-rent  housing  unlta.  repreaenling  95  percent  if  the  -States  t'tal 
dwelling  units  under  the  elderly  program.^  vi^re  i:.  pin:  :;.i.  j  ■>'  vges 
or  under  construction  In  16  locations 

Hartford.  Conn  ,  has  projects  under  .ii;  bu"  '.^e  pr  .i<.'-ii!i;.',  :  ir  n  i.'s- 
mg  homes  with  the  exception  of  Fairfield  and  Wm.sted  which  ha'.e 
nursing  home  projects;  the  remaining  l<ciiti'>ius  h,ive  liw-rpnr  h  "i.s- 
ing   projects 


I'r'ntriiii 


Total  iciii.i..  *T)...r    It  / 

H  II  .\  .ippih-aliDti 
1  1 1  .\  ri'servtttioii 
'    ¥ \   ipplliTiti'in 


r>wcllin|r  units  cainulate<l  through 
September  1081 

11 

run.  .j 
■Jf.lt.-^ 

Connecticut 

Cont:.  •  Mrilt 

M  ;i  |<Tc,'nt 

of  l-:.rr.| 

.-r,it.> 

<■'.-<    

78,  lU 

1.686 

2 

as.  •76 

70 

i  va 

0) 

* 

s  ippUcation .... 

I  1  *  .■!'      i  11 

lit-    '!!     ipp'-.. 

■nil. Ill-  n-'i'lv 

*.! 

Lfffathm 

Total 

h   ..i.-.:.,f 

.\:l.'iii!r..> 

tr%.IIon 

II    11-  ■  »: 

tr-iV..i, 

<   ■•ii.riiti- 
i>il> 

y  I.  iiuii-^ 

tritioii 

Kp<1«tmI 
lliiu.<iliMr 

\.lnimiH 
iratioti 
iujr«iiiir 
tM^iiii».>i  ■■ 

T  .' r  ;.<  ■.-limi.-s 

l.«M 

T» 

i.aa 

K 

I7» 

V         ...IM.I                              .                

22 

363 
ion 

ao 

NO 

m 

M- !  i.ri  (lort.. 

M'  ~l"l     

1    v-t   !!  irifiT'l 

— 

f-   >.r'<.  ,.i              

N 

223 

1(»> 
■» 

IJLl 
215 
120 

M 

Si 

100 

so 

•0 
100 

ino 

7i 

lao 

213 

120 

90 

m 

100 
30 

i 

lUrtfori 

V!  ir,rh.-it»"r       

70 

fia 

N'     •     ..  ' 

-N.  A    ]i;.U.;i   

New  Haven    

Norwalk 

Norwich 

KtKkville 

-•  irnf  .f! 

-tr  i';..r  I 

'    "-k   :i/t0O 

\V    :i-r,l 

W 

I'll  K  ligures  relate  to  re^Tvatlon.t. 
■  .Number  of  beds,  eirlu'l'- 1  fr'.rti  i..'.«l 


'  I.,  vs  ili^iii  ii  5  [)..r''Ti' 


Number  of  bed 


!  fr'>r!i  total 
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Loir-'iiit    hou.":'!'!    prod'-anis    for    .ti  tnor    riliZfns    riirnulated    Ihroiajh 

S'  pi  I  "I  In  I    I  .'"/■  / 


I^trullly 


'|..l.»l.  l«)  .. 

Ammnia 

Hrl<li.'<'|i'«1 

ItrNtiil     

I    .-;    II  irtfiiT'l     .. 


II  1 

M 
\', 


I,. 


-tlT 


^. .  .k  I ..  :  .tTi 
\.  »  II  .\.  n 
N    'V.  .Ik 

".    ■  v4  ich   

K.H  kviUi  ... 

.^1  .iti(..r.| 

Mr  illor.l.  . 
Htn^trd 


N  uiiiU  r  of  ilwcUiiit'  iiniLs 


'  \  ndcr  iin-  I  ' 

l:.  -.  r\ .  (I  riu.il  riiii- 

II. .1  iifi.l.r  inl.iil  ]..iLv  I    ii.i.-r  I   ii.l.r 

TMuI    .alJi.u  1.    ii'ii  i.i.iitr;i.  t         itri-Uii.  I'l  iii. .>.•.■ 

tril'ii! .'  II-  not  uii'l.T  111. 11  im  111 

colli  riM-l  n.ii-tr'ir- 


B 

an 

MB 

ao 

ao 

m 

MO 

74 

uo 

215 
UO 

M 
SB 


706 


177 


21fi 


22 


60 

7n 
IV' 
fiU 


ao 

(A 


ao 

4 


I 


274 


.Ml 


100 
14 


!4fi 


COMMUNITY     rACILITlFS     .\DM  IN  ISniATH)N 

Adiance^  tor  public  u'orfc:.s  planning 
By  .September   30.   1961.   the   Community   Facilities   Administration 
had    made    advances    totaling   ll.MQ.OOO    to   public   agencies   in   Con- 
necticut lo  provide  for  planning  34  public  worlus  projects. 

Five  loans  aggregating  $403,000  were  approved  during  the  firf^t  9 
months  of  1961  They  Include  advances  for  the  planning  of  two 
sewer  projects  in  Eitst  Haven  and  New  Haven,  a  municipal  building 
and  a  flood  control  project  in  Bristol,  and  a  water  processing  plant 
m  Ea.st  Hampton. 


K.'.^  .!..-. 


.M.r.tv.  .1 


I  iiir  U'.e  fif-l  '.I  inoiit  h'-      <  'urn  11  111.  .1 
t  tiro'ivli 
"><.pt.-rT  Iht 


1 

lyou      . 

11*1 

1^.1 

}'■': 

1  I.'  ..I 

otint     1 

1- 

•I'U). 

1 

1 

II  P.J 

3 

%4m 

11 

M" 

V  11 

I.I..' 

..:  If. .J.. 

.M 



/■'.M/'^ii",   i,(  iiiji  iiui  I  !>  fii'    piilihr  yrorks  plimrung-    Ajiprmtil  pUinniiig 
Uiiidiiii.'  (iif  iilati  li  through   St  pt<  lufx  r   /.W/ 


I  >  Kilt  ion 


1  \  p.    of  1...  i!   I  >  1  l.iti     ipprovr.l 


Total.  23  !..<  .li.i 


IMU! 

Itr  iiilor.l 
llri-I... 


I  '  111. I  ■.-.•11      . .    . 
y    L>'    II  in.plnll 
(■....-I   I !  i\i  II 

iiroti.n  

II  III,. I.  '. 

M  .,  I,.  t..v»  11 
M.L.rd 

\.  «    |ir  ti.in 

\.    V*     II    ,V.   11 

.S.iili  II. ,v.  n 

\    '  ■■>  c  k       

I'll.:, Mil-    

-  I..ii.;..r  1      

^l..iiM>.|i  .11 

-Tr.itlor.l 
\^    ..    lu-  ..f.l 

\V  .1-'  .ii^'ti.n 
U..1  II  .V,,, 
U  liiii,  inlh' 
\V.-..!|.r;.lKe 


S.  w.t*    ■21) 

\V    It    r      t 

y  I.-m1  i..iilr«l  (2).. 

.\1  Ul.li  l|..il 

l.iiil'linr    I  . 

I-.irk     I  

II.  .iilli  1^  nt.  r  :1>.-. 

In.  HI.  r.itor    Ai . 

Kl..<  Irii  |«.»'r  (I). 


f  UXxi    (Tll.Uul 

S.  V*  rl  

U.ll.T  

>(»ir      


■t 


Kl!lK^.IloIl 

W    it.T  

.-<■>.  I  

'll» ........ 

I  .irk 

ll..iili,  n  Iil.r 

Si  W.I 

.1..       , 

do  

.     <lo  

liiciii.  I .iior 

\N  liter. 

8ew« 


Mardi  \W4)  .. 
Miiv   l>'.'* 
,<<|.t<:iil»  I 

I  >.'.'.  7 
J  iiiu.irv   IW*    . 
.lull.-  ivi.l 
Nov  riiiU  r 

I  y.'  7 
Nov.  inta-r 

I'l't^J 
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Mr  MANSP'IFXD  Mr  Pie.sident.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ala.ska 

Mr  ORUENING  Mr  President,  I 
considrr  it  a  privilege  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  which  will.  I  trust,  place 
Its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Hou.sing  My  only  regret  is  that  the 
creation  must,  of  necessity,  come  not 
from  legislation  upon  which  extensive 
hoarincs  have  been  held,  but  with  the 
approval  of  the  President's  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No  1  of  1962,  coupled  with  a 
move  to  discharge  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  which  I  deplore. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  I  learned  a 
great  deal  from  the  witnes.ses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  on  June 
21  and  June  22  of  last  year  Legislation 
to  establish  the  Department  was  report- 
ed favorably  by  the  committee  and  I  wiis 
happy  to  cast  my  vote  for  it 

C>f  the  184  million  persons  compM.s;ng 
our  population  today  more  than  two- 
thirds,  or  130  million,  live  in  urban  areas. 
The  uiban  sections  of  our  Nation  cross 
iState  lines 

Our  east  coast  population  lives  nearly 
house-to-house,  door-to-door  from  Bos- 
ton to  far  .south  of  Washington,  DC. 

Commuters  from  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey  work  in  New  York  City  oflflces. 
TTieir  homes  in  urban  areas  are  not  in 
New  York  State.  Similar  conditions 
prevail  as  Philadelphia  secretaries  often 
live  in  nearby  New  Jersey,  or  as  Chicago 
businessmen    return    home    in   the   eve- 


ning to  their  houses  on  the  outskirts  of 
Hammond,  Ind. 

Here  in  Washington,  DC,  there  is  a 
daily  influx  of  employees  from  nearby 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely diflBcult  for  this  GhDvernment  to 
carry  on  without  their  services. 

Those  who  consider  that  creating  this 
Department  would  be  an  invasion  of 
States  functions  overlook  the  increas- 
ingly interstate  character  of  our  met- 
ropolitan sprawl. 

The  able  Administrator  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  recently 
summed  up  the  function  of  the  proposed 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing.    He  suggests: 

The  function  of  the  Department  of  Urban 
AfTalrs  and  Housing  would  be  to  assist 
Stat«8,  communities,  and  private  interests 
In  the  preparation  of  comprehensive  plans 
for  community  development  and  redevelop- 
ment; the  elimination  of  slums  and  blight 
through  clearance  and  rehabilitation;  the 
planning  and  construction  of  redevelopments 
to  provide  better  homes  for  Americans,  bet- 
ter locations  for  the  offices  and  shops  where 
they  work,  and  better  commercial  facilities 
to  serve  them;  the  preservation  of  open 
space  in  urban  areas  for  recreation  and  con- 
servation; the  preservation  and  development 
of  urban  transportation  systems;  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  community  facili- 
ties; the  financing  of  residential  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation;  the  financing  of 
home  ownership;  the  financing  of  home  im- 
provements; and  the  maintenance  of  a  stable 
market  for  Government-Insured  mortgages. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  need  in  meet- 
ing the  problems  Dr.  RoberL  Weaver  has 
described  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 


Federal    Government    to    use    its    good 
offices. 

When  the  President  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  his  reorganization  plan  for 
the  creation  of  the  Department  which 
we  are  discussing,  he  said: 

The  times  we  live  in  urgently  call  for  this 
action.  In  a  few  short  decades  we  have 
passed  from  a  rural  to  an  tirban  way  of 
life;  in  a  few  short  decades  more,  we  shall 
be  a  Nation  of  vastly  expanded  population, 
living  in  expanded  urban  areas  in  housing 
that  does  not  now  exist,  served  by  commu- 
nity facilities  that  do  not  now  exist,  moving 
about  by  means  of  systems  of  urban  trans- 
portation that  do  not  now  exist.  The  chal- 
lenge is  great  and  the  time  Is  short. 

Sonj.e  opponents  think  that  creation  of 
such  a  department  is  unnecessary.  I 
suggest  rather  that  coordination  would 
be  the  principal  benefit.  Where  better 
to  coordinate  plans  for  hovising  needs  at 
or  near  military  bases  with  plans  of  the 
Department  of  Defense?  This  type  of 
coordination  would  be  of  particular  in- 
terest in  Alaska. 

And  should  a  community  or  many  com- 
munities desire  to  preserve  open  spaces 
for  recreation  and  conservation,  where 
better  to  start  than  in  the  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  whose  staff 
would  work  with  the  Departments  of 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture?  Such  co- 
ordination, such  efficiency  would  interest 
Americans  living  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  proposed  De- 
partment would  benefit  Alaska  by  sim- 
plifying housing  needs  procedures.  I  re- 
call that  during  the  Senate  hearings  on 
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S.  1633.  S.  289.  S,  375,  and  S.  609.  the  hon- 
orable chairman  of  our  full  committee, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
McClillan).  asked  that  our  subcommit- 
tee chairman.  Mr.  Humphrey,  place  in 
the  hearing  record  a  letter  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Governor  of  my  State, 
the  Honorable  William  A.  Egan. 

I  will  cite  only  a  portion  of  the  let- 
ter. 

Governor  Egan  said: 

The  argument  has  been  raised  that  es'ab- 
Ushment  oi  a  department  of  this  type  would 
tend  to  wcaJsen  existing  relationships  be- 
tween the  States  and  their  political  siib- 
dlvlslons. 

I  think  this  assumption  Is  Incorrect.  The 
estabUahment  of  thla  Department  would  not 
create  Innovations  In  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Such  functions  as  housing,  home  finance, 
urban  renewal,  ilum  clearance,  pollution 
control,  airport  and  highway  construction, 
metropolitan  planning,  and  clvU  defense 
mobilization  have  already  been  a««umed  by 
the  Federal  Oovernment.  and  I  think 
wisely  so. 

While  It  la  true  that  urban  areas  exist  In 
certain  locations  which  may  benefit  fmm 
the  proposed  program  to  the  exclusion  of 
locatlona  which  are  not  urban.  I  do  n^U  be- 
lieve thla  is  a  valid  argument  against  e«- 
tabllahment  of  such  a  department.  If  this 
thinking  Is  to  be  accepted,  how  can  one  Jus- 
tify having  a  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  deals  solely  with  problenns  of  a.Bj\- 
cultural  areas,  or  Federal  agencies  deal.ng 
exclusively  with  national  parks,  oil  reserves, 
rivers  and  harbors    or  schools'" 

I  believe  the  evidence  shows  that  State 
governments,  for  varU)Us  reasons,  have  btt?n 
unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  the  burgeon- 
ing urban  areas  Passage  of  these  mea.'^ures 
would  not  make  the  States  less  respon.'^lve 
tban  they  are  already.  Rather,  afflrmatlve 
action  on  these  measures  should  serve  to 
make  State  guvernmentB  more  responsible  to 
this  pressing  need.  And  this  response  would 
lead  not  only  to  the  needed  Improvements. 
but  to  a  strengthening  of  the  relationship 
between  State  and  local  governments 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the 
days  of  1788  when  our  Constitution  went 
Into  effect  and  when  there  were  only  24 
communities  in  the  country  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  2  500  or  more,  or  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  population.  To- 
day 130  million  of  us  reside  In  urban 
areas.  And  their  problems  are  becom- 
ing Increasingly  complex. 

The  President  has  based  his  reorgan- 
ization plan  on  S.  1633  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  re- 
ported out.  Both  pieces  of  legislation 
simply  coordinate  scattered  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government  related  to  ur- 
ban problems.  This  reorganization  plan 
we  are  considerin?  authorizes  no  new 
programs.  Individual  States  will  not  be 
subjected  to  intolerable  legislation. 

My  knowledgeable  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark!  has  pointrd 
out  that  the  proposed  Department  would 
be  able  to  deal  with  urban  problems 
afflicting  communities  with  as  few  as 
2,500  inhabitants  or  as  large  as  New  York 
City. 

Such  a  Department  would  benefit 
Alaska.  Farming  there,  thus  far,  has 
been  limited  so  our  rural  population  is 
sparse.  Hence,  the  division  between 
urban  and  rural  scarcely  exists  In  Alaska, 
though  many  communities  are  small, 
being  only  villages.    Between  them  are 


vaat,  uninhabited  spaces  of  national  for- 
est or  public  domain.  Suburban  areas 
have  sprung  up  near  the  larger  cities 
along  such  highways  as  lead  out  from 
them.    A  few  homesteaders  live  apart. 

I  should  like  to  read  at  this  time  from 
a  letter  I  received  January  25,  1962,  from 
Mr.  Don  M  Berry,  executive  director  of 
the  League  of  Alaskan  Cltits  which  has 
its  headquarters  in  Juneau. 

He  writes; 

DEva  SxNATuB  Gri  ENi.NG  The  Leagvie  of 
ALiskAH  Cities  wishes  to  take  this  oppTtu- 
nlty  to  express  to  you  Its  emphatic  support 
of  legislation  to  es.ab:ish  a  Dop.irtmerit  of 
Urban  Affairs  ar.d  H  lUslng 

It  la  Inconceivable  that  the  ^rest  urb^xn 
population  Is  practically  the  only  seg:nei:t  'f 
US.  society  which  d'>e8  not  enjoy  the  Bt,*ture 
of  a  Cabinet-level  -sp'  kesnian. 

We  of  Alaska  live  in  a  vast  area  where 
the  facilities  of  the  Ekpartment  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  would  bo  u>''ful. 
Our  cities  grow  fast  and  often  l:ap- 
hazardiy.  The  Kenai  Peninsula  is  un- 
dergoing such  growth.  We  anticipate 
more  growth  during  the.se  years  ahead. 
We  want  to  be  ready  for  it 

Mr  President.  I  unqualifiedly  sui>port 
the  President's  proposal  to  create  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  .Affair ; 

The  issue  before  u.s  appears  to  have 
been  complicated  in  .some  quarters  when 
the  announcement  wa.s  made  that  I>r. 
Ftobert  Weaver  would  head  the  Dt  part- 
ment.  The  i.s.sue  has  nover  been  cloudtnl 
for  me.  I  con-Mder  the  nammK  of  Dr 
Weaver  both  "e.xccllent  '  and  expected  " 
I  have  known  him  for  more  th.an  25 
years  and  first  mvX.  him  when  I  was  Di- 
rector of  Territorus  in  the  Departmmt 
of  the  Interior  He  was  tlien.  as  I  recall, 
adviser  on  hou.'-ing  m  the  Departniti^t 
He  IS  highly  experienced  in  this  impor- 
tant field.  In  every  way  he  has  demon- 
strated his  ability  as  a  public  servant 
and  his  superlative  qualifications  for  the 
important  post  to  which  the  Pre.sident 
proposes  to  nominate  him.  His  selection 
places  the  Department  in  the  best  ;x)s- 
sible  hands. 

Mr  M.ANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Sv^nator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Prescient, 
within  the  past  50  years.  .America  has 
been  transformed  from  an  essentially 
rural  society  to  an  urban  nation  With 
this  transformation  of  our  population 
pattern  has  ccme  a  profound  change  In 
the  way  of  life  of  millions  of  Americans. 
Many  new  and  complex  problems  cry  for 
solution. 

Two  of  every  three  Amprlcans  now  live 
in  urban  areas.  In  another  decade  it  is 
estim.ited  th.it  80  to  85  percent  of  cur 
population  ;\ill  be  city  dwellers.  Today 
th.e  combined  population  of  our  metro- 
ixjlitan  areas  is  largi-r  tlian  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  .SUt<s  in  1920 

Of  all  the  States,  perhaps  my  f.<.n 
State  of  Ohio  ha.s  been  most  aff^^ctf-d  by 
the  tremondous  growth  of  urban  areas. 
Ohio,  fifth  amon^i  the  States  in  popula- 
tion, stands  third  with  cities  of  100.000 
C>eople  or  more  Of  the  38  lar«e  t 
metropolitan  areas  in  the  N.it.nn.  Ohio 
ha5  4.  equaled  only  by  California. 

Urban  America  Is  cntitU^d  to  its 
spokesman  at   the  Cabinet  table.     It  is 


imperative  that  the  problems  ailecUng 
the  greater  part  of  our  citizenry  be  rec- 
ognized at  the  highest  level  of  govern- 
ment. 

Tills  reorganization  will  Rive  city 
dwellers  the  same  status  that  American 
farmers  have  enjoyed  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury If  a  criMi  arises  in  rural  America, 
the  EK'partment  of  Agriculture  auto- 
m.itically  has  jurisdiction  No  one  gov- 
ernmental agmcy  has  this  same  respon- 
sibility over  urban  ci  lies. 

TTas  new  Department  can  focua  atten- 
tion on  the  mounting  problems  of  the 
tuties  and  metropolitan  area*.  It  will 
bring  togetlier  and  encourage  those  who 
know  and  care  about  these  problem.'',  and 
it  can  do  much  to  gel  them  a  hearing. 

At  present  a  group  of  disjointed,  lower 
level  Federal  agencies  with  overlapping 
luiiclions  are  altempUng  to  cope  wilh 
this  .situation  The  results  are  sadly  de- 
ficient The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  parent  organization  for  most 
a^eiuus  dialing  with  urban  affairs.  Is  a 
hybrid  without  any  clear  function*.  New 
perspective  and  streamlined  coordination 
IS  vitally  needed 

The  Federal  Government  already  plays 
a  larve  role  in  this  field.  Urban  renewal. 
slum  cli  aranre.  publ.c  housing,  rapid 
tran.-^portation.  air  pollution  control, 
consauction  of  community  facilities.  In- 
su. mg  of  home  mortgages,  sewage  pollu- 
tion control,  and  many  otlier  functions 
are  presently  being  performed  by  the 
FederaJ  Goveniment.  Under  this  rc- 
or^'aiu/ation  ntj  new  programs  would  be 
e-^iablislied.  nur  Wjuld  it  transfer  any 
f'Kutions  fre)m  other  agencies  to  the 
proposed  LXparlment  of  Urtien  Affairs 
and  Housing.  This  is  a  reorganization 
and  not  a  new  grant  of  power.  No  new 
money  vnil  be  authorized  other  than 
thai  which  Congress  has  already  au- 
liiuri/ed   these  agencies  to  spend. 

Local  and  State  governments  are  pres- 
ently shouldering  a  fantastic  burden. 
Th.y  are  handicapped  financially.  Jurls- 
dictionally,  and  in  many  other  ways  in 
handling  the  new  problems  which  have 
ari.sen  in  metropolitan  areas.  Mayors 
and  city  officials  come  to  Washington 
on  important  municipal  business  and 
have  to  go  from  one  agency  to  another 
before  they  finally  find  what  they  are 
looking  for.  It  is  time  that  the  Federal 
Government  takes  a  more  active  part  m 
helping  State  and  local  governments 
cope  with  the  tangled  dlfllcultles  caused 
by  their  rapid  increase  in  population. 

Wo  must  think  in  terms  of  a  single 
coherent  approach  to  the  tremendous 
problems  and  challenges  facing  our 
cities.  I  supjxirt  this  resolution  so  v<e 
may  proort  d  with  urgency  to  support  our 
rre..idents  pro::ram  to  create  a  DeparL- 
metit  of  Urban  .Affairs  and  Housing. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
b<  en  .said  over  and  over  again,  the  only 
L-sue  bt^fore  the  Senate  is  whether  or  not 
we  shall  discharge  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  from  proceeding 
not  only  in  an  orderly  fashion,  but  with 
dispatch.  T7ie  committee  has  40  days 
from  today  to  complete  its  work.  Mr. 
President,  although  he  needs  no  defense, 
I  wish  to  say  a  word  In  praise  of  the  dls- 
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tingulshed  Senator  from  Arkansas,  who 
stayed  In  Washlirgton  last  week,  when 
there  were  few  Senators  In  the  Capital, 
to  hold  hearings,  so  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  could  be  brought  before  the 
Senate  within  the  time  required  by  law. 

Today  we  are  asked  to  slap  that  great 
chairman  down,  the  chairman  to  whom 
we  have  turned  time  and  time  again 
when  a  difficult  task  had  to  be  done. 
When  there  has  been  a  difficult  task  of 
investigating  campaign  exjjendltures.  or 
problems  which  arose  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Senate,  we  have  turned  to 
John  McClillak.  When  labor  rackets 
had  to  t>e  Investigated,  it  was  the  dlstln- 
guLshed  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  whom 
we  turned. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  not  in 
favor  of  the  motion.  Yet  he  moved  with 
dispatch  to  hold  hearings,  so  that  the 
legislative  proposal  could  be  reported  to 
the  Senate.  It  is  here  now,  and  It  could 
be  acted  upon. 

When  the  reorganization  plan  was  sub- 
mitted, he  again  scheduled  hearings. 
E\'eryone  who  wanted  to  testify  t)eforc 
the  committee  was  able  to  testify.  I  am 
certain  that  when  he  speaks  today  he 
will  promise  the  Senate  that  If  we  do  not 
discharge  the  committee,  the  resolution 
on  the  reorganization  plan  will  be 
brought  before  the  Senate. 

I  say  to  the  Senate,  If  It  has  any  In- 
terest In  reorganization  plans  in  the 
future.  It  should  not  discharge  the  com- 
mittee 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  have  1  more  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  say  «e  should  not  dis- 
charge the  committee.  Congress  dele- 
gated the  power  to  the  President  to 
present  reorganization  plans  to  Congress 
with  the  understanding  that  Congress 
would  have  60  days  to  consider  them  af- 
ter the  President  had  exercised  that 
delegation  of  power. 

If  we  are  to  establish  a  precedent  here 
to  the  effect  that  a  willing  committee 
carmot  conduct  Its  bu-siness  in  an  orderly 
fashion  when  it  pro<ecds  expeditiously 
and  In  ample  time,  then  we  are  in  effect 
voting  against  the  us<;  of  reorganization 
plans  for  streamllnlig  and  improving 
the  Government. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  the  operation 
of  this  body  Is  at  stike  In  the  coming 
vote  on  the  motion.  I  do  not  speak  for 
anyone  else,  but  as  for  me  I  say  It  would 
be  a  vote  against  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  President,  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  subscril)e  to  the  argument 
that  discharging  the  committee  at  this 
time  would  be  an  affront  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  or  to  the 
other  mcmi;?rs  of  that  committee,  or  to 
the  Senate.  There  is  no  one  In  the  Sen- 
ate for  whom  I  have  irreater  admiration 
and  respect  than  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansa.j  (Mr.  McClellahI 
who  is  chairman  of   the  committee.     I 


know  that  he  has  done  yeoman  work  in 
this  body,  and  everyone  in  the  Senate 
respects  him  for  the  man  he  is. 

However,  I  believe  the  majority  leader 
has  pointed  out  why  we  are  asked  to 
take  this  action  today.  After  all,  the 
proposal  is  within  the  procedural  struc- 
ture of  the  Senate.  We  have  a  perfect 
right  to  discharge  the  committee.  The 
majority  leader  has  pointed  to  the  im- 
mediacy of  the  problem,  because  the 
House  has  already  stagnated  action  on 
legislation  which  is  so  important  to  the 
welfare  of  70  percent  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  the  particular  p>eople  who 
In  all  probability  pay  the  biggest  load  of 
our  Income  taxes. 

It  strikes  me  we  are  arguing  around 
the  point  instead  of  to  the  pwint.  Inso- 
far as  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  Is  concerned,  he  does  not  con- 
strue this  to  be  an  affront  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  or  to  any  other  member 
of  the  committee  or  to  the  Senate.  It 
is  the  one  way  of  getting  the  job  done  in 
the  way  in  which  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Is  facing  a  very  serious  precedent- 
making  decision  when  we  are  asked 
under  these  circumstances  to  discharge  a 
committee.  For  example,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  with  his  typical  candor, 
in  making  his  motion  to  discharge  the 
committee,  said  that  while  he  was 
against  the  reorganization  plan,  he  was 
making  the  motion  at  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader.  That  was  an  honest, 
frank  statement,  truly  understood.  But 
a  motion  to  discharge  a  committee  from 
the  consideration  of  a  reorganization 
plan  is  supposed  to  rest  with  the  forces 
who  are  opposed,  to  be  sure  that  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  against  the 
plan,  not  with  those  who  are  in  favor  of 
a  President's  proposal,  since  the  plan 
becomes  effective  automatically  in  60 
days  if  no  adverse  action  is  taken  by 
either  House. 

So  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  clear 
evidence  that  the  impetus  for  the  motion 
to  discharge  in  this  Instance  comes  from 
those  who  support  the  reorganization 
plan  rather  than  those  who  oppose  it. 
The  whole  purpose  of  providing  for  dis- 
charge of  the  committee  considering  the 
reorganization  plan  is  to  protect  those 
who  oppose  it.  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  they  will  have  the  right  to  have  a 
vote  on  the  measure.  So  at  best  today's 
discharge  proposal  is  the  first  attack  in  a 
one-two  calculated  punch  to  reduce  the 
authority  of  Congress  and  to  magnify 
further  the  authority  of  the  Executive. 

If  we  vote  to  discharge  the  committee, 
we  immediately  come  into  a  situation 
whereby  the  reorganization  plan  method, 
for  the  first  time  In  American  history, 
will  be  employed  to  expand  the  size  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  if  it  Is  approved 
by  an  afflrmatlve  vote.  That  has  never 
been  done  In  this  form  before.  I  hope 
it  never  wUl  be  done,  because  It  will  deny 
the  right  of  Congress  to  make  amend- 
ments and  the  right  to  modify;  these 
are  all-important  activities  so  necessary 
to  an  effective  legislative  body.    I  think 


we  see  here  a  clear  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  push  Congress  around,  so  that 
it  will  not  have  to  confront  a  situation 
which  It  has  created  by  Its  own  majority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the 
procedural  action  in  t^e  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, there  are  techniques  avail- 
able, even  when  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  failed  to  clear  a  bill  for  action,  to 
enable  Members  of  the  House  who  seek 
a  vote  to  have  a  vote  on  any  question. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
an  additioiuil  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  one 
word,  now.  in  defense  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  headed  by 
that  great  American,  Johk  IIcClkllait, 
and  of  which  I  am  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member.  He  has  not  been  dilatory. 
He  has  held  hearings.  Now.  however, 
even  before  the  Printing  OflBce  has  had 
a  chance  to  print  the  hearings,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  discharge  the  committee. 
What  kind  of  travesty  are  we  engaged 
in,  when  a  Senate  committee  has  in- 
vited wltiiesses  from  far  and  near  to 
testify,  yet  before  the  printing  presses 
have  had  a  chance  to  print  the  hearings, 
so  that  Senators  may  read  them,  we  are 
asked  to  reject  all  the  counsel  of  the 
witnesses,  both  pro  and  con,  and  dis- 
charge a  committee  which  has  not  been 
dilatory,  which  has  not  delayed,  which 
has  been  active  in  its  efforts,  simply  be- 
cause we  are  directed  to  do  so  as  part  of 
a  great  political  scheme  on  the  part  of 
the  politicians  in  the  White  House? 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  in  this 
instance  to  continue  to  support  the  com- 
mittee; to  protect  the  dignity  of  the 
Senate  and  maintain  its  influence ;  and 
not  to  relegate  the  Senate  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  body  which  can  be  rubber 
stamped  and  ordered  around  by  another 
political  entity,  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  I  sincerely  urge  Sena- 
tors to  vote  "no"  on  the  motion  to  dis- 
charge our  committee  from  fiu-ther  con- 
sideration of  the  President's  proposal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  Senate  has  ever  been  referred  to 
as  a  club;  and  perhaps  that  description 
is  apt.  But  one  of  the  first  attributes  of 
a  club  member  must  be  fairplay.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan]  is  a  member  of  this 
club.  He  has  done  yeoman  service  I 
recall  that  it  was  one  of  my  pleasant 
duties  to  try  to  get  him  to  undertake 
the  monumental  work  of  the  McClellan 
committee.  In  my  book,  he  has  per- 
formed outstanding  service,  and  de- 
serves every  consideration  from  the 
Senate. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Weaver  is  not 
before  us  at  the  moment.  The  reorgan- 
ization plan  Itself  is  not  before  us  at 
the  moment.  The  problem  before  the 
Senate  is  whether  we  shall  discharge 
the  committee  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  at  a 
time  when  he  has  shown  rare  diligence 
in  dealing  with  a  plan  which  was  sent 
to  Congress  19  days  ago.    We  still  have 
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two-thirds  of  the  time  specified  under 
the  Reorganization  Act.  That  is  the 
whole  issue  with  respect  to  the  motion 
to  discharge. 

What  is  proposed  is  to  shoot  the  horse 
out  from  under  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  who  could  not  even  close 
his  hearings  because  the  detailed  in- 
formation requested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  from  the  Budget 
Bureau  did  not  arrive,  as  I  understand, 
until  5  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon. 

While  some  of  us  were  out  making 
Lincoln  week  speeches,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  remained  here  to 
hold  hearings.  He  held  the  hearings  up 
until  6  o'clock  on  Friday  night.  If  that 
was  not  diligence,  then  I  have  not  seen 
It.  Notwithstanding  that  fact.  It  is  now 
proposed  that  we  say.  "We  will  not  wait 
on  you.  We  will  not  give  you  time  to 
write  your  report.  We  will  discharge  the 
committee  today.  We  will  give  you  a 
kick." 

Never  has  a  motion  to  discharge  a 
committee  been  used  unless  it  could  be 
pointed  out  that  there  was  delay  or  fail- 
ure to  exercise  diligence  on  the  part  of 
a  committee.  I  have  served  on  commit- 
tees which  have  not  always  been  diligent. 
I  would  not  quarrel  with  a  motion  to 
discharge  a  conunittee  If  It  could  be  said 
that  there  had  been  a  lack  of  diligence. 
But  that  cannot  be  said  of  the  committee 
headed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
he  and  his  committee  have  been  found 
wanting. 

The  proposal  before  us  today  is  not  a 
legislative  proposal;  it  is  an  ethical  pro- 
posal. Do  we  propose  to  demean  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations?  That  is  what  we 
shall  be  doing.  There  Is  no  substance 
in  the  argimient  which  was  made  a  mo- 
ment ago  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pastore). 
It  is  proposed  to  demean  the  chairman 
and  his  committee  and  to  say  that  we 
do  not  care  how  diligent  they  have  been ; 
that  we  do  not  care  whether  they  are 
ready  to  report  or  not.  We  will  take 
over  and  get  the  first  vote  on  this  pro- 
posal. 

But  let  us  mark  well,  and  let  every 
committee  chairman  of  the  Senate  re- 
alize it,  that  if  we  take  such  action  today, 
no  chairman  will  ever  be  free  from  the 
possibility  that  his  work  will  be  brought 
to  naught.  If  we  do  that,  we  will  then 
start  to  write  the  epitaph  for  Senate 
rules  and  Senate  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  how  often  has  it  been 
said,  "We  must  not  do  this;  we  must  not 
resort  to  this,  that,  or  the  other  action. 
We  must  proceed  In  an  orderly  fashion. 
We  must  proceed  In  consonance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Senate"? 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  has  operated 
within  the  Senate  rules.  He  has  been 
diligent  to  a  fault.  I  say  it  would  be  an 
affront  to  the  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  an  affront  to  a  distinguished 
chairman  if  the  Senate  today  undertakes 
to  discharge  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  a  bill  before  the  Senate  a 
little  sooner  than  it  might  otherwise 
come  before  us. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  du>tingui.shed  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  I  Mr    Chavez  I 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr  President.  I  will 
vote  to  confirm  the  nomination  of  Mr 
Weaver  or  any  other  qualified  person  if 
the  proper  committee  recommend.s  such 
approval,  but  I  cannot  vote  for  the  meth- 
od resorted  to  in  thiii  instance 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  di->tini.;uished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansa^s. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  ft 
glorious  achievement  is  in  pro;.'ress  at 
this  hour.  The  astronaut.  Col.  John 
Glenn,  is  now  in  his  second  orbit  around 
the  globe  It  is  an  achievement  of  Amer- 
ican genius,  and  Its  successful  comple- 
tion should  be  engaging  our  prayers  at 
this  moment,  rather  than  a  squabble  of 
this  nature.  Unfortunately  and  unhap- 
pily for  us  in  the  Senate,  the  k^lories  of 
that  achievement,  as  it  is  now  in  prog- 
ress, are  beln«  marred  by  the  deplorable 
action  now  talcing  place  here  in  the  S«'n- 
ate  and  without  rhyme  or  rea.son  m  my 
Judgment. 

The  proposal  to  di.schar-:e  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Oi)eraUoiis  from 
the  further  consideration  of  ReorKaniza- 
tion  Plan  No  1  of  1962  at  thus  early  sta«e 
of  prescribed  procedure,  on  the  20th  day 
of  the  60  days  authorized  by  law.  Ls  con- 
trary to  all  the  precedents  of  the  St'nale 
Only  once  has  a  committee  been  dis- 
charged by  the  Senate  on  a  reort^aniza- 
tion  plan,  and  that  was  when  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  was  filed  only  13  days 
before  the  expiration  of  the  60-day  peritxl 
in  which  the  plan  would  have  none  into 
effect 

I  did  not.  under  thase  circumstances. 
oppose  it.  I  said  there  wa^s  justification 
since  the  committee  did  not  have  time  to 
process  it.  But  there  is  no  such  circum- 
stance or  justification  now  Someone 
has  just  said  that  this  has  to  be  done 
today.  If  it  has  to  be  done  today,  it 
should  have  been  done  2  weeks  ago  The 
committee  should  hav:  been  discharged 
t)efore  we  invited  the  witnesses  to  testify 
at  the  hearings,  in  order  to  make  a  rec- 
ord for  the  information  of  the  Senate 

But  now,  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
committee's  normal  and  proper  proce- 
dure, some  Senators  want  to  crucify  it. 
This  action  constitutes  an  unwarranted 
and  wanton  attack  upon  the  committee 
system  of  the  Congress.  It  violates  due 
process  and  greatly  Impairs  and  moves 
toward  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  Senate — a 
function  and  tradition  which  have 
earned  for  it  the  reputation  of  bein« 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world.  Does  the  procedure  proposed  to- 
day conform  to  that  reputation''  Do 
Senators  want  to  now  dispara^^e  that 
reputation?  Certainly  there  is  no  real 
ju.stification  for  doin«  that  There  is 
only  an  excuse  for  it.  but  not  one  that 
IS  worthy  of  your  acceptance. 

It  is  true  that  the  Reorganization  .Act 
of  1949  contains  a  provision  that  the 
committee  may  be  discharged  10  days 
after  a  resolution  of  disapproval  has 
been  filed,  but  that  provision  does  not 
carry  with  it  a  directive  that  a  commit- 
tee must  act  within  the  first  10  days 
after  .such  a  re.solution  has  been  filed. 


Heretofore  resolutions  proposing  the 
disapproval  of  rt^jrganizatlon  plans  have 
been  submitted  by  Senators  who  have 
sincerely  oppos*.'d  the  plans.  But  In  thu 
instance.  Senat<-  Resolution  288.  propos- 
in>,'  disapproval  of  the  plan  to  create 
a  Department  of  Urban  AfTairs  and 
Housinf,'.  was  submitted  by  a  Senator 
who  supports  the  plan 

Tlie  record  will  show  that  In  many 
instances,  us  the  Congress  anticipated 
*hen  the  act  was  approved,  resolutions 
of  disapproval  have  not  been  submitted 
until  30  days.  40  days,  or  In  one  case  47 
days  had  expired  after  the  resolution 
was  submitted,  before  it  was  considered 
in  the  Senate  This  provision  was  In- 
cluded so  that  If  a  Senator  determined 
to  submit  such  a  resolution  at  any  time 
prior  to  10  days  before  the  pUn  would 
become  effective  there  was  a  specific  as- 
surance that  a  vote  could  be  obtained 
on  the  res<^)lution  That  was  and  Is  its 
purpose 

In  only  one  instance  since  the  act 
»as  approved  has  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  be«n  dls- 
charveil  from  the  consideration  of  a 
resolution  to  disai)pro\e  a  reorganization 
plan  That  was  on  Reorganization  Plan 
No  7  of  1961.  on  which  a  resolution  of 
disi»pproval  »aN  not  filed  in  the  Senate 
until  July  28.  1961.  13  days  before  the 
plan  would  have  become  effective.  At 
that  tune  I  took  the  position  that  that 
was  not  sufTlcient  time  within  which  to 
p«'rnul  the  committer  to  hold  hearings 
and  submit  a  cotxsidered  and  proper  re- 
port on  the  plan     Accordingly,  although 

I  oppo.sed  discharKing  the  committee,  I 
mlerpos^-d  no  objection  to  having  the 
Senate  bring  the  matter  up  for  consid- 
eration through  the  di-icharge  procedure 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  In  cooperation 
with  the  staff  of  the  committee,  prepared 
an  analysis  of  actions  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Goverrmient  Opera- 
tions, which  shows  all  reorganization 
plans  submitted  since  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Art  was  approved  In  1949.  This 
tabulation  reflects  that,  on  the  average. 
55  days  have  elapsed  from  the  Ume  when 
a  plan  was  submitted  In  the  Senate 
until  a  resolution  was  reported,  and  that 
an  average  of  62  days  elapsed  during 
the  time  when  the  Senate  deliberated 
on  those  plans.  There  were  a  total  of  66 
plans  Resolutions  of  disapproval  were 
filed  on  33  of  them  On  some  of  them, 
no  votes  were  taken,  since  there  was  no 
opposition  to  them 

The  hearings  on  Reorganization  Plan 
No  1  of  1962  have  been  completed  after 
taking  3  full  days  of  testimony — Feb- 
ruary 14.  15,  and  16 

The  committee  heard  a  total  of  16 
witnesses.  8  for  the  plan  and  8  opposed 

The  committtH-  tried  to  be  fair.  State- 
ments were  inserted  m  the  record    from 

I I  organizations  who  were  for  the  plan 
and  4  who  were  against  It.  Also  In.serted 
m  the  record  were  a  total  of  300  tele- 
grams and  letters — 240  telegrams  against 
the  plan,  and  only  3  for  It;  and  47 
letters  against  and  10  for  the  plan 
Some  may  ask  why  there  is  that  ratio. 
It  Is  because  that  is  the  ratio;  that  is 
the  way  the  letters  came  in,  and  I  cannot 
help  that 
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In  addition  to  thoe«  letters  and  state- 
ments Included  In  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings, the  committee  cJso  received  a  total 
of  178  tele^ams  and  letters — 62  tele- 
grams and  116  lettei-s — which  were  not 
included.  Of  these.  174  opposed  the 
plan  and  only  4  favored  It. 

In  addition,  I  received  a  total  of  157 
telegrams  and  letters  from  my  own  State 
of  Arkansas.  All  but  one  of  them  were 
in  opposition  to  the  plan. 

So  we  are  not  here  considering  the 
merits  of  the  proposiU.  The  arguments 
on  the  merits  can  be  made  after  the  com- 
mittee has  made  its  report  to  the  Senate. 
But  without  due  deference  to  the  regu- 
lar procedure,  there  are  Senators  who 
say  that  today  they  are  going  to  violate 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  propriety  of  the 
legislative  procedure.  In  other  words, 
they  say  they  are  going  to  vote  to  dis- 
charge, and  perhapt.  besmirch,  a  com- 
mittee which  in  good  faith  has  tried  to 
do  lU  duty. 

Senators  are  correct  when  they  say 
there  will  be  other  chairmen  who,  and 
other  days  and  other  pr(^>08ed  legisla- 
UoQ  that  win  face  this  same  danger,  this 
aaune  challenge.  Do  this  thing  today  and 
it  will  Just  be  the  begJining. 

The  course  now  proposed  is  not  fair  to 
the  witnesses  who  came  before  the  cam- 
mittee.  and  had  labored  to  prepare  their 
statements,  and  undertook  to  aid  the 
Members  of  the  Semite,  their  represent- 
atives, so  as  to  hcU>  them  resolve  this 
Issue.  Senators  asked  that  those  wit- 
nesses be  beard;  and  now  the  testimony 
of  the  witaesses  can  soon  be  made  avail- 
able, but  Senators  have  not  as  yet  had 
any  chazMX  to  read  it.  Instead,  some 
Senators  wish  to  discharge  the  commit- 
tee from  further  consideration  of  the 
reaolution.  without  reading  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnessi^s  and  without  con- 
sidering it. 

I  want  to  emphasiie  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  that  this  Iriportant  and  neces- 
sary committee  function  of  holding 
hearings  Is  now  proposed  to  be  com- 
pletely nullified.  Tlie  hearings  cannot 
now  possibly  be  made  available  to  Sena- 
tors before  the  plan  is  scheduled  to  be 
voted  either  up  or  down.  The  corrected 
transcripts  cannot  be  processed  and 
printed  and  made  available  to  Senators 
until  Thursday  or  Piiday  of  this  week. 

It  Is  a  diaserrlce  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  compel  tliem  to  act  on  the 
motion  to  discharge  the  committee  be- 
fore they  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  hearing:{  and  to  analyse  the 
testimony. 

The  testimony  taken  at  Ube  bearings 
was  not  as  pro  formii  as  some  may  con- 
tend. Many  Issues  ^7hlch  have  been  In- 
jected should  have  (crious  study  before 
Senators  are  requinKl  to  make  a  final 
decision  on  the  merits  of  this  plan  and 
the  wisdom  of  approving  it. 

The  hearings  contsdn  strong  argu- 
ments on  both  sides,  which  call  attention 
to  facts  and  elemimts  of  persuasion 
which  this  body  should  know  about  and 
consider  before  it  voi'.es. 

The  Reorganization  Act  was  purported 
to  be  the  legislative  process  in  reverse; 
the  President  would  submit  a  plan,  with 
the  veto  power  veeU^  in  the  Congress. 
I  ask  every  Senator  to  examine  the  regu- 


lar legislative  process,  so  as  to  determine 
bow  long  It  would  take  a  committee,  act- 
ing with  due  diligence,  to  hold  hearings 
and  to  act  upon  a  bill  which  carries  with 
tt  the  aertoos  Impact  on  our  system  of 
government  that  is  proposed  by  this  re- 
organizatlMi  plan. 

Although  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  yery  ominous  trend  toward  the 
surrender  of  the  legislative  functions  of 
the  Congress  to  the  executive.  Members 
of  this  body  should  not  now  take  this 
most  aerlous  step  to  further  undermine 
and  erentually  destroy  the  normal  and 
legitimate  legislative  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  enough 
time  In  which  to  sufficiently  present  this 
matter.  I  regret  that,  but  the  law  limits 
the  time  for  debate  on  the  pending  mo- 
tion. 

If,  nevertheless,  imder  these  clrcum- 
Btaaoes.  and  with  the  background  which 
today  Is  before  the  Senate,  the  commit- 
tee Is  today  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution,  the  Sen- 
ate will  make  it  diincult  to  get  another 
Reorganization  Act  passed  or  to  get  the 
present  law  extended.  There  are  some 
things  that  are  right,  aixi  there  are  some 
Impositions.  When  we  passed  the  Re- 
organization Act  we  did  not  expect  it  to 
be  used  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  my  time  is  about  to  ex- 
pire so  let  me  say.  in  conclusion,  that 
the  brightness  of  the  legislative  skies  is 
clouded,  the  brilliance  of  statesmanship 
Is  dimmed,  and  the  light  of  fairness  and 
justice  in  this  Chamber  is  darkens!  to- 
day by  this  proposed  deplorable  action 
and  the  Irrevocable  Injiu-y  that  it  would 
inflict  upon  the  historic  dignity  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  legislative  processes  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

The  coamilttee  has  been  faithful  in 
the  performance  of  Its  duty.  It  has  in 
no  sense  obstructed,  delayed,  or  procras- 
tinated. Instead,  It  has  diligently  co- 
operated az>d  expeditiously  pursued  Its 
task  The  committee  has  reported  a  bill 
which  now  is  on  the  calendar;  but  I  was 
denied  the  privilege  of  making  a  motion 
that  the  Senate  take  up  today,  that  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  I  have  an  ad- 
ditional me-halX  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  one-half  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  an  ad- 
ditional one-half  minute. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But.  Mr.  President, 
now — Instead  of  being  praised  for  its 
work — the  committee  is  being  repudi- 
ated; instead  of  being  commended,  it  is 
being  publicly  censured.  Instead  of 
being  rewarded.  It  is  being  penalized  and 
punished.  Is  that  the  record  Senators 
want  to  make?  That  is  the  record  they 
will  make  and  that  is  the  precedent  they 
will  set  if  this  committee  is  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
take  that  regrettable  and  unworthy 
course. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Has  the 
Soiator  from  Arkansas  concluded? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  bMwe  concluded, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield  30  seconds 
to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  motion  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  will  not  be 
agreed  to. 

There  are  nuuiy  things  Into  which  the 
committee  should  IooJl. 

When  I  heard  the  Pnaldent  say  we 
are  not  doing  Justice  to  the  cities,  in 
connection  with  matters  of  housing  and 
urt>an  renewal  and  similar  matters.  I  in- 
quired of  the  Administrator  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  about 
what  we  were  doing  for  the  cities  in  Just 
one  phase — public  housing.  This  is 
back-door  financing.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  revolving  fund,  but  tt  only  revolves 
out;  It  does  not  come  back.  We  have 
spent  on  public  housing  approximately 
$1,300  million,  and  have  committed  or 
spoit  on  public  housing  an  additional 
$7,800  million;  and  when  we  finance  the 
100.000  new  units  which  we  have  author- 
ized, we  shall  add  another  $1,400  m01i(«: 
and  we  shall  put  into  public  housing 
alone  over  $14  billion.  That  is  all  In 
the  cities,  and  the  majority  of  it  is  in 
only  20  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxc(»]>  the 
letter,  which  I  received  today,  which 
gives  those  figures  on  Just  one  phase  of 
what  we  have  done;  and  yet  there  are 
some  who  want  to  create  a  new  Depart- 
ment on  geographical  lines,  to  help  only 
a  limited  proportion  of  our  population — 
on  the  groimd  that  the  dty  people  are 
not  getting  what  is  coming  to  them. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  submitted  by  Mr.  Robkst- 
soN  is  as  follows: 

HOTTSnf  C    AKS   Hdms 

FiNAirCS    ACBfCT, 

Waahinfton,  D.C..  February  19, 1962. 
Hon.  A.  Viujja  Robxxtson. 
17.5.  SeTiate.  Wtuhtnfftou.  D.C. 

Deam.  Sknatob  Robkbtsov:  The  following 
Information  is  furnished  in  response  to  your 
requert  of  January  2fl,  1962: 

The  total  deficit  for  the  low-rent  public 
housing  program  fund  was  $1  JM.090,744.oe 
u  of  December  31.  1961.  This  represents  the 
total  cost  of  operating  the  program  Including 
the  subsidy  and  administrative  costs  since 
Its  inception  In  1937. 

With  respect  to  the  597.316  dwelling  units 
under  annual  contributions  contracts  as  of 
June  30,  1961,  it  Is  estimated  that  accruing 
annual  contributions  totaling  $7.8  billion 
wUl  be  payable  In  the  future. 

As  of  December  31,  1961,  the  maximum 
annual  contributions  commitment  under 
existing  contracts  totaled  $275,003,719  per 
annum.  The  unused  authority  to  enter  into 
new  annual  contributions  contracts  was  the 
difference  between  this  figure  and  $336  mil- 
lion, or  $60,996,281.  Tb«  mazlxnum  commit- 
ment of  $275  million  will  be  substantially 
reduced  as  projects  become  permanently 
financed,  as  Indicated  In  the  table  on  page 
338  of  the  hearings  on  housing  legislation  of 
1961    before   the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
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the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency The  contributions  actually  payable 
each  year  will  be  lesa  than  the  commitment 
by  the  amount  of  all  project  residual  re- 
ceipts. 

While  there  have  been  some  outlays  of  cash 
by  local  governmenu,  these  amounts  have 
not  been  slgnincant  In  terms  of  the  program 
as  a  whole  and  we  are  unable  to  furnish 
any  flgiires  because  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  accumulate  them  for  record  pur- 
poses. The  local  contributions  to  the  proj- 
ect required  by  the  United  SUtes  Housing 
Act  are  made  In  the  form  of  tax  exemption 
of  the  project  property.  The  act  requlr-s 
that  this  tax  exemption,  leas  payments  In 
lieu  of  taxes,  equal  at  least  one-flfth  of  the 
t    Federal  annual  contribution. 

If    you    desire    any    further    Information 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ROSZBT  C   Wkavkii. 

AAministTatoT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  a^  how  much  time  remains  to  both 
sides. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  has  18  minutes  remain- 
ing under  his  control;  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  1  minute  remaining  under 
his  control. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  as  much  of  the  time  under 
my  control  s«  I  may  need;  and  when  I 
complete  what  I  have  to  say,  I  shall  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  under  my 
control. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
answer  to  some  of  the  allegations  which 
have  been  raised  on  this  floor  this  after- 
noon. I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  Senate  bill  1633, 
as  presented  last  year  by  the  administra- 
tion, is  Identical  in  spirit  and  purpose 
with  the  reorganization  plan  sent  down 
by  the  President  this  year. 

Let  me  also  say.  that  according  to  the 
information  I  have,  the  same  witnesses, 
generally  speaking,  appeared  on  both  oc- 
casions; and  last  year  there  came  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions 238  pages  of  hearings.  That  par- 
ticular proposal.  Senate  bill  1633,  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  It  was  also  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  counterpart  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee — and  by  the 
policy  committee  of  this  body.  But  it 
was  not  called  up.  because  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  other  body  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee refused  to  allow  a  rule,  after  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  conunittee  had  ap- 
proved the  proposal. 

There  was  no  choice  left  for  the  Presi- 
dent but  to  send  down  a  reorganization 
proposal.  I  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
the  members  of  his  committee  for  the 
diligence  which  they  have  shown,  but  I 
must  say.  in  all  frankness,  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  am  bringing  up  this 
proposal  at  the  present  time  is  that  it 
may  well  be  the  only  opportunity  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  have  to  vote  on 
the  creation  of  a  new  Department,  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, we  can  talk  about  all  the  tech- 
nicalities; that  we  are  against  this  par- 
ticular proposal,  even  though  we  are  for 


the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs;  but  we  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  We  are  either  for  the  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  or  we  are 
against  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs — all  apologies  and  abihs 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 

People  can  understand  that,  so  far  a.s 
the  proposal  before  us  is  concerned,  this 
is  the  only  opportunity  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  have  to  make  their  views 
known  as  to  whether  they  desire  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs, a  Department  which  will  look  after 
the  interests  of  70  percent  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  people  who  in  effect  have 
no  representation  today,  people  who 
when  their  representatives  come  down 
here  to  Washington,  have  to  ko  to  var- 
ious departments,  seeking  aid.  assist- 
ance, and  advice. 

There  were  no  dilatory  tactics  u.sed  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions under  the  chairmanship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  I 
repeat,  he  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
way  he  has  operated  and  conducted  the 
affairs  of  his  committee  I  want  to  say 
again  though,  Mr.  President,  we  can  use 
all  the  technicalities  we  desire,  make  all 
the  alibis  and  apologies  we  want— the 
only  choice  we  are  going  to  have  i.s  on 
this  motion,  and  on  this  motion  we  are 
going  to  show  whether  we  are  for  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs or  against  it 

Mr.  President,  I  support  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No    1  of  1962. 

There  are  no  great  metrofwlitan  areas 
in  Montana  that  compare  with  these  in 
man>'  other  States  of  the  Union  Never- 
theless. Montana  Ls  growing  steadily,  her 
population  increased  by  more  than  16 
percent  during  the  1950's  Much  of  that 
increase  occurred  in  Montana's  cities 
and  large  towns.  They  will  be  experienc- 
ing, in  the  years  to  come,  the  familiar 
problems  of  urban  growth  that  make  the 
creation  of  this  Department  necessary 
and  desirable 

The  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  a  necessary  step  toward 
serving  the  people  of  an  agricultural  na- 
tion. In  the  years  since  its  e.stablLsh- 
ment,  the  distribution  of  our  population, 
as  well  as  its  number,  has  changed  radi- 
cally. We  are  no  longer  a  predominantly 
agricultural  nation.  Seven  out  of  every 
ten  Americans  now  live  in  major  urban 
areas 

This  means,  Mr  Pre.sident.  that  7  out 
of  every  10  Americans  are  confronted  by 
problems  peculiar  to  urban  life  The 
resolution  of  these  problems  us  es.senlial 
to  the  quality  of  our  individual  and  com- 
mon life 

The  President  said  in  his  message  on 
submittmg  the  plan : 

There  must  be  expansii'U.  but  irderly  iiiul 
planned  expansion,  not  exp'.ijslon  and  sprawl 
Basic  public  facilities  must  be  extended  ever 
further  Into  the  areas  Biirroiindlng  urban 
centers  but  they  must  be  planned  and  coor- 
dinated s<)  as  to  fav')r  rather  than  hamper 
the  sound  growth  of  our  communities  The 
scourge  of  blight  must  be  overcome,  and  the 
central  core  areas  of  our  cities  wi'.h  ail  their 
great  richness  of  economic  and  cultural 
wealth,  must  be  restored  to  lasting  vitality 
New  values  must  be  created  to  provide  a  more 
efficient  local  economy  and  provide  revenues 


to  support  essential  local  services  Sound 
old  housing  must  be  conserved  and  Im- 
proved, and  new  housing  created,  to  serve 
l)etter  all  Income  groups  In  our  population 
and  to  move  ever  closer  to  th_  goal  of  a 
decent  h>>me  In  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family  We  will 
net{leci  our  riiies  at  our  peril,  for  in  neglect- 
ing them  we  neglect  the  Nation. 

This  is  an  extensive  list  of  problems 
and  responsibilities,  Mr.  President.  It 
does  not  overstate  the  needs  of  our  city 
populations:  rather  It  define*  them 
exactly.  What  becomes  clear  from  an 
examination  of  this  list  is  that  urban 
problems  are  real  enough,  distinct 
enough,  and  crucial  enough,  to  require 
the  e.stablishment  of  a  .separate  depart- 
m»'nt  of  Cabinet  rank,  in  order  that  the 
Govfrnment  may  meet  its  responsibilities 
to  Its  urban  i)opulation 

There  should  be  included,  in  the 
highest  councils  of  the  Nation,  a  repre- 
.sentatup  of  the  city  dwellers  of  the 
United  Siiite.s  There  should  be  brought 
logfther,  under  one  roof  and  within  one 
organization  responsible  to  a  "Ingle  ad- 
ministrator, the  agencies  established  by 
law  to  deal  with  the  various  facets  of 
city  life  What  is  here  proposed  is  not 
the  monopolizing  of  responsibility  for 
urban  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Federal 
Government,  the  principal  responsibility 
for  city  policy  and  administration  will 
remain  in  the  cities  and  States.  What 
is  proposed  us  a  rational  organization  for 
what  responsibility  we  do  acknowledge  as 
ours  in  tlie  National  Government. 

Mr  President,  as  a  proposal  for  better 
Government  organization,  how  has  the 
President  s  proposal  withstood  attacks 
witiun  or  without  this  Chaml)er?  What 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  Judg- 
ment expressed  by  those  who  are  best 
Informed  on  the  subject — those  who 
have  worked  with  and  k)est  understand 
the  organualion  of  our  Government  and 
Its  problems?  Without  doubt,  they  over- 
whelmingly support  the  creation  of  the 
new  Dipartment  They  include  former 
administrators  of  the  very  programs  wr 
are  discussing;  special  study  groups  -ii'l 
commissions  established  to  study,  inv.  .s- 
tigate,  and  recommend  proposals  foi 
improving  Gtncrnment  orgamzatlon 
and  i>eople  from  our  communities  wlio 
have  had  the  greatest  experience  with 
these  same  programs,  and  know  what 
type  of  Federal  organization  can  be  of 
greatest  service  to  them. 

We  al.so  have  the  benefit  of  extensive 
hearings  and  favorable  reports  by  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  We  have  the 
favorable  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  on  legislation 
almost  Identical  with  the  reorganization 
plan  Above  all.  the  proposal  itself  Is  a 
recommendation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  adjusting  the  organi- 
zation of  the  executive  branch.  In  his 
judgment,  as  head  of  the  executive 
branch,  the  Department  is  urgently 
needed  to  enable  him  to  discharge  most 
effectively  the  responsibilities  in  this 
area  plac»xl  upon  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  by  ttie  statutes  enacted  by  the 
Congress 

Why  is  expert  judgment  so  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  President's 
proposal?  B<'cause  the  new  Department 
will  meet  pressing  needs  to  Improve  the 
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facilities  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
administering  urban  affairs  and  housing 
n:.itters. 

Should  we  in  the  Congress  tell  the 
President  and  the  country  that  the  af- 
fairs of  our  cities  and  other  urban  areac 
are  not  important  enough  for  him  to 
consider  at  the  Cabinet  level?  This 
seems  inconceivable  today,  with  all  of 
our  mounting  mim  dpal  problems  of 
housing,  commuter  txansportation.  and 
public  facilities,  and  with  the  tremen- 
dous impact  of  Fedei  al  programs  in  this 
field  on  the  Nation'.!  economy  and  the 
tLscal  and  credit  policies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  If  thes;  problems  are  suf- 
ficiently important  for  Cabinet  level 
consideration,  on  what  principle  of 
good  government  do  we  deny  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  assistant  on  urban  and 
housing  matters  the  Cabmet  rank  war- 
ranted by  the  functions  he  administers? 
On  what  principle  do  we  deny  his  agency 
the  rank  of  a  deparUnent? 

Now.  Mr.  Presiden .,  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  proposal  was  brought  up  in  this 
body  was  to  give  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  a  chance  to  vote,  t>ecause  had  it 
been  brought  up  in  the  House  first,  indi- 
cations are  that  It  would  experience 
great  difficulty  over  tnere. 

I  want  to  say  that  what  has  been  done 
m  bringing  this  particular  proposal  up 
today  under  this  unusual  procedure  has 
not  t>een  meant  to  demean  the  chairman 
of  the  Conxmittee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, a  man  for  wh3m  I  have  the  high- 
est respect,  a  man  under  whom  I  served, 
whom  I  admire  and  have  a  great  deal 
of  affection  for;  but  we  do  want  a  vote 
in  the  Senate.  May  I  say  that  the  Con- 
gress, contrary  to  what  has  been  said  on 
the  floor  today,  is  not  being  penalized  by 
the  action,  but  the  President  is.  because 
he  has  taken  the  only  course  open  to 
him  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  70  per- 
cent of  the  people  cf  our  country;  aiKl 
by  our  votes  we  are  going  to  make  our 
decision  known. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  telegram  from 
McAllen.  Tex.,  which  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

Humbly  but  with  all  the  vigor  and  force 
at  our  command,  we  solicit  your  active  sup- 
port for  the  bill  crea~.lng  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs.  As  the  oActal  spokesmen  of 
the  three  strongest  atid  best  known  organ- 
izations of  the  Span tsb -speaking  cltlBens  in 
the  five  Southwestern  States  and  In  many 
other  parU  of  our  country,  we  stand  100  per- 
cent behind  President  Kennedy  on  this  Issue. 

The  telegram  is  sifned  by  Dr.  Hector  P. 
Garcia,  of  Corpus  Christ!.  Tex.,  foimder 
of  the  American  GI  Fonun  and  national 
president  of  PASSO;  Ralph  Estrada. 
Tucson.  Ariz.,  supreme  president  of  All- 
anza;  Ed  Idar,  Jr.,  McAllen.  Tex.,  execu- 
tive secretary  for  American  GI  Forum 
of  Texas  and  for  Texas  PASSO. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire telegram  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  lx>  be  printed  in  the 
RiroRD,  as  follows: 

McAiXKM,  Tbx.,  FebruoTy  19.  19S2. 
Senator  Mikx  MaifsmaD, 
Care  o/  J.  Carlos  McCormick, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.: 

Humbly  but  with  all  the  vigor  and  foro* 
at    our    command,    we    solicit    your    actlTS 


■ujKKMrt  for  the  bill  creating  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs.  As  the  official  spokesman 
of  the  three  strongest  and  best  known  or- 
ganisations of  the  Spanish-speaking  citi- 
zens In  the  five  Southwestern  States  and  In 
many  other  parts  of  our  country,  we  stand 
100  percent  behind  President  Kennedy  on 
this  Issue. 

We  deplore  exceedingly  the  fact  that  this 
Issue  Is  endangered  by  the  misconception 
that  It  Is  a  civil  rights  Issue.  We  feel  the 
mare  fact  that  Dr.  Weaver  may  head  the 
new  Department  Is  completely  immaterial 
and  Irrelevant  to  the  real  Issue  which  Is  the 
need  for  people  In  urban  areas  to  have  a 
spokesman  In  the  Cabinet  pressing  for  their 
needs. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  70  percent  of  the 
citizens  of  our  country  reside  in  urban 
areas  and  that  a  very  similar  percent  of  our 
Spanish -speaking  citizens  are  similarly  sit- 
uated and  stand  to  benefit  immediately  and 
directly  by  the  creation  of  this  Department. 

U.S.  census  and  other  statistical  studies 
among  the  Spanish -speaking  population  In 
the  five  Southwestern  States  Indicate  the 
following  shocking  statistics  In  regards  to 
housing  among  this  population  group: 

In  Arizona  43 i>  percent  of  our  people  live 
in  houses  that  have  no  Inside  flush  toilet 
facilities.  In  California  this  percent  Is  14; 
In  Colorado,  it  is  30.6;  In  New  Mexico,  6€.8 
percent,  and  In  Texas  58.4. 

With  respect  to  housing  that  Is  over- 
crowded and  in  which  there  are  far  m(x« 
than  the  national  average  of  1.5  persons  per 
room,  the  percent  fit  Spanish -speaking  per- 
sons In  .\rlzoua  living  In  such  housing  Is 
38.5.  In  California,  It  Is  16.3;  In  Colorado. 
30.3;  In  New  Mexico,  31;  and  In  Texas.  39.5 
percent. 

With  respect  to  housing  among  the  Span- 
ish-speaking population  that  has  no  piped 
running  water  Inside  the  housing  unit,  the 
percent  In  Arizona  is  18.8:  In  Colorado,  it 
is  18.6;  in  New  Mexico.  32.4;  in  Texas.  38.4; 
and  only  California  shows  this  problem 
ameliorated  to  the  extent  where  only  3.8  of 
our  people  are  affected. 

We  can  cite  similar  statistics  in  many 
other  factors  with  respect  to  housing  and 
to  conditions  iffectlng  our  people  in  every 
major  urban  area  in  the  country  where 
they  are  to  be  found. 

Th»  Spanlsh-speakmg  persons  form  the 
second  largest  ethnic  minority  group  In  the 
entire  country  but  their  living  and  working 
conditions  are  the  worst  \n  the  country. 
The  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  Is  vital  to 
the  development  of  this  group  of  citizens, 
particularly  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
United  States.  We  feel  such  Department 
will  put  all  citizens  m  the  urban  areas  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  In  rural  areas  who 
now  have  a  Cabinet  post  looking  to  their 
welfare.  A  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  can 
be  Instrtunental  in  solving  housing  prob- 
lems and  developing  programs  of  benefit  to 
urban  dwellers  many  of  whom,  and  particu- 
larly among  the  Spanish-speaking,  do  not 
now  qualify  under  the  various  programs  af- 
fecting housing. 

The  stand  stated  herein  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  proper  resolutions  and  other  ac- 
tions of  our  respective  organizations  the 
last  one  being  a  resolution  adopted  by 
PASSO  at  its  convention  In  San  Antonio 
recently. 

Dr.  Hectos  p.  Oabcia. 

COEPXTS  Chbisti,  Txx. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrkt] 
from  the  American  Mimicipal  Associa- 
tion. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amxkican  MuinciPAi.  Association, 

February  16,  1962. 
Hon.    HlTBEKT   H.   Humphsst, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sznatob  Hxjmphbxt:  On  behalf  of 
the  American  Municipal  Association  I 
strongly  tuge  your  support  of  the  President's 
reorganization  plan  to  create  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing.  Our  associa- 
tion has  been  on  record  In  favor  of  such 
a  Department  since  ISSS,  and  Just  last  Au- 
gust the  delegates  to  our  American  Mu- 
nicipal Congress  reiterated  our  posUlon. 

There  Is  no  group  which  Is  more  J  nous 
of  the  powers  of  local  governments  to  deal 
with  local  problems  than  the  mayors  and 
other  municipal  officials  of  America.  If  we 
thought  this  Department  would  m  any  man- 
ner lessen  the  vitality  and  independence  of 
local  govo^mient  In  America,  we  would  be 
In  the  forefront  of  the  fight  against  It.  We 
are  also  convinced  that  It  will  not  In  any 
way  alter  ova  relationships  with  our  own 
State  governments.  It  cannot,  because  we 
are  creatures  of  our  States,  and  can  only  act 
with  the  acquiescence  of  the  States. 

The  new  Department  will  not  create  any 
new  programs  or  appropriate  any  additional 
funds  tar  urban  areas.  However,  as  you 
know,  tinder  legislation  already  jMsaed  by 
Congress  otir  Federal  Oovemment  and  mu- 
mcipal  governments  Increasiii^y  and  Ir- 
revocably are  mvolved  with  one  another  m 
the  field  of  urban  developmsnt.  We  are 
convinced  that  tliese  eslstlng  relationships 
will  be  mom  soundly  admlntstsred  under  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing, 
headed  by  an  official  at  Cabtnst  rank. 

We  believe  the  question  before  you  Is  not 
a  partisan  one.  If  It  were,  our  organization, 
which  represents  mimldpal  facials  of  both 
parties,  could  not  support  It.  We  do  sup- 
port It.  and  we  urge  your  support. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OOSDON  S.  Clxmton, 
President,  Mayor  of  Seattle. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  majority  leader  concludes,  will  he 
yield  for  three  questions? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  ^  COTTON.  If  the  c(»mnittee  is 
not  discharged,  is  there  any  danger  that 
the  President's  plan  will  go  into  effect 
without  some  of  us  who  are  against  it 
having  a  chance  to  vote  against  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  committee 
is  not  discharged,  the  proposal  will  re- 
main in  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations.  I  am  quite  certain  that,  if 
that  is  done,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  will  do  what  he  can  to  make 
a  report  to  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of 
the  hearings  held  by  his  committee.  It 
is  my  further  understanding  that  if  a 
vote  were  held  in  the  committee.  It  might 
be  favorable  on  the  question  of  reporting 
the  President's  reorganization  proposal. 
It  is  my  understanding — I  do  not  know, 
but  it  Is  my  considered  Judgment — that 
if  the  Senate  does  not  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure today,  so  far  as  the  other  body  is 
concerned,  they  will  vote,  they  may  well 
kill  the  measure,  and  Senators  will  not 
have  a  chance  to  make  their  stand 
known. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  if  they  do  not  kill 
the  measure,  s<Hne  of  us  who  are  opposed 
to  it  will  have  a  chance  to  record  our 
stand  against  it  later? 
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Ift.  MANSFIEI2>.  Te>.  The  outlook 
for  House  actton  la  zu>t  too  food.  So  far 
aa  we  are  concerned,  in  my  opinion  thla 
Is  the  only  chance  we  will  have  to  vote 
on  the  creation  of  a  Etepartment  of  Ur- 
ban Affairs.  We  can  use  all  the  alibis, 
we  can  cite  all  the  technicalities,  but  this 
is  the  test;  if  it  carries  it  will  be  talcen 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  committee  and 
brought  before  the  Senate  for  10  hours 
of  deliberation  and  debate.  We  will  then 
have  another  chance,  on  the  merits  of 
the  proposal,  to  decide  whether  we  are 
in  favor  of  toe  creation  of  such  a  de- 
partment or  not.  The  choice  is  that  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  that  unless  this  vote  is 
taken  affirmatively.  Senators  will  have 
no  chance  to  vote  on  the  setting  up  of 
an  Urban  Affairs  Department.  What 
would  prevent  the  majority  leader  at 
any  time  from  making  a  motion  to  call 
up  the  bill  now  on  the  calendar.  S.  1633. 
which  the  majority  leader  has  said  is 
identical  to  the  proposal  now  pending? 

BIT.  MANSFIELD.  Action  by  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  and  perhaps 
action  by  the  House  itself,  if  it  acted 
on  the  proposal. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  that  prevent 
the  Senate  from  taking  actkrn? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  but  it  would 
be  a  futile  gesture,  and  the  majority 
leader  does  not  believe  in  futile  gestures 
any  more  than  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida does. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  has 
stated  he  believes  this  proposal  is  going 
to  be  defeated  in  the  other  body.  There- 
fore, would  it  not  be  an  exercise  in  fu- 
tility to  act  on  it  and  pass  it  here  in 
this  body? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  because  if  we 
have  a  chance  to  pass  upon  the  issue 
here,  we  would  make  our  position  known, 
and  perhaps  the  other  body  would  be 
influenced  thereby.  At  the  moment  I 
would  say  action  does  not  look  too  fa- 
vorable in  the  other  body,  but  who  knows, 
if  we  are  successful  here,  what  the  effect 
might  be  there?  Nobody  can  foretell, 
but  I  think  we  ought  to  act  In  accord- 
ance with  our  responsibilities  and  do 
something  which  would  be  of  benefit  to 
the  urban  areas  of  our  country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND      I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT^.  Ttie  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  yields  back  his  time. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirk- 
SKK]  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  only  one  question  before  the  Senate. 
Are  we  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Senate  committee  system  under  the 
rules? 

I  might  amplify  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  said. 
When  the  vote  is  taken — and  I  trust  the 
committee  will  not  be  discharged — the 
majority  leader  can  make  a  motion  to 
consider  the  bill  for  reorganization, 
which  is  on  the  calendar,  and  along  with 
that  is  the  fact  that  it  will  be  amend- 
able by  the  Senate,  unlike  the  reorgani- 


zation plan,  which  eannot  be  amended. 
We  can  work  our  will  on  It.  and  we  shall 
have  a  fiill  and  fair  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  this  issue. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BiANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
siiggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmfi. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jecuon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Rakdolph)  to  discharge  Uie 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
from  further  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  288.  proposing  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1962.  Those  in  favor 
of  discharging  the  committee  will  vote 
"yea",  those  opposing  dlschiiXKiiu  the 
committee  will  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  Yxt-n  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rt)ll 

The  result  was  announced — yeiis  42. 
nays  58.  as  follows: 

1  No    20  Leg  1 
YEAS    AZ 


BarUett 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

BarUlcK 

JarkaoQ 

Morse 

BvrU.  W   Va. 

Ja>-it« 

.Mors 

C.irroU 

KeaunR 

Mu.'Kie 

C&«e  NJ. 

Kefauver 

N*ub*rjier 

Church 

Kerr 

Fastur« 

CUrIt 

Long.  Mo. 

Pell 

Do'igia* 

L)ng   Hawaii 

Proxmire 

KnTle 

Ma^cnuAon 

Scott 

Oor« 

Man>nel<l 

Smith.  Maaa. 

Orwnln« 

McCarthy 

fc'ymlnijtt  n 

Hart 

M-Oee 

WlUlaim   N  J 

Uartke 

McNir'ara 

Yarboroutth 

HicKey 

Metcair 

NAYS— 68 

Young,  Oh.o 

AlHen 

Dworahak 

Muntft 

Ailott 

Eaatland 

Murphy 

Anderaoa 

El.ender 

Pca.'soa 

Brail 

Ervin 

Proury 

Be:.nett 

Tov.g 

Randolph 

Bible 

Pulbrlght 

Robertaon 

B0SK» 

Ooltl»at«r 

R'lssell 

FU5h 

Haycl«n 

S.ilion»tall 

Bucier 

H  cKenlooper 

Srnathert 

ByrU.  V&. 

Hill 

S  tilth  Maine 

Cannon 

Holland 

Sparkman 

Capehart 

Hr^«ka 

Stennia 

Ctu-Uon 

JohDstoa 

Talmad^e 

Cwp.  S   E>a*. 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Chavez 

Kuchel 

T-^wer 

Cooper 

Lauacha 

WUey 

Cottoa 

Long.  La. 

wuuaina.  Del. 

Curtia 

McClrilan 

Yaun«.  N    Dak. 

D  rk.s«n 

Mnier 

Dodd 

Morton 

So     Mr. 

Rani>olph'8 

motion     was 

rejected. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.     Mr 

.   President,    a 

parliamentary  mquiry 

The  VICE  PR^>?IDENT. 

The  Senator 

will  state  It. 

Mr     McCLELLAN.     As 

I   understand 

the  rule,  a  motion  to  recorisider  the  vote 
Is  not  in  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
Is  correct 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  am  extremely  disappointed  at 
the  outcome  of  the  vote  which  has  just 
been  taken.  I  believe  it  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  that  the 


fote  was  M  to  42.  which  indicates  that 
all  100  Senators  are  present,  which  Is 

an  event  in  itself. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  are  two  erents 
today;  a  100-percent  attendance  by  the 
Senate  and  the  orbiting  of  the  earth  by 

Colonel  Qlenn. 


LIMITATION  OF  TIME  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  until  2  o'clock,  and  at  2 
o  clock,  the  unfinished  business  (HR. 
5M3'  lie  laid  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection   it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On    request    of    Mr.    MANsmu.   and 

by  unanimou.s  con.sent.  the  Subeommlt- 
tee  on  Irrigation  of  the  Committee  on 
Int<  rlor  and  In.'^ular  Affairs  was  author- 
Iztxl  to  me«t  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 
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MAJOR  STATUTORY  SALARY  SYS- 
TEMS OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT—MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  <H    DOC    NO    344  > 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  to- 
day tlie  President  of  tiie  United  States 
sent  a  message  to  the  Congress  relating 
to  siilary  systems  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
tiie  me.s6age  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee,  and  that  the  message 
be  printed  m  the  Rscoio.  without  read- 
mg. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  so  ordered. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Po6t  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  success  of  this  Government,  and 
thus  the  success  of  our  Nation,  depends 
in  the  last  analysis  upon  the  quality  of 
our  career  services.  The  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  de- 
cisions made  by  me  and  the  department 
and  agency  heads,  must  all  be  imple- 
mented by  the  career  mm  and  women 
In  the  Federal  service  In  foreign  affairs, 
national  defease,  science  and  technology, 
and  a  host  of  other  fields,  they  face  un- 
precedented problems  of  unprecedented 
importance  and  perplexity.  We  are  all 
dependent  on  their  sense  of  loyalty  and 
responsibility  as  well  as  their  competence 
and  energy;  and  Just  as  they  have  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  Goveriunent.  so  does 
the  Government  have  obligations  to 
them. 

We  properly  establish  high  standards 
for  our  public  servants.  We  Investigate 
their  character  and  associations  before 
considering  them  for  employment.  We 
hire  them  only  after  they  have  passed 
difficult  examinations.  We  require  them 
U)  abide  by  rigorous  standards  of  con- 
duct and  ethics.  We  demand  consist- 
ently high  performance  from  them  on  the 
job.     Accordingly,  the  salaries  for  the 


services  they  perform  should  be  fixed 
under  well-understood  and  objeethre 
standards,  high  enough  to  attract  and 
retain  competent  personnel.  sufBclently 
flexible  to  motivate  Initiative  and  Indus- 
try, and  comparable  with  the  salaries  re- 
ceived by  their  counterparts  In  private 
life.  To  pay  more  than  this  is  to  be  im- 
falr  to  the  taxpayers — to  pay  less  Is  to 
degrade  the  public  serrlce  and  endanger 
our  national  security. 

Unforttmately  these  basic  standards 
for  Federal  salary  systems  are  not  met 
today.  Too  many  Federal  employees  are 
underpaid  in  proportion  to  their  respon- 
sibilities. Too  many  receive  smaller 
salaries  than  are  paid  by  many  private 
Industries,  and  even  by  many  State  and 
local  governments,  for  less  responsible 
work.  Too  many  top-grade  or  super- 
visory Federal  employees  are  paid  little 
more,  and  sometimes  even  less,  than 
their  subordmates.  Too  many  key  career 
employees  are  unable  to  afford  continued 
public  service. 

Existing  statutory  FMeral  pay  struc- 
tiu-es  cannot  be  justified  as  sound  and 
equitable,  either  internally  or  externally. 
Internally,  salaries  between  rarlous 
levels  of  work  should  be  enough  to  pro- 
vide an  incentive  to  undertake  more 
responsible  duties  and  to  represent,  dol- 
larwlae.  fair  differences  in  work  require- 
ments. Over  the  years,  piecemeal  statu- 
tory revisions— with  primary  emphasis 
on  bringing  the  lower  pay  levels  abreast 
of  changes  in  the  cost  of  living — have 
severely  compressed  the  spread  between 
the  top  and  bottom  salaries.  The  8.8- 
to-1  and  12-to-l  salary  ratios  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  Classification  Act 
and  Postal  Field  Service  grades  existing 
prior  to  World  War  II  have  shrunk  to 
ratios  of  less  than  6  to  1.  making  it  im- 
possible to  offer  pay  increases  consistent 
with  the  added  responsibilities  of  grade- 
to-grade  promotion,  or  to  offer  an  ap- 
propriate range  of  incentives  within  a 
particular  grade.  There  is  little  con- 
sistency or  logic  in  the  salary  differences 
between  existing  grade  levels.  And  em- 
ployees paid  under  a  wage  board  sys- 
tem, with  wages  based  on  the  prevailing 
rates  in  industry,  are  frequently  paid 
more  than  their  supervisors  whose 
salaries  are  fixed  by  the  more  rigid  and 
less  logical  provisions  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act. 

Elxtemally.  except  for  employees  paid 
under  wage  board  systems,  Federal  sal- 
aries generally  do  not  compare  favor- 
ably and  cannot  compete  successfully 
with  private  industry.  E^ry  objective 
survey  has  demonstrated  that  salaried 
Government  employees  at  almost  every 
work  level  receive  less  compensation,  on 
a  national  average  basis,  than  private 
employees  performing  similar  work — and 
the  greater  the  level  of  difficulty  and 
re.sponsibillty  the  greater  the  gap  be- 
tween Federal  and  private  pay.  A  Fed- 
eral employee  beginning  a  professional 
or  adminL-Jtrative  career  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  maximum  salary  Increase  of 
no  more  than  four  and  one  quarter  times 
his  entrance  salary,  whereas  his  counter- 
part in  private  industry  can  look  for- 
ward to  an  increase  of  six  or  seven  times 
his  beginning  salary.  Moreover,  the 
Federal  employees  top  salary,  if  he  stays 


to  reach  It.  wlB  be  leM  than  half  that  of 
his  private  enterprise  eoimterpart 

Even  StMe  and  local  governments  have 
passed  the  Federal  Government.  The 
head  of  a  Federal  Cabinet  department 
receives  leas  than  the  head  of  a  New 
York  State  department — ^less  than  the 
average  salary  paid  to  the  superintend- 
ents of  schools  in  cities  over  500,000  pop- 
ulation. TTie  highest  paid  Federal 
employees  under  the  Clflisslflcation  Act 
would  obtain  higher  salaries  if  they  were 
working  in  the  State  career  service  in 
Georgia.  Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
niinola,  Michigan,  or  California,  for  ex- 
ample— or  for  the  cities  of  St.  Louis, 
Denver.  Detroit.  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles, and  Philadelphia. 

The  difficulty  has  been  the  lack  of 
both  an  accepted  objective  standard  for 
determining  Federal  salary  levels  and 
a  consistent  procedure  for  review  and  ad- 
justment. The  result  has  been  a  steady 
attrition  of  valued  employees,  an  in- 
ability to  attract  many  top  quality  col- 
lege graduates  and.  in  the  long  run,  a 
waste  of  Federal  funds — discouraging 
the  initiative,  efficiency,  and  dedication 
that  accompany  recognition  and  stature, 
and  requiring  enormous  expenditures 
each  year  to  recruit  and  train  new  re- 
placements for  employees  who  leave  the 
service  for  reasons  of  inadequate  pay. 
We  can  no  longer  defer  the  necessary 
corrective  measures  or  continue  the 
existing  lack  of  standards:  and  recent 
studies  and  measurement  techniques  now 
make  possible  the  kind  of  wholly  new 
approach  that  commonsense  requires. 

A    nSEBAI.    PAT    BKTOKM    PaOGKAK 

I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress  with 
this  message  legislation  designed  to  re- 
form the  major  statutory  salary  systems 
of  the  Federal  Government,  benefiting 
all  of  the  1,640,000  employees  throughout 
the  world  who  are  paid  under  the  various 
Federal  statutory  pay  plans — the  Classi- 
flcation  Act,  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Compensation  Act,  the  Foreign  Service 
Act,  and  the  medicine  and  surgery  salary 
system  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Although  flat  increases  for  lower  paid 
workers  are  included  as  a  matter  of 
equity,  the  essence  of  this  bill's  objec- 
tives is  Federal  pay  reform,  not  simply  a 
Federal  pay  raise.  Where  pay  raises  re- 
sult from  the  establishment  of  objective 
pay  standards,  they  are  primarily  a  re- 
flection of  the  extent  to  which  Federal 
salaries  have  lagged  behind  the  national 
economy. 

This  proposal  has  two  principal 
features: 

1.  It  establishes  a  sound,  objective,  and 
continuous  standard  for  determining 
proper  salary  levels  by  following  the  con- 
cept of  comparability — reasonable  com- 
parability with  prevailing  private 
enterprise  salaries  for  the  same  levels 
of  work  insofar  as  this  is  possible,  as 
determined  from  painstaking  statistical 
surveys  and  careful  Job  comparisons:  and 

2.  It  establishes  realistic  and  appro- 
priate salary  relationships  both  within 
and  among  the  several  statutory  salary 
systems  and  each  of  their  grade  levels, 
by  following  the  principle  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work,  with  distinctions  in  pay 
consistent  with  distinctions  in  responsi- 
bility and  performance. 


001<FABAan.ITT 


Adoption  of  the  principle  of  ecmipa- 
rability  will  assure  equity  for  the  Federal 
employee  with  his  equals  throui^KMit  the 
nationial  economy — enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  compete  fairly  with  private  firms 
for  qtiallfied  personnel— «ukl  provide  at 
last  a  logical  and  factual  standard  for 
setting  Federal  salaries.  Reflected  in 
this  single  standard  are  such  legitimate 
private  enterprise  pay  considerations  as 
cost  of  living,  standard  of  living,  and  pro- 
ductivity, to  the  same  extent  that  those 
factors  are  resolved  into  the  going  rate 
over  bargaining  tables  and  other  salary 
determining  processes  in  private  enter- 
prise throughout  the  country. 

The  principle  has  a  history  of  wide  ac- 
ceptance. Within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  has  been  used  for  100  years: 
first  applied  to  Navy  yard  workers,  it  is 
now  applied  to  all  Federal  workers  in 
trades  and  crafts,  to  employees  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Author!^,  and  to  work 
under  Government  contracts  covered  by 
the  Walsh -Healey  and  Davis-Bacon  Acts. 
Many  State  and  local  governments,  as 
well  as  some  other  national  governments 
(such  as  Canada  and  the  United  King- 
dom) already  rely  on  this  principle. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  regard  that. 
In  marked  contrast  to  the  unfavorable 
situation  of  salaried  employees,  the  Fed- 
eral pay  practices  affecting  over  660.000 
workers  in  the  skilled  trades  and  crafts 
have  functioned  without  serious  conflict 
or  confusion.  Based  on  prevailing  rates, 
and  set  on  recommendation  of  wage 
boards,  their  pay  has  been  continuously 
maintained  at  levels  that  are  fair  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Government,  the 
taxpayer  and  the  emplojree. 

I  have  found  no  more  sensible  stand- 
ard for  determining  Government  sal- 
aries. The  Advisory  Panel  on  Federal 
Salary  Systems,  chaired  by  Ifr.  Clarence 
Randall,  In  Its  recent  report  to  me  called 
it  not  only  equitable  but  valid  and  emi- 
nently desirable.  The  aivUcation  of 
this  principle  permits  the  Ok>vemment 
to  meet  its  difficult  personnel  needs  with- 
out paying  more  than  is  necessary  or  less 
than  is  equitable.  It  was  not  feasible 
in  earlier  years;  but  now  ttie  recently 
introduced  annual  survey  of  professional, 
administrative,  technical  and  clerical 
salaries  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  provides  the  objective 
comparative  salary  data  needed  for  set- 
ting Federal  pay  scales.  Occupational 
rates  paid  by  private  employes  at  a 
given  work  level  of  difficulty,  responsi- 
bility and  required  qualifications  can  be 
combined  into  a  single  national  average 
private  enterprise  rate  for  work  equiva- 
lent to  a  Classification  Act  grade.  These 
Classification  Act  rates  in  turn  can  be 
used  to  establish  rates  for  the  corre« 
q)ondlng  grades  in  the  specialised  salary 
systems  of  the  Postal  Field  Service,  the 
Foreign  Service  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

DfTSBlf AL  AUMBicnrr 

The  internal  alinemoit  principle  rests 
on  two  basic  concepts:  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  and  distinctions  in  pay  con- 
sistent with  distinctions  in  work  and 
performance.  Although  these  concepts 
are  stated  in  the  present  Classification 
Act  and  are  implicit  in  the  Postal  Field 
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Service  Compensation  Act.  the  rt  gresslve 
and  flat  percentate  pay  aiUurtmenfca  of 
the  pMt  17  years  bave  tradtmlly  btotted 
out  ■nicto  of  the  maaainc  in  ttie  cur- 
rent pay  differentials  of  all  our  salary 
systems. 

Tbe  pay  schedules  I  am  recommendinc 
will  rccnlarlze  and  generally  enlarge  the 
differences  in  salaries  between  successive 
grade  levels,  recogniain*  more  appropri- 
ately the  differences  in  responsibility  in- 
volved, and  providinc  a  more  uniform 
(not  leas  than  10  percent)  progression  of 
salary  tevels  between  the  entry  rates  of 
successive  grades.  This  will  furnish  a 
greater  incentive  for  employees  striving 
to  prepare  themselves  for  higher  respon- 
sibilities. At  the  same  time,  these  new 
schedules  will  malte  more  meaningful  the 
within -crade  promotloDS  for  competent 
performance  of  duties,  and  will  provide 
better  incentives  for  those  who  spend 
most  of  their  careers  within  a  single 
grade,  by  iK'ovidlng  wider  salary  ranges 
(30  percent  except  for  the  top  two 
grades)  within  each  grade,  more  ade- 
<iuatc  and  UMure  numerous  within -grade 
salary  steps,  and  more  flexible  use  of 
salary  steps  to  recognise  exceptional 
achievement. 

Other  provisions  aimed  at  improving 
flezlMUty  will  (1)  facilitate  the  adjust- 
ment ot  Balariea  to  meet  critical  needs  by 
cumpetlnc  more  eqvally  with  private  in- 
dustry in  areas  or  in  occupations  in 
which  a  shortage  exists;  (2)  permit  the 
assignment  of  positions  to  the  upper 
grades  of  the  Clasaiflcation  Act  on  the 
basis  of  duties  and  responsibilities,  in- 
stead of  arbitrarily  limiting  the  number 
of  such  positions;  and  (3)  create  new 
upper  grades  to  bring  within  the  salary 
provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  all 
those  with  tc^  administrative  responsi- 
bilities who  are  not  Cabinet  or  sub-Cabi- 
net ofBcers  ev  heads  of  separate  agencies. 

The  new  salary  ranges  would  provide 
a  SO-peroent  range  between  the  entry 
rate  and  the  highest  rate  in  the  grade  for 
most  salaried  employees  under  the 
Classification  Act  and  a  40-percent  range 
for  the  lower  levels  of  the  Postal  Field 
Service.  This  is  comparable  to  the  pri- 
vate indtistry  ranges,  which  vary  be- 
tween 30  percent  and  50  percent  for  each 
position.  The  pay  ranges  in  the  lower 
levels  ci  the  Postal  Field  Service  are 
somewhat  broader  than  those  in  the 
Classification  Act,  in  recognition  of  the 
pattern  d  long  service  in  such  positions 
In  the  Postal  Pield  Service  and  the  need 
for  incentives  for  sustained  performance 
diurlng  tbe  entire  period  of  service. 

AJTNTIAI.   BEVUVr 

TO  maintain  the  comparability  prin- 
ciple, and  to  assure  that  other  features 
are  improved  with  experience,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  President  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  Conwess  on  the  re- 
lationship of  Federal  salaries  to  those 
reported  by  the  BLS  for  private  enter- 
prise, recommending  whatever  adjust- 
ments in  salary  schedules,  structure,  and 
policy  he  finds  advisable.  Where  adjust- 
menta  are  indicated,  they  would  be  ac- 
compUahcd  by  revision  at  the  CSassiflca- 
tlon  Act  pay  scales  and  by  Ihikage  of 
the  oClier  statutMy  systems  to  the  CHassi- 


fication  Act.  A  systematic  annual  re- 
view of  this  kind  is  essential  to  prevent 
Federal  salary  schedules  from  relapsing 
to  their  present  coBdltlona. 

TBS    VrVKM.   GBADBB 

Reform  of  the  existing  pay  schedules 
necessarily  Involves  Immediate  adjust- 
ment of  salaries  at  sdmost  all  grade  lev- 
els. But  both  our  experience  In  the 
attrition  of  higher  salaried  men  and 
women  and  all  objective  surveys  have 
disclosed  that  the  gap  between  private 
industry  salaries  and  (Government  sal- 
aries is  the  widest  at  the  upper  levels 
For  example:  The  most  recent  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  survey  shows  that 
06-14  and  OS-15  employees  receive  20 
percent  less  thaui  those  employees  in 
private  industry  in  comparable  posltlon.s 
A  1960  survey  of  21  large  companies  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commi.ssion  showed 
even  more  startling  disparities  at  higher 
levels.  ESnployees  In  these  companies 
performing  functions  comparable  to 
those  of  a  GS-10  received  twice  as  high 
a  salary  as  their  Federal  (jovernment 
employed  counterpart. 

Yet  these  are  the  very  levels  In  the 
career  service  In  which  our  need  for 
quality  Is  most  acute — in  which  keen 
judgment,  experience,  and  competence 
are  at  a  premium.  It  is  here  that  we 
face  our  most  difficult  personnel  prob- 
lems. It  is  at  these  grades  that  we  em- 
ploy our  top  scientists,  doctors  engi- 
neers, experts,  and  managers  Surely 
If  so  many  State  and  city  governments, 
as  earlier  cited,  are  willing  to  compete 
with  private  Industry  for  this  talent,  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  with  .ts  urgent 
missions  to  perform,  can  face  up  to  this 
problem  as  well.  As  a  practical  matter. 
the  full  principle  of  comparability  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  higher  salary  levels 
of  government;  but  I  consider  ade<]uate 
adjustment  in  our  top  executive  and  pro- 
fessional positions  to  be  the  most  vital 
single  element  of  correction  in  this  en- 
tire proposal. 

Thls^eform  of  top  career  salaries  will. 
of  course,  boost  the  pay  of  many  civil 
servants  to  a  level  above  that  paid  to 
their  chiefs  in  Cabinet.  sub-Cabinet  and 
similar  positions.  I  recognize,  however, 
thai  the  salary  level  of  these  top  execu- 
tives has  been  quite  properly  related  In 
recent  years  with  the  salary  level  of  the 
Congress;  and.  while  both  are.  In  my 
opinion.  Inadequate,  it  is  neither  custo- 
mary nor  appropriate  to  either  provide 
such  increases  during  current  terms  of 
office  or  specify  concressional  Increases 
in  a  Presidential  message.  Representa- 
tives of  the  executive  branch  stand 
ready,  however,  to  cooperate  with  the 
Congress  in  determining  what  executive 
and  congressional  pay  scales  wx)uld  be 
appropriate  following  the  terms  of  Uie 
[H'esent  incumbents. 

TTICINO    AWD    COST 

It  Is  Important  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  adhere  to  Its  own  precepts 
with  respect  to  pay  adjustments  in  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  Because  of  the 
salary  lag  that  has  developed  over  the 
past  17  years,  full  correction  of  the  ac- 
crued Inequities  In  1  year  would  be  un- 
wise, involving  the  substantial  coct  of 


more  than  $1  billion.  This  cost  would 
come  at  a  tune  when  heavy  budgetary 
demands  have  been  placed  upon  us  to 
meet  great  national  security  needs,  and 
when  the  Oovemment  is  urging  private 
labor  and  management  to  exercise  self- 
restraint  to  avoid  the  creation  of  infla- 
tionary pressures.  Therefore,  to  reduce 
the  impact  in  any  one  year  on  the  af- 
fected $10  billion  Federal  payroll,  where 
each  1- percent  increase  costs  SlOO  mil- 
lion, the  plan  that  I  recommend  provides 
that  the  full  10  percent  be  distributed 
over  three  annual  stages,  beginning 
prospecUvely  on  January  1.  1963.  The 
increase  scheduled  to  take  efTect  next 
year  is  clearly  well  within  tlie  national 
average  productivity  increase  (in  the 
private  sector*  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  last  Federal  pay  increase  in 
July  of  i960 

The  sub.sUuitial  costs  necessarily  in- 
volved in  achieving  this  pay  reform  make 
it  especially  Important  that  these  Im- 
provemenLs  in  our  pay  systems  take 
absolute  priority  over  general  percentage 
or  dollar  mcrea.ses  of  the  kind  we  bave 
seen  in  the  past — increases  which  make 
Little  Lf  any  contribution  to  efficiency  or 
economy  in  GuvcrmnenL 
co>m  fsjoif 

A.S  I  Rtated  in  my  budget  message,  the 
first  requirement  for  efBciency  and  econ- 
omy In  Government  Is  highly  competent 
personnel.  I  believe  that  enactment  of 
this  plan  for  sound  salary  administra- 
tion is  fundamental  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  standard  of  excellence  in  the  Fed- 
eral service.  It  Ls  my  belief  that  this 
measure.  If  enacted,  will  constitute  the 
most  important  revision  and  reform  in 
Federal  personnel  legislation  in  more 
than  a  decade.  It  Ls  the  most  important 
proposal  to  Improve  the  Federal  .service 
which  has  been  presented  by  this  ad- 
ministration; and  I  believe  it  is  essential 
If  we  are  to  achieve  and  maintain  pro- 
ficiency in  the  Federal  Government.  If 
our  civil  servants  are  to  fulfill  with  skill 
and  devotion  their  obligations  to  the  Na- 
tion, the  Nation  must  fuinil  Its  obliga- 
tions to  the  career  service 

JoHH  F.  KawTtcoT. 

Thx  WHrrc  Housi,  February  20.  1962. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Loan  or  Sn»iA«r.Ni  and  Di3r..oTi«J  to 
Orebtc  and  Kokkji 

A  letter  fr  )m  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defen.ne.  reporting  ptirsuant  to  law.  on  the 
IcHin  of  on*  submarine  and  two  dastroyers 
to  tbe  Oovemment  of  Greece,  and  one  de- 
•troyer  and  one  destroyer  escort  to  the 
Onernment  of  IC>reM.  to  the  Commlltee  on 
Araiad  Services 

RzroKT  ON  Ps:xE  CoNTKtcT  AWABoa  TO  Small 

AND    OTHKm    Bt  SIME!>a    FULMS 

A  letter  from  the  Aaalstant  Secretary  of 
Defcnae,  Installatluna  and  LoglaUca,  trana- 
mittlnn.  pursuant  Ui  Uw.  a  report  on  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  prime  contract  awards 
to  small  and  other  buslneaa  flnna.  for  the 
period  July- December  19«1  (with  an  accom- 
panying report  i ;  to  the  Cummlttoe  on 
Ing  and  Currency. 
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Repkal  or  Ccrram  LaaiSLAnoM  Rslattmo  to 

THK   PuaCMASI  or  SXLK 


A  letter  from  the  Oeoietary  of  the  Trwu- 
tiry,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  repeal  certain  leglalatlon  relating 
to  ths  purchase  of  silver,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

AppoiimtEMT  or  Acurrs  To  Bm  on  Bal,k  or 
Land*  oa  Tekkmutts  or  a  Dkbtob 

A  letter  from  the  Axlmlnlatrator.  General 
Servlcea  Admlnlatratlou.  Waahlngton,  D.C.. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  Icglalatioa 
tj  amend  aecUon  3470  of  the  Revlaed  Stat- 
u Lea  to  authorise  the  heada  of  departmentJ 
and  independent  agenalea  to  appoint  Bgenta 
to  bid  on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtea.  at 
aalea,  on  execution  at  the  suit  of  the  United 
Btatea,  of  lands  or  tenementa  of  a  debtor 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  0>}vernn^ent  Operatlona. 

DccxjkBATioM  That  Czkt&in  Lams  la  Held  bt 
THK  Uwrrxs  Statu  at  Taunr  rom  OcLALa 
BXOITX   Ivdcam   TaiBB 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed le^lation  to  declare  that  certain  land 
of  tbe  United  States  U  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Oglala  SIouk  Indian 
Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Dxclaeation  That  Cehtain  Land  la  Hzlo  bt 
Tiiz  UNrrco  States  in  Tiust  roa  I^eaikiz 
Band  or  Potawatomi  Inolans 

A  letter  from  the  Aaalstant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poeed  lacialatlon  to  declare  that  certain  land 
of  the  United  SUtea  U  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Prairie  Band  of  PoU- 
watoml  Indians  in  Kansas  (with  an  aocom- 
panyinx  paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

CONTBTAMCB     Or    CkBTAIW     LaNDS    OT    MlMNB- 

soTA  Chiftcwa  Indians  to  Ltttlb  Fl,owb> 
kfiasK>M  or  Tin  9t.  CLodd  Diocbsb 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  cert&ln  lands  of  the  kflnnesota  Chip- 
pewa Tribe  of  Indians  to  the  Little  Flower 
Mission  of  the  St.  Cloud  Diocese  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Conrmilttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

PaoposKD  OowcwMnoK  OoNTaacT,  YosKMrrs 
National  Pabk,  Calit. 

A  letter  from  the  Aaalstant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  traniimlttlng.  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  concession  oontract  In  Toeemlte 
National  Park,  Calif,  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Donation     or    Cxitain     FcsxaAixT     Owned 
Land    to    Dsm^    Lau    Stonz    Tbibb    or 
Fokt  Tottkm  Indlan  REaxavATioN,  N.  Dak. 
A  letter   from   the   Assistant  Secretary  of 
the   Interior,   transmitting   a  draft   of  pro- 
posed   legislation    to    donate    to    the    Devils 
I>ake  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Port  Totten  Indian 
Reservation.    N.    Dak.,    approximately    275.74 
acres  of  federally  owned  land   (with  an  ac- 
companying  paper);    to   the  Committee  on 
Interior  and    Insular  Affalra. 

DtO-ARATTON  That  Ckbtain  Land  Is  Held  bt 
the  United  States  in  Tbust  roa  Oolala 
tiioux   Indian  Tkibx 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  declare  that  certain  land  of  the 
United  States  Is  held  by  tbe  United  SUtes  In 
trust  for  the  O^lala  SiouB  Indian  Tribe  of 
the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


REBOLDTION  OF  ASSHidBLY  OF 
STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

iMfr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wlaconsin  State  Assembly  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  that  surplus 
foods  be  made  available  to  nonprofit 
homes  for  the  a«ed.  It  asks  that  the 
rules  governing  the  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral surplus  commodities  be  liberalized 
to  permit  such  charitable  institutions  to 
benefit  from  surplus  foodstuffs. 

This  important  resolution  was  au- 
thored by  Assemblyman  Allen  J.  Flaiml- 
gan.  of  Milwaukee.  Because  of  the  great 
interest  of  the  matter  it  deals  with,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  RiooKD  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion a-as  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and,  under  the 
rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OKD,  as  follows : 

Resolutiow  so 

Resolution   urging   the  Federal   Government 

to    liberalize    tbe    distribution    of    surplus 

commodities 

Whereas  the  vast  majority  of  nonprofit 
homes  for  the  agrd.  nonprofit  convalescent 
homes,  and  other  elccmoEyrmry  Institutions 
are  operating  at  a  loss;  and 

Whereas  these  homes  provide  a  definite 
public  service  by  providing  care  for  the 
aged  and  helpless;  and 

Whereaa  present  Federal  regulations  per- 
taining to  distribution  of  surplus  commodi- 
ties are  too  restrictive  and  do  not  fully 
recognize  the  charitable  nature  of  these  In- 
atltutions:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Assemtly. 
That  the  Federal  Government  be  urged  to 
liberallBc  the  niles  in  regard  to  surplus  com- 
modity distribution  to  these  Institutions; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.   That   copies    of    this    resolution 
be  sent  forthwith  to  the  President  of  the 
United    States,    the    Solicitor    Oencral.    the 
Oomptroller  General,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Bnd  ail  Wisconsin  Congressmen. 
Datid  J.  Blancbako. 
Speaker  of  ttie  Assembly. 
ROBXBT  O.  Mabotz, 
Chief  Clerk  o/  the  Assembly. 


RESOLUTION  OF  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  frwn 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  myself. 
I  present  a  resolution  memoralizing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  serious- 
ly cwisidcr  the  problems  of  the  textile 
industry  in  the  event  of  tariff  reduc- 
tions, recently  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportimity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  Textile  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  to  the 
very  able  leadership  of  my  senior  col- 
league. Senator  Pastore.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  our  Government 
has  recently  concluded  an  agreement 
with  other  concerned  governments  re- 
garding textile  imports,  and  I  know  that, 
in  this  connection,  my  senior  colleague 


must  feel  a  great  sense  of  satisfaction 
for  his  imtirlng  efforts. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

8.  173 
Besolntion   memoriaUaing   the   Congress   of 
of  the  United  States  to  aegriously  consider 
the  problems  of  the  tortile  Industry  in  the 
event  of  tariff  reductions 

Whereas  the  challenge  of  the  E\iropean 
Common  Market  and  the  threat  of  Commu- 
nlft  economic  expansion  1b  recognizable; 
and 

Whereas  adjustments  in  the  tariff  sched- 
ule are  to  be  'expected  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  the  European  market  to  American  pro- 
ducers; and 

Whereas  the  textUe  Industry  of  New  Eng- 
land which  has  been  In  a  decline  over  a 
period  of  years  due  to  foreign  competition 
can  111  afford  greater  importations:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  earnestly  urges 
upon  the  Congress  oi  the  United  States  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  the  projection 
of  the  textile  industry  as  promulgated  by 
the  Honorable  Jork  O.  Pabtobb.  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Rhode  laland.  In  his  capac- 
ity as  chairman  of  the  TeztUe  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee: 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  Is  hereby  authorised  azKl  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  cf^ileB  of  this  reaolu- 
tlon  to  the  Senators  and  R^resentatlveB 
from  Rhode  Island  In  the  Congresa  of  the 
United  States  earnestly  requesting  that  each 
vise  his  best  efforts  to  assure  inotectlon  for 
the  textUe  industry  which  1b  still  a  vital 
factor  In  the  economy  oi  Bbode  Island. 


EXECUTIVE  REPC^TS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable   reports  of 
nommations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MA0NU60N.  from  tbe  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

MaJ.  Oen.  Harold  Wlnfleld  Grant  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  to  be  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency;   and 

Jack  N.  Behrman,  of  Delaware,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice  Row- 
land Burnstan,  resigned. 

By  Mr.  KEATING,  from  tbe  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

G.  Joseph  Mlnettl,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member   of  the   Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 


PURCHASE  OP  UNITED  NATIONS 
BONDS  —  ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS  OP  BELL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  7,  1962,  the  names 
of  Senators  Neubergxr,  Wiixiams  of  New 
Jersey,  Yotn*G  of  Ohio,  Douglas,  and 
Long  of  Hawaii  were  added  as  addi- 
tional co^;x)nsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2818)  to 
promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  authorizing  the  purchase  of 
United  Nations  bonds  and  *he  appropri- 
ation of  funds  therefor,  and  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  people  of  tiie  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  purchase  of 
such  bonds,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Humphrey)  on 
February  7, 1962. 
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NEORO  HISTORY  WEEK— ADDI- 
TIONAL CONSPONSORS  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  under 
date  of  February  15,  I  Introduced  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  156,  which  author- 
izes the  President  to  proclaim  Negro  His- 
tory Week.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  joint  resolution  is  re- 
printed that  the  following  cosponsors  be 
added.  Senators  Capihart.  Allott. 
FoNG.  Saltonstall,  Goldwater.  Keating. 
Javits,  and  Kuchel. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  . 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Speech  on  "Federal  Water  Resource*  Plan- 
ning and  River  Baaln  Management."  by  Sen- 
ator Rawdoi-ph,  at  winter  meeting  of  the  In- 
terstate CommlMlon  on  the  Potomac  River 
Baaln. 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Ezcerpta  from  the  addreu  delivered  by 
himself  over  Wisconsin  radio  stations  on  the 
weekend  of  February  17-18.  1962.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  expansion  oX  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  at  Madison.  Wis. 
By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 

Statement  Issued  by  himself  on  January 
23.  1963,  on  the  subject  of  the  meetin«  of 
Western  Hemisphere  foreign  ministers  at 
Punte  del  Este. 


THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  body  of  the  Record 
an  excellent  article  appearing  In  the 
National  Observer  of  February  18.  1962. 
entitled  "Stockpile  Scandal  Is  Very  Old 
Stuff  to  Virginia's  Byrd." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Stockpile  Scandal  Is  Very  Old  Sti  ft  to 
Virginias  Byrd 

Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd.  74-year-old 
chairman  of  both  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Re- 
duction of  Nonessential  Federal  Expjendl- 
tures,  has  been  battling  what  he  considers 
wasteful,  Inflation-breeding  Government 
spending  from  the  day  he  entered  the  s^r.dte 
as  a  Virginia  Democrat  29  years  ago  La.st 
week,  the  apple-cheeked  Senaior  wns  step- 
ping up  the  tempo. 

Items: 

He  was  querying  the  Pentagon  about  the 
proposed  expenditure  of  93  million  to  re- 
condition (complete  with  gold-colored  wall- 
paper) a  destroyer -sized  seaplane  tender,  the 
USS  Orca.  for  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Navy 
under   the   military   assistance   program. 

He  was  using  his  considerable  power  to 
fight  President  Kennedys  recommendation 
that  the  tFnlted  States  buy  half  of  the 
United  Nations  proposed  1200  million  bend 
Issue 

CLIMBING  THE  STOCKPILES 

Finally,  the  Senator  was  deep — as  u-sua!  - 
In  the  Investigation  of  the  Federal  st<Tclt- 
pile — a  scandal  which  President  Kennedy 
sviddenly  catapulted  Into  the  headlines  with 


a  statement  that  the  toUl  •?  7  billion  of  ma- 
terials exceeds  Americas  needs  by  nearly  93  4 
billion  and  Is  a  potential  source  of  excessive 
and  unconscionable  profits.  As  he  has  for 
more  than  3  years.  Senator  Byrd  Issued  on 
February  18  his  monthly  mimeographed  re- 
port on  Federal  Stockpile  Inventories.  In- 
cluding farm  surpluses,  which  totaled  §14,- 
112.690,000  for  the  report  period.  December 
1961 

Becau.se  the  nonessential  Federal  expendi- 
tures committee  has  been  digging  out. 
tabulating,  printing,  and  distributing  these 
flgiires  to  every  Member  of  Congress,  the 
White  House,  and  the  public  every  month. 
Senator  Byrd  Is  wryly  mystlrted  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  should  suddenly  be  astonished 
at  the  size  of  the  stixrkplle  In  a  letter  to 
the  President.  Senator  Byrd  expressed  gratl- 
ttcatlon  at  the  Chief  Executives  Interest  In 
the  matter  and  urged  that  the  secrecy  lid 
be  lifted  from  the  list  of  strategic  m.iterials 
with  a  cost  value  of  more  than  •«  billion 
He  says  this  classlftcatlon  has  been  hamper- 
ing the  work  of  his  committee  for  a  long 
time  But  It  was  not  Mr  Byrd  but  a  col- 
league Senator  John  J  Williams,  Republi- 
can of  Delaware — who  noted  that  President 
Kennedy  when  a  Senator  from  Majisachu- 
setts,  had  voted  eight  of  nine  times  t« 
support  stockpiles 

Other  aspects  of  Senator  Byrd's  favorite 
subject  of  economy  ci'Ukl  bring  future 
fireworks 

HE    WANTS    A    LONG    L(H.K 

Advised  recently  by  tXjugl.is  DiUon,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  that  tlie  n.itioual 
debt  limit  must  be  raised  by  March  1  U-) 
%300  billion  If  the  Government  Is  to  meet 
Its  current  bills  and  other  obligations.  Sen- 
ator Byrd  said  he  would  8upp>ort  temporary 
legislation  raumg  the  limit  to  the  minimum 
Immediate  requirement  But.  he  adds.  I 
shall  ask  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
undertake  a  full-scale  Investigation  Into  the 
fiscal  condition  of  this  country  In  all  its 
aspects."  With  characteristic  bluntness.  In 
terms  understandable  even  to  constituents 
In  the  deepest  of  backwoods  Virginia,  he 
says 

It  Isn't  necessary  to  be  an  expert  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
spend  and  spend,  and  tax  and  tax.  and 
borrow  and  l>irrow  much  longer  The  United 
States,  since  World  War  II.  h<ts  been  the 
pf>llceman  of  the  world,  the  banker  of  the 
world  and  the  Santa  Claus  f-.r  the  world 
Recently  published  figures  indicate  the  L'  S 
Government  has  spent  more  than  1100 
billion  In  foreign  aid  The  f>eopIe  of  this 
Nation  are  entitled  tt)  know  exactly  where 
this  money  has  gone  We  have  Just  agreed. 
for  example,  to  write  off  nearly  (2  billion 
In  aid  to  Japan  for  about  25  cents  on  the 
dollar  I  recently  visited  Japan  at  my  own 
expense  Her  pr(.>gre8a  has  been  amazing 
She   could    pay    what   she    owes   us    In    full   " 

warnings  in  the  past 

Sen.itor  Evgene  J  McCarthy.  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  a  liberal  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  shrugs  off  such  Byrdlsms. 
says  he  can  rememt)er  a  time  when  the  Vir- 
ginian was  predicting  dire  results  If  the 
national   debt   ever  reached  #40  billion 

On  the  other  hand.  Senator  Wii.liam.s  cunt 
say  enough  for  Senator  Byrd  Says  he  l>et  s 
put  It  this  way  Where  would  this  country 
be  today  if  Harry  hadn  t  been  m  there  slow- 
ing down  the  spending"  " 

An  air  of  quiet  bustle  prev.iil.s  behind  the 
mahogany -colored  door  in  the  Old  Senate 
Office  Building  marked  simply  209— Mr. 
Byrd — Virginia — Walk  in   ' 

Soft-voiced  Virginia  genilewonieii  {xmnd 
relentlessly  at  typewriters  in  a  large  .••uiie  of 
high-vaulted  offices,  the  walU  of  which  are 
covered  from  flo<jr  to  celling  wl'h  hundreds 
of  original  political  cartcKins  tracing  Mr 
Byrd  s  more  than  50  years'  service  to  the  Old 
Dominiun.      (He   was  a  Winchester,   Va  .  city 


covmcllman  in  his    teens,   a  State  senator  at 
37,    Governor  at  38  ) 

The  Senator's  career  Is  epitomized  by  one 
outslzed  cartotjji  showing  a  little  "Byrd" 
pecking  away  furiously  at  an  enormously 
bleated  American  eagle  marked  "Federal  pay- 
roll "'  Other  sketches  recall  attempts  by 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman  to  purge 
him  his  co<ilne8s  toward  Presidential  Candi- 
dates Adlal  Stevenson  and  John  F  Kennedy: 
his  own  favorUe-8<jn  candidacy  for  President 

the  voice  or  EXPcaiEMCR 
Senator  Byrd  comes  by  his  lifelong  dedica- 
tion to  thrift  by  hard  experience  He  left 
scho<il  In  1903  at  the  age  of  15  to  take  over 
the  family  newspaper,  the  Wlncheeter  (Va  i 
Star,  which  was  faclJ»f  bankruptcy  Within 
a  few  yeiiTs  he  had  made  a  financial  success 
of  the  paper  h.ad  leased  his  flrst  apple  or- 
chard near  BerryvUle.  V«  ,  snd  had  entered 
local  politics 

Today  Senator  Byrd  Is  reputed  to  be  the 
largest  single  owner  of  apple  orctiArda  In 
the  world  His  orchards  now  coTer  «  70- 
mile  stret«  h  m  the  Shenandoah  Valley  fnim 
Charles  Town.  W  Va  ,  to  Newmarket.  Va  , 
proUuciikg  tn>  re  than  1. MX). 000  bushels  an- 
nually During  apple-puklng  time  In  the 
fall  the  Senator  rattles  through  the  orchards 
from  dawn  till  dusk  in  an  old  car,  checking 
in  at  packinghouses  and  generally  super- 
vising the  vast  oi>eration  With  him  In  the 
.ipple  bu.«iness  Is  his  brother  Thomaa  (his 
other  brother  w.is  Adm  Richard  E  Byrd, 
the  pohvr  explorer)  and  his  three  sons. 
Harrv  Jr  a  State  senator:  B  Beverley  and 
Richard  K  Byrd  the  latter  a  cloae  Ukeneas 
of  his  famous  namesake 

Tlie  Senator  and  his  wife  live  In  Roee- 
motit  a  handsome,  white-columned  Geor- 
gian hou.<(e  In  BerryvUle  overlooking  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  TTie  subject  of  Ooy- 
ernment  economy  is  apt  to  dominate  eren  a 
private  convermation  with  Ita  owner;  his 
points  are  likely  to  be  punctuated  with  a 
quick  grin  a  wry  laugh,  and  a  gentle  rap 
on   his   vlAilor  B  chest   for  emphasis 

He  Is  fond  of  n<Jtlng  that  when  he  entered 
tiie  Senate  in  1933  the  national  budget  was 
M.S96  million  and  Government  employees 
numbered  603.587  Now.  he"ll  add.  the  Ken- 
nedy budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  Is  993  537  million  and  OoTemment 
employees  number  3  431.000. 

A^ks  the  .SenaU  r  When  will  the  breaking 
point  come  '" 


ABLK  TFXA.S  EDITOR  H.  M.  BAO- 
OARLY  BACKS  EDUCATIONAL 
ADVANCEMENT.  A^iD  FEDEIRAL 
MONETARY  AID  TO  RAISE  EDU- 
CATIONAL   LE\'EI. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
one  of  the  great  continuing  stories 
throuKhout  the  hi.story  of  the  United 
States  has  been  the  progress  made  by 
our  country  in  our  efforts  to  make  edu- 
cation available  to  all  the  people.  One 
of  the  great  stories  today  is  the  effort 
now  being  made  from  the  smallest  school 
district  to  the  hi^he.st  ofBce  in  our  Na- 
tion U)  see  that  this  progress  is  main- 
taine'd  at  a  .satisfactory  pace. 

In  tins  national  debate,  it  is  easy  for 
a  siiuilf  voice  to  go  unheard,  even  though 
what  this  voice  has  to  say  is  of  exceeding 
importance  Such  a  voice  is  that  of 
H  M  Baggarly.  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Tulia  Herald  in  Swisher  County. 
Tex  His  article  on  Federal  aid  to 
education  is  the  most  effective  short 
article  on  that  subject  that  I  have  read. 

The  Tulia  Herald  is  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  a  county  of  11,000  population. 
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Its  circulation  Is  not  large  In  relation  to 
the  metropolitan  papen  with  readers 
ranging  in  the  hundreds  of  tbousanda. 
Yet,  the  Tulia  Herald,  through  the  col- 
umns written  by  H.  M.  Baggarly.  is  an 
eloquent,  ardent,  effective  voice  for  ad- 
vancement of  education  In  the  United 
States,  in  our  time. 

The  editor.  H.  M.  Baggarly.  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  newspapermen  of 
America.  The  Tulia  Herald  was  the  Na- 
tional Editorial  Association  prize  win- 
ning newspaper  from  1957  to  1961.  It 
was  the  Texas  Press  Association  prize 
winner  every  year  from  1951  through 
1961;  the  Panhandle  Press  Association 
prize  winner  seven  times  in  the  last  10 
years;  the  West  Texas  Press  Association 
prise  winner  seven  times  in  the  last  8 
years;  and  the  Alpha  Upsilon  chapter  of 
Theta  Sigma  Phi,  Texas  Technological 
College,  winner  each  year  from  1954 
through  1957. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rzcoao  an  article  by 
H.  li.  Baggarly  from  the  Tulia,  Swisher 
Coimty.  Herald  of  Thursday,  December 
14. 1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Coviirav  EorroK 
(By  H    M.  Baggarly) 

Larry  Blms.  a  Sllrerton  youngster,  wrltee: 
**I  have  often  admired  your  work  In  your 
oolumn  of  the  Tulia  Herald.  I  was  won- 
dering if  you  would  mind  telling  me  In  your 
column  or  by  letter  your  views  concerning 
Federal  atd  to  public  education.  Thank  you 
very  much." 

Well.  Larry,  this  la  quite  an  order,  but 
it's  a  very  timely  and  Important  order. 
No  Issue  of  tbe  hour  has  been  more  mU- 
repreeented.  more  distorted,  more  abueed, 
than  Federal  aid  to  public  education. 

There  are  those  who  confuse  the  Issue 
deliberately  so  that  the  public  will  not  dU- 
oorer  tbat  they  arc  against  all  aid  to  public 
edueattoii.  including  personal,  local.  State 
and  Fsderal.  Then  there  are  the  confused 
who  have  becocia  so  brainwashed  that  tliey 
think  they  are  opposing  an  Immoral.  un- 
American  Issue.  They  think  there  Is  a  line 
which  divides  moral  aid  from  immoral  aid 
to  education. 

Since  you  are  Interested  in  this  subject, 
let's  try  to  Isolate  the  issue  of  pubUc  educa- 
tion from  the  propagaiKla  to  which  we  are 
subjected  and  try  to  see  the  problem  in  true 
perspecUve. 

Our  ancectora  came  to  this  country  be- 
cause they  were  fed  up  with  an  imperialis- 
tic society  In  which  a  handfiU  of  men  owned 
all  the  resources,  had  all  the  advantages, 
and  considered  the  teeming  masses  as  In- 
ferior slaves  who  deserved  nothing  but  to 
serve  their  masters. 

These  ancestors  of  oura  dreamed  of  a  land 
where  every  man  would  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  seek  success,  a  land  where  there 
would  tw  no  artificial  deterrents  to  success 
such  as  his  anoestory.  his  family  background. 
his  color,  his  race,  his  reUglon,  or  his  wealth. 

These  wise  people  knew  that  there  is  Uttla 
chance  for  sueoees  apart  from  education. 
Tliey  knew  that  elementary  and  perhaps  sec- 
ondary schooling  were  something  that  must 
be  provided  for  a  youngster  because  at  the 
age  he  needs  this  training,  he  Is  too  young  to 
provide  It  for  himself.  If  his  parents  failed 
to  recognize  his  need  for  education,  or  if 
they  lacked  the  wealth  needed  to  send  him 
to  school,  he  would  be  unable  to  compete  In 
society  tlu-ough  no  fault  of  his  own. 

So  It  wj£  that  wise  men  beUeved  that  every 
youngster,  such  as  yourself,  should   receive 


schooling  regardless  of  the  ability  of  his  par. 
enti  to  pay,  regardless  of  any  other  handi- 
caps. 

People  of  wealth  can  buy  jurt  about  any- 
tblng  they  want — Including  education  tor 
their  children.  But  because  some  cannot 
pay,  the  philosophy  of  free  public  schools 
was  embraced  by  most  all  the  people.  Please 
note  that  we  said  most  all  the  people  and 
not  all  the  people.  There  were  people  at 
that  time  who  disagreed  with  this  philoso- 
phy, and  there  are  people  today  who  disagree. 
In  fact,  there  are  newspaper  publishers  less 
than  100  miles  from  Tulia  who  do  not  be- 
lieve In  free  public  schools.  They  say  that 
if  a  parent  can't  pay  the  total  cost  of  edu- 
caUng  his  child,  then  that  child  deserves  no 
education  and  that  it  is  socialistic  to  tax 
them  to  help  pay  for  educating  the  children 
of  their  nelghtxxi. 

This,  Larry.  Is  the  major  Issue  concerning 
public  education.  It  U  not  which  unit  of 
government  aids  education  flnandally.  The 
real  issue.  Is,  ShaU  education  be  a  pubUc  or 
a  private  matter? 

It  is  agreed  by  the  majority  of  Americans 
that  education  is  a  public,  not  a  private,  con- 
cern. And  so  we  ttirn  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  public  education. 

Let  lu  divide  these  problems  Into  two  cate- 
gories: economic  and  administrative. 

We  have  already  decided,  as  Americans, 
that  we  arc  going  to  tax  everybody  in  order 
to  provide  free  public  schools  for  everytxxly. 

It  began  In  the  early  years  of  our  Nation 
and  continues  to  the  present  dsy  that  we 
establish  our  base  on  the  local  level.  When 
I  came  to  Tulia  as  a  teacher,  our  district 
contained  about  64  sections.  Tax  Income 
from  theee  sections  supported  the  TtUla 
school  system  with  the  exception  of  the  per 
capita  apportionment  from  the  State  and  a 
lltUe  tuition.  In  some  locaUtles,  due  to  poor 
land  and  a  general  lack  of  local  wealth, 
schools  could  not  collect  enough  taxes  locaUy 
to  maintain  their  schooU.  So  it  was  that 
State  aid  was  provided.  Tulia  refused  this 
aid  on  the  grounds  that  It  "didn't  want  to 
be  controlled  bj  Austin."  It  wanted  to  do 
for  Itself.  It  wanted  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet,  just  like  many  people  today.  But  the 
catch  was.  in  turning  down  this  State  aid, 
the  additional  naoney  was  not  raised  locally, 
and  so  It  was  that  the  teachers  were  really 
the  ones  who  abaort>ed  the  deficiency  in 
funds.  They  did  not  ralre  the  money  locally 
and  they  wouldn't  accept  aid  from  Austin. 
So  we  had  teachers  receiving  as  little  as  ses 
a  DMmth  for  S  months  not  long  t>efore  we 
came  here. 

Sometimes  on  graduation  night  in  the 
spring,  time  would  be  devoted  to  telling  the 
parents  that  Tulia  wouldn't  accept  this  dirty 
State  aid — also  that  Tulia  was  able  to  em- 
ploy teachers  at  salary  levels  below  those  paid 
by  Happy.  Sllverton,  Dlmmltt  and  other 
schools  who  accepted  this  dirty  State  money. 

Of  course,  the  teachers  couldnt  do  any- 
thing about  it  but  bum  inwardly  since  teach- 
ers were  a  dime  a  doaen  and  they  were  for- 
tunate to  have  a  job  at  any  price. 

Education  Is  costly,  and  if  we  are  going 
to  make  it  a  strictly  local  affair,  then  we  are 
going  to  have  a  great  variation  in  the  quality 
of  schools.  We  all  remember  when  schools 
like  Phillips  always  got  the  cream  of  the 
crop  of  teachers  because  they  had  money  to 
bum  due  to  oU  resources.  Schools  like  Sll- 
verton and  Tulia  had  to  take  what  was  left 
t>ecause  they  couldn't  pay  as  good  salaries, 
couldn't  provide  as  good  facilities. 

Thoee  who  advocated  State  aid  did  so  be- 
lieving that  it  was  for  the  public  good  to 
equalize  our  finances  so  Etudents  wouldn't 
be  penalised  because  they  happened  to  l>e 
living  in  a  poor  school  district  like  Silver- 
ton  or  Tulia. 

They  believed  that  It  was  financially  sound 
to  eetabllsh  minimum  salaries  and  mlnlmtun 
facilities  so  that  a  student  graduating  from 
Sllverton  High  School  wouldn't  be  the  equiv- 


alent of  the  ninth  grader  at  Phillips  as  was 
sometimes  the  case. 

They  believed  that  it  was  sound  to  enlarge 
the  financial  base  of  public  education  from 
the  school  district  level  to  the  State  level. 

This  philosophy  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted in  Texas  and  It  has  been  a  long  time 
since  we  have  heard  anybody  complain  of 
"State  aid"  to  education.  We  don't  believe 
anybody  even  here  in  Tulla  would  want  to 
refuse  State  aid  and  shoulder  the  entire 
burden  locally. 

Due  to  our  changing  world  and  Nation,  we 
find  that  our  Nation  continues  to  grow 
smaller.  Today  we  make  more  trips  to  Wash- 
ington than  we  used  to  make  to  Atistin.  all 
becauEe  of  our  traneportation  and  commu- 
nication facilities.  It  used  to  be  that  most 
people  lived  and  died  within  a  small  radius 
of  their  native  towns.  But  today  a  student 
may  attend  the  flrst  semester  of  a  term  in 
California  and  the  second  Ln  Mississippi,  or 
vice  versa. 

Today  we  have  some  of  the  same  problems 
that  once  existed  among  school  districts  now 
existing  among  States.  Today,  there  are 
teachers  in  some  parts  of  the  Deep  South 
still  receiving  as  little  as  6900  a  year.  Some 
of  the  schools  have  facilities  comparable 
to  some  of  our  Swisher  County  niral  schools 
of  40  years  ago.  The  people  cant  do  better 
l>ecause  of  local  economic  conditions. 

Even  in  the  realm  of  higher  education. 
southern  colleges  are  not  in  the  same  class 
with  their  counterparts  in  the  North,  not 
because  the  North  is  more  education  TniT>ded 
but  because  they  have  greater  nnancial  re- 
soiirces.  Just  the  other  night  on  one  of  the 
network  news  programs  we  beard  a  southern 
educator,  the  president  of  a  college  in  At- 
lanta. Ga..  say  tbat  southern  colleges  have 
t>een  content  to  compare  themselves  cmly 
with  other  southern  colleges.  '7Vort2i  Caro- 
lina is  as  good  as  Clemsan."  for  example.  He 
said  the  time  Is  here  when  tbey  must  com- 
pare themselves  with  the  nrst-rate  colleges 
of  the  Nation. 

If  some  of  these  southern  schools  are  ta 
improve,  they  must  have  naore  money — and 
their  localities  and  even  States  are  not  able 
tc  raise  the  extra  money. 

So  far  as  Texas  Is  concerned,  we  have  been 
accepting  more  Federal  aid  from  Washington 
than  we  have  been  sending  to  Washington. 
For  every  $1  we  have  sent  to  Washington, 
we  have  received  $1.08.  So  if  any  State 
wants  to  object  to  helping  his  neighbor 
through  Federal  aid,  it  should  be  States  like 
New  York  that  have  been  subsidizing  some 
of  the  southern  problems. 

As  to  the  economic  aspects  of  Federal  aid 
to  public  education,  we  must  say  that  It  is 
not  a  problem  that  involves  socialism  or 
I>olltlcal  morality  as  some  would  have  us 
believe.  It  is  merely  a  problem  of  having 
public  education  on  a  base  large  enough  to 
be  economical  and  of  maximum  elSciency. 

As  It  is  now,  we  are  flnftr^ring  our  schools 
by  local  fluids.  State  funds  and  Federal 
funds.  Our  vocational  agriculture  and 
home  economics  departments  as  well  as  our 
lunchroom  programs  have  long  accepted 
Federal  aid. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  problem  is  what 
we  term  administrative.  There  are  some 
who  are  less  concerned  with  the  economic 
problems  of  public  education  than  they  are 
with  what  they  call  Federal  control  of  edu- 
cation. 

By  control,  we  presume  they  mean  taking 
over  the  power  now  held  by  the  local  school 
boards  and  the  Texas  Education  Agency, 
both  of  whom  have  a  part  in  determining 
school  policy. 

A  well-known  slogan  has  been  "with  aid 
comes  control." 

Theoretically,  schools  could  be  controlled 
entirely  locally,  by  the  State,  or  by  the 
Federal  Government.  All  have  their  advan- 
tages and   their  disadvantages.     If  we  had 
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local  control,  we  could  still  run  Into  prob- 
lenrui.  We  could  conceivably  get  a  local 
board  that  might  decide  that  the  local  high 
school  would  not  require  English  course* 
for  graduation  or  who  would  abolUh  mathe- 
matics. Or,  again,  they  might  go  to  the 
other  extreme  They  might  decide  that  we 
would  have  only  a  6-montha'  schcxil  term 
Instead  of  the  usual  9-months  term  or  they 
might  decide  to  have  school  the  year  round 
They  might  decide  to  employ  teachers  with 
no  more  than  a  high  school  education  be- 
cause they  could  get  them  cheaper 

Our  opinion  Is  that  It  Is  for  the  public  s^'xkI 
that  the  State  set  up  minimum  requirements 
for  graduation  while  the  l<x-iil  s^'hrxii  de- 
termine* what  electlves  It  wants  to  offer 
We  have  flexibility  here  which  we  thinli  is 
good.  We  think  It  a  healthy  situation  whrti 
a  State  school  agency  la  able  to  overrule 
radical  actions  of  a  local  scht>ol  tx)ard 
From  a  practical  standpoint,  we  think  there 
Is  far  less  danger  that  a  board  responsible 
to  the  entire  State  would  go  off  on  a  tan- 
gent than  a  local  board  responsible  only  to 
a  small  handful  of  people 

Now  If  there  are  advantages  In  having 
some  State  control  over  local  schocla.  it  )u.">l 
might  not  be  all  bad  to  have  s<.)me  natUinal 
control.  For  Instance,  some  of  our  most  ef- 
fective departments  m  public  schcx^ils  d'irl:i»? 
the  past  thre«  decades  or  longer  have  be^n 
our  vocational  agriculture  departments 
which  long  have  been  financed  p.irtially  by 
Federal  funds 

We  know  of  not  one  Instance  where  the 
Federal  Government  has  tried  to  ram  a«jme- 
thlng  down  the  throats  of  the  local  schools 
through  the  stgrlcultural  department* 
True,  they  set  up  minimum  standards  In 
order  to  qualify  for  Federal  aid  but  we 
know  of  no  requirement  that  hasnt  been  to 
the  school's  benefit 

Have  you  ever  heard  a  vocational  agricul- 
ture teacher,  superintendent,  or  school  board 
complain  about  so-called  Federal  control  (:{ 
our  agriculture  departments?  And  If  they 
dldnt  approve  of  the  program,  all  they  had 
to  do  was  refuse  the  aid  and  offer  agriculture 
courses  without  Federal  participation  Any 
time  a  school  doesn't  like  the  lunchnxjm 
program,  all  it  has  to  do  Is  refuse  Federal 
funds  and  run  Its  cafeteria  according  to  its 
own  liking 

The  Federal  Government  has  d<'ne  Ju;.t 
about  everything  to  explain  to  people  that  r. 
Isn't  Interested  In  controlling  public  educa- 
tion, and  cerr,aln!y  there  isn't  a  morsel  of 
evidence  to  dispute  this  claim.  Surely,  if  It 
was  Interested  in  control.  It  would  have  ilone 
something  throui.;h  the  vocational  educn",.  n 
protframs  to  indicate  Its  desire 

Now,  Larry  we  need  to  view  this  problem 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  without  preju- 
dice, welghlni?  Just  evidence,  not  prejudices 
and  subjective  reasoning  We  need  to  read 
something  in  addition  to  the  Amartllo  Daily 
News  on  the  matter 

A  person  may  have  his  opinions  on  many 
minor  phases  of  the  problem,  even  the  major 
ones.  He  may  have  an  opinion  as  to  the 
ratio  between  local  and  State  supp<'rt.  or  as 
to  whether  he  wants  any  S'ate  or  Federal 
support  He  may  want  to  shoulder  the  en- 
tire burden  kxrally  or  shoulder  none  of  the 
burden  locally  But,  he  has  no  right  to  m.ike 
this  a  political  Issue  He  has  no  right  to  use 
the  Issue  of  Federal  aid  to  hide  his  opposi- 
tion to  public  education  In  general  and  ade- 
quate support  of  public  education  in  par- 
ticular. He  has  no  right  to  inject  false 
charges  as  socialism  Into  the  picture  Just  be- 
cause someone  may  believe  in  Federal -State - 
local  participation  in  education  and  not  Just 
local  or  lixral-State 

And  remember  this  We  would  never  hive 
had  free  public  schools  In  the  first  place  had 
we  permitted  the  type  of  people  who  are  now 
the  most  vocal  In  damning  Federal  aid  to 
have   their  way.     We   would   still   be   in   the 


dark    ages    of   education    had    we    waited    for 
Wes    lA?:ard    or    Ted    Dealey    to   do    anything 

alxiut   the  situation 

We  have  too  many  people  left  who  wovild 
not  be  outsp<3ken  m  opposing  the  principle 
of  public  education,  but  thev  would  keep  its 
budget  so  low  as  to  t>«  almost  ineffective 
If  public  BCluj«Jl.s  are  inaUcquate  these  people 
can  always  send  their  daughters  to  Hockad.ty 
or  their  sons  to  Went  worth  or  Kemper  Ttu-y 
.ire  able  xiid  wulliig  to  pay  the  etitlre  ci  ^t  .jf 
their  own  children  s  education  providett  of 
cuurse  they  don't  ha.e  t.'  help  educate  the 
children  of  the  m  uises 

Theso  people  iren  t  ag:iinst  effective  edu- 
c.itlun       riieyre  .ig  iinst   it  for  the  niaA.'wn 

These  people  snll  haven  t  leuriied  that  the 
t>ettt>r  eUuc  vted  a  Lountry  is  the  be'ter  the 
lot  of  the  rich  its  well  us  the  lot  of  lue  pix  t 
Tlie  wealthy  nuuMifacturer  enjoys  liis  stntus 
because  the  m.utf^s  have  the  njuney  to  bu, 
his  pr'Kiucts  And  they  have  the  motiey  to 
buy  h;s  products  bec.tuse  tliey  are  educated 
\uii  th»->  W(juldr.t  t)e  educarF<l  if  it  wercii  t 
r  .r  free  public  s<  hix'l.s 

B.irk  to  jour  quest  l"ri  wp  ^re  f/r  "f  e  •►.•r.t 
p^bslblf  system  tf  public  rduiatiori  M'tiiy 
'.a  ne-.er  w.tsted  when  spr;;',  'ti  educ.iti'ti 
Dollars  s[>ent  on  e<lurati"ri  ci  nie  back  to  us 
multlpliJ^  many  times  If  ixal  srh<K>l  dlJ«- 
tricta  m  every  instance  can  do  the  job.  fine 
If  they  niu.st  have  help  from  the  State  fine 
If  the  i'n-al  dl-'itiic  anil  'he  St.ite  *orHiiig 
together  ran'  -r  wont  provide  first  f|Uallty 
public  education  we  don  t  consider  It  im- 
moral to  widen  'he  base  to  a  sl/e  that  <-nii 
serve  the  children  of  :ili  Amen  ans  lui  tnev 
should  be  .served 

And  even  if  it  were  trm-  'ha'  wi'h  aid 
ctimes  Control  w«  d  feel  s^ifer  witti  rn<  le  Ham 
controlling  education  in  Texas  than  »o  have 
J  Evetts  Haley  at  the  heim  Wed  ra'her 
have  men  like  I.tndon  Johns<in  and  Jark 
Kennedy  select  in  (?  o\ir  'et'b.«.ki*  than  organ- 
izations like  the  Mlnutemen  the  Birch  So- 
ciety,   and    the   Tfx.ms    for    .fnierica 


EXCERf»T  PROM  SPEECH  DELIVERED 
BY  SENATOR  KUCHEL  AT  A  DIN- 
NER IN  HIS  HONOR 

Mr  DIRKSFN  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  the  partial  text  of  the  six^ech 
delivered  by  tlie  distiiiKUi-shed  Senator 
from  Californiii  .  Mr  Ku(  hel  at  a  din- 
ner m  his  honor  held  in  l.os  .-Kngeles  on 
IVcember  5     1!»6! 

There  being  no  objection  the  partial 
text  of  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 

PvRTiAi.    Tr.xT    oi    SPEI.C  H    I>ri  ivtatB    by    L' S 

.^EN^ToR  THOStAS  H  Kt  CHFI  DlXEMBEK  5. 
1961.  AT  Dl.NNCS  IN  His  Honor  BtVCRLT- 
HlLTo.N     HoTCI.      l.os     ASL.tl.fA 

The  issues  be'ore  America  are  the  i.ssues 
which  confront  all  mankind  The  manner 
.f  their  resolution  will  affect  this  planet,  not 
for  generations  but  for  centuries  The 
crisis  we  face  demands  the  best  and  t.he 
finest  that  Is  In  each  of  us 

There  are  two  ways  of  life  In  this  world 
Ours  is  based  ujKin  our  own  unique  Ameri- 
can charter  of  freedom,  which  has  st-iod 
the  test  of  time  for  more  than  170  years 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  guaran-ee  t.)  all  our  cltl/ens  In- 
dividual liberty  and  a  republican  form  of 
gi)vernment  ba^ed  on  democratic  values 
Cjovernment  is  tased  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed  who.  by  majority,  choree  their 
repre.sentatlves  in  succeeding  election  days 
I'he  servants  come  and  go  but  the  constitu- 
tionally guarant''ed  freedoms  of  religion  of 
speech    of  the  press     all  if  them-    live  on 

The  other  way  of  life  is  International  com- 
munism    a     rutnlcs-s      imperialistic     system 


which  defies  the  Supreme  Being,  and  mocks 
the  ni'blllty  of  man  I'  Li  Indeed,  a  totali- 
tarian syn'em  of  slavery  which  denies  to  Its 
subjects  all  tho«e  freedon^s  which  we  hold 
dear  It  discards  the  theory  that  people  are 
nt  to  govern  themselves  Ther«  U  no  sep- 
.irati on    .  f    p^iwers    in    Moscow 

Peaceful  coexistence  the  Khrushchev 
•J.cme  he-  nies  .i  s.'i.iin  Communism  con- 
tinues t  I  t>-.ich  the  inevitability  of  world- 
»yle  C  -rnniurilst  uprising  as  Its  basic  gf>al 
.^n  1  "he  grind  strategy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
.IS  it  affetta  the  West  is  to  weaken  and  then 
to  de5troy  our  Western  collectl**  security 
systems,  to  Isolate  our  own  country  frum  our 
friends  ami  neighbi.rs  anil  by  such  meth- 
yl-. a<  mav  l>e  Le.it  oulted  t.i  Us  evU  purpuac, 
'   '    po-sh    us    back    to    uur    own    shores 

.->  >  long  Af.  our  country  and  our  allies 
:i  •  !:  I  supTi.irlty  ..f  defensive  strength. 
~o  .!;|{  i.s  »r  m.iiii'iln  the  supremary  of 
our  mil  le.ir  arKeral  so  long  as  our  multi- 
lateral "oiie-tive  security  agreements  with 
ur  free  friends  remain  Intact  simI  inviolate 
ind  '  .'  cru'  i  «1  imp  >riance  so  long  as  the 
Arr.cri' .1:1  pe<i[<le  rer:.  lin  united  here  at 
'..  'i;e  .Soviet  »trute>{>  will  fall  aud  the  Soviet 
bt    I.    will    be    fru^'ra'cd 

1  .'Is  s'ruggle  will  prevail  for  a  long,  long 
•.nie  It  will  refiuirr  of  us  mor«  exertions 
and  t  ot  le&s  Lincoln  s  phrase  romcs  to 
m'Md  \  hi  use   .luided   .igainsi  Itself  can- 

ii  '.  »'  mil  I  believe  this  Ciovernment  can- 
:.•:'.   rt.iture   pt- rfn.uieii ' ly    half   slave  and  half 

fref 

Nriiher  will  t.i;«  earth  f>erni»nently  en- 
dure half  slJive  .^nd  half  free  Our  problems 
are  Thus  b-ith  immediate  und  long-range 
I  he  Ainerlcvn  goal  hxed  and  unyielding, 
■iiujit  ever  be  oet  <re  us  the  perpetuation 
f  our  Constitutional  system  of  freemen, 
md  the  cause  of  a  just  [>eace  In  the  world. 
wliere  huintn  beings  in  every  land,  may 
enj  .y    the   right    '^i  govern    thernselvee 

I  have  vtld  we  neeil  l..  be  united  here  at 
home  Wre  iiee<l  to  apply  the  rule  of  re«u»on 
in  «hat  we  do  what  we  think,  and  what 
we  &av  We  need  balance  We  require  per- 
•*pective 

There  is  in  this  country  a  handful  of  peo- 
ple WHO  are  Comm  inists  They  flaunt  our 
law  I'heir  party  is  now  under  federal  In- 
dictment and  the  law  of  this  land  must 
.md  will  be  enforced  against  Its  members 
The  con»t;tutiona;ity  of  that  law  has  been 
upheld  In  this  conne<'tlon  I  am  proud  to 
recall  that  I  voted  In  the  SenaU  with  a 
majority  U)  outlaw  the  r  >mmunlst  Party 
and  to  provide  criminal  penalties  for  vlola- 
t;  :.  1  regret  tt.e  H  iu.se  nf  Kepreecniatives 
did   not  concur 

TTiere  are  8<ime  other*  not  too  manv  — 
who  tiirough  fear  or  worse,  attack  our  Gov- 
ernment and  its  policies  for  our  security  1 
s.iw  some  of  thetn  when  I  was  In  a  Veterans' 
Day  parade  In  Aiame<la  County  Along  the 
line  of  mari  h  were  some  people  holding  up 
placards  prKlaimlng  Communism  Is  bet- 
ter   than    extermination    ■      Think    of    It 

rriev  have  frightfully  skilled  their  Ameri- 
can birthright  In  demonstrating  either  their 
fear  and  cowardice  or  their  wllUngneaa  to 
abandon  their  country 

I  regret  to  obeerve  that  there  are  others 
amongst  us  who  though  their  patrlotlam 
mav  be  \inquestioned  their  Judgment  cer- 
tainly is  Some  pe.  iple  have  completely 
abandoned  resison  in  what  they  say  and 
write  Many  honr)rahle  men  who  have  de- 
voted long  years  to  the  public  service  have 
l)een  contemptuously  smeared  with  the 
false  and  fantastic  charge  of  being  Commu- 
nists Perhaps  as  viclmis  a  falsehood  as  was 
ever  hurled  against  a  great  American  pa- 
triot occurred  when  one  warped  person 
called  Elsenhower  a  dedicated,  conscious 
agent    of   the   Communist    conspiracy 

Our  fellow  Americans  do  not  help.  Indeed 
they  grievously  undermine  American  Gov- 
ernment  when   they   utter  absurd  and   lurid 
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and  utuubatantlated  ohargea  againat  It.  To 
Imply,  for  example,  that  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  treaaoiiably  oocnplled  with 
orders  from  Moacow  doea  a  truly  terrlbla 
dlaaervloe  to  our  faith  in  our  country. 

I  believe  It  la  wlae  policy  that  member* 
of  our  Military  Katabltahment  do  not  par* 
tlclpate  In  parUaan  politics.  ICllltary  com- 
manders have  the  aupieme  reaponalblUty  of 
readying  their  peraomtel.  In  all  phaaea  of 
preparation,  to  defeat  the  enemy  should 
conflict  arise. 

Other  recent  public  statement*  come  to 
mind,  equally  ridiculous,  and  designed.  In- 
tentionally or  not.  to  undermine  our  faith 
in  Government.  I  do  not  belong  to  the 
President's  political  party  I  have  vigorously 
fought  many  of  bis  proposals  In  the  Senate. 
But,  under  our  Constitution,  every  President, 
during  his  Incumbency.  Is  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive. I  agree  with  General  Elsenhower  when 
he  said  last  September: 

"Americana  have  always  been  confident 
that.  In  time  of  International  crisis,  their 
leaderahlp  would  hold  to  principle,  would 
never  yield  to  threat  br  take  a  backward 
step — a  leadership  alwiiys  ready  to  defend 
the  rights,  uphold  the  Ideals,  and  meet  the 
reaponslbtlltles  of  this  free  Republic.  In 
this  confidence  we  Americans  are  determined 
that  where  the  Commander  In  Chief  stands, 
there  we  must  and  shall  stand." 

That  doea  not  mean  my  fellow  Callfor- 
nlans,  that  Members  of  the  Congress  should 
blindly  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
President.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  civilian 
population  should  be  fcrecloeed  from  speak- 
ing out  on  Issues  as  they  see  them  It  doea 
mean.  I  think,  that  we  ihould  use  the  brains 
Ood  gave  \u,  that  we  should  reason,  that  our 
crttlclam  against  our  0<ivernment  should  be 
constructive.  We  should  not  hurl  ridiculous 
chargea  against  any  man.  simply  becauae  we 
disagree  with  him.  FacU,  proof,  reason,  and 
logic  ought  to  be  the  guide  of  all  of  us 

J  Edgar  Hoover  is  one  of  our  greatest 
Americans  He  has  performed,  and  continues 
to  perform,  an  IncalciJable  service  to  the 
Republic      Listen  to  hit  words: 

"Unfortunately,  there  are  those  who  make 
the  very  mistake  the  Communists  are  ao 
careful  to  avoid.  Theatt  Individuals  concen- 
trate on  the  negative  rather  than  on  the 
poaltlvs.  They  are  merely  against  oummu- 
nlam  without  being  for  .my  positive  measures 
to  eliminate  the  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic frictions  which  the  Communists  are 
ao  adroit  at  exploiting. 

"Those  persona  would  do  well  to  recall  a 
recent  lesson  from  hlsu^ry.  Both  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  were  against  coountuilsm.  How- 
ever It  was  by  what  they  atood  for.  not 
against,  that  history  hia  Judged  them." 

Americans  are  peace-loving  people,  but  we 
have  fought  before.  Americans  love  liberty, 
and  they  do  not  prop<}ae  to  lose  theira  or 
trade  their  cltlaenshlp  for  aomethlng  else. 
Americana  despise  Communist  Imperialism, 
or  any  other  kind. 

In  this  country,  we,  all  of  us.  native  born 
or  naturalized.  Jew  or  gentile,  Protestant 
or  Catholic,  black  or  white,  stand  eqtial  be- 
fore the  law,  and  toge  Jier,  united,  we  pre- 
sent to  the  world  an  InTlnclblllty  of  free- 
dom. American  atyle.  Americana  want  our 
Government  to  stand  firm  and  steadfast  on 
Its  honorable  oommltinents,  made  In  leas 
strenuous  days,  whether  In  Berlin,  or  In  any 
other  hemisphere.  Amorlcans  want  no  repe- 
tition of  the  Indecision  which  produced  the 
tragic  fiasco  In  Cuba.  They  want  no  par- 
ticipation, of  any  kind,  with  Soviet  China 
and  the  murderous  oligarchy  of  Mao  Tse 
Tung. 

Americans  want  their  Government  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  its  defensive  agree- 
ments with  free  nations.  They  want  our 
leaders  to  strive  for  an  honorable  peace 
through  honorable  negotiation  but  never  at 
the  surrender  of  principle.     Thej  want  our 


military  and  defensive  strength  to  continue 
to  be  the  most  powerful  in  the  world.  They 
yearn  for  some  first  step  disarmament  agree- 
mants,  but  only  upon  a  completely  depend- 
able and  foolproof  inspection,  and  they 
clearly  recognise  this  goal  may,  if  at  all,  be 
far.  far  away. 

Here  at  home  we  want  to  strengthen  our 
systam  of  free  competitive  enterprise,  and 
to  taks  steps  to  alleviate  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problema  of  which  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
apoke.  Americans  recognize  that  while  all 
progress  is  change,  not  all  change  Is  prog- 


THE  ORBITAL  PLIGHT  OP  LT.  COL. 
JOHN  H.  GLENN.  JR.,USMC 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  all 
Americans  are  thrilled  today  by  the  suc- 
cessful flight  being  undertaken  at  the 
moment  by  Lt.  Col,  John  Glenn,  Jr., 
U.S.  Marine  Corps.  I  am  thankful,  as 
I  know  all  of  my  fellow  citizens  are,  that 
the  flight  has  been  successful  up  to  this 
time.  I  extend  to  Colonel  Glerm  my  best 
wishes,  and  express  the  hope  and  the 
prayer  that  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
successful  orbiting  of  the  earth  he  will 
have  a  happy  and  successful  landing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  that  every  one  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  join  me  in  congratulating  Lt. 
Col.  John  Glenn  and  all  the  sung  and  un- 
sung heroes  who  this  morning  achieved 
America's  first  orbital  flight.  After 
weeks  of  frustration,  of  weather-caused 
delays  over  which  they  had  no  control,  of 
checking  arid  rechecking  to  insure  maxi- 
mum safety  for  human  life,  these  men 
have  done  their  job:  for  the  first  time  a 
red-blooded  American  has  gone  into 
global  orbit. 

As  I  am  speaking,  this  historic  flight  is 
still  in  progress.  So  far  it  has  gone  mag- 
nificently, and  it  shows  every  promise  of 
meeting  its  announced  goals.  In  fact, 
although  the  launching  took  place  after 
the  theoretical  time  limit  for  three  com- 
plete  orbits,  I  understand  there  is  still  a 
possibility  of  attempting  the  third  orbit. 
Whatever  the  final  decision  may  be,  this 
Nation  owes  a  gieat  debt  to  our  space 
officials  and  to  Colonel  Glenn  himself, 
who  by  his  selfless  courage  and  dogged 
persistence  has  provided  a  splendid 
example  to  generations  of  future  astro- 
nauts. Let  me  say  at  this  point  that 
Colonel  Glenn's  conduct  has  lived  up  to 
the  best  traditions  of  his  predecessors 
In  space  travel.  Comdr.  Alan  Shepard 
and  Capt.  Virgil  Grtssom. 

Mr.  President,  the  numerous  delays  In 
our  long  Journey  into  space  have  not  all 
been  caused  by  technical  deficiencies,  as 
our  Soviet  rivals  would  like  the  world  to 
think.  On  the  contrary,  on  many  occa- 
sions we  could  have  ignored  the  safety 
of  our  astronauts.  We  could  have  flung 
them  broadside  into  space  and  perhaps 
even  profited  scientifically  by  their  dis- 
asters. 

I  hardly  need  point  out  that  our  astro- 
nauts are  not  guinea  pigs  but  human 
beings.  Our  self-limitations  in  space 
stem  from  our  overriding  concern  for 
human  life.  We  refuse,  by  trying  for  a 
third,  fourth,  or  umpteenth  orbit,  to  run 
the  lightest  risk  of  failing  to  pick  up 
colonel  Glenn  because  of  darkness  in 
the  recovery  zone. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  not  the  least 
desire  to  minimize  the  pioneering  space 
feats  of  the  brave  Soviet  cosmonauts. 
Majors  Gagarin  and  Tltov.  But  what 
do  we  know  about  their  flights  beyond 
the  mere  fact  that  they  Ux^  place  and 
that  apparently  Major  Titov  suffered  a 
form  of  motion  sickness  while  girdling 
the  globe  some  17  times?  What  meas- 
ures were  taken  for  their  personal 
safety?  How  many  aborted  count- 
downs, how  many  rocket  failures  did 
they  undergo?  This  the  world  has  not 
yet  learned,  but  I  submit  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  Soviet  space  efforts  have 
gone  off  without  a  hitch. 

By  contrast,  everything  that  we  do  is 
for  all  the  world  to  see — ^from  Mrs. 
Glenn's  hairdo  to  the  slightest  wobble 
in  Major  Glenn's  Atlas  rocket.  Thank 
goodness.  Captain  Grissom  was  saved 
when  a  mishap  occurred  at  the  end  of 
his  epochmaking  flight  last  year.  But  if 
he  had  been  lost,  God  forbid,  we  could 
not  have  hidden  it  from  the  general  pub- 
lic for  more  than  5  minutes. 

I  congratulate  our  space  officials  for 
their  public  relations  courage.  I  deplore 
the  fact  that  their  Soviet  counterparts 
feel  they  must  hide  from  the  glare  of 
publicity.  Doubtless  they  imagine  our 
own  candor  is  a  devious  means  of  prying 
open  the  closed  Soviet  space  program  for 
purposes  of  espionage.  Let  us  put  their 
minds  at  rest.  Our  success  today  is  not 
a  public  relations  ginmiick,  but  a  giant 
step  toward  putting  one  of  our  own  citi- 
zens on  the  moon  and  toward  eventual 
interplanetary  space  travel. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion with  pride  and  prayer  stands  by 
watching  and  waiting,  excited  and  deeply 
gratified  by  the  successful  orbiting  of  the 
astronaut.  Lt  CoL  John  Olmn. 

The  space  flight  of  Friendship-7  rep- 
resents an  opening  of  new  horizons — in- 
deed, a  new  world — ^to  freemen.    . 

Entrusted  with  this  new  miracle-type 
capability,  we  and  humanity  must  now 
build  further  upon  this  initial  foundation 
of  space  conquest,  to  dedicate  and  utilize 
space  potentialities  for  so-vtng,  not  de- 
strojring,  mankind. 

Justly  proud  of  the  successful  launch- 
ing of  Friendship-7,  the  people  of  the 
United  States — indeed  of  the  world — 
witnessing  this  great,  historically  signifi- 
cant event,  say,  '"niank  God.  Our  pray- 
ers go  with  him  all  the  way." 


OF 


THE    PROPOSED    BOND    ISSUE 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  the  column  of  Walter 
Lippmann  of  February  20  on  the  subject 
of  the  $100  million  loan  to  support  the 
United  Nations.  It  gives  a  very  clear, 
simple  picture  of  the  purpose  of  the  loan. 
It  is  mighty  important  for  us  all  to 
understand  the  significance  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  United  Nations  finds 
itself  today  with  relation  to  its  two  spe- 
cial operations. 

It  is  my  personal  feeling  that  we  must 
make  It  clear  to  the  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations  that  they  must  do 
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their  share  in  supporting  the  United  Na- 
tions if  it  is  to  be  of  continuing  value  in 
keeping  peace  in  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlcia 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou, 
as  follows : 

{Prom  th«  WA«blngtoa  Po«t,  Peb.  20.   \96i\ 

Patimo  fob  thb  UJ*. 

(By  Wftltar  Llppmann) 

WMle  CuneT««s  la  considering  the  Presl- 
dent's  request  for  authority  to  buy  half  of 
tile  proposed  9200  mllUon  Issue  of  United 
Nations  bonds,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
what  precisely  la  the  crucial  question. 
It  is  not  whether  the  United  Nations  la  to 
survive.  That  Is  a  misleading  overdrama- 
tlzatlon.  The  critical  question  Is  whether 
the  United  Nations  can  and  should  continue 
to  enforce  peace,  as  It  has  been  do:ng  since 
19Sd  on  the  Israel -Egyptian  frontier,  since 
1960  In  the  Congo 

The  deflclt.  which  the  proposed  bond  Issue 
l3  to  cover,  has  i.othlng  to  do  with  the  regu- 
lar operations  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
deflclt  arises  wholly  from  these  two  highly 
controversial  peacekeeping  operations. 

On  the  regular  assessments  for  the  regular 
budget  the  record  la  very  nearly  perfect.  For 
the  4  years  1950  to  1959.  Inclusive,  the  col- 
lections were  virtually  100  percent.  For  the 
19<J0  assessments — those  for  the  year  when 
the  great  number  of  new  States  were  ad- 
mitted— the  collections  by  the  end  of  1961 
were  already  94  8  percent.  Countries  in  ar- 
rears do  not  luee  their  General  Assembly 
vote  until  the  amount  owed  Is  equal  to  the 
contributions  due  for  the  preceding  2 
years.  On  the  1961  assessments,  nenrly  86 
percent  has  already  been  collected  Of  what 
has  not  t>een  collected.  China  owes  over  half 
and  the  rest  Is  owed  chiefly  by  smaller  lAtin 
American  countries. 

All  of  th:s  goes  to  prove  that  the  nnrm.il 
and  conventional  activities  of  the  U  N.  are 
financially  scund  and  that  they  have  the 
support  of  the  whole  membership — West, 
Ea.9t,  and  neutral 

The  deflclt  Is  cau.'ed  by  the  two  special 
operations.  One.  known  as  t'NEP.  consists 
of  about  5.000  troops  under  U.N.  command, 
the  troops  being  drawn  from  seven  countries, 
none  of  them  a  "great  power."  These  trotjps 
k"ep  the  peace  along  about  140  miles  of  the 
Lsraell-Unlted  Arab  Republic  border.  This 
operation   costs  about  820  million  a   year 

The  other  special  operation  deals  with 
the  Congo  and  Is  known  as  ONUC.  Its  aver- 
age cost  since  July  1960  has  been  about  910 
million  a  month  As  of  January  of  this  year, 
21  countries  had  contributed  to  the  opera- 
tion with  a  total  of  about  18  000  soldiers 
None  of  the  soldiers  came  from  any  of  the 
ip-eat  powers,  so  that  the  U  S  S  R..  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Prance  have  no  fighting  men  In  the  Congo. 

The  deHclt  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  two  operations  are  very  expen.slve 
They  have  been  financed  by  special  a-^ses.s- 
ments,  and  various  countries  have  refused 
to  pay  because  they  disagree  with  the  pur- 
prxse  or  the  conduct  of  the  rpeclal  operiti'  na 
Because  the  peace-keeping  costs  are  nut  ptirt 
of  the  regular  budget,  the  nonpaylng  nations 
can  escape  the  penalty  of  losing  the:r  U  N. 
vote. 

The  Soviet  bloc  and  most  of  the  Arab 
States  have  ref\jsed  to  pay  either  for  the 
Middle  East  or  for  the  Congo.  Prance.  Bel- 
glum,  Italy.  Portugal.  Spain  and  S<^>uth 
Africa  have  refused  to  pay  for  the  Congo. 
There  are  a  few  others  who  have  not  p;ild, 
probably  because  their  governments  are 
bankrupt.  The  bulk  of  the  deflclt  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that,  for  their  cr*.n  reasons,  a 
great  many  countries  dislike  the  special  op- 
erations and  would  like  to  put  an  end  to 
them. 

We  have  always  supported  the  speclsl  op- 
erations In  the  Middle  East  and  the  Cjngo 


and  we  have  be«!n  paying  about  40-  50  per- 
cent of  the  coat.  Ttils  sort  of  thing  cmnnot 
and  should  not  go  on.  not  because  we  can- 
not aflbrd  there  trifling  rums  but  becBU.^« 
the  United  Nations  should  not  become  de- 
pendent on  any  one  great  power  "Hie  true 
significance  of  the  bond  Issue  Is  that  It  opens 
a  way  out  of  this  quandary  The  central  fact 
of  the  bond  IssTie  Is  that  interest  snd  amortl- 
ratlon  are  to  be  covered  by  the  r«cular  budg- 
et if.  as  Is  expected,  the  International  Coxirt 
of  Jxirtlce  appnres  the  plan  Our  »h«re  of 
the  peace-keeping  costs  therefore  would  de- 
crease to  our  rf'g'il^^r  shire  of  the  L'  N  bud- 
get- 32  percent  And  the  peii.ilty  f'  r  refus- 
inc;  to  p.iy  the  Intrrest  and  am^rti/ati  n 
will  b^  the  los.5  of  the  right  to  vote  in  tl.s 
O'oeral  .Assembly 

Without  Insisting  th^t  every  cle'.ill  of  the 
plan  a^  presented  to  Congre;s  Is  perfect.  It 
is  cle^r  that  the  plan,  which  we  conceived 
and  Invented.  I?  g'^od  f^r  the  U  N  and  good 
for  the  United  ftates  of  Amerira  It  saves 
the  U  N  from  having  to  abandon  the  special 
operations  which  are  plavlnn  such  a  mighty 
part  m  keeping  the  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
and  in  the  heart  of  Africa  It  brings  to  an 
end  excessive  dependence  of  the  U  N  on  the 
United  States,  and  It  brings  to  an  end  tlie 
unacceptable  doctrine  that  a  member  can 
keep  Its  privileges  and  still  refuse  to  pay  Its 
share  of  np>^r»tlons  duly  authnrlzed  by 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  United 
Ncitlons. 


•WHAT  FREEDOM  ME.\NS  TO  ME'  — 
PRIZE-WINNING  ESSAY  BY  JUDY 
GUIDA 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  Prp<?idpnt.  re- 
cently the  Vrtcran.s  of  ForeUn  Wars,  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  .*,.s.socia- 
tion  of  Broadcasters  and  the  State  .\S50- 
ciation  of  Broadcasters.  sp)on.sored  the 
15th  annual  voice  of  democracy  contest 
Several  hundred  hinh-schoo!  studrnts  in 
our  Nation  participated  In  thi.s  contest, 
and  the  winner  of  the  Kansas  contest 
wa.s  Miss  Judy  Gulda.  of  Independence, 
Kans. 

M1.S.S  Gulda  wrote  a  very  excellent 
statement  on  "What  Freedom  Means  to 
Mc" 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mlsa 
Guidas  statement  be  made  a  part  of 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  tiie  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

What    FaxcDOM    MrA.Ns    to    .Mk 
(By   Judy  Ouidai 

Freedom  la  responsibility  It  l.i  only  we, 
the  people  of  America,  who  can  keep  our 
N  itlon  free  This  Is  a  hu>{e  r»"-ponslhU!ly 
It  me^ins  that  we  niu.it  r.ot  taiie  even  our 
smallest  liberties  for  granted,  'hat  we  mvist 
not  forget  that  men  foTight.  died  and  suf- 
f"rrd  great  hardships  tn  etve  tis  the  nirht  to 
make  ovir  own  choices  and  decisions,  to  lead 
free  lives. 

Besides  preserving  freedom  In  c.ir  Nation. 
we  have  a  resptJtislblUtv  to  keep  the  mean- 
ing of  freedom  alive  lor  p-.-tjp  e  of  oti.er 
nations  As  long  as  the  Hu.sslan  pe<  pie  ure 
not  allowed  to  read  a  bo<pk  th  ; t  won  the 
Nfibel  Prize  for  literature  sunply  berarise 
parts  (it  It  are  critical  of  commvjnism  a.s 
long  as  Russia  may  order  students  u,  m;ij<jr 
In  science,  simply  because  they  i.et'd  more 
scientists,  a.-^  lung  as  dir'.storiai  poiu-ies 
like  these  exist.  »e  In  Amerira  ire  not  free 
We  are  not  free  from  the  re.sponslbillMes  of 
freedom  We  have  a  responsibility  to  bring 
messafjes  of  freedom  and  hope  to  the  people 
who  live  without  them  We  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  see  ttiat  they  learn  how  wonderful 


freedom  Is  We  must  make  sure  that  dicta- 
torial polldea  dont  reach  our  Nation. 

An  Italian  Immigrant  once  said.  'Aix.  th«M 
Americans;  they  dont  appreciate  treedom, 
because  they  dont  know  what  It  atnt."  I 
know  that  many  of  us  dont  really  appreciate 
the  freedoms  we  enjoy  For  example,  one 
of  our  main  freedoms,  the  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, u  not  always  used  If  one  were  to  taka 
a  poll  of  how  many  church  members  didn't 
attend  church  last  Sunday.  I  wonder  how 
m.iny  of  them  would  be  toenngers  or  adults 
who  suiyed  out  late  tiie  night  before  and 
simply  were  too  tired  to  attetid  church  This 
happens  often  I  know  I  am  a  teenager. 
I  h.ive  do.ne  this  When  we  do  this  we  are 
being  very  Irresponsible  How  can  we  exj)ect 
Ui  convince  others  that  freedom  la  wonder- 
t'l'.  If  we  don't  take  advantage  of  It  because 
we  are  too  tired 

Freedom  should  mean  so  much  to  us  In 
America  It  Is  the  right  to  speak,  to  wor- 
ship, to  write  as  we  please.  It  maftna 
cl.uoslng  our  own  careers,  our  own  schools. 
even  our  own  homes  It  means  a  chance  to 
become  Individuals,  not  merely  puppet* 
controlled  by  other's  hands  It  means  we 
can  choose  a  way  of  life  that  we  want  to 
lead  and  lead  It 

Someone  once  said.  "If  we  lose  our  free- 
dom we  have  nothing  el&e  to  loee."  This  la 
sa.Ung  In  ether  words,  that  freedom  la  the 
biisis  of  our  exl!>ten'-e  Without  It  we  would 
•  vir.lve.  nothing  more 

Because  freedom  means  so  much  and  be- 
cause we  are  res|M)nslble  for  preserving  It. 
we  must  always  keep  alert  and  not  be  Ir- 
re8p«.>nsible  In  Its  cause 

I  am  an  American  I  am  free.  It  ta  won- 
derful to  be  free  I  can  speak,  worship,  and 
write  as  I  please  I  can  chooee  my  own 
career  and  the  way  of  Ufa  I  want  to  foUow. 
I  ani  an  Anterican.  and  I  am  free;  but  I  have 
a  re<>pousibillty  A  responsibility  to  preaerve 
JrteUuiu  III  my  N.iUon 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  Presid  nt.  la  t 
week  we  celebrated  Uic  44th  annivt-r- 
sary  of  Lithuanian  Independence.  On 
this  anniversary  I  am  proud  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  history  and  culture  of 
this  gallant  nation,  which  for  so  many 
long  periods  has  suffered  under  the  yoke 
of  Ru.vsian  domination. 

For  two  decades  following  1918.  Lithu- 
ania enjoyed  tl^ie  blessings  of  liberty  and 
.■wlf-determination  The  First  World 
War  had  been  fought  in  support  of  the 
principles  of  independence,  democracy. 
and  freedom  The  Lithuanians  were  a 
bcnenciary  of  that  victory.  But  un- 
fortunately their  t)eriod  of  freedom  was 
not  to  endure. 

Since  1795  Lithuania  had  been  work- 
ing toward  this  national  goal.  In  that 
fateful  year,  the  Independent  Lithuanian 
Nation  was  taken  over  by  czarlst  Im- 
perlaL.sin.  ThrouKh  more  tlian  a  cen- 
tury of  Ru&sian  oppression.  Lithuanians 
kept  the  light  of  self-ldenlity.  national- 
ity, and  their  individual  spirit  alive.  It 
was  a  cau.se  for  international  rejoicing 
among  all  lovers  of  freedom  when  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  was  established  In 
1918,  and  admitted  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions m  1921. 

But  dark  days  lay  aheid.  With  the 
coming  of  World  War  II.  first  Germany, 
then  the  Soviet  Union  Invaded  and  took 
over  this  gallant  nation.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  an  Iron  Curtain  slanuned  across 
Europe — and  Lithuanian  was  behind  it. 


Lithuanians  everywhere  continue  to 
keep  alight  the  flame  of  freedom.  In 
their  hopes  and  prayers  for  this  noble 
cause  they  are  Joined  today  by  all  Amer- 
icans. It  is  a  privilege  and  honor  for  me 
to  salute  them  on  this  44th  anniversary 
of  their  lndependenc€'. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Preaident.  it  is  a 
most  solemn  occasion  to  observe  the  44th 
anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  Lith- 
uania. While  the  independence  itself 
has  been  snuffed  out  by  the  C(Mnmunlsts, 
the  memory  bur  .as  as  brightly  as  ever. 

Independence  came  to  Lithuania  in 
1918  For  the  next  122  years  the  Lithu- 
anians made  great  stildes  In  self-govern- 
ment and  economic  affairs  although  they 
had  to  overcome  many  years  of  previous 
tyranny  and  the  haidship  of  the  poet- 
war  period.  But  in  World  War  n  the 
Soviets  overran  Lithuania  and  Initiated 
purges,  deportations  and  forced  labor 
that  had  seldom  been  equaled  in  history. 

Miss  Mary  M  KLtls.  director  of  the 
Lithuanian-American  Information  Cen- 
ter, wrote  to  me  recently ; 

If  anything,  condltlc>aa  have  woraened  In 
Lithuania  since  last  year,  but  the  wUl  of 
the  people  for  freedom  has  not  been  cnaahed. 
They  still  look  to  us  The  youth  is  being 
exploited  by  being  sent  to  do  "volunteer" 
labor  in  the  Soviet  Emolre;  the  religious  arc 
persecuted;  Ruastficatlc  n  goes  on. 

We  mark  this  ocaulon  each  year  be- 
cause our  faith  In  tiie  people  of  Lithu- 
ania Is  one  of  the  fe^v  lifelines  that  they 
still  can  cling  to.  The  things  we  say  here 
in  the  Senate  are  carried  back  to  than 
despite  every  effort  of  the  Russians  to 
prevent  the  dissemination  of  such  news. 

Our  words  keep  tiie  light  burning  in 
their  hearts  because  it  assures  them  that 
we  expect  someday  to  welcome  them 
back  to  the  community  of  free  and  sov- 
ereign nations. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Friday, 
February  16.  marked  the  44th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  independence.  It 
should  have  been  a  day  for  celebration, 
but  given  the  Soviet  occupation  of  the 
brave  Lithuanian  niition,  it  was  a  day 
of  sorrow. 

The  history  of  th<;  Lithuanian  nation 
nms  deep  into  the  {>ast  of  the  Western 
World.  Lithuania  «ait  a  part  of  E^urope 
for  at  least  five  centuries  before  Colum- 
bus left  on  his  pioneering  Journey  to  the 
Americas.  Its  history  is  one  of  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  tragedy.  Grandeur  and 
beauty  rose  from  tlie  accomplishments 
and  will  of  its  peo(ile.  Tragedy  stems 
from  its  geographic  location.  On  one 
side  is  aggressive  Russia  and  on  the 
other  side  there  have  been  the  thrusts  of 
aggressive  Germany  Overbearing  and 
unfortimately  overiowering  neighbors 
have  been  the  trage<ly  of  Lithuania. 

Litliuania's  indetM>ndence  in  modem 
times  has  been  only  too  short.  After 
World  War  I.  Lithuania  flourished  in 
fieedom.  but  since  1940,  the  Lithuanian 
!  eople  have  been  without  freedom,  suf- 
f-'ring  alternately  at  the  hands  of  the 
Pisslans  and  the  Nazis. 

Mr.  President,  all  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  glorious  history  of 
Lithuania  are  filled  with  hope  today  that 
the  time  will  come  \j  hen  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day  will  not  be  a  day  for 
mixed  emotions,  but  rather  a  day  for 
uninhibited  celebrations  in  freedom. 


THE  FORESTRY  RESEARCH  PRO- 
QRAM  OF  THE  U.S.  FOREST 
SERVICE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  Join  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
slppl  [Mr.  Stxnnis]  in  encouraging  and 
supporting  the  forestry  research  program 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  As  my  col- 
leagtie  so  well  demonstrated,  forestry 
research  has  been  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Yet,  for  many  years,  this  excep- 
tionally worthwhile  program  has  been 
relatively  starved  for  funds.  A  start  has 
been  made  in  the  last  few  years  to  rectify 
this  past  neglect,  but  far  greater  efforts 
are  needed  if  the  full  potential  develop- 
ment of  our  forest  and  wood  resources  is 
to  be  realized. 

I  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to  the 
Importance  of  our  wood  resources  to  our 
Nation's  economy. 

The  Industrial  complex  of  forest 
products  industry — lumber,  plywood, 
millwork,  laminating,  factory  built 
homes,  and  pulp  and  paper — ranks 
fourth  among  American  industries  in  its 
contribution  to  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  fifth  in  total  employment.  In 
I960,  this  was  nearly  $10  billion.  Only 
metals  and  metal  products,  machinery, 
and  food  industries  rank  higher — the 
last  mentioned  by  only  $36  million.  The 
forest  products  industries  provide  Jobs 
for  1.136,000  men  and  women.  Only 
machinery,  food,  transportation  equip- 
ment, and  apparel  industries  have  larger 
employment.  For  this  Industry  to  re- 
main in  this  high  position,  research  in 
forest  products  must  be  rapidly  expanded. 
The  industry  by  Its  very  nature  Is  not  In 
a  position  to  do  the  basic  research  with- 
out help  from  the  Federal  Government 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
need  to  expand  the  physical  plant  at  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  Madison, 
Wis.  This  eminently  justified  project  of 
adding  new  facilities  and  modernizing 
the  present  30-year-old  plant  is  long 
overdue.  It  was  part  of  the  President's 
budget  last  year,  and  I  strongly  hope  that 
funds  to  begin  construction  will  be  voted 
by  Congress  this  year.  The  total  cost  of 
the  project  will  be  $10  million.  The 
figure  asked  for  by  Senator  Stennis.  $4 
million,  is  adequate  to  construct  the  first 
stage— provided  that  the  remainder  be 
made  available  in  the  next  2  or  3  years. 

Every  area  of  research  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  urgently  needs  ad- 
ditional specialized  facilities  to  permit 
essential  research  to  be  done.  For  ex- 
ample, fundamental  research  on  the  per- 
formance of  wood  in  fire  is  underway  on 
a  pilot  basis.  But  expanded  facilities 
where  large  laminated  beams  may  be 
loaded  and  their  strength  evaluated  to 
obtain  engineering  data  are  needed  to 
determine  the  key  strength  and  safety 
factors.  We  know  that  large  wooden 
beams  are  resistant  to  fire  because  of  the 
formation  of  a  built-in  insulator,  char- 
coal. They  do  not  melt  and  collapse. 
But  we  do  not  have  the  necessary  en- 
gineering information  for  architects. 
Expanded  facilities  are  necessary  to  ex- 
tend the  small  scale  fundamental  re- 
search now  in  progress. 


The  pulp  and  paper  research  space  at 
the  Laboratory  is  badly  crowded.  Yet, 
more  requests  by  industry  point  up  the 
need  for  a  new  paper  machine  which 
can  be  used  as  a  pilot  plant  for  the  study 
of  paper  formation  at  speeds  above  those 
now  used  in  industrial  plants — 2400  feet 
per  minute.  This  area  of  research  can 
also  lead  to  greater  utilization  of  our  low 
grade  hardwoods,  little  used  species,  and 
plant  and  forest  residues.  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  research  has  formed  the 
basis  for  the  use  of  the  hardwoods  to  pro- 
duce pulp  and  paper  products.  The  con- 
sumption of  hardwood  pulps  in  1930  was 
12  times  that  of  1920. 

The  housing  industry  is  on  the  verge 
of  major  developments,  especially  in  the 
area  of  low  cost  housing.  The  factory - 
built  home  industry  has  been  developed 
largely  upon  principles  developed  by  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory.  In  1960, 
nearly  200,000  homes  were  built  by  this 
relatively  new  industry  with  a  value  of 
about  $800  mllUon.  The  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  now  needs  a  new  structural 
laboratory  to  study  the  new  uses  of  com- 
ponents and  roof  trusses  in  order  to  as- 
sist in  slmplif  srlng  house  construction. 

The  chemical  industry  has  moved  to 
high  pressure  processing.  Wood  sub- 
stance is  an  ideal  raw  material  for 
chemicals,  since  the  residues  are  lower  in 
cost  per  pound  than  even  petroleum,  and 
yet  are  a  truly  renewable  resource.  The 
utilization  of  the  residues  necessarily  de- 
veloped by  the  forest  products  industries 
in  their  normal  processing  would  main- 
tain solid  wood  products  such  as  lumber 
and  plywood  in  an  excellent  competitive 
position.  The  development  of  a  chemi- 
cal industry  could  also  provide  an  eco- 
nomic use  for  our  low  grade  timber  and 
species  now  having  no  market  outlet. 
The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  should 
have  facilities  for  high  pressure  research. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
expansion  needs  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory.  Again,  I  am  most  pleased 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
proposed  that  we  proceed  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  facilities  of  this  central 
laboratory  serving  all  the  50  States. 

It  is  plain  that  the  more  complex  type 
of  forest  products  research  can  be  most 
effectively  carried  out  in  one  central  lo- 
cation. There  are  many  reasons.  A 
more  efficient  operation  without  duplica- 
tion of  the  expensive  equipment  can  be 
operated  at  lower  cost.  Personnel  and 
equipment  from  all  the  necessary  scien- 
tific disciplines  are  available  to  work  on 
many  different  kinds  of  problems.  The 
industry  which  will  use  this  information 
can  get  it  all  at  one  place.  Last  but  yet 
very  important,  competent  scientific  per- 
sonnel are  attracted  to  such  an  atmos- 
phere on  a  major  university  campus. 

I  sun  aware  of  the  need  for  regional  re- 
search to  complement  the  work  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory.  However, 
this  regional  research  will  proceed  more 
rapidly  and  effectively  if  the  research  of 
the  central  laboratory  is  made  more  pro- 
ductive. These  regional  groups  must 
build  on  the  accomplishments  of  central- 
ized research. 

I  was  also  very  pleased  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  state  that  addi- 
tional program  funds  of  $1,200,000  should 
be  made  available  for  the  next  fiscal 
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year  to  advance  the  research  In  forest 
products  and  forest  engineering.  While 
I  realize  not  all  these  funds  would  go  to 
the  national  laboratory  at  Madison,  it 
Is  important  to  expand  this  area  of 
research. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  has  a 
long  and  splendid  history  of  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Our 
State  government  as  well  as  the  univer- 
sity ofBcials  look  forward  to  the  con- 
tinued activity  and  expansion  of  this  im- 
portant facility.  I  stron'?ly  hope  that 
funds  for  this  purpose  will  be  provided 
without  delay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Oovernor  of  Wisconsin,  the 
Honorable  Oaylord  Nelson,  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  be  printed 
In  the  RicoRD.  Goyemor  Nelson  ex- 
presses the  full  support  of  our  State  for 
this  worthwhile  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 

The  Statb  of  WracoNSiN. 
Uadtaon.  January  29.  1962 
The  Honorable  Oevuxx  PmKXMAN, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Wastiington,  D  C. 

DcAs  SacKETART  FREEMAN;  I  waiu  to  re- 
quest your  support  for  restoration  of  the  $10 
mUUon  expansion  and  remodeHng  project  at 
the  U.S.  Forest  ProducU  Laboratory  In  Madi- 
son In  the  budget  for  OacaJ  1963. 

Wtsconsin  haa  long  recognized  the  Impor- 
tance of  thla  Laboratory  The  •Jgnlflcance  to 
Wisconsin  la  obvious:  In  our  State  the  esti- 
mated annual  gross  product  value  of  the 
forest  products  Industry  Is  $13  billion,  nearly 
2' J  times  that  of  the  dairy  Industry  which 
gives   Wisconsin    the   title  of   Dairy   State. 

Recognizing  this  significance,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconaln  52  years  ago  generously 
made  possible  establlahment  of  the  first 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  on  the  campus 
when  suflflclent  Federal  funds  were  not  avail- 
able. The  support  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Forest  Service  have  enabled 
the  Laboratory  to  develop  Into  a  center  for 
forest  products  research  unequaled  any- 
where else  In  the  world 

When  once  again  Federal  funds  were  not 
available,  the  leglslatiire  passed  and  I  suned 
l.iot  May  a  bill  enabling  the  unlver^lty  to 
make  12  acres  of  campiis  land  available  for 
expansion  of  the  Laboratory.  Though  the 
land  had  other  possible  university  use?,  the 
fact  was  recognized  that  the  Laboratory's 
nr-eds  were  more  acute. 

The  Laboratory  here  has  an  international 
reputation.  It  U  the  central  research  est.tb- 
llshinent  serving  the  forest  products  Indus- 
try, the  fifth  largest  Industry  In  the  United 
States.  The  need  for  forest  products  re- 
search has  never  been  greater.  The  U  S 
Forest  Service,  the  other  owners  of  the  600 
million  acr«8  of  forest  land  In  this  country, 
the  Industry  Itself,  and  the  many  people  and 
activities  tbat  depend  on  It  have  a  tremen- 
dous Interest  In  having  this  research  carried 
on.  There  Is  only  one  location  where  it  can 
be  conducted  efficiently  and  economically. 
and  that  Is  the  Forest  Products  Labor.itory 
in  Madison,  where  It  has  been  ca.Tled  on 
since  1910 

Yet  the  Madlsfin  laboratory  must  oper,»to 
In  a  building  30  years  old  which  has  had 
only  one  major  Improvement — a  new  pt)wer- 
plant — since  It  was  built.  Jta  appropriation 
la  only  •325  million  a  year,  despite  the  fact 
It  has  returned  to  government  an  estimated 
$70  for  every  dollar  appropriated  to  It  since 
Its  Inception  The  severe  limitations  on  the 
facilities  and  budget  of  the  laboratory  n\ean 


that  many  of  the  needs  of  the  Industry  for 
basic   technical   Informatl'm  cannot   t>«  mot 

Last  year  Congress  eliminated  fSOOOrnj 
from  the  budget  for  land  acqvilsltlon  and 
planning  for  the  »10  mlUion  expansion  pro- 
gram of  t^.e  Madlaon  labt>ratory  At  the 
sAme  time  It  approved  16  f  Test  re.search 
constr'.ictlon  projects  In  15  other  Sta'es  I 
appreciate  the  desires  of  other  Stilus  to 
have  forest  research  facilities;  Wisconsin  Is 
rot  the  only  State  interested  in  this  field 
But  It  cannot  serve  the  bruadebr  interest*  of 
the  ludiM'ry.  here  or  in  other  iilates,  to  du- 
plicate fiCUl'U-s  ^id  avt.'.  It.C's  caxrl'-d  u:i 
sucressfuUy  here  f  jr  nmre  th.u'i  h.i.f  a 
rent'.;ry 

The  conren'rntlnn  "f  rr^er'-'i  'f'-rt  nnrt 
facilities  Is  what  l."*  required  to  meet  the  in- 
dustry's needJ*  The  primary  r-us m  fi  r  the 
Madison  laboratory  s  p.ist  succas  has  lieen 
the  concentration  of  .sptcialiAfU  it-t.  iiiiiCij 
Uiscpiine  wt;lc.'^  m.ide  p.  i.ssib.e  an  Int-r- 
cria.n(je  of  infornuit.on  sfld  m  f  und  In  a 
single  public  establishm'-n'  Here  for  %-i 
million  In  new  constru  'ion  and  %2  million 
for  remodeling  a'.'.A  fqu.pment  the  further 
facilities  needed  can  be  est.iblUhed  T  > 
attempt  to  meet  these  needs  elsewhere  will 
require  coivstrui-'l-n  of  duphc.i'e  futilltic* 
at   many    tinies   the   »10   million   c^st. 

I  earnestly  s<.:iclt  )uur  support  f  r  this 
project,  which  Is  so  necessary  to  the  econ- 
omy of  Wisconsin  and  so  m.nny  other  States 
I  would  alsci  appreciate  y  ur  advUe  on  how 
I  may  be  most  helpful  m  furthering  this 
effort 

Sincerely    yours. 

Gayl   ay  A   NkL'xiN. 

Got  e' nor. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDYS  NE\^'  DAIRY 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  10-day,  79- 
speech  tour  of  Wisconsin,  in  which  I  dis- 
cussed President  Kennedy's  ritw  dairy 
proposal.  In  connection  with  it  I  en- 
countered very  serious  and  sit;mflcant 
questions  pertaining  to  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consont  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  locations  at 
which  I  sp<jice  and  the  times  when  I 
spoke. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  10-d.^y  79- 
speerh  tour  of  Wlscorwln  and  I  rep»3rt  that 
President  Kennedy's  new  dairy  proposal  Is 
In  serious  trouble.  I  addressed  over  10  OOO 
d.ilry  f.irmers  and  ariswered  ovt-r  a  thousaiid 
questions  on  the  most  revolutionary  dairy 
proposal  In  many  ye:irs 

I  found  much  more  con^-ern  about  the 
prospect  of  production  controls  In  milk  than 
the  Im.nlnent  10-percent  price  rut  which 
faros  d.\iry  f arm*  rs  on  April  1 

Recognition  of  the  grim  Implications  of 
lu.st  ye.ir  s  3-blIllun  pound  drop  m  milk  con- 
sumption by  fur  the  blggfs'.  in  the  Natl'>n  s 
history-  h;\s  persuaded  some  farmers  that 
reduced  prod-irtion  through  contr'^Us  Is  the 
only  practical  tdternatlve  to  ruinously  low- 
dairy  pricps.  That  realization  Is  spreading 
and  growing,  but  there  is  also  u  powerful 
resistance  ti)  controls  and  a  series  of  specific 
objections  to  the  dairy  bill  the  Prr-.sident  hits 
pr<  po.sed 

Annf)ng  the  most  common  objections  are 
these: 

1  The  pro|x;)8aI  does  nothing  about  de- 
creasing consumption  which  Is  the  prlnclpul 
cause  of  dairy  difficulty  Some  farmers 
argued  that  higher  prices  to  farmers  without 


meetliig  the  pri>hlrm  of  weakening  consumer 
denvind  may  discourage  consumption  even 
furt.her 

2  The  prop<Ts.il  would  authortre  the  Sec- 
retary to  exempt  "wj-ralled  deficit  areas  where 
there  Is  an  inadequate  supply  of  milk  from 
controls  This  Is  vehemently  opposed  In 
UiM-..n.sin  on  tw  .  grounds  |1)  If  any  slg- 
rincant  pnrt  of  nut.onal  production  la  ex- 
empted It  means  a  sliarper  cut  tn  production 
and  therefore  In  gr.ifcs  Income  In  Wisconsin 
and  elsewhere  in  the  country.  (2)  for  yeiu-s 
Wise  .!i»ln  l;.is  been  trying  to  ship  Its  milk 
into  these  rjr-r.cit  \To-.s  bit  h:i8  met  a  tariff 
bl ocicnde  of  so-ciilUd  s.mltary  restrictions 
If  productU>n  is  t  j  be  controlled,  then  all 
p.''xiact»on  should  be  <  or.troUed  without  dlt- 
L.'iminatlon.  Wisconsin  is  ready  and  anx- 
lois  t.)  meet  the  d^m.vnds  of  any  deficit  area. 

3  The  bcrretuTV  14  i;uc:i  power  ur.der  the 
hi.l  ^l  pro-. Id**  mi.'iinumi  ulloiments.  This 
c<  .;1J  p  Tui;:  the  exemption  of  diversified 
f  irniTs  fir  wh'-m  dairying  la  a  sideline. 
.•^urli  firmtri  m  a^k'reg  i»e  may  contribute 
b.Uioivi  of  pounds  u>  the  su.-plus.  If  they  are 
rl;min;iti.-d.  t!ie  Wis.  onsln  farmer  who  is  in 
nioet  c.i.wjs  exclubi.ely  a  dairy  farmer — and 
would  rarely  qualify  for  any  mlnlmvun  allot- 
ment exemp*:<m  •* o.i  d  s.irTcr  a  Lu-ger  pro- 
p   r'.ionaie  cut 

4  What  happens  to  the  young  fanner 
v.:  der  an  allo'ment  yr  gr  im"*  Ti.e  young 
txTvn  coi.ple  who  havf  15  to  20  milkers  and 
w^.o  are  workln,?  and  na.ln^c  nlgl.t  and  day 
'..•)  build  up  a  htrd  thit  can  give  th-m  a  fair 
living— s.iy.  35  milkers  -  would  be  •erlously 
h.mdicapp'  d  Such  a  farmer  could  buy  al- 
lotmenta  but  he  Is  aircttdy  scrloualy  short 
<>;  c.kpital  and  cridit.  This  prupoaai  would 
mean  .mother  burd  n  for  him.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  varlitl.  ns  of  this  objection  from 
f;\rm<TS  who  are  hoping  nnd  planning  and 
working  to  build  up  their  operations.  This 
l3  an  especially  hard  and  tough  objection 
becavi.-<e  farm  expansion  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal way  the  farmer  has  met  the  tough 
bqueeze  of  rb>ing  c<»ta  and  low  farm  prices. 

5  The  wcU-to-do  Ui.ettor  -the  doctor  or 
lawyer  wl;_i  bu\8  a  farm,  puts  In  the  latest 
ffiutpmeiit  aid  ofpn  operates  on  a  very  big 
bu.is— w  Hild  ha. e  yt  another  advantage 
ov»>r  the  legitimate  f.imlly  farmer  because 
thU  "hobby  farmer  '  would  have  ample  money 
for  buying  allotmen's.  This  Is  v  t%  il  as  a 
particular  threat  If  there  La  a  free  n;  »rkei  In 
quotas  Working  dairy  farmers  ha.t  a  d:ep 
antipathy  toward  these  farm  line,  tors  a 
desire  to  ha\e  the  O  )'.ernm'>nt  and  t'le  In- 
ternal revenue  pro.i.sions  th,-\t  permit  such 
buslnesaman-farmers  from  writing  olT  farm 
losses  »g.iln.4t  other  Income 

6  There  Is  a  widely  expressed  conviction 
that  If  American  f.irmers  are  to  be  controlled 
m  their  dairy  pnxluctlon  then  there  should 
be  an  atisolute  bun  ou  the  Import  of  dairy 
products  Oti»er*i^e  controls  are  viewed  as 
a  way  of  removing}  the  market  from  domestic 
producers  to  open  It  up  to  foreign  farmers. 

7  Only  once,  out  of  a  thntisand  questions 
a.'^ked  w.is  the  key  objection  raised — that  will 
grow  rapidly  if  the  pr>ip<j«ed  law  Is  passed. 
It  Is—'  We  wont  be  given  any  choice  In  the 
referendvwn — either  way  dairy  farmers  are 
hurt  badly  '  This  u  bccuu.se  the  AdmiuLstra- 
tl  jn  proposes  cutting  Government  acquisi- 
tions to  »300  million  per  je;ir.  a  big  40-per- 
cent cut  fro-n  thl.s  year,  and  letting  the  dairy 
farmer  chorjse  between  a  "free"  price  that 
mitrht  mean  a  cut  25  t^o  30  percent  or  more 
below  the  present  price  he  receives — a  liter- 
ally ruinous  drop  for  miUtotu  of  producers; 
or  the  alternative  of  controls  which  are 
.ir.a'hema  to  t.<inu^  on  principle,  and  very 
burdensome  to  others  because  they  would 
stop  their  growth  toward  economical  oper- 
ation. 

I  found  unanimous  approval  of  President 
Kennedy's  recommendation  that  Congress 
pass    a    Joint    resolution    maintaining    prlc« 
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supports  for  dairy  products  at  present  levels 
through  December  31  at  this  year  to  give 
Congress  a  chance  to  work  out  a  new  law 
and  f  inners  an  opportunity  to  ccmslder  it 
and  act  on  It,  wltiiout  cutting  the  price 
dairy  faroaers  receive  by  tlM  tbreateneil  10 
percent. 


Tme   4ND  Fi  ACES  or  70  PaoxMiRK  Spiiches 
O.N  KxNNBJT  Daiht  PAax  Proposals 

On  Thursday,  February  8,  he  spoke  at 
Sparta.  Tomah,  and  Wilton  Townships  In 
M-»nrtie  County.  Whltestown,  Stark,  and 
KIckaixK)  Townships  In  Vernon  County  and 
!n  Boscobel,  Fennlmore,  and  South  Lancas- 
ter Townships  In  Grant  County. 

On  Friday,  February  6.  he  spoke  at  Bel- 
mont and  Darlington  Townships  In  La- 
fayette C<iunty:  Mineral  Point,  Rldgeway, 
and  Brlgham  Townships  In  Iowa  County: 
Blue  Mounds  and  Perry  Townships  In  Dane 
County:  and  in  New  Glarus  and  Monroe 
Townships  In  Monroe  County 

Saturday,  February  10,  he  appeared  at 
Spring  Valley  and  Vnlon  Townships  In  Rock 
Connty;  Oregon.  Dunkirk,  Dunn,  Cottage 
Orore.  Christiana,  and  Windsor  Townships 
tn  Dane  County. 

Sunday,  February  11,  he  spoke  nt  Farm- 
tngton  Tbwnship  In  Jefferson  County. 

On  Monday,  February  12,  he  appeared  at 
Lowell,  Oak  Grove,  Wllllamstown,  and 
Lomlrn  Townships  In  Dodge  County,  Onk- 
fteld,  Lamartlne,  Rnser.dale,  and  Friendship 
Townships  In  Fond  du  Lac  County;  and  In 
Algoma   Township   In    Winnebago   County 

Tuesday.  Frbrur>ry  13.  he  spoke  at  Omro, 
Wlnneconne,  and  Winchester  In  WlnnebTgo 
County:  and  at  Frem(3nt.  Weyauwega,  Wau- 
paca. St  Lawrence.  Little  Wolf,  and  Larrabee 
Townships  In  Waupaca. 

On  Wednesday,  Februitry  14,  he  spoke  at 
Wescott.  Herman.  Almon,  and  Blrnawood 
Townships  In  Stiawano  County;  and  at 
Norrle.  Plover.  Wausau.  Marathon,  and  Wlen 
Townahlpa  In  Marathon  Ccmnty. 

Thursday.  February  IS.  he  appeared  at 
Spencer  Townehlp  In  Marathon  County; 
Loyal,  Katosi,  Longwood.  and  Thorp  Tovn- 
slU7>s  tn  Clark  County;  and  at  Ooetz  and 
Ektella  Townships  In  Chippewa   County. 

On  Friday.  Febmary  16,  he  spoke  In  Dunn, 
■au  Galie.  Stanton,  TlfTany.  Hay  River,  and 
Wilson  Tovnahti^s  In  Dunn  County;  In 
Spring  Lake  Township  tn  Pierce  County"  in 
Springfield  Township  In  St.  Croix  County; 
and   In   ElaUaa  Township  In  Barron  County. 

Saturday.  February  17,  the  fin.-U  day  of 
the  tour,  he  appeared  In  Oakgrovc,  Cum- 
berland, and  Aimena  Townships  In  Barron 
County;  Clayton.  Clear  Lake.  Lincoln,  Bal- 
sam Lake,  and  St.  Crolx  Falls  Townstiips 
in  Polk  County;  and  In  Somerset  Towrisiiip 
In  St.  Crolx  County. 


THE  U.N.  BOND  ISSUE 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks 
ago  I  announced  that  I  would  seek  to 
amend  the  United  Nations  bond  issue 
proposal  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  purchase  $20  million  of  United 
Nations  bonds  and  then  would  m:itch, 
dollar  for  dollar,  bonds  purchased  by 
other  nations  up  to  $100  million. 

I  am  Kratified  to  note  that  two  news- 
papers of  such  diverse  editorial  opinion 
as  the  New  York  Mirror  and  the  New 
York  Post  see  value  and  virtue  In  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  editorials 
published  in  these  papers,  one  in  the  New 
York  Mirror  of  February  12,  and  the 
other  in  the  New  York  Post  of  February 
15,  be  printed  in  the  Rccou)  at  this  point 
cvin 161 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbco«i>, 
as  follows: 

LFrom  the  New  York  Mirror,  Feb.  12,  1962] 
How  MaNT  Bonds? 

The  poverty-etrlcken  United  Nations  needs 
a  quick  6300  million.  And  where  does  one 
get  quick  millions  these  days?  'Why,  frcnn 
the  good  old  United  States,  of  course. 

President  Kennedy  has  asked  Congress  for 
permission  to  buy  up  half  the  issue,  or  $100 
million  worth.  His  idea  did  not  bring  cheers 
from  many  American  throats,  but  It  is  under 
study  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

There  is  a  growing,  bipartisan  feeling  in 
Congress  that,  though  the  UJ7.  should  be 
saved.  Uncle  Sam  should  not  be  the  prin- 
dpa)  savior. 

In  this  situation.  New  York  Senator  Jack 
Javits  suggests  a  compromise.  Let  the 
United  States  set  out  by  purchasing  only 
$20  million  of  the  proposed  bonds,  then  offer 
to  match  the  purchases  of  other  nations. 
That  certainly  Is  a  more  sensible  approach 
than  grabbing  the  full  $100  million,  thereby 
relieving  deadbeat  nations  of  their  re8p>on- 
MblUtles. 


[From  the  New  York  Poet,  F>b.  15,  1902] 
MirrtTALrrT  and  the  UN.  Bond  Issttx 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
is  Hearing  a  decision  on  the  President's  re- 
quest for  authority  to  purchase  one-half  of 
the  U.N.'s  $200  million  bond  Issue. 

One  suggested  modification  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  merits  careful  consider- 
ation. Ttiis  would  place  U.S.  participation 
in  the  25-year-bond  Issue  on  a  matching 
basis.  An  interesting  variant  of  the  match- 
ing formula  Is  the  suggestion  of  Senator 
Javitb  of  an  initial  U.S.  purchase  of  $20 
nUlllon  worth,  and  U^  remainder  up  to  $100 
mUiion  on  a  matching  basis. 

The  matcliing  formula  will  help  create  a 
spirit  of  mutuality  which  is  now  lacking  at 
the  U.N.  in  regard  to  fiscal  matters.  There 
Is  an  luihealthy  tendency  among  many  Latin 
American,  Arab,  and  African  governments 
to  hold  back  on  the  assumption  that  In  the 
end  the  United  States  will  pick  up  the  tab. 
The  matcking  formviia  might  strengthen 
U  Ttiant's  hand  In  persuading  member  na- 
tions to  buy  tiieir  share  of  tlie  bond  Issue. 

In  suggesting  careful  consideration  of  the 
matching  proposal,  we  are  not  subscribing 
to  right-wing  caricatures  of  the  U.N.  as  an 
assembly  of  "freeloaders.  "  U.S.  Ambassador 
Philip  Klutsnlck  has  rightly  noted  that  the 
failure  of  many  nations  to  pay  their  8p>ecial 
asseesments  for  the  Middle  East  and  Congo 
operations  has  obscured  an  otherwise  ex- 
cellent record  of  payments  in  connection 
with  the  U.N.'8  regular  budget.  After  16 
years,  in  collections  totaling  some  $1  bUlion 
toward  the  regular  btidget.  only  $11  milUon 
is  outstanding. 

The  advantage  of  the  matching  formula  is 
that  it  may  Impress  upon  all  member  states 
the  need  to  demonstrate  the  same  sense  of 
responsibility  toward  the  bond  issue  as  they 
do  toward  the  regular  budget. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  FEDERATION 
OP  JEWISH  PHILANTHROPIES  OP 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
consideration  and  study  that  is  being 
given  the  welfare  needs  of  our  country, 
the  continued  vitality  and  steady  prog- 
ress of  voluntary  philanthropy  in  serv- 
ing those  who  need  help  is  vital.  Possi- 
bly the  greatest  effort  in  the  history  of 
voluntary  philanthropy  is  currently  be- 


ing made  by  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies  of  New  York,  under  its 
president,  Lawrence  Wien.  The  federa- 
tion has  undertaken  a  building  fund 
campaign  to  raise  $104,365,000  under  the 
title  "Let  Us  BuUd  Us  a  City  of  Life,"  to 
meet  growing  demands  for  services,  to 
modernize  obsolete  facilities  and  to  house 
new  developments  in  medical  and  social 
services. 

Federation  was  founded  in  1917  and 
today  incorf>orates  116  agencies  covering 
all  aspects  of  health  and  welfare  services. 
Last  year  these  agencies  helped  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million  New 
Yorkers  on  every  economic  and  social 
level  and  every  race  and  religion.  This 
current  great  campaign  is  to  be  carried 
on  under  the  campaign  chairman,  Salim 
L.  Lewis,  with  the  following  associate 
chairmen:  Mrs.  Leonard  H.  Bemheim, 
Irving  M.  Felt,  Gustave  L.  Levy,  and 
Lawrence  Marx,  Jr. 

A  special  supplement  describing  the 
work  of  the  federation  and  its  master 
plan  for  a  city  of  life  was  published  by 
the  New  York  Times.  October  22.  1961. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  that 
supplement  entitled  "New  Roat^s  to  Real- 
ity for  the  Mentally  111";  "New  Dimen- 
sions of  Medical  Care";  "New  Hope  for 
the  Handicapped";  "A  Future  for  the 
Aging";  "Haven  and  Help  for  the  Trou- 
bled';  'Deepened  Roots  for  the  Commu- 
nity"; and  "The  Master  Plan  for  Build- 
ing a  City  of  Life." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
New  Roads  to  REALrry  roB  thi  Mentally  III 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  days 
when  the  mentally  HI  were  considered  "luna- 
tics" to  be  put  away  in  "Insane  asylums,"  or 
worse,  "crazy  houses."  We  recognize  that 
mental  illness  is  a  disease,  and  that  it  takes  a 
variety  of  forms.  In  many  cases  curable,  In 
most  Instances  treatable,  and  very  often  pre- 
ventable.    But  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 

go- 
Mental  Illness  statistics  today  are  higher 
than  ever  before — whether  because  the  dis- 
ease Is  more  prevalent,  becauEe  of  better 
diagnosis,  or  because  we  have  become  en- 
lightened enough  so  that  in  people  are 
treated  rather  than  hidden  away  as  never-to- 
be -mentioned  skeletons  in  the  family  closet. 
The  facts  are,  1  out  of  every  7  people  to- 
day is  being  trealted  for  some  form  of 
mental  disorder,  and  1  out  of  every  10  hos- 
pitalized patients  occupies  a  bed  in  a  vol- 
untary, Government  or  private  Institution 
because  of  mental  Illness. 

We  are  constantly  learning  more  of  the 
reasons  why  some  people  are  unable  to  cope 
with  the  conflicts,  the  tensions,  the  decisions, 
the  realities  of  life.  We  find  new  methods 
for  treating  the  mentally  111.  In  many  cases 
psychotherapy  is  effective.  Drug  therapy, 
while  not  a  panacea,  helps  many.  We  have 
just  begun  to  explore  biochemistry  as  it 
touches  on  mental  illness,  a  line  of  research 
that  holds  great  promise  for  many.  We  also 
recognize  many  mental  disorders  in  their 
earlier  stages,  when  they  are  more  treatable. 
And  we  prevent  mental  Illness  by  helping 
people  solve  their  proWenm  before  they  be- 
come serious.  These  are  only  some  of  the 
areas  In  which  hospftals  and  other  agencies 
of  the  Federation  of  Jewlab  Plillanthroptes 
are  helping  the  mentally  111. 

Instittrtlonaltzatlon  Is  not  the  only  nor  al- 
'ways  the  desirable  answer  for  tfte  mentally 
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HI.  But  for  p«opl«  who  can  b«n«flt  from 
trwtnMnt  in  *  boaplUl  mtUag.  HlUsld*  Ho*- 
pltAl's  eaauAl  enTlronin«nt  to  *  far  cry  from 
th«  traditional  mental  inctltutlon.  HUIaldc. 
a  model  of  the  modern,  open  percbiatrlc  hoe- 
pttal.  U  geared  to  prepare  mentally  ill  adulu 
and  adoleecent  grlrli  to  return  to  the  com- 
munity tbrougta  IntenalT*  paychotherapy 
and  such  therapeutic  activities  ae  music,  art. 
dance,  and  vocational  training.  These  activ- 
ities, which  constitute  a  vital  part  of  Hill- 
side's program,  will  be  extended  and  cen- 
tralized in  a  patients'  activities  therapy 
building  to  be  provided  through  the  build- 
ing fund.  Hillside  Hospital,  whose  out- 
standing research  proarram  Is  conducted  un- 
der dlfflcult  conditions,  will  consolidate  these 
efforts  In  a  projected  new  research  Institute 
To  attract  the  hUh  level  of  professional  per- 
sonnel and  residents  required  by  Hillside 
new  staff  quarters  will  be  built.  Finally,  a 
new  66-bed  patients"  building  and  modern- 
ization of  existing  patient  facilities  are  pro- 
posed to  provide  treatment  consistent  with 
the  most  up-to-date  thinking 

Mount  Slnal  Hospital  has  been  a  pioneer 
In  bringing  psychiatric  services  to  the  ct>m- 
munlty,  for  It  has  long  recognized  that  the 
mind  Is  Indeed  a  part  of  the  body  It  in- 
tegrates psychiatric  care  with  all  phases  of 
patient  care,  and  also  offers  the  community 
the  services  of  an  adult  outpatient  psychi- 
atric cUnlc.  and  child  guidance  and  adoles- 
cent clinics.  In  addition,  it  conducts  an 
aftercare  clinic  for  discharged  Hillside  pa- 
tients. All  these  facilities  will  be  brought 
together  under  one  roof  in  a  new  psychiatric 
Institute  which  the  buUdlng  fund  will  make 
possible. 

Most  of  federation's  hospltaU.  Im  lading 
Hillside,  offer  outpatient  clinic  care  to  treat 
mental  Illness  before  hospitalization  becomes 
necessary  Monteflore  maintains  an  addi- 
tional, and  extraordinary  service:  A  24-hnur 
psychiatric  clinic,  for  people  who  need  help 
when  they  need  It — whether  It  Is  at  2  o'cloclc 
in  the  afternoon  or  at  2  o'clock  In  the 
morning 

Federation's  family  service  agencies  pro- 
vide Individual  and  group  psychiatric  ther- 
apy for  the  less  severely  disturbed  and  help 
for  the  families  of  patients — since  mental 
Illness,  more  than  any  other  disease,  affects 
deeply  those  close  to  the  HI  person  Jewish 
Community  Services  of  Long  Island  has  de- 
veloped a  unique  service  of  finding  footer 
homes  for  discharged  Hillside  patients  who 
can  beneOt  from  living  with  a  family  Many 
fed''ra*;lon  community  centers  have  already 
established  preventive  mental  health  pro- 
grams under  the  guidance  of  group  and  case- 
workers and  in  cooperation  with  hoepltals 
Similar  prtj^rams  will  be  offered  In  new  cen- 
ters as  they  come  Into  existence  through  the 
buUdlng  fund 

Mental  Illness  Is  a  special  problem  for  the 
aged.  Many  are  prone  to  disturbing  fears 
when  they  And  they  can  no  longer  care  for 
themselves  and  must  depend  on  strangers 
A  pioneer  project  at  the  Home  for  Aged  and 
Inflrm  Hebrews  yielded  the  all-lmport.mt 
Inforniatlon  that  short-term,  relatively  Inex- 
pensive psychotherapy  helps  allay  these  fears 
and  so  helps  to  avert  mental  Ulneea.  Other 
federation  agencies  are  now  extending  this 
type  of  psychotherapy  to  the  aged 

We  are.  none  of  us.  immune  to  mental  ill- 
ness. It  la  an  Individual  problem  It  is 
also  a  community  problem.  It  Is  a  disrup- 
tive Illness — one  which  extends  beyond  the 
patient  to  the  family,  and  beyond  the 
family  Into  the  community.  Fede-ation  Lb 
.strengthening  its  services  for  the  mentally 
111  on  a  planned  community-wide  basis,  in 
the  conviction  that  we  must  fight  mental 
illness  with  every  community  resource. 

Nxw  OiMKNSioNS  or  MzDiCAL  Cask 
PrasctipUons    for    many    of    the    'wonder 
drugs"    that    are    filled   routinely   every   day 
could  not  even  have  been  written   lO  years 


SCO.  PK— ssi  such  as  pn«iunonla  and  In- 
flusnz*  and  diabetes  which  ones  wsre  klll«rs 
are  now  either  curable  or  prevcntabls  or 
both.  Infantile  paralysis  seems  to  b«  headed 
In  the  direction  of  smallpox  and  other 
diseases  that  are  now  completely  under  con- 
trol. Mere  medical  knowledge  has  been  ac- 
quired In  the  last  30  years  than  in  all  history. 
In  no  other  field  have  the  changes  been  more 
drastic,  the  advances  more  dramatic,  the 
promise  for  the  future  more  breathtaking 
than  In  medicine 

However,  one  thing  Is  quite  clear  our 
health  problems  are  not  yet  solved.  We  do 
not  know  how  to  prevent  cancer,  heart 
disease,  arthrttl.s.  or  a  host  of  ot.her  fiuniun 
Ills  While  medical  advances  have  prolonged 
life,  as  we  live  longer  we  becume  ninre  prone 
to  the  stubborn,  degenerative  chronic 
diseiuses — to  the  extent  that  these  iiow  con- 
stltute  a  leading  health  problem.  We  will 
learn  what  we  do  not  know  only  through 
medical  research.  But  as  we  seek  the  causes 
and  cures,  we  can  do  a  great  deal  in  treat- 
ment and  prevention 

However,  the  fact  is.  our  cl'y  of  New  Virk, 
as  adv<in::ed  as  It  Is,  does  not  have  enough 
facilities  to  give  people  all  the  help  they 
need  We  simply  do  not  have  enough  hos- 
pital beds  for  long-  and  short-term  care, 
enough  cUntc  facilities  for  people  who  need 
hospital  care  but  do  not  need  hospitaliza- 
tion, enough  space  t<.i  house  the  gigantic 
miracle  machines  that  arrest  and  treat  many 
diseases,  enough  laboratories  or  trained  per- 
sonnel There  Is,  however,  a  remedy — it  lies 
In  a  comOlnitlon  of  Imagination.  cnur:ige. 
planning,  leadership  and  money. 

The  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies  l.s 
completely  aware  rif  the  magnitude  ami  seri- 
ousness of  our  medical  problem.*  Feder.i- 
tlon  institutions  provide  health  services  fir 
a  large  percentage  of  New  Y  irkers  Almost 
one-fourth  of  all  vniui.tary  Iv  .spitnl  putlen's 
In  New  York  City  are  cared  for  annually  at 
federations  nine  geniral  h"ispit:il.s  Its  three 
specialized  hospitals  treat  the  chronically 
111.  the  mentally  ill  and  the  orthopedlcally 
handicapped 

But  numbers  of  hospitals  and  people  served 
only  begin  to  tell  the  story  TTifniirh  federa- 
tion cciordinatlon  and  planning  Its  hoapltals 
itre  nvijor  community  health  resources  They 
share  with  each  other  knowledge,  facilities 
expensive  equipment  and  speclall/.ed  perst;n- 
nel  f'>r  the  best  patient  care,  research  and 
tritlnlng  And  they  work  with  community 
centers,  child  care,  ftimlly  and  mental  health 
agencies  to  bring  new  and  dramatic  programs 
for  better  health 

Through  the  building  fund,  federation  will 
develop  further  services  and  provide  the  fa- 
cilities to  meet  our  medical  needs  In  terms  of 
tod.iy  and  the  future 

On  the  grounds  of  Monteflore  Hosjjltal,  a 
new  80-bed.  intenslfled-nurslng  facility,  the 
Solomc^n  and  Betty  Loeb  Home.  fr)rmerly  In 
Westchester,  will  be  built  as  part  of  the  hos- 
pital -  medical  complex  Both  Instltutlorvs 
have  already  mapped  out  plans  for  a  cli->«e. 
mu'u.Uly  benetlclal  relationship. 

Three  new  research  Institutes  at  Hillside, 
M-iiniiinldes  and  Montefiore  Hospitals-- will 
be  created  aj\  part  of  a  growing  arsenal  in  the 
flii^ht  iigalnat  disease 

The  B'-th  Abraham  Home  fnr  tlie  Chruiil- 
cally  111.  whose  patients  are  .>jsured  all  the 
resources  of  the  neighboring  Monteflore.  will 
extendi  it^  Ing-term  ciire  facilities  A  new 
private  and  semiprlvate  pavilion  will  re- 
place a  33-bed.  of)en-ward  building  which 
win  be  converted  for  expanded  laborat^jriea 
and  medical  and  psychiatric  treatment  areas. 

A  new  concept  of  medical  care  will  come 
Into  being  through  the  building  fund,  with 
the  establishment  of  the  very  nrst  complex 
of  metllcal-psychlatrlc-gerlatrtc  Institutions 
In  the  whole  country,  when  the  Home  and 
Hospiui  of  the  Daughters  of  Israel  U  relo- 
cated in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Island  Jewish 
and  Hillside  Hospitals. 


A  centralized,  sxpandsd  surfle*!  fadlltjr 
win  be  butlt  at  Mount  Stn*l  Hosplt*!.  wh«r« 
more  lurgery  Is  perform«d  than  In  any  other 
voluntary    general    hosplt*!    In    lf«w    Tork. 

Mount  Slnal  will  also  have  a  new  psychiatric 
Institute  and  clinical  services  building. 

New  housing  for  vitally  Important  profes- 
sional personnel  will  be  provided  at  Hillside, 
Long  Island  Jewish,  Malmonldcs,  Monte- 
flore, and  Mount  Slnal  Hospitals. 

Ix)ng  Island  8  unprecedented  growth  led  to 
the  creation  of  I»ng  Island  Jewish  Hospital 
by  the  last  building  fund  Now  the  hospi- 
tal pi. ms  to  add  four  floirs  and  three  wings 
to  pr>>vide  additional  needed  beds,  treatment 
uresis,   and   clinic   facilities. 

Outpatient  facilities  will  also  be  expanded 
at    M  >:itff\  .re    and    Mount   Slnal    Hospitals 
Bronx  and   lyebanon   Hospitals  will  be  reno- 
vated .iud  nioUeriKZod 

To  meet  the  greater  demand  for  private 
and  semiprlvite  beds  a  result  of  population 
gri.wth  .tiul  t.'ie  extension  of  health  insur- 
ants Lo\er.i4;i-  i. .  m  ire  pe<jple.  new  pavilions, 
nuiternity  f.icilitie«.  and  wings  will  b«  built 
at  Jewi.xh  H  >spit.it  of  Brcx)klyn.  Beth  Israel. 
M.iUiu  Hides  and  Mount  Slnal  Hospitals.  A 
6f!-ivd  unit  will  replace  outmoded  facilities 
at   H.lUsldi- 

Tlioe  are  among  the  building  fvind  proj- 
ec'.s  whicli  .sUKKPst  the  scope  and  range  of 
feder.it ion's  plans  in  the  field  of  nMdlcal 
care  That  more  than  half  the  entire  build- 
ing fund  goal  Is  earmarked  for  hospitals  and 
mediiiil  care  is  an  indic.itlon  of  the  Impor- 
tance federation  j)lace8  on  meeting;  the  de- 
mands for  more  ajid  better  medlciu  car»  - 
demands  generated  by  a  universal  recogni- 
tion that  the  strength  of  the  Nation  lies  In 
the  health  of  Its  people 

Nxw  Hope  rot  the  HANOiCAmcD 

Tlie  brace,  the  wheel-^halr.  the  crutch — 
these  are  symbols  Even  for  handicapped 
people  who  need  them,  they  are  not  the 
only  an.'^wer  Yes,  the  handicapped  person 
does  need  all  the  medical  and  physical  and 
rehabilitative  help  It  Is  within  our  power 
to  give  him  But  he  also  must  be  given  the 
chance  to  learn  what  he  can  do.  and  that  tin- 
derneath  the  brace  he  Is  a  human  being,  al- 
ways potentially  a  useful  member  of  society. 

We  have  eliminated  many  of  the  major 
cau-sea  of  crippling  and  we  continue  to  learn 
how  to  avoid  and  remedy  many  defects.  But 
surely  as  significant  as  our  scientific  gains 
have  been  the  change  In  recent  years  of  our 
attitudes  toward  the  handicapped.  Today 
the  emphasis  la  where  It  should  be:  on  the 
person,  not  his  handicap;  on  his  potentials, 
not  his  limitations. 

To  treat  the  disability  and  at  the  same 
time  equip  the  handicapped  for  as  normal  a 
life  as  p»jMible.  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies  maintains  a  whole  range  of 
services. 

At  Blythedale.  a  children's  orthopedic  hos- 
pital and  rehabilitation  center,  youngsters 
are  given  not  only  complete  medical  care  but 
a  wholesome  gnjup  life,  which  Includes 
schotiling  for  all  Of  course,  going  to  school 
is  special — even  the  bedridden  are  wheeled 
t4j  class  In  their  beds  Through  the  building 
fund,  the  obsolete  structure  where  classes 
are  held  will  be  replaced  with  a  modern 
building  to  give  these  children  the  best 
chance  p<isslble  for  education  and  rehabilita- 
tion 

C>rtho|>edlcaIly  handicapped  children  have 
painfully  limited  opjH.rtunltles  for  recrea- 
tion, but  one  thing  most  can  do  Is  swim 
Swimming  is  also  Invaluable  for  rehabilita- 
tion, not  only  physical  but  emotional — for 
when  the  handicapped  youngster  is  In  the 
water,  he  feels  himself  to  be  equal  with  all 
children  Through  the  building  fund. 
Blythedale  will  be  provided  with  a  year- 
round  swimming  pool. 

Federation  camps  try  whenever  possible 
to     integrate     handicapped     children     In     a 
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nomuU  prognim.  But  mnt  ebfldren  an  lo 
eererslj  h>n«l1r»pped  tlut  they  caanot  go  to 
a  regular  camp.  Tar  tbtta.  federatton  suUa« 
tains  Camp  Oakhurst.  where  they  can  en- 
Joy  the  pleasures  of  the  outdoors,  play  ball. 
swim  and  go  on  overnight  bikee— even 
though  the  hike  may  only  be  100  yards. 

There  are  children  with  other  handicaps — 
children,  for  example,  who  live  In  a  silent 
world.  At  the  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf, 
a  pioneer  In  helping  the  deaf  become  a  part 
of  the  hearing  world,  children  who  have 
never  heard  the  lound  of  a  voice  are  trained 
to  use  their  own  voices  and  to  speak  and 
read  lips,  rather  than  depend  on  hand  signs. 
The  school  maintains  classes  for  little  ones 
from  the  age  of  3  through  high  school  and 
prepares  children  for  suitable  Jobs  or  for 
college.  The  Lexington  School  docs  an  ex- 
traordinary Job.  despite  Its  Inadequate  and 
obsolete  80-year-old  building.  However,  fed- 
eration is  convinced  that  now  is  the  time. 
through  the  building  fund,  to  provide  the 
school  with  a  modern  and  suitably  equlpp>ed 
plant  to  serve  mere  children  and  train 
more  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

Federation  malnUilns  the  only  community 
center  In  the  United  States  for  deaf  adults 
and  children.  Tlie  Jewish  Society  for  the 
Deaf,  now  located  undesirably,  will  move 
Into  a  new  east  midtown  community  center 
to  be  erected  as  an  Associated  YM-YWHA 
project  of  the  building  fund.  The  society 
not  only  will  have  separate  space  to  conduct 
Its  essential  recre.<»tlonal  and  social  work 
services,  but  plans  have  already  been  made 
for  an  Integrated  program  for  the  deaf  and 
the  hearing.  And  because  recreational  op- 
portunities for  the  deaf  are  limited,  the 
society  win  have  a  swimming  pool  in  this 
community  center,  which  It  will  share  with 
other  members  of  the  center.  This  la  but 
one  example  of  the  cooperative  programs 
thtt    come    Into    being    through    federation. 

The  postmentally  111.  cardiacs  and  tuber- 
culous are  gr.adually  retrained,  under  medl- 
c.-\l  and  social  work  supervision,  to  return 
to  full-time  Jobs  at  the  Altro  Workshop, 
slated  for  expansion  through  the  building 
fund.  Federation  ronployment  and  Guid- 
ance Service  also  offers  sheltered  workshop 
rehabilitation  to  return  the  handicapped 
aged  to  useful  employment,  and  finds  jobs 
for  other  handicapped  as  part  of  Its  serv- 
ices 

Federation  hospitals  offer  orthopedic,  eye. 
ear,  and  orthodontia  services,  cleft  palate 
rehabilitation  and  even  a  cerebral  palsy  out- 
patient center.  The  most  delicate  open- 
heart  surgery,  which  has  become  a  com- 
m.mplace  procedure  at  many  federation 
hoepltals.  saves  the  Uvea  of  children  and 
adults  with  consrenltal  and  chronic  heart  dis- 
ease. The  Hospital  for  Joint  EMreases.  a 
m-xlor  resource  for  the  treatment  of  ortho- 
pedic aliments,  completed  In  the  late  19&0's 
a  mixlernlzatlon  and  expansion  program. 

All  federation  agencies  will  continue  their 
search  to  find  new  cures,  new  methods  to 
bring  help  to  the  handicapped.  Through 
the  building  fund  every  resource  of  science 
and  hum.in  concern  will  be  developed  to 
give  new  hope  to  our  handicapped  for  a  use- 
ful. Independent  future. 


A  FtrrTTKE  roa  mr  Agthc 
T'xlay  In  New  York  1  out  of  every  10 
people  is  over  86.  In  another  decade,  as  dra- 
matic advances  In  medicine  continue  to  pro- 
long life.  It  will  be  1  out  of  every  7,  and 
perhaps  better     This  Is,  Indeed,  a  blessing. 

Btit  unless  we  do  something  now.  the  bless- 
ing will  be  mixed  For  while  the  number  of 
our  older  people  Is  Increasing,  our  facilities 
are  painfully  inadequate  even  to  meet  the 
present  needs  of  the  aged.  The  fact  is,  we 
have,  as  a  country,  been  caught  short.  And 
by  every  Index — money,  health,  housing,  em- 
ployment, educational  and  recreational  op- 
portunity and  social  adjustment — a  good 
third  of  our  aged  are  In  dire  trouble. 


I  tbm  problem  is  so  vaat,  ttie  TetLt 
tlon  of  JflwtBb  Plillaatlmplea  hM»  made  a 
special  •tudjr  of  tb*  lequlremants  ot  tbm 
aged — the  santle  and  the  sick,  the  dependent 
and  the  bedrtdden.  the  welL  Federation  ln> 
Btltvtlane  and  aodal  work  agencisa  are  al- 
ready meeting  many  of  their  needs.  So  that 
a  larger  number  can  look  forward  to  IlTlng 
out  their  lives  In  dignity  and  decency,  the 
building  fund  win  provide  new  and  expanded 
facilities  to  help  them  remain  m  the  com- 
munity as  long  as  possible,  and  assure  them 
spproprlate  and  adequate  care  when  they  do 
need  institutional  treatment. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  average  age  of  peo- 
ple In  Institutional  homes  was  08.  Today  It 
Is  81.  We  do  not  know  how  high  the  average 
will  go  in  another  10  years.  And  as  the  aged 
live  longer,  they  become  more  subject  to 
chronic  illness.  Ambulatory  residents  need 
different  facilities  when  they  become  bed- 
ridden. Others  enter  homes  only  when  they 
become  seriously  and  chronically  ill. 

The  chronically  HI  do  not  require  full 
hospital  facilities.  They  do  need  comprehen- 
sive medical  care  in  a  nursing  home  setting. 
And  today's  residential  homes  are  not  readily 
convertible  for  caring  for  the  bedridden 

To  provide  for  the  well  and  chronically 
ill  aged,  federation  Is  proposing  three  major 
building  fund  projects: 

1.  The  Home  and  Hospital  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Israel  will  be  relocated  from  Its  obso- 
lete buUdlng  to  a  modem  300-bed  home  to 
be  built  In  the  vicinity  of  Hillside  and  Long 
Island  Jewish  Hoepltals.  This  will  create 
the  first  complex  of  gerlatrlc-psychiatrlc- 
medlcal  institutions  in  the  country,  and  will 
offer,  among  other  advantages.  Increased 
opportunities  to  treat  senility  and  mental 
Illness. 

2.  The  Home  for  Aged  and  Inflrm  Hebrews 
win  replace  an  85-year-old,  278-bed  struc- 
ture with  a  new  410-bed  residence  to  serve 
both  the  well  and  the  sick  aged.  The  Home 
offers  all  physical,  social  and  spiritual  fa- 
clUUea  not  only  to  residents,  but  also  to 
guests  in  Its  apartment  residences  and 
participants  In  its  home  care  program. 

3.  A  modem  500-bed  institution  for  the 
chronic  sick  and  senile  aged  will  be  estab- 
lished. Every  facility  to  assure  comfortable 
living  win  be  provided.  Including  complete 
recreational,  oecupxitlonal  and  physical 
therapy  facilities,  a  synagogue,  gardens, 
lounges  and  an  auditorium,  in  addition  to 
the  most  up-to-date  nursing  and  medical 
care. 

Many  of  the  aged  who  remain  In  the  com- 
munity have  housing  difficulties — they  Live 
in  roominghouses.  as  boarders,  in  overpriced 
hotel  rooms  or  with  children  in  too-Emall 
apartments.  An  exciting  answer  to  this 
need  is  being  projected  by  the  building 
fund:  Apartments  designed  esp>eciaUy  for 
the  aged  will  be  built  with  Government  co- 
operation as  part  of  the  Educational  Alli- 
ance, a  federation  community  center,  to  give 
the  aged  adequate  housing,  a  place  in  the 
community,  social  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  care  and  reassurance  they 
need.  The  Flushing  YM-YWHA  is  planning 
similar  apartment  units. 

Even  with  the  biu-geoning  of  Golden  Age 
Clubs,  recreational  and  educational  facilities 
for  the  aged  are  painfully  Inadequate.  En- 
tire neighborhoods,  especially  in  Queens  and 
the  suburbs,  are  without  acceptable  centers 
or  clubs  for  the  aged.  Programs  will  be  pro- 
vided at  15  new  community  centers  In  un- 
derserved  areas  and  expanded  in  existing 
centers. 

Summer  camping  is  one  of  the  great  In- 
novations for  the  agpd.  Presently,  only 
about  1,500  of  a  recorded  5.000  applicants 
are  able  to  enjoy  annual  2-  or  3-week  vaca- 
tions at  federation's  camps  for  the  aged. 
Under  the  building  fund,  a  new  250-bed 
cimp  win  be  createdi  Surprise  Lake  Camp, 
now  serving  children,  will  add  100  beds  for 
the  aged;  the  Ella  Fohs  Camp  of  the  Asso- 


ciated TU-TWHA.'a  win  add  70  beds  for  the 

aged,   and   other  camp*   wUl  expand  tbclr 
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FederatUm  agendea  are  belptng  the  aged 
with  a  variety  of  other  proMema.  Many  are 
TtnwllllBgly  unemployed,  the  victims  of  en- 
forced retirement.  As  one  of  its  services. 
Federation  Employment  and  Guidance  Serv- 
is»  helps  find  jobs  for  the  aged  who  want  to 
and  can  work.  And  while,  understandably, 
most  older  people  prefer  to  remain  in  their 
own  conununlty,  many  cannot  do  so  with- 
out help.  Pederat  on  agencies  provide  medi- 
cal, nursing  and  homemaker  services,  "meals 
on  wheels,"  friendly  visitors,  casework  and 
counseling,  and,  in  some  cases  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  the  knowledge  that  somebody 
does  care. 

Who  of  us  is  not  touched  by  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aging?  Who  does  not  have  an 
aging  parent  or  relative  or  friend?  Who  of 
us  IS  not  aware  of  his  own  extended  life- 
span, his  own  advancing  years?  The  prob- 
lem of  the  aging  is  a  total  problem  that  In- 
volves al]  of  us.  It  demands  the  creative 
and  bold  community  planning  that  federa- 
tion has  proven  it  can  do — In  its  past  his- 
tory and  projected  futvue. 

Havzn  utd  Hxlp  roK  mx  Troxtblzd 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  there  were  three 
things  that  could  be  done  with  a  severely 
dlstiu-bcd  child:  he  could  be  placed  in  a 
mental  institution,  sent  to  a  reformatory,  or 
kept  at  home,  a  disruptive  force  within  the 
family,  the  school  and  the  community. 
Times  have  changed,  and  for  the  better. 

Today,  whether  a  troubled  chid  shows  his 
disttu-bance  by  being  overly  shy.  withdrawn, 
bizarre,  highly  destructive  or  delinquent, 
there  are  many  wajrs  he  can  be  helped.  We 
need  them  all,  and  more,  because  the  prob- 
lem is  becoming  more  rerlous  and  more 
urgent,  as  the  Incidence  of  emotional  dis- 
turbances continues  to  grow. 

The  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies 
maintains  a  whole  spectrum  of  services  for 
disturbed,  dependent,  retarded,  and  troubled 
children.  Its  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians, 
Jewish  Child  Care  Association,  Louise  Wise 
Services,  Jewish  P^imlly  Service.  Jewish  Com- 
munity Services  of  Long  Island,  and  West- 
chester Jewish  Community  Services  offer 
help  in  all  the  problenu  that  confront  chil- 
dren. Depending  on  tlie  needs  of  the  child, 
every  possible  type  of  placf'ment  facility  is 
available:  from  smaller  group  residences  to 
group  foster  homes;  from  supervised  city 
apartment  dwellings  to  residential  treatment 
units;  from  individual  foster  homes  to  cot- 
tage school  settings.  And  when  a  child  Is  in 
placement,  the  agencies  work  with  families, 
so  that  when  he  does  return  home,  the  goal 
of  all  placement,  it  wtU  be  a  more  sxUtable 
place  for  him. 

For  children  who  can  remain  within  their 
homes,  federation  day-care  centers  offer 
Intensive  help,  casework  agencies  give  guid- 
ance and  counseling  and,  along  with  fed- 
eration's hospitals,  provide  psychiatric  care. 

Two  summer  camps,  Rainbow  and  Rama- 
po-Anchorage,  give  disturbed  chUdren  psy- 
chiatric help  and  intensive  supervision  along 
with  outdoor  experiences.  Through  the 
building  fund  they  wlU  extend  their  facilities. 

The  Jewish  Child  Care  Association  will 
endow  its  medical  clinic  which  cares  for 
children  in  resident  and  focter-home  place- 
ment. The  Louise  Wise  Services  will  be  pro- 
vided with  an  additional  residence  for  un- 
married mothers  to  overcome  crowded  con- 
ditions at  its  Lakevlew  Home.  The  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  wlU  modernize  residence 
facilities  at  the  Hawthorne-Cedar  Knolls 
School,  a  cottage  school  for  disturbed  adoles- 
cents; relocate  the  Linden  Hill  School,  a 
residential  treatment  and  research  service 
for  highly  disturbed  adolescents,  and  more 
to  a  more  desirable  location  the  Stuyvesant 
Residence  Club,  a  "Tialfway  house"  where 
boys  are  helped  to  make  the  transition  from 
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a  residential  treatment  aettlng  back  to  tba 
community. 

Federation  agencies  are  also  helping  thou- 
sands of  troublsd  families  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area  to  And  approprUts  pro- 
fessional solutions  to  their  difflcultlas. 
Jewish  Family  Service,  Jewish  Community 
Services  of  Long  Island  and  Westchester 
Jewish  Community  Services  help  to  main- 
tain or  reestablish  a  healthy  life  through 
casework  and  oounsellng.  They  sponsor 
family  life  education  and  checkup  clinics 
to  help  prevent  family  breakdown,  and  work 
with  conununlty  centers  to  remedy  the 
trouble  at  an  early  stage.  They  also  pro- 
vide homemaker  services  when  a  family  la 
threatened  with  disruption  by  a  mothers 
Illness,  or  by  any  of  the  emergencies  that 
arise  In  families. 

Th«  family  location  service  helps  with  de- 
sertion cases.  And  federation  agencies  rep- 
resent all  Jewish  children  and  their  families 
who  come  before  the  courts. 

Federation  Is  constantly  seeking  new  meth- 
ods to  help  troubled  children  and  families 
and  continually  evaluates  the  effectiveness 
of  Its  programs.  To  further  strengthen  this 
service  to  the  community,  federation  will 
seek  to  create  through  the  building  fund  a 
II  million  central  research  fund  to  enable 
its  child  care  and  family  service  agencies  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  their  prt^>granis 
Federation  is  convinced  that  now  Is  the  time 
to  weigh  and  probe  thoroughly  and  scientif- 
ically all  ths  methods  we  use  to  help  trou- 
bled people.  Data  from  individual  projects 
will  be  collected  and  evaluated,  and  results 
will  be  made  available  to  agencies  throughout 
the  country.  Federation  agencies  hope  to 
And  new  approaches,  and,  on  the  basis  of 
the  findings,  will  develop  those  programs 
that  have  been  proven  the  most  effective, 
with  the  solid  knowledge  that  even  better 
help  will  be  given  to  those  who  need  It. 

All  troubles  are  related:  all  troubles  are 
contagloiis.  Troubled  children  usually  come 
from  troubled  families;  the  family  with  a 
disturbed  child  Is  a  family  in  trouble  And 
the  trouble  of  each  and  every  person  touches 
and  affects  the  whole  community  Federa- 
tion, through  the  building  fund,  will 
strengthen  its  resources  for  helping  each 
family  be  the  secure  haven  where  people  can 
find  love  and  f>eace.  to  help  give  children 
every  chance  to  grow  Into  happy,  secure 
adults. 


Deepincd  Roots  roa  the  CoMsiuNrrv 

In  thla  city  of  constant,  unceasing  change 
one  of  our  (gravest  problems  is  the  gradual 
erosion  of  the  family  as  a  unit 

The     character     of     neighborhoods     shift 
They    become    rundown    and    are    built    up 
again,   not  in   25   years,    but   In  5   years    and 
si>metlme«  even  less 

Apartments  get  smaller  and  there  Is  no 
longer  room  for  the  aged  parent  We  are 
forced  to  segregate  ourselves  by  age  groups 
Our  older  people  are  isolated  and  denied  the 
stimulation  of  contact  with  the  yming  the 
young  are  deprived  of  the  wisdom,  the  Ime 
of  the  old 

Perhaps  It  Is  more  than  coincidence  that 
this  disruption  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
heightening,  and  frightening  incidence  ot 
mental  Illness,  divorce,  separation.  Juvenile 
delinquency,  adult  crime.  alcohoU.sm,  Job- 
lessneaa — the  disease*  of  shallow-rooted 
people 

The  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies 
has  found  in  Its  community  centers  and 
camps  formidable  weapons  In  the  attack  on 
almlessnes*.  in  the  struggle  to  give  purpose 
and  deeper  roots,  a  sense  of  family,  a  sense 
of  community,  to  all  people 

Its  conununlty  centers  offer  programs  that 
encompass  recreation,  social  welfare  and  gen- 
eral and  Jewish  culture.  There  people  of  all 
ages  come  together  to  pursue  special  and 
i?roup  Interests;  parents  are  helped  to  relate 
to  their  children;  children  find  healthy  out- 


lets for  their  energies:  the  aged  are  not  a 
society  ap*rt:  the  orthopedlc&lly  handi- 
capped, mentally  retarded,  blind  and  deaf 
are  also  welcomed  as  Individuals  and  help>ed 
through  special  group  programs 

In  1957.  In  preparation  for  the  building 
fund,  federation  undertook  a  scientific 
study  of  the  Jewish  population.  nelghb<^''r- 
hood  by  neighborhood,  to  determine  where 
centers  should  be  built  The  results  were 
startling  Nassau,  which  had  not  even  been 
considered  for  community  centers  In  a  ll>5fl 
blueprint  of  needs,  was  dlsi-overed  to  have 
a  Jewish  population  of  329  CKX)  In  Queens, 
the  Jewish  p>opulatlon  had  almost  rtouhlrd 
and  Westchester  also  »h  >wed  a  rr^msUler  ible 
Increase 

On  the  basis  of  these  studios  15  new 
community  centers.  afTlUated  with  the  .\s- 
soclated  YM-YWHA  s.  will  be  built  In  New 
York  City  and  Na«tau  and  Westchester 
Existing  centers  will  be  eipanded,  enlarged 
and  modernized  The  West  Broni  Y.  which 
now  functions  In  Inadequate  rented  nf-mc^  i.s 
slated  for  a  new  building  New  buildings 
are  also  planned  for  Bronx  H  use  and  the 
Educational  .Mllance  A  three-story  wing 
and  auditorium   wll!   be  Add«-d   u>  the  Br"r\x 

Y  A  second  floor  will  be  built  ont.)  the 
Jewish  Community  House  ■■f  Bensonhurst 
and  the  East  New  Y  irk  Y  will  aJso  be  en- 
larged Renovatlon.i  will  b^  made  at  th^ 
B<iro    Park    Y.    Washlng'oo     Hf  !gh*»-Iriw(M<l 

Y  .-ind  M'lunt  Vernon  Y  .\i;d  thf  additi  .n  of 
a  new  residence  fir  about  M)0  Rirls  as  piirt 
of  the  92d  Street  Y.  will  remedy  a  seriou.s 
lark  of  comfortable  living  facllltl<"s 

The  Jewish  Education  Committ»'e  »^l^h 
provides  Hebrew  schools  Ta'mud  Tor.i.Ua  mid 
Sunday  sch(X>Li  with  edui-ationai  materials 
and  a  broad  range  f  sfrv:i-e"  w.i;  improve 
the  building  Into  which  it  recently  moved 

Federations  day-camp  m  veniei-.t  rea' heel 
a  new  level  with  the  introduction  of  dny 
camps  In  the  green-l)elt  countryside  to 
which  children  commute  each  day  Fed- 
eration operates  three  Henry  K.HUfm.mn 
Campgrounds,  each  less  than  au  (^.our  •  travel 
from  home  base  The  Flora  Haas  site  m 
Staten  Island,  the  Mildred  Ooetz  site  Ir. 
Rockland  County,  and  the  .Alice  N  Pr^iakauer 
Day  Camp  In  Suffolk  County  Despite  the 
numbers  served  lalm-ist  5  5f)0  children 
dally  I.  the  demand  Is  double  the  capacl'y 
Through  the  buUdlnij  fund  additional  acre- 
age will  be  acquired  and  more  swimming 
pools  and  overnight  shelters   bull'. 

Almost  18  000  people  uf  all  ages  but  in  the 
main  children,  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
benefit  from  true  outdoor  llv.ni;  at  federa- 
tions 18  resident  camps  A  number  even 
provide  year-round  camping  on  weekends 
and  school  holidays  Two  camps  are  for 
emotionally  disturbed  children  and  another 
Is  for  youngsters  with  such  severe  ortho- 
pedic handicaps  that  they  cannot  go  to  Inte- 
grated camps 

In  an  effort  to  .strengthen  family  life  three 
camps — Bronx  House  Emanu-El.  Educational 
Alliance  and  WUdwood  have  In'.nxluced 
camping  on  a  single  site  for  all  age  groups, 
including  families  as  units  Their  facilities 
win  be  expanded  through  the  building  fund 

Camping  for  the  aged,  the  moat  recent 
and  perhaps  most  dramatic  entry  in  the 
recreation  movement,  provides  older  pv^ople 
the  opportunity  for  a  country  vacation  - 
often  their  first  Through  the  building  fund 
a  new  250-t>ed  camp  for  the  aged  wtl!  be 
created  existing  programs  will  h«  expanded 
and  new  program."  for  the  aged  wi:i  be  Intro- 
duced In  other  camps 

Camps  Poyntelle-Ray  Hill  Louemma  I.sa- 
bella  Freedman.  Surprise  Lake,  and  Eiist  .New 
York  Y  win  also  be  expanded  to  serve  more 
people,  from  the  child  to  the  elder,  so  that 
each  will  be  better  able  to  contribute  to  a 
happier  family  life  and  a  healthier  cwmmu- 
nlty. 

As  It  Is  written  in  the  Shulcm  Ar^i,  h  a 
commentary   on    the   Torah,      It    is   a   man's 


duty  u-)  be  Joyful  and  glad  at  beitft.  be  and 
his  wife  and  his  children  and  tboes  depend- 
ent upon  him."  Through  Its  community 
centers,  camping  programs  and  Jewish  edu- 

catl<>nal  services,  federntlon  helps  man  ful- 
fill that  duty 

Tur     ."Lf^.HTm     Pi.*N     ros     Buildino     a     Cm 

or   LrvK 

Here  project  by  project  Is  the  master  plan 
evolved  by  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philan- 
thropies and  Its  member  agencies  during  4 
years  of  study  to  meet  the  medical  and 
.•«>cial  welf.ire  needs  of  the  [>eople  of  Greater 
New  York  In  terms  of  the  next  decades 
Approved  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Fed»*rAtion  of  Jewish  Philanthropies  on 
June  36  I'J^il  the  plan  will  be  expanded 
durli>.g  the  3  year5  of  the  building  fund  cam- 
p\!»cn  when  n^w  needs  arise 

.\»  a  responsible  community  unites  In  sup- 
port >f  the  building  fund,  and  as  generous 
individuals  public  corporations,  foundations. 
and  labor  unions  affirm  the  power  of  a  free 
[>e<ipl''  tti  de'errr.ine  the  shape  of  their  fu- 
•ire  the  h.  .Id  new  skyline  set  forth  In  this 
miL'ttT  pliui  will  come  Into  being  to  make 
of  Np*  Y  ^rk  a  rity    'f  life 

>IOH>*II.\L->    A>D     MtOKAL    CAXX 

Hf<.\i  Abraham  llom^    |4  million 

Nf*  liini-siory  prr.ate  pavilion,  conver- 
>.  t:  <(  'Id  building  to  exi>and  reesarch  and 
•-fr\:ic  latxratof'.es  medical  and  psychiatric 
.<:Ti,eh    and    treatment   facilities. 

Hrrji  Isriiel  Honpltai.  16.198,000 

New  3oo-brd  private  and  semlprlvate  pa- 
■  ...  n  moderiiizutlon  and  renovation  of 
.scr.  ue  are.k.k    c<'(i version  of  present  building 

BlMhedaie   »J10.0O0 

.Np«  s(  ti")I  building  equipment  for  handl- 
'•apped  rtiildren.  year-round  iwlmming  pool. 
.^'  irT  residence 

Bronx  HosplUl.  M>)0,000 

M(.>dernizatlon  and  repairs 

HlU.Hlde  Hospital    M. 095.000 

.New  research  building:  patients'  activities 
therapy  building  M-bed  patients  pavilion, 
staff  residence,   site  development 

Jewish   Hospital  nf  Brooklyn.  SS.IOO  000. 

New  maternity  pavilion,  conversion  of 
present  maternity  division  into  outpatient 
building  remodeling  of  main  building:  con- 
.Htruition  of  central  kitchen,  including 
k  «her  kitchen 

L^-banon  H'lsplUtl    »200  000  ' 

Modernization  and  repairs 

Solomon  and  Betty  Loeb  Memorial  Home. 
•  1  8iK>  0O«J 

Construction  of  new  80-bed  building  on 
ur.unds   of    Montefiore   Hospital. 

U'Wfi  I»!and  Jewish  Hospital.  M  million. 

C'lnstrucUon  of  additional  floor* onto  pres- 
ent main  building,  auditorium  and  confer- 
ence center;  staff  residence,  exparulon  of 
outpatient  department  and  research  labora- 
t.  ry  facilities 

M.ilmonldes  Hospital,  $4,600,000. 

New  patients'  pavilion,  research  institute. 
Interns  and  residents  housing  unit;  nurses 
residence,   renovation  of  maternity  building 

Montefiore   Ho^pltal.  tT.SdO.OOO 

New    Henry    L     Moses    Research    Institute 
ambulatory    services    building;     staff    apart- 
ment   house,    central    kitchen    and    laundry 
f.villties.    renovation   of    emergency   suite 

I  In  addition,  plans  are  now  being  sub- 
mitted for  the  following  basic  science  lab- 
oratories building  diagnostic  and  treatment 
center,  addition  of  hospital  patient  floors  to 
ivoeb  Center.  lnten.'»lve  care  unit,  school  of 
nursing,  other  facilities  Tliese  additional 
pr  .Jects  are  estimated  at  •10.260  000  ) 

Mount  Smal   Hospital     $17. 715,000. 


If  establishment  of  a  federation-spon- 
sored medical  center  In  Bronx  County  is  not 
achlcM-d  within  2  years,  Bronx  Hoepltal  and 
Lebanon  Hospital  may  each  apply  to  the 
federation  board  of  trustees  for  rsetudy  of 
their  originally  submitted  expansion  pro- 
gruni.s 
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New  clinical  services  and  psychiatric  build- 
ing, surgery  center;  apartment  house  for 
nurses  and  staff:  renovation  of  semlprlvate 
pavilion  and  outpatient  and  ambulatory 
care  building 

CASK    or    THX    AGED 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews. 
»7  400  000 

New  residence  on  106th  Street  to  replace 
present  85-year-old  building,  with  facilities 
Iiir  anibulatory  and  bedridden  residents. 

Home  and  Hofipital  of  the  Daughters  of 
Israel,  »4,50t),000 

New  300- bed  residence — relocation  In  vl- 
rinltv  of  Hillside  and  Long  Island  Jewish 
Hi  >spitais 

HosplUil  for  Aged  i  new  project  i  .  $6,250  000. 

Creation  of  new  federation  agency,  a  500- 
bed  nursing  home  tyF>e  facility  for  hospital- 
ization and  treatment  of  chronically  111  aged 
and  senile 

rAMILT     WrUTABC    AND    CHILD    CASE 

Altro  health  and  rehabilitation  services. 
$175,000 

Addition  of  fl(Xjr  to  new  wing  at  Altro 
Workshop,  new  receiving  and  storage  build- 
ing,   modernization,  renovation,  and  repairs. 

Jewish  Child  Care  Association,  $200,000 

Endowment  of  medical  clinic  at  central 
headquarters 

Jewish    Society    for    the    Deaf.    $375,000 

Inclusion  of  additional  floor  In  east  mid- 
town  community  center  building  of  Asso- 
ciated YM  YWHA  s:  swimming  pool  for  deaf 
and    hearing   members   of  center. 

liexlngton  Schtxil  for  the  Deaf.  $4,500,000. 

New  school  building  to  replace  present  80- 
year-old  structure:  sjjecially  eqinpped  class- 
rooms and  laboratories 

Louise  Wise  Services    $400  000 

Residence  house  In  Manhattan  for  15  20 
girls,  relocation  and  expansion  of  offices. 

Jewish  Board  of  Ouardtans.  $1,906,000 

Installation  of  automatic  sprinkler  and 
fire  alarm  systems  In  all  residences;  replace- 
ment and  modernization  of  cottages  at  Haw- 
thorne-Cedar Knf>lls  School:  relocation  and 
new  cottages  for  Linden  Hill  School;  new 
Btuyvesant  Residence  Club. 

Central  research  endowment  fund.  $1  mil- 
lion 

FVir  stvidles  of  family  and  child  care  pro- 
grams. 

COMMUNmr    CTNTTM.S 

Associated  YM-'YWHA's  of  Greater  New 
York.  $9,000,700 

Completion  of  Mosholu  Coney  Island.  East 
Flatbush   and   Brighton   Beach   Y's: 

Purchase  of  Kings  Bay  Site $630.  000 

Completion  of  East  Tremont  Y 142,  200 

East  Mldtown  Y 1.208.200 

Kings  Bay  Y   (excluding  land! 706.200 

Flushing  Y 635,300 

Rockaways  Y 755.200 

North  Hills  Y 706,  200 

Westchester  Y 836,200 

Parkchester-Bronx   River   Y 831,200 

Corona-Elmhurst-Jackson  Heights 

Y 830,000 

Mid-IsUnd    Y     (Levlttown-Hlcks- 

vllle-Wantaghl 830.000 

Central  Nassau  Y   (Valley  Stream- 

Elmont-Franklln  Square) 830,000 

Bronx  House.  $325,000. 

New  building,  alterations  to  present  build- 
ing 

East   New   York   YM-YWHA.  $265,000 

Addition  U)  present  building;  capital  Im- 
provem'T.t.s 

Educational  alliance.  #600,000. 

New  building,  to  Include  gymnasium  and 
special  facilities  for  aged;  alterations  to  pres- 
ent building, 

Jewish  Community  House  of  Bensonhnrst, 
$350,000. 

Construction  of  second  floor:  repairs  and 
renovations. 

YM-YWHA  of  Boro  Park,  $4,500. 

Renovation. 


TM-YWHA  Of  the  Bronx,  $350,000. 

New  three-story  wing  and  auditorium,  in- 
cluding furnishing  and  equipping. 

West  Bronx  TM-TWHA.  $781^00. 

New  buUdlng. 

YM-YWHA  of  92d  Street,  $2,500,000. 

New  seven-story  building  with  girls'  resi- 
dence facilities  (200-300  beds),  clubrooms, 
auditorium  and  gymnasium. 

YM-YWHA  of  Mount  Vernon,  $95,000. 

Repairs  and  site  acquisition. 

YM  YWHA  of  Washington  Heights,  $45,000 

Additional  play  area  on  roof;  renovation. 

CAMPS 

Henry  Kaufmann  Campgrounds.  $716,000 

Flora  Haas  Bite  (Staten  Island):  New 
swimming  pool  for  beginners,  double  shel- 
ters;  site  acquisition;   expansion. 

Alice  N.  Proskauer  Day  Camp  (Suffolk)  : 
Site  acquisition:   new  shelter  units. 

Associated  YM-YWHA's  of  Greater  New 
York,  $430,000. 

Ella  Fobs  Camp,  $130,000.  Addition  of  70- 
bed  camp  for  aged. 

Camp  Poyntelle-Ray  Hill,  $300,000.  Con- 
struction of  new  300-bed  camp. 

Bronx  House  Eman-El.  $62,500 

New  bunkhouses  In  boys'  area  of  work 
camp;  recreation  halls;  modernization,  re- 
pairs and  expansion. 

East  New  York  YM-YWHA  camp.  $100,000. 

Expansion  of  bunkhouses  and  recreational 
and  other  facilities  for  120  campers. 

Educational  alliance  camps.  Israel  and 
Leah    Cummlngs    Campgrounds.    $144,500. 

New  recreation  and  administration  build- 
ing; development  of  recreational  arefis;  ex- 
pansion, modernization,  and  renovation  of 
cabins,    arts    and   crafts   pavilion. 

Camp    Isabella    Freedman.    $16,500. 

Winterizing  of  three  cottages  and  dining 
hall;  repairs  and  renovation. 

Camp  Louemma.  $21,975. 

Construction  of  three  new  cabins  and 
supervisors'  quarters. 

Camp  Oakhurst.  $20,000. 

New  staff  bouse. 

Camp  Rainbow,  $100,000. 

Expansion  of  site. 

Camp  Ramapo- Anchorage.  $75,000. 

Construction   of  five   new  cabins. 

Surprise  Lake  Camp.  $388,300. 

Acquisition  of  prop>erty  and  construction 
of  100-bed  camp  for  aged;  expansion  and 
renovation  of  girls'  camp.  Including  new 
bunkhouses.  recreation  hall,  arts  and  crafts 
facility;  Improvement  of  waterfront  areas; 
modernization  and  repairs. 

Camp  Wildwood,  $20,000. 

Dormitory  for  boys;  garage. 

Camp  for  aged  (new  project).  $500,000. 

Acquisition  of  land  and  construction  of 
250-bed  camp  for  aged. 

Jewish  education  committee.  $60,500. 

Renovation  and  repairs  of  headquarters. 


Link  Yorx  Namk  Wrrn  the  Citt  of  Lots 

Walk  Into  any  hospital,  research  Institute, 
museum,  university.  There  you  will  find 
permanent  Indications  of  men  who  have 
linked  their  names  forever  with  their  good 
works. 

People  who  choose  to  be  remembered  by 
contributing  to  the  well-being  of  their  fellow 
men  act  in  the  best  traditions  of  American 
philanthropy.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  In  the 
world  have  so  many  names  of  so  many  peo- 
ple come  to  represent  community  enter- 
prises, great  medicine,  great  scholarship, 
great  music  and  art. 

And  what  better  way  is  there  for  a  man 
or  woman  to  be  remembered  than  by  Identi- 
fying himself  or  his  loved  ones  with  a  cause 
In  the  service  of  people?  What  better  way 
of  fulfilling  his  obligations  to  those  who 
come  after  him?  Throughout  history,  men 
and  women  of  vision  have  felt  this  obliga- 
tion to  make  a  better  world  for  the  gener- 
ations that  followed  them.  Must  we  not  do 
the  same  for  our  future  generations? 


To  find  out  how  you 
CM*  the  name  of  a  loved 
Life,  please  write  to 
Federation  of  Jewish 
East  58th  Street.  New 
listing  opportunities  for 
Ingful  commemoration 
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may  link  yotir  name, 
one,  with  the  City  of 
the    Building    Fund. 

Philanthropies,  130 
York  23.     A  booklet 

enduring  and  mean- 
wlll  be  sent  to  you. 


FEDrxATiON  OmcEXS,  1961 

President :   Lawrence  A.  Wlen. 

Vice  presidents :  Charles  Basslne.  Irving  M. 
Felt.  Mrs.  Randolph  Guggenhelmer.  Archie 
O.  Joslln.  Samuel  Lemberg.  Isidor  Levlton. 
Richman  Proskauer.  Mrs.  Robert  V.  Tlshman 

Chairman  of  the  board:  Norman  S.  Goetz. 

Associate  chairman  of  the  board:  Ben- 
jamin J.  Buttenwleser.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser. 
Samuel  D.  Leldesdorf,  Gustave  L.  Levy,  Sallm 
L.  Lewis,  Joseph  M.  Proskauer,  Ralph  E. 
Samuel,  Milton  Weill. 

Treasurer:  Richard  Goldsmith. 

Associate  treasurer:  Robert  A.  Bernhard, 
Henry  A.  Loeb,  Lawrence  S.  Phillips,  John 
Rosenthal.  Milton  Stelnbach. 

Secretary:  Saul  Horowitz.  Jr. 

Executive  vice  presidents:  Dr.  Maurice  B. 
Hexter.  Joseph  Wilier. 

Assistant  to  the  executive  vice  president: 
Max  Engler. 

Assistant  secretary:    Samuel   Rosenthal. 

BUn,DlNG    rCND  CAMPAIGN  COMMITTEE 

Chairman:  Sallm  L.  Lewis. 

Associate  chairmen:  Mrs.  Leonard  H.  Bern- 
helm  Irving  M.  Felt,  Gustave  L.  Levy, 
Lawrence  Marx,  Jr. 

BUILDING    FT7ND    COMMnTEK 

Chairman:  Ralph  E.  Samuel. 

Vice  chairman:  Milton  Weill. 

Ell  M.  Black,  Milton  J.  Bluesteln,  Simon 
H.  Fabian,  Henry  J.  Friendly.  William  K. 
Jacobs,  Jr ,  Robert  G.  Janover,  Archie  O. 
Joslln,  Robert  J.  Levy,  Carl  M.  Loeb.  Jr.,  Carl 
A.  Morse,  Ned  L.  Pines,  Alan  M.  Stroock, 
Laurence  A.  Tlsch,  Mrs.  Robert  V.  Tlshman, 
Mrs.  Clarence  K.  WhltehUI. 

MAINTENANCE  APPEAL,    1961 

Chairman:  Joseph  L.  Mailman. 
Associate    chairmen:    Bernard    J.    Lasker. 
Laurence  A.  Tlsch,  Alan  V.  Tlshman. 


THE  NATIONAL  TRADE  POLICY  ACT 
OP  1962 

PART    I — THE     NATIONAL     STAKE    AND    THE    SOLE 
or    CONGKE88 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  February  15.  in  introducing 
the  National  Trade  Policy  Act  of  1962 
(S.  2840),  I  stated  that  I  expected  to 
make  a  series  of  short  addresses  to  the 
Senate,  discussing  the  issues  involved  in 
my  alternative  approach  to  President 
Kennedy's  goal  of  trade  expansion — a 
goal  which  I  share  with  the  President 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  my 
fellow  Members  of  Congress. 

Over  the  coming  weeks  I  hope  to  deal 
with  various  p>oints,  including : 

The  need  for  an  informed  public. 

The  commodity  versus  the  productiv- 
ity concept,  as  a  basis  for  trade  policy. 

Trade  with  Japan  and  other  low  cost 
producing  industrialized  nations,  and 
with  the  newly  developing  nations. 

Trade  with  the  Communist  bloc. 

The  peril -point  provision. 

The  role  of  private  oversea  invest- 
ment in  trade  expansion. 

The  concept  of  industry  in  escape 
clause  and  adjustment  assistance  action. 

I  believe  that  in  these  are  the  principal 
issues  which  diflerentlate  the  approach 
to  trade  policy  which  I  have  put  fonrard 
from   the    approach    embodied   In  th« 


'. 
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Prealdents  Wll  (H.R.  MOO),  introdiwed 
In  the  House  by  the  distlnKuUhed  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Mr  Bi^ls. 

In  my  remarks  of  last  week,  I  smn- 
marized  the  Rreat  stakes  which  we.  as  a 
nation  and  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  have  In  an  effective  policy  of  trade 
expansion.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
repeat  myself  now  but  ask  unammous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  two 
brilliant  articles  on  this  subject,  by  Prof. 
Peter  P.  Drucker,  "This  Competitive 
World."  In  the  Harvard  Business  Review 
of  March  1961.  and  "The  Economic 
Race:  A  Forecast  for  1980."  in  the  New 
York  Times  Sunday  magazine  of  Jan- 
uary 21.  1962;  auid  a  forthright  editorial. 
"The  Price  of  Protectionism."  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  16, 
1962. 

It  Is  clear  that  International  trade 
stands  in  the  center  of  our  national  con- 
cerns today,  central  to  the  attainment 
of  our  objectives  of  domestic  economic 
growth  and  to  the  implementation  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

During  much  of  the  two  decades  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934.  the  Con- 
gress was  justified  in  authorizing  the 
President  to  use.  within  certain  limits, 
a  part  of  its  constitutional  power  over 
commerce  and  duties.  Today,  the  pro- 
found national  concern  with  trade  policy 
requires  a  widespread  national  consensus 
on  its  implementation — a  con.sensu.s 
which  is  represented  best  by  a  full  part- 
nership between  the  Congress  and  the 
President. 

The  President's  bill  does  not  provide 
for  such  a  partnership.  Instoad,  it 
relies  on  th?  old  concept  of  authority 
within  limits — a  concept  which,  with 
the  need  for  broader  limits  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  actions  taken  with:n 
them,  leaves  a  potentially  dangerous 
vacuum  of  congressional  power  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  is  built  around  specific 
congressional  policy  directions  to  the 
President  and  congressional  veto  power 
over  his  actions. 

Congressional  policy  directions  guide 
the  President  In  his  extension  of  trade 
concessions  for  specific  purposes:  ex- 
panding and  nondiscriminatory  access 
for  U.S.  exports  to  the  markets  of  fully 
developed  nations;  opening  of  the  mar- 
kets of  fully  developed  nations  to  the  ex- 
ports of  low  cost  producing  Industrial- 
ized and  newly  developing  nations;  the 
protection  of  UjS.  patents  and  copy- 
rights; and  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
fied free  world  policy  on  trade  with  the 
Communist  bloc.  Dietails  of  these  pro- 
visions will  emerge  in  my  future  state- 
ments. 

Congressional  veto  power  extends  over 
trade  agreements,  national  security 
proclamations,  escape  clause  actions, 
and  the  administration  of  adjustment 
assLstance. 

Only  full  partnership  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President  can  do  Jus- 
tice to  the  new  dimensions  of  trade  pol- 
icy and  can  fulfill  our  responsibility  to 
the  Nation. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxc- 
ORo,  as  foUows: 

( From  the  Harrard  Bustnesa  Rertrw,  March 
loeij 

This  CoMPrnnvz  Waai.i> 
(By  Peter  P.  Druker) 

Only  2  years  ago.  America's  International 
economic  poeltlon  seemed  Impref^n.-ible  So 
eminent  an  erpert  a^  Sir  Geoffrey  Crow- 
ther — then  retiring  as  editor  of  the  EcX)n- 
omlst  (London  I — called  tha  "Uollar  R^p"  the 
one  unalterable  and  basic  fact  of  internd- 
tluiial  economics  for  years  to  come  Th.  >se 
few  whj  dared  warn  of  dangers  ahead  g'  t 
shaft  shrift  as  scarem  ^ngcrs  Txlay.  *h  ) 
can  doubt  that  the  d'  Kar  crL.ia  haa  replaced 
the  dollar  gap  as  tlie  centrji  prublt-m  (if 
th«  International  economy'' 

At  the  root  of  the  dollar  crisis  Is.  .if  cciirs". 
our  balance  of  trade  N  intrade  p.iyme;!U8 
have  rLsen  neither  absolutely  nor  relatively 
(exL-ept  for  movements  of  short-term  sw;ng 
capital  which  are  effecta  of  the  payments 
balance  rather  than  of  its  causes)  Cleai-ly 
the  real  problem  Is  n>jt  that  imports  have 
r.sen  unduly,  but  that  expurta  have  lagged 
behind.     Let's  take  a  look  at  the  facts 

Imports  have  been  g  ilng  up  at  tlie  rate  of 
5  percent  a  year  since  1953  ( which  can  be 
c:>nsidered  the  l;rst  normal  postwar  ye.tr 
with  reconstruction  larijely  r.>mpieted  Hnd 
the  Korean  war  Impact  largely  liquidated  i . 
This  has  been,  however,  a  :e;s  r.<p;d  r'.se  than 
we  should  have  expected  i  n  the  bail's  of  (  ■:r 
own  country's  experience  and  that  "f  all 
other  Industrial  countries  ImpKirta  of  In- 
dustrial raw  materials  ai;d  sujjplies  i  which 
mjilce  up  two-'hlrds  of  <  .ir  total  impDrUsi 
have  tended  to  rise  1  4  to  2  times  as  fast  as 
t^e    gross    national    pr'xliirt 

By  cintr'i.'^t  our  exj>ort.s  have  rlaen  no  fas'er 
than  the  CINP  ?how!n?  ai;  averijre  gam  <if 
34  to  4  T)erro:U  for  the  1951  59  perU  d 
During  th:jt  same  perU  d.  the  e<'<'nomv  of 
rhe  rest  of  the  free  world  expanded  at  a  6-  to 
7-iercent  annual  dtp 

ActuTl'y  these  figures  underrate  the  fall- 
ing o!T  of  exports,  for.  during  that  period,  the 
terin.s  of  trade  swung  heavily  in  our  favor 
Two  thirds  of  our  InifXJrts  are  Industrial  raw 
m.iterials  and  sinpUes  which  had  a  down- 
ward price  trend  during  the  peri<xJ  Thla 
wa.«;  esj:>eciaUy  true  ovrr  the  liter  years  when 
our  trade  balance  fo  rapidly  deteriorated 
Two  thirds  of  our  exp<>rt.s  are  manufactured 
goods  which  through  l'j59,  had  a  strong  up- 
ward price  trend.  Probably  we  did  not  ex- 
port more  In  volume,  during  1959  than  In 
1953 — the  bulk  of  the  increased  export  In- 
co.-ne  deriving  from  higher  prices  But  we 
bc'.it^ht  an  Increased  volume  <.>t  r>»w  mate- 
rl  il.s  and  supplies  over  what  we  could  have 
bought  If  1963  commodity  prices  had  con- 
tinued to  prevail — or  even  If  they  had 
moved  parallel  to  manufactured  prices. 

H(^w  h.i8  American  industry  reacted  to 
this  challenge"*  By  and  Urge,  it  has  re- 
sponded fo  quickly  that  1980  ended  up  as  a 
year  In  which  American  exports  Increased 
sharply  Obviously,  a  good  many  companies 
found  effective  ways  of  restoring  the  compet- 
itive edge  to  their  product*  in  foreign 
market'  ' 

&ut  few  American  busltiesamen  seem  as 
yet  able  to  understand  what  Is  really  hap- 
pening They  are  responding  with  a  g-xid 
deal  <-f  energy  to  what  they  fet'l  Is  a  tem- 
porary emergency  that  req-ilres  'cr-i-sh  ' 
measures. 


'  One  of  the  e;u-;iest  such  Jiarnlngs  i-f  the 
dangers  of  an  appn.>aching  dollar  crUsla  waa 
probably  Mr  Drucker's  own  article.  '  Hf'al:- 
tlea  of  Our  World  Position."  HER  May  June 
1959.    p.    41 

•See  Raph.ael  Hodgson  and  Mlcha«M  Ml- 
chaells.  "Planning  for  Profits  In  World  Busi- 
ness." HBR  November-December  i960,  p    135. 
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What  moat  American  bualueaamen  fall  to 
realiM  U  that  there  hav«  be«n  bask:  struc- 
tural  change*  In  tbm  world  eoooomy — par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  position  held 
by  the  United  States.  What  we  must  face  is 
the  f.ict  that  these  are  permanent  changes 
which  require  new  hM\c  attltudea.  new 
policle."!.  and  new  concepts  on  the  part  of  the 
American  policymaker  and.  ecpedally.  on 
the  part  of  the  American  bualneasman. 

What  are  theae  new  but  permanent,  con- 
ditions that  American  businessmen  have  to 
undtTftaiui  and  live  with'  Let  me  present 
thf  m  In  a  series  of  ••theses  " 

1  The  world  ec'^iomy  has  become  com- 
petitive .".'iin  f  )r  the  f1rr.t  time  since  1918 
or,  at  the  very  Irat.'.  for  the  first  time  since 
19'9 

This  means,  f^rtt.  thnt  everyone  In  the 
free  world  can  get  anything  he  want* — and 
can  pay  for  In  the  quatitlty  and  quality  he 
wants,  from  a  number  of  different  suppliers, 
and  in  a  nun.ber  of  different  countries.  It 
means  srcondly,  that  thece  suppliers  are 
actlvi-.y  cumpi'ting  for  business  La  every 
market. 

Tlila  la  a  ijreat  achievement — one  that  lias 
l>een  the  aim  (the  almost  Utopian  aim)  of 
AmeriC.iu  policy  since  the  end  oX  Work!  War 
II  It  means  n  t  only  that  we  hsve  been 
.t:>le  to  rebuild  a  shattered  world  econociy. 
but  albo  thnt  we  have  t>een  able  to  infuse 
hope,  dynamism,  nnd  economic  growth  Into 
the  countries  of  the  free  world,  despite  the 
trauma  .and  destructi   n  of  the  war. 

But  this  achievement  is  not  an  unmixed 
ble-amg  One  rather  disquieting  Implica- 
tion Is  that  there  no  longer  wlU  be  any 
orderly  j^rl  rs  for  any  major  Industrial  sup- 
ply or  product  in  the  world  market.  As  re- 
cently as  3  years  ago.  the  world  price 
s'rucLure  was  e.'.&enUally  baaed  on  prices  set 
by  American  companies  and  on  American 
co.^ts  and  market  conditions.  Price*  outside 
this  country  tended  to  be  determined  by 
adding  a  percentage  to  the  American  price 
This  waa  true  In  the  automobile  Industry, 
for  example,  where  the  CheTrolel-l*ord- 
I'lvmiuth  price  uas  the  norm  against  which 
all  non -American  car  manufacturers  priced 
their  i^ixids  It  al.-o  w.vs  true  in  steel,  coal, 
oil,  aiumlnum.  and  a  host  of  other  msj  r 
pr  <ducts 

3ut  a  decisive  evtnt  suddenly  brought  thn 
entire  price  structure  of  the  wo  Id  marjict 
crash. ng  down  It  was  the  collapse  in  19oa 
uT  the  oldest,  most  deeply  entrenched,  a. .J 
niost  sacred  of  these  prlcea— the  gulf  coast 
price  base  fur  petroleum  Today,  there  Is 
only  one  such  American -based  world-mar- 
ket price  left-ihat  for  alumlniun.  And 
there  la  every  Indication  that  It  will  not 
last  long 

A  further  Implication  of  this  first  theses 
Is  Uiat  even  In  the  domestic  market  major 
Induatrlal  pnxlvicls  and  supplies  will  not  lie 
priced  on  the  basis  of  American  conditions 
What  will  determ.ne  the  price  In  any  major 
nsarket  In  the  w  rid  (Including  the  Ameri- 
can domestic  market) .  Is  the  marginal.  Incre- 
mental Income  of  the  most  efficient  ma'or 
producer  anywhere  In  the  free  world.  Here 
are  some  Illustrations  of  how  this  price  d"- 
termlnat.ve  has  worked  and  will  work  li 
the  future 

Look  at  the  way  the  American  compact 
cars  have  been  priced  Oarly.  domestic 
pr  .ducers  paid  just  as  much  attention  to  the 
price  of  the  Volkfiw.igen  us  to  the  price  of 
yesterd.iy  s  standard  car 

Anoihfr  Indication  is  the  Inability — or  tlie 
unwiiUngneas  of  the  American  steel  Indus- 
try to  raise  prices  in  spue  of  the  sizable 
Inriase  m  labor  costs  which  followed  the 
1J59  steel  strike  Furthermore,  one  can  ex- 
pect, I  think,  a  fairly  sharp  cut  In  U.S.  Steel 
prices  unlesa  steel  production  goca  far  above 
80  percent  of  capacity.  The  simple  reason 
for  this  Is  that  the  most  efficient  steel  pro- 
ducer in  the  World  today  Is  likely  to  be  one 
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of  the  new  U.S.  mills  with  a  break-even 
(>olnt  (at  1060  prices)  well  below  50  percent. 
If  iKJt  below  40  percent. 

2  Our  ability  to  Increase  exports  deter- 
mines whether  (and  by  how  much)  Ameri- 
ca's national  Income  can  grow;  It  can  only 
grow  less  and  quite  a  bit  less — than  U.S. 
exports.  The  International  economy,  not 
the  domestic  economy,  sets  the  limitations 
on  US  growth  and  prosperity  and  Is  the 
determining  area  of  economic  performance. 

This  situation  is  something  quite  new  for 
modern  America  to  face — though  It  was 
pretty  generally  accepted  for  the  largely  agri- 
cultural United  States  that  exl.sted  before 
1900  Tar  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  especi- 
ally lor  f)ur  allies  In  Wetilern  Europe.  It  is, 
of  course,  "old  hat" 

It  Is  not  only  that  4  million  to  5  million 
Jobs  dtpend  directly  on  export  production 
and  export  sales  (perhaps  3  million  Jobs  in 
manufacturing  and  up  to  2  million  Jobs  In 
distribution,  transport.;iUon,  banks,  Insur- 
ance, and  other  services).  It  Is  also  the  fact 
that  15  million  Jobs  or  more  depend  on  our 
ability  to  obtain  raw  materials  and  supplies 
abroad  on  the  same  terms,  at  least,  as  those 
on  which  the  other  Industrial  countries  ob- 
tain them.  As  we  grow,  our  Import  de- 
mands will  grow  disproportionately.  Hasn't 
this  been  our  experience  over  the  litst  10 
years '  And  too  many  of  us  forget  that  there 
Is  only  one  way  to  pay  for  Imports  from 
abroad     with  exports 

As  our  gold  stock  dwindles  Ui  the  mini- 
mum reserve  we  need  for  Internal  uses  and 
for  the  settlement  of  norm.al  current  bal- 
ances, economic  growth  and  a  healthy  and 
balanced  economy  will  Increasingly  depend 
on  our  ability  to  rai.se  exports  faster  than 
tlie  national  prcKluct,  and  at  least  as  fast  as 
our  Imports 

We  can.  within  limits,  control  the  Impact 
of  domestic  events  on  the  economy.  But  no 
economic  or  fl.scal  controls  of  ours  are  effec- 
tive on  the  International  economy.  There 
w<-  have  to  perform — and  there  our  perform- 
ance will  determine  the  limits  of  our  do- 
mestic economy  How  we  stand  In  the 
world  markets  will  Indicate  the  sickness  or 
health  of  the  American  economy  and  of 
American  business 

3.  Protective  tariffs,  despite  the  fact  that 
many  buslnefsmen  regard  them  as  panaceas, 
only  serve  to  make  matters  much  worse. 

When  I  postulate  this,  I  am  not  arguing 
for  or  against  Government  support  of  Indus- 
tries hard  hit  by  foreign  competition.  I  am 
only  saying  that  a  protective  tariff  Is  highly 
unlikely  to  help  such  Industries.  In  fact.  It 
is  almost  certain  to  hurt  them,  as  well  as 
everybody  else  In  our  country.  If  there  has 
to  be  support  for  endangered  Industries, 
direct  subsidies  are  much  cheaper,  much 
more  effective,  and  much  less  distorting. 

The  reason  that  protective  tariffs  can  harm 
our  economy  Is  simply  that  our  major  export 
markets  are  precisely  the  countries  from 
which  those  undesirable  Imports  come.  The 
major  market  for  most  of  our  exports  simply 
cannot  be  the  underdeveloped  countries,  no 
matter  how  much  aid  we  pump  Into  them. 
Underdeveloped  countries  are  no  market  for 
the  products  of  highly  developed  economies. 
They  do  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  them 
or.  and  this  matters  more,  the  need  or  the 
ability  to  use  them.  Therefore,  our  major 
markets,  and  especially  our  major  growth 
markets,  are  necessarily  highly  developed 
countries 

Let  s  face  some  other  facts  while  we  are  at 
it  Most  probably,  we  escaped  a  serious 
depression  In  1960  only  because  the  developed 
countries  (le.  our  Industrial  competltlors) 
gre  tly  stepped  up  their  purchases  from  the 
United  States.  This  was  accomplished  main- 
ly through  lowering  barriers  against  U.S. 
imports  The  resulting  additional  1960  ex- 
pirts  to  the  Industrial  countries  abroad  pro- 
vided something  like  an  extra  half  million 
Jobs    f(jr    the   American   economy— over   and 


above  the  I'/i  million  Jobs  that  exports  to 
these  countries  had  already  provided  in 
1959. 

If  we  assume,  roughly,  that  every  98,000 
worth  of  goods  produced  equals  one  Job. 
what  effect  on  our  economy  resulted  from 
the  Increased  purchases  of  U.S.  goods  by  the 
major  foreign  Industrial  nations?  For  ex- 
ample: 

Our  additional  exports  to  Japan  alone — 
$400  million  worth — provided  something  like 
50,000  additional  U.S.  Jobs  In  1960.  I  doubt 
whether  all  the  Jobs  destroyed  by  foreign 
Imports  Into  this  country  would  add  up  to 
50,000. 

France,  by  increasing  her  purchases  of 
cotton  cloth  and  cotton-synthetic  blends 
from  less  than  $10  million  to  $65  million  In 
1960,  provided  an  addlltonal  8.000  Jobs  for 
Americans  In  one  of  our  most  depressed 
Industries. 

As  this  1960  experience  proves,  we  stand 
to  gain  Infinitely  more  through  a  liberal  low- 
tariff  policy  on  the  part  of  competitive  coun- 
tries than  we  stand  to  lose  from  their  ex- 
p>orts  Into  the  United  States.  And  we  stand 
to  lose  Infinitely  more — in  Jobs  as  well  as 
in  balance  of  payments — from  a  high-tariff 
policy  on  the  part  of  these  countries  than 
we  could  possibly  gain  from  a  high-tariff 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Thus,  while  otir  tariff  policy  can  be  criti- 
cized for  not  being  In  step  with  the  reali- 
ties of  our  present  international  situation, 
our  tariff  cannot  be  criticized  for  being  too 
low.  The  real  criticism  should  center  on  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  yet  used  our  control 
of  access  to  the  Increasingly  tempting  Amer- 
ican market  as  the  bait  with  which  to  lure 
other  countries  into  lowering  their  barriers 
against  American  goods.     For  Instance: 

If  Europe's  automobile  tariffs  were  as  low 
as  ours  are,  US.  manufacturers  should  be 
able  to  sell  two  compacts  there  for  every 
Volkswagon  sold  here.  By  European  stand- 
ards our  compacts  are  luxury  cars  but  are 
priced  way  below  the  European  luxury  car. 

For  us  to  go  protectionist  would.  In  other 
words,  serve  only  to  destroy  major  Ameri- 
can markets.  But  for  us  to  have  and  use 
the  threat  of  going  protectionist — unless  we 
are  granted  abroad  what  we  grant  here — 
would  certainly  create  major  world  markets. 

4.  Equally  defensive — and  equally  dan- 
gerous— Is  the  moving  of  productive  facili- 
ties for  the  American  market  to  another 
low-wage  area. 

First,  let  me  stress  that  building  plants 
abroad  is  all  to  the  good — if  the  purpose  Is 
to  broaden  the  market  for  American  goods 
and  hence  Increase  our  Income.  This  In- 
cludes building  or  expanding  plants  to  serve 
markets  abroad  which  have  grown  to  such 
size  e,nd  absorptive  capacity  that  they  can 
support  fully  efficient  operations.  Indeed, 
In  such  a  situation  the  U.S.  manufacturer, 
by  building  a  plant,  creates  jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans— for  suppliers  of  machines,  for  archi- 
tects, for  designers,  and  so  on.  And,  In  such 
a  case,  the  only  critical  decision  to  be  made 
Is  whether,  when  the  plant  Is  built,  the 
American  economy  will  benefit.  This  is  at 
least  more  probable  when  an  American  com- 
pany builds  the  plant,  as  opposed  to  having 
It  built  by  someone  else  who.  presumably, 
would  be  less  likely  to  create  export  demand 
for  U.S.  machinery  and  equipment.  At  any 
rate.  If  the  market  Is  there,  the  plant  will  be 
built  by  someone. 

There  Is  also  nothing  wrong  with  build- 
ing a  plant  In  areas  where  tariffs  or  foreign 
exchange  shortages  make  importation  Im- 
possible. An  underdeveloped  country.  In 
particular,  can  often  become  a  customer  for 
American  products  only  If  a  local  plant  using 
local  materials  for  the  small  local  market 
(even  though  at  prices  way  above  the  world 
market)  saves  enough  foreign  exchange  to 
make  possible  the  Importation  of  machinery 
and  equipment  from  the  United  States. 


What  I  do  hold  to  be  completely  foolhardy 
is  the  building  of  a  foreign  plant  to  supply 
the  American  manufacturer  for  the  home 
market.  This  is  rank  defeatism;  further- 
more, it  aggravates  the  disease  by  eroding 
purchasing  power  at  home. 

Here  is  the  criterion  that  should  be  ap- 
plied: r>oes  building  the  plant  result,  ulti- 
mately. In  a  strengthening  of  America's  com- 
petitive position?  If  it  does — by  suppljying 
a  part,  for  instance,  that  makes  the  finished 
product  more  salable  at  home  and  abroad — 
then  all  is  well.  But  If  It  does  not,  this  de- 
cision, In  fairly  short  order,  will  not  even  be 
Intelligent  policy  for  the  Individual  com- 
pany— let  alone  for  the  economy.  Such  a 
move  amounts  to  strangulation  of  our  Na- 
tion's economic  power  and  competitive  ca- 
pacity. 

5.  There  Is  no  way  out  but  to  restore 
U.S.  competitive  edge  and  product  leader- 
ship— and  above  all  to  retain  it  in  the  many 
areas  where  it  is  still  unimpaired. 

The  economic  developments  in  the  world 
that  produced  the  dollar  crisis  are  funda- 
mentally good  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
situations  calling  for  aggressive,  offensive 
action  by  American  business.  But  if  we  fail 
to  rise  to  the  occasion,  things  will  not  be 
good  in  any  sense. 

Thus,  the  maintenance  of  American  com- 
petitive strength  must  be  a  major  goal  of 
American  economic  policy  and  of  the  policy 
of  any  U.S.  business.  This  is  something  all 
other  countries  have  had  to  learn — and  in 
this  process  we  usually  supplied  the  teach- 
ers and  the  textbooks.  Now,  we  have  to 
learn  a  few  lessons  ourselves.  One  such 
lesson  Is  In  the  area  of  labor  relations;  both 
management  and  unions  will  have  to  accept 
the  fact  that  ability  to  remain  competitive 
Is  Just  as  Important  as  ability  to  pay  or  the 
political  balance  of  strength. 

6.  It  is  not  likely  that  raw  material  prices 
today  are  too  low;  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  prices  of  manufactured  goods  are  too 
high — by  something  like  25  percent. 

This  assumption  (and  it  is  no  more  than 
that,  even  though  it  has  high  probability) 
rests  on  the  fact  that,  measured  by  historical 
relationships,  today's  raw  material  prices 
are  not  too  low  In  relation  to  the  profitability 
of  most  efficient  producer.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion any  attempts  to  inflate  the  price 
through  price  agreements  or  cartels  (such  as 
the  International  oil  cartel  recently  pro- 
posed by  Venezuela  and  some  of  the  Arabian 
oil  countries)   are  totally  Ineffectual. 

This  Indicates,  then,  that  manufacttired 
goods  are  far  overpriced  in  relation  to  raw 
materials.  The  orthodox  way  to  restore  the 
balance  between  them  la  to  cut  manufac- 
tured goods  prices  without  cutting  raw  ma- 
terial prices  and  other  costs,  I.e.,  to  deflate. 
There  Is  plenty  of  this  going  on  today,  of 
course.  Quoted  prices  bear  little  relation- 
ship to  actual  prices  in  a  host  of  industries 
from  paper  to  locomotives.  A  comic,  but 
highly  accurate,  description  of  the  n.S.  price 
system  today  was  given  by  a  salesman  to  my 
young  daughter  when  she  asked  how  much 
a  typewriter  cost :  "30  percent  off  list,  and 
you   start  hagglln',  honey." 

But  there  Is  a  second  way  to  restore  a 
proper  balance  between  raw  material  and 
finished  goods  prices.  This  Is  the  Keyneslan 
method  of  reflation  whereby  raw  material 
prices  (and  wages)  are  raised  while  finished 
goods  prices  remain  unchanged.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  this  Is  the  steel-price  trend  of  the 
last  12  months. 

There  Is  still  a  third  way,  which  Is,  In  an 
expanding,  dynamic  economy,  both  the 
easiest  and  the  best  method.  It  Involves 
substitution.     Thus: 

The  compact  car  offers  as  much  automo- 
bile, as  much  transportation,  and  as  much 
style  as  the  standard  model.  Yet,  on  the 
basis  of  overall  cost  per  mUe,  It  is  at  least 
20  percent  less  expensive. 
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Jet  coach  and  economy  nighU  are  aa  good 
transportation  as  are  ftrst-class  propeller 
flights  that  cost  20  to  3d  percent  more. 

Prestreaned  concrete  la  used  Increxslng^y 
as  a  substitute  for  structural  steel  and  Is.  In 
certain  applications.  Jiist  as  good,  and  a 
great  deal  cheaper. 

Developing  substitutions  which  cut  the 
cost  to  the  customer  without  disrupting  the 
price  structure  or  the  economy  offers  special 
opportunities  to  American  manufacturers 
Here  the  tremendous  amounts  of  effort  and 
money  poured  Into  research  and  develop- 
ment during  the  last  10  years  should  pay 
off.  By  Judicious  substitution,  we  might 
actually  get  substantially  lower  prices  with- 
out any  resultant  lowering  of  returns  on  in- 
vestments. To  Illustrate,  let  me  point  out 
that  a  full  economy  Jet  flight  is  as  profltab'.e 
In  terms  of  return  on  investment  as  is  a  fuil 
flrst-clasa  propeller  flight.  And  It  brings  In 
more  net  dollars  per  employee. 

To  bring  about  such  price  lowering 
through  substitution  should  be  a  contln-i- 
Ing.  major  aim  of  business  management  In 
pursuing  this  goal,  management  must  not 
be  conftiaed  by  an  sunualng  byproduct  that 
might  result.  It  is  possible  that  lar^e-scale 
substitution  will  effect  a  lowering  of  the 
real  cost  of  Uvlni?  while  official  price  ndexea 
which  are  based  on  yesterday's  standard 
products  continue  to  rise. 

7.  Any  American  businessman,  especially 
a  manufacturer,  should  gage  the  effective- 
ness and  the  efflc'.ency  of  his  bxialness  by  Its 
ability  to  compete  In  the  world. 

ETven  If  the  businessman  has  no  export 
business  and  does  not  Intend  to  have  any. 
the  question  he  dtstA  al)out  his  market,  even 
his  local  one.  should  be  this:  "What  will  1 
have  to  do  to  make  my  product  capable  of 
competing  In  the  Japanese  markef"  The 
one  suggestion  I  can  offer  that  applies  to 
every  case  I  have  seen  Is  that  manufactvjrers 
concentrate  their  product  llnea. 

The  shlbl)oleth  of  the  full  product  line  Is. 
In  my  exp>erlence.  a  major  cause  of  American 
Inability  to  compete  Typically,  our  manu- 
facturing businesses  offer  a  thousand  lines 
Of  these.  20  or  30  account  for  four-flfths  of 
all  sales  and  for  all  profits  while  constituting 
only  two-flXths  of  the  costs  The  remaining 
900  or  so  account  for  one-flfth  of  all  sales. 
m.ike  no  profit  (even  with  all  the  breaks 
given  to  them  by  traditional  cost  account- 
ing), and  ent  up  three-fifths  of  all  cnwts 
The  same  slturxt'on.  to  a  lesser  extent,  applies 
to  all  kind.-*  of  staff  activities 

To  be  competitive.  I  have  learned,  com- 
panies have  to  concentrate  on  the  three  or 
four  products  (or  activities)  that  account 
for  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  all  sales — and 
consider  the  others  merely  as  sales  promo- 
tions on  which  one  spends  only  carefully 
budgeted  amounts. 

coNCI.r3Io^* 

My  purpose  here  has  not  been  to  dUcuss 
any  form  of  how  to  do  It  Rather,  it  hjjs 
been  to  get  acrrjss  to  American  executives  the 
f.u:t  that  ability  to  be  competitive  bet?iris 
right  here  at  home.  Such  an  ability  begins 
by  looking  at  the  market  in  Kokomo.  Ind  . 
a."*  a  market  In  which  one  competes  against 
all  comers.  It  beelns  with  one  simple  but 
all-important  question:  "What  would  I  h  ive 
to  do  to  be  able  to  compete  In  Osaka,  or  Dus- 
seldorf.  or  Bordeaux?"  If  a  product  can- 
not compete  In  foreign  markets  then  foreign 
prcxlucts  can  drive  It  out  of  Kokomo. 

Seizing  the  offensive  Is  the  only  str.itegy 
that  can  work  In  an  expanding  and  competi- 
tive economy — regardless  of  whether  it  Is  na- 
tional or  international.  U3.  bu.slne.ss  m'ost 
take  the  Initiative  internationally  in  price. 
In  styling.  In  Innovation  and  desUn.  and 
In  marketing.  We  have  to  accept  wh.u  we 
all  know  to  t)e  elemental — that  takmt;  i  de- 
fensive position  can.  at  best,  only  Unv.':  losses 
And  we  need  gains. 
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Thi    Economic    Raci      A    Fobecast    fob    1980 

(By  Peter  P.  Drucker) 

What  wlli  t.he  US  economy  look  like  In 
1980?  Nlklta  Khrushchev  says  he  knows 
the  answer.  The  United  Suites,  accnrding 
t.)  r.;m.  will  be  a  kind  of  sc  n.d-r.i'e  Russia, 
overtaken  and  overshadowed  by  the  S^jvl^t 
Utopia  cf  1980  whlJh  he  ;  r-^mlsed  his  people 
at   the  Communist  Party  Congress  U.st  fall 

In  m.iking  his  prediction.  Preniier  Khru- 
sh:hev  assumes  that  the  all-out  prixluci.on 
drive  call 'd  for  In  his  20-ye-ir  plan  will  be 
fuIQUed.  and  that  the  United  Ftatei  w.U 
continue  business  as  aiu.il.  ma.iitalnlng  over 
the  next  20  years  the  growth  rates  if  llie 
pist  10  or  15  The  ci^nclusiun  th  it  he 
draws  from  these  premises  U  wrong  on  three 
counts, 

first,  even  at  Us  present  adnnttt-d'y  in- 
adequate gTjwth  rate,  the  Un. tt'd  State*  still 
w  u  d  be  tihead  in  1980-  although  Its  lead 
would  have  shr'iak  cua.s;dcrabiy 

Seci  nd,  the  United  States  will  not  con- 
tinue business  as  usual.  We  will  ilu  much 
mere  tiian  that.  m<tj  jr  changes  In  terh- 
nolo^y.  society  and  the  economy  In  the  six- 
ties and  seventies  wiil  make  for  a  different 
U:;:ted  St.it«i  m  1J80 

Finally,  the  decisive  unit  cf  the  1980  w^rld 
economy.  In  all  llkellhLx.d,  will  be  an  Atlantic 
econt  my  In  which  the  United  States  and  the 
cjuntxies  cf  the  European  C'  mnri'in  Market 
axe  closely  linked  as  equals.  Prealilent  Ken- 
nedy s  trade  and  tari.ff  pr  .jKrfals  In  his  st.ite 
(if  the  Union  me&sage  anti-lpated  this  de- 
velopment— as  did  Britain's  recent  dcclsi  ju 
to  J  Jin  the  Comm  n  Market  Such  an  At- 
lantic economy  will,  however,  cutpr  ^luce 
Mr  Khrushchev's  Soviet  Utopia  4'j  tin; -s 
cr  so.  In  his  message.  Pre>ldent  Kennedy 
did  n<  t  even  mention  the  economic  race  with 
Russia,  but  his  trade  and  tariff  propoa.iis 
were  c>arly  meant  to  be  the  American. 
an.w?r  to  Mr.  Khrushche'.  s  economic 
threa"-s 

Before  we  1  ■■  k  at  what  the  U  ?  reality  of 
1980  U  likely  to  be.  let  us  examine  Mr 
Khr'ishchev's  predl^'ti  n.<  By  starting  with 
Ms  r.g'.ires  we  cm  be  sure  th.it  we  ;  virselvei 
do  nat  Indulge  in  wishful  thinking  regarding 
the  fu'ure 

Mr  Khrushchev  spelled  out  speclflc  targets 
in  fl.(>  areas  These  are  the  plll.irs  ^.n  winch 
hl3  entire  20-year  plan  rests  Here  are  his 
figures  f  )r  Russia  in  1j80,  a:;d  1980  projec- 
tions for  the  United  States,  assuming  busi- 
ness \R  usu.i;  In  this  country 

.=!teel  op.-jclty  Soviet  Union.  250  mlUlnn 
tons  United  States.  350  to  400  million  tons 
(In  1!>€1.  Sov:et  Union  cipiclty  was  65  mll- 
l.on  tons:   US    capacity.   150  million  t4'ns  i 

Elertrl '-power    production:    S<3Tiet   Union. 

2  200  b:!l!nn  kilowatt-hours       United  .States. 

3  200  billion  kilowatt-hours  (In  1961  the 
Soviet  Un;.-)n  produced  291  billion  kllowalt- 
hou-s.  the  United  States,  780  billl  in  k!!o- 
wa»* -hours  ) 

Grain  production  S<v  let  Union.  300  m!l- 
llo.-i  tons.  pr':)bably  one-half  or  more  of  total 
f'^xod  pr  Kluctlon.  United  States  200  to  400 
m'llion  tons,  as  needed,  one-sixth  of  total 
food  prxlu-tlon  (In  1961  the  ?Jov:et  Unhjn 
pfofluced  131  million  tons,  the  United  States. 
200  mini  >n  tons  ) 

College  education  Soviet  Unl  n,  8  million 
college  students;  one-quarter  r,r  the  college- 
age  ^'r  .up  United  States,  12  million  roUeee 
studf.nf.s.  half  or  more  of  the  coll'^e-.»(<e 
group  I  In  1961.  the  .Soviet  Unlnn  had  2  5 
m'.;i;on  college  students,  or  ore-sixth  of  the 
age  gr^up;  the  United  States,  4  million  col- 
letre  students   or  one-third  of  the  age  grovip  ( 

Housing:  In  the  Soviet  Union,  most  fami- 
lies In  1980  are  to  have  "a  comfortable 
apir'.ment  of  t>,e!r  I'Wn  wfh  bttslc  utilities" 
This  apparently  me.ms  the  standard  of  the 
mlddle-cIa.KS  apartments  now  poine  up  In 
Moscow  with  two  ro<ms  for  a  family  uf  four. 


elect.-lclty.  heat,  and  running  water,  but 
with  toilet  and  bath  shared  with  other  fami- 
lies In  the  United  States.  9  out  of  10 
f  .\mUles  already  have  a  housing  standard  well 
above  this  level  The  present  moceptable 
minimum  is  three  rooms  for  a  family  of 
fo\.ir.  electricity,  heat,  running  water,  and 
pnv.ite  toilet  and  bath  By  1980.  this  la 
likely  to  be  considered  substandard. 

T'lese  figures  call  for  a  good  many  Ifs  and 
hu's  In  electric  power,  for  Instance,  the 
.'^oviet  Union  would  be  a  good  deal  further 
behind  for  peicetlme  purposes  than  the 
kilowatt-hour  figures  Indicate^— because,  for 
ex  imp>.  a  large  pirt  of  new  electric  power 
will  g  >  Into  Soviet  railroads,  which  are  being 
electrified  rather  tha.n  converted  to  dlesel 
op-r.i'lon  <is  In  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  h  ind  In  tlie  e\ent  of  conventional  w.ir- 
r.re.  the  us  advantage  In  electricity 
w  ■•i:ci  be  less  Imp  irtant  because  electrlfled 
r  iilr  /.ids.  unlike  dlese'.s,  do  not  compete  for 
{.."r  1  eu:n  wl'h  tanks  and  planes  and  ships. 

n.e  1.  rge  grain  crop  promised  the  Rus- 
sians It  1980  w  uld  actually  mean  a  very 
poT  dirt,  hea'.  liy  overdei>endent  on  bread 
and  flour  It  Ls  an  adml.'slon  of  continued 
.gr. cultural  weakness  rather  than  a  claim 
to  strength.  And.  of  course.  Russia  ha»— 
and  will  have  a  population  one-flfth  larger 
tf.m  the  United  States,  so  that  the  same 
l>..tal  pnxluction  rrpristnts  a  good  deal  less 
per  per«<>n 

But  Mr  Khru.'hi  he. '8  predictions,  how- 
e\ er  r.tt.(.>n.il  they  m.iy  be  for  the  Russia  of 
the  n^xt  10  yc.rs.  are  almost  completely 
irrelevant  to  the  United  States  of  1980 
There  axe  four  key  are.is  in  Which  great 
c'i.i:.gcs  aire  tdy  ivre  u:i,lerway.  The  United 
States  of  1980  will  be  1 1 )  a  country  of  metru- 
jiiltan  areus.  (2)  a  society  of  knowledge 
w  xkcrs.  ruther  lluin  manual  workers.  (Si  a 
consumer  market  «lth  heavy  stress  on  serv- 
ices, a:i.i  >4i  au  economy  Integrated.  In  both 
competition  and  fOoperatlon.  with  the  other 
Industrial  economies  of  the  free  world. 

L>'t  us  ex.'unme  each  of  Uiesc  key  areas  to 
see  how  the  United  States  wUl  look  and 
he  w  Russia  Will  compaxe. 

MrrB'>POLrrAN  sKaas 

r  <lay  3  out  of  4  .Americans  live  In  a  metro- 
politan area  By  1980  the  figures  will  \yt  9 
out  of  every  10  There  will  ,not  be  much 
fxipulatlon  gTi>wth  in  the  core  cities — the 
New  Y  irks  or  Detmit*  and  there  will  be 
fewer  i>eople  In  the  rural  areas.  But  all  the 
60  u>  70  million  ftd'lttlonal  Americans  t<»  .'  •; 
our  jx.pulatlon  in  the  next  20  years  will  live 
In  metropolitan  areas — the  suburbs  and  the 
Industrial  satellites"  such  as  the  manufar- 
turing  towns  in  New  Jersey  across  the  Hud- 
son from  New  York  or  in  Connecticut  along 
L«i!  g  Island  Sound 

Increasingly,  several  metropolitan  re- 
gions one.  for  instance,  stretching  all  ti.e 
way  from  P(<rtland.  Maine,  to  Worfolk,  Va  ; 
another  from  Buffalo -Rochester  and  Toronto 
iilong  iKjth  shores  of  I^ake  Erie  to  Detroit,  and 
on  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee;  a  third  from 
San  Dlejro  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
and  So  on  There  wl.l  actually  be  wider  and 
emntier  spaces  between  these  regions,  but 
getting  to   them  will   lake   longer. 

Ihe  .S-.vlet  Union,  by  contrast,  will  still 
have  liiilf  li.s  p«,!)ulatl(  n  on  farms,  as  we  had 
arou;  <\  1900  Soviet  cities  will  look  much 
like  th'-  laiO  Industrial  city  of  the  American 
Midwest  a  Pittshurgh  or  a  Toledo  of  50 
years  .igo  crowded  ?^har[  ly  d(  fined  nelghb'jr- 
h'>od.s.    huddling    around     "the    works" 

Whe'her  we  like  it  t  not.  the  metropoli- 
tan urea  will  be  the  d  mlnant  fact  of  Ameri- 
can s<^x-lety  In  1980  N  me  of  Its  problems 
will  be  solved  by  then  But  all  of  them  will, 
almost  certainly,  have  to  be  tackled  during 
the  next  two  decades.  The  metropolitan 
region  and  its  problems  will  therefore  In- 
creasingly dominate  our  domestic  scene. 

There  will  be  fundamental  Issues  of  polit- 
ical organlzaUon  and  constitutional  power; 
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of  cultural  and  esthetic  values;  of  the  bal- 
ance between  Individual  fresdom  and  the 
conunon  good.  But  there  will  also  be  major 
economic  problems  and  decisions:  What  are 
we  going  to  spend  on  air  pollution,  for  in- 
stance, and  how?  What  are  we  going  to 
spend  on  mass  transportation,  and  shall  we 
build  on  the  old  railroads,  or  on  new  tech- 
nologies such  as  the  monorail  or  helicopter? 
Within  the  tiext  20  years  we  shall.  In  all 
Ukellh  xxl.  mike  the  decisions  that  will  de- 
termine eventually  whether  this  new  human 
hablta*.  the  metropolitan  area,  will  become 
the  m  •St  expensive  Jungle  or  a  place  fit  to 
be  the  City  of  Man. 

KNOVnJCDCB  WOBKKXS 

Alrei.dy  these  people  whom  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  calls  "technical,  professional,  and 
managerial  ' — teachers,  engineers,  account- 
ants, B?lentlsTs.  doctors  and  medical  tech- 
nologists, market  researchers,  credit  analjrsts. 
Investment  managers,  and  a  host  of  others — 
outnumber  Industrial  workers.  They  are 
also   the   fastest -growing    group. 

Twenty  years  hence  such  knowledge  work- 
ers will  constitute  half  the  total  US  work 
force — with  another  quarter  employed  In 
Bales  and  clerical  jobs,  which  are  closer  to 
knowledge  work  than  to  manual  work. 

The  Soviet  Union,  by  contrast,  win  still 
be  a  cotmtry  of  manual  workers,  who  will 
make  up  three-quarters  or  more  of  the  work 
force,  ns  they  do  today.  According  to  Mr 
Khrushchev's  20-year  plan,  the  need  for 
manual  labor  on  the  farm  will  grow  faster 
than  the  ptopulatlon;  and  even  more  mothers 
will  tend  machines  In  Industry.  The  great 
bulk  of  Russian  knowledge  workers  will  be 
concentrated  In  one  category-:  engineers. 
Otherwise,  society  and  the  economy  will  ap- 
parently have  to  get  along  with  a  supply  no 
larger  proportionately  than  ours  was  In  the 
twenties. 

The  dominant  position  of  the  knowledge 
worker  In  American  society  will  have  pro- 
found political  and  social  Impact.  Twenty 
jrears  hence  a  college  degree — or  at  least 
some  years  of  college — will  be  a  requirement 
for  any  but  the  lowliest  Job,  and  for  any 
advancement  beyond  It.  As  a  result,  educa- 
tion, not  only  of  the  young,  but  of  adults, 
may  well  become  the  outstanding  growth 
Industry. 

Already,  continuing  education — the  gen- 
eral studies  programs  of  the  large  univer- 
sities or  the  advanced  management  programs 
run  by  or  for  corporations — Is  the  most 
rapidly  growing  part  of  the  educational 
fleld.  By  1980.  teaching,  full  Ume  or  part 
time,  win  be  the  largest  occupation  by  far 
In  this  country.  The  teaching  vote,  rather 
than  the  labor  or  farm  vote,  may  even  tip 
the  political  scales  In  key  States. 

Another  major  Impact  of  the  knowledge 
worker  will  be  on  the  power,  function,  and 
role  of  American  labor  unions.  If  they  are 
to  succeed  In  organizing  a  significant  number 
of  knowledge  workers — a  task  so  far  well 
beyond  their  capacity — they  will  have  to 
become  very  different  Institutions,  behaving 
very  differently,  let  by  different  people, 
flphtlng  for  different  goals.  If  they  fall  to 
organize  the  knowledge  workers,  they  will 
become  yesterdays'  leaders — shrinking,  ag- 
Irg.  backward  looking  and  fighting  for  the 
Eiatus  quo. 

COMSUlCni    ICABKET 

Tlie  United  States  is  already  consumer 
oriented,  and  services — travel,  recreation, 
medical  care,  education,  etc. — already  take 
a  growing  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 
By  1980,  our  markets  will  have  become  even 
more  consumer  oriented,  and  services  may 
take  50  cents  of  each  consumer  dollar  sjjent. 
Two  million  Americans,  for  Instance,  now 
travel  abroad  each  year.  By  1980,  there 
should   be    15   to   36   mUllon. 

The  past  10  years  have  seen  a  good  many 
specialized  mass  markets  come  Into  being: 
for    hl-fl    sets,    for   classical    recordings,   for 


lawn-care  products,  to  name  but  a  few. 
Such  specialized  markets,  rather  than  the 
old-fashlonad  mass  markets,  for  automobiles 
or  appliances,  for  Instance,  are  likely  to  have 
the  greatest  growth  In  the  next  20  years. 

Only  a  nuclear  war  oould  stop  this  trend; 
only  a  major  depression  or  a  very  great  ex- 
pansion In  defense  spending  could  slow  It 
down.  It  reflects  not  only  higher  Incomes. 
It  reflects  also  the  emergence  of  the  knowl- 
edge wc«"ker,  who  spends  a  larger  part  of  his 
Income  on  services,  and  needs  them  more 
than  does  the  manual  worker.  Also — a  sub- 
tle but  an  Important  change — material 
things  are  not  the  status  symbols  for  the 
knowledge  worker  they  are  for  the  manual 
worker.  A  son  In  graduate  school  gives  him 
mor?  prestige  (and  costs  more)  than  a  bigger 
car — a  fact  which  underlies  the  rise  of  the 
compacts  In  recent  years. 

By  contrast,  Mr.  Khrushchev  does  not  In- 
tencl  to  spend  much  money  on  satisfying  the 
consumer.  The  Soviet  Utopia  of  1980  will  be 
as  much  a  production-oriented  society  as  It 
Is  today,  with  heavy  Industries  such  as  steel, 
electric  power,  and  coal  mining  accounting 
for  most  of  the  country's  nonfarm  output. 
In  the  words  of  a  popular  Moscow  Joke,  it 
will  still  be  easier  for  a  Soviet  citizen  to  get 
to  the  moon  than  to  get  to  Paris. 

This  emphasis  on  heavy  production  reflects 
basic  moral  and  political  convictions,  rather 
than  economic  considerations  alone.  It  Is 
axiomatic  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  that  what  Is 
gocxl  for  the  Individual  is  likely  to  be  bad 
for  society.  The  Russian  attitude  toward 
such  an  essential  service  as  the  telephone 
shows  this  clearly. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  paid  for  a  modern 
telephone  system  but  does  not  seem  to  want 
it.  A  modern  transcontinental  web,  reach- 
ing Into  the  smallest  hamlet,  has  been  con- 
structed. Judging  from  American  experi- 
ence. It  must  represent  a  capital  Investment 
of  $10  billion.  Yet  there  are  only  4  million 
telephones  In  all  of  Russia — no  more  than 
there  were  In  1938.  and  fewer  than  there  are 
In  New  York  City  alone — and  the  20-year 
plan  makes  no  provision  for  installing  more. 
After  all.  what  good  would  more  telephones 
be  as  long  as  telephone  books  continue  to  be 
treated  as  a  military  secret? 

But  then,  one  can  also  ask.  what  good  will 
It  do  the  Soviet  worker  to  have  (like  his 
American  counterpart)  a  4-day  week  In  1980 
if  there  Is  nothing  available  to  him  to  do 
with  his  leisure?  Indeed,  one  of  the  glaring 
weaknesses  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his 
Utopia  is  the  Inability  to  conceive  the  con- 
sumer demands  and  services  which  new  lei- 
sure and  higher  incomes  will  produce. 

DTTBRNATIONAI.   ECONOMY 

The  place,  however,  where  United  States 
economic  reality  In  1980  should  differ  the 
most  from  Mr.  Khniahchev's  prediction  is 
our  international  position  and  policy.  In 
Mr.  EChrushchev's  conception,  the  world 
economy  stlU  consists  of  two  giants:  the 
United  States,  the  old  champion,  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  young  and  vigorous  con- 
tender. But  there  is  already  a  third  giant 
around:  the  Common  Market  of  Western 
Europe. 

It  outproduces  the  Soviet  Union  two  to 
one  or  better.  And  It  is  rapidly  catching  up 
with  the  United  SUtes.  With  Britain  con- 
sidered a  member  (as  she  should  be  by  this 
time  twelvemonth),  the  Common  Market  al- 
ready produces  as  many  automobiles,  for  in- 
stance, as  we  do  (though  most  of  them  are, 
of  course,  smaller  than  ours) . 

An  Atlantic  economy,  embracing  both  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe,  would 
represent  a  concentration  of  economic  power 
and  economic  dynamics  beyond  anything  the 
world  has  yet  seen — and  far  beyond  any- 
thing Mr.  Khrushchev  has  ever  dreamed  of. 

Its  total  population,  by  1980,  would  be 
well  beyond  the  half -billion  mark.  Its  pro- 
duction— at  least  twice  that  of  today — 
would  be  so  large   as   to  make  Mr.  Khru- 


shchev's Utopia  look  like  one  of  the  minor 
economies.  It  would  consume  at  least  one- 
third  more  food  and  twice  the  minerals, 
metals  and  petroleum  products  now  pro- 
duced by  the  entire  free  world.  And  the 
standard  of  life  of  Its  poorer  classes  (such 
as  the  Italian  workers,  for  Instance)  Is  likely 
to  be  not  far  below  that  of  the  American 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n  when  he  was 
the  envy  and  wonder  of  the  world. 

Economic  necessity  will  drive  the  United 
States  toward  such  an  Atlantic  economy,  as 
President  Kennedy  implied  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message.  Western  Etirope  is  al- 
ready among  our  most  important  markets 
(matched  only  by  Canada  and  Japan) .  And 
we  sell  to  Western  Europe  two  to  three  times 
as  much  as  we  buy  from  it — manufactured 
goods,  raw  materials  or  foodstuffs.  We  shall 
have  to  increase  these  exports.  To  grow  our- 
selves, we  shall  need  sharply  higher  imports, 
especially  of  raw  materials. 

There  is,  however,  only  one  way  to  pay 
for  higher  imports — through  higher  exports. 
To  make  sure  that  our  goods  are  not  shut 
out  of  the  Common  ICarket  by  high  tariffs 
and  import  restrictions  Is  thus  crucial  to  ovir 
own  profperity  and  growth.  And  this,  para- 
doxically, means  that  we  shall  have  to  offer 
lower  tariffs  and  greater  equality  of  treat- 
ment to  the  producers  of  Europe — especially 
if  we  want  to  continue  to  sell  to  Europe  more 
than  we  buy  from  It.  Otherwise,  we  would 
simply  not  have  anything  to  bargain  with 
with  this  new  economic  giant,  the  Common 
Market. 

By  1980,  therefore,  the  American  btisiness- 
man  will  perforce  have  become  a  cosmopoli- 
tan— at  home  as  much  in  the  Copenhagen 
as  in  the  Chicago  market.  In  labor  rela- 
tions, the  ability  to  remain  competitive  will 
play  as  large  a  role  as  ability  to  pay  or  the 
balance  of  power  between  management  and 
union.  In  economic  policy,  concern  for  cur 
exports,  for  our  competitive  position,  for  our 
balance  of  payments  and  for  the  strength  of 
the  dollar,  will  necessarily  weigh  as  heavily 
as  concern  for  full  employment,  for  farm 
programs  and  for  social  eecurity. 

The  young  American  executive  may  come 
to  expect  to  be  moved  to  Sapf>oro,  Dijon  or 
Duesseldorf  as  he  now  moves  from  Chicago 
to  Atlanta.  But  the  foreign  businessman 
Is  likely  also  to  become  familiar  with  Peoria 
and  Natchez.  During  the  next  few  years, 
foreign,  especially  Western  European,  busi- 
nesses may  invest  heavily  in  U3.  industry, 
start  subsidiaries  here  and  acquire  American 
interests  on  a  Itirge  scale. 

We  are  some  distance  yet  from  the  Atlan- 
tic Common  Market  of  which  a  good  many 
people  talk  today.  But  we  are  a  great  deal 
closer  to  economic  integration  ot  the  free 
world  than  anybody — politicians,  public  or 
businessmen — realizes.  And,  aixnply  be- 
cause of  otir  import  needs,  we  will  be  even 
more  international  in  our  economy  in  1980. 

If  the  free  world  stays  together,  it  will  out- 
produce Mr.  Khrushchev's  1860  Utopia  at 
least  three  to  one.  perhaps  four  to  one.  If 
the  free  world,  however,  wastes  its  economic 
strength  in  internecine  fighting,  it  may  In- 
deed prove  Mr.  Khrushchev  right  in  his  fore- 
cast that  by  1980  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
the  leading  economic  power. 

Many  more  things  might  be  said  about  the 
United  States  of  1980 — all  things  that  would 
make  it  look  less  and  less  like  the  country 
which  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  out  to  overtake. 
The  manufacturing  Industries  most  likely 
to  grow  very  rapidly  in  the  United  States 
are  not  the  industries  for  which  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev plans  the  largest  tncreasee.  They 
are  not.  for  instance,  steel,  but  aluminvun. 
electronics,  plastics,  chemicals,  pharma- 
ceuticals— which  are  not  even  mentioned  in 
Russia's  20-year  plan. 

Even  faster  growing  will  be  new  tndxistries 
which  no  one  yet  knows  about.  Printio^  by 
other  means  than  by  Imprsseing  ink  ozx 
paper — by    electron    beam,   for   example,   or 
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by  chemical  reaction — may  be  such  a  one 
which,  sUU  waiting  to  be  born  today,  will 
be  a  major  American  Indxiatry  by  1980 

The  moet  Important  point  la  that  Mr 
Khriiahchev'8  economic  race  ae  such  U  Ir- 
relevant. Hla  20-year  plan  for  Russia  Is  a 
plan  for  catching  up — socially  with  the 
United  SUtes  of  1920.  If  not  with  that  of 
1900:  economically  with  the  United  SUtes 
of  World  War  II.  Mr.  Khrushchev  Is  out 
CO  win  yesterday  s  race. 

The  challenge  to  the  United  Stales,  then. 
Is  not  to  compete  In  the  areas  of  Mr  Khru- 
.shchev's  choosing,  but  In  the  ksy  areas  tor 
America's  development.  We  I  ave  yet  to 
set  goals  and  decide  on  policies  In  these 
areas.  What  we  do  In  each,  and  how  well 
we  do  It,  will  largely  determine  our  strength 
and  our  role  in  the  world  of  1980 

In  these  areas  our  Job  Is  not  to  do  more 
of  what  we  did  before;  It  Is  to  do  well  what 
we  have  not  yet  done  at  all. 

iProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan    Id. 
10«2| 

The  PaicK  or   PaoTTcnoNisM 

Let  US  suppoee  that  the  United  SUtes  de- 
cide* to  end  Its  reliance  on  foreign  cotTee 
A  tariff  la  Imposed  at  such  a  high  level  that 
It  la  prohibitive.  No  more  coffee  is  imported, 
and  an  enormo\ia  incentive  Is  given  tj  .Amer- 
ican coffee  growers. 

Coffee  thrives  only  In  warmer  cUnies.  so 
the  protartff  American  coffee  growers  were 
few.  operating  chiefly  In  such  areas  as  H.iwiii 
and  Puerto  Rico.  These  grower.s  immedi- 
.itely  rush  out  to  buy  more  land,  niuoh  of 
It  less  suited  to  coffee  cultivation  than  the 
land  they  are  now  working  Higher  w.iges 
woo  workers  from  other  activities  in  the  is- 
lands and  even  draw  some  Irom  the  con- 
tlnenui  United  States  Large  ;imou:;f3  of 
capital  are  Invested  In  new  machinery  .ind 
wnrehouse.s 

The  market  lof  k.s  so  rtttrictr.e  thst  5<.)me 
entrepreneurs  in  tiie  southern  frluices  of 
the  United  States  are  encouraged  to  run  the 
risks  of  recurring  frosts;  some  producers 
elsewhere  even  put  up  greenh  mses  to  simu- 
late tropical  temperatures  Again,  m.issivc 
amounts  of  capital  and  labor  are  diverted 
from  other  activities.  The  average  cost  of 
producing  coffee  Is  high  and  the  retail  price 
shix)ts  up  to  around  $10  a  pound 

This  exaggerated  example  Illustrates  the 
impact  of  tariffs  and  other  trade  restrictions, 
for  It  differs  only  in  degree  from  the  real 
world  of  ttxlay  It  thus  helps  to  explain 
why  President  Kennedy.  In  his  sUte  of  the 
Union  message,  promised  to  ask  Congres.-i 
for  new  and  broader  powers  to  dispose  of 
these  artltclal  restraints  on  trade 

.Any  tariff,  whether  levied  on  British  auto- 
mobiles. Japanese  textiles  or  Swiss  watches. 
Is  In  effect  a  subsidy  to  American  producer- 
(^f  such  products  .As  such.  It  has  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  policies  and  practices 
of  those  producers 

Behind  a  tariff  wall,  companies  in  .i  pro- 
tected Industry  may  and  often  do  c<^nipete 
fiercely  among  themselves  But  the  tariff 
makes  It  poeslble  for  the  industry  to  main- 
tain a  higher  level  of  prices  than  would 
otherwise  be  fe<islble  Its  Incentive  to  mrKl- 
ernl<5e  Its  plants  and  Improve  its  products 
is  less 

Producers  become  accustomed  to  relying 
II  the  artificial  fence  that  h««  been  erecteti 
around  their  market.  When  foreiR.n  pro- 
ducers  threaten  to  scale  the  existiiii;  fence 
the  domestic  companies  incline  toward 
building  It  higher,  rather  than  fighting  to 
i^et  their  costji  down 

.And  who  finances  the  fenco''  Its  the  con- 
"^iimer  of  course  He  says  the  bill  through 
higher  prices,  whether  he  hviys  d  mestlc 
prr«duct«  or  such  foreign  goods  a.«  -an  get  In 
The  burden  of  this  consumer  tax  Isnt  less- 
ened one  whit  by  the  fact  that  !t  s  a  hid- 
den levy. 


But  the  worst  aspect  of  tariffs  la  not  that 
they  Impose  hidden  Uxes  and  award  hidden 
subsidies  It  Is  that  they  dangerously  dis- 
tort and  deblllUte  the  whole  domestic 
economy 

A  protected  Industry  Is  able  to  bid  caplul 
and  labor  away  from  Industries  wht-re  they 
could  be  more  etHclently  empUjyed  Ita 
higher  prices  restrict  Us  markets  b<ith  at 
home  and  abroad,  this  is  re.lected  by  the 
problems  of  US  agriculture  which  enjoys 
the  (juetsl  'nrible  benefits  Ix^th  of  ci  mnlex 
direct  subslflles  'ind  tariff  prjtecti- .n  S-me 
American  farm  products  can  be  nurketed 
abroad  only  after  the  tjovernnient  pays  st  11 
other  subsidies  to  ex[)orter.«.  t  i  [►ermi'  tliem 
to  lower  their  prices 

With  the  s.iles  of  pr  nee  ted  iinlu'tnes  thus 
limited  and  with  much  of  the  Nations  re- 
.s.  .urces  empl  yed  inefTlclently.  the  Ineviuhle 
result  is  a  severe  reftrl'tlon  on  the  i^rowrh 
of  the  economy  Bot.h  national  outf:ut  ami 
national  Income  are  held  well  below  l--ve:» 
they  might  otherwise  attain 

Admittedly,  elimination  of  U.-tff.i  would 
lead  to  temporary  economic  problems  in  some 
mdUfitries  Because  of  this,  an  argument 
can  be  made  for  gradual  removal  But  liow- 
ever  Its  handled,  the  future  health  of  the 
economy  demands  that  a  new  bemnrilng  be 
made. 


FUNDS  FOR  INDI.\N   PROGRAMS 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  Mr  President 
those  who  have  checked  the  budKet  re- 
quests for  the  1963  fiscal  year  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  related 
Indian  programs  ar'-  keenly  iiwarr  that  .i 
total  increa5e  of  $39  million  i.s  beinn 
a-sked  in  all  these  Indian  pro^trams 
This  Ls  almast  the  total  afipropriation 
for  the  Indian  Bureau  m  1948;  and  if 
the  budget  request  for  1963  is  approved, 
it  will  amount  to  a  total  of  $700  for  every 
Indian  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the 
current  bud^iet  there  is  enough  to  pro- 
vide $650  for  every  Indian  covered  by 
the  program 

One  would  think  aft*'r  iioins'  over  the.se 
figures  that  our  Indians  were  tx'in:,'  ade- 
quately taken  care  of  as  far  as  appro- 
priations are  concerned  However,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  m  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled 'Fort  Hall  Stalemate.'  published 
in  the  Post-Remster  of  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho,  near  the  F'ort  Hall  Indian  Reser- 
vation, because  the  editorial  cau.>es  .seri- 
ous doubt  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Indian  prok'rams  and  tlie  handling  of 
fund.s  appropriated  for  the.se  pro«rams 

There  beinj?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  .ii  the  Record 
as  follows 

Fort  Hall  -StAifviM-K 

Nine  hundred  Indians  <-\\  the  F^rt  Hall 
Reservation  recently  compiled  with  require- 
ments for  ,i!d  under  the  Idaho  welfare  pr '- 
gram  This  was  no  indlscrimma'e  h.irulou' 
The  recipients  wer<*  Inies titrated  oid  certi- 
fied by  the  Idaho  Dfpar'ment  jf  Public  As- 
sistance as  being  in  need  of  ffXKl 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  Bureau  ofnce  at  the 
Pur*  Hall  Re.sfrvatlon  also  has  .i  welfare  pru- 
gr.im  Keep  in  mlr.d  that  the  Indians  them- 
selves also  manage  .i  welf.ire  plan  Tlie  fact 
that  900  Indians  qualified  for  and  are  receiv- 
ing State  aid,  presumably  on  a  larger  sc.ile 
than  b<:''th  of  the  Indian  and  Bureau  pro- 
grams comb.ned  can  only  be  con.sidered  tad; 
admLsslon  that  the  Pfderul  Government  Is 
n(jt  coping  with  the  deteriorating  situatl  .ii 
at  the  Fort  Hall  Fieaervathm 

Whit  about  those  voices  raised  l.tst  ;, e.ir 
ui  Px;atello,  In  Caldwell,  and  Fort  Hall  that 


Ptwt -Register  reports  of  a  large  number  of 
Indians  being  destitute  were  greatly  over- 
exaggerated''    We  submit  that  900  Indiana — 

thi>se  qualifying  for  State  aid  alone — are  a 
disgraceful  percentage  of  the  2.900  Indians 
wh)  reside  on  the  reservation. 

.Admittedly,  the  nature  of  the  economic 
problem  at  Fort  Hall  la  a  complex  one.  The 
Bureau  on  the  national  level  has  not  been 
able  over  these  many  years  to  find  the  eco- 
nomic platform  fr  a  gradual  but  effective 
development  if  the  re%erviitlon  ^ystem.  But 
there  should  be  no  dixlglng  the  •erlousne.s.*, 
of  th*"  sit'.jati"n 

There  uiay  t>e  1.  pc  1:^  the  new  program 
now  being  enunciated  by  the  Department 
.if    ;ne    In:erlor.     Es-enilally   it  seeks: 

(  1  I  Dcvelopmtnt  of  the  physical  reaources 
of  Indi.in  tnoea  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
theinseUefi,  bringing  a  halt  to  the  land  leas- 
ing th  1^  ii  lo  'lo.  !»a;./ped  Indian  develop- 
me  •'  (2i  development  of  recreational  re- 
..<u.  c'^  1.  r  <'i^i tiffin  and  oilier  vUltora  (the 
sun  dance!<  at  Fort  Hall  If  properly  staged 
,aul  ptorn  ted  c  >uid  be  of  real  value);  i3) 
industrial  development,  coupled  with  voca- 
ti"i..o  ua.iii  ig  and  J  ib  placement  for  In- 
dians. 1 4)  improved  educational  programs 
for  Indian  >  i-ung.siers  and  adults.  (6i  ex- 
p.mded  and  mipr  ■  ed  housing  programs  on 
reservations,  1 0 1  deselopment  of  arta  and 
crafts  skills 

It  sounds  f1:  e  U  it  will  It  get  execution'' 
It  is  up  to  Die  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
eventually  to  implement  such  a  program.  It 
Is  up  to  the  Indians  to  give  It  earnest  ap- 
plication And  It  Is  up  to  the  non-Indians 
in  Idalio  or  any  a  here  to  see  that  It  gets 
sincere  help  .ilong  the  w.i>  But  flrat.  It  has 
ti>  be  pliiced  ui  motion 

Mr  DWORSHAK      Mr  President.  la«t 

year  I  c:\lled  for  an  Investigation  of  the 
Iii'Jian  programs,  and  no  action  was 
taken  I  a^am  think  that  some  type  of 
inve.siiL:alion  is  needed,  and  I  urgently 
sugK-'st  tliat  the  proper  commltteefl  of 
the  Senate  and  House  handling  these 
pro-ram.s  .seek  to  uncover  what  is  hap- 
pemn«  tn  the  millions  of  dollars  that  are 
approi)riat<>d  each  year  for  Indian  pro- 
'trams  I.^-t  me  also  note  that  these  pro- 
:;ram.s  ai  e  oftentimes  in  addition  to  other 
OovtMiiment  welfare  programs  on  the 
State  and  F'ederal  level  in  which  the  In- 
dian.->  may  also  participate.  This  prob- 
lem is  not  of  the  Indians"  making;  and 
It  i.s  up  to  Congress  to  determine  what 
can  be  done  to  adjust  the  administra- 
tion of  this  proKram  so  that  our  Indians 
will  not  be  in  distress  as  pointed  out  in 
the  above  editorial,  a  condition  which 
ha    it.s  counterpart  on  other  reservations 
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LINCOLN    DAY    ADDRESS    BY 
SENA  rOR  FONQ 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  last  week 
on  the  I3:'.d  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abrahiun  Lincoln,  my  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr  P'oNGJ  delivered  an  eloquent  and 
noteworthy  address  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh before  a  standing-room-only 
audience  gathered  for  the  annual  Lin- 
coln Day  dinner 

It  is  a  m<xst  timely  me.ssage.  linking 
the  humanitarianism  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln with  the  continuing  need  for  hu- 
manitarianism in  the  context  of  today's 
world  It  IS  a  sound  and  eminently 
practical  message,  one  de.servinK  of  wide- 
spread att<-ntion  and  study. 

Therefore.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  text  be 
printed  m  the  Reccjrd  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  obJeoUon,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

Lincoln's  Legact  ako  1903 

(Llncolna     Day     apeech.     by    U.S.     Senator 

HiaxM  L.  FoNo,  Republican,  Hawaii.  Penn- 

sheraton  Hotel.  PltUbvirgh.  Pa..  February 

13.  1»62) 

Chairman  Walker.  Congresaman  Fttlton, 
ladlea  and  gentlemen,  fellow  RepubUcana, 
your  very  gracloua  and  enthuslaatlc  wel- 
come to  a  stranger  In  your  midst  warma  my 
heart.  May  I  extend  to  each  and  every  one 
of  you  In  this  large  assemblage  my  heartfelt 
mahalo — thanks — and  my  fondest  aloha. 
To  be  Invited  to  speak  In  this  grand  State. 
the  home  of  my  distinguished  and  able  col- 
leagues, Senator  HrcH  Scott,  Congressman 
Jim  Kui-TON,  and  Congreaaman  Bob  Coebitt, 
Is  a  signal  honor,  for  they  are  Indeed  great 
Hrpubllcan  representatives  and  honored  men 
of  our  Nation. 

Until  tonight  you  and  I  were  unac- 
quainted, our  home  States  separated  by  an 
entire  continent  and  half  an  ocean.  And 
yet  I  sense  a  most  comforting  glow  of  fel- 
lowship and  comradeship — first,  because  we 
are  all  Americana,  and,  second ,  because  we 
are  all  Republlcana 

It  la  fitting  then  that  we  meet  tonight  on 
thia.  the  163d  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
America's  beloved  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  pay 
homage  to  our  party  leader,  the  man  who 
belongs   to   the   ages   and    to  all   peoples. 

For.  on  the  long  rollcall  of  renowned  he- 
roes and  celebrated  leaders  our  country  has 
produced,  Abraham  Lincoln  Is  undoubtedly 
the  best  known  and  most  revered  American 
throughout  this  entire  planet — by  men, 
women,  and  children  of  all  colors,  all  creeds. 
an  walks  of  life. 

That  he  pre»er^■ed  the  union  of  American 
States  was  Indeed  a  monumental  achieve- 
ment, certainly  sufBclent  to  earn  for  htm  a 
permanent  place  In  history.  But  his  uni- 
versal esteem  rests  upon  yet  another  at- 
tribute: his  lngralne<l.  unswerving,  and 
dedicated  hunuinltarlanlsm.  A  champion 
of  human  liberty,  Lincoln  was  a  compaa- 
alonate  friend  of  all  humanity. 

This  Is  the  key  to  hla  enduring  fame — 
to  this  universal  appeal— to  the  trust  and 
faith    which    the    people    reposed    In   him. 

Tliough  Lincoln  roEi;  to  a  very  elevated 
station  in  life,  he  nevtir  forgot  his  humble 
beginnings,  and  he  never  lost  touch  with 
the  common  people  "The  Lord  must  love 
the  common  people,"  Lincoln  said,  "that's 
why  He  made  so  many  of  them." 

And  so  it  came  to  paaa  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  won  everlasting  reverence  and  ea- 
tcem — not  only  aa  a  successful  politician 
who  twice  won  Amerlca'a  highest  office:  not 
only  aa  a  lawyer  of  honesty.  Integrity,  and 
ability;  not  only  aa  a  homespun  humoriat 
who  spoke  In  persuasive  parables:  not  only 
as  the  father  of  the  Republican  Party — but 
first  and  foremost  aa  a  humanitarian. 

As  men  and  women  who  believe  In  hla 
precepts,  who  belong  tD  his  political  party, 
who  aspire  to  lead  hie  cxiuntrymen.  It  be- 
hooves us  to  trod  mons  firmly  In  his  foot- 
steps, to  be  convincing  :hamplons  of  human 
liberty  as  he  was,  to  ha\e  compassion  for  our 
fellow  Americans,  to  stay  closer  to  the  people. 

As  wc  face  the  coming  elections,  let  us  In 
all  candor  ask  ourselves:  Have  we,  aa  the 
party  of  Lincoln,  given  sufficient  Impetus  to 
humaniu-u-lan  programs,  or  have  we  loet 
Uiuch  with  minions  upon  millions  of  our 
fellow  Americans  who  :iO  longer  regard  Re- 
publicans as  their  chare  plons? 

The  preponderance  of  evidence  suggests 
we  h.tve  Increasingly  lott  support  of  the  peo- 
ple Suiveys  show  tha;  Republicans  fall  to 
command  majority  alleflance  of  a  single  ma- 
jor group  In  America.  Only  12  percent  of 
unskilled  workers  believe  the  Republican 
Party  best  serves  their  Interests:  only  13  per- 


cent of  skilled  workers;  16  percent  of  farm- 
en;  22  percent  of  btislness  and  professional 
workers;  and  only  23  percent  at  wlilte  collar 
workers. 

Keanwhile.  more  than  half  of  the  un- 
skilled workers,  more  than  half  of  the  skilled 
workers,  more  than  half  of  the  farmers,  more 
than  half  of  the  business  and  professional 
workers  and  more  than  one -third  of  the 
white  collar  workers  think  the  Democratic 
Party  best  aervea  their  Interests. 

Furthermore,  one  recent  survey  shows  79 
percent  of  the  American  people  approve  the 
way  the  head  of  the  Democratic  Party  la 
handling  hla  job  as  President — and  that  this 
popularity  la  high  throughout  moet  seg- 
ments of  the  population  and  In  all  major 
regions  of  the  country.  Incredibly,  the  high 
point  of  popularity  occtirred  right  after  the 
Cuba  fiasco. 

Such  popularity.  If  true,  la  Indeed  Incredi- 
ble considering  the  blunders  and  broken 
promises  of  this  administration  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Most  memorable,  of  course,  was  Cuba. 
Having  decided  to  sponsor  the  Cuban  exiles' 
return  to  Cuba,  the  administration  doomed 
it  to  failure  by  canceling  air  £Upp>ort  at  the 
Bay  of  Pigs.  Then  followed  an  ignoble 
sequel — the  tractors-for-Castro  deal  insti- 
gated by  the  White  House. 

Let  us  hope  the  admlnistfatlon's  recent 
action  against  Communist  Cuba  is  not  an- 
other case  of  too  little,  too  late. 

Then  you  remember  there  was  Laos,  where 
the  administration  learned  the  hard  way 
that  brave  words  are  no  match  for  Commu- 
nist guns.  Now  the  administration  Is  trying 
to  aalvage  the  Independence  of  Laos  by  a 
coalition  government  including  Communists. 

Does  the  police  department  ask  criminals 
to  Join  the  force? 

When  India  invaded  Ooa  in  an  act  of 
brazen  aggression,  the  administration  ex- 
pressed regrets  and  then  announced  It  would 
continue  a  multlbllllon-doUar  aid  program  to 
Nehru. 

Who  said  crime  does  not  pay? 

Remember  the  promises  made  In  1960  to 
help  our  crowded  cities  rebuild  slum  areas? 
In  one  of  Its  first  urban  renewal  projects, 
this  administration  gave  12  million  to  a 
ghost  town  In  Texas,  population  1,863.  The 
funds  were  to  rebuild  homes,  stores,  and  in- 
dustries. The  only  hitch  is  there  is  no  water 
available  for  Industry.  The  mayor  of  Wink, 
Tex.,  summed  It  up  when  he  said:  "It  almost 
knocked  me  dead  when  we  got  the  money 
approved." 

The  administration  also  thought  it  had 
the  answer  to  unemployment.  Last  year  It 
hired  78,000  extra  worlcers  and  now  It  wants 
to  hire  46.000  more.  But  when  all  was  said 
and  done,  average  unemployment  rose  to  a 
ao-year  high. 

In  the  brave  new  world  of  the  New  Frontier 
we  were  promised  our  economy  would  grow 
at  the  rate  of  6  percent  a  year.  But  when 
all  the  backing  and  filling  was  over  and  the 
dust  from  the  New  Frontiersmen  had  settled. 
economic  growth  surged  ahead  at  only  1.8 
percent. 

That  90  percent  of  parity  Income  for 
farmers,  so  glibly  promised  in  1960.  fell  to 
a  1939-depresslon  low  of  79  under  the  New 
Frontier. 

There  was  a  lot  the  New  Frontiersmen  did 
not  do  that  needs  mentioning,  too. 

They  did  not  pass  civil  rights  legislation 
as  they  promised  to  do  among  the  first  orders 
of  business. 

They  did  not  pass  aid  to  education  as 
they  promised  they  would  promptly  do.  It 
teems  their  2  to  1  majority  in  the  Congress 
was  not  enough. 

They  did  not  enact  a  medical  care  plan 
for  the  aged  as  they  promised  they  would  do 
immediately. 

They  did  not  balance  the  budget. 

They  did  not  enact  tax  reforms. 

They  did  not  revise  the  farm  laws. 


To  recite  the  blimders  and  broken  promises 
of  this  administration  causes  me  no  jublla- 
tton,  and  I  am  s\ire  causes  you  no  jubilation. 
We  all  deeply  regret  them.  For  as  Americana 
we  all  want  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whether  he  is  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can, to  succeed  In  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  and  in  promoting  the  well-being 
of  the  American  people.  The  Fuccess  or 
failure  of  the  President's  policies  determines 
the  destiny.  Indeed  the  very  survival,  of  our 
beloved  country. 

As  the  loyal  opposition,  we  Republicans 
have  a  solemn  and  constant  duty  to  act 
responsibly,  I  know  I  speak  for  all  Republi- 
cans when  I  say:  "We  will  not  play  fast  and 
loofe"  with  America's  foreign  policy. 

We  will  not  endanger  our  country  by  phorjy 
charges  of  missile  gap,  phony  charges  of  a 
space  lag.  phony  charges  of  a  second-rate 
standard  of  living  and  economic  and  tech- 
nological growth, 

I  believe  Republicans  as  a  whole  behaved 
with  great  restraint  and  great  statesman- 
ship during  the  foreign  crises  of  the  past  year. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  can  tell  you  that  It 
was  Republicans  who  helped  to  stiffen  the 
administration  just  when  it  appeared  to  be 
softening  on  Berlin.  It  was  Republlcana  who 
helped  put  some  backbone  in  the  admin- 
istration's Red  China  policy. 

Yet  today,  despite  all  the  blunders  and 
broken  promises.  If  the  polls  are  right,  nearly 
9  out  of  10  Democrats,  three  out  of  4  Prot- 
estants, and  nearly  6  out  of  10  Republicans 
approve  the  way  the  President  is  handling 
Ms  office.  If  the  polls  are  right.  78  percent 
of  the  voters  favor  a  Democratic  Congress. 

Now.  maybe  the  polls  arc  inaccurate  and 
Inconclusive.  But  there  is  other  evidence 
which  no  sensible  Republican  can  disregard, 
and  that  Is  actual  election  results. 

The  indisputable  fact  is  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  has  had  majority  support  in  only 
2  Congresses  out  of  the  past  16.  Since  1930, 
Republicans  controlled  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress only  4  years,  and  only  by  a  whisker  in 
1953  and  1954. 

Squally  dreary  Is  our  record  on  the  Presi- 
dency— in  the  past  30  years  a  Republican  oc- 
cupied the  White  House  only  8  years.  In  the 
1960  presidential  election.  Republicans  car- 
ried only  14  out  of  41  cities  over  800,000  popu- 
lation.    This  cost  us  victory. 

An  analysis  of  this  dismal  record  in  big 
cities  shows  just  how  much  the  party  of 
Lincoln  has  lost  touch  with  the  millions  of 
Americans  living  in  metropolitan  areas.  la 
25  major  cities  representing  25  million  people, 
there  are  only  37  full-time  Republican  em- 
ployees— less  than  1  per  every  700.000  persons. 
It  is  a  political  verity  that  in  the  bjg  cities 
the  Republican  Party  is  outmanned.  out- 
organized,  outspent  and  outworked. 

Even  in  Congress  where  Republicans  com- 
prise 36  percent  of  the  Senate,  we  have  been 
derelict  in  fighting  for  and  insisting  on 
proportionate  representation  on  the  con- 
gressional committee  staffs.  In  one  Senate 
committee,  we  are  outnumbered  43  to  3.  staff- 
wise.  We  asked  for  1  out  of  10  and  were 
turned  down  flatly  a  fey  days  ago.  Cer- 
tainly to  protect  our  minority  rights  a  Re- 
publican filibuster  is  justified. 

Without  question,  as  we  Republicans  face 
the  1962  elections,  in  many  places  we  are  the 
decided  underdogs,  while  the  Democrats  are 
riding  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  a  very  popular 
President.  What's  more,  they  have  a  well- 
staffed,  well-financed  organiaation,  but- 
tressed by  the  extensive  apparatus  of  many 
other  orgaiUzatlons. 

While  we  need  not  be  discouraged  by  our 
past  defeats,  we  had  better  get  busy  If  we 
want  to  win. 

Lincoln  himself  suffered  defeats.  He  lost 
his  first  try  for  the  Illinois  State  Legislature. 
He  failed  to  receive  the  nomination  for  Con- 
gress when  he  first  sought  It.  Although 
elected  to  Congress  on  a  later  try,  he  was 
defeated  for  reelection  to  the  House.  Twice 
he  lost  elections  for  U.S.  Senator. 
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But,  tlrm  In  hl«  coqtIcUoiu  on  conatltu- 
tlonAl  gOTernment.  flMal  rMponsiblllty,  and 
human  rlghU,  Lincoln  peraevered,  took  hla 
caae  to  ttae  people,  and  eventually  won  their 
support  not  once  but  twice  for  our  n\ost 
coveted  ofDce. 

Although  the  tide  appears  to  be  running 
against  ua  Republicans.  It  is  possible  to  win 
against  the  tide.  In  Hawaii's  first  election 
a/t«r  statehood  In  1959,  the  Republicans  en- 
tered the  campaign  facing  a  tough  uphill 
battle.  We  had  suffered  three  successive  and 
bad  election  defeats  after  50  years  of  rule 
PuUtlcal  prognoatlcatora  predicted  another 
Republican  disaster  at  the  polls  which  would 
carry  me  to  defeat,  too. 

Here  is  how  we  fooled  the  pollsters 

We  were  determined  that  we  would  not 
allow  our  cause  to  be  lost  because  of  shoddy 
preparation  nor  because  we  failed  to  organ- 
ize in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  persuasive  to 
the  citizenry 

How  to  organize  and  bow  to  win  an  elec- 
tion when  dealing  with  men's  minds  Is  cer- 
tainly an  abstract  question.  In  the  final 
analysis,  we  saw  the  sea  of  faces  that  com- 
prised the  electorate  as  Individuals  who 
must  be  contacted  as  individuals  either  at 
their  homes  or  at  their  places  of  employ- 
ment. 

In  this  lea  of  faces,  we  discovered  that 
there  were  approximately  5.000  schoolteach- 
ers, 4.000  insurance  salesmen.  500  physicians, 
400  lawyers,  300  dentists.  1,400  beauticians. 
and  so  forth. 

We  then  asked  a  small  group  of  school- 
teach«'s  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  bigger 
tjroup  to  talk  to  their  fellow  schoolteachers 
and  we  finally  succeeded  in  having  at  least 
three  persons  In  each  school  woriiing  for  my 
election. 

We  did  the  same  in  all  categories:  doctors. 
lawyers,  accountants,  dentists,  architects, 
engineers,  or  barbers,  and  so  on 

Work  was  so  divided  tbat  no  one  person 
had  the  burden  of  having  to  see  too  many 
people.  By  this  method,  we  soon  found  out 
who  was  for  me  and  who  was  against  me 
If  someone  were  for  me.  he  was  solicited  to 
talk  to  his  friends  in  my  behalf  and  if 
someone  were  against  me.  we  looked  for  his 
friends  to  speak  to  him  in  my  favor 

As  individuals  by  their  places  of  employ- 
ment, they  were  clasalfled  as  employees  in 
public  utilities,  automotive  establishments. 
h'Mpltais.  laundries,  restaurants,  gas  stations, 
drugstores,  financial  Institutions,  contract- 
ing firms,  advertising  agencies.  Government 
departments  sugar  and  pineapple  planta- 
tions, canneries,  docks,  and  so  on  These 
classifications  were  further  subdivided.  For 
example,  the  classification  of  public  utilities 
was  subdivided  Into  electric,  gas.  water  sew- 
age, and  transportation.  These  classlflca- 
liona  were  further  suttdtvlded  For  example, 
transportation  was  broken  down  into  air- 
lines,  buses,  steamships,   and    taxicabs 

Following  further  subclasslflcatlona.  air- 
lines, for  example,  were  divided  Into  Pan 
American  Airlines,  United  Airlines  Hawaiian 
Airlines,  and  Aloha  Airlines. 

In  each  company,  we  found  at  least  one 
to  three  persons  to  help  us  in  the  election 
Such  detailed  classifications  enabled  us  to 
find  or  to  place  at  least  one  person  who 
was  responsible  to  deliver  the  votes  in  each 
restaurant,  in  each  gasoline  station  »nd  Iti 
each  drugstore. 

We  also  attacked  the  problem  by  church 
membership.  Churches  were  subdivided  into 
Mormon,  Seventh-day  Adventlst  Pente- 
ctjstal.  Baptist,  Methodist,  Catholic,  Congre- 
gational. Buddhist,  and  so  on  These  were 
further  subdivided  into  individual  churches, 
and  In  each  church  we  enlisted  a  few  of  the 
members  to  talk  to  their  fellow  worshipers 

It  Is  a  cardinal  principle  of  politics  that 
the  voter  must  be  asked  to  vote  for  you.  It 
is  beet  that  the  candidate  ask  for  that  vote 
If  not,  then  someone  close  to  him  or  .)ne  of 
his  friends  or  workers. 


Many,  many  times  I  was  told  by  people  I 
had  never  met  until  I  shook  their  hands. 
"Don't  worry,  HoLur.  so-and-so  has  already 
asked  me  to  vote  for  you  " 

An  entirely  distinct  and  separate  team 
was  organized  on  the  precinct  level  This 
took  care  of  the  voters  by  precincts  In 
each  precinct,  we  tried  to  have  at  least  30 
to  40  friends  who  were  willing  to  talk  to  the 
persons  living  in  their  precincts  and  ask 
them  to  vote  for  me 

Over  and  above  all,  I  went  out  to  meet  the 
voters  In  the  stores,  shops,  offices,  and  fields 
and  used  radio  television,  and  newspapers 
to  get  my  message   to  the   people 

Other  candidates  on  the  Republican  Party 
ticket  In  Hawaii  also  carried  on  an  atifgres- 
slve.  hard-hitting,  and  well -organized  cam- 
paign The  net  result  was  Repuhlicans 
captured  the  governorship,  the  lieutenant 
governorship  one  US  Senate  seat,  and  con- 
trol of  the  Hawaii  State  Senate,  all  contrary 
to  the  predictions  of  the  pollsters 

Now  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer And  one  victory  in  State  politics  does 
not  make  me  an  expert  I  must  confess  to 
great  trepidation  and  to  great  humility  as 
I  dare  to  offer  sufgestions  to  this  politically 
experienced  and  astute  audience 

But.  as  I  looked  at  the  figures  showing 
how  our  party  has  lost  touch  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  major  occupational  groups 
and  In  the  big  cities  It  occurred  to  me  that 
one  way  our  party  can  regain  rapport  with 
them  Is  to  organize  and  campaign  by  oc- 
cupational groups  and  by  precincts  as  I  did 
This  type  of  campaigning  cuts  across  social 
economic,  political,  and  racial  barriers  Too 
long  have  we  Republicans  ignored  the  funda- 
mental need  to  reach  the  individual  voter 

Seventy  fjercent  of  our  U  S  fxipulatlon 
lives  in  urban  areas  Tet  look  how  we  have 
neglected  these  mUllun.s  nf  voters  City 
pluralities  robbed  our  presidential  candidate 
of  victories  in  States  like  Illinois  and  right 
here  In  Pennsylvania  in  1960  More  than  a 
year  has  elapsed,  and  still  we  have  not  taken 
the  requisite  steps  to  put  the  cities  into 
the  Republican  column  By  utter  default 
we  have  allowed  the  Democrats  to  harvest 
most  of  these  politically  ripe  plums  Such 
neglect  will  cost  us  victories  In  the  future 
until  we  make  the  necessary  effort  to  reach 
the  millions  of  city  and  suburban  voters 

If  the  Republican  Party  intends  to  survive. 
It  mu.st  win  elections  Else  we  shall  l>e  rele- 
gated to  the  role  of  Inyal  minority  and 
philosophical  debating  society — and  maybe 
even  to  extinction 

If  Republicans  do  not  Intend  to  win  then 
this  meetlnt;  Hnd  those  Lincoln  Day  dinners 
throughout  the  country  are  merely  exercises 
in  futility 

Taking  first  things  first  then  our  over- 
riding consideration  as  a  party  and  our  first 
priority  is  to  capture  every  possible  tifllre  we 
can  In  1962  0\ir  least  concern  for  the  mo- 
ment  Is   the   1964   presidential  election 

Prjr  this  year's  contests  are  not  national 
elections — they  are  State  and  local  elec- 
tions, calling  for  grassrix.its  organization. 
graasrcxjts  financing.  gras8rfH)ts  programs, 
and  gra-ssroots  candldate.s  The  I.ical  ticket, 
the  State  ticket.  Uxral  and  State  issues— 
these  are  the  critical  and  determining  fac- 
tors m  1962 

Ciood  will  and  voter  .support  for  Republl- 
i-an.s  m  Portland  in  Chlra,co  San  Francl.'iro 
New  York  City,  Honolulu  Pitfaburgh.  and 
all  pc)lnt.s  In  between  de()end  upon  what 
Republicans  do  to  earn  g^Kid  will  and  sup- 
port m  Portland,  m  Chicago  San  Franci.vo. 
New  York  City  Honolulu  Plttabiirgh  .uid 
all  ptilnts  in  between 

Therefore.  It  Is  Imperative  th  »t  we  Rep  ib- 
llcans  perfect  our  In-SUite  organization  for 
1962.  to  solicit  sufficient  funds  within  our 
States  to  finance  adequately  the  ltf62  cam- 
paigns, to  select  within  our  States  person- 
able and  appealing  candid. ites  of  charai  ler 
and    ability    who   are    willing    to    work    hard 


for  their  own  election,  and  to  devlae  within 
our  State  programs  acceptable  to  m  majority 
of  voters  within  our  respective  States.  Don't 
make  the  saddest  of  political  mtrtekea.  to 
hitch  your  political  fortunes  to  a  star  In 
Washington.  D  C  or  anywhere  outside  your 
own  State  By  all  means,  hitch  It  to  thoae 
at  home,  to  those  who  travel  in  the  political 
orbit  of  your  choosing 

Let  us  not  bewail  the  fact  nor  be  disheart- 
ened that  we  do  not  have  the  Presidency,  for 
history  Is  with  us  in  that  the  party  out  of  the 
White  House  almost  always  gains  in  the  con- 
gressional by-ele»"tions 

The  big  Impetus  for  Republican  victories  in 
cities  and  States  this  year  will  come — cer- 
tainly, nut  from  (ar-<jff  Washington.  D.C  — 
but  from  the  State  and  local  Republican  or- 
ganlzatioris  within  each  of  the  States. 

This  Is  the  way  for  Republicans  to  capture 
more  governorships,  more  State  legislatures, 
more  U  S  House  and  Senate  seats,  more 
mnyoralltles    and   more    council   seats. 

I(  a  conservative  platform  and  oonasrva- 
tive  Citndldates  are  what  New  Hampshire 
voters  want  In  1963.  the  Republloan  Party 
In  New  Hampshire  should  give  ttoam  ib»  best 
conservative  platform  It  can  devise  and  ths 
best  conservative  candidates  It  can  ftnd. 

If  a  liberal  platform  and  liberal  candi- 
dates are  what  New  York  voters  want  in 
1962.  the  Republican  Party  should  give  them 
the  best  llt>eral  combination  it  can  produce. 

If  a  moderate  platform  and  nuxlerats  can- 
didates are  what  Michigan  voters  want,  the 
Republican  Party  In  Michigan  should  give 
them  the  very  best  moderate  team  it  can 
prixluce 

Certainly,  we  will  not  win  everywhere  In 
the  country  this  year  with  a  monolithic 
Republicanism  What  might  win  majority 
support  In  New  Jersey  might  lose  In  Indians, 
so.  let  VIS  not  be  so  foolish  and  shortsighted 
as  to  disclaim  th(jee  who  may  disagree  with 
us  on  some  issues 

Let  us  not  try  to  silence  the  voices  of 
our  distinguished  party  speakers  who  are 
elixjuent  exponents  of  Republican  principles 
as  they  Interpret  them  Such  rariatlon  U 
a  party  strength,  not  a  weakness,  for  It  en- 
ables us  to  draw  support  from  all  areas  of 
the  United  States  Our  party  is  a  confed- 
eration of  50  State  parties,  each  of  which 
has  Its  own  Identity  and  shapes  its  own 
Image  Differences  on  details  indicate  vital- 
ity and  form  the  basis  for  progress  Too 
much  In-breedlng  results  In  stagnation  and 
sterility  What  a  party  needs  to  endure  n 
fresh  Ideas  new  approaches,  and  new  pr  - 
grams 

So  let  U.S  not  dl.'«parat;e  our  fellow  Republi 
cans  Ju.-^t  because  their  brand  of  Republi- 
canism differs  in  some  respects  from  our 
own  For  who  Is  to  say  which  Is  the  only 
right  version  of  Republicanism?  When  elec- 
tion day  arrives,  the  votes  are  counted— not 
as  conservative  not  as  liberal,  not  as  med- 
erate     but   as  Republloan  or  Democrat. 

On  fundamentals  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment n.sral  responsibility,  and  himaan 
r;nht«  we  all  agree  or  we  would  not  call  our- 
selves Republicans 

This  then,  my  Republican  colleagues,  is  a 
plea  for  party  unity  In  these  crucial  elec- 
tions of  l»62  Let  us  foriiro  quibbling  among 
ourselves  Party  qu.irrels  drain  our  strength 
and  r.in  only  help  the  Democrats  Let  us 
unite  a.i  we  have  never  united  before. 

l*X.  Republicans  everywhere  put  out  a  big 
wel.Ninie  to  v<ite.-8  to  Join  us  regardless  of 
age  re^.u-dlesfl  of  ldet)l(»gical  complexion. 
Just  so  long  a.s  they  8ul)*crlbe  tt)  our  funda- 
mental  party  tenets 

We  Republicans  must  do  everything  we 
-an  to  .strengthen  our  party  in  the  States 
and  nothlnkf  to  weaken  ourselves.  Then  in 
1964.  out  of  the  blending  of  the  visionary. 
the  experienced,  the  new  and  the  old.  the 
liberal,  the  conservative,  and  all  the  tn-be- 
tweeius  we  can  present  an  Image  appealing 
lo  ;h«-  vast  majority  of  Americans. 
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Every  Indication  is  th.it,  by  all  odds,  most 
Amerlcuns  prefer  a  phLoeophy  that  is  for- 
ward-looking but  not  radical;  one  that  Is 
puided  by  past  exjjerlenoe  but  not  Immov- 
able: one  that  adheres  to  the  Constitution 
but  accepts  change  and  willingly  innovates; 
one  that  safeguards  our  individual  free- 
doms and  the  buying  i>orwer  of  our  dollars 
but  permits  government  to  help  us  solve  our 
problems  when  needed. 

All  Americans  agree  we  must  safeguard 
freedom  and  safeguard  jur  money,  but  they 
.il.so  want  to  know  How  do  Republicans 
propose  to  strengthen  e<lucatlon  in  America, 
to  rebuild  our  blighted  cities,  to  create  Jobs 
for  (jur  expanding  population,  to  take  care 
of  the  unemployed,  to  jjrovlde  medical  care 
for  our  senior  citizens — to  meet  the  real  and 
huniiin  problems  confrrntlrig  us  today? 

As  Lincoln  said  so  wliely,  "The  dogmas  of 
the  quiet  past  are  Inadequate  to  the  stormy 
present  " 

In  the  st^orniy  present,  we  Republicans 
cannot  clothe  ourselves  In  constitutional 
platitudes  and  remain  aloof  from  the  real 
;ind  pressing  problems  of  people  We  must 
face  up  to  these  problems  and  offer  sensible 
solutions  Actions  sp>ealc  louder  than  words. 
What  we  Republicans  dj  and  say  we  will  do, 
to  solve  the  problems  o:'  housing,  education, 
unemployment,  old-age  needs,  and  all  the 
other  pressing  problems  of  our  modern  so- 
ciety will  determine  whether  we  will  gain 
and  retain  the  trust  and  faith  of  the  people 

Our  greatest  hope  of  reviving  this  Image 
falls  upon  Republican  Party  organizations  In 
each  of  the  50  States  If  falls  upon  you 
and  uj>on  me  For  If  we  take  care  of  that 
image  at  the  local  level,  at  the  State  level, 
we  can  be  sure  that  our  Republican  Image 
will   be  g<x>d  at  the   national   level 

Moreover,  IJ  we  Republicans  fall  to  meet 
the  human  needs  and  human  aspirations  of 
(■ur  countrymen,  our  party  may  dwindle  In- 
to nothingness  and  America  may  become  a 
one-party  Nation  with  all  Its  tragic  Im- 
plications 

As  Republicans,  we  are  the  trustees  of  the 
legacy  of  Lincoln  He  showed  us  tiie  way 
to   the   affections  of   the  people. 

Let  us  follow  It 

Thank  you      Good  niijht  and  aloha 


BEFORE  IT  IS  TOO  LATE 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled 'Before  It  Is  Too  Late."  written 
by  Nino  Maritano  and  published  in  the 
Commonweal  of  February  9.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRD, 
as  follows: 

BcroRE    It    Is   Too    Late 
(By  Nino  Maritano) 

When  I  left  Guatemala,  the  last  of  five 
Central  Amerlcati  countries  I  visited.  It  was 
my  Impression  that  per  pie  of  Central  Amer- 
ica are  well  aware  of  what  is  going  on  In 
their  countries  and  abroad.  Perhaps  be- 
cau«ie  of  this  increasing  awareness  they  are 
tared  of  words  and  promises 

It  was  made  clear  to  me  by  thousands  of 
workers  campeslnos  (small  farmers)  and 
professional  men  In  the  Central  American 
nations  that  changes  ought  to  take  place. 
According  to  them  a  radical  Institutional 
evolvitlon  Is  necessary  tt)  break  away  from 
the  present  feudallstlc  form  of  society  in 
which  they  live  I  was  told  time  and  again 
that  If  drastic  changes  do  not  materialize 
soon,  the  Communists  will  have  excellent 
ground.s  for  their  own  revolution  But  the 
people  of  Central  America  do  not  expect  such 
changes  to  come  from  their  wealthy  present 
leaders,  whom  they  distrust  and  hate.  Thus 
communism  seems  to  them  as  almost  the 
only  certain  alternative. 


Central  Americans,  like  all  Latin  Amer- 
icans, have  long  memories.  They  remind 
you  of  the  time  when  the  gn"eat  fruit  com- 
panies, by  their  political  and  financial  in- 
trigues, kept  large  areas  of  Central  America 
in  turmoil.  They  did  not  hide  from  this 
writer  the  fact  that  even  today  venality  and 
Influence  play  a  disastrous  role  In  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  their  countries.  They 
do  not  expect  any  Improvement  from  fan- 
tastic and  vague  economic  programs.  Empty 
and  nonlmplemented  social  legislation  can 
no  longer  satisfy  the  hungry  and  destitute 
76  percent  of  the  population  of  Central 
America. 

Besides.  It  is  written  in  their  eyes,  they 
want  a  better  life  for  themselves  and  for 
their  children  today,  not  tomorrow.  But 
with  the  disparity  between  wages  and 
prices — when  there  is  a  wage  and  a  price — it 
is  simply  not  possible  lor  most  Central 
Americans  to  make  a  living.  Prices  are 
high  and  capricious  all  over  Central  Amer- 
ica. I  discovered  that  a  cup  of  coffee  in  El 
Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  and  Hon- 
duras costs  from  10  to  12  cents.  A  bottle 
of  local  t)eer  costs  from  35  to  60  cents.  A 
decent  room  In  any  hotel  or  pension  goes 
from  $5  to  $15.  A  sandwich  costs  from  46 
to  70  cents.  The  price  of  clothes  Is  as  high 
as  in  the  United  States — always  higher  than 
In  any  country  in  Europe.  I  found  in  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  which  are  among 
the  poorest  nations  of  Central  America,  that 
It  cosu  $25  to  have  a  tooth  filled.  $20  to  have 
It  pulled  Any  physical  examination  by 
any  doctor  costs  from  $5  to  $20.  Local  shoes 
vary  from  $8  to  $15;  imported  shoes  cost 
from  $35  to  $50. 

Yet  wages  all  over  are  as  low  as  30  to  50 
cents  a  day.  The  average  wage  for  90  per- 
cent of  Central  American  workers  is  less  than 
75  cents  a  day.  A  waiter  or  waitress,  for 
example,  earns  not  more  than  $10  to  $20  a 
month,  putting  In  around  60  hours  a  week 
and  10  hours  of  work  a  day. 

No  Salvadorlan,  Nicaraguan,  Costa  Rlcan, 
or  Guatemalan  I  met  accepts  such  wages 
as  Just  in  countries  where  members  of  old 
Spanish  families  pad  through  the  halls  of 
mansions  costing  $3  million,  $4  million,  or 
$5  million.  Moreover,  such  wages  are  for 
those  who  are  lucky  enough  to  get  a  Job. 
If  one  adds  to  all  this  the  chronic  unem- 
ployment in  all  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Central  American  nations,  the  creeping  infla- 
tion, the  average  earnings  of  many  cam- 
peslnos which  amounts  to  something  like 
$3  or  $4  a  month,  one  begins  to  understand 
the  economic  despair  of  so  many  of  the 
Central  American  people,  their  impatience 
and  bitterness,  their  readiness  to  revolt. 

Why,  they  ask  you,  should  a  very  few  in 
our  countries  (4  or  5  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion) dance  in  a  sea  of  gold  and  light  and 
90  percent  of  the  people  in  rural  areas  hud- 
dle at  night  around  a  fire  outside  a  one-room 
hut  and  wash  the  only  clothes  they  own  at 
the  light  of  a  meager  flame?  Why,  ask  a 
group  of  young  workers  from  El  Salvador, 
should  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  few 
rich  go  to  study  at  the  most  expensive  col- 
leges and  universities  abroad,  touring 
Washington,  Rome,  and  Paris  in  Cadillacs, 
when  70  percent  or  more  of  the  families  from 
Nicaragua.  Honduras,  and  El  Salvador  are 
unable  to  have  their  children  fed  decently 
and  taught  how  to  read  and  write?  I  heard 
the  same  question  echoed  in  Nicaragua, 
Honduras,  and  Guatemala. 

The  claim  of  the  local  aristocracy  that  the 
poor  in  Central  America  enjoy  their  way  of 
life  and  have  no  desire  to  improve  their 
social  and  economic  conditions  makes  them 
laugh  bitterly.  Like  any  other  human 
beings.  Central  American  men  and  women 
prefer  adequate  bousing  to  a  hut.  All  poor 
young  couples  wish  that  they  could  afford 
better  furniture  in  their  dwellings  and 
decent  clothes  for  their  little  ones.  No 
destitute  Indian  In  Guatemala,  no  unem- 
ployed worker  In  El  Salvador  or  Nicaragua, 


no  poor  mother  from  Costa  Rica  or  Honduras 
I  talked  to  blesses  the  hunger  and  death  of 
her  children,  or  wishes  them  to  grow  up 
ignorant  and  illiterate. 

It  is  also  unfair  and  false  to  say,  as  I  beard 
many  Europeans  and  Americans  insist,  that 
the  average  Central  American  is  lazy  and 
does  not  want  to  work.  I  saw  thousands  of 
them  at  work:  businessmen,  professional 
people,  government  employees,  skilled  and 
manual  workers  of  both  sexes.  Those  who 
can  find  work,  work  hard — In  many  instances 
much  harder  than  we  do.  No  American  or 
European  woman  could  stand  the  fatigue 
and  hardship  of  the  average  8alvad(H-lan  or 
Guatemalan  woman  In  the  fields,  in  a  fac- 
tory or  in  a  marketplace.  The  American 
construction  worker  would  call  slave  labor 
the  hours  and  the  speed  required  from  a 
Costa  Rican  or  a  Nicaraguan  construction 
worker. 

One  would  have  to  go  back  one  or  two 
hundred  years  in  the  history  of  this  country 
or  of  Europe  to  find  conditions  comparable 
to  the  inhuman  conditions  borne  by  people 
working  for  a  few  absentee  barons,  land- 
lords, or  corporations  in  Central  America. 
But  no  matter  how  bad  those  conditions  are, 
how  meager  the  reward  is,  the  average  Cen- 
tral American  wants  to  work;  he  is  con- 
stantly looldng  for  a  steady  employment. 

The  poor  resent,  moreover,  the  fact  that 
even  In  these  abject  conditions  they  are  the 
only  people  in  their  countries  who  pay  high 
taxes.  They  realize  that  since  the  govern- 
ments themselves  are  deep  in  the  affairs  of 
business,  people  in  privileged  positions  of 
government  will  not  tax  themselves.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  interlocking  of  govern- 
ment and  busine-ss  is  so  widespread  and  so 
grave  in  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  that  It  Is 
difficult  to  say  where  private  enterprise  stops 
and  public  enterprise  takes  over.  In  too 
many  parts  of  Central  America  the  governors 
and  senators  are  the  most  economically  and 
financially  powerful  persons.  They  are  own- 
ers of  banks,  plantations,  shipping,  urban 
real  estate,  airlines,  railroad  companies.  On 
top  of  this,  there  Is  not  a  progressive  but 
rather  a  regressive  taxation  system.  For 
Instance,  it  is  impossible  for  the  poor  to 
escape  tax  eviction,  but  it  is  a  mere  question 
of  routine  for  the  rich  to  evade  millions  of 
dollars  in  taxation. 

Many  Central  American  economists  and 
honest  businessmen  I  talked  to  are  con- 
vinced that  this  abusive  system  of  taxation, 
among  other  things,  explains  a  great  deal 
of  the  backwardness  of  the  Xentral  Ameri- 
can economy.  Honest  fiscal  policy  and  ef- 
fective public  administration  of  the  physi- 
cal and  human  resources,  they  believe,  are 
basic  requirements  for  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  their  countries.  But  honest  and 
effective  administrations,  according  to  some 
able  and  brilliant  Salvadoran  public  serv- 
ants, are  impossible  without  a  more  human 
social  philosophy,  which  too  many  politi- 
cal leaders  and  the  wealthy  elite  alike  lack 
totally. 

Without  some  effective  principles  of  hu- 
man rights,  and  of  equitable  redistribution 
of  wealth,  no  capital  formation  for  sound 
Investments,  they  feel,  Is  really  possible 
No  foreign  aid  will  do  any  good.  On  this 
point,  it  was  a  shocking  experience  for  me 
to  find  out  in  a  survey  taken  among  all 
groups  of  Central  Americcm  people  that 
more  than  90  percent  of  them  are  agairut  un- 
conditional American  aid.  President  Ken- 
nedy's Alliance  for  Progress  will  be  a  failure, 
they  tell  you.  if  every  American  cent  Is  not 
supervised  by  honest  American  technicians 
with  the  help  of  honest  and  able  Central 
Americans. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 
the  American  dollars  which  have  been 
poured  into  Central  America  have  not  won 
for  us  a  single  friend  among  the  mass  of 
people.  The  average  Central  American  dis- 
likes and  is  suspicious  of  the  gringos.  One 
reason   for   this,  among  others.   I  was  told. 
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la  the  fact  that  they  have  nerar  aeen  aay 
good  results  from  Ameiiean  loaiu  or  grants. 
American  money  Is  too  often  used,  or  rather 
misused,  for  personal  advantage.  Thtis  the 
unemployed  In  Kl  Salyador.  the  oppressed  In 
Klcarafua.  the  poor  campeslno  In  Honduras, 
the  underpaid  worker  in  Costa  Rica  and  the 
Indian  in  Guatemala  all  feel  that  the  Amer- 
ican dollars,  if  they  come,  serre  In  fact  only 
one  purpose:  to  keep  In  power  tnefflclent 
governments  and  to  perpetuate  the  startling 
contrast  of  economic  misery  for  the  major- 
ity and  extrsTagant  wealth  for  the  few. 

The  sympathy  for  President  Kennedy 
found  among  people  of  all  the  Central 
American  nations  la,  I  bellere.  quite  signifi- 
cant In  this  regard.  Kennedy  understands 
our  situation,  they  say.  He  Is  realistic,  hon- 
est, and  blunt.  They  think  that  tf  the  soclsU 
reform  conditions  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress are  carried  out.  lots  of  things  will  be 
Improved.  But  they  all  predicted  to  me 
that  any  such  clause  of  conditional  help 
will  be  oppoeed  by  moet  of  their  govern- 
ments. 

It  Is  the  deep  conviction  of  this  writer  that 
the  Central  American  people  are  not  really 
Communist  or  communistic,  but  they  do 
have  a  deep  and  Increasing  desire  for  social 
Justice.  They  are  not  rebellious  people, 
either,  but  misery  and  despair.  If  not  drasti- 
cally curtjed.  can  In  the  very  near  future 
force  them  to  become  both  rebellious  and 
Communist.  The  governments  of  Central 
America  give  the  Impression  of  being  afraid 
of  sound  social  economic  reforms.  S<.)me  of 
them  let  the  people  believe  that  any  social 
change  will  be  economically  disastrous  by 
Invoking  the  outmoded  classical  liberal 
theory  of  capital  formation.  This  Is  an  old 
story  which  no  economist  would  accept  to- 
day. On  the  contrary,  a  minimum  of  so- 
cial Justice.  In  terms  of  honest  administra- 
tion, sound  fiscal  policy,  better  redistribution 
of  Income,  a  minimum  wage  and  Job  oppor- 
tunity, constitute  the  very  necessary  condi- 
tions and  bases  for  economic  development, 
growth,  and  pngress. 

Drastic  socl.iI  reforms  are  not  only  the  sole 
alternative  to  Castroism  or  communism  In 
Central  America,  but  also  the  only  w.iy  out 
of  the  eco.Tumlc  backwardness  and  bank- 
ruptcy of  a  feud.i!l.st:c  sytem,  and  the  only 
w.iy  th.at  p  lUtlcil  and  economic  democracy 
can  appeal  to  tha  liitei::gent  Central  Amer- 
ican. 

I*t  us  not  label  as  c  inununlstlc  tl.e  ele- 
menury  asphatlTas  of  the  clt.zens  of  Cen- 
tral .America.  These  aspirations  are  too  hu- 
m.in  and  too  Christian  to  be  confused  with 
the  brutality  of  communism.  But  they  are 
aLso  too  urgent  t  >  be  ignored.  The  future  of 
much  more  than  Central  .\merlca  Itself  Is 
at  stake;  It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  the  whole 
hemisphere  If  Central  America  were  lost  I 
must  confesa.  however,  that  I  left  Centr.il 
America  with  the  feeling  that  If  It  Is  already 
late  for  some  Central  America  governments. 
It  is  too  late  altot^ether  for  the  Irresponsible 
Central  American  arUtjcracv. 


MIGRATORY  LABOR  POLICY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  only  re- 
cently, event*  have  occurred  which  are, 
I  believe,  prophetic  of  the  general  attl- 
tude  and  determination  which  may  be 

'   anticipated   during  this  session  of   the 
Congress  respecting  the  need  for  mii?ra- 

j  tory  farmworlcer  legislation.  The  Presi- 
dents  Committee  on  Migratory  Labor, 
at  Its  first  meeting  during  the  Kennedy 
administration,  established  a  united 
policy  for  the  Improvement  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  of  migratory 
farmworkers  and  their  families. 
The  Coznmittee.  under  the  chairman- 

;   ship  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  la  composed  of  the  Secretary 
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of  A^culture.  Orvllle  L.  Freeman :  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  Stewart  L.  Udall: 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Abraham  A.  RlbicofT;  and  the 
Acbninlstrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  Robert  C.  Weaver. 

That  the  Kennedy  administration 
recognizes  the  pressing  need  for  remedial 
legislation  In  the  field  of  migratory 
farmworker  problems  is  well  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  this  Committee 
meeting  wels  attended  by  all  of  its  dis- 
tinguished members.  In  attendance  also 
were  the  Honorable  Harrlsow  A  Wil- 
liams. Jr..  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  and  the  Honor- 
able Hubert  Zelzhko.  Congressman 
from  New  York.  Senator  Willi \ms.  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Migratory  Labor,  has  made  com- 
mendable efforts  in  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  public 
the  plight  of  our  migratory  farmworkers 
and  their  families.  In  this  endeavor,  he 
has  been  most  ably  assisted  on  the  House 
side  by  Congressman  Zklenko. 

Mr.  I*resident,  the  migratory  farm 
labor  problem  pre.sents  an  anomaly 
within  our  economy  and  society  which 
will  continue  to  perpetuate  itst-lf  until 
national  leadership  has  resulted  in  the 
Implementation  of  practical  solutions 
Ehiring  the  last  ses.sion  of  the  ConKress. 
notable  profi;re.ss  was  made  In  this  direc- 
tion with  the  Senate's  pa.«;saae  of  five 
migratory  farmworker  bill.s.  These  bills 
would  provide  prohlbltion.s  against  agri- 
cultural child  labor;  unproved  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  moratory  farm 
children  and  adults;  Federal  re>;lstra- 
tion  of  crew  leaders;  improved  health 
services  for  migratory  farm  families: 
and  the  establishment  of  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Migratory  Labor. 
This  legislation  is  now,  of  course,  be- 
fore the  Hou-se  of  Representatives 

I  should  hke  to  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  success  of  these  migra- 
tory farmworker  bills  Is  largely  attribut- 
able to  the  perseverance  and  dynamic 
leadership  of  Senator  Willi  «.m.s. 

The  outcome  of  the  recent  meetint::  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor  was  a  truly  outstanding  and 
encouraglniT  statement  of  policy,  recom- 
mendations and  directives  respecting 
the  pressing  need  for  remrdial  legisla- 
tion In  the  area  of  migratory  farm- 
worker problems. 

In  presenting  its  statement,  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  evidenced  it.s  strong 
support  of  the  five  migratory  labor  bills 
pa.ssed  by  the  Senate  during  the  last 
session  of  the  Conn:rr.ss  Furthermore, 
it  urged  prompt  and  favorable  action  on 
the.se  bills  by  the  House  of  Rrpresenta- 
tives.  The  Committee's  .statement  al.so 
included  its  recommendations  on  tho.se 
migratory  labor  biK.s  which  are  now 
pendin?  before  the  Senate  and  on  other 
related  a-spects  of  the  mljijratory  farm 
labor  problem. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Micratory  Labor, 
President  Kennedy  issued  a  statement  m 
which  he  wholeheartedly  supported  the 
committee's  view  that  a  united  policy  is 
necessarj'  for  the  Improvement  of  condi- 
tions under  which  migratory  farmwork- 
ers and  their  families  live  and  work. 


The  President  ipeclflcally  noted : 

The  five  migrant  bills  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Hassison  a.  Woxiajms,  ot  N«v  Jersey, 
and  passed  by  the  Sensts  durUkg  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress  otter  ths  opportunity 
to  make  real  progress  in  this  Important  area 
consonant  with  the  commlttes'i  recom- 
mei'.datloivs. 

The  President's  letter  and  the  state- 
ment of  policy  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor  offer  positive 
recognition  of  the  need  for  Improvement 
of  economic  and  social  condltlonc  of  mi- 
gratory farmworkers  and  their  families 
I.  therefore.  a«k  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  Included  In  the  Rscoao  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  .statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
:n  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tut  WHira  RoTTSB, 
Wa^>\'.ngtori,  January  17,  1992. 
Til?  H .norable  Autih.'S  J    Qouwsao, 
Si'rrrtayy   of  Lahor, 
Wa^hii\gton,   D  C 

Deab  Ms  Seckftast  I  have  read  the  state- 
mr.t  ■  f  p  llrv.  rt  C' >mniendatlons,  and  direc- 
tives .f  the  Prc.sVlenfs  Commute*  on  Mlgra- 
Utj  Labor  which  you  sent  to  me  today.  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  Committee's  view 
th.it  a  united  p  'llcy  Is  necessary  If  improve- 
ments are  Ui  bo  made  In  this  Important  field. 

Hi  :ng  been  long  acquainted  with  the 
problems  faced  by  migratory  farmworkers 
iw.tl  their  families.  I  believe  the  Committee 
h  3  outlined  In  Its  rrc :)mmendstlons  and 
d'.rertives  the  maj  ir  areas  of  concern.  A 
f  illowthrough  on  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendat;  ins  will.  In  my  opinion,  result  In 
better  condttlnns  for  the  Nation's  migrants — 
one  of  the  most  underprivileged  groups  in 
the  American  labor  force  The  five  migrant 
bills  introduced  by  Senator  Habbison  A.  Wn.- 
iJAMs  of  New  Jersey,  and  passed  by  the 
Senate  during  the  last  session  of  Congress 
ofTer  the  onpnrtunlty  to  make  real  progress 
In  this  Important  area  consonant  with  the 
Oimmittee  8  recommendations.  I  hope  these 
bills  win  receive  fsvnrable  action  by  the 
H    M<e    tills    year. 

JoUM    F.    KsjfNIlUT 

STATEMf-NT  or  PoLltY.  REroMMDntSTinNS  AND 

DiBSTTivKs  or  THE  PaKsmsNTs  CoMSsmx- 

ON    MlOltAT'iBT    LdkSOa 

STATTMENT    Or    POLICT 

Migratory  agricultural  workers  have  been 
Riven  many  names — "Excluded  Americans." 
'  FjTgutten  Americans."  and  ths  "Nation's 
Derelicts."  among  many  others.  Regardless 
what  they  are  called,  migrants  perform  an 
fxtremely  Important  service  to  farming  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation  during  cer- 
t.iln  seas.ins  of  peak  agricultural  activity. 
TTieIr  appearance  In  an  area  may  mean  the 
dltlerence  between  economic  success  and  eco- 
nomic disaster  Between  seasons,  they  retire 
to  shack  and  shanty  t<iwns  weU  off  the  main 
roads  in  their  home  base  areas — out  of  sight 
and  uut  of  mind. 

D'  me.Ktlc  migrants  are  displaced  people. 
u.sually  lacking  In  rducaUon  and  bereft  of 
traiiUnt?  in  anything  other  than  agriculture. 
M<j6t  are  members  of  minority  groups — 
NcKru.  Mexican -American.  Puerto  Rlcan.  and 
American  Indian.  M:tny  are  former  share- 
croppers, tenant  and  marginal  farmers,  and 
reRularly  hired  laborers  who  have  been  re- 
placed either  by  machines  or  foreign  labor. 
They  migrate  liecause  there  are  not  enough 
Jobs  In  their  l'>cal  communities  to  sustain 
them,  or  because  local  wages  are  too  low  to 
provide  fur  the  necessities  of  life. 

Together,  they  comprise  a  depressed  class 
of  agricultural  wage  earners;  a  group  which 
for  many  years  has  remained  outside  the 
br'  ad   scupe   of   public  ooncem  and  policy. 
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They  are  among  the  lowest  paid  of  any  group 
In  the  American  labor  force,  able  to  find 
employment  on  only  half  the  days  of  each 
year  They  are  excluded  from  most  of  the 
great  stxrlal  and  economic  legislation  which 
protects  the  vast  majority  of  American  wage 
earners  Because  they  are  constantly  on  the 
move,  their  children  are  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  an  adequate  education,  and 
restrictive  residence  requirements  deny  them 
public  health  and  welfare  services  In  many 
ca.ses  this  restriction  extends  even  to  that 
mf>f-t  btislc  of  American  rights — the  right  to 
vote 

In  their  everlasting  search  for  work,  domes- 
tic migrants  are  forced  to  compete  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  foreign  workers 
for  the  few  Jobs  that  are  available  to  them 
Yft  Ut  many  growers  across  the  country, 
tliese  workers  are  Indispensable  to  harvest- 
ing their  Importance  far  exceeding  their 
numbers  during  crucial  periods  of  the  agri- 
cultural cycle 

The  President's  Committee  on  MlgraUiry 
Liib  )r  rec(»t;nlzes  the  many  earnest  effort* 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  migrant  work- 
ers by  church,  civic,  farm  and  labor  groupw 
In  a  great  number  of  communities  through- 
out the  country  The  Committee  believes 
that  as  long  as  mlftrancy  continues,  the  need 
for  community  services  will  also  continue, 
and  urges  that  there  be  no  relaxation  of  these 
commtudable  proj^rams. 

The  Committee  also  recognizes  the  valu- 
able services  of  Its  working  group,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  often  contribute  their  own 
time  In  planning  and  programing  Interde- 
partmental services  for  migrants  The  many 
National  and  State  committees  and  organlea- 
tions  concerned  with  the  problem  of  migra- 
tory labt)r  have  ncctimpllshed  a  great  deal  In 
publicising  the  need  lor  sound  remedial  ac- 
tion and  working  for  Its  realization.  For 
(>\er  2  years  Senator  Harbison  A.  Williams, 
of  New  Jersey,  aided  In  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Hebbert  ZrLEMKo.  of  New  York, 
ha.s  worked  strenuously  on  a  migrant  legis- 
lative program  Senator  Willxams,  with  the 
help  of  Congressman  Zelenko  has  done  much 
to  fix-us  public  and  official  attention  on  the 
migrau>ry  labor  problem  and  has  helped 
bring  the  extension  of  protective  leglblallon 
to  migrants  closer  to  actuality  than  ever 
before  In  history 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Migratory  La- 
bor under  the  Kennedy  administration  is  to 
establish  a  united  Committee  policy  directed 
toward  Improving  the  economic  and  social 
condition  of  m.igrant  farmworkers  and  their 
families  It  Is  the  Committee's  hope  that  all 
public  policy  will  be  directed  toward  the  cre- 
ation of  a  stable  and  structured  labor  force 
In  American  agriculture,  rather  than  toward 
the  peri)etuatlon  of  the  present  anachronistic 
labor  system  based  on  unemployment,  under- 
employment, and  poverty,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  The  Committee  supports  a  sound 
farm  program  which  will  assure  prosperity 
for  all  American  farmers,  but  Insists  that 
sxich  prosperity  be  shared-by  all  segments  of 
the  agricultural  community.  Including  both 
migratory  and  permanent  hired  labor. 

It  Is.  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's C<;mmlttee  on  Migratory  Labor  to 
accomplish  In  agriculture  what  we,  as  a 
nation,  have  already  accomplished  In  most 
other  sectors  of  our  economy — the  restora- 
tion of  re.spect  and  dignity,  based  on  good 
wages,  gixxl  working  conditions,  steady  em- 
ployment, educational  opportunities,  and 
the  exteiisin  <■(  public  health  and  welfare 
services  to  the  men,  women,  and  children 
who  labor  for  hire  In  American  agriculture. 

a«roMMENDATIONS    AND    DIRECTIVES 

I      Federal  Legislation 

A    Legislation  Passed  by  the  Senate — The 

President's   Committee    on    Migratory   Labor 

recommends  prompt  and  favorable  action  by 

the  House  of  Representatives  on  five  migrant 


labor  measures  passed  by  the  Senate  during 
the  first  session  of  the  Congress.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  passage  of  these  bills 
would  mark  a  historic  turning  point  In  pub- 
lic policy  toward  farm  migrants  and  their 
families.  Briefly,  the  five  measures  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Registration  of  farm  labor  contractors. — 
Require  registration  of  crew  leaders  and  labor 
contractors  In  an  effort  to  protect  migrants 
against  exploitation. 

2.  Child  labor. — To  extend  the  protection 
of  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  the  children  of  migratory 
farmworkers. 

3.  Health  .^ertncc.s^Grants  to  States  to  ex- 
tend public  health  services  to  mlgnints  and 
their  families. 

4  Education. — Grants-in-aid  on  a  match- 
ing basis  to  States  and  local  communities  to 
help  provide  educational  opportunities  to 
both  migrant  children  and  adults. 

5.  National  Advisory  Council  on  Migratory 
Labor. — Composed  of  representatives  of  mi- 
grants, farm  employers  and  experts  In  the 
field  of  migrant  health,  welfare,  education, 
and  employment,  to  advise  the  President  and 
the  Contjress  on  matters  pertaining  to  migra- 
tory labor. 

B.  Other  Migrant  Legi.-'lation. — The  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Migratory  Labor,  In 
seeking  to  remedy  other  areas  of  longstand- 
ing dlstrefs  from  which  migratory  and  other 
farmworkers  suffer,  recommend  that  the 
Congress  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
following  proposals,  each  within  Its  own 
context: 

1  Domestic  worker  stabilization. — The 
President's  Committee  on  Migratory  Labor 
recommends  prompt  consideration  and  pas- 
sage by  the  Congress  of  the  measures  In- 
troduced as  the  National  Farm  Labor  Sta- 
bilization Act.  The  Committee  believes  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  would  make  It  eco- 
nomically possible  for  many  additional  un- 
deremployed rural  workers  to  accept  employ- 
ment In  agriculture.  This  would  work  to 
the  advantage  of  farm  employers  as  well  as 
employees. 

2.  Mtnimum  ur-ages — The  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor  supports  In  prin- 
ciple the  appropriate  extension  of  minimum 
wage  legislation  to  agriculture.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  there  is  rising  public 
support  for  an  agricultural  minimum  wage. 
This  support  comes  not  only  from  groups  and 
Individuals  usually  associated  with  reform 
In  the  farm  labor  field,  but  from  many 
growers  and  their  organizations  as  well.  It 
Is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  grow- 
ers who  reside  In  States  where  farm  labor 
wage  rates  are  relatively  high  are  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  with  growers  in  low- 
wage  States.  The  Committee  directs  the 
secretariat  to  review  legislative  proposals  in 
this  field,  and  In  so  doing  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  problems  faced  by  farm  operators 
whose  difficulties  are  fully  appreciated  by 
the  Committee. 

3.  Day  care. — The  President's  Committee 
on  Migratory  Labor  supports  legislation 
which  would  provide  grants-in-aid  to  the 
States  on  a  matching  basis  to  provide  day- 
care centers  for  the  children  of  migratory 
agricultural  workers.  Under  present  condi- 
tions, the  clilldren  of  migrants  who  are  too 
young  to  work  are  left  at  the  home  camp 
during  the  workday  without  sufficient  care, 
or  are  taken  to  the  fields  where  dangerous 
conditions  prevail. 

4.  Housing. — The  President's  Committee 
on  Migratory  Labor  supports  in  principle 
legislation  which  would  aid  farmers  and  farm 
wage  earners  In  improving  on-farm  and 
home-base  housing.  The  Housing  Act  of 
1961  win  be  of  help  in  this  regard,  but  It  Is 
possible  that  additional  legislation  may  be 
necessary.  The  Committee  recommends, 
therefore,  that  Congress  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  bills.  Introduced  by  Senator  Har- 
■isoN    WnxiAMs   and    others,    which    would 


provide  direct  loans  to  associations  of  farm- 
ers and  other  nonprofit  organizations  for  im- 
provement of  off-farm  housing.  The  PCML 
recommends  also  that  the  secretariat  give 
further  study  to  adjustments  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961  which  would  make  It  easier  to 
provide   adequate   housing  for  farmworkers. 

5.  Labor-management  relations. — The  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  Migratory  Labor  sup- 
ports in  principle  the  appropriate  extension 
of  collective  bargaining  rights  to  agricul- 
tural workers.  The  Committee  recognizes, 
however,  that  the  unstructured  and  diversi- 
fied character  of  '^th  agriculture  and  agri- 
cultural labor  must  be  properly  considered 
before  the  type  and  scope  of  enabling  legis- 
lation can  be  determined.  The  Committee's 
secretariat  Is  accordingly  directed  to  Initiate 
a  study  of  this  problem  and  forward  recom- 
mendations to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  soon  as  possible. 

6.  Unemployment  insurance. — The  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Migratory  Labor  sup- 
ports in  principle  the  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  legislation  to  agriculture. 
Specific  reconunendatlons  In  this  field  will  be 
made  following  completion  of  studies  now 
underway  by  the  U.S.  E>epartment  of  Labor 
in  cooperation  with  several  State  employ- 
ment security  agencies. 

7.  Residence  requirements. — The  great  ma- 
jority of  States  have  residence  requirements 
which  exclude  financially  needy  migrant 
workers  and  their  families  from  public  assist- 
ance. The  President's  Committee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor  recommends  that  serious  study 
be  given  to  this  problem  by  Federal  and  State 
authorities,  with  a  view  to  eliminating  or 
reducing  the  hardships  these  requirements 
impose  on   domestic  migratory  workers. 

II  Administration  of  Legislation  Passed  Dur- 
ing the  1st  Session  of  the  87th  Congress 
a7id  Other  Programs  Which  Relate  to  Agri- 
cultural Labor 

A.  PubUc  Laiv  78  {Mexican  Farm  Labor 
Program)  and  Other  Foreign  Worker  Legis- 
lation.—The  President's  Committee  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor  believes  that  the  amendments 
to  Public  Law  78  passed  during  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress  will  be  of  help  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  preventing  adverse 
effect  to  domestic  farmworkers.  The  Com- 
mittee would  like  to  point  out  that  in  a 
statement  accompanying  HJl.  2010  (exten- 
sion of  Public  Law  78.  as  amended) ,  President 
Kennedy  said  the  following:  "The  adverse 
effect  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program 
as  it  ha.s  operated  In  recent  years  on  the  wage 
and  employment  conditions  of  domestic 
workers  Is  clear  and  cumulative  In  Its  Impact 
We  cannot  afford  to  disregard  it.  We  do  not 
condone  it.  Therefore  I  sign  this  bill  with 
the  assurance  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
will,  by  every  means  at  his  disposal,  use  the 
authority  vested  in  him  under  the  law  to 
prescribe  the  standards  and  to  make  the 
determinations  essential  for  the  |M"otectlon  of 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  domes- 
tic agricultural  workers."  The  President's 
Committee  on  Migratory  Labor  welcomes  thi£ 
forthright  statement  of  policy  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  initiative  taken  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  fulfill  this  Presidential  mandate, 
and  the  Intent  of  the  Congress.  The  Com- 
mittee urges  that  affiliated  State  agencies, 
growers  who  use  foreign  labor,  and  other 
interested  Individuals  and  organizations  offer 
their  full  ccxjperation  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  In  line  with  this,  the  Committee 
recommends  that  growers  who  use  foreign 
labor  begin  now  to  seek  ways  and  means  of 
recruiting  and  training  available  domestic 
labor,  thereby  reducing  their  dep>endence  on 
foreign  labor.  The  Committee  recommends 
also  that  present  farm  placement  activities 
be  expanded  to  help  achieve  full  utilization 
of  unemployed  and  underemployed  rural 
workers.  Finally  the  Committee  asserts  that 
the  temporary  admission  of  aliens  for  work 
in  agriculture   under  the  Immigration   and 
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Nationality  Act.  Public  Law  414.  can  be  no 
substitute  for  the  kind  of  bilateral  agreement 
that  exists  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  for  the  temporary  admission  of  Mexi- 
can nationals  for  work  In  agriculture  under 
Public  Law  78. 

B.  Area  Redevelopment  and  Rwal  Area 
Development  Programs. — The  Presidents 
Committee  on  Migratory  Labor  directs  the 
secretariat  to  study  proTlslons  of  the  Area 
RedeTelopment  Act  and  rural  area  devel<  p- 
ment  programs  to  determine  how  the  bene- 
fits of  these  programs  can  be  extended  to" 
mlffrants  and  their  families — especially  to 
migrants  who  make  their  home  base  In  des- 
ignated redeTclopment  areas.  Recommenda- 
tions from  the  secretariat  to  the  Committee 
members  should  be  made  within  90  days  of 
the  date  of  this  meeting. 

C.  HonLixng  Act  of  1961 — The  President's 
Committee  on  Migratory  Labor  directs  the 
secretariat.  In  cooperation  with  UHFA  ai.J 
PHA,  to  Initiate  an  Informational  campaign 
to  Inform  farmers  and  farm  wage  earners  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961 
which  apply  to  the  Improvement  and  con- 
struction of  home- base  and  on-farm  housing. 

D.  Special  Food  Program^s. — The  Presi- 
dent's Conunlttee  on  Migratory  Labor  rec- 
ommends additional  special  etforts  to  enable 
more  migratory  workers  and  their  families  t(^ 
receive  the  benefit*  of  the  national  schcx.)! 
lunch  and  special  milk  programs,  and  the 
program  under  which  federally  owned  foods 
are  made  available  to  the  States  for  dlstrlou- 
tlon  to  schools,  nonprofit  Institutions,  and 
needy  families.  The  Committee,  therefore. 
directs  the  secretariat  to  explore  immediate 
areas  of  additional  action,  including  the  need 
to  work  with  State  migratory  labor  commit- 
tees in  order  to  achieve  greater  use  of  the.se 
programs  In  assisting  migratory  farmwurlcers 
and  their  families. 

Z  State  Programs  -The  Presidents  Com- 
mittee on  Mi-Oratory  Labor  directs  the  secre- 
tariat to  work  c'.c«ely  with  State  migrate Ty 
labor  commlttefa  la  the  formation  of  pr  j- 
grams  to  aid  migrants  State  comm!tt.rs 
and  agencies  are  urg'-d  to  call  upon  the 
secretariat  for  any  help  they  may  need  in 
developing  and  carrying  nut  programs,  and 
are  also  urged  to  offer  advice  and  rrc-m- 
mend.itlons  rnncernlng  future  actli  ns  <  f  the 
President's   C-immlttee   on    Mii^ratnry   Labor. 

III.  Enforcement  of  Existing  Leg-.ilat:on  and 
Reijulations 

A.  Federal  Legislation  and  Regulation'  -- 
The  President's  Committee  on  MlgritMry  La- 
bor urges  all  Pedenil  and  cxperatlng  State 
agencies  which  administer  laws  and  recnila- 
tlons  pertaining  to  asjrlcultural  labor  tn  im- 
prove related  enforcement  and  ccmpllar.ce 
programs  If  additional  appmprt.itlnn.s  are 
necessary,  the  Committee  recommends  th»t 
the  agencies  request  acldltion;^!  funds  fr  im 
the  Congress,  and  that  the  Congress  g'.ve 
serious  consideration  tn  these  requests 

B  Stati*  Legislation  and  Regulation'!  -  The 
President's  C  immlttee  on  Mlurat'iry  Li^>or 
urges  those  States  which  have  l<iw<<  and  regu- 
lations applying  to  agricultural  labor  tn  step 
up  their  enforcement  and  compliance  pro- 
grams State  action  of  this  kind  is  espfCially 
needed  In  the  fl<'ld8  of  health,  houptn?.  or 
labor  camp  re'.rulatlons.  and  .^afetv  resru'ii- 
tlons  governing  the  transportation  of  farm- 
workers. The  Committee  alsf)  urges  those 
States  wt-.lch  do  not  have  leg!s;atl>n  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  agricultural  labor 
to  a-t  In  this  area  as  .irw-in  as  possible  State 
action  In  the  field  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion Is  especially  needed. 

Mr.  P«LL.  Mr.  President,  the  efforts 
of  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams  and 
his  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
and  the  administration'.s  support  of  re- 
medial migratory  labor  le*islation  have 
received  well  deserved  attention  in  an 
informative  editorial  which  appeared  in 


the  New  York  Times  on  January  28.  1962. 
The  editorial  entitled  "An  End  to  Farm 
Peonage'"  succinctly  states: 

It  is  up  to  Wiiahlngton  to  rescue  agricul- 
tural workers  from  semlpeonage. 

Because  the  editorial  is  indicative  of 
public  intercbt  and  concern  for  the  mi- 
gratory farmworker  and  his  family,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prints  in  the  REroRn, 
as  follows; 

An    End    to    Farm    Pkonacb 

Pre.sider.t  Kennedy  and  his  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor  have  urtted  t.'.e 
House  to  paLSS  the  five  msgrint  aid  blil.n  the 
Senate  approved  1  ist  year  There  bills  would 
require  the  national  registration  of  f.irm 
labor  contractors  and  crew  leaders,  outlaw 
child  labor  In  agriculture;  open  broader 
health  and  educational  facilities  t<.)  roving 
farmworkers  and  their  families,  and  create 
a  national  advisory  council  to  press  for  im- 
proved protection  for  this  m.^st  neglected 
section  of  our  l.ib.  r  force 

The  five  measures  are  a  monument  U'  the 
perseverance  of  Sen.itor  Haskl&on  A  'Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  and  his  Sena'e  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labi.)r  They  would  ex- 
tend to  migrants  some  of  the  safeifuirds 
that  h.ive  long  been  standard  for  almoat  all 
ot'ier  .American  workers. 

Their  enactment  should  be  f^uUiwed  by 
me.tsures  to  e«tabll.-*h  a  minimum  wage  u:i- 
employment  insurance,  collective  bargaining 
guarantees  and  other  .«tAtut<jry  defen.-ies 
ag.iinst  the  maits  exploitation  of  a  group 
that  now  works  and  lives  under  conditions 
that  are  a  national  disgrace 

In  M.sslsslppl  farm  gr  ^'ips  h.ive  Just  upset 
Federal  plans  UJ  train  1  2fX)  Johlesa  farm 
haixJs  f  r  higher  p.vld  w  jrk  as  tractor  op- 
erators Here.  too.  it  [%  up  to  W  i.-,h;:igton 
to  rest  ue  agricu.turai  workers  from  semi- 
peonage 


NEEDED:    SPEEDED-UP  GLOBAL 
ACTION   ON   DL^ARMAMENT 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
worlil — divided  into  opposing  cainps 
po.sses.ine:  awesome,  destructive  weap- 
ons—  is  facfd  with  a!t«rnative  challenges 
of  eithtr.  first,  controlling  armamriiLs; 
or.  second,  an  accidental,  or  premedi- 
tated war— destroying  va.st  portions  uf 
the  earth 

In  the  history  of  international  afTairs. 
there  are  perhaps  few  topics  upon  which 
there  has  been  .so  much  talk  ar.d.  regret- 
tably, .so  little  profress. 

The  fundamental  rea.son  ff  r  tyiis  stale- 
mate, of  course,  is  the  unwilhn;,'ne.ss  of 
the  Conimuni.st  camp  to  adopt  reali.stic 
safetjuards  for  arms  control. 

In  practice,  there  has  been  a 
Renerally  accepted  cone-  pt  that  the  na- 
tions po.ssessmp  nuclear  weapons  should 
carry  the  ball  on  disarmament. 

N.iiuraHy.  the.^e  nations  need  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  general  a.^reenient-- and 
should,  indeed,  out  of  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  Lumat^.ity— assume 
leadersh.ip  for  such  ai-reenient 

Nevertheless,  this  h:us  not  been 
successful. 

Por  this  rea.>on,  I  believe  that,  in  siew 
of  the  lack  of  success  in  Eiu^t-West 
negotiation.s — the  world— through  the 
at,'ency  of  the  United  Nations— should 
undertake  a  more  realistic,  dynamic 
effort  to  establish  and  put  into  efTect 


universally  recognlred  principles  of  arma 
reduction  and  control. 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  comment 
further  on   this  proposal. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
statement  printed  at  thia  point  in  the 
RrroKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SrATtMtNT    BT    SENATOS    WlX-XT 

During  the  past  16  years,  about  70  major 
Ekst-'Vest  conferences,  involvtnc  hundreds 
of  If.tKer  level  meetings,  have  oonatdered 
arms  reduction  and  control.  Uniortunately. 
there  hjis  been  no  progress  Why?  Because 
the  Con.munlsU  stubbornly  refuse  to  reach 
realistic    safeguarded  agreements. 

The  Keds.  however,  continue  to  pay  Up- 
service  to  dunarmament.  For  what  purposes? 
These  include 

1  As  a  deceptive  cloak  of  respectability  in 
a  wor.d  yearning  for  peace,  and 

2  .\a  a  kind  of  Trojan  horse  tactic  to  hide 
overt  and  covert  acts  of  aggie— Ion  aimed 
toward  u;tlnjste  global  conquest. 

Currently.  Mr  Khrushchev  proposes  an 
18-natlon,  summit  talk  on  general  disarma- 
ment. Obviously,  the  ulterior  nuitlve — once 
again  Is  to  create  an  International  forum 
f>r  promu;gutlon  of  high  sounding,  decep- 
tively worded  principles  for  general  dlaarma- 
ment  -yet  roadhicKklng  any  real  progress 
Realistically,  there  appears  to  be  tittle  prom- 
ise that  such  a  summit  meeting  oould  be 
any   more   successful   than   In   the  past. 

omcially.  the  United  States,  and  rightly 
BO    Is  proceeding  cautiously. 

NCEPCD      t-  N     A(-riON    ON    DISABMAMKIfT 

Disarmament,  of  course.  Is  a  global  chal- 
lenge Involving  not  Just  the  United  States. 
USSR,  and  other  nuclear  powers  or  even 
the  18-r.atlQn  conf»»ree»  but  all  of  the  3  bil- 
lion }>eople  on  earth 

For  this  reason,  the  United  Nations.  In 
my  Jidgment.  has  a  fundamental  respon- 
sibility for  creating,  according  to  unlver- 
B.illy  recognized  criteria  and  principles,  a 
realistic,  workable  arnis-ct)ntrol  program 

Although  the  U  N .  over  the  years,  has 
ndop'ed  a  varle'y  of  resolutions.  It  has  failed 
'o  deal  successfully  with  problems  of  dis- 
armament. 

Now,  the  time  Is  ripe  to^ — 

Pice  up  to  this  crucLal  challenge; 

Ha;t  the  arm."i  ra.-e.  and 

Create  a  workable  fi  rn.uls  for  control  and 
reduction    of    arms   In    the    world. 

t'r.til  now,  there  his  been  too  much  talk. 
t^.)    I'.ttle  real,   elTectlve   action. 

The  specific  steps  should  Include  the 
fol:  owing 

1  The  U  N  Dl.«armament  Commission 
should  be  given  the  respc)n8lbnity,  and  a 
deadline  for  d'-flnlng  and  presenting  ma)»jr 
alternative  propos.iis  U)  'he  Clenera)  Assem- 
bl%     and 

2  The  Oener.il  A'-somhly  should  meet.  If 
necefusary  In  a  B(iecl;il  session,  to  "hammer 
out"  a  workable  pn-grani 

Admittedly  throwing  the  gauntlet  to  th«* 
Re<ls  and  to  the  world  on  dlsTrmament  would 
In-,  live  a  stormy  ses^kn  Despite  threats  of 
Red  sh'>e-o!l-d»•.^k  no'indme.  nuclear-mlssUe 
bl.ickmail.  or  other  fmnt-or-behlnd-the- 
Hcenes  pr'-ssures  the  UN,  fulfllllng  Its  ob- 
lii?at!on  to  Its  members  and  to  portertty. 
shiuld  create  r.'  w  realistic  standards  f'r 
arm.s  reduf-tlon  and  control  In  the  world. 

In  the  piLst.  the  Reds'  major  objection  to 
di.H.irmament  proposals  has  been  an  unwill- 
ingness to  open  C<'mmunlst  territory  to  in- 
Bt>ection.  to  p.-ever.t  secret  arnu  buildups 
and  sneak  attacks.  Instead,  the  Reds  pro- 
posed simple  aK'reements  depending  for  com- 
pliance  \)p.in    the    Integrity   of   nations. 

However,  the  world,  by  bitter,  bloody  ex- 
perience, has  been  taught  by  Hitler,  Stalin, 
Khrushchev,  et   al  ,   that   treaties  signed   by 
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tyrants  are  only  scrape  of  paper,  to  be  torn 
up  after  they  no  longer  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  aggressor. 

In  acixjrdance  with  reason  and  logic,  the 
U  N.  would,  I  believe,  find  It  not  only  desir- 
able, but.  eaaentlal.  to  endorse  safeguarded 
Inspection  to  any  realistic  program.  Accept- 
ance of  this  principle  by  a  majority  of  na- 
tions would  puU  the  rug  out  from  under  the 
Soviet  position. 

The  establishment  of  universally  recog- 
nized standards  on  dlsarniament,  of  course, 
would  not  a.«ure  automatic  compliance  by 
all  nations  Neverthelees,  the  jidoptlon  of  a 
f undsmentally  sound  prograna  would: 

1  Give  direction  and  guidance  to.  and  set 
goftl."!  fur  arms  reduction  and  control; 

2.  Clearly  and  dUllnctly  point  a  finger  at 
Communist  or  other  nations  that  attempt  to 
roadblock  progress;  and 

S  Provide  encouragement  for  greater  ded- 
ication of  manpower  sad  resources  by  na- 
tions. lndlvldua..y  and  collectively,  to  dis- 
armament. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.     ALLOTT.     Mr.     President. 


has 


morning  business  been  concluded? 
The   VICE  PRESIDENT.     It  has  not 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   is 

there  further  morning  business? 
The     VICE     PRESIDENT.     Is     there 

further     morning     business?     If     not, 

morning  business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OP  ACT  ESTABLISH - 
INO  CODE  OP  LAW  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT   OP    COLUMBIA 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  l>e  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecislativi  Clirk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5143)  to  amend  section  801  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  code  of 
law  for  the  District  Of  Columbia,"  ap- 
proved March  3,  1901. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1  OF 
1962 — PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OP 
URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  direct  my  remarks  this  afternoon  to 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs.  To  those  unacquaint- 
ed with  Senate  procedure,  the  action 
just  taken  by  the  Senate  may  seem  un- 
usual or  perhaps  even  illogical.  How- 
ever, In  my  vote,  which  was  'nay  '  on  the 
motion  to  discharge  the  committee,  there 
was  ample  reason  to  support  such  a  posi- 
tion, even  though  I  oppose  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 

First,  I  do  not  beliete  in  encircling  or 
usurping  the  functions  of  a  Senate  com- 
mittee. If  the  Senate  were  to  start  the 
employment  of  such  tactics  as  a  general 
rule,  we  who  devote  ourselves  assiduous- 
ly to  the  business  of  the  Senate  in  com- 
mittees would  soon  find  that  our  work 
was  for  naught  and  that  our  efforts 
were  mostly  in  vain. 

Second,  the  committee  is  prepared  to 
report  on  the  resolution,  disapproving 
the  reorganization  plan.  Therefore.  I 
do  not  believe  there  Is  any  necessity  to 
skirt  committee  action  through  the  dis- 
charge procedure.  I  hope  the  Senate 
win  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
resolution.  If  we  do,  my  vote  will  be 
"yea." 


However,  as  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  said  awhile  ago,  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  Senate  might  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  the  measure 
if  in  the  interim  the  House  should  de- 
cide to  kill  the  President's  proposal 
Therefore,  in  order  that  my  position  may 
be  made  clear,  and  in  order  that  I  may 
make  my  statement  before  the  House 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  act,  I  wish  to 
speak  today  upon  the  measure. 

Mr.  President.  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1962  will  probably  soon  be  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  consideration.  If  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  the  plan  would 
authorize  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs,  headed  by  an  individual 
with  Cabinet  rank.  This  is  no  ordinary 
proposal:  its  presentation  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  abundant  proof  of  that  fact.  Ac- 
cordingly, circumstances  dictate  a  me- 
ticulous probing  into  all  facets  of  the 
plan. 

HH.  8429,  an  administration  bill,  was 
laid  before  the  House  Rules  Committee 
early  this  year.  The  bill  was  plajdng  to 
a  packed  house  so  to  speak,  since  it  was 
only  a  year  ago  that  the  President  se- 
cured an  enlargement  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. E>e5pite  such  a  favorable  cli- 
mate, the  bill  failed  to  secure  a  rule — 
a  result  which  could  scarcely  be  called 
a  surprise.  Judging  by  the  accompany- 
ing alacrity  with  which  the  President  an- 
nounced his  Reorganization  Plan.  In 
fact,  to  examine  the  sequence  of  events 
could  well  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  more  to  the  plan  than  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs.  Rapid  announce- 
ments of  themselves  leave  little  room  for 
criticism,  except  when  coupled  with 
compUcating  factors.  At  the  same  press 
conference,  the  President  not  only  made 
known  his  Executive  order  but  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Robert  Weaver,  a 
Negro,  would  be  appointed  to  the  new 
Cabinet  post.  In  a  very  brief  span  of 
time,  tiie  question  of  Government  opera- 
tions and  efOciency  was  relegated  to  ob- 
scurity, being  replaced  by  the  tssue  of 
race. 

Mr.  Weaver,  a  very  capable  individual, 
has  acquitted  himself  very  well  consid- 
ering the  uncomfortable  position  which 
he  has  been  forced  to  maintain  since 
the  President's  announcement.  What 
a  strange  phenomena  we  are  observing. 
The  Democrats  in  1960  pledge  all  Gov- 
ernment resources  being  brought  to  bear 
to  assist  In  the  field  of  civil  rights.  Yet, 
In  an  effort  to  secure  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  just  the  reverse  is  happen- 
ing. The  administration  seeks  to  lise 
race  and  civil  rights  to  bring  pseudo 
procedural  reform  to  Government.  I 
wish  my  position  clearly  understood. 
My  judgment  on  this  plan  will  withstand 
any  such  pressures.  I  am  proud  to  stand 
on  my  record  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
and  on  the  accomplishments  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  The  faintest  sugges- 
tion that  to  vote  in  favor  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  is  to  favor  civil  rights 
only  indicate  ignorance  of  the  fact. 
Whether  the  needs  of  this  Government 
can  only  be  met  by  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  is  the  sole 
question.  It  is  to  that  issue,  to  the 
question  of  need,  which  I  now  will  ad- 
dress myself. 


Putting  it  blimtly,  we  as  a  nation  do 
not  need  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs, 
nor  can  we  aSTord  it. 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  consider  laying 
the  foundation  for  another  bureaucratic 
empire,  with  all  its  trappings,  at  a  time 
when  one  of  our  first  orders  of  business 
this  session  is  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling 
anywhere  from  $2  to  $10  billion.  Ad- 
ministration extravagances  have  already 
made  this  action  mandatory. 

In  this  respect  I  may  say  that  in  the 
past  year  and  through  the  month  of 
January.  I  am  informed  this  adminis- 
tration has  increased  employment  in  the 
Federal  Government  by  78,162  persons, 
with  another  40,000  projected  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

No  new  spending  aims,  but  rather  efiB- 
ciency  and  economy,  cry  the  propo- 
nents. Experience,  however,  shows  that 
a  new  department  or  agency  will  rapidly 
become  its  own  most  earnest  advocate 
and  lobbyist  before  our  committees. 
Past  experience  shows  that  any  new 
agency  or  department  tends  to  perpetu- 
ate programs  assigned  to  it  and  use  its 
resources  for  study  and  research  to  gen- 
erate new  programs  and  new  projects 
within  its  sphere  of  (^leration — and  in 
the  case  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs, this  sphere  would  be  well-nigh  un- 
limited. As  an  example  of  this  tend- 
ency, appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
Jumped  from  a  figure  tmder  $2  billion  in 
the  fiscal  year  1953  to  more  than  $3.8 
billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1961.  During 
the  same  period,  civilian  employment 
in  the  agency  jumped  fTom  36,000  to 
63.000. 

Proponents  most  often  argue  the  need 
for  coordination,  claiming  this  as  the 
sole  purpose  for  the  Department.  No 
new  programs  are  to  be  established,  they 
say,  and  no  existing  substantive  law  al- 
tered. The  objective  ia  simply  to  olTer 
local  oflBcials  a  one-stop  service  In  Wash- 
Ingt<m — like  a  filling  station — so  as  to 
avoid  having  to  make  trips  from  one 
Federal  agency  to  another.  Why  then, 
I  ask,  are  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  omit- 
ted frwn  the  new  Department?  These 
two  Federal  agencies  alone  contribute 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  all  resi- 
dential mortgage  financing.  This  omis- 
sion was  probably  deliberate,  so  as  to 
avoid,  at  present,  controversies  and  to 
leave  such  annexation  for  a  more  favor- 
able day.  One-stop  service?  On  the 
contrary.  Look  at  the  long,  long  list  of 
urban  programs,  ranging  from  roads  and 
airports  to  schools  and  water  pollution 
treatment  facilities,  left  separate  and 
apart  from  the  new  Department  In  the 
proposed  plan. 

Until  now,  only  the  caution  flag  has 
flown;  but  we  now  approach  one  of  the 
most  serious  defects  In  the  entire  plan. 
Urban  affairs  are  manifold,  and  by  their 
very  nature  do  not  adequately  lend 
themselves  to  a  single  department.  In 
the  executive  branch,  existing  agencies 
function  side  by  side,  but  each  Is  charged 
with  a  clear-cut  area  of  responsiblllcy. 
There  is  already  too  much  overlapping. 
Each  Department  should  work  in  an 
established  zone.  Consider  what  would 
happen,  however,  with  a  Department  of 
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artmn  Affairs.  It  would  tinquestlon- 
ably  fUDCttoo  at  cross  purposes  with 
those  already  in  existence— the  reason 
being  that  "urban  affairs"  means  public 
health  water  and  air  pollution,  educa- 
tion, highways,  railroad  transportaUon. 
airports,  immigration,  unemplojnnent, 
ciTll  defense,  flre  protection,  local  rec- 
reation, and  many  others.  The  neces- 
sary result  will  be  duplication  and  en- 
croachment of  authority.  Where  will 
the  Une  of  responsibility  ever  be  drawn  ? 
Is  it  the  ultimate  hope  to  draw  these 
overlapping  functions  into  the  Depart- 
ment? The  proponents  deny  this;  how- 
ever. I  would  call  attention  to  a  letter 
written  by  Mayor  Richardson  Dil worth. 
of  Philadelphia,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Municipal  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  backed  this  plan  so 
strongly.  This  letter  is  dated  January  9. 
1962.  and  was  written  to  me.  I  assume 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  received  a 
similar  letter.    In  it  he  says: 

The  extent  and  pace  erf  urbanization  In 
the  United  Statea  have  generated  many 
complicated  naUonal  problems.  Theae  In- 
clude such  Tltal  areaa  a«  civil  defenae,  trans - 
jXJTtaUon.  hoapltal  conatructlon ,  air  pollu- 
tion oontrol.  housing,  urban  development 
and  radeTelopment.  alrporu.  atomic  energy, 
and  water  reaourcea.  An  awarenesa  of  these 
and  other  problem*  should  conatantly  be 
brought  to  the  Cabinet  table,  and  so  we 
strongly  urge  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  perfectly  clear  to 
me  those  favoring  the  plan  aline  them- 
selves, deliberately  or  otherwise,  with 
a  scheme  to  foster  the  growth  of  a  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  of  untold  propor- 
tions. 

To  those  who  would  say  that  we  need 
the  Department  in  order  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs  to  have  con- 
trol of  HHFA  constituent  agencies.  I 
point  out  that  such  authority  presently 
exists  by  reason  of  a  1954  Act  of  Con- 
gress. The  HBtPA  Administrator  has 
full  authority  to  assign  and  reassign 
functions,  to  reorganize  and  to  make 
whatever  changes  are  necessary  in  the 
constituent  agencies. 

To  those  who  say  we  need  the  Depart- 
ment as  a  matter  of  stature  and  pres- 
tige. I  suggest  that  the  reason  is  inade- 
quate. Agencies  such  as  NASA.  AEC. 
and  others  have  achieved  optimum 
effectiveness  and  cooperation  with  other 
executive  departments  without  being 
elevated  to  Cabinet  status.  In  fact. 
NASA  is  now  shooting  for  the  moon, 
without  a  place  at  the  Cabinet  table. 

This  Republic,  in  the  186  years  of  its 
existence,  has  found  it  necessary  to  cre- 
ate only  10  executive  departments.  The 
number  has  now  remained  constant  since 
1913,  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
absorbing  two  in  1947  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
added  in  1953.  This  stability  should  not 
be  thwarted.  Imagine  the  size  of  our 
Cabinet  today  if  Congress  had  suc- 
cumbed to  every  request  for  a  new  de- 
partment. Presently,  the  Cabinet  would 
become  large  and  un wieldly,  losing  much 
of  its  value  and  significance.  Even  now. 
bills  for  the  creation  of  a  multitude  of 
new  departments  of  all  kinds  are 
pending. 
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Mr  President,  just  as  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  need  for  this  new  Depart- 
ment, I  also  believe,  with  equal  convic- 
tion that  we  cannot  afford  this  con- 
templated step;  we  cannot  afford  either 
its  cost  in  dollars  or  the  irreparable  harm 
it  would  do  to  our  constitutional  form  of 
government. 

I  alluded  earlier  to  the  added  expense 
in  dollars  and  cents  which  this  move 
would  entail.  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posal; but  recardless  of  the  amount,  a 
government  already  operating  on  a  defi- 
cit cannot  and  should  not  incur  addi- 
tional expense 

Instead  of  piliiiK  bureaucracy  upon 
bureaucracy,  like  a  layer  cake,  we  should 
be  trying  to  remove  a  few  of  the  layers, 
so  that  the  elements  of  our  Government 
whose  authority  already  is  defined  can 
act  in  those  areas  with  efBciency  and 
with  expedition 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  am  seriously  concerned 
with  the  fact  that  the  Presidents  budKet 
for  fi.scal  year  1963  already  calls  for 
$92.5  billion,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  existing  departments  What  form  of 
fiscal  responsibility  moves  for  increased 
spending,  when  at  this  very  moment  it 
is  costing  us  $1  million  an  hour  to  meet 
the  interest  on  our  national  debt — I  re- 
peat. Mr  President,  to  meet  the  interest 
on  our  national  debt. 

Money  consideration.s  a.side.  the  effect 
of  the  proposal  is  apparent  —the  eventual 
but  complete  subjueation  of  State  and 
local  governments  in  favor  of  a  cen- 
tralized Federal  bureaucracy  Let  there 
be  no  doubt  about  it.  The  long-range 
strategy  of  the  proponents  of  this  meas- 
ure is  to  bring  the  solution  of  the  day-to- 
day problems  of  community  life  under 
the  direction  of  centralized  government 
I.  for  one,  am  not  ready  to  concede.  On 
the  contrary,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  plan  runs  headlong  into  the 
flndmgs  of  two  Hoover  Commissions  on 
Federal  organization  and  to  the  Kestn- 
baum  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  All  three  called  for 
abatement,  not  extension,  of  Federal  in- 
trusions into  State  and  local  affairs 

The  National  Association  of  County 
OfBcials  has  .said 

We  feel  establishment  <<t  siirh  a  depart- 
ment may  well  empower  :  iri;e  metropxillian 
cities  to  deal  directly  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. bypHJwinK  not  only  the  Statea  but 
local  comniunUles  as  well 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Gov- 
ernors" conference  stated 

A  powerful  Cabinet  DefJiir'nu-nt  (if  this 
type  would  tend  tn  weufcen  exi.stini;  relatlnn- 
ships  between  the  States  and  their  p<>Utlcal 
subdivisions  and  would  materlaUy  accelerate 
the  dependency  of  local  unvernmenl  upon 
the  National  G<.ivernmen' 

This  is  representative  of  the  thinking 
on  the  part  of  those  affected  by  the  plan 

Mr  President,  whether  it  is  this  pro- 
gram or  any  other:  If  Washington  pays 
the  bill.  Washington  will  direct  the  ac- 
tion. The  new  Department  would  create 
a  direct  Une  of  communication  from  the 
mayor's  office  to  the  heart  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.     Inevitably,  the  State 


legislature  or  the  city  Influence  would 
diminish  in  direct  proportion  to  the  in- 
fluence wielded  by  the  city's  spokesman 
in  the  President's  Cabinet.  And  let  no 
one  be  deceived  over  the  problems  that 
can  be  created  by  a  dictatorial  bureau- 
crat in  charge  of  a  local  operaUon. 
Even  the  American  Municipal  Associa- 
tion, which  supports  this  plan,  has  been 
incensed  in  recent  months  by  the  mis- 
deeds they  claim  Federal  agencies  are 
committing  in  their  towns.  The  asso- 
ciation claims  to  have  documented  cases 
of  Federal  violations  of  local  codes  of 
health,  safety,  building,  zoning,  and  city 
planning,  and  I  am  sure  it  has.  Govern- 
ment officials  arrive  in  the  local  commu- 
nity to  direct  federally  aided  projects 
and,  in  so  doing,  ignore  local  restrictions, 
the  cities  contend  That  is  even  encour- 
aged, the  municipal  ofBclals  complain, 
by  Government  regulations  which  claim 
complete  or  partial  inununity  to  local 
jurisdiction  Specific  complaints  include 
violations  of  building  specification  codes, 
fire  regulations,  off-street-parking  codes. 
and  local  redevelopment  plans. 

Let  us  keep  the  control  over  purely  lo- 
cal and  State  problems  at  that  lerel.  and 
begin  assessing  greater,  rather  than  less 
responsibility  in  the  communities  them- 
selves All  the  billions  in  Port  Knox  will 
not  suffice  to  rid  the  Nation  of  its  slums 
unless  responsibility  attaches  where  it 
properly  belongs. 

Instead  of  a  huge  new  bureaucracy 
lobbying  to  perpetuate  itself,  let  us  en- 
courage and  help  the  cities  to  use  the 
facilities  of  existing  departments.  In  the 
event  something  more  is  needed,  a  coor- 
dinating official  in  the  Budget  Bureau 
or  the  White  House  could  adequately 
serve  the  purpose. 

I  add  parenthetically  that,  heaven 
knows,  they  have  enough  of  coordinating 
officials  m  both  places  to  manage  a  lit- 
tle extra  workload. 

If  money  Is  the  problem,  we  should  re- 
turn a  portion  of  the  staggering  Federal 
tax  intake  to  the  State  and  local  areas, 
where  it  can  be  used  far  better  and  far 
more  wisely  to  solve  what  are  and  what 
of  necessity  must  remain  primarily  lo- 
cal problems. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that,  when 
there  is  control  of  expenditures  of  money 
at  the  local  level,  where  the  citizen  at 
the  local  level  can  observe  and  crltlclae 
the  expenditures  and  make  his  wishes 
and  wants  known,  we  end  up  with  a  far 
less  wasteful  and  a  far  more  efficient 
Government,  and  one  which  Is  more  re- 
sponsible to  the  will  of  the  people. 

Let  us  return  from  behind  the  look- 
ing glass,  out  of  the  Alice  in  Wonderland 
world  It  is  high  time  we  recognize  that 
all  our  problems  cannot  be  met  simply 
by  a  trip  to  Washington.  There  is  no 
such  easy  course. 
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READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
order  of  the  Senate  of  January  24,  1901, 
the  Chair  designates  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!  to  read 
Washington's  Farewell  address  on 
Thursday  next,  the  22d  Instant. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  8MATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  aside,  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  call  measures  on  the 
calendar  beginning  with  Order  No.  1174. 
IlJi.  8625. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DENNIS  H.  O'QRADY 

The  bill  (ILR.  8625)  for  the  relief  of 
Denms  H.  O'Grady  was  considered,  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rzcoas  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1195) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

PTJKPOSK 

The  purpoM  of  the  proposed  legislation 
U  to  pay  Dennlfl  H.  O'Orady  of  BlaJna,  Mon- 
mouth«blr«,  Qreftt  BrlttUn.  $18,500  In  full 
satisfaction  of  an  clalma  against  the  United 
StatM  arising  out  of  a  veblcnlar  accident 
Involving  a  U.S.  Army  truck  which  occurred 
on  Augitst  18.  IMS,  nesjr  Camp  Todendorf, 
Oerinauy. 


On  August  18.  1966.  Ui.  O'Orady  was  a 
first  lieutenant  In  the  British  Army  stationed 
at  Camp  Todendorf,  Oermany.  At  approxi- 
mately 3:80  ana.  on  the  above  date  he  was 
a  passenger  in  a  IS^SB  iileroedes-Bena  sedan 
driven  by  a  British  medical  officer.  The 
officers  were  returning  to  Camp  Todendorf 
after  having  spent  the  evening  at  a  local 
gasthaus  (inn).  While  traveling  on  the 
proper  side  of  a  eoncrete-eurfaced  roed.  ap- 
proximately ao  feet  In  nldth.  the  sedan  was 
hit  head  on  by  a  U.S.  Army  3*4 -ton  truck 
traveling  at  a  speed  of  approximately  40 
miles  per  hour.  The  truck  was  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  road  wtien  It  collided  with 
the  car  In  which  Lieutenant  O'Orady  was 
a  passenger,  and  a  subsequent  investigation 
disclosed  that  the  drlvtT  of  the  trxick  and 
his  passenger  had  misappropriated  the  truck 
and  were  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  the  col- 
lision. Both  of  the  Araerlcan  soldiers  fled 
the  scene  of  the  accident  and  returned  to 
their  barracks  where  th"?y  were  apprehended 
later. 

The  truck  skidded  some  70  feet  after  the 
collision,  dragging  the  sedan  approximately 
40  feet.  Damage  to  the  truck  was  estimated 
at  81.000.  and  the  Mercedes-Bens  was  com- 
pletely demolished.  As  a  result  of  the  col- 
lision the  medical  officer  was  killed.  Lieu- 
tenant O'Orady  was  thrown  clear  of  the 
vehicle  and  was  later  found  in  an  uncon- 
scious state  on  the  roadside  by  VB.  mlUtary 
personnel  who  had  accompanied  an  ambu- 
lance dispatched  from  Camp  Todendorf. 
Both  of  the  victims  cf  the  accident  wve 
placed  In  the  ambulance  for  transportation 
to  the  Luetjenburg  HoHpltal.  Xn  route,  the 
ambulance  skidded  on  a  curve  in  the  road 
and  overturned.  As  a  result  a  second  am- 
bulance arrived  and  took  Lieutenant  O^rady 
and  the  body  of  his  ooonpanlon  to  the  Kiel 
Surgical  CUnlc. 

ITpon  arrival  at  tlie  clinic  Lieutenant 
O'Qrady'B  Injuries  were  diagnosed  as  a  frac- 
tured upper  Jaw,  a  mangled  upper  Up  with 
some  loss  of  flesh,  loss  of  teeth,  a  skull  frac- 
ture, possible  brain  contusion,  and  head  and 
body  lacerations.  He  lemalned  unconsclovis 
for  4  days,  untU  August  22.  1Q&6,  and  was 
transferred  to  a  military  hospital  on  Sep- 
tember 10.  1S50.  On  September  14.  lOM. 
It  was  ascertained  that  he  was  suffering  from 


of  memory  aad  intel- 
eapMtty  do*  to  tta*  sztsnt  at  the 
tasad  Injury  rseetred  In  the  ooillslnn.  lb 
date  bs  has  not  folly  reeovsrsd  and  It  Is  the 
oplakn  o<  medical  penocuiel  that  it  is 
doubtful  If  bs  wm  ever  regain  tbe  mental 
ability  wbloh  be  bad  btfore  tbe  aeddsntw 

rcHlowbig  tbese  ln|nrtas  Mr.  O'Orady  was 
dladiargsd  frcm  tbe  aarrloe  on  June  34, 1057. 
His  disability,  for  pension  purposes,  was 
rated  at  80  percent.  On  Vefaruary  1,  1968, 
tbe  rate  of  dlaaUUty  was  decreased  to  70 
percent,  but  the  amount  of  his  pension  was 
Increased  to  approximately  8619.36  per  an- 
num, which  Is  the  anoount  that  he  Is  re- 
ceiving from  the  British  Oovenunent  at  this 
time.  A  Brltlah  boerd  of  medical  officers 
examined  Mr.  O'Orady  on  October  30,  1959, 
and  found  him  to  have  80  percent  disability 
based  mainly  on  postlnjvury  personality 
change.  It  was  the  opinkm  of  the  board  that 
his  disability  Is  permanent  in  natvu-e.  A  fur- 
ther review  of  his  disability,  for  pension  piur- 
poees,  will  be  made  In  June  1961. 

In  Its  discussion  on  this  statement  of  facts, 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  its 
Report  980  to  the  House  of  Repreeentetlves 
stated: 

"It  is  clear  that  the  accident  In  which 
Mr.  O'Orady  was  so  seriously  Injured  was 
caused  by  the  gross  negligence  of  n.S.  Army 
personnel  and  that  If  he  had  filed  a  timely 
claim  against  the  United  States  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Act  (10 
n.S.C.  37S4)  a  sizable  award  would  have 
been  made  to  him.  However,  at  the  time 
his  claim  arose  the  Foreign  Claims  Act, 
supra,  contained  a  1-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions. As  Mr.  Oth-ady's  claim  was  not  flled 
until  July  24,  1958,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  was  barred  from  administratively 
settling  this  matter.  It  is  noted  that  the 
act  of  AprU  8.  1960  (74  Stat.  16),  amended 
the  Foreign  Clalnts  Act,  supra,  by  permitting 
the  flUng  of  claims  within  2  years  after  they 
accrue." 

The  Army  letter  noted  that  Mr.  O'Grsdy's 
physical  and  mental  condition  was  such  that 
he  was  Incapable  of  handling  his  own  affairs. 
The  committee  feels  that  this  fact  Is  suffi- 
cient explanation  for  his  falluire  to  file  his 
claim  under  the  above  statute.  Therefore 
the  committee  agrees  with  the  statement  of 
the  Army  that  he  should  not  be  penalised 
for  bis  inaction  as  regards  a  claim  at  that 
time. 

This  conunlttee  has  carefully  considered 
the  amount  recommended  by  the  Army  and 
stated  In  tbe  bill  and  has  concluded  that 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Injuries  and 
the  ssrtuui  and  permanent  nature  of  the 
resulting  dlaabUlty  provide  a  clear-cut  basis 
(or  such  an  award.  Tnls  committee  has 
been  advised  that  this  figure  was  computed 
on  the  same  basis  and  In  accordance  with 
the  same  standards  ss  apply  to  awards  under 
the  Foreign  Claims  Act  provisions  of  section 
2734  of  title  10.  The  figure  was  arrived  at 
on  the  basis  of  a  computation  that  took  into 
account  the  earnings  of  Mr.  O'Orady  at  the 
time  of  Injury  at  tbe  age  of  34  reduced  by 
any  amounta  received  or  expected  to  be  re- 
ceived from  the  British  Oovernment  as  a 
military  pension.  This  figure  also  takes  into 
account  the  life  expectancy  of  the  Injured 
man  which  was  taken  to  be  40  years. 

In  the  light  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  finding  by  this  committee 
that  there  Is  a  moral  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  tbs  United  States  to  extend  legisla- 
tive relief  In  this  Instance,  It  U  recommended 
that  tbe  bill  be  considered  favorably. 


upon  the  Court  c/t  Claims  to  determine 
the  claim  against  the  United  States  of 
Amis  Constnictioin  Co.  aad  San  Ore  Con- 
struction Co.,  wiilch  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2.  at  the 
beginning  of  line  16.  to  strike  out  the 
word  "to"  and  insert  "the". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1196),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

PCKPOSB 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  as 
amended  Is  to  confer  Jtirtsdlctlon  upon  the 
UJ3.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  the  elatm  of  tbe  Amis 
Construction  Co.,  and  San  Ore  Conatructlon 
Co.,  Joint  venturers  operating  as  Amls-San 
Ore.  contractors  mider  contract  numbered 
2S-066-ENa-2700  for  tbe  eonstruetlon  of 
the  north-soutb  nmway  and  adjacent  taxt- 
way  at  Lincoln  Air  Force  Base,  lAxtcxAn,  Nebr., 
for  such  Increased  cost  as  they  may  have  sus- 
tained in  compliance  wltb  an  oral  request 
by  the  Oovernment  to  expedite  tbe  comple- 
tion of  the  north-south  nmway  at  said  base 
so  as  to  advance  Ita  completion  before  the 
contract  completion  date.  Tbe  claim  la  to 
be  heard,  determined,  and  Judgment  ren- 
dered thereon:  without  regud  to  whether 
the  absence  of  written  change  order  or 
written  directive  so  to  do  may  have  placed 
the  contractors  In  the  legal  position  of  hav- 
ing been  volunteers  for  the  performance  of 
said  work;  without  regard  to  tbe  provisions 
of  Public  Law  647,  82d  Congress,  and  PubUc 
Law  207,  83d  Congress,  sectlcm  SOS,  which 
provide  that  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  construction  of  said  work  should  be 
used  for  the  additional  cost  of  expediting 
the  construction  of  the  project;  and,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  contractors  admin- 
istratively pursued  their  attempts  to  be  paid 
beyond  the  denial  of  their  claim  by  the  Cotim 
of  Engineers  Board  of  Contract  Appeals. 


JURISDICTION  OP  CLAIM  AGAINST 
UNITED  STATES  OP  AMIS  CON- 
STRUCTION CO. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill   (HH.  2990)   to  confer  jurisdiction 


REIMBURSEMENT  OP  CTTY  OP  NEW 
YORK  POR   REHABXLITATION  OP 
SLIP  7  POR  USE  OP  U£.  ARMY 
The  bill  (H.R.  74)   to  reimburse  the 
city  of  New  York  for  expenditure  of 
f  imds  to  r^abilltate  slip  7  in  the  city  of 
New  York  for  use  by  the  UJ5.  Army,  was 
considered,  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
Mr.    SMATHERS.    Mr.    President,    I 
a&k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcori)  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1197).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo, 
as  f  oUo¥rs : 


The  purpose  of  tbe  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  pay  tbe  city  of  New  York  $8.ff72.&e  In  full 
settlement  of  ita  claims  agataist  tbe  United 
States  for  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses 
borne  by  the  dty  In  excess  of  the  $100,000 
contemplated  to  be  advanced  by  it  In  the 
rehabilitation  of  slip  7  In  tbe  city  of  New 
York  for  the  use  of  the  UJ3.  Army. 


I    - 
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arTATWUXirT 

ThU  claim  of  the  city  of  New  York  aroee 
M  a  reault  of  tbe  acqxilsltion  by  the  Army 
of  two  new  ferrlee.  longer  and  wider  than 
exUUng  ferrlee,  which  made  It  necessary  to 
reconstruct  ferry  slips  at  Port  Jay  on  Gov- 
ernors Island  and  the  ferry  slip  at  the  Bat- 
tery, South  Perry,  In  New  York  City 

In  1WV4  initiation  of  preliminary  planning 
for    this   project   was   authortaed    with    final 
applications  to  be  drafted  when  money  was 
made  available      Public  Law    181.  84th  Con- 
gress, authorized  the  expenditure  of  $631,000 
for   construction   of   waterfront   facilities   at 
Port   Jay    to   accommodate    the    new    ferries 
The  authorized  project  Included  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Ooyemment-owned  ferrj'  sUp  at 
the  Battery     During  the  preparation  of  plans 
for  the  reconstrucUon  of  the  Battery  slip.  U 
became    evident    that   an   encroachment   ex- 
isted on  city-owned  land  under  water  appar- 
ently as  the  result  of  various  repair  and  im- 
provement projects  accomplished  in  the  past 
During    discussions    between    Army    repre- 
sentatives  and   city  officials  on   this  matter 
It  was   agreed    that   a   hazardous    navigation 
condlUon  existed  which  was  caused   by  the 
cross   traffic    between    the    Governors    Island 
ferries   and   the   cltys  Staten   Island    ferries 
and.  accordingly,  the  city  offered  a   plan   t.) 
relocate   the   Battery   terminus   of    the   Gov- 
ernors Island  ferry  from  the  existing  location 
west  of  the  Municipal  Ferry  Terminal  U>  slip 
No   7  of  the  Municipal  Perry  Terminal      The 
city  offered  to  the  Army  a  lease  of  this  slip 
and  also  offered  to  assume  the  $100 .000  cost 
differential    between    the    $160,000    current 
working    estimate   for   rehabUltatlon   of    the 
Government-owned     Battery     slip     and     the 
$260,000  estimated  cost  for  rehabihtatlnn  of 
slip    No     7    and    the    S<  uth    Perry    Terminal 
Building      A  condition  attached  to  this  offer 
was  that  the  Army  would  give  its  assuraiic*- 
that    It   would   recommend    to    the   Congress 
that  the  city  be  reimbursed  for  the  $100.00<^ 
expenditure  In  excess  of  the  $160,000  already 
appropriated      In  reply  to  the  proposed  con- 
dition  the   commanding   general.    1st   Armv 
stated   that  he  was  prepared  to   recommend 
that  If  the  city  of  New  York  should  seek  re- 
imbursement from  the  Congress  the  Depart- 
ment    of     the     Army     would     Interpose     n. 
objection 

As  U  noted  in  the  Army  report  on  this 
bill.  In  a  memorandum  dated  October  2;) 
1955.  from  the  Deputy  Comptroller  for  the 
Budget.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  .\rmy  the 
change  In  the  ferry  slip  project  was  approved 
without  objection  to  the  participation  of 
the  city  of  New  Ycjrk  In  the  amount  of  $100  - 
OOO  in  th"  C(jat  of  rehabilitation  of  the  clty- 
owned  sl:p  No   7 

Hvibaequently  the  city  leased  slip  No  7  t<. 
the  Government  for  a  term  of  8  months  wl'h 
.m  option  for  renewal  by  the  Government  on 
a  yearly  basis,  for  a  further  period  of  49 
years,  at  a  rental  of  »1  per  year  The  lea*e 
(contract  No  DA  30  075  Eng  6847 1  pr(jvided 
that  the  city  W'>uld  share  In  the  cost  wf  re- 
habilitation and  repair  Ua  the  e.xtent  of 
JlOO.OOO  by  direct  expenditure  of  funds  or 
hv  the  perfiirmance  of  a  phase  or  phases  I'f 
rhe  work 

Public  Law  968  of  the  84th  C<nigre!=fi  au- 
th'inzed  the  expenditure  of  the  iuiditiona. 
4um  of  »3o0  OOO  for  the  project  AlthoUk^h 
the  payment  of  the  sum  of  $100,000  t^j  the 
;lty  was  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
deficiency  authorization.  It  was  considered  t.. 
be  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  city  be 
reimbursed  for  Its  contribution  to  rehabili- 
tation and  repair  of  slip  No  7  t.)  the  extent 
~>t  $100,000.  Therefore.  under  date  "f 
August  6.  1956,  the  Government  entered  into 
a  written  agreement  with  the  city  whereby 
the  city  was  to  be  reimbursed  its  costs  fur 
the  performance  of  such  work  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $100,000  The  city  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  that  agreement,  has  been  rt- 
irabursed  the  amount  provided  therein 


The  sum  of  $8.872 .5«  represents  the 
amount  In  excess  of  $100,000  that  U  claimed 
to  have  been  expended  by  the  city  of  New 
York  Although  the  figure  of  $100,000  was 
the  only  specific  amount  mentioned  through- 
out the  course  of  the  transactions  It  Is  noted 
that  the  amount  was  based  on  the  differen- 
tial between  two  estimated  costs;  namely,  the 
estimated  cost  to  rehabilitate  the  Govern- 
ment-owned ferry  slip  and  the  estimated  cost 
to  rehabilitate  slip  No   7 

The  Army  report  made  the  following  state- 
ment concerning  the  b.isis  for  relief  In  this 
instance 

However  the  entire  course  of  the  transac- 
tion leads  to  the  cc  ncluslon  that  It  was  the 
intent  of  all  parMes  involved  that  the  cltv 
he  made  whole  even  though  the  .inly  figure 
mentioned  and  used  throughout  was  the  esti- 
mated cost  differential  of  $100  OOO   ' 

As  is  evidenced  by  that  report  the  voucher 
submitted  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  ItemLl/.etl 
a  total  expenditure  by  the  city  of  $108  872  56 
In  the  reconstruction  of  slip  7 

On  the  basl.'i  of  the  atxne-delineated  f.icl.s 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judl.-larv 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  entire  se- 
quence of  events  dl.sclosos  the  intent  of  the 
parties  that  the  city  would  be  reimbursed 
for  the  additional  ost  borne  by  making  slip 
No  7  suitable  for  .\rmy  use  The  Hou.se  com- 
mltiee  further  st.tted 

Clearly  the  lea^e  of  the  slip  under  a  leiuse 
and  option  arrangement  which  could  extend 
for  49  years  with  a  token  rental  of  $1  a 
year  can  only  be  meaningful  in  the  light 
that  the  city  would  be  so  reimbursed  This 
work  w.LS  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  Unlteil 
States,  and  the  committee  finds  that  there  is 
a  mor.il  resp./nslbi:ity  on  the  part  of  the 
Cfivernment  t<>  p.iy  'he  $8,872  56  as  provided 
la  the  bill." 


EVANGFXOS  J     MARTHAKIS 

The  bill  'S  lf>64'  for  the  relief  of 
Fvan^elos  J  Marthaki.s  was  con.sidered 
was  ordered  to  bo  engro,s.sed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passt'd.  as  follows 

Hr  If  rnartfd  bi/  the  Senate  and  Hou^r  o/ 
fieprr-'-ntnttre^  nf  the  United  States  of 
Ani-'rira  m  Cimgre^^  a.^'fembled  That  for 
the  purposes  of  section  4  of  the  Act  entitled 
.^n  Act  to  provide  for  the  entry  of  rerl.U:. 
relatives  of  United  States  cltl/.en8  and  law- 
fully resident  aliens  .ipproved  Seplemb«T 
22  195>J  t  73  St.tt  644  1  ,  Evangelos  J  Mar- 
thakls  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
eligible  for  a  quo'.i  imniigr m'  status  ui;der 
•he  provision.s  of  sec.ion  20:iiaii4i  of  the 
Immigration  and  Natiouaaty  Act  on  the 
basis  of  a  petition  approved  by  the  Attorney 
Cieneral    prior    to    Janu  iry    1      195y 

Mr  SMATHFIRS  Mr  President  I 
ask  unanimuus  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No  1198'.  explaining  the  purpo.ses  of 
the  bill 

There  be'nL;  no  objection  the  excerpl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ui  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

PUKPOSE  or  THE   BH.L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
brother  tif  a  U  S  citizen  to  qualify  for  a  non- 
quota immigrant  visa  under  the  provision-^ 
of  section  4  of  Public  Lkiw  86  ^6^  as  an  alien 
who  has  a  registration  date  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1953,  and  who  Is  the  beneficiary  of  .v 
fourth  preference  visa  petition  approved 
prior  to  .T  inu.iry   1     \^rtii 


to  be  engrossed  for  a  tiiird  reading,  was 
read  the  third  tune,  and  passed,  aa  fol- 
lows ; 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre^entattveH  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.^sembled.  That,  for  the 
purjKises  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Felix  Ledlna  Mendoza  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
U'  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  if  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  a-s  provided  for  In  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  tt)  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such   quota   Is   available 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1199' ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows ; 

PI  RHOSE    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
statvis  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  U)  Felix  Ledlna  Mendoza.  The  bill 
provides  for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction 
and  for  the  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee 

STATEMENT    or    FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  29-year-old 
natue  and  citi/en  of  Uie  Philippines,  who 
entered  the  United  Slates  »t  Guam  on  Decem- 
ber 31  1957.  as  a  nonimmigrant  contract 
laborer  He  was  voluntarily  Inducted  into 
tne  US  Army  on  January  37.  1959.  and  U 
presently  serving  in  an  active  duty  status 
with  the  grade  of  specialist,  fourth  class 
with  Headquarters,  1st  Battle  Group.  I4th 
Infantry.  Hawaii  His  active  duty  was  ex- 
teiuled  fvir  2  years  at  his  request  and  he  con- 
templates making  the  Army  his  career.  His 
Wife  and  two  children  reside  in  the  Philip- 
pines He  has  two  U  S  citizen  brothers,  one 
who  is  a  civil  servant  In  Guam  and  another 
who  is  a  member  of  the  US  Army  stationed 
in  Alaska. 
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FELIX   LF.DINA   MENDOZA 

The  bill  -S    1638'  for  the  relief  of  Felix 
Ledina  Mendoza  was  coni>idered,  ordered 


ROLAND  FERNANDO  MISHXTTANI 
The  bill  'S  1874'  for  the  relief  of 
Roland  Fernando  Mlshutanl  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  tlie  third  time, 
and  passed.  at>  follows; 

/?,•  :■  rmtrtrd  bv  the  Senate  and  Housr 
of  Heprtu-ntatiief  of  the  United  States  o! 
j4m.Tu-a  in  Cortgres^  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Holand  Fernando  Mlshutanl  shall  be 
heid  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanen' 
residence  .is  of  the  date  of  the  enactnfient 
of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee  Upon  the  grunting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  m 
this  Act  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
!he  proper  qviota-cotitrol  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the    first    year    that    such    quota   Is   available 

Mr  SMATHERS      Mr  President.  I  ask 

uiuminious  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•No  1200'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

PT'RPOSE    or    THE    srLL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  UnUe<l 
Stales  to  Roland  Fernando  Mlshutanl.     Tl.t' 


bin  provides  for  an  appropriate  quota  deduc- 
tion and  for  the  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee. 

STATKIIENT    0»    FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Lb  an  unmarried 
28-year-old  native  and  citizen  of  Indoneala 
whose  parenU  are  deceased.  He  preeently 
resides  In  Lyons.  111.,  where  he  Is  employed 
as  a  bartender.  He  claim*  to  be  stateless. 
He  first  entered  the  United  States  as  a  crew- 
man on  April  19.  1953.  and  upon  failure  to 
depart  was  deported  to  Indonesia,  He  last 
entered  the  United  States  as  a  crewman  In 
1954  On  March  22.  1967,  he  was  Inducted 
into  the  US  Army  and  served  until  March  20, 
1959  He  was  honorably  discharged  and 
transferred  to  the  Second  U.S.  Army  Corps 
(Reserve)   until  March  21.  1963. 


MARIA  LA  BELLA 

The  bill  (8.  1881)  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  La  Bella  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Maria  La  Bella  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  tbe 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year   that  such   quota  Is  available. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Ricord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port tNo.  1201'  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PUBPOSE    or    THX    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  U  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Maria  La  Bella,  ThU  bill  provides 
for  an  appropriate  quota  deduMlon  imd  for 
the  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

STATEMENT    Or    rACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  46-year -old 
native  and  citizen  of  Italy,  who  entered  the 
United  States  on  April  23,  1060.  as  a  visitor 
and  presently  resides  In  Boston  with  her 
mother,  a  lawful  permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States  The  beneficiary's  husband 
left  her  In  1852  and  Is  living  in  Venezuela 
with  their  23-year-old  son.  A  married  26- 
year-old  daughter  resides  In  Italy.  The 
benehclary's  father  was  naturalized  a  citizen 
uf  the  United  States  In  1929  and  died  In 
Boston  In  1953,  Her  mother  entered  the 
United  States  In  1948  and  after  her  hus- 
band's death  remarried  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  In  1956.  The  beneficiary's 
stepfather  Is  73  years  of  age  and  her  mother, 
who  Is  71.  Is  In  111  health  and  she  cares 
for  her.  Information  Is  to  the  effect  that 
the  beneficiary's  father  filed  a  fourth  pref- 
erence petition  In  her  behalf  in  1963.  but  she 
lost  the  preference  upon  his  death. 


ing,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Alda  Mary  Sorlno  Boccalery 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of 
section  353(3)  of  that  Act. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1202),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   or  THE  BU^L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  Alda 
Mary  Sorlno  Boccalery  to  retain  her  U.S. 
citizenship  notwithstanding  her  residence 
abroad. 

STATEMENT  OF  FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  65-year-old 
native  of  Italy  and  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  She  was  married  to  a  U.S.  citizen  In 
1926  and  was  naturalized  In  1927.  Prior 
to  her  husband's  death  on  November  1.  1958, 
his  duties  as  a  geologist  with  an  American 
firm  required  him  to  live  abroad  a  great 
part  of  the  time,  but  because  of  the  nature 
of  his  employment,  the  beneficiary  as  his 
spouse  did  not  lose  her  citizenship  under  the 
provisions  of  the  nationality  laws  relating  to 
the  loss  of  citizenship  as  a  result  of  pro- 
longed residence  abroad.  However,  the  bene- 
ficiary no  longer  enjoys  an  exempt  status 
and  although  she  has  been  naturalized  since 
1927.  further  residence  in  Italy,  the  country 
of  her  nativity,  will  cause  her  to  loee  her  U.S. 
citizenship.  Since  the  beneficiary  was  natu- 
ralized more  than  25  years  ago  and  is  over 
the  age  of  60,  the  conunlttee  feels  that  this 
relief  Is  justified. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PDVOSX    OF    THS    BILL 

The  purpose  of  tbe  bill,  as  amended,  is 
to  grant  to  the  minor  child  adopted  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  his  lawful 
permanent  resident  spouse  the  status  of  a 
nonquota  Immigrant,  which  is  the  status 
normally  enjoyed  by  the  alien  minor  chil- 
dren of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
amendment  Is  technical  In  nature. 

STATEMENT    OF    FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  16-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Oreece,  who  was 
adopted  In  Greece  on  June  20,  1961,  by  a 
U.S.  citizen  and  his  lawful  alien  resident 
wife.  The  beneficiary  Is  the  niece  of  her 
adoptive  mother.  The  adoptive  parents  re- 
side in  Tarpran  Springs,  Fla.,  and  informa- 
tion Is  to  the  effect  that  they  are  fl.nanclally 
able  to  care  for  the  beneficiary. 


AIDA    MARY    SORINO    BOCCALERY 

The  bin  (S.  2101 )  for  the  relief  of  Aida 
Mary  Sorino  Boccalery  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  emrrossed  for  a  third  read- 


MARIA  ZAMBETOULLA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (S.  1841)  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Zambetoulla  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Cwnmittee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment  in  line  6,  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vasilios  Christou,  citizens"  and  insert 
"Mr.  Vasilios  Christou,  a  citizen";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child.  Maria  Zambetoulla,  shall 
be  lield  and  considered  to  be  the  natural - 
born  alien  child  of  Mr.  Vasilios  Christou.  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States:  Prorided,  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  said  Maria  Zam- 
betoulla shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1203),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  bill  (H.R.  1375)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of 
the  United  States  to  the  former  owners 
thereof  was  considered,  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1204) .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  bill  provides  for  the  reconveyance, 
without  consideration,  to  the  original  donors, 
of  1.0027  acres'  which  was  given  to  the 
United  States  for  a  lookout  fireman  station. 
The  Forest  Service  has  not  used  the  prop- 
erty for  the  Intended  purpose,  has  placed  no 
permanent  Improvements  on  it.  and  has  no 
present  or  foreseeable  need  for  it.  The  De- 
partment of  AgrlctUture  has  no  objection  to 
the  blU. 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agrlcultiu'e  Is  attached. 

(H.  Rept.  880,  87th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.J 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  bill  (H.R.  1376),  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  of  certain  real  property 
of  the  United  States  to  the  former  owner 
thereof,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and 
recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

puaPOSK 
The  purpose  of  H.R.  1376  is  to  retxirn  to 
Its  former  ov^iers  approximately  1  acre  of 
land  which  was  donated  to  the  United  States 
In  1946  and  has  never  been  used  for  the 
purpoee  Intended. 

EXPLANATION 

In  1946  Richard  V.  Evans  and  his  wife 
donated  to  the  United  States  a  tract  of  land 


1  The  Department's  report  and  records  In 
Washington  show  the  acreage  as  1.0027.  The 
bill  describes  It  as  "one  and  twenty-seven 
thousandths  acres,  more  or  less."  The  De- 
partment advises  that  so  far  as  It  knows  its 
records  are  correct,  but  the  only  way  to  be 
sure  would  be  to  check  the  deed.  Since  the 
area  is  described  In  the  bUl  as  "more  or  lees" 
the  difference  Is  so  small,  and  the  tract  Is 
otherwise  clearly  Identified,  the  committee 
did  not  consider  It  necessary  to  verify  the 
area  or  amend  the  bill. 
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of  approximately  1  acre  In  B«lnar«.  RlTer- 
sUl*  County.  Calif.,  to  be  uMd  by  tb«  Tonai 
Service  for  conatructlon  and  maintenance 
of  a  lookout  fireman  Btatlon.  Since  that 
time  forest  Are  protection  In  the  locality  has 
been,  and  U  now  beln«.  proTlded  by  the 
State  under  a  oooperaUye  ac«enient  with 
the  Ftoreet  Service  and  the  land  haa  never 
been  uaed  for  the  purpoae  for  which  It  waa 
donated.  Neither  the  SUte  nor  the  Forest 
Service  haa  any  preeent  or  foreseeable  fu- 
ture need  for  the  donated  tract. 

COST 

Since  the  United  States  received  this  tract 
of  land  aa  a  donation  and  haa  not  placed 
thereon  any  permanent  Improvemcnta.  Ita 
return  to  the  former  owners  will  not  result 
In  any  cost  to  the  United  States. 


inCXD    FOB    THS    T  fCfin  tTIOW 

Need  for  the  leglalatlon  U  dewu^lbed  In 
detail  In  the  letter  from  the  Department  of 
A^lcxilture  which  la  appended  hereto  and 
made  a  part  of  thla  report.  Briefly,  the  leg- 
lalatlon la  required  to  permit  renegotiation 
of  leaaes  which  were  entered  Into,  generally 
prior  to  1956.  and  which  do  not  contain  a 
renegotiation  clause.  Most  of  the  leaaes 
entered  Into  since  that  time  have  c<^ntalned 
such  a  provulon.  In  the  absence  <>i  thin 
legislation.  In  order  U>  renei?f.tlate  the  ternus 
of  a  lease  nm  havlne  the  rene«;Mriiitlnn 
clause  It  wo\i:d  be  ne<<eM.iry  to  ny^n  the 
whole  lease  up  to  reblddlni?  and  reisjiuance 

COST 

There  »o-;ld  be  n  >  ftdrtltl.mnl  c<«t  to  the 
Federal  Ou\ernmeiii  aa  Uie  result  of  thJb 
legislation. 


be  canceled  If  the  transferee  did  not  plant 
»0  percent  of  hla  total  allotment  for  at  least 
3  of  the  4  years  following  the  transfer. 

(4 1  Vp<m  dlsaoluUon  of  a  partnership, 
the  partnership  history  will  be  divided 
among  the  partners  as  agreed  by  them;  ex- 
cept that  If  the  partnership  was  formed  in 
an  allotment  year  and  dissolved  In  less  than 
3  crop  years,  the  hlsUiry  would  be  divided 
In  th*"  same  proportion  as  the  partners  had 
contributed  to  the  first  partnership  allot - 
menl. 

C<  >ST 

rhere  would  b<'  no  additional  cost  to  the 
Covernnient   resulting  from   this  legUUtlon. 


RECREATION  FACILmES  IN 
RESERVOIR  AREAS 

The  bill  fH.R.  4934)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  modify  cer- 
tain leases  entered  Into  for  the  provision 
of  recreation  facilities  in  reservoir  areas 
was  considered,  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1206 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

This  bill  authorizes  adjustment  by  mutual 
agreement  of  rental  rates  under  leaaes  f-^r 
commercial  recreational  facilities  on  Forest 
Service  lands  at  Federal  reservoir  projects 
when  In  the  public  Interest.  Most  such 
leases  already  provide  for  such  renegotiation. 
but  some  do  not  Benegotlatlon  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  satisfactory  public  serv- 
ice facilities.  During  the  first  session  of 
thU  Congress.  S.  48  (Public  Law  87  236) 
was  passed  providing  similar  renegotiation 
authority  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  report  of  the  House  Conunlttee  un 
Agriculture    Is   attached. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  STATE  OF  WYOMING  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES -BILL 
PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  875'  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
vey to  the  SUte  of  Wyomuyt  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  certain  real  property 
In  Sweetwater  County.  Wyo  .  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr  Pre.sident.  I  a-sk 
that  we  pass  over  that  bill  and  proceed 
to  consider  Calendar  No   1186,  HR   9013 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  pa^ed  over. 


House  Report  No    1104.  87th  Congress.   1st 
Session 

The  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  bill  <H.R.  4934)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  modify  cer- 
tain leases  entered  Into  for  the  provision 
of  recreation  facilities  In  reservoir  areas, 
having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably 
thereon  with  amendments  and  recommend 
that   the   bill  do   pass. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "Chief  of  Forest 
Service,  under  the  supervision  of  ihe  '. 

Page  1,  line  4.  delete  the  comma  after  the 
word  "Agriculture". 

Page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  the  words  before 
November  1.  1956."  and  Insert  "with  respect 
to  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Forest 
Service  ' 

Page  1,  lines  7  and  8.  strike  out  "water 
resource  development  project  under  thp 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture" 
and  Insert  "Federal  reservoir  project". 

Page  a.   line  3.   strike  out   "or  extension  ". 

ptmposE 

The  purpose  of  thla  bill  la  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  when  he  deems 
such  action  to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  to 
renegotiate  the  terms  of  leases  entered  into 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  recre- 
ational facilities  In  recreation  areola  adnur.- 
istered  by  the  Forest  Service, 


TRANSPTIR  OF  RICE  ACREAGE 
The  bill  iH  R.  9013»  to  provide  for  lh»' 
transfer  of  rice  acreage  hi.sLory  where 
producer  withdraws  from  the  production 
of  rice  was  considered,  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  RxcoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1207;  ,  explaining  the  pur;x)ses 
of  the  bilL 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXPLANATION    or    BILL 

This  bill  makes  express  sUtutory  provi- 
sion fur  succession  Uj  rice  acreage  history 
In  SULes  and  areas  where  rice  acreage  allot- 
ments are  apf)ortloned  on  the  t>asla  of  pro- 
ducer acreage  history.  The  Department  of 
Agrlcultu.-e  haa  made  provision  in  the  past 
for  such  succession  by  regulation  without 
cleiu'  legislative  authority  therefor,  and  the 
bill,  with  slight  exceptions,  follows  the  De- 
partment's regulations.  The  Department 
favors  enactment  Rice  allotments  .ir?  cur- 
rently bivsed  on  producer  history  In  Cali- 
fornia. Texas.  Tennessee.  North  Carolina. 
Florida  and  parts  <'f  Louisiana.  Succession 
would  be  iis  follows 

111  If  the  pnxlucer  dies,  hl.s  prtxluction 
hlst^TV  pas.ses  to  hla  heirs  or  devisees  con- 
linulng  his  farming  (ipenitions 

(2)  If  the  pr'xlucer  withdraws  In  whole 
or  in  part  from  rice  production  In  favor  of 
members  of  his  family  who  succeed  to  his 
farming  operations  the  production  hisUiry 
iiscrlbed  to  such  withdrawal  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  such  members. 

(3)  If  the  produi-er  pern^.iinently  with- 
draws from  rice  production,  his  history  may 
be  transferred  to  experlenc-ed  rice  pro- 
ducers acquiring  his  entire  rice  farming  op- 
eration.     The    tr.iiisfer    m    this    c;u>e    would 


AMENDMFNT  TO  SOIL  CONSEJtVA- 
TION  AND  IXDMFSTIC  ALLOTMENT 
ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS  2533)  to  amend  subsection  (d)  of 
section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  aa  amended, 
winch  had  tjeen  reported  from  the  Oom- 
mittcc  on  Av:ricullure  and  Forestry  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  105(cU4)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  changing  the 
parenthetical  statement  In  the  flrst  sentence 
to  read  as  follows  "<  except  in  the  case  of 
a  producer  nf  malting  barley  as  hereinafter 
described  and  except  In  the  case  of  a  pro- 
ducer of  barley  on  a  summer-fallow  farm  as 
herelnaf 'er  described  i  ",  and  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  eJid  of  such  section  to  a  colon 
and  adding  the  following:  "Provided  fttrther 
That  no  pnxlucer  of  barley  on  a  farm  where 
summer  fallow  U  the  normal  practice  shall  be 
required  to  participate  In  the  special  sgricul- 
lurai  conservation  pr(3gram  for  1902  for  bar- 
ley If  he  ill  does  not  knowingly  devote  an 
acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  excess  of 
the  average  acreage  de\-oted  on  the  farm  to 
barley  In  1959  and  1960  plus  the  acreage  de- 
voted to  summer  fallow  In  1961  which  la 
diverted  from  the  production  of  whe«t  under 
the  special  1962  wheat  program,  and  (U) 
does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the 
fiirm  to  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  barley  In 
excess  of  80  per  centum  of  the  aversge  acre- 
age devoted  on  the  farm  to  com.  grain  sor- 
ghimis.  and  barley  In  1960  and  1960." 

awe.  2.  SecUon  16(d)(1)  oi  tlM  8oU  Con- 
servaUon  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  Is 
amended  by  changing  the  parentheUcal 
statement  In  the  second  sentence  to  read  as 
follows.  "(Other  than  a  producer  of  malting 
barley  as  described  In  section  106(c)(4)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  or  a  producer 
of  barley  on  a  summer-fallow  farm  as  de- 
scribed In  such  section)",  and  by  inserting 
after  the  second  sentence  a  new  sentence 
reading  as  follows-  "The  excess.  If  any.  of 
the  acreage  devoted  to  barley  In  1963  on  a 
summer-fallow  farm  aa  described  in  section 
105ic»(4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
over  the  average  acreage  devoted  to  barley  on 
such  farm  In  1959  and  1960  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  planted  to  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghum.<*  for  the  purpose  of  determining  extent 
of  participation  and  payments  under  the 
special  agricultural  conservation  program  for 
1962  for  corn  and  grain  sorghums. "* 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  aa  to  read: 

A  blU  to  amend  the  requirements  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  1962  feed  grain  program. 

Mr  SMATHERS.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1208),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

The  bin,  with  the  committee  amendment. 
would  preserve  the  eligibility  of  a  producer 
on  a  summer  fallow  farm  for — 

( 1 1  1962  crop  price  support  on  com,  grain 
sorghum,  and  barley,    and 

(3)    participation    In    the    1962    corn    and 
grain  sorghum  diversion  program 
even   though  the  farm's  1962  barley  acreage 
exceeds    In    1959  60   average    barley    acreage. 
if   - 

(I)  such  excess  does  not  exceed  the  acre- 
age summer  fallowed  In  1961  and  diverted 
from  the  production  of  wheat  under  the  1962 
wheat  diversion  program,  and 

(II)  the  farm's  total  1962  acreage  of  corn, 
grain  sorghums,  and  barley  does  not  exceed 
80  percent  of  Its  1959-60  average  of  those 
three   grains. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  providing 
for  the  diversion  of  land  from  wheat  In  1962, 
was  enacted  after  farmers  had  already  siun- 
mer  fallowed  their  land  for  1962  wheat  pro- 
duction. In  order  to  keep  the  soil  from 
blowing  during  the  winter  many  farmers 
planted  barley  6n  the  acreage  which  had 
been  sununer  fallowed  for  wheat  and  which 
was  diverted  from  wheat.  Thla  bill  la  de- 
signed to  permit  such  farmers,  without 
plowing  up  their  barley,  to  receive  barley, 
com,  and  grain  sorghum  price  support  and 
to  participate  In  the  corn  and  grain  sorghum 
diversion  program.  In  order  to  do  so  they 
would  have  to  reduce  their  com  and  grain 
sorghum  acreage  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
bring  their  acreage  of  com,  grain  sorghum, 
and  bsirley  down  to  not  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  1969-60  average  acreage  of  thoee 
three  crops. 

Diversion  payments  could  not  be  made  un- 
der the  corn  and  grain  sorghum  diversion 
program  for  an  acreage  In  excess  of  the  net 
reduction  In  corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  barley 
acreage  on  the  farm.  Any  Increase  in  bar- 
ley acreage  would  be  deducted  from  the 
farm  reduction  In  corn  and  grain  sorghum 
acreage  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
farm's  participation  In  the  corn  and  grain 
sorghum  program  For  Instance,  aasimie  a 
farm  with  a  barley  base  of  70  acres,  a  com 
and  sorghum  base  of  100  acres,  and  a  wheat 
diversion  of  20  acres.  If  the  farm  planted 
90  acres  of  barley.  It  would  have  to  reduce  Its 
corn  and  sorghum  acreage  to  46  acres  to 
qualify  for  t>arley.  corn,  and  sorghum  price 
support  (90  barley  plus  46  corn  and  sorghum 
equals  138  acres,  or  80  percent  of  170  acres). 
Although  the  farm  reduced  Its  com  and 
sorghum  acreage  by  54  acres,  only  34  acres 
of  this  reduction  (after  deducting  the  added 
20  acres  of  barley)  would  count  toward  par- 
ticipation and  payments  under  the  corn  and 
sorghum  program 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ate 2533,  which  amends  the  Soil  Con- 
.servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
was  introduced  near  the  end  of  the  Ist 
session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  filed  a 
favorable  report  on  it  at  that  time,  but 
the  legislative  calendar  was  such  that 
we  did  not  get  action  on  it. 

The  bill  is  drafted  so  as  to  permit 
farmers  to  plant  barley  on  land  taken 
out  of  wheat  production  and  make  barley 
interchangeable  with  other  feed  grains. 

This  proposed  legislation  applies  par- 
ticularly to  areas  in  Kansas,  eastern 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  the  northern 
counties  of  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  and 
the  Oklahoma  Panhandle,  where  sum- 


mer fallow  practices  are  used  for  the 
seeding  of  wheat. 

Unless  this  summer  fallow  is  covered, 
preferably  by  a  growing  crop,  it  will  be 
threatened  by  severe  wind  erosion  and 
the  land  severely  damaged.  Many  wheat 
growers  in  this  area,  who  were  unable 
to  use  barley  as  a  cover  crop  last  fall, 
planted  their  entire  allotment  acreage 
to  wheat. 

The  signup  under  the  1962  feed  grain 
program  is  now  in  progress  and  the  re- 
port from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, dated  February  7,  1962,  states  that 
the  Department  still  favors  enactment 
of  S.  2533  if  congressional  action  on  the 
bill  can  be  completed  before  the  end  of 
the  signup  period. 

This  bill  permits  a  farmer  to  plant 
winter  crops  to  keep  his  land  from  blow- 
ing and  then  the  next  summer  make  a 
comparable  reduction  from  his  corn  or 
grain  sorghum  acreage.  There  is  no 
way  whereby  the  total  acreage  when 
planted  to  feed  can  be  increased.  Any 
increase  in  barley  will  be  exactly  bal- 
anced by  a  like  reduction  in  corn  and 
grain  sorghum. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Freeman,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
February  7,  1962.  regarding  S.  2533,  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Depastment  or  AcRicuLTtnuc. 
Wathinffton.  D.C.,  Fehruary  7,  1962. 
Hon.  Allki*  J.  Bi.i.EKi>n, 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Agriculture    and 
and  Forestry,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dkab  Sxnatob  Ellotdxx  :  Thla  Is  In  reply  to 
a  telephone  request  from  Mr.  Barker  Stanton 
of  your  committee  staff  for  the  Department's 
present  views  on  the  enactment  of  S.  2533,  a 
bill  to  amend  subsection  (d)  of  section  16  of 
the  Sou  Conservation  and  Domestic  AUot- 
ment  Act,  as  amended. 

Although  the  signup  under  the  1962  feed 
grain  program  Is  now  In  progress,  the  Depart- 
ment still  favors  the  enactment  of  S.  2533  If 
amended  In  accordance  with  the  draft  bill 
submitted  with  our  letter  of  September  19, 
1961.  and  congressional  action  on  the  bill  can 
be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  signup 
period  which  Is  March  30,  1962. 

In  discussing  the  provisions  of  the  De- 
partment's proposed  bill  with  Mr.  Stanton, 
we  have  agreed  on  a  clarifying  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  will  make  It  more  understand- 
able with  respect  to  Its  application  in  deter- 
mining the  overall  reduction  In  com,  grain 
sorghum,  and  barley  acres  and  diversion  pay- 
ments on  sununer  fallow  farms.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  proposed  bill  would  be  made  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  section  2 
to  a  comma  and  adding  the  following:  "and 
by  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence  a  new 
sentence  to  read  as  follows:  'The  excess,  if 
any,  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  barley  in  1962 
on  a  summer  fallow  farm  as  described  in  sec- 
tion 106(c)(4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  over  the  average  acreage  devoted  to 
barley  on  such  farm  In  1959  and  1960  shaU 
be  considered  as  planted  to  corn  and  grain 
sorghums  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
extent  of  participation  and  payments  under 
the  special  agricultural  conservation  program 
for  1963  for  corn  and  grain  sorghums. '  " 

Attached  is  a  revised  draft  of  the  Depart- 
ment's   propKJsed    bill    which    contains    the 
amendment  outlined  above. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  AGRICXJL- 
TURAL  ENABLING  AMENDMENTS 
ACrr  OF  1961 

The  bill  (H.R.  8842)  to  amend  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  section  124  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Enabling  Amendments  Act  of  1961 
was  considered,  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1209),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  bill  would  correct  an  error  in  the  1962 
wheat  program  law  with  respect  to  the  with- 
drawal of  excess  wheat  stored  from  a  previ- 
ous crop  to  avoid  payment  of  penalty.  Re- 
lease of  excess  wheat  from  a  previous  crop 
Is  permitted  either  where  the  allotment  Is 
underplanted  or  where  the  actual  produc- 
tion Is  less  than  the  normal  production  of 
the  acreage  allotment. 

Under  the  1962  wheat  program  wheat  al- 
lotments were  reduced  10  percent  below  what 
they  otherwise  would  have  lieen.  and  the  10 
percent  reduction  was  required  to  be  di- 
verted from  crop  production  as  a  condition 
of  price  support. 

Section  124(h)  of  the  Agricultural  Ena- 
bling Amendments  Act  of  1961  provides  that 
underplanting  of  the  allotment  resulting 
from  the  10  percent  diversion  should  not  be 
the  basis  for  withdrawal  of  penalty  wheat. 
While  this  provision  causes  no  barm,  It  Is 
not  correct  to  refer  to  the  10-percent  diver- 
sion as  an  underplanting  of  tbe  allotment, 
since  the  10  percent  represents  a  reduction 
In.  rather  than  an  underplanting  of,  the 
allotment. 

Similarly,  section  124(h)  provides  that  the 
normal  production  of  the  diverted  acres 
shall  be  deemed  actual  production  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  the  actual 
production  is  less  than  the  normal  produc- 
tion of  the  allotment.  Since  the  10  percent 
diversion  represents  no  diversion  from  the 
acreage  allotment,  it  should  not  be  deemed 
as  having  produced  any  quantity  of  wheat 
for  this  purpose.  This  provision  ot  the  1961 
act  reduces  the  amount  of  penalty  wheat 
which  may  be  withdrawn  from  storage  by 
farms  having  crop  failures  even  though  they 
comply  with  their  allotments.  For  Instance, 
a  farm  which  otherwise  would  have  received 
a  100-acre  allotment  receives  only  90  acres 
by  reason  of  the  10-percent  reduction.  As- 
suming a  20  bushel  per  acre  normal  produc- 
tion, the  normal  production  of  the  acreage 
allotment  is  1,800  bushels.  Ordinarily,  if 
the  actual  production  was  less  than  1.800 
bushels,  the  difference  between  1,800  bushels 
and  the  actual  production  could  be  with- 
drawn from  penalty  wheat  of  a  previous 
crop.  However,  since  the  1961  act  requires 
the  normal  production  of  the  10-percent 
diversion  to  be  counted  as  actual  produc- 
tion (200  bushels),  penalty  wheat  can  be 
withdrawn  only  to  the  extent  that  produc- 
tion falls  below  1,600  bushels.  This  was  not 
Intended,  and  the  bill  would  correct  the 
errors  described  herein.  Under  the  bill  the 
10-percent  diversion  would  not  be  descrll>ed 
as  an  underplanting  of  the  allotment,  nor 
would  the  normal  production  of  the  10- 
percent  diversion  be  coimted  as  actual 
production. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  favors  en- 
actment and  ix3lnt8  out  in  Its  report  that 
the  present  requirement  creates  an  inequity 
between  producers  who  participate  In  the 
diversion  program  and  those  who  do  not. 
Those  who  do  not  divert  the  10-percent 
reduction    are    not    required   to    cotmt   its 
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nonnAl  production  as  actually  produced  for 
the  purpoee  of  determining  the  amount  of 
penalty  wheat  from  a  preTloua  crop  which 
can  be  withdrawn  without  penalty.  If  the 
blU  U  enacted,  the  same  rule  will  apply 
to  producer*  who  do  participate  in  the  dlver- 
Blon  program. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT  TO    THE   PARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE  WITH  CANADA 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The   Chair 
appoints   to   attend   the   ParliamentaiT 
Conference  with  Canada  the  following 
Senators:  The  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
HoLLAifD],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  LoNGl.  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey  [Mr.  Williams!,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut    [Mr.    DoddI.   the   Senator 
from    Michigan    [Mr.    McNakaka],    the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sykington  J . 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuber- 
gkr].  the  Senator  from  Vermont    IMr. 
Aiken],  the  Senator  from  Idaho   [Mr. 
DwoRSHAKl.    the   Senator    from   South 
Dakota   [Mr.  CaseI.  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs]  . 

Mr.  8MATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quortun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Smathkss  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Inspire  us  with  a  vision  of  the  gran- 
deur of  a  life  that  gives  itself  in  devotion 
to  Thee  and  puts  itaelf  on  the  side  of 
faith  and  strives  through  discipline  and 
effort  to  become  morally  and  spiritually 
fit  to  attain  unto  the  high  calling  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord. 

O  Thou  who  art  here  and  everywhere, 
we  are  sending  our  thoughts  of  love  and 
Kood  cheer  to  our  fellow  citizen  who  on 
this  day  is  courageously  carrymg  out  a 
Kreat  mission  for  our  beloved  counuy 
and  all  for  Thy  glory. 

Hear  us  m  the  name  of  the  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
Tlew  of  the  circumstances  attendant 
upon  the  flight  of  Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Glenn. 
Jr..  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  in  his 
orbit  around  the  world,  and  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  disposed  of  a  fairly 
good  amount  of  legislation  this  after- 
noon. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  2 
o'clock  and  30  minutes  pjn.) ,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
February  21,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  TiKSUAV,  Fi:r.HiARY  20,  VM\2 

I        The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
I        The  chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Brai>kamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Philipplans  3:  14:  7  vress  toward  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Eternal  God,  we  humbly  confess  that 
daily  we  are  looking  out  upon  a  weary 
and  bewildered  humanity  for  whom  the 
hard  facts  and  experiences  of  life  seem 
to  be  without  sequence  and  significance. 

Grant  that  we  may  be  blessed  with 
the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing and  seek  to  minister  to  the  deep  long- 
ings and  needs  of  mankind  with  the 
grace  of  generosity  and  good  will. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday   was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  wntini<  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford.  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  joint 
resolution  and  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  February  13.  1962 
HJ      Res.     812.  Joint    resolu'ion     making 
s'lpplenient.il    approprlationa    fur    the     Vet- 
erans  Admlnistrullon  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1962.  and  fur  other  purpM.ses 
On  Feb.'-uary  16.  1962 
H  R.  2147    An  :ict  for  the  relief  of  Kenne'h 

H  R.  2973  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Robert    L"wry    (.^I:^'>nlo    Pianti\d'»l  i . 

HH.  3710  An  act  f  r  the  relief  of  Giles  L. 
M.i'.thewb. 

H  R.  4194  An  act  fur  the  relief  rf  Mrs 
.\nn  W.  Edwards; 

H-R.  4211.  An  act  for  the  ri-iief  of  Aie.s- 
saiidro  Bottern; 

H.R.  4280.  An  ECt  for  the  relief  of  Dunltxl 
Ellaa  Sartan. 

H  R.  4381  An  act  '.-jt  the  relitf  <.I  Waiter 
H  Hanson. 

H  R.  4878.  An  act  f  jr  the  relief  uf  Mary  C. 
.\tlclnson: 

H  R.  5181  An  act  to  amend  Prl%ate  Uiw 
85  699; 

H  R.  5324  An  act  for  the  reiitf  of  Dr. 
SerafinT  Ortiz; 

HR  6025  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
on  the  U  3.  Court  of  Cl.ums  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgn-.ent  on  the  claim  of 
George  Edward  Barnharl  against  the  United 
States; 

H  R.  6120  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
Alnsworth; 

H.R  8226  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aran 
David  English, 

H  R.  6243  An  act  extending  t<j  Guam  th« 
pcjwer  to  enter  U.to  certain  In'erstate  com- 
pacts relating  to  the  enfi  rcemenl  of  the 
criminal   laws   and   policies  of  t.^e   States; 

HR  6644.  Aii  act  for  the  relief  f  Julius 
Benllcosky; 

H  R  6938  An  uct  for  the  relief  of  Dr  lUb- 
er*  E  HiUer; 

Hit.  7473  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
R   Serpa: 

HJt  7740  An  art  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sharon  Lee  Harden; 

H  R  8325  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harri- 
son Thomas  Harper:  and 

H  R  8779  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
B   Olmstead 

On  Pebriary  19    1962 
11  R    2470    An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
li.shinent   of   the   Lmrcln    Boyhood    Na!:M:.,ii 
^I^•m   rial   In  the  State   of   I;.  l:.i::  t     and  for 
oUier  purpo.'^e'i 


FEDERAL  PAY  REFORM  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESn^ENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  «H.  DOC.  NO.  344) 

Tlie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  .«^ervlce.  and  ordered  to  be 
printed; 

To  tfie  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  success  of  this  Goverrunent.  and 
thus  the  success  of  our  Nation,  depend 
in  the  last  analysis  upon  the  quality  of 
our  career  .services.  The  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  de- 
cisions made  by  me  and  the  Department 
and  Agency  heads,  must  all  be  Imple- 
mented by  the  career  men  and  women 
in  the  Federal  service.  In  foreign  aJIalrs. 
national  defense,  science  and  technology. 
and  a  hast  of  other  fields,  they  face  un- 
precedented problems  of  unprecedented 
imporUnce  and  perplexity.  We  are  all 
dependent  on  their  sense  of  loyalty  and 
responsibility  as  well  as  their  compe- 
tence and  energy;  and  just  as  they  have 
responsibilities  to  the  Government,  so 
does  the  Government  have  obli«aUons  to 
them. 

We  properly  establish  high  standards 
for  our  public  .vrvants.  We  investigate 
their  character  and  a.ssociatlons  before 
considering  them  for  employment  We 
hire  them  oiJy  aftt-r  they  have  passed 
difficult  examinations.  We  require  them 
to  abide  by  rigorous  standards  of  con- 
duct and  ethics.  We  demand  oonsist- 
enlly  high  performance  from  them  on 
the  Job.  Accordingly,  the  salaries  for 
the  .services  they  perform  should  be  fixed 
under  well-understood  and  objective 
standards,  high  enough  to  attract  and 
retain  competent  personnel,  sufficiently 
flexible  to  motivate  initiative  and  indus- 
try, and  comparable  with  the  Mlarlee 
received  by  their  counterparts  in  private 
life  To  pay  more  than  this  la  to  be 
unfair  to  the  taxpayers — to  pay  leu  Is  to 
degrade  the  public  service  and  endanger 
our  national  security. 

Unfortunately  these  basic  standards 
for  Federal  salary  .systems  are  not  met 
today  Too  many  Federal  employees  are 
underpaid  In  proportion  to  their  respon- 
sibilities Too  many  receive  smaller 
salaries  than  are  paid  by  many  private 
lndu^trles.  and  even  by  many  States  and 
local  governments,  for  less  responsible 
work  Too  many  top-grade  or  supervl- 
.sory  Federal  employees  are  paid  little 
more,  and  saa|^mee  even  less,  than  their 
subordinatea^Ttoo  many  key  career  em- 
ployees are  unable  to  afford  continued 
public  service. 

ExLstini,'  statutory  Federal  pay  struc- 
tures cannot  be  justified  as  sotmd  and 
equitable,  either  internally  or  externally. 
Internally,  salaries  between  various  levels 
of  work  should  be  enough  to  provide  an 
incentive  to  undertake  mure  responsible 
duties  and  to  represent,  dollarwise.  fair 
differences  in  work  requirements.  Over 
the  years,  piecemeal  statutory  revi- 
sions— with  primary  emphasis  on  bring- 
ing the  lower  pay  levels  abreast  of 
changes  in  the  -^ost  of  living — have 
severely  compressed  the  spread  between 
the  top  and  bottom  salaries.     The  8  8 
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to  1  and  12  to  1  salary  ratios  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  Classiflcation  Act 
and  postal  field  service  grades  existing 
prior  to  World  War  n  have  shrunk  to 
ratios  of  less  than  6  to  1.  making  it 
impossible  to  offer  pay  increases  consist- 
ent with  the  added  respoivsibilities  of 
grade-to-grade  promotion,  or  to  ofTer  an 
appropriate  range  of  incentives  within 
r  particular  grade.  There  is  little  con- 
sistency or  logic  in  the  salary  differences 
between  existing  grade  levels.  And 
employees  paid  under  a  wage  board  sys- 
tem, with  wages  based  on  the  prevailing 
rates  in  Industry,  are  frequently  paid 
more  than  their  supervisors  whose 
salaries  are  fixed  by  the  more  rigid  and 
less  logical  provisions  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act. 

Externally,  except  for  employees  paid 
under  wage  board  systems.  Federal  sal- 
aries generally  do  not  compare  favorably 
and  cannot  compete  successfully  with 
private  Industrj*.  Every  objective  sur- 
vey has  demonstrated  that  salaried  Gov- 
ernment employees  at  almost  every  work 
level  receive  less  compensation,  on  a 
national  average  basis,  than  private 
employees  p>erforming  similar  work — 
and  the  greater  the  level  of  difficulty  and 
responsibility,  the  greater  the  gap  be- 
tween Federal  and  private  pay.  A  Fed- 
eral employee  beginning  a  professional 
or  administrative  career  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  maxlmiun  salary  Increase  of 
no  more  than  four  and  one  quarter  times 
his  entrance  salary,  whereas  his  covmter- 
part  in  private  industry  can  look  for- 
ward to  an  Increase  of  six  or  seven  times 
his  beginning  salary.  Moreover,  the 
Federal  employee's  top  salary,  if  he  stays 
to  reach  It,  will  be  less  than  half  that  of 
his  private  enterprise  counterpart. 

Even  State  and  local  governments 
have  passed  the  Federal  Government. 
The  head  of  a  Federal  Cabinet  depart- 
ment receives  less  than  the  head  of  a 
New  York  State  department — less  than 
the  average  salary  paid  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  schools  iu  cities  over  500.000 
population.  The  highest  paid  Federal 
employees  under  the  Classification  Act 
would  obtain  higher  .salaries  if  they  were 
working  In  the  State  career  service  in 
Georgia.  Ohio.  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  or  California,  for  ex- 
ample— or  for  the  cities  of  St.  Louis, 
Denver.  Detroit.  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles, and  Philadelphia. 

The  difficulty  has  been  the  lack  of 
both  an  accepted  objective  standard  for 
determining  Federal  salary  levels  and  a 
consistent  procedure  for  review  and  ad- 
justment. The  result  has  been  a  steady 
attrition  of  valued  employees,  an  inabil- 
ity to  attract  many  top  quality  college 
graduates  and.  In  the  long  run,  a  waste 
of  Federal  funds — discouraging  the  ini- 
tiative, efficiency,  and  dedication  that  ac- 
company recogTiitlon  and  stature,  and 
requiring  enormous  expenditures  each 
year  to  recruit  and  train  new  replace- 
ments for  employees  who  leave  the  serv- 
ice for  reasons  of  Inadequate  pay.  We 
can  no  longer  defer  the  necessary  cor- 
rective measures  or  continue  the  exist- 
ing lack  of  standards;  and  recent  studies 
and  measurement  technlqiues  now  make 
possible  the  kind  of  wholly  new  ap- 
proach that  commonsense  requires. 


A  rXDEXAL  PAT  KXTORM  FKOGRAU 

I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
with  this  message  legislation  designed  to 
reform  the  major  statutory  salary  sys- 
tems of  the  Federal  Government,  bene- 
fiting ail  of  the  1,640.000  employees 
throughout  the  world  who  are  paid  un- 
der the  various  Federal  statutory  pay 
plans — the  Classification  Act,  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Compensation  Act,  the 
Foreign  Service  Act,  and  the  medicine 
and  suirgery  salary  system  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Although  flat  in- 
creases for  lower-paid  workers  are  in- 
cluded as  a  matter  of  equity,  the  essence 
of  this  bill's  objectives  is  Federal  pay  re- 
form, not  simply  a  Federal  pay  raise. 
Where  pay  raises  result  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  objective  pay  standards, 
they  are  primarily  a  reflection  of  the 
extent  to  which  Federal  salaries  have 
lagged  behind  the  national  economy. 

This  proposal  has  two  principal  fea- 
tures: 

(1)  It  establishes  a  sound,  objective, 
and  continuous  standard  for  determining 
proper  salary  levels  by  following  the  con- 
cept of  comparability — reasonable  com- 
parability with  prevailing  private  en- 
terprise salaries  for  the  same  levels  of 
work  insofar  as  this  is  possible,  as  de- 
termined from  painstaking  statistical 
surveys  and  careful  job  comparisons; 
and 

(2)  It  establishes  realistic  and  appro- 
priate salary  relationships  both  within 
and  among  the  several  statutory  salary 
systems  and  each  of  their  grade  levels, 
by  following  the  principle  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work,  with  distinctions  in  pay 
consistent  with  distinctions  in  responsi- 
bility and  performance. 

COMPAaABn-ITT 

Adoption  of  the  principle  of  compara- 
bility will  assure  equity  for  the  Federal 
employee  with  his  equals  throughout  the 
national  economy — enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  compete  fairly  with  private  firms 
for  qualified  personnel — and  provide  at 
last  a  logical  and  factual  standard  for 
setting  Federal  salaries.  Reflected  in 
this  single  standard  are  such  legitimate 
private  enterprise  pay  considerations  as 
cost  of  living,  standard  of  living,  and 
productivity,  to  the  same  extent  that 
those  factors  are  resolved  into  the  "go- 
ing rate"  over  bargaining  tables  and 
other  salary  determining  processes  in 
private  enterprise  throughout  the 
country. 

The  principle  has  a  history  of  wide  ac- 
ceptance. Within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  has  been  used  for  100  years: 
first  applied  to  navy  yard  workers,  it  is 
now  applied  to  all  Federal  workers  in 
trades  and  crafts,  to  employees  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  to  work 
under  Government  contracts  covered  by 
the  Walsh-Healey  and  Davis-Bacon  Acts. 
Many  State  and  local  governments,  as 
well  as  some  other  national  governments 
(such  as  Canada  and  the  United  King- 
dom)  already  rely  on  this  principle. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  regard  that. 
In  marked  contrast  to  the  unfavorable 
situation  of  salaried  employees,  the  Fed- 
eral pay  practices  affecting  over  660.000 
workers  in  the  skilled  trades  and  crafts 
have  functioned  without  serious  conflict 


or  confusion.  Based  on  prevailing  rates, 
and  set  on  recommendation  of  wage 
boards,  their  pay  has  been  continuously 
maintained  at  levels  that  are  fair  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Government,  the 
taxpayer,  and  the  employee. 

I  have  found  no  more  sensible  standard 
for  determining  Government  salaries. 
The  Advisory  Panel  <m  Federal  Salary 
Systems,  chaired  by  Mr.  Clarence  Ran- 
dall, in  its  recent  report  to  me  called 
it  not  only  equitable  but  valid  and  emi- 
nently desirable.  The  application  of 
this  principle  permits  the  Government  to 
meet  its  difficult  persoruiel  needs  with- 
out paying  more  than  is  necessary  or 
less  than  is  equitable.  It  was  not  feas- 
ible in  earlier  years;  but  now  the  re- 
cently introduced  annual  survey  of  pro- 
fessional, administrative,  technical,  and 
clerical  salaries  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  provides  the  ob- 
jective comptarative  salary  data  needed 
for  setting  Federal  pay  scales.  Occupa- 
tional rates  paid  by  private  employers 
at  a  given  work  level  of  difficulty,  respon- 
sibility, and  required  qualifications  can 
be  combined  into  a  single  national  aver- 
age private  enterprise  rate  for  work 
equivalent  to  a  Classification  Act  grade. 
These  Classification  Act  rates  in  turn 
can  be  used  to  establish  rates  for  the 
corresponding  grades  in  the  specialized 
salary  systems  of  the  Postal  Field  Ser\'- 
ice,  the  Foreign  Service,  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

ZNTKRNAI.   ALIKZUXNT 

The  internal  alinement  principle  rests 
on  two  basic  concepts:  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  and  distinctions  in  pay  con- 
sistent with  distinctions  in  work  and  per- 
formance. Although  these  concepts  are 
stated  in  the  present  Classification  Act 
and  are  imphcit  in  the  Postal  Field  Serv- 
ice Comfkensation  Act,  the  regressive  and 
flat  percentage  pay  adjustments  of  the 
past  17  years  have  gradually  blotted  out 
much  of  the  meaning  in  the  current  pay 
differentials  of  all  our  salary  systems. 

The  pay  schedules  I  am  recommend- 
ing will  regularize  and  generally  enlarge 
the  differences  in  salaries  between  suc- 
cessive grade  levels,  recognizing  more 
appropriately  the  differences  in  respon- 
sibility involved,  and  providing  a  more 
uniform  (not  less  than  10  percent)  pro- 
gression of  salary  levels  between  the 
entry  rates  of  successive  grades.  This 
will  furnish  a  greater  incentive  for  em- 
ployees striving  to  prepare  themselves 
for  higher  responsibilities.  At  the  same 
time,  these  new  schedules  wiQ  make 
more  meaningful  the  within-grade  pro- 
motions for  competent  performance  of 
duties,  and  will  provide  better  incentives 
for  those  who  spend  most  of  their  careers 
within  a  single  grade  by  providing  wider 
salary  ranges  (30  percent  except  for  the 
top  two  grades)  within  each  grade,  more 
adequate  and  more  numerous  within- 
grade  salary  stepks,  and  more  flexible  use 
of  salary  steps  to  recognize  exceptional 
achievement. 

Other  provisions  aimed  at  improving 
flexibility  win  (1)  facUitate  the  adjust- 
ment of  salaries  to  meet  critical  needs 
by  competing  more  equally  with  private 
industry  in  areas  or  in  occupations  in 
which  a  shortage  exists:  (2)  permit  the 
assignment  of  positioDS  to  the   upper 
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grades  of  the  Classification  Act  on  the 
basis  of  duties  and  responsibilities,  in- 
stead of  arbitrarily  limiting  the  number 
of  such  positions;  and  '3>  create  new 
upper  grades  to  bring  within  the  salary 
provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  all 
those  with  top  administrative  responsi- 
bilities who  are  not  Cabinet  or  sub-Cabi- 
net officers  or  heads  of  separate  agencies. 
The  new  salary  ranges  would  provuie 
a  30-percent  range  between  the  entry 
rate  and  the  highest  rate  in  the  grade 
for  most  salaried  employees  under  the 
Classification  Act  and  a  40-percent  range 
for  the  lower  levels  of  the  postal  field 
service.  This  is  comparable  to  the  pri- 
vate Industry  ranges,  which  vary  be- 
tween 30  and  50  percent  for  each  posi- 
tion. The  pay  ranges  in  the  lower  levels 
of  the  postal  field  service  are  somewhat 
broader  than  those  in  the  Classification 
Act.  in  recognition  of  the  pattern  of  lonn 
service  in  such  positions  in  the  tK)stal 
field  service  and  the  need  for  incentives 
for  sustained  performance  durmt,'  the 
entire  period  of  service. 

ANNUAL    REVIEW 

To  maintain  the  comparability  prin- 
ciple, and  to  assure  that  other  features 
are  improved  with  experience,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  President  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  tiie  re- 
lationship of  Federal  .salaries  to  tlio.sr 
reported  by  the  BLri  for  private  enter- 
prise, recommending  whatever  adjust- 
ments in  salary  schedules,  structure,  and 
policy  he  finds  advi.sable.  Where  ad- 
justments are  indicated,  they  would  b»- 
accomplished  by  revision  of  the  Cla.ssi- 
fication  Act  pay  .scales  and  by  linkak-e 
of  the  other  statutory  systems  to  the 
Classification  Act.  A  systematic  annual 
review  of  this  kind  is  essential  to  pn^- 
vent  Federal  salary  schedules  from  re- 
lapsing to  their   present  conditions 

THE     T'PPER    GRADES 

Reform  of  the  existing  pay  schedules 
necessarily  involves  immediate  adjust- 
ment of  salaries  at  almost  all  grade 
levels.  But  both  our  experience  in  the 
attrition  of  higher  salaried  men  and 
women  and  all  objective  surveys  have 
disclosed  that  the  gap  between  private 
industry  salaries  and  Government  sal- 
aries is  the  widest  at  the  upper  levels. 
For  example:  the  most  recent  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  survey  shows  that 
GS-14  and  GS-15  employees  receive  20 
percent  less  than  those  employees  in 
private  industry  in  comparable  posi- 
tions. A  1960  survey  of  21  large  compa- 
nies by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
showed  even  more  startling  di.spanties 
at  higher  levels.  Employees  m  these 
companies  performing  functions  com- 
parable to  those  of  a  GS-18  received 
twice  as  high  a  salary  as  their  PVderal 
Government  employed  counterpart 

Yet  these  are  the  very  levels  in  the 
career  service  in  which  our  need  for 
quality  is  most  acute — in  which  keen 
Judgment,  experience,  and  competence 
are  at  a  premium.  It  is  here  that  we 
face  our  most  difficult  personnel  prob- 
lems. It  is  at  these  grades  that  we  em- 
ploy our  top  scientists,  doctors,  engi- 
neers, experts,  and  managers.  Surely 
if  so  many  State  and  city  governments, 
as  earlier  cited,  are  willing  to  compete 
with  private  industry  for  this  talent,  the 


Federal  Government,  with  its  urgent 
missions  to  perform,  can  face  up  to  this 
problem  as  well.  As  a  practical  matter, 
the  full  principle  of  comparability  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  higher  salary  levels 
of  government:  but  I  consider  adequate 
adjustment  in  our  top  executive  and  pro- 
fessional positions  to  be  the  most  vital 
sinsle  element  of  correction  in  this  en- 
tire pro[K).Nal 

This  reform  of  top  career  salaries  will, 
of  course,  boost  the  pay  of  many  civil 
servants  to  a  level  above  that  paid  t^i 
their  chiefs  in  Cabinet,  sub-Cabinet  and 
similar  p<)Sltlon.^  I  recogni/e.  ho\vevf: 
that  the  .salary  level  of  these  top  execu- 
tives has  been  quite  properly  related  in 
recent  years  with  the  .salary  level  of  thi- 
Congress:  and  while  both  are.  m  my 
opinion,  inadequate,  it  is  neither  custom- 
ary nor  appropiiate  to  either  provide- 
such  increiises  during  current  terms  of 
onice  or  sp>ecify  congressional  increase 
in  a  Presidential  me.s.'-age  Representa- 
tives of  the  executive  branch  stand 
ready  however,  to  cooperate  with  the 
Congrrss  in  determining  what  exerutive 
and  congressional  pay  scales  would  bo 
appropriate  following  the  terms  of  the 
present  incumbents 
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It  IS  important  for  the  Federal  Cms- 
ernment  to  adliere  to  its  own  precepUs 
with  re>pect  to  pay  adjustments  in  the 
economy  as  a  whole  Because  of  the 
salary  lat;  tliat  lias  developed  over  thf 
past  17  years  full  correction  of  the  ac- 
crued inequities  m  1  year  would  be  un- 
wise, involvinir  the  substantial  cast  of 
more  than  $1  billion  This  cost  would 
come  Ut  a  lane  when  heavy  buduetary 
demands  have  been  placed  upon  us  to 
mt-et  k'reat  national  security  needs  and 
when  the  OoveMimfiit  is  uri^int;  private 
lab<ir  and  mana^'ement  to  exercise  self- 
re.>tramt  to  avoid  the  creation  of  in- 
fiationary  pressures  Therefore,  to  re- 
duce the  impact  in  any  one  year  on  the 
affected  $10  bilhoii  F^ederal  payroll 
where  each  1  percent  mcreiusc  costs  $100 
million,  the  plan  that  I  recommend  pro- 
vides that  the  full  10  percent  be  dis- 
tributed over  three  annual  sta^-e.';  be- 
^inniny  prospectively  on  January  1,  196:3 
The  increase  .scheduled  to  take  effect 
next  year  is  clearly  well  within  the  na- 
tional averav.e  productivity  mcrease  'in 
the  private  .sector'  which  has  taken 
place  since  the  last  Federal  pay  increast- 
in  July  of  I960 

The  substantial  casts  necessarily  in- 
volved in  achieving'  this  pay  reform  make 
It  especially  important  that  these  im- 
provements m  our  pay  systems  take  ab- 
solute priority  over  general  percentaKe 
or  dollar  Increases  of  the  kind  we  have 
seen  in  the  past — increases  which  mak-' 
little  if  any  contribution  to  ef!lciency  or 
economy  m  Government. 

(  O.NCLCSION 

As  I  stated  in  my  budget  mesi,at:e.  the 
first  requirement  for  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  Government  is  highly  competent 
personnel.  I  believe  that  enactment  of 
this  plan  for  sound  salary  administra- 
tion IS  fundamental  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  standard  of  excellence  in  the  Fe<i- 
eral  service.  It  is  my  belief  that  thus 
measure,  if  enacted,  will  constitute  the 
most  important  revision  and  reform  in 


Federal  personnel  legislation  in  more 
than  a  decade  It  is  the  most  important 
propasal  to  improve  the  Fi-deral  service 
which  has  been  presented  by  thia  ad- 
ministration; and  I  believe  it  Is  easential 
if  we  are  to  achieve  and  maintain  pro- 
ficiency in  the  Federal  Government.  If 
our  civil  servants  are  to  fulfill  with  skill 
and  devotion  their  obligations  to  the 
Nation  the  Nation  must  fulfill  Its  obliga- 
tions to  the  career  .service 

Jon.s   F    Kennedy 
Thf  WnirE  Hoi'sr,  February  20.  1962. 


r<)l,ONFL  GLENN  S   ORBITAL 
FTIGHT 

NT:  IKX"»GS  Mr  Sp<-aker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous cun.sent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  B(  GGS  Mr  Speaker,  along  with 
the  Vice  President,  yourself,  the  major- 
ity leader,  and  others.  I  was  present  in 
the  White  Hou.se  this  morning  at  the 
bliistofr  of  Colonel  Glenn  in  his  space- 
ship now  circling  our  earth.  It  was  sig- 
nificant that  you.  sir.  and  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident should  be  present,  because  It  was 
the  vision  of  both  of  you  which  created 
the  two  coni;re.ssional  committees  which 
have  bet  n  resjxjnsible  for  this  magnifi- 
cent i)roi'ram 

The  marvel  of  the  thing  and  the 
bravery  of  the  man.  Colonel  Glenn,  were 
felt  throut;hout  the  morning  breakfast. 
Each  delay  cau.s<-d  visible  dismay  TTie 
President  m  company  with  all  of  his 
fellow  Americans.  reflect<d  the  hopes 
and  the  a-spiration.s  ridmg  with  thLs  20th- 
cenlury  Christopher  Columbus.  At  the 
lime  of  the  blastofl  we  all  stood  next 
to  a  small  ixjrtable  television  set  in  the 
Whit«>  House,  and  silently  asked  God  to 
prot<'ct  this  lonely  American  patriot. 

As  we  watched,  the  seconds  stretched 
into  minutes  and  the  reports  came  back 
of  success  The  telephone  rang  and  the 
President  was  on  the  phone  with  Cape 
Canaveral  and  now  he.  along  with  the 
peace-loving  peoples  all  over  our  earth, 
IS  awaiting  the  return  of  Colonel  Glenn. 

I  mKht  say,  Mr  Speaker,  that  this  is 
a  matrnificeni  tribute'  to  our  American 
free  and  open  society,  and  a  stark  con- 
trast to  the  CommunLst-closed  society 
where  their  space  operations  have  been 
closed  m  secrecy  In  our  country  we 
have  conducted  this  great  adventure  in 
full  view  of  the  entire  world  over  tele- 
vision 

If  Colonel  Glenn  succeeds,  and  pray 
God  he  will,  not  only  will  it  be  a  tribute 
to  his  intrepid  bravery  but  to  the  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  made  this  t;reat  journey  possible. 

Mr  HAI.LECK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  nunule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  commend  the  majority 
whip  for  the  remarks  he  has  just  made 
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and  to  say  that  all  of  us  share  with  him 
his  feelings  &s  he  has  expressed  them.  I 
suppose  it  goes  without  saying  that  I  was 
not  at  the  White  House  meeting.  But  on 
our  side  the  Republican  leaders  of  the 
Senate  and  House  were  meeting  here  In 
the  Capitol  and  we  ceased  our  delibera- 
tions to  watch  the  blastoff  on  television. 
I  must  say  It  is  a  happy  day  for  all  of 

U.N. 

Col.  John  Glenn  in  orbit  around  the 
world 

Certainly  this  Is  another  example  of 
American  dedication,  know-how,  and 
courage  Also  I  can  projjerly  say  that 
this  is  the  culmination  of  a  long  period 
of  preparation  in  this  vast  scientific 
field.  It  was  a  long  and  stirring  strug- 
gle and  every  American  has  a  right  to 
be  proud  today.  Certainly,  the  delays 
that  we  have  witnessed  have  been  ago- 
nizing, but  I  think  esscTitially  they  reflect 
our  high  regard  for  human  life. 

None  of  us  would  beijrudge  the  precau- 
tions taken  nor  the  delays  occasioned  by 
the  insistence  on  this  decree  of  perfec- 
tion that  8o  far  indicates  the  safe  return 
of  Colonel  Glenn.  In  respect  to  those 
precautions  and  those  endeavors,  none 
of  us  would  want  it  oLierw  ise. 

I  agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  when  he  points  out 
that  this  accomplishment  has  come  about 
in  Uie  complete  and  full  presence  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  Likewise  do  I 
agree  with  him  that  the  flight  is  in  sig- 
nificEint  contrast  with  the  Soviet  flights 
which  have  been  shrouded  in  secrecy  as 
they  have  gone  along.  Lf  the  world  ever 
had  a  glowing  example  of  the  basic  dif- 
ference between  freedom  and  commu- 
nism, it  had  it  today.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Russians  were  afraid  of 
possible  failure  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world  or  not.  If  they  were,  then  It  Is  a 
sign  of  an  Inherent  weakness  that  I  say 
does  not  characterize  our  efforts  in  this 
direction.  We  have  made  no  attempt  to 
hide  ani'Lliing;  ratlier  has  Uie  whole 
world  been  informed  of  our  progress  and 
now  of  our  accomphihment.  I  say  it  is 
a  sjinbol,  and  a  good  one,  of  the  strength 
and  Uie  faith  that  characterizes  our  great 
land  and  our  system.  I  say  Godspeed 
Colonel  Gleim  as  he  circles  the  earth, 
and  God  grant  that  he  shall  be  brought 
safely  back  among  us. 

Mr.  BROWN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
a  great  pride  I  take  the  floor  today,  in 
b(  half  of  the  Ohio  delegation,  to  join  in 
the  tributes  which  have  been  paid,  and 
are  being  paid,  to  Colonel  Glenn  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  who  is  ikjw  performing 
one  of  the  great  feats  of  our  modern 
age,  because,  as  most  of  you  know,  both 
Colonel  Glenn  and  his  good  wife  are  fel- 
low Ohioans;  both  reared  in  a  small  town 
in  southeastern  Ohio.  New  Concord; 
where  they  were  childhood  and  high 
school  sweethearts.  Both  of  them  come 
from  pioneer  families,  have  real  religious 
convictions,  true  patriotism,  and  great 
courage.  I  apply  these  words  to  the 
colonel's  good  wife  as  well  as  to  himself, 


because  these  weeks  have  been,  I  know, 
a  trial  and  a  burden  to  her  as  well  as  to 
her  courageous  husband. 

So,  all  Ohio  Joins  with  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  In  paying  tribute  to  a  great 
Ohloan,  and  to  his  good  wife,  a  great 
Ohio  woman,  for  that  which  is  happen- 
ing today.  From  all  over  the  old  Buck- 
eye State  there  are  going  up  at  this  mo- 
ment prayers  to  Almighty  God,  as 
prayers  are  going  up  elsewhere  through- 
out the  Nation,  that  Colonel  Glerm's  ad- 
venture shall  be  culminated  by  success, 
and  that  before  the  day  is  out,  he  will 
have  blazed  the  way  as  a  new  pioneer  in 
space,  to  again  put  his  beloved  country 
in  the  lead  in  space  exploration  and  re- 
lated activities. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  the  other  Members 
of  this  body  in  extending  my  congratula- 
tions not  only  to  Colonel  Glenn,  but  the 
many  American  scientists  and  techni- 
cians that  have  made  this  first  orbital 
flight  possible.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics— perhaps  better  known  as  the 
House  Space  Committee — I  have  become 
most  acutely  aware  of  the  teamwork 
that  is  necessary  on  a  project  of  this 
type. 

The  House  Space  Committee  was  es- 
tablished July  21,  1958,  and  since  that 
time  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  a  great 
number  of  dedicated  people  have  con- 
tributed much  to  this  program.  A  good 
example  of  this  planning  and  effort  can 
be  realized  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
initial  booster  used  today  in  Colonel 
Glenn's  flight  was  an  Army  Atlas.  This 
type  of  missile  has  been  operational  for 
some  time,  and  as  is  generally  known 
that  in  an  unmodified  form  exists  in 
large  numbers  in  the  hardware  stock- 
piles of  our  Nation,  to  provide  for  our 
Nation's  defenses. 

Such  programs  require  painstaking 
preparation — many  thousands — perhaps 
millions  of  separate  and  distinct  tests. 
Sometimes  I  imagine  that  the  public 
gets  rather  impatient  with  the  time  in- 
volved with  these  many  tests — but  please 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  much  delay 
has  resulted  from  a  great  desire  for  the 
safety  of  our  astronauts. 

One  thing  that  delights  me  personal- 
ly Is  that  this  gives  a  new  viewpoint  of 
the  American  scientific  posture.  Many 
have  tended  to  scoff  at  our  scientific 
prowess — and  tended  to  hold  that  we 
were  a  second-class  nation — in  scientific 
knowledge.  But  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  In  the  space  of  a  very  few 
years — we  have  made  scientific  gains 
that  could  not  have  been  achieved  by 
any  other  nation  on  earth.  It  SF>eaks 
well  for  our  education  system — and  de- 
nies the  claims  that  we  lag  badly  in  the 
production  of  scientific  personnel. 

At  this  Juncture — I  Join  with  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  offering  my  prayers 
and  hopes  for  a  successful  conclusion  of 
the  fiight. 


Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  join  with  other  Members  who  have 
praised  so  highly  the  orbital  flight  of 
Colonel  Glenn.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee, I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  some  of  the  excellent  teamwork 
that  goes  into  a  successful  flight  of  this 
kind.  Our  congratulations  go  out  to 
Colonel  Glenn  and  his  astronaut  team 
who  made  this  flight  iiossible,  to  NASA, 
the  armed  services  of  this  country,  and 
all  those  who  played  a  part  In  this  under- 
taking. Congratulations  are  also  in  or- 
der for  the  committees  of  the  House 
which  played  a  part  in  the  legislative 
backing  of  this  program.  It  points  up 
the  fact  that  both  th?  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy  administration,  along  with  the 
American  public  have  realized  the  im- 
portance of  our  race  toward  the  con- 
quest of  outer  space. 

Starting  early  in  the  1950's,  this  Na- 
tion has  steadily  picked  up  its  tempo  in 
development  in  this  field.  This  success- 
ful undertaking  represents  the  fruition 
of  all  of  this  effort. 

The  orbital  flight  of  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Glenn  today  constitutes  a  major 
breakthrough  in  our  space  program  and 
one  in  which  all  of  us  can  take  pride. 
But  Americans  like  to  be  first.  And  the 
fact  that  today's  manned  orbital  fiight 
had  been  successfully  accomplished  on 
two  separate  occasions  by  Russiaji  cos- 
monauts serves  to  emphasise  the  nature 
of  our  space  competition  with  the  enemy. 
We  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  to- 
day s  accomplishment.  At  the  same 
time,  as  realists,  we  must  understand 
that  our  space  challenge  to  the  Russians 
is  just  beginning.  There  is  a  long  way 
to  go.  We  hope  that  the  way  will  be 
made  easier  by  the  inspiration  of  fre- 
quent breakthroughs  such  as  the  one  to 
which  our  Nation  and  the  free  world 
can  point  with  pride  today. 

Our  hearts  and  prayers  go  out  to  Colo- 
nel Glenn  and  his  family  for  his  safe 
return  from  a  great  achievement. 

Mr.  MOOREHEAD  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOOREHEAD  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  here 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Lt.  Col  John  H. 
Glenn,  Jr.,  and  the  Freedom  7  fiight. 
What  is  occurring  is  so  epoch  making 
that  it  is  difficult  to  express  with  any 
adequacy  our  feelings  at  this  moment. 
This  is  a  time  for  guarded  satisfaction, 
humility,  and  prayerful  gratitude. 

Stated  in  its  most  simple  terms,  all 
American^  fere  extremely  proud  of  John 
Glenn.  I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of 
the  HoiL<«  will  understand  the  very  spe- 
cial pride  which  I  share  with  southeast- 
ern Ohioans  this  afternoon  that  this 
brave  man  now  circling  our  planet  was 
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bom  and  raised  in  the  15th  Congres- 
•lonal  District  of  Ohio  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  reiweaent  here. 

It  l8  a  rare  and  awesome  occasion  that 
we  are  observing.  One  solitary  man  sup- 
ported by  the  resources  of  this  Nation 
as  well  as  by  the  hopes  and  prayers  of 
the  American  people  and  the  peoples  of 
virtually  all  of  the  world  is  now  blazing 
a  trail  across  the  skies.  His  feat  Is  open 
to  our  view  as  each  detail  urJolds. 

The  special  place  John  Olenn  has  won 
in  our  hearts  and  in  the  bright  pages  of 
human  history  is  evident  to  us  all.  We 
shall  not  relax  until  he  has  safely  re- 
turned from  his  historic  mission.  But 
as  the  flight  progresses,  we  stand  in  awe 
of  his  achievement,  personifying  as  it 
does  his  own  dedication  and  that  of 
others  who  are  opening  a  new  uncharted 
age  for  mankind. 


DALE  WRIGHT  AND  MICHAEL  MOK 
RECIPIENTS  OP  1961  HEYWOOD 
BROUN  AWARD 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  1961  Heywood  Broun  Award  was 
bestowed  by  the  American  Newsoaper 
Ouild  upon  E>ale  Wright  and  Michael 
Mok,  two  top-ranked  reporters  for  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
The  honor  was  richly  deserved. 

E)ale  Wright's  award  was  for  his  ex- 
cellent series  of  articles  on  the  migrant 
laborer.  Michael  Mok's  was  for  an 
equally  fine  series  on  mental  hospitals 

Both  Dale  Wright  and  Michael  Mok 
are  crusading  reporters  who  experienced 
at  first  hand  the  conditions  they  de- 
scribed. Mr  Wright  lived  for  weeks 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  as  a  migrant 
farmworker.  Mr.  Mok  feigned  mental 
illness  and  spent  8  days  and  nights  in  a 
hospital. 

The  judges  for  the  1961  Broun  Award 
were  Richard  Stroud,  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  Henry  Brandon.  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  Sunday 
Times  of  London,  and  Herbert  Corn, 
former  managing  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star. 

The  judges  said: 

We  feel  that  Heywood  Broun  would  fe*l 
pride  in  hartng  his  name  a«0oclated  with  the 
two  winners  of  the  1861  award  B<ith 
showed  concern  for  the  underdog  Bt)th 
series  showed  extensive  personal  research 
first-rate  writing  and  Initiative. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  this  Houso 
have,  I  am  sure,  read  the  Dale  Wright 
series  on  the  "Forgotten  People"  which 
resulted  in  this  award,  for  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  having  these  articles  inserted 
in  the  Rxcord  during  January  of  this 
year.  I  have  introduced  a  series  of  bills 
to  deal  with  the  serious  and  complex 
problems  of  the  migrant  laborers.  I 
certainly  hope  that  Congress  will  act  this 
session  to  protect  this  forgotten  segment 
of  our  population. 


In  addition  to  the  awsurd  to  the  re- 
porters. It  was  announced  that  a  citation 
would  go  to  the  New  York  World-Tele- 
gram and  Sun  Itself.  This  great  news- 
paper is  entitled  to  our  commendation 
for  having  encouraged  these  men  to  en- 
gage in  such  excellent  investigative 
reporting. 

I  hope  that  the  Heywood  Broun  Award 
will  serve  to  tocus  greater  attention  on 
these  unresolved  .iocial  Lssues  facing 
America. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar 


MIN-SUN  CHEN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S  316'  for 
the  relief  of  Min-sun  Chen 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WALTER  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 


GIUSEPPE  ANIELLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  1352' 
for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe  Aniello 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  a.s  follows 

Be  It  enacted,  by  the  Senate  arid  Huit.se 
of  Repre.nentatiies  of  the  Unttrd  States  of 
Amerxca  in  Cungrexx  asiemhled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provishm  of  section  ai2 
(at  (9)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nathjnaltty 
Act.  Giuseppe  Aniello  may  t)e  issued  a  visa 
and  admitted  to  the  United  .Stales  for  per- 
manent residence  If  he  is  found  to  be  t)ther- 
wlse  admissible  under  the  provlslor>s  of  that 
Act  Provided.  TTiat  this  exemption  shall 
apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclual'^in  of  which 
tlie  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  knowledtje  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  ensrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


MRS  CHOW  CHUI  HA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  -S  1934'  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs    Chow  Chui  Ha 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pre.sent  con.sideration  of  the  blir^ 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama*" 

There  was  no  objection 


MAJ    LEONARD  H  POTTERBAUM.  US 
AIR  FX3RCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  9059' 
for  the  relief  of  Maj  Leonard  H  Potter- 
baum,  US   Air  Force 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Huuie  or 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 


Amerwa  m  Congress  assembUd,  Tbat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Ma- 
jor L<e<^)nard  H  Potterbaum.  353taA.  United 
States  Air  Force.  Box  733S.  Area  B.  Aerospace 
Systems  Division,  Wright -Patterson  Air 
Force  Base.  Ohio,  the  sum  of  $A.777J>3  In  full 
satisfaction  of  his  claim  against  the  United 
States  for  reimbursement  in  addition  to  the 
amount  he  received  under  section  3732  of 
title  10.  United  Stales  Code,  for  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  destroyed  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  fire  (m  December  4.  1956.  at  the  Na- 
tional Movers  Company.  Incorporated.  East 
Rutherford.  New  Jersey,  while  the  property 
was  st<jred  In  a  warehouse  under  a  Oovern- 
meiit  contract  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
<^r  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  ounnectlon  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  Tlolat- 
intc  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convlc- 
tl(jn  there<if  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exreedlnft   $1,000 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
aiid  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.slder  was  laid  on  the  table. 


STANLEY  HAYMAN  L  CO.,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1288) 
for  the  relief  of  Stanley  Hayman  k  Co., 
Inc 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  coniiideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentattves  of  the  United  States  ol 
America  in  Congress  aisembled.  That  the 
one-year  limitation  of  time  provided  by  sec- 
Uon  140iai  of  the  District  of  Oolumbla 
Sales  Tax  Act  (DC  Code  47-a«l7(a)  )  Is 
hereby  waived  In  favor  of  Stanley  Hayman 
and  Company  Incorporated,  of  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  with  respect  to  lu 
applications  for  refund  of  sales  taxes  paid  by 
It  during  the  calendar  years  lOM  through 
195S.  If  such  applications  are  filed  vlthln 
the  one-year  period  which  begins  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cont»:  On 
paK«"  1.  Immediately  after  the  period  In  line 
1 1  add  the  following  "The  aggregate 
amount  of  refunds  made  under  authority  of 
this   act  shall   not   exceed   SI. 114. 50". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wais  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  STAINED 
GLASS  PX)R  ST  JOSEPHS  CATHE- 
DRAL HARTFX)RD.  CONN..  AND 
FOR  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  FRANCIS 
XAVIER.  OF  PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7431)  to 
allow  the  importation  free  of  duty  of 
certain  stained  glass  windows  for  use  in 
St    Joseph's  Cathedral.  Hartford.  Conn. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 
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Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  CuHTisl.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COL.  SAMUKL  HALE 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (8.  67)  for 
the  relief  of  Col.  Samuel  Hale. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  Vxe  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  Colonel 
Samuel  Hale,  4&S4A,  United  States  Air  Force. 
U  relieved  of  UablUty  to  the  United  SUtes 
for  the  payment  of  so  much  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  a  loss  of  funds  In  his  class  B  agent 
account  that  occurred  during  the  period 
beginning  on  January  1,  1055.  and  ending  on 
June  30.  1050,  as  has  not  been  received  by 
the  United  States  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


AlC.   PERCY  J.   TRUDEAU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (8.  429)  for 
the  relief  of  Ale.  Percy  J.  Trudeau. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentative*  of  tK«  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  autbortaed  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwlM  appropriated,  to 
Airman  Pint  Class  Percy  J.  Trudeau,  the 
siun  of  S30O,  In  full  settlement  of  his  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  Incvured  by  him  in  mov- 
ing his  ho\ise  trallar  in  connection  with  a 
transfer  which  ha  made  pursiiant  to  orders 
of  December  4.  1058.  f^om  Hamilton  Air 
Force  Baee.  California,  to  Fltaalmons  Army 
Hospital.  Denver.  Colorado:  Provided,  Tbat 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
l>e  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  aooount  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  iii  any  avaaa 
not  exceeding  91,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


CHARLES  J.  UTTERBACK 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  521)  for 
the  relief  of  Charles  J.  Utterback. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatix>e3  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asvembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Charles  J.  Utterback.  of  Alea.  Hawaii,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  amount  he  would  have  received 


as  compensation  bad  be  continued  in  his 
employment  with  the  Corps  at  Engineers  of 
the  United  States  Army,  Honolulu  District, 
from  September  80,  1060,  the  date  of  his 
separation  from  service  for  the  purpose  of 
retirement  under  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  (in  accordance  with  an  erroneous 
computation  of  his  term  of  service  made  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers)  through  October  12, 
1059.  the  date  on  which  he  became  eligible 
for  retirement. 

The  bill  was  onlered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


8ULZBACH  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  1348)  for 
the  relief  of  the  Sulzbach  Construction 
Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasiiry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Sulzbach  Construction  Company,  of  Sioux 
City.  Iowa,  the  sum  of  $48,581.71.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  siun  shall  be  in  full  settlement 
of  all  claims  of  the  Sulzbach  Construction 
Company  against  the  United  States,  remain- 
ing unpaid,  for  certain  additional  amotuits 
due  on  account  of  work  |>erformed  under 
its  contract  with  the  Air  Defense  Conunand 
(dated  July  S.  1058)  for  site  preparation 
and  construction  of  oflsite  utilities  in  con- 
nection with  the  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  unit  family  housing  project  built  under 
title  Vm  of  the  National  Hovislng  Act  at 
Sioux  City  Air  Force  Base.  Iowa.  The  neces- 
sity for  payment  of  additional  amounts 
under  the  contract  aroae  because  of  unfore- 
seen expenses  resulting  from  changed  con- 
ditions diirlng  performance,  and  such  pay- 
ment was  approved  by  the  Armed  Forces 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals,  but  such  pay- 
ment could  not  be  made  In  full  on  account 
of  the  statutory  per-unit  ceUlng  contained 
in  section  505  of  the  Act  of  September  28, 
1051 :  ProtMed,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  m  this  Act  in  excess  of  10 
per  centtun  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  ae  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
aooount  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  at 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  svan  not  exceeding 
•1.000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  BURNICE  JOYNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1348) 
for  the  relief  of  William  Bumlce  Jojmer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreeentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
provisions  ol  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  pro- 
viding for  the  barring  of  claims  against  the 
United  States",  approved  October  0,  1040  (31 
U3.C.  71a),  are  hereby  waived  in  favor  of 
William  Burnlce  Joyner,  of  Palatka.  Florida, 
if  his  claim  for  retroactive  adjustment  of 
compensation  for  services  rendered  the 
United   States  Post  Ofllce.  Palatka.  Florida. 


during  the  period  September  1.  1046,  to  and 
Including  September  1,  1048,  Is  filed  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FRANCIS    JANIS   AND   CERTAIN 
OTHER  INDIANS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJi.  1615) 
for  the  relief  of  Francis  Janis  and  certain 
other  Indians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  Indians  are  respectively  relieved  of 
liability  to  the  United  States  in  the  amounts 
set  opp>oelte  their  names: 

Francis  Janls,  $450;  Arthiir  Pat  Janis,  $380; 
Isaac  Brave  Eagle,  $720;  Donald  Leroy  Little, 
$720;  Thomas  Big  Owl,  $360;  Charles  Thim- 
der  Hawk.  $360;  Benjamin  White  Face.  $360; 
Morris  Eugene  Kills  Back,  $360;  Jackson  One 
Feather,  $720;  Wallace  Henry  Little.  $720; 
Betty  Ann  Merrlval,  $180;  Paul  Stands,  $180; 
Theodore  Kills  Ree,  $180;  Ralph  Ghost  Dog, 
Senior,  $360;  Garvard  Good  Plume,  $180; 
Eldred  O.  Brave  Eagle,  $180;  Wallace  Red 
Shirt,  $180;  Calvin  W.  Fast  Wolf,  $180;  Law- 
rence O.  Cross,  $180;  Gerald  One  Feather, 
$180;  Maxirice  One  Feather.  $180;  Edward  E. 
Two  Bulls.  $180;  Kenneth  J.  Short  Bull.  $180; 
Benton  Rowland.  Junior.  $180;  Eugene  Row- 
land, $180;  Paul  J.  Uttle,  $180;  David  Bald 
Eagle,  $180:  Augustine  Ous  Knox.  $1,080; 
Norman  L.  Knox,  $180;  Donald  R.  Knox,  $180; 
Alexander  E.  Swalley,  $180;  George  Brave, 
$360.  Such  amounts  were  advanced  by  the 
Department  of  State  In  1058  to  pay  for  the 
transportation  of  the  persons  named  and 
members  of  their  families  to  the  United 
States  from  the  World's  Fair  at  Brussels,  Bel- 
glum,  where  they  were  stranded  when  the 
organization  which  brought  them  there  to 
take  part  in  an  exhibit,  and  which  was  obli- 
gated to  return  them  to  the  United  States, 
became  Insolvent.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  any  amount  for  which  lia- 
bility Is  reUeved  by  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  6:  Strike  "$380"  and  Insert 
"$360". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  smd  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VIOLA  BORWICK  WARBIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1697) 
for  the  relief  of  Viola  Berwick  Warbis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorised  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Viola  Borwlck  Warbis  of  Riverside,  Califor- 
nia, the  mother  of  the  late  Private  BCerlln 
W.  Borwlck.  Junior  (US  86147736),  who  was 
killed  in  Korea  on  November  2,  1851.  the 
sura  at  $6,000.  representing  the  amount  she 
would    have    received    as   baneflciary    of    a 
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clTlllAn  lire  InAurance  policy  luued  to  Ui« 
MUd  Merlin  W.  Berwick.  Junior,  it  auch 
policy  hAtX  not  lapaed  prior  to  hla  death 
because  of  a  mlatake  whlcb  resulted  la  the 
cancellation  by  the  United  Statea  Army  of 
a  claM  K  allotment  autboiized  by  blm  for 
payment  ot  the  moritlily  premiums  on  such 
policy. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

At  the  end  thereof  add  the  foUowlni? 
•■:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  t<> 
or  received  by  any  a|fent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
wlthstandlnx  Any  person  vlolatlnt?  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  h 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall    be    fined    in    any    sum    not    exceeding 

11.000  ■■ 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  find  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


'  MILDRED  LOVE  HAYLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2839' 
for  the  relief  of  Mildred  Love  Hayley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representative  H  of  the  United  States  or 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  tc 
Mildred  Love  Hayley.  the  widow  of  Major 
Prank  D  Hayley.  United  States  Air  Force. 
the  sum  of  942.490  17  In  full  settlement  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  all  claims  against  the 
United  States  of  the  dependents  of  the  said 
Major  Prank  D.  Hayley  for  periods  before 
Feburay  1.  19<J1.  arising  out  of  the  death  of 
the  said  Major  Prank  D.  Hayley.  The  pay- 
nient  of  such  sum  represents  the  difference 
between  the  amounts  payable  to  the  said 
Mildred  Love  Hayley  purs\iant  to  the  Act  of 
July  15.  1939  (53  Stat.  1042)  for  herself  and 
her  minor  children  and  the  amounts  ac- 
tually received  by  her  under  other  laws  of 
the  United  States  for  periods  before  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1961:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess 
of  10  per  cehtum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding fl.OOO. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clau.se 
and  Insert  "That  sections  15  to  20,  Inclusive, 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provld'  for 
employees  of  the  United  States  suffering  In- 
juries while  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  for  other  purpoees."  approved 
September  7,  1910.  as  amended  (5  USC 
766-770).  are  hereby  waived  In  favor  of 
Mildred  Love  Hayley.  the  widow  of  Major 
Prank  D  Hayley.  and  her  claim  based  on  the 
death  of  the  said  Major  Prank  D.  Hayley 
for  compensation  under  that  Act  Is  au- 
thorlzad  and  directed  to  be  considered  and 
acted  upon  under  the  remaining  provisions 
of   the  Act.  as   amended,  If  she   files   such 


claim  with  the  Department  of  Labor  < Bureau 
of  Sriployees'  Compensation)  not  later  than 
six  (nonths  after  the  date  uX  enactment  of 
this  Act:  Provided.  That  no  benefits  except 
h(«pltal  and  medical  expenses  actually  In- 
curred shall  accrue  fur  any  period  of  time 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  uf  this  Act 
And  provided  further.  That  the  said  Mildred 
Love  Hayley  may  elect  to  claim  benefits  an 
authorized  by  this  Act  wi'.huui  regard  to  the 
restrlctlon.s  of  seel  ii  4;*i.b)  of  titie  J8 
United    States   Cixle 

The  comnultee  amendment  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  oidt-red  to  be  en»;io&.se<l 
and  i»^ad  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  tinio,  and  pa.«vsed.  and  a  nmHon  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table 


GERTRUDE  M    KAPLAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  3696' 
for   the  relief   of  Gertrude    M    Kaplan 

There  beirii,'  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rf'presdnfafues  of  the  L'nitrd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aiseriibled.  That  the 
Secret^iry  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  anil 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  thf 
Treasury  uut  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  ILSlS-SS  to  Mrs  GerUude  M  KapUn 
60  Lovett  Avenue.  Little  Sliver.  New  Jersey 
In  full  settlement  of  her  chtlm  agiilnst  the 
United  Slates  as  the  widow  uf  the  late  Major 
Benjamin  Kaplan,  United  States  Army,  re- 
t.red.  for  the  balance  A  retirement  beneflus 
erroneously  withheld  from  hini  In  the  perio<l 
from  June  16.  1947.  to  January  21.  1948 
Proiided.  That  no  part  of  Uie  am  'unt  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  lu  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  Uie  .sanje  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  per&un  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  ahall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  up<jn  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding »1  OOO. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  5.  strike  "tl  315  85  '  and  Insert 
-•lj»7.18" 

Page  1.  line  10.  strike  June  16  1947-  and 
Insert     August   1.   1947'. 

The  comrrfittee  amendment.s  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  tr)  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


CAPT    H.  A.  ROWE 

Thr  Clerk  called  the  bill   'HR    607.S 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.   H,  A    Rowe 

There   being   no   objection,    the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  //ou<«- 
of  Repre^entatii'-s  of  the  United  Statn  of 
America  in  CongrcsA  a.'tsfmbled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  m  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  t»;i  Cap- 
tain H  A  Rowe  I  service  numt)er  78775 1  ,  of 
the  United  States  Navy  the  sum  of  $12  991  51, 
In  full  settlement  of  all  his  claims  against 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  the  destruc- 
tion by  fire  of  his  persr^nal  property  after  the 
United  States  Army  had  erroneously  .shipped 
such  property  to  Port  Huachuca.  Arizona 
and  placed  It  In  storage  there  Provided 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 


shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  nmtraxy  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violatin,;  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  mindemeanor  and  upon 
convi'-iion  there«>f  Khali  be  fined  In  any  sum 
n.  .t  exceeding  tl  OOO 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 

nicnl.s 

^A^e   1     line  6    strike  out  "•IJ.991  54"   and 

ir.serl     •»J,J7J  08  ■ 

P^ige  J  line  1  strike  out  in  excess  of  10 
jer  rent  urn  thereof" 

Tlie  committee  amendments  were 
agreed   to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tune,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider wa.s  laid  on  the  table. 


CECIL  D    ROSE 


Tlie  Cltrk  calk^  Qie  bill  vH  R.  6464' 
fur  the  relief  of  Cecil  D.  Rose. 

Tht-re  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  tiie  bill  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  thr  Senate  and  House 
uf  Kt-prtJintatiies  of  tfie  United  States  of 
Arrirrtca  in  Congrrn  aji'C'nb/ed,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  tllre<"ted  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
to  Cecil  D  Rose  staff  sergeant.  United  States 
Army  (service  number  RA  6563(M8),  Port 
Lewis.  Washington,  the  sum  of  •1,620.  The 
payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  la  full  aetUe- 
nient  of  all  claims  of  the  said  Cecil  D.  Rose 
again.st  the  United  States  for  reimbursement 
of  money  which  he  was  compelled  to  pay  to 
the  United  SUtes  because  his  class  ■  allot- 
n»ent  payments  hsd  been  erroneously  con- 
tinued through  May  31.  19411.  after  he  had 
authorized  discontinuance  of  such  payments 
as  i>f  March  1.  194^:  Provided  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  c>n  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connertlon  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  vlolit- 
Ing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  flned  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  11  000 

WiLt)  tlie  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

page  1.  line  5.  strike  'staff  sergeant"  and 
Insert  "master  specialist  lE  7)". 

Pane  1  line  6,  after  "Army"  Insert  ".  re- 
t.red.  ' 

Paee  2  ;ine  4  strike  out  'In  excess  of  U) 
jier  Lentuin  ihereol    . 

Tlie  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  un  the  table. 


TEOPILO  ESTOESTA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  6740) 
for  the  relief  of  Teofllo  Estoesta. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows ; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprenentatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled,  Tliat,  not- 
withstanding the  limitation  contained  In  sec- 
tion   a(b)    of   Public   Law   217,   Klghty-flftb 
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Congress,  approved  August  20.  1957.  or  any 
other  limiting  statute,  the  claim  of  Teofllo 
Estoesta.  Army  serial  10304217,  for  pay  and 
allowances  due  him  from  December  1.  1041. 
until  date  of  discharge  March  23,  1048, 
shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  timely  filed 
and  may  be  considered  and  paid  In  accord- 
ance with  other  applicable  provisions  of  law. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1.  line  6  After  the  word  "serial" 
Insert  "No", 

Page  1,  lines  7  and  8:  Strike  "December 
1.  1940.  until  date  of  discharge  '  and  Insert 
"April  1,  1943,  to  November  30,  1943,  and 
Pebruary  1.  1944,  to". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LOUANNA  L.  LEIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7671) 
for  the  relief  of  Louanna  L.  Leis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Lou- 
anna L  Lets.  Waukegan,  Illinois,  the  sum 
of  9150  79.  In  full  settlement  of  her  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  reimbursement 
of  the  amount  paid  by  her  In  good  faith 
to  a  member  of  the  Armed  Porces  upon  his 
discharge  from  such  forces  on  Pebruary  11, 
1960.  while  she  was  performing  her  regular 
duties  as  agent  cashier  at  the  United  States 
Navy  Accounts  Disbursing  Office,  Great 
Lakes.  IlllnoU.  On  May  26,  1960,  at  the 
request  of  the  disbursing  ofUcer  In  whose 
account  the  deficiency  was  created,  the  said 
I.,ouanna  L  Lels  paid  to  the  United  States 
the  svim  of  »15079  to  clear  such  deficiency 
from  his  account:  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In 
excess  of  10  p>er  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provlsloru  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  flned  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  »1.000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  lines  5  and  6.  strike  out  the 
words  "In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHYUNG  SANG  BAK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7704) 
for  the  relief  of  Chyung  Sang  Bak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  time  limitations  of  sec- 
tion  2734   of    title    10   of   the   United   States 


Code,  or  the  provisions  of  former  section 
324d  of  title  31  of  the  United  States  Code 
(SB  Stat.  880,  as  amended),  or  of  any  other 
statute  of  limitation,  the  claim  of  Chyung 
Sang  Bak,  nimibered  67-2,  railroad  resi- 
dence numbered  92,  Chorang  Dong,  llilrd 
Dong,  P\isan.  Korea,  filed  on  or  about  De- 
cember 5.  1960.  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  timely  filed  and  the 
claim  of  the  said  Chyung  Sang  Bak  for  the 
disabling  injuries  he  sustained  on  or  about 
May  28.  1961.  shall  be  considered  and.  If 
found  meritorious,  settled  and  paid  In  ac- 
cordance with  otherwise  applicable  provi- 
sions of  law. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  GERALD  BEAVER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7708) 
for  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Beaver. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am.erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gerald  Beaver,  of  Queen  City, 
Texas.  Jointly,  the  sum  of  $10,000.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  settlement 
of  all  claims  of  the  said  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gerald  Beaver  against  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  the  accidental  death  of  their 
Infant  child  during  May  1950.  In  the 
Plftecnth  Evacuation  Hospital  In  Nuremburg. 
Germany:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  t>e  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1,  lines  10  arid  11.  strike  "Nurem- 
burg" and  insert  "Nurnberg ". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RONALD  L.  MUTTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  8195  > 
for  the  relief  of  Ronald  L.  Mutter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  author- 
iced  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  Ronald  L.  Mutter  of  Pontlac,  Michigan, 
the  sum  of  $342  29,  such  amount  represent- 
ing reimbursement  to  said  Ronald  L.  Mutter 
for  paying  out  of  his  funds  a  judgment 
rendered  against  him  in  the  courts  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  arising  out  of  an  accident 
which  occurred  May  8,  1969,  when  he  was 
operating  a  Poet  Office  Department  vehicle 
in  the  course  of  his  duties  as  an  employee 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments. 

Page  1,  line  8:  After  the  word  "Judgment" 
Insert  "and  costs". 

Page  1,  at  end;  add  ":  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


A.  EUGENE  CONGRESS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  8368  • 
for  the  relief  of  A.  Eugene  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  place  A.  Eugene  Congress,  a  civil 
engineer  employee,  grade  GS-13,  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  effective  Augtist  25, 
1958,  in  the  maximum  scheduled  salary  step 
of  grade  GS-13  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  to  which  step  he  would  have  been  en- 
titled if  he  had  not  been  assigned  to  duty 
outside  the  United  States  between  May  10. 
1956,  and  August  25.  1958. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  A.  Eugene  Con- 
gress an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  In 
the  compensation  whlcb  the  said  A.  Eugene 
Congress  actually  received  from  and  after 
August  25,  1958,  and  the  compensation  which 
he  would  have  received  if  be  had  been  in 
the  maximum  scheduled  salary  step  for 
grade  GS-13  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949  since  that  date. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PAUL  J.  PERICLE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  8482) 
for  the  relief  of  Paul  J.  Pericle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Paul 
J,  Pericle,  of  Stockton,  California  the  sum  of 
$538.47.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be 
in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  said 
Paul  J.  Pericle  against  the  United  States  for 
reimbursement  for  travel  of  his  dependents 
from  Stockton,  California,  to  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  during  March  and 
April  1952.  and  from  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  to  Stockton,  California,  In  June 
1952.  while  he  was  serving  In  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve :  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.     Any  person  violating 
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the  provUions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  mtodemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing fl. 000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JAMES  R.  BANKS 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  8515' 
for  the  relief  of  James  R.  Banks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Refneaentatnea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  aasembled,  That  James 
R.  Banks,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  a  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  to  refund  to 
the  United  States  the  sum  of  $974  40  which 
U  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  overpayments 
of  salary  received  by  him  from  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  his  appointment  on 
January  3,  19e0,  In  violation  of  section  1310 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act. 
1952  (Public  Law  253,  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress), as  amended  (5  U  S.C.  43.  note  > .  t.) 
the  position  of  air  traffic  control  specialist 
(general  I.  30th  Air  Division,  Traux  Field. 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  In  grade  OS- 13  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1M9.  as  amended,  by 
administrative  error  and  without  fault  or 
knowledge  on  his  part.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  dlsbvirslng  officer  of  the  United  States, 
full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amoun: 
for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  thU  Act 

Sec.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  James  R.  Banlcs  all  sums 
which  may  have  been  paid  by  him.  or  with- 
held from  amounts  otherwise  due  him,  In 
complete  or  partial  satisfaction  of  his  lia- 
bility to  the  United  States:  Provided.  That 
no  part  of  the  lunount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any 
sum  not  exceeding  •1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  2.  line  2,  strike  o^it  "Traux"  and  in- 
sert "Truax". 

Page  2.  lines  15  and  16.  strike  out  iu  e.x- 
cess  of  10  per  centuni  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  encrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSEPH  A.  TEDESCO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R    8628 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  A.  Tedesoo 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follo^'s: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  at 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Joseph 
A.  Tedeaco.  of  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment 
to  the  United  States  for  pay  and  allowancer. 


for  excess  leave  used  while  on  active  duty 
with  the  United  Stiites  Army  for  the  period 
from  July  17.  1957,  to  February  5.  1969,  in 
the  amount  of  9303  87. 

Skc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treitsury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated to  the  said  Joseph  A  Tedesc<5,  the 
sum  of  any  amo'ints  received  or  withh<'l<l 
from  him  on  account  of  the  payments  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committ<>e  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  8  strike  out  "$303  87  '  and  In- 
sert    $307  87  •. 

The  committee  amendment  wa^  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thud 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


DANIEL  E.  MOORE 


RHE.\  G.  BURGESS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <  H  R    9060 
for  the  rehef  of  Rhea  G    Burge.ss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  S''natr  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  L'ntted  Sfifrv  of 
Ame'-tra  in  Congrr^^  a^iembled .  Tha*  Mrs 
Rhea  O  Burgess,  DuytiUi,  Ohio,  Is  hereby 
relieved  "f  all  Uab  Ilty  to  rep.iy  to  the  Unlte<l 
States  a  stim  of  J373  97.  which  w.ts  errone- 
ously paid  to  her  by  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  for  4inn'.:.il  leave 

Sec.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  !.s 
authorized  and  d. reeled  to  pay,  out  uf  any 
money  In  the  Trcisury  nut  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, any  arioiints  refunded  by  rea-snn 
of  the  liability  rof -rred  to  '.n  section  1  of  thLs 
Act  by  the  s.ild  Rhe.i  O  Burges.s.  or  any 
amounts  withheld  by  the  L'nited  States  irvni 
money  otherwise  ilue  her  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  account.s  if  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  offl:er  of  the  United  States 
full  jredlt  shall  b-?  given  f-r  the  amount  fur 
which   liability   Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  Ux  be  engroKsed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wa."^  laid  on  the  table. 


7HEODORE  A    ANDERSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill   <HR    9188 
to    relieve   Theodore   A     Anderson    from 
loss    of    aericul'ural    cunr-ervation    pro- 
c:ram  benefits 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill.  a.«!  tollows- 

Be  It  enai^ted  hy  the  S'-'m.'--  o'ut  House  of 
Repreientativei  o/  the  United  States  of 
Arnrrica  in  Cui7  -'s^  as'trrnblcd .  That.  ni>t- 
wlthstandlng  a:;y  other  provision  of  law 
the  paymentji  ur  der  the  1960  agricultur.il 
consi^rvat.  in  program  to  Thecxlor*"  A  Ander- 
son of  R.o  VL>'a  C  alllortila,  authorized  under 
section  a  "f  the  .S<-l!  Con.srrv.ifsi.n  aid  D'  - 
mestic  .Allotment  Act.  as  amended,  for  the 
construction  of  a  dam.  the  rolling  and 
crushing  of  bru-ih  and  range  rese*>dlng  on 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  land  Ipa.sed  by 
Mr  Anders')n  In  Fresno  County  California 
shall  not  be  denied  or  required  to  be  re- 
fundeil  on  ao  Tint  of  the  Federal  owner- 
ship of  the  land  <  n  which  the  pra^'tlces  weri- 
carrle<l  out 

The  bill  wa.s  jrdered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  liurd 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R.  9596  • 
for  the  relief  of  Daniel  E.  Moore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

£?•■  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprrsentntlves  of  the  United  States  of 
AtntTXca  «n  Cungri-ts  a.i^cmblcd.  That  the 
.s«",-ret<iry  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorised  and 
directed  U)  pay,  (jut  i-l  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  lo 
D.mlel  E  M-x^re  the  sum  of  $100  in  full  sat- 
isfaction of  his  claim  agiilnst  the  United 
States  for  the  If'ws  of  certain  personal  prop- 
erty taken  by  armed  soldiers  from  his  resi- 
d»"nce  during  the  Buttle  of  Vientiane  In  De- 
cember ld6U,  where  he  was  serving  as  Public 
Affairs  Officer.  United  States  Information 
Agency  P^mided,  Th.it  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  U>  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  aerrlcca  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guuty  of  a  nusdeme.mor  and  upt)n  convic- 
tion therei'f  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
rxiei'dlng  $  1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
rtcorusider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JAMES  N.  TITLL 

The  Clerk  called  Uie  bill  iH  R.  9597  > 
fur  the  relief  of  James  N.  TuU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Represt-ntatiics  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerua  m  Congress  assembled,  TtxAt  the 
Secret.u-y  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  lo  pay  out  of  ar.y  money  In  the 
Trea.sury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
James  N  Tull  the  sum  of  $597.47  in  full 
satufactlon  of  his  claim  against  the  United 
.Stiites  for  the  loas  of  certain  }>ersoual  prop- 
erty taken  by  armed  s.  idle",  'rom  his  resi- 
dence during  the  Battle  of  Vientiane  in  De- 
cember 1960,  where  he  was  serving  as  Deputy 
Public  Affairs  Officer,  United  Stales  Infor- 
mation Agency  Pruiided.  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
.'igent  or  attorney  on  accutint  of  services 
re:;dere<l  In  connectinn  with  this  claim,  and 
the  .s.ime  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son vl^^latlng  the  provl.M.-ns  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deen.ed  guilty  of  a  mi.sdemeanor  and  up'>n 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceedli'.g  $1  fxxt 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  bo  ennrose.sd 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  pa.^.sed.  and  a  motion  to  rc- 
coivsider  was  laid  (Jii  the  table. 


JOHN  B    HOGAN 


Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9830' 
for  the  relief  of  John  B    Ho^an. 

There  betncr  no  ob,)ection.  tlic  Clerk 
rt'iid  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  u  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.'>e 
<■'  Repreientatives  of  the  United  States 
uf  Amtrua  m  Congre.s  assembled.  That  John 
B  Hogan,  of  Alexandria.  Virginia,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  to  repay  to 
the  United  States  the  sum  of  $1,346  73,  rep- 
resenting travel  and  transportation  expenses 
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incurred  by  the  said  Jolin  B.  Hogan  in  travel- 
ing with  hi*  dependents  from  Ban  Pran- 
clsca  California,  to  Bonohila,  Hawaii,  and 
transportation  of  househoUl  gooda  from  An- 
chorage. Alaska,  to  Honolnlu,  Hawaii,  pur- 
BUiLnt  to  travel  order  nuxabsred  FB86<MK)0 
issued  by  the  General  Serrlcea  Administra- 
tion on  June  0,  1956.  In  aoeordanoe  with  the 
provlaloiis  of  the  Arimlntatratlve  Bxpenaea 
Act  uf  1046,  as  amended,  and  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  is  authorized  and  directed  to  grant 
the  said  relief. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HEIRS  AND  DEVISEES  OP  FLY  AND 
HER  GROWTH.  DECEASED  LOWER 
BRULE  INDIAN  ALLOTTEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9831) 
to  provide  relief  for  the  heirs  and 
devisees  of  Fly  and  Her  Growth,  de- 
ceased Lower  Brule  Indian  allottees. 

There  beint^  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  estate  of  Her 
Growth,  deceased  Lower  Brule  Indian  al- 
lottee, niimt>eT  267.  the  sum  of  $1,289  96  for 
distribution  to  the  persona  entitled  thereto. 

Sec.  a.  The  heir  and  devUeea.  imme- 
diate and  remote,  of  Fly.  deceased  Lower 
Brule  Indian  allottee,  niimber  266.  are 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  to  reimburse 
the  United  States  for  any  payments  er- 
roneously made  to  them  rfpreeentlng  reve- 
nues from  the  allotment  of  Her  Growth,  de- 
ceased Lower  Brule  Indian  allottee,  number 
267. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Add  at  the  end  thereof:  ":  Provided,  That 
DO  part  of  the  amount  apporoprlated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contact 
Ui  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provision^  of  this  act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mladeameanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  ^aU  be  flned  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,0(^." 

The  committee  amendihent  was  a«:reed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  ^  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time.  wa(s  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  iliotlon  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  tabl^. 


MRS.    ELFREEDE    PRLSHCHL    ROGERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  WU  (H.R.  1451) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  i::ifrlede  Prischl 
Rogers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  212 
(a)  (3)  and  (4)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Natlonallly^ct,  Mrs.  Elfrlede  Prischl  Rogers 
may  be  Isspbd  a  vUa  and  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  if  she 
Is  found  to  be  otherwise  ftdmlsslble  under 
the  provisions  of  that  Act:  Provided,  That, 
unless  the  beneficiary  Is  entitled  to  care  un- 
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der  the  I>ei>endents  Medical  Care  Act  (70 
Stat.  250),  a  suitahla  and  proper  bond  or 
undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section 
21S  of  the  ImmlKration  and  Nationality  Act: 
Provided  further.  That  this  exemption  shall 
apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclnslon  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  9,  after  the  word  "imder", 
strike  out  "the  Dependents'  Medical  Care 
Act  (70  Stat.  250)."  and  ButMtltute  In  lieu 
thereof  "chapter  55  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code.". 

On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  the  words 
"this  exemption"  and  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "these  exemptions". 

On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  the  words 
"a  ground"  and  substitute  the  word 
"grotmds". 

The  committee  sunendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros^d 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pajssed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EDVIGE   CIANCIULLI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  1671) 
for  the  relief  of  Edvige  Cianciulll. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  piirposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Edvige  Cianciulll  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  quota-control  rtUcer  to 
deduct  one  niuiber  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  la 
available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  an  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
den  and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
at  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued 
In  the  cafse  of  Bdvige  Cianciulll.  From  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  said  Bdvige  Cianciulll  shall  not  again  be 
subject  to  depcM-tatlon  by  reason  of  the  same 
facts  upon  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  conunenced  or  any  such  warrants 
and  orders  have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  VARTANUS  UZAR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6082) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Vartanus  Uzar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  ms»em.bled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  ot  the  Immigratton  and  Nationality 
Act.  Mrs.  Yartuius  Uaar  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  resMence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the  prcqjer 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  luive  Issued 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Vartanus  Uear.  Prom 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  said  Mrs.  Vartanus  Uzar  shall  not 
again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  reascm  of 
the  same  facts  upon  which  sxKh  deportation 
proceedings  were  commenced  or  any  such 
warrants  and  orders  have  Issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ATHANASIA  DEKAZOS 

Tlie  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HH.  6276) 
for  the  relief  of  Athanasia  Dekazofi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  OMsembled,  That,  for  the 
pmposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  30S 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Athanasia  Dekaaos,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-bom  alien 
child  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Charvat, 
citizens  of  the  United  States :  Provided,  That 
the  natural  pu-ents  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tioird  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  IZABEL  A.  MIGUEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6343) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Isabel  A.  Miguel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  212 
(a)  (3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Izabel  A.  Miguel  may  be  issued  a 
visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  if  she  is  fotuid  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Act:  Provide,  That  this  exemption 
shall  apply  only  to  a  groimd  for  exclusion 
of  which  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  10.  at  the  end  o(  the  bill. 
change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the 
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following :  " :  Provided  further.  That  a  lult- 
abl0  and  proper  bond  or  undertaklnc.  ap- 
proved by  thm  Attorney  Oeneral.  be  de- 
p<Mlted  as  preecribed  by  section  313  of  the 
■aid  Act. " 

The  committee  amendment  waa 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ELISABETTA  MARCHEOIANl 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  7777- 
for  the  relief  of  Elisabetta  Marchegiani. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpoeee  of  secUona  101(a)  (37)  (A)  and 
305  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child,  EllBabetta  Marchegiani, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  nat- 
ural-born alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Plcclonl.  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  natural  parents  of  the  bene- 
flclary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parent- 
age. t>e  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  the  name 
"Elisabetta  Marchegiani"  and  substitute  in 
lieu  thereof  the  name  "Elsabetta  Plcclonl  "* 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  "Por  the 
relief  of  Elisabetta  Plcclonl." 

The  committee  amendment  was  a^rreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so  as 
to  read:  "An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Elisa- 
betta Plccioni." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


EVAOELOS  MABLEKOS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  236  •  for 
the  relief  of  Evagelos  Mablekos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatwei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrets  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(19)  of  section  312(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  .Act.  Evagelos  Mablekos  may 
be  Issued  an  Immigrant  visa  and  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  if 
he  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  such  Act  Provided.  That 
this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  ex- 
clusion under  such  paragraph  known  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HARALAMBOS  AOODRAKIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  241) 
the  relief  of  Haralambos  Agourakis. 


for 


There  being  ao  objection,  the  Clerk 
called  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congriss  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpoeee  of  seciJons  101(a)  (37)  (A)  and 
306  of  the  Iminlgiatlon  and  Nationality  Act. 
Haralambos  Agourakis  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  tiie  natural-born  alien  child 
of  John  William  and  BlBe  Parashos.  citizens 
of  the  United  Stat«. 

The  bill  was  o  -dered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


EUGENIA    CHRZASTOWSKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  531 »  for 
the  relief  of  E^jgenia  Chrzastowskl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
rt'ad  the  bill,  as  lollows 


Be  It  enacted  b 
Representatives 
America    m    Con^ 
the    purposes    of 
tlonallty  Act.  Bug 
held    and   conslde 
admitted    to    the 
nent  residence  as 
ment  of   this   Act 
quired     visa     lee 
permanent   reside 
vided   for  In  this 
shall   Instruct  the 
cer  to  deduct  one 
ate  quota  for  the 
is  available 


V  the  Seiate  and  House  of 
)f  the  United  States  of 
ress  assembled.  That,  far 
the  Immigration  and  N<i- 
enla  Chrrast^iwskl  shitU  be 
red  to  have  been  lawfully 
United   States    for    pemia- 

of   the  date  of  the  enact - 

Ufxin  payment  of  the  re- 

Upon     the     granting     of 

lu-e    U)   such    alien    as   pm- 

Act,   the  Secretary  of  State 

proper  quota-contr>l  o(B- 
number  from  the  approprl- 

flrst  year  that  such  quota 


-  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
tune,  was  lead  the  third  time,  and 
pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


NANCIE  EIXEN  WILLIAMSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  1076 1  for 
the  relief  of  Nancie  Ellen  Williani.son 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  ty  the  Scnat*-  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatties     of     the     United     States     of 
.America    m    Con<fress    assembled     Thiit,    for 
the  piirp(.«es    jf  tections   101 1  a  i  '  27  ■  i  .^  i    and 
206  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Ac* 
the    minor   child     Nancie    Ellen    WUllam.'«in 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  nat- 
ural-tx>rn   alien   child   of  Mr    and   Mrs    Perry 
Williamson,    citizens   of    the    United    .States 
Pruvided.  That  no  natural  parent    .f  Nancie 
Ellen  Williamson   by   virtue  of  such  parent- 
age, shall  t>e  acc<  rded  any  right.  prlvileKe.  or 
status   under   th*    Immigration   and    .Natl m- 
.lilty  .^ct 

The  bill  wa.s  nrdcred  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.s.sed.  and  a  inotmn  tn  recon.sider  wa.s 
laid  on  the  tabl.- 


Y.ASUKC)   OTSU 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S  1560'  for 
the  relief  of  Ya.suko  OLsu 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  a.s  follows: 

Bf  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm- 
of  Representatiies  of  the  United  S:atfi  "t 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality .\ct.  Yisuko  Otsu.  the  fl.incf-e  .if 
Ralph  Allen  Spellman.  .<*  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  u 
a    nonimmigrant     temporary    visitor    for     ;i 


pericxl  of  three  months.  If  the  admlniatra- 
tive  authorities  find  ( 1 )  that  the  said  Taniko 
Ouu,  u  coming  to  the  United  State*  with  a 
bona  fide  intention  of  being  married  to  the 
said  Ralph  Allen  Spellman  and  (3)  that  she 
is  otherwise  admissible  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  In  the  crent 
the  marriage  between  the  above-named 
persons  doea  not  occur  within  three  months 
after  the  entry  of  the  said  Taauko  Oteu  she 
shall  be  required  to  depart  f-om  the  United 
States  and  upon  failure  to  do  so  shall  be 
depv)rted  In  accordance  with  the  proTlaions 
of  sections  343  and  343  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  In  the  event  the  mar- 
riage between  the  above-named  peraona  shall 
occur  within  three  months  after  the  entry 
of  the  said  Tasuko  Otsu  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral Is  authorized  and  directed  to  record 
the  lawful  admission  for  permanent  resi- 
dence of  the  said  Yasuko  Otsu  aa  of  the  date 
of  the  payment  by  her  of  the  required  visa 
fee 

The  bill  wEis  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  thiird  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 

laid  on  the  table 


BRIGITTE  MARIE  IDA  KROLL 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (8.  16«5)  for 
the  relief  of  Bngitte  Marie  Ida  Kroll. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rr-presentattves  of  the  United  Stmtes  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  IVa- 
•-lonrtllty  Act.  the  periods  of  time  Brlgltt* 
Marie  Ida  Kroll  has  resided  In  the  United 
states  since  her  admission  as  a  lawful  per- 
man'*nt  resident  on  May  23.  19&S.  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  meet  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of  Bee- 
tle n  310  of  the  said  Act.  and  the  petition  for 
naturalization  may  be  f^led  with  any  court 
having   naturalixatlon  Jurisdiction. 

The  bill  wfis  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


FRANCES  E    SARCONK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (8.  1776)  for 
the  relief  of  Frances  E  Sarcone. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameru-a  tn  Cnngreis  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Frances  E  San-one  shall  be  held  and 
con.sldered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  .States  for  permanent  residence 
us   if  September  18.  iWl 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  ihird  time,  and  passed, 
.ind  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  t.ible 


DR  TZY-CHENO  PENO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1791)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr  Tzy-cheng  Peng. 

There  brink'  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  tiie  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre.sentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Dfjctor  Try-cheng  Peng  shall 
be    held   and   ronildered    to   have   been   law- 
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fully  admitted  to  the  Unlied  Stotes  for  per- 
manent residence  as  at  September  28.  1962. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Up- 
on the  granting  ot  permanent  residence  to 
ruch  alien  as  provided  fo|r  In  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quotk  for  the  first  year 
that  ruch  quota  la  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MRS    ALFIA  AlZSSANDRO  MILANA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1793)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  AUla  Alessandro. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be  re- 
committed to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Petuxsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUSANNE   RAE   DEREMO 

The  Clerk  call  the  bill  (8.  1832)  for  the 
relief  of  Susanne  Rae  Oeremo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jicpresentattres  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asstmbled,  Tliat,  for 
the  purposes  of  secUons  101(a)  (37)  (A)  and 
206  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child.  Susanne  Rae  Deremo,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural - 
l>om  alien  child  of  Charles  E.  Deremo  and 
Elene  Deremo,  cltteens  of  the  United  States; 
Provided.  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
said  Susanne  Rae  Deremo  shall  not.  by  vir- 
tue of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  Uie  table. 


DR    BERCHMANS  RIOUX 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1B66)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Berchxnans  Rioux. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Berchmans  Rloux  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  14,  IMS,  and  the  time 
he  has  resided  and  been  physically  present 
In  the  United  States  since  that  date  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  meet  the  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence  requirements 
of  section  318  of  the  said  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LUCIA  BIANCA  CIANTO  ROSA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1870)  for 
the  relief  of  Lucia  Bianca  Cianto  Rosa. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bin,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enmettd  bf  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreeentativee  o/  Vie  Uutted  Statee  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  ThaX,  tat  the 
purposes  of  the  immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Lucia  Bianca  Cianto  Rosa  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of  section  4 
of  Public  Law  86-363,  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 22. 1959. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read  u  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


HUGO  KOLBERG 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (S.  2149)  for 
the  relief  of  Hugo  Kolberg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  ot  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Hugo  Kolberg,  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  held 
not  to  loee  nor  to  have  lost  his  United  States 
citizenship  under  section  352(a)  (1)  of  such 
Act  by  residing  in  Oermany:  Provided,  That 
he  returns  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  prior  to  Septemtwr  1,  1964. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


SAIPOOK  CHAN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  2163)  for 
the  relief  of  Saif  ook  Chan.  There  l>eing 
no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as 
follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatfves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  the  provisions  of  the  proviso 
to  section  201  (a)  shall  not  be  applicable  In 
the  case  of  Salfook  Chan,  a  native  of  Malaya. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
tJassed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DOCTOR  HAU  CHEONG  KWAAN 
AND  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  2385) 
for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Hau  Cheong 
Kwaan,  his  wife  Tech  Phaik  Loul  Kwaan, 
and  their  daughter,  Laura  Wai  Man 
Kwaan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Na- 
tlonaUty  Act.  the  provisions  of  the  proviso 
contained  In  section  201(a),  and  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  202(a)(5)  and  202(b) 
shall  t>e  deemed  not  to  be  applicable  In  the 
cases  of  Doctor  Hau  Cheong  Kwaan,  a  native 
of  the  British  Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong, 
his  wife,  Tech  Phalk  Loul  Kwaan,  a  native 
of  Malaya,  and  their  daughter,  Laura  Wal 
Man  Kwaan,  a  native  of  the  British  Crown 
Colony  of  Hong  Kong. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,    was    read    the    third    time,    and 


passed,  and  a  motion  to  reooDskter  wms 
laid  on  the  table. 


MOHAN  SINQH 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HJl.  2€«4) 
for  the  relief  of  Mohan  Singh. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  followB: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  und  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mohan  Singh  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanetrt  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  offlcer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


KEVORK   TOROIAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  5652  > 
for  the  relief  of  Kevork  Toroian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Wot  the  pur- 
poses of  section  '■.  of  the  Act  of  September 
22,  1959,  the  petition  approved  in  behalf  of 
Kevork  Toroian,  on  October  22,  1069,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  approved  prior  to 
January  1,  1959. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
strike  out  the  period  and  add  the  following: 
",  and  the  provisions  of  section  34(a)  (7)  of 
the  Act  of  September  26.  1961  (76  Stat.  657) , 
shall  not  be  applicable  In  this  case." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SISTER  M.  THEOPHANE  (JANE 
CARROLL) 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HJl.  8422) 
for  the  relief  of  Sister  M.  Theophane 

(Jane  Carroll). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  und  Hovsc 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembted.  That  Sister 
M.  Theophane  (Jane  Carroll),  who  lost 
United  States  cltlaenship  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  349(a)  (5)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  may  be  naturalised  by 
taking  prior  to  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  before  any  court  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  sectkm  SIO  of  the  Im- 
mlgratlon  and  Natloaallty  Act  or  before  any 
diplomatic  or  consular  oOkser  of  the  United 
States  abroad,  the  oaths  preecribed  by  sec- 
tion 337  of  the  said  Act.  Vtom  and  after 
naturallEaUon  under  this  Aet,  ttoe  saM  Stater 
M.  Theophane  (Jane  Carroll)  shall  baw  the 
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I  dtlaenablp  status  at  that  which  existed 
Immediately  prior  to  Its  loss. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


I  PONO  KAI  DONO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R    1588  • 
for  the  relief  of  Pong  Kal  Dong. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Pong  Kal  Oong  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
"That  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued 
in  the  case  of  Pong  Kal  E>ong.  Prom  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  said  Pong  Kal  Dong  shall  not  again 
be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the 
same  facts  upon  which  such  deportation 
proceedings  were  commenced  or  any  such 
warrants  and  orders  have  Issued.  ' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


316'    for 


ask 
316. 


MIN-SUN   CHEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S 
the  relief  of  Min-sun  Chen. 

Mr.    WALTER.      Mr.    Speaker.    I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  S. 
Calendar  No.  287,  be  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
the  resolution  iH.  Res.  549)  and  a,sk  for 
Its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  iHR  1005Ui 
to  provide  for  a  further  temporary  increase 
In  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  r  )n- 
tlnue  not  to  exceed  three  hours.  t<j  be  eqUiiUy 


divided  and  controlled  by  the  Chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment. No  amendment  shall  be  In  order  to 
said  bill  except  amendments  offered  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  may  be 
offered  to  the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
general  debate,  but  said  amendments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment  At  the  c<in- 
cluslon  of  the  cons'deratlon  of  the  bill  f^* 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  Uy  the  House  with  such 
amendments  a.s  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  prevlovis  question  shall  be  cunsidered  a* 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  the.'et^) 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  will  yield 
one-half  of  my  time,  or  30  minutes,  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr   Brown  1 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
IS  not  present. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names . 

[R.ill   No    161 


Aiifu.so 

Bass.  N  H. 

Ba.ss.  Tenr. 

Bennett.  Mich 

Bray 

Broomfield 

Cooley 

E>ooley 

Fulton 

Clubser 

Hagen.  Calif 

Han.*en 

Harding 

Harr'.son 

Havs 

H<»bert 

H  iffman    Mich 


Va 


H.illfleld 

H  ;tldleaton 

Jones   Ala 

Klrwan 

Kltchin 

L«j»er 

M'  Fall 

Merrow 

M  l.er,   Clem 

Miller 

George  P 
Miller,  S  Y 
MonAKan 
MiM.s 
Movilder 
O  Hara    Mlrh 
()  Konskl 


PnWfU 

Ra.ns 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

R;ehl-nan 

R<.>uaevell 

RoiiaBeloi 

Scherer 

Shelley 

Sh.pley 

Siak 

Sp^nce 

Strmtton 

Teague.  Tex 

Thompson.  N  J 

ToUef.ton 

T'lpper 

W.lUa 


The  SPEL^KER  On  this  rollcall  384 
Members  have  an.swered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  di.spen.sed 
with. 


PUBLIC   DEBT   LIMIT 

The  SPEAKER  The  Kenlleman  from 
Massachu.'^etls  iMr  O'Neill!  is  rt'COK- 
nized  for  1  hour 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr  Speaker.  Hou.se 
Resolution  549  provides  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR  10050.  to  pro- 
vide for  a  further  temporary  increase  in 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 

The   resolution   Is   a  clo.sed   rule   pro- 
viding 3  hours  of  Reneral  debate  on  H  R 
10050.  which   provides   for  a  temporary 
addition  of  $2  billion  in  the  debt  limit 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  present  permanent  statutor>-  debt 
limit  Ls  $285  billion  In  recent  years, 
however  temporary  l-yt-ar  additions  to 
the  debt  limit  have  been  made  Last 
year.  Congress  provided  a  temporary  ad- 
dition of  $13  billion  for  the  period  July  1. 
1961,  to  June  SO.  1962,     Thus  the  pit-s- 


ent combined  permanent  and  temporary 
debt  limit  of  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962  is  $298  billion.  This  bill 
would  increase  the  temporary  statutory 
debt  limit  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year  1962  from  $13  to  $15  billion,  which 
would  increase  the  comttined  permanent 
and  temporary  debt  limit  from  $298  to 
$300  billion. 

The  bill  is  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration and,  as  I  understand.  Is 
recommended  with  some  restrictions 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  evidence  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee showed  that  the  working  fund  In 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  runs  about 
$2,500  million  a  day.  This,  technically, 
is  not  enough  money  to  have  the  Treas- 
ury operate  on  a  sound  financial  basis; 
consequently,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  have  more  leeway.  As 
a  result  this  bill  Is  asked  at  the  present 
time  to  Increase  the  temporary  debt 
limit  from  $298  to  S300  billion. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 549  which  would  provide  a  closed 
rule  of  3  hours  general  debate. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio   IMr.  BaowNl. 

Mr  BROWN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  my  colleague  on  the 
Rules  Committee  (Mr.  O'Nbiu.).  has 
explained,  this  resolution  would  make 
in  order,  under  a  closed  or  gag  rule 
which  would  prohibit  the  offering  or 
consideration  of  any  amendment  ex- 
cept such  as  might  be  submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean*  Itself. 
providing  for  3  hours  of  general  debate. 
with  provision  for  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit, either  with  or  without  instructions. 
H  K  10050.  a  bill  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  the  Increase,  tmtil 
June  30  next,  of  the  temporary  na- 
tional debt  limit  from  $298  billion,  the 
present  temporary  debt  limit,  to  $300 
billion 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  House.  If 
I  may,  that  only  once  In  the  history  of 
tills  Nation  has  our  national  debt  limit 
tver  been  fixed  at  $300  billion.  That 
was  during  World  War  II.  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  the  debt  Increase 
asked  for  m  this  bill  is  purely  a  tempo- 
rary one  and  would  not  only  add  to  the 
pres«Mii  temporary  debt  limit  but  be  tem- 
p<irary  in  nature,  because  all  information 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  indicates 
there  will  be  another  bill  submitted  to 
the  Congress,  probably  In  May  or  June. 
to  again  increase  the  national  debt  limit 
above  the  $300  billion  fixed  In  this  bill 
The  President,  in  fact,  has  requested  of 
the  Congress  an  increase  in  the  national 
debt  limit  of  $10  billion,  or  to  In- 
crease It  from  $298  to  $308  billion.  Of 
course  we  are  told  by  some  the  necessity 
for  this  continuing  deficit  financing,  and 
for  this  pre.sent  request  for  increase  in 
the  national  debt  for  our  great  grand- 
children to  pay  someday,  if  they  can. 
IS  because  of  our  great  defense  expendi- 
tures and  the  Berlin  situation.  We  are 
told  at  the  same  time  that  the  deficit  at 
the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  1962. 
ending  on  June  30,  will  be  at  least  $7 
billion  and.  according  to  the  esti- 
mates  uf   .some   fiscal   experts,   such   as 
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those  on  the  Finance  Conmiittee  in  the 
other  body,  may  run  as  high  as  $10 
billion. 

So  this  action  today  will  be  very  tem- 
porary in  nature,  in  the  hope  It  may 
carry  over  the  administration  and  the 
Treasury — this  extra  $2  billion — until 
June  30.  so  that  in  the  meantime  we 
may  pass  another  bill  to  further  Increase 
the  national  debt  limit,  so  as  to  permit 
further  borrowing  to  finance  continued 
deficits  in  Gijvemment  operations. 

This  bill  comes  out  imder  a  closed  or  a 
gag  rule. 

I  believe  most  Members  of  the  House 
are  aware  of.  and  well  informed  on,  the 
position  many  of  us  have  taken  as  to 
fjag  or  closed  rules.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary in  most  cases  to  vote  for  gag 
rules  on  bills  which  come  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  M(^ans  dealing  with 
tax  problems,  because  the  argument  has 
been  made  that  otherwise  It  might  open 
up  the  entire  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
any  amendment  that  anyone  might  wish 
to  Introduce.  So.  usually  the  House  has 
bound  Itself  by  a  closed  or  gag  rule. 
But,  as  has  been  stated  many  times  In 
the  well  of  the  House,  the  other  body 
has  no  such  closed  o:-  gag  rules,  and 
any  amendment  may  Ite  offered  by  any 
Member  of  that  body,  .Mid  considered  if 
it  is  germane. 

No.  this  bill  does  not  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Act;  instead.  It  would 
amend  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
which  simply  authorizes  the  Government 
to  sell  more  bonds  and  borrow  more 
money  as  a  result  thereof.  Of  course, 
the  justification  is  miide  that  perhaps 
someone  might  offer  an  amendment  to 
.some  other  portion  of  Uie  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  Well,  now,  I  doubt  very  much 
there  are  many  Members  of  the  House 
who  would  want  to  introduce,  or  would 
even  want  to  support,  any  amendment 
to  increase  this  new  borrowing  power 
above  the  $2  billion  fixed  in  this  bill. 

We  had  an  experience  here  in  the 
House  m  the  last  session  last  summer. 
We  were  told  that  it  was  Impossible  to 
write  postal  rate  legisl;itk)n  on  the  floor 
of  the  House;  that  It  was  too  complex. 
and  yet  the  House  voted  down  a  closed 
or  Kan  rule  at  that  time  on  that  bill. 
And.  the  postal  rate  me.isure  was  brought 
up  later,  in  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion, under  an  open  rule  and,  believe  it 
or  not.  the  House  of  Representatives — 
while  I  may  not  agrei'  with  everything 
done  on  that  bill — was  able  to  work  Its 
will,  pass  and  send  the  bill  to  the  other 
b*xly  where  it  now  rests  and  is  being 
cotisidered  That,  I  think,  is  a  good  in- 
dication that  if  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives IS  given  the  opiwrtunity  to  work 
11^  will  on  almost  any  type  of  legislation. 
It  has  the  good  judgment,  and  certainly 
the  ability,  to  work  out  as  good  and  prop- 
er legislation  as  any  other  legislative 
body  any w  here  in  the  world,  whether  un- 
der the  dome  of  this  Capitol  or  elsewhere. 
For  that  reason  a  great  many  of  us — 
not  quite  a  majority  but  pretty  close 
thereto — opposed  and  voted  against  the 
granting  of  a  closed  or  a  gag  rule  when 
this  measure  was  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  still  do  not  understand 
fully  why  the  request  was  made  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  a  gag 
rule. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  endeavored  to  explain 
that  very  quickly  by  saying  that  the  re- 
quest for  the  gag  rule  was  made  by  the 
committee — as  an  expression  of  fear  by 
some  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  that  some  other 
amendments  might  be  offered  to  the  bill. 
Just  what  they  could  be,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  it  be  too  bad  if 
this  bill  was  open  to  amendments? 
Would  It  be  too  bad  if  the  Members  of 
the  House  had  an  opportunity  to  work 
their  will? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I 
have  no  information  that  indicates  to  me 
It  would  be  a  dangerous  procedure  to 
permit  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  able  body, 
to  work  Its  will  once  in  a  while  on  legisla- 
tive matters,  even  if  it  comes  from  the 
distinguished  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Let  me  say  this  in  conclusion,  for  I 
want  to  be  absolutely  fair:  I  do  have 
great  admiration,  great  respect,  and 
really  great  affection  for  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mn.Ls], 
who  came  to  the  Congress  a  great  many 
years  ago  at  the  same  time  I  came  here. 
I  realize  fully  the  difficult  position  he  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have 
found  themselves  in  as  the  result  of  the 
request  of  the  President  for  a  $10  billion 
increase  in  borrowing  power,  and  in  the 
national  debt  limit,  and  through  the 
presentation  of  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  all  of  you,  if 
I  may — and  I  know  this  may  be  a  little 
bit  difficult  and  perhaps  is  asking  too 
much  of  some  of  my  colleagues — but  I 
do  believe  you  will  find  in  the  report  on 
this  bill  a  very  able  and  a  very  well  pre- 
pared minority  report,  on  separate  views, 
we  might  call  them,  of  a  great  many 
members  of  this  committee.  I  believe 
they  are  worthy  of  your  reading.  And,  if 
you  check  the  report  carefully,  you  will 
find  out  that  with  the  great  increase  in 
spending  which  has  created  these  deficits 
which,  in  turn,  has  created  the  demand 
we  raise  the  debt  limit  so  that  we  can 
borrow  more  money  to  meet  the  deficits, 
most  of  those  expenditures  have  not  been 
for  military  or  defense  purposes  but,  in- 
stead, have  been  for  domestic  programs, 
most  of  them  new  domestic  programs, 
which,  of  course,  the  Congress,  as  will  be 
pointed  out  in  debate,  voted  for  too  of- 
ten and  too  many  times — very  seldom 
with  my  support,  I  might  add.  But  not- 
withstanding, the  charge  is  made  the 
Congress  voted  for  them,  the  pressure  for 
passage  came  from  somewhere  else. 

The  requests  for  the  enactment  of 
these  spending  programs,  and  the  ex- 
penditures of  these  huge  sums  of  money, 
which  created  these  deficits,  came  from 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
It  is  economic  history,  if  you  please,  and 
it  has  always  been  true,  that  the  execu- 
tive has  held  down  public  spending 
rather  than  the  legislative  branch.  It  is 
in  that  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 


ment we  demand,  and  need  to  insist 
upon,  some  real  statesmanship  and  real 
leadership  in  behalf  of  economy  in  meet- 
ing the  problems  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  reason  I  take  the  time  Is  to  try 
to  emphasize  further  the  position  of 
which  I  approve  which  has  been  taken 
by  the  minority  leader  on  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  I  have 
opposed  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee's bringing  other  than  tax  measures 
out  of  that  committee  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  under  a  closed  rule.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary.  I  do  believe  that  it 
prevents  the  House  from  working  its 
will.  This  is  an  area  where  certainly  we 
could  have  an  open  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  particularly  want  to 
emphasize  this  point,  because  during  the 
fight  on  the  so-called  liberalization  of 
the  Rules  Committee — I  think  some  of 
you  may  recall  that  my  position  was  a 
little  different  from  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  my  side  of  the  aisle — I  felt  the 
principle  of  the  party  having  the  respon- 
sibility or  the  authority  should  have  the 
power  of  moving  forward.  But  I  warned 
at  the  time  that  this  looked  phony  to  me 
and  there  was  no  liberalization  about 
this.  The  one  thing  I  was  concerned 
about  was  whether  the  pattern  we  saw 
during  the  thirties,  where  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  used  to  bring  out  closed  rules, 
was  not  what  was  really  in  mind  rather 
than  to  allow  the  House  to  work  its  will. 
At  the  time  I  pointed  out  that  the  Rules 
Committee  could  not  thwart  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  House.  The  Rules 
Committee  cannot  keep  measures  off  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Calendar  Wednesday 
is  always  available.  The  procedure  is 
simple.  It  provides  for  orderly  debate 
and  amendment  under  the  commonly 
used  5-minute  nile.  Contrary  to  the 
propaganda  of  those  who  seek  to  esca];>e 
the  responsibility  for  the  power  of  lead- 
ership they  possess  it  cannot  be  impeded 
by  filibustering  tactics  any  more  than 
any  other  House  procedure.  Nor  can  the 
Rules  Committee  impose  a  gag  through 
a  closed  rule  on  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. All  we  have  to  do  is  what  we  did 
under  the  postal  rate  increase  bill  last 
year — to  vote  down  the  gag  rule  and  then 
vote  up  a  liberal  rule.  So,  if  this  is  go- 
ing to  be  imposed,  it  is  going  to  be  be- 
cause the  majority  control  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  wants  the  gag  rule  and  it 
has  no  intention  of  permitting  the  House 
to  consider  matters  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  which  we  could  consider  under 
the  5-minute  rule  which  Calendar 
Wednesday  provides,  or  when  matters 
do  come  to  the  House  with  a  rule,  under 
an  open  rule  that  permits  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule, 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Avery]. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  make  two  very  brief  points  under 
the  consideration  of  the  rule  here  this 
afternoon.  In  the  first  place,  this  legis- 
lation has  been  alluded  to  as  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  national  debt  limitation. 
Now,  I  do  not  think  anyone  on  the  floor 
here  this  afternoon  really  believes  that 
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this  is  a  temporary  increase.  The  only 
thing  temporary  about  it  is  that  it  is  only 
supposed  to  last  uiitH  June  and  then  we 
are  goin^  to  be  asked  to  raise  it  even 
more.  So.  I  think  when  we  vote  on  this 
later  this  afternoon,  we  stiould  bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  not  temporary  to  thf 
extent  that  we  are  later  going  to  lower  it. 

It  is  only  temporary  to  the  extent  that 
we  are  goin«;  to  raise  it  again.  If  we 
raise  u  in  keeping  with  the  request  of  tiie 
Executive  it  will  be  $8  billion;  it  may 
have  to  oe  more  by  June  but  at  this  tune 
it  looks  as  though  it  will  be  about  $^ 
biUion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  point  I  wauit 
to  make  is  this.  Yesterday,  when  the 
very  learned  and  the  very  persuasive 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  he  made  a  statement  to  this  ef- 
fect— he  is  on  the  floor,  so  if  I  misquot*^ 
him.  I  hope  he  will  correct  me.  He  said 
if  you  are  oppoeed  to  excessive  Govern - 
meat  apeoding.  a  limitation  on  the  na- 
tional debt  celling  is  tx>t  the  way  to  con- 
tain or  to  reduce  or  to  control  Federal 
spending.  The  only  time  you  control 
Federal  spending  is.  first,  at  the  time  a 
program  is  authoriaed,  or.  second,  at  the 
time  the  appropriation  is  made.  After 
that  particular  milestone  has  t)een 
paased,  we  have  a  moral  obligation,  of 
course,  to  meet  our  commitments. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  this.  I  agree 
with  the  chairman.  Actually.  If  you  are 
concerned  about  Government  spendinc, 
excessive  Government  spending — and  I 
think  everybody  is — today  is  not  the 
day.  The  test  is  going  to  come  tomor- 
row when  we  have  the  proposal  for  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  before  the 
House.  That  will  be  the  test  whether 
or  not  you  are  really  concerned  about 
Government  spending,  because  that  is 
the  time,  according  to  the  chairman — 
and  I  fully  concur — that  we  will  be  au- 
thorising a  new  Department  that,  by  the 
very  nature  of  Its  ctmoept.  can  only 
grow,  can  only  assume  more  Jurisdic- 
tion, In  some  cases,  perhaps  preempt 
Jurisdiction  from  existing  agencies  and 
will  require  an  iiKreasing  appropration 
as  each  year  goes  by. 

So  today  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this 
increase.  TTie  hypocritical  or  political 
vote,  of  course,  for  me  to  cast  would  be 
against  it  because  I  have  voted  against 
most  of  these  Increases  In  authorizations 
for  spending.  But  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
It  because  I  feel  we  do  have  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  meet  our  commltment.'s.  But 
I  am  going  to  be  watching  tomorrow 
when  we  have  the  proposal  before  us  to 
create  a  new  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  find  out  for  sure  who  are  those 
who  are  not  concerned  about  additional 
Government  spending. 

Mr  CUBTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  rea-son 
I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  is  to 
clarify  a  point.  I  think  we  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  procedtires  where  the 
House  can  rote  such  a  closed  rule  and 
then  proceed,  if  they  so  choose,  to  debate 
this  matter  under  an  open  rule.    The  Is- 


sue comes  on  ordering  the  previous 
question.  At  that  time  I  hope  that 
everyone  will  vote  down  the  motion  to 
order  the  previous  question  so  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  proceed  under  an 
open  rule.  That  is  the  gentleman's 
understanding  of  the  procedure? 

Mr.  AVERY.  That  Is  my  understand- 
ing. I  am  sure  it  can  be  clanfifd  by  way 
of  a  parliamentary  inquiry'. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
Ecntlemac  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Keatleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  KAI^Y.  The  gentleman  surely 
does  not  take  the  position  that  Members 
who  have  opposed  these  programs  time 
after  time  are  now  obligated  in  any  way 
whaUsoever  to  vote  for  the.sf  mcreases, 
as  tl^.ey  have  nut  voted  for  tiit-  auUioriza- 
t.ons? 

Mr.  A\'ERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  cerliunly  wuuld 
be  the  first  to  recognize  that  he  ha-s  voted 
against  almost  every  authorization  fur 
an  increa.st.'  ul  Federal  responsibility,  and 
has  voted  aji^ainst  many  appropriations. 
On  the  otl'.er  hand,  the  ruajDiify  dcter- 
niined  the  obIi:;at;on  of  ^he  Ftdiial  Gov- 
ernment wh:c*^  committed  ui  to  these 
program^'.  Su  I  can  see  no  other  respon- 
sible vote  tl.iUi  '  aye.  "  I  wduIJ  be  very 
much  intt-iLoted  to  observe  w  l.en  tliis 
vote  come5  how  those  who  liave  always 
voted  prog:;an5  callin*}  for  inc: eased  ex- 
penditures l>-\.\  about  this  piopooal  Uiat 
cull.s  fur  an  increase  in  tlie  ceiling  on  tlie 
national  debt. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  furtlier.  d«)t's  he  not 
thirJc  tliat  they  Ixave  the  rt.Np<>as;bility 
to  vote  thio  inrrea:5e.  Lai>t»'ad  of  tho.se  |k'o- 
ple  who  '  ivp  opposed  tiias*'  proKrcjn.s? 

Mr.  AVKRV.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
passing  judgment  on  tliat.  J  might  say 
that  I  only  said  I  was  Koicg  to  l>e  very 
much  interested  to  observe  how  .some  will 
vote  on  this  matter  later  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  in  the  Con- 
gress 9  years  and  every  year  this  bill  has 
always  come  before  us  in  exactly  the 
same  manner,  that  is,  under  a  closed 
rule.  Only  once  in  the  years  that  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  did  we  report  out  an  optn  rule, 
and  before  :t  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  the  bill  was  recalled  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  where  we  changed  our 
vote  and  voted  out  a  closed  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  the  ciii>Lom  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
bills  of  this  kind  to  request  a  closed  rule 
to  ttie  Hoxise.  Why  ha-s  that  been  the 
custom,  Mr  Sp>eaker?  Berau.se  we  do 
not  want  to  open  up  tax  bills  and  we  do 
not  want  to  open  up  a  bill  a.s  hlijhly 
sen.'^itivf  a.s  thl.?  bill  i.s  to  the  possibility 
of  amendments  by  435  Members. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  !.;cntle- 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLTITIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  tliat  this  is  not  a  tax  bill  I 
have  supported  reluctantly  the  theory 
with  reference  to  a  tax  bill  where  you 


iiave  to  maintain  a  balance,  but  this  la 
XMi  a  tax  bill. 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker,  wUI  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  the  distinguished 
cliairman  of  the  Committee  on  Wayn 
and  Means. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr  S{x?aker.  I  Just  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  during 
tile  yearb  of  tiie  previous  adm i nl stration. 
we  appeared  l>efore  the  Committee  on 
Rul'^s  111  tx-iialf  of  temporary  increases 
::i  tiie  debt  ceilint;  and  asked  for  a  closed 
rule  to  per-mit  tiie  caiiMderation  oX  this 
matter.  Tlic  Conunittee  on  Rules  pro- 
vided a  closed  rule.  The  House  adopted 
a  cl  sed  nilc.  We  have  followed  thu 
pioccdure  ever  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House. 

Mr  Speaker,  o:*  course,  there  are  rea- 
soti.s  for  that  procedure.  I  would  think 
tiiat  tiiose  wiio  arc  now  complaining, 
perhaps,  about  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
cloMd  rale  do  not  have  in  mind  the  of- 
lei  lug  i)f  amendments  even  if  the  rule 
were  opcii  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  know 
whui  tlieir  reason  for  lisking  for  an  open 
rule  would  be.  if  tliey  do  not  have  in 
mtud  the  oflennti  of  amendments. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr 
S;)eaicer.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

.\l!  O  NEILL.  I  yuld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssouri.  First,  I 
miglit  say  in  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  my  good  chairman,  I 
think  he  will  recognize  that  I  am  main- 
taining a  P'lisltion  that  I  have  tried  to 
maintain  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
fact  Uiat  the  House,  unfortunately  from 
my  standpoint,  has  been  In  control  of 
the  Dfmo<ratic  Party  during  the  years 
that  the  gentleman  mentions.  I  do  not 
believe  thtre  are  any  amendments  that 
are  to  be  offered  so  far  as  I  know.  My 
purpo.se  in  making  this  an  Issue  Is  a 
very  clear  one.  I  think  it  Is  about  time 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
stopp>ed  leaning  on  this  weak  reed,  as  it 
were  the  closed  rule,  and  started  debat- 
ir^g  these  matters  before  the  House  under 
an  open  rule  which  I  am  satisfied  we 
could  follow  that  procedure.  Now  I  cer- 
tauily  very  .seriously  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  country,  the  best  I  can.  i( 
tills  IS  a  device  for  doing  It.  and  I  think 
a  is  this  fight  over  tiie  Rules  Committee 
last  year  was  a  phony;  It  was  not  to 
liberalize  the  procedure  and  to  allow 
matt<>rs  to  come  before  the  House  and  to 
have   the  House  work  Its  will. 

Fir.st.  the  Hou.s<»  can  work  Its  will  on 
Calendar  Wednesday  on  any  matter  that 
Ls  re;)orted  out  by  a  committee.  The 
matter  do<-.s  not  have  to  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

Second,  if  the  Committee  on  Rules 
does  attempt  to  have  closed  rules,  and 
that  WR.S  during  the  1930s.  It  Is  poiwlble 
for  the  House  to  vote  down  that  kind  of 
prrx't'dure.  In  many  respects,  I  am  de- 
fending the  Committee  on  Rules  against 
unfair  attacks  as  If  It  were  actually  a 
tx)ttleneck  in  our  House  procedure  when 
the  real  issue  is  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  is  accurately  reflecting  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  House  and  cannot 
tliwart  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
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House,  and  this  is  a  very  convenient 
opportunity  to  drive  home  this  point, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ONEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  for 
the  record,  I  think  It  should  be  said  that 
2  years  ago  some  32  of  us  did  ask  for 
the  privilege  of  an  oc>en  rule  in  order 
that  we  might  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  temporary  Increase  in  the  national 
debt  ceiling  then  being  considered.  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  had  that  op- 
ixirt unity  at  that  time,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  that  opportunity  at  this  time. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  in  its  wisdom. 
apparently,  has  felt  that  on  a  matter  of 
this  sensitivity,  the  House  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  possessing  sufficient  discern- 
ment en  masse  to  make  prudent  and 
judicious  disposition  of  this  bill  under 
an  open  rule.  I  shall  not  quarrel  with 
that  conclusion.  If  it  is  a  conclusion, 
beyond  saying  I  would  like  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  was  six>nsored  by 
some  32  of  us  as  a  group  which  would 
have  committed  the  Congress  In  future 
years  to  a  systematic  plan  of  annual 
reductions  of  the  national  debt. 

For  that  reason  I  would  go  against  a 
rlo.sed  rule.  Beyond  this  I  can  recognize 
the  judgment  of  the  Rules  Committee 
and  respect  its  wisdom,  but  I  think  it 
should  be  said  for  the  record  that  there 
are  some  of  us  who  would  like  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  present  amendments. 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  ONEILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUliS.  I  think  the  membership 
should  note  that  the  Rules  Committee 
in  this  Instance  is  responding  to  the 
request  which  I  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  No  one 
can  criticize  the  Rules  Committee  be- 
cause It  reports  legislation  to  the  House 
providing  for  a  closed  rule  when  that 
committee  Is  doing  exactly  what  the 
membership  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Instructed  Its  chairman  to 
a.sk  the  Rules  Committee  to  do.  They 
instructed  me  as  chairman  and  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Rules  Committee. 
This  decision  was  made  within  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

It  is  true  that  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CurtisI,  has  in  the 
past  opposed  a  request  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  a  closed  rule,  but 
that  view  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri is  not  shared  within  the  committee 
by  all  of  his  Republican  colleagues  on 
the  committee.  So  this  Is  not  a  request 
that  we  made  on  the  Rules  Committee 
as  a  result  of  a  vote  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee; this  decision  was  shared  by  many 
of  the  colleagues  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis]  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  just  as  has  heen  the 
case  in  the  past  when  this  matter  has 
been  before  us. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   O'NEILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  simply 
want  to  confirm  the  statement  of  the 
chairman.     What  he  says   is   certainly 


true,  and  I  did  not  want  to  mislead  any- 
one into  thinking  that  I  had  been  able 
to  prevail  with  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  but  this 
is  an  issue  that  I  hope  someday  will 
prevail.  There  is  no  question,  as  the 
chairman  stated,  that  the  majority  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
quested the  chairman  to  ask  for  a  closed 
rule. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  think  the  matter  of  a  closed 
rule  is  the  issue.  I  just  want  to  have  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  en- 
lighten me  and  the  other  Members  if  we 
would  have  an  open  rule  what  is  the 
worst  that  could  happen?  Are  there 
more  than  three  amendments  that  could 
be  offered  to  the  bill,  mainly  to  change 
the  amount? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  think  a  good  many 
amendments  could  be  offered.  There  Is 
a  great  possibility  that  somebody  might 
want  to  hamstring  Federal  borrowing. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  someone 
might  offer  an  amendment  that  would 
destroy  the  borrowing  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  in  other 
words,  there  could  be  a  limit  up>on  the 
bill  that  would  hamstring  the  borrowing 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and 
we  cannot  allow  such  a  thing  to  happen 
as  a  matter  of  good  housekeeping. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Further  answering  the 
inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
as  to  the  tjT>e  of  amendment  that  would 
be  in  order  to  this  bill  if  an  op>en  rule 
were  granted,  the  rate  of  interest  to  be 
paid  on  Government  bonds  could  be  af- 
fected by  an  amendment.  The  deposit 
of  Federal  funds  within  Federal  Reserve 
banks  could  be  affected  by  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill.  The  time  of  the  is- 
suance of  Government  securities  could 
be  affected  within  this  bill;  anything 
that  has  to  do  with  the  Federal  debt 
which  was  provided  for  under  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Loan  Act  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  to  say  that 
the  rate  of  interest  could  be  considered 
as  germane  to  amending  the  Second 
Liberty  Loan  Act? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  It  is  in  that  act 
that  we  have  this  4^4  percent.  In  addi- 
tion you  could  have  amendments  affect- 
ing open  market  operations. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Is  the  gentleman  fear- 
ful the  interest  rate  might  be  raised? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  was  simply  trying  to 
answer  the  question  as  to  what  kind  of 
amendments  could  be  offered.  It  is  not 
as  simple  or  as  free  in  the  offering  of 
amendments  as  some  might  think. 

Mr.  AVERY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  are  dealing  with 
what  I  consider  to  be  at  the  moment  a 
very  sensitive  matter  when  we  talk  about 
the  handling  of  our  own  obligations  and 
what  we  might  do  in  the  process  of 
passing  legislation  affecting  those  obli- 
gations and  providing  for  the  refinanc- 


ing of  them  as  they  come  due.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  we  could  take  some  action — 
I  know  none  of  us  would  want  to  do 
that — that  would  have  a  very  disturbing 
effect  upon  the  market  value  of  other 
bonds  as  well  as  these  bonds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Earlier  in  this  debate 
or  colloquy,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas said  he  knew  of  no  amendments  to 
be  offered.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
if  this  is  opened  up  I  will  be  happy  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  was  not  referring  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  was  referring 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown]  who  said  if  it  is  opened  up  he 
had  no  amendments.  I  was  assuming 
my  good  friend  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]  had  no  amendments  to  offer. 
They  were  the  ones  making  the  point 
it  should  be  considered  imder  an  open 
rule,  but  they  had  no  amendments  in 
mind.  That  is  what  I  was  referring  to. 
I  know  the  gentleman  wants  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  would  want 
to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  Rules  Committee 
is  always  reluctant  to  report  a  closed 
rule,  but  in  this  case  it  was  upon  the 
insistence  of  the  membership  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  because  of 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The   previous   question   was   ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
I>eared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  ixiint  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKIER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  258,  nays  133,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  42,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.    17 

1 

YEAS— 258 

Abbltt 

Byrne,  Pa. 

DingeU 

Addonlzlo 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Donohue 

Albert 

Cabin 

Downing 

Alexander 

Cannon 

Doyle 

Arends 

Carey 

Dulskl 

Ashley 

Celler 

Dwyer 

Asplnall 

Chamberlain 

Edmondson 

Avery 

Chelf 

Elliott 

Baker 

Chenoweth 

Everett 

Baldwin 

Clark 

Evlns 

Barrett 

Goad 

PaUon 

Bates 

Cohelan 

Farbeteln 

Beckworth 

Conte 

FasceU 

Betta 

Cook 

Feighan 

Blatnik 

Corbett 

Fen ton 

Boggs 

Corman 

Finnegan 

Boland 

Curt  In 

Flno 

Boiling 

CurtU,  Mass. 

Flood 

BoQner 

Daddarlo 

Flynt 

Boykln 

Daniels 

Fogarty 

Breeding 

DavlB,  John  W. 

Ford 

Brewster 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Brooks 

Delaney 

FraHer 

BroyblU 

Dent 

Friedcl 

Buckley 

Denton 

Oallagher 

Burke,  Ky. 

Diggs 

Garland 

i 
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Ouramta 

McOow^ 

Raven.  Cblo. 

GTf 

Menui 

Aooasr 

Oatblnci 

Rostsnkowskl 

OUlmo 

Mack 

Roorti 

OUbert 

Maddaa 

Ruthecford 

Olann 

Mahoa 

Ryan 

Gonzalez 

Main  lard 

St  Germain 

Ormnabau 

MarshaU 

Santangelo 

Orant 

Martin.  Maaa. 

Saund 

Cray 

Ma.40n 

Saylor 

Oreeo.  Oreg. 

Mathiaa 

Snhneebell 

Gre*n.  Pa. 

Matthews 

Selden 

Ortfflths 

Miller.  Clem 

Shelley 

Ha«an.  0«. 

MUUken 

Sheppard 

Ha«en.  Calif. 

Mills 

Shipley 

Halleck 

Moeller 

Shrtrer 

Halpeni 

Montoya 

Slkes 

Hantlnc 

Moorhaad,  Pa. 

Slak 

Hardy 

Morgan 

Slack 

Harrla 

Moms 

Smith.  Iowa 

Harrison.  Va. 

Morrison 

Smith.  Mlas. 

Harv«y,  Mich. 

Mors* 

Smith.  Va. 

Healey 

Mom 

Spence 

Hubert 

Mult«r 

Staggers 

Hachler 

Murphy 

Steed 

Hemptklll 

Murray 

Stephena 

Henderson 

Matcher 

Stubblefleld 

Herlong 

Nedzl 

Sullivan 

Holineld 

NIX 

Taylor 

Holland 

Norblad 

Taague.  Calif. 

Ichord.  Mo 

Norrell 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tnouye 

O-BTlen.  ni. 

Thomas 

Jannan 

O'Brien.  W.T. 

Thompson.  La 

Jennlzici 

OHara.  lU. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Joelson 

Olsen 

Thorn  berry 

Johnson.  Ollf 

O'Neill 

Toll 

Jotuiaon,  ICd. 

Oamera 

Trimble 

Johnaon.  Wla. 

Oatertag 

Tuc* 

Jonea.  Aia. 

Patman 

Tupper 

J'^nes.  Mo. 

Perkins 

Udall   Morrlv  K 

jTidd 

PetstMn 

Ullman 

KaraMn 

Ptoat 

Vanik 

KarUi 

PhUbIn 

Van  Z&ndt 

Kast«n  meter 

Pike 

Vinson 

Km 

PUchar 

WalLhauaer 

Kaith 

Poaga 

W  altar 

Kelly 

PoweU 

Wacu 

Keo«h 

Price 

WeU 

KUcora 

Puclnakl 

Wastland 

King.  Caitf. 

PurcaU 

WhaUey 

King.  Utah 

Quia 

Whttener 

Kluczynakl 

Randall 

Wickers  ham 

KoraaCBT 

Baaos 

WUlnall 

Kowalakl 

Rauaa 

WUllams 

KuBkel 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

WUson,  Calif 

Landrum 

Rlrera,  Alaska 

Tates 

L*n« 

Bhrera.  B.C. 

Toung 

Robaru.  Ala. 

Younger 

LeslnakJ 

Roberta.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Li  bona  tl 

Rodlno 

HATS— 133 

Eslenko 

Ab«nMthy 

Dom 

Moore 

AdaU 

Dowdy 

Moorehead. 

Alfard 

Dumo 

Ohio 

Alger 

Plnrtley 

Moahsr 

Anderam, 

Plaber 

Nelsen 

Minn. 

Forrester 

Nysaard 

Andarsoo.  ill. 

Prellnghuysezi 

PassiKan 

Andrews 

OaTtn 

Pelly 

Aah  brook 

OoodaO 

Pillion 

Aahmora 

Doodling 

Plrme 

AuchlncloM 

Oroea 

Poll 

Ayrea 

Haley 

Ray 

Baring 

H^l 

Relfal 

Barry 

Harrlaon.  Wyo. 

RobJson 

Battln 

Uaraha 

Rogars,  Pla. 

Becker 

Harrey.  tnd. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Beerrnann 

Hleatand 

Roudebuah 

Belcher 

Hoeren 

Rousselot 

Bell 

Hoffman.  HI. 

St   George 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Horan 

Schadeberg 

Berry 

Hoam«r 

Schenck 

Blitch 

Hull 

Scherer 

Bolton 

Jensen 

Sohwetker 

Bow 

Johansen 

Srhwengel 

BromweU 

Jonas 

S»--ott 

Brown 

Kearns 

Scran  ton 

Bruce 

King.  NY. 

Seely-Brown 

Burleaoa 

Knok 

Short 

Caaey 

Kyi 

Slier 

Cederberg 

Laird 

Smuh,  Calif. 

Chiperttald 

lAngea 

Springer 

CJiurch 

Latta 

Stafford 

Clancy 

Lennon 

Tttber 

Collier 

Llpacomb 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Col  mar 

Mcculloch 

Tollefsou 

Cramer 

McDonough 

Utt 

Cunningham 

Melnttrs 

Van  Pelt 

CurtU.  Mo. 

McMUlaa 

Waggonner 

Dague 

McSwevi 

Weaver 

Davis. 

McVsy 

Wharton 

JaiaMO. 

MaeOregor 

Whltten 

Derounlaa 

Martin.  Nste. 

WCson.  Ind. 

Derwlnakl 

May 

Winstssd 

DevtiM 

Meader 

Wnght 

Dole 

Michel 

Domlnick 

MinshaU 

AMSWKRXD  "PBCSKHT- 
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Addabbo 

Ortflin 

Monagan 

Anfuso 

Oubaer 

Mouldsr 

Bailey 

Hansen 

O-Hara.  Mtch. 

Basa.N.H. 

Hays 

UKonjikl 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Rains 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Huddleaton 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Brademas 

Kirwan 

Riehlman 

Bray 

KUchln 

Roosevelt 

Broouifl'^ld 

Lind-say 

Slhal 

Burke.  Mass. 

Iviser 

Stratton 

Couley 

Ma:.:i.lUSOIi 

Thompito.n.  N  J 

Dawson 

Merrow 

WlUU 

Dooley 

Ml'.ler. 

Ell-iworth 

C><»or«e  P 

Fulton 

Miller.  NY 

So  the  resolution  was  asr^^f^d  to 
The   Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  KLrwan  fur,  with  Mr    Kitch'.n  agulnst 
Mr.  Hays  for.  with  Mr    Moulder  a^'alnst 
Mr.     Monagan     for,     with     Mr      O'Konskl 
against. 

Mr.   Anr'a5<3   f  >r.   with   Mr    Fulton  against 
Mr.    Bennett    of    Michigan    for.    with    Mr 
Brajr  against. 

Mr.  pn'Mman  fuT.  With  Hi.  Kllburn 
against. 

Mr.  wn:i8  for.  with  Mr  HofTman  nf  Michi- 
gan against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.     Addabbo     with     Mr      Ban     of     New 

Hampahlre. 

Mr.    Thompson    of    New    Jersey    with    Mr 

Broumfleid. 

Mr.  OHara  of  Michigan  with  Mr    Mern  w 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr  Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr  Rains  with  Mr  Stbal 

Mr  Bailey  with  Mr  Dooler. 

Mr    Stratton   with   }iT    Lindsay. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr  Orima 

Mr    Magnuson  with  Mr.  Ellsworth 

Mr.   George   P    MiUer   with   Mr.   Gubscr 

Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee  with  Mr    Rhodes  of 

Arizona. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  genUeoum  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rumlman]  who  Is  at  Cape 
Canaveral  and.  who,  iX  present,  would 
have  Toted  "yea."  I  therefore  withdraw 
my  vote  of  'nay"  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  ih*^* 
Ubie. 

Mr.  MILL.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  it&elf  into  Hie  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  {KJL  10050)  to  provide  for  a  further 
temporary  Increase  In  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houso 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
."^ideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  10030,  with  XL-. 
Jennings  in  the  chair. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  reading 
of  the  bill  was  di.spensed  with. 

The  CH.MRMAN.  Under  the  rule  tlif* 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  LMr.  Mills  1 
will  be  recognized  for  1 '  2  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  M.\son  ! 
for  1  '2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills]. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bin 
H.R.  10050  was  reported  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Conunittee  after  the  com- 
mittee    heard     the     Secretary     of     the 


Treasury  and  the  Oeputy  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  explain  to  us  what 
the  situation  is  with  respect  to  our  po- 
tential obllgatloas  for  the  remainder  of 
thi.s  fLscal  year  under  legislation  which 
is  in  existence  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  bill  provides  a 
temporary  addition  of  $2  billion  In  the 
debt  limitation  in  efTect  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962.  Presently  there  la  In  effect 
a  temporary  addition  of  $13  billion  rais- 
m^'  the  statutory  debt  limit  from  the 
permanent  level  of  $285  billion  to  a  tem- 
porary level  of  $298  billion.  This  tem- 
PKJiiiry  increase  Is  la  effect  for  the 
balance  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  that 
IS.  un'wil  June  30. 

The  present  bill  which  Increases  the 
temporary  statutor>'  debt  limit  by  $3  bil- 
lion will  permit  the  public  debt  to  rise 
during  the  bcdance  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  to  a  level  of  $300  billion. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  not  recom- 
mending any  action  with  respect  to  the 
debt  limit  beyond  June  30  of  this  year. 
We  will  not  be  able  to  malce  a  useful 
recommendation  on  that  matter  until  we 
know  more  of  the  expenditure  and  reve- 
nue outlook.  If  I  may  repeat  this  point, 
the  present  bill  does  not  deal  at  all  with 
the  rocommendatlon  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  providing  a  public  debt  limit  of 
$308  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  $2  billion  temporary  addition  pro- 
vided in  the  present  bill  is  required  to 
deal  with  the  immediate  flnancinf  i>rob- 
lems  In  setting  the  debt  limitation  In 
the  past,  we  have  given  particular  at- 
tention to  the  Treasury  situation  at  the 
15th  of  each  month. 

Oenerally,  whatever  taxes  are  due  in 
a  particular  month  are.  under  present 
law.  due  on  the  15th  or  later  IT  the  l&th 
Ls  a  weekend.  When  tax  payments  are 
mailed  close  to  the  15th.  they  may  not 
be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  tax  and 
loan  accounts  until  a  few  days  after  the 
15th.  In  any  case,  we  find  that  during 
the  first  2  weeks  of  each  month  expendi- 
tures which  go  on  at  a  regular  rate  run 
ahead  of  receipts  and  the  peak  deficit 
each  month  is  Just  before  the  buzvched 
tax   collections  around    the   15t2L 

In  setting  an  actual  debt  limit,  we 
have  calculated  that  the  Treasury 
should  have  a  minimum  operating  bal- 
ance in  the  Federal  Reserre  banks  and 
tl>e  depositaries  of  $3^2  billion.  This  is 
only  2  weeks  of  expenditures.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  borrowed  the  assumption 
that  the  Treasury  should  hare  %2  bil- 
lion in  unused  borrowing  authority  to 
deal  with  unexpected  develofxnents  and 
to  provide  some  flexibility  In  debt  man- 
agement operations.  Clearly  the  cost  of 
debt  management  is  increased  If  the 
Treasury  must  borrow  from  day  to  day 
just  what  It  needs.  Ef&clent  debt  man- 
agement requires  occasional  larger  bor- 
rowings, particularly  as  the  market  is 
favorable  for  floating  new  debt. 

Applying  these  criteria,  the  debt  situa- 
tion will  be  unreasonably  tight  under 
the  present  $298  billion  ceilinc  on  March 
15  and  on  June  15.  On  March  16  the 
Treasury  s  best  estimate  now  Is  that  the 
entire  debt  ceiling  would  be  exhausted  in 
maintaining  its  minimum  working  bal- 
ance and  there  would  be  no  allowazice 
for  contingencies.  The  situation  Is 
hkely    to   be  even   tighter  on   Jime   15 
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when  the  existing  public  debt  limitation 
would  not  even  permit  the  Treasury  to 
maintain  Its  normal  minimum  working 
balance.  To  deal  with  these  problems, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
agreed  with  the  Presidoit  that  this  pub- 
lic debt  limitation  should  be  raised  tem- 
porarily to  $300  billion  for  the  balance 
of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

When  this  committee  last  brought  be- 
fore the  Congress  its  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  statutory  debt  limi- 
tation for  the  fiscal  year  1962.  we  applied 
the  same  criteria  of  minimum  working 
balance  and  allowance  for  contingen- 
cies. The  thing  that  has  changed  since 
our  recommendation  of  last  June  has 
been  principally  the  Government  ex- 
penditure picture.  Compared  to  what 
we  expected  in  June  of  last  year,  esti- 
mated Federal  expenditures  have  risen 
by  $4  billion  and  receipts  have  risen  by 
$700  million,  making  an  Increase  in  the 
deficit  to  be  financed  of  $3.3  biUion.  We 
are  only  able  to  translate  this  into  a 
somewhat  smaller  increase  in  the  debt 
limitation  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  closer  to  the  actual  time  of  borrow- 
ing and  we  can  get  by  with  a  somewhat 
smaller  allowance  for  contingencies. 

If  the  members  of  the  Committee  will 
look  at  page  4  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  they  will  see 
the  estimates  that  are  made  now  of  what 
the  public  debt,  subject  to  this  limita- 
tion, may  be  at  periodic  Intervals,  the 
15th  of  the  month  and  the  last  of  the 
month  for  February,  March.  April,  May, 
and  June. 

Members  will  observe  that  with  re- 
spect to  June  25.  next.  It  Is  anticipated, 
if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  cash 
balances  on  hand  on  that  day  of  $3>3 
blllioiii  there  wiU  be  $299.2  billion  of  debt 
outstanding,  leaving  only  $800  million 
of  flexibility  In  the  size  of  the  debt  on 
that  day,  under  the  celling  which  is  con- 
templated in  this  legislation. 

It  would  appear,  therefore.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
to  meet  the  obligations  that  have  been 
created  and  are  outstanding,  this  celling 
must  be  raised  for  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year  or  else  we  place  the  Secretai-y 
of  the  Treasury  In  the  position  of  doing 
one  of  two  things:  First,  if  we  do  not 
provide  this  additional  celling,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  could  direct  one 
of  the  other  Government  agencies  that 
has  authority  to  borrow  money — the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  ex- 
ample— to  go  Into  the  open  market  and 
Issue  Its  own  securities  to  redeem  the 
.securities  that  the  Treasury  had  pur- 
chased from  that  agency — In  the  ex- 
ample given,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that 
would  be  a  desirable  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Why 
not?  He  would  be  requiring  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  go  to  the 
public  to  borrow  money  to  pay  obliga- 
tions presently  due  the  Secretary'  of  the 
Treasury. 

When  this  was  done  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Bob  Anderson,  our  very  warm  personal 
friend,  at  a  time  when  he  was  cutting 
himself  a  little  thin  in  his  request  for 


an  Increase  in  the  debt  ceiling,  he  had 
FNMA  do  that.  FNMA  went  to  the  pub- 
lic and  borrowed  almost  $800  million  to 
pay  obligations  held  against  FNMA  by 
the  Treasury.  What  was  the  result? 
FNMA  had  to  pay  out  $18  million  more 
in  that  process,  thereby  charging  against 
the  public  $18  million  more  than  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  have 
been  out  in  borrowing  on  his  authority 
direct  from  the  public. 

Thus  you  can  see  that  contrary  to 
what  some  of  my  friends  may  think, 
there  is  an  element  of  economy  with 
respect  to  the  adjustment  of  a  ceiling 
on  the  public  debt  that  may  have 
escaped  their  attention.  It  cannot  be 
said,  therefore,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
over  and  above  theory,  a  vote  against 
a  debt  ceiling  is  always  a  vote  represent- 
ing economy.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  called  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  our  friend  who  was  then  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  But  there  was  not 
anything  he  could  say  about  it,  there 
was  not  anything  he  could  do  about  it. 
He  had  just  misguessed.  He  and  the 
Congress  had  missed  in  their  estimate. 
But  as  a  result  the  American  people 
were  out  an  additional  $18  million  of 
cost  in  Interest  through  the  use  of  that 
device. 

I  am  told  by  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  If  he  is  not  given  this 
additional  authority,  he  is  forced  to  do 
exactly  what  his  predecessor  did,  except 
that  at  this  time  it  would  be  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  that  would 
be  required  to  go  to  the  public  and  float 
its  bonds  and  pay  for  existing  obliga- 
tions in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Now,  those  bonds  will  not  be  bought  by 
the  public  at  as  low  an  interest  rate  as 
will  regular  Government  bonds  issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  Act.  We 
would,  therefore,  of  course,  have  to  go 
out  and  pay  through  this  device  more  in- 
terest In  order  to  take  care  of  the  obliga- 
tions that  are  outstanding.  That  Is  one 
alternative.  Is  that  economy?  I  do  not 
believe  It  is. 

The  second  alternative  is  this:  If  the 
Secretary  does  not  borrow  through  that 
device,  we  force  him  to  the  point,  on 
January  15— if  his  estimates  are  right, 
and  the  estimates  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted have  proven  themselves  cor- 
rect— we  force  him  then  to  confine  him- 
self on  that  day  to  slightly  more  money 
on  hand  In  cash  than  It  costs  to  finance 
the  Federal  Government  and  Its  activi- 
ties for  a  5 -day  period.  Now,  maybe  he 
could  do  It;  maybe  he  could  not  do  It 
within  this  amount  of  cash. 

If  he  could  not  do  it,  what  would  be 
his  other  alternative?  He  would  have 
to  cut  back  somewhere  in  the  rate  of 
spending  that  has  been  set  by  act  of 
Congress.  Regardless  of  who  caused  us 
to  do  It.  the  Congress  did  set  the  rate; 
we  cannot  escape  that;  we  cannot  escape 
the  fact  that  by  majority  vote  the  Con- 
gress has  fixed  the  rate  of  Government 
spending.  We  made  that  commitment 
by  reason  of  these  existing  programs. 
Now.  are  we  going  to  put  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  the  posi- 
tion of  exercising  that  kind  of  au- 
thority?   We  are  going  to  give  him  such 


authority,  and  do  not  think  we  are  not, 
if  it  comes  to  this  second  alternative, 
that  is,  of  having  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
Government  spending.  Such  a  course 
would  give  him  the  authority  to  make 
the  decision  as  to  where  the  cuts  will  be. 
Where  will  they  be?  Does  anyone 
know?  Of  course  not.  But,  I  do  not 
want  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury the  authority  to  make  arbitrary  cuts 
anywhere  along  the  line  any  more  than 
I  want  to  give  him  authority  to  do  any- 
thing else  that  I  do  not  want  him  to  do. 
This  is  a  responsibiUty  of  the  Congress. 

Now.  I  do  not  think  he  would  go  that 
route.  I  think  what  he  would  do  would 
be  to  go  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  borrow  this  more  ex- 
pensive money.  I  think  that  is  what  he 
would  have  to  do.  That  is  not  economi- 
cal. That  is  not  economy.  So,  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  argue  that  when  we 
vote  against  a  ceiling  Increase — not  the 
debt  itself  but  a  ceiling  Increase — how 
can  we  say  that  we  are  voting  for  econ- 
omy? We  are  not.  There  is  no  element 
of  economy  In  it. 

Now,  we  may  be  trying  to  con'vince 
somebody  that  we  are  against  the  ma- 
jority position  taken  by  the  Congress 
on  expenditures;  in  many  instances  a 
position  that  we  participated  in  after  we 
have  looked  at  the  total  of  what  we  have 
done  and  do  not  like  it  as  we  see  It.  Ac- 
tually, I  have  often  wondered — as  did  one 
of  my  most  revered  colleagues  on  this 
committee,  our  late  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  departed,  and 
who  served  as  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee  for  a  time — I 
have  often  wondered  what  la  the  real 
purpose  of  a  debt  cellinf ,  anyway.  And 
our  very  distinguished  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  from  the  State  of 
New  York  [Mrs.  St.  Geokgz]  raised  the 
same  question  when  I  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

I  remember  that  my  colleague,  the 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Simp- 
son],  earlier  raised  the  same  question 
■with  respect  to  the  testimony  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  15  of  the  rec- 
ord of  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  January 
17,  1958 — and  I  am  quoting  from  my 
departed  colleague's  question — there  is 
the  following: 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  why  there  Is  such  a  tremendous 
concern  about  the  debt  limit — 

Not  the  debt  but  the  debt  limit — 

inasmuch  as  all  you  use  the  money  for  Is  to 
pay  bills  and  the  bills  are  the  result  of  appro- 
priations which  are  made  by  the  Congress. 
Why  Is  there  a  hesitancy  in  requesting  au- 
thority to  increase? 

Secretary  Anderson.  Mr.  Simpson,  of 
course  what  we  do  in  the  Treasury  is  to  pay 
the  checks  for  the  bills  which  are  drawn 
against  us  for  operations  of  the  Oovemment. 
or  for  investment,  or  for  purchases  by  all  of 
the  agencies  of  the  Government,  as  you  have 
indicated.  I  am  sure  that  the  existence  of 
the  debt  limitation  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  Constitution  gives  the  Congress  the 
power  to  borrow  money. 

I  think,  imdoubtedly.  this  colloquy  be- 
tween our  friend  from  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
brought  to  the  fore  the  basic  point  of 
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Why  a  ceiling  at  all?  U  that  is  its  piir- 
po6C,  do  we  not  want  to  give  this  exten- 
sion of  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treaaury,  this  ceiling  within  which  he 
must  operate  in  a  way  that  permits  him 
to  manage  the  public  debt  in  the  most 
economical  manner  possible?  Is  that 
not  the  issue?  We  talk  in  terms  of  the 
size  of  the  debt;  yes.  I  do  not  like  the 
fact  that  we  have  to  come  in  here  be- 
cause the  size  of  the  debt  has  increased, 
increased  since  June  1961,  by  an  addi- 
tional deficit  of  almost  $4  billion  over 
what  we  then  predicted.  I  do  not  like 
that  any  more  than  you  lUte  it  The 
fact  is  before  us.  however,  that  there  is 
a  deficit  now  contemplated  for  this  fiscal 
year  of  $7  billion  instead  of  $3  7  billion 
which  was  the  deficit  we  had  before  u.-> 
as  an  estimate  when  we  asked  you  to 
grant  tliis  temporary  authority  of  $13 
billion  in  June  1961 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  what  constitutes 
that  change?  Three  billion  dollars  of  it 
occurred  as  a  result  of  what  developed 
after  this  debt  ceiling  was  passed  last 
June — arising  from  the  issues  involved 
in  the  Berlin  situation  and  our  sceedini^ 
up  in  trying  to  face  that  problem  Tliat 
accounts  for  $3  billion  of  it.  In  addition 
to  that,  it  developed  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  primarily  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  ^lad 
to  have  $737  million  more  than  was  esti- 
mated it  would  need  in  June  due  to  better 
crops  than  anticipated.  There  was  an 
Increase  of  $300  million  in  the  cost  of 
handling  the  public  debt  over  what  was 
estimated  in  June.  There  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  spending  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
of  $250  million,  and  an  increase  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  $160  mil- 
lion since  our  estimates  of  June  last 
year.  There  were  some  reductions,  but 
the  total  adds  up  to  these  figures,  largely 
from  these  operations  that  I  have  given 
you  with  reference  to  these  particular 
increases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  did  we  as  a  majority- 
voting  in  the  House — yes;  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration — provide  for 
a  speedup  in  our  military  posture  of  S3 
billion?  Of  course  we  did  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  We  had  no  control  in 
this  Congress  over  this  additional  esti- 
mate for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  by  a  majority  vote  we  provided  for 
that  situation.  We  had  no  control  over 
this  $300  million  of  additional  intere.st 
required  to  finance  the  public  debt  It 
was  due  in  part  to  an  increase  in  tiie 
rate  of  interest.  It  was  due  in  part  to 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  debt 

We  provided  the  additional  money  for 
the  Space  Administration.  We  provided 
the  additional  money  for  the  Atomic 
E]nergy  Commission.  We  thought  it  wa.s 
the  proper  thing  to  do.  I  ask  you  now. 
regardless  what  the  picture  looks  like,  no 
matter  how  we  mr.y  abhor  the  overall 
result,  if  it  is  not  good  common.sense  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
finance  this  In  the  most  economical  way 
possible  to  him.  That  is  all  we  are  ask- 
ing, to  provide  him  the  tools  to  do  that 
job. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman  will  th^' 
gentleman  yield  ^ 


Mr  MILUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  OROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  Com- 
mittee, with  Secretary  Dillon,  explored 
the  use  of  Public  Law  86-567  which  pro- 
vides for  a  $5  billion  cushion' 

Mr.  MILLS  Yes.  we  explored  the 
possibility  of  the  use  of  every  law  I 
wonder  if  my  friend,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  explored  the  possibility  of  what 
might  happen  if  that  were  u.sed"* 
Mr  GROSS  If  what  were  used'' 
Mr  MILL5  If  that  authority  to 
which  you  reftr  were  used  I  would  sug- 
gest that  both  sides  of  these  questions 
have  to  be  considered  I  do  not  want  U) 
discuss  what  might  or  might  not  happen 
but  I  think  my  friend  should  do  as  I 
have  done,  look  into  the  possibilitie.s 
that  might  occur  as  a  result  of  the  us** 
of  that  authority  I  am  not  .saying  that 
It  is  dark  or  tarlhshakinK  or  drstruc- 
llve  of  our  way  of  life  but  there  are 
some  facets  of  it  that  I  think  my  friend 
would  want  to  look  into 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  sure  of  that,  but 
we  have  this  law  on  the  statut*'  books 
for  a  $5  billion  cushion 
Mr  MILLS  That  is  true 
Mr  GROSS  And  it  will  bf  up  for 
renewal  this  ypar  Why  renew  this  law 
if  It  is  not  going  to  be  used''  This  is  a 
printing-press  money  bill  I  was  never 
for  it. 

Mr  MILLS  This  Is  not  a  printing- 
press  money  bill 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  .^aymg  to  the  xen- 
tleman  that  Public  La-*  86-567  i.>  a  print- 
ing-press money  bill 

Mr  MILLS  That  is  the  very  point 
that  I  wanted  to  bring  to  the  genlle- 
rnans  attention  by  my  question  We 
certainly  do  not  want  to  be  financing 
Government  obligations  through  print- 
ing press  money,  do  we'' 

Mr  GROSS  Well  we  are  doing  It 
Mr.  MILLS  No.  we  are  not,  not 
through  this  bill  I  am  quite  wilhng  to 
stand  by  the  collective  judgment  of  this 
Congress  m  its  various  revenue  and  ex- 
l)enditure  decisions  The  exi.sting  debt 
problem  is  simply  tiie  outcome  of  these 
decisions-  — the  decision  to  defend  Ber- 
lin; to  not  increase  postal  rates  last 
year  to  provide  certain  public  works. 
and  the  rest.  Very  few  of  these  deci- 
sions were  unanimous  but  they  were 
ours  We  should  provide  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  with  adequate  financing 
to  carry  these  congressional  decisions 
into  effect. 

Mr  Chairman,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  am  inserting  at  this  p<jint 
a  letter  from  Secretary  Dillon  comm^-nt- 
mg  on  what  would  hapfjen  if  we  do  not 
note  an  increase  m  the  debt  ceiling 

SeCRKTART  or  THE  Treasirt 

Wa<htrigtoTi,   February    2<)     lj''>: 
H    11    Wu  BIRD    Mk.ls. 

Cuii'Trian     Cornnnttee  on    Wny»   u'xd    Mrari- 
H"U<f'  II'  Heprf  fit'ttirei 
W<i-<hiigti>ri     D  C 

Dfar  Ms  Chairma.v  In  conmrtiou  with 
the  pendiiii?  bill  to  provide  a  t*-ip<)r.iry 
mrrea-'te  of  12  billion  in  the  public  debt  llmir 
you  have  ii-sKetl  nie  to  explain  what  wuii:d 
liHppien  if  the  incre?ise  w-^re  t.i  bf  der.le<i 
I:i  other  words  what  la  the  effect  in  debt 
m.^nagement  :t  the  Trea-iury  is  forred  to 
conduct  Its  debt  management  npfTH".<'!.-i 
under  too  tight  a  celling? 


Since  the  Trea«ury  must  obviously  meet 
the  Ciovernmenf »  obligation*  aa  they  become 
due.  and  since  to  do  »o  It  muat  borrow  when 
tax  and  other  revenues  fall  abort  of  thU  ob- 
jective, the  answer  I*  plain  I(  the  debt 
celling  is  loo  tight  to  permit  finding  the 
necessary  funds  by  public  debt  borrowing 
then  the  Treasury  Department  must  reeort 
ttj  special  iperatlons  U)  find  the  needed 
funds  There  are.  In  fact,  other  waya  in 
which  the  Treasury  may  within  limlU  find 
funds  without  res<jrt  to  public  debt  financ- 
ing Kor  example,  we  can  ask  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  to  utlUae  Its  author- 
ity to  borrow  funds  by  selling  to  banks  crop 
loan  obligations  which  CCC  hjid  previously 
purtha«eJ  CCC  will  then  use  the  funds  to 
rt-puy  Its  Indebtedness  to  the  Treasury 
\^■hlle  ihi.^  can  pvit  the  Treasury  In  funds. 
1'  is  objectionable  because  the  coet  of  thr 
t).  rrf'wlng  Is  more  expensive  than  an  ordl- 
nar-,    Treasury  public  debt  flnandnc. 

Indeed,  the  Report  of  the  Comptroller 
c>e.;eral  i<f  the  United  mates  for  the  fiscal 
year  196tf  sh.irply  crltlclaed  the  Treasury  for 
persuading  FKMA  to  borrow  soms  $707  mll- 
U>in  under  lu  statutory  authority  st  an  In- 
tt-rest  rate  that  was  about  aeven-etcbths  rf 
1  percent  more  than  the  Treasury  would 
base  had  to  pay  had  It  Issued  Its  own  oblt- 
Kations  uf  similar  maturltlea.  Secretary 
Anderson  in  a  reply  to  this  criticism  advised 
the  Comptroller  General  by  letter  dated 
March  1 1  1»0O.  that  the  Treasury  was  forced 
i<>  resort  to  this  special  device  since  Its  out- 
standing public  debt  was  only  some  tSOO 
million  below  the  statutory  debt  limit  and 
lt.^  rash  balances  were  Inaclequats  to  over- 
come the  difference  Thus  both  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  and  the 
rep  y  <>f  Secretary  Anderson  w«r«  Justl- 
»ab>  By  being  forced  to  manage  the  debt 
.It  a  level  i<kj  cloee  to  the  debt  celling.  Sec- 
ret iry  Anderwjn  was  able  to  meet  the  prob- 
;em  but  only  at  an  added  expense  to  the 
United  ^^tates  of  some  >10  million  over  the 
life  of  the  PNMA  Issue 

Ac<  ordingly,  Hr  Chairman,  It  Is  clear  that 
i\  failure  to  receive  from  the  Cnngrma  the 
temp<  rary  Increase  In  the  public  debt  limit 
wi:;  force  the  Treasury  to  obtain  ths  needed 
fiinds  at  substantially  greater  expense  to 
thie  public  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case 
sincerely  yours. 

Douglas  Duxom 

Mr  M.\SON  Mr  Chalmum.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  listened  to  a 
very  persuasive  and  quite  convincing 
statement  of  the  chairman  of  th«;  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  on  this  prob- 
lem of  Increasing  temporarily  at  least. 
the  debt  ceilln '  by  $2  billion.  He  has 
made  a  very  convincing  statement  of  the 
lued  for  doing  that  I  want  to  say  this, 
however  that  I  have  never  voted  to 
incrcus*'  the  debt  ceilmg.  only  in  war- 
time when  It  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Then  I  did  And  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
t  mcreaso  the  debt  ceiling  today.  I  feel 
thiit  this  Congress  should  do  as  I  have 
always  done  personally;  I  have  lived 
■Aithin  my  income  unless  faced  with  an 
emirk;ency  that  had  to  be  financed. 

Pers<inally,  I  .see  no  emergency  facing; 
this  Nation  today  if — if  the  Congress  will 
only  cut  its  cloth  to  suit  its  pocketbook 
But  tluit  IS  .something  this  Congress  does 
not  do  The  majority  of  the  Members 
of  thii  Coiiiire.ss,  and  I  am  not  referring 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  like  to  spend 
more  than  is  comini,'  In.  And  so  they 
vote  to  spend  it  Therefore,  when  they 
vote  to  .sjx'nd  it.  of  course,  they  have  to 
see  to  It  that  it  is  paid  some  way  or  an- 
other, and  if  It  IS  to  be  paid  by  increas- 
ing  the  debt  ceiling,   why  that  la  the 
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only  way  to  do  it.  Bui  those  Members 
of  this  Congress  who  have  not  been  vot- 
ing for  the  appropriations,  that  are  more 
than  the  receipts  of  the  Oovemment, 
should  not  feel  under  obligation  to  vote 
to  increase  this  debt  ceiling.  I  do  not 
feel  that  way  and  I  shaU  not  vote  to 
Increase  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  substance  is 
my  attitude  upon  this  question  before 
us  today.  I  voted  for  the  rule  to  bring 
this  before  the  House  .so  the  House  could 
vote  Its  will  on  the  question  of  Increasing 
this  debt  celling  or  not  to  increase  it. 
I  voted  for  the  rule.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  anyone  should  not  vote  for 
the  rule.  That  is  my  attitude  on  this 
question  that  is  before  the  House. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  KnoxI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  p>olnt  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  legislation  before  us, 
H.R.  10050.  to  increase  the  public  debt 
limit  by  $2  billion,  bringing  the  total  debt 
limit  to  $300  billion  lor  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  year  1962.  Thus,  the  total 
temporary  Increase  in  effect  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  fiscal  year  Is  $15  billion. 

Nothing  has  occurred  since  January 
20.  1961.  in  Federal  fiscal  affairs  that 
convinces  me  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion has  a  determined  desire  to  live 
within  the  limitation  of  Federal  reve- 
nues. Since  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion took  office  the  projected  rate  of  ex- 
penditures of  the  Fetleral  Government 
has  Increased  by  more  than  $1  billion 
per  month  and  is  still  Increasing.  Con- 
gress Is  not  obligated  to  accept  blindly 
the  budgetary  recommendations  of  the 
administration.  Indeed,  Congress  Is  ob- 
ligated to  exercise  its  judgment  as  to 
priorities  of  programs  so  as  not  to  Im- 
pair our  national  strength  through 
waste  and  extravagance. 

The  debt  celling  has  had  no  restrain- 
ing effect  upon  the  starting  of  new  do- 
mestic programs  nor  In  restricting  the 
expansion  of  programs  already  In  exist- 
ence. In  short  the  debt  celling  has  not 
kept  us  from  spending  ourselves  further 
Into  debt. 

The  mall  coming  to  my  ofBce  since 
the  first  of  the  year  reveals  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  my  constitu- 
ents do  not  favor  the  Increasing  of  so- 
called  Federal  Goverrmient  giveaway 
programs.  My  constituents  know  that 
we  must  bring  to  a  halt  the  wasteful  and 
unnecessary  spending  In  Washington  If 
we  are  to  avoid  destruction  of  the  dol- 
lar and  the  imposition  of  our  debts  on 
future  generations. 

Some  Members  will  excuse  an  affirma- 
tive vote  by  the  rationalization  that  we 
must  get  ourselves  out  of  this  mess  and 
the  only  way  we  can  do  it  is  to  increase 
our  debt  limitation.  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit to  the  House  membership  that  an- 
other course  Is  open  and  that  Is  to  live 
within  our  means.  Let  the  spenders 
come  forward  with  the  way  to  pay.  Con- 
gress should  follow  the  straightforward 


course  of  livlnx  within  the  limits  of  our 
willingness  to  pay  our  way. 

I  am  (Hiposed  to  the  spending  and 
borrowing  fiscal  folly  of  this  admlnistra- 
ti<ui.  Increasing  the  public  debt  limita- 
tion must  cease  to  be  the  expedient  way 
and  become  an  unheard  method  of  con- 
ducting the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Our  national  security  is 
at  stake. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Citrtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  voted  against  the  rule  because  I 
felt  It  should  be  open,  but  I  explained  the 
reason  behind  that.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
bill  and  I  think  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  has  expressed  my  reaisons.  I 
might  say  those  are  the  reasons  of  the 
majority  mi  my  side  of  the  committee  for 
supporting  this  measure,  and  supporting 
It  with  great  reluctance.  I  do  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  separate 
views  of  the  Republicans  on  this  bill 
which  appear  on  page  7  and  run  through 
page  11  of  the  committee  report.  The 
chairman  is  eminently  correct  when  he 
says  this  is  not  a  debt  limitation  bill. 
This  is  a  debt  management  bill.  The 
debt  has  already  been  created  and  the 
issues  involved  are  how  we  are  going  to 
fiiumce  the  authority  to  sF>end,  and  the 
appropriations  that  we  have  given  to  the 
executive  department.  Now  I  notice, 
and  I  would  sure  like  to  pin  this  on  the 
record,  that  each  year  there  are  some 
of  what  I  call  spenders  who  vote  for 
every  appropriation  and  who  try  to  up 
all  the  amendments  on  appropriations 
who  use  a  negative  vote  on  this  bill  as 
their  device  to  try  to  tell  their  con- 
stituencies that  they  really  are  against 
the  big  Federal  debt.  That,  to  me,  is 
most  regrettable.  However,  I  can  sym- 
pathize and  I  do  sympathize  with  those 
who  vote  against  most  of  the  spending 
programs  or  at  least  the  programs  to  in- 
crease the  budget  and  who  vote  to  try  to 
bring  the  expenditures  down  within  a 
more  reasonable  figure  in  relation  to  our 
revenues.  I  think  my  record  on  expend- 
itures is  probably  as  tight  as  anyone's. 
I  want  to  spend  money  for  people  and 
things,  If  we  have  it,  but  I  recognize  that 
if  you  do  not  have  it,  you  are  doing  a 
disservice  to  them  and  you  are  doing  a 
disservice  to  your  country,  and  I  think 
we  have  got  to  get  discipline  into  this 
matter. 

The  question  is  raised  each  time: 
"What  Is  the  purpose  of  this  so-called 
debt  limit  biU?"  Or  as  it  should  be 
termed,  debt-management  bill.  Really, 
from  an  economic  standpoint  it  does  not 
serve  a  purpose;  in  fact.  It  is  a  dangerous 
thing  and  probably  should  be  eliminated. 
In  these  days,  though,  where  the  Con- 
gress still  has  failed  to  establish  the 
necessary  machinery  to  go  into  the  over- 
all expenditures  in  the  budget,  perhaps 
it  does  serve  the  purpose  of  providing 
some  discipline.  At  least,  on  this  day  our 
eyes  are  focused  on  the  question  of  our 
fiscal  policy.  Possibly  it  does  serve  that 
purpose  of  going  over  and  discussing 
what  has  transpired. 

I  have  about  five  points  I  think  need 
to  be  made,  and  this  bill  before  us  does 
provide  the  appropriate  time  to  do  so. 


First,  I  would  observe  that  inasmuch 
as  the  President  originally  proposed,  a 
$10  billion  debt  increase  now  dropped 
down  to  $2  billion  for  this  bite  and  $8 
billion  later,  he  did  not  present  to  us  a 
real  balanced  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  I  think  anyone  who  goes  into  the 
details  of  this  so-called  balanced  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1963  realizes  that  it  is  only 
a  balance  in  name ;  in  actuality  it  is  very 
definitely  imbalanced  because  of  unreal- 
istic estimates  on  both  the  expenditure 
side  and  the  revenue  side.  Certainly,  that 
is  something  we  all  want  to  direct  our  at- 
tention to,  because  it  Is  a  serious  matter. 
This  request  for  increased  debt  ceiling 
certainly  does  prove  so,  becatise  if  the 
1963  budget  were  a  balanced  budget  we 
would  not  need  this  additional  $8  billion. 
I  think  we  would  need  this  additional  $2 
billion. 

Second,  I  think  we  should  point  out 
and  go  into  detail  whether  or  not  this 
really  was — ^that  is,  the  $2  billion  I  am 
talking  about  now — a  result  of  the  Berlin 
crisis.  I  respect  my  chainnan's  position 
in  stating  that  it  was — and  indeed  the 
Treasury  Department  testified  that  it 
was,  but  I  think  there  is  considerable 
evidence  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  not.  A 
case  has  not  been  established  In  execu- 
tive session  I  interrogated  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  people  and  the  Treasury  peo- 
ple to  find  out.  and  they  finally  said: 
"Well,  we  actually  caimot  prove  it.  You 
would  have  to  go  into  too  many  details." 

I  am  very  anxious  that  we  do  go  into 
detail.  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  is  going  to  devote 
some  time  to  this  today  and  he,  being 
on  the  Military  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, is  eminently  qualified  to  speak  to 
it.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 
Possibly  as  much  as  $2  billion  might  oe 
related  to  the  Berlin  crisis,  but  not  $3 
billion. 

Thirdly,  I  want  to  call  attention  at  this 
time  to  a  letter  that  some  other  Members 
of  the  House  on  my  side  and  myself  di- 
rected to  the  President  right  after  he 
delivered  his  message  in  regard  to  the 
Berlin  situation,  asking  him  where  we 
should  cut  back  In  nondefense  expendi- 
tures so  that  we  ooukL  abeorb  whatever 
was  necessary  to  meet  the  Berlin  crisis. 
Not  a  single  word  has  come  from  the 
President  to  the  Congress  or  to  this  group 
who  wrote  to  him  about  -where  we  might 
cut  back  on  nondefense  expenditures. 
There  was  no  attempt  by  the  President  to 
pay  attention  to  the  importance  of  a 
balanced  budget  as  it  relates  to  fiscal 
responsibility.  Nor  is  this  increased 
budget  primarily  for  defense  Items.  The 
increases  in  nondefense  expenditures 
and  new  obligational  authorities  requests 
exceed  the  defense  items. 

I  well  recall  the  President's  inaugural 
address  to  the  people  of  this  country,  say- 
ing to  them:  "Do  not  ask  what  the  Na- 
tion can  do  for  you,  but  rather  what  you 
can  do  for  the  Nation."  If  Oiose  bold 
words,  those  brave  words,  words  that  I 
think  sunk  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  all 
the  American  people,  were  to  be  mean- 
ingful, here  was  the  time  to  ha^e  given 
to  the  Congress,  to  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives, reascms  why  because  of  the 
Berlin  crisis  and  infeematiaBa]  problems. 
we  needed  to  cut  ba/^  in  some  of  these 
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nondefense  areas.  Instead  the  President 
requested  the  Congress  to  vote  more  great 
nondefense  expenditure  programs. 

I  think  we  can  examine  that  at  this 
time  of  considering  raising  the  debt  cell- 
ing. We  would  not  be  In  this  crisis  ask- 
ing for  a  $3  billion  debt  increase  had  the 
President  of  the  United  States  exercised 
some  discipline  on  himself  and  on  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  in 
the  nondefense  area.  Certainly  there  is 
no  need  for  an  $8  billion  additional  in- 
crease if  the  proper  discipline  and  regard 
for  a  balanced  budget  is  shown  by  the 
President. 

Another  point,  a  fourth  point,  can  be 
made  at  this  time  and  should  always  be 
made,  a  point  really  that  has  not  been 
dwelled  upon  suflQciently  in  the  past  I 
refer  to  the  flexibility  that  the  executive 
department  has  to  translate  obli^ational 
authority  into  expenditures.  I  came  very 
close  on  this  occasion  to  opposina:  this  $2 
billion  increase  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  President  does  have  great  flexibility. 
My  chairman  pointed  out  that  we  do  not 
want  to  give  authority  to  the  Executive 
to  cut  where  he  wants  to.  which  we 
would  force  upon  him  if  we  do  not  grant 
this  request.  I  would  point  out.  how- 
ever, that  already  the  Executive  has  con- 
siderable flexibility  to  do  just  that  if  he 
chooses  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  MILLS.  I  was  not  talking  about 
what  the  President  or  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  other  depart- 
ments could  do.  I  was  talking  about  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  being  put  in 
that  position. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  misunder- 
stood. I  could  not  agree  more  with  the 
gentleman.  If  the  chairman  had  been 
making  this  [>oint  it  would  have  had 
some  E>ossible  merit,  because,  sure,  we 
leave  the  President  with  this  flexibility 
and  he  has  the  authority,  but  the  Con- 
gress can  move  into  this  area  and  do 
something  itself  if  it  would.  Congress 
is  not  on  too  Arm  ground  in  simply  say- 
ing that  the  President  has  that  flexibil- 
ity even  though  he  has.  I  think  it  is 
worth  pointing  out,  however,  because  the 
people  can  rightfully  criticize  Ixjth  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  Both  are 
derelict.  However,  the  President  truth- 
fully can  do  a  great  deal  more  about  it 
than  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  illustrate  this  further  by 
quoting  a  table  directly  from  the  Presi- 
dents  budget  message  this  year.  I  re- 
fer to  page  10  of  the  report  where  the 
table  appears.  Here  is  the  point  I  want 
to  make.  The  President  says  this  is  a 
balanced  budget  because  the  budget  ex- 
penditure for  1963  is  $92.5  billion.  Note 
the  word  "expenditure."  Look  at  the 
bottom,  however,  for  new  obligational 
authority — the  President  asks  authority 
to  spend  $99.3  billion  not  $92.5  billion. 
There  Is  the  flexibility.  He  requests 
$6.8  billion.  Then,  consider  the  unused 
obligational  authority  he  has  carried 
over  from  previous  budgets.  I  have  fig- 
ured thlA  up,  and  it  is  over  $80  billion 
There  is  considerable  flexibility.  He  can 
program.  He  does  not  have  to  convert 
obligational     authority     into     expendi- 


tures. He  can  accelerate  or  decelerate. 
.Ai  a  mater  of  fact,  normal  routine.  The 
Executive  Is  constantly  doing  Just  that; 
and  $2  billion  is  just  about  2  percent  of 
his  budget — well  within  the  area  of  rea- 
sonable discretion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman   from   Missouri   has  expired. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  ML-vsourl.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  break  down  the  items  in  the 
budget  to  see  uhere  this  differential  be- 
tween expenditure  estimates  and  new 
obligational  authority  reque.sLs  rurne 
This  IS  somethinij  that  people  of  the 
country  are  ^ntere.•^ted  in  and  .should 
know.  The  President  ha.s  been  talking 
about  his  education  bill.s  If  he  really 
IS  sincere  about  that  thev  should  be 
budgeted.  They  are  budgeted  m.  one. 
an  Item  of  $600  million  for  new  obliga- 
tional authority,  for  school  corustruc- 
tion  and  teachers'  salarie.s.  and  so  forth, 
but  the  estimate  of  expenditures  for  fis- 
cal year  1963  is  around  $90  million  In 
reference  to  a  bill  we  have  already 
passed  m  regard  lo  higher  education, 
the  budget  request  wa.s  for  $3.32  million 
of  new  obligational  authority  and  the 
expenditure  S20  8  milli  >n  Who  are  we 
kidding^ — the  people  who  think  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  give  money 
for  education  or  the  pt>ople  who  think 
we  have  a  balanced  budget '  If  the 
people  are  Romg  to  «et  this  money  in 
education,  the  budget  us  unbalanced 
Those  who  think  the  budget  is  balanced 
do  so  on  the  a.'^sumption  that  the  money 
will  not  be  spent,  according  to  the  P:>'s- 
Ident's  own  figures. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  should  like 
to  make 

A  lot  of  people  are  taking  con.solatiun 
in  the  fact  that  the  debt  is  a  less  per- 
centage of  the  «ross  national  product 
than  it  was  during  World  War  II.  We 
know  we  must  have  resiliency  to  be  able 
to  move  in  a  crisis,  or  in  the  event  we 
should  have  war  What  resiliency  do 
we  have  if  in  peacetime  we  have  a  debt 
of  the  same  percentage  of  GNP  we  had 
during  the  war?  Furthermore,  let  us 
look  at  what  happened  as  the  result  of  a 
debt  that  was  of  such  high  percentage  of 
the  gross  national  product  as  that  of 
World  War  11.  it  resulted  m  serious 
infiation. 

That  IS  what  cut  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  to  50  cents  after  World  War 
II.  We  had  to  monetize  the  debt  in 
order  to  manage  it.  or  at  least  that  is 
what  President  Tiuman  s  fi.scal  advKsers 
recommended  be  done  and  it  was  done 
I  thought  one  of  the  great  achievements 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration  was 
cutting  the  percentage  of  the  debt  in  re- 
spect to  gross  national  product  Now 
this  administration  comes  forward  and 
wants  to  use  that  leeway- -it  is  not  lee- 
way, really— but  wants  to  u.se  that  differ- 
ential and  Ro  backward  in  peacetime 
.saying,  "Well,  we  don  t  have  to  worry 
becau.se  we  are  still  not  getting  beyond 
the  ratio  to  the  gross  national  product 
we  had  durir.g  wartime  "  This,  in  my 
ludgment.  is  dangerous,  dangerous  eco- 
nomics. 

So.    my   concluding   observations   are 
we  have  to  increa.se  the  amount  of  bonds 
the  Treasury  can  .sell  t>ecau.se  we  have  a 


March  15  deadline  where  we  have  to 
have  the  cash  to  pay  for  these  obliga- 
tions to  incur  expenditure*  that  this 
Congress  has  told  the  President  he  may 
make.  Otherwise,  it  is  going  to  cost 
us  more  money  in  handling  the  pay- 
ment of  our  obligations  Good  econom- 
ics requires  us  to  vote  for  this  bill.  But. 
we  should  use  this  occasion  to  point  out 
.some  of  the  weakne.«aes  of  our  present 
fi.scal  policy  and  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  this  country  to  this,  and  I 
hope  of  the  Executive,  if  he  reads  con- 
gres.su)nal  speeches 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr   O  Brien  1 

Mr  OBKIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  In  case  some  members 
of  the  Committee  are  not  aware  of  the 
latest  developments  of  the  historic  flight 
taking  place  today.  Lt.  Col.  John  Glenn 
ha.s  landed  6  miles  from  the  nearest  de- 
stroyer, and  helicopters  from  that  de- 
stroyer are  now  at  the  scene,  and  he  is  In 
good  shape 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  a  rather  un- 
usual contribution  to  the  debate  today 
that  might  be  titled  '.A  Twice-Used 
Speech  ■  A.S  a  prelude  I  would  like  to 
point  out  and  I  think  all  members  of 
the  committ^'e  will  agree  with  me — that 
no  M'-mber  of  the  House  ever  forgets  his 
first  trip  to  the  well  of  the  House  for  the 
delivery  of  hus  maiden  speech.  It  Is  a 
memory  usually  wrapped  around  shaking 
knees  and  a  .somewhat  dry  throat,  and  I 
think  all  Members  hesitate  long  before 
they  make  that  icy  plunge  and  wait  until 
they  feel  rather  strongly  about  some  bill 
cir  re.solution 

Nine  years  ago.  Mr  Chairman,  I  had 
this  strong  feeling  The  then  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower, had  a  request  for  an  Increase  of 
S15  billion  in  the  national  debt  limit.  I 
felt  m  fact.  I  knew — that  there  was 
some  parlisan-ship  at  that  time. 

If  you  will  bear  with  me.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  repeat  word  for  word 
what  I  .said  on  that  occasion.  My  re- 
marks then,  quite  frankly,  were  aimed 
mainly  at  .some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.  They  are 
addressed  today  mainly  to  some  of  my 
friends  on  the  Republican  side.  On  that 
day.  July  31.  1953.  I  said. 

There  l^as  been  s«)me  discussion  aa  to  the 
re.sp.>n.«(iblllty  for  the  need  to  lncre«««  the 
HHii  nal  debt  limit  It  has  be«n  aald  that 
It  i.s  the  Impact  of  piist  appropriations  and 
.spetidliiKs  .Some  have  ««ld  that  It  could 
ha\e  been  n voided  by  kiwer  appropriations 
thl.s  yeiir 

I  iim  n<it  Interested  In  the  political  Impll- 
cation.^  iJecause  1  believe  the  Integrity  of  the 
United  States  Is  far  too  Important  for  poll- 
tics   ur   political   advantage 

In  this  savage  world  In  which  we  live,  the 
nations  are  choosing  up  sides.  Many  will 
go  to  the  'tronger  side  Will  those  nations 
not  regard  as  weak  a  country  which  might 
have  to  default  on  Its  obllRatlona  because 
we  reruse<l  here  t<»day  to  lift  the  debt  limit? 
V\ill  they  not  be  told  by  our  enemies  that 
the  Kreat  United  .States  is  broke  and  bank- 
rupt '  We  dare  mu  risk  the  chance  of  blunt- 
ing the  »e;ip<jn.s  we  already  have  forged  In 
the  cold  war 

Mr  Chairman  If  the  occupant  of  the 
White  H(ju.se  WHS  a  Demcx:rat  and  he  sent  to 
us  this  bill,  backed  by  the  facta  we  have  be- 
fore   us     I    would    vote   for    the   measure      I 
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would  not  be  true  to  myself  If  I  voted  dif- 
ferently because  the  President  today  la  a 
Republican      I  shall  sujjport  the  bill. 

I  meant  that  9  years  ago.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  believe  by  changing  two 
words  In  that  entire  speech  it  is  appli- 
cable today. 

I  was  very  happy  on  that  occasion  9 
years  ago  when  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes!  said 
something  rather  n  ce  about  my  re- 
marks, and  he  added 

His  conclusion  nobody  can  contest  or  argue 
With  Because  this  request  comes  from  a 
Republican  administration  Is  no  Justifica- 
tion   for    not    standing   up   to   It   and    voting 

for  It 

Mr  Chairman.  I  jay  today  that  be- 
cause this  request  comes  from  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  is  no  justification 
for  not  standing  up  to  it  and  voting 
for  it 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  OBRIEN  of  New  York  I  gladly 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin, 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Since  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  mentioned 
my  name  and  repeated  what  I  said  at 
that  time,  may  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  I  today  am  going  to  vote  for  this  $2 
billion  increase. 

Mr  O  BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  would 
not  have  mentioned  the  gentleman's 
name  if  I  had  not  really  believed  that 
from  the  beginning  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  believes  that  in  matters  such 
as  this  we  must  rise  above  partisanship. 
It  Is  not  a  question  of  wanting  to  do  It. 

Mr  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Rous- 
SELOT I . 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
ri.se  in  opposition  to  H.R.  10050,  which 
would  provide  for  further  so-called 
temporary  increases  in  the  public  debt 
limit  by  $2  billion. 

Tlie  people  of  my  district,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people,  have  been  pushed  to 
their  limit  in  being  asked  time  and  time 
arrain  to  allow  our  Federal  Government 
to  live  differently  than  they  as  individ- 
ual citizens  are  required  to  live.  There 
li  a  point  beyond  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, like  local  governments,  big  cor- 
porations, small  businesses,  voluntary 
or«anizations.  and  individuals,  cannot  go 
in  building  up  its  indebtedness.  Every 
time  we  increase  the  Federal  debt,  we 
also  increase  the  cost  of  keeping  that 
debt  afloat.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  time  has  come  to  stand  firm  against 
the  policy  of  allowing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  be  any  different  than  indi- 
vidual citizens  in  managing  its  debts. 

My  rea.sons  for  opposing  this  bill  are 
very  positive.  They  relate  to  the  very 
.survival  of  the  Integrity  of  our  flnancial 
position  in  the  world.  My  reasons  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 


First.  Past  experience  in  both  this 
House  and  the  other  distinguished  body, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  has 
shown  that  opposition  to  increasing  the 
debt  ceiling  has  not  resulted  in  chaos, 
panic,  or  irresponsibility.  As  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Alger],  has  pointed  out,  op- 
position to  Increases  has  actually  had  a 
healthy  effect  on  our  econcnny.  In  1954 
a  Member  of  the  other  body.  Senator 
Harry  Byrd,  vigorously  opposed  legisla- 
tion to  raise  the  national  debt  ceiling  by 
$15  billion.  His  efforts  helped  defeat  the 
legislation.  The  defeat  of  this  legisla- 
tion did  not  destroy  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  maintain  proper 
defenses  and  to  cover  its  major  domestic 
responsiWlities.  In  fact,  it  encouraged  a 
more  responsible  approach  to  spending 
because  the  executive  branch,  which  was 
then  under  the  management  of  my  party, 
the  Republican  Party,  was  forced  to  pare 
down  expenditures. 

Second.  By  refusing  to  incresise  the 
debt  ceiling,  we  would  be  taking  a  posi- 
tive step  to  force  economy  within  the 
executive  branch.  I  am  sure  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  wants  to  be  an  advocate 
of  economy  within  the  executive  branch. 
How  can  he  show  this?  By  using  the 
much-abused  Executive  order  privilege 
to  effect  an  across-the-board  reduction 
in  all  domestic  programs.  This  need  not 
hurt  our  defense  posture  one  iota. 

Third.  Former  Budget  Bureau  Direc- 
tor Maurice  Stans  recently  said  that  our 
true  deflcit  comes  close  to  $800  billion, 
not  $300  billion.  Statisticians  fail  to  in- 
clude the  back-door  expenditures  that 
occur  each  year  in  the  oft-quoted  $300 
billion  flgure.  I  believe  the  national  debt 
has  gone  beyond  all  reason.  We  must 
begin  to  take  positive  steps  to  reduce  it. 

Fourth.  The  interest  charge  included 
in  our  annual  Federal  budget  just  to 
maintain  the  present  debt  is  the  second 
largest  expenditure  item  in  the  budget. 
This  charge  costs  the  American  taxpay- 
ers $9  billion  each  year.  I  do  not  intend 
to  be  a  part  of  adding  to  this  charge  by 
supporting  a  $2  billion  debt  ceiling  in- 
crease. 

Fifth  According  to  Maurice  Stans, 
each  American  family  of  four  is  pres- 
ently carrying  $22,000  on  his  back  as  his 
share  of  the  national  debt.  I  know  that 
the  overwhelming  number  of  families  in 
my  district  does  not  want  to  have  this 
burden  increased.  The  statement  is 
sometimes  made  that  somehow  we  will 
be  able  to  have  better  debt  management 
by  adding  to  it.  This  just  does  not  make 
sense  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  the  average 
American  family  does  not  improve  its 
individual  debt  management  by  contin- 
ually adding  to  it. 

Sixth.  It  has  been  said  that  we  should 
support  the  bill  now  before  us  because 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration 
some  $25  billion  was  added  to  our  debt. 
I  am  a  Republican  and  plan  to  remain 
one,  but  this  is  no  excuse.  Two  wrongs 
do  not  make  a  right.  We  are  not  going 
to  rectify  a  mistake  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  by  increasing  our  Fed- 
eral debt.  I  understand  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Devine)  plans  to  point 
this  out  more  clearly  later  today.  He 
will  make   the   point  that  mistakes  of 


previous  administrations  should  not  be 
carried  on  by  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

I  am  asked  many  times,  "What  is  your 
alternative?"  As  a  conservative  you 
cannot  just  be  against  everything,  and  I 
am  not.  I  have,  therefore,  today  intro- 
duced a  bill  calling  for  the  reduction  of 
our  debt  on  a  systematic  basis  each  year. 
I  will  have  more  to  say  about  this  bill  in 
future  days,  but  I  have  put  in  the  hop- 
per a  piece  ol  legislation  which  will  ac- 
complish the  following:  First,  place  a 
moral  obligation  on  the  executive  branch 
to  send  a  balanced  budget  each  year; 
second,  limit  congressional  appropria- 
tions each  year  to  anticipated  revenue, 
except  in  times  of  war.  national  disaster, 
or  emergency:  and  third,  1  percent  an- 
nual reduction  of  debt  on  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act. 

The  text  of  the  bill  and  other  articles 
relating  to  this  subject  follow : 

A  Bnx  BY  THE  HO]yOKABI.X  JORN  H.  BonssxLOT 
To  Provide  That  Fedekal  ExPENDmreES 
Shall  Not  Exceed  Pedexal  Revenues, 
Except  in  Time  of  Wak.  National  Disaster. 

OH     E^MERGENCY,     AND     TO     PKOVIDE     FOR     THE 

Retirement  of  the  Public  Debt 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  ScTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
expenditures  of  the  Gtovernment  during  each 
fiscal  year,  including  reduction  of  the  public 
debt  In  accordance  with  the  llmltatlone 
thereon  Imposed  by  the  amendment  made 
by  section  2.  may  not  exceed  Ita  revenues  for 
such  year  except — 

( 1 )  In  time  of  war  declared  by  Congress;  or 

(2)  upon  determination  and  certification 
to  Congress  by  the  President  that  a  national 
disaster,  or  emergency  has  occurred,  or  is 
occurring  If  such  certification  is  approved 
by  each  House  by  the  afDnnatlve  vote  of  at 
leafi.t  two-thirds  of  the  authorized  member- 
ship of  that  House.  No  such  certification 
shall  be  effective  except  for  the  duration  of 
the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which  ap- 
proval  by  each  House   is  given. 

Sec.  2.  Section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  757b).  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  21." 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: • 

"(b'  The  aggregate  face  amount  of  obli- 
gations referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  (other 
than  obligations  held  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury)  is  hereby  reduced,  as  of  July 
1  of  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence,  and  on 
July  1  of  each  fiscal  year  beginning  there- 
after, by  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than 
1  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  face  amount 
of  such  obligations  (other  than  obligation 8 
held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  out- 
standing on  July  1  of  the  year  In  which  this 
scntpnce  Is  enacted." 

Sec.  3(a)  The  budget  submitted  annually 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  section  201  of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921.  as 
amended,  shall  be  prepared  to  insure  coni- 
pliance  with  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  obligational  au- 
thority granted  or  appropriations  made  (ex- 
cept with  respect  to  the  legislative  and  Ju- 
dicial branches  of  the  Government),  the 
President  shall  from  time  to  time  during 
each  fiscal  year  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  (by  placing  funds  in  reserve 
by  apportionment  of  funds,  or  otherwise)  to 
insure  compliance  with  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Congress  shall  not  enact  ap- 
propriations measures  which  will  result  In 
expenditures  by  the  Government  during  any 
fiscal  year  in  excess  of  its  estimated  reve- 
nues lor  such  year   (as  such  revenues  have 
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b«en  estimated  In  the  budget  submitted  by 
the  President ) .  except — 

(1)  to  the  extent  of  any  additional  reve- 
nues of  the  Oovemment  for  such  flacal  year 
resulting  from  tax  legislation  enacted  arter 
BUbmlaalon  of  the  budget  for  such  fiscal 
year; 

(2)  In  time  of  war  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress;   or 

(3t  upon  determination  and  certification 
to  Congress  by  the  President  that  a  national 
disaster  or  emergency  has  occurred,  or  la 
occurring.  If  such  certification  is  approved 
by  each  House  by  the  alBrmatlve  vote  of  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  authorised  member- 
ship of  that  House.  No  such  certification 
shall  b«  effective  except  for  the  duration  (f 
the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which  ap- 
proval by  each  House  Is  given. 
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Dr  Pai.ti  Comments:  Threat  or  N\til,nal 
Bankrl-ptlt  or  us.  Abiutt  "To  Pat  n 
Dot" 

(By  Melchlor  Paly'.) 

CoLOOMX.  Ok«>«amt.  November  38  —  If  vfu 
cannot  pay  your  blils— you  are  "IKiqu'.rt  ' 
You  may  talk  the  creditors  Into  some  .1.-- 
rangement.  You  may  sell  some  assets,  r 
borrow  fresh  somewhere  else.  But  If  ym  .;  > 
on  spending  more  than  ynu  earn,  bar.lc- 
ruptcy  Is  the  end  of  the  road,  unless  a  .".  h 
uncle  comes  to  your  rescue. 

Exactly  the  same  problem  and  the  Iden- 
tical choice  of  remedies  f.ice  natlnns  thn: 
live  too  high  on  the  hog — spend  abr  lad  fir 
beyond  what  they  earn  abroad.  They  run 
up  aeficlta  year  after  year  In  their  inter- 
national payments.  At  the  day  of  reckun- 
Ing,  lUeraliy.  they  get  stuck  in  Inter- 
national llllquldlty.  ■  a  finry  name  for  ^i 
very  prosaic  situation.  That  la  where  we 
are.    And  we  have  ample  company. 

HEADING  rOR  BAMKRT7PTCT' 

The  threat  of  Imminent  national  bank- 
ruptcy, by  whatever  name  It  giies.  Is  .staring 
In  our  col'.ectlve  faces.  It  consists  In  th» 
Inability  of  the  Government  to  pay  out  In 
gold  short  maturity  claims  of  forel^n^Ts  Ht 
the  fixed  r-.ite  of  one  ounce  of  fine  gold  f^r 
each  $35.0875  claimed.  Thus  far.  the  US 
Treasury  does  hand  out  the  gold  at  'i^-'' 
r.ite  to  the  foreigners  who  offer  dollars  If 
they  .sell  the  dollars  on  a  gold  market  abroad, 
the  Treasury  steftp  In  by  selling  gold.  S«i. 
the  gold  value  of  the  dollar  U  being  maln» 
talned  approximately  at  par. 

WHT      IS     THERE      DOVBT' 

Why  should  the  forelRners  a*k  for  gold 
in  lieu  nf  dollars'  Thev  would  much  rather 
have  the  dollars  (and  short-term  dollar  se- 
curities which  yield  a  return)  as  long  .is  tl  *» 
dollars  .ire  '".is  t?fyxl  as  gold."  But  the  w  >r:'l 
h.is  begun  to  doubt  our  Government's  abllrv 
or  will,  to  fulfill  Its  Implicit  CfnT-ir'u..! 
obligation — tC)  pay  In  gold  at  the  par  value 
of  the  dollar 

Why  should  there  be  anv  doubt  about 
our  national  solvency?  National  hones^v  la 
at  st.ike  As  to  our  ability  to  pay  on  the 
d  )t  Are  we  not  the  richest  nation  on  eirth' 
Actually,  our  balance  of  "current"  trade 
pr.jduces  every  year  a  handsf>me  surplus. 
This  current  balance  Includes  all  c<>n\m..cl;'y 
and  service  transactions,  even  the  tranaf»-r 
of  capital  for  long-term  Investment,  and  the 
return  on  foreign  investments.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment keeps  over8F>endlng  the  sxirplu.s. 
turning  It  Into  deflclta. 

At  the  root  of  the  trovible  l.s  the  Infi.-itliin 
Inflated  labor  costs  undermine  the  ability 
of  our  exporters  to  compete  abroad.  TTie 
Volume  of  Imports  Is  boosted,  ever  more  pri- 
vate and  public  spending  abroad  is  Induced, 
and  our  manufacturers  are  driven  out  of  the 
country  in  search  of  greener  pastures 

What  does  the  Oovernment  do  to  resU-vre 
confidence    in     the    dollar?       Rose    colored 


speeches  aside,  all  It  does  Is—  to  look  for  a 
rich  uncle  to  ball  out  the  nephew  who  used 
to  be  the  uncle  not  so  long  ago 

QIKSTION     or     CONrtDCNCR 

We  still  have  a  gold  reserve  of  $17  billion, 
having  lost  more  than  $1  billion  in  gold 
since  the  last  war,  more  than  15  billion  since 
early  1958  This  year,  the  deficit  In  foreign 
pwyments  will  be  only  $2  billion,  provided 
that  the  run  on  the  dollar  does  not  restart 
It  might  do  8<j  on  no  notice  at  all.  in  view 
of  the  fact  t'lat  our  sh>  rt-term  debt  to 
foreigners  some  W7  billion  keeps  growing 
while  the  ^i.d  r-.-serve  is  being  -Ahlttlcd  down 

We  als<..i  h.v. e  s<>rne  16  bllli't.  In  liquid' 
cl.^lms  ng'.ln.st  f  >ro!i^ii  countr'cs  Tty  to 
collect  and  pr' nto  they  niiy  freeze"  the 
fiow  of  their  nirrencles 

The  dollar  stl'.l  enjoys  w  rl.:i»lJe  repute. 
if  a  somewhat  .shaky  one.  I*  la  not  too  laie 
to  tajie  reniet.il  il  steps  in  ifUtr  to  restore  our 
balance  if  p  lynientJJ.  ttie  prin.i-  v'  'i.dltinn  f  r 
a  bal.inccd  economic  grjwth 

[Prom  Newiweek    Feb  ■>.  1982] 

Pr.isrriTTvr     Big.   hut   What  Is   It? 

(  Dy  Raymond   Mi-lev) 

Aa  the  nc*  Kennedy  budjfet  re-.eal.s  Itself 
In  the  pre  J.  we  pause  f'>r  Ider.Mflc.itlon 
For  now.  In  the  e-^tln^'es  f'^  n."-;U  1!»63.  we 
see  the  first  .'""nulne  pa' 'em  f  f  New  Frontier 
Ideas  and  purp^jse.s  TTie  Preslder:ls  budget 
for  1962  pre'.''nted  a  year  a»;M  w  vs  a  hasty 
revision  of  tl  e  budget  prep-i-fd  under  the 
Eisenhowr  rre.me  Now  tnere  can  be  no 
sUfigesiion  Li  .looie  or  imprni  i.'iatii.in  F(T 
t.ie  Pre.side.'it  his  Budtjet  Bureau,  and  the 
various  Departments  ^.nd  Agencies  have  had 
a  year  to  put  l<^?ether  their  plans  for  the 
"irt  ""if  rr\».  n  "hev  w^;:*  •(■>  »-.»' (bll?h  In 
short  to  imp'.ement  their  phll"s.  pyiy  if  they 
have  one      VVh»-  emeries'' 

It  is  certain; V  bl^  The  spending  the  Pre?- 
Iderit  as.ied  f  r  is  $11  bl.iion  n-.  ire  'han  the 
year  ending  latt  June  and  $18  bi.li  'U  more 
than   the  l.tst  full  Eisenhower   year 

Is  this  soclaJLsm''  No.  although  there  la 
sc-me  socialism  In  It  Generally  'lie  pattern 
Is  not  to  'ake  over  merir;s  ni  pr'>dur»ir>n  ex- 
cept In  such  f.reaa  as  liie  pr-klurUon  and 
tranamlssl  )n  of  elrrtrir  power  The  philoe- 
ophy  which  ^..^3  replaced  s<  ■•i.iii.<m  is  not  t'l 
undertake  trie  immense  rf*.--p' .r:sibiUty  c<t 
running  the  means  of  pr'id^  Uun  l:isiead. 
It  Is  the  easier  process  of  tftKin.;  the  product 
of  private  prcxlucllon  In  money  thri  ugh 
taxation 

*    Is     it     the    wlfire    state''     No      although 
there  is  a  \'j'.    jf  welfare  m  it 

wo  coNSHrrrxcT 

Is  It  a  return  to  the  planned  economy 
which  so  many  were  hopeful  of  establish- 
ing In  the  1  (30's''  No  To  r:ti!  this  i?reat 
Indiscriminate  m.iss  of  benefits  and  pri.)erta 
a  plan  is  to  desecrate  a  ijixxl  .Id  word  No- 
t>>dy  planned  all  this  It  was  not  created, 
li  sunply  accumulated. 

That  becomes  clear  when  we  eximine  the 
list  of  Innumerable  odds  .md  ends  for  which 
mon^y  is  to  be  spent  There  Is  iiothinn 
h'lmopeneoiis  ab'-nit  such  a  collection  There 
U  no  likeness  ir  Interre'atlonsliip  nm^r..: 
such  Itein.s  as  subsidized  transportatl.in  f'r 
city  and  suburban  dwellers,  rural  telephones. 
8cho<jl  lunches  a  Nathmal  Board  f  <r  tne  Pr'>- 
niutiun  of  R;fle  Practice,  the  preservation  cf 
life  among  ducks  and  tje.irs.  retraining  work- 
ers displaced  by  an",  .matlon.  and  aid  to 
spec'ila'ijrs  in  land  through  urban  renewal. 
There  l.s  pr''>v;ded  ro»  only  mrney  for  step- 
ping Jivenlle  delinquency  but  f  t  the  er.- 
largement  of  pn.s'  ns  For  buvlng  tomb- 
stones and  for  studying  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  In  Alaska. 

I  prefer  Uj  call  the  new  Feder.il  est.ibluh- 
ment,  which  Is  casting  ita  shadow  (c,cr  the 
Doric  simplicity  of  our  orla.lnal  C' institu- 
tional system  bv  another  name  Th:s  w:us 
suggested   more  than  40  years  ago   by   Dean 


Pound  of  the  Harvard  Law  School:  The 
superservlce  state.  Abundance  there  Is,  but 
con.sistency  there  ls  not. 

Its  limit  is  described  by  Parkinson's  "sec- 
ond law. '  which  holds  that  In  modern  gov- 
ernments expenditures  rise  to  ths  limits  of 
lnci>me.  In  the  case  at  hand.  If  revenues 
from  taxes  fall  to  meet  expenditures,  i 
capital  levy  on  savings  Is  enacted  throui^'h 
Infl  itlon. 

SEMANTICS 

There  Is  also  In  the  new  dispensation  a 
depreciation  In  the  meaning  of  old  words 
by  a  simp.e  revishjn  A  very  large  prop.)r- 
Uon  of  liie  increase  In  this  budget  cotnes  t><  - 
cause  f  back-door  spending  Thsae  expend. - 
tures  naily  take  money  from  the  Treasury 
and  the  schoolboys  of  the  Nation  will  read 
m  'heir  ConstltuMon  'h.it  no  money  is  to  he 
t  >k'  n  ;r  m  the  Tre-i.su.-y  but  In  conse'|uence 
of  npprrprlatloi.s  made  by  law."  Back-do<,r 
H[>end:ng  since  U'3i  has  been  accotnpilshed 
to  Uie  extent  of  n.ore  than  9100  billion  bv 
the  simple  device  of  not  calling  these  ex- 
]  r:..;  .'.-...res      appropriat.    ns  " 

In  the  President's  state  of  the  Unl»n 
me.-f.ike  he  referred  to  the  prospective  pur- 
ch  uie  by  the  United  States  of  tlOO  mUllon 
of  Unite<l  Nations  b<inds  He  admitted  that 
many  mrmljers  of  that  orcantuttlon  do  little 
U)  supfKirt  It  but  that  In  order  to  hsre  the 
riiht  to  sound  off  and  vote  they  pay  the.r 
dues  'I'h>  se  dues  would,  he  s&kl,  pay  the 
mterck*.  on  the  bonds.  And  then  the  Presi- 
drnl  said  that  such  t>.jrrowlng  with  the  pay- 
n.er.t  I'f  Interest  would  keep  the  UJli_ 
si'lvent  Since  I  never  heard  of  anyone 
l>e''  m.:uT  niore  sol*,  rnt  by  borrowing  money. 
I  v>'i.'ht  Webster.  It  says  that  to  be  solvent 
la  "to  be  able  or  sufficient  to  pay  all  debts 
Thi  s  we  move  Into  the  frontier  of  ■emantlc; 

(From  Newswef  k.  Feb.  5.  l»«ai 

Business  rocs    Note.s  on  the  Bcoorr 

(Bv  Her. ry  HazUtt) 

li  U  baU'iced''  The  President  estlm.i'M 
that  the  Federal  Ciovernment  Will  spend 
•92  5  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1903,  and 
will  take  In  revenu'-s  of  $33  billion,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  »4fl3  million  This  would  be  the 
first  surplus  in  3  years  and  the  second  in 
sir  But  the  f  recitst  Is  based  on  a  series 
I  I  the  m  -at  op'lmlstlc  assumptions.  Rev- 
enue f  irerasts.  for  example,  are  based  on 
the  expectation  of  unp.\ralleled  prosperity 
Wih  III  important  net  change  In  tax  rates, 
r»>vrnues  are  counted  xjpon  to  jump  from 
t62  1  billion  in  fiscal  19611  to  t03  billion  In 
fiscal  ld63.  If  revenues  did  not  Increase,  tlie 
predicted  surplus  fif  half  a  billion  wouli 
become  a  deficit  of  $10  4  billion. 

How  reliable"'  In  the  light  of  the  p.wt 
recoril.  h  >w  mu-h  confidence  can  we  plai  f 
In  the  ne*  estimates'"  It  is  Ironic  to  recn'l 
that  fir  the  fiscal  year  1959.  which  ended 
with  a  deficit  of  $12  4  billion.  Risen  how  ■ - 
originally  estimated  a  surplvu  of  nearly  h.i:r 
a  biUlua,  alin.ibt  esac.ly  what  Ifr.  Kennedy 
now  estimates  for  1063  But  In  1959  expend- 
itures turne'1  out  to  be  |fl  8  billion  mi-^re 
than  the  es'lm.ite  "id  receipts  $8  1  billion 
Ie«ii  Eisenhower  orlglnnllv  estimated  a  sur- 
plus for  the  current  fiscal  ye.-^r  of  tl  8  billion 
Last  M.u-c*!  Mr  Kennedy  estimated  Instead 
a  deficit  of  $2  8  billion  In  July  this  w.is 
raiAe«l  'o  $5  3  billion  It  la  now  estimated 
a'  $7  bll'lv-n  with  tlie  year  only  a  little  mor ' 
than  half  over  If  an  estimated  deficit  1' 
rat.«ed  a  h!!!lon  do!l;irs  or  so  every  2  or  3 
months  what  confidence  ci\n  we  have  !n  a 
P'lper-'hin  FTirplns  forecast  17  months  ahead' 

Whv  BO  big''  T"he  spending  estimates  for 
fiscal  1963  are  the  highest  on  record  In  peace- 
time—$11  billion  higher  than  In  1961  and 
•1^8  billion  higher  than  In  19ftfi.  The  taxes 
to  support  such  spending  must  undermine 
pr  »ductlve  Incentives  and  siphon  off  the 
funds  for  investment  Sentences  In  the 
President's  message  give  the  Impression  that 
the  rise   In  Federal  spending   Is   almost  en- 
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tircly  caused  by  Increased  costs  of  defense. 
But  even  with  the  heavy  Increase  In  pro- 
posed defense  spending  to  $52.7  billion,  more 
than  half  of  our  total  spending  of  $114.8 
billion  (When  we  count  social  security  and 
similar  payments)  Is  etlll  on  nondefense  and 
welfare  Items  Even  when  we  confine  our- 
selves to  the  regular  budget,  we  find  that 
compared  with  the  last  completed  year,  1961, 
though  projected  national  defense  expendi- 
tures have  increased  $5  2  billion,  nondefense 
at>d  other  expenditures  have  Increased  $5  8 
billion.  Nondefense  expenditures  of  $39  8 
billion  projected  for  fiscal  19tJ3  are  almost 
double  the  $20  9  billion  nondefense  expendi- 
tures in    1954 

More  needs  nu'l^  It  Is  a  fallacy  to  .suppose 
that  the  enormous  new  budget  enables  the 
.^^lerlc.ln  people  to  meet  more  nced.s  on  net 
balance  than  befo.'-e  All  It  does  Is  to  trans- 
fer expenditures  from  the  free  enterprise 
lector  of  the  economy  to  the  socialized  sec- 
tor, from  the  voluntary  sector  to  the  com- 
pulsory sector  The  Oovernment  can  give 
nothing  Ui  Paul  that  it  does  not  take  from 
Peter.  Everybody  is  forced  to  pay  for  some- 
btxly  else's  education  or  illness.  As  Bastiat 
put  it  more  than  a  century  ago  "Govern- 
ment is  the  great  fiction  through  which 
everybody  tries  to  live  at  the  expense  of 
everybody  else" 

Infiatlon  threat:  A  few  months  ago  Mr 
,.  Kennedy  gave  his  support  to  the  theory  that 
an  annually  balanced  budget  w.ts  unneces- 
sary, all  that  was  needed  was  a  b.ilance 
over  the  years  of  the  business  cycle  But 
even  this  theory  Involved  the  implicit  a.s- 
sumplion  that  if.  say.  we  ran  deficits  of  $7 
billion  to  $12  billion  In  our  bad  years,  we 
would  have  to  run  equally  huge  surpluses  in 
our  good  years  Now  Mr  Kennedy's  budget 
message  rests  explicitly  on  the  theory  that 
though  we  need  heavy  deficits  to  turn  the 
bu«lne.s8  cycle  from  recession  to  rec'')very, 
even  a  budget  balance  at  any  time,  let  alone 
an  actual  surplus,  may  endanger  prosperity, 
and  that  the  President  needs  discretionary 
standby  powers  to  cut  taxes  or  increase 
spending  to  cure  unemployment. 

This  theory  Is  very  fashionable  but  quite 
fallacious  Not  merely  the  new  budget  It- 
self, but  even  more  the  new  explicit  budget 
philosophy  behind  It,  must  Increase  the 
thieat  and  fear  of  Infl.itlon  and  undermine 
confidence  in  the  American  dollar. 


ExrcaPTS  From    "A  Report  From  Yoi'R  Con- 
CRESSMAN.  John   H     Roub.selct.   25th    Di.s- 

TXICT.    CaI-ITORNIA" 

The  President  claims  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  that  his  budget  for  fiscxl 
1963  (July  1,  1962.  to  July  1.  1963)  will  be 
In  balance.  But  I  have  my  doubts  In  light 
of  the  President's  request  for  a  hike  of  $10 
billion  In  the  national  debt  limit  and  for 
standby  authority  to  spend  $99  303  billion 
In  case  of  an  emergency 

C<immentlng  on  the  President's  message. 
Representative  Howard  Smtth.  a  Democrat, 
and  chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee   has  said  : 

In  the  past.  Increased  spending  made 
necessary  by  defense  programs  has  been  offset 
In  part  by  curtailment  of  domestic  spending. 
I  regret  that  there  Is  no  such  Indication 
In  this  message  On  the  contrary,  Con- 
gress Is  being  asked  for  an  Increase  In  the 
debt  limit  to  meet  the  proposed  additional 
expenditures  In  the  domestic  and  welfare 
field   " 

In  my  opinion,  the  1963  Federal  budget. 
which  is  the  first  all-Kennedy  budget,  will 
f.tll  short  of  expenditures  by  at  least  $1  bil- 
lion I  hope  the  President  realizes  that  un- 
less we  abandon  the  blg-spendlng  approach 
to  government  and  start  living  within  our 
means  our  free  enterprise  economy  cannot 
survive.  Continual  deficit  financing  leads  to 
higher  taxes  and  higher  taxes  bleed  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy  of  necessary  capi- 
tal. 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Algkr]. 

Mr.  ALGER.  My  delay,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, In  walking  onto  the  Loor  at  this 
moment  was  in  my  hope  that  I  among 
many  others  would  hear  the  word  from 
John  Olerm  personally  that  he  was  all 
right.  Everything  up  to  that  point  has 
been  successful.  Apparently  the  cap- 
sule is  safe  and  we  hope  he  is,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  add  a  few 
thoughts  possibly  beyond  what  has  been 
.said  in  this  debate  today,  simply  because 
I  bolieve  on  the  record  these  views  need 
to  be  expressed.  I  shall  be  very  brief, 
as  is  the  minority  statement  signed  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
UttI  and  myself,  found  on  the  last  page 
of  the  report.  My  position  is  the  same 
as  that  of  last  year  when  for  the  first 
time  in  my  four  terms  I  decided  I  would 
no  longer  support  a  continued  increase 
of  the  debt  ceiling,  my  feeling  being 
that  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  con- 
IrollinR  spending  by  refusing  to  agree  to 
these  continual  increases  of  the  debt 
ceihng.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  one 
of  tho.se  who,  as  in  the  minority  views, 
as  expressed,  feels  it  is  ridiculous  to  go 
along  with  this  gimmick  any  further — 
the  gimmick  of  a  temporary  increase. 
There  is  nothing  temporary  about  a 
Ciovernment  increase  of  taxes  or  of  the 
drbt  ceiling.  It  is  not  temporary.  It 
wUL-be  permanent.  I  decry  the  use  of 
th«Vord  "temporary." 

Second.  I  believe  that  the  debt  limit 
ceiling  is  not  responsible  at  all  for  any 
restraint  on  spending,  nor  does  it  limit 
the  Government's  power  to  tax.  spend, 
or  borrow.  Indeed,  on  the  contrary. 
The  Government  has  no  such  limitation 
and  I  am  among  those  who  believe  that 
there  should  be  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  force  the  Government  to  live 
within  a  balanced  budget  so  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  should  not  ad- 
journ to  go  back  to  their  districts  until 
they  have  a  balanced  budget  for  the  year. 
Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  very  important 
announcement? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  just  had  a  telephone  call 
from  NASA  headquarters  to  the  efifect 
that  Colonel  Glenn  has  been  landed 
aboard  the  carrier  and  has  left  the  cap- 
sule. This  is  the  culmination  of  a  great 
scientific  experiment  that  again  reestab- 
lishes us  in  the  forefront  in  the  space 
effort.  I  am  certain  that  Vice  President 
Johnson,  who  has  been  active  in  this,  and 
Speaker  McCormack,  who  pioneered  the 
first  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee in  the  House,  are  very  happy  to  get 
this  information,  as  are  the  American 
people. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  a 
pleasure  it  is  for  me  to  have  yielded  to 
the  gentleman  for  that  announcement 
and  to  assure  him,  of  course,  that  all  of 
us,  regardless  of  party.  Join  in  the  praise 
for  the  many  who  have  been  responsible 
for  the  program.  And  certainly,  and 
most  importantly,  to  this  brave  astro- 


naut himself  who  went  through  so  much 
for  us  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  back  to  the  matter 
of  the  debt  limit;  and  I  must  say  this  is 
almost  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous 
in  view  of  my  opinion  on  the  debt  limit 
itself.  I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  something  that  a  gentleman  from  the 
other  body,  one  of  the  great  chairmen  of 
that  august  body  said  when  confronted 
with  an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  in 
1954.  These  remarks  I  think  have  a 
bearing  on  our  deliberations  today. 

It  was  a  year  ago  that  the  President  re- 
quested Congress  to  increase  the  debt  limit 
from  $275  billion  to  $290  billion.  A  bill 
making  this  increase  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  sent  to  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
heard  the  testimony  of  administration 
spokesmen  who  said  unless  the  debt  limit 
were  raised  by  $15  bUllon  at  that  time  the 
Government  would  be  unable  to  pay  Its  bills 
and  a  panic  would  result. 

After  full  deliberation,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, 11  to  4,  refused  to  report  the  $2P0 
billion  debt  limit  bill.  What  happened? 
The  heavens  did  not  fall;  panic  did  not  oc- 
cur. The  administration  reduced  Its  spend- 
ing and  stayed  within  tbe  statutory  debt 
limit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  I  see  it  is  the 
matter  in  a  nutshell.  Yes,  the  adminis- 
tration might  have  to  tailor  their  pro- 
gram to  the  amount  of  money  available. 
Yes,  the  President  and  Congress  might 
indeed  be  forced  to  limit  spending  by 
holding  down  the  debt  ceiling. 

One  of  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1,  used  to  say 
that  holding  down  Government  spending 
by  holding  down  the  debt  ceiling  was  hke 
trying  to  hold  the  elevator  by  hanging 
onto  the  pointer.  It  might  just  be.  in 
view  of  what  Senator  Byrd  has  said,  that 
if  we  refuse  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling 
the  Government  might  be  more  respon- 
sible in  its  spending.  At  least  that  is 
my  view.  I,  as  one  who  has  opposed 
increase  in  spending  programs  when  I 
thought  they  were  irresponsible  fiscally, 
have  opposed  the  spending  that  makes 
this  increase  of  the  debt  ceiling  neces- 
sary, so  I,  of  course,  consistently  may  re- 
fuse to  go  along  with  the  increase  in  the 
debt  ceiling. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  my  colleagues  did  the  s^une 
we  could  get  our  Government  back  on 
a  fiscally  sound  basis,  we  could  balance 
the  budget,  we  could  reduce  taxes,  and. 
most  importantly,  we  could  reduce  the 
debt,  not  increase  it. 

It  may  well  be  that  our  deficit  balance 
of  payments  could  force  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Democratic  leaders  to  be- 
come fiscally  more  responsible.  Our 
deficit  in  the  last  quarter  of  $1.4  billion 
is  at  an  annual  rate  of  $6  billion.  We  ma^- 
be  forced  to  cut  back  the  tremendous 
increases  in  social  and  welfare  fields, 
that  is,  nondefense.  in  order  to  preserNf 
the  value  of  our  currency  against  the 
gold  outflow. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  TV'xa* 
[Mr.  Wright] . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
recognize  the  present  necessity,  a  n«v«\<- 
slty  which  confronts  us  in  »)mo»t  th^s 
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identic&l  way  each  time  It  becomes  ex- 
pedient for  us  to  increase  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. Recognizing  that.  I  acknowledge 
that  those  who  speak  against  increas- 
ing the  debt  ceiling  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple may  be  voices  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness. And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that 
whether  you  regard  yourself  as  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  Republican,  a  liberal  or  a  con- 
servative or  a  moderate,  whether  you 
might  be  called  a  spender  or  a  tightwad, 
one  fundamental  principle  might  be 
agreed  upon  by  all;  and  that  is  that  this 
country  is  rich  enough,  it  is  able  enough, 
it  Is  prosperous  enough  to  pay  as  we  go. 

If  we  desire  additional  services  by  the 
Government  then  we  should  be  wiUins? 
to  vote  the  necessary  revenues  to  pay 
for  those  services  in  the  years  they  are 
required.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  pay 
for  them  by  additional  current  revenues 
then  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  do  without 
them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be 
neither  reason  nor  excuse  for  continuing; 
year  after  year  to  increase  the  national 
debt. 

The  fundamental  evil  In  so  doing  is 
that  we  are  passing  on  to  another  gen- 
eration the  responsibility  of  payln?  for 
things  which  we  will  have  used  up  and 
worn  out  before  their  time.  This  prac- 
tice, by  any  standard  of  Justice,  is  basi- 
cally unsound  and  cruelly  unfair. 

Where  in  25  years  will  be  the  things 
which  our  current  borrowings  will  buy^ 
Where  will  be  the  shiny  missiles  of  to- 
day, or  today's  aircraft,  or  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  checks  mailed 
out  this  month,  or  the  services  which 
bolster  our  present  economy?  Of  wh.it 
benefit  will  they  be  to  those  whose  char^^e 
it  will  be  to  pay  m  another  generation  ^ 

No  more.  I  think,  than  the  service  we 
now  enjoy  from  the  B-24s  and  the  B-17  s 
which  today  lie  in  archaic  abandon  alon^ 
deserted  landing  stripe.  At  least  they 
saved  our  freedom  and  preserved  our 
Nation  intact.  There  was  an  excuse  for 
increasing  the  national  debt  during 
World  War  II.  We  were  in  a  death 
struggle,  a  crash  effort  for  our  national 
survival.  We  had  to  borrow  agauist  the 
future. 

But  there  can  be  no  such  justification 
today.  Though  we  are  indeed  enga^i'^d 
in  a  conflict  of  wills  and  weapons  to 
preserve  both  freedom  and  peace,  we 
can  pay  for  it  on  an  annual  basis.  Na 
nation  of  men  has  ever  been  so  well  able 
to  pay  for  it  as  we  are  today.  Sliali  we 
forever  pass  on  to  the  future  the  un- 
pleasant task  of  paying,  when  rea.wn 
tells  us  that  our  progeny  will  have  cruses 
of  their  own'' 

In  the  past  7  years,  we  have  five  ti.Ties 
increased  the  debt  ceiling.  Yet  these 
have  been  years  of  truly  unprecedented 
national  prosperity.  There  is  no  plau- 
sible reason  why  prudent  men  actin^i 
upon  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
could  not  have  balanced  the  Federal 
budget  during  these  years  and  be«un 
some  systematic  plan  of  debt  retirement. 

To  be  sure,  there  have  been  emer- 
gencies during  this  period.  But  therf^ 
will  always  be  emergencies.  Individual 
families  and  businesses  have  emer- 
gencies and  still  manage  to  pay  tlielr 
debts.    They  do  so  because  they  have  to 


do  so.    By  what  logic  .should  the  Govern- 
ment operate  on  a  different  principle'' 

For  13  years,  we  have  made  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  national  debt.  We  have 
merely  paid  interest  and  continue  to  in- 
crease the  total  indebtedness.  The  la.st 
time  any  payment  was  made  on  the  prin- 
cipal itself.  Harry  Truman  was  in  the 
White  House. 

What  family  would  expect  to  occupy 
a  house  for  13  year.s  and  pay  to  liie  mort- 
gageholder  only  tlie  interest  on  liie  debt ' 
What  intelligent  family  would  want  to 
do  so.  earnini?  no  equity  whatever  in  tho 
property  and  still  owm^'  the  total  amouPit 
after  making  reijular  payment  for  13 
years? 

As  every  family  knows,  the  lime  to 
pay  debts  is  v^hen  you  have  money.  This 
Nation  has  been  more  prosperous  and 
more  able  to  retire  its  honost  debts  dur- 
ing these  past  13  years  than  any  nation 
or  civilization  m  the  entire  history  of 
the  world.  Yet  we  have  nut  done  s<t 
One  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  we  eviT 
intend   to  do  so. 

rxinng  the  last  Congress.  31  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  introduced  identical 
bills  to  commit  the  Congress  to  a  pro- 
gram of  systematic  annual  debt  retire- 
ment. In  1959.  some  of  us  appeared 
before  the  Rules  Committee  and  asked 
for  the  kind  of  a  rule  which  would  have 
permitted  us  to  offer  our  propasal  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  then  being  coti- 
sidered  to  extend  the  national  debt  ceil- 
ing. We  wf-ro  denied,  and  that  bill  was 
brought  out  under  a  clewed  rule  which 
as  all  of  the  Members  understand  pro- 
hibits, amendment's  of  any  type 

Today's  bill  comf*s  before  us  under  a 
similar  closed  rule. 

We  asked  for  permission  to  have  our 
bills  considered  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  which  they  had  been  re- 
ferred. To  date,  no  hcarins^  has  been 
set. 

Yet  m  the  months  which  have  inter- 
vened, the  debt  has  risen  from  1283  bil- 
lion to  an  estimated  $295  billion,  and 
authorization  Is  being  sought  in  thi^ 
present  bill  to  raise  the  ceiling  to  $300 
bilhon.    Is  there  to  be  no  end  to  thts? 

At  that  time,  we  were  being  asked  to 
pay  $8  1  billion  in  annual  interest 
cha'ges  The  budcet  for  the  new  fiscal 
year  anf.r:pates  that  we  shall  be  required 
to  pay  $9  4  billion  in  tlie  year  which 
be^^ins  n.  xt  July  1 

Interest  charge.s.  as  mo.sl  of  us  know, 
today  constitute  the  second  larfitst  item 
in  the  operation  of  our  Government 
They  soak  up  approximately  11  percent 
of  our  total  national  budget.  We  pay 
11  cents  out  of  every  tax  dollar  .simply 
for  the  privilege  of  o-Aing  this  huge  debt 
For  t'.ery  $100  paid  m  taxt  s.  $11  a:e 
thus  coiLsumed. 

Those  $11  buy  nothing  of  use  to  the 
American  taxpayer ^  They  do  not  help 
to  buy  a  .sit'.ule  vveajxin.  launch  a  siru'le 
m;.ssile,  pave  a  single  mile  of  road,  mail 
a  .single  letter,  or  perform  a  single  .s-rv- 
icp  of  the  Government. 

The  taxpayer  can  never  receive  any 
relief  from  Ihi.s  ever-increasing  .\nnual 
burden  of  interest  until  first  we  begin 
to  live  within  our  Federal  income  an- 
nually and  make  a  re^jular  plan  of  debt 
reduction. 


Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  made  a  fine  statement. 
Then  to  make  his  own  positlcm  consist- 
ent, what  additional  taxes  have  you  rec- 
ommended or  would  you  recommend 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
recommend  to  tlie  House  to  Impose?  We 
have  a  bill  right  now  which  has  a  deficit 
in  It.    Is  thai  not  a  fair  question? 

Mr  WRIGHT  I  am  conscious  of  Jiat 
and  I  do  think  it  is  a  fair  question. 
PYom  time  to  time  I  have  supported  cer- 
tain taxes  necessar>-  to  maintain  the  pay- 
as-we-go  prmciple.  To  name  a  few,  I 
&upport4.'d  the  highway  user  taxes  to  build 
the  interstate  program  out  of  current 
ri  venues  and  opix>sed  the  long-term 
bonding  proposal  which  would  have 
created  further  debt.  I  have  supported 
necessary  increases  in  the  social  security 
tax  to  make  that  structure  actuarily 
.sound.  I  have  on  occasion  sui;:qx>rted  in- 
creases in  certain  classes  of  postage 
where  the  rate  structure  was  responsible 
for  deficits.  I  opposed  the  lease-pur-  * 
cha.se  plan  for  public  buildings,  as  that 
was  contributing  to  our  debt,  and  Insisted 
instead  that  necessary  buildings  be  con- 
structed out  of  current  revenues. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  my  personal  prerog- 
ative nor  Is  it  my  desire  to  recommend 
additional  taxes  at  this  particular  time. 
Rather  I  think  we  might  wait  and  see  if 
the  Presidents  budget  Is  truly  balanced 
and  if  there  may  be  reductions  and  de- 
letions which  the  Congress  may  see  fit 
to  vote,  or  proposals  which  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  may  recommend. 
However,  I  would  say  that  each  Member 
ought  to  have  a  criterion  of  this  type,  and 
I  have  tried  to  devise  one  which  Is  satis- 
factory to  me  personally  aixi  may  be  to 
other  Members  as  well. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  genUeman 
would  not  mind  withliolding.  there  are  a 
few  things  which  I  should  like  to  say  be- 
fore my  time  expires.  If  time  remains, 
I  sliall  be  glad  to  yield  further. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  I  have 
ratiier  carefully  tried  to  keep  *  record 
of  the  exi)enditures  for  which  I  have 
vott"d  and  the  proposed  reductions  in 
Lliose  expenditures  which  I  have  sup- 
poru-d.  and  have  balanced  this  against 
the  taxes  and  revenues  for  which  I  have 
voted  If  every  Member  of  the  Congre.ss 
were  to  do  thi.s — voting  only  for  those 
items  of  expense  which  can  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  revenues  he  personally  sup- 
ports debt  reduction  would  become  a 
simple  matter. 

It  IS  well  enough  to  say  that  increased 
debt  IS  not  hurtful  today  because  our 
national  pnxluction  and  total  national 
income  are  so  high  Since  they  are  so 
high,  is  not  this  the  more  reason  to  pay 
for  our  needs  from  current  income? 

It  is  true  enough  that  our  public  debt, 
as  a  percentage  of  our  gross  national 
product.  Is  le.>w  than  It  was  a  few  years 
ago  But  perhaps  more  to  the  point,  our 
public  debt  as  related  to  our  annual  Fed- 
eral revenues  is  growing  ever  higher. 
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What  it  comes  to  is  that  we  in  govern- 
ment must  exercise  the  same  self-re- 
straints which  are  required  of  our  Indi- 
vidual American  families.  Obviously 
government  costs  more  today  than  It  did 
in  the  past.  Our  Nation  has  grown.  The 
military  demands  are  greater.  Prices 
are  up  to  the  Government  even  as  they 
are  to  the  individual  taxpayer. 

But  if  we  spend  more,  then  we  must 
take  in  more  revenues  and  conduct  our 
business  on  a  pay-as-we-go  basis.  To 
the  extent  that  we  are  not  willing  to  pay 
this  year  for  certain  services,  then  we 
should  forego  them.  We  have  done  this 
in  the  highway  program.  We  can  do  It 
in  all  things,  certainly  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions  of  a  prosperous  America 
and  an  expanding  economy. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  tax- 
payer would  appreciate  this.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  wants  to  pay  his  way.  I 
firmly  believe  that  he  does  not  want  to 
continue  amassing  additional  debt  for 
his  children  to  pay. 

Walter  Lippmann  In  his  book,  "The 
Public  Philosophy"  seriously  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  our  system,  de- 
pending as  it  does  upon  public  support 
for  government  policy,  can  s^irvive  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  a  world  grown 
suddenly  small  and  keenly  demanding.  I 
say  that  it  can. 

The  American  people  are  worthy  of 
our  confidence.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
coddled  or  shielded  from  unpleasant 
fact.  Tell  them  the  truth,  and  they  will 
respond.  Call  forth  their  best,  and  they 
will  rise  to  the  challenge. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan IMr.  FoKo]. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend 
to  support  the  bUl  before  us.  calling  for 
an  increase  in  the  debt  limitation  to  $300 
billion.  I  would  not  have  supported  the 
proposed  increase  to  $308  billion.  Unless 
unusual  and  unforeseen  circumstances 
transpire  between  now  and  when  we  may 
be  called  upon  to  increase  it  to  $308  bil- 
lion. I  do  not  intend  to  support  sucli  an 
increase. 

I  concur  with  the  observation  made  on 
page  7  in  the  committee  report  under 
the  separate  views  of  the  Republicans 
on  H  R.  10050.  The  pertinent  sentence 
on  that  page,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  fol- 
lowing and  I  quote: 


An  Increase  In  the  debt  limitation  would 
have  been  unneceaeary  M  the  admlnlatratlon 
had  held  nonmllltary  expenditures  within 
the  amount  estimated  in  the  summer  of  1961 
when  we  voted  the  last  Increase  In  the  debt 
limitation. 

This  statement  I  think  is  bolstered  by 
another  statement  on  page  9  of  the 
minority  views.  This  sentence  reads  as 
follows: 

However,  the  military  increase  attribut- 
able to  any  military  buildup  which  followed 
the  original  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  1963 
amountad  to  only  %22  billion. 

This  last  statement  tends  to  coincide 
with  information  contained  in  the  Jan- 
uary 31.  1962.  dally  statement  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  If  you  look  at  this  dally 
statement  for  that  date  you  will  find  that 
cvm 1«4 


for  the  7  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  as  compared  with  the  same  7-month 
period  for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  our 
military  expenses,  Including  military  aid 
under  the  mutual  assistance  program, 
have  gone  up  $2  billion;  whereas  all 
other  expenditures  during  the  first  7 
months'  period  for  the  same  2  fiscal 
years  have  gone  up  $6.2  billion.  This 
proves  conclusively  to  me  that  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  increase  in  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  1962  compared  to  1961 
were  of  a  nonmilitary  nature;  therefore, 
this  $2  billion  increase  in  the  debt  limita- 
tion will  take  care  of  the  increased  ex- 
I>enditurcs  for  the  military  contained  in 
the  original  Eisenhower  budget  for  fiscal 
1982  and  the  three  add-ons  proposed  by 
President  Kermedy. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  starting 
with  1953  through  1961  I  have  consist- 
ently voted  for  all  debt  increases. 

According  to  the  record  during  this 
period  tJiere  have  been  eight  instances 
where  there  has  been  debt  increase  leg- 
islation. I  supported  President  Ken- 
nedy's request  last  year.  On  June  26, 
1961,  on  his  request  I  voted  for  the 
increase. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  enough  people 
such  as  myself,  who  have  tried  to  be  re- 
sponsible In  this  area,  forewarn  the  ad- 
ministration that  we  win  not  suppwrt  an 
Increase  over  and  above  this  one,  that 
they  can  make  an  honest  and  bona  fide 
effort  to  curtail,  restrict  and  limit  non- 
defense  expenditures;  otherwise  they  will 
be  faced  with  a  situation  which  will  not 
be  to  their  liking. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  certainly  join  in  the 
gentleman's  desire  to  make  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  reduce  our  rate  of  spend- 
ing, certainly  in  nondefense  areas.  I  am 
sure  that  is  the  gentleman's  position, 
but  I  would  hope  that  my  friend  from 
Michigan,  feeling  as  he  does  and  I  do, 
would  ~iiot  close  his  mind  to  what  the 
situation  may  be  in  the  next  fiscal  year, 
that  Is.  not  on  the  basis  of  increased 
rate  of  spending  in  the  next  fiscal  year, 
but  because  of  the  fact  that  a  deficit  in  a 
fiscal  year  has  an  effect  on  a  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

If  the  gentleman  will  look  at  the  rec- 
ord, almost  invariably  a  ceiling  adjust- 
ment has  to  be  made  in  the  subsequent 
fiscal  year  to  accommodate  the  deficit  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

With  respect  to  the  1963  fiscal  year, 
we  may  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
some  upward  adjustment  in  1962,  even 
though  the  rate  of  spending  in  that  fis- 
cal year  is  less  than  this  fiscal  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  MIUjS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas.  I  do  understand  the 
problem  the  gentleman  presents.  I  fully 
realize  that  in  the  first  6  months  Of  any 
fiscal  year  we  traditionally  have  rela- 
tively lesser  income  and  greater  expendi- 
tures. However,  this  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  do  all  it  can  to  hold  down 
the  availability  of  obligational  author- 


ity in  all  of  the  fiscal  year  1983.  In  this 
way  we  can  meet  our  responsibility.  On 
the  other  hand  the  administration 
should  be  forewarned  that  there  are 
many  of  us  who  try  to  be  responsible; 
that  this  will  be  the  last  debt  limitation 
increase  I  will  support  unless  unfor^een 
circumstances  arise. 

Mr.  MTT.ia.  The  gentleman  wiU  agree 
with  me,  I  am  sure,  that  if  defense 
spending  and  this  lag  we  have  referred 
to.  that  Is,  the  deficit  affecting  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  yeai ,  were  the  causes  of  an 
increase,  that  would  be  one  thing  that 
might  justify  the  gentleman's  position. 
What  the  gentleman  is  calling  attention 
to  is,  he  does  not  want  an  increase  in 
their  ceiling  in  fiscal  year  1963  as  a  re- 
sult of  increases  in  nondefense  6p>ending 
in  1963  compared  to  1962.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  correct.  I  fully 
appreciate  some  of  the  obligational  au- 
thority wliich  may  be  available  in  the 
fiscal  year  1962,  which  was  made  avail- 
able in  the  last  session  of  the  Congress. 
will  not  be  reflected  in  expenditures 
xmtU  1963.  There  is  this  lag,  particu- 
larly in  the  procurement  area.  If  the 
facts  can  be  shown  that  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  for  another  debt  increase  in 
fiscal  1963.  I  can  understand  the  gentle- 
man's position.  But,  on  tiie  other  hand, 
we  in  this  session  of  the  Congress  have 
an  oppKjrtunlty  to  control  the  nondefense 
expenditures  area  beginning  in  fiscal 
1963,  in  the  first  6  months,  and  into  the 
second  6  months  of  this  12-month  pe- 
riod. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that 
we  have  more  information  in  respect  to 
the  reaction  of  the  Congress  to  the  re- 
quest made  in  the  President's  bixlget 
message  before  we  did  ansrthing  about  a 
ceiling  for  the  following  fiscal  year.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  this  ceiling  will 
have  to  go  up  if  we  finance  these  obliga- 
tions and  the  Congress  makes  no  reduc- 
tion anywhere  alixig  the  line. 

Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  think  you  can  argue 
that,  but  there  are  legislative  proposals 
that  will  be  before  this  Congress  in  the 
present  session  which  will  have  an  im- 
mediate impact  on  the  expenditure  pic- 
ture, particularly  in  the  fiscal  year  1963 
and  carrying  on  through  the  years.  If 
this  Congress  is  serious  about  holding 
down  the  debt  limitation,  and  I  think 
many  Members  are,  we  must  act  respon- 
sibly in  this  area  in  the  present  session 
of  the  Congress. 

Some  can  blithely  go  on  voting  for  a 
lot  of  these  legislative  proposals  that 
will  refiect  themselves  in  immediate  cash 
expenditures  early  in  fiscal  1963.  I  do 
not  intend  to  do  so.  I  am  thinking,  for 
example,  right  now  of  a  new  pay  in- 
crease for  2, 400,000 -plus  Federal  em- 
ployees. If  we  vote  a  pay  increase  for 
Government  employees,  that  reflects  it- 
self promptly  in  cash  expenditures.  And, 
there  are  other  similar  examples. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  WIsconson.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  FORD 

from  WLieotuln. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
want  to  put  any  words  in  the  Chairman  s 
mouth,  but  as  I  understood  him,  the 
point  was  that  if  we  follow  out  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  as  submitted  to  us 
in  the  budget  message,  we  will  have  to 
vote  the  additional  $8  billion  increase  in 
the  debt  limit  that  the  President  hax 
also  asked  for. 

Mr.  IdlLLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  do  not  object  to 
having  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  put 
words  in  my  mouth,  because  he  can  bet- 
ter express  those  thoughts  than  I  can 
myself.  I  certainly  agree  with  what  he 
said,  provided  that  the  estimates  are 
wrong  and  the  revenues  are  less.  The 
ceiling  would  have  to  be  higher. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  The 
point  I  want  to  make  is  that  if  we  follow 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  far  as  spending  is  concerned,  and 
if  there  is  not  the  increase  in  the  rev- 
venues  that  is  anticipated,  you  are  not 
only  going  to  have  an  $8  billion  further 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling,  but  you  are 
going  to  come  in  here  for  more  increases 
and  more  increases  in  the  ceiling,  be- 
cause every  item  of  potential  Increase 
in  revenue  is  preempted  by  increased 
spending,  and  even  spending  beyond  that 
point  by  the  new  obligatlonal  authority 
requested. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORD  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  wanted 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  taking  the 
floor  and  expounding  upon  the  other 
side  of  this  budget  ledger,  the  appropria- 
tions side.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  we 
establish  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  the  procedure,  if  this  $8  billion 
proposal  comes  before  us,  of  invitinK 
before  our  committee  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  so  that 
we  can  do  the  thorough  job  necessary  in 
reviewing  the  budget  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  people  and  the  Treasury 
people.  We  still  have  on  the  books.  I 
believe,  as  the  result  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  this  superduper  committee  that 
met  twice,  which  is  supposed  to  review 
the  budget,  composed  of  th""  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  two  branche.s 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  But,  it  proved  to  be  .so  un- 
wieldy that  it  only  met  twice— and  I 
suspected  thi.s— but  I  do  believe  the  con- 
tribution that  your  people,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  tjen- 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford!  have 
made  has  amply  brought  that  home  to 
us,  and  the  pertinent  points  he  is  making 
here,  the  need  for  being  able  to  go  into 
the  appropriations  and  expenditure.s 
side,  which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  of  course,  does  not  have  the 
depth  of  experience  that  the  appropria- 
tion people  have. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman   2   additional   minutes 


Mr  ALOER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  acquainted  with  the  budget  ex- 
penditures by  agency  chart  given  us  by 
the  Treasury,  wherein  the  military  ex- 
penditures are  listed  as  against  civilian, 
showing  increases?  Under  military  we 
are  told,  as  part  of  the  military  increases 
of  expenditures  there  is  the  Peace  Corps, 
Export-Import  Bank.  Selective  Service, 
US  Information  Bureau,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration, 
Atomic  Eneruy  Commission — all  of  this 
as  a  part  of  the  military  as  agairu-it  civil- 
ian. And,  on  that  tvpe  of  a  chart  we 
see  tremendous  increases  in  military  ex- 
penditures Some  of  us  on  the  commit- 
tee went  through  this  and  took  out  of 
the  military  those  functions  that  were 
not  particularly  military  and  put  them 
in  with  the  civilian,  and  we  found  that 
nonmilitar>'  expenditures  have  gone  up 
60  percent  but  only  40  percent  of  those 
things  related  to  the  defense  expendi- 
tures. Is  that  not  in  line  with  what  the 
gentleman  is  telling  u.s'' 

Mr  FORD  I  think  that  is  a  some- 
what different  way  of  saying  the  same 
thing  I  tried  to  say  a  few  minutes  ago 

-Mr  Chairman,  may  I  conclude  by  say- 
ing this  I  wish  to  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  coming  in 
with  the  $2  billion  increase  rather  than 
requesting  the  $10  billion  increase  rec- 
ommended bv  President  Kennedy,  be- 
cau.se  It  uive.s  to  us  that  feel  as  I  do.  a 
chance  to  support  this  based  on  what  I 
believe  is  a  bona  tide  increase  in  our 
military  expenditures  On  the  other 
hand,  it  gives  to  us  an  opportunity  to  tell 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  to  perhaps  forewarn  our  colleagues 
that  in  the  next  few  months  in  this 
session  of  the  Cont^re-ss  we  have  a  serious 
fiscal  responsibility 

Mr  Chairman,  mav  T  simply  say  again, 
as  I  said  once  t>ofore.  the  administration 
must  act  respon.sibly  and  the  Congre.ss 
must  dn  likewi.se  I  expect  to  vote  in 
affirmative  today,  but  my  views  m  the 
future  will  be  m  the  negative  unless  un- 
foreseen circumstances  arise 

Mr    MIU.S      Mr    Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minut»'s  to  the  eentleman  from  Georgia 
Mr   FoRRE-sxrH  1 

Mr  FORRESTER  Mr  Chairman 
dunnK  my  service  in  Congress  the  mat- 
ter of  raising  the  debt  ceiling  has  arisen 
approximately  nine  times  I  vot«-d  in  fa- 
vor of  the  raise  on  one  or  two  occasions 
upon  the  premLse  that  we  would  learn 
our  lesson,  and  would  be  more  careful 
with  our  expenditures  and  with  the  bur- 
dens we  needles.«;lv  imp<xsed  upon  future 
venerations  I  finallv  learned  however 
that  as  long  as  we  are  willing  to  extend 
the  debt  limit,  we  will  be  faced  with  the 
noce.ssity  of  doing  so  If  I  thought  we 
were  ready  to  quit  throw  iny  away  our  fu- 
ture, I  would  be  willing  to  vote  for  th.is 
rai.se  this  time,  but  I  certainly  do  not  in- 
tend to  endorse  huge  mdebtedne.sses  that 
will  whip  us  more  surely  than  any  for- 
eign foe 

Just  why  we  are  ask^^d  to  increa.<e  this 
debt  limit  only  $2  billion.  I  do  not  know 
becau.se  all  of  us  know    that  the  Presi- 
dtnit  has  stated  that  h.-  want,  the  debt 


celling  increased  to  $308  billion.  If  the 
present  debt  of  I29C  billion  were  convert- 
ed into  silver  dollars,  it  would  require 
more  than  25  million  1-ton  trucks  to  haul 
It.  according  to  the  Washington  Dally 
News  of  February  12.  1962. 

That  kind  of  Indebtedness  ia  absolutely 
startlmg.  However.  Mr.  Stana,  former 
Director  of  the  Budget,  says  that  our  true 
indebtedness  is  over  $800  billion,  not 
includmg  "untold  billions  of  dollairs  in 
guarantees  by  the  Government  on  hous- 
mg  loans  and  other  mortgages.  l>ank  de- 
po.siLs.  and  other  savings,  et  cetera."  He 
aLv>  says  that  the  national  debt  la  ap- 
proximately $22,000  for  every  family  of 
four  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  have  a  dollar 
w  huse  value  inflation  has  reduced  to  ap- 
proximately 40  cents.  The  social  se- 
curity payments  earned  by  our  retirees. 
the  pensions  given  our  veterans,  and 
commitments  or  responsibilities  of  our 
Government  are  placed  in  Jeopardy  be- 
cause of  this  tremendous  amount  of  debt. 
If  our  children  are  to  have  a  sportsman's 
chance  to  mamtain  this  Government. 
this  profligate  spendmg  must  stop  and 
we  must  start  living  within  our  means 
plus  paying  some  on  our  debts. 

Some  say  that  since  we  owe  this  money, 
we  must  vote  to  extend  the  debt  limit.  I 
l)elieve  in  paying  debts  and.  in  fact.  I 
insist  on  It.  There  is  a  weapon  available 
fur  the  adminLstration  to  use  to  pay  our 
debts  and  to  make  it  unnecessary  to 
follow  this  route  which  leads  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  chaas.  I  refer  to  the  route 
we  hear  so  much  of.  to  wit:  Executive 
order  By  Executive  order,  the  l^reaident 
can  cut  the  amounts  of  moneys  to  be 
expended  so  wo  can  live  within  our 
means  That  is  what  ought  to  be  done 
and  I  hope  he  will  do  it 

Mr  MASON  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
;  .Mr  Gross! 

Mr  GROaS  Mr  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  a  good  deal  this  afternoon  about 
our  orbiting  astronaut  I  wish  that 
with  the  .same  facility,  the  same  expedi- 
tion, and  dedication  Congress  would  get 
the  Federal  debt  out  of  orbit.  And  I 
would  recommend  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  a  study  of  how  this 
business  is  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Space  and  Astronautics. 

Mr  MlUi^  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
tientleman  yield'' 

-Mr  GROSS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Arkan.sas 

Mr  MILI^S  Mr  Chairman,  is  my 
friend  from  Iowa  inferring  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  put  this 
debt  into  orbif 

Mr  GROSS  I  would  have  to  be  com- 
pletely frank  with  the  gentleman  and  say 
that  as  long  as  the  committee  brings 
bills  to  the  House  to  increase  the  debt 
ceiling  it  is  not  offering  much  of  an 
inducement  to  get  the  debt  out  of  orbit 

Mr  MIU^  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr   GROSS      I  yield 

Mr  MILLS  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  not  the  committee  that 
submits  appropriations  or  authorization 
bills  to  the  Hou.se;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr  GROSS  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  the  committee  that  brings 
debt-eeihiiL.:  increa.se  bills  to  the  House. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Is  the  f  enUeman  SAylac 
that  we  control  the  situation? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  oOL  sajring  that  the 
committee  controls  tix  sltuaUoti. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  wanted  U>  be  clear  on 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  aaking  that  the 
gentleman's  committee  offer  a  little  help 
toward  building  a  Umnching  pad  for  the 
control  and  reduction  of  the  Federal 
debt. 

Responsibility  has  been  discussed  here 
a  good  deal  this  afternoon.  What  is  the 
first  responsibility?  It  ought  to  be  to 
balance  the  budget  and  pay  something 
on  the  debt,  not  to  increase  the  debt 
ceiling.  This  is  not  rc^wnsible  action, 
in  my  opinion. 

Someone  else  described  tills  as  a  debt 
management  bill.  How  could  an  individ- 
ual—and we  arc  a  gotemment  of  in- 
dividuals— manage  his  debts  on  any  such 
basis  as  this? 

I  looked  for  the  hearings  on  this  bill. 
I  should  like  to  have  read  Secretsuy  of 
the  Treasury  Dillon's  statements  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  but 
there  w«s  no  hearings  {Hinted,  and  I 
caimoi  And  out  to  what  Mr.  Dillon  testi- 
fied. I  would  like  to  know  how  he  could 
square  himself  with  his  action  last  year 
in  going  down  to  Uruguay  and  pledging 
this  country,  without  one  scintilla  of 
autlvM-ity  from  the  Oongress  of  the 
United  SUtes,  to  spend  $30  billion  on  the 
so-caUed  alliance  for  progress.  I  would 
like  to  know  something  about  Mr.  Dil- 
lon's responsibility  for  Increasing  the 
huge  Federal  debt  and  now  his  support 
for  an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  approval  of  tills  bill 
means  that  Congress  has  again  rubber- 
stamped  its  approval  of  government  by 
credit  card.  I  should  like  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  offer  as  an  amend- 
ment the  provisions  of  my  Mil,  HJl.  144, 
to  provide  for  an  annual  balanced  budget 
and  specific  payments  each  year  on  the 
Federal  debt. 

As  I  stated  previously.  I  am  opposed 
to  this  legislation  for  the  reason  that  it 
simply  encourages  the  Oovemment  to 
plunce  this  Oovermnent  ever  deeper  into 
debt,  and  because  it  Is  being  oonsklered 
under  a  gag  rule  which  prohibits  the  of- 
fering of  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
pentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILI^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  BoGosl. 

Mr.  B0G08.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it 
is  easy  to  hurl  accusations  of  irresponsi- 
bility in  this  area,  but  I  believe  It  la  im- 
portant that  we  keep  the  record  straight. 
In  the  first  place,  since  the  conclusion 
of  World  War  n  our  national  debt  has 
remained  substantially  the  same  al- 
though it  did  Increase  bbout  $25  billion 
under  the  adminlstraUon  of  foimer 
President  Eisenhower.  Nevertheleas,  in 
l»45  at  the  conclusion  of  Workl  War  II, 
our  national  debt  was  about  $300  billion. 
The  proposal  here  todscf  is  that  it  be 
$300  billion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
you  look  at  the  wealth  of  our  country.  In 
1046  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  SUtes  was  approximately  $300 
bilUon.  Today,  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  the  United  States  is  approacfalnf 


$000  billion.  So  that  in  enenoe.  the 
amount  owed  by  the  United  States  has 
been  reduced  by  M  percent  The  effect 
is  the  same  as  in  the  caae  of  a  man  who 
earned  $54)00  owing  $5,000  as  compared 
to  a  man  owing  $5,000  and  now  earning 
$10,000. 

In  addition  to  that.  I  think  it  only  fair 
to  say  that  the  need  for  this  increase  is 
based  almost  mtirely  upon  defense  com- 
mitments that  -we  had  to  make  as  a  na- 
tion for  our  own  security  and  these  com- 
mitments were  Joined  in  by  both  parties 
for  the  Defense  Establishment. 

Today  we  are  quite  Josrful  and  quite 
properly  taidng  note  of  the  fact  that 
Colonel  Glenn  has  orbited  the  earth  three 
times,  and  that  a  few  minutes  ago  it  was 
reported  that  he  was  safely  aboard  the 
U.S.  destroyer  Noa  south  of  Bermuda. 
Certainly,  none  of  this  would  have  been 
possible  without  the  space  program  stip- 
ported  both  by  my  Republican  colleagues 
and  by  those  of  us  on  my  side  oi  the  aisle. 
But  this  program  meant  an  increase  in 
appropriations  last  year  of  something 
over  a  bimon  dollars.  My  good  friend. 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  talked  about 
Secretary  Dillon  and  his  meeting  In 
Latin  America.  I  do  not  believe  any  per- 
son in  this  body  really  takes  exception  to 
a  program  which  has  for  its  goal  the 
development  of  this  area  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

I  listened  to  the  report  made  here  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  frcnn  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SzLDorl,  when  he  came  back 
from  a  reeent  meeting  in  Latin  America 
attended  by  our  own  Secretary  of  State 
and  by  other  officials  of  the  other  gov- 
ernments on  this  continent  He  made  a 
very  optimistic  report.  The  gentlonan 
from  Alabama,  with  considerable  docu- 
mentaticm.  gave  us  a  very  definite  im- 
preaslon  Uiat  we  were  making  progress — 
real  substantial  progress  In  that  area  of 
the  world.  So  I  think  it  might  be  easy 
to  criticise  Secretary  Dillon  and  the 
statements  that  he  made  to  our  good 
neighbors  to  the  south,  but  I  would  hope 
that  the  program  that  they  have  Joined 
In  with  enthusiastic  cooperation  will  be 
a  snooessful  program.  The  point  I  am 
making,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  this  re- 
quest for  $2  bilhon  Is  made  largely  be- 
cause of  the  defense  commitments  of  the 
United  States  both  in  the  area  of  space 
and  tn  the  Berlin  situation  and  the  situa- 
tion in  Laos  and  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
a  variety  of  commitments  with  respect  to 
armed  forces  so  that  we  can  fight  guer- 
rilla tactics  as  well  as  nuclear  warfare, 
and  so  on.  In  my  judgment,  the  Irre- 
sponsibility would  be  to  vote  against  this 
bill  rather  than  in  voting  for  it,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  wlileh  has  considered  this  legis- 
lation carefully,  will  be  sustained  by  the 
H<mse.  I  know  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
sometimes  people  come  in  and  are  criti- 
cal of  that  committee,  but  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  being  on  that  committee 
for  many  years.  We  approach  these 
problems  as  best  we  can.  and  usually 
from  the  point  of  view  of  what  we  like 
to  call  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcobb. 


The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  okjeetion 

to  the  request  of  the  gentknaa  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.    Mr.  Chairman. 

1  intend  to  vote  against  the  Increase  in 
the  public  debt  limit  as  proposed  In  H.R. 
10050.  and  would  like  to  state  the  rea- 
sons tor  my  vote.  It  Is  not  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  US.  Government  should 
meet  its  commitments  and  pay  its  bills, 
but  rather  I  want  to  use  this  means  of 
protesting  the  continual  expansion  of 
Federal  programs.  At  a  time  wh«i  the 
President  is  asking  us  to  Increase  our 
expenditures  for  national  security  I  feel 
we  should  be  cutting  back  on  domestic 
programs  rather  than  enlarging  them. 
In  those  instances  where  Congress  deems 
it  necessary  that  we  enlarge  our  Fed- 
eral responsibilities  we  should  face  up 
to  the  need  for  some  sounder  method 
of  providing  the  funds  than  adding  to 
MiB  liurden  of  debt  we  win  pass  on  to 
the  next  generation. 

Mr.  MASON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
LMr.  DevutkI. 

Mr.  DEVINK  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
not  Intended  to  speak  on  this  bill,  but 
after  listening  to  some  remarks  made  by 
some  of  our  illustrious  colleagues  I 
thought  it  well  to  get  back  to  some 
figures  tn  connection  with  the  national 
debt.  I  imagine  It  would  be  considered 
the  responsible  thing  to  honor  one's 
obligations,  and  I  am  sure  my  frieiKls 
and  supporters  of  this  leglsU^lon  feel 
likewise.  Let  us  look  at  the  figures.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  a  national  debt 
celling  of  $29$  blllloa.  To  the  people  in 
my  district  who  do  not  undwstand  big 
figures  that  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money.  When  you  look  at  the  budget 
submitted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  do  not  confine  It  to  the 
present  President,  iMit  to  the  last  ad- 
ministration and  others  before  that  yon 
will  find  that  the  second  largest  Item  in 
the  budget  is  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  I  believe  at  the  present  time  it 
is  $9  billion  a  year.  I  do  not  understand 
what  $9  billion  a  year  is  exoq;>t  that  it 
is  a  lot  of  money,  and  my  people  fert  the 
same  way,  but  to  break  that  down  not  to 
a  matter  of  months,  not  to  a  matter  of 
weeks,  nor  to  a  matter  of  days,  not  to  a 
matter  of  hours,  but  to  a  matter  of 
minutes,  what  does  it  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  every  single  minute  of  the 
day?  It  costs  about  $17,000  a  minute 
just  to  finance  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt;  and  here  we  are  today  iK>t 
considering  reducing  the  national  debt, 
but  increasing  it  by  $2  billion  temporar- 
ily. I  understand  the  administration 
wants  to  take  it  up  to  $308  bHUon,  an 
all-time  high  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation. 

I  would  think  that  If  we  did  not  grant 
this  increase  in  the  celllnc  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  perhaps  some  <tf  those  who 
have  been  so  free  in  voting  for  expendi- 
tures would  think  twice  before  they 
voted  for  them. 

I  have  had  a  bin  In  Congress  for  some 
time,  under  the  Eisenhower  admlnlstra- 
tion  as  well  as  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, a  bill  that  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent   to    take    a    peroflntage    «f    the 
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anticipated  revenues  and  apply  it  each 
year  lyitematlcally  to  a  reduction  of 
the  national  debt.  I  had  a  hearing  on 
that  In  the  Mth  Concress.  but  thu«  far 
In  the  87th  Congress  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  having  a  hearing  on  my  bill. 
This  Is  not  a  matter  personal  to  me 
alone,  for  there  are  20  or  30  other  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  are 
concerned  in  reducing  the  national  debt 
rather  than  increasing  it. 

We  must  accept  the  responsibility  of 
the  heritage  we  will  leave  to  our  children, 
and  the  yet  unborn  generations. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  Kentle- 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LangenI. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  must  once 
again  meet  to  consider  raising  this  Na- 
tion's public  debt  limit.  Many  of  us 
have  repeatedly  voiced  our  concern  over 
deficit  spending.  We  have  been  accused 
of  a  host  of  things,  ranging  from  old 
fashioned  thinking  to  obstructionism.  It 
is  with  sadness  that  I  observe  the  out- 
come of  our  concern;  meetings  such  as 
this,  when  we  must  again  decide  whether 
or  not  an  additional  step  toward  finan- 
cial banlcruptcy  will  be  our  last. 

I  have  noted,  as  have  others,  the 
Shakespearian  inscription  on  the  front 
of  our  National  Archives.  It  says  sim- 
ply: "What  IS  past  is  prologue.  "  I  have 
always  been  under  the  impression  that 
we  should  build  upon  the  past,  not  re- 
peat its  mistakes.  But  here  we  are  again. 
considering  another  so-called  "tempo- 
rary" increase  in  our  public  debt  limit 
And  from  all  indications,  we  will  be  here 
again  before  the  year  ends,  considering 
an  even  further  increase.  We  are  now- 
asked  to  increase  the  debt  limit  by  $2 
billion,  bringing  the  "temporary"  limit  to 
$15  billion.  We  will  be  asked  to  increase 
it  to  $23  billion  to  accommodate  fiscal 
1963.  It  seems  there  is  nothing  quite  so 
permanent  as  these  temporary  increases 
"My  point  IS  simply  this:  one  of  these 
days  we  will  reach  the  point  of  no  rt- turn. 
We  may  reach  it  today.  We  may  reach 
it  tomorrow.  One  thing  is  certain,  if  we 
refuse  to  learn  from  the  past  we  will 
surely  reach  it  eventually. 

Let  us  consider  the  immediate  past 
for  a  moment,  in  an  effort  to  learn  just 
why  we  are  gathered  this  day  to  con- 
sider raising  our  debt  limit.  We.  and 
our  constituents,  have  been  fed  a  steady- 
diet  of  explanation.  The  main  theme 
revolves  around  the  Berlin  crisis  and  the 
resulting  military  buildup.  When  you 
lower  your  waving  flag  lony;  enough  to 
see  the  cold  figures  on  the  wall  you 
note  that  the  revised  budget  for  fiscal 
1962  shows  an  overall  increase  in  ex- 
penditures of  $8.2  billion  over  the  original 
budget  of  the  preceding  admini.stration. 
The  absolute  increase  in  expenditures  for 
mihtary  personnel  operations  and  pro- 
curement amounted  to  only  $2  2  billion 
That  leaves  $6  billion  of  additional  ex- 
pense that  cannot  be  blamed  on  the  Ber- 
lin crisis.  The  main  crisis,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  in  the  field  of  fiscal  miscalculation 
if  not  irresponsibility. 

In  addition  to  threatening  our  econ- 
omy by  the  all-too-easy  method  of  deficit 
spending,  we  are  weakening  our  posi- 
tion in  the  international  arena.     Since 


last  summer.  Imports  have  Increased  to 
record  proportions.  Our  accounts  pay- 
able in  the  world  exceeded  our  accounts 
receivable  by  about  $19  billion  Right 
now  we  have  only  about  $17  billion  in 
gold,  of  which  $12  billion  is  pledged  to 
back  up  the  money  in  circulation  here 
at  home.  I  shudder  to  think  what  would 
happen  if  our  creditors  demanded  pay- 
ment, since  »e  simply  could  not  pay  it. 
We  know  from  history  that  one  of  the 
major  causes  for  a  demand  on  our  gold 
IS  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  value  of 
our  currency  Round  after  round  of 
temporarily  increasing  our  public  debt 
limit  hardly  instills  much  confidence 
anywhere 

It  IS  evident  once  again  that  this  con- 
sideration today  could  have  been  avoided 
by  proper  management  and  proper  esti- 
mates In  a  matter  of  months  we  will 
gather  again  to  consider  repairing  the 
damages  of  another  series  of  miscalcula- 
tions. There  is  no  assurance  that  the 
current  budgi-t  proposaLs  will  fare  any 
better 

I  respectfully  suggest  this  House  look 
carefully  at  tlie  immediate  past  and  use 
It  as  a  prolog  to  fiscal  responsibility 
instead  of  a  prelude  to  disaster 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  i  Mr    Casey  ! . 

Mr  CASEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distmguished  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  giv- 
mg  me  this  time,  and  I  wish  to  state 
at  the  outset  in  voting  against  this  bill 
that  I  have  no  criticism  of  the  chairman 
nor  the  comn.ittee  in  bringing  this  bill 
before  the  Hc>use  In  view  of  the  ex- 
penditures made  by  thi.s  House  in  the 
past.  It  IS  moumbent  upon  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  pre.sent 
this  matter  to  the  Hou-se  Also.  I  would 
hke  to  state  tnat  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  do'-s  not  pass  upon  the  ap- 
propriations and  authorizations  brou>{hl 
before   this  House  for  action 

But  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  that  I  think  it  has  been  far 
too  easy  in  the  past  to  increase  the  limit 
on  our  national  debt  I  think  this  House 
has  fallen  int.)  a  bad  habit  of  passing 
upon  appropriations,  not  on  the  basis 
of  our  ability  to  pay  for  the  programs, 
but  with  the  theory  and  knowledge  that 
this  debt  limit  can  be  increased  so  easily. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believes  that  tl  ere  should  be  a  systematic 
reduction  of  t,^e  national  debt,  and  as 
some  of  my  colleagues  here  have  done. 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  this  effect. 

This  bill  provides  tliat  there  shall  be 
included  in  each  budget,  an  item  reque.-.t- 
ing  an  appropriation  equal  to  1  per- 
cent of  the  debt  outstanding  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  retirement  of  this 
obligation.  Even  passage  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  Chairmar,  would  be  but  a  token 
effort  toward  retirement  of  this  huge 
fiscal  obligation,  and  a  far  cry  from 
what  I  would  like  to  see  accomplished 

I  would  like  to  state  emphatically 
that  I  am  opjosed  to  any  further  ex- 
tension of  thr  debt  limit,  and  that  is 
why  I  cast  a  no"  vote  against  the  rule 
for  considering  this  bill,  and  a  -no  ' 
vote  against  the  bill  itself. 

Mr  MILLS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend   my   own 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoio  and 
that  all  Members  desiring  to  do  to  may 
have  that  opportunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Chairman,  I  have 
asktKl  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  an- 
alyse the  separate  and  minority  views  In 
the  reixirt  on  this  bill.  The  Bureaus 
comments  on  those  views  follow: 

D*8plt«»  th*  arguments  to  the  contrary,  the 
facta  since  last  June  do  amplf  support  tiv* 
proposed  %2  billion  Increase  In  d«bt  Umlt  for 
the  current  year  Starling  with  the  te«tl- 
n»i>ny  of  List  June  16  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
I  re.u>ury 

BMlxon 

1  The     1961      budget     deficit     actually 

turned  out  Uj  be  $3  0  billion  In- 
stead of  %2  i  billiun.  Increasing  the 
debt    by  _ .$14 

2  Ihe  Berlin   crisis  and  congreastonal 

Hctlon  In  accord  with  President's 
prop<«uii  did  Increase  defense 
«j>endlng    In    1002      .    a   7 

(The  table  on  p  0  of  their 
views  mentions  13  3  billion,  but  It 

forgot"  to  Include  other  cate- 
gories of  defeniie  spending — such 
a«  testing  and  developing  weapons 
and  strengthening  our  dvU 
defense  ( 

3  Other  Increases  In  defense  spending 

to  Increase  our  readtnees  and  our 
longrun    military    capability 2 

4  Net  liurease  in  spending  by  the  De- 

partnieul  of  Agriculture,  mainly 
retliecting  supptirt  payments  on  a 
htrger  harvest  than  had  been  ei- 
p<"Cted 7 

5  Iiii  rea.ned     expenditures    because    of 

Congress  unwilllngnesa  to  raise 
pontal  rates  as  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  recommended .7 

6  Interest  on  the  public  debt,  ooalnly 

because  of  higher  market  Interest 
rates  and  also  because  of  socne- 
what  higher  debt.  Is  now  estimated 
to  be  more  than  last  Junes  esti- 
m.ite   by ..      ..        .3 

1  Ail  other  changes  In  estimated  IMS 
budget      expenditures     since      last 

June    net   to ..      5 

(This  takes  account  of  appro- 
priation actions  of  Congress  not 
approving  Presidents  education 
pn  posals.  and  all  cither  changes. 
■lotitl  budget  eipendltures  for  1043 
are  now  estimated  Ui  be  (80  1  bil- 
lion compared  to  $85  billion  last 
June   15  ( 

B  Therefore  the  larger  H»61  deficit 
itl4  billion  I.  and  the  Increased 
\SiQ2  expenditures  listed  above 
(li'taling  Ml  billion  I  -of  which 
the  Berlin  buildup  U  the  largest 
sl!ig:e     Item     total 56 

The  .Secretary  s  request  for  an  Immediate 
increase  of  %2  billion  therefore  does  Indeed 
seem  conserviiiive.  and  as  he  sUted  to  the 
commit  tee— he  will  have  to  return  for  a 
liirger  increiise  later  In  this  session  of  the 
Congresj*  (This  is  also  true  because  of  the 
.seasona:  nature  of  revenue  collection,  which 
has  not  been  mentioned  here.) 

As  to  the  comment  in  the  separate  views 
that  -During  the  stewardship  of  this  ad- 
ministration, the  projected  rate  of  expendi- 
tures by  the  Federal  Government  has  In- 
creased by  more  than  »!  billion  per  month 
and  Is  still  increasing. •"  this  figure  is  ap- 
parently calculated  by  comp«u-lng  the  $78  0 
billion  estimate  of  Iflfll  expenditures  In  the 
Elsenhower  budget,  and  the  1003  expenditure 
estimate  of  %92  5  billion  in  the  Kennedy 
budget  of  a  year  later. 
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m  "more  than  CI  blllkm  pdr  month." 

This  calculation  thus  Includes  two  types  of 
change:  ( 1 )  The  change  tr^m  an  nsenhower 
to  a  Kennedy  budget:  and  (3)  the  passage 
of  time  from  1901  to  1968. 

What  accounts  for  this  818.8  billion  flguref 
Actual  expenditures  In  1961  were  not  878J) 
billion,  as  President  Elreahower  estimated 
in  January  1961,  but  881  S  billion.  The 
82.531  million  Increase  reflects  a  8861  million 
Irrreftfe  in  Department  of  Defense  expendi- 
tures for  the  programs  In  the  January  budget 
(rathrr  than  program  changes):  an  Increase 
of  81i3  million  because  postal  rates  were 
not  Increased  effective  April  1,  1961,  as  as- 
sumed In  the  Elsenhower  budget:  an  Increase 
of  8498  million  for  temporary  extended  un- 
employment benefits:  a  further  Increare  of 
•890  million  In  Department  of  Defense  ex- 
penditures reflecting  program  changes  and 
accelerated  procurement:  a  $316  million  In- 
crease In  Department  of  Agp-lculture  expend- 
itures; and  $234  million  net  Increase  In  all 
other  programs. 

The  811  billion  Increase  from  actual  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  1963  Is  accounted  for 
as  follows. 

II  BUlion 

National   defense \ 85.3 

International  affairs  and  finance .5 

Space  research  and  technology 1.7 

Subtotal 774 

Interest  on  the  national  debt .4 

Subtotal 

Domestic  civil   functions 

CTlvlUan  pay  reform 

Allowance    for    contingencies 

Total ^ ~*\\7o 

'  Breakdown  shown  on  p    10  of  the  budget. 
'  Detail  do  not  add  to  total  due  to  round- 
ing. 

Present  estimate  of  fiscal  1963  budget  ex- 
penditures and  January  1961  estimate  of 
previous  administration  (tile  88.3  billion  re- 
ferred to  In  the  separate  views  on  page  9 
of  committee  report  ) 

I  Fiscal  1962. 

j  in  bUliona 

1  January    1961    estimate $80.9 

This  estimate  understated  the  ex- 
penditure effect  of  the  proposals  It 
Included  by  80.4  billion,  as  shown  by 
the  President  and  the  Budget  Director 
last  March.  Even  Ignoring  that  part, 
however,  where  are  the  Increases  since 
then? 

2  Present  estimate     89. 


7.8 

3.0 

.3 

.3 


Difference 

This  Includes 

Department  of  Defense,  military  func- 
tions and  military  assistance  (844.7 
to  848.3) 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration   (810  to   81.3) 

Interest    (88  6    to   890) 

Unenacted   postal  rates 

Antirecession  actions  mainly  tem- 
porary extended  unemployment 
benefits,  as  approved  by  the  Ck)n- 
g  ess 

Dep>«rtment  of  Agriculture,  mainly  for 
price  support  costs  due  to  greater 
crops  than  anticipated  (86J  to 
•7.2  billion) 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
reflecting  the  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress  in  Its  last  session 
(•0.5    to    80.9) 

Public  assistance  grants  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare    (82.3    to    836) 

N.^tional  Institutes  of  Health,  re- 
flecting congressional  Increases  in 
appropriations    (80.5   to   80.8) 

All    other    changes 


"g  Mr,  H08MER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
13  voted  against  far  more  than  $2  billion 
in  unnecessary  and  wasteful  Oovem- 
ment  spending;  therefore,  to  be  consist- 
ent, I  must  vote  against  this  effort  to 
raise  the  debt  limit  in  order  to  spend 
this  amount. 

Additionally,  when  we  fix  a  debt  limit 
we  have  in  mind  there  may  be  special 
situations  arising  which  call  for  unex- 
pected expenditures.  The  amount  of  the 
limit  is  calculated  with  that  in  mind. 
It  is  the  obligation  of  the  President  to 
restrict  less  urgent  expenditures  if  such 
unexpected  contingencies  bring  expendi- 
tures close  to  the  limit.  That  Is  the  rea- 
son for  the  limit.  U  we  do  not  stick  to 
It.  the  whole  matter  of  debt  ceilings  be- 
comes a  meaningless  exercise.  Natural- 
ly, when  a  real  national  emergency  oc- 
curs, some  exception  might  be  made.  I 
do  not  regard  the  mishandling  of  the 
Berlin  crisis  as  such  a  national  emer- 
gency, even  though  the  fact  that  it  was 
mishandled  should  be  a  subject  of  con- 
siderable national  apprehension. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  j^eld  me  a 
minute? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  just  heard  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BoggsJ 
expound  on  the  subject  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  We  had  quite  a  substan- 
tial gross  national  product  even  in  the 
depths  of  the  1930  depression.  The 
gross  national  product  is  a  statistic,  and 
that  Is  all  it  is.  I  can  give  you  another 
statistic.  The  human  body  is  approxi- 
mately 2  percent  skin.  I  suppose  be- 
cause it  Lb  2  percent  skin  that  you  could 
skin  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  and 
it  would  not  hurt  him  too  much. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
bill  Is  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment.  No  amendment  is  in  order 
except  those  offered  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Are  there  any  com- 
mittee amendi^ients? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  are  no  committee 
amendments,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises.    Accordingly  the  Com- 
mittee rose,  and  the  Speaker  having  re- 
s    sumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Jennings,  Chair- 

4  man  of  the  Committee   of  the   Whole 
■^    House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  HJl.  10050, 

5  to  provide  for  a  further  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
in  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  549,  he  reported 
the  same  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.     Under  the  rule,  the 

previous  question  is  ordered. 

.4        The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 

and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

'  *     and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 

third  time. 
.8        The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
.  9    the  passage  of  the  bill. 


1 


s.e 


1.4 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas    251,    nays    144.    answered 


"present"  1, 

not  voting  38 
(Roll  No.  18] 
YEAS— 261 

.  as  follows: 

Addonlzlo 

Gilbert 

NU 

Albert 

Glenn 

Njrblad 

Arends 

Gonzalez 

NorreU 

Ashley 

Granahan 

OBrlen,  m. 

Asplnall 

Gray 

O-Brten,  N.Y. 

Avery 

Green.  Greg. 

OHara.ni. 

Ayres 

Green,  Pa. 

Olsen 

Bailey 

Griffin 

OKeUl 

raker 

GrlfBths 

Osmers 

Baldwin 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Ostertag 

Barrett 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Patman 

Barry 

Halleck 

Perkins 

Ba8«,  N.H. 

Halpem 

Peterson 

Bates 

Hansen 

Pfost 

Beckworth 

Harding 

PhUbln 

Betts 

Hardy 

PUcher 

Blatnik 

Harris 

Plmle 

Boggs 

Harrison.  Va. 

Poage 

Boland 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Powell 

Boiling 

Healey 

Price 

Bolton 

H-'-bert 

Pudnskl 

Brademas 

Hechler 

PurceU 

Breeding 

Hemphill 

Quie 

Brewster 

Henderson 

Rains 

Broolu 

Herlong 

RandaU 

Buckley 

Hoimeld 

Relfel 

Burke,  Ky. 

HoUand 

Reuss 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Inouye 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Cahlll 

Jarman 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Cannon 

Jennings 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Carey 

JoelBon 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Celler 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Rodtno 

Chelf 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Chenoweth 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rooney 

Clark 

Judi 

Roosevelt 

Coad 

Karsten 

Roatenkowskl 

Cohelan 

Karth 

Roiiah 

Conte 

Rastenmeler 

Ryan 

Cook 

Kee 

St.  Oermaln 

Cooley 

Keith 

Santangelo 

Corbett 

Kelly 

Saund 

Corman 

Keogh 

Baylor 

Curt  In 

King,  Calif. 

Schneebell 

Curtis,  Mo. 

King,  Utah 

Scranton 

Daddarlo 

Kluczynskl 

Seely-Brown 

Daniels 

Kowalskl 

Selden 

Davis,  John  W. 

Kunlul 

SheUey 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Lane 

Shemmrd 

Dawson 

Lankford 

Shipley 

Delaney 

Leslnski 

SUces 

Dent 

Llbonatl 

Slsk 

Denton 

Lindsay 

Slack 

DlggB 

McDoweU 

Smith,  Iowa 

DlageU 

McPall 

Smith,  Miss. 

Donohue 

Mclntlre 

Spence 

Downing 

Macdonald 

Stafford 

Doyle 

Mack 

Steed 

Dulskl 

Madden 

Stubblefield 

I>wyer 

Mabon 

Sullivan 

EdmondBon 

Mallllard 

Teague,  CalU. 

Elliott 

Manhall 

Thomas 

Everett 

Martin,  Mass. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Evlns 

Mathlas 

Thomberry 

Fallon 

Matthews 

ToU 

Parbsteln 

May 

Trimble 

Fascell 

Meader 

Tupper 

Felghan 

Miller.  Clem 

Udall.  MorrU  K. 

Penton 

MUler, 

Dllman 

Finnegan 

George  P. 

Vanlk 

Flno 

Mllllken 

Van  Zandt 

Flood 

MUls 

Vlnaons^ 

Flynt 

Montoya 

Wallhauser 

Fc^iarty 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Walter 

Ford_ 

Morgan 

WeU 

Fountain 

Morris 

Westland 

Frazler 

Morrison 

Wlckersham 

Frellnghuysen 

Morse 

Wldnall 

Friedel 

Moss 

WUaon.  CaUf. 

Oallagher 

Multer 

Yates 

Garland 

Murphy 

Young 

Garmatz 

Murray 

Younger 

Gary 

Natcher 

Zablocki 

Olaimo 

Nedzl 

Zelenko 
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AUUtt 

Dumo 

Nelaen 

Ahernethy 

Plndley 

IVyga*rd 

Adair 

Plsber 

Alsxmnder 

FoRMtar 

Pelly 

Alford 

Oathlncs 

Pike 

Al«n- 

OaTln 

Pillion 

AnOanen, 

OoodeU 

Pofl 

Minn. 

OoodUng 

Hay 

Anderson,  111. 

Qraas 

Reeoe 

Haley 

Roblaon 

Aaljbroolc 

Hall 

Rocera,  Pla. 

Harrlaon,  Wyo. 

Bogera.  Tex. 

AuchlncIOM 

Harsha 

Roudebuah 

B«nnK 

Harrey.  Ind. 

Rouaaelot 

Bamn 

Hlestand 

Rutherford 

B«oker 

Hoeven 

St.  George 

Dcqruiann 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Schadeberg 

Belcher 

Horan 

Schenck 

BeU 

Hoemer 

Scherer 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Hull 

Schwelker 

Berry 

Jenaen 

Schwengel 

Bhtch 

JohanMh 

Scott 

Bonner 

Jonas 

Short 

Bow 

Jones.  Mo. 

Shriver 

BromweU 

K  earns 

Slier 

Brown 

Kllgore 

Smith,  Calif 

BroyhlU 

King.  N.T. 

Smith,  Va. 

Bnice 

Knox 

Staggers 

Burleson 

Kornecay 

Stephens 

Caaey 

Kyi 

Taber 

Cederberg 

Laird 

Taylor 

Chamberlain 

Langen 

Teague.  Tex 

Chlperfleld 

Latta 

Thompeon.  La 

Church 

Lennon 

Thom.son,  Wis 

Clancy 

Lipscomb 

ToUefson 

Collier 

McCuUoch 

Tuck 

CoUner 

McDonough 

Utt 

Cramer 

McMillan 

Van  Pelt 

Cunningham 

McSween 

Waggonner 

Curtla.  Mass. 

McVey 

Weaver 

Dag^e 

MacGresor 

Whalley 

DavU, 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Wharton 

James  C 

Blason 

Whitener 

Derounlan 

Michel 

Whltten 

Derwlnskl 

Minshail 

Williams 

Devlne 

Moeller 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Dole 

Moore 

Wright 

Domlnlck 

Moorehead. 

Dom 

Ohio 

Dowdy 

Musher 
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Addabbo 

Hays 

O  Kara.  Mich. 

Anf\iso 

Hoffman.  Mich 

OKonskl 

BaM.  Tenn. 

Huddleston 

Rhodes.  Arts. 

Bennett.  Mich 

.    Johnson,  Md. 

Rlehlman 

Boykin 

Kirwan 

Slbal 

Bray 

Kltchln 

Springer 

Broemlleld 

Landrum 

Stratton 

Burke.  IfaM. 

L<>8er 

Thompson,  N  J 

Dooley 

MsKnuson 

Watts 

Blsworth 

Merrow 

wiiiu 

Pulton 

Miller,  NY. 

Winstead 

Orant 

Monacan 

Gubeer 

Moulder 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced    the   followin!:: 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr   Kirwan  f  ir    with  Mr.  Kltchin  against. 

Mr.  Hays  (or.  with  Mt.  Moulder  ag&lnat. 

Mr      Monagan     for,     with     Mr.     OKonskl 
against 

Mr.    Bennett    of    Michigan    for.    with    Mr 
Bray  against. 

Mr.   AnXiMO  for,  with  lir.   Fulton  against 

Mr.    Blaworth    for,    with    Mr     Broonafleld 
against. 

.Mr.    Miller    of    New    York    for,    with    Mr. 
Ciubser  against. 

Mr    Slbal  for.  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Aruton<i 
against. 

Mr.    Addabbo    for.    with    Mr     Hoffman    of 
Michigan  against. 

Mr.     Rlehlman     for,     with     Mr.     Kllburn 
against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr 
Springer  against. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  for.  with  Mr.  WllUs 
against. 

Mr.   Johnaon    nf    Maryland    for,    with    M.' 
Wlostead  against. 


Until  further  nouce: 

Mr.  Landnun  with  Mr.  Merrow. 
Mr.  Loser  with  Mr   Doolej. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  changed  his  vote  from 
-yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  KTLBURN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 

a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rixhlmaw),  who  Is  at  Cape 
Canaveral.  Had  he  been  present  he 
would  have  voted  "yea."'  I  therefore 
withdraw  my  vott.-  of  "nay"  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa."?  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  who  de- 
sire to  do  so  suid  who  spoke  on  the  bill 
just  pa.ssed  may  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneou.s 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFER      OF      SPECIAL      ORDER 
FROM     TODAY     TO     TOMORROW 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  1  Mr.  HimphillI  may 
have  permission  to  transfer  his  special 
order  from  today  untU  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


COLONEL  GLENNS  ORBITAL  FLIGHT 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  MooREHt^D ; ,  and  myself,  I 
have  the  honor  of  submitting  a  con- 
current resolution  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  urunediate  consideration. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows . 

H.  Con    Ria.  4J1 

Reaolied  by  the  Hcm^e  of  Rrprfsmiatiiei 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Omgres-s 
hereby  extends  Its  congratulallwns  and  warm 
good  wishes  to  Lle\itenant  Colonel  Jihn  H 
Olenn.  Junior  Unlt«l  States  Marine  Corp« 
of  New  Concord.  Ohio,  on  behalf  of  th*- 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  commend.s 
him  for  his  personal  courage.  skUl.  and  dedi- 
cation In  the  cause  uf  scientific  achievement 
In  his  successful  ajid  epochmiJtlng  thref 
orbital  flights  around  t.^e  edrth  on  February 
20    1962 

f  Applause,  the  Members  riiiing  ] 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  tlie  present  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution'' 

Thf  re  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  sub- 
mitting this  resolution  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  ^'entleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Moorehxad]  and  myself,  I  know  I  am 
responding  to  the  wishes  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

The  AmeiHcan  people  are  tremen- 
dously proud  of  this  great  accomplish- 
ment upon  the  part  of  one  of  their  own. 

Plying  on  wings  of  courage  and  devo- 
tion. Col.  John  Glenn  today  has  Joined 
the  immortal  sons  of  this  Republic. 

In  his  feat  there  was  something  of 
Colimibus  when  he  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
There  was  something  of  the  Pilgrim  who 
faced  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness  and 
the  Red  man.  There  was  something  of 
the  daring  and  devotion  of  the  men  who 
followed  Washmgton  at  Valley  Forge. 
There  was  something  of  the  pioneer  who 
turned  back  the  frontier  and  built  this 
Republic  There  was  something  of 
Lindbergh  crasslng  the  Atlantic. 

Colonel  Glenn's  accomplishment  was 
one  of  the  most  heroic  efforts  In  the 
history  of  man. 

But  this  great  flight  was  more  than 
a  manife.station  of  personal  courage — 
thi.s  was  a  Kreat  scientific  achievement. 
It  IS  part  of  the  opening  door  to  the 
future  potential  of  the  human  race.  It 
is  proof  again  of  the  quality  of  American 
science.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  American 
classroom  and  to  the  laboratory.  This 
fliL'ht  places  our  country  m  the  forefront 
of  the  must  spectacular  and  most  mod- 
ern of  all  the  sciences. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  was  one  of  those  privi- 
leged this  morning  to  be  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  distinguished  Speaker. 
when  they  were  watching  the  blast-off  of 
Colonel  Glenn  on  the  television.  I  sensed 
there  among  the  most  eminent  men  of 
our  country  that  through  their  minds 
ran  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  quality 
of  our  space  efforts  and  in  their  hearts 
was  an  earnest  prayer  that  the  Heavenly 
Father  would  accompany  Colonel  Olenn 
in  his  historic  flight.  It  must  have  been 
the  .same  with  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  America  and  with  every  God- 
fearing person  around  the  world. 

When  the  first  firm  tones  of  Colonel 
Glenn  came  back  there  was  reassurance 
that  hen*  was  a  man  who  could  do  the 
job 

Mr  SiK'ak»T,  it  is  with  deep  personal 
plciL-^ure  that  I  have  this  opportunity 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Mocrihiad]  from 
who.se  di.strict  this  great  American  has 
come,  to  offer  this  resolution  and  to  ask 
for  Its  unaiumous  passage  at  this  time 

Mr.  MOOREHEAD  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Sixniker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr  MOOREHEAD  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Spt>aker.  it  is  a  real  pleasure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  Joins  me  in 
acceptuig  this  resolution.  I  reaUie  that 
the  parliamentary  procedure  Is  unusual, 
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but  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  interest 
and  active  support  of  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  this  resolution. 
I  am  immensely  pleased  that  within 
minutes  of  the  completion  of  the  suc- 
cessful orbital  flight  of  Lt.  Col.  John  H. 
Glenn.  Jr.,  we  can  consider  official  rec- 
ognition of  it  here. 

It  Is  my  honor  to  represent  the  area 
In  southeastern  Ohio  where  both  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Glenn  and  his  charming 
wife  were  born  and  grew  up.  New  Con- 
cord. Ohio,  is  still  their  hometown.  It  is 
also  the  residence  of  the  parents  of  John 
Glenn. 

Every  American  will  remember  this 
exciting  day.  Astronaut  Glenn's  feat  is 
both  a  p)ersonal  triumph  and  a  spectacu- 
lar demonstration  of  America's  progress 
in  space  technology.  In  this,  free  men 
everywhere  rejoice  for  the  long  stride 
forward  in  scientific  advancement. 

I  believe  that  we  are  expressing  the 
will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  this  resolution.  The  deep  resF>ect  and 
affection  we  hold  for  John  Glenn  is  ap- 
parent. The  intrepid  spirit  of  this  man, 
his  fellow  astronauts,  and  all  of  those 
whose  soaring  imaginations  made  ik)s- 
.sible  this  flight  are  deserving  of  the  hon- 
ors they  receive.  I  urge  that  we  consider 
and  agree  to  this  resolution  now  as  a 
token  of  the  Nation's  gratitude  for  the 
memorable  events  we  have  witnessed  to- 
day and  to  the  man  whose  personal  cour- 
age and  skill  contrlbut(<l  so  largely  to  its 
success. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
now  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Miller  1 . 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  naturally,  we  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  are  de- 
lighted with  the  success  that  was 
achieved  today  in  sending  a  man  into 
orbit  and  recovering  him  in  the  fine 
manner  in  which  it  was  done.  How- 
ever. I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
House  that  this  was  in  no  way  a  stunt 
or  an  exhibition.  It  was  rather,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Al- 
bert] told  you,  a  great  contribution  to 
science.  What  we  have  seen  today  was 
a  scientific  experiment  whose  end  ob- 
ject was  not  the  entertainment  of  the 
people  of  this  country  and  the  world, 
although  it  means  a  lot  to  us  in  inter- 
national prestige.  That  was  not  its  end 
object,  either.  Its  end  object  is  to  wrest 
from  space  her  secrets  that  can  be  used 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  The 
space  age  today  is  In  the  same  relative 
tx>sltlon  that  the  airplane  was  some  10 
years  after  the  Wright  brothers  made 
their  historic  flight  at  Klttyhawk.  I 
am  sure  they  could  not  at  that  time  an- 
ticipate that  you  could  cross  the  conti- 
nent in  3V2  hours  as  the  result  of  the 
work  that  they  were  doing.  We  know 
that  in  the  space  field  there  are  certain 
very  positive  accomplishments  that  will 
contribute  to  our  welfare,  and  this  is  the 
most  challenging  field  In  science  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  Join  in  paying 
my  tribute  to  Colonel  Glenn  and  to  the 
astronauts    who    preceded    him.    They 


will  go  down  in  the  records  with  great 
Americans  who  have  made  great  con- 
tributions to  science,  some  of  them  even 
at  the  cost  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  that  all  those  who  have 
spoken  on  this  subject  today  may  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  matter  of  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BrucxI. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  per- 
haps more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the 
feat  of  Col.  John  Glenn  and  in  the  experi- 
ences that  he  and  his  wife  have  gone 
through,  having  attended  college  with 
John  and  his  wife,  Annie. 

I  think  this  morning  as  this  attempt 
was  about  to  be  made,  we  felt  many  of 
the  emotions  much  more  keenly,  per- 
haps, than  others  because  of  our  sisso- 
ciation  with  them  in  years  past. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  simply  say  this: 
That  while  this  is  a  great  feat,  a  scien- 
tific accomplishment,  the  man  that  is 
John  Olenn  is  even  a  greater  feat.  As 
I  watched  him  on  some  of  the  television 
appearances  when  any  ordinary  man 
would  have  been  under  tremendous  emo- 
tional pressures,  the  calmness  of  John 
certainly  was  an  inspiration  to  every 
American.  I  remember  one  question  that 
was  asked  him  at  one  of  those  press  con- 
ference and  it  was  this:  Whether  or  not 
he  had  said  any  special  prayers  in  re- 
gard to  what  he  was  about  to  imdertake. 
His  reply  was.  "No ;  he  and  his  wife  tried 
to  live  day  by  day  the  religious  and  spir- 
itual convictions  which  they  had  held 
from  childhood." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  these  quali- 
ties in  John  Olenn  which  make  us  even 
more  proud  today  of  the  accomplish- 
ments that  he  has  achieved  for  the 
United  States  and  for  the  field  of  sci- 
ence— the  qualities  of  the  man  which  are 
the  qualities  of  greatness.  I  am  just 
simply  proud  to  say  that  I  have  known 
him. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  in  support  of  this  resolution.  I 
am  sure  that  all  Americans  are  extreme- 
ly proud  of  the  great  accomplishment 
of  Colonel  Olenn  in  his  orbital  flight 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  last 
weekend  to  be  at  Cape  Canaveral  and 
to  see  the  absolutely  fantastic  prepara- 
tions that  were  being  made  there  for 
further  probes  of  outer  space.  I  think 
that  the  majority  leader,  Mr.  Albert, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Comjnittee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House, 


the  gentleman  from  Califomia  [Mr. 
George  P.  Miller]  were  quite  proper  in 
pointing  out  that  the  real  meaning  of 
today's  accomplishment  is  its  great  con- 
tribution to  science.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
successful  flight  of  Colonel  Glenn  today 
spells  for  all  Americans  a  virtual  ava- 
lanche of  new  space  accomplishments 
by  our  Nation  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  thing, 
though,  that  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
which  I  have  not  heard  or  seen  men- 
tioned so  far  today:  Unlike  the  secret 
flights  into  space  that  allegedly  have 
been  conducted  by  the  Soviet  Union,  to- 
day at  Cape  Canaveral  there  were  three 
official  representatives  of  the  Federation 
Aeronautique  Ini/cmationale,  which  has 
its  headquarters  in  Paris,  and  which  is 
the  worldwide  international  agency  that 
has  been  established  and  Is  recognized  as 
the  official  Judge  for  all  claims  to  speed 
records  and  space  accomplishments. 
One  of  those  three  observers  was  actu- 
ally up  there  at  the  top  of  the  gantry; 
he  actually  saw  Colonel  Olenn  get  into 
the  capsule  and  watched  the  laimching 
of  the  capsule.  Certainly,  unlike  the 
long  and  serious  speculation  that  has 
existed  surroimding  the  Soviet  claims  of 
space  penetration,  there  can  be  abso- 
lutely no  question  about  the  great  ac- 
complishment of  our  American  astro- 
naut today  and  the  men  and  women  of 
science  who  made  this  possible.  These 
international  on-the-spot  observers  need 
not  engage  in  any  speculation  about  the 
veracity  of  Colonel  Olenn's  flight  into 
space  even  though  the  federation  has 
every  right  to  question  the  Soviet  claims 
because  of  the  meager  information  the 
Russians  have  released  about  their 
flights. 

It  is  of  great  signtflcance  to  me  that 
the  Kremlin  has  released  vlrtvially 
meaningless  data  in  support  of  the  Ga- 
garin flight  and  practicaJly  no  informa- 
tion in  its  application  for  recognition  by 
the  PAX  of  the  Titov  fUght.  It  would 
not  surprise  me  if  the  Kremlin  now  took 
the  scientific  data  gained  today  from 
Colonel  Olenn's  orbital  flight  and  used  it 
to  beef  up  the  Soviet  report  on  the  Titov 
flight  which  I  imderstand  the  Soviet 
Union  must  flle  by  May  11. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  to  me  very 
signiflcant  that  in  our  free  society  we 
are  not  afraid  to  expose  oiu*  failures  and 
our  disappointments,  but  by  the  same 
token  we  are  proud  to  show  to  the  world 
our  accomplishments.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  in  adopting  this  reso- 
lution today  and  in  paying  tribute  to 
Colonel  Glenn  we  are  in  fact  paying 
tribute  to  the  ingenuity  and  the  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  am 
happy,  indeed,  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
from  Ohio,  in  particular,  and  with  all  of 
my  colleagues,  in  general,  who  have 
something  to  say  about  the  epochal  ac- 
complishment of  Colonel  Olenn.    I  am 
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boct&ting  a  bit  when  I  remuid  ihe  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  my  great  State  of 
Ohio  was  first  in  electric  light — first  in 
air  flight — and  now  first  in  space  flight 
Colonel  Glenn  is,  of  course,  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  courage,  in  the  best 
tradition  of  America.  We  ^ave  proof,  if 
any  be  needed  anywhere,  in  this  well 
planned  and  perfectly  executed  space 
flight  that  anything  that  any  country  can 
do.  we  can  do  better. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  should  be  said 
a^ain.  and  again,  and  a.u:ain.  that  we  livt> 
in  the  greatest  country  in  all  the  world, 
in  the  strongest  country  in  all  the  world. 
and  when  the  United  States  of  Anieiicii 
determines  that  there  is  something  to  be 
done,  it  will  be  done. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr  Speaker,  wii:  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distir.- 
gulshed  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  our  great  majority  leader  in  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  Colonel  Glenn.  But 
as  ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  I  would  like  to  .say 
this — I  would  like  to  pay  tribute,  on  th>' 
flc»r  of  the  House  this  afternoon,  to  all 
Uiose  men  who  took  care  of  every  detail 
of  every  meticulous  operation  that  made- 
It  possible  for  Colonel  Glenn  to  be  the 
No.  1  hero  of  the  United  States  of 
America  today. 

Mr  WAUJTAUSER.  Mr.  Spt>aker 
words  cannot  fully  describe  the  feelini,' 
that  today  is  In  the  hearts  and  mmds  of 
people  throughout  the  United  States  of 
America  because  of  the  space  achieve- 
ment of  Col.  John  Glenn. 

Bufflce  it  to  say  it  is  a  feeling  of  deip 
pride  and  quiet  jubilation. 

Through  the  achievement  of  Colon»I 
Glenn  the  United  States  has  arrived 
foursquare  on  the  space  .scene  He  de- 
serves each  and  ever>'  accolade  that  ha.-; 
been  paid  him  and  which  will  be 
bestowed  upon  him  In  the  days  to  come. 
His  was  a  feat  of  dedication,  courage, 
fortitude,  brilliance,  and  determination. 
We,  as  a  nation,  owe  him  an  everlasting 
debt. 

And.  as  a  nation,  we  also  owe  undyintr 
gratitude  and  thanks  to  the  thousand.s 
upon  thousands  of  people  who  helped 
make  this  achievement  possible  and 
thoroughly  successful.  It  was  a  demon- 
stration of  a  nation's  skill  and  teamwork 
as  the  astronaut,  the  mechanic,  the 
laborer,  the  scientist,  the  sailor,  the 
soldier,  the  airman,  the  marine,  and  the 
white-collar  worker  all  pulled  together 
in  a  common  cause. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  12th 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey.  I 
offer  my  thanks  and  congratulations  to 
Colonel  Glenn  and  his  many  teammate.s 
Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  heroic 
flight  of  Lt.  Col.  John  Glenn  today 
was  a  monumental  achievement  of  which 
America  can  be  justly  proud.  We  can 
al.so  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  all  phages 
of  the  project  were  done  openly  and 
with  complete  publicity.  The  flight  wa.s 
a  triumph  not  only  to  Colonel  Glenn 
but  also  to  the  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  who  worked  on  the  project 
Colonel  Glenn  has  the  admiration  of 
all  of  us,  not  only  because  of  his  patience 
and  steady  nerves  in  the  face  of  many 


po^tpont"menu^,  but  al.>o  t)ecauie  of  iu.s 
complete  mastery  of  his  vehicle  in  t.pat»' 
and  his  splendid  demeanor  after  Ihv  .sue- 
ces.sful  ciiDclu.sion  of  his  flight 

We  give  tliank.s  ffjr  Colonel  Gle:ir.  -. 
safe  return,  and  we  ure  also  tremendously 
grateful  for  the  very  definite  knowledge 
that  his  epochal  flight  t^ave  to  us  as  ihi.s 
Nation  iiiovei  ever  fuitlicr  i:Uo  \.\\<-  con- 
quest of  outer  .space 

There  is  little  more  that  I  can  add  to 
what  has  already  \x-fi\  .s;iid  in  praise  of 
this  wonderful  Am*  ncan  A.s  loii^  a.s  we 
have  men  like  him  in  this  great  country 
of  ours,  we  need  never  fear  for  Us  futur>' 
Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker  I  than:< 
the  giiitleman  ami  I  thank  all  tho.-f 
who  have  takrri  a  part  \i\  the.ve 
proceedings. 

We  ail  are  grateful  to  Colonel  Glenn 
for  what  he  has  done  this  day  for  hi.s 
comitry  We  are  grateful  to  the  loyal 
and  brave  family  that  has  sto<xl  behind 
him— to  his  wife  and  children  who.M- 
prayers  were  with  h:m  during  eveiy 
murate  of  his  fliglit.  The  courage  they 
demonstrated  during  the  long  months  of 
traminir.  and  durini.;  the  many  frustra- 
tion.s  which  pieceded  the  flight.  ha.->  been 
in  all  respects  exemplary 

We  are  grateful  to  all  thase  ulio  luul 
a  hand  m  the  preparations  that  pie- 
c-'drd  the  flight  Itself. 

We  .salute  our  great  space  agency  and 
all  Its  per.sonnel  for  a  job  well  done. 

We  extend  our  congratulations  al.so  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  Hoa^ 
wlio  was  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  and 
under  whose  leadership  the  space  agency 
was  created 

We  salute  the  wonderful  men  arid 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces 

The  tremendous  rt^overy  job  per- 
formed by  the  US  Navy  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  quality  of  our  men  m 
uniform 

The  coordination  among  all  branches 
of  Government  who  participated  in  this 
flight  IS  indicative  of  the  quality  of  team- 
work of  which  our  people  are  capable 
when  a  big  job  needs  to  be  done 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  vieW 

Mr  ALBERT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Speaker  I 
ri.^e  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  our  :;reat  fellow  American.  Colonel 
Glenn,  his  wife,  and  children,  and  all 
who  had  supporting  roles  in  this  orbital 
flight  I  thank  God  for  watching  over 
him  and  allowing  this  great  scientific 
accomplishment.  It  has  opened  another 
door  to  tomorrow- 
Mr  HERLONG  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  ALBERT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr  HERLONG  Mr  Speaker  a.s  th<' 
Repre.sentative  of  the  district  from  which 
Colonel  Glenn  took  off  this  morning  I 
certainly  want  to  join  the  rest  of  the 
Members  in  congratulating  him  and  ex- 
pressing my  deep  and  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  him  for  his  dedication  and  devo- 
tion; and  also  to  the  many,  many  other 
people  who  joined  with  him,  especially 
the  p<x)ple  from  our  district,  in  makint: 
this  magnificent  feat  po.ssible 
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Mr  BtJIjVND  Mr  Speaker,  this  t.s 
certainly  a  great  day  for  the  United 
SUil«-s  and  all  Americans  1  he  spirit. 
coura^:''  dr'ermination.  and  patience  of 
Colonel  Cilenn  will  now  bia/e  a  new  trail 
m  our  .space  efforts  'Ih''  entire  Nation 
and  the  world  Longralulates  Astronaut 
Glenn  for  his  magnificent  achievement 
and  felicitations  ^;u  out  tn  .his  woMiiciful 
and  lovitK:  family 

The  great  fields  of  scu-nce  and  tech- 
nology can  lake  pride  in  the  great  ae- 
comph.sh.mi  nl  of  Ihi.s  day  in  outer  space 
Ihi.s  wac  no  ^tunt  Astronaut  Glenn  .s 
i;lobal  orljit  ojH'ned  up  fi  i  the  eyes  of  llie 
world  t4i  .'■ee  and  the  ears  of  the  world 
to  hear  what  the  Un:t<-d  States  has  done 
in  space  technology  This  was  so  differ- 
ent m  comparison  to  the  manner  m 
which  the  Soviet  Iruon  carried  out  then 
el!orUs  in  spart  exploiaUon  The  world 
wa.s  kept  m  darkne.ss  and  m  ignor»nce 
until  Llie  soviet  Cosmonauts  landed  amid 
the  pre.ss  flumes  from  Moscow. 

I XI'  r    :m.    Hn;n   jier  t*xi'»yi«.s'    momet 
vs  tri.   sptNf 

Mr  Spe  iker  we  lip  our  hat  to  Colonel 
Glerui  hi.s  family,  to  the  scientist*  and 
Urhnician.'s  to  the  designer.^,  planners, 
draftsmen,  to  the  long  hne  of  men  and 
wi>me:i  standing  behind  this  great  suc- 
C4'.s.sful  eartli  orbit  of  today  As  a  mem- 
b«T  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
tiiat  appropriates  funds  to  the  National 
.A'T  )r.autics  and  Space  Administration, 
for  this  and  other  projects.  I  know  that 
the  price  for  space  success  is  hiRh  but  I 
can  a.ssure  the  American  taxpayers  that 
today  s  achievement  was  well  worth  the 
piice  tac  because  it  has  ended  the  Rap 
betwtH>n  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  in  space  explorations.  The 
Soviets  started  long  before  we  did  and 
the  United  States  has  caught  up  to  them 
in  4  short  y(>ars.  This  is  certainly  a  trib- 
ute to  .American  ingenuity  and  capa- 
bility Today's  success  will  hasten  the 
United  States  toward  the  objective  set 
last  year  by  President  Kennedy  of  plac- 
ing an  American  on  the  moon  in  the 
decade  of  the  sixties 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  .thall 
a.sk  for  just  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  of 
the  House  today,  but  those  of  us  who  are 
on  the  House  Space  Comnvittee  miRht 
well  be  pardoned  for  making  a  few  ob- 
.servations  for  the  RrroRD  on  this  very 
historic  day  of  February  20,  1962. 

Almu'  with  everyone  else  in  America, 
those  of  us  on  the  committee  are  elated 
at  the  complete  success  of  today's  Mer- 
cury-Atlas MA-6 

This  event  marks  a  significant  mile- 
stone in  Pur  space  program.  Today. 
even  more  than  at  the  time  of  the  sub- 
orbital success  of  Commander  Shepard. 
proves  the  favorable  result  of  years  of 
dedicated  effort  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  our  Nation  who  have  con- 
tributed to  Project  Mercury. 

While  this  event  Ls  certainly  significant 
in  itself,  and  taken  alone  will  always 
stand  out  as  a  major  achievement  In 
astronautics  by  the  free  world,  it  Is  even 
more  imixirtant  in  that  it  provides  the 
springboard  for  the  following  genera- 
tions   of    manned    spacecraft    which    in 
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present    contemplation    will    be    named 
Projects  Gemini  and  Apollo. 

It  was  our  great  privilege  to  personally 
m^^t  and  visit  with  Colonel  Glenn  during 
the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  cape  on  the 
morning  of  Commander  Shepard's  flight 
int)  spece.  Because  of  his  alertness 
tlien  and  endless  enthusiasm  we  could 
almost  sense  that  he  would  ultimately  he 
chosen  for  our  first  orbital  effort. 

Several  members  of  the  committee  last 
week  sweat  out  each  days  delay — first, 
on  Wednesday,  then  last  Thursday,  and 
finally,  last  Friday — and  had  to  return  to 
th.e  cily  of  Washington  because  of  the 
legislative  program  this  week.  I  am 
certain  everyone  of  us  experienced  deep 
re'-ret  today  in  having  to  forgo  a  direct 
view  of  Uiis  most  historic  event. 

But  there  were  some  critics  last  week, 
and  there  were  even  some  critics  within 
tiie  Last  day  or  two  who  were  quoted  as 
saying  that  this  entire  operation  should 
be  described  as  a  "plumber's  nightmare." 
Let  us  admit  very  quickly  that  the  liquid 
propulsion  system  Is  complex  and  does 
Involve  a  lot  of  valves  and  tubing  and 
pressure  devices,  but  this  success  today 
proves  that  we  are  making  progress,  even 
m  liquid  propulsion  systems  and  the 
success  of  this  shot,  coupled  with  the 
degree  of  accuracy  and  reliability  of  con- 
trol of  the  capsule,  should  prove  that 
this  operation  was  anything  but  a 
"plumber's  nightmare."  and  instead  was 
a  carefully  planned,  perfectly  executed 
project  from  countdown  to  recovery  and 
should  serre  to  classify  such  irresponsi- 
ble critics  into  their  proper  category. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  humble  predic- 
tion that  this  will  be  a  great  3^ar  for 
our  space  program,  and  that  we  will  ex- 
perience many  more  successes  before 
the  end  of  this  calendar  year.  We  will 
most  hkely  see  flights  of  multiple  orbit, 
and  perhaps  even  a  flight  that  will  re- 
main in  full  orbit  for  a  24-hour  period. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  comment  on  the  many  prevloiis 
delays  that  have  gone  on  since  Decem- 
t>er  and  all  through  January,  and  to 
point  out  that  there  was  some  im- 
patience developing  acroas  the  country — 
and  on  this  I  think  we  should  remember 
that  we  set  up  for  the  world  to  see  in 
a  great  showcase  how  we  In  America 
and  the  free  world  value  a  human  life. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  sent 
Colonel  Glenn  into  orbit  based  upon 
weather  conditions  at  Cape  Canaveral 
many  times  before  today,  but  our  con- 
cern was  about  the  condition  of  the  sea 
in  the  recovery  areas.  It  was  not  sim- 
ply a  question  of  showing  to  the  world 
Uiat  we  could  orbit  a  man,  but  the 
United  States  had  equal  concern  for  the 
protection  of  the  life  of  one  of  its  citi- 
zens. In  my  opinion,  this  was  a  great 
demonstration  to  the  world  that  one  life 
here  in  America  is  without  limit  as  to  its 
value,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  concur- 
rent wonder,  and  even  suspicion,  con- 
cerning some  of  the  press  releases  and 
stories  of  purported  Russian  successes 
and  particularly  points  up  the  slight 
value  that  is  placed  upon  the  life  of  one 
of  their  astronauts  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. The  many  delays  and  the  great 
caution  and  care  taken  as  to  all  phases 
of  this  project  to  preserve  the  life  of 


our  astronaut  are  Just  further  proof  of 
some  of  the  good  things  in  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  in  sharp  contrast  to 
that  of  the  secrecy  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

At  the  time  of  the  Shepard  flight.  It 
was  our  privilege  and  pleasure  to  ride 
back  from  Cape  Canaveral  to  the  city 
of  Washington  on  the  same  plane  with 
the  head  of  Federation  Aeronautique 
Internationale,  a  native  of  France, 
whose  assignment  was  to  journey  to  tlie 
United  States  to  check  upon  and  certify 
tlie  suborbital  flight.  Today,  again,  at 
Cape  Canaveral,  a  representative  of  this 
same  organization  mounted  the  gantry 
and  personally  saw  Colonel  Glenn  sealed 
in  the  car>sule.  so  to  be  able  to  make  posi- 
tive certification  to  the  world  that  this 
orbital  flight  was  commenced  at  Cape 
Canaveral  and  was  subsequently  checked 
upon  throughout  its  three  orbits  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  organization.  There 
were  other  representatives  at  the  scene 
of  the  recovery  200  miles  northwest  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

We  are  proud  today  of  this  achieve- 
ment and  we  can  proudly  say  to  the 
world  that  here  is  an  event  which  ac- 
tually happened.  There  is  no  make-be- 
lieve, nothing  to  hide,  everything  is  an 
open  book,  and  if  there  are  those  who 
need  to  be  convinced,  we  can  call  upon 
these  neutral  observers  of  the  only  or- 
ganization in  the  world  whose  primary 
function  it  Is  to  certify  to  feats  of  avi- 
ation and  astronautics  who  were  present 
and  will  put  their  imprimatur  on  all  of 
the  events  preceding,  during,  and  fol- 
lowing this  epochal  event.  Reflect  for 
Just  a  moment  on  what  a  diflerence 
there  is  In  our  way  of  doing  things  from 
that  of  the  Russians,  twth  as  to  the  Ga- 
parln  and  the  Titov  flights,  with  some 
quite  apparent  Inconsistencies  in  their 
armounconaits  of  these  two  flights  and 
even  some  conflicting  explanations  as  to 
exactly  what  happened. 

In  talking  with  our  family  in  the  home 
city  of  Independence,  Mo.,  today,  we 
learned  that  the  streets  were  deserted, 
and  that  every  person  in  town  was  lit- 
erally chained  to  his  TV  set,  so  absorbing 
was  the  interest.  We  guess  this  has  been 
true  today  all  over  America,  and  rightly 
it  should  be.  Our  information  from 
home  but  proves  the  truth  of  the  ad- 
monition that  we  saw  at  Cape  Canaveral 
last  week  on  the  marquees,  and  on  dozens 
of  signs  on  the  fronts  of  business  places, 
and  in  the  front  yards  of  residences  at 
Cocoa  Beach.  Cocoa,  and  Tltusville,  in 
these  words : 

Colonel  Glenn,  the  hopes  and  the  prayers 
of  the  free  world  are  with  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  elapsed  time  of 
4  hours,  56  minutes,  and  26  seconds, 
when  the  Mercury  capsule  had  settled 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  200  miles 
northwest  of  Puerto  Rico  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  successful  recovery  of  our 
Col,  John  H.  Glenn,  we  have  a  feeling 
that  when  this  word  was  flashed 
throughout  the  world,  there  may  have 
been  some  long  faces  in  the  Kremlin,  be- 
cause the  Russians  should  now  know 
that  America  is  In  this  space  race  to 
stay,  and  to  win  and  that  we  will  have 
other  space  spectaculars  in  this  calen- 


dar year  of  1962  to  prove  that  the  free 
world  can  maintain  its  leadership  In 
space.  Today  Is  a  historic  day,  but  also 
a  happy  day  for  those  thousands  who 
have  contributed  to  this  successful  ef- 
fort, and  a  day  of  great  joy  throughout 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
e\  ery  American  is  prouder  today  of  his 
country,  his  flag,  and  his  great  heritage, 
as  a  result  of  the  heroic  achievement 
of  Lt.  Col.  John  Glenn. 

While  this  resolution  salutes  Colonel 
Glenn,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this 
brave  marine's  accomplishment  was  the 
result  of  tremendous  and  unparalleled 
teamwork  on  the  part  of  many  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow  Americans. 

This  great  team  has  included  not  only 
the  dedicated  men  and  women  of  NASA 
and  our  combined  Armed  Forces,  but  ad- 
ditional thousands  of  engineers,  scien- 
tists, technicians,  production  plaimers, 
and  managers,  and  working  men  and 
women  who  have  backed  up  and  made 
possible  the  colonel's  splendid  orbital 
flight. 

It  Is  another  great  illustration  of  what 
Americans  can  accomplish  when  hands 
are  joined  so  firmly  and  strongly  in  a 
united  effort  for  our  country. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  and  privileged  to  speak  in  support 
of  this  resolution  and  urge  its  immedi- 
ate unanimous  adoption  in  order  to  com- 
memorate one  of  the  greatest  days  In 
the  history  of  this  great  country. 

Virtually  before  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  whole  world,  the  successful  orbital 
flight  of  Lt.  Col.  John  Glenn  today  re- 
news the  faith  of  our  people  and  restores 
the  confidence  of  our  allies  in  the  capa- 
bility of  the  United  States  to  compete 
in  space  exploration. 

The  open  and  complete  revelation  and 
account  of  all  aspects  of  this  flight  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  deliberate  se- 
crecy of  the  Soviet  Union  on  similar  oc- 
casions and  should  add  even  greater 
prestige  to  this  wonderful  space  feat. 

The  congratulations  and  heartfelt 
thanks  of  all  Americans  go  out  to  Colonel 
Glenn  and  every  individual  who  helped 
to  make  this  scientific  achievement  pos- 
sible. We  join  in  saluting  the  magnifi- 
cent courage  of  Mrs.  Glenn  and  the  two 
Glenn  children  who  have  consistently 
exemplified  the  traditional  pioneering 
spirit  upon  which  this  great  Nation  was 
founded  and  which  will  sustain  It  forever 
against  any  and  every  challenge  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
millions  of  other  Americans,  I  watched 
the  takeoff  of  Friendship  7  spaceship 
with  considerable  anxiety.  I  listened  to 
the  reports  of  the  flight,  and  finally  saw 
the  successful  recovery.  Together  with 
the  legions  who  have  watched  and  lis- 
tened to  the  progress  of  the  flight,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud. 

We  have  made  a  tremendous  step  in 
the  direction  of  successful  manned  space 
flights.  Colonel  Glenn's  accomplish- 
ment today  will  have  a  large  impact  on 
the  U.S.  position  in  the  worid. 

I  am  proud  of  our  Nation's  accom- 
plishment— and  especially  since  it  was 
performed  in   full   view  of  the  entire 
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world.  While  many  persons  continue  to 
doubt  whether  the  celebrated  Soviet  cos- 
monauts Gagarin  and  Titov  ever  left 
the  ground,  we.  and  the  whole  world. 
know  that  Colonel  Gletm  was  out  there 
in  space,  went  around  the  earth  three 
times,  and  came  back  safely. 

My  sincere  congratulations  to  Colonel 
Glenn,  his  fellow  astronauts,  and  our 
team  of  scientists  and  technicians  who 
made  this  feat  p)ossible.  Their  efforts, 
and  their  success,  will  serve  as  an  inspi- 
ration along  the  long  road  that  still  hes 
ahead. 

Mr  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
great  day  for  America.  I  am  filled  with 
great  pride  and  emotion  when  I  try  to 
speak  of  the  triumphant  feat  of  Col.  John 
Glenn  and  his  orbital  flight  three  times 
around  the  earth  today;  however.  I  want 
to  Join  our  distinguished  Speaker  and 
majority  leader  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  in  paying  tribute  to  this  great 
American  and  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  and  all 
thoee  connected  with  the  tremendous 
accomplishment  performed  in  outer 
space.  It  wUl  long  be  remembered  that 
today's  successful  flight  into  outer  space 
will  be  but  the  beginning  of  great  scien- 
tific advancement  in  this  field.  Our 
minds  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Wright 
Brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk  when  airplane 
-fliglit  was  In  its  infancy  and  we  can 
.jr^^w  the  tremendous  progress  made  In 
this  field.  Considering  the  great  poten- 
tial of  outer  space  exploration.  I  believe 
we  can  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
great  hope  and  expectation  In  finding 
ways  of  promoting  this  great  scientific 
advancement  for  peace  and  well-being  of 
ail  our  peoples.  To  Col.  John  Glenn  and 
his  fine  family  I  want  to  express  my  pro- 
found sense  of  appreciation  for  what  I 
know  has  been  a  trying  period  for  them 
during  the  10  postponements  of  this  mag- 
nificent venture. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  today 
who  are  congratulating  Lt.  Col.  John 
Glenn  and  the  Mercury  space  team  on 
their  truly  outstanding  accomplishment 
of  three  successful  orbital  flights  of  the 
earth. 

This  was  not  only  a  truly  successful 
triumph  of  man  over  the  oft  competing 
forces  of  nature,  but  it  was  also  a  vindi- 
cation of  our  open  society  which  permits 
the  world  to  view  our  failures  and  our 
successe.s. 

We  have  now  taken  an  open  and  sit;- 
nificant  step  forward  in  our  further  un- 
derstanding of  the  universe  in  which  we 
live,  and  once  again,  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations to  those  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  did  so  much  to  make  succe.s.s- 
ful  this  remarkable  exploration  of  space 
Mr  CAHIUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  in  expressing  congratulations  to 
Col  John  Glenn  on  his  historic  achieve- 
ment and  to  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  both  in  civilian  life  and  of  the 
military,  who  proved  by  extraordinary 
teamplay  the  manner  in  which  Amer- 
icans work  together  in  accompU.shlng  a 
desirable  objective. 

Colonel  Glenn's  flight  around  the  earth 
was   indeed  an   extraordinary  scientific 


achievement  of  universal  Importance  and 
siKnificance. 

It  not  only  was  a  demonstration  of  one 
man's  courage  and  ability  but  was  also  a 
demonstration  of  a  nation's  skill,  deter- 
mination and  ability  to  work  together: 
The  mechanic,  the  laborer,  the  .scientist, 
the  sailor,  soldier,  airman,  and  marine 
all  joined  hands  in  providing  the  greate.st 
teamwork  ever  performed  in  bringink,' 
about  the  greatest  .scientific  achievement 
ever  attained.  This  flight  was  al.so  a 
dramatic  illustration  to  the  world  of  the 
difference  in  the  Ru.s.sian  way  of  life  and 
the  American  way  of  life  It  must  be  re- 
called that  tlie  alleged  Russian  orbit  was 
reported  after  the  flight,  that  it  was 
viewed  only  by  Ru.ssian.s.  that  no  member 
of  the  international  pres.s  was  permitted 
to  observe  the  preparation  or  the  flight. 
whereas  the  American  flight  was  an- 
nounced weeks  in  advance  with  ample 
opportunity  for  the  pre.ss  of  all  nations 
to  view  not  only  the  actual  flight  but  all 
the  preparations  America  even  broad- 
ca.st  over  the  airwaves  actual  conver.sa- 
tions  with  the  astronaut  so  the  entire 
world  could  understand  and  note  what 
was  being  done  America  .sought  to  hide 
nothing;  Russia  sought  to  hide  every- 
thing. 

Colonel  Glenn's  flight  therefore 
demonstrates  many  things  for  many  peo- 
ple and  will.  I  believe,  be  a  landmark  not 
only  in  aviation  and  scientific  achieve- 
ment but  In  the  field  of  international 
relations 

Personally  and  on  behalf  of  all  the 
people  of  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  New  Jersey,  I  congratulate  Col  John 
Glenn  and  his  fellow  workers  on  an  out- 
standing success. 

Mr  LINDSAY  Mr  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  17th  Congressional  District 
through  me  as  their  Representative  ex- 
press their  pride  and  delight  in  the 
accomplishment  of  Col  John  Glenn 
today  Our  congratulations  go  to  him 
and  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
which  made  this  day  possible 

Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr     Speaker.    I    move 
the  pievious  question  on  the  re.solution 
The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The   SPEAKER      The    question    is   on 
passa^^e  of  the  resolution 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  resolution 
was  agreed  to  unanimously 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laul  uii  tlie 
table 


WHAT  FREEDOM  MEANS  lO  ME 

Mr  WALTER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ii.-.k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my   remarks 

The  SPE.'XKER  Is  there  ubjection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  WALTER  Mr  Speak.-r,  today  in 
an  era  when  there  is  concern  expressed 
from  many  sections  about  the  cahber  of 
our  youngsters,  it  is  gratifying  to  receive 
reports  like  the  one  that  came  tu  my  desk 
recently  from  the  Veteran.-,  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

This  great  organization  recently  con- 
ducted  a    nationwide   campaign    in   the 


seiiools  of  this  country,  urging  young- 
sters to  express  in  their  own  words  the 
meaning  of  democracy. 

I  am  extremely  happy  to  report  that 
Pennsylvania's  winner  comes  from  my 
own  congressional  district  He  Ls  John  C. 
Mills  Ji  .  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  John  Mills. 
of  Brodjieadsville,  Monroe  County,  an 
llth-grade  pupil  at  Pleasant  'Valley 
Junjur-Seiuor  High  School  in  Brod- 
headsville 

This  young  man  has  put  his  fltiKcr  on 
tile  true  meaiung  of  dt'mocracy  in  his 
e.ssay,     What  F'reedom  Means  to  Me" 

WH\T     KHr-FDiiM     MfANS    Til    Mc 

(By  Juhn  C  Mills.  Jr  gnide  U.  PlrasaiU 
Valley  Jiiiilnr-.S^nliir  High  S<.-h<x)l,  Brfxl- 
hfadsv  ille   Mnnror  C'lmmy    Pa  ) 

Kri*«"cl(ini  Is  my  most  preclfiiis  p>o«sesslr)n 
It  Is  ricit  a  possession  of  virilt  mranlng.  It 
Us  a  |x>«»«>sftlon  of  many  mranlnga  It  la  a 
(irhelf-s.^  pixwenaton  that  means  many  things 
to  m.«ny  people  and  many  other  things  to 
many  othrr  people 

I  sh,iU  trv  to  tell  you  what  It  meani  to  me 
K  p<is.se8Mon  of  ."ivich  ultimate  value  must 
be  guarded  Hence,  freedom  to  me  means 
thiit  I  must  not  enjoy  It  without  carrying  my 
full  load  of  the  responsibility  necessary  to 
keep  It  I  must  be  constantly  on  guard  for 
the  preservation  of  my  rights  and  the  rights 
of  other  people  Freedom  la  never  attained 
eaJlly  freedtim  la  never  kept  easily.  It  La 
a  coti.stazit  efTort  that  pays  dividends  ten- 
fiild  My  point,  therefore  Is  that  freedom 
means  f.rst  of  nil  re8p<jn8lblllty 

Bu'  freedom  means  much  more  to  me 
Kreed  -m  K\\rn  my  mind  an  opportunity  to 
gr  '»  In  other  words  freedom  glvss  my 
mind  an  opportunity  to  grow  In  fr««dom 
It  can  grow  freely  as  my  nund  wants  to  grow 
I  may  read  what  I  want  to  read.  I  may 
HA»o<  late  with  whom  I  want  to  asstxrlats  I 
may  'ravel  when  and  where  I  chooas  I 
n\As  gather  fac»a  as  I  go  my  way  I  may 
weigh  the«e  facta  dlaregard  what  I  choose, 
keep  -hose  I  want  to  keep  My  mind  grows 
In  freedom  without  chains  to  limit  iu 
growth  With  the  facU  I  keep  I  may  do  re- 
aeiircli  and  the  final  concluslona  I  reach  are 
mine  They  are  part  of  me  They  are  part 
wf  the  great  contribution  of  mankind  to  the 
prweast-a    the  fTowa,  of  life 

Ttiexe  roncUisl.ma  are  truths  as  I  see  them 
My  freedom  gave  me  the  right  to  do  research 
and  establish  truth  according  to  my  Inter- 
pretatl.ins  Hence  freedom  means  to  me 
that  I  may  arrive  at  truth  as  I  see  truth, 
not  a.H  .s<.me<ine  else  .sees  It  This  means  that 
freed<jm  gives  nie  the  right  to  grow 

Therefore,  since  freedom  glvea  me  the 
right  to  grow  I  may  become  creative  I  may 
I.  .*•  .step  forward  and  create  new  facts  from 
whi!  h  new  relative  truths  may  be  created 
This  right  to  create  frees  me  completely  and 
allMws  me  to  grow  mentallv  spiritually,  and 
economically  This  growth  allows  me.  In 
turn  to  build  upon  that  which  was  given 
to  me  stj  th.it  finally  I  m.iy  gue  back  to  the 
Wiirld  a  parcel  of  »<  mietlilng  gre.iter  than  was 
given  me  I  am  thus  serving  mankind  In  a 
m.iflt  admirable  way,  but  I  am  both  taking 
and  giving  but  my  giving  exceeds  my  take 
Freed- >ni  In  simple  words  means  the  right 
of  man  to  ri.se  above  tlie  p,i.sT  and  to  march 
forward  to  bt-ttcr  world.s 
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OFFICE  OF  AGING 

Mr  L.AN'E  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
tins  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.saciiu.sftts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  my 
statement  before  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  in  support  of  my 
bill  tH.R.  710  •  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Aging  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
i:ducation,  and  Welfare,  February  20, 
1962: 

Mr.  Chairman  nnd  meml)ers  of  the  com- 
mittee; It  was  26  years  ago  that  the  Nation 
wuke  up  to  the  serlouB  and  sometimes  de^- 
j/orale  eco.iomlc  problems  of  the  aged.  F<.r 
many  years  previous  to  1935,  this  problem 
had  been  relegated  to  the  bacLgruund  lU.c 
t.'.e  Age  A  them. •■elves 

The  hf\r.'h  realitU'S  ff  the  depression 
.■•rl|iped  :>•*•:! y  the  careless  but  comfortable 
attitude  of  Ignoring  problems,  nnd  revealed 
the  fact  that  n'.UUons  of  the  aged  were  desti- 
tute, or  fo  dependent  on  c>thers  that  they 
were  ciiarlty  cases  In  the  homes  of  their 
uwn  children. 

T\\e  conscience  of  the  Katlon  was  aroused. 
Tlirough  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  the 
Congress  past>ed  and  the  President  signed 
the  Social  Security  Act.  At  Intervals  since 
then,  the  act  has  been  broadened  and 
strengthened,  to  provide  economic  security 
for  the  aged. 

As  time  went  on  wo  discovered  that  Xlit 
monthly  social  security  checks  were  only  a 
partial  solution  ut  the  many-faceted  prob- 
lems related  to  aging  The  aged  themselves 
told  us  of  their  needs  From  the  petitions 
of  their  various  groups  and  organizations,  I 
select  Uie  following  as  speaking  for  all.  It 
Is  the  "senior  citizens  bill  of  rights."  drawn 
up  by  the  Desmond  committee  of  New  York 
state  that  appeared  In  the  pamphlet  "once 
in  a  lifetime."  published  by  the  National  As- 
sorlntlon    of    Retired    Civil    XmployeM: 

'  Kach  of  our  senior  cltlEens,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed.  Is  entitled  to: 

1.  The  right  to  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue to  be  useful. 

"3  The  right  to  an  equal  opportunity  to 
obtain  employment  baied  on  merit,  not 
birthdays, 

"3,  Tb«  right  to  freedom  from  the  specter 
of  want  In  old  age  nnd  burial  in  a  pauper's 
grave. 

"4  The  right  to  a  fair  share  of  the  com- 
munity's recreational,  educational,  and  medi- 
cal resources. 

"S.  The  right  to  obtain  decent  housing 
suited  to  the  needs  of  later  years. 

'0.  The  right  to  the  respect  of  the  com- 
munity, based  on  service  to  the  community. 

"7.  The  right  to  the  support  of  one's  fam- 
ily to  an  extent  consonant  with  the  best 
Interest  of  the  family 

"8  The  right  to  live  Independently,  as  one 
cliooees. 

"».  The  right  to  live  with  dignity  as  a 
free  human  being  unfettered  by  antiquated 
cfincepta  of  the  proper  role  of  old  people. 

■  10  The  right  of  access  to  all  available 
knowledge  on  how  to  make  the  later  years 
happy  years." 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Problems  of 
the  Aged  and  Aging,  created  by  the  Senate 
resolution  In  February  1959.  was  the  first 
congressional  body  delegated  to  conduct  a 
compyrehensive  study  of  all  the  dllBcultles 
faced  by  the  aged  and  what  can  be  done  to 
ease   them.      The   first  major   subcommittee 


I  believe  that  your  committee  realizes  the 
need  for  a  central  office  to  save  as  a  clear- 
inghouse for  Information  related  to  prob- 
lems of  the  aged  and  aging;  to  develop  re- 
search and  demonstration  programs;  to 
administer  grants  that  will  help  the  States 
to  develop  their  programs;  to  gather  statis- 
tics In  the  field  of  aging  that  other  agencies 
are  not  collecting;  to  stimulate  more  eSec- 
iive  use  of  existing  resources  and  available 
services;  and  to  assist  the  new  progrums  as 
they  develop  through  separ.ile  bills  thai 
are  pa.ssed  by  Congress. 

1  appear  In  support  of  H.R.  710,  which  I 
Introduced  on  January  3.  1961.  Its  purpose 
is  "to  present  a  declaration  of  objectives  for 
senior  Americans;  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  U.S.  OlKce  of  Aging  within  li.e 
Deprtrlment  of  Health,  Education,  fnd  'vVel- 
farc  to  be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secreiary 
for  Aging;  authorize  Federal  grants  to  as- 
sist in  the  development  and  operation  of 
studies  and  projects  to  help  older  persoiis, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

H.R.  710  will  authorize  project  grants 
totaling  170  million  over  a  period  of  4  years 
to  assist  the  States  in  furthering  the  polices 
set  forth  In  this  act.  Above  all.  it  will  bring 
together  Pederal-State-local  relationships  in 
the  field  of  the  aging  on  an  integrated,  across 
departmental  lines,  basis. 

To  coordinate  the  work  of  all  public 
agencies  from  the  national  to  the  local  level 
that  win  be  responsible  for  the  comprehen- 
sive program  to  benefit  the  aging  that  Is 
well  on  Its  way,  It  Is  essential  to  establish 
a  U.S.  Office  of  Aging. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  H.R.  710  will 
be  elTective  In  meeting  the  need. 


BULL  SHOALS  DAM  TO  BE  NAMED 
HARRY  S.  TRUMAN  DAM 

Mr,  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  introduce. 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  provid- 
ing that  the  Bull  Shoals  Dam  and  Bull 
Shoals  Reservoir  be  known  in  the  future 
as  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir in  honor  of  the  great  former 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Bull  Shoals  Reservoir  is  located 
in  the  Ozarks  of  southern  Missouri, 
President  Truman's  home  State,  and  of 
north  central  Arkansas,  and  extends  for 
a  distance  of  87  miles  along  the  White 
River  from  the  Bull  Shoals  Dam,  10 
miles  west  of  Mountain  Home.  Ark.,  to 
the  Ozark  Beach  Dam  near  Forsyth,  Mo. 

The  project  was  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1941  for  flood  con- 
trol, generation  of  power,  and  other 
beneficial  water  use. 

It  is  of  immense  benefit  not  only  to 
the  residents  of  the  area  but  to  the  tre- 
mendous number  of  visitors  who  are  at- 


report  listed  12  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion concerning  such  problems  as  the  fi--^^acted  to  the  reservoir  because  of  its 
nanclng    of    medical    care,    nursing    homes,     jaiar^tional  facilities.     In   1960,  for  ex 


siKlal  security  benefits,  housing,  employment, 
nnd  social  services  for  the  aged. 

With  several  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, each  authorised  to  carry  out  one 
aspect  of  the  overall  program,  and  with 
suites,  communities,  and  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions and  organisations  In  the  picture,  there 
is  apt  to  be  confusion,  dupUcatlon.  and  even 
blind  spots  of  neglect,  through  lack  of  coor- 
dination. 


aAple.  more  than  2.580,000  visitors  en- 
joyed the  lake  facilities,  which  include 
public  boat  docks,  picnicking  and  camp- 
ing areas. 

President  Truman,  both  as  President 
and  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  was  an  effective 
advocate  of  public  power  and  flood-con- 
trol measures,  and  in  these  respects  the 
Bull  Shoals  Dam  and  Reservoir  have 


been  of  maximum  service  to  the  people 
of  the  White  and  lower  Mississippi  Val- 
leys. 

Power  generation  was  started  in  Sep- 
tember 1952  and  through  June  1960  the 
project  produced  3.782,555,000  kilowatt - 
hours  of  electric  energy  which  has  been 
marketed  through  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Since  July  1951,  when  filling  of  the 
power  pool  began,  more  than  35  flocw^s 
liave  occurred  in  the  White  River  Basin 
which  were  regulated  by  the  combiiied 
operation  of  the  Bull  Shoals  and  Nor- 
folk Reservoirs  and,  since  1957,  Table 
Rock  Reservoir.  Flooding  was  prevented 
on  an  average  of  some  22,380  acres  of 
improved  land  for  each  flood. 

President  Tiuman  gave  impetus  to  the 
construction  of  this  great  project  and 
spoke  at  its  dedication  on  July  2.  1952. 

At  that  time,  the  former  President 
noted :  ^ 

The  project  would  stop  floods  and  produce 
hydroelectric  power,  and  benefit  farm  fam- 
ilies who  need  electricity  for  refrigerators 
and  freezers  and  hay  dryers  and  feed  grind- 
ers and  a  hundred  other  uses. 

That  Is  where  this  public  power  ought 
to  go,  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  fanners 
and  workers  and  housewives,  and  to  give 
free  recreation  and  pleasure   to  all  people. 

President  Truman  and  all  other 
Presidents  we  have  had,  of  all  political 
parties,  have  worked  diligently  toward 
the  goal  that  all  rivers  axMl  streams,  and 
Indeed  all  the  water  resoiirces  that  we 
possess,  are  controlled  and  developed  to 
serve  the  people,  to  give  them  electric 
power  and  clean  drinkinv  water  and 
recreation,  and  to  eliminate  the  scorirgcs 
of  floods  and  pollution. 

Many  other  dams  and  reservoirs  bear 
the  names  of  men,  in  and  out  of  public 
life,  who  have  led  in  this  great  vroexwrn. 
to  harness  our  waterpower  for  maxi- 
mum betieflt.  The  Hoover  Dam.  for  ex- 
ample, pays  tribute  to  a  President  whose 
contributions  to  this  goal  are  immeas- 
urable. 

The  naming  of  this  dam  and  reser- 
voir as  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Dam  and 
Reservoir  will  give  recognition  to  the 
President  under  whose  administration 
and  through  whose  efforts  this  project 
was  established,  and  to  whom  Ameri- 
cans who  benefit  from  the  wise  use  of 
our  water  resources  owe  so  much. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  to 
which  this  legislation  is  assigned  will 
approve  the  bill  and  that  it  will  receive 
the  support  of  all  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 


STRENGTHEN  THE  HOME 
FINANCING  MARKET 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ne*'  York  I  Mr.  Multeh]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objecUoiu 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speako*.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  10268)  which  will 
increase  the  amount  of  money  available 
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in  the  home  mortgage  market  by  re- 
quiring commercial  banks  to  maintain 
a  certain  percentage  of  their  thrift  and 
time  account  funds  invested  in  long- 
term  loans  on  real  property  and  a  per- 
centage of  that  invested  in  home 
mortgages. 

In  the  past  3  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  seen  a  phenomenal  increase  in  the 
amount  of  time  and  thrift  deposits  in 
commercial  banks.  One  of  the  reasons 
has  been  that  the  banks  have  increased 
the  interest  rate  offered  on  these  ac- 
counts. At  yearend  1959.  for  example, 
time  deposits  In  the  commercial  banks 
amounted  to  $62  9  billion  In  1960 
these  deposits  increased  by  $4  1  billion. 
The  1960  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  noted  that  this  increase  oc- 
curred after  midyear  and  was  the 
largest  July-December  increase  in  the 
postwar  period.  As  of  December  31. 
1960.  these  time  deposits  in  commercial 
banks  exceeded  $67  billion. 

This  was  nothing,  however,  compared 
with  what  was  to  happen  In  1961.  By 
June  30.  1961,  time  and  savings  deposits 
had  shot  up  to  $87  3  billion,  an  Increase 
in  the  first  6  months  of  the  year  of  more 
than  $20.2  billion. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  was 
happening  to  the  mutual  savings  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations.  In 
1959  their  combined  savings  were  $83  1 
billion  In  1960  this  Increased  by  $10  4 
billion,  bringing  their  yearend  total  to 
$93.6  billion.  During  the  first  6  month.s 
of  1961  their  total  increase  was  $9  3 
billion.  Their  estimated  increase  over 
the  full  year  is  only  $15.6  billion  as  com- 
pared to  the  commercial  banks  increa.se 
of  $20.2  billion  in  the  first  6  months. 

What  is  apparent  here  is  that  the  com- 
mercial banks  are  siphoning  off  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  savings  dollars 
Thrift  and  time  account  funds  should 
be  invested  in  long-term  mortgages  u\ 
the  residential  housing  market.  One 
may  reasonably  aisk  if  this  is  being  done 

With  this  huge  increase  in  commercial 
bank  time  and  thrift  accounts  one  would 
hope  that  the  available  money  for  resi- 
dential mortgage  financing  would  be  in- 
creased substantially  Thus  has  not 
been  the  case.  The  market  has  re- 
mained fairly  steady  I  believe  that  we 
may  assume  that  the  commercial  banks 
have  been  investing  the.se  funds  in  the 
short-term  market  and  home  financint; 
has  been  left  primarily  to  the  mutual 
pavings  bank.s  and  savings  and  loan 
a.s.sociations 

We  may  have  no  rmht  to  require  the 
commercial  banks  to  lower  the  interest 
rate  they  pay  on  time  and  savings  ac- 
counts We  do  have  the  right  to  require 
them  to  maintain  a  percentage  of  these 
funds  invested  in  long-term  financing  for 
rt^sidential  housing  That  is  all  I  am 
a.skmg  —  a  simple  measure  to  assure  that 
thrift  and  time  account  funds  are  kept 
available  for  residential  housing  financ- 
ing We  all  know  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  FDIC  have  allowed 
commercial  banks  to  increase  their  in- 
terest payments  on  these  accounts  up  to 
4  percent  as  of  January  1,  1962 

In  view  of  the  1961  increase  in  com- 
mercial bank  thrift  and  time  accounts  it 
appears    reasonable    to    assume    that    a 
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similar  or  greater  increase  will  occur  in 
1962.  The  response  to  this  increase  ap- 
parently has  been  much  greater  than 
anyone  had  expected.  A  mid-January 
survey  indicated  tha'.  about  two-thirds  of 
the  banks  had  lifted  their  rates  and  that 
20  percent  went  all  the  way  to  the  4  per- 
cent ceiling  on  savings  and  time  deposits. 
Unofficial  figures  i:  dicate  that  during 
the  one  month  of  January.  1962.  these 
deposits  in  commercial  banks  increased 
by  $2.5  billion.  If  this  continues,  we  will 
have  another  tremendous  increase  in 
these  accounts  in  commercial  bank.s 

The  time  to  act  is  now  so  that  we  can 
be  assured  that  the.se  funds  will  be  di- 
rected into  home  flnancmK'  where  they 
are  so  necessary 


COMMFNTS  ON  AGRICUI  TURK 
BUDGET 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Spt-aker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Kenlleman 
from  Alabama  !  Mr  Ru.vsl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Retord 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma;* 

There  was  no  obji-ction 

Mr    RAINS      Mr    Speake-    the  Presi- 
dents budget  message   to  Conk,'ress  this 
year  was  a  compreh  >nsive.  far  reaching 
declaration  of  intent  and  dfslied  goals 

I  believe  the  budget  on  tfu-  whole.  Is 
realistic  However,  there  is  one  phase 
of  the  agricultural  ^ertlon.  dealintj  with 
the  conservation  ••ffort.  to  which  I 
should  like  to  addro ,s  myself 

The  Presidents  hudget  requested  an 
advance  authorizati  )n  for  the  1963  agri- 
cultural conservatK.  n  prourum  of  $150 
million,  which  represents  a  r*xlurtion  of 
$100  million  in  the  amount  which  has 
been  available  to  th'.s  vital  program  dur- 
'.UK  the  recent  past 

Over  the  past  quarter  century,  the 
ACP  has  btM-n  a  vital  force  in  the  battle 
that  has  b»:'en  waged  unceasingly  to  con- 
.serve  and  protect  our  natural  resources 
of  soil,  water,  and  woodland  and  keep 
them  productive  for  generations  to  com** 

The  .spoctors  of  eroded  hillsidr^.  worn- 
out  fields  and  abandor:ed  farms  have 
been  dispelled,  for  the  most  part.  throUKh 
the  agricultural  proi;rams  ueiu-rated  bv 
the  Coniiress  The-se  programs  have 
been  basfd  upon  th?  soind  concept  that 
the  basis  of  a  strorg  agriculture  is  pro- 
ductive soil  How  well  we  have  suc- 
ceeded to  date  ;s  evidenced  bv  th.e  fact 
th.at  the  productive  capacity  of  the  agri- 
culture of  this  Nation  is  second  to  none 
on  earth  Our  abundance  has  b»t'n  felt 
thi-  world  over  in  thf  form  of  fiMXl  for  tht- 
hungry  and  cloth  for  the  nak^'d  We 
havt-  been  generous  to  th*-  pleas  of  the 
past  and  surely  we  are  but  standinw  at 
the  threshold  of  the  future 

The  agricultural  conservatum  pro- 
gram has  op>erated  as  a  vital  conserva- 
tion partner.ship  wherein  farmers  and 
the  Government  join  together  to  per- 
form the  needed  conservation  work  on 
the  land,  that  is  in  the  national  interest 
as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  farmer 
This  program  is  ba.sed  on  a  verv'  frank 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  while 
needed  conservation  pays  a  nation  in 
the  long  run    many  conservation  meas- 


ures do  not  offer  returns  to  farmers  that 
are  attractive  enough  in  the  immediate 
future  to  get  the  needed  amount  of  such 
practices  applied,  thus  the  ACP  part- 
nership 

As  I  drive  aU)ut  the  country  today. 
I  see  many  farms  on  which  owners  or 
operators  have,  to  some  degree,  solved 
their  soil  and  water  conservation  prob- 
lems with  the  help  of  the  ACP  and  other 
con.servation  .services  Generally  these 
farmers  are  producing  more  and  living 
better  They  are  paying  more  taxes 
They  are  contributini:  more  to  make 
their  communities  stable  and  prosper- 
ou.^  All  of  us  are  sharing  the  benef!l-s 
of  continued  abundant  production  that 
comes  from  those  farms  However,  le.st 
we  conclude  that  the  Job  is  done  and 
the  problems  .s<3lved — preliminary  data. 
from  the  recently  completed  inventory  of 
.soil  and  water  conservation  needs,  in- 
dicate that  two-thirds  of  our  farmland 
still  needs  con.servation  treatment 
This  being  the  case  I  would  like  to  go  on 
record  early  m  this  se.ssion  of  Congre&s 
m  .support  of  a  $250  million  advance 
authorization  for  tlie  ACP  in  1963  in 
lieu  of  the  $150  million  requested  in  the 
President  s  budget 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  HALIJ:CK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaiumou.s  consent  to  addres.s  the  House 
for   I   minute 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  th'^  request  of  the  wentleman  from 
Indiana  ' 

TJifre  was  no  objection 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
a>ked  for  this  time  to  inquire  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  if  he  can  tell  us  at  this  time. 
and  if  he  cannot  we  w.K  all  understand, 
as  Ui  the  program  for  the  balance  of  the 
week 

Mr  ALBEJII  Of  course,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  the  Hou.se  was  advised  on 
yesterday  that  a  re.solution  dealing  with 
the  reorganization  plan  creating  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housinv 
would  be  called  up  under  a  privileged 
resolution  tomorrow  So  far  as  I  know- 
that  matter  will  be  called  up  tomorrow 
Beyond  that  I  have  no  statement  to 
make  with  reference  to  the  program  for 
the  balance  of  the  wet'k  at  this  time 

Mr  HAU.ECK  I  thank  the  genilt- 
inan 


PERSONAL   ANN(KTNCEMKNT 

Mr  LINDSAY  Mr  Si)eaker.  on  the 
rolleall  vote  in  connection  with  the  debt 
limit  bill.  I  was  unavoidably  detained 
and  could  not  he  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  I  ask  that  the  Re( ord  show  had 
I  beeri  present  at  that  time  on  the  floor, 
I  would  have  voted  for  the  rule 


BILL  TO  MODIF^Y  THE  LIMIT  UPON 
THE  DEDUCTION  FOR  ADDITIONS 
TO  RESERVE  FOR  BAD  DEBTS  OF 
SAVINGS  AND  IXIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 

Mr  CtOODELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr  Derwinski)  may  ex- 
t«'nd    his   remarks   at    this   point   in    the 

Rei  ORD. 


The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
becoming  Increasingly  obvious  that  both 
the  Congress  and  the  public  understand 
that  mutual  flnancial  institutions  should 
pay  some  additional  taxes  over  their 
present  payments  and  above  those  paid 
by  their  account  holders  on  dividends.  I 
feel  that  my  proposal  will  not  only  bring 
in  substantial  tax  revenue  but  it  Is  fair 
and  equitable  for  all  mutual  financial 
institutions,  unlike  Lhie  tax  formula 
which  the  1  reasury  has  suggested  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Clearly  the  Treasury-suggested  for- 
mula, which  Is  based  on  the  amount  of 
an  institution  s  growth  in  its  mortgage 
account,  will  result  in  great  unfairness. 
Under  varying  growth  conditions  small 
institutions  might  be  payinr  large  taxes. 
while  big  institutions  paid  virtually 
nothing.  The  formula  would  also  cause 
inequities  in  various  areas  of  the  Nation 
where  growth  rate  differs  with  the  re- 
sult that  some  institutions  would  be  tax 
free,  others  burdened. 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  for 
the  consideration  of  the  committee  and 
all  Members  of  Congresfc  who  are  study- 
ing the  question  proposes  a  program 
which  will  produce  some  $175  million  in 
tax  revenues — on  a  basis  which  is  fair 
and  equitable  to  all  concerned.  As  an 
example,  in  1962  it  proposes  to  raise  $100 
million  from  the  mutual  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  cooperative  banks ; 
$25  million  from  the  private  stock  sav- 
ings associations;  and  $50  million  from 
the  mutual  savings  banks  whose  assets 
are  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  those 
of  the  mutual  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. In  terms  of  total  assets,  mutual 
savings  and  loan  associations  account 
for  $70  billion:  stock  associations  $10 
billion:  and  mutual  savings  banks  $55 
billion.  90  percent  of  which  is  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts. 

Mutual  savings  t)anks  will  not  be  the 
source  of  as  much  a  share  of  taxes  due 
to  their  large  holdings  of  tax-free  mu- 
nicipal bonds  and  tax-free  public  hous- 
ing twnds. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  also  takes  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  there  is  every 
reason  in  public  policy  to  provide  a  dif- 
ferent tyi>e  of  taxation  for  the  mutual 
financial  institutions  as  compared  to 
the  guaranty  stock  associations  which 
are  prominent  in  California  and  Ohio 
and  more  recently  in  Maryland  and  Il- 
linois. This  difference  in  the  two  types 
of  institutions  was  clearly  and  succinctly 
spelled  out  on  pages  171  to  173  of  the 
penetrating  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Money  and  Credit.  However,  may 
I  emphasize  that  the  stock  operation  In 
Ohio  is  remarkably  clean  In  comparison 
to  the  other  three  States. 

This  bill  provides  taxation  for  25  per- 
cent of  the  net  annual  earnings  of 
mutual  Institutions.  This  ratio  is  nec- 
essary to  permit  the  transfer  to  loss 
reserves  of  funds  suflBcient  to  cover  losses 
as  is  required  by  law  and  by  State  and 
Federal  supervisory  authorities. 

Private  stock  associations  are  taxed  in 
the  same  way  as  commercial  banks  and 
other  private  stock  corporations.     They 


are  permitted  to  retain  all  reserves  ac- 
cumulated up  to  this  time  and  they  are 
allowed  a  tax-fr?e  debt  reserve  approved 
by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  just 
as  is  provided  for  commercial  banks. 

I  believe  that  this  proposal  will  not 
only  raise  a  fair  and  reasonable  amount 
of  tax  revenue,  but  will  also  close  the 
tax  haven  for  private  stock  associations. 
It  will  also  end  the  speculation  in  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company  shares 
and  the  conversion  of  mutual  institu- 
tions to  stock  associations  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  few  insiders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  is  com- 
pletely fair  to  the  mutual  savings  and 
loan  associations,  cooperative  banks, 
mutual  savings  banks  and  other  finan- 
cial institutions  of  a  purely  mutual 
character.  Certainly  the  private  stock 
savings  and  loan  associations  cannot 
object  to  being  treated  in  the  same  tax 
manner  as  other  American  stock  cor- 
porations. 


PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  VERSUS  SO- 
CIALISM IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  year  this  Congress,  at  the  request 
of  the  present  administration,  enacted 
into  law  a  comprehensive  foreign  aid 
measure,  known  as  the  "Act  for  Inter- 
national Development." 

This  act  embraces  the  administration's 
alliance  for  progress,  under  which  the 
administration  hopes  Congress  and  pri- 
vate enterpr^  will  provide  assistance  to 
the  Republics  of  Latin  America  to  the 
extent  of  approximately  $2  billion  per 
year  for  10  years. 

While  that  bill  was  under  considera- 
tion. Members  of  the  Congress  were  re- 
peatedly assured  by  administration 
spokesmen  that  American  private  in- 
vestment would  play  a  strong  and  in- 
creasing role  in  bringing  this  needed 
developmental  capital  to  Latin  America. 
In  fact,  the  very  preamble  of  the  act 
states: 

It  iB  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  friendly  foreign  countries  •  •  • 
by  minimizing  or  eliminating  barriers  to  the 
flow  of  private  Investment  capital. 

The  events  of  this  past  weekend  in 
Brazil  raise  serious  questions  as  to 
whether  the  laws  and  policies  we  have 
so  recently  enacted  in  fact  minimize  or 
eliminate  barriers  to  the  flow  of  private 
Investment  capital  to  Latin  America. 
These  recent  events  create  grave  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  law,  as  enacted, 
adequately  protects  our  private  invest- 
ment In  Latin  America.  Further,  it  ap- 
pears very  doubtful  that  the  administra- 
tion intends  to  fulfill  the  policy  in  favor 
of  American  foreign  investment  which  we 
incorporated  in  our  aid  legislation  last 
year. 

On  Friday  the  government  of  one  of 
the  states  of  Brazil  seized  and  confis- 
cated a  privately  owned   and  operated 


telephone  company,  a  subsidiary  of  In- 
ternational Telephone  k  Telegraph  Corp. 
At  the  time  of  the  seizure  the  local  oflB- 
cials  publicly  annovmced  that  they  would 
pay  only  the  equivalent  of  400,000 
American  dollars  for  this  property,  an 
amount  which  is  said  to  be  only  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  of  Its  true  wortti. 

There  are  several  Important  things  to 
note  about  this  seizure.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Government  of  Brazil  and  the 
state  government  Immediately  con- 
cerned have  steadily  refused  to  guar- 
antee U.S.  private  Investors  against  the 
confiscation  of  their  properties.  Under 
the  law  we  enacted  last  year,  the  U.S. 
Ooverment  is  given  no  new  authorities 
to  protect  against  this  type  of  cold-war 
risk.  Nothing  can  be  done  imless  the 
country  itself  will  agree  to  do  so.  And 
nothing  in  the  act  reqiilres  the  admin- 
istration to  negotiate  toward  these  ends 
as  a  basis  for  furthering  the  alms  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Thus,  we  appear 
to  have  left  our  private  Investments  at 
the  mercy  of  foreign  governments. 

Secondly,  our  Oovemment  has  thus 
far  taken  no  step  under  the  power  it  al- 
ways has  had  to  rescind  or  defer  foreign 
aid  to  Brazil  In  order  to  bring  about  a  re- 
versal of  this  act  of  outright  confisca- 
tion. Unless  this  Is  flone,  U5.  foreign 
aid.  In  effect,  will  help  to  finance  the 
confiscation  of  private  property  belong- 
ing to  American  citizens. 

On  Saturday,  our  Department  of  State 
Issued  a  public  protest  against  the  sei- 
zure. In  this  protest,  our  Government 
recognized  Brazil's  right  to  seize  Ameri- 
can properties,  provided  adequate  com- 
pensation is  paid.  Why  do  we  have  to 
lead  off  with  the  Idea  that  any  amount 
of  state  ownership  of  productive  facili- 
ties is  quite  satisfactory  to  us?  Unless 
we  are  trying  to  encourage  these  nations 
to  move  further  Into  economics  at  the 
expense  of  private  enterprise?  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  true,  the  protest  deplored  the 
seizure  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
alliance  for  progress  since  it  would  ab- 
sorb Brazilian  funds  which  might  other- 
wise go  into  needed  Improvements  and 
developments.  But  it  failed  entirely  to 
convince  the  reader  that  oiu:  Govern- 
ment felt  that  socialism  was  an  inferior 
system  to  private  enterprise  and  ac- 
cordingly would  take  some  concrete  steps 
to  promote  this  idea  and  to  discourage 
and  frustrate  these  kind  of  seizures. 

In  my  judgment,  gentlonen,  the  State 
Department  protest  is  an  inadequate  re- 
sponse to  this  flagrant  takeover  of 
American  properties,  particularly  since, 
by  implication  of  neutrality  on  our  part, 
it  invites  Brazil  and  all  other  Latin 
American  nations  to  use  our  aid  to  force 
American  firms  out  of  business  In  Latin 
America. 

Third,  while  the  act  of  confiscation 
was  that  of  a  state  of  Brazil  rather  than 
the  national  government,  the  latter  did 
exhort  the  state  officials  to  negotiate  the 
confiscation  price.  Nevertheless,  the 
national  officials  disclaimed  any  ability 
to  really  control  the  acts  of  their  state 
officials.  This  raises  further  serious 
questions.  Are  our  policies  for  aiding 
Latin  America  to  be  thwarted  by  such 
legalisms?  I  understand  also  that  the 
pittance    offered    for    the    property — a 
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Vbortb.  I  aril  ttM  alAflitlfln  o<  this 
Bomb  k>  tha  fMi  tl»t  at  ttm  vaar  mo- 
BMUt  thaw  ootraseout  evoita  were 
tafeJnf  pteea  la  BmU  oar  GovcnuiMnt 
and  the  Oovenunent  of  Braril  were  en- 
gaged In  aegottatloiie  looUng  tofward  our 
granttng  to  Brasil  $1  blllkin  in  cxarrent 
lorcicn  aid. 

Firtlk.  we  ihould  not  deceive  oureelves 
Into  bcUevinc  that  we  can  win  the  cold 
war  asalnst  the  Ocuanmniete  In  these 
conteeted  lands  hy  submittinc  to  and  so 
enoouracing  the  poUtkal  and  economic 
aetions  which  follow  the  theories  of  com- 
munism, not  prlrate  enterprise  and  rep- 
resentative fovemment  of  men  such 
as  Gov.  Leon^  Brlsiola.  of  the  State  of 
Rio  Orande  do  SuL  The  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday,  February  18.  describes 
him  as  a  leftwinc  nationalist,  whatever 
that  Is. 

I  believe  the  llembers  of  this  House 
wiU  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  it  Is 
now  time  to  ask  the  administration  some 
pertinent  questions  with  regard  to  our 
aid  policies.  Are  we  going  to  continue  to 
provide  vast  amounts  of  foreign  aid  to 
countries  which  breathe  defiance  and 
hostility  against  the  theories  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  and  of  represent- 
ative government?  Is  it  truly  In  the 
tntgrests  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
foreign  aid  through  the  governmental 
offlctals  of  Latin  American  countries 
who  follow  Communist  theories  and  who 
refoae — as  did  Brazil  at  Punte  del  Este— 
to  even  denounce  communism  in  our 
hemlq?here.  and  who.  while  clamoring 
for  our  aid  dollars,  use  them  to  steal  our 
private  properties  in  defiance  of  the  very 
polleies  which  should  be  clearly  laid 
down  In  the  aid  legislation? 

But  this  Is  not  the  end  of  these  ap- 
parently conflicting  poUcies.  Last  year 
on  the  very  heels  of  the  administration's 
presentation  of  the  aid  program  to  this 
Congress,  the  administration  brought  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  series 
of  lax  measures  which  would  fiuther 
stifle  the  flow  of  private  Investment  capi- 
tal to  underdeveloped  areas  such  as  Lat- 
in America. 

These  tax  proposals  would  sharply  In- 
creaee  U.S.  taxes  upon  earnings  derived 
from  investment  in  Latin  America,  thus 
diseouraging  the  making  of  needed  new 
job^creating  Investments  there.  Chief 
amoDg  these  measures,  as  they  apply  to 
Latin  America,  was  the  so-called  gross- 
op.  Worldwide  In  its  application,  this 
new  tax  measiu-e,  which  reverses  a  UjB. 
Ineoine  tax  rule  of  more  than  40  years 
standinc.  would  have  lU  greatest  adverse 
tepaet  In  the  less-developed  areas  such 
•s  Ustln  America.  This  is  for  the  rea- 
son that  corporate  Income  tax  rates  In 
soeh  countries  are  lower  than  the  UJB. 
tax  rate.  Hence,  any  Increased  UJB.  tax 
on  the  difference  wUl  have  its  greatest 
effest  in  retarding  UJB.  Investments 
there.  In  siihstsnce.  the  gross-up  pro- 
posal levies  a  new  UJB.  tax  upon  the 
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amount  of  tax  already  paid  out  to  the 
Latin  AiMrteaa  gofsmnisnti  a  double 
tax,  if  you  ntasse  slnoe  It  Is  twpnssrt  on 
moneys   which   eaa   never   reach   our 

shores. 

Serious  doubt  must  exist  over  whether 
or  not  the  Ways  and  Means  Gemmlttee 
and  the  Oai«Ta«  wlU  flmlly  oodarse  a 
tax  ■wswt  which  flies  dtreetly  In  the 
face  of  an  aid  poiiey  expiieltly  designed 
to  engender  more — not  less — private 
cmiMal  Investment  In  Latin  America. 
Tet  I  can  assure  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  the  administration  appears 
determined  to  continue  to  press  this 
gross-up  tax  proposal  with  aU  of  the 
lobbying  tools  at  Its  command. 

We  now  have  a  duty  to  ask  the  admin- 
istration and  they  have  a  duty  to  provide 
B  clear  answer  to  the  question:  What 
rationale,  what  foundation  of  constst- 
ency.  what  ultimate  logic  lies  In  the 
espousal  of  these  confiictlng  policies?  A 
policy  to  stlmuiatt.'  capital  flow  to  Latin 
America  is  utterly  Inconsistent  with  an 
aid  program  which  tolerates  and.  In- 
deed, finances  the  confiscation  of  Amer- 
ican investments  once  they  are  made 
What  possible  Justiflcatlon  can  conceiv- 
ably exist  for  the  imposition  of  a  new 
burden  of  VS.  income  tax  upon  the  very 
American  firms  best  equipped  to  help 
Increase  the  flow  of  private  investment 
capital  to  Latin  America? 

Gentlemen,  the  inconsistency  and  self- 
defeating  nature  of  these  policies  is 
becoming  apparent,  an  inconsistency 
made  even  more  transparent  by  the  sad 
event  which  took  place  in  Brazil  this  past 
weekend. 

I  have  concluded  to  press  for  speclflc 
answers  from  the  admlnlstrstlon  to 
some  of  the  profound  questlcms  raised  by 
this  selxure  and  the  administration's 
current  tax  propofAla  P>or  this  purpose. 
I  am  today  directing  a  letter  to  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  DlUon.  I  do  so  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  he  took  the  leading 
role  for  the  administration  In  the  pres- 
entation to  the  Congress  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram as  well  as  these  tax  measures. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  be  given  spe- 
cific answers  to  the  following  questions, 
among  others: 

First.  Is  it  not  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  deny  foreign  aid  to 
governments  who  engage  in  the  confis- 
cation of  American  properties? 

Second.  Is  not  such  confiscation  con- 
trary to  U.S.  public  Interest  even  if  full 
compensation  Is  paid? 

Third.  Should  the  United  States. 
through  Its  foreign  aid  program,  finance 
the  takeover  of  American  Investments 
in  Latin  America,  directly  or  lixllrectly? 
I^Mirth.  Should  we  not  devise  a  syst«n 
of  guarantees  against  political  and  ookl 
war  risks  which  does  not  depend  for  its 
efllcacy  upon  the  whim  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment? I  refer  specifically  to  guaran- 
tees against  expropriation,  tnoonvertl- 
bUity,  riot  and  acts  of  war  which  Brasil 
and  other  Latin  American  countries 
have  refused  to  adopt. 

Fifth.  What  Jxistlflcation  can  possibly 
be  shown  for  the  enactment  of  new  tax 
measures  that  will  retard  private  invest- 
ment in  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
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Into  lav  only  last  fear7 

Qentlemen,  It  \m obvious  that  thli( 
gross  Is  being  asksd  to  e 
of  Immnslitrmt  laws.  *"M»»»Mih»j  o^^  ^^ 
proposals  and  the  nsw  rselproeal  tnids 
blU  now  peodlDg  before  the  Ways  sad 
Means  rv—tttee.  The  fVintrsss  Is  s»- 
titlsd  to  clsar  and  conslss  siMysri  to 
these  questions  from  the 
before  we  proceed  further  to  i 
the  pending  tax  kulslstlnn.  t***» 
cal  trade  bUl.  or  the  pending  foreign  aid 
requests. 


FARMERS  REFERENDUM  NOT 
A  FAIR  CHOICE 

Mr.  OOOOeu..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Sfric 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  DakoU  (Mr.  Sw>bt]  ssay 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  potet  In  the 
RacoKD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeetftoa  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  study 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  10010. 1  am  more 
and  more  concerned  with  the  threats 
being  made  to  farmers,  the  eStet  of 
which  Is:  'If  you  don't  buy  my  prosram. 
I  will  lae  the  power  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  and  the  huge  stocks  of  GSm- 
modlty  Credit  commodities  to  mate  you 
wish  you  had.  I  will  break  your  mar- 
ket." 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  salient  Csa- 
tures  of  the  Agricultural  Act.  from  the 
very  beginning,  has  been  outlined  and 
revised  In  the  Agricultural  Aet  of  lf4f . 
as  amended,  and  is  known  as  section  4tT. 
The  Congress  very  wisely  sntirlpatad  that 
there  might  oome  a  time  when  we  would 
have  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  was 
80  Intent  on  forehig  his  program  on  farm- 
ers that  the  power  of  the  Coousodtty 
Credit  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture would  be  used. 

Thus,  the  language  In  407  is  very  dear 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  Of  oourse. 
the  broad  powers  given  the  rkfrcitij  of 
Agriculture  for  admlnistertng  them  pro- 
grams can  be  used  always  as  an  umtanDa 
or  an  excuse  for  doing  a  great  turner 
things  that  are  very  detrimental  to  farm- 
ers. However,  let  me  quote  a  few 
lines  from  section  407 : 


The  OorporaUon  ahaU  not  mU  any 
•Si^cultural  oomiDodlty  or  storabl* 
oonunodity  at  Vmm  that  S  p«r 
Um  currwit  aupport  prlea  far  auelk 
ity,  plus  raaaonaUe  earrylnc  ohargta.  •  •  • 
Nor  »haU  th«  fangolxtg  issUlctloaa  apply  to 
■alM  of  commodlUw  tb«  «i*i>nv<ttfm  of  which 
to  desirable  In  the  tntarwt  of  th«  aflTaetlv* 
and  efflclent  cooduet  of  the  OorpoeaUoa'a 
opcratlona  beeavM  of  the  anal] 
tnTolTvd.  or  bacauaa  of  aca.  kwatloa  i 
tlanabl*  eootlmwd  ataraUUty.  bat  i 
BbaU  ba  offa«t  by  such  purohaa«  of 
modltlas  aa  tha  CorponUloa  datamlaaa  ara 
nacaaaary  to  prerent  mich  lalaa  tram  aub- 
■tantlally  Impalrtng  any  prloa-aupport 
gram,  bat  tn  no  avant  ahall  tha 
prlee  azoaad  tha  then  currant  aupporl 
for  such  oomaaodlt 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
about  to  make  a  laiighlngstock  out  of 
the  referendum  process.  Th^  say  In  the 
propoeed    legislation   now    bef<m    the 
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Agrleulture  Committee — which  Is  106 
pagw  of  regulations  for  farmers — that 
"yes;  we  will  give  fanners  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  in  a  referendum  with  regard 
to  them  programs  we  are  proposing." 
But,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
choiom  available  to  farmers  in  such  a 
process.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  this  bUL  says,  in  efltet:  "It  wlU  be  my 
program  or  no  program  at  all;  and  if  you 
disapprove  the  program  I  am  advocat- 
h3g.  I  shall  dump  on  the  market  10  mil- 
Uon  tons  of  stuplus  feed  grains,  which 
is  equivalent  to  about  S57  million  bushels 
of  com." 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  attempt  to  coerce  com 
and  feed  grain  producers  to  vote  for  an 
unsound  program  through  the  threat  of 
breaking  the  market  by  Injecting  at 
harvesttlme— or  any  other  time  for  that 
matter — large  quantities  of  com  or  other 
feed  grains,  is  unheard  of.  I  have  ob- 
served these  programs  for  many  years — 
beginning  with  Henry  A.  Wallace  in  the 
103O's  coming  through  Mr.  Wlckard,  the 
Honorable  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Secretary  Brennan,  Secretary  Benson — 
and  always  the  Secretaries  have  ad- 
ministered section  407  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  a  most  satisfactory 
manner.  They  seemed  to  recognise  that 
to  cause  farmers  to  try  to  compete  with 
the  huge  stocks  of  CCC  grato  woidd  be 
oompletely  out  of  order  and.  to  fact, 
would  be  vtolatlng  the  spirit  and  totent 
of  the  law. 

This  is  not  so  to  the  current  situa- 
tion—becauw  we  have  seen  to  1961  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  am  Commodity 
Credit  stocks,  on  the  theory  that  thegr 
were  out  ci  condition,  to  dump  on  the 
maitet  at  harvesttlme  to  1961  to  order 
to  punish  the  so-caDed  noncooperators 
and  to  try  to  make  farmers  believe  they 
had  better  cooperate  to  the  1962 
program.  j    | 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  must  keep  to 
mind  that  when  we  are  talking  about 
feed  grains,  we  are  not  simply  t^nr^wy 
of  the  cash  feed  grato  market  but  we 
are  tovolved  to  a  production  that  directly 
and  todireotly  affeote  more  than  66  per- 
cent of  the  farm  Ineome.  We  are  talk- 
ing to  temis  of  between  630  and  $36 
billion  to  the  value  of  farm  products 
sold  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  feed  grains. 
And.  I  say  to  you  again,  ttiat  one  of  the 
most  disturfotog  facets  of  this  whole  mat- 
ter Is  the  stoted  and  deliberate  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Beeretary  of  Agrleul- 
ture to  utillm  the  all-powerful  central- 
ised Oovemment  to  foree  fanners  toto 
line.  I  am  sure  the  Oongrem  of  the 
United  Btotw  will  not  sanction  sudi  a 
prooedure  and  will,  to  fact,  pam  legisla- 
tion limiting  his  authority  to  utllim 
theee  stocks. 

Yesterday,  when  appearing  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  Secretary 
Freeman — to  defending  the  provision  to 
H.R  10010  reUttve  to  selling  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  feed  grains  to  the 
event  farmers  would  turn  down  the  De- 
partment's plan  to  referendum— stated 
that  this  was  lam  authority  than  tte 
Secretary  has  under  present  law.  This 
is  true  with  regard  to  the  present  tem- 
porary feed  grato  program,  but  not  so 
far  as  wheat  is  concerned. 


It  would  be  impossible  for  a  real  ftee 
market  to  wock  with  the  Gkyvemment 
liquidating  its  stodc  of  surplus  grato  at 
the  rate  siigimtotl  to  HJl.  lOOlO.  on  the 
Amsriean  market.  I  cannot  sse  why 
thew  surpinsM  of  both  wheat  and  feed 
grato  could  not  be  diqxiaed  iA  trftsrwetM 
under  tte  food-for-peace  program  to- 
stead  of  betag  dumped  on  the  Amolcan 
market  to  competition  with  current  farm 
production. 


PROPOSBD  COLD  WAR  QI  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  EDUCATIONAL  AND  VO- 
CATIONAL TRAINING  BENEFITS 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speller.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  mtoute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remazks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  which  I  totroduced  to- 
day will  provide  educational  and  voca- 
tional training  beneflto  for  more  than 
A^i  million  Americans  who  have  served 
to  the  Armed  Forces  to  the  post-Korean 
period.  Though  there  has  been  no  sac- 
rlfloe  of  American  lives  nor  the  great  pe- 
riod of  nattonal  suffering  that  accom- 
panied the  Second  World  War  and  the 
Korean  eonfliet.  the  personal  sacrifices 
and  hardships  endured  during  the  cold 
war  have  been  no  lem  significant  to  the 
Nation. 

The  provisions  of  this  biU  are  designed 
to  restore,  to  part,  the  educational  and 
other  opportunities  lost  by  the  youth  of 
the  Nation  who  have  been  called  upon 
to  give  a  share  of  their  lives  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Nation  and  its  princtoles. 
The  Nation  can  and  should  show  its 
gratitude  for  the  efforts  of  Its  citizen- 
soldiers  during  this  period  of  stalemate 
and  nonoombative  war.  An  <Hn)ortuni^ 
should  be  given  to  these  citlaens  to  re- 
Joto  the  nmlnstream  of  American  life 
after  their  period  of  service.  The  col- 
lage and  vocational  tratohig  inrovided 
under  the  provtstons  of  this  jneasure  wUl 
assure  theee  veterans  that  they  have  not 
lost  the  opportunity  for  higher  educa- 
tion or  training  and  that  their  careers 
have  not  been  sacriflced  because  of  thetr 
service  to  the  Nation 

TUs  msasure  is  patterned  after  two  of 
the  most  snoeessfid  and  f  ar-rea^iing 
programs  ever  enacted  by  the  Congiem. 
Ttub  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
1^X0  bcneOted  from  the  two  prevtous  GI 
bins  are  tlie  basis  upon  which  our  pres- 
ent Mdentlfle.  social,  and  »f<nnnm\t>  struc- 
ture has  been  built.  The  United  Btotes 
would  be  a  mueh  dlfloent  nation  had 
not  Congiem  bem  wllltog  to  tovest  to 
the  future.  Not  only  did  these  programs 
produce  ooOege-trained  professionals, 
but  needed  teehnlelans  and  skilled 
workers  were  mrovlded  with  the  oppor- 
tunity for  on-the-job  and  on-the-farm 
tralDinf  so  that  thej  might  plajr  their 
part  to  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation. 

Tbm  expenm  tovolved  to  Uils  program 
Is  a  self -liquidating  debt.  No  one  can 
deny  that  this  program  will  cost  money. 


a  great  deal  of  monej.  Bowever,  the 
educational  and  vocatinnal  tralEdBg  will 
Increase  the  productive  eapeeity  and 
earning  power  of  the  fvtenms,  bringing 
financial  as  wdl  m  social  nton  to  ttte 
Nation.  The  tovestment  Is  ■■*&  i^en 
viewed  to  the  light  of  Ibe  dividends 
which  win  aocroe  to  the  VtMaa.  after 
operatian  of  the  program. 

The  measure  proWks  tyk  days  of 
schooling  for  eadi  day  of  ssrvlee.  but  it 
should  not  exceed  36  Bunths  of  such 
edueation  or  .raining.  KltgHilltty  is  con- 
ditkmed  upon  6  months  or  more  of  serv- 
ice or  a  discharge  for  siiifiiis  wi""»figtrfd 
disabilities.  Tlie  montli^  aDowanee  for 
full-time  college  training  wmdd  be  $110 
if  the  veteran  has  no  dopendcats;  $135 
if  he  has  one  dependent;  and  $165  if  he 
has  more  than  one  dependent.  Thne 
are  provisions  for  loan  assistance  and 
vocaticmia  rehabllitotlon  for  disabled 
veterans  as  well  as  for  coltoge,  on-the- 
job  and  on-the-farm  training. 

Approximately  404KI0  Rhode  Idanders 
have  served  to  the  Armed  Forces  since 
1955  and  would  be  eligible  tot  the  bme- 
flts  of  this  legislation.  The  potential 
of  this  measure  can  be  seen  to  the  tf  ects 
of  the  World  War  n  and  Kcnean  bills. 
I  attoided  law  school  unda  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Korean  bill  as  did  maiqr  of 
my  colleagues.  Testimonials  to  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  two  iMwious  <U  bUls  can 
be  found  to  the  ranks  of  the  faculties 
of  our  schools  and  colleges,  the  inof  es- 
slonal  men  of  the  Stote.  and  oar  young 
scientists,  engineers  and  executives. 
They  are  enriching  the  life  of  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Nation.  It  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  action 
of  the  Congress  to  approving  the  earlier 
measures. 

It  is  my  view  that  even  more  of  a  per- 
centage of  the  digtole  vetmnns  would 
take  advantoge  of  ttielr  cfipectuntties 
(rff  ered  by  this  measure  than  did  those 
after  World  War  n  and  Korea.  The 
great  toterest  to  ediwation  which  per- 
vades the  Nation  and  the  increasing 
numbo'  of  our  dtlaens  who  desire  higher 
education  foretell  events  subsequent  to 
passage  of  this  legislation.  At  the  pres- 
ent junction  of  world  sffain  an  educated 
nation  is  the  only  nation  which  can 
adequately  defend  the  prindsdes  and 
ideas  of  the  United  Statm  to  the  battle 
for  the  mind  of  num  which  is  being 
waged  throughout  the  wwld. 

This  is  an  important  measure  with 
far-reaching  effects.  Ito  approval  by 
the  Congress  win  guarantee  America  a 
multifold  increase  to  the  Nation's  most 
important  resource,  an  educated  people. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Hatb  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BuiUBOH) ,  for  4  days,  on  aeeoont  of  of- 
ficial bustoesB. 

Mr.  BaooKmui  (at  the  reiviest  of  Mr. 
Bmuunow),  for  4  days,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

M^.  BcHBtn.  for  FMaruaary  36  through 
March  6. 1991,  <m  account  of  diseussions 
(m  highway  legislation  at  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Frandsoo. 
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Mr.  FA1J.ON  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Sca£HM»,  for  Pebriiary  26  through 
March,  6.  1962.  on  account  of  discus- 
sions on  highway  legislation  at  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Fraiicisco. 

Mr.  Addabbo  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gilbert*,  for  balance  of  week,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  (at  Lh»^ 
request  of  Mr.  Baring '.  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL     ORDERS     GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to; 

Mr.  Michel,  for  15  minutes,  on 
Wednesday.  Febru  vry  21. 

Mrs.  DwYEK  <at  the  request  of  Mr 
OooDELL  > .  for  10  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day, February  . 1 . 

Mr  RoussELOT  lat  the  request  of  Mr 
GooDELL),  for  1  hour,  on  February  2J 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  • 

Mr.  Morris  K.  Udall. 

Mr.  GrLBERT 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.   RousH. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OooDBLL)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  DoMiNiCK. 

Mr.  HosMXR. 

Mr.  Van  Zakdt. 

Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Dole. 

Mr   PiNDLrv. 


I 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Ttie  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly fat  4  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.* 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
We<Inesday.  February  21.  1962,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECimVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1714  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  tranamlttlng  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
help  achieve  the  objectives  oT  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  19*9  by  providing  standby  au- 
thority to  accelerate  capital  expenditure  pro- 
granu  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  State 
and  local  public  bodies":  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

1715.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  relative  to  the  loan  of  certain 
naval  vessels  to  the  Oovernment  of  Oreece, 
and  to  the  Oovernment  of  Korea,  pursuant  to 


*ecU.>u  7  of  Public  Law  87  387,  to  the  C.n: - 
niltte«  on  Armed  Services 

171?  A  letter  from  th«*  Secretary  nf  the 
Treasury.  trannmlttlnK  a  draft  <'f  a  proprme*! 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  repeal  cerUvIn  legln- 
latlon  relatlnK  t^>  t.*^ie  purchase  of  sliver  and 
for  other  purp»j«e8".  to  the  Committee  on 
Baiililr^g  .111(1   Currency 

17.7  A  letter  from  the  .Vatlatant  Secretary 
of  Defenae  ( Init;Ulatl  ona  and  Logistical. 
tr.^nsmlttlng  the  July  December  l'J61  report 
on  .\rmy.  N.-tv v  and  Air  Forre  prime  ron- 
tract  awiirds  to  small  and  other  b>)slne(u» 
firms,  pursuant  to  section  lOid)  of  the 
-Small  Business  Act.  as  amendetl,  to  the 
Committee  on   Banking  and   Currency. 

1718  A  lett'T  from  the  A.s«latant  Secrr- 
tvry  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed concession  contract  which  will  au- 
thorize the  Yoeemlte  Park  and  Curry  Co 
to  continue  to  provide  concesalon  facUlUea 
and  services  In  Yosemlte  National  Park,  piu-- 
suant  to  (70  Stat  54.3 1  ;  U^  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insul.ir  Affair"? 

1719  A  letter  fmm  the  Ajjslstant  S<Krrf- 
tary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  'A  bill  to  donate 
to  the  Devils  lAke  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Port 
Totten  Indian  Reservation.  N  Dak  approxi- 
mately 275  74  acres  of  federally  owned  land  '. 
to  the  Committee  on  Interi.  .r  and  Irijailar 
Affairs 

17"_'o  A  letter  f'om  the  .\viistaMt  S«Tret,nrv 
of  the  Iiiternr  traiidinliting  a  draft  of  n 
prjpofced  bill  enUtied  A  bill  ti)  provide  for 
the  cnnvpyance  of  39  acres  of  Minnesota 
Chippewa  tribal  land  on  the  Fond  du  Lar 
Indun  Reser'.  ati.in  to  the  SS  Mary  and 
Jo^ph  t'h'i'rh  .Siiwyer  Minn  "  in  the  Com - 
mlttre  Dti   Intf>rtor  and  Insular  .MT.i:rs 

1721  A  letter  from  the  .f.sslstant  .'^err'-'.ir-. 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
prop<j8ed  bin  entitled  .\  biU  to  declare  tha' 
cert.iln  l.tnd  of  the  Ur.lted  States  U  held  h: 
the  I'ruted  States  In  triist  for  the  0«?;.i.  » 
Sioux  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  R<-^»t- 
vition".  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

17CJ  A  lefer  from  the  .^ssl.'s'ant  .S<>.-r.'tar  .■ 
of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
prop<.)eed  bill  entitled  'A  bill  to  declare  that 
certain  land  of  the  United  Stales  la  held  by 
the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Plue  Ridge  Reser- 
\atlon",  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

1723  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Sta^.e 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bK!  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  authorlw?  an  additional  ap- 
propriation for  the  Rama  Road  '.  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

1724.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  CummiasUmerB  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled .An  act  to  provide  fur  commitments 
f  >  maii-.tenanre  In  and  dlsrharges  from  the 
District  Training  School  and  for  other  pur- 
poses' ',  approved  March  3.  1926.  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1725.  A  letter  from  the  director  the 
American  Legion  trausnutiing  tl»e  proceed- 
ings r.f  the  43d  Annual  .Vatlonal  Convention 
nf  the  American  Legion,  held  In  Denver. 
Colo,  September  12  to  14.  19«I,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  249.  77th  Congress  <H  Doc  No 
345);  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affalra 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations 

1726.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Managing  Trustee  of  the  Trust 
Funds,  transmitting  the  22d  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Old- 
Age  and  Survlrors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and 
the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
pursuant  to  section  201(c)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended  (H.  Etoc  No  S48 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

I'nder  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  rommitU'e.*^  vere  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calrndar.  n.s  follows: 

Mr  H.\I,L'Y  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .MTaIrs  H  R  U44  A  bill  to  approre 
an  order  of  the  .Seorttary  of  the  Interior 
adjusting  deferring,  and  canceling  certain 
irrigation  rharn'^  agsin.'jt  r.  in -Indian-owned 
lands  under  the  Wind  Hiver  Indian  Irriga- 
tion project,  Wyoming,  and  lor  other  pur- 
po»eb.  without  ainriidn. rut  iRept  No  1J6.5) 
Referred  to  the  Commltt.ee  of  the  Whole 
HouAe  on  the  State  (rf  the  UiUon 

Mr  MMEY  Committee  on  Interior  aiid 
Iniu.ir  Affairs  S  201  An  act  to  donate  to 
t.'ie  Zunl  Tribe  approximately  610  acres  of 
federally  owned  land,  wltlj^ut  amendment 
iRept  No  136«ii  K«-l«rrrU  to  Uie  Cttfnmit- 
tee  of  the  Whijle  House  ..  i.  •he  Stiite  of  tiie 
Union 

Mr  WILMS  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
II  R  in2t;4  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  House 
of  RejiresentatU  ra  shall  be  rom[>nsed  of  438 
Menit)ers  bewlnnlng  with  the  8gth  Congress, 
without  H.'nfi.dment  i  Rept  No  1387).  Re- 
ferred to  the  C<'inmltlee  of  the  Whole  House 
i>ii   t  lie  Stii'e  of   the  Unl'  t» 

Mr  HALEY  (.ommi'tee  on  the  JuUlclary 
S  Ijyy  An  a.  t  to  amend  the  act  uf  Juns  4, 
1953  i67St-at  41  i .  entitled  '  An  act  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  his 
authorln»<l  representative  to  convey  certain 
sch<x>I  projiertles  to  looal  sch'^I  districts  or 
publi.-  agt-ndes  ,  without  amendment  (Rept 
No  1368  »  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
\Mi'  ;»■  H    'ise  in  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MOORK  Commifee  .n  the  Judletary 
H  R  1U07J  A  bill  to  amend  .section  104  of  the 
ImmUratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  and  for 
other  purpn.ses-  with  amendment  (Rept  Wo 
n«9i  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou-se  (  n  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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REi*ORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  MacGREOOR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R  9«12  A  bill  relating  to  tbe  elec- 
tions under  section  S33  of  the  Internal  Rer- 
enue  Code  of  1954  by  the  shareholders  of  the 
O.  L.  Bernliardt  Co,  Inc.  of  Lenoir.  N.C  ; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No  ISM).  Re- 
lerred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotiae. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  inlrodiiced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ABBITT 

HR  10278  A  bill  t*i  change  the  name  of 
the  Petersburg  National  Military  Park,  to 
provide  for  acqiilsltlon  of  a  portion  of  the 
Five  Forks  Battlefield,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, ti)  tlie  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    BECKER 

HR   10277    A  bill  to  amend  tlie  law  relat- 
ing to  pay  for  postal  employees,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs    BLITCH; 

HR  10278.  A  bUl  making  an  approprUtlon 
to  the  Secretary  o*  Commerce  Ui  enable  him 
U)  furnish  to  additional  communities  In 
Georgia  certain  agricultural  weather  services 
authurized  by  law.  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


By  Mr    CELLER ■         i 
H  R    10279    A  bill  U)  rejjea!  subsection  (d) 
of    section    2:188    of    title    18    of    the    United 
states  Code     to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ri.^ry 

By   Mr    CLARK 
H  R    10280    A   bill    to  stabilize   the  mining 
of    lead   and  zinc   In   the   United   SUJte.s,    .nd 
for    other    purposes;     to    the    Committee    on 
Wa^•B  and  Means 

By  Mr  DENT 
H  R  10281  A  bin  to  authorlre  the  esi.ib- 
iishmrnt  of  a  youth  camp  recreation  pro- 
Kr,ini  to  H.sslht  those  orgHnlzatlons  which 
have  for  their  purpose  the  providing  of 
J.ealthfnl  outdoor  and  ramp  training  for 
indigent  children  and  to  inculcate  the  prin- 
ciples of  Amerlranl.sm  and  loyalty  to  the 
Hcpubllc  In  thei.e  children  who  are  \ln  cltl- 
rens  of  the  future,  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lal»r. 

H  R    10282    A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Subversive 
Artlvltles  Control    Act   of    1950   to  authorize 
the  payment  of  rewards  to  persons  who  fur- 
nish  information    leading   to   convictions   of 
organlwitlons    or    Individuals    of    failure    to 
reKlster  as  required  by  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr    DEROUNIAN: 
HR    10283    A  bill  to  amend  the  law  rehitlng 
to    pay    for    postal    employees;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser^•lce 
By   Mr    DERWIW8KI: 
HR   10384    A    bill    to    amend    section    593 
of    the    Internal    Revenue    Code    of    1954    to 
modify    the    limit    upon    the  deductions   for 
additions  to  reserve  f<ir  bad  debts  of  savings 
and  loan  associations;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    EVTN8 
HR   10388    A    bill    to   amend  the   Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   with   respect   to   the 
manufacturers    excise     tax    on    mechanical 
lighters  for   cigarettes,  cigars,  and  pipes;    to 
the   Committee   on   Ways   and   Means. 
By  Mr    GRAY: 
HR   10286.  A    bin    to   establish    an    Office 
nf  Public  Works  Coordination  and  Accelera- 
tion;  to  autborlae  the  preparation  of  a  plan 
for  acceleration  of  public  works  when  neces- 
sary to  avoid  serious  nationwide  unemploy- 
ment levels;   and  for  other  ptirpoaes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HXCHLKR: 
H  R.  10387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Vending  Stand  Act:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr.  HERLCNQ : 
H  R.  10288    A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code   of    1954,    to    the    Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HULL: 
H  R   10280.  A     bill     to    provide     that    the 
Bull     Shoals     Dam     and     the     Bull     Shoals 
Reservoir,    White    River    Basin    In    Missouri 
and  Arkanaas.  shall  hereafter  be  known  as 
the     "Harry     S.    Truman     Dam"    and     the 
"Harry  S.  Truman  Reeervolr";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   KLUCZYN8K1: 
H  R.  10290.  A    bill    to   esUbllsh    an    Office 
of  Public  Works  Coordination  and  Accelera- 
tion; to  authorlae  the  preparation  of  a  plan 
for  acceleration  of  public  works  when  neces- 
sar;-  to  avoid  serious  nationwide  unemploy- 
ment levels;   and  for  other  purpoees:   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
HR- 10381.  A  bill   to  amend   the   law  re- 
lating to  pay  for  postal  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS : 
H  R.  10293.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  (6) 
of  section  4281  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1064  relating  to  the  tax  on  cabarets  so  as 
to  clarify  the  period  of  collection  of  tbe  spe- 
cial tax  Imposed  on  amounts  paid  for  admis- 
sion, refreshments,  service,  and  merchandise 
St  roof  gardens,  cabarets,  and  other  similar 
places;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 

KJR.  10293.  A  bill  to  designate  the  naviga- 
tion lock  on  the  Sacramento  deepwater  ship 
channel  project,  California,  as  the  William 
O.  Stone  navigation  lock,  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works 

By  Mr.  PELLY 
HR,  10294.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities   Control   Act  of   1950  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  rewards  to  persons  who  fur- 
nish   Information   leading   to  convictions  of 
organizations    or    individuals    of    failure    to 
register  as  required  by  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Dn-Amerlcan  Activities. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HJl.  10395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing to  pay  for  jxistal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  : 
HR.  10296.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  sale  and 
disposal  of  Government  stocks  of  extra-long- 
staple  cotton;   to   the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
H  R.  10297.  A  bill  to  amend,  clarify  and 
make  certain  the  applicability  of  section 
4233  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
relating  to  exemptions  from  tax  Imposed  un- 
der section  4231  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
H  R   10398.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
expenditures  shall  not  exceed  Federal  reve- 
nues, except   In   time   of   war,   national  dis- 
aster, or  emergency,  and  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  of  the  public  debt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr.  SCHWl^^GEL: 
H  R.  10299.   A  bUl  to  establish   a  cropland 
retirement   program;    to  the   Committee   on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  YATES  { by  request ) : 
H.R.  10300.  A    blU    to    place    nicotine    sul- 
fate and  nicotine  alkaloid  on  the  free  list 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BARRY: 
HH.  10301.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive OOce  or  the  President  an  Office  of 
State  and  Urban  Affairs;   to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mrs.  DWYSR: 
H Jt.  10302.  A  bin  to  est&bllch  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Of&ce  of 
Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment Operattons. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HJ«.  10803.  A  bill  to  help  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  by 
providing   standby    authority    to   accelerate 
capital  expenditure  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government    and    SUte    and    local    public 
bodies;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ST.  OERMAIN: 
HJl.  10304.  A  bin  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    serve    In    the 
Armed  Forces  between  January  31,  1956,  and 
July  1,  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.J.  Res.  833.  Joint  resolution  to  encourage 
the  discovery,  development,  and  production 
of  domestic  gold;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  634.  Joint    resolution    requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  February  20,  1962, 
as  National  Astronautlc  Day;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.J.  Res.  635.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  a  week  in  1963  as 
National  Negro  History  Week;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  436.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
prohibit  training  military  personnel  or  aid- 
ing Communist  nations;  to  the  CcHnmittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  McVEY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  427.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
prohibit  training  military  personnel  or  aid- 
ing Communist  nations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama : 

H.  Con,  Res.  428.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
prohibit  training  military  personnel  or  aid- 
ing Communist  nations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   ROUSSELOT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  429.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
prohibit  training  military  personnel  or  aid- 
ing Communist  nations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SILER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  430.  Concurrent  resolution  lo 
prohibit  training  military  personnel  or  aid- 
ing Commtinlst  nations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORLAI^S 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU, 

Mr.  LANE  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
memorializing  ttie  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  Increase  the  amount  of  Federal 
aid  authorized  to  cities  and  towns  in  their 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  facilities, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  10305.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Joo-Yon 
Ohm-Oederberg;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASEY: 
an.  10306.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Misa  Ita 
Zwlebel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidiciary 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HR.  10307.  A  bill  providing  that  the  Pres- 
ident   shall    award    in    tbe    name    of    the 
people  of  the  United  States  a  gold  medal  to 
Lt.   Col.  John  Herechel    Olesm,  Jr.;    to  tbe 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Corrensy. 
By  Mr.  JUDD: 
H.R.  10308.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth A.  Johnson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
H.R.  10309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  le  Liang 
Pouw.  his  mother,  Tenglan  Ong  Pouw,  his 
wife,   Bie    In   Ijlang   Pouw,   and    his   minor 
children.  Jennee  Pouw  and  Sten  Wie  Pouw; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McSWEEM: 
HJl.   10310.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Ger- 
hard  A.    Cely;    to    the   Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 
H.R.  10311.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth A.  Johnson;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PETERSON: 
H  Jl.  10312.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  T. 
Barnes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HJt.  10313.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Luigi 
and  Maria  Opplmlttl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
KM.   10314.  A   blU  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam Radkovich  Co.,  Inc.;  to  tbe  C(»nmittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 
HJl.  10315.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Walter 
Wesolowski;     to    the    Committee    on    tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALTE31: 
HJt.lOS16.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leopoldo 
Rocha  Canas  and  Te<rfUo  Oa(^le  Bervlto;  to 
the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
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The  CoBMrratiM  R«Mnrc  Program 


1 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1962 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day. February  8. 1  Introduced  H.R.  10166, 
a  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  program. 

Thl5  program,  as  you  know,  was  al- 
lowed to  expire  in  1960.  When  existing 
contracts  expire,  this  program  will  come 
to  an  end  unless  we  take  action  to  ex- 
tend it. 

During  its  beginning,  there  were  ad- 
mittedly some  inequities  in  this  act,  but 
many  of  the  abuses  that  were  not  fore- 
seen originally  were  since  remedied  and 
the  program  was  working  well  and  mak- 
ing a  substantial  contribution  toward  re- 
ducing agricultural  surpluses  toward  its 
end.  It  met  with  favorable  acceptance 
by  farmers  generally 

Obviously,  there  are  usually  ways  of 
making  any  program  more  workable, 
more  ef&cient.  and  less  subject  to  abuses. 
I  am  sure  there  is  also  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram. For  one  thing,  stronger  safe- 
guards could  be  provided  against  land 
speculators  receiving  any  benefit  from  it, 
and  insuring  that  It  benefits  only  those 
legitimately  engaged  In  farming. 

The  popularity  of  the  conservation  re- 
serve among  farmers  Is  attested  to  by 
the  large  waiting  lists  of  those  who  had 
decided  to  apply  for  participation  in  the 
program  in  1961  and  were  denied  be- 
cauae  of  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  ex- 
tend it. 

The  administration's  farm  bill  envis- 
ages a  grandiose  land  retirement  scheme 
which  at  this  point  remains  largely 
cloaked  in  mystery  and  vague  general- 
ities. It  would  no  doubt  involve  great 
outlays  of  tax  funds  simply  to  imple- 
ment. 

Our  taxpayers  could  be  spared  this 
added  expense  by  our  simply  extending 
a  tried  and  proven  program,  the  con- 
servation reserve,  as  I  propose  in  H  R 
10166. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Atrrlculture. 
during  the  5-year  period  1962-66,  to  ex- 
tend present  contracts,  other  than  con- 
tracts for  the  establishment  of  tree 
cover,  for  from  3  to  10  years  beyond  pres- 
ent termination  dates.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  a  review  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  rate  of  annual  payments. 

Kansas  has  12.637  farms  in  the  con- 
.servation  reserve  program,  with  1,446,586 
acres  under  contract.  Annual  payments 
to  participating  Kansas  farmers  totaled 
$17,220,382  durtng  1960  for  an  average 
payment  of  $11  90  per  acre.  Unless  the 
program  is  extended,  some  80,000  Kan- 
sas acres  wiU  come  out  of  the  cropland 
reserve  in  1962,  an  additional  334,000 
acres  In  1963  and.  by  the  end  of  1969.  all 
present  contracts  would  be  terminated. 


I 


Most  of  this  land  Is  presently  In  grass 
and  legume  cover  Virtually  all  of  It 
will  probably  go  back  into  crops,  and 
with  a  much  higher  production  poten- 
tial, unless  action  Is  taken  now  to  extend 
the  conservation  reserve  program. 

Fanners  and  local  communities  have 
already  made  the  adjustments  Involved 
In  the  retirement  of  the  acreage  now  in 
the  CRP,  It  would  be  nothing  short  of 
ridiculous  to  encourage  the  return  of 
these  acres  to  crop  production  at  a  t:me 
when  the  administration  has  under  con- 
sideration a  new,  massive,  costly  land  re- 
tirement program  reported  to  involve  a.s 
much  as  68  million  acrr.s 


Onrille  Threatens  Rale  or  Ruin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN    I1IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^;ENT.\  I  IVEii 
Tuesday.  February  20.  1962 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  amazing  statements  to  ever 
emanate  from  the  office  of  any  .Secretary 
of  Agriculture  was  that  relea.sed  by  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  OrviUe  L  Fref-man 
on  February  7.  1962,  in  testimony  b<'fore 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
The  Secretary  was  testifying  in  behalf 
of  the  administration's  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1962,  the  proposal  called 
by  knowledgeable  people  government  by 
threat. 

Secretary  Freeman's  bill  provides  that 
in  case  farmers  have  the  effrontery  to 
vote  down  marketing  quotas  for  feed 
trrains  and  wheat  that  not  only  would  all 
price  supports  be  eliminated  for  these 
crops,  but  al-so  the  Secretary  would  be 
permitted  to  sell  10  million  tons  of  feed 
grains  and  200  million  bushels  of  wheat 
with  no  lower  limit  on  price  ThLs 
means  that  the  Secretary  would  .sell  16 
million  tons  of  urain  at  whatever  price 
the  market  would  bring  for  feed. 

In  his  prepared  stat^^m'^nt  he  .said' 

i'  13  cibsurd  to  assume  that  any  auoh  (ll»- 
p<«s.i;  program  would  be  uperaied  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  depressing  the  nuirket  On  the  con- 
triiry,  utmc«ji  care  would  be  lalcen  to  prevent 
that  result 

Certainly  he  .should  know  better  than 
to  make  such  a  public  statement  Any 
.student  of  elementary  fconoinics  knows 
that  the  sale  of  16  billion  torts  of  grain  In 
an  unprotected  market  can  do  nothing 
but  depre.ss  it  Even  the  threat  of  using 
such  tK>wer  would  be  l)eansh  on  market 
prices 

Certainly,  the  ^cretary  had  available 
to  him  the  many  economic  technicians  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  who 
worked  on  Senate  Document  No,  77 
The  following  two  paragraphs  complete- 
ly refute  the  above-quoted  statement; 

The  assumption  with  respect  to  liquida- 
tion of  excessive  stocks  results  In  the  pro- 
jected withdrawal  of  7  million  tons  of  feed 
griin   stiKks   annually    throughout    the   pro- 


Jeotlt>n  period  In  addition,  by  19«5,  it 
would  t>e  necessary  to  feed  about  9.8  mllilon 
tons  of  wheat  more  than  current  i«t«s  of 
wheat  feeding  This  level  of  wheat  fsMllng 
, lilts  the  projected  high  level  of  export*  la 
nqulred  to  nxive  the  projected  production 
of  wheat  and  permit  the  assumed  liquida- 
tion of  wheat  stocks  This  total  of  10.8  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain  fed  at  the  projected  feed- 
ing rate  of  0  84  ton  per  grain  consuming 
animal  unit  would  provide  the  feed  for  20 
minion  animal  uiUts  or  10  i>ercent  of  the 
projected  number  of  animal  units  fed  In 
1965 

If  It  were  acsumed  that  there  were  no 
l:q\iidatlon  of  grain,  including  wheat  stocka 
during  the  projection  period,  then  there 
Would  t>e  a  reduction  of  about  10  percent  In 
the  number  of  grain  consuming  animal  unita 
fed  C  msequently,  there  would  be  smiller 
livestock  output.  Increased  livestock  piioea, 
and  a  rise  of  around  10  percent  In  caah  re- 
ceipts for  livestock  and  livestock  products. 
Wiil^  a  reduction  In  the  amount  of  grain 
fed.  prices  received  by  farmers  for  feed  gralna 
Would  be  about  35  percent  higher.  Since 
prxi action  and  sales  of  feed  grains  would 
be  u  IK  hanged  rash  receipts  from  feed  gralna 
would  also  l>e  increased  by  about  26  percent. 
Wheat  (irices  are  related  to  feed  gralna  In 
these  projections  and  there  would  be  an  In- 
c-ease  if  30  cents  or  so  In  prices  of  wheat. 
The  pr<ijected  cash  receipts  figure  for  1006 
iiiidrr  these  conditions  would  be  about  83 
bi'M  n  or  7  percent  higher  than  the  880  0 
b.lilon  projected  under  the  primary  aaaump- 
tioas  I  f  this  request. 

It  IS  to  be  noted  that  this  study  shows 
that  the  net  effect  of  the  SecretAry's 
rule-or-rum  proposal  is  to  break  not  only 
grain  pr.ccs  but  also  livestock,  potiltry. 
and  dairy  product  prices  The  net  effect 
of  this  proposal,  according  to  the  USDA's 
economic  technicians — all  available  to 
.Secretary  Freeman — would  he  to  reduce 
net  income  by  $2  billion. 

Let  us  examine  what  the  greatest  agri- 
cultural economists  In  the  country  said 
would  happen  to  prices  of  the  major  live- 
stock Items  and  crops: 
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Certainly,  one  part  of  the  Cochrane- 
Freeman  supply -management  team 
knows  better  It  should  be  noted  that 
WiUard  Cochrane,  economic  adviser  to 
Secretary  Freeman,  was  a  member  of  the 
Advl.sory  Committee  from  land-grant 
colleges  which  reviewed  the  study  offi- 
cially called  Senate  Document  No.  77 — 
Farm  Price  and  Income  Projections 
1960-65  " 

In  commenting  on  the  conclusions 
reached  In  the  report  the  committee  said: 

The  projected  volume  of  hogs  might  well 
depress  farm  prices  by  more  than  the  indi- 
cated   amount      For    these    reaaona.    among 


others,  the  committee  believe*  that  the  aver- 
age level  ot  farm  prices  In  the  Department 
report  la  sonaewhat  higher  than  la  oonaiatent 
with  the  projected  volume  of  total  farm 
niarketlnga  in  1906. 

Does  not  wniard  talk  to  Orvllle?  It 
Is  regrettable  that  any  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  tell  the  American  fanner 
that  If  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers do  not  vote  In  f  a?or  of  his  control 
proposals  that  he  will  take  out  his  pique 
not  only  on  the  grain  farmer  but  also  on 
all  the  livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  pro- 
ducers. 

Rule  or  Ruin."  seems  to  be  the  motto. 


UdaU 


Upi^cr     Coimrmio     TraasoussaMi 
Liacs  Proposal  Blasted 


EXl^NBION  OF  RKMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSilER 

or  CAUroBina 
IN  THJE  HOUSE  OF  HEPBJC3KNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1962 

Mr.  HOSUER.  Ur.  Speaker,  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  UdaU  this  afternoon 
announced  a  grandiose  scheme  to  spend 
$151^1  million  of  the  taxpayers  money 
to  build  a  so-called  backbone  power 
transmission  system  for  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River  projecfs  electric  ixjwer  gen- 
erating facilities. 

He  calls  for  an  irresponsible  and  un- 
conscionable waste  of  public  funds.  His 
statement,  made  at  the  very  moment  this 
House  debates  a  measure  to  increase  the 
public  debt  limit  to  the  astronomic 
amount  of  $300  billion  Is  another  evi- 
dence of  callous  disregard  by  Kennedy 
administration  officials  for  fiscal  sanity. 

Private  ix>wer  companies  stand  ready. 
willing,  and  able  to  build  every  inch  of 
needed  transmission  lines  for  this  sys- 
tem at  no  cost  whatever  to  the  Federal 
taxpayers  to  wheel  power  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  on  a  fair  basis,  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  substantial  State  and  local 
taxes.  Not  one  cent  of  Federal  funds 
need  be  spent  to  accomplish  any  objec- 
tive listed  by  the  Secretary  as  the  rea- 
son for  Federal  construction  of  these 
lines. 

Therefore  there  must  be  other  reasons 
for  his  proposal.  The  principal  reason. 
In  my  opinion,  being  that  Fabian- 
minded  reclamation  bureaucrats  again 
have  propelled  Udall  Into  an  egghead 
shaped  orbit  calculated  to  end  in  the 
transfer  of  control  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado Basin  States  from  the  local  people 
to  power  hungry  civil  servants  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Coupling  the  demands  for  a  $151^^ 
mllilon  raid  on  the  Federal  Treasury 
with  a  statement  that  $27  million  in  pri- 
vate lines  will  be  Incorporated  into  the 
system  is  no  more  than  a  cynical  and  de- 
ceptive attempt  to  perfume  a  stinking 
socialistic  power  grab.  Udall  is  trying 
to  make  it  seem  due  consideration  to 
non- Federal  construction  of  the  lines 
has  been  given.  In  truth  and  in  fact  he 
has  spurned  private  construction  and 
otHj  tosses  out  this  token  bone  to  private 
enterprise  to  confuse  the  issue  and 
smokescreen    the    fact    that    this,    like 


his  proposed  Padilc  Northwest-Paciflc 
Southwest  power  intertie,  is  Just  another 
link  in  the  public  power  chain  which  Fa- 
bian zealots  for  decades  have  sought  to 
forge  in  order  to  control  the  Nation's 
power  and  exert  overwhelming  politic- 
economic  influence  on  all  American 
lives. 

It  is  time  this  CkHigress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  wake  up  and  start  pouring 
some  of  the  DDT  of  fiscal  sanity  on  these 
new  species  of  creeping  insects  plaguing 
us  and  threatening,  like  termites,  to  un- 
dermine the  foundations  of  our  national 
power. 


Urban  Affairs  and  Honsing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or    KXVAiM 

IN  THK  HOUSg  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuaday.  February  20. 1962 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ronarks,  I  should 
like  to  have  inserted  in  the  Cohcrks- 
sioNAL  Record  my  remarks  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee  on  January  24 
citing  my  opposition  to  the  creation  of 
a  Department  for  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing: 

Remaxks  bt  Concressmam  Waltkb  S.  Baring 
Bxroax  tux  Honsx  RtnjKS  Commtttxb,  Jan- 
i7AaT  34.  1SM2 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  am  grateful  fen-  the  chance  to 
appear  before  you  in  opfMsltion  to  B.S..  8429, 
a  bill  which  wotild  establish  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 

On  January  16,  I  aent  a  letter  to  every 
Member  at  Oongreas  in  both  bodies  making 
my  position  clear  that  I  am  a  great  believer 
In  States  rights  and  that  I  am  firmly  con- 
Tlnoed  that  the  enactment  ot  the  proposed 
leclsiatloa  would  result  In  too  great  a  con- 
centration at  power  within  the  proposed  new 
Department. 

A  govertunent  that  is  big  enough  to  give 
you  everything  you  want  Is  a  government 
big  enough  to  take  everything  you've  got. 

The  proposed  new  Department  would  ef- 
fectively put  an  end  to  home  rule  and  States 
rights,  for  there  U  too  great  a  centralization 
of  power  and  control.  A  new  Secretary  of 
Urban  Affairs  would  pull  strings  In  all  of 
the  cities  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  mayors  and  city  officials  would  be  merely 
puppets  directed  by  the  new  Department,  tor 
power  to  control  city  governments  would  be 
vested  in  Washington.  The  people  would 
lose  personal  contact  with  their  local  govern- 
ments and  this  we  do  not  want,  "nils  pro- 
posed new  Department  would  be  extremely 
powerful  and.  no  doubt,  there  would  be  tre- 
mendously new  large  spending  programs 
which  would  sweep  across  the  country. 

I  have  been  worried  for  several  years  over 
an  ever-Increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  administra- 
tions to  centrallae  power  and  control  In 
Washington.  Big  government  and  central- 
ised power  are  certainly  steps  In  the  direc- 
tion of  national  socialism  and  I  feel  that  the 
Congress  has  departed  far  too  far  from  basic 
principles  set  forth  In  the  Constitution  of 
this,  country.  Fear  and  frustration  have 
ripped  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 
Congress  has  given  too  many  oorutltutlonal 
rights,  rights  that  were  delegated  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  the  executive  branch. 

It  matters  not  which  major  political  party 
is  in  control,  It  Is  time  to  stop  legislating 


in  this  manner  and  Congress  ahoold  take 
back  those  righto  that  the  tzmmers  of  the 
Constitution  intended  them  to  have.  We 
should  put  a  stop  to  this  sudden  ooslaught 
of  llberaliam  which  eomes  mainly  from  one 
group  of  people  ta  this  oa«ntry,  namely  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

TTm  people  of  my  State  an  d^lnltely  not 
for  this  liberallaed  program  sad  they  defi- 
nitely oppose  these  ^^tinn^  which  are  »«>n*«*"p 
us  toward  one-worldLsm  and  the  welfare 
state.  The  urban  renewal  program  has  re- 
sulted in  absolnte  chaos  in  my  hometown 
of  Reno.  Bminent  domain  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  appointed  oaelals  rather  than 
elected  aBirtals  and  has  created  a  very  dan- 
gerous situation.  Hundreds  ot  >»*f"i«s  have 
been  oondemhed  for  resale  and  profit. 

I  believe  slnco^y  that  It  la  the  duty  of 
this  conunittee,  the  Rules  Committee,  to 
oppoee  enactment  of  this  bill  which.  In  my 
mind,  can  only  lead  us  further  into  sodallsm. 
May  I,  with  your  Indulgence,  oonplete  my 
statement  today  with  the  quote  tmn  Thomas 
J^Iwsoa.  which  is  appUcabIs  to  the  present 
consideration  at  this  bill:  "I  place  economy 
among  the  first  and  foremost  virtues,  and 
public  debt  as  the  greatest  ot  dangers  to  be 
feared.  To  preserve  our  Indi^iendence  we 
must  not  let 'OUT  rulers  load  us  with  per- 
petual debt.  If  we  run  into  such  debts,  we 
must  be  taxed  in  our  meat  and  fblnk.  In  our 
necessities  and  In  our  comfbrts.  In  our  labor 
and  In  our  amusements.  If  we  can  prevent 
the  Government  from  wasting  the  labor  ot 
the  people,  under  the  pretense  of  caring  for 
them,  they  will  be  happy." 

In  order  to  make  this  country  sounder,  we 
have  to  quit  spending.  We  must  reduce  the 
national  debt  Instead  of  raising  the  debt 
ceiling  every  time  a  new  bureau  or  a  new 
liberal  Idea  Is  pat  into  efltoct.  Foreign  aid 
in  Itself  Is  uncanstituttanal  and  should  be 
completely  terminated.  If  this  were  done, 
we  could  reduce  the  national  debt  each  year 
by  over  $5  billion  which  would  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  come  before  you. 


Fedttal  Water  Resowces  PUaaiiif  aaJ 
Potomac  River  Basm  Maaaf  eaieat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WX8T  vmcnTia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UWrigl)  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  20, 1962 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
development,  protection  and  utilization 
of  our  Nation's  water  resources  are 
vitally  essential  to  the  welfare  and  ad- 
vancem«it  of  our  civilization.  The 
gravity  and  magnitude  of  the  problem 
make  It  imperative  that  the  Federal 
Government  move  as  n^sidly  as  possible 
to  take  affirmative  action  in  its  scdution 
which  has  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  ex- 
clusive local  or  State  concern. 

President  Kennedy's  water  resources 
planning  program  as  proposed  by 
Senate  2246,  now  pending  in  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Tr.siilar  Aflaira  Committee, 
would  set  up  a  oomprehoisive  framework 
for  water  resources  pi^Tiwittg  within 
river  basins  throughout  tbit  United 
States.  The  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  afford  a  proportional  means 
for  cooperative  participatlan  by  Com- 
missioQs  and  organizations  presently 
active  in  this  field. 
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Out«t*ndlnf  tn  iU  contribution  to  thl« 
profrftm  tuw  b««n  the  lnt«r«ut«  Com- 
mlifloD  on  tho  FotoouM  IUv«r  BMln, 
Thlf  CommlMlon  U  tn  tnn  ot  tiM  Ow- 
•msMDt  •TwUtf  by  *  tro*tf  which  wm 
•ntortd  into  br  four  0UtM  tnd  tho  DU- 
trkrl  of  Columbl*  ftnd  ftpprovtd  by  Con- 
ffTMi.  Tho  ConualMlon  eontl«t«  of 
19  m«mberi,  I  Appointed  by  each  of  the  5 
ilfnfttorlet  to  it*  treaty— the  States  of 
Penneylvanla,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Wett  Virginia,  the  municipality  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  3  CommiMion- 
eri  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Commission's  Executive  Director. 
Ellis  S.  Tlsdale,  has  advised  that  since 
1956.  58  pollution-abatement  projects 
costing  $32.3  million  have  been  com- 
pleted under  its  program,  of  which  $5.9 
million  came  from  Federal  grants-in-aid. 

Of  related  significance  is  an  editorial 
from  the  Elvening  Star  of  February  1, 
1963.  which  reports  that  Col.  Warren 
E.  Johnson  of  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers 
has  estimated  basic  development  costs 
for  the  Potomac  River  Basin  will  be 
approximately  $500  million,  spread  over 
a  50-year  period.  He  further  antici- 
pated that  initial  construction  will  be 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government 
with  a  large  part  of  the  financial  burden 
falling  within  State  and  District  juris- 
diction. 

The  editorial  continues: 

As  Colonel  Jobnaon  suggested,  some  sort 
of  tMBlnwlde  authority  seems  to  be  by  all 
odds  the  most  logical  and  sensible  means 
of  dealing  with  the  problem. 

Certainly  one  possibility  which  should  be 
Investigated,  In  our  opinion.  Is  that  the 
functions  of  the  existing  Interstate  Commis- 
sion on  the  Potomac  River  Basin  might  be 
expanded  to  take  over  the  necesaary  eco- 
nomic  and   political  chores 

On  January  25.  1962.  I  addressed  the 
winter  meeting  of  the  Commission  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Willard  Hotel,  here  in 
Washington.  DC.  on  the  subject  of 
'Federal  Water  Resources  Planning  and 
River  Basin  Management."  Officials 
present  were:  from  Wrst  Virginia,  Com- 
missioners Charles  V.  Bush.  Berkeley 
Springs,  and  Samuel  R.  Pancake.  Rom- 
ney  Our  third  Commissioner,  Dr.  N.  H. 
Dyer,  Charleston,  was  represented  by 
J  H.  Millar,  director,  sanitary  engineer- 
ing division.  State  department  of  health: 
and  also  attending  was  Mr.  Kenneth 
Old.  Jr  ,  engineer.  Division  of  Water  Re- 
sources. West  Virginia  Department  of 
Natural   Resources. 

Representing  Maryland  were;  Com- 
misaion  Chairman  Hon.  H.  Winship 
Wheatley.  Jr..  Commissioner  George 
P  Hazelwood  and  Alternate  Conunis- 
sioner  Joseph  F.  Kaylor. 

Prom  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
Commissioners  David  V.  Auld  and  Lee  F. 
Dante.  Alternate  Commissioner  William 
H  Cary.  Jr..  represented  the  third  Com- 
missioner, Dr.  Daniel  L.  Finucane. 

Others  present  were:  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Wilbar.  Jr  ,  Commissioner  from  Penn- 
-sylvania  and  from  the  U.S.  Gtovernment 
were  Commissioner  Lawrence  M.  Fisher 
and  Alternate  Commissioner  CalUs  H. 
Atkins. 

Included  in  my  address  were  an  out- 
line of  the  Nation's  water  needs  and 
a  brief  summary  of  the  Water  Resources 


Rlannlnff   Act,     Thle   legislation   U   of 
timely  intereet  to  many  of  our  cltlfene. 

I  aek  unanlmoue  eoment  to  have  my 
remarkj  printed  In  the  Rbco«o. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarlu 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  thr  RscotD, 
as  follows. 
FiocaAL    W/i-nni    Rmoukcss    Pij^mmimo    swd 

Rival  Ba«IM  kiAMAaCMBMT 

(An  addreee  by  Senator  JgntiMtam  RAtfooLrM. 
Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  at  the  winter 
meeting  of  ttie  Inter«tate  Commlfslon  un 
the  Potomac  River  Basin.  Willard  Hotel, 
luncheon,  13: 16  pm,  WashUiglon.  DC. 
January    25.    1963) 

It  Is  a. ways  a  pleasure  to  return  .ind  par- 
ticipate In  the  activities  of  this  commission, 
activities  which  enlisted  my  support  .ilmost 
'J5  years  ai?o  when  we  addressed  the  problem 
of  pollution  abatement  before  the  Potomac 
ViUey  Joint  Conference  on  River  Pollution 
Your  Interstate  commission,  which  grew 
out  uf  that  conference,  has  performed  yeo- 
man service  In  bringing  coherent  and  efTec- 
t.ve  pollution  abatement  practices  to  the 
Potomac  River  Basin,  and  In  setting  forth 
(<uldellnes  of  action  for  other  areas  Now. 
however,  as  the  program  of  this  meeting 
Indicates,  and  as  your  most  able  director. 
Jtllls  Tlsdale.  Informed  me  in  a  recent  letter. 
your  commission  Is  prepared  to  move  ahead 
Into  the  broader  field  of  water  resources  con- 
servation. 

This  development  Is  most  encouraxlng 
If  I  might  be  excused  for  quoting  myself, 
let  us  note  that  the  need  for  expanding  your 
commission's  responsibilities  and  actions 
was  stressed  In  my  remarks  to  your  winter 
meeting  3  years  ago 

I  commented  that  "the  moet  serious  pollu- 
tion problem,  and  one  which  Indicates  the 
need  for  expanding  the  Commissions  re- 
sponsibilities. Is  that  of  soil  erosion  and 
slluatlon  This  presents  a  problem  which 
reaches  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  pollution 
abatement,  a  restrictive  practice,  Into  the 
fields  of  forest  management,  farming  prac- 
tices, urban  and  suburban  housing  develop- 
ments, and  hljfhway  construction  " 

It  Is  my  hope  that  legislation  now  pending 
In  tne  87th  Congress  will  offer  Federal  lead- 
ership and  financial  assistance  in  facing  not 
only  this  problem  but  the  entire  Ramut  of 
questions  encountered  in  water  resources 
management. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Congress  which  ac- 
companied his  proposed  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  last  year.  President  Kennedy 
stated    that — 

"We  have  .i  national  obllg.'»tlnn  to  ni.inage 
our  b.aalc  water  supply  so  it  will  be  available 
when  and  where  needed  and  in  acceptable 
quality  and  qu.mtity  and  we  have  no  time 
to  lose  The  planning  authorized  by  this 
legislation  will  provide  a  vital  t(Hjl  for  achiev- 
ing effective  wate.'  r»^siiurces  management  ' 
The  me.isure  of  the  pnjblem  is  readily 
apparent  upon  even  the  mo.st  c>irs<iry  ex- 
amlnari  in  of  our  water  ron.<;ump'.ion  figures 
In  1900  we  used  40  billion  gallons  of  fresh 
water  dally  At  the  present  time  our  on- 
sumptlnn  IS  :ipprox:mate:y  300  billion  gal- 
lons a  day  and  it  is  estlm.i'ed  Ui  it  by  198(> 
less  than  20  years  ahead  it  will  re.ich  650 
billlf.n  (gallons  The  r'.irrent  est.m.ite  of  usa- 
ble fresh  water  In  lakes,  streams  and  reser- 
voirs is  850  billion  gallons  dally  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  we  will  st)on  rfxch  our  national 
limit  in  warer  supply,  a  problem  which  can 
be  surm  lunted  only  by  a  wise  mar.agemfnt 
policy  and  the  advancement  of  technology 
In  the  reusage  of  water 

Nor  do  these  figures  reveal  the  variable 
conditions  of  supply  and  the  complexities  of 
furnishing  w.iter  when  and  where  !t  is 
needed  The  era  of  megalopolis  .r  the  super- 
city.  Is  already  with  u.s  .Mong  the  .'KM.Tr.tir 
seaboard,  the  area  from  Boston  to  .S'orfojtc 
is    virtually    one    unbroken    metropolis       in 


1900  •ome  30  percent  of  the  American  popm- 
Ution  lived  in  towns  and  elti«e;  by  IMQ  tiM 
popuUtU/n  of  OUT  uriMn  o«nt#re  eomprlMd 
approximateir  90  ptMnt  of  th«  total.  And 
by  the  y*ar  3000  It  Is  mtimmUd  that  M  ptr- 
cent  of  our  iHtpulmtUm  wUl  be  rMldlnf  In 
urban  cotnpl«>«s 

No  person  In  public  life  hM  contributed 
more  to  the  conMrvatlon  and  deveU>pta«at 
of  our  natlonkt  water  reeource*  ur  expended 
greater  effort  in  the  field  of  water  pollution 
control  than  my  knowledgeable  coUeefue, 
the  Honorable  Roesar  U  Kmmm. 

Senator  Kssa  la  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Senate  Cjmmlttee  on  Public  Worlu  and 
is  chalrm.Ln  uf  lis  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control.  Rivers  and  Harbors,  of  which  I  am 
priMlrged  to  be  a  m.^mber  He  was  also 
c.hiirm.m  of  the  Important  Select  Conunlt- 
tee  on  N.itional  Water  Resources  whlcii  wae 
formed  In  April  1950,  under  provlslone  of 
Senate  Resolut.on  48  uf  the  86th  Congreee  to 
make  studies  of  the  extent  to  which  water  re- 
sources .let.. it.es  In  the  United  States  are 
related  to  the  national  Interest  and  for  other 
purp  '  ea 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  tn  the 
foreword  of  the  conrunlttee's  report.  January 
30.  1961.  clearly  and  succinctly  drawi  atten- 
tion t(j  the  urk;ency  of  moving  forward  In 
the  field  of  water  conservation  and  poUu- 
tion  control      He  said. 

The  nature,  the  Immediacy,  and  the 
gravity  of  the  water  resources  problems  faced 
by  the  United  Statea  vary  greatly  from  re^on 
to  region,  but  It  la  clear  that  all  parte  of  the 
country  either  have  or  will  have  problems. 
The  committee's  studies  show  the  Im- 
pijruince  of  maintaining  water  quality 
thrcjugh  pollution  abatement  In  order  that 
lncre.is*d  reuse  of  water  will  be  possible, 
and  to  improve  conditions  f(3r  recreation  and 
for  conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife  to  sup- 
port increased  leisure  time  activities  of  the 
people 

"The  committee  also  stresses  the  Impor- 
tance uf  research  and  development  In  order 
to  promote  more  efficient  use  of  available 
water  resources  and  to  find  economical  ways 
of  developing  new  water  supplies  through 
such  techniques  as  desalting  ocean  water, 
purifying  brackish  water,  weather  modifica- 
tion, etc  The  committee  asks  that  federal 
research  programs  In  these  fields  be  coordi- 
nated, so  that  the  Congress  and  the  pubic 
may    be   better   Informed   ' 

Significant  excerpts  from  part  I  of  the  re- 
port emphasiee  that 

The  tiisk  confronting  the  Nation  In  the 
water  field  is  one  of  meeting  the  growing 
demands  on  water  resources  In  the  most  ef- 
ficient manner  consistent  with  accepted 
public  alms  It  Is  Important  that  plans  be 
made  to  meet  demands  before  they  arise  so 
as  to  avoid  any  retardation  of  economic  ac- 
tivity In  particular  localities  because  of  a 
deficiency  in  water  devehipment  The  prob- 
lem Is  a  dynamic  one  because  the  rapid  ad- 
vances of  science  continually  stimulate  new 
demands  while  at  the  same  time  opening  up 
new  opportunities  for  meeting  them  Since 
Oovernment  has  of  necessity  assumed  major 
responsibilities  In  many  fields  of  water  de- 
velopment and  management  It  must  equip 
Itself  throuRh  the  adoption  if  programs  and 
policies  to  deal  with  this  dvnamic  situation  " 
The  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  com- 
mitted Itself  to  the  pollution  abatement 
.uspect  of  the  problem  by  enacting  the  Prd- 
eral  Witer  Polu'lon  Control  AmendmenU  of 
1961  Tluis  the  annual  Federal  construction 
kfrants  authorized  to  assist  communities  were 
Increased  from  the  existing  $50  million  to 
•80  million  for  n»cal  1962  $90  million  for 
fiscal  1963  and  HOO  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal    years    1964  67 

The  lb»61  legislation  also  Increased  the  an- 
nual Federal  matching  grants  fur  admlnls- 
'r.ition  of  pollution  control  programs  from 
•3  million  U)  »5  million  and  extended  the 
program   for  7  years.     It   also   authorised  eS 


million  annuallf  for  the  tfetelopment  of 
new  methods  of  sewsfe  treetment,  and  re- 
m<rved  the  flOOXWO  anntial  limitation  on 
research  feilowshipe  (ranted  by  MEW,  These 
prt/tisUme,  as  well  m  otiier*  not  mentioned, 
have  greatly  augmented  PMeral  aseletanee 
to  f»uu  and  local  fovernmente  In  their  ef* 
furu  to  combat  water  pollatlon. 

Yet.  as  I  indicated,  the  need  for  an  as- 
sured water  supply  of  high  quality  througti. 
(mt  the  United  States  poses  questions  which 
iar  exceed  a  pollution  abatement  program. 
It  u  thU  need  to  which  the  President's  Water 
Kes(jurces  Planning  Act  of  1961 — now  pend- 
ing before  the  full  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  In  the  Senate — Is  addressed. 

Joint  hearings  In  which  I  was  privileged 
to  participate  were  conducted  last  July  and 
August  before  the  Interior  and  I»ubllc  Works 
Committees 

Briefly  stated,  S  2246,  which  embodies  the 
President  s  proposals  would  do  the  following: 

In  title  I.  It  would  establish  a  Cabinet- 
level  Water  Resources  Council  composed  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Interior,  Agri- 
culture, and  HEW  and  a  Chairman  of  the 
Council  designated  by  the  President.  The 
council  would  serve  as  the  principal  focus 
within  the  executive  branch  for  a  compre- 
hensive framework  for  water  resources  plan- 
ning within  river  basins  throughout  the 
United  States  and  as  a  source  of  overall 
guidance  and  standards  for  planning.  The 
need  for  some  such  structure  for  overall  co- 
ordination Is  apparent  when  one  notes  that 
there  are  at  present  some  22  Federal  agencies 
from  the  various  departments  and  Indeptend- 
ent  administrative  bodies  which  are  active  in 
Uie  field  of  water  resouroea  conservation, 
planning,  and  development. 

In  Utle  II,  S.  2246  would  authorize  tiie 
establishment  by  the  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  of  one  or  more  of  the 
affected  States  or  of  the  council,  of  a  river 
basin,  or  group  of  relat«d  river  basins  In  the 
United  Statea. 

These  commissions,  which  would  be  com- 
jMvsed  of  representatives  of  the  Stales  and 
Federal  agencies  concerned,  would  have  the 
responsibility  of  preparing  and  keeping  cur- 
rent comprehensive  and  Integrated  plans  for 
Federal,  State  and  local  development  of 
water  and  related  land  resources.  They 
would  also  recommend  long-range  schedules 
of  priorities  for  the  collection  and  analysis 
of  basic  data  and  for  investigation,  planning 
and  construction  of  projects. 

Title  III  of  the  act  would  authorize  Fed- 
eral matching  granU  to  the  States  of  S5 
million  for  each  of  the  years  within  the  10- 
year  targe*  period,  to  assist  the  States  In 
developing  comprehensive  water  resources 
plans  and  tn  participating  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plans  authorized  In  title  U. 
Thus,  It  provides  an  element  more  essential 
than  ever  beforv;  to  the  total  water  resources 
effort  which  the  future  of  America  demands. 

Not  only  does  the  President's  proposal 
offer  a  coherent  framework  within  which 
such  commissions  as  yours  may  be  accom- 
modated. But  even  more  Important,  it  is 
national  In  scope  and  will  enable  us  to 
tackle  not  only  comprehensive  planning 
within  river  basins,  but  also  comprehensive 
planning  in  dealing  with  the  total  water  re- 
sources of  the  country 

It  Is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  proposal 
embodies  the  established  policy  of  the  Con- 
press  and  of  the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Water  Resources  in  that  the  river 
ba&ln  planning  contemplated  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  require  that  any 
river  basin  plan  should  take  account  of 
domestic,  agricultural,  recreational,  indus- 
trial and  energy  needs  as  well  as  those  of 
fish  and  wildlife  and  other  conservation  In- 
terests In  this  regard,  the  proposal  avails 
Itself  of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  water 
resources  planning  achieved  in  almost  three 
decades  of  administering  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  which,  in  Its  regional  concept. 


oonstltutes  one  of  the  slgnlfleant  ereattons 
ot  Gkyvemaest  in  ttois  century,  Z  speak 
now,  of  sottfM,  not  with  reference  to  the 
Isetie  of  public  power,  but  solely  In  terms 
of  rseources  planning  In  tlie  light  of  tbe  total 
human  end  nattiral  ecology  of  a  region  or 
nver  beeln, 

Tbe  President's  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  offers  a  truly  major  step  forward  for 
America  and.  If  enacted,  wilt  be  the  fulfill- 
ment of  one  of  his  most  important  campaign 
commitments.  It  Is  my  hope,  and  my  belief, 
that  the  bill  will  be  reported  and  favorably 
acted  on  by  Congress  during  this  session. 


Federal  Assistance  to  Indiana  Schools 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1962 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  no- 
tified today  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation that  the  application  of  the  Pipe 
Creek  Township  School  District  of  Miami 
County,  Ind.,  for  assistance  under  Pub- 
lic Law  874  has  been  approved  for  the 
current  operating  year.  This  year's 
grant  is  the  largest  yet  received  under 
this  program  In  my  district  and  It  Is  In 
the  amount  of  $345,087. 

With  this  grant  the  total  Federal  funds 
contributed  to  the  construction  and  the 
operation  of  schools  in  this  single  school 
district  pass  the  $2  million  mark.  The 
school  district  began  participation  in  the 
program  in  1956. 

This  year,  the  total  operational  budget 
of  the  school  district  is  $850,000.  The 
Federal  contribution,  then,  amounts  to 
40  6  percent  of  the  total  operating  budget 
of  the  school  district.  The  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  district  under  the  Public 
Law  815  program  has  totaled  $1,227,024 
for  the  construction  of  new  facilities. 

The  reason  for  Federal  contributions 
to  this  school  district  is  the  heavy  con- 
centration of  dependent  children  of  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  Bunker  Hill  Air 
Force  Base.  Public  Law  824,  of  course, 
is  a  Federal  contribution  to  the  school 
system  to  pay.  in  some  manner,  for  the 
cost  of  services  to  dependents  and  the 
loss  of  revenue  represented  by  the  Fed- 
eral installation  on  which  tax  is  not  paid. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  discuss  the 
program  with  the  administrative  execu- 
tives of  the  district.  My  main  concern 
was  whether  or  not  there  was  any  Fed- 
eral control  over  the  school  district.  I 
was  told  and  told  rather  emphatically 
that  there  had  never  been  any  direct  or 
implied  control  over  the  local  school  ad- 
ministration, personnel,  or  curriculum. 
In  other  words,  this  Is  an  example  of 
Federal  aid  to  education,  which  rep- 
resents more  than  40  percent  of  the  total 
operating  budget  of  the  school  district, 
that  has  been  proven  to  be  100 -percent 
control  free. 

After  hearing  so  much  about  the  in- 
evitable Federal  control  following  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  In  previous 
discussions  here  In  this  Chamber,  I  In- 
vestigated the  program  to  see  what 
measures  had  been  Introduced  between 


the  Federftl  Oovemmeni  and  the  loc*l 
fchool  ftuthorlUce  to  protect  them  from 
the  Federftl  domination.  To  mr  eurpriee, 
I  find  that  ihere  l»  no  inttrmediary  body. 
The  money  aetuatty  paeeeg  from  the 
Federal  Treaeury  to  the  loeal  fchool  au- 
thoritiet,  Thle  i«  not  like  tbe  Federal 
aeelstance  programs  which  have  been 
proposed  by  this  administration  where 
the  f  imds  would  be  channeled  through 
the  State  Instruction  agencies  to  place 
a  State  barrier  between  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  the  local  school  system. 

The  success  of  this  aid  to  federally 
Impacted  areas  certainly  proves  that 
Federal  aid  to  education  can  be  a  reality 
without  Federal  control.  The  local  au- 
tonomy is  important  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  Public  Law  874  and  Public 
Law  815  prove  without  question  that 
this  autonomy  can  be  maintained  re- 
gardless of  the  source  of  operating  funds. 
When  the  question  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  is  raised  again,  I  hope  those 
who  oppose  the  legislation  will  use  more 
valid  arguments  in  their  opposition. 
Certainly  the  old  bugaboo  of  Federal 
control  inevitably  following  Federal  aid 
to  education  has  long  ceased  to  be  a 
practical  point  of  opposition. 


Meeting  of  Western  Heniqikere  Foreifa 
Miaisters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  20, 1962 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  the 
Congressional  Record  a  statement  I  is- 
sued on  January  23,  1962,  on  the  subject 
of  the  meeting  of  Western  Hemisphere 
foreign  ministers  at  Pimta  del  Este. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statzment  bt  n.S.  Senator  Homa  E.  Cape- 
hast,  Republican,  of  Indiana 

A  matter  very  close  to  my  heart  and  of 
vital  importance  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  on  the  face  of  the  earth  Is  the  future 
of  Latin  America. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  pride  with  me  that  very 
long  ago  I  began  to  urge  greater  emphasis 
on  and  immediate  action  with  respect  to  the 
Western  Hemispheric  solidarity  necessary  to 
protect  Latin  America  against  the  long  ex- 
istent threat  of  Communist  encroachment. 

Some,  but  not  enough,  of  that  advice  was 
heeded,  else  the  cancerous  Communist 
beachhead  of  Cuba  which  now  exists  00  miles 
off  our  shores  would  not  be  there  to  spread 
Its  destructive  fibers  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  review  the  tragic 
recent  history  of  Cuba.  It  Is  sufficient  to  say 
we  now  recognize  the  mistakes  which  were 
made  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  are  con- 
tinuing. My  plea  is  that  we,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  now  lend  the  weight  of 
this  Nation's  stature  to  the  support  of  Latin 
American  nations  seeking  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  us.  from  danger  approaching  the 
state  of  gravity. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  poettion  this  Ns- 
tion  Is  to  take  at  the  meeting  of  Western 


1. 
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Hemisphere  foreign  minister*  at  Punta  del 
■ate  In  Uruguay  The  meeting  waa  called 
for  the  apeclflc  purpoae  of  conalderlng  the 
threat  Oaatro's  Cunun unlet  goremment  poeee 
to  aU  of  ua. 

It  la  dlflleuit  to  ondcrataod  why  th«re 
should  be  any  doubt  at  ail  about  our  poalUon 
In  the  light  of  President  Kennedys  statement 

laat  year  that If  the  natlona  of  this 

hemisphere  should  fail  to  meet  their  commlt- 
menta  against  outside  Communist  pen*?trB- 
tlofi,  then  I  want  It  clenrly  understood  tha*. 
thia  OoTemment  will  not  healtate  In  meetlnt; 
Its  primary  obllgatlona.  which  are  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation." 

But.  there  are  reasons  to  believe  8<-me  pT- 
soas  at  or  near  high  dlpl  ixnatic  level  In  cur 
Government  are  Inclined  toward  a  policy 
which  would  amount  only  to  "moral  Uolr. - 
tlon  of  Castro  " 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  In  Its  January 
17  laaue,  quotea  an  unidentified  Kennedy 
aid  as  aaylng  that  all  that  may  be  accom- 
plished at  Punta  del  Este  la  "collective 
moral  Isolation  of  Caatro"  and  as  com- 
menting that  "even  tbiat  woukl  Improve  the 
atouMphere  '  Presumably  the  Kennedy  aiJ 
Is  In  the  White  House. 

The  United  Press  International  quotes 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  as  "avoiding 
any  specific  forecast  of  whether  he  expects 
strung  action  against  Castro's  Cuba,"  be- 
fore he  left  for  Punta  del  Bste. 

To  quote  Um  United  Press  International 
further ; 

"Rusk  said  the  Conference  will  reaffirm  tiie 
principles  of  the  hemisphere  security  sys- 
tem, it  will  point  to  events  In  Cuba  in  vio- 
lation of  the  obligations'  and  will  agree  that 
events  In  Cuba  represent  an  unacceptable 
penetration  of  this  hemisphere  by  forces 
from  outside  *  *  *.'  Ha  declined  to  pre- 
dict, however,  whether  the  Conference  wiU 
vote  any  sanctions  against  Cuba,  saying 
there  can  be  no  congealing  of  a  consensus 
for  action  until  the  foreign  ministers 
meet  ■' 

Secretary  Ruak  put  his  position  this  way. 
according  to  the  eminent  Associated  Preaa 
diplomatic  writer.  John  M.  Hlghtower.  on 
the  day  of   the  Secretary'a  departure: 

"The  ministers  will  be  seeking  agreement 
on  measures  appropriate  to  the  present  sltu- 
at.on,  that  Is.  one  in  which  Cuba,  a  member 
goTernment  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  has  made  itself  an  accomplice 
to  the  Communist  conspiracy  dedicated  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  representative  gov- 
ernments of  this  hemisphere. 

'I  am  confident  that  the  foreign  minis- 
ters, recognizing  the  danger  which  this 
situation  presents  to  our  free  societies  and 
the  collective  security  of  the  hemisphere. 
wtU  find  within  the  tnter-Amerlcan  system 
the  most  effective  possible  means  for  the 
protection  and  strengthening  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  system  was  founded  " 

Mr  Murrey  Marder.  of  the  Washlnf?ton 
Post,  wrote  in  the  edition  of  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 21.  that  "there  are  mixed  views  Inside 
the  Kennedy  admlniatratlon  about  Just  how 
hard  the  United  States  can  press  for  drastic 
antl-Castro  action  at  Punta  del  Este  before 
•  •  •  the  effort  becomes  'counterprodu  - 
tlve  •  " 

In  the  light  of  statements  such  as  the^e 
attributed  to  the  highest  diplomatic  places 
In  our  OoTemment.  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
representatives  of  a  group  of  Latin  American 
nations — a  good  majority  of  the  total  num- 
ber- became  so  uneasy  about  the  U  S  posi- 
tion that  they  met  In  Panama  City  tn 
arrive  at  a  conunon  approach  to  the  Commu- 
nist danger  In  Cub*. 

These  distinguished  dtlsens.  I  am  told, 
tried  to  figure  out  Just  what  the  US.  poal- 
tlon  at  Punta  del  Bste  wtU  be — whether  It 
win  be  firm  enough  to  fulfill  President  Ken- 
nedy's pledge  to  our  own  Nation  or  whether 
we  win  finally  accede  to  a  posAtlon  support- 
ing only  "a  moral  Isolation  of  Castro." 


They  have  heard  offlcUlly  that  our  firm 
decision  la  to  Insist  on  sanctions  against 
Castro's  Cuba — on  quarantining  the  Island 
as  we  did  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
backing  up  the  quarantine  with  force  If 
r.eeded 

But,  I  am  Informed  they  ,i'.'?  >  have  heard 
that  the  Un:t«d  States  \\*a  a  second  and  per- 
haps a  third  policy  emanating  from  p«:- 
ha.ps  unauthorUed  talki  ei. gaged  in  by  ad- 
ni4aistratlon  underlings. 

I.  for  Gue.  dj  not  want  Ui.s  >T.i'.;on  again 
to  be  embjrr.^ssed  by  Ijose  t.ilk  .''.bout  co- 
cxUtence  is  has  beeti  rfported  fr  im  I'h'r 
( wnfi  rrruTs  I',  w  ii'd  be  a  We.s'ern  Hrni'- 
sphcri?  cat  i5.tr  iphf  if  our  repr-- ••■;•  it  .  •  * 
tr)olt  t;ie  p'Sit'.  <:\  th.it  we  w  i...  I  i  a'  .M' 
Castro  60  to  &0  days  to  cjn.'esa  his  8.n-^. 
promise  to  be  a  gO'Xl  boy,  and  return  to  the 
.^•"mispherlc  f  >id  as  a  member  m  g)'>-l 
b"  incUng — relainuig  all  the  while  •100  rn  :- 
1;  in  w  Tth  of  oneiis.'.e  vve  vp 'iis  wlurii  I 
siipp')se  he  w  "ild  f  irge  1:jIo  h  i.'iii.c -s 
MirxUt-Lenln  machetes 

A.4  far  as  I  am  C' .nrerned  Mr  Ci't,-  i  I  ■'  s; 
fti;  »  even  bef  ue  he  admitted  h*  w  u»  a  de- 
viled Communist  and  would  be  the  rest  of 
his  life — removed  him*e;/  frjm  cotx. stench! 
With  our  rystem  of  government 

What  will  the  Cut>ans  do  at  Pu.-it*  del 
Este?  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  U  doesn  t 
make  much  diflercnce,  but  Uiey're  apt  to  do 
such  things  as  trying  to  pr  xluce  prisoners 
from  the  April  17  abortive  invasion  and  nt- 
temptlng  to  prove  that  this  was  solely  VA 
Intervention  and  that  Punta  del  Este  l.-^ 
merely  an  extension  of  that  policy 

Whatever  Cuba  may  do,  ti^e  Organization 
of   American    States    Is   perfectly   capahle   of 
talcing  concerted    action   against   U;e   C.isti' 
Communist  dictatorship 

Fourteen  nations  of  the  0.\B  voted  to  ci  i:  - 
vene  the  foreign  ministers  for  the  purp<-.se  'f 
considering  the  expulsion  of  Cxiba  Two 
voted  agalTiat  this  meeting  including,  of 
course.  Cuba.     Five  abstained 

Some  of  our  diplomatic  advisers  have  beer> 
reported  to  believe  that  a  simple  majority  <  ' 
two- thirds  Is  not  enough.  They  are  reported 
to  favor  serious  concessions  to  gain  one  or 
two  votes,  even  at  the  expense  ol  the  sacrlflce 
of  principle. 

My  familiarity  with  and  deep  respect  (ex- 
cUidlng  Castrolte  Cuba)  for  all  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations,  and  for  our  fellow  Americans 
who  live  there.  Is  well  known.  Anybody  who 
seeks  to  cast  an  aspersion  on  the  baalc  loyalty 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  any  one  of 
them,  except  fur  Castrolte  Cubi\.  has  me  to 
deal  with. 

Eiurh  has  Its  peculiar  problems  But  e:u:h 
also  loofcs  to  the  United  States  for  leadership 
In  that  leader'fhlp  we  should  not  fall  them 
at  Punta  del  Bste  To  them,  the  voloe  of 
any  one  OAS  member  is  as  important  as  Is 
the  voice  of  any  other.  Bach  Is  basically  de- 
voted to  the  necessity  of  rejecting  Commu- 
nist dictatorship  anywhere  In  tlie  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Despite  the  clarity  of  article  19  of  the  OAS 
Charter  to  the  contrary,  some  contend  that 
sanctions  at^alnst  a  Communist  dictatorship 
is  In  fact.  Intervention  In  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Cuba  But  these  people  do  not  speak 
of  the  intervention  In  the  lives  of  the  Cuban 
people  by  a  Communist  dictator.  Cuba  is 
not  Castro  and  Castro  will  fall  of  his  own 
weight  in  U>e  vacuum  of  oatraclsm  provided 
for  within  the  legal  structure  of  the  OA^ 
But  he  will  never  fall  If  we.  the  dominant 
force  In  the  Western  Hem;.>:phere,  are  so 
naive  as  to  pleid  with  him  to  forswear  his 
cotnmunlsm  rather  than  let  the  majorl'y  rule 
in  the  OAS 

We  are  not  without  Important  friends 
within  those  cun tries  which  sbstalned  m 
ths  voting  to  convene  the  Conference  at 
Punta  del  Este.  The  Mexican  people  are  our 
friends.  In  Brazil  three  prominent  news- 
papers have  switched  sides  in  Hio  de  Janeiro 
alone  since  Castro's  defiant  statement   that 


lie  had  .d*ays  been  and  always  would  be  a 
M.irxUt  I^nlnlst 

There  is  division  In  Argentina,  Chile,  and 
Ecuador.  Btit  It  Is  division.  Some  predict 
that  at  least  two  of  the  abstainers  will 
switch  their  votes  to  condemnation  of  Cas- 
tro's communism  and  dictatorship  If  they 
iiro  rrnvinrvd  that  the  present  admlnlstra- 
t:r,n  IV.  this  country  Is  actually  at  Punta  del 
E-x'c  With  one   and  only  one,  position. 

We  have  a  duty  to  perform  here  and  now 
First,  we  must  i;1ve  p<jwcrful  encouragement 
r.-i  those  nations  which  met  In  Panama. 
^^c^  :.c1.  w  mtut  m:ikc  known  to  the  entire 
hcmlspherr  and  the  ur.tchlnK  world  that  we 
vtl.  tolerate  r.  i  soft  f  ?.r.A  at  Ptinta  del 
E.'.t» 

In  a  flijh*  t  >  the  dea'h  with  naked  Com- 
mv.:ji."'t  dirt.:'or3hip.  let  there  be  no  compro- 
ml-ve  with  eifher  rlpht  or  reality.  And  let 
i.o  1  '.f  r -pr*  ctitlTiK  '•'••?  ^' -  team  at  Punta 
rt-l  E^te  .irrojj.-xte  t  himself  any  other  posi- 
tion than  stern  determination  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  t^"  Am'rl  an  per.pie 
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luportaat  Civil  RigkU  Pr«p«talg 

::xTr:NSTON  of  rhmarks 

or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or  NKw   Toajc 

IN  THE  IfOT'sR  OP  RErPREKETfTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1962 

Mr  on.nFRT  Mr  Spe-aker,  all  ques- 
ti.)n>-.  and  problrms  pertaining  to  dvtl 
rlKliLs  are  of  great  interest  to  the  people 
I  represent,  who  reside  In  the  23d  Di»- 
trict  of  New  York.  I  am  including  in  the 
CoNCRCssioNAL  lUcoRD  my  statement  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ooncem- 
inR  two  proposals  now  under  ooiuid- 
eration: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Cum- 
ntlttee  on  tiie  Judiciary,  it  is  very  gratifying 
u>  me  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
uf  which  I  am  happy  to  be  a  memb«r,  has 
under  consideration  two  proposals  of  Tltal 
interest  and  Importance  —to  aboiiah  ths  poll 
l.kx,  and  Uie  elimination  of  unreasonable 
literacy  tests  fur  voters.  Theae  are  the  two 
civil  rights  proposals  which  President  Ken- 
nedy Included  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message.  I  Introduced  bills  providing  for 
abolition  of  the  p<jll  tax  and  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  unreasonable  literacy  tests  so  thst 
countless  citizens  of  our  country  who  are 
now  prevented  from  participation  in  the 
essential  democratic  process  of  voting  may 
enjoy  the  rights  guaranteed  them  under  otir 
Constitution. 

There  Is  overwhelming  evidence  to  show 
that  many  thousands  of  qualified  Americans 
are  denied  the  right  to  vote  solely  because 
they  are  Puerto  Rlcans  or  members  of  the 
Negro  race  Six  grades  of  formal  education 
Is  sufficient  qualification  for  voting  In  all 
elections  where  any  State  now  requires  any 
form  of  literacy  or  educational  test.  Con- 
gressional action  making  a  sixth  grade  edu- 
c.ition  an  automatic  and  uniform  standard 
for  meeting  literacy  requirements  would  go 
a  l<nig  way  toward  bringing  relief  from  the 
evasive  practices  now  In  effect 

Illiteracy  has  practically  disappeared  In 
the  United  .States;  the  quality  of  elementary 
edurntlon  furnished  by  our  schools  Is  of 
high  caliber:  any  person  who  has  completed 
six  grades  of  education  In  a  State -accredited 
school  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
literate-  It  follows  that  any  test  of  lltsraey 
that  denies  the  right  to  vote  to  any  person 
who  has  completed  six  grades  of  education 
Is  arbitrary  and  unreasonsble. 

Congress  should  now  take  action  to  make 
effective  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution 


so  that  persons  will  not  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

It  has  been  aald  that  the  poll  tax  Is  not 
as  serious  a  barrier  to  Negro  voting  as  It 
once  was.  However,  there  Is  evidence  to 
show  that  the  poll  tax  Is  still  used  as  a 
method  of  Intimidating  Negroes;  further- 
more, a  poll  tax  of  $3  or  $3  a  year  is  a  finan- 
cial burden  on  many  Negroes.  Five  States 
continue  to  collect  the  poll  tax  and  It  re- 
mains a  serious  impediment  to  minority 
voting  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama;  It  Is  cer- 
tainly a  relic  of  our  past  which  Is  Incon- 
gruous and  In  direct  conflict  with  the  Image 
we  are  trying  to  present  to  the  world  as  a 
nation  which  practices  true  democracy.  This 
device  for  disfranchising  the  poor  must  be 
abolished 

During  my  service  In  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  and  ever  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress. I  hsve  fought  the  evils  of  discrimina- 
tion based  on  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin  'n>e  purpose  of  the  bills  now  under 
consideration  by  our  committee  Is  to  elim- 
inate discrimination  In  connection  with  vot- 
ing rights  I  urge  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  take  favorable  action  and  I 
trvut  that  the  Congress  will  pass  the  neces- 
sary legislation  so  that  all  our  citizens  can 
enjoy  voting  privileges  on  an  equal  basis  and 
that  we  will  thereby  advance  a  step  further 
in  the  battle  for  civil  rights.  I,  for  one, 
shall  continue  a  constant,  militant  program 
In  the  field  of  civil  rights,  for  unless  the 
fight  is  won  here,  at  home,  we  cannot  hojae 
to  maintain  our  position  as  a  leader  fur 
equality  and  freedom  on  the  world  front. 


The  Aati-U.N.  Campaif  n 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1962 

Mr  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarfcs  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  re- 
port: 

CONCBSSSMAN'S      RePOST— MlTST      WE      REPEAT 

Ous  Mistakes? 
(By   MoERis  K.   Udall) 

Forty  years  ago  a  small  group  of  sincere 
and  patriotic  Americans — who  hadn't  the 
slightest  thought  they  might  be  wrong — 
prevented  the  League  of  Nations  from  be- 
coming an  effective  instrument  for  Interna- 
tional peace  Another  such  group  of  people 
are  In  our  land  today,  doing  everything  they 
can  to  destroy  the  United  Nations.  I  wish 
I  could  be  as  cocksure  as  they. 

Here  in  Washington  there  is  great  con- 
cern over  the  mounting  pressure  to  "get  out 
of  the  United  Nations"  and  to  refuse  the 
financial  support  which  that  organization 
needs  from  us  to  survive.  A  small  but  vig- 
orous band  of  well-intentioned  people,  hav- 
ing decided  they  know  all  the  facts  and  are 
better  able  to  Judge  them  than  anyone  in 
Washington,  are  proceeding  to  fiood  all  con- 
gressional offices  with  telegrams  (at  the  new 
bargain  rate  for  "public  opinion  messages"), 
newspaper  ads.  tracts  and  even  bumper 
stickers,  all  In  opposition  to  the  United  Na- 
thans and  to  our  purchase  of  United  Na- 
tions bonds. 

A  Midwest  Congressman  described  the  re- 
action of  many  of  us  In  both  parties  when 
he  said.  "Politically,  there  is  nothing  I  would 
rather  do  than  vote  against  this  proposal, 
but  there  is  too  much  at  stake."  The  fact 
Is  tlie  seciu-lty  of  our  country  may  hang  In 
the  balance. 


Distortion  of  the  facts  by  a  vocal  segment 
of  the  press  has  helped  shape  the  thinking 
of  many  sincere  citizens  on  this  Issue.  The 
result' Is  that  they  are  now  completely  con- 
vinced that  the  United  Nations  Is  an  instru- 
ment of  communism,  that  our  State  Depart- 
ment la  overrun  with  Communists,  and  that 
the  only  hope  for  our  country  Is  to  get  out 
of  the  UJf.,  pull  out  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  end  all  reciprocal 
treaties,  raise  tariffs,  and  threaten  to  bomb 
Moscow  If  the  Russians  don't  stop  what- 
ever It   Is  they're  doing  at   the   moment. 

"Believe  me,"  one  correspondent  wrote, 
"if  one  woman  with  a  shotgun  could  do  any 
good   In  Washington,  D.C.,  I'd  be  there." 

Unfortunately,  the  people  who  make  the 
decisions  for  our  country — the  President  and 
the  Congress — can't  afford  to  engage  in  such 
extravagant  emotionalism.  We  are  living  in 
a  trying  period  In  history;  the  safe  road 
ahead  Is  not  easy  to  find;  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  United  States  can  isolate  Itself 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  any  more  than 
the  Russians  can  Ignore  the  mounting  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  free  world.  We  live 
on  the  same  planet,  we  need  foreign  raw 
materials  and  foreign  trade,  and  we  need 
allies. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  in  the  United 
Nations  bond  issue? 

The  United  Nations  is  in  debt  approxi- 
mately $100  million.  Its  reserve  funds  have 
been  exhausted.  It  cannot  continue  for  long 
without  obtaining  funds  to  pay  its  bills,  past 
and  present. 

A  major  factor  in  this  situation  has  been 
the  violent  Soviet  objection  to  the  recent 
Congo  operation.  Whereas  the  Communist 
bloc  wanted  chaos,  disorder,  and  anarchy  in 
Africa,  the  United  Nations  action  has 
checked  the  extremists  of  the  left  (such  as 
Olzenga)  and  right  (such  as  Tshombe)  and 
brought  some  semblance  of  order  in  that 
country,  so  pitifully  unprepared  by  the  Bel- 
gians for  Independence.  The  UH.  action 
may  still  fall,  but  It  has  vastly  Increased 
our  chances  of  putting  the  new  African  na- 
tions on  the  side  of  the  free  world. 

Because  of  Its  objection  to  the  Congo  op- 
eration the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  pay 
the  special  assessments  arising  from  it. 
Other  Communist  nations  also  have  refused, 
and  many  nations  have  been  hard  pressed 
to  raise  the  necessary  sums.  As  a  result 
the  United  Nations  Is  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States, 
the  bond  proposal  offers  a  means  of  reduc- 
ing our  share  of  the  UJ».  burden.  Here  Is 
why :  present  legal  opinion  leaves  some  doubt 
whether  a  member  can  be  denied  member- 
ship for  nonpayment  of  special  assessments, 
but  there  Is  no  doubt  about  regular  annual 
assessments.  You  either  pay  or  you  lose  your 
vote. 

Since  repayment  of  the  bond  issue  will 
come  entirely  from  regular  annual  assess- 
ments, this  method  of  financing  will  require 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites  either 
to  pay  up  or  relinquish  their  votes.  Either 
alternative  has  something  to  be  said  for  it. 

The  United  States  currently,  with  Its  own 
special  assessments,  Is  pa3rlng  47 ',4  percent 
of  the  United  Nations  costs;  the  bond  Issue, 
spreading  the  burden  more  equally  through- 
out the  membership,  will  reduce  our  share  to 
32  percent. 

Even  so,  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  the 
U.N.  bond  proposal  Is  a  gilt-edged  Invest- 
ment. While  we  can  deduct  a  portion  of 
this  each  year  from  our  own  regular  assess- 
ments, it  Is  conceivable  that  we  might  lose 
some  of  this  money.  In  my  opinion,  the 
proposal  has  to  be  considered,  not  alone  on 
Its  financial  merits,  but  on  Its  Importance 
to  our  Nation's  security. 

It  Is  time  the  people  who  oppose  the  bond 
Issue  did  some  real,  hard  thinking  about  the 
situation  we  would  face  if  the  United  Na- 
tions were  allowed  to  expire — to  follow  the 


sad  road  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Where 
would  the  lofls  of  the  United  Nations  leave 
the  free  world?  Killing  the  VJf.  will  not 
free  one  satellite,  will  not  destroy  one  Rus- 
sian missile  or  bomber,  will  not  strengthen 
our  military  power  one  ounce.  The  Com- 
munist bloc  doesnt  need  the  United  Na- 
tions (although  It  can't  afford  to  stay  out 
If  the  Organization  survives),  because  the 
Soviet  system  Is  welded  together  as  the 
free  nations  are  not.  Without  the  United 
Nations  it  will  be  easier  for  the  Russian 
Communists  to  pick  off  one  free  or  so-called 
neutralist  nation  after  another. 

Despite  its  shortcomings  the  United  Na- 
tions has  been  and  is  an  Impediment  to 
Communist  expansion,  and  we  would  be  very 
much  worse  off  without  It. 

Congress  has  started  hearings  on  the  U.N. 
bond  proposal,  and  these  are  eiqMcted  to  go 
on  for  some  weeks.  I  intend  to  listen  to 
all  the  arguments  and  take  in  all  the  facts. 
Perhaps  there  will  be  a  compromise  pro- 
posal, such  as  Republican  Senator  Cape- 
hart's  suggestion  that  we  match  the  ptir- 
chases  of  other  nations  dollar  for  dollar. 
Perhaps  some  other  way  will  be  found  to 
meet  the  U.N.'s  financial  crisla.  In  the  end, 
however,  the  security  of  our  country — and 
not  the  possible  loss  of  one-fifth  of  1  per- 
cent of  our  $50  billion  military  budget — ' 
will  be  the  deciding  factor  in  determining 
my  vote. 

The  cartoonist,  Herblock  says:  "Buy  UJ*. 
bonds — the  world  you  save  may  be  your 
own."  There  may  be  some  truth  In  this 
wry  observation. 

The  Communists  are  doing  everything  they 
can  to  wreck  the  United  Nations.  It  is  a 
strange  fact  that  they  are  Joined  in  this 
effort  by  another  wrecking  bar  b^ng  wielded 
by  sincere  but  misguided  people  in  our  own 
country.  I  do  not  Intend  to  give  either  of 
them  any  help  in  this  eadeavor. 


Expansion  of  Forest  Prodacts  Lj^Mtratory 
at  Maduon,  Wu. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoirsiir 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  across 
the  Nation,  forestry  and  forest  products 
industries  are  making  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  better  lives  for  our  people — 
as  well  as  the  economy. 

In  this  industry — as  others,  however — 
the  key  to  progress  is  research. 

Over  the  years,  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  has  pro- 
vided outstanding  leadership  in  research 
for  finding  ways  in  which  forest  products 
can  better  serve  the  Americcm  people. 

During  this  session.  Congress  will  con- 
sider the  need,  not  only  for  carrying  for- 
ward the  operations  of  this  vital  Labora- 
tory, but  also  a  much -needed  expansion 
of  its  facilities,  to  better  serve  the  neeuo 
of  the  country. 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  discuss 
these  needs  in  a  broadcast  over  Wiscon- 
sin radio  stations. 

Calling  special  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  on  the  need  for 
expansion  of  research  facilities  at  Madi- 
son, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


•<^u<.  nu\^  v^oBwus  ucuaui.  BiHiFrneTi L   tnai      enec«ve  me  guarantees  or  tne  Conctltutton 


ihr  balaace. 


tionB  were  allowed  to  expire — to  follow  the     son,   I  ask   unanimous  consent  to  have 
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exeerpta  of  my  eommaits  printed  In  the 
Rbcokd. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  exeerpta 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tlie  RscoaD, 
•afoUows: 

Traditionally,  Wlaconaln  haa  been  most 
famous  tor  Its  production  of  high-quality 
dairy  foods — valued  at  $600  mlUlon  annually 

^orestry  and  wood  products,  however,  also 
represent  an  outstanding  Industry — not  only 
In  Wisconsin,  but  the  Nation. 

For  1940.  for  example,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  figures  are  available — the 
forest  products  Industry  In  Wisconsin  ranked 
high  In  our  economy:  (1)  It  provided  over 
M.OOO  Jobs:  and  (3)  the  total  value  of  «:i 
WLscoasln  forest  products  Is  around  »1 
blUton. 

Wisconsin,  too.  Is  ths  Nation's  top  paper - 
maker  in  both  production  and  sales.  Paper- 
making — an  Important  aspect  of  the  wood 
products  Industry — ranks  third  in  payrolls 
and  fourth  In  employment.  Annualily,  It 
sells  products  worth  over  $800  million. 

Nationally,  also,  the  forest  products  Indus- 
try Is  significant,  providing  (for  the  same 
period)  }obs  for  about  l.lse.OOO  people  (i 
level  of  employment  ezcesded  only  by  the 
machinery,  food,  transportation,  equipment 
and  apparel  Industries;  and  the  manufacture 
of  wood  and  paper  products  contribute 
about  110  blUlon  to  the  Nation's  Income. 

OUTLOOK  roa  thx  rurtrax 

The  outlook  for  the  forest  products  Indus- 
try, however.  Is  problematical.  The  plywood. 
papM^mafclng.  lumber,  fabricating  wood 
products  and  other  parts  of  this  Industry 
complex  faces  sconomlc  dllBculUes. 

For  this  reason.  Wisconsin — and  the  Na- 
tion— need  to  undertake  realistic  efforts  to 
oonserve  and  effectively  utilize — as  well  aa 
replenish — our  forest  resources.  According 
to  experts,  the  Nation's  timber  requirements 
are  expected  to  double  Ln  the  next  40  years. 

In  this  technological  age,  research -In 
forestry,  as  In  othsr  Industries — provides  a 
fundamental  key  to  progress. 

Fortunately,  we.  In  Wisconsin,  benefit 
from  the  existence  of  the  Forest  Products 
Research  Laboratory  at  Madison.  Although 
a  Federal  Institution,  the  Laboratory  stands 
as  a  good  example  of  goveriunental-free  en- 
terprise cooperation  In  research  for  better 
conservation,  utilization  and  reforestatlou 
practices.  Serving  not  only  Wisconsin,  but 
also  the  Nation,  the  Laboratory  participates 
cooperatively  with  wood  Industries  In  more 
eClcient  utilization  of  wood  and  wood  prod- 
ucts fur  (1)  Improving  wood  quality  f  jr 
utll'jsatlon  for  commercial  and  Industrial 
purposes:  (2)  research  on  production  and 
protection  of  solid  wood  products.  Includli:^ 
plywood,  veneer  and  lamination — protection 
against  fungi.  Insects,  and  Are;  and  to  deter- 
mine effects  of  chemicals,  et  cetera:  (3i 
wcxxl  engineering — involving  testing  the 
strength  and  other  potentials  of  wood  uti- 
lized for  building  and  other  ens;1neerlng  pur- 
poses: (4)  chemistry — Including  research 
Into  processes  for  changing  low-grade  prod- 
ucts— Including  sawd\ist  shavings  and  trim- 
mings— Into  chemicals. 

Overall,  the  work  of  the  Laboratory — co- 
operating with  private  enterprise— Is  ex- 
tremely Impca-tant  for  the  future  of  t.he 
wood  products  Industry  For  this  reason.  I 
shall  (1)  support  adequate  funds,  not  only 
to  carry  forward  Its  present  pro^amlng — 
Including  work  In  the  previously  mentioned 
tields — but  also  (2)  support  reconunenda- 
tlons  for  nseded  expansion  of  facilities. 

For  fiscal  year  1963.  the  budget  contains 
about  $3,300,000  for  operation  of  the  Labora- 
tory. In  addition,  efforts  will  be  made  to 
obtain  approval  of  additional  funds  for  the 
needed  axpanalon  of  the  facilities  Involv- 
ing a  3-7«ar.  $10  million  program,  with  a 
flrst-yesLT  appropriation  amount  of  $4  mil- 
ium. 


Admittedly,  this  Is  a  substantial  amount 
of  money  for  forest  research.  Oonaequently. 
we  must  sak  the  question:  Is  It  Justtflsd? 
In  my  judgment — yes.  Why?  For  the  fol- 
loivlng  reasoD:  According  to  expert  computa- 
tions, there  Is  about  a  $70  return  fur  each 
dollar  Invested  for  forest  producu  researcli 
To  me.  this  represents  a  good  Investmenr 
For  tl*ese  reasons,  then,  I  am  supporting  ef- 
forts to  carry  forward — and  as  necessary  X  i 
expand — the  work  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  at  Mudlson.  Wis  As  this  can  b<> 
done.  It  win  be  of  tremendous  sl^nl Meant  e 
to  our  forest  and  forest  products  industricK. 
the  thousands  of  people  employed:  the  busi- 
ness and  services  dependent  upon  tlie  bu>  - 
\nn  power  of  workers  In  the  industry:  .i:k1 
the  vast  number  of  people.  IncludlnR  Amer- 
ica's homeowners,  as  aell  as  many  other  In- 
dustries who  benefit  from  the  work  of  the 
Lab^jratory. 


Which  Road  for  Transportation:  Priyate 
Maaafement  or  ? — Pari  No.  3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PXNM8TI.VAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Tuesday,  Febniary  20.  1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
nine-part  scries  of  interviews.  Traffic 
World,  a  transportation  news  magazine. 
haa  published  the  views  of  a  number  of 
well-tnown  figures  concerned  with  the 
growing  problems  confrontinR  our  Na- 
tion's transportation  companies.  In  this, 
the  third  in  the  series.  Senator  Warren 
G.  Magnuson,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  expresses  his 
Ideas.  The  interview  follows: 
Irvrravrrw  3 

(Senator  Waxxxj*  O.  Macnuson.  of  Wash- 
ington, chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  has  often  publicly  expressed  his 
concern  with  many  facets  of  the  situation  In 
which  transportation,  under  reijulatlon.  finds 
Itself  He  has  luid  long  experience  on  the 
committee  and  In  Congress  In  dealing  with 
transportation.  His  answers  to  the  questions 
posed  deserve  cartful  consideration  ) 

In  the  last  20  years  there  have  been  blll^. 
Introduced  In  Congress  which,  to  one  degree 
or  another,  would  give  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  authority  over  the  In- 
dependent agencies  created  by  Congress 
What  Is  the  explanation  fur  this  tendency 
on  the  part  of  Members  of  Congress  to  make 
over   their   authority   to    the    Executive? 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  premise  that  Con- 
gress Is  making  over  authority  to  the  Execu- 
tive In  the  administrative  agency  field 
I'hese  agencies  are  arms  of  the  Cungre^M  de- 
signed to  decide  matters  which  require  a 
little  more  experience  and  flexibility  than 
the  Congress  can  give  to  any  particular  prob- 
lem. Sometimes  laws  are  Introduced  that 
lcx)k  tow.ird  making  the  agencies  more  re- 
sponsive to  an  overall  executive  prograni 
but  these  have  never  fared  too  well. 

Basically.  Congress  haa  two  controls  over 
the  agencies  which  will  never  be  lessened 
(1)  There  Is  the  Jurisdiction  to  write  tlie 
substantive  luws  which  are  to  be  applied, 
and  (2)  there  Is  legislative  oversight  which 
U  the  power  to  exajnlne  every  aspect  of  the 
agency's  work  and  change  whatever  Is  not 
satisfactory  to  the  Congress.  It  Is  this  Utter 
control— legislative  oversight  -which  Wood- 
row  Wilson  called  Congress'  must  Important 
function. 


There  has  been  some  experience,  as  of  now, 
with  Independent  ageoclas  for  which  the 
Chairmen  have  been  appointed  by  tba  Presi- 
dent. Is  there  any  evUtonoe  that  soeh  ap- 
poiutmentB  have  actually  made  any  differ- 
ence in  agency  procedure  or  laeMced  the 
criticism  of  delay  or  Inefficiency? 

The  Presidential  appointment  of  Uke  Chair- 
man of  an  agency  has  been  helpful  In  some 
cases  Ttte  C'^ntrallzatlon  of  authority  and 
responribll.ty  In  one  person  Is  more  Im- 
purtant  In  this  area  of  the  administrative 
l.ig  than  the  fact  that  the  President  ap- 
points him.  Today  we  have  a  altuatlon  of 
^re  Iter  di  lay  In  the  agencies  than  ever  be- 
t  >ro  deopite  the  fact  that  most  Chairmen 
are  appointed.  This  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  heart  of  the  problem  Ilea  In 
the  division  vt  Uie  work  within  the  par- 
llcu.ar  agency  and  requires  a  separation  of 
the  aUminUirstJve  and  housekeeping  work 
Irom    the  decisionmaking  process. 

Ci>mmg  to  the  present.  A  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate would  give  the  President  power  to  re- 
move a  member  of  an  Independent  agency 
w  lio  was  frustrating  "  the  President's  pro- 
gr^n  Would  not  passage  of  such  a  bill 
represent  an  abandonment  by  CoagrMS  of 
a  vital  p<irt  of  its  power  to  create  such 
agi'.nciea  and   to  set   the  policies  they  must 

Pa^.IsT  r  UiU  bill  would  be  Uke  giving 
tlie  President  an  Item  veto,  Congreas  might 
Ju.;t  ;is  well  f'  Id  up  shop  go  home  and  let 
the  K.xecutive  run  the  country.  The  praaenc 
Kt  iiidard  for  removal  of  agency  mambers — 
neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  oSca— 
h.is  r.irelv  been  used  but  Is  adequate  to  pro- 
tect ttie  public 

,\s  the  quosilon  recognizes.  Congress  has 
the  duty  und  the  right  to  create  the  agency. 
write  lU  laws,  and  make  certain  the  laws 
are  carried  out  as  written  If  the  President's 
pr'H^am  Is  being  frustrated,  he  can  come  to 
the  Congress  and  ask  that  the  laws  be 
changed.  Roosevelt  did  this  when  he  was 
In  office.  And.  on  occasion,  when  the  Con- 
gress was  not  sympathetic,  he  went  to  the 
people  to  create  a  popular  demand  for  cer- 
tain changea. 

Should  the  Reorganization  Act  be  amended 
BO  that  It  would  be  clear  that  reorganiza- 
tion plans  submitted  to  Congr—  by  the 
Prealdent  must  deal  only  with  agande*  In 
the  executive  branch  or  with  eaeeutlve 
duties  which  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  place 
In  the  Independent  agencies? 

The  Reorganisation  Act  has  as  Ita  only  pur- 
pose the  granting  to  the  Executive  of  the 
right  to  submit  plans  recommending  struc- 
tural changea  In  the  agencies  and  dep-xrt- 
ments.  This  Is  a  limited  area  and  on;  that 
Congress  watches  carefully  so  that  the  par- 
ticular plan  does  not  go  too  far.  As  hap- 
pened In  this  Congress,  whenever  a  majority 
of  either  House  thought  the  plan  reached 
into  an  area  of  congressional  prerogative,  the 
plan  was  defeated. 

The  advantage  of  continuing  the  act  as  It 
now  stands  Is  that  the  submission  of  a  par- 
ticular plan  overcomes  Inertia  and  gets  the 
pot  boiling  untU  needed  corrections  are 
made  For  example,  the  FCC  (Federal  Co«n- 
munlcatlons  Commission)  plan  was  defeated 
this  year  but  legislation  was  introduced  and 
has  almost  been  enacted  along  the  lines  of 
the  plan  submitted. 

Is  there  any  validity  In  the  suggestion 
that  the  antitrust  laws  could  be  substituted 
In  the  field  of  transportation  for  the  pres- 
ent regulatory  scheme? 

A  few  years  ago  this  would  have  been 
treated  as  a  wild-eyed  suggestion.  Now. 
however,  aa  the  Inconsistent  pattern  of  our 
regulation  Is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent, the  suggestion  that  we  repeal  rate 
regulation  and  substitute  the  antitrust  laws 
requires   some   serious   consideration. 

Extensive  hearings  before  my  committee 
have  revealed  that  private  transportation 
plus    what  were   thought   to    be  minor  sx- 


emptlons  now  account  for  about  70  percent 
of  our  total  transportation.  Regulated 
common  carriage,  which  is  the  guts  of  ouir 
national  transportation  system.  Is  deteriorat- 
ing at  a  rapid  pace;  In  a  few  years  It  may  be 
nonexistent. 

Like  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  our  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  does  not  spread  the 
burden  bf  regulation  equally — there  are  a 
lot  of  holes  In  the  fabric.  And  the  question 
we  are  beginning  to  face  Is  whether  everyone 
or  no  one  should  be  subject  to  regulation 
on  an  equal  basis. 

It  should  be  added  that  substitution  of 
the  antitrust  laws  would  have  to  be  supple- 
mented with  other  provisions.  For  exam- 
ple, some  thought  would  have  to  be  given 
to  modifying  or  repealing  the  Reed-Bul- 
wlnkle  Act  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  ap- 
plying Robinson-Putm.kn  principles  to 
tra  nsp<  jr  tatlun . 

A.wumlng  that  the  present  b;islc  regula- 
tory scheme  Is  to  be  continued,  can  It  be 
rolled  back  In  any  way  to  give  a  larger  area 
for  the  exercise  of  managerial  discretion  and 
still  protect  the  public  Interest? 

Not  until  two  things  occur:  (1)  The  bur- 
den and  benefits  of  regulation  are  spread 
evenly  over  the  whole  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  (2)  sufficient  information  Is  avail- 
able to  each  manager  of  transportation  re- 
sources so  that  his  decisions  can  be  based 
on  fact.  I  have  complete  confidence  In  our 
economic  philosophy  and  the  Judgment  of 
our  men.  These  have  brought  us  a  long  way 
In  a  few  years.  For  example,  ours  Is  the 
only  country  that  can  boast  a  privately 
owned  system  by  all  modes. 

Rational  dedalons  cannot  be  based  on  a 
series  of  unknowns.  Give  a  man  enough  in- 
formation and  decisions  made  for  private 
gain  will  Improve  our  whole  economy.  Of 
course,  there  will  have  to  be  someone  to 
guard  the  pubUc  against  excesses  but  pos- 
sibly not  to  the  extent  we  know  the  scope 
of  regulation  today. 

Should  some  thought  be  given,  now,  to  ad- 
JuaUng  the  compeUUve  altuaUon  as  between 
the  railroads  and  the  water  carriers,  air  car- 
riers, and  motor  carriers  which  use  fed- 
erally supported  facilities  and.  for  the  fu- 
ture, as  between  the  air  carriers  and  the 
motor  carriers  of  property? 

The  question  really  poaes  two  problems: 
( 1 )  The  almost  eternal  battle  between  modes 
as  to  who  gets  the  most  Oovemment  aid 
and  what  should  be  done  about  It  in  com- 
petiUve  ratemaklng,  and  (2)  as  air  carriers 
through  advancing  technology  begin  to  lower 
their  coeu  to  a  point  competitive  with  Kur- 
f»c«  transportation,  how  Is  rate  competition 
to  be  handled?  The  first  problem  has  been 
the  subject  of  continuing  study  and  con- 
troversy aa  the  need  for  revenues  from  our 
public  resources  Increases.  What  It  bolls 
down  to  Is  that  no  noode  really  wants  to 
avoid  paying  for  the  use  of  public  faclUUes. 
Including  rights-of-way.  But  since  compe- 
tition Is  in  a  delicate  balance  between  each 
form,  a  user  charge  cannot  equitably  be 
Imposed  unless  there  Is  a  contemporaneous 
adjustment  In  the  rate  levels  throughout 
the  system. 

Insofar  as  air  freight  competition  with 
surface  carriers,  the  agencies  and  the  in- 
dustries are  Juat  beginning  to  grapple  with 
the  problem.  There  are  certain  points  of 
contact  between  them  as  in  the  matter  of 
through  routes  and  Joint  rates.  Since  there 
la  a  mechanism  for  a  combination  of  the 
agencies  In  secUon  1003  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  to  work  out  these  problems,  it 
should  be  used.  Once  a  tradition  of  co- 
operaUve  settlement  of  the  issues  U  estab- 
ilahed.  large  strides  can  be  made  toward 
a  competitive  balance. 

From  the  standpoint  of  service  to  the  en- 
tire public,  the  common  carrier  represents 
the  mode  which  has  emerged  under  the  free 
enterprise  system,  and  many  In  Important 
poaltlons  have  said   that.  If  free  enterprise 


In  the  field  of  transportation  Is  lost,  it  will 
be  lost  in  other  areas  of  the  economy.  What 
steps,  in  principle,  could  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve free  enterprise  in  transportation? 

America's  modified  version  of  free  enter- 
prise in  transportation  will  be  preserved  so 
long  as  our  transportation  resources  can 
serve  the  broad  public  Interest  and  at  the 
same  time  attract  private  Investment.  At 
the  heart  of  our  transportation  system  and 
philosophy  is  the  common  carrier  which 
serves  shippers  large,  small,  and  wherever 
located  without  discrimination  or  preference. 
Steps  to  preserve  free  enterprise,  then,  must 
be  steps  to  preserve  the  common  carrier. 

In  my  answer  to  an  earlier  question,  I 
suggested  how  consideration  will  have  to  be 
given  by  the  Congress  to  broadening  the 
regulatory  fabric  so  that  all  public  trans- 
portation is  put  on  an  equal  competitive 
basis  in  this  respect.  Added  emphasis  will 
have  to  be  given  to  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting laws  against  the  Illegal  operator.  A 
third  and  vital  step  should  be  a  study  in 
depth  of  transportation  with  particular  at- 
tention given  to  the  cost  characteristics  of 
each  form.  Transportation  decisions  affect- 
ing the  size  of  plant,  the  rate  to  publish, 
the  mode  to  use — each  has  to  be  the  rational 
result  of  an  analysis  of  reliable  information. 

Two  other  areas  of  prospective  effort  are 
less  dramatic  but  require  attention.  The 
first  is  the  heavy  load  of  paperwork  imposed 
on  Interstate  carriage.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  industry  is  collaborating  on  a  va- 
riety of  fronts  with  this  problem,  including 
a  study  of  electronic  data  processors. 

Finally.  State,  local,  and  even  some  Fed- 
eral taxes  fall  more  heavily  on  transporta- 
tion than  on  many  other  business  resources. 
Our  transportation  industry  will  continue 
to  pay  its  way  but  some  reasonable  ground 
rules  have  to  be  developed. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  offered  which 
would  permit  single  ownership  of  multiple 
modes  of  transportation  as  a  means  of  co- 
ordinating the  various  modes.  Is  the  view 
that  the  only  true  coordination  would  come 
from  common  ownership  of  end-to-end 
modes  a  valid  one? 

Coordinated  carriage  over  different  modes 
will  provide  the  public  the  most  efficient 
and  lowest  cost  transportation.  This  is  a 
common  goal.  But  it  is  my  Judgment  that 
we  should  exhaust  every  possible  avenue 
for  voluntary  attainment  oi  this  objective 
with  Independent  modes  before  resorting  to 
the  experiment  of  single  ownership.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  convincing  evidence  which 
eliminates  the  possibility  of  achieving 
through  service  by  several  modes  under  our 
present  laws. 

Difflcult  problems  are  presented  in  sched- 
uling and  divisions  of  rates,  but  the  Com- 
mlaslon  haa  not  been  sufficiently  aggressive 
in  this  area  nor  has  the  Industry  been  co- 
operative within  Itself.  It  is  almost  axio- 
matic in  our  society  that  the  public  gets 
what  the  public  demands.  We  are  getting 
to  the  point  in  the  field  of  transportation 
coordination  where  this  axiom  will  apply. 
Hopefully,  this  can  come  with  industry  co- 
operation before  we  incur  the  well-known 
social  and  economic  risks  of  single  owner- 
ship. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  coming  of 
containerized  service  will  facilitate  efforts  in 
this  field.  One  of  the  difficulties  has  l>een 
the  cost  of  handling  at  a  transfer  point, 
particularly  with  break-bulk  freight,  but  this 
Is  now  dramatically  reduced. 

Does  the  "piggyback"  system,  with  Inde- 
pendent motor  carriers  delivering  the  con- 
tainer at  one  end  of  t^e  rail,  water  or  air 
haul,  and  the  same  or  another  independent 
motor  carrier  making  delivery  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  rail,  water,  or  air  haul,  hold 
the  germ  for  future  sound  development  of 
competing  systems  of  transportation? 

It's  a  little  too  early  in  its  infancy  to  as- 
certain and  evaluate  all  the  implications  of 


"piggyback."  Certainly,  at  thU  point  ol 
time,  the  neat  situation  posed  in  the  ques- 
tion has  been  expanded  by  the  recent  ICC 
decision  upholding  plans  HZ  and  IV  rates. 
Instead  of  an  independent  truck  or  an  in- 
dependent railroad.  It  eould  be  a  freight  for- 
warder using  a  leased  truck  on  bis  own  flat- 
car.  This  much  can  safely  be  said  now: 
"Piggyback"  as  one  form  of  containerizatlon 
will  promote  single  unit  movement  over  mul- 
tiple mode;  due  to  the  ease  of  transfer. 
Whether  this  will  lead  to  S3rstems  of  trans- 
portation or  whether  we  even  want  such 
systems  Is  another  question. 


House  RcsolntioB  530 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  H.  DOMINICK 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1962 

Mr.  DOMINICK.,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
announcement  has  been  made  that  to- 
morrow we  shall  take  up  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  530)  disapproving  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1962,  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing.  As  the  sponsor  of 
House  Resolution  531,  an  identical  reso- 
lution to  the  one  being  brought  before 
us  tomorrow,  I  should  like  to  state  for 
the  record  some  of  the  glaring  fallacies 
which  have  been  used  by  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  which  would  have  established 
this  Cabinet  level  Department,  and  are 
now  being  repeated  by  the  sappoiten  of 
the  plan  to  establish  this  Department 
through  Executive  order. 

Great  stress  has  been  placed  by  the 
proponents  and  by  witnesses  before  our 
committees  on  the  number  of  i>eople  who 
today  live  in  cities.  Their  estimates, 
percentagewise,  range  from  70  percent 
upward,  but  their  estimates  are  not  sub- 
stantiated by  the  UJ5.  Census  Bureau 
whose  statistics  show  that  according  to 
the  ofiQcial  census  of  1960,  less  than  one- 
third  of  our  population  lives  in  areas 
which  are  defined  as  "urban."  The 
actual  number  in  1960  was  58,714,587 
persons,  or  32.9  percent  of  our  total  pop- 
ulation. Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the 
proponents  of  the  creation  of  this  De- 
partment either  have  grossly  overstated 
the  statistics,  or  else  they  have  vastly 
broadened  the  definition  of  an  urban 
area.  There  is  strong  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  they  have  in  fact  done  the 
latter;  however,  again  the  ofBcial  census 
statistics  show  that  even  by  stretching 
the  definition  to  include  all  persons  living 
in  both  urban  and  suburban  areas,  the 
total  would  reach  only  53.2  percent  of  our 
entire  population — still  considerably  less 
than  the  percentage  claimed  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  reorganization  plan. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  reach  a  level  of 
70  percent  or  more,  the  definition  had  to 
be  changed  to  include  more  people  in  the 
urban  classification.  The  language  of 
the  bill  shows  how  broad  that  definition 
was  made:  "Por  the  purpoMS  of  this  act, 
the  terms  'urban  areas'  and  *tirb«n  com- 
mimities'  are  intended  to  include  all 
communities,  regardless  of  tixe,  whether 
incorporated  or  unincorporated."    This 
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laoffuace  la  all  inclusive.  With  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  Isolated  hermit's 
cabin  or  a  trapper's  lodge,  no  place  of 
habitation  could  escape  the  Jurisdiction 
of  this  proposed  Department  so  long  as 
one  house  Is  in  sight  of  another. 

Furthermore,  I  submit  that  the  con- 
tention that  the  sole  purpose  In  creating 
this  Department  is  to  "more  efflciently 
and  effectively  organize  housing  and 
urban  functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment" is  equally  fallacious.  If  this  in- 
deed were  the  purpose,  why  were  the 
Veterans"  Administration  and  the  Fed- 
erjj  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  housing 
programs  not  included?  They  total  over 
70  percent  of  these  Government  pro- 
grams. Puiaily.  we  shall  be  told  that 
our  cities  are  demanding  this  so-called 
equal  voice  in  Federal  deliberations. 
Which  cities?  Certainly  not  the  largest 
city  in  my  State  of  Colorado.  I  have 
received  a  telegram  from  the  mayor  of 
our  largest  city.  Denver,  which  I  In- 
clude in  the  Record; 

Dkmvxb,  Colo  . 

February  19.   1962 
Representative  Prrn  Dominick. 
House  of  Representatives. 
WoMKington.  D  C  : 

We  object  to  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  aa  providing  the  wrong  aolu- 
tlon  to  a  problem  not  clearly  defined.  Its 
creation  would  be  only  an  appeasement  move 
to  apologize  for  failure  of  local  people  and 
local  leaders  to  recognize  and  solve  their 
own  problems.  It  would  build  another  level 
of  bureaucracy  between  the  cities  and  Ked- 
eraJ  agencies  now  assigned  responsibility  for 
assisting  them.  May  threaten  programs  al- 
ready working  well.  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  would  at  best  be  only  a  temporary 
paUlatlve.  Overall  problem  definition  should 
come  first,  then  education  of  population  to 
solve  own  problems  with  cooperation  that  Is 
now  available  and  Is  being  extended  effec- 
tively   by   existing   agencies. 

Dick  BATmrroN. 
\  Mayor,  City  of  Denver 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  Dick  Batter- 
ton  that  creation  of  this  Department  is 
the  wrong  solution,  and  that  its  creation 
would  serve  only  as  a  move  to  apologize 
for  the  failure  of  local  people  and  local 
leadership  to  properly  define  their  in- 
dividual problems  and  then  make  use  of 
the  existing  programs  of  Federal-State- 
local  cooperation  which  are  working 
well.  We  should  do  well  to  pay  heed  to 
his  remarks  which  are  based  on  experi- 
ence 


As  Libcrty-Loyinf,  Seniible,  Free-Born 
AmericaBS,  We  Can  and  Matt  Solve 
Onr  Farm  Problem  Without  Compai- 
•ion.  Fines,  and  Jail  Sentences 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1962 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  order 
to  raise  the  farm  income  to  a  proper, 
stable  level,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
farm  bill  must  be  made  law  to  speedily 
reduce  the  price-depressing   and  costly 


surpluses,  which  can  be  done  and  must 
be  done  without  compulsion,  unnecessary 
Federal  controls,  fines,  and  Jail  sentences 
such  as  are  specifically  provided  and 
spelled  out  in  the  106- page  bill  recently 
sent  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, all  of  which  can  be  avoided  as 
I  shall  explain  later  in  my  n^marks. 

By  making  a  full,  fair  .stu^  of  the  ad- 
ministration's farm  bill  you  ^^11  find  it  Is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  patched- 
up  version  of  old.  ineffective  and  costly 
farm  bills  of  bygone  days,  but  with  added 
controls  and  p)enalties 

Also,  you  will  find  thai  the  srtatr.^t 
benefit  provided  in  the  bill  will  accrue  to 
the  large  landholders  who  have  been 
most  responsible  for  the  pilinK  up  of  our 
hUKe  surpluses  of  Kiaiii-s  in  CCC  biii.s 
scattered  all  over  the  Grain  Belt  of  the 
United  States  of  America  while  the 
farmers  who  for  many  years  pa.st  have 
conserved  their  soil  by  practicins:  proper 
land  use  and  crop  rotation  will  derive 
little  or  no  benefiUs  from  the  bill  if  made 
law  m  Its  present  form.  I  am  surt  I  need 
not  elaborate  further  on  that  point,  as  a 
cursory  reading  of  the  bill  will  prove  the 
correctness  of  my  statement 

Hence,  we  see  here  another  step  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  our  family-Mzed 
farm,  to  which  I  will  not  be  a  party,  for 
they  are  the  backbone  of  our  farm  econ- 
omy and.  in  fact,  our  national  economy, 
as  is  farming  as  a  whole 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  a  .sad  day  for 
America  if  ever  our  farmers  cease  to  be 
free  by  placing  them  in  a  Federal  strait- 
jacket  or  by  the  elimination  of  the  small 
or  medium  family-sized  farms  Look  the 
world  over  and  you  will  find  in  every  na- 
tion where  all  or  most  of  the  land  is 
owned  by  great  and  powerful  land  bar- 
ons, there  you  will  find  without  exception 
discontent,  hunger,  and  revolutions. 
That  must  never  happen  to  America, 
but  it  will,  just  as  surely  as  darkness 
follows  the  light  of  day.  unless  we  make 
an  about-face  and  away  from  centralized 
Kovernment  on  many  fronts 

Far  too  few  Americans  understand  the 
value  to  every  citizen  in  our  land  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  prosperous  agriculture 
To  understand  that  value,  one  must  know- 
that  all  our  new  wealth  springs  year 
after  year  from  mother  earth  in  the 
form  of  all  kinds  of  crops  grown  on  the 
surface  of  mother  earth,  dug  or  pumped 
out  from  under  the  surface  of  mother 
earth  or  fished  out  of  the  waters  of 
mother  earth.  Therein  we  find  all  our 
raw  materials,  from  which  our  entire 
economy  is  generated  for  the  very  sim- 
ple reason  that  every  employed  American 
is  employed  in  producing,  transporting, 
processing,  manufacturinc  marketing 
or  usint?.  in  one  form  or  another,  the 
raw  product  or  the  finished  product. 

The  United  States  is  blessed  with  a 
far  greater  supply  of  raw  products  than 
any  other  nation  on  earth,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  even  thouKh  we 
have  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation, and  because  of  our  competitive 
free  enterprise  system  of  government, 
we  have  until  recently  done  over  60  per- 
cent of  the  world's  dollar  business. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  see  clearly 
the  danger  signals  appearing  on  the 
horizon,    in   most  every  direction,    due 


mainly  to  our  reckless,  wasteful  spend- 
ing spree  over  the  past  three  decade*, 
to  the  end  that  our  American  dollar  is 
losing  its  popularity  all  over  the  world, 
except  of  course,  as  a  handouts  called 
forelKn  aid.  As  proof,  our  gold  stock  at 
Fort  Knox  has  diminished  almost  50 
p.-rcent  durint:  the  last  10  years. 

The  financiers.  Importers  and  export- 
ers of  every  foreipn  nation  know  only  too 
well  the  condition  of  our  U.S.  Treasury. 
Hencf  many  nations  who  sell  us  goods 
have  for  years,  and  are  yet  demanding 
k-'uld  inste.^d  of  dollars  in  payment  for 
f  heir  «oods  They  know  as  we  know  that 
the  PYderal  debt  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  is  Kreater  than  the  debt  of  all 
the  other  nations  on  earth  combined  and 
s'l'l  climbin^'  Can  you  blame  them  for 
demanding'  gold?  They  know  we  are 
travelin«  full  .speed  ahead  to  the  day 
when  our  dollar  will  he  greatly  depre- 
ciated Ju.st  as  every  school  child  should 
know  bv  now 

Kui  fellow  Amerii-ans,  all  is  not  yet 
I'vst  If  you  will  demand  of  your  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  stop  spending 
your  tax  dollars  for  any  and  all  unnec- 
fssary  purposes  and  programs  demanded 
by  the  President  and  his  party  in  con- 
trol of  Congress. 

Now.  back  to  the  farm  problem  and  to 
explain  how  billions  of  dollars  can  be 
.>^ave<l.  while  at  the  same  time  bringing 
reater  income  to  our  farmers,  which 
materially  and  beneficially  effects  our 
entire  econi^my  and  hence,  the  welfare 
of  every  American 

First,  we  mu.st  consider  and  know  the 
facus  that  records  and  statistics  prove 
conclusively  whicli  are,  that  when  our 
farmer's  dollar  is  worth  100  cents  In  pur- 
chasing power,  our  farmers  buy  a  frac- 
tion over  twice  as  many  dollars  worth 
of  manufactured  goods  year  after  year 
than  do  the  rest  of  us  on  an  average. 
This  l.s  understandable  since  farmers  In 
this  day  and  age  must  buy  costly  tractors, 
trucks,  a  full  line  of  farm  machinery, 
woven  wire,  steel  and  wood  posts  and 
buildini?  material  for  not  only  a  dwelling 
house,  but  also  for  bams,  hog  and  chick- 
en houses,  granaries,  comcribs,  machine 
sheds,  and  so  forth,  which  means  dollars 
in  the  pockets  of  every  American  in 
every  walk  of  life  from  the  corner  grocer 
to  the  factory  and  mill  wage  earner. 

Surely,  Mr  Speaker.  I  need  not  elab- 
orate further  to  prove  that  the  welfare 
of  our  entire  Nation  Is  greatly  dependent 
on  the  welfare  of  our  farmers. 

Records  also  prove  conclusively  that 
from  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  to  this 
day  our  farmer's  dollar  has  been  worth 
only  on  an  average  of  82  cents  in  pur- 
chasing power  Small  wonder  then  that 
our  farmers  as  a  whole  have  been  In  a 
cost-price  squeeze  almost  constantly 
during  these  10  past  years,  which  was 
triggered  to  a  marked  degree  In  1951 
when  Mr.  Mike  DeSalle,  then  Director  of 
the  OfDce  of  Price  Control,  rolled  back 
cattle  prices  10  percent  and  would  have 
rolled  them  back  another  8  percent  had 
not  Congress  stopped  him.  The  rollback 
of  cattle  prices  had  the  effect  of  rolling 
back  the  entire  farm  income.  Look  at 
the  records 

That  is  all  water  over  the  dam.  Now 
we  must  put  our  shoulders  to  the  Im- 
portant task  of  properly  and  efTecUvely 
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reducing  the  price -depressing  farm 
surpluses,  especially  the  grain  and  corn 
surpluses,  in  order  to  materially  raise 
our  farmer's  income,  which  must  be  done 
the  American,  commonsense,  business 
way,  and  without  coercion  and  unneces- 
sary Federal  controls  and  penalties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  even  ii\f er  that  to  solve 
the  farm  problem  our  farmers  must  be 
subjected  to  stringent  Federal  controls, 
flneid  and  even  jailed,  in  order  to  solve 
the  farm  problem,  is  a  rank  insult  to  our 
farmers  and  their  families. 

Had  the  Congress  during  the  last  ses- 
.sion  adopted  the  substitute  to  the  1961 
feed  grain  bill,  which  nine  Members,  in- 
cluding myself,  from  some  of  the  largest 
com  and  grain  producing  districts  in- 
troduced, we  would  by  now  be  1  year 
closer  to  the  solution  of  the  farm  prob- 
lem for  farm  income  as  a  whole  would  by 
now  be  on  a  higher  level,  and  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  needless  Federal  expenses 
would  have  t>een  saved. 

Here  is  an  analysis  of  our  bill  which 
we  will  again  Introduce  at  the  proper 
time  during  this  session  of  Congress,  and 
we  invite  other  Members  to  join  us  re- 
gardless of  party  and  place  of  residence. 

Our  bill  Ls  short,  concise,  and  to  the 
point.  It  provides  for  liberal  payments 
in  kind  for  reducing  com  and  small  grain 
acres  below  the  average  acres  of  the  past 
2  previous  years.  For  such  reduction  the 
farmer  will  receive  a  Government  cer- 
tificate entitling  him  to  take  80  percent 
of  the  amount  of  corn  or  small  grain 
raised  on  his  reduced  acres  of  the  aver- 


age yield  on  such  acres  during  the  past  2 
years,  or  he  can  sell  his  certificate  to  a 
neighbor,  grain  dealer,  or  to  anyone  ex- 
cept back  to  Uncle  Sam.  In  any  event, 
the  grain  will  be  taken  out  of  Govern- 
ment siu-plus  storage  and  gone  forever. 

The  purpose  of  allowing  Just  80  per- 
cent payment-in-kind  is  to  reduce  by  the 
other  20  percent  the  amount  of  corn  and 
grain  available  for  feed  in  order  to  hold 
down  the  available  supply  of  feed  so  as 
to  increase  the  market  price  of  such 
feeds  and  in  turn  the  price  of  livestock 
and  poultry.  I  shall  recommend  to  the 
cosponsors  of  our  bill  that  grazing  be 
permitted  on  the  idled  acres.  I  shall  also 
recommend  that  to  be  in  compliance  to 
be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  provided 
in  the  act,  the  farmer  will  be  required 
to  put  in  the  program  not  less  than  10 
percent  nor  more  than  33  V3  percent  of 
the  last  2  years'  average  acreage  in  such 
crops. 

Our  bill  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
regularly  established  payment  for  soil 
conservation  practices  on  any  farm. 
Such  farmers  will  profit  proportionate- 
ly with  all  farmers  from  the  Increased 
prices  of  all  farm  products  which  the 
passage  of  our  bill  is  bound  to  bring 
about  and  soon  after  the  law  would  go 
Into  effect.  That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
most  essential  provision  of  our  bill  in  a 
nutshell 

I  have  explained  our  bill  to  many 
farmers  in  the  district  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  in  Congress,  and  without  a 
single  exception,  after  they  fully  under- 
stand our  bill  they  have  voiced  their  full 


approval.  A  fanner  can  easily  figure 
wittiout  pencil  and  paper  that  If  his  aver- 
age yield  of  com.  for  example,  for  the 
past  2  years,  was  70  bushels  per  acre,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  our  bill  he  would 
receive  56  bushels  in  kind— (rf  high  feed 
value,  or  more  bushels  of  com  of  lower 
f tied  value — from  CCC  smpluses  for  every 
idled  acre  which  he  can  take  and  use 
himself,  or  sell  the  certificate  for  at  least 
the  prevailing  market  price,  which  would 
by  that  time  have  incrc^gised,  by  the  simple 
fact  that  the  price-depressing  surplus 
would  then  be  in  the  process  of  being 
materially  reduced.  That  bting  a  fact 
which  is  bovmd  to  take  place  and  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  due  to  the  dollar  induce- 
ment provide  in  our  bill,  aufflcient  ccxa- 
pliance  will  be  no  problem.  Our  farm- 
ers will  remain  free  and  indepeztdent  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own  labors.  The 
billions  of  bushels  of  grain  in  Govern- 
ment storage  belongs  to  you,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Am«ican.  It  is  all  paid  tar  with 
your  tax  dollars.  Who  among  us  dares 
say  it  shall  not  be  used  to  solve  most  of 
our  farm  problem? 

Let  us  also  be  ever  mindful  of  this 
old  adage  which  holds  Just  as  true  to- 
day as  when  the  words  were  first  spoken, 
"If  our  farmers  are  ever  told  when  and 
what  they  shall  plant  and  reap  we  shall 
soon  want  bread." 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion, 
we  must  plead.  "Speak  up  Americans  for 
you  are  still  the  masters  of  your  own  des- 
tiny, if  you  will  but  use  your  constitu- 
tional inherent  powers,  reserved  to  the 
people." 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdnksdav,  Fehri  ary  21,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Psalm  33:  12:  Blessed  is  the  nation 
whose  God  is  the  Lord. 

Almighty  God,  we  beseech  Thee  to  en- 
dow us  with  reverence  and  humility  as 
we  unite  our  hearts  in  worshiping  Thee 
at  this  noon  hour  of  a  new  day. 

Help  us  to  realiz<;  how  futile  are  all 
our  plans  and  how  vain  all  our  search- 
ings  for  a  nobler  chilization  unless  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  guides  us  in  the  ways  of  truth 
and  righteousness. 

Grant  that  through  holiness  of  life  and 
heroism  of  faith  we  may  gain  a  clearer 
vision  of  the  spiritual  realities  and  re- 
sources which  we  need  for  our  instruc- 
tion and  inspiration. 

May  Thy  divine  will  be  our  law  and 
Thy  love  our  motive  as  we  endeavor  to 
bring  the  character  and  capacities  of  all 
humanity  to  a  richer  and  fuller  develop- 
ment. 

Hear  us  through  tlie  merits  and  media- 
tion and  inspiration. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H3,.  74.  An  act  to  reimburse  the  city  of 
New  York  for  expenditure  of  funds  to  re- 
habilitate Blip  7  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
use  by  the  UjS.  Army; 

H.R.  1375.  An  act  to  provide  tar  the  con- 
reyance  at  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  former  owner  thereof; 

HJl.  4094.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary ot  Agriculture  to  modify  certain  leases 
entered  into  for  the  provision  of  recreation 
facilities  in  reservoir  areas; 

HJl.  8625.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dennis 
H.  O'Grady; 

HJl.  8842.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (h) 
of  section  124  of  the  Agricultural  Enabling 
Amendments  Act  of  1961;  and 

HJl.  9013.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  rice  acreage  history  where  producer 
withdraws  from  the  production  of  rice. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl.  2990.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  the  Ck)urt  of  Claims  to  determine  the 
claim  against  the  United  States  of  Amis  Ck>n- 
structlon  Co.  and  San  Ore  Construction  Co. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

8. 1664.  An  act  tar  the  relief  of  Evangelos 
J.  Marthakls; 

S.  1638.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Felix  Ledina 
Mendoea; 

S.  1841.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Zam- 
betoulla; 


8. 1874.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roland 
Fernando  Iflshutanl; 

S.  1881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  ICaria  La 
Bella: 

S.  2101.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aida  Mary 
Sorlno  Boccalery;  and 

S.  2S33.  An  act  to  amend  the  reqiiirememts 
for  participation  in  the  1963  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. 

The  message  also  announced  that  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  Senator  trom  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnusoii],  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  s4)pointed 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  llSi.  BAXTLrrr] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  Cotton]  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy.  The  Senator  also  appointed 
the  Senator  from  Calif (M-nia  [Mr.  EnglbI 
and  the  SenaUx-  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Casi]  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  had  ^pointed  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  HoLuun)].  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr,  Wn,- 
UAMS],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  D(»D].  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  NEUBERcnat].  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  DwobshakI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Boggs]    to   attend   the  Canada-United 
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states  InterparUamentftry  Oroup  Con- 
ference to  be  held  In  Ottawa.  Canada. 
from  February  2t  to  March  4.  1M2. 


BWSARINa  IN  OP  MEUBKR 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Houae 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
rcadby  theCln-k: 

Fbbkuast  20.  1902. 
TtM  Boncnbla  Um  SrsAXXft. 
House  of  Bepre3*ntatix>es. 

an:  A  osrtlllcate  or  election  In  due  form 
of  Uw  ibowlng  the  election  of  Habold  U. 
Btaw  u  a  BapnaentatlTe-elcct  to  the  87th 
ConciMB  from  the  14th  Congreeelonal  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  (Ul  the 
▼acaney  oauaed  by  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
ahla  Xtoola  C.  Babaut.  baa  been  received  and 
la  on  file  In  thla  offlee. 

Baapactfully  yours. 

Ralph  R.  Robxbts. 
Clerk.  V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  RTAN  of  Michigan  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  Houae  and  took  the  oath  of 
(^Boe. 

DISAPPROVINO      REORGANIZATION 

PUAN    NO.     1     OF    1962— DEPART- 
MENT   OF    URBAN    AFFAIRS    AND 

HOUSING 

Mr.  FASCELLu  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Houae  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  530.  disapproving 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1962;  and, 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
on  the  resolution  may  continue  not  to 
exceed  3  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  MsaduI  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  530,  with 
Mr  0'NBn.L  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  iMr.  Hakris).  The 
Chair  will  count.  [After  counting.) 
Seventy-two  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowinR  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Ron  No.  19] 


Addabbo 

Flood 

Monagan 

Aoluao 

Harrison,  Va. 

O'Konskl 

Baaa,  Tenn 

Hays 

PoweU 

Bennett,  UXch. 

HM>ert 

Seherer 

Batch 

Haffman.  Mich 

SheUey 

BrooDifleld 

Klrwan 

mack 

Celler 

McMillan 

tniman 

Dooley 

Macdonaid 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  O'Neill ,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
House  Resolution  530,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called  when  408  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  House  Resolution  530 
now  before  us  would  disapprove  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  of  1962,  which  wa.s 
transmitted  to  Congres.s  by  the  President 
on  January  30,  1962.  Unless  the  resolu- 
tion is  adopted  by  the  House  within  80 
calendar  days  after  the  plan  is  transmit- 
ted, the  reorganization  plan  would  go 
into  effect  automatically  pursuant  to  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
The  Committee  on  Govenunent  Oper- 
ations believes  that  the  reorganization 
plan  should  be  allowed  to  go  into  effect 
and,  therefore,  has  recommended  that 
House  Resolution  530  be  not  approved. 
Another  way  of  saying  It.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  be :  If  you  are  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  you  would  vote  "no"  on  House 
Resolution  530  If  you  are  opposed  to 
the  reorganization  plan,  you  would  vote 
"yea"  on  House  Resolution  530. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  things  have  been 
said  about  legislation  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing 
and  about  this  reorganization  plan  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  I  am  sure  no  one 
here  would  want  to  play  politics  or  be 
demagogic  about  any  serious  matter 
which  comes  before  this  committee.  I 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  whatever 
Is  .said  on  either  side  Is  said  with  the 
highest  sincerity,  the  highest  motives, 
and  the  highest  purpose,  as  long  as  any 
other  speaker  desiring  to  speak  on  the 
subject  will  give  me  credit  for  having  the 
same  high  motives,  the  same  sincerity, 
and  the  same  high  purpose.  However, 
being  rather  pragmatic  about  certam 
things.  I  would  assume  that  sooner  or 
later,  there  might  develop  a  bolt  be- 
tween the  eyes,  or  one  lower  than  that; 
and  I  would  not  be  averse,  let  me  say,  to 
wrestling  around  a  little  bit  If  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary.  Frankly.  I  would 
rather  not,  because  I  think  that  in  a  logi- 
cal and  reasonable  way  our  differences 
can  be  discussed,  delineated  properly  for 
the  RicoRD,  and  that  each  of  us  can  take 
what  we  know  our  position  is  going  to  be 
on  this  issue. 

The  purpose  of  the  plan,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, ij  to  raise  to  departmental  status 
the  functions  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  so  that  Federal  func- 
tions relating  to  housing  and  urban  af- 
fairs can  have  a  voice  in  the  Cabint-t  and 
be  given  the  proper  weight  and  position 
in  the  overall  position  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  plan  has  the  basic  purpose 
of  providing  in  the  Department  better 
machinery  for  coordinating  and  other- 
wise administering  and  controlling  the 
functions  In  order  to  do  a  better  ex- 
ecutive  job   basically    and   logically      I 


wish  to  advise  that  the  reorganisation 
plan  would  do  one  thing  and  one  thing 
only:  It  would  create  a  new  department 
In  the  executive  branch,  transferring  the 
existing  functions  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Financing  Agency  and  providing 
for  its  administration  in  accordance 
with  sound  principles  already  approved 
by  this  Congress  for  other  executive  de- 
partments. This  would,  therefore,  give 
us  a  line  organization,  which  Is  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  recom- 
mended by  the  Hoover  Commission  for 
executive  departments,  so  that  authority 
would  be  placed  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
new  Department  for  supervision  and 
direction  of  all  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment which  would  l>e  the  functions  of 
the  existing  constituent  agencies  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
This  is  normal  and  logical  and.  as  I  say. 
IS  a  method  of  sound  administration 
that  should  make  for  efficiency  and 
economy,  which  was  the  basic  purpose, 
of  course,  as  we  all  know,  of  the  original 
Hoover  Commission  recommendation. 

Because  of  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  generally  misunderstood  and 
certain  misconceptions  which  have 
arisen.  I  think  It  would  be  wise  to  get 
on  the  RECoiD  what  the  reorganization 
plan,  to  which  House  Resolution  530  ad- 
dresses Itself,  does  not  do 

The  reorganization  plan  would  not  do 
the  following:  It  would  not  authorise 
any  new  function  or  program  whatao- 
cver  I  want  to  emphasize  again,  Mr. 
Chairman  that  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
I  would  not  authorize  any  new  function 
or  program  whatsoever;  that  it  deals 
.strictly  with  the  existing  constituent 
agencies  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency. 

Now,  I  know  that  there  are  some  who 
would  want  to  raise  the  question  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  In  the  future. 
Maybe  it  is  all  right  to  raise  that  ques- 
tion in  reason  and  In  logic,  because  of 
their  own  fears.  I  do  not  want  to  debate 
that  right  now.  but  I  will  say  that  there 
IS  nothing  Inherent  in  the  reorganlzatlcn 
plan  Itself  to  raise  this  question.  Any 
new  programs  or  any  new  projects  which 
might  sometime  Ui  the  future  come  Into 
this  Department  would,  of  course,  have 
to  have  the  judgment  and  sanction  of 
this  Congress. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  future 
re  t  on  the  judgment  and  the  reason  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
will  not  presume  to  make  judgment  to- 
day on  what  any  future  Congress  will 
do  with  respect  to  enlarging  programs 
or  adding  programs  which  may  exlat  now 
or  which  may  exist  in  the  future.  But 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, does  not  authorize  any  new  func- 
tion or  any  new  program  whatsoever. 
Now  does  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
provide  any  additional  funds. 

Obviously,  as  we  all  recognize  and  un- 
derstand, this  would  take  a  separate 
bill,  and  we  are  not  now  considering 
.such  a  bill.  The  matter  that  is  before 
us  today  came  from  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  and  not  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  So  any 
misapprehension  that  may  have  been  let 
loo.se    upon    the    public    that    this   plan 
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would  involve  the  expenditure  of  tre- 
mendous sums  of  money  la  exactly  that — 
that  is,  a  misconception,  because,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  reorganization  plan  does 
not  provide  any  additional  fimds.  Nor 
does  the  reorganization  plan  commit  or 
obligate  the  Congress  in  any  way  to  au- 
thorize any  new  program  or  function. 
This  is  obvious  to  all  of  us  here  who 
are  fully  aware  of  our  responsibilities 
and  our  prerogatives  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  But  unfortunately  some 
people  who  are  opposed  to  this  idea  have 
mistakenly  sought  to  advise  some  of  our 
friends  that  in  some  way,  somehow,  this 
Congress  could  bind  all  future  Con- 
gresses on  new  programing.  It  would 
be  bad  enough,  heaven  knows,  if  the 
thought  had  been  put  forward  that  we 
could  bind  future  Congresses  with  re- 
spect to  existing  programs.  But  I  have 
seen  some  thinking  on  this  legislation, 
which  really  has  no  explanation,  that 
we  in  some  way  in  this  Congress  could 
bind  future  Congresses  on  programs 
that  do  not  yet  even  exist.  I  do  not  have 
to  point  out  how  obviously  fallacious 
and  legally  impossible  that  would  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  reorganization 
plan  would  not  remove  any  authority  or 
control  of  the  Congress  over  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  language  is  explicit 
In  the  reorganization  plan.  We  could 
not.  other  than  by  legislation,  in  any 
way  delegate  any  existing  authority  of 
the  Congress,  or  remove  it  or  diminish 
it  or  modify  it  or  abrogate  it.  This  is 
not  that  kind  of  legislation.  There  is  no 
language  in  the  reorganization  plan 
which  would  do  any  of  those  things. 
Specifically,  it  would  not  in  any  way  di- 
minish, remove,  or  modify  the  authority 
and  control  of  the  Congress  over  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Ooverrunent.  It 
does  not,  Mr.  Chairman — and  this  is  a 
very  important  point  because  I  have 
heard  it  made  so  many  times  with  respect 
to  earlier  proposed  legislation  and  this 
reorganization  plan — I  have  heard  it  in 
the  hearings  before  our  committee  over 
the  many  years  that  our  committee  has 
considered  this  matter — this  reorgani- 
zation plan  does  not  extend  in  the  slight- 
est any  power  or  control  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  want  to  repeat  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  it  is  very  Important.  I  am 
afraid  here  again  a  great  many  people 
around  the  country  have  a  misconception 
of  what  this  reorganization  plan  would 
do.  But  one  of  the  things  it  does  not  do 
Ls  to  extend  in  any  way,  in  the  slightest, 
any  power  or  control  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  any  municipality,  over  any 
county,  or  over  any  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  emphasize  that  state- 
ment because  the  allegation  has  been 
made,  has  been  printed  and  circulated 
around  the  country,  that  this  reorgani- 
zation plan  would  in  some  way  either 
circumvent,  supersede  or  otherwise  in- 
terfere. Intervene,  or  impose  Itself  at  the 
Federal  level  In.  over,  under,  about  a 
municipaUty.  a  county  government  or  a 
State  government.  I  say  without  any 
reservation  whatever,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  matter  of  law,  as  a  matter  of  logic,  as 
a  matter  of  reasonableness,  I  challenge 


any  person  anywhere  to  show  me  the 
language  or  the  law  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  in  any  manner,  shape  or  form, 
does  anjTthlng  to  article  X  of  the  Con- 
stitution dealing  with  States  rights;  that 
it  does  anything  with  respect  to  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  a  municipal- 
ity, which  in  most  cases  is  a  creature  of 
the  State  legislature,  is  chartered  by  it, 
and  exists  at  Its  will;  that  it  does  any- 
thing to  a  county  government,  which  in 
most  cases  is  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  the  State  and  can  only  be  modi- 
fled,  abrogated  or  repealed  by  the  State; 
or  that  it  does  anything  to  the  powers 
of  the  States  as  they  exist  under  our 
constitutional  system. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  made  my  state- 
ment as  a  matter  of  law.  I  have  made 
my  statement  as  a  matter  of  reason  and 
logic.  If  there  is  anything  to  the  con- 
trary in  the  reorganization  plan,  it  will 
be  brought  forth,  I  am  sure,  and  laid 
down  in  the  Rzcord.  But  I  am  here  to 
say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  reorgani- 
zation plan  would  not  in  Itself — nor  is  it 
inherent  in  the  language — do  any  of  the 
things  which  I  have  recently  discussed 
with  respect  to  any  municipality,  county 
government,  or  State  government.  It 
does  not  in  any  way  transfer  any  func- 
tions which  are  not  specifically  itemized 
in  the  reorganization  plan.  These  func- 
tions are  specifically  limited  to  those 
constituent  agencies  and  units  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Chairman. 
that  those  who  oiH;>ose  this  bill  do  so  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  And  it  is  paradoxi- 
cal that  one  group  of  these  people  say 
that  the  plan  is  too  broad  and  gigantic, 
that  it  would  centralize  tremendous 
power,  and  that  it  would  increase  all 
kinds  of  powers  of  government,  none  of 
which  thinks  it  really  does.  Another 
group  says  Uiat  the  plan  is  not  broad 
enough  or  large  enough  because  it  does 
not  encompass  the  home  loan  guarantee 
program  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
that  it  does  not  encompass  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
that  it  does  not  encompass  other  activi- 
ties. That  is  Interesting;  maybe  it  is 
even  logical.  But  I  find  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  those  contradictory  positions, 
as  I  find  It  very  difficult  in  my  own  mind 
to  reconcile  the  fears  which  have  been 
expressed  with  respect  to  what  this  De- 
partment would  do  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  everycme,  including  all  my 
colleagues,  who  have  been  so  far  follow- 
ing me  carefully,  recognize  that  what  I 
am  doing  at  this  point  is  making  the 
basis  for  a  legal  record.  I  think  this  is 
important.  I  think  I  also  made  it  plain, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
question  any  other  reasons  with  respect 
to  what  my  colleagues'  positions  may 
be  on  this  or  any  other  issue.  Thl3$  I 
leave  to  their  Judgment  and  to  their 
ability  and  to  their  integrity.  They  know 
best  how  to  represent  their  respective 
constituencies  and  to  satisfy  their  own 
consciences. 

But,  for  the  legal  record,  I  must  pur- 
sue this  matter  in  the  manner  which  I 
have  because  of  the  many  misconcep- 
tions and  apprehensions  regarding  this 


reorganization  plan  which  I  say.  Mr. 
Chairman,  have  been  very  unfairly 
attributed  to  it.  So  what  I  am  saying 
is  that  it  is  all  right  for  anyone  to  be 
opposed  to  it,  because  reasonable  men 
may  differ  on  almost  any  issue,  and  cer- 
tainly men  may  differ  on  this  issue. 
That  is  where  the  issue  should  be  made 
in  the  Record,  for  reascmable  people.  I 
do  not  believe,  in  other  words,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  issues  should  be  made  in  the 
Record  for  unreasonable  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  refer 
now  to  a  colloquy  we  had  in  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  hearings  on 
this  plan.  Let  me  state  that  this  is  not 
a  recent  matter.  The  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  has  had  this 
matter  tmder  consideration  for  a  good 
many  years.  I  do  not  recall  Just  how 
long  it  has  been,  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  for  at  least  6  years  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  has,  in  one 
form  or  another,  been  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  urban  affairs  and  hous- 
ing and  with  the  question  of  giving 
Cabinet  status  to  this  major  segment  of 
the   economy    and   the   people   of    this 

country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  colloquy  be- 
tween myself  and  a  Mr.  Davis,  a  very 
fine  gentleman  who  testified  before  our 
committee  in  opposition,  mind  you,  to 
the  reorganization  plan.  As  I  recall  it, 
Mr.  Davis  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
This  colloquy  starts  on  page  101  of  the 
transcript.  It  is  not  too  long  a  colloquy. 
I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Record, 
and  I  should  like  to  read  it.  I  will  read 
it  all  so  that  there  will  not  be  any  mis- 
understanding with  respect  to  pulling  a 
part  of  the  transcr^t  out  of  context. 
The  colloquy  is  as  follows : 

Chairman  Dawson.  Mr.  Fascbll,  any  quea- 
tlona? 

Mr.  Fasckll.  Tes,  Mr.  GhaUman,  I  have 
got  a  few. 

Mr.  Davis,  I  think  the  first  thing  we  ovight 
to  clear  up,  and  the  record  ought  to  speak 
for  Itself,  and  that  la  what  the  mayor  said 
with  respect   to  one-stop  servioe — 

And  we  were  referring  to  a  previous 
witness — 

Mr.  Davis.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fascklj..  So  that  we  don't  add  any 
more  towering  Implications  to  this  poor  Uttle 
old  reorganization  plan  that  some  people 
are  trying  to  put  on  It.  What  he  did  say 
exactly  was,  on  page  3 — 

And  here  I  quote  what  the  mayor  said : 

"What  we  small  city  pe<^le  need  is  a  one- 
stop  service  center  In  our  dealings  with  the 
Federal  Government  on  urban  programs." 

Mr.  Fascxlx.  He  did  not  say  thla  reorgani- 
zation plan  was  going  to  give  It  to  them. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  la  by  reading  hU 
testimony  It  is  quite  clear  that  he  under- 
stands that  It  doesn't.  It  doean't  change  his 
opinion  on  what  the  need  la. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  FAacBLL.  I  Just  thotight  in  all  fairness 
you  would  want  to  understand. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you,  air. 

Mr.  Fasckll.  Because  I  know  that  my  able 
colleague  on  the  other  side  la  Just  dying  to 
get  on  the  floor  and  quote  you  as  saying  this 
bin  Is  going  to  be  a  one-stop  service  center, 
like  a  gasoline  station. 

As  I  understand  It,  Mr.  Davis,  on  behalf 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  actually  your 
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feellngB  on  this  matter  are  that  rather  than 
to  achieve  any  adnrtnlstratlTe  etfttleiiuy  In 
vJmb  operatlan  of  theee  progrMna.  what  yoii 
would  r««U7  like  to  do  ta  get  rid  oT  the 
prograou. 

We  were  talking  about  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  and  Pannle 
Mae.  that  Is.  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  the  constituent  agen- 
cies of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 

Continuing  the  colloquy : 

Mr.  Davis.  There  are  certain  progr.\ms 
that  we  are  not  In  accord  with. 

Mr  Fascet-l.  Because  aa  I  recall  prior  tes- 
timony, the  chamber  has  preeented  certain 
recommendations  to  other  legislative  com- 
mittees for  either  the  modification  or  the 
soallng  down  or  the  repeal  of  certain  exlst- 
lag  programs  now. 

Mr.  DAns.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Fasckix.  But  basically  IX  I  gather  the 
Intent  of  what  you  are  saying,  that  you  or 
the  chamber  really  don't  support  grant-Ln- 
ald  programs  at  a  Federal  level  for  any  pur- 
poae,  or  for  very  few  purpoees. 

Ifr.  DavtB.  That  ts  correct. 

Mr.  Fasckx.  So  that  you  are  really  at  odds 
with  the  existing  programs. 

Mr.  Datib.  Of  many  of  the  Federal  grant 
programs  such  as  urban  renewal,  yes. 

Mr.  Fascbll.  Now  are  we  agreed  on  this. 
Mr.  Davis,  that  this  reorganisation  plan, 
which  I  am  sure  you  have  studied  very  care- 
fully, does  not  add  any  new  powers  or 
functions. 

Mr     Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  reemphasize 
that  because  here  again  around  the 
country  certain  misconceptions  have 
arisen  with  respect  to  this  reorganization 
plan.  I  asked  the  direct  question  of  Mr. 
Oarls.  whether  we  were  in  agreement 
that  this  reorganization  plan  did  not 
add  any  new  powers  or  functions,  and 
his  answer  was  "Yes." 

I  am  now  reading  from  page  102  of  the 
transcript  of  hearings  of  the  Committee 
on  Ctovemment  Operations,  which  hear- 
ings were  held  on  February  6,  7.  and  8, 
1962: 

Mr.  Fascxi  l  So  that  In  no  way  can  the 
reorganization  plan  be  said  to  be  in  contra- 
vention of  amendment  No.  10  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  dealing  with  States  rights. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  wouldn't  like  to  admit  that, 
because  this  u  like  asking,  "have  I  stopped 
beating  my  wife?  " 

Mr.  Fasckli..  I  don't  mean  tu  put  the  ques- 
tion in  that  phrase,  but  I  think  we  can  do 
It  without  resort  to  a  great  deal  of  law  or 
technicality  I  think  we  can  do  It  on  the 
basis  of  just  plain  old  c»mnK>n2ense. 

Mr.  Daw.  I  think  the  expansion  of  the 
federal  Oovernment  Into  certain  areas  that 
some  feel  should  be  better  handled  by  the 
State  or  the  local  government,  the  resistance 
to  It  Is  because  of  a  fear  by  some  that  It  Is 
an  Infringement  on  States  rights — 

I  want  to  repeat.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
Mr.  Davis  has  so  candidly  said  here,  and 
that  is  that  he  states  resistance  is  due 
just  to  the  fear  of  some  that  it  would 
infringe  on  States  rights.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  reorganization  plan  as  a 
matter  of  law  that  gives  any  foundation 
or  reason  to  that  fear — 

Mr  Fasctlx  That  maj  be  true  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  legislative  program  that 
the  Congress  is  going  to  enact,  and  the  ques- 
tion would  then  arise  as  to  whether  or  not  It 
infringes  In  any  way  on  the  State's  junsdlc- 
tiun. 


Mr  Davis.  Correct. 
Mr.  FA9CK.L.  Isnt  that  corr«<rt? 
Mr.  Davis.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Fascbx.  But  under  this  reorganisation 
plan,  since  yon  have  no  new  function  or  new 
power,  that  question  doesnt  even  arise,  does 
It? 

Mr.  Davis    That  U  correct. 
Mr   Fasc'ku..  So  then  it  wouldn't  really  be 
quite  fair  In  opposing  this  particular  reor- 
ganization plan  to  say  that  the  plan  would 
Interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  Statefi 

Mr  Davis.  Well,  It  is  the  fear  that  thU 
would,  of  course,  promote  fiu^ther  Federal 
inroads  into  the  area  of  State  reepon«lbilltle« 
As  to  the  pl.in  itself  as  it  is  written.  yc\i  are 
correct. 

Mr.  F*.scEii.  Yini  know  I  might  gu  aloi.g 
T»ilth  you  on  the  fear  as  long  as  yuu  dun  t 
relate  it  to  this  reorganlzAtlon  plan  becau.-*e 
Rctually  what  you  are  saying,  ts  It  not,  is 
that  what  you  are  afraid  of  Is  that  future 
Congresses  of  the  United  States  will  impose 
additional  programs,  and  this  is  what  you 
don't  want. 

I  have  Just  got  a  couple  of  more  quesUons 
In  other  words,  I  am  not  objecting  to  your 
opposition,  you  understand  that,  for  what- 
ever reason  It  may  be,  even  If  it  is  based 
solely  on  fear  or  even  If  It  Is  baaed  solely  on 
the  Idea  that  you  dont  like  it.  I  think  those 
are  valid  reasons.  Fvery  man  is  entitled  to 
his  own  opinion. 

But  I  think  It  Is  only  fair  and  proper  that 
within  good  reason  and  good  judgment  we 
now  are  down  to  the  direct  issues  involved, 
without  trying  to  embellish  them  either  for 
or  against  a  particular  proposal.  t>ecau»«  ob- 
viously I  am  Just  as  sensitive  as  you  are  about 
being  Jumped  on  or  having  my  logic  chal- 
lenged or  my  Judgment  or  my  sincerity  ^ 
my  motivation. 

I  don't  like  it  any  more  than  you  do  I 
am  willing  to  teet  my  logic  and  ray  Judg- 
ment wl^h  any  man  alive  on  any  issue  and 
rise  or  fall  with  that,  If  we  let  It  g<>  that 
way 

I  would  like  to  ask  another  question 
Just  so  we  can  have  a  predicate  for  the 
statement  ao  we  will  have  a  common  under- 
standing. I  got  Webster's  Dictionary  so  I 
wouldn't  be  using  some  other  definition  Uiat 
might  not  be  accepted 

"Socialism:  A  political  and  economic  the- 
ory of  social  organization  based  on  collective 
or  governmental  ownership  and  democratic 
management  of  the  essential  means  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  goods;  also 
a  policy  or  practice  based  on  this  theory," 

What  I  wanted  to  ask  yuu  U  this.  Mr 
Davis.  Is  there  anything  in  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  which  has  to  do  with  the  nation- 
alization of  the  production  or  distribution 
of  goods? 

Mr    Datts    No 

Mr.  Fasckix  Then  it  can't  be  called  ro- 
clallstlc,   can   it? 

Mr,  Davis.  I  think  it  can  be  claimed  that 
the  reorganization  plan  would  contribute 
to  the  further  centralization  of  the  power 
of  government. 

Mr.  Fasckll.  Tou  are  not  Inferring  that 
that  ts  socialism  ^ 

Mr.  Datb.  No  I  am  using  the  term  "cen- 
tralUatlon." 

Now.  going  to  page  104  of  the  tran- 
script: 

Mr  Fasckli..  In  other  words,  you  do  oppose 
the  Idea  of  any  ftirther  power  or  authority 
being  rested  In  the  Central  Government? 

Mr  Davis.  I  think  It  should  be  very  carc- 
fxilly  considered 

Mr  Fascelx    Right. 

Mr.  Davis.  There  may  be  other  powers  that 
properly  shoald  be. 

Mr.  FaaccL.  I  did  not  mean  to  put  wonts 
In  your  mouth,  that  is  not  what  I  meant  at 
all.  I  am  trying  to  make  a  distinction  In 
your  position.  You  are  saying  positively 
that  this  organization  plan  is  not  socialistic 


Mr  Davis.  TTnder  the  terms  of  the  Wvbeter 
definition,  correct 

Mr.  Fabch-i..  If  we  dont  agree  with 
^at 

Mr   Davis.   I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Fasckll.  That  Is  the  reason  I  used  the 
common  deflnlUun. 

Mr  DAVti    Yes. 

Mr  Fasckll  Now.  this  reorganization  plan 
^e  u^rreed  earlier  doesn't  add  any  new  au- 
thority or  pniwr.  does  If 

Mr    Davis    Correct. 

Mr  Fasckll.  So  that  you  can't  use  addl- 
tJonal  authority  or  power  as  an  SLrgtnnent 
that  the  ccnualtaed  (Government  ts  getting 
any  bigger.  c*n  you"* 

Mr.  Davis  I  assume  that  this  would  re- 
quu-e  further  Federal  admlnlsUators.  expeiMe 
which  would  be  possibly  some  Increase  in  the 
Federal  Ciovernment 

Also,  for  instance,  I  think  It  takes  some 
of  the  Hgenclee  a  little  further  away  from 
Congress,  such  as  FHA.  They  would  be  one 
step  removed  from  Congress.  FKA  being 
under  the  Housing  and  Home  Flnanoe  Agen- 
cy would  Uien  also  be  under  Urban  Again. 
and  I  think  that  tendency  Is  one  which  geU 
it  a  little  further  removed  from  Congress 
and  from  the  people. 

Mr  FAsc«ii  Do  you  think  you  can  t«t  any 
closer  to  the  people  than  the  Congisas  of 
the  United  SUtes'> 

Mr.  Davis.  No  That  u  why  I  say  U  you 
put  thU  on  Cabinet  level  instead  of  Its 
present  situation — I  was  afraid  that  It  would 
get  a  little  ftu-ther  away. 

Mr  Fasckix.  Let's  analyse  that  for  a 
minute  Do  you  believe  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  ought  to  be  the  ad- 
mtnlstratlve  txxlyT 

Mr   Davis.  No 

Mr  Fascixi..  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  a 
legUlaUve  txtdy? 

Mr    Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fasczix.  In  accordancs  with  the  di- 
visions of  power  in  the  Constitution.  Bo  ac- 
tually what  we  are  really  saying  is  that  no 
agmcy  or  department  or  commission  of  the 
Government  Is  any  further  away  from  the 
Congress  than  the  Appropriations  Oommlt- 
tee    ts  It?     Is  that  right? 

Now  don't  mLsunderstand  me.  I  under- 
stand what  your  objection  is.  and  I  undrsr- 
stand  what  the  chamber's  objection  ts.  I 
Would  only  say  this:  That  when  the  time 
arrives  that  you  can  ralae  the  Issue  of  great- 
er centralization  of  power,  or  when  the  time 
arrives  that  you  can  raise  the  Issue  of  addi- 
tional powers  or  functions  being  added  to 
those  which  now  exist.  I  think  they  can  prop- 
erly t>e  raised. 

I  «-on't  deny  the  fact  that  you  can  have 
the  fear,  whether  It  is  well  founded  or  not 
Is  a  question  of  Judgment  on  which  reaaon- 
able  men  can  differ  Tou  wiU  admit.  wUl 
you  not,  that  some  time  somewhere  In  the 
processes  of  administration.  It  is  wise  and 
efllclent  to  clear  up  channels  of  command 
and  responsibility 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  because  here  is  a  distinguished  busi- 
nessman who  understands  the  necessity 
for  an  efficient  Government,  who  recog- 
nizes the  necessity  of  command  reapon- 
slblllty  in  a  line  organization  as  being 
the  mo.st  efficient  and  economical  type 
of  administrative  operation. 

In  direct  answer  to  that  question  he 
.says.  Yes.  he  recognizes  that  and  knows 
it  should  be  done. 

To  continue  from  the  transcript: 

Mr.  Faschx.  And  that  this  is  an  Important 
step  sometimes  In  a  large  operation.  Also 
one  of  buMnens  Judgment.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Tea. 

Now,  Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  presume 

to  my  colleagues  that  this  is  all  of  the 
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testimony  in  the  record  or  that  this  col- 
loquy to  which  I  have  referred  in  full  is 
even  the  preponderance  of  the  opinion 
of  the  record.  But  I  would  say  that  as 
far  as  the  majority  of  the  committee  are 
concerned,  and  certainly  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  think  the  colloquy  deline- 
ates exactly  what  the  plan  is  and  what 
it  is  not  in  law  and  in  reason,  as  well  as 
in  fact. 

There  are  some  other  things  which  I 
ounht  to  touch  on  very  briefly,  and  we 
have  .so  many  speakers  that  would  like 
to  say  something  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Chairman,  We  would  do  several  things 
by  this  reorganization  plan.  One,  which 
I  have  alluded  to,  is  the  fundamental 
recommendation  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion for  the  establishment  of  line  organ- 
izations. Before  somebody  jumps  up. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion recommended  Cabinet  status  for 
this  particular  agency.  I  am  talking 
about  the  fact  that  the  reorganization 
plan  seeks  to  establish  and  pinpoint  re- 
sponsibility through  the  type  of  admin- 
istrative line  organization  recommended 
by  the  Hoover  Conumssion. 

The  plan  also  provides  that  all  of  the 
powers  and  functions,  and  the  direction, 
responsibility,  and  control  of  those  func- 
tions, shall  vest  in  the  Secretary.  This 
is  important  because  of  the  present  legal 
status  surrounding  our  HHFA  and  be- 
cause of  the  question  that  has  been 
asked:  Why,  if  you  want  to  clarify  re- 
sponsibiUty,  do  you  not  take  the  present 
agency  and  do  it  within  that  agency? 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1947  set  up 
the  HHFA.  In  that  plan  the  adminis- 
trator of  HHFA  was  given  the  coordina- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  functions  of 
the  constituent  agencies.  But  very  spe- 
cifically he  was  not  given — I  repeat — he 
was  not  given  direction  and  control  of 
those  agencies.  By  statutory  law.  there- 
fore, and  by  the  reorganization  plan  it- 
self, there  remained  in  the  heads  of  those 
constituent  agencies  certain  residual 
powers  of  direction  and  control. 

This  became  important  enough  so  that 
in  1955  the  dilemma  was  recognized  by 
our  own  Committee  on  Appropriations 
in  the  writing  of  the  1955  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  Act.  where  they 
endeavored  to  put  emphasis  on  what  the 
President  and  the  Congress  had  sought 
to  do  in  the  provisions  of  the  reorgan- 
ization plan  of  1947  by  ^ay  of  giving 
broad  authority  to  the  Administrator. 
The  language  written  into  the  appropri- 
ation bill  was  thought  to  be  designed  to 
recognize  broad  authority  in  the  Admin- 
istrator. But  both  the  language  itself 
and  its  legislative  history  Indicate  that 
this  was  declaratory  legislation  and 
therefore  was  not  intended  in  any  way 
legally  to  change  the  status  of  the  con- 
stituent agencies  or  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  as  established  under  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  3  of  1947  or  the 
statutory  law  creating  the  constituent 
agencies. 

The  Congress  in  1955  under  the  power- 
ful and  able  direction  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  recognized  the  virtual 
impossibility  of  doing  business  inherent 
in  the  existing  authority  and  tried  to 
Rive  its  weight,  emphasis  and  thinking 
to  straighten  this  matter  out.    Unfortu- 


nately, this  was  not  accomplished.  It 
does  take  either  a  reorganization  plan 
or  legislation  to  straighten  the  matter 
out.  That  is  what  this  reorganization 
plan  would  do.  It  would  put  all  those 
functions  in  the  Secretary  and  resolve 
the  question  of  the  residual  powers  of 
direction  and  control  of  the  constituent 
agencies  under  existing  law  to  the  ex- 
tent they  were  not  dealt  with  in  the  re- 
organization plan  of  1947. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  No  additional  powers 
will  accrue  to  the  proposed  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
other  than  those  which  are  contained  in 
the  constituent  agencies  themselves  at 
the  present  time;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  appreciate  his  clari- 
fying point  on  the  question  of  law. 
There  are  no  new  powers  or  functions, 
and  there  is  no  increase  in  the  existing 
powers  and  functions  of  the  constituent 
agencies  as  they  exist  under  statutory 
law  or  under  the  old  reorganization  plan. 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1962  would 
simply  bring  them  together  and  elimi- 
nate the  question  of  the  division  of  au- 
thority and  control. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  a  further  question. 
Mr.  YATES.  Does  this  not  bear  on 
the  argument  made  by  opponents  of  the 
plan  that  this  plan  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  great  deal  of  increased  expense  if 
HHFA  is  made  into  a  department?  If 
there  are  no  new  powers  added  or  no 
new  duties,  is  it  likely  that  there  will  be 
increased  expense  as  a  result  of  the  reor- 
ganization plan? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Of  course,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  statement.  I  had 
dealt  at  length  on  the  point  that  the 
plan  does  not  as  a  result  of  any  increase 
in  powers  or  functions.  There  would  be 
a  net  cost  Increase  as  a  result  of  the  dif- 
ferential beween  old  positions  under  the 
present  status  and  new  positions  which 
would  come  into  being  under  the  reor- 
ganization plan.  But  I  submit  that  the 
net  Increase  in  salary  cost  would  be 
minimal.  It  would  be  less  than  $50,000 — 
$49,430.  If  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  what  the  reorganization  plan  it- 
self would  do,  that  is  what  it  is.  Then, 
if  the  gentleman  is  talking  about  cost  of 
the  reorganization  plan,  one  must  limit 
the  cost  to  the  estimate  with  respect  to 
the  creation  of  the  new  positions,  which 
would  be  less  than  $50,000  imder  the 
plan. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  it  not  true  also  that 
any  increase  in  positions  in  the  depart- 
ment and  any  new  activities  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  continued  scrutiny  of  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Well,  not  only  that, 
but  I  would  say  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee first — I  do  not  know  about  the 
Congress,  because  I  never  quite  got  past 


the  Appropriations  Committee  myself.  I 
want  to  wind  up  here  very  quickly.  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  respect  to  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  this  reorganization  plan. 
We  have  the  legal  problem  of  the  di- 
vision of  authority  which  the  record 
has  substantiated,  I  think,  beyond  any 
question  as  a  real  problem.  The  mayor 
of  Chicago  came  before  our  committee 
and  testified  just  exactly  how  this  divi- 
sion of  authority  under  existing  law 
creates  a  tremendous  problem  for  a 
municipality  trying  to  work  out  its  pro- 
grams which  now  exist  and  which  Con- 
gress has  already  approved.  As  I  recall 
the  testimony,  it  took  them  2  years  with 
respect  to  one  project,  because  they  had 
to  go  from  the  Administrator,  to  the 
FHA,  then  to  the  PHA,  and  finally  back 
to  the  Administrator,  in  order  to  get 
them  all  together  to  work  this  thing  out. 
This  is  extremely  costly  because  you 
have  funds  tied  up  that  are  accumulat- 
ing interest  charges,  and  you  have  other 
losses  and  costs  which  are  obvious  to 
anybody  who  has  had  any  connection 
with  present  municipal  programs  under 
the  Federal  law.  This  Is  something 
which  should  be  resolved  by  this  re- 
organization plan  in  the  interest  of  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  in  government, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  municipalities 
themselves,  liecause  the  plan  woiUd  pin- 
point the  responsibility.  The  Secretary 
would  have,  by  law,  the  direction  and  the 
control  of  all  these  programs.  There- 
fore, while  his  subordinates  obviously 
will  have  a  major  part  in  decision  mak- 
ing, the  responsibility  will  be  his  to  make 
the  ultimate  decision,  if  he  wants  to, 
with  respect  to  the  program. 

This  is  one  thing  that  time  after  time 
witnesses  from  large  cities  and  small 
cities  have  testified  to  before  our  com- 
mittee. It  is  an  important  thing;  it 
bears  directly  on  the  recommendation 
for  achievement  of  administrative  effi- 
ciency laid  down  as  a  principle  by  the 
Hoover  Commission;  namely,  setting  up 
a  line  organization  for  command  respon- 
sibility. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  talk  about 
making  a  Secretary  at  Cabinet  level.  I 
would  not  for  1  minute  diminish  the  im- 
portance of  doing  this  thing.  I  want  to 
say  why  it  is  important  and  why  this  re- 
organization plan  seeks  to  do  it.  It  is 
because  the  present  Agency  is  an  impor- 
tant agency  dealing  with  the  major  por- 
tion of  our  housing  functions  in  this 
country  and  the  urban  problems  in  this 
country.  Right  now,  for  example,  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  had 
gross  expenditures  of  $3,981  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1961  and  had  12,261  em- 
ployees as  of  December  31.  1961. 

Let  us  compare  that  with  other  execu- 
tive departments  to  see  the  relative  im- 
portance of  HHPA's  functions.  And  I 
do  not  say  that  this  is  the  entire  case  at 
all.  I  just  say  it  is  a  factor  which  should 
bear  on  the  question  of  making  this  a 
Cabinet  office. 

State  Department:  $258  million,  and 
39,000  persormel.  I  shall  roimd  out  the 
figures. 

Treasury:  $9,900  million  and  80,000 
persormel. 

Justice:  $302  million,  and  30,000  per- 
sonnel. 
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Post  Office 
people. 
Interior:  $873  million,  with  M.OOO  imo- 

pte. 
Affricultore:    $10   bilUon   with   91,000 

people. 

CcBnmeree:  |3  billion  with  28.000  peo- 
ple. 

Labor:  $1  billion  with  7.000  people. 

HEW:  $3.f  billion  and  72,000  people. 

Defense:  $45  billion  with  1.059,000  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  obviotu  from  read- 
ins  that  list  that  the  Cabinet  office  under 
this  reorganization  plan  would  be  ex- 
ceeded in  importance  in  these  terms  by 
only  3  or  4  others.  One  of  the  const! turn  t 
agencies  which  would  come  under  the 
Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing 
Is  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
This  is  in  a  very  important  area  in  the 
life  of  this  country  as  we  all  recognize. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  figures,  and 
again  I  am  going  to  roimd  them.  The 
exact  figures  are  available,  of  course. 

Under  title  I.  section  2.  "Modernization 
and  improvement,  we  had  25  million 
units  and  $14  bilUon  worth  of  insurance. 

Home  mortgage  insurance,  6  million 
units  and  $40  billion  in  insurance. 

Project  mortgage  insurmnee.  937.000 
units  with  $8  bfDlon  of  tnsarance. 

So  we  have  some  32  million  units  af- 
fected with  over  $72  billion  of  insurance. 
In  Just  one  of  the  constitutent  agencies. 

I  only  point  this  out  to  show  the 
ramifications  of  the  Agency  itself  and 
the  impact  it  has,  as  we  all  understand  it. 
on  our  country  and  on  our  people. 

I  know  none  of  us  advocates  the  abo- 
lition of  the  FHA.  which  has  done  a  fine 
job  and  will  continue  to  do  an  even  better 
Job.  But.  I  think  it  is  reasonable  and 
logical  that  an  agency  as  important  as 
this  one.  an  i^ency  which  haS  as  much 
direct  economic  impact  on  every  family 
in  tlie  United  States,  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Cabinet  level  along  with 
these  other  Cabinet  officers. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  come 
a  long  way  in  the  last  100  years  in  this 
country.  We  are  strong  economically 
and  militarily.  Perhaps,  the  most  Im- 
portant distinction  among  many,  be- 
tween wluit  wonderfxil  things  we  have 
under  our  system  and  what  is  to  be  had 
under  other  systems  that  exist  around 
the  world,  is  that  all  of  our  people  have 
been  able  to  participate  in  political  mat- 
ters, in  the  evolvement  of  power  politi- 
cally, and  in  economic  matters.  We  find 
that  in  this  flexibility,  which  is  so  much 
the  trademark  of  oiu:  system,  the  great 
majority  of  our  people  have  moved  from 
the  rural  areas  to  the  urban  areas.  At 
the  time  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
for  example,  was  organized  and  placed 
at  Cabinet  level.  70  percent  of  the  people 
of  this  country  lived  in  rural  areas. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  great  mi- 
gration, and  today  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  this  country  now 
live  In  urban  areas.  I  am  not  advocating. 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  the 
abolition  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; nor  am  I  trying  to  use  It  as  a 
crutch  or  as  a  reason  for  the  establish- 


ment of  this  agency.  I  make  the  com- 
parison solely  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
if  the  location  of  our  population  had  a 
bearing  on  the  question  when  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  established, 
and  which,  of  course,  it  did  have,  then  I 
think  it  is  reasonable  and  logical  to  say 
that  the  location  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  today,  the  places  where 
they  Uve  and  work,  has  a  bearing  and 
should  have  a  bearing  on  the  question. 
The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
with  its  constituent  agencies  should  be 
raised  to  the  level  of  Cabinet  status.  If 
we  consider  that  70  percent  of  all  the 
people  of  this  country  now  live  in  urban 
areas  and  are  directly  concerned  with 
the  problems  attendant  upon  urban 
growth  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  said 
that  they  can  be  completely  ignored, 
then  I  think  It  is  within  reason  and 
within  logic,  and  we  have  the  rlRht,  to 
say  it  is  unportant  to  lift  this  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  out  of  an 
independent  agency  status  reporting 
directly  to  the  President  and  place  It  at 
the  executive  department  level  under  a 
secretary,  thus  giving  it  the  importance 
it  deserves  at  the  Cabinet  table.  If  this 
is  done.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  we  will 
have  made  it  possible  to  take  a  very 
important  step  in  the  matter  of  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  the  operation  of 
this  administration  as  it  continues  to 
serve   the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The    CHAIRMAN.       The     Rcntleman 
from  Florida  has  consumed  50  minutes 
Mr  MEADER.    Mr.  Chairman.  T  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman.  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1962  would  create  an  11th  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government  to 
be  known  as  the  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing,  transferring  to  that 
Department  the  Houains:  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  and  its  constituent 
agencies  intact.  No  new  functions  or 
powers  would  be  vested  in  the  new  De- 
partment and  no  other  Federal  activities 
relating  to  housing  or  the  many  other 
and  different  Federal  activities  of  Inter- 
est and  assistance  to  municipalities 
would  be  vested  in  the  new  Department 
Reorganization  Plan  No  1  Is  prema- 
ture, unnecessary,  will  not  accomplish 
what  its  proponents  represent,  and  Ls 
contrary  to  sound  principles  of  Govern- 
ment organization.  It  should  not  become 
law. 

CHX.vriNC    jrrw    DCT»^rrMrNT    a    9TKIr.r>S    MATTn 

The  creation  of  a  new  department  of 
the  Federal  Government  Ls  an  important, 
historical  step  and  ought  not  to  be  un- 
dertaken lightly  or  frivolously.  In  the 
173  years  of  tlie  Republic's  existence, 
only  10  departments  of  the  Government 
have  been  created.  None  has  ever  been 
abolished,  although  in  1949  the  War 
Department  and  Navy  Department,  to- 
gether with  the  Air  Force,  were  merged 
into  the  Department  of  Defense  with  a 
single  Cabinet  member  as  head.  This 
reduced  the  number  of  departments  of 
the  Government  to  nme. 


The  following  la  the  chronolocy  of  Ibe 
establishment  of  Cabinet  dqiartaMnto: 

Dapartmsnt  of  State,  IfW. 
DspartoMnt  of  tke  Treasury.  17M. 
War  Dapurtmant.'  1T89. 
Dvpvtment  of  tb*  Navy.'  IBIS. 
Departmuit  of  tb«  Interior,  IMA. 
Depertment  of  Agriculture.  1B02. 
Department  of  Justice.  1870. 
Poet  Ofllce  Department,  \tm. 
Department  of  Commerce.  1913. 
Department  of  LatMV.  19IS. 
Department  of  Defence,'  IMA. 
Department    of    Uealtli.    Kducatkin.    and 
Walfare.  19&3 

The  10th  Department— Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare — was  created  In 
1953  by  House  Joint  Resolution  233  of 
the  83d  Congress  which  becanM  Public 
law  13  when  it  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  April  1,  1M3.  Thla  Joint  reeohi- 
tion  incorporated  the  terms  of  Reotiani- 
zation  Plan  No.  1  of  1953  by 
and  provided  that  the 
should  come  Into  exiatenee  10  days  after 
the  Joint  resolution  was  signed  by  tlie 
President.  Thus  it  may  be  said  ttattt  no 
department  of  the  Oovemment 
been  created  by  reorganization 

In  view  of  the  sertousness  of  iiMb  a 
step,  it  is  my  judgment  that  no 
ment  should  be  created  by 
tion  plan,  but  should  be  created,  tf  at 
all.  only  through  the  regular 
process  with  opportunity  for 
committee  consideration  of 
and  all  points  of  view,  weightnf  tlM 
vantages  and  disadvantages  > 
oral  public  interest  with  full 
nlty  for  amendment  both  In 
and  on  the  floors  of  the 
Houses  of  Congress. 

It  should  be  elementary  that  the  bar- 
den  of  proof  should  be  upon  these  who 
a-ssert  the  desirability  of  creatine  a  new 
Department  and  that  desirability  thoold 
be  established  by  clear  evldenee.  cold 
logic  arKl  sound  principles  of  gcrrem- 
mental  organization  and  not  upon  a 
tacit  assumption  or  emotional  genermH- 
tiea.  This  was  conceded  by  the  princi- 
pal witness  favoring  Reoiganieatlon 
Plan  No.  1.  the  Director  of  the  Bvdget. 
E)avid  B.  Bell,  on  page  14  of  the  hearings 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations  in  the  following  coOoquy: 

Mr.  MEApra.  Mr.  Cluanaan? 

Mr.  Bell,  as  Budget  Director,  la  U  your 
function  to  attempt  to  minimise  expanaion 
of  bureaucracy  and  expansion  of  axpantll- 
turea  of  the  Federal  Ooverameiitt  Are  you. 
In  a  aenae.  an  oppoaln^  force  to  ntfUiMoa*a 
Uw? 

Mr.  Bwj  I  abould  laopa  to  BMatt  that 
deacriptlon.  yea,  atr.  Mr.  Msasa. 

Mr  MaAMB  Would  you  acree  that  la  atf- 
diUon  to  the  two  criteria  that  you  maatlan 
on  pa^  4  of  your  atatament.  for  tiM  estab- 
lishment of  a  department  there  parbape 
ahould  t>e  another  one:  That  the  burdaa  of 
pnxif  that  a  new  department  abooM  t>e 
cetabllahed  la  upon  thoaa  who  aaaart  tbat 
propoaltkm,  and  that  the  prasaaaptloa  wofnld 
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'  In  1947  the  War  Department. 
ment  of  the  Nary,  and  a  newly  aataUlsbed 
Departmeot  of  the  Air  Foroe  ware  aonaoM- 
datad  In  one  Matlanal  Defenaa  aMabUsb- 
nMnt.  now  known  aa  the  Departoaent  of 
Defenaa. 


ba  tbat  tbara  sboukl  »3i  b*  a  aaw  d^^art^ 
Boant  iialasi  a  stroog  caaa  Is  made  toe  It? 

Mr.Bax.  Wall.  X  would  certainly  asna  that 
a  aound  case  must  ba  maOe  for  any  action 
whteh  modtfias  tba  struct  ura  of  tba 
Ooiaiuawiat. 


ment  of  Xtotan  AflaitB  and  HeoilBf  falls 
oC  iiiiliw  ectterta  tar  eetab- 


This  point  was  made  in  "Minority 
Views"  to  the  report  on  H  Ji.  •429— Hooae 
Report  No.  1053.  B7th  Coogreei  ertab- 
Uahiiw  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Hotulng  at  follows: 

Acoordtng  to  Ita  pvbUabed  ealaodar.  the 
Committee  on  Oovermnant  OpanUlans  baa 
bad  baf Of*  It  a  acore  or  mora  bUls  la  each  of 
the  last  three  rnr^iaaina  (BStb,  Mtb  and 
87th)  to  create  new  Oovemment  depart- 
ments. Tbaaa  blUa  would  bare  created  a  De- 
partnMBt  at  IfiBeral  Beeoureaa.  a  Department 
at  Pubtte  lafomatton,  a  Dspartanent  of  P«b- 
Ue  Belaaona.  a  Dapartmant  of  Bmal  and 
Bubarbaa  Oovaniaaant,  a  XXapartoMOi  of 
SaaaU  Towaa  aad  Burai  ACaln.  a  Depart- 
aaant  of  Tranaportatlon  and  Ooauaualoatk>n. 
a  Dapartmant  oi  Urban  Aftaixa,  a  Dapartmant 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  a  Department 
ot  Urbieultura.  a  DepartmoBt  of  Aaronantlca 
•  Dapartaant  of  Oonsomers.  a 

and  TMhnology.  a  Dapartiaeat  of 
VatanuM*  ABalra.  a  D^iarttaant  at  OvU  Da- 

and  a  DepartBaant  ol  ftrtiwT* 

How  many  tlmee  can  tba  Cablnat  ba 
mantad  without  paaainf  the  point  of  dlmln- 
labing  ratamaT  I{  tbe  mge  to  create  a  new 
depejtment  ware  yielded  to  each  time  it  aa- 
aerted  Itaalf.  tba  Oabiaet  would  becoma  ao 
Large  aad  unwieldy  Uut  it  would  Voaa  much 
of  Its  Tslxie  and  a  aeat  at  the  table  would 
not  mean  much. 

Let  wm  Interpolate  at  this  point.  Mr. 
nialimaii  From  the  demonstrathm  of 
OokKMi  Glenn  yesterday,  the  fact  that 
ta  her«  to  stay  and  that  U  is  a 
important  function  of  the 
Federal  OorerBment.  it  can  be  argued 
that  It  le  mtieh  more  in  order  to  create 
a  new  dapartaent  of  the  Ooreniment 
out  ot  the  National  Aeronantice  and 
^IMkce  Agency  than  It  la  to  create  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing, 
oar  Kaaa  voB  a 


Proponents  of  establishing  the  new  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  fioualDg 
have  not  met  the  burden  of  proof.  No 
factual  or  logical  foundation  for  eetab- 
lishlnc  a  new  permanent  organ  of  C3ov- 
emment  has  been  laid.  The  proposal  to 
conrert  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  Into  a  deiwrtment  does  not  meet 
the  criteria  which  should  govern  the 
eetabUafament  of  a  department  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  These  criteria 
are: 

First.  A  department  should  have  re- 
sponsihUlty  pursuant  to  a  policy  laid 
down  by  the  Congress  orer  an  Important 
area  of  F>cderal  authority  and  activity. 

Second.  The  functians  and  powers  of 
a  department  should  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Congress  to  be  permanent 
or  at  least  of  Indefinite  duration. 

Third.  So  far  as  practicable,  a  new  de- 
partmoit  should  be  onrnprlsiyl  of  all 
Federal  acUyiUes  related  to  the  fldd  of 
the  Federal  responsibility  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  departmient. 

I  want  to  diaouas  these  criteria  one  by 
one  to  show  how  this  prupoeed  Depart- 


A  department  saeaM  fcasw  reaponHbOlty 
fmnmmmt  to  •  peUeg  laid  4tmm  by  the  Con- 
fma  oacr  «a  fatportaat  area  of  Fetmal 
ouOutttg  mmd  mettetty 

The  ptepoaed  new  Department  of 
Uihan  Affairs  and  Homing  falls  far 
short  of  martin  g  the  first  standard  which 
should  gofcm  eataWlidimfnt  of  depart- 
ments. 

First,  housing  is  primarily  an  activity 
of  the  private  business  community  and 
the  Federal  Qovemmioit's  role  has  been 
and  should  be  limited  to  the  assistance 
In  imHridinc  financial  aid  and  credit 
thought  to  be  necessary  for  a  healthy 
housing  program,  but  beyond  the  capac- 
ity either  of  private  financial  markets  or 
such  financial  assistance  as  local  com- 
munities and  States  are  able  to  proylde. 

For  the  Federal  Ooverament  to  do 
more  in  hoiae  construction  than  to  pro- 
vide this  limited  flnanrtal  assistance 
would  be  to  pot  the  Federal  Oovemment 
in  prfTSte  business  and  constitute  a  so- 
cialisation of  the  home  building  in- 
dustry. 

With  respect  to  urban  affairs,  our 
Oona^ution  yests  no  power  In  the  Fed- 
eral Oorerament.  which  is  one  of  lim- 
ited powers,  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
hshment  of  municipal  corporations  or 
other  local  governmental  tmits.  The 
power  In  ttiis  field  was  expressly  reserved 
to  the  States  or  the  people  themselves 
by  the  10th  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
Uon.  Ho  major  Federal  reaponsifanity. 
control  or  direction  over  municipal  and 
other  local  governmental  organisations 
could  be  assumed  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment without  an  amendment  to  the 
Oonstitatlon.  Thus,  the  great  bulk  of 
governmental  responsibility  f<x-  munici- 
palities and  local  govemments  will  re- 
main with  the  States.  Urban  affairs  are 
not  a  Federal  reqwnsiUlity. 
The  ptnatkme  mmd  power*  o/  a  department 

aumid  baas  baaa  getarmifieg  by  the  Con- 

gree*  to  ba  paiianaat  or  at  leaet  ot  <n- 

deJLnite  dmratkjm, 

It  would  seem  to  be  basic  that  an  ac- 
tlvitar  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  should 
not  be  froaen  into  the  governmental 
structure  by  making  it  a  d^jartmoit  un- 
less it  has  been  estabUsbed  by  the  Oon- 
gresB  aa  a  permanent  Fedoral  a^vlty 
of  indrfhiite  duration.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  housing. 

Oonstmetlon  by  its  very  nature  has  a 
tenninatian  date  Buildincs  get  finished. 
It  Is  true,  of  course,  tibat  with  the  mas- 
sive migration  into  our  metropolitan 
areas,  housing  shortages,  slum  clearance, 
mass  transit  problems,  and  other  metro- 
politan needs  which  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  and  its  constitu- 
ent agencies  are  derigned  to  alleviate 
may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  be  with 
us  for  some  time  to  come.  Yet  no  one 
can  tdreaee  future  developments,  includ- 
ing the  recommendations  which  may 
rv^-^fi*^  from  the  Advisory  Oommlssion 
on  Intargovenunsntal  Itriations  and  its 
studies  of  metropolitan  problems.  No 
one  can  be  sure  that  these  municipal 


pnldemsand  needs  may  not  be  met  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  dlmiatiii  the  need 
for  Federal  assistanee,  or  tlmt  alterna- 
tive ways  of  meeting  these  probtams  may 
not  be  found.  Whether  this  be  true  or 
not.  Oongress  has  seen  Ht  In  adopting 
houstaw  irgislatimi  to  fix  tsnninal  dates 
when  the  anttuvitgr  created  by  the 
statute  would  expire. 

The  reorfanimttion  plan  wooM  create 
aDqugtraentof  Urban  ,Mfttfrs  out  of  the 
HRFA  and  constituent  agenrtes  which 
the  Oongress  has  not  estaMished  as  per- 
manent oitlties  of  the  Federal  Gknrem- 
mcsrt.  Theauthort^of  moatof  theeon- 
stltuent  agencies  is  Bmlted  or  temporary. 
Slttier  dcdlar  hmiU  m*  speeiflB  eacpira- 
tlon  dates  are  expressly  provided  in  stat- 
utes creating  th^  powers  and  fUnetlens. 

For  examine,  the  Pedend  Mttiohal 
Mortgage  Association,  under  Ms  charter 
act,  provides  a  means  for  Mi  transfer  to 
private  ownership.  It  preaenttf  has  ap- 
proximately 8,600  prfrale  sle^holders 
holding  $80  mlUion  In  «miriiiwi  sloc^ 

The  PubUe  Housing  Admlniotraitlon 
was  glvenlOO.OOO  aASttonal  unNs  by  the 
Housing  Act  of  IMl  and  according  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Housing  Sub- 
committee during  the  ddiate  on.  the 
housing  bill  this  was  to  hmnA  a  idias- 
Iz^r  out  of  Vbe  program.  Ih  addttJoptbe 
Oongress  auUuirlied  a  $5  hilTllnn  dem- 
onstration grant  program  to  find  new 
ways  to  house  low-income  fanrttiea  One 
of  the  methods  to  be  rtodtod  Involfes 
dhect  subskUes  to  knr-tnoorae  famJOes. 
The  Department  of  BeaXtb.  Bdncatlon, 
and  Welfare  whldh  now  handleB  public 
assistance  programs  wouHd  be  a  more  ap- 
propriate vidilele  fOT  the  disbursement 
of  shelter  subsidies  to  tenants. 

The  Federal  TTonsh^  Administration 
was  extended  for  4  yean  in  the  Houidng 
Act  of  1961.  Of  ttie  major  programs 
under  FOA,  flie  middle-tnoome  submar- 
ket  interest  rate  rental  housfng  program 
has  a  4-year  Bfe;  the  3  percex^  down.  35- 
year  program  i^vroved  by  the  1961  act 
has  a  2-year  hfe. 

The  fourth  and  remaining  malor  pro- 
gram in  tbe  HHFA  onmplfT  relates  to 
the  Urban  Renewal  Administration. 
This  agency  was  given  oontractual  au- 
thority for  an  additional  $2  taHBon  under 
the  1961  act  WhUe  it  Is  conjectural 
how  long  the  Federal  Oovemment  will 
continue  this  program,  certainly  there 
is  Insufltelent  evidence  that  it  Is  perma- 
nent enough  to  Justify  creation  of  a  new 
executlTe  department. 

Thus,  in  another  decade,  we  may  find 
that  we  tiave  established  a  permanoit 
department  of  the  Ooyemment.  headed 
by  a  SecreUuT.  having  an  Under  Sec- 
retary, assistant  secretaiies.  general 
counsel  and  all  the  trappings  of  a  bu- 
reaucracy but  with  no  powers  or  duties, 
congress  may  have  i)amltt0d  the  au- 
thority of  the  constituent  agencies  to  ex- 
pire finding  that  the  Federal  assistance 
had  accomphahed  Its  iiurpoae  and  was  no 
longer  needed,  or  had  eatahtished  al- 
ternative medianisms  for  deUHng  With 
hourtng  problema.  Urn  Depaiiment 
would  stai  be  there  and  aglfca  high  hrass 
therein  would  be  diawtaN 
but  with  nothhig  to  da. 
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It  is  baaically  unsound  administration 
to  convert  agencies,  which  by  their  terms 
are  temporiiry.  into  a  permanent  de- 
partment. 

This  is  in  clear  contrast  with  the  pro- 
grams administered,  for  example,  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  the  proponents  of  the 
plan  are  fond  of  citing  as  precedent.  In 
an  examination  of  the  statutes  author- 
izing programs  conducted  by  the  follow- 
ing constituent  agencies  of  HEW — Pub- 
he  Health  Service.  Office  of  Education. 
Social  Security  Administration.  Bureau 
of  Public  Assistance.  Children's  Bureau, 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions.  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  and  Howard  University— no 
specific  references  were  found  limitmg 
the  amount  of  money  available  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  au- 
thorizing legislation,  nor  was  any  time 
limit  imposed  on  the  operation  of  these 
programs  or  agencies. 

So  /or  as  procficabZ<r,  a  new  Department 
aKould  be  comprised  of  all  Federal  activi- 
ties related  to  Vie  field  of  the  Federal 
responsibility  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
Department 

Proponents  of  the  plan  have  indicated 
that  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  will  create 
a  one-stop  agency  where  municipal  of- 
ficials may  find  all  of  their  needs  met 
in  one  place  without  being  shunted 
around  from  bureau  to  bureau  in  Wash- 
ington. This  is  a  snare  and  delusion 
The  one -stop  agency  will  be  no  more  a.s 
a  Department  than  it  is  as  a  one-stop 
agency  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance  Administration. 

A  multitude  of  Federal  functions  u.sc- 
ful  to  metropolitan  areas  in  meeting 
many  of  their  problems  will  remain 
where  they  are  now  and  in  no  way  be 
affected  by  the  organization  plan.  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  administering 
the  Federal  highway  program  affecting 
access  to  municipalities  and  expressways 
through  municipalities  as  well  as  city 
streets  will  stay  right  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  where  it  is  now. 

Water  pollution  or  sewage  disposal 
programs  will  remain  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  where  they  are 
now. 

Vocational  education  funds,  social  se- 
curity activities,  welfare  activities,  dis- 
posal of  surplus  Federal  properties  »o 
schools  and  hospitals  and  other  munic- 
ipal entities.  Hill-Burton  funds,  activi- 
ties designed  to  promote  public  health. 
all  will  remain  right  where  they  are 
now. 

These  and  other  programs  will  in  no 
way  be  affected  by  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing,  which  at  best  will  have  juris- 
diction over  only  a  minor  fraction  of 
Federal  activities  and  funds  aimed  at 
assisting  States  and  municipalities  to 
solve  metropolitan  problems. 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  Federal 
Ooverrmient's  housing  activities  will  be 
encompfissed  in  the  new  Department. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  will 
continue    in    their    autonomous    status. 


They  account  for  approximately  83  per- 
cent of  the  housing  financing  activities 
engaged  in  by,  or  under  the  auspices  of. 
the  Federal  Government. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government 
whose  activities  are  of  importance  and 
assistance  to  municipalities: 

Programs  Undek  Department  or  Agency 

Highway    construction.    Commerce 

Improvement  of  rivers,  harbors,  and  w.iter 
ways,  Corp.s  I'f  Engineers 

Water  pollution  control.  Health,  Ecltioi- 
tlon,  and   Welfare 

Control  of  cnmmunlcable  dlseiuses,  includ- 
ing tubercul'isla  and  venereal.  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare 

Services  to  crippled  chikl.'er;  Health  Edu- 
cation   ai'.d  Welfare 

Health  centers  and  clinics  Health.  Educo- 
Hon.  and  Welfare 

Disaster  relief,  OfBce  ..f  En^rgency  Pl.m- 
nliiK 

Civil  Defense    Defense  Department 

Employment   security    Labor 

richiKil   lunch   pr<i^ram    .A^ricu!*ur'> 

Special  problems  uf  federally  impacted 
areas.  Health.  Education    and  Welfare 

Airports  and  air  terminals.  Federal  .^vla- 
tlon   Agency 

Old  atre  and  survivors'  insurance  for  local 
guvernm^n'  emplcyfes  Health,  Education 
and   Welfare 

Hospital  plannlni?  and  construction 
Health.  Educati'in    and  Welfare 

Suppression    ot  crime    Justice 

General  welfare  assistance  Hraltn  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 

Cateporlral  a.sslstance  under  the  S«H"la! 
Security  .Act    Health    Education   and  Welfare 

V'^'<^at.ioi'.al  edticatlon,  HeaUh  Education 
and  Welfare 

Vcjcatlonal  rehabilitation,  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 

Donable  surplus  pr  iperty.  Health  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 

It  would  se*'m  lo'Mcal  if  there  is  to  b*- 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  that 
the.se  variou.*;  functions  .should  be 
brought  together  under  one  admmi<=tra- 
tive  roof  where  municipal  officers  could 
truly  get  one-stop  service 

Thi.s  type  of  consohdation  of  functioii.s 
would  likewise  be  in  accordance  with  thr 
philo.sophy  of  the  Ho'iver  Commission 
recommendation.s.  would  lead  to  the 
elimination  of  duplication,  overlappiuR. 
and  parallel  administrative  .services  and 
mi^ht  actually  accon-.pli.sh  something 

An  alternative  means  wa.s  suKgested 
for  bringing  Federal  activities  of  interest 
to  municipalitie.s  together,  namely,  the 
transfer  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance A'-icncy  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  where 
most  of  the  crant-in  aid  programs  of 
interest  to  municipalities  are  already 
located.  While  this  would  seem  to  malcc 
some  sen.«e.  it  has  not  been  studied 
thoroughly  and  wa.s  rejected  out  of  hand 
by  those  who  wi.sh  to  establish  the  new 
department  and  a  new  oflicial  of  Cabinet 
rank.  The  cursory  di.smissal  of  this 
proposal  indicate.s.  first,  that  the  reor- 
ganization plan  does  nothing  to  create  a 
one-stop  agency  for  municipalities; 
second,  that  it  flies  in  the  face  of  sound 
administrative  structure  in  failing  to 
bring  related  functions  together:  and. 
third,  that  the  plan  has  been  hastily 
concocted  and  prematurely  presented 
without  adequate  study. 

Would  It  not  be  far  wiser  to  await  the 
recommendations  of  a  permanent  agen- 


cy only  recently  created  by  the  Congress; 
namely,  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  a  biparti- 
san agency — which  has  already  under- 
taken to  cope  with  metropolitan  area 
problems  and  has  issued  two  reports  al- 
ready in  this  field  "Intergovernmental 
R«\sponsibilities  for  Mass-Transportation 
Facilities  and  Services  in  Metropolitan 
Area.s.'  i.ssued  April  1961.  and  "Oovern- 
mental  Structure,  Organization,  and 
Flannin;^  in  Metropolitan  Areas,"  la»ued 
July  19fil'' 

This  Conimi.s.sinn  Ls  composed  of  rep- 
ifSf-ntativps  of  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Governors  of  States,  mayors  of 
cities  and  repre.si'iuatives  of  county  and 
township  nijvernments  The  two  studies 
above  mentioned  are  only  the  first  of  a 
.series  of  studus  in  the  important  area  of 
municipal  problems  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Commission,  on  page  56  of  its 
reix)it  of  July  1961.  refrained  from  rec- 
ommending the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional IXpartment  of  Urban  Affairs.  The 
Congress  should  follow  this  example  of 
the  biparti.san  study  group  it  created  and 
likewi.se  refrain  from  taking  hasty  action 
to  e.Nlabli.sii  a  department  in  advance  of 
thorough  study. 
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My  colleague  referred  to  Federal  en- 
croachment on  States  and  munictpah- 
ties 

ProjKinents  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No  1  of  1962  belittle  the  fears  of  some 
stalwart  advocates  of  local  autonomy. 
indeix^ndence  and  self-determination 
by  arguink'  that  the  new  Department  will 
not  seek  to  encroach  upon  rights  and 
prert>;atives  of  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, pointing  out  that  no  powers  will 
be  vested  in  the  new  Department  which 
do  not  already  exist  in  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency. 

Those  of  us.  however,  who  have 
watched  burgeoning  bureaucracy  are 
somewliat  skeptical  of  representations 
that  the  new  Department  would  remain 
in  status  quo.  "There  will  be  pressures 
for  new  programs,  new  funds,  new  re- 
sponsibilities and  new  powers  to  be 
added  to  this  new  creature  once  it  is 
established.  In  fact,  some  of  the  Gov- 
ernors and  mayors  indifferent  to  the  pre- 
rogatives and  powers  of  governmental 
units  they  head  seem  to  advocate  and 
welcome  the  possibility  that  the  new  De- 
partment would  assume  more  and  more 
of  the  responsibility,  as  well  as  the  au- 
thority, of  local  units  of  govermnent. 

One  would  have  to  be  unperceptlve  in- 
deed to  see  the  bloated  expanslveness  of 
centralized  government  as  a  lifeless 
skeleton  According  to  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures,  civil- 
ian employment  in  Government  In- 
crea.sed  74.262  during  1961  alone,  to  a 
total  Federal  employment  of  2,430.999. 

The  mushrooming  tendency  of  a  new 
department  is  attested  to  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  latest  one.  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
came  into  being  on  April  11,  1953.  by 
virtue  of  Public  Law  13.  83d  Congress. 

The  average  number  of  employees  In 
the  Department  has  grown  from  36.613 


In  flacal  year  1953.  when  it  was  estab- 
lished, to  an  estimated  63.154  in  fiscal 
year  1961.  Approprlutlons  have  in- 
creased correspondingly  from  $1,987.8 
mllUon  In  fiscal  year  19f.3  to  $3 ,823 .4  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1961. 

Bureaucracies  once  established  hare 
a  way  of  growing  not  only  In  siee  but  In 
power.  That  is  especially  true  with 
tHireaucracles  which  handle  vast  simu  of 
public  funds.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
new  Secretary  of  Urlmn  Affairs  may 
never  be  granted  any  constitutional 
power  by  the  Congress  to  direct  the  af- 
fairs of  a  municipality.  But  it  would  be 
naive  for  anyone  to  suppose  that  condi- 
tions and  criteria  would  not  be  estab- 
lished in  the  dispensation  of  loans  and 
grants  for  municipal  purposes  which 
might  Induce  hungry  Uxjal  officials,  out- 
bid in  the  taxation  of  the  people  by  the 
huge  take  of  the  Federal  Government,  to 
surrender  some  of  their  autonomy  and 
self-determination  in  exchange  for 
Uncle  Sam's  largesse. 

Money  Is  power,  and  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  present  Administrator,  no  one 
can  be  certain  that  some  future  housing 
czar  will  have  the  fortitude  to  oppose 
Parkinson's  law  and  refrain  from  estab- 
lishing a  nationwide  pattern  for  commu- 
nity development. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  fMr.  RikhlmvnI.  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  RHIHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  supporting  House 
Resolution  630  and  opposing  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  1  of  1962. 

In  my  considered  Judgment,  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  Urban  AffaiA  and  Housing  fail  utterty 
and  completely  in  their  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  s^rriuine  need  for  such  a  Depart- 
ment. 

Those  efforts  have  become  clouded  In 
partisan  politics  to  the  extent  that  the 
basic  issues  are  hardly  recognizable.  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  debate  today  will 
serve  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff  and  that  once  this  proposal  Is  laid 
open  for  all  to  Judge  It  on  its  merits,  this 
body  will  respond  with  a  resounding  vote 
for  dlsapprovaL 

On  what  grounds  do  the  supporters  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  seek  approval? 
They  claim  that  urbsm  dwellers  have  no 
voice  in  the  Federal  Ckrvemment.  and 
that  this  plan  will  give  them  one.  They 
claim  it  will  solve  a  great  need  to  co- 
ordinate the  various  Federal  programs 
having  a  bearing  on  urban  problems. 
They  claim  that  communities  have  no 
place  In  Washington  to  bring  their  prob- 
lems, and  that  this  plan  will  give  them 
one.  They  claim  that  this  plan  will 
bring  about  greater  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  government.  They  claim  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  does  not  have 
sufficient  status  to  represent  and  pro- 
mote the  great  programs  under  his  di- 
rection. Let  us  take  a  look  at  these 
claims. 

When  the  proponents  of  this  plan  say 
that  urban  dwellers  have  no  voice  In 
the  Federal  Government.  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  fathom  which  branch  of 


the  Government  they  are  talking  about. 
Are  they  saying  that  the  leadership  in 
Congress  is  unresponsive  to  the  needs 
of  our  urban  oommunlUes?  Are  they 
saying  that  the  many  Members  of  this 
body  who  represent  urban  constituen- 
cies are  not  vigorous  or  resourceful 
enough  to  pursue  the  interests  of  their 
oonstltoeneies?  Are  they  saying  that 
the  great  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee in  this  body  is  unmindful  of  ur- 
ban problems?  I  do  not  think  they  are 
saying  these  things  because  they  would 
not  be  speaking  the  truth  if  they  were. 

What  then  are  they  tnring  to  say? 
Are  they  trying  to  say  that  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  is  not  carry- 
ing out  Its  responsibilities?  Are  they 
sajring  that  the  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  Ignore  the  needs  of  our 
great  cities?  Are  they  saying  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  himself 
is  unable  to  speak  for  the  benefit  of  ur- 
ban dwellers?  I  hardly  think  they  are 
trying  to  say  these  things.  If  they  are, 
I  will  find  it  difficult  to  agree  with  them. 

Are  they  saying  that  urban  America, 
in  order  to  survive,  must  have  one  single 
voice  to  represent  it.  Just  as  rural  Amer- 
ica ostensibly  has  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture?  If  they  are  then  they  must 
be  saying  that  urban  America  needs  a 
man  who  will  try  to  control  its  very  life 
and  breath.  Just  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  trying  to  control  rural 
America.  If  having  a  Cabinet-level  de- 
partment does  for  urban  dwellers  what 
it  does  for  our  farmers,  then  I  certainly 
want  no  part  of  it. 

Who  would  this  single  voice  be? 
Would  he  be  a  man  who  could  speak  out 
on  such  pnHilems  as  air  and  vrater  pol- 
lution? Would  he  be  a  man  who  could 
speak  out  on  such  problems  as  juvenile 
delinquency  and  public  health?  Would 
he  be  a  man  who  could  speak  out  on  the 
location  of  highways  and  arterials  and 
interchanges?  Would  he  be  a  man  who 
could  speak  out  on  unemployment  or  on 
public  works?  He  most  certainly  would 
not,  because  the  sponsors  of  this  plan 
have  done  nothing  to  give  the  proposed 
new  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs  any  au- 
thority over  these  problem  areas  so  im- 
portant to  urban  development.  The  new 
Secretary  could  speak  out  on  nothing 
beyond  what  the  present  Administrator 
of  HHFA  csui  speak  out  on  because  this 
plan  does  not  enlarge  responsibilities,  it 
merely  transfers  them. 

Let  us  look  at  the  claim  that  urban 
America  needs  a  Cabinet  officer  in  Wash- 
ington to  better  coordinate  the  Federal 
programs  relating  to  uii>cm  problems. 
If  the  proponents  of  this  plan  claim  that 
we  need  Just  one  single  man  to  coordi- 
nate, then  why  do  they  not  propose  to 
place  under  this  new  Department  au- 
thority over  the  multitude  of  existing 
Federal  programs  designed  to  cope  with 
urban  problems?  All  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  will  do  is  to  elevate  urban  re- 
newEd,  the  community  facilities  program, 
and  a  minority  share  of  existing  Federal 
housing  programs.  It  does  not  bring 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  proposed 
new  Secretary  any  of  the  other  f  arflung 
programs  which  might  need  to  be  co- 
ordinated. To  give  one  man  greater  con- 
trol over  and  coordination  of  Federal 


programs  aimed  at  urban  problems,  pro- 
ponents of  this  new  Department  would 
merely  upgrade  the  programs  which 
presently  exist  under  common  direction 
and  leave  the  rest  of  the  pertinent  pro- 
grams right  where  they  are.  This  plan 
wotild  give  the  new  Secretary  nothing 
more  to  coordinate  than  that  which  the 
HHFA  Admlriistrator  presently  has. 

Proponents  of  this  reorganization  plan 
argue  Uiat  urban  officials  have  no  place 
in  Washington  to  come  with  their  prob- 
lems. I  find  it  very  difficult  to  accept 
this  reason  as  a  valid  one. 

I  represent  the  city  of  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Syracuse  Is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
progressive  cities  in  the  country.  Sjrra- 
cuse  has  had  considerable  experience 
with  the  existing  public  housing  and  ur- 
ban renewal  programs  and.  in  light  of 
this  experience  I  am  unable  to  accept 
the  argimaent  that  there  Is  no  place  In 
Washington  for  the  cities  to  take  their 
problems. 

Ssrracuse  has  been  one  of  the  pioneer- 
ing cities  in  the  country  in  the  construc- 
tion of  public  housing  for  low-Income 
and  elderly  families,  and  in  the  under- 
taking of  broad-scale  urban  renewal 
programs  for  the  betterment  of  the 
community.  Representatives  of  the 
city,  both  Republican  and  Democrat, 
have  worked  In  close  cooperation  'with 
Federal  officials,  under  both  Republi- 
can and  Democrat  administrations, 
while  the  city's  projects  were  In  the 
making.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  signif- 
icant difficulties  encountered  diulng  the 
course  of  these  negotiations  and  deal- 
ings with  the  Federal  Government.  I 
have  contacted  Federal  officials  on  a 
number  of  occasions  in  connection  with 
these  projects  and  I  have  e^;)erlenced  no 
problems  myself. 

Let  me  cite  some  examples  of  the 
manner  in  which  Syracuse  has  been  able 
to  work  with  Washington  for  the  progress 
and  betterment  of  the  community. 

Syracuse  obtained  over  $4,467,000  from 
the  Federal  Government  in  1938  to  build 
a  public  housing  project;  $4,547,196  in 
1952  to  build  another;  $3,059,684  in  1956 
to  build  an  annex  to  the  earlier  develop- 
ment; in  1956  Syracuse  undertook  an 
urban  renewal  project  with  the  aid  of 
$2,108,000  from  Washington;  in  1958 
$9  million  was  obtained  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  place  yet  another  public 
housing  project  under  construction;  in 
1960  Ssrracuse  received  a  contract  for 
$11,928,000  in  Federal  ftmds  to  undertake 
its  ambitious  Near  East  Side  urban  re- 
newal project;  in  1961  a  reservation  was 
approved  for  350  additional  imits  of  pub- 
lic housing,  for  which  there  is  no  dollar 
estimate  yet  available;  there  Is  presently 
pending  an  industrial  project  which 
could  well  bring  another  several  million 
dollars  In  Federal  assistance;  and  at  the 
present  time  still  another  project  is  tm- 
der  study,  with  no  dollar  estimates  yet 
available. 

Including  estimates  for  amounts  not 
yet  made  definite,  this  could  total  roughly 
$40  million  in  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  public  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal  programs  alone. 
I  ask  you,  does  this  give  the  appearance 
that  a  city  has  no  place  to  go  in  Wash- 
ington for  help? 
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I  tlilnk  a  worthwhile  rule  of  thumb  is 
that  any  comm  mity  which  has  a  con- 
structive and  sound  program  to  better 
itself  and  is  willing  to  bear  the  substain- 
tial  amount  of  responsibility  necessary 
to  put  that  program  into  effect  will 
neither  have  trouble  finding  nor  obtain- 
ing the  various  forms  of  assistance  pres- 
ently available  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  line  is,  and  should  be, 
drawn  when  a  community  wants  Wash- 
ington to  do  all  of  its  worrying  plan- 
ning and  financing  for  it.  This,  I  am 
afraid,  is  at  the  root  of  the  proposal 
which  is  under  consideration  today. 

The  supporters  of  this  plan  argue  that 
it  will  bring  greater  economy  to  Crov- 
ernment.  How  can  this  bC  This  pro- 
posal is  clearly  designed  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  bigger,  and  eventually 
controlling,  voice  in  the  handlmg  of 
community  problems.  Inherent  in  this 
design  is  the  probability  that  constant 
effort  will  be  exerted  to  expand  and  ex- 
tend existing  programs,  to  broaden 
spheres  of  influence,  and  to  get  bigger 
appropriations.  How  this  will  cut  costs 
is  beyond  me. 

I  do  not  see  how  this  plan  will  bring 
increased  efficiency  to  Government.  By 
the  admission  of  its  supporters,  this  plan 
will  do  little  more  than  upgrade  an 
existing  administrative  agency.  It  will 
not  give  the  proposed  new  Secretary  any 
additional  programs  to  administer,  nor 
will  it  give  him  any  authority  over  his 
present  programs  that  he  does  not  al- 
ready have  the  power  to  exercise.  Is 
there  something  magical  about  working 
for  a  department  that  is  absent  when 
one  worfcs  for  an  agency?  Can  one  do 
more  work  for  the  former  than  for  the 
latter?  I  would  be  Interested  in  hearing 
our  Government  persormel  people  com- 
ment on  that. 

Proponents  of  this  plan  apparently 
argue  that  the  Administrator  of  HHFA 
does  not  have  suCQcient  status  in  the 
bureaucracy  to  obtain  a  fair  shake  for 
the  programs  under  his  direction.  They 
apparently  argue  that  whoever  holds 
that  position  does  not  have  sufficient 
status  to  work  out  on  an  equitable  basis 
conflicts  between  his  programs  and  those 
of  the  Cabinet  departments.  Is  our 
President  unable  to  establish  priorities  or 
to  dictate  the  bases  for  resolution  of  dif- 
ferences among  members  of  his  own 
team?  Maybe  the  President  does  not 
consider  the  head  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  as  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  team  If  these  problems  exist. 
I  do  not  think  they  can  be  remedied  by 
attaching  a  new  title  to  a  job. 

Although  I  cannot  agree  with  any  of 
these  arguments.  I  will  say  at  least  that 
they  are  directed  to  the  merits  of  the 
reorganization  plan.  That  is  more  than 
I  can  say  for  what  appears  to  be  the 
primary  method  for  gaining  acceptance 
of  this  program.  Rather  than  seriously 
attempting  to  sell  this  plan  on  its  merits, 
which  admittedly  would  l>e  an  extremely 
difficult  task,  supporters  apparently  take 
the  position  that  anyone  who  challenge.s 
the  program  is  prima  facie  against  the 
urban  dweller  and  agsdnst  the  Negro 
race.  This  Is  being  Implied  at  every 
turn  and  is  as  despicable  and  irrespon- 
sible a  pitch  as  I  have  seen  in  many 
years. 
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Proponents  will  not  admit  that  this 
plan  can  be  opposed  in  good  faith  by  a 
person  who  fully  appreciates  the  nrob- 
lems  of  our  growing  urban  comm ufu ties 
and  by  a  person  who  is  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  the  color  of  their  skin.  Nor 
will  they  admit  that  it  can  be  opposed 
in  good  faith  by  a  person  who  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  see  a  member  of 
the  Negro  race  become  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet.  This  is  low,  cheap 
demagoguery  and  I  am  certain  that  the 
American  people  will  see  through  it 

The  plan  put  forth  here  today  will  do 
nothing  to  speed  the  solution  of  urban 
problems.  It  attempts  to  pinpoint  diffi- 
culties without  doing  anything  about 
them  It  has  very  little  inherent  value 
and  us  unworthy  of  the  .support  of  thi.s 
body. 

Mr.  MEADER  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois  fMr    Anderson! 

Mr  ANUEIRSON  of  Illinois  Mr 
Chairman,  when  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  introduced  his  bill  last  year  U> 
create  a  Cabinet  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housmg  I  am  personally 
convinced  that  he  did  so  in  the  honest 
t)elief  that  this  measure  repre.sented  a 
meritorious  approach  to  the  problem^  of 
urban  dwellers.  However,  the  measure 
which  we  consider  today.  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No  1  of  1962.  is  a  pohtically 
inspired  document  which  a  Member  of 
the  other  body  and  a  former  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committer 
has  excitt^dly  labeled  the  first  big  polit- 
ical issue  of  the  1962  and  1964  elections 
Indeed,  a  Washington  newspaper  vis- 
terday  morning  m  its  lead  editorial  ftlt 
obliged  to  comment: 

This  "plan  Is  mired  in  politics  and  It  Is 
haunted  by  hobgoblins  For  the  politics  the 
fwlnilnlstration  must  t>ear  some  of  the  blame 

However.  I  would  certainly  join  with 
my  colleague  from  the  State  of  Florida 
on  the  committee  and  seek  to  lay  a.side 
the  political  Lssue  and  tr>'  to  consider 
this  proposal  on  its  merits 

The  major  premuse  of  those  who  have 
sought  to  present  a  logical  case  for  thus 
new  Department  Is  that  70  percent  of 
Americans  live  in  urban  areas  There 
has  therefore  been  a  not-.so-subtle  in- 
ference from  supporters  of  this  plan 
that  if  we  as  Members  of  Congre.ss  op- 
po.se  Reorganization  Plan  No  1.  we  are 
somehow  opposed  to  the  best  inten  >t.s 
and  to  the  welfare  of  70  percent  of  the 
American  people  This  argument  be- 
comes even  more  astonishinK  wh^n  you 
contemplate  the  fact  that  a  reor«ani/a- 
tion  plan  can  create  no  new  functions 
It  can  create  no  new  powers 

Here    by    way   of    digression    I    might 
mention  it  has  been  very  interesting  to 
me,  as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
to    notice    the    transformation    in    the 
arguments  that  have  been  made  and  to 
watch    the    progre.s.s    of    this    legislation 
We   first   held   hearings  in  May  of   last 
year  on  the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  t^^day  we  come  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  reorganization  plan  it.self 
Originally   this  was  presented   and   this 
was  outlined  to  us  as  a  real  monument 
as    something    that    was    ab.solutely    es- 
sentia!   as  somethtntr   that   would   .solve 


the  problems  of  70  percent  of  urban 
dwellers  in  this  country.  Now  today 
we  are  being  told  that  it  is  nothing  of 
the  sort;  no  new  powers;  no  new  func- 
tions— it  IS  merely  a  regrouping  of  agen- 
cies, of  the  present  constituent  agencies 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agen- 
cy under  a  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing.  Well,  if  that  Is  so.  then 
how  in  the  same  breath  can  the  gentle- 
man arKue  that  those  of  us  who  sincere- 
ly and  who  for  philosophical  reasons 
oppose  the  creation  of  yet  arK}ther 
bureaucratic  monstrosity  in  the  Federal 
Government  somehow  are  opposed  to 
minority  groups  and  that  we  are  opposed 
to  city  dwellers.  It  simply  is  not  so.  by 
the  very  arguments  they  themselves  have 
made 

I  would  like  to  aadress  myself  to  one 
point  mentioned  by  my  colleague  In  his 
opening  remarks,  namely,  that  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  the  creation  of  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing 
IS  to  i?ive  the  housing  administrator  the 
authority  to  reorganize  constituent  agen- 
cies of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  on  a  more  economical  and  ef- 
ficient basis  Those  are  certainly  very 
attractive  words,  are  they  not?  We  are 
all  for  economy  and  we  are  all  for  ef- 
ficiency Recently,  in  an  address  at 
Rutgers  University,  the  Housing  and 
Home  F'mance  Administrator  described 
his  agency  as  "an  administrative  mon- 
strasity  ■  ar^d  he  contended  he  needed 
R*>orKanization  Plan  No.  1  in  order  to 
reor><anize  his  agency  and  his  constitu- 
ent agencies  on  a  more  economical  basis. 
However,  as  I  think  haus  been  already 
p<jinted  out  by  my  colleague,  the  Con- 
Rre&s  in  the  1955  Independent  OCDces 
Appropriation  Act  gave  the  Administra- 
tor, and  I  quote,  full  authority  to  assign 
and  to  reassign  fii.nctions  and  to  reor- 
Kanize  his  agency  to  promote  economy. 
efficiency  and  fidelity  m  the  operations 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  " 

Now  there  has  been  some  misunder- 
standing on  thus  point  and  I  want  to  In- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  majority  report  It  is  in  error  In 
relatinK  the  provi.so  that  I  have  just  read 
from  the  1955  Independent  Ofllces  Ap- 
propriation .Act — in  relating  that  to  a 
House  report  of  the  independent  ofBces 
appropriation  bill  for  the  previous  year. 
which  was  1954 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  majority 
report  on  pa«e  18  which  states  that 
Hous*'  Report  No  276  83d  Congress. 
which  accompanied  the  independent  of- 
flce.s. appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
195.5'  indicates  that  the  provisions  would 
have  a  limited  effect 

However,  the  majority  report  in  this 
case  Is  in  error  becau.se  House  Report  No 
276  did  not  accompany  the  1955  Inde- 
p)endent  Offices  Appropriation  Act  from 
which  I  quoted  this  proviso. 

The  language  in  a  report  on  a  1954 
appropriation  act  is  certainly  not  evi- 
dence of  the  intent  of  the  Congress  with 
respe<t  to  a  provision  which  was  inserted 
in  an  appropriations  act  1  year  later. 

I  think  It  is  also  very  significant  in 
this  regard  to  point  out  that  It  was  dur- 
mt:  the  spring  of  1954  that  the  Banking 
and   Currency  Committee  of  the  other 
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body  launched  a  thorough  Investigation 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
particularly  some  of  the  Irregularities 
that  have  grown  out  of  the  section  608 
program.  It  was  as  the  result  of  these 
investigations  that  the  PHA  Commis- 
sioner, the  General  Counsel,  the  Assist- 
ant General  Counsel,  and  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  multlfamily  housing 
were  removed  from  office.  Then  at  this 
time  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
trol which  the  then  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator.  Mr.  Cole,  had 
over  the  FHA  and  other  constituent 
agencies.  There  was  some  doubt,  in 
other  words,  as  to  his  abihty  under  the 
powers  that  had  been  granted  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1947  to  clean  up  the  constituent  agen- 
cies and  to  correct  these  abuses.  It  was 
then,  following  that,  and  this  apparent 
deficiency  in  the  earlier  reorganization 
plan,  that  the  conferees  on  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriation  Act  of 
1955  agreed  to  add  this  proviso  which 
granted  the  Administrator  full  authority 
to  assign  and  reassign  functions.  It 
strikes  me,  therefore,  that  there  is  ample 
authority  in  the  existing  statutes  for  the 
administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  to  promote  the  kind  of 
efBciency  and  economy  that  the  propo- 
nents of  this  reorganization  plan  say  is 
the  sole  reason  for  presenting  this  plan. 

It  has  t>een  said  we  are  merely  rattling 
the  bones  of  centralized  government, 
and  that  we  are  raising  unfounded  fears 
when  we  say  that  by  the  adoption  of  this 
reorganization  plan  we  may  well  be  tak- 
ing a  step  in  the  direction  of  usurping 
the  responsibility  and  the  ability  of  the 
State  and  local  governments  to  handle 
their  own  problems. 

I  would  point  out  In  this  connection 
that  today  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is 
collecting  roughly  two-thirds  of  all  of 
the  tax  revenues  that  are  collected  In 
this  country.  It  is  basically  because 
State  and  local  government  are  suffer- 
ing from  too  little  revenue  that  some 
problems  havt*  been  neglected.  Yet  the 
other  day  in  the  other  body  when  an 
amendment  was  offered  to  remit  half  of 
the  federally  collected  cigarette  tax  to 
the  State  for  disbursement,  it  managed 
to  get  hardly  a  corporal's  guard  of  sup- 
port in  that  body.  Why?  Because  of  the 
apparently  growing  conviction  on  the 
part  of  many  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, with  or  without  revenue,  are 
unable,  are  incompetent,  to  deal  with 
local  problems,  problems  that  up  to  this 
time  we  have  regarded  as  local.  I  feel 
that  this  bill  can  certainly  in  the  future 
lead  to  a  further  deblhtation  of  State 
and  local  government  no  matter  how 
sincere  Its  proponents  may  be  today  In 
saying  that  that  cannot  happen. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
quotation  from  the  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States  In  his  brief  vhlch  was 
filed  In  the  case  of  Baker  against  Cart. 
You  win  recognize  this  as  the  Tennessee 
Malapportionment  Case.  He  has  this 
to  say  regarding  our  existing  system  of 
bypassing  States: 

Urban  governments  now  tend  to  bypass 
the  Statee  and  to  enter  directly  Into  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  the  National  Oovem- 
ment in  eucb  areaa  aa  housing,  urban  devd- 


opment,  airports,  and  defense  ccHnmunlty 
facilities.  This  multlpllcaUon  of  national- 
local  relationships  reinfcrces  the  debilita- 
tion of  State  govemmecti  by  weakening  the 
State's  control  over  Its  own  pollciea  and  its 
authority  over  its  own  political  subdivisions. 

If  that  is  true  new,  I  submit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  If  we  adopt  this  re- 
organization plan.  If  we  establish  the 
trappings  of  yet  another  vast  Federal 
bureaucracy,  that  we  will  have  proceeded 
another  very  long  step  Indeed  along  the 
road  to  eroding  still  further  the  powers 
and  the  responsibilities  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  LamgenI. 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  very  often  that  this  body  has  a 
measure  or  a  problem  before  It  that  has 
generated  as  much  debate  and  as  much 
noise  and  at  the  same  time  bears  as 
little  significance  to  the  people  it  is  sup- 
posed to  help.  We  have  before  us  a  re- 
organization plan  known  as  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1962.  It  is  a  plan 
that  even  Its  most  ardent  proponents 
admit  does  nothing.  This,  I  think,  is 
evidenced  by  the  testimony  that  was 
presented  before  the  committee  in  so 
many  different  instances.  It  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  it  provides  no 
new  authority,  no  new  moneys,  and  no 
new  activities. 

I  suppose  we  might  well  use  as  sub- 
stantiating evidence  the  statement  that 
was  made  by  Mr.  Bell,  the  Director  of 
the  Budget,  when  he  stated  In  response 
to  my  question  relative  to  the  authority — 
this  Is  foimd  on  pages  28  and  29  of  the 
committee  hearings,  and  which  reads, 
as  follows: 

ICr.  Bkll.  No.  sir;  there  are  no  new  author- 
ities. I  want  to  t>e  sure  there  la  no  mls- 
undentanding,  Mr.  Lanoen. 

There  are  no  new  legal  authorities  to  be 
granted  by  thia  plan. 

In  further  response  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

Mr.  BCLL.  Well,  as  I  have  stated,  this  plan 
aimply  transfers  authorities  that  exist  now 
to  the  new  Secretary. 

So  by  virtue  of  these  statements  we 
now  realize  that  we  have  a  plan  before 
us  that  does  nothing  more  than  to  ele- 
vate the  status  of  an  agency  and  provide 
new  titles  to  a  total  of  three  people, 
some  of  whom  are  already  holding  posi- 
tions. 

Before  going  any  further,  let  me  state 
here  and  now  that  I  recognize  the  fact 
that  cities  and  urban  areas  have  difficult 
problems ;  problems  that  should  be  given 
attention.  My  objection  today  Is  In  the 
use  of  the  good  people  of  our  urban  areas 
as  a  whip  to  promote  a  plan  that  merely 
elevates  an  existing,  workable  agency  to 
departmental  status.  There  Is  no  guar- 
antee that  "status"  alone  will  create  mir- 
acles for  our  urban  people. 

COVXKKMEKrr    OPZEATIONS    COMMITTEZ 

It  is  deplorable  that  the  problems  of 
urban  communities  should  be  used  as  a 
pawn  to  create  a  new  department. 
Calmer  considerations  should  be  given  in 
an  effort  to  actiuJly  help  urban  commu- 
nities without  being  panicked  into  adopt- 
ing a  premature,  unnecessary  reorgan- 
ization plan. 


In  the  last  Congress  a  bill  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Gtoverrxmeht  Operations 
Committee  to  establish  a  permanent  bi- 
partisan Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  That  proposal 
became  Public  Law  86-380  and  estab- 
lished a  commission  to,  among  other 
things,  bring  together  representatives  of 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  consideration  of  common 
problems. 

Let  me  make  a  reference  to  a  few  as- 
signments of  this  Commission.  It  is  to 
provide  a  forum  for  discussion  of  admin- 
istration and  coordination  of  Federal 
grants  and  other  programs  requiring  In- 
tergovernmental operation.  It  is  to  en- 
courage discussion  at  an  early  stage  and 
in  merging  problems  that  are  local  and 
require  Intergovernmental  operation. 
Here  is  a  commission  designed  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  problems  that  we  have 
been  referring  to. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  accom- 
plishes nothing  in  the  field  of  coopera- 
tion. In  fact.  It  proposes  absolutely 
nothing  that  is  not  already  in  existence. 

There  is  one  item  with  regard  to  this 
that  puzzles  me  a  bit. 

It  is  the  zeal  vith  which  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  Is  being  championed.  Since 
these  proponents  admit  there  is  nothing 
new.  nothing  extra,  then  I  suspect  there 
are  hidden  provisions  that  we  cannot,  or 
are  not  Intended,  to  see.  There  must  be 
some  other  purpose  for  the  creation  of 
another  cabinet  post. 

Perhaps  we  can  get  some  Insight  into 
possible  hidden  intentions  by  looking  at 
some  of  the  provisions  contained  In  the 
original  proposal  to  create  an  Urban  Af- 
fairs Department.  Under  those  provi- 
sions, no  community  could  escape  the 
solution  of  its  problems. 

Reading  in  part  from  that  original 
proposal : 

For  the  purpose  of  this  act.  the  terms 
"urban  areas"  ar .'.  "urban  communities"  are 
intended  to  include  all  communities,  re- 
gardless of  size,  whether  incorporated  or 
unincorporated. 

Presumably  a  £ouple  of  houses  at  a 
country  crossroads  wo'^d  have  qualified. 
I  bring  this  up  only  to  demonstrate  what 
some  of  the  original  intentions  were,  and 
what  they  may  still  be.  Proponents  of 
the  plan  before  us  today  perhaps  have 
settled  for  the  simple  elevation  of  an 
agency  to  departmental  level  on  the 
theory  that  great  things  automatically 
happen  when  you  achieve  Cabinet  status. 
But  by  their  own  admission,  there  are 
no  new  programs,  no  new  moneys  and  no 
new  actual  authority.  So,  some  of  us 
wonder  just  what  the  real  purpose  is — 
how  many  hidden  intentions  will  sud- 
denly c<nne  forth  to  plague  State  and 
local  governments  in  the  name  of  urban 
affairs.  This  very  title  puzzles  me  a  bit, 
too.  Urban  affairs?  Seems  as  if  we  are 
making  it  the  affairs  of  centralised  gov- 
ernment. 

If  the  many  accomplishments  the  sup- 
porters claim  for  this  legislation  are  go- 
ing to  become  a  reality,  then  obviously 
it  means  a  further  concentration  of 
power  in  Washington  whereby  State  and 
local  authorities  will  be  circumvented. 
Suporters  claim  this  would  not  be  so; 
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that  there  are  no  new  provisions  in  the 
plan.    If  not.  why  bother  with  the  plan 

at  all? 

To  proceed  a  little  further.  I  think 
we  shovild  at  this  point  recognlie  that 
the  existing  agencies  are  doing  a  good 
job.  such  as  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administration  and  all  of  the 
others.  It  is  admitted  that  they  are 
doing  a  most  conunendable  job,  and  I 
am  not  sure  just  what  changing  the 
status  of  a  department  is  going  to  do  to 
help  the  urban  people.  You  know.  In 
Minnesota,  or  the  farm  where  I  come 
from,  some  of  them  at  times  in  Jest 
refer  to  us  farm  people  as  being  "agro- 
nomic engineers."  Of  course,  that  is 
a  pretty  fancy  title  and  maybe  gives 
us  status  of  some  kind,  but  I  fail  to  see 
where  it  is  going  to  improve  the  crops 
we  ralae  or  the  work  we  do. 

Now.  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture.  I  was  particularly  amused 
to  note  the  number  of  people  testifying 
before  the  committee,  and  it  has  been 
referred  to  here  on  the  floor  today,  that 
because  we  have  a  £>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture it   now  becomes   desirable   and 
beneficial  that  we  should  also  have  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs.    This  has 
been  referred  to  by  the  President  and 
a  good  many  others.    So.  by  virtue  of 
these  statementa  we  need  to  have  this 
department   because    the    rural    people 
have  a  department,  let  me  call  to  your 
attention  just  a  couple  of  items  relat- 
ing  thereto.      While   we   have    a   large 
Department  of  Agriculture,  now  employ- 
ing about  90,000  people,  spending  some 
$6  billion  a  year,  I  submit  to  you  that 
there   are  still   some   problems   in    the 
farm  area  that  are  presently  being  con- 
sidered by  this  House.     But.  probably 
more    significant — and    I    refer    to    the 
statistics    that    were    produced   by    the 
census  in  connection  with  my  own  State 
of    Minnesota — according    to    the    last 
census  the  jjer  capita  Income  of  the  farm 
j>eople  is  $2,294.  while  at  the  same  time 
the    income   of    the    urban   workers   is 
$3,906.     Yes.  the  per  capita  income  of 
urban  people  is  $1,620  higher. 

Now,  what  puzzles  me  at  this  moment 
Is  whether  or  not  the  creation  of  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  is  Intended 
to  bring  the  urban  people  down  to  our 
class  or  whether  It  is  intended  they  are 
going  to  leave  us  even  further  behind. 

Inasmuch  as  committee  hearings 
brought  out  emphatically  that  there 
were  to  be  no  new  programs,  services  or 
moneys,  nor  could  they  prove  specifically 
any  clear-cut  advantages  to  urban  peo- 
ple that  cannot  now  be  accomplished 
through  existing  agencies;  we  must 
therefore  conclude  that  the  approval  of 
this  reorganization  plan  can  result  only 
In  a  new  title  for  three  people  and  an 
agency  without  rewarding  benefits  to  the 
people  we  are  trying  to  help. 

In  view  of  these  statistics.  I  submit  to 
this  House  that  if  we  respond  in  favor 
of  this  measure,  which  actually  does 
nothing,  has  no  evidence  that  it  is  going 
to  Improve  the  situation  in  the  urban 
areas,  that  we  are  responding  to  the 
noise  rather  than  to  the  statistical  facts 
that  accompany  it.  For  these  reasons  I 
feel  that  the  Reorg anisation  Plan  No  1 
of  1962  should  not  go  into  effect. 
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Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Basing  1. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Jan- 
uary 15  of  this  jcAT  I  sent  a  letter  to 
every  Member  of  Congress  citing  my  op- 
position to  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed new  Department  for  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing  and  the  creation  of  an 
additional  Cabinet  post  for  this  new  De- 
partment. I  stated  then,  and  I  state 
now,  that  I  am  convinced  that  the 
enactment  of  this  new  Department  for 
Urban  Affairs,  a.s  now  set  forth  by  Re- 
organizaUon  Plan  No  1  of  1962.  would 
result  in  too  great  a  concentration  of 
power.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  States 
rights  and  I  fear  that  this  proposed  new 
Department  would  put  an  end  to  home 
rule  and  States  rights. 

Such  a  department  would  continue 
to  grow  much  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  has  grown  over  the  past  10 
years.  The  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  a  prime  example, 
for  in  1953  the  agencies  which  became 
the  new  HEW  employed  some  40.000  peo- 
ple, their  combined  payrolls  approxi- 
mated $170  million  and  the  HEW  spent 
over  $1.9  billion.  Today,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963.  the  Pre.sldenfs  budget  esti- 
mates that  HEW.  10  years  later,  us 
expected  to  spend  $5  2  billion,  that  their 
total  payroll  costs  will  be  In  the  area  of 
$473  million,  and  further  Uiat  the  HEW 
em.ployee  force  will  have  risen  to  .some 
79.000  people. 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  increase  of 
100  percent  over  the  number  of  em- 
ployees which  HEW  had  10  years  ago. 
200  percent  more  in  payroll  doUais.  and 
an  increase  of  250  percent  m  oferall  de- 
partmental expenditures  for  HEW. 

Now,  with  regarc  to  the  proposed 
Urban  Department,  the  President  .s 
budget  Indicates  that  the  agencies  and 
proRrams  which  would  be  consolidated 
Into  the  new  Department  of  Urban  Af 
fairs  and  Housini,'  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  spend  $13  7  billion  for  the 
current  fl-scal  year  and  by  the  end  of  this 
current  fiscal  year  these  agencies  will 
have  outstanding  direct  and  insured 
locms  totaling  $52.9  billion. 

Should  the  proposed  new  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  be  estab- 
lished, and  should  It  expand  at  the  gen- 
eral growth  rate  of  HEW.  It  would  by 
fiscal  year  1973  become  a  $165  billion 
department 

The  new  Department  would  comprl.se 
the  existing  urban  renewal  propram.  the 
college  housing  program,  public  facility 
loan  program,  housing  for  the  elderly, 
open  space  land  proKram,  Federal  Flood 
Indemnity  Administration.  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  Public  Housing 
Administration,  and  the  functional  com- 
ponents of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency. 

You  could  call  this  new  Department 
the  Department  of  Back-Door  Spending. 
for  every  major  program  and  agency 
proposed  to  be  consolidated  into  this 
new  Department  for  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  spends  through  the  back  door 
Their  total  spending  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  estimated  at  $13  7  billion 


and  all  but  $300  million  is  spent  through 
the  back  door  Authority  to  spend  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  Federal  bonds 
under  contract  authorizations,  axul  out 
of  revolving  funds,  all  outside  of  effective 
appropriation  control,  are  amonff  the 
more  readily  recognizable  forms  of  back- 
door .^pending 

Since  we  have  had  experience  with 
HEW  and  Its  growth  rate,  It  will  not  be 
difflcult  to  Imagine  what  would  happen 
to  back-door  .spending  In  the  new  De- 
partment for  Urban  Affairs  over  a  10- 
year  period  at  the  .lame  growth  rate. 

Was  this  not  the  method  of  spending 
which  we  rejected  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se  \&st  year  when  we  discussed  the 
foreign  aid  legislation'  Why  now  should 
we  open  a  new  avenue  to  another  form 
of  back-door  spending' 

Besides  the  vast  expenditures  Involved. 
I  have  the  distinct  feeHng  that  many 
proponenLs  of  this  centralized  control 
agency  would  be  among  the  very  first 
to  rue  Its  consequences  I  would  venture 
to  say  that  a  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs 
would  be  in  a  position  to  pull  stiincs  In 
all  of  the  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  The  mayors  and  the  city  ofBclaJs 
would  merely  become  puppets  directed 
by  this  new  Department. 

Big  government  and  centrallaed  con- 
trol in  leading  this  Nation  of  ours  straight 
Into  .sociall.sm  Over  the  past  20  years, 
the  Congre.v?  has  departed  from  the  basic 
principles  set  forth  by  the  Constitution, 
with  three  separate  branches  of  Oovem- 
ment  having  clearly  defined  authority 
Pear  and  frustrations  have  been  em- 
bedded In  the  hearts  of  the  people  and 
this  Nation  for  the  truth  has  been  with- 
held Let  us  turn  toward  those  basic 
JefTersonian  Democratic  principles  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded  and  re- 
sist that  Influence  expounded  by  Khru- 
shchev Let  us  preserve  States  rights 
and  lessen  the  tendency  to  turn  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  every  fringe 
benefit  Let  us  not  flounder  away  the 
powers  delegated  by  the  Constltutk>n  to 
the  Congress 

I  am  convinced  that  the  creation  of 
this  Department  at  Cabinet  level  Is  not 
necessary  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  status  to  the  various 
houMng  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment The  proponents  of  this  De- 
partment are  not  really  concerned  with 
the  Department  rank  for  this  housing 
agency  of  the  Federal  Govenunent,  but 
rather  they  wwh  to  completely  dominate 
the  State  legislatures,  and  put  the  con- 
trol in  the  hands  of  a  few  city  politicians 
who  presently  usurp  too  much  power  in 
.«;ome  of  our  larger  cities. 

A.s  you  will  note  In  Reorganization 
Plan  No  1  of  1962  particular  considera- 
tion Is  given  to  special  problems  of  small 
towns  and  communities,  and  to  urban 
areas  and  urban  communities,  and  even 
the  smallest  hamlet  can  be  considered  a 
town  in  the  language  of  this  legislation. 
bO  that  no  Individual  in  this  country 
would  ever  be  excluded  from  the  pur- 
view of  this  newly  created  Department 
In  actuality,  this  Depaitment  would  be- 
come a  department  for  national  affairs 
with  hardly  any  limitation  as  to  the 
jurisdictional  boundaries  and  further. 
through  regulation   of   Federal  Icglsla- 
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tlon.  which  would  be  initiated  in  this 
Department,  the  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  Agency  would  become  the  Fed- 
eral overlord  of  every  owner  of  land  and 
home  in  this  country. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  quote  from  Thomas 
Jefferson,  which  I  feel  is  applicable  when 
considering  a  reorganization  plan  such 
as  the  one  before  us  today: 

I  place  economy  among  the  flrat  and  fore- 
moat  virtues,  and  public  debt  aa  the  greatest 
of  dangers  to  be  fecund.  To  preserve  our 
Independence  we  must  not  let  our  rulers 
load  UB  with  perpetual  debt.  If  we  nm  Into 
such  debu.  we  must  be  taxed  In  our  meat 
and  drliik.  In  cur  necessities  and  In  our 
comforts,  in  our  labor  and  in  our  amuse- 
ments. If  we  can  prevent  the  Government 
from  wasting  the  labor  of  the  people,  under 
the  pretense  of  caring  for  them,  they  will  be 
happy. 

Let  us  give  our  children  as  much,  if 
not  more,  of  what  America  stands  for 
than  that  which  we  received,  so  that 
they  may  have  an  incentive  in  life  and 
the  will  to  continue  to  fight  for  those 
principles  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
built.  Let  us  turn  from  vast  spending 
programs  and  start  building  a  strong 
basic  economy  today. 

Let  us  not  put  the  proposed  Reorgani- 
zaUon  Plan  No.  1  of  1962  into  effect.  A 
government  that  is  big  enough  to  give 
you  everything  you  want  is  a  govern- 
ment big  enough  to  take  everything  you 
have  got. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  constune  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  gives  me 
considerable  anguish  to  vote  against  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs,  even  though  I  know  that  there 
is  no  Justification  for  such  a  depart- 
ment, because  I  know  that  my  vote  is 
subject  to  misunderstanding  by  many  of 
my  friends  of  the  Negro  race  who  can- 
not divorce  their  feelings  about  the  Gov- 
ernment issue  from  their  deep  desire  to 
bring  about  the  promotion  of  Mr. 
Weaver. 

Many  of  them  interpret  any  vote 
against  the  new  Department  as  a  vote 
against  Mr.  Weaver,  arvd  the  President 
has  made  it  virtually  impossible  for  them 
to  do  otherwise. 

I  am  not  opposing  the  new  Depart- 
ment because  of  Mr.  Weaver.  I  believe 
that  we  should  select  the  best  qualified 
men  and  women  for  pubUc  office  with- 
out regard  to  race  or  religion. 

The  President  has  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  that  he  cherishes  the  same 
constitutional  principle,  and  that  his  in- 
terest in  promoting  a  Negro  to  Cabinet 
rank  is  not  simply  a  device  to  use  race 
as  a  lever  in  establishing  a  controversial 
new  agency.  He  has  an  opportunity  to 
prove  this  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  here  and  in  Con- 
necticut that  Oov.  Abe  Ribicoff.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  will  resign 
shortly  to  campaign  for  the  Senate. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  underprivi- 
leged status  of  the  Negro  through  many 
generations,  there  is  no  field  of  govern- 
ment in  which  Negro  men  and  women 
have  become  more  expert  than  that  of 
social  welfare,  human  relations,  and 
education. 


Last  night  in  my  hometown  a  distin- 
guished young  man,  Whitney  M.  Young, 
Jr.,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Urban  League,  honored  a  number  of  the 
Canton  men  and  women  who  have  la- 
bored to  improve  community  conditions. 

Mr.  Young,  a  graduate  of  Kentucky 
State  College,  holds  the  master's  degree 
in  social  work  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  has  served  the  Urban 
League,  an  outstanding  agency  in  the 
field  of  social  work  and  community  re- 
lations, in  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and 
Kentucky.  He  was  dean  of  the  Atlanta 
School  of  Social  Work  from  1954  to 
1960.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulties of  St.  Catherine's  College,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  and  Creighton  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Young  is  now  on  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Social  Welfare  Assembly,  and  the  advi- 
sory board  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  at  Columbia  University. 

Here  is  a  man  whose  lifelong  devotion 
to  the  programs  that  comprise  the  chief 
interests  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  qualify  him  ad- 
mirably for  recognition  as  Secretary  of 
that  Department. 

Need  I  say  that  there  are  others,  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  from  whom 
the  President  could  make  a  distin- 
guished selection. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  this  pub- 
lic assurance  to  Robert  C.  Weaver  that 
my  vote  today  is  based  upon  my  sincere 
conviction  that  we  do  not  need  and 
should  not  have  a  new  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs,  and  on  no  other  consid- 
eration.   

Mr.  HOLIFEELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distlngtiished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
matter  has  been  brought  on  today  un- 
der rather  unusual  circumstances.  I 
respectfully  contend  that  it  has  come 
up  under  action  that,  as  far  as  I  know, 
is  entirely  imprecedented.  On  Monday 
last,  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mjeadek], 
simply  advised  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
that  he  would  call  the  matter  up  today. 
Normally  matters  of  this  kind  are  set- 
tled upon  consultation  between  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  majority  and  minority 
leadership  of  the  House.  This  has  been 
the  practice  in  every  single  instance  that 
I  know  anything  about  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

In  this  case  the  Speaker  was  not  asked 
for  his  opinion.  The  Speaker  was  not 
asked  for  his  advice.  He  was  simply 
told  after  the  program  had  already  been 
made  up  and  announced  for  this  week 
that  the  matter  would  be  called  up  to- 
day. Of  course,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Meaoer]  was  within  his 
rights.  The  rules  provide  this  method 
of  bringing  these  resolutions  of  disap- 
proval to  the  floor,  but  I  would  think 
the  rule  was  meant  to  protect  against 
undue  delay  or  arbitrary  action  on  the 
part  of  committees  or  of  the  leadership. 
Now,  what  were  the  circumstances  in 


this  case?  The  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  [Mr.  Daw- 
son], expeditiously  conducted  hearings 
on  this  matter  and  expeditiously  filed 
his  report.  I  think  it  was  well  under- 
stood that  the  resolution  would  be  called 
up  at  an  early  date.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  [Mr.  Hal- 
leck]  knew  this,  and  I  want  to  say  now 
that  what  I  am  saying  has  no  reference 
to  the  minority  leadership  of  the  House. 
We  could  have  brought  this  matter  up 
last  week,  but  in  cooperation  with  the 
Republican  leadership  we  gave  the  Re- 
publican Members  a  recess  as  we  al- 
ways like  to  do  during  the  week  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  birthday. 

Nobody  at  any  time  suggested  that  the 
matter  was  being  delayed  or  that  we 
should  get  together  for  the  purpose  of 
agreeing  upon  a  time  or  of  speeding  up 
the  time  when  this  matter  should  be 
brought  up  for  consideration.  I  want  to 
state  on  behalf  of  the  Speaker  and  the 
majority  leader,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
that  it  had  been  our  intention  to  pro- 
gram this  resolution  regularly  and  expe- 
ditiously. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  sound 
reorganization  plan.  The  Congress  has 
always  kept  step  with  the  growth  of 
America's  population,  industry,  power, 
and  prestige.  In  1049  when  Congress 
saw  the  need  to  group  agencies  con- 
cerned with  internal  affairs,  it  created 
the  Department  of  Interior,  and  trans- 
ferred to  it  the  General  Land  Office,  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Pension 
Office,  the  Patent  Board,  and  a  few  other 
boards. 

By  1870  the  Office  of  the  Attorney 
General,  established  in  1789,  had  become 
so  important  that  the  Congress  created 
the  Department  of  Justice.  In  1872  it 
created  the  Post  Office  Department  from 
the  Postal  Service.  Then,  as  our  Nation 
grew,  congressional  concern  with  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  of  national 
scope  increased.  In  1889  Congress 
created  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  1903  it  created  a  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  and  in  1913  split  this 
Department  into  two  departments.  In 
1947  and  1949  we  drastically  reorganized 
the  military  departments,  and  estab- 
lished the  Department  of  Defense.  In 
1953  we  allowed  and  In  fact  accelerated 
the  effect  of  the  reorganization  plan 
creating  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Beginning  in  the 
1930's,  the  Congress  enacted  a  series  of 
acts  to  p>ermit  the  President  to  initiate 
reorganizations  in  the  executive  branch, 
subject  to  a  congressional  veto. 

Since  1949  we  have  allowed  47  re- 
organization plans  to  go  into  effect.  In 
many  respects,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
a  situation  here  quite  similar  to  that  of 
1953  when  President  Eisenhower  sent 
up  a  reorganization  plan  to  create  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  That  plan  created  no  new 
functions  but  merely  raised  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  to  Cabinet  status. 
In  connection  with  that  the  President 
said: 

But  good  intent  and  high  purpose  are  not 
enough;  all  such  programs  depend  for  their 
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succeaa  upon  efflcient,  responsible  admtn- 
Utratlon.  Now  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Department  provided  for  In  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  at  1953  will  give  the  needed  addi- 
tional a«8ur«  that  these  matters  will  receive 
the  full  consideration  they  deserve  In  the 
whole  operation  of  the  Oovemment. 

Mr.  ChAlrman,  I  should  hate  to  see 
the  vote  on  President  Kennedy's  plan 
conflnn  what  some  people  say  about  my 
Republican  colleagues:  that  is,  that  they 
have  not  voted  In  accordance  with  what 
they  know  la  best  for  the  country  but 
rather  have  voted  to  secure  some  mo- 
mentary political  gain. 

In  1949  President  Truman  sent  up  a 
plan  to  create  a  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  which  was  defeated  In  another 
body.  In  1950  President  Tnmaan  sent 
up  a  second  plan  to  create  a  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
this  time  the  Republican  vote  in  the 
House  was  143  to  1  against.  But  in  1953 
when  the  Republican  President  sent  up 
a  plan  almost  Identical  to  the  Truman 
plan  the  Republicans  not  only  supported 
it  but  even  pushed  through  a  resolution 
to  accelerate  its  effective  date  by  a  Re- 
publican House  vote  of  195  to  13;  and 
on  the  same  resolution  the  Democratic 
Members  of  the  House  supported  the  re- 
organization plan  by  an  affirmative 
vote  of  9«  to  73. 

Of  course.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
White  House  announced  on  the  day  it 
sent  Its  plan  to  Congress  that  Mrs. 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby  would  be  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  new  Department,  and  this 
fact  was  referred  to  frequently. 

As  I  have  already  noted,  the  reasoning 
of  President  Elsenhower  Is  precisely  ap- 
plicable. It  seems  to  me,  to  the  plan  we 
are  now  considering.  The  plans  are 
elearly  parallel  in  nature  and  In  objec- 
tive. 

On  July  2,  1957.  Mr.  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller as  Chairman  of  the  President's  Ad- 
risory  Committee  on  Goremment  Or- 
ganization stated: 

It  Is  our  conclxislon  that  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  Is  already  needed  and  that  the 
need   will   rapidly   become  more  urgent. 

And  he  also  stated  that  the  growth  of 
the  houaing  and  urban  renewal  programjs 
logically  require  that  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  be  superseded  by 
such  an  executive  department. 

On  May  6.  1960.  Mr.  Norman  P.  Mason. 
President  Eisenhower's  HHFA  Adminis- 
trator, with  the  approval  of  President 
Eisenhower's  Budget  Bureau,  reported  to 
Congress  : 

Judged  against  this  entire  background. 
and  *»fci"|f  into  consideration  the  necessary 
oomplexlty  of  this  agency's  functions  and 
their  Importance  and  magnitude  as  they 
affect  the  weU-t>elng  of  a  majority  of  uiir 
citizens.  I  believe  the  time  Is  near  when  the 
principal  responsibilities  of  the  Fydenil  Gov- 
ernment In  the  field  of  housing  and  com- 
munity development  ought  to  be  organlztd 
Into  a  new  executive  deiMa-tinent. 

Mr.  Mason  then  propo.«;ed  that  the  De- 
partment be  established  by  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  rather  than  by  the  particular 
bill  which  was  then  pending  before  the 
Congress. 

Witnesses  who  strongly  supported  the 
plan  before  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  Included  Mr.  Bruce  Savage. 
Republican    Public    Housing    Commis- 


sioner under  President  Eisenhower,  and 
the  Honorable  Gordon  S.  Clinton,  Re- 
publican mayor  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  and 
president  of  the  American  Municipal 
Association. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  reserved  judg- 
ment on  whether  there  will  be  a  flip-flop 
on  the  part  of  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  with  respect  to  thi.s  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  m  a 
radio  broadca.st  which  took  place  last 
Sunday,  a  high-ranking  Republican  wa.s 
asked  a  question  as  follows: 

The  Image  of  the  Republican  partv  across 
the  country  Is  pretty  stirry  right  imw.  It  in 
that  of  an  obstructionist  rather  thHii  of  .i 
leader,  I  would  think. 

In  reply,  the  hiRh-rankine  Republican 
said  this  in  part: 

I  agree  with  you  that  we  have  too  oftiri, 
at  least,  through  some  of  our  leaders,  ap- 
peared to  be  ubatructloiusts.  And  in  the 
cities  particularly  we  have  failed  to  carry 
the  message.  But  we  have  a  heart  fur  the 
people.  I  think  the  heart  is  there  I  know 
how  I  feel  about  it.  but  we  have  gut  lu  do 
better. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  does  he  think  that  the  people  :n 
cities  of  all  sizes  are  going  to  remember 
what  is  taking  place  here  today  and  rec- 
oKni7e  the  politics  of  the  other  party 
for  what  it  is? 

Mr.  ALBERT  I  think  that  is  a  sound 
observation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

[Mr.    SCHWINCELl. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
like  most  Members  here  today.  I  think, 
have  been  impressed  with  the  argu- 
ments during  this  debate  and  I  am  espe- 
cially impressed  with  the  fact  all  are 
concerned  at)out  this  problem.  I  was 
grateful,  too.  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  MkaserI  gave  us  the 
benefit  of  his  study  and  that  we  have 
his  statement  and  his  thinking  in  tlie 
Rkcord  on  which  to  t>ase  our  judgment 
on  this  important  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  am  interested 
in  this  problem  in  this  general  area.  I 
have  read  exten.sively  and  studied  the 
.subject  and  the  problems  involved  and 
have  discussed  thus  with  people  who  I 
believe  are  real  students  in  this  area 
of  Government  responsibility,  including 
two  very  distinguished  and  very  able  pn)- 
fessors  at  the  irreat  University  of  Iowa. 
Dr    Ru.ssell   Rcss   and   Dr     Deil   Wnicht 

First.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to 
su«-rest  that  Reorganization  Plan  No  1. 
the  administratiun  proposal  to  e.stablish 
a  Department  of  Urban  AfTairs  and 
Hou.^int?.  seeks  to  deal  in  the  wronsr  way 
with  a  very  real  and  cenuine  problem 
I  certainly  feel  no  prejudice  nL:ain.nt 
urban  areas  because  I  know  firsthand 
from  study  and  experience  the  exi.stence 
and  reality  of  the  problems  that  the  pro- 
posed plan  seeks  to  resolve.  As  a  mem- 
ber  of  a  cities  and  towns  committee  of 
the  Iowa  I.e«lslature,  I  first  t)ecame  fa- 
miliar with  these  problems  and  devel- 
optKl  a   sympathy  for  them  and,   I  be- 


lieve, an  undersUiuding  of  them.  I  feel 
stion«ly  that  they  need  resolving  through 
complete  and  intelligent  appUcatkm  of 
policy  and  principle  that  would  come 
from  such  a  study  as  I  have  suggested. 

My  desire  to  work  for  a  solution  of 
these  problems  is  strong  and  genuine, 
and.  becau.se  it  is.  I  must  oppose  this  re- 
organization plan  and  tlie  creation  of 
a  new  department  along  the  proposed 
lines  which  would  merely.  I  think,  give 
the  illusion  of  cuping  witli  the  problems 
rather  tlian  providing  the  substance  of 
real  solution. 

The  art^uinents  apainist  the  establish- 
mer.t  of  a  new  department  are  many 
and.  to  me.  they  arc  very  convincing. 
Lot  us  look  at  some  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  create  some 
new  political  difricultics  and.  I  believe. 
inU'iisify  uldtr  ones.  I  refer  to  the  rela- 
iion.-hip  between  the  cities  and  the 
State.s.  The  .sudden  and  tremendous 
i;ro\\ih  of  metropolitan  areas  In  the  past 
few  years  hxs  loft  this  relationship  un- 
certain and.  I  believe,  hazy.  It  Is  fre- 
quently asserted  that  the  States  have 
not  done  enough  for  the  cities.  In  many 
ca.se.s  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  the 
chart;e  is  justified.  But  tlie  fact  remains 
that  the  cities  are  the  creature*  of  the 
States  and  It  Is  of  vital  importance  that 
the  government  powers  be  so  distributed 
that  this  fundamental  relationship  and 
balance  Is  not  upset 

.^s  metropohtan  areas  have  mush- 
roomed, the  ten-sions.  the  strains,  and 
the  misunderstandings  between  them- 
selves aiwl  tlieir  States  have  propor- 
tionately grown.  The  great  need  Is  to 
close  this  breach  rather  than  enlarge  It. 

One  of  the  principal  sources  of  this 
friction  has  been  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  its  increasingly  direct 
intervention  and  assistance  In  coping 
with  urban  problems.  The  creation  of  a 
Dt^partment-level  Federal  agency  de- 
signed to  aid  the  cities  would  surely 
greatly  intensify  thus  problem. 

It  Is  almost  Inevitable  that  cities 
would  come  to  look  more  and  more  to 
Washington  for  a  solution  to  their  prob- 
lem.s.  They  would  certainly  come  to  de- 
pend more  and  more  on  Federal  money 
as  the  easy  answer  to  the  great  demands 
being  made  upon  them  for  services. 

With  F«'deral  aid  and  Federal  Inter- 
vention on  such  a  massive  scale.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  a  consequent  In- 
crease In  Federal  control  over  local 
plans  and  activities.  Almost  nobody 
wants  this;  almost  everybody  concedes 
that  such  developments  would  be  un- 
fortunate Yet  It  is  dlfBcult  to  see  how 
it  could  be  avoided,  no  matter  how  well 
inteiitloned  both  the  Federal  and  local 
ofncial.s  might  be  if  a  full-scale  Depart- 
m»nt  of  the  National  Goverrunent  de- 
\i)t»s  all  of  its  time  and  eneriry  and 
mor>ey  to  the  plight  of  the  cities.  If 
Wa-shington  foots  the  bill,  it  is  a  virtual 
certainty  that  Washington  will  alao  have 
a  very  loud  voice  in  directing  the  acUon. 

We  canrwt  foresee  all  of  the  effects 
that  this  course  of  action  might  hare  on 
the  relationship  between  the  States  and 
their  urban  areas  We  cannot  foreaee, 
either,  what  the  ultimate  effect  might  be 
on  local  government.  But  certainly 
what  might  happen  is  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate  for  tliose  of  us — and  I  think 
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I  can  include  Tirtually  all  of  ttie  Ameri- 
can people — who  beUere  that  strons  and 
vigorous  State  and  local  govermnent  are 
indispensable  Ingredients  of  American 
democracy. 

Increasingly,  the  Ankericaxi  people  are 
tuminc.  or  are  beinc  fcmmed.  to  Waah- 
IngtoQ  as  the  tovuAatahtmi  of  al  that  is 
good  and  desirable.  This  Is  a  tianserous 
trend  and  frequently  an  unnecessazy 
course  of  action  that  seems  to  be  the 
easy  way  out.  The  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing 
would  be  one  more  gigantic  push  in  this 
same  directkm. 

Another  ■rgument  against  the  crea- 
tion of  this  eontemplated  new  D^art- 
ment  is  that  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  such  action  would  be  administra- 
tively sound.  In  fact,  there  are  good 
grounds  lor  maintaining  that  froa  the 
standpoint  of  administratkNi.  It  would  be 
a  backward  step. 

As  Robot  H.  Connery  and  Richard  H. 
Leach  have  written  In  ttietr  book.  "Tlie 
Federal  Oorernment  and  Metropolitan 
Areas": 


Not  aolf  an  tkara  aferoaf  political  argn- 
manta  agalast  tiM  cnatton  at  a  DvpailiiMat 
of  Vr^tm  kamtn.  b«t  tiMre  la  a  ■troog  oaaa 
i^aiBBt  tt  o«  grouada  at  adaBtntatrattw 
■oandBaaa.  Oeatton  at  •  dapartauBt  taaa 
eoma  to  ba  ragardad  aa  a  panaoaa  tor  att 
admlKlatnttva  Ula.  •  •  •  BataMtaiuiMnt  of  a 
dapartmeart,  tadaad.  may  oaUy  ttrisy  tba  core 
or  torca  tt  to  take  plaea  In  aiffarent  tar- 
roauUHaga.  Baak  at  Uw  ptopoaal  U  ttM  Maa 
ttaat  a  ataapla  orgaBlaattoBal  cftange  vm  pn>- 
rXOm  Om  nammmt  tor  arban  aad  raatropoRtaa 
pntolama.  TlUa  la  a  Calae  toallaC.  Tbc  MMra 
creation  oC  a  aov  adatlalakraU**  unit  ta  aot 
tha  anawer  to  a  piubtani  mt  oomptaz  as  that 
pRsaatad  toy  tba  pbenomawm  of  ■aatro- 
polltanlBatloa. 

Even  more  unfartunate  than  Us  po- 
tential sdministrative  failure  is  the  very 
real  posslbimy  tiiat  the  creation  of  a 
new  Department  might  actually  make 
the  metropolitan  dilemma  worse  than  It 
already  is.  A  new  organization  chart  hy 
Itself  has  never  boIvikI  anything;  but  11 
has  often  created  thu  comfortaMe  dehi- 
sioa  that  mere  aianipulartion  and  reshuf- 
fling are  the  answer. 

Organizational  changes  can  keep  peo- 
ple bosy  while  at  the  same  time  diveiling 
their  minds  and  energies  from  the  real 
substance  of  the  pnDblem.  This  could 
be  a  very  real  difflculty  with  the  new 
Department  as  the  sdaainistration  has 
pioposed  it  becanse  there  is  as  yet  ao 
really  dear -cat  Idea  of  what  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Oorernment  ought  to  be 
In  metropolitan  atf airs. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  mat- 
ter, a  very  basic  aiMl  unresolved  issue 
that  should  be  settled,  or  at  least  clari- 
fied, before  the  new  Department  is  es- 
tabhshed.  Let  me  quote  again  from 
Connery  and  Leach: 

Creation  of  a  departiaent  (of  urban  af- 
fairs) would  beg  the  aaoat  important  quaa- 
Uon  of  all.  What  is  the  Pedaral  Ooremment'S 
proper  rola  la  urban  araaa?  Tlia  answer 
U  not  nMr«ly  to  aaalgn  urban  affairs  to  a 
allele  organ  laational  unit.  It  la  a  aiattar 
of  piindpla  and  phlloaopl^y.  not  of  method. 
To  craate  a  metliod  wltliout  flrat  having  ••- 
Ubliahed  a  phlloaophy  to  baae  It  on  is  to 
put  th«  prowttal  cart  befora  tba  borae. 
OomSng  as  It  doea  at  thte  ttme,  wlwn  iSm 
baaio  taawaa  of  tnterfoveRnaental  nlattooa 


In  metropolltaa  areas  are  atUl  unresolved, 
aucb  a  propoaai  la  clearly  pratnatura. 

It  may  be  that  the  problems  of  metro- 
politan areas  and  housing  have,  in  their 
present  proportions,  come  upwi  us  so 
fast  that  we  have  been  too  busy  strug- 
gUng  with  them  really  to  sit  back  and 
thtaik  them  through.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  formulation  of  a  sound  phUosophy, 
a  kmg-range  policy,  has  been  too  long 
delayed  scid  should  certainly  be  our 
next  stop. 

To  work  toward  these  philosophical 
and  policy  objectives  I  would  vigorously 
support  the  creatimi  of  a  new,  small  or- 
gudEation  which  might  be  called  the 
Council  of  Urban  Advisers.  Such  a 
Council  ShonM  be  a  staff  agency  set  up 
on  a  continuing  basis  and  composed  of 
full-time  experts.  The  agenda  and  the 
services  that  this  Council  might  concern 
Itself  with  are  both  numerous  aiid  im- 
portant. It  could  conduct  research,  sedc 
a  coordination  and  Integration  of  related 
acUvlties,  and  make  recommendations. 
Pertiaps  most  Important  of  all,  it  could 
thiidc  about  and  work  toward  the  for- 
mulation of  a  basic  policy  which  we  do 
net  now  have. 

I  am  so  ftrmly  convinced  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Council  along  these  lines  is  the 
next  proper  and  logical  step  that  I  am 
now  working  on  legislation  to  Implement 
the  Idea. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  which  this  reorganization  plan 
-would  elevate  to  departmental  status 
has  been  a  useful  agency  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  It  has  served  the  Ameri- 
can people  well 

It  should  be  permitted  to  continue  to 
serve  them  in  the  future  as  it  has  In  the 
past  until  the  complex  questions  with 
which  the  new  Department  supposedly 
would  de^  are  more  thoroughly  tm- 
derstood  and  thought  oat.  A  change  In 
name,  a  change  In  status  will  not  solve 
these  problems  and  may  very  well  only 
cbscore  them. 

I  shall  vote  against  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1,  not  because  I  am  unfriendly 
to  inban  areas  and  housing  problems  but 
because  I  am  sensitive  to  them  and  in 
sympathy  with  them.  We  cannot  find 
the  right  answers  with  the  wrong  meth- 
ods, and  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  at  this 
time  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

To  establish  the  fact  that  I  have  re- 
ferred to  some  real  students  who  are  rec- 
ognized authorities  on  the  subject  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  Profs.  Rob- 
ert H.  Connery  and  Richard  H.  Leach 
are  distinguished  scholars  of  the  subject 
area  of  Federal  Government  and  metro- 
politan areas  and  their  problems. 

Robert  H.  Connery  holds  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  Colum- 
bia University,  receiving  his  Ph.  D.  from 
tlM  latter.  He  has  taught  at  Cohimbia. 
OstiMttte  University.  Stanford,  and  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  Duke  Univer- 
sity. 

Over  the  past  76  years  he  has  served 
as  consultant  to  ntmierous  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  and  ofBcials 
otfaen.  the  Nattonal 
Board,  the  Presi- 
on    AdwrrtnlwtratiTe 


Management,  the  Mew  York  State  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  Interstate  Coopera- 
ti(m.  the  Seerrtary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Hoover  Com- 
misaian.  and  the  City  AdBSinlstratcn:  ef 
New  Yozk.  He  has  been  a  Frilow  as  well 
as  a  senior  staff  member  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution. 

During  the  Second  World  War  he 
served  for  5  years  in  the  Navy  as  a  cons- 
mlsBiooed  oflBoer.  In  that  capacity  he 
was  assigned  to  Secretary  Forrestal's  of- 
fice to  write  an  administrative  history 
which  later  was  pulalisbed  as  "The  Navy 
and  tiie  Industrie  Mobilization  in  World 
War  n— 1950."  He  is  also  author  of 
"Oovenimental  Pn^ems  bi  Wild  Life 
Conservation — 1936,"  "Administration 
of  an  NRA  Code— IBSS."  and  other  Gov- 
ernment reports  and  articles. 

Richard  H.  Leach  is  loiBt  author  of 
"The  Admlnistratiop  of  Interstate  Com- 
pacts—19S9.''  of  *'In  Quest  of  Freedom: 
American  Political  Thooght  and^Prae- 
doe — lf59,"  and  of  iwimwotis  articles. 
He  was  graduated  from  Colorado  Col- 
lege In  1944  and  received  a  Ph.  D.  from 
Princeton  in  1951.  He  taught  at  Oeotgia 
Institute  of  Technolagy  befon  joialng 
the  Duke  faculty.  He  has  had  consid- 
erable practical  experience  in  gorem- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Bdueatton  Board 
from  1953  to  1956.  and  of  the  Army  Se- 
curity Agency. 

Both  men  are  now  meiid>er8  of  the 
Departmmt  of  Pcditical  Seienoe  at  Duke 
Uni^^ersitor.  Durham.  N.CL 

Mr.  MKADESl.  Mr.  diairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
YorkCMr.LDDSAT]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
matter  should  certainly  be  considered 
solely  on  the  merits,  and  should  have 
been  considered  on  the  merits  alone 
rii^t  from  the  batoning.  la  my  Judg- 
ment it  is  too  bad  that  it  has  became 
a  polttAe^  roller  coaster  to  the  extent 
it  has,  and  that  extraneous  OMuddera- 
tions  have  been  iatodocted  ia. 

I  favor  the  reocsanixatim  plan  and 
I  am  going  to  vote  for  it.  in  other  words 
against  the  resotaition.  Yon  cannot  have 
a  scotch-tape  approach,  in  terms  of 
the  Federal  Establishment,  to  the  ex- 
ploding problems  of  the  exploding  me- 
tropolises of  this  countiT.  From  my 
examination  of  this  problem,  both  as  a 
l^:islator  and  as  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  I 
have  been  of  the  opinion  for  a  long,  long 
time — ^I  have  written  some  articles  on 
the  subject — that  we  need  a  reorganiza- 
tion in  the  Federal  EstabUshment  In  this 
field.  When  you  have  separate  agencies 
and  separate  subagencles  and  bureaxis 
all  dealing  with  the  sufhJect  of  urban 
masses  without  the  type  ot  Bne  organi- 
zation that  Is  necessary,  yon  do  not  have 
a  sound  administrative  structure. 

When  President  Ebemhower  created 
the  D^artment  of  Health,  Bdncatlon, 
and  Welfare  he  was  not  tnradlng  the 
responsibility  of  any  Stale  of  this  coirn- 
try.  What  he  was  dolor,  to  fact,  was 
to  clarify  areas  of  respomlbiBty  between 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  Skates,  and 
localities. 

"niree  jrears  ago  I  tntrodoeed  a  bfll  on 
this  subject  whidi  I  tunic  pxwMM  « 
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b«tter  approach  than  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  before  us  today.  The  admin- 
IstraUon  sent  up  a  bill  to  Congress  2 
y«ars  later.  I  think  my  bill  is  a 
better  bill  than  the  administration  bill 
In  any  event  we  should  have  before  us 
today  at  least  cnt  of  those  bills  under 
a  proper  rule  so  "that  amendments  could 
be  offered.  Then  if  such  a  bill  is  not 
sufficiently  embracing— and  I  do  not 
think  the  reorganization  plan  does 
enough — or  if  relationships  between 
Federal  and  SUte  Governments  are  not 
properly  spelled  out.  additions  and 
changes  could  be  made.  If  the  House 
wants  to  work  its  will,  a  bill  under  any 
open  rule  is  the  proper  way  in  which 
to  do  it. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to 
point  out  that  when  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee was  expanded  early  in  this  Congress 
all  of  us  thought  we  were  giving  the 
majority  the  necessary  tools  with  which 
to  put  their  legislative  house  in  order 
It  is  high  time  they  did  put  it  in  order 
Right  now  we  are  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion whereby  we  have  in  effect  a  closed 
rule. 

Reasonable  men  can  agree  or  disagree 
on  this  subject.  For  example,  some  who 
favor  the  subject  of  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  argue  that  this  particular 
reorganization  plan  does  not  do  enough, 
does  not  cover  the  subject  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  establish- 
ment and  the  States,  or  does  not  pro- 
vide for  mandatory  coordination  between 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
Therefore  we  should  have  a  bill  which 
we  should  be  free  to  amend.  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  reorganization  plan  l)ecause 
I  am  strongly  convinced  we  should  have 
a  reorganization,  that  we  do  need  a 
Cabinet-level  officer  in  charge  of  a  De- 
partment on  Urban  Affairs.  At  the  same 
time  It  Is  regrettable,  In  my  opinion,  that 
our  friends  on  the  majority  side  of  the 
aisle  cannot  put  their  legislative  affairs 
in  order  enough  to  give  us  a  proper  rule 
and  to  give  us  a  bill  on  the  floor  we  can 
work  on.  submit  amendments  to.  »nd 
argue  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McDonouch) 
Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  negative  reso- 
lution— House  Resolution  530 — becaase 
I  am  opposed  to  Reorganization  Plan  No 
1  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  United  States  has  become  strong 
because  of  the  Independence  of  its  i^eo- 
ple,  and  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  lies  in  the  ability  of  its  people  to 
govern  themselves  on  the  local  level 
without  domination  and  control  from  a 
Central  Government. 

The  establishment  of  an  Urban  Af- 
fairs Department  with  a  Secretary  at 
Cabinet  level  would  weaken  and  dissi- 
pate this  strength.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
it  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  founder  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  who  was  the 
strongest  advocate  for  local  government 
as  opposed  to  Central  Government. 

I  do  not  recognize  this  action  today  as 
a  racial  question.  I  am  not  votini; 
against  this  because  it  might  deny  Mr. 
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Weaver  a  position  in  the  Cabinet  I 
would  be  opposed  to  it  If  President  Ken- 
nedy proposed  to  appoint  ex-President 
Eisenhower  to  this  post. 

I  recognize  Mr  Weaver  as  a  compe- 
tent Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finarce  Agency  I  would  not  o\  - 
pose  his  appointment  to  the  Pre.sident  s 
Cabinet. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  e.stabUihment  of 
the  Department-  not  the  man  who  i.n 
proposed  to  be  appoinUd  to  the  post 

If  President  Kt-nntKly  wants  to  appom' 
Mr  Weaver  to  a  Cabinet  post,  let  him 
appoint  him  Secretar>-  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  which  will  .soon  be  va- 
cated because  of  tlie  resn<nation  of  Sec- 
retary Ribicoff.  vfcho  has  announced  that 
he  will  resKn  ti)  run  for  Senator  in 
Connecticut 

I  think  we  -should  do  all  we  can  here 
in  Congress  to  make  local  government 
strong  and  to  depend  uiHjn  the^l^eives  — 
not  to  become  *eak  and  to  depend  upon 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  things 
they  .should  and  can  do  for  them.sehes 
This  is  makinn  bm  ►;()vernment  bigger, 
and  I  am  certain  that  many  of  the  advo- 
cates and  supporters  of  an  Urban  Affauh 
Department  will  live  to  reKret  their  sup- 
port of  it. 

There  is  a  real  fear  that  establishin«  a 
permanent  Dt^partment  of  Urban  Affair.s 
and  Ilou.sink'  may  siphon  away  from 
States  and  municipalities  some  of  the 
t^overnmenlal  authority  that  they  no* 
enjoy  in  mectink'  and  dtcidiiiK.  on  itu- 
basis  of  the  wishes  of  the  residents  of 
the  community  through  their  elected 
representatives,  the  nature  of  the  com- 
munities and  the  environments  In  which 
they  live 

Bureaucracies  once  established,  how- 
ever, have  a  way  of  growing  not  only  in 
size  but  in  power  That  is  especially 
true  with  bureaucracies  which  handle 
vast  sums  of  public  funds  It  may  well 
be  that  the  new  Secretary  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs may  never  be  granted  any  constitu- 
tional power  by  the  Congress  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  a  municipality  But  it 
would  t>e  naive  for  anyone  to  suppose 
that  conditions  and  criteria  would  not 
be  established  in  the  dispen.sation  of 
loans  and  grants  for  municipal  purpose.s 
which  might  induce  hungry  local  offi- 
cials, outbid  in  the  taxation  of  the  people 
by  the  huge  take  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  surrender  some  of  their  auton- 
omy and  self-determination  in  exchange 
for  Uncle  Sams  largesse 

The  followina  letter  to  Senator  John 
L.  McClell.^v.  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Goverr.ment  Operations  Committee  from 
the  Leak'ue  of  California  Cities  aiiam.st 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hou.sini: 

LEAGt-E  OF   CALlrC)RNIA   CmtS. 

Berkeley   Call!  .  July  26    106! 
Hon   John  L  McClixlan 
Chairman    Goiernrnent  Operiitu)ni  Commil- 

tee.  Senate  Office  Building.   Wa.ihingturt 

DC 
Dr.*R  .Senator  The  board  of  dir»»rt<ir!i  of 
the  League  uf  California  CUles  meeting  in 
Los  Ange'es.  July  19  21.  unanlmou.sly  voted 
to  oppose  the  above -numbered  measures 
which  would  establish  a  Department  <jf  Ur- 
ban Affalri  and  Housing  This  was  the  third 
time  the  league  board  considered  the  sub- 
ject matter  but  the  flrst  lime  the  bills  estab- 
lishing   such    a    department    were    reviewed 


n»e  bills  depart  In  some  rwpecU  from  pro- 
puMls  which  have  b**n  s\igge«t*d  In  th«  paat 
in  that  they  seem  merely  to  upgra^lc  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  re- 
lated agencies  to  departmental  statue  while 
purporting  to  make  p<**ible  the  r<x>rdlnetlon 
of  Federal  activities  affecting  urban  affairs 
by  statemenU  of  national  purpoee  and  policy 
designed  'o  Influence  all  PederiU  agencies 
The  L*ngue  of  CallforoU  Cities  Is  opposed  U) 
the  crea'.i.>ii  if  «  O-parunenl  of  Urban  Af- 
r.ilrs  and  It  1*  iipp<ieed  to  .S  1633  and  HR 
«4:J.l 

The  lf.ig  .e  board  of  dlrectore  la  fully 
Hwnre  I'f  the  \  ir'.ous  »•  tivltles  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ci  'vernmeiit  and  Its  many  aKenctes 
uhlili  uiTr'l  I  itieA  .uid  irban  areas  The 
league  h.».^  suppor'ed  Federal  legislation 
where  there  :**  n  rlearly  demonstrated  na- 
tional lnterei.t  Wo  fully  agree  with  the 
need  f  -r  ci^jrdln.iiion  of  such  activities  and 
:he  need  f^T  i()n»l«tet.t  and  uniform  policies 
In  lonneclion  with  Fe'ler;i;- local  relations 
Thf  Fedrr.il  Cr<;\erriment  for  example,  makes 
money  iv.iiUble  for  comprehensive  planning. 
u.'()  i;.  rci.fw.i!  ,iii<1  re<levek>pment  and  a 
wnrkrtble  prigr.ini  »tii<h  includes  derelop- 
Mient  Ai.d  ei.:  irieniei.'  ')f  adequate  housing. 
building  and  subduisiin  codes  Federal 
igencies  iintori(iir'l>  and  r.vther  coitaUtently 
thru  prixerd  to  taiie  the  p<«ition  that  they 
.ire  not  bound  by  nor  need  they  pay  any  at- 
tention to  U<A'i  comprehenikive  plana  and 
regulation.'^  F<r  thene  and  many  other  rea- 
Mtis  which  coild  f>«  cited  we  agree  whole- 
henrteil'.y  with  th<«e  who  feel  that  such 
ciMirdlnation  and  uniform  policies  are  ab- 
Rohitely  easentul  to  the  orderly  growth  of 
<iur  urban  areas  and  the  general  welfare  and 
necuriiv  of  the  Nation  We  do  not  believe. 
however  ih.it  either  a  Department  of  Urban 
A.Taim  <>r  a  Dep.irtment  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  Is  the  best  meth'id  of  achieving 
such  coord. nation  and  development  of  oon- 
Bistetit   national  and   Itxal   policies 

The  board  of  dlrecuirs  >  t  the  Leairue  of 
Califori.la  Cities  urges  the  creation  by  the 
Preaideiu  of  the  United  .States  by  BKCcuUve 
•rder  i<r  '.he  p>osltl>;ti  of  sj^e*  ..tl  a.' ristant  tn 
the  President  for  urban  nfTalrs  Where  an 
admitustrative  controversy  eiists  between  de- 
p.irtn.ents  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  or 
There  ure  l-.i^nsisteiit  policies  developed  by 
Federal  agei.^  les  In  their  relationships  with 
local  gt '.  ernments.  the  ultimate  decision 
n^.ust  be  made  bv  the  Chief  Executive  or 
someone  who  can  HpeaK  for  the  Chief  Eiecu- 
tive  It  is  fiir  thm  reas'in  that  we  urge 
creation  of  the  p<isltlon  of  special  aoslstant 
to  '.he  i'resUletit  f  T  urban  affairs  and  assume 
that  Buch  an  odlce  would  be  adequately 
stalTed    Uj  undertake   the   functions  aaslgned 

to    It 

The  l>eague  of  California  Cities  Is  against 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Hovjsing  f  ir  several  reasons  In  the 
flrt'.  [);a<^e  we  believe  that  the  new  Secretary 
of  Urban  AfTairs  and  Housln;?  even  though 
he  lias  (\tbinet  status,  would  be  unable  to 
coordinate  Federal  activities  located  In  other 
Ffdeni!  departments  tiut  only  would  he 
ha\e  Junior  statu.*  among  other  Cabinet 
offlrers.  but  the  record  Is  no'  encouraging 
fts  to  the  ability  of  one  Cabinet  olBcer  to 
rrMirdlnate  The  activities  of  his  department 
and  the  activities  within  departments  of 
other  Cabinet  ofUcers  The  most  recent 
K'xf'if  ve  order  with  respect  Vi  civil  defense 
ifl  a  flear  Indication  to  us  of  reliance  placed 
on  senior  rather  than  Junior  Cabinet  de- 
partments or  other  F'ederal  a(;encles  having 
a  !es.*er  statu"  The  same  order  alio  demon- 
'' rates  the  difficulty  of  properly  placing  a  co- 
ordinating function  outside  the  olBce  of  the 
President  On  the  surface  it  appears  that 
lines  of  Federal-lrK-al  civil  defense  relations 
will   be  more    tangled   than  ever. 

No  one  has  suggested  nor  are  they  llkeljr 
to  suggest  consolidation  In  orie  department 
of  all  Federal  programs  dealing  in  any  way 
with  urban  affairs      Obviously  this  would  re- 
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tard  pother  than  lacliliiiLJ  the  admlnUtrallon 
ol  many  important  Federal -local  activities 
and  relfttlans  and  would  Irrvdlre  the  creation 
of  an  unmannfreafcle,  ivweeauoraUc  giant 
wbteh  would  rtghtly  ke  lootoed  upa«  bf  lo- 
cal sovrmmeuts  aa  a  reul  tteeat  to  tbe  moat 
basle  of  our  dentocrattc  LnfituuUons  (clUaa) 
which  ex.*ted  long  beXurs  cltii£f  the  Federal 
(.r  State  Ciovirumciil' 

It  Is  alleged  th.-\t  a  ?^re"5l(lent,  not  par- 
ti -nlar  y  «rmpH»hetip  to  the  OfTlee  of  ©pedal 
AfMtstant  to  the  Preslderit  for  Urban  Affairs, 
could  refuse  to  continue  such  an  Office 
whtreas  s  department  cnce  created  by  the 
Congreas  would  contltiuc  until  abolished  by 
ftunUi*-  acUun  Tills  c»mtenUon  overlooks 
t)ie  total  urb^n  problem  and  population  and 
n.tually.  the  SecreUry  of  a  department  as 
an  appofTitee  of  the  PTe'»ldent  would  reflect 
Presidential  policies  or  I*  replaced.  Nor  do 
we  believe  that  creation  of  a  Special  AsaUt- 
anl  to  the  Prisident  for  Urban  Affaire  would 
be  ioAed  tipca  by  Ciblnet  Secretaries  as  the 
crealloo  of  A  supcr-Secr-JtAry.  Inasmuch  as 
the  President  or  a  spokesman  for  him  must 
decide  e«eriit4ve  controversy,  it  Is  our  be- 
lief Chat  a  r«Ulv  infomiad  and  adequately 
ataSed  B^adat  Aaatstant  would  do  a  better 
job  of  coord:  tiaCtng  FedoriU  activities  affect- 
ing urban  affairs  than  a  departmexit.  He 
would  do  so  with  fiu-  Uas  stixplclon  on  the 
part  of  local  government  officials ,  fearful  of 
the  crentlon  In  this  country  of  a  controlling 
central  afreury  or  mlnls.ry  of  municipal  ml- 
fatn  oomaoonly  found  in  other  free  ooun- 
trtes  at  the  world  than  would  a  department 
He  wottld  not  be  oonfronted  with  the  prob- 
lem  of  being  last  man  oa  the  Cabinet  totem 
pole. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  upgrading  HHFA  to 
Cabinet  rtitus.  Neither  do  we  support  ruch 
a  raeiwure  Undoubtedly,  equally  ooo- 
vlnclag  argianenta  can  be  ninde  for  up- 
grading otkar  redcral  agencies  to  Cabinet 
status  We  simply  ^to  not  believe  thAt  the 
need  for  coordinating  F'ederal  acUvltlea  re- 
lating to  urb.in  and  municipal  affairs  should 
be  used  as  a  screen  for  upgrading  any  Fed- 
eral <ltpartnfwnt 

The  meopf  of  the  national  purpoee,  na- 
tional policy,  and  flndlni{s  made  by  the  Con- 
graa  tn  both  blUa  can  only  lead  to  the 
rrnnliMltTT  that  local  g^iwuments  are  un- 
able to  solve  any  munlclftal  problems  without 
Federal  encouragement.  Intervention,  or  as- 
sistance. Rather  than  repeat  th«  statenents. 
we  ahnply  refer  *r;u  to  section  2(a)  of  B. 
1«3  and  HR  648S.  We  can  conceive  of 
nottatitg  done  by  local  ngenrtes  which  can- 
not be  crmftmed  as  o9m1ng  within  these 
broad  statements. 

We  believe  that  there  Is  a  need  fcr  many 
partnership  relations  between  Federal  and 
local  fovarDmanta,  but  w«  also  believe  that 
these  relationships  can  be  developed  In  the 
future  as  they  have  been  In  the  past  on 
the  basis  of  demonstrat^Hl  need  and  national 
Interest  and  that  coordination  of  these  ac- 
tivities can  beet  be  achieved  through  the 
office  at  the  PresUftent. 
Sincerely, 

BjCUMtD  CAaPSlVTEB, 

Extcutwe  Director  and  General  Counsel. 

Mr.  MEADER.  %lr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  mlnotes  to  tiie  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Yottvcki  ] . 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  asked  the  question  if  it  is  not 
a  littSe  embarrassing  to  come  up  here 
and  teiKl  to  murder  my  legislative  child. 
Wen.  I  appreciate  the  recognition  that 
I  wac  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  legis- 
lation in  this  field,  but  I  hasten  to  say 
this  reorganization  plan  has  little  in 
common  with  what  I  had  in  mtnd  as  a 
department  that  w<oukl  function  in  our 
urban  territory-  TTiifl  reorg«niEatlon 
plan,  and  it  Is  agreed  br  aU  the  testl- 
mony,  inclodec  only  the  Housing  and 


Home  FiBAnce  ^e&cy,  which  is  all  in 
one  Aeeney. 

I  do  not  a<ree  with  the  implied  criti- 
cism that  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Dillon 
and  those  who  testified  oa  this  bill  that 
the  prccoit  Adiainifttrator  oT  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  is  not 
doitig  a  sood  job.  that  he  oould  do  a  good 
job  il  ihey  only  gave  him  a  different 
title.  I  think  that  is  an  implifAtion  that 
i£  not  borne  out  by  the  Xacts.  I  have 
heard  no  criticism  of  the  administration 
by  the  present  Administrator  of  the 
HotuBing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  I 
do  not  believe  he  should  be  criticized  for 
the  increase  in  the  foreclosures  by  FHA. 
That  is  due  to  economic  conditions 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  improving  very 
much.  I  read  in  the  paper  last  night 
that  unemployment  in  the  District  in- 
creased 4.700  last  month.  The  article 
does  not  say  whether  the  4,700  are  dis- 
placed Bepublicaas  or  eager  Democrats 
who  are  awaiting  to  be  absorbed.  If 
they  are  in  the  latter  class  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  attsorbed  shortly  because  so 
far  employsKnt  in  the  Government  has 
increased  175,000  during  the  past  year. 

No,  that  is  not  a  legitimate  criticism, 
and  I  think  that  Mr.  Ted  Lewis,  in  his 
colujon  in  the  New  York  Daily  News 
yesterday  probably  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head,  and  I  would  like  to  quote  what  he 
said: 

Tn\»  bcrnest  statement  by  Speaker  John 
McCXmuuck  that  he  lacks  the  House  votes 
to  save  Piealdent  Kennedy's  proposal  for  an 
Urban  Affairs  Department  would  appear  to 
be  a  cruahlng  blow  to  the  administration. 
But  it  Is  neither  a  Jolt  nor  a  surprise. 

Kennedy  on  this  and  certain  other  key 
imues.  is  seeking  to  establish  a  legislative 
record  this  year  not  on  what  he  gets  from 
Coogreas  bat  on  what  he  aeks  Con^naa  tor. 

And  then  later  on  he  said: 

Yet  there  U  Uttie  arguoftent  th&t  the 
President  was  from  the  start  more  inter- 
ested In  the  political  value  he  could  squeeae 
out  of  the  urban  affairs  Issue  than  In  Its 
actual  passage . 

And  then  again  : 

When  Harry  Truman  sent  to  Congress  his 
proposal  for  a  Health,  Bducatton,  and  Wel- 
fare Department,  he  tied  in  with  It  an 
announcement  that  Oscar  Ewing,  r  oon- 
trovezslal  party  politician,  was  his  choice 
to  head  the  new  agency.  Congress  there- 
upon turned  down  the  Department.  It  came 
Into   being  only   under  Dwlght  Elsenhower. 

As  I  said  before  the  committee.  I 
voted  for  that  HEW  reorganization  plan. 
I  was  new  in  the  Congress  and  I  did 
not  know  the  implications.  But,  I 
have  found  out  that  that  was  not  the 
way  to  create  a  department.  Educa- 
tion is  still  scattered  over  many  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
the  other  day  on  the  radio  was  asked 
the  question : 

Well,  how  about  the  Investigation  of  Mr. 
Powiii,  Into  the  ^  billion  that  U  being  spent 
for  education? 

And  the  Secretary  said : 

Wen.  It  Is  not  all  In  our  Department. 
There  U  too  much  ecatteied  all  over  the 
Ooverasient. 

And,  it  is  true.  Had  l^at  been  estab- 
Itehed  by  legislative  process,  tt  would  not 
be  that  way. 


Now.  I  A^ree  with  our  fine  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. He  was  kind  enoiigh  to  give  me 
credil  at  one  time  Xor  being  the  father 
of  this  Iftglsifttlnn.  hut  told  me  my  name 
would  not  be  connected  with  the  bill. 
And.  that  is  vei-y  fine.  But,  I  feel  on 
this  bin  Just  Itke  you  did.  on  the  health, 
education,  and  welfare  bill.  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  this  plan  as  he  did  on 
the  health,  education,  and  welfare 
plan  and  I  am  .sorry  I  did  not  vote  as 
he  did  then. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Devine]. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  comes  from  an  area  that  I  think 
could  well  be  classffied  as  tirban.  rep- 
resenting the  capital  city  of  Ohio,  Co- 
lumbus, with  a  population  of  nearly  half 
a  million  people,  I  coijdiicted  a  poll — of 
course,  it  did  n<H;  hit  evwybody  in  my 
district,  but  I  think  it  is  representative, 
because  it  went  Into  reasMiably  large 
numbers — which  showed  that  9  out  of  10 
answering  this  question  of  tiie  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  indi- 
cated their  opposition  to  it.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  because  of  this  partic- 
ular Department  or  whettucr  it  is  what 
the  Department  of  Agrieutture  has  done 
to  the  rural  population  of  our  NaticMi; 
I  do  not  know.  Tlie  gentlMMa  from 
Florida  indicated  that  the  pofiulation 
shift  has  moved  from  70  percent  in  tJie 
rural  areas  to  70  percent  in  the  cities. 
Eewjh  Member  will  have  to  answer  for 
hiniiself  whether  or  not  tUs  mo^ment 
might  have  been  due  to  the  polieies  of 
Oie  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
brought  about  the  shift  te  the  cities. 
Now,  do  we  want  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment for  the  cities  thai  ^rW  tfrire  ttie 
city  foUrs  back  into  the  eooBtry?  I 
think  the  American  people  are  fed  up 
with  more  control  in  Washington,  creat- 
ing a  vast,  sprawling  bureaucracy  that 
this  would  create.  I  think  the  proper 
vote  woidd  be  a  vote  of  aye  todieating 
your  disapproval  of  a  Department  of 
Ucban  Affairs  and  Houiliig. 

Mr.  FA3CEIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  ttme  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  WsoDowirEal. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  reflolutkm  vnd  tn 
opposition  to  the  proposed  reorgania^ 
tion  plan  which  would  cz«ate  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 

Mr.  caiatrman,  the  caae  has  been  suf- 
ficiently made,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  there  is  absolute  no  need  for  this 
proposed  reorganisatian  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing.  I  think  we  very  definitely 
need  an  abatement  and  not  an  extension 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  affairs  of  the  States  and  o^ir 
citizens  back  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned the  Oovernment  ahouad  leave  this 
to  the  imaginati(m.  initiative,  and  ability 
of  the  taxpayers  back  hwant  who  make 
the  money  to  run  tiMB  Oovernm^ttt. 
They  have  the  ability  whether  wt  a«rwe 
or  not.  We  need  ta  defeat  thla  pgopoead 
reorganlxation  iriaa.  I  am  0einc  to  role 
against  it  and  urge  yom  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  FASCSXk  Mr.  Chalimsn.  I  yvdd 
such  time  as  he  may  conmaae  l» 
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gentleman     from     New     Jersey     [Mr. 

THOMPSOHl. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  strongly  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a  marvelous 
supply  of  nonsense  In  this  world.  I  want 
to  take  about  3  minutes  to  describe  to 
this  House  one  of  the  more  arrant  pieces 
of  nonsense  that  Is  being  peddled  by  the 
opponents  of  the  President's  proposal  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing. 

This  particular  piece  of  nonsense  con- 
cerns the  omission  in  the  President's 
plan  of  any  reference  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  hous- 
ing programs  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. Some  of  tnosc  who  are  i^iV^is^l- 
ing  against  the  President's  proposal  use 
this  as  one  of  their  grounds  of  objec- 
tion. 

Mind  you.  they  are  against  setting  up 
such  a  Department  at  all.  Just  why  they 
should  want  these  important  and  popu- 
lar programs  included  in  a  proposal 
which  they  are  against  in  its  entirety. 
they  do  not  say.  Perhaps  they  feel  that 
if  the  Board  and  the  VA  programs  were 
included  they  could  be  against  the  plan 
more,  longer,  and  louder.  But  let  us  not 
make  them  squirm  by  inquiring  why  they 
raise  the  question;  let  us  answer  it  in- 
stead. And  it  is  really  very  easy  and 
very  simple. 

Let  us  take  the  VA  first.  I  think  that 
a  great  many  people — probably  includ- 
ing a  large  number  of  veterans  them- 
selves— would  agree  that  it  may  well 
have  been  a  mistake  for  Congress  to  es- 
tablish this  program  in  the  VA  instead 
of  the  Housing  Agency.  It  would  have 
saved  everybody  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble 
to  do  It  the  other  way. 

But  that  Is  beside  the  point.  The 
Congreas  did  establish  the  program  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  there 
it  has  been  all  these  years.  The  prob- 
lems created  by  having  an  Insurance 
program  in  the  FHA  and  a  so-called 
guarantee  program  in  the  VA  have  long 
since  been  worked  out.  The  program 
IS  operating  smoothly.  The  VA  field 
ofBces  understand  it.  The  veterans 
understand  it.  The  homebuilders  un- 
derstand it. 

Bear  in  mind  that,  by  its  very  nature, 
the  VA  housmg  program  is  a  temporary 
affair — whether  it  runs  for  another  5 
years,  as  the  law  now  provides  or  for 
another  15.  In  due  course,  it  will  be  over 
and  will  be  liquidated.  After  a  dozen 
years  in  its  present  organizational  loca- 
tion, what  earthly  good  does  anyone 
think  it  would  do  now  to  uproot  it  and 
transfer  it  to  another  agency  ? 

The  plain  fact  is  that  it  would  cost 
an  Immense  amount  of  money  to  make 
such  a  transfer,  to  accomplish  practically 
nothing.  Hundreds  of  people  would  have 
to  move.  Dozens  of  field  establishments 
would  be  disrupted.  God  knows  how 
many  thousands  of  file  cabinets  of  rec- 
ords would  have  to  be  loaded  on  trucks 
and  dragged  off  to  some  other  location 
Whole  accounting  systems  would  have  to 
be  torn  apart  and  put  back  together 
again.  Individual  veterans  and  builders 
would     find     themselves     delayed     for 


months  trying  to  find  out  where  their 
applications  had  gone,  and  what  ofUce. 
if  any  was  now  working  on  them.  And 
for  what? 

I  would  agree,  and  I  suspect  that  the 
President  might  well  agree,  that  if  we 
were  starting  the  veterans*  housing  pro- 
gram today,  from  scratch,  it  should  be 
assigned  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency,  or  to  the  new  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing.  But  that 
is  not  the  situation.  The  mistake.  If  it 
was  one.  was  made  many  years  ago.  Let 
us  not  talk  seriously  about  compounding 
it  now. 

Now.  what  about  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board?  Why  should  it  not 
be  included  in  the  new  Department? 

Well,  let  me  say  as  one  Member  of  this 
HO'iise  t^lat  I  think  it  probably  should 
And  why  then  is  it  nof     Because  the 
Congress — this    House     decreed    other- 
wise.    The  Board  and  all  its  operations 
used  to  be  a  part  of  this  very  Agency  that 
the  President  now  proposes  to  reorganize 
as  a  Cabinet  department     The  Congress, 
by  legislation,  took  it  out  of  that  Agency 
The  President  did  not  recommend  that 
The  Congress  did  it  on  its  own  Initiative 
Have  we  changed  our  minds'    I  know  of 
•-o  evidence  that  we  have,  and  evidently 
the  President  knows  of  none. 

So  let  us  not  play  games  about  this 
Let  the  reorganization  plan  go  into  effect 
Then,  if  any  of  the  carping  critics  be — 
I  will  not  say  .sincere  but  rather  serious 
about  this — let  him  introduce  a  bill  to 
transfer  the  Board  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment. Then  we  shall  see  where  the 
votes  are  In  any  case  the  executive 
branch  contemplates  no  such  proposal 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  House  will 
not  be  diverted  from  the  serious  business 
of  thLs  reorganization  plan  by  monkey- 
shines  of  this  sort.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  submitted,  in  ac- 
cordance with  law,  an  Important  change 
he  wishes  to  make,  which  he  believes  will 
help  him  in  his  task  as  Chief  Executive. 
The  Congre?'.  should  not  deny  him  what 
he  thinks  he  needs  for  light  or  frivolous 
reasons.  In  my  Judgment,  there  is  every 
reason  for  the  Congress  to  permit  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No  1  of  1962  to  go  into 
effect. 

Mr.  FASCELL,  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Toll! 

Mr  TOLL  Mr  Chairman  I  favor  tht- 
President's  reorganization  plan 

Mr.  Chairman,  la.st  June  it  wa.s  my 
plt'asure  to  appear  before  the  Executivt- 
and  Leci.slativr  Reorganization  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Govfrnm»-nt 
Operations,  when  the  subcommittee  wa.s 
holding  hearings  on  proposal.s  to  e.stab- 
li.sh  a  D<^partment  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Houiiinii  I  believed  then,  and  I  believe 
now.  that  the  most  efficient  way  to 
handle  the  problems  confronting  our 
large  urban  centers  is  throut;h  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housme  For  that  reason  I  supix)rt 
the  President  s  reorganization  plan 

The  creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  is  further  justified  when  one 
looks  at  the  reasons  for  the  creation  of 
some  of  the  existing  departments.  The 
Department  of  Labor  first  organized  as  a 


Bureau  under  the  Interior  Department 
in  1884.  was  created  March  4.  191S.  It 
was  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  the 
•purpose  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
shall  be  to  foster,  promote,  and  develop 
the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the 
United  States,  to  improve  their  working 
conditions,  and  to  advance  their  op- 
portunities for  profitable  employment." 
Today  there  is  another  interest  which 
must  be  protected — the  interest  of  the 
urban  dweller.  Never  before  have  the 
inhabitants  of  our  cities  been  pla«ued 
with  -so  many  problems:  never  before 
have  the  solutions  proved  so  difficult.  A 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  would  be 
the  boon  to  the  urban  dweller  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  was  to  the  wage 
earner. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  wiis 
created  in  1862  and  raised  to  Cabinet 
status  in  1889.  At  the  time  of  the  crea- 
tion of  th  -  Department.  Congress  stated 
that  the  general  purpose  of  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  to  acquire  and  diffuse 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States 
useful  information  on  subjects  concerned 
with  agriculture.  In  a  like  manner  the 
new  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  will 
disseminate  information  to  local  units  of 
Government  in  order  to  provide  as- 
sistance m  the  .solution  of  their  difficul- 
ties Another  rea.son  for  the  creation 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  to 
procure,  propagate,  and  distribute  among 
the  people  new  and  valuable  seeds  and 
plants  Surely  the  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  will  perform  services  for  the 
urban  dweller  which  are  as  Important 
to  him  as  the  distribution  of  seeds  was 
to  the  farmer. 

The  newest  Cabinet -level  Department. 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare,  will  provide  us  with  an- 
other example.  When  Lhe  reorganiza- 
tion plan  was  submitted  to  Confreas  on 
March  12.  1953.  It  was  sUted  that: 

The  purp'ise  oi  the  plan  la  to  Improv*  the 
ftdmlfiUtratlon  of  the  vlt*l  health,  •duca- 
tlnn.  and  •rcurtty  functiona  now  btlng  car- 
ried on  m  the  Federal  Security  Agency  by 
Klvtng  them  departmental  rank.  Such  action 
IS  demanded  by  the  Importance  and  magni- 
tude of  these  functions,  which  alTect  the 
well-betnK  ut  mllUuna  of  our  cltlzena 

Functions  of  similar  scope  and  magni- 
tude in  regard  to  our  great  ciUe*  are 
beinic  carried  on  by  numerous  Federal 
ai:encles  t<xlay  Just  as  it  was  vital  In 
19.53  to  elevate  functions  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  security  to  departmental 
status  so  It  is  nece.s.sary  today  to  elevate 
the  functions  of  the.se  other  agencies  to 
the  Cabinet  level  In  order  that  they  be 
most   efTiciently   administered. 

As  a  final  example,  let  us  look  at  the 
Dt'purtmeiU  of  Commerce.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  century  there  was  much 
agitation  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Commerce  in  order  that 
the  rapidly  increasing  volume  of  capital 
invesU'd  in  commerce  and  manufacture 
could  tx'  the  subject  of  Government 
supervision  In  1900  It  was  noted  that 
the  .same  ai>;uments  advanced  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  were  appli- 
cable to  one  for  the  commercial  and 
industrial  life  of  the  country;  that  the 
manufacturing  interest*  in  the  United 
States  exceeded  in  volume  and  in  impor- 
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tance  the  Industrial  Interests  of  any 
nation  In  the  world,  and  yet  there  was 
no  Government  office  specially  charged 
with  any  duties  relating  directly  to 
them,  and  In  this  respect  the  United 
States  was  almost  alone  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Just  as  the 
Department  of  Commerce  was  created 
to  aid  and  supervise  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  Nation,  so  must  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  be  organ- 
ized In  order  that  the  resources  of  our 
cities  be  fully  developed.  A  new  depart- 
ment would  enable  the  urban  centers  to 
provide  the  best  lives  for  their  Inhabit- 
ants and  contribute  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  Nation. 

One  of  the  most  vital  problems  that 
plagues  our  metropolitan  areas  Is  that 
of  hmnan  relations.  Never  before  have 
so  many  different  races,  religions,  and 
natlonahtles  been  brought  so  close  to- 
gether. Unfortunately,  this  close  prox- 
imity of  so  many  divergent  groups  breeds 
friction  and  the  cities  are  saddled  with 
another  problem.  The  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  Is  In  a  position  to 
help  In  this  area.  This  plan  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Department 
paves  the  way  for  a  bill  which  will  call 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Bureau  of  Intergroup  Relations.  This 
would  be  a  great  stride  In  fostering  bet- 
ter relations  among  the  many  diversi- 
fied peoples  who  make  up  our  Nation. 
This  Is  a  problem  which  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored: It  miut  be  attacked  and  the  pro- 
posed Department  can  provide  the  means 
to  help  stamp  out  this  problem. 

The  problems  of  the  urban  areas  can 
be  solved.  The  cities  themselves  have 
taken  great  strides  In  this  path  toward 
progress.  But.  there  Is  a  limit  to  the 
abilities  and  to  the  financial  resources 
of  the  metropolitan  areas.  The  solution 
lies  not  in  the  hands  of  the  cities,  not 
In  the  hands  of  uncoordinated  Federal 
agencies,  but  rather  In  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bae- 
arrrl. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
crisis  facing  our  cities  demands  the  most 
efficient  use  of  our  naUonal  resources. 
Deterioration  of  irreplaceable  urban 
values  and  destructive  urban  sprawl  will 
destroy  Uie  valuable  economic  assets  in 
our  cities  unless  we  take  action  now. 
The  degree  of  blight,  the  lack  of  efficient 
planning  and  administration  of  renewal 
work,  and  multiplicity  of  urgent  prob- 
lems facing  our  cities  necessitates  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing 
which  can  facilitate  the  organization  of 
research,  planning,  and  programs  In  the 
critical  area  of  housing  and  urban  af- 
fairs. 

The  tremendous  urban  expansion,  par- 
ticularly In  the  suburban  regions  of  our 
metropolitan  areas  has  put  unprece- 
dented financial  pressures  on  our  cities. 
Explosive  growth  in  my  own  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia will  by  1980  put  twice  as  many 
cars  on  our  already  congested  roads  as 
there  are  today.  Somehow,  an  efficient 
mass  transit  system  will  have  to  be 
achieved  to  prevent  the  ensuing  traffic 
jam   from  stifling  the  central  business 


district  which  Is  an  integral  part  of  the 
economy  of  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
metropolitan  area.  Another  $3  billion 
or  so  will  be  needed  to  provide  the  next 
generation  with  other  mimicipal  facili- 
ties like  the  ones  we  now  have.  Nation- 
ally the  blU  for  these  vital  municipal 
services  has  been  estimated  as  high  as 
$80  billion,  exclusive  of  highways.  These 
are  matters  of  national  concern  and  re- 
quire a  specific  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs. 

Such  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
is  equally  Imperative  for  smaller  subur- 
ban communities.  Many  burgeoning 
suburban  areas,  which  in  Philadelphia 
amoimt  to  over  a  million  and  a  half  in 
Pennsylvania  and  another  725.000 
across  the  Delaware  River  in  New  Jersey, 
are  in  an  even  worse  predicament  than 
the  older  core  cities.  Orderly  transf  erral 
of  some  600  square  miles  from  farm  uses 
to  residential  and  industrial  sites  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  will  require  overall 
planning  for  which  there  are  no  adequate 
facilities  at  present.  In  addition,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  sewage  systems,  and  simi- 
lar facilities  will  be  needed  to  serve  a 
new  urban  population  which  Is  expected 
to  equal  that  of  Philadelphia  today. 
The  expense  of  these  facilities  will  press 
even  harder  on  the  slender  tax  base  of 
the  governmental  units  in  these  tirban 
fringe  areas  than  It  would  on  the  tax 
base  of  the  bigger  central  cities. 

One  of  the  basic  Justifications  for  a 
unified  Federal  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  such  as  is  proposed 
by  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1962 
Is  the  Inability  of  local  governments  to 
finance  the  necessary  urban  redevelop- 
ment and  provide  the  municipal  facili- 
ties and  services  which  are  an  essential 
part  of  urban  life.  Moet  cities  are  al- 
ready allocating  the  maxlmimi  funds 
possible  to  renewal  work,  but  what  Is 
currently  being  spent  is  not  nearly 
enough  to  prevent  the  further  q^read  of 
blight  in  urban  areas.  Nor  can  the 
States  be  counted  upon  to  furnish  all  the 
financial  resources  that  will  be  required 
to  meet  these  growing  demands.  Only 
about  four  States  now  give  any  aid  for 
urban  renewal  Historically,  the  rural- 
dominated  State  legislatures  have  been 
notably  unreceptlve  to  urban  problems. 
Moreover,  the  State's  resources  are  lim- 
ited and  must  be  allocated  among  many 
pressing  needs.  The  resultant  dilemma 
of  expanding  needs  and  only  limited 
financial  resources  makes  this  one  of  the 
major  problems  now  facing  us. 

There  has  been  a  distressing  lack  of 
unified  research,  planning,  and  adminis- 
tration of  urban-oriented  programs  on 
the  Federal  level.  Urban  renewal  in 
niiladelphla  and  In  mcmy  other  cities 
has  been  slowed  down  by  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  Federal  activity  in  this  field. 
One  of  the  biggest  problems  local  rede- 
velopment officials  have  to  face  is  the 
confused  Federal  procedures  and  re- 
quirements, the  papershifting  from  one 
Federal  agency  to  another,  and  the  gen- 
eral redtape  in  Washington.  Outright 
conflicts  can  and  have  occurred  between 
agencies  administering  the  same  pro- 
gram or  between  projects  of  different 
agencies.  A  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Housing  which  can  better  co- 


ordinate these  programs  can  eliminate 
this  needless  waste  of  time  and  re- 
sources. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  these 
and  other  critical  urban  problems.  This 
is  a  national  problem  which  must  be 
faced  squarely  and  soon.  I  therefore 
urge  that  the  House  promptly  approve 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1962  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Housing. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  c&nsume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fltwt]. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  resolution.  I  oppose  the  re- 
organization plan.  It  is  particularly  im- 
fortunate  that  for  reasons  beyorui  the 
control  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  that  an  extraneous  issue, 
wholly  unrelated  to  the  merits  of  the 
reorganization  plan,  has  been  injected 
into  the  question  before  us  today. 

Like  most  Members  of  this  body,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  carefully 
studied  H.R.  8429,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  the  same  as  the  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion. This  careful  study  has  indicated 
to  me  that  not  a  single  functi<m  of  Gov- 
ernment now  being  carried  on  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and 
by  the  other  agencies  of  Oovemment 
whose  fimctions  would  be  incorporated 
into  the  proposed  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  is  not  as  efficiently 
and  appropriately  carried  out  under 
existing  law,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the 
plan  should  be  approved. 

I  have  neither  heard  nor  read  of  any 
argument  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  re- 
organization which  has  attempted  to 
deny  the  accuracy  and  correctness  of 
the  foregoing  statement. 

When  VLB..  8429  was  reported  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions it  was  in  the  regular  legislative 
form  by  which  this  issue  could  have  been 
brought  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  rejected  HH. 
8429  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  probably  confirm  the  Judgment  of 
the  Committee  on  Riiles  today. 

On  this  particular  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion upon  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  to  vote  today,  there  Is  every 
indication  that  the  vote  will  not  be  any- 
where near  close.  There  win  probably 
be  more  than  100  votes  difference.  Even 
though  there  will  be  many  votes  against 
the  resolution  to  reject,  there  will  not  be 
a  great  amount  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
plan  of  reorganization. 

As  stated  by  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  sections  1  and  2  of 
the  plan  establish  a  new  department,  in 
the  executive  branch,  the  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  to  be 
headed  by  a  Secretary  appointed  by  the 
President  with  Senate  confirmation,  and 
provide  for  an  Under  Secretary,  three 
Assistant  Secretaries,  a  General  Counsel 
and  an  Administrative  Assistant  Secre- 
tary to  perform  duties  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

Section  3  of  the  plan  transfers  to  the 
Secretary  the  functions  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  and  of 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  and 
its  officers.  It  also  transfers  to  the  De- 
partment, as  entities,  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  Including  the  Ofllce 
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«f  the  Federal  Housing  CammiaBloner 
M  the  head  thereof,  and  the  Federal 
NaUonal  Mortgage  Association.  The 
functions  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admln- 
totratlon  are  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  are  to  be  carried  out  under  his 
direction  by  the  Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner. The  Secretary  would  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  as  thp 
Housing  and  Heme  Finance  Administra- 
tor now  does.  Statutory  powers  with 
respect  to  the  programs  of  the  Commu- 
nity Faculties  Administration  and  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  are  now 
tested  In  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  and  the  Administrator  s 
functions  would  be  transferred  Intact  to 
the  Secretary. 

In  other  words,  the  plan  provides  for 
no  new  functions.  In  fact,  the  Reor- 
fanlxation  Act  does  not  permit  the  crea- 
tion of  any  new  functions. 

Proponents  of  establishing  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  from 
the  President  on  down  have  argued  that 
metropolitan  areas  have  been  growing 
and  will  continue  to  grow  very  rapidly, 
that  they  are  beset  with  stupendous 
problems  of  shelter,  transportation, 
recreational  areas,  crime — Including  ju- 
renlle  delinquency— air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, open  space,  and  so  forth:  that  mu- 
nicipalities and  States  find  themselves 
unable  to  cope  with  these  problems  and 
that,  therefore,  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  headed  by  a  Secre- 
tary who  is  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet.  Is  urgently  required. 

This  has  led  many  columnists  and 
commentators  to  foster  the  opinion,  un- 
fortunately too  widely  accepted  by  the 
unthinking  part  of  the  American  public, 
that  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Ho\islng  under  a 
Secretary  of  Cabinet  rank  as  proposed 
by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  will  solve 
pressing  metropolitan  problems;  that  a 
vote  for  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  Is  a 
vote  for  helping  municipalities,  and  that 
a  vote  against  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  is  a  vote  to  injure  metropolitan  aretts. 

It  is  hard  to  Imagine  a  more  prepos- 
terous misrepresentation. 

The  proposed  new  reorganization 
would  accomplish  nothing. 

Every  power  the  new  Secretary  or  his 
Department  will  possess  is  already  pos- 
sessed by  and  vested  In  a  functioning 
organization,  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  and  its  Administrator. 

A  multitude  of  Federal  functions  use- 
ful to  metropolitan  areas  In  meeting 
many  of  their  problems  will  remain 
where  they  are  now  and  In  no  way  be 
affected  by  the  reorganization  plan.  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  administering 
the  Federal  highway  program  affecting 
access  to  mimiclpaJitles  and  expressways 
through  municipalities  as  well  as  city 
streets  will  stay  right  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  where  it  is  now. 

Water  pollution  or  sewage  disposal 
programs  will  remain  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  where  they  now 
are. 

Vocational  education  funds,  social  se- 
curity activities,  welfare  activities,  dis- 
posal of  surplus  Federal  properties  to 


schools  and  hospitals  and  other  munic- 
ipal entities.  Hill-Burton  funds,  activities 
designed  to  promote  public  health,  all 
will  remain  right  where  they  are  now. 

These  and  other  programs  will  in  no 
way  be  affected  by  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing,  which  at  best,  will  have  juris- 
diction over  only  a  minor  fraction  of 
Federal  activities  and  funds  aimed  at  as- 
sisting States  and  municipalitie.s  to  !«olve 
metropolitan  problem-; 

Only  about  one-third  of  tlic  Federal 
Ooverrunent's  housing  activities  will  be 
encompassed  in  th»'  new  Department 
The  Veterans'  AdministraUon  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  will  con- 
tinue In  their  autonomou.s  status.  They 
account  for  approximately  63  percent 
of  the  housing  financing  activities  en- 
gaged in  by,  or  under  the  au.spiccs  of. 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  creation  of  a  department  in  the 
executive  branch  of  Oovernment  should 
be  one  which  is  carefully  considered  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  should 
carry  the  wholehearted  support  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
and  of  the  US.  Senate.  Any  such  new 
department,  in  order  to  function  with 
the  best  wishes  and  closest  cooperation 
of  the  Congress,  should  first  have  been 
created  by  a  majority  vote  in  each  House 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  an  effort  to  creat<' 
a  new  department  m  the  executive 
branch  in- the  face  of  the  opposiUon  of 
a  majority  of  the  Congress  would,  to  say 
the  least,  be  starting  off  a  new  depart- 
ment under  very  adverse  conditions 
The  calendar  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  indicates  that  that  great 
committee  is  very  cautious  in  proceed- 
ing to  create  new  departments  The 
record  Indicates  that  during  the  present 
and  the  2  preceding  Congresses  more 
than  20  bills  have  been  introduced  Ui 
create  new  departments  in  the  executive 
branch. 

These  bills  would  have  created  a 
Department  of  Mineral  Resources,  a 
Department  of  Public  Information,  a  De- 
partment of  Public  Relations,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Rural  and  Suburban  Govern- 
ment, a  Department  of  Small  Towns  and 
Rural  Affairs,  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications,  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  a 
Department  of  Urbiculture.  a  Depart- 
ment of  Aeronautics  and  Space,  a  De- 
partment of  Consumers,  a  Department 
of  Peace,  a  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology,  a  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  a  Department  of  Civil  Defense 
a  Department  of  General  Services,  and 
a  Department  of  Science. 

The  committee  has  acted  favorably 
on  only  one  of  these. 

Up  until  this  time  I  have  not  seen  any 
persuasive  or  convincing  argimienUs 
presented  which  would  indicate  that 
there  is  any  necessity  for  the  creation 
of  this  new  department  at  this  time. 

Until  such  time  as  there  is  both  a 
demorvstrated  need  and  a  justification 
for  such  a  new  department,  I  shall  op- 
pose the  creation  of  such  a  department. 


When  a  need  is  demonstrated  and  a 
justification  presented  I  shall  naturally 
reappraise  my  position;  and  if  there  is 
both  a  demonstrated  need  aivl  a  JusU- 
flcaUon.  then  I  would  gladly  lend  my 
support  to  the  creation  of  a  new  depart- 
ment to  bear  this  same  name  or  to  be 
known  by  a  slightly  different  name. 

Under  the  situation  which  exists  today 
in  which  no  need  has  been  demooatrated 
and  no  ju-stificaUon  has  been  presented. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  shall  vote  for  the  reso- 
lution and  therefore  oppose  plan  of 
Reorganiziition  No.  1  of  1962. 

Mr  MEADER.    Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
Mr    Gross! 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  spoke  a  few 
moments  a^o  and  it  seemed  his  feelings 
were  hurt  because  this  propoaitlon  is 
before  tiie  House  today.  He  made  acme 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr  MkadbkI  had  not 
consulted  with  him.  Well.  I  can  aay  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
ALsniTl  that  if  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  MsaderI  had  not  aerred 
notice  he  would  call  up  this  disapproving 
resolution,  the  gentleman  from  lOfwa 
would  have  done  so.  And,  I  dk)  not  know 
whether  I  would  have  consulted  with  the 
leadership  on  either  side  of  the  aisle, 
t>ecau.se  I  do  not  find  anything  In  the 
procedures  that  stipulates  a  Member 
must  consult  with  the  leadership  in  call- 
ing up  matters  of  this  klrwl. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  the  gentle- 
man fiom  Oklahoma  feels  so  badly  be- 
cause this  legislation  Is  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  today 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  GROSS  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  ALBERT  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa  that  I  am  not  feeling  badly 
about  this  matter  being  up.  I  am  not 
hurt  because  I  was  not  consulted.  I  only 
commented  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  Speaker  was  advised  that  this  matter 
would  be  called  up,  and  that  it  was  not 
done  in  accordance  with  the  general  cus- 
tom and  procedures  of  the  House.  I  ad- 
mitted that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  MxadkrI  was  clearly 
within  his  rights  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  It  Is  Just  a  question  of 
the  common  practice  of  the  House. 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
j.'entleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  quite  intrigued  with  this  rather 
peculiar  situation  that  has  arisen  here 
today  in  connection  with  the  considera- 
tion of  this  measure.  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House  and  also  for  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate.  Rather  peculiarly,  we 
heard  some  complaint  made  here  today 
about  the  House  considering  this  propo- 
sition this  week.  But  on  Monday  and 
then  yesterday  the  leadership — the  ma- 
jority leadership — in  the  Senate  was 
doing  everything  within  Its  power  to 
force  the  resolution  up  so  the  Senate 
could  consider  it. 
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I  do  not  believe  the  House  ever  should 
take  second  place  to  any  other  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  world. 

Mr,  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  also  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  that  considered 
this  legislation  handled  it  with  great 
expedition.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  him 
say  that  because  I  picked  up  the  Con- 
oRCSsiONAL  Record  this  morning  and  I 
read  in  the  Rscoao  the  statement  of  one 
of  the  leading  Democrats  in  the  other 
body  who  said  that  the  House  had 
"stagnated  "  this  legislation.  I  wish  the 
Democrats  would  get  together  on 
whether  it  has  been  stagnated  or  handled 
with  expedition.  I  want  to  expedite  con- 
sideration and  kill  it  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

Mr.  FASCELIx  Mr.  Chahman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  RXTTSSl. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  appear  here  in  sup- 
port of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
after  the  very  cogent  and  eloquent  ex- 
position of  the  pros  of  the  matter  given 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascill]  and  our  great 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albdit].  But  I  never- 
theless feel  In  a  relaxed  mood,  because 
I  have  been  Informed  that  the  Repub- 
licans are  going  to  win  this  one,  they  are 
going  to  triumph  overwhelmingly  and 
knock  out  the  plan ;  and  all  I  can  say  is 
that  the  Republicans  may  have  the 
votes,  but  I  believe  that  we  have  got  the 
argiunents,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
why. 

I  think  the  argument  is  very  simple, 
and  It  comes  down  to  this.  Two-thirds 
of  the  people  of  this  great  Nation,  with 
their  terrible  urban  problems  of  slums 
and  lU'ban  redevelopment  and  trafSc,  of 
water  supply  and  sewerage,  of  green 
spaces  and  parks,  deserve  a  seat  at  the 
goveriunental  table  at  the  Cabinet  level. 
This  plan  simply  gives  them  that. 

I  have  examined  carefully  the  argu- 
ments made  here  this  afternoon  by  my 
distinguished  colleagues  on  the  Repub- 
lican side,  and  as  I  gather  the  Republican 
argument,  it  boUs  down  to  this. 

The  Urban  Affairs  Department  plan, 
you  say,  does  not  do  enough,  and  it  does 
too  much.  You  say  it  does  not  do  enough 
in  that  it  ought  to  have  in  it  juvenile 
delinquency  and  highways  and  some 
other  things;  and  then  you  say  that  it 
does  too  much,  that  it  creates  a  great 
sprawling  bureaucracy.  But  I  do  not  see 
quite  how  you  can  haVe  it  both  ways.  In 
one  and  the  same  argument  you  seem  to 
be  saying  that  this  plan  sprawls  too 
much,  and  that  it  does  not  sprawl 
enough.  This  is  what  you  might  call  the 
reverse  sprawl  argument.  I  would  hope, 
having  read  in  the  papers  of  some  in- 
juries recently  suffered  by  people  who 
have  attempted  "the  twist,"  that  no  one 
practicing  the  reverse  sprawl  will  suffer 
any  dislocations. 

But  this  is  not  really  the  main  reason 
behind  the  Republican  opposition.  I 
think  to  get  that,  you  should  turn  to  the 
minority  report  itself,  on  page  45,  and 
there  you  see  it  set  forth.    On  that  page 


the  minority  Members,  in  discussing  the 
various  witnesses  at  the  committee  hear- 
ings said,  putting  it  in  their  phrase: 

Tet  one  of  the  stars  on  this  (Democratic) 
team,  the  enterprlaing  young  Oovemor  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  argued  for  the  reor- 
ganisation plan  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing 
on  the  basis — 

Now  hear  this — 

that  it  would  lead  to  the  solution  of  the 
malapiKjrtlonment  of  seats  In  the  Indiana 
Leglslat\ire  by  helping  to  buUd  up  public 
opinion  against  the  Indiana  Legislature  and 
Induce  It  to  redlstrlct  the  State  so  as  to  give 
a  greater  voice  In  State  councils  to  urban 
areas. 

The  Republican  minority  then  goes  on 
to  express  what  they  call  a  real  fear  that 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  might  do 
what  the  Governor  of  Indiana  said  it 
would  do.  namely,  focus  people's  minds 
on  the  problems  olf  their  cities  and  may- 
be induce  the  legislature  to  redlstrlct, 
under  the  principle  of  one  person,  one 
vote,  and  give  the  city  folks  the  same 
rights  as  people  in  the  towns  and  In  the 
countryside. 

In  other  words,  the  Republicans  seem 
to  be  against  the  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  because  It  might  lead  to  sane  and 
sound  legislative  reapportionment. 

The  overrepresentation  of  rural  areas 
in  this  country  in  the  legislatures,  and 
the  underrepresentation  of  urban  areas, 
has  become  the  shame  and  the  scandal 
of  American  State  government.  That 
is  the  main  reason  why  so  many  of  our 
cities  are  rotting  with  slums,  tangled 
with  traffic,  and  overburdened  with  debt 
and  taxes,  at  the  end  of  their  rope,  and 
turning  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
help,  because  the  State  legislatures  deny 
them  fair  representation  and  are  insen- 
sitive to  their  problems. 

That  is  the  truth  of  the  matter,  that 
is  what  every  student  of  American  Oov- 
ernment knows.  But  I  have  never  heard 
anyone  until  today  in  the  House  actually 
favor  malapportionment  In  the  State 
legislatures. 

Page  45  of  the  report  contains  the 
minority  views  on  this  matter,  and  is 
set  forth  In  solid  type.  The  moving 
finger  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 
has  written,  and  all  the  piety  and  tears 
we  may  hear  In  the  future  cannot  wipe 
away  a  single  line  of  it. 

The  moment  of  truth  came  to  the  mi- 
nority when  they  set  forth  their  views 
there.  I  have  not  studied  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  minority 
staff  roster  recently  to  find  out  whether 
there  is  a  psychoanalyst  on  the  staff, 
but  old  Dr.  Sigmund  Freud  himself 
could  not  have  done  a  better  job  in  dig- 
ging out  from  the  minority  the  exact 
real  reason  for  their  views. 

I  will  tell  you  what  this  country  needs. 
This  country  needs  in  its  State  legisla- 
tures fsdrly  apportioned  districts  so  that 
the  principle  of  one  person — one  vote, 
can  govern,  and  city  people  and  country 
people  are  treated  alike.  What  this 
country  needs  is  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs,  so  that  our  Federal  Government, 
honestlr  apportioned  State  governments, 
and  vigorous  city  governments  can  com- 
bine to  solve  the  crying  problems  of  our 
cities. 


If  we  do  not  win  today,  we  will  be 
back. 

Now,  I  want  to  address  myself  to  some 
important  and.  in  my  opinion,  over- 
looked aspects  of  the  argument  in  favor 
of  the  President's  proposal  in  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  1  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 

Ihe  basic  premise  underlying  the 
President's  proposal  Is  simple  and  obvi- 
ous. We  are  now  an  urban  Nation  with 
well  over  two-thirds  of  our  people  living 
in  urban  and  suburban  areas.  More- 
over, nearly  all  of  the  great  Increase  in 
population  expected  during  the  next 
several  decades  will  take  place  in  our 
urban  and  metropolitan  areas.  The 
multiplicity  of  problems  that  have  re- 
sulted from  this  transiticm  from  a  sub- 
stantially nu-al  to  an  urban  Nation  have 
in  turn  caused  changes  in  the  focus,  in 
the  emphasis,  and  in  the  organization 
of  Government  activities  dealing  with 
urban  areas.  This  is  the  basic  reason 
for  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing.  It  would  reorganize  and  im- 
prove upon  the  changes  which  have  al- 
ready taken  place  since  1947  when  the 
present  Housing  and  Home  Rnance 
Agency  was  established. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  however, 
that  the  urban  probloa  is  not  merely 
a  problem  of  the  great  cities  or  even  of 
all  cities.  It  is  the  problem  of  towns  and 
villages,  both  large  and  small.  It  is  the 
problem  of  suburbs  and  of  the  coimtry- 
side  in  the  path  of  urban  growth.  It  is 
as  much  the  concern  of  the  communities 
which  will  be  engulfed  by  the  ever  widen- 
ing spread  of  urbanization  in  the  coxu'se 
of  the  next  20  or  30  years  as  it  is  of  our 
cities. 

By  the  same  token,  we  cannot  deal  over 
this  problem  through  Federal  action 
alone,  through  State  action  alone,  or 
through  local  action  alone.  All  are  nec- 
essary. President  Kennedy's  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  1  is  based  solidly  on  the 
position  that  the  problem  demands  co- 
operative action  by  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. In  submitting  the  plan  to  Con- 
gress, the  President  explicitly  stated: 

I  propose  to  act  now  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  machinery  through  which.  In  large 
part,  the  Federal  Government  mxist  act  to 
carry  out  Its  proper  role  of  encouragement 
and  assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, of  voluntary  efforts  and  of  private 
enterprise,  in  the  solution  of  these  proMems. 

I  would  place  some  stress  on  the  Presi- 
dent's use  of  the  phrase  "encouragement 
and  assistance."  These  are  key  words 
in  the  President's  message.  This  plan 
would  not  reduce  by  one  iota  the  Initia- 
tive or  responsibility  of  the  States  and 
licalitles  for  undertaking  action  on 
the  problems  created  by  urbanization. 
Rather,  the  new  Department  would 
strengthen  the  present  Federal  efforts  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  States  and 
localities  in  doing  this. 

I  wish  to  point  out  the  steps  that  have 
already  been  taken  imder  the  existing 
programs  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  which  would  constitute 
precedents  for  the  new  Department  in 
its  relationships  with  State  and  local 
governments. 

The  officials  now  administering  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  have 
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explicitly  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  States  in  securing  the  objectives  of 
the  Agency's  programs.  Commissioner 
William  Slajrton.  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration,  noted,  for  example,  in  a 
recent  speech  that  the  SUtes  have  an 
opportimlty  to  taJce  a  much  more  active 
role  in  actually  participating  in  urban 
planning  and  development  than  does  the 
Federal  Establishment. 

The  States  have  been  a  major  factor 
in  Federal  aids  for  urban  planning  as- 
sistance. One  of  the  basic  prerequisites 
to  sound  urban  development  is  good 
planning.  In  recognition  of  the  serious 
inadequacies  in  urban  planning,  the 
Congress  enacted  in  1954  section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  to  provide  Federal 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments  to 
assist  in  planning  in  small  cities  and  in 
metropolitan  areas.  Since  that  time,  the 
program  has  been  extended  to  include 
planning  by  States  for  their  own  activ- 
ities. The  administration  of  this  urban 
planning  assistance  program  is  vested  in 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
and  would  be  transferred  to  the  proposed 
new  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing. 

A  salient  feature  of  this  program  is 
its  heavy  reliance  on  action  by  the  State 
The  results  to  date  have  been  strikingly 
successful  in  terms  of  the  planning  pro- 
grams initiated  and  planning  agencies 
established.  By  the  end  of  1961,  47 
States  had  set  up  agencies  to  do  plannin;:; 
or  assist  localities  in  doing  planning. 
Sixteen  States  now  have  statewide  plan- 
ning projects  underway  and  almost 
2,000  small  communities  are  receiving? 
planning  assistance  through  their  State 
governments.  There  are  134  metropoli- 
tan and  regional  areas  with  studies  and 
progress,  many  of  which  involve  heavy 
participation  by  the  State.  These  plan- 
ning projects  are  directed  toward  one  or 
more  of  the  dozen  facets  of  planning  in 
the  modem  community — the  coordina- 
tion of  activities  between  local  jurisdic- 
tions, transportation,  and  land-use 
studies  aimed  at  developing  an  adequate 
system  of  highways,  and  studies  aimed  at 
programs  to  develop  the  economic  po- 
tential of  our  communities  or  to  provide 
better  public  transportation. 

Grants  for  planning  assistance  for  the 
small  cities  are  aimed  at  those  conunu- 
nities  too  small  to  warrant  maintaining 
a  permanent  planning  stafT  The  effect 
of  the  Federal  program  was  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  many  new  State 
plaruiing  agencies,  as  well  as  the  revival 
of  many  State  agencies  long  moribund. 
Not  only  have  nearly  2,000  small  citi«  s 
been  assisted  by  planning  financed  with 
such  grants,  but  also  the  States  are  now 
providing  needed  technical  assistance  to 
these  small  communities  in  very  sub- 
stantial measure.  We  have  produced  at 
comparatively  small  cost  not  merely 
plans,  but  a  growing  interest  in  partici- 
pation by  State  officials  in  assisting  lo- 
cal planning.  Some  crucial  problems  of 
growth  and  development  are  bein? 
solved,  and.  In  many  of  the  ailectcd 
towns,  there  is  a  real  and  growing; 
awareness  of  the  problems  of  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  area  of  metropolitan  planninR. 
leadership  by  the  State  plays  a  particu- 
larly important  role.     The  floodtide  of 


urban  and  suburban  growth  has  spread 
over  the  countryside  at  about  a  miUlon 
acres  per  year,  bringing  new  subdivi- 
sions, schools,  and  facilities  of  all  kinds 
to  areas  that  just  a  short  time  back  were 
farmland  and  woods.  The  urbanized 
area  of  greater  New  York,  according  to 
Prof.  Robert  C.  Wood,  now  includes  some 
1.400  government.'^,  and  In  most  of  our 
metropolitan  areas  the  number  of  indi- 
vidual jurisdictions  runs  in  the  tens  and 
hundreds.  In  the.se  areas,  there  is  an 
urgent  and  ci-ucial  need  for  metropoli- 
tan planning. 

As  Housing  Administrator  Robert  C 
Weaver  recently  stated: 

But  what  Is  the  rurumuruty  wirh  whith 
metropolitan  pUnnlne;  Is  concerned?  It  is 
all  the  people  who  rely  upon  a  transp-jrli- 
tlon  system  that  laces  together  huiicir«l.i  •'. 
residential  neighborhoods  arid  «core.s  of  work 
centers;  It  Is  all  the  people  who  make  us«' 
of  the  beaches  and  p.u-ks.  all  who  send  th<^:r 
waste  waters  Into  a  single  drainage  br^slii 
all  who  live  within  a  commnn  sootfall  dl.s- 
trlct.  For  these  areawlde  needs,  auion.i- 
mous  planning  and  proKraml:  g  by  d.)7e;..s 
of  local  governments  la  bound  to  t>e  wasto- 
ful  or  Ineffectual  For  such  functior;"* 
metropolitan  planning  U  most  obviously  re- 
quired, and  indeed  is  gnining  lncre.usli:g 
acceptance. 

If  regional  and  metropolitan  planning 
is  to  be  done,  the  State  must  act  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  metroi>ol:- 
tan  planning  agencies  or  to  undertake 
itself  tile  role  of  coordinated  planning 

It  is  a  mark  of  .some  success  that  the 
Housmg  and  Home  Finance  Agency  has 
been  able  to  provide  as,sistance  for 
planning  in  more  than  100  metropoli- 
tan areas.  I  would  like  to  mention  l»o 
projects  which  emphasize  the  important 
place  the  State  has  in  this  process.  In 
Los  Angeles,  the  State  of  California,  with 
Federal  urban  plannine:  asMstance.  i.s 
sponsoring  the  important  flvc-coui'.ty 
Los  Angeles  regional  transportation 
survey  which  is  intended  to  provide  a 
basis  for  the  development  of  Ixjth  high- 
ways and  mass  transportation  in  this 
rapidly  expanding  metropolitan  area 
The  tristatc  tran.sportation  study  of 
the  greater  New  York  area  was  imti- 
ated  by  the  Governors  of  New  York,  Ne'* 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  with  tlie  prom- 
ise of  Housing  Agency  assistance  und«  r 
its  section  701  planmng  grant  program. 
In  both  cases,  arrangements  were  madr 
for  participation  by  the  respective  Statf 
highway  departments  with  funds  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
under  the  Federal  Highway  Act.  Thf 
planning  proce.ss  itself  will  thus  .«;erve  as 
a  basis  for  coordination  of  two  impor- 
tant Federal  prol^rams  with  planning:;  in 
the  States  them.selves. 

Since  1959  grants  have  also  befn 
available  to  the  Stat«^s  for  statewid*" 
planmng  activities.  This  is  a  relatively 
new  but  particularly  important  area 
The  comprehen.sive  State  development 
plan  can,  as  Gov.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
of  Wisconsin,  has  pointed  out.  "provide 
clear  guidelines  for  future  ^jrowth  and 
develop  and  provide  leader.ship  to  en- 
courage more  competent  planning  by  lo- 
cal regional  governments  as  well  as  by 
quasi-public  and  private  agencies." 
Milwaukee's  Mayor  Henrj-  W.  Maier  and 
Coimty  Fxpcutive  John  Doyna  vigorously 
support     these     plannini,'     activities.     I 


might  just  mention,  in  this  connection, 
the  significance  of  such  planning  In  the 
treatment  of  the  open  country  that  U  In 
the  path  of  future  urbanization;  in  the 
preservation  of  agriculture,  water,  and 
other  natural  resources;  and  In  coordi- 
nating the  work  in  many  individual  local 
planning  agencies.  A  start  la  already 
beini;  made  with  projecU  un<lerway  in 
16  States  with  Housing  Agency  auUt- 
ance  under  the  section  701  planning 
grant  program.  For  example.  Connect- 
icut IS  undertakmg  a  statewl<te  land  use 
inventory  as  well  as  a  study  of  it«  eco- 
nomic structure  and  emplojrment  which 
will  provide  a  sound  basis  for  effective 
planmng  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State  Statewide  transportation  plans 
are  t>eing  developed  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto 
llico.  Wisconsin  Is  undertaking  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  statewide  plan- 
ning including  an  economic  anatjrsls  of 
the  various  regions  within  the  State. 
ITie  mcrea.snii,'  a.ssumptlon  of  State  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area  is.  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  ilgna  on 
the  scene  today. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
fact  that  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing  will  give  the  cities  a  home 
in  Wa-shington  Little  has  been  said 
about  its  potentially  important  role  as 
a  focus  for  Federal  contact  with  the 
States  on  problems  of  urban  derelop- 
menL 

The  new  Department  would  help  accel- 
erate the  present  trend  toward  the  estab- 
ILshment  of  comparable  departments  in 
the  SUte  government.  The  lack  of  an 
organizational  unit  in  State  govemments 
re.spon.sible  for  problem.*?  of  urban  affairs 
and  Ux-al  novernmenLs  has  been  a  serious 
deficiency  Gradually,  the  States  arc 
establi.shinr.'  such  units.  Favorable 
action  on  the  Presidents  proposal  will 
undt)ubtedly  advance  this  moveoaent  in 
the  States.  I  would  like  to  note.  In  this 
connection,  the  great  Impact  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  on  the  oreanizatlon  of  State 
hi;;hway  activities  The  repercussions 
of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  should  be  no  less  favorable. 

This  Republic  has  .survived  and  pros- 
pered for  174  years.  This  Is  due.  In  no 
-small  measure,  to  a  form  of  goremment 
which  has  proved  adaptable  to  the  prob- 
lems of  change  and  growth  In  the  Na- 
tion New  departments  have  been  suc- 
cessfully created  a.5  new  problems 
emerped  The  organization  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has,  within  our  lifetime, 
been  adapted  to  fight,  successfully,  first, 
ft  Kreat  depression  and  then  a  great  war. 
Now.  in  1962,  with  the  urban  problem 
emerr  mg  as  our  most  pressing  domestic 
concern  for  the  rest  of  this  century,  it 
behooves  u.s  to  group  and  organize  our 
rr.sources  in  the  most  efTectlve  way. 
This  demand.s.  In  my  view,  the  early 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Hou.sing. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  ccntleman  from  Indiana 
iMr.  Bruce  ;. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
confess  as  a  Representative  from  Indiana 
from  Uie  11th  District,  a  very  urban 
area,  I  join  in  the  amazement  of  most 
of  the  citizens  of  Indiana  at  the  testi- 
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mony  of  our  Governor  before  the  com- 
mittee. We  read  it  and  we  frankly  just 
could  not  believe  it.  It  was  most  in- 
teresting to  us  because  the  Democrat 
mayor  of  Indianapolis  is  in  stated  oppo- 
sition to  this  type  of  legislation  and 
Interestingly  enough  the  mayor  of  In- 
dianapolis appears  to  be  the  leading 
Democrat  candidate  for  the  senatorial 
nomination  at  the  moment  in  the  State 
of  Indiana.  He  has  made  extensive 
speeches  in  his  position  as  mayor  of 
Indianapolis  and  prior  to  that  as  a  city 
comptroller,  about  the  dangers  of  cen- 
tralization of  authority  in  the  Federal 
Government.  He  is  campaigning  on  a 
program  m  the  State  of  Indiana  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  opposition  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  and  in  opposition 
to  all  of  the  expansion  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. So  when  you  are  talking 
about  taking  a  backward  split  or  what- 
ever It  was — I  am  not  up  on  these 
modern  terms,  either  acrobatically  or 
politically — I  think  we  really  have  a  sit- 
uation here.  The  Governor  of  Indiana 
comes  down  and  advocates  support  of 
this  and  the  mayor  of  the  largest  city, 
and  the  capital  city  of  Indiana,  has 
clearly  Indicated  he  docs  not  want  the 
Federal  Ooverrmient  interfering  in  city 
affairs.  He  said  they  have  Interfered 
too  much  already  and  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  the  cities  have  is  the  encroach- 
ment of  Federal  bureaucracy.  So  I  sug- 
gest the  mayor  of  the  big  city  of  Indian- 
apolis is  closer  to  the  problems  of  the 
largest  urban  area  in  the  State  than  Is 
our  newly  elected  Governor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado IMr.  DoMiKicKl. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  be  very  brief,  but  there  are  two 
facts  I  think  should  be  brought  out 
rather  clearly.  All  during  this  debate 
we  have  heard  reference  made  that  70 
percent  of  the  people  live  In  urban  areas, 
and,  therefore,  we  need  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs.  It  Is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  Census  Bureau  In  official  census 
of  I960  defines  the  number  of  people  liv- 
ing in  urban  areas  sis  only  32  9  percent, 
and  if  you  take  In  the  suburban  areas  as 
well  as  the  urban,  you  still  only  get 
slightly  over  50  percent.  So  somewhere, 
somehow,  a  new  definition  of  what  is 
urban  and  the  p>eople  who  are  living 
there  came  In.  and  it  must  have  been 
the  original  definition  in  the  bill  which 
said  that  anj'body  was  living  in  an  urban 
area  If  he  were  In  any  kind  of  commu- 
nity, incorporated  or  unincorporated. 
Obviously  It  would  Include  everybody  ex- 
cept a  hermit. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  make  is  the 
question  of  who  is  and  who  Is  not  in 
favor  of  it.  I  happen  to  live  in  a  sub- 
urban area  next  to  an  urban  area.  I 
have  a  telegram  here  In  my  hand  from 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Denver,  which 
I  will  read  to  you : 

We  object  to  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  as  providing  the  wrong  solu- 
tion to  a  problem  not  dearly  defined.  Its 
creatVon  would  be  only  an  appeafiement  move 
to  apologize  for  failure  oX  local  people  and 
local  leaders  to  recognlae  and  solve  their 
owu  problems.    It  would  build  another  level 


oi  bureaucracy  between  the  cities  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  now  assigned  rcq>on«lblllty  for 
Hselstlng  tttem.  May  threaten  programs  al- 
ready working  well.  DeparUneat  of  Urban 
Affairs  would  at  best  be  only  a  temporary 
paUlative.  Overall  problem  definition 
should  oooM  flnit,  then  education  of  popu- 
lation to  solve  own  problems  with  coopera- 
tion that  Is  now  available  and  Is  being  ex- 
tended effectively  by  existing  agencies. 

Dick  Battekton, 
Mayor,  City  of  Denver. 

Denver  is  a  city  of  almost  500,000  peo- 
ple and  with  the  suburban  area  sur- 
rounding it  the  population  is  well  over 
750,000.  As  you  can  see.  the  mayor  of 
Denver  is  very  strongly  against  this 
proposal. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  attitude  of 
the  big  city  areas  has  not  been  correctly 
set  forth,  and  the  report  that  70  percent 
of  the  people  live  In  official  urban  areas 
is  also  incorrect  as  proved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment census  statement. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  DoolxtJ. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  has 
been  said  that  the  only  Republicans 
against  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  are  those 
from  predominately  rural  areas.  Judg- 
ing from  this,  I  must  be  an  exception 
because  my  constituency  is  one  of  the 
least  rural  of  any  of  my  State's  21  dis- 
tricts outside  New  York  City.  My  dis- 
trict is  considered  to  be  only  13  percent 
rural. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  Republicans 
need  not  fear  a  loss  at  the  polls  next 
November  because  of  adverse  reaction 
from  our  Negro  citizens,  for  the  simple 
reason  so  few  of  us  represent  sizable 
Negro  minorities.  Again,  I  must  be  an 
exception  for  at  least  four  cities  In  my 
district  have  very  sizable  Negro  popu- 
lations. 

Under  these  circumstances  perhaps  I 
should  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance 
and  favor  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing.  However,  I  was  elected  by 
my  constituents  to  do  more  than  merely 
support  the  so-called  vote-getting  Issues; 
I  was  sent  down  here  to  use  my  personal 
judgment. 

We  hear  anguished  cries  troax  big- 
city  mayors  to  the  effect  that  they  need 
more  representation  at  the  Federal  level 
because  they  do  not  get  a  "fair  shake" 
in  Uie  State  legislatures.  This  Is  curious 
in  that  Mr.  Weaver  himself,  in  a  letter 
to  me  dated  February  14.  admitted  that 
only  18.2  percent  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency's  allocations  in 
calendar  year  1961  were  administered  by 
State  agencies.  In  other  words,  over  4 
out  of  every  5  Federal  housing  and 
urban  renewal  dollars  flow  directly  to 
urban  areas,  without  any  State  interven- 
tion whatsoever.  With  respect  to  urban 
renewal  and  community  facilities,  the 
big-city  mayor  need  not  bother  making 
a  trip  to  his  State  legislature  because 
over  80  percent  of  the  funds  he  seeks 
are  presently  admiiiistered  directly  from 
Waging  ton. 

In  this  area,  a  sound  working  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  has  long  since  ceased  to 
exist.  Permit  me  to  quote  to  you  the 
words  of  President  Kennedy's  Solicitor 


General  before  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Tennessee  malapportionment  case — 
Baker  against  Carr — when  he  said,  and 
I  quote: 

Urban  governments  now  tend  to  bypass 
the  States  and  enter  directly  Into  ooopera- 
tlv«  arrangements  with  the  National  Oorem- 
ment  In  such  areas  as  houelnc  urt>an  de- 
velopment, airports  and  defenee  oooununlty 
facilities.  This  multiplication  of  national- 
local  relatlonfihips  reinforces  the  debilita- 
tion of  State  governments  by  weakening  the 
State's  control  over  its  own  policies  and  its 
authority  over  Its  own  poUtlcal  subdivisions. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  this  was  said  by  a 
member  of  the  present  administration 
against  a  situation  which  would  become 
even  more  chronic  imder  the  proposed 
new  Department. 

The  theory  is  offered  that  added  pres- 
tige resulting  from  Cabinet-level  status 
would  solve  our  urban  problems.  Any 
observer  of  the  lessening  policymaking 
role  of  the  Cabinet  would  be  perplexed 
by  this,  the  most  speciotis  of  arguments. 

To  those  who  feel  our  urban  areas  are 
underrepresented  in  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government,  can  there  be  any 
doubt  after  the  presidential  election  of 
I960  as  to  the  vast  electoral  power  of 
our  urban  areas? 

Gentlemen,  the  answer  lies  in  better 
coordinating  the  urban  programs  that 
are  presently  scattered  in  a  number  of 
agencies  and  departments,  not  in  creat- 
ing what  will  sameday  be  a  superde- 
partment.  The  means  to  coordinate 
ttiese  activities  are  presently  available  to 
the  President,  if  he  will  only  "tock.  around 
and  use  them. 

We  have  before  us  today  a  completely 
fabricated  issue.  The  spectacle  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  being  threatened,  in 
effect,  with  reprisals  at  the  polls  if  they 
vote  their  convictions  is  not  an  admi- 
rable one.  The  injection  of  racism  into 
the  debate  has  been  sinisteily  contrived 
with  a  direct  political  end  bi  sight. 
Once  again,  as  so  often  before,  our  Negro 
citizens  are  being  used,  and  I  shall  go 
back  to  my  district  and  do  my  best  to 
tell  them  so. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  In  good  judgment, 
I  have  no  choice  but  to  stand  in  support 
of  House  Resolution  530  to  reject 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 

Housing  and  Home  Fimakcz  Agbnct. 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  14, 1962. 
Hon.  Edwin  B.  Doolet, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  OoitGaBBsicAiv  Dootxr:  la  acoord- 
anoe  with  your  request,  we  have  made  an 
analjrsls  to  show  to  what  extent  funds  from 
programs  administered  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  and  Ita  constituents 
go  to  or  flow  through  State  or  county 
Instmmentalitles. 

Of  the  Agency's  programs,  those  for  which 
such  an  analysis  Is  most  relerant  are  those 
of  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  and 
the  Community  Facllltiee  Administration. 
There  we  find  that  of  some  $4.4  l^mon  at 
grants  or  kmns  approved  through  the  end 
of  last  year,  nearly  $1  billion  or  better  than 
21  perooit  went  to  or  flowed  through  State 
or  county  bodies. 

The  Federal  Housing  Adminiatratlon'M 
mortgage  Insurance  program  and  the  Fed- 
eral NaUooal  Mortgage  Aasoolation's  sec- 
ondary market  and  special  assistance  ac- 
tivities center   around  the  home  mortgage 
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□Mtrket  with  the  relationshlpe  primarily  with 
borrowers,  lenders,  and  Investors.  Aa  far  as 
the  Public  Hoixslnf;  Administration  Is  con- 
cerned, the  funds  flow  through  local  housing 
authorities  which  have  been  established 
under  SUte  enabling  legislation.  A  large 
share  of  these  housing  authorities  have  a 
Jurisdiction  confined  to  a  single  locality 
Tliere  are.  however,  some  county  housing 
authorities  who  administer  public  housing 
programs    in    various    communities    within 


their  area  of  responalbllUy  although  the 
general  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  and  the 
housing  authority  is  essentially  the  scune  for 
both  city  and  county  authorities 

A  table  summarlzlnK  the  data  on  funds 
approved  for  State  in.strumentalltles  is 
attached 

Sincerely  ynurs 

Robert  C    Weaver 

Adni\n\strali'r 
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Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  sell  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  raised  a  question  concerning 
certain  statistical  figures  which  we 
u«ed  in  the  discussion  here  today.  I 
would  like  to  clarify  the  record  at  this 
point  so  there  will  not  be  any  confusion 
or  misunderstanding,  especially  since  he 
challenged  the  integrity  of  the  figures 
used  by  a  committee. 

I  am  quoting  from  a  document  called 
"U.S.  Census  of  Population — 1960,  Sum- 
mary," published  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  On 
page  1-4.  in  table  3,  Urban  and  Rural 
Population  of  the  United  Sti^tes  in  1960. 
in  the  last  column — percent  of  urban  to 
total — 69.9  percent.  Of  rural  to 
total — 30  percent. 

That  is  where  the  committee  bases  its 
-Statement  that  approximately  70  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is 
in  urban  areas,  pursuant  to  the  defini- 
tion thereof  contained  on  page  13  of  the 
same  document  This  is  the  same  defi- 
nition as  that  used  in  taking  the  censu.s 
of  1950. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  ih^' 
KPntleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr  FASCEIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  t;entleman  from  lUmoi.s 
fMr.  YatssI. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  aruu- 
ments  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  which  we 
have  heard  today  would  lead  one  to  as- 
sume that  the  bill  under  consideration 
.seeks  to  create  for  the  first  time  new  and 
costly  relationships  between  the  urban 
rommunitles  and  the  Federal  Clovern- 
ment.  Of  course,  the  contrary  is  true. 
.\  partnership  has  existed  betwe-n  the 
F»  deral  Government,  the  States,  and 
the  municipalities  for  many  years,  not 
only  in  the  field  of  housing  and  munici- 
pal affairs,  but  with  respect  to  many 
other  proKrams.  as  well.  The  point  that 
the  States  are  t)etng  deprived  of  their 
jurisdiction  over  municipalities  is  wlth- 
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out  foundation.  Municipalities  are  still 
and  will  always  be  creatures  of  the 
States  and  their  powers  are  limited  or 
augmented  as  the  States  wish  them  to 
be.  Programs  under  which  the  Federal 
Government  provides  matching  funds 
with  those  of  Slates  can  come  into  exist- 
ence only  with  the  approval  of  the  States 
and  when  municipalities  apply  directly 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  assist- 
ance, they  do  so  only  because  the  State 
governments  have  previously  consented. 
The  new  Department,  therefore.  Is  not  a 
sweeping  ijrant  of  Federal  authority  over 
municipalities  nor  a  device  to  permit  the 
municipalities  to  skirt  or  avoid  State 
control. 

This  bill  IS  urgently  needed  for  two 
reasons — the  first  is  the  opportunity  it 
would  give  for  providing  more  efficient 
and  economical  operation  of  the  existiiik; 
agencies  through  centralization  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Secretar>'  of  Ur- 
ban Affairs  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  Director  of  the  Housin^j  and  Home 
Finance  A.sency  does  not  have  direct 
control  over  either  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  or  the  Public  Housing 
Administration.  This  bill  would  mve  the 
Secretary  the  power  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  such  acrencifs  with  those 
already  within  his  jurisdiction,  such  as 
the  urban  renewal  and  community  facili- 
ties pro?ram.s. 

Second,  the  Department  is  needed  to 
provide  recoL'nitnii  at  tht-  Cabinet  level 
(if  the  problems  of  our  urban  com- 
munities, and  I  am  refernni:,'  to  smaller 
urban  communities  as  well  as  metropoli- 
tan ones  .\i  the  time  our  country  was 
e.^tablished,  only  1  out  of  every  20  of 
its  4  million  inhabitants  was  livinc  In  a 
city  over  2.500  m  population  Almost 
evfry  decade  thereaftrr  found  the  rate 
of  t-TOwth  of  urban  [Kipulation  exceeding 
that  of  the  rural  population  When  the 
Department  of  Aijriculture  was  created 
m  1869.  7  out  of  10  people  lived  m  rural 
areas  Today  the  opposite  Is  true  Seven 
out  of  10  persons  live  in  urban  areas. 


But  the  population  explosion  has  not 
Vft  (^fided.  and  its  impact  upon  urban 
communities  has  not  yet  ceased.  It 
is^redicted  that  withm  the  next  20  years 
tli(*  country  may  expect  an  additional 
Kitjwth  of  80  million  population,  and 
every  city  and  hamlet  m  the  country 
Is  romK  to  be  affected 

Should  we  not  plan  now  for  what  must 
come  in  the  future''  Is  not  thinking 
ahead — making  plans  for  what  Is  going 
to  be — an  American  quality''  Do  not  our 
larL-e  business  firms  concern  themselves 
with  future  operations'' 

Certainly  the  Government  .should  do 
.so  too  It  IS  reasonable  and  proper  that 
it  should  be  a  Department  which  has  re- 
sponsibility for  planning  for  the  future, 
not  the  loo.se  federation  of  agencies 
which  now  exist 

May  I  refer  your  attention  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Harold  F  Wise,  chairman  of  the 
le>:;islative  committee  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners,  which  appears  on 
page  189  of  the  hearings.  Specifically, 
may  I  invite  your  attention  to  testimony 
on  page  90  which  reads  as  follows: 

I  w.int  to  make  this  other  final  point. 
We  would  exfiect  the  proposed  Department 
to  continue  to  develop  such  progressive  ap- 
prnaches  and  lo  continue.  In  fact,  commit- 
ted to  programs  and  policies  that  have  as 
their  primary  objectives  the  strengthening 
<jf  loc.il  KiAernmerits  by  aiding  them  in  the 
liCiMnijilishnient  uf  programs  that  they  can- 
not quite  accomplish  alone 

FJtiiindlMg  on  th;s  last  thought  we  wl-'h 
to  ni.ike  cleitr  our  pfj6ltk;n  that  urban  prob- 
lenis  must  be  dealt  with  at  local  levels.  In 
niiinici}>.»litie>s.  by  counties  within  metro- 
I>)llt.iii  areas,  and  through  State  programs. 
with  'he  ii».si.stance.  where  necessary,  of  the 
Federal  O-ivernment  Wp  believe,  however. 
lliat  It  Is  clear  that  the  national  level  of 
i^i'vernment  muft  provide  basic  leadership 
and  re.s<iurces  in  order  Uj  make  It  possible 
for  local  governments  t")  do  their  Jobs  We 
w.iiit  to  emphasize  strongly  that  we  feel 
th.it  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  will  act  to  strengthen 
local  government.  *iU  j>ermlt  the  cities  and 
nu'truiKiUtan  areas  of  the  Nation  to  do  a 
better  job  than  they  otherwise  could,  and 
wi:i  not  result  In  undue  Federal  Interfer- 
ence In  loca'.  nffilrs,  in  rhort.  the  concept 
mvoUfd  here  is  that  the  Federal  Oovern- 
nient  will  provide  the  tools  that  localities 
cm  u.-.e  m  meeting  their  pressing  problems 
of  growth,  development,  and  redevelopment. 
teKils  the  localities  can  use  In  their  own 
way 

We  in  the  American  Institute  of  Planners 
will  continue  to  suppijrt  legi.slatlon  to  In- 
crea.se  appropriiiMons  and  programs  for  much 
needed  urban  rrsenrch  and  will  seek  sohoUr- 
ship  a:.d  grants-in-aid  ;  rograms  to  make 
if.  .iilable  larger  iiunihers  of  professionally 
trained  p.anners  in  thl;  tleld  These  are  not 
.it  isALie  hi-re  Wh  it  the  President  has  pre- 
sented too,  Is  wi'hln  his  authority  and  re- 
.iponslblUt v  a  proposed  reorganization  plan 
:ind  Increiised  "fflciency  t«i  provide  for  better 
coordination   and    better   adinliilstratli'>n 

What  Is  at  l.'..->ue  l.s  the  f.ict  that  In  the 
next  40  vears.  we  Rt>a!I  see  lUO  niUllor.  more 
people  In  the  Ut.ited  St.itc.s  Most  of  these 
will  live  in  suburban  iire.i.s  on  the  fringes 
of  what  are  today  our  large  cities  in  houses 
that  nre  not  built  tixlav —using  water  and 
s.cArr  lines  streets  and  .schools,  that  are  not 
vet  built,  either  C'omprehen.slve  planning 
•  ;  en  sp'ice  progr.ims.  gnundly  conceived  muf^s 
tr msportatlon.  public  facility  planning  and 
financing  and  mortgage  Insumnre  are  nil 
tw^ls  necessary  to  be  applied  —tools  necessary 
If  our  suburban  areas  are  to  be  soimdly  con- 
ceived     and    econr)mlc     and    social    assets — 
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places   where    local   taxes  are   equitable   and 
healthy   living  opportunities  are  present. 

As  we  see  it,  the  action  before  you  will 
not  only  give  hope  and  strength  to  the  cities 
of  America  but  will  help  vastly  In  the  job  of 
creating  the  cities  and  the  suburbs  yet  to  be 
born 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Mr.  Wise  points  out. 
this  Department  will  help  the  States  and 
the  local  communities  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  to  their  people,  re- 
sponsibilities which  they  cannot  meet 
fully  by  themselves  because  urban  prob- 
lems are  not  local  problems — they  are 
national  problems.  Metropolitan  areas 
overlap  State,  county,  and  municipal 
lines.  States  must  deal  with  a  sharply 
limited  tax  base  and  States'  budgets  have 
increased  percentagewise  many  times 
more  than  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  last  decade. 

Slums  increase  service  costs  upon  a 
shrinking  tax  base,  and  the  social  cost 
in  terms  of  traffic  congestion,  crowded 
housing,  pollution,  crime,  and  delinquen- 
cy is  enormous.  And  the  very  Important 
point  must  be  remembered  that  public 
investment  provides  the  seed  money  for 
large -scale  private  investment. 

This  is  not  just  a  big  city  problem. 
It  affects  every  community  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  over  90  percent  of  the 
loans  made  under  the  public  facilities 
loan  program  have  been  made  to  com- 
munities of  le.ss  than  5,000  population. 
The  major  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments  assistance  in  advances  for  public 
works  planning,  urban  renewal  planning, 
and  public  facilities  loan  programs  go  to 
communities  of  less  than  50,000  popu- 
lation. 

We  can  meet  the  challenge  of  the  fu- 
ture by  preparing  for  it  now.  This  bill 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  create  the 
framework  for  dealing  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing, complex  situation.  It  will  per- 
mit a  more  efficient  and  economical 
method  of  operation  for  the  partnership 
between  the  Federal  Government,  the 
States,  and  local  communities.  A  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  should  be 
established. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  MoorheadI. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Permsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  quote 
some  very  outstanding  and  experienced 
authorities  in  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing.  In 
a  memorandum  to  President  Eisenhow- 
er on  July  2.  1957,  Nelson  Rockefeller 
said,  and  I  quote: 

In  recent  years  the  problems  of  planning, 
building,  and  conserving  our  cities  and 
metroixjlitan  areas  have  become  Increasingly 
acute,  and  demands  have  multiplied.  In  and 
out  of  Congress,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  new  executive  department  to  take  the  lend 
In  those  aspect.s  of  urban  affairs.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  has  come  to  be  charged  with  pro- 
grams which  go  far  beyond  the  encourage- 
ment of  housing  and  which  involves  the 
Agency  in  the  general  physical  planning  and 
development  of  communities. 

The  responsibility  for  assisting  local  gov- 
ernments through  advances  for  the  plan- 
ning of  public  works  and  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  facilities  was  hxlged  In 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
Also  added  were  such  functions  as  making 
loan.s    for    college    dormitories    and    related 


faclHti«s,  administering  grants  to  assist 
metropolitan  area  and  general  community 
planning,  and  providing  flood  instirance.  Al- 
though the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has  been 
removed  from  the  8ui>erTlslon  of  the  Agency, 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency's 
housing  finance  functions  have  grown  with 
the  greater  utilization  of  mortgage  Insur- 
ance, the  acquisition  of  secondary  market 
responsibilities,  and  the  initiation  of  a  vol- 
untary home  mortgage  credit  program. 

Consequently,  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  has  become  a  serious  contend- 
er for  departmental  status. 

In  the  cotirse  of  administering  Its  existing 
programii,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  has  developed  close  relationships 
with  the  officials  of  cities,  towns,  and  other 
local  authorities.  Its  staff  understands  the 
problems  of  the  explosive  metropolitan 
growth  now  taking  place  in  this  country 
and  is  helping  in  the  solution  of  those  prob- 
lems with  the  tools  now  available.  It  is. 
therefore,  already  in  important  respects  the 
Federal  urban  affairs  agency. 

There  is  more  Justification  for  a  new  de- 
partnient  than  merely  the  present  size  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and 
the  cost  of  the  programs  which  it  adminis- 
ters. 

Departmental  status  would  carry  with  It 
representation  in  the  Cabinet,  which  has 
become  increasingly  Important  as  a  council 
for  the  consideration  and  resolution  of  im- 
portant Issues  of  national  policy. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  concludes  his  memo- 
randum with  an  affirmative  recommen- 
dation for  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  through  the  submission 
of  a  Presidential  reorganization  plan. 
His  conclusion  and  his  reasor^  for  that 
conclusion  are  sound.  Although  he  is 
apparently  of  a  somewhat  different  mind 
today,  his  well -reasoned  statement 
should  be  carefully  considered  because 
It  was  made  during  the  time  he  was  ad- 
viser to  President  Eisenhower  and  con- 
cerned only  with  the  merits  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Other  well-known  authorities  also 
support  the  Department.  One  is  Albert 
M.  Cole,  who  is  well  known  to  this  body. 
He  served  for  a  number  of  years  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  For 
some  6  years  he  was  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  under  the 
previous  administration,  and  he  served 
as  Chairman  of  President  Eisenhower's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Government 
Housing  Policies  and  Programs.  In  writ- 
ing on  a  particular  bill  pending  in  this 
body  to  create  a  department,  Mr.  Cole 
said  he  did  not  approve  that  bill,  but 
continued : 

I  should  not  want  this  to  be  Interpreted, 
however,  as  reflecting  a  negative  attitude 
on  my  part  toward  the  whole  broad  ques- 
tion raised  by  thase  who  have  introduced 
this  and  similar  proposals. 

On  the  contrary.  It  Is  my  view  that  we 
are  approaching  and  may  well  have  reached 
a  point  where  serious  thought  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  long-range  advantages  which 
might  be  gained  by  establish.. r.g  a  new 
Cabinet  department  to  embrace  the  Govern- 
ment's major  responsibilities,  functions,  and 
programs  In  the  general  area  of  hovislng  and 
community  development.  •  •  ,  •  Certainly, 
loo,  great  as  has  become  the  part  played 
by  those  problems  and  the  programs  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  our  national  economy 
and  in  the  fabric  of  national  and  local  gov- 
ernment, the  years  ahead  will  see  yet  further 
increases  in  their  scope,  complexity,  and 
importance  to  the  American  community. 

Few  agencies  or  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment exceed  the  Housing  Agency  in  the 


importance  and  magnitude  of  their  func- 
tions, or  in  the  proportion  of  our  population 
Importantly    affected    by   them. 

It  seems  to  me  equally  clear  that  the 
problems  and  actions  of  this  Agency  are 
of  major  concern  to  those  of  vtrtually  every 
executive  department,  and  that  to  a  large 
extent  the  converse  is  true. 

It  would  seem  desirable  to  provide  at  the 
Cabinet  level  for  the  full  integration  of 
the  Government's  housing  and  community 
development  programs  with  the  overall  pro- 
gram of  the  administration,  so  that  the 
policies  and  programs  of  the  Federal  es- 
tablishment as  they  relate  to  housing  and 
community  affairs  could  more  easily  be 
worked  out  at  the  highest  level  and  devel- 
oped in  the  light  of  the  '-lews  of  the  other 
departments  which  closely  related  vital 
interests. 

Mr.  Cole  also  says  in  the  same  letter: 

I  would  not  want  to  foreclose  the  alterna- 
tive of  accomplishing  the  desired  result 
through  a  reorganization  plan  submlttad  by 
the  President.  I  should  think  that  the  Ini- 
tiative looking  toward  establUhment  of  a  new 
department  and  the  fitting  of  it  into  the 
structure  of  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Cabinet  is  a  matter  peculiarly  within  the 
province  of  the  Chief  Executive,  to  a  degree 
even  greater  than  more  routine  matters  af- 
fecting the  organization  and  management  of 
the  executive  branch  which  in  the  modern 
practice  are  most  often  accomplished  by  re- 
organization plan.  It  has  been  the  general 
theory  of  the  reorganization  acts,  I  believe, 
that  in  recognition  of  the  President's  re- 
spKjnsibUitles  as  Chief  Executive  be  ahotdd 
be  privileged  to  establish  such  organizational 
arrangements  as  may  seem  to  him  best  for 
the  discharge  of  those  responaibUitles,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  Congress  may  deem  it 
necessary  to  intervene  in  specific  matters  and 
vacate  his  proposed  action  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law. 

Another  Housing  Administrator  of  the 
Eisenhower  adminLstrati<xi,  Mr.  Norman 
Mason,  testified  on  this  same  subject. 
His  views  are  almost  identical  with  Mr. 
Cole's  views.  They  are  expressed  in  the 
May  1960  hearings  on  housing  legisla- 
tion held  during  the  86th  Congress  be- 
fore the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

More  recently,  on  March  2,  1961,  the 
executive  committee  on  ACTION,  Inc., 
^nt  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  key  leaders  in  the  Congress 
the  recommendations  of  its  special  com- 
mittee formed  to  investigate  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That  committee  was  headed 
by  former  Administrator  Cole.  The 
recommendations  were  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  President  give  highest  priority 
to  housing  and  urban  development,  assum- 
ing strong  personal  responsibility  for  exer- 
cising the  authority  of  his  office  in  obtain- 
ing effective  action  by  all  departments  and 
agencies  affecting  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment. 

2.  That  Congress  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  reorganize  existing  agencies  In 
housing  and  urban  development  for  more 
effective  action. 

3.  To  facilitate  the  above,  that  there  be 
established  a  Cabinet  post  for  housing  and 
urban  development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  statements  I  have 
quoted  represent  the  thinking  of  leaders 
from  both  political  parties  who  are  ex- 
perienced in  Government.  Those  views 
were  formed  during  the  time  they  were 
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coping  with  practical  problems  of  their 
official  duties,  and  should  be  given  great 
weight.  I  hope  those  views  will  be  fal- 
lowed today,  and  that  this  body  will  vote 
down  House  Resolution  530. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  vield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr    Smith! 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Chairman, 
we  have  heard  a  lot  of  arguments  here 
both  for  and  against  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  I  As  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee which  heard  this  bill  con- 
sidered originally,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
think  mo«t  of  what  we  have  heard  hn.s 
been  chafi  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as 
to  reasons  for  and  against  the  bill,  be- 
cause this  bill  does  not — and  nohody 
will  disagree  with  this — create  a  single. 
solitary  new  power  in  the  Federal  C»ov- 
emment.  All  it  does  ia  to  abolish  four 
agencies  and  put  them  under  one  head 

In  1M»  the  first  Hoover  Commission 
made  a  report  after  studying  the  opera - 
Uons  of  almost  all  executive  agencies 
Among  the  reforms  recommended  in  the 
report  on  the  "General  Management  of 
the  Executive  Branch"  was  recommen- 
dation  14  which  read: 

Under  the  President,  the  heada  of  depart- 
ment* must  hold  fuU  respon»lbllUy  for  the 
conduct  of  their  department.  There  mu»t 
be  a  clear  line  of  authority  reaching  d  iwn 
to  every  step  of  the  organization  and  no 
subordinate  Bhould  have  authority  inde- 
pendent from  that  of  hla  superior 

In  its  recommendations  on  busine.ss 
enterprises  and  housing,  the  Hoover 
Commission  stated: 

We  do,  however,  reconunend  that  all  hous- 
ing activities  be  placed  In  one  agency  under 
S  single  administrator  who  should  be  given 
the  type  of  authority  which  we  have  recom- 
mended  for    the    heads   of   all   agencies 

Reorganization  Plan  No  1  of  1^62 
would  go  further  toward  meeting  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission than  any  action  that  has  ever 
been  taken  by  the  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent since  that  date  Reorcanization 
Plan  No  3  of  1947  had  given  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  only 
responsibility  for  the  general  supervision 
and  coordination  of  the  functions  of  the 
constituent  agencies  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Ai^ency.  That  plan  had 
placed  in  the  head  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  and  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration  the  functions  of 
those  agencies  The  Housing  and  Horn*' 
Finance  Administrator  was  left  without 
power  to  direct  their  activities 

The  committee  received  ample  evi- 
dence in  the  testimony  of  mayors  of  both 
large  and  small  cities  of  the  frustrations 
and  delays  which  have  resulted  from 
the  lack  of  centralized  authority  in  the 
Agency.  This  is  also  attested  to  by  the 
testimony  of  former  officials  of  the 
Agency.  More  efflcient  ojaeration  of  the 
urban  renewal  program  would  help  local 
communities  save  money 

It  has  been  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately $1,300,000  could  je  saved  if  each 
of  the  urban  renewal  projects  under  loan 
and  grants  as  of  E>ecember  31,  1961, 
could  t>e  expedited  by  only  1  month 
Interest  savings  of  $2,600  could  be 
achieved  on  the  average  outstanding 
loan  of  $1,725,000  for  every  month  that 
any  one  project  is  expedited.     For  larger 
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projects   the   savings    and    Interest   cost 
could  reach  over  $7,500  per  month. 

It  Is  clear  that  language  in  the  1955 
Independent  Offices  Appropriations  Act 
which  was  designed  to  restate  the  super- 
visory and  coordinating  authority  of  the 
HHFA  AdminL-strator  has  not  been  effec- 
tive m  securin';  cohesive  direction  in 
control  of  the  Agency  Local  govern- 
ment officials  still  must  travel  around 
among  the  subagencies  seeking  decl.sions 
-md  doing  thrir  own  coordinating  Thi.s 
IS  undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  indr- 
pcndent  authority  now  resting  by  law 
in  the  subagency  heads 

The  reform  so  badly  needed  in  order 
to  improve  efficiency  and  economy  of  the 
operations  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  and  to  relieve  the  cosily 
fnistratlons  and  delays  of  the  local 
government  agencies  dealing  with  it  can- 
not be  accomplished  without  some 
change  in  the  existing  law  whether  it  be 
brought  about  by  reorganization  plan  or 
statute  We  have  the  plan  before  us 
It  is  an  effective  measure  to  secure  in- 
creased efficiency  and  better  direction  of 
the  Agency  and  there  is  no  good  r»'a.son 
for  rejecting  it 

Le«islation  .similar  to  that  of  th.i- 
present  Reorganization  Act  has  beem  on 
the  Ixxjks  since  the  early  1930  s  A  mul- 
titude of  useful  governmental  reorgani- 
zations have  been  put  into  effect  through 
the  reor:^ani/.ation  plans  The  first 
Hoover  Commis.-ion  recotrnized  the  u.se- 
fulne.ss  and.  in  fact,  the  abs<jlute  neces- 
sity of  a  reorganization  power  in  the 
President  if  the  executive  branch  is  to  be 
ofTectivelv  organized  In  a  Utter  of 
January  13.  1949  addres.'-ed  to  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  nr.st  Hoover  Commission 
stated: 

Home  'if  th«*  reci  immeiida'l  ins  ontjiliipd 
in  :he  v  liumes  of  our  rpphirr  whifh  we  pl.in 
to  file  friim  time  to  limp  bet*ee:i  riow  ninJ 
the  expiration  if  the  life  )f  fhe  f  inimisalon 
cm  be  put  into  cTect  ir-.v  by  leg.sljt.nn 
Others  can  be  arri.nipll«h»Kl  by  Executive 
action  But  many  of  the  most  important 
Ci\n  probably  be  accfimplished  only  If  the 
Congress  reenacts  and  bro.idens  the  power  to 
Initiate  reorganization  plans  whlrh  it  had 
previously  gr.inted  to  the  Preslrlmt  under  an 
act  which  expired  on  March  31    1948 

The  Commlislon  rec  nirii''!id.«  th.it  iuch 
auth  jnry  sh  juld  be  given  to  the  Pre8:deiit 
and  that  the  powers  of  the  President  to  pre- 
p,\re  and  transmit  plans  of  reorganization 
t  '  the  Congress  sh oulrl  not  oe  restricted  by 
Umitati  ins  or  exemp'lina  Once  the  lim- 
iting and  exempting  prix-ess  Is  begun  It  wSl 
end  the  p  is'ibiuty  of  achlevii.g  re  illy  -ub- 
stantlal  results 

In  hi^  m^'.soiage  of  April  1.  19,57  to  the 
Congress  President  F:u-»enhower  vigor- 
ously advocated  an  extension  of  the  re- 
organization act      He  prjiiitod  out: 

In  December  1954  the  Second  Commission 
un  Ori?anl/atlon  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  0<ivernment  unanimously  recommended 
further    extension    of    the    act 

Thus  the  First  and  Second  Hx)ver 
Commissions  several  Presidents,  and 
numerous  Congre.-ses  have  recognized 
the  simple  fact  that  action  through  re- 
organization plans  IS  necessary  to  ac- 
complish effective  reorgani/ation  m  the 
executive  branch  Certainly  the  history 
of  the  recent  proposal  for  a  Deparfmenl 


of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  sutjstantl- 
ates  this  conclasion  We  in  Congress 
have  ourselves  acknowledged  that  re- 
organization proposals  would  become 
involved  m  interminable  delays  and  com- 
plicati  in.s  m  the  normal  legislative  proc- 
esses For  this  reason,  we  adopted  the 
procedure  of  delegating  reorganization 
power  to  the  President,  subject  to  con- 
L'rrssional  review  The  validity  of  this 
approach  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Sibbach  v  Wthon  it 
Co     312  US   1' 

Certainly  our  experience  with  the  pro- 
po.al  for  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing  has  again  proven  the  wis- 
dom of  Congress  in  providing  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  reorganization  plan  tool 
for  «.ecuring  the  moj«t  elTectlve  organiza- 
tion of  his  branch  of  the  Oovemment 

Mr   FASCFI  L     Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minut'\<i  to  the  gentleman  from  Mlchl- 
.m     Mr    Nrozi ' 

Mr  NEDZI  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opixisition  to  Houie  Resolution  530, 
which  provides  for  disapproval  of  Re- 
organi/ation Plan  No    1  of  1962. 

In  the  light  of  the  intensive  examina- 
tion this  Idea  has  received  over  the 
months  and  particularly  In  recent  weeks 
when  President  Kennedy  proposed  Re- 
ortianiz^tion  Plan  No  1  of  1962.  it  Is 
challenging  to  attempt  to  shed  illumi- 
nation which  IS  worthy  of  consideration 
by  this  honorable  body  I  am  doubtful 
that  I  can  meet  the  challenge  Never- 
theless I  should  like  to  present  for  your 
deliberation  s^ime  views  I  consider 
worthy  of  though* 

We  are  all  aware  uf  the  arguments 
pro  and  con-  these  have  been  covered 
thoroughly  by  speakers  preceding  me.  by 
witness»\s  apiH-aring  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  by  writ- 
ten statements  direcU^d  to  the  commit- 
tee the  press  editorials  throughout  the 
country,  and  discussiorvs  in  public  and 
cloakroom  debates  After  considering 
all  cart-fully  I  am  lmi>elled  to  conclude 
that  the  arguments  pro  outweigh  the 
arguments  con 

Approximately  70  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple are  now  urban  dwellers  Soon  up  to 
80  percent  of  our  people  will  live  in 
cities  M)  that  one  cannot  sensibly  say 
that  the  proposal  is  one  which  dlscrimi- 
naf  s  anainst  vast  segments  of  the  coun- 
try and  is  not  one  of  i)ermanence  Ad- 
mittedly the  proi>o.s«'d  Cabinet  pK>st  does 
not  concern  itself  with  many  of  the 
problems  which  ncjw  plague  areas  of 
high  population  density,  however,  hav- 
ing a  Cabinet  department  which,  by 
definition,  will  concern  iLself  with  the 
problems  of  urban  affairs  at  the  Cabinet 
level,  will  reach  far  toward  making  the 
Nation  aware  of  these  diverse,  complex, 
and  seemingly  hopeless  dilemmas  and 
contribute  toward  their  solution.  I  am 
aware  of  the  strong  support  which  those 
w  ho  aru'ue  that  these  problems  are  mat- 
t<'rs  for  the  States  and  local  units  of 
government  to  cope  with  have  In  all 
areas  of  the  country. 

My  ixunt  is  that  with  the  advent  of 
an  urban  civilization  m  this  country  and 
the  dally  expandmg  mobility  possessed 
by  all  of  our  people  through  our  modern 
highways  and  cheaper  and  faster  air 
travel,  primarily  no  one  State  or  munic- 
ipality   can    assume    the    position    that 
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they  can  provide  adequately  for  their 
people  in  terms  of  housing  and  urban 
renewal.  Colonel  Glenn's  achievement 
yesterday  certainly  did  not  lessen  this 
mobility.  Many  of  our  urban  areas  spill 
across  State  lines;  for  example.  New 
York-New  Jersey.  Chicago-Indiana,  the 
Kansas  Citys.  and  there  are  many  more 
and  more  to  come.  There  Is  no  assur- 
ance that  a  program  commenced  on  a 
sound  premise  will  not  find  itself  almost 
totally  ineffectual  within  a  relatively 
short  time  becaus*'  of  mass  migration 
either  to  or  from  the  areas  to  which  at- 
tention is  given.  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  reached  the  iwsltlon  that  we  will 
restrict  or  eliminate  Interstate  travel  or 
migration  from  ore  State  to  another. 
We  are  the  United  SUtes— we  are  1 
country — we  are  not  50  countries. 

This  mobility  of  our  population  has 
altered  the  traditic^nal  concept  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  relations.  It  has  dras- 
tically diminished  the  ability  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  cope  with 
many  problems  which  were  once  Intra- 
state but  now,  because  of  changed  condi- 
tions, concern  the  entire  country.  The 
housing  and  welfan?  problems  of  Detroit 
can  quickly  and  ea.slly  become  the  hous- 
ing and  welfare  problems  of  Los  Angeles 
or  Milwaukee  or  St.  Louis  or  Minot  or 
Macon.  Only  through  Federal  action 
can  effective,  coordinated  effort  be 
achieved.  A  Cabinet  officer  would  be 
obliged  to  guard  the  interests  of  70  per- 
cent of  our  citizens. 

To  effectively  deal  with  the  multiply- 
ing problems  of  urban  living,  a  Cabinet 
post  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  is 
mandatory 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  House  Resolution 
520 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  pentleman  from  New- 
York  IMr.  Ryan  I 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, members  of  the  committee,  I  urge 
all  the  Members  of  this  House  to  support 
the  establishment  of  a  I>epartment  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  and  defeat 
House  Resolution  530 

As  my  colleagues  know,  this  is  not  the 
first  time  I  have  spoken  for  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs.  Last 
session  I  introduc<xl  H  R.  6065  which 
would  have  accomplished  virtually  the 
same  purpose  On  June  22.  1961.  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  in  favor  of  the 
creation  of  such  a  new  department.  In 
the  House  I  testified  before  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee 
twice.  Once  last  session  and  again  this 
month  I  believe  that  a  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people  were  greatly  dis- 
appointed by  the  failure  of  the  Rules 
Committee  to  report  out  a  bill  to  be 
considered  on  it,s  merits.  The  Presi- 
dent has  acted  wisely,  in  my  opinion, 
by  submitting  Reorpanization  Plan  No.  1. 

The  proposed  executive  department  is 
of  such  major  importance  that  I  am 
compelled  once  again  to  add  my  voice 
to  the  fight  to  make  it  a  reality.  One 
of  the  gravest  domestic  problems  faced 
by  the  Nation  today  is  the  crisis  in  hous- 
ing and  the  obsolescence,  deterioration 
and  congestion  which  pervade  so  many 
of  the  urban  areas.    If  we  are  to  develop 


long-range  solutions  for  these  condi- 
tions, we  will  need  a  concerted  attack 
at  all  levels  of  Government  and  coordi- 
nation of  the  array  of  existing  Federal 
aid  programs.  The  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing win  make  It  clear  that  we  are  em- 
barking upon  a  coordinated  program 
committed  to  the  eventual  solution  of 
the  complex  of  metropolitan  problems. 
Housing,  urban  renewal,  mass  transit 
are  not  local  or  State  Issues.  They  are 
national  In  scope. 

To  me.  as  to  many  others,  the  need 
has  long  been  evident  for  a  department 
primarily  concerned  with  urban  plan- 
ning and  metropolltanwlde  problems  to 
cope  more  efJectlvely  with  the  increas- 
ingly complex  and  difficult  problems  of 
our  Cities,  The  rapid  growth  which  has 
occurred  in  our  urban  areas  since  the 
turn  of  the  century  has  transformed  the 
United  States  from  a  predominantly 
agrarian  society  to  an  urban  civilization. 
Two-thirds  or  more  of  the  American 
people  now  live  in  urban  regions  which 
have  spilled  across  city,  county,  and 
State  lines.  It  has  been  predicted  that 
by  1970.  25  million  of  our  30  million  new 
citizens  will  settle  in  cities  and  suburban 
areas.  Our  cities  are  the  centers  of  in- 
dustry, commerce,  education,  and  cul- 
ture, containing  more  than  75  percent 
of  our  wealth  and  productive  capacity 
and  providing  a  major  share  of  the  eco- 
nomic base  from  which  both  Federal  and 
State  taxes  are  drawn.  The  population 
in  our  10  largest  metropolitan  areas  pays 
over  $13  billion  in  taxes.  35  percent  of 
the  total  amount  of  individual  income 
taxes.  These  basic  sociological,  eco- 
nomic, and  technological  changes  have 
made  the  fate  of  the  Nation  dependent 
in  large  measure  on  that  of  our  cities. 

The  movement  of  masses  of  people 
from  the  farms  to  the  city  in  increasing 
numbers  has  caused  numerous  urgent 
problems  to  accumulate  in  urban  areas 
throughout  the  United  States.  Many  of 
these  problems  have  grown  in  geometric 
proportion  to  urban  populations.  Hous- 
ing in  many  of  our  cities  is  shockingly 
inadequate.  Urban  blight  is  widespread. 
A  distressing  number  of  commercial  and 
industrial  facilities  in  downtown  loca- 
tions are  deteriorating.  The  problems 
caused  by  residential  and  commercial 
slums  have  begun  a  vicious  cycle  of  ero- 
sion which  threatens  the  economic  sur- 
vival and  fiscal  solvency  of  our  cities. 

Other  physical  problems  are  challeng- 
ing urban  areas.  For  example,  a  para- 
lyzing concentration  of  passenger  cars, 
trucks,  buses,  and  other  common  car- 
riers is  creating  traffic  congestion  which 
will  stifle  the  downtown  business  centers 
of  our  cities  unless  we  can  find  a  solution 
in  time.  By  1970  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles in  the  United  States  is  expected 
to  increase  by  40  isercent.  Already  traffic 
congestion  is  estimated  to  cost  some  $5 
billion  a  year.  Air  pollution,  water  pol- 
lution, the  disposal  of  unbelievable  quan- 
tities of  trash  and  sewage  also  call  for 
immediate  attention. 

The  need  for  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  should  be  apparent  to  anyone 
who  has  had  any  experience  with  urban 
problems.  It  was  once  apparent  to  Nel- 
son A.  Rockefeller,  who  in  a  memoran- 


dum dated  July  2,  1957,  stated  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower : 

It  Is  our  conclusion  that  a  Department  of 
Urban  AlTalrs  Is  already  needed  and  that  the 
need  will  rapidly  become  more  urgent  •  •  • 
the  Institution  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram logically  requires  that  the  HHFA  be 
superseded  by  such  an  executive  department. 

He  recommended  a  reorganization 
plan  to  create  such  a  department  and 
concluded : 

The  reorganization  plan  should  be  pre- 
psfed  tn  time  to  permit  lU  transmittal  to 
the  Cong  -ess  early  in  19&8. 

The  problemis  have  not  changed,  and 
Indeed  the  need  for  a  Cabinet-level  de- 
partment to  deal  with  city  problems  has 
"rapidly  become  more  urgent."  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller's  views,  however,  have 
changed.  With  pOiiliCcu  wlliuo  v^Cmwu^ 
from  Iowa,  we  might  qieculate  on  the 
reason  for  this  about-face,  but  it  is  not 
our  task  today  to  make  an  interesting 
study  in  political  litmus  paper. 

In  addition  to  fixing  executive  respon- 
sibility in  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  proposal  before  us  will  give 
our  urban  population  a  voice  in  the 
President's  Cabinet  which  means  repre- 
sentation for  those  who  are  underrepre- 
sented  in  the  State  l^islatures  and  in 
Congress.  State  legislatures  dominated 
as  they  are  by  rural  interests  con- 
sistently fail  to  provide  adequate  author- 
ity and  appropriations  to  the  cities. 
New  York  is  a  classic  example.  This 
neglect  through  malapportionment  is  a 
crucial  element  in  the  urban  problem. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  accord- 
ing to  a  study  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  on  February  2,  1962, 
rural  districts  control  62.8  percent  of  the 
seats  in  the  House  although  they  account 
for  only  56.2  percent  of  the  national 
population.  The  city  and  suburban 
voter,  so  notoriously  imderrepresented. 
should  have  a  spokesman  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Recognizing  this  need,  the  1960  Demo- 
cratic Party  platform  declared: 

VSTe  will  give  the  city  dweller  a  voice  at 
the  Cabinet  table  by  bringing  together  with- 
in a  single  department  programs  concerned 
with  urban  and  metropolitan  problems. 

It  is  now  1962.  Let  us  redeem  this 
pledge  of  1960. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  talked  about  the 
need  for  this  plan  to  bring  the  con- 
stituent agencies  of  the  HHFA  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  an  executive 
department  in  order  to  coordinate  pres- 
ent programs  dealing  with  urban  prob- 
lems and  the  need  for  an  urban  spokes- 
man in  the  Cabinet.  I  fail  to  understand 
the  reasoning  of  the  opponents  of  the 
plan.  The  opposition  generally  adopts 
two  avenues  of  attack. 

The  first  suggests  that  the  creation  of 
the  Department  would  result  in  a  vast 
and  powerful  bureaucracy  with  in- 
creased functions  and  sums  at  its  dis- 
PKJsal. 

Under  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949 
no  new  function  can  be  created  by  this 
plan.  That  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress and  will  depend  upon  future  action 
Last  year  we  initiated  programs  for  the 
preservation  of  open  space  and  for  as- 
sistance to  mass  transit.     We  saw  tlic 
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xteed  and  responded.  The  existence  ol  a 
new  department  will  not  {lerBuade  Coo- 
gresB  to  eiMict  larger  prosrams.  but  It 
will  assure  ub  thai  our  prograxos  are 
more  eOeetlveir  a<m1  econoBucally  car- 
lied  (ML 

The  seeond  avenue  of  attack  suggests 
that  the  new  Departraerrt  would  invade 
Btaies  right*.  The  specter  has  even 
been  raised  o/  the  Secretary  o/  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  supplanting  the 
elected  mayors  and  city  councilmcn  in 
several  hundred  cities. 

This  plan  doe«  not  affect  or  change 
the  relationship  between  the  cities. 
States,  and  Federal  Government.  The 
extent  of  home  rule  is  a  matter  between 
State  and  city.  Cities  exercise  whatever 
power  the  States  grant  and  participalo 
In  Federal  urban  renewal  and  housin'4 
programs  through  express  authorization. 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  slum  clear- 
ance and  urban  renewal  programs  thr 
HHFA  has  worked  directly  with  the 
cities  Wrth  notable  exceptions,  such  as 
New  York  State,  the  States  have  not 
assTimed  responsibility  in  the  field  of 
housing.  In  fact,  the  ma>"ors  of  otir 
cities  are  accustomed  to  dealing  diri^ctly 
with  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies. 

When  Mayor  P  R  CNslate  of  Chat- 
tanooga testified  before  the  Hou.se  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Opprations  on 
Februarj'  6,  1962.  he  effectively  answered 
those  who  will  raise  the  cry  of  States 
right-s.     He  said  at  patres  54-55: 

1  mean  wo  hear  a  lot  of  talk  over  this 
country  about  States  rights  and  hnme  rlsrht.'i. 
and  I  bctlere  In  some  local  rights.  Local 
rtghtfl  Ifl  wh«r«  the  peopl*  live.  We  dr)  n<'C 
Uv«  la  th«  capital  qI  NashrlUe  or  the  Cnpltal 
etf  WuhiQgton.  We  live  back  home,  and  thiit 
1b  a  here  we  hav«  tbe  problems,  back  hutr.e 
where  we  are  trylx^  to  raise  acd  educate 
our  children  acd  create  Jobs  ajid  hou.sfs  and 
facilities  for  them. 

I  think  this  denionstrates  that  local 
oflSiciaJa  are  not  overi>'  concerned  with 
an  invasion  of  States  rights  or  home 
rule 

I  should  like  to  point  out.  however. 
that  I  should  think  Congress  would  in- 
sist that  cities  be  strictly  supervised  in 
their  planning  and  execution  of  urban 
renewal  projects.  For  instance.  I  iiave 
f  jught  on  the  floor  of  this  House  for 
U'Kuiation  prohibiting  the  use  of  Federal 
fund.s  undt'r  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
lor  the  confitfucUon  of  luxury  hou.sinkr 
aad  lor  IcKisiation  itquiiing  humane  and 
proper  relocation  practices  by  local 
bodu^. 

In  any  event,  this  plan  has  no  cCfert 
at  all  on  the  relation&lup  betueen  U;e 
States  and   the  Federal  Goveriuntnt. 

President  Kennedy's  announcement 
that  he  intends  to  appoint  Robeit 
Weaver  as  the  first  Secretary  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Hou«ing  wac  good  lu-ws  in 
New  York.  I  am  particulai  ly  proud  that 
Dr  Weaver  comes  from  the  Wei»t  Side  of 
Manhattan  which  I  have  Uve  honor  to 
represent.  We  know  him  as  a  neighbor 
and  a  distinguished  public  servant  who 
has  served  his  city.  State,  and  Nation 
with  diatLoction.  Not  only  is  he  emi- 
nently qualified  to  head  the  new  Depart - 
■kent.  but  be  i«  tlie  togical  choice.  I 
hope  tiiat  Bu^  ooUeagues  on  the  other  side 
•f  the  aiale  will  not  forget  that  President 
Eisenhower   announced  that  he   would 
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appoint  Mrs.  O^ta  Gulp  Hobby  as  first 
Secretary  of  Health.  Educalion,  and 
Welfare,  before  thaX  plan  hecsune  effec- 
tive. 

In  closing.  let  me  afsain  urge  approval 
of  the  plan.  As  IDemocrats,  let  us  caxry 
out  our  platform.  As  Republicans  and 
Democrats  let  us  give  Uie  city  resident  a 
voice  at  the  Cabinet  table. 

Tlie  urban  centers  are  here  to  .stay 
They  will  continue  to  be  the  centers  of 
commerce,  industrj'.  education,  and  the 
many  other  pursuits  of  progressive  citi- 
zens. The  Nation's  economic  prowth 
and  social  progress  depend  upon  their 
efficient  functioning.  Rehabilttatiun  aixl 
economic  development  of  the  urban  area.s 
is  not  a  local  problem;  it  is  a  ixriUonal 
problem  which  mu^^t  be  solved  witiim  a 
national  framework 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  maiute  to  tiie  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Vanix; 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Chau-man  I  want  to 
urkie  th-'  ad'>pti>n  of  R»'orK animation 
Plan  No  I  of  1962— to  establisli  a  Cabi- 
net-level Dtparlmt'iit  of  Urban   Affairs 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  debcite  and 
the  decision  on  this  question  should 
hinge  on  factors  unrelated  to  the  ctntrul 
question. 

The  issue  before  this  House  i.s  not  the 
ptrson  a  ho  the  Px^esident  has  desi  :nated 
to  fill  this  impnartant  po^t.  It  will  b*'  for 
the  oth^r  body  to  .'^tudy  his  qualificatioi:  ■> 
an  J  deternvine  whether  or  not  he  .should 
be  confirmed.  ()n  this  point,  I  m  ist  say. 
houcvtr.  that  the  Presidents  desirne'- 
appears  to  be  eminently  qualified  As 
one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  woik 
of  the  Hausim,'  and  Home  F'lnancf 
Agency  over  the  past  7  years  I  must 
say  that  I  have  never  seen  the  admini.'- 
trativin  of  the  asjency  in  more  skilled 
hands.  Dr.  Rob»'rt  Weaver  givf^  every 
indication  of  performing  up  to  the  ex- 
pectations which  were  indicated  by  his 
splendid  back-rround  and  pret)aration  for 
the  post 

I  would  l±e  to  make  another  obs<Mvn- 
tion.  Last  autumn,  dui  aiK  the  Whii.- 
House  Conference  in  Cleveland.  Dr 
Weaver  £;Rve  one  of  the  most  stirring  di.s- 
cu.ssions  of  hLs  hope.s  and  asplratlon.^  for 
the  American  r:ty  of  the  future.  Every- 
one whv)  rart.cipated  in  the  Conference 
uas  "fired"  with,  the  will  to  rank'*  the  life 
of  the  city  better.  Dr.  Weavers  prt - 
scription  and  plans  for  city  life  and  it.s 
betterment  were  the  vitamins  we  rx^eded 
to  pres.-^  forward  with  our  pluns  and 
hopts  for  a  revitalized  city. 

The  issue  b<fore  us  is  not  th-'  co.st  cf 
urban  improvement  pro  ram.s.  Thenu'- 
lays  of  Federal  funds  for  urban  nnewnl. 
ma.ss  rapid  transit,  housmt:.  and  com- 
munity facilities  mr.?t  be  passed  upon  hv 
this  Contiress.  What  P'ed.:-ai  f  ind , 
must  be  spent,  must  be  spent.  It  i-s  not 
the  purpose  of  thus  reorganization  bill  to 
spend  more — it  is  designed  to  more  re- 
sponsibly orient  the  admim.'-u  ation  of 
law  so  that  what  Ls  spent  is  betttx  spent 

In  my  city — throughout  the  Nation — 
our  cities  are  yoing  tlirough  a  redesa:n 
and  redeveiopoaent  which  will  establish 
patteriu  ot  life  in  citjes  fur  at  least  tlie 
rest  of  this  century  and  beyond.  Tlie  re- 
developou-nt  now  taking'  place  is  de- 
si«;ned  well  beyond  the  life  uf  the  mort- 


gages and  ttie  xnorCcage  Insurance  which 
makes  them  possible.  The  new  concepts 
of  City  planning  under  urban  renewal 
will  Live  long  beyond  even  the  new  struc- 
tures. Tliere  i&  reason  to  believe  that 
these  new  plans  will  look  good  to  the 
next  several  succeed iiiii  generations — 
^es.  Mi-.  Chairman,  tluy  should  look 
piovulent  and  wise  in  the  next  century. 
Those  vkiu)  so  violently  criticize  urban 
reik.>w al  must  clo6C  their  eyes  to  Its  real 
purpose — to  plan  in  urban  betterment 
for  every  compreheiL^ible  futui'c  need. 

The  urban  renewal  program  under- 
way m  the  city  of  Cleveland  constitutes 
the  one  bru;ht  hope  of  successful  urban 
life  ui  our  comrauiiiiy.  My  city's  rela- 
tionsiiyis  » iLh  the  agencies  in  the  Hous- 
ing and  Hume  Finance  Agency  transcend 
all  o'her  Interests.  We  have  absolutely 
no  business  relatioruJiip  as  a  city  with 
tlie  Department  of  the  Interior  and  prac- 
ticaily  no  business  relationship  with 
tiie  IV'paitmetit  of  Agriculture.  And  yet 
we  recotiniic  the  ei>sential  need  of  these 
dtimrunental  or;ianizatioiis  to  serve  the 
national  Kood. 

Ohio,  like  most  otlicr  States,  still  lives 
under  the  influence  of  a  rural  dominated 
legislature.  Each  county,  regardless  of 
popuhition.  is  entitled  to  one  representa- 
tive In  the  lower  house  of  the  Ohio 
As.'st-mbly.  the  so-called  cornstalk  brl- 
pacie  of  ih.e  rural  counties  has  success- 
fully iraptK'^t'd  ILs  »ill  on  the  State  affairs. 
Ilie  Inequity  of  this  representation  is 
quite  obvious.  Fifty-five  percent  of  the 
State's  iKipulation  residing  in  8  coun- 
ties of  the  State  lia\x'  54  State  rep- 
res«'ntaUves.  while  45  percent  of  the 
States  population  in  all  of  the  other 
counties  of  the  Stale  have  85  represent- 
a'lvf-s  Obviou.sly,  the  population  of 
the  highly  urbaniited  counties  is  dlsen- 
franchi.sed  by  the  disproportionate  rep- 
r^  .s.iitatinn  of  rural  communities. 

Tune  and  time  ai,'ain.  our  cities  have 
un.'^^ucccssfuHy  apiK'aled  to  State  Icglsla- 
tuie  for  autliority  to  csUiblii>h  mctropoll- 
tiui  government  or  for  authority  to  make 
urban  development  more  feasible.  The 
constant  rrbuff  by  the  so-called  corn- 
stalk bri:4aJf  m  the  Slate  legislature  has 
forced  my  c;ty  to  abandoa  hope  of  any 
subs*ant»al  Statt^  a.ss!.^tance  in  Its  reha- 
bilitiilion  t  !Iorts.  The  hopelessness  of 
StaU-  acliun  has  driven  nx>'  community  to 
look  to  the  P\dt.ral  Government  for  un- 
derstanding In  the  complex  urban 
probKras  of  tixlay. 

The  t.>Uib:isiimcnt  of  a  Department  of 
Urbtiii  AfTaas  at  Cabinet  level  will  help 
cuiisidt  rally  to  offset  the  dispropor- 
tu  uate  itpicitntation  of  cities  In  Uie 
Suite  ass*,  mbly.  Cabinet-level  status  for 
tliis  phasi'  uf  public  administration  will 
stimulate  tlio  State  legLslalures  to  better 
cuii.s!dtr  the  urban  needs  of  city  popula- 
tions \*hich  are  not  provided  adequate 
repicsentation  under  existing  State  con- 
.stitutions.  Laws,  or  customs.  The  States 
should  be  primarily  concerned  with  the 
special  problenus  of  urban  life.  The  new 
Di  pai  ImtJit  will  prove  to  be  the  Instru- 
mr!italiiy  which  will  a.ssist  the  States  in 
car.'-ying  out  their  long  neglected  obli- 
gations to  the  city. 

The  only  other  relief  for  urban  dwellers 
is  to  press  for  constitutional  reforms  in 
the  several  States  which  will  result  in 
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proper  representation  in  the  State  as- 
semblies. The  other  alternative  may  be 
court  action  to  suspend  the  discrimina- 
tion aKalnst  the  city  dweller. 

The.se  alternatives  do  not  present 
pleasant  prospects.  They  would  tend  to 
be  divisive  and  set  urban  residents 
against  rural  residenl. — a  struggle  which 
the  rural  resident  mast  eventually  lose. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  invoke  conflict 
between  the  city  and  the  farm — both 
have  problems  which  are  national  in 
their  scope — totally  .American.  These 
are  problems  which  can  most  effectively 
and  harmoniously  be  resolved  in  this 
Congress  by  the  approval  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr,  Chairman. 
I  support  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  sent 
to  us  by  tlie  Presidium  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  a  resident  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  I  am  old  fashioned  enough 
to  believe  that  this  country  is  one  coun- 
try. When  John  Glenn  orbited  the 
world  three  limes  yesterday,  it  thrilled 
the  clifTdwt'llrr  and  f.irmer  alike.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  urban  dweller  and  the 
farm  per.son  are  brot:ners  and  that  they 
have  problems  which  can  be  solved  mu- 
tually, but  I  am  realistic  e.iouph  to  know- 
that  on  occasions,  we  must  have  a 
six)kesman  with  status  who  can  present 
the  viewpoints  of  the  respective  groups. 
In  the  pa.st  many  of  you  know  that  many 
city  and  urban  dwellers  and  suburbanites 
were  disenchanted  with  the  farm  pro- 
pram,  and  in  their  an?cr  they  have  tried 
to  defeat  some  of  the  farm  programs 
which  are  costly  lo  the  taxpayer,  but 
beneficial  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  con- 
sumer. I  have  espou.'ied  the  cause  of  the 
farm  program  because  I  believe  that  our 
interests  intertwine  und  they  dovetail. 
Just  as  I  believe  that  the  farmers  have 
need  for  a  spokesman  on  a  Cabinet  level 
in  the  form  of  a  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, so  do  I  believe  tJiat  the  cities  and 
the  urban  dweller  have  need  for  a 
sjx)ke.sman  on  a  Cabinet  level.  Conse- 
quently, I  .support  R<*organization  Plan 
No  1. 

When  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  created  in  1862.  cur  population  con- 
sisted mainly  of  farm  residents.  Eighty 
, percent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time  were  engaged  in 
farming  or  living  on  farms,  and  the 
other  20  percent  lived  in  urban  areas. 
Today.  70  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  or  130  million,  live  in  cities 
or  in  suburban  areas.  As  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Subcom- 
mittee of  Agriculture.  I  have  seen  the 
efTectivene.ss  of  an  agency  guided  by  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Without  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  myriad  and 
Intricate  problems  of  agriculture  would 
be  unresolved  and  our  Nation  of  184  mil- 
lion could  not  be  fed  by  a  segment  of  our 
population  which  constitutes  less  than 
10  percent  working  their  farms. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  super- 
vises activities  which  many  would  regard 
as  not  relating  to  farming,  but  on  closer 
analysis  would  conclude  that  there  is  a 
relationship  between  the  farm  and  the 
activities  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  gives  sense  and  direction. 

The  major  objective  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 


Agriculture  is  the  supervision  of  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  with  the  man- 
agement of  its  supply.  The  Agriculture 
Department  deals  with  research,  not 
only  in  food  but  also  in  the  basic  sciences 
which  bring  about  new  products,  im- 
proved quality  of  the  food  supply,  and 
variations  in  the  type  of  food  we  eat  and 
the  clothing  we  wear. 

The  Department  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  inspection  of  meat  and  poultry.  It 
supervises  the  conservation  of  soil  and 
the  prevention  of  floods.  It  manages  a 
special  school  milk  program  and  a  school 
lunch  program  which  affects  the  lives  of 
13  million  of  our  schoolchildren  and  aids 
the  pocketbook  of  families  which  perhaps 
could  not  afford  a  decent  meal  for  their 
children. 

The  Department  administers  a  pro- 
gram of  housing  for  the  farmer,  a  hous- 
ing program  for  the  farmer  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, not  only  in  the  improvement  of 
present  housing  but  in  the  construction 
of  new  shelter. 

When  crops  fail,  a  program  of  crop 
insurance  is  administered  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department.  The  rural  people 
find  available  to  them  through  their 
cooperatives,  electrification  of  their 
homes  and  farms  and  communication  in 
a  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
telephone  system. 

The  food  supply  which  the  farmers 
produce  in  abimdance  requires  the  stor- 
age of  wheat,  corn,  feed  grains,  and 
cotton  which  the  Department  supervises 
and  administers.  In  far-off  lands  when 
people  are  hungry,  and,  yes,  also  in  our 
own  country,  programs  to  combat  fam- 
ine and  to  furnish  food  to  those  suf- 
fering poverty  are  administered  by  the 
Agriculture  Department.  Without  sense 
and  guidance,  the  farm  program  in 
these  United  States  would  be  chaotic 
and  could  not  possibly  be  administered 
to  feed  the  people  of  the  country  or  many 
of  the  nations  throughout  the  world. 

Just  as  the  Secretarr*  of  Agriculture  in 
a  Cabinet  position  has  given  sense  and 
guidance  to  the  myriad  problems  of  agri- 
culture, so  will  a  Secretary  of  Urban 
Affairs  give  sense  and  direction  to  the 
manifold  problems  of  urban  affairs. 

Since  1949  urban  development  has 
been  a  program  which  Congress  has  said 
was  necessary  and  essential  for  a  better 
standard  of  living  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  urban  conditions.  Apart  from 
the  improvement  in  housing,  the  prob- 
lems of  cities  are  complicated  and  dififi- 
cult  of  solution.  Three-fourths  of  our 
national  population,  or  approximately 
130  million,  live  in  the  cities.  Over  130 
cities  have  populations  of  more  than 
100,000  residents.  The  experience  of 
other  areas  and  the  effectiveness  of  a 
Pecretary  of  Cabinet  status  demonstrate 
that  cities  should  be  represented  in  the 
Cabinet  with  a  Secretary  of  Urban 
Affairs. 

Under  the  present  condition,  a  mayor 
of  a  city  cannot  go  to  one  agency  to  ob- 
tain information  or  to  process  any  ap- 
plication. If  he  is  interested  in  urban 
renewal,  he  must  first  go  to  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency's  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration  Office  where  he 
discusses  his  overall  plans.    Having  pre- 


pared a  workable  program  in  compliance 
with  the  urban  renewal  regulations,  he 
must  then  contact  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration,  the  Community  Fa- 
cilities Administration;  the  Sanitary 
Engineering  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  the  "Veterans' 
Administration;  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense  Mobilization  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  White  House. 
In  addition,  he  must  check  into  several 
other  agencies. 

It  is  our  hope  that  If  all  the  sources 
of  all  information  are  available  in  one 
agency  that  the  difficult  process  of  col- 
lating information  and  processing  a  plan 
can  be  brought  together  without  loss  of 
time,  energies  or  courage. 

A  Cabinet  position  for  cities  is  not 
only  justified  by  need  but  also  by  urban 
contributions.  Metropolitan  areas  pro- 
duce most  of  our  wealth  exclusive  of  food 
and  fiber.  They  produce  enough  to  en- 
able most  communities  to  build  a  floor 
under  misery,  to  provide  leisure  for  the 
workingman,  and  to  support  institutions 
to  advance  our  way  of  life  called  civiliza- 
tion. The  manufacturing  of  clothing, 
the  production  of  chemicals,  the  forging 
of  steel  ingots,  the  manufacturing  of 
appliances  and  farm  equipment,  the 
processing  of  foods  and  textiles  are  per- 
formed in  metropolitan  areas.  Those 
who  work  in  cities  require  decent  shelter, 
pure  water  and  air,  effective  mass  and 
private  transportation,  educational  facil- 
ities, recreational  outlets  such  as  theater, 
television,  radio,  press  and  parks,  places 
of  worship  such  as  churches  and 
synagogues. 

In  the  furtherance  of  the  attainment 
of  these  requirements  the  "cliffdwellers" 
need  protection  at  work,  on  the  way 
home,  or  at  home.  These  measures  con- 
sist of  housing  regulations,  factory  rules, 
police  supervision  and  fire  protection; 
correctional  institutions,  hospital  care 
and  preventives  of  juvenile  crime  must 
also  be  considered.  All  of  these  activities 
must  have  a  sense  of  direction  and  guid- 
ance. They  can  find  such  direction 
through  a  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs, 
and  we,  as  responsible  legislators,  must 
make  provision  to  create  a  department 
which  will  give  that  advice  to  do  the  job. 

Cities  today  face  many  difficulties. 
They  are  the  creatures  of  the  State. 
They  have  limitations.  Financial  limi- 
tations hamper  solutions.  Diversified 
agencies  hinder  the  attainment  of  goals. 
Unplanned  and  sprawling  growth  require 
urban  renewal  and  revision  to  provide 
better  living  quarters  and  functional 
construction.  Proper  planning  in  the 
form  of  urban  renewal  requires  direc- 
tion and  commonsense  to  eliminate  the 
bottlenecks  which  retard  proper  growth 
and  which  wii^  maximize  space  for 
healthy  and  safe  living  conditions. 

A  hue  and  cry  has  been  raised  because 
our  President  has  suggested  the  apE>oint- 
ment  of  Robert  Weaver  as  the  first  Sec- 
retary of  Urban  Affairs.  I  have  known 
Mr.  Weaver  for  many  years,  and  I  am 
familiar  with  the  work  that  he  has  per- 
formed in  the  field  of  housing,  which 
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tee4or  la  Msy  wiMui  pro- 
ICr.  WMV«r  U  piwilnenUy 
flMed  bf  «si>eri«ne«  and  clMraeter  ta 
bold  tte  poiitlan  m  BtctHuj  of  the 
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la  Uw  latcreaC  of  our  oountcy  •od  In 
tho  iBtorMt  of  huouui  reUttooa.  I  nrge 
thlB  eoandttae  to  apfnof*  Reotvanlza- 
tloa  Pioa  Jio.  1  sutenltted  bj  the  Presl- 
4knt  of  the  Ukiited  States. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  two  Issues 
are  projected  where  otUy  one  Is  presented 
by  the  President:  Reorsanlmtlon  Plan 
No.  1  of  1M2  wtikh  recommends  the  es- 
tsMiehment  of  a  new  Department  of 
Urban  Affata^  The  mention  of  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Weaver  Is  not  a  part  of  the 
Prestdenfi  proposal  to  this  body. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  bill,  prorldlng 
for  the  astahllshment  of  a  Departaient 
of  Drbaa  Affairs,  there  has  been  steadily 
movntlflv  sentiment  In  its  favor  tn  re- 
cent years.  AH  research  Indlcatee  that 
ttw  oorapeQlng  demand  for  this  measare 
to  based  on  a  rapid  national  expansion 
tn  boHBlnc  and  suburban  defvlopment, 
populatfcm  ffrowth  and  moMHty.  pressing 
need  for  sohztions  to  the  baffling  prob- 
IsBM  of  ai^an  mass  transportation,  the 
went  necessity  for  the  eonaervatlon. 
i»aWMwHiwi  and  rehablUUtkm  of  nelgh- 
bortwods.  and  other  factors  already 
cover«d  by  fUsd  reports. 

•nie  Members  know  that  there  was 
■pedal  attention  and  serious  thought 
fflren  to  these  problems  by  leaders  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  As  early 
as  July  2.  1W7.  Got.  Wetoon  A.  Rocke- 
feller, C^talnnan  of  President  Elsen- 
hower's Adrlaory  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Ortanlzatlon.  wrote  the  President 
that  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  is 
already  needed  and  that  need  will 
rapidly  become  more  nrRent. 

Consequently,  President  Kennedy's 
proposal  submitted  to  this  session  strikes 
me  as  a  mere  restatement  of  a  vital 
need  in  the  area  of  urban  affairs  left 
over  from  the  previous  administration, 
I  am  convinced  every  Member  of  this 
House  win  a^ee  that  there  is  a  prob- 
lem in  urban  affairs  becoming  more 
complex  and  acute  sls  the  days  go  by. 
In  the  following  excerpt  from  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  the  Congress  there  Is 
hardly  anything  to  quibble  over.  In 
fact,  the  only  difference  between  the 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  i>roposals  is  a 
Tery  thin  hair  that  only  the  seventh  son 
of  a  seventh  son  could  detect. 

In  •  f«w  short  dccAdes — 

The  President  noted — 

we  have  passed  from  a  rural  to  an  urban 
way  of  Mfe;  In  a  few  short  decades  more,  we 
shall  be  a  Nation  ot  vasUy  flKponded  popu- 
tatlon.  llTtng  In  azpandsd  ortiaa  areas  In 
bousing  tbat  does  not  now  azlst,  nwTlnc 
about  by  msans  at  systama  of  urt>an  trana- 
portaUon  tbat  do  not  now  exist.  •  •  •  xh« 
present  and  future  problems  of  our  citlaa— 

Heoonttaued — 

ere  as  oonplea  as  they  are  mantfold.  There 
mustba< 


pianaed  expaaaton  sort  ex< 


He  maintains — 

but  ordsrty  and 

pioatan  aad  sprawL 

Here,  howerer.  it  may  be  siUd  that 
Preaident  Kennedy  takes  the  problem 
one   step   fWrther   refrieatlng   conyres- 


I 


sioBal  aivcoral  for  a 
to  brine  togathsr  In 
— «ncy  th0  BMtterous  diff  erant  programs 
affectioc  tb»  Uvea  and  welfare  of  famlUes 
In  oar  cittes  and  their  surnxindlng 
axeas — pongrams  covering  a  wide  range 
of  dlrerse  bat  closely  Inierrelated  ac- 
tivities all  prcaently  kaplnglng  in  one 
degree  or  another  on  each  other. 
None — 

"Hie  President  insists — 
can  or  should  stand  by  Itaelf . 

Further  he  added — 

The  baste  pmpuae  of  this  plan  is  to  es- 
tablUli  a  dapartaaenk  wtiich  wlU  bring  a 
maslmam  dagrsa  of  oocvdtnatiaa  and  ef- 
fectlTen^  to  tba  piannlng  and  execution 

of  all  of  them. 

The  issue  before  us  then  is  simply  to 
▼ote  the  request  for  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  up  or  down 
on  the  basis  of  Its  merit.  Of  course, 
there  are  tbtme  who  will  argue  that 
the  authority  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives desired  by  the  Preaident  has  al- 
ready been  vested  by  law  to  existing 
acencicB  of  the  Ooroximent.  I,  Mr. 
Chairman,  am  opposed  to  this  rlew. 
I  further  assert  that  even  if  the  au- 
thority does  exist  In  widely  divergent 
agencies,  the  lack  of  planned  coordina- 
tion has  created  the  present  coofoMon 
and  made  essential  support  of  the  pro- 
posal under  dijeaaak>n. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  matter, 
the  raoe  lssx».  which  has  been  so  In- 
tenperately  aad  unfortunately  Injected 
into  the  debate.  I  wish  the  Racoao  to 
clearly  show  that  among  those  who  here 
raise  the  Issue  of  raoe  are  some  of  the 
voices  most  vehement  in  denial  of  racial 
prejudice  when  the  representaiives  of 
other  nations  in  tiie  past  pointed  an  ac- 
cusing finger  at  this  country.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  further  assert  that  those 
who  accuse  the  President  of  injecting  the 
race  issue  into  the  urban  affairs  pro- 
posal are  refutliig  poaltive  assertions 
made  on  numerous  "<'^a«floiis  by  re- 
sponsible people  in  our  Oovemment, 
past  and  present,  to  people  all  over  the 
world  that  theA  Is  no  oOcial  prejudice 
of  race,  creed,  or  color  among  us.  More- 
over, through  such  tactics  they  negate 
the  efforts  of  others  by  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  world  to  read  that  because 
a  competent,  efficient,  and  dedicated 
public  servant  is  a  Negro  dUzens  of  the 
United  States  then  vital  and  needed 
legislation  Is  jeopardized. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  voice  a  solemn 
warning  that  there  are  prospective  al- 
lies of  the  nonwhite  world  who  remain 
yet  unconvinced  by  our  protestations  of 
belief  in  freedom  and  equality  and 
seriously  question  our  intent  and  mo- 
tives in  spite  of  oft-repeated  declaration 
by  responsible  diplomats  in  their  intel- 
lectual, social,  and  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  them. 

Let  there  then  be  no  further  disfig- 
uration of  democracy's  image.  Let  those 
who  accused  the  President  of  injecting 
the  racial  issue  realize  that  they  are 
toying  with  the  very  survival  of  our  Na- 
tion. Let  the  test  of  what  we  are  be 
what  we  do.  Let  us  then  close  ranks 
and  give  unqualified  support  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  with  Cabinet  rank. 


Mr.  McDOWKLI^  Mr.  CbalrflMUi.  I 
rise  In  sapport  of  Praaidant  Kaanadr's 
BaanaBlwtkm  Plaa  Mo.  1  of  IMS  to 
create  a  Departount  of  Urban  ABMin 
and  Housing. 

Certainly  those  who  have  saAd  that 
this  plan  is  a  "sham,"  as  well  as  those 
who  would  haw  the  States^  eitiea.  and 
towns  of  this  cotmtry  go  It  alone,  are 
either  comiiletely  ignorant  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  75  percent  of  the  peoph  of 
this  country  who  live  in  urban  oommu- 
niCtes  and  have  been  unable  to  cope  with 
the  problems  which  a  Depcutment  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  would  assist 
them  in  mastering,  or.  more  probably. 
they  are  desperately  trying  to  avoid  the 
ooosequences  of  a  partisan  negative  vote 
against  the  best  Interests  of  the  urban 
dwelier. 

The  Evening  Journal  of  Wihnlngton. 
Del,  brought  this  whole  matter  into  fo- 
cus when  it  said  editorially  en  January 
28.  1962.  that: 

If  Ccngresa  blocks  ttm  new  DapartosMit. 
the  PreaMsnt  has  a  readynaada  laava  for  mat 
taU'a  elacUona.  RapuJ»UeaM  *'^'rr*1\  wtth 
southern  Democrats  to  halt  th«  »XU  im  the 
Rules  Committee.  If  Bepubllcana  and  south- 
em  Democrats  again  team  up  to  block  tha 
Exeetttlre  decree,  the  Repubncmia  will  be 
ttirown  up  to  Negroas  la  urban  areas  aa  bSIng 
*g»<""t  the  Negro.  Tka  isaaa  Is 
oaoBs  tae  BUJi  wbo  wUl  flU  ttia 
Is  Pobert  C.  Wearer,  a  Mfegrau 

Does  the  Pederai  CkyTamment  aaed  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs?  In  tte  aaaaa 
that  creation  of  such  a  department  would 
be  recognition  of  the  OTvrwIietmlng  Impor- 
taaoa  of  our  eitlea.  the  answer  Is  nTea." 
There  are  large  naml>ers  at  Kderal  pngnmm 
where  aid  ts  given  to  cities  that  naad  soSh  a 
ooord mating  i^iuy.  However,  we're  wodsr 
no  llluslona  thai  the  nuoOMr  of  sgaanlsa  !■• 
m>lTed  In  urban  affairs  will  dacreaaa;  that 
rarel/  happens  In  goyemment. 

Brrt  the  creation  of  the  Department  Should 
serre  iratlce  to  the  cttlea  that  tbeyM  better 
be  about  setting  thetr  own  houeaa  la  order 
tf  ttiey  want  to  aeoM  havtng 
sral  tnterterence  ta  their  aCalrs.  Tks  ei 
pla  of  what  lus  i»ppena<l  in 
should  be  *t^  warning. 

The  Department,  certainly,  Is  needed.  Bat 
so  Is  more  effort  back  home  In  the  dtlea.  both 
In  getting  their  own  affatra  tn  order  and 
tn  working  together  foe  their  common  good. 

At  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  I^nn- 
syivanla-New  Jersey-Delaware  mtetro- ' 
politan  project  on  June  19.  1B68,  Dr. 
John  A  Perkins,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware  referred  to  the  nag- 
nitude  of  some  of  our  lu-ban  problems 
and  of  the  significant  resources  already 
exi&tlng  in  the  fine  institutions  of  HtgiM»r 
learning  and  in  the  many  civic  a»d  re- 
search groups  of  the  region. 

Dr  Perkins  made  a  statemeDi  In  his 
speech  which  I  believe  should  b«  adopted 
by  Preaident  Kennedy  as  the  motto  for 
his  great  plan  for  a  Department  of  Ur- 
ban AJTairs  and  Housing. 

Or.  Perkins  said  that: 

The  capactty  of  tks  pea*  wHbaa  aiaai  of 
Amerkaa  to  eaaet  the  rhsHaaga  of  i^>ld 
growth  and  eipanstoa  wlU  aaaSMteily  !»• 
fluence  the  future  of  Aiacrlca.  In  the  Intsr- 
natlonai  ideological  conteet.  that  capedty. 
or  lack  of  It.  may  well  tnfinence  the  otitcume' 
of  the  worldwide  atruggle. 

In  19tn,  I  Introduced  a  hill,  HJL  5538. 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  new  Federal  department;  f»»fl  an  jone 
7,  19tJl,  I  submitted  testimony  to  support 
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of  my  bill  and  similar  legislation  which 
was  in  accord  with  certain  recommenda- 
tions submitted  by  President  Kennedy  in 
his  special  message  on  housing. 

The  creation  of  a  •  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  would,  in  the 
long  run.  .save  the  taxpayers  a  great  deal 
of  money.  Such  a  new  department 
would  not.  as  its  opi)onents  declare,  pro- 
vide a  bottomless  till  into  which  everyone 
could  reach  at  the  expense  of  the  suffer- 
ing taxpayer.  Under  present  arrange- 
ments duplications  are  unavoidable  and 
costly.  Coordination  of  these  programs 
would  achieve  greater  effectiveness  in  the 
use  of  our  existing  urban  renewal  and 
housing  programs  and,  at  the  same  time, 
save  money. 

Today  our  major  cities  are  decaying  at 
the  core.  They  are  faced  with  heavy 
burdens  in  many  areas,  and  as  their 
problems  have  increased  their  tax  base 
has  narrowed.  People  have  moved  to  the 
suburbs,  but  continue  to  work  in  the 
cities  and  they  require  and  demand  just 
as  many  services  as  Ijefore  without,  in 
many  cases,  paying  for  them. 

So  the  problems  that  face  the  cities 
today,  in  addition  to  the  narrowed  tax 
base,  range  from  Juvenile  delinquency  to 
health,  sanitation,  water,  sewerage,  and 
outmoded  transit  systems. 

Our  cities  have  not  always  been  cess- 
pools of  crime  and  delinquency.  They 
can  become  again,  as  they  have  been  In 
the  past,  places  where  children  can  de- 
velop properly,  not  as  delinquents  but  as 
law-abiding  and  law -respecting  citizens, 
demanding  no  more  for  themselves  than 
the>'  would  demand  for  others. 

This  will  strengthen  our  country  and 
make  it  safer  In  the  future. 

Nor  is  this  a  bill  for  the  big  cities  at  the 
expense  of  the  small  towns  in  our  rural 
communities. 

President  Kennedy  made  this  clear  in 
his  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1962, 
which  your  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations  is  considering  today. 

The  President  said : 

Hundreds  of  smaller  I'ltles  and  towns  are 
located  on  or  near  thr  fringes  of  rapidly 
growing  urban  areas.  The  problems  of  the 
cities  affect  them  today,  and  will  be  theirs 
tomorrow.  Hundreds  of  other  smaller  towns 
and  cities  not  now  affected  will  be  so  situ- 
ated a  few  short  yeart  hence.  Thus,  the 
smaller  towns  and  cities  have  a  stake  In 
this  proposal  as  vital  as,  and  only  a  little 
less  Immediate  than,  that  of  our  large  urban 
centers.  This  plan  Is  addressed  to  their 
needs  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  major  cities. 
Likewise.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
Department  will  have  litportant  activities  of 
service  to  the  States. 

The  attack  on  this  bill  Ls  based.  In  part, 
on  its  concern  with  tho  major  cities.  As 
I  have  indicated,  we  should  all  be  con- 
cerned with  the  crime  problems  of  our 
great  cities  because,  as  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  has  said,  the  rising  rate  of 
crime  in  our  cities  Ls  matched  these  days 
with  a  rising  rate  of  crime  in  our  smaller 
towns  and  suburban  communities. 

The  President  has  compared  this  new 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  President  has  pointed  out: 

Just  as  the  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  strengthened  the  role  of 
the  States  In  measuring  and  helping  solve 


the  problems  of  their  fanners,  so  the  Depart- 
mant  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  wlU  pro- 
vide additional  opportimlUea  for  the  States 
to  play  a  strong  role  in  the  development  of 
their  urban  communities. 

A  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  would  lie  of  very  real  and  very 
great  assistance  to  my  own  State  of 
Delaware  which  I  have  the  high  honor  to 
represent  in  the  Congress. 

For  instance,  at  Delaware's  Farm  and 
Home  Week  which  was  held  on  February 
7.  1962.  in  Agricultural  Hall,  Newark, 
Del.,  a  panel  of  planning  experts  raise* 
a  sj)ecter  of  chaotic  industrial  and  resi- 
dential growth  if  new  techniques  of  plan- 
ning and  zoning  are  not  applied  to  the 
rural  and  urban  fringe  areas  of  the 
State. 

Dover  Planning  Commission  Chairman 
Alvin  L.  Leisey,  Jr.,  said: 

We  see  Industrial  development  moving 
down  the  State's  coast  and  It  will  probably 
soon  begin  to  move  up  the  coast.  Kent  and 
Sussex  Counties  have  no  laws  to  permit  them 
to  plan  this  growth. 

Mr.  Leisey  went  on  to  say,  according 
to  an  excellent  report  in  the  Evening 
Journal  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  that  the 
experience  of  Dover,  the  Delaware  State 
capital,  proves  that  a  city  cannot  be  a 
planned  Island  in  a  sea  of  unplanned 
chaos.    According  to  Mr.  Leisey: 

We  plan  right  up  to  the  city  line  and  then 
our  problems  begin. 

Already  the  city  Is  surrounded  by  a  hodge- 
podge of  residences,  commerce.  Industry,  and 
shacks  with  the  lack  of  proper  traffic  arteries 
to  handle  an  Increase  of  traffic  and  new  in- 
dustrial development. 

Dr.  George  M.  Worrilow,  dean  of  agri- 
culture at  the  University  of  Delaware, 
cited  significant  figures  showing  that  23 
percent  of  the  State  of  Delaware  is  un- 
developed nonfarm  woodland  and 
marshland.  Another  60  percent,  he  said, 
is  agricultural.  A  total  of  83  percent  of 
the  land  area  of  Delaware  is  vulnerable 
to  changing  uses. 

Dr.  William  M.  Crosswhite,  agricul- 
tural economist  at  the  University  of 
Delaware,  said  the  first  step  in  plan- 
ning is  to  state  the  desired  goals.  He 
I>ointed  out  that  research  is  essential, 
and  research  can  lead  to  a  change  in 
goals. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  Harry  Themal 
in  a  forceful  article  in  the  Wilmington 
Morning  News  of  Tuesday,  February  6, 
1962: 

Delawareans  Interested  in  a  favorable  fu- 
ture for  the  State  believe  there  has  never 
been  a  better  time  than  now  to  start  metro- 
politan planning. 

Reasons  for  this  optimism  Include: 

A  State  planning  agency  now  exists. 

The  Federal  Government  has  Increased 
available  funds  for  metropolitan  planning 
and  Is  even  considering  a  Cabinet  department 
to  handle  the  problems. 

Wilmington's  decay  and  the  country's 
growth  have  created  a  great  conrununlty 
awareness  of  the  need  for  planning. 

The  city  and  county  governments  have 
given  Informal  approval  to  coordinated  plan- 
ning for  the  future. 

Half  a  million  dollars  has  been  made  avail- 
able by  the  Ford  Foundation  for  the  urban 
affairs  division  at  the  university  just  to  deal 
with  such  a  program  in  all  Its  facets. 

Penn-Jersey  Transportation  Study,  backed 
by  governments  of  this  area  with  $3.5  million. 


can  make  available  data  neceseary  for  the 
planning  If  Delaware  joins  the  study. 

Regional  coordination,  through  Pen-Jer- 
Del  and  similar  private  agencies,  is  at  an  all- 
time  liigh  along  the  Delaware  River. 

The  planning  drive  is  I>elng  spurred  by  the 
enthusiastic  approval  of  the  Greater  Wil- 
mington Development  Council,  which  In- 
cludes most  of  the  key  business  and  govern- 
ment officials  in  this  area. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  advanced 
and  on  the  basis  what  is  clearly  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  Delaware.  I 
support  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Planning. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
proposal  to  create  a  Department  of  Ur- 
ban Affairs  must  be  recognized  for  what 
it  is:  a  bold  bid  by  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy to  usurp  and  ultimately  to  emas- 
culate the  authority  and  influence  of 
our  State  and  local  governments. 

America's  cities  do  have  troubles. 
But  these  problems  cannot  be  solved  by 
removing  the  power  and  influence  of 
government  from  our  cities  and  trans- 
ferring this  authority  to  a  far-removed 
Federal  department  In  Washington. 

Community  problems  can  only  be  met 
and  mastered  by  community  solutions, 
not  by  Federal  interference.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  may  aid  and  cooperate 
with  communities  in  solving  these  prob- 
lems, but  the  line  between  Federal  and 
local  authority  must  be  maintained. 

The  creation  of  a  Department  of  Ur- 
ban Affa'irs  would  represent  a  large  stop 
toward  obliterating  that  line  and  there- 
by i-educing  America's  local  govern- 
ments to  the  status  of  mere  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Would  this  help  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  future  of  our  cities?  Indeed,  it 
is  hard  to  understand  how  removing  the 
source  of  solutions  from  the  cities  to 
Washington  could  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. In  fact,  it  is  Inevitable  that  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs,  once  created, 
would  compound  our  cities'  problems  by 
establishing  another  vast  bureaucratic 
network — at  tremendous  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Let  the  Federal  Government  assist  our 
communities  toward  solving  their  prob- 
lems. Let  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  with  local  authority 
toward  meeting  the  challenge  of  our 
cities'  future.  But  let  us  keep  in  mind 
the  traditional  role  of  local  government 
in  maintaining  our  system — a  role  en- 
visioned by  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution who  wisely  provided  for  checks 
and  balances  to  preserve  our  form  of 
government. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1962  should 
be  rejected  by  the  House,  and  I  shall 
vote  to  disapprove  it.  The  plan,  if 
adopted,  would  accelerate  the  trend  to- 
ward eroding  the  constitutional  position 
of  the  States.  By  giving  Cabinet  voice 
primarily  to  the  demands  of  big  cities, 
the  plan  would  provide  additional  in- 
centives for  these  big  cities  to  lean  more 
heavily  upon  the  Federal  Government 
for  aid,  regulation,  and — ultimately — 
control.  None  of  these  results  is  desir- 
able. 

To  make  HHFA  a  Cabinet  post  would 
further  centralize  political  power  in 
Washington   to   the   detriment   of   the 
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Statai.  We  have  already  moved  too  far 
in  that  dlrecUon.  in  my  opinion.  By 
establishing  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Houalng,  another  step  would 
be  taken  toward  expanding  the  sphere 
of  Federal  influence  over  local  urban 
affairs  and  housing  at  the  expense  of 
State  functions  and  powers,  and  at 
mounting  cost  to  all  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  not  the  only 
objections  I  have  to  the  proposed  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 
HHPA  does  not  need  to  be  elevated  to 
Cabinet  status  in  order  to  furnish  aid 
either  for  urban  affairs  or  for  housing. 
HHPA  now  has  ample  authority  to  by- 
pass the  States  and  to  deal  directly  with 
municipalities  in  extending  or  withhold- 
ing billions  of  dollars  in  Federal  credit 
and  in  Federal  aid  largely  by  means  of 
back-door  financing.  Through  major 
legislation  enacted  in  every  year  except 
one  since  1946.  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized generous  aid  for  housing,  urban 
renewal,  community  facilities,  open 
space,  mass  transpKsrtation.  and  city 
planning. 

Nor  does  HHPA  need  to  be  elevated  to 
Cabinet  status  in  order  to  reorganize 
any  of  its  existing  programs.  The  Ad- 
ministrator was  given  authority  to  do 
this  very  thing  under  legislation  enacted 
as  long  ago  as  1955  If  that  proves  in- 
sufflcient,  any  necessary  internal  reor- 
stanization  could  be  accomplished  either 
through  a  special  reorganization  plan 
or  through  appropriate  legislation 

A  fundamental  mistake  in  the  reor- 
ganization plan.  I  believe,  is  that  it 
would  establish  a  new  concept  of  admin- 
istration Up  to  now,  Cabinet  level  de- 
partments have  been  established  pri- 
marily on  the  basis  of  function  and  not 
of  geography.  A  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing,  organized  on  the 
basis  of  geography,  would  create  ad- 
ministrative confusion  Its  powers  could 
ultimately  cut  across  the  authority  of 
any  existing  executive  departments  or 
agencies  whose  present  functions  may 
include  both  urban  and  rural  affairs. 

Urban  affairs,  for  example,  involve 
highways,  education,  public  welfare,  and 
air  pollution,  to  mention  only  a  few 
Housing  comprises  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Adiministration, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  well  as  the 
operations  of  tiie  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  Yet  all  these  activities 
would  be  excluded  from  the  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  except  to 
the  degree  they  might  be  part  of  urban 
renewal  or  community  facility  program-s 

The  organization  plan,  indeed,  fails 
to  define  exactly  what  the  ultimate  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Housing  might  include.  The 
proposal  completely  omits  any  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "urban,"  althouiih  it 
would  set  up  a  new  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment to  deal  with  urban  affairs.  Actu- 
ally, the  word  "urban"  has  no  fixed 
meaning.  The  Census  Bureau,  which 
publishes  statistics  for  urban  and  rural 
areas,  has  varied  its  definition  of  urban"" 
from  time  to  time. 

The  definition  followed  by  the  Censu.s 
Bureau  in  the  recent  census  of  1960  was 
:nore  inclusive  than  the  definition  used 


in  1950.  According  to  the  1960  defini- 
tion, some  125  million  people  resided  in 
6.041  places  classified  as  urban.  If  the 
Census  Bureau  had  continued  to  use 
the  definition  followed  in  1950.  only  113 
million  persons  and  5,022  places  would 
have  been  classified  as  urban  in  1960. 
Thus  it  is  that  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  would  have  ulti- 
mate dominion  over  an  area  of  unde- 
fined extent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reorganization  plan 
should  also  be  rejected  for  other  reasons. 
It  would  waste  money  by  requiring 
higher  salaries  for  the  new  Department 
olficials  who  would  do  essentially  the 
same  work  now  performed  by  HHFA 
employees.  Demands  would  soon  mul- 
tiply for  a  new  office  building  and 
countless  other  amenities  deemed  appro- 
priate for  an  executive  agency  with 
Cabinet  status. 

This  IS  no  time  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  further  expansion  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures by  establishing  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department  for  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  No  such  dra.stic  reorganization 
IS  needed,  either,  to  give  the  HHFA  Ad- 
ministrator authority  to  reorganize  the 
internal  functions  of  the  HHFA.  The 
provisions  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act  of  1955  gave  the 
HHFA  Administrator  '"full  authority  to 
assign  and  reassign  functions,  to  reor- 
ganize and  to  make  whatever  changes, 
including  the  reallocation  and  transfer 
of  administrative  expense  funds  and  au- 
thority where  applicable,  necessary  to 
promote  economy,  efficiency,  and  fidelity 
in  the  operations  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  F'lnance  Agency  "  If  any  addi- 
tional reorganization  powers  may  be 
needed,  ample  recourse  exists  through 
legislation  or  through  a  reorganization 
plan  designed  to  provide  whatever 
changes  are  necessar>' 

It  should  be  madf*  clear  that  the 
reorganization  plan  now  under  consid- 
eration would  drastically  downgrade  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  At  the 
present  time,  FHA  operates  under  the 
general  supervision  and  coordination  of 
the  HHFA  Administrator  The  pro- 
posed reorganization  plan  would  rele- 
gate the  FHA  operations  to  a  minor  role 
by  transferring  the  program  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Housing.  Th*'  Secretary  would 
have  future  direction  of  any  delegated 
activities  carried  out  by  the  FHA  Ad- 
mini.strator.  who  would  be  reduced  to  a 
.subordinate  position 

The  proposed  Reorganization  Plan  No 
1  of  1962  would  unnecessarily  encroach 
upon  State  con.stitutional  functions  and 
powers.  It  would  encourage  greater 
local  dependence  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  create  a  Department 
with  mushrooming  expenditures  and 
per.sonnel.  From  the  outset,  tins  De- 
partment would  discriminate  in  favor  of 
big  cities 

Ultimately,  it  could  expand  it.s  juris- 
diction over  so-called  urban  affairs  al- 
most indefinitely  by  taking  over  many 
functions  now  p>er formed  by  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  If  an 
internal  reorganization  of  HHFA  is 
needed,  it  can  be  accompli.shed  more 
simply  than  by  this  plan 


Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  real  question  before  us 
this  afternoon  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  give  the  President  reasonable 
latitude  in  organizing  the  executive 
functions  for  which  he  has  constitutional 
responsibility. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1949  and  its  predecessor 
acts — to  vest  in  the  President  authority 
to  set  up  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
means  of  carrying  out  the  executive  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Ctovemment, 

Of  course,  we  have  retained'  the  right 
to  disapprove  plans  for  executive  re- 
organization submitted  under  the  1M9 
act,  but  I  believe  that  we  should  exer- 
cise this  right  sparingly,  and  in  full  rec- 
ognition of  the  seriousness  of  refusing  to 
allow  the  President  to  have  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  necessary  means  of 
executing  the  laws  enacted  by  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

In  submitting  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  to  us.  the  President  exercised  a 
prerogative  authorized  by  law  and  which 
is  essential  to  his  position  as  Chief 
Executive. 

What  President  Kennedy  said  about 
this  particular  reorganization  plan  in 
his  message  transmitting  it  to  the  Con- 
gress is; 

I  have  ctJDcluded  tJtiat  the  creation  of  s 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Houalng  U 
urgently  needed  to  permit  me  to  dlaciiarge 
most  efTectlvPly  the  responalbUltles  In  thU 
area  placed  upon  the  President  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  by  the  statutes  respecting 
these  matters  enacted  by  the  Congrees. 

On  what  basis  can  we  reasonably  re- 
fuse this  request?  Is  it  because  the  ac- 
tion the  President  proposes  is  arbitrary 
and  capricious?  The  answer  to  this  Is 
clearly  "No  "  The  elevation  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  de- 
partmental status  has  been  luider 
consideration,  by  students  of  public  ad- 
ministration, by  various  conunittees  and 
commissions,  by  other  chief  executives 
of  our  Government  and  by  the  Congress 
for  many  years. 

In  the  last  session,  extensive  hearings 
on  this  subject  were  held  by  committees 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  In  each 
ca.se  bills  were  reported  favorably. 

Does  the  plan  in  anyway  take  away 
from  the  prerogatives  of  the  legislative 
branch''  Again  the  answer  is  clearly 
No  "" 

This  plan  is  based  on  authority  dele- 
gated to  the  President  in  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1949.  No  new  programs  are 
authorized  No  new  expenditures  are 
authorized  The  plan  does  not  even 
tran.sfer  to  the  new  Department  any  of 
the  programs  not  now  lodged  in  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

The  plan  does,  however,  permit  the 
President  to  do  a  more  effective  Job  of 
carrying  out  those  programs  relating  to 
urban  affairs  and  housing  which  have 
been — and  may  in  the  future  be  from 
time  to  time— authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress 

I  think  that  it  's  inherent  in  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  any  executive — whether 
he  be  an  executive  in  government  or  an 
executive  m  business — that  he  should  be 
charged  with  devising  the  most  effective 
way  of  doing  his  Job.  and  I  think  that 
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his  views  In  such  matters  are  entitled  to 
the  greatest  resjject. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  clearly  stated  his  views  in  thia  case. 
He  has  presented  for  our  concurrence  a 
carefully  thought-out  and  well-support- 
ed reorganization  plan.  "We  should  al- 
low this  plan  to  become  effective  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wisli 
to  express  my  firm  endorsement  of  the 
Presidents  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 
creating  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing. 

In  my  mind,  it  is  now  high  time  that 
the  70  percent  of  the  American  people 
who  live  in  cities  be  given  the  attention 
their  niunbers  require.  Recently  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  stated  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "A  Plan  To  Help  Trou- 
bled Cities": 

Its  prime  object! vee,  the  President  has 
said,  would  be  to  "pre\'ent  the  appalling 
deterioration"  of  cities  and  "insure  the 
avallabUUy  of  housing  for  all  segments  of 
the  population  "  It  would  concern  itself 
with  slums  and  blight,  the  location  of  In- 
dustrial activities,  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion, transit  planning  between  communi- 
ties, development  of  parks  and  open  areas 
for  recreation,  and  facilities  fur  cultural 
purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  quotation 
sums  up  quite  succinctly  the  role  such  a 
department  would  perform.  Its  estab- 
lishment would  not  only  benefit  our 
cities,  but  would  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
continued  health  of  our  Nation. 

At  this  juncture.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  insert  this  editorial  into 
the  Record; 

A  Plan  To  Help  Tkoubled  CrriES 

"Both  equity  and  commonsense.""  said 
President  Kennedy  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  "require  that  our  Nation's  urban 
areas — containing  three-fourths  of  our 
population — sit  as  equals  at  the  Cabinet 
table" 

With  that  preamble,  he  renewed  an  urgent 
appeal  for  legislation  to  create  a  new. 
Cabinet-rank  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing.  Bills  for  Its  creation  were  re- 
ported out  by  commitnees  of  lx>th  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  last  year,  but  did  not  receive 
floor  consideration. 

What  the  President  seeks,  his  various  ut- 
terances on  the  proposal  have  shown.  Is  a 
department  to  provide  leadership  and  assist- 
ance in  solving  the  numerous,  complex  prob- 
lems of  the  fast  growing  urban  areas  and  to 
coordinate  within  it  the  numerous  func- 
tions now  performed  by  an  assortment  of 
departments  and  agencies.  Thus  it  would 
absorb  or  annex  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, the  Publ.c  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, the  Urban  Renewal  Administration, 
the  Community  Facilities  Administration, 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
and  some  others 

Its  prime  objectives,  the  President  has 
said,  would  be  to  "prevent  the  appalling  de- 
terioration" of  cities  and  "Insure  the  avail- 
ability of  housing  for  all  segments  of  the 
population."  It  would  concern  itself  with 
slums  and  blight,  the  location  of  Industrial 


activities,  urban  mass  transportation,  transit 
planning  between  communities,  development 
of  parka  and  open  areas  for  recreation,  and 
facilities  for  cultural  purposes. 

In  a  dlsctission  of  this  proposal,  the  Popu- 
lation Reference  Bureau  of  Washington  notes 
that  urbanization  is  Increasing  everywhere 
and  that  planning  has  become  urgent  "If 
densely  paclced  cities  are  to  become  pleasant 
places  in  which  to  live."  (In  this  shift  from 
country  to  city.  California  shares  second 
place  among  the  50  States— Its  population  is 
now  86  percent  urban.)  The  bureau  says 
cities  must  attain  "high  standards  of  well- 
being,  freedom,  and  opportunity"  and  finds: 
"The  problems  are  big  enough  to  challenge 
the  beet  efforts  of  government  and  private 
agencies." 

We  heartily  agree  with  this  estimate  of  the 
problems  and  feel  that  a  Cabinet-rank  de- 
partment would  at  least  end  the  confusion 
and  jurisdictional  uncertainty  now  confront- 
ing local  authorities  who  apply  to  Washing- 
ton for  help  toward  their  solution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  short  time  after  the 
above-noted  editorial  appeared  in  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  the  other  San 
Francisco  morning  newspaper,  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  expressed  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Cities'  Needs,"  the 
position  of  that  newspaper  that: 

The  moet  convincing  argument  in  behalf 
of  the  plan  (to  establish  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing)  is  this:  The  tre- 
mendoxis  growth  of  our  vast  urban  complexes 
makes  them  and  their  people  deserving  of 
representation  In  the  Federal  Government  at 
Cabinet  level. 

To  deny  it  would  be  to  disregard  a  dynamic 
phenomenon  of  our  time. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  insert  this  editorial  in  order  that 
our  colleagues  may  review  these  hard- 
hitting arguments : 

The  CrriEs'  Needs 

Disregarding  the  politics  now  boiling 
around  the  Issue  and  considering  its  probable 
merits  against  Its  potential  defects.  President 
Kennedy's  plan  to  create  a  new  Cablnet-le^el 
Department  of  Urban  AfTairs  should  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

In  supporting  it  we  are  aware  that  op- 
ponents have  valid  points — the  new  Depart- 
ment could  turn  into  Just  another  huge  bu- 
reaucracy and.  at  its  worst,  could  develop 
into  paternalistic  interference  in  municipal 
and  State  affairs. 

These  are  risks,  but  the  probable  advan- 
tages outweigh  them.  The  gist  of  the  mat- 
ter, in  the  words  of  the  President,  is  this: 

"Our  cities  and  the  people  who  live  in  and 
near  them  need  and  deserve  an  adequate 
voice  in  the  highest  councils  of  Government." 

Ours  has  become  largely  an  urban  county. 
The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the 
American  Municipal  Association — which  by 
the  way  endorse  the  President's  plan — esti- 
mates that  70  percent  of  our  population  lives 
in  and  around  cities.  The  percentage  is  in- 
creasing. Mr.  Kennedy  pointed  out  that  tax- 
payers in  the  10  largest  metropolitan  districts 
contribute  35  percent  of  the  total  income  tax 
collections. 

As  the  urban  areas  have  grown,  as  have 
the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  prob- 
lems— transportation,  housing,  educational 
facilities,  racial  minorities,  slums,  traffic, 
downtown  blight,  and  so  on.  They  are  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  to  solve  at  local 
levels;  in  fact  some  of  them  spill  over  formal 
city  boundaries  and  across  State  lines. 

The  proposed  new  Department  Is  not 
actually  a  radical  innovation.  It  would 
coordinate  the  functions  of  a  nvmiber  of 
Government  agencies.  The  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  the  Federal  National 
MortgEige  Association  would  be  brought  into 
the  Department.     So  would  the  functions  of 


the  Public  Housing  Administration,  the 
Urban  Renewal  Association,  and  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration. 

The  President's  belief  that  such  coordina- 
tion would  increase  efficiency  is  soundly 
based,  and  his  assertion  that  his  plan  "does 
not  connote  any  bypassing  or  reduction  in 
the  powers  and  responslbiiltlei  ot  the  States" 
is  assuring. 

But  the  most  convincing  argument  in  be- 
half of  the  plan  is  this:  The  tremendous 
growth  of  our  vast  urban  complexes  makes 
them  and  their  people  deserving  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  Federal  Government  at 
Cabinet  level. 

To  deny  it  would  be  to  disregard  a  djrnamlc 
phenomenon  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  180  million  urban  residents 
by  1970 — more  than  our  total  national 
population  in  1950.  American  commu- 
nities, with  their  limited  tax  revenues 
already  swallowed  up  by  rising  service 
costs  and  diminishing  property  values, 
cannot  individually  provide  the  technical 
assistance  and  leadership  that  will  be 
required  for  economically  sound  and  or- 
derly growth.  TTiis  is  not  to  say  that  the 
complex  problems  facing  our  cities  will 
be  solved  overnight  by  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing. Without  question,  a  coordinated 
attack  by  and  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment— city,  State,  and  national — ^is  ur- 
gently needed.  If  our  human  and  eco- 
nMnic  resources  in  our  country  are  to  be 
utilized  adequately,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  respond  in  assuming  a  p>osi- 
tive  role  of  lesuiership,  stimulation  and 
technical  assistance  to  our  cities.  The 
time  for  assumption  of  this  role  is  now 
before  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
is  my  fervant  hope  that  this  body  will 
act  with  wisdom  today  in  rejecting  House 
Resolution  530,  which  would  disapprove 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1962. 

Mr.  ASHLETY.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
of  the  discussion  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  seems  to  be  based  on  the  fear  that 
housing  will  somehow  be  subordinated 
in  the  proposed  new  Department  of  Ur- 
ban Affairs  and  Housing^  with  major  at- 
tention going  to  urban  affairs.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  this  is  not  possible. 
The  fe£u:  is  groundless. 

Urban  affairs  and  housing  are  not  two 
separate  things,  but  rather  two  sides  of 
the  same  coin.  The  proposal  to  create 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  two;  On  the  contrary,  use  of  the 
two  terms  together  dramatizes  the  in- 
separability of  our  concern  for  the  hous- 
ing of  our  people  and  our  concern  for 
the  improvement  of  our  towns  and  cities. 

The  mission  of  the  new  Department 
would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  various 
programs  it  would  embrace — to  support 
the  goal  set  by  Congress  in  1949  of  "a 
decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family." 
The  urban  community  is  the  setting  of 
the  homes  of  two-thirds  of  our  families. 
It  is  also  their  living  environment.  Good 
housing  is  not  possible  without  good  com- 
munities. 

Every  city  is  predominantly  resi- 
dential. Many  of  the  suburbs  and  small 
communities  that  lie  within  urban  areas 
are  entirely  so. 

Here  are  some  facts  drawn  from  a 
1955  study  by  the  noted  city  planner, 
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well  known  in  Washington  as  former 
chairman  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
rUng  Commission,  Mr.  Harland  Bartholo- 
mew. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  studied  the  land 
uaea  prevailing  m  a  representative  sam- 
ple of  53  municipahties.  He  found  that, 
excluding  streets,  parks  and  playgrounds, 
and  public  and  semipublic  properties,  73 
percent  of  the  remaining  area  was  de- 
voted to  residential  use.  6  percent  to  com- 
mercial use.  and  21  percent  to  industrial 
use  and  railroads. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  parks  and 
playgrounds  serve  residential  areas,  as  do 
schools  and  to  a  large  extent  hospitals 
also,  and  that  streets  serve  the  entire 
community,  including  Its  residential 
areas,  then  it  is  plain  that  homes  and  the 
services  and  facilities  most  necessary  to 
them  account  for  well  over  three-fourths 
of  urban  land  area. 

The  point  is  that  urban  communities 
are  in  the  main  aggregations  of  housing. 
and  that  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  any 
real  distinction  between  urban  affairs 
and  housing. 

The  programs  that  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Housing  make  no  such  dis- 
tinction. 

These  include,  of  course,  the  mortgage 
insurance  operations  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  that  reach  into 
virtually  every  community  of  the  coun- 
try. They  Include  also  the  special  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  low-rent  public 
housing,  housing  for  the  elderly,  and 
housing  for  college  students  and  faculty 
and  for  student  nurses  and  interns 
They  include  aids  for  nursing  homes  for 
the  elderly  and  the  ill.  housing  for  dis- 
placed persons,  and  special  housing  to 
meet  a  variety  of  other  needs. 

But  our  30-year  experience  with  hous- 
ing programs  has  taught  us  that  housing 
problems  cannot  be  solved  except  In  the 
context  of  the  whole  community. 

Congress  has  authorized  more  and 
more  activities  that  recognize  this  fact. 
Programs  of  slum  clearance  and  the  re- 
housing of  low-income  families  led  nat- 
urally to  programs  of  urban  redevelop- 
ment and  urban  renewal.  We  found 
that  urban  renewal  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  providing  housing  for  the 
families  it  di'^places.  And  also  urban 
renewal  has  led  us  to  a  greater  and 
greater  emphasis  on  the  rehabilitation 
of  housing  and  neighborhoods.  The 
expansion  of  urban  areas  Into  what  had 
been  open  country  pointed  up  the  need 
for  area  and  regional  planning  and  for 
assistance  to  localities  in  extending  pub- 
lic facilities  to  serve  new  concentrations 
of  homes.  Similarly,  the  growing  con- 
gestion of  cities  and  the  outward  move- 
ment of  housing  brought  mass  transpor- 
tation problems  to  the  fore.  Again  and 
again,  when  we  take  up  some  aspect  of 
the  problem  of  housing,  we  find  we  have 
grasped  the  problem  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. This  is  £^  it  should  be,  because 
our  primary  concern  is  not  with  housing 
as  mere  physical  structures,  but  with 
houses  as  homes  for  people,  and  this 
requires  us  to  look  to  the  entire  environ- 
ment in  which  people  live. 

It  is  a  virtue,  not  a  fault,  of  the  plan 
for  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing   that   it    recognizes    the    truth 


to  which  we  have  come — that  housing 
and  community  are  one  and  inseparable 
Mr  HULL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  now  under  con- 
sideration appears  to  me  to  be  another 
move  toward  further  concentration  of 
authority  and  power  in  Washington  and 
a  foot  in  the  door  leading  toward  fur- 
ther undi.sciplined  sp+^nding  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Creation  of  a  separate  Dt:'partment  of 
Urban  Affairs  purportedly  would  pro- 
duce some  new  measure  of  coordination 
and  effectiveness  to  the  planning  and 
execution  of  the  programs  which  affect 
our  urban  art-as  Huwi'\er,  diligent  in- 
vestigation on  my  part  fails  to  reveal, 
withm  the  four  corners  of  the  reor^;ani- 
zhIaOH  plan,  any  such  .solid  promi.sf  for 
the  future  or  any  proof  that  this  vast 
new  Department  could  som»>how  cope 
more  effectively  with  the  problems  of 
urban  areas  than  the  agencies  now  au- 
thorized to  deal  with  these  problems. 

There  is  the  effort  to  justify  this  legis- 
lation on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  .some 
State  and  local  governments  have  failed 
to  achieve  solutions  to  all  the  complex 
problems  which  confront  our  cities  To 
infer  that  the  creation  of  this  new  Dt^- 
partment  would  solve,  these  problems 
gives  rise  to  the  legitimate  fear  that  the 
Federal  Government  plans  to  take  over 
functions  which  rightfully  belong  to  lo- 
cal goveriimenus.  despite  the  protesta- 
tions of  the  advocates  of  this  plan  to  the 
contrary 

Even  if  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities are  not  doing  enoui-'h  in  this  field, 
this  does  not  automatically  establish  the 
need  for  the  creation  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment now  proposed. 

If  the  Conyre.ss  authorizes  a  new  Fed- 
eral Department  every  time  a  State  or 
local  government  cannot  immediately 
solve  every  problem  they  encounter — 
even,  as  in  this  case,  with  substantial  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government — 
It  surely  will  not  be  long  before  our  States 
are  relegated  to  the  posture  of  mere  ad- 
ministrative subdivisions  of  the  National 
Government. 

■y^hen  this  occurs,  this  Nation  no 
longer  will  have  goverr\ment  by  the 
people." 

The  repeated  assertions  by  proponents 
of  this  le^^islation  that  it  would  create  no 
new  Federal  programs  or  alter  existing 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment cause  us  to  consider  Why  is 
this  hui,'e  new  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs necessary"' 

The  people  of  the  urban  centers  of 
America  are  certainly  entitled  to  effec- 
tive spokesmen  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, from  the  President  through  the 
Cabinet  down  through  the  executive 
agencies  and  to  the  Con^re.ss 

This  they  already  po.sse.ss  m  full  meas- 
ure, m  President  John  F  Kennedy  m 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  in  many  ef- 
fective executive  agencies  and  in  tho 
Conuress. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfart  .  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Attorney  General,  the  Po.st- 
master  General,  even  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  now  rtpre.">ent  at  the  Cabi- 
net table  the  nt-ed  of  our  urban  dwtMlers 
to  have  adequate  housmu  and  hospital.s 
effective    law    enforcement,    prosp*  rous 


commerce,   good    mail   service   and   the 
tx'st  food  on  earth. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
the  Urban  Renewal  Administration,  the 
Public  Housing  Administration,  the 
Community  Facilities  .Administration, 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associ- 
ation—these and  countle.ss  other  agen- 
cies already  exi.st  for  the  purpose  of 
.serving  the  needs  of  urban  citizens. 
TJiey  are  fully  emixjwered  to  do  the  jobs 
they  are  de.siyned  to  do  and  already 
ha\"  a  powerful  voice  in  the  conduct  of 
governmental  activities 

Amalgamation  of  the.se  agencies  into 
one  department  would  create  another 
Kigantic  bureaucracy  which  doubtless 
would  mushroom  over  the  years.  What 
about  those  agencies  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  such  bu- 
reaus as  the  Loan  Guaranty  Service  of 
the  Veterans'  .Administration  and  many 
divisions  of  such  Departments  as  Health, 
Fklucation.  and  Welfare.  Commerce,  and 
Labor  which  primarily  deal  with  urban 
problems  and  programs?  Are  these 
many  units  eventually  to  be  shanghaied 
into  this  new  Departmenf 

Creation  of  this  .separate  Department 
to  deal  exclusively  with  urban  affairs 
would,  m  my  judgment,  be  a  mere  exer- 
cise in  political  science  and  theory  and 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

The  legislation  should  he  rejected  on 
that  basis,  not  on  the  basis  of  some  of 
the  extraneous  considerations  which 
have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  plan,  .such  as  the  appointment  of 
Dr  Rob«Mt  C  Weaver  to  head  the  De- 
partment if  It  IS  established. 

Here  no  question  of  civil  rights  is  in- 
volved If  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom 
approves  the  reorganization  plan  and 
If  President  Kennedy  believes  Dr 
Weaver  is  the  best  man  to  head  the  De- 
partment, then  his  nomination  should 
be  approved  by  all  Americans. 

Mr  WHARTON  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
di.scussing  pending  and  anticipated  leg- 
islation with  variou.s  groups  In  my  dis- 
trict in  recent  months,  considerable  em- 
phasis was  placed  upon  the  proposal  for 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  I  found  no  sentiment  whatso- 
ever m  support  of  this  measure.  In- 
variably, the  reaction  indicated  it  was 
an  intrusion  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  local  affairs,  with  ex- 
panding bureaucracj  ind  incidental 
needless  expense 

During  my  comparatively  short  ex- 
perience in  the  House,  our  office,  like 
many  others,  has  grown  to  be  sort  of  a 
service  station  where  the  little  fellow 
comes  as  a  last  re.sort  He  comes  every 
day  in  exasperation  following  unan- 
swered pleas,  involvement  in  redtape 
and  po.ssibly.  renewed  disenchantment  in 
all  I'overnmental  proce.ss 

However,  there  has  been  a  bright  and 
shining  exception  in  the  ca.se  of  Federal 
housing  and  urban  programs  and  I  have 
frequently  marveled  at  the  expediency 
and  the  ab.sence  of  complaints  in  con- 
nection with  municipal  contacts  back 
home  I  am  therefore  opposing  the  pro- 
posed new  Department  in  the  light  of 
favorable  experience  and  the  broad  gen- 
eral premise  that  we  should  let  well 
enough  alone. 
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Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  that  considered  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1,  I  heard  testi- 
mony pro  and  con,  have  studied  the  plan 
and  its  possible  effects,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  favor  it. 

My  position,  briefly  stated  and  stripped 
of  emotional  or  political  consideration, 
IS  as  follows: 

Creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  will  not  establish  a 
bureaucracy.  Only  a  small  increase  in 
cost — $64,000 — will  result,  and  no  new 
functions  are  added  to  the  Cabinet  post, 
but  a  greatly  increased  administrative 
efficiency  will  be  achieved.  Testimony 
from  experts  with  exp)erience  in  govern- 
ment has  emphasized  the  need  for  better 
coordination  with  other  agencies  and 
even  among  constituent  agencies.  Other 
programs,  with  Cabinet  status,  have  an 
advantage  that  should  not  exist. 

It  is  expected  that  savings  to  the 
municipalities  and  Federal  Government 
will  result  because  a  more  effective  ad- 
ministration of  urban  renewal  problems, 
and  other  departmental  functions,  will 
save  time  and  money.  Now,  it  is  often 
necessary  for  a  municipality  to  deal  sep- 
arately with  several  agencies,  some  with 
overlapping  jurisdictions  and  authorities, 
to  reach  agreement  on  a  project  or  a 
series  of  related  projects. 

There  was  no  testimony  presented 
from  mayors  or  Governors  that  local  or 
State  responsibility  or  rights  would  be 
bypassed,  but  the  evidence  was  quite  to 
the  contrary  The  mayors  and  many 
Governors  supported  the  plan. 

It  is  my  conclusion  that  the  creation 
of  a  single  agency,  which  was  recom- 
mended to  President  Eisenhower  by  an 
Advisory  Committee  in  December  1953, 
is  clearly  indicated,  and  it  should  have 
Cabinet  prestige  and  authority. 

Tliis  method  of  establishing  a  Cabinet 
Department  is  not  unusual.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare was  created  by  President  Eisenhower 
under  similar  circumstances  and  is,  in 
my  opinion,  consistent  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Hoover  Commission 
for  efficient  and  economical  government. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  plan 
which  we  are  now  considering  was  orig- 
inally introduced  in  the  House  as  H.R. 
8429,  and  in  the  Senate  as  S  1633.  Upon 
conclusion  of  hearings  in  both  Houses, 
the  respective  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  favorably  reported  the 
measure,  accompanied  by  strong  mi- 
nority reports.  From  the  testimony 
elicited  at  the  hearings  many  different 
groups  were  firmly  oppased  to  the  idea 
of  creating  a  new  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment in  this  area. 

This  January.  H.R.  8429  was  consid- 
ered and  rejected  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. Normally,  this  would  be  the  end 
to  a  bill.  Those  who  propose  and  support 
it  are  naturally  disappointed  at  its  fail- 
ure, but  they  bow  to  our  legislative  proc- 
ess. Not  so  the  present  administration. 
Early  in  the  last  session  we  were  treated 
to  a  "preview  of  coming  attractions" 
when  the  Rules  Committee  itself  was  en- 
larged, "packed,"  I  believe,  is  the  term 
so  that  it  would  henceforth  reflect  not 
the  will  of  the  House  but  the  will  of  the 
White  House. 


This  same  "packed"  Rules  Commit- 
tee— enlarged  specifically  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Insuring  favorable  consideration 
of  legislation  such  as  H.R.  8429 — de- 
cisively turned  down  the  measure  by  a 
vote  of  9  to  6. 

At  this  point  we  see  the  administra- 
tion shift  into  high  gear,  ignoring  now 
any  pretense  of  regard  for  the  Congress, 
or  the  safeguards  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. By  a  great  coincidence,  the  final 
Rules  vote  was  taken  just  15  minutes 
before  the  President's  press  conference. 
In  the  conference  the  subject  was  of 
course  brought  up.  and  three  especially 
interesting  and  unusual  statements  were 
made  by  the  President: 

First.  He  implied  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee turned  down  the  proposal  because 
the  Republicans  blocked  it,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Rules  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  10  Democrats  and  5  Republi- 
cans. 

Second.  He  stated  that  he  will  trans- 
form H.R.  8429  into  a  reorganization 
plan,  which  would  become  effective  un- 
less a  majority  of  either  House  disap- 
proved it  within  60  days. 

Third.  He  announced  that  if  the  De- 
partment was  created,  its  Secretary 
would  be  Robert  C.  Weaver,  the  first 
Negro  ever  appointed  to  the  Cabinet. 

This  final  statement  is  the  most  un- 
fair political  maneuver  we  have  seen  in 
a  very  long  time.  For  a  large  segment 
of  the  population,  the  issue  no  longer 
was  one  of  urban  affairs,  of  centraliza- 
tion versus  State  control,  of  the  best 
way  to  solve  our  problems. 

Now  it  was  civil  rights,  and  a  vote  for 
the  Department  in  some  totally  incon- 
gruous fashion  equaled  a  vote  for  equal 
oppKjrtunity.  And  a  President  who  had 
asked  for  and  received  fair  treatment 
during  his  campaign  now  turned  and 
stood  revealed  as  one  who  himself  had 
no  qualms  about  exploiting  the  very 
racial  prejudices  which  publicly  he  de- 
plores. And  so,  as  the  wheel  came  full 
circle,  we  found  Mr.  Weaver  himself,  as 
reported  last  Sunday  by  the  New  York 
Times,  saying  that  a  large  segment  of 
the  population  would  interpret  a  vote 
against  the  Urban  Affairs  Department 
as  a  vote  against  putting  a  Negro  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  always  been  and 
always  will  be  a  firm  supporter  of  all 
minorities  in  this  country.  I  personally 
would  have  been  delighted  to  see  Mr. 
Weaver  or  any  other  well -qualified  Negro 
appointed  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  original 
Cabinet  and  wonder  why  this  was  not 
done.  I  would  be  happy  to  see  a  quali- 
fied Negro  appointed  now  to  head  any 
one  of  the  existing  departments. 

If  rumors  materialize  there  will  be  two 
vacancies  in  the  Cabinet — SecretaiT  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  At- 
torney General.  Thus,  the  President 
will  have  two  opF>ortunities  to  prove  his 
sincerity  and  appoint  a  qualified  candi- 
date from  the  reservoir  of  Negro  profes- 
sional and  legal  talent  in  the  Nation. 

But  I  also  submit  that  one's  views  on 
civil  rights  are  totally  irrelevant  to  the 
issue  of  u'**^'^n  affairs,  which  no  rational 
person  of  uny  race  will  deny.  That  is 
why  I  feel  that  it  is  a  dark  day  indeed 
when  the  issue  of  race  is  injected  as  it 


has  been  here.  Let  us  hope  it  will  not 
happen  again. 

I  do  not  feel  there  is  a  Member  present 
who  is  unfamilar  with  the  issue,  who  has 
not  considered  the  many  arguments  in 
favor  of,  and  in  opposition  to,  the  bill. 
Those  of  us  who  oppose  this  legislation 
do  so  because  we  are  convinced  that  the 
centralized  approach  to  this  problem 
is  simpiy  not  the  answer.  We  see  its 
potential  dangers  as  far  outweighing  the 
rather  indefinite  blessings  which  it  is 
supposed  to  distribute.  We  feel  it  would 
be  another  step — and  a  long  one — in  the 
direction  of  removing  the  Grovernment 
still  further  from  the  i>eople  it  is  sup- 
posed to  serve.  Let  me  just  mention 
some  of  the  very  considerable  dangers 
which  would  confront  us: 

First,  what  our  Federal  system  needs 
today  is  not  less  but  more  strength  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  The  gradual 
but  ever-increasing  erosion  of  its  power 
leads  us  to  forget  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  did  not  reserve  such 
powers  to  the  States  without  reason. 
The  only  solution  which  this  administra- 
tion seems  able  to  offer,  whether  it  be 
in  the  field  of  education  or  medical  care 
or  urban  affairs,  has  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing or  eliminating  voluntary  participa- 
tion, weakening  States  control,  gathering 
all  the  power  in  Washington,  and  even- 
tually bringing  every  activity  under 
Federal  control.  The  number  and 
variety  of  urban  problems  suggested 
during  the  hearings  on  HJl.  8429  for 
eventual  inclusion  on  8429  is  astound- 
ing. And  when  we  stop  to  consider  the 
history  of  the  last  Department  created — 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — and 
the  way  in  which  it  has  grown,  both  in 
terms  of  employees  and  appropriations, 
I  think  we  will  be  doubly  wary  about 
believing  the  initial  siren  song  of 
economy  which  inevitably  accompanies 
requests  for  a  new  Department. 

These  are  several  reasons  why  the  re- 
organization plan  should  be  voted  down. 

It  is  the  State,  county,  town,  and  vil- 
lage governments  which  properly  possess 
the  primary  responsibility  for  urban 
growth.  It  is  they  who  are  composed 
of  local  citizens,  intimately  familiar  and 
directly  concerned  with  their  own  local 
problems.  The  fact  that  the  problems 
are  growing,  and  are  becoming  more 
complex  is  in  my  opinion  a  reason  for 
increased  Federal  assistance,  where  ap- 
propriate. It  is  not  a  reason  for  in- 
creased Federal  control. 

We  find  that  unlike  every  other  de- 
partment or  agency,  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  has  a  geographic  rather 
than  a  functional  basis.  Considering 
the  spectrum  of  functions  which  pro- 
ponents wish  to  include  in  the  De- 
partment, we  are  continually  at  odds  on 
whether  to  assign  a  particular  function 
to  urban  affairs  because  a  city  is  in- 
volved, or  to  an  existing  agency  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  function.  Should 
the  concept  of  function  be  bypassed  in 
this  area,  we  may  start  a  trend  which 
could  eventually  undermine  our  entire 
system  of  government. 

The  political  dangers  resulting  from  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  are  ob- 
vious. Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1961. 
the  Secretary  would  have  the  authority 
to  commit  $9  billion  of  Federal  funds. 
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and  thus  would  be  able  to  exert  enor- 
mous influence  on  big  city  officials.  The 
ability  to  cut  off  such  funds  would  re- 
sult in  a  tremendously  jyowerful  Federal 
office,  and  such  direct  power  over  city 
government  by  the  highest  level  of  the 
executive  branch  is  dangerous  and  un- 
wise. 

Moreover,  this  danger  could  be  rein- 
forced by  the  inevitable  tendency  of  city 
governments  to  ignore  the  county  gov- 
ernments, which  are  now  their  equal, 
and  State  governments  which  are  prop- 
erly their  superior.  For  as  large  metro- 
politan cities  find  they  can  bypass  State 
and  local  governments  and  deal  directly 
with  Washington,  we  will  find  a  new 
channel  of  communications  being  estab- 
lished, in  which  State  government  is  ef- 
fectively ignored. 

Finally,  if  we  understand  the  ba.sic 
distribution  of  our  metropolitan  popula- 
tion, we  will  realize  that  large  numbers 
ordinarily  included  in  the  term  "ur- 
ban"— and  thus  presumably  to  be  aided 
by  the  plan — are  not  really  city  dwellers 
at  all.  We  often  hear  that  70  percent 
of  our  population  lives  in  urban  centers 
However,  as  the  National  Association  of 
County  Officials  points  out,  the  central 
city  Is  often  equated  with  its  suburbs, 
and  both  lumped  together  under  the 
term  "urban."  Within  the  217  metro- 
politan centers,  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  our  citizens  actually  live  In  the 
suburbs,  and  pr**sent  trends  Indicate 
that  in  years  ahead  this  percentage  will 
Increase  in  proportion  to  the  central 
city  population. 

The  problems  of  the  suburbs,  as  well 
fts  those  of  towns  and  vlllage.s,  may  or 
may  not  be  shared  by  the  central  city, 
and  the  degree  to  which  they  may  be 
shared  will  vary  among  different  State.s 
and  geographical  areas.  Therefore.  It 
Is  Important  that  these  problem.^  be 
analyzed  by  local  county  r.nd  State  gov- 
ernments, rather  than  Included  in  a 
con.sensus  of  national  needs. 

One  of  the  alleged  purposes  of  HR 
8429.  for  which  this  plan  Is  obvlou.sly  a 
substitute,  is  to  encourage  the  solution 
of  urljan,  suburban,  and  metropolitan 
development  problems  through  State, 
country.  to'*-n.  village  or  other  local  and 
private  action.  In  hearings  on  this  bill, 
however,  as  wpU  as  on  its  Senate  coun- 
terpart, there  was  a  noticeable  lack  of 
support  from  the  county  and  town  level. 
Indeed,  in  the  Senate  hearings  no  wit- 
ncs,ses  appeared  on  behalf  of  smaller 
towns  or  counties  asking  that  a  new  De- 
partment be  created.  On  behalf  of 
county  government  within  the  50  States 
NACO  officials  vit^orously  opposed  the 
creation  of  the  Department.  Since  rep- 
resentatives of  the  suburbs,  counties,  and 
towns  do  not  favor  the  plan,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  new  Department  i.-> 
designed  primarily  to  act  for  the  central 
cities  at  the  expense  of  suburban  dwell- 
ers who  now  represent  50  percent  of  the 
metropolitan  centers. 

I  oppose  the  plan  not  at  all  on  the 
grounds  of  civil  rights.  I  do  so  because 
I  do  not  believe  further  Federal  cen- 
tralization and  control  In  the  area  of 
urban  affairs  is  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  fact  that  we  do  not  concur  in  the 
administration's  solution,  however,  does 
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not  mean  we  deny  that  problems  eirist. 
Problema  auch  as  rederelopment,  slum 
clearance,  and  water  pollution  are  In- 
deed multiplying  and  new  approaches 
and  efforte  are  called  for  to  solve  them. 
In  those  areas  where  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  is  able  to  be  of  genuine  assist- 
ance to  the  States,  such  assistance 
should  be  forthcoming  But  let  the 
control,  and  the  basic  decU^lonmakinK 
machinery,  remain  close  to  the  people. 
The  same  money  which  we  are  told  can 
do  so  much  In  U^e  hands  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  can  accomplish 
just  as  much — if  not  more — in  the  hands 
of  a  concerned  citizenry  operating  di- 
rectly through  their  State  and  local 
governments. 

In  order  to  give  these  local.  State. 
and  Federal  Governmf  nLs  the  opixntu- 
nity  to  work  together  on  this  problem, 
with  each  performing  the  functions  It 
i.s  best  equipped  to  handle,  I  ha.e  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  establish  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of  State 
and  Urban  Affairs.  This  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly new  Idea,  but  It  is  one  which 
I  think  would  enable  States  U)  make 
maximum  use  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  still  retam  control  over  their 
own  affairs.  The  b.ll  contains  the  ful- 
loAlng  provisions: 

First.  The  OflRce  would  coordinate  the 
programs  of  various  agencits  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  which  have  a  major  un- 
pact  on  the  Nat.on  s  urban  area.-;,  such 
as  housing,  urban  development  and 
redevelopment,  conununlty  facilities, 
wat'T  an.i  a;r  pollution,  et  cetera 

Second.  Th"  Office  would  comp.le  aiul 
make  available  to  Stale  and  local  officials 
information  concerning  appropriate 
Federal  proi;ranis,  ai^.d  would  liclp  m  re- 
lating such  programs  to  specific  urban 
needs. 

Third.  The  Office  would  undeiL-ikc  re- 
search and  studieo  with  a  \iew  toward 
determining  what  chanjjes  should  be 
made — first,  in  various  programs  to 
achieve  a  more  effective  coordination  of 
such  program.-^  wiLli  Slate  and  local  pro- 
grams, second,  in  the  allocation  of  such 
programs  aii;ar.s  the  various  depart - 
ni.enis  and  agencies  of  the  execuuve 
branch,  and  third,  in  the  adinuastration 
of  such  programs  in  order  to  achieve  in- 
cre.ised  economy  and  efficiency,  and  to 
avoid  duplication. 

Annual  reports  of  the  activities  of  the 
Office  would  be  submitted  annually  to  the 
President  and  the  Congres.^. 

The  end  result  would  be  to  retain  tlie 
beiitiius  of  the  reor«aniZHiion  plan  with- 
out surrendering  States'  prerogatives  to 
Wasliington  One  central  office  conduct- 
ing the  ciHjrdmation.  research,  and 
gaLiiering  of  information,  could  make 
known  tiie  results  to  all  50  Slates,  i-'or 
Its  part,  each  State  could  bring  selected 
problems  to  such  an  office  and  receive 
the  benefit  of  its  experience  ui  dealing 
with  similar  problems  in  oilier  States 
This  partnership  would  be  in  far  great<.'r 
accord  with  both  tlie  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  our  Federal-State  form  of  governnieiit 
than  the  adminiatralion's  proposal.  I 
urge  Its  corL^ideration  by  Members  of  the 
House,  and  the  defeat  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  at  hand. 

Mr.  JUT)D  Mr.  Chaiiman.  my  dis- 
trict Is  all  within  the  city  of  Minneapolis, 


Minn— certainly  a  large  urban  area  and 
the  center,  ak»ff  with  8t.  Paul,  of  a 
much  larger  metropolitan  area.  I  hare 
worked  for  15  years  to  bring  Into  being 
a  tremendous  urban  renewal  project 
which  will  make  of  downtown  lilnne- 
ap<ilis  one  of  the  three  or  four  largest 
redevelopment  areas  In  the  entire  cotm- 
try.  Certainly  I  am  as  interested  In  the 
proper  and  rapid  and  adequate  develop- 
ment of  my  city  and  area  as  any  person 
can  possibly  be. 

It  is  precisely  because  I  want  the  best 
po.vsible  conditions  for  the  people  of  my 
city  that  I  am  unable  to  support  the 
creation  of  the  proposed  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  I  have  al- 
ways subjected  any  proposal  to  Increase 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
over  the  lives  and  affairs  of  our  people 
or  of  smaller  units  of  government  to  sev- 
eral tests:  Is  the  proposal  necessary? 
Will  It  actually  accomplish  the  desired 
objectives''  Is  action  by  the  Federal 
ao\  ernment  the  only  or  the  best  way  to 
handle  tlie  problem'  Do  the  probable 
advantages  of  the  proposal  outweigh  the 
probable  delays,  the  increased  costs  and 
potential  dangers?  I  do  not  bellere  the 
proposed  new  Department  meets  these 
criteria.  Hence,  I  must  vote  for  the 
resolution  disapproving  the  proposal. 

Ml  5  SLLLIVAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
a  Ainst  the  resolution  of  disapproval  now 
pendinv;  before  u«t — in  other  words,  I 
favor  the  establi.^hment  of  the  new  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 
I  made  my  pcsition  clear  many  times  In 
the  pa-vt.  and  I  have  heard  no  arguments 
here  v,  hich  would  lead  me  to  chance  my 
mind  Quite  the  contrary.  I  am  jun 
pu/yied  a.s  to  where  some  of  the  opposi- 
tion arguments  were  invented,  because 
they  certainly  do  not  fit  the  facts  as  we 
have  been  able  to  d«*termlne  the  facts. 

I  find  it  ironically  amusing  that  so 
many  of  the  real-estate  people  have  been 
w:rir\g  and  writing  in  to  US  to  oppose 
tins  propo-^cd  new  Department  on  the 
rrounds  that  it  would  lessen  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  local  communities  or  repre- 
sent jome  new  kind  of  Federal  meddling 
in  local  affairs. 

As  you  know,  Mr  Chmrman,  I  serve  on 
tlie  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  Most 
of  the  work  of  tlie  proposed  new  Depart- 
ment would  involve  the  administration 
c-f  laws  and  programs  originated  in  or 
recommended  by  that  subcommittee. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
housing  programs  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernmeru  are  matters  of  economic  life 
and  death  to  the  real  estate  and  con- 
.structiori  industries  They  come  to  us 
for  help  whenever  Uiere  is  a  slowdown 
in  construction  or  a  shortage  of  mort- 
gau'e  financing.  They  do  not  fear  Fed- 
eral meddling  In  assuring  a  supply  of 
mortgage  financing;  nor  do  they  fear  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  when  It  comes  to  pro- 
grams In  which  private  enterprise  shares 
so  handsomely. 

Obviously,  the  opposition  to  the  pro- 
po.siil  for  ralsiiig  the  HHFA  to  Cabinet 
.•^ talus  Is  pure  politics — nothing  more. 
Let  us  not  pretend  otherwise. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  recently  called  atten- 
tion in  the  House  to  the  position  of  the 
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St.  Louis  Board  of  Aldermen  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  Department.  In  addition, 
I  have  received  the  following  letter  from 
the  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  the  Honorable 
Raymond  R.  Tucker,  on  this  proposal: 

St.  Louis,  Mo..  February  8^  1962 
Mrs    John  B.  Sullivan. 
House  Office  Butldmg, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Leonoi:  I  should  like  most  em- 
phatically to  remind  you  of  my  strong  feel- 
ing that  the  estiibUshment  of  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  is  of  urgent 
importance 

Tlie  urban  areas  of  our  Nation,  where  the 
overwhelming  percentage  of  the  people  live, 
deserve  a  proper  spokesmanshlp  at  the  na- 
lldiial  level.  The  proposed  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Hovialng  would  not  un- 
dertake any  new  functions  but  would  prop- 
erly group  existing  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  I  think  this  Department 
would  be  a  step  toward  a  heightened  eflCl- 
clency  in  the  administration  of  existing 
functions  because  It  would  provide  for  bet- 
ter coordination  between  different  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  affect 
urban  areas. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  democratic  de- 
velopment* In  Government  in  recent  years 
has  l>een  that  of  strong  Interrelationship 
between  local  communities,  local  funds,  and 
local  Initiative  on  the  one  hand,  and  Fed- 
eral policies  aimed  at  national  problems  of 
urban   impact  on  the  other  hand. 

Consequently,  I  should  like  to  urge  your 
support  of  the  President's  reorganization 
plan  establishing  the  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  when  It  comes  to  a  vote 
In  the  House. 

Kind  regards 
Cordially  yours, 

Raymond  R    Tt-'cker, 

Mayor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  St  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch, which  is  recognized  as  one  of  our 
greatest  American  newspapers,  had  this 
to  say  on  January  27  about  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing: 

President  Kennedy's  decision  to  seek  a 
Cabinet  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  by  the 
reorganization  route  rather  than  through 
Congress  Is  thoroughly  Justified,  because  of 
the  way  in  which  tlie  congressional  route 
was  blocked 

Five  Republicans  and  four  southern  Demo- 
crats constltut«d  the  majority  on  the  House 
Rules  Committee  that  refused  to  clear  the 
urban  affairs  bill  for  House  action.  When 
nine  members  can.  In  effect,  prevent  Con- 
gress from  considering  a  major  Presidential 
request,  a  detour  is  In  order.  In  this  case 
the  detour  seems  b<ith  passable   and  fair. 

Mr  Kennedy's  reorganization  plan  estab- 
lishing the  new  Cabinet  post  will  go  into 
effect  automatically  60  days  after  It  Is  sub- 
mitted, unless  it  is  disapproved  by  either  the 
House  or  Senate  Thus  opponents  of  the 
measure  can  still  block  the  proposal  if  they 
muster  a  majority  vote;  they  cannot  depend 
on  one  committee  or  nine  votes  to  hold  It  up. 

Mo?t  Americans,  we  think,  will  support  the 
President's  plan  to  elevate  urban  affairs  to 
the  Cabinet,  because  most  Americans  live  In 
urban  areas  -7  out  of  10,  the  Census  Bureau 
says.  With  the  trend  toward  urbanization 
have  come  problems  of  slums,  traffic,  transit, 
city  rehabilitation,  and  galloping  surburban- 
itls.  These  problems  deserve  Federal  atten- 
tion today  as  much  as  did  the  farm  and 
labor  problems  that  long  ago  led  to  the  cre- 
ation of  Cabinet  posts  for  Agriculture  and 
Lrfibor. 

Moreover  neltlier  the  cities  nor  their  par- 
ent States  have  been  able  to  solve  urban 
problems  fully.  Outmoded  State  laws  and 
malapportloncd   Slate   legislatures  have  not 


been  very  helpful.  The  upper  chamlaers  of 
33  St&tes  are  controlled  by  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  population.  The  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate voice  for  urban  voters  spreads  from 
the  States  even  into  Congress,  laecause  Its 
apportionment  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
rural  legislatures.  For  these  reasons  the 
cities  need  an  outpost  in  the  executive 
branch. 

Predominant  rural  Interest,  however,  does 
not  explain  the  House  Rules  Committee's 
objection  to  the  urban  affairs  legislation. 
Rural  and  urban  representatives  were  on 
both  sides  of  the  committee  vote.  What 
put  all  the  committee's  Republicans  and  its 
southern  Democrats  on  the  same  side  there 
Is  what  usually  creates  this  coalition — a 
community  of  conservative  Interest. 

The  conservative  coalition  opposes  the 
very  effort  to  help  solve  urban  problems 
which  the  legiElatlon  was  meant  to  provide. 
Action  on  housing  or  mass  transportation 
means  more  spending,  they  think,  and  more 
welfarism.  The  mere  elevation  of  these 
tasks  to  a  Cabinet  position  will  not  immedi- 
ately affect  spending:  President  Kennedy's 
budget  for  housing,  community  development 
and  mass  transportation  planning  Is  already 
set  and  amounts  only  to  nine-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget.  But  the 
placement  of  urban  responsibility  In  the 
Cabinet  will  emphasize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role,  and  that  is  what  it  Is  Intended 
to  do. 

Urban  citizens,  which  means  most  citi- 
zens, have  a  right  to  expect  as  much.  The 
United  States  already  has  become  a  largely 
urban  republic.  Urbanization  continues, 
and  its  attendant  problems  will  grow.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  proposal  reflects  his  aware- 
ness of  this  and  the  Republican  Party,  or 
its  members  In  Congress,  will  avoid  a  serious 
political  error  If  they  do  so. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  oppose  House  Resolution  530  to 
disapprove  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1962,  creating  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present 
problems  of  urban  renewal,  expansion, 
housing,  air  and  water  pollution,  and 
public  transportation,  to  name  but  a  few, 
will  become  even  more  varied  and  com- 
plex in  the  future.  As  we  all  know,  there 
have  been  in  existence  for  many  years 
various  agencies  working  in  one  or  more 
of  the  above-mentioned  areas.  The 
President's  proposal  in  no  way  contem- 
plates establishment  of  an  additional 
agency,  but  rather  the  reorganization  of 
already  established  agencies  into  one 
unified  department.  Coordination  of  ac- 
tivities, now  so  widely  scattered,  will  per- 
mit far  more  effective  and  eflQcient  op- 
eration. 

In  addition.  I  wish  to  remind  you  that 
citizens  directly  interested  in  agricul- 
ture, for  example,  are  represented  in 
the  Cabinet  by  a  department  which 
serves  to  correlate  their  interests;  the 
same  is  true  of  labor.  By  the  same  token, 
why  should  not  the  great  majority  of 
people  who  live  in  urban  areas — now  70 
percent  of  our  population — have  the 
prestige  of  representation  through  a  de- 
partment whose  voice  will  be  heard  when 
overall  national  policy  is  being  consid- 
ered at  the  highest  level. 

Despite  the  wealth  of  propaganda  to 
the  contrary  issued  by  opponents  of  the 
reorganization  plan,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  plan  which  commits  the  Congress  or 
the  President  to  provide  increased  au- 
thority or  power  for  the  proposed  new 


Department  over  that  extant  in  agen- 
cies now  functioning  in  this  same  field. 

Nor  will  the  rights  of  States  or  cities 
be  violated  by  such  a  reorganization. 
The  hollowness  of  such  arguments  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  wide  en- 
dorsement of  the  proposal  at  the  com- 
mimity  level.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
my  own  county  of  Los  Angeles,  the  larg- 
est urban  county  in  the  United  States, 
has  endorsed  the  projxjsal  by  vote  of  its 
board  of  supervisors,  and  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  issued  a 
statement  strongly  supporting  the  crea- 
tion of  the  proposed  new  Department. 

This  entire  subject  has  been  thor- 
oughly studied  over  a  period  of  years  by 
both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  All  have  reached  a  similar 
conclusion — the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  is 
desirable — now. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  the 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing. I  have  been  in  Congress  now  close 
to  10  years.  There  has  not  been  a  year 
when  major  legislation  concerning  hous- 
ing and  urban  affairs  has  not  been  under 
consideration  by  the  Congress.  The  pres- 
ent Housing  Agency  expends  more  funds 
than  most  of  the  existing  executive  de- 
partments. The  housing  and  community 
development  programs  of  the  Federal 
Grovernment  have  a  tremendous  impact 
upon  the  economy  of  the  country.  In 
times  of  recession  Its  programs  are 
among  the  first  to  be  called  upon  to  be 
used  to  bolster  and  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. In  times  of  major  national  emer- 
gencies, such  as  war  and  natural  dis- 
aster, its  programs  are  utilized  to  assist 
in  meeting  the  emergencies.  The  hous- 
ing and  community  development  pro- 
grams are  available  to  assist  not  only 
large  cities  but  all  communities — even 
the  smallest — and  particularly  the 
smaller  communities.  The  assistance 
goes  not  only  to  State  and  local  public 
bodies  but  also  to  private  lending  insti- 
tutions, builders,  and  other  large  seg- 
ments of  our  private  enterprise  system. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  the  eastern  sea- 
board, which  has  practically  one  urban 
strip  from  the  southern  to  the  northern 
ends  of  the  country,  I  know  something 
about  the  problems  of  urban  develop- 
ment. Since  the  war  our  State  and  city 
ofiQcials  have  been  hard  pressed  to  pro- 
vide the  services  and  facilities  demanded 
by  the  enormous  Increase  In  population 
coupled  with  the  movement  of  our  pop- 
ulation to  the  urban  areas  from  the  more 
rural  areas. 

Even  though  our  country  is  young — 
and  probably  because  it  is  young  and 
relatively  inexperienced — our  cities  have 
grown  up  without  proper  planning. 
Parts  of  them  have  been  allowed  to  de- 
teriorate into  slums  and  blighted  areas. 
This  must  be  corrected  and  prevented 
in  the  future.  We  have  large  problems 
in  the  field  of  mass  transportation  and 
community  facilities  and  all  other 
phases  of  urban  affairs. 

From  year  to  year  the  Congress  has 
given  the  housing  agency  more  and  more 
authority  to  help  the  States  and  locali- 
ties in  meeting  these  problems.  Its  pro- 
grams are  many  and  varied.  They  in- 
clude insurance  of  loans  to  assist  the 
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coDstrucUon.  Durchase.  and  rehabihta- 
tion  of  dveuinffs;  a  ■nmnilTr  market  tar 
housizMr  kmoMi  loam  and  Bimnts  to  Mslst 
In  the  proTiaton  of  btruskng  for  our  lov 
InoQOie  famlllea.  and  for  the  clearance 
and  prereation  of  ahmiB  and  the  rede> 
velopaent  of  alom  deazed  areas;  loans 
for  hooilnc  for  the  elderly,  for  essential 
types  of  oommunlty  facilities,  and  mass 
transportation  facilities:  azKl  rrants  for 
community  planning  and  the  acquisition 
and  preaerratian  of  open-space  land. 


WTA1 


rMTS    WTLL    HOT    BB    WVAKKICKS 


Mr.  Chali'niian.  I  hare  heard  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  creation  of  the  De- 
partment say  that  it  would  Interfere  wiih 
States'  rights  and  weaken  their  powers. 
This  I  do  not  believe.  No  State  or  local 
public  body  can  accept  Federal  assist- 
ance from  the  Department  imless  the 
State  has  enacted  legislation  authorizing 
the  carrying  out  of  the  program  for 
which  the  assistance  is  available,  and  the 
acceptance  and  utilization  of  the  Federal 
funds.  The  assistance  that  would  be  pro- 
vided to  private  lenders  and  other  parts 
of  private  business  by  the  Department 
cannot  logically  or  feasibly  be  provided 
In  any  other  manner.  Here,  too.  State 
laws  and  regulations  play  an  important 
part 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  my  State.  I  know  from  firsthand 
experience  that  our  State  legislature  pro- 
tects its  rights  and  responsibilities  just 
as  earnestly  as  we  do  as  Members  of 
Congress.  They  are  not  going  to  give 
up  their  control  over  their  constitutional 
share  of  the  Government  of  our  country. 
Many  of  tl^  Governors  have  asked  that 
the  Departa>ent  be  approved.  Also  the 
mayors  and  cities  want  the  Department. 
They  are  not  afraid  of  losing  their  pow- 
ers or  rights. 

Many  ot  the  States  are  furnishing 
assistance  to  housing  and  urban  alTairs 
that  supplements  the  assistance  provid- 
ed by  the  Federal  Goremment.  That  is 
true  in  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts. 
My  State  is  working  with  t2ie  Federal 
Ooverzunent  but  is  not  relying  entirely 
upon  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
provision  of  adequate  housing  and  com- 
munity planning  and  development. 
Many  ot  you  from  lets  thickly  populated 
sactions  of  the  country  have  not  had  to 
face  the  same  needs  we  hare.  Your 
Bute*  will  do  the  same  when  the  needs 
arise.  You  cannot  do  all  these  things 
alone. 


OOVBIMOI    TOLFB    rAVDI 


oKTMrrMorr 


The  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Honorable  John  A.  Volpe,  has  urged  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing.  He  has 
asked  the  congressional  delegation  from 
Massachxisetts  to  support  the  proposal. 
In  addition,  he  has  proposed  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  that  it  estab- 
lish a  counterpart  department  in  the 
State  government — the  department  of 
economic  development  and  community 
renewal.  In  the  words  of  Governor 
Volpe.  the  State  department  "would 
mesh  effectively  with  a  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  since 
It  would  integrate  State  agencies  respon- 
sible for  urban  renewal,  housing,  mass 
transportation,  economic  research,  in- 
dustrial   and   commercial    development 


and  local,  regional,  and  statewide  plan- 
ning." Our  State  has  no  fear  from  the 
creation  of  the  proposed  Federal  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 
We  believe  we  have  much  to  gain  and 
that  the  entire  country  would  gain. 

The  creation  of  the  Department  would 
give  its  functions  and  programs  their 
proper  place  in  the  Federal  executive 
branch  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
importance  and  effect  upon  the  country. 
It  would  assure  the  most  efficient  and 
coordinated  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams. Most  of  you  have  served  in  the 
military  services.  You  know  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  straight  line  command. 
Under  the  reorganization  plan  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing  would  be  responsible  for  all 
the  functions  of  the  Department  They 
would  be  carried  out  subject  to  his  direc- 
tion. With  this  authority  he  can 
coordinate  the  various  programs  in  the 
Department  and  prevent  duplication  and 
Inconsistencies.  With  the  present  hous- 
ing agency  organization  the  Administra- 
tor is  supposed  to  do  this — but  with 
inadequate  authority. 

The  prestige  and  status  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing  would  make  it  easier  than 
it  is  for  the  Housing  Administrator  to 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  other  department  heads  with  respect 
to  programs  under  his  direction  that  may 
be  affected  by  programs  or  policy  deci- 
sioru  in  those  departments.  He  can  be 
sure  that  his  programs  will  be  given  ade- 
quate consideration  in  top  level  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  national  policies 
and  actions  because  he  will  he  at  the 
Cabinet  table  when  they  are  made. 

DK      WKAVEX.     A     NSCKO.     HIOHLT    QCAijriXO    Ful 
CABI.NET    I.A.NK 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  side  Issue,  unfortu- 
nately, has  been  injected  in  this  very 
important  proposal  because  President 
Kennedy  has  said  that  he  will  appoint 
to  the  Cabinet  position  of  Secretary  of 
Urban  Affairs.  Administrator  Rot>ert  C. 
Weaver,  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency,  who  is  a  Negro. 

Let  me  say  that  In  my  judgment,  as 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  Independent  Offices  which 
decides  on  the  budget  requesu  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Or 
Weaver  Is  the  best  informed,  the  most 
knowledgeable  and  has  the  highest 
qualifications  of  any  Administrator  of 
this  Agency  that  I  have  heard  testify 
during  my  8  years  of  service  on  the  Ap- 
propriatk>ns  Committee.  President  Ken- 
nedy's selection  of  Dr.  Weaver  for  this 
Cabinet  position  would  be  excellent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  a  recent  publication 
that  passed  over  my  de.sk  there  was  a  dls- 
cussKHi  of  the  assertion  that  Congress 
is  behind  the  times.  We  all  know  that 
big  bodies  move  slowly.  I  never  cease 
to  be  amazed — and  I  know  you  have  all 
shared  this  feeling — when  the  end  of 
each  session  comes  at  the  amount  the 
Congress  has  accomplished — despite  the 
fact  that  only  a  month  or  two  prior  to 
its  adjournment  it  looked  as  if  nothing 
had  been  done  and  in  fact  everything 
seemed  to  be  in  a  hopeless  state  of  con- 
fusion. I  am  the  first  therefore  to  deny 
that  the  Congress  is  behind  the  times 


and  that  it  is  not  doing  lU  job.  One 
XmA.  we  must  aeoompUsh  Is  the  creation 
of  this  Department  of  Urtian  ACalrs  and 
Housing  because  It  Is  needed  and  U  Is 
past  due.  I  ask  pennisBlon  to  Include 
with  my  remarks  a  list  of  State  and 
city  aid  to  housing  and  urban  rtnewal 
in  Massachusetts,  and  an  exceDeirt  edi- 
torial from  the  Springfield.  Maas..  Re- 
publican of  February  4,  1962,  tn  support 
of  President  Kennedy's  plan  to  create 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Hou.sing. 
The  material  follows : 

MAasACKT'vrrrs   &t*t«   An  Citt  Aid  to 
Hcrvmina  aho  Usbam  Rkmtwai. 

Municipal! Ues  financed  a  Tetar&ns'  hous- 
ing program  l}«glnnlng  in  IMS  uxular  which 
the  State  contributed  a  3  paroant  »n"ii«i 
aubaidy  for  constructian  of  K^^Tt^f  to  bm 
rented  to  veterans — 1.7ifi  unit*  ware  buUt  by 
IS  communlUea.  All  except  SS  ualts  have 
betji  aoid  and  are  now  undcf  privats  owner- 
ahlp. 

In  1948  the  8Ut«  waa  inthnrl— d  to  guar- 
antee lcx;al  housing  authority  boiula  or  not«a 
up  to  a  total  of  $300  million  for  oonstruc- 
tlon  oT  permanent  veterans'  houalog.  Tha 
SUte  was  also  authoi-lzed  to  provld«  up  to 
2  3  percent  of  development  coat  ot  th«  boua- 
Ing  In  annual  contrlbutlona.  lA.48a  tinlto 
were  buUt  by  88  municipalities  tuMtor  tM* 
program 

In  1954  a  program  of  construction  of  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  was  lnltUt«l.  Hlnety- 
five  projects  are  either  occuplsd  or  under 
construction.  Tbey  are  floanosd  by  a  State 
Kuarant^e  (up  to  an  aggregats  of  $106  mll- 
Uoni  of  housing  authority  bonds  atyi  State 
annual  contrlbuUons  up  to  an  sggragate  of 
»2  675000. 

The  State  guarantees  housing  authority 
N-vnds  to  provide  relocation  houalng. 

Ttie  State  may  malu  granU  to  dtlss  and 
towns  up  to  oas-haU  of  tlis  loeal  graat-in- 
aUt  contribution  to  assist  urban  nnswal 
that  ta  federally  asaUted. 

The  State  may  make  up  to  |35  million  In 
grants  to  locallUea  for  nonfsdOTally  ^flftffl 
commercial  or  Industrial  rsdwalopment 
projects. 

MunlclpaUtlss   may    snnoally 
funds  fur  ffrants  to  aid  »"wiTtng  sail 
in   tbstr  prsparatton   of  plans  for 
projects  and  naaklnff  sorvsys. 

The  klassacbusetts  Stau  Houstaf  Board 
approves  aU  bousing  pro)«ets  of  leaal  bous- 
ing aottiomias  and  tas  Stats  «vMoa  of 
uitma  and  industrlai  rsoswal  appiusss  orbaa 
mswal  projsets  InlUatsd  toy  loesimsi. 

pnaoASTai.ifia. 

(Prom  the  Sprlngflekl   (Uass)    Rcpublieaa. 
Peb.  4,  IMS] 

A  llAJoa  Rzrvsi.iCAN  BLinreea 

The  great  personal  popularity  of  Presldsot 
Kennedy,  shown  by  rscent  public  opinion 
polls.  Buggesu  that  in  1904  be  wUl  be  un- 
beatable for  reelection  In  spits  of  his  raacr- 
thlQ  margin  In  1900.  That  had  appsarsd, 
even  before  the  polls  registered  tbslr  extraor- 
dinary figures  of  popular  approval  of  Prssl- 
dent  Kennedy,  to  be  the  philosophy  of  for- 
mer Vice  President  Nixon  in  thinking  the 
1994  EepubUcan  nomination  to  be  of  little 
value  and  that,  for  him.  the  part  of  political 
wisdom  was  to  fix  his  long-distance  plans  on 
the  campaign  of  1968. 

Before  election  day  in  1964  there  now 
yawn  2)4  years.  That  is  an  Interval  In 
which  many  things  may  h*f»p^n  sUhcr  to 
depress  Kennedy's  raUng  or  even  to  raiss  it 
to  a  new  high.  But  nothing  could  havs  hap- 
pened in  1  day  to  make  his  reelection  In  1064 
seem  more  probable  than  the  action  on 
January  24.  by  the  mass  vot«s  of  all  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  House  Rules  Coounlttes 
combined  with  those  of  racist-minded  south- 
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ern  Democrats,  to  defeat  Kennedy's  propoaal 
for  a  new  Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 

As  if  this  were  the  bell  for  the  next  round, 
the  President  came  out  fighting.  He  shrewd- 
ly sslaed  the  committee's  action  as  a  profit- 
able campaign  Issue  and  challenged  the  OOP 
to  batUe  on  It.  He  announced  that  exercis- 
ing his  power  under  the  Reorganization  Act, 
he  would  himself  establish  the  new  Depart- 
ment and  name  Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  the 
very  able  Negro  whose  prospective  appoint- 
ment had  caused  most  of  the  trouble,  as  Its 
first  Secretary. 

This  announcement  was  at  once  attacked 
hy  Rcpre.sentatlve  Byrni3  of  Wisconsin, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Policy  Commit- 
tee In  the  House,  on  the  groimd  thst  It  In- 
troduced the  race  Issue.  Of  course  It  Intro- 
duced the  race  issue.  But  It  did  fo  properly 
and  wisely.  It  put  the  Republicans  on  the 
spot,  although  not  all  of  them  will  follow  the 
tmwlse  leadership  of  Senator  Doksui  and 
ReprescntaUve  Haixbck.  This  was  shOT^n  by 
the  prompt  announcement  by  Senator  Javtts. 
of  New  York.  liberal  Republican,  that  he 
would  vote  in  favor  of  the  new  Department. 

Other  Uberal  Republicans  in  both  Senate 
and  House  are  expected  to  do  what  Jwrrs 
does.  It  la  again  of  more  than  Incidental 
Importance  that  a  private  poll  of  Republi- 
cans In  both  Houses  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  were  satisfied  with  ths  "Xv"  and  "Chax- 
LJs  "  leadarahlp  brought  otily  two  favorable 
votes,  the  two  being  cast  by  "Ev"  and  "Ckax- 
ux"  themselves.  The  story  is  possibly  apoc- 
ryphal but  like  some  other  such  stories  It 
undoubtedly  reflects  much  truth. 

The  comment  Is  made  In  Washington  that 
the  Reput>llcsn  leaders  were  trapped  Into 
their  predicament  by  PrsKldent  Kennedy's 
not  using  his  power  under  the  Raorganlxa- 
tlon  Act  In  the  first  place.  If  so,  they  were 
uappsd  only  by  their  own  |x>or  Judgment  in 
once  more  forming  a  coalition  with  reac- 
tionary elements  In  the  Democratic  Party  on 
the  House  Rules  Commltti-e.  As  a  further 
factor  pointing  to  the  poor  Judgment  of 
"Bv"  and  "CHASLnr."  the  Refiubllcan  National 
Committee  recently  Issued  im  analysis  which 
emphasized  that  It  was  In  the  big  cities  that 
the  Republicans  lost  the  Imst  election.  This 
is  hardly  a  reason  for  letting  It  bs  advertised 
to  the  coxintry  that  the  con^reaslonal  leaders 
of  the  Republican  Party  ate  opposed  to  the 
creaUon  of  a  Department  or  Urban  Affairs  to 
help  deal  with  the  acute  problems  which 
grow  more  acuts  as  Mg  clCkss  grow  tylgger. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  privilege  of  express- 
ing my  position  on  the  pending  resolu- 
tion. I  am  opposed  to  tt.  It  shotild  be 
defeated,  and  soundly  defeated.  When 
we  analyze  the  arguments  that  have 
been  advanced  here  In  favor  of  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Housing,  it  is  found  that  they 
are  lacking  in  substance.  The  principal 
argtmient  in  favor  of  the  new  agency  Is 
that  70  percent  of  the  American  people 
are  now  classed  as  urban,  and.  there- 
fore, we  better  be  carefuJ,  or  those  of  us 
who  vote  against  the  apcncy  will  lose  a 
lott  of  those  city  votes. 

But  I  fear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
advocates  of  the  new  aijency  who  capi- 
talize upon  that  reasoning  overlook  the 
simple  fact  that  people  who  live  in  urban 
centers  are  also  taxpayers.  We  all  Icnow 
that  only  the  naive  and  the  uninformed 
seriously  believe  that  the  creation  of  the 
new  agency  as  proposed  will  not  involve 
vast  new  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  Tliere  has  indeed 
been  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  real  mo- 
tive behind  this  proposal.  The  purpose 
Is  to  concentrate  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  a  Federal  agency  to  spend  more 
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money,  engage  In  the  financing  of  more 
programs,  stimulate  more  requests  for 
more  spending,  and  avoid  the  old-fash- 
ioned idea  that  local  people  should 
finance  their  own  local  projects. 

Aside  from  the  billions  of  dollars 
which  would  be  expended  because  of  the 
approval  of  this  plan,  imagine  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  new,  sprawling  bureauc- 
racy which  would  be  created.  The  plan 
calls  for  not  just  a  new  Secretary  of  Cab- 
inet rank,  but  in  addition,  an  Under  Sec- 
retary, three  Assistant  Secretaries,  a 
General  Counsel,  and  an  Administrative 
Assistant  Secretary  to  perform  duties 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  But  that 
would  be  only  the  beginning.  That 
would  hardly  get  the  new  agency  into 
orbit.  Then,  would  come  the  second,  the 
third,  and  many  other  stages,  with  un- 
told thousands  of  new  Federal  employees 
on  the  payroll  as  the  new  bureau  would 
expand  its  functions  and  its  activities. 

There  is  no  need  to  speculate  on  the 
question.  Any  student  of  government 
knows  the  history  of  newly  created 
agencies,  particularly  the  larger  ones. 
Once  created,  they  expand  and  enlarge, 
and  before  you  know  it  the  annual  ap- 
propriations double,  and  then  quadruple, 
and  the  new  vehicle  for  spending  the 
people's  money  gets  Into  high  gear. 

Take,  for  example,  the  rather  recently 
created  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Expenditures  for 
that  Department  have  increased  2V^ 
times  the  coet  of  the  agency  in  its  first 
year,  which  was  1853. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  the  pro- 
posed new  agency  should  follow  the 
course  of  HEW  in  growth  rate,  it  would 
be  a  $165  billion  department  by  fiscal 
year  1973.  That  is  based  ui>on  the  fact 
that  the  Budget  estimates  that  as  of 
June  30  these  programs,  now  in  exist- 
ence, which  would  be  incorporated  into 
the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  will 
have  outstanding  direct  and  Insured 
loans  totaling  $62J  billion. 

The  issue  has  been  stated  very  simply : 
The  issue  Is  whether  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment should  take  over  more  and 
more  functions  and  activities  which 
properly  are  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  local  and  State  governments. 

One  of  the  strangest  argtiments  In  be- 
half of  the  new  agency  Is  that  which  has 
been  heard  here  today,  that  because 
there  has  beoi  a  Deiiartment  of  Agri- 
culture serving  rural  people.  It  Is  there- 
fore proper  that  the  city  peop&  be  given 
a  department.  That  Is,  of  course,  non- 
sense. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
serves  all  Americans  because  It  deals 
with  production  of  food  and  fiber.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  very  properly 
serves  an  all-national  Interest,  American 
business.  And  the  Labor  Department 
likewise  serves  a  nationwide  Interest, 
American  labor  and  problems  related  to 
It.  It  happens  that  both  Commerce  and 
Labor  relate  more  to  urban  affairs  and 
to  people  who  live  In  the  cities  than  they 
do  to  our  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  no  end  to  this 
lust  for  more  bureaucracy  in  this  coun- 
try? Several  new  agencies  have  been 
set  up  recently.  Some  75,000  new  Fed- 
eral employees  were  added  to  the  payroll 
during  the  past  year.  Scores  of  new 
Federal  functions  have  been  authorized. 


And  we  are  approaching  a  $100  billion 
annual  budget  to  finance  all  this.  Is 
there  no  end  to  it? 

It  is  said  that  so  long  as  the  people 
demand  these  new  and  expanded  Federal 
services,  the  people  will  get  what  they 
want.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  people 
are  being  given  more  government  than 
they  want,  and  far  more  than  they  need. 
Let  us  put  the  blame  where  it  belongs — 
and  that  is  the  fertile -minded  politicians 
who  dream  up  every  sort  of  new  spending 
idea  in  a  frantic  appeal  for  vot.es,  and 
for  more  governmental  power.  That  is 
nothing  new.  It  has  been  going  on  for 
years.  Let  us  face  up  to  it.  And  here 
is  a  good  place  to  begin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  chance  to  give 
the  taxpayers  a  break.  Here  is  a  chance 
to  hold  the  line  against  a  gigantic  spend- 
ing project  for  which  there  is  no  sound 
requirement  or  justificatioiL  Here  Is  a 
chance  for  us,  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  to  realBrm  our  faith 
in  America — and  in  Americans.  The 
people  are  quite  capable  of  solving  their 
own  problems  without  this  new  ap- 
proach, this  new  attempt  to  bypass  the 
courthouses,  the  city  halls  and  the  State 
capitols,  and  bring  their  appeals  for 
funds  to  finance  purely  loeal  projects 
directly  to  the  Great  White  Father  in 
Washington. 

The  proposed  new  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
that  Members  of  this  House  have  stud- 
ied closely  the  issues  posed  by  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing.  And  I  know  that  little  said 
during  this  debate  today  will  change 
their  reasoned  oplni<m  on  the  merits  of 
this  proposal. 

But  I  would  like  to  set  out  clearly 
and  emphatically  my  thoughts  in  oppo- 
sition to  creation  of  such  a  Dqiart- 
ment. 

First,  I  doubt  if  any  member  of  this 
House  doesn't  believe  that  creation  of 
this  Department  is  goiiif  to  mean  a 
tremendous  increase  in  size  and  cost  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  I  predict 
that  if  this  Department  is  created,  it 
will  surpass  in  sise  and  cost  within  a 
short  time  two  of  the  giant  bureaucra- 
cies of  the  Federal  Ooremmeni^— otir 
Departments  of  Agrtcotture  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  can  cite  one 
sentence  from  the  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Committee  report  aoccmipanying 
House  Resolution  530  to  back  up  such  a 
prediction: 

Today,  70  pA«ent  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  Uve  on  1  peroent  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  fact,  not  fiction, 
that  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
have  a  penchant  for  trying  to  be  all 
things  to  all  men.  If  the  giant  Agricul- 
ture Department  represents  only  30 
percent  of  our  people — ^^^at  In  the  world 
will  be  the  size  and  cost  of  an  Urban 
Affairs  Department  to  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  remainder? 

There  must  be  a  line  drawn  on  how  far 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  per- 
mitted to  grow — and  how  deep  It  -will  be 
permitted  to  Interject  itself  into  the 
I'ealm  of  local  and  State  authority.  Cer- 
tainly, there  are  problems  of  urban  ex- 
plosion facing  our  cities  and  States  today. 
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But  in  most  instances,  such  problems  can 
be  controlled  by  local  and  State  authori- 
ties when  the  people  demand  that  such 
be  done.  It  is  unreasonable  and  unwise 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  haul  vast 
sums  of  tax  money  from  States  and 
municipalities  and  turn  around  and  send 
it  back  to  solve  local  problems — minus 
the  cost  of  operating  a  growing  Federal 
system  of  departments  and  agencies. 

Mr  Chairman,  our  people  are  over- 
burdened with  taxes  to  support  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  relief  must  come 
s<x)n.  If  you  disagree  with  the  funda- 
mental issue  of  State  and  local  verjus 
Federal  control,  in  the  name  of  common- 
sense  this  proposal  to  create  this  Depart- 
ment should  be  defeated  on  the  basis  of 
economy  alone. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  noted  with  deep  con- 
cern the  efforts  to  interject  into  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  the  issue  of 
racial  relations,  and  it  is  with  reluctance 
that  I  delve  into  this  matter  at  all. 

The  President  has  seen  fit  to  announc" 
that  Mr.  Robert  Weaver  will  be  nomi- 
nated to  head  such  a  Department,  if  it  i.s 
created.  And  because  Mr.  Weaver  is  a 
member  of  the  Negro  race,  and  would 
be  the  first  Cabinet  member  of  his  race, 
there  have  been  attempts  on  the  part  of 
some  to  characterize  opposition  to  crea- 
tion of  this  Department  on  the  basis  of 
race  alone.  In  my  opinion,  nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth. 

From  my  E>ersonal  contacts  with  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and 
from  all  reports  I  have  received.  Mr 
Weaver  is  doing  a  fine  job  and  is  a  most 
capable  administrator. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
that  Robert  Weaver  will  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Cabinet  at  some 
time  in  the  future,  even  if  creation  of 
this  Department  is  vetoed  by  the  House 
And  there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
that  he  will  fulfill  his  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities with  the  same  ability  and  di.s- 
patch  he  has  shown  in  the  past.  That  is 
a  decision  that  only  the  President  can 
make,  and  the  Senate  confirm. 

But  I  strongly  feel,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  attempts  to  interject  the  racial 
question  into  an  issue  as  basic  and  fun- 
damental as  this  does  a  great  disservice 
to  Mr.  Weaver,  the  President,  this  Con- 
gress, and  our  people  as  a  whole 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider this  issue  closely  and  to  oppose  cre- 
ation of  this  Department  on  the  sole 
basis  of  economy  and  lack  of  justifica- 
tion for  its  creation  at  this  time 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
Congress  defeats  the  President  s  plan  for 
a  Department  of  Urban  ArTairs  and 
Housing  It  will  also  inflict  a  crushing 
defeat  upon  all  the  cities  of  this  coun- 
try—large and  small — which  are  en- 
gaged in  a  losing  struggle  with  the  vastly 
increased  problems  of  housing,  trans- 
portation, the  scourge  of  blight,  mam- 
tainLng  their  economy,  finding  means  to 
support  essential  local  services,  to  men- 
tion a  few.  It  IS  incomprehensible  to  me 
that  Members  of  this  House  can  close 
their  eyes  to  the  needs  of  our  cities,  can 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleas  of  the  many 
mayors  and  other  State  and  local  oCTi- 
cials  who  have  begged  for  the  assistance 
which  would  be  provided  by  the  new 
Department. 


In  the  late  1880's  the  Congress  created 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  At  that 
time  80  percent  of  the  US  population 
lived  in  rural  ;ireas  and  it  was  recognized 
that  it  was  ne<essary  to  have  coordinated 
plans  and  act. on  for  the  benefit  of  tho.se 
in  the  rural  .ireas.  Today,  130  million 
of  the  184  million  Americans  live  in 
urban  areas.  It  should  be  apparent  to 
clear-thinkini;  lawmakers  that  now  the 
city  people  need  the  same  kind  of  help 
we  gave  the  farmer  so  long  ago  There 
is  no  sound,  reasonable,  cr  justifiable 
argument  ajiaaist  the  creation  of  a  De- 
partment of  l^rban  Affairs  and  Housiru; 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Houjing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  has  pointed  out  the  nece.ssity 
for  coordinating  the  greatly  expanded 
Federal  activities  in  the  urban  and  hous- 
ing fields — such  expansion  b<nng  due  to 
the  mushroonun«  needs  of  our  citie.s,  for 
our  cities  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
population  explosion  He  stated  that  the 
Housing  and  Home  F'mance  Agency  is 
now  an  "administrative  monstrosity 
whose  responsibilities  have  outgrown  its 
capacities.  He  pointed  out  that  by  every 
test  of  efiRciency,  of  intelligent  manage- 
ment, and  of  good  government,  tiu-re 
must  be  a  consolidation  and  reorganiza- 
tion, and  this  is  one  purpose  of  the  re- 
omani/ation  plan  prcjpi  sod  by  tlie  Pres- 
ident. 

Tlie  additional  cost  required  for  the 
proposed  new  Department  is  nominal 
and   is  no  basis   for  concern 

I     would     emphasize     tiiat     the     new 
agency    plan   does   not.   and   could    not, 
create  any  n*"*-  governmental  function 
Among   other    things,    it    would    be    en- 
gaged m  the  following  activities 

Preparation  of  comprehensive  plans 
for  community  development  and  rede- 
velopment and  the  planning  and  con- 
.stniction  of  sich  projects 

Preservation  of  open  space  in  urban 
areas  for  recreation  and  conservation 

Preservation  and  development  of  ur- 
ban transpor'ation  systems 

Financing  of  residential  construction 
and  rehabilitation  of  home  ownership 
and  home  improvements 

Maintenance  of  a  stable  market  for 
Government-insured  mortgages. 

It  is  not  sensible  that  Government  ac- 
tivities of  sui-h  mai'm'ude  and  import- 
ance to  our  cities  should  be  carried  on 
outside  the  highest  council  of  Govern- 
ment—  that  IS.  at  Cabinet  level  The 
widelv  different  Federal  programs  now 
in  existence  in  these  fields  should  be 
carried  out  under  one  head  and  one 
Department 

The  Presidfnt  jx)inted  out  lo  us  tluil 
the  present  and  future  problems  of  our 
cities  are  as  complex  a.'^  they  are  mani- 
fold He  stated  that  there  must  be  ex- 
pansion: but  orderly  and  planned  ex- 
pansion— not  explosion  and  sprawl  We 
recognize  the  need  for  extension  of  basic 
public  facilities  into  the  areas  suriound- 
mg  urban  centers,  but  it  is  important 
that  they  be  planned  and  coordinated 
so  as  to  improve  rather  than  hamper 
the  sound  growth  of  communities  'ihe 
•scourge  of  blight  must  be  successfully 
overcome  and  prevented  Our  cities 
must  have  help  .so  that  their  economic 
and  cultural  wealth  can  be  restored  to 
lasting  vitahty.    We  must  find  means  lo 


provide  a  more  efficient  local  economy 
and  provide  revenues  to  support  essen- 
tial local  services.  Housing  must  be  con- 
served and  improved  and  new  housing 
created.  I  look  forward  to  reaching  the 
goal  of  a  decent  home  for  evei-y  Ameri- 
can family;  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  our  children  have  the  benefit  of 
growing  up  in  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment I  agree  with  the  President  that 
when  we  neglect  our  cities  we  do  so  at 
our  peril,  for  in  neglecting  them  we  neg- 
lect the  Nation 

The  Department  would  also  have  im- 
portant activities  of  service  to  the 
States;  the  States  would  be  expected  to 
assume  additional  leadership  in  the  fu- 
ture m  dealing  with  problems  of  urban 
areas  and  the  Department  would  main- 
tain close  working  and  consultative  re- 
lationships with  them 

Housing  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  the  area  I  represent, 
the  23d  District  of  New  York.  The  great 
.shortage  of  housing  and  the  terrible 
living  conditions  are  shocking.  The 
new  plan  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  as 
an  entity  t«  the  new  Department;  there- 
fore the  vital  and  increasing  problems 
of  housing  wou!d  receive  their  oppor- 
tututy  for  discussion  and  suitable  action 
at  Cabinet  level 

I  was  delighte<l  to  learn  that  the  Pres- 
ident plans  to  name  Dr  Robert  C.  Wea- 
ver, head  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
P'lnance  Agency,  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing 
In  his  present  high  office.  Dr.  Weaver 
has  proved  himself  to  be  a  brilliant  ad- 
ministrator, an  expert  in  his  field,  a  man 
of  uuegiily  who  has  won  great  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  fine  contribu- 
tions he  has  made  to  his  country  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  He  richly  de- 
.serves  the  Cabinet  ix)st  to  which  the 
President  plans  to  name  him. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  tlie 
President  s  plan  for  a  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing, 
.so  that  we  may  have  the  necessary  lead- 
ership in  coordinating  the  many  Federal 
programs  in  the  fields  of  housing  and 
development 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this  reso- 
lution whirh  (iisapproves  Reorganization 
Plan  No  1  creating  a  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing 
To  deny  a  .segment  of  our  society  which 
rejirpsents  70  percent  of  our  people  a 
voice  at  the  highest  levels  of  Govern- 
ment would  be  an  injustice.  No  other 
major  segment  of  our  population  is  de- 
iiKd  such  an  opportunity.  Our  busi- 
ness interests  are  cared  for  at  the  Cab- 
inet level  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Our  working  people  are  represented  by 
the  Secretary  of  LatKir.  For  farmers. 
who  now  represent  less  than  20  percent 
of  our  people,  we  have  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture 

The  problems  of  our  cities  are  formida- 
ble, as  has  been  testified  to  by  countless 
mayors,  city  managers,  and  municipal 
associations.  There  is  a  pressing  need 
for  a  rebirth  and  surge  in  the  health 
ami  welfare  of  our  urban  areas.  Old 
hous.uK  must  be  restored  or  replaced. 
Mass  transit  systems  must  be  revived 
and   made  more  effective  and  eCBclent. 
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More  Adequate  ocHnmunlty  facfUtles 
must  be  constructed.  PaxUng  facilities 
are  needed  In  most  city  centers.  Greater 
elTorts  are  needed  to  control  Juvenfle 
delinquency,  air  pollution,  and  water 
poUuUoa.  Hospitals,  airports,  aixl  green 
areas  must  be  constructed.  Projections 
indicate  that  these  problems  will  In- 
crease as  the  years  go  by. 

President  Kennedy^  proposal  has  had 
almost  unanimous  support  from  all 
groups  who  are  direcUy  Involved  in  car- 
ing for  the  needs  of  our  cities.  The 
American  Mimlcipal  Association  sup- 
ports this  measure.  Tlie  riatlonal  Asso- 
ciation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Officials  supports  It.  The  U.8.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  has  given  It  solid  backing. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  leading  op- 
ponents to  this  measure  have  been  his- 
torically opposed  to  legislation  which 
enables  the  Nation  to  meet  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  90th  century. 

The  arguments  that  this  proposal 
would  lead  to  the  Federal  contrdl  of  our 
cities  is  a  false  one.  Certainly,  repre- 
sentation at  the  Cabinet  table  does  not 
mean  the  control  of  the  interest  repre- 
sented. 

Nor  would  the  President's  proposal  set 
up  a  growing  bureaucracy  with  wide  and 
far-reaching  powers.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  Is  that  under  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  no  new  programs  or 
functions  would  be  authorized.  No  new 
additional  funds  would  be  provided.  No 
Federal  ooatrol  would  be  extended  over 
the  States,  counties,  or  municipal  bodies. 
No  powers  or  prerogatives  would  be 
taken  away  from  the  Congress. 

The  reorganization  proposal  would 
simply  raise  the  status  of  existing  agen- 
cies to  the  Cabinet  level  and  provide  a 
central  body  where  hard-working  local 
oflk:ials  could  turn  when  they  alone 
could  not  completely  cope  with  their 
growing  problems.  The  plan  would  also 
provide  the  necessary  coordination  and 
administering  of  the  Federal  housing 
and  urban  programs  which  now  exist 
In  order  to  better  serve  the  needs  of 
our  States,  our  towns,  our  cities,  and 
the  millions  of  people  whom  all  of  these 
programs  are  designed  ultimately  to 
serve. 

A  hundred  years  apt),  one  of  our  great- 
est Presidents.  Abraham  Lincoln,  called 
upon  the  Congress  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  serve  the  needs  of 
80  percent  of  the  population  who  in- 
habited the  Nation's  farms.  Those  of 
us  who  are  here  today  «vx>uld  do  well  to 
follow  this  great  President's  example 
and  Insure  that  all  Important  groups  in 
our  society  have  their  place  In  the  high- 
est levels  of  government. 

As  far  back  as  1937  the  National 
Resources  Committee  made  a  detailed 
survey  of  the  problems  of  our  cities, 
including  the  areas  of  proper  national 
responsibility.  In  Its  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident, the  committee  said: 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
the  Naaonal  Goremment  txtm  given  sulScient 
attention  to  aome  of  the  apeetfle  and  oom- 
mon  prohleoM  at  urban  dwdlara.  aa  It  baa  tor 
tmrmmn  through  the  Department  oT  Agrt- 
cultura. 

In  1955  the  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental   Relations — the    Kestnbaum 

Commission — studied  in  depth  the  prob- 


lems at  Vederal.  State,  and  local  gtmrn- 
meat  wlatlnns  in  the  areas  of  bourns 
ftnd  urtMn  affairs.  The  Ownmiiwrinn's 
report  acain  pointed  to  the  need  for 
greater  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
grams in  these  areas. 

In  IMl  the  Advlsur  Cwnmisslon  on 
Intertorei  nmental  Relations  made  a 
special  study  ol  this  problem,  entitled 
"Oovemmental  Structure.  Orgnnisa- 
tion  and  Planning  in  Metropolitan 
Areas."  It  too  emphasised  the  need  for 
better  coordination  and  Interrelationship 
of  the  various  Federal  programs  which 
Impact  upon  orderly  planning  and  de- 
velopment within  the  large  urban  areas. 

I  trust  that  the  effort  to  defeat  this 
plan  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  President  Kennedy's  request  for 
the  estahlishment  of  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  his  basic 
purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  establish  a  de- 
partment which  will  bring  a  maximum 
degree  of  coordination  and  effectiveness 
to  the  planning  and  execution  of  Fed- 
eral programs,  now  in  existence,  which 
affect  the  lives  and  welfare  of  families  In 
our  cities  and  their  surrounding  areas. 

The  American  scene  Is  changing  from 
a  predominately  rural  society  to  a  vast 
urban  complex.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  American  population  now  lives 
In  metropolitan  centers  and  the  figure  is 
increasing.  It  is  because  of  this  expan- 
sion that  a  need  exists  to  bring  about 
the  solution  of  problems  of  housing, 
transportation,  and  education  in  the 
great  overcrowded  urban  centers. 

In  the  past  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  coped  with  advancement, 
but  the  tempo  has  accelerated  and  the 
problems  have  become  more  difficult  to 
resolve.  Historically,  In  this  Nation,  the 
purpose  of  the  Federal  Government  Is  to 
assist  those  communities  who  are  expe- 
riencing difficulty  to  approach  a  national 
objective. 

We  live  in  the  birth  of  a  new  era.  An 
era  so  impetuous  it  ne«ds  careful  plan- 
ning for  us  to  keep  pace.  And  It  is 
essential  we  keep  pace  If  we  are  to  win 
the  race  against  communism's  dream  of 
world  domination.  For  the  new  nations 
of  the  world  are  window  shopping  for 
the  system  that  is  best  for  their  prosper- 
ity and  future,  and  we  best  keep  our 
windows  trimmed  most  attractively  and 
most  sensibly. 

By  coordinating  the  work  of  presently 
established  Federal  agencies — which  are 
designed  to  assist  urban  areas — under 
one  Department,  we  can  realize  more 
efficient  management  and  greater  results 
in  resolving  urban  renewal  problems.  It 
will  benefit  all  citizens  of  our  Natlcm  and 
strengthen  oar  world  position. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  idea  of 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  available  to  all  local  communi- 
ties and  officials,  to  work  for  the  improve- 
ment and  in  many  instances,  the  salva- 
tion of  our  greatest  asset,  the  cities. 

Mr.  PUCINSB3.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  and 
In  support  of  the  President's  request  for 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  could 
prevent  establishment  of  such  a  depart- 
ment, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 


aeainst  tt  so  that  the  ni«w«m^  of  Ameri- 
can people  who  live  in  urban  areas  at 
America  conld  have  mace  meanlncful 
repreaentatiofn  at  ttie  Cabinet  level  in  our 

FWii»ra1  fVw^i'iiiii^iit 

If  the  Presidentl  proposal  to  create  a 
Department  of  Urban  Alfalrs  and  Hous- 
ing ts  defeated,  it  will  not  constitate  a 
setback  for  the  administration,  but 
rather  a  serious  blow  to  the  American 
people  who  have  a  rlctit  to  expect  an 
orderly  solution  to  the  problems  which 
beset  cities  like  Chicago  and  other 
municipalities  through  more  effective 
action  at  the  Federal  level 

More  than  78  percent  of  the  American 
population  today  lives  in  urban  areas. 
The  Congress  did  not  hesitate  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1804, 
when  ours  was  predominately  a  rural 
nation.  Congress  realised  that  in  order 
to  give  the  fanners  of  America,  then 
constituting  the  majority  of  our  people, 
a  coordinated  program  of  action,  <xie, 
single  Department  should  deal  with  all 
those  problems  of  rural  commvmlties 
which  came  under  Federal  joriadietton. 
Today,  this  Ooogress  does  iu>t  hesitate 
to  appropriate  some  $9  Idlliac  in  varioos 
assistance  programs  for  the  farmers  of 
America.  Is  it  asking,  then,  too  much 
that  we  merge  all  of  the  various  activi- 
ties at  the  Federal  level  dealing  with 
urban  affairs  Into  a  single  Department, 
now  that  the  overwhetaning  majority  of 
the  American  people  Uve  tn  urban  com- 
munities? It  is  my  Judgment  that  crea- 
tion of  such  a  single  Departm^it  would 
benefit  not  only  those  Americans  living 
in  cities  but.  indirectly,  the  22  percent 
of  Americans  living  on  farms  and  in 
rural  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  most  com- 
pelling argument  in  support  of  this 
legislation  was  given  to  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  t>y  the 
distinguished  mayor  of  Chicago,  Richanl 
J.  Daly,  when  he  testified  before  that 
committee.    Mayor  Daly  stated: 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  proposed 
bill  In  ttaelf  adda  no  new  powera  or  new 
funds  to  the  new  Department.  TIULt  does 
assign  additional  reeponalbility  for  ieader- 
ahlp  In  coordination  of  ^leciflc  activities 
oT  the  Federal  Government  aa  they  affect 
urban  areaa. 

This  Is  not  a  bin  for  the  big  cities.  Of 
urban  renewal  project  reservations,  28  per- 
cent has  been  made  to  oonununltles  under 
25.000  population;  of  pubUc  housing  projects 
imder  contract,  63  percent  are  in  localities 
under  10.000  population;  of  public  faciUty 
loans.  87  percent  have  gone  to  service  areas 
with  popidations  under  3.000. 

Over  half  of  the  localities  with  certified 
workable  programs  are  xmder  10,000  popu- 
lation. There  has  been  no  new  evidence 
presented  since  the  hearings  last  summer 
that  woxild  basically  change  any  of  the  tecti- 
roony  given  In  behalf  of  the  MIL  But  there 
have  been  same  Issues  given  prominence 
which  we  believe  are  Irrelevant  to  the  merits 
of  the  proposal  and  which  cast  shadows  on 
the  real  issues. 

It  has  been  said  that  those  who  are 
strongly  advocating  the  creation  of  this  new 
Cabinet  post  come  from  big  cities,  but  the 
American  Municipal  Association,  which  has 
endorsed  this  proposal,  represents  not  only 
big  cities  but  many  small  cltiea.  towns,  and 
villages. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  merits 
of  this  proposal  will  not  get  bogged  down 
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in  partisan  bickering  or  extraneous  Is- 
sues. We  have  heard  today  various  ar- 
vuments  in  opposition  to  this  proposal, 
but  the  one  Inescapable  fact  remains 
that  the  urban  communities  of  America 
are  today  In  serious  dlfflculties  and 
rather  than  giving  them  "helter-skelter" 
assistance,  as  Is  now  the  practice  at 
the  Federal  level,  it  makes  Just  common 
sense  to  me  to  merge  all  of  these  pro- 
grams into  a  single,  logical  approach  to 
the  problems  before  us. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
last  Wednesday.  February  21.  this  body 
rejected  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1962,  which  would  have  created  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs.  During  the 
floor  debate  on  this  subject  I  stated  my 
opposition  to  the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs.  At  that  time  I 
stated  that  I  was  very  much  aware  of  the 
problems  facing  the  urban  areas.  It  is 
my  conviction  that  the  solution  to  these 
problems  is  not  to  be  found  in  devising 
a  new  organizational  chart.  As  I  pointed 
out  Wednesday,  any  real  solution  to  this 
problem  is  going  to  be  found  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  policy  or  philosophy  and  in 
the  coordination  of  activities. 

This  can  best  be  achieved  through  the 
creation  of  a  small  organization  which 
might  be  called  the  Council  of  Urban 
Advisers.  Such  a  council  would  be  a 
staff  agency  set  up  on  a  continuing  basis 
and  composed  of  experts.  It  could  con- 
duct research,  seek  a  coordination  and 
Integration  of  related  activities,  and 
make  recommendations.  Perhaps  most 
Important  of  all,  it  could  think  about  and 
work  toward  the  formulation  of  a  basic 
policy  which  we  do  not  now  have. 

This  approach,  which  has  much  to 
commend  it,  is  considered  favorably  by 
Robert  H.  Connery  and  Richard  H.  Leach 
in  their  excellent  and  objective  examina- 
tion of  the  question  of  an  Urban  Affairs 
Department  in  their  book,  "The  Federal 
Crovernment  and  Metropolitan  Areas." 

Profs.  Robert  H.  Connery  and  Richard 
H.  Leach  are  distinguished  scholars  of 
the  subject  area  of  Federal  Government 
and  metropolitan  areas. 

Robert  H.  Connery  holds  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  Colum- 
bia University,  receiving  his  Ph.  D.  from 
the  latter.  He  has  taught  at  Columbia. 
Catholic  University,  Stanford,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  Duke  University. 

Over  the  past  25  years  he  has  served  as 
consultant  to  numerous  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  and  officials  in- 
cluding among  others  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board,  the  President's 
Committee  on  Administrative  Manage- 
ment, the  New  York  State  Legislative 
Committee  on  Interstate  Cooperation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Hoover  Commission,  and 
the  city  administrator  of  New  York.  He 
has  been  a  fellow  as  well  as  a  senior 
staff  member  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. 

During  the  Second  World  War  he 
served  for  5  years  in  the  Navy  as  a  com- 
missioned officer.  In  that  capacity  he 
was  assigned  to  Secretary  Forrestals 
office  to  write  an  administrative  history 
which  later  was  published  as  "The  Navy 
and     the     Industrial     Mobilization     in 


World  War  II.  1950."  He  Is  also  author 
of  "Oovemmental  Problems  in  Wildlife 
Conservation,  1936,"  "Administration  of 
an  NRA  Code,  1938,"  and  other  Govern- 
ment reports  and  articles. 

Richard  H.  Leach  is  joint  author  of 
"The  Administration  of  Interstate  Com- 
pacts, 1959,"  of  "In  Quest  of  FYeedom: 
American  Political  Thought  and  Prac- 
tice, 1959."  and  of  numerous  articles. 
He  was  graduated  from  Colorado  College 
in  1944  and  received  a  Ph.  D.  from 
Princeton  in  1951.  He  taught  at  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology  before  joining 
the  Duke  faculty.  He  has  had  consider- 
able practical  exF>erience  in  government 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  South- 
ern Regional  Education  Board  from  1953 
to  1956,  and  of  the  Army  Security 
Agency. 

Both  men  are  now  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Science  at  Duke 
University.  Durham.  N  C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  wish  to  insert  chapter  5 
of  "The  Federal  Government  and  Met- 
ropolitan Areas" — "A  Department  of  Ur- 
ban Affairs:  Pro  and  Con,"  into  the 
Record.  The  authors  have  given  me  per- 
mission to  quote  this  chapter.  I  com- 
mend it  to  all  for  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. 

A   Department   of   Urban    Affairs     Pro   and 
Con 

The  Idea  of  an  executive  agency  devoted 
entirely  to  urban  affairs  Is  not  a  new  one  A 
variety  of  possibilities  have  been  suggested 
In  recent  years,  riinRlng  fnjm  an  inter- 
agency committee  all  the  way  to  a  depart- 
ment of  urban  affairs  at  the  Cabinet  level 
Some  of  the  proposals  have  been  for  a  tem- 
porary organization,  some  for  a  permanent 
one,  none  of  them  have  agreed  on  what 
form  the  organlzatlnn  should  take 

The  simplest  suggestion  advanced  haji  been 
for  an  Interagency  committee,  to  be  made 
up  of  representatives  from  the  several  Oov- 
ernment  agencies  whose  programs  bear  upon 
urban  and  metropolitan  areas  This  pro- 
posal has  been  discussed  informally  but  has 
never  been  activated.  Endless  variations 
have  been  suggested  as  to  what  agencies 
should  be  Included  and  as  Ui  what  Its  exact 
terms  of  reference  should  be  The  proposal 
ran  Into  the  problem  encountered  so  fre- 
quently In  dealing  with  Federal  pr(.>gram.s. 
that  no  one  knows  precisely  which  agencies 
and  what  programs  actually  do  have  an  Im- 
pact on  metropolitan  government.  In  addi- 
tion, the  proposal  ran  afoul  of  the  Inbuilt 
weaknesses  of  all  InteraKency  committees 
With  no  permanent  secretariat,  no  provision 
for  regular  meetings,  no  delegation  of  pre- 
cise authority  an  Interagency  committee  Ls 
at  best  a  feeble  admml.strative  device  for 
dealing  with  a  problem  as  explosive  as  that 
of  metropKiilitan  areas  today. 

A  Cabinet  committee  has  al.so  been  sui?- 
gested  as  a  device  to  focus  attention  on  thp 
problem  In  1,^56.  for  example,  President 
Elsenhower  asked  seven  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet to  serve  as  a  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness and  In  1958  he  requested  five  members 
to  constitute  a  Council  on  Youth  Fitness  He 
mlpht  do  the  .same  for  metropolitan  areas 
If  he  used  such  a  oimmlttee.  however,  a 
full-time  secretariat  should  be  provided,  for 
Cabinet  members  are  fviUy  occupied  In  their 
own  departments  The  President  might 
wish  Instead  to  bring  In  an  Individual  for  a 
short  while  Uy  study  the  problem  and  report 
to  him,  as  he  did  recently  when  he  ap- 
pointed Edward  P  Curtis  to  study  aviation 
f,icilities  planning  (1957t.  and  Clarence  a 
Randall  to  study  internatl<jnal  trade  il958i 


Another  mean*  of  focuaing  pubUc  fttten- 
UoQ  on  the  problem  would  be  to  make  uee 
of  a  special  Prealdentlal  oommlaalon  to  atudy 
It.  Thus,  in  19M  the  Prealdent  appointed 
a  flve-man  advlaory  committee  for  a  national 
highway  pro-am.  headed  by  Oen.  Luclua 
Clay,  on  whoee  report  the  Highway  Act  of 
1956  came  to  be  baaed;  and  In  IBM  he 
directed  a  34-member  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion beyond  the  high  achool  to  examine 
problems  In  that  area,  and  on  the  basis  of 
Its  findings  to  develop  proposals  for  action. 
Congress  provided  funds  for  that  commit- 
tee's wv)rk,  a  series  of  studies  and  con- 
ferences was  launched,  and  a  final  set  of 
recommendations  was  drawn  up.  In  other 
areas.  President  Elsenhower  has  appointed 
a  Committee  on  Government  Contracts,  an 
Advisory  ComnUsslon  on  Presidential  OfBce 
Space,  a  Committee  on  Oovernment  Employ- 
ment Policy,  and  a  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Such  committees  of  prominent  cltl- 
zeivs,  properly  staffed  and  financed,  can  do 
an  excellent  Job  of  analysis  and  recom- 
mendation. 

None  of  Lhe.se  temporary  and  short-range 
devices,  however,  should  be  regarded  as  a 
^iKKl  alternative  to  the  cre&tlon  of  a  Coun- 
cil on  Metropolitan  Areas.  They  are  useful 
In  educating  the  public  and  the  President. 
but  they  cannot  supply  the  Prealdent  with 
the  Continuing  staff  assistance  the  metro- 
politan problem  demands.  Though  any  of 
these  devices  can  be  very  helpful  to  the 
Pre.sident  In  preparing  legislation,  what  Is 
needetl  for  metrup>olltan  areas  la  not  the 
pa»siiKe  of  a  single  act.  but  an  agency  which 
will  provide  the  President  with  a  continuous 
flow  of  Information  upon  which  he  can  base 
pxillcy. 

Even  though  the  newly  created  Advlaory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tlcjns  Is  to  be  permanent,  It  Is  not  a  aatls- 
fac'ory  answer  for  metropolitan  areas  either 
OrowiiiK  out  of  the  work  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  of 
the  House  Comimittee  on  Oovernment  Oper- 
ations, the  Commission  is  visualized  as  a 
body  which  will  bring  together  Federal. 
State  and  local  ofHclals  on  a  continuing  basis 
for  discussion  of  the  problems  which  con- 
cern all  levels  of  Rovernment. 

The  bipartisan  commission  will  consist  of 
26  members  3  from  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  3  Senators.  8  Rep- 
resentatives, 4  Governors,  3  State  legislators. 
4  mayors,  3  county  ofBcials.  and  3  private 
citizens  It  is  clear  from  Its  sponsors'  state- 
ments that  the  commission  will  be  mainly 
concerned  with  allocation  of  functions  among 
levels  of  0(5vernment  and  with  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs.  As  a  means  of  gathering 
Information  the  commission  has  some  at- 
traction, but  it  will  have  so  broad  a  member- 
ship base  and  be  so  indirectly  Involved  In 
metropolitan  problems  that  It  will  have  lim- 
ited usefulness,  so  far  as  the  Nation's  great 
urban  communities  are  concerned.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  commission  of  this  nature, 
indeed,  may  lead  people  to  conclude  that  an 
agency  which  will  devote  its  primary  atten- 
tion to  the  metropolitan  area  problems  has 
t>een  established,  when  in  fact  It  has  not. 

PROPOSALS  roa  a  department 

The  most  widely  supported  Idea  for  an 
executive  agency  in  the  area  of  urban  and 
metropolitan  problems  is  to  create  a  Cabinet 
department  devoted  exclusively  to  them. 
The  idea  dates  at  least  from  1912.  when 
Philip  Kates  .'•uggested  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Department  of  Municipalities.  The 
Kates  proposal  would  have  created  a  research 
and  service  dep>artmcnt  which  as  Its  first  task 
would  conduct  "a  comprehensive  and  author- 
itative study  of  the  municipal  problem  In  Its 
basic  principle  •  •  •  an  Industrial  aurvey 
of  national  scopie,  with  •  •  •  attendant  In- 
vestigations into  causes  of  congestion  of  pop- 
ulation, and  the  remedies  by  Improved  com- 
munication   and    transportation    and    other 
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means;  into  sanitary  conditions  •  •  •  into 
housing,  disposal  of  municipal  waste  •  •  • 
industrial  working  conditions  •  •  •  the 
working  of  other  municipal  systems  than 
ours,  and  of  other  theories  and  methods  of 
legislation  (.spp:icable  to  the  American  prob- 
lem ) ,"  The  Information  thus  collected,  fully 
and  quickly  transmitted  to  the  proper  local 
officials.  Kates  thought,  would  give  munici- 
palities all  the  information  which  was  "es- 
sential to  the  proper  solution  of  (their) 
problems."  Kates'  Idea  Interested  Woodrow 
Wilson  very  much  Indeed,  and  he  hoped  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it  very  terl- 
ously  with  those  interested. 

The  opportunity  evidently  did  not  ma- 
terialize, however,  and  the  proposal  was  lost 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  new  freedom  and  In 
the  preparation  of  the  United  States  for 
World  War  I  which  Unmedlately  followed 
it.  It  was  revived  In  1919  In  a  slightly  al- 
tered form  by  Harlean  James,  who  thought 
that  a  department  of  civic  economy  In  the 
National  Oovernment.  rightly  conceived  and 
vigorously  carried  out.  would  be  invaluable 
In  helping  cities  and  towns  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  postwar  period.  Miss  James 
conceived  of  her  department  of  civic  economy 
as  performing  primarily  an  educational  serv- 
ice. Such  a  department,  she  wrote,  "should 
conduct  research  studies  and  make  experi- 
ments on  a  scale  possible  only  for  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment"  and  should  make  Its  find- 
ings available  to  the  sleepy  crossroads  corner 
In  the  remote  county  as  well  as  to  the  noiey 
trafllc-rldden  city. 

Miss  James'  idea  did  not  bear  fruit  either, 
and  for  another  decade  or  so  no  new  pro- 
posals toward  this  end  seem  to  have  been 
made.  In  1934,  however.  Charles  E.  Merrlam. 
then  with  the  National  Resources  Board,  re- 
marked that  it, was  Important  that  "the  voice 
of  our  cities  bie  heard  In  the  capital,  (and] 
It  Is  equally  ImfKsrtant  that  the  U.S.  Oov- 
eriunent  have  some  responsible  administra- 
tive representation  In  the  cities.  •  •  •  there 
is  no  urban  U.S.  representative  correspond- 
ing to  the  county  agent  in  the  rxu-al  dis- 
tricts "  Although  Merrlazn  went  on  to  pro- 
fess that  he  did  not  know  jiut  what  form 
this  new  development  may  take  or  whether 
a  number  of  Federal  agencies  may  not  Joint- 
ly share  Federal  responsibility,  he  was  cer- 
tain that  the  whole  question  of  the  relation 
of  Federal  administration  •  •  •  to  city  gov- 
ernment •  •  •  looms  up  larger  every  day. 
By  1942.  Merrlam  had  become  convinced 
that  a  separate  administrative  unit  In  Wash- 
ington was  necessary  in  view  of  the  propor- 
tion of  our  people  who  dwell  In  cities  and 
the  "Importance  generally  of  cities  In  otir 
political  and  economic  system,  and  he  recom- 
mended that  there  be  set  up  In  the  National 
Qoverrunent  a  bureau  or  department  of  ur- 
banism 

Since  the  end  of  the  war.  the  Idea  has  been 
advanced  quite  frequently.  Just  recently. 
Nathaniel  S.  Keith,  a  former  Federal  housing 
ofUcial,  proposed  the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Development.  Com- 
menting on  his  idea.  Keith  declared  that  "the 
realities  call  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  department  as  a  focus  for  the  neces- 
sary Federal  attention  and  assistance"  to 
community  development.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Department  of  Com- 
munity Development  would  give  needed 
stature  to  the  Federal  interest  In  this  field 
and  would  provide  Cabinet-level  policy  co- 
ordination for  all  Federal  activities  with  an 
impact  on  community  developmental  prob- 
lems. The  following  operating  functions. 
Keith  thought,  ought  to  be  consolidated  in 
the  new  department;  research  In  housing  and 
community  development  problems;  as- 
sistance to  regional,  metropolitan,  and 
urban  planning:  assistance  to  housing;  as- 
sistance to  urban  renewal;  assistance  to  the 
planning  and  financing  of  local  public  works; 
assistance  to  highway  development  and  met- 
ropolitan area  transportation,    "The  admin- 


istrative conaolldatlon  of  these  functions  in 
a  single  Federal  department,"  he  concluded, 
"would  provide  the  necessary  fulcnim  for 
consistent  application  of  these  programs  in 
the  field." 

In  one  form  or  another,  the  idea  of  a  de- 
partment has  won  a  ntunber  of  outspoken 
proponents.  Representative  J.  Arthtts 
YouNosa  gave  Impetus  to  the  Idea  In  an 
article  about  It  in  a  Sunday  supple- 
ment. Since  then,  it  has  become  a  pop- 
ular subject  for  newspaper  editorials  across 
the  country,  even  In  some  of  the  small  news- 
papers, and  It  has  been  Incorporated  Into  the 
last  three  annual  policy  recommendations  of 
the  American  Municipal  Association.  A 
number  of  other  organizations  have  accepted 
the  Idea.  Including  the  National  Association 
of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  OfUclals.  the 
National  Housing  Conference,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Planning  Officials,  and  the 
hard-pressed  mayors  and  local  officials  of 
a  good  many  of  the  Nation's  largest  cities 
have  pledged  their  efforts  to  its  establish- 
ment. 

The  Idea  has  also  caught  the  attention  of 
a  number  of  Members  of  Congress,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  have  Introduced  bills  Into  Con- 
gress to  create  such  a  department.  Three 
such  bills  were  lntrod;ced  In  the  84th  Con- 
gress, one  by  Representative  J.  Arthur 
Younger,  Republican,  of  the  Ninth  District 
of  California,  one  by  Representative  Irwin 
D.  Davidson,  Republican,  of  the  20th  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  and  one  by  nine  Senators, 
some  of  them  from  the  Nation's  most  urban 
areas:  Herbert  Lehman.  Democrat,  of  New 
York;  Hubert  Humphrey.  Democrat,  of  Min- 
nesota; Paul  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois; 
Wajme  Morse,  Democrat,  and  Richard  Neu- 
berger.  Democrat,  of  Oregon;  Warren  Mag- 
nuson.  Democrat,  of  Washington;  Thomas 
C.  Hennlngs.  Democrat,  of  Missouri;  Pat 
McNamara,  Democrat,  of  Michigan;  and 
James  E.  Murray,  Democrat,  of  Montana. 
Each  of  the  three  bills  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of 
the  appropriate  Chaml>er.  Only  the  Younger 
bill  received  a  hearing,  however,  and  no 
further  action  was  taken  before  the  end  of 
that  session.  No  action  at  all  was  taken  on 
the  other  two  bills,  so  that  all  of  them  died 
at  the  end  of  the  84th  Congress. 

Virtually  the  same  bills  were  submitted  to 
the  85th  Congress.  In  the  House,  Repre- 
sentative Younger  reintroduced  his  bill,  and 
Representative  Martha  W.  GRtFirrHS,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  the  17th  District  of  Michigan  of- 
fered another.  The  Senate  version  was  of- 
fered by  some  of  the  same  Senators,  but  this 
time  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Joseph 
Clark,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  former 
mayor  of  Philadelphia.  Senators  Jacob 
Javlts,  Republican,  of  New  York,  Russell 
Long,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  and  Clifford 
Case,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey  Joined 
Senators  Humphrey.  Morse.  Neuberger,  Mag- 
nuson,  and  Representative  Murray  In  spon- 
soring the  bill.  All  three  bills  were  referred 
to  committee,  but  no  hearings  were  held, 
and,  as  before,  all  of  them  died  at  the  end 
of  the  session. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  four  bills  were  Intro- 
duced In  the  House,  one  by  Representative 
Albert  Rains,  an  Infiuentlal  member  from 
Alabama,  another  by  Representative  Hugh 
Addonizio  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  same  bills 
as  before  by  Representatives  GRirrrrHS  and 
YouNOKB.  In  the  upper  House,  however, 
Senator  Clark  and  the  other  Senators  had 
shifted  their  support  to  the  metropolitan 
study  oonunlsslon  idea  and  did  not  submit 
again  the  departmental  bill  of  the  preceding 
Congress.  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating  of 
New  York  Introduced  a  companion  bill  to 
Representative  Younger's. 

The  proposal  for  a  department  warrants 
analysis  and  discussion  If  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  the  fact  that  It  has  won  so  much 
endorsement.  One  must  recognize,  of  course, 
that  proposals  to  create  new  executive  de- 


partments are  made  frequently,  and  some  of 
them  have  received  a  great  deal  of  support, 
both  In  Congress  and  outside,  without  being 
accepted.  In  the  past  decade,  proposals  for 
Departments  of  ClvU  Defense,  Transporta- 
tion, Water  Resources,  Public  Works,  and 
Science  and  Technology  have  all  been  ad- 
vanced without  success.  A  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs,  however,  suggests  an  easy 
solution  to  a  comples  problem,  which  in 
many  ways  is  broader  In  scope  and  more 
Immediate  In  its  need  for  action  than  any 
of  the  other  problems.  Moreover,  a  dlsctis- 
slon  of  such  a  concrete  proposal  can  do  much 
to  clarify  the  proper  way  to  deal  adminis- 
tratively with  a  problem  of  this  magnitude. 
Since  proposals  for  an  esecutlve  depart- 
ment will  doubtless  continue  to  be  offered  In 
the  future  as  the  solution  to  the  problem. 
It  Is  time  that  the  merits  of  the  Idea  be 
thought  through. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  POWERS  OF  THE  DKPARTICXNT 

All  the  bills  BO  far  presented  to  Congress 
have  had  certain  slmUar  features.  All  call 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  executive  depart- 
ment, variously  entitled  the  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the  Department  of 
Urblculture.  All  propose  the  same  type  of 
administrative  organization,  at  least  In  broad 
terms.  A  Secretary,  an  Under  Secretary,  and 
a  varying  number  of  assistant  secretaries 
heading  major  departmental  divisions  are 
provided  for  In  each  bill.  LUcewlse,  all  the 
blUs  set  forth  the  same  general  goal  for  the 
Department,  though,  as  one  might  expect, 
they  differ  considerably  In  their  exact  word- 
ing. The  Younger  bills  have  the  most  limited 
scope.  As  Hit.  1019  (85th  Cong.)  put  It, 
"Many  of  the  most  pressing  problems  facing 
the  people  of  the  United  States  grow  out  of 
the  lack  of  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
proper  techniques  In  utilization  of  urban 
land  [thus]  there  Is  a  corresponding  national 
Interest  In  the  development  of  the  science  of 
urblculture.    Therefore: 

"Recognizing  the  Invaluable  contribution 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
promoting  Increasingly  efficient  use  of  farm- 
lands, the  Congress  enacts  this  act  In  order 
to  provide  a  corresponding  executive  depart- 
ment to  develop  methods  of  dealing  with 
pressing  social,  economic,  and  civic  problems 
growing  out  of  Inadequate  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  using  and  developing  urban 
lands,  and  to  make  these  methods  available 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  through 
suitable  educational  programs." 

Representative  Griffitrs'  bills  note  "that 
the  pressing  needs  of  cities  and  metropolitan 
areas  are  such  that  Federal  action  should  be 
taken  to  assist  In  meeting  these  needs 
through  education,  research,  technical  serv- 
ices, and  such  other  programs  as  the  Con- 
gress may  later  prescribe."    Moreover: 

"The  Congress  finds  also  that  a  ntimber 
of  Important  Federal  programs  •  •  •  have  a 
vital  impact  on  local  communities  and 
metropolitan  areas;  and  that  th«-e  Is  need 
for  a  central  place  In  the  Federal  adminis- 
trative structure  to  assess  the  overall  results 
of  these  programs,  to  help  coordinate  these 
activities,  and  to  represent  the  needs  of 
urban  areas  at  the  national  level." 

The  Senate  bill  (S.  2159)  for  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
was  very  similar.     It  declared: 

"(1)  That  a  large  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  now  live  In  urban  and  metro- 
p>olltan  areas,  and  that  almost  all  population 
growth  In  the  last  two  decades  has  occurred 
In  these  areas;  and  (2)  that  the  number  of 
Federal  programs  which  have  a  vital  Impact 
on  urban  and  metropoUtan  areas  are  numer- 
ous and  varied;  and  (3)  that  the  general 
welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation  and  the 
living  standards  of  Its  people  require  that 
the  Federal  Government  •  •  •  [assist]  •  •  • 
the  States  and  local  governments  In  meeting 
the  problems  caused  by  the  continuing 
growth    and    concentration    of    population; 
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and  *4)  that  toi  these  reasons  there  should 
be  a  Federid  department  •  •  •  to  deai  with 
thoce  urban  and  metropolitan  problems  in 
which  the  Federal  Oovernment  has  a  direct 
or  cooperating  intereet." 

Three  of  the  bills  would  have  abolished 
and  transferred  the  functions  of  certain  ex- 
isting agencies  tn  the  new  Department: 
Representatives  GarmxHS  and  Youngmi. 
those  of  the  constituent  agencies  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and 
S.  2150.  those  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  and  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense 
Administration.  All  three  bills  also  cui\- 
talned  a  section  which  would  have  permitted 
the  President  to  "exercise  his  authority 
under  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  with 
a  view  to  further  consolidating  within  the 
Department  such  functions  and  agencies  of 
the  Oovernment  as  will  further  the  pur- 
poses" of  the  act  creating  the  Department. 
The  Rains  and  Addonlzlo  bills  would  U-ave 
the  transfer  of  functions.  Including  housing 
entirely   to  the  President. 

The  Younger  bill  also  provided  that  the 
Secretary  should  "establish  research  and 
educational  programs  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses set  forth"  In  the  act,  and  the  Senate 
bin  Instructed  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  "conduct  a  continuing  study  of 
problems  peculiar  to  urban  and  metropolitan 
areas,  including  problems  of  coordinating 
Pederal-State  programs  In  such  areas, "•  to 
"provide  technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governmental  bodies  In  developing 
solutions  to  such  problems."  and  to  "make 
such  recommendations  to  the  Congress  as  a 
result  of  the  studies  to  be  undertaken  •  •  • 
and  after  consultation  with  appropriate  rep- 
resentatives of  State  and  l<jcal  governments, 
as  he  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate  " 

As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  any  on**  ul  the 
bills,  or  of  a  mixture  of  them,  another  ex- 
ecutive department,  directed  generally  at 
urban  and  metropolitan  problems,  and  com- 
bining research,  service,  and  educational 
functions  on  the  one  hand  with  coordination 
and  program  operation  functions  on  the 
other,  would  he  added  to  the  structure  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment.  Initially,  at  least, 
no  new  functions  would  be  added,  but  thrwe 
which  are  now  scattered  throughout  the 
Federal  Oovernment  would  be  centralized  In 
a  single  administrative  unit. 

AaCCMCNTS    rOR    A   DZPARTMCNT 

Supporters  of  the  new  Department  build 
their  case  on  a  numt)er  of  grounds.  Per- 
haps the  most  frequently  offered  Justifica- 
tion la  the  fact  that  In  a  nation  which  Us 
becoming  increasingly  urban,  special  recog- 
nition of  urt>an  affairs  at  the  Cabinet  level 
is  a  necessity.  Senator  Cuuuc,  In  a  state- 
ment explaining  the  purpose  of  S  2169  to 
the  85th  Congress,  remarked  that  "mctro- 
p<^)llf.in  growth  Is  posing  one  of  the  greatest 
challenges  of  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century  We  ciinnot  meet  this  challenge 
with  government  machinery  designed  fur 
the  19th  century."  As  a  matter  of  necessity, 
the  Federal  Oovernment  must  adapt  Its  ad- 
ministrative organization"  to  enable  It  to 
meet  more  effectively  the  problems  if  t<xljiy  s 
urbtin  and  metropolitan  areas.  Just  as  a 
DepiU-tment  of  Agriculture  was  created  as  a 
farmers'  agency  In  recognition  of  the  pri- 
mary importance  of  agriculture  in  1849,  and 
a  frankly  prolabor  Department  of  Labor  was 
established  when  Increased  Industriallzatloa 
made  It  seem  Important  to  "foster,  promote, 
and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners 
of  the  United  States."  so  Is  the  development 
of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  important 
and  necessary  today.  Representative 
YouKom,  testifying  before  tiie  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganiziitlon 
of  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Government  Op- 
erations In  1955  in  behalf  of  his  first  bill,  re- 
marked that  "very  much  the  same  argument 
that  was  advanced  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Department  of  Agiictilture '  could  be  ad- 
vanced for  a  DeparUnent  of  Urbiculture. 


"In  1862.  when  the  1  Office  I  of  Agriculture 
was  established,  approximately  80  percent 
of  our  population  lived  on  farms  or  in  rural 
areas,  and  only  20  percent  In  urban  territory. 
Now,  In  1955.  th:it  situation  has  entirely 
changed  •  •  •  in  1862  the  problems  which 
came  to  the  Federal  Government  ft>r  solution 
.iTOse  from  'he  rural  are.ts  b''o;iuse  80  per- 
cent of  the  popvilatlnn  lived  in  rural  areas 
With  85  percent  f  the  pup'ilatlon  cnncen- 
tratctl  111  the  urbiui  area.''  naluraKy  the  pruh- 
lenij  which  come  to  the  Pederai  Goveruinent 
f  >r  solution  arue  from  thiwe  areas.  •  •  •  I 
thU:k  th.it  •  •  •  we  shuuld  coucentraJe 
•  •  •  Federal  concern  uver  tlie  prublems  that 
orli<lnate  In  the  city  areas  Into  a  depirt- 
nient  that  [has|  a  head  with  a  Cabinet 
status.  In  simple  terms  thai  is  «hat  this 
bill  was  designed  to  do.  ' 

Representative  Wu.liam  I.  Dawwin  of  Illi- 
nois, the  chairman  of  the  suborimmlttee  re- 
marked upon  he  irlng  his  colleague's  testi- 
mony: "Here  In  the  Cingrfss  I  have  notlc«'d 
that  the  farmers  are  wei:  represented  Thev 
have  the  Departniot.'  f  f  .^^r;  Mir  irt-  .is  well 
as  the  legislative  committee  set  up  here 
They  are  taken  care  nf  and.  as  you  say  the 
people  are  no  longer  on  the  farms  I  think 
the  Congress  and  our  Ciovernment  should 
revamp  Itself  to  meet  the  situation  be<ause 
government  Is  for  the  people 

aKPRESENT.^TToN     CK     fRB\N'     INTIRF-STS 

Creation  of  a  department  and  the  desig- 
nation of  a  Cabinet  represt-ntallve  for  urban 
affairs  the  argument  coiitmues,  would  pro- 
vide .stronger  leadership  for  and  bett'T  rep- 
resentation of  urban  interests  in  national 
poUcym.iklng  At  present,  there  is  no  local 
point  for  urban  affairs  in  tlie  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Otr.ernment.  A  great 
many  aktency  and  b'lre.i'i  heads  r'present 
one  aspect  or  ar.otlier  i.if  t*^ie  urban  i<iul 
metriip<jlitan  pr/bifin.  taut  their  efforts  are 
often  contradictory  and  are  in  n^  st-nse  a^l- 
Inclusive.  The  resini  Is  that  n.ttional  ^xjlu-y 
In  this  lmp<jrtant  held  can  be  formed  only 
on  the  basis  of  Incomplete  or  inaccurate 
data  about  cities  and  their  problems  and 
needs.  It  does  st-em  to  me.  Kepreeenlatlve 
Dawson  noted,  that  it  is  indl'  ated  that  the 
problems  of  cities  be  given  a  departmental 
.st.itu.-<,  ,ind  It  so  seems  to  me  f.-om  my  ex- 
perience as  a  Congressman  here  In  Wasiilnk;- 
ton,  ai'.U  observing  the  various  departments 
make  their  needs  known  to  the  Congress  ' 
Main'alning  that  farmers  h.ive  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  p<iint  (I'lt  their  needs 
to  Congress  and  to  protect  their  Interests 
and  promote  their  welfare  he  argvied.  'the 
problems  of  the  ciUes  are  not  voiced  here 
as  such  Because  of  the  great  impact  of 
those  problems  upon  not  only  t!;e  d'les  but 
up<in  the  country  as  a  whole.  I  think  that 
there  Is  a  crv  ing  need  to  the  extent  that  tlie 
country  should  begin  to  think  abou".  a  de- 
partment to  handle  this   ■ 

Thi.s  reasoning  would  seem  to  be  supported 
by  studies  In  the  field  of  public  administra- 
tion Artliur  Macm.vhon  and  John  Mlheit. 
for  example  declare  that  the  "head  of  a 
dep<irtnient  •  •  •  i.,w8  \n  Individual  con- 
sultative relationship  to  tlie  President,  to  the 
administration  as  a  whv)ie.  and  to  C<ingress.' 
a  relatlfjfiship  ot  such  Importance  that  the 
Secretary  "f  a  departnaent  becomes  "the  ad- 
ministration'^ natural  con8Ult.<int  '  In  regard 
to  the  problems  of  his  area.  To  date,  there 
has  been  no  such  consultant  a*.  .lUable  spe- 
cifically for  urban  affairs  Schuyler  Wallace 
finds  that  since  the  President  s  Cabinet  fre- 
quently serves  nf>t  merely  as  "an  administra- 
tive but  also  an  advisory  agency  on  broad 
questions  of  public  policy  •  •  •  representa- 
tion [thereon  Is)  highly  desirable  '  B<ith  by 
being  available  as  a  consultant  on  urban 
affairs  to  other  officials  In  the  Federal  O'  v- 
eriunent  and  by  contributing  the  urban 
point  of  view  to  the  determination  of  na- 
tional policy,  a  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs 
would  fill  a  need  which  has  already  been  met 


In  all  other  Important  policy  areas  In  a 
u.itl>>n  so  predominantly  urban,  proponents 
uf  a  de{>artment  lnsl.'<t  to  deny  representa- 
tion to  urban  affairs  is  no  longer  tenable. 

sore   or  UKBAN  PKOca.M(8  WAaaatrrs 

DirPASTVrNTAI.    STATTTS 

A-^Me  frLDi  the  need  to  have  urban  Inter- 
ests represented  In  national  policymaking. 
'hiifte  \kh  I  advocate  a  department  point  out 
thai  by  n.  w  the  Federal  Oivernmcnt  has 
iimny  pro^^rarua  which  affect  urban  areas  and 
th  it  together  Uiev  are  Important  enough  In 
the  total  j)lcture  of  the  Federal  Government's 
.1.  tivitles  r.i  warrant  ele\atlon  todepartmen- 
Ml  statui;  The  Federal  Oovernmenfs  hous- 
ing programs  alone.  t<i  sny  nothing  of  Its 
civil  defen.se  proijram  and  others  with  dl.*- 
tinrtly  urban  asiiects.  cfrtalnly  have  become 
Important  enough  and  involve  large  enough 
expenditures  of  personnel  and  money  to  be 
ral.scd  to  depnrtment.Tl  status  They  should, 
proponents  of  a  department  argue,  be  recog- 
nl7ed  :is  permanent  Interests  of  the  Oovern- 
ment by  being  given  re{;u!ar  Cabinet  status  — 
by  belni?.  in  s.hort,  combined  Into  a  separate 
and  dl.^tlnrt  executive  department  Thus 
Walter  B  Mills,  Jr  .  president  of  the  Na- 
tional .Vi.s<>clnfl(  II  nf  Housing  and  Redevel- 
opment OfflciaLs,  In  a  letter  to  Representa- 
'ive  D\wsoN  In  connection  with  HR  1M4 
declared  that  his  organlratlon  was  "strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Federal  Oovernmenfs 
actlvltle..  In  the  field  of  housing,  slum  clear- 
ance and  urban  redevel(  pment  of  tirban  cen- 
ter*; have  reached  proportions  warranting  the 
cre;itl..n  ■  f  .i  department  •  •  •  having  full 
Cabinet  ^Vatis  •  In  the  same  vein.  William 
\.  When  ton  of  the  National  Housing  Con- 
ference m.ilntalned  before  the  I>awar)n  sub- 
e<'>mmlttee  that  the  "relative  size  of  the 
Hovislng  snd  Home  Finance  Agency  as  com- 
pared with  other  executive  departments"  en- 
titled It  to  de;)artmental  status  "If  we  look 
•\'.  the  exi)enditure^,  we  find  that  the  gross 
expenditures  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance .\»;enry  exceed  that  of  five  other  Cabi- 
net departments  •  •  *  (lt|  has  more  em- 
ployees than  one  department"  Certainly. 
r>r  Wlieaton  argued,  the  HHFA  ought  to  be 
c«)nverte<l  to  departmental  rank,  especially 
when  Its  total  financial  commitments  are 
compared  with  th<ise  of  the  other  civilian 
departments  Tlioee      commitments,      Dr. 

Wheaton  thought.  "prol)«bly  exceeded  all  of 
the  other  departments  saving  only  the  Treas- 
ury •  •  •  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education   and  Welfare   ' 

Nor  did  Dr  Wheaton  or  other  proponents 
f  a  department  have  to  lofik  far  for  support 
of  their  c  intention  The  first  Hoover  Com- 
mls.si(in  u.'sed  the  same  typ>e  of  argiunent  to 
support  Its  propofial  for  the  creation  of  a 
I>epartment  of  Social  Security  and  Bduca- 
tlon  Having  recf>mmended  the  creation  of 
.1  Un:ted  Medical  Administration  to  take 
rare  of  the  Federal  Government's  health  pro- 
fCrams  the  Commission  went  on  to  say.  there 
remain,  however,  certain  most  Important  bu- 
reaus I  and  I  agencies  relating  to  education 
which  mu.1t  be  organized  Into  a  workable 
department  And  as  the  reasons  for  that 
c  inclusion  It  noted  "The  siae  of  these  agen- 
cies •  •  •  la  •  •  •  Indicated  by  the  fact 
tl.  it  thev  embrace  about  20,000  employees 
The  admitiistrati  .n  expenditures  (of  the  sev- 
eral agencies  combined)  would  be  roughly 
I.SO  million.  The  grants-in-aid  to  be  dis- 
tributed would  approximate  $800  million  ' 
When  operations  of  separate  agencies  reach 
»u>h  proportions  the  Commission  seemed 
U)  say.  they  naturally  should  be  combined 
Into  one  department  More  recently,  a  pro- 
posal has  been  advanced  to  centrallr^e  the 
Federal  Oovernmenfs  science  activities  In 
a  Department  of  Science  and  to  transfer  to 
the  new  Department  the  functions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, and  the  Patent  Office,  among  others. 
The  proponents  of  this  measure,  like  those 
of   a   Department  of    Urban   AJTalrs,   Justify 
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the  action  on  the  ground  that  In  terms  of 
money  and  manpower  Involved  the  time  has 
come  to  recognise  the  importance  of  the 
Government's  scientific  interests. 

For  departmentalization,  they  aasert,  la  the 
only  really  efficient  way  of  handling  related 
program  operations  of  such  magnitude  in  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  Scattering  of  func- 
tions among  a  number  of  different  units 
means  that  it  Is  not  pooslble  anywhere  to 
get  a  view  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  as  a 
whole.  Senator  Clakk  built  much  of  his 
case  on  the  advantages  that  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  would  bring  In  coordinating 
existing  programs  concerned  with  urban  af- 
fairs and  In  simplifying  the  governmental 
structure  by  reducing  the  niunber  of  inde- 
pendent agencies  reporting  directly  to  the 
President.  The  American  Municipal  Associ- 
ation In  Its  1950  policy  statement  likewise 
stressed  the  "greater  •  •  •  efficiency"  which 
would  result  from  centralizing  the  various 
activities  affecting  cities  in  one  "unified  ad- 
ministrative organization  at  the  Federal 
level,"  No  study  which  has  been  made  of 
the  executive  branch  falls  to  emphasize  the 
evils  attending  the  great  proliferation  of  in- 
dependent executive  agencies  that  has  oc- 
curred In  recent  years  and  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  a  reduction  In  their  number 
and  a  coordination  of  their  efforts.  Indeed, 
the  first  finding  of  the  Hoover  Conuntsslon 
was  precisely  along  this  line:  "Federal  pro- 
grams •  •  •  must  be  grouped  by  related 
function  and  divided  among  a  small  number 
of  principal  assistants  who  are  the  heads  of 
departments.  •  •  •  Until  dispersed  units 
are  pulled  together,  and  authority  is  placed 
In  department  heads  as  chief  assistants  to 
the  President,  there  will  be  conflict,  waste, 
and  Indcclslveness  In  administration."  To 
bring  even  the  housing  activities  together 
under  one  department,  if  not  also  those  re- 
lating to  civil  defense  and  poeslbly  others, 
would  thus  seem  to  be  in  direct  accord  with 
the  principles  of  efficient  Oovernment  ad- 
ministration. 

rAciLrrATTON  or  axsEAacH 

The  ceatlon  of  a  department  would  have 
the  added  advantage,  the  argument  pro- 
ceeds, of  making  It  possible  more  easily  and 
quickly  to  conduct  the  great  amount  of  re- 
search that  needs  to  be  done  before  actual 
solution  of  urban  problems  Is  possible.  Re- 
search needs  to  be  undertaken,  for  example, 
on  the  problems  posed  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  by  the  rapid  expansion  of 
metropolitan  areas  in  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury and  on  the  problems  growing  out  of 
"the  lack  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  proper  techniques  in  utilization  of  urban 
land."  Other  questions,  such  as  "parking, 
traffic  •  *  •  central  business  district,  i>ort 
development  •  •  •  (and)  metropolitan  gov- 
ernmental problems  •  •  •  including  prob- 
lems of  annexation  and  metropolitan  urban 
services  distribution"  offer  equally  great  pos- 
sibilities for  study.  All  such  problems  could 
be  much  more  effectively  studied  If  brought 
together  under  an  agency  which  would  have 
the  facilities  to  attract  the  services  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  experts  on  tu-ban  prob- 
lems. Such  a  program  would  have  the  dou- 
ble advantage  of  avoiding  duplication  and 
repetition  and  at  the  same  time  covering  all 
the  Important  questions  now  facing  cities 
and  metropolitan  areas.  Today  such  studies 
are  made  in  bits  and  pieces,  if  made  at  all, 
and  not  only  are  they  therefore  uneconomi- 
cal, but  their  results  are  not  often  widely 
publicized.  A  Federal  department  not  only 
would  develop  Information  but  would  have 
channels  available  both  to  distribute  It  and 
to  assist  city  and  county  officials  In  applying 
It.  The  Department  might  thus  become.  Its 
proponents  argue,  an  urban  planning  assist- 
ance agency  for  the  Nation. 

INroaMATIONAI.   CENTXB 

A  further  Justification  offered  for  a  De- 
partment Of  Urban  Affairs  Is  that  It  would 


provide  a  central  point  in  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment where  cities  could  come  for  help 
and  information,  llie  American  Municipal 
Aaaoclatlon  originally  baaed  Its  support  of  a 
department  largely  on  these  grounds:  "The 
Congress  should  authorize  a  new  Federal 
Cabinet  poet  for  urban  affairs.  Unlike  other 
segments  of  our  political  economy,  such  as 
Industry,  labor,  and  agriculture,  local  gov- 
ernments have  no  place  to  turn  to  in  their 
many  dealings  with  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment." Instead  of  one  place,  there  are  mamy. 
A  mayor  must  often  make  6  or  8  visits  to 
get  a  complete  picture,  and,  to  make  it  even 
worse,  the  information  he  gets  at  one  point 
Is  likely  to  be  contradicted  at  the  next.  The 
mayor  of  Seattle,  Allan  Pomeroy,  expressed 
the  feelings  of  many  of  his  fellows  when  he 
pointed  out  that  "above  all,  such  a  depart- 
ment would  provide  a  central  clearinghouse 
for  all  the  specialized  problems  having  to 
do  with  Intergovernmental  relations  as  they 
affect  central  cities  and  their  metropolitan 
areas."  And  Carl  Felss,  former  Urban  Re- 
newal Administrator,  noted  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  effecting  through  the  creation 
of  a  single  department  "a  simplification  in 
the  lines  of  communication  between  the 
Federal,  State,  [and]  local  agencies  so  that 
local  public  officials  would  have  a  real  op- 
portimlty  of  finding  the  right  person  at  the 
right  time  for  the  right  purposes  and  the 
right  programs  in  cwder  to  simplify  and  ex- 
pedite the  very  complicated  problems  that 
the  localities  are  facing  •  •  •  In  this  tre- 
mendous urbanization  that  is  taking  place." 

paacTiCAi,  poLmcAL  akgitmekt 

Although  not  advanced  so  openly  as  the 
foregoing  arguments  on  behalf  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs,  another  argument  has 
been  as  influential.  This  Is  the  argiunent 
of  practical  politics.  Gerrymandered  as  moet 
State  legislatures  are  in  favor  of  rural  areas, 
they  have  not  listened  with  sympathetic  ears 
to  the  pleas  of  urban  citizens.  In  some 
cases,  the  dominant  upstate  (rural)  areas  are 
of  one  political  persuasion,  the  downstate 
(urban)  areas  of  the  other,  and  this  has 
further  complicated  the  relation  between  the 
legislatures  and  the  cities.  In  disgust  and 
desperation,  therefore,  city  officials  have  in- 
creasingly turned  toward  Washington  for 
help  and  guidance.  In  national  politics,  al- 
though the  cards  are  still  stacked  against 
urban  voters,  at  least  they  are  not  stacked 
so  high.  City  officials  and  urban  citizens  are 
convinced  that  with  their  own  department, 
and  even  more  their  own  Secretary,  who 
would  serve  as  their  advocate,  at  last  they 
might  begin  to  get  the  sympathy  and  as- 
sistance they  have  long  asked  for.  As  Rep- 
resentative YouNass  has  put  it,  "Agencies 
and  commissions  are  temporary  and,  what's 
more,  they're  also  the  stepchildren  of  gov- 
ernment. The  chairman  of  a  commission 
*  *  *  Is  many,  many  rungs  down  the  ladder 
from  the  Secretary  of  a  department  who  has 
daily  access  to  the  President's  ear.  The  only 
favorite  sons  in  Washington  are  the  heads  of 
the  executive  departments."  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  "only  a  full-time,  full-ranked 
Secretary  •  •  •  can  effectively  serve  the 
cities  of  this  Nation." 

Those  who  favor  a  new  department  de- 
clare, furthermore,  that  there  is  considerable 
evidence  In  other  fields  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Secretary  of  a  department  does  in  fact 
serve  as  a  special  advocate  for  his  "con- 
stituents." "To  some  degree  at  least,  every 
Secretary  of  Agrictilture,  Labor,  or  Commerce 
takes  care  of  the  Interests  of  his  special 
clientele  and  tries  to  present  a  good  record 
of  performance  for  the  party's  sake — and  for 
his  own — at  the  next  election.  He  builds 
such  a  record  by  aggressive  leadership  in 
programs  In  the  area  of  his  responsibility. 
Urban  matters,  however,  have  not  been  car- 
ried to  the  political  level  by  such  an  advo- 
cate. The  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administration  simply  is  not 


the  political  figure  that  a  member — any 
member — of  the  traditional  Cabinet  Is. 
Urban  officials  see  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  in  exploiting  the  political  possibili- 
ties of  a  Cabinet  poet,  and  though  the  other 
Justifications  they  offer  are  offered  seriously 
and  honestly,  the  political  aspects  of  the 
situation  have  obviously  been  considered. 

AKOXTMXMTS    AQAIKST    A    DB>AKTKZNT 

However  api>ealing  the  case  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  may  be,  the  other  side 
of  the  coin  ought  to  be  considered  carefully 
before  a  decision  is  made.  Indeed,  those 
opposed  to  a  Department  have  the  stronger 
case.  They  argue,  that  such  a  Department 
would  be  politically  unwise,  administratively 
unsound,  and  functionally  unnecessary.  The 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs, 
or  Urbiculture  (a  Department  by  that  too 
clever  name  seems  unlikely  In  any  event), 
is  unwise  on  the  ground  of  semantics  alone. 
Semantics  can  be  overemphasized,  of  course, 
but  the  words  so  far  suggested  for  the  De- 
partment's title  constitute  a  real  handicap 
to  Its  adoption.  "Urban  Affairs"  is  naturally 
contrasted  with  "rural  affairs,"  and  all  the 
old  stereotypes  about  "nu'al"  and  "urban" 
would  be  aroused  by  its  establishment. 
"Urban"  means  cities,  and  cities  are  still 
pictured  as  sinful  and  unhealthy  as  opposed 
to  the  farm  and  the  country,  which  are 
equated  with  clean  living,  hard  work,  and 
thrift.  Cities  are  thought  to  be  dominated 
by  bosses  and  political  machines,  in  contrast 
with  the  democratic.  Independent  way  of 
life  on  the  farm.  It  Is  not  enough  to  say 
that  this  is  an  Incorrect,  distorted  picture, 
both  of  urban  and  of  rural  living,  nor  Is  It 
sufficient  to  point  out  that  cities  down 
through  the  ages  have  been  centers  of  free- 
dom, that  even  today  they  are  more  progres- 
sive than  the  rural  areas,  which  are  tradi- 
tionally conservative.  Whatever  the  truth 
of  these  characterizations,  the  Important 
fact  Is  that  the  rural  and  small-town  popu- 
lation In  the  United  States  traditionally 
views  cities  with  suspicion,  and  these  are 
the  groups  that  dominate  legislative  bodies 
in  the  States  as  well  as  in  Congress. 

Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  tirban  also 
will  be  contrasted  with  suburban,  and  the 
suburbanite  is  even  more  antl  big  city  than 
his  country  cousin.  At  least  he  is  antl 
downtown  big  city.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  existence  of  metropolitan 
areas  has  been  the  movement  of  population 
to  the  suburbs  made  possible  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  automobile.  To  the  sub- 
urbanite, the  city  means  where  he  works 
in  the  daytime.  It  means  crowds,  noise, 
subways,  and  social  groups  he  does  not  like. 
He  feels  differently  about  the  suburbs.  Po- 
litically, the  suburbanite  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly important.  His  numbers  alone 
make  hln>  a  political  factor  to  be  counted. 
In  alliance  with  rural  voters,  he  is  a  formi- 
dable power.  Representatives  from  strictly 
rural  areas  may  be  declining  in  strength  as 
population  moves  away  from  the  farms,  but 
the  small  towns  and  especially  the  suburban 
areas  are  steadily  gaining  in  population,  po- 
litical power,  and  importance.  All  three 
would  be  against  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs.  Why,  they  would  argue,  should  the 
whole  Nation  underwrite  a  segment  of  the 
population  who  are  quite  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves?  Cities  are  rich;  they  do  not 
need  help  from  the  Federal  Government.  An 
executive  department  devoted  to  their  In- 
terests would  simply  be  a  means  by  which 
big  cities  would  get  increased  Federal  aid, 
perhaps  to  their  detriment. 

Though  opponents  of  a  department  might 
admit  that  urbanism  is  a  national  problem, 
they  argue  that  ours  Is  a  Federal  system  of 
government,  with  certain  well-defined  areas 
of  power  given  to  the  Federal  Oovernment 
and  others  reserved  to  the  States.  Problems 
of  local  government,  they  assert,  whether  in 
large  or  in  small  urban  centers,  are  primarily 
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•  concern  of  the  States  and  the  lo-al  com- 
munities theniBelves.  The  Federa^  GoTern- 
ment  haa  no  responalblllty  for  cities  as  such, 
and  therefore  there  Is  no  ne«d  for  a  depart- 
ment. These  may  not  be  sound  arguments, 
but  they  have  lots  of  emotional  appeal.  They 
have  been  used  In  State  legislatures  for  years 
with  great  success.  They  are  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  Just  as  effective  In  Congress, 
where  smart  city  slickers  are  feared  almost 
as  much  as  they  are  In  State  legislatures. 

POUTICAL    DimCULTTIS 

Not  only  would  these  emotional  factors 
make  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  politically  difficult,  but  they  would 
subject  the  operation  of  the  Department  \.o 
continual  friction  with  Congress.  Every 
time  the  Departments  budget  w£is  scruti- 
nized by  Congress,  every  time  a  hearing  was 
he.d  on  Its  legislative  proposals,  tht  tension 
between  them  would  be  aggravated.  Could 
the  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs  deal  success- 
fully with  Congress  under  these  cLrcuni- 
stances? 

The  very  speed  with  which  the  idea  ha.s 
been  developed  and  pushed  also  wurlc.s 
against  Its  adoption.  Not  only  does  Cc  ngresus 
not  like  Innovation.  It  Is  not  apt  to  act  on 
so  radical  a  proposal  without  having  before 
It  conclusive  evidence  that  the  cities  have 
done  all  they  can  to  help  themselves  solve 
their  own  problems.  To  date,  such  evidence 
Is  not  forthcoming.  Congress  likes  even  less 
to  alter  the  admlnlstrtalve  structure  of  the 
Federal  Government  until  It  Is  sure  of  the 
soundness  of  the  proposal.  In  the  pa^t.  pe- 
riods of  30  to  40  years  have  elapsed  between 
the  creation  of  one  new  executive  depart- 
ment and  the  next.  Agencies,  bureaus,  and 
commissions  are  not  a  great  affront  to  CLin- 
gresslonal  sensibilities;  but  the  creation  of 
a  department,  affecting  as  It  would  the  very 
core  of  the  executive  branch.  Is  another  mat- 
ter altogether.  Any  proposal  for  a  new  de- 
partment, however  sound,  traditionally  has 
rough  going  in  Congress.  As  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses before  the  Dawson  subcommittee  in 
connection  with  H  R.  1864  pointed  out,  ".\ 
major  stumbling  block  for  H  R.  1864  is  that 
the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Urbiculture 
would  elevate  consideration  of  urban  prob- 
lems so  high  and  so  fast  from  present  levels 
of  consideration  that  the  sudden  Jump  would 
be  unacceptable  to  some  people."  Chiefly,  it 
would  be  unacceptable  to  Congress,  at  least 
In  Its  present  state  of  mind  and  membership. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  politics,  to  pro- 
pose a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  Is  futile 
at  present  because  the  Idea  has  not  built 
up  the  kind  of  political  support  which  w^ouM 
make  It  possible  President  Elsenhower  and 
his  top  administrative  officials  have  shown 
no  Interest  in  It  whatsoever.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  Is  some  evidence  that  they 
would  be  strongly  opposed  to  such  a  depart- 
ment. Nor,  for  that  matter,  has  there  been 
any  grassroots  support  for  It,  notwithstand- 
ing the  formal  resolutions  of  a  number  of 
national  civic  organizations.  E\.en  as  Rep- 
resentative Dawson  acknowledged  In  the  1955 
hearings:  "You  appreciate  that  there  mi:.st  be 
a  public  Interest  and  demand  for  this  legl.s- 
latlon,  •  •  •  There  must  be  created  within 
this  country  a  desire  to  have  establUhed  a 
department  which  Is  concerned  with  th>> 
problems  of  the  urban  dwellers.  •  •  •  Sen- 
timent for  the  Idea  •  •  •  Is  necessary  U\ 
this  form  of  government  to  make  It  be- 
come a  law  "  Until  such  sentiment  Is  built 
up,  to  talk  about  Its  adoption  Is  futile 

A  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs,  actively  look- 
ing to  the  Interests  of  cities  In  Washington. 
would,  moreover,  add  greatly  to  the  cen- 
tralization of  governmental  power  In  Fed- 
eral hands.  As  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
of  New  York,  who  called  the  proposal  for  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  "appalling  " 
went  on  to  point  out,  there  Is  need  for  co- 
ordination of  Federal  programs  involving 
urban  and  metropolitan  areas,  but  to  vest 
that  power  In  a  new  department  would  be 


to  create  an  "all-powerful  coordinator  •  •  • 
in  Washington  "  "On  reflection."  Rockefel- 
ler concluded.  "It  is  self-evident  that  a  Fed- 
eral department  with  as  much  power  as 
this  would  require  would  l>e  a  Frankenstein  " 
If  such  a  department  were  ever  established. 
"home  rule  would  become  a  memory." 

Finally,  the  creation  of  such  a  department 
Ls  politically  unlikely  because  of  recent  ac- 
tions regarding  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  and  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Administ^itlon.  the  functions  of  which 
were  to  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs.  During  its  debates  on  recent 
housing  bills.  Congress  has  given  every  in- 
dication that  It  contempliitca  the  ccjntlnued 
existence  of  HHF.\  as  the  adniU.lstrative 
unit  fu>r  housing  progranis  By  Executive 
order,  the  Federal  Cl.  U  Dt-fcnse  Adnusiuira- 
tion  haa  recently  been  merged  with  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization,  to  form  the  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mubllizatlun.  The 
probability  that  the  functions  of  eltlier 
agency  might  be  shifted  to  a  new  depart- 
m-'rit   in   tlie  ne.ir  fu'ure  is  remote. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    roNFltCTS 

Not  only  are  there  strong  p.ntlc.\l  nrj/u- 
meats  aKiin.<-t  the  creation  f  f  a  Dt-p  ir'rnen*. 
of  Urban  Affair:?,  but  there  i.s  a  strong  case 
ag.unst  l:  on  grouncl.s  of  adminls'rntlve 
soundness.  Creation  of  a  department  ha.s 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  panacea  fur  all  ad- 
ministrative Ills  Yet  a  study  of  the  service 
dcp.irtments  over  the  years,  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  In  particular,  since  It-s 
creation  in  1947,  pr-iduces  considerable  evi- 
dence that  departn.e.'itailzatioii  is  lu-t  a 
gM.irii,"eed  cu.-e  f  r  administrative  dltTicUl- 
ties  Establishment  of  a  department.  Indeed, 
may  only  delay  the  cure  or  force  It  to  take 
place  l!i  different  surroundings  Back  of  the 
proposal  Is  the  idea  that  a  simple  organiza- 
tional change  will  provide  the  answer  fi.r 
urban  and  metrop<iii?an  problems  This  Is  a 
fal.-e  beliff  The  mere  creation  of  a  new 
administrative  unit  Is  not  tliC  answer  to  a 
pr-'blem  as  comp!e.x  as  that  presented  by  the 
phenomenon  of  metropoli:an!7:atlon  Cre:i- 
tl<  n  of  a  department  would  beg  the  mot: 
Important  question  of  an.  What  Is  the  Fed- 
eral Crovernments  profx-r  rrle  In  urban 
areas''  The  an.swer  is  not  merely  *o  assign 
urban  affairs  to  a  single  orgnnlz-.tlonal  unit 
It  is  a  matter  of  prlnctp:e  and  phllo««->phy  not 
of  method  To  create  a  methcxl  without  first 
having  establl.'^hed  a  philosophy  t/j  base  It 
on  Is  to  put  the  proverbial  cart  before  the 
horse  Coming  as  It  does  at  this  time  when 
the  basic  Issues  of  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tions in  metropolitan  areas  are  still  unre- 
solved, such  a  proposal  Is  clearly  premature 

Moreover,  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
as  proposed  would  be  based  on  a  geograph- 
ical concept  rather  than  on  a  funcional 
one  To  admit  It  would  t)e  t<-)  Introduce  a 
maverick  Into  the  admlnl.o^ra'lve  corral 
The  work  of  such  a  department.  If  .i.l  the 
programs  carried  on  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment affecting  cities  were  placed  under  \\a 
Jurl.'dlctlon,  would  necessarily  cwx.  across  the 
functions  of  a  great  many  existing  agencie.s 
and  departments.  Indeed,  once  the  Pan- 
dor:i's  b'^x  Ls  opened  how  I.s  it  to  be  c'.'»f^ed' 
What  pr ogr.tnis  do  not  have  an  urban  In- 
terest .^ave  those  pert, lining  strtc'lv  to  a»;r', - 
culture''  If  housing  a:irt  related  activities 
and  civil  defen.^e  are  the  .Irst  to  be  Includerl. 
how  can  arguments  for  the  In'-luslon  of  a 
host  of  others  be  denied''  Thus.  In  the 
he.'trmgs  on  the  first  Yoiinger  bill,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Amercan  Municipal  As.so- 
rlation  de<~lared  that  In  his  opinion  the  new 
Depa.'tment  'should  include  such  items  as 
highway  and  urban  tran.sit.  airports  and  alr- 
p<^>rt  administration  public  he^il'h  mat- 
ters •  •  •  witer  and  a:r  polhitton  .md  Ju- 
venile delinquency  "  In  addition  to  housing 
and  urban  development  and  renewal  and 
civil  defense  What  would  be  the  effect  at 
least  on  the  Departments  of  Commerce  In- 
terior,  and   Health    Education,   and   Welfare 


of  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs?  It  would  certainly  conflict  with 
their  organization  and  ongoing  programs,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  complexities  It  would 
Intrixluce  into  the  programs  of  many  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies.  To  Insert  an 
executive  department  based  on  a  geograph- 
ical pattern  Into  a  system  primarily  organ- 
ized functionally  would  make  for  more, 
r.ither  than  less,  confusion  In  the  admlnls- 
tr:itl-. e  structure 

It  Is  argued  that  the  new  department 
would  simply  parallel  the  existing  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  serve  city  dwellers 
In  tlie  Same  w.iy  that  Agriculture  serves  the 
farmers  But  even  If  it  be  admitted  that 
Agriculture  is  prlnrip.illy  concerned  with 
farmers,  yet  Its  t rganlzatlon;*!  base  Is  strictly 
fuiictiina!.  A  comparable  situation  would 
be  created  If  the  new  department  were  made 
simply  the  Department  of  Housing.  Tins 
title,  however,  would  nrt  give  It  cognizance 
over  tlie  bri>ad  area  of  urban  problems  which 
its  sponsors  desire.  What  would  t>c  done 
with  activities  like  airptirts,  highways,  and 
Water  p<jllutlon:'  Is  It  suggested  that  these 
functions  too  be  divided  along  geographic" 
lines  and  that  urban  highways  be  placed 
In  the  new  Department  but  rural  highways 
left  where  they  are  uow  '  Would  highway 
matters  be  divided  between  two  depart- 
ments' Would  the  sam.e  duplication  be  re- 
peated for  Water  and  air  pollution,  alrpcjrt 
constructl'in  and  maintenance,  water  supply, 
hospital  Construction,  and  all  the  manifold 
other  urbun  programs  ui  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment' Indeed,  with  what  department 
and  agency  of  the  Federal  establishment 
Would  a  department  conceived  upon  geo- 
graphic lines  not  confJlcf  To  ask  the 
question  is  to  supply  the  answer.  To  create 
such  a  department  would  be  to  create  a:i 
organlzatiun;il   n.isftt. 

Moreover.  It  cannot  be  conclusively 
demotuitrated  that  merely  because  certain 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  reach 
a  particul.ir  magnitude  they  should  sutu- 
matlcally  be  brought  tog.-ther  under  a  single 
ex"(  utr. e  department  The  Veterans"  Atl- 
minlstration  would  seem  to  be  a  case  lu 
pou.t  In  terms  if  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, size  of  budget,  and  amounts  of 
money  distributed.  It  would  long  ago  seem 
to  have  deserved  elevation  to  departmental 
sUtus  Yet  It  has  functioned  with  benefit 
to  the  group  It  serves  through  the  years 
without  Cabinet  status.  What  advantages 
would  have  accrued  from  converting  It  Into 
an  executive  department?  Proponents  of  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  claim  that  one 
advantage  would  be  better  representation 
In  the  administrative  structure.  The  heads 
of  HHF.\  and  OCDM  now  sit  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  when  matters  pertslnlng  to 
them  are  discussed.  What  would  be  gained 
by  giving  them   secretarial  status? 

But  It  Is  argued  that  Instead  of  occasltmiil 
paj-ilclpatlon  In  the  Cabinet,  the  Urban 
Arra.r<<  Secretary  would  be  a  full-time  mem- 
ber l^ls  argument  Is  ba.sed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Cabinet  Is  In  fact  a  policy - 
forming  body  Actually  the  President  makes 
policy  and  the  Cabinet  may  or  may  not  be 
consulted  Confusing  the  British  system. 
with  Its  thef)ry  of  Cabinet  responsibility,  an<l 
tlie  American  system,  where  It  Is  sometimes 
said  the  C.iblnet  members  are  the  naturnl 
enemies  of  the  President  Is  responsible  for 
this  misapprehension  Under  the  Ameri- 
can system  access  to  only  one  man,  the 
President,  is  Important,  because  he  bears 
the  chief  burden  for  policymaking.  Entree 
at  the  White  House  \n  much  more  Important 
than  Cabinet  status  Harry  Hopkins,  during 
World  War  II,  was  a  go<')d  example  of  a  man 
wh.)  did  not  have  Cabinet  status  but  who 
wiis  much  more  p<jwcrful  than  any  Cabinet 
officer  because  of  his  entree  to  the  President 
Indeed,  entree  to  the  King  was  what  gave 
Cabinet  ofHcers  In  England  their  posltli-n 
of   p<jwer    In    the    first   place.      One    of    the 
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principal  prerogatives  oi.  an  SnglUh  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  "the  privilege  of  the  closet," 
which  meant  the  right  of  entree  to  the  King 
and  the  right  of  consulting  with  him  alone. 

Close  ties  with  congressional  committees 
and  well -organized  pressure  groups  also  ac- 
count for  the  succeas  of  an  adminlstratlTS 
agency.  Certainly  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  owes  much  of  Its  prolonged  success  to 
these  factors,  A  seat  In  the  Cabinet  for  the 
Veterans'  Administrator  would  not  have  been 
nearly  so  lmp>ortant  in  making  It  possible  for 
him  to  carry  out  his  agency's  program.  On 
the  same  basis,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that 
departmental  status  and  Cabinet  representa- 
tion alone  would  produce  the  effective  "rep- 
resentation "  of  urban  Interests  that  pro- 
ponents of  the  Idea  claim  It  would.  Good 
entree  at  the  White  House,  good  working 
relations  with  Congress,  and  effective  group 
pressure  produce  better  results  In  many 
cases  than  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

BETTKB     MEANS     AVAILABLS 

Finally,  the  opp)onent«  of  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  argue  that  It  Is  unnecessary 
now.  Attention  to  metropolitan  problems, 
they  say,  is  not  guaranteed  merely  by  the 
creation  of  an  executive  departnunt.  It  can 
be  secured  as  well  luider  the  existing  ar- 
rangement of  agencies,  once  they  all  rec- 
ogniee  "that  our  metropolitan  oonrmsunltles 
provide  the  environment  within  which  the 
greatest  number  of  people  live  and  the 
largest  part  of  the  Nation's  business  is  car- 
ried out,"  What  is  needed  more  than  an 
organizational  reshuffling  Is  a  policy  within 
the  entire  executive  branch  to  guide  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  their  urban  and  metro- 
politan activities.  If  such  a  policy  existed, 
"then  the  •  •  •  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers would  be  devoting  a  large  share  of  its 
attsntlon  to  the  econooolc  problems  of  urban 
communities  within  the  framework  of  the 
national  economy.  The  •  •  •  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  would  have  a  finely  articu- 
lated program  for  relating  the  construction 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  to  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  group  of 
cities  within  each  of  the  regions  of  the 
United  States.  The  agencies  concerned  with 
water  resources  would  be  at  least  as  much 
concerned  with  the  river  basins  within  our 
metropolitan  communities  as  they  are  with 
the  problems  of  irrigation  in  the  West." 

establishment  of  a  department  would  not 
necessarily  be  of  any  assistance  in  achieving 
ooordination.  Coordination  in  the  executive 
branch  results  from  common  understanding 
and  a  will  to  cooperate  among  the  personnel 
concerned;  these  can  be  achieved  among 
diverse  agencies  as  well  as  In  a  single  de- 
partment. Such  simple  devices  as  the  ex- 
change of  personnel  bet'ween  one  agency  and 
another  and  the  Institution  of  periodic  con- 
sultation between  program  officers  would  go 
far  toward  bringing  about  coordination.  In- 
deed, a  department  as  big  as  the  proposed 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  would  have  its 
own  ooordination  problems  which  would 
havs  to  be  settled  in  some  way.  One  im- 
portant objection  to  adopting  the  proposal  is 
based  on  past  experience  within  the  Federal 
Government.  Over  the  years.  It  Is  notorious 
that  the  housing  and  civil  defense  officials 
have  vociferously  disagreed  with  each  other. 
Would  bringing  them  together  eliminate 
their  differences?  How  would  they  be  rec- 
onciled? Which  Interest  would  dominate? 
A  solution  which  would  Ignore  longstanding 
conflicts  of  personnel  and  philosophy  is  not 
a  solution  at  all. 

Nor  can  it  be  demonstrated  that  the  re- 
search and  educational  programs  which  are 
so  urgently  needed  with  regard  to  metropol- 
itan problems  can  be  carried  out  best  by  a 
single  department.  How  much  research  of  a 
general  nature  is  worth  while?  In  regard  to 
mass  transportation,  for  example,  must  not  a 
solution  be  fitted  to  the  needs  of  each  In- 
dividual metropolitan  area?  Indeed,  op- 
ponents of  a  department  argue:  Is  there  a 


need  for  the  Federal  Government  to  conduct 
such  research  at  all?  Today  there  Is  a  host 
of  agencies,  public  and  private,  carrying  on 
research  on  these  problems.  Commenting 
on  BepreeentatlTe  Yomran's  first  bUl  to  es- 
tablish a  department,  the  editors  of  the 
American  City  said: 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  American  City, 
the  need  for  an  ovmkll  •  •  •  department  •  •  • 
Is  much  lees  than  was  the  case  four  decades 
ago.  This  Is  owing.  In  part,  •  •  •  to  the 
spread  of  the  council-manager  form  of  mu- 
nicipal government  and  the  establishment 
of  local  planning  and  Eoning  boards  •  •  •  to 
the  excellent  aids  to  municipal  efficiency  ren- 
dered by  such  national  organizations  as  the 
'1313'  group  with  headquarters  in  Chicago 
and  such  citizens'  associations  as  the  Nation- 
al Municipal  League  and  the  Government 
Research  Association  and  •  •  •  to  the  effec- 
tive work  of  the  various  foundations,  educa- 
tional institutions.  State  leagues  of  munici- 
palities, and  other  agencies  working  for 
municipal  Improvements  and  civic  advance. 
In  other  words,  much  •  •  •  research  and 
guidance  *  *  ■  is  now  available  for  munici- 
palities from  sources  other  than  the  Federal 
Govermnent,  and  mxmlclpal  efficiency  can 
thus  be  achieved  with  much  less  reliance  on 
Uncle  Sam  than  seemed  to  be  essential  four 
decades  ago. 

Others  are  willing  to  admit  that  research 
on  metropolitan  area  problems  Is  needed,  but 
argue  that  this  Is  a  staff  function  and  would 
best  be  handled  by  a  staff  agency.  They  say 
that  there  should  be  an  agency  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  concerned  with  urban  and 
metropolitan  areas  and  their  problems,  but 
that  It  should  be  a  staff  agency  whose  con- 
cern it  would  be  to  develop  the  facts  about 
metropolitan  area  problems,  which  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  department  and  agency  chiefs 
would  take  Into  account  in  framing  policy. 
It  Ls  worth  noting  that  the  American  Mu- 
nicipal Association,  which  advocated  a  line 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  at  its  1956  con- 
gress, had  cooled  off  considerably  toward  the 
proposal  by  1957.  The  declaration  of  policy 
adopted  by  the  1957  congress  recommended 
instead  creation  of  a  staff  agency,  a  Council 
of  Urt>an  Advisers,  to  study  metropolitan 
problems  and  recommend  solutions  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  suggest  a  policy  for  the 
coordination  of  all  Federal  programs  affect- 
ing urban  areas  on  the  other.  Sober  second 
thought  seems  to  have  led  AMA  to  the  con- 
clusion that  although  there  Is  truth  in  the 
argument  that  research  on  urban  problems 
Is  necessary,  this  does  not  require  the  crea- 
tion oi  a  new  executive  department. 

Finally,  say  the  opponents  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  greatest  danger  of  all  lies  in  the 
possibility  that  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  would  be  accepted  by  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  others  as  settling  the 
whole  problem,  when  in  reality  it  would  pro- 
vide only  an  organizational  detail.  Cer- 
tainly city  officials,  the  lobbyists  they  em- 
ploy, and  their  organisations  might  welcome 
an  executive  department  to  use  as  a  waste 
basket  Into  which  they  could  dump  all  the 
metropolitan  problems  referred  to  them  and 
thus  discharge  their  responsibilities. 

a     DCPASTICKNT     &KJBCTKO 

One  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  a  department  have  the  better  case. 
Formulation  of  a  philosophy  and  evolution 
of  a  firm  policy  based  thereon  should  pre- 
cede designation  of  the  agency  to  carry  It 
out.  Who  executes  policy  Is  much  less  Im- 
portant than  what  the  policy  is.  What  is 
needed  is  not  merely  moving  chessmen 
around  on  the  board,  but  adopting  rules  for 
the  game.  Given  the  need  for  focusing  the 
attention  of  the  Federal  Government  on 
metropolitan  area  problems,  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  or  Its  equiv- 
alent Is  not  the  way  to  accomplish  the 
objective.  The  proposal  does  not  make  po- 
litical sense.  It  U  not  in  accord  with  the 


administrative  concepts  on  which  the  rest  of 
the  executive  branch  la  based,  and  func- 
tionally It  would  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
effective  administration. 

Perhaps  the  moet  that  can  be  said  for  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  la  that  discus- 
sion of  the  idea  keeps  the  need  for  action 
with  regard  to  urban  probtems  before  the 
public.  But  such  a  department  Is  not  feasi- 
ble at  the  present  time.  It  Is  not  beyond 
the  realm  of  possibility,  however,  that,  as 
Federal  activities  In  metropolitan  areas  con- 
tinue to  grow,  as  Inevitably  they  will,  an 
executive  department  may  one  day  be  estab- 
lished. If  It  Is,  past  experience  would  indi- 
cate that  It  will  result  from  a  gradual  evo- 
lutionary process  over  a  period  of  years  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  In  the  meantime,  there 
is  much  greater  need  for  a  Presidential  staff 
agency  than  for  a  new  line  department, 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
believe  the  administration  has  made  a 
sound  case  for  the  reorganization  plan 
under  consideration  today  and  I  support 
its  rejection. 

Contrary  to  the  hopes  of  many  sin- 
cere people,  including  those  who  have 
written  asking  me  to  support  this  pro- 
posal, I  do  not  think  it  begins  to  ac- 
complish the  things  its  sponsors  claim 
for  it. 

After  considerable  study  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  this  proposal 
would  be  of  Uttle  real  value  to  the  people 
of  my  congressional  district,  or  to  urban 
dwellers  anywhere,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  arguments  of  those  who  support 
it  will  not  stand  up  under  close  scrutiny. 
I  should  like  to  examine  some  of  these 
arguments  briefly  here  today. 

On  what  grounds  do  the  supporters  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  seek  Its  ap- 
proval? They  tell  us  that  unlike  the 
fanner,  who  has  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  urban  dweller  has  no 
voice  in  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
that  this  plan  will  give  him  one.  They 
say  it  will  bring  about  greater  economy 
and  efficiency  in  Oovemment.  Thor 
claim  that  the  Administrator  at  ttie 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  does 
not  have  sufficient  status  to  represent 
and  promote  adequately  the  great  pro- 
grams xmder  his  direction. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at 
some  of  these  allegations.  We  are  tokl 
that  the  urban  dweller  has  no  voice  in 
Washington  and  Is  being  neglected.  I 
cannot  accept  this  claim,  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  literally  filled  with 
articulate  spokesmen  for  our  cities,  both 
in  Congress  and  in  the  executive  branch. 
Would  the  proponents  of  this  reorgan- 
ization plan  argue  that  the  President  is 
not  willing  and  able  to  speak  effectively 
for  urban  dwellers?  Do  they  contend 
that  the  President's  appointees — as.  for 
example,  ISx.  Ribicoff.  Mr.  Ooldberv.  or 
Mr.  Weaver — are  incapable  of  speaking 
forcefully  on  behalf  of  those  who  live  In 
th'^  cities?  Are  they  arguing  that  the 
great  committees  of  Congress  which  deal 
with  urban  affairs,  such  as  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  or  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
are  not  d(^ng  a  good  Job  for  city 
dwellers?  I  do  not  think  the  pr(HX»^nts 
of  this  plan  mean  any  of  these  things 
when  they  charge  that  there  is  no  voice 
for  the  cities  In  Washington.    In  faet. 
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It  is  difficult  to  attach  any  meaning  at 
all  to  this  charge,  which  has  emotional 
appeal  but  precious  little  substance. 

But.  say  the  supporters  of  this  pro- 
posal, we  must  have  someone  in  the  very 
highest  councils  of  Government  to  speak 
out  on  the  needs  of  the  urban  masses. 
The  farmer,  they  say.  has  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  the  city  dweller  must 
have  a  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing. 

Putting  aside  the  issue  of  how  much 
good  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  do- 
ing our  farmers,  let  us  examine  this 
argument  for  a  moment.  Would  this 
proposed  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  be  the  man  who  could  speak  out 
on  problems  of  unemployment,  juvenile 
delinquency,  worker  retraining,  welfare 
or  civil  rights,  all  problems  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  city  dweller?  Would  he  be 
the  man  who  could  speak  out  on  such 
problems  as  air  and  water  pollution? 
On  the  location  of  highways,  express- 
ways, airports,  health  centers,  or  hos- 
pitals in  our  cities? 

Under  the  terms  of  this  reorganization 
plan,  the  answer  in  every  case  is  no.  he 
could  not.  because  the  sponsors  of  the 
plan  have  done  nothing  to  give  the  pro- 
posed new  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs 
any  authority  over  any  of  these  prob- 
lem areas  which  are  so  vitally  impor- 
tant to  urban  living.  By  the  admis.sion 
of  its  own  backers,  this  proposal  does 
nothing  to  enlarge  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency.  It  adds  no  new 
functions  It  gives  him  no  authority  he 
does  not  already  have.  Yet.  somehow, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  an  unprecedented 
boon  to  our  citie.s  and  the  people  who 
live  in  them. 

Another  major  argument  used  by  the 
supporters  of  this  proposal  is  that  it  will 
solve  the  great  need  to  coordinate  the 
various  Federal  programs  bearing  on 
urban  problems.  In  1957.  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  listed  21  Federal  pro- 
grams affecting  urban  areas  More 
have  been  added  since  then,  and  I  defi- 
nitely agree  that  there  is  a  serious  need 
for  better  coordination  of  these  pro- 
grams. But  this  proposal  offers  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  the  way  of  improved 
coordination 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  this 
plan  gives  the  HHFA  Administrator  no 
new  responsibilities  and  no  new  pro- 
grams to  administer.  He  would  have 
nothing  more  to  coordinate  as  a  Secre- 
tary of  Urban  Affairs  than  he  now  has 
to  coordmate  as  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Fmance  Agency 
Furthermore,  the  proposal  sets  up  no 
new  mechanism  for  coordinating  in  any 
way  the  various  programs  in  other  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies 
which  deal  with  urban  problems  In 
short,  the  contention  that  this  reorgan- 
ization plan  would  result  in  better  co- 
ordination is  false 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  .Ad- 
ministrator of  HHFA  already  has  ample 
authority  to  reorganize  his  Agency  in 
tlie  interests  of  economy  and  better  co- 
ordination whenever  he  wishes  to  do  so 
In  the  1955  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act,  the  Congress  gave  the 
HHFA  Administrator,  and  I  quote  from 
the  act,    full  authority  to  assign  and  re- 


assign functions  and  to  reorganize  his 
Agency  to  promote  economy',  efficiency, 
and  fidelity  in  the  operation  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency." 

Furthermore,  although  this  proposed 
reorganization  plan  does  nothing  to  pro- 
mote better  coordination,  there  already 
exists  within  the  executive  branch  a  co- 
ordinating council  which  at  least  par- 
tially meets  this  need,  the  National 
Housmi;  Council  The  .■\dmini.>trator  of 
HHFA  serves  as  permanent  Chairman 
of  this  Council,  which  includes  the  heads, 
or  their  desmnees.  of  the  P'ederal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Vetfrans'  Adrnm- 
i.stration,  and  the  Departments  of  .\ki\- 
culture.  Commerce.  Labor.  Defense  and 
Heakh.  Education,  and  Welfare,  alon^ 
with  other  key  HFIFA  otficial.s  I  submit 
that  the  Council  holds  ureater  promi.'se 
for  adequate  coordination  than  anythini,' 
contained  ;n  this  reoruani/ation  plan 
and  that,  imat^matively  u.sed.  it  niiL-ht 
well  fill  the  void  which  now  exists  with 
ret'ard  to  coordination  At  least  this 
prospect   bears    further    examination 

Still  another  ari-ument  which  we  hear 
is  that  the  Administrator  of  HHFA  does 
not  have  sufficient  stature  or  prestige  m 
the  Government  to  obtain  a  fair  hear- 
ing for  the  proijranis  under  his  direc- 
tion I  know  this  is  not  true  as  far  as 
the  Coni,'re.ss  is  concerned  I  hojx'  it  is 
not  true  thiat  the  President  i.->  unwiUuiK 
to  listen  to  the  HHP'A  Adinini.strator 
now  or  that  he  would  pay  more  att<'n- 
tion  to  him  and  cive  his  prouram.-.  hh;h- 
er  priority  it  only  the  .-Xdmiiu.slrator 
were  a  Cabinet  officer 

The  fact  IS  that  there  i.s  nothin.;  magi- 
cal about  Cabinet  status,  nothuii,'  about 
It  which  suddenly  makes  a  man  more 
able  or  more  successful  in  pre.senting  his 
programs  and  proposals  It  is  a  further 
fact  that  the  pre.sent  HHF.\  .Administra- 
tor IS  a  man  of  kjreat  ener-;y.  experience 
and  ability  and  his  stature,  both  among 
Members  of  Congress  and  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  extremely  hi'.-h  I  am 
certain  that  his  recommendations  are 
given  the  full  attention  they  de.serve 

Furthermore.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
would  be  true  of  any  HHF.A  Admmi.s- 
trator  of  the  same  caliber  The  records 
of  such  agencies  as  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  .'^pare  Administration,  the 
Veterans'  .Administration,  the  Atomic 
Kneri'y  Comm:,s.sion  or.  for  that  matter, 
HHP'.A  it.->elf.  disprove  completely  the 
contention  that  agencies  without  Cab- 
inet status  have  a  hard  time  holditu; 
their  own  in  Washington  On  the  con- 
trary It  IS  common  knowledge  that  each 
of  these  auencies  holds  a  hiu'hly  re- 
spected- place  within  the  bureaucratic 
hierarchy  and  none  has  experienced 
difficulty  in  securing  either  public  ac- 
ceptance or  finanrial  support  for  its  pro- 
t;ram.s — $13  5  billion,  or  one-third  of 
the  total  nondefense  budget,  is  budgeted 
this  year  for  these  four  agencies  alone 

Finally,  it  is  said  that  local  communi- 
ties have  difficulty  knowing  where  to  go 
or  how  to  get  h(  Ip  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  that  they  are  shunted  from 
auency  to  agency  in  their  efforts  to  se- 
cure assistance.  It  is  implied  that  the 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  contem- 
plated by  this  proposal  will,  in  efftH.t. 
provide  one-stop  service  for  these  com- 
munities. 


I  have  already  pointed  out  that  this 
proposal  does  nothing  either  to  consoli- 
date or  to  coordinate  the  dozens  of  pro- 
grams m  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies which  bear  on  urban  problems.  But 
there  is  another  point  which  I  want  to 
make  and  it  is  this:  Any  community 
which  has  a  sound  and  constructive  pro- 
gram or  proposal  and  is  willing  to  bear 
the  substantial  amount  of  responsibility 
necessary  to  put  that  program  into  effect 
will  neither  have  trouble  finding  nor  ob- 
taininii  tlu-  various  forms  of  financial 
a.sM.stanre  available  from  the  Federal 
Crovernment  This  has  been  true  of  my 
own  home  area  of  Rochester  and  Mon- 
roe County,  N.Y,.  and  it  is  true  of  other 
proKre.s.sive  communities.  The  trouble 
C(  mes  when  a  community,  or  a  State, 
wants  Washington  to  do  all  its  thinking. 
planning  and  financing  for  it.  This.  I 
am  afraid,  is  what  .some  city  and  State 
officials  have  in  mind  when  they  become 
so  enthusiastic  about  a  propasal  like  the 
one  we  are  considering  today. 

Before  closing.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  make  just  one  comment  about  the 
manner  m  which  the  administration  has 
presented  this  proposal  to  the  Congress 
and  the  country.  Realizing,  apparently. 
that  on  Its  merits  alone  this  reorganiza- 
tion pl.m  was  extremely  weak,  the  ad- 
ministration has  attempted  to  avoid  con- 
sideration on  the  merits  by  clouding  the 
facts  and  by  interjecting  both  racism 
and   parlLsan  politics  into  the  issue 

They  have  attempted  to  label  those 
who  oppose  their  proposal  as  either 
against  the  urban  dweller  or  against  the 
Net;ra  race,  or  lx)th  They  refuse  to 
admit  that  this  plan  can  be  opposed  in 
Hood  faith  by  a  p^-rson  who  appreciates 
the  problems  of  our  growing  urban  com- 
munities or  by  a  person  who  is  sincerely 
interested  in  the  progress  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. reL;ardles.s  of  the  color  of  their  skin 
Mr  Chairman,  this  is  demagoguery  at  its 
worst  I  ptMsonally  resent  it  and  it 
oukiht  l«}  be  repudiated  by  the  House  to- 
day On  Its  merits  alone,  this  proFW.-ial 
should  be  rejected  Neither  the  reorgan- 
ization plan  Itself  nor  the  tactics  whicli 
have  accompanied  its  presentation  are 
worthv  of  th<'  support  of  the  Congress 

Mr  BROWN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 

Mr  Chairman,  there  is  an  old,  old 
saym;;  I  am  sure  many  of  you  have 
heard  and  remember,  that  if  you  do  not 
have  a  sen.se  of  humor  you  have  no  place 
in  public  office:  and  that  if  the  public 
dot's  not  have  a  .sen.se  of  humor  you 
will  not  remain  in  public  office  very  long 

I  have  sat  through  a  great  many  com- 
mittee hearini:s  in  recent  years,  as  the 
rankiiu'  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
(in  Government  Organization  of  the 
Committed'  on  Government  Operations 
and  have  heard  numerous  measures,  like 
this  one  before  us.  for  a  long.  long,  long 
time 

S<j  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  to  some  of  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  here  today. 

Perha|)s,  the  best  way  I  can  de.scribe 
it.  when  I  think  of  that  which  has  gone 
on.  is  to  u.se  an  old  .southern  Ohio  word 
which  some  of  you  from  the  more  eru- 
dite eiust  may  misinterpret,  and  that  is. 
it  is  to  say  it   is  all  funny. 
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I  recall  a  good  many  years  ago,  I  spent 
a  short  vacation  at  a  little  inn  in  Maine 
where.  In  those  days  in  its  dining  room 
they  seryed  all  of  us  who  stayed  at  the 
inn  at  one  large  table.  One  guest  ttiere 
was  a  professor  from  one  of  the  great 
eastern  universities,  a  very  distinguished 
and  learned  man,  a  true  scholar  and 
gentleman.  I  shall  not  mention  the 
name  of  his  university  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, but  one  evening  at  the  dinner  table 
I  said  something  was  "funny."  He 
looked  at  me  with  astonishment.  He 
.said.  "Ftinny?  Mr.  Brown,  funny — 
funny? — what  do  you  mean  by  the  word 
'funny'?*'  I  replied.  "I  mean  both 
laughable  and  peculiar."  And  I  think 
that  is  the  best  description  I  can  give 
when  I  say  to  you  that  that  which  has 
gone  on  here,  in  connection  with  this 
legislation  is  both  laughable  and  pecu- 
liar— in  fact  it  has  been  downright 
funny. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  this  legislation 
for  a  little  while.  You  know,  rather 
peculiarly,  the  forerunner  of  this  partic- 
ular plan,  Reorganiaatlon  Plan  No.  1  of 
1962.  was  the  29th  bill  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations  to  create  a  de- 
partment like  this  in  the  past  10  years 
alone — believe  it  or  not — 29  bills  to  do 
the  very  same  thing  that  is  now  being 
requested  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  through  this  reorganisation  plan. 
During  those  yeai-s,  most  of  the  time, 
and  I  regret  to  have  to  admit  this,  but 
it  is  true,  my  good  friends  on  the  right 
side  of  the  aisle  controlled  the  House 
by  a  l^avy  majority,  and  also  controlled 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions which  is  headed  by  a  very  distin- 
guished man,  the  present  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Chicago  who  I  call  my 
friend,  and  for  whom  I  have  the  great- 
est respect  and  affection.  Mr.  Dawtson. 
All  of  these  28  bills,  in  the  wisdom — the 
innate  wisdom  I  might  add — after  the 
c&reful  and  studied  consideration  of  the 
committee  were  laid  aside  as  not  worth 
doing,  and  as  something  that  should  not 
be  done.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
pressure  or  desire  to  have  this  kind  of 
department  set  up  so  it  was  not  until 
Jate  last  August  when,  all  of  a  sudden, 
legislation  has  been  for  this  purpose 
ponding  In  our  committee — where  it  was 
very  quietly  a.slecp  by  the  way — came  to 
life  and  took  wings,  so  here  we  have  it 
today  In  the  form  of  this  reorganization 
plan. 

Now  I  rather  imagine  I  know  where 
the  inspiration  for  all  this  sudden  activ- 
ity on  the  part  of  my  committee  came 
from  last  August,  and  why  there  have 
been  so  many  positions  on  this  Issue 
changed,  so  far  as  members  of  our  com- 
mittee are  concerned. 

But  let  me  say  to  you.  I  have  opposed 
this  type  of  legislation  from  the  very 
beginning,  as  a  matter  of  principle.  I 
wish  to  clarify  one  thing,  by  the  way. 
right  now  in  the  beginning,  because  I 
shall  not  refer  to  it  further,  and  I  am 
!^lad  and  I  am  happy  that  it  has  never 
been  discussed  at  any  time  in  my  pres- 
ence, throughout  those  years,  when  we 
were  considering  these  various  legisla- 
tive bills  for  the  purpose  of  creating  this 
sort  of  a  department  of  Cabinet  rank 
has  there  been  any  racial  issue  or  matter 


discussed  In  any  way.  Never  has  there 
been  any  personalities  discussed  as  to 
who  might,  or  who  might  not,  be 
appointed  Secretary,  if  the  new  Depart- 
ment was  created  as  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  Congress. 

I  listened  ^ith  a  great  deal  of  interest 
to  my  good  friend  from  Florida  [Mr. 
FAScrLLl,  one  of  the  most  able  Members 
of  this  House,  certainly  of  our  commit- 
tee, and  who  I  have  said,  publicly  stated 
many  times,  has  an  excellent  legal  mind, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  pleaders  at  the 
bar  I  know.  He  made  a  very  telling 
argument  in  support  of  this  plan  for 
some  50  minutes  today.  For  the  first  20 
minutes,  at  the  beginning  of  his  disserta- 
tion, in  explaining  this  particular  re- 
organization plan,  he  insisted  it  would 
not  do  anything,  did  not  mean  ansrthing, 
was  nothing  to  worry  about,  did  not  con- 
vey any  real  authority,  and  that  noth- 
ing would  happen  under  It.  Then  for 
the  last  20  minutes  of  his  dissertation  he 
told  us  how  badly  this  new  Department 
was  needed  in  the  cities,  and  what  great 
wonders  It  could  work  for  the  urban 
areas  of  this  Nation. 

So  I  think  his  arguments  are  both 
laughable  and  peculiar,  much  as  I  re- 
spect my  good  friend  from  Florida,  be- 
cause the  proposed  Department  cannot 
be  both. 

I  will  not  repeat  here  the  old  story 
of  the  three  blind  men  who  examined 
the  elephant,  but  you  know  what  I  mean. 

Seemingly,  this  bill,  this  plan,  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it,  is  all  things  to 
all  men,  according  to  what  they  want  it 
to  be.  Some  say  it  would  not  interfere 
in  city  affairs,  or  would  not  do  any  good, 
and  so  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  some  Members,  whom  I  suspect  are 
going  to  support  this  plan,  who  opposed 
this  resolution  of  disapproval  when  it 
came  before  our  committee  and  insisted 
it  should  be  the  responsibility  and  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  even 
remove  the  snow  from  the  sidewalks  and 
streets  of  our  cities — and  I  also  got  in 
that  same  snowstorm  on  the  night  before 
inauguration.  It  also  took  me  4  hours 
to  get  from  the  Capitol  down  to  a  hotel — 
but  some  people  really  think  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  do  something 
about  such  situations.  Then  we  had  wit- 
nesses liefore  the  committee  who  con- 
stantly talked  about  how  the  F^ederal 
Government  should  accept  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  cities,  and  of  the 
local  communities. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk 
here  about  urban  communities.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  of  you  have  read  the 
bill  we  had  before  us  in  the  committee, 
or  how  many  of  you  know  what  an  ur- 
ban community  is.  In  discussing  this 
legislation  they  talk  about  the  percent- 
age variance  in  population  of  urban 
communities;  it  is  all  according  to  what 
yardstick  you  use  in  your  definition  of 
an  urban  community,  but  under  the  bill 
an  urban  community  would  have  been 
any  commimity,  whether  incorporated 
or  unincorporated,  which  had  two  or 
more  houses  in  it — believe  that  or  not. 
Now.  to  me  that  is  both  laughable  and 
peculiar.  So  we  must  also  take  every- 
thing into  consideration. 


We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  the  Hoover  Commission  and 
what  the  Hoover  Commission  said  and 
did.  Some  of  the  older  Members  may 
possibly  recall  that  back  in  the  dark 
ages  I  was  the  legislative  father  of  the 
two  Hoover  Commissions,  that  I  origi- 
nated the  idea,  introduced  the  bills,  and 
put  them  through  Congress  to  create 
the  two  Commissions  and  spent  5  years 
as  a  member  thereof.  Of  course  we  had 
some  quotations  here  today  from  one 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission. Let  us  see  what  the  Hoover 
Commission  was  to  do:  It  was  to — 

promote  economy,  efficiency,  and  Improve 
service  In  the  transaction  of  the  public  busi- 
ness in  the  deptu'tments,  bxireaus,  agencies, 
boards,  oonunlsslons,  offlces.  Independent  cs- 
tablislunents,  and  instrumentalities  of  tbe 
executive  brajach  of  tbe  Gov^nment  by — 

<1)  recommending  metbods  and  proce- 
dures for  reducing  expenditures  to  the  lowest 
amount  consistent  with  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  eeeentlal  serTlces,  actlTitles,  and 
functions; 

(2)  eliminating  dti|Alcatlon  and  overlap- 
ping of  services,  actlvitlea,  and  functions; 

That  does  not  say  anything  about  in- 
creasing them, 

(3)  consolidating  services,  activities,  and 
functions  of  a  similar  nature; 

I  would  like  to  point  out  this  plan 
does  not  do  that.  It  Just  consolidates 
only  a  few  of  the  activities  relative 
to  housing,  many  of  which  are  entirely 
tonporary  in  nature,  unless  Congress 
extends  them  \mder  a  new  law. 

(4)  abolishing  services.  aetlTlties.  and 
functions  not  necessary  to  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  government; 

(5)  eliminating  nonessential  services, 
functions,  and  activities  which  are  competi- 
tive with  private  enterprise; 

Well,  if  this  plan  would  do  all  that, 
perhaps  we  could  all  be  for  it,  because 
there  are  a  lot  of  these  Federal  activities 
that  are  competitive  with  private 
enterprise. 

(6)  defining  responsibilities  of  officials; 

( 7 )  relocating  agencies  now  responsible  di- 
rectly to  the  President  in  departments  or 
other  agencies. 

Let  me  say  we  ought  to  look  at  facts. 
There  is  not  a  single  thing  that  could 
be  done  in  the  field  of  housing  under 
this  plan  that  is  now  before  us  that  can- 
not be  done  now  by  persons  and  agen- 
cies, appointed  and  staffed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — not  a  single 
thing.  This  plan  does  not  include  all 
the  Hoover  Commission  suggested.  It 
leaves  out  a  great  many  of  the  housing 
activities  in  right  field,  and  leaves  some 
in  left  field.  They  are  scattered  all  over 
the  Federal  lot. 

I  wish  to  talk  about  one  other  thing,  if 
I  may,  to  set  the  record  straight.  Mr. 
Yates,  and  he  is  my  very  good  friend, 
expressed  a  great  deal  of  concern  over 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  his  home  city 
of  Chicago  unless  we  enact,  or  approve, 
this  plan. 

It  is  a  great  city.  I  love  to  go  there. 
I  get  a  little  tired  sometimes  of  the 
snow  and  of  the  cold  winds  off  the  lake. 
But  I  also  love  the  cooling  winds  that 
come  off  the  lake  in  the  summertime. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BROWN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  i  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  state,  I  made  no  reference 
to  my  home  city  of  Chicago,  not  that 
I  should  not  have,  but  I  did  not  use  the 
word  "Chicago"  once. 

Mr.  BROWN  The  gentleman  may 
not,  but  knowing  he  is  from  Chicago  I 
am  absolutely  certain,  in  my  own  mind, 
the  gentleman  could  not  possibly  take 
the  floor  and  make  such  a  speech  if  he 
did  not  have  Chicago  in  mind. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  permit  the  gentle- 
man to  look  at  my  remarks  and  he  wUl 
not  find  the  name    ■Chicago"  there 

This  leKislation  is  for  the  benefit  of 
all  cities,  Chicago  included. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  am  certain  in  my  own 
mind,  and  I  believe  most  Members  of  the 
House  are,  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  YatksI.  who  represents  Chi- 
cago so  ably  in  this  body,  always  has 
Chicago  in  mind  in  whatever  he  may 
say.  or  in  whatever  he  may  do,  and  he 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  that. 

l.et  me  go  ahead  because  I  want  to 
help  curb  your  fears,  calm  you  down  a 
bit,  if  I  may.  You  do  not  have  to  worr\'. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  ( Mr 
Reuss  !  also  spoke  in  favor  of  this  plan, 
has  a  method  that  would  take  care  of 
all  of  your  problems,  Mr.  Yates,  without 
adopting  this  reorganization  plan. 

Back  last  July  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  made  two  speeches.  He  al- 
ways speaks  very  ably.  He  sugtjested  to 
the  House  his  plan  to  solve  the  problem 
of  Washington,  by  holding  down  the 
population  growth  of  the  metropolitan 
area  close  to  3  million,  in  order  to  .save 
our  heritage  He  went  ahead  and  talked 
about  the  best  way  to  do  this  thing  ThL< 
IS  the  title  of  his  address,  •"Saving  the 
Nations  Capital  by  Orderly  Relocation  ' 

So  I  Just  want  to  remind  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  Mr  l  Yates!  becau.«e 
he  is  not  too  far  away  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  i  Mr.  Rettss  ' .  eeo- 
graphically  speaking.  If  he  does  not 
watch  himself  Mr  Reuss  may  relocate 
Chicago  out  in  the  middle  of  .some 
de.sert.  perhaps  some  place  m  Nevada 
for  instance  then  Mr.  Yates  will  hav.' 
nothing  to  worry  about  and  we  \m11  not 
need  this  reorganization  plan. 

As  I  said  m  the  beginning  :n  the  de- 
bate on  t^us  issue  the  discu.ssion  of  thi> 
problem  while  it  is  a  serious  matter 
for  It  would  create  another  sprawling 
bureaucracy  m  order  to  satisfv  the  de- 
sires of  those  who  testified  before  the 
committee  it  may  not  amount  txj  any- 
thing one  way  or  the  other  It  cannDt 
be  halfway  in  between  nothinr  and 
everything  So.  that  is  a  little  funny 
It  IS  a  little  laughable  and  peculiar.  '.*,  hen 
you  stop  to  consider  it. 

We  had  other  witnesses  before  u.s.  and 
I  want  to  quote  now  a  great  Governoi  of 
a  ureat  State  Because  of  my  respect  for 
the  delegation  from  that  State  I  will  not 
mention  it.s  name  but  the  Governor  said 
he  was  for  this  plan  of  creatine;  tins  new 
Department  with  Cabinet  rank,  the  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs,  so  its  Secre- 
tary could  bring  pressure — and  he  u.sed 
the  word  pressure"  if  you  check  the 
record,  unless  he  deleted  it — and  we  have 
to  watch  for  that,  you   know — pre.ssure 


on  the  legislature,  to  do  what  he  thinks 
his  State  legislature  ought  to  do,  in  con- 
nection with  reapportioning  the  seats 
in  the  legislature  itself,  a  power  which, 
of  course,  belongs  to  the  States  them- 
.selves.  and,  under  our  Constitution,  not 
to   the   Federal   Government 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  Mr  Byrnes!  may  ex- 
tend his  remark.s  at  tins  point  m  the 
Record 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  fiuin 
Michigan? 

Thera  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  tho.se  wiio 
favor  this  reorganization  plan  would 
quarrel  w  ith  the  statement  that  Us  major 
purpose  is  to  provide  the  means  for  en- 
larging the  Federal  Goverrunent  .s  role 
m  dealing  with  the  problems  of  our  urban 
at  ea.s 

Indeed,  the  gist  of  all  the  arguments 
we  hear  in  favor  of  creatmg  the  new 
department  is  that  more  Federal  action 
IS  nece.ssary  to  .solve  the  problems  of  our 
cities  That,  certainly,  was  the  burden 
of  the  President  s  me.ssage  on  this  plan 

The  question  facing  us  today,  there- 
fore, is  not  whether  our  cities  have  prob- 
lems, for  they  have,  and  it  is  not  whether 
action  IS  nece.ssary  to  solve  those  prob- 
lems, for  It  IS.  The  issue  involved  here 
IS  whether  a  greater  Federal  role  us 
necessary  and  whether  it  will  help  or 
hinder  in  the  solution  of  urban  problems 

Will  a  new  Federal  department  solve 
the.se  problems^  Thos*  who  i-onlend 
that  It  will  should  tell  u.s  what  wi.sdom 
resides  m  Washington  which  does  not 
reside  m  our  great  urban  centers  They 
should  inform  us  how  urban  problems 
which  are  as  diverse  as  American  cities 
them.selves,  are  more  amenable  to  .solu- 
tions dreamed  up  in  Washington  than 
they  are  to  .solutions  which  are  devised 
by  thase  who  live  on  the  scene 

Is  PVderal  money  necessary  to  solve 
our  urban  problem''  Tho«e  who  .say  it 
IS  should  tell  us  where  the  wealth  of  tlus 
Nation  resides  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  revealing  words  m  the  President  s 
message  on  this  plan  which  told  us 

I.M  l-)=i'(  •,.i,xp(»yer<«  in  th*  in  1  irgfnt  mrrr"- 
P'.:*  ».".  are.ia  paid  over  til  hi  .luii  in  taXM 
•r  t.i  percent,  of  the  to'..;  ,iri.  .unt  of  Indi- 
vulu.il  :nci)me  tax 

Certainly,  this  statistic  .ndicates  the 
heavy  concentration  of  wealtli  and  in- 
come in  our  cities  Certainly  it  would 
be  a  izreat  paradox  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  relies  so  heavily  u:x)n  the 
wealth  of  our  cities  for  revenue,  to  main- 
tain that  these  areas  cannot  sohe  t^lelr 
problems  without  Federal  money 

I  contend  Mr  Chairman  that  ru-ither 
a  new  Federal  cleparrment,  nor  more 
Federal  fund.s  are  needed  to  solve  our 
Miban  problems  I  contend  that  the 
Drains  and  energy  to  ."^olve  those  problems 
resides  in  our  cities — if  thev  are  only  put 
to  u.se-  and  I  contend  that  the  financial 
re.sources  to  solve  those  problems  resides 
in  our  cities,  for  if  it  does  not.  then 
tiiose  resources  just  do  nui  exist 

The  hope  of  American  cities  lies  with- 
in their  own  boundaries  It  does  not  he 
in  Washington.     It  does  not  lie  m  .som«' 


fancy  Washington  department.  It  lies 
m  local  ofDcials,  local  laws,  local  initia- 
tive, local  brains,  and  local  funds.  But. 
for  just  as  long  as  these  local  instru- 
mentalities ar  •  deluded  into  thinking 
that  the  .solution  lies  in  Washington,  for 
just  so  long  will  the  local  problems 
mount  and  multiply  It  is  a  tragic  thing, 
in  my  opinion,  that  this  administration 
has  deliberately  fostered  the  belief  that 
tile  salvation  of  our  cities  lies  in  the 
passage  of  a  Federal  law  and  the  grant 
of    Federal   money 

Moreover,  I  would  ask  you  to  think 
about  the  nature  of  our  urban  problems 
and  whether  a  centralized  approach  is 
best  fitted  to  deal  with  them.  Those 
problem.s  are  as  numerous  and  as  dif- 
feient  as  the  number  of  municipalities  in 
the  Nation.  They  are  spread  across  the 
land  To  .solve  them  from  a  central 
bureau,  attempting  to  impose  central- 
ized conditions  and  centralized  uniform- 
ity upon  them,  is  the  height  of  admin- 
istrativt'  folly  The.se  are  problems 
which  call  for  decentralization;  they  call 
for  unique  Uxral  .solutions,  and.  if  you 
have  any  doubts.  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  delays,  difficulties,  disruptions, 
and  discouragements  in  the  centrally  di- 
rected urban  renewal  program — a  typi- 
cal example  of  an  attempt  to  solve  lo- 
cal problems  from  a  Washington  bureau 

Even,  however,  were  central  direction 
the  be.st  way  to  solve  these  problems,  I 
a.sk  you  to  consider  carefully  the  scope 
of  the  Federal  pro(.'ram  which  would  .je 
required  to  deal  with  them  The  bu- 
reaucracy which  would  pile  up  in  Wash- 
iiu-ton  if  every  local  decision  must  b«' 
ratified  here  staggers  the  Imagination 
No  sinele  bureau  can  efficiently  handle 
the  problems  of  thousands  of  diverse  lo- 
calities No  single  government  can  do 
.so  If  it  tries,  it  only  di.sslpates  its  ener- 
t;ies  and  I  need  rot  tell  you  that  there 
was  never  a  time  when  the  concerted 
energy  of  the  National  Government 
could  be  more  wisely  u.sed  than  in  the 
solution  of  problems  which  only  the  Na- 
tional Government  can  handle 

We  have  only  one  President  We  have 
only  one  Congress  Their  time  and  ca- 
pacity are  limited,  as  are  those  of  all 
fuiman  tx-mgs  Yet  if  Washington  is  \o 
be  called  upon  to  give  detailed  consid- 
eratt<ni  to  problems  which  can  be 
handled  more  efficiently  locally,  then 
this  National  Government  is  going  to 
be  less  effective  m  dealiiu;  with  those 
broad  world  and  national  problem^ 
which  It  alone  can  handle,  and  I  r<  ft  i 
to  Us  respon.sibility  to  provide  for  oui 
national  defen.se  and  security  in  a  worh! 
divided  into  two  arme<l  camps,  to  it.>« 
efforts  to  avoid  a  war  which  will  turn  oui 
cities  and  villages  into  ashes,  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  ai'i  icultuie.  trans|xjrta- 
lion.  communications,  and  iiidustry,  t<"i 
those  broad  steps  for  the  development 
and  conservation  of  our  national  re- 
sources and  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
environment  m  which  our  ecor.omy  can 
strengthen  and  tirow 

When  the  day  arrives  when  the  Fed- 
I  la!  Government  will  enter  into  every 
liK'al  deci.sion,  when  it  determines  when 
and  how  our  cities  will  take  care  of  their 
own  sewai'e  and  when  and  how  they 
will  pave  ihtir  own  streets  or  tear  down 
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their  own  slums,  we  will  not  only  have 
ruined  local  government  as  we  know  it, 
but  we  will  have  made  It  impossible, 
through  the  sheer  demand  upon  Its  time 
and  energy,  for  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  deal  with  those  problems  which 
mean  life  or  death  to  us  as  a  nation. 

This  plan,  with  Its  announced  purpose 
of  enlarging  the  Federal  role  in  local 
problems,  is  a  giant  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  urge  adoption  of  the  resolution 
rejecting  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  con- 
clude debate.  I  yield  the  balance  of  the 
time  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  HolifieldI. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELX).  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
concluding  debate  on  the  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs.  I 
would  like  to  pick  up  some  of  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  during  the 
afternoon  and  comment  up>on  them. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  MeaderI,  who  has  served 
with  me  many  years  on  the  committee, 
said  that  urban  affairs  are  not  a  Federal 
responsibility,  and  he  Inferred  that  they 
are  local  only.  Of  course,  from  a  legal 
standpoint,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
local  counties,  cities,  and  even  the  States 
have  responsibilities  that  difler  from 
those  of  the  Federal  Government.  How- 
ever, over  the  years  we  who  have  served 
here  in  the  Congress  know  that  the  cities 
and  the  counties  and  the  States  have 
come  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
assistance  in  solving  their  problems. 
Whether  this  is  right  or  whether  It  is 
wrong  is  not  the  point  at  issue  this  after- 
noon. The  fact  is  that  they  do  come  to 
Washington.  Each  one  of  us  in  our  own 
district  offices  have  these  responsible 
officials  coming  and  asking  for  flood  con- 
trol, for  help  in  housing,  for  help  in  water 
pollution,  and  for  help  in  many  other 
fields  which  go  beyond  the  borders  of 
their  political  subdivisions.  Therefore, 
the  Federal  programs  have  developed  be- 
cause of  a  proven  need  for  help  on  the 
Federal  level. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  this 
afternoon  about  the  percentage  of  peo- 
ple who  live  in  urban  areas  and  those 
who  live  in  the  agricultural  areas.  Let 
me  go  back  to  1862  when  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Party,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  whose  birthday  we  all  cele- 
brated last  week,  recommended  that 
more  power  be  given  to  an  independent 
agency  that  was  then  known  as  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  1889  that 
Independent  agency  was  made  a  Cabinet 
Department.  Now.  the  argument  that 
the  people  in  the  urban  areas,  whatever 
that  percentage  be.  do  not  also  deserve 
a  spot  at  the  Cabinet  level  and  Cabinet 
distinction  at  the  governmental  table 
seems  like,  at  least  to  me,  it  rests  upon  a 
fallacy  as  to  numbers.  Now,  if  we  in 
1889  could  give  to  the  rural  population  of 
40  million  people  out  of  a  total  popula- 
tion of  60  million  a  Cabinet  Department, 
then  I  ask  you  why  should  we  not  give 
a  Cabinet  Department  to  the  people  who 
live  In  the  urban  areas:  30  percent 
of  the  people  are  now  in  the  rural 
areas  and  70  percent  are  In  the  urban 
areas  surrounding  the  cities.  The  posi- 
tion is  reversed  and  the  need  for  special 
attention  to  urban  problems  now  exists. 


So  I  say  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
citizens'  interest  and  citizens'  problems 
the  urban  aretis  today  almost  80  years 
later  deserve  the  same  kind  of  attention 
which  we  gave  to  that  two-thirds  of  the 
population  back  in  1889  when  we  made 
a  department  out  of  the  independent 
agency  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  somewhat 
amused  by  the  statement  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Meader]  that  in  10  years  we  may 
not  need  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
because  the  trend  may  be  reversed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  time  is 
late,  and  we  are  about  ready  to  vote,  and 
I  realize  that  the  Members  are  tired,  but 
I  would  like  to  say  in  the  2  or  3  minutes 
left  me  that  Mr.  Meader 's  argimient  that 
the  problems  of  the  cities  and  urban 
areas  will  be  solved  in  the  next  10  years, 
or  may  be  solved,  is  completely  un- 
founded based  upon  the  history  of  the 
trends  of  our  jxjpulation.  All  predicted 
population  trends  indicate  that  more  and 
more  of  the  people  will  be  concentrated 
in  the  cities  and  less  and  less  in  the  rural 
areas.  More  and  more  problems  will 
stem  from  the  concentration  of  popula- 
tion in  the  urbsm  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  faced  with  a 
reorganization  plan  today  because  H.R. 
8429,  a  bill  that  was  reported  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Goverrunent  Op- 
erations, was  refused  clearance  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Lindsay  1  chided  us 
somewhat  because  with  10  members  on 
the  Rules  Committee  and  five  Repub- 
licans on  the  Rules  Committee  we  could 
not  get  this  bill  out  of  that  committee. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  60  percent  of  the  Democrats 
voted  to  get  the  rule  out  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  not  1  percent  of  the  Repub- 
licans voted  to  get  the  rule  out  of  the 
corrmiittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  that  the  fact  that  they  are  in 
the  minority  does  not  in  one  degree  de- 
crease their  responsibility  to  the  70  per- 
cent of  the  population  who  live  in  the 
cities  and  urban  areas  of  our  Nation.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  gentlemen,  if  they 
are  thinking  about  their  political  future, 
as  most  of  us  do  in  an  election  year,  let 
them  look  at  the  record  of  response  in 
the  urban  areas  of  this  country  in  the 
last  election  and  let  them  consider  well 
the  response  which  will  be  given  in  the 
coming  election,  because  it  is  in  the 
urban  areas  where  the  people  live,  and 
it  is  there  where  the  needs  of  people  will 
occur. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  The  gentleman 
referred  to  me.  Would  the  gentleman 
care  to  yield  ? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  California,  as  I 
stated  when  I  testified  before  the  gen- 
tleman's committee,  that  I  am  for  the 
reorganization  plan,  and  I  will  vote  for 
the  reorganization  plan.  But  under  most 
parliamentary  systems  that  I  know  of 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  majority, 
in  order  to  legislate,  and  we  gave  the 
majority  the  Rules  Committee. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
quest that  all  Members  be  permitted  to 
extend  their  remarks  during  the  general 
debate  prior  to  the  remarks  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio, [Mr.  Brown]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired and  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  favor  the  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  1  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  on  January  20,  1962. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  resolution  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  reso- 
lution be  not  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the   motion   offered   by   the   gentleman  ■ 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  should  like  the  Chair 
to  state  whether  my  understanding  of 
the  parliamentary  situation  is  correct, 
that  the  adoption  of  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  will  in  no 
way  affect  the  final  vote  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval shall  or  shall  not  be  adopted 
when  it  is  voted  on  in  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  will  be  a  vote 
on  the  resolution  in  the  House. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is,  the  resolution 
of  disapproval? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  O'Neill,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
House  Resolution  530,  he  reported  the 
resolution  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  not  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
r>ort  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Hovue  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  favor  the  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  1  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  on  January  30.  1962. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  In  view  of  the  form 
of  the  resolution  now  before  us,  if  one  is 
against  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  his 
vote  should  be  for  the  resolution,  is  that 
correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  the  situation  correctly  as  it  exists. 
Any  Member  opposed  to  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1,  on  the  question  will  vote 
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"aye."  and  those  in  favor  of  Rcorsamza- 
ticn  Plan  No    1  will  vote  'no." 

The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  drmand  the  yea.s  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  wa.s  taken;  and  therf^ 
yacre — yeas  264.  nays  150,  an.swered 
'•pre.senf  1.  not  votinej  20.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No    20; 
YE.^S     264 

Mi.n.iy 

NorbK+a 

NvKnard 

Osn.ers 

()->tt»rUin 

{' I'  III  i:: 

PeUy 
Ptursou 

PfOST 

Ptl<  her 

PlillOIl 

PvtT 

Piircell 

Quie 

R&los 

Ray 

Rcece 

Hvltel 

Hi^.ode-^   Ariz 

Biehlir.an 

Kiver-..  S  C 

Kobert.-   A'.n 

Rohfr'-,  Tex. 

Rob;son 

Rogers,  Pla. 

R  'gpr«.  Tpx 

RoudPhiish 

Rous-nelot 

RulhtTtord 

S:   deorge 

Say  lor 

Sch.ideberg 

Sc-hiieebell 
Sohw«>llcer 
Schwengel 

Scott 

t-'crar.ton 

Seel  y- Brown 

Selden 

Short 

Shriver 

Slbal 

Slke>> 

SllPf 

Slack 

Sin;Lh   Calif 

Smith.  M1S.S 

Smith,  Va. 

Spriiiger 

St.ifford 

Steed 

Stephen* 

T.ib«T 

T.iv:>jr 

Teaetup   T>  t 

Thompson.  La 

Thompson    Tf  ^ 

Thotn-on,  Wi-i 

Thnrn  berry 

Tollefsoti 

Trimble 

Tm-lc 

Udall    Morr.s  K 

U". 

V.t:.   P.'lt 

Vmaon 

Wa^minner 

Wtls 

W«-^tianc! 

Wh.^U-y 

Whar'on 

Whiteiier 

Whltten 

\V.(  kersham 

Wifinall 

WlllUms 

Wilha 

W:lson,  Calif. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Win.stead 

Wright 

YM\ing 

Younger 
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Abbltt 

Fraz,t.T 

Abernethy 

PreUnK-^uy^en 

Ad. air 

Fulton 

Aifxander 

Ci.krlind 

Alford 

Oary 

Alt^pf 

Oath'.igs 

Ai.dersea, 

Gavin 

Minn 

Ooodell 

Ander-son.  111. 

Oootiung 

Andrews 

C»rant 

AreiiJ.s 

Onffin 

A.^hbrook 

Oros.^ 

Aahmore 

frub^er 

AuchucloM 

Hagan,  Ga 

Avtry 

H  i.ey 

Ayre-i 

H.r.i 

Baker 

HAlle<  k 

Baring 

Hirdy 

Barry 

H.irr.a 

B.IS.S.  N  H 

H.irri-on.  V  i. 

Bates 

Harrison,  Wyo 

BaT'ln 

H.u-h.i 

Be<ker 

Hirvt-y,  Ind 

Berk  worth 

Harv.-v,  Mich. 

Bfprn.vnn 

Hpb.Tt 

Btlcher 

Hemphill 

Bell 

Henderson 

B   nnett.  Fla 

H«-r'.ong 

Berry 

Hiestand 

Bc-.ia 

Hoevf-n 

B!!trh 

Hoffrji.in.  11! 

Bolti  n 

H  oran 

bonner 

Honiiier 

Bow 

Hu.l 

Bovk'.n 

Ir-hord,  Mn. 

Bray 

J  irman 

Brt-.-aing 

Jeuiungs 

Broinwell 

jHnsen 

Brooks,  Tex 

Johansen 

Brown 

Johnson.  Md. 

BroyhiU 

Jonas 

Bruce 

Joiips   Ala. 

Burleson 

J  'ne.s.  Mo. 

Byrne.s.  Wis 

Judd 

Oannou 

K.i.s'.ennrieler 

Casey 

Kearns 

Cedtrtjerg 

Keith 

Chamberlain 

Kilburn 

Chenoweth 

Kllgore 

Chiperflpid 

K.i-.f    N  Y. 

Ch'iroh 

KaiK,  Utah 

Clanry 

Kltchln 

Collier 

Knox 

Colmer 

Korne<ay 

Cunte 

Kunkel 

Cook 

K?! 

Coolpy 

Laird 

Cortieit 

Land:  um 

Cramer 

Langt-n 

Cunn'ngh.im 

L.^tta 

o.rtm 

Lennon 

Curtis.  IAxha 

L  pncomb 

Curtl.s.  Mo 

MrCuUoch 

rJa<ue 

M-Donoukjh 

DhvIs. 

Mclntire 

Janie.s  C 

MiSween 

Diivls,  John  W 

M'  Vfv 

DhvI.s.  Tenn. 

MarOregor 

Dfrounian 

M.ilion 

Derwinskl 

M.irsh.ii! 

Devlne 

Martin.  Mass 

Dole 

Martin,  Nebr 

Domlnlck 

Ma«on 

Dooley 

MaLthf  ws 

Dorn 

M,.y 

Dowdy 

Meader 

Downing 

Mlrhpl 

Durno 

M.,1.T,  N  Y. 

Elliott 

MUlikpn 

Ells'vorth 

.Mills 

Everett 

Mmsn.iU 

Evlna 

M(  eilpr 

Pen ton 

M  xirehead. 

Flndley 

Ohio 

Fl.shi'r 

Morris 

Flvnt 

Morrison 

Ford 

Morse 

Forrester 

Mosher 

Fountain 

Mouitlrr 

AddonlzlO 

Gray 

O  Brie:;.  Ill 

Albert 

Clree.:.  OreK 

O  Hri  -n.  N  Y. 

A.>hlrv 

lif'fn,  I'a. 

(J  Ha.a,  I  1 

Halt-y 

c.iLmihs 

f)  H  i-a   M     h 

Baldwin 

HHK-n   Calif. 

()ls«-n 

Barrett 

Halr>ern 

U  Neill 

BUink 

H..n.s«-n 

p.Ti«,in« 

BuLir.d 

H^rd  ng 

PMlhin 

Bolhni? 

Hpu   '-V 

Pike 

Ur.i'lfu.as 

IV       .er 

POJWU 

Brewster 

H.     n.   .! 

P..ce 

Uu   kley 

H    11. ind 

P\irU.skl 

BurKp.  Kv 

Inoiive 

I^andiai 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Joclaon 

Keuss 

CahlU 

Johiuon.  Calif 

iihjdes.  Pi 

Corey 

Johnf>oii,  W'.s 

Rivers   Al.Tska 

Celler 

Kiimten 

R  xlino 

Chelt 

Kartli 

Ii«jge!4,  tk>lo 

Clark 

Kec 

Koonry 

Coad 

K-Ilv 

IM.^-cvclt 

Cohelin 

Kpoi:h 

H  ^s•Ptlkowskl 

Cortnan 

Kinu.  Calif 

Rc■u>^h 

I>addarlo 

Kirwiin 

R.an    M:.h 

Dan  els 

Klucynskl 

Hyxii.  N  Y 

'  la'A  ■'■in 

Kownl.<ski 

St   Germain 

Dt-laney 

Lunr 

Santangelo 

Dent 

I..ankfurd 

Saund 

Denton 

Iy«".tlnskl 

Shelley 

Dlcgs 

Llbonall 

.'^heppxrd 

Dln?ell 

LlDcLvay 

Ship.ey 

Douohue 

Ixisor 

6:*k 

Doyle 

Mf  Dowell 

Sniith.  IcA.i 

Dulskl 

MrPsll 

Soence 

Dwver 

M  icdonald 

St  igi^rrs 

Edmondson 

Mack 

.Stratlon 

Pal  Ion 

Madden 

Htubblefle'id 

Parbsteln 

.Ma  I!  I  lard 

Siimv.m 

Pascell 

Mathias 

1  homas 

Feighan 

Merrow 

Thomp»on.  N  J 

Fmnegan 

Miller.  Clem 

Toll 

Flno 

Miller. 

Tupper 

Flood 

George  P. 

Vanik 

FOKany 

Montoya 

Van  Z.mdt 

FTiedel 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Wailhauser 

GallftSher 

Moricnn 

Walter 

Garmatz 

Miss 

Watu 

Glalmo 

M  liter 

Yates 

Gilbert 

Murphy 

Znblockl 

Glenn 

Natcher 

Zelenko 

(".  'ti/alez 

••pdzl 

Ciranah.in 

Nix 

Addabbo 
Aufuso 
Bass,  Tenn 

Ber.np't.  M"'h 
HotfKs 
Brooinfl'ld 
B.irke,  M.i&< 


.ANSWERED    PRESENT'— 1 
A-^plnall 

NOT  VOTING      20 

Q  K'ln^kl 
P'.rn.p 
S^herer 
TeagTjc.  Calif 

U.linun 


Hays 

Hoffman.  M.i  h 
Il'iddlPS'oii 

.MrMIlIan 

M;i.'nus<in 


M  jnagan 

M'.>orp 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The    Clerk    ar.nounct-d    th*-    foUowinu 
pair.H- 

On  this  vote 

Mr  A-splnfill  fir  wl»h  Mr  Arif»i.so  ngalnB' 
Mr  Br'>omfleld  f-r  wl'h  Mr  H  .ys  agalns* 
Mr     Huddles'  )n    for     with    Mr     MonaRan 

a,;  Unst 

Mr       McMllIin      for       with      Mr       .Addabb.i 

aK  iln.st 

Mr     Bennett    of    Michigan    for     with    M: 

L'Um.in  against 

Mr     Boktkjs    for,   with    Mr     Burke    ol    Mass.i- 

chu.sett.s  against 

I'lUi!  further  notice: 

Mr.  Biuss  uf  Tennesspe  with  Mr   Scherer 
Mr.    Magauson    with    Mr.    Piriile 

Mr  G.M.I. AGHFR  chan-ed  hi.s  vote 
from  'yea"  to  ' nay  " 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  voted 
"yea."  I  have  a  Ir.e  pair  with  the  ren- 
tleman  from  New  York  !Mr  ANrrsol, 
If  he  were  present  he  would  have  voted 
"nay."  Therefore  I  withdraw  my  vote 
and  vote  "pre.st'nt  ' 

The  re.sult  of  the  vote  was  announctd 
as  above  recorded. 


f'URTHFT?    MF-.'=^Ar,!;    F-TIOM    TUK 
SENATE 

A  faiDii  :  mc:..  a^e  from  Uic  Senate  by 
:Jr  MrGut^n.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nual.cevi  that  the  S*  iiale  had  pas.sed 
\Mtlioul  ujnendnKut  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion or  Uie  IIoiLse  of  the  follo^Mii*;  title: 

H.  C«)n  Res  431  C<  ncurreut  retolutl'  n 
cxlendlJik{  the  Con^ru?  ulatloiis  and  warm 
g'.KXl  wlRhcs  of  thp  ron^;'es.=i  to  I.t  Cnl  John 
H.  tJlcnn    Jr.   US    Marine  Ci  Tp.s 


JDI.N'I   MEETING  IN  HONOR  OF 
IT    COI.  JOHN  H    GLENN 

Ml  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  C"n.si;,t  th.it  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  nn  Monday,  February 
2fi.  1962.  for  the  S')eaker  to  declare  a 
iec«s.«;  for  the  piirp<xse  of  recelvinK  in 
joint  meeting  Lt  Col  John  H.  Glenn. 
U  S.  Marine  Con'-^ 

The  ."^T'K.^'VKFTl  I,';  there  objection  to 
the  reque.«-t  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
lu'ma' 

There  u.is  no  ob'eotidn 


LPXilSl.ATlVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
HAI  ANCE  (  'F  THIS  WEEK  AND  FOR 
NEXT  WEEK 

M:  HALLECK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tiie  House 
for  1   minute 

The  SPEAK  KR  Is  there  objection 
to  the  nq'ie.st  of  the  f:entleman  from 
Indiana  ' 

There  wa,s   no  objection. 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  Inquire  of  the 
ma'onty  leader  as  to  the  protrram  for 
the  balan.  e  of  th.c  week  and.  if  he  can 
tell  ii.s  at  thi.s  time,  for  next  week. 

Mr  AI.HERT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
pint',eman   yuW 

Mr    HALLECK      I  yield 

Mr  AI.HEJ^T  Tomorrow,  Georpe 
Washuiiitons  birthday,  there  will  be  the 
readuiK  of  Georxe  Washington's  Fare- 
urii  A(Ui!ts.s  'I  here  will  be  no  leRL^- 
lative  bu-sine.^.s  for  the  balance  of  the 
we'k 

P'ur  the  next  week,  on  Monday,  there 
wiil  tx^  the  joint  meeting  to  receive  Lt 
Cdl    John  H    Glenn,  U  S.  Marine  Corp."^ 

Monday  is  District  Day  and  we  shall 
consider  H  R.  6747.  a  juvenile  court  bill 

Eor  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  H  R  8399.  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act. 

Thi.s  of  Course,  is  subject  to  the  usual 
re.servations  that  any  further  prog:rar7i 
will  be  aiuiounccd  later  and  that  con- 
ference reiKjrts  may  be  brought  up  nt 
any  time 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  FROM 
THURSDAY.  FEBRUARY  22.  TO 
MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  26 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  it  the 
purpose  of  the  gentleman  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  House  adjourn 
over  from  tomorrow  until  Monday? 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  Uie 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  make  a 
unaiumous-con.sent   request? 
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Mr   HALLECK.    Yes, 

Mr,  ALBEJRT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  tomorrow  It  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  what  hap- 
pened to  the  legislation  we  were  sup- 
ix)sed  to  have  for  tomorrow,  the  man- 
power training  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr,  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  were  supposed 
to  have  it  up  today.  We  shall  bring  it 
up  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  the  gentleman  the  other  day, 
when  inquiry  was  made  concerning  the 
legislative  program,  told  the  House  that 
this  bill  was  to  be  called  up  today,  and 
that  there  would  be  a  session  on  Thurs- 
day and  probably  on  Friday  of  this  week, 
I  wonder  what  happened. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  believe  I  said  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  have  a  legislative 
session  on  George  Washington's  Birth- 
day: but  the  legislative  situation  now  is 
such  that  we  feel  this  bill  may  better  be 
taken  up  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr  GROSS  That  means  that  the 
T.  L  T.  Club  will  be  in  operation  again 
this  weekend:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  no  official  or 
personal  knowledge  of  the  club  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  explain  it  to  the 
gentleman.  It  is  the  Thursday-to-Tues- 
day  Club,  the  T  &  T.  Club.  So  it  will  be 
in  operation  again  this  weekend? 

Mr.  ALBERT  As  I  have  said,  I  can- 
not answer  the  gentleman's  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma   [Mr.  AlbertI? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WELFARE  AND  PENSION  PLANS  DIS- 
CLOSURE ACT 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  'H.R.  8723)  to 
amend  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan 
Disclosure  Act  with  respect  to  the 
method  of  enforcement  and  to  provide 
certain  additional  sanctions,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
ixiints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Powell.  Roosevelt,  Dent.  Smpph  of 
Iowa.  Kearns.  Hiestand.  and  Goodell. 


REINTRODUCTION       OP       QUALITY 
STABILIZATION    BILL    TODAY 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  the  House  Members 
that  it  Is  with  satisfaction  I  announce 
that  several  distinguished  colleagues  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  are  today 
sponsoring  and  introducing  the  quality 
stabilization  bill. 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  as  rein- 
troduced by  me  today  is  the  same  meas- 
ure, except  for  minor  clarifications  in 
language,  as  H.R.  116 — the  Madden  bill — 
introduced  by  me  at  the  beginning  of 
this  session.  In  my  20  years  in  Con- 
gress, I  have  never  seen  developed  such 
a  determined  ground  swell  of  support. 
Daily  I  receive  picas  from  every  segment 
of  the  distributive  economy,  from  every 
section  of  the  country,  urging  quick  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  Fifty  national 
trade  associations  have  endorsed  this 
measure  and  all  agree  this  is  must  legis- 
lation. This  legislation  is  Important  to 
all  the  small  businessman,  to  labor,  to 
the  manufacturer,  the  consumer,  and  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  general  economy 
of  our  Nation. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  manu- 
facturers and  retailers,  both  large  and 
small,  have  become  alarmed  over  the 
avalanche  of  business  failures  through- 
out the  Nation,  The  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bill  proposes  remedies  that  will  halt 
this  assault  upon  our  wholesale  and  re- 
tail distribution  channels. 

The  American  system  of  product  dis- 
tribution is  in  the  process  of  being  dis- 
integrated. The  most  efficient  distribu- 
tion system  in  the  world  is  being  steadily 
undermined.  The  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  has  reported  that  small 
business  failures — bankruptcies — busi- 
nessmen giving  up  the  struggle  for  sur- 
vival— climbed  in  1961  to  the  highest 
point  since  1933. 

There  are  about  2  million  retailers  in 
America.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  them 
OF>erate  in  only  one  location  from  one 
store.  Seventy  percent  individually  own 
their  own  businesses.  These  are  not 
huge  outfits— over  75  percent  have  an- 
nual sales  under  $100,000. 

There  are  165,000  merchant  whole- 
salers in  the  United  States.  Ninety-one 
percent  of  them  are  active  owners  of  un- 
incorporated businesses.  Seventy -one 
percent  operate  from  only  one  building. 
These  are  not  huge  outfits  either — 77 
percent  have  annual  sales  under  $1 
million. 

Out  of  these  people — individual  own- 
ers of  one  unit  businesses — 139,000  de- 
cided in  1959.  according  to  statistics 
from  the  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, that  doing  business  in  today's  jungle 
was  just  not  worth  the  kicking  around 
they  were  getting.  It  is  getting  worse 
every  day.  The  Chicago  Tribune  on 
February  13  reports  that  400,000  small 
business  firms  failed  last  year. 

This  high  rate  of  business  failures,  as 
a  matter  of  statistics,  is  attributed  to  a 
number  of  factors. 

But  statistics  do  not  tell  the  human 
side  of  the  story,  such  as  giving  up  the 


plans  of  years,  forfeiting  the  hope  of 
having  a  business  for  a  son  to  step  In  and 
take  over,  and  so  forth.  A  good  part  of 
this  frightening  rate  of  failure  is  due  to 
predatory,  unfair,  destructive  competi- 
tion. 

Forty-one  years  ago  Lenin  stated  that 
the  United  States  would  crumble  to  com- 
munism from  within.  He  further  stated 
that  the  millions  of  American  small 
businessmen  were  the  great  barrier. 
Small  business  with  rights  to  fair  play, 
Lenin  saw  as  the  strength  of  America. 
Khrushchev,  noting  the  increase  in  small 
business  failures  in  this  country,  is  joy- 
ously quoting  his  predecessor.  There  is 
no  need  for  him  to  lie.  Unless  the  rights 
to  fairplay  are  restored  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  quality  stabilization  bill, 
Khrushchev's  prediction  may  come  true. 

Unrestrained  price  slashing  is  rapidly 
disabling  labor,  industry,  resellers  and 
the  public.  Our  entire  economy  will  con- 
tinue to  deteriorate  at  a  time  when  lead- 
ing economists  and  statesmen  agree  we 
need,  instead,  economic  growth  to 
strengthen  our  Nation  for  survival. 

Enactment  of  this  quality  stabilization 
legislation  will  contribute  more  toward 
restoring  employment  than  any  other 
legislation  that  can  be  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. When  a  manufacturer  is  forced 
to  make  15  men  do  the  work  of  20,  and 
is  forced  to  employ  cheaper  and  less- 
skilled  labor  as  well  as  inferior  mate- 
rials, both  American  labor  and  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  are  injured  where  it  hurts 
the  most.  Hundreds  of  smaller  manu- 
facturers of  trademarked  products  have 
been  forced  to  close  their  factories  or 
downgrade  the  quality  of  their  products 
to  suit  loss-leader  operators  as  a  means 
of  staying  in  business. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  legisla- 
tion that  will  protect  brand  name  rights 
or  trademark  rights  from  the  standpoint 
not  only  of  the  small  merchant,  but  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer 
and  employment. 

I  am  not  urunindful  of  the  situation 
that  results  when  a  large  discounter  can 
take  advantage  of  a  product  by  running 
a  loss-leader  ad. 

For  every  dollar  spent  by  the  misguided 
customer  that  is  brought  in  on  account 
of  this  ad,  sacrificing  a  brand  name  or 
a  trademark  of  some  producer,  that  cus- 
tomer spends  about  $9  for  other  and 
generally  inferior  products  at  the  regu- 
lar or  higher  price.  Now,  what  happens? 
It  does  not  take  long  imtil  that  product 
loses  customers.  They  will  go  into  an- 
other store  a  month  or  two  later  and 
say,  "I  bought  this  product  at  such  and 
such  a  store  for  such  and  such  a  price." 
I  think  it  is  operations  of  this  kind  that 
the  quality  stabilization  bill  is  trying  to 
outlaw,  to  protect  the  customer,  the 
producer  and  the  small  retail  man. 

We  need  some  protection  for  the  small 
retailer,  the  consiuner,  labor,  and  for  the 
man  who  invents  and  produces  a  new 
product  and  maybe  spends  years  and 
money  to  advertise  its  brand  name  or  a 
trademark. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked — 
"Will  the  quality  stabilization  bill  put 
the  discoiuiter  out  of  business?"    I  see 
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no  reason  why  it  should.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  will  be  many  brands  by 
reputable  manufacturers  which  will  not 
be  stabilized  even  though  some  of  their 
brands  are  stabilized.  The  quality  su- 
bilization  bill  will  affect  discount  mer- 
chants only  as  to  the  products  the 
manufacturers  place  under  quality  stabi- 
hzation.  On  those  products  the  manu- 
factuitr  will  have  the  legal  and  equitable 
n«ht  to  protect  his  property.  The  legis- 
lation IS  optional  for  the  manufacturer, 
retailer,  and  con.sumer. 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  recog- 
nizes that  there  is  a  phxe  in  the  market 
for  merohdndise  built  to  suit  a  tempo- 
rary need,  or  a  limited  budiret.  The 
foUowinii  story  illustrates  that  market: 

A  mother  was  visiting  s'ores  with  her 
son  and  h:s  bride  -A-hom  she  didn't  q'lite 
like — helping  them  .select  furniture  and  ap- 
pliances for  their  new  hnme.  A  neighbor 
wumiin,  who  noticed  the  deliveries,  dropped 
la  one  evening  to  nose  around  a  bf  Spot- 
ting a  brand  of  mattresa  she  knew  she 
exclaimed  to  the  mother:  'Why  on  earth 
Jennie,  did  you  buy  svKh  a  mattress^  I 
know  the  brand  iind  It  won't  last  '  The 
mother  whispered  quietly  to  the  ne:ghb<  r 
"Neither  will    '.l.e   ni.irrlage  " 

There  are  two  ideolocies  among  manu- 
facturers of  branded  proQUCts.  So,  to 
provide  comprehensive  competition  in 
values  according  to  price,  we  must  let 
each  bracket  compete  fairly  with  the 
other  That  means  we  must  empower 
the  maker  of  quality  products  to  prevent 
unfair  use  of  his  reputation  by  others 
who  would  u.se  his  good  name  to  help 
destroy  him. 

Enactment  of  the  quality  stabilization 
bill  in  this  session  of  Congress  will  help 
greatly  m  the  restoration  of  quality 
manufacturing  and  quality  distribu- 
tion— while  providing  the  consumer  at 
the  same  time  much  needed  protection 
and  relief  against  shady  and  deceptive 
practices  in  the  marketplace. 


COLONEL  GLENNS  ORBITAL 
FTIGHT 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  \va.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's triumph  of  American  space  te(  h- 
nology  was  heartening  to  the  entire  free 
world.  It  proves  Americas  abilities  in 
moving  with  speed  in  programs  to  bene- 
fit science  and  our  security  It  al.<;o 
indicates  tremendous  acceleration  which 
has  taken  place  in  our  space  program. 
The  expenditures  which  have  been  made 
in  this  field  are  being  made  manifest 
in  achievement.  As  the  NASA  spokr-.s- 
man  said,  we  have  reached  the  end  of 
the  beginning. 

At  this  point  in  our  technology,  we 
find  our  space  program  calling  for  six 
additional  one-man  launchings  and  a 
two-man  launch  within  the  next  18 
months.  The  projection  beyond  that 
point  certainly  will  be  even  more  ambi- 
tious and  the  requirements  in  terms  of 
astronauts  will  be  even  greater. 


Yet.  a:>  we  stand  at  this  point  m  our 
space  program,  America  has  a  total  of 
seven  astronauts  trained  or  in  training. 
The  accompli.shmenls  of  these  men  ate 
a  tribute  to  them  p^-rsoually  and  to  thn;- 
superb  training.  But  I  believe  we  mvisi 
be'4in  an  accelerated  training  program 
to  supply  the  needs  of  our  program  We 
have  committed  this  Nation  to  ;i  $10 
billion  program  to  reach  the  moon  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  decade  and  certainly 
additional  manned  space  flight  p:uject.s 
in  this  period  will  ictiuire  other  substan- 
tial expenditures  We  must  not  neulect 
the  mcist  important  part  of  these  mcch- 
ani.sm.:)  which  \\.!1  Ry  out  into  space — 
the  human  component  Yesterday's 
flight  by  Colonel  Glenn  demon.strated 
the  difference  between  manned  and  un- 
manned vehicle.s.  and  the  yreat  value  in 
liaving  luiman  control 

Our  pro.-iram  is  ambitious  and  our 
training  p;o-iram  for  new  men  In  the 
space  field  niiist  be  equaKy  ambit. ous. 

I  wrote  yesterday  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  Mr.  Webb,  and 
asked  that  he  proceed  to  >tudy  the  nrrds 
of  our  program  in  terms  of  human  re- 
."^ources,  both  quantitatively  and  quaU- 
talively  and  urged  him  to  include  a  pro- 
gram cf  space  training  and  conditioning 
in  the  coming  fiscal  piogr'am  I  a.'^k  that 
the  text  of  my  letter  be  in.serted  at  thi ; 
point. 

M.-    J.\.vi>s  K    V.LiiU 

Adyninistrator.     Sational     Ai^onautu         n'l.'. 
Spncf  Acimmt^tratton.   Washington     DC 

Dfar  Mr  Webb-  CongTHtulatlona  to  you 
and  yovir  entire  agency  for  the  splendid  job 
which  culminated  today  In  the  successful 
orbUal  flight  of  It    C<1    John  Ciienn.  Jr 

Tlie  successful  flight  reemi)hasl2es  the  a.  - 
celtT.iti'in  whicli  we  h.ive  acl-.ie\cd  in  (<ar 
-■spice  prr.gram  I  knrw  th.it  we  hive  a'.x 
.'.ddltional  I.uirv^hlr'.gs  In  Project  Merciiry 
scheduled  In  the  next  15  months  and  pos- 
sibly an  inltliil  l.ivinchlng  of  Project  Ciemlnl 
.\.s  these  pr  ijfi  ts  continue  to  pro«re«i.s  in  an 
ever-acceler.ittd  schedule,  the  need  f  jr  addi- 
tional its".7-'nauis  will  bec(.;me  acute. 

Certainly.  :.ne  '  f  our  most  v.iluable  a.v.e's 
within  the  next  yf.irs  In  spare  will  be  com- 
petent and  adeqtiH'e'.y  trained  per«!<  tmel  to 
carry  out  the  vi^  tous  progrrtni  of  m.inned 
space  exploration  Yet  our  program  of  train- 
ing   ha-s    been    confined    to   Project    Mercury 

I  request  that  y.  ii  make  a  dtiirniinati  ii 
at  a  very  early  date  <.f  t.he  nun.ber  /f  trali.fd 
.i5tronaut.s  th.it  will  be  required  over  the 
next  5  to  10  yenrs  and  a  pr^Jrrtl'>n  r.f  sperlftc 
tvpe  of  sclentilic  training  ^Mch  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  mls«ions  that  are  pr  framed 
I  urge  that  you  liu  lude  in  yi  ur  pri  trramliikt 
for  the  coming  tl.-cal  yciir  the  begiiuilngs  of 
a  training  program  which  will  guar.mtee  our 
Nation  an  adequate  supply  and  reserve  of 
pcrronnel  trained  and  conditioned  for  space 
flight 

.^s  each  of  the  astronauts  steps  Into  the 
world  8f>)tnght  In  missions  like  folonel 
Cllenn  ■?,  it  bec'>mes  more  and  more  ob\l(jus 
that  Wf  have  selected  fiue  n;en  pnd  tr.iined 
them  superbly  It  is  important  that  thus 
great  human  res<  urce  be  expanded  to  give 
our  N:\tion  a  team  of  space  pilots  adequate 
for  our   ambit. ijus  program. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on  thl.s 
niitter  soon 

With  every  go<jd   Ai.-h,  I  am 
.Siiicerely  y'  ijrv, 

J    Euward   Roush, 
.'►.'»■  "ibcr  of  CoTiprpt.v, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  importance  of   the  himian   element 


;n  this  space  program  of  ours.  We  must 
begin  to  train  new  men  to  deepen  our 
reserve  of  spacemen  lest  we  find  our- 
selves with  the  vehicles  and  the  missions 
for  grt>at  strides  in  rcxketry  and  fail  to 
have  the  men  to  man  them.  The  men 
we  have  trained  are  proving  their  great- 
ni  V  w.'  must  act  now  to  provide  them 
Willi  sullieient  human  support  to  cany 
out  our  ambitious  space  program  efltc- 
tively  and  tllit  leiitlv 


STATFMKNT  OI'  CONGRE-^^SMAN 
CAIiL  U  PERKINS  IN  THE  HOU.'^K 
OF  REI'RI-:SENTATIVES  ON  AN 
APf'AI.ACHIAN  HIGHLANDS  PRO- 
(iRAM 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  S:  e.iki  r  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  5)o!nt  m  the  Record. 

Tiie  SPEAKER  Is  th(  re  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky'' 

There  v\a.s  no  objection. 

Mr  PEIiKIN.^.  Mr  .'^j)eaker.  I  have. 
for  several  jears,  been  studying  the  land 
and  water  probit  ms  i:i  the  district  that  I 
am  pnvile-'ed  to  repres«r-,t  I  have  been 
-•earching  for  a  means  by  -Ahich  land  use 
and  resource  pro^rrams  might  b*^  de- 
veloped to  better  f^t  the  critical  niul 
somewhat  unusual  problems  that  exist 
tli.'re. 

Tliere  is  a  much  lar;,'er  area  which  has 
certain  significant  physical  and  economic 
char.xctetistics  in  common  with  those  in 
my  district  that  afTr.:t  Laid  u.sc  and  eco- 
nomic dfvelnpment.  This  va.st  region 
of  bn  athtaking  beauty  might  bo  ap- 
pro[)riately  termed  the  "Appalachian 
liighlands"  and  extend'-  from  New  York 
to  Alab'ima.  It  comprises  all  or  c>art.s 
of   12  States  and  ab<rjt  347  counties, 

Tho  unusual  conditions  keep  much 
of  the  technical  and  cnst -sharing  pro- 
visions of  our  national  soil  and  water 
conservation  programs  from  applym- 
fully  m  the  aio.i  Vdv  that  rea.son,  many 
of  the  farmers  and  other  landowners 
of  the  reiion  have  been  deprived  of  the 
kind  and  amount  of  holp  they  nred  in 
attacking  their  land  and  water  prob- 
lem.s  and  m  achieving  a  bettor  economic 
st.itus. 

Although  this  region  has  a  wide  di- 
versity of  soil,  climatic,  and  farming 
conditions,  it  Is  generally  characterized 
by  .small  farms  In  narrow  valleys  with 
steep  slopes  and — except  in  the  bottom- 
lands—shallow soils.  The  terrain  in 
areas  is  unsuitcd  to  mechanized  farm- 
ing and  small  opei  ators  cannot  meet  to- 
day's economic  competition  nor  afford  to 
make  the  needed  changes  in  land  u.se. 
Present  programs  of  cost  sharing  on  an 
annual  basi.s  do  not  enable  landowners 
to  make  the  long-term  adjustments  -e- 
quired 

This  region  has  abundant  precipita- 
tion and  a  generally  plentiful  surface 
water  supply,  but  often  sufTers  from 
poor  seasonal  distribution  of  rainfall. 
Underground  water  re.sources  arc  lim- 
ited m  .some  places. 

The  .soil  structure  ls  generally  un- 
stable. Runoff  LS  high  and  much  of  the 
original  .soil  has  been  removed  by  ero- 
sion which  IS  .s<-vere  throughout  much  of 
the    region.     DepasiLs  of  .sterile   eroded 
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material  on  fertile  bottomlands  sure 
common.  Sedimentation  of  streams 
and  reservoirs  has  been  accelerated  by 
strip  mining.  Native  soil  fertility  Ls 
usually  low  and  many  of  the  surface 
soils  and  subsoils  arc  highly  acid. 

Nearly  60  percent  of  the  land  in  the 
region  is  unsuited  to  permanent  cultiva- 
tion. Much  land  formerly  cultivated 
has  been  abandoned  as  cropland  and  it 
has  been  estimated  in  county-by-county 
surveys  that  there  will  be  a  further  sig- 
nificant decrease  of  cropland  in  the  next 
15  years.  Some  60  percent  of  existing 
cropland  needs  conservation  treatment. 
More  of  this  land  needs  to  be  shifted  to 
improved  pastures,  woodland  and  other 
.suitable  uses  Some  70  percent  of  exist- 
ing pasture  land  needs  improvement. 

This  region  has  witnessed  the  auto- 
mation of  prod'uction  of  mineral  re- 
sources, such  as  coal  and  oil,  and  a  trend 
of  outward  migration  of  people  since 
World  War  I.  With  notable  exceptions 
such  as  the  great  valley  of  Virginia  and 
Tennessee,  much  of  the  region  is  cur- 
rently less  productive  per  acre  and  per 
capita  than  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Because  of  these  .severe  soil  and  water 
con.servation  problems,  and  the  some- 
what unfavorable  terrain  and  .soil  struc- 
ture which  argravatcs  them,  together 
with  the  decline  of  other  resources,  this 
is  a  region  that  clearly  needs  a  special 
resource  program,  based  on  the  funda- 
mental concept  of  integrated  planning 
for  the  best  po.ssible  u.sc  of  all  existing 
land,  water,  and  human  resources.  Yet 
this  Is  an  area  of  unparalleled  beauty 
and  challenging  recreational  and  natural 
resource  development  potential. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
authorize  a  special -purpose  regional 
land  ase  and  conservation  program,  tai- 
lored to  the  particular  and  critical  land 
and  water  needs  of  the  people  In  this 
region,  and  directed  toward  a  goal  of 
resource  development  and  economic 
betterment. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  there  is  a 
highly  successful  precedent  for  the  type 
of  approacli  I  am  proposing.  Such  a 
special-puiT)ose  conservation  program 
has  been  operating  since  1956  in  the 
Great  Plains,  an  area  covering  parts  of 
10  States  extending  from  Montana  to 
Texas.  Tlie  Great  Plains  is  likewise 
characterized  by  critical  climatic  and 
land  use  problems  unique  to  that  area. 
This  popular  program  has  not  required 
the  establishment  of  any  new  agency  of 
Government,  but  rather  has  served  to 
bring  into  sharp  focus  for  the  particular 
needs  of  the  region  all  the  forms  of  as- 
sistance that  are  required  to  achieve 
more  efQcient  and  safe  use  of  land  and 
to  stabilize  agriculture  and  improve  eco- 
nomic conditions  throughout  the  area. 
This  program  was  authorized  by  Public 
Law  1021,  enacted  by  the  84th  Congress. 

Similarly,  my  proposed  program  for 
Uic  Appalachian  Highlands  would  cre- 
ate no  new  agency  of  Government,  but 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture upon  request  from  appropriate 
local  authorities  to  designate  coimties 
within  the  Appalachian  Highlands  in 
which  the  Department  would  provide  as- 
sistance of  the  following  types  to  local 
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organizations  and  individual  landowners 
and  operators: 

First.  Technical  assistance  to  farmers 
and  other  landowners  and  occupiers  to 
develop  a  long-range  plan  for  land  and 
water  use,  resource  conservation,  and  de- 
velopment. 

Second.  Cost  sharing,  related  to  that 
plan,  on  a  guaranteed  basis  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  time  required  to  carry  out 
the  conservation  plan. 

Third.  Specially  adapted  credit  to  aid 
in  fai-m  reorganization,  application  of 
conservation  measures,  and  establish- 
ment of  desirable  alternative  land  uses. 

More  specifically,  the  program  would 
provide  Federal  assistance,  as  needed, 
for: 

First.  Cropland  improvement,  includ- 
ing erosion  control;  pasture  development, 
and  drainage. 

Second.  Development  of  fai-m  water 
.supplies. 

Third.  Private  woodland  improve- 
ments including  tree  planting,  removal 
of  noxious  and  undesirable  species,  and 
grazing  protection. 

FoiU'th.  Revegetation  of  strip  mine 
spoils  and  similar  sediment  source  areas. 

Fifth.  Development  of  private  recrea- 
tion facilities,  including  water  impound- 
ments, wildlife,  hunting,  fishing,  outdoor 
recreation,  boating,  and  so  forth. 

Sixth.  Streambank  improvement  for 
erosion  protection  and  fish  and  wildlife. 

Seventh.  Reorganization  and  enlarge- 
ment of  operating  units  for  livestock 
farming  and  woodland  enterprises. 

Eighth.  Further  development  of  spec- 
ialized crops  such  as  small  fruits,  berries, 
nuts,  apples,  and  so  forth. 

In  addition,  the  program  woiHd  serve 
to  expedite  the  application  in  the  region 
of  other  existing  programs,  such  as  the 
small  watershed  program,  the  rural  areas 
development  program,  rural  electrifica- 
tion, and  others,  which  would  serve  to 
build  the  resources  of  the  region  and 
provide  badly  needed  economic  expan- 
sion. 

To  insure  a  high  degree  of  local  initia- 
tive and  to  keep  such  a  program  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  local  people,  I  am 
proposing  that  assistance  under  this 
program  will  be  provided  only  after  duly 
constituted  local  organizations  or  sub- 
divisions of  State  government,  such  as 
soil  conservation  districts,  have  properly 
presented  their  needs,  and  requested  des- 
ignation by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,^ 
of  those  counties  within  which  such  aid 
is  deemed  necessary  and  desirable. 


THE  ARAB  REFUGEE  QUESTION 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvnaia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  unfortunate  that  in  the 
debate  of  the  Arab  refugee  question  that 
just  took  place  in  the  U.N..  the  plight  of 
the  refugees  was  used  by  Arab  nations 
for  propaganda   purposes   only.     I   am 


gratified  that  our  representatives  to  the 
XJH.  saw  through  these  propaganda  ef- 
forts. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future  the  United 
States  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  vote 
against  a  resolution  that  was  introduced 
calling  for  direct  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  countries.  It  is  a 
matter  of  pride  to  me  that  the  United 
States  supports  wholeheartedly  the 
principle  of  peaceful  solutions  through 
negotiations  of  difTerences  among  na- 
tions. In  keeping  with  our  leadership 
position  in  world  affairs,  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives to  the  U.N.  should  always  go 
on  record  in  favor  of  such  direct  nego- 
tiations whenever  there  is  an  opFKjrtu- 
nity  to  do  so. 

The  other  day  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
communication  to  our  great  President. 
John  F.  Kennedy,  from  Murray  H. 
Shusterman.  president  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Council  of  Greater 
Pliiladelphia,  dealing  with  this  subject. 
In  a  few  words,  this  letter  sets  forth  my 
vi'  \vs  on  the  position  our  Government 
should  take  in  the  U.N.  whenever  the 
subject  of  the  Arab  refugees  is  con- 
sidered. Therefore,  I  include  the  letter, 
in  its  entirety,  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Jewish  CoMMUNrrr 

Relations  Council 
or  Greater  PHn.AnET.PHiA. 

February  1,  1962. 
Presldf'nt  John  F.  Kennedy, 
T::c  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Jewieh  Com- 
munity Relations  Council  of  Greater  Phila- 
delphia Is  the  coordinating  agency  for  the 
32  major  Jeu'lsh  religious  and  civic  CH^anl- 
zations  listed  on  the  side  of  this  letterhead. 
We  and  our  member  organizations  followed 
with  great  interest  the  recent  debate  In  the 
U.N.  on  the  Arab  refugee  issue. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  you 
and  the  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  U.N.  for  opposing  the  proposals  that 
were  made  by  representatives  of  Arab  nations 
for  the  designation  of  a  U.N.  custodian  of 
former  Arab  properties  In  Israel;  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  Palestine  ConcUiatlon  Com- 
mission and  a  U.N.  investigation  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Arabs  in  Israel.  These  proposals 
were  not  advanced  to  aid  the  unfortunate 
refugees  blit  to  further  the  anti-Israel  cam- 
paign of  the  sponsoring  countries.  It  Is 
heartening  that  both  the  United  States  and 
the  U  J^.  General  Assembly  saw  through  these 
propaganda  maneuvers. 

At  the  same  time,  we  wish  to  express  cur 
disappointment  that  the  United  States  voted 
against  the  Brazzaville  resolution  that  called 
for  direct  Arab-Israel  negotiations.  We  are 
aware  that  due  to  the  intransigence  of  Arab 
nations,  such  direct  negotiations  are  not 
likely  to  take  place  In  the  Immediate  future 
However,  our  Government  must  never  hesi- 
tate to  reaffirm  Its  commitment  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  peaceful  negotiation  of  Interna- 
tional controversies.  Resolutions  that  are 
not  possible  of  Implementation,  neverthe- 
less serve  the  Important  purpose  of  keeping 
the  aspiration  and  goal  of  peace  from  being 
forgotten. 

The  Arab  refugee  problem  will  come  up 
again  in  the  UH.  We  trust  that  In  this  con- 
nection or  at  any  other  time  ^rtien  a  call  for 
peaceful  solutions  to  International  problems 
are  called  for.  that  the  UJS.  delegation  may 
be  counted  In  the  forefront  of  those  nations 
voting  afBrmatlvely  for  the  principle  of  di- 
rect negotiations  between  the  parties  to  par- 
ticular disputes. 

So  that  they  may  be  kept  Informed  we  are 
taking  the  liberty  of  sending  copies  of  thus 
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communlcatlOD   to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk. 
Ambaasador   Stevenaon   and   other    members 
of  the  US.  delegation  to  the  U-N.  and  to  our 
Pennsylvania  Senators  and  Oongressmen. 
Respectfully  yours, 

MusaAT  H.  Shustkrjcam. 

Preaident. 


REREFERENCE  OP  BILL 

Mr  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  10251)  to  confer  jurisdiction  In 
certain  cases  on  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  to  authorize  pay- 
ment from  appropriated  funds  of  the 
military  departments  of  the  amounts  de- 
termined to  be  owed  to  contractors  under 
Armed  Services  contracts,  and  that  the 
bill  be  rereferred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Armed  Services. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection 


BARKSDALE  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  LA 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana'^ 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  advised  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  that  plans  exist  for  the 
disposal  of  the  major  portion  of  the 
East  Reservation  of  Barksdale  Air  Force 
Base.  La.  I  am  in  complete  disakjree- 
ment  with  this  proposal  and  so  are  the 
people  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  DLs- 
trict.  We  are  not  in  agreement  for  two 
very  specific  reasons. 

First  of  all,  this  land  was  bought  and 
paid  for  by  the  good  people  of  Shreve- 
port  and  donated  to  the  Government  for 
a  specific  military  purpose  The  site  of 
Barksdale  Air  Force  Base  cost  the  people 
of  Shreveport  the  sum  of  $2  250.000.  in- 
cluding interest  on  bonds  which  were 
completely  paid  off  barely  3  years  ago 
This  was  an  unselfish  donation  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  defense  of  our  Nation 
Now  It  us  proposed  that  this  land  be 
.sold  at  a  price  near  the  fair  market  value 
of  $1,167,.500  The  profit  from  this  .sale 
would  S.0  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  unfair  to  these  people  to  take  their 

donated  land,  eiven  for  military  u-satie 

declare  it  no  longer  needed — and  sell  it 
for  a  profit. 

My  second  specific  objection  to  this 
proposed  sale  Ls  my  belief  that  there  us 
no  one  in  the  Government  today  who  can 
accurately  predict  what  our  defense 
needs  will  be  tomorrow  in  these  rapidly 
chanKine:  times.  To  dispose  of  a  bomb- 
ing range  in  Louisiana  at  the  time  we 
are  searching  for  one  in  North  Carolina 
does  not  make  sense. 

The  Shreveport  Journal  recently  sum- 
marized the  opposition  that  exists  to  this 
proposal  and  I  would  like  to  include  a 


copy  of  it  In  these  remarks  for  my  col- 
leagues to  read. 

Alternate  proposals  for  the  usage  of 
this  land  are  being  studied  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. One  of  them  is  outlined  In  an 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Shreve- 
port Times  and  I  would  like  to  include 
a  copy  of  this  editorial  as  well 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  these 
two  editorials  and  join  with  me  in  pro- 
testing this  unfair  and  unreasonable  dis- 
posal of  this  property 

[From  the  Shreveport  J>/Urnal    Feb    14    1962 1 

Sale  of  Bark.suai.x  Land  CorLD  Endanger  V  .S 

Securitt 

Plans  by  the  Federal  Government  to  sell 
off  m  .re  than  one-third  of  the  huge  22  (X)<1- 
acre  Bark.sdale  Air  Force  Base  tract  which 
It  received  a.s  a  (?lft  from  the  rlty  of  Shreve- 
port In  1930  Constitute  a  breach  of  f-ilth 
with  the  people  of  north  Louisiana 

The  Shreveport  Journal  condemns  this  uii- 
warranted  proposal  as  an  lU-c  inceUed  trans- 
action which  Could  have  the  effect  of  de- 
stroying one  of  the  worlds  ni  *t  magnificent 
mllit.iry  In.s'alUtlons 

The  U  S   Air  Force  s  contention  as  described 
by    Representative    Joe    D     W^GooNSEm.    Ji 
that   It  has  no  'foreseeable  use  fur  the  land 
and    therefore    Intends    to    dispose    c^f    It"    is 
silly 

Neither  the  Air  Force  nor  any  other  Fed- 
er.il  source  can  -lay  ti<lay  how  greatly  this 
8.440-acre  p<jrtlon  of  the  reservation  wiii  he 
needed  tomf-rrow — any  more  th.in  the  t:^- 
Inal  planners  of  Bark.sd.ile  could  have  fore- 
seen In  1930  that  today  there  would  be  busy- 
body bureaucrats  In  Washington  trying  t.) 
make  u  profit"  on  land  given  to  the  tiov- 
ernment  by  the  people  .f  Shreveport  for  de- 
ren.se  purposes 

The  Air  Force  has  placed  a  v.ilue  of  $  1  167  - 
500  r,n  thl.s  pr-jH-rty.  exclusive  of  mineral 
rlght,s 

If  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States 
is  .so  hard  up  for  money  that  It  must  Jeopar- 
dize the  future  of  Barksdale  Air  Fr>rce  Base 
by  selling  more  than  a  third  cjf  its  acreage 
for  a  paltry  •1167, 500  then  we  say  ,is  we 
have  -".aid  many  times  bef  .re  — that  the  time 
Is  long  past  due  when  thl.s  Nari,,n  .sh..uld  stop 
throwing  aw.iy  bilUcjns  all  over  the  world 

Represent-itlve  WagoonneH  and  every  oth- 
er member  of  the  Louisiana  congressional 
delegation  should  tell  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration— from  the  rooftops  r.f  the  White 
House,  if  nece.»sary  — that  they  will  never 
consent  to  the  sale  ')f  a  single  acre  of  Barks- 
dale The  Government  can  save  plenty  of 
money  if  it  will  quit  dishing  out  millions  (-f 
dollars  annually  to  Marshal  Tit.v  and  other 
C'tnmunisrs 

Ttiere  can  be  no  plauf<lble  enruse  for  the 
■iale  of  any  Government  defense  land  to  ob- 
tain revenues  as  long  as  we  can  find  no 
better  use  for  the  money  than  to  give  it 
away 

If  there  wer»  any  moral  Integrity  con- 
nected with  the  Government  s  proposal  t.) 
sell  a  part  of  the  Barksdale  reservation  the 
Air  Firce  w^uid  first  suggest  returning  the 
:  md  without  co.st  to  the  pf'ople  who  bought 
It  and  give  It  to  their  country  The  people 
of  Shrev»p. irt  w  >u:d  be  glad  to  reclaim  cus- 
tody r'f  this  ai-reH^p  and  hold  it  m  re.serve 
f'>r  the  day  wh^n  the  .Mr  F  Tce  might  {xxi- 
slbly  recognize  it  had  erred  as  to  the  need 
for  the  land 

The  J  .urnal  urges  L<iu!Rl.tna8  Representa- 
tives and  Senat<.rs  to  fight  with  all  their 
ability  .igalnst  this  {)rop.,.sed  mutilation  of 
'>ne  of  the  Nation's  flne?>t  defence  p<«ts  On 
the  futur«>  of  Burk.sda!*^— inrluding  the  ex- 
cess" a.-reage— could  rest  the  future  of 
America 


(Fr'im  the  Shreveport  Times.  Feb.  18,  1962) 

Why  Not  Make  a  Fidcsal  Psxazmvi  or 

StaPLf 8  Bakksdalc  Land? 

The  Times  believes  that  all  local  govern- 
mental and  civic  forces  should  unite  in  every 
pc«8lble  step  to  block  the  planned  Federal 
sale  of  8.440  acres  of  Barksdale  Air  Force 
Base  which  the  Air  Force  has  declared  sur- 
plus as  to  military  needs 

The  first  step  must  be  political  and  It  must 
be  directed  U>  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  Air  Force  has  certified  to  those  com- 
mittees that  the  property  is  surplus  as  to  Air 
Force  needs  Action  within  either  or  both  of 
them  can  either  push  the  sale  forward  to 
quick  consummation,  bhvrk  It  completely,  or 
bring  ,ib<nit  a  delay  during  which  local  forces 
can  be  regrouped  and  longer  range  plana 
made 

Cert.iinly  the  city  of  Shreveport  should 
lead  m  this  protest  to  the  congressional  com- 
mittees since  the  people  of  ShreTeport  put 
up  the  money  to  purchase  the  land  for 
Barksdale  Ui  begin  with  -  •2.230.000  In  all. 
including  mtere&t  on  bonds  which  were  com- 
pletely paid  off  only  3  yean  ago 

But  the  city  of  Shreveport  must  have  full 
tucking  of  all  other  governmental  and  civic 
agencies  .f  not  only  Caddo  and  Bossier  but 
of  other  nearby  parishes  All  hsTC  a  deep 
concern  m  Barksdale  as  a  key  base  in  na- 
tional security  and  as  an  economic  asset  to 
thjs  three -.Slate  area 

In  all  .steps  Uiken  it  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly m  mind  that  we  are  faced  with  these 
Cold     hard     and  Irrevocable   facts: 

1  1  he  Federal  Government  owns  the  land 
and  cm  u.<»e  it  tis  It  wishes.  regardlcM  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  It  acquired  the 
land 

2  The  Air  Force  has  declared  the  land 
surplus  property  so  far  as  military  needs  are 
concerned 

3  I'nder  prescribed  prcK-edures.  the  Fed- 
eral (iovenmient  can  dUpose  of  the  land  as 
It  s^-ea  tit  and  doubtless  will  do  so  unless 
some  satisfactory  counterplan  can  be 
brought  forth  We  must  recognise  that  there 
Is  little  hope  for  success  in  seeking  only  to 
get  the  Federal  Government  to  reverse  lu 
sale    plana     and    nothing    more 

SrTAIN  riDEKAL  OWNEasHir 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  the  Times  pro- 
p<>.ses  that  along  with  Immediate  steps  to  at 
lea-s*  halt  plana  for  the  sale  through  action 
In  the  Armed  Servlrpg  Committees  of  Con- 
gress Ix-itl  area  governmental  and  civic 
forces  should  unite  In  trying  to  get  the 
Federal  Government  Ut  declare  the  Barksdale 
acreage  a  permanent  Federal  preserve  avail- 
able for  public  use 

The  8  440  acres  could  be  declared  a  Federal 
preserve  with  public  access  such  as  Klsatchle 
National  Forest  In  central  Louisiana,  or  a 
managed  Federal  recreation  ar««.  or  •  r«- 
»trict4-d    tiajiie    management    preserve. 

Cnder  any  of  these  pnx'edures.  the  Federal 
Government  would  retain  Its  UUe  to  the 
land 

The  8  440  acres  always  would  be  available 
for  any  Federal  military,  or  other  use  at 
any  time  m  the  future 

Tlie  burden  of  upkeep  and  operation  of 
land  not  needed  by  the  military  would  be 
removed  from  the  military 

By  iTood  Federal  forestry  practices  a  profit 
couid  be  m.ide  on  disposal  of  surplus  Umber 
rights  even  as  Federal  land  ownership  and 
public  ase  of  the  land  were  maintained. 

All  of  the  people  of  this  area  thus  would 
benefit  from  the  action  of  the  people  of 
Shreveijort  who  put  up  the  money  to  buy  tli- 
Barksdale  site  and  donated  it  to  their  Federal 
Government  for  the  .'ecurlty  of  their  Nation. 

The  whole  deal  would  be  a  splendid  ges- 
ture )f  cordial  and  friendly  public  relations 
between  Federal  Government  and  local  areas 
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iiistoad  of  iuiuther  step  creatlc ;  local  resent- 
ment aKiiIiiEt  the  manner  hi  which  Federal 
authority  Is  used. 

The  Bark.sdale  ncreafe  could  be  converted 
Int'i  a  beautiful  optn  preserve  or  recreation 
;iri'a  ol  a  t;.  pc  tint  \v(  uld  be  valuable  not 
only  locally  but  st£  a  hue  t<^urU.t  attraction. 
Or.  11  Could  also  be  kept  as  a  restricted 
game  preserve  uf  pcrhaj  s  equal  vaJue  to  the 
public. 

IT.e  .step.s  pro)H>.«;td  by  the  Times  cannot 
be  tiiken  quicklv  Tliey  will  rt  quire  a  lot 
of  work  In  Washington,  a  lot  of  action  from 
loci.l  governmental  and  civic  agencies,  and 
a  lot  of  Bu;)port  fr-m  Senators  Long  and 
Ei-Liji-'DEE.  Rcprefifiitu'.Ue  'Wagco:.neh,  and 
o'hers  of  the  lo/ulslcna  delegation. 

if  the  federal  Government  Is  not  willing 
to  follow  the  course  we  propose,  steps  then 
could  N-  considered  ttiward  actual  purchase 
of  the  land  by  the  State  of  Louisiana.  But 
th.e  land  was  [lald  for  by  local  people  and 
given  to  the  Federal  Government.  All  obll- 
trallons  and  authorlly  — legiil  and  moral — In 
connection  with  dlspo.sal  of  It  now  rest  first 
of  nil  on  the  Federal  Government.  And  that 
Is  where  the  flrst  moves  should  be  made  by 
our  local  gcivcrnmentiil  and  civic  forces. 

INTEGRAL  COG  IN  DEFEN.SE 

The  Tunes  proposal  for  convcrtli'.g  the  sur- 
plus Biu-ksdale  acrcture  Into  a  Federal  pre- 
t-orve  applies  only  If  the  Federal  Government 
Insists  on  removing  the  acreage  from  the 
control  ot  the  Air  Force.  We  believe,  as  we 
always  have  believed,  that  Barksdale  Is  such 
an  lntet;ral  part  of  national  security  that 
there  shciuld  be  no  tampering  with  It  at 
any  time  simply  because  uf  changes  In  weaj)- 
ons  of  w;ir  changes  which  In  Uiese  days 
m  ly   come    almost    overnleht. 

The  Strategic  Air  Command,  known  ss 
SAC.  has  stood  between  us — the  United 
states  and  all  of  Its  people — and  being  taken 
over  by  Khrii&hchev  and  the  Russians.  We 
believe  firmly  that  except  for  existence  of 
SAC  the  Soviet  would  have  forced  Itself  upon 
this  Nation  by  this  time  either  In  aggressive 
war  or  In  other  forms  of  aggression  which  we 
would  not  have  been  In  position  to  resist. 

Barksdale  Is  part  of  SAC  and  nothing 
should  be  done  to  lessen  Its  physical  struc- 
ture even  though  portions  of  that  physical 
structure  may  not  at  the  moment  be  part 
of   the  essential  national  security  picture. 

Much  as  we  respect  both  SAC  and  the  V&. 
Air  Force,  they  are  no  more  endowed  now 
with  any  special  crj-stal  ball  with  which  to 
examine  the  national  security  future  than 
were  those  who.  when  Barksdale  first  was 
established  looked  on  a  200-nille-an-hour 
B  17  plane,  moved  by  propellers,  as  the  ulti- 
mate in  nlr  might. 

All  military  Installations  have  potential 
war  value — every  war  In  history  has  proved 
It.  From  a  simple  business  point  of  view, 
the  more  land  the  better.  If  this  Barks- 
dale acreage  Is  sold.  It  will  be  surprising  in- 
deed if  the  U  S  Government  does  not  find 
It  necessary  to  buy  back  the  same  land,  or 
equivalent  acreage  somewhere  else,  in  the 
future  at  many  times  the  price  It  could  get 
now  In  public  sale. 

Even  In  this  proposed  sale,  the  Govern- 
ment Is  stipulating  certain  restrictions  as  to 
use  of  piu-t  of  the  acreage,  lest  there  be  In- 
terference with  nearby  military  Installations. 

If  there  have  to  be  restrictions  of  use, 
why  sell? 

if  restrictions  are  necessary  for  some  of 
the  acres  now,  more  restrictions  may  be 
needed  later. 

What  then"*  Buy  back  the  land — or  buy 
new  land  elsewhere? 

We  recognize  that  the  Bark&dale  acre- 
age— originally  a  bombing  range  for  planes 
when  lO.OOO  feet  was  way  up  In  the  sky  and 
hitting  anywhere  near  a  stationary  target 
marked    on    the    ground    with    a    plow    was 


acciu-ate  bombing — is  not  essential  to  im- 
mediate Barksdale  military  activity. 

But  the  mere  thought  of  disturbing  any- 
thing at  Barksdale  becomes  more  and  more 
touchy  every  day  as  the  existence  of  a  tre- 
nwndous  Russian  base  only  90  miles  off  our 
southern  border  Ui  the  form  of  Cuba  is  Im- 
pressed more  and  more  upon  us. 

For  the  Communists,  Cuba  already  \s  a 
point  of  distribution  for  weapons  intended 
to  be  used  In  revolutions  In  various  parts  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  especially  Latin 
America.  Cuba  is  believed  already  to  be  an 
intermediate  range  missile  base,  with 
Siireveport  within  range.  Cuba  is  only 
about  850  miles  from  Shreveport,  something 
over  an  hour  for  a  Jet  bomber. 

One  way  or  another.  Federal  title  to  the 
Bark.-^dale  acreage  should   be  retained. 

And  by  no  way  should  it  simply  be  sold 
to  anyone  for  any  private  purpose. 

It  Is  In  every  way  the  people's  land — and 
should  be  kept  that  way. 


AMEI-JDMENT    OP    FEDERAL    AVIA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
brought  to  my  attention  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  to  remedy  a  chaotic  situation  in 
the  aircraft  industry  which  exists  be- 
cause of  conflicting  State  law  as  to  the 
validity  of  conveyances  of  aircraft  and 
related  equipment. 

The  bill  docs  not  change  the  substan- 
tive law  of  the  various  States  but  simply 
amends  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
so  that  there  is  a  imiform  rule  as  to 
which  State's  law  applies  to  a  given  con- 
veyance, lease,  or  other  transfer  of  title 
or  interests  in  such  equipment. 

At  least  three  rules  are  now  in  use,  and 
the  uncertainty  which  this  creates  in  an 
industry  where  equipment  is  constantly 
In  rapid  movement  across  State  lines  is 
obvious.  The  bill  would  create  a  uni- 
form rule  that  the  substantive  law  of 
the  State  in  which  the  relevant  instru- 
ment Is  delivered  is  applicable.  Com- 
parable provisions  already  exist  in  rela- 
tion to  ships  and  motor  vehicles,  and  I 
urge  that  prompt  action  be  taken  now 
to  solve  this  problem  in  regard  to  air- 
craft. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  a 
memorandum  explaining  the  bill  in 
greater  detail  in  my  remarks: 

Memosandum  rN  Sxtpport  of  Proposed 
Amendment  to  Section  503  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  provide  substantive  Federal  law  relating 
to  the  validity  of  conveyances  which  affect 
the  title  to  or  Interests  In  civil  aircraft  of 
the  United  States  and  related  equipment. 
This  is  accomplished  by  providing  that  the 
substantive  validity  of  such  an  Instrument, 
I.e.,  a  Conveyance,  lease,  mortgage,  equip- 
ment trust,  contract  of  conditional  sale, 
other  instrument  executed  for  security  piu"- 
poses,  or  assignment  or  amendment  thereof 
or  supplement  thereto,  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  substantive   law  of   the  Jtu^dictlon 


within  the  United  States  «  its  territories 
or  possessions  In  -which  such  Instrument  Is 
delivered.  Thus,  the  Federal  law  ■wotUd 
look  to  the  substantive  laws  (as  distinguished 
from  the  adjective  laws,  including  recording 
and  filing  provisions)  of  the  State  in  which 
the  relevant  Instrument  Is  deUvered  and  if 
such  instrument  is  valid  under  that  law  and 
is  in  turn  recorded  under  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
the  Instrument  would  be  deemed  valid  in  all 
Jurisdictions  In  the  United  States  in  respect 
of  the  property  covered  by  the  Instrument. 

There  is  an  ureent  need  for  the  prof>oeed 
legislation  so  as  to  bring  order  to  the  chaotic 
situation  with  resp>ect  to  conveyances  bj- 
and  to  domestic  air  carriers. 

The  laws  of  the  various  States  differ  as  to 
the  requirements  governing  the  validity  of 
mortgages,  conditional  sale  agreements, 
leases,  equipment  trust  agreements  and  the 
like.  Furthermore,  there  are  at  least  three 
theories  considered  applicable  In  attempting 
to  resolve  the  question  as  to  which  Jurisdic- 
tion's laws  should  be  taken  Into  account  in 
determining  the  validity  of  many  such  In- 
struments; namely.  (1)  the  Jurisdiction  in 
which  the  particular  property  Is  located  at 
the  time  the  instrument  Is  executed  and  'or 
delivered,  (2)  the  Jurisdiction  within  which 
the  instrument  is  executed  and/or  delivered, 
and  (3)  the  residence  of  the  parties  to  the 
transaction,  particularly  the  conveyor. 
Which  theory  or  theories  should  be  adopted 
regarding  a  propxjsed  financing  of  an  air  car- 
rier incorporated  imder  the  laws  of  one  State, 
maintaining  airport  faclUtles  and  aircraft 
and  related  eqiUpment  In  many  States,  fly- 
ing scheduled  routes  over  many  more  States 
and  seeking  the  financing  from  banks  located 
In  other  States?  At  the  time  a  chattel  mort- 
gage, for  example.  Is  given  to  the  banking 
institution  by  the  air  carrier,  its  airplanes 
may  be  located  in  or  over  any  number  of 
States.  Were  the  parties  to  such  a  transac- 
tion to  follow  only  the  first  theory  referred 
to  above,  at  the  moment  the  chattel  mort- 
gage on  the  air  carrier's  fleet  of  aircraft 
(many  of  which  would  be  In  the  air)  Is  ex- 
ecuted the  laws  of  many  States  would  come 
Into  play,  and  a  moment  later  the  laws  of 
different  States  would  apply,  not'wlthstand- 
Ing  any  contradiction  between  the  laws  of 
such  States.  Moreover,  there  Is  no  real  logic 
in  considering  the  law  of  State  X  paramount 
as  to  the  validity  of  a  chattel  mortgage  on  a 
specific  aircraft  when  the  aircraft  is  at  that 
moment  traveling  over  the  State  at  a  speed 
^In  excess  of  500  miles  an  hour  and  at  a  height 
In  excess  of  40,000  feet. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  serve  to 
preempt  the  field  as  to  the  substantive  valid- 
ity of  such  conveyances  Just  as  present  sec- 
tion 503  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
has,  since  1938,  preempted  the  field  as  to 
the  recording  of  such  conveyances.  A  provi- 
sion comparable  to  the  pr(^x>sed  legislation 
has  been  applicable  to  conveyances  of  U.S.- 
flag  vessels  since  the  enactment  of  the  Ship 
Mortgage  Act  of  1920.  Similarly,  a  1968 
amendment  to  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  now 
provides  comparable  legislation  as  to  motor 
vehicles. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  drafted 
within  the  framework  of  section  503  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968.  It  applies 
only  to  those  conveyances  enumerated  in 
said  section  and  does  not  conflict  with  or 
Impinge  upon  the  other  provisions  of  said 
section  or  the  act. 


THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  TRIP 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marits  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr  UNDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  recenUy 
I  wrote  the  SecreUry  of  State  in  order 
to  inquire  about  the  purpose  of  the  At- 
torney Generals  around -the -world  trip. 
At  that  time  I  read  Into  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  letter  which  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  page  2041  on 
February  7. 1962. 

Under  date  of  February  9.  I  received  a 
reply  from  the  Secretary  of  State  which 
I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  so  to  do  at  this 

point. 

(  The  SiCRiTAJiT  or  State. 

Washington.  February  9.  1962. 
Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay, 
House  of  Representatives. 

D«A«  CONGRESSMAN  Undsat  :  I  Can  assure 
you  that  you  need  have  no  concern  about 
the  vlBlt  abroad  now  being  taJten  by  the 
Attorney  General,  as  exprewed  in  your  letter 
to  me  of  February  5. 

The  Attorney  General  undertook  this  vUlt 
at  my  personal  request  and  urging.  He  had 
received  Insistent  Invitations  from  high  legal 
authorities  of  certain  other  governments 
which,  from  my  point  of  view.  I  was  most 
anxious  for  him  to  be  able  to  accept. 

Each  of  our  great  departments  of  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  a  number  of  Independent 
agencies,  are  concerned  with  matters  which 
reach  across  national  frontiers.  We  receive 
In  Washington  a  steady  stream  of  high 
ofllclals  of  other  governments  other  than 
foreign  ministers.  It  has  been  a  gre.u  as- 
sUtance  to  me  to  be  able  to  call  on  most 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  Cabinet  to  under- 
take one  or  more  missions  for  us  outside 
the  United  States.  Apart  from  particular 
points  which  Cabinet  officers  can  taJte  up 
with  other  governments  at  the  request  of 
the  President  and  myself,  the  return  in  good 
will  from  such  visits  Is  very  high. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  Attor- 
ney General's  eminent  qualifications  for  the 
mission  on  which  he  Is  now  embarked  nor 
about  the  full  coordination  of  his  visit  with 
the    Secretary    and   Department    of    State. 

It  has  already  been  stated  publicly  that 
the  Attorney  Generals  trip  does  not  Include 
a  visit  to  Moscow. 

Since  idi  Edward  Kennedy  Is  traveling  as 
a  private  citizen  and  is  not  on  an  official 
mission.  I  think  there  Is  no  need  for  me  to 
comment  upon  It. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Rusk 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary's  letter 
does  not  answer  the  question  as  to  the 
purpose  of  this  trip.  The  Secretary 
makes  no  comment  whatever  on  the 
question  I  raised  in  respect  of  the  pro- 
posed trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  any 
plans  in  this  regard  for  the  future.  If 
there  have  been  "particular  points" 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  been 
asked  to  take  up  with  other  govern- 
ments, we  have  a  right  to  know  the  areas 
in  which  they  lie. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  trip  was  good 
will,  we  should  know  it.  And  we  should 
also.  I  think,  have  the  Secretary's 
opinion  as  to  whether  this  kind  of  Madi- 
son Avenue  approach  Is  the  stuff  of  which 
foreign  policy  is  made.  Hopefully  it  is 
not  a  substitute  for  policy.  In  any 
event,  even  assuring  such  behavior  is 
entirely  harmless,  the  time  Involved 
could  be  far  better  spent  attending  to 
the  unfinished  work  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  here  at  home. 
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Mr.  Sjpeaker.  I  continue  to  be  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  the  ImporUnce  of 
bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy.  I  have 
supported  this  administration  on  mat- 
ters concerning  foreign  policy  in  the 
past,  and  I  will  do  so  again  when  I  be- 
lieve It  to  be  right,  even  when  my  posi- 
tion may  be  contrary  to  the  general 
minority  view.  However,  by  the  same 
token,  those  of  us  on  the  minority  side 
who  are  concerned  about  foreign  affairs 
have  an  equal  oblis?ation  to  criticize 
when  it  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
full  knowledge  and  the  better  adminis- 
tration of  government  and  policy. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    JUVENILE 
COITRT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  I  Mr  James  C  Davis)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes 

Mr.  JAMES  C  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS.  Mr  Spx-aker. 
the  House  Coi.imittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  presenting  to  this  body  H  R 
6747.  amending  the  Juvenile  Court  Act 
of  tiie  District  of  Columbia,  desires  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  be  fully  and 
completely  informed  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  legislation,  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  the  need  for  the  provisions  car- 
ried in  this  bill. 

The  curbing  of  crime  in  Washington 
is  not  an  academic  question. 

So  many  crimes  of  violence  have  been 
committed,  such  as  rape,  robbery,  yok- 
ing, muKging.  purse  snatching,  assaults 
on  the  person,  and  the  like,  that  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  deemed 
It  necessary  to  issue  a  set  of  instructions 
to  those  Washingtonians  who  must  use 
the  streets  after  dark  to  take  certain  sug- 
gested safety  precautions.  I  quote  5 
of  thes '  suggestions  from  the  list  of  26; 

Always  travel  with  a  companion  If  possible 

Stick  to  well-traveled,  well-lighted  streets, 
wherever  possible,  whether  on  foi*.  or  In  a 
car 

ir  you  must  enter  a  poorly  lighted  street, 
take  A  giHxl  Kxjk  first  to  see  if  anyone  is 
loitering   •    •    • 

Cirry  yi.iur   purse  hugi^ed  cUise  to  you 

Keep  yiur  c.^r  dofir   li>cked 

Always  keep  the  car  In  gear  If  anyone 
suspicious  approaches  you.  "take  off  "  This 
Is  true    even  if  it  means  running  a  red  light. 

In  mid -1961.  five  women  were  forcibly 
raped  in  4  days.  Four  of  the  rapes  were 
committed  within  13  hours. 

Rapes  and  assaults  to  rape  have  been 
committed  in  the  daytune  and  at  night, 
on  the  streets  and  in  homes,  even  in 
business  establishments.  One  woman 
who  testified  before  our  subcommittee 
representing  one  of  the  women's  clubs 
said: 

Many  women  have  for  sometime  hesitated 
to  go  out  at  night,  regardless  of  their  need, 
because  they  fear  bodily  harm  This  Is 
especially  true  when  they  have  t.>  rely  upon 
public  tran-iiptjrtatlon. 


She  also  told  the  subcommittee  that 
women  are  not  only  afraid  to  go  out  at 
night;  but  they  are  afraid  also  to  re- 
main in  their  own  homes  alone.    She 

said: 

Now  more  and  more  women  are  appre- 
hensive about  being  alone  In  their  homes 
This  fear  Is  due  to  the  Increased  number  of 
outrages  occurring  In  so  many  sections  of 
Washington. 

One  deplorable  circumstance  in  the 
District  crime  oicture  has  been  the 
greater  number  of  violent  and  brutal 
crimes  committed  by  teenagers.  esi)e- 
cially  between  16  and  18  years  of  age. 
The  table  on  page  14  of  the  committee 
report  shows  that  in  1960  the  felonies 
committed  by  16-  and  17-year-olds  were 
708.  as  compared  to  671  committed  by 
18-.  19-  and  20-year-old8.  That  teble 
follows 

ComjMTuon  o/  felony  offenses  by  ag*  groups 
for  the  period  July  1,  1959.  to  Apr.  1. 
1960 


1962 
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Part  I  offenses  which  include  all  of 
the  crimes  of  violence  from  murder  to 
aggravated  assault  increased  each  year 
since  1957,  and  were  41  percent  higher 
in  1961  than  the  1957  figure. 

The  Metropolitan  Police,  under  the 
effective  leadership  of  Chief  Robert  V. 
Murray,  have  been  doing  a  splendid  Job 
under  very  difficult  circumstances.  They 
have  been  handicapped  by  having  too 
few  policemen  on  the  beats  and  In  the 
prowl  cars  Our  subcommittee  reported 
to  the  full  committee  a  bill  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  force  from  2.500  to 
3.000  The  full  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  reported  the  bill  out  and 
the  Congress  passed  It. 

The  Department  finished  recruiting 
new  personnel  sufficient  to  bring  the 
force  to  2.828  strength  on  February  19. 
1962  Fifty  police  dogs  were  also  se- 
cured and  trained  and  are  now  on  the 
streets 

In  the  last  several  months,  for  the  first 
time  since  1957.  the  constant  increase  of 
crime  in  the  District  has  changed  to  a 
slight  decrease. 

The  certainty  of  apprehension  is  a 
powerful  factor  in  restraining  the  crim- 
inal and  would-be  criminal  from  the 
commission  of  crime.  The  redoubled  ef- 
forts of  the  police  are  bearing  fruit. 

The  results  confirm  the  Judgment  of 
the  District  Committee  and  the  Congress 
In  providing  the  Police  Department  these 
mcreased  jjersonnel  and  facilities. 

A  speedy  trial,  coupled  with  adequate 
punishment  when  the  trial  is  held,  con- 
stitute two  more  powerful  factors  in  the 
prevention  of  crime. 

This  sul)committee.  Interested  as  we 
are  in  protecting  the  law-abiding  people 
of  Washington  and  visitors  to  the  Na- 
tional Capital  from  attacks  by  rapists. 
yokt'rs,  muggers  and  other  thugs,  set  up 
hearings  upon   a  Senate   passed  bill  to 


amend  the  juvenile  court  law.  We  be- 
lieved it  important  that  the  subcommit- 
tee should  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  activities  of  the  juvenile  court,  its 
methods,  and  its  approach  to  the  serious 
problem  of  crime  prevention,  and  re- 
habilitation of  juvenile  lawbreakers.  We 
Instructed  our  staff  members  to  secure 
for  the  subcommittee  all  available  infor- 
mation, records  and  statistics  relating  to 
these  matters. 

Looking  at  the  overall  crime  picture, 
it  Is  obvious  that  something  has  been 
wrong  and  seriously  wrong  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Juvenile  Court. 

Our  subcommittee  staff  devoted  sev- 
eral months  to  collecting  information, 
compiling  statistics  taken  from  juvenile 
court  records,  preparing  tables,  and  cor- 
relating the  information  gathered  to  be 
considered   by  the  subcommittee. 

Much  of  the  information  so  prepared 
may  be  found  in  a  progress  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  subcommittee  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  on  August  30,  1960. 

That  progress  report  was  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  106, 
part  14,  pages  18406-18409.  It  also  ap- 
pears on  pages  146-151  of  the  printed 
hearings  accompanying  H.R.  6747,  the 
juvenile  court  bill  which  will  be  consid- 
ered on  Monday,  February  26. 

This  subcommittee  continued  its  study 
of  the  juvenile  court  in  the  first  session 
of  the  87th  Congress,  and  held  public 
hearings  on  the  pending  legislation  on 
May  25,  June  2  and  3,  and  August  15, 
1961. 

The  subcommittee  then  held  a  number 
of  executive  sessioos.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  executive  s<!Ssions,  H.R.  6747,  was 
reported  by  the  subcommittee  to  the 
full  committee,  and  by  the  full  com- 
mittee to  the  House. 

Senate  Bill.  S.  1456,  the  bill  upon  which 
the  hearings  were  originally  scheduled, 
provided  merely  for  two  additional 
judges.  It  makes  no  provision  for 
change  of  any  iind  In  the  existing 
juvenile  court  law.  Sponsors  of  the 
Senate  bill  conter^d  that  the  backlog  of 
cases  in  the  court  makes  two  more  judges 
necessary,  but  that  the  present  law 
should  be  left  as  Is,  and  not  changed 
in  any  respect. 

The  study  we  have  made  of  the  court 
and  its  operation  impels  us  to  strongly 
disagree  with  thei;e  contentions.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  chiinges  provided  in  HJl. 
6747  will  do  mucli  to  halt  vicious  crimes 
of  violence  by  a  very  considerable  seg- 
ment of  criminal  hoodlums  who  have 
been  preying  upon  helpless  law-abiding 
people,  knowing  that  they  are  practically 
immune  from  any  substantial  punish- 
ment under  existing  law  and  practices. 
Present  law  defines  a  juvenile  as  any- 
one under  the  age  of  18.  H.R.  6747  de- 
fines a  Juvenile  as  anyone  under  the  age 
of  16. 

The  pending  bill.  H.R.  6747,  has  a 
background  of  liearings  In  the  House 
committee  covering  nearly  300  pages. 
Therein  is  found  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses representing  the  courts,  the  Fed- 
eral and  District  Governments,  the  bar 
association,  numerous  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations, citizens'  associations  and 
private  individuals.  These  hearings  also 
carry   the   results  of  statistical  studies 


and  findings  resulting  frcxn  the  com- 
mittee study  of  the  juvenile  court.  The 
committee  study  of  the  court,  if  not  the 
most  complete  since  the  court  was 
established  is  certainly  the  most  detailed 
study  since  reorganization  of  the  court 
in  1938. 

Some  of  the  major  provisions  of  H.R 
6747  are  the  following: 

First.  It  creates  a  juvenile  court 
branch  within  the  municipal  court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  provide  effi- 
cient use  of  judicial  manpower,  efficiency 
in  management  and  administration,  and 
flexibility  within  the  court. 

Second.  It  provides  one  additional 
judge. 

Third.  It  retains  complete  jurisdiction 
of  juveniles  within  the  juvenile  court 
branch. 

Fourth.  It  provides  for  flexibility  in 
the  handling  of  adult  cases — paternity, 
support,  and  so  forth — either  in  the 
juvenile  court  branch  or  within  the 
municipal  court.  Adult  cases  are  now 
handled  in  the  juvenile  court,  and  make 
up  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  backlog  of 
cases  in  that  court. 

Fifth.  It  provides  an  age  limit  of  16 
years  which  is  realistically  related  to  the 
local  high  rate  of  vicious  offenses  among 
16-  to  18-year-old  offenders,  thus  bsJanc- 
ing  public  safety  and  rehabilitation. 

Sixth.  It  disposes  of  jury  trials  for 
juveniles. 

Seventh.  It  provides  for  prompt  deter- 
mination of  legal  sufficiency  of  com- 
plaints against  juveniles. 

Eighth.  It  prevents  the  contradiction 
of  concurrent  charges  against  the  same 
offender  in  both  juvenile  and  adult 
courts. 

Ninth.  It  relaxes  the  mandatory  se- 
crecy of  the  court. 

Tenth.  It  provides  for  a  system  of  uni- 
form crime  reporting  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbla. 

Eleventh.  It  fixes  the  juvenOe  age  at 
16  years  which  will  automatically  tsike 
traffic  cases  from  the  juvenile  court  and 
place  them  in  the  traffic  court — 16-year- 
olds  may  obtain  driver's  license. 

Our  study  shows  that  the  court  in 
the  years  prior  to  1958  handled  a  heavy 
intake  of  cases,  operated  efficiently,  ac- 
cumulated no  backlog,  and  reduced  pub- 
lic costs  by  increasing  court  collections 
from  fathers  for  the  support  of  children. 
In  contrast,  beginning  in  1958,  the  cost 
per  case  reached  a  figure  more  than 
double  the  previous  high;  court  collec- 
tions dropped  by  $450,000;  the  rate  of 
case  intake  declined  substantially;  yet  a 
large  backlog  developed  at  the  rate  of 
about  25  percent  of  the  annual  intake, 
which  at  most  would  justify  the  need  of 
one-fourth  the  time  of  another  judge. 
Additionally,  our  study  shows  that  sub- 
stantive changes  are  needed  in  the  Juve- 
nile Court  Act. 

One  needed  substantive  change  is  a 
relaxation  of  the  mandatory  secrecy 
requirement  in  the  present  law.  Pres- 
ently, the  law  prohibits  any  member  of 
the  general  public  obtaining  informa- 
tion regarding  any  juvenile  court  trial 
or  lawbreaker.  The  judge  has  no  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter. 

At  present  any  person  who  has  not 
reached  his  18th  birthday  may  commit 
any  crime,  however  brutal  or  horrible, 


secure  in  the  knowledge  that  if  he  is 
caught,  the  general  public  may  not  wit- 
ness his  trial  in  the  juvenile  court,  or 
obtain  his  name  from  the  court,  or  ob- 
tain any  other  information  regarding 
him,  although  he  may  be  a  habitual  of- 
fender, and  a  many  times  repeater.  His 
potential  victim  on  the  street  has  no 
means  of  knowing  his  record  so  as  to 
steer  clear  of  him.  He  may  not  be  fin- 
gerprinted for  future  identification. 

H.R.  6747  would  modify  the  law  to  this 
extent:  the  judge,  in  his  discretion  if  he 
saw  fit  to  do  so.  would  have  authority 
to  relax  this  secrecy  provision  in  the  case 
of  a  felony  committed  by  a  juvenile  14 
years  of  age  or  older  at  the  time  of  the 
crime.  This  authority  would  be  discre- 
tionary— not  mandatory.  In  every  other 
case,  the  secrecy  provision  of  the  present 
law  would  remain  in  force. 

On  this  subject  matter  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  tiie  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  in  the  law-enforce- 
ment bulletin  for  October  1,  1959,  had 
this  to  say: 

The  problem  of  youthful  crime — truly  a 
monster  of  frightening  proportions — exists 
not  only  in  the  densely  populated  metro- 
politan centers,  but  in  each,  and  every  com- 
munity In  the  land.  Violent  crime  sprees 
and  the  bizarre  escapades  of  young  hood- 
lums, wUy  and  hardened  beyond  their  years, 
fire  the  imagination  erf  other  young  punks 
across  the  Nation.  Unfortunately,  any  es- 
cape from  jtistice  by  youthful  lawbreakers — 
through  weak  court  systems,  public  Indif- 
ference, soft-headed  sentimentality,  senseless 
preference  for  the  rights  of  the  criminal  in- 
stead of  for  his  victim — can  only  give  en- 
couragement to  other  young  thugs. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  all-out 
campaign  against  these  flagrant  young  crim- 
inals who  commit  serious  crimes  must  in- 
clude publishing  their  names  and  crimes  for 
public  information,  the  ready  availability  of 
past  records  for  the  information  of  appropri- 
ate law-enforcement  officers,  and  ftngerprint- 
ing  of  these  young  lawbreakers  for  future 
identification. 

At  this  time,  when  the  increase  in  youth- 
ful crimes  corLstitutes  the  bvdk  of  the  shame- 
ful rise  in  oxir  national  crime,  serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  lowering  the 
age  distinction  between  a  Juvenile  and  an 
adtilt  violator.  We  are  dealing  with  vicious 
young  criminals,  and  they  should  be  treated 
as  such. 

Mr.  L.  Clark  Schilder.  with  many  years 
of  experience  as  a  Federal  reformatory 
warden,  having  handled  thousands  of 
boys  at  Chilicothe,  Ohio,  and  El  Reno, 
Okla.,  told  the  subcommittee  this — hear- 
ings, pages  139-140: 

I  do  not  like  to  feel  we  should  expose  a 
kid's  name  in  the  paper.  However,  regard- 
less of  my  own  feelings,  I  think  that  I 
should  let  my  mind  rule  my  heart  and  say 
that  we  have  a  bad  trend.  We  might  as 
well  face  up  to  the  problem  that  a  lot  of 
our  kids  are  out  of  band.  If  we  do  not 
face  up  to  it  squarely  and  if  we  let  our  hearts 
rule  our  minds,  I  think  we  are  headed  for 
even  more  serious  trouble  in  the  next  decade. 

How  would  publicity  react?  Would  it 
serve  to  alert  neighboPB?  I  wovUd  say  "Yes." 
Would  it  prompt  the  i>arent8  to  supervise 
better?  Perhaps  some  of  them  just  do  not 
give  a  doggone,  but  I  think  it  would  keep 
them  on  their  toes  In  many  respects.  If 
their  chUd's  name  were  in  the  papers,  they 
would  be  a  bit  more  Interested  in  knowing 
what  he  was  doing  and  what  he  was  up  to. 

On  the  same  subject.  Inspector  John 
E.  Winters,  commanding  officer,  Youth 
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Aid  DlvMon.   MMropoOten   Polloe  D»- 
fwrtBHnt.  tokl  the  aMU«j«iiiWt»<i    »w«r- 

Aj  I  ftrntatl  prrrtoOBly.  Mr.  Oarfcer.  the 
le-  »Bi  IT  jm  i*»1i  Bre.  la  cnwoptaion.  rally 
•WW  of  wt»»t  th«y  «•  <Mac.  I  do  not 
tblnk  ttar*  la  aay  douM  M  aU  tl»t  Mme 
or  tlMm  mn  htdli«  baliliMl  the  pro^Mtlon 
tn«t  tik*  Uw  Uirovw  UieiB  iMiklnd  u  Juve- 
niles. 

Agnia,  ULta  i«  not  •pecviUtJon  on  my  part. 
becaiwe  I  might  point  out  to  you  that  al- 
though last  year  -was  a  little  different,  the  2 
prevkma  ftmn  the  1»-  and  lT-ya«r-olda  were 
responslbla  for  more  part  I  cffenaee  than 
the  18-,  1»-.  and  aO-year-oid  groapa  put  to- 
gettMr.  That  was  particularly  true  3  years 
ago.  Tha  differeure  between  Iho  two  tiie 
year  befure  last  wab  very  little.  The  nlder 
age  group  was  a  little  more.  La.=it  year  i" 
was  different  The  older  group.  18  through 
JO.  did   acconnt  for  more  offenses. 

I  have  broken  It  down  tills  way:  Since 
1*54  through  19S».  of  all  ttoe  arrests  made 
tat  part  I  offsnsaa,  the  1«-  and  17- year -old 
group  aooountad  for  46  percent  oX  those 
arrests  as  compared  to  ths  18-.  19-.  and  20- 
year-old  group.  Maybe  that  will  clear  It  up 
It  la  out  of  propcrtiun  to  the  ki^al  number 
Inrolred- 

I]iustrati£>c  the  pro{>rlety  of  fixing  the 
Buudmum  Juvenile  court  age  at  Ifi  ye&rs, 
Inspector  Winters  said  this — hrarin^. 
pa«e47: 

Why  do  we  say  this,  and  what  would  we 
base  this  on?  I  would  Uka  to  call  the 
committee's  attention  to  aeTeral  acts  or 
Confess  which  In  our  opinion  have  estab- 
lished tlie  ags  of  18  to  be  the  age  of  respon- 
sibility. Plrst  of  all,  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
a  person  16  years  of  age  can  legally  oper- 
ate a  motor  vehicle  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  I  do  not  think  anyone  would  say 
that  that  Is  not  a  serlotis  responsibility 

Secondly.  It  la  the  age  that  was  estab- 
lished for  the  provision  of  waiver  of  Jurl.vUc- 
tlun.  It  Is  the  age  at  which  compulsory 
school  attendance  is  no  longer  required.  It 
Is  the  aga  under  which  the  rape  statute  Is 
Invoked,  regardless  of  consent.  It  Is  the 
age  under  which  Ir.  the  Miller  Sex  Act  penal- 
ties are  doubled  f  jr  the  commission  of  cer- 
tain acts  against  children,  such  as  sodomy. 
Indecent  acts,  prnatltutlon.  and  so  forth. 
In  other  words,  the  16-year-old  Is  reg;irded 
the  same  as  far  as  his  actions  are  concerned 
as  any  other  adult  It  is  the  age  at  which 
tobacco  cau  be  sold  in  any  of  Its  form  to 
a  person. 

In  our  effoits  to  reach  a  proper  con- 
clusion as  to  tiie  appropriate  maximuni 
aa^  for  JuTeoiie  court  jurisdiction,  «e 
questkoned  the  judk'e  of  the  district  ju- 
venile court  as  to  his  reasons  for  msLst- 
insj  upon  18  years.  The  questions  and 
answers  are  as  follows — hearings,  paf'e 
34: 

Mr.  DsTia.  Why  should  tb«  statute  piac? 
It  at  18  yaara? 

Judge  Kktcham  I  suppose  It  la  a  question 
of  where  yoa  draw  the  line.  Some  parts 
draw  the  line  at  21.  The  military  draws  It 
at  17.  Schools  draw  it  at  18  for  oooipletlon 
of  school  I  do  not  know  the  background 
sufllclently  to  know  why  18  was  picked  est- 
uctly,  but  It  Is  the  most  common  and  the 
mast  universal  throiighout  the  oo«ntry. 

Mr  D.\VTs  In  Baltimore  I  believe  It  Is  16 

Jridge  KrrcHAM  That  Is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Davts.  My  recollection  Is  that  It  Is 
16  In  the  State  of  Georgia.  I  have  not 
cJiecked  many  of  the  Jurisdictions,  but  I 
am  wondering  If  you  could  give  us  any 
rca.son  why  the  age  slkcmld  be  18  Instead 
of  16? 


jod«s  KsnauM.  X  am  afraid  I  oonld  not 
ftvv  aaytbing  oUasr  than  eKaosplss  ot  praos- 
Aent  and  tradition. 

Whether  anyone  agre«e  with  the  un- 
cwtataty  expreesed  by  Judg«  Ketcham. 
th«T  is,  OT  should  be.  some  reason  for 

esUblishing  an  age  limit  for  Juveniles. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  local 
circumstances  should  puide  in  setting 
the  juvenile  ate  limit.  These  local  fac- 
tors Include  the  Incldtnce  of  juvenll,- 
crime,  the  ase  at  which  the  preponder- 
ance of  crimes  of  violence  are  committed, 
and  the  percentage  of  rrpeat  offendTs  iu 
tlie  aiic  yroup. 

Evidence  sivon  the  committe'^  5h(  \  ■ 
that  tiie  m.i.ximuin  juvtiule  couit  are  :ii 
the  rlty  nf  Baltimore  Js  16;  that  it  is  IG 
in  Now  York  City,  and  that  the  m.iyor 
cf  New  York  City  subm.ttcd  a  prograni 
to  combat  juvenile  delinquency  in  *hich 
he  advocated  a  redtictlon  of  a?e  from 
16  to  15  for  violent  ofren>e5  sn.^h  as  mur- 
der, rape,  and  so  forth  'henrlnt^s.  p.  141 » 

The  committee  believes  that  within 
the  phllo.vDphy  of  the  Juvenile  court, 
eqnal  Importance  Is  and  should  be  at- 
tached to  llie  protection  of  the  public 
and  to  the  rehabilitation  and  restora- 
tion of  juveniles  to  society.  When  the 
preponderance  of  repeat  offenders  fall.s 
within  an  age  group  and  the  heavT  pre- 
ponderance of  the  offenses  in  the  atre 
Kroup  is  committed  by  tho.se  repeat  of- 
fenders, tiie  baLmce  sv.inijs  to  the  need 
for  the  r^afcty  of  the  community.  Peo- 
ple of  the  community  are  entitled  to 
leasonable  protection  of  their  property 
from  arson,  housebreaking,  vandalism, 
and  theft  and  protection  of  their  person., 
finm  murchr.  rape,  robbery,  yokings,  ani 
a.'-sauiu  wiLh  weaiit'iis. 

The  committee  find^  that  under  the 
rules  of  law  appUing  in  the  District  nf 
Columbia,  the  age  limit  of  18  for  Juve- 
niles n )  longer  provides  the  necessary 
protection  to  the  residents  of  the  District 
or  for  the  millions  of  people  visiting  the 
NaUon's  Capital  each  year. 

Ttiose  who  oppose  the  16-year  maxi- 
mum a^e  contcxid  that  the  power  of  the 
Jud^ie  to  waive  ca.=;es  to  the  U.S.  district 
court  IS  ample  protection  against  violent 
dimes  committed  by  lawbre.iiters  up  to 
13  years  of  age.  An  actual  case  of  rape 
and  robbery  which  occurred  while  the 
coimnittee's  invc.'<tigation  was  being 
cji.ductod  demonstrates  the  need  for  re- 
duction of  the  age  to  16  years. 

A  rapist  between  16  and  17  years  of 
.-■  :c.  at  gunpoint  raped  a  your.ij  girl  who 
was  a  student  in  a  university  here.  H-* 
then  robbed  her  of  S2.  The  police 
caught  him.  and  because  he  was  under 
18,  he  had  to  go  to  the  Juvenile  court 
There  was  no  doubt  of  his  guilt.  The 
juvenile  court  had  full  authority  to 
transfer  the  case  to  the  Federal  court, 
where  the  perpetiator  of  the  two  serlou.s 
and  outrageous  crimes  of  rape  and  rob- 
bery could  have  tx^cn  adequately 
puni.shed. 

The  ca.^  was  iiut  transferred.  The 
name  of  the  rap;st  and  robber  wa."?  kept 
secret. 

After  a  secret  tiial.  the  juvenile  court 
ordered  him  to  Uie  National  Training 
School  here  in  Washington  until  he 
reaches  his  18th  birthday.    If  he  remains 


In  the  training  achool  imtU  be  Is  K,  his 
term  will  t>e  about  18  mnntha. 

The  Judge  could  have  fixed  hie  term 
to  ran  until  21  yeais.  He  ooald  ha?e 
walv«d  the  caK  to  the  UJB.  dlatzlct  court 
where  adequate  pimlatament  coukl  have 
been  meted  out  for  his  dimes  against 
this  helpless  girl. 

The  repreaentatlve  of  the  Juvenile 
court  testifying  before  our  subcommittee 
undertook  to  jusMfy  the  court's  action 
on  the  grotuid  that  the  defendant  ap- 
peared to  be  makln>{  a  good  adjustment 
m  schooL  A  portion  of  the  testimony 
about  the  case  was  as  follows: 

\'.'  Dattb  How  many  ttntes  did  be  rape 
thU  ictrl? 

Mr  I  cTATHfs  I  do  not  know.  I  believe 
II  was  once. 

Mi    Davu.   W.iS  it  uut  twlos? 

'T.     I.xvAitiKs.  I  du  not  know. 

Mr    Dwi-.    How  mu-h  did  he  rob  her  of.' 

Mr    IxvMnr^    fit 

Mr  Davts  8o  at  Wast  he  oommttted  one 
rape  and  '>ne  robl>ery? 

Mr.  Lrv«T)iKS.  Yaa. 

.M.-  l)\va.  And  that  is  th«  aorC  at  ease 
yi>u  siAjr.  t>ecaus^  he  was  dolug  wail  In  aelio<.il. 
you  th(>uglU  It  should  not  be  walvedf 

Mr  LrvAxnis  I  did  not  think  so.  The 
Jirtg*  studied  that  case  very  careftilly. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that 
the  get^ral   public   can   be  afforded   a 

prop«r  measure  of  protection,  with  rape 
and  ixtbbery  cases  receiving  this  kind  of 

difiixiMtKin. 

BKH vaa.rr vTV>if  or  jt-tbtilxs 

Tt>e  reason  for  the  estabhaiaBent  of 
juvenile  courts  was  to  achieve  the  re- 
habilitation of  young  offenders.  The  job 
of  the  juvenile  court  ta  to  dlagnoBe  de- 
linquency and  to  prescribe  the  rehaWM- 
tation  deemed  necessary  for  each 
juvenile.  The  success  of  the  court  will 
be  Rljown  In  the  rehabilitation  It  accom- 
ph.shes. 

The  success  of  a  court  in  Its  rehabilita- 
tion effortis  wHl  be  indicated  by  the  per- 
cmtape  of  repeat  offenders  returning  to 
the  coTirt.  If  the  percentage  declines. 
this  means  the  court  is  effective.  If  the 
percmtage  remains  about  the  same,  the 
court  is  holding  tts  own.  If  the  percent- 
age of  repeat  defentlers  Increases,  the 
court's  rehabilitation  is  deficient.  What 
does  the  record  show  regarding  the 
juvenile  court  of  the  District? 

Table  18  of  the  armual  statistical  re- 
port of  the  Juvenile  court  for  1959  shows 
the  percentage  of  repeat  offenders 
amon';  Individual  Juveniles.  This  table 
reports  that  49.2  percent  of  the  Juveniles 
of  all  ages  before  the  court  were  repeat 
offenders  that  year.  Table  7  of  the 
statistical  report  for  the  court  for  1961 
shows  on  increase  In  repeat  offenders  by 
4  7  pcrcf-nt  to  53.9  percent  of  all  Juve- 
niles. 

Such  an  iiicrease  in  the  percentage  of 
repeat  offenders  is  a  cause  for  concern 
when  the  practices  and  procedures  of 
tlie  court  are  such  as  to  explain  the  In- 
creaf^e.  Several  of  tiie  court's  opera- 
tions may  produce  this  undesirable 
result 

First,  today  the  juvenile  delinquent 
is  not  brought  promptly  before  the  Judge 
to  determine  his  involvement  In  the  of- 
fense cliarged.  The  executive  assistant 
to  tlie  judge  te&tlfled  that  a  complete 
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.social  study  and  investigation  is  con- 
ducted before  a  juvenile  case  is  peti- 
tioned to  the  court.  He  stated  that  this 
study  took  at  least  4  to  6  weeks.  As  a 
resuit,  the  rehabilitative  value  of  prompt 
court  action  is  lost  to  the  juvenile,  be- 
cause the  intervening  time  blurs  the  re- 
lationship between  the  court  action  and 
his  offense.  Prior  to  1958,  the  judge 
then  sitting  determined  the  question  of 
delinquency  promptly,  and  made  the 
final  disposition  of  the  case  after  the  in- 
vestigation and  social  study. 

Second,  the  court  by  Its  own  rule  will 
make  no  commitment  of  a  juvenile  to 
the  National  Training  School  for  more 
than  18  months  or  beyond  the  18th 
birthday,  whichever  is  longer.  This  is 
true  for  the  most  serious  offenses  not 
waived  to  the  adult  court.  Existing  law 
permits  commitments  of  juveniles  to  the 
age  of  21. 

Third,  the  court  follows  no  uniform 
policy  of  waiving  violent  and  vicious 
crimes  to  the  adult  court.  Hardened 
young  criminals  thus  may  be  sent  to 
training  school  or  rehabilitation  centers 
where  they  associate  with  and  are  a  det- 
rimental influence  on  other  juveniles 
who  do  have  some  potential  for  reha- 
bilitation. 

Fourth,  the  court  in  the  case  of  "In 
Re  Four  Youths'  ruled  that  the  state- 
ments of  juveniles  are  unreliable,  and 
therefore  the  court  may  exclude  testi- 
mony regarding  confessions  or  state- 
ments made  by  a  juvenile  to  the  police. 
Regardless  of  effective  police  work,  this 
can  place  the  juvenile  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  court's  rehabilitation  because  of 
di.smlssal  of  the  case. 

Fifth,  many  juveniles  referred  to  the 
court  on  serious  charges  may  never  see 
the  judge  or  the  inside  of  the  courtroom. 
Table  12  of  the  juvenile  court  statistical 
report  for  1961  notes  the  following  "cases 
di.sposed  of  by  Director  of  Social  Work 
without  judicial  action":  Arson.  2  cases; 
aggravated  assault.  52  cases;  house- 
breaking, residence  and  nonresidence, 
190  cases:  robber>',  37  cases;  rape,  2 
cases;  carnal  knowledge.  10  cases. 
These  are  samples  which  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  point. 

CORPORATION    C'OVNsrL    APPROVES    H  R      6747 

The  Office  of  the  Corporation  Counsel 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  agency 
most  closely  a.ssociated  with  the  juvenile 
court.  Outside  of  the  court  itself,  no 
other  office  is  so  fully  informed  of  the 
work  of  the  court,  its  handling  of  juve- 
nile and  adult  ca.ses,  its  caseload,  its  or- 
ganization, procedures  and  problems. 
Consequently,  testimony  from  this  OflBce 
is  most  expert,  informative,  and  valu- 
able in  character. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  com- 
mittee, the  Corporation  Counsel  and  two 
of  his  assistants,  proved  to  be  the  most 
knowledgeable  among  the  witnesses  who 
testified.  The  Corporation  Counsel  pre- 
sented the  recommendations  and  views 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and 
thereafter  his  own  personal  views  con- 
cerning the  provisions  of  H.R.  6747. 

As  to  his  preference  regarding  the 
pending    bills   relating   to   the   juvenile 


court,  Mr.  Gray,  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel, stated: 

I  am  In  favor  of  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  cc«nmlttee  bill.  I  think  It  is  In  the 
interest  of  efficient  administration  of  justice 
to  have  an  overall  administrative  direction 
provided.  I  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  court  for  consultation  and  advice.  I 
think  probably  the  procedures  would  be 
vastly  improved,  particularly  those  relating 
to  the  fidults. 

I  think  the  committee's  proposition  of 
transferring  those  adult  cases  to  the  crim- 
inal courts  Is  definitely  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

So  far  as  transferring  the  juvenile  juris- 
diction to  a  juvenile  court  branch,  and 
changing  the  juvenile  court  from  an  autono- 
mous court  to  simply  another  branch  of  an- 
other court,  the  principal  function  of  the 
Juvenile  court  is  to  apply  those  rehabilitative 
processes  and  procedures  to  the  Juveniles 
who  are  worthy  or  capable  of  being  rehabili- 
tated. But  that  can  be  done  Just  as  well  as 
a  branch  of  the  municipal  court  as  in  an 
autonomous  court.  As  I  say,  the  benefits  of 
the  additional  wisdom  and  experience  of  the 
chief  judge  of  the  municipal  court,  I  think, 
would  be  very  beneficial  If  applied  to  the 
Juvenile  court. 

In  discussing  the  caseload  of  the  ju- 
venile court,  Mr.  Gray  was  questioned 
concerning  the  separation  of  the  adult 
jurisdiction  from  the  juvenile  court  as 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners. 
He  supported  this  separation  of  juvenile 
and  adult  cases.  Mr.  Gray  verified  the 
fact  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  courts 
backlog  was  adult  cases.  "When  asked 
if  two  judges  would  be  necessary  to  han- 
dle juvenile  cases,  if  the  adult  jurisdic- 
tion were  removed  from  the  juvenile 
court,  Mr.  Gray  responded: 

Well.  I  do  not  see  why,  after  approximately 
60  percent  of  the  Jurisdiction  Is  transferred 
to  another  court,  one  Judge  should  not  be 
able  to  handle  the  remaining  40  percent. 

This  is  essentially  in  harmony  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  committee  in  the 
pending  bill.  If  one  judge  can  handle 
the  adult  jurisdiction  recommended  for 
transfer  to  the  adult  court  by  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  present  single  judge 
could  handle  the  remaining  juvenile 
cases  left  in  the  juvenile  court,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  one  additional  judge  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  is  all  the  additional 
judge  power  needed. 

Testifying  before  the  House  District 
Committee  regarding  pending  legislation 
were  representatives  of  ordinary  citizens 
asking  that  the  Congress  give  a  realistic 
recognition  of  the  crime  hazards  to  the 
law-abiding  citizen  in  his  daily  pursuits, 
and  urging  that  crime  be  called  crime, 
and  that  vicious  offenders  be  dealt  with 
and  removed  from  society  as  a  matter  of 
public  protection. 

Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Howard,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  which  has  more  than  4,000 
members,  testified  that  the  federation 
had  for  the  third  successive  time  afiBrmed 
its  position  on  the  lowering  of  age  limit 
of  juveniles  from  18  to  16,  and  recom- 
mended passage  of  H.R.  6747.  Mrs. 
Howard  stated : 

We  are  here  primarily  interested  in  the 
recent  crime  wave.  The  District  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  has  been  represented  here 


on  the  Hill  for  the  past  29  years,  coming  over 
here  for  appropriations  for  the  police,  for 
the  welfare  of  citizens  of  the  District. 

We  have  been  Interested  In  and  studying 
the  Juvenile  court  since  1932,  but  more  espe- 
cially since  1938,  when  they  had  the  reor- 
ganization. 

We  believe  the  Juvenile  court  has  entirely 
too  much  under  its  Jurisdiction.  It  should 
stick  to  Juveniles  and  nothing  else  •  *  •  so 
we  are  very  much  i»  favor  of  HJl.  6747  and 
we  do  hope  particularly  that  the  age  limit 
will  be  lowered. 

Mrs.  Howard  similarly  testified  at  the 
hearings  on  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  May  1961  as  follows: 

We  in  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in 
1955  endorsed  the  lowering  of  the  age  from 
18  to  16.  We  believe  that  after  16  you  are 
no  longer  a  Juvenile.  We  think  that  a  6- 
footer  or  5-footer  at  16  who  Is  old  enough  to 
rape  a  woman  is  old  enough  to  be  tried  as  an 
adult. 

On  April  24,  1961,  we  reaffirmed  our  stand 
on  the  lowering  of  the  age  limit. 

The  women  in  the  District — and  even  the 
men  now — are  afraid  to  go  in  the  street  at 
night.  Women's  organizations  have  had  to 
change  their  meeting  times  to  da3rtlme. 
Women  will  not  walk  two  blocks  after  the 
sun  is  down. 

Now  we  are  even  afraid  to  meet  two  girls 
on  the  street  together.  It  used  to  be  just 
the  boys. 

We  believe  there  should  be  punishment 
commensurate  with  the  crime  and  we  think 
that  there  is  no  Juvenile  capable  of  raping 
a  woman.  Juvenile  facilities  are  for  re- 
habilitation and  not  for  punishment. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  who  has  had  a 
long  and  active  life  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  having  been  the  president  and 
leader  of  at  least  12  organizations,  a 
member  of  the  Washington  Association 
for  Criminal  Justice,  and  the  Citizens' 
Crime  Commission,  appeared  represent- 
ing the  Kalorama  Citizens'  Association. 
She  advised  the  committee  that  on 
Jime  13,  1961,  the  citizens'  association 
endorsed  H.R.  6747  at  a  special  board 
of  directors  meeting.  She  also  advised 
that  similar  action  was  taken  by  a  spe- 
cial board  of  directors  meeting  of  the 
Women's  City  Club  on  July  10.  1961. 

Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Fisher  testified  rep- 
resenting the  Washington  Covmcil  of 
Citizens  Associations.  The  coimcil  is 
composed  of  10  individual  citizens'  as- 
sociations. Mrs.  Fisher  advised  the 
committee  of  the  council's  approval  of 
H.R.  6747  at  their  Jime  14,  1961,  meet- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Fisher  stated  that  the  10  asso- 
ciations approved  the  bill,  "because  they 
feel  that  this  bill  would  correct  many 
existing  evils,  one  of  which  would  be  to 
treat  the  so-called  juvenile  as  an  adult 
and  make  him  responsible  when  adult 
crimes  are  committed."  Mrs.  Fisher 
questioned  the  committee.  "Is  it  too 
much  to  expect  that  our  homes  and 
streets  should  be  safe  not  only  for  om* 
citizens  and  taxpayers,  but  for  our  visi- 
tors from  other  States  and  for  people 
from  foreign  countries?" 

Mr.  Grover  M.  Koockogey,  president 
of  the  Kalorama  Citizens'  Association, 
supported  passage  of  H.R.  6747,  and  told 
the  subcommittee: 

Our  association  has  been  on  record  In 
favor  of  the  principles  of  this  bill,  H.R. 
6747,  for  sometime  past.     Three  years  ago 
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K«  pMMd  ft  reacxlutlon  to  have  the  maxl- 
raum  ■•■  for  jurenliM  aoeuMtf  ot  feJoaiw 
reduced  to  IS. 

Suppose  we  do  atkl  two  Judce^  with  staff*, 
to  cie»n  up  the  iHkCkiog.  What  wUl  Oie 
Uiree  Judgea  do  to  teep  buey  after  the  back- 
log Is  cleared  up?  Once  these  Judgos  and 
thKtr  staCs  fet  on  the  payroll,  they  will 
stay  tiiere— -and  every  membar  of  their 
staff* 

Thta  bill  Is  an  Intelligent  effort  to  solve 
the  prc»6;em  In  the  best  possible  way  -  txaxis- 
fer  Judges  from  the  other  court  to  help  out 
imtll  the  docket  Is  current.  While  not 
laclElag  In  compassion  for  jwrentU  detUi- 
quenU.  It  la  graUf5nng  to  note  tliat  It  also 
shows  some  compassion  for  the  forgotten 
men  and  women,  the  District  of  Columbia 
taxpayers. 

At  the  hearings  on  the  crime  situation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  May  1961, 
Mrs.  Phyllis  J.  Graverman,  president  of 


the  Altrusa  Club  of  Washington,  which 
is  a  classified  service  club,  composed  ot 
ejcecutive  and  professlooal  women,  tes- 
tified to  express  the  concern  of  the  mem- 
bers ot  her  argacixation.  At  that  time. 
Mrs,  Qruverman  stated : 

Javentle  dPllnqxien^s  apparently  are  aware 
of  that  fact  that  their  cases  cannot  be 
promptly  heard  that  that  In  all  probability 
thpy  will  be  placpd  on  parole  or  released  to 
tlxe  custody  of  parents  who  iipp.'\rently  are 
unable  to  cope  with  them. 

As  Is  shown   by   the  following   t»ble. 

prior  to  1958  under  the  previous  Judge, 
there  was  no  backlog  of  ca.'^rs.  Thus 
table  also  shows  cost  of  operation,  num- 
ber of  positions,  number  of  cases  fi;led, 
and  amount  of  motaey  collected  by  tiie 
court,  under  Uie  former  judge  and  tiic 
present  judge: 


ConMhdalrd  table  on  jufttuU  court  ../  the   l>t4nct  of  rWtif.'nfl,  fKoinna  nvv  ovn    Iwnn. 

p.r.nnru',    petition  •<  jUrJ,    pttiUoug   dUpOi^l   of     iHtrkhXJ.    ro    fiUonM,    arti    ♦<•)?    rn^l*    p.' 
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Sled 
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I  rnamt  )iid«r«  t.  «k  ofi   e  at  this  {H>uit. 

Reasonable  coxKlusions  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  subcommittee  heann«s 
and  the  committee  report  are  the 
following : 

First.  No  backlog  of  cases  existed  in 
the  court  prior  to  the  change  In  Judges 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  court  dur- 
ing? fiscal  year  1958.  Only  about  one- 
third  of  that  backlog  are  juvenile  cases, 
nearly  two- thirds  are  adult  cases. 

Second.  The  court  intake  of  new  juve- 
nile petitions  and  new  adult  informa- 
tions has  averaged  400  less  per  year 
beginning  in  195«  than  the  average 
number  received  by  the  court  in  the 
years  preceding  1958. 

Third.  No  supportable  statistics  or 
facts  were  presented  which  demonstrate 
that  two  additional  Judges  are  necessary 
to  dispose  of  the  present  Intake  of  cases 
by  the  court,  or  to  dispose  of  the  existing 
backlog. 

Fourth.  Changes  In  procedures  for 
handling  juvenile  cases  in  1958  were 
followed  by  the  accumulation  of  a  back- 
lo*»  in  juvenile  case  for  the  first  time 

Fifth.  The  court  discontinued  hearing 
adult  case  for  a  period  of  weeks  in  1958. 
This  created  the  first  significant  backlog 
of  adult  cases. 

Sixth.  In  the  last  year  under  the  pre- 
vious Judge,  court  collections  were  $945.- 
677  in  1957.  These  collections  dropped 
to  |50«,04(J  in  1961,  under  the  present 
Judge. 

Seventh.  Changes  hi  handlinc;  of  adult 
cases  in  1958  resulted  in  a  loss  of  more 


tl^an  S300.000  ui  court  conccUons  In  that 
year. 

Eighth  Court  collections  have  de- 
clined every  year  since  1957  and  are  now 
more  than  $400,000  less  than  in  1957 

Ninth  The  cost  per  case  handled  by 
the  court  increased  from  $123  in  1957  to 
$270  in  I960. 

Tenth  Present  law  brings  Juveniles 
into  the  court  as  delinquents  on  matters 
mv-olving  no  element  of  delinquent  con- 
duct. 

Eleventh  Present  law  results  in  Juve- 
nile cases  being  t)efore  the  court  for 
weeks  or  even  months  without  any  deter- 
mination that  the  complaint  is  legally 
.sufficient  to  give  the  court  juri^liction. 
Twelfth.  Under  pre.sent  law.  the  same 
offender  may  be  charged  in  the  juvenile 
court  as  a  juvenile  and  in  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  as  an  adult  at  the  same  time 
Thirteenth  The  DiJ^trict  of  Cohunbia 
.Juvenile  Court  Act  is  inconsistent  with 
the  Federal  Juvenile  Act  and  is  one  of 
the  very  few.  if  not  the  only  law  provid- 
ing for  a  trial  by  jury  for  juveniles. 

In  summary,  the  court  prior  to  1958 
handled  a  heavT  intake  of  case--^.  oper- 
ated efficiently,  accumulated  no  backlog. 
and  reduced  public  costs  by  increasing 
court  collections.  In  contrast,  beginning 
In  1958.  the  cost  per  case  reached  more 
than  d(Kibk'  the  previous  hltih;  court 
collections  dropped  by  $450,000:  the  ratp 
of  case  intake  declined  substantially  yet 
a  backlog  developed  at  the  rate  of  about 
25  percent  of  the  annual  intake  justify- 


ing at  most  the  need  of  one- fourth  the 
ume  of  atxHher  Judge.  Additionally, 
substantive  changes  are  needed  in  the 
Juvenile  Court  Act. 

These  and  other  flndinss  are  some  of 
the  reasons  mhy  the  committee  was 
askrd  to  amend  the  present  Juvenile 
Court  Act  in  addition  to  providing  the 
needed  Judicial  manpower. 

Various  recommendations  for  changes 
In  the  law  were  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Ehs- 
tr:ct  of  Columbia,  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District,  the  Oflk:e  of 
the  Corporation  Counsel,  the  Youth  Aid 
Division  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment, other  organ  nations,  cltlana* 
groups,  and  individuals. 

Tlie  House  District  Committee  might 
(-asily  have  yielded  to  pressure  by  pre- 
.scriblng  the  "two  Judge"  anesthetic  to 
hide  the  Ills  of  the  court.  Such  action 
by  the  committee  and  the  Congress  may 
quiet  the  urgings  of  the  "two  more  Judges 
and  nothing  else"  preasure  groups.  This 
would  but  make  certain  that  wltbin  3  to 
S  years  a  public  cry  would  swell  up  ■with- 
in the  District  pleading  with  the  Con- 
gress to  do  somcihlng  with  an  inefflcient. 
confused.  Inadequate  Juvenile  court 
which  achieved  neither  rehabilitation  of 
juveniles  nor  gave  any  reasonable  pro- 
tection to  the  public.  We  feel  the  House 
District  Committee  and  the  House  would 
shirk  a  public  duty  to  follow  such  a 
course 

In  addition  to  Judges  the  Juvenlie 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  needs 
uri7pnt!y  efficient  supervLsion  and  ad- 
ministraUon.  It  needs  good  manage- 
ment. It  needs  changes  in  law  for  more 
eflicient  operation.  It  needs  to  be 
oriented  to  a  better  balance  between  re- 
habilitation and  public  safety.  The  tax- 
payers of  the  District  have  a  right  to 
expect  Congress  to  lift  from  them  the 
burden  of  the  near  half  million  dollar 
loss  m  collections  each  year.  The  pend- 
ing bill.  H.R.  6747,  la  designed  to  ac- 
complish these  things. 

The  bill  is  de.signed  to  bring  the  court 
to  a  current  operation  basis  free  from 
backlog.  It  is  designed  to  keep  the  court 
free  from  backlog  It  is  designed  to 
provide  a  flexibiiity  of  operation  impos- 
sible under  present  law.  It  keeps  the 
court  in  the  same  building,  with  the 
.same  noncriminal  atmosphere  In  Juve- 
nile cAses.  with  the  same  court  person- 
nel. The  committee  found  this  court 
dopp  in  trouble  The  bill  Is  designed  to 
gpt  It  out  of  trouble  and  keep  it  out  ol 
trouble. 

PlKSsraK    CAMPAIGN 

During  the  past  3  years,  there  has 
been  a  pre.ssure  group  campaign  for  two 
more  judges  and  nothing  else  for  the 
juvenile  court.  This  campaign  is  still 
going  on.  It  may  flower  again  as  this 
bin  comes  before  the  House  for  action. 

Tlie.se  activities  have  deteriorated  Into 
a  drive  to  save  face  rather  than  save  the 
court  The  Initial  mistake  of  these  pres- 
sure people  wM  the  acceptance  and  use 
of  a  msuw  of  incorrect  statistical  mate- 
rial, warped  comparisons,  and  faulty 
conclusions  without  any  real  investiga- 
tion or  stud>-  of  the  court  or  its  opera- 
tions. 
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Some  major  contentions  have  been 
used  in  this  campaign.  The  first  con- 
tention related  to  the  hearing  load  of 
the  court.  Inflated  figures  were  used 
indicating  that  the  hearings  in  the  court 
in  1959  would  be  as  high  as  13.000.  This 
argument  exploded  after  committee  ex- 
amination of  and  the  flow  charting  of 
the  courts  operations.  Thereafter,  the 
court  s  own  statistics  for  1959  showed 
5  200  hearintj.s,  not  13,000  or  even  10,000. 

The  second  argument  was  based  on  a 
comparison  of  the  District  with  other 
cities  as  to  population  and  the  number 
of  juvenile  court  judges.  This  compari- 
son purported  to  prove  that  three  judges 
were  needed  in  the  District  juvenile 
court.  This  contention  became  trans- 
paienily  faulty  when  a  committee  study 
showed  that  if  the  tliree  Judge  court 
formula  for  the  District  were  applied  to 
the  cities  used  in  the  comparison,  every 
one  of  the  other  cities  would  have  to 
apix)int  more  judges. 

The  providing  of  judges  for  the  juve- 
nile court  should  be  on  a  similar  showing 
of  need  to  get  the  business  done  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  irrelevant  comparisons. 

Since  1906.  the  juvenile  ape  limit  has 
been  increased  from  17  to  18,  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  court  has  been  increased, 
appropriations  and  p>crsonnel  of  the 
court  have  been  increased  at  least  ten- 
fold; and  an  effective  youth  aid  division 
establLshed  in  the  police  department, 
which  is  active  In  delinquency  preven- 
tion and  juvenile  screening,  substantially 
reduces  the  number  of  Juveniles  which 
otherwise  would  reach  the  court.  The 
need  for  Judges  in  a  court  depends  upon 
the  caseload  of  the  court  and  the  facili- 
ties for  disposing  of  those  cases. 

jrai.SDICTlON  ANT)  OPIRATION  OF  THE  COURT 

The  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  established  as,  and  is,  an 
autonomous  court.  It  is  housed  in  Its 
own  court  building  where  one  courtroom 
is  equipped  and  used.  A  second  and  pos- 
sibly a  third  courtroom  could  be  pro- 
vided within  the  building  if  necessary. 
The  judge  of  the  court  has  complete  con- 
trol of  Its  operations  and  is  subject  to 
no  other  agency  or  authority  in  the  Dis- 
trict as  to  its  activities  and  management. 
The  staff  of  the  single  judge  court 
exceeds  100  persons,  compared  with  a 
staff  of  195  employees  in  the  16  Judge 
municipal  court. 

The  Congress  has  been  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  court  for  increased  staff 
and  funds,  and  both  have  been  Increased 
from  year  to  year.  The  consolidated 
table  on  page  11  of  the  committee  report 
accompanying  H.R.  6747  shows  approxi- 
mately a  50-percent  increase  in  appro- 
priations and  a  25 -percent  increase  in 
personnel  during  the  4  years  ending  in 
1961. 

This  consolidated  table  reveals  clearly 
what  has  happened  in  the  juvenile  court. 
During  the  3  years  ending  with  1957,  the 
court  had  an  average  case  intake  15  per- 
cent heavier  than  in  the  succeeding  3 
years.  The  judge  during  those  3  years, 
though  burdened,  operated  the  court  eflB- 
ciently,  accumulated  no  backlog,  and  in- 
creased court  collections  by  $350,000  with 
smaller  appropriations  and  less  person- 
nel. The  successor  judge,  during  the 
years   1958  through   1960,  has   had  an 


average  case  intake  of  400  fewer  cases, 
disposed  of  an  average  of  more  than  40 
percent  less  cases,  built  a  backlog  of  more 
than  1,600  cases,  allowed  collections  to 
drop  by  more  than  $400,000  even  though 
Congress  each  year  approved  more  funds 
and  additional  personnel.  During  this 
time  the  cost  per  case  handled  increased 
from  $123  to  $270.  This  presents  the  pic- 
ture of  a  court  in  real  trouble — trouble 
that  requires  a  remedy  beyond  mere  ad- 
dition of  judicial  manpower. 

While  studying  the  needs  of  the  court, 
the  committee  discovered  other  basic 
problems  requiring  attention  if  this  court 
were  to  be  re.stored  to  and  kept  on  an 
cfTicient  basis. 

Contrary  to  the  impression  of  many 
people,  the  juvenile  court  is  not  limited 
to  juvenile  matters.  Nor  are  all  its  pro- 
ceedings noncriminal  in  nature.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  brings  before  its 
judge  both  juveniles  and  adults.  Ac- 
cording to  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee, about  60  percent  of  the  courts  work 
involves  adult  matters  and  the  remain- 
ing 40  percent  are  juvenile  problems. 
The  backlog  of  the  court  is  predomi- 
nantly adult  cases.  The  latest  statistical 
report  of  the  court  for  the  quarter  'end- 
ing December  31, 1961.  shows  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  backlog  of  cases  are  adult 
cases. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
involves  only  adult  cases,  such  as  crimi- 
nal nonsupport,  contributing  to  delin- 
quency, violation  of  education  and  child 
labor  laws.  During  the  last  quarter  of 
1961,  nearly  40  percent  of  the  adult  cases 
disposed  of  by  the  court  involved  the 
use  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
court. 

The  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  in  a 
statement  to  the  committee  said  he 
"chafed"  under  the  burden  of  the  adult 
cases.  Other  witnesses  raised  the  sug- 
gestion of  separation  of  the  adult  and 
juvenile  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  The 
committee  has  sought  to  provide  some 
modification  to  meet  this  issue. 

The  committee  likewise  found  urgent 
need  for  amendment  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  Act  to  improve  court  procedures. 
I  mention  these  examples  by  way  of  il- 
lustration. 

An  example  of  a  needed  amendment 
relates  to  traffic  violations  by  licensed 
operators  of  juvenile  age.  At  present, 
all  traffic  violations  of  juveniles  up  to  18 
years  of  age  must  be  referred  to  the  ju- 
venile court.  Minor  offenses  such  as 
overtime  parking,  improper  signals,  and 
wrong  turns,  which  do  not  involve  any 
element  of  delinquent  conduct,  must  be 
added  to  the  caseload  of  the  court. 

At  age  16,  a  vehicle  operator's  license 
may  be  issued  and  the  operator  assumes 
the  same  resE>onsibilities  as  an  adult. 
For  such  violations,  an  adult  may  post 
and  forfeit  collateral.  It  is  an  imposi- 
tion on  the  juvenile  and  a  waste  of  court 
time  to  be  compelled  to  handle  such 
cases.  The  bill  amends  the  law  permit- 
ting minor  traffic  offenses  by  juveniles  to 
be  handled  in  the  traflBc  court,  but  re- 
tains serious  juvenile  trafiBc  offenses 
within  the  juvenile  court. 

Another  example  of  need  for  amend- 
ment to  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  is  the 
practice  now  current  under  which  a  ju- 


venile may  be  placed  under  restraint  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time,  possibly 
weeks,  without  any  determination  of  the 
legal  suflBciency  of  the  charge  placed 
against  him.  This  happens  to  many  ju- 
veniles every  year  in  ^e  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

At  present,  when  a  complaint  is  filed 
against  a  juvenile,  it  is  transmitted  to 
the  Juvenile  Court  Director  of  Social 
Work.  A  social  worker  investigation 
is  then  conducted.  Testimony  received 
by  the  committee  was  that  these  in- 
vestigations required  4  to  6  weeks  to  com- 
plete. After  this  report  is  received,  the 
Director  may  decide  that  the  case  should 
go  to  court.  At  this  ix)int,  the  com- 
plaint is  referred  to  the  Corporation 
Counsel  to  detei-mine  whether  there  is 
a  legal  basis  for  the  court  to  take  juris- 
diction. 

Yet,  under  present  court  practices, 
the  Director  may  decide  against  sending 
the  case  to  court.  He  may,  without  any 
detennination  of  the  legal  sufficiency  of 
the  complaint,  place  the  child  under  re- 
straint as  an  unofficial  probationer  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

Deputy  Chief  of  Police  Winters,  head 
of  the  Youth  Aid  Division,  testified  con- 
cerning this  procedure  as  follows: 

We  believe  that  whenever  a  Juvenile  is 
charged  with  a  criminal  or  quasi-criminal 
offense  that  wc  should  bring  our  complaint 
to  the  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  In 
juvenile  court  as  a  lawyer  for  the  purpose 
of  legal  Bufliciency  and  prosecutive  merit  of 
the  case  and  he  should  authorize  the  peti- 
tion. We  believe  that  the  involvement  of 
the  juvenile  in  the  offense  should  be  ad- 
judicated first,  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
a  social  Investigation  should  be  made  prior 
to  adjudication.  And,  then.  If  the  case  is 
dismissed,  the  social  investigation  has  been 
meaningless  and  a  waste  of  time.  We  think 
the  court  should  act  as  a  court  of  law  and 
that  the  first  thing  that  should  happen  is 
an  adjudication  of  involvement  of  the  Juve- 
nile, and  then  the  social  Investigation  to 
assist  the  judge  In  disposition  of  the  case. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  felt  so  deeply 
that  this  provision  of  present  law  and 
the  procedures  used  under  it  are  so  con- 
trary to  the  most  elementary  concepts 
of  freedom  and  justice  that  it  could  not 
report  a  juvenile  court  bill  to  the  House 
without  proposing  an  amendment  on 
this  point.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  shall  de- 
termine the  legal  suflQciency  of  a  com- 
plaint immediately  at  intake. 

The  opponents  of  this  bill  would  have 
you  believe  that  there  is  nothing  good  in 
it  unless  a  three  judge  court  is  provided 
and  all  else  is  stricken  out.  The  fact 
is  that  the  committee  favors  some  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  District  of  Columbia  some  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District,  by 
the  Office  of  the  Corporation  Counsel, 
and  by  the  Youth  Aid  Division  of  the 
Police  Department.  These  suggestions 
and  other  provisions  are  combined  in  no 
other  proposal  which  has  been  intro- 
duced before  Congress. 

The  Judicial  Conference  recommends 
that  the  adult  jurisdiction  be  continued 
solely  within  the  juvenile  court.  The 
Commissioners  recommended  to  the  con- 
trary.    H.R.    6747   places   the   juvenile 
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court  within  the  framework  of  the  mu- 
nicipal court  as  a  separate  branch.  The 
Juvenile  branch  retains  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  all  Juvenile  matters.  Jurisdic- 
tion over  adult  matters  is  transferred  to 
the  municipal  court,  and  such  matters 
may  be  heard  either  in  the  juvenile  court 
branch  or  in  the  adult  side  of  the  mu- 
nicipal court.  This  leaves  determma- 
tion  of  assignment  of  adult  cases  within 
the  determination  of  the  municipal  court 
whose  members  also  belong  to  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference. 

The  Judicial  Conference  recommends 
that  the  present  provisions  for  jury 
trials  for  juveniles  be  repealed.  The  bill 
reported  by  the  committee  does  this.  It 
may  be  noted  that,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Juvenile  Act.  a  juvenile 
is  brought  before  the  district  attorney 
as  an  adult  and  must  waive  his  rights 
to  a  jury  trial  if  he  desires  his  case  heard 
In  a  juvenile  forum. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  recommended  that  the 
adult  jurisdiction  of  the  court  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  municipal  court.  This 
would  result  in  the  separation  of  juris- 
diction opposed  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence. The  bill.  H  R  6747.  supports  the 
Commissioners'  view  to  the  extent  that 
such  transfer  of  adult  matters  to  the 
adult  court  is  found  desirable  in  prac- 
tical application  by  the  municipal  court. 

The  Commissioners  also  recommend 
that  the  law  be  amended  to  provide  that 
juveniles  charged  with  minor  traffic  of- 
fenses, not  involving  any  element  of  de- 
linquency, be  handled  under  adult  pro- 
cedures.    The  pending  bill  so  provides. 

The  Corporation  Counsel  recommended 
that  the  law  be  changed  to  provide  for 
the  early  determination  of  the  legal  suffi- 
ciency of  a  complaint,  so  that  a  juvenile 
would  not  be  unnecessarily  held  before 
the  court  for  several  weeks  pending  de- 
cision as  to  whether  the  complaint  has 
prosecutive  merit.  This  is  done  in  the 
pending  bill. 

The  Youth  Aid  Division  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  concurred 
in  the  recommendations  regarding  minor 
juvenile  trafflc  offenses  and  the  deter- 
mination of  legal  suffiicency  of  a  com- 
plaint. Deputy  Chief  John  E.  Winters, 
head  of  the  Youth  Aid  Division,  also  pro- 
posed that  the  present  law  regarding 
the  waiver  of  cases  to  the  adult  court 
be  changed  so  that  the  same  offender 
would  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  on 
only  one  court,  either  the  adult  or  the 
juvenile  court.  At  present  the  same  per- 
son may  be  subject  to  actions  before  both 
courts  at  the  same  time  The  pendmu; 
bill  corrects  this. 

It  may  be  observed  at  this  point  that 
the  Youth  Aid  Division,  under  the  capa- 
ble leadership  of  Deputy  Chief  Winters, 
operates  the  most  extensive  delinquency 
prevention  effort  in  the  capital.  The 
Youth  Aid  Division  i.s  to  identify  po- 
tential young  juvenile  offenders,  and 
orient  and  redirect  the  juvenile  toward 
constructive  objectives.  This  Division 
screens  all  juvenile  cases  coming  to  the 
attention  of  the  police.  Pirst-time  of- 
fenders facing  only  minor  complaints 
are  screened  out.  processed  through  a 
Youth  Aid  hearing,  and  referred  to  com- 
munity     facilities.     Experience      shows 


that  about  85  percent  of  those  screened 
out  do  not  become  repeat  offenders  re- 
quinng  juvenile  court  attention.  The 
effective  operation  of  this  Division  Is 
largely  responsible  for  the  reduced  case- 
load reaching  the  Juvenile  Court  follow- 
ing the  inauguration  of  the  new  service 

A  major  problem  facing  the  commit- 
tee was  whether  rehabilitation  of  ju- 
veniles should  be  paramount;  whether 
public  safety  should  be  given  first  con- 
sideration; o"  whether  a  balance  be 
sought  in  the  light  of  actual  local  con- 
ditions. An>  answer  to  tins  question  re- 
quired examination  of  the  frequency  and 
character  of  crimes  in  variou.s  age 
groups,  the  incidence  of  crime  by  repeat 
offenders,  and  the  relative  hazards  to 
the  safety  of  tlie  public  a.s  such  .study 
revealed. 

The  committee  mishl  ea.sily  have 
ignored  this  problem,  continued  the 
present  age  limits,  approved  existing 
waiver  provisions,  and  won  thf  appUiu.s*' 
of  the  press  and  po.s.sibly  the  .support  of 
some  vocal  groups  ojipo.sing  this  bill 
The  committee  believes  that  conditions 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
needs  locally  should  determine  the.se  is- 
sues and  not  the  provi.sions  of  law  m 
other  States  where  local  laws  may  or 
may  not  be  adequately  serving  juvenile 
needs  or  the  public  safety 

In  1938.  Cnn-'ress  mrrea.sed  the  juve- 
nile age  limit  from  17  to  18  years  of  age. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  in- 
dicate that  this  change  resulted  in  ei- 
ther more  effective  rehabilitation  of 
juveniles  or  in  greater  safety  to  the  cit- 
izens of  the  District  In  fact,  there  are 
definite  indications  that  the  opposite  is 
the  case 

\  study  of  the  occurrence  of  repoat 
offenders  before  juvenile  court,  the  sta- 
tistical reports  indicated  that  at  at,'e  16, 
repeat  offenders  averaged  in  exces.s  of 
50  percent,  at  age  17,  repeat  offenders 
averaged  about  65  percent:  at  a^f  18 
repeat  offenders,  whose  vK)lations  were 
committed  before  age  18  ranged  as  high 
as  almost  75  percent  The  percentage 
of  offenses  ran  higher  than  the  percent- 
age of  the  repeat  offenders. 

In  testifying  concerning  repeat  of- 
fender.s,  I>>puty  Chief  Winters  of  the 
Youth  Aid  Divi.sion  of  thi"  Metropolitan 
Police  IX'partrnent  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee 

I  do  nit  th'.::V.  thrre  Is  my  cl  'Ubt  ;it  ull 
that  some  ')r  them  are  hiding;  behind  the 
protpctton  that  the  L-iw  throws  them  b«'hlnd 
:«  Juveniles  i  hearings,  p   60) 

We  have  on  a  number  of  occasions  in  the 
Ju% fHile  Bureau  had  Juveniles  tell  the  otTl- 
cer.s  'ir  make  .statements  to  the  cfTect  that 
they  were  juveniles  and  thercJnre  tiiey  can- 
not do  anything  with  them  We  \\n\t  had 
that  statement  made  to  us, 

Demonstration  of  the  truth  of  this 
testimony  is  found  in  the  analysis  of  of- 
fenses by  the  16-17-year  atre  group  as 
compared  to  the  18-19- JO-vt-ar  age 
group  The  following  table  indicates 
that  the  juveniles  are  inclined  to  be  con- 
temptuous and  the  deterrent  effect  of 
the  law  begins  when  the.se  juveniles 
i^raduate.  by  at;e.  to  adult  status  The 
juvenile  t;roup  committed  more  felonies 
for  the  .same  period  than  the  adult  group 
with  50  percent  greater  age  range. 


Comparison — felonies  of   16-  and   17- 
year-olds  and  young  adults — fiscal  1960: 
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Along  with  the  trend  toward  more  se- 
r.ous  crimes  the  records  show  that  the 
ix'rcent  of  juveniles  who  are  ret>eat  of- 
fenders is  increasing  In  1959,  49  2  per- 
cent of  juveniles  before  the  court  were 
rei)eat  offenders  In  1961.  53  9  percent 
were  repeat  offenders 

This  review  of  the  committee  study  of 
the  juvenile  court,  the  findings  of  the 
committee  and  the  sub.stance  of  the 
rommitt«'e  bill.  H  R  6747  has  been  pre- 
.•:ent»xl  to  afford  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  the  opportunity  to  familiarize 
them-elves  with  the  juvenile  court  prob- 
lem and  the  needs  of  this  court  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  The  committee 
believes  th.at  the  Members  of  the  House 
are  genuinely  interested  in  legislation 
which  w  ill  meet  the  real  problems  of  this 
court  rather  than  proposals  which  pro- 
vide mere  palliatives. 

The  provi.sions  of  H  R.  6747  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the 
juvenile  court  in  the  National  Capital. 
It  IS  the  product  of  tiie  only  real  study 
of  the  Juvenile  court  in  many  years.  It 
will  provide  an  efficient,  flexible  court. 
It  will  expedite  disposition  of  the  court 
backlou  and  give  best  a.ssurance  that  the 
caseload  will  be  kept  current  in  the  fu- 
ture It  will  relieve  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Distric  t  of  needless  costs  and  provide  a 
bttter  balance  for  rehabilitation  of  Juve- 
nii-  V  .iiul  for  the  public  .■-afety. 


THE   RUSSIAN   NUCI^AR  TESTS 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  iMr  Mkhel]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutrs 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remark.s  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Till  If  W.US  no  objection. 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
we  all  recall  the  stor>'  of  the  monstrous 
horsr  tilh-d  with  Greeks,  which  the  Tro- 
jan.-, were  induced  to  take  into  their  city 
by  the  wily  lies  of  Sinon.  a  pretender 
of  the  GrtM^k  Army.  Now  we  find  Mrs. 
Khrushchev  piously  appealing  via  the 
American  airways  that  we  should  forget 
about  nuclear  testing  and  concentrate 
on  disarmament  because  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion would  never  attack  us  first.  I  use 
the  analogy  of  the  Trojan  horse  not  be- 
cause of  any  similarity  of  the  subjects 
but  because  of  the  similarity  of  deception 
and  trickery  employed 

Mr  Speaker,  on  September  1.  1901.  our 
Government  detected  nuclear  explosions 
in  the  atmosphere,  beginning  a  series  of 
40  or  more  tcsLs  conducted  by  the  Soviet 
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Union,  completely  disregarding  what 
propaganda  losses  might  be  suffered 
among  the  so-called  neutrals,  who  up  to 
that  pohit  had  always  raised  a  hue  and 
cry  about  the  adverse  effect  of  fallout. 
The  boys  in  the  Kremlin  obviously  felt 
that  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  resume 
testing  and  that  the  plus  factors  in  this 
regard  far  outweighed  the  temporary 
losses  in  adverse  reaction  among  the  neu- 
tral powers  and  smaller  nations.  Un- 
fortunately, our  Government  within  the 
past  year  has  failed  to  assert  our  own 
position,  and,  in  my  Judgment,  we  have 
given  undue  consideration  to  what  reac- 
tions might  ensue  among  the  so-called 
uncommitted  countries. 

The  Russian  tests  were  for  a  variety 
of  purposes  being  conducted  not  only  in 
the  high  atmosphere,  but  just  above  the 
surface  and  also  under  water.  Now  what 
have  we  done  since  then?  We  have  ar- 
ranired  16  announced  tests,  with  low 
yield,  all  In  underground  caverns.  Ad- 
mittedly the  knowledge  obtained  from 
our  tests  was  Insignificant  compared  to 
what  the  Soviet  Union  gained  from  her 
tests. 

During  the  Russian  testing,  the  Soviet 
f^uperbomb  was  exploded  and  many  said 
the  weap>on  had  no  real  military  signifi- 
cance. Some  administration  officials 
stated  that  it  was  built  and  detonated 
simply  for  "terror"  and  "blackmail"  pur- 
ix)ses.  It  is  true  that  five  10-megaton 
bombs  can  do  more  damage — total  dam- 
age— than  one  of  50  megatons.  You  can 
destroy  five  cities  with  five  bombs  and 
destroy  only  one  city  with  one  bomb, 
whether  It  is  50  or  100  megatons. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  like- 
lihood, at  least  at  this  time,  that  we  will 
follow  the  Soviet  lead  and  build  super- 
bombs of  50  or  more  megatons  although 
Gen.  Nathan  P.  Twining,  former 
Chairman  of  tlie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
recently  revealed  that  he  had  unsuc- 
cessfully advocated  that  the  United 
States  build  such  weapons.  Our  stra- 
tegic targeting  problem  is  different  from 
the  one  the  Soviet  faces. 

We  have  decided  to  put  a  large  part  of 
our  retaliatory  missile  power  in  so-called 
hardened  bases — in  deep  underground 
silos  additionally  protected  by  steel  and 
concrete  cover.  Several  Atlas  ICBM 
squadrons  will  be  above  ground  in  soft 
sites,  however.  Despite  the  talk  about 
instantaneous  retaliation,  it  is  believed 
unlikely  tliat  we  would  push  the  but- 
ton the  moment  the  first  Incoming  mis- 
siles were  picked  up  on  the  radar  screen. 
Indeed,  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  com- 
mander of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
has  asserted  that — 

Our  ICB^s  probably  would  have  to  ride 
out  the  initial  attack  by  an  enemy. 

Hardening  a  missile  base  Is  difficult, 
expensive  and  uncertain.  It  is  a  good 
deal  easier  for  an  enemy  to  build  more 
accurate  and  more  powerful  rockets 
than  It  Is  to  Increase  the  hardening  of 
bases.  This  was  pointed  out  more  than 
2  years  ago  by  a  committee  of  the  other 
body  which  warned  that  reliance  on 
hardening  bases  was  risky  because  of 
the  increased  accuracy  that  might  be 
expected  from  ICBM's.  Later  In  1959, 
our  own  Atlsises  were  scoring  hits  with- 
in 2  miles  of  the  target. 


Nevertheless.  high-ranking  land- 
based  mlssilemen  have  repeatedly  told 
the  public  that  it  would  take  anywhere 
from  10  to  30  Soviet  missiles  to  destroy 
a  single  UJ3.  rocket  in  a  hardened 
base.  These  officers  did  not  define 
the  degree  of  accuracy  or  size  warhead 
they  were  crediting  to  the  enemy.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  they  could  not 
have  been  talking  about  a  50 -megaton  or 
larger  warhead  or  an  accuracy  of  1 
mile  or  less  circular  error  probability — 
CEP.  We  know  that  Russia  has  deto- 
nated a  &0-megaton  bomb  and  has 
claimed  a  1-mile  CEP. 

But  even  without  the  1-mile  CEP,  the 
Soviet  could  make  up  for  a  shortcoming 
on  accuracy  with  its  giant  warhead. 
With  50  or  more  megatons,  and  the  ac- 
curacy equal  to  Atlas,  they  could  destroy 
or  put  out  of  commission  each  of  our 
hardened  missiles  with  every  one  of 
theirs  which  landed  on  target  in  the 
United  States.  Fifty  percent  reliability, 
of  course,  would  require  the  firing  of 
two  missiles  against  each  target.  This 
means  it  would  take  only  540  missiles  to 
destroy  our  270  programed  Atlases  and 
Titans  and  not  7,100 — 30  times  270 — as 
suggested  by  some  officials. 

Thus,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  50- 
megaton  warhead  has  a  military  sig- 
nificance of  a  substantial  order. 

Second,  although  it  is  by  no  m^ans 
apparent  that  the  Soviets  have  perfected 
an  antimissile  missile,  they  do  seem  to 
be  working  very  rapidly  toward  it.  If 
the  Russians  were  able  to  spring  another 
test  series  after  stealthy  preparation,  and 
then  stUl  another,  while  the  United 
States  stood  still,  eventually  the  Soviets 
might  indeed  score  a  breakthrough  on 
the  antimissile  missile  front.  Such  a 
development,  if  unmatched  by  the  United 
States,  would  mean  that  the  Soviets 
could  strike  this  country  a  full  nuclear 
blow  but  that  the  United  States  would 
be  prevented,  by  antimissile  defenses, 
from  striking  a  potent  retaliatory  blow. 
The  nation  which  first  produces  such  a 
weapon  will  tip  the  nuclear  balance  of 
terror  to  their  own  advantage.  Any 
shift  in  the  balance  to  the  Soviets,  once 
it  becomes  evident,  could  lead  the  Krem- 
lin into  all  sorts  of  dangerous  adventures. 

Third,  the  longer  President  Kennedy 
stalls  the  more  concerned  our  NATO  and 
SEATO  allies  become.  The  hesitancy 
is  keeping  our  nuclear  scientists  from 
proving  or  disproving  the  effectiveness 
of  several  new  weapons  and  is  making 
the  United  States  look  like  a  prime  sucker 
in  the  eyes  of  our  friends.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  that  a  lot  of  nations  feel 
with  ever-growing  alarm  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  either  lacks  the 
courELge  to  strike  back  at  communism 
anywhere  or  just  doesn't  know  how  to 
go  about  doing  so.  Moreover,  the  Soviets 
are  aware  that  they  can  use  the  delay 
in  reaching  a  decision  on  nuclear  air 
tests  to  biiild  up  world  and  U.S.  public 
opinion  against  any  sharing  of  our  nu- 
clear weapons  with  our  allies.  They 
knew,  in  the  summer  of  1958,  that  we 
were  moving  in  this  direction,  even 
though  slowly.  To  sabotage  this  move- 
ment, they  used  their  vast  propaganda 
machine  to  raise  public  fears  of  fallout 
and  to  mobilize  this  fear  into  an  emo- 
tional force  against  any  such  distribu- 


tion of  nuclear  weapons.  They  were  thus 
able  to  exploit  Britain's  traditional  fears 
of  a  resurgent  Germany  and  to  give 
credence  to  the  longstanding  propa- 
ganda line  that  Europeans  can  only  hope 
to  escape  nuclear  disaster  by  refusing  to 
permit  any  nuclear  installations  on  their 
soiL  Should  this  line  succeed,  the  next 
step  undoubtedly  would  be  to  demand 
that  U.S.  troops  in  Europe  return  home 
since  their  very  presence  there  requires 
them  to  be  backed  up  by  nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  does  President 
Kennedy  stand  on  nuclear  testing?  No 
one  seems  to  know.  This  responsibility 
is  the  President's  by  his  own  admission. 
Restated: 

The  Soviet  Union  tested  while  we  were 
at  the  table  negotiating  with  them.  If  they 
fooled  us  once  it  Is  their  faxilt,  and  tf  they 
fool  us  twice  it  is  our  fault. 

Candidate  Kennedy  said  on  October 
10.1960: 

If  the  present  nuclear  weapons  test  con- 
ference Ls  still  in  progress  wben  I  am  elected 
I  will  direct  vigorous  negotiation,  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  personal  instructions  on 
policy.  •  •  •  I  Intend  to  prescribe  a  reason- 
able but  definite  time  limit  witbin  which  to 
determine  whether  significant  progress  is 
being  made. 

Despite  this  campaign  pledge  and  the 
aforementioned  Soviet  achievements, 
President  Kennedy  has  decided  to  con- 
tinue what  seems  to  be  a  unilateral  ban 
by  this  Nation  on  nuclear  air  tests.  It 
has  been  almost  one-half  year  since  the 
Russians  exploded  their  first  bomb  in  the 
atmosphere  and  President  Kennedy  is 
still  trying  to  determine  tf  air  tests  would 
be  in  the  national  interests.  Even  if  the 
President  should  decide  to  resume  air 
tests  sometime  in  the  future,  the  delay 
which  we  have  experienced  already  may 
be  disastrous.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point,  I  should  like  to  include  with  my 
remarks  an  editorial  from  the  Peoria 
Joui-nal  Star  of  February  12,  1961,  by 
Charles  L.  Dancey : 

New  Nttcuae  Tests  Coming 

The  Rvisslans  are  either  going  to  "get  off 
the  dime"  on  a  sound  nuclear  test  ban  pro- 
gram, or  we  are  going  to  start  some  tests  In 
the  atmosphere.  We  are  betting  on  the 
tests. 

This  Is  the  real  meaning  of  the  British- 
United  States  deal  on  using  Christmas  Island 
as  a  test  site. 

We  are  not  kidding.  We  did  not  go 
through  these  painful  negotiations  which 
cause  the  British  Oovemment  some  strain 
In  its  local  political  wars  merely  for  show. 

Unquestionably  President  Kennedy  in- 
tends to  proceed  at  a  fairly  early  date  with 
U.S.  tests  In  the  atmosphere. 

The  reason  he  has  been  taking  his  sweet 
time  about  it  Is  to  pacify  organizations  like 
the  National  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy  which  are  against  testing  by  going 
through  the  motions  of  agreeing  with  them. 
of  deep  soul  searching,  and  of  Jvist  having 
to  do  it.  (Among  the  sponsors  of  Sane  are 
Steve  Allen,  Harry  Belafonte,  Illinois'  own 
Arnold  Maremont,  and  Walter  Reuther.  Vic- 
tor Reuther  is  on  the  board  of  directors. 
They  prefer  to  use  the  name  of  Albert 
Schweitzer — actually  an  honorary  sponsor.) 

The  President  apparently  Is  willing  to  go 
this  far  with  them.  He  Is  wiUlng  to  surren- 
der to  the  Soviets  the  gains  they  made  by 
stalling  us  3  years  with  a  phony  test  ban 
and  then  betraying  It  in  their  recent  tests. 
He  will  say,  "OK,  take  the  gains  from  your 
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dirty    trick   and   we'll   stlU   not   test   If   you 
make  a  real  test  ban  deal." 

And  he  dangles  over  their  heads  the 
Christmas  Island  arrangement  as  pressure 
that  Lf  they  wont  settle  for  the  advantage 
they  have  gained  by  their  doublecross.  we 
will  soon  begin  testing  ourselves  and  regain 
or  extend  our  lead 

Thus  the  Christmas  Island  deal  Is  designed 
to  produce  a  quick  showdown  on  Soviet  ■In- 
tentions." and  if  they  don't  move  quickly, 
we  will  say  they  have  no  Intention  of  any- 
thing but  a  further  stall  on  our  progress, 
and  we  will  test 

Meanwhile,  we  offer  them  a  "Christmas" 
present  of  not  using  the  island  If  they 
quickly  agree  to  a  genuine  test  ban. 

This  constant  testing  of  Soviet  Intentions 
is  mystifying  to  us.  Is  there  any  slightest 
grounds  for  doubting  what  their  Intention 
is,  on  the  basis  of  their  actions,  consistently, 
for  four  decades?  On  the  basis  of  their  doc- 
trine? On  the  basts  of  their  own  public 
declarations  and  recent  International  con- 
gress of  Soviets^ 

Whom  are  we  kidding?  Only  ourselves 
Their  Intentions  on  nuclear  testing  were 
probed  by  us  for  three  years  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  proved  what  those  Inten- 
tions were  They  were  to  keep  us  from 
testing  while  they  made  scientific  progress 
and  prepared  their  own  teats. 

When  that  was  done  they  laughed  at  us 
and  shot  off  about  50  nuclear  bombs  In  the 
atmosphere 

And  now  we  are  testing  their  Intentions 
again,  while  we  still  delay  our  own  nuclear 
tests. 

The  tests  will  come  eventually  but  only 
after  long,  needless,  pointless,  and  dangerous 
delay 

Just  remember  that  when  the  first  mush- 
room cloud  goes  up  over  Christm;is  Island 
It  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  years  and 
months  of  absolutely  useless  delays  that 
served  no  purpose  but  to  let  the  Soviet  Union 
gain  time — and  perhaps  some  political  ap- 
peasement of  the  fear  left  In  this  country 

Mr  Speaker,  and  so  we  find  that  this 
country  remains  under  the  wraps  of  a 
self-imposed  moratorium  with  none  of 
the  safeguards  that  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration first  insisted  on  as  a  condi- 
tion for  prolonged  suspension.  When 
the  Eisenhower  administration  took 
office  It  steadily  concentrated  the  weight 
of  U.S.  military  power  behind  the 
nuclear  deterrent.  The  reorganized 
Army  with  its  pentomic  divisions  and  its 
new  nuclear  firing  battlefield  weapons,  is 
generally  designed  to  flght  nuclear  ac- 
tions, except  in  the  simplest  kind  of  hold- 
ins;  situation  So  is  the  Navy,  with  its 
costly  new  earners  armed  with  nuclear 
bombers  and  its  Polaris-firing  subma- 
rines. And  the  Air  Force  is  predomi- 
nantly a  nuclear  force.  Obviously,  the 
reasons  for  Eisenhowers  concern  were 
profound  and  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
American  strategic  problem.  Therefore, 
as  far  back  as  December  29.  1959.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  put  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  on  notice  that 
the  United  States,  having  found  it  im- 
PKJssible  to  reach  a  "safe-guarded"  agree- 
ment for  mutual  Inspection  and  control 
with  the  Russians,  would  consider  itself 
"free"  to  resume  nuclear  tests.  Evi- 
dently President  Kennedy  did  not  see  fit 
to  continue  this  policy,  even  thoui^h  there 
were  wood  grounds  for  suspicion  that  the 
Russians  had  already  begun  preparatory 
tests  while  Arthur  Dean  was  at  Geneva 

I  charge  that  as  Commander  in  Chief 
It  was  not  militarily  justifiable  for  Presi- 


dent Kennedy  to  delay,  at  least  the  prep- 
arations, for  the  resumption  of  American 
nuclear  tests.  It  seems  incredible  with 
'all  the  industrial  and  organizational 
capacity  of  the  United  States  that  we 
should  not  have  been  prepared  m  antici- 
pation of  the  Soviet  Union's  action. 
Why  does  the  President  continue  to  sim- 
ply tread  water  on  this  important  issue? 
Why  does  he  fail  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem  and  tnve  the  green  light  to 
our  own  resumption  of  testing,  which  I 
personally  believe  to  be  essential  to  the 
future  security  of  our  country 

Nuclear  scientists,  such  as  Dr  Edward 
Teller,  had  insisted  for  months  thai 
Russia  never  had  halted  its  nuclear  test- 
ing and  that  President  Kennedy  should 
order  a  resumption  of  the  experiments. 
President  Kennedy  did  not  even  see  fit  to 
prepare  On  September  5.  1961.  under 
public  pressure,  the  President  ordered  a 
resumption  of  testini;.  but  it  was  a  full  10 
days  befu'-e  even  a  small  underground 
test  was  detonated  one  wonders  how 
vigorously  he  meant  to  push  the  resump- 
tion, leading  to  atmospht  ric  tests,  since 
he  has  not  set  a  reasonable  but  definite 
time  limit  as  he  said  he  was  going  to  do. 
It  IS  obvious,  the  President  has  not  t)een 
completely  frank  with  the  American  peo- 
ple on  this  point 

The  President  stated  m  his  slate  of  the 
Union  message  this  year 

We  have  rejected  any  all-or-nothing  pos- 
ture which  woTild  leave  no  choice  but  In- 
g;oru>us  retreat  or  unlimited  retaliation 

This  statement  is  misleading  but  t>e 
that  as  it  may.  the  nuclear  deterrent 
should  be  extended  across  the  likely 
ranue  of  military  challenges  by  making 
it  possible  for  the  infantry,  with  its 
clo.se-ln  air  support,  to  deal  summarily 
with  other  infantry  Here  is  the  real  nap 
in  our  general  power  to  deter  war;  the 
absence  of  light,  'clean  '  weapons  that 
could  be  employed  on  a  wide  scale,  if 
necessary,  in  peripheral  actions,  without 
laying  villages  and  countryside  to  waste. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  low  side 
of  the  nuclear  gap  can  be  closed  by  in- 
vention, it  should  be  closed  The  strong 
possibility  that  it  can  thus  be  closed  is 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the 
United  State.>  .should  not  delay  its  atmos- 
pheric testing 

This  issue  is  not  a  partisan  one.  in- 
fluential men  in  both  parties  have  ar- 
rayed themselves  on  the  side  of  resump- 
tion of  atmospheric  tests 

Distinguished  Members  (jf  the  other 
body  of  the  President's  own  party  along 
with  former  President  Truman  have 
spoken  up  unequivocably  for  an  end  to 
the  hesitation  Our  atmospheric  tests 
can  be  controlled  to  limit  the  fallout  to 
negligible  amounts  which  should  I  am 
sure,  be  insignificant  compared  to  the 
fallout  of  the  Russian  tests 

Gov  Nelson  Rockefeller,  of  Now  York, 
in  a  special  story  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  made  some  very  telling  points 
in  a  recent  article  which  I  should  like  to 
have  included  in  my  remarlts  at  this 
point: 

RofKErti.i  ER  Tfji.s  Why   We  Must  Test 

Mi.^Mi     Beach  — Underscoriiig    the    danger 

before  us  and   the  freedom-guarding  role  of 

nuclear  power.  Guveruor  Rockefeller   yester- 

dny  urged  the  Nation  to  resume  iitmojpherlc 


t'-stlng  re',;ardle88  of  world  opinion.  It  wa« 
his  nrst  major  speech  on  a  national  Issue 
since  President  Kennedys  election— and  It 
was  billed  by  a!<Js  as  nonpolltlcal.  Here  Is 
an  excerpt 

'The  faits  that  me.Uiure  the  danger  before 
U.S    arn    few     and    slmnle.   and   serious 

Hie  Soviet  Union  with  missive  disdain 
f  .r  *  Till  opinion  -Is  fiiUj-hlng.  in  these  days. 
a  ^eru■s  of  m  re  than  20  nuclear  tests  in  the 
.itm  i.'phcre  The  series  has  already  included 
the  grr.atest  blast  of  destructive  |K)wer  the 
»  )r!d  has  ever  witnessed  And  uptm  the 
f  .mpletlon  of  their  tests?,  vie  must  l>e  pre- 
iired  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  turn  Its  face 
iroin  the  fcene  of  the  blast,  with  an  air  of 
\:rtue  and  Innocence,  and  say  to  us:  'Now, 
-h  Mildn  t    \*e    all    stop    testing    these    awful 

lA  .apon.' 

'We  cm  prepare  ourselves  for  the  stern 
answer  to  that  question  by  looking  at  a  few 
h.ird  f.icts 

Let  me  summarize  them  briefly. 

Kir.'f  While  honest  and  expert  Judg- 
ments on  relative  .Soviet  and  American  nu- 
clear strength  have  varied  considerably, 
there  is  one  fact  on  which  all  responsible 
sources  agree  It  Is  the  fact  that  since  the 
voluntar)  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  In 
iJoH.  we  havp  stood  relatively  still  for  the 
past  3  years  in  the  development  and  Im- 
provement of  nuclear  weapon.s 

Second  We  know  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  recent  Soviet  tests  that  the  period  of 
the  so-called  miiratorium  after  1958  must 
have  been  used  by  S^nlet  science  for  inten- 
sive and  major  research  In  nuclear  weajx)ns 
development  There  Is  als<i  every  technical 
possibility  and  likelihood  that  the  Soviets 
eni;a^e<i  in  underground  testing  not  subject 
to  detection  by  the  outside  world  The  hid- 
den preparations  for  the  current  Soviet 
atmospheric  tests  must  have  extended  over 
a  period  of  many  months,  perhaps  a  full 
year  And  all  this  was  done  while  the  Soviet 
negi'tiators  conveiUently  dragging  their  feet, 
were  obton.slbly  seeking  agreement  on  a  test- 
ban  treaty 

"Third  We  simply  d.)  not  know  the  ex- 
tent of  the  technical  advances  scored  by  the 
Soviet  Union  throughout  the  moratorium 
and  In  their  current  tests  In  the  atmos- 
phere We  thus  confront,  today,  a  Soviet 
nuclear  [x>wer  whose  exact  extent,  nature, 
and  ingenuity  lie  beyond  our  jx'wer  to  meas- 
ure 

Fourth  The  pe'iple  who  most  obvl<ju"5ly 
d)  kniiw  these  facts  the  S<ivlet  leaders 
themselves  have  plainly  shown  the  value 
and  Importance  they  have  attached  to  these 
tests  For  the  very  undertaking  of  these 
tests  defied  not  only  world  opinion  but  also 
all  the  years  of  Soviet  propaganda  Invested 
In  the  pretense  of  seeking  a  ban  on  nuclear 
testing  So  defiant  a  stroke  must  have  been 
well  worth  It  In  term."!  of  raw  military 
powi»r 

'These  few  f.irts  tersely  measure  the  peril 
that  kn'owiiiK  .Soviet  nuclear  p<^wer  now 
thrusts  before  us 

Our  resp.  n.>ie  to  this  jierll  Is  a  moet  ur- 
gent and  Important  Issue  before  the  Amer- 
ican  people  today 

"For  what  is  at  stake  Is  nothing  less  than 
our  having  tlie  power  that  is  essential  to 
serve  the  cause  of  freedom  to  which  we 
s'  and  CI  imniit  Led 

Power  to  defend  ourselves  agaliuit  all-out 
enemy  nuclear  attack. 

Power  to  survive  an  all-out  nuclear  at- 
tack and  strike  back  with  .i  decisive  counter- 
attack. 

Power  to  defend  freedom  In  any  corner  of 
the   globe   In   which   It   Is   challenged 

"This  es.sential  power  critically  dei^enda 
utK)n  our  nuiiear  weapons  ot  defense  and 
retaliation  And  to  assure  the  sufficiency  of 
our  weapons.  In  the  face  of  the  recent  8<jvlet 
tests,  we  are  now  clearly  c  rni>elled  to  con- 
duct our  own  nuclear  tests  " 
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Then  Governor  Rockefeller  turned  to  spe- 
clfics,  listing  these  points  essential  to  the 
Nation's  future  security  and  world  i>eace: 

"1.  We  must  reduce  the  weight  of  nuclear 
warheads. 

"2    We  must  develop  antimissile  defenses. 

"3    We  must  Improve  our  tactical  weapons. 

"4    We  must  develop  new  weapons. 

•'5  We  must  Improve  methods  of  con- 
trolling nuclear  weapons  and  detecting  nu- 
clear tests. 

"6  We  must  build  for  peace  with  nuclear 
energy  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  the  scien- 
tific-military judgment  which  has  gen- 
erally been  accepted  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  is  that  the  security  of 
the  United  States  will  not  permit  further 
deferral  of  atmospheric  tests.  There- 
fore, I  think  it  is  time  for  President 
Kennedy  to  putt  or  get  off  the  green. 


PROPOSAL  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  OF- 
FICE OF  URBAN  AFFAIRS  IN  THE 
FJCECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mrs.  Dwyer]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes, 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
purposely  delayed  discussing  before  this 
House  tlie  provisions  of  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced yesterday  until  the  House  acted 
on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  to  estab- 
hsh  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing.  Although  this  bill,  which 
would  establish  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  an  Office  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs, has  no  direct  relationship  to  the 
reorganization  plan,  I  considered  it 
preferable  not  to  nsk  confusing  the  two 
proposals. 

The  House  has  now  worked  its  will 
on  the  question  oi"  the  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing.  I  want  to 
emphasize,  however,  that  whatever  the 
result  of  this  vote  had  been — it  is  now — 
essential  to  appro\'e  legislation  of  this 
kind,  to  provide  a  means  whereby  efifec- 
tive  coordination  and  overall  policy  di- 
rection can  be  achieved  among  the  large 
number  of  Federal  programs  which  af- 
fect  urban  and  metropolitan  areas. 

Briefly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation 
would  establish  a  .small  staff  operation 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  purpc»se  of  achieving  this 
needed  coordination  and  policy  direc- 
tion It  would  be  headed  by  a  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  appointed  by  and 
responsible  to  the  President.  The  pro- 
po.sed  Office  of  Urban  Affairs  would  be 
authorized  to  obtaji  appropriate  infor- 
mation from  executive  agencies  and  de- 
partments, to  maintain  liaison  with  such 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
talities of  the  States  engaged  in  activi- 
ties related  to  urban  areas,  and,  at  the 
(lirection  of  the  President,  to  take  other 
appropriate  action  so  as  to  eliminate 
duplication,  reduce  conflicts,  and  in- 
crease the  efficiency  with  which  Federal 
programs  are  administered  at  State  and 
local  levels.  ,1 

The  need  for  such  coordination.  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  become  universally  recog- 
nized by  students  and  practitioners  of 
government  at  all  levels.  One  of  the  in- 
direct benefits  of  the  lengthy  public  de- 


bate over  the  prop>osal  to  establish  a 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Housing  has  been  to  create  a 
much  greater  public  awareness  of  the 
extent  to  which  coordination  of  existing 
programs  is  required  and  to  r>oint  up  the 
obstacles  which  presently  exist  to  the 
effective  and  eflflcient  administration  of 
Federal  programs  In  this  area. 

One  of  the  most  concise  statements  of 
this  need  was  written  by  Profs.  Robert 
H.  Connery  and  Richard  H.  Leach  and 
appeared  in  their  book,  'The  Federal 
Government  and  Metropolitan  Areas," 
which  was  published  in  1960.  Professors 
Connery  and  Leach  stated,  and  I  quote: 

There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  Federal  pro- 
grams are  piling  up  on  each  other  faster 
than  metropolitan  areas  can  digest  them. 
Each  Is  planned  separately,  and  there  Is  no 
correlation  among  them.  Programs  are 
launched  In  Isolation,  without  reference  to 
their  Impact  on  the  areas  to  which  they  are 
directed.  As  a  consequence.  Federal  pro- 
grams are  badly  coordinated  so  far  as  metro- 
politan areas  are  concerned,  both  among 
themselves  and  In  terms  of  State  and  local 
programs  In  the  same  areas.  Federal  pro- 
grams having  a  bearing  on  metropolitan 
problems  should  be  reexamined  in  order  to 
assure  better  coordination  and  to  provide  the 
maximum  flexibility  and  a  minimum  of 
standardization   as   to  detail  and  procedure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  excellent 
study  of  this  subject  can  be  understood 
as  an  extensive  collection  of  case  studies. 
These  studies  demonstrate,  in  the  case 
of  almost  every  individual  urban  area 
program,  that  the  failure  of  adequate 
Federal  coordination  has  grossly  handi- 
capped the  proper  administration  of  the 
program. 

The  extent  of  the  problem  is  often 
minimized  as  a  result  of  the  failure  to 
appreciate  just  how  many  of  these  pro- 
grams are  involved  at  the  metropolitan 
or  urban  area  level.  We  tend  to  think 
of  the  problem  as  being  limited  to  such 
programs  as  highways,  housing,  and  ur- 
ban renewal.  This  limited  view  of  the 
problem  may  explain,  in  part,  why  so 
many  of  the  proponents  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  ap- 
peared to  place  such  great  hopes  on  the 
capacity  of  a  Cabinet-level  department 
to  achieve  the  desired  coordination.  Al- 
though I  voted  for  the  reorganization 
plan.  I  believe  a  careful  study  will  show 
that  the  Department  could  only  coordi- 
nate the  programs  that  it  was  au- 
thorized to  administsr — the  very  same 
programs  now  being  administered  and 
coordinated,  though  to  a  less  effective  de- 
gree, by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 

Although  these  programs  are,  indeed, 
among  the  more  significant  with  im- 
pact upon  urban  areas,  they  are  by  no 
means  the  only  ones.  In  1957,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  prepared  a  list  of 
21  programs  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government  which  affected  metropoli- 
tan areas.    These  are — 

F^rst.  Highway  constiiiction. 

Second.  Flood  control  and  prevention. 

Third.  Improvement  of  rivers,  harbors, 
and  waterways. 

Fourth.  Water  pollution  control. 

Fifth.  Control  of  communicable  dis- 
eases, including  tuberculosis  and  vene- 
real diseases. 


Sixth.  Services  to  crippled  children. 

Seventh.  Health  centers  and  clinics. 

Eighth.  Disaster  relief. 

Ninth.  Civil  defense. 

Tenth.  Housing,  slum  clearance,  and 
urban  redevelopment. 

Eleventh.  School  lunch  program. 

Twelfth.  Special  problems  of  federally 
impacted  areas. 

Thirteenth.  Airpjorts  and  air  terminals. 

Fourteenth.  Old-age  and  survivors'  in- 
surance for  local  government  employees. 

Fifteenth.  Hospital  planning  and  con- 
struction. 

Sixteenth,  Suppression  of  crime. 

Seventeenth.  General  welfare  assist- 
ance. 

Eighteenth.  Social  security. 

Nineteenth.  Vocational  rehabilitation. 

Twentieth.  Vocational  education. 

Twenty-first.  Employment  security. 

Since  1957,  of  course,  a  number  of 
other  Federal  programs  have  been  estab- 
lished, including  the  mass  transportation 
and  open  spaces  programs  of  last  year. 
While  many  of  the  programs  I  have  listed 
are  concerned  with  services  to  people, 
they  all  nevertheless  result  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  metroF>olitan 
areas  and  thus  directly  affect  the  econo- 
mies of  these  local  areas. 

As  I  have  indicated,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
idea  of  a  coordinating  group  within  the 
Executive  OfQce  of  the  President  is  not 
a  new  one.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
need  has  been  obscured  by  what  I  believe 
has  been  the  exaggerated  attention  paid 
to  the  more  dramatic  proposal  to  create 
a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing.  The  basis  on  which 
the  present  legislation  has  been  prepared 
is  one  of  the  principal  recommendations 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  The  Commis- 
sion, at  my  request,  undertook  in  1960- 
61  a  detailed  study  of  governmental 
structure,  organization,  and  planning  in 
metrop>olitan  areas.  Its  recommenda- 
tions included  suggestions  for  action  by 
local.  State,  and  National  Governments. 
It  urged,  among  other  things: 

That  steps  be  taken  within  both  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  bring  together  In  bet- 
ter coordination  and  Interrelationship  the 
various  Federal  programs  which  Impact  up>on 
orderly  planning  and  development  within 
the  large  urban  areas. 

The  Commission,  which  represents  all 
levels  of  government  and  includes 
among  its  members  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives, Governors,  mayors.  State 
legislators  and  county  ofHcials,  as  well 
as  representatives  of  the  general  public, 
emphasized  unanimously  that  intergov- 
ernmental relations  with  respect  to  ur- 
ban affairs  are  being  unnecessarily 
impaired  because  of  inadequate  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  programs.  The  Com- 
mission's report  pointed  out  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  tended  to  by- 
pass the  States  in  responding  to  metro- 
p>olitan  area  problems  and  has  or>erated 
on  a  single- purpose  fxuictional  basis, 
with  insuflBcient  attention  paid  to  the 
need  for  plaruiing  or  coordination  of  the 
various  functions  on  a  comprehensive 
basis  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds  of  individual 
examples  could  be  cited  to  demonstrate 
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how  the  failure  of  coordination  has  pro- 
duced waste,  duplication  and  ineflVciency 
in  the  operation  of  many  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  same  inefflciency  has 
tended  to  obstruct  the  efforts  of  State 
and  local  goverrunents  to  solve  their  ur- 
ban problems.  All  levels  of  government, 
therefore,  have  a  deep  and  Immediate 
interest  in  devising  mechanisms  which 
will  assure  proper  coordination. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  legislaUon 
I  have  introduced  would  be  essential  with 
or  without  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Housing.  By  virtue  of  the 
Advisory  Commission's  recommendation, 
ray  proposal  has  in  effect  been  endorsed 
by  responsible  offlcials  at  all  levels  of 
government,  of  both  political  parties,  and 
from  all  areas  of  the  Nation.  It  will 
not  involve  the  expenditure  of  huge  sums 
of  money.  It  will  not  create  new  leveLs 
of  bureaucracy  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Everyone,  Mr.  Speaker,  seems  to  want 
to  help  the  areas  of  our  country  in  which 
the  largest  concentratior\s  of  our  people 
have  settled,  whether  we  call  them 
cities,  metropolitan  areas,  or  urban 
areas.  In  terms  of  money,  personnel, 
and  prestige,  my  proposal  is  a  modest 
one.  But  I  maintain  that  it  could  be 
the  most  effective  single  action  which 
the  Congre.V!  could  take  to  bring  order. 
efllclency,  and  effectiveness  Into  the  ad- 
ministration of  programs  designed  to 
help  these  urban  areas.  As  a  biparti- 
san proposal.  I  hope  that  our  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  Join  me 
In  sponsoring  this  legislation  and  in 
working  for  Its  enactment  Into  law. 

I  


THE  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OF  1962 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird  1  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr  LAIRD  Mr  Speaker,  during  the 
la.st  .several  days  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  read  the  proposed  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1962  recommended  by 
President  Kennedy  and  avidly  support- 
ed by  Secretary  of  .A.srrlculture  Freeman. 

This  is  an  Interesting,  if  not  fantastic, 
approach.  It  deals  with  many  phases  of 
a;^ricultural  production,  marketing,  and 
rural  life  I  understand  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  is  holding 
hearlnifs  this  week  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  the  administration's 
proposal. 

It  Is  for  this  rea.son  that  I  would  like 
to  discuss  two  specific  parts  of  the  pro- 
posed dairy  program.  I  do  this  in  order 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  will 
seek  answers  to  several  areas  in  the 
dairy  proposal  that  perplex  me. 

The  dairy  proposal  of  the  President's 
farm  message  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  dairy-control 
program.  As  a  part  of  this  program 
there  would  be  Individual  dairy  producer 
marketing  allotments.  By  this.  app>ar- 
ently.  is  meant  that  each  individual 
dairy  farmer  would  be  griven  an  allot- 
ment as  to  the  amount  of  milk  that  he 
could  market.    If  he  produced  In  excess 


of  his  allotment  he  would  have  to  pay  a 
penalty  on  that  milk. 

In  discussing  the  so-called  producer 
marketing  allotments  the  bill  contains 
this  language: 

That  the  Secretary  may.  Lf  he  deema  that 
It  wUl  not  Impair  efTecUve  admlul^tratiuu  uX 
this  subtitle,  prescribe  a  mliilmum  maJketlug 
a'.:  itmeiit  for  any  pr  Klucer  hoMing  a  mar- 
keting basis. 

What,  in  effect.  Uiis  says,  if  I  under- 
stand It  correctiy,  Ls  tliat  the  SecrcLar>- 
can.  if  in  his  wisdom  he  deUrmuies  it 
advisable,  esUbiiih  mimmum  dairy  al- 
lotments. 

I  am  puz/led  as  to  the  exact  meaimif: 
of  this  particular  section  In  the  bill,  and 
I  hope  tliat  the  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  will  thor- 
oughly explore  this  question  with  Mr 
Freeman. 

Does  the  Secretary  of  Aericulture  be- 
lieve that  any  farmer  with  1  cow,  2  cows, 
5  cows,  or  50  cows  should  be  exempt 
from  this  dairy-control  prot.'ram':'  What 
number  of  cows  is  he  thinking  that 
should  be  exempt.^ 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  t)eheve  that  it  is  Im- 
portant that  Mt-mbers  of  Congress  and 
dairy  farmers  have  some  spt'ciflc  com- 
ments from  the  Se<"retan,-  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  cows  or  numb^T  of  pounds  of  milk 
that  would  he  exempt  from  thi-s  particu- 
lar program  Personally,  I  am  opp<xi<xl 
to  this  legislation  with  its  exemptions: 
however.  I  believe  it  is  important  that  we 
know  the  exact  thinking'  of  the  USUA 
people  as  it  relates  to  minimum  dairy 
allotments.  I  frankly  am  opposed  to  giv- 
ing the  Secretary  of  AKrirulture  thus 
kmd  of  discretionary  authority.  I  think 
the  Congress  should  a&sume  the  respon- 
sibilities for  determimng  what,  if  any.  the 
minimum  allotment  should  be. 

To  leave  this  que.'-tion  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  mean 
that  if  he  determines  it  advisable,  he 
will  exempt  a  group  of  the  small  pro- 
ducers who  might  vote  against  his  pro- 
gram. As  tc\r  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not 
believe  there  should  be  any  exemptions. 
I  believe  all  dairy  farmers,  regardless  of 
size,  should  be  a  part  of  the  program. 

The  second  area  in  the  dairy  proposal 
that  fascinates  me  is  a  section  whicii 
reads  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  shall  make  such  adjustments 
in  :i  marketli;*;  basi.s  established  tiereunder 
as  he  deems  necc:i»<iry  fdr  abi  oniial  rotidl- 
tioi;.s  affecting  pr.jduciion  i>r  m.i.'ketlng.  for 
rflicT  or  shortagee  In  deficit  prxliutkn  ureas. 
and  for  such  other  factors  as  he  determines 
should  be  considered  for  the  purp<«e  of 
establishing  f.iir  and  equit.ible  inarkeMng 
b;\sis. 

The  particular  part  of  this  .section  that 
I  hope  will  be  thorouKhly  explored  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  has  to  do 
with  the  phrase  "for  relief  of  shortages 
in  deficit  production  area-  "  Dofs  thi.s 
mean  that  those  area.s  that  do  not  now 
produce  enough  milk  to  meet  their  needs 
that  their  marketing  bases  would  not  be 
cut?  Could  they  continue  to  e.xpand 
their  milk  production  while  others,  such 
as  my  own.  would  have  their  production 
cuf  What  is  a  deficit  production  area 
In  this  year  1962  with  our  modern  trans- 
portation? What  part  of  the  country 
does  the  Secretary  of  At;riculturc  con- 


template would  fall  In  this  category? 
Why  doea  he  want  this  broad  authority? 
Why  does  he  want  to  exempt  all  fluid 

milk  u.•^ed  m  bottled  sales? 

Are  the  milk  producers  In  the  South 
ai^.d  Southwest  which  import  milk  to  be 
exempted  from  tiie  dairy  control  pro- 
gram and  allowed  to  cuntmue  their  ex- 
jjiin-sion  and  growth  .^  I,  of  course,  would 
like  to  see  continued  growth  of  the  dairy 
iiidu.NMy  in  all  anas;  but  I  don't  believe 
it  IS  fau-  for  one  aiea  to  L>e  exempt  and 
othe:  anas  to  have  to  uke  a  subfitanUal 
cutbavk  in  pioduct.on. 

Ihcsc  thiee  questions  need  answers; 
namely.  riii.i.  the  que  .lion  of  what  will 
be  Uie  nununum  allotment  as  far  as  the 
n'lmbtr  of  c^iwo  or  pounds  of  milk  is 
r:)nctMud.  second,  v^hat  are  the  deficit 
dairy  prodiiction  artas:  and.  third,  what 
Is  the  ba.sis  for  exempting  fluid  milk  in 
the  market  order  artMs.  I  hope  these 
aren.>  will  be  explored  thoroughly  by  the 
committee  because  th»'y  are  Important 
quf.stions  m  the  consideration  of  this 
lrgi.>lation 


THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CENSUS 
.A.NI)  OOVERNMENT  STATISTICS 
OF  THE  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE   COMMITTEE 

Mr    IJSINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unaiumous  consent  to  address  the  Houce 
for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  rtinarks 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mirhi^'an^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  86lh  Cungres.s  and  the  first  half  of 
tile  87th,  it  was  my  honor  and  pleasure 
to  serve  as  chainnan  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Cen.sus  and  Government  Statis- 
tics of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  It  was  with  con- 
siderable regret  that  I  resigned  from  the 
committee  on  January  17.  1962.  I  want 
thf  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Murray j.  and  my  colleagues 
on  the  Po.st  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
nultt-e  to  know  Uiat  I  fully  enjoyed  our 
line  working  relationship,  and  as  chair- 
man of  thf  subcommittee,  I  am  fully 
appreciative  of  their  splendid  coopera- 
tion and  supp<:)rt. 

In  rplinqui.shing  my  chairmansliip  of 
Uie  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Gov- 
ernment Statistics,  it  occurred  to  me 
tiiat  my  fellow  Members  in  the  House 
would  like  to  know  about  tlie  progress 
which  our  subcommittee  made  in  this 
woik.  I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  give 
you  a  brief  summary  of  our  major  ac- 
compliilunents  and  also  to  point  out 
those  matters  which  require  continuing 
attention. 

NO  CHEESrCAKE  IN  STATISTICS 

I  should  like  to  preface  my  report  by 
stating  that  there  is  no  "cheesecake"  in 
statistics — we  all  want  facts  and  figures 
and  we  all  use  facts  and  figures,  but 
somt'how  when  a  speaker  gets  up  to  dis- 
CU.S.S  statistics,  especially  the  cost  of  col- 
lecting and  compiling  them,  the  audi- 
ence heads  for  the  nearest  exits.  At  our 
recent  subcommittee  hearings  in  Chi- 
cago on  the  proposed  mid-decade  census, 
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H.R.  1100.  Mr  Robert  J.  Eggert.  of  the 
Poid  Motor  Co.,  expressed  these 
thoughts  better  than  I  can: 

I  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  your  subcommittee's  wtlUngness  to  take 
time  to  review  this  important  subject.  The 
area  of  statistics  is  never  a  glamorous  one 
and  8<)  it  is  with  real  appreciation  that  we 
express  uur  feelings  for  your  willingness  to 
shtJW  an  interest  in  this  subject. 

I  should  like  to  pwint  out  that  the 
mid -decade  censu.s  hearings  were  held  in 
Cincago.  Los  Angeles,  and  New  York  City 
in  October  and  November  last.  All  but 
two  of  our  subcommittee  members  at- 
tended at  least  one  of  the  hearings  at 
considerable  personal  inconvenience. 
Our  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Rcibirt  J.  Corbett,  of 
Pennsylvania,  contributed  significantly 
to  the  succe.s.s  of  our  Los  Angeles  hearing. 

BRIEf    sr-MM\>r  OF  ACTIVITIES 

The  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Oovernment  Statistics  was  first  created 
by  House  Resolution  78  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, with  jurisdiction  over  matters  re- 
lating to  the  census  and  the  collection 
of  statistics  generally.  In  addition  to 
studying  and  investigating  the  census 
and  current  statistics  programs  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  the  subcommittee  under- 
took a  broad,  continuing  study  of  all 
Federal  Government  activities  pertain- 
ing to  the  collection  of  statistical  infor- 
mation from  the  public,  the  processing 
and  end  u.se  of  };uch  information,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  such  programs  as 
indicated  by  lh''ir  impact  upon  the 
public. 

(TENSrS 

The  subcommittee  accorded  sp>ecial 
attention  to  the  1960  Census  of  Popula- 
tion and  Housing:.  Hearings  were  held 
in  April  1959  and  March  1960  on  the 
advance  planninp  for  the  census.  After 
the  enumeration,  the  subcommittee  re- 
viewed the  census  results  with  Bureau 
officials  in  a  hea-ing  held  in  May  1961. 

Our  subcommittee  concluded  that  the 
Census  Bureau  had  done  a  good  job  in 
enumerating  180  million  people  in  55 
million  householcs — I  do  not  say  that  the 
job  was  perfect,  out  given  the  complex- 
ities of  the  task,  especially  in  the  large 
cities,  it  was  well  done  and  I  compliment 
the  Bureau  on  this  performance.  The 
role  of  the  Census  Bureau  in  congres- 
sional apportionment  was  also  examined 
and  made  the  subject  of  a  special  sub- 
committee rejxiit — House  Rcp>ort  No. 
2223. 

The  proposed  middecade  census  to  be 
held  in  1965.  as  put  forth  in  H.R.  1100.  a 
bill  submitted  by  Hon.  Stewart  Udall.  of 
Arizona,  has  been  placed  under  study  by 
the  subcommittee.  The  far-reachin.? 
implications  of  this  bill,  especially  as  it 
affects  our  State  and  local  governments 
were  impres.sed  upon  our  Members  in 
hearings  held  ir  Chicago.  Los  Angeles, 
and  New  York  City  in  October  and  No- 
vember 1961.  Tliese  hearings  have  been 
printed  and  I  arge  Members  to  read 
them.  After  listening  to  the  State  and 
local  government  officials  tell  about  the 
problems  brought  about  by  our  popula- 
tion explosion,  1  am  rapidly  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  "forgotten  man" 
of  this  generatiim  is  the  local  govern- 


ment— our  counties,  cities,  towns,  school 
districts,  and  the  rest. 

REPOBTING  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
OOVERNMENT 

The  reporting  burden  placed  upon 
business  and  industry  by  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  the  object  of  con- 
tinuing study  by  our  subcommittee. 
Special  attention  was  accorded  the  small 
businessman  who  often  finds  that  Fed- 
eral reporting  requirements  are  particu- 
larly costly  and  onerous.  In  December 
1959  the  subcommittee  issued  its  first 
report  on  this  subject.  "Business  Report- 
ing Requirements  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." Some  of  the  recommendations 
contained  in  this  report  have  already 
resulted  in  specific  corrective  actions  by 
the  agencies.  I  was  glad  to  note  that 
Secretary  Ribicoff,  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has  re- 
cently aimounced  that  he  has  taken  steps 
to  reduce  paperwork  in  his  Department. 

In  analyzing  reporting  requirements, 
the  suiacommittee  discovered  that  the 
regulatory  agencies  were  responsible  for 
generating  an  unusually  large  amount 
of  paperwork ;  some  of  this  was  felt  to  be 
unnecessary.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  singled  out  for  the  first 
subcommittee  study,  principally  because 
of  complaints  received  from  carriers  and 
their  associations  about  ICC  reports, 
some  of  which  were  never  tabulated. 
The  subcommittee's  experience  with  the 
ICC  is  detailed  in  "Reducing  the  Report- 
ing Requirements  of  Transportation  In- 
dustries— An  Interim  Report' — House 
Report  No.  552.  Our  subcommittee  ac- 
tivity has  already  resulted  in  eliminating 
some  unnecessary  reports  and  reducing 
the  scoE>e  or  frequency  of  others.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  carriers  are  grateful 
for  our  subcommittee's  efforts  on  their 
behalf. 


TRANSPORTATION    STATISTICS- 
WORMS" 


'A    CAN     OF 


As  the  subcommittee's  review  of  the 
ICC  rep>orting  system  progressed,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  linked  with  the 
problem  of  burdensome  reports  in  some 
segments  of  the  transportation  industry 
was  the  equally  serious  problem  of  large 
statistical  voids  or  gaps  in  other  seg- 
ments. Transportation  exp>erts  were  al- 
most unanimous  in  recommending  to 
the  subcommittee  that  steps  be  taken 
to  improve  the  basic  statistical  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  Nation's  transporta- 
tion services — one  expert  described  our 
current  transpwrtation  information  as  a 
"can  of  worms."  Important  as  it  is  in 
peacetime  to  communities  attempting 
to  cope  with  traffic  stagnation,  accidents, 
and  deaths,  this  situation  could  paralyze 
our  defense  effort  in  the  event  of  war 

With  the  above  problems  in  mind,  our 
subcommittee  held  hearings  in  July  1961 
on  the  need  for  improving  our  informa- 
tion about  the  Nation's  transportation 
equipment  and  services.  Our  hearings 
were  directed  specifically  toward  the 
need  for  a  census  of  transportation,  as 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1947 — United 
States  Code,  title  13,  section  131 — but 
never  held.  At  the  hearings,  representa- 
tives of  10  Federal  agencies  and  private 
carriers  and  their  associations  urged  the 
subcommittee  to  implement  the  existing 


legislation.  Accordingly,  in  September 
1961  I  wrote  to  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense and  Commerce  requesting  them  to 
take  steps  to  carry  out  the  law  and  even 
accelerate  their  planning  in  view  of  the 
current  international  situation.  I  un- 
derstand that  funds  to  begin  work  on 
this  census  are  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  1963.  I  hope  Congress 
will  give  ready  approval  to  this  urgently 
needed  program. 

El,ECTRONIC   DATA  PROCESSING 

Our  subcommittee  has  had  a  continu- 
ing interest  in  the  vise  of  electronic  data 
processing  equipment — EDP — in  the 
Federal  Government.  Our  interest  has 
been  centered  principally  around  two 
matters:  First,  the  more  efficient  use  of 
electronic  data  processing  equipment 
through  improved  management  prac- 
tices; and,  second,  the  effect  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  acquisition  and 
u.se  on  the  Federal  worker  and  his  job. 

In  hearings  held  in  June  1959,  and 
March  1960,  our  subcommittee  reviewed 
the  above  matters  with  the  key  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  electronic  data 
processing.  Our  conclusions  were  con- 
tained in  the  committee  print,  "Report 
on  the  Use  of  EIDP  Equipment  in  the 
Federal  Government,"  issued  in  August 
1960.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  a  number 
of  the  recommendations  made  in  our 
report  relatmg  to  improved  management 
practices  have  already  been  put  to  work. 
I  am  glad  also  to  say  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  is  giving  fine  leadership 
in  resolving  problems  related  to  the  ac- 
quisition and  use  of  electronic  data  proc- 
essing equipment  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies. Much  still  remains  to  be  done, 
but  I  feel  that  now  we  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction. 

So  far,  there  has  been  no  wide-scale 
displacement  of  Federal  workers  be- 
cause of  electronic  data  processing  au- 
tomation. On  the  other  hand,  this  pic- 
ture could  change  radically  later  in  the 
1960's  as  some  of  the  newer  sensing  de- 
vices become  operational.  This  conver- 
sion to  automation  in  Government  agen- 
cies will  require  constant  vigilance  in 
order  that  any  net  reductions  in  em- 
ployment can  be  accomplished  by  nor- 
mal attrition  without  recourse  to  reduc- 
tion-in-force  procedures.  This  can  be 
done  without  creating  unnecessary 
hardships  if  conversions  are  carefully 
planned  in  advance  on  a  broad  agency- 
wide  basis.  In  this  connection,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  which  is 
planning  its  electronic  data  processing 
automation  conversion  2  years  in  ad- 
vance and  keeping  its  employees  fuUy 
informed  of  the  changes  which  may  af- 
fect their  jobs.  This  is  the  kind  of  for- 
ward thinking  which  pays  real  dividends 
in  improved  employee  morale  and  per- 
formance. 

STATISTICAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Our  subcommittee  has  surveyed  all 
executive  departments  and  major  Inde- 
pendent agencies  to  ascertain  personnel, 
payrolls,  and  equipment  costs  for  data 
collection  and  compilation.  The  first  of 
these  surveys,  "Data  Compilation  Activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government" — House 
Report  No.  1357,  86th  Congress — showed 
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that  In  1959  some  $79  million  in  person-  P^'ity  unless  such  h.  uon  wou:d  be  nece»-  tIic  law  providing  for  a  dairy  prlce- 

nel  and  contract  cost*  were  spent  by  s^^>'  '-^  ''^^'^'  ^'^  •'*^^^"  '"^  aJequau,  .uppiy  support  program   delegates  to  the  ad- 

Pederal  agencies  in  coUecting  and  com-  on  the  basis  of  present  pncc-cost  rela-  ministration  adequate  authority— aa  well 

piling   informaUon   gathered   from    the  tionships,  dairy  price  suptK)rts  at  75  per-  as  a  burden  of  responsibility— lorworK- 

pubUc.     A  second  report  to  be  released  cent  of  parity  would  mean  about  $3  11  in«  out  a  practical  solution  in  1962  t« 

shortly,  which  covers  the  year  1961.  will  per  hundred  pounds  of  manufacturing  ^^    problem    situation   larKcly   arising 

show  that  employment  in  these  acUviUes  mjik  of  national  averape  te>t.  '""om  actions  tjiken  by  this  admtnistra- 

increaaed  some  8  percent  over  1959.  and  on  March  10.  1961.  the  administration  tu-n  in  1961.                      ,        i,     <«        m 

payrolls  were  up  some  16  percent.    Con-  raised  the  support  price  for  manufactur-  Postponing;  the  day  of  rockoninK  will 

tracts  awarded  by  the  Federal  agencies  mg  milk  by  18  cents,  from  $3  22  to  $3  40  '^'^'^   ^^''^  ^-^'^  '^'''^^'  /^'T^T.,?  .k^   °^ 

for  statistical   studies  and  surveys  are  per    hundred    pounds.      What    was    the  to  '^"^V  '"  business,    ea.st  of  all  those  in 

also  covered  m  these  reports.     In  some  situation   with   respect   to   an   adequate  "^>'  ^^-'^^  ^^  Connecticut, 

cases,  questions  have  been  raised  con-  supply  when  that  change  was  made?  - 

ceming  the  public  need  for  the  informa-  National  production  of  milk  had  been  piw-xlizinc,   THE  WHEAT   FA.^MER 

tion    collected   and    the   desirability   o.''  increaf.inK  as  follows:  "  "nNivsij   HE   VOTES  "YES" 

Federal   sponsorship.     This   area.   also.  incta^f  oitr 

will  require  careful  attention.  same  month  ui  Mr    GOODEIX,.     Mr.  Speaker.   I  ask 

In  closing  this  brief  report  I  want  to  previous  ye^r  unanimoi:.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 

Uke  this  opportunity  to  repeat  what  I  ^'^^I'^r.^l'^ZlZl.r                       (vercenu  f^,,^^  f^,,,^^,   ^.^kota    1  Mr.  Sho.tJ   may 

have  often  said  before:  That  this  Gov-  "c^u.bTr            VV;.:::::::::".     i  4  "^^^^f'  ^^  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

emment  can  be  proud  of  the  generally                  November ' i  2  Rf^'^^f* 

high  caliber  of  product  which  emanates                   Det-ember \s  'He  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 

from    its    fact-gathering    agencies.      I         laei— Jdnu^u-y. •»  Uu'  leque-st  of  the  ,  entlcman  from  New- 
make  this  statement  with  full  knowledi,'e                    Febru.iry  '1  4  York'' 

that  some   official   statistics  have   been  .  .\cijus»ed  to  compensate  for  extra  d.iy  in  '^'^^'-"•'■^  ^;i^^"°  "^J"^!^*^"-,,       „  V      v^ 

severely  criticized  lately.    The  technical  February  i960.  ^f-  SHORT.    Mr   Speaker,  it  has  be- 

competence.   for   instance,  of    the   pro-  „  ,                  .          v.            ,  ^'^^^  ^  common  btlicf  in  some  quarters 

fessional  sUff  of  the  Census  Bureau  is  Price-support  purrha.ses  nl.sn  were  up  ^.^^.^   tj,^.  Nations  Capitol   and   elsc- 

widely   recognized    both    at    home    and  ^"    ^^^  ^"Tl^^u  ^'^"'^'^,.2     '^^T  wlu-re  that  the  wheat  farmer  Is  solely  to 

abroad.     I  know  for  a  fact  that  many  ^^^^  through  February  1961.  price-sup-  ^^,,,,  t^,  u^e  hu^e  stocks  of  wheat  piled 

of  them  can  readily  double  their  earn-  P^^-^  purchases  of  but  er  ro.se  neur.y  so  ^^  ,,,  Government  bins  and  for  the  tre- 

ings.  if  they  should  decide  to  leave  the  P«^rcent-from     le.ss     than     33     million  „iendous   cost   to   the   taxpayer   of   the 

Federal  service  and  go  into  private  work  Poinds  to  over  45  million  pounds- above  ciDverunient  wheat  program  mess.    The 

This  is  only  one  more  reason  why  the  ^^-^  '^^^'  "^  '^^^^  comparable  p.-nod  a  year  ^^^^  ^.ven  implies  tliat  the  farmer  is  now 

Federal  salary  scales  should  be  raised  earlier  suniethin^:  akin  to  being  a  rascal  for  do- 

and  quickly;  the  Government  cannot  af-  ^"  ^^^  periods,  purcha.ses  of  chees.^  i;,^,  .^^at  he  knows  how  to  do  best,  and 

ford  to  lose  these  people  and  others  like  ^'^''^  ne^li^ible  or  nonoxi.stcnt.  but  pur-  f,,,  t.akm«  advanlaxe  of  the  private  en- 

them  chases  of  nonfat  dry  milk  were  up  2o  u-ipii-se    principle    of    producing    for    a 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also  men-  P^^^^'^^  f -^m  239  million  to  300  million  profit.     Nothing  is  mentioned  about  the 

tion  the  fine  support  ?iven  to  me  by  the  f^^^^s.     As  was  well  known,  however  .^eat    inc-ntives    tlmt    the   Government 

stafl  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  ^^^^^'^y  ''^c)^'  ^^  nonfat  dry  milk  were  p.^Kram  has  provided  to  the  farmer  to 

committee.     Their  excellent  stafTwork.  "Casually  lar^e   in  early   1961,   b.'cau.se  p,oduce  at  his  maximum  rate  of  etHclen- 

in  no  small  measure    contributed  to  the  '"^"^'  concerns  anticipated  an  increase  (,y.    to   ase  all  of  his   know-how.  expe- 

ffiuvTn'e  s  orouTsu^ol^t^-fpro!  ^  ^'^:!' '''ii;:!:i%^;i:^\  ^^ '::^  ----  -^  "^-^-^^^^^  ^^^^"^^^^  ^ 

to  be  expected,    these  .stocks    were  un-  make  lu^  land  yield  its  best. 

^^^__^__^  loaded  onto  the  Government  in  March  F-iily  last  year  these  same  people  were 

1961  after  the  mcrea.se.s    They  amounted  .^mm^j  out  great  praise  for  the  wheat 

ADMINISTRATION  CHICKENS  COME  to     34.5     million     pound  —N-jbstantially  fai„itr  for  his  skill    his  knowledge,  said 

HOME  TO  ROOST  IN  DAIRY  PRICE  more    than    the    Government    had    ac-  ,.ffic:ency    aiid  for  the  great  blessing  of 

DILEMMA  quired  In  the  6  months  prior  to  March  •abundiince"   he  had  created.     He  was 

Mr    GOODELL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  ^^V^         ,    w     .^  v,        k              ^  ,  ^^ '"  "  ^""^  ^"^  tello^-.    Great  talk  was 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  ^'^^  '^  ^^^^'^  ^■^^*'  ^"^^  J?k     VP:  '""'^^'  ^'^^"  "''''^  ^''^^   -abundance"  would 

from   Connecticut    [Mr.    Seely -Brown  1  Pf"^"^    ""  evervone  concerned  that  both  be  u..  d  to  upgrade  the  diets  of  all  of  the 

may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  ^^*'   national    .supply   and   the  national  p^.ople  of  the  world,  and  no  one-abso- 

the  Record  surplus  of  milk  were  '.'rowm?  in  early  j.^^^Iy  no  one— would  ever  again  go  to 

Thp  SPFAKFR     T<?  th^rP  ohiertinn  tn  ^^^^      ^^  ^^^  criterion  of  adequate  sup-  bed  hungry.     To  implement  this  noble 

th^r^^st  o^  the  gentleman  from  Sew  ^^^  ^^^  *^^"  "^^"^^"^^  ^^  ^^  '^^  ^'^"^'"-  ''^'^^  ^^^  experts  were  set  to  work  to  flg- 

York^^                       gentleman  from  New  i.^^ation  in  March  1961.  there  could  not  u,,,  out  just  how  much  wheat  would  be 

Th^ro  aa<:  nn  nhi^rtmn  have^been  an  incrciusp  !n  the  dairy  price-  needed  in   1962  through  1966.  by  coun- 

lr''\li^r  V  Rpnw^     vTr     c,no„iror  ^''^^'''^^  '^^'^1  ^t  that  time.  tries.    The  idea  was  advanced  that  if  we 

th»  Mrr^^ocaT^n  So^^T.frlf  orcST.  H^n  ^-^^^•^'"  ^^^  administration  was  incred-  did  not  have  enough  in  stock,  we  would 

the  proposal  in  House  Joint  Resolu turn  j^ly  naive  or  it  was  guilty  of  callously  ,,t  up  u  program  to  produce  it.     Here 

n^.e,    nf    t.  4n    Jr    h.^nHr^SlXh^^^^^  di.^reirarding    the    economic    welfare   r  f  again,  the  wheat  farmer  woidd  be  the 

pnces    of    $3  40    per    hundredweight    of  dairy  farmers  when  it  deliberately  took  hero 

manufacturing  milk  and  60.46  per  pound  action  that  has  .senou.sly  a^^-ravafed  thr  Tl^p  experts  rendered  their  report 
of  butterfat  for  an  additional  9  month^s  f^ai-v  srrni-is  siMntinn  v  l  /^  .^.v.  .  .,  ,,  55  ^^^, 
is  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  i;^^If;  L' ;,  ,V,^  th.  Hioh.rH«  *  ""'^'"'^  Indicated  that.  If  all  the  people 
chickens  the  administration  hatched  m  thn  nennrLen  of  A^^ri. nUnr.^  h^^^^  r-"'  V"  '?""  ^  n^'"'mum  adequate  diet. 
its  farm  legislation  have  come  home  to  ^^f"  department  of  A-riculture  who  w.-rr  the  wheat  requirement  alone  would  be 
rSJt  *^'^'^"°"  ^^""^  ""^""^  ^"""^  ^"^  more  determined  on  cnntroUin-  than  more  than  the  world  could  supply.  Cur- 
Stripped  to  its  essentials,  this  resolu-  ^l^rmers'''  considered  ""tlT  IT.hvme'n  '^"''''  ''''1  T^V  "^  ^  ^^>1?'^"''.K' 
tion  asks  the  Congress  to  shoulder  the  ^o'dd  be  mo^e  llkefv  to  accenrsu^nlv  Z''''T  ^  J^^"  P[«P«^a\ j>^«;if  ^^^ 
blame  for  untimelv  and  unwise  increases  would  be  more  likely  to  accept  .supply  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said  in  his  ad- 
piame  ror  untimely  ana  unwise  increases  management  controls  if  the  surplus  sit-  dress  at  the  conference  on  food  and  oeo- 
i"  ^airy  price  support  levels  that  were  ^^^,^^  worsened.  Thus,  the  trap  was  pie  that  wrwerrmo.ing  alSit  ^^ 
made  by  the  administration  In  1961.  hiitpH  nnri  <ift  ,  \  »  w  f .  ^°^^  ]"^ 
T„  Kio  ^^c.o,c^  r.f  T«r,..»-„  01  1  fveo  waited  and  set.  maximum  amount  of  wheat  Into  foreign 
.V,  xSl.^^T,  fTJ^  l  Regardless  of  whether  it  was  Incred-  areas,  while  at  the  same  conference  the 
tne  i-resiaent  mrormed  tne  Congre.ss  ibie  naivete  or  unconscionable  cunning  President's  Food  for  Peace  Admlnlstra- 
that —  that  motivated  the  administration's  tor  said  we  have  to  get  on  with  the  pro- 
Under  the  present  law.  the  Secretary  of  decision,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  Con-  gram  to  expand  our  shipments  In  order 
Agriculture  is  not  authorized  to  set  the  price  press  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  to  raise  the  diets  of  millions  of  himgry 
support  rate  fur  milk  above  75  percent  of  this  costly  mistake.  people. 
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Now.  we  have  th*;  administration's  new 
farm  proposals,  which  provide  for  a  com- 
plete regimentatlcm  of  the  wheat  pro- 
ducer, or  else.  Ttiis  proposal  Is  said  to 
be  a  fanner's  plan  and  that  every  wheat 
farmer  will  be  given  a  choice  of  alter- 
natives— a  vote — II  chance  to  say  what 
he  wants  in  a  proeram.  Of  course,  such 
is  not  the  case.  If  this  proposal  Is 
adopted,  the  wheat  farmer  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  for  rigid  controls, 
which,  among,  otlier  things  will  cut  his 
operations  back,  will  compartmentize  his 
marketings  on  a  multiple  price  basis,  and 
generally  subject  his  business  to  com- 
plete Government  supervision,  dictation, 
restrictions,  and  penalties  for  noncom- 
pliance. There  is  a  "carrot"  in  that  the 
farmer  would  receive  a  payment  for  land 
taken  out  of  production  and  the  various 
support  prices  on  his  marketings.  All 
this  if  two -thirds  of  those  voting  vote 
■yes"  in  a  referendum.  The  alternative 
is  no  program  at  all  if  more  than  one- 
third  of  those  voting  vote  "no."  This 
means  that  there  would  b^  no  price  sup- 
ports for  wheat  and  no  controls  what- 
ever on  producers.  "Bingo,"  after  years 
of  Government  programs,  the  wheat 
farmer  would  be  completely  on  his  own. 
While  this  is  not  much  of  an  alternative, 
it  might  not  be  as  unfavorable  as  com- 
plete regimentation 

For  fear  that  at  least  34  percent  of 
the  voting  wheat  farmers  would  think 
that  no  program  would  be  better  than 
the  strict  controls,  the  proposals  Include 
an  authorization  for  CCC  to  sell  up  to  200 
million  bushels  of  w  heat  out  of  its  stocks 
for  unrestricted  use  at  market  prices. 
Remember  now.  the  farmer  would  have 
to  produce  and  market  his  wheat  sub- 
ject to  a  free  play  of  the  forces  of  supply 
and  demand.  Remember  also  that  if 
there  were  no  Government  program,  the 
section  22  import  controls  on  wheat 
would  have  to  be  eliminated.  So  the 
wheat  farmer  would  have  to  sell  his 
wheat  in  competition  with  the  world 
supply,  and — in  addition — in  competi- 
tion with  CCC  as  it  dumped  up  to  200 
million  bushels  on  the  market.  This 
quantity  of  wheat  is  equivalent  to  about 
two-fifths  of  our  annual  domestic  use 
for  food,  or  nearly  one-third  of  our  re- 
cent high  armual  exports. 

Think  what  this  dumping  operation 
would  do  to  the  wheat  farmer's  market, 
to  his  income,  to  hLs  life's  work.  He 
would  be  wiped  out.  He  would  be  forced 
out  of  business  because  he  woiJd  not 
submit  to  complete  Government  control. 
This  proposal  has  an  implication  of  how 
Castro  and  the  Communists  carried  out 
their  agricultural  reforms  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  American  wheat  farmer 
will  be  very  enthusiastic  about  the  pros- 
pect. I  can  imagine  that  he  would  resent 
being  placed  in  the  position  of  having 
to  choose  between  these  alternatives. 
What  has  he  done  in  the  short  period  of 
a  year  to  merit  the  prospect  of  such  re- 
versal of  sympathy  by  his  Government? 


EXPROPRIATION       OP      AMERICAN 
PROPERTY  BY  BRAZILIAN  STATE 

Mr.  GOODELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  an 
impression  that  may  have  been  created 
elsewhere  earlier  this  week,  I  think  it 
should  be  noted  that  Texans  are  students 
of  history.  Today,  I  seek  answers  to 
questions  that  reflect  our  recent  history; 
answers  which  certainly  must  have  some 
bearing  on  our  present  and  future  his- 
tory. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  our  relations 
not  only  with  Castro's  Cuba  but  most 
recently  to  our  relations  with  Brazil.  I 
find  it  all  very  perplexing.  I  am  advised 
that  the  President  of  Brazil,  Mr.  Oou- 
lart,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit 
the  President  of  our  United  States  on 
April  3.  I  am  further  advised  that  Mr. 
Goulart  may  be  expected  to  discuss  just 
how  many  millions  of  dollars  in  aid  funds 
he  may  expect  from  the  United  States 
not  only  this  year  but  next  year  and  the 
year  after,  and,  I  suppose,  for  as  long 
as  the  American  taxpayer  can  shell  out 
these  simis. 

I  have  some  doubts,  however,  that  Mr. 
Goulart  should  be  given  anything.  For 
he  is  the  same  gentleman  who  has  indi- 
cated that  he  is  not  responsible  for  tiie 
unwarranted  expropriation  of  an  Ameri- 
can-owned telephone  company  in  the 
Brazilian  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  last 
Friday.  February  16. 

Mr.  Goulart  is  saying  that  even  though 
his  brother-in-law.  Governor  Leonel 
Brizola.  has  grabbed  a  company  belong- 
ing to  International  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co..  he  has  no  control  over  such 
actions.  If  that  Is  his  position,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be.  I  submit,  gentlemen,  that 
he  is  not  the  man  to  whom  the  United 
States  shoiild  entrust  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  aid  dollars.  If  he  refuses  to  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  Brizola's  seizure 
of  an  $8  million  U.S.  company,  how  can 
he  be  expected  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  handling  of  vast  sums  of 
money  which  we  intend  to  give  him? 
The^e  Inequities  are  difficult  to  explain. 

Students  of  history  will  recall  that 
when  Janio  Quadros  resigned  as  Presi- 
dent of  Brazil,  many  Brazilians  did  not 
want  Goulart.  You  will  recall  that  he 
returned  to  Brazil  from  abroad  through 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul — thanks  to  a  sanctu- 
ary provided  for  him  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  Brizola. 

Subsequently,  through  the  machina- 
tions of  Brizola,  who  threatened  to 
plunge  Brazil  into  civil  war — a  compro- 
mise to  keep  peace  saw  Goulart  installed 
as  president.  In  the  light  of  this  history, 
we  are  being  asked  to  believe  that  Goul- 
art is  not  responsible  for  Brizola's 
actions. 

The  fact  is  that  imder  International 
Law,  Mr.  Goulart  must  accept  responsi- 
bility for  Brizola's  unwarranted  act  of 
expropriation.  But  we  need  more  in- 
formation, we  need  more  facts,  before 
this  Congress — in  my  opinion — should 
c<»sider  permitting  one  more  dime  of 
American  taxpayers'  dollars  to  be  turned 
over  to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Goulart. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Goulart 
should  be  called  upon  to  explain  his 
statemmt — of  lack  of  responsibility  of 


the  acticms  of  one  of  his  State  Governors, 
and  agree  to  see  to  it  that  prompt,  effec- 
tive and  a(fequate  compensation  is  made 
tn  the  case  at  hand,  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  ofifer  of  $400,000  In  ex- 
change for  SOI  $8  million  property 
is  more  than  outrageous.  It  is,  in  view 
of  our  wish  to  send  more  millions  to 
Brazil,  simply  besrond  the  realm  of  belief. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed   to   Reorganization    Plan   No.    1. 

There  has  been  widespread  publicity 
on  the  annoimcement  of  the  President 
that  he  would  appoint  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Weaver  as  the  Cabinet  officer  of  this 
Department,  and  an  inference  has  been 
drawn  therefrom — particularly  by  news 
commentators  and  editors — that  a  vote 
against  the  President's  proposal  to  create 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  would  be  motivated  by  racial 
bias. 

I  want  to  make  the  record  crystal 
clear.  I  am  opposed  to  the  creation  of 
this  Department,  not  because  of  the 
President's  suggested  appointment,  for 
It  Is  well  known  that  I  have  always  sup- 
ported civil  rights  legislation  and  never 
has  racial  bias  dictated  my  decisions. 
During  the  years  I  have  been  instni- 
mental  in  the  writing  of  such  legislation 
in  connection  with  my  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  would  in- 
crease Federal  spending  of  the  taxpayers 
money  and  will  increase  Federal  control 
over  local  governments  and  private 
actions. 

It  Is  estimated  that  approval  of  this 
plan  would,  in  a  period  of  7  years,  create 
spending  programs  which  would  cost  the 
taxpayers  $165  billion. 

Congress  is  morally  responsible  for 
looking  ahead.  We  have  now  a  Govern- 
ment debt  billions  higher  than  we  had 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  We  cannot 
continue  to  mortgage  our  unborn  gener- 
ations. 

Proponents  of  the  proposal  firmly  state 
that  this  plan  does  not  increase  Federal 
control.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  evi- 
dent that  such  a  department,  with  au- 
thority to  deal  with  Intercity  and  com- 
muter transportation,  parks,  low-cost 
apartments  and  renovation  of  apart- 
ments and  housing,  training  programs 
for  teenagers  and  workers  and  other 
urban  renewal  projects  could  not  help 
but  establish  Federal  controls  which 
would  eventually  eflfect  every  crossroad 
of  our  Nation. 

The  President  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress told  America  to  "ask  not  what  the 
Government  will  do  for  you,  but  to  ask 
what  you  can  do  for  the  Government." 
This  was  a  good  principle  and  should  be 
followed.  I  feel,  as  a  Congressman  op- 
posing this  reorganization  plan,  I  am 
putting  that  principle  to  work. 
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LITTLE  PEOPLE  TO  LITTLE  PEOPLE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  GOODELLl  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Oleicn]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

FlECORO. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  New  Jersey  delegation,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  restate  that  which  I 
have  said  before:  That  ours  is  one  of 
the  finest  delegations  in  the  House,  and 
I  include  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

As  an  example  of  my  admiration,  let 
me  call  attention  at  this  point  to  just 
one  of  our  Members,  the  Honorable 
PiTXR  W.  RoDiNO.  who  has  served  seven 
terms  in  this  House.  He  is  not  only  a 
capable  and  experienced  Member  but  also 
a  great  humanitarian,  community  lead- 
er, and.  last  but  most  important,  an  out- 
standing American  family  man.  On  last 
Thursday.  February  15.  he  addressed  this 
House  under  extension  of  remarks  on 
page  2227  of  the  Recoroi«  and  I  ask  all 
Members  to  read  his  "The  Little  People 
to  Little  People  Program"  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  character  of  this  man— a  far 
superior  guide  than  my  poor  words  wouli 
seek  to  convey. 

With  a  colleague  like  him,  and  with  a 
meritorious  suggestion  as  he  offers.  I  am 
proud  to  stand  with  him  and  offer  my 
support  in  his  endeavor. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  COLONEL 
GLENN 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Glenn  I  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  pomt  m  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
we  are  all  conversant  with  the  impor- 
tance of  public  relations  in  all  fields  of 
endeavor,  including  the  political  arena. 
Most  of  it  in  these  days  is  self -engen- 
dered, self-servmg.  and  needless  to  say 
expensive 

So  it  came  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
to  have  the  exploits  of  an  American. 
who  seeks  no  reward  except  that  which 
comes  to  all  Americans  regardless  of 
position,  .so  well  received  throughout  the 
world.  I.  of  course,  refer  to  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  the  orbital 
flight  of  Col.  John  H.  Glenn.  The  com- 
ments of  the  world  press  on  this  won- 
derful feat  show  that  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  generated  more  good  will 
and  improved  our  world  popularity  to  a 
greater  extent  than  all  the  good  will 
junkets  both  official  and  unofficial  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

If  some  of  our  publicity-minded  pub- 
lic officials  want  to  increase  their  Gallup 
jkjU  standing.  I  suggest  they  undertake 
orbital  flight  as  an  outstanding  medium 

In  a  more  serious  vein,  I  want  to  join 
my  colleagues  and  all  Americans  in  con- 
gratulations,   and   wish   to   express   my 


sincere  appreciation  to  Colonel  Glenn 
and  his  associates  in  their  successful 
flight,  and  to  thank  them  for  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  past  3  years  of  prepara- 
tion. As  one  Glenn  to  another  Glenn. 
I  am  proud  that  I  bear  this  surname, 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  the  many 
members  of  my  family  in  south  Jersey, 
and  other  branches  of  the  Glenn  family 
in  Pennsylvania  and  North  and  South 
Carolina,  as  well  as  all  my  coiistUuents 
of  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
New  Jersey,  in  sending  Colonel  Glenn 
a   "well  done." 


DEPARTMENT  OF  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr  GOODEIX.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Kentleman 
from  Maryland  1  Mr  MathiasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  Speaker,  the  re- 
organization plan  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  is  intended  to 
create  a  new  executive  department  and 
transfer  to  it  the  function.s  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  limitations  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  the  plan  does  not 
provide  any  new  functions  or  powers  for 
the  proposed  department  or  its  secretary 

The  plan  does,  however,  provide  a 
measure  of  recognition  to  that  substan- 
tial portion  of  our  population  which  lives 
in  urban  areas,  estimated  to  bo  between 
50  and  70  percent  of  the  Nation,  depend- 
ing on  the  standard  of  measurement 
By  giving  city  dwellers  a  voice  in  the 
Cabinet  on  subjects  which  relate  exclu- 
sively to  cities.  It  would  bring  them  a 
greater  degree  of  success  in  c<X)rdinating 
solutions  to  urban  problems  The  iruiial 
cost  of  enhancing  the  position  of  the 
Federal  agencies  dealing  with  urban  af- 
fairs would  be  modest  approximately 
$64,000  as  estimated  by  the  Director  of 
the  Budget 

I  support  the  plan  and  shall  votr 
against  the  resolution  to  disapprove  it 
because  I  feel  that  changes  on  the  Amer- 
ican .scene  justify  it.  The  shift  from 
country  to  city  living  continues  and  the 
population  continues  to  grow  at  a  rate 
which  commands  both  awe  and  appre- 
hension. Under  these  conditions  it 
seems  to  me  that  some  reorganization 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  meet  the 
changing  situation  is  both  appropriate 
and  timely. 

History  confirms  thi.s  conclusion 
Abraham  Lincoln  established  the  De- 
partment of  A^jnculture  on  May  15.  1962. 
when  the  «reat  western  farmlands  had 
been  subjected  to  the  plow  The  com- 
mercial mowth  of  the  country  was  rec- 
otinized  by  the  establishment  under 
Theodore  Roosevelt  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  1903,  and  the 
separation  of  this  Department  into  two 
Cabinet  posts  was  approved  by  William 
Howard  Taft  on  his  last  day  in  office 
as  President  Dwight  Eisenhower  cre- 
ated the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  by  utilizing  the  .same 
provisions    of    the    Reorganization    Act 


under  which  the  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  is  proposed. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  the  urban 
population  in  recent  years  and  the  con- 
tinuing high  rate  of  change  from  coun- 
try to  city  living  have  created  many  new 
problems  for  our  cities  to  solve.  The 
Federal  Goverriment  has  long  cooperated 
in  aiding  the  cities  in  meeting  their  prob- 
lems through  several  independent  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  are  in  existence 
today  This  reorganization  plan  under 
consideration  will  modernize  the  exist- 
ing machinery  to  better  carry  out  the 
function.s  which  provide  services  to  all 
communities  wherever  they  may  be  geo- 
Kraphically  hxrated.  In  particular  I  re- 
fer to  the  fact  that  the  main  benefit 
in  this  plan  is  the  removal  of  duphca- 
tion  of  material  and  effort  by  merging 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
and  the  Public  Housing  Administration 
into  one  department. 

Tlu'  continuing  changes  in  living  con- 
dilion  and  rising  standards  of  living  have 
yi-nerated  an  urgent  need  for  modern 
imaginative  plaiining  to  provide  the 
solutions  to  the  problems  to  which  our 
people  are  faced  The  present  Federal 
machinery  was  not  designed  to  cope  with 
the  Kreat  urban  problems  that  are  lo- 
cated m  every  corner  of  our  Nation  to- 
day The  number  of  smaller  cities  and 
towns  across  our  country  have  Increased 
grt-atly  m  recent  years  and  these  com- 
munities have  many  interests  In  com- 
mon with  larger  urban  areas.  The  inter- 
ests of  all  communities — from  the  largest 
to  the  smallest — will  be  benefited  by  the 
increas^l  effectiveness  that  would  result 
from  Kiving  that  part  of  our  population 
which  lives  in  urban  areas  a  volCc  In  the 
Cabinet  on  matters  which  relate  exclu- 
sively to  cities 

By  raising  the  status  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  the  Pub- 
lic Housing  Administration  the  new  Sec- 
retary would  be  more  directly  responsi- 
ble U)  the  Congress  and  the  President 
for  the  effective  execution  of  the  pro- 
kframs  now  carried  out  by  different  agen- 
cies The  new  Secretary  will  be  better 
able  to  represent  the  Interest  of  the  70 
percent  of  our  population  which  resides 
in  cities 


TlilBUTE  TO  HARRY  M.  UVINGSTON 

Mr  AI.BERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  cor^sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  1  Mr  KeochI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rech^rd 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KEOGH  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  our  time  is  the  publicity 
treatment  accorded  men  and  women  in 
private  and  public  enterprise.  Those 
who  achieve  good  records  In  private  in- 
dustry are  given  ample  recognition  and 
encoura^;ement  in  trade  publications  and 
the  general  press.  Too  often,  the  public 
servant  unless  he  is  in  high  elected  of- 
fice, doing  an  equally  efficient  job  re- 
mains unnoticed  until  he  retires  or  dies. 

Taking  a  leaf  from  private  Industry's 
book,    I   want   to   call   attention   to   the 
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splendid  record  of  service  given  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  its  workers 
by  Harry  M.  Livingston,  who  is  Just  com- 
pleting 13  years  as  the  disbursing  clerk. 

The  magnitude  of  his  task  is  not  gen- 
erally known.  Mr.  Livingston  every 
year  draws  up  a  budget  of  about  $52  mil- 
lion. He  supervises  20  employees  and 
under  his  direction  they  issue  paychecks 
to  4.200  persons  working  in  the  Capitol 
and  offices  of  House  Members.  In  1954. 
Mr.  Livingston  mechanized  his  payroll 
system  and  all  of  us  in  the  House  bene- 
fited by  his  modernization  of  an  ancient 
method  of  paying  employees. 

Every  year  the  General  Acounting  Of- 
fice makes  an  audit  of  the  House  Disburs- 
ing Office  and  for  the  13  years  that  Henry 
M.  Livingston  has  administered  its  eJ- 
fairs  they  have  been  found  to  be  in  per- 
fect order.  A  report  by  the  Comptroller 
General  wa.s  made  on  the  functions  of  hia 
office  and  it  is  significant  that  it  re- 
quired 37  pages  to  describe  them. 

Also  of  note  Is  that  the  Comptroller 
General  recommended  that  Mr.  Living- 
ston write  a  manual  telling  of  his  proce- 
dures and  methods  of  operation.  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  continue  the  efficient  system  he 
has  evolved  as  a  guide  for  anybody  who 
might  run  the  office  at  some  future  time. 

Harry  Llvinfjston  lias  served  a  multi- 
tude of  us  well  since  1949  and  it  is  the 
sincere  wish  of  hundreds  that  we  will 
have  him  with  us  and  at  his  post  for 
many  more  years  All  of  us  can  join  in 
saying  to  him:  "Well  done." 


THE  1961   FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1961 
feed  grain  program,  developed  jointly  by 
the  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  a  signal  success,  in 
which  we  may  all  feel  the  pride  of  ac- 
complishment. The  extent  of  the 
achievements  of  this  program  is  re- 
flected In  a  detailed  report  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  am 
placing  this  report  in  the  Record  at  thLs 
point  in  the  thought  that  it  will  be  use- 
ful to  the  Members  of  the  House  as  we 
consider  the  next  necessary  stepxs  to  re- 
store stability  and  prosperity  to  agri- 
culture, to  reduce  farm  surpluses,  and 
to  bring  down  the  costs  of  farm  pro- 
grams. 

This  report  was  accompanied  by  vari- 
ous supporting  tables  which  are  volumi- 
nous and  which,  in  the  Interest  of  econ- 
omy, I  am  not  Including  In  the  Record. 
However,  any  Member  Interested  In  this 
detailed  material  may  obtain  It  by  con- 
tacting the  Office  of  Information,  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  report  follows : 

The  1961  Feed  Grain  Psogram 
This  is  a  report  bringing  together  the  cur- 
rent Information  concerning  the  1981  feed 
grain  program  carried  out  under  legislation 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  the  President 
on  March  22,  1961.  Final  Information  on 
payments  is  not  yet  available,  but  sufflclently 
complete  data  are  at  band  to  Indicate  the 
extent  to  which  the  program  has  been  suc- 


cessful In  accomplishing  the  purpoees  in- 
tended by  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 

SUMMAKT 

In  Bununary.  these  are  the  salient  points 
describing  the  performance  of  the  1961  feed 
grain  program: 

As  of  January  26,  1962,  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  has  received  about  $496  mil- 
lion in  receipts  from  the  sale  of  feed  grain 
under  the  authority  of  the  1961  program.  It 
represents  some  500  million  bushels  of  grain 
sold  by  the  Department  from  the  certlflcates 
Issued  to  farmers  participating  in  the 
program. 

During  the  time  these  sales  have  been 
made,  the  market  price  for  corn  and  grain 
sorghums  has  remained  at  a  higher  level  than 
during  the  comparable  period  In  1960. 

The  sale  of  grain  to  date  represents  over 
half  of  the  funds  spent  during  1961  to  meet 
the  pledges  of  farmers  to  retire  croplands 
to  conserving  uses. 

Net  farm  income  In  1961  is  estimated  to 
be  over  $1  billion  higher  than  In  1960,  a  rise 
of  9  percent.  A  large  part  of  this  gain  can 
be  attributed  to  the  feed  grain  program  and 
higher  support  prices  for  major  farm  com- 
modities and  to  increased  cash  marketings. 

Retail  food  prices  paid  by  consiuners  for 
meat,  poultry,  and  dairy  products  have 
sliown  great  stability  during  the  period  of 
the  program.  These  are  the  products  which 
the  feed  grain  market  aflect  directly. 

Without  the  feed  grain  program,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  have  been  required 
to  support  feed  grains  for  all  producers  re- 
gardless of  the  volume  of  production.  Un- 
der such  conditloru.  it  is  apparent  that 
production  would  have  surpassed  total  con- 
sumption by  about  500  million  bushels — all 
of  which  would  have  passed  into  Govern- 
ment hands. 

The  program,  designed  for  the  1961  pro- 
duction year  and  operating  under  unusually 
favorable  weather  conditions,  will  reduce 
Government  stocks  by  some  200  million 
bu  hels.  rather  than  increasing  stocks. 

The  taxpayer  will  benefit  by  millions  of 
dollars  In  immediate  reductions  In  storage, 
transportation,  handling,  and  Interest 
charges  on  grain  which  Is  now  moving  into 
the  market.  Government  expenditures  over 
the  next  9  j-ears  approximately  will  be  nearly 
♦600  million  less  because  of  the  lower  level  of 
feed  grain  carryover. 

How  well  does  this  meet  the  objectives 
as  laid  down  by  the  Congress? 

In  Its  report  on  the  1961  feed  grain  pro- 
gram, the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  said  this : 

"This  bill  provides  for  an  emergency  1961 
feed  grain  program  to  prevent  further  ac- 
cumulation of  supplies  and  begin  to  bring 
them  In  line  with  demand.  Its  objectives 
are  to  Increase  farm  Income,  save  Govern- 
ment funds,  and  hold  down  or  reduce  sur- 
plus Etocks,  without  material  effect  on 
consumer  prices.  To  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives It  would  (1)  raise  feed  grain  support 
prices.  (2)  condition  price  support  on  the 
retirement  of  acreage  from  feed  grain  pro- 
duction, and  (3)  provide  payments  in  cash 
and  in  kind  for  participation  In  such  retire- 
ment program." 

In  Its  report,  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  said  this: 

"The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  establish  a 
1-year  emergency  program  to  reduce  the 
production  of  feed  grains  in  the  crop-year 
1961  and  thereby  alleviate  conditions  of  over- 
supply  and  low  prices  which  are  seriously 
depressing  a  major  segment  of  the  Nation's 
agriculture  and  placing  on  taxpayers  the 
burden  of  holding  nearly  $4  billion  of  these 
grains  In  the  bins  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
CorpKjration. 

"In  presenting  his  program  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultvire  estimated 
that  it  would  reduce  feed  grain  production 


In  1961  by  approximately  1  billion  bushels, 
would  result  in  a  saving  of  approxUnately 
$500  million  to  the  Oovemment,  and  would 
increase  the  income  of  feed  grain  producers 
approximately  10  percent.  Although  the 
committee  has  made  some  modifications  In 
the  Secretary's  program,  it  believes  that  the 
benefits  under  the  bill  as  reported  will  be 
at  least  as  great  as  the  Secretary  estimated 
for  his  proposal." 

Supporting  information  and  statistical 
data  on  the  summary  naaterial  wUl  provide  a 
more  detailed  plctxire  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  program  has  reached  the  objec- 
tives laid  down  by  the  Congress.  As  further 
Information  is  gathered  on  the  feed  grain 
program.  It  will  be  forwarded  for  evaluation. 

DETAn.    ON   THE    1961    nfED   GKAIN    PROGRAM 

The  success  of  the  1961  feed  grain  program 
can  be  demonstrated  and  measured  in  a 
number  of  different  ways.  Here  are  three  of 
the  most  important: 

EFFECT   or  THE   PROGRAM  ON  FARM  INCOME 

Net  realized  farm  income  for  1961  is  esti- 
mated at  $12.7  bUllon,  an  increase  of  $1.0 
billion,  or  9  percent,  over  the  $11.7  bUlloa 
for  1960.  A  substantial  part  of  this  increase 
is  a  result  of  the  1961  feed  grain  program 
and  to  increased  support  prices  for  many  of 
the  major  commodities.  Rural  communities 
and  all  who  sell  to  or  serve  farmers  are  bene- 
fiting from  improved  farm  Income.  The 
outlook  is  that  these  gains  can  at  least  be 
maintained   Into   the  next  year. 

Another  measure  of  the  effect  on  the  pro- 
gram is  revealed  In  that  tbe  value  to  the 
producer  of  the  1960  com  and  grain  sorghum 
crop,  computed  at  the  season  average  price, 
was  $4.4  billion;  and  the  value  of  the  1961 
corn  and  grain  sorghum  plus  the  payments 
for  acreage  reduction  Is  estimated  at  $5.1 
billion. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  PROG3AM  ON  CONSUMERS  OF  FOOD 

The  1961  feed  grain  program  has  not  In- 
creased the  price  of  food  to  consumers.  Price 
Indexes  computed  by  the  Biireau  of  Labor 
Statistics  show  that  the  retail  price  of  meat 
In  November  was  1.6  percent  less  than  It  was 
In  January;  the  retail  price  of  poultry  has 
declined  over  10  percent;  and  the  retail  price 
of  dairy  products  has  had  normal  seasonal 
fluctuations  and  was  just  about  the  same  In 
November  as  it  was  in  January.  These  are 
the  principal  products  which  could  be  af- 
fected by  the  program,  and  the  flgiares  show 
clearly  that  food  consumers  have  suffered  no 
adverse  effects  from  the  program. 

EFFECT  or  THE  PROGRAM  OH  TKX  TAXFATXBS 

Without  the  feed  grain  jwogram  approved 
by  Congress  in  March.  1961,  the  USDA  would 
have  been  required  to  support  the  price  of 
feed  grains  to  all  produco^  without  any 
limitation  on  production.  The  surplus  pro- 
duction which  would  have  resulted  from  such 
action  would  have  raised  the  national  carry- 
over of  corn  and  grain  sorghums  by  al>out 
500  million  bushels.  But  it  now  looks  as  If 
the  total  carryover  of  the  two  grains  will  be 
200  million  bushels  less  at  the  end  of  the 
crop  year  than  they  were  at  the  start  of  the 
year.  (The  total  carryover  of  all  feed  grains 
is  estimated  to  be  280  mUllon  bushels  less 
than  a  year  ago.) 

If  there  had  been  no  emergency  feed  grain 
program  in  1961.  production  of  corn  and 
grain  sorghum  this  year  would  have  totaled 
about  4.900  million  bushels — 800  million 
bushels  more  than  the  4,107  million  bushels 
estimated  In  the  December  crop  svimmary. 
Without  the  program,  the  national  carryout 
of  corn  and  grain  sorghum  at  the  end  of  the 
1961  marketing  year  would  have  gone  up  by 
500  million  bushels  to  a  total  of  3.200  million 
bushels.  With  the  program  the  carryout 
X7111  go  down  by  200  million  bushels  to  2.500 
million  bxishels. 

In  recent  years  the  quantity  of  com  and 
grain  sorghvuns  in  private  hands  at  the  end 
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of  the  crop  year  has  ranged  between  100 
and  150  miUlon  bushels  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  these  holdings  will 
change  materially  this  year  Therefore,  the 
reduction  of  700  million  bushels  from  what 
W')uld  have  been  carried  over  without  the 
program  wiil  be  entirely  in  Government 
holdings,  either  under  'oan  or  In  CCC  s  in- 
ventory at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year 
This  reduction  in  feed  grain  surplus  of  700 
m:llion  bushels  is  t)enetitlng  the  taxpayer 
right  now  by  cutting  current  expenditures, 
but  the  big  saving  will  come  in  the  years 
ahead  The  Government  would  have  had  to 
handle  and  store  that  700  million  bushels 
ot  grain  for  about  9  years  Government 
costs  will  be  nearly  $600  million  less  m 
future  years  because  of  this  reductiun  m 
1961    corn    and    grain    sorghum    crops 

ACRKAC.C    DIVERSION    AND    REDUCTION    IN    PLANTED 
ACREAGE 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  23  2 
million  acres  normally  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  feed  grains,  were  retired  to  a 
conservation  use  In  1961  Of  this,  !9  1  mil- 
lion acres  came  from  corn  and  6  1  million 
acres  from  grain  sorghums 

As  a  result  of  retiring  these  acreages  to 
a  conservation  use,  the  total  planted  acreage 
of  corn  and  grain  sorghums  in  the  Nation 
dropped  about  20  4  million  acres  tselow  the 
1959  60  planted  acres  a  reductUm  of  20 
percent  This  represents  a  total  of  about 
15  2  million  acres  of  corn  and  5  2  million 
acres  of  grain  sf)rghums 

The  number  of  acres  diverted  to  a  C(jn- 
servatlon  use  and  the  decreiise  In  planted 
acreage  of  these  txo  grains  cannot  be  di- 
rectly compared  This  is  true  because  the 
1961  feed  grain  program  was  a  voluntary 
pro(,iam.  and  farmers  who  elected  not  to 
paiticlpate  criukl  increase  their  acreage  of 
corn  and  gram  sorghums  if  they  desired  It 
Was  recognized  fr'jm  the  beginning  that  this 
would  occur  The  extent  to  which  those 
outside  the  program  Increased  their  acreage 
would  offset  some  of  the  acreage  diverted  to 
conservation  uses  by  growers  who  did  p  ir- 
ticlpate  in  the  program  On  the  tnher  h  ind, 
rraiiy  participants  did  not  plant  acreage 
which  they  were  entitled  to  plant,  even 
though  they  received  no  payment  for  this 
additional  diversion 

PHANTOM     ACREAGE 

There  has  been  considerable  mlsunrler- 
st.mdlng  and  half-truth  surrounding  the 
catch  phrase  phantom  acreage"  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  1961  feed  grain  program 
What  is  meant  by  phantom  acreage  Tins 
term  presumably  was  invented  U.>  describe 
acreage  paid  for  but  not  removed  from  pro- 
ductujn  under  the  feed  gram  program  Some 
have  even  compared  the  amriunt  by  which 
acreage  paid  f(;r  under  the  program  i25  2 
million  I  Is  larger  than  the  reduction  in  \<6l 
planted  acreage  for  all  US  producers,  as  a 
measure  of  phantom  acreage. 

Objectively,  phantom  acreage  could  be  ,is- 
soclated  only  with  participating  farms  since 
this  is  the  only  group  intendliig  t(j  redur-e 
their  acreage  ol  corn  and  gram  sorghums 
under  the  program  Applied  to  participating 
farms  then,  phantom  acreage  could  only 
represen'  that  part  of  the  net  up*  ird  ad- 
justment mjule  m  arriving  ,»t  the  base  acre- 
age, which  was  not  offset  by  underplanted 
acre.ige  not  paid  for  Following  :s  .ui  exami- 
nation of  this  in  more  detail 

1  Public  Law  87-5  clearly  authorized  the 
Secretary  t  adjust  1959  60  average  planted 
acreages  "  as  he  determines  ne<'eRsary  to  cor- 
rect for  abnormal  factors  alfectmg  produc- 
tion "  The  1959  60  planned  acreage  on  par- 
ticipating farms  was  59  7  million  acres  i463 
million  Corn  and  14  4  million  grain  s<;r- 
ghumai  This  -iverage  acreage  was  adjusted 
to  64  million  acre.s  1 48  4  corn  and  15  6 
grain  sorghums  i  to  arrive  at  the  base  acre- 
age for  these  farms  an  adjustment  clearly 
I       In  line  with  the  congressional  intent  of  iron- 


ing out  inequities  and  eliminating  hard- 
ships resulting  from  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions m  the  base  years  The  net  upward 
udju.stment  thus  was  4  3  million  acres  CJ  1 
million  corn  and  l  2  million  grain  sor- 
ghums > 

2  But  participating  farms  actually 
planted  only  32  6  million  acres  1 25  3  million 
corn  and  7  3  million  grain  sorijhumsi  or  6  2 
tnilUon  acres  less  than  the  38  8  million  acres 
permitted  them  alter  diverting  25  2  million 
acres  for  payment  (19  1  million  corn  and  6  1 
null:. '11  gram  sorghums  I 

3  Summarizing  then,  participating  fiirrns 
received  in  upw  ird  .idjustnient  of  4  3  mil- 
lion acres  in  ebUibh.->hmg  their  ba»e  iicrtage 
but  \olunt.irlly  and  without  pa>mpm  elcctrd 
to  reduce  their  plantings  b>  an  additional 
6  2  million  acres  It  is  clear  therefore,  that 
there  was  no  "phantom  acreage"  on  a  na- 
tional basis  Following  is  a  iummary  of  the 
statistics  for  these  participating   farms 
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A  common  misconception  which  hits  been 
widely  circulated  Is  to  assume  that  phan- 
tom acreage  represent^  the  amount  by  which 
acreage  paid  for  under  the  program  (25  2 
million  I  Is  Kirger  than  tiie  reduction  In  1961 
planted  acreage  (20  4  mllUorii  from  the 
1959  60  average  for  all  U.S  producers  This 
completely  overlooks  the  fact  that  nonpar- 
ticipanta  increared  their  acrenge  substan- 
tially— our  Information  Is  that  this  increase 
amounted  to  6  to  7  million  acres  One  of 
the  import^mt  reasons  why  a  producer  did 
not  participate  Is  that  he  wanted  to  grow 
art  increiu-ed  acreage  The  pn^gram  was  en- 
tirely i.iluntary  and  he  could  chcx^se  this 
course  If  he  wished  Nevertheless  If  would 
be  C'.'mpletely  illogical  to  Include  acreage 
Increates  on  nonparticlpatlng  farms  as  a 
part  of  the  phantom  acreage 

REDEMPTION  OF  FEED  GRAIN  CERTiriC  ATEfS  AND 
SALES  FROM  crc  STOCKS  AGAINST  CfRTIf  K  '^Ttii, 
PCXiLtD   bV    PRODtlCERS 

The  feed  grain  legislation  for  1961  au- 
thtTi/ed  producers  to  redeem  certificates  Ut 
feed  grains  from  CCC  stocks  or  to  receive 
ca^h  from  C'('C  by  surrenderir.g  certificates 
thus  authorizing  CCC  to  subsequently  sell 
feed  gralr:s  m  the  niarkct  U:>  obtain  resttjra- 
tion  of  the  cash  pa:d  to  the  producers 

Redemptions  by  producers  and  subsequent 
holders  of  certificates  for  eralns  from  CCC 
st<Kk.s  have  amounted  to  $4,830,711  for  4.- 
840  935  bushels  ct  feed  grains  through  J.m- 
uarv  26    1962 

Thr ouxh  January  26.  1962.  the  Department 
had  Sold  500  million  bushels  of  grain  in  re- 
demption of  rights  represented  by  pKxiled 
cortificutes   with   a   value   <  f   $496   million 

The  actions  of  the  Department  have  been 
and  will  he  ijuided  by  p<illcles  which  were 
publicly  stated  by  the  Secretary  in  July  1961 
and   which   fallow 

CCC  Sides  policy  ui^der  the  I'lei  feed 
gr:iin  program  is  designed  to  carry  out  ttipse 
objfctn.es  To  honor  the  Department's  gen- 
eral understanding  with  OHiperators  that 
they  can  expect  to  benefit  by  diverting  their 
feed  trraln  acreage  to  conservation  uses.  U} 
as-ure  reasonable  and  stable  prices  to  user.s 
of  feed  grams  and  consumers  of  livestock 
products;  to  Improve  farm  Income;  and  to 
f>erm;t  feed  grain  prices  during  the  market- 
ing year  ^'enerally  to  follow  patterns,  relative 
to  harvest-time  prices,  similar  to  thoae  of 
rtcetit  years." 


Actions  taken  by  the  Uepa;  tmei.l  *ere  at. 
fo.lows  To  Implement  the  aut  h(  prl/.i!  !on  to 
sell  from  CCC  stt>cks  for  f  crtificates  redeemed 
in  cash  the  Dep.nfment  first  lUiiK  ui  ced  on 
June  16.  1961  an  interim  offer  to  jell  pram 
sorghum  to  xtabtU/e  nurket  prices  durlP'? 
the  summer  until  the  li'fJ!  crop  be/an  to 
move  to  market  Then  on  July  21.  1961. 
with  the  1961  urain  '"rkjhi.in  h  r\f8t  be:ii- 
iilng  in  \olume  the  Ut ;  .trtment  annoutjci  I 
a  continuing  ofTer  ti  sr:,  :-r:iln  sorirhums  it 
market  prlcr=  At  that  '.me  the  ."-ecret.iry 
made    the    statement    qi.  U'(\    ah.  ve 

On  Sejitember  13  1961  the  l>"partnuMU 
hrst  offered  CCC-owned  corn  f  r  sale  it 
market  prict-s  initially  tipplylm?  ihu  offer 
to  ihost-  arena  wheie  s'  ppllfs  vn  re  needed 
to  aid  in  maintaining  :<<<1  gram  prices  at 
r-.iisonahle  levels  f'jr  Ilvist'xk  pr.  iducers  and 
thus  helping  to  st^iblll/e  pr'is  for  consom- 
ers  of  livesto<-k  products 

On  September  14  J"  ^!  th  •  Department 
offtT^'d  barley  for  salr  at  market  prices 
a-riinst  certlhcatrs  In  limited  amounts  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  in  order  to  stabilize 
prlccB  to  feed  grain  um  rs  m  that  area  and 
tit  avert  d'.sordrr  in  the  pnKluctUn  and  m.ir 
keting  of  livestock  nnd  p<iultry 

On  October  27,  1561  the  Department  aug- 
mented the  o[>en  offers  to  sell  corn  and  irrain 
mirghum  bv  the  estnblishlng  of  minimum 
price  culdellnes  at  levels  which  would  not 
permit  sales  by  CCC  at  prices  below  gen- 
erally prevailing  prices  r'-cclved  by  farmers 
in  the  fall  of  1960  for  the  IMO  crop  Tl.e 
Department  htiit«<l  als»o  that  all  dlsp<j«itlons 
of  corn  and  grain  sorghum  for  unrestricted 
use.  Includlt:g  sales  of  non.^torable  grains 
would  be  in  redem.ption  of  feed  grain  certift- 
ciUes 

On  November  9  196!  the  Department  an- 
nounced an  offer  to  sell  CCX"-owned  feed 
b  irley  tfi  livest'xk  owners  (including  p-ml- 
irynien  I  in  the  norih-centrMl  area  covering; 
the  St.ites  of  Minnesota  N.Tth  Dakota.  Mon- 
tana  3-  uih  Dakota    and  Wisconsin 

On  December  29,  1961,  the  Department 
modified  the  terms  of  sales  to  provide  that 
only  sales  of  s'orable  corn  and  grain  .v)rghum 
w<)uld  l>e  in  redemption  of  certificates  <.r 
r'.ghfs  represented  by  pcxiled  certificates 

BA<  Kl.ROlND    INroRMAriON 

In  February  a  committee  of  feed  grain 
farniers  met  with  reiirehrntat'.v  es  of  the 
Department  and  fushioned  a  fred  >:r.iin 
prcvtram  It  was  an  emi  rgcni'v  jroeram  de- 
veloped under  th*-  prej-'urc  of  plar.ting  dead- 
lines It  wis  designed  tn  Inrrease  farm  In- 
c  ime  to  prevent  further  buildup  .f  the  feed 
grain  surplus,  to  redu  <■  iltiniatc  feed  gralii 
pr-gr.im  costs  to  t:>xpaycrs,  ar.d  to  help  as- 
sure c'lnsuniers  of  f.iir  and  stable  {jrlces 
for    ni"at     poultrv     and   d.iiry    prod'ict.s 

On  M.irch  22  legislation  autlvTlzlng  the 
pri>«rim  wa^  enacted  and  Depirtment  ofTl- 
clals  left  that  evening  to  carry  the  pritgram 
to  St  »te  A.SC  conmiiffe.9  Wit  !•;  .5  d  iv- 
every  State  committee  In  the  Nation  had 
been  Informed  on  pirigram  pro\  islons  In 
record  time  the  State  and  county  commit- 
teemen c  irr:ed  thr«  story  to  prfXliirers  Al- 
though planting  w.is  alre.idy  underway  in 
Siiuthern  States  at  that  time,  signup  by 
June  1  exceeded  expectations  and  Justified 
the  action  of  Congress  In  gUing  f.irmers  the 
opportunity  to  cixjperate  together  toward 
solving  the  feed  grain  problem 

The  legislation  pro,ide<l  for  a  1-year  vol- 
unt.iry  program  that  called  upon  producers 
to  reduce  their  1061  corn  and  fee<l  grain  acre- 
age 2U  to  40  percent  beloW  the  average  : 
1959  and  1960  acreage  F'rice  support  l^r 
feed  grains  w.is  raised  to  the  following  levels 
corn,  $1  20  per  bushel,  grain  .sorghums,  $1  9.' 
per  hundrt  dwelght,  barley.  93  cents  per 
bushel,  oats.  t)2  cents  per  Ijushel.  and  rye 
«1  02  per  bush'-!  In  order  to  be  eligible  f.r 
the  higher  price  supports,  producers  are 
required  to  r<  chice  19*;i  acreages  by  20  per- 
cent «)f  the  1959  60  corn  and  grain  sorghum 
•crcagefi       Pnxlucers    who    do    not     elect    to 
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participate  are  not  eligible  for  price  support 
.>n   any  of  the  feed  grain  crops 

To  maintain  Income  for  farmers  reducing 
tlielr  acreages  of  corn  and  grain  sorghums, 
payments  are  made  In  certificates  redeemable 
111  kind  from  feed  grains  In  CCC  Inventory. 
Payments  compenaate  farmers  for  carrying 
out  approved  conservation  practices  on  the 
retired  acres.  Cooperators  who  wish  to  re- 
ceive the  cash  equivalent  of  grain  may  ask 
CCC  to  act  as  their  agent  In  marketing  their 
certificates  As  agent  for  the  producer.  CCC 
advances  the  payment  to  the  producer  In 
cash  through  county  ASC  offices  and  subse- 
quently markets  the  grain.  Half  the  esti- 
mated total  payment  for  a  farm  was  offered 
t  >  the  producer  as  soon  as  he  signified  that 
he  would  cooperate  in  the  program. 

For  retiring  acreages  equal  to  20  percent  of 
their  base,  producers  are  eligible  for  a  pay- 
ment equal  to  50  percent  of  their  normal 
pro<luctlon  on  their  diverted  acreage  times 
the  county  supjx)rt  price.  Actual  payment 
coniputatlon  Is  based  on  a  payment  rate  per 
acre  for  the  country  multiplied  by  the  acre- 
age diverted  and  by  the  farms  productivity 
Index,  Such  Index  reflects  the  farm's 
1959  ^0  average  yield,  relative  to  the  county 
average. 

As  an  added  Incentive,  the  program  pro- 
vides for  further  reductions  at  a  higher  pay- 
ment rate  This  additional  reduction  can 
be  any  amount  up  to  20  percent  more,  and 
the  higher  rale  Is  based  upon  60  percent  of 
the  1959-60  average  yield 

The  program  aLvi  pro\  Ides  an  inducement 
to  farms  with  small  base  acreages  to  par- 
ticipate. Where  the  minimum  reduction  of 
20  percent  am<.iunts  to  less  than  20  acres. 
the  producer  may  elect  to  divert  for  pay- 
ment either  the  actual  computed  minimum 
or  up  to  20  acres  In  ndditlon.  he  may  divert 
another  20  percent  Therefore,  farms  hav- 
ing a  feed-grain  base  of  25  acres  or  less  may 
retire  their  entire  base  acreage  and  receive 
compensation 

Producers  who  participate  in  the  program 
are  required  to  devote  the  acreage  diverted 
frf>m  corn  or  gram  sorghum  production  to 
conserving  uses  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
average  1959  60  acreage  devoted  to  soil- 
conserving  uses  of  the  farm  Diverted  acre- 
age cannot  be  harvested  C)r  pastured,  except 
under  special  conditions  in  designated  dis- 
aster areas 

Producers  are  eligible  to  receive  price  sup- 
port for  feed  grains  even  though  they  divert 
acreiige  to  the  prtxluctlon  of  castor  beans, 
safflower.  sunflower,  or  sesame  They  will 
not.  h<^)wever.  be  eligible  for  program  pay- 
ments on   such   acreage. 

ADDENDA 

Tables  which  accompany  this  report  and 
which  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the 
Oflflce  of  Information,  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service,  USDA, 
are: 

Table  No.  1 :  Comparison  of  supply  and 
utilization  data  and  value  of  production 
with  and  without  the  1961  feed  grain  pro- 
gram   (millions,  except  prices  and  yields). 

Table  No  2:  Estimated  savings  resulting 
from  the  1961  feed  grain  program  (In  mil- 
lions of  dollars) . 

Table  No  3 :  Total  base  acres  of  corn  and 
grain  sorghums  and  base  acres  of  corn  and 
grain  sorghum  on  farms  participating  in  the 
program 

Table  No  4:  Acres  of  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghums diverted  for  payment  and  value  of 
p.ivments  earned 

Table  No  5  Extent  of  f.irms  participating 
in  the  program. 

Table  No,  6:  Summary  of  planted  acre- 
age, base  acreage,  and  acreage  diverted  for 
pavment  by  participating  and  nonparticl- 
patlng farms. 

Table  No,  7:  Weekly  report  of  feed  grain 
certificate  redemptions  (producer  and  sub- 
secjuent  holder) . 

Table  No    8:  Sales  against  certificate  pool. 


UBDA'S  FIRST  CENTURY 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
is  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  TJS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  its  cooper- 
ating land-grant  colleges.  The  autumn 
issue  of  Com,  published  by  Corn  Indus- 
tries Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  Is  a 
review  of  the  services  and  accomplish- 
ments of  USDA's  first  century. 

I  am  inserting  this  review  at  this  point 
In  the  Record,  to  make  it  available  to 
all  the  Members  of  the  House,  because  it 
is  a  fitting  tribute  and  also  an  example 
of  what  other  organizations  can  do  to 
help  celebrate  this  centennial. 
USDA's  First  Ckntubt 

At  this  precise  point  in  our  history,  our 
population  Is  well  fed,  well  paid,  comfort- 
able. Hunger,  malnutrition,  and  the  prospect 
of  famine — familiar  conditions  among  mU- 
Uons  elsewhere  in  the  world — are  almost  un- 
known to  U8.     We  take  food  for  granted. 

For  this  happy  state  of  affairs  we  are  in- 
debted to  an  agricultural  system  without  an 
equal  anywhere,  and.  in  large  part,  to  a 
single  agency  of  Government  which,  for  the 
past  100  years,  has  been  guide  and  mentor  to 
generations  of  farmers. 

Perhaps  now,  on  the  eve  of  the  centennial 
of  the  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  take  a  brief  look  at  its 
history.  Its  problems  and  achievements  In 
managing  that  basic  Industry  which  has 
made  us  the  best-fed  people  on  earth. 

For  agriculture  is  an  Industry,  indeed  the 
largest  Industry  we  have.  Its  total  invest- 
ment exceeds  $206  billion.  It  employs  7.1 
million  people — more  than  the  combined  em- 
ployment in  the  steel,  automotive,  trans- 
portation, and  public  utilities  industries.  In 
the  production,  distribution  and  procciaing 
of  Its  products  It  creates  vast  employment 
elsewhere. 

Other  Industries,  as  they  grow,  construct 
new  plants,  occupy  more  space,  hire  more 
employees.  The  history  of  agriculture  re- 
veals Just  the  opposite  trend.  Today,  with 
Its  production  at  virtually  an  aiitime  peak, 
agriculture  occupies  far  fewer  acres  than 
formerly,  for  It  has  steadily  lost  its  lands  to 
other  Industries,  highways,  urban  develop- 
ment. Agriculture's  staff — the  farmers  who 
produce  Its  commodities — has  gradually 
diminished  and  Is  now  at  an  alltlme  low. 
Tcxlay  one  man  produces  food  and  fiber  for 
25  others  besides  himself.  As  comparisons 
with  Russia  are  becoming  fashionable.  It  is 
perhaps  pertinent  to  point  out  that  the  So- 
viet's average  farmer  produces  food  for  only 
four  or  five  others. 

This  fact  of  increasing  production  from  a 
steadily  shrinking  plant,  and  by  fewer  em- 
ployees. Is  striking  testimony  to  American 
agricultural  efllclency. 

Back  of  this  achievement  l£  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  cooperating 
system  of  land-grant  colleges,  with  their  re- 
gional research  laboratories,  their  Federal 
and  State  experiment  stations,  their  exten- 
sion services  that  fan  out  to  every  country 
where  land  is  farmed.  The  agricultural  col- 
leges teach  the  science  of  farming  not  only 
to  undergraduates  but  via  their  extension 
departments  and  the  county-agent  system, 
to  every  farmer  in  the  State  who  has  a  prob- 
lem and  needs  a  solution. 

The  USDA,  in  effect  a  Federal  university 
of  agriculture  with  a  store  of  knowledge  any 
farmer  can  tap  for  the  price  of  a  4-cent 
stamp,  has  become  what  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  a  few  other  agricultural  idealists 
dreamed  it  should  be. 

U.S.    AGUCXJLTUKE    BEFORE    THE    DEPARTMENT 

The  Department  is  nominally  a  century 
old  but  it  existed,  under  different  names 
and  in  rudimentary  forms,  much  more  than 
a  century  ago,  George  Washington  and 
Thomas    Jefferson    had,    in    their    different 


ways,  the  same  dream  which  Lincoln  brought 
to  reality  in  1862.  History  reveals  that  both 
Washington  and  Jefferson  knew  how  to  farm 
and  looked  to  a  day  when  their  own  agri- 
cultural competence  would  be  the  property 
of  every  farmer.  In  effect,  George  Washing- 
culture,  and  his  Mount  Vernon,  with  Its  five 
farms,  was  our  first  agricultural  experi- 
ment station. 

Beyond  Mount  Vernon  and  Monticello, 
however,  such  farming  as  Washington  and 
Jefferson  could  see  was  inefficient  by  their 
own  standards.  Both  statesmen  saw  the 
need  of  a  central  organization  of  govern- 
ment to  disseminate  farming  knowledge  and 
to  integrate   the  Nation's  agriculture. 

Yet  USDA  is  not  and  never  was  the  brain- 
child of  any  single  President  or  statesman 
or  bureaucrat.  The  Department  grew  slowly, 
evolving  step  by  step  In  response  to  the 
public  need  and  demand.  Public  aid  to 
agriculture  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  gov- 
ernment, for  food  is  basic  to  life  itself  and 
to  the  conduct  of  any  nation  In  peace  or  war. 
Droughts,  floods,  and  insect  infestations  his- 
torically have-  demanded  governmental  ac- 
tion to  save  the  food  supply. 

The  U.S.  Patent  Office,  surprisingly  enough, 
was  the  true  progenitor  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Established  In  1790,  the  Pat- 
ent Office  seems  to  have  had  little  concern 
with  farming  untU  the  late  1830's.  Then 
newly  reorganized  and  under  the  wing  of  the 
State  Department,  the  Patent  Office  under- 
took to  distribute  seeds  and  collect  agricul- 
tural statistics. 

The  first  Patent  Commissioner  under  the 
new  setup  was  a  farm-minded  Individual 
named  Henry  L.  Ellsworth.  Mayor  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession,  Ells- 
worth had  a  solidly  urban  background.  Yet 
he  had  his  own  farm  and  was  prominent  in 
the  Hartford  County  Agricultural  Society. 

Ellsworth's  first  report,  made  to  President 
Martin  Van  Buren  In  1839,  is  a  historic 
curiosity.  Only  two  pages  long.  It  stimma- 
rlzed  the  agency's  disbursements  in  a  sen- 
tence: "The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Patent 
Oflace  the  past  year,  including  payments  for 
the  library  and  agricultural  statistics  was 
$20,799.95." 

The  existence  of  a  few  agricultural  socie- 
ties in  the  1830's  helped  to  Integrate  the 
work  of  Individual  farmers  under  country- 
wide and  statewide  direction.  Indeed,  such 
group  efforts  were  not  new,  even  then.  As 
far  back  as  1785  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  was  founded, 
with  George  Washington  an  honorary  mem- 
ber. By  1860.  stUl  2  years  before  USDA  It- 
self, such  organizations  numbered  over  a 
thousand. 

In  their  periodic  meetings  they  discussed 
their  common  or  unique  problems,  and 
doubtless  the  science  of  agriculture  was  ad- 
vanced considerably  through  such  early 
seminars.  But  the  spoken  word,  then  as 
now,  was  not  enough.  Visual  education  was 
needed,  and  the  permanence  of  print.  These 
needs  were  met  by  the  annual  farm  fair,  ex- 
hibiting crops  and  livestock  (one  is  recorded 
as  early  as  1810),  and  by  the  agricultural 
press. 

First  of  a  long  line  of  periodicals  to  spread 
the  gospel  of  farming  in  print  was  the  Agri- 
cultural Musevun,  published  In  Georgetown, 
D.C.,  from  1810  to  1812.  Destined  for  a  far 
wider  influence,  the  American  Farmer  ap- 
p>eared  in  Baltimore  In  1819.  The  latter 
Journal  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  elo- 
quent to  spark  a  new  congressional  aware- 
ness of  the  Importance  of  farm  production. 
For  in  1820  the  House  established  a  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  and  in  1825  the  Sen- 
ate followed  suit. 

Thereafter,  farm  Jovu-nals  multiplied;  to- 
day, well  over  700  agricultiu'al  magazines  and 
newspapers  are  regularly  Issued  In  the  United 
States.  Probably  at  least  600  dally  news- 
p>apers  employ  a  farm  editor,  and  as  many 
or  more  radio  stations  carry  a  regular  farm 
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program.  Much  of  the  output  of  thea« 
privat*  commentators  ttemji  from  USDA 
itdclf  and  the  land-grant  colleges.  In  Ita 
booka,  booklet*,  experiment-station  bulletins, 
press  re!e.ise9  and  published  speeches,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  today  one  of 
the  largest  publishers  in  the  world. 

THE     MOUNTING     NEZD     rOR     USD.A 

By  1845  the  science  of  agriculture  had 
become  a  major  concern  of  the  Patent  Office 
Technolnjfy  was  asserting  Itself  In  the  farm 
fields  The  steel  plow  was  clea.  Ing  the 
springtime  earth;  McCormlck's  reaper  was 
harvesting  grain;  the  threshing  machine  was 
separating  grain  from  chaff  The  farmer's 
Investments  were  mounttr.j?;  to  meet  1.1s 
debts  he  needetl  credit  and  he  needed  broid.r 
markets  for  his  crops.  Commissio'ier  Ells- 
worth's first  report,  for  1839  had  taken  two 
pages.  His  last,  only  five  years  later,  con- 
stituted a  book  of  520  pacces  with  an   index 

On  the  farm,  guesswork  and  hert'Uu.iry 
notions  were  yielding  to  scientific  cinalvsis 
and  research.  Experiments  with  cornstalk 
sugar  convinced  Ellsworth  (mlstikenly.  aa 
history  has  shown  i  that  this  product  would 
6o<}n  be  proJuccd  commercially.  Alre.idv 
Thomas  Klngsford's  plant  In  Oswego  N  Y 
was  processing  corn  kernels  to  produce 
starch,  but  neither  KlngsforU  nor  Ellswor'.h 
thought  then  of  converting  starch  into  the 
corn  sirup  and  sugar  (dextrose)  that  were 
to   become  staple  food  Items. 

in  1849.  with  the  Patent  Office  now  in  the 
neW  Department  of  the  Interior.  President 
Z.ich.iry  Tiylor  uri^fd  a  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
ture In  th.it  Dep.irtment,  but  Congress  tj'.k 
no  action 

Through  the  next  decade  the  agltati/.n  f<.r 
agricultural  colleges,  free  land,  and  mure 
governmental  assl.stance  to  farmers  bee  me 
Increasingly  vocal  Such  moves  were  con- 
sistently opp"ecd.  however,  by  sourliern 
Congressmen  who  held  that  the  doctrine  of 
States  rights  f  irbade  Federal  Intervention 
One  land-grant  college  bill  did  wlti  con::res- 
slonal  blessing,  but  President  Buchinan 
vetoed  it  as  nut  only  extravagant  but  un- 
ciinstUuMunal 

By  1861.  agriculture  was  outijruwlng  the 
Patent  Office  and  no  one  knew  It  better  than 
the  new  Cummts.- loner.  David  P.  Hjwowav 
His  report  tiv  that  year,  submitted  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  In  1862.  largely  omitted  .'statis- 
tics but  contained  an  Impassioned  plea  fur 
a  Federal  institution  to  serve  agriculture  a 
callinij  which  stlU  occupied  well  over  h.ilf 
of   the   people 

Hollow  ly  found  reinforcement  In  two  quar- 
ters. The  srccEslnn  had  removed  frrim  Con- 
gress the  bloc  of  States  rights  advocates  who 
opposed  Fcdenl  farm  aid.  and  had  shlftfd 
the  dominant  political  Influence  from  the 
agricultural  South  to  the  Industrial  North 
Hf^nce  the  nred  for  farm  representation  In 
Wash!n>;ti  n  was  more  than  ever  acute 

Also  Fupp<jrt!n?  Hol'.nway  was  the  Influ- 
ential US  Agricultural  Society,  with  a 
membership  that  was  virtually  a  Who's 
Who  In  American  agriculture  The  so- 
ciety's widely  respected  Journal  had  long 
pressed  for  a  Federal  department  This  pres- 
sure was  Inten.ilfled  when  the  society's  mem- 
ber. Charles  B  Calvert,  of  Maryland,  was 
elected  to  Cr^ngress  In  July  1861,  and  ap- 
pointed ti5  the  Com.mittee  on  .^crrlculture 

Meanwhile,  accurately  appralsin?  the 
trend.  Senator  Jusun  Smith  Morrill  -if  Ver- 
mont, gathered  support  f..ir  his  lan.'l-grant 
college  bill 

THE   DEPARTMENT   AT   LAST 

Lincoln  had  "suK^ested"  a  Bureau  rather 
than  a  Department,  but  the  orvanl/at;  mal 
details  seem  to  have  concerned  him  but 
llt'le. 

The  House  committee  decided  In  favor  of 
a  Department,  without  Cabinet  status  and  In 
charge  of  a  Commissioner,  and  the  Sill  was 
■o  drawn.  President  Lincoln's  sl:^nature 
made  It  law  on  May  16,  1862. 


The  offlclai  seal  of  the  new  Department 
depicted  wheat  Later  It  was  cham-ed  lo 
show  a  shock  of  corn,  and  the  wheat  w»8 
removed,  despite  its  importance  as  the  'staff 
of  life  "  The  seal  says,  belter  than  words 
can,  that  corn  Is  .so  great  a  crop  It  can  sym- 
bolize all  of  US    agriculture 

On  May  20  l  incoln  signed  the  Homestead 
•fct,  providing  f  ir  the  -ip;"  r»!onment  •  f  1^0- 
-icre  freehold  farms  from  the  public  donmln, 
to  citi.<:en.i  who  would  m  ike  tiielr  hemes  on 
such  l.ind  and  till  it  f  r  5  years 

The  Liind-Cirai;t  College  Act.  fathered  by 
S-nator  M  mil.  received  Lincoln's  signature 
u.i  July  2  I'ndcr  this  law  Uie  States  wi-re 
empowered  to  sell  11  million  acres  of  public 
land.  u--e  the  pr'xet'ds  n  end'jw  agricultural 
colleges,  and  there.f'er  to  operate  the 
c  'lieges  them.'^elves  The  Morrill  Act  Is  hls- 
toricaiiy  and  s<->cially  slgnlllciin'.  J  t  1'. 
i>lgnaU.<:ed  the  beginning  of  Federal  grnnt-i- 
in-aid  to  the  States,  and  It  opened  to  vir- 
tual v  evervone  thoee  gates  uf  hi^;her 
edui  ation  to  *hlch  only  the  prl.ileged  had 
hi'her'.tj  pxj.ssessed  keys 

I>  lac  .V'^-vton,  a  Quaker  I  f.irm  st  lic.  hud 
he.i.ded  the  Agricultural  Uf.  iinia  .f  the 
Patent  Oitlce.  and  he  n  ^w  became  tl.e  first 
C  >mmi.>iloner  of  Agriculture  Newttjns 
bulget  for  the  Dtpirtment  s  nr."st  fi?cal  yrar 
A  .;.s  $6't  OUO 

In  Its  prei'.m.blo  the  act  •'stablishlng  the 
Department  cites  the  duty  "to  acquire  and 
t.'^  dir^use  imonj^  "he  [  eople  of  the  United 
St  ite.i  u.'seful  mf  'rmati  >n  on  subjects  crjn- 
nccfed  with  agriculture  In  ^he  m  st  goncral 
un  1  comprehf n.sivo  se:i.''r  of  th.it  w.  rd   ' 

A  glowing  promise,  yet  it  failed  to  quicken 
the  pulse  of  the  dirt  f.^irmers  who  produced 
m<ist  of  the  crops  The  new  Department 
f.iced  public  I'.pathy  for  s  me  time  I  tie  pres- 
sure for  it  had  been  generated  largely  by 
'gentlemen  farmers  '  lV.\'\  their  !w>clerie8  but 
m  >.«it  oi  rxir.il  .^merl(■a  believed  in  the  Jelfer- 
som.in  maxim  that  the  bebt  government  is 
the  leiis:  Senator  Hale  remark. M  that  the 
prevailing  dirt-farmi-r  attitude  w.%s  'For 
OiKl's  fake    let  vis  alone    " 

The  Dep.,rtment's  pre-C>binet  hl.storv  - 
1862  1889  sh'>ws  a  gradual  exp.nsi.jn  In 
\mi  Co;'.i?res.s  Hpproj  rl  itod  $!(X)000  for  a 
building  to  h'lU.'^e  the  Department,  at  12th 
and  B  S're»-t.s  The  structure  wa.s  tlniched  a 
ye  ir  later,  under  C  :mmi.>v>.  >ner  Hirucc  C.ip- 
ron.  and  the  Departm-iit's  47  emp.  i  ees 
m  )ved  In  .\  sUible  was  built  In  1879,  a 
hiilding  for  the  Sf(d.s  D.M.sion  in  1881  and 
a  greenh  )  i.se  in  1883 

The  old  Patent  OfBce  h.id  had  its  trouMes 
wi'h  st.itt.'tlcal  comptlatl  r.s  for  crops  were 
then  Largely  unrep-rteJ,  and  a^ur.ite  d  ita 
were  h.-..-d  to  come  by  By  1866.  h.-wever. 
annu  il  harvest.^  were  beginning  to  look  Im- 
pr»sslve.  reporting  facilities  had  Improved, 
and  a  demind  for  facts  and  figures  was 
finding  wide  public  expression  The  Corn 
B  1",  ti.id  shifted  fr -m  the  war-exhau- ted 
.Sou^h'ft.-v  ^here  Tennessee  and  Ken'urky 
had  been  tlie  t.  p  com  P'ate??.  to  the  C'-n'ral 
Wrst,  ard  the  Wheat  B"!t  w.i.^  m..iv;ng  In  a 
slmil.T  dirc-tion  Perh  ips  s-methins^  ul- 
terior w.is  back  of  the  public  d^^mnnd  for 
statistics,  however,  fir  certain  speculators 
were  u'ing  them  as  ^'uldes  to  future  m.irket 
fluctuations. 

Fore.=;taIMng  such  misuse  of  Its  forecasts, 
USD.\  his  fur  mmy  yirs  gu  irded  Its 
minthly  crop  estimates  with  the  utmost 
secrecy  until  the  day  and  hour  of  re>ase 

The  w-irk  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indu-.- 
try.  organized  In  1883.  marked  another  ex- 
tension if  Feder.il  aid  to  the  various  State-; 
Anlmil  dl.«e.ases.  particularly  conta^lotis 
p!eurTpneumont.-v  and  cattle-tick  fever. 
cr j.^.scd  borderi  and  presented  problems  be- 
yond Sta'e  contr  jI  The  Bureau's  resear^-h 
eradica;e<l  contagious  pleuropneum  riia  in 
5  year^i  later  its  studios  of  other  til;  r.i.<^p.s 
sharply  dlmmi-hed  livestock  and  pi.iltry 
losses. 


Norman  J  Colman,  appointed  by  President 
Or  vcr  Cleveland  In  1885.  waa  the  last  C(jm- 
mls-sioner  uf  Agriculture  His  efforts  helped 
the  paifcage  of  tlie  Hatch  Act,  In  1887.  creat- 
ing the  State  a^cricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions and  giving  the  I>ep  irtn^ent  Its  second 
bureau,  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
Tlie  re  U;t.ng  Ex'c.::-ion  Service  brought  the 
kn  '*lcd>;e  aiquirrd  in  research  direct  to 
fuTiiicrs  In  c\cry  Stc»tc 

CABIN  IT  STATUS  roa  USOA 

The  50th  Congress  was  overwhelmed  with 
peiiflons  urging  Cablni't  rai  k  f>T  the  De- 
partment On  February  9,  1889.  the  De- 
p  irtment  w  is  r;iised  lo  this  status,  and  on 
Febru-\ry  13  Commis;  loner  Colman  was  ap- 
p«j;nted    the    first    Secretary    of    Agriculture 

Culman  held  this  hlsturic  p<.v<t  fur  less 
than  a  month,  for  he  left  v)fllce  with  I»rcsl- 
ileiit  Cleveland  Ihe  inc'  niliu;  Prebldent, 
Beniam.n  Harris. >ii.  appointed  Ji  rcpiiah  M 
Rusk  as  Secritary  .  f  Agriculture  Farmer. 
Uivcrn  keeper,  and  eventually  Oovernor  of 
WUcin-<sin.  Kusk  had  a  :ense  <if  j  u!»lic  rela- 
tions tliat  wa.r  rare  for  hi.s  day  He  Inter- 
e;^t^•d  tlie  prf.ss  in  the  I>p  irtment  s  work, 
and  in.iugur.iUMl  th'-  [  ub.icatum  of  bullctirn 
which  Inlormi  d  firrners  ■'•;  r:ew  findings  of 
research  Under  R  i.-^k  U.'-DA  actjuired  the 
Wt-ather  Bureau,  formerly  of  the  War  Depurt- 
uient 

R.isk  (41. l1  hi.s  Immed.ute  succeasorc  J 
Surling  Morton  (189J  y7 »  and  Jamea  Wil- 
son I  1H<17  P.11  t . .  Ku.d'd  the  Departu.ent 
lhrou.<h  a  kind  of  ^oldtn  (ige.  a  tranquil 
time  in  wh.cli  ihe  prot)!em»  setm  m.nor.  In 
hi.Uri'iil  ijerspeclive,  beMde  thoae  presented 
Liter  t>y  two  world  wars  and  a  long  depres- 
sion. 

Morton  had  two  passions:  riivlng  money 
and  planting  treis  Ihe  f  rmer  led  him  to 
•t».ip  free-set  d  dl.i  tr  ibut  ion  (it  was  later  re- 
sumed but  ended  pfrnianrntly  In  ltt23i;  the 
latter  earned  h'm  the  di.'^tinciion  of  becom- 
in.;    th'-   foundpr  or    Arb<.r   Dny 

Undi-r  MorU  II.  the  Department  obtained 
cull  strvice  .status  fir  its  employees,  then 
nunioering  J  019.  Including  42*  women. 
Despltf  his  Insistence  UfM)n  ecomimy.  Morton 
held  that  must  of  thrm  wrre  radly  under- 
paid I  Chiefs  of  scientific  bureaus  drew 
!2;>0()  mnual.y  i  The  Department's  budget 
in    Mort.jn'8   final    year.    1896.    waa    •2.583.750. 

In  a:if>  .Intin;?  J.inirs  Wil.son.  of  Iowa,  to 
head  A-ri-iilture  in  March  1897,  President 
M;Kinlry  iiiuurura'ed  the  longest  secretarial 
tenure  in  thp  Dpartment's  first  century. 
Wll«on  stayed  in  rtRi  e  18  years,  serving 
uruler  Presidents  MiKinlev.  Tlieodore  R'xjse- 
vflt  and  WUliiim  H    Taft  ' 

TT'KN  or  THF  CI  >.TrRT 

Wils  n's  er-i  saw  the  Department  grow 
fasti'r  thin  the  weeds  It  attempted  to  con- 
trail. ar:d  enormously  exjiand  Its  services  to 
agriculture 

Indu.strlal.  technolfiglcal  and  stKlal  changes 
whUh  later  were  to  revolutionize  agriculture 
were  bcconiing  evident  early  In  the  new- 
century  TTt*  upsur2;e  of  p<"ipulat!on  de- 
m. nndrd  vnsMy  more  fixxl;  rnllronds  were 
tapping  new  lands:  the  automobile  and 
Improved  roads  brnu^ht  markets  nearer  the 
farm,  m.ichlnery  htgaii  to  replace  man- 
{>ower:  electricity  the  telephone  and  plumb- 
ing gave  a  new  and  plea:  anter  n.spcct  to 
riiral  life 

Keener  competition  put  a  premium  upon 
efficiency  In  farm  management  Many  de- 
serted farming  f(5r  the  cities  by  1910  agri- 
culture cl. limed  only  '^2  p)ercent  of  all  em- 
plove<l 

Wil.vod  reorganized  rel  .ted  USDA  units 
Into  four  new  Bureaus  Plant  Industry, 
Chemistry.  Forestry,  and  Soils,  with  Chiefs' 
salaries  upped  to  $5,000  Dr.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley,  cru.i.'dlng  for  pure  fotxla,  headed  the 
Bureivi  of  Ctiemlstry.  Clifford  Plnchot,  later 
Governor  of  Penn.sylvanla,  waa  In  charge 
of  Forestry. 
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Ihe  Bure.u  of  Plant  Industry  had  or- 
Rani/ed  ill  19ol  a  i.fw  fi»rm-demoiistratlon 
progi  ..;n  A  jear  later  when  Texas  cotton 
was  !>o  .stricken  by  the  boll  weevil  that  $500,- 
000  in  Federal  aid  wat  demanded,  the  Bu- 
reau ,s  forces  demoiistrnied  on  farms  how 
t.i  light  the  cotton  peat. 

Wilson  was  70  years  old  in  1906  but  he 
ai.U  his  Department  were  striding  ahead, 
.^iiriculture  s  appropriation  waa  now  6ver  $7 
niiilion  In  the  decade  past.  Its  staff  had 
more  than  tripled— from  2.019  to  6.242.  It 
in(  rea.sed  further  when  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act  w.ii  pa.ss.ed  on  June  30.  1906,  and 
Ur  Wiley's  Bureau  of  Chemistry  was  charged 
with  the  law's  enforcement 

Having  boosted  production  through  re- 
search, the  Department  began  to  lix>k  now 
at  the  six-lal  and  cultural  aapects  of  farm 
life  In  1908  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try undertook  a  study  of  f.irm  economics, 
and  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  appointed 
Ms  Country  Life  Commission  With  such 
eminent  members  as  Henry  Wallace,  Walter 
Hines  Page.  Clifford  Pmchoi  and  others,  the 
Commisslun  sought  to  Increase  farmer  co- 
operation in  bu>ing  and  Belling,  to  promote 
rural  social  advantages,  and  to  organize  ex- 
tension   work   on   a    nation.il   basis 

Secretary  J.unes  WU.son.  leaving  ofHce 
with  President  Taft  in  1913.  had  hud  the 
groundwork  for  much  that  followed 

THE  FlaST  WORLD  WAK   AJfD   AFTER 

David  F  Housuin.  apixjinted  by  Woodrow 
Wilson  in  1913.  had  be«n  SecreUry  of  Agri- 
culture for  4  years  prior  to  the  United  States 
entry  Into  World  War  I.  An  economist,  fin- 
ancier and  educator.  Housum  was  more 
s<x-iol(>gist  than  agriculturist.  The  economic 
and  ruliural  upi;rading  of  rural  life  was  close 
t^i  his  heart  His  efforts  led  to  several  re- 
forms He  established  the  new  Office  of  Mar- 
kets and  was  instrumental  In  the  passage  of 
the  Cotton  Futures  Act.  The  Smith-Lever 
Act  broadening  the  Extension  Service  to  In- 
clude per«^onal  contact  teachinr  via  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  wafi  passed  In  1914  By  1916, 
l.iws  establishing;  standards  for  agricultural 
pro<luct5.  grain  futures,  warehousing,  and 
Federal    farm    loans     had    been    enacted. 

Crop  production,  traditionally  the  first  aim 
of  the  Department,  had  not  been  neglected, 
however,  and  In  1917  the  needs  of  war  could 
be  faced  with  confidence 

The  Fixxl  Administration  cot  underway 
with  Herbert  Ho-ner  in  charge  The  Ex- 
tension Service  found  new  usefulness  In 
teaching  farmers  to  produce  more  than  ever. 
'  Ff>od  will  win  the  war  was  not  only  a  slogan 
but  an  agricultural  challenge  Farmers  met 
It  with  record  crops 

The  boom  In  crop  prcxluctlon  had  led  In- 
evitably to  land  speculation,  and  now  the 
postwar  aftermath  of  overexpanded  acreage, 
tophenvy  mortgage  Indebtedness,  declining 
values  and  surplus  crops  confronted  the  new 
Secretary.  Edwin  T  Meredith,  for  his  brief 
tenure  of  13  months,  and  his  successor.  Hen- 
ry C  Wallace  The  Industrial  depression  of 
1921.  taking  lu  toll  of  farm  markets,  added 
lUs  murk  to  the  already  clouded  agricultural 
land-scape  The  Department  shifted  Its  em- 
phasis to  marketing  practices,  cost-reducing 
methods,  home  economics 

Wallace  died  In  office  on  October  25.  1924, 
and  A-sslstant  Secretary  Howard  M.  Gore  be- 
came Secretary  a  month  later.  Resigning  In 
March  1925,  to  become  Oovernor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Gore  was  succeeded  by  William  M. 
J.irtllne,  president  of  Kansas  State  College. 

Jardlne  and  his  succesaor.  Arthur  M.  Hyde, 
saw  the  somber  state  of  agriculture  falsely 
brightened  by  the  reflected  glow  of  an  Indus- 
trial boom  and  a  rising  stock  market. 
Farm  groups  demanded  further  reforms: 
easier  credit,  lower  freight  rates,  lower  taxes, 
more  aid  In  the  farm  cooperative  movement. 
Hyde,  heading  Agriculture  under  President 
Hoover  In  March  1929,  was  soon  to  face  the 
farm  debris  left  by  the  now  historic  stock 
market  crash.     Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Farm 


Board  had  been  created,  with  authority  on 
commodity  stabilization  and  enabled  to  make 
loans  from  a  $500  million  fund. 

By  1930  only  21.5  percent  of  all  employed 
persons  were  farming,  yet  agricultural  sur- 
pluses continued  to  plague  the  Department. 
Now  It  seemed  that  USDA  and  the  land- 
grant  colleges  had  taught  production  too 
well.  Declining  expKjrt  markets  aggravated 
the  problem  Loans  to  Europe  had  virtually 
ceased;  US.  tariffs  drew  reprisals  abroad  in 
the  form  of  barriers  against  our  exports. 

THE  NEW   DEAL   AND   WORLD  WAR   11 

From  1933  to  1910.  Secretary  Henry  A.  Wal- 
i  ice  seemed  to  change  the  countenance  of 
American  r»grlcu;ture  more  than  had  all  his 
predecessors  combined.  Though  many  of  the 
New  Deal's  social  and  economic  tenets  had 
their  roots  In  the  past,  and  had  been  applied 
to  agriculture  under  Jardlne  and  Hyde,  Wal- 
lace dramatized  these  principles,  sometimes 
by  act.oiis  that  many  deemed  revolutionary. 

Surplus  commodities,  low  prices,  and  farm 
debt  began  to  seem  chronic  agricultural  Ills. 
The  Dep.nrtment  focused  itf:  resources  ui>on 
land  uilllzailon,  elimination  of  waste,  the 
balancing  of  crops  and  markets  via  such  de- 
vices as  the  "ever-normal  granary,"  and  find- 
ing new  Industrial  uses  for  farm  products. 
An  example  of  the  last  was  the  discovery,  at 
USDA's  Peoria  laboratory,  of  corn  steepwa- 
tcrs  Virtue  In  the  production  of  penicillin. 

TTie  AcncuUural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933 
initiated  crop  and  marketing  controls.  Sur- 
pluses were  indeed  reduced,  but  whether  you 
credited  the  new  farm  program  or  the  rec- 
ordbreakin';  drought  of  1934  perhajjs  de- 
pended upi  n  your  politics. 

Other  legislation  reflecting  governmental 
coiutrn  with  the  plight  of  sigriculture.  In  the 
ycro-s  1933  38.  included  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  D  jmestlc  Allotment  -Act.  and  laws 
refjulatlnt;  farm  mortgages,  farm  credit,  soil 
erosion,  rural  electrification,  flood  control, 
surplus  commodities,  farm  tenants,  farm  ior- 
estry.  and  crop  insurance. 

Secretary  Wallace,  now  a  candidate  for  the 
Vice  Presidency,  resigned  from  Agriculture  in 
September  1940  Claude  R.  Wlckard,  an 
Indiana  dirt  farmer  and  Purdue  graduate, 
had  t)een  Under  Secretary,  and  he  now  suc- 
ceeded Wallace  In  the  top  poet. 

Wallace  had  dealt  with  a  long  depression, 
and  under  his  regime  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  become  deeply  and  indeed  person- 
ally Involved  with  farmers  everywhere. 
Other  and  equally  grave  responsibilities  soon 
faced  Wlckard.  World  War  11,  with  the  sud- 
denness of  a  thunderbolt,  turned  agricul- 
ture back  to  its  old,  almost  forgotten  aim 
of  heavy  production  For  food  was  again  a 
munition  of  war. 

Organizing  the  agricultural  front  lines. 
Congress  passed  a  great  sheaf  of  new  legisla- 
tion and  created  many  new  agencies.  The 
Department's  wartime  powers  gave  It  far 
more  authority  than  ever  before.  In  its 
Jurisdiction  over  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  food,  the  Department  touched  the 
day-to-day   life  of  every  citizen. 

F.irmers  answered  history's  greatest  call 
by  harvesting  record  crops  In  1942  and  1943. 
Now  only  18  percent  of  all  employed  persons 
were  lu  agriculture,  and  even  this  figure  de- 
clined through  the  Armed  Forces  buildup. 
Those  left  on  the  farm  were  often  handi- 
capped by  shortages  of  materials.  But.  Im- 
pyortantly,  they  knew  their  business.  They 
knew  how  to  farm,  largely  because  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  land-grant 
colleges  had  taught  them,  and  their  fathers, 
how  to  farm.  New  knowledge,  uncovered  by 
prior  research  but  kept  from  full  utilization 
by  the  long  depression,  was  now  applied  to 
the  hilt  and  helped  produce  the  record  war- 
time harvests. 

EIGHTY NINETY ONE    HUNDRED    YEARS 

Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Congressman  from 
New  Mexico,  took  office  as  Secretary  In  July 
1945.    He  and  his  successor,  Charles  F.  Bran- 


nan  (Anderson  resigned  in  1048  to  run  for 
the  Senate),  faced  an  enormous  postwar  re- 
adjustment. Hitherto,  agricultural  prob- 
lems had  been  largely  national.  Now  they 
became  international.  Overseas,  famine 
stalked  across  many  lands.  President  Tru- 
man's famine  relief  program,  in  1946,  was 
immediately  a  USDA  charge.  A  Famine 
Emergency  Committee  defined  steps  for  the 
conservation  of  wheat,  wheat  products,  food 
fats  and  oils. 

Meanwhile,  the  constitution  for  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization had  been  propoc«d,  and  agricul- 
tural groups  abroad  had  Joined  with  USDA 
in  the  U.N.  Food  and  Agrlculttire  Confer- 
ence In  1943. 

The  Department's  history  under  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  in  President  Eisenliower's  adminis- 
tration, and  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  who  suc- 
ceeded Benson  in  January  1961.  Is  so  recent 
there  Is  little  need  to  recapitulate  it  here 

Benson  was  the  first  Secretary  in  years 
whose  economic  philosophy  was  rigidly  op- 
posed to  price  controls.  The  war  years  had 
geared  farmers  to  heavy  production;  under 
both  Benson  and  Freeman  surplus  crops 
have  constituted  the  major  agricultural 
malaise.  Each  has  sought,  In  his  own  way, 
to  effect  a  cure. 

Freeman  sees  another  grave  problem  loom- 
ing in  the  futiare  of  agriculture,  and  he 
voiced  it  as  recently  as  October  4,  address- 
ing the  Graduate  School  of  USDA.  It  con- 
corns  the  displacement  of  the  owner- 
operated,  family  farm  by  larger  farms  with 
heavier  investment  in  machinery,  access  to 
greater  credit,  and  hence  higher  production 
per  dollar  of  cost.  Mr.  Freeman  fears  that 
able  young  farmers  may  thus  be  forced  out 
of  agriculture,  and  he  acknowledges  a  gov- 
ernmental responsibility  to  help  such  men 
find  other  employment. 

THE    SECOND     CENTURY  T 

The  first  century  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  paralleled  the  first  cen- 
tury of  U.S.  Industry.  A  hundred  years  ago 
the  two  were  apart,  separate  entitles  ;n  our 
economic  and  social  life.  Indeed  the  needs 
of  one  were  often  considered  antipathetic  to 
the  needs  of  the  other.  As  the  century  pro- 
gressed, the  two  grew  together,  today  they 
are  interlocked  and  interdependent.  Agri- 
culture is  said  to  provide  4  of  every  10  jobs 
in  private  Industry.  Yet  there  could  be  no 
agriculture,  as  practiced  today,  without  in- 
dustry behind  it,  making  Its  machines,  fer- 
tilizers, chemicals,  feeds.  In  utilizing  agri- 
culture's raw  materials,  industry  has  made 
the  markets  that  have  raised  agriculture  to 
its  current  peak. 

Problems  USDA  has  faced  In  its  first 
hundred  years  may  well  appear  trivial  be- 
side those  that  will  challenge  it  between 
now  and  2062.  Anyone  who  lays  his  sights 
along  the  next  decade  can  see  at  once  a 
single  and  huge  challenge  to  agriculttue. 
Population,  in  a  word.  Reproduction  of 
people  challenging  production  of  food.  If 
we  have  230  million  people  by  1975,  as  as- 
suredly we  shall  unless  the  50-megaton 
bombs  begin  to  fall,  agriculture  will  be  faced 
with  such  extra  food  demands  as  these:  16.3 
billion  pounds  of  red  meat,  47  billion  pounds 
of  milk,  20.7  million  tons  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, 20  billion  eggs. 

Likely  agriculture  can  meet  these  quotas. 
But  if  the  current  rate  of  human  reproduc- 
tion is  maintained,  we  will  have  353  million 
people  by  the  year  2000,  and  very  close  to  a 
billion  people  by  the  close  of  USDA's  second 
century. 

Can  agriculture  feed  them,  on  a  total  acre- 
age that  is  shrinking  day  by  day?  Many  au- 
thorities answer  an  unqualified  yes,  citing 
advancing  farm  science  and  greatly  increased 
yields  per  acre.  Others,  haunted  perhaps  by 
the  ghost  of  Malthus,  shake  a  doubtful  head 
or  answer  a  flat  no,  and  speak  of  ocean  farm- 
ing, exploiting  that  stiU-untappjed  75  per- 
cent of  the  globe,  as  the  key  to  future  food. 
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But,  considering  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Depftrtoaent  and  the  land-grant  colleges 
m  their  flr«t  century,  all  of  ue  can  be  confi- 
dent that  the  Btewardshlp  of  our  food,  and 
our  great -grandchildren'*  food.  Ls  In  able 
hands  for  the  next  hundred  years. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee,  on  February 
22.  on  account  of  attendance  at  funeral 
of  a  friend. 

Mr.  Moore  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hal- 
lick  >.  for  February  21  and  balance  of 
week,  on  account  of  death  In  his  fam- 
ily. ^_^__^^__ 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Laihd,  for  15  minutes  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CooLEY  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBERT) ,  for  15  minutes  today,  on  two 
subjects  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hemphill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBERT),  for  1  hour  on  Tuesday,  next. 
February  27. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concressignvl 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks. 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roosevelt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Zelenko. 

Mr.  Hemphill. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Dowirmc. 

(The  follow^ing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GooDELL>  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : » 

Mr.  Dague. 

Mr  Dooley.  to  extend  his  remarks 
made  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and 
include  a  letter  and  a  table. 

Mr.  TtrppER. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table,  and  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S  1126.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  contractors  of  migrant  agrlcultur.il 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C<.im- 
mltt^e  on  Education  and  Labor. 

S  1564.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ev.ingelf^w 
J  Marthakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

9  1638  An  act  for  the  relief  nf  Pellx 
Ledlnti  Mendoza.  to  the  C'-mmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary 

S  1841  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.irl\  Zam- 
betmilla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl.iry. 

S  1874.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roland 
Fernando  Mlshutanl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


S  1881  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  La 
Bella,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  2101  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aida  Mary 
Sorlno  Boccaiery.  to  Uie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Acmmistration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  74  An  act  to  reimburse  the  city  of 
New  York  for  expeiiditiire  of  funds  to  re- 
habilitate slip  7  In  the  city  of  New  York 
for  u.";e  by  the  U  S   .\rmy; 

HR  258  .^n  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to  incre.ise  the  r.ite 
of  tax  Imposed  on  certain  gros.s  receipts,  to 
amend  the  Dl'^trlct  ot  Columbia  Motor  V>- 
hlcle  Parking  Facility  Art  of  1042  to  trans- 
fer certain  parking  fees  and  other  moneys  to 
the  hlghw;iy  fund,  and  f'>r  o'her  purposes. 

H  R  1375  .Kn  act  to  provide  for  the  coii- 
veyince  of  certain  real  property  of  the 
L'nlted   States   to  the  former  owner  thereof. 

HR  4934  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  mrxllfy  certain  leases 
entered  Into  for  the  provl.slon  of  recreation 
far-lllties  In  reservoir  are.v. 

HR  8625  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dennis 
H    OT.rady: 

H  R  8842  An  art  to  amrr-.d  ■'ubsettlon  'ht 
of  section  124  of  the  .^^rlr'l]ru^:vI  Enabling 
An^endments  .^ct  of  1961     and 

H  R  9013  .Kx\  act  to  provide  f<ir  the  trans- 
fer of  rice  acreage  history  wl.ere  prodiirer 
withdraws    from    the   production    of   rice 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Tlie  SPEAKER  announced  hi.s  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles- 

S  67.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Col  Samuel 
Hale: 

S  2:i5  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evagelo* 
Mablekos: 

S  241  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Haralamboa 
AKourakls; 

S  429  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ale  Percy 
J    Trudeau. 

S  521  An  act  for  the  re'.l.f  of  Charle.s  J 
Utterback: 

S.  531  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Exigenla 
Chrzasti>wskl, 

S  1076  An  art  f  >r  the  relief  of  Nancle 
Ellen  Williamson; 

S  1348  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sulzbach 
Coiist ruction  Co  ; 

S.  1560  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ya^iuko. 
Otsu; 

S  lRa5  .\n  act  for  the  relief  nf  Brlglt'e 
M   rle  Ida  Kroll: 

S  1776  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frances 
E  Sarrone; 

S.  1791  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Or  Tyy- 
cheng  Peng: 

S  1832  An  art  for  the  relief  of  Su-,inne 
R.ie  Derem. '. 

S  1866  \n  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
BerchmaiLS  Rloux. 

S  1870.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Lucia 
Blanca  Clanto  Rosa; 

S  2149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hugo 
K  -Iberi? 

S  2163.  An  act  f<jr  the  relief  of  Salf<jok 
Chan; and 

3  2385  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Hau 
Che<int?  Kwaan.  hLs  wife.  Tech  Phalk  Koul 
Kwaiin.  and  their  daughter.  Laura  Wal  Man 
Kwa.in 


Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.) 
the  Ht)use  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  P'ebruary  22,  1M2,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECLnnVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1727  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Clamis  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  14th  semiannual 
report  of  Its  activities  as  of  June  30.  1961, 
pursuant  to  64  Stat  12.  22  U.S.C.  App,  1621- 
1627.  as  amended,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign  Affairs 

1728  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tranamlttlng  a 
report  on  overcharges  by  the  Shipbuilding 
UiM.slon  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  Qulncy, 
Mass  for  materials  and  supplies  acquired  for 
use  under  Government  cost-type  contracts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions 

1729  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oer.- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  tranamlttlng  a 
rept>rt  on  our  fiscal  year  1960  reTlew  of  the 
education  and  training  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
the  btiieflt  of  veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict 
and  war  orphans;  to  the  Committee  on 
CKjvernment  Opierations. 

1730  A  letter  from  the  Director,  OflBce  of 
Adminl.stratUe  Operations.  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  report  of  for- 
eign exce.ss  property  disposed  of  during  cal- 
endar year  1961  by  the  US  Department  of 
Commerce,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  152,  81st 
Congres-s.  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1731  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Ser\  Icea  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  dralt  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill 
U)  amend  secUon  3470  of  the  RevUed  Statutes 
to  authorize  the  heads  of  department*  and 
Utdt'pendc-nt  axi-t.cies  to  appoint  agents  to 
bid  on  behalf  of  the  United  State*,  at  sales, 
on  execution  at  the  suit  of  the  United  States, 
of  lands  or  tenements  of  a  debtor",  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1732.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  SecreUiry 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  b.U  entitled  A  bill  to  declare  that 
certain  land  of  the  United  States  Is  held  by 
the  United  States  In  trixst  for  the  Prairie 
Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians  In  Kansas  ".  to 
the  Committee  un  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1733  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
pr  )p<>8ed  bill  enilUed  "A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  lands  of  the  Min- 
nesota Chippewa  Trlt>e  of  Tndlans  to  the 
Little  Fliiwer  Mission  of  the  St  Cloud  Dla- 
ceso";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.sul.ir  Aflf.ilrs. 

1734.  \  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  exclude  de- 
p<T«it8  of  petrified  wood  from  appropriation 
vuider  the  U  S  mining  laws";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1735  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
Gener.il.  transmitting  the  sixth  report  of  the 
Attorney  General  on  competition  In  the  syn- 
thetic rubber  Industry  covering  the  Indus- 
try's op«TatUjn  under  private  enterprise  In 
the  calend.ir  year  1960.  pursuant  to  Senate 
Report  117,  84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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1736.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  transnilttlng  the  report  of  the  At- 
U)rney  General  relating  to  the  review  of  vol- 
untary agreementa  and  programs,  pursuant 
to  section  708(e)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1050,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  BanUng  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POWELX.:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HR.  10144.  A  blU  to  prohibit 
discrimination  In  employment  In  certain 
cases  becatise  of  race,  religion,  color,  nation- 
al origin,  ancestry,  or  age:  without  amend- 
njent  (Rept.  No.  1370).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOUPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  1371.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departmenti).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  HH.  9699.  A  blU  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  sell  certain  property  owned 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  located  In  Prince 
■VV'lUlam  County,  Va.  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  iRept.  No.  1372).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1691.  An  act  to  provide  that  any  Juve- 
nile who  has  been  determined  delinquent  by 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States  may  be 
committed  by  the  court  to  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General  for  observation  and 
study;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1373).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  8941.  A  bin  to  authorize  acceptance  of 
the  gift  made  to  the  United  States  by  the 
will  of  Esther  Cattell  Schmltt;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1374).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  LANE-  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  1804.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Spencer  E. 
Hewitt;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1376).  Referred  tC'  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou«e. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  1918.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  D. 
Morton;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1376).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  SHRIVER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR  3372.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
P  irbnra  W  Tr  lusU,  Edward  G.  Trousll.  and 
Robert  E  Trousll;  without  amendment 
(Rejit  No  1377)  l?eferred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Vk  hole  Houee. 

Mr  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.4663.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Abraham 
Gclb.  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1378). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
H'use. 

Mr.  ASHMORE  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R  5686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  o< 
Mrs.  Willie  Mae  Brown;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1379) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hut  se. 


Mr.  LINDSAY:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJR.  6076.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Anna  Maria  Oeyer;  without  amendment 
(Bept.  No.  1380).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BATl'lN :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  6272.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carl  D. 
Soresl;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1381). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MacQREOOR  :  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  7&49.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Lewis  Invisible  Machine  Stitch  Co.,  Inc., 
now  known  as  Lewis  Sewing  Machine  Co.; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1382).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BATTIN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HH.saaa.  a  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Thelma  E.  McClench;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1388).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  HouEe. 

Mr.  BATTIN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8946.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of 
Mary  R.  Oalotta;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1384) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9409.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Iris 
Ann  Landrum;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1385).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of 
the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

UR.  10317.  A  bill  to  help  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Emplojrment  Act  of  1946  by 
providing  standby  authority  to  accelerate 
capital  expenditure  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  public  bod- 
ies; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

HR.  10318.  A  bill  to  help  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  by 
providing  standby  authority  to  accelerate 
capital  expenditure  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  public  bod- 
ies; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BRO'YHILL: 

HR.  10819.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  retirement 
and  relief  compensation  of  certain  Police  and 
Plre  Department  personnel  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

HJl.  10320.  A  bill  to  establl&h  an  OfQce 
of  Public  Works  Coordination  and  Accelera- 
tion; to  authorize  the  preparation  of  a  plan 
for  acceleration  of  public  works  when  nec- 
essary to  avoid  serious  nationwide  unemploy- 
ment levels;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

HJl.  10321.  A  bin  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  special  education  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Federal  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 

H.R.  10322.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  grant  retirement  credit 
for  certain  service  In  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine In  World  War  II.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 

H.R.  10323.  A  bill  to  amend  section  624  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  furnish  hospital  care 
and  n»edlcal  treatment  for  wartime  service- 
connected  disabilities  to  those  veterans  liv- 
ing abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KARSTEN: 

HJR.  10Sa4.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  temporary  provision  for  approval  of 


certain  State  plans  for  aid  to  the  blind  under 
title  Z  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  do 
not  meet  in  full  the  requirements  of  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  oa  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McDOWEIX: 

H.R.  10325.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  replace  the  existing 
retailers  excise  taxes  on  Jewelry,  furs,  toilet 
preparations,  and  luggage,  etc.,  with  equiva- 
lent manufacturers  excise  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MACK: 

HH.  10326.  A  blU  making  the  12th  day  of 
February  In  tach  year  a  legal  holiday  to  be 
known  as  Lincoln's  Birthday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

H.R.  1^27.  A  blU  to  amend  title  H  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  confer  Insured 
status  for  disability  Insurance  benefits  there- 
under upon  disabled  individuals  who  are  not 
presently  Insured  for  such  benefits  but  who 
were  Insured  for  such  benefits  at  the  time  of 
the  Injury,  or  the  Inception  of  the  disease  or 
condition,  which  gave  rise  to  their  subse- 
quent disabled  condition;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

H.R.  10328.  A  blU  to  place  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  delete  prevlotisly 
allocated  bands  of  frequencies,  to  give  the 
Commission  certain  regulatory  authority  over 
television  receiving  apparatiu,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  PIRNEE: 

H.R.  10829.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans  by  the  .Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 

HJl.  10330.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

H.R.  10331.  A  bin  to  promote  safe  driving 
and  eliminate  the  reckless  and  Irresponsible 
driver  from  the  streets  and  highways  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia  by  providing  that  any 
person  operating  a  motor  vehicle  within 
the  District  while  apparently  under  the  In- 
fiuence  of  Intoxicating  liquor  sball  be  deemed 
to  have  given  his  consent  to  a  chemical  test 
of  certain  of  his  body  substances  to  deter- 
mine the  alcoholic  content  of  his  blood,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

HR.  10332.  A  bill  to  amend  section  341  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  VINSON: 

HR.  10333.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  child's 
entitlement  to  child's  Insurance  benefits 
shaU  continue  despite  bis  adoption  by  a 
great-aunt  or  great-uncle,  the  same  as  It 
would  If  he  were  adopted  by  a  stepparent, 
grandparent,  aunt,  or  uncle;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   DORN    (by  request) : 

HJl.  10334.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  exclude  expenses  of 
the  last  Illness  and  burial  of  a  spouse  from 
the  annual  Income  computation  of  a  de- 
pendent parent  In  determinations  of  enti- 
tlement to  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 

HR.  10335.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  to  promote  quality 
and  price  stabilization,  to  define  and  restrain 
certain  unfair  methods  of  dlstrlbatlon  and 
to  confirm,  define  and  equalize  the  rights  of 
producers  and  resellers  In  the  distribution  of 
goods    identified    by    distinguished    brands. 
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names,  or  trademarks,  and  for  other  pur- 
ptwes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr   ROOSrVKLT 

H  R  10336  A  bill  to  authorize  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  existing  project  for  the  New 
Melones  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Stanislaus  River. 
Calif  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr    RYAN  of  New  York 

H  R  10337  A  bin  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  in- 
surance benefits  fur  certain  dependent  par- 
ents of  Individuals  entitled  to  old-age  or 
disability  Insurance  tjeneflts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    SLACK 

H  R    10338    A  bill  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard   Vending  Stand   Act;    to  the  Com- 
mute* on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr    BARRY 

H  R.  10339  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Individual 
taxpayers  the  same  2-year  carryover  with 
respect  to  the  deduction  for  charitable  con- 
tributions aus  Is  presently  provided  for  cor- 
porate taxpayers,  to  the  Committee  on  W  ivs 
and  Means 

By  Mr   HOLIPIELD: 

H  R.  10340  A  bi:i  to  amend  the  Feder.ii 
Trade  Commission  Act.  to  promote  quality 
and  price  8tablUzatlf)n,  to  define  and  restriis; 
certain  unfair  methods  of  distribution  and 
to  confirm,  define,  and  equalize  the  rights 
of  producers  and  resellers  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  goods  Identified  by  dlstlngfulshlng 
brands,  naxnes  r  trademarks.  ,i,nd  fur  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conrunerce 

By  Mr    KOWALSKI: 

HR  10341  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  30,  1938.  the  W.-ilsh-Healey  Act,  to  dis- 
allow certain  item.s  of  excessive  co«t.s  u.- 
curred  by  contractors  and  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  employment  of  Individuals  to 
replace  employees  engaged  In  a  strike  agaln.st 
such  ct)ntractor;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  »«r    KUNKEL: 

H  R  10342  A  bill  to  amend  the  R  illwny 
Labfjr  Act  to  specify  certain  pr>)cedures  for 
use  by  system,  group,  or  regional  boards  of 
adjustment,  including  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment by  the  Mediation  Board  of  compensa- 
tion tf)  referees  sl'tmg  with  such  boards  nt 
adjustment;  to  the  Committee  on  IntersLite 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  10343  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Re'irement  Act  of  19J7  to  provide  that  the 
spou.se  of  an  Individual  receiving  a  rti.s- 
ablllty  annuity  may  if  otherwise  qu.iUfled 
become  entitled  t<j  a  spouses  annuity  re- 
giu'diess  of  whether  such  individual  has  at- 
tained \gf  6.5  to  tne  Commifee  on  inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    I.ESIN.sKI 

HR  10344  A  bl.l  to  amend  title  1.). 
Uiuted  States  CVxle  to  preserve  the  con- 
fldentl.U  nature  i)i  copies  of  Inform.itlon 
filed  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen.sus  on  a 
confidential  basis,  to  the  Committee  on 
Po.st  OfHce  .md  Civil  Service 
Bv  Mr    LINDSAY 

HR  10345  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Federal  Aviatl'.m  Act  tc  provide  sub- 
stantive Federal  law  relating  to  the  validuv 
of  conveyances  which  affect  title  to  or  itit<>r- 
esta  In  civil  aircraft  of  the  United  States 
and  related  equipment,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Bv  Mr    PERKINS 

H  R    lOiH'^    .K  bin   to  provide  for   a  ri^n.ser- 
vation    program    for    the   Appalachian    High- 
lands area,  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcvilture 
Bv  Mr  TOLLEFSON 

HR  10347  A  hill  to  provide  that  copi.-s 
of  information  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  shall  be  Immune  from  legal  process, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service 


By  Mr    TUPPER 

HR  10348  A  bill  U)  amend  the  Salton- 
,stall-Kennedy  Act  so  as  tc  ftMtablLsh  an  addi- 
tional fund  for  fishery  rfsearch  programs 
and  ft^herle.s  re-hablUtatlon  and  develop- 
ment proJfK-ts  and  for  other  pur[>o.se8,  to 
the  Coninu'tee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries 

By  Mrs    WEIS 

H  R  10349  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  14 
of  title  38  United  States  Code,  to  make  all 
veteran.s  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Ho:. or  elig!b!i'  for  special  pension  in  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs 
By  Mr    HARRIS 

HJ  Res  636  Joint  resolutl.n  t.  ■  amend 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Art.  to  pro- 
mo'e  quality  and  price  stabilization,  to  de- 
fine and  restrain  certain  unfair  methods  of 
distribution  and  to  confirm,  define,  and 
e(jualize  the  rights  of  producers  and  resellers 
in  the  distribution  of  go<<ls  identified  f>y 
distinguishing  brand-.,  names  or  trademarks 
and  for  other  pur{x  ses.  t<i  the  Committee  on 
Inters' ate  and  Forelijn  Commerce 
Bv  M.-    MACK 

H  J  Res  637  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  to  pro- 
mote qualry  and  price  stabilization,  to  de- 
fine and  restrain  certain  unfair  methods  of 
distribu'ii  in  and  to  confirm,  define  and 
equall/.e  the  rights  '  .f  \>t  •'Im -ers  and  resellers 
in  the  (lis'riMitlon  of  (fods  ider:tlf^e<1  tiy 
dl-stmguishliig  brands,  names  r  trademark.s 
.ind  for  o'her  purposes  to  the  Committee  on 
Intersf^i'e  ai'.d  V  jre:g;i  C  inmerce 
By  Mr    MONTOYA 

H  Con  Res  432  Oincurrent  resolution  to 
pr'hlblt  trainlni;  military  personnel  or  aid- 
ing Communist  natloivs,  t*>  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  AfTalri 

Bv  Mr    MoRRIH 

H    C'  ti    Res   433     Concurrent    resolution    t<i 
prohibl'    training   mlUtarv    personnel   or   ,».il 
mg    Communist    nations,    to    the   Comnuttfe 
on  Foreign  .Affairs 

By  Mr    PELLY 

H  Con  Res  434  Concurrent  resolution  to 
proliibjt  training  military  personnel  or  aid- 
ing C'oinnoinist  nations,  uj  the  Cumnuiiet.' 
on  Foreign  .•\ff.i:rs 

B\  Mr    CiRANT 

H  Con  Res  4,Jt  Concurrent  re8«>Iutlon 
firovlding  th.i'  r;  :  inds  will  be  appr">prlateU 
for  the  purpose  of  training  military  [)ers4jn- 
nel  from  any  Conimiuust  country  or  any 
Country  domin.»'ed  by  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics;  t<i  the  Commltt^^c  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

Bv  Mr    BARRY 

H  Col;  Res  436  Concurrent  resolution  to 
explore  an  OFf'D  P;ir!l,imen'ary  Conference, 
tj  the  Commi"e.'     in   F'lreign  Affairs. 


PRIV.\TF    BILLS    AND   RKSOLUT  I(  )NS 

Unrior  Clause  1  of  Rul.-  XXII.  private 
bill.s  and  rt  soIutir)n.s  wf-re  introdiict-d  mv\ 
.scv>'rally  referred  a.s  follows 

Bv    Mr     CORMAN    .by   request) 
H  H    1)350    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Hang 
Y  <ng   Kim,    t<5   the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary 

HR    103,=.l     K    bill    for    the    relief    oi     Jung 
Sun  Lee    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    DADDARIO 
H  R    10352     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  C  irniel  . 
R  if  ila,    to   the   Committee   im    the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr    KEmi 
H  R    10353     A  bill  f  .r  the  relief  of  lyiren/a 
Vedova-Roorhl   Catta     to   the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   SAUND 
H  R    103,54     A     bill     for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Elaine  Chllds  Elser    to  the  Committee  on  the 
J'ldli-:  irv 

Bv  Mr    W, A I  TEH 
HJ   Res   638    Joint    resj^-lutlon    for    the    re- 
lief of  certain  aliens  who  are  serving  In  the 
US    Armed  Forces     Ui  the  Committee  i>ti  the 
Judiciary 


SENATE 


\V»  DM  .SI>\N,   I'l  HHI  AHY    21.   11X)2 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
and  wa-s  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D  D  .  ofTered  the  followini,' 
prayer: 

O  Thou  C/od  of  iill  worlds — 

Lord  of  all  being  throned  afar. 
Thy  Klory  flames  from  sun  and  star; 
Center  and  soul  of  every  sphere, 
Yet  to  each  lovinK  heart  how  near. 

Void  of  l"hee,  all  is  vanity,  and  life  it- 
self barren,  joyle.ss.  robbed  of  its  wonder, 
lUs  di^^nity,  and  its  beauty. 

Without  Thee  even  our  wistful  hopes 
for  humanity  are  like  winter's  withered 
leav»'.s,  once  verdant  and  brlRht — now 
crumpled  ruins  blow  n  upon  a  bitter  wind 

To  these  .ser\anLs  of  this  free  land 
who.se  questiriK  spirits  seek  the  paths  of 
a  just  i-H'ace  through  all  the  tangle  and 
trai-tedy  of  the.se  bafBing  days,  may  there 
come  liKht  out  of  darkne.ss,  concord  out 
of  discord  strength  out  of  struggle,  for- 
giveness out  of  t;ui!t.  and  faith  out  of 
fear 

In  thi'  Redeemers  name  we  ask  it. 
Amt-n 


THK  JOl'RNAL 


fin  ihi-  request  of  Mr  Mansfikld,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Jiuirnal  of  tiie  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day    February    20.    1962.    was   dispensed 

with 


ME::SSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  I'nited  States  submitting 
nomination.s  were  communicated  to  the 
S«-nat«-  by  Mr    Milltr,  one  of  his  secre- 

tarieN 


MK-S.SAUE   FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  me.s->age  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  iLs 
reAdink,'  clerk.s  announced  that  the 
Hou^e  h;id  pa-ssed  Without  amendment. 
the  follow  UK  bili.s  of  tlie  Senate: 

s  (57  ,Aii  tti  t  f  T  the  relief  of  Col  Samuel 
Hale 

.'^  i^'^  An  act  f  r  the  relief  of  Evagel<« 
M.ib;.  k    ^ 

S  J4  1  .A;i  .4(  t  for  the  relief  of  Haralamh.* 
Ag'  <ur  tk:s 

S  4J9  Ai.  act  f  T  the  relief  of  Ale  Percy 
J    T  rudeau. 

.s   5J1     .An    att    f.r   the   relief  of  Charles  J 
Utterba<k 

S  531  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugenia 
Chrr.is'o'Aski, 

S  1076  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nancle 
Ellen  Williamson. 

S  1.148  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  the  8ulz- 
bach  Con.structlon  Co 

8  1,^60  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yasuko 
OUu 

S  I';fl.S  ,An  act  for  the  relief  of  BrIgUte 
Ma:U-  M.4  Kr.  .11 

S  1776  An  art  for  the  relief  of  Frances 
E  ,Sarcone, 

S  1791  An  ac'  for  the  relief  of  Dr  TEy- 
cheng  Peng 

S  lH,i-'  An  a<  t  f,r  the  relief  of  Suaanne 
R(ie  I>«'rfmo; 
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8.  1860.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Berch- 
mans  Rloux; 

8,  1870,  An  act  for  the  reUaf  of  Lucia 
Blanca  Clanto  Rosa: 

S  2140.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H\iso 
Kolberg; 

8  2183  An  act  for  the  relief  of  BalfooK 
Chan:  and 

8  2S85  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hati 
Cheong  Kwaan.  his  Wife.  Tech  Phalk  Loul 
Kwaan.  and  their  daughter,  Laura  Wal  Man 
Kwaan. 


LIMrrATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 
On  request  of  Mr.  MANsnELD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered  that 
statements  in  the  morning  hour  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. , 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  buclness.  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  bu.*:ness. 


EXECimVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tioos  oo  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
sUted. 


ASSISTANT   SECRETARY   OP 
COMMERCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Jack  N.  Behrman,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


FEDERAL   AVIATION   AGENCY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  MaJ  Gen,  Harold  Wlnfleld  Grant,  of 
the  UJS  Air  Force,  to  be  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  ncnnination  Is  confirmed. 


CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  G.  Joseph  Minetti.  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  for  the  term  of  6  years  expiring 
December  31.  1967. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


Ui. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
MANSFI£L£>.    ICr.   President.  I 


move  that  the  Senate  recume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  Uie 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated; 

Amendment   or   Act   Relating  to   Distbict 
Tkaxninc  School 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
mlasloners.  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  leglalatlon  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  com- 
mitmenta  to,  maintenance  In.  and  discharge 
from  the  District  Training  School,  and  for 
other  purposes."  approved  March  3,  1925.  as 
amended  (with  an  accompanying  paper): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Report  or  Boako  or  Tbustkes  or  Pedesal 
Old-Ace  and  Survivors  Lnsiranck  Trust 

rUND     AND     FLEEBAL    DISABILITT     INSURANCE 

Trust  Fi  N3 

A  letter  from  managing  trustee  and  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Federal 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund 
and  Federal  disability  Insurance  trust 
fund.  Washington.  D  C.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  botird.  for  the 
ascal  year  ended  June  30,  1961  (with  an  ac- 
companying re]X)rt);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance, 

Retort  or  Foreign   Claims  Settlement 

COMMI,S.<::ON    OF  THE   UNTTED   STATES 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  DC,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  semiannual  report  of  that 
Cjmm!sslo:i,  fur  the  period  ended  June  30. 
lOCl  (With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Rcpcar  ok  Ovescharces  bt  Shuvuildikc  Di- 
vision or  Bethlerxm  Stox   Co  ,  Quti«ct, 

Mass. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  overcharges  by  the  ship- 
building division  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
Qulncy,  Mass,,  for  materials  and  supplies  ac- 
quired for  use  under  Government  cost-type 
contracts,  dated  February  1963  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations, 

Rlport  on  Review  or  Education  and  Train- 
ing Programs  eor  Korean  Conelict  Vet- 
ER\NS   AND   War  Orphans,  VETni.\Ns'  Ad- 

MINISTRATIOH 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  education  and 
t-alnlng  programs  for  Korean  conflict  vet- 
erans and  for  war  orphans.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, fiscal  year  1960  (with  an  ac- 
compKinylng  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Exclusion  or  Dkposits  or  PmtiriEs  Wooo 
From  Appbopriation  Under  U.S.  Mining 
Laws 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  exclude  deposits  of  petri- 
fied wood  from  appropriation  under  the  UJ3. 
mining  laws  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aflalrs. 

ADDTnoMAL    AmoPRiATioN    roB   Rama    Road 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 


thorlae  an  additional  appropriation  for  the 
Razna  Etoad  ( with  an  accompanying  paper ) ; 
to  Ml*  Coounlttee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  liUd  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRJBSIDSNT: 
A  resolution  adopted  at  a  m^ass  meeting 
of  American  cltlsens  of  Lithuanian  descent, 

at  Racine,  Wis.,  commemorating  the  44th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


RESOLUTION  OP  CITY  COUNCIL  OF 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  City 
Council  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  ta!ke  steps  to  pre- 
sei've  the  facilities  of  the  ship  repair 
yards  located  in  and  around  the  city. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  mat- 
ter, as  is  indicated  in  the  resolution, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
city  council's  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Baltimore    Citt    Councii.    Rksolutton    Rk- 
questino    thi    fbmdub    govblnment    to 

Take  Steps  To  Preserve  the  Facilities  or 
THE  Ship  Repair  Yards  Located  in  Balti- 
more 

The  ship  repair  yards  located  in  and 
around  the  port  of  Baltimore  are  In  danger 
of  being  seriously  depleted  In  personnel  and 
facilities.  This  situation  arises  from  drastic 
reductions  in  the  number  of  employed 
worlcers. 

Within  the  last  4  months,  for  example,  the 
number  of  hourly  workers  employed  in  the 
Bethlehem  Key  Highway  shipyard  has 
dropped  from  approximately  2,600  to  ap- 
proximately 300,  and  It  Is  understood  that 
further  reductions  are  contemplated. 

These  sharp  drops  In  employment  In  the 
first  instance  cause  hardship  and  misery  to 
the  employees  and  their  families.  They 
create  havoc  among  the  stores  and  chops 
In  which  these  employees  normally  make 
their  purchases.  They  cause.  In  general,  seri- 
ous adverse  effects  upon  the  entire  economy 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  of  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

They  have  further  effects  In  addition 
which  are  of  serious  concern  to  the  national 
economy  and  to  the  national  safety.  As 
more  and  more  employees  lose  their  Jobs 
in  the  ship  repair  industries,  they  seek  new 
avenues  of  employment.  At  the  same  time, 
young  men  who  might  normally  be  looking 
to  the  shipyards  for  galnftil  employment,  go 
elsewhere.  Within  a  short  time  their  skills 
can  be  forever  lost  to  the  ship  repair  in- 
dustry. 

This  Industry,  in  turn,  !a  one  that  will 
play  a  vital  part  in  the  event  of  any  na- 
tional emergency.  In  the  maintenance  of 
our  national  strength  and  security,  particu- 
larly in  the  light  of  present  International 
tensions.  It  is  vital  that  the  shipyards  be 
maintained  and  that  the  skills  to  operate 
them  be  kept  on  a  high  and  active  level. 

For  this  combination  of  community  and 
national  interests.  It  is  of  pressing  impor- 
tance that  the  ship  repair  yards  in  the  Bal- 
timore area  be  kept  working  on  a  high  level 
of  employment :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore, 
That  officials  and  agencies  at  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtn  be  requested  to 
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make  every  effort  to  maintain  employment 
In  the  ship  repair  yards  located  In  and 
around  the  port  of  Baltimore  In  order  to  help 
the  Individuals  have  gainful  employment, 
anc  In  the  national  Interest,  to  preserve  the 
skills  and  the  facilities  that  would  t>e  so 
vitally  necessary  In  the  event  of  war;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  coun- 
cil be  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  of  the  United  Stales 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Maryland  dele- 
gation In  the  Confess  of  the  United  States 


TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
HEARINGS  ON  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  1  OP  1962— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  iS.  Res.  299);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Reiolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 

'       of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

three     thousand     five     hundred     additional 

copies    of    the    hearings    on    Reorganization 

Plan  No.  1  of  1962 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr  YARBOROUOH  * 
S  2869  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  31  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  afford  addi- 
tional time  during  which  certain  veterans 
blinded  by  reason  cf  a  service-Connected  dis- 
ability may  be  afforded  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion training:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  YARHORorcH 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  McNAMARA: 
S  2870  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  TheodiT'* 
Skartslarls,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

By  Mr    TALMADGE 
S  2871    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Leonore 
Irene  Margaret*  Gray,   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By    Mr.    SAI.TONSTALL    i  fur    himself 
and  Mr    Keating  i 
S  2872    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wen  Ting. 
to   the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    KEFAUVER 
S  2873    A   bill    for    the   relief   of  Claude  S 
Reeder   and    Reeder   Motor   Co  ,   Inc..    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr     METCALP 
S  2874    A  bill  tu  provide  for  rights-of-ways 
for  highways  for  the  purpose  of  ingress  and 
egress  to  and  froni  lands  on  the  Cruw  Indian 
Reservation,   and 

S  2875  .A  bin  to  au'h(.;rize  the  sale  ...r  lease 
of  Indian  lands  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reser- 
vation. Mont  ,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN 
S  2876  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority  to 
Insure  UKjrtg.iges  under  sections  809  and  810 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  and  to  extend 
the  coverage  of  section  810  to  include  per- 
sons employed  at  or  in  connection  with  an 
Installation  of  the  National  Aeronautics  antl 
Space  Administration  or  the  At<.>mic  Energy 
Commission,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr    CAPEHART: 
S  2877.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Leonard 
Onilo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr    KEATING 
S  2878.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chang  Ah 
Lung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S.  2879  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  235  of 
title  18.  United  States  Ci-de.  to  provide  for 
the  appellate  review  of  sentences  Imposed 
in  criminal  cases  arising  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  tn  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr     BYRD   of    West    Virginia    (for 
himself   and   Mr    Randolph) 
S  2880    A   bill    to   provide   for   a   conserva- 
tion program  for  the  Appalachian  Highlands 
area,    to  the   Committee  on   Agriculture  and 
Forestry 

By  Mr    JOHNSTON; 
S  J   Res   157    Joint    resolution    authorizing 
the  President   to  confer  the  Meda!   of  Hoiutr 
iifxjn    Ll     Col     John    H     Cllenn.    US     Marine 
Corps,  U)  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
(See   the   remarks   of   Mr    Johnstow   when 
he    introduced    the    above    joint    resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  i 
By   Mr    KEATINCi 
SJ   Res   158    Joint    resolu'lon    designating 
February  ilO  of  each  year  as  -Space  Day,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judii  lary 

iSee  the  remark.^  r  f  Mr  Kfating  when  he 
Introduced  the  ab<jve  Joinr  resolution,  which 
appear   under   a   separate   heading  ) 

By   Mr    HUMPHREY    (for   himself.  Mr 
Capkhart    Mr    Proxmire    Mr    John- 
ston   Mr    Mc-CiFii  an    Mr    Scott    Mr 
RANDfiiPH.  and   Mr    McCarthy  i 
S  J  Res   1.S9    Joint  resc^lutlon  t. .  .Tmend  the 
Federal   Trade   Cummissi'in    .Act     'o   promote 
quality  and  price  .>tatalli,zatlon    to  define  and 
restrain  certain  unfair  n^.ethods  of  dlstrlbu- 
tinn  and  to  confirm,  define    and  equalize  the 
rights  of  producers  and  re'ellers  in   the  dis- 
tribution f>f  Roods  identified  bv  distinguish- 
ing   brands     names,   cr    tr.ulemirk.s.   and    for 
other   purposes,    to  the  Commftee  on  Com- 
merce 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Humphrey  when 
he  introdiiced  the  above  Joint  resolution. 
which    appe.u-    under    a    separate    heading) 


RESOLUTION 

TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
HEARINGS  ON  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO    1  OP  1962 

Mr  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  'S  Res  299 1  to  print 
additional  copies  of  the  hearin;,'s  on  Re- 
organization Plan  No  1  of  1962,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

'  Sop  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  rf'iK)rit'd  by  Mr  McCi.ellan, 
which  appear.s  under  a  .separate 
ht\iding 


VOCATION.AL  TRAINING  EXTENSION 
FOR  BUNDED  VETERANS 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  Presi- 
d<'nt.  1  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  extend  the  tune  durinw 
which  certain  veteran.s  blinded  by  rea- 
son of  a  service-connectt'd  disability  may 
be  afforded  vocational  rehabilitation 
trammi: 

The  purpo.se  of  this  bill  is  to  extend 
the  termination  date  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  for  a  small  cla.ss 
of  blind  veterans,  who  have  unique  prob- 
lems arising  from  tlieir  service-connected 
di.'^abi lilies  which  are  not  adequately 
covered  bv  existina  law  Under  pre.sent 
law.  vocational  rehabilitation  training 
for  veterans  will  terminate  on  July  2.5. 
1965.  for  World  War  II  veterans,  and  on 


Januar>'  31,  1968.  for  Korean  veterans. 
The  legislation  which  I  have  introduced 
extends  these  dates  for  certain  blind  vet- 
erans until  June  30.  1975. 

The  veterans  aflected  by  this  legisla- 
tion are  World  War  II  and  Korean  con- 
flict veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities.  During  the  past  several 
years,  these  veterans  have  been  going 
blind  at  the  rate  of  about  60  to  80  per- 
sons a  year  It  is  anticipated  that  these 
veterans  w  ill  continue  to  lose  their  vision 
at  the  same  rate — 60  to  80  annually — 
during  the  next  decade 

A  variety  of  acute  problems  arise  from 
the  fact  that  veterans  are  going  blind 
over  a  protracted  time  period.  Some  vet- 
erans received  vocational  rehabilitation 
training  while  having  normal  or  partial 
vision,  but  they  have  subsequently  be- 
come totally  blind  These  individuals  are 
presently  in  need  of  retraining,  because 
their  loss  of  vision  prevents  them  from 
performing  the  duties  of  the  occupation 
for  which  they  trained.  Other  veterans 
have  been  self-supporting  without  resort 
to  the  rehabilitation  program;  however, 
they  have  lost  their  sight  with  the  pas- 
sage of  tune  These  veterans  also  need 
special  training  to  enable  them  to  earn 
their  livelihoods 

Mr  President,  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  ureatly  benefit  the  veterans 
concerned  and  the  populace  as  a  whole. 
After  receiving  proper  training,  many 
blinded  veterans  are  able  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  their  families  and  depend- 
ents, and  to  make  valuable  contributions 
to  their  communities.  Without  such 
training,  however,  there  is  a  danger  that 
some  blinded  veterans  will  become  a 
burden  on  their  families  and  on  society 
generally. 

Although  the  benefits  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  be  invaluable  to  blinded 
veterans  and  beneficial  to  our  entire 
economy,  the  costs  would  be  nominal.  I 
very  much  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  can  consider 
the  legislation  at  an  early  date  and  bring 
this  matter  back  to  the  full  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
of  George  M  Gillispie.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion, requesting  the  proposed  legislation, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS  2869'  to  amend  chapter 
31  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
afford  additional  time  during  which  cer- 
tain veterans  blinded  by  reason  of  a  .serv- 
ice-connected disability  may  be  afforded 
vocational  rehabilitation  training,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Yarborovoh.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Yar- 
boR(.)i;gh  is  as  follows: 

Bi  INDF.D  Veterans  Association. 
WaOnngton   D  C  .  February  14.  1962 
H'>n    Rm.ph  Yarpor,  .T-oH 

Comrtnttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
V  S  Seriate.  Wa.^h  ington.  D  C. 
Dfar  StNATOB  Yahboroi'ch  In  support  of 
legislation  to  extend  training  to  veterans 
who  are  going  blind,  now  at  a  rate  of  over 
80  per  ye.ir    we  submit  !he  following; 
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Veterans'  AdminUtratlon  records  now  In- 
dicate that  there  are  approximately  44.000 
men  drawing  compensation  for  service- 
incurred  eye  injuries.  It  Is  from  this  group 
•nat  men  are  now  going  blind. 

Blindness  being  what  It  Is.  In  most  cases 
nu-n  need  vocational  training  in  order  to  re- 
establish themseUes  as  useful  citizens.  Al- 
Miough  some  of  these  men  have  had  voca- 
tional training  since  World  War  II.  the 
objectives  they  have  selected  are  not  neces- 
sarily comparable  with  objectives  a  blind 
person  muet  pursue  With  the  extension  of 
tl-.e  laws  to  Include  these  newly  blinded 
\taerans.  In  many  cases  they  will  be  able  to 
retrain  their  earning  cap^icUy  even  though 
I  hey  are  blind.  The  Oovernment  now  pro- 
vides a  fine  compensation  but  at  the  present 
and  for  the  next  several  years,  most  of  us  are 
faced  with  the  most  expensive  decades  of 
our  careers.  We  have  children  ranging  from 
1  year  to  16  years  of  age,  and  If  the  blinded 
veteran  Is  to  Bupp<irt  and  educate  these 
children  In  a  manner  commensurate  with 
today  s  expectations,  he  must  be  gainfully 
employed  even   though   he   be  blind. 

We  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association, 
therefore,  respectfully  request  that  legisla- 
tion t)e  submitted  and  passed  that  will  extend 
the  training  laws  for  blinded  veterans  of 
World   War  II  and  Korea 

Tliank   you   for   your  txxjperation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Geokoe    M.    Gillishii. 

Eiecutnc  Director. 


SPACE  DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  Lt. 
Col.  John  Glenn's  orbital  flight,  openly 
prepared  for  and  publicly  made,  was  a 
triumph  for  freedom.  It  was  a  triumph 
for  the  human  spirit — which  is  facing 
the  universe  today.  It  was  a  monumen- 
tal tribute  to  Colonel  Glenn's  own  abil- 
ity, to  the  scientists,  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians of  the  project — and  perhaps  no 
less  to  the  patience  and  steady  nerves 
of  all  concerned,  who  finally  outwaited 
the  weather  and  outwitted  the  elements. 

Respectfully  and  reverently,  we  give 
thanks  for  John  Glenn's  safe  return  and 
we  Rive  thanks  also  for  endowing  man- 
kind with  the  mental  scope,  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  skill  to  explore  the  frontiers 
of  scientific  knowledge  on  earth  and  in 
the  heavens.  Today,  in  fact,  we  can  well 
ask.  with  all  humility: 

What  is  man.  that  Thou  art  mindful  of 
him?  VoT  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  and  has  crowned  him  with 
glory  and  honor.  Thou  madest  him  to  have 
dominion  over  the  works  of  Thy  hand:  Thou 
hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet  i  Psalm 
8 ;  4  61. 

Mr.  President,  John  Glenn's  epochal 
flight  literally  carried  this  Nation  into 
the  future — blazing  a  trail  of  discovery 
across  man's  last  frontier — the  frontier 
of  outer  space.  In  view  of  the  inexpres- 
sible significance  of  this  leap  from  our 
planet  into  the  great  immensity  of  space, 
and  this  safe  return,  it  strikes  me  that  it 
would  be  most  appropriate  to  set  the 
date  aside  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  his- 
tory to  be  officially  designated  as  "Space 
Day  " 

In  honor  of  the  day  and  of  the  effort 
and  of  the  continuing  aspiration  on  the 
part  of  all  men  to  face  the  unknown  and 
to  extend  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  yesterday, 
February  20,  as  "Space  Day."    It  is,  ap- 


propriately enough,  2  days  before  the 
birthday  of  our  beloved  first  President. 
President  Washington  extended  the 
frontiers  of  constitutional  experiment 
and  p>olitical  experience.  Were  he  still 
alive,  he  would  rejoice  with  us  at  this 
flight  Into  outer  space,  by  a  citizen  of 
the  State  which  he  guided  upon  its  first 
weak  and  tottering  steps. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  joint  resolution  may  receive  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  which 
is  headed  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  IlUinois  (Mr. 
DtpksenI. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  158) 
designating  February  20  of  each  year 
as  "Space  Day."  introduced  by  Mr. 
Keating,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  flight  of  Colonel  John  Glenn 
Is  a  triumph  for  the  human  spirit  of 
achievement,  for  the  many  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  technologists  who  have  worked  on 
this  program,  and  for  the  courage,  ability 
and  perseverance  of  Colonel  Glenn  himself: 
and 

Whereas  the  flight  of  Colonel  John  Glenn 
has  extended  the  frontiers  of  American  expe- 
rience and  of  human  knowledge  on  outer 
space  and  revealed  to  the  world  new  vistas 
of  study  and  exploration;   and 

Whereas  the  entire  American  Nation  of- 
fers congratulations  to  the  brave  men  who 
have  undertaken  this  program  and  offers  its 
prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  the  success  of 
these  efforts  In  the  future:  and 

Whereas  a  token  of  recognition  for  this 
achievement  is  offered  by  an  enthusiastic 
and  grateful  nation;     Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Febru- 
ary 20  of  each  year  Is  hereby  designated  as 
Space  Day,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  requested  and  authorized  to  issue 
annually  a  proclamation  Inviting  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  a  day 
with   appropriate   ceremonies  and  activities. 


QUALITY  STABILIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators   Capehart,    Proxmire,    Johnston, 

McCLELLAN,        ScOTT,        RANDOLPH,        and 

McCarthy,  a  joint  resolution  entitled  the 
"Quality  Stabilization  Act." 

In  essence,  the  joint  resolution  intro- 
duced today  is  carefully  designed  to 
strengthen  our  antitrust  laws  by  sup- 
pressing certain  unfair  methods  of 
competition  generally  acknowledged  as 
promotive  of  monopoly  in  distribution. 
Toward  this  end,  the  joint  resolution  em- 
powers the  owner  of  products  identified 
by  his  trademark  or  brand  name  to  pre- 
vent distributors  handling  his  products 
from  using  such  methods  in  reselling  the 
trademarked  or  branded  products,  and 
thus  damaging  the  mark  or  brand  and 


associated  good  will.  Whenever  a  trade- 
mark or  brand  name  owner  discovers  his 
products  being  used  by  a  distributor  in 
any  scheme  involving  first,  misrepre- 
sentation; second,  bait  merchandising; 
or  third,  sales  at  other  than  the  estab- 
lished price,  he  may  revoke  the  offending 
distributor's  right  to  use  his  mark  or 
brand  in  reselling  such  goods.  In  addi- 
tion, the  trademark  or  brand  name 
owTier  is  entitled  to  injunctive  relief,  if 
the  offending  distributor  disregards  the 
notice  of  revocation  and  continues  the 
challenged  sales  practices. 

In  legal  theory,  too,  the  proposed  legis- 
lation is  easily  understandable.  Basi- 
cally, no  more  is  involved  than  recogni- 
tion of  first,  the  property  values  inhering 
in  business  good  will  and  in  trademark 
or  brand  name  adopted  to  maintain 
and  extend  it,  and  second,  the  need 
to  protect  by  appropriate  remedies  such 
property  rights  from  marketing  prac- 
tices producing  injury. 

In  this  Light,  the  joint  resolution  is 
seen  as  merely  an  extension  of  our  trade- 
mark and  copyright  laws — an  extension 
enabling  a  trademark  or  brand  owner  to 
protect  his  property  rights  through  the 
channels  of  distribution.  Certainly,  if 
we  accept  the  right  to  own  property  and 
the  corresponding  right  to  protect  such 
property — which  are  basic  rights  of  every 
American  citizen — then  we  must  accept 
the  objective  of  the  "Quality  Stabiliza- 
tion" joint  resolution — protection  of 
valuable  investments  in  trademarks, 
brand  names,  and  goodwill  from  ruinous 
marketing  tactics.  We  seek  to  establish 
in  the  market  place  fair  competitive 
practices. 

It  should  be  noted  that  nothing  in  this 
joint  resolution  would  bar  a  distributor 
from  removing  the  trademark  or  brand 
name  from  the  product — thus  separating 
the  physical  property,  which  he  owns, 
from  the  goodwill,  which  is  another's 
property — and  then  selling  the  com- 
modity at  his  own  price  or  in  his  own 
way,  so  long  as  he  does  so  without  mak- 
ing use  of  the  goodwill  of  the  latter  to 
reach  his  end. 

In  reviewing  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  I  should  like 
to  stress  the  permissive  character  of  its 
provisions.  There  is  no  obligation  upon 
the  trademark  or  brand  name  owner  to 
avail  himself  of  the  rights  accorded  him 
under  the  proposed  legislation.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  owner  may  not  be 
interested  in  protecting  his  goodwill, 
trademark,  or  brsoid  name  from  the  un- 
fair methods  of  competition  defined  in 
this  bill.  But  whatever  his  decision  it 
will  be  his  own.  No  one  may  force  him 
to  decide  either  way.  Whether  he  does 
so  act  or  not  will  be  his  own  decision, 
provided  his  products  are  in  free  and 
open  competition  with  other  similar 
products.  Similarly,  those  engaged  in 
merchandise  distribution — that  is,  the 
wholesalers  and  retailers — will  not  in 
any  way  be  obliged  to  handle  trade- 
marked  or  branded  merchandise  sub- 
ject to  the  "quality  stabilization"  joint 
resolution.  As  always,  they  will  decide 
for  themselves  what  products  they  will 
stock  and  offer  for  sale.  American  con- 
sumers, too,  will  enjoy  full  freedom  of 
choice  imder  the  Joint  resolution;  tliey 
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will  be  free  to  accept  or  reject  all  mer- 
chandise, to  pick  and  choose  between 
"protected  '  and  "unprotected"  products. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  consumers  that 
we  encourage  independent  retailing  and 
fair  competitive  practices.  Our  huge 
productive  capacity  turns  out  tremen- 
dous quantities  of  goods  which  provide 
us  with  a  standard  of  living  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
In  order  to  distribute  efficiently,  our  free 
enterprise  system  needs  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  independent  retail  dealers, 
as  well  as  chainstore  outlets.  We  need 
retailers  who  are  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  wants  of  their  customers.  A  system 
which  includes  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  independent  retailers  protects  the 
consumer  against  monopolistic  tenden- 
cies and  resultant  higher  prices. 

The  fair  competitive  practices  wh:ch 
are  promoted  under  this  proposal  as- 
sure the  consumer  that  quality  tested 
and  reliable  products  will'  continue  to 
be  available.  As  the  late  Associate  Jus- 
tice Holmes  once  said : 

I  cannot  believe  that  In  the  long  run  the 
public  will  prjflt  by  permitting  knaves  to 
cut  reasonable  prices  for  some  ulterior  pvir- 
poee  of  their  own  and  thus  to  Impair,  If  nut 
destroy,  the  production  and  sale  of  articles 
which  are  assumed  to  be  desirable  that  tiie 
public  should  be  able  to  get. 

I  Also,  in  terms  of  the  economic  health 
of  the  independent  business  community, 
this  legislation  is  long  overdue.  Accord- 
ing to  Dun  &  Bradstreefs  annual  report 
on  business  failures,  more  small  firms 
failed  last  year  than  in  any  year  since 
1933.  Over  17,000  concerns,  almost  all 
small,  failed  last  year,  reflecting  an  1.190 
Increase  over  1960s  bankruptcy  total. 
Dun  k  Bradstreefs  reported: 

Wholesalers  suffered  the  steepest  rl.se  In 
casiialties,  with  building  m.iterlals.  chemi- 
cals, and  drug  fields  bearing  the  brunt  of  it. 
An  upturn  In  retailing  failures  appeared  in 
all  mijor  lines  except  appliances  and  tele- 
vision. Druif  stores,  general  merchandise 
stores,  auto  dealers,  and  service  station.';  had 
tolls  runnuig  from  16  to  23  percent  higher 
than  in  1960 

Enactment  of  this  propwsed  legisla- 
tion is  essential  to  the  competitive  sur- 
vival of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  incle- 
pendent  businessmen  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Most  important,  its  enactment 
will  make  pKjssible  the  advancement  of 
Independent  retailing,  and.  thereby,  will 
add  significant  social  and  economic 
values  to  our  free  enterprise  society.  I 
know  most  Americans  agree  that  inde- 
pendent business  in  America  is  worthy 
of  preservation.  It  is  the  key — the 
strength — of  a  free  economy  ba.sed  on 
healthy  and  fair  competition. 

At  the  same  time,  this  joint  re.solu- 
tion  can  do  much  to  restore  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  consuming  public 
in  the  quality  standards  of  available 
merchandise  and  the  fairness  of  ap- 
plicable prices.  No  longer  will  the  ethics 
of  the  marketplace  he  determined  by 
the  price- juggling  operator  who  cuts 
prices  on  the  "stars  of  the  merchandise 
world",  and  recoujis  his  losses  by  .sell- 
ing lesser  known,  hlgher-profit-marcin 
goods.  Replacing  such  practices  of  the 
"Oriental  Bazaar"  will  be  fair,  honest. 


and  vigorous  competition  for  the  favor 
of  the  consumer. 

With  these  considerations  In  mind, 
the  joint  resolution  deserves  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Senate  at  thus  .ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  remain  at  the  desk  un- 
til ttie  clo.so  of  busine.vs  on  Monday  next, 
so  that  other  Senators  who  may  wush  to 
join  m  sponsoring  it  may  ha\e  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so,  and  I  also  a-sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  joint 
resolution  be  pnntfd  at  tiiis  point  m 
the  Record,  along  with  a  press  release 
prepared  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
1  Mr   CapfhartI  and  my.stlf 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  ju.nt 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred,  and.  witiiout  objtK'tion. 
tlie  joint  resolution  and  relea.so  '.vi.l  be 
pr.nted  in  the  REconn.  and  the  ju.nt 
resolution  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  rc- 
qiie.sied  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  joint  resolution  'S  J  Res  IJJ'  to 
amend  the  Federal  Trade  Comnii-vsinn 
Act.  to  promote  quality  and  price  stabi- 
lization, to  define  and  restrain  certain 
unfair  methods  of  distribution  an  i  to 
confirm,  define,  and  equalize  the  rights 
of  producers  and  resellers  ;n  tlie  di.^tnbu- 
tion  of  goods  identified  by  di.stint;'-n.sh- 
mi?  brands,  names,  or  trademarks,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
HcMPHREY  1  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators >,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  J    Res     159 

Whereas  it  Is  ro'^ogmzod  th.it.  In  the  c!..iln 
of  dli-frlbiitlDn  cf  products  so  Identified, 
there  may  be  enrouiitcred  resellers  hii\ir.>? 
pred  itory  IntcresU  and  committing,  In  the 
resile  of  such  products,  unfair  or  deceptive 
a^'o  or  practicps  (.'uch  as.  but  ni>t  limited  to. 
srnre-'r.iJTlc  baltlii«.  and  mlsrepresentutlDU 
as  t'l  the  f^i/e.  capi-ity  quall'y  cur.ditlon, 
model,  or  age  of  the  go<xls  i  all  tending 
to  dertroy  vinf.itrly  the  value  to  Its  uwnir. 
to  sm.iKer  rp"5ellers  and  to  the  public,  of 
the  brand,  name,  or  tradem  irlc  <tnd  tending 
to  disable  and  des'.-  y  C'.'mpetltlon,  thus  t" 
create  m  n  ^p'^'y  of  retail  dLstrlbutlon,  con- 
trnry  to  public  intcre'^t;  and 

Whereas  the  abo- c-rec!ted  dereptlve  acts 
,Tn:l  jir'.f'tlcrs  ind  unfair  meth<xls  )f  conipe- 
tl'ioii  tend  to  dimlnl5h  the  volun.e  nf  such 
ifi'^ntiil  d  pr  'ducts  muvlng  In  commerce  by 
adversely  affecting  the  demand  for  srich 
goods,  thereby  impairing  the  producers  abil- 
ity, and  reducing  his  Incentive,  to  m;i;nt  sin 
and  Increase,  with  relation  to  price,  the  va  ue 
of  such  goods  to  the  public,  or  to  maintUn 
n!id  Increase  <ppori unities  for  emphynient. 
or  pay  rat'^s  for  labor.  In  his  factory    and 

Whereas  -  ubslltutlor..s  of  inferior  labor 
and  ni.iterlals  forced  by  the  d  wnward  spiral 
of  luirestrained  predatory  priiiiiK  on  popular 
lUen'lftc'd  pro<Ju(.ts.  in  the  fields  of  foods. 
drills,  and  bever.igc.s.  endanger  public  health 
and,  In  o'her  fields,  endnnger  public  safety. 
and 

Where. us  It  i.s  recognized  th  U  ur.less  fair 
competitive  pr  ictlces  fin  be  ma:  ::talned  In 
all  appropriate  sta^res  in  the  distribution  of 
such  identified  pr'ducts.  the  marlteling  of 
such  Identified  products  Is  depressed  and 
the  quality  thereof  tends  to  deteriorate,  and 

Where;is  the  distinguishing  brand,  name, 
or  tradem  irk  .-f  a  produrt  and  tr  ide  and 
public  goodwill  a*.'!'Tr!atrd  therewith  con- 
sti'ute  propertv,  the  rights  to  whl.-h  are 
ent;tled  to  protection  b\  the  owner  thereof 
despite  transfer  of  the  product  Uaelf,   and 


Whereas,  In  order  to  remove  the  above- 
recited  obstructions  to  commerce,  and  to 
remoie  the  quality-deteriorating  and  value- 
dilutnig  pressures  resulting  iheretrom.  In  the 
n\.inar.uture  and  re.sa^e  of  proilucts  bearing 
distlnfcfinshlng  brand.s.  names,  or  trademarks. 
11  Is  f  lund  an.l  dec. axed  that  It  la  In  the 
pub.i.  interest  to  define,  conhrm,  and  imple- 
ment  said   property    rights      rhcreforc     be   it 

Rr-iolrrd  hy  tfie  Srrtate  and  House  cf  Rcp- 
rr^eritaf iK'5  of  the  United  Stii(C3  of  Amrrica 
in  Congti-M  asxcmhled.  That  (a)  this  Art 
ma,  be  cited  .as  the  "  yuallty  Stabilization 
Act  ■ 

(b)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  .Act.  as  ivmended,  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding,  at  the  end  thereof,  para- 
graphs   (7)    to    (14 1,   luclusUe.   as    follows, 

■  7  I  The  owner  of  a  brand  name,  or  trade- 
m  '.rk  !<hall  be  deemed  to  ret.iln  h.s  property 
rights  therein,  and  In  the  trade  and  public 
gixH.iwlll  svmboUzed  thereby,  regardlesa  of 
H.'iy  s.ile  or  transfer  of  the  gixxls  to  which 
surh  brand  name,  or  trademark  relates,  and 
no  such  sale  or  transfer  shall  be  deemed  to 
diminish  or  cxti:ii?iiish  any  such  rights 
.Any  person  wh.)  renel.s  in  commerce  goods 
lderitin<'d  by  a  distinguishing  brand,  name. 
■  ir  tr.idemark,  either  I'U  the  label,  container, 
dls;ien»er  thereof,  or  othtrwlse.  may  right- 
fully employ  such  brand,  name,  or  trade- 
mirk,  but  only  In  effecting  the  resale  of 
such  go<jds  and  subject  to  the  provisions  'if 
p  vr.igriph   i8»    here<jf 

•iHi  Whf'n  goods  Uj.ible  fiir  the  same 
grutr.il  purpose  are  available  to  the  public 
from  Sources  iither  than  t.'ie  owner  of  sucli 
brand,  name,  or  trademark,  tJie  right  of  any 
perscin  to  employ  tuch  br.md.  n.une.  or  trade- 
ni.irk  In  effecting  resale  of  giwKls  so  Identified 
m.^.y  be  revoked  by  the  owner  of  such  brand 
n.ime  or  trademark  on  written  notice,  for 
any  of  tlie  fi  >llowing  re.ia<ms 

"lai  th.it  the  person  re.^elllng  luch  goods 
h.as  employed  goods  bearing  the  brand,  name, 
ur  tr.idemark  In  furtherance  of  bait  mer- 
chandising practices. 

"lb)  that  the  perst^n  reselling  such  goods. 
»lth  kni-iwledge  of  the  ov/ner's  currently 
established  resale  prlre  or  prices,  has  adver- 
tised offered  for  sale,  nr  sold  siich  goods  at 
prices  other  than  such  ciirrently  established 
res,\le  prices,  or 

"ici  that  the  person  reselling  such  goods, 
with  Intent  to  deceive  purchasers,  has  pub- 
lished misrepresentation  concerning  such 
goods, 

■  (9)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  Interpreted 
to  abridge  the  right  of  a  person,  in  the  regu- 
lar course  of  his  business  and  within  a 
re.is<jnable  time  after  the  dnte  of  any  revo- 
cation pursuant  to  paragraph  (8)  of  this 
subsection,  to  sell  all  such  goods  of  which  on 
such  date  he  is  possessed  Provtdetl.  Tliat  in 
such  s.ile  he  shall  commit  none  of  the  acts 
described  In  p.iragraph  i8l  of  this  subsec- 
tion I'lLiiidf'd.  hourvrr.  That  If  and  In  the 
event  that  such  person,  prumptly  upon  such 
revocation,  shall  have  supplied  to  tlie  owner 
of  said  brand  name,  or  trademark  a  correct 
Itemized  Ustlt-.g  of  said  Inventory  with  a 
statement  of  the  price  pud  per  item  and  the 
tot  il  price  paid  therefor  together  with  a  firm 
offer  to  sell  and  deliver  all  said  Inventory 
to  said  owner  at  any  time  within  ten  days 
thereafter  upon  payment  of  said  total  price, 
then  such  person,  upon  expiration  of  the 
ten -day  term  of  said  offer  without  accept- 
ance, m.iy  so  sell  such  goods  In  said  inven- 
tory, in  the  regular  co\irse  of  his  business 
and  within  a  rea.^'Ui.ible  time  thereafter, 
without  resTiciion  as  to  price.  In  which 
event  each  advertisement  of.  or  offer  to  sell. 
su<  h  K  xxls,  shall  s-.ite  plainly  that  the  right 
of  the  reseller  offering  Ruch  goods,  to  employ 
In  any  way  the  brand,  name,  or  trademark 
c.irried  by  the  goods  has  been  revoked  as  to 
any  such  goods  not  In  that  reseller's 
pos..';e!>sion    at    the    time   of  such  revocation. 
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"(10)  Any  person  whose  right  to  employ  a 
brand,  name,  or  trademark  has  been  re- 
voked by  the  owner  thereof  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  of  thin 
subsection  and  who  thereafter,  without  the 
express  written  consent  of  said  owner,  first 
had.  resells  such  goods  so  Identified,  or  who 
otherwise  employs  such  brand,  name,  or 
trademark  In  effecting  resale  of  such  goods 
or  any  other  goods,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
committed  an  act  of  unfair  competition  and 
sliall  be  liable  In  a  civil  action  for  damages 
and  Injunctive  relief  by  the  owner  of  the 
brand,  name,  or  trademark,  to  prevent  and 
restrain  further  violations  of  this  Act.  Such 
owner  may  sue  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  In  the  district  In  which  de- 
fendant resides  or  Is  found  or  has  an  agent, 
without  respect  to  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy, and  may  recover  the  cost  of  suit  In- 
cluding reasonable  attorneys'  fees, 

(111  In  any  proceeding  under  paragraph 
(10)  It  shall  be  a  defense  to  the  charge  of  un- 
fair competition  for  the  defendant  to  estab- 
lish that  the  plaintiff  has  not  used  due 
diligence  In  revoking  the  right  of  all  other 
persons  In  substantial  competition  with  the 
defendant  who  are  known  to  plaintiff  to  be 
committing  any  of  the  acts  set  forth  In  sub- 
paragraphs (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  paragraph 
(8)  hereof 

"(121  No  action  pursuant  hereto  shall  pre- 
clude action  otherwise  provided  by  law  for 
wrongful  use  of  a  brand,  name,  or  trade- 
mark, 

(13)  Paragraphs  (7)  to  (12)  hereof  shall 
apply  to  all  acts  and  transactions  In  or  af- 
fecting commerce  which  Congress  may  law- 
fully regulate,  and  to  all  acts  and  trans- 
actions In  any  territory  of  the  United  States 
or  In  the  District  of  Columbls,  As  used  In 
paragraphs  (7)  to  (12)  hereof,  the  term 
'person'  means  any  Individual,  partnership, 
or  corporation. 

"(14)  No  exercise  of  any  right  or  remedy 
provided  in  paragraphs  (7)  to  (13)  in- 
clusive of  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
to  be  a  violation  of  any  of  the  Antitrust  Acts, 
and  all  such  rights  and  remedies  shall  be  also 
available  to  any  owner  of  a  brand,  name, 
or  trademark  who,  in  the  resale  of  goods 
identified  by  such  brand,  name,  or  trade- 
mark, shall  compete,  at  any  level  of  dis- 
tribution, with  any  reseller  offering  such 
goods:  rrot-td^d.  That  such  owner  shall  sell 
such  Identified  goods  at  any  level  of  dis- 
tribution at  the  price  established  for  that 
level  of  distribution:  And  proi'tded  further. 
That  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
modify  or  repeal  the  Lanham  Trademark  Act. 
Public  Law  489.  approved  July  5,  1946;  the 
Mlller-Tydings  Act,  Public  Law  314,  approved 
August  17,  1937;  the  McOulre  Pair  Trade  Act. 
Public  Law  342.  approved  July  14,  1952,  or 
any  State  law  described  therein" 

The  release  presented  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey Is  as  follows: 

Nrws  Release 

Washinctok,  February  21. — Senator  Hu- 
BEBT  Humphrey,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  for 
himself  and  Senators  Homxk  E.  Capehart, 
Republican,  of  Indiana;  Woxiam  Proxmire, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin;  Olin  Johnston, 
Democrat,  of  South  Carolina;  John  McClzl- 
i.AN,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas;  Hugh  Scott, 
Republican,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Jennings 
Randolph.  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  to- 
day 'olntly  Introduced  the  bipartisan  quality 
stabilization  bill.  Senators  Capehart  and 
HiMPHREY  Jointly  issued  the  following  state- 
ment; 

"The  quality  stabilization  bill  fllla  a  need 
for  statutory  protection  of  certain  basic  prop- 
erty rights. 

"The  US  Supreme  Court  In  Its  decisions 
has  recognized  the  existence  of  property 
rights  In  the  goodwill  associated  with  trade- 
mark and  names.  The  proposed  Quality  Sta- 
bilization Act  not  only  confirms  these  prop- 


erty rights,  but  provides  the  owners  thereof 
with  means  to  implement  those  rights. 

"We  are  also  privileged  to  say  that 
Rep>re8entative  Oren  Harris,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas;  Representative  Rat  J.  BrfADOKif, 
Domocrat,  of  Indiana;  Representative  Thor 
ToLLxrsoM,  Republican,  of  Washington;  and 
Representative  Peter  Mack,  Democrat,  of 
Illinois,  will  Introduce  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bill  In  the  House. 

"The  Quality  Stabilization  Act  will  be 
completely  voluntary  In  operation.  No 
manufacturer  Is,  or  can  be,  compelled  to 
utilize  the  act.  The  act  gives  the  manufac- 
turer the  optional  right  to  build  his  trade- 
marked  product  up  to  a  standard  of  quality 
and  value  by  stabilizing  the  resale  price  for 
that  prcxluct  to  be  sold  in  competition  with 
products  made  to  be  sold  at  any  price  thai 
suits  the  retailer. 

"The  wholesaler,  retailer,  and  consumer 
eacli  has  a  choice  to  buy  or  sell — or  not  to 
buy,  or  not  to  sell — the  price-stabilized 
product.  The  quality  stabilization  bill  is 
not  directed  toward  any  specific  class  of  re- 
seller. It  is  directed  Instead  toward  the 
protection  of  property  rights  in  the  trade- 
mark against  destructive,  deceptive  unfair 
practices  regardless  of  who  commits  them 
or  where  they  are  committed. 

"The  quality  stabilization  bill  follows  gen- 
erally a  principle  of  protecting  resellers  and 
the  public  by  empowering  the  manufacturer 
to  safeguard,  against  defamation,  his  prop- 
erty rights  in  his  brand  name  or  trademark. 
A  prime  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  protect  the 
public  against  deterioration  of  product  qual- 
ity. Such  deterioration  can  be  forced  by 
relentless  demands  for  cheapening  of  labor 
and  materials  so  as  to  permit  lower  and  lower 
retail  prices.  The  consumer  little  suspects 
that  quality  disappears  much  faster  than 
production  costs  can  be  reduced. 

"Senator  Magnitson,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  has  advised  us 
that  a  subcommittee  of  that  committee  will 
conduct  hearings  on  this  bill  in  early  March. 
We  anticipate  that  the  subcommittee  will 
hear  fully  the  views  of  the  many  segments 
of  our  economy  that  consider  It  vital  that 
this  legislation  be  enacted  In  this  session  of 
Congress. 

"There  Is  now  unanimity  within  the  small 
business  community  of  the  Nation  behind 
the  quality  stabilization  bill.  More  than  50 
national  trade  associations  of  manufactur- 
ers and  resellers  are  giving  vigorous  support 
to  this  quality  stabilization  bill." 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  join  with  the  able  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrzt]  and 
other  Senators  In  the  introduction  of 
this  joint  resolution. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  I 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the 
joint  resolution.  We  think  it  is  badly 
needed  In  order  to  protect  some  4  million 
small  businesses  in  America,  and  It  is 
also  badly  needed  in  order  to  protect 
the  consuming  public. 

I  very  strongly  urge  enactment  of  the 
joint  resolution;  and  I  feel  certain  that 
it  will  help  put  a  stop  to  the  many,  many 
bankruptcies  which  are  occurring  at  the 
moment  among  small  businesses  in 
America.  At  the  moment,  more  bank- 
ruptcies are  occurring  than  at  any  other 
time  since  the  deep  depression. 

The  joint  resolution  Is  aimed  at  assist- 
ing small  businessmen  and  at  protect- 
ing the  consumers;  and.  in  my  opinion, 
the  joint  resolution  will  do  just  that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  a 
statement  I  have  prepared,  in  addition  to 
my  remarks  in  coimection  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  joint  resolution. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorb,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Capehart 

I  proudly  jo.'n  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues In  reintroducing  the  bipartisan 
quality  stabilization  bill. 

I  am  delighted  to  announce  that  there 
is  for  all  practical  purposes  unanimity 
within  the  small  business  community  of 
the  Nation  In  support  of  this  bill. 

More  than  50  national  trade  associations 
of  manufacturers  and  resellers  are  on  record 
as  favoring  vigorously  the  quality  stablliza- 
tkin  bill,  and  the  list  grows  daily. 

The  fervency  of  this  supp>ort  for  the  qual- 
ity stabilization  bill,  the  Intense  Interest  In 
this  proposed  legislation,  is  reflected  in  Ray 
Hoed'.s  column  appearing  in  Home  Purnlsh- 
ings  Daily  of  last  Wednesday,  February  14. 
H  r;  s  what  this  distinguished  columnist 
h  ri  to  s'ly  about  the  quality  stabilization 
bill: 

"Every  Independent  retailer  of  home  goods 
should  actively  and  vociferously  support  the 
quality  stabilization  bill  which  is  scheduled 
to  come  up  for  vote  in  this  87th  Congress. 

"He  shouldn't  expect  'the  other  fellows' 
to  viTite  their  duly  elected  representatives. 
express  their  enthusiastic  approval.  But. 
as  an  Independent  retailer.  Interested  in  his 
own  business  welfare  and  survival,  he  should 
register  his  individual  endorsement  and  rea- 
sons why,  add  his  name  to  the  roster  of 
orthodox  service  retailers  who  want  their 
representatives  to  vote  for  more  stabilization 
in  the  marketplace. 

"The  quality  stabilization  bill  seeks  fair 
play,  not  fair  trade,  in  the  distribution  of 
brand-name  products.  Realistically,  it  rec- 
ognizes that  In  our  dog-eat-dog,  dlscoxint- 
off -of -discount  economy  trying  to  establish  a 
fair  traded  list  price  by  lengthy  and  Involved 
legislation  Is  a  Utopian  impossibility. 

"It  alms  to  protect  the  manufacturer  from 
those  cutthroats  who  would  despoil  his  name 
and  brand  acceptance;  to  protect  the  inde- 
pendent, servlce-mlnded  retailer  from  un- 
ethical competition  which  'cons'  instead  of 
considers  the  consumer  and  his  best,  per- 
sonal Interests. 

"The  quality  stabilization  bill  enables  the 
manufacturer  to  keep  his  hard-won  prod- 
uct birthright,  not  give  it  away  on  every  re- 
sale order  he  shlpw.  The  bill  provides  that 
a  manufacttu-er  who  has  built  a  brand  name 
retains  a  proi>erty  right  in  that  brand  name, 
can  specify  the  conditions  under  which  the 
brand  name  may  be  used,  can  take  legal  ac- 
tion and  revoke  the  right  to  use  the  brand 
name  if  those  conditions  are  violated. 

"Let's  quit  shadowboxing  on  the  discount 
facts  of  life.  Which  brand  name  lines  are 
the  discounters  most  hellbent  to  get,  to  de- 
spoil, to  hang  on  their  bam  door  of  cut 
price?  Isn't  It  those  lines  whose  birthright 
and  market  right  have  been  most  scrupu- 
lously protected  ttirough  clean,  strictly  ad- 
ministered distribution,  by  sales  executives 
who  have  had  the  guts,  fight  and  foresight  to 
protect  their  highly  desirable  franchises 
which  took  them  years  to  build? 

"We  don't  have  to  name  names.  If  you've 
been  around.  In  the  home  goods  business 
for  a  few  years,  you  should  know  by  now, 
should  be  able  to  separate  the  determined 
men,  who  have  made  their  franchise  mean 
something,  from  the  weak-wUled  boys  who 
swap  It  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

"The  quality  stabilization  bill  is  not  slant- 
ed to  put  the  discounter  out  of  business,  but 
Is  honestly  aimed  to  keep  the  independent 
service-retailer  in  btisiness — keep  our  na- 
tional distributive  economy  In  healthy,  bal- 
anced condition.  It  encoiu-ages  rather  than 
discourages  free  enterprise.  But  It  does  pe- 
nalize the  ruthless  wrecking  of  established 
brand  names,  established  brand  qualities  and 
consumer  confidence  In  those  two  buying 
standards. 
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"It  will  affect  discounters  or  other  retail- 
er* only  to  the  extent  that  they  engage  In 
deceptive  and  unfair  prsctlces  Involving 
those  products  which  manufacturer*  elect  to 
place  under  qtiaitty  ■tablltzation.  It  pro- 
vides the  manufacturer  with  the  legal  and 
equitable  right  to  protect  hla  product  trade- 
mark,  birthright,  and  market  acceptance 
which  have  taken  him  years  o/  Integrity,  de- 
termination, retailer  conaumer  loyalty  to 
establish. 

■Significantly,    the    National    Retail    Hard- 
ware   Asaoclatlun,    representing   22.000   Inde- 
pendent retail  hardware  stores,  has  Just  an- 
nounced Its   united,    all-out  support  of  the 
,  quality  stabilization  bill.' 

■What    are    you    other    Independents    an.l 
'  your  associations  doing  atxDut  It?     Will  you 
stand  up  and  be  counted  or  watchfully  wait 
while  the  roof  falls  in?  " 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I  personally 
am  working  so  hard  to  get  this  bill  enacted 
this  year. 

One  reason  Is  what  the  bu.'^lnessmen  vt 
my  home  State  of  Indiana  have  told  me 
These  merchants  are  honorable,  stralg'nt- 
forward  men — men  worried  about  the  plight 
of  small  b\jslness  In  this  country.  They're 
not  asking  the  Federal  Government  for  a 
subsidy  or  a  handout,  only  for  legislation 
to  promote  fair  competition  In  America. 

The  small  retailer  Is  In  trouble  be'-au'ie  he 
himself  Is  not  becoming  a  party  to  unfair 
competition  He  will  not  deceive  his  cus- 
tomers by  joining  the  ranks  of  the  destruc- 
tive loss-leader  operator. 

The  loss-leider  operator  travels  a  parasitic 
road  of  distribution  Unjustly  he  enrlche'i 
himself  by  using  someone  else's  property  to 
attract  more  cusuimers,  to  reap  unholy 
profits — all  to  the  detriment  of  his  h.jnes-, 
competitors  and  to  the  ultimate  detriment 
of  the  consumer 

Bankruptcies  last  year  were  higher  than 
any  year  since  the  terrible  depressi  .n  ^  f 
1933.  There  Is  a  direct  linkage,  a  cause  and 
effect  relationship,  between  these  skyn.x-ke*.- 
Ing  bankruptcies  and  the  absence  in  this 
country  of  effective  quality-price  stabiliza- 
tion legislation. 

Another  rea.son  for  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
p«>rt  of  the  quality  stabillzaUon  bill  Is  that 
I  know  this  story — backward  and  forward  — 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  manufacturer 
I  W.Li  proud  enough  of  the  products  that,  I 
bu.lt  that  I  put  my  own  brand  name.  '  Cap»- 
HAaT,"  on  those  prodifcts.  Tlie  the<5ri.sis 
allege  the  manufacturer  has  no  real  inttrest 
in  the  orderly  distribution  oX  his  products-  - 
tiiat  he  gets  his  profit  so  why  should  he  kick 
h  )W  the  sale  is  made  to  the  consumer 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth 
The  bulk  of  my  dUtrlbutlon  jf  "Capeharf 
products  came  from  small  business.  Mi>st 
mar.of  icturers  prefer  It  that  way.  When 
he  depends  on  a  handful  of  outlets  .'or  his 
sales,  he's  in  trouble  He's  subjected  to  all 
kinds  of  pressure  for  a  lower  and  lower  price 
and.  If  he  can  t  deliver,  some  other  manufac- 
turer gets  the  order  3o.  to  meet  such  pres- 
sures, the  manufacturer  must  sacrlHoe  qual- 
ity Instead  of  attempting  to  find  wavs  to 
add  quality  to  hi.?  product,  his  research  and 
development  department  for  all  practical 
purp<->8es  Is  closed.  All  emphasis  la  oi;  (Mst- 
cuttlng  In  production.  Quality  materials 
quall'y  labor  are  sacrificed  The  cnn.-,umer 
Is  hurt,  because  he  Is  going  to  get  les.s  and 
less  v.iiue  per  dime  he  Invests  in  the  prod- 
uct And  the  Interest  of  the  consumer  is 
the  third  and  primary  reason  I  support  the 
quality  stabilization  bill. 

The  li'ss-lewder  operators  have  created  a 
mercantile  monster  that  threatens  to  destroy 
the  Amertcin  economy.  By  squeezlne;  the 
Incentive  to  make  high-quality  products, 
these  "fast  buck"  operators  force  m.mufar- 
turers  to  make  Increasingly  grenter  -uts  in 
quality  to  meet  further  demands  for  addi- 
tional price  cuts. 


Thus  begins  a  vicious  cycle — a  cycle  that 
encourages  naanufacturers  to  make  unreails- 
tlc  reductions  In  labor  costji  and  the  quality 
uf  their  products;  a  cycle  that  prompts 
manufacturers  to  diauble  their  distribution 
bystem  by  eiimlnatlnt<  tlie  valuable  services 
rendered  by  their  wholesalers,  a  cycle  that 
forces  retailers  Uj  curtail  traditional  cus- 
tomer services  In  an  effort  to  cut  prices 
further:  a  cycle  that  ultimately  Klves  the 
consumer  ie.'^s  and  less  value  for  his  dime 
or  dollar  Invested  in  tlie  prixluct 

I.  too.  Join  my  coUennuf's  in  ur^iut<  quuk 
and  f.ivurable  consideration  uf  the  quality 
stabilization   bill   by  this  Congress. 

Nation*:      Tradi     As.soctations     .Si-pportinc 
THE  QuALrrr  stabilization  Bii  l 
Qunllty  Brands  Associates  of  America    Inr 
National    Aa.sc)clatlon    of   Retail    Druggists 
National    Retail    Hardware    Association. 
National   Retail    Furniture   .\sf;r>clatli  .n 
National     .Assoclatlun    of    Retail    Clothiers 
&  F  iriil.-hers 

National  .\ppllance  and  R.idl  -T\'  Dealers 
As  'jciatlon 

N.itional  Sporting  Goi.d.i  .■\.s«w.  i.itl m 
National    OfBce    Machine    Dc:ilers    .^^.socU- 
tlon. 

Retail  Jewelers  of  Am.erlca 
Muster    Photo    Dealers    ^    F:nl.-.hers    Asso- 
ciation. 

Independent  Oarage  Owners  of  .America 
Toy    Wholesalers'   Association    of    America 
Wholesale   Stationers'    Assixiatlon 
National    Sta'iJiiery    ^t    Office    Efjulpment 
Association 

NatJor.al  Wholesale  Jewelers  A.s*.  >clatlon 
A.-»o<;lated   Pishing  Tackle   Manufacturers 
Archery    Manufacturers    Si    Dealers    A.seu- 
ciatlon 

National  Association  Of  House  Ui  House 
Installment  Companies,  Inc 

Marine  Manuf  icturers  Safety  Equipment 
Ai.si>clatlon. 

G.ft  Sc  Decorative  Accessories  Assocla- 
ti.j;:  of  .\nierlca. 

Sporting  Goods  Jobbers  Ass(x-latlon. 
Billiard  and  B.  wlmg  Institute  of  America 
Arnencm     Wa'ch     Association.     Inc 
.Au>.  ri.    M-.e    Ser-.lce    Industry    .A.^ociatlon 
Fo:;:.La.:;    Pen    <t   Mechanical    Pencil    Man- 
uf.icturers' .Asfiociatlun,  Inc 
National  WhoIes,i;e   Hardware  .\aaocla*lon 
Wal<.h  Materia.  Dlitrlbut.  rs  of  America. 
Natl  ):ial  As&<jc:atiun  uf  Bedding  Manufac- 
t  irers 

The  Natl..i..il  .Vs.swclatli  n  of  Shirt.  P.iJ  mia 
&  Sportswear  M.i nil :. icturers 

National  InduiTlal  Dlstrlbut<irs  Associa- 
tion 

Christian  Booksellers  A6?ociatlon. 
National  Small  Buslnes.s  Men's  A.'Viocl.itlon 
National  Congtess  of  Pe'roleum  Retailers 
National  Sh^e  M.in'ifsc''ir«*r^  A.is<>rlj«tl(>n 
Wallroverlr.g  Whole-valers  .A'J.'jnrlaUon 
.American  Research  Merchandising  Instl- 
tu'e 

.American  Retailers  .Ass.  ■ci.tt ion 
National  Art  Materials  Trade   As-socl  itlon 
M'tor    it    Equipment    Manufacturers    As- 
sociation. 

National  Shoe  Retailers  Association 
N   r»>iHn^er;r-ari  Heating  *  AlrcondltlonJng 
Wholesalers    In*' 

Ame.Mcan  Wat<  h  M.anufuc'urers  Assocla- 
tl'  :i- 

Natl  .nal  A.ssoclatlon  of  Women's  A  Chil- 
dren s  App.irel  Salesmen,  Inc. 

National  Audlo-V'isual  Association,  Inc 
Natl.inal   Bicycle   Dealers    .Association.   Iiic 
National  Office  Furniture  A.ssocla*lon    Iiic 
N'j'innil    Outerwear    k    Sportswear    Aaso- 
clrttlon 

The  Aut^jmotl'.  e  Warehouse  DistrtbuUirs 
A-ssmiatliin.  Inc. 

National  Frozen  Food  A.ss(X-laMon   Inc. 

American  As.soc.atlon  of  Small  Buslnea* 

Natlu.'ial  As-sociatlon  of  Gl  jve  Maiiufac- 
turers 

National  Marine  Products  Association. 


Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yiekl? 

Mr  CAPEHART    I  yield. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  vlsh  to  say  that 
I  have  had  Lhe  privilege  of  worklns  very 
closely  on  this  Joint  resolution  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  Both  of  us  are 
convinced  that  the  Joint  resolution  ia  in 
the  public  interest  and  will  do  much  to 
stroHRthen  our  f-ee-enterprise,  comp)eti- 
tivo  economy 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Senator  froni  In- 
diana for  hLs  very  able  guidance  and 
It'Kislative  assistaiice  He  is  a  fsimous 
buMiiessnian  who  is  highly  respected  as 
a  leader  in  that  field  i  and  I  Join  him  In 
expres-sinK  the  hope  that  at  this  »e.sslon 
of  Congress,  much  ncoded  legislation  of 
tlu.s  .so  It  will  bo  enacUi^d. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  bt'fore.  '.he  able  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Humphrey]  has  been  very, 
very  helpful  in  connection  with  this  Joint 
resolution;  und  I  honestly  believe  that 
It  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  4 
to  5  million  small  businesses  and  the 
con.-;umfr,s,  and  also  will  be  in  the  interest 
of  cnating  many  jobs.  At  this  time 
more  work,  more  jobs,  and  a  healthier 
busini'ss  community  in  the  United  States 
are  dcflnitelv  needed. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Reprc- 
senuuves.  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  iu 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  H  12;ia  An  ail  for  the  relief  of  SUnlcy 
H.iy.'nan  ft  Co  .  Inc  ; 

H  K  1348  An  act  for  Uie  relief  of  WUlUm 
Burnl   e  Joyner, 

H  K  1.152  An  act  for  the  relief  o<  Oluaeppe 
Anlello. 

H  R  1451  An  art  f  r  Uie  relief  of  Mr«.  Kl- 
frlede  PrUchl  Rogers. 

H  R  1588  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Fong 
Kat  Dong: 

HR  U;i5  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
Janls  and  certain  other  Indians: 

H  R  1671  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edvlge 
Claiiriulll: 

H  R  16  <7  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Viola 
Berwick  Warl>ls: 

H  R  2t>84  An  act  for  Uie  relief  of  Mohan 
Sinsfh 

H  H  2H.il)  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mildred 
l/.ue  H.iyley. 

H  a  .iOiiQ  An  act  f..r  Uie  relief  of  Ger- 
trude M    Kaplan. 

H  R  5(562  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Kevo:  k 
Ter    Ian 

HR  fW75  An  act  f»r  the  relief  of  Capt 
H    A    Row 

H  R  fl("«tj  An  art  fnr  the  relief  of  Mrs 
V.irtanus  L'/ar; 

H  R  r_'78  An  net  for  the  relief  of  Athan- 
tis'.n  D<-Ic.izi>s, 

H  R  G.14U  An  a.-t  for  Uia  relief  of  Mrs 
I/.ibe;  A   Miguel. 

H  R  6464  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cecil 
D    Rose. 

H  R   6740     .^u   act   for   the   relief  of   Teofllo 

Elstoes'a. 

H  R  7671     An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louanna 

L    I.ei.s 

H  ii  7704  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chyung 
Sang  Bak. 

H  R  77ua  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs    Uerald  Beaver. 

H  R  7T77.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clsa- 
betta  Plcclonl: 


H  R.  8195  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ron- 
ald L.  Mutter, 

HR.  8368.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A. 
Eugene  Congiess; 

H  R  8422  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Si.>-ter   M    Theophane    (Jane   Carroll); 

H  R  6482  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  J. 
Perlcle; 

HR  8515.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
R    Bank.<^; 

H  R  8628  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
A    Tede;co; 

HR  9059  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
Le    nard    H     Poiterbaum.   U.S.   Air   Force; 

H  R  90CO.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rhea 
G    Burgejs; 

H  R  9188.  An  act  to  relieve  Theodore  A. 
Anderson  from  loss  of  njrlcultural  conserva- 
tion pro.cram  benefit,'--; 

H  R  9596  An  act  fcr  the  relief  of  Daniel 
E    Moore. 

H  R  9597.  An  act  fi  r  the  relief  of  James 
N    Tull, 

H  R  9830  An  act  fo-  the  relief  of  John  B. 
H-gan; 

HR  9831  An  act  to  provide  relief  for  the 
heirs  and  devisees  of  Fly  and  Her  Growth, 
decea.ed   Lower  Brule  Indian   allottees;   and 

H  R  lOoSO.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  further 
tcinf^ir.iry  lncrea.se  In  the  public  debt  limit 
set    forth    In    the   iiecund    Liberty   Bond    Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
H  )use  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution iH.  Con.  Res.  431)  extending  the 
congratulations  and  warm  pood  wishes 
of  the  Congress  to  Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Glenn. 
Jr  ,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILLfS  REH^ERREX) 

Tlip  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H  R  1288  An  act  f.  r  the  relief  of  Stanley 
H.ivman  &  Co..  Inc 

H.R.  1348.  An  act  for  UiC  relief  of  William 
Burnlce  Jovner. 

H  R  1352.  An  act  fo.-  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Anlello: 

HR  1451  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Elfriede  Pilschl  Rogers; 

HR.  1588.  An  act  Jor  the  relief  of  Fong 
Kal   Dong. 

HR  1615.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
Jinl^  and  certain  other  Indians: 

HR  1671.  An  act  fw  the  relief  of  Edvlge 
Ci  uirur.ll. 

H  R.  1697.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Viola 
Borwlck   Warbls. 

HR.  2684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mohan 
-Singh; 

H  R  2839  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mildred 
Lo,  e  H  lyley; 

H  R  3696  An  act  fc  r  the  relief  of  Gertrude 
M    Kaplan; 

HR.  5652.  An  act  t'jt  the  relief  of  Kevork 
Terolan; 

H  R  6075.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Capt. 
H    A.  Rowe. 

HR  6082  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
V.irtnnu.s  Uzar; 

H  R  6276  An  act  I tt  the  relief  of  Athan- 
a.->:,i  Deknzos; 

H  R  6343  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
I/ibel  A    Miguel; 

HR.64e4.  An  act  ior  the  relief  of  Cecil 
D.  Rose; 

11  R.  6740.  An  act  fir  the  relief  of  Teofllo 
E.storsta; 

H  R  7671  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louanna 
I    Lels: 

H  R.  7704.  An  act  fcr  the  relief  of  Chyung 
SanR  Bak: 

H  R.  7708.  An  act  fc*  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gerald  Beaver; 

H  R  7777.  An  act  far  the  relief  of  Elisa- 
betla  Plcclonl; 


H.R.  8195.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
L.  Mutter; 

H.R  8368.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  Bu- 
gene  Congress; 

H.R.8422.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
M.  Theophane    (Jane  Carroll); 

H.R  8482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  J. 
Perlcle; 

HR  8515.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  R. 
Banks; 

H  R.8628.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 

A.  Tedesco; 

H.R  9059.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Leonard    H.    Potterbaum.    U.S.    Air    Force; 

H  R  9060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rhea 
G.  Burgess; 

H.R.  9188.  An  act  to  relieve  Theodore  A. 
Anderson  from  loss  of  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  benefits; 

H.R.  9596.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
E  Moore: 

HR  9597.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
N.Tull: 

H.R.  9830.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    John 

B.  Hogan:  and 

HR.  9331.  An  act  to  provide  relief  for 
the  heirs  and  devisees  of  Fly  and  Her  Growth, 
deceased  Lower  Brule  Indian  allottees;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  10050.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  further 
tcmprrary  Increase  In  the  public  debt  limit 
set  forth  In  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

S;atemeni  prepared  by  himself  urg:ng  the 
establishment    of    a    special    Tr^nf portatlun 
Ager-cv    within    the   Drfcnfc   Dcpr.rtmcnt. 
By  Mr    HILL: 

Article  entitled  "Congressman  Roberts 
Reports  on  Expanding  Federal  Accident  Pre- 
vention Activities.  "  written  by  Representa- 
tive Kknneth  a.  Roberts,  of  Alabama,  and 
publislied  In  the  Fibruary  1932  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Safety 
Engineers. 

HIGHWAY     CONSTRUCTION     AND 
STREAM  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  30  I  introduced  S.  2767.  to  save 
our  vanishing  streams  from  the  road- 
builders. 

It  would  require  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  of  Federal-aid  high- 
way plans  involving  fish,  wildlife,  and 
recreation  resources.  The  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  consult  with  ap- 
propriate State  agencies. 

I  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
mail  in  support  of  this  proposal.  But 
some  of  my  correspondents  suggest  that 
this  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  States. 

That  this  has  not  worked  is  demon- 
strated in  State  after  State.  The  Presi- 
dent's Pollution  Control  Advisory  Board 
considers  highway  construction  as  a  ma- 
jor cause  of  sediment  pollution  and 
stream  destruction.  Some  1,200  miles  of 
trout  streams  in  the  Black  Hills  have 
been  reduced  to  160  miles.  South  Da- 
kota biologists  attribute  the  major  por- 
tion of  this  loss  to  highway  construction 
and  the  resultant  sediment  pollution. 

A  1961  survey  of  only  a  few  of  the 
streams  in  Montana  showed  78.4  miles  of 


original     channel     lost     to     highway 
construction. 

In  Montana,  leaving  this  question  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  has  meant  leav- 
ing it  in  the  hands  of  the  highway  de- 
partment, which  has  demonstrated  no 
concern  for  protecting  valuable  natural 
resources.  In  the  words  of  Director  Walt 
Everin,  of  the  Montana  Fish  and  Game 
Department: 

We  have  made  several  requests  to  the 
Montana  Highway  Department  that  sections 
of  proposed  highways  be  rerouted  to  avoid 
damaging  trout  streams.  To  date,  we  have 
not  had  a  major  request  granted. 


LT.   COL.  JOHN  H.   GLENN.  JR.,  AND 
THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
heroic  achievement  of  Lt.  Col.  John 
Glenn  makes  me  prouder  of  Ohio  than 
I  have  ever  been  before. 

John  Glenn  is  the  son  of  an  Ohio  fam- 
ily living  in  the  small,  rustic  university 
town  of  New  Concord,  on  the  old  Na- 
tional Trail  that  connected  the  East,  and 
finally  wound  its  way  to  the  Pacific. 

As  the  little  band  of  48  pioneers  forged 
their  way  from  the  Atlantic  coast  across 
the  Appalachian  Mountains,  toward  new 
horizons,  carving  the  settlement  of  Mari- 
etta, Ohio,  out  of  the  wilderness  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  in  1788.  so  Colonel 
Glenn,  with  the  same  ruggedness,  deter- 
mination, devotion,  and  deep  religious 
convictions,  also  sought  and  found  new 
horizons. 

I  hope  my  fellow  Senators  will  not 
deem  me  vain  if  I  take  this  occasion  to 
make  brief  mention  of  some  of  the  con- 
tributions Ohio  has  made  to  science,  lit- 
erature, art,  government,  economy,  and 
the  social  evolution  of  our  Nation. 

The  roUcall  of  Ohioans  runs  from 
Johnny  Appleseed,  who  planted  orchards, 
to  David  Zeisberger,  who  taught  the  In- 
dians ;  from  Ebenezer  Zane,  who  hacked 
out  the  first  road,  to  Caleb  Atwater,  who 
roamed  the  State  and  wrote  the  first 
Ohio  history.  That  long  roll  includes 
scientists  and  inventors,  such  as  Edison, 
Kettering,  and  the  Wright  Brothers; 
schoolmen,  such  as  McOuffey — with  his 
McGuffey  readers — Spencer  and  Ray; 
men  of  letters,  such  as  William  Dean 
Howells  and  Sherwood  Anderson;  hu- 
manitarians, such  as  Samuel  Jones 
and  Edward  Allen,  whose  statue  is  here 
in  the  Capitol;  military  leaders,  such  as 
Grant,  Sherman.  Sheridan,  Custer,  and 
King ;  industrialists,  such  as  Rockefeller. 
Proctor.  Firestone,  and  Mather;  civic 
leaders,  such  as  Brand  Whitlock,  Tom 
Johnson,  and  Newton  D.  Baker;  states- 
men who  subsequently  became  President 
of  the  United  States— Garfield,  Grant, 
Harding,  Hayes,  Harrison,  McKinley, 
and  Taf  t.  The  history  of  America  could 
not  be  told  without  these  names  from 
Ohio. 

On  the  up  thrust  island  of  Lundy,  off 
the  English  coast,  there  is  an  old  saying : 
"Scratch  Lundy  and  you  find  granite." 
We  can  say:  "Scratch  Ohio  and  you  find 
a  story";  and  all  the  stories  come  from 
the  diversity  and  vitaUty  of  Ohio's  peo- 
ple. We  In  Ohio  can  remember  how  the 
champions  of  two  Highland  County 
towns  fought  barehanded  to  decide  which 
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town  would  get  the  courthouse;  how 
three  rival  towns  on  the  Mahoning 
united  under  the  name  of  Alliance;  how 
a  German  settler  in  Champaign  County 
built  a  mansion  with  a  fortune  made  by 
soiling  horseshoes  to  the  czar  of  Russia 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars;  how  old 
Simon  Kenton,  who  had  privately  pur- 
chased from  the  Indians  half  of  Ohio 
and  a  good  part  of  Indiana,  hved  se- 
renely on  a  pension  of  $20  a  month :  how 
a  Marietta  crew  sailed  a  tall-masted  ship 
down  the  Ohio  and  across  the  Atlantic 
to  carry  Ohio  grain  to  starving  Ireland; 
how  a  boatload  of  Welsh  settlers  built  a 
town  in  Gallia  County,  because  their 
boat  was  stolen  there;  how  a  tavrrn 
keeper  on  the  ChiUicothe  Turnpike 
founded  a  college,  how  a  stage  diivcr 
overturned  a  party  of  Congressmen  on 
the  National  Road,  and  named  the  place 
"Congress  Hollow;"  how  the  squirrel 
hunters  marched  to  Cincinnati  to  head 
off  rebel  raiders:  how  the  German  Zoa- 
rites  laid  out  an  Ohio  garden  based  on 
a  design  from  the  Book  of  Revelation; 
how  a  Richland  County  man  invited  a 
slave-searching'  party  to  breakfast  and 
said  a  grace  long  enough  to  allow  f^ve 
slaves  to  escape  from  his  barn:  how 
young  Harvey  Firestone  heard  stage- 
coaches grind  through  the  village  of  Co- 
lumbiana, and  got  the  idea  of  making 
rubber  tires  for  bugt,'ies;  how  a  Maasfield 
woman  started  the  Friendly  House  for 
children  of  forei'„m-born  workers;  how 
the  ashes  of  Annie  Oakley  were  displayed 
alons  with  Chief  Sitting  Bull's  war  bon- 
net and  a  si'^ned  photograph  of  Kmt; 
Edward  VII  in  the  window  of  a  Green- 
ville jewelry  store;  how  Irad  Kelley 
sailed  a  sloop  alone  over  Lake  Erie,  to 
keep  goods  on  the  shelves  of  his  store  in 
Cleveland;  how  Gen.  James  Denver,  of 
Wilmington,  gave  his  name  to  the  capi- 
tal of  Colorado;  how  the  selectmen  of 
Lancaster  required  any  man  found  in- 
toxicated to  dig  a  stump  from  the  village 
-Street;  how  Jeremiah  Reynolds,  of  Wil- 
mington, sailed  in  1829  for  the  South 
Pole,  and  gave  Edgar  Allen  Poe  the  ma- 
terial for  his  first  tale  of  strange  ad- 
venture 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  im- 
der  the  morning-hour  limitation,  ha.s  ex- 
pired 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes,  m  view  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

I      The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.    President.    Ohio    means    variety 
TTiere  is  no  typical  Ohio  story,  for  its 
folklore  concerns  a  various  and  many- 
sided    people.     Their   diversity    is    their 
common  wealth. 

We  now  come  to  Col.  John  Glenn 
When  the  Nation  became  jittery  and 
when  It  became  concerned.  John  Glenn, 
with  intrepidity  and  the  ruggedness  that 
I  reflected  the  pioneers  who  came  across 
the  Appalachians  and  settled  the  North- 
west Territory,  remained  firm  and  in- 
domitable. 

Yesterday  the  people  of  our  country 
and    the   people   of   the    world   prayed. 


probably  as  never  before,  for  the  success 
of  John  Gleruis  flight.  Today  John 
Glenn  takes  hi.s  position  in  Ohio  as  the 
head  of  a  long  list  of  illustrious  men  and 
women 

1 1  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  I  ex- 
press commend.itions  and  thanks  to  your 
parents,  John  Glenn,  to  your  wife  and 
to  your  childT'^n.  without  whose  love, 
devotion,  faith  sacrifices,  and  encuur- 
agemeiu  your  achu'veinent  might  nut 
have  been  posj^ible.  We  express  grati- 
tude to  your  fumily  and  to  you  for  th.e 
high  example  \ou  ha\e  .set  for  the  need 
of  courare.  ru.^  ■••dnes.s.  (.("votion  io  na- 
tion, devotiorf  to  family  and  devotion  to 
the  Supreme  Maker 

Through  your  coura.^f  ou.^n.  .',>  and  ex- 
traordinary achievement.  Colonel  Glenn. 
you  place  your.-elf,  a-s  I  have  already  said 
not  only  at  the  head  of  a  long  list  of 
illustrious  Ohi  )ans.  but  as  the  head  of 
a  long  list  of  distinguished  men  and 
women  of  our  country  and  of  the  world 
You  have  richly  added  to  the  lientage 
of  y.iur  Sla'' 

We  are  thankful  to  you.  Col  John 
Glenn,  we  firu!  great  in.^piration  in  the 
example  wjucl.  ynnv  parents,  your  wife 
and  children  ;'.ave  .set  for  us  in  faith, 
sacrifice,  and  devotion.  You  have  en- 
riched the  heritage  not  only  of  Ohio  but 
the  Nation,  an'l  the  world. 

JOHN    H     CIKNN.    JK  — A    BR  WE    MAN 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President 
It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  rise  to  pav 
tribute  to  Col  John  H  Glenn.  Jr  .  a 
brave  man.  a  freat  American,  whose 
magnificent  and  extra  rdmarv  arhievr- 
ment  yesterday  has  thrilled  men  and 
women  throughout  the  world 

I  am  sure  that  I  share  this  feeling  of 
pride  with  all  of  my  fellow  Americans 
who  are  excited  about  Colonel  Glenn  s 
aruund-the-world  space  tliglit  yesterday 

He  IS  Amerii'a.s-  indeed,  the  world  .s^^ 
hero,  and  has  earned  a  spocia!  place  for 
himself  m  the  hearts  of  all  Americans 
:ind  of  all  mankind 

Mr  Pre.sideMt,  I  gladly  a.^soclate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  my  distinguish«-d 
colleague,  the  .st-nior  Senator  from  Ohio 

As  an  Ohioan  and  as  a  U  S  Senator, 
like  mv  distmguLshed  colleague.  I  am 
doubly  proud  of  Co!  John  H  Glenn 
Colonel  Glenr.  was  horn  and  reared  m 
New  Concord.  Ohio,  where  his  parents 
.UiU  reside,  ir.  the  heart  of  that  great 
State  which  I  nave  the  privilege  to  imre 
sent  in  the  Stnate  of  the  United  States 
as  Its  junior  S'l-nator. 

May  I  especially  extend'  to  him.  his 
w;f(>  children  and  par*  nts  on  b<  half  of 
all  his  fellow  citizens  of  the  gr<^at  Slate 
of  Ohio,  our  fervent  congratulations,  our 
thanks,  and  our  best  wishes  on  his 
memorable  feat 

Mr  President,  may  I  also  express  the 
K latitude  all  Americans  feel  toward  all 
those  who  worked  .so  long,  .so  diligently, 
so  hard,  and  so  well  in  making  this 
hoped-for  accomplishment  possible 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  only  a  great  achieve- 
ment for  our  Nation,  an  outstanding 
achievement  for  Colonel  Glenn,  and  a 
great  honor  for  his  proud  parents  and 
family,  but  it  is  a  great  achievement  for 
the  entire  world  as  well. 


For  the  first  time,  a  human  being  has 
orbited  the  globt^  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge and  in  full  view  of  all  men.  There 
was  no  secrecy  surrounding  this  flight 
nor  the  preparations  for  it. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  our  Nation 
is  not  afraid  to  face  the  new  challenges 
of  our  age  in  the  open  and  without 
seciecy 

As  long  as  mankind  exist*  on  this 
plaiitt.  ye.-,t(!day  \ull  be  remembered 
not  only  as  a  milestone  in  man's  con- 
tinuing th.irst  for  knowledge,  but  as  a 
day  when  the  best  in  freedom,  democ- 
racy, and  an  open  society  was  displayed 
to  the  woi  Id 

Mr    JOHNSTON      Mr    President 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      <Mr 
Mf  ri  ALK    m    the    chair'       The    Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
Ih-'  Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr.  JOHNSTOiN  I  yield,  provided  it 
does  not  come  out  of  my  time.  I  think 
thf  Senator  wants  to  comment  on  what 
the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio  has  Just 
said 

.M:  LAUSCHE  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leiitiue  will  join  me  when  I  suggest  that 
we  ought  to  explore  the  advisability  of 
inviting  Colonel  Gleim  and  the  other 
astronaut.s  to  address  a  joint  session  of 
l)ie  two  Houses  of  Congress.  I  mak'- 
that  suggestion  for  the  purpose  of  having 
It  studied,  and  the  invitation  extended  to 
address  a  joint  session 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  fine  demonstration.  Indeed. 
to  all  the  world 


CONFERRING    OF    THE    MEDAL    OF 
HONOR     ON     LT      COL.     JOHN     H 
GLENN     JR  ,    US     MARINE   CORPS 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
de iit  of  the  United  States  to  confer  the 
Congrt  ssional  Medal  of  Honor  upon  Lt 
Col  John  H  Glenn.  Jr  .  of  the  Marine 
Corps  m  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
and  courageous  .services  he  has  ren- 
d- :•  d  \n>  country 

This  resolution  is  necessary  becau.se  of 
the  provisions  of  se<Hion  6241  of  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code,  which  in 
the  past  has  confined  the  awarding  of 
th.e  Medal  of  Honor  to  those  in  the 
Armed  Services  who  rendered  distin- 
uuisht  d  and  courageous  service  in  time 
of  war  when  engaged  in  mortal  combat 
wiih  an  enemy  There  arc  many  of  us 
in  the  Conitre.ss  who  have  ourselves  been 
under  fire  m  lime  of  war,  and  we  realize 
the  reasons  for  the  limiting  of  this,  the 
highest  honor  of  our  country,  in  the  past 
lo  tho.si'  eneai^ed  on  the  battlefield 

However.  I  feel,  and  I  know  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  feel  likewise, 
that  Colonel  Glenn,  in  piloting  the 
U  S  first  manned  vehicle  In  outer 
.space  around  the  earth,  did  vol- 
untarily subject  himself  to  hazards  and 
dangers  ecjual  to  those  met  by  men  on 
the  battlefield.  While  on  duty  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
mmislralion.  Colonel  Glenn  theoretical- 
ly was  performing  a  peacetime  mission. 
but  in  reality  was  in  the  front  line  for 
our  country  and  the  free  world  in  our 
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combat  with   the  Communist  world  to 
conciuer  outer  space. 

I  am  not  a  scientist,  but  I  know  it  took 
nerves  of  steel  and  courage  second  to 
that  of  no  man  on  earth  to  climb  Into 
that  vehicle  and  to  be  hurled  out  into 
space  not  knowing  whether  he  would 
return  or  be  delivered  Into  endless  space 
or  dt\stroyed  by  any  number  of  causes. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  without 
hesitation  I  ask  the  Congress  to  approve 
this  joint  resolution  and  express  to  the 
world  our  highest  est<em  by  having  pre- 
sented to  Colonel  Glenn  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor. 

Unquestionably,  he  rendered  distin- 
guished and  courageous  service  beyond 
the  call  of  duty,  when,  if  he  had  de- 
clined in  the  begin.iing  to  perform  It, 
no  one  would  have  criticized. 

The  PRE'^IDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  157) 
aulhoriziniT  the  Presidrnt  to  confer  the 
Medal  of  Honor  upon  Lt.  Col.  John  H. 
Ol-^nn.  US  Marine  Corps,  introduced 
by  Mr  John  ton.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  introducing  the  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  think  it  is  in  line  with  what  the 
fienator  and  his  junior  colleague  have 
said  in  reeard  to  the  service  rendered  by 
Colonel  Glenn. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 


COIvORADO  RIVER  STORAGE  PROJ- 
ECT—AGREEMENT TO  WHEEL 
POWER  AND  BUILD  TRANSMIS- 
SION LINES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
agreement  announced  yesterday  between 
the  Bureau  of  Recliunation  and  the  pri- 
vate utilities  to  wheel  power  generated 
by  the  Colorado  River  storage  project  is 
a  complete  vindication  of  the  principles 
for  which  I  have  fought.  It  appears  to 
bo  sound  and  in  the  public  Interest. 
Moreover,  It  is  a  great  victory  for  those 
who  believe  in  tlie  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, for  the  taxpayers,  for  the  prefer- 
ence customers,  and  for  the  project  it- 
self. 

The  agreement  demonstrates  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittr^  which  la.st  September  directed 
the  two  parties,  at  my  request,  to  nego- 
tiate in  good  faith. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  Colorado  River 
project,  my  sole  concern  has  been  for 
the  principles  Involved,  and  not  for  the 
price  of  the  power  or  any  of  the  other 
technical  matters  in  negotiation.  These 
principles  are: 

First.  Protect  the  Interests  of  the  pref- 
erence power  customers. 

Second.  Assure  the  success  of  the 
project  and  get  wa'^er  on  the  land  at  the 
least  cost. 


Third.  Make  maximum  use  of  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

Fourth.  Protect   the   taxpayers. 

Fifth.  Assure  tax  revenues  for  our 
State,  our  counties,  and  our  school  dis- 
tricts in  Utah. 

PRETEaENCE    CUSTOMEllS    rULLT    PROTECTED 

The  agreement  announced  today  com- 
pletely supports  these  principles  and 
goals  which  I  have  supported.  One  of 
the  most  Important  goals  is  the  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  preference 
power  customers.  Congress  directed 
that  the  power  would  be  sold  to  them 
for  about  6  mills,  regardless  of  who 
built  the  lines.  That  will  be  the  case 
under  the  agreement.  Moreover,  power 
will  be  made  available  to  the  preference 
customers  to  the  same  degree  and  ex- 
tent delivery  could  have  been  made  un- 
der the  all-Federal  modified  system,  had 
such  system  been  constructed.  In  fact, 
they  will  have  a  stronger,  better,  more 
versatile  power  system  than  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  built  the  I-nes. 

Preference  customers  can  also  tie  in 
at  any  of  the  load  centers  planned  un- 
der the  Federal  modified  system.  These 
are  St.  George,  Paragonah,  Fillmore. 
SpringviUe,  Centerfleld,  Vernal,  Hyrum, 
and  Heber.  This  is  precisely  what  would 
have  been  done  if  the  Federal  system 
had  been  built.  The  wheeling  charge 
will  be  only  eight-tenths  of  a  mill,  but 
this  will  not  be  added  to  the  ap,:)rcxi- 
mately  6-mill  price  the  preference  cus- 
tomers will  pay  for  the  power. 

WATER    DE^ILOPMENT    ENHANCED 

Under  the  agreement,  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall  estimates  that  an 
added  $77  million  will  go  into  the  basin 
fund  for  the  central  Utah  and  other 
water  projects  abcve  that  which  would 
have  been  available  under  an  nil-Fed- 
eral system.  However,  the  private  util- 
ities In  Utah  believe  that  an  added  $93 
million  to  $98  million  will  go  into  the 
ba'-in  fund  in  Utah  alone.  More  millions 
will  go  to  the  fund  from  Colorado.  New 
Mexico,  Wyoming,  and  perhaps  from 
Arizona. 

FREE    E>n'ERPRrSE    STSTEM    ADVANCED 

The  private  utilities  under  our  tra- 
ditional free  enterprise  system  will  be 
permitted  to  wheel  much  of  the  power 
on  existing  lines  as  well  as  on  those  lines 
which  the  utilities  have  planned  and 
which  are  to  be  built  in  the  near  future. 
This  is  the  American  way,  to  be  followed 
w  henever  possible. 

SAVINGS    TO    TAXPAYERS 

The  taxpayers  will  be  benefited  be- 
cause they  will  be  saved  an  initial  Fed- 
eral investment  of  at  least  $27  million 
This  saving  will  be  achieved  because  ex- 
isting private  utility  lines  will  be  used 
wherever  possible  and  feasible.  The 
Federal  Government  will  not  build  costly 
duplicating  lines.  In  addition,  the  pri- 
vate utilities  will  pay  Federal  taxes  on 
the  lines.  Utah  Power  k  Light,  for  ex- 
ample, estimates  that  it  will  pay  $10 
million  in  taxes  to  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  during  the  life  of  the  project. 

MORE    REVENUE    FOR    SCHOOLS    AND    LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

The  school  districts,  together  with 
State,  county,  and  other  local  govern- 
mental units,  will  be  benefited  because 


they  will  receive  tax  revenues  from  the 
privately  built  lines.  In  contrast,  the 
Federal  Govenunent  would  not  have 
paid  taxes  on  its  lines.  To  illustrate, 
Utah  Power  &  Light  will  pay  $6  million 
in  State  and  local  taxes  during  the  life 
of  the  project  revenues  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost. 

I  have  strongly  believed,  during  the 
entire  consideration  of  this  problem,  that 
good -faith  negotiations  would  yield  a 
sound  and  desirable  solution.  This  re- 
sult has  been  achieved.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  press  release 
announcing  the  agreement,  together  with 
the  Departments  explanation  of  how 
Utah  is  affected  by  it,  be  included  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  and  statem.ent  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Interior  Dep.'.rtment  Makes  Decision  ow 
Colorado  River  Stoeaoe  Project  Trams- 
mission  Ststem 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Urtall 
today  announced  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  made  its  basic  decisions 
concerning  construction  of  transmlEsion 
lines  for  the  five-State  Colorado  River 
storage  project. 

The  plan  achieves  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration goals  of:  (1)  maximum  savings  for 
the  upper  Colorado  storage  basin  fund 
(which  will  finance  all  major  dams  and 
participating  reclamation  projects  in  the 
bn.sln);  (2)  full  protection  of  the  service 
rights  of  preference  cvtstomers  at  the  lowest 
possible  rates;  and  (3)  strengthening  of 
the  Federal  system  through  Interconnections 
with  facilities  of  private  power  companies. 

Announcement  of  the  plan  was  made 
possible  by  completion  of  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  agreements  with  four  of  the  five  major 
private  utilities  In  the  Colorado  Basin  area 
(those  In  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming).  An  agreement  was  not  reached 
with  the  Arizona  Public  Service  Company, 
but  an  Interconnection  still  Is  under 
negotiation. 

Acceptance  of  the  utilities'  proposals. 
Secretary  Udall  said,  will  mean  a  $27  million 
reduction  In  the  Federal  Investment  for  the 
transmission  grid  and  will  add  $77  million  to 
the  project's  basin  fund  by  the  year  2042, 
when  the  87-year  payout  period  is  completed. 

Secretary  Udall  pointed  out  that  negotia- 
tions with  the  companies  were  carried  out 
in  accord  with  an  understanding  reached 
with  congressional  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees last  year  when  $13,673,000  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  undertake  planning  and  Initial  construc- 
tion of  a  Federal  system.  The  Department 
was  authorized  to  proceed  on  the  entire 
system  "unless  the  Secretary  finds  it  prac- 
tical and  In  the  national  interest  to  enter 
Into  wheeling  contracts." 

Negotiations,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  under  direction  of  Commis- 
sioner Floyd  E.  Domlny,  have  made  poFSlble 
a  strong  high-voltage  power  system  on  both 
Bides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  assuring  de- 
livery of  power  over  a  heavier  grid  than  was 
propKwed  under  the  all-Federal  system,  the 
Secretary  said.  Negotiation  of  detailed  agree- 
ments will  be  undertaken  Immediately. 

Some  sections  In  the  original  all-Federal 
proposal  will  now  be  eliminated,  and  others 
will  be  delayed  as  prior  construction  of 
privately  financed  lines  will  meet  the  early 
transmission  needs.  Power  from  Flaming 
Gorge  Dam  In  Utah  is  expected  to  come  on 
the  line  In  1963  and  from  Glen  Canyon  Dam, 
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in  northern  Arizona,  In  1964.  Th«  Curecantl 
unit  of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
will   begin   producing   power   about  3   years 

later. 

A  temporary  wheeling  arrangement  has 
been  agreed  upon  for  the  Four  Comera-to- 
Albuquerque  line  In  New  Mexico  and  a 
permanent  wheeling  arrangement  haa  been 
decided  upon  for  Utah.  Elsewhere  In  the 
system,  the  Department's  decision  entails 
Interconnections,  but  not  wheeling. 

The  four  major  power  companies  whose 
proposals  have  been  accepted  are ;  The  Pacific 
Power  it  Light  Co.  In  Wyoming.  Public  Serv- 
ice Co.  of  Colorado.  Public  Service  Co  of 
New  Mexico,  and  the  Utah  Power  ft  Light  Co. 
An  agreement  has  also  been  reached  with  the 
Callfornla-Paclflc  Utilities  Co..  which  serves 
southwestern   Utah. 

The  Colorado  River  storage  project  was 
authorized  by  the  Congress  as  a  Pederal 
undertaking  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  provide  storage  and  river  regulation  in 
the  Upper  Basin  Colorado  River  watershed  In 
Wyoming.  Colorado.  Utah,  and  New  Mexico. 
The  storage  project  Is  Intended  to  permit 
the  Upper  Basin  States  to  meet  downstream 
compact  commitments  and  still  make  feasible 
upstream  water-use  projects.  Identified  as 
participating  projects. 

The  project  will  have  a  total  inst.illecl 
hydroelectric  capacity  of  over  1.100.000  kilo- 
watts In  powerplants  which  will  be  a  part  of 
multipurpose  dams  now  under  construction 
on  the  Colorado  River  and  Its  tributaries. 

Synopses  of  agreements  with  the  com- 
panies, a  map  showing  the  Interconnection 
system,  together  with  changes  which  will  be 
made  from  the  originally  proposed  all-Federal 
system,  and  a  list  of  changes  In  time  or  status 
of  construction  of  Individual  sections  of  the 
line   are   attached 


Utah  Powes  &  Light  Co.  and  California 
Pacific  Utilities  Co  Summakt  or  Trans- 
mission AND  LntEKCONNEC-TION  ARRANGE- 
MENTS 

Utah  Power  <fc  Light  Co.  offered.  In  Its  In- 
itial proposal  April  1960  which  was  rejected 
by  the  IDepartment.  to  construct  the  neces- 
sary lines  In  Utah  and  wheel  storage  project 
power  for  preference  customers  for  1  55  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  for  deliveries  from  Flam- 
ing Gorge  and  Glen  Canyon  to  the  delivery 
points  of  Siguard.  Heber.  and  Vernal  and 
for  0  15  mill  per  kllowatt-hour  for  deliveries 
from  central  Utah  project. 

The  company  submitted  a  new  offer  for 
wheeling  by  letter  of  February  15.  1962.  by 
which  It  would  accept  power  scheduled  by 
the  Bureau  uf  delivery  to  preference  cus- 
tomers In  Utah  and  make  such  power  avail- 
able to  these  customers  to  the  same  degree 
and  extent  delivery  could  have  been  made 
over  the  all-Federal  modified  system  had 
such  system  been  constructed.  A  similar 
offer  was  also  made  by  California  Pacific 
Utilities  Co  for  delivery  to  preference  cus- 
tomers In  Its  territory  in  southwestern 
Utah.  The  California  Pacific  Utilities  Co 
would  take  the  power  from  the  Utah  Power 
<&  Light  Co  at  138  kllovolts  at  the  Inter- 
connection between  their  systems  at  the 
Iron-Bever  County  line. 

The  wheeling  charge  would  be  0  82  mill 
per  kilowatt-hour  based  on  an  annual  load 
factor  of  68 'j  percent,  equivalent  to  a  rate 
of  about  $4.20  per  kilowatt-year.  The  wheel- 
ing charge  after  an  Initial  period  of  50  years 
would  be  reduced  to  cover  only  ad  valorem 
taxes,  and  operation,  maintenance,  and  re- 
placement costs  aa  actually  Incurred,  esti- 
mated by  the  companies  to  be  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  initial  charge 

The  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co  also  would 
take  power  from  the  Bureau  system  at 
Shiprock.  N.  Mex  .  and  Montrose.  Colo  .  for 
the  Western  Colorado  Power  Co.  In  exchange 
for  a  like  amount  of  power  from  the  c<xn- 
pany  delivered  to  the  Bureau's  customers  In 
north-central    Utah.      There    would    be    no 


wheeling  charge  on  the  exchange  power  de- 
livered to  preference  customers  by  the  com- 
pany. 

It  Is  estimated  the  cost  for  wheeling  un- 
der the  offers  of  the  Utah  Power  h  Light 
Oo  and  the  California  Pacific  Utilities  Oo. 
would  average  about  $785,000  annually  dur- 
ing the  power  payout  period  for  the  storage 
project. 

Acceptance  of  these  offers  would  eliminate 
construction  of  Federal  lines  estimated  to 
cost  about  $22  million  having  an  average 
annual  cost  of  about  $1,500,000  during  the 
power  payout  period.  The  average  annual 
savings  In  transmission  costs  of  about 
$715,000  would  correspondingly  enhnnce  the 
basin  fund 


EMBARGO  ON  SOVIET  FURS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
shocked  last  week  to  read  in  a  national 
newspaper  that  the  White  House  has 
informally  indicated  that  it  will  oppose 
my  bill.  S.  2825.  which  would  continue 
the  embaikiD  on  furs  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China 

In  an  article  in  Women's  Wear  Daily 
of  February  13.  1962.  it  was  stated: 

When  a  White  House  offlclal  wa*  a.sked 
Monday  if  Senator  Benntctt's  Interpretation 
of  the  repeal  action.  In  HR  9900  (sec  248- 
C  I    wa.s  correct,  the  reply  was 

.Sure  we  want  to  repeal  the  embargo 
ir.  has  no  place  in  general  reciprocal  trade 
legl.'^laf'.on  "' 

The  only  country  which  would  benefit 
if  the  embarso  is  allowed  to  expire  is 
the  Soviet  Union  Imports  from  Red 
China  are  also  barred,  but  presumably 
they  would  be  barred  anyway  because 
of  our  pre.senl  embargo  on  all  trade  with 
Red  China. 

If  the  article  in  Women's  Wear  Dally 
IS  correct,  the  White  House  favors  im- 
porting mink  and  other  furs  from  the 
Soviet  Union  rei,'ardless  of  the  fact  that 
such  trade  will  undoubtedly  benefit  the 
Soviet  Union  more  than  it  would  us  and 
that  the  mink  producers  of  this  country 
are  now  forced  to  sell  much  of  their 
fur  at.  or  even  below,  cost. 

I  think  the  administration  is  carrying 
the  principle  of  free  trade  fuii.her  than 
it  really  intended  to,  becau.se  this  Ls  not 
an  i.ssue  which  should  be  confu.sed  with 
our  relationship  to  the  Common  Market, 
or  our  trade  policies  in  general. 

This  involves  only  trade  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  the  only  beneficiaries 
would  be  the  Communists. 

It  is  true  that  before  the  fur  embarRO 
Wii.s  put  into  efTect  in  1952.  imports  from 
Ru.s.sia  were  relatively  small,  only  about 
59.000  skins  per  year.  But  at  that  time 
the  Russian  mink  industry  was  Just  get- 
ting' established.  Today.  It  would  be  a 
much  more  serious  threat,  perhaps  even 
meaning  the  end  of  the  American  mink 
industry.  If  the  statement  repoi^ed  in 
this  article  is  correct.  I  think  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  administrations  infatua- 
tion with  the  free  trade  idea  has  gone 
much  too  far.  If  the  report  is  not  cor- 
rect. I  think  the  White  House  should 
clarify  its  position  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment,  so  that  the  fur  producers 
of  America  will  know  where  they  stand. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Womens  Wear  Dally  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows; 
Kennedy  Favobs  LirriNC  Kmbasoo  on  Sovirr 

FtTBS 

Washington —The  White  House  favors 
lifting  the  11 -year -old  U.S.  embargo  on  Im- 
ports of  seven  types  of  furs  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  was  learned  Monday. 

The  administration,  because  of  this  policy 
decision,  will  oppose  a  bill  (S.  3835).  Intro- 
duced last  week  by  Senator  Waixsck  Ben- 
nett. Republican,  of  Utah,  to  keep  the  em- 
bargo In  effect. 

Sena'or  BENNrrr.  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  smoked  out  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  position  on  this.  When 
the  White  House  sent  to  Congress  its  pro- 
|X)sed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1903  (HR 
99001.  there  was  no  hint  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  bidding  for  repeal  of  the  fur 
embargo  The  repeal  of  section  11  of  the 
Trade  Agreement  Extension  Act  of  1051. 
which  had  authorized  the  fur  embargo  In 
the  first  place,  was  tucked  away  among 
other  technical   language  In  the  bill. 

When  a  White  House  offlclal  was  asked 
Monday  If  Senator  Bennett's  interpretation 
of  the  repeal  action.  In  HR.  9900  (sec.  24^- 
C  I .  was  correct,  the  reply  was: 

Sure,  we  want  to  repeal  the  embargo.  It 
has  h'l  place  In  general  reciprocal  trade 
legislation  " 

Ttie  .Senate  Finance  Committee  Is  await- 
ing reports  frum  the  State  Department  and 
other  intere.sted  agencies  on  Senator  Ben- 
nett s  bill  (S  2835)  to  Insure  continuation 
of  the  embargo  The  embargo  could  be  con- 
tinued In  several  ways,  should  Congress  de- 
ride to  reject  the  administration's  position 
F  >r  ex.imple.  HR  9900.  which  Is  pending 
In  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
could  be  modified  ui  eliminate  the  repealer 
action  and  the  embargo  would  be  continued 
wi'huut  any  further  action  on  the  Bennett 
bill 

The  furs  Involved  In  the  embargo  are 
ermine,  fox.  kolinsky,  marten,  mink,  music- 
rat,  and  weasel,  either  from  Russia  or  Red 
China  The  United  States,  for  a  number  of 
ye.irs.  h.ifi  had  a  complete  embargo  on  all 
trade  with  Red  China.  The  specific  fur 
embtixgo  against  Red  China  was  covered  by 
a  proclamation  issued  by  former  President 
Truman  on  August  31.  19SI,  a  separate 
pr<K.iamatlon  covering  the  Russian  furs  was 
ls.sued  by  the  White  House  on  January  6, 
1952 

The  State  Department's  repwrt  on  Senator 
Bennetts  bill  could  be  the  key  report,  since 
the  embargo  Involves  foreign  policy.  The 
Department  is  expected  to  take  its  cue  from 
the  White  House  and  endorse  the  repeal 
of  the  embargo 

In  1959.  the  State  Department.  In  a  special 
report  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, said  repeal  of  the  fur  embargo  would 
benefit  American  consumers  and  hare  only 
a  marginal  effect  on  the  Russian  economy. 

The  Department  said.  In  relation  to  the 
embiu-go  The  1951  debates  In  Congress  on 
section  11  (of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act) 
Indicated  that  Its  primary  purpose  was  to 
protect  certain  segments  of  the  domestic  fur 
industry. 

"These  segments  favor  Its  continuation. 
Other  segments  of  the  domestic  fur  industry 
are  now  anxious  to  have  section  11  repealed. 
Repeal  would  be  beneficial  to  the  American 
consumer  It  would  be  Interpreted  as  evi- 
dence of  U  S  encouragement  of  increased 
trade   ' 


THE    NEED    FOR    RESUMPTION    OF 
ATOMIC  TESTING  IN  THE  ATMOS- 
PHERE 
Mr.    BENNETT.      Mr.    President,    on 

Friday  of  this  week  President  Kennedy 
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is  scheduled  to  meet  with  the  National 
Security  Council  to  receive  their  final  re- 
port on  whether  the  United  States 
should  Immediately  resume  nuclear  test- 
ing In  the  atmosphere.  It  Is  almost  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  Security 
Council  will  recommend  resumption  of 
testing,  but  there  is  considerable  doubt 
as  to  how  long  the  President  may  delay 
making  a  final  decision  as  to  when  ac- 
tual tests  will  begin.  In  fact,  news 
sources  close  to  the  White  House  have 
indicated  that  it  may  be  a  month  or 
more  before  an  official  announcement 
will  be  made. 

NO   KEASON    roB   rt'BTHEX    DELAY 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  good  or 
valid  reason  why  there  should  be  any 
further  delay  in  the  resumption  of  at- 
mospheric testing  Arrangements  have 
been  completed  with  the  British  for  use 
of  Christmas  Island  for  these  new  tests 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
preparing  for  an  atmospheric  shot  as 
soon  as  the  President  will  give  his  ap- 
proval. 

Apparently  the  only  cause  for  delay 
at  this  point  is  the  forthcoming  dis- 
armament conference  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  Geneva  commencing  March  14. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent, out  of  deference  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  would  procrastinate  in  making 
such  an  important  decision  as  this  In 
the  futile  hope  that  the  new  conferences 
may  produce  some  productive  agree- 
ment. Ever  since  October  of  1958  the 
United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Britain 
have  been  engaged  In  on-again  ofT-again 
test  ban  talks.  More  than  353  confer- 
ence sessions  have  been  held  without 
any  substantive  agreement  being 
reached.  As  ever>'one  knows,  the  stale- 
mate centers  around  the  issue  of  inspec- 
tion, and  Russia  has  purposely  avoided 
any  agreement  which  would  result  In 
effective  and  open  inspection  of  nuclear 
testing  or  preparation  for  such  tests. 

EXPEXTS    ACKEE    TESTING    IS    NECFSSAKT 

There  is  no  question,  so  far  as  our 
scientists  and  top  atomic  experts  are 
concerned,  that  we  must  resume  atmos- 
pheric testing  if  we  are  to  recapture  our 
position  of  leadership  in  the  nuclear 
field.  The  40  to  50  atmospheric  tests 
conducted  last  fall  by  the  Russians  gave 
them  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  catch 
up  or  F>erhaps  even  overtake  the  United 
States  in  nuclear  technology.  The 
United  States  is  striving  desperately  at 
the  present  time  to  develop  an  eCfectlve 
antimissile  missile  which  can  be  success- 
fully used  against  an  enemy  ICBM  at- 
tack. The  press  reports  last  week  on  the 
failure  of  the  Nike-Zeus  to  perform  as 
planned  clearly  indicate  the  need  for 
further  testing  if  we  are  to  work  out  a 
protective  system  against  nuclear  war- 
heads. Atmospheric  tests  are  needed  for 
this  .nirpose  and  to  develop  smaller  more 
effective  warheads  which  can  be  more 
readily  "sed  by  our  defensive  forces. 

Many  scientists,  including  the  emin  int 
Dr.  Hans  Bethe,  winner  of  iast  year's 
Fermi  Award,  have  now  dramatically 
changed  their  viewpoint  and  regard  re- 
sumption of  testing  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Dr.  Edward  Teller,  regarded  as  the 
United  States  top  nuclear  physicist  and 
often  called  the  father  of  the  hydrogen 


bomb,  has  continually  warned  of  the 
Inherent  danger  of  the  moratorium  on 
atmospheric  testing. 

"THE    LBGACT    OF    HIS06HIMA" 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  new  book  that  Dr.  Teller 
has  written,  entitled,  "The  Legacy  of 
Hiroshima,"  which  will  be  issued  by 
Doubleday  on  March  2.  Extracts  from 
this  book  have  been  serialized  In  three 
Installments  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  issues  of  February  3.  10,  and  17. 
I  ask  that  some  pertinent  quotations 
from  this  outstanding  treatise  by  Dr. 
Teller,  which  certainly  should  be  read  by 
all  persons  who  are  Interested  in  the 
future  of  our  Nation,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Every  announcement  of  U.S.  nuclear  tests 
sets  off  a  wave  of  agitation  and  emotioq  by 
misguided  people.  With  a  variety  of  slogans 
and  demonstrations  they  want  to  convince  us 
that  our  Government  is  doing  a  very  deadly 
and  damnable  thing. 

Tliese  people  are  utterly  mistaken.  They 
do  a  great  disservice  to  themselves,  to  our 
country,  and  to  the  free  world.  Even  with 
the  best  of  motives,  such  as  deep  humani- 
tarlanism,  their  activity  aggravates  the 
menace  of  war  Instead  of  minimizing  it. 
Why? 

Essentially  because  the  world  is  not  ready 
for  nuclear  disarmament  or  any  other  form 
of  disarmament.  And  any  free  nation  that 
goes  It  alone  in  disarming  is  likely  to  go  to 
its  doom. 

Demonstrations  against  nuclear  tests 
betray  a  new  factor  which  has  Infected 
American  thinking  and  influenced  American 
policy  since  Hiroshima.  That  new  factor  is 
fear.  The  counsel  of  fear  has  resulted  in 
plans  and  actions  that  are  Irrelevant,  Irra- 
tional, and  even  inimical  to  our  national 
interest.  Currently,  fallout  heads  the  list  of 
our  fears.  Better  psychological  preparation 
for  a  campaign  to  halt  nuclear  testing  would 
be  hard  to  find.  Yet  there  were  other  argu- 
ments between  1945  and  our  suspension  of 
tests  In  1958. 

By  plausible  persuasion,  most  Americans 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  depended  not  on  preparedness  but  on 
unpreparedness,  that  the  development  of 
weapons  was  inescapably  the  prelude  to  war. 
In  this  particular  skein  of  thinking,  the 
possession  and  perfection  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  opposing  nations  made  an  all-out  nuclear 
war  not  only  a  possibility  but  also  a  horrible 
certainty. 

Even  if  we  solemnly  approached  nuclear 
disarmament  by  treaty,  it  actually  would  be 
a  unilateral  act  on  our  part.  For  an  in- 
clusive treaty  could  be  neither  policed  nor 
enforced.  It  would  place  the  United  States 
in  the  highly  untenable  position  of  basing 
our  national  security  upon  Russian  truth- 
fulness. Why  would  any  disarmament 
agreement  become  a  dead  letter  in  an  in- 
stant at  a  Soviet  whim?  Becatise  we  have 
no  way  of  detecting  nuclear  stockpiles  nor 
experiments  in  two  of  the  four  general  areas 
in  which  they  can  be  conducted.  On  all 
those  counts  we  would  have  to  take  the 
Soviet's  word. 

Pxirther  nuclear  experiments  are  essen- 
tial to  our  security  in  several  specific  ways. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  weight  of  our 
major  nuclear  weapons  be  reduced.  As  long 
as  our  nuclear  explosives  are  heavy,  they 
require  big,  heavy  rockets  to  carry  them. 
These  missiles  are  not  easily  protected 
against  Russian  rockets.  They  cannot  be 
moved  around  the  country  Inconspicuously. 
They  require  large,  expensive  nuclear  sub- 
marines to  keep  them  at  sea. 


Meanwhile  the  Communists  can  steadily 
perfect  the  accuracy  of  their  rockets  that 
can  be  aimed  at  our  missile  sites.  Their 
espionage  can  with  little  dUflculty  find  and 
report  the  location  of  these  sites.  While  the 
Soviet  cannot  hope  to  wipe  out  all  of  our 
nuclear  retaliatory  power  In  an  Initial  at- 
tack, they  may  yet  manage  to  destroy  so 
much  of  it  that  the  remainder  could  be  shot 
down  in  thc^  air  before  reaching  Russia. 
They  might  do  this,  that  is,  unless  we  are 
able  to  decrease  the  weight  of  our  re- 
taliatory weapons  through  further  nuclear 
testing.  I 

Lightweight^  nuclear  explosives  will  allow 
a  corresponding,  reduction  in  the  size,  weight 
and  thrust  of  our  ballistic  missiles.  These 
smaller  weapons  could  be  carried  around  the 
Nation  by  truck  and  railroad  car  with  greater 
ease  and  less  likelihood  of  detection.  More 
of  these  smaller  weap>ons  could  be  Installed 
in  hard  stations,  impervious  to  an  Initial 
attack,  from  which  retaliatory  missiles  can 
be  launched.  With  smaller  sized  weapons 
the  United  States  could  laimch  more  decoys 
with  retaliatory  rockets,  increasing  chances 
of  thwarting  an  enemy's  antimissile  system. 
Smaller  submarines  and  planes  could  carry 
our  lightweight  nuclear  weapons.  Without 
any  loss  of  punch  our  retaliatory  arsenal 
could  be  reduced  In  cost  by  billions  of 
dollars. 

But  our  safety  and  survival  should  not  be 
reckoned  in  dollars.  The  main  point  we 
must  consider  is  this:  In  a  rapidly  changing 
world  we  can  never  be  sure  that  our  existing 
military  strength  is  sufBclent.  We  cannot 
keep  abreast  by  standing  still.  By  resuming 
nuclear  experiments  we  are  much  more  likely 
to  remain  prepared  for  all  eventualities  that 
may  Eu-ise. 

We  must  assume,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  actually  is  ahead  of 
u£  in  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Secret  nuclear  testing  by  the  Soviet  should 
hardly  come  as  a  surprise  to  thoughtful 
Americans.  History  has  a  way  of  repeating 
itself  in  the  20th  century.  During  the  crit- 
ical days  of  1941  Just  before  Pearl  Harlx»-, 
Japanese  emissaries  in  Washington  assured 
us  that  they  wanted  peace.  During  the  crit- 
ical years  between  1958  and  1961,  Russian 
emissaries  at  Geneva  assured  us  they  wanted 
a  nuclear  test  ban  and  disarmament.  The 
situations  are  similar. 

In  both  instances  we  let  ourselves  be  gov- 
erned by  our  yearning  for  peace — and  we 
and  peace  suffered  for  it  in  both  Instances. 

FEAS    or    KAOIOACTIVZ    rAIXOXTT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  major  argument 
often  made  against  resumption  of  at- 
mospheric testing  is  the  danger  which 
might  be  created  by  radioactive  fallout. 
In  answer  to  this  fear,  I  ask  that  other 
extracts  from  Dr.  Teller's  book  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fallout  from  nuclear  testing  Is  not  worth 
worrying  about.  Its  effect  on  human  beings, 
if  there  Is  an  effect,  is  insignificant.  Yet 
fear  of  test  fallout  is  real  and  widespread. 
This  fear  is  infiuenclng  national  policies  In 
dangerous  ways. 

Throughout  history  man  has  feared  the 
mysterious  and  the  unknown.  Many  natural 
occurrences — lunar  and  solar  eclipses,  thun- 
der and  lightning,  birth  and  death — have 
caused  terror.  Scientific  explanations  have 
diminished  many  fears,  but  science  cannot 
eliminate  fear  itself.  In  a  rapidly  changing 
world,  new  fear  fixations  arise. 

Radiation,  as  natural  as  an  eclipse,  has 
given  rise  to  considerable  fear  in  modern 
times.  We  have  heard  much  about  it  in  con- 
nection with  atomic  explosions.  Scientists 
have  discussed  it  in  terms  that  give  rise  to 
alarm.     Radiation    cannot    be    detected    by 
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man's  aenaM  We  cannot  see  It.  feel  It.  hear 
!t,  taate  It.  or  KneU  It.  Tet  we  know  It  la 
there,  and  we  know  that  an  OTerdoee  can  be 
dangerons  or  deadly. 

Actnally.  there  t«  no  reaaoo  why  a  sclentut 
or  an  Informed  layman  should  consider  radi- 
ation a  mystery.  Our  scientific  knowledge 
about  radlatlcn  to  firm  and  detailed  In  many 
ways.  We  know,  for  example,  that  all  types 
of  radiation  produce  In  the  human  body 
reactions  which  are  alike.  We  know  the 
leveU  at  which  radiation  becomes  a  danger 
to  humans,  and  we  can  predict  the  effects 
of  certain  kinds  of  radiation  at  certain  levels 
with  considerable  precision.  We  have  clear 
evidence  that  present  levels  of  radiation  In 
our  atmosphere  from  natural  sources  and 
from  the  radioactive  fallout  of  nuclear  tests 
are.  at  best,  completely  safe  for  humans  or. 
at  worst,  are  causing  exceedingly  little 
damage. 

AOVOCATZ    IMMEDlATt    EKSUMPTION    OF 
ATMOSTHESiC    TSSTINQ 

Mr.  BENNETT  As  one  who  has  long 
been  opposed  to  the  moratorium  on 
atomic  testing.  I  see  no  need  or  logicai 
ajgiiment  which  can  be  made  for  con- 
tinued procrastination  in  this  area  of 
our  national  defense  On  AuKUt  19. 
1959.  In  a  speech  in  the  Senate.  I  first 
urged  resumption  of  nuclear  testing 
Since  that  time  I  have  made  several 
other  speeches  c::illing  for  an  end  to  the 
testing  moratorium.  A."^  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  I 
have  had  an  opixirmnity  to  be  kept  fully 
apprised  of  ths  growth  and  development 
of  our  nuclear  pro  'ram  and  the  need  for 
continued  research  and  testing  if  we  are 
not  to  fall  behind  in  this  important  field 

Consequently.  Mr.  President.  It  is  my 
hope  that  after  the  National  Security 
Council  meets  with  the  President  on  Fri- 
day, he  will  announce  that  the  United 
States  will  resume  atmospheric  testing 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations 
can  \  e  maie  Such  an  announcement 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion and  would  permit  us  to  go  to  the 
bargainins!  table  at  Geneva  and  negotiate 
from  a  position  of  strength  rather  than 
weakness. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FARM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  who.  as  m 
my  case,  has  spent  his  life  in  a  rural  area 
and  is  acutely  aware  of  the  problems 
confronting  our  farmers,  whose  percent- 
age of  the  national  income  is  further  be- 
low so-called  parity  than  the  prices  for 
their  crops  in  tlie  open  market  and 
where  the  average  hourly  compen  ation 
of  the  farmworker  is  84  cents  an  hour 
compared  to  the  average  of  $2  36  for  in- 
dustrial workers,  is  greatly  disturbed 
over  the  fact  that  the  farmers  stake  m 
the  exparwling  prosperity  of  our  Nation 
Is  growms?  protcrossively  worse  instead  of 
better.  In  my  opinion,  this  unfortunate 
development  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  unTOund  economic  principle  that 
Government  control  is  better  for  the 
American  farmer  than  the  system  of  pri- 
vate enterprue. 

We  all  know  the  responsibility  our  Na- 
tion undertook  at  the  commencement  of 
World  War  n  to  furnish  a  substantial 
part  of  the  food  required  by  our  allies 
and  how  the  American  fanner  was  urged 
by  our  Government  to  step  up  his  pro- 


duction to  meet  that  demand.    The  re- 
sponse ot  o\xx  farmers  to  feed  not  only 
our  Nation  but  our  allies  during  World 
War  II  was  on  a  par  with  the  response 
of   the  youth  of  the  country  to  die  if 
need  be  on  the  battlefield  for  the  per- 
petuation of  democratic  principles.    But. 
shortly  after   the  end  of  World  War  11 
everyone    in    Congress    knew    that    the 
overall  price-control  program  had  broken 
down  especially  since  it  wa.s  not  applied 
to  industrial  labor  after  John  L    Lewis 
refused  to  be  bound  by  the  "gentlemen's 
Eigreement"  of  other  labor  leaders  to  hold 
the  line  on  prices  but  in  dropping'  price 
control.s  the  Congress  took  no  cfTcctive 
suction  to  return  our  farmers  to  the  pre- 
vious system  of  private  enterprise.    The 
ru'id  support   prices,  enacted   as   a  war 
raea  ure    to    Increase   production,    were 
continued.    By  the  .summer  of  1949  every- 
one then  in  Congress  knew  tl.at  tht^  farm 
.surpluses  were   becoming  un-xieldy   and 
that  the  theory  of  Govt-rnmrnt  control 
of  production  wa.s  not  work  nK  .so  when 
the  House-passed  farm  bill  came  to  the 
Sonrite    we   vot- d    to   substitute    fiexiblc 
control  for  the  exi.'^tinp  .system  of  rigid 
rontrnl*:.  and  I  vot^d  for  that  hill     When 
the  d'ffort  nces  between  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  went  to  conference.  House 
conferees  prevailf'd  upon  the  S*'nate  con- 
ferees to  accept  the  ri^'ld  controls  of  the 
Hjusc  bill  and  the  S -natf^  accepted  tl.'" 
conf  Tencc  rf-nort.     The  resulfa  are  well 
known:   namely,  an  ur.m?\naf»**ab1e  s'lr- 
pl'.is  of   C'T^am   farm  prfiducts.  a  strict 
r-^Tm-Titalion  of  our  farm'  r^.  especially 
with  rc>pect   to  the  only  two  protjrams 
which    h.avf    not    produced    co  tly    .'ur- 
p'.u  es.  tobacco  and  peanut.s-  and  a  very 
un.sati' factory  return  to  our  farmers  as 
a  n-)iole 

In  ordor  that  M*»mbers  of  Coneress 
who  do  not  serv'c  on  the  .^trriruUure  Com- 
mitters, as  we'l  as  the  public  generally, 
may  better  understand  how  the  admin- 
istration is  now  propo<:lng  in  the  pending 
firm  bill  to  put  our  farm  program  com- 
plPt/"lv  under  Government  control.  I  a.sk 
\manimous  conTnt  to  have  print'*d  in  the 
Recciko  at  this  point  the  editorial  of  Feb- 
ruary 18  from  the  N.itlonal  Ob.servfr  en- 
t^M-^i   'Th--'  Farmer's  Almanac  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tur   FORMES  s   .\iM\N\r 

There  are  not  many  alonij  the  Nrw  Fr'^n- 
tler  eld  enou  ;h  t>"i  remember,  hut  the  farm 
pr(>fi;ram  which  President  Kf-nrifdy  ha.";  svib- 
mltted  t<j  tlie  prrscnt  Congrcs*  had  \tn  i  rl- 
gins  more  th.m  30  ve  ix«  aK<i  Same  problem. 
same  cure.  Ar:d  It  would  be  an  optiml.stlc 
farm?r.  we  eiL-spect.  who  would  count  v-::  lis 
having  a,nyth;ng  but  thp  same  rp«u!t 

The  ypar  was  lO.'tO.  a  da^e  li\At  h\s  a  curl- 
ou-s  way  of  marklns;  the  before  and  a't/r  of 
so  many  thln>;s.  Herbert  Ho-jVf>r  w\i.s  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Nation's  farmer,*  were  trou- 
bled with  the  twin  prubloms  iA  overprt'iluc- 
ti'.n  and  prices,  wfilch  acrDrdlng  to  their 
spukc-raen  did  nut  »;lve  them  '  p.irlty"  with 
the  prices  if  Industrial  gjotls  Two  '.eading 
Republican  legl&lators — ^enati;r  McNary.  of 
Oreg',  n.  ar.d  Reprc-^entatlve  Haugen.  of 
Iowa-  '.ed  the  political  fight  Jur  the  Cluvern- 
ment  to     do  suniethlng." 

What  the  Guverumer.t  did  was  to  pa&s  the 
Agriculture  Marketing  Act  -f  1^29.  which  f.ar 
the  flrbt  tlxue  adopted  the  Idea  that  the 
Government  should  Intervene  in  the  market- 
pla.e  lo  iUppur:  Tarm  prices.     From  Uj-u.1  day 


to  this  there  has  been  a  dear  Hne — the  first 
AAA  of  the  New  Deal,  which  plowed  under 
the  cotton  and  slaughtered  the  pi«s;  the 
■'soil  conaervatlon  program."  which  waa  go- 
ing to  cut  production  by  cutting  acreage: 
the  ever-normal  granary  of  Henry  Wallace; 
the  food-Ftamp  plsn:  90  percent  of  parity; 
the  Brannan  plan  of  the  Truman  era;  fles- 
tble  parity;  a  aeries  of  oversea  surplus  dis- 
posal plans:  and  finally  the  soil  bank  plan 
of  the  EHaenhower  administration. 

None  succeeded  And  so  now  Congress 
cunaeB  to  the  Freeman  pl.ui  of  the  Kennedy 
adrnlnlstr  '.tlon 

111  the  brond  8er..^e  the  Freeman-Kennedy 
pUn  is  just  more  of  the  same  It  alms,  on 
the  '>ne  !i  ir.d  to  rrdaoe  the  amount  of  acre- 
age pl.inted  to  the  m  vjor  cropa  and  hence. 
hopeiully.  the  overproduction  that  still 
plagxies  agriculture  after  all  these  30  years. 
And.  Just  like  Ita  predecessors,  the  plan 
would  arrange  to  support  the  prlcee  In  the 
marketplace  and  to  pay  the  fanners  direct 
subsidies  for  not  growing  things. 

But  It  differs  In  three  major  respects.  In 
the  tirst  place.  Its  aim  Is  not  merely  to  cut 
pri^ui-tlou  twvck  to  the  eatunated  level  of 
iii.irliet  di-mand  but  to  slash  It  below  the 
estimated  needs  for  several  years  to  come. 
Ill  short,  r.idical  surgery  The  farmer"*  pro- 
duction would  not  b*  Just  trimmed  back:  It 
would  be  ruthlessly  rut  away  In  the  manner 
of  \  8  irgeon  atta -king  a  cancer  that  has 
spread  beyond  hope  of  any  moderate  cure. 
In  the  se<x>nd  place  It  Introduces  market- 
li.g  quotas  as  well  as  acreaf  quotas  In  some 
areas  For  example,  currently  there  are  no 
limits  on  the  amount  of  wheat  a  farmer  can 
m  irket  so  long  as  the  wheat  Is  produced 
within  his  acreikge  allotment.  T^e  new 
pi m  w.  uld  rUmp  fixed  limits  on  the  wlieat 
the  .arn^rr  could  market  for  food  and  export 
Irrespective  of  the  number  of  acres  on  which 
the  wlieat  is  grown 

hnuAlly.  it  puu  sharp  teeth  In  ttM  pen;*!- 
i;es  f  iruiers  would  have  to  pay  If  they  reject 
the  f 'iM\er:iini-nf8  program.  Should  the 
f  irnirrs  reject  the  controls  on  wheat  and 
f-^d  grains,  for  lnrt.'\nce  they  would  lose 
n  .t  ju»t  a  portion  of  the  price-support  level 
but  all  price  supports  entirely  and  all  direct 
Clo.ernmeiit  payments.  The  penalties  oo 
indl.idual  farmers  who  overplant  ttoelr  al- 
I'ltteU  a^reAge  are  aiso  liicreased  to  a  pro- 
It. bi'i.e  level 

.\nd  If  all  thl.s  \ik  not  enough  to  whip  the 
fwniers  inUj  compliance,  the  Freeman-Ken- 
ntdy  program  ha*  yet  another  weapon.  If 
la  their  referendum  on  the  control  program 
I  thl.s  l.s  all  very  democratic,  you  understand) 
the  f  irmers  should  happen  to  vote  dirwn  the 
contmls.  then  the  Government  would  havs 
the  right  to  dump,  at  once  and  unoeremonl- 
ou«.!y  some  10  mllUm  tons  of  feed  grains 
and  2^  ml. Hon  bu&hels  of  wheat  on  the 
(  pen  market.  ThU.  of  course,  would  break 
t.ie  m.irket  wide  open 

In  short,  the  choice  In  the  Freeman  plan 
1.1  .(»!«  of  the  i.»«t  vestiges  of  the  farmer^ 
freedom  to  farm  his  land  as  he  will  or  tbe 
ending  of  all   Goverrunent  aid  alto^ttaer. 

c>iie  thing  this  p.'Dgram  has  Is  Inexorable 
loiT-c  Kvery  other  administration,  from 
UiKjver  to  £i^rihuwer,  has  shied  away  fruna 
rtx;o<ulzl:ig  th.it  the  doveramcnt  Oould  n<jt 
on  the  one  har.d  intervene  In  the  market 
to  rrii.se  farm  prices  above  their  market  level 
and  Ht  the  same  time  leave  the  farmer  any 
freedom   to  ctintrol  his  own   production. 

In  earlier  programs  it  was  thought  this 
alter,  atlve  could  be  dl.sguised  by  an  acreage 
all  tment  system.  That  Is,  farn>ers  could 
be  partially  controlled  by  limiting  their 
a.  re.ige  pl.inted  to  major  crops  while  they 
retained  some  f.'-eedom  In  what  else  they  did 
with  their  acreage 

But  the  consecjuencea  of  this  was  itself  In- 
erttable.  Land  taken  out  of  one  crop  was 
used  to  create  new  surpluses  In  other  crops; 
payments  to  let  laixl  lie  fallow  were  used 
to    cultivate    mure    intensely    to    remaining 
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acres.  As  one  Intervention  failed  another 
new  one  was  tacked  on,  and  Its  failure 
brought  another. 

The  history  of  these  failures  Is  too  well 
known  to  be  labored  here.  Except  for  the 
few  years  of  World  War  11  when  this  country 
supplied  not  only  Itself  but  half  the  world, 
the  surplus  has  mounted  steadily,  year  by 
year  The  "problem"  of  1929  was  a  molehill 
compared  to  the  surplus  problem  of  today. 

Whether  this  logic  will  appeal  to  the 
Congress — or  to  the  farmers — Is  another  mat- 
ter. Many  of  tlie  farm  organizations  oppose 
It.  and  8<jme  of  them  have  swung  180° 
In  their  thinking;  they  are  now  groping  for 
some  way  to  undo  the  disastrous  Interven- 
tlcms  of  the  past  generation  and  return 
farming  to  the  freedom  of  the  marketplace. 

But  logic  suggests  that  this  would  not  be 
easy  The  Nations  agriculture  has  for  long 
so  subsisted  on  the  narcotic  of  Government 
aid  that  almost  every  part  of  It  now  Is  so 
di.storted  from  any  relation  with  the  reality 
of  the  marketplace  that  the  withdrawal 
pains  would  be  Intense.  There  Is.  to  be 
honest  abtjut  It.  no  easy  way  any  longer  out 
of  the  farm  problem. 

Ironically,  this  Is  Just  what  President 
Co<jlldge  predicted  when  he  vetoed  an  earlier 
McNary-Haugen  bill,  although  there  are  few 
around  the  New  Frontier  who  would  remem- 
ber Said  that  man  of  sparse  words: 
"Government  price  fixing,  once  started,  has 
alike  no  Justice  and  no  end." 

And  there  are  a  few  other  sad  little  ironies. 
It  was  the  Republicans  who  started  It  all.  It 
was  the  I>mocrats  who.  In  1928,  said  "the 
solution  to  this  problem  should  avoid  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  to  which  the  Democratic 
Party  has  always  been  opposed  " 

The  question  today  Is  whether  President 
Kennedy-  or  the  farmers — can  now  appre- 
ciate the  humor 


JEWS    AS    ECONOMIC    SCAPEGOATS 
IN  THE  USSR. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  direct  attention  to  a  situation  con- 
tinuing in  the  Soviet  Union,  to  which  I 
have  invited  attention  before.  This  Ls 
the  fact  that  Soviet  citizens  of  the  Jewish 
faith  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  being  made 
scapegoats  by  the  Soviet  authorities. 
Apparently  these  authorities  are  trying 
to  warn  the  people  against  currency 
speculation  in  black  markets,  but  the 
means  chosen  can  only  lead  to  serious 
con-sequences  for  Jews  as  a  group  in  the 
U.S5.R.  We  find  new  evidences  of  this 
in  the  death  sentences  against  four 
Jews,  this  time  In  Vilna.  reported  on 
February  10  by  the  Soviet  news  agency 
Tass.  and  of  12  in  the  U.S.S.R.  itself. 
There  is  a  long  and  tragic  series  of  these. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union's  lead- 
ers have  been  very  sensitive  to  any  al- 
leged anti-Semitism.  Hence,  they  try 
to  identify  these  people  in  the  trials 
without  being  tagged  'anti-Semitic." 
But.  the  reports  themselves  negate  this 
attempt.  I  think  this  is.  if  anything, 
the  same  thing  dressed  up  In  diflTerent 
clothes,  with  a  very  calculated  effort 
being  made  to  identify  Jews  as  enemies 
of  the  Soviet  people  In  terms  of  these 
black  marketeering  activities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  included  In  the  Record 
with  my  remarks  a  news  report  by  Philip 
S.  Cook,  entitled  "The  Economic  Scape- 
goats of  Russia,"  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  February  14;  also  a 
report  of  the  Jewish  Minority  Research 
of  New  York  entitled  "Discrimination 
Against  Judaism  in  the  Soviet  Union." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Feb.  14.  1962] 

The  Economic  Scapegoats  in  Russia 

(By  Philip  S.Cook) 

The  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  once 
again  being  made  the  scapegoats  of  a  care- 
fully prepared  drive  to  reeducate  the  Soviet 
masses  to  the  evils  of  black  marketeering, 
currency  speculation,  and  other  economic 
crimes. 

The  unprecedented  treatment  In  the  Soviet 
press  of  sensational  criminal  trials  involving 
alleged  economic  offenses  amounts  to  a  series 
of  didactic  warnings  to  the  Russian  people: 
Stop  all  gray-  or  black-market  activities  or 
face  the  most  severe  punishment. 

The  Soviet  press  seldom  reports  on  crimi- 
nal or  Judicial  proceedings.  Yet  In  the  last 
3  months,  major  regional  and  national  jour- 
nals of  the  Soviet  Union  have  described  In 
lurid  detail  the  conviction  and  death  sen- 
tences Imposed  on  12  Jewish  citizens  of  Rus- 
sia for  self-serving  economic  activities.  In 
the  last  year,  38  other  Jews  received  long 
prison  sentences. 

The  Soviet  news  agency  Tass  announced 
the  most  recent  Instance  last  Saturday — the 
sentencing  to  death  by  shooting  of  four  Jews 
In  Vllna,  the  capital  of  Soviet  Uthuanla. 

The  scattered  geographic  pattern  of  the 
press  reports  and  the  careful  labeling  of 
Jewish  principals  make  It  patently  clear  that 
Jews  are  being  used  as  major  characters  In  a 
Soviet  morality  play. 

A  lengthy  account  of  the  Vllna  trial  In 
Trud.  the  trade  union  organ,  shows  a  subtle 
appeal  to  traditional  Russian  antl-Semltlc 
stereotypes.  The  villains  are  never  openly 
Identified  as  Jews,  but  the  article  declares, 
"The  desire  to  make  money  was  their  only 
Interest.  The  10-ruble  gold  piece  was  their 
Idol." 

This  typically  antl-Semltlc  Image  of  the 
Jew  as  a  worshiper  of  gold  was  followed 
by  an  Indictment  of  the  Jewish  community 
as  pursuing  private  Intrigue  at  odds  with 
the  rest  of  the  Soviet  people.  "In  the  event 
of  disputes  they  went  to  the  local  rabbi," 
the  article  declares.  "The  rabbi  not  only 
knew  of  the  dark  affairs  his  parishioners 
were  Involved  In.  but  was  their  arbiter  as 
well." 

In  every  press  account  the  defendants 
were  Indirectly  Identified  m  Jews  and  then 
portrayed  as  unscrupulous  economic  bandits 
who  exploited  honest  Soviet  citizens  and 
connived  with  one  another  and  with  ac- 
complices abroad  to  make  money  for  them- 
selves. 

Whenever  the  villain  of  the  piece  did 
not  bear  an  easily  identifiable  Jewish  sur- 
name, the  first  and  middle  names  were  pro- 
vided In  place  of  the  more  commonly  noted 
Initials.  I.  I.  Berleev  became  Ilya  Isaakovlch 
Berleev  and  G.  I.  became  Gennady  Isalahe- 
vlch  Geronsky. 

When  non-Jewish  Russians  flgtire  prom- 
inently in  the  Illegal  activity  at  the  begin- 
ning of  these  accounts,  they  gradually  re- 
cede Into  the  background  until  they  finally 
are  depicted  as  the  victims  of  superior  cun- 
ning and  whose  chief  crimes  were  stupidity 
and  weakness  in  the  face  of  temptation  and 
bribery. 

Generally,  It  is  the  Jewish  defendant  who 
Is  sentenced  to  death  or  given  a  long  prison 

sentence,  while  "other  members"  of  the 
"criminal  clique  '  are  listed  as  receiving  un- 
specified prison  terms. 

UNDEETONE  OF  INNUENDO 

Throughout  these  press  accounts  there 
can  be  found  a  heavy  undertone  of  Innuendo 
and  implication  calculated  to  evoke  the  tra- 
ditional Russian  antl-Semltlc  reaction. 


In  a  trial  in  TWllsl,  Georgia,  where  Mor- 
dekh  Abramovlch  Kaklashvlll  was  sentenced 
to  death  last  December,  It  was  reported  that 
"speculation  went  on  full  blast  In  the  Lord's 
temple.  While  praying,  they  emptied  each 
other's  pockets."  The  newspaper,  Zarya 
Vostoka,  Informed  its  readers  that  "even  the 
religious  books  of  the  Torah"  were  used  by 
Kaklashvlll  and  several  of  his  accomplices 
in  currency  speculation  "as  hiding  placet; 
for   foreign    paper   money." 

In  a  number  of  instances  the  press  ac- 
counts take  pains  to  establish  a  close  link 
between  criminal  gangs  in  several  major 
Russian  cities  where  there  are  substantial 
Jewish  minorities.  The  offenders  are  pic- 
tured as  scurrying  around  the  country,  hold- 
ing clandestine  meetings  with  one  another 
and  then  arranging  to  ship  their  profits 
abroad. 

In  a  September  16.  IWl,  article  in  Len- 
Ingradskaya  Pravda,  entitled  "A  Belch  Prom 
the  Old  World,"  the  writer  describes  the 
ultimate  goal  of  B.  S.  Olzennan.  accused  of 
buying  and  reselling  currency,  gold,  and 
precious  stones,  and  securities. 

"Having  Bcrap>ed  together  a  fortune,  he 
dreamed  of  escaping  abroad.  It  made  no 
difference  where:  To  his  brother  in  England, 
to  another  brother  In  England,  to  another 
brother  In  Germany  or  his  sister  In  Israel." 


educational 

The  implication  In  this  and  other  reports 
Is  that  the  defendant  stood  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  Soviet  people,  caring  only  for 
himself. 

The  significance  of  these  articles  as  edu- 
cational exerclsM  rests  on  the  careful  con- 
ditioning of  the  Soviet  citizen  to  Interpret 
certain  untisual  announcements  and  public- 
ity efforts  as  a  warning  to  himself. 

The  fact  that  Russian  Jews,  a  traditionally 
persecuted  minority,  are  msuie  the  principal 
offenders  Is  designed,  in  part,  to  ease  the 
awkwardness  of  admitting  that  economic  of- 
fenses are  widespread  and  remain  undetect- 
ed. 

The  apparent  real  goal  of  Soviet  authori- 
ties Is  to  Intimidate  the  Russian  people  as  a 
^hole — to  frighten  them  Into  less  flagrant 
abuse  of  laws  designed  to  cxirb  black  mar- 
keteering and  profiteering.  Such  a  coordi- 
nated domestic  propaganda  drive  suggests 
that  these  abuses  are  now  so  widespread 
among  the  masses  of  Soviet  citizens  as  to 
alarm  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Discrimination  Against  Judaism  in  the 
Soviet  Union 
Marxist-Leninist  doctrine,  on  which  Soviet 
constitutional  law  and  Soviet  pubUc  policy 
su-e  based,  characterizes  Itself  as  material- 
ist, scientific  and  atheist.  In  this  spirit, 
the  Soviet  Constitution  guarantees — and  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  practices — freedom 
of  antlrellglous  education,  agitation  and 
propaganda,  as  well  as  freedom  of  worship. 
This  Is  the  framework  within  which  all 
religions  In  the  U.S.S.R.  exist.  Within  this 
context,  howftver.  Judaism  is  subjected  to 
unique  discrimination  in  several  funda- 
mental ways. 

I.  stbuctuee 

Nationwide  federation 

The  major  religions  In  the  U.S.SJt. — the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  the  Georgian 
Orthodox  Church,  Islam,  and  Buddhism — 
are  permitted  to  have  central  organizations, 
through  whose  channels  religious  functions 
are  governed,  religious  needs  serviced,  and 
religious  belief  and  practice  preserved  and 
bolstered. 

Judaism  is  permitted  no  variant  of  any 
such  organization  or  federation  of  congrega- 
tions It  Is  thus  deprived  of  the  constitu- 
tionally and  legally  assured  InstrumentaUties 
through  which  It  could  maintain  mutual 
communication  and  contact,  service  religious 
needs  of  believers,  and  perpetuate  Its  spirit- 
ual continuity. 
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n.    BCI.ICIOTn  nOBOCATIVBS 

1.  Contact  and  com-municatian 
The  otber  major  rellgloiM  are  legally  au- 
thorized to  convene  congreesea  and  confer- 
ences of  their  clergy  and  repreeentatlvea  of 
the  faithful. 

Rellgioua  Jewa  lack  this  right. 

2.  Religious  pubHcmtioru 
(a.)  Periodicals:  The  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  publishes  the  ofBclal  "Journal  of  the 
Moscow  Patriarchate."  which  Is  the  organ 
of  the  highest  hlerarchlal  body  of  that 
Church.  It  also  publishes  religious  books. 
The    same    Is   true    for   Islam. 

Judaism  Is  permitted  no  such  periodical 
or  publication. 

(b)  Holy  Scriptures:  The  Russian-lan- 
guage Bible,  originally  published  for  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  In  1926.  was  re- 
printed in  1957  Similarly,  a  Russl.in-l.-\n- 
guaije  Bible  w.^a  published  for  the  Baptists 
In  1958.  The  Koran  was  published  for 
Moslems  In  1958. 

No  Hebrew  Bible  has  been  permitted  for 
Jews  since  1917 

(c)  Religious  calendars:  These  indispensa- 
ble guides  fur  religious  holidays  and  observ- 
ances are  freely  available  to  all  the  major 
religions,  regularly  printed  by  the  appro- 
priate and  legally  recognized  organs  of  the 
central  federations. 

I^3r  the  most  part,  rellglotis  Jews  have  had 
to  depend  on  photographed  copies  of  hand- 
written calendars,  circulated  from  hand  to 
hand.  In  the  very  few  Instances— .»U  within 
the  last  year  or  so— when  an  Individual 
Jewish  congregation,  as  in  Moscow,  was  per- 
mitted to  print  a  calendar,  authorization  was 
given  Late  (after  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish 
New   Year*    and  f->r   only  tiny  editions 

(d>  Prayer  books:  These  are  available  to 
the  major  religions  in  relatively  ample  sup- 
ply 

From  1917  until  1958.  no  Hebrew  prayr 
book  (slddur)  was  printed.  In  the  latter 
year,  an  edition  of  3,000  copies  was  allowed  - 
a  ridiculously  small  figure  for  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  (some  estimates  nm  as  high 
as  I't  million)  of  religious  Jews  In  a  total 
Jewish  population  of  3  million.  Xo  other 
religious  publication  has  been  permitted  for 
Judaism. 

le)  Government  aid:  The  Government 
oRlcl  illy  places  publishing  houses  at  the  dls- 
p<'>sal  of  the  mij^r  rellqlms.  ar.d  df livers 
supplies  of  paper  to  them.  The  RussLia 
Or'.h^xlox  Church  h.is  a  publications  depart- 
ment which  publishes  its  Journal,  prayer 
book.^.  pastoral  letters,  etc 

Judaism  has  no  such  aid  at  Its  disposal 

J.   Othc  rt'ligious  artu:lfj 

The  major  religions  are  authon?;ed  to  pro- 
duce a  variety  of  religious  su-tlciea.  and  to 
maintain  facilities  for  their  prodactio:.  — 
candles,  crucifixes,  beads,  etc  The  Russian. 
Georgian,  and  Armenian  churches  and 
Islam  are  permitted  such  prerogitives.  which 
also  serve  as  an  important  means  of  church 
Income 

For  Judaism,  the  production  of  su'h  indis- 
pen.'able  rrllglous  articles  as  the  t.i;:is 
(prayer  shawl),  tefllin  ( phylac*<'rles  i ,  are 
prohibited.  In  many  localities,  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  matzah  (unleav- 
ened bread)  for  the  Passover  Is  either  pro- 
hibited or  harassed;  shipments  of  mn»znh 
from  Jewish  congregations  outrtde  the 
V  S  S.R  have  frequently  been  refused  entry 
into  the  country 

Ttt  r:fRritES  \SD  priests — somc  statistics 
1  There  are  some  20.(XX)  Russian  Orthod  x 
churches  and  some  35,000  Russian  Ortl.od'ix 
priests.  This  amounts  to  1  church  per  1.800 
believers,  and  1  priest  per  1.100  believers. 
There  are  some  SOU  places  of  worship  aiMl  500 
m.nisters  for  the  Baptist  faith.  This 
amounts  to  1  place  of  worship  and  1  minister 
pt^r  i.lOO  believers. 


In  cantrmst,  for  the  estimated  1,500.000 
Jewlsli  believers  there  are  some  60  to  70  syna- 
gogues and  a  corresponding  number  of  rab- 
bU.  This  amounts  to  1  synagogue  and  1 
rabbi  per  M.OOO  to  28,000  Jewish  believers. 

2.  In  the  last  few  years,  the  closli  g  cl<;wn 
of  scores  of  synagogues  all  over  the  USSR 
has  resulted  in  the  total  elimination  of  a 
synagi^^ue  in  many  localities.  Numerous 
mlny.xnlm  (private  prayer  groups  with  the 
required  quorum  of  10  men)  have  been  dis- 
persed, thus  depriving  religious  Jews  of 
another  means  of  worship.  In  mai.y  lu- 
.'tancps,  petlM ons  by  grtnips  of  Jews  to  con- 
struct synagogues  with  their  own  means 
have  been  turned  down  This  can  be  con- 
trasted with  the  considerable  funds  whl-h 
the  Government  makes  available  for  the 
re.'  toration  of  Islamic  mosques. 

IV     UXIGIOUS    XOUCATION 

Most  religious  groups  maintain  education- 
al Instltutif  ns  to  prepare  men  for  the  priest- 
hood and  other  clerical  functions  The  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church  mtantalns  two  acad- 
emies and  eight  seminaries.  The  Moslems 
prep-ire  mullahs  at  four  madrafsaha 

U:.til  1957.  religious  Jews  had  r>  com- 
parable Institution.  In  that  yfar.  a  veshlvah 
W'.s  es'abll'hed  .as  an  adjunct  of  the  Mos- 
cow Cireat  Synagogue  to  prepare  sttden's 
for  the  rabbinate  and  other  reUgt<  us  func- 
tions Tlie  level  of  students'  i>rep«ratlon 
ar.d  the  level  of  instruction  vary  widely  As 
of  J  iiiuary  liXJ2  there  were  only  12  stvulent.s 
at  the  Yebhi/ah,  half  of  them  from  Ocorgla 
and  oei.tral  A.sla.  Ot.ly  one  ftudent  is  fmm 
M  (soiiw,  and  there  are  none  from  ariy  <  f  the 
trreit  •rarlltlonal  centers  of  Jewl*h  Kholar- 
ahip  in  Ra  sla 

V     CONTWTS   WITH    Ct  lacUCIONISTS    ABROAD 

1  Delegations  Since  1956.  numerous 
ch'.irrh  df'.egritlons  have  vlsl'ed  their  co\jn- 
terpart.'s  In  the  Soviet  Ur.lnn  and  Russian 
Orth  i<1  -x  dele-a'li'ns  have  often  visited 
abro-.ri  orri'-u:  r^Uirl  ms  rteleentl  ns  hnve 
v;.-:ted  the  U  .s  .^'  R  fr  m  the  Prote.'.tant 
church'^  of  Hvrla.  lebanMn.  Swlt/erland. 
Pranre.  the  United  States,  etc  Slmll.irlv. 
Soviet  delegations,  consl.'tlng  of  reprrfwnta- 
tlves  of  the  R  I'flan  Ofhodox.  Moslem,  and 
Biptl.st  den  >nilnatlon8,  have  visited  of- 
ficially abr'>Hd 

No  religious  JemM.sh  d^legatl^n  has  ever 
b«^n  permitted  to  visit  relU'lous  Institutions 
abrond  NiT  are  J-wlsh  s^nasrot^ues  In  the 
USSR  permitted  to  hr.e  any  kiod  of  of- 
ficial contact  with  Jewl.^h  religl  -us  ci.ngre- 
«;ational.  or  rabbinical  bodies  outride  their 
country 

2  Perm"\r:en*  religious  ties  nbr'^'^d  The 
Ru  stan  Orthod'^x  Church  malnt.ilns  a  de- 
par*m'-nt  fm-  relations  not  only  with  other 
Orth.'d  x  i::.urrfifs  c^ut-'^Kle  the  cwun'ry,  hut 
with  other  Chrlstl.in  denominations  as  well 
This  relatlr):..«h!p  has  been  cxiliiiln  ited  most 
recently  by  the  fiiH-fledged  acrpptance  'f  the 
RMs.'<l..n  Orth'vlox  Church  ius  an  official  mem- 
ber of  the  World  Council  of  U'-.ur'hes 
(Protest  an  n 

Slr.re  191.5.  the  M(j:lem  .set  has  be'>n  au- 
thorrtzed  to  arrnnee  annual  pilgrimages  t.) 
M«cca 

No  such  permanent  ties  or  Institutional 
rel-\t1'in«  are  permitted  to  relirl^us  Jews 

3  Rfll-'loti?-.  studle«  abroad  0'h»»r  rellgmtis 
gr"ULi^.  f  >r  whom  su**h  permi<vl'>n  Is  Instl'u- 
tlonally  relevant,  are  aiithorl»  d  to  send  'tu- 
der.ts  abr.j.id  fT  sppcliillzed  t  li"olr>iflral 
studies.  Thus,  for  exampl'-,  some  yiung 
Mo.slem  clerical  students  hav^  been  per- 
mitted to  pursue  their  ad'. anced  studies  at 
the  theological  e.eml!.ary  of  Ai-Axhar  in 
Cairo.  And  y  aiig  B  iptist  seminarians  have 
also  been  sent  f  t  ad'.'\n-'d  study  to  theo- 
1  'glral  schools  In  GrTit  Britain  Such  pro- 
grams serve  the  twofold  objective  of  main- 
taining spiritual  contacts  with  coreligionists 
abroad,  and  of  enhancing  the  level  of  re- 
ligious education  and  practice. 


No  Jewish  seminarian  has  erer  been  al- 
lowed to  advance  his  studies  at  institutions 
of  higher  Jewish  religious  learning  abroad. 

VI.     OVniT     PMESSTRl     AGAINST     rCDAISM 

All  these  discriminations  and  disabilities 
have  perauted  for  some  time.  But  Uhe  pat- 
tern Ltf  pressures  alongside  them  began  U) 
reach  a  climax  in  the  period  June-October 
1961.  During  that  period  the  following 
•  vents  occurred: 

(ai  Six  Jewish  lay  religious  leaders  In 
MiK^ow  and  Leningrad  were  arrested,  tried, 
and  g.ven  loi^g  prlsou  terms. 

(b)  The  lay  chairman  of  congrefstlons  in 
five  major  provincial  cities  were  deposed. 

(c)  The  K  verning  covincll  of  the  Yeahl- 
vah  was  dl.sbanded.  and  Its  prerocatlves 
plai-ed  in  tne  hai.ds  of  the  Moscow  chief 
rabb. 

VII       THE     t  RBH.^      AGAINST     JUDAISM 

TT^is  pattern  of  discrimination  Is  accom- 
panied by  a  cea.scless  campaign  In  the  press 
against  Judaism  and  religious  Jews.  This 
pre.ss  c-.impaign  differs  materially  from  that 
c  inducted   ag  ilnst  other   religions. 

i'trs  >iuil  attacks  against  rabbis  and  lay 
heads  if  congregations  are  both  more  fre- 
quent and  more  virulent  In  the  case  of  the 
Jews  Their  names  and  addresses  ars  pub- 
lished in  the  disproportionately  large  num- 
ber of  articles  attacking  Judaism,  fre- 
q  leiitlv,  the  names  and  addresses  and 
o.cup  iiions  of  their  children  are  also  pub- 
l.sh'^d.  holding  all  of  them  up  to  obloquy 
ani  sjclal  pressure 

Jewish  rites  are  savagely  ridiculed  as  biu*- 
bar.  us  and  cruel  JewUh  religious  practi- 
tioners are  portrajcd  as  thieves,  connlvers. 
ar.'t  alL.jh.Uics. 

.^b  >.e  all.  the  most  ominous  thems  is  the 
f  ■.i.-.istpnt  p  )rtr:iy.il  of  the  tenets  and  prac- 
t.;i  iiicrs  of  Jaa.i..sm  as  potentially  or  ac- 
tii  »lly  stin.frsive  Only  with  rrgard  to  Jews 
and  Judaism  Is  the  tti^me  of  subversion,  lack 
of  patrloti  m.  and  d!.\l  )yaUy  Injected  Into 
ofn   1  »1   antirellgio'js  propaganda. 

In  nn  atmosphere  of  widespread  popular 
anti-.semltism.  the  elTecta  of  this  pattern  of 
public  policv  amd  propaganda  srs  not  diiS- 
cult  to  Imagine. 

Mr  JA\7TS  Mr  President,  I  not 
only  denounce  this  course  of  action  my- 
self, but  a!.<o  I  ca'.l  upon  all  civllixed 
mm  and  women  In  our  own  country. 
and  m  a!l  countni  s  of  the  world,  to  de- 
nouiicp  It  I  t)rll«ve  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  who  are  so  very  anxious 
to  impre.sa  the  world  with  their  justice 
toward  minorities,  are  implicated  In  this 
Instance  in  the  ba.sic.  unjust,  and  harsh 
ac'iun  which  can  only  underline  a  charce 
of  antl-Semi*ism,  I  hope  they  will  come 
to  thf  :r  .senses  soon  enough  not  to  af- 
front and  to  Insult  the  world  by  this 
brutal  manife-station  of  repreaslon 
wh.ch  1.S  .so  unworthy  in  view  of  their 
Ben.'^itivencss  to  any  charge  of  antl- 
Semllism. 


THE  NATION.AI.  TR.\DE  POLICY  ACT 
OP  1962 

PART     n      THE     NEED     FOR     A.S     INFORSiFD     PVBHC 

A.-'.D  ADVISORY  COMMITTtX  ON  TRADE  POLICT 

Mr  J.AVITS  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  ni'x^t  concerning  a.spects  of  the  great 
decL'ions  our  Nation  must  take  with 
re.sjM^ct  to  trade  policy  is  the  evidence  of 
recent  polls  tliat  a  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  may  not  have  grasped 
at  this  stage  of  the  debate  the  under- 
lyiiisr  domestic  eflccls  aiHl  the  far- 
reaching  international  signlfleance  of 
impending  con^^rcssional  aM:Uon  on  for- 
eign trade. 
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A  dramatic  and  unfortunate  demon-  representaUve  of  production,  commero..  ,^1^ ^''^i^'^l.^^'^^l^'l^ ^^'^^  ?LSd 

stration  of  the  result*  of  the  public  not  finance,  agriculture,  labor,  consumer  and  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^^  President. 

having  enough  information  is  presented  export  interests;  this  is  missing  from  ttie        ueanwhUe.  for  the  folks  back  home  in 

bv  President  Kennedys  own  record  on  present  administration  approach,  as  em-  Massachusetta.  he  foxight  for  and  helped 

trade  legislation  when  he  was  a  Member  bodied  in  its  bUl.    This  council  would  achieve  laws  and  policies  specifically  to  help 

of  the  House  in  1949  and  of  the  Senate  advise  the  President  on  his  implemen-  protect  the  Massachusetts  fishing  ind^try 

in  1955      in  Jepresenting  the  views  of  tation  of  trade  policy  and  would  provide  ^-t^'^'co^'imiT                     ^  ^ 

hi^    constituents,    who   may    not   have  the  vltel  Unk  with  the  American  people  ^°!jjf,^/^°^^';j;°bt  whe« 

Krasped  the  Increasing  national  impor-  which  appears  to  be  necessary.  ^^     ^^  j^  acutely  aware  that  the  r^idiy 

lance  of  a  policy  of   trade   expansion.  There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  g^Q^ng    European    common    Market    has 

even  he  was  somewhat  lukewarm  in  his  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c-  pushed  us  to  a  tiuning  point  in  our  life  as  a 

support  for  Uie  reciprocal  trade  agree-  ord.  as  follows:  nation.    He  is  paving  the  way  not  only  for 

menu  pn>,r.m^  No,,  at  the  head  of  the  |K,om  th.  Ne.  Tor.  Post.  Pe..  .5, 1962,  J„J"^«-^J,^5f -S^iJiJ^-'ror  r 

Nation  and  with  a  view  Oi  the  total  na-  kennedts  Own  Ricoed  on  TAaiyrs  nomlc -political    ties    with    the    entire    free 

tional  interest,  he  asks  us  to  act  in  rneet-  ^^  Porter)  world.    He  is  not  evading  nor  pussyfooting 

ing  the  urgent  trade  policy  needs  of  the  '         ,,  „      ,      o^„„„«  one  bit  now. 

United    States    and    the    free    world.      I  President  Kennedy  is  chal  englng  Congress         ^^^^^  Kennedy  need  only  look  within  him- 

auree     yet  I   know    the   difficulty   which  ^   ^^^  into   law   this  spring  the   boldest,  ^^^  ^^  know  how  tough  the  decision  is  going 

toll     Pnsne     without     adeouate    support  "^°«'  far-reaching  program  to  smash  word                          ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^o  must 

VL  JfuUv  infnrmed  DubUc  ^'^^  "^'"^  ^""  submitted   by  a  man  in  ^^^^  ^^^  leglslatlon-and  that  goes  even  for 

from  a  f ull>  Informed  public.  ^^  ^^^^  ^ouse.  ^he  most  dedicated  free  trader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  j^j,  other  President  ever  has  asked  as  much                                           

sent  to  have  inserted  at  the  conclusion  .s   Kennedy    is    asking— and    this    includes          .prom  the  Sunday  Star,  Feb.  11,  1962] 

of   my   remarks  various  articles:    "Ken-  Pranklln    Delano    Roosevelt,    who    Prodded                    ameeica     Thinks-Icnorance      on 

nedys   Own   Record   on   Tariffs."    from  Congre«i  into  passing  the  Recl^ocal  Trade  ^hat     ^^;^^\  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

the  New  York  Post  of  February  15.  1962 :  ^^^^^^J^^^^'^J^^,,:^  ^^It  pr-  N-'   York,  February   lO.-A  majority   of 

-Ignorance  on  Tariffs  Revealed  m  Poll  f^t^  u!^    mdSstrT«  by  Wgh^taSff  w^ls.  Americans  favor  giving  President   Kennedy 

from  the  Sunday  Star  of  February   11,  pOT^Kennedy  is  asking  no  less  than   the  power    to    negotiate   lower  tariffs   with   the 

1962  ;  and  "Trade  Debate"  and  "Protec-  ^j.  ^  bargain  away  the  tariff  walls  which  European  Common  Market,  according  'm  this 

tionisms  Power."  from  the  Wall  Street  ^^^^  ^^  industries  "against  European  com-  weeks  "What  America  Thinks"  poll. 

Journal  of  February  9  and  January  24.  ^,       j.   «^,^..-  --g  th^^te^n!  ^^^TlT^^LTJ^^.'JJ't.p^^^^ 

'''^ese  articles  highlight  the  need  for  -^"^^^^^^^^J^^T^e^^^^  Siff^SLrn  ar?5SjoS?r;irse^m"J 

dynamic   action    by   P"bUc    and    private  ^^^j^^^J^JJfS^.'^Td    J   therefore    sug-  to  be  largely  an  expression  of  confidence  in 

leaders  to  bring   U>  the  public  the  eco-  ;^°^  ^^^i^Ji"  assisunce-adjustment  plans  Mr.  Kennedy. 

nomlc  facts  of  trade;  what  trade  does  for  ^j^^  *  ^^  ^^^^  are  hurt.     He  is  pleading  This   was  the  question  asked   a   coast-to- 

the  businessman ;  what  trade  does  for  the  ^j^^^   ^^^   Uwmakers   to   place   national  in-  coast  sample  of  Americans: 

worker,    what    trade    does    for    the    con-  ^erests    above    local    interests    and    pass    his  President    Kennedy    has    asked    Congress 

sumer     and  how  trade  is  the  necessary  -unprecedented  measure."  for  greater  authority  °^«^^*^^^««  i°^"^,^^^« 

e^^tTn  rectifying  our  international         hSw  Congress  win  -P-J^^J^^^/^Srs  United  StTesTniTh"  gi^opearcomm^^: 

balance  of  payments,  and  for  grasping  f-^l^J^tl'l^^l'^^^^^T:^^  facT^  h  Ma  ket.    Should  Congress  gl«  him  this  au- 

the  opportunity  of   the  European  Eco-  *^«^-^%^,^,f ^^./^".^^if^Si  a^ve  the  thority?" 

nomic     Community     and     meeting     the  ™  jnterests  who  elected  him  and  hold  his         These  were  the  answers  in  percentages: 

grave   threats  of   Communist  economic  pontn-ai  future  in  their  hands.  should      54.8 

penetration.     Such  educational  action  is  as  James  MacGregor  Bums  wrote  in  "John  should     not 29.8 

essential  not  only  now  but  on  a  continu-  Kennedy,  a  Political  Profile,"  while  Kennedy  j^^  opinion 15.4 

ine  basis   as  the  Congress  moves  in  joint  ^as  m  congress,  his  "general  position"  was         *v,^«  c«,Hr,»  -r^r.  r^rwin 

lSj^"i»;"y  With  the  President  to  im-  for  "^"^n^trade  policle,  ^ut  ''wher^  .on^^t^Shl^r  pibUc"opini5^pon°.  °^mI 

plement  U.a    trade   policy   during    the  --^^^^^J^ri^^T «aT  o/'J^i^n^  wTs  i^rg^y^due  S>  the  f-t  thTso  many 

coming  years.  ,  li  ,^!^!^t,"  said  they  did  not  understand  the  workmgs 

For   more   than    a   year   and   a   half-  '°^^l^X^,,  ^f  the  battle  now  shaping  of  tariffs  or  what  giving  Mr.  Kennedy  more 

especially  in  major  addresses  to  the  Sen-  congressman  to  say  he's  power  would  do 

atTon    July    2.    I960,    and    on   July    10,  ^ffa,"    of  lower  t?ade  barriers  and  competl-         Each   person   '^^l^^'^^'^  Z^^^Z'^\^ 

1961-1  warned  of  the  need  to  start  dls-  S.n  from  foreign   imports   which  will  give  f ' ^  ^^^J^^^J^^^,^^  °^f  ^^^^ 

cussion  of  the  trade  issue  which  WOU^d  consumers    a    break.     But    will    Jhls    sarne  ^^^sSlng   of  tSlS  SxonT^ose  who 

face  US  this  year  and  m  the  1960-S.     In  Congressman   say  this  when  the   in  ens^^^^^^  ^a^oSl^v  3  Mr.  Kennedy  more  power. 

November  1960  the  opening  gun  was  fired  competition  "V^^f;^^;^^.^^"^^  °^j",'^i^f3^^jS         Typlca!  of  fuch  responses  were  tJiese: 

for  Uie  administration  in  an  address  by  back  homeland  thro^^s  ^^orkers  m  his  state         ^yi^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  hou8ewlfe-"If  Presl- 

Under  secretary  of  Bute  Ball     And  now  °"jV°/ j",^;,^,  ,  senator  to  dazzle  an  audi-  f.^  ''T'^^'w^h'Sm' 1  ^hinSfhl  Siows 

we  read  of  poUs  and   interviews  which  ^^\'^^^  ,^,  prediction  that  a  united  At-  in^o  ^^^^^'f^^'^^^^^^J'^''^  ^"  '^°^' 

indicate   that   relatively   few   Americans  j^„,j,  community  will   have   the  power  to  *»^/V,rSla  °ngfneer-^"Shy  elect  a  Presl- 

understand  the  tarlfT  situation,  and  re-  ^j^   the   cold   war   against   the   Commurdst  ^^^^^^J'^'J^g  ^^t  |olng  to  be  given  the  power 

veal  popular  ignorance  of  the  mechanics  empire  and  that  as  trade  expands  m  the  free  g^^^        situations  as  he  sees  fit?" 

of     international     commerce,     together  world,  we'll  all  prc^per  beyond  our  dr^ms.  ^.^^°°                     ^^^   j^^j^o    radio    tech- 

wilh  a  variety  of  bizarre  notions  about  But  wUl  h^  ^nTwale^eaSers  in  his  o^  niS^-  'Tariff  always  baffles  me.  but  I  have 

report^  to  the  Nation-otherwise  it  may         consider      Kennedy's      own      record      in         ^  Virg^la  bankej-  Wj.  ^^Intem^^^^^ 

prove    difficult    indeed    to    convince    the     congress.  .^„.,„     uTcomnete  is  by  giving  the  President  more 

Concress    of    the    need    for    the    needed         m  1»49.  as  a  Representative,  he  actually     ^  9°°?P*^^       "^^  «'      « 

great  initiaUves  in  trade  poUcy.  vot.d  "^^-^  "^-^rSoJ  <llS^n  at^  AlZ  Islander_"We  have  to  meet  com- 

The  national  ..take  in  Uade  requires  JJ^^^^^S-^^^^o^JJ^rSLrsLcr^S  t^lS  petition 'and   be   able  to  make   quick   de- 

a  continual  naUcnal  consensus  on  trade  ^           ^^  party  "-and  he  reversed  himself  cislons." 

noHcv  ^S^^id  foTfinal  passage  of  the  law  only  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  those  who 

ItTs  for  this  reason  that  the  bill  which  L"ter  ml  aSm^t  lo'kiU  the  act  had  failed,  opposed  ,f^-*^-5,r«^r*«,^°re;  "f^l 

I  have  introdUCKl.  the  NaUonal  Trade  ^  ,^,  as  a  Senator,  he  voted  to  extend  ^  ;«^°tlate   t*rtff^  I'f^lvTbuf 4at  IS!; 

ri^fi^s^^"cTn^tt2VTr°:rp^-  z.^-^-'.x.-^^^'^^-  Hi™----^----^-^ 

Tcy.wm^  of  nine  members,  broadly     tionist  and  escape  clauses.  «ided  powers. 
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A  sampling: 

A  California  housewife — "Giving  one  man 
90  much  authority  Is  malting  him  a  king." 

A  Texaa  house  painter — "It  would  be  like 
giving  a  fellow  a  badge  and  a  uniform.  Too 
much  authority  goea  to  a  man's  head.  Un- 
less Congress  la  In  a  position  to  cut  him  off. 
hell  go  too  far." 


I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  9.  1962] 

Many  Amhhcans  Anurr  Thxt  Dont  Know 

What  It's  Abottt 

(By  Edwin  A.  Roberta.  Jr.) 

LiBiaAi,.  Kans.— If  President  Kennedy  falU 
to  win  popular  support  for  his  plan  to  lower 
trade  barriers,  the  operating  factor  might  not 
be  the  persuasiveness  of  the  protectionists. 
It  may  Just  be  that  many  people  dont  know 
what  Mr.  Kennedy  Is  talking  about. 

Ignorance  of  the  mechanics  of  Interna- 
tional commerce,  together  with  a  variety  of 
bizarre  notions  about  the  Influence  of  trade 
on  the  national  economy,  left  one  visitor  to 
five  Western  States  wondering  whether  the 
subject  has  been  banned  from  American 
schoolrooms.  Interviews  with  scores  of  peo- 
ple in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Texas.  Okla- 
homa, and  Kansas  produced  no  single  domi- 
nant opinion,  but  they  did  produce  a  garden 
of  fascinating  Ideas 

"The  only  people  who  get  anything  out  of 
trading  with  foreigners  are  the  shipowners," 
declares  the  oflBce  manager  of  a  small  Texas 
firm 

"Why  should  we  Import  anything  from 
overseas  If  we  can  make  It  In  America''"  says 
an  Amarlllo  bank  teller. 

"The  best  thing  to  do  Is  to  sell  our  stuff 
to  them  (foreign  countries)  and  then  keep 
the  money  we  get  right  here  and  not  go 
spending  It  on  imported  'this'  and  Imported 
•that,'  "  declares  a  Liberal,  Kans  ,  railroad 
worker. 

"I  say  don  t  have  any  tariffs  at  all  unless 
the   Government    really    needs    the    money. 
urges  a  Clayton.  N.  Mex..  ranchhand 

FIW    IDEAS 

Admittedly,  these  are  extreme  examples 
of  the  responses  a  reporter  got  to  the  ques- 
tion :  Do  you  agree  with  the  President  that 
US.  trade  barriers  should  be  lowered?  But 
they  at  least  reflect  some  thought  about 
foreign  commerce  Most  people  seemed  to 
have  no  Ideas  at  all. 

True.  It's  possible  to  engage  an  oilman  In 
this  area  in  lengthy  conversation  about  oil 
Imports  which,  a  visitor  Is  told,  threaten  to 
bring  down  the  Republic.  Or  a  man  with 
vast  holdings  In  wheat  acreage  may  see 
greater  grain  exports  as  a  means  to  alleviate 
the  farm  surplus.  But  generally  the  man  on 
the  street  responds  to  a  question  about  trade 
much  as  he  might  to  a  question  about  the 
mating  hablt-s  of  the  domesticated  yak.  His 
Interest  Is  peripheral. 

Nor  la  there  any  reason  to  believe  this 
blank  spot  Is  peculiar  to  five  Western  States 
Talks  with  neighbors  In  our  own  New  Jersey 
town  Indicated  little  concern  with  the  rising 
economic  challenge  from  abroad,  especially 
from  the  Common  Market  nations  of 
Europe. 

Moreover,  memory  tells  us  that  at  least 
one  self-conscious  secondary  school  In  the 
E.ist  provided  not  even  a  cursory  Introduc- 
tion to  the  problems  of  International  com- 
merce And  from  what  several  college  gradu- 
ates In  the  West  had  to  say.  If  their  alma 
maters  gave  them  even  a  grounding  In  for- 
eign trade,  very  little  of  It  stuck. 

HELP    roil    PaOTKCTIONlSTS 

If  this  Ignorance  Is  as  widespread  as  it 
seems,  it's  unlikely  that  Congressmen  sifting 
their  mall  for  a  hint  of  the  popular  mood 
will  find  many  constituents  urging  support 
of  the  administration  plan  for  broad  tariff 
reductions  This,  of  course,  would  clearly 
help  the  protectionists  who  traditionally  have 


lobbied  with  far  greater  enthusiasm  than  the 
generally  dlsorganlaed  proponents  of  freer 
trade. 

In  one  sense  such  popular  unawareness  of 
so  basic  and  so  tangled  a  controversy  Is  sur- 
prising and  In  another  sense  It  Is  not. 

It  Is  8\irprlslng  becaxise  few  sections  of  the 
country  would  be  unaffected  by  an  Important 
change  In  the  flow  of  Imports  and  exports. 
With  great  new  markets  opened  up  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere,  many  Annerlcan  plants  would 
soon  hum  at  a  higher  pitch.  And  with  more 
and  often  less-expensive  imports  entering 
the  country,  many  other  American  plants 
would  be  caught  In  a  rigorous  cost-price 
squeeze  There  would  be  more  Jobs  in  st)me 
factories  and  fewer  in  others — workers,  mer- 
chants and  service  businesses,  if  they  didn't 
know  It  already,  would  become  quickly 
awa-e  that  the  trade  debate  is  .something 
they  have  a  big  stake  in 

On  the  other  hand  so  much  apathy  and 
Ignorance  are  not  surprising  For  one  thing, 
many  newspapers  in  the  West  carry  rep<^)rt8 
nf  the  trade  controversy  that  are  Hlmc:)8t  as 
short  as  they  are  superficial  And  if  a  reader 
wasn't  conversant  with  business  lingo  the 
rhances  are  he  wouldn't  read  beyond  the  first 
paragraph  (11  of  1,t  people  Interviewed  In 
this  Kansas  town  didn't  have  the  faintest 
Idea  what  the  term  foreign  exchange' 
meant  i 

The  other  mijor  sources  of  information, 
radio  and  television  are  doing  an  even  less 
adequate  Job  If  a  television  news  p  ogram 
uses  more  than  four  sentences  to  report  a 
major  trade  story  that  Itself  Is  news.  Radio 
.■sometimes  does  better  with  short  analytical 
essays  about  subjects  «uch  as  trade  But  by 
and  large  the  news  media  nro  not  telling  the 
people  the  things  they  should  know  to  make 
up  their  minds  about  a  question  that's  been 
iflpour.d  since  before  Marco  Polo 

CTTTING     PaODt'CTlON     COSTS 

These  observations  are  not  Just  the  im- 
prfssions  of  one  visitor  on  a  five-State  tour 
They  were  in  fact  mentioned  again  and  again 
bv  people  in  the  area  who  sought  to  explain 
their  dim  understanding  of  trade  matters 
We  .'ust  never  hear  anything  about  it  and 
what  I  hear  I  dont  really  understand.  "  ad- 
mitted Mrs    J  «  Hess,  of  Clayton,  N    Mex. 

All  this  should  not  be  Interpreted  as  a 
general  Indictment  of  the  public's  aware- 
ness or  Intelligence  The  same  people  who 
know  so  little  ab<iut  the  trade  controversv 
showed  themselves  to  be  well  Informed  and 
greatly  interested  in  the  proposed  adminis- 
tration budget,  the  status  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Mr  Kennedy's  conduct  as  President 
and  other  topics  And  even  on  the  subiect 
of  trade  there  were  at  least  a  few  thought- 
ful observations 

C  A  Stevens,  president  "f  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Raton,  N  Mex.  comments. 
What  troubles  me  is  how  can  this  country 
be  competitive  with  lower  wage  countries 
Clearly  we  have  to  cut  our  production  cixfta 
before  we  can  hope  to  survive  a  whiles.ile 
lowering  of  tariffs.  I  dont  mean  by  that 
that  we  should  work  peopl"  for  nothing  I 
once  carried  a  union  card  myself  But  first 
we  have  to  prepare  ourselves  for  freer  li.ter- 
natlonal  competition  After  that  we  can 
move   ahead    to    reduce    the    tariffs. " 

A   COMPETmVE   WORLD 

And  Mrs  John  J  Conard.  of  OreeTisburg 
Kans  .  declares  "Of  course  we  must  liberal- 
ize trade.  We  have  to  change  with  the  times 
and  remember.  It's  a  competitive  world  It  s 
often  hard  for  people  to  see  bev<ind  their 
own  little  area,  but  this  country  was  built 
on  competition  We  can  compete  If  we're  not 
afraid  to  compete" 

Several  Kansans.  incidentally,  point  out 
that  former  Gov  Alf  Landon  has  urged  sup- 
port of  the  Kennedy  trade  plan  and  this 
apparently  has  Influenced  their  own  opin- 
ions. 


"I  think  Landon  Is  right."  says  Mrs.  Jenny 
Bauer  of  Pratt,  Kans.  "Porelgners  can't  buy 
anything  from  us  unless  we  buy  from  them." 

But  this  kind  of  comment  Is  rare  indeed. 
Eight  times  out  of  ten  a  visitor  asking  about 
the  trade  question  gets  a  meanlngleas  answer 
or  no  answer  at  all. 

The  effect  of  such  widespread  Ignorance 
about  an  increasingly  Important  political 
and  economic  Issue  Is  anybody's  guess.  But 
the  causes  of  that  Ignorance  should  be  of 
some  concern  to  the  Nation's  newspapers, 
broadcasters  and  educators 

And  the  situation  should  interest  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  If  he  Is  to  sell  the  people  on 
his  new  trade  program,  he  might  first  want 
to  give  them  a  short  course  on  how  trade 
works,  after  that  he  can  explain  his  reasons 
for  wanting  to  lower  tariffs 

Then  if  the  people  disagree.  It  will  not  be 
because  they  think  the  President  wants  to 
make  shipowners  rich 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  34,  19621 

It  Lies   in   Oeassboots   PaEBsuass   and   Less 

Active  Poes 

( By  Robert  D   Novak) 

Washinoton — The  legions  of  protection- 
ism, seemingly  outgunned  and  outmanned 
by  the  diverse  forces  favoring  free  trade,  are 
not  about  to  sound  retreat.  Indeed,  they 
seem  more  robust  than  at  any  time  in  a 
generation  as  another  foreign  trade  debate 
looms  in  Congress 

Why?  The  secret  of  protectionism's  power 
can  be  found  within  a  seldom -recognized 
American  phenomenon :  This  country  re- 
mains, even  today,  far  less  centralised  in  Its 
life  than  any  other  great  power.  The  men  of 
we.ilth.  power  aiid  influence  In  their  New 
York  and  Washington  offices  cannot  auto- 
matically make  their  wishes  felt  acroes  the 
continent  To  a  great  degree,  nameless  men 
In  crossroads  hamlets  can  frustrste  the  de- 
signs of  the  mighty 

The  apparently  Invincible  array  of  power- 
ful national  organizations  supporting  freer 
tr.ide  thus  is  reduced  to  a  facade  In  the  light 
of  political  realities  "You  Just  can't  think  of 
this  issue  in  terms  of  a  broad  national  cam- 
paign," contends  a  free  trade  lobbyist  who 
has  grappled  with  the  protectionists  In  many 
a  congressional  war  "You  have  to  consider 
eeurh  congressional  district  separately.  Pro- 
tectionist pressure  in  each  district  has  to  be 
balanced  by  pressure  from  us.  Sometimes 
we  can't  do  It  " 

A    DEFENSIVE    WAS 

Tr\ie.  the  protectionists  are  (Uthtlng  a  de- 
fensive war.  there  is  no  possibility  of  return- 
ing to  the  national  trade  policy  of  the  by- 
gone days  when  William  McKlnley's  motto  of 
"Prosperity.  Patriotism  and  Protection" 
stirred  the  Nation  But  it  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful rearguard  action  The  postwar  dec- 
ade saw  the  passage  of  protectionist  devices 
to  dull  the  impact  of  tariff  cuts,  and  pro- 
tectionlsus  now  threaten  President  Ken- 
nedy's bid  for  greatly  expanded  tariff-cutting 
power  to  cope  with  the  European  Common 
Market 

The  appearances  and  realities  of  the  op- 
p^Msing  forces,  comparative  strength  In  the 
f  'reign  trade  tight  can  t)e  seen  by  glancing 
at  the  list  of  witnesses  that  testified  last 
month  before  a  Senate-House  subcommittee 
on  trade  problems  The  long  parade  of  free 
trade  advocates  cut  across  ideological,  party. 
a:id  siHTlal  llne.s  Kennedy  administration 
and  f  rmer  Eisenhower  administration  ofTl- 
rlals.  Republicans  and  Democrats,  respected 
economists  spokesmen  for  the  US  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  AFL-CIO,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation.  And.  cheering 
them  on  in  a  remarkably  unanimous  chorus 
were  the  Nation's  most  powerful  newspapers 
and  political  commentators. 

Opp  vsing  this  Impressive  coalition  on  the 
witne.ss  stand  was  a  lonely  apostle  of  pro- 
tectionism    O    R    Strackbein.  a  professional 
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lobbyist  with  a  penchant  for  long  and  re- 
f>etitlve  oral  statememts.  But  allied  with 
Mr.  Strackbein  was  un  unseen  army,  many 
of  them  members  of  organizations  ofllclally 
on  record  In  favor  of  ireer  trade. 

Whatever  the  US  Chamber  may  say  na- 
tionally, member  Industries  which  claim  In- 
Jury  from  foreign  Imports — textiles,  glass, 
plywood,  minerals,  oottcry,  footwear,  and 
m.iny  more — will  demand  tariff  protection 
from  their  Congrcss.nen.  No  matter  what 
the  st.ifl  economists  of  the  AFL-CIO  may 
argue,  the  member  u:Uons  representing  these 
same  Industries  side  with  employers  In 
opposing  tariff  cuts. 

election    tear    PHESSrSES 

And  disregarding  the  pofltlons  of  their  na- 
tional party  leaders.  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic lawmakers  alike  tend  to  be  more 
receptUe  to  the  pressures  and  conditions  of 
their  loc.il  districts  particularly  in  an  elec- 
ti    n  year 

The  interjjlriy  bet^vcen  local  and  national 
pre^tures  placce  mat  y  S  Cjugrcseman  in  an 
uncomfortable  crist.lre  of  conflicting  loyal- 
tics.  Take  the  care  jf  Senator  Lee  MEtCALr, 
(f  Montana,  who  might  be  expected  to  be 
fighting  for  the  Kennedy  trade  program  as  a 
IXmix-ratlc  Party  regular,  a  loyal  adminls- 
t."atiun  backer  and  a  promising  young  lib- 
eral leader.  But  Se Viator  Metcalf  Is  at  the 
s.ime  time  a  p^jllticil  reirebentatlve  of  the 
western  mining  country,  a  traditional 
btrjnghold  of  prctect Knilsm. 

"How  can  I  go  to  the  miner  or  the  lumber 
worker  or  the  sheep  farmer  and  say,  "We're 
gulng  to  put  you  out  cf  buelness  for  the 
national  Interest'?"  Senator  Metcale  de- 
clares. "I  can't,  and  I  don't  think  I  should." 
In  the  end.  he  may  be  mere  moved  by  na- 
tional considerations  and  wind  up  support- 
ing the  Kennedy  projram.  at  least  in  modi- 
fled  form.  But  other  lawmakers  from  areas 
slmilau-  to  Mr.  Metcale  s  are  totally  preoc- 
cupied by  parochial  factors  and  probably 
will  not. 

There  are.  of  cuur^e,  powerful  economic 
Interests  that  benefit  fr.)m  expanded  foreign 
tr.^de,  great  indu.strks  with  f.-\r  more  poten- 
tial political  muscle  than  the  protectionists. 
But  their  voice  on  the  local  level  seems 
muted  when  compared  with  the  raucous  cries 
cf  the  protcctlonLsts  Conceding  that  a  ma- 
jority of  buslnessmn  In  his  State  probably 
favor  freer  trade,  an  <'a3tern  Republican  Sen- 
ator adds  quickly  that  the  minority  pro- 
tectionists' sentlmer.t  "Is  concentrated,  as 
though  it  came  through  a  magnifying  glass. 
It  burns  like  hell." 

time  oie  to  write 

Tills  burning  sentatlcn  felt  by  Congress- 
men is  nothing  le^s  than  the  threat  of  an 
election  defeat.  A  i  rotectlonlst  Industry  In 
one  district  may  emoloy  Just  a  few  hundred 
workers,  but  the  Corgressman  Is  told  frankly 
that  he  will  lose  these  few  hundred  votes  In 
future  elections  unhjss  be  performs  correctly 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  The  warning  has 
substance:  fully  indoctrinated  by  employers 
and  union  leaders,  employees  of  seme  plants 
are  given  free  time  away  from  the  work- 
bench in  order  to  write  protectionist  letters 
to  their  Ojngressmen. 

Consider  the  pres-'tures  on  lawmakers  from 
Connecticut,  for  ijxample.  The  Import- 
conscinus  rubber  footwear  and  brass  Indus- 
tries In  the  Nauga-uck  Valley  emit  a  con- 
stant call  for  high  tariffs.  But  the  State's 
export-conscious  aircraft  Industry  barely 
raises  Its  voice  In  arguing  for  expanded  trade. 
It  would  be  no  surprise,  then,  If  Connecticut 
Congressmen  feel  l.hey  have  much  to  loae 
and  little  to  gain  politically  by  supporting 
the  Kennedy  trade  program. 

The  contrast  between  the  aggressiveness 
of  the  local  protectionists  and  listleasness  of 
local  free  traders  Is  really  not  surprising. 
To  the  protectionists,  this  Issue  is  a  matter 
of  economic  life  and  death,  threatening  the 
destruction  of  industries  and  loss  of  Jobs. 


The    arifumenta    advanced    by    free    traders 
carry  less  emotional  appeal  inherently. 

A    TARGET    FOR    COPPER    MEN? 

Thus,  businessmen  who  otherwise  are  apa- 
thetic about  developments  In  far-away  Wash- 
ington spring  to  life  when  they  consider 
their  very  existence  endangered.  Montana's 
dominant  copper  industry  takes  a  tolerant 
attitude  toward  Senator  Metcalf's  liberal 
record  on  labor  and  social  welfare  measures. 
But  If  he  should  begin  to  support  legisla- 
tion that  would  open  the  dikes  for  a  flow 
of  foreign  copper  into  the  United  States, 
the  copper  men  might  designate  him  for  po- 
litical liquidation. 

Moreover,  national  organizations  favoring 
freer  trade  often  find  It  difUcult  to  mobilize 
their  local  affiliates  even  if  the  local  leaders 
aren't  active  protectionists.  "It's  easy  enough 
to  explain  soybean  legislation  to  a  soybean 
farmer  or  wheat  legislation  to  a  wheat  f.irm- 
er,"  asserts  Herbert  H.  Harris  II  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation.  "But  it's  a 
damn  tough  Job  to  explain  how  the  trade 
bill  Is  Important  to  him." 

This  p.ittern  of  local  pressures  does  not 
seem  likely  to  change  any  time  soon.  Mr. 
Kennedy's  proposal  for  a  variety  of  Federal 
subsidies  to  aid  employers  and  workers  In- 
jured by  foreign  Imports  may  win  the  votes 
of  a  few  wavering  Congressmen.  But  It  won't 
perform  successfully  the  more  Important 
mission  of  extinguishing  the  protectionist 
fires  back  home. 

"These  Industries  don't  want  to  get  hand- 
outs or  be  helped  into  another  line  of  busi- 
ness," maintains  a  prominent  Republican 
Congressman.  "They  want  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness at  the  same  stand." 

Some  pessimistic  free  traders  believe  Con- 
gress will  not  authorize  genuinely  significant 
tariff  reductions  until  the  protectionist  din 
Is  drowned  out  at  the  local  level  by  an  even 
more  bellicose  advocacy  of  expanded  trade. 
And  they  feel  that  such  a  grass-roots  back- 
ing cannot  be  built  unt'l  the  need  for  foreign 
trade  becomes  less  academic  and — like  pro- 
tectionism— Is  a  matter  of  economic  life  or 
death,  of  survival  of  industries,  or  retention 
of  Jobs. 

In  other  words,  these  pessimists  believe 
nothing  appro:\chlng  Mr.  Kennedy's  trade 
program  can  be  passed  until  enough  Indus- 
tries have  suffered  from  the  exclusion  of 
their  products  from  Europe  because  of  the 
failure  to  negotiate  effectively  with  the  Com- 
mon Market.  And  by  the  time  that  that 
happens,  the  country's  trade  problems  may 
toe  far  more  complicated  than  they  are  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  fun- 
damental point  is  that  the  public  must 
be  informed.  I  think  the  President  must 
undertake  a  number  of  television  inter- 
views with  the  American  people  in  order 
to  inform  them  on  trade  if  the  trade  pro- 
gram is  to  be  effectively  legislated  in  the 
Congress.  I  have  tried  to  do  that  my- 
self. Others  have.  There  is  an  appall- 
ing lack  of  information  and  misunder- 
standing of  the  basic  facts  as  disclosed 
by  polls  and  interviews  and  other  news- 
paper research,  of  which  we  had  better 
take  heed.  I  strongly  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  move  along  that  line. 


REREFERENCE  OF  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  110,  ESTABLISHING 
A  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  CARVER 
COMMEMORATIVE  COMMISSION, 
TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 
Mr.   McCLELLAN.    Mr.   President,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  House  Joint 

Resolution  110,  which  is  Calendar  No. 

1025,  be  withdrawn  from  the  calendar 


and  rereferred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  have  cleared  this,  I  believe, 
with  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.    I  think  there  is  a  full  justification 

for  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  rose. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  have  ex- 
plained to  him  and  to  my  colleague  from 
Arkansas  that  there  is  some  very  ma- 
terial evidence  which  should  be  pre- 
sented. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  my  state- 
ment plus  some  newspaper  articles  con- 
cerning what  I  regard  to  be  serious 
mismanagement  of  previous  appropria- 
tions, all  of  which  should  be  investigated 
before  we  provide  a  memorial  for  a  great 
colored  citizen,  for  whom  we  have  a  rec- 
ord at  his  birthplace,  a  memorial  which 
cost  over  $600,000.  and  for  which  we  are 
spending  about  $46,000  a  year  for  upkeep. 
I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
we  are  to  have  another  memorial  to  this 
man  we  shall  be  doing  more  for  him 
than  we  have  done  for  anybody  who  ever 
lived  in  this  country. 

We  have  built  memorials  to  two  Presi- 
dents and  we  have  built  memorials  to 
two  colored  people.  One  of  them  was  Dr. 
Carver.  He  was  a  great  scientist,  but 
we  have  built  a  memorial  to  him.  This 
is  a  proposal  to  build  another  ot^.  I 
say  before  wa  do  so  we  should,  know 
all  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  which  re- 
ported the  joint  resolution,  I  may  say 
that  the  evidence  referred  to  has  not 
been  presented  to  the  committee.  Ob- 
viously I  could  have  no  objection  to  hav- 
ing the  joint  resolution  returned  to  the 
subcommittee  for  such  testimony  and 
evidence  as  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Virginia  wishes  to  offer. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  permission 
to  insert  the  material? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BY   SENATOB  RoBEKTSON 

I  Wish  to  call  attention  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  110,  now  pending  on  the  Senate 
Calendar,  to  establish  a  George  Washington 
Carver  Commemorative  Commission  and  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $249,000  for 
the  Commission's  expenses. 

This  resolution  deserves  considerably  more 
study  than  It  has  received.  Further  study 
will  demonstrate  that  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 110  Is  both  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 

Dr.  Carver  was  an  outstanding  scientist 
and  the  urge  to  pay  tribute  to  him  Is  un- 
understandable,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  110  will  do  no  honor 
to  Dr.  Carver. 

I  say  the  pending  resolution  Is  unneces- 
sary because  few  men  in  our  history  have 
received  the  recognition  accorded  Dr.  Carver 
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by  the  Federal  Government.  HU  birthplace 
in  the  State  of  Mlssoxirl  Is  maintained  by 
the  Park  Service  aa  a  naUonal  monument, 
a  distinction  given  only  three  other  Ameri- 
cans. They  are  George  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  both  Preaidents  of  the 
United  States,  and  Booker  T.  Washington, 
who  was  president  of  Tuskegee  Institute  In 
Alabama,  and.  Incidentally,  was  the  one  who 
invited  Dr  Carver  to  do  his  scientific  re- 
search at  Tuskegee 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  National 
Park  Service  brochure  on  the  Carver  Na- 
tional Monument  says:  "The  congressional 
iict  which  authorized  the  establishment  of 
George  Washington  Carver  National  Monu- 
ment insures  a  lasting  memorial  to  this 
humble  man  " 

The  Park  Service  has  Invested  at  least 
«606.000  to  make  the  Carver  Monument  a 
lasting  memorial  and  annually  spends  some 
$46,000  on  Its  upkeep.  In  July  of  1960.  a 
ceremony  was  conducted  there  during  the 
centennial  year  of  Dr  Carver's  birth  to  recog- 
nize the  substantial  completion  of  the 
monument  development  program  This 
alone  should  make  House  Joint  Resolution 
110  unnecessary 

The  official  view  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior o»  House  Joint  Resolution  110  was 
not  requested  and  therefore  It  Is  not  avail- 
able to  us  In  the  committee  report  accom- 
panying the  resolution,  but  I  have  a  letter 
from  Hon  Hlllory  A.  Tolson.  Acting  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  who  writes 
•••  •  •  It  Is  our  understanding  there  is  no 
apparent  Interest  In  or  need  for  additional 
celebrations  of  a  commemorative  character 
In  the  foreseeable  future  '" 

In  addition  to  the  national  birthplace 
monument  the  issuance  of  a  Georg*  Wash- 
ington Carver-Booker  T  Washington  silver 
half-dollar  was  authorized  by  the  Congress 
In  1951  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this 
coin  later,  but,  for  the  moment.  It  Is  suflS- 
cl«nt  to  say  that  few  Americans  have  been 
honored  by  a  commemoratlre  coin 

For  theM  reasons,  I  belttre  tb«  Congress 
has  provided  amply  for  th«  continuing  recog- 
nition of  Dr  Carver  and  thwe  Is  no  need  to 
establish  a  commission  to  spend  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  duplicating  what 
ia  alre«uly  being  done. 

This  proposal,  frankly,  Is  the  scheme  of  a 
single  promoter  to  lay  his  hands  once  again 
on  Federal  funds  under  the  pretext  of  honor- 
ing the  work  of  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  Negro  race.  I  know  of  no  Interest  in  a 
commemorative  commission  for  George 
Washington  Carver  that  cannot  be  traced  to 
Dr  S.  J  Phillips,  who  has  learned  from 
previous  experience  that  a  federally  financed 
commission  provides  excellent  access  to  the 
Treasury  with  na  embarrassing  qiiestlons 
asked 

Phillips  has  played  this  game  for  more  than 
\     15    years,    and    It    is    Impossible    to    tell    how 
j     much   he  and  his  cohorts  have   gotten  from 
the  Federal  Government.     He  was  given  au- 
thority   to    order    and    sell    5    nuUiun    com- 
memorative half  dollars  to  finance  a  sullab'.e 
memorial    to    Booker    T     Washington    at    hUs 
birthplace  in  Virginia,  and,  while  he  hiind'.ed 
more    than    %2    million,    the    only    memorhil 
that  exists  to  B<;>oker  T,  Washington  at  the 
I     birthplace  site  was  created  by  the  National 
'     Park   Service   with    an    Initial   appropriation 
of  »200.000  from  the  Congress. 

In  addition.  Phillips  had  an  approprlatiun 
which  amounted  to  a  blank  check  for 
»225,0O0  on  the  U  S.  Treasury  to  enable  him 
to  observe  the  centennial  of  Booker  T  Wash- 
ington s  birth 

He  hiia  never  rendered  a  proper  account- 
ing for  any  of  this  money,  he  has  retained 
no  records,  and  It  Is  Impossible  »o  make 
heads  or  tails  of  any  of  the  so-called  flnan- 
cl.il  statements  he  has  circulated  at  various 
times.  His  addition  Is  not  even  accurate  In 
some  cases  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
this  man  and  a  few  of  his  friends  have 
profited    from    the    willingness  of    the   Con- 


gress to  provide  support  for  what  appears  to 
be  a  good  cause  without  attaching  adequate 
safeguards. 

Now  that  he  is  asking  another  1240.000.  I 
think  it  Is  time  some  questions  were  asked. 
You  will  note  that  the  commission  that 
would  be  created  by  House  Joint  Resolution 
110  would  be  authorized  ■•  *  'to  cooperate 
with  and  to  assist  the  George  Washington 
Carver  National  Monument  Founda- 
tion •  •  •  •■ 

The  president  of  thU  foundation  and  the 
chairman  of  the  George  Washington  Carver 
Commemorative  Commission  Is  S  J  Phillips, 
former  president  of  the  Booker  T  Washing- 
ton Birthplace  Memorial  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  B<K)ker  T.  Washington  Centen- 
nial Conunlsslon  The  secretary  of  the 
Carver  Commemorative  Commission  and  five 
of  Its  nine  members  were  members  of  the 
board  of  tru.stecs  of  the  B<>.iker  T  Wiiahlng- 
tun  Centennial  Commlsslcjn,  which  squan- 
dered S225.0O0  In  1056  57,  and  a  sixth  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  received  payment  for 
pers'.jnal  services  rendered  to  the  Booker  T. 
W:uihlni?ton  Commission 

In  other  words,  the  pending  projvjsal  Is 
ivdvanced  by  the  s.ime  crowd  that  observed 
the  100th  anniversary  of  B^x'ker  T  Waal.lng- 
ton's  birth  with  liberal  salaries  for  them- 
selves self-serving  donations,  and  question- 
able promotions 

In  this  connecti  ':i.  the  words  of  the  pre.sl- 
den'.  of  Tu.skegee  In-i^titute  Dr  L  H  Foster, 
take  on  a  special  slgniflcance  On  Febru- 
ary in  1961  soon  after  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 110  was  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resent.itUes  he  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  to 
•h"  Ork  of  'tie  Sena'e  Judiciary  Committee 
IM  wh.lch  he  wrote 

Dr  Carver  was  a  great  American,  and  his 
memory  should  be  honored  We  at  Tuskegee 
Institute  believe  that  his  work  here  Is  his 
outstiindinK  memorial,  and  that  the  active 
research  program  In  the  George  Washington 
Carver  Foundation  at  Tiukegee  Institute 
should  be  developed  as  the  really  slgnlAc  tnt 
tribute  U)  Dr  Carver's  memory  The  Carver 
Research  Foundation  at  Tuskegee  Institute 
was  founded  by  Dr  Carver  with  his  life's 
savings  shortly  before  his  death  The  foun- 
dation at  Tuskegee  Is  a  research  foundation, 
it  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
George  Washington  Carver  National  Monu- 
ment Foundation  or  any  other  organization 
of  similar  name. 

We  do  not  know  the  plans  of  the  proposed 
commission  or  the  projects  of  the  George 
Washington  Carver  National  Monument 
Foundation  i  not  connected  with  Tuskegee 
Institute  I  which  will  apparently  have  large 
respon.siblUty  for  carrying  out  the  commem- 
orntlve  activities  It  has  seemed  to  us 
that  some  of  the  efforts  to  honor  tjreat 
Americans  have  been  misdirected  by  per- 
.'irns  and  organizations  chiefly  interested  in 
their  "wn  activi'ies  and  not  In  the  p>erson 
to  be  honored  We  hope  very  much  this 
will  not  happen  In  any  efforts  to  honor  the 
\.\\c  Dr  C\r\er  " 

In  view  of  what  has  gone  t)efore  the 
president  of  Tuskegee  has  every  reason  to 
fear  that  the  propK)sed  commemorative  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  Dr  Carver  will  be  misdi- 
rected If  Phillips  and  his  cronies  are  Involved 
To  aid  In  a  frf)per  stvidy  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  110.  I  believe  It  will  t>e  helpful  to 
review  certain  events  In  the  not  too  distant 
past 

On  Oi  Mber  6.  1945.  Phillips  made  a  mrxiest 
Investment  of  17  500  to  buy  the  James  B  ir- 
r  )Vi)?hs  Plantation  In  PrankUn  County. 
Va  .  the  birthplace  of  B<x)ker  T  Wash- 
ington He  obtained  a  charier  In  January 
1946,  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  for 
the  Booker  T  Washington  Birthplace  Memo- 
rial, a  nonprofit  organization  to  perpetuate 
the  Ideals  and  teachings  of  Booker  T  Wash- 
lnj?ton.  Then  he  turned  the  blrth.place 
property  over  tt  the  f'l'.ir.d  I'li  r.  of  which  he 
was  both  fovinder  and  president. 


On  August  7,  1946,  leas  than  a  year  after 
Phillips  bought  the  birthplace  site,  tbe  Con- 
gress approved  Public  Law  610.  79tti  Congress 
(00  Stat.  803)  authorizing  the  coinage  of  5 
million  80-cent  pieces  to  commemorate 
Booker  T  Washington  Under  the  act,  the 
commemorative  coins  were  to  be  issued  at 
the  request  of  the  birthplace  memorial  and 
they  could  be  sold  at  a  premium  by  banks 
and  trust  companies  designated  by  the 
memorial 

The  1946  act.  which  was  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire August  7.  1951  was  amended  on  Sep- 
tember 31,  1951  (65  Stat  334)  to  authorize 
the  is.suance  of  a  newly  designed  half  dollar 
Th.it  would  honor  both  B<x)ker  T.  Washing- 
ton and  George  Washington  Carver.  The 
.imended  act  stated  that  the  new  Carver- 
Washington  coins  could  be  Issued  until  Au- 
gust 7.  1954.  and  a\ithorlzed  the  issuance  of 
a  number  equal  to  the  unused  authority  In 
the  original  act  plus  whatever  old  coins  were 
returned  U)  the  mii.t  for  melting 

In  addition  the  1951  amendment  author- 
ized a  .second  organization  to  order  coins 
from  the  mint  That  new  organization  was 
the  George  Washington  Carver  National 
Monument  Foundation,  which  you  will  rec- 
ognize as  the  Intended  benefactor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  110  Phillips  founded  the 
Carver  Monument  Foundation  In  Missouri  In 
1950 

In  one  .  ip.icity  or  another.  Phillips  ordered 
the  manufacture  of  a  total  of  5,588,000  coins 
under  the  1946  act  and  It*  amendment,  and 
he  returned  almost  half  of  them,  3,875,980 
to  the  mint  for  remeltlng  It  U  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Uie  Mint  that  this  activity 
alone  cost  the  Federal  Government  flSS.OOO 
and  reduced  the  funds  available  for  the  pro- 
dictlon  of  regular  coins  for  circulation 

H.id  the  cosU  Incurred  In  carrying  out  the 
commemorative  coin  program  been  applied 
to  the  protlurtWm  of  regular  coins,  I  am 
advised  that  about  19  million  coins  could 
have  been  made  which  would  have  resulted 
in  the  realization  of  a»>>)ut  three  and  a  half 
times  more  seigniorage 

The  coins  were  Issued  with  the  under- 
stjindlng  that  they  would  be  sold  at  a  mod- 
est premium  and  that  the  prufiU  would  be 
used  for  a  worthy  cause,  but  I  am  told  by 
the  mint  that  Phillips  deliberately  limited 
the  number  of  coins  In  circulation  and  gave 
exclusive  resale  rlghU  to  certain  coin  dealers 
who  reaped  a  substantial  profit,  despite  the 
protests  of  coin  collectors. 

When  the  authority  to  order  and  sell 
commemirallve  Carver -Washington  coins 
expired  in  August  of  1954.  the  Borjker  T 
Washington  Birthplace  Memorial  collapsed 
The  men\orial  went  Into  bankruptcy  in  Jan- 
uary. l'.)55.  with  debU  of  approximately 
•  140.000 

Phillips  left  no  financial  records  of  the 
8-vear  period  during  which  the  B^wker  T 
\v.i«hinKton  Birthplace  Memorial  existed 
Some  of  the  records  were  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1950  and  Phillips  destroyed  others  in 
1957  because,  he  told  the  General  Accounting 
OITlce  he  had  no  storage  space  for  them  and 
he  did  Hot  believe  they  would  be  needed 
again 

l.<is'  fall  Phillips  sent  me  his  own  sum- 
nuiry  of  the  annual  financial  reports  he  made 
to  his  friends  tjn  the  board  of  trustees  dur- 
Itig  the  life  of  the  birthplace  memorial  The 
General  Accounting  Office  has  reviewed  this 
dixnmient  and  concluded  that  It  provided 
"only  limited  Information  "  In  five  cases. 
it  was  found,  the  yearly  figures  for  disburse- 
ments were  i»'>t  even  added  properly,  and  In 
one  c;ise  the  final  total  was  padded  by 
$993 

Phillips  financial  repxirt  Indicates  that  he 
handled  more  than  %2  million  between  1946 
and  1954.  and  It  Is  readily  apparent  to  me 
that  he  produced  nothing  of  value  with 
the  money 

For  example,  one  of  his  projects  was  the 
reconstruction  of  the  slave  cabin   in  which 
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Booker  T  Washington  was  born  The  State 
of  Virginia  financed  this  work  with  an  ap- 
pr<  prlatlon  of  $15,000  and  later  the  National 
Park  Service  found  it  necessary  to  replace 
It  because  It  was  not  authentic.  The  cabin 
that  exists  today  was  paid  for  by  Federal 
funds,  thus  we  have  one  cabin  for  the  price 
of   two 

Phillips  also  renovated  the  old  Burroughs 
home  on  the  birthplace  Flte  to  provide  space 
fjr  a  pi>st  office  and  administrative  offices. 
Willie  being  utilized  In  this  manner,  fire 
destroyed  the  old  home,  which  might  have 
had  some  historic  value,  despite  Phillips' 
alterations,  had  It  survived 

In  the  beginning.  I  was  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  Idea  of  providing  a  suitable 
memorial  to  Booker  T.  Washington  at  the 
site  (  f  his  birth  In  Franklin  County,  a  county 
In  which  I  lived  a.s  a  boy  I  accepted  an  In- 
vitation, along  with  many  other  Virginians, 
to  serve  <jn  the  board  of  goverr^.ors  of  the 
Booker  T  Washington  Birthplace  Memorial 
Foundation 

But  the  board  of  governors  never  met 
When  I  received  an  Inquiry  from  the  Chief 
Fos'al  Inspector,  who  was  Investigating 
charges  that  the  memorial  was  using  the 
malls  to  defraud  In  connection  with  fund- 
ral.'lng  schemes  Involving  puzzle  conteyts 
and  cash  prizes.  I  advised  him  that  the  board 
existed  In  name  f)nly  and  was  not  responsible 
for  the  actions  of  Phillips  or  his  trustees 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  board  of  governors 
was   dissolved 

When  the  memorial  was  placed  In  bank- 
ruptcy In  January  195ij  the  birthplace  prop- 
erty was  auctioned  and  bought  In  Phillips' 
behalf  for  $16,000  This  was  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  Judgments  against  the  property, 
including  one  obtained  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment lor  some  $1*2  000  In  un[>ald  unem- 
ployment Insurance  t^xes 

After  the  auction.  Phillips  promptly  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  Booker  T  Wash- 
ington National  Monu'nent  Foundntloii  with 
himself  as  president  The  foundation  was 
Incorporated  under  th>«  laws  <jf  the  Stale  of 
Virginia  In  August  1955  and  the  trustees  of 
the  foundation  creaiec  the  Bot)ker  T.  Wanh- 
ington   Centennial   Coinml«lon 

Phillips  was   back   in    business 

In  1956.  the  Congrei.s  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  $200,000  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain the  birthplace  property  as  a  national 
monument  and  Virginia  s  General  Asiiembly 
appropriated  $17,000  to  pay  off  the  Indebted- 
ness on  the  projjerty.  which  had  been  In- 
curred by  Phillips  so  he  could  have  the  birth- 
place site  repurchased  at  the  bankruptcy 
auction 

The  Congress  also  ipproprlated  $225,000 
in  1956  for  the  expenses  of  Phillips'  new- 
ly organized  centennial  commission.  The 
approprlathm  was  made  available  with  no 
requirement  that  Phillips  render  an  account- 
ing although  he  was  required  to  present 
vouchers  or  other  evidence  of  expenditures 
to  the  National  Park  Service  before  draw- 
ing the  money 

Tlif  centennial  was  observed  for  an  11- 
inonth  period.  April  5,  1956.  until  Augvist 
1.  19.'.7,  and  by  the  time  the  final  voucher 
was  submitted  on  November  1.  1958.  the 
total  Federal  expenditure  for  the  centennial 
amounted  to  8225.047  53 

AUhou^;h  the  centennial  ended  In  1957, 
It  was  June  6,  1960,  before  Phillips  made  a 
rei>ort  on  the  centennial  commission's  activi- 
ties TT^ils  rep<irt,  like  the  alleged  financial 
statement  of  the  Birthplace  Memorial  Foun- 
dation. Is  of  little  value,  and  the  timing 
of  Its  submission — ab<uit  2'2  months  before 
the  Introduction  of  the  first  resolution  to 
create  a  commission  to  honor  George  Wash- 
lnt;t  n  Carver  makes  one  wonder  whether 
It  would  ever  have  been  made  if  Phillips 
had    not   had   another   commission    in   mind. 

Phillips  own  account  of  his  activities 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  centennial  com- 
mission   was   used   to   promote   the   Interests 


of  Phillips  and  his  friends  and  as  a  sales 
agency  for  t.'ie  commemorative  coins,  the 
proceeds  of  which,  you  will  recall,  went 
to  Phllllpe. 

For  Instance,  his  report  says  he  spent 
$9,810.93  for  printing.  This  Included  "all 
basic  material  of  a  stationery  or  advertising 
nature  that  was  used  In  carrying  the  cen- 
tennial program  to  the  Nation — letterheads, 
envelopes,  advertising  folders,  and  other 
pieces:  voucher  receipts,  printed  post  cards 
for  Inserts  in  letters,  forms  and  labels,  state- 
ments, coin  and  catalog  envelopes:  clasp 
envelopes,  display  pieces  on  the  life  aqd 
achievements  of  Booker  T.  Washington:  quo- 
lation.s  from  Booker  T,  Washington's  wtH- 
ings.  printed  form  letters,  etc." 

For  advertising,  Phillips  reported  spend- 
ing $21,651  ~C,  In  a  moment  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  insertion  in  the 
Rtcoan  of  a  series  of  .newspaprr  articles. 
This  series  Includes  examples  of  the  advertis- 
ing utilized  by  the  commiJblon  and  states 
tliat  the  commission  used  Federal  fundi 
"to  purchase  and  advertise  for  sale  and  [to| 
d.strlbute  products  with  the  proceeds  going 
t(j  the  foundation  Only  one  of  Uie  ads." 
thj  newsp.nper  said,  "failed  to  have  a  coupon 
for  convenient  purchase  ol  either  half  dol- 
lars or  books  or  both.  In  fact.  It,  a  Christ- 
mas ad,  was  nothing  except  a  pitch  for 
buying  the  autobiography  |of  Bf)Oker  T 
Washington]    and  coins" 

rhlllips  says  he  maintained  an  office  force 
of  19  employed  8  wTlters  to  provide  "In- 
stitutional advertising,"  and  utilized  2 
public  relations  or  anizations  and  9  per- 
sons to  "make  contacts  and  open  channels 
that  were  often  difficult  to  open   •    •    •  " 

In  addition,  Phillips  reports  the  employ- 
ment of  special  personnel  to  perform  lobs 
that  could  i^o*  be  done  by  his  regular  staff 
or  his  public  relations  contactmen.  As  an 
example  of  the  type  of  special  service  pro- 
vided by  the  federally  financed  centennial 
commission  Phillips  says  he  employed  a 
home  economist  and  a  helper  to  work  with 
the  Hnufing  nnd  Feeding  Committee  of  the 
N'  ttoml  B-'ptlsf  Convention  st  Its  70th  an- 
ninl  B'SBlon  In  Denver,  Colo,  In  Septem- 
ber 1056 

He  also  reported  the  expenditure  of  $1,200 
at  the  National  Baptist  Convention  U.S.A., 
Inc  By  way  of  explanation,  he  says  he  re- 
ceived a  mailing  list  of  10.000  Baptist  leaders 
and  made  •several  small  donations"  to  "State 
conventions  who  opened  their  doors  to  cen- 
tennial representatives."  He  also  made  a 
donation  to  the  'Baptist  Bath  House."  which 
he  described  as  a  national  religious  project. 

One  will  search  In  vain  through  the  report 
for  any  ment'on  of  what  Phillips  may  have 
gotten  for  his  work  with  the  commission, 
but  the  National  Park  Service  record  of  ap- 
proved vouchers  shows  that  Phillips  paid 
himself  $21,160  for  personal  services  and 
$8,15294  for  travel.  His  wife  received  a 
total  of  $3,334.40  for  personal  services  and 
travel,  making  a  total  of  $32,047.34  that  the 
couple  received  from  the  commission  for  an 
active  program  of  less  than  a  year.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  count  any  extr^^s  which 
m\\  be  hidden  in  the  very  general  descrip- 
tion of  expenses  kept  by  the  Park  Service. 

Additional  details  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Federal  funds  provided  the  Booker  T. 
Wiifhlngton  Centennial  Commission  were 
spent,  including  some  hidden  extras,  will  be 
found  in  the  newspapier  articles  I  have  men- 
tioned previously.  They  were  written  In 
1957.  soon  after  the  centennial  commission 
concluded  its  work  and  show  every  evidence 
of  being  based  on  careful  and  painstaking 
research.  I  should  point  out.  however,  that 
they  were  written  more  than  a  year  before 
the  final  voucher  was  submitted  to  the  Park 
Service  for  payment  and,  therefore  the  ex- 
penses cited  occasionally  are  less  than  they 
actually  were. 

Tliere  have  been  no  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal to  honor  George  Washington  Carver. 


The  first  plan  for  a  Carver  Commission  was 
contained  in  House  Joint  Resolution  799,  in- 
troduced In  the  House  on  August  23,  1960, 
and  passed  by  that  body  on  the  following 
day.  The  1960  resolution  proposed  a  cen- 
tennial commission,  but  that  plan  died  in 
the  absence  of  action  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  prior  to  adjournment  of  the 
86th  Congress  and  the  centennial  year 
passed,  marked  only  by  the  National  Park 
Service 

On  January  9.  1961.  House  Joint  Resolution 
110  for  a  commemorative  commission  was 
introduced  in  the  House  and  passed  that 
same  day.  There  were  no  hearings  on  the 
Senate  side  prior  to  September  15,  when  the 
Joint  resolution  was  reported  in  the  Senate 

The  Senate  was  designed  to  move  studi- 
ously and  deliberately  so  that  unwise  pro- 
posals would  not  be  approved  in  haste.  The 
Senates  own  traditions,  the  American  tax- 
payers and  the  memory  of  George  Washing- 
ton Carver  will  be  well  served  If  House  J<n)t 
Resolution  110  goes  no  farther. 

F,jr  the  additional  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  for  the  publica- 
tion at  this  point  In  the  Record  of  reven 
articles  published  in  October  1957.  by  the 
Roanoke.    Va  .   World -News. 
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Booker    T     Washington    Centennial    Costs 

Nearly  $225,000 

(First  of  a  series) 

(By  Dick  Sutherland) 

(Note.  -Early  this  year  President  Elsen- 
hower gave  Congress  a  whopping  budget  of 
more  than  $70  billion.  The  country  re- 
sponded with  a  plea  for  economy,  a  cut  !n 
foreign  aid,  a  slash  In  pork-barrel  expendi- 
tures, and  a  curtailment  of  domestic  give- 
away programs  This  newspaper  found  that 
the  Booker  T  Washington  Centennial  Com- 
mission, working  out  of  Franklin  County, 
was  at  work  spending  1220,000  given  it  by 
Congress.  The  new  organization  is  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Birth- 
place Memorial,  which  went  bankrupt  in 
1965.  How  the  money  was  spent  (by  the 
centennial  commission)  almost  half  going  Uj 
salaries  and  travel  expenses,  Is  set  forth  in 
a  series  of  article  beginning  today  In  this 
newspaper.) 

The  year-long  celebration  of  the  lOOth  an- 
nlver.sary  of  Booker  T.  Washington's  birth 
has  cost  U.S.  taxpayers  nearly  $225,000. 

The  cost  has  been  well  worth  the  results 
according  to  Sidney  J.  Phillips,  president  of 
the  Booker  T.  Washington  Centennial  Com- 
mission. The  commission  has  been  the 
agency  which  spent  the  Federal  appropria- 
tion. 

Phillips  says  the  centennial  program  "fo- 
cused national  attention"  on  Booker  T 
Washington,  and  "made  the  Nation  con- 
scious" of  his  great  contributions.  "It 
touched  a  lot  of  people,"  Phillips  says  simply. 

According  to  the  legislation  granting  the 
commission  the  $225,000,  its  function  was 
to  "promote  the  spirit  of  Interracial  good 
will  and  revive  interest  In  the  practical  poli- 
cies, programs,  principles,  and  philosophies 
of  Booker  T  Washington." 

Numerous  means  ha"e  been  used  to  carry 
out  this  directive.  Philllp>s  says.  Ads  have 
been  placed  in  newspapers  In  many  parts  of 
the  country.  More  than  100  Negro  news- 
papers were  used  to  spread  the  commis- 
sion's message.     Radio  was  also  employed. 

Special  programs  for  various  groups,  such 
as  schools,  churches,  and  civic  clubs,  were 
developed,  and  dispatched.  Conventions  re- 
ceived special  attention. 

Vast  quantities  of  literature  were  sent  al- 
most anyone  who  might  be  interested,  ac- 
cording to  Phillips.  Donations  and  schol.ar- 
ships  were  provided  to  Increase  Interest  in 
Booker  T   Washington. 
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Speakers  were  available  to  address  Inter- 
ested group*.  A  decorated  station  wagon 
With  loudspeaker  equipment  was  used  for 
mesBAges  belore  large  crowds,  such  as  those 
attending  parades. 

This  program  was  carried  out  through 
the  commission,  which  was  created  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Booker  T.  Washlngfton 
National  Monument  Foundation.  Phillips  Is 
also  president  of  the  foundation. 

The  m2morlal  foundation  Is  the  successor 
to  the  Booker  T  Washington  Birthplace 
Memorial,  Inc  .  which  folded  under  a  larn* 
debt  eaxly  in  1955.  It  had  been  chartered  in 
1946. 

Phillips  p.rchased  the  land  for  the  me- 
morial In  October  1945  When  his  first  or- 
ganization Wis  forced  to  sell,  he  ag  iln  ac- 
quired the  property.  The  1956  State  budget 
appropriated  $17,000  to  buy  the  land  from 
Phillips,  with  the  Idea  of  presenting  It  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  a  n.itlonal 
monunaent. 

This  hxs  been  done,  and  Congress  has 
appropriated  »2u0,000  to  develop  the  site. 
A  director  has  been  named  and  is  makliig 
hi.s  headquarters  in  R  )anoke. 

Phillips  says  the  celebration  was  pLuined 
long  before  any  Federal  aid  was  forseen. 
When  the  aid  became  avall.ible  the  program 
was  expanded. 

Federal  aid  was  sought  as  early  as  Miy  8. 
1956.  Phillips  gives  Kepr'-.'^ent.iT.  e  Br.idy 
Gentry.  Democrat,  of  Texas,  credit  for  p  iv- 
Ing  the  w  iv  Gentry  introdu  cd  a  sf.^tc- 
ment  by  Phillips  which  advocated  Federal 
aid  for  the  centennial  commission  In  his 
statement  Phr.llj)s  presented  the  South  as 
being  in  complete  chaos  foKowliig  the  CivU 
War,  and  Wafihlngton  as  being  the  man  wh  ^se 
Ideas    were    to   set    the    situation    straight 

He  claimed  the  present  struggle  o.er  In- 
tegration h.xs  ;  rodu-ed  a  sltua'i  n  '  .  •  mpa- 
rable  In  many  ways  with  that  produced  by 
the  Civil  War  " 

Phillips  wanted  100.000  half  do'.lars  c  vned 
to  finance  the  program,  despite  the  f.ict  his 
blrthpl-.ce  I'.rmor'.al  s  ink  under  .i  8140  000 
debt  In  1955  after  selling  2,885,271  coins 
The  ICX)  000  coins  apparently  continued 
to  dnmln.ite  the  financial  thinking  of  Phi::i;>s 
and  the  c<immlsston  as  late  as  June  26,  1956, 
when  Ropn.sentarivc  Ht-ch  Scott.  RcpubM- 
cxvi.  nt  I'ornsv'.vanla,  entered  ar.nthfr  plea 
from  Phillips  Into  the  Concressional  Rfcord 
Phillips  wanted  the  legislation  passed  bef  're 
July  4.  1956,  so  It  could  be  announred  on 
th.-i*  d.ite  at    i  Tuskegre    .Ma  .  plcnir 

However,  the  Idea  died  before  July  31. 
1956.  when  the  final  amendment  wis  h' - 
tached  to  the  second  supplement.^;  appropri- 
ations bi;i  and  approved 

Senator  EvKRErr  Dirksfv,  Pepuhlt'-an, 
of  Illinois,  sponsored  the  amendment  It 
was  offTCd  on  the  -Sen.ite  fl'")r  'ai'M  .Sen- 
ator George  H  Binder.  Republican,  of  Ohio, 
and  Senator  Hrrbert  L.  Lehman,  Democrat. 
of  New  York,  actln:?  as  co^  ponsrirs 

Senator  Cmil  H.\yden.  Democrat,  of  .\rt- 
2iona.  made  a  statement  on  the  floor  that 
he  would  accept  the  agreement  and  take  It 
to  conference  The  amendment  was  agreed 
to  and  became  part  of  the  legislation  which 
received  approval. 

Virginia  Congressmen  played  no  part  In 
this  amendment  according  to  Information 
available, 

Phillips  said  Senator  Dirksen  .su;>p"r'ed 
the  measure  because  he  has  had  a  long- 
time Interest  in  Booker  T  Washmgton 
Perry  W  Howard.  Washington  lawyer,  and 
trustee  and  member  of  the  centennial 
executive  committee,  was  the  contact  with 
Senator  Duikskn 

Phillips  said  Howard  knew  Dirk.sen  per- 
sonally, then  added  that  Dirksen  has  many 
Negro  friends  in  Illiools. 

DtRjcsxN  himself  said:  "The  extraordinary 
efforts  and  the  sustained  force  of  Booker  T, 


Washington  In  bringing  about  the  creation 
and  growth  in  Tuskegee  InsUtute  together 
with  his  superb  endeavors  In  bringing  about 
better  racial  understanding  have  always  been. 
In  my  Judgment  an  Inspiring  force  In  Amer- 
ica and.  hence.  I  was  only  too  glad  to  lend 
some  assistance  m  securing  Federal  funds  to 
make  the  Booker  T  Washington  Centennial 
a  real  success,  ' 

[Prom  the  Rrvanoke  W  r'.d-New.>. 

Oct    22.    1957] 

E.VIJ-I..YEES,    Phone.  T»avh,.   and    Cars    Co.st 

CENTtNNIAL    $99,830 

(Second  of  a  series  of  articles) 
(By  Dick  Sutherland! 
Sil^'les.  specl.il  personal  services,  field 
repri'^entatives.  telephone  and  telegraph, 
tr.ivel  and  subf^lstenoe  and  motorized  eqvilp- 
ment  account  f  >t  a  large  chunk  of  the  $225  - 
000  ConsJiress  appropriated  for  the  B<joker  T. 
W'.shlM^t^n   Centennial    c'.cbrat'.on 

.Mt  -'.^ether.  ?  108,300  wa.^  set  aside  In  the 
c  )mm:.silon"s  bud^'ct  for  these  Items  In  the 
rep  rt  he  Is  to  juhmlt  to  C  mfrress  Sldr-.ey  J 
Phillliw.  president  of  the  Bo«>kcr  T  W.ush- 
In^to:!  Centennl.il  Coniml.ss'.on.  s^ys  $99.- 
830  93  has  been  sjient 

The  report  shows  $46,282  32  spent  f  »r  jal- 
ar;  s  .f  $47  000  all.  cated  Nearly  h  ilf  this 
sm:k  .i.t  iri.i)  s,>ent  his  gone  t<>  PhlUif-w  and 
Mr--  -X  V  Mundy.  assistant  executive  dlrec- 
t.ir.  Tiny  are  t;  e  Ujp  .-i-ilarli  d  em;  :  yes  In 
the  c>  imm;.Hslo:i 

Fh.i.ipo  his  rcr.-lvfd  .i  si'ary  -f  $t"i'0  e.i>  h 
2  weeks.  For  a  full  yeas  this  would  amount 
to  $17  1>K)  Mrs  Muady  received  $225  60 
each  2  viecK..s,  or  $o.86o  60  In  the  6a.nie  Unie 
interval  These  l.^ures  are  for  gr.^as  Inci^me. 
bef  ire  any  Li\e<.'    w'e  deda^  •cd 

Of  the  commission's  19  full-  or  part-time 
einp'ovees,  6  others  :u-e  p  »i.l  more  than  $100 
each  2  weeks  Th(  y  are  Mrs  PTtia  Wash- 
iiuton  Pittmin,  s!)ec;iil  re'-re-.enta'lve,  $200. 
Cieor.;c  L  Jeifne-  budget  d. rector.  $14*6;  Ada 
C  Chanpel,  nmce  mana.;er,  $120  80.  and  t.hree 
field  repres-nMtlves.  J  S  Coprich.  W  B 
Klein. n^  and  .VI.-s  V  H  I'h.Klps.  all  $109  60 
ea-.h 

Other  .salaried  employees  Include  G  Lake 
Liiev  a.>^s  st.int  to  the  dire  t  r  »y7  60: 
Mi'Uda  Fer-JTU-s on,  typ!st-m\i;  c>rlc  $'''i,  T 
C  Cottrell.  part-time  stenographer.  $54  72. 
J  S,  Cirr!  T^rtnn  f-i'ernf»l  ir 'ini/-' t ,  'M  p-irt 
flme,  $54;  and  H  C  Saunders,  part-time 
a  r  -lunt    nt    $'>0 

Also  Rebecca  Kl"''  ty'!st  $49  60  Miry 
Dudley  p^rt-tlme  tvplst  $.30  80  Madge  Hi>l- 
land  part-time  tvplsr  $29  76  J  U  Mundy, 
pnrt-tlme  spp<-lal  service  $24  96  rV)rtB  Scott. 
pir'-*lme  stenographer  $24  80  and  Florence 
Field    Woods    part-time   research    $24  80 

S'me  of  thf^**'  people  received  additional 
funfls  f"r  travel  r»nd  subsistencp  and  •pe- 
dal services  J  U  Mun^ly  was  paid  $1^0  for 
preparing  radio  spo»  nnnrivincerr.en's  for  the 
E'k  ■  ard  Baptl"^t  meetings 

Mrs  Plttman  received  $1  129  47  Iti  travel 
and  subsistence  from  September  5  until  June 
1.  ard  $^00  f  ^r  services  In  Autm  t 

Mr:=  Mundy  was  paid  $1.089  13  for  travel 
anJ  r'l'j.sls'etice  from  .fu^ist  28  until  June 
18  Jeffries  re^relved  $1.697  92  f  r  travel  and 
subsistence  fr-  m  Oc'obcr  7  until  March  15 
Coprich  got  $2.146  70  for  his  travels  between 
N(3vember  8  .md  June  17  Mr  Fleming's 
travels  cost  $307  81  betwen  Sept'-nsber  13 
and  May  18  He  received  another  $600  for 
the  preparation  of  material  on  B'Xiker  T, 
Washington 

M.'s  Phillips,  wife  of  the  president,  re- 
ceived $.'>2  for  trips  In  Ocober  an!  February 
H  C  .Siiunders  was  paid  $478  78  for  travel 
between  Augvist  2i  and  Octiiber  22 

Dr  G  L-^jiC  Inns  wae  paid  $187  26  for  spe- 
cial services 


Phillips  himself  did  the  most  traveling, 
receiving  $a.9T7  75  for  his  travel  and  sub- 
sistence between  Auguf  t  27  and  Msy  24. 

In  addition,  three  of  these  employees.  Mrs 
Mundy.  Mundy.  and  Saunders  wers  on  the 
payroll  of  the  Booker  T  Washington  Sales 
Agency  of  Tufkegee  Institute,  of  which  Phil- 
lips Is  owner-president  The  sales  agency 
did  some  business  with  the  centennial  com- 
mlsali'n 

The  centennial  con\mlsiiton  was  created 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Booker  T. 
Wa5l.ingt<ni  National  Monument  Founda- 
tion Ofll-ers  and  trustees  of  the  commis- 
sion or  hrnis  they  reprerent  have  received 
In  salaries  and  for  services  at  least  $60,000 
All  Indl'. Uluals  who  received  any  money  were 
al;o  members  of  the  foundation, 

Phillips  says  the  program  was  planned  by 
a  group  which  Included  besides  himself.  Mrs. 
Mundy,  Dr  Imes,  George  Schuyler.  New  York 
edltir  of  the  Ilttaburgh  Courier.  O  K.  Arm- 
strong, former  Meml)er  of  Congress;  Perry 
W  Huward.  a  Wa.'hlngton  attorney,  W.  8. 
Burke,  of  Washington,  and  Andrew  F,  Jack- 
son, public  relations  counselor,  of  Washing- 
ton 

Ihe  commlsblon  paid  them  or  their  firms 
for  salaries,  expenses  uf  services  more  than 
$70,000. 

Mobile  units  and  their  upkeep  have  cost 
$13  038  7.S  The  commission  owns  a  196fl  sta- 
tion wagon  with  a  public  address  system 
and  tiAo  r.<57  .sed.ii'.s.  one  of  which  has  a  con- 
tlnent.il  wheel  kit.  At  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tennial year  these  will  revert  to  the  mouu- 
merit   foundation 

In  addition,  a  1950  convertible  has  been 
used  in  commission  work  Phillips  claimed 
this  cir  belonged  to  the  Better  Worker,  his 
mag.izme  TTie  cir  Is  registered  In  his  name. 
PhUop-s  sjild  a  field  representative.  J  8. 
Coprich,  u.sed  It  for  some  work  He  Fays. 
the  conunl.sslon  had  paid  a  repair  bill  of 
more  than  $100  on  the  car  In  addition  to 
gTS  .ind  oil 

For  an  8-month  perh  d  pas  and  oil  coet 
$2  111  27  an  average  of  $263  91  a  month.  No 
Increase  was  noted  In  the  gas  bill  after  the 
c  fiin..-Nsi    II   acquired  Its  two  new  cars 

In  addition  to  commission  cars,  Phillips 
says  two  rew  tlre^  were  put  on  Carrlngton's 
car  Phillips  said  this  was  done  also  In 
South  B  «ton  He  said  Carrlngton  came  to 
Commissi. in  headquarters  from  the  Norfolk 
area  on  busli.e.ss 

Gas.  and  at  least  one  tire  were  put  on  Mrs. 
Chappel's  private  car  Phillips  said  the  car 
w,is  u.>^ed  f  T  commission  bu«lne»s 

Gold  lettering  on  the  station  wagon  oost 
$225  .SO  initially  Ancther  $50  was  spent  hav- 
ing the  lettering  tou' hed  up  3',  months 
later 

TTie  public  uddrc&s  svFtem  installed  cost 
$346  62  Another  $103  46  was  spent  build- 
ing a  flout  for  the  statloi;  wagon  from  which 
39  sniill  American  fl.igs  fly 

Phillips  savs  nf  the  comml.sslon's  telephone 
bill  "In  conducting  a  pr'igram  of  national 
scope  s'lch  as  that  if  the  B  xiker  T  Waahlng- 
t»  n  Centennial  C  jmrnlislon  there  Is  need 
for  the  hi  nie  jiTire  and  the  executive  director 
to  contact  workers.  (  rgunlzatlonal  leaders. 
radio  siatlo'is  e'c  In  many  and  varied  sec- 
tions of  the  country  Often  conferences 
must  be  held,  programs  set  up  or  worked 
out.  explanations  or  appe  ils  made,  etc  To 
send  workers  Ui  stral>;hten  out  or  Initiate 
such  matters  would  be  far  too  costly  so 
telephone  and  telegraph  services  are  used 
Instead  " 

For  a  10-month  period  ending  May  1.  the 
phone  bill  was  $4,576,  an  average  of  $457  60 
a  month  In  addition,  the  commission  paid 
for  telephone  service  to  Jackson.  Its  public 
relations  consultant  The  two  bills  were 
$134  67  and  $46  20      Another  phone  bill  was 
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paid  Chesapeake  &  P(  tomac  Telephone  Co, 
for  August  phone  serAlce  It  amounted  to 
$254  82, 

[From    the    Roanoke    World-News,    Oct.    23, 
19571 

B<x3KS.  Coins  Sold  To  Help  Good-will 
Idea — Centennial  Hale  Receipts  Go  to 
Foundation  Group 

(Third  of  a  series  of  articles) 

(By  Dick  Sutherland) 

G<x>d-wlll  building  has  been  the  most  Im- 
portant goal  of  the  Booker  T,  Washington 
Centennial   Commlsslf^n's  yearlong  program. 

Tlie  legislation  which  gave  the  commission 
$225  000  specifically  listed  the  promotion  of 
•  the  spirit  of  Interracial  good  will"  as  one  of 
Its  objectives 

Two  big  Items  In  the  budget  were  com- 
memorative coins  and  pocket  book  editions 
of  B<x)ker  T  Washington's  autobiography, 
"Up  From  Slavery   ' 

TTie  commission  has  disposed  of  32.000 
copies  of  the  book  and  nearly  $10000  worth 
of  coins  The  coins  were  purchased  at  face 
value  according  in  Sidney  J  Phillips,  presi- 
dent and  executive  director  of  the  commis- 
sion 

The  commission  be^an  lt«  program  by  at- 
tempting to  sell  both  Items  The  coins  were 
to  be  sold  for  a  dollar  and  books  for  50 
cents  The  first  7,000  b<xjk8  cost  the  com- 
mission   18   cents  each.  Phillips  says 

Any  receipts  derlve<l  from  these  two  oper- 
ations would  have  re-  erted  to  the  Booker  T 
Washington  National  Monument  Foundation, 
which  Phillips  also  heads  The  foundation's 
board  of  trustees  created  the  commission  for 
the  celebration  of  the  looth  anniversary  of 
Washington's  birth  Phillips  says  in  his  final 
report  Ui  Congress  there  were  a  tremendous 
number  of  requests  for  the  book  and  re- 
newed Interest  In  the  coin  Elsewhere  he 
says  31  000  copies  of  the  book  were  mailed 
to  school  people  as  a  source  of  data  for  pro- 
gram material 

Nowhere  In  his  report  does  Phillips  say  the 
b<H)ks  were  ever  sole  Privately,  he  claims 
only  501  were  actually  sold,  saying  the  re- 
spoujie  was  very  slow 

As  for  the  coins,  the  report  says  only  that 
some  were  sold  Emphasis  Is  placed  on 
the  fact  they  were  used  as  good-will  build- 
ing devices  Privately,  Phillips  says  8.264 
were  sold  for  a  dollar  each.  2,082  were  ex- 
changed at  face  value  and  2,786  were  do- 
nated He  says  there  was  no  real  profit  from 
either  the  books  or  the  coins, 

MATTER    or    BOOKKEEPING 

That  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  book- 
keeping The  commission  could  have  re- 
ceived no  profit  since  It  footed  all  the  bills 
and  t<)ok  no  receipts  However,  the  founda- 
tion, which  would  have  received  any  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  the  coins  and  books  could 
not  have  failed  to  show  a  profit  It  appears 
to  have  received  at  least  $9,000  from  the 
coins  and  $250  from  the  bcKjks, 

Phillips  says  he  p  anned  a  pocket  edition 
of  the  autobiography  In  October  However. 
BanUm  Book  Co  was  already  bringing  out 
an  edition  Phillips  bcsught  6,000  November 
23  and  another  1,000  March  18  The  centen- 
nial edition  of  the  same  book  did  not  ap- 
pear until  late  May  Phillips  said  he  had 
hoped  the  centennial  edition  would  appear 
In  April 

The  centennial  ed.tlon  carries  a  picture  of 
Boiker  T  Wa.shlngion  at  his  desk  on  the 
cover,  a  letter  from  President  Eisenhower; 
a  chronology  of  the  life  of  Washington;  a 
note  on  the  Booker  T  Washington  Birth- 
place Memorial  by  G  Lake  Imes.  retired  sec- 
retary of  Tuskegee  Institute,  which  carries 
the  story  up  to  the  piresent,  but  falls  to  men- 
tion   that    the   old   birthplace    memorial   or- 


ganization is  defunct;  a  laudatory  biography 
of  Phillips  by  O.  K.  Armstrong,  former  Mis- 
souri Congressman  and  member  of  the  com- 
mission's executive  committee;  and  a  long 
statement  by  Phillips  in  which  he  lists 
achievements  of  the  series  of  organizations 
which  have  had  their  headquarters  at  the 
birthplace. 

The  final  cost  of  centennial  edition  was  a 
little  over  29  cents  a  copy,  about  11  cents 
per  copy  more  than  the  publishers'  original 
edition. 

The  commission  has  been  busily,  almost 
frantically,  sending  these  books  to  various 
groups  and  organizations.  Copies  have  been 
sent  to  16  southern  colleges  for  teachers 
taking  training  there  during  the  svimmer. 
All  box  holders  in  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  and  Rocky 
Mount.  Va  ,  received  free  copies. 

The  new  material  added  to  the  book  con- 
sists of  about  seven  pages  of  chronology  of 
Booker  T.  Washington's  life  and  accomplish- 
ments Approximately  11  pages  are  devoted 
to  Phillips  and  his  various  organizations 
plus  acknowledgements. 

BOOK    PRAISES    PHILLIPS 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  said  about 
Phillips,  "Mr.  Phillips  has  a  large  measure 
of  the  vision  and  spirit  of  Dr.  Washing- 
ton and  works  with  the  same  dedicated  zeal 
in  the  interests  of  his  people." 

Elsewhere  it  is  said  of  him  "  •  •  •  he 
performed  prodigious  tfisks  which  only  a 
man  of  great  faith  and  energy  could  have 
done.   •    •    •" 

And  "Surely  his  accomplishments,  carried 
out  in  a  manner  which  has  won  the  hearty 
coop>eratlon  and  support  of  Influential  men 
and  women  of  both  races,  mark  a  noble 
achievement  In  the  great  American  tradi- 
tion With  It  all,  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  dili- 
gent and  persistent.  A  dedicated  man  of 
devotion  and  Integrity,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  natural  diplomat,  able  to  win  friends  and 
influence  people,  he  has  given  of  himself 
without  stint  or  personal  reward  In  his  great 
efforts  to  forever  perpetuate  the  memory  and 
ideals  of  the  Immortal  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton." 

The  last  writer  was  oii  the  conunlssion's 
payroll  to  do  research  on  the  life  of  Wash- 
ington. The  first  writer  received  travel  ex- 
pense money.  Both  were  members  of  the 
commission. 

The  t>ooks.  not  counting  final  distribution 
items  such  as  postage  and  envelopes,  have 
cost  the  commission  $9,195.83. 

This  exp>ense  Included  $200  to  Werthelm 
Advertising  Associates  of  New  York  City  for 
preparation  of  material  for  the  centennial 
edition  and  for  contacting  radio  and  TV 
stations, 

Phillips  also  used  a  small  magazine  style 
publication,  the  Better  Worker,  to  spread 
the  centennial  news.  Usually  about  an  8- 
page  edition,  Phillips  says  this  was  almost 
the   "official  publication"  of  the  commission. 

The  magazine  sells  for  15  cents  and  Phil- 
lips says  it  has  a  circulation  of  about  5,000. 
It  contains  rather  vague  advice  to  employees 
to  work  hard. 

Phillips  had  1,500  copies  of  the  April 
1956  edition  reprinted  for  distribution.  It 
contained  an  announcement  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  centennial  and  the  establishment 
of  a  national  monument  at  the  birthplace. 
There  was  also  a  brief  chronology  of  Wash- 
ington's life  and  an  article  on  the  centennial 
stamp  and  envelope.  The  envelopes  were 
said  to  be  available  to  Better  Worker  sub- 
scribers at  a  special  price  of  10  cents  each. 

The  commission  also  oCTered  free  6,000 
copies  of  a  collection  of  "Quotations  of 
Booker  T.  Washington"  compiled  by  E.  Da- 
vidson Washington.  This  booklet  was 
printed  by  the  Tuskegee  Institute  Press,  first 
in  1938.  then  reprinted  in  1940  and  1957. 


Quotations  are  grouped  under  such  head- 
ings as  the  Negro  race,  education,  labor,  char- 
acter, living,  opp>ortunity,  success  and  re- 
ward. It  Is  the  one  Instance  in  which  the 
voice  of  Booker  T.  Washington  Is  permitted 
to  be  heard  alone  and  clear. 

A  green  card  was  also  Included  In  many  of 
the  publications  sent  out  from  the  com- 
mission's headquarters. 

Entitled,  "I  Am  a  Negro,"  it  included  this 
message:  "I  am  a  Negro  and  I  am  proud  of 
my  race  and  its  heritage.  I  am  proud  to  be 
an  American  and  will  defend  my  country 
against  all  foes  whether  within  or  without, 
I  will  support  any  effort  that  means  higher 
standards  of  living  and  higher  standards  of 
character  for  all  men.  I  will  give  freely  of 
my  time,  talents  and  labor  to  improve  my 
home  and  the  community  in  which  my 
children  must  grow  up. 

"I  will  give  an  honest  day's  work  for  an 
honest  day's  pay,  and  guard  my  employer's 
Interests  as  I  would  my  own.  I  will  t>e  fair 
and  honorable  In  my  dealings  with  my  neigh- 
bor and  expect  him  to  be  the  same  "with  me, 
I  will  strive  to  make  each  day  come  up  to 
the  high  watermark  of  pure,  unselfish,  use- 
ful living.  In  the  words  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington: I  will  allow  no  man  to  drag  me 
down  so  low  as  to  make  me  hate  him.'  " 


[Prom    the    Roanoke    World-News,    Oct.    24, 

1957] 
Companion  or  Education   Lauds  Phillips — 

Speech    />t    Biktbpu^ce    Cites    Him    as    a 

Second  Booker  T. 

(Fourth  of  seven  articles) 
(By  Dick  Sutherland) 

Dr.  W.  B.  Fleming  of  Prescott,  Ark.,  was 
one  of  the  fpeakers  who  spread  the  good-will 
message  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Cen- 
tennial Commission. 

Dr.  Fleming  was  Introduced  as  a  companion 
of  the  late  Negro  educator  whose  memory  is 
being  honored.  He  arrived  at  the  birthplace, 
now  a  national  monument,  from  Roanoke. 
in  a  taxi.  He  was  attired  in  a  long,  brown 
frock-tailed  coat,  brown  trousers,  brown  top 
hat  and  large  brown  four-in-hand  tie. 

He  moved  slowly,  and  somewhat  shakily 
from  the  taxi,  but  had  a  smile  and  cheery 
greeting  for  everyone  he  met. 

A  group  of  children  from  the  nearby 
Booker  T.  Washington  Elementary  School 
gathered  to  hear  him.  There  were  perhaps 
30  of  varlotis  sizes  and  in  various  styles  of 
dress.  Some  wore  primly  starched  dresses 
while  others  wore  ragged  Jeans. 

They  were  marched  to  the  front  of  the 
brick  building  which  houses  the  post  oflSce 
and  commission  offices  and  turned  to  face  up 
a  short  slope.  There  the  commission's  red, 
white,  blue  and  gold  station  wagon  sat,  its 
39  flags  rippling  and  choral  music  sliding 
from  its  public  address  system. 

8.  J.  Phillips,  president  and  executive  di- 
rector of  the  commission  which  was  created 
by  the  Booker  T.  Washington  National 
Monument  Foundation's  board  of  trustees 
for  the  observance  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Washington's  birth,  introduced  Dr.  Flem- 
ing. Phillips  told  how  they  had  traveled  over 
30,000  miles  together  for  the  commission,  as 
part  of  the  good-will  building  program. 

Dr.  Fleming,  using  the  public  address 
system  as  a  supplement  to  his  wavering  voice, 
began  by  praising  Booker  T.  Washington  and 
Phillips.  He  said  Phillips  was  a  second 
Booker  T.   Washington. 

He  told  various  stories,  some  of  which  he 
said  Washington  had  used,  and  some  which 
involved  Washington.  They  served  to 
Illustrate  such  jxjlnts  as  that  Washington 
had  a  heart  iind  loved  his  fellow  man.  that 
he  didn't  believe  in  excuses  or  makeshift 
arrangements,  that  he  did  believe  in  orgam- 
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zatlon.  and  that  the  children  should  make 
themselvea  Unixjrtant.  so  the  world  will  need 
them. 

rr  TAKES  A  GKKAT  KAN 

The  children  were  led  away  and  the  public 
addreu  syatem  was   tvimed   off. 

Then  Fleming  explained  what  a  great  Job 
Phillips  was  doing  He  declared  Phillips  Is 
"doing  a  Job  you  won't  find  another  white 
or  black  man  doing  today  '  His  white  beard 
bobbing  as  he  talked.  Dr  Fleming  said.  "It 
takes  a  great  man  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  a  dead  man  " 

■•Misunderstanding  Is  the  worst  thing  In 
the  world;  tt  destroys  the  home  and  commu- 
nity and  can  destroy  society."  Dr  Fleming 
said.  He  explained  that  Phillips  Is  "trying 
to  make  my  people  see  the  necessity  of  what 
Booker  T  Washington  stood  for  In  life;  to 
carry  on  his  principles  " 

Hardship  Is  needed,  too.  Dr.  Fleming 
claimed  With  It  comes  understanding  and 
citizenship.  "We  must  have  men  who  will 
give  their  lives,  suffer  and  serve  for  the  good 
of  society  He  Is  not  doing  It  for  m  ney 
He  loves  Booker  T  Washington.  He  loves 
our  people.     The  age  needs  a  man. 

"Ifs  a  big  Job  It's  not  a  question  of  race. 
but  service,  service  that  counts  America 
needs  enlightenment,  enlistment,  enlarge- 
ment. It  must  be  made  to  want;  it  must 
see  to  want.  When  Sidney  J  Phillips  has 
more  disciples  he  can  enlarge  his  program  ' 
This  was  said  to  be  a  typical  good  will 
building  program  It  Is  what  has  been  said, 
with  variations,  to  groups  throughout  the 
South  and  West  during  the  centennial. 

That  Is  what  a  portion  of  the  $225. COO 
Congress  granted  the  centennial  commission 
has  been  spent  for  It  represents  the  crux 
of  the  commission's  program — g' od-wlU 
building. 

LARGE    SUM    SPENT    ON    ACS 

Another  large  sum  has  been  spent  fur  ad- 
vertising In  newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  These  ads  were  also  part  of  the 
good-will  building  program. 

One  of  the  early  ads  appeared  In  a  Denver. 
C  ilo  .  newspaper  September  21.  1956,  during 
the  N.itlonal  Baptist  Convention's  annual 
meeting.  The  convention  claims  a  member- 
ship of  4  million  of  the  approximately  14  mil- 
lion Negroes  In  the  United  States.  Phillips 
says  the  commission  made  special  elTcrts  to 
present  Its  message  at  the  meeting. 

The  ad  said : 

"You.  too.  may  help.  Buy  Carver-W.ash- 
Ington  Memorial  Half-DoUars,  an  investment 
In  America. 

"This  month  In  Denver  will  be  your  List 
opportunity  to  get  one  of  the  historically  Im- 
portant Washington-Carver  Commemorative 
US  Half  Dollars  being  distributed  to  honor 
the  Centennial  Year  of  B  oker  T  Wa.«hln5- 
ton.  These  commemorative  coins  have  been 
sold  In  many  parts  of  the  country  f  r  as 
much  aa  %2  each  This  offering  In  Denver 
Is  being  made  to  the  public  at  a  special  price 
of  only  II  per  coin.  The  proceeds  over  the 
face  value  of  the  coins  are  being  used  to  fur- 
ther the  work  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
Commission. 

"These  commemorative  coins  make  ex'-ep- 
tlonally  fine  gifts  for  friends  and  aie  good 
collector's  Items.  US.  legal  coinage,  they 
will  always  have  face  value.  Money  spent 
f  T  these  coins  furthers  the  progress  of  hu- 
man relations  among  all  Americans.  With 
?.n  niitr.ne  map  on  one  side  and  the  portraits 
of  Washington  and  Carver  In  bas-relief  on 
t^le  other  you'll  want  one  or  more  for  family 
gif's  and  helpful  souvenirs  of  this  Important 
centennial  year." 

After  telling  where  In  Denver  the  coins 
might  be  purchased,  It  ended  "Address  mall 
(  .ders.  11  plus  10  cents  for  postage  and  han- 
dling, to  Mrs.  Portia  W.  Plttman,  Kenmark 


Hate!.    530    ITth   Street,    Denver      Mrs     Pitt- 
man    la    the    daughter    of    Booker    T     Wa.vh- 

Ington  " 

Two  of  the  ads  appeared  In  the  Roanoke 
World-News.  The  first  came  November  5, 
1956.     It  read 

•  An  appea  to  Americans  of  all  rates  and 
creeds. 

"Ours  Is  a  land  where  freedom  of  'bought 
and  expression  ;vre  part  >f  our  cot.stl'utlor^al 
heritage.  Whether  we  agree  or  disagre*"  with 
our  fell'jw  Amerio.ins  doesn  t  matter  This  Is 
what  democracy  means  When  disagre*- 
ment,  however,  leads  to  hate.  Ill  will  or 
violence  of  sufflcirnt  ma  nltude  t<.)  militate 
against  the  well-belnk;  of  our  Kind  at  iiome 
and  abrriiid,  it  Is  a  matter  of  serious  thought 
for  every  American-  regardless  of  his  rare  or 
creed 

"The  recent  ru'.lngs  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  segregation  based  on  rare  has  in  some 
are.is  gUen  rl.-.e  to  racial  tensions  of  such 
serious  Impact  that  national  unity  Is  far 
from  what  It  should  be  Because  of  these 
ten.-;;o;;s  tl.c  Bookfr  T  Wa.«:hlngton  Ccntei- 
nl.il  Commission  h.as  dedicated  Its  ye.ir-l.ing 
progr\m.  which  p.ivs  tr:b-.;'e  'o  t*'.e  lOLUla 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Booker  T  W.xsh- 
Ington.  to  a  trood-w*:!   bui'.dlr.t^  crusr.de 

"The  Book'^r  T  Wisr^.lr.g'on  Centennial 
Commlrslon  believes  that  th:s  grave  contro- 
verfv  cannot  be  set'l'-d  by  hate  and  violence 
It  knows  this,  first,  bc^tuse  of  Divine 
teaching  and  second  from  the  preced"nt 
established  by  America's  greatest  a-w^^tle 
of  interrac'.:'!  g'w^>d  wi:i,  B  >  ki-r  T  W.ishtng- 
ton  He  came  upon  the  .^m•rtcan  scene  at  a 
time  when  our  lai-.d  was  torn  wl'h  gro\ip 
tensions  even  a.s  I'  Is  t<-)d>v:  a  tme  when  It 
was  f  '.r  e.asler  to  think  In  t»rms  of  hat**  and 
destruction  than  It  wa.s  to  preach  a  KoKp^'l  of 
go<xl  will  and  pri">gress  He  chise  the  hard 
w;\.y — the  wav  of  compromise,  of  give  and 
take,  of  f-lendship  find  cooperation  and  so 
admtrablv  did  he  succeed  that  in  spite  of 
his  humble  or'gln  his  n«me  Is  ll-ked  wuh 
those  great  Americans  who  make  up  the  Na- 
tion's hall  of  fame 

"We  staiid  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  of 
world  dt-order  and  lnde'M<^lon.  We  ived  na- 
tional teamwork  to  hold  our  own  In  the?^e 
times.  N.itlonal  unity  Is  the  cire  of  national 
defense.  Disaster  cannot  sh.ike  or  dar-.irer 
we  iken  the  spirit  of  a  unit'd  p"<ipl««  We 
appeal  to  you — the  citizens  (  f  our  Nation  — 
white,  black,  yellow,  and  brtjwn  to  help 
build  good  will  In  yovir  community  Our  na- 
tlon.il  wo'.fire  dep^^nd.'v — rot  upK)n  whether 
we  are  North.  South.  East,  or  West  -but 
rather  upon  whether  cverv  man  of  us  has 
done  his  part  In  helping  to  m.ike  of  Ui  an 
Iniinclble    nation." 

Largest  tvpe  In  the  rid  Is  savfd  for  a  small 
block  which  savs  "You,  tix),  can  help  cele- 
brate hurry.  Just  a  few  left — Carver- 
Wi5hington  commemi^ratlve  coins  $1  —  world 
famous  autoblo'.,'raphy.  'Up  From  Slavery.' 
pockf-t  size — 50  cents — order    today." 

Another  ad  appeared  November  21.  1956 
Phillips  again  cried  out  a»alns»  racial  ten- 
sions which  axe  ovcrtakli  g  the  Nation,  and 
cou'.cl  only  b"  avort'^d  through  par*  lclpa'l(.)M 
In  his  SCH  d-wiU  building  program 

The  flnal  par.igraph  said:  'You  can  help 
In  this  go<xl-w4il  building  crusade  by  pur- 
chasing copies  of  Up  From  Slavery.'  an  au- 
tobiography bv  Rooker  T  WashlngUm.  at 
50  cents  each  and  Carver-W.i.ehlngton  half 
dollars  .u  $1  each  These  may  be  secured 
by  writlns:  the  Bookir  T  Wis!  li^'jt  n  C«n- 
teniual  Commission  at  B<~oker  T.  Washing- 
ton   Birthplace.    Virginia" 

A  '^oupcn  was  at 'ached  for  the  cou'.enlence 
of  those  who  wished  to  help  The  coupon 
also  turned  up  on  the  back  of  a  pamphlet 
Introducing  Dr  Fleming  Inside  Is  an  out- 
line which  Dr  FleminK  more  or  less  fuiliwed 
during  his  talk,  entitled  ■Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington .\s  I  Knew  Him." 


!  Fr  m    the    Roanoke    Wor'.d-New«.    Oct     25, 
1957  I 

Prnnc  SCHOOLB  HoNOt  Pleas  or  Centen- 
MM  Bit  I*»ogram  in  Colleocs  Appar- 
r.vTLT    Not    as    Ptrono 

(Fifth  of  feven   artl.les) 
I  By  Dick  Sutherland) 

rhe  B  >oker  T  Washington  Centennl... 
CoiiuiUbftl'  n  a.,  hlcved  what  was  perhaps  lu 
greatest  re"p   nse  Irom  the  public  »cho<jls. 

School  6u;>erlntendents  all  over  Uie  coui.- 
Lry  »tre  »ent  copies  of  Booker  T.  Waahlng- 
toii  s  blttgraphy.  Up  From  Slavery"  They 
were  <u.krd  lo  iK-nd  libbs  of  school  principals 
llioof  piiiiii^<alb  were  s«.'ni  copies  of  the  ben  k 
ui.d  reque*>t<'d  to  have  a  program  about 
liowker  I  Wa*hingt  lu  and  U)  write  the  cum- 
luissloii    telling   iib    ut   it 

Many  c«  iaf>lled  with  each  phaae  of  the 
Commikfcion  »  requests  S  J.  Phillip*,  com- 
mi&>ion  executive  director,  has  a  file  of  let- 
ters. ni.iyl.>e  as  many  as  200,  from  •chool 
pei>ple,  priucpolB.  leuchera.  and  students, 
6a>.!.g  they  have  had  some  type  of  Booker 
T    W.uihUiglon   program  or  study. 

The  commi.-.ii  >n  sent  along  on  requert 
Some  pr  griwit  t^ugge^Uons  Sonte  were  prac- 
ticil.  thers  seemed  a  bit  farfetched,  such  as 
an.swering  roUcall  witii  wise  sayings  of  Bookir 
T    Wa-shiiigton 

The  sthiHjl  response  was  the  best  the  com- 
m.ssl  n  received  Ua  any  of  Its  efforts.  On  the 
Indi.llual  class  level.  It  was  performing  itii 
f  ur.'-'l.ui.   pr  im'  ling   B  X)ker  T.   Washlngto;. 

The  ye<ir-er.d  re;H;rt  claims  a  much  bigger 
program  Part  of  that  program  has  been 
Included  under  public  relations.  The  re- 
sponse would  Indicate  that  whst  was  ac- 
tually carried  out  was  something  less  than 
the  all-lncluslve  program  listed  In  the 
report. 

The  college  program  despite  talk  oX  "stu- 
dei.ts  in  gr.uiuaie  divialons  In  some  ot  the 
Nation's  leading  universities,"  doesn't  appeur 
to  hi\e  been  very  strong,  effective,  or  of  a 
gr.'duate  crllege  Ifvel 

D Illations  werv  made  to  two  co!lei;es  and  i 
B!  Ic  school. 

One  Cillege  was  Lomax-Hannon  College  In 
Oropi  ville.  Ala.  Phillips  says  this  Is  a  big 
Mcthr>dlst  college  It  is  not  listed  In  the  No- 
vember 1956  edition  of  the  College  Blue 
B  ■  k  Nor  1."  it  11.^ ted  among  colleges  il.TII- 
lated  with  the  African  Methodl.^t  Eplscopul 
Chvirrh,  African  MethodUt  Episcopal  Zlon 
Church.  Colored  Mcthodlit  Fplscop.il  Cliurcli. 
or  I-Yce  Methodist  Church  of  North  America 

Another  donation  went  to  furnish  three 
rooms  In  thp  flrls'  dormitory  on  the  campi:s 
<it  Selm  I  Unlversitv  Selma  la  not  llstod  In 
the  World  Almrnuc  list  of  colleges  and  un  - 
ver  uu-F    nor  In  L<jvejoy's  guide  to  colleges. 

sr..^Rcn  P'-'r  ^chooi.  rRrnxESS 

T^,c  th  rd  donation  went  to  the  Prince  of 
Pea.  c  B.Me  Shool.  Prescott.  Ark  It  Is  not 
Included  on  the  li.st  of  the  Accrediting  Asso- 
ciation of  Bible  Instltu'es  and  Bible  Collegci;. 

Asked  ab(  ut  this,  Phillips  said  It  w.-s 
headtd  by  'he  Rcvermd  W.  B.  Fleming,  al  » 
knri'Au  as  Dr  nemlnt,  and  a  field  repre- 
srn'a'lve  for  the  comml-slon.  Phillips  5a:d 
It  was  a  school  for  all  denomlnatljns  whlc'.i 
conducted  "short  courses  for  ministers,  and 
Includes  other  speakers    as  I  understand  It   ' 

Phillips  did  not  know  the  size  of  the  en- 
roriment  nor  the  accreditation. 

TTi"  supprlntendenl  of  schoo's  In  Prescott 
c  uldu  t  f\nd  the  school  at  all  "after  an  li  - 
tcr'^lv«>  Invcstlg.itlon."  It  was  not  lUted  In 
the  telephone  directory,  the  Prescott  Mlr.l-:- 
terUl  Alliance  did  i.ot  kn  jw  about  It,  nor  did 
the  chamljer  of  commerce  nor  did  any  In- 
div  .duals  the  superlntendtnt  contacted. 

Other  disbursements  went  to  alumul  asso- 
ciations and  to  Individuals.  Biggest  single 
it.m  Is  $1,000  paid  to  WlUlam  Boscomb  of 
Tufkegee.  Ala  ,  f(jr  services  In  public  schools. 
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Incidentally,  the  c>jmmlsfion  spent  1180  for 
dental  work  for  Dr.  Fleming,  charged 
urlglnally  to  mlscellsneous  expenses. 

The  shrine  In  Alabama  will  be  the  only 
permanent  physical  result  of  the  work  of  the 
B  ciker  T.  Washington  Centennial  Com- 
mission. 

When  cjmpleted  It  will  be  a  duplicate  log 
slave  cabin  of  the  one  constructed  at  the 
B  >okcr  T.  Washington  Birthplace.  The  total 
project  Is  expected  to  cost  $6.17743.  Al- 
ready •2,418  45  has  been  spent.  Original 
estimates  were  that  the  shrine  would  ccjst 
ab    ut  »4.00C. 

material    sent    FROM    PRANKLIN 

The  cabin  will  be  on  a  5-acre  plot  on 
U  S  80  and  29  near  Tuskegee.  Informa- 
tion about  Booker  T.  will  be  disseminated 
there 

Materials  for  the  shrine  were  shipped  from 
Franklin  County  to  Alabama  for  the  con- 
struction. Everything — logs,  oak  boards, 
stones  and  sand —will  have  come  from  near 
the    educator's    birthplace. 

One  big  program  was  the  Elks  oratorical 
contest  In  his  report.  Phillips  claims  the 
Elks  Include  500.000  members  and  that 
B(>eaklng  contests  were  held  In  468  cities  on 
this  year's  theme.  "Booker  T.  Washington 
and  the  Constitution." 

The  commission  donated  three  91,000 
schohu-Ehlps  to  the  contest.  It  also  helped 
outline  speeches,  suggesting  a  pattern  for 
their   thematic   development. 

It  was  suggefted  that  conditions  be  pre- 
sented as  deplorable  until  Booker  T.  came 
along  to  s'.ralghten  them  out,  and  to  show 
how  bad  they  are  today,  with  Booker  T. 
Washington's  Ideas  again  the  t>e6t  possible 
cure-all. 

Aside  from  the  scholarships,  one  of  the 
principal  expense  Items  was  a  $500  payment 
to  Perry  W  Howard,  Washington  attorney, 
member  of  the  rommlsslnn.  and  one  of  the 
planners  of  the  centennial  program,  for 
"special  services"  In  connection  with  the 
Elks. 

Bjttye  Steele  Turner,  Elks  women's  grand 
assistant  directress  of  education,  of  Tuske- 
gee Institute,  Ala  .  was  paid  $204.64  for  serv- 
ices at  State  association  meetings  represent- 
ing the  commlrston. 

Another  big  effort  was  made  In  connection 
with  the  National  Baptist  Convention.  This 
group  claims  to  be  the  largest  Negro  or- 
ganization In  the  United  States  with  a  mem- 
bership of  4  million. 

Considerable  effort  was  made  to  get  the 
commission's  story  before  the  convention. 
In  addition,  vouchers  show  Dr.  T.  J.  Jemlson, 
convention  secretary,  was  paid  $900  for  a 
variety  of  services.  He  received  $300  for 
preparation  of  material  for  a  pamphlet. 
"Booker  T  Washington  as  a  Great  Religious 
Loader";  $200  for  preparing  a  list  of  names 
of  10,000  Baptist  leaders  from  the  conven- 
ti.in's  mailing  list;  and  $400  was  sent  him  as 
secretary  of  the  Baptist  Bath  House,  national 
rellglius  project,  as  a  donation  to  the  mid- 
winter convention. 

The  ties  between  the  commission  and  the 
convention  are  close.  I>r.  Jemlson  Is  a 
trustee  of  the  centennial  commission.  Phil- 
lips has  been  public  relations  director  of 
the  convention.  In  addition,  he  gets  paid  by 
Nthi  for  working  at  the  convention. 


[Prom    the    Roanoke    World-News,    Oct.    26, 
1957] 

Newspaper  Aid  Dtsappoin'TInc,  Phillips  Sats; 

PlTTSBTTRCH        PaPFR        COOPERATES;         THXXX 

STAmas  Paid  (2.280 

(Sixth  of  seven  articles) 
(by  Dick  Sutherland) 
Newspaper    cooperation    with   the   Booker 
T    Washington  Centennial   Commission  was 
disappointing,  8.  J.  Phillips  says. 
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Phillips,  executive  director  of  the  com- 
mission, says  the  commission  spent  $25,04933 
for  newspaper  ads  in  more  than  100  news- 
papers. However,  not  much  response  was 
received  when  other  papers  were  sent  the 
same  material  and  asked  to  run  it  free. 

Most  of  the  money  was  si>ent  with  Negro 
newspapers,  and  there  Is  where  Phillips  says 
the  cooperation  broke  down. 

The  commission  did  receive  good  coopera- 
tion from  Phillips'  viewpoint,  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Courier,  a  Negro  newspaper.  Three 
members  of  its  staff  were  paid  $2,280  for 
preparing  material. 

George  Schuyler,  New  York  editor  of  the 
paper,  received  the  most  money,  $1,150.  A 
columnist,  Schuyler  was  also  one  of  those 
who  helped  map  out  the  commission's  pro- 
gram. 

Robert  M.  Radcllffe.  national  news  editor, 
was  paid  $600  and  William  G.  Nunn,  man- 
aging editor,  received  $530. 

Phillips  said  Radcllffe  was  paid  $150,  for 
covering  Roanoke's  diamond  Jubilee.  Ac- 
cording to  Phillips.  Radcllffe  wrote  a  good 
story  about  Negro  participation. 

The  story  carried  one  paragraph  which 
said  the  commission  had  a  fl:>at  In  the 
parades.  A  fairly  short  story  altogether,  it 
contained  other  features  of  the  commission's 
program. 

Another  cause  for  Phillips'  disappointment 
may  have  come  from  the  fact  Andrew  P. 
Jackson  ft  Associates  were  chosen  as  the 
advertising  agency  through  which  all  ads 
would  be  placed. 

Jackson  happened  to  be  another  of  those 
who  planned  the  centennial  observance.  His 
firm  was  not  an  accredited  advertising 
agency  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  News- 
p.aper  Publishers  Association  and  there  was 
a  continual  hassle  with  some  newspapers 
over  this  matter  Being  unaccredited,  he 
could  not  open  an  account  until  his  credit 
had  been  established. 

This  establishing  of  the  firm's  rating  led 
to  many  ads  falling  to  be  placed  at  the  times 
originally  selected  for  them. 

Jackson,  who  died  last  summer,  was  also 
executive  dlr  ctor  of  the  Oo-By-Auto  Club 
which  publishes  "Go-Guide  To  Pleasant 
Motoring."  The  commission  placed  a  $300 
ad  in  this  travel  booklet.  It  did  not  place 
ads  with  other  travel  booklets. 

Vouchers  were  made  out  In  two  ways,  to 
the  advertising  firm  and  to  Jackson  person- 
ally. By  June  1  Jackson  had  received  $3,590 
for  public  relations;  $828.05  for  travel  and 
subsistence  between  September  17  and  De- 
cember 8;  $259.04  for  paying  accounts;  end 
$134.7  for  a  phone  bill,  a  total  of  $4,811.76. 

The  firm  at  the  same  time  had  received 
$17.4R3.76  for  ads  in  Negro  newspapers; 
$2,53942  for  ads  In  general  newEpai>ers; 
$3,200  for  public  relations  services,  which 
would  be  in  addition  to  commissions  on  each 
ad;  $75  for  special  Bervlces,  and  $46.20  for  a 
phone  bill. 

One  of  Jackson's  functions  was  to  plan 
the  distribution  of  Washington's  autoblog- 
rpphy  "Up  From  Slavery,"  Phillips  said.  At 
the  same  time,  the  commission  paid  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Sales  Agency  of  Tus- 
kegee. A' a.,  for  advertising  and  sales  promo- 
tion of  the  book,  according  to  the  voucher. 
Phillips  said  this  $2,500  was  paid  for  distribu- 
tion plans.  The  book  was  never  sold,  Phillips 
says,  all  copies  being  distributed  without 
charge. 

Phillips  is  owner-president  of  the  Tuske- 
gee sales  organization  which  he  established 
around  1940.  It  has  three  other  employes, 
all  also  employed  by  the  commission:  Mrs. 
A.  V.  Mundy,  assistant  executive  dlrectcM* 
of  the  commission;  her  husband  and  H.  C. 
Saunders,  an  Instirance  man.  Saunders  re- 
ceived $478.78  In  travel  money  between 
August  21  and  October  22.  He  Is  listed  as  an 
accountant  by  the  commission. 


STAMPS  BOUGHT  FBOlf  AOXNCT 


The  sales  agency  also  figured  in  another 
bit  of  the  commission's  business.  Two  com- 
mission vouchers  were  made  out  to  a  bank 
for  postage  stamps.  Kach  was  for  $2,100. 
The  first  was  dated  August  25,  1956  and  the 
second  February  4, 1956.  The  second  voucher 
was  first  made  out  for  "coins,"  but  it  was 
scratched  through  and  "stamps"  written  in. 

Asked  about  this,  Phillips  said  it  was  a 
bu£lnees  deal,  the  same  as  If  the  stamps  had 
been  bought  from  the  post  office.  "We  had 
big  mailings  coming  up,  and  we  bought  the 
stamps,"  the  commission  president  said. 

He  explained  that  the  stamps,  ordinary 
pKistage  stamps.  In  the  amount  of  $4,500 
were  originally  owned  by  the  sales  agency. 
They  were  accumulated  for  a  promotion  deal 
which  was  abandoned.  Phillips  says  he  took 
the  Etamp)8  to  the  bank  for  "safekeeping" 
and  as  a  "little  collateral"  on  a  loan. 

The  loan  was  for  $4,500,  Phillips  said.  The 
sales  agency  received  the  full  $4,500,  no  in- 
terest being  deducted  beforehand.  "We  (the 
Ealcs  agency)  bought  back  $300  worth," 
Phillips  said.  The  remainder  was  purchased 
with  commission  funds.  Phillips  did  not 
remember  how  much  the  Interest  was,  but 
thought  It  was  5  percent.  He  said  It  was 
paid  by  the  sales  agency. 

A  check  with  other  bankers  reveals  this 
to  have  been  an  unusual  procedure,  though 
perfectly  legal.  All  bankers  questioned  said 
they  would  not  loan  full  face  value  on 
Etamps,  having  to  leave  a  working  margin 
in  the  event  a  foreclosure  might  be  neces- 
sary. All  said  they  would  make  a  loan  on 
stamps,  though  none  could  remember  ever 
having  done  so. 

The  stamps  the  sales  agency  owned  were 
not  redeemable  at  a  post  office.  For  retisons 
of  sanitation,  the  post  office  refuses  to  re- 
deem any  postage  stamps. 

Between  the  first  purchase  of  stamps  and 
the  second,  the  commission  purchased  a 
postage  meter  machine  and  paid  $1,000  to 
the  post  office  in  which  It  has  its  head- 
quarters to  have  It  set.  Another  $1,680  was 
spent  for  postage. 

Phillips  says  the  sales  agency's  biggest 
work  has  been  in  connection  with  NehL 
For  several  years  Phillips  was  a  sales  repre- 
sentative for  the  company  and  head  of  the 
agency.  He  is  still  on  the  Nehl  payroll,  re- 
ceiving $2,700  a  year  for  his  work,  which  he 
says  Is  concentrated  on  the  weeklong  Na- 
tional Baptist  Convention  meeting. 


[From    the   Roanoke   World-News,   Oct.    28, 
19571 

Was  $225,000  roR  Centennial  Worth wHnjt? 
Issue  Debatable,  Phuxifs  Sats  Objectives 
achueved 

(The  last  of  seven  articles) 
(By  Dick  Sutherland) 

Was  the  $225,000  appropriated  for  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Centennial  a  worth- 
while expenditure? 

That  would  seem  to  be  debatable.  To 
some  people  the  money,  or  at  least  part  of 
It,  might  seem  to  have  been  wasted.  To  S. 
J.  Phillips,  president  and  executive  director 
of  the  centennial  commission,  its  objectives 
were  successfully  achieved. 

Those  objectives  were  to  pay  deserved 
homage  to  a  humble  American  who  through 
service  to  his  fellow  men  contributed  greatly 
to  the  national  well-being  and  to  direct 
the  national  mind  to  the  value  of  applying 
Booker  T.  Washington's  philosophy,  princi- 
ples, program,  and  practices  to  many  of  the 
problems  that  confront  our  Nation  today, 
particularly  those  that  have  to  do  with 
building  greater  good  will  among  Americans 
of  different  races  and  creeds. 

Of  the  program,  PhilllFW  says,  "Millions 
of    young    Americans    were    Introduced    to 
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Booker  T.  Washington,  Judging  from  the 
vast  number  of  letters,  composltlona,  and 
atorlea  written  by  them  about  him — they 
admired  his  courage,  his  faith  In  his  fellow 
men,  and  his  willingness  to  »eT\e  wherever 
service  was  needed." 

Phillips  continues,  "They  believe  that  he 
was  a  great  American  and  will,  we  believe, 
revere  his  memory.  This  Is  as  much  honor 
as  can  be  bestowed  upon  any  man." 

At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  major  ex- 
penditures In  the  yearlong  campaign,  news- 
paper ads,  coins,  the  first  books,  were  made 
with  the  hopes  of  reaping  a  profit.  The  fact 
they  did  not  realize  any  major  profit  is  Im- 
material. 

The  conunlsston,  organized  by  the  Booker 
T.  Washington  National  Monument  Founda- 
tion, used  Federal  funds  to  purchase  and 
advertise  for  sale  and  distribute  products 
with  the  proceeds  going  to  the  foundation. 
Only  one  of  the  ads  failed  to  have  a  coupon 
for  convenient  purchase  of  either  half  dol- 
lars or  books  or  both.  In  fact.  It.  a  Christ- 
mas ad.  was  nothing  except  a  pitch  for  buy- 
ing the  autobiography  and  coins 

The  advertl£lng  campaign  cost  $25  049.33, 
not  counting  amounts  paid  Individuals  for 
writing  some  material;  the  books  cdst  $9  - 
195  83:  the  coins  cost  99,255  85  This  doesn  t 
Include  subsidiary  costs,  such  as  »2,500  t<i 
Phillips'  sales  agency  for  distribution  plans, 
a  sum  to  Andrew  F  Jackson  for  distribution 
plans:  postage  and  other  costs. 

Selling  was  behind  almost  every  move  of 
the  commission.  The  school  campaign  was 
tied  to  an  effort  to  sell  copies  of  the  auto- 
biography to  the  schools.  Elk  lodges  and 
Negro  women's  clubs  were  being  asked  t<3 
sell  coins  and  books  for  the  commission 
Phillips  tried  to  get  a  company  to  distribute 
the  bocks 

Other  than  the  direct  sell,  there  have  been 
such  Indirect  attempts  as  sending  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  a  copy  of  the  centennial  edi- 
tion of  "Up  From  Slavery"  Phillips  then 
displayed  all  the  letters  from  the  Congress- 
men. Most  of  these  were  mere  "thank  you 
for  sending  this  book  I  hope  I  shall  have 
time  to  read  It,  "  type  replies. 

Almost  every  time  Booker  T.  Washington 
has  been  mentioned  In  the  comml5slons  lit- 
erature and  ads.  the  name  of  3.  J  Phillips 
has  also  been  mentioned. 

Surely  no  one  exposed  to  all  the  centennial 
commission's  outpouring  about  Bo<jker  T 
Washington  could  have  failed  to  remember 
8.  J.  Phillips,  too  Several  of  the  articles 
are  definitely  devoted  to  telling  the  reader 
what  a  great  and  noble  man  S  J  Phillips 
Is.  while  another  writer  describes  him  as 
modest  and  self-effacing 

Phillips  and  his  budget  director.  Georfi;e 
L  Jeffries,  were  both  fined  In  Franklin  Cout.- 
ty  court  for  refusing  to  file  a  State  Income 
tax  return  on  their  Incomes  last  yetir  Phil- 
lips contended  in  a  private  conversation  that 
he  was  not  a  Virginia  resident  and  not  .sup- 
posed to  file  a  return. 

However,  he  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  and 
paid  the  fine  and  filed  and  paid  his  Sta'e 
Income  tax  He  had  refused  to  answer  a 
summons  from  the  commissioner  of  revenue 
and  was  arrested  and  brought  to  Jail  where 
he  posted  bond 

PAUJ  WORKER  LAUDS  PHILLIPS 

A  letter  from  Mrs  Portia  Washington  Pif- 
man.  of  Washington.  DC  ,  was  published 
In  the  Roanoke  Times,  August  22.  1957,  in 
which  Phillips  Is  again  lauded  for  his  work 
at  the  birthplace  m  Franklin  County  Mrs 
Plttman  held  the  position  of  special  repre- 
sentative on  the  commission  at  a  salary  of 
f400  a  month  plus  travel  expenses,  and  Is  a 
vice  president  of  the  commission  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Monument  Founda- 
tion. 

Any  discussion  of  Booker  T  Washington's 
philosophy  becomes  extremely  vague  as  far 
as  Phillips   Is  concerned.     Mostly,   he   seems 


to  think  racial  troubles  should  be  settled 
peaceably  Had  the  Negro  leaders  as  well 
as  the  white  leaders  kept  his  Ideas  before 
the  public,  they  would  have  been  able  to 
meet  many  problems  more  satisfactorily" 

This  is  about  as  concrete  a  statement  a« 
Phillips  Is  apt  to  make  However,  his  writ- 
ings an  current  problems  have  tended  to 
emphasize  the  prospects  of  hate  and  vio- 
lence, and  to  say  conditions  In  the  country 
are  as  bad  now  as  they  were  after  the  Civil 
War  He  then  says  let  s  all  be  friends  and 
remember    Booker   T     Washlnk.'t<>n 

The  portltm  of  W:ishlngtons  philosophy 
which  deals  with  thrift  seems  U)  have 
escaped  the  commissions  mind  when  it  pur- 
chased a  1957  C.U-  with  a  continental  spare 
tire  kit 

T'l  Phillips'  credu  let  It  be  said  he  has 
admitted  he  may  have  fpent  s<  me  uf  the 
funds  differently  from  what  someone  else 
in  the  s.ixne  [xisitl m  m:»?ht  have  spent  tliem 
After  all,  this  was  anoth(*r  G  -vernmei.t 
giveaway  program  The  $22.i,0OO  was  made 
available  to  the  commission  until  expendetl 
There  was  never  any  question  of  any  money 
belnij;  returned  t^i  the  Government,  even 
though  Phillips  dues  -ay  he  plans  to  return 
around  »15,(X)0. 

Of  the  total  program.  Phillips  says 
■  In  bnn«in<  to  a  clo-e  the  >  ear-long 
observance  of  the  louMi  annlver.s.iry  of  the 
birth  of  B-wiker  T  Washln»;ton  which  was 
designed  tu  focus  national  atteiitlon  ujKin 
the  policies,  programs.  prini-ipl»"s.  and  plil- 
iosiiphiea  of  this  great  Nfi<ro  educator  and  l«:) 
perpetu.ite  his  ideals  and  teachings  In  go<  «1 
will  building.  Sidney  J  Phiolfw  president  of 
the  centennial  cominifslon,  said  he  believes 
that  the  foliowiiK  St  I'ementa  made  by 
Booker  T  Washln^iton,  If  applied  t..  our 
present-d.iy  problems,  would  bring  about  a 
stjIuUon  giving  justice  to  both  races 

"1  'In  all  things  that  are  purely  s<ji.  lal  *e 
can  be  as  separate  as  the  fingers,  yet  one  as 
the  hand  :n  all  thinits  es.-entul  to  progress 
2  The  wisest  among  my  race  understand 
that  the  agitation  of  questions  .)f  social 
equality  ;s  the  e-xtreml.^t  folly  and  that  proK- 
ress  In  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  prlvi;e«?es 
that  will  come  ti>  us  must  be  the  re'^ult  of 
severe  and  constant  stru«<le  rather  than 
artificial  forclnkf 

"3  The  highest  te.'t  of  the  civilization  of 
any  race  Is  in  Its  willingness  to  extend  a 
helping  hand   to  the  les«  fortunate 

■■4.  I  will  allow  n.T  man  to  draj  me  down 
so  low  as  to  make  me   hate  htm 

The  centennials  pre.sident  referred  to  these 
quot.itlons  as  ijemii  of  wisdom  '  in  his  sum- 
mary statement  In  the  25  000  copies  of  the 
centennial  edtti"n  of  B<Mjkcr  T  Wa.-hini<toii  s 
autobiography.     Up  From  Slavery 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  th»Me 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  Hoii.se  Joint  Reso- 
lution 110  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judicuiry''  'Ilie  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordfit-d 


STUDY  MISSION   TO   SOCTH 
AMERICA 

Mr  McOEE.  Mr  President,  on  the 
desks  of  all  Senators  are  copies  of  a  re- 
port of  a  study  mi.ssion  to  South  Amer- 
ica.    A  word  Ls  in  order  on  the  report 

The  study  mission,  composed  of  the 
Senator  from  California  Mr  EngleI, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  i  Mr  Young  1,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mossl.  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr  McOeeI, 
spent  26  days  durins  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December  of  last  year  visit- 
ing the  countries  of  Venezuela.  Peru,  Bo- 
livia. Chile,  Arcentina  Paraguay,  Brazil, 
and  British  Guiana     ovur   20  000  miles 


were  traveled  by  air.  nearly  1,000  miles 
by  auto  and  Jeep,  and  150  miles  by  boat 
on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro  Rivers  in 
Brazil.  Target  areas  were  located  in  as 
geographically  diverse  areas  as  the  snow- 
covered  Andes  and  the  steaming  jungles 
of  the  Amazon.  In  a  number  of  places 
we  were  amonn  the  first  of  very  few  of- 
ficial visitors  from  the  United  States  to 
be  seen  in  an  area  The  excitement  and 
pride  engendered  by  these  visits  served 
to  emphasize  the  important  gains  to  be 
harvested  from  more  frequent  visits  to 
outlyint:  areas. 

GOAL-S    OK     TRIP 

The  whole  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
trip  was  to  attempt  to  ^age  the  condi- 
tions in  Latin  America  which  would  be 
underpinning  the  President's  new  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  programs  and  to  eval- 
uate popular  attitudes  toward  them, 
both  on  oflflcial  levels  and  at  the  most 
nonofTlcml  of  levels,  that  of  the  man  in 
tlie  street  What  is  expected;  what  is 
possible,  and  what  is  practical;  what 
limitations  and  what  can  be  expected 
fr  m  among  the  I^atin  Americans  them- 
selves were  some  of  the  questions  which 
guided  our  continual  inquiries  and  In- 
vestikiations  In  reviewing  our  foreign- 
aid  program  and  other  oversea  opera- 
tions, we  souKht  to  gain  insight  into  tiie 
conditions  and  problems  of  this  area 
which  only  a  face-to-face  meeting  with 
hundreds  of  knowledgeable  officials,  busi- 
nos.smen.  and  others  could  give;  to  look, 
listen,  and  learn  about  the  main  aspects 
of  the  programs  and  operations  as  time 
would  permit,  and  to  report  our  findings 
to  iJ.e  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  Senate. 
and  to  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees 

The  group  was  interested  mainly  in 
the  many  programs  and  projects  outside 
the  capital  cities,  in  visiting  with  people 
native  to  the  areas,  and  In  evaluating  the 
cumulative  effects  of  projects  developed 
until  now.  as  well  as  in  looking  at  new 
or  projected  undertakings.  While  much 
was  learned  and  a  great  deal  of  data  was 
Kathered  for  the  use  of  the  committees, 
a  monthlong  study  tour  of  South  Amer- 
ica is  clearly  not  enough  to  supply  de- 
finitive judgments  or  final  answers,  but 
at  least  it  turned  up  clues  and  we  hope 
a  few  educated  impressions  which  may 
prove  helpful. 

In  each  country  the  group  was  briefed 
upon  arrival  by  our  Ambassador  and  his 
top  staff  An  audience  or  visit  with  the 
head  of  government,  or  with  his  repre- 
sentatives, was  had  in  each  country 
VisiUs  and  meetings  were  also  held  with 
members  of  the  legislature  including  op- 
position parties.  Cabinet  officers.  Foreign 
Minist«'rs.  American  businessmen,  people 
in  the  agricultural,  health  and  education 
fields,  labor,  and,  last  but  not  least,  with 
just  people 

Four  Presidents,  the  only  ones  present 
withm  their  respective  countries  at  the 
time  of  our  study  mission,  were  not  only 
generous  in  their  hospitality,  but  with 
their  time  as  well  In  a  sense  they  were 
highly  complimentary'  in  that  they  spoke 
frankly  and  to  the  point.  They  pulled 
no  punches — neither  did  we.  Exchanges 
with  leaders  of  the  national  legislative 
bodies  were  equally  fruitful.     And  in  all 
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countries  an  effort  was  made  to  discuss 
with  opposition  groups  their  analyses  of 
the  nation's  needs  and  goals. 

While  eight  countries  were  visited,  ap- 
proximately half  of  our  total  time  was 
spent  in  Just  one — Brazil.  Geography 
and  population  diversities,  and  size  plus 
political  uncertainties  seemed  to  warrant 
it.  Asa  result,  not  only  did  we  meet  with 
the  President,  Mr.  Joao  Ooulart,  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr,  Tan  Credo  Neves, 
and  national  legislative  leaders,  but  we 
traveled  mostly  outside  the  old  capital 
of  Rio  and  the  new  one  of  Brasilia  Into 
nearly  half  the  States  of  Brazil.  Extend- 
ed and  fruitful  deliberations  were  held 
with  four  State  Governors,  whose  phi- 
losophies ran  the  gamut  from  right  to 
left.  Additionally,  special  focus  was  re- 
served for  the  particularly  acute  areas 
of  the  northeast  of  the  country.  To  this 
end  both  briefings  by  trained  experts 
and  our  own  personal  examination  of 
some  of  the  Sudene  plan  targets  were 
undertaken. 

Throughout  our  travels  we  experi- 
enced no  discourtesies;  no  anti-Ameri- 
can demonstrations;  nothing  but  useful 
and  frank  exchanges  of  view. 

CCNEBVL    OBSESV.ATTONS 

To  report  in  detail  concerning  actuali- 
ties and  conditions  in  Latin  America, 
with  no  other  base  than  a  quick  trip 
through  Uie  various  countries,  would 
Indeed  be  presumptuous  and  imprudent 
because  problems  and  conditions  vary 
greatly  from  country  to  country.  The 
tendency  to  generalize  too  broadly  on 
difficulties  in  the  areas  presents  a  con- 
stant danger  of  fumbling  with  innppli- 
cable  solutions  in  the  wrong  places. 
Nonetheless.  It  may  be  fruitful  to  make 
several  general  observations  based  upon 
our  recent  experiences.  While  in  them- 
selves these  views  must  suffer  from  the 
limits  of  time,  as  well  as  the  fallibility  of 
human  absorption,  within  the  context  of 
cumulative  experiences  and  the  perspec- 
tive of  history,  they  may  prove  meaning- 
ful to  those  individuals  upon  whom  rests 
the  weight  of  responsibility  for  making 
final  decisions.  It  Is  within  such  a 
framework,  then,  that  these — our  judg- 
ments which  follow — are  respectfully 
submitted. 

ALUIANCX    rOB    PSOGKZSS 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  the  most 
exciting  new  idea  in  Latin  America,  per- 
haps In  this  century:  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  everywhere  we  visited,  and  among 
all  individuals  with  whom  we  talked,  the 
alliance  was  the  focus  of  interest. 
Without  exception  it  seems  to  have 
evoked  great  expectations.  Dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  Latin  America  can 
develop  through  evolution — not  revolu- 
tion— and  that  In  reaching  new  goals  it 
can  also  sophiscatc  and  stabilize  its  own 
democratic  Institutions,  the  alliance  has 
even  acquired  an  air  of  credibility  among 
many  of  the  people  upon  whom  its  im- 
pact— and  much  of  its  burdens — will  fall. 
And  If  carried  out  to  fulfillment,  it  will 
probably  become  the  most  ambitious 
program  ever  undertaken  to  raise  the 
standards  of  life  among  so  many  people 
in  so  vast  an  area. 

What  it  envisages  Is  a  Joint  effort 
among      all     Americans — North     and 


South — for  clearing  millions  of  acres  of 
land  onto  which  rapidly  multiplying 
populations  can  be  moved  and  from 
which  they  may  be  adequately  fed.  It 
means  building  tens  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  roads  into  areas  until  now  either 
uninhabited  or  completely  out  of  touch 
with  the  outside  world.  It  means  the 
harnessing  of  some  of  the  greatest  rivers 
in  the  world  for  creating  almost  imlim- 
ited  sources  of  electrical  power.  It  means 
the  full  development  of  as  yet  unmeas- 
ured but  tremendous  mineral  wealth.  It 
means  building  the  base  for  a  powerful — 
and  rich — new  industrial  potential.  It 
means  tens  of  thousands  of  low-cost 
housing  units.  It  means  massive  slimi 
clearance  programs  aimed  at  wiping  out 
the  favelas,  the  barrlostas,  sind  the 
ranchltos  which  today  are  blights  on  the 
skyline  of  every  city  of  Latin  America. 
It  means  thousands  of  schools  and  hos- 
pitals, himdreds  of  sanitation  projects, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  doctors,  teach- 
ers, and  technicians  of  many  sorts. 

Along  with  the  alliance,  let  it  be  said 
that  the  image  of  President  Kennedy 
also  has  excited  new  hopes  and  great 
expectations.  Without  exception  the  at- 
titude toward  the  President  was  not  only 
good,  in  some  instances  it  seemed  to  be 
almost  worshipful.  Heartwarming  as 
such  responses  become,  however,  they 
also  were  sobering. 

If  the  alliance  represents  new  hopes 
and  new  expectations,  it  also  has  evoked 
doubts  and  skepticism.  In  more  than 
one  instance  the  doubters  expressed  to 
us  their  convictions  that  fine  words  were 
not  enough.  "The  United  States  has 
spoken  glowingly  of  us  before,"  a  Recife 
student  said  to  us.  "but  nothing  hap- 
pened." After  having  v.'aited  for  what 
they  regard  as  a  very  long  time — at  least 
for  most  of  the  present  century — the 
Latin  Americans  seemed  skeptical  of  the 
prospects  of  such  a  bold  approach  ever 
being  translated  into  reality. 

There  was  evidence  that  among  the 
skeptics  there  were  those  who  strongly 
suspected  otir  motivations.  As  one  legis- 
lator in  Bolivia  put  it: 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  antics  of  Castro, 
we  doubt  that  you  would  have  been  galva- 
nized Into  proposing  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  more 
than  a  few  of  our  Latin  friends  feel  that 
we  "backed  into"  this  new  approach. 

Or  there  are  also  those  who  see  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  as  a  gigantic  money 
scheme  by  the  rich  Americans  to  buy  off 
their  own  guilty  consciences  for  having 
neglected  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  par- 
ticularly during  the  years  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n. 

The  many  reservations  notwithstand- 
ing, the  Alliance  for  Progress  seems  to 
have  aroused  both  the  spirit  and  the 
determination  of  the  peoples  south  of 
the  border  to  moimt  a  new  and  construc- 
tive attack  of  their  own  upon  human 
want  and  suffering.  And  thus  in  these 
terms  the  alliance  certainly  may  exceed 
both  in  its  extensiveness  and  in  its 
imaginativeness  anything  yet  under- 
taken by  mankind.  The  degree  to  which 
it  seeks  to  Interweave  the  capabilities  of 
the  United  States  wit^  the  efforts  of 


Latin  Americans  themselves  has  no  par- 
allels.   And  as  one  LaUn  has  put  it: 

The  Investment  in  human  talent,  imagi- 
nation, devotion,  enthuwlawn — and  frustra- 
tion— Is  obvloiuly  beyond  calculation. 

The  strength  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress derives  mostly  from  its  positive  ap- 
proach, for  it  faces  up  to  an  elemental 
truth  in  our  hemisphere  that,  Russians 
or  no  Russians,  Communists  or  no  Com- 
munists, there  are  opportunities  and  ob- 
ligations which  are  ours  in  the  United 
States  for  helping  the  people  of  the  sister 
republics  to  the  south  of  us  in  a  great 
mutual  effort  to  achieve  a  breakthrough 
into  a  better  life.  The  extent  to  which 
we  are  motivated  in  this  becatise  it  is 
right  and  Just,  rather  than  because  we 
are  desperate  or  afraid,  will  influence 
greatly  the  chances  for  ultimate  success. 

SENSE    OF    miGENCT 

Everywhere  there  was  the  deepest 
sense  of  urgency  about  getting  on  with 
our  program:  Each  of  the  four  Presi- 
dents, and  any  nimiber  of  the  parlia- 
mentary leaders,  repeatedly  made  the 
point  with  us  that  time  was  running  out. 
"Hurry,  hurry  before  it  is  too  late,"  was 
a  frequent  plea.  While  these  petitions 
were  neither  startling;  nor  new.  we  were 
frequently  tempted  to  take  refuge  from 
them  behind  the  factors  of  recency 
which  surround  the  whole  idea  of  the 
Alianza  para  el  Progreso.  After  all. 
President  Kennedy  had  announced  the 
alliance  only  last  March  13,  not  yet  a 
year  ago;  the  idea  had  not  even  become 
an  official  inter- American  program  until 
August  of  last  year  when  all  of  the 
American  Republics  except  Cuba  signed 
its  charter  at  the  Punta  del  Este  Confer- 
ence; the  machinery  for  operating  the 
alliance  was  not  set  up  tuitil  November 
with  the  appointment  of  Teodoro  Mos- 
coso  as  its  official  boss;  and  finally,  how- 
ever deep  the  sense  of  urgency,  any 
well  conceived  project  would  require 
skillfully  drawn  technical  plans  which 
again  would  take  time. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  this  study  mis- 
sion, however,  even  taking  into  account 
the  rationale  for  delay,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  would  c(»n- 
mit  a  grave  error  were  it  to  underesti- 
mate the  critical  sense  of  urgency  in 
getting  the  AUiance  for  Progress  off  the 
ground. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  nothing  has 
been  done,  but  mainly  that  not  enough 
has  been  done  with  a  visible  impact  in 
the  affected  area;  for  it  is  oiu-  under- 
standing that  as  of  this  date  at  least  $76 
million  of  the  $100  million  to  be  admin- 
istered by  AID — principally  for  educa- 
tion and  training  and  for  public  health 
and  medicine — has  now  been  programed 
and  allocated  on  a  country  basis.  Of 
the  $394  million  for  the  Inter-American 
Bank — to  be  used  mostly  for  long-term 
loans — $115  million  has  been  committed, 
£uid  the  $6  million  allocated  for  use  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Economic  and  Social  Council  in 
certain  areas  has  now  been  obligated. 

In  August  of  last  year,  the  participat- 
ing countries  at  Punta  del  Este  agreed 
to  introduce  or  strengthen  systems  for 
the  preparation,  execution,  and  periodic 
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revision  of  national  programs  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  Long- 
term  development  programs  were  to  be 
formulated,  if  possible,  within  the  suc- 
ceeding 18  months.  In  this  connection, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that,  as  of  the 
time  of  our  tour,  only  a  few  countries 
had  produced  comprehensive  long-range 
development  programs.  It  is  understood 
that  as  plans  are  submitted  and  are  de- 
termined consistent  with  the  funda- 
mental goals  and  objectives  of  the  al- 
hance,  only  then  can  the  degree  of  uur 
assistance   m  financing  be  determined. 

A  few  countries  have  published  pre- 
liminary national  plans  that  are  in  need 
of  further  refinement,  including  the  es- 
tablishment of  priorities;  some  have  for- 
mally requested  assistance  from  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica, or  the  Iiiter-American  Development 
Bank,  in  the  formulation  or  improve- 
ment of  national  development  plan.s: 
three  have  informally  requested  assist- 
ance or  advice  in  the  preparation  of 
advanced  national  plans,  and  a  couple 
have  established  planning  agencies  by 
decree,  but  have  not  yet  actively  organ- 
ized and  stafTed  such  agencies. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  those  na- 
tional development  plans  which  have 
been  published  to  date  are  currently  un- 
der study  to  determine  to  what  extent 
they  can  serve  as  a  framework  for  co- 
ordinated sisslstance  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  In  addition  to  review  by 
AID  in  Washington  and  the  field,  the 
plans  must  be  submitted  to  a  panel  of 
international  financial  experts  known  as 
the  nine  wise  men  for  analysis  and 
appraisal.  As  of  this  date,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  advise  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
plans.  But  again  let  it  be  stressed:  It 
is  imperative  that  we  move  more  rapidly 
on  Alliance  for  Progress  projects.  The 
sense  of  urgency  which  the  political 
leaders  expressed  as  one  *n  addressing 
themselves  to  us  is  more  thiin  a  political 
cliche  or  an  oratorical  salutation.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  it  was  tragically  close 
to  the  harsh  facts  of  the  public  state  of 
mind. 

8PKED    19   atmCAL 

Two  factors  accentuate  the  urgency 
One  is  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America  feel  they  have 
heard  these  same  words  before,  and  that 
in  the  past  such  promises  of  hope  have 
been  used — they  believe — only  to  delay 
actions  in  the  Western  Hemi.';phere 
rather  than  to  produce  them  As  they 
see  it.  for  many  years  they  have  been 
put  off  with  words  while  the  substance 
of  American  assistance  to  the  world  has 
been  reserved  for  Western  Europe  and 
the  Par  East.  Therefore,  the  sense  of 
skeptici.-^m  and  doubt  referred  to  else- 
where have  combined  to  shorten  the 
patience,  or  conversely  to  intensify  the 
impatience,  of  the  Latin  Americans 
them.selves.  While  it  is  unfortunate  that 
their  threshold  of  tolerance  of  the  nec- 
essary plannins:  and  neHotlatinc:  delays 
IS  very  low,  this  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  approximately  accurate  de- 
scription of  a  serious  psycholouy  pervad- 
int,'  the  atmosphere  amid  which  we  h(>pe 
to  launch  the  new  alliance. 

A  second  element  which  deepens  the 
.sense  of  urgency  lies  in  the  approarhint; 


national  elections  in  many  countries  of 
Latin  America.  After  years  of  talk  about 
good  neighbors  and  allies,  a  rising  gen- 
eration of  young  politicians  is  finding 
its  political  fortunes  increai>ingly  lied  to 
quick  evidence  of  American  sincerity  in 
living  up  to  Its  part  of  the  new  proKram. 
If  there  is  still  no  translation  of  expecta- 
tions into  visible  evidence  it  will  be  in- 
crea.^^mgly  difficult  for  the  political  con- 
tenders in  the  approachint;  elections  to 
harness  the  expoctatiuns  of  their  con- 
stituency short  of  exp!o:'ive  upheavals 
leading  to  radical  outbreaks  of  disorder 
and  chaos.  F^or  the.se  reasons,  we  •  tron^;- 
ly  urt;e  that  the  planr.mt;  pace  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  be  quickened  to  the 
ultimate  decree  consistent  with  a  uise 
and  soundly  based  program 

qi.I(K- IMPACT     PROJECTS 

Likewi.se.  we  strongly  urge  that  short- 
range,  quick-impact  projects  be  m.sti- 
tuted  at  once.  "Why  the  hurry'  is  a 
frequent  response  among  Ainerican.s 
whenever  this  point  relating  to  quick- 
inipact  progianis  is  discussed  The  an- 
swer lies  m  the  psychology  of  quick  ex- 
pectations a  psychology  perhaps  better 
understo<xl  vkhen  cast  in  the  fjerspeclive 
of  our  own  Nations  anticipation  of  the 
launciung  of  the  landings  in  Europe  or 
second  fror  I  in  Asia  during  the  Uust 
World  War 

Back  in  l<t41  and  1941.'.  it  will  be  re- 
called, there  was  intense  public  impa- 
tience in  the  United  States  over  delays  m 
landing  on  t!ie  continent  of  Europe,  and 
in  launching  full-scale  attacks  against 
Japan  Yet  to  perform  either  of  these 
feats  successfully,  let  alone  both  re- 
quired lengtny  and  costly  prcparatKjns 
To  appease  popular  impatience  and  to 
win  the  ne-re.ssary  time  for  adequat*^ 
preparations,  our  {X)litical  and  military 
leaders  wisely  launched  limited  fringe 
operations  b)th  in  the  Atlantic  and  ihe 
Pacific  which  created  the  appearance  of 
going  on  the  'offensive  '  and  thus  re- 
laxed public  pre.ssures  while  at  the  .same 
tune  we  pursued  the  longer  range  plans 
for  the  final  a.ssault  uixin  our  enemies 
both  to  the  east  and  the  west 

And  .so  It  must  be  in  Latin  .America 
Short-rangf  quick-impact  prnjet-ts 
would  frankly  be  aimed  at  taking  the 
edge  off  the  psycholoiiv  of  impatience 
presently  threatening  the  chances  cf  the 
entire  proer.im  and  simultaneously  win- 
ning a  margin  of  time  for  the  more 
fundamental,  Inng-rantie  elements  uith- 
in  the  Alliance  for  Procre.ss  to  take  form 
For  such  projects  to  have  favorable  con- 
.sequences  for  the  upcoming  eltx-tions  m 
Latin  America  it  means  that  they  would 
have  to  be  in  evidence  no  later  than  mid- 
siunmei  of  1962 

POSSIBLE    PSOJECTS 

Simple  illustrations  of  the  kinds  of 
projects  which  miKht  fit  this  pattern 
could  include  water  supply  systems; 
vaccination  programs  administered 
through  local,  if  simple,  health  centers: 
educational  undertakings  on  a  small 
.scale  including  local-level,  one-room 
schools;  community  literacy  programs 
of  the  most  general  sort.  Even  specific 
announcemf  nt  of  more  ambitious  under- 
takuiKs  such  as  housing  development, 
.social  reforms,  and  new  marketing  op- 


erations could  likewise  have  a  quick  im- 
pact. Understandably,  for  us  to  move 
on  some  of  these  quick-impact  projects 
fast  enough  will  mean  risks,  but  the  .se- 
riou.sness  of  the  urgency  factor  in  this 
program  would  seem  to  warrant  assum- 
ing such  risks. 

For  whatever  combination  of  reasons 
m  Latin  America,  it  is  in  all  truth  later 
than  we  think. 

COMMfNIST     A(  TIVrXT 

The  cold  war  has  become  a  more  con- 
siderable factor  in  Latin  America  than 
.some  have  thought  While  it  is  imp<jr- 
lant  that  we  operate  from  the  positive 
and  the  constructive  platform  of  the 
.Alliance  for  Prouress.  it  would  be  fool- 
hardy to  pretend  that  elements  of  cold 
war  machinations  were  not  more  and 
more  m  evidence  The  frequency  of 
broadcast  from  Radio  Moscow,  for  ex- 
ample. IS  a  disturbing  fact  of  everyday 
life  m  nearly  every  country  we  visited 
Moreover,  it  is  ix).ssible  to  visit  almost 
any  bookstand  in  the  larger  cities  of 
Latin  America  where  there  can  be  pur- 
cha.sed  some  attractive  Communist  pub- 
lications, and  for  almost  nothing.  For 
a  matter  of  a  few  cents  handsomely 
tK)und  pictorial  studies,  provocative 
word  images,  and  appealing  a&saults  on 
the  status  quo-  -cold  war  propaganda 
cliussics  -are  readily  obtainable  Need- 
less to  say.  none  of  these  missives  en- 
hance the  position  of  the  United  States 
In  addition,  there  has  been  a  rapid  in- 
crease m  the  number  of  trained  Com- 
munist Party  agents  whose  primary 
tasks,  .skillfully  carried  out,  are  aimed 
at  preying  uiK>n  unhappiness.  suffering, 
and  hopelessness  Mostly  from  Mos- 
cow. Havana  and  Peiping.  these  agents 
are  believed  to  number  .several  thou- 
.sands 

They  po.ssess  moreover,  certain  ad- 
vantages which  permit  them  the  initia- 
tive of  action  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  They  are  free  to  ex- 
ploit squalor  and  frustration  without  be- 
ing encumbered  by  the  responsibilities 
for  doing  .wmethlng  ab<jut  it  As  Secre- 
tary- of  State  Dean  Rusk  .said  to  the 
foreign  ministers  meeting  in  Punta  del 
Este.  Uruguay  a  few  days  ago,  the  Coni- 
munist.s  are  adept  "exploiters  of  pe<iple's 
a-spiralions     and  their  despair  " 

Our  attempts  to  reason  with  Latin 
Americans  that  the  Russians  have  ulte- 
rior motives  and  that  the  Communists 
will  not  keep  their  promises  met  with 
less  understanding  than  we  had  hoped 
Atrain  and  ai^ain  in  personal  conversa- 
tions. It  became  obvioas  that  our  own 
harsh  ex[)eriences  with  the  Reds  during 
tile  years  of  tlie  cold  war  have  not  been 
matciied  by  similar  experiences  among 
most  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
P>w  of  tiiem  have  had  any  direct  con- 
tact with  Russians.  As  far  as  many  of 
tiie  Latinos  are  concerned  tlie  preach- 
ments of  communism  are  only  the  dreams 
for  a  better  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  stigma  of  broken  promises  or  of 
domination  that  they  associate  loosely 
with  the  United  States  still  crops  out  in 
their  utterances.  Pat  phrases,  such  a.s 
the  "Yankee  imperialists"  and  the  "co- 
lo.ssus  of  the  North."  are  cliches  born  of 
the  turn  of  the  20th  century  which  still 
roll  easily  off  the  tongues  of  orators  in 
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South  America.    Communist  propagan- 
dists   exploit   such   dispositions   to   the 

fullest. 

THE  CHAI  LJ:NGE 

The  Communists  are  also  effectively 
exploiting  a  feeling  that  the  Latins  are 
only  second-class  cousins  of  the  Ameri- 
canos— that  in  the  wake  of  two  great 
World  Wars  and  the  Marshall  plan. 
South  America  has  b<?en  left  out  of  the 
charitable  and  even  generous  efforts  of 
the  Yankee  Americanoc  to  build  a  better 
world.  Except  among  the  few  intellec- 
tuals conversant  with  the  history  of 
power  politics,  there  was  very  little  to 
be  gained,  it  seemed.  In  explaining  that 
the  currents  of  the  iwwer  balances  of 
the  world  have,  at  least  until  the  pres- 
ent, tended  to  flow  east  and  west  around 
the  world  rather  than  north  and  south. 

Recognition  of  the  intrusive  tentacles 
of  the  cold  war  that  threaten  to  encircle 
both  the  politics  and  the  economics  of 
our  fellow  republics  to  the  south  is 
imperative  if  we  are  to  win  the  chance 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  succeed. 
The  stakes  are  high  indeed.  With  al- 
most untouched  natural  and  human  re- 
sources. Latin  America  has  become  a 
priority  area  for  challenge  from  the 
Communist  world. 

But  for  us  it  is  even  more  so.  Should 
the  Americas  fail  to  develop  their  fullest 
capabilities,  it  would  not  only  become  a 
geographical  blight  iu  our  own  hemi- 
.sphere.  but  a  psychological  imbalance 
and  even  danger  as  well.  Should  totali- 
tarian dictatorships  .:xperience  a  re- 
surgence in  Latin  America,  it  would 
most  surely  have  a  devastating  effect 
upon  the  cause  of  freedom.  In  Latin 
America  we  and  they  are  conducting  the 
Rieatest  experiment  In  representative 
government  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  There  is  no  other  comparable 
area  on  the  globe  where  representative 
Rovernment.  free  elections,  and  constitu- 
tional principles  command  such  glowing 
praspects. 

INrLUENCE    or    CA8T«0 

Castroism  and  anti -Americanism  run 
more  deeply  than  we  would  like:  Both 
stem  mostly  from  the  same  roots,  and 
the  two  phrases  were  often  used  inter- 
changeably. Repeatedly,  resp>onsible 
leaders  made  the  point  with  us  that  they 
take  Mr.  Castro  personally  much  less 
seriously  than  we  .seem  to  take  him  in 
the  United  States.  They  professed  not 
to  understand  in  many  instances  why 
we  Kive  Fidel  the  top  billing  that  our 
headlines  suggest.  Invariably,  however, 
these  same  spokesmen  urged  upon  us  a 
caution;  namely,  that  we  not  confuse 
Castroism  with  communism  as  far  as 
the  Latin  Americans  are  concerned. 
Most  of  the  applause  for  Castro,  we  were 
told,  had  to  do  with  his  spirit  of  de- 
dance  of  the  Yankees  and  his  inder>end- 
ence  of  posture.  Among  our  contacts 
there  .seemed  to  be  very  little  praise  for 
Castro  as  a  Communist. 

The  frequency  of  anti-American  state- 
ments, moreover,  seemed  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  applau.se  for  Castro.  We 
were  able  to  observe  Irsthand  the  prac- 
tice of  local  politicians  of  repeating  their 
anti-American  charges  apparently  for 
local  political  gains.  It  was  noteworthy 
that  statements  made  to  us  on  public 


occasions  in  the  presence  of  the  press 
were  sometimes  sharper  and  more  point- 
ed and  thus  more  anti-American  than 
statements  made  to  us  in  private  con- 
versations with  the  same  individuals. 

Conversely,  several  political  spokes- 
men said  very  frankly  that  It  had  become 
a  well-accepted  practice  that  whenever 
a  government,  for  whatever  reasons, 
might  wish  aid  from  the  United  States, 
the  quickest  way  to  get  it  was  to  "in- 
vent" a  counteroffer  from  the  Reds. 

It  would  appear  to  be  a  fairly  safe 
prediction,  however,  that  the  anti- 
American  broadsides  will  continue  to  ex- 
ceed the  anti-Soviet  declarations.  In 
fact,  the  intensity  of  the  anti-American 
statements  will  almost  certainly  increase, 
particularly  in  the  year  1962,  because  of 
the  impending  popular  elections  in  many 
countries.  Let  this  probability  be  cast 
in  proper  historical  perspective.  In  our 
own  past  history  there  was  once  a  day 
when  political  years  or  political  occasions 
such  as  July  4.  often  evoked  bitter  verbal 
assaults  upon  the  King  or  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  in  some  parts  of  our  coun- 
try the  anti-British  Invective  spelled 
almost  certain  political  success — particu- 
larly in  some  of  our  larger  city  elections. 
Yet  beneath  it  all  lay  a  truly  deep  affec- 
tion and  respect  for  our  British  cousins. 

Likewise,  in  Latin  America  today,  we 
ought  to  be  very  careful  about  exagger- 
ating in  our  own  minds  the  implications 
of  the  political  attacks  by  party  spokes- 
men upon  the  United  States  and  to  re- 
flect with  some  sense  of  understanding 
and  moderation  UF>on  the  deeper  feelings 
that  lie  just  beneath  the  crust  of  those 
outward  vituperations.  In  most  places 
we  visited,  in  fact,  there  seemed  to  be 
among  the  plain  people  a  reservoir  of 
good  will,  resi>ect,  and  even  admiration 
for  the  f)eople  of  the  United  States. 

SUOGESTIONS 

If  one  is  willing  to  accept  the  obser- 
vations outlined  above;  namely,  first 
that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  most 
exciting  new  idea  in  Latin  America;  sec- 
ond that  there  is  the  deepest  sense  of  ur- 
gency in  getting  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress fully  underway;  third  that  the  cold 
war  has  become  a  more  considerable  fac- 
tor in  Latin  America  than  some  have 
thought;  and  fourth  that  Castroism  and 
anti-Americanism  run  more  deeply  than 
we  would  like;  what  else,  then,  can  the 
United  States  do  to  improve  its  position, 
to  strengthen  its  endeavors,  and  to  clar- 
ify and  sharpen  its  image  in  Latin 
America?  A  list  of  suggestions  could 
be  endless,  and  it  could  vary  with  each 
separate  study  mission  tmdertaken.  A 
few  suggestions  come  readily  to  mind, 
however.  Without  pretense  of  attaching 
an  order  of  priority  to  them  or  assess- 
ing a  value  of  intensity,  the  following 
invite  our  comment : 

ACKNOWLEDGE     CHANCE 

First.  Our  attitude  toward  Latin 
America  may  be  even  as  important  as 
our  deeds  and  in  some  instances  more  so. 
A  frank  and  open  acknowledgment  of 
the  importance  of  changing  the  status 
quo  in  most  of  South  America  would 
seem  to  be  a  necessary  posture  for  us  to 
assume.  Too  often,  we  were  told  by 
South  Americans,  the  United  States  has 
given  the  appearance  of  frowning  upon 


change.  As  a  result,  we  have  too  often 
left  the  impression,  perhaps  unduly,  that 
we  oppose  the  forces  at  work  in  Latin 
America  which  seek  to  correct  the  in- 
justices of  the  past.  "Instead  of  looking 
down  yovu*  noses  at  what  transpires  south 
of  the  border,"  a  young  businessman  in 
Manaos  said,  "why  don't  you  exhibit 
greater  understanding  of  what  is  taking 
place?" 

In  many  instances,  individual  Latin 
Americans  made  the  point  with  us  that 
what  they  seek  to  achieve  is  what  we  have 
already  achieved  in  the  United  States. 
and  that  their  inspiration  is  derived 
from  our  own  example  at  earlier  mo- 
ments in  our  history:  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  breaking  colonial  ties  with 
England,  and  seeking  political  and  eco- 
nomic betterment  for  our  people.  To  see 
in  their  endeavors  in  South  America  a 
parallel  and,  in  fact,  a  consequence  of 
our  own  actions  in  North  America  is  to 
convey  a  kinship  of  interest  that  may 
pull  the  two  hemispheres  closer  together. 

We  should  consult  with  our  Latin 
American  counterparts  more  frequently 
and  as  equals.  As  one  government  leader 
put  it:  "We  are  a  very  proud  people,  and 
it  would  make  us  hold  our  heads  higher 
if  you  would  ask  us  once  in  awhile  for  our 
opinion,  if  you  sought  our  advice  more 
often.  Then  even  if  you  didn't  accept 
our  judgment  but  rehed  upon  your  own, 
you  would  still  have  done  us  the  honor 
of  consultation."  In  our  own  missions 
to  the  various  governments,  we  were 
told  again  and  again  of  how  much  they 
appreciated  our  willingness  to  listen,  or 
to  discuss  in  a  mutual  exchange,  vary- 
ing points  of  view.  In  too  many  in- 
stances, moreover,  it  was  obvious  that,  if 
we  were  not  the  first  oflBcial  Americans 
to  indulge  their  opinions,  we  were  at  least 
among  the  very  few  who  had  done  so. 
It  is  our  conviction  that  we  could  get  a 
great  deal  of  personal  and  diplomatic 
mileage  out  of  a  more  frequent  and  a 
freer  exchange  of  ideas  and  judgments. 

RECOGNIZE    MnJTAST'S    KOLK 

Second.  In  terms  of  attitudes,  we  be- 
lieve the  United  States  ought  to  take  a 
more  favorable  stance  toward  the  mili- 
tary in  most  Latin  American  countries. 
While  we  carefully  looked  for  evidence 
that  military  force  was  serving  as  a  de- 
terrent to  democratic  processes,  our  con- 
clusions are  to  the  contrary.  In  all  in- 
stances the  military  groups  seemed  not 
only  to  be  stabilizing  influences  but  like- 
wise to  be  actually  promoting  democratic 
institutions  and  progressive  social  and 
economic  changes. 

V/e  were  particularly  impressed  with 
the  kinds  of  work  the  local  military  or- 
ganizations were  turning  out — for  ex- 
ample, the  extensiveness  of  roadbulld- 
ing.  jungle  clearing,  and  other  economic 
and  social  development  projects  tmder- 
taken and  engineered  by  the  military 
that  were  in  evidence  in  most  every 
country.  In  some  resjaects  many  of  the 
military  activities  were  of  the  type  asso- 
ciated with  the  American  CCC  program 
during  the  1930's. 

As  an  example  of  such  programs  by 
the  military,  it  is  well  to  mention  a  proj- 
ect undertaken  in  Bolivia  and  which 
we  visited.  Bolivian  Army  engineer  bat- 
talions have  completed  22  kilometers  of 
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all-weather  road  In  the  Ccranavi  area 
and  a  15-ton  steel  truss  bridge  over  the 
River  Yara  to  give  year-round  access  to 
the  Cfc.ranavi-Beni  area.  They  are  also 
helping  to  maintain  100  kilometers  of 
the  Caranavi  Road  and  are  construct- 
ing 75  kilometers  of  road  connectmg 
Sanadita  with  Palos  Blancos.  This  all- 
weather  road  will  open  up  to  easy  ac- 
cess a  fertile  farm  country  and  will,  in 
addition,  allow  all-weather  access  to  a 
potentially  productive  area.  These 
same  units  are  also  improving  drainage 
on   the  Tarija   Civilian   Airport. 

Similar  projects  have  been  under- 
taken in  other  Latin  American  countries. 
The  projects  undertaken  have  been  de- 
veloped on  the  initiative  of  the  Latin 
American  governments  but  with  tech- 
nical and  material  assistance  from  the 
United  States. 

An  increase  in  the  amount  of  Ameri- 
can second-hand  construction  equip- 
ment and  the  necessary  technical  as^i.st- 
ance  in  its  proper  use  would  serve  to 
enhance  the  eiTectivcness  of  these  opera- 
tions. In  particular,  mere  u.«ed  road- 
building  machinerv-  for  construction  bat- 
talions of  the  army  would  speed  up  and 
widen  the  assault  on  i.solated  areas  and 
would  certainly  contribute  to  resettling 
large  regions  of  the  continent.  The  con- 
sequences could  only  be  helpful  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  and  the 
attainment  of  the  broader  objectives  it 
envisages 

Besides  encouraging:  sub.<;tantive 
chans:es  in  the  social  and  economic  faces 
of  the  countries  involved,  the  U  S.  mili- 
tary assistance  program  is  making  an 
important  contribution  in  helping  U) 
strengthen  the  collective  defense  and 
internal  security  of  the  hemisphere. 

A  special  phase  of  the  military  assist- 
ance program  merits  mention  here,  that 
is.  the  training  of  Latin  American  mili- 
tary offl'^ers  and  enlisted  men  at  U.S. 
service  schools  under  the  grant-aid  por- 
tion of  the  military  assistance  program. 
Many  technical  skills  included  in  rhe 
curriculum  provided  at  the  schocl-s  at- 
tended by  Latin  American  military  per- 
sonnel are  adaptable  to  civilian  use  and 
more  often  than  not  serve  to  benefit  the 
entire  community.  Moreover,  the  visit- 
ing military  personnel  are  exposed  to 
democratic  principles  and  the  American 
way  of  life  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— our  democratic  goverrment,  our 
mode  of  life — makes  a  deep  impression 
upon  those  who  see  us  at  work  and  as  we 
really  are.  Returnees  tell  the  ."itory  to 
their  relatives  and  friends  and  it  is  be- 
lieved. 

As  a  part  of  its  effort  to  prepare  Latin 
Am''ncan  military  personnel  for  attend- 
ance at  U  S  schools  the  I>partment  of 
Defense,  under  the  MAP,  has  provided 
approximately  600  English  lan-^iaee 
teaching  booths  to  the  armed  services 
of  the  Latin  American  Republics 

Havmg  observed  these  hopeful  de- 
velopments in  the  military  pro^rams  of 
Latin  America,  we  hasten  to  m.i'^ct  a 
note  of  caution.  The  succe.ssful  efforts 
to  the  military  until  now  to  stabilize  eco- 
nomic and  political  changes  con.sistent 
with  democratic  institutions  does  not  in- 
sure aTainst  future  trends  in  the  opnosiie 
direction.  Therefore,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  military  a.s- 


sistance  prognim  of  the  United  States  to 
see  that  nothing  is  done  to  foster  con- 
ditions In  any  way  encouraging  military 
dictatorships  err  capabilities  for  military 
ag  ^ression. 

'."o  be  specillc.  American  military  aid 
should  consist  mainly  of  the  following 
types  of  items  : 

ia»  Communications  equipment.  This 
involves  radio  gear  and  supporting 
items  which  would  enable  any  central 
government  to  keep  in  contact  with  all 
ma.ior  outlyins;  areas  for  the  purposi-  of 
minimizing  local  disturbancfs  which 
might  otherw.se  mu.'-hronm  into  major 
violence. 

lb'  Vehicles  contributing  to  policing 
mobility.  Jeeps  and  power  wagons 
which  can  negotiate  the  rough  terrain 
quickly;  second-hand  aircraft  equipi>€d 
with  air-to-i:round  c  imm  .n.catuns 
Once  again  a  stable  goveriunent  in  Latin 
America  requires  stnk.ng  ;-o.. er  which 
can  reach  into  its  isolated  areas. 

ic>  Light  arms  and  weapons  necessary 
to  maintain  order.  But  the  weaponry 
ought  to  be  confined  to  the  requirements 
of  internal  security  and  policing  oper- 
ations only. 

In  particu.ar,  any  military  material 
which  enables  its  recipient  to  pose  an 
external  thrt-at  to  neighboring  nations 
ough.t  to  be  withheld  as  a  matter  of 
policy. 

It  IS  well,  however,  to  reemphasize  our 
overall  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  mili- 
tary. Rema  ning  mindful  of  the  safe- 
guards described  above  we  believe  that 
addilLmal  niilitary  a.ssi.-.tance  to  I  al.n 
America  is  necessary  and  constructive 
Properly  lim.ted  and  directed  it  can  ma- 
terially assi.'t  the  processes  of  orderly 
change  now  underway.  And  within  this 
context  it  can  enhance  the  val  dity  of 
Amba.ssador  .^dlai  Steven.son's  earl.er  ob- 
servation after  his  recent  tour  of  South 
America,  wh-Mi  he  noted  that  the  Army 
IS  proving  democracy's  strongest  bul- 
wark and  most  coi^structive  promoter." 

M.MNTMM     r:«M     RF.QTIRtMFfrrS 

Third  We  emerged  from  the  Latin 
American  continent  convinced  that  we 
oui'lit  to.  ani  can  demand  certain  firm, 
minimum  standards  and  requirements  as 
conditions  for  our  aid  and  cooperat  on. 
While  there  have  been  uncertainties 
about  attaching  too  manv  strings  to  our 
aid  we  were  repeatedly  reminded  by 
LaMn  Americans  them.selves  that  the 
fl!Tr.ness  with  which  we  were  willing  to 
hold  to  prescribed  stan'larris  and  pre- 
determined directions  would,  m  the  long 
run.  :nvite  resr^ect.  While  local  politi- 
cians were  likely  to  prott^st  such  Imperi- 
alistic domination  by  the  Yankees.  It  was 
often  suggested  that  such  protests  would 
be  for  apoearance  s  sake  only  and  wculd 
so'-n  (iie  down. 

If  the  abine  be  a  correct  evaluation. 
th.en  Wf  express  the  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly the  administrative  officers  re- 
sponsible for  implementing  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  hold  firmly  to  demands  for 
the  social  txilitical.  and  economic  re- 
forms sought  by  the  a'liance.  Tax  re- 
forms m  the  Latin  American  countries; 
new  and  earnest  efforts  fairly  and  metic- 
ulni.sly  to  collect  the  taxes  already  on 
the  books,   land  reform  and  redistribu- 


tion; and  social  responsiblllUes;  political 
democracy:  all  would  seem  to  be  mini- 
mal demands  to  be  insisted  upon  as  evi- 
dence of  the  good  laith  of  the  Latins 
Lliemselves. 

As  we  had  occasion  to  stress  several 
times  in  our  conversations,  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  means  what  it  says — an  alli- 
ance, a  two-way  effort  among  equals — 
and  wliereas  in  this  report  we  stress  a 
number  of  things  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  .States  might  well  consider 
m  strengthening  its  role,  this  should  not 
ob.scure  the  fact  that  there  are  equally 
exacting  conditu  n<  to  wliich  our  Latin 
American  colleagues  must  hkewlse  be 
held.  Particularly  in  parts  of  Brazil,  we 
iijled  an  outspoken  reluctance  among 
some  segments  of  the  economic  elite  to 
face  up  to  such  respon-sibiliUes.  A  few 
i^f  them  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  us  of 
betraying  our  hl^torlC  friends,  'ihe  fact 
reinaiiLs.  however,  that  our  pressures  to 
moderate  the  forces  of  extremism  in 
Latin  America  should  only  be  equaled  by 
our  pre.ssures  upon  the  economic  and 
pohtical  elite  to  yitld  wisely  -yet  mean- 
uigfully— Uj  the  forces  of  change. 
VIEW    poi.rrii  i.\NS    IN    rt«.sp«CTivt 

Fourth  The  United  States  should  ex- 
ercise L'reater  care  in  separating  the 
genuine  nationalist  leaders  of  South 
Am»^rica  from  the  known  Communist 
provocateurs 

While  we  are  aware  that  there  are  an 
undetermined  number  of  hard-core 
Comnvmi<;t  ag»"nts  hard  at  work  in  I  atin 
Amf>rica,  we  only  contribute  to  the  ea.se 
of  the  task  of  such  agents  and  at  the 
same  time  complicate  our  own  efforts  by 
cMa'kmT  ofT  all  of  the  voices  of  protest 
as  Communi'^t  inspired.  For  exam.ple,  In 
all  too  many  Am<^rican  minds  It  is  not  a 
verv  long  Jump  from  the  loose  nom^n 
"leftist  '  to  that  of  "Communist  "  Yet. 
it  would  bo  difncult  in  all  of  South  Amer- 
ica to  P.nd  among  the  new,  young,  polit- 
ical profiles  those  not  advocating  change 
from  the  status  quo  Fi'om  the  most 
radical  ''roups  to  the  more  conservative. 
the  protests  are  nonetheless  vigorous 
against  the  conditions  of  an  oppressive 
feudalism  inherited  from  the  past.  In 
some  areas  where  the  land  ownership 
has  been  the  most  topheavy.  or  where 
the  share  in  the  costs  of  government 
have  been  borne  inver."^ely  in  proportion 
to  the  ability  to  pay,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  voices  of  chance  turned 
toward  any  direction  but  to  the  left. 
Given  the  comparative  conditions  of 
backwardness  that  have  been  allowed  to 
survive  over  sevi^ral  centuries,  there  Is 
little  other  choice  available  to  them. 

Also  It  is  well  to  remember  that,  par- 
ticularly in  the  early  stages  of  Latin 
American  protest  movem-^'nts  of  a  decade 
or  two  ago.  Communists  and  the  Com- 
munist Party  assumed  very  prominent 
roles.  Many  young  people  in  the  univer- 
sity communities  of  Latin  America  were 
sincerely,  if  naively,  caught  up  in  this 
wave  of  protest  seeking  change  from  the 
past 

Fome  of  our  businessmen  and  techni- 
cians m  lAtin  America,  on  the  basis  of 
their  experiences,  stressed  to  us.  how- 
ever, that  large  numbers  of  these  exu- 
berant youth  have  since  modified  their 
earlier   positKjns   and  or   changed   their 
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affiliations.  That  the  sharpest  of  dis- 
tinctions be  drawn  between  the  known 
Commmoist  agents  and  the  serious- 
minded  and  nationalistic  reformers  is 
imperative  in  our  own  national  self- 
interest. 

What  is  called  for  in  part  is  a  refine- 
ment of  existing  visa  regulations.  Under 
present  policies  it  Is  difficult,  if  not  Im- 
possible, for  r>olitical  leaders  who  may 
once  have  had  radical  pursuaslons  to  be 
granted  visas  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  United  States.  This  seemed  to  be 
especially  true  among  ^he  yoimger,  new- 
er, and  fresher  faces  appearing  on  the 
political  horizoias  of  most  South  Ameri- 
can countries. 

For  example,  among  the  emerging  new 
leaders  in  Latin  America,  there  are 
young  men  who  are  strongly  pro-United 
States  and  antl-Comraunlst  today,  but 
who  several  years  ago  may  have  been 
youthful  members  of  the  Communist 
groups.  Having  seen  ihe  light,  they  are 
now  ready,  even  ea?er  to  work  co- 
operatively with  us  Yet  because  of  their 
earlier  Communist  ties,  they  may  ac- 
tually be  barred  from  visiting  North 
America.  It  would  seem  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  a  closer  look  ought  to  be  taken 
at  some  of  our  visa  regulations.  While 
we  do  not  recommenc  granting  visas  to 
known  Communists,  we  do  urge  greater 
flexibility  In  adapting  existing  conditions 
of  rapid  and  continuous  change.  The 
need  for  Increasing  the  oppwrtunlties  for 
young  Latin  Americans  to  visit  the 
United  States  is  urgent.  Among  those 
with  whom  we  visited  who  had  been  to 
North  America,  we  noted  particularly 
strong  ties  of  attachment  and  pride  of 
association. 

SCREEN    U  S     PERSONNEL  CARf.rLTLLY 

Fifth.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  per- 
.sonnel  must  be  selected  with  the  greatest 
of  care.  In  every  instance  the  demand 
should  be  for  first-class  individuals. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  we  con- 
sciously permit  any  Latin  American 
area  to  become  a  dumping  ground 
for  political  hacks  or  second-rate  per- 
sonnel. As  the  success  of  the  program 
depends  upon  the  resources  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, so  Its  direction  and  leadership  de- 
pends upon  the  finest  and  the  best  that 
we.  too.  can  mobilize. 

Firsthand  we  saw  instances  of  the 
kind  of  dedicated  and  expert  individual 
Americans  who  were  getting  through  to 
the  Latin  Americans;  diplomatic  per- 
sonnel who  have  inspired  the  greatest  of 
confidence  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Latin  American  governments  to  the 
point  where  their  couiisel  and  help  were 
regularly  solicited;  USOM  personnel  who 
were  obviously  revei-ed  and  trusted  by 
local  people  in  even  extremely  remote 
areas;  and  private  American  citizens 
w  ho  on  their  own  were  serving  as  effec- 
tive ambassadors  of  inter-American  un- 
derstanding and  good  will;  and  in  the 
American  official  families  an  increasing 
number  of  wives  who  were  conspicuously 
cfTective  in  broadening  the  base  of  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation.  But  while 
these  Instances  were  notable  and  heart- 
ening, it  was  apparent  that  there  was  a 
desperate  need  for  many  more  of  equal 
dedication  and  effectiveness. 


KZPAND    INVOBMATION    FEOGKAM 

Sixth.  The  United  States  ought  to 
launch  a  much  greater  information  pro- 
gram in  Latin  America.  Prom  country 
to  country  we  learned  that  our  efforts 
in  this  regard  were  most  inadequate. 
Among  the  explanations  were  two  which 
recurred  more  or  less  regularly:  First, 
Inadequate  funds;  and,  second,  in- 
adequate media.  For  example,  mutual 
discussion  with  a  group  of  Brazilian 
legislators  made  it  very  clear  that  a  com- 
mon misunderstanding  among  Bra- 
zilians about  the  United  States  was 
that  we  were  a  nation  of  great  monopo- 
lists and  economic  royalists.  They 
seemed  largely  unaware  of  the  strong 
antimonopoly  record  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Multiply  the  case  of  monopolies 
by  the  number  of  other  twisted  or  mis- 
informed facts  about  the  United  States 
of  America  and  one  arrives  at  a  rather 
startling  measure  of  our  failure  to  get 
through  with  elementary  information 
about  our  country  and  about  our  people. 
Our  information  effort  in  Latin  America 
falls  far  short  of  our  capability.  For  a 
people  that  has  distinguished  itself  in 
producing  the  greatest  advertising 
specialists  in  the  world,  we  have  been 
singularly  ineffective  in  Latin  America 
in  getting  across  a  strongly  favorable 
image  of  the  United  States. 

By  contrast  the  Communists  are 
known  to  be  spending  more  on  informa- 
tion services — radio,  books,  films — in 
Latin  America  alone  than  we  spend  in 
the  entire  world.  As  we  need  to  step  up 
our  radio  broadcasts  to  the  countries  of 
Latin  America,  we  also  need  to  increase 
the  literature  which  we  send  in.  Such 
American  books  as  we  saw  on  the  book- 
stands in  the  large  cities  are  relatively 
expensive  in  terms  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  Latin  Americans.  For  fairly 
small  sums,  we  should  make  available 
to  all  public  outlets  cheap  prints  of  books 
even  if  it  were  necessary  for  our  own 
programs  to  subsidize  the  difference  be- 
tween cost  and  sale  price.  Among  the 
Latins  there  seemed  to  be  a  preponder- 
ant judgment  that  such  literature  should 
not  be  given  away  free,  but  it  ought  to  be 
purchasable  for  a  few  cents  rather  than 
a  few  dollars. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  in  this  con- 
nection that,  in  those  areas  of  Latin 
America  where  the  printed  word  has 
meaning,  its  impact  seems  to  be  much 
greater  than  in  our  own  country. 
Therefore  it  would  be  difficult  to  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  literally  flood- 
ing the  reading  markets  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica with  very  low-cost  prints  of  books, 
magazines,  and  similar  tracts. 

In  addition,  we  were  much  impressed 
with  the  success  of  the  binational  cen- 
ters. In  these  programs,  for  every  dol- 
lar the  United  States  invests,  the  host 
country  matches  it  with  many  more. 
Thus,  at  a  ratio  of  as  much  as  $1  to  $6 
in  cost,  we  have  an  opportunity  through 
personnel,  books,  records,  tapes,  audio- 
visual aids,  effectively  to  exjpand  our 
communication  exchange.  Our  bina- 
tional centers  ought  to  be  multiplied 
many  times  over.  We  enthusiastically 
endorse  the  comments  contained  in  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  1777  as  it  pertained  to 


the  appropriation  bill  of  fiscal  year  1961 
pertaining  to  these  centers : 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the 
binational  cultural  institute  program  is  one 
of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  single, 
meet  important,  entity  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Service  abroad  to  promote,  through  a 
variety  of  channels,  the  continued  expan- 
elon  and  Improvement  of  United  States-host 
country  relationships  and  understanding. 

To  the  average  citizen  of  the  host  country, 
the  binational  centers  are  true  community 
centers  of  many  facets.  In  addition  to  lan- 
guage training,  there  are  social,  miisical,  ar- 
tistic, and  other  contacts.  The  committee 
believes  that  too  much  U.S.  Government  par- 
ticipation in  the  direct  support  of  the  insti- 
tutes is  detrimental,  as  many  of  the  patrons 
may  get  the  Idea  that  the  Institutes  are  in 
some  way  a  direct  branch  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
mental operations  within  their  countries. 

If  the  shortage  of  funds  is  one  side  of 
the  coin,  the  restrictiveness  of  our  in- 
formation media  is  the  other.  As  one 
individual  put  it  to  us:  "It  is  self-evident 
that  the  North  American  message  has 
not  been  getting  through  to  the  average 
person."  Such  efforts  as  we  have  been 
making  have  been  directed  almost  en- 
tirely toward  Latin  American  leaders 
and  government  spokesmen.  In  general, 
urban  populations.  Intellectuals,  and 
politicians  have  been  the  principal  re- 
cipients. Cultural  affairs  programs, 
reading  rooms,  libraries,  and  the  famil- 
iar media  of  press  and  radio  have  been 
the  principal  vehicles. 

It  is  becoming  obvious,  however,  that 
we  have  not  been  reaching  large  num- 
bers of  Latin  Americans  largely  because 
so  many  of  them  are  uneducated,  illit- 
erate, and  living  in  isolated,  rural  areas 
and  are  relatively  untouched  by  our  cus- 
tomary methods  of  communication. 
Millions  in  the  Andean  regions,  for  ex- 
ample, speak  only  native  Indian  tongues 
which  have  no  literature.  Other  mil- 
lions have  no  access  either  to  the  printed 
word  or  that  relayed  through  the  ether. 
Yet  these  same  millions,  long  neglected 
or  ignored,  are  among  those  peoples  now 
on  the  march,  swept  along  hopefully  by 
the  so-called  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations. They  must  be  reached  in 
many  ways,  ranging  from  person-to-per- 
son contact  to  a  much  wider  use  of  mo- 
tion pictures.  Given  the  physical  lim- 
itations of  individual  personal  contacts 
and  the  complications  of  native  language 
barriers,  an  obvious  area  for  greater 
activity  is  through  imagery — principally 
motion  pictures. 

In  rural  areas  motion  pictures  com- 
mand a  following  almost  beyond  our 
imagination.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
competing  forms  of  entertainment  to 
tax  the  time  of  the  individual  native 
groups.  We  personally  witnessed  the 
community  impact  of  a  simple  motion 
picture  depicting  the  peoples  and  won- 
ders of  the  Indian  regions  of  Peru.  With 
almost  no  advance  warning  and  pub- 
licity, and  using  a  simply  erected  screen 
composed  of  a  bedsheet  spread  between 
two  upright  sticks  mounted  on  the  back 
of  a  truck,  several  hundred  people,  most 
of  whom  were  illiterate,  quickly  gath- 
ered one  evening  to  view  a  picture  story 
of  American  aid  for  the  people  of  Peru. 
As  the  diversity  of  native  populations 
makes  other  communications  media  dif- 
ficult, the  motion  picture  represents  a 
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common  denominator  which  pulls  them 
together. 

This  may  be  the  place  to  mention  in 
passmg  an  effective  attention-getting 
Kinmick  for  local  peoples;  namely,  the 
Polaroid  camera.  This  was  one  of  the 
f  ablest  and  best  of  friend-winning  tech- 
niques. In  any  case  a  greater  effort 
needs  to  be  mobilized  In  reaching  groups 
that  once  were  written  off  as  unim- 
porUnt,  maccessible.  or  ineffective. 

ACCTrLEll\TIOM     EXCHANGE     PROGRAMS 

Seventh  Everywhere  we  were  re- 
mmded  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  educa- 
tional exchange  programs.  In  Belo 
Horizonte.  Brazil,  for  example,  a  group 
of  young  ladies — schoolteachers — who 
had  studied  in  the  United  States,  re- 
quested to  see  us  at  dawn  one  moining 
just  to  say  "thank  you"  for  the  great 
good  of  their  exchange  experiences. 
They  had  never  had  an  opportunity  be- 
fore to  express  their  gratitude  to  official 
visitors  from  the  United  States.  The 
great  good  they  were  doing  in  Belo  was 
conspicuous.  Any  increase  in  this  pro- 
gram in  both  directions — north  and 
south — would  be  helpful. 

In  our  visit  to  many  out-of-the-way 
communities,  it  t>ecame  obvious  that  the 
present  educational  exchange  programs 
seems  to  favor  residents  of  the  large 
cities  and  to  be  con.spicuous  in  Its  neglect 
of  the  rural  areas.  Therefore,  it  .seemed 
to  us  that  an  educational  formula  ought 
to  be  injected  into  the  present  program 
that  would  Insure  the  selection  of 
promising  young  students  from  remote 
areas  as  well  as  the  large  cities 

In  the  State  of  Amazonas.  In  Brazil,  for 
example,  there  were  virtually  no  young 
students  who  had  visited  the  United 
States  largely  t>ecause  there  is  no  imiver- 
sity  in  Amazonas:  and  our  present  pro- 
gram tend.*;  to  select  only  students  from 
large  Latin  American  universities.  If 
young  people  could  be  selected  from  non- 
university  areas  for  shorter  intervals  in 
the  States,  it  was  felt  it  would  serve  a 
very  constructive  purpose  in  channeling 
these  youthful  energies  in  direct lon.s 
parallel  to  those  which  we  follow  In 
fact,  one  private  group  in  Manaos  re- 
layed through  our  study  mission  an  offer 
to  transport,  at  their  own  expense, 
young  people  every  month  t^  and  from 
the  United  States  if,  in  some  way.  our 
present  txchanqe  program  could  arrange 
to  ab.sorb  them  for  2  weeks  or  a  month, 
or  similarly  short  intervals  of  time  on 
an  informal  study  tour  of  North  America 

ENTOL-RAGC  PRIVATi:  IN\TSTMELNT 

Eighth.  There  is  a  much  greater  area 
for  private  American  business  capital 
than  has  t)een  utilized  until  now.  Such 
difficulties  as  have  arisen  to  date  seem 
to  be  confined  to  a  few  business  groups 
that  have  appeared  to  be  uncooperative 
with  Latin  American  national  groups  in 
their  bu.vness  enterprises.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  American  businesses  have 
exhibited  imagutative  leadership — firms 
like  Sears  and  Kaiser  Industries  are  two 
cases  in  point.  In  each  case  the  owner- 
ship, stocks,  commodity  sources,  and 
the  managerial  leadership  ie  shared  in 
substantial  proportion  with  the  citL'ens 
of  the  country  in  which  they  operate. 


A  further  extension  of  these  principles, 
and  on  a  wider  base  m  more  iHisinesses, 
would  almost  ceitainiy  open  up  new  op- 
portunities for  American  pri;  ate  busi- 
ness enterprise. 

MCST    INCIEASE    TtCHHICM.     .\.St.IsTAMCE 

Ninth.  It  was  obvious  most  everywhere 
that  the  United  States  has  fallen  far 
short  of  supplying  enoueh  technicians. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  need  for  agricul- 
tural, engineering,  urban,  educational, 
and  medical  technicians  Whatever  the 
circumstances  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
there  remains  a  critical  n^  ed  for  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  technical  aid  in 
Latin  America.  We  did  not  hav  an 
opportunity  to  see  our  Peace  Corps  in 
action,  but  surely  this  cun  be  a  "^cnre 
of  much  of  the  technical  aid  needed  by 
our  neit^htwrs  to  the  south  Keen  in- 
terest was  manifested  in  receiving  Peace 
Corps  units 

While  th'"  above  list  is  not  intended  to 
be  exhaustive,  it  is  at  lea.-^t  suggestive  of 
the  possibilities  which  we  believe  all 
Americans  .'^hould  we;t;h  carefully 
Through  the  approach  outlini  d  above 
and  the  constructive  su'^'^estlons  of  all 
others  focusing  now  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
exciting  new  program  will  rise  ia.st 
enough  and  broadly  enough  toward 
meeting  the  fired-up  -^xpf^ctations  cf  the 
peoples  of  Latin  .■\merica  In  its  >tre.s.> 
upon  not  only  money  and  technical 
know-how  from  the  United  States,  but 
also  upon  a  really  uenume  effort  en  the 
part  of  the  Latin  Americans  them.-^elves. 
It  contains  the  capabilities  of  a  new  part- 
nership for  achieving;  preater  freedom 
and  well-being  of  va.-^t  numb<^rs  of 
people. 

In  all  truth  it  can  fully  move  Latin 
America  into  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century  as  our  equals  and  our  allie.s.  and 
as  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  told 
the  foreign  ministprs  of  the  Amt-rican 
States  during  their  recent  metliiu'  at 
Punt  a  del  Este: 

Thr  prup'inpn's  iif  Irec  society  need  h;i\e 
no  .ap"!  >g!P8  We  have  mi'ved  fnr  b*",-  ind  thp 
rigid  lals."***?  frtlrp  r;iplt.'iM.sm  of  »he  l^'h  rrn- 
tury  The  n|)*n  society  nf  the  mul-ioth 
century  can  ofTer  the  reality  of  what  the 
C  iinmuni.sts  prumise  but  do  not  and  caiin  it 
prudnce — because  the  means  they  are  uaiiig. 
the  terhniques  of  hatred  a.nd  vlulence.  cun 
never  produce  anything  but  more  violence 
and  rn  -re  hatred 

Communism  la  not  the  wrive  ^-^f  the  fxitvire. 
C  imnnini-t*  are  -inly  the  exploite.'s  of  peo- 
ple's Hspiratloria-  and  their  despair  They 
rtj-e  the  Bcaventcer.s  of  the  tran.sitlon  from 
stagnation  into  the  mixlern  world,  the  wave 
of  'he  future  Is  the  peaceful,  democratic 
re\  ilution  symb'illzed  f'lr  the  .^merlc.u•^  in 
the  Alll.in'"e  f'T  PTo<»re.''«  —  the  revoJuM'-n 
which  will  bring  chang*"  without  cha<'S.  de- 
velopment wuhoat  dlcUitorslnp.  and  hope 
wlttiout  hatred. 


February  Jl 

of    the   distinguished 


THE    CENTRAL    PROBLEM    OP    1  HE 
UNITED  STATES  FN  THE  COLD  WAR 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recohd  an  editorial  en- 
titled 'The  Lost  Words  of  Senator  Mans- 
fXTLD,  "  written  by  Marquis  ChilcLs  and 
published  In  the  Washington  Poet  of 
Pcbroary  21,  1902.  appraising  and  cvalu- 


aurv:    the    words 
majority  leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  tx.'  prmted  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows; 

Tiih  I.  >sr  WoKUb  oi   Sf.NAroR  MANsrizLO 
(Hy  MirqaU  t  hlld*) 

Tw<>  imi>)rt.»nt  .statements  were  made  hi.^t 
week  bea.'-m^'  directly  on  the  central  prcjb- 
lem  (  :  the  United  -"^tjites  In  the  Cold  war — 
how  to  stop  the  Indirect  takeover  of  com- 
mi.j!i..sm  llkxjii ',h  the  fxpi jitatioii  of  poverty 
a;ut    ti.e  re;  jlution   of   r;s.n;  expectations. 

Une  was  tlic  s;  eixh  by  Secretary  of  Dc- 
'.<•::  o  M  Nim.ira  '.::  fh!c  i.;i  In  which  he  dts- 
rxis.  d  the  stcp.^  beinif  t.iken  to  counter 
Communist  guerrilla  uciU)n.  ThU  la  the  re- 
.«i  xn.M-  (•%  ii\<-d  m  the  N:ktlon3l  Security 
Council  to  the  ^peech  of  Pretnler  Khrushchev 
In  J  xiiuary  of  lyfil  in  which  he  atresaed  tiie 
prevvati  li  t.f  a  nuclcir  w.ir  while  declaring 
bupixirt  fur  war^  uf  liberation  aiid  p'jpular 
u  <ris'. n':^s  " 

M-^Namoras  ciroful  outline  of  the  mea.-;- 
ur  a  e.vsfi.tial  to  checiimate  ct)mmunlsm  in 
these  wars  of  liberation,  while  at  the  aame 
tiin"  strengthening  the  nuclear  deterrent. 
I?  't  w.de  attention  As  a  statement  of  policy 
:t  1;  id  been  reviewed  Ixjtli  by  Secretary  of 
:>t.ite  Dt'.m  RL.5k  and  the  White  Hou.sc. 

The  second  statcnient,  which  received  al- 
m  St  no  notl'^e  at  .ill  w.ia  a  repjrt  by  Senator 
Mikf:  M\Nsr;riD  mi'^rlty  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  *he  P')rel<n  Relations  Committee,  on 
Br  1*11  iuid  the  U  S  policy  there.  itANsnziD 
w.iA  siy.n?,  m  effect,  that  unleaa  responalble 
Urazilians  are  willing  to  work  for  essential 
fff  >r!Ms  lii:>ute  *hfir  own  country  no  amount 
'  .iij  .'r  im  N  ir'li  America  will  be  of  any 
aval!  In  f.ict  It  m.iy  do  more  harm  than 
pood.  sUirp  fniiure  In  the  ^nd  wU!  turn  the 
m  »•>«  f  the  po.  pie  mj.^ln.st  the  United  -State* 
and  co'idilli  n  them  to  accept  the  slogans  of 
c  immun:sm    »s  truth 

Wh.it  the  Senator  waa  saying  about  Brasll 
applies  with  equal  f -rre  to  other  l..atln 
American  countries  giving  Upaervlce  to  the 
President's  Alliance- frr-Prouresa  protram 
And  f'lr  that  niAtter,  It  can  be  applied  to  all 
areas  where  deep  {Xipular  discontent  Is 
linked  U)  poverty  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
r;^ln<  cinviOt'.on  that  change  must  bring  a 
better  life  and  brln^  It  quickly 

Willie  Secretary  McN.^mnra  did  not  specify 
S>uth  Vie' nam  obviously  that  la  where  the 
military  formula  he  dlscuased  Is  currently 
beln^:  applied,  wlt.li  m  re  than  9.000  Ameri- 
can trx  ps  rep  Tttxl  lu  t>e  training  and  sup- 
p-ir'in.^  the  Vietnamf.se  .Army. 

Very  large  sunia  nf  American  military  Hnd 
economic  aid  have  been  put  Into  South  Viet- 
nam Yet  as  the  able  reporting  by  Homer 
Bteirt  of  the  New  York  ITmes  has  shown, 
there  c  ntinues  ti  be  a  queftlon  as  to  the 
detrree  f  supp^irt  fjiven  the  regime  of  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  In  SalR  m  and.  therefore,  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  resistance 
to  the  Communist  imerriUaa. 

While  Senator  IAknstizi  o  waa  talking  ab«)ut 
economic  aid  the  ^co|>e  of  hU  rejiort  waa  euch 
tha'  It  might  well  have  covered  the  kind  of 
rnlli'.iry  a.s.«>ls'.ince  being  undertaken  In  Vlct- 
n:im  and  tn  a  lesser  de^ee.  In  Laos  Eco- 
nomic aid  from  the  out.«Me  Is  no  magic  for- 
mtila  If  the  will  Uj  reform  la  not  there.  In 
the  san.e  sen<e  no  military  formula  am  very 
well  make  up  the  difference  If  the  will  to 
re«l.st  Is  not  preser.t 

TTie  c|ue8tion  being  a.-Oted  here,  and  It  will 
llke'.y  have  Increasingly  pf>lltlcal  overtones. 
Is  If  6,0<X)  to  7.000  American  tro<jpa  are  not 
fufllrient  to  turn  the  tide  In  Vietnam,  will 
this  r.umber  be  Increa.-ed  tn  10.000  or  12,000'' 
WUl  th  it  constitute  an  undeclared  war  and 
how  will  the  casualties  In  that  war  be  re- 
corded ■> 

Secretary  McNamara  spoke  of  the  need  to 
simplify  tactical  weapons  "so  that  they  can 
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be  uaed  and  maintained  by  men  wbo  have 
never  seen  a  machine  more  com]>Ucated  than 
a  well  sweep."  But,  as  Senator  Hamstiwild 
implied,  what  la  In  the  minds  of  the  men 
who  accept  American  aid  and  American 
we.iponr — or  In  the  minds  of  tne  men  who 
prnfeas  to  be  their  rulers — may  In  the  show- 
down be  ;.8  Important  as  the  technical  skill 
in   handling  a  slmpllUed  tactical  weapon. 

Senator  Manstikld's  discussion  of  the  real- 
ities of  aid  In  relation  to  change  Inevitably 
becomes  part  oX  the  debate  over  the  aid  pro- 
gr.im  now  beginning  in  Congress.  Pointing 
out  the  peril  of  Inflation  In  Brazil  and  the 
threat  of  an  explosion,  the  Mansfield  report 
declared : 

"To  recognize  these  p>roblems  Is  one  thing; 
to  act  vigorously  and  effectively  on  the  social 
Ills  and  economic  Imbalances  and  Inadeqtia- 
( les  which  underlay  Oiem  is  another.  The 
predominant  political  tendency  appears  still 
to  be  to  avoid  euch  action  and  to  eeek  a 
jvilnless  relief  of  the  .symptom." 

In  other  words,  the  tendency  Is  to  Ignore 
the  realities  and  to  go  on  hoping  that  Just 
a  little  more  aid  will  somehow  do  the  trick. 


A  GRACIOUS  GUIDE:  MRS.  JOHN  P. 
KEn^XEDY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Gracious  Guide."  applauding  the 
recent  TV  tour  of  the  White  House  with 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  which  was  publL«:hed  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  Feb- 
ruary 20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  p-inted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OaACiotTa  Ottide 

Although  other  First  Ladles  have  done 
much  to  arouse  public  Interest  and  pride  In 
the  White  House,  none  has  done  a  more 
effective  Job  In  this  direction  than  Mrs.  John 
F  Kennedy— with  the  help  of  television. 
Tliousands  of  citizens  visit  the  historic  home 
of  the  Presidents  each  year,  but  few  In  the 
past  have  had  the  benefit  of  personal  guid- 
ance by  the  President's  wife.  Now.  through 
the  graclousness  of  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  mil- 
lions of  men,  women  and  children  have  been 
t,Tken  on  a  personally  conducted  tour,  via 
TV.  And  the  net  effect,  as  Mrs.  Kennedy 
wished  It  to  be.  was  to  give  the  public  at 
large  a  tense  of  Joint  proprietorship  which 
only  an  Intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
mansion  could  arouse. 

Nor  could  the  public  have  asked  for  a  more 
charming  and  Informative  guide — one  who 
obviously  takes  pride  in  the  great  house  and 
Its  traditions  and  who  enJo3rs  preserving 
thofe  traditions  and  telling  others  about 
them.  We  commend  Mrs  Kennedy  on  the 
f^ne  work  she  has  done  In  this  field,  both 
through  personal  attention  and  through 
the  special  Fine  Arts  Committee  which  she 
h.is  creitcd  Ud  advise  on  the  rcstor.itlon  and 
maintenance  of  the  rooms  and  their  fur- 
nishings. And  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
President,  In  a  similar  mood.  Is  watching 
carefully  the  plans  for  development  of  Lafa- 
yette Square,  which,  after  all,  may  properly 
be  regarded  as  a  historic  part  of  the  White 
House  reserration. 


A  POLICY  OP  VICTORY 

Mr.    Mc<3EE.     Mr.    President,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricokd  an  article  en- 
titled "We  Have  a  Policy  of  Victory." 
written  by  Ralph  McGlll  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Feb- 
ruary 20. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Wb   Havb  a   Pouct   or   Victo«t— PamoicE, 

WiaOOM.  AND  SxaiNGTH,  NOT  SLOGANS,  UjCLO 

Bxaa  or  Kftobt 

(By  Ralph  lIcGlII) 

Some  of  today's  extreme  right  propagan- 
dists bring  back  a  picture  In  Berlin,  In  Vi- 
enna. Hitler's  Jack-booted  soldiers  and  his 
civilian  mobs  striding  along,  shouting:  "Eln 
Volk,  Eln  Reich,  Eln  Fuehrer"  and  Hitler  him- 
self proclaiming  his  policy  of  victory  by  na- 
tional sociaUsm — a  victory  which  would  en- 
dure for  at  least  10  centuries. 

Slogans  are  not  enough. 

One  of  the  incredibly  strained  and  curious 
argumenU  of  some  of  the  political  right  to- 
day Is  that  our  Government  and  the  Informa- 
tion and  education  systems  In  the  armed 
services  do  not  talk  enough  about  victory. 
Even  Senator  Gou>WATn  thinks  we  should 
make  It  Into  a  slogan  of  national  cold  war 
policy. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  In  his 
moving  Inaugural,  and  In  a  number  of 
eloquent  statements  of  policy  and  purpose 
since  that  time,  forcefully  has  stated  the 
policy  to  this  Nation  Is  dedicated  to  a  victory 
of  the  principles  of  freedom  over  those  of 
communism. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  publicly 
has  warned  the  Russians  that  we  possess  the 
cnpaclty  to  destroy  them  and  will  use  it  if 
required.  The  President  solemnly  notified 
the  SoTlets  that  If  they  attempt  aggression 
In  Berlin  It  would  be  met  with  the  full  force 
of  this  Nation.  Over  and  over  again  our  na- 
tional leadership  has  made  all  this  quite 
plain. 

Yet.  there  are  those  petty  critics  who  pre- 
fer a  dally  declaration  of  victory.  They 
would,  presumably,  be  content  with  a  slogan 
If  It  were  announced  each  morning  from  the 
Capitol,  much  as  the  muezzins  from  their 
towers   call   the  Moslem   faithful    to   prayer. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  his 
Cabinet,  and  his  chlels  oX  staff  have  made 
clear  the  purpose  and  faith  cf  this  Nation. 
They  know  that  slogans  will  not  win  the  sort 
of  deadly  contest  in  which  we  now  are  en- 
gaged. It  will  require  more  than  threats  or 
f>romises. 

It  is  a  lltUe  dismaying  that  adults.  Includ- 
ing some  in  responsible  positions,  peddle  the 
weird  propaganda  that  our  national  jwUcy  is 
not  committed  to  victory.  This  is  a  repre- 
hensible and  dishonest  piece  of  propaganda. 
It  apparently  seeks  to  reflect  on  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Cabinet,  a  heavy  majority  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  people. 

No  normal  viewpoint  can  fall  to  see  that 
tlie  welfare  of  all  the  American  people  Is  first 
In  the  mind  of  the  President.  He,  and  he 
alone,  has  final  responsibility.  His  whole 
life  has  been  a  tcst.ament  In  Americanism, 
loyalty,  and  victory.  For  a  handful  of  neu- 
rotic, retired  military  men,  busy  with  their 
little  propaganda  pamphlets  and  speeches, 
cheered  by  their  Peclt&nlffian  sycophants  and 
promoters,  to  disseminate  doubt  on  his  f>ol- 
Icy  of  strength  and  his  dedication  to  victory 
for  this  and  other  free  peoples  is  an  out- 
rageously cheap  and  tawdry  thing. 

The  victory  to  be  won  will  not  be  through 
proclamations  such  as  Hitler  delighted  in. 
Over  and  over  he  pledged  a  reich  that  would 
conquer  the  world.  He  was,  when  defeat  and 
death  came  for  him,  building  at  Nuremberg 
a  massive  st.idlum  to  which  the  representa- 
tives of  captive  nations  would  be  brought  in 
supplication  and  tribute. 

I  remember  seeing  him,  the  froth  flecking 
from  his  lips  in  the  hot  lights  which  blazed 
upon  him,  promise  victory  and  victory.  Let 
those  who  want  to  win  with  slogans  (or  by 
going  to  war),  read  also  Shelley's  "Ozyman- 
dias."    "My   name    is   Ozymandias,   king   of 


kings:  Look  on  my  works,  ye  mighty,  and 
despair." 

Slogans  are  not  enough  to  win  the  cold 
war  and  thereby  avoid  a  nuclear  war.  There 
must  be  enormous  patience.  A  willingness 
to  examine  the  poaslbillties  at  negotiations 
is  a  requirement  of  victory  without  such  a 
war.  We  cannot  fall  to  remain  strong  enough 
to  watch  what  grows  out  of  the  tensions  in 
the  Communist  world. 

Victory  is  composed  of  more  than  slogans 
and  seminars.  Freedom  will  win.  For  the 
sake  of  this  and  generation*  to  come,  we 
need  leadership  wise  and  strong  enough  to 
win  the  cold  war  without  getting  it  hot 
What  a  shameful  thing  it  is  to  suggest  we  do 
not  have  a  policy  of  victory. 


PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OP  URBAN 
APT'AIRS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Helping  Our  Cities."  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  February  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HiLPiNG  Our  Cmcs 

The  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  of  1962  creating  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  api>ears  to  be  in  serlotu  danger  of 
foundering  in  the  House  for  reasons  which 
have  little  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the 
proposal.  It  is  mired  In  politics  and  it  is 
haunted  by  hobgoblins. 

For  the  politics,  the  administration  must 
bear  some  of  the  blame.  OOP  leaders  in 
Congress  myopically  climbed  out  on  a  Umb 
which  the  President  could  not  resist  sawing 
off.  He  simply  called  attention  to  the  dis- 
parity between  Republican  hopes  of  winning 
the  political  affections  of  the  Nation's  big 
cities  and  Republican  apathy  respecting 
vital  urban  Interests.  This  helped  make  a 
partisan  affair  of  a  meastu'e  that  deserves 
bipartisan  support. 

This  coloration  of  politics  was  Increased 
by  the  candid  acknowledgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  Intended  to  name  Robert 
Weaver  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  new  De- 
p>artment.  He  could  hardly  have  avoided 
disclosure  of  tills  intent  in  view  of  Weaver's 
qualifications.  The  consequence,  however, 
was  a  firmer  coalition  of  southern  Democrat* 
and  Republicans. 

The  hobgoblins  in  the  case  arise  out  of 
the  fevered  fears  of  tlioee  who  do  not  under- 
stand what  tlie  President's  reorganization 
order  would  accomplish  and  who  have  con- 
jured up  nightmare  visions  erf  a  new  cen- 
tralization of  power.  No  new  power  would 
be  created  by  the  reorganization  order;  no 
new  power  could  possibly  be  created  under 
the  terms  of  the  Reorganization  Act.  All 
that  the  President's  plan  can  bring  about 
is  a  regrouping  of  the  existing  agencies 
which  now  deal  in  a  somewhat  haphazard 
way  with  the  housing  problems  of  the  big 
cities  so  as  to  enable  them  to  deal  with 
these  problems  more  efficiently  at  the  level 
of  a  department  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  Cabinet  officer.  The  reorganization  or- 
der can  achieve  economy  and  efficiency  tut 
it  cannot  enlarge  or  extend  the  scope  of 
Federal  activity. 

Seven  out  of  ten  Americans  live  in  cities 
today.  The  dramatic  vu-banizatlon  of  Amer- 
ican life  expressed  in  this  startling  figure 
brings  with  it  a  train  of  problems — slums, 
sewage  disposal,  mass  transit,  water  supply 
and  purification,  public  and  private  housing, 
public  and  private  transportation,  urban 
sprawl  which,  if  undirected,  can  mar  or 
wholly  obliterate  the  countryside.  The 
country  urgently  needs  to  tackle  these 
problems. 
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The  proposed  Department  of  Urban  Affair* 
is  not  designed  to  diminish  local  authority 
or  local  responalblllty  in  any  way.  It  la  de- 
signed simply  to  offer  the  help  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  dealing  with  difllcuUlea 
that  now  affect  the  whole  country.  If  poli- 
tics and  prejudice  can  be  laid  aside  lung 
enough  to  create  this  new  Department,  the 
whole  country  will   be   the  beneficiary. 


PAYING  FOR  THE  UN. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  enti- 
tled -Paying  for  the  U.N."  by  Walter 
Lippmann.  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  February  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows : 

Paying  for  the  UN. 
(  By  Walter  Lippmann  ) 

While  Congress  is  considering  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  authority  to  buy  half  of 
th«  proposed  $200  million  issue  of  United 
Nations  bonds,  we  must  ask  ourselves  what 
precisely  Is  the  crucial  question.  It  is  nut 
whether  the  United  Nations  Is  to  survive 
That  la  a  misleading  overdramatlzatlon 
The  critical  question  Is  whether  the  United 
Nations  can  and  should  continue  to  enforce 
peace,  as  It  has  been  doing  since  1956  on  the 
Israel-Egyptian  frontier,  since  1960  In  the 
Congo. 

The  deficit,  which  the  proposed  bond  issue 
Is  to  cover,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  regu- 
lar operations  of  the  United  Nations  TYie 
deficit  arises  whuUy  from  these  two  highly 
controversial    peace-keeping   operations 

On  the  regular  assessments  for  the  regu- 
lar budget  the  record  Is  very  nearly  perfect 
For  the  4  years  1966  to  1959.  inclusive, 
the  collections  were  virtually  100  percent 
For  the  1960  assessments — those  for  the  year 
when  the  great  number  of  new  states  were 
admitted — the  collections  by  the  end  of  1961 
were  already  94  6  percent  Countries  In  ar- 
rears do  not  lose  their  General  Assembly  vnt^ 
until  the  amount  owed  Is  equal  to  the  con- 
tributions due  for  the  preceding  2  years 
On  the  1961  assessments,  nearly  86  percent 
has  already  been  collected  Of  what  has  not 
been  collected.  China  owes  over  half  and  the 
rest  Is  owed  chiefly  by  smaller  Latin  .\men- 
can  countries 

All  of  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  normal 
and  conventional  activities  of  the  U  N  are 
flnsnclally  sound  and  that  they  have  the 
support  of  the  whole  membership-  West. 
East,  and  neutral 

The  deficit  Is  caused  by  the  two  special 
operations  One.  known  as  UNEF.  consists 
of  about  5  000  troops  under  U  N  command, 
the  troops  being  drawn  from  seven  coun- 
tries, none  of  them  a  'great  power  '  These 
troops  keep  the  peace  along  about  140  miles 
of  the  Israeli-United  Arab  Republic  border 
This  operation  costs  about  $20  million  a 
year 

The  other  special  operation  deals  with 
the  Congo  and  is  known  as  ONUC  Its  aver- 
age cost  since  July  i960  has  been  about  »10 
million  a  month  As  of  January  of  this 
year.  21  countries  had  contributed  to  the 
operation  with  a  total  of  about  16.000  sol- 
diers None  of  the  soldiers  came  from  any 
of  the  great  powers,  so  that  the  U88R. 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
FTjince  have  no  fighting  men  In  the  Congo 
The  deficit  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  two  operations  are  very  expensive. 
Th«y  have  been  financed  by  special  assess- 
ments, and  various  countries  have  refused 
to  pay  because  they  dlsagres  with  the  pur- 
pose or  the  conduct  o'  the  special  operations 
Because  the  peace -keeping  cosU  are  not 
part    of    the    regular    budget,    the    nonpay- 


ing  nations  can   escape   the   penalty    of    los- 
ing their  U  N   vote 

The  S«nlet  bloc  and  mo.st  nf  the  Arab 
States  have  refused  to  pay  either  for  the 
Middle  Bast  or  for  the  Congo  France.  Bel- 
glum.  Italy.  Portugal,  Spain,  and  South 
Africa  have  refused  to  pay  for  the  Congo. 
There  are  a  few  others  who  have  not  paid, 
probably  because  their  guverninents  are 
bankrupt  The  bulk  of  the  deficit  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that,  for  their  own  reasons,  a 
great  many  countries  dislike  the  special  uprr- 
atluns  and  would  like  to  pui  an  end  to  then» 

We  have  always  supported  the  special  op- 
erations In  the  Middle  Eiist  and  the  Congo 
and  we  have  been  paying  about  40  50  per- 
cent nf  the  cost  This  SI  rt  of  thing  cannot 
and  should  not  go  on.  not  because  we  can- 
not afford  these  trifling  sums  but  because 
the  United  N.itiuns  .should  not  become  de- 
pendent on  any  one  great  power  The  true 
significance  of  the  bond  i.-sue  is  that  It 
opens  a  way  out  of  this  quandary  Tlie  cen- 
tral fact  of  the  bond  l.ssue  is  that  interest 
and  amortlzatUin  are  to  be  covered  by  the 
regular  budget  if.  as  is  ex()ected.  the  Inter- 
national Court  '  f  Justice  approves  the  plan 
Our  .-.hare  of  the  peiwrekeeping  ci-»6ts  iIhtc- 
fure  Would  decrease  to  our  regular  ihare  of 
the  UN  budget-  3J  percent  And  the  pen- 
alty for  refusing  to  pay  Uie  inLere->t  and 
amortization  will  be  the  hjsa  of  the  right 
to  vote  in   the  General   Assembly 

Without  Insisting  that  every  d«-Wll  of  the 
plan  a<i  })resented  to  Congrtss  us  jxTfect.  it 
It  clear  that  the  plan  which  we  conceived 
and  invent^'d,  is  gix>d  for  the  U  N  and  good 
V>t  the  U  S  A  It  savej.  the  U  N  from  having 
'o  abandon  the  special  op^rati'^is  which  are 
playing  such  a  mighty  part  In  keeping  the 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  In  the  heart 
of  Africa  It  brings  to  an  end  eicessive 
dependence  of  the  U  N  on  the  United  States, 
and  It  brings  to  an  end  the  unacceptable 
doctrine  that  a  member  can  keep  its  privi- 
leges and  still  refu.se  to  pay  its  .-hare  of 
operations  duly  authorised  by  the  consti- 
tuted  authorities  of   the    Unlled    Nations 


FISH  FLOUR 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  Mr  President. 
I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  who 
have  been  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  the  country  the  current 
conflict  over  whole  f\sh  flour. 

Congress  last  year  appropriated  I.SO.- 
000  for  an  expert  study  of  this  matter, 
and  I  note  that  the  first  report  is  now 
in  Dr  E  R  Parlser,  now  a  research 
chemi.st  for  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  but  formerly  with  the  Nutri- 
tion Department  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  is  heading  up 
this  study,  and  he  has  told  us  that  whole 
fish  flour  is  the  beginning  of  an  entirely 
new  fishing  concept,  that  it  can  make 
available  a  cheap,  high-quality  protein 
everywhere  in  the  world  My  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs  Smith  1. 
placed  this  report  in  the  Record  earlier 
this  week. 

It  seems  regrettable  to  me  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  should 
interpose  objections  to  this  product,  on 
the  basis  of  so-called  consumer  opposi- 
tion which  it  has  helped  to  generate 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  on 
record  in  favor  of  this  product.  The 
U.S.  Patent  OflBce  has  issued  at  least 
three  patents  on  it,  and  this  required  a 
legal  finding  that  the  invention  will  be 
new  and  useful.  Our  civil  defense  oflB- 
cials  are  aware  of  the  reliable  stability 
and  nutrient  qualities  of  this  food,  and 


10  Members  of  this  body  have  spoken 
out  In  favor. 

I  am  advised  that  oflBcial  objections 
to  the  substitute  standard  offered  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  will  be 
filed  on  today  and  that  a  public  hearing 
Will  be  requested 

I  associate  myself  with  this  petition, 
and  with  my  colleagues  to  urge  that  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
unite  on  a  scientific  and  forward-looking 
answer  to  this  question. 

I  wi.sh  to  include  also  as  part  of  my 
remarks  some  slatemenLs  that  have  been 
made  by  people  in  the  field  of  nutrition, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  c6risent  for  this 
purpose  The.se  statements  are  being 
filed  as  an  appendix  to  the  petition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments woi»>  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  a^  follows: 

Appendix 
Minv  of  the  country's  outstanding  food 
scientists  wrote  letters  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
.^dnuntstr.itiori  in  8upp<irt  of  the  original 
proposed  standard  for  whole-flsh  flour  This 
impressive  svipport  was  ignored  In  the  Com- 
missioners  summary  of  the  evidence' 

Dr  E  R  Parlser  research  chemist.  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Flsiierles  Technological  Lab- 
oraU»ry.  College  Park.  Md :  "Fish  protein 
concentrate  represenu  the  beginning  of  an 
entirely  new  fishing  industry,  it  will  develop 
.IS  explosively  as  the  growth  of  world  popu- 
lation; It  wtil  rank  foremost  In  importance 
With  but  a  few  other  Industries,  capable  of 
proilurlng  a  cheap,  high-quality  food,  avail- 
able to  everyone,  everywhere  We  feel  so 
confident  atKiut  this  trend  that  we  consider 
it  to  be  our  duty  to  make  a  most  vigorous 
effort  for  the  United  Slates  to  be  In  the  van- 
gu-ird  of  this  advance   ' 

Paul  O  Hoffman,  managing  director.  Spe- 
cial F\ind.  United  Nations  ■While  In  Peru 
quite  recently  I  inquired  as  to  the  statvu  of 
the  fish  meal  experiment  Reports  I  re- 
ceived were  most  encouraging  On  the  basis 
of  these  reporU,  I  am  perfectly  wUltng  to 
write  U)  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
advising  them  of  my  personal  tntersst  In 
the  production  of  low-cost,  high-quality 
protein  " 

H  M  Scott,  professor  animal  science,  uni- 
versity of  Illinois  "If  the  Idea  of  consuming 
whole  fish  flour  disturbs  the  aesthetic  sense 
of  8.^)me  pe<  pie.  this  by  itself  should  not  deny 
others  the  right  to  use  thu  material  if  they 
rh'H>«e  to  do  s<)  There  is  ample  experimen- 
tal evidence  u>  Indicate  that  whole  fish  flour 
Is  superior  t4j  the  pattern  of  any  single  frac- 
tion of  the  fish  The  Issue  should  be  re- 
solved on  a  nutritional  basis  " 

Margaret  A  Ohl*nn.  director.  Department 
of  .Nutrition.  State  University  of  Iowa:  "I  can 
visualize  nxany  uses  for  the  product  Includ- 
ing use  in  c)ur  society  In  the  event  of  a  major 
disaster  which  would  limit  our  normal  food 
supplies   ' 

Dr  H  «  Schendel.  research  associate  In 
nutrition  University  of  Illinois:  "The  avall- 
ablUty  uf  fish  flour  for  enrichment  of  dietary 
protein  now  requires  the  Immedlats  atten- 
tion of  statesmen  The  persistence  of  pro- 
tein malnutrition  In  the  years  to  corns  will 
be  a  Judgment  which  the  shoulders  of  states- 
men, rather  than  nutritionists,  will  have  to 
bear  The  evaluation  of  a  product  so  vital 
to  the  survival  of  millions  over  ths  world 
siiould  be  made  on  the  basis,  not  of  aesthetic 
objections,  but  of  more  objective  criterion, 
I  e  .  nutritional  vaJue   " 

Agnes  Fay  Morgan  Department  of  Nutri- 
tion. University  of  California:  "If  the  only 
objection  la  an  aesthetic  one.  let  this  bs 
plainly  stated  and  let  the  proapectlTS  b«n«fl- 
claries  make  their  own  decisions,  both  h«rs 
and  abroad    ' 
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Harry  O.  Day.  chairman.  Department  of 
ChemUtry.  Indiana  Unlvenlty:  "Flab  flour 
can  be  of  great  value  In  masting  tha  nutri- 
tional needs  of  people  in  all  parts  of  tha 
world,  iocludlng  the  Unltad  States.  Thiers 
is  a  great  dlffereoce  between  fish  flour  and 
foods    that    are    contaminated    with    fllth." 

R.  Adams  Dutcher,  professor  emeritus, 
Pennsylvania  State  Unlveralty  and  Fellow 
American  Institute  of  Nutrition:  "•Protein 
deficiency  Is  the  most  Important  nutritional 
problem  facing  the  world  today.  It  Is  my 
considered  opinion  that  so-called  fish  flour 
must  nearly  meets  all  ths  nuist  desirable 
specifications  for  a  protein-rich  food 
concentrate." 

Luclen  A  Bavetta,  professor  of  nutrition. 
University  of  Southern  California:  "This 
is  a  high-quality  protein  which  has  been 
shown  repeatedly  to  greatly  augment  the 
biological  value  of  the  more  abundant  but 
lets   nutritionally  balanced   plant  proteins." 

J.  A  Anderson.  Ph.  D..  professor,  Utah 
State  University:  "Pish  protein  should  be 
one  of  the  most  effective  pjrotelns  svallable 
to  supplement  man's  diet." 

Victor  J  Stone,  Esq  ,  Law  Building,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois:  "I  am  surprised  that 
FOA  considers  esthetics  a  part  of  Its  con- 
cern. I  had  thought  that  its  job  was  to 
protect  against  physiological  Inj'ury.  To  me, 
ths  notion  of  grinding  up  a  whole  flsh  and 
processing  It  Into  fish  flour  la  not  the  least 
bit  repugnant.  I  would  have  no  hesitancy 
In    eating   products   made    of    It." 

Johnron-Metta-Schendel  study,  "The  Nu- 
tritive Value  of  Fish  Flour,"  University  of 
Illinois:  "An  odorless,  defatted  flsh  flour, 
evaluated  for  Its  protein  quality  by  the 
Mitchell  method,  was  found  to  hare  a  bio- 
logical value  of  88  percent.  At  the  10-per- 
cent protein  lerel  In  diet.  Its  protein  effi- 
ciency ratio  (gram  grains  per  gram  protein 
consumed)  was  3J24  as  compared  to  2.86 
for  skim  milk  and  3  15  for  beef.  When  fed 
as  the  sole  source  of  protein,  flsh  flour  proved 
as  edequate  as  casein  for  the  reproduction 
and  general  performance  of  rats  through  four 
generations.  All  our  data  support  the  view 
that  a  good  flsh  flour  could  be  of  real  slg- 
nlflconce  in  helping  to  supply  the  protein 
needs  of  the  world." 

FAO  International  Conference  on  Pish  In 
NutriUon.  1961.  Washington,  report  of  VS. 
delegation :  "The  papers  presented  at  the 
Conference  Indicate  that  a  flsh  flour  can  be 
prepared  so  that  It  will  retain  high  nutri- 
tional values,  as  stiown  In  both  animal  and 
human  experiments.  The  V3.  delegation 
Introduced  a  recommendation  that  FAO 
should  develop  minimum  standards  for  flfh 
flour  and  adopt  nuasxires  to  encourage  the 
production  and  consumptions. ** 

Anthony  A.  AJbanese.  Ph.  D.,  director.  Nu- 
trition and  Metabolic  Research  Division, 
Burke  Foundation  Rehabilitation  Center. 
New  York;  "Some  of  the  tolerances  which 
the  FDA  will  accept  in  foods  serve  to  empha- 
size their  complete  lack  of  understanding 
with  regard  to  flsh  flour.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  our  citizens  realize  that  cow  manure  Is 
a  permitted  tolerance  in  mlOt.  Actually,  the 
preparation  of  flsh  flour  Is  a  far  cleaner 
process  than  Is  ths  preparation  of  gelatin 
from  carcass  residues  of  farm  anUnals." 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Stare,  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Nutrition,  Harvard  University:  "On 
the  protein  score,  you  cannot  Improve  on  or 
surpass  the  quality  of  flsh  protein.  Flsh 
should  be  Included  In  the  diet  at  least  four 
times  per  week." 


AN 
Mr. 


OUTRAGE   ON  THE   SENATE 
YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President. 


authorization  from  the  subcommittee  of 
which  one  is  an  employee,  and  in  the 
absence  of  authority  from  its  chair- 
man— ^in  fact,  without  his  knowledge. 

This  action  by  these  two  employees  of 
the  Senate  was  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
separation  of  powers  principle  provided 
by  the  Constitution  of  our  country. 
These  two  wotild-be  vigilantes  are  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  and  their  actions 
were  r^rehensible  and  inexcusable. 
The  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StknnisI,  cliairman  of 
the  subcommittee  involved,  is  to  be  com- 
mended on  the  forthright  action  he  to<* 
in  expressing  his  distress  and  ordering 
an  investigation  immediately  upon  learn- 
ing of  tills  incident. 

Furtliermore,  this  was  an  affront  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  our  Marine 
Corps,  General  Shoup,  whose  permission 
was  not  sought  nor  secured  for  this  un- 
usual proceeding.  May  I  add  that  it  was 
an  insult  also  to  Col.  John  Glenn  ajid 
all  other  officers  and  men  of  our  Marine 
Corps,  which  has  a  great  history  and  a 
noble  tradition  unsurpassed  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  an  outstanding  editorial 
entitled  "An  Outrage  on  the  Senate"  was 
printed  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1962.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Recoid  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Am  Outkagx  on  ths  Senatx 

The  Senate  subconunlttee  employees  who 
questioned  members  of  the  \J&.  Marine  Corps 
exceeded  the  authority  of  the  subcommittee, 
transgressed  the  standards  of  propriety  and 
good  taste,  violated  the  plain  rules  of  reason- 
able conduct,  and  interfered  with  military 
discipline.  They  ought  to  be  discharged 
forthwith.  They  have  given  a  very  good 
demonstration  of  how  committee  employees 
can  menace  the  good  name  of  honorable 
Senators  and  the  reputation  of  the  Congress 
itseli. 

Their  conduct  Is  all  the  more  reprehensible 
in  Tiew  ctf  the  very  evident  willingness  of 
General  Shoup  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  give 
the  subconunlttee  relevant  and  pertinent  in- 
formation. Those  who  know  Senator  Snar- 
Kia  will  not  be  stirprlsed  to  learn  that  he 
was  not  Informed  of  this  venture.  They 
may  be  surprised  to  discover  that  such 
serious  anU  dangerous  missions  can  be  un- 
dertaken without  appropriate  authority  of 
the  subcommittee  chairman.  The  good  nanM 
of  the  Senate  must  be  protected  against  such 
Irresponsible  behavk>r  by  rules  that  preclude 
unauthorised  adventures  and  by  the  strict 
enforcement  of  those  rules. 


it  was  recently  revealed  that  two  Senate 
aids  arrogated  to  themselves  authority 
to  interrogate  Marine  Corps  officers  and 
enlisted  men  about  communism,  without 


JOHN  H.  OLENN,  JR.,  PIONEER  IN 
SPACE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Astronaut  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr..  yesterday 
returned  from  a  ride  that  will  stand  in 
American  history  like  the  ride  of  Paul 
Revere  as  one  to  be  praised  forever  in 
story,  poem  and  ballad. 

The  courage  of  this  living  symbol  of 
the  space  age  is  perhaps  equaled  only 
by  the  achievement  in  which  he  played 
a  starring  role.  His  place  in  the  heart 
of  Americans  and  the  history  books  of 
America  is  preserved  for  all  time. 


But  what  Astronaut  John  Glenn  has 
done,  with  the  wonderful  team  of  other 
astronauts  and  scientists  and  techni- 
cians behind  him.  is  more  than  a  contri- 
bution to  the  glory  of  America:  it  is  a 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
mankind. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  achievements 
of  American  science.  February  20  waa 
"go"  day  for  American  science. 

Millions  of  Americans  shared  as  much 
as  we  could  in  Astronaut  Glenn's  adven- 
ture into  space,  by  watching,  listening, 
and  prasring  for  a  successful  mission. 
The  work  of  the  space  persoimel  was 
well  done,  the  prayers  were  granted,  the 
mission  accomplished,  and  the  Nation 
has  recorded  one  of  its  finest  hours. 

I  have  today  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  Lt.  CoL  John  Glenn: 

Waseinqton,  D.C.,  Februttry  21, 1962. 
On    behalf   of    the    10   twiiiifii    people   ol 
Texas,  I  congratulate  you  for  a/lvanclng  the 
frontiers  of  human  achievement  ftu*ther  and 
faster   than   any  other  American  who   evei 
Uved.      All   Americans,   ail   freemen    every- 
where.  Indeed   all  mankind   honor  you  for 
your  great  flight.     You  have  earned  the  es- 
teem of  the  human  race.    God  bless  you. 
Ralph  W.  YaaBoaoucH. 
U.S.  Senator  from,  Texas. 

I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
following  editorials: 

"Go,"  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
W3dnesday,  February  21,  1962;  and 

"One  of  Our  Finest  Hours,"  frtMn  the 
Now  York  Times  of  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 21.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  21,  IM3] 
Go 

The  first  hope  that  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
millions  who  watched  the  televLsion  broad- 
casts of  the  earth-orhlting  flight  of  Astronaut 
John  H.  Glenn  surely  was  the  hope  that  this 
brave  man  might  complete  his  incredible 
mission  through  space  with  safety.  The  ful- 
flllment  of  that  hope  surely  BUfTused  with 
relief  the  minds  of  those  who  attezuled  his 
long  ordeal  with  an  Intensity  of  Interest  that 
could  hardly  have  been  increased  IX  all  had 
ridden  with  him  in  his  capsule.  Indeed^  it 
is  probable  that  the  voysgeur  himself  expe- 
rienced more  calm  than  the  multitudinous 
spectators  who  vicariously  shared  his  adveix- 
ture. 

These  first  conquests  of  space  by  American 
and  Soviet  {istrounauts  raise  hopes  less  per- 
sonal than  those  that  concern  the  safety  of 
heroes.  They  stiggest  that  man  again  ta 
upon  the  threshhold  of  experiences  that  will 
broaden  his  horizons,  multiply  his  percep- 
tions, expand  his  knowledge  and  open  up 
new  vistas  of  achievement.  We  dare  to  hope 
that  they  and  the  greater  conquest  to  come 
will  put  into  the  hands  of  man  greater  power 
to  govern  his  environment  than  he  ever  has 
hitherto  possessed,  and  that  this  power  may 
be  used  for  human   betterment. 

There  Is  scmetblng  In  the  very  nlr  of  this 
space  age  that  Is  not  unlike  ths  climate  of 
another  great  age  of  discovery  which  took 
place  In  the  15th  century.  Then,  as  kow. 
man  was  In  a  period  of  depresaion  arid 
anxiety.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  has  described 
that  doubting  decade  that  closed  the  15tb 
century: 

"At  the  end  of  1402  most  men  in  Western 
Etirope  felt  exceedingly  gloomy  about  the 
future.  Christian  civilization  appeared  tc 
be  shrinking  in  area  and  dividing  Into  hos- 
tile units.    Institutions  were  decaying,  well 
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meaning  people  were  growing  cynical  or  des- 
perate Islam  was  expanding  at  the  expense 
of  Christendom.  Every  effort  to  recover  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  touchstone  of 
Christian  prestige,  had  been  a  failure  The 
Ottoman  Turks,  after  snuffing  out  all  that 
remained  of  the  Bysantlne  Empire,  had  over- 
run most  of  Greece,  Albania,  and  Serbia; 
presently  they  would  be  hammering  at  the 
gates  of  Vienna   ■ 

The  Nuremburg  Chronicle.  In  a  colophon 
dated  July  12,  1492.  left  six  blank  pages  on 
which  to  record  the  events  from  that  date 
uatll  the  day  of  judgment.  Morison  recounts 

Then  came  an  event  that  to  15th  century 
Europe  must  have  been  quite  as  astonishing 
and  breathtaking  as  the  voyage  of  the 
Friendship  VII  Into  Lisbon  harbor,  came 
the  Nina,  sailing  before  a  wintry  gale  to 
bring  news  of  the  discovery  of  the  new 
world.  That  news  changed  the  spirit  of 
Europe.  In  Uorlsons  words:  "New  ldeii.s 
flared  up  throughout  Italy.  Prance.  Germany. 
and  the  northern  nations;  faith  In  God  re- 
vives and  the  human  spirit  is  renewed  " 

6o  must  these  ventures  into  our  space  en- 
vironment revive  and  renew  the  human 
spirit.  And  we  are  at  the  beginning  There 
will  be  dates  as  historic  as  those  that  mark 
the  voyages  of  Columbus,  Vasco  da  G.una. 
Balboa.  Magellan.  Hudson,  and  the  Cabots 
And  there  will  be  revolutions  .is  great  In 
human  thought,  science,  philosophy,  and 
religion. 

The  achievements  of  Astronaut  John  H 
Glenn  and  his  colleagues  fulfill  ambitions  of 
the  noblest  sort  Francis  Bacon  has  rightly 
said  that  ambitions  are  of  three  tyjaes:  "The 
first  is  of  those  who  desire  to  extend  their 
own  power  in  their  native  country,  which 
kind  is  vulgar  and  degenerate.  The  second 
Is  of  those  who  labor  to  extend  the  power 
of  their  country  und  its  domination  among 
men.  This  certainly  h.is  more  dignity, 
though  not  less  covetoiisness.  But  If  a  man 
endeavor  to  establish  and  extend  the  power 
and  dominion  of  the  human  race  over  the 
universe,  his  ambition  (If  ambition  it  can 
be  called)  is  without  doubt  both  a  more 
wholesome  thing  and  a  mo.e  noble  than  the 
other  two  " 

The  whole  endeavor  in  outer  space  Is 
marked  by  this  nobility  and  lifted  by  it  onto 
a  plane  that  distinguishes  all  Its  exertions 
from  those  that  attend  the  petty  struggle 
for  private  place  or  public  power  And  such 
nobility,  given  expression  In  such  spectacular 
achievements,  surely  must  raise  among  men 
a  standard  more  Inspiring  than  any  that  de- 
rive from  national,  racial,  and  territorial  am- 
bition. What  mortal  competition  can  com- 
pare with  that  engendered  by  the  endeavor 
to  be  the  first  to  do  the  most  for  all  man- 
kind? Let  there  be  more  of  such  competi- 
tion. Wherever  men  of  courage  and  genius 
gather  to  advance  these  ends,  may  all  the 
conditions  of  their  enterprise  have  appro- 
priate summary  In  the  magic  word  that  de- 
scribed throughout  Colonel  Glenn's  trium- 
phant flight :  "Go  ■ 

[Prom   the  New  York  Times.  Feb    21     1962) 
One  or  Ovr  Finest  Hours 

The  event  that  all  America  and  men  of 
good  will  everywhere  have  long  been  waiting 
for  has  at  last  come  to  pass.  It  began  at  9  47 
on  the  morning  of  February  20.  It  ended  4 
hours  56  minutes  and  34  seconds  later  as 
time  Is  measured  by  the  clock  But  in  a 
sense  time  stood  still  as  countless  millions 
watched  and  indeed  participated  In  one  of 
the  greatest  dramatic  events  of  modern 
times. 

Astronaut  John  H  Glenn,  Jr  ,  was  not  the 
first  human  to  orbit  around  the  earth,  nor 
w.ia  he  the  second.  As  the  world  Jcnows.  the 
Soviet  cosmonauts  Yuri  Gagarin  and  Gher- 
man  Tltoy  preceded  him.  But  Colonel 
Glenn's  achievement  added  a  new  dimension 
to   mans   conquest   of   space.      The   Gagarin 


night  was  carried  out  in  absolute  secrecy, 
while  TltoVs  was  not  revealed  until  he  had 
been  safely  launched  Into  orbit  Nor  wa.s  the 
world  permitted  to  participate  in  the  drama 
of  his  landing  In  contrast.  Colonel  Glenn's 
demonstration  was  a  feat  in  which  the  entire 
world  Was  allowed  to  take  part  It  was  not 
Just  one  man  going  into  orbit  but.  In  a  very 
real  sense  as  President  Kennedy  said.  It  was 
the  entire  Nation,  for  "all  of  us  had  to  work 
to  put  him  there   ' 

During  the  agonizing  last  hours  of  the 
rountdf)wn.  as  the  NaMon  w;itohcd  breathles.s 
over  its  television  and  the  rest  r)f  the  world 
listened  over  radio  countless  millions  were 
given  the  opportunity,  as  one  viewer  said,  to 
"turn  their  hearts  on  simultaneously  "  It 
was  in  this  respect  that  Colonel  CJlenn's 
achievement  stocAl  out 

It.  wa.s  not  a  mere  tet  hnuli>g!cal  triumph 
of  a  man  in  a  machine  It  was  one  of  the 
grcaf  drama.s  of  his''  'ry  nude  great  becau.se 
millions  of  human  beings  were  allowed  to 
share  In  ;t  It  was  not  the  adventure  of  Just 
one  man,  it  was  the  great  adventure  of  all 
mankind  And  1'  .showed  the  world  the  vast 
fhai^nn  that  exists  between  the  human  spirit 
thriving  in  a  free  .si^jciety,  as  contrasted  with 
the  w.iy  of  life  in  a  clos>-d  .soriefy 

Astronaut  Glenn  s  tlittht  marks  'he  first 
step  In  America's  program  for  the  conquest 
of  space  It  will  be  folltiwed  by  several  more 
Mercury  flights,  to  circle  in  ever  greater  num- 
bers of  orbits  Then  will  come  Project 
Gemini,  with  larger  satellites  to  carry  2 
astronauts  into  orbit,  to  be  followed  by 
rendezvous  and  d'.icking  missions  to  a.ssem- 
ble  vast  space  ships  m  orbit  Then  wil'  cme 
Project  Apollo,  a  series  of  three-man  flights, 
designed  for  the  eventual  round-trip  Journey 
of  a  three-man  crew  to  the  moon.  And  after 
that  the  planets 

A.S  President  Kennedy  said  "We  ha\e  a 
long  way  to  go  in  the  space  race  and  we 
started  late  This  Is  the  new  ocean  and  we 
mu&t  sail  on  it  and  be  in  a  position  second  to 
none  "  For  man  a.s  Goethe  said,  "demands 
from  heaven  its  fairest  stars,  and  nothing, 
whether  near  or  far.  can  still  the  deep  turbu- 
lence in  his  heart  "" 


WILL  CLAYTON     A  DISTINGUISHED 
AMERICAN 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President. 
Will  Clayton  :s  one  of  that  .small  but 
fortunately  growing  group  of  Amencan.s 
who  have  first  made  illu.striou.s  name.s 
for  themselves  m  private  business  and 
have  then  gone  on  to  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  public  service.  Will  Clayton 
is  known  both  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  businessmen,  a  cofounder  of  the 
world-renowned  cotton  brokerage  firm 
of  Anderson,  Clayton  L  Co  ,  and  as  a 
Government  official  in  several  respon- 
sible positions  including  that  of  Under 
Secretary'  of  State.  There  is,  however, 
as  we  should  note,  a  common  interest 
which  runs  throughout  his  career,  a  firm 
and  passionate  dedication  to  the  values 
of  international  commerce  both  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  and  for 
the  peace  of  the  world.  As  recently  as 
last  October  he  wrot«.  together  with 
Christian  A.  Herter: 

We  believe  that  the  United  Sta'es  must 
form  a  trade  partnerslup  with  the  European 
Common  Marker  and  take  the  leadership  in 
further  expanding  t  free  world  ec(jnomlc 
community. 

Let  US  note  a  few  of  the  highlighLs  of 
Will  Clayton's  career.  William  L  Clay- 
ton w"fus  born  in  1380  on  a  cotton  farm 
near  Tupelo,  Miss  ,  the  son  of  a  railroad 
contractor.    By  the  time  he  was  14,  he 


was  through  with  his  formal  education — 
and  was  also  the  fastest  stenographer  In 
the  town  of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  where  his 
family  had  moved  when  he  was  6. 
Jerome  Hill,  a  cotton  factor  from  St. 
Ixjuis.  recognized  yuunv;  Clayton's  ability 
and  took  him  bark  to  St  Louis  with 
him  as  a  secretary  From  1896  to  1904 
he  was  in  New  Yoik  learning  about  the 
cotton  biisine.ss,  and  in  the  latter  year 
moved  to  Oklaiioma  to  organize  a  new 
cotton  business.  Ander.son.  Clayton  L  Co., 
with  his  brother-in-law.  Frank  E.  Ander- 
.son, and  his  bruthti -in-!aw's  brother, 
M  D  Anderson  The  growth  of  the 
businr.ss  was  phenomenal.  By  the 
middle  1920's,  Clayton's  was  the  largest 
cotton  firm  in  the  world,  buying  and 
selling  about  14  percent  of  the  entire 
American  cotton  crop. 

Weil  before  America  entered  World 
War  II,  Will  Clayton  recognized  its  dan- 
gers to  our  Nations  security.  On  June 
27,  1940.  he  said. 

The  future  us  so  mrn. icing  that  we  must 
act  a-s  If  we  were  already  at  war. 

From  the  end  of  1940  on,  he  held  a 
eonei)  of  increasintily  important  Govern- 
ment posts,  amont;  them  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, under  Jesse  Jones,  of  the 
Federal  Loan  Agency  in  charge  of  the 
purchase  of  critical  and  strategic  ma- 
terial.s;  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
meice;  Surplus  War  Property  Admin- 
istrator, A.ssistant  Secretary  of  State: 
and  finally,  in  1947,  for  a  relatively  brief 
period,  Under  Secretary  of  State  in 
Charlie  of  Economic  Affairs.  As  one  of 
the  major  proponents  of  the  Marshall 
plan  and  one  of  those  most  responsible 
for  tiie  establishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization,  Clayton  has 
been  aptly  called  the  No.  1  architect  of 
America's  postwar  foreign  economic 
policy 

•MtiiouMh  now  m  his  ninth  decade  of 
life.  Will  Clayton  appears  to  have  lost 
none  of  his  lifelong  concern  with  the 
wcll-bimg  of  our  country  and  the  peace 
of  the  world.  As  he  .said  in  the  report 
issued  last  October,  already  quoted 
above 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  continue  to  meet 
Its  responsibilities  of  Western  leadership  In 
pre.serving  the  freedom  of  the  Western  World. 
It  must  again,  as  In  1947.  put  the  national 
and  international  Interest  above  the  short- 
term  special  Interest  of  It*  politically  px)wer- 
ful  minority  groups.  It  cannot  be  repeated 
Uto  often  that  corrununism  Is  waging  war 
against  the  West  relentlessly,  craftily,  cun- 
ningly The  West  will  lose  this  war  unless  It 
can  maintain  Western  unity  and  can  keep 
the  contested  countries  independent  and  out 
of  the  Communist  bUx' 

Despite  his  interest  in  national  and 
international  affairs,  Mr.  Clayton  has 
not  overlooked  his  home  State.  He  has 
supported  moves  for  honest  and  progres- 
sive government  in  Texas  and  for  prog- 
ress in  the  government  of  his  home  city 
of  Houston.  I  am  grateful  for  his  per- 
sonal support  and  encouragement  in 
many  of  my  own  efforts  for  better  gov- 
errunent  m  Texas. 

Recently  Mr.  Clayton  was  honored  by 
his  fellow  citizens  in  Houston,  Tex.,  who 
joined  with  the  Houston  Rotary  Club  to 
salute  this  outstanding  American.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  following  newspaper  ar- 


ticles    and     €Klitorials     concerning     the 
tribute  to  Mr.  Clayton: 

"Houstonians  Pay  Well-Deserved  Trib- 
u.^e  to  William  L.  Clayton, "  from  the 
Houston  Post  of  Friday.  February  16, 
1962 

•  Clayton  Is  Feted  by  Rotarians — Dis- 
tinguished Citizen's  Award  Given  States- 
man." from  the  Houston  Post  of  FYiday. 
February  16.  1962. 

"Good  Citizen.  Statesman:  Today 
Houston  Honors  Diplomat  Will  Clayton." 
from  the  Houston  Chronicle  of  Thursday, 
February  15.  1962. 

"William  L.  Clayton  Eminent  World 
Citizen,"  from  the  Houston  Chronicle  of 
Thursday,  February  15,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Hou.ston  Post,  Feb  16,  1962] 
Houstonians  Pay  Well-Desexved  Tribute  to 
William  L  Clatton 
There  are  few  men  that  Houstonians  honor 
and  respect  with  greater  unanimity  than 
William  L  Clayton,  and  there  are  few  who 
deserve  it  more  on  the  basis  of  both  personal 
accomplishment  and  his  contribution  to  his 
community,  his  State,  his  country  and.  In- 
deed, the  entire  free  world,  which  has  been 
the  beneficiary  of  his  unusual  talents  and 
his  expert  knowledge  in  the  field  of  economic 
alTairs  and   international  commerce 

The  tribute  that  was  paid  him  Thursday 
by  the  Houston  Rotary  Club  was  one  in 
which  the  entire  community  Joins  with  en- 
thusiasm and  sincerity  There  was  no  spe- 
cial occasion  for  the  salute,  and  none  was 
needed  to  make  it  appropriate  It  reflected 
only  a  desire  on  the  part  of  his  fellow 
Houstonians,  among  whom  he  has  resided 
for  nearly  45  years,  to  recognize  the  out- 
standing service  which  he  has  given  In  the 
public  area  and  the  example  of  gtXKl  citizen- 
ship which  he  has  maintained 

As  a  founder  and  exiKrutlve  of  Anderson, 
Clayton  Sc  Co  .  Clayton  has  achieved  great 
business  success  in  his  personal  life.  This 
success  has  been  shared  by  Houston  and 
has  helped  It  to  become  one  of  the  world's 
great  ports.  But  no  less  valuable  has 
been  the  service  which  he  has  given  the 
Nation  as  a  statesman  of  unusual  Insight 
and  ability  and  as  a  specialist  in  a  field  that 
Is  notable  for  Its  complexity  but  which  is 
of  the  most  vital  Importance  to  the  peace 
and  progress  of  the  Western  World. 

Called  to  Washington  In  1940  by  President 
Franklin  D.  RooBevelt,  he  worked  first  with 
Nelson  Rockefeller  as  a  C<x)rdlnator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  then  as  Deputy  Federal 
lAian  Administrator  and  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and,  under  President  Truman, 
a.s  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
AtTaIrs 

The  free  flow  of  International  trade  has 
been  a  continuing  interest,  and  as  Under 
Sicretary  of  State  George  C  McGhee  said 
Thursday.  Clayton  properly  can  be  regarded. 
along  with  Jean  Monnet  of  France,  as  a  co- 
father  of  the  European  Common  Market 
which  Is  the  basis  for  the  unprecedented 
prosperity  which  Western  Europe,  recon- 
structed since  World  War  II.  is  enjoying 
today 

And  as  McGhee  also  observed.  Clayton  is, 
as  much  as  anyone  else,  a  father  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  which  made  the  European  recovery 
po.sslble. 

At  the  age  of  82,  Clayton  could.  If  he 
chose,  look  back  upon  an  unusual  career 
with  great  satisfaction.  But  he  Is  still  look- 
ing forward,  and  his  most  recent  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation  has  been  as  cochalrman 
with  former  Secretary  of  State  Christian 
Herter  of  the  U.S  Citizens  Committee  on 
NATO.  This  group  has  as  Its  concern  the 
establishment  of  economic  relationship  be- 


tween the  members  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity which  will  be  to  their  mutual  benefit. 
The  Post  is  happy  to  Join  with  the  Rotary 
Club  and  the  rest  at  the  community  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  distinguished  citizen. 


[From  the  Houston  Post,  Feb.  16,  1962) 
Clatton    Is    Fited    bt    Rotakians — Distin- 
guished CrrizxNS  Awabd  Given  Statesman 
(By  Ellen  Mlddlebrook) 
The  man  who  Jotted  down  a  memo  that 
provided  the  concept   of  the   Marshall   plan 
was    honored    In    Houston    Thursday    as    a 
"world  statesman. '■ 

W.  L.  Clayton,  cofounder  of  Anderson, 
Clayton  &  Co.;  a  longtime  servant  of  the 
US.  Government,  and  effective  advocate  of 
freer  world  trade,  was  presented  with  the 
Distinguished  Citizens  Award  by  the  Houston 
Rotary  Club. 

As  George  C.  McGhee,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs,  traced  the  career 
of  the  Internationally  known  Houstonlan 
and  praised  him  for  his  great  vision.  Clayton 
sat  at  the  head  table  and  watched  him  with 
interest. 

Clayton's  four  daughters,  also  at  the  head 
table,  wiped  occasional  tears  from  their  eyes 
but  the  honoree  maintained  poise  through- 
out the  ceremonies  and  also  later  as  he  ac- 
cepted the  award  with  these  words : 

""I  have  a  genuine  feeling  of  unworthlness 
but  I  wouldn't  be  human  If  I  were  not  also 
very  proud  today." 

Under  Secretary  McGhee.  who  was  Clay- 
ton's assistant  when  Clayton  was  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  told  how 
his  ideas  were  fundamental  to  the  postwar 
economic  recovery  of  Britain,  Europe,  Greece, 
and  Turkey. 

McGhee  said  the  Marshall  plan  ranks  as 
one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  International  gen- 
erosity of  all  time  and  that  It  put  Eui^Dpe 
back  on  the  road  to  a  remarkable  economic 
recovery. 

He  described  Claytons  role  as  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Emploj-ment  in 
Havana  in  1948. 

The  Conference  produced  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  has 
served  since  then  as  the  basic  arrangement 
for  freer  postwar  trade  among  the  countries 
of  the  free  world,"  McGhee  said. 

He  also  spoke  of  Clayton's  vigorous  sup- 
port of  Atlantic  Union. 

"He  participated  in  the  January  1962 
meeting  In  Paris  of  citizen  delegates  to  the 
Atlantic  Convention  of  NATO  nations," 
McGhee  said. 

"This  group  Issued  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  which  laid  down  a  forward  looking 
program  for  greater  cohesion  among  the  At- 
lantic nations.  It  calls  upon  the  govern- 
ments of  the  NATO  countries  'to  draw  up 
plans  within  2  years  for  the  creation  of  an 
Atlantic  community  suitably  organized  to 
meet  the  political,  military,  and  economic 
challenges  of  this  era.'  " 

I>escrlblng  Clayton's  fight  for  freer  world 
trade.  McGhee  said: 

"Mr.  Clayton  was  encouraged  when  on 
January  1.  1959,  the  first  step  was  taken 
in  the  Implementation  of  the  European 
Common  Market. 

"He  said  that  If  the  United  States  would 
seize  the  leadership  of  this  world  economic 
revolution,  the  Job  could  be  effectively  fin- 
ished in  10  years. 

"Last  August  Mr.  Clayton  said  that  to 
protect  our  world  trade  "we  must  sooner  or 
later  Join  the  Common  Market.  Further- 
more, the  Common  Market  Idea  was  catch- 
ing on  In  the  world;  it  was  new  and  djmamlc 
and  gave  hope  that  broader  horizons  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  progress  might  be  open- 
ing up." 

These  ideas  were  enlarged  upon  in  a  report 
Clayton  and  former  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  Herter  made  to  the  Joint  Economic 


Committee  of  the  Congress  and  it  served  as 
background  for  President  Kennedy's  January 
24  message  to  the  Congress,  McGhee  said. 

"The  Presidential  message  constitutes  an- 
other milestone  In  the  long  struggle  to  bring 
about  the  freer  movements  of  trade  among 
nations,"  he  said. 

"In  it.  the  President  explained  the  funda- 
mental new  developments,  Including  growth 
of  the  European  Common  Market  which  had 
made  obsolete  our  traditional  trade  policy. 
He  asked  the  Congress  for  a  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  appropriate  to  meet  the  new  situa- 
tion." 

McGhee  said  Clayton  now  moves  back  and 
forth  between  Houston,  Washington,  New 
York.  and. Europe,  supporting  the  principle 
that  freer  trade  between  America  and  the 
Common  Market  would  tK)lster  the  economy 
of  the  entire  free  world. 

He  said  the  American  people  are  being 
tested  now,  as  they  were  when  the  Marshall 
plan  was  proposed,  as  to  whether  they  can 
rise  above  the  habits  of  the  past  and  respond 
to  the  leadership  of  men  such  as  Will  Clay- 
ton In  shaping  a  future  on  behalf  of  free- 
dom. 

A  letter  presented  to  Clayton  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  commended  him  for  a  "rec- 
ord of  long  and  wise  service  to  our  Govern- 
ment." 

"Yomr  Ideas  and  advice  contributed  richly 
to  the  development  of  new  directions  in 
international  policy,"  the  President  wrote. 

Gall  Whitcomb  presented  the  Rotary 
award  which  cited  Clayton  for  his  untiring 
and  unselfish  contribution  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  principles  and  ideals  of  the  free 
world. 

Many  of  Clayton's  friends  and  relatives 
were  on  hand  for  the  ceremonies.  His  four 
daughters  are  Mrs.  W.  St.  John  Garwood,  of 
Austin;  Mrs.  Benjamin  M.  Baker,  of  Balti- 
more; and  Mrs.  S.  M.  McAshan,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Johnson,  of  Houston. 


[From  the  Hotiston  Chronicle.  Feb.  15,  19621 

Good    Citizkn,   Statesman — Today    Houston 

Honors  Diplomat  Will  Clayton 

(By  GiUesSwlnkels) 

This  is  Will  Clayton  Day  In  Houston. 

William  L.  Clayton  of  5300  Caroline,  for- 
mer Under  Secretary  of  State  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co.,  a  world- 
wide cotton  and  food  firm,  received  the  com- 
munity's tribute  for  achievements  as  a 
statesman  and  a  business  leader. 

Mayor  Lewis  Cutrer  proclaimed  Will  Clay- 
ton Day  "in  recognition  of  one  whose  char- 
acter so  completely  exemplifies  all  those 
cherished  principles  of  democracy  upon 
which  the  United  States  of  America  was 
founded  and  grew  into  the  greatest  Nation 
in  the  world." 

The  tribute  was  planned  by  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Houston,  which  invited  George  C. 
McGhee,  Dallas  oilman,  ex-U5.  Ambassador 
to  Turkey  and  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs,  to  speak  at  Its  Will  Clayton 
Day  luncheon  in  the  Rice  Hotel.  McGhee 
was  associated  with  Clayton  in  the  Depart- 
ment Qf  State  during  the  administration  of 
President  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Clayton  also  has  served  as  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  President 
Franklin  D,  Roosevelt. 

Thus,  much  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
has  been  devoted  to  affairs  of  Government 
and  trade  policies. 

At  82,  Clayton  wears  this  eminence  nat- 
urally, as  if  he  had  always  expected  it.  even 
though  he  attended  only  seven  grades  in 
school. 

His  opinions  are  firm,  and  spoken  clearly. 

One  recent  Sunday  morning,  only  a  few 
hours  before  he  flew  to  Paris  to  attend  the 
Atlantic  convention  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  nations,  he  stood  in 
front  of  one  of  his  Thomas  Gainsborough 
paintings  and  sfKike  of  world  affairs. 
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There  waa  no  passion  In  his  voice,  no  con- 
tempt for  political  opponents,  none  of  the 
Intonations  that  could  Indicate  how  deeply 
he  was  Involred  in  the  future  of  world  trade 
and  the  Atlantic  Community. 

Gradually,  while  I  listened,  I  felt  myself 
being  drawn  Into  a  world  In  which  frontiers 
no  longer  exist 

Will  Clayton  had  come  far  In  life. 

If  you  .=can  his  biographical  data,  he  ap- 
pears to  be  nuthlng  more  than  one  of  the 
many  Texina  who  made  his  Qrst  million 
before  he  was  25 

He  was  born  February  7.  1880.  en  a  cotton 
farm  near  Tupelo.  Miss. 

At  15.  he  mastered  shorthand  and  typlrg 
He  l<'ft  school  after  seven  grades,  and  went 
to  wurk  as  a  t85-a-mnnth  clerk  of  the  chan- 
cery court  In  Jackson.  Miss. 

To  make  extra  money,  he  also  worked  as  a 
public    stenographer    In    a   Jackaon    hotel. 

HILL    A    FACTOB 

It  was  there  that  he  met  Jerome  HiM.  a 
cwtton  factor  from  St.  Louis,  who  lncluc>'d 
h:m  to  leave  hiE  hi-me  and  work  for  him  aa  a 
s-  cretary 

In  1887.  Clayton  accompanied  Hill  to  New 
York  where  they  both  went  to  work  for 
the  American  Cotton  Co.  Clayton  became 
irj  tr»'a.=;urer  in  1JC4 

In  the  meantime,  he  worked  like  a  slave 
UiCk  French  lessons,  and  read  everj tt'.:rig 
avulUbie    on    the    cotti  n    Industry 

In  1905.  Cl.ivton  ai;d  Mmroe  Anderson 
and  Frank  Anderson  f  jrmed  -Anderson.  Clay- 
t<  n  ii  Co     Their  capital     $9,000 

They  began  buylr.g  rotton  from  local  gli-s 
and  frfim  mcrrhants  In  towns  and  villages 
Because  of  their  knowledge  i-f  m.'irkets,  thfv 
bouglit  the  Cotton  nvjst  in  dem.and  and  sild 
It  to  American  mills  and  to  European  Ini- 
p<jrtcrs  for  a  profit 

Most  American  cotton  merchants  In  those 
d.iys  were  con'er.t  to  sell  their  exp<.;rt  cott<  n 
to  foreign  merchants  and  let  It  go  at  tha*: 
The  foreign  merchants  then  took  their  profit, 
which  Increased  the  price  spread  between  the 
farm'-r  and  the  foreign  mill. 

Clavton  w  i.s  aming  the  flr.st  to  see  the 
a.lvanMKe  'f  settlns?  up  European  ffl  es  a:  d 
selling  direct  to  mills  in  England,  Russia. 
and  Italy 

The  cijmpany  grew  into  a  wordwlde  Arm. 
which  Is  still  growing  It  recently  entrred 
the  f(<xl  field 

Clayton  worked  hard  to  build  the  Ander- 
son, C"l.iytoi;  empl.'e 

BE.\T    W\IL    STREET 

He  championed  southern  delivery,  that 
f,imou.s  agreement  a'ter  which  It  ^.is  no 
longer  needed  to  sh.p  cotton  to  New  York. 
only  tf)  get  It  shipped  b.ick  to  the  .southern 
mills  .ifter  it  had  pro. eel  it.s  physical  pres- 
ence to  the  New  York  brukers. 

After  Claytons  determined  effort,  Houston. 
Mc' :>  Cii;ve:on.  New  Orlean.s,  Savannah 
and  Charleston  were  designated  as  ports  of 
delivery  Cotton  could  be  delivered  there 
li,»tead  of  New  Y  .rk  This  ended  the 
sf;u»c'e  1.  n  .N'c'a   Y    ric  tu'.ureo  by  sieulators 

At  the  same  time.  Clayton  started  to  write 
essays  tm  w  rid  trade  They  Included  su -h 
f.tmous  pubiicat.ons  as  The  Struei^le  for  t^.e 
World's  Cotton  Market."  Tariff  False  Talis- 
man for  Future  Pro.-perlty."  "The  Domestic 
Allotment  Plan,"  and  Our  Vanishing  Cotton 
Markets  " 

All  of  these  achievements  led  to  his  Gov- 
ernment appointment  under  Preslde::t 
Franklin  D  Ro<jsevelt  In  1940,  where  he 
we  U  to  work  with  N'-L'^oti  Rockefeller  as  Co- 
ordinator of  Inter-Amertcan  AfTairs  Ne.<t. 
he  be<.;ime  Deputy  Federal  L<3an  Admiri- 
Utrator.  then  Assistant  Secret.iry  of  Com- 
merce and  u'-.der  Truman,  Under  Se.'rrt.iry 
of  btite  In  Charge  of  Economic  .Affairs 

In  1940  he  resigned  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Anderson.  Clayton,  to  de'.ote  him- 
self entirely  to  Government  affairs. 


Clayton  ta  now  coch airman  with  former 
Secretary  of  Stat*.  Christian  Herter.  of  the 
U3.  Citiaens  Oominltt«e  on  NATO.  Their 
efforts  have  focused  attention  on  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market,  th«  Atlantic  com- 
munity ad  the  pr  po.-al  't  e- tabllshment 
of  an  Atlantic  youth  and  education  progrnm. 

Will  Clayton  h.ia  come  far  In  life 

From  the  day  he  set  out  In  1885.  against 
Ms  mother's  w!M,  saying-  "You  mustn't 
ho'.d  me  b.»ck  I  can  never  make  a  decent 
living  here."  he  hi^  lost  battles  and  won 
them 

Jesse  Jones,  another  H  U-stoniun  wtu*e 
Counsel  was  siught  by  th<'  Ctovernment.  and 
founder  of  the  many  businesses  known  as  the 
Jones  Interests,  cKcaslon  ;lly  was  an  op- 
ponent. He  once  IntrL^duced  Clayton  "While 
I  aa^  not  In  agreemi-nt  w  'h  the  plan  h'--  ad- 
vocates, there  Is  no  ot  e  on  e:uth  for  whum 
I   have  ii.kjhiT   rtv  iril    ' 

In  October  1917  I  F  Stone  a  well-known 
journalist,  wrote  This  le.in  Texan  with  the 
tired  eagle  expressi  n,  Is  flghting  a  lo«:ng 
battle  for  free  trade   ' 

T?(ArR*rt) 

Later.  In  the  samc'  article,  he  stated  One 
ieX  of  Clayton  that  he  wai  not  afra'cl  of 
bogeymen,  that  he  was  big  enough  1. 1  try  t  > 
understand  the  diJTercncrs  .n  the  wrld  and 
t!i  .t  lie  wiis  genu  ne'y  des'rlojs  of  peace   " 

When  I  left  him  that  Sunday,  he  went 
b.iok  to  what  he  called  his  bench  In  V..e  sun 
b- f  .re  driving  t.)  tl-.e  airport  for  hU  flight 
to  F'    r:.s 

"Whenever  there  _s  a  problem  ihnt  needs 
special  attention.  I  save  It  f  ir  my  1-hour 
sun  doze  in  the  alternoon  "  said  Clayton. 
An  old  habit  I  picked  up  in  Geneva  while 
I  was  there  to  sign  the  General  Agreement 
on    Tanils    and   Trade    In    1947  " 
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William  I.    Clation.  EMivfNr  Wort  d  CmzrN 

T  <Iay  is  Wl;1  r:a)t  in    D  .y   in    H  luston 

C>ur  city  Is  used  t  >  eminent  men — to  suc- 
cessful men  We  hive  had  our  share  and 
rvT"  and  we  will  p^  on  hnving  fhetn  This 
la  f.ur  exchange  In  the  beat  Amerlran  tra- 
dition; a  wonderful  test.mony  to  the  way  a. 
free  society   uses  and  rewards  Its  citizens 

But  even  in  such  dlstinguish'^d  compiry. 
Will  CI  lyton  Is  outstanding  His  was  the 
traditional  humble  beginninjr  'f  the  lu.<t 
years  of  the  last  centurv  when  young  men 
moved  aw  ly  fr<im  farms  and  small  t.  iwns 
In'o  the  m^ln.''ream  of  a  natloM  r-ipMly  tx-- 
com'n<  H  world  power      TTiey  mnde  it  one 

They  made  up  rul-'s  for  this  new  world  as 
th"y  went  along,  but  they  never  |.«t  sight 
of  fundamental  rules  they  brought  wiih 
them 

Dr.  gonce  h'Tiesty  In'elll^en.-e  persever- 
ance— these  all  have  a  copybook  ring  But 
It  Is  a  good  cr.pvh'-oK  an'l  It  nervf-i  will 
Clavt  in  wU  H"  he!i>ed  fou'id  Anderson. 
Clavton  on  a  th'^strlng  and  then  built  It 
to  the  largest  enterprise  of  Its  kind  In  the 
World 

At  a  time  when  some  men  would  have 
t^oug>■  t  o{  refrliit;,  l.e  movetl  In^o  a  new 
field — Government  service  -and  carved  a 
second,  dlstlnguishe<l  career 

Will  Clavt"in  Is  old  now  but  his  id -as 
and  hl3  ideals  are  still  fresh  and  bright 
T'me  Is  but  on»  dimension  to  a  man  who  has 
lived  so  u.sefullv 


THE  OR.AND  DZ.' ION  TAKES  SHAPE 

Mr  KEFAUVFR  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimoos  cnn'^ent  that  an  article  en- 
titled, 'The  Grand  De.sitin  Takes  Shape." 
in  the  February  196'J.  i.ssue  of  Harper's 
mara/uif^  be  printed  at  thi.s  point  In  the 
Rf  opn. 

In  my  opinion,  this  article  by  Mr  Jo- 
seph Kraft  is  a  most  important  one,  for 


it  gives  a  new  dimension  of  meaning  to 
the  President's  trade  program.  What 
Mr.  Kraft  says,  in  effect,  is  that  from 
a  trade  partnership  among  the  Atlantic 
Community  nations  can  emerge  a  full 
partnership  involving  not  only  economic 
but  iirt'ater  military  and  political  coop- 
eration as  well  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  earnest  attention  of  each  Sena- 
tor. 

7 here  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.';  orderrd  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows ; 

The    trR.\,ND  Dfisii.N   Tak»-s  Shapx 

I  Uv  J  "seph  Kraft  ) 

'This  Is  not  s{)e<-ulation  iiboxit  sonte  grand 
dcj^lgn  for  the  future,"  President  Kennedy 
s.ud  In  his  tr  .de  s(>eech  to  t.'ie  National  As- 
sfxrlailon  of  Manufacturers  on  December  6. 
IV, u  there  is  m  the  udminl.s;r<itlun  specula- 
tion about  a  grand  U'-.vUv.  It  I.s  a  design  f')r 
.Atlantic  partnership  If  It  has  not  crystal- 
117  d  at  the  very  top  it  represent*  views 
widely  and  strongly  held  In  parts  of  the 
White  Houae.  the  State  .md  iH-fense  Deparl- 
nvnl-s,  ari  the  C<ingreM«  It  Is  likely  to 
mark  along  w,th  the  M  irshall  plan  and 
NATO  another  spectacular  leap  In  this 
country's  remarkable  transit  from  Isolation 
to   mternatloii.ii  engagemer.t 

Hv  tly  what  new  ^'ruc.iral  f,)rms  will 
>■■:.  ■••  Is  r.oi  yet  c»*rtaln  No  more  Is  It 
cir  I.-  ;.r.-.  ;.s.  ly  wtiat  s:e,'8  lie  ahead  In  the 
[  r  w:  ■>  .'ri>m  Idea  \o  Itistitutlriii,  there  must 
be  a  knlttim;  of  bone  to  bone  and  a  breath- 
Ink!  In  of  lif<>  organic  ^-rowth  What  la 
clear,  and  wha*  is  new  Is  that  the  Kennedy 
ndmlnistratlon  has  found  -In  foreign-trade 
pulley— a  functional  means  for  setting  the 
process  In  m^jtlon.  It  Is  al  o  i  lear  that  the 
process  wl,l  ko  across  tl.e  b  jard  B'sld:^a 
econonUc  htirmony  It  was  Involve  more  mili- 
tary and  political  CHjp'-ralion 

Undoubtedly,  the  birth  pnngs  will  be 
severe  "II  fiiut  reculer  pour  mleux  s.iuler." 
the  French  say.  You  have  to  step  backward, 
the  better  to  Jump  forward  For  this  coun- 
try tl.e  backward  .s'ep  miiy  !)e  as  painful  as 
tlie  Uquld.ition  of  empire  h.is  been  for  Brit- 
ain ,ind  Fran<  e  It  mea.ns  renunciation  of 
the  m>'h  that  there  Is  an  Amer:c<n  pa'ent 
on  BUpremary  In  w  irld  affairs  But  with 
sacrince  go  irnmen  e  ooportunltles  Atlan- 
tic partnership  will  confront  t'.e  Soviet  bloc 
with  a  force  such  as  the  world  has  never 
known  It  .md  [>erh,ips  it  a. one  will  be  of 
a  scale  to  cm  e  with  the  ta^ks  of  developing 
thf  southern  continents  And  the  pri  >ceKs 
of  creation  U  llkf'.y  'o  yield  f.  r  this  c<iun»ry 
som"  sur|. rising  b-neflt-^  a  shaking  of  the 
economy  that  will  sweep  a.'^lde  structural  ob- 
Ft  irles  'o  much  faster  gr.  wth  a  clearing  of 
the  political  air  that  will  blow  away  the 
nej?atl\  e  m.njorifl»-s  and  frustrated  Ideologies 
of  the  recent  pa.st  For  what  is  emerging  Is 
a  unir\!n,:  ln'el;ec*ual  principle  for  the  New 
Fr'^ntler  a  w.iv  to  keep  the  country  on  the 
move 

THH    SMOrtTTST    CFNTIRT 

When  World  War  II  be-^an  there  were  elirht 
gre.1t  fv wers.  when  It  ended  -^nly  one  Ger- 
many. Japan,  France,  and  Italy  had  been 
defeated  and  occupied  Britain  had  only  Just 
survived.  China,  In  similar  condition,  was 
rent  by  civil  w.ir  Though  victorious,  and 
with  Its  tro«ips  sp.lllng  over  Eastern  Europe, 
Ruvta.  literally  d'^'cimated  was  on  the  point 
of  exhaustion  The  United  States,  by  ccm- 
trast.  had  upped  natlonAl  Income  by  half, 
spread  Its  forces  wct  >5S  the  gl  itjc,  and  ac- 
quired a  monopoly  (,n  a  decisive  strategic 
w:-apon  It  attained.  In  the  afterj;l.->w  of 
near-universal  disaster,  an  eminence  far  In 
exccFs  of  Us  relative  ■^tren^th  In  population 
and  rescnirces,  and  thus  there  was  born  the 
mvth  of  the  .\merlcan  centurv  The  predict- 
able recovery  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  how- 
ever, ha,s  made  it  the  shortest  hundred  years 
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m  history.  Largely  Illusory  to  begin  with, 
this  country's  seemingly  aaaured  predomi- 
nance has  been  called  into  question  by  an 
overwhelming  problem;  a  challenge  direct; 
and  a  friendly  rivalry. 

The  overwhelming  problem,  of  course,  la 
the  j)roblem  of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
What  they  seek  Is  the  establishment  of  mod- 
ern nation-states  with  roughly  the  American 
standard  of  living.  What  they  lack  sounds 
like  a  litany  of  tlie  damned:  they  lack  capi- 
tal; they  lack  skills;  they  lack  energy  and 
other  resources;  they  lack  jwlltlcal  forms,  so- 
clul  structures,  administrative  routines,  well- 
demarcated  frontiers,  and  homogeneous 
populations  (Every  Indn»  heis  a  Goa  and 
every  Congo  a  Katamja  )  No  man  can  tell 
how  the  gap  will  be  closed.  How  much,  for 
instance,  does  Latin  Am<!rlca  need''  But 
there  Is  taking  place  a  total  transformation 
on  a  universal  scale  It  will  affect  three  con- 
tinents engrossing  half  of  the  world's  land 
surface  and  more  than  half  of  Its  jxjpula- 
tlon  It  will  demand  tnJisfers  of  capital 
that  make  the  present  flow  Kxik  a  pittance. 
It  will  last  this  century  ar.d  beyond  More- 
over, in  the  non-Marxian  Nense  at  least,  the 
pr^icess  of  chan^^e  will  alino."<t  certainly  be 
revolutionary.  Wherever  underdeveloped 
countries  have  bo^;un  to  move,  there  Is  ap- 
parent a  moralistic  tone  .n  foreign  afTalrs. 
and  in  domestic  jxilltics  a  motif  of  go<>d  guy 
against  bad  guy.  rich  against  p<x)r,  weak 
against  strong,  innocent  against  corrupt 
For  the  political  equivalent  of  development 
Is  Convulsion,  a  turn  of  th(  wheel  leading  to 
rule  bv  the  oppressed  Whether  that  turbu- 
lent process  can  be  held  within  i>eaceful 
t><)unds-  A»  It  has  been  so  fur  —  Is  very  doubt- 
ful It  Is  In  any  case  clear  that  the  United 
Si4ites  cannot  m.mage  the  pnKess  nlone. 
Cuba,  a  .".peck  (;f  s.md  on  a  wide  strand, 
affords  an  example  of  the  grief  that  comes 
fr  im  trylni: 

The  challenge  direct,  of  course,  comes  from 
the  Soviet  Union  Since  the  war,  Russia  has 
steadily  mnde  t.he  kind  of  progress  Implicit 
In  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  population, 
abundant  natural  resources,  and  a  highly 
centralized  »:overnment,  prepared  to  manipu- 
late men  and  resources  ruthlesfly  In  the 
interests  of  iiatlonal  ptiwer  While  Rus£la°s 
grww  national  product  Is  t<xlay  only  a  little 
better  than  half  that  of  this  country.  Its 
rate  of  growth  Is  more  than  double:  7  per- 
cent against  3  percent  over  the  past  decade, 
accfirdlUK  to  most  reliable  estimates.  By 
lyT.S.  Soviet  national  product  will  be  about 
three-qtiarters  of  this  country's  Even  that 
measure  Is  deceptive  for  thanks  to  central- 
ized control  and  lower  consumer  expecta- 
tions, the  Soviets  channel  ii  far  larger  por- 
tion of  their  wealth  to  the  turbines  of 
national  strength.  Probably  twice  as  large 
a  share  of  national  product  foes  into  defense. 
For  investment  In  new  enterprise  they  set 
aside  more  than  25  percent  of  gross  national 
product,  as  again* t  less  than  20  percent  for 
the  United  Stiites.  They  already  have  better 
than  10  percent  more  trained  scientists  and 
engineers  than  this  countr,'  and  are  grad- 
vnr.mg  every  year  more  than  three-quarters 
as  many  as  this  country  turns  out.  Certainly 
In  Some  key  areas,  notably  space,  the  Rus- 
sians  have   outpaced   this  country. 

Nor  can  It  be  assumed  that  Soviet  eco- 
nomic strength  rests  on  starving  the  con- 
sumer, while  consumption  levels  are  un- 
doubtedly low,  over  the  past  5  years  the 
annual  j)er  capita  Improvement  seems  to 
compare  favorably  with  consumption  growth 
In  the  United  Suites  Tlie  repeated  pledge 
to  overtake  and  surpass  the  United  States 
Is  no  Idle  boast.  As  Abram  Bergson  writes 
In  his  monumental  study  of  Soviet  income, 
Khrushchev's  plans  for  the  future  may 
otl<n  be  overoptimlstlc,  but  they  have  a 
basis  in  fact,"  With  that  basis  in  fact,  the 
Russians  have  been  able  to  hold  together  an 
extensive  bloc,  and  to  mount  steadily  In- 
creasing   pressures    against    the    most    con- 


spicuous hangovers  from  the  era  of  American 
supremacy;  West  Berlin  and  the  strongly 
pro- Western  (not  to  say  client)  regimes  of 
southeast  Asia. 

The  friendly  rivalry  comes,  of  course, 
from  Western  Europe.  Not  only  has  the 
Continent  recovered,  but  It  has  enjoyed 
a  heady  boom.  There  was  a  German  mira- 
cle, then  a  French  miracle,  now  an  Italian 
miracle  which  promises  to  wipe  out  with- 
in 5  years  one  of  the  world's  chronic  unem- 
ployment problems.  The  sign  and  agent  of 
the  comeback  has  been  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  or  Common  Market,  now 
Joining  6  West  European  nations,  but 
soon  to  Include  probably  another  10.  Britain 
among  them.  Together  they  will  comprise, 
not  a  dozen  or  so  tails  wagged  by  a  big 
American  dog,  but  an  Independent  force  of 
undoubted  potency.  They  will  have  a  popu- 
lation (256  million)  larger  than  that  of  Rus- 
sia or  the  United  States;  a  steel  capacity 
below  this  country's  but  higher  than  Rus- 
sia's; a  rate  of  growth  higher  than  this 
country's  and  only  a  shade  below  Russia's. 
They  will  comprise,  by  far.  the  world's  fast- 
est-growing   market    for    consumer    goods. 

European  growth,  to  be  sure,  has  not 
been  directed  against  the  United  States, 
but  it  has  nevertheless  posed  problems. 
European  goods  have  displaced  American 
wares  not  only  in  parts  of  Europe  and 
"third  markets,"  but  to  some  extent  in 
this  country  too.  European  accumulation 
of  dollar  holdings  has  been  at  least  the 
proximate  cause  of  this  country's  balance- 
of-payments  dlfUcuUles,  and  conversion  of 
these  dollars  has  led  to  the  gold  drain. 
That  drain,  In  turn,  has  sharpened  Amer- 
ican pleas  that  Europe  shoulder  a  larger 
part  of  the  burden  of  defending  the  free 
world,  and  helping  the  underdeveloped  one. 
Thus  many  Europeans  who  counted  it  the 
helc;ht  of  ambition  to  achieve  a  "third 
force"  ujw  speak  of  themselves  as  the  "first 
force" 

The  collision  of  these  three  sets  of  de- 
velopments has  produced,  since  1957,  a  near- 
ly universal  malaise  in  this  country.  The 
nation  had  been  true  to  Its  best  principles 
It  had  virtually  wiped  out  poverty  at  home. 
It  had  followed  peaceful  policies  in  the  world, 
and  In  some  cases  made  unparalleled  peace- 
time sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  other  peo- 
ples. But  the  result  was  not  the  unbought 
ease  of  life.  It  was  sputnik  and  the  U-2 
Incident  and  Berlin;  it  was  the  balance-of- 
payments  crisis  and  the  small  European 
car;  It  was  Castro  In  Cuba  and  a  lack  of 
sympathetic  approval  almost  everywhere  else 
In  the  southern  continents.  And  it  gave 
rise  in  this  country  to  a  discouragement 
with  the  apparatus  of  politics  anu  an  Ill-con- 
cealed wish  for  some  forceful  expression  of 
authority;    the  program  of  the  radical  right. 

EUROPE  DISCOVERED  AGAIN 

The  grand  design  Is  grand  precisely  be- 
cause It  gives  promise  of  dealing  with  all 
these  problems.  Its  essence  Is  creative  har- 
mony between  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope. It  would  bring  together  In  a  working 
Atlantic  partnership  two  separate  but  equal 
entitles.  On  the  one  hand  would  be  this 
country  with  its  special  ties  to  Canada.  Latin 
America,  and  the  Pacific,  notably  Japan. 
On  the  other  would  be  Western  Europe  with 
its  sp>eclal  ties  in  Africa  and  the  Dominions 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Between  them,  the 
two  entities  would  command  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  world's  technical  skills, 
financial  resources,  consuming  power,  and 
productive  capacity.  By  coojjerative  arrange- 
ment, the  two  partners  would  first  adjust 
mutual  difTerences;  and  then,  while  com-'- 
blning  forces  to  hold  Communist  aggression 
In  check,  apply  their  manifold  strengths  to 
the  harmonious  development  of  the  southern 
continents. 

Thinking  along  these  lines  has  been  going 
on  for  years  in  various  bureaus  of  the  State 


Department  and  Pentagon,  in  the  Congress 
and  the  White  House,  and  in  the  nest  of 
universities  and  semlprlvate  agencies  that 
serve  so  often  as  intellectual  pacemakers  for 
the  Government.  NATO,  as  early  as  1949, 
carried  the  seeds  of  Atlantic  partnership, 
but  at  that  time  the  European  countries  were 
too  weak,  and  too  uncertain  about  the 
German  problem,  to  hold  up  an  end  by 
themselves.  Though  other  issues — Korea, 
Indochina,  Berlin,  for  Instance — c^me  to 
dominate  the  news,  the  notion  of  Atlantic 
partnership  hung  on.  notably  amon?  those 
who  watched  close  up  the  progressive  revival 
and  unification  of  Europe.  These  l;icluded 
practically  everyone  of  eminence  In  the  mak- 
ing of  foreign  policy  over  the  past  !>  years; 
for  example.  Harriman,  McCloy,  Bru^e,  and 
Fulbright.  But  particularly  Important  were, 
in  the  Truman  administration,  Secrttary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson,  wlio  shared  the  idea 
with  his  Policy  Planning  Chief,  Paul  Nitze; 
his  Economic  Under  Secretary,  Will  Clayton; 
and  the  editor  of  his  papers,  McGeorge 
Bundy;  and,  during  the  Eisenhower  admln- 
i.Mration,  the  Ambassador  in  Paris,  Douglas 
Dillon;  the  head  of  Policy  Planning,  Robert 
Bowie;  and  the  second  Secretary  of  State, 
Christian  Herter. 

To  that  list,  the  Kennedy  administration 
added  one  central  figure:  George  Ball.  Ball 
had  been  for  15  years  the  Washington 
representative  of  the  chief  architect  of  the 
European  Community — Jean  Monnet.  As  a 
task-force  master  in  the  Kennedy  campaign, 
he  had  supervised  penetrating  studies  of 
American  foreign  trade  and  balance-of -pay- 
ments problems.  In  January  1961  he  be- 
came Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  and  in  November  the  Under  Secre- 
tary. Into  his  office  he  brought  three  gifted 
State  Department  career  men:  Robert 
Schaetzel,  Stanley  Cleveland,  and  Arthur 
Hartman — all  of  them  long  versed  in  the 
Euroi>ean  story.  Another  Ball  associate, 
Myer  Rashlsh — a  chief  aide  on  the  task-force 
studies  and  formerly  staff  director  on  Repre- 
sentative Hale  Boggs'  Foreign  Trade  Sub- 
committee— went  to  the  White  House  as 
deputy  to  the  vigorous  Philadelphia  banker, 
Howard  Petersen,  in  a  special  office  studying 
American  trade  problems. 

Even  before  that,  the  revival  of  Europe 
had  led  to  certain  ad  hoc  approaches  toward 
partnership.  In  the  economic  field,  in  1959, 
Douglas  Dillon  had  proposed  to  turn  the 
European  agency  for  receiving  American  aid 
into  an  Office  of  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  linking  European  representa- 
tives with  those  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  In  the  military  field.  In  1960.  Secre- 
tary Herter  had  proposed  that  if  the  Euro- 
pean NATO  countries  could  get  together  on 
strategic  and  tactical  questions,  a  nuclear 
deterrent,  in  the  form  of  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine, might  be  put  at  the  disposition  of 
NATO 

Bo'h  these  leads  were  energetically  fol- 
lowed In  the  Kennedy  administration. 
BacV-ed  by  Under  Secretary  Ball  and  Dillon, 
who  had  taken  over  at  Treasviry,  the  OECD 
treray  went  through  the  Congress  in  1961. 
A  high-level  Interdepartmental  comnrilttee 
to  study  NATO  was  set  up  under  Dean 
Acheson,  Including  Nitze,  now  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Defense:  Bowie,  tben  back  at 
Harvard;  and  Henry  Owen  from  the  Policy 
Planning  Council.  Technically  the  com- 
mittee wound  up  its  work  with  a  report 
( confirming  the  Herter  proposals  but  adding 
important  safeguards  against  diffusion  of 
nuclear  weapons)  last  May.  But  Informal 
discussions  continued.  In  one  talk — between 
Bowie  and  Owen  at  the  Department  in 
September  1961 — the  idea  of  Atlantic 
partnership  emerged  clearly.  Owen  ar- 
ranged for  Bowie  to  outline  his  Views  at 
two  high-level  State  Department -White 
House  meetings.  Among  those  included  were 
McGeorge  Bundy,  the  President's  Assistant 
for  National  Security  Affairs;  his  deputy  and 
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later  policy  pUnnlng  Chief.  Walt  Rostow 
Irom  the  White  House;  and  Schaetzel  and 
Cleveland  from  Balls  office.  The  meetings 
were  held  on  October  13  and  October  17. 
The  Atlantic  idea,  accordingly,  was  explicitly 
la  the  air. 

Sti;i  these  were  merely  Ideas,  bold  but 
nalfd.  Unfr.rtlfled  by  anything  but  the 
v.»e;uest  general  Interest,  they  lacked  also  a 
mechanism  for  gettn  g  Into  motion:  a  mean* 
o'  political  engagement.  As  It  happened, 
there  was  thrown  up  In  the  fall  of  1961  a 
starting  mech.iiilsm  deeply  engacjlng  private 
liiterest  It  emerged  from  developments  In 
the  Eur  ipean  Economic  Community. 

THE    SCENT    OF    HARD    CASH 

•Europe  has  talcen  for  me  the  value  of  a 
country  "  Metternlch  wrote  In  1824  to  Well- 
L.gton.  who  did  not  understand.  The  Com- 
mon Market  Is  a  little  ll'te  that.  The  expres- 
sion of  a  mystic,  and  heavily  endowed  with 
supranatural  features.  It  goes  beyond  mere 
aaulj-sl3.  It  de.'.otes  Ir.vuible  bonds  A  k;.".- 
shlp.  ties  that  make  f  r  what  has  rightly 
been  called  (by  Walter  HaUsteln.  president  of 
the  European  Commission)  membership  In 
tlic  great  Eura;jejUi  family.  But  the  Cnm- 
mon  Market  also  hr.s  some  obvious  visible 
features. 

It  was  set  up  by  the  Rome  treaty  of  March 
25,  1957,  amo;:g  the  European  six  France, 
Iijtly.  West  Germany,  and  the  Benelux  coun- 
tries It  provides  fir  the  gradual  leveMi.g 
of  virtually  all  barriers  to  the  free  fl.^w  of 
ni«n,  goods,  and  money  among  member  stii'es. 
Thus  under  Conunon  Market  arrangements, 
the  Volkswagen  concern  In  West  Germany 
can  sell  Its  rars  duty  free  on  the  French 
market— and  everywhere  else  within  the 
cummunlty.  By  the  same  token.  Renault  la 
Frgnoe  has  a  frpe  crack  at  the  German  auto- 
mobile buyer  and  his  follows  elsewhere  in 
the  Community.  But  while  fosterliig  free 
trade  amc  ng  memlier  stales,  the  R  ime  treaty 
also  provides  for  a  common  external  tariff 
which  all  member  states  must  apply  against 
gi>ods  from  the  outside  Made  up  of  the 
average  of  the  old  tariffs  of  the  Individual 
states,  the  CMnmon  external  tariff  lowers 
some  duties  while  raising  others  Automo- 
bile tires  from  the  outside  World  will  eventu- 
ally have  to  go  against  an  18-percent  tariff 
applying  to  all  Common  Market  countries 
That  Is  lower  than  the  former  lUllan  tar.ff 
28  percent;  but  higher  than  the  >ld  West 
G'lrman  duty    which  wn.s  zsero. 

Inevitably,  the  very  existence  of  the  com- 
mon external  tariff  has  enormuus  impact 
on  the  outside  states.  On  the  one  hand  it 
U  almost  bound  to  discriminate  again  t  non- 
members.  The  tire  manufacturer  who 
shipped  wares  duty  free  to  Wefct  Germany 
obviously  suffers  when,  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement, he  ha.s  to  pay  an  IS-p^rc  enl  du'y; 
particularly  as  his  French  competitor  being 
Inside  tiie  C..mmo:i  Mirket.  can  continue  to 
«e:i  tires  In  West  Germ.iny  without  a  tarl.T 
Even  In  selling  in  Italv.  where  the  duty 
comes  down  from  28  to  18  percent,  the  out- 
elde  manufacturer  l.s  at  a  disadvantage,  for 
there  too  his  French  competitor  sells  duty 
free  On  the  other  hand,  the  Common  M  ir- 
ket  countries  represent  the  worlds  second 
richest  and  faatest -growing  market  notably 
for  consumer  goods,  agricultural  products 
and  basic  comnoodllles  For  tho.se  outside 
roun'ries  who  wish  acce'is  to  these  rich  sell- 
ing opportunities,  the  Common  Market  is 
prepared  to  make  two  kinds  of  accommnda- 
tl'  n.i  It  will  accept  new  members  pro- 
viding they  subscribe  to  the  Communltv'a 
principles;  or.  It  wlU  negotiate  reciprocal 
tariff  concessions. 

The  pu!!-and-pu.sh  effect  of  the  Common 
Mirltet  was  markedly  evident  In  the  long 
tug  of  war  with  Britain  At  the  outset 
British  membership  seemed  to  be  excluded 
by  traditional  Insularity,  and  the  svs'em 
of  preferences  for  Commonwealth  produ'-ts 
which    ran    athwart    Etirope's    common    ex- 


ternal tariff  Brlt:iln.  however  must  export 
to  live — and  particularly  to  the  Common 
M.irket  countries  which  take  15  percent  of 
her  products  Thi.s  the  MacniiKan  givorn- 
raent  was  under  mounting  pressure  from  all 
major  British  producers  to  get  a  foot  inside 
tie  common  exteri  al  t.u-iff  wall 

It  Qrst  tried  in  direct  negotiations  with 
Common  Mirket  offl-la's  to  win  t.ir'.ff  con- 
cessions without  yielding  sovereignty  or 
Commonwealth  prtfercn  e  Thes(.»  t a  ks  col- 
Uip.sed  In  March  1959.  T.i  ttr":n;then  its 
birgumng  position  Britain  In  November 
1959  formed  tlie  Iluropem  Free  Traile  A.s- 
soclatlon  iEFT.\.  rr  Outer  Seven)  wirh  six 
other  European  nations  i.utside  the  Com- 
mon Market.  Au.'trla,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Portugal.  Sweden,  and  Swltzer'anri  On 
paper.  EFT.\  provlced  for  gr  ulual  reductions 
of  tirlfT  biirriers  among  member  st.ites  while 
allowing  each  to  ni  iint  i;n  tariff  schedu'es  as 
it  wished  ag.iinst  the  ijur.-^ide  wirld  In  f  ict 
EFT.A  W.13  a  device  for  putting  the  ."squeeze 
on  West  German  V.  whl'-h  sends  over  a 
quwt/'r  of  it.s  mi'uf'  *ured  exports  to  the 
countries  In  the  BlFT.K  »;roup  The  theory 
w  Id  that  West  Ge.'m.uiv,  fearful  of  losing 
EFT.\  m  irkc's  wi  uld  put  pressure  nn  Its 
Common  Mirket  partners  \o  make  '  irtff  con- 
cesUms 

Tlie  riposte  of  the  C  immon  Mirket  wns 
to  crowd  on  more  sail  On  Miv  12  1960, 
it  announced  a  decision  to  accelerate  the 
schedule  for  ellmlrtation  of  all  trlff"?  among 
members  ard  fur  (application  of  the  cora- 
n-on  external  tarl.T  to  the  outside  world. 
The  decision  h.id  the  effect  of  offering  to 
West  Germ  my  irrn^edl.i'e  replicement  In- 
-side  the  Conim.n  M.i-ket  for  export  s.iles 
lj6t  In  EFTA  In  gi'lng  along.  West  Ger- 
mojiy  threw  In  decisively  with  the  Eu.-upe  in 
Community  Brltiin  was  not  slow  to  drnw 
coniliiiloni  Within  a  matter  of  weeks  a 
me-'ting  between  De  Gaulle  and  Maf-mlllan 
cpened  the  path  that  led  to  Britain's  an- 
n  irtncement.  on  Julv  31,  l'>61.  that  she 
would  seek  membership  m  the  Euroie-in 
Community  The  pull  of  export  market.s. 
In  shor'  hid  won  over  the  Commonwenlth. 
and  over  EngUshry  it.self 

UtCKX    BV    c.\rT 

With  Brltiln  ia.i<l  the  other  T.rVK  crun- 
trtesi  enterintc  the  .'nld,  the  American  num- 
ber -ame  up  To  be  sure  thi.-,  country  with 
a  broad  and  relatl. elv  jirosperou:;  .homi  mar- 
ket abs-  rblng  95  pertent  if  d  .me.-'ic  pro- 
du-ti.>n  Was  under  only  limited  immediate 
pres.-^ure  fir  export  lUtlets  Dls.t  ince  from 
E\i-ofje  n  jt  to  men'lon  the  C'  nsti' jt'  m 
ruled  out  anv  early  prospect  of  .•Vmerlcan 
nfflllati  n  wltfi  the  C>mm.  n  M;rket  .So  did 
American  ccimmer  lal  ties  wit.'i  J.ipin  and 
Latin  .America  \.s  the  lYesldent  piit  It 
sr  fkrig  at  le.mt  for  those  in  (lovernment 
•I  ha.e  not  heard  prop'«ed  that  the  United 
.-■  •  I't's  sh'.uliJ  b»ii.cine  a  member  of  t.he  Corn- 
n.  ■!•,  M  irket  " 

Still,  this  country  had  s^me  man!fe.«!?!y 
Important  interests  to  work  out  with  the 
Common  M.irkct  For  one  thing  the  Unltpd 
-■-■t  :tes  w mted  assurances  the  external  tariff 
would  nrit  exclude  agricultural  commod- 
ities many  of  them  In  Furplus  here  frr>m 
the  growing  Europem  markets  for  grains 
meat,  and  tobacco  For  another  the  I'riited 
States  wan'ed  to  bl'Krk  any  big  hikes  In 
Inclustrhil  t.irlffs  the  m  ire  so  as  sliiggls.h 
.American  demand  h.is  suggps*ed  the  future 
need  of  wider  foreign  marke'.s  Th.lrd  It 
had  a  very  big  stake  In  trying  to  safeguard 
the  export  Interests  if  L.itm  .America  and 
Jap.m  against  discrimination  bv  the  Com- 
m.nn  M.irket.  All  these  claims  It  raised  In 
August  10€I.  at  the  appr'iprlate  Interna- 
tional forum  G.A TT  i  the  General  .A?re»>- 
m."nt  nn  Tariffs  and  TV^ide  >  which  mt-s  in 
almost    continuous   se.s.st'in    m    Geneva 

CtATT  negotiations  are  secret,  and  the  de- 
tails   of    the    t.tlk.s    h.a.  e    n  .t    been    di'icificrd 
But   the  general   -.u'line  !s  clear      When    the 
United  States  preaer.tet!  Its  claims,  the  Com- 


mon Mirket  negotiators,  while  reserving  their 
stand  on  agriculture  and  exports  from  L;itln 
America  and  J.ip.m.  countered  with  an  offer 
to  reduce  Industrial  tariffs  .icross  the  board 
by  20  percent  What,  they  In  effect  aJiked 
the  American  negotiators,  did  the  United 
.St.ifes  have  to  offer  In  return"' 

It  wus,  to  put  It  mildly  an  embarraanlng 
qur-btlon  The  Reclpr. -cal  Trade  .Agreemrntj^ 
Act,  which  governs  .Amerlc.in  p.illcy  on  con- 
cei.-1on.s,  has  beeri  renev^ed  •  uccessivrly  since 
1934;  but  sUue  1951  with  Incre.astng  re- 
strictlon.s.  among  them  the  perll-polnt  and 
escape-clau-'e  procedures,  forbidding  conces- 
sions that  threaten  •inUiry  to  domestic  In- 
dustry Under  the  U'rms  of  the  1938  re- 
new.J.  the  American  neg  itlutors  at  Geneva 
had  virtually  nothing  to  trade  agalnit  the 
Common  Market  offir  of  a  20 -percent  cut. 
Where  the  Europe.in.s  were  proffering  across- 
th:>-board  termv  the  .Americans  had  to  of- 
fer their  terms  itrm  by  item  On  at  least 
one  Item  i  automobiles  i  the  American  offer 
WIS  contemptuously  dl.smi.s.sed  by  the  Euro- 
pe.iru  as  "worthli^ss  "  By  mid -September, 
the  Geneva  talks  were  running  Into  the 
ground  It  w.ia  clear  that  unless  the  United 
St.ites  w.is  .ible  to  hold  out  promise  of  sub- 
stantl.\l  rcvislon.s  in  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  the  G.ATT  conferf^ncc  w  u'd  collapse 
The  Issue  w.is  up   to  Washington. 

M\aaiAi.e  or  tr<  x  mimus 
Inside  the  administration,  two  i^roupa 
had  been  preparing  for  renewal  of  the  Trad* 
Airreements  Ac*  aijalnst  anticipated  re«ls<- 
an.e  in  the  Ccmkrress  One  w^is  the  office  of 
Under  .Se*Tet«ry  Ball  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment The  oth'T  was  the  spoclal  White 
H  U'e  ffi-e  headed  by  Howard  Petersen 
While  baslcaliv  in  agreement  on  long-r.tnge 
obi<»iMve!»  the  two  groups  at  the  outset 
varied  in  their  .ipproach  t  i  the  tactical  prob- 
lem of  getting  around  anticipated  congrea- 
si    :■,  il     ifip.  isir  ,on 

The  Bill  group  frt\  r»red  a  radical  revl.tlon 
of  the  Tride  Agreements  .Act.  with  aiithrrltf 
fcir  the  President  to  deal  on  an  acroas-the- 
b^ird  ba.sls  ^nd  tii  make  very  deep  ruts. 
To  k:et  around  the  pollticHl  problem.  It  fa- 
vored letting  the  present  TVade  Act  expire, 
and  then  writing  i  new  bill  for  .submission 
to  a  new  Coi.ijress  In  I»6,3  The  Petersen 
trroiip  favored  reneaal  of  the  act  In  1983. 
As  rt  c  iiice«s|(.n  to  c  ingressiQn.il  opinion.  It 
nfferorl  retention  of  some  of  the  acts  re- 
strictive features,  Including  perll-polnt  pro- 
cd  ires 

Between    these   two    prmitions     during   the 
mo-'h   "f  I  )ctobpr    there    took   pl.^ce  behind 
the    scenes    a    complex    bureaurr.iUc    debate 
On   both   slde«   there  w  \«   give   and   take,   an 
ar'i.  Illation   of   p..ints   left   shadowy,   and   In 
some   Infrtaiices    a   re\  ersal   nf    poeltlon       The 
upshot  was  rei'-forced  h    rmonv  on  principle 
and    a   double   knockout    on    tactical    det-nlls 
A(?i!n.st   -he  Ball  pr   prjs.il  f>  r  waltlrg  a  venr. 
It  wis  erTec'ivelv  anrued  that  In  nllowlr*  the 
act    t/1  lapse,   the   administration  would   lose 
the    Initiative       Against     the    Petersen    pro- 
P'wil    for   renewal    wl'h    limited   changes.    It 
wn.s    iffe<tively    argued    that     the    President 
nef>ded    far    more    authority       After    hearing 
both  propiisflls  and  criticisms,  the  President 
bought    the    boldest    features    of    each    plan 
He  d.Ti  led  to  mo%  e  \n   19€2    as  recommended 
by    fetprfsen     while    seeking    major    revision, 
a*  r»commended  bv  B.ill      But  with  txith  sets 
of    recon.mendtd    concessions   cut  away,    the 
Trade   Act    pmpoe.ds  \Aere   p  .lltlcally    naked 
"For  this  one  ••  a  White  House  adviser  said, 
"we    need    mure    than    a    league    of    women 
vo'ers  " 

At  that  point  the  st^ere  was  set  for  the 
crand  deslj^n  On  the  (,ne  hand.  Atlantic 
pirtnership  held  mit  the  kind  of  broad,  gen- 
era! ippeal  i.eceKs.iry  to  push  renewal  of  the 
T.-ade  .Act  ttirougii  the  Congress.  On  the 
other  the  act  was  a  means  of  dropping  the 
Atlantic  partnership  Into  the  hopper  of  In- 
terest politics  In  the  lest  week  of  October, 
by  a  pr-K-ess  difficult  to  trar*  but  ramlllHr  In 
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f^rernment.  the  logic  of  the  merger  sud- 
denly asserted  ttuelf.  In  many  minds.  In 
many  places,  the  Trade  Act  was  fused  vrlth 
Atla!  tic  partnership 

Tlic  mergtn-  expreoBed  Itaelf  almost  at  once 
in  a  (ampu^n  of  public  enlightenment  that 
was  Jicitlier  quite  Epont«Ui£OUs  nor  uholly 
(oord.nuted  Under  Secretary  Ball  kicked 
off  on  November  1  In  a  speech  to  the  For- 
eign Trade  Converitlon  tn  New  York  en- 
titled "Threshold  of  a  Ne^  Trading  World  " 
Next  day  Ir  the  first  of  six  reports  by  vari- 
ous 1  ands  to  Repre«enttalce  Boooa  Fr>reiga 
Tr.id'-  Subc  jmmittee,  klcsars  Uerter  aud 
Clayi  m  emphaMzed  tlie  need  to  Uike  'i.  now 
giant  step."  Three  days  later,  l.i  Uie  sccuikI 
of  th  •  rcpoj  ts.  Congressman  Hznry  RLtss, 
of  W  sconsli  ,  outlined  "The  Task  for  1962: 
A  Fre-  World  Community."  Within  the  next 
week  Secret  iries  Rusk.  Dillon,  Hodges,  and 
Goldberg  had  all  addressed  themaelres  to  the 
issue  WiUun  the  month.  Walt  Rostow  la 
a  speech  had  pronounced  the  words  "Atlan- 
tic p  .:  tnership  " 

Public  reaction  was  toirprlalogly  favorable. 
George  Meany  put  big  labor  behind  a  more 
liberal  trade  bill  almost  at  once  Informal 
indications  of  stipport  cnme  from  the  prin- 
cipal farm  or^nteAtlons  Ijarge  segments 
of  the  bualness  community  expressed  ap- 
proval. So  did  magazines  and  papers,  from 
the  New  York  Times  to  the  San  Franclaco 
Kxanniner.  And  a  strauge  restraint  marked 
a  Mvles  uf  hearings  called  by  RepreaenUi.tlve 
John  H  Dent,  from  a  district  in  Pennsyl- 
vania likely  to  be  hard  hit  by  Imports  of 
pottirry  and  glass  At  one  point.  In  evident 
exasperation,  Mr  IXnt  Indicated  that  to  get 
wltneasea  he  might  have  to  use  the  subpena 
p  )wer 

In  that  dlmatc  the  President  broached  to 
the  country  a  p.isition  later  forsially  affirmed 
In  the  state  at  Lh'*  Union  message.  He 
ctiUcd.  In  his  Dccemb,/r  6  .-^peech  to  the  NAM, 
for  'a  new  Anaerlcan  tnide  Initiative  which 
will  make  It  possible  for  •  •  •  two  great 
markets  to  be  harnessed  together  In  a  team 
capible  of  pulling  the  full  weight  of  our 
common  mlllt.iry,  ec<jronilc.  and  political  as- 
pirations." 

w  BAT'S  IV  n  roa  xm 

The  ta^ue  la  now  m  the  lap  of  an  unknow- 
able fix! :  the  Ooogreas  No  orte  even  vaguely 
familiar  with  past  tariff  debates  can  expect 
easy  p;ui.sage  Traditionally,  the  external 
duty  has  been  among  U»e  moet  divisive  na- 
tioiuil  Issues.  A  tax  on  tea  had  al  least 
sr.methlng  to  do  with  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Not  slavery,  but  the  tariff  produced 
John  Calhoun  and  the  SUtes  rights  doc- 
trine at  nulllflcatlon.  Congressman  Demt  has 
already  (Ivea  a  foretaste  at  what  Is  in  store. 

'1  am  no  Bkore  a  protectionist  than  the 
President."  he  has  saM.  "I  am  a  survlv- 
iUist  " 

But  oive  the  congressional  corner  l£ 
rounded,  then  the  path  aiiead  becomes  clear. 
The  administration  can  resume  the  GATT 
negotiations  with  tools  that  make  agreement 
possible  with,  at  least,  more  liberal  treat- 
ment of  Industrial  exports  from  this  country. 
With  any  kind  of  luck  In  that  Held,  it  will 
t>e  able  to  take  the  lead  on  cooperative  ap- 
proaches to  a  wide  range  of  p>roblems. 

First  on  the  agenda  are  the  Issues  now 
dividing  the  West.  By  cooperative  action.  It 
would  be  poaslble  to  block  out  a  common 
agricultural  policy,  providing  for  a  gradual 
phasing  out  of  IneflBclent  producers — rjotaWy 
In  West  Germany— while  assw-lng  contlnu- 
liiK  markeu  to  efUclent  producers  in  the 
United  States.  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia.  A  similar  approach  oould  ease 
greatly  the  balancc-of-payments  problem. 
Jointly  the  United  States  and  the  West  Eu- 
ropeaJi  countries  can  make  available  a  truly 
enormous  reserve  (over  f30  billion  In  gold) 
ti..  dl.scourage  speculatUe  runs  on  the  dollar. 
Con.mltatlon  on  Interest  rates  can  avoid  the 
sharp    Imbalance    which    sometlmea    draws 


large  sums  of  short-run  capital  awtiy  from 
this  country.  And  the  day  may  come  when 
there  will  be  a  Europ>e-wlde  currency  that 
will  take  some  of  the  pressure  off  the  dcdlar. 

By  liaelf.  a  better  working  relationship 
among  the  Western  countries  will  be  of 
great  use  In  dealing  effectively  with  the 
Soviet  Union — notably  through  NATO. 
The  alliance  Is  now  in  painful  disarray.  On 
the  one  hand  this  country  feels  rightly  that 
the  European  allies  are  not  doing  nearly 
enough  to  carry  their  share  of  the  defense 
burden,  especially  In  providing  conventional 
forces.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Europeans 
argue  that  the  provision  of  conventional 
forces  Is  a  "mug's  game,"  the  more  so  as 
they  are  coming  to  doubt— or  at  least  say 
they  are  coming  to  doubt — thnt  an  Ameri- 
can President  would  use  nucleir  weapons  In 
defense  of  Europe,  If  It  meant  exposing  this 
country  to  nuclear  attack. 

In  keeping  with  that  logic,  the  French 
are  now  tr%ing  to  build  an  Ipd-T^endent,  na- 
tional nuclenr  cnpablllty.  If  Frrince  suc- 
ceeds. West  Germany  will  asruredly  not  sit 
cm  ita  hands.  Chancellor  Adenauer,  a  far 
better  European  than  any  of  his  succensorc  is 
Hkety  to  be,  has  already  made  riunWlngs. 
And  these  are  being  echoed  by  the  man  in 
the  Strasse.  "I  have  two  nephews,"  a  West 
German  recently  told  the  Bonn  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Times.  "Do  you  think 
they're  going  to  stand  and  fight  with  rifles 
against  the  Russian  atom   bombs?" 

One  way  to  head  off  the  drive  toward  na- 
tional nuclear  capabilities  In  Europe  la  to 
provide  a  Joint  NATO  nuclear  capability. 
But  It  is  by  no  means  clear  how  that  might 
work,  or  whether,  indeed,  it  oould  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  prevent  development  of  inde- 
pendent nuclear  forces.  A  far  more  prom- 
ising suggestion  was  made  by  Alastair 
Buchan,  a  British  defense  expert.  In  the 
January  1962  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  that 
the  civilian  leadership  of  the  European 
countries  be  taken  into  the  process  of  Amer- 
ican strategic  planning — hitherto  a  prov- 
ince reaerved.  In  NATO,  for  the  American 
military.  Buchan  argues  that,  with  a  truer 
grasp  of  the  strategic  realities  and  with  a 
voice  In  shaping  plans,  the  Europeans  would 
settle  down  to  building  conventional  forces, 
while  abandoning  the  wasteful  pursuit  of 
national  nuclear  capabilities.  In  any  event, 
a  drawing  together  of  the  NATO  alUea  Is  tn 
the  cards.  As  Buchan  observes:  "The  re- 
stored pride  of  Europe  will  make  the  coun- 
tries that  compose  it  play  a  critical  or  even 
obstructive  role  In  the  formation  of  allied 
policy,  unless  a  means  can  be  found  which 
enables  them  to  play  a  constructive  one." 

Increasing  solidarity  In  NATO  la  likely  to 
strike  a  sour  note  In  at  least  some  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  These  at  the  out- 
set are  apt  to  regard  Atlantic  partnership  as 
a  rich  man's  club — worse,  a  white,  rich  man% 
club.  But  in  fact,  Atlantic  partnership  of- 
fers perhaps  the  most  useful  base  from  which 
the  Western  countries  can  make  a  genuine 
ooutrlbutton  to  the  developinent  of  the 
southern  continents. 

Together  the  Atlantic  countries — and  only 
the  Atlantic  countries — can  ante  up  the  huge 
stims  netressary  for  loans  and  grants.  To- 
gether the  Atlantic  countries — and  c«ily  the 
Atlantic  countries — can  provide  something 
much  more  Important :  stable,  quota-  and 
duty-free  markets  for  the  basic  commodities 
which  are  the  principal  current  source  of  in- 
come for  the  underdeveloped  world.  More- 
over, together  the  Atlantic  countries — and 
only  the  Atlantic  countries — can  provide 
what  the  newly  Independent  countries  will 
and  moet  imperative  at  the  stage  of  develop- 
nnent  which  is  Just  around  ttie  comer.  That 
is  markets  for  the  products  of  light  Industry 
T'bus,  far  fkxNn  being  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of 
the  southern  continents,  Atlantic  partner- 
ship la  a  prerequisite  for  anything  like 
orderly  development. 

Even  if  those  goals  should  prove  unattain- 
able, and  they  may,  the  process  oX  reaching 


for  them  could  have  a  profoundly  beneficial 
effect  on  the  United  States.  Politically, 
Atlantic  partnership  will  require  pragmatic 
legislation.  Progriuns  win  fill  the  void  that 
has  been  occupied  for  the  past  decade  by 
nonproductive,  not  to  say  bogus,  Issues.  In- 
stead of  plunging  into  the  constitutional 
thickets  of  the  Brlcker  amendment,  Instead 
of  Indulging  moral  indignation  In  the  matter 
of  corruption.  Instead  of  exercising  hind- 
sight wisdom  about  who  lost  China,  or  Cuba, 
the  Congress  will  be  confronted  with  meas- 
ures adjusting  defense,  trade,  aid,  and  tax 
policies  to  the  requirements  of  Atlantic 
partnership.  Not  only  will  the  tone  of  poll- 
tics  p:ck  up,  but  on  the  record  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that,  faced  with  pragmatic 
choices,  the  representatives  of  the  American 
people  will  make  the  wrong  decisions. 

Economically,  Atlantic  partnership  will 
mean  much  rougher  going  for  the  marginal 
industries  and  depressed  areas  that  are  al- 
ready In  so  much  trouble.  At  the  saine  time 
there  should  be  a  growth  of  action  in  the 
most  efficient  sectors  of  tJ&e  economy.  Pre- 
sumably, there  will  occur  a  massive  transfer, 
spurred  by  Government  assistance,  from 
noncompetitive  enterprises  and  dwindling 
communities  to  those  with  a  real  future. 
Over  the  long  pull,  the  large  mass  of  the 
population  that  la  a  standing  block  to  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  mass  dependent  upon 
subsidies,  or  feather  bedding,  or  monopoly 
prices,  or  arranged  quotas,  will  be  winkled 
out. 

For  the  inner  meaning  of  the  grand  de- 
sign Is  partnership  in  growth.  The  United 
States  will  be  plugged  into  the  dynamism 
of  Western  Europe.  The  Old  World  will  be 
called  In  to  redreas  the  balance  of  the  New. 


THE  TRADE  EXTENSION  ACT 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  a  Scripps-Howard  news- 
paper, on  January  26.  1962. 

This  editorial  sets  fortti  dearly, 
concisely,  and  logically  some  of  the  most 
forceful  arguments  for  lowering  our 
tariffs  against  the  goods  of  friendly 
nations. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  "the  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  of  tha  United  States 
are  at  stake  in  this  further  break  with 
economic  isolationism." 

There  being  no  objecticm,  tbe  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Becons, 
as  follows : 

Tkaoz   Eztevbion   Act 

The  approaching  crisis  in  VS.  trade  with 
the  world  is  clearly  Dlastrated  through  one 
example  cited  by  President  Kennedy  In  his 
special  message  to  Congress  urging  passage 
of  the  Trade  Extension  Act  of  1962. 

The  United  States  and  West  Germany 
compete,  for  instance,  for  the  markets  of 
Prance,  both  paying  the  same  French  tariffs. 
But  under  terms  of  the  new  European  Com- 
mon Market,  tariff  walls  between  Germany 
and  Prance  gradually  will  be  torn  down. 
Unless  the  United  States  can  negotiate  com- 
parable tariff  concessions,  we  stand  to  lose 
business  In  the  rapidly  growing  west  Eu- 
ropean market. 

The  Trade  Extension  Act  Is  designed  to 
give  the  President  power  to  conduct  these 
negotiations. 

Their  Importance  is  emphasized  by  some 
figures  in  the  President's  message: 

We  sell  to  Western  Europe  moK  machin- 
ery, transportation  equipment,  chsmicaJs 
and  coal  than  oiu-  total  imports  at  these 
commodities  from  all  regions  ol  the  world 
combined. 
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Thirty  percent  of  our  exports,  amounting 
to  more  than  94  bUUon  a  year  In  Induatrial 
goodfl  and  nearly  93  billion  In  farm  products, 
go  to  present  and  prospective  members  of 
Che  Exiropean  Conunon  Market.  Our  agri- 
cultural trade  with  Western  Europe  Is  4  to  1 
in  our  favor. 

As  to  exports  In  general,  one  of  every 
seven  farm  workers  produces  for  export;  one 
of  every  three  workers  engaged  In  manufac- 
turing Is  employed  In  establishments  that 
export. 

Naturally.  If  other  nations  are  to  lower 
tariffs  against  American  goods,  we  must 
lower  ovir  tariffs  against  theirs  and  this 
necessary  reciprocal  action  Is  the  basis  for 
fearful  opposition  to  the  trade  program. 
President  Kennedy  also  offered  persuasive 
statistics  as  to  that : 

The  new  program  is  an  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  law,  passed  28  years  ago 
Before  that  act.  our  exports  were  less  than 
92  billion  a  year.  Now  they  are  more  than 
920  billion. 

Lower  pay  of  foreign  labor  does  not  tell 
the  whole  competitive  story.  American  tech- 
nology and  machinery  produce  more  units 
per  man-hour.  The  U.S.  coal  miner  Is 
piUd  8  times  as  much  as  the  Japanese 
miner,  for  Instance,  but  produces  14  times 
as  much  coal.  Other  elements  favorable  to 
America  are  adequacy  of  low  cost  mate- 
rial, electric  power,  etc. 

Otir  Industries  which  have  done  best  with 
exports  are  our  strongest,  most  efficient, 
highest  paying  growth  Industries. 

Admittedly  some  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected, at  least  temporarily,  by  shifts  In 
trade  patterns  caused  by  lowering  of  tariffs. 
The  President  estimates  this  number  at  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  workers. 
Likely  It  would  be  no  more  than  those  af- 
fected by  changing  domestic  trade  patterns. 
t<>  which  every  Industry  must  adjust  con- 
stantly. 

And  for  those  who  actually  suffer  ill  effect. 
the  President  suggests  aid  In  the  form  of 
temporary  tariff  relief,  loans,  tax  conces- 
sions and  technical  aid  for  factories,  plus 
extended  unemployment  compensation,  re- 
training, and  even  moving  expenses  for  work- 
ers 

As  President  Kennedy  aptly  says,  this  Is 
a  measure  unprecedented  In  economic  his- 
tory. Its  full  effect  win  not  be  noted  for 
from  5  to  10  years,  but  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  are  at  stake 
In  this  fiorther  break  with  economic  Isola- 
tionism. 


THE  EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
country  is  taking  a  realistic  attitude  to- 
ward the  need  to  revise  our  tariff  policies 
and  strengthen  economic  links  with  the 
European  Common  Market.  Many  have 
not  been  aware  of  the  great  part  which 
Is  now  played  in  our  economy  by  foreign 
trade.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
has  performed  a  great  service  in  issumg 
a  State-by-State  breakdown  showing  the 
value  of  manufactured  products  export- 
ed from  each  State  to  foreign  markets 
in  1960.  The  figures  for  Tennessee 
.showed  a  total  of  $220.1  million  worth 
of  exports  in  a  great  variety  of  products 
The  list  includes  chemicals,  processed 
food  products,  metals  and  metal  prod- 
ucts, paper,  textiles,  rubber  and  plastics, 
machinery,  wearing  apparel,  tobacco 
products,  instruments,  and  lumber  and 
wood  products. 

The  President's  trade  program  is  the 
approach  which  is  needed,  not  only  to 
preserve  our  present  benefits  from  for- 


eign trade  but  to  expand  and  improve  on 
them.  Mr.  President,  the  Chattanooga 
Times  of  February  5.  1962,  has  a  concise 
and  valuable  editorial  on  this  subject, 
entitled.  "Termessee  Has  a  Stake."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Record  at  this  p>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TiNMESSEE  Has  a  Stake 

The  battle  shaping  up  In  Congress  over 
President  Kennedy's  request  fur  broad 
liberalization  of  the  N.4tlon'3  foreign -trade 
policies  is  not  the  sole  concern  of  a  few 
industrial  or  commercial  interests  The  ul- 
timate disposition  of  his  prop^jsal  to  meet 
with  bold  Initiative  and  sound  flexibility 
the  growing  economic  strength  of  Europe's 
Common  Market  will  have  irs  effect  on 
literally    millions    of    Americans. 

A  Department  of  Commerce  survey  reveals 
that  at  least  6  million  workers  are  nuw  em- 
ployed In  manufacturing  plants  which  pro- 
duce for  export.  Their  continued  earning 
capacity  will  depend  In  varying  degrees  on 
the  ability  of  this  country  to  hold  Its  own 
in  competition  in  world  markets. 

We  can  bring  the  matter  even  closer  home 
from  Commerce  ngure«  In  1960.  the  De- 
partnient  said.  Tennessee  plants  pnxluced  for 
export  goods  valued  at  approximately  9220 
million,  a  healthy  chunk  of  the  total  valua- 
tion   of   goods    manufactured    In    the    State 

Tennessee  s  leading  exports,  by  value,  were 
chomicals  and  allied  products.  971  1  million, 
fixKl  and  kindred  products,  935  2  million, 
fabricated  metal  producu,  918  3  million, 
paper  and  allied  prtxlucts.  915  million,  and 
textile  mill  products,  913  4  million. 

The  fact  remains  that  trade  l.s  a  two- 
w.4y  street:  we  must  import  if  we  expect 
to  export  another  way  of  Miy.ng  we  must 
buy  from  others  if  they  are  to  earn  the 
dollars  to  buy  from  us. 

Our  tariff  policies  must  be  devised  to  en- 
courage the  greatest  possible  exchange  of 
gxxls  with  other  nations,  without  sacrifice 
of  essential  national  interests.  Within  that 
framework,  there  Is  a  great  deal  we  can  do 
toward  ellmlnatlni^  trade  barriers  and 
strengthening  economic  ties  with  our 
European  allies  who  are  on  the  verge  of  In- 
corporating the  world's  most  potent  market 


AMERICAN  MUSIC  MONTH 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  a  matter 
of  considerable  significance.  I  refer  to 
a  program  currently  in  effect,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs,  hailing  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruar>'  as  American  Music  Month. 

As  I  see  it,  Mr.  President,  spiritual 
unity,  communication,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  individual  with  society 
are  some  of  the  goals  of  a  free  nation. 
Each  of  these  ^'oals  is  served  to  a  large 
degree  through  the  performing  and 
visual  arts  in  general,  and  by  mu.sic  In 
particular. 

Psychologically,  the  arts  may  be  said 
to  represent  the  best  efTorts  of  man  to 
reconcile  himself  with  society.  For  the 
arti-^t  finds  a  way.  throutjh  his  own  sym- 
bols, to  create  a  pattern  of  communica- 
tion uniting  the  people  into  an  emo- 
tional and  intellectual  Intimacy  with  the 
forces  of  their  culture. 

It  would  seem  to  me.  therefore,  of  the 
utmost  impKDrtance  for  every  responsible 
Government  official,  from  the  Federal 
level  on  down,  to  acquaint  hiruseLf  not 


only  with  the  arts  themselves,  but  with 
the  efforts  of  those  concemed  with  en- 
couraging artistic  endeavor  In  this  day 
and  age. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  represent  the  State 
of  New  York,  wherein  there  now  exists  a 
well -planned  program  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  advancement  of  the  perform- 
ing and  visual  arts.  The  program,  in- 
augurated by  Gov.  Nelson  D.  Rockefeller. 
IS  the  first  of  its  kind,  to  my  knowledge. 
I  have  high  hopes,  however,  that  it  shall 
by  no  means  be  the  last. 

Indeed,  it  must  not  be  the  last.  For 
the  pre.servation  of  our  Western  culture 
demands  not  only  the  development  of 
technical,  scientific,  and  productive 
skills.  It  demands  also  a  people  imbued 
with  spiritual  calm,  emotional  assur- 
ance, and  tender  faith  These  are  qual- 
ities that  can  best  be  provided  through 
arli.siic  experience. 

Every  year  the  Communist  world 
pours  billions  of  dollars  into  propaganda 
campaigns  in  which  we  Americans  are 
represented  as  money-grubbing,  grlmy- 
flsted.  sword-waving  monsters.  Yet, 
when  our  traveling  troubadours  appear 
in  forel»;n  parts— our  singers,  dancers. 
and  musicians — the  Communist  lies  go 
down  like  a  house  of  cards  caught  In  a 
windstorm. 

Yes,  music  not  only  has  charms;  It 
also  has  a  purpose.  And  that  purpose 
is  clear  not  only  to  the  residents  of  the 
country  where  the  music  originates,  but 
to  those  in  other  countries  as  well. 

At  this  very  time.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  orchestras 
is  now  on  tour  in  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Russia.  The  Eastmim  Phll- 
harmonia  Orchestra  Is  conducted  and 
directed  by  Howard  Hanson,  and  is  com- 
posed of  84  students  from  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  in  Rochester.  N.Y. 
Howard  Hanson  has  been  head  of  the 
school  since  his  appointment  in  1934  and 
Is  a  composer  in  his  own  right,  and  one  of 
the  foremost  figures  in  music  in  America 
today. 

The  Eastman  Philharmonia  Orchestra 
left  the  United  States  on  the  24th  of 
November  and  will  return  to  this  country 
at  the  end  of  this  month.  The  tour, 
sponsored  by  a  private  organization.  Cul- 
tural Presentation  of  the  United  States, 
has  won  tremendous  ovations  from  War- 
saw to  Lisbon,  from  Brussels  to  Beirut. 
In  the  last  months,  the  orchestra  has 
been  performing  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Through  the  medium  of  music.  Howard 
Hanson  and  the  Eastman  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  have  enjoyed  a  success  and 
established  a  rapport  with  the  peoples  of 
these  countries  that  is  probably  worth 
more  than  millions  and  millions  of  words 
in  our  efforts  to  improve  understanding 
between  individuals  and  peoples. 

In  the  fullness  of  time,  the  battle  for 
survival  will  not  be  won  with  guns  and 
tanks  and  missiles  alone.  The  kind  of 
strength  and  moral  force  found  In  the 
tranquil  personality,  in  the  beauty  In 
faith,  in  the  faith  in  beauty.  In  the 
capacity  for  love,  and  in  the  resources  of 
dignity  and  courage — this  shall  endure. 
And  those  who  know  music,  those  who 
have  music  in  their  veins  and  hearts  and 
souls,  will  be  among  those  most  likely  to 
stand  out  in  this  monumental  struggle. 
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I  therefore  repeat:  hall  to  February, 
the  "American  Music  Month."  Let  the 
truth  of  melody  carry  us  closer  to  our 
national    goals,    today    and   every    day 

henceforward. 


POULTRY  FARMERS  SUPPORT 
JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  F.^.RM 
STLT)Y  GROUP 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  addressed  the  Senate  on  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  so-called  A-B-C-D  farm 
program.  I  urged  that  this  program 
be  seriously  scrutinized  and  that,  in  par- 
ticular, the  proposal  for  national  dairy 
controls  be  defeated.  I  also  reiterated 
a  proposal  I  have  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  Congressional  Study 
Commission  on  Agriculture  which  would 
permit  the  Congress  to  take  the  initiative 
in  this  important  area.  Recognizing  that 
the  administrations  program  is  not  the 
answer.  I  feel  strongly  that  now  is  the 
lime  to  establish  such  a  commission 
composed  of  key  representatives  of 
major  co-nmodity  groups  and  also  repre- 
sentative of  consumer  Interests. 

I  was  delighted  recently  to  learn  that 
the  Northwestern  Poultry  Producers 
Council.  Inc..  has  expn-essed  consider- 
able in  teres*  in  this  proposal.  They 
have,  in  fact,  recommended  that  it  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  support 
of  this  important  farm  group  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  very  careful 
and  thoughtful  article  entitled  "Politics 
and  Poultry,"  by  Mr  Richard  I.  Ammon, 
editor  of  NEPPCO  News,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th(  Record, 
as  follows: 

POLmcS    AND    POUI.T11T 

(By  Richard  I.  Ammon) 

The  specter  of  controls  hangs  heavily 
over  our  industry,  tempering  all  our  plans, 
our  hopes,  our  ambitions.  In  this  crucial 
time,  we  consider  It  a  retponslblllty  to  tell 
you  as  frankly  and  as  clearly  as  we  can  what 
we  believe  lies  ahead  for  our  Industry  and 
what  NEPPCO  hopes  to  do  at>out  It. 

TTie  U£.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
apparently  abandoned  Its  historic  policy  of 
nevitrallty  with  re;pect  to  farmer  participa- 
tion in  so-called  self-help  programs.  Today, 
It  Is  actively  snd  openly  promoting  Govern- 
ment control  of  agriculture — and  particu- 
larly the  poultry  Industry. 

As  Poultry  and  Eggs  Weekly  put  It  in  Its 
editorial  of  November  4.  "In  effect,  the  theory 
of  government  apparently  Is  being  switched 
from  'serving  Mie  people'  to  "dictating  to  the 
people'." 

Tills  past  summer,  In  the  legislative  battle 
over  the  omnibus  farm  bill,  the  administra- 
tion lost  Its  fight  to  give  the  Secretary  powers 
over  agriculture  which  have  histori- 
cally •  •  •  and  constitutionally  •  •  •  been 
vested  In  Congress  The  Department's  high 
command,  however,  was  undeterred  by  this 
defeat  For  In  the  bill  which  did  pass — the 
Agrclultural  Act  of  1961 — they  saw  consld- 
ernble  room  for  action. 

In  the  first  place,  turkeys  and  turkey 
hatching  eggs  were  added  to  the  list  of  com- 
modities eligible  for  marketing  orders. 

In  the  second  place,  title  I,  which  had  been 
ripped  to  chreds  by  critics  of  the  bill,  was 
left  with  subtitle  A  whk:h  recognized  the 
commodity  approach  to  stabilization  and 
permitted   the  Secretary   to  use  commodity 


committees  to  initiate  programs  for  submls- 
slon  to  Congrew. 

The  Secretary,  It  shovild  be  noted,  always 
had  this  power,  but  It  had  ne'ver  before  been 
8f>elled  out  In  so  many  wor<le. 

No  one,  therefore,  considered  tkls  section 
as  anything  more  than  a  face-saving  gesture 
to  the  Secretary.  No  one,  that  is,  except  the 
Becrrtary  and  his  lieutenants  who  saw  In 
It  a;\  opportunity  to  do  by  Indirection  what 
they  had  been  prevented  from  doing  by 
direction. 

That  was  last  August.  In  the  Intervening 
3  months,  the  Department  moved  with  a 
speed  seldom  seen  before  In  Washington. 

It  received  "requests"  from  turkey  pro- 
ducer groups  to  form  a  National  Turkey 
Advisory  Committee.  It  screened  candidates 
through  State  ASC  conuiUttees.  It  appointed 
a  committee.  It  rough-drafted  a  pair  of 
turkey  marketing  orders.  It  whipped  the 
orders  into  final  form  at  just  two  meetings 
of  the  National  Ttu'key  Advisory  Committee 
held  during  October  and  published  them 
November  2  In  the  Federal  Register.  It  set 
up  seven  hearings  on  the  orders  starting 
November  12.  In  Richmond,  Va..  and  ending 
In  mld-Deoember  In  Albany,  N.Y.  It  readied 
the  machinery  for  a  referendum  in  early 
January. 

It  sent  teams  of  top-echelon  officials  across 
the  country  on  "speaking  engagements." 
They  addressed  scores  of  poultry  meetings — 
many  called  by  sympathetic  State  offlcials; 
few  by  recognized  trade  or  farm  organiza- 
tions. Significantly,  most  of  these  meetings 
were  In  the  South  •  •  •  historically  Demo- 
cratic •  •  •  new  to  the  poultry  Industry  •  •  • 
hurting  most  from  its  first  major  economic 
reversal.  Opponents  of  supply-management 
claim  they  somehow  never  learned  of  these 
meetings  In  time  to  attend  But  the  post- 
meeting  publicity  was  as  good  as  the  pre- 
meetlng  publicity  was  bad.  Week  after  week 
In  late  September  and  early  October  the 
press  was  reporting: 

"Southeast  Seeks  Federal  Aid,"  Poultry 
and  l^gs  Weekly.  September  23,  1961. 

"Freeman  Turns  on  Heat  to  Enlist  Control 
Allies,"  the  Poultryman.  September  29,  1961. 

Cochrane  "Reaffirms  "Supply  Control'  Pro- 
posals," FeedstufTs,  September  30,  1961. 

Dr.  Ralph  "Plugs  Controls  at  Kentucky 
Meet."  Poultry  and  Eggs  Weekly,  October  21. 
1961. 

By  mid-October,  Department  ofScials  had 
what  they  wanted — a  clear  mandate  from 
the  grassroots  of  the  Industry  to  act  under 
subtitle  A. 

BBOILEK    COMMITTEE    MEETS 

They  acted  with  characteristic  speed.  A 
National  Broiler  Advisory  Committee  was  ap- 
I>olnted.  On  December  4-6  it  met  In  Wash- 
ington and,  true  to  form,  set  up  a  subcom- 
mittee to  draft  a  proposed  marketing  order 
for  the  broiler  Industry. 

Members  of  the  committee  from  the  14- 
State  NEPPCO  area  Include :  Don  T.  Corbett. 
Ralston  Purina  official  from  WatervlUe, 
Maine;  John  Hargraves,  general  manager  of 
Caroline  Poultry  Farms,  Pederalsburg,  Md.; 
Edward  H.  Cavell,  Jr.,  an  official  of  J.  McKen- 
ney  Willis  &  Sons,  Inc.,  and  vice  president  of 
Burrls  Processing  Co.  of  Easton,  Md.; 
Elmer  Clay,  president  of  Clay  Hatchery,  Inc.. 
Blackstone.  Va.;  John  H.  Hummel,  Jr.,  a 
grower  of  Sellnsgrove,  Pa.;  Roger  C.  OrndofT, 
grower  and  ASC  committeeman  of  Wardens- 
vUle,  W.  'Va.;  and  Preston  E.  Workman,  an 
integrated  broiler  operator  of  Georgetown, 
Del. 

Meanwhile,  an  Egg  Advisory  Committee  Is 
being  formed  and  will  probably  meet  In  the 
very  near  future  to  draft  a  control  program 
for  the  egg  Industry. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  any  market- 
ing order  or  production  control  program  for 
broilers  and  eggs  must  be  submitted  as  legis- 
lation to  Congress.  Such  legislation,  we 
believe,    will    not    be    patterned    after    the 


present  turkey  orden,  but  irin  contain 
provlstons  lor  production  oontrola. 

Are  controls  Inevitable?  Definitely  not 
•  •  •  not  even  tor  the  turkey  Industry  •  •  • 
though,  admittedly,  tbe  turkey  situation  is 
touch  and  go.  What  is  Inevitable  is  that 
legislation  to  control  broilers  and  eggs  will 
be  Introduced  In  the  next  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  indications  the  De- 
partment may  have  gone  too  lar,  too  fast. 
A  resurgence  of  opposition  to  controls  is 
spweadlug  throughout  the  Industry.  If  it 
continues  to  grow,  there's  a  good  chance  con- 
trol legislation  will  again  be  defeated  next 
year.  Bear  In  mind  that  1962  is  a  congres- 
sional election  year.  Dr.  Wlllard  Cochrane, 
who  masterminded  the  supply  management 
approach.  Is  reportedly  on  the  administra- 
tion's "hockey  team" — skating  on  thin  ice. 
President  Kennedy,  a  real  pro  at  political 
pulse  taking,  and  already  irritated  over  the 
feed-grain  flop,  would  hardly  risk  a  farm 
fight  which,  even  if  he  wtm,  could  not  be 
made  to  pay  off  before  election  day. 

The  odds  are  that  legislation  to  control 
the  broiler  and  egg  industries  can  be  de- 
feated If — 

1.  Enough  poultry  trade  aasoclatlons  will 
take  a  definite  stand  against  such  legisla- 
tion, and 

2.  They  direct  their  effort  at  Congress — 
where  it  will  count — ^rather  than  Jousting 
with  Department  windmills. 

Where  does  NEPPCO  stand?  Where  it  has 
alw.iys  stood.  Against  socialism  •  •  • 
against  further  encroachment  by  Govern- 
ment into  the  poultry  Industry  •  *  •  aiul 
for  the  American  free,  competitive  enterprise 
system. 

We  believe  marketing  orders,  production 
controls,  and  other  supply-management 
techniques  currently  being  expoimded  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  encour- 
age, not  discourage,  integration  •  •  •  will 
speed  up  rather  thsm  slow  down  the  trend 
toward  bigness  •  •  •  and  will  favor  the 
large  operator  at  the  expense  of  the  small 
family  farmer. 

Look  at  what  Is  happening  right  now.  If 
you  want  evidence.  One  large  feed  manu- 
facturer is  busily  bujdng  a  reportedly  large 
but  as  yet  undisclosed  number  of  dressing 
plants.  It  already  owns  hatcheries,  other 
Integrated  facilities.  Why?  Not  hard  to 
guess.  If  controls  come,  tbe  Qovemment  au- 
tomatically takes  care  of  the  mannfactiir- 
er's  competition  for  blm.  The  feed  firm  wUl 
have  the  allotments  and  there  won't  be  much 
question  as  to  who  owns  what  or  who  Un- 
cle pays. 

WHERE  DO  WE  CO  FROM  HXXJC7 

So  many  charges,  countercharges,  solu- 
tions, proposals,  and  recommendations  are 
being  made  these  days  that  the  rhetorical 
waters  are  rvmnlng  red  with  redundancy. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  hesitate  to 
add  our  own  2  cents.  About  the  only  recom- 
mendation that  merits  serious  considera- 
tion Is  that  we  declare  a  moratorium  on 
momentum. 

For  heaven's  sake,  let's  slow  down  and  give 
the  situation  some  careful  thought.  A  cou- 
ple of  months  of  quiet  deliberation  will  not 
bankrupt  any  more  people  than  would  oth- 
erwiee  have  been  the  case,  •  •  •  and  it  might 
prevent  an  untold  number  of  coronarles,  ul- 
cers, and  assorted  other  ailments. 

During  such  a  coollng-off  period  we  sug- 
gest: 

1.  That  Secretary  Freeman  carefully  study 
the  record  of  the  turkey  hearings,  and  if  he's 
still  determined  to  put  marketing  orders  to 
referendum,  he  at  least  give  turkeymen  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  revised  orders  before  asking 
tbem  to  vote. 

2.  That  the  feed  industry — particularly  a 
few  large  mairufacttirers— end  the  Govern- 
ment stop  playing  "monopoly"  with  the 
poultry   industry.     If   the  Government   can 
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enjoin  Armour.  Swift,  et  al..  from  owning 
and  operating  retail  food  ctoree.  why  can't 
It  stop  feed  manufacturera  from  engaging  In 
the  same  type  of  monopolistic  practices 
which  have  clearly  been  a  major  contributor 
to  overproduction   In  the  poultry  industry? 

3  That  Congress  adopt  the  reconunenda- 
ilon  of  Senator  Kcmnkth  Kxatino.  of  New 
York,  to  establish  a  Joint  congressional 
study  project  to  chart  a  new  direction  for 
our  Nation's  agriculture.  Last  summer 
Oungreas  decided  against  turning  this  re- 
sponsibility over  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. It  must,  therefore,  assume  It  for 
Itself.  This  study  group  should  chart  long- 
range  national  agricultural  objectives. 
Once  we  can  agree  on  where  we  want  to  go. 
It  shouldn't  be  as  difficult  to  decide  how  we 
want  to  get  there. 

4.  Finally,  and  most  importantly,  that  the 
Industry  give  lu  fxill  support  to  the  task 
force  that  first  met  In  Cincinnati  In  October 
The  recommendations  made  by  this  group 
have  not  as  yet  received  the  attention  they 
deserve,  nor  has  the  industry  begvin  to  ap- 
preciate the  tremendous  potential  for  in- 
dustrywide leadership  and  united  action 
which  this  task  force  possesses. 
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Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
that  the  people  of  New  York  join  in  the 
fine  words  which  have  been  spoken  by 
my  collea«rue  from  New  York,  in  sub- 
mitting his  resolution.  I  know  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  wish  to  aline  themselves 
with  the  people  of  the  whole  Nation  in 
praise  of  Colonel  Glenn  as  well  as  the 
scientists,  technicians,  and  directors  of 
the  project  and  the  members  of  all  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States  who 
made  the  orbital  space  feat  possible. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  them  in  grati- 
tude and  congratulations  because  of  the 
tremendous  implications  of  this  feat  to 
our  own  status  in  the  world  and  to  the 
technical  progre.ss  of  our  country  and  to 
its  securit.'. 

I  feel  that,  in  addition  to  this,  an- 
other thing  must  be  said.  Because  the 
event  demonstrates  so  clearly  that  our 
efforts  are  at  least  in  the  same  o.der  of 
magnitude  as  the  Russians',  and  in  view 
of  Chairman  Khrushchev's  suggestion 
today  that  our  re.spective  explorations 
of  outer  space  be  pooled,  there  would 
now  seem  to  be  an  excellent  prospect  for 
an  initiative  by  us  to  seek  to  bring  about 
a  treaty  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space. 

An  excellent  analogy  is  the  Antarctica 
Treaty  of  1959.  between  12  nations,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R..  negotiated  under  U.N.  auspices 
which  is  an  ideal  dedication  of  Antarc- 
tica to  peaceful  uses  for  cooperative  ex- 
ploration. I  express  the  hope  that  our 
Government  will  devote  itself  to  seeking 
a  consummation  of  a  comparable  treaty 
with  respect  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorvim 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT   MEETING    OF   TWO    HOUSES 
ON    MONDAY    IN    HONOR    OF    LT 
COL.    JOHN    H.     GLENN.     JR..     US 
MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  at  the  desk  is 
a  House  concurrent  resolution.  I  ask 
that  it  be  laid  before  the  Senate  for 
immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  read 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  concur- 
rent resolution  <H.  Con.  Res  431'.  a-s 
follows: 

Rexnlved  by  fre  House  of  Rt-pre-<entaUie^ 
itfie  Senate  concurring]  That  the  Congress 
hereby  extend  its  congratulations  and  warm 
gr>od  wishes  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  H 
Glenn,  Junior,  United  SUtes  Marine  Corps, 
of  New  Concord.  Ohio,  on  behalf  of  the  p««)ple 
of  the  United  .'"tates  ,ind  commends  him  for 
his  personal  courage  skli:.  and  dedication 
in  the  CMUse  of  scientiflr  achievement  in  his 
successful  and  epochmaklns;  three  orbital 
flights  around  the  earth  on  February  20.  1962 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ls  therr 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  ob.]ection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  coiisider  the  concurrent  res- 
olution. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  we 
are  all  extremely  happy  that  one  of  the 
group  of  astronauts.  Lt  Col.  John  H 
Glenn,  Jr  ,  of  the  US  Marine  Corps,  has 
made  a  successful  flight  in  orbit  three 
tunes  around  the  globe  In  his  person 
he  typifies  the  spirit  of  the  hardihood,  in- 
tegrity, and  characUT  of  those  who  arc 
asvsociated  with  hrni-men  like  Com- 
mander Shepard  and  Captain  Grlssom. 
who  did  their  part  before  Colonel  Glenn, 
as  well  as  thase  who  in  the  future  will 
take  up  their  adventures,  perhaps,  from 
where  Colonel  Glenn  has  left  off 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  «roup  of  able 
arid  dedicated  Americans  When  we 
honor  one.  we.  m  effect,  .should  and  do 
honor  all. 

I  have  discussed  with  the  minority 
leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  iMr  Dirksen;.  and  we  have 
di.scu.ssed  with  the  Hou.se  leaderehip,  the 
po-ssibUity  of  holdinc  a  joint  meeting  to 
honor  Colonel  Glenn  The  Joint  meet- 
ink'  would  be  attended  by  Colonel  Glenn 
and  his  fellow  astronauts.  We  have  re- 
ceived the  concurrence  of  the  House 
leadership.  The  Pre.sident  has  been  in 
communication  with  us  and  i.s  very  de- 
sirous that  this  be  done 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  di.-tin- 
sui.shed  minority  leader,  I  should  like 
to  .state  that  a  joint  meeting;  of  the  two 
Houses  will  be  held  on  Mnndav  next 
February  26  at  12:30  o'clock  pm  The 
Senate  will  depart  in  a  body  from  ihi.s 
Chamber  between  12:10  and  12  15 
o'clock  p  m  and  the  two  Houses  will 
meet  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  purposp  of  giving 
to  Colonel  Glenn  and  hi.s  colh'a^Uf.s.  on 
our  part  and  on  behalf  of  all  the  people 
of  the  Nation,  the  homa-;*^  which  i.s 
their  due. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  Pie.sidt-nt.  I  am 
delighted  to  concur  in  the  suggestion  that 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Hou.se.s  be  held 
to  honor  the  astronaut-s  and  to  make  it 
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possible  for  us  to  demonstrate  our  ap- 
preciation to  these  pioneers  In  space. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 

res<ilution 

The    concurrent    resolution    <H.    Con 
Res    431  I   was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRESS    AT    THIS 
SESSION 

Mr    MANSFIELD      Mr    President,  as 

of  February  21.  the  Senate  has  com- 
pleted action  on  every  bill  that  has  t)een 
reported  to  the  Senate  Calendar  in  19«2, 

but  one 

A  number  of  important  measures  will 
come  before  the  Senate  later  in  the  ses- 
sion We  can  expect  a  heavy  calendar 
of  such  bilLs  ui  the  late  spring  and  sum- 
mer, when  Senators  will  be  interested  in 
returning  to  their  home  States.  Conse- 
quently. It  is  important  that  the  Senate 
consider  now  those  bills  of  considerable. 
but  less  than  ultimate,  importance. 

We  have  a  small  calendar  of  business 
today  We  can  and  should  report  to  the 
Senate  m  the  next  weeks  every  bill  that 
can  be  fully  considered  and  approved 
by  the  committees  Now  is  the  time  to 
act  on  such  bills,  before  the  principal  is- 
sues of  the  session  come  before  us  later 
in  the  year. 

I  therefore  urge  the  chairmen  of  all 
committees  and  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  act  now  on  those  measures  in 
committee  which  can,  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  members  of  the  committees,  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate 


SICCESSFUL     SPACE     FLIGHT     BY 
LT  COL.  JOHN  H  GLENN 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  yes- 
terday was  a  high  point  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation  I  feel  sure  every  Ameri- 
can in  contact  with  the  events  of  that 
day  shared  in  the  exhilaration  of  the 
launching  and  successful  trip  of  Astro- 
naut Marine  Lt.  Col  John  H.  Glenn, 
Jr  This  brave  and  capable  officer 
certainly  had  the  prayers  of  millions  who 
.saw  in  his  adventure  a  bold  step  forward 
m  this  Nation's  efforts  to  maintain  Its 
position  of  leadership  In  a  world 
threatened  by  those  who  place  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state  above  that  of  the  in- 
dividual In  addition  to  the  bare  ac- 
complishment of  the  feat,  this  country 
again  demonstrated  to  the  world  the 
values  of  an  open  .society  where  the 
activities  of  the  Government  are  in  plain 
si^ht  of  the  people  to  whom  that  Govern- 
ment i.s  held  accountable. 

It  is  impo.s.sible  for  most  of  us  to  com- 
prehend tlie  magnitude  of  the  complexi- 
ties of  this  orbital  night,  but  obviously 
thousands  of  people  in  many  different 
roles  shared  in  its  realization.  Of 
cour.se.  Astronaut  Glenn  is  the  man  who 
has  made  February  20.  1962.  go  down 
in  history  as  a  day  of  unparalleled 
achievement  But.  as  some  of  my  col- 
leaL'ues  may  recall.  Colonel  Glenn  made 
history  in  1955.  when,  in  the  more  con- 
ventional type  aircraft,  he  established 
a  tran.srontinental  supersonic  speed 
record  I»resident  Kennedy  referred  to 
this  event   m   his   comments  yesterday 


when  he  said  that  Colonel  Glenn  had 
previously  raced  with  the  sun  and  lost, 
but  had  in  his  orbital  flight  passed  the 
.sun  several  times.  I  also  wish  to  com- 
mend the  personnel  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
the  people  who  manned  the  tracking  net- 
work, the  Navy  men.  and  all  those 
patient  and  dedicated  workers  at  Cape 
Canaveral  who  helped  to  bring  the  mls- 
.•^ion  to  a  successful  completion. 

NASA  began  this  great  task  only  a  little 
more  than  3  years  ago,  and  although 
it  was  recognized  fron.  the  outset  that 
no  great  breakthrough  was  involved, 
because  technical  knowledge  was  already 
in  hand,  the  time  required  to  achieve 
the  success  was  nonetheless  a  truly 
stunning  accomplishment.  This  can 
particularly  be  realized  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  normally  takes  from  5 
to  7  years  to  carry  a  conventional 
aircraft  from  the  design  stage  to  that 
of  production.  In  this  respect  we  can 
see  that  once  again  the  industrial  com- 
plex of  our  free  enterprise  system  has 
again  met  the  Nation's  problems  head 
on,  and  that  this  achievement  speaks 
well  for  the  prospecLs  of  further  ad- 
vances in  the  space  race  which  we  can- 
not afford  to  lose. 

In  pushing  forward,  it  is  imp>ortant  for 
us  to  realize  that  dedicated  men,  work- 
ing in  a  free  and  open  society,  and  sup- 
ported by  our  free-enterprise  system  can, 
as  in  the  past,  meet  and  surpass  any 
challenge  To  this  end  I  commend  Col. 
John  Glenn  and  the  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  supported  him  in  a  major  step 
toward  strengthening  this  Nation's  posi- 
tion in  fulfilling  its  obligations  to  man- 
kind. 


VICTORY  IN  THE  COIX>  WAR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
a  few  newspaper  articles  and  columns 
which  cause  me  both  elation  and  con- 
cern. First,  I  refer  to  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  20. 
which  reixjrts  that  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  has  stated  publicly 
in  Karachi.  Pakistan,  that  "we  are  going 
to  win  in  South  Vietnam."  This  is 
most  encouraging  news  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  this  is  one  of  the  few  times 
I  can  recall  in  recent  years  when  an 
administration  official  has  stated  that 
we  are  actually  going  to  win  an 
encounter  with  the  forces  of  world  com- 
munism. I  commend  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  his  forthright  statement  of 
victory,  which  I  hope  woffld  have  been 
the  same  even  had  it  been  subjected  to 
the  blue  pencils  of  the  State  Department 
censorship  policies  and  procedures.  If 
his  statement  had  been  submitted  for 
censorship  purposes  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  censors  would  have  had  to 
have  granted  an  exception  to  their  policy 
against  p>ermitting  speakers  to  mention 
the  words  "win  "  or  "victory. "  according 
to  the  evidence  of  speech  deletions  I 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  19.  and  which  earlier  were 
made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  current 
hearings  before  the  Senate's  Special 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 


The  statement  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  be  another  indication  that  the 
administration  is  Arming  up  its  deter- 
mination in  the  cold  war,  particularly 
as  It  comes  on  the  heels  of  the  strong 
stand  taken  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  at  Ptmta  del  Este,  and  our  evident 
determination  not  to  be  run  out  of  the 
air  corridors  to  Berlin.  These  are  good 
signs  that  perhaps  the  administration  is 
taking  to  heart  some  of  the  advice  which 
has  been  offered  on  winning  the  cold 
war,  and  also  the  feelings  of  the  Amer- 
ican p>eople,  as  have  been  expressed  in 
thousands  of  communications  to  the 
White  House,  the  State  Department,  the 
Defense  Department,  and  to  every  oflBce 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  talk  about  victory  in  southeast 
Asia  may  also  be  a  good  sign,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, unless,  of  course.  It  merely  means 
that  It  will  be  considered  a  victory  to 
force  a  coalition  government  settlement 
in  little,  embattled  Laos  against  the 
wishes  of  the  antl-Communlsts  there.  £is 
we  did  In  the  Congo.  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop 
has  recently  written  some  columns  which 
give  a  very  i>enetratlng  and  clear  analy- 
sis of  our  policy  in  Laos.  In  effect,  Mr. 
Alsop  says  that  our  policy  In  Laos  Is 
based  on  one  big  gamble — that  we  can 
trust  the  Communists  and  also  the  so- 
called  neutralist  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma  not  to  turn  the  proposed 
neutralist  government  into  a  Communist 
government.  There  are  additional  in- 
dications that  this  is  our  policy  in  Laos, 
Mr.  President,  judging  by  news  reports 
that  we  are  again  holding  up  our  for- 
eign aid  funds  for  Laos,  this  month, 
•pending  further  progress  toward  for- 
mation of  a  neutral  goverrmient,"  ac- 
cording to  an  article  In  the  Evening  Star 
of  February  20.  1962,  quoting  a  State 
Department  spokesman. 

Mr.  Alsop  points  out  in  his  columns, 
particularly  in  the  one  dated  February 
21,  that  the  so-called  neutralist  Prince, 
who  has  been  acting  more  pro-Commu- 
nist than  proneutralist,  has  demanded 
that  he  be  given  the  Ministries  of  De- 
fense and  Interior,  which  means  control 
of  the  army  and  the  police.  Antl-Com- 
munlst  Prince  Boun  Oum  does  not  trust 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  nor  do  many 
objective  onlookers.  He  has  reason  to 
be  skeptical,  not  only  because  of  Sou- 
vanna Phouma's  past  actions  and  words, 
but  also  because  of  the  nigh-perfect 
record  the  Communists  have  complied 
In  subverting  coalition  governments  to 
communism  soon  after  being  established. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  Mr.  Alsop's  three  columns 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks, together  with  the  Kennedy  arti- 
cle on  victory  in  Vietnam,  and  the  article 
about  the  United  States  delaying  aid 
payments  to  Laos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C., 
Feb.  20,  1962] 

n.S.  Am  Dklat  Shocks  Laos 
Vientiane,  Laos,  February  20. — The  right- 
wing  government  of  Prince  Boun  Oum  ex- 
pressed shock  today  over  a  U.S.  announce- 
ment that  another  monthly  aid  allotment  is 
being  held  up. 


"I  and  all  members  of  the  government  are 
particularly  surprised  by  the  American  ac- 
tion," Information  Minister  Bouavan  Noras- 
ing  said,  "because  we  were  not  advised  until 
it  was  made  public." 

A  State  Department  spokesman  announced 
in  WEwhington  last  Saturday  that  this 
month's  S3  million  allotment  "haa  thus  far 
been  withheld  pending  further  progress  to- 
ward formation  of  a  neutral  government." 
January's  allotment  was  delayed  until 
Prince  Boun  Oum  and  his  military  strong- 
man. Gen.  Phouml  Nosavan,  agreed  to  a 
meeting  in  Geneva  with  neutralist  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma. 

Prince  Souvanna.  who  seeks  to  form  a 
coalition  government,  is  expected  here  to- 
morrow for  a  continuation  of  talks  with 
Prince  Boun  Oum. 

Mr.  Bouavan  said  later,  however,  that  a 
coalition  government  headed  by  King  Savang 
Vathana  and  composed  of  six  committees 
Is  being  considered  by  the  Boun  Ovun  gov- 
ernment. This  formula,  he  said,  would  be 
proposed  if  Prince  Souvanna  fails  to  form 
a   neutralist  national  union  government. 

Washington's  announcement  of  a  new  aid 
delay,  Mr.  Bouavan  said,  "had  a  very  de- 
moralizing efifect  for  all  of  us  who  are  strug- 
gling against  foreign  Communists." 

The  U.S.  funds  are  used  to  pay  salaries  of 
the  60,000-man  Lao  Army,  government  oflB- 
cials,  and  police. 


(From   the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  20,  1962] 

Bob  Kennedy  Sees  Victo«t  m  Vietnam 

Kabacht.  Pakistan,  February  20. — .U3. 
Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  home- 
ward bound  after  a  tour  of  the  Par 
East,  said  conditions  in  South  Vietnam  are 
Improving  and  "we  are  going  to  win"  in  that 
Communist-threatened   nation. 

Kennedy  and  his  wife,  Ethel,  spoke  with 
newsmen  here  during  a  brief  stop.  They 
came  from  Calcutta,  en  route  to  Rome. 

Kennedy  said  that  during  his  visit  to 
Japan,  Indonesia,  and  Thailand  he  noticed 
"a  growing  feeling  among  youth  that  de- 
mocracy is  the  wave  of  the  future." 

The  President's  brother  also  expressed  hope 
that  the  Indonesian -Dutch  problem  over 
West  New  Guinea  may  be  settled  peacefully. 

He  said  that  young  people  throughout  the 
areas  he  visited  had  a  warm  feeling  for  the 
United  States  and  a  "thirst  for  knowledge 
about  our  country." 

Kennedy  said  he  was  grateful  to  Pakistan 
for  its  close  friendship  and  alliance  with  the 
United  States  and  the  support  It  gave  to 
America  in  times  of  trouble.  He  added  that 
the  President  sent  his  greetings  and  that 
Mrs.  Kennedy  is  looking  forward  to  a  pleas- 
ant visit  here  next  month. 

In  Calcutta,  at  an  earlier  news  conference, 
he  said  that  International  communism,  de- 
spite the  reported  widening  rift  between 
Russia  and  Red  China,  poses  the  biggest 
threat  to  political  stability  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Kennedy  described  his  meeting  with 
Thailand  Prime  Minister  Sarlt  Thanarat 
Monday  morning  as  a  "profitable  and  a  very 
helpful  one." 

He  added  that  "we  dlscxissed  the  situation 
in  Laos  generally  and  the  way  the  United 
States  and  Thailand  approached  this  prob- 
lem." 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  16,  1962] 

Gamble  Going  Souk? 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

In  the  past  2  months.  Communist  North 
Vietnamese  troops  have  been  continuously 
moving  into  disordered  Laos.  The  concealed 
invasion — there  is  no  other  word — has  ap- 
proximately doubled  the  number  of  Vietna- 
mese Infiltrators  on  Lao  soU. 
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Wben  President  Kennedy  and  hU  Far 
Eastern  deputy.  Averell  Harrlnuin.  ftrct  tack> 
led  the  thorny  Laos  problem,  tiiere  were  from 
three  to  five  thouoand  Vietnamese  Infiltra- 
tors, most  of  them  dls^lsed  as  Lao  and 
acting  as  cadres  to  atlffen  the  pro-Commu- 
nist Lao  forces.  There  are  now  close  to 
19.000  Infiltrators;  and  about  half  of  these 
are  In  organized  North  Vietnamese  Army  bat- 
talions, with  few  remnants  of  the  disguises 
worn  by  the  flrstcomers. 

The  North  Vietnamese  military  movement 
into  Laos  is  obviously  significant,  because  of 
Its  effect  on  the  military  balance  there.  The 
scale  In  Laos  Is  so  small  that  10  more  Viet- 
namese battalions  on  the  Communist  side 
make  a  really  substantial  difference 

But  the  question  being  debated  in  the  U  3 
Government,  with  rising  anxiety.  Is  whether 
this  North  Vietnamese  movement  Into  Laos 
also  has  another.  less  obvious  but  even  more 
profound  significance  Does  It  mean.  In  fact, 
that  the  Kennedy-Harrlman  policy  In  Laos  Is 
based  on  assumptions  which  are  no  longer 
valid? 

The  policy  Ls  to  secure  the  formation  in 
Laos  of  an  all-party  government  led  bv  the 
nsutrallst  chieftain.  Prince  Souvanna  Phou- 
m«.  The  gamble  Inherent  In  this  policy  has 
always  been  enormous  As  the  price  of  his 
cooperation.  Prince  Souvanna  has  demanded 
that  the  antl-Communlst  leaders  In  La<'«, 
Oen  PhoumI  Nosava.i  and  Prince  Boun  Oum. 
hand  over  to  him  both  the  Defense  and  In- 
terior Ministries. 

This  means  not.'ilng  less  than  giving  to 
Prince  Souvanna  final  control  of  both  the 
Lao  police  and  the  80  000- man  American - 
armed.  American -trained  Royal  Lao  Army 
This  could  bs  downright  disastrous  if 
Prince  Souvanna  Is  less  neutral  than  he  pre- 
tends, as  many  Informed  persons  rather 
strongly  suspect. 

Nonetheless,  the  strongest  pressure  ha."* 
bsen  put.  and  Is  still  t>elng  put,  on  Prince 
Boun  and  Oen  Phouml  Noeavan  to  agree  to 
the  formation  of  an  all-partv  government  (<n 
Prince  Souvannas  terms  The  risk  is  great, 
since  the  only  e nti-C<^  mmunlst  forces  In 
Laos  will  pass  from  anU-Communl.«t  control 
IX  Prince  Boun  Oum  and  General  Phmiml 
yield.  But  the  gamble  U  that  Laos  wii:  then 
bscoxne  truly  neutral  and  will  cea.'e.  in  par- 
ticular, to  serve  as  a  trar.sit  route  f.ir  the 
North  Vietnamese  attack  on  South  Vietnam 

The  origin  of  the  gamble  Is  the  agreement 
In  principle  which  Governor  Harrlman  ney^o- 
tlated  with  the  Russians  In  Geneva  The 
Russians  pledged  themselves,  under  this 
agreement,  to  enforc**  the  complete  evacua- 
tion of  Laos  by  all  North  Vietnamese,  and 
t<3  stop  all  use  of  Laos  as  a  transit  route  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  They  swore  to  take 
two  steps,  which  would  effectively  insure 
Lao  neutrality  as  soon  as  an  all-party  L.^o 
Government  had  been  formed  under  Prince 
Sovivanna  Phf>unia 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Kennedy- 
Harrlman  policy  in  Laos  Is  squarely  based  on 
two  assumptions  flryt  that  the  Russians  c:in 
be  relied  upon  to  carry  out  their  clear  and 
unequivocal  pledge  to  Harrlman  and  second 
that  the  Russians  have  enough  authority 
over  the  North  Vietnamese  to  enforce  the 
terms  of  their  pledge 

There  can  be  no  argument  about  the  key 
Imnort.ance  of  these  assumptions  Prince 
Souvannas  genuine  neutrality  Is  debatable 
enough  In  any  case  But  even  if  he  wants 
to  be  neutral  he  will  n.  t  be  ,'0!e  to  be  neu- 
tral so  long  as  there  are  large  numbers  fif 
North  Vietnamese  trixjps  Inside  the  borders 
of  L.'ios 

Hence  the  massive  (In  Lac  terms i  Viet- 
namese military  movement  into  Laos  has 
special  slgniHcanoe  It  calls  Into  question 
the  value  of  the  Russian  pledge,  though  Gov- 
ernor Harrim.in  is  reportedly  still  arguing 
that  the  Russians  will  keep  faith  If  Boun 
Oum  .md  Phouml  will  only  yield.  And  even 
If   Governor   Harr.man    is  stlU   Judgjing   Rus- 


sian intentions  as  correctly  as  he  has  gen- 
erally done,  ths  troop  movsznsnt  Into  Laos 
also  calls  Into  qnestlon  ths  Russians'  power 
to  carry  out  their  pledge. 

For  It  Is  far  from  clear  whether  Moscow 
or  Pelplng  now  speaks  with  the  loudest  voice 
In  the  councils  cf  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists.  After  Khrushchev  attacked 
the  Chinese  by  proclaiming  his  anathema 
against  Albania,  the  North  Vietnamese  sig- 
nified support  for  Pelplng  by  sending  the 
Albanians  a  measace  of  friendship  Then  In 
mld-Dccemt>er.  a  large  and  high -ranking 
Chmese  military  ralssiixi  paid  a  long  visit 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  capital.  Hanoi 

The  really  slgr-lflrint  North  Vietnamese 
miUt.iry  movement  Into  L.io«  appears  to 
have  begun  after  t!ils  Chinese  visit  Add  up 
all  these  signs,  and  tlie  level  of  doubt  at>out 
the  tramble  m  l.a"S  is  <*een  to  rtse  pretty 
steeply. 

[From  the  Waahln„'ton   Post.  Feb    21,   1362] 

DUiCNUAbCMKNT  IN   LaOS? 

I  By  Ji  «eph  Alsop  i 

Tt:p  Kennedy  adnlnlstratlon  has  made  a 
remarkably  grave  declsUn  ab  .ut  I^aos.  The 
decision  U  being  acted  upon,  and  will  not 
be  reversed  except  for  a  m  >st  uneiperred 
:i:.d  violent  turn  of  events  Yet  only  a  tiny 
minority  Is  aware  if  t.hts  derision  let  alone 
understand  what   h*s   been   decided. 

Su'-h  Is  the  excuse  for  n^ucglng  along  aC>iut 
remote.  unfortunat<-  !itt>  I.a  «  in  tni.s  space 
lia'.  ing  )tTered  thi.i  apology,  let  us  try  to 
deUiie  tne  decisK>n  I:  U  really  a  decision 
L.)  try  lo  disengage  to  extricate  the  L':ilt«d 
States,  to  pull  out  of  LvjS  even  at  con- 
si  lerable  risk  of  eventual  Communist  d  iml- 
:.i*lon  of  this  Iltt'e  country  which  Is  the 
transit  route  from  Coinmiinlst  North  Viet- 
nam to  -South  Vletriam  Th  iiland.  and  c  un- 
b<jdla 

The  f  ictors  whlcn  have  f  iri-ed  a  decision 
at  li.ls  time  aave  aeen  des<-rit>ed  at  length 
Iji  an  earlier  report  In  summary,  the  flgbt- 
Ing  strengt.h  .f  th  ?  antl-Cummunlst  forces 
In  Laos  Is  thought  to  have  defline<l  despite 
heavv  Investments  :o  inrrei.se  It  TTie  power 
of  t.'^.e  pr  i-Commi  nl.'tt  for'-es  is  known  to 
have  Increased  maerially  largely  •  Aing  to 
covert  Inv-ision  fr  >n  N  >rth   Vlfinam 

Meanwhile,  tne  eaae-Ure  In  1-ios  Is  be- 
coming Increasing. y  "frayed  t.'^ie  Presi- 
dent s  word  and  lostllltles  m  ly  therefore 
be  renewed  at  any  time  If  this  happens, 
.v:',d  If  the  balance  •  f  forces  in  Lar>s  h.vs  been 
correctly  esrlm.»ted  the  victory  will  go  Uj 
the  pro-ConimunUts  Hence  the  problem  is 
urge!»t. 

The  pr'blpiu  permits  only  two  k.li»ds  n{ 
solutiou.  One  IS  m  early  political  settle- 
meiit  In  Laos.  The  other  U  tu  send  .\rnTl- 
caa  troops  to  I^ot  wlthou'  ftirther  d-I  iv 
Slgnirtcantly.  Pre.'ildent  Kennedy  has  re- 
cen'ly  cnnxu.-ed  i  le  J^nt  Chiefs  of  .St.iff 
at  great  length  al>out  the  il^slribHity  of 
sending    tr  >.  ps 

If  the  answers  f  the  Julnt  Chiefs  had 
t>een  more  encourag.ng.  American  comb  it 
units  woUid  probab.y  be  getting  ready  Uj  g,  . 
to  Lao.s  at  this  moment,  despite  the  ur.ai..- 
niujs  op{>oslt;on  to  this  course  expressed  hy 
cingresslijtial  leaders  of  both  parties  .it  the 
White  House  ni»'et:ng  on  I  ai*  last  .April  27 
But  the  JCS  refU'ed  to  promi,«e  to  h  ,;d  even 
soj'hrrn  L.ios  i  tl  ii.i  cutting  the  transit 
route  to  South  Vietnam)  with  the  k.nd  '. 
expeditionary  force  that  mli:ht  be  dlf  patched 

If  tlie  Joint  Chiefs  are  right.  In  fact,  the 
or.ly  gain  from  sending  tro  ps  to  Laos  w  .uld 
be  the  retention  of  American  f'>ofho!ds  In 
VieiiMiiie  and  the  o'her  .Meko-ig  Fn-.er  ti'wns 
'n-.us  there  would  b*  protci  ted  lotts  n  L.ios' 
river  border  with  I  hall  md,  but  the  mui  h 
more  dangerous  b.jrder  with  South  Vietnam 
Would  be  left  >pen  Ut  'he  Conimuulsis.  In 
these  clrcum.*t*nces,  the  decision  .jf  the 
Kennedy  polu  ymaK-rs  Is  only  to  send  troops 
If  the  Communist  faction  In  Laos  sabotages 


what  Washington  rsgards  as  a  rsaaonabis 
political  settlcmeDt;  bat  meanwhils  to  go  all 
out  for  a  political  settlement. 

American  disengagement  In  Laos  is  In- 
herent In  tl.e  kind  of  political  settlement 
that  la  contemplated  An  all-party  gorern- 
ment  Is  to  be  set  up.  headed  by  the  neutrsl- 
l.<!t  chieftain  Prince  Souvanna  Phoums,  and 
pledged  to  maintain  the  true  nsutraltty 
of  Laos.  The  armed  forces  of  various  fac- 
Uorw  are  to  t>«  merged  and  reduced.  And 
the  crucial  task  of  mUiUiry  training  u  then 
to  be  transferred  from  the  existing  American 
m::itary  mlsalon  to  a  new  French  mission. 

"Get  out  of  Laos  as  quickly  as  yon  can," 
was  the  advice  given  the  President  by  one 
of  the  mo.st  refp»Tt«d  senior  Senators  a  week 
('r  so  ago  Our  miMtary  mission  in  Laos  Is 
our  real  engagement  there  Thus  ths  Sen- 
ator's advice  will  be  followed  if  the  con- 
templated   settlement    is    achieved 

But  the  tjuestlon  then  wUl  be  how  this 
political  settlement  will  work.  To  begin 
wi'h,  if  there  Is  any  settlement  at  \11.  the 
lAo  antl-Communlst  leaders.  Prince  Boun 
0\im  and  Oen  Phouml  Nnnavan.  will  have 
to  tncrlfliM!  their  trump  cards  In  tike  first 
round  of  pl.iy  Prince  Souvanna  Pbouma. 
the  price  minister-designate,  has  flatly  re- 
fused to  serve  unlean  Phouml  and  Boun  Oum 
hand  over  Uj  him  the  Ministries  of  Defense 
and  Interior,  ahieh  means  cuiitrol  of  the 
ami)    and   the   p<^llce 

Thus  everything  will,  first  of  all,  depend  on 
wl.e'her  PniK-e  snuvunna  Phouma  genuinely 
wanu  Ijv<»s  Ui  be  truly  neutral.  Certainly 
he  dues  not  want  to  t>e  the  mere  creature  of 
tne  Communists  In  tills  sense  he  has  ■ 
reai  cumniuuity  uf  Interest  with  Oeneral 
Phuuml  and  Prltice  BoUn  Oum.  He  luij 
signified  as  much  over  the  weekend,  which 
l.-i   *'i    light  to  be  encouraging 

Yet  no  (ine  can  t^uar mtee  Prince  Sou- 
vanna Phouma  s  reliability  Furthermore, 
no  f>ne  ran  guarantee  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communist  troops  now  in  Laos  will 
be  withdrawn  as  prori.lsrd  If  and  when  tl»e 
new  C.iblnet  has  finally  been  Installed  If 
these  troups  are  not  withdrawn  Prince  .Sou- 
vanna Pbouma  will  remain  the  Communists' 
prisoner,  wha'rver  h<»  may  wish  to  do  In 
i-rhrr  words  the  pr'  p'-wed  settlemetit  Is  an 
eiiorm<-a^  gamble,  only  defensible  as  the 
leiLft  bad  of  the   poeslble  alternatives 

The  (tanible  is  n  iw  being  attempted.  At 
this  moment,  the  M-m4lllon-a-month  Ameri- 
can cash  subsidy  Ut  Laos  has  again  been 
B'i.s(<ei.drd,  In  order  to  force  acceptance  of 
the  prj[x>S4'd  sett'.en'.cnt  by  the  reluctant 
Prlh-e  B"Un  Oum  and  General  Phouml. 
The  [josaible  consequences  of  the  gamble 
will  tlierifire  be  examined  In  a  third  and 
I  m»*rc:fully  I  final  rejxsrt  on  the  alow-nuitlon 
Lao  Crisis. 
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I  Pr   rn   the  Washington  Post.   Feb.   19,    IO«a| 

Brci.N'HiNC  or  an  Ent'Ing 

(  Hy  J  .)se;ih  .Ms<-)p) 

One  jf  the  decisive  moments  of  President 
Ke  i:;edy"s  flr^j  yeir  In  offlce  was  his  meet- 
ing, on  AprW  27.  with  all  the  congressional 
!e  iders  of  both  political  parties. 

The  topir  WIS  the  d  mgerous  situation  In 
remote  be'.e  iguered  little  Ixoa.'^  The  ques- 
tion w.i.<  whether  to  use  tne  final  remedy — 
whetner  to  conrimlt  .American  forces  in  L,ujs, 
a.s  the  President  had  half  Indicated  he  might 
d  )  .it  his  grim  earl.cr  press  conference  de- 
V  jt'-d  to  th>'  I..ii»s  rrlsS 

Fr  ):n  all  the  leaders  f  b  th  pirtles.  from 
.Sen,vt.>r  Br!dgr<i  i.s  wt-.;  m  Se.^ator  Mansfield, 
from  Representative  Halleck  as  well  as  Speak- 
er Ravburn.  the  President  ri'CeUed  the  same 
emphatic  advice  Perhaps  the  .idvlce  would 
have  been  less  unan.mous  if  the  President 
had  begun  by  suggesting  that  troops  ought 
to  be  sent.  Instead  uf  outlining  the  choices 
m  1. 1  >!»  with  cool  clarity  But  as  It  was, 
tviry  man  present.  Republican  or  Democrat, 


strongly  opposed  any  commitment  of  Ameri- 
can military  forces  In  Laos. 

Another  White  House  meeting  on  the  same 
pattern  may  now  be  expected,  since  the 
hlow-motlon  Laos  crisis  Is  at  length  reach- 
ing a  climax,  still  In  slow  motion  but  prom- 
ising; to  be  decisive  But  the  April  27  gather- 
ing; Is  ukely  to  be  better  remembered. 

Historians  have  a  preference  for  begln- 
nin>;8  of  endings,  and  the  April  meeting  is 
Ukely  to  be  recorded  as  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  long,  costly  American  attempt  to 
insure  the  denial  of  Laos  to  the  CommunlsU 
by  a  s<ilid,  relnforclrig  American  presence. 

To  understand  this  ending  which  now 
st'cms  to  be  In  prospect.  It  Is  necessary  to 
ui.derstand  what  has  happened  in  the  In- 
terval In  brief,  the  U  .S  Onvernment  has 
pursued  two  parallel  but  complementary 
courses  of  action  m  Laos 

On  the  one  hand.  It  has  tried  to  deny  Laos 
to  the  Communists  In  a  new  way,  by  urging 
The  formation  of  an  all-party  government 
pledged  to  preserve  the  true  neutrality  of 
I^tos  under  the  leadership  of  the  neutralist 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  Nlklta  S  Khru- 
shchev has  sworn  to  the  President  that  he, 
too.  wants  a  "trxily  neutral"  Laos;  and  So- 
viet Amba*.vador  Abramov  has  actively  col- 
laborated with  the  US  Ambassador  to  Laos 
m  the  long,  complex,  a*  yet  unsuccessful 
effort  to  form  a  .s<.)uvanna  Phouma  govern- 
ment 

On  the  other  hand,  the  US  Government 
has  also  tried  to  strengthen  the  bargaining 
p<iwrr  of  the  Uto  anll-Communlfitfi,  and 
to  prt>vlde  Itself  with  other  options  In  case 
of  failure  of  the  negotiations  to  form  a 
neutral  government  This  secondary  effort 
has  Involved  a  very  considerable  buildup  of 
the  Royul  Ltio  Army  led  liy  Gen.  Phouml 
NoSMvan 

Lavish  Hid  in  money  and  equipment  has 
permitted  the  expansion  of  the  army  to  a 
force  of  more  th.in  50  000  men  An  enlarged 
training  mission  has  been  provided,  and 
American  oJTlcers  have  been  sent  out  with 
the  Lao  Army  units  dowTi  to  battalion 
level  and  even  lower 

Specifically,  this  part  of  the  effort  has  re- 
sembled what  Is  being  done  in  Vietnam. 
But  the  Americans  In  Laos  have  been  work- 
ing under  very  different  orders  They  are 
required  to  retire  If  fighting  breaks  out, 
whereas  those  In  Vietnam  have  orders  to 
sh(Kit  back  If  shot  at 

There  Is  a  decided  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  success  of  this  secondary  effort. 
A  g<xxl  many  of  the  Americans  on  the  spot, 
who  have  been  working  directly  with  the 
Ijio  Army  units,  think  that  real  progress 
has  been  made  from  the  shockingly  bad  be- 
ginning left  t)ehlnd  by  the  Lao  Army's 
former  French  training  mission.  In  Wash- 
ington, however,  the  progress  has  been 
Judged  strictly  by  practical  results. 

To  put  It  bluntly,  the  Lao  Army  has 
not  come  off  well  In  the  numerous  petty  en- 
gagements with  the  Communist  forces, 
which  have  taken  place  despite  the  phantas- 
magorlciil  ceasefire  In  Laos.  Thus,  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Royal  Lao  Army  today, 
despite  all  the  Investment  In  it,  are  rated 
lower  than  they  were  last  April. 

Meanwhile  moreover,  estimates  of  enemy 
capabilities  have  been  revised  upward  In  a 
dramatic  and  disturbing  way.  Speaking  only 
(  f  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist  troops 
who  have  covertly  Invaded  Laos,  the  number 
believed  to  be  present  has  risen  from  about 
5  OOO  to  about  10,000  with  about  half  In 
regular  battalion  formations.  Contrary  to 
the  last  report  In  this  space,  most  of  this 
Increase  Is  attributed  to  belated  Identifica- 
tion of  enemy  units,  rather  than  to  recent 
entries.  But  the  Increase  Itself  Is  the  key 
factor 

Thus  the  antl-Communlst  forces  are  now 
thought  to  be  somewhat  weaker,  and  the  pro- 
Communist  forces  are  known  to  be  very 
much   stronger,   at   the   very   moment  when 


the  shaky  Lao  ceasefire  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  "frayed,"  as  the  President  re- 
cently put  It.  In  those  circumstances,  there 
Is  a  straight,  elther-or  choice,  between  mov- 
ing promptly  to  put  in  lar;e  numbers  of 
American  troops — the  expedient  rejected  In 
April  by  the  congressional  leaders  of  all  par- 
ties— or  a  determined  gamble,  even  against 
heavy  odds,  on  a  "neutral"  Lao  Govern- 
ment. 

What  happened  on  April  27  foretells  the 
U.S.  choice.  Its  nature  and  meaning  will  be 
examined  in  a  second  report. 


TWO  BILLION  DOLLARS  MORE? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, on  Monday,  February  19,  the  Pres- 
ident sent  to  the  Congress  an  executive 
communication  proposing  legislation 
which  would  create  so-called  standby 
authority  for  him  to  allocate  and  spend 
$2  billion  on  public  works  projects.  The 
purpose  is  stated  as  follows : 

To  help  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  by  providing  standby 
authority  to  accelerate  capital  expenditure 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  public  bodies. 

The  communication  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  pause 
to  observe  that  this  proposal  for  $2  bil- 
lion of  spending  authority  for  the  Presi- 
dent comes  at  the  very  time  when  Con- 
gress is  asked  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling 
by  $2  billion. 

This  $2  billion  raise  in  the  debt  ceiling, 
however,  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  $2  billion  public  works  request,  for 
the  $2  billion  raise  in  the  debt  ceiling  is 
to  take  care  of  bills  already  outstanding. 
I  venture  to  say  that  if  the  $2  billion 
Federal  spending  proposal  is  approved, 
there  will  be  further  requests  for  raising 
the  debt  ceiling  again  and  again  and 
again. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  references  to 
the  matter  in  the  public  press,  it  appears 
that  the  proposal  would  provide  $750 
million  for  grants  to  be  dispensed  by  the 
President  or  his  designee  to  States  and 
communities  on  a  grant  basis  with  the 
recipient  matching  the  amount.  An  ad- 
ditional $250  million  for  loans  to  States 
and  communities  unable  to  put  up  the 
matching  money;  another  $750  million 
to  be  added  at  the  President's  discretion 
to  regularly  funded  public  works  proj- 
ects; and  another  $250  million  to  divide 
among  the  three  expressed  objects  for 
additional  aid  as  he  or  his  designee 
might  think  was  needed. 

As  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain  this 
noon,  no  bills  have  yet  been  introduced 
corresponding  to  the  draft  that  accom- 
panied the  President's  communication. 
I  am  advised  that  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  papers  were  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  but  in  the 
Senate  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  may  have  been  handled  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Mr.  President,  but  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  if  the  proposed  legislation 
deals  primarily  with  public  works  proj- 
ects, and  particularly  proposes  to  au- 
thorize $750  million  to  augment  regu- 
larly authorized  and  funded  public  works 


projects,  the  proposed  legislation  should 
receive  the  scrutiny  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  I  request, 
therefore,  that  when  and  if  a  bill  is  in- 
troduced along  the  lines  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  it  be  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
either  before  or  after  whatever  consid- 
eration it  may  be  entitled  to  receive  in 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion has  been  said  to  be  to  forestall  eco- 
nomic depressions.  That  sounds  naive  to 
me,  Mr.  President.  Anyone  with  the 
slightest  experience  in  such  matters  will 
realize  that  a  bag  of  $2  billion  in  sugar 
plums  to  be  handed  out  by  Executive  dis- 
cretion can  be  used  to  sweeten  sour  po- 
litical  situations   as   well   as   economic 

recessions.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Over  the 
years  public  works  projects  have  been 
the  targets  of  some  jibes  and  political 
thrusts,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
public  roads  systems  and  the  river  and 
harbor  development  and  the  flood  con- 
trol and  prevention  projects  have  served 
the  Nation's  good.  And  they  have  done 
so  because  the  committees  dealing  with 
them  have  developed  guidelines  written 
into  law  to  insure  worthwhile  projects 
properly  supervised  and  subject  to  ap- 
propriations either  based  upon  precise 
formulas,  as  in  the  case  of  roads  and 
highways,  or  reviewed  and  recommended 
under  standards  administered  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  case  of  river 
and  harbor  matters. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  in  the 
legislative  process  that  may  now  and 
then  give  rise  to  claims  of  logrolling, 
they  are  less  objectionable  than  sugar- 
ing off  the  people  and  communities  by 
executive  handouts.  Having  observed 
the  pressures  in  WPA  days,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  convinced  that  it  is  far  better 
for  the  Nation  that  projects  be  reviewed 
and  authorized  by  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  under  estab- 
lished procedures  than  be  handed  out  by 
political  appointees  as  favors  on  the 
whim  of  the  moment. 

For  the  legislation,  then,  I  request 
complete  review  and  examination  by  the 
committee  which  traditionally  has  juris- 
diction of  public  works  projects. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  COL.  JOHN  H. 

GLENN,  JR. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  history -making  orbital 
flight  of  Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr., 
yesterday,  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon 
the  United  States,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  a  new  sense  of  con- 
fidence and  a  sense  of  great  joy. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  records  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  pre- 
serve for  posterity  the  transcript  of 
Colonel     Glenn's     conversations     with 
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ground  bases  or  ground  Inatallationa  on 
his  three  circuits  or  tliree  orbits  of  the 
earth,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  transcript  be  printed  in  the  Rrcou). 

The  New  York  Times  for  Wednesday, 
F>ebruary  21.  1962.  has  published  some 
of  the  messages  to  and  from  Lt.  Col. 
John  H.  Olenn,  Jr..  and  the  description 
of  the  flight  by  Col.  John  H.  Powers. 
These  messages  were  compiled  from  re- 
cordings by  the  New  York  Times  and 
from  the  wire  services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TlANSCKIPT    OF    COLONEI.    GleNN's    CONVHISA- 

•noM  With  Ghovnd  on  His  Thkr  Circuits 
or  Easth 

Colonel  Powns  T  minus  10  seconds.  8. 
7.  8.  5.  4.  3.  2.  1.  0. 

Ignition,  lift-off.  the  MA-6  vehicle  haa 
liXted  off.  Projecture  looks  good.  The  MA-6 
l8  off  the  launch  pad.  at  47  minutes  after  the 
h  )ur.  It  Is  climbing  nicely.  All  systems  are 
reported  go.     The  vehicle  la  climbing  freely. 

Trajectory  la  going  OK.  The  MA-6  vehicle 
la  Btin  climbing,  reported  go.  The  MA-0 
vehicle  Is  climbing  freely. 

Trajectory  la  going  OK. 

The  MA~6  vehicle  Is  climbing  nicely,  haa 
pitaaed  tlirough  the  area  of  maximum  dynam- 
ic pressures.  Pilot  John  Glenn  la  report- 
ing all  systems  go  He  la  giving  routine 
reports,  reading  off  his  instruments. 

John  Olenn  reports  the  flight  very  smooth, 
now. 

The  \LA-6  launch  vehicle  la  proceeding  on 
Its  preplan  trajectory. 

John  Glenn  reports  his  cabin  pressure  now 
holding  at  6.1  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  MA-6  vehicle  is  still  climbing  on  Its 
trajectory.  John  Glenn  reports  the  g  (grav- 
ity! forces  building  new  to  6.  Booeter  en- 
gine cutoff  haa  been  confirmed  by  the  pilot. 
Telemetry  indications  In  the  Mercury  con- 
trol center  have  confirmed  booster  engine 
staging.  The  pilot  has  conflrmed  booster 
eiigine  staging. 

KSCAPC    TOWEK    SEPAKATES 

The  pilot  reports  that  the  escape  tower 
h4«  separated.  Our  telemetry  m  the  Mer- 
cury control  center  confirms  that  the  tower 
haa  separated. 

The  MA-6  vehicle  is  now  climbing  on  Its 
trajectory:  3  minutes  and  5  seconds  of  flight 
time.  It  is  flying  on  its  preplan  trajectory. 
The  pilot  reports  that  the  g  forces  are  build- 
ing up  once  again  under  the  acceleration  of 
ths  sustalner  engine. 

Bermuda  reporU  that  It  haa  acquired  tel- 
emetry signals  from  the  spacecraft.  John 
rpports  everything  lotjica   good. 

The  MA  6  vehicle  Is  climbing  nicely  on  Its 
trajectory.  John  Glenn  reports  his  fuel  sys- 
tem as  planned:  his  ixygen  system  Is  A-OK. 
Hi'  reports  his  e'.e<  trical  power  all  OK  •  •  • 
reports  it  has  a  v.Uid  track  on  the  MA  6 
vehicle. 

John  G:enn  reports  his  cabin  pressure 
holding  at  5  8  pounds  per  square  Inch. 

Jnhn  Olenn  report*  all  .xystems  are  tro 

The  MA  6  vehicle  is  approaching  irs  -u.s- 
tair.er  engine  cutoff  point.  John  rpp.  rt.s 
a'.l  systems  in  the  .■spacecraft  are  go  The 
flikCht  tr.-\Jectory  still  looks  good. 

We  have  a  rep<irt  from  the  Mercury  spice- 
craft  that  the  sustainer  engine  has  cut  nff 
as  planned. 

John  Glenn  reports  zero  g  and  I  fio:  fine  " 
He  says  the  view  is  tremendous. 

SEES     BOOSTER     FAIXINO 

Olenn  reports  he  can  see  the  lX)os'er  turn- 
ing around  behind  him.  He  advi.'sed  that  he 
thought  the  sight  of  the  b.ioeter  faUlng  away 
behind  him  waa  a  beautiful  sight  to  see. 

John  Olenn  reports  he  cin  see  i  very  large 
cl'jud  pattern  clear  back  toward  Cape  Canav- 
eral and  says  It's  a  beautiful  sight 


Astronaut  John  Olenn  now  reports  his 
spacecraft  has  turned  around.  The  blunt 
heat  shield  Ls  fac:ng  the  direction  of  flight 
and  Is  tUted  up  about  34*  abc»e  horlaontal. 
This  la  the  deaired  preplan  oroltal  attitude. 

All  Indira  Jons  here  are  that  we  will  be 
able  to  confirm  o.'-blt  within  a  naatter  of  a 
couple  of  minutes. 

This  U  Mercury  control  I  mould  like  to 
confirm  the  lift-off  time  as  9  47  a  ni  (east- 
ern  standard    time)    at  Cape   Canaveral 

"T^e  Fnend^ntp  7  spacecraft  ai.d  Its  pilot, 
John  Olenn.  Is  now  In  contact  with  Bfr- 
muda 

This  is  Mercury  control  I  have  the  n^'iros 
on  the  cutoff  conditions- -that  is  the  engine 
cutoff  conditions-  -fr-irn  the  MA  6  vehicle 
and  the  orbital  velocity  and  In.iertlon  detall.-i 

Atlas  109  D.  carrying  the  Frtend.tntp  7 
spacecraft,  cut  Its  flnal  engine  off  approxi- 
mately 503  miles  east  of  Cape  Canaveral  at 
an  altitude  of  approximatfly    100  miles 

Its  velocity  at  that  time  was  apprv^xlmately 
17.500  miles  (an  hour:.  That  n.c.ms  that 
the  orbit  of  the  Friendship  7  spacecr.ift  will 
vary  f.-om  a  I  iw  altitude  ^f  ahrut  100  miles 
to  a  peak  altlttJde  of  about  160  mitts. 

We  estimate  at  this  time  that  the  perUxl 
of  the  orbit  will  be  approximately  89  min- 
utes All  of  these  numbers  will  undoubtedly 
be  clarified  s  imewhat  as  we  get  mure  data 
on  the  orbit. 

GLENN  S    ORBIT    DE.ScRlBEO 

U:id;"r  current  ror.dit:  'ns  John  Olt-nn  m 
the  Fnendihtp  7  spacecraft  Is  traveling  at  a 
velocity  Of  17,545  miles  an  hour  and  Is  In  an 
orbit  ranging  from  100  miles  at  the  perigee, 
or  low  point,  to  an  altitude  of  160  miles  at 
Its  apogee,  or  high  point. 

At  this  time  we  have  the  tape  rec  rding 
of  John  Glenn's  voice  as  he  lifted  off  fr-im 
Cape  Canaveral  and  flew  the  first  6  or  7 
minutes  of   his  flight 

dlonel  Glknn.   Six,   five.  four,   throe,  two. 
one,  zero.     Lift-off.     The  clock  Is  operating 
We're  underway 

Comdr  Ai.AN  B  Shspard.  Jr  Roger,  read- 
ing you  loud  and  clear  Roger,  were  pro- 
graming It  all  OK 

Colonel  Glfnn.  It  Is  bumpy  along  about 
here 

C  inmander  .'^hei  \rd  P..>ger  SUmd  by  for 
20  seconds. 

C  ilonel  Or  rs-v    R  ^ger 

Commander  Shepard. 
M-<rk 

Colonel  Glenn  Roger 
started.  Fuel  102.  101 
Ampj  27. 

C  mm.inder      SucrARD 
c'.ear.     Flisht  p.ith   l.s  go<xl.  69. 

Omo:.pI  OiENN  R  g.>r  checK."!  OK  Mine 
wis  70  on  y  ur  mark  Some  vibration  area 
coming  up  here  now 

Commander  Shepard  Roger,  reading  you 
loud  and  clear.  John 

Colonel  Glenn  Coming  into  high  Q  a  little 
bit.  A  little  cc.ntrall  went  by  the  window, 
ur  St  met.hlng  there 

C  v'v.mar.fier   .Shep\rd    R    eer 

Colonel  Gi.ENN  Fuel  102  101  Oxvgen  78. 
107  amps  24  'St:ll  OK  Were  smn^^thlng 
out  sf.me  now  getting  out  of  the  vibration 
area 

Commander 
nii.x  y 

TLJCHT    P\TH    IS    GOOD 

Colonel  Olenn  Flight  turning  out  real 
fine  Cabin  path  la  very  gixxl  Pitch  43 
Pressure  coming  down  Ave  seven  OK.  Very 
snw'h   n  'W 

Commander  Shepard    Roger 

Is    C'XKl 

Colonel  Glenn.  Cabin  pressure  Is  holding 

at  61   OK. 

Commander  .Shepard.  Roger  Cabin  pres- 
-sure  holding  61  Roger  You've  had  some 
t..sc!'.latlons    but  they  seem  to  be  damping 

Colonel  Glenn  Two  minutes  and  fuel  Is 
102  101  Oxygen  78.  102  Gs  are  building 
to  6  * 


Three,     two.     one 

Backup    clock    Is 
Oxygen     78,     100 

R  >ger,     loud     and 


Commander  Srktasd.  Roger,  reading  you 
1  vul  and  clear  Flight  path  looks  good,  the 
pitch  25.     Htand  by  for  staging. 

:o!onei  OLEjtH.  Roger.  Beco.  Beco 
I  Booeter  engin.^s  cut  off  )  I  couldnt  sec  the 
tower  go.  I  saw  the  smoke  go  by  the  win- 
dow 

CUNn&MXS    BT    TELElfETRT 

Commander  Shepard  Roger,  we  conflrm 
staging  TM  itelemetrv) 

Colonel  Glenn  Roger  I  still  have  about 
one  and  a  half  g  "s;  the  tower  went  right 
then      I  have  the  tower  In  fight  way  out 


Skeparb      Roger.     You     feel 


Flight  path 


Commander  Shepard  Roger.  We  confirm 
on  TM      Jettison  tower  Is  green. 

Colonel  Glenn.  Roger.  One  and  a  half 
g  \ 

Commander  Shepard  Roger.  Seven  Still 
reading    you    loud    and    clear.      Flight   path 

lo»)kS     g    HM.1 

Colonel  Glenn.  Auto  retro  Jettison  Is  off; 
emergency  retro  Jettison  fuee  switch  off  and 
retro  Jettison  fuse  switch  off 

C  >mmand'>r  Shepard  Flight  path  looks 
good      Steering  la  good. 

Colonel  Glenn  R<iger  Understand  erery- 
thlng  looks  good.  G  s  starting  to  build  again 
a  Utile  b!t 

Commander  Shepard    Roger. 

C  lion.  I  C.irNN  RoTfr  B  rmudR.  stand 
bv  This  is  Friendihip  7,  fuel  103.  101;  oxy- 
gen   78.    100      All    voltages   above   25.     Ampa 

Commander  Shepars  Roger.  Still  read- 
ing vou  lov;d  and  clear.  Flight  path  la  very 
good       Pitch    minus   3. 

Colonel  Glxnh.  Roger  Check  that. 
M  nu.s  se.en  on  your  minu.s  three. 

C  -nimander  Shepard     Roger      Seven. 

Colonel  Gleww.  Fnend.thip  7  fuel  lOS.  101, 
oxvgen  78.  100  Amps  25.  Cabin  preasura 
holding  at  five  eight. 

CAPST  LE    IN    CO<-iD    SHAPE 

Commander  Shepard  Roger  Reading  you 
loud  and  clear.  Seven  Cape  is  go.  We're 
st.vnding  by  f  ir  yi.;u. 

Colonel  Glenn  Roger,  cape  is  go  and  I 
am   go      Cap.sile   is   In   gcxxl   shape. 

C .nunanucr  Shepard  Roger.  All  systems 
go.  Seven. 

Colonel  Glenn  Oxygen  78.  100.  Cabin 
presMire  h<.;ding  Pteauy  at  58  Amps  Is  28. 
All  systems  are  gr) 

Cornm  inder  Sheparh  Roger  Twenty  sec- 
ond? to  Reco  ( .su.'-t.ilner  engines  cut  Off) . 

C    lonel  CI:  F.N.M     R   ger 

Commander  Shepar.t  Flight  path  looks 
very  good  Ten  seconds  Flight  path  still 
looks  gcKid 

Colonel   Glenn    Ro^er      Seco.     Fired    OK. 

C'lmm  .nd.T  Si'E   ARi)    R'ger      Standby 

Culor.el  GiENN  Roger  Zero  g.  and  I  feel 
fine  Cap.sule  U  turning  around.  Oh,  that 
view  is  iremci.dous. 

Commander  Shlparo.  Roger.  Turnaround 
has  started 

Colonel    Glenn    Capsule    turning    around 
and  I  can  .see  tlie  b»«>ster  cl  )ing  turnarounds 
Just  a  ctupie  of   UundreU  ;. ards  behind  mc 
it  wus   be  4Utif':: 

Commander  Shfpard  Roger.  Seven.  You 
have   a  go      At   leiist  seven   orblta. 

Coionel  C.LENN  Roger  Understand  go  for 
at  least  seven  orblUs  Tills  U  Frirndah\p  7. 
Can  see  clear  back  a  big  cloud  pattern  way 
bacK  acroea  'oward  tne  cape.  BeauUful 
sight. 

Commander  Shepard  R  >ger  Still  reading 
yfiu  loud  and  clear  and  next  transmission 
Bermuda. 

This  end.s  first  tape  of  Glenn's  conversa- 
tion to  ground  i 

rolonel  Powers  This  is  Mercury  control. 
While  yiiu  were  listening  to  the  tape  of 
J<'hn  Glenn's  communications  with  the 
C  ipcom  Alan  .Shepard  in  the  control  cen- 
ter -the  Friendship  7  spacecraft  has  passed 
on  Its  orbluii  track  It  has  now  passed  over 
the  Can:u-ies  and  is  about  to  establish  con- 
tact  with  our   tracking  station  at  Kano  In 
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Africa      As   it  passed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Canaries,  John  Glenn  reported: 

•  I  nm  very  comfortable.  All  systems  are 
OK." 

He  reported  that  the  horizon  was  a  bril- 
liant blue  and  that  he  had  the  Canaries  iu 
bight  out  through  his  window. 

(He  said  tliat  he  had  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  A  rlcan  coast  and  that  part  of  the  Ca- 
naries were  obscured  by  clouds.  The  flight 
appca  s  at  thiK  time  to  be  proceeding  as 
plaiiiK  d.  Tie  Friendshxp  7  Is  In  orbit,  pass- 
ing In  the  V  ciiilty  ol  Kano,  Africa,  at  this 
time  I 

Thl;    is  Meicury  ccjntrol. 

(Set  jnd  tape  of  Glenn's  communications 
to  gro  ind  i 

Cul(  nel  Glenn  Three  three  uegrees.  The 
rates  ;  re  all  Indicating  zero.  I  am  on  AFCS 
at  pr<  sent  time.  The  clock  Is  still  set  for 
retrogiade  time  of  04  plus  32  plus  28.  1 
have  retrograde  times  OK  from  Bermuda. 
Cabin  pressure  holding  steady  at  57.,  Cabin 
air  BO.  Relative  humidity  30.  Coolant 
quantity  68.  Suit  environment  Is  65.  Suit 
pressure   Is   Indicating    58.     Steam    tempera- 

Uire-- containing    meat.     He    also 

has  malted  milk  tablets  aboard. 

This  U  Mercury  control.  The  Friendship 
7  spacecraft  now  coming  up  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean  flying  t^  ward  Hawaii. 

(Tape  of  Woomera  tracking  ground  sta- 
tion  convers;itlon   with  Colonel  G'.enn  ) 

Ground.  Frirndfifup  7.  We  read  you.  Go 
ahead 

Glenn  Heilo.  this  is  Friendship  7.  Read- 
ing you  loud  and  clear      Come  in. 

Ground.  Roger,  Friendship  7.     OK,  over. 

Colonel  Glenn  Roger  WeTe  doing  real 
fine  up  here  Everything  Is  going  very  well. 
0%'er 

Ground.  Very  gfxxl  John.  You  sound 
good 

Colonel  Glenn  Roger  Control  fuel  Is  90. 
100.  Oxygen  is  75.  100.  Amps  are  22. 
All  systems  are  still  go.  Having  no  problems 
at  all       Control  system  cjperatlng  fine.     Over 

Ground  Roger.  EK)  you  have  any  storm 
weather  or  observations  as  yet?     Over 

Colonel  Glenn  Roger.  I  was  lust  making 
some  for  tlie  recorders. 

The  only  unusual  th  ng  I  observed  w.as  a 
rather  high-  what  would  appear  to  be  a  haze 
l.-tyer  up  some  7'  or  8  above  the  horizon  on 
the  night  side.  The  stars  I  can  see  through 
It  as  I  go  down  toward  the  real  horizon.  It's 
a  very  visible  single  band  or  layer  pretty  well 
up  above  the  normal  horizon.     Over. 

Ground    Roger.     Very   interesting. 

Colonel  Glenn.  This  Is  Friendship  7.  I 
had  a  lot  of  cloud  cover  coming  off  of  Africa. 
It  has  thinned  out  considerably  now  and. 
although  I  cant  definitely  see  the  ocean, 
there's  a  lot  of  moonlight  here  that  does  re- 
flect off  what  clouds  there  are.     Over. 

Ground.  Shortly  you  may  observe  the 
lights  down  there.  You  ought  to  take  a 
check  on  that  to  your  right.    Over. 

Colonel  Gi.ENN  Roger.  I'm  ail  set  to  see 
if  I  cant  get  em  in  sight. 

riNDS  NO  vertigo 
Ground.  Roger.     You  did.  as  you  advised, 
close  Uie  SL?    Over. 

Colonel  Glenn.  I  had  it  open  for  a  little 
uhlle.  It's  closed  now.  Cabin  pressure  Is 
holding  in  good  shape.    Over. 

Ground.  Roger.  Are  there  symptoms  of 
vertigo  or   nausea   at  all?     Over. 

Colonel  Glenn.  Negative.  No  symptoms 
whatsoever.    I  feel  fine.    Over. 

Ground.  Good  show.  Roger.  Your  one 
fifty  VA  inverter  Is  180*  which  means  it's 
done  pretty  well. 

Colonel    Glenn    Rcger.      Looks    like    it's 
holding  up  fine. 
Ground.  Good. 

Colonel  Glenn.  Roger.  That  was  sure  a 
short  day. 

Ground.  What  did  you  aay? 


Colonel  Glenn.  That  was  about  the  short- 
est day  I've  ever  run  Into. 

Oround.  Time  passes  rapidly,  eh? 

Colonel  Glenn.  Yes,  sir. 

Ground.  OK.  Do  you  have  any  landmark 
observation  to  make?    Over. 

Colonel  Glenn.  This  Is  Friendship  7.  I 
have  [the]  Pleiades  In  sight  very  clear. 
Picking  up  some  of  these  star  patterns  now 
a  little  better  than  I  was  Just  off  of  Africa. 

Ground.  Have  you  sighted  Orion  in  sight 
yet? 

Colonel  Glenn.  Negative.  Do  not  have 
Orion  in  sight  yet. 

SENDS     blood     readings 

Ground.  Roger.  In  a  fev  seconds  you 
should  have  Orion  and  Canopus  and  Slrlus 
probably  in  sight  very  shortly  thereafter. 
Orion  will  be  off  to  your  right.     Over. 

Colonel  Glenn.  Roger. 

Ground.  Do  you  have  time  to  send  us  a 
blood  pressure  reading?    Over. 

Colonel  Glenn.  Roger.     Stand  by. 

Ground.  Standing  by  for  your  blood  pres- 
sure whenever  you  tell  me. 

Colonel  Glenn.  Roger,  I'm  already  sending 
It.    Do  they  pick  It  up?    Over. 

Ground.  Roger.  •    •   • 

over    THE    INDIAN    OCEAN 

Colonel   Powers.  This   is  Mercury  control. 

Our  indications  from  the  tracking  network 
now  are  that  John  Glenn  in  his  Friendship  7 
spacecraft  has  passed  out  into  the  Indian 
Ocean.  He  is  now  flying  over  the  Indian 
Ocean,  approaching  our  Indian  Ocean  ship. 
A  report  I  have  here  from  our  Kano  sta- 
tion Indicates  the  astronaut's  status  is  go. 
He  sounds  like  he  is  in  excellent  voice. 

His  heart  action  Is  excellent  and  we  have 
an  Indication  that  he  did  his  first  eating  as 
he  passed  over  Kano.  He  has  performed  a 
yaw  maneuver  and  has  exercised  the  manual 
control  system.  As  of  this  time  in  the 
Friendship  7  flight,  the  spacecraft  is  ap- 
proaching the  Indian  Ocean  ship.  All  sys- 
tems Indicate  go  at  this  time. 

This  is  Mercvu-y  control— 10:31  a.m. 

Colonel  Glenn  is  in  excellent  condition 
with  the  Friendship  7  over  the  Indian  Ocean 
ship  at  this  time. 

This  is  Mercury  control — 10:43  ajn. 

John  Glenn  in  the  Friendship  7  spacecraft 
is  carrying  on  a  conversation  with  Astro- 
naut Gordon  Cooper  at  Muchea,  Australia,  as 
he  passes  over  the  Australian  Continent.  He 
has  reported  that  he  has  observed  very  bright 
lights  and  from  his  discussion  with  Gordon 
Cooper  we  have  assumed  that  he  is  observ- 
ing the  city  of  Perth,  Australia. 

"Thank  everytxxly  for  tvirnlng  them  on 
(meaning,  of  course,  the  lights)." 

Our  tracking  station  at  Woomera.  Aus- 
tralia, reports  contact  with  the  spacecraft  at 
43  minutes  after  the  hour — 10:43  ej.t. 

CLOUDS    OVER    AUSTRALIA 

This  is  Mercury  control — 10:54  a.m. 

The  Friendship  7  spacecraft  with  Astro- 
naut John  Glenn  at  the  controls  has  now 
passed  eafit  of  the  Australian  Continent. 

As  he  passed  over  Australia  he  advised  that 
he  could  not  see  the  city  of  Woomera  be- 
cause he  had  a  lot  of  clouds  over  the  Aus- 
tralian Continent.  The  Woomera  tracking 
station  has  reported  all  aeromedlcal  data 
received  during  the  past  gives  every  indi- 
cation that  John  Glenn  Is  completely  normal 
and  that  Includes  his  electrocardiogram,  his 
respiration  rate,  and  his  blood  pressure. 

Dr.  Bill  Douglas,  the  astronaut's  flight 
surgeon,  has  Just  advised  me  that  Astronaut 
John  Glenn  has  two  tubes  of  specially  pre- 
pared food  aboard  his  spacecraft,  one  con- 
taining fruit  and  one  thing  In  good  shape. 
Roger. 

Colonel  Glenn.  Roger.  The  ground. 
Over. 

Ground.  Roger.  Just  off  to  your  right 
now? 


Colonel  Glenn.  That's  af&nnative.  Just 
to  my  right  I  can  see  a  big  pattern  of  light, 
apparently  right  on  the  coast.  I  can  see  the 
outline  of  a  town  and  a  very  bright  light  Just 
to  the  south  of  it. 

LIGHTS    SHOW   UP   WKLL 

Ground.  Roger.  That  is  Perth  and  Rock- 
ingham you're  seeing  there. 

Colonel  Glenn.  Roger.  The  lights  show  up 
very  well  and  thank  everybody  for  turning 
them  on,  will  you? 

Ground.  Roger.     Sure  will,  John. 

Colonel  Glenn.  On  down  farther  to  the 
south  and  inland  I  can  see  more  lights. 
There  are  two — actually  four — patterns  in 
that  area  and  also  coming  into  sight  In  the 
window  now  is  another  one  almost  down 
under  me.  The  lights  are  very  clear  from 
up  here. 

Ground  Roger.  Sounds  good.  You  come 
clear  on  UHF  [ultra  high  frequency).  Woo- 
mera standing  by. 

Colonel    Glenn.    Roger.      Woomera. 

Ground.  We  have  your  blood  pressure  now. 
It  reads  126  over  90.  Let's  have  the  results 
of  your  physiologic  tests. 

VISUAL  ACUrtT  EXCELLENT 

Colonel  Glenn.  This  is  Friendship  7.  1 
have  had  no  111  effects  at  all  as  yet  from  any 
z«ro  g.  It's  very  pleasant,  in  fact.  Visual 
acuity  is  still  excellent.  No  astigmatic  ef- 
fects. My  head  movements  cause  no  nausea 
or  discomfort  whatsoever.    Over. 

Ground.  Roger,  Friendship  7.  Let's  go 
ahead  with  the  30-mlnute  report,  start- 
ing with  the  switch  panel  positions.     Over. 

Colonel  Glenn.  Iloger.  Thirty-minute 
report  coming  up.  Have  tried  head  move- 
ments and  get  no  effect  from  that.  Have 
gone  through  the  reach  test  and  had  no 
problem  with  it  at  all.  My  orientation  is 
good.  Vision  is  clear.  My  moving  target  and 
light  spot  back  and  forth  causes  no  111  ef- 
fects whatsoever.  Running  the  light  test 
at  present  time  and  all  lights  do  check. 
OK  in  the  capsule. 

I  am  over  a  large  cloud  bank  at  the 
present  time,  almost  extending  to  the  left 
of  my  course,  which  would  be  to  the  south. 
Over. 

Ground.  Roger,  Friendship  7.  Let's  con- 
tinue on  with  this  30-minute  report.     Over. 

Colonel  Glenn.  Roger.  (End  of  the 
Woomera  tape.) 

Colonel    Powers.  Mercury    control    report. 

Glenn  reported  seeing  thousands  of  parti- 
cles outside  the  capsule  moving  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  speed  as  he,  as  he  came 
through  the  sunrise  phenomena.  These 
psirtlcles  caused  him  no  difficulty  but  he  did 
observe  them  during  the  flight.  They  ap- 
peared to  glow  In  the  sunrise. 

As  he  passed  across  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States  Glenn  reported  some  mi- 
nor difficulties  with  his  attitude  control  sys- 
tem. As  of  this  time  Glenn  Is  manually 
flying  the  spacecraft  on  what  we  call  fly  by 
wire,  a  form  of  automatic  pilot  type  device. 

He  made  contact  with  the  Bermuda  track- 
ing station  at  26  minutes  after  the  hour — 
that  Is  11:26  a.m. 

NO  trouble  AT  CONTEOLS 

He  is  continuing  to  maintain  attitude 
control  with  the  fly-by-wlre  system.  He  re- 
ported It  was  very  smooth  and  was  not 
having  any  trouble  controlling  the  space- 
craft. 

As  he  passed  across  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  he  reported  he  had  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  coast.  He  at  that  time  could 
not  see  the  cape  but  expected  to  do  so 
shortly. 

He  has  now  pa£sed  east  of  Bermuda,  going 
down  the  second  leg  of  the  orbit  in  the 
Friendship  7  spacecraft. 

This  is  the  Mercury  control  center. 

(The  transcript  of  the  audiotape  conversa- 
tion between  Colonel  Glenn  and  Commander 
Shepard  at  the  end  of  the  fljst  circuit.) 
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Colonel  PowBRS  This  is  Mercury  control 
The  F'^lpnd.■i^llp  7  spacecraft  haa  made  con- 
fict  with  the  Kano  tracking  station  at 
II  42  We  now  hnvc  the  tape  recordings 
ir,  Kle  during  the  pa-ss  of  the  Fnend.fhtp  7 
spioecraft  .-u-roas  rhe  Southern  United  States 
ni  which  Astronaut  John  Glenn  had  voice 
contact  with  Aian  Shep.ird  here  in  the  con- 
trol center 

C'lmm.inder  Shepard  Friendship  7.  this  is 
C.in  iver.il       H  iw    do   you    copy?     Over 

C'llwi.el  Glenn  Frxendship  7  to  Cana%eral 
Reiil   you   loud   and   clear      Hiiw  me'     Over 

Commander  Shepard    Roger.  Frirn,d<>^ip  7. 
Canaveral     contact     reads     loud     and     clear 
Stand  by  ple.we 

C'lloiiel  Glenn     Roger. 

Commander  Shepard  Seven,  would  you 
gl'. e  us  the  dlfflrulty  you  ve  been  having  in 
ya*  In  ASCS''     Over 

Colonel  Gll.nn  R«jger  This  is  Frund- 
•ihip  7  Itn  i?i)lng  in  fly  by  wire  so  I  can 
control  more  accurately  It  Just  started  a.s 
I  i<ot  to  Guaym.vs  (.Mexuui  and  appears  to 
f>e  — It  drifts  off  in  yaw  lo  the  right  at  about 
1  per  second  it  will  ,;o  over  to  an  attitude 
>f  abou'.  20-  and  h  >ld  at  that  And  when  It 
hl'e  about  a  20'  point  It  then  ^oes  into 
Tientation  m.-Kle  ind  comes  back  to  siero 
And  It  was  cvclini?  bark  and  forth  in  that 
:n<le  I  am  on  fly  by  wire  now  ttiul  con- 
T  illlng  manually       Over 

Oommancier  Shepard  Roger  Understand 
Do  you  h.ive  retro  Are  times  for  two  Bravo 
ind  two  Charlie'' 

Colonel  Glenn  Thus  I.-.  Friendship  7 
V'^gHtive 

Commander  Shepard  OK  Two  Bravo 
OlSOOO       Two   Charlie  02(j559       Over 

Colonel  Glenn  Thl.s  Is  Friendship  7 
Understand  one  Bravo  i.s  01  plus  50  plus  00 
Two  Charlie  Correction  Two  Bravo  Is  01 
plus  f>0  00  Tnio  Char;ie  is  02  plus  05  plus 
59       Is  that  amrm' 

CommapdT  .SHFWRn  Hi  it  is  affirm  itive 
Stand  bv,  piPiUse 

Col  'nel  Glenn  This  is  Frtendth'.p  7 
Whftt  appears  U^  have  happened  Ls  I  believe. 
r  have  no  1 -pound  'hrust  In  left  yaw,  so  It 
drif's  over  out  of  limits  and  then  hits  It 
wUh    the   high    thrust      Over 

VERY    SMOOTH     AND    EAST 

Commander  Shepard  Roger.  Seven  We 
concur  here      Recommend  you  remain  fly  by 

wire. 

Colonel  Glenn  R  .«er  Rem.unmi;  fly  by 
wire      This   is  Friendship  7  siandiug  by. 

Commander  Shepard  Hello.  Roger.  Seven 
WeTe  having  a  little  difficulty.  Start  off 
on   your  30-minute  rf^pv  rt 

Colonel  Glenn  Roger  This  Is /"ncnds'iip 
7  Ccmtrol'.lng  manually  on  fly  by  wire 
H.ivlng  no  trouble  controlling.  Very  smooth 
and  easy  Controls  very  nicely  Pu.ses  are 
-till  the  same  on  the  left  panel 

CommandPr   Shepard    Roger 

Colonel  Gi  ENN  Clip  is  armed.  .Auto  retro 
►•^as<3n  Is  o;T  ASCF  Is  fly  by  wire,  ^uto- 
<yro  normal  All  fuel  -  all  T-handles  are  In 
Retro  delav  is  norma!  I  have  beautiful 
Mew  out  the  window  of  the  coast  at  present 
Mme.  Just  departlinf  Can  see  way  d 'wn 
acr.jss  Florida  Cm  not  quite  see  the  cape 
yet 

Comniandtr    SHEp\Rn    Roger 

Colonel  Glenn  Continuing  with  report 
No  sequence  panel  Mights  showint;  only 
.ibnormal  position  landing  bag  i.s  o.'T  The 
EPI  Is  Indicating  OK  Control  fuel  is  80 
jiUto.  100  manual  Retr'  grade  tim?  setting 
is  04   plus  32  plus  28       Over 

REPORTS    CABIN     DAr\ 

Commander  Shepard  R-iger  Still  reading 
you 

Colonel  Glenn  Roger  Arc  we  in  commu- 
nication yet?     Over 

Commander    Shepard    S.iy    again 

Colonel  Glenn  Roger  I  11  be  r<ut  of  rom- 
muaicatlon    fairly    soon.      I    thought    if    the 


■  fher    call    was    In    I    would    stop    the    check 
Over 

t  onimander  Shepard  Not  as  yet  We  11  get 
you  next  tune 

Colonel  Glenn  Roger  Continuing  rppor* 
Ctbin  pressure  ,S5  and  holding  nicely  Cabin 
.or  is  95  Relative  humidity  20  CooUm' 
•  lumtl'y  Ls  67  Tempfrature  Is  67  on  the 
'<il'  58  on  the  pressure  Steam  temperature 
r)0  and  coming  down  slowly  C^xygen  la  7o. 
100  Amps  22  Only  really  unusual  thing  so 
far  tjeslde  ASCS  trouble  were  the  little  par- 
ticles- luminou.s  particles  around  the  cap- 
sule. Just  thousands  of  them  right  at  .<>unr!.<e 
over  the  Pacific      Over 

Commander  Shepard  K.  ger.  Seven  Wf 
have  all  that  Looks  like  you  re  In  good 
-hape  Remain  on  fly  bv  wire  for  the  mo- 
n-.ent 

Colonel  C'.lenn  Ri^jger.  Friendship  7  Go 
;head     Bermuda 

KEPoRT  C>N   second  orbit    »r    12    05 

Colonel  Powers    This  Is  Mercury  control 
The  Friend-i'iip  7  spacecraft   is  proceeding 
in    Its   orbital    flight    amund   the  earth       Its 
in  Its  second  orbit  around  the  Barth  at   this 
time 

As  of  51  minutes  after  the  hour  that's 
11  51  our  tracking  station  m  Zanzibar  re- 
porteil  contact  witli  the  sp.icecraft  At  12  01 
pm  the  Fru-ndship  7  spacecraft  made  con- 
tact with  the  Indi.in  Ocean  ship  Aitronaui 
John  Glenn  Is  still  controlling  the  attitude 
of  the  Mercury  spacecraft  with  the  fly-by- 
wire  manual  control  sysrcm 

This  IS  a  -ystem  In  the  spacecraft  in  which 
movements  of  the  control  handle  by  the  pilot 
send  electrical  impulses  into  a  black  box 
which  In  turn  cause  the  valves  at  the  perim- 
eter of  the  spacecraft  to  open,  allowing  the 
hydrogen  peroxide  to  escape  These  are  the 
Jets  that  effect  the  changes  in  attitude  of  the 
.spacecraft.  This  differs  from  his  normal 
manual  system  In  that  the  black  box  Is 
placed  between  the  pilot  and  the  valves  In 
the  full  manual  system  he  has  a  mechanical 
ImkHge  to  these  valves 

Fr:end<hip  7  spacecraft  is  now  over  the  In- 
dian Ocean  ship  about  in  the  center  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  As  a  matter  of  interest  be- 
cause of  cloud  cover  and  winds  aloft  the  n.ire 
f  .xperiment,  which  was  planned  from  the  In- 
dian Ocean  ship    has  been  ctnceled 

.^stronaut  John  Glenn's  condition  remains 
go.xl  His  attitude  Is  go<jd  and  he  Is  working 
.\s  a  test  pilot. 

This  is  Mercury  control 

(Colonel  Powers'  announcement  at  1  23 
pm   from  Mercury  control  i 

Colonel  Powers  This  Is  Mercury  control 
Our  Atlantic  tracking  ship  made  contact 
w.-h  the  Frirndxhip  7  spacecraft  at  1  12  p  m 
Fricnd^^hip  7  Is  now  proceeding  toward  the 
continent  of  Africa,  going  around  in  it.i 
vhird  orbit  m  this  first  manned  orbital  fli^'ru 
of  Project  Mercury. 

nils  is  Mercury  control. 
(Transcript    of    Colonel     Glenn's    conver- 
sation: ) 

Colonel  Glenn  I  ran  see  the  whole  State 
of  Florida  Just  laid  out  like  on  a  map  It's 
beautiful  FYom  this  position  out  here  I 
can  still  see  clear  back  to  the  Mississippi 
Delta  I  can  see  down  in  Area  Hotel  (the 
landing  area)  on  the  weather  and  it  looks 
very  g'xxl  down  that  w  ly  It  l(»'ks  like  we'll 
li.r.e  no  problems  on  recovery. 

Colonel    Powers    That    ends    Glenn's   own 
reappraisal  of  the  recovery  situation.     He  is 
now  about  halfway  across   the  southern    rip 
of   Africa   and   will    be   moving   out   into   the 
Irdian  Ocean  for  the  third  time  very  shortly 
The    Indian    Ocean    ship    located    In    tlie 
center  of  the  Indian  Ocean  has  made  contact 
with  the  Friendship  7  spacecr  iit  at  1  34  p  m 
Information    available    here    at    the    control 
center  at  this  time  indicates  the  mission  is 
pr<.x?eeding     satisfactorily     and     that     John 
Glenn    is    m    excellent    condition 
This  is  Mercury  control. 


TALKS    ru   (  ANARY    L-«LAN08 

Colonel  tiLENN  This  is  Friendship  7  The 
sun  coming  through  the  window  la  \ery, 
very  warm  where  it  luts  the  suit  I  get  quite 
a  bit  of  fiPrtt  from  It  Its  Imrd  to  under- 
stand 

Gro'  Ni)  c  ipe  Plight  this  i.s  Can.ify  Sys- 
tem 

Colonel  Glenn    Go  aiiead 

CVRot  NP  We  Just  got  a  rolling  nuiae  from 
the  capsule 

Colonel    (iLENN     Roger     uiidiTsland 

(iRot  Nu    Its    mtermifent       It    Just    show 

oil ' 

Cok)ue:  Cntss  I  his  is  F-  u  ndship  7  Cor- 
rertlon      Will  do  horizon  check  now 

Groin D  Hi>ger  'i'.ju're  i-niing  up  I've 
got    you    Rixnit    10"    from    ; ne    ground 

Colonel  Glknn  Say  again  You  re  very 
•     •     •        Th\ti    Is    Fnrr'ifh  'p    7 

Gkoind  Roger  Wi-  g  t  you  about  10" 
from  the  gr    una 

Coloiifti    Glenn     R  >ger       Friendship   7 
Ground    N.  w   we  re  resrling  y^u  aUjut   14 
Colonel    Glenn    This    is    F'^tendship    7       I 
!ii*ve    no    problem    .xi    ail    c.>ntroliing   on    the 
horizon     Over 

CinoiiNo  Roger  Uaderst,«t.d  you  have  no 
problem  at  all  comrolling  ir.e  luriwu. 
<''>lin,el  Gi  ENN  Th.tt  s  afllrmative 
r  l.nel  I'  WERS  Si)eak:ing  of  difflculiiea 
w.ih  communications,  we  have  learned  that 
President  Kennetly  aitempled  to  make  a 
telephone  call,  or  make  a  call  I  don't  sup- 
pv.e  It  could  really  be  called  a  telephone 
call  -get  In  voice  contact,  at  any  rate,  with 
Colonel  Glenn  In  the  ca{)6Uie  Just  a«  it  was 
11  ding  Its  flr^t  orbit  or  completing  lu  first 
orbit  They  were  not  able  t.i  do  that  at 
that  time 

I  s  )ur  ui.der^t.uidl:  g  th.it  u  will  be  at- 
temiJted  again  as  he  reai  hes  the  same  jxjlnt. 
which  Is  roughly  over  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  they  will  try  It 
again  when  that  ph.i.-e  f  the  orbiting  sys- 
tem comes  ariuiul 

I  rai)e    of    Colonel    Glenn    over    Australia  ) 
Colonel  Glenn     This  is  Fr:e>id.ihtp  7      How 
dojou  read  us  on  the  LHK'     C)\er 

GhoUND  Friendship  7  Recoir.nii-iuJed  you 
kV- I'HF      O-.er 

C.)lon«.i  Glenn     Roger      G    Ing  UHF 
Ground    Friendship   7       How    do  you   read 
nf)w'    Over 

Colonel  Glenn     Head    y  ju    Icud   and   clear 
Ground    You     wt-re     coming     In     slightly 
garbled      Can   you  gi. e   u-   your   fuel  oxygen 
um[i6  again ^    Over 

Colonel  Glinn  Roger  Fuel  60  85  Oxy- 
gen  65,    100       Amps    22       Over 

Ground    Roger      t.thiiu-t  temperature'' 
Colonel    Chrrs     Fxh.uisr    'eni|>erature    50 
Ovrr 

Ground    Roger      Are   you   In    fly    by    wire? 
Colonel  Glenn    Nowrative      I  am  on  manual 
.it   present  time      I  am  d   wn  to  Ro  on  auto- 
matic fuel  "o  I  cut  It  ofT  and  I'm  on  manual 
at  pros.'nt  time      Over 

Ground  Roger  How  Is  vour  vaw  prob- 
lem^    Over 

Colonel  Ciif.NN  This  Is  fnend.sTiip  7  j-m 
1,'eflng  some  erratic  indications  in  all  axes. 
When  I  aline  everything  on  orbit  attitude  by 
the  instruments  I  ;irn  considerably  o(T  where 
I  should  be  Im  y.iued  some  20'  to  the 
right  I'm  also  yawed  Ui  the  right  a  little 
bit      O.er 

Ground  Ri>ger  Underst.md  Are  you 
sitl.sflcd  with  the  fly-by-wlre  and  the  man- 
Ui'I   proportional  systems''     Over 

Colonel   Glenn    Fly   by    wire   Is  not   func- 
tioning in  y.iw   low  right      Over 
Ground    Roger       Low    yaw    right 
Coir.nel  Glenn     That's  afBrmatlve      When 
I   first  had   trouble  with   it,   it   u  as  malfunc- 
tioning in  low  y.iW  left 

I  .im  controlling  in.mu.iily  .it  present  time. 
Landing  bank  switc  h  is  off  Sequence  panel 
is  all  normal  except  for  that  The  control 
fuel  Is  60.  82  Attitudes  at  present  time  on 
manual  control  arc  r-ai  5  right,  yaw  16  right, 
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I)lt'-h  34  !n  orbit  attitude  My  time  from 
l.iunch  is  2  plus  3S  plus  60  mark.  Correc- 
tion TlKit  would  be  2  pluB  34  on  that 
mark      D.d  you  receive''     Over 

Ground    Roger. 

Colonel  Glenn  Cabin  pressure  Is  55  and 
holding  C.ibin  air  Is  96  Cabin  excesa 
water  light  is  still  on  Turning  It  down  a 
little  bit  more  yet.  Cabin  relative  humidity 
is  II. cheating  20  Coolant  quantity  Is  66. 
Heat  is  68  on  temperature.  pret..sure  is  58  In- 
dicated. Steam  temperature  50  In  su't  and 
comfortable.  Cxvpen  Is  66.  100  Amps  20. 
Voltages  main  24.  25.  25.  25.  Standby  one 
Is  n  J  25     I.Sol. acd  J'.t 

Am  back  on  mjin  Fans  is  113  ASCS 
113.  I  huve  two  varning  lu;ht8  on  -the  ex- 
cess  cabin    water   und    lU'l   qu.intity       Over. 

Grou.nd  R^iger  F'lcnd.thip  7.  Aeromed 
Wi.uld  like  to  kn<  w  whether  yu  h.iu  con- 
du"ted  your  exercise'.'     0\er. 

Colonel  Gienn  Neg.itive  I  h.ue  not 
done  that  recently 

0»ouno  Roger  Fricndf:hip  7.  You  are 
fftdlng  now      St.'jndby 

coNTnoi    reports   at    12   42 

Colonel  PowFR-s.  rhls  Is  Mercury  control 
0.:r  tr  ickl!:g  };•  itlon  on  Canton  Islund  rn- 
jxjrts  c  ntact  with  the  Friendsh-.p  7  space- 
craft at  13  31  p  m.  est  and  our  station 
on  Hawaii  repcjrts  contact  at  12  30  est. 
We  are  continuing  lo  an.nljze  the  diilicuities 
w.th  the  attitude  control   fiystem. 

The  fact  that  the  pilot  is  aboard  and  has 
the  ability  to  annlvise  hi.s  prubicm  and  i.ike 
Judgmental  corrective  action  is  a  dcmonttra- 
tlon  of  the  \a;ue  of  man  in  ep  iCe  fiutht.  We 
will  continue  t^  analyze  the  pn-gress  of  the 
lliuht  and  make  our  decisions  timely  cnougii 
to  make  sure  that  we  lly  the  mifi.sion  ae  best 
ai  possible.     This   is   Mercury  control. 

CONTROL    reports    AT     12    45 

Colonel  Powers  This  Is  Mercury  control 
We  have  now  hud  a  summary  st.atus  report 
from  our  fli^'ht  controller  In  Haw. ill.  He  re- 
ports the  astronaut  5  status  was  grv)d  The 
bt.itus  <pf  the  s\bt'ins  on  bo.ird  the  space- 
craft were  gi'Xl  except  for  the  difRculties 
with  the  attitude   control   system. 

In  a  voice  contact  broi.drnst  and  rcl.iyed 
r^mo'ely  to  the  control  center  we  heard  As- 
tronaut John  Glenn  report  that  he  is  go 
for  another  orbit.  Our  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion at  tills  time  is  that  we  are  in  a  go 
cmdition.  Our  fl  g''il  dlieclor.  Mr.  Ciiris 
Kr.Ji.  h.is  mad?  a  preliminary  decision  at 
this  time  that  we  arc  go  and  will  c.^ntlnue 
the   mlFjlnn 

This  Is  Mercury  control  with  the  FricTid- 
ship  7  .'■pacecraft  approaching  the  west  c  ast 
of  the  United  States  cmiiig  arviund  the  tall 
end  of  his  second  orbit  around  the  earth. 
This  U  Mercviry  ccnlrol. 

CONTROL    REPORTS    AT     1  2  ;  54 

Colonel  Powers.  Tills  Is  Mercury  control. 
We  now  have  a  contact  with  our  Guaymas, 
Mexico,  station  at  12  50  est  ,  and  with  the 
Corpus  Chrlstl.  Tex  ,  tracking  station  at 
1'2  52  As  Astronaut  John  Glenn  pas.sed 
across  the  Pouthern  portion  of  the  United 
States  and  began  winging  his  way  away  from 
the  Point  Ariuello  station.  He  and  Astro- 
naut Wally  Schlrra  had  a  very  Interesting 
exf-hange.  Schlrra  called  him  up  and  said. 
"John,  the  aeromeds  are  very  happy  with 
you  up  there  "  Glenn  replied  by  saying,  "I 
feel    real   good.  Wally.     No  problems  at  nil." 

Schlrra  responded  by  saying.  "Good  fhow. 
S<  e  you  next  time  arrund." 

The  Frtend.'hip  7  spacecraft  is  now  pass- 
ing across  the  northern  borders  of  Texas, 
acrofs  the  southern  United  StateF.  now  com- 
mitted to  its  third  orbit.  This  Is  Mercury 
control. 

CONTK'  iL  REPORTS  AT   1  1  0  1 

Col<inel  Powers.  Tlie  tracking  and  com- 
munications equipment  here  at  Cape  Canav- 
eral made  conUct  with  the  FrtcTids^tp  7 
fcpacecrait    and    Astronaut    John    Glenn    at 


12:56  pjn.,  ej.t.  Astronaut  Alan  Shep>ard 
talking  from  here  In  the  Mercury  control 
center  carried  on  a  conversation  which  be- 
gan. "Good  afternoon.  Seven,"  and  then  they 
worked  out  retrorocket  firing  times,  clock 
changes  and  other  procedural  mattera. 

At  12:58  p.m.,  e.8.t  ,  contact  was  made  by 
the  Bermuda  station.  Passing  between  Flor- 
ida and  Bermuda.  John  Glenn  got  a  pretty 
good  look  at  the  Stite  of  Florida  and.  for 
that  matter,  at  the  whole  southeastern 
United  Slates.    John  raid: 

"Have  the  cape  In  sight.  It  looks  real 
fine.  I  can  see  the  whole  State  of  Florida 
laid  out  like  a  m&yi.  I  can  still  see  clear 
b.ick  to  the  Mi;rlf.slppi  Delta   ' 

The  Friendship  7  spacecraft  Is  approxi- 
mately over  Bermuda  or  near  Bermuda  at 
this  time  traveling  down  Its  third  orbit 
liTi  uiid  the  earth. 

Astronaut  John  Glenn  still  sounds  good 
and  is  still  working  hard  at  his  mission. 
Ill'  Is  Mercury  control. 

(Tap.-s  of  exchanges  between  Gknn  and 
Walter  Schlrra  at  Point  Arguello.  Calif.,  and 
Commander  Shepard  at  C.  pe  Cinaveral.l 

Ground.  Friendship  7,  Friejidship  7,  this 
Is  Cape      How  do  you  read?    Over. 

Ground.  Roger  Friendsh  ip  7.  This  Is  Call- 
f(  mil.    We  rca;i  y  u  '."ud  r-nd  clear. 

Colonel  Glenn.  All  systems  are  Etlll  go. 
I  have  had  Fome  erratic  ASCS  operation.  I 
cnged  and  uncaged  on  the  nlghtslde  and 
It  appears  to  be  working  fairly  well  now.  al- 
though I  was  drifting  ngain  In  roll  a  moment 
ago.  It  appears  to  have  corrected  Itself  In 
roll,  however,  without  me  caglr.g  again  now. 
Over 

Ground  Very  good,  John.  We  have  go 
all  the  way  on  this.  I  might  give  you  your 
invcrt-er  trmperaturee.  Yrur  fans  are  215. 
Your  ASCS  (tape  interrupted!.  John,  If 
you  could,  would  give  me  your  attitudes  and 
we'll  check   those  with  ground. 

Colonel  Gllnn  Ro-'er.  I'll  go  b-.ck  into 
orbit  attitude.  Drifting  toward  it  at  present 
time. 

Ground    Roef*r 

Colonel  Glenn  Do  you  have  TM  solid 
no".\  ? 

Ground.  That's  affirmative.  It  looks  real 
good   here. 

Colonel  Glfnn.  Roger.  Roll  Is  5  left. 
Yaw  right.    Pitch  minus  32  right  now. 

Grot  nd  Roger.  Have  your  readings.  John, 
we  check  almost  right  on  the  button  with 
your  attitudes  within  2'. 

Colonel  Glenn.  Roger  I  appear  to  have 
a  little  bit  of  drift  in   the  scope  yet. 

Ground.  Roger.  You  don't  have  a  good 
reference  yet.  do  you? 

Colonel  Glenn.  I  found  It's  more  difficult 
to  pick  up  drift  than  I  thought  It  would  be. 
Your  best  drift,  really,  is  to  look  out  the 
window  and  try  and  get  something  moving 
away  from  you  out  the  window. 

Ground.  Roger.     I   got   y^u   there. 

You  understand  that  your  capsule  elapsed 
time  is  running  about  a  second  slow  com- 
pared to  GMT  (Greenwich  mean  time]. 

Colonel  Glenn.  No.  I  did  not — I  was  not 
aware   of   that   on   the   elapsed    time. 

Colonel  Powers.  This  Is  Mercury  control 
[at  1:23  p.m.].  Our  Atlantic  tracking  ship 
made  contact  with  the  Friendship  7  space- 
craft at  1:12  p.m.  Friendshp  7  Is  now  pro- 
ceeding toward  the  continent  of  Africa,  going 
around  in  its  third  orbit  in  this  first  manned 
orbital  flight  of  Project  Mercury. 

This  is  Mercury  control. 

Transcript  of  Glenn  conversation. 

Colonel  Glenn.  I  can  see  the  whole  State 
of  Florida  Just  laid  out  like  on  a  map.  It's 
beautiful.  From  this  position  out  here  I 
can  still  see  clear  back  to  the  Mississippi 
Delta.  I  can  see  down  in  Area  Hotel  on  the 
weather  and  It  looks  very  good  down  that 
way.  It  looks  like  we'll  have  no  problems  on 
recovery. 

(That  ends  Colonel  Glenn's  own  reap- 
praisal of  the  recovery  situation.     He  Is  now 


about  halfway  across  the  southern  tip  of 
Africa  and  will  be  moving  out  Into  the  In- 
dian Ocean  for  the  third  time  very  shortly.) 
(Merctiry  control  announcement  of  Indian 
Ocean  overflight. ) 

Colonel  Powers.  The  Indian  Ocean  ship, 
located  in  the  center  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
has  made  contact  with  the  Friendship  7 
spacecraft  at  1:34  p.m.  Information  avail- 
able here  at  the  control  center  at  this  time 
indicates  the  mission  Is  proceeding  satis- 
factorily and  that  John  Glenn  Is  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

(Mercury  control  announcement,  1:48 
p.m.,  from  Muchea.  Australia.) 

Colonel  Powers.  Astronaut  John  Glenn  is 
now  in  voice  contact  with  Astronaut  Gordon 
Cooper  at  the  tracking  station.  Just  a 
couple  of  minutes  a^o  John  called  up  Gordon 
Cooper  and  said:  "Hey  Gordon,  I  want  you 
to  send  a  message  for  me.  Send  a  message 
to  th?  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
that  reads:  'Have  4  hours'  required  flight 
time.  Request  flight  chit  be  prepared  for 
me.  Signed  John  Glenn,  lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.   Marine   Corps'." 

At  this  time  John  Glenn  Is  In  voice  con- 
tact with  the  Muchea  tracking  station  and 
with  Gordon  Cooper  is  discussing  the  tech- 
nical systems  on  board  the  spacecraft. 

The  tracking  station  at  Muchea,  Australia, 
made  contact  at  1:43  p.m.,  and  the  station 
at  Woomera,  Australia,  at  1:51.  The  flight 
controller  at  Muchea  confirms  the  spacecraft 
is  in  a  go  condition  as  it  passed  over 
Muchea.  We  have  about  2 "2  minutes  of 
tape-recorded  voice  broadcast  from  the  astro- 
naut acquired  from  Australia.  The  t.^ps 
are  prepared  now  and  stand  by  for  the  tape. 
Colonel  Glenn.  On  the  right  side  every- 
thing Is  outboard  except  the  fuel  quantity 
warning  light,  which  is  on.  I  have  that 
switch  inboard  to  cut  the  audio.  The  only 
two  switches  in  inboard  position  on  the 
right  are  retro  adjustment  and  retro  manual. 
Over. 

Ground.  Roger.     Control  settings? 
Colonel   Glenn.  Water  on   cabin   temp   Is 
setting  No.  2.     Setting  on  the  suit  temp   is 
beyond  the   1.7  mark.     I  repeat,  beyond   the 
1.7  mark,  which  is  the  maximum  setting. 

Ground.  I  understand.  'What  Is  your 
opinion  on  the  general  problem.  John? 

Colonel  Glenn.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I 
want  to  start  lining  up  Just  as  carefully  as 
I  can  here  in  a  minute  and  see  whether  the 
scanners  will  pick  it  up  and  correct  it  in  so 
we  have  a  good  retroflre  attitude.  If  not, 
I'll  aline  it  myself.    Over. 

Ground.  Do  you  have  your  Three  Dog  Easy 
and  Hotel  times  from  the  Indian  Ocean  ship? 
Colonel    Glenn.  Well,    yes,    I    did.     I    got 
those  OK. 

Ground.  Then  I  give  you  recommend 
change  retroplot  to  043237.  On  your  retro 
using  ASCS  you'll  be  using  the  high  port 
thrusters  for  retrofire  mode.  'What  do  you 
feel  about  retro  to  ASCS  backed  up  by  fly 
by  wire? 

Colonel  Glenk.  Well,  well  you  cant  mean 
by  ASCS  and  fly  by  wire.  You  mean  and 
manual. 

Ground.  Right;  being  ready  to  go  to  fly 
by  wire  and  back  it  up  on  manual  propor- 
tional. 

Colonel  Glenn.  Yes.  If  the  ASCS  appears 
to  be  programing  and  holding  a  good  orbit 
attitude  I'll  let  it  go  on  ASCS  and  back  It 
up  with  manual.  If  not — if  It  appears  that 
the  gyros  are  cocked  as  they  were  a  little 
while  ago — then  I'll  do  a  manual  retro. 

Ground.  Roger.  Are  you  In  manual  pro- 
portion or  fly  by  wire  now? 

Colonel  Glenn.  I  think  I've  lost  you. 

MEHCURT    CONTROL    REPORTS    AT    1  :  1 4 

Colonel  PowKBS.  This  is  Mercury  control. 
The  tracking  station  on  Canton  Island  ac- 
quired the  Friendship  7  spacecraft  at  2:03 
pjn.,  ejB.t.  The  tracking  station  on  Hawaii 
contacted  the  Friendship  7  spacecraft  at 
2:10  p.m.,  e.s.t. 
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Am  we  proceeded  around  from  Austraila 
toward  Hawaii,  we  detected  an  Indication 
of  a  problem  with  the  heat  shield  deploy- 
ment switch  A  check  wae  made  over  Hawaii 
which  confirmed  that  the  system  was  oper- 
ating properly  and  that  the  signal  appar- 
ently was  erroneous 

He  Is  alao  completln^^  now  his  retroArlng 
checklist. 

This  Is  a  process  by  which  he  makes  sure 
that  all  of  his  onboard  equipment  Is  secured, 
thit  he  haa  checked  nut  his  attitude  control 
system,  that  he  la  in  gcxKl  condition  and 
preparing  to  Are  those  retrorockets  to  t>egln 
that  long  landing  flight  toward  the  Atlantic 
ThlB  Is  Mercury  control 

(Colonel  Glenn  w.is  over  San  Diego  at  2  18 
p  m..  over  Phoenix  at  2  20.  retro  rockets  flred 
at  2:30.) 

Colonel  Pownu  At  2  20  p.m  .  e  j  t ,  the 
retxorocket  firing  sequence  waa  Initiated  In 
the  spacecraft.  Retroflrlng  attitude  was 
assumed  and  the  three  retrorockets  have 
tired.  They've  been  confirmed  by  the  pilot 
and  by  our  telemetry  here  In  the  Mercury 
control  center 

John  Glenn's  comment  was  It   felt  like   It 
was  going  to  seixd  htm  clear  back  to  Hawaii 
Th«    retrorockets    have    fired       The    reentry 
process    will    be    initiated    shortly.      This    is 
Mercury  control. 

MKKCUKT     CONrmOL     «EPORTS     AT     2    23 

Colonel  PowMw  The  Merctiry  tracking 
station  at  Guaymas,  Mexico,  established  con- 
tact with  the  Friendship  7  spacecraft  at  2  33 
pm.  est.  We  have  confirmation  of  retro- 
rocket  firing.  We  have  Instructed  John 
Glenn  to  retain  his  retrorocket  packet  at 
least  until  he  gets  over  Texas  This  Is  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  to  doublecheck  on  the 
seemingly  erroneous  switch  Uxiatlnn  Indica- 
tion we  had  earlier 

John  feels  he  held  his  attitude  properly 
during  the  retrorocket  firing  process  and 
says  that  he  can  see  the  coast  of  California 
He's  now  reporting  cloud  cover  down  toward 
Mexico  The  spacecraft  is  now  arcing  down 
Its  landing  trajectory  toward  the  Atlantic 
This  is  Mercury  control 

The  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex  ,  tracking  station 
made  contact  with  the  Friendship  7  at  2  26 
p.m..  es  t.  We  are  In  contact  with  Astro- 
naut John  Glenn  As  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure we  have  asked  him  to  retain  his  retro- 
rocket pack  We  have  Just  made  Initial 
contact  with  the  Mercury  spacecraft  at 
Cape  Canaveral  That's  at  2  28  pm.  est 
On  the  basis  of  his  present  flight  plan,  we 
would  estimate  a  landing  at  approximately 
37  or  38  minutes  after  the  hour  This  is 
Mercury  control 

MKactraY  conteol  aEPOKTs  2  ^  i 

Colonel  PowK«s.  This  is  Mercury  control 
Frxendship  7  spacecraft  is  approaching  the 
coast  of  Plortda  at  this  time  during  his  re- 
entry process.  We  have  advised  him  that 
the  weather  In  his  landlnti;  area  Involves  one- 
tenth  cloud  cover  and  10  miles  visibility 
This  should  not  present  any  hazard  at  all 
during  the  landing  operation  He  is  now 
maintaining  control  of  the  spacecraft  using 
the  fly-by-wire  system  and  the  manual  sys- 
tem as  a  backup.     This  Is  Mercury  control 

The  f'rtendj/ijp  7  spacecraft  w  now  en- 
countering the  atmosphere  off  the  east  co^ist 
ot  Florida.  He  is  encountering  the  atmcjs- 
phore.  We  estimate  that  an  ionization  layer 
involved  In  the  reentry  process  is  preventing 
us  from  having  direct  communication  with 
him      ITils  is  Mercury  control. 

The  Mercury  spacecraft  is  m  its  reentry 
pr'x:e8s  at  this  time  (2  34  pm.)  We  have 
Ml  indication  that  receiving  equipment  at 
(.rrind  Bahama  Island  Is  receiving  beacon 
tryinsmiflslons  from  the  spacecraft  We  are 
not  receiving  any  voice  communication  at 
^his  time  On  the  basis  of  his  present  flight 
•'.ijectory  we  estimate  that  he  will  land 
within  about  a  mile  of  a  destroyer  associated 


with  thb  USa    Randolph  at  the  end  of  the 
third  orbit     This  is  Mercury  control 

This  is  Mercury  control  (2  47  pm  )  The 
US.S.  Noa.  broadcasting  from  the  recovery 
area,  has  Just  broadcast  a  message  indicat- 
ing, Roger  Friendship  7  Understand  your 
condition  is  excellent."  We  are  not  receiving 
direct  voice  broadcast  from  the  spacecraft 
but  are  receivini?  the  ships  transmissions 
This  is  Mercury  control 

Official  figures  of  reentry  time  At  2  28 
p  m  Colonel  Glenn  had  completed  three 
orblta  4  hours  41  minutes  after  the  launch- 
ing, stlU  with  the  capsule  largely  under 
manual  control 

At    2  30    p  m     the    main    parachute    blos- 
somed   out    of    Frtendfhip    7       The    capsule 
faced   temperatures  of  3.000'    P    on   the  way 
down  and  Colonel  Glenn  said  at  that  p<.>lnt. 
B<jy.   that  was  a   real   fireball  " 

Five  minutes  later  at  2  43  pm  his  capsule 
landed  In  the  ocean,  ab<}Ut  6  mllea  from 
the  destroyer  .Voa  In   the  recovery  fleet 

Prom  the  launching  to  the  splashdown 
the  mission  took  4  hours  56  minutes 

Colonel  Powima  Reports  from  the  US.S 
Soa  indicate  the  Friendship  7  spacecraft 
was  picked  up  clear  of  the  water  at  3  01 
and  finally  set  down  on  the  deck  at  3  04 
this    afternoon. 

John    Glenn    reports 

"My  condition   la  excellent   " 

They  are  In  the  pr>)ce8a  now  of  op^nln^ 
up  the  spacecraft  to  remove  John  CHenn 
from  the  spacecraft 

The  spacecraft  Friendihtp  7  is  ni>w  i  .»  00 
p  m  I  on  the  deck  of  the  USB  Noa  It  was 
set  d'jwn  at  3  04  this  afterno)!!  Astronaut 
John  Glenn  reports.  "My  condition  Is  ex- 
cellent "  He  Is  in  continuous  contact  w.th 
the    people   on    the    ship 

They    have    now     i3    13    pm  1     opened    the 
capsule   and    they    expect    to   be    taking    him 
out    alm')8t    momentarily    and    give    us    per- 
haps a  Uttle  fuller  account  of  his  conditwin 
Maybe   he'll    have   something    to   say 

Hp  Is  still  In  contact  with  the  crewniem- 
bers  of  the  U3S  Soa  He  Is  assisting  in 
the  egress  by  removing  part  of  the  Instru- 
ment panel  and  a  small  pressure  bulkhead 
on  the  upper  portion  of  his  spacecraft  Then 
he  will  have  to  push  out  the  empty  para- 
chute cannlster  and  crawl  out  through  the 
narrow    upper    neck    of    the    spacecraft 

Astronaut  John  Glenn  should  be  stepping 
out  of  the  spacecraft  at  any  moment  now 
A  rep«3rt  from  the  U  83  Noa  downrange 
Indicates  Mercury  Astronaut  John  Glenn  has 
left  the  ^'■tend.i^ip  7  spacecraft  He  Is  re- 
ported to  t>e  a  hale  and  hearty  astronaut 
after  having  successfully  fi.iwn  the  U  H  first 
manned  orbital  flight 

US  Astronaut  John  Glenn  Is  on  the  deck 
of  the  U38  Noa  reported  to  t>e  a  hale  and 
hearty  astronaut  after  his  hist- irvmaking 
flight 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  Pre.sident,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  President  Ken- 
nedy s  statement  following  the  great 
triumph  of  Colonel  Glenn,  the  amazing 
achievement  of  being  the  first  American 
to  orbit  the  earth  in  space  flight,  a.s  well 
as  an  article  relating  to  the  event 

There   being   no  objection,   the  state- 
ment   and    article    were   ordered    to   b^ 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 
The  President's  Statement 

W^sjiiNOTo.s.  February  20  I  know  that  I 
express  the  great  happiness  and  thank.sgiviiiK 
of  all  of  us  that  Colonel  Glenn  has  com- 
pleted his  trip  and  I  know  that  this  la  par- 
ticularly felt  by  Mrs  Glenn  and  his  two 
children 

A    few    days    ago    Colonel    Glenn    came    Ui 
the  White  Hi>use  and  visited  me    and  he  is 
as    are    the    other    astronauts     the    kind    of 
American  of  whom  we  are  mf>Rt  proud 


Some  years  ago,  as  a  Marine  pilot,  he 
raced  the  sun  acroas  this  country — and  lost. 
And  today  he  won 

I  also  want  to  say  a  word  for  all  those 
who  participated  with  Colonel  Glenn  In  Ca- 
naveral They  faced  many  disappointments 
and  delays  -the  burdens  upon  them  were 
great  but  they  kept  their  heads  and  they 
made  a  Judgment,  and  I  think  their  Judg- 
ment has  been  vindicated 

We    have    a    long   way   to  go    In    this   space 

nice      We  started  late      But  this  is  the  new 

>cean  ^nd  I  believe  the   United  States  must 

.sail     >n    it    and    be    in    a    p<.)6ltlon   second    to 

none 

Some  months  a^o  I  .said  that  I  hoped  every 
.American  would  serve  his  country.  Today 
Colonel  Glenn  served  his  and  we  all  express 
•  >ur  thank.s  to  him 

Phcsident  5  Cml 
v\  vsMiNoroN     February    20 — Following    is 
tht'  'r<ius<  ription  of  a  telephone  conversation 
t>etween     President     Kennedy     and     Colonel 
Cflenn   this  afternoon 

The  President     Hello'' 

Colonel  Glenn     Hello    sir 

rhe  President     Colonel  ■» 
Colonel    Glenn      This    U    Colonel    Glenn 

The  President  Listen,  colonel,  we  are 
reallv  proud  of  you  and  I  must  say  you  did 
a  wonderful  Job 

Colonel  Glenn     Thanks    Mr    President 

The  President  We  are  glad  you  got  down 
m  very  rikkI  shape  I  have  Just  been  watch- 
ing your  father  and  mother  on  television. 
and  they  seemed  very  happy 

f'll  >nel  Glenn  It  was  a  wonderful  trip — 
aim  >9t  iinljellevable.  thinking  back  on  it 
riijh*   n  >w      But  it  was  really  tremendous 

The  President  Well.  I  am  coming  down 
to  Cana\erHl  on  Friday,  and  hope  you  will 
come  up  to  W.tshington  on  Monday  or  Tues- 
day and  we  will  be  looking  forward  to  seeing 
you  there 

Colonel  Glenn  Fine  I  will  certainly  look 
f<>rw,trd  to  It   ' 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
a,sk  unanimous  consent  that  two  edi- 
torials which  were  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  thi*  morning,  one  entitled 
One  of  Our  Finest  Hours."  and  the 
other  entitled  Narrowing  the  Margin," 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 
a.s  follows 

One   or   Ocs    Finest   Hoiras 

The  event  that  all  America  and  men  of 
K  ••  d  will  everywhere  have  long  been  waiting 
fir  has  at  last  come  to  pass  It  began  at 
a  47  on  the  morning  of  February  20  It 
piidcd  4  hours  50  minutes,  and  34  seconds 
.liter  as  time  Is  measured  by  the  clock.  But 
in  a  sense  lime  sttxxl  still  as  countleee  mil- 
lions watched  and  indeed  participated  In 
one  of  the  gre.iteat  dr.imatic  events  of  mod- 
ern  times 

Astroniiut  John  H  Glenn,  Jr  was  not  the 
first  human  to  orbit  around  the  earth,  nor 
w,us  he  the  second  As  the  world  knows,  the 
Soviet  CoRInonaut.^  Yuri  Gagarin  and  Oher- 
man  ritov  preceded  him  But  Colonel 
Glenn  B  achievement  .tdded  .1  new  dlmerulon 
ti)  mans  conquest  uf  space  The  Gagarin 
fli^iit  wiis  carried  out  in  ai)8<.jlute  secrecy, 
wiiiU-  'I'l'.iv  s  w.is  not  ro\ealed  until  he  had 
been  safely  l.iunched  Into  orbit.  Nor  was 
the  world  perinltted  to  participate  In  the 
drama  of  lils  landing  In  contrast.  Colonel 
Glenn's  demonstration  was  a  feat  In  which 
the  entire  world  was  allowed  to  take  part 
It  was  not  Just  one  man  going  into  orbit 
but,  in  a  .ery  real  sense  as  President  Ken- 
nedy said.  ■  It  w.LS  the  entire  Nation."  for  all 
of  us  had  to  work  to  put  him  there  " 
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During  the  agonizing  last  hours  of  the 
countdown,  as  the  Nation  watched  brealh- 
le.'^.sly  over  Its  television  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  listened  over  radio,  countless  millions 
were  given  the  opportunity,  as  one  viewer 
said,  to  turn  their  hearts  on  simultane- 
ously "  It  was  In  this  respect  that  Colonel 
Ctlenn'R  achievement  stocxl  out 

It  was  not  a  mere  technological  triumph 
(if  a  man  In  a  machine  It  was  one  of  the 
^rreat  dramas  of  history,  made  great  because 
millions  of  human  t>elngs  were  allowed  to 
share  In  It  It  was  not  the  adventure  of 
just  one  man,  it  was  the  great  adventure  of 
.ill  mankind  And  It  showed  the  world  the 
v.i.st  chasm  that  exists  lietween  the  hunum 
spirit  thriving  in  a  free  society  as  contrasted 
Willi   the  way  of  Ule  In  a  closed  society 

Astronaut  Glenn  s  flight  marks  the  first 
step  in  .America's  program  for  the  conquest 
nf  space  It  will  be  followed  by  several  more 
Mercury  flights  to  circle  in  ever  Kr^al^r 
numbers  of  orbit.s  Then  will  come  Project 
Ciemlnl  with  lartJer  satellites  to  carry  two 
astronauts  Into  orbit,  to  be  followed  by  ren- 
dervous  and  dix-klng  missions  to  as.semble 
\ast  spaceships  in  orbit  Then  will  come 
Project  Apollo,  a  series  of  three-mHn  flight." 
designed  for  the  eventual  round-trip  journey 
of  a  three-man  crew  to  ihe  moon  .^nd  alter 
that    the  planet* 

As  President  Kennedy  said  "We  have  a 
long  way  to  po  In  the  space  race  and  we 
si.irted  late  Ihis  is  the  new  ocean  and 
we  must  sail  on  It  and  be  In  a  position  ser- 
■  ■nd  to  none  "  For  man,  as  Goethe  said, 
demands  from  heaven  It*  fairest  stars,  and 
nothing  whether  near  or  far  c:in  still  the 
di-ep  turbulence  m  his  heart 


N,fRRowiNi.  TMi  Margin 
Both  for  technical  and  political  reasons. 
a  major  question  arising  in  the  wake  of 
Colonel  Glenn  8  trip  yesterday  is  the  degree 
to  which  his  magnificent  performance  nar- 
rowed the  margin  of  Soviet  sufjerlorlty  over 
this  country  m  manned  space  flight.  The 
answer  Is  that  Colonel  Glenn  reduced  the 
Soviet  lead  substantially,  but  there  is  much 
yet  lt>  be  done 

In  all  the  obvious  Indexes —  number  of  or- 
biu  about  the  earth  completed,  distance 
traveled  and  time  In  space  -Cokmel  Glenn's 
trip  was  substantially  superior  Ui  the  one 
orbit  and  1-hour,  48-mlnute  flight  last  April 
by  Yuri  Gagarin  On  the  other  hand  all  of 
these  Indexes  show  the  Glenn  flight  to  have 
been  less  of  an  accomplishment  than  last 
August's  feat  of  Ohermtn  Tltov,  who,  by 
Soviet  account,  orbited  the  earth  17  times  and 
stayed  In  space  more  than  17  hours.  On  this 
score,  then.  Colonel  Glenn's  flight  outshines 
Gagarin  8  but  Is  ouuhone  by  Tltov's 

The  remaining  gap  between  United  States 
and  S<ivlet  capabilities  In  manned  space 
flight  however.  Is  probably  greater  than  the 
comparisons  made  above  would  suggest. 
The  best  available  estimates  indicate  that 
the  Soviet  rCK-kets  that  put  both  Gagarlan 
and  Tltov  into  orbit  had  thrusts  of  about 
800,000  p<iunds  each,  or  more  than  twice 
the  power  of  the  Atlas  rocket  that  sent  Colo- 
nel Glenn  Into  space  yesterday.  Indicative 
of  llie  still  preat  Soviet  superiority  In  rocket 
power,  loo.  Is  the  fact  that  the  crafts  that 
Gagarin  and  Tltov  rode  around  the  earth 
weighed  about  5  tons  each,  as  against  only 
about  2  tons  lor  the  Friendship  7  in  which 
our  Marine  colonel  t*x)k  his  Journey,  One 
other  p<jlnt  should  be  noted.  Both  Gagarin 
and  Tltov  were  landed  on  the  ground,  all 
throe  of  our  astronauts  have  had  to  be 
landed  in  the  sea 

Clearly  much  work  remains  to  be  done 
t>efore  we  have  fully  caught  up  with  the 
Kussians  Nevertheless,  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess achieved  by  Colonel  Glenn  yesterday 
must  give  added  inspiration  for  the  Inten- 
sive effort  our  Nation  is  making  to  capture 
world  leadership. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  wish 
to  add  to  what  has  been  said  about  the 
notable  exploit  of  Colonel  Glenn  that 
the  Marines  have  landed  and  the  situ- 
ation is  well  in  hand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's comments  are  very  appropriate. 
Every  marine  and  every  American  is 
much  pleased  that  the  situation  is  well 
in  hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  biographical  item  en- 
titled "First  American  in  Orbit:  John 
Herschel  Glenn,  Jr.,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  Wednes- 
day, February  21,  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

First    American    in    Orbit      John    Herschel 
Glenn,  Jr 

The  sturdy,  sandy-haired  man  who 
squirmed  his  way  into  the  crowded  capsule 
atop  the  giant  Atlas  missile  and  was  shot 
into  space  yesterday  on  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  trips  ever  taken  by  a  human  ex- 
pressed a  feeling  not  long  ago. 

"You  fear  the  least  what  you  know  the 
most  about,"  said  Lt,  Col,  John  Herschel 
Glenn.  Jr  ,  a  remarkably  uncomplicated  man 
m  a  markedly  complicated  Job.  He  made 
that  simple  statement  recently  after  discuss- 
ing some  of  his  Intensive  preparations  for  his 
historic    flight. 

He  spoke  then  aa  the  premier  mission  pilot 
for  Project  Mercury  And  the  statement  was 
characteristic  of  the  40-year-old  Marine 
Corps  officer,  the  "old  man  "  of  the  team  of 
seven  astronauts  who  for  2 '2  years  had 
trained  for  the  space-penetrating  venture. 
pilot  in  pacific  war 
A  former  combat  and  test  pilot.  Colonel 
Glenn  flew  59  fighter-bomber  missions  In  the 
Pacific  in  World  War  II  and  90  missions  in 
Korea,  His  awards  include  5  DistlnguLshed 
Flying  Crosses  and  the  Air  Medal  with  18 
clusters. 

To  an  interviewer  wondering  what  the 
values  of  combat  and  test-piloting  experi- 
ences were  to  anyone  preparing  for  a  Journey 
into  space,  Colonel  Glenn  had  this  to  say: 

"Experience  In  dangerous  and  unex- 
pected situations  is  even  more  valuable  than 
good  conditioning.  If  you  have  success- 
fully controlled  your  airplane  In  an  emer- 
gency, or  dealt  with  an  enemy  pilot  whose 
prime  object  is  to  destroy  you,  your  chances 
of  making  the  proper  decision  next  time  are 
Increased. 

"The  space  traveler,  alone  where  no  one  has 
been  before,  will  need  a  confidence  only  ex- 
perience can  give  him." 

Like  the  other  astronauts.  Colonel  Glenn 
went  through  dozens  of  physical  tests.  They 
included  occupying  a  high-heat  chamber 
that  simulated  conditions  that  would  pre- 
vail Inside  the  Mercury  capsule  if  overheat- 
ing occurred  during  its  reentry  to  the  earth  s 
atmosphere.  Other  rigors  included  spinning 
on  a  centrifuge  and  In  isolation  in  a  blacked- 
out  room. 

EXERCISE  before  BREAKFAST 

As  part  of  his  personal  regimen,  he  took 
a  2-mile  run  every  morning  before  break- 
fast. 

Most  of  Colonel  Glenn's  technical  experi- 
ences in  training  for  the  Project  Mercury 
flight  have  been  likened  to  those  of  a  man 
sitting  inside  a  computer.  The  small  cap- 
sule, crowded  with  Instruments  and  safety 
gear,  barely  allows  room  for  the  astronaut 
in  his  custom-made  contour  couch. 


The  180-pcund,  5-foot,  10-lnch  officer  is 
ruggedly  handsome,  with  close-cropped  hair, 
green  eyes  and  a  ready  grin.  He  emits  quiet 
confidence  and  appears  to  be  In  command  of 
himself  at  all  times. 

Colonel  Glenn  was  the  backup  pilot  for 
the  suborbital  space  rides  made  last  year 
by  Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr.  and  Capt. 
Virgil  I,  Grissom, 

ready  for  the  big  one 

A  Marine  Corps  officer  who  served  at 
Colonel  Glenn's  side  for  4  years  was  quoted 
recently  as  having  said  that  he  knew  all 
along  that  the  space  officials  were  "holding 
Glenn  back  to  ride  the  big  one." 

"He  could  ride  a  cookstove  back  if  they 
could  find  a  way  to  throw  it  up  there,"  the 
officer  said. 

The  newest  US  space  hero  is  a  Presby- 
terian who  once  said  that  religion  should 
not  be  a  sometime  thing,  handy  only  for 
emergencies.  He  was  born  in  Cambridge. 
Ohio,  and  went  to  Muskingum  College,  leav- 
ing in  his  Junior  year  to  become  a  Naval  air 
cadet  As  a  Navy  test  pilot,  he  made  head- 
lines in  1957  when  he  was  the  first  man  to 
fly  at  supersonic  speed  from  Los  Angeles  to 
New  York. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Anna  Margaret 
Castor  of  New  Concord.  Ohio,  which  he  calls 
his  hometown.  They  have  two  teenage 
children,  David  and  Carolyn  Ann.  Boating 
and  water  skiing  are  the  family  sports. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 16  those  who  love  freedom  honor  the 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence. No  nation  in  the  world  has  suf- 
fered more  at  the  hands  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy  than  has 
Lithuania. 

In  1918  this  httle  country  of  freedom- 
loving  people  waged  a  bloody  and  suc- 
cessful war  against  the  Russians  for 
political  independence.  In  1919  the 
Russian  Communists  solemnly  declared 
that  they  gave  up  all  rights  of  sover- 
eignty over  Lithuania  and  recognized 
her  inviolable  independence. 

But  in  1940,  following  the  Hitler- 
Stalin  Pact  and  the  partition  of  Poland 
between  Russia  and  Germany,  the 
Kremlin  demanded  permission  to  sta- 
tion 20.000  troops  in  Lithuania  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  to  be  removed  Im- 
mediately thereafter. 

Lithuania  had  no  choice  but  to  agree 
to  this  proposal  1  but  on  the  day  of  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  establishing  Rus- 
sian bases  in  Lithuania  the  Lithuanian 
leaders  discovered  that  the  phrase  "for 
the  duiation  of  the  war"  had  been 
stricken  out,  on  Stalin's  order. 

Russian  perfidy  took  its  expected 
course.  A  Communist-dominated  gov- 
ernment was  forced  on  the  Lithuanian 
people  within  8  months  of  the  signing 
of  the  treaty;  all  non-Conununist  parties 
were  prohibited,  and  Lithuania  "asked" 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  method  of  forceful  infiltration  in 
Lithuania  was  so  successful  that  Lithu- 
ania may  well  be  called  the  classic  case 
of  Communist  conspiracy.  In  defiance 
of  all  treaties,  of  all  international  law. 
of  all  human  decency,  the  Kremlin  re- 
occupied  a  country  that  had  freed  itself 
from  Communist  domination  only  20 
years  before.  Lithuania  thus  marks  the 
beginning  of  that  long  and  tragic  road 
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alon?  which  so  many  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  have  lost  their  cherished  liberties. 

Let  us  Jien  join  with  the  Lithuanian 
people  in  remembering  their  freedom, 
and  m  dedicatiii^  ourselves  to  the  prop- 
osition Liiat  und<r  no  Circumstance  shall 
'At>  consider  the  problem  of  the  captive 
nations  a  closed  question. 

This  Nation  must  resolve  that  Lithu- 
anian freedom,  and  the  freedom  of  all 
ihe  other  captive  nations,  must  be  the 
obiective  of  a  never-ending  effort  to  free 
the  world  from  the  Communist  scourge. 
Thj  tratre  iy  val  >r,  the  di'tcrmmatinn, 
the  love  of  liberty  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  should  rver  remind  us  of  the  task 
that  lies  ahead. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morninp  business? 


TRIBUTE   TO    SOIL   CONSERVATION 
DISTRICTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  some  25 
years  ai,'o  the  concept  of  the  soil  con- 
servation district  came  into  t>ein^.  In 
the  intervenin-^  years  about  9,000  such 
districts  have  be*»n  established.  Initially 
and  understandably,  they  were  rather 
limited  in  purposf*.  No  one  was  certain 
exactly  how  they  would  develop. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  di-stricts 
in  the  25  years  ?hows  that  the  plan  has 
worked  effectively  and  well.  As  our  ex- 
periences have  accumulated,  the  pur- 
poses to  which  these  districts  can  be  put 
have  been  broadened.  They  offer  preat 
opportunity  for  further  expansion. 

I  have  made  my  remarlcs  preliminary 
to  (Vking  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  ReroRD  a 
re.solution  adopted  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  S-^il  Conservation  Districts 
at  their  annual  convention  on  February 
9  1962.  commendin'^r  the  distmsjui.'-hed 
Secretary  of  Apriculture,  Mr.  Freeman. 
Following;  the  printing  of  that  lesolution, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  con-sent  that  thf^  speech 
delivered  on  that  occa.'~:nn  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rfcord.  as  follows: 

R  vSOt  tTToN    .AtXiPTfD    BT    THE    NaTTi'N^I.    As.SO- 

ciATioM  or  Soil  Consk«vation  Districts 

Wp  c  mmf-nd  Secretary  of  Agrtcu'.turc  Or- 
\lUe  I,  Preemin  fur  the  reooRniMDn  he  h  i« 
afforded  to  the  soil  conaervatlon  district 
movement  during  his  ftrst  yeir  !n  omc  We 
appreciate  the  mnny  actlors  he  h,i.s  tiKen  In 
u."!lnK  the  prrstijfv  if  the  Offi'-e  of  the  t^ec- 
ret.iry  of  Atr'lculture  to  att  iln  public  recr>t»- 
nltlon  for  idvxn^es  in  the  district  movenieiu. 
We  Siilute  him  for  his  broad  v.siun  in  re- 
sources   coneerv  it.on    matters 

We  agree  with  his  proi>OKStlon  th  it  Cw:i- 
servatlon  cone  pts  must  be  broTdenrd  lo 
mre»  the  rerource  challenge  of  the  19  ;0s 

Swrret.iry  Pr'^em-in  has  promulg-itfd  a  re- 
M."-(  d  rtindard  form  for  thp  basic  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  with  Individual  eoii 
Co:'9Prv  itlon  districts.  Its  purpose  is  to 
reflect  the  broader  resource  conservation 
comepta  which  have  evolved  during  our 
generation.  It  Is  an  Inltl.il  step  In  mire 
cfTtctlveiy  helping  private  landowners  to 
move  forward  the.r  soli  and  water  conser- 
vation effort.s. 

!•  reccs^nlzcs  that  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
c a. cure  U  authorued  under  the  terms  of 
various  stitutcs  adrnlnlEt.  red  by  th?  De- 
portanent  to  ca.'ry  out  a  bro.id  program  of 


assistance  to  farmers,  ranchers,  and  land- 
o'Aners  Including  soil  aii'l  water  couserva- 
ti  in.  w.itershed  pru'ect: on.  flixxl  prevcntiun. 
f  ixm  I  >re-«;try.  ojiU  rural  .irf<ta  deve I'jpnifiit 
und  encompassing  research,  education, 
technical  a.s*ist.in  e  cost  sh  irir  g  and  credit: 
It  further  recognizes  th.it  this  program  mny 
include  cooper  »tlc>n  with  and  ;v  il.  tance  to 
F.  Ill  I, ml  Water  1  C' >;isfrvatl  in  districts  In 
r>nservlig  and  lniiru\ing  soil  w.itfr.  \tK'-'- 
t  itive,  wliUl.fe  Lind  r«'!.*l«d  rer  ourccs.  and  In 
rt-Uu.ii.g  U.iii.<»g''  by  rl' oUi  and  seUin.tn'a- 
l.on. 

We  recommend  that  the  governing  b'dy 
of  each  of  the  Nation  s  2.900  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  accept  this  offer  to  enter  Into 
a  mixlernizei  working  arr..ngeimnt  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agricuuure  We  further  rec- 
dinmend  that  the  givt-rnlng  Lxxly  i)f  e.ich  of 
the  Nation  s  2.1JI.HJ  -soil  cons«:rvatiun  districts 
.iccept  this  undt-rt.iklng  .is  a  chalUnge  to 
develop  the  best  poi.'lble  pri)sr.\m  for  their 
district  In  an  up-to-date  i.etting 

Al>rjRES.S     BT     SEf.-:ET.\RT     or     ACRIl  ILTT.  HE     UE- 

VII.I.E  L    FRfc■EM^N  Be»o:ie  ihe  16th  A.nnval 

CONVCNrlO.N    OF    THE    N.iTIO.M.lL    Ai-SO^  lA  rIO.M 

Of    Soil    Conservation    Distrii  ts     f'lR^.Mu 

H.M.rmooM.  SHER.MON  Ho  I  EL,  PiiiL.^Dr.;  ruM, 

P*     Febrt-\rt  6    19^2 

In  my  Job  I  make  many  speeches  It  la 
not  often,  however,  that  even's  conspire  to 
give  me  the  opportunity  of  addressing  Just 
the  right  auJ'ence  ut  just  the  right  time  - 
but  that  IS  the  ca.se  hire  UxJav  We  have 
come  together  al  a  must  fortunate  mo- 
ment- -one  so  opp  iitune.  In  fact,  ih  it  we 
may  si)me>l  ly  look  back  upon  this  meeting 
IS  a  m  ijor  milestone  In  the  ad.ance  of  con- 
servation in  th  s  cour.trv 

.^  w^ek  ago  tomorrow  the  President  '  f  the 
United  States — with  ch.iructerlstlc  vigor  .and 
sense  of  purpose  —  laid  bcf  re  the  Congress 
a  bold  and  comprehensl'.e  progrnm  f-ir 
.\merir,i:i  agriculture  In  this  decade  If  you 
h.ive  nL)t  re  id  his  m^ss  g^  I  urge  y»u  to  cIt 
so  For  It  I.  pen.s  the  d  )or  'o  new  oppor- 
tiinlt  es  rinJ  new  achlevcmen'S  in  deve'op- 
Ing  our  l.mrl  and  water  resources  wise'y  fT 
the  t>enef.t  of  man 

Few  irg  mirations  are  tjetter  equ'pped  to 
mve  sAiftlv  and  effective  y  through  th  it 
open  door  th.in  this  a.'^.-'fxMdtion  »|th  lu 
29''0-member  C'  nservat. m  d . strict*— span- 
ning the  c  iu-:*ry  1-;  a  netw  rk  of  local 
m'*ch  'ni.im=  emptiwer^-d  hy  law  Ui  carrv  out 
action  progrums  f  ir  the  tetter  us^  of  land 
and  w^ter  and  allied  rrs-Hines  Fur  you — 
and  all  others  con'-erned  with  the  use  of 
land  and  wa-er — 'he  Presi  lenfs  program  is 
a  call  to  action.  And  the  burden  of  what 
I  want  t.;  say  to  you  t —  lay  la  simply  ths 
That  I  hope  you  wl'I  respond  with  vigor. 
:rn'<>^  nation    and  etith'vta'm 

Th"  F -"-id  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 
now  before  the  CongTe?.'^.  will  put  into  pracl'- 
c  I  ap')llc3tlf>n  some  ba'Jlc  prlnc'.plea  which 
have  long  been  evident  -and  too  long 
>'n'  red 

Sneakirs;  bi-f  t"  another  society  of  crn- 
s^rvTti  nUts  at  Purdue  University  6  months 
ac,  I  St    t'^d  that — 

The  firm  problem  and  the  conservation 
pr ohl'^m  are  intrinsically  and  Inseparably 
hnk'd 

■■t>ur  agricultural  policy  mu5t  come  to 
irrips  with  the  physical  problems  of  land 
U'ie.  the  ec'  nrmlcs  of  production  adjustment 
and  'arm  Incume  the  socl  il  necessities  of 
riril    rrh  ihllitation.    ab   a    t.t,a!lty; 

"Agricultur  »1  policy  and  conservation  pol- 
icy must  merge  In  program.*  designed  to  re- 
lieve or  eliminate  rural  areas  of  chronic  dls- 
tres.s  to  enlarge  and  Improve  facilities  for 
recreation,  to  harness  our  rivers  against 
fl^xxl.^.  and  to  provide  for  orderly  urban  and 
Industrial  expanslo".  " 

I  say  precl.^ely  the  ?ame  thing  to  you  to- 
day but  with  this  very  s'gnl'icant  differ- 
ence! Today  I  nm  able  to  talk  In  fpeciflc 
terms  about  practical  measures  actually  pro- 


p  «ed  In  in  agricultural  pro<fr»m  that  brlngi 
t  1  life  Uie  general  principles  I  was  talking 
about  la-.t  Ju.y 

The  t'leinenLB  of  Li. at  p.-o^Tam  are  as  simple 
iis  A  U  c  D  and  in  keeping  with  the  times 
und  the  popular. ty  of  inltlalese"-  each  of 
thuee  letters  ha*  a  ineiinin  •  Each  reprewents 
one  Iront  of  a  four-sided  attack  on  the  im- 
perative problems  of  our  agriculture 

rhe  ■  A"  is  for  atjuiidance-  Unit  front  on 
which  wc  se«k  to  iiuikf  inure  L<'Ulng  Uie  <jf 
the  iDutput  'if  the  most  pr'^ducllve  agricul- 
tural system  of  all  tunc  On  this  front  we 
intend  to  u.te  our  ubundunie  to  coUibat 
hunfter  and  undcrnourifrhnienT  among  our 
own  peojUe  i  and  even  in  this  ullluint  s<x:.ely 
m.iny  are  both  hunttry  aiid  und<  rn  lurul.ed  i . 
and  Ui  share  It  with  tiie  p<ople  of  friendly 
lituntries  whohe  di.vv  loword  economic 
stability  and  poliucai  maturity  can  be 
:t«"p,>eU  up  by  kide<(UHte  supplies     f  fo^xi 

Ihe  B  ■  is  for  balance  that  front  i>n 
which  we  Intend  to  alta 'k  the  problem  of 
I'-griculiural  .«>uri)IU3  It  u  time — and  past 
time-  to  correct  t'.e  .uibalance  between  sup- 
ply and  denmnd  th.it  h.u>  plu^u  d  our  farm- 
er.->  and  the  N.itl  i.  .s  laxn.iycrs  for  30  years. 
ITils  we  shaM  do,  1:1  close  c  >..;)eratlon  with 
fanners,  through  ir.e.iSurrs  that  wlil  strike 
a  reaR<jn.iblc  bulance  !>erwieti  what  we  pro- 
(hice  and  wli.it  we  need.  Improve  und  stabil- 
i.'jt  farm  income,  and  sustain  the  system  of 
family  farms  on  which  our  unparalleled  agri- 
cultural guccess  i$  built. 

The  '  C"  U  for  conservation  and  on  tiiU 
f.'ont  we  will  attack  Uic  problem  of  u«lng  our 
land,  w.iter.  f.jrr.sts  and  wildlife  in  ways  that 
will  enab'e  m  >re  and  more  millions  of  our 
i  ti/.ens  t.i  ri.j.iv  and  benellt  from  tlteni.  Of 
the  measures  to  be  taken  on  this  front,  I 
si. all  ha\e  niore  t.i  f.iy  In  a  moment. 

The  "D  Is  for  devcli  pment — that  front 
of  our  fc.ir-pr  ng"  d  attack  on  which  we  will 
mount  a  new  campaign  to  conserve  and  im- 
prove the  hun.an  resource?  which  constitute 
the  bone  and  r<inew  of  our  agriculture  and 
oiir  Nation  To  people  n  the  land,  we  must 
give  new  Incentive  and  new  opjxjrtunlty . 
We  (!  )  not  want  them  driven  from  Uie  land 
hv  the  same  merciless  ecs'iiomlc  forces  that 
hive  alr'-'iidy  'rparrited  mill.ons  of  farm  peo- 
ple young  and  old  from  their  preferred 
envlronm-nt  We  want  to  brlr.g  reauurcea 
to  rural  Amen  n  to  pr<.  vide  new  v<.>cationaJ 
opport .jnities  for  thefe  [veople,  to  offer  train- 
ing a!^d  education  to  equip  them  for  new 
tvcupuiions  In  the  wholer^  n.e  atmosphere  of 
country  life 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  A  plus  B  plus  C  plua 
D  add  up  to  a  comnionsen.'e  attack  on  deep- 
rooted  ma'.adlurtments  In  our  agricultural 
econ  my  whl'^h  wc  clearly  cannot  afford  to 
Ignore.  It  Is  a  vrorr.im  that  faces  up  to 
fr.ct^  and  on.e  of  the  facts  is  that  we  are 
faced  t<xlny  wlh  land-u.v  problems  of  a  new 
onl  -r  deriving  f r  im  far-reaching  changes  In 
our  economic  Ffructure  and  social  patterns, 
t>rth  within  ngrn  ulture  .ind  without. 

Th's  Is  drnmatically  underscored  by  an- 
other e\ent  which  makes  our  meeting  here 
V-xXay  a  timelv  one  On  the  day  he  delivered 
his  a  Ticultir:  1  proi-ram  t<i  Congress,  the 
Prefld-nt  received  a  reptjrt  <n  "Outdoor 
R~creation  for  America  '  con. piled  after  a  3- 
ycar  studv  under  the  chairman.' hip  of  Mr. 
I^ur mce  R  )ckrfri:er  Ix-t  me  call  your  at- 
t^nth  II  to  some  of  the  tliinRs  tlils  report  has 
t<i  sav  ahout  the  nerd  f  >r  recreational  facil- 
ities In  this  country  This  is  a  direct  quo- 
t-Ttlrni 

"The  demand  Is  surging — It  Is  clear  that 
.\m -rlcans  are  seeking  the  outdoors  as  never 
b«'lire  And  this  Is  only  a  foreUiste  of  what 
i.-i  to  c.  me  Not  only  wiil  there  be  many 
more  F>e<iple.  they  will  want  to  do  more,  and 
thev  will  liave  more  money  .md  time  to  do  It 
with  " 

By  1976  the  r -port  .«^a\s.  ur  population 
will  t>e  abiut  230  mllUon,  and  by  the  year 
20O0.  350  million  D  n  is;,ble  consumer  In- 
c   ri.e    win    ri.se    from    ..»:.l    billion    In   1960  to 
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$706  billion  by  1976  and  to  $1,437  billion  by 
2oo<l     People  win  have  more  free  time. 

The  standard  workweek  In  1976  will  aver- 
age 36  hours  fi>r  the  entire  Industrial  work 
force  by  2000  It  may  be  down  to  32  hours. 
Much  of  the  extra  time  Will  go  Into  recrea- 
tion Amerh  ans  will  be  even  more  mobile 
Ihe  number  of  passenger  cars  will  be  about 
KK)  million  by  1976 — an  Increase  of  nearly 
HO  percent  o\er  1959  and  by  2000  It  will 
have  grown  by  as  much  again  Individual 
participation  in  some  form  of  outdoor  rec- 
reational activity  during  the  sununer  per.od 
may  Jump  from  4  4  billion  "c^ccaslons"  at 
pre.sent  to  fi9  billion  (occasions  by  1976 

In  short  m  a  nation  of  active  people  who 
enjov  increasing  leisure  time,  rising  persoiuil 
)i..onies,  and  a  strong  population  growth 
rii'e  The  refjuirementfi  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion are  goin^;  to  add  a  new  dimension  to  our 
conception  of  beneficial  land  use,  and  every 
agencv — national.  State,  or  local — having 
anything  to  do  with  our  resources  base.  Is 
going  t^)  h.ive  to  consider  that  new  dimen- 
Moti  m  thinking  ab<iut  the  Job  It  has  to  do 
1  want  to  give  yon  a  few  more  quotations 
from  the  recreation  report  which  ought  to 
{)ro\oke  sonie   thought 

The  simple  activities  are  the  mciSl  pop- 
ular Driving  and  walking  for  pleasure, 
.■•wimmlng,  and  picnicking  lend  the  list  of 
the  outdiKir  activities  In  which  Americans 
participate 

Recreation  shovild  be  coiusidered  In  manv 
kinds  of  planning  urban  renewal,  highway 
construction  water  re.Minirce  development, 
forest  and  range  management,  to  name  only 
a  few 

"Outdoor  recreation  alf.o  brings  about  de- 
sirable econonuc  effects  Its  provision  en- 
h.mces  community  valuer  by  creating  a  bet- 
ter place  to  live  and  increasing  land  values 
In  some  underdeveloped  areas  It  can  be  a 
mainstay  of  the  economy. 

■'Activities  of  watershed  nnd  other  aerl- 
cultural  conservation  pri>grams  should  be 
oriented  toward  greater  reciention  benefits 
for  the  public  " 

■PrUate  lands  are  a  very  im[K)rtAnt  part 
of  the  supply  of  outd^Mir  recreation  re- 
8<iurces  " 

"Private  re»<')urce«  for  recreation  fall  into 
three  categories  thcx-e  that  are  used  pri- 
marily for  recreatloni  thc>se  that  are  man- 
aged primarily  for  some  other  use  but  are 
also  used  for  recreation,  and  those  that  could 
be  developed  Into  either  private  or  public 
recreation  sites  " 

"lieglslation  should  be  enacted  to  permit 
explicit  consideration  of  public  outdoor 
recreation  benefits  created  by  small  water- 
shed prnject-e  carried  out  by  the  Watershed 
and  nood  Prevention  Act  of  1954  " 

•Since  the  mid- 19306  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  been  sharing  with  landowners  the 
cost  of  undertaking  certain  soil  and  water 
conservation  practices,  these  programs  have 
Ixith  direct  and  secondary  Influences  upon 
ouUloor  recreation  and  should  be  adminis- 
tered Ui  take  account  of  recreation  poten- 
tials " 

The  development  of  the  farm  pond  pro- 
gnun.  conducte<l  by  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
c»ilture  in  the  Interest  of  better  soil  and 
wat.fr  conservation,  has  Introduced  a  new 
element  in  recreation  fiiihing.  The  number 
of  farm  p(  nds  in  the  United  States,  which 
currently  account  for  approximately  2  mil- 
lion .surface  acres  of  productive  fish  habitat, 
will  increase  by  one-half  million  by  1976  and 
by  another  million  by  the  year  2000.  In  the 
piist  these  areas  have  provided  fishing  and 
recreation  for  the  farmer  and  his  immediate 
friends,  and  neighbors,  but  this  resource 
could  t>e  ubed  more  fully  by  the  general  pub- 
lic, furnishing  at  the  same  time  a  source  of 
income  to  the  farmer." 

It  takes  only  a  little  vision  to  foresee  many 
other   ways  to  develop  the   recreational  use 


of  private  lands — hunting,  hiking,  swim- 
ming, picnicking,  camping,  skiing  come  im- 
mediately to  mind.  The  point  is  that  even 
today,  facilities  for  outdoor  diversions  are 
inadequate.  In  the  next  few  years  the  de- 
mand is  going  to  triple.  And  the  basic  re- 
quirements for  meeting  that  demand  are 
land  and  water — and  Imagination. 

Another  swiftly  emerging  land-use  problem 
commands  the  attention  of  every  district 
contiguous  to  a  metropcjlitan  firea.  Tliis  is 
the  problem  of  urban  sprawl — the  indiscrim- 
inate gobbling  up  of  beautiful  countryside 
by  unsightly  tentacles  of  city  and  industrial 
growth  America  already  suffers  Intensely 
from  this  "malaise"  which  one  California 
commission  recently  described  as  "slurbia." 
One  of  the  imperativec  in  any  solution  of 
our  agricultural  problem  is  the  permanent 
retirement  of  millions  of  acres  of  unneeded 
cropland  to  other  uses.  Where  better  could 
this  land  be  sought  than  in  farming  regions 
adjacent  to  our  cities — and  to  what  better 
uses  could  It  be  put?  We  can  halt  the  en- 
croachment of  the  'slurb'  by  creating  belts 
of  open  covintry— easily  accessible  for  public 
recreation — around  many  of  our  city  areas. 
All  of  the  land  in  these  greenways  need  not 
be  purchased.  Some  might  stay  in  private 
hands  under  agreements  covering  Its  use; 
some  could  be  controlled  through  easement..s 
as.«urlng  public  access.  But  in  any  event, 
local  Instrumentalities  will  be  needed 
through  which  the  land  can  be  acquired, 
managed,  and  developed  in  the  public  Inter- 
est Is  there  a  role  here  for  the  soil  conser- 
vation district? 

I  call  your  attention  to  still  another  mat- 
ter which  clamors  urgently  for  attention. 
The  rural  regions  of  this  wealthiest  of  na- 
tions are  scarred  today  by  pockets  of  poverty 
and  economic  erosion  as  dreadful — If  not  a.s 
evident  —  as  the  urban  slums  that  blight  so 
many  of  our  cities  This  is  a  reflection  of 
the  fact  that  about  60  percent  of  our  farms 
produce  only  13  percent  of  our  agricultural 
output. 

In  800  counties  across  the  country,  with 
25,000  rural  and  smalltown  communities  and 
an  aggregate  population  of  some  31  million 
people,  the  searing  process  of  economic  de- 
terioration and  heavy  outmigratlon  has  been 
underway  for  two  decades.  In  many  places, 
community  and  private  facilities  have  run 
down  and  been  abandoned. 

Not  only  farm  families  are  being  caught 
In  this  downhill  slide.  In  hundreds  of  vil- 
lages and  small  towns,  commerce  and  busi- 
ness has  stagnated,  with  resulting  loss  of 
income  and  Job  opportunities  for  the  people 
who  live  there. 

The  Nation  Is  awake  to  the  urgent  needs  of 
urban  renewal.  Here  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
Pittsburgh  Immense  strides  in  urban  rede- 
velopment and  rehabilitation  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Governor  Lawrence,  Mayor  Dil- 
worth  and  Mayor  Barr  have  demonstrated 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  our  cities. 
Backed  by  new  Federal  and  State  programs, 
cities  in  every  section  of  the  country  are 
moving  forward  with  programs  to  eradicate 
slums,  revive  areas  of  commercial  decay  and 
put  themselves  in  tune  with  the  times. 

Across  rural  America  we  need  much  the 
same  kind  of  drive — a  massive  rural  renewal 
program  to  rescue  and  revitalize  community 
after  community  now  being  stifled  by  in- 
adequate resources,  low  income,  and  lack  of 
opportunity.  These  areas  need  a  resource 
transfusion  to  bring  them  back  to  life  and 
vigor. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  the  means  by 
which  this  transfusion  can  be  accomplished. 
But  the  starting  point,  certainly,  is  to  re- 
adjust and  Improve  the  natural  resources 
they  already  p>06sess — recombinations  of 
farland  to  constitute  economic  units,  de- 
velopment of  forest  potentials,  stabilization 
of  small  watersheds  to  prevent  destructive 
floods,  and  assurance  of  power  supply.   With 


this  kind  of  a  base,  an  area  has  a  chance  of 
attracting  industry;   and  on  such  a  base  it 
can  create  new  facilities  of  many  kinds  to 
meet  the  Nation's  need  for  greater  recreatio 
out  of  doors. 

I  have  tried  to  tickle  yoiu-  lmaginati<in 
by  exposing  three  great  new  areas  for  land 
use  action,  where  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
are  clear  and  where,  it  seems  to  me,  your 
districts  have  an  unprecedented  opportu- 
nity for  constructive  service  to  their  com- 
munities and  the  country. 

Now  let  me  a.^stire  you  that  I  have  not 
made  these  suggestions  without  any  relation 
to  reality.  On  the  contrary,  every  suggestion 
I  have  made  regarding  the  possible  role  of 
the  soil  conservation  district — whether  in 
providing  new  facilities  for  recreation,  in 
combating  urban  sprawl,  or  In  driving  for- 
ward toward  rural  renewal — is  backed  up  by 
provisions  of  the  President's  food  and  agri- 
culture program  for  the  sixties. 

I  have  said  that  this  is  a  program  that 
faces  facts.  It  does  more  than  that^it  re- 
lates one  fact  to  another.  Our  economists 
tell  us,  for  example,  that  by  1980  we  will 
need  51  million  acres  of  cropland  less  than 
we  need  now  to  meet  our  domestic  and  ex- 
pert requirements  for  food  and  fiber.  The 
Rockefeller  study  reveals  a  need  for  millions 
of  additional  acres  for  recreation.  Orderly 
urban  expansion  calls  for  still  more  open 
land.  Rural  renewal  requires  basic  land 
use  readjustment.  The  President's  program 
does  not  stop,  therefore,  with  measures  to 
idle  cropland  for  the  sake  of  balancing  pro- 
duction and  demand.  It  surrounds  those 
measures  with  others  through  which  we  can 
make  those  retired  acres  work  in  other  ways 
for  the  p>eople  who  own  them,  the  commu- 
nities In  which  they  exist,  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

If  the  Congress  responds  to  the  President  s 
proposals,  amendments  of  existing  law  will 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority 
to  attack  these  problems  of  land  use  in  many 
ways.     He  will  be  empowered,  for  example  i 

To  acquire  land  to  be  developed  and  used 
for  public  recreation  and  protection  of  fish 
and  wildlife. 

To  enter  into  long-term  agreements  with 
farm  operators  and  owners  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  economic  use  of  land. 

To  provide  assistance  to  local  organizations 
for  operating  and  maintaining  any  reservoir 
or  other  area  in  a  watershed  protection  and 
flood  prevention  project  for  public  recrea- 
tional development. 

To  make  loans  to  individual  farmers  for 
recreational  uses  of  land  and  to  accommodate 
shifts  in  land  use. 

To  make  loans  to  rural  public  bodies  and 
associations  for  sewer  development  and  Im- 
provement, and  for  recreation-conservation 
purposes. 

To  make  ACP  payments  and  cost-sharing 
arrangements  under  long-term  contracts 
w^ith  producers  to  provide  for  changes  in 
cropping  systems  and  land  uses  for  devel- 
opment of  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife,  and 
recreation  resources. 

Taken  together,  these  represent  a  pack- 
age of  programs  through  which  I  believe 
we  will  be  able  to  come  to  grips  more  ef- 
fectively and  more  swiftly  than  ever  before 
with  the  problems  of  resource  use  which 
you  have  done  so  much  to  deal  with  in  the 
past.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era  in  the  management  of  our  resources — 
of  land  and  water,  forest  and  wildlife — 
and  our  people,  who  are  the  most  important 
resource  of  all,  are  going  to  gain  in  the 
process 

In  realizing  the  promise  of  this  new  era  — 
in  giving  reality  to  our  broadened  concept 
of  conservation  and  wise  land  use — I  am 
convinced  that  the  soil  conservation  district 
has  an  immensely  Important  part  to  play. 
I  demonstrate  this  conviction  on  February 
1 — just    5    days    ago — when    I    signed    and 
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parancnt   to  carry   on*;   a   br'.d   pr'igr.im   of      terms  about  practical  mcaanres  actually  pro-      cnie   win   rise   from    .  i:  I   billion   In   1960  to 
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promulgated  a  propooed  new  memorandum 
of  underBtandlng  aa  tbe  baae  of  future  work- 
ing relatlona  between  the  district*  and  tbe 
Department. 

It  la  my  purpose  In  offering  this  revised 
memorandum  to  up-date  the  splendid  re- 
lationship which  began  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  when  our  Ideas  about  the  alms  of 
conservation  on  private  lands  were  more 
limited  than  they  are  today.  Then,  the 
capacity  of  the  Department  to  assist  the 
districts  was  as  limited  as  the  Ideas  that 
prevailed  at  that  time.  Now  we  are  em- 
t>arkln(f  on  new  programs  with  broader  alms 
in  keeping  with  modern  needs.  I  want  the 
diatrlcu  to  be  ready  to  take  their  full  part 
in   these   programs  as  we  move  ahead. 

I  want  to  close  with  this  final  word 
W«  are  opening  up  new  ground,  chartlni? 
new  trails.  We  need  your  help,  the  benefit 
of  your  experience,  the  cooperation  of  your 
organizations.  When  you  leave  here,  take 
counsel  with  your  associates  back  home. 
Put  your  minds  to  the  problems  we  have 
talked  of  here.  Come  up  with  suggestions 
and  proposals. 

I  salute  the  splendid  Job  you  have  done 
In  the  25  years  since  the  First  District  came 
into  being.  They  have  been  challenglne; 
years.  I  know.  But  even  greater  challenges 
He  ahead. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a5 
a  result  of  consultation  with  the  major- 
ity leader,  as  I  understand,  the  bu.sinpss 
of  the  Senate  for  tomorrow  will  be  to 
convene  at  12  o'clock  noon,  at  wh.ch 
time  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph!  will  read  the  fam  u; 
Washington  Farewell  Message,  and  then 
the  Senate  will  adjourn  over  to  Mon''ay 
next  at  12  o'clock  noon.  Was  that  the 
order  that  wa.s  entered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  no  such  order 
has  been  entered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  set  it  down  as  the  business  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  will  adjourn  until 
tomorrow,  TTiursday.  noon  and  following 
the  reading  of  Washington's  Fare-.vell 
Aidress  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virgmia,  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther business  of  the  Senate — no  votes  or 
regular  busines.s — and  a  motion  will  be 
made  to  adjourn  until  Monday  next  at 
noon.  I  make  this  announcement  in  or- 
der that  my  colleagues  may  be  on  notice 
as  to  what  the  scheduU^  i.s. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  distinsrui-shed  acting  ma- 
jority leader  has  stated  what  I  under- 
stand is  the  agreement  between  the 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  MANSriELD],  and  the  minority 
leader,    the   Senator   from  Illinois    (Mr 

DiRKSENl. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move  that 
the  Sentite  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat 
1  o'clock  and  32  minutes  pm.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, February  22,  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  21,  1962: 

Ijf  THz  An  Tome* 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  chapter  835,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  offi- 
cers are  subject  to  physical  examination 
required  by  law 

CA,PT.*IJ»     TO     MAJOR 

Line  of  the  Ait  Force 
Abersold,  Edward  O  .  38710A. 
Ackerman.  Donald  G    38706A. 
Adamek    Victor  W  ,  3993aA. 
Adams.  Clinton  S  ,  38510A. 
Adams,  Donald  F  ,  40429A. 
Adams,  Gerald  M  .  39236A. 
Adams.  Robert  L  ,  17928A. 
Adams.  Theodore  R  .  38543A. 
Adams,  William,  390-*«A 
Adams.  William  F  .  39021A. 
Addy.  Noel  D  ,  40025A 
Ai?!iettl,  Corrado  J  .  38717A. 
Ahner   Lyie  L  .  I7960A 
Alrd    William  W  ,  38959A. 
Akerland.  Oustav  J    38682A. 
Albright.  Donald  J  .  40023A. 
Alderman   J.imes  O     21526A. 
Aldredge   Cleo  D  .  39659A 
Alexander.  Martin  E    39093A. 
Alexander    Richard  L  .  40378A. 
Alexander   William.  39404A. 
Alien.  Harry  O    Jr     40132A. 
.Ailf-n    J  imes  R     I778yA 
A'.len    I.<^ewey  E     Jr    22742A. 
Allen   Marvin  I,    39108A 
A;ipn,  Milton  E     39392A 
Alley    Max  P     39794A 
AH.snn,  R'lsael!  R     ?9807A 
Almnnd    Jullu";  H  .  Jr  .  40373A 
.M-'ton,  M.wirlcp  E    .Sr  ,  4OO20A. 
Alvarad'i    Rlcardo  R     2^fi7BA. 
Amador   Earl  M     17944 A 
.\rnerma!i    Rm-,-  w  ,  :iR6.5GA. 
Amery.  Robert  3     48827.\ 
.Anderson    Andrew  B    Jr     1779 1  A. 
Anderson.  C  irl  A     17747.A. 
Andersiin.  Elmer  E     379S2A 
Anderson   James  W     3i>9fl()A. 
Anderson    J'.hn  P    402<!5\ 
Anderson.  Msirv.n  J  .  19360A. 
Ar.dersunM    nt  R     38729A 
Anderson.  Rov  L     Jr     3fl«20A. 
.Ander««->n,  Wi:i!am  A  .  40418A. 
Andes.  I, I  -.yd  M     38799A 
AndrerhP'-k    Joseph  P     38«a4A. 
Andrew.  H.iKh  S    2'!877A 
Aj.drews,  Meiv.n  H  ,  bZ'ibf^.K. 
Andrua   Charles  A     Jr    39209A. 
Angenendt,  Harry  E  .  38594A. 
AnnLs,  Edwin  C  ,  40<)87A 
Anspach,  Robert  J    39«88A 
Antonleitl,  Bruno  J  ,  38691A 
Apple    John  J  ,  40289A 
Archer    Wli'.lam  E  ,  39103A 
Archibald    L.iwre:ire  W  .  33500A. 
.Armer   Willli.-n  M     39639 A 
.Arm'tmn;; Onier.-  H      18<)47A. 
Arnr^tr^ni;    jHme<!  y     ,Jr  .  25782A. 
ArneV    H\rrv  L    Jr     40"'J7.A 
Arnold    Frat.kMn  B     39257A. 
Arnold.  Robert  C     39 187 .A 
Arnold,  William  M     40J88A 
Asbury    Rl.-hard  W     39:  98A 
Ashhrldx'e    Ge<'"-5^e  .»,     ?9302A. 
A.'ile't,  W  >rthini;   4<tK)i.\ 
A'kln.s    Edwin  I      3S127A 
Au.sburn,  Fr.i:.k:;n  K     I7939.\. 
Austin    Elbert  H    4o()<i7.\ 
.^vls    Robert  F  .  38548.^ 
Axmacher    Haro:d  f>     Jr    39708A. 
Aylsw  ir'.h.  Cla.-k    3  '3')  I  A 
Babler    Leon  H    TtTS.SA 
Baden    Vernon  E     3i69'3A. 
Bailey   J    hn  H     ?9708A 
Balrd.  Jacob  C    227  J6A. 


Balrd.  Nolln  R  ,  SMMaA. 
Baker.  Elmer  W.,  Jr..  400MA. 
Baker  John  H.,  Jr  ,  39S8aA. 
Baker,  Thomas  H..  388 18A. 
Baker.  Walter  H  ,  Jr  ,  38684A. 
Baker.  William  E  ,  3a761A. 
Baker.  William  F  .  38897A. 
Baker   William  J  .  Jr  .  SdASSA. 
Balazik.  Joseph  C.  30994A. 
Baldwin.  James  E  .  a&80eA. 
Baldwin    Richard  F  ,  38907 A. 
Baldwin.  William  A  .  40'212A. 
Balega.  John  L  ,  24396A. 
Ball.  John  C  ,  22783A 
B.illard.  Carl  W  ,  178««A. 
Balser.  William  D    39928A. 
Baltrusaltls,  William  J  .  38879A. 
Balzano.  Daniel  N  .  39540A 
Banks.  Ernest  S  ,  39840A. 
Barber,  Alden  F  ,  391 50A. 
Barber   Frank  H  .  30233A. 
Barber.  Kenneth  H  .  17846A. 
Bare    Merle  M  .  40371A 
Barentlne.  Herbert  B  ,  17870A. 
Barker    Frank  H  .  390e6A 
Barker    Frederick  N     60041A. 
Barkwlll,  James  W  .  2278aA 
Barnard    Martin  J  .  179MJA. 
Barnett   James  O  .  384a8A. 
Barne\back.  William  O  .  5254«A, 
Barondes    Arthur  D  ,  17T74A 
Barr,  Carl  A     2C823A. 
Barr.  Hamld  E  .  39e9«A 
Barrett.  Donald  E    38937A. 
Barrett.  Lewis  R  ,  Jr  ,  37340A. 
Barrow   J  imes  F    ♦OIOflA 
B.irsom.  Oeorge  K  ,  Jr  .  39080A. 
15  trta    J.hn  J     3'(46f5A 
Bartels.  Charles  E  ,  3878«A. 
Hartley.  George  .S     37765 A. 
Ba.ssett.  Roy  B     39507A 
Batemnn    William  N    38844A. 
Bates    Mary  E  .  39851W 
B.i'ey    Thu:na.s  O  .  .^28ieA 
B.itter'hell    Byrnn  E    403_'3A. 
BauRh.  Winiam   3;)'>e5A 
Baughn    Rlrhard  M     25705A. 
Baum.  -Sheldon  D    39958A 
Baumgardn-r,  Th  ir  P  ,  40153A. 
Beach    Willi, im  J  .  39780A 
Beatty,  Charles  R  ,  3979,'SA 
Beauregard    Edward  C    394<J3A. 
Beaver   George  W     39063 A. 
Berher    Donald  F     38945A. 
Berk    Harold    3891 5A 
Berkner.  Alfred  A     Jr     38875A. 
BeddlngHeld.  Lijther  L    Jr  ,  40184A. 
Bf-dPlibauKh    J    h:i  W      '!.1894A. 
Be<:ford.  FrncRt  D     .S492<5A 
Bednorz.  Everlst  L    39e90A. 
Beers.  Milton  E    40O43A. 
Behren.^    Rae  A    37503A 
Beklis   Joseph  E  .  27e99A. 
Bellamy   William  R  ,  38881  A. 
BemM.«i.  Robert  E  .  39395A 
Bender   Thomas  I    ,  Jr    38««2A. 
Benedh  t  W.irren  V     39223A. 
Bennett.  Benjamin  E    39340A. 
Bennett.  Ernest  J  .  39640A. 
Bennett   3.dney,  39056A 
BeiLVin.  Bradfr  rd  L  .  40297A. 
Be:.s,,n    M    ll:.'.  A     Jr     40.i26A. 
Benson.  Jack  R  ,  2".>K2.')A. 
Ber.well.  Tommy    399t35A. 
Herg    Maurlre  A     38.)87A. 
Berg,  Rt)bert  A     3971JA. 
Berwman    Lloyd  H     38835A. 
Bergwln.  Clyde  R     3879  )A. 
Berkenpa-x.  Nephl    4o<117A. 
Bernard    Duane  R  .  2')615A. 
Bernin.   Huimas  ¥  .  52459A. 
Berry,  Hurry  M  ,  I7987A. 
Berry,  J,irk  W  ,  3949iA. 
Berry.  Richard  P  ,  17840A. 
Berthold,  (>irar  A  ,  39174A. 
BertolR.  Arthiir  R  .  39080A. 
Bertonl    WaMo  E     1  77a(jA 
Be.st    Warren  E     40055A 
Bethune,  Jtjhn  L  ,  Jr  ,  3973«A. 
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Bettls,  WUUam  E.,  40024A. 
BtviUe,  Jacob  E  ,  38&e8A. 
Biaett.  Vernon  L.,  2833aA. 
Bibb.  Harry  L  .  39052A. 
Biddle.  Fred  O.,  387aiA. 
Bier.  Samuel,  39535A. 
Bigelow,  Robert  O..  39927 A. 
Biillngs.  Gilbert  M..  Jr.,  52579A, 
Bmuey,  William  L.,  38g29A. 
Bird,  Claude  M  ,  38651A. 
B;rdwell.  Fred  L.,  39332A. 
Bi.Micr.  Harry  E..  38926A. 
B.hhop.  Charles  W.,  3961«A. 
Bi.shup.  Uoyd  R..  38969A. 
Bishop.  Tedd  L  ,  17951A. 
Black.  Donald  C  .  Jr.,  38824A. 
Black,  Harlan  K.,  38502A. 
Biark,  Paul  A  .  3880SA. 
Blackburn,  Denny  R..  4018aA. 
Blackman,  Robert  D  ,  64928A. 
Blades,  Joseph  P  ,  39429A. 
Blaine,  Jay  M..  Jr..  39926A. 
Blair,  Roland  J..40172A. 
Blakely.  Jack  A..  402ggA. 
Blakeney.  Lewis  R..  38477A. 
Bland.  Kenneth  R..  22818A. 
Blank,  Oeorge  W  ,  39293A. 
Blanz,  Clarence  E.,  Jr.,  3900eA. 
Blecharczyk.  Tadeusz.  39824A. 
Blenls,  Ronald  D..  52&88A. 
Bllckenstaff,  Robert.  39375A. 
Bloodgood,  Donal  D  ,  17863A. 
Blum,  Edward  H  ,  Jr.,  374IftA. 
Blum.  Julius  M..  40423A. 
Blunt.  Robert  W  ,  Jr.,  52577A- 
Blyth.  John  S..  39632A. 
Bobbett.  Robert  L  ,  38991A.    I 
Bogan,  Thomas  R..  39565A.     I 
Bogle.  David  B  .  25522A.  I 

BohnhofT.  Wilbur  C  .  3936aA. 
Bolton,  Charles  F.,  40081 A 
Bolton,  Howard  F  .  39724A. 
Bolton.  James  C,  26449 A. 
Booher,  John  W..  38896A. 
Borden.  Robert  E..  40433A. 
Borsarl.  Evo  E  .  39823 A. 
Bortness.  Lawrence  E  .  40420A. 
Bosch.  Frank  L  ,  40253A. 
Bo6t,  John  H.,  17875A. 
Botzong,  Wilbur  B  ,  39271A. 
Boudreaux,  William  J..  S8696A. 
Bounds.  Malcolm  S..  8r..  38&MA. 
Bowen,  Roy  M..  38707 A. 
Bower,  Archie  F..  Jr..  39883A. 
Bowers,  John  H  .  39353A. 
Bowman.  John  H..  39417A. 
Bowser.  Kenneth  D..  3962aA. 
Boyd.  John  S  .  39603A. 
Boyd.  Stanley  M.,  38524A. 
Boyden,  Clair  H..  39561A. 
Bozeman,  John  W..  Jr.,  39641A. 
Brackney.  Paul  J.,  39337A. 
Braddock.  James  E..  24349A. 
Brandes,  Harry  E.,  38895A. 
Brandon.  Durward.  39716A. 
Brandt.  Rol>ert  L..  39509A. 
Braswell.  Arnold  W.,  17746A. 
Brutton.  Keith  D..  39638A. 
Brauckman.  Alvln  J..  39003A. 
Brenholt*.  George  E..  Jr.,  393A8A. 
Bresley,  Mllo  W.,  37754A. 
Bressler,  Ray  B.,  Jr  .  17891A. 
Brett,  Robert  A  ,  40322A. 
Brewer.  Zane  G  ,  39511A. 
Brewlngton,  Russell  D.,  23852A. 
Brewujn.  James  A.,  39629A. 
Brland    Paul  L..  Jr.,  17882A. 
Brlggs.  Josephus  A..  Jr..  389«4A. 
Brlgham,  Gordon  D.,  52584A. 
Brlght.  Charles  D  ,  23a88A. 
Brill.  Jay  R  .  17767A. 
Brlnrr.  Chester  G.,  38512A. 
Brlnson.  Elmo,  38600A. 
Brlnson.  Pat  D  ,  17887A. 
Brlon.  Leonard  L.,  62615A. 
Brltton,  Charles  L..  39834A. 
Brltton.  Raymond  P..  38868A* 
Brltton.  Robert  B..  40189A. 
Brltton,  Thomas  C.  a3835A. 
Broadway,  Roy  D.,  309a9A. 
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Brock,  Walker  J..  40061  A. 
Brock.  Woodrow  W.,  39038 A. 
Brodlen,  Bernard  B.,  38668A. 
Broga,  Kenneth  L.,  39S51A. 
Brooks,  Harold  C,  39082A. 
Brotbeck.  Charles  B.,  38839A. 
Brown.  Calvin  W.,  49303A. 
Brown.  Carl  H.,  52569A. 
Brown,  Clyde  W..  Jr..  38820A. 
Brown,  David  A.,  89837A. 
Brown,  Edward  L..  38565A. 
Brown.  Edward  W.,  39489A. 
Brown,  Gerald  8.,  38627A. 
Brown,  Harry  F.,  3968SA. 
Brown,  James  A.,  39801A. 
Brown,  James  F.,  39215A. 
Brown,  James  M..  39956A. 
Brown.  John  R.  Q..  S9482A. 
Brown,  Ralph  W.,  39618A. 
Brown,  Robert  D.,  40143A. 
Brown.  William  F..  39900A. 
Browning.  James  H.,  39907A. 
BrudzlHEkl.  Walter  M..  39333A. 
Brullnskl.  Stephen  M..  39739A. 
Brunettl,  Anthony  W..  25528A. 
Brunner,  Leroy  P..  60037A. 
Bryant,  Norman.  38938A. 
Buchanan,  Robert  S..  18292A. 
Buckley,  Paul  J..  39633A. 
Buechler.  Theodore  B..  17833A. 
Buettner,  Prank  A.,  39306A. 
Bugg,  Raoul.  39500 A. 
Bute,  Alton  C,  3876SA. 
Bulger.  Charles  C,  39070A. 
Bunch,  Melvln  E.,  38M9A. 
Bundlck.  Paul  S..  40110A. 
Burcham,  Loyd  C,  38282A. 
Burdette.  James  M  .  Jr.,  17930A. 
Burgess,  Benjamin  P..  39884A. 
Burgess,  Raymond  U.,  Jr.,  38724A. 
Burke,  Patrick  J..  40382A. 
Burkhart,  John  W.  38493A. 
Burkholder,  Richard  W.,  17883A. 
Burllngame,  Colin  R  .  40327A. 
Burman,  John  R..  39045A. 
Burns,  Julius  F.,  38955A. 
Burns,  Leigh  R..39890A. 
Burastad,  Basil  B..  39514A. 
Burrls,  Rupert  H..  40328A. 
Burrows,  WUllam  C,  17758A. 
Burt,  Robert  L.,  38683A. 
Burt,  Waldo  P.,  39034A. 
Burton,  Billy  B..  &6M2A. 
Burton,  John  C.  3930SA. 
Butler,  Blaine  R..  Jr..  17803A. 
Buttermore,  Franklin  T.,  S9010A. 
Butterworth,  Edgar  E..  3969 lA. 
Buttery.  Thomas  W  .  39843A. 
Buttrey,  Wallace  C.  40317A. 
Butts,  Edward  H.,  Jr..  3930eA. 
Buzbee,  Jack  A.,  5259eA. 
Byers,  Herbert  L.,  39981A. 
Byers.  William  E..  39217A. 
Byrne.  Joseph  H..  53603A. 
Caf  arella,  Joseph  R..  38572A. 
Cahlll,  Lawrence  J..  38527 A. 
Calder,  Robert  L..  89317A. 
Caldwell.  Daniel  E..  39031A. 
Calhoun.  Attlcus  A..  a4271A. 
Callahan,  Daniel  H.,  3g224A. 
Callanan,  Charles  W.,  38881A. 
Cameron,  John  J.,  39730A. 
Cameron,  Joseph  E..  39568A. 
Cameron,  WUUam  S.,  38849A. 
Campbell,  Claude  P.,  38890A. 
Campbell,  Richard  J.,  39214A. 
Campbell,  Robert  H.,  38992A. 
Campbell.  William  P..  39252A. 
Campbell.  WUUam  T.,  Jr.,  3972eA. 
Canady.  Thomas  H..  Jr.,  391 13A. 
Canfleld,  John  O.,  24415A. 
Cannon.  James  W..  Jr.,  40071A. 
Capraro,  Thomas  C.  3918eA. 
Carberry.  James  E..  Jr..  39216A. 
Cardwell.  Jack  E.,  S9488A. 
Carey.  John  H..  5604aA. 
Carey,  Richard  J..  38614A. 
Carey,  William  D..  39396A. 
Carglll.  Harris  B..  38629A. 
Carleton,  Myron  L.,  39O50A. 


Carlomagno,  Armand  M.,  23768A. 
Carlson,  Carl  R.,  39645A. 
Carney,  WUllam  L..  40113A. 
Carroll,  Arthur  3..  38989 A. 
Carter.  George  M.,  38963 A. 
Carter,  Leo,  39617A. 
Case,  Rodolph.  38520A. 
CasoU,  Fred  R.,  38886A. 
Cattron,  Ward  J.,  38658A. 
Caulfield,  Thomas  J.,  Jr..  4037eA. 
CavinesE,  Jamie  N.,  39227 A. 
Cerrone,  Warren  E.,  38857A. 
Cesario,  Joseph  M.,  38801A. 
Chady.  Wlncell  R..  39872A. 
Chamberlain,  James  S.,  38732A. 
ChamberUn.  Ertel  8..  38673A. 
ChampUn,  Predrlc  P.,  38638A. 
Chanatry,  Fred  I..  17788A. 
Chandler,  John  L..  39571A. 
Chaney,  Francis  C.  2d.  38888A. 
Chapln,  Robert  L.,  39439A. 
Chapman.  Charles  V.,  Jr.,  39266A. 
Chappelle,  Ernest  C,  Jr.,  40321A. 
Charles,  Harry  O.,  Jr.,  48831A. 
Chellberg,  Clair  W.,  38606A. 
Chenot,  Richard  P..  39904A. 
Chew.  Harold  B.,  38719A. 
Chlkar,  James  E..  39486A. 
Christian,  James  W..  40228A. 
Chrlstlanson,  WUllam  C.  39882A. 
Chrones,  Thomas  A.,  39004A. 
Chrzastek,  Myron  J.,  39430A. 
Church,  James  P.,  38528A. 
Clbulka,  Bert  G.,  38631A. 
Clark.  James  B.,  40329A, 
Clark,  Joseph  L..  402e2A. 
Clark.  Kenneth  A..  40311A. 
Clark,  Loren  D.,  39342 A. 
Clark,  Raymond  8..  40040A. 
Clark,  Robert  L.,  3d,  25523A. 
Clark,  Robert  W..  Jr.,  22784A. 
Clark,  Roy  T.,  Jr..  24594A. 
Clark,  WUllam  G.,  38579A. 
Clark,  WUllam  T.,  39961A. 
Clarkson,  Raymond  E.,  89949A. 
Clary,  James  C,  38869A. 
Claypoole,  Gordon,  39 162 A. 
ClayvUle,  Howard  G.,  39481A. 
Clegg,  John  E  .  39318A. 
CTlemente,  Walker  E.,  39047A. 
Cleveland,  Howard  R.,  38700A. 
Cllne,  John  R.,  39091A. 
Cllne,  WUllam  J.,  40162A. 
Cloud,  Lester  A.,  Jr.,  39852A. 
Coffey,  John  B.,  39471A. 
Colby,  Guy  H  ,  52543A. 
Cole,  Courtland  T.,  38492A. 
Cole,  EJaryl  D  ,  17953A. 
Cole,  Ernest  A.,  39772A. 
Coleman,  Kermlt,  52637A. 
Coleman,  WUllam  D.,  25804A. 
Coleman.  WUllam  R..  39797 A. 
Colet,  David,  39763A. 
Collp,  Robert  C.  52598A. 
Collette,  William  E.,  40127A. 
Collier,  James  L.,  39745 A. 
Collins,  Charles  A..  39996A. 
CoUlns,  WUllam  P.,  38602A. 
Comeau,  Ulysse  A.,  387B8A. 
Comer,  Thom^is  P.,  39175A. 
Compton.  Milton  S.,  Jr.,  38S74A. 
Cone,  Charles  L.,  40177A. 
Confer,  Louis  C.  39673A. 
Conlee,  Gall  D  ,  39083A. 
Conley,  Douglas  C,  40279A. 
Connalr,  Thomas  J..  Jr.,  S9160A. 
Connaway.  Robert  P.,  40179A. 
Connelly.  Hubert  A.,  39272A, 
Connolly.  Thomas  J.,  48820A. 
Connor,  Maurice  E.,  38521A. 
Conover,  James  E  ,  38653A. 
Conrad.  Charles  M  ,  3P972A. 
Conway,  James  T.,  40330A. 
Cook,  Emmerson  C,  39525A. 
Cook.  Frederick  P  .  S9915A. 
Cook,  John  C,  3983SA. 
Cook.  Norman  W..  S0418A. 
Cook.  Olen  C,  38786A. 
Cooke,  Morris  H..  S8582A. 
Cooksey,  George  D.,  Jr.,  22828A. 
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Coop«r    Veo  L  ,  3909eA 
Cfjoper    Stanley,  3975flA. 
C"iK)ver   Jean  L  ,  24721A 
Cop'-laiid.  J  >e  H  .  38900A. 
Ciirbui    John  H  ,  20431A 
Cdrey    A!exander B , 39149A 
Corken    Jack  C    39604A 
Oirnish    Vau(?hn  L  ,  38262A 
Corvey   RusseU  O  .  399UA. 
0b8t«lln    Elmer  P  ,  39556A 
Costenbader.  Henry  L  .  39290A. 
C')ur!a5    John  O  .  23803A 
Cow  >rd    Roderick  W  .  22842A 
C.iW8;ill    John  D  .  17860A 
Cox    Rex  E . 40145A 
Cox    WilU.-im  M  .  39164A 
Crabb    Robert  O  .  38891A 
Crane    Charles  L  ,  39723A 
Cranlord    Gorden  E..  52590A 
Craw    David  W  ,  39060A 
Crecellus,  Charles  E  .  40269A. 
Creech,  Ray  T  ,  39971A 
Crevonls.  Edward  B  .  40241A 
Crlswell    Wallace  L  .  22807A. 
Crlles.  Prank  W  .  Jr  .  40325A 
Crockett    Tom  A  ,  Jr  .  39322A. 
Croker   Charles  J  .  39398A 
Crosnicker    Mcrvyn  T  .  3863aA. 
Cross    Earle  G  .  Jr  ,  40058 A. 
Cross   James  U  .  24719A 
Crow   Earl  S     Jr  .  40112A 
Crow    Oltn  W  .  39660 A 
Crowder    R<xl(iphll  J  .  Jr  .  2647dA. 
Crown.  John  L  ,  52622A 
Crumley   James  R  .  38376A. 
Crutchlow,  Russell  P  ,  52562A. 
Culbertson.  Richard  N  .  3975aA. 
Cullom.  Robert  P     38809A 
C^jmmlnifs   George  R  .  21510A. 
Cunningham   James  J  ,  38898A. 
Cunningham.  Louis  W  ,  38918A. 
Cuno    Prancls  T  .  39179A 
Cuny   Rtiy  A     40331 A 
Cuomo   Stephen  D  ,  38576A 
Currle.  James  B  .  26447A. 
Currie   John  W  ,  52534A 
Currv.  Clarence  G  ,  Jr     39431  A. 
Curtis,  John  P  .  39532A 
Curtner    Paul  H     Jr . 391 12A 
Dsibrowski    Edmond  J  .  39233A. 
Dahl.  Raymond  H  ,  39676A 
Dale   James  A  ,  52.t78A 
Dalke,  Alvin  D     40396A 
Dallas    Harrv  G     39612A 
Daly    Mary  E  .  39955W. 
Dana.  Richard  E  ,  52620A 
Daniel    Dennis  D  .  39892A 
Daniel.  John  I     3d    17923A. 
Daniel    William  J     28191A. 
Daniels,  Llovd  E    40251 A 
Darrow,  George  R  ,  39891  A, 
Davidson.  Harold  E     39484A 
Davles,  Bill  M  ,  39606A 
Davis,  Blair  J     39995A 
Davis.  Carl  F  .  39189A 
Davis.  DouRall  M  .  38507A 
Davis.  Prank  H  .  39675A 
Davis,  Glen  E    38789A 
Davis.  Harold  N  .  40332A. 
Davis.  N  irman  E  ,  Jr  ,  .t25,57A 
Davis,  Oliver  R  .  38643A 
Davis,  Robert  C  ,  17855A 
Davis.  Robert  M     39365A 
Davis.  W.iyne  F.     52566A 
Davison.  ClarK  E  ,  39523A 
Davison.  Henry  O  ,  39.534A. 
Davison    Peter  H  .  23848A 
Dawson.  LeUnd  W    39078A. 
Dearth.  Ray  A     52635A 
Deas,  John,  22768 A 
DeCastro    William  R  ,  3H693A. 
Decima.  Ele<5.  23896A 
Dedecker,  Charles  C  .  27675A. 
Dee.  John  B   Jr  .  39487A 
DePehce.  Louis  P  .  38919A 
DefTendall.  Bryce  D  .  39572A. 
DeGaugh.  Roy  A.,  39123A 
DeGraaf    Henry,  38513A 
DeLaune,  Harvey  P  ,  48828A. 
Delozler    Howard  J  .  39244A. 
Deluca   Harold  J    38899A. 
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I).-i:cl>-    Wi:il:in!  H  ,  Jr     40<J77A 
Uciiklfr    Edward  Cr     .Jr     5a8"lA 
Dennis.  Robert.  23901A 
DensfMrd    How  ard  W  .  39657A. 
Dep'ula    Airred  R  .  40152A 
I)epys.sier,  St«  .en  L     40194A 
IX- ro.se    R<  V  L     3 8608 A. 
rvrrirk    B.  yd  D     19849A 
D.Trl::Kt>.:;    William  H  ,  4()1SIA 
L>»\-;in>iiie    J  Lsp»T  V     395()3A 
Desipin    'Hion  afi  J     3H7'i4A 
De\  !i:;    J    ;.:,  .:     Jr     J.TVril  A 
Uewu-    Wi;.:.-nP     39yj.TA 
Uey  )    James  E     39101 A 
Ulbbip,  Wa;UT   K     37H3HA 
iJickcrson     A  i:     n  E      I'jao.SA 
D;^r;-    A;ph  <:.->■  J      3H6H6A 
Dr.tly    Sim.-.  G      I7H4HA 
I)i:i    K.'nne-h    39815A 
Diliahuiity.  Chester  L     4H>^07A 
DUley.  Wllll.in,  Ci     Jr     .SJ.S^UA 
Dillon    Inulfi  H  .  38626A 
Dmeen    Ut-nni ;  J     3y3Hr)A 
Dl'.rm.ir    J  ,hn  D     39203A 
Dixey    J.  .seph  U     3969!* A 
rx.bs.  n.  Dale  A  .  40<.ll  \  .\ 
Do<  kt-ry    Um'.s  A  .  25H23A 
DoUd.  G'.en  A     3927;iA 
i:>.dds    W:::i.in.  J  .  385«3A 
:>.  .<ls.   t.     I  -'..  H      3'<-:3  1  A 
r>K>^ken    Mfivin  L     3'.»49(iA 
D.':.ahowor    Pr-xlcrKk  L     4HH  UA 
U-  :.  i:  Is-:.    H    A.irJ  W      it<K_'yA 
I).   :.:•   :.    Wi:;M;n  E     Jr      :789.SA 
L>   pp.  C'lP.in  S     4010OA 
D^  r.'-T    ,J    h':   H     401  18A 
[>.  r;  I    Oswa;d    38610 A 
IV  T:..-,-.u!*.er    J  *»-ph  L     4i):m3A 
1).  rrt-r    W  i:-.er  H      iyS^WA 
!>■    '.M    r:     (•>•:  1.  ,)       SHH('7.\ 
D<'*si  n,  .J.inips  E     2ao2.SA 
DotMin,  R. chard  A     39uOHA 
Dou^hfr-.y   J  11  k  B     <92J0A 
DtJUgherty,  John    3':*015A 
D<iua;her*v    ,P,,-phB     2-J79f>A 
DoUi?h'y.  Orvi:lp  L     40144A 
I>.'ik::  t.^    Til  mm  V  L     40334  A 
r>  UK.us    W:;.si  n  D     39y02.\ 
1).  .-a;,::..;    Wi.litmJ     40ij74A 
I>  w:.::;^'    Hills  R     ,<y91,<A 
I).    AT,-,    t.M    !;   VV      !85fl4A 
D-   ;,  ..•    Ui-ATf:;  ■,■  A      17HS*7-\ 
Dra.k    W.irren  E     38y8nA 
Draicf    Pui:  F     3yl26A 
Urebflbls    Robert  C     38^yjA 
Dreler    Oeorete  E    3943 J. A 
Drew    Joh«  C     25772A 
Driiion    Mi.-bhallL     iH>',74A 
Drlscoll    Jan.es  J     386u4A 
Driick.-py    Allan  F  ,  3'J2HoA 
I)uB«.;.s    J  .sep-i  M     24455 A 
D'lhs.   ;.    H^   r;s  N      VJ\  176A 
Oui-'p    Ji  h:.  H  ,  40,J99A 
U'lddin^   Carl  O     Jr    40o47A 
Diiden    W.iiter  E     391H3A 
Di.ua.'-d    Wii;i,irn  T     4<)2.itiA 
D'.uiial.s    Phi;;:i  A  .  3932;<A 
D-.ini.i.s    E.ir:  A     'i9r)49A 
Du:..iw  ly    F'  lUl  E     38878 A 
E>'iiih.in'.    Charles  I      V»82fiA 
Dur.Iap    Elmer  N     3«664A 
Dunlap    Wesley  W     38665.\ 
Du:;!i    Ch  irle.'i  B     394  i.(A 
D\i:;nii.^    U-s.ie  L     3y()64A 
Du.-bi:'.    Ger.ild  E     38777A 
Durbir.    R;>h,ird  F    3y9;i(iA 
D'.i'k  '    tr.irii-is  J     4n295A 
D\tT    KfT.neth  A     3'Jf546A 
Flakm.--,  Benjamin  W     17760.^ 
E.mes    Edwin  C     244. 1,5 A 
E.us-mrtn,  L<  ren  -S     Jr     Jt;7')3A. 
E<i.s'.on    Read  C  ,  3y628A 
Ebersole    Howard  R  ,  -!447tj.\ 
Eihabarne.  Paul.  5J575.\ 
EchoUs    Barney  F  ,  Jr     3i<331A. 
Eci'iinmv    Peter   40174A 
Etlen    James  I      22836.A 
E<ler   J'lhn  E     Jr  ,  392.311  A 
Edgarian    .Art hur  A     392 74 A 
Edm.  aids    Carter  M  .  52535A 
Edmon.i-oi;    J,imes  L     391  14A. 


f>ln;ui:>!.-    WllUam  H     3y5«<JA 

hil'A  inl.s    As. I  B     40191  A 

Kdwa.'d.s    H.irrN  M     301L'4A 

E.lw.ird.s    J.i,  k  J     38637A 

tilward-    J.in.i'.-  E     4042HA 

Kilwar<I-    J    hi    A      17766A 

Kk.ii;     We.s.ev    W      38H48A 

Ev-ier-     H.ir.ld  H      395.i7A 

K^ber-    H.  -Ji.ird  D     38883A 

h  L,-k;!:  •    i;    J.uk  H     24430A 

f-K'Kl'st.n    (ilciuil     Jr     nyeOjA 

E^K^'-^f-   11    Oi^det.C     40195A 

fc<g!e-t.  I.     leUord  S     Jr  .  39243A. 

Ehrh.ir.f    H.  iHTl  F     396«i7A. 

Eu-kisop.    J.  i.!i  J  ,  40137A 

ElU'nt)iTk;    J'  -hii  E     3yo5  1  .\ 

EKer'    H    .Lr..  k.  A     38784A 

Elbr:..  h'     WPlMni  A     39531  A. 

Elch.iK     I.  i.M    Jr     3i*46yA 

E'.ile.-    I  .,.-•:  W     39820 A 

E.d.-.'    D.cn;  ■!.  C      .)8772A 

!•  :eti,i.-.;i    (  ..irenre  C      17796A. 

1-  ,k:i.    I   ..ire lire  s  .  3H6a6A 

Bills.  Wllli.tm  F     J«715A 

Elton    H.ir    Id  R     39888A 

Elvey,  Ge<  rKe  C     38580A 

FiJlPrs.  i;    Uiis.sel!  C  ,  39382A. 

Vr.  p    \     M    l.ii.d  W     39942A 

K:.d!es    Kr.uik  I     392 13A 

K:..;.e    rii:t..n  Ci     39701  A 

^  :.K'.e    y.  rre.st  W     .Jy247A 

t::i.  ivs.  Hi    Richard  B     40426A. 

Erie    D.ii.  H     39198A 

Ern-t    Herbert  W     38743A 

!•  r  .  \!\    J.m.e*  L     40014A 

f.'/e,i    p  ,1,1  E     5.")745A 

h.  .  .'.e:.biich    .Arthur  E  .  38781A. 

K.-vri.U'e   J    hi;  T     40398A 

K.-.s    Edn.    lid  E    39259A 

Ev.ileiiK      William  A     38487A. 

Evan.s    r.e,  TK--  W     38645A 

E-..L1.,-.    J  .u\.    18838A 

E'.  ai.-    J    seph  B     38o9flA 

Evan.s    Michael  J     Jr     4o.J35A. 

Bvni.s    Rirh.ird  L     39622A 

Evans    R.ibertC     38337A 

Evers    Alfred  C     3<<e29A 

EvuiiK'    .Marviii  F     38949A 

F.iircL.th    Jaiiies  W     Jr     39315A. 

F.innliiK    Ivan  B     39()49A 

F  ir:  ,ir    J,  hn  H     38498A 

F.irU.UiK',  Prank    39590A 

F  IV    ri'e    Walter  B     22775A 

F.iw-.er    Robert  E.  40244A 

Fe.ini    C.ibell  J     39773A 

Fed.-'  .  William  E     17946A 

Feenev    Kdw»rd  M     23934 A 

Felcli    I.e  H.  J      38582A 

Feltev    l)-i,.ild  R     39434A 

Feninier    William  H      17y5«A. 

Fern    R.  bert  C"     38f)3'.«A 

Fer:ell    J.ii  k  (1     3H.<44A 

Ferris    J    hn  T     Jr     4u393A 

Fer:  I'er    J    f.n  J     24397A 

Ferryni.i:.    Neil  R     38973A 

Feuerrie^!;,!    K.irl  T     39822A 

hlederer    Ji*eph  J      3>J,334A 

F.ler     Kei^i.ii.ild  D     Jr      40193A. 

y.:    r  .11..      peter  J      38928A 

FiMibel    Robert  A     52553A. 

Fii.    h    J    V     Mi\)H2h 

Fii.efr. ..  k   Cieorge  H     24«;02A. 

Fls-  !ier    John  C  ,  39412A 

Fisher    H.  bert  K     3951fiA 

Fisher    \  e»-non  W     39284A 

Flsler    Kenneth  H     38!<11A 

Fjels'.><l    Marquis  A     .)H5H3A. 

1-  l.i*;i;    J.hn  B     40206A 

Fl.iherty    Joseph  E  .  39748A 

Fl.ike    I'h  .ma-s  J  ,  Jr  ,  22837A, 

Fleming,  David,  40338A 

Fle».  her    Glenn  A  ,  40321  A 

P'leti  her    J.imes  D  ,  40130A 

Fletcher    WestwvKXl  H     Jr  .  4019aA 

Floyd    Willi. irn  W     38962A 

FUnn    Robert  E    25524A 

Fogi;,  Clarence  H  ,  Jr  .  38842A. 

Piirbes    Myron  D  .  26783A. 

F(  rd    Pranci*  M  .  23860A 

Ford    John  R     23767A 

Ford    Lester  W  .  39591  A. 


1962 
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Foster.  Cecil  O  .  38964A. 
Foster   Charles  C  .  Jr..  39749A. 
Foster.  Herbert  R  .  5a741A. 
Fosterrnan.  Leslie  E  .  38615A. 
F  .UK'ht.  Oliver  C.  394e7A. 
F  iwle.  Bernard  H  .  39177A- 
Fowler   Fein  C  .  38876A 
F   wier,  William  A  .  38940A. 
Ffiidy    E'.lls  E  .  39673A. 
Fraley.  Elmer  E  .  5a629A. 
Francis.  Albert  H  .  24424A. 
Fratikie,  Merton  J,.  iOlflOA. 
Fran.scloni    Warren  R  .  38537 A. 
Franson.  Vernon  A  .  53583A. 
Fran/.  Donald  P  .  39261A. 
Frav-ee    Merle  W  .  52549A. 
Frear   Carl  R  .  Jr  .  17869A. 
Frry    Arthur  C  .  40105A. 
Frey.  Ivan  R  .  25535A. 
Frey.  Joseph  L  .  39945A. 
Fri.sg   Raymond  J  ,  Jr.,  33907A. 
Frost.  Keith  L.  39140A. 
Fruit.  James  A  ,  53609 A. 
Fry.  Loyal  W  .  39768A 
Fuller.  Walter  T  .  38739A. 
Fulton.  Pay  D  .  39614A. 
fXink.  Donald  J  .  40306A. 
Funk.  John  C  .  39787A. 
Funke.  Robert  W  .  S8944A. 
Furnace    Ear!  .  3436aA. 
Purr.  Richard  H  ,  39698A. 
Purr,  William  W  .  39595A. 
Gabriel.  Joseph  A  .  38791A. 
Gaddls.  Norman  C.  2e772A. 
GafTey.  John  T.  2d  .  22859A 
Gagnon.  Ijiwrence,  4014IA. 
Gallagher.  Gilbert  G  .  39494A. 
G-vlloway.  Jame«  D  .  38756A. 
Galloway,  William  A  .  3894aA. 
Oalpin.  Harry  T  .  24348A. 
Gait.  John  R  ,  3962aA. 
Gait.  Robert.  Jr  .  4O033A. 
Oalyon.  Hcrfhel  E  ,  39286A. 
Gantz,  Henry  L  .  Jr  .  52648A. 
Garner.  Vernon  W  .  402 lOA. 
Garrigus.  Norman  P  ,  3906&A. 
Garri»<in,  Joseph  B  ,  60043A. 
Garrison    Robert  P  ,  39999A. 
Garvey.  Joseph  J  ,  23932A. 
Gavin.  Herbert  J  .  3901 SA. 
Gaylklan.  Hyko.  39339A. 
George.  Ed!»el  L  .  40063 A. 
Oeorgl,  William  P  .  S8567A. 
Oeurtz.  James  E  .  39130A. 
Oibbs.  Guy  W  .  52599A. 
Gibson.  Ben  S  .  52806A. 
Gibson.  Charles  V  .  40337 A. 
Gibson.  Millard  L  .  40282 A. 
Gibson.  Robert  E  .  38923 A. 
Ollbert.  John  P  ,  39674A, 
Giles.  Richard  S  ,  39067A. 
Gill.  Albert  A  .  38704A. 
Gin.  John  L  ,  40044A. 
Gillespie.  Clinton  O  ,  17943A. 
Gllliland,  Billy  I  .  39741A.    i 
Glllogly.  Harold  8  ,  178a8A.I 

G'.untlnl,  Louis  J.,  39131A.  | 
Given.  Robert  B  .  39048A. 

Glven.«.  R(  bert  W  .  49308A. 
Glas5.  Wilbur  A  .  39211  A. 
G'.casnn.  Joseph  P  .  21519A.I 

Gobrecht,  William  W..  27540A. 

Grxldaid.  A'iVln  E  .  52612A. 

GcKldard.  Glen,  39267A.         i 

G  xlwln.  Curtis  B  .  396S1A_  ' 

Gocbcl.  Robert  J  .  2a843A 

Goetz.  Prank  M  .  Jr  .  52649A. 

GofT,  Wilbur    38744A. 

Gohmert,  Leon  L  .  40000A. 

Golart.  Mlllon  J..  40248A. 

Golden.  James  K  .  38803A. 

Gollpy,  Robert  W  .  40272A. 

Gnmps.  Louis  A  .  39796A. 

Gonshor,  Prank  J  .  39547A- 

GcxKlale.  Earl  S  ,  39181A. 

Gcvxle.  Bernlce  L  ,  38997A. 

Goodman.  Jack  L  ,  39605A. 

Go<^dman    John  3  .  38663A. 

Gixjlsby.  John  A..  Jr  .  396B7A- 

Gi>on.  Robert  J  .  4003eA, 

Gordon.  Byfleld  D  ,  40ai4A. 


Gordon,  David  T.,  39583A. 
Gorrell.  Joseph  K.,  17792A. 
Gosdln,  Malcolm  K..  89&15A. 
Oose.  Raymond,  Jr..  17860A- 
Oould.  Jack  K..  60083A. 
Grabfelder.  Thomas  C.  Jr..  40002A. 
Graff.  Donald  L..  40218A. 
Graham.  James  H..  386S6A. 
Graham.  William  R..  a5531A. 
Cranberry.  James  B..  38866A. 
Graves.  Harold  L.,  52672A. 
Graves,  Warren  R..  17783A. 
Gray.  Clayton  P  .  3B690A. 
Gray,  Prlchard  E..  28170A. 
Green.  Boren  L.,  40101A. 
Green.  Lowell  B.,  39607A. 
Green,  Robert  T.,  39210A. 
Green,  Sydney,  Jr.,  40403A- 
Green,  Thayne  C,  40235A. 
Greene,  James  W..  39827A. 
Gregg,  Noah  B  .  39435A. 
Gregory,  Donald  H.,  39743A. 
Gregory,  Stewart  M..  38727A. 
Grencl.  Bruno  J.,  40383A. 
Grlbllng.  Richard  L..  20766A. 
Griffith,  Harold  L..  26794A. 
Griffith.  Sherwood  B..  38581A. 
Griffith,  William  T..  25617A. 
Grlgsby.  Donald  R.   52607A. 
Grlndle,  Frederick  W.,  Jr..  39668A. 
GrUham,  Woodle  R  ,  39436A. 
Grlswold.  Truman  L..  26777A. 
Grossholz.  Theodore  G..  4033&A. 
Groves.  Prank  S  ,  39579A. 
Grubaugh,  Andy  J.,  39256A. 
Grunzke,  Marvin  E  .  26759A. 
Guarlno.  Lawrence  N..  52573A. 
Gunnarson,  Kenneth  I..  40010A. 
Guthrie,  John  L.,  52638A. 
Guthrie,  Price  E  .  39592A. 
Guzzetta,  Frank  N  ,  C;9935A. 
Haas,  Arthur  D.,  40217A. 
Haden,  Arnold  J.,  40183A. 
Haley,  Howard  O..  39437A. 
Hagen,  Alvln  G..  39777A. 
Hagerman,  Frederick  B..  40391A. 
Haggerty,  Stanley  K.,  39092A. 
Hagood,  John  E.,  38757A. 
Haines.  Wlllard  R.,  38647A. 
Hale,  Homer  G.,  Jr..  40315A. 
Hale.  Leland  A.,  Jr..  39720A. 
Hale.  Robert  D.,  23757A. 
Hale,  Robert  V.,  38746A. 
Hale.  Verne  D..  21520A. 
Hallckl,  Chester  J..  26679A. 
Hall,  Harold  B  ,  38821A. 
Hall,  James  K.,  39984A. 
Hall,  Robert  C  ,  52628A. 
Hallmark,  Kenneth  H.,  40374A. 
Hal  penny.  Robert  P.,  39586A. 
Hamblen,  Braxton  S..  38903A. 
Hamer,  Redlck  M..  40124A. 
Hamilton,  Robert  R..  38958A. 
Hamlin,  Paul  A.,  38846A. 
Hamlin,  Ralph  E.,  53581A. 
Hammack,  Wayne,  37943A. 
Hammock,  Frank  M  .  23824A. 
Hammond,  Wlnton  O..  24391A. 
Handgls.  Nicholas  G..  39246A. 
Haney.  Russell  K..  39830A. 
Hankins,  William  R..  52613A. 
Hanley,  John  J.,  40406A. 
Hansel,  Dale  E  ,  38950A. 
Hansen.  Ivan  J  .  39018A. 
Hansen.  John  R..  39901A. 
Hansen,  Norman  J..  40231A. 
Hansen,  Raymond  A.,  39929A- 
HanEen,  Robin,  38646A. 
Hanson,  George  F..  52636A. 
Hanson.  Ingebrigt  B.,  39760A. 
Harbison,  William  R.,  39371A. 
Harder,  Max  L..  40372A. 
Hardtke,  Gerald  N..  39360A. 
Hare,  Warren  J.,  26865A. 
Harlpar,  George  E.,  39161A. 
Harnltchek,  John  J.,  17933A. 
Harper,  Thomas  W.,  520O1A. 
Harpster,  John  S.,  24441A. 
Harris,  Harry  C.  Jr.,  38870A. 
Harris,  Howard  P..  39828A. 
Harris,  Irvln  J..  *0072A. 


Harris,  John  C.  39145A. 
Harris,  Joseph  W..  38589A. 
Harris,  Kenneth  G..  89889A. 
Harris,  Samuel  C.  39666A, 
Hart,  Arnold  P.,  52608A. 
Hart,  Paul  P.,  38873A. 
Hartlg,  John  L.,  3a702A. 
Hartle,  Lawrence  E.,  39510A. 
Hartmann,  Ernest  P.,  39887 A. 
Hartz,  Paul  P.   40294A. 
Harvey,  Denzal  T.,  39719A. 
Harwood,  Ray  D.,  38774A. 
Haslanger,  Jack  C,  39255A. 
Hassett,  Frank  M.,  Jr.,  38861A. 
Ha&slng,  Douglas  H.,  39497 A. 
Hathaway,  Lloyd  J.,  40090A. 
Haug.  Paul  E  ,  Jr.,  39076A. 
Haug,  Percy  H.,  40184A. 
Havlland,  George  P.,  39251A,. 
Haworth,  Howard  N.,  40226A. 
Hayes,  Harry  A..  Jr.,  40266A. 
Hayes,  William  R..  40003A. 
Haynes,  William  E.,  25543A. 
Hays.  Carroll  K  .  39585A. 
Hazle.  Robert  J.,  38541A. 
Hazzard,  Herbert  M.,  40070A. 
Headberg,  Ernest  A.,  Jr.,  28265A. 
Heasley,  Franklin  A..  39100A. 
Heath,  Carl  T.,  Jr.,  38802A. 
Heath,  John  H.,  52551A. 
Heaton,  Robert  R.,  25517A. 
Heiser,  Robert  S.,  38751A. 
Helsler,  Edmond  H..  55086A. 
Heller,  Adam  S.,  38981A. 
Heller,  Kenneth  E.,  37950A. 
Hellwege,  Richard  L.,  24364A. 
Heman.  Howard  W.,  48816A. 
Henage,  Guy  P..  38746A. 
Henderson,  Bruce  R.,  S9518A. 
Henderson,  Donovan  E..  38924A. 
Henderson,  William  H..  3864SA. 
Henriet,  George  R.,39281A. 
Henson,  Archie  L..  32407A. 
Hepperle,  John  M..  398 16A. 
Herman.  Robert  P..  39983A. 
Herman.  Robert  L.,  39792A. 
Hermanson,  Gordon  C,  39154A. 
Hern,  Donald  W.,  38678A. 
Hernandez,  Edward,  39785A. 
Herndon,  Herbert  H.,  39499A. 
Herrln,  David  C,  52560A. 
Herrlngton,  Charles.  39880A. 
Herrlngton,  James  R.,  Jr.,  SMOdA. 
Hess.  Robert  M.,  38599A. 
Hess,  Roland  L.,  40229 A. 
Hess,  Warren  C.  38662A. 
Hesse.  Edward  H..  Jr..  39148A- 
Hewit,  Norton  M.,  39695A. 
Hewitt.  William  W..  39630A. 
Hlatt.  Dean  R.,  52554A. 
Hichew.  Alan  L..  39769A. 
Hicks,  James  P  .  38695A. 
Hicks,  Jimmy,  40381A. 
Hickson,  Dick.  Jr.,  24427 A. 
Hlgglns,  Waldron  T^  38996A. 
Higglns,  William  M..  227a9A. 
Hlght,  Sterling  K.,  62567A. 
Hildebrand,  Durston  N.,  40220A. 
Hileman,  John  T..  38©05A. 
Hileman,  Lawrence  R.,  39682A. 
Hill,  EXaniel  M.,  39132A. 
Hill,  Michael  V.,  40394A. 
HiUer,  James  D.,  39937 A. 
HlUman,  Charles  R.,  39584A. 
Hlnck.  Raymond  W..  3983aA. 
Hinkle,  Frank  E.,  39914A. 
Hinkle.  John  C,  39407A. 
Hlron,  Robert  A..  40431  A. 
Hitchcock.  William  H..  38540A. 
Hobbs,  Clayton  B..  40202A. 
Hobbs,  Donald  W.,  39789A. 
Hockaday,  Billy  S.,  39581A. 
Hodge,  PhUllp  E  .  17856A. 
Hodges,  Samuel  L.,  38977 A. 
Hofacker,  William  A..  178aOA. 
Hoffman,  Charles  E..  39678A. 
Hoffman,  Charles  W.,  39877A. 
Hoffman,  George  E..  40414A. 
Hoffman,  Philip  A.,  39725A. 
Hoilman,  Roy  L.,  38489A. 
Holcomb,  Jaq>er  C,  41582A. 
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Holden,  James  R  .  39908A 

Holdener.  Irwin  K  ,  38669A 

Holgat*.  William  R  .  37474A. 

HoU.  Albert  E  .  39939A. 

Holland.  Charles  R.,  Jr  .  39383A. 

Holland.  Johnnie  J  ,  39208A. 

Holloway   Clarence  R  .  Jr  .  38778A. 

Holloway   Kenneth  M  ,  40390A. 

Holloway.  Walker  L..  40216A. 

Holt.  Robert  T  .  28174A. 

Homen.  William  P..  39301A. 

Hooper.  Harley  R  .  39637A. 

H<X)ver.  Herbert  G  .  38705A 

Hopkins.  Alfred  H  ,  Jr  .  2S878A. 

Hopkins.  Julian  P  ,  39948A. 

Hopkins,  Robert  L  .  39917A. 
I     Hoppe.  Harold  O  .  39508A 
\     Hopson.  Everett  G  .  28163A. 

Horowitz,  Harold.  39786A. 

Horton,  Woodrow  W  ,  39997A. 

Hostettler   John  B  ,  Jr  ,  39793A. 

Houck.  Rodney.  3977aA. 

Houlihan.  James  A  ,  39465A. 

H(jward.  Elson  I  ,  39121A. 

tHowarth.  Albert  R  .  38920A. 
Howell.  John  B  .  38932A. 
Howell.  Murrell  M  .  38982A 
Howland.  William  A  .  Jr  .  23607A 
Hoyle.  Harold  F    40028A. 
Hoyt.  Ralph  A     39357A. 
Hrebec,  George  M  .  39666A 
Hubbard,  Glenn  A  .  37447A 
Hubbard.  Richard  J  .  39390A. 
Hubbard    Robert  S  .  39125A. 
Huckabay    Leo  L . 39860A 
Hudak.  Andrew  M  .  39438A. 
Huddleston.  Thoma*  B  .  Jr  ,  39517A. 
Hudson.  Truett.  40123A. 
Huether,  Clyde  W  .  39473A 
Huev.  Joseph  W  .  17844A. 
Huff,  Donald  Y  ,  39109A 
Huff.  Warren  C  .  54927A. 
Huffman.  Roy  E  .  40339A 
Hughes,  Leonard  A  ,  Jr  .  38490A. 
Hull.  Junior  G..  40050A. 
Hume.  Karl  R  .  40340A 
Humphreys.  Charles  B  .  17913A. 
Hundemer    Howard  L  .  391 11  A. 
Hunt.  Challen  P  .  401  llA. 
Hunt.  Elbert  J  .  39387A. 
Hunt.  John  L  .  39705A 
Hunt.  William  T  .  Jr  .  40371A. 
Hunter.  Etouglas  3  .  40304A. 
Hunter.  James  F  .  39810A. 
Hupp,  Robert  D  .  38633A. 
Hurlbutt.  Wallis  V  ,  39016A. 
Husten.  Harold  J  .  37256A. 
Hutchinson.  John  J  .  39243A. 
Hutnyak,  Alexander,  38765A. 
Hyatt.  Bland  B    Jr  ,  39625A. 
Hyland,  Arthur  W  ,  38738A. 
Hynds   Kermit  C  .  38523A 
Hyson.  Floyd  R  ,  39275A. 
Hyson.  John  W  .  40268A 
Ingram.  Kenneth  E  ,  40341A. 
Isaac.  Kenneth  W  .  39012A 
Jackley.  Leonard  A  ,  38811A. 
Jackson.  Gene  W  ,  39381A 
Jackson    Maiden  M  .  38812A. 
Jacot,  Charles  J  .  39241A 
Jacques    Paul  D  .  39087A. 
James,  Herbert  W  ,  39464A 
James,  John  W  ,  398 18A. 
James,  Richard  A  ,  39190A 
James,  Robert  L  .  39410A 
James,  Roy  P  ,  40265A 
Janensch,  William  C  ,  38715A 
January.  Jack    Jr     38813A 
Janus,  Victor  P  .  40342A 
Jaahinski    Victor  H  .  24709A. 
Jeancon.  Wallace.  52561A 
Jeane    Grnver  S  .  39284A. 
Jee   James  K    40211 A 
Jefferson.  William  H  ,  39483A. 
Jeffries.  Clark  L  .  39878A 
Jenkins    Edward  D  .  40257A. 
Jenney    Bruce  C  .  39143A 
Jennings.  George  R  .  38666A. 
Jennings.  Robert  O  .  39440A. 
Jensen.  Niels  C  ,  52548A 
Jester,  William  B  ,  Jr  ,  3950«A. 


Jptr    J.)hn  L  .  .38685A, 
Jiru,  Edwiird  J  .  Jr  .  39307A. 
John    William  E  .  39802A. 
Johnson    Charles  D  .  28a33A. 
Johns<in.  Charles  T  ,  38595A. 
Johnson.  Donald  E  .  40104A 
Johnson    Edward  E  .  39104A 
Johnson.  James  C  ,  347 16A 
Johnson.  James  G  .  24436A. 
J<ihnson.  Joseph  A  .  40343A. 
Johnson    Kenneth    399'24A 
Johnson    Kenneth  V  ,  38545A 
jMhnson.  Leroy  J    392:nA 
Johnson,  Lloyd  P     26792A 
Johnson,  Marvin  W  ,  22848 A 
Johnson    Michael  C  ,  38718A 
Johnson    Robert  E     Jr    38064 A. 
Johnson    Robert  L  ,  39765.^, 
Johnson,  Sidney  L  ,  39441  A, 
JohiLSOn,  Wilson  W  .  39389A 
Julley.  Edward  R  ,  40J76A 
Jones,  D<jnald  G  ,  25805A 
Jones,  Edward  F    Jr     392_'5A 
Jones,  Francis  L    38623  A 
Jones,  Glendon  P    39367A 
Jones,  Henry  A  ,  391L'0A 
Jones,  Herbert  W  ,  39538A 
Jones,  Jack  R ,  39152A 
Jones,  John  F    39442A 
Jones,  John  T    401 19A 
Jones,  John  W  .  37177A 
Jones,  Kenneth  T    4003  J  A 
Jones,  Marvin  J  ,  39372A 
Jones,  Paul  E  ,  40187.\ 
J.jnes    Robert  L    2768  i.\ 
Jones,  Thomas  J  ,  402yjA 
JkWies,  William  H     39166A 
Josephs,  Jay  S     17793A 
Joyal,  Wilfred  N  .  40384A 
Joyce,  Wr.llam  A     39105A 
Juskie,  Ben    3877nA 
Kaiser,  Howard  H     39718A 
K.tliher   William  B  ,  55085A. 
Kalmus   Stuart  R     39811A 
K.me    Robert  W  ,  38864A 
Kapfhamer    R    bert  W  ,  39895A, 
K.is'rls,  John.  Jr  .  17837A 
K.ivanagh    Donal  D  ,  17809A 
K.tyner,  Howard  W     55748A. 
Keay    Merlyn  R  ,  38538A 
Kebelman,  Fr  ink  L    Jr  ,  3'.*  I  34A 
Ket-ler,  John  W    4(>»02A 
Keeney,  Ralph  H     39844A 
Keeper.  Oeork;e  F     39258A 
Keith.  Clifford  N     3937HA 
Keith.  James  A     40305A 
Keller.  Chester  N    3985fiA 
Kelley    Edmund  E     40041A 
Kelly    Eugene  E    25622A 
Kelly    Howerth  E  ,  39183A 
Kelly.  James  M  .  40379A 
Kelly.  John  V  .  Jr     40377A 
Kelly,  Raymond  R     3  »4iiHA. 
Ken.  Shelt.in  D     38o90A 
Kemp   Salv.ad ore  W     Jr     39443A 
Kempffer    William  L  ,  37579A 
Keneally,  John  T  .  39044A 
Kennedy    Jack  M     38984A 
Kennedy    J.imes  3  .  39039A. 
Kennedy    J.unes  V     40052A. 
Kennedy    J- .e  W     38712A 
Kennedy    Joseph  R     39753A. 
Kenney    Paul  E  .  40300A 
Kent.  Richard  D     38448 A 
Kerchner   Fr.mk  S     39491  A 
Kerln.  Leo    38:«48A 
Kermes,  William  .J     38484A 
Kerr.  It<ibert  L    3'»804A 
Kersey    Lesley  L     52.-).tH.-\ 
Kettenacker    Frederick  W      i;Hi,)7A 
Key    Svdney  E ,  3992nA, 
Keves    Karl  E     52f351A 
Kldd,  Elber'  I      39694A 
Kidder    .Arthur  W  ,  Jr  ,  401  iSA 
K.eckhaeler    Ftobert  V     24,')43A. 
KiefTer    Wil.iam  L  .  Jr  .  268,')2A 
Klely    Joseph  A     Jr     3,*862.\, 
Kier,  Leonard  F     U»<74.^ 
Kllmaln    Paul  R     40225A 
Kll{>a'.rick    Billy  J     39444A 
Kimberlm    William  T    40OK4A. 


Kiminey   Nelson  W  .  38978 A 

King    Daniel  C  .  39476A 

King,  Darryl  L  ,  39424A 

King,  P.iul  W  ,  38786A 

King.  Ra\mond  J  ,  Jr     4U171A. 

King   Welt<Tn  R  .  214«5A 

Kinney,  Charles  W  ,  28267A 

Kinney    Olu  er  C     3»09()A 

Klp.'er    I>on,i;a  C  ,  17819A 

Kipp    Richard  J  ,  39962A 

Kirk.ildie    D  .nald  J  .  37593A 

Kirkfiul.ill    Elmer  L  ,  40O64A 

K.rkpatrlik,  Arthur  R     38501A 

Ki;kp,i'M(  k    Norbert  W  ,  38556A 

Kirwan     I  liom.i.s  E    39943A 

Klarer    David  B     39680A 

Klatt    Walt«T  I      Jr  ,  39(J61  A 

Klem    Raymond  W  ,  391 16A 

Kline    D  maid  I     3y728A 

Kline    Hu.s.sell  H     38698A 

Klingeii.smith.  Robert  J  ,  Jr  .  39707A. 

Kllngon    Arthur  J     39734A. 

KIlp})el    Gilbert  F    3994flA 

Klopper    Krederuk  H  ,  39663 A 

Kneg. .   George  J     39242A 

Knu-ht    Harold  W  ,  49307A 

Kiioif.s.   nioma-s  M  ,  3d,  17969A. 

Knotus    Ulys.ses.SJr     17874A. 

Knox    James  B     39988A 

Knutty    Han.ld  P     38617A. 

Kh  hanek    Zvkrmunt  K  ,  39714A 

K.x-hler    John  J     39972A 

Koezon.  Chester  F     39265A 

Koinj   Jane  R   H  ,  40263.\ 

K.*,.i    Milton  E    28164A 

Ko^l^o    Albert  W  ,  39621 A 

Kough    Edw.ird  L  ,  40312A. 

Kramer    Richard  G  ,  38853A 

Kramer    Roy  A     38609A 

Krannichfeld    James  H  ,  39079A. 

Krat^xhvi!    Ott<v  2.5618A 

Krau.se   Erble  H     38570A 

Kritzer   Edward  A  .  17825A. 

Krxieger   Leroy  W  ,  39445A 

Kuchta    Daniel  J     24465 A 

Kuestner,  Frank  G  ,  39107A 

Kuhlmann    Ralph  A     39735A. 

Kuhn    Charles  M  .  40344A 

Kuhner    Ge<irge  C  .  Jr  .  40094A. 

Kulengu^k!    Ji>8eph  A  .  39703A. 

Kuns,  Virgil  W     40042A 

Kupec    Frank  E    40O29A 

Kyle   Graham  G     38603A 

Laahs   William    39<>91A 

Lacl.ilr    E.irl  E     38901A 

Lacv   Mirtin  W     39713A 

L.icv    William  E    48818A 

Ladd    R.  bert  E     4U222A 

LafetT.i    Vinrent  H     Jr     39973A. 

I.af  .rge   J.imes  L    Jr.  38611  A, 

I.akem  in    I  vndori  F  ,  39722A 

Ljunh    Claude  D    39330A 

Lamb   J  imes  A     39()I4A 

I^imh    TT-ioma*  J     40075A 

Liimbert    Joseph  I.  .  Jr     39249A. 

I-amhert^on    Hol>ert  T    38930A. 

I-impp    I-irrv  I.  .  39263A 

Laiic.i^'er    E'lKeup  B  ,  39967A 

Lane    Chester  H     Jr     40345A 

I-me    P    B     40176A 

Lang   George  A  ,  39411  A 

I.anKdon    Robert  B     39262A 

I-tnitner    William  K     3'>y74A 

Lare    J.hn    38fil8A 

L.irklris    J    hn  T     39159A 

1-irrahee    J.irlc  M  ,  38494A 

I^ir-en    Bruno  M     40-298.^ 

Larson    Richard  I.     390<)OA. 

I-arson    R..berr  D     39030A 

I-tK.slter    Sherr.Kl  B  ,  40346.^ 

I-oib    Philip  F     40274 A 

I.oinderviMe    ,Jon  W  .  39248A 

I.i  iterbai  h    William  R  .  4(X)53A. 

Lawrence    nuiy    3947aA 

I-iWoii    James  B  ,  40180A 

I-ivm.in    Harvey  G     39,S62.^ 

le.io!.    James  S     2373  l.'V 

Le.irnard    Charles  R  ,  39652A 

Lechner    Aut;ust  H     Jr     39922A. 

I>ee    James  W     4O083A 

Lee.  Ixx)  J  .  39446 A 
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I  eesburg.  William  W  .  39554A. 
Leff.  Wilbur  H  .  39323A 
Legg. Robert  W  , 40424A 
I.ehn,  Denis  J  ,  39046A. 
Leib.  David.  48815A. 
LcMalre    Alphonse  J  .  Jr  .  38760A. 
Lemar.  Richard  B  .  39n8A. 
Lemolne.  Bennle  F    38689A 
Lx»nyo.  Prank,  39819A. 
I^mard.  Edwin  P  .  38679A 
Ix-pard    Donald  G  ,  39362A. 
UTiier.  Robert  J  .  39425A 
L^eslle    Raljih  I  .  40147A 
Leventt.  John  A  .  39212A 
Levy    Irwm  J  ,  40347A 
Levy.  William,  39206A 
1  eiAis.  Duvid.  38644A. 
I>ewis.  Elroy  M  .  39205A 
Lewis.  Leslie  M  .  39135A 
Lewis.  Richmond  R  .  39940A 
Lewis,  Thomas  R  .  52621A. 
Lewis,  William  M  ,  39496A 
Leyser.  Harry  C  .  3d.  39024A. 
Llgon.  Delbert  B  ,  39520A, 
Lilly.  Albert  J  ,39182A. 
Llmotti.  Ett«re  T    39865A 
Lindberg,  Kenneth  P.,  40097 A. 
Linn.  Wilfrid  A  .  40348A 
Llnsley.  Kenneth  W  ,  55845A 
Llonberger.  Fred  R  .  39985A 
Lipford.  Edward  T  .  40186A. 
Llpp.  R<jbert  A  .  39859A 
Lltherland.  Kenneth  R  .  52643A 
Littman.  Arthur  L    38616A 
Litz.  James  E  .  38840A 
Livengood.  Donald  H     Jr     392(J9A. 
Livingston. Ira  L . 39447A 
Livingston,  Noyes  B  .  Jr  .  38564A 
Locke,  W   Grim.  17800A 
Uxiker,  H   M  ,  385e9A 
Logwin,  Prank  J  ,  401 16A 
Lohr.  Thane  S  .  40349A 
Long,  Billy  J  ,  25817A 
Long,  George  W  ,  38979 A 
Long.  Harry  P  .  40281 A  i 

Long.  Jesse  P  .  38525A  I 

Langhlll.  John  D  .  38561A 
Longwell.  Prank  C     17890A. 
Looms.  Richard  T  ,  39094A 
Looney,  Forrest  K  .  38544A 
Lorenzo,  Donald  W  .  23936A 
Liret.  Benjamin  J  ,  17764A. 
L<ring   Phillip  N  ,  38450A 
Losl    P    Peter.  39647A 
Love.  William  V  .  39283A 
Lovell,  Richard  B  ,  Jr     40049A. 
Low.  David  S  .  38535A 
Lowery.  Jack  M  .  38573A 
Lua.  Royal  C  .  24554A 
Lucas.  Prank  C  ,  38571A 
Lucas.  Robert  E  .  40369A 
Luecke,  Christian  J  .  39033A 
Lumley.  David  R  .  38827A 
Lund.  Ralph  G  .  39959A 
Lunde.  Berlle  L  .  38965A 
Lunn.  Thomas  J  .  39636A 
Luttrell.  Donald  A  .  24443A 
Lynch,  William  H  .  17772A 
Lynn.  George  R  .  40350A 
Mable.  Carroll  S..  40405A. 
MacCartney.  Gaylord.  17810A. 
MacDonald.  EKmald.  39684A. 
MacParlane.  John  P  .  5259aA. 
MasParran.  Donald  J  .  23838A. 
MacPherson.  Stephen  J  .  20710A. 
Macsata.  Albert    38782A. 
Madden.  William  P  .  39761A 
Maddox.  Roy  L  .  17950A 
Maddux   Gerald  M  ,  38537A. 
Maffett.  Thomas  O  .  62614A. 
Magee.  Vernon  E  .  40261A. 
Maher.  John  L  .  40082A 
Malanga,  Ralph  R  .  40192A. 
Malone,  Grover  D  .  40169A. 
M.ilone   William  R  .  Jr  .  18307A. 
Mansell.  Robert  A  .  Jr  .  39637A. 
Mansfield.  John  L.  22757A. 
Mansfield.  Wiley  G  .  39326A. 
Mio-alst.  James  E  .  39905A. 
Marantos.  James.  39298A. 
Marble,  Robert  B  ,  39386A. 
Marin,  Laddie,  39775A. 


Mariner,  Melvln  L.,  38161A. 
Marlon,  Louis  E.,  38e67A. 
Marren.  Thomas  J.,  38688A. 
Marsh,  Halbert  O.,  40387 A. 
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R.^ed.  W.lliim    ?3H'>4A 
Reel,  Donald  F     ^  -^  (8A 
Rres.  J   ;  :.  t      '.  >"\r,\ 
R?gnler   H  liph  R     8   9'  «A 
Relchart.  S-uir*  R    24."  9A. 
R'l.--h<Tt,  Joseph  ,1     40079A, 
R'  ,.1    ,Iaiii,'-   F     4-I23J.A, 
H'-ld    Joe  W  ,  40  1  ISA 
Reld,  Salvle  L  ,  39.5a7A 
Rellly,  Co' In  C  ,  397^8A 
Resile,  w:.:.  im  J    38'i5i  A 
Reynolds.  Hardd  D    4niH.'i.A 
Reynolds,  Rober'  H     40413A 
Re2mUtk    Walter  J     Jr    39550A. 
RlCClonl    K.ere.«i»£     3y919A. 
Rice.  Edward  P    4"il3(,.A. 
Rice.  H.  iir-.  R     38976A 
Rice.  R    b   :  t  H     5.' 54 2 A 
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Rl<  hard.v.n.  Cecil  B  .  40401A. 
Richardson.  Lewis  H  .  3916SA. 
Richardson,  Thomas  R  ,  Jr  ,  40121A. 
Rlckert.  John  T  ,  26476A. 
Rickett,  George  G  ,  39026A. 
Rickey.  SUnton  M  .  38655A. 
Ricks.  Albert  C  .  Jr  ,  38566A 
Ricks.  Keith  D  .  40037A. 
Riddle,  Andrew  M  ,  40264A. 
Ridgley.  David  W  .  38836A. 
Riegel.  Norbert  H  ,  39287A. 
Rihs.  Robert  E  .  40038 A. 
R.ley.  James  W  .  38942A. 
Rmdy.  Dean  R  ,  17927A 
Ftmgley.  Howard  D  .  40109A. 
Riopelle.  Armand  C  .  39686A. 
Rivers.  Robert  W  .  40249A. 
Rives.  James  M  .  40114A. 
R.i»jerds,  William  T,,  39207A. 
R(.l>ert8.  Joseph  B  ,  Jr..  38850A. 
P.ol:)erts.  Lawrence  D  ,  4010aA. 
[Roberts.  Thomas  G  .  4882SA. 
Robertson,  Roy  G  ,  52559A. 
Robertson,  Vernon  M  .  40380A. 
Roblnette,  James  R  ,  38908A. 
R.)blnson,  Fred  E  ,  52646A. 
Robinson.  Jivrkson  L,.  39453A. 
Robinson.  John  A.,  Jr..  52639A. 
Robinson.  John  R  .  39475A. 
Robinson.  Lorln  E  .  39480A 
Rf)blnson.  Rol)ert  C  .  39032A. 
Robinson.  Robert  M  .  39304A. 
R^iblnson.  William  C.  2381  lA. 
Rotason,  Herl)ert  W  .  40208A- 
K^ibson,  Walter  M  .  40098A. 
R<x-he,  William  M  .  40059A. 
Rixrkey.  Gene  E  ,  38626A 
RiXldey,  Wilbur  C  ,  40392A. 
R<xlerlck,  Wilson  P  .  38547A. 
R<xlgers.  Jaffus  M  .  38634A 
Rodsteln.  Bernard.  25838A. 
Roehllng.  Arthur  J  .  60049A. 
Rohan.  Francis  J,.  39864A. 
Roll.  Franklin  T,.40238A. 
Roll.  Frederick  A  .  Jr  .  24494A. 
Rt)llag.  Stanley  A  .  39043A. 
Rollings.  Kennetli  M  ,  38957A. 
Romanlck.  Albert  M  .  39820A. 
Rmey.  William  R  .  17503A. 
Rookey.  Earl  J  .  39623A 
Rose.  Charles  L  .  39498A 
R->ee,  Joseph  C  .  Jr    39238A. 
Rose.  Robert  W  ,  39253A. 
Rosencrans.  Evan  W  .  17807A. 
Ross.  Anello  P  .  39019A. 
Ross.  Billy  L  ,  52j82A 
Ross.  Hari.m  P  ,  3d.  39296A. 
Rostamo,  Robert  H  ,  39774A. 
Rowden.  Robert  W  .  39409A. 
Rowe,  Charles  E  .  38776A, 
Rowland,  Marvin  O  .  22744A. 
Roy,  John  D  .  Jr  .  39848A. 
R<Tyse.  Romle  R  .  38753A 
Ruby.  Robert  C  .  38755A        I 
Rucker.  Carl  L  .  38916A  ' 

Rucker  Emmett.  Jr  .  38511A 
Rude.  Donald  B  .  52624A 
Rudolph.  Richard  H  ,  39136A. 
Ruff.  Howard  C  .  38613A 
Rundqul.st.  Maurice  A  .  39464A. 
Rush.  Robert  E  .  52632A.        , 
Rusk.  Richard  N  .  17857A.     ' 
Ru.ssell.  Floyd  H..  24772A. 
Russell,  Homer  A  ,  Jr..  26444A. 
Russell.  John  L  ,  39479 A. 
Rutherford,  Lawrence  C.  Jr.,  38742A. 
Rutter.  George  W  ,  17770A. 
Ryan.  Donald  P  .  3S558A. 
Ryan.  Elliott  J  .  3a960A. 
Ryan.  John  E . 52536A. 
Ryan   John  J  .  39074A. 
Ryan.  John  P  .  39188A. 
Ryan.  John  W , 39418A. 
Ryan.  Michael  O  .  39300A. 
Sadler.  Robert  A  .  52552A. 
Sadorf .  Richard  J  .  28324A. 
Sagely.  Commodore  H..  S8808A. 
Saleml.  Matteo  A,.  39137A. 
Sallas.  George  M,.  39377 A. 
Sameshlma,  Ko  8  ,  40260A. 
Sammons,  ColTln  L,.  60046A. 
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Sammons,  WUlla  A.,  38eMA. 
Sample,  Reuben  A.,  39139A. 
Sanders.  Gilmore  L..  23821A. 
Sandman.  James  O..  177e2A. 
Sands.  William  H..  38936A. 
Sanf  ord.  Glen  M..  39871A. 
Sanford.  John  L..  39172A. 
Sanks.  Jullxis  P.,  22791A. 
Sanslng,  James  C.  Sr..  39192A. 
Sardonla,  Joseph  D.,  39373A. 
Sargent.  George  T..  52565A. 
Sasser,  Eldon  L.,  39455A. 
SnusvUle.  Robert  A..  38713A. 
Savage.  Walter  G..  40163A. 
Savlno,  Louis  J..  39309A, 
Sayles,  Stanley  B.,  38345A. 
Saylor.  George  H.,  22824A. 
Scaroni,  Harrison  G..  Jr.,  38845A. 
Schad,  Jacob  R.,  40242A. 
Schaeffer,  Lawrence  M..  40066A. 
Schanberger.  Frederick  L.,  38889A. 
Scheer,  Henry  P.,  39736A. 
Schlele,  Joe  S.,  17921A, 
Schllke.  Adolph  C.  Jr..  39989A. 
Schlssell,  Peggy  L.  R..  39903 W. 
Schlapper,  Robert  A..  17894A. 
Schlemm,  Clayton  L,,  52560A. 
Schleuss,  Louis  P.,  23719A. 
Schnase,  William  B..40120A. 
Schneider.  Franklin  E.,  28339A. 
Schneider,  Jlnuny  L.,  39986A. 
Schneider.  Ralph  Z.,  38726A. 
Schoenberg.  Irving  B,,  17820A. 
Schoenfeld,  Dale  P.,  39328A. 
Schofleld.  James  A  .  40173A. 
Schrader.  John  S..  40062A. 
Schrecengost.  Ray  W..  Jr.,  28268A. 
Schrlcker.  Robert  E  ,  39552A. 
Schu.  Fred  R..  38787A. 
Schuder,  Myrle  N  ,  40178A. 
Schultz.  Dwlght  E  .  39117A. 
Schulz.  Paul  R..  39228A. 
Schussler,  Harry  T  .  39574A. 
Schutte,  Lawrence  E,.  38806A. 
Schwaab.  Joseph  C.  39268A. 
Schwanekamp,  Clement  F.,  6003IA. 
Schwartz,  Joel.  39057A. 
Schwendeman,  Dean  F.,  38736A. 
Schwlng.  Mack  E..  Jr  .  48832A. 
Scott.  Edward  L,.  17801A. 
Scott.  John  R..  38882A. 
Scott,  Lewis  B,.  38619A, 
Scott.  Melvln  R  .  49309A. 
Scott.  Roy  M..  52618A. 
Seale,  James  E,.  39405A. 
Sedberry,  Jaides  M,,  Jr.,  38797A. 
Segal,  Henry  C,  39324A. 
Segers.  Robert  B.,  40125A. 
Segraves.  Berry  A.,  Jr..  25803A. 
Seller.  John.  39909A. 
Sellg.  Ivan  M,.  17802A. 
Sellnfreund,  Martin,  3fi990A. 
Sellers,  Claude  J..  39813A. 
SemlngEon,  Percy  M.,  39393A. 
Servlss,  Martin  R.,  38917A. 
Sewell,  Ralph  H.,  38762A. 
Sexton,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  38622A. 
Shackelford,  Henry  S,.  38971A. 
Shackleford,  Charles  B.,  39601A. 
Shanahan,  Billy  R,,  40185A. 
Shaneyfelt,  Willis  G..  22759A. 
Shapiro,  Aaron,  39731A. 
Sharkey,  Harry  T.,  Jr.,  39800A. 
Sharp,  Bryant  M.,  28211A. 
Sharp,  Joseph,  39292A. 
Shaw,  Robert  C,  39505A. 
Shea,  Alfred  F..  39147A. 
Sheeran,  Robert  J..  40149A. 
Sheldon,  WUford  H.,  40219A. 
Shelton,  William  T.,  39868A. 
Sheppard.  James  C,  39193A. 
Sheppard,  WUUam  R.,  39313A. 
Sherburne,  John  L.,  22811  A. 
Sherman,  Irwin,  39619A. 
Shemlsky,  Paul,  39670A. 
Shertzer,  Leavltt  A.,  Jr.,  40215A.. 
Shillings,  Clarance  E.,  24728A. 
Shlmp,  Robert  O.,  3871LA. 
Shlnn,  Jack  E.,  26406A. 
Shlnnlck,  Lawrence  W..  Jr.,  3M67A. 
Shlppey,  John  J.,  39944A. 


Shires,  Justin  W.,  52640A. 
SWvely,  James  C,  Jr.,  17849A. 
Shiver,  Morris  E.,  18294 A. 
Shook,  Colonel  J.,  Jr..  51691A. 
Shook,  Kenneth  L.,  39346A. 
Shoup,  David  W.,  39977 A. 
Shryock,  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  39040A. 
Shultz,  William  M.,  39461A. 
Sieg,  Prentiss  R.,  38722A. 
Sllva,  John  L.,  39270A. 
Slmensen,  Kenneth  L.,  39968A. 
Simmon,  Robert  E.,  40412A. 
Simmons,  Joseph  H.,  38823A. 
Simms,  James  W.,  39704A. 
Simon,  Harry  M.,  40255A. 
Slmonson,  John  C,  60035A. 
Simpson,  Charles  E.,  38880A. 
Simpson,  Claus  R.,  39185A. 
Simpson,  Henry  E.,  Jr.,  38601A. 
Simpson,  Lawrence  R.,  38865A. 
Sims,  Coy  A,,  40291A. 
Slm.s,  Jesse  W.,  39089A. 
Singleton,  James  L.,  39042A. 
Slzemore,  Robert  E.,  17970A. 
Skaggs,  Edgar  O.,  40427 A. 
Skau,  Norman  K.,  39847A. 
Skeels,  Warren  E.,  38534A. 
Skelton,  Eddie  L.,  40345A. 
Skinner.  Richard  I.,  17830A. 
Skoyle,  Arthur  W.,  40421A. 
Slicker,  Melvln  P.,  40313A. 
Sloan,  Frank  K.,  39881A. 
Sloan,  Walter  B.,  39470A. 
Slover.  George  H.,  39770A. 
Slowlak,  Paul  P..  38522A. 
Smart,  Robert  C,  40361A. 
Smith.  Bernard  C,  38966A. 
Smith,  Carlton  M.,  52602A. 
Smith,  Charles  M.,  38790A, 
Smith,  David  M..  54684A. 
Smith,  Delbert  E..  3940eA. 
Smith,  Donald  P.,  39169A. 
Smith,  Donald  R..  38681A. 
Smith,  Floyd  W.,  38792A. 
Smith,  Fred  H.,  Jr.,  40362A. 
Smith,  Jack  H.,  40363A. 
Smith,  Jack  R.,  39366A. 
Smith,  James  C,  39071A. 
Smith,  James  D.,  39648A. 
Smith,  James  P.,  39578A. 
Smith,  James  P.,  39835A. 
Smith,  John  J.,  39347A. 
Smith,  John  P.,  52633A. 
Smith,  Lambertus  P.,  40247 A. 
Smith,  Myron  G..  40223A. 
Smith,  Newman  T..  38667A. 
Smith,  Oble  A.,  40283A. 
Smith,  Richard  E.,  39528A. 
Smith,  Richard  M.,  48830A. 
Smith,  Robert  W.,  39485 A. 
Smith,  Todd  A.,  40150A. 
Smith,  William  E.,  38941A. 
Smith,  William  Y.,  17775A. 
Smithwlck.  Edward  P.,  23940A. 
Smorto,  Alfred  R,.  40213A. 
Snodgrass.  Bartley  A.,  39536 A. 
Snow,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  39401A. 
Snowden,  Hiram  M.,  39814A. 
Snyder,  Rex  L.,  40196A. 
Snyder,  Richard  D.,  39422A. 
Solomons,  James  I.,  60046A. 
Sommerlch,  Eugene  M.,  39546A. 
Songer,  Donald  E.,  38533A. 
Sorensen,  Gordon  R.,  52558A. 
Sorenson,  Maurice  E.,  40200A. 
Sorge,  Marlowe  B,,  17885A. 
Sorlie,  Donald  M.,  38652A. 
Sorrell,  Leo  G,.  40364A. 
Southern.  Richard  W.,  39459A. 
Soutlere,  Leonard  O.,  38906A. 
Speier,  Anthony  A.,  Jr.,  39681A. 
Spencer,  Edwin  C,  Jr.,  52641A. 
Spencer,  John  O.,  52538A. 
Spencer,  Robert  E.,  39566A 
Spencer,  Robert  H.,  38775A. 
Spenny,  Maurice  A.,  38764A. 
Splger,  James  A.,  38546A. 
Spooner.  Richard  H.,  2283aA. 
Spray,  Wayne  M.,  39468A. 
Sprlnkel.  Roscoe  E.,  17957A. 
Sprinkle,  William  C,  20760A. 
Stacy,  Pearl  W.,  40365A. 
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Stahl.  Eugene  M  ,  52«23A 
StHlnlcamp,  Wlltmr  W  ,  52630A. 
Stair,  Manning  M  ,  17987A. 
Stalk.  George,  23777A. 
Stallcup.  Edward  B.,  3831&A. 
Stalhu^'s,  James  B  .  402S9A. 
Stan.  Raynvond  H  .  39086A. 
Stanley,  Russell  A  .  3a030A. 
S-apleton.  Robert  H  .  40250A. 
S    irr.  Benjamin  F  ,  Jr  .  25816A. 
St.ioiaic    Joseph  W  .  39702A. 
tit.LSsl    Paul  P  .  39653A. 
t-ttitz.  Juhn  A  .  39711  A, 
vStaudte,  Raymond  W  ,  40107A. 
Steensland.  Albert  E  .  AesnA. 
S'.effensen.  J.ick  A  .  39316A. 
Steinberg    J.iCob.  38508A 
S'elUng    Henry  B  ,  Jr  ,  17779A. 
Stephen.s.  Clarence   Jr  .  39588A. 
Stephenson.  Clay  C  .  Jr  .  52540A. 
Stewart.  Homer  J  .  24603A. 
Stewart.  James  8  ,  38703A. 
Stewart,  Peter  J  .  40203A. 
Stewart.  RiKiney  T  .  392 19A. 
Stewart.  WilUam  P     38«70A. 
Stlanchl.  Vlct(,r  O  .  39664A. 
Stills.  James  V  .  52580A. 
Stlmson.  James  R  .  17935A 
Stmchcomb,  Grfor^e  J  .  39584A. 
Sun.scjn.  Paul.  40-287A. 
Stitt.  Richard  G  ,  52600A. 
Stltzel.  Carl  N  .  38723A. 
St  John    Herman,  37831A. 
Stock  ho  use.  R«jbert  E  .  17922  A. 
Stockman,  Hervey  S  ,  50438A. 
Stockman,  Walter.  52634A. 
Stone.  John  W  .  39842A 
Stopher.  David  R  .  37785A. 
Storms.  William  N  .  37302A. 
Stroma.-!    Claris  W  .  40234A. 
Stroup.  Harrv  L  .  52645A. 
Stubblefleld.  Roger  W  .  1794«A. 
Stumbau«h.  L<mts  C  .  38748A. 
Suhar.  W.Uter   2a788A 
Sullivan.  George  E    39954A. 
Sullivan.  Whitney  B  .  40067A 
Sutton.  Robert  C  .  Jr  .  40197A. 
Svetz,  PhlUp,  40108A. 
SwatT  .rd,  Roy  W  .  Jr  .  39184A. 
Swalm   Raynii  nd  J  .  27e97A. 
Swansiger   Rudy  L   V  .  40432A. 
Swanson    Hannis  M  .  39379A. 
SwccV  Albert  H  .  2459CA. 
Swenholt   Donald  B  .  178I7A. 
Swenion    Cu-ol  M  .  38807 A. 
Szczutkowskl.  Bernard  J  .  390S4A. 
Tappln.  Fraru-ii  D..  40366A. 
Ta.-hjlan.  Michael  J  .  17842A. 
Tate.  R<V.ph  H  ,  Jr  .  40318A. 
Taylor.  Clyde  M  .  40407A. 
Taylor.  Clyde  V..  38934 A. 
Taylor.  Einmett  T  .  52625A. 
Taylor.  James,  Jr  .  25626A. 
Taylor.  James  W..  38295A. 
Taylor.  Johu  A.,  402.56A. 
Taylor,  J.  hn  M..  38927A 
Taylor.  Robert  N  ,  39075A. 
Teachout.  Roger  .S  ,  20731A. 
Teeven   Quer.tln  F  .  4aa22A. 
Teske   Robt-rt  H..  39593A. 
Tetrlck,  Jacques  K..  17977 A. 
Tetzlaff.  Elder  E   C.  39987A. 
Thoma.',  Charles  A    38909A. 
Thomas,  Eugene  C  ,  39081A. 
Thomas.  George  S..  178 13 A. 
Thomius,  James  E  .  Jr  .  40080A. 
Thomas.  Keniu-»h  L.,  38867A. 
Thomi\s,  Walter  H  ,  52610A. 
Thomas.  WllUam  W  ,  39602A. 
Thompfon.  Doyle  P..  39426A. 
Thomjif on.  Earl  D  ,  40303A. 
Thompson,  Eiirl  L.,  38768A. 
Thompson.  Fred  B.,  Jr.,  40134A. 
Thompson,  James  B  .  Jr  .  304 23 A. 
Th  impson,  John  C,  17871A. 
Thompson,  Joseph  C.  Jr..  3»400A. 
Thompson,  Louis  B..  38939A. 
Thomf)son,  Filchard  L..  23944A. 
Thompson,  Wyles  L  ,  52589A. 
Thomsen.  John  G  ,  39543 A. 
Thornton,  James  H  .  23897A. 


T^i  ir;.e    Willi  im  J  .  ITSSOA. 
Ihurci    Charles  J  .  40U8A. 

TUhen'>r.  OfLs  K  .  S8a29A. 

Tidd.  Ll-.yd  H.,  38552 A. 

I  um.mn,  Mt  Ivm  B  ,  40J02A. 

Ticrii.in    William  C  .  40C35A. 

TU'he    Eugene  F  .  Jr  .  40.i95A. 

T.A-'-.cv    E.ir:  M     39624A 

Tilf    rd    William  A     J8229A. 

T..;::i.i:;    B.-  icher  M  .  38641A. 

ri:-^  n    N-el    ■4ir301A 

riiKlle    K.-nnc-l.  N     39787A 

Tinker,  Fdw  u:d  E  .  3'j-'97.\. 
7ipp;f    Do:. .lid  L.,  40128A. 
Tlii  h    rr    r    ::;  B     246U1A 
TlkUI.  W.i;;  in;  H  .  38542 A. 
Telle.  Fred'-rl.k  F  .  2392dA 
Tondre.iu.  Raymond  A    39153A. 
Too  1  f  y    Bo  h  t)  y  J     1 7925  A 
Todmay   John  C    238 26 A 
Toothman.  Robert  J    39195A. 
Torbet    J    l.n  M  .  38553A 
Totteri    Gf    rgt-  C     Jr     384:t6A 
Toturde:;.  Au.'stln  J     Jr     iyi94A 
Tow!i.s--:.d    Diiane   ;i877lA. 
Tr.pp    H    nier  A     39'il5A 

I  rukicfii    H,.lgpr  R    39'j34A. 

Tru  .g,  N..h    .1.';  P     5.S743A. 
Tu.ker    J  in.es  -S     17a81  A 
T  illy   G.orge  H  .  iJl  16A 
T'i:;:.o    D.i .  id  A     3975.'i)A 
Turi.er,  J.hn  L  ,  39978A 

Iurn»T    W. Hard  J    38';94A 
Turnlp.se-d    Charles  V.      iH675A, 
Twlford    R.  .bert  M     '?7180A, 
Tyler.  Al.'red  W    40-227 A 
^ylt•r,  Russell  H     37,!87A 
Tyner.  Gene  T     281  Hu A 
Tyson.  Samuel  W     52:)44A 
Uebel.  Lawrence  P    39j7RA. 
UUrey.  Charles  E    395;ilA 
Umble.  Richard  L    391.'>7A. 
Cp.son,  Wall. ire  C     38.=>'i:iA 
UpN'ill    Chirlo^W     QO<H(i.\. 
Cr>'y    Harry  B     525Q3A 
\ad:.Rls    Rr^bert  C  ,  395H9A. 
Var..Vsda.l    Robert  A      17829A. 
V,i:;derpoel    John  A  .  52448A 
V mDykf,  CJenrge  R     3'_t89yA. 
V.mFleet    A:r,  .s  E    40404A 
V.it'.KPS-er-:i    Henry    40012A 
V.t.-.WornuT   Ch. irles  E     Jr  .  52568A. 
Varner   Ben  H     3'»757A 
Vau'hpro-:    H.irrv  R     3949'? A. 
Venfir  1,  M.ir:     L    48819A 
Ves*    B.  ?s  F     38 120 A 
Ves'    (HIT    rd  L     38828A 
Vinir,^'    '1  he.Kl  )re  C  .  3H714A 
Vogel    Richard  A     38769A 

V  igl    J  -hn  J  ,  4O240A 

V  MA-    Virion  L  .  39002A 

V  ^vrii  k    Ge.)rgp  R  ,  3^)321  A. 

V  vr:;.  h    J  .hn  J  .  24713A 
Wacker,  Gporgp.  4005  I. ^ 
W.LggoiiPr    H    rrx-p  Q  ,  39'>2-:A 
Waggy    Wi.liaiJi.  Jr  .  38e39A. 
W  ign'pr    Henry  J  ,  S2568A 

W  ivner    R.iymo.-.d  J     403'58A. 
Walte.  J  .hn  K  ,  38B7."iA 
W  ikPlrv    Bprtr  im  F     37200A 
Walden    J  ^^eph  P     37672A 
W.ildr  .:.    Karl  M  ,  Jr  ,  fiO(i38A. 
W.ilker    Wxih.  R  .  39341  \ 
Walker   J  iniP-«  D     3')4'J5A. 
W.ill    F:«!x,ir(!  J     40243A 
Wall,  Jair.ps  B     40108A 
W.ill.i.-e,  H  ir    Id  W  ,  Jr  ,  '',8fl42A. 
W  illacp   J    hn  S  .  3a=!l6A 
Walllck    Harry  W  ,  4noi3A 
Walter'^    Ch  irles  L  ,  401'1,'iA. 
Walters    I.eroy,  39<'n!  A 
Ward.  William  M  .  52,-')7f)A. 
W.irden,  SUicv  B  .  39031  A 
W  ire   Ivan,  22730A 
Warneck    Leo  ..\     3884!  A 
Warner   James  B    38M,')4A 
W.irwick.  Hnrrv  T  .  4O0fl8A 
Watklns    F'lgene  C  .  344flOA. 
Watkiii.s   Ge.  .r<p  M  ,  .52fl42A. 
Watklns,  Horace  \i.    S8«35A. 
Watklns    J.iniPs  H     40'2J3A. 


W.it  rv    Charles  A  ,  24770A. 
W.i-.-..n    Klbert  E  ,  3H158A. 
Wat-swD,  Jame.s  E    3d.  28195A. 
U  it.son    Rnbert  F  .  38800A. 
Wa!.s.  n     Ihon,,i«  J  .40157.V 
W.itt.s    Ji.hn  H  ,  39415A 
W.ixni.iM    F:ugene  L  ,  3'J33.'iA- 
Wa\inan,  Eugene  C  ,  40013.^. 
Wet).stir   J.H  k  A     3858.")A 
Wcddpll    George  P  ,  39279A. 
\^cp^c,s    D.  tiald  C  ,  39352A. 
Uegener    Kenneth  B  .  37529A. 
Wegener,  R.  y  A     38740 A. 
Wem.steln.  R    bert  M  .  52650A. 
Weir.  Arthur  J    W  .  Jr  .  39102A. 
Wel.sbarth    Irwin  B  .  39947A. 
Weld.  Wayne  K     38855A 
Weld.  WUlia  R     4041  lA 
Weill.-.,  h    Lawrence  M  .  52631  A. 
Wells    Cli.irles  I     52571A. 
U.  :i.s    Walter   38.S32A 
Uendt    U.irren  W  ,  3y394A. 
V<..-nrl.k    R.  l)ert  P  .  39229 .\. 
VVen.-tri.rn    I<eroy  A  .  39250A. 
Went/.  Will.ird  E     52595A. 
VS  •■rner    f.iul  U     40275A 
.   Uert.<    Herbert  A     .SiSSHA 
Wee'f  ii:    Clarence  H     38859A. 
Wes'like    Edward  P    Jr     39234A. 
Weyl  i!.d    C.irl  E     39072A 
Weston    J    hn  E    403 16A 
Whatley    r>.UK!a«E     39343A. 
Wheeler   J. ick  W     3J933A 
Whelan,  Th.  .ma«  A     3>»026A 
WhUaker    Bernell  A     25787A. 
White   D<.ugl  i.-i  N     3U319.A. 
\".  hl-p    J  i:n.  h  M     40O95A 
\\  hlte    \^\  .in.L.-;  J  .  39836A 
Whltehp.id     Trusty  M     392T7A. 
Whl'pl;.  ..i>e    Wendell  H  .  38843A- 
V.  ;•..•;,,  K    J    !.n  I      Jr     39783A 
Whlttenfiprg   Ch.irles  J  .  40388A. 
Wick.  Fdw.i.'d  A     39737A 
Wtckler    I).  n.iUl  W     40397A 
Wlehl    l-:ir    V  F    4HH14A 
Wientjes    j.„spphA     3'.<687A 
Wiggli.'.    Dork  E     52S4TA 
W  ikTgln?    Fd^el  D  .  4U27HA 
U;v'.      Wi;:.rdC     Jr     'J«396A. 
U  .imns    Mix  P     40307A 
Wi;klns..n    C.irl  E  .  38708A. 
VS'iU    Allen  F  .  400.^4A 
Wlllard    R    bert  H  ,  40207A 
W.llian.«    Chirles  J  ,  3H491  A. 
V,  i.;i.in..-<    Clyde  B     39502A 
Wil.i.ons    Clyde  W  .  39142A. 
V.  ..:  ,i;i>.s    D.-an  H     Jr     38  1  17 A. 
\S,:;;,ims    PYnncl.i  M     1779aA. 
U  illl.ims    J  ,l!an  T  .  40320.\. 
W;,:;.i:!L.     I  t-V'  .y  A     3H773A 
V.  ;..;  ,rn^    Le«Ile  A     4HH33A 
\\..,l,ons    N    rni.in  F     4(,)031A. 
V\  o.Min.-    R-   be.rr  I,  ,  fi(XV47A 
WUUam.s    Rus.sell  A     40135A. 
Williams    W  liter  J    39e77A 
Wllllan;'.    ri    Johr:  P  .  Jr  .  3a804A. 
Williams,  r..  I  y:iw<vxl  M     3a9fl8A. 

William-... n    WlUlnm  R  ,  40004A. 
W.;rni  '  \\    J.  .e  C  .  ^(Y2f¥)\ 
VS  ...s.  m    iMvld  S     38671A 

Wilson    DiigildF     Jr     39474A. 

WlLion    Henry  I.     39541 A 

Wilson,  Th.im.iB  H    Jr    38830A. 

Wlmber,-,    .«h'r>v(-i     Jr     4HH29A. 

Wlnklen..in    Albert  P  ,  39141A. 

W;:intr.n    Bertram  D     388 lOA. 

V,  ,;.-er!.,i:-er   Jrtmes  H     38677A. 

Wi.se,  I'h.irle.s  W     39<110.A 

W;>p   Irven  I)      ti*817A 

W      r    V..:z\  J     ,Ir     23900.^ 

\\.   .:    l-dk-.ir  P     4042.TA 

W    :f    Fredrrl.  k  C  .  38877 .A. 

W..lf.  Kennelh  G  .  52537A. 

Wolff.  Em.tnuel  H  .  49304A. 

Wolter    Ch  irle»  T  .  38fl99A. 

WrxKi    H.i  hard  A  ,  3961  lA. 

W  ..  ,1    ,s.im  H  .  39301  A. 

W».(li:i    J, unes  T  .  Jr  .  38754A. 

W    ..<i:ey    J    hn  C,  3fi519A. 

W  .  ..iri.rr   J  (nies  B  .  39812A. 

W  -kI-.    t  h  irVe«D  .  39566A. 
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Woodslde,  William  K  ,  38514A, 
Worley,  Clarence  H  ,  38593A. 
Wright.  Edward  C.  38817A. 
Wright.  Fi  ancls  L  ,  22745 A. 
Wright.  Robert  P  ,  Jr.,  39596A. 
Wright,  Wilfred  D  .  25808A. 
Wurster,  Charles  A  .  17748A. 
Wynne.  Thomaa  E  ,  38888A. 
Wyrtzen,  Curtis  C  ,  Jr  .  39979A. 
WyUKk,  Harry  L  ,  17872A. 
Xlmenes,  Waldo  E  .  48821A. 
Yaggy,  Philip  V  .  38815A. 
Yates,  Charles  E  ,  Jr  ,  39e72A. 
Yates,  Wiirren  E  ,  52533A. 
Yealy.  James  P  .  38536A. 
Yeandel.  Francis  A  .  39245A. 
Ymger,  William  E  .  38506A. 
Yx).  George.  Jr  ,  39810A.       . 
Y.>rk   John  K  ,39542A.  j 

Yost.  William  T  .  39589A. 
Young.  Arthur  P  ,  40146A. 
Young.  Bruce  0    3S887A.      | 

Y  'ung.  Elward  P  ,  39356A. 
Y.ung.  Elbert  D  .  Jr  .  40258A. 
Y.iung.  Oe<irge  W  .  39527A. 

Y  .ung,  Jack  D  .  391 19A.  I 
Young.  John  E    Jr  ,  fl0034A. 
Young.  Nolan  P..  39007A. 
Young.  Stewart,  17757A. 
Ztlewskl.  Alexander  J  .  40086A. 
Zaplnskl,  Leonard  E  .  3927eA. 

Z  alengo,  J  ^hn,  38315A. 
Zeck.  Francis  H   C  ,  39171  A. 
Zelt7.  Frederl<  k  H  .  Jr  ,  24405A. 
Z^ttler,  Vincent  V  ,  Jr  .  24600A. 
Z Iff   Sam   38628 A 
Z  >erb.  Daniel  J  .  38650A. 
Z  )l!lnger.  J.>e  E     17877A. 
Zotz.  Jjhn  C  .  3')546A. 

Mrdical  Corps 
Baker.  Robert  W  ,  25655A. 
Bednarz.  Wallace  W  .  25697A. 
Brewer.  .Samuel  J  ,  55761A. 
Butler.  Richard  L.,  26741A. 
Chaae.  Ned  B  .  Jr  .  26711  A. 
Connolly.  John  M  .  26373A. 
Draper.  David  H  .  26361  A. 
Goslln.  Frederick  B  .  25661A. 
GrLsaom,  Paul  M  .  a5474A. 
Harris.  William  B  ,  27654A. 
Hatneld.  Theodore  R  .  27697A. 
Hawkins.  WUlard  R  .  27588A. 
Haycritft.  Rexford  O  .  27647A. 
Haynes.  Herbert  C  ,  25643A. 
Kaufmann.  Herbert  H  .  28136A, 
Kolb.  Earl  J  ,  Jr  ,  25480A 
Kratlna.  Fredrlc  K  ,  29408A. 
KratochvU,  Clyde  H  .  25663A. 
Mahaffey,  Gerald  H  ,  2e369A. 
McNally.  Joseph  P.,  29e23A. 
Newton.  Dwlpht  E  .  26699 A. 
Nlcol,  William  F  .  25472A. 
Ord.  John  W  .  25701A 
Partyka,  Leo  C  .  254 79 A. 
Reams,  Gerald  B  .  25641  A. 
Rlchey.  Tlieod.-re  W  ,  26365A. 
Robinson,  David  L  ,  29913A. 
Smith,  George  B  ,  Jr.,  29476A. 
Smith.  Jnmes  R  .  27507A 
SUme.  Frederic  A  ,  27662A. 
Swan.  Robert  E.,  27648A. 
Swearlngen,  Alfred  G.,  27586A- 
L'neer,  Howard  R  ,  29809 A. 
Ward.  Julian  E,.26705A, 
Waters.  Raymond  O.,  26385A. 
Willis.  Henry  3  K.,  Jr  ,  27605A- 
Womack,  Granville  J..  32561A. 

Dental  Corps 
Allman,  Ch.-u-les  A.,  Jr..  29654A. 
Barnhlll.  Donald  E..  49702A. 
Beckcom.  Henry  R..  61119A. 
Blgble,  John  D.,  59486A. 
Debacher,  Sherman  M..  29481A. 
Dehan.  Edward  T..  29416A. 
Dibble,  Arthur  K.,  32575A. 
Dubois,  Berton  L..  31912A. 
D\incan,  Elmer  T.,  25483A. 
Fleming,  Lamoyne  H..  51570A- 
Gadbols.  Norman  C.  27527A. 
Greenwood,  Vern  R  ,  49703A. 


Hayes,  Robert  W.,  25702A. 
Keefer.  William  L.,  Jr.,  26389A. 
Klecker,  Paul  P..  62921A. 
Klaeaer,  Ray  L.,  28131A. 
Lambert.  Kenneth  J.,  51354A. 
Llnthlcum.  Arthur  T,.  29482A. 
Loper,  Clifford  E.,  61 151  A. 
Miller,  Edward  F.,  26390A. 
Nease,  William  J.,  32573A. 
Poorter,  Karl  K.,  Jr.,  49701A. 
Rhoades.  John  C  ,  29417A. 
Robinson,  Lucius  L  ,  59558A. 
Sallmeno,  Thomas,  Jr.,  29866A. 
Scott.  Robert  H..  65872A. 
Staerkel,  Russell  P.  P.,  51353A. 
Stanton,  Daniel  B  ,  25486A. 
Stephens,  Belton  S.,  27997 A. 
Walters,  Robert  C,  55774A. 
Williams,  Donald  E.,  55773A. 
Wright,  William  G.,  27650A. 

Veterinary  Corps 
Crandell,  Robert  A.,  24229A. 
Douglas,  Jack  D.,  25331A. 
Houk,  Donald  C,  24228A. 
Howells,  William  V.,  25672A. 
Mosely,  John  D.,  27529A. 
Nold,  Max  M..  23597A. 
Phelps,  Gene  C,  24230A. 
Shuler,  James  M.,  25673A. 
Terry.  John  L.,  Jr..  24232A. 
Watson,  William  H.,  Jr.,  25334A. 
Young,  Robert  J..  24227A. 

Medical  SeriHce  Corps 
Albert,  Paul  A.,  61158A. 
Burge,  Charles  H..  25738A.. 
Delong,  Merrill  B..  29336A. 
Estell,  Nathan  V..  48989A. 
Ezell,  Manle  J.,  48983A. 
GuUey,  Wayne  E  ,  23223A. 
Haas,  Raymond  O..  24241A. 
Herberholt,  Vincent  W.,  48982A. 
Holland,  James  H.,  48993A. 
Home,  James  E.,  48990A. 
Hutson,  Robert  W..  48984A. 
Jackson,  John  K.,  48987A. 
Jean,  Jack  V.,  40209A. 
Jennings,  Charles  L.,  48991A, 
Kaplan,  William,  48976A. 
Kopas,  Joseph  P.,  48981A. 
Lappln,  Paul  W.,  55330A. 
Lindsay,  Eugene  K.,  24236A. 
McKenzle,  Richard  E.,  48985A. 
Metcalf,  Robert  D..  25881A. 
Morgan.  Fred  B.,  Jr..  21643A. 
Richardson.  Ployd  O..  21632A. 
Sparling,  Kenneth  G.,  21881A. 
Strong,  Almon  B.,  48986A. 
Weeks,  Edgar,  48994A. 

Nurse  Corps 

Caddell.  Joan  M.,  29343W. 
Cavil,  Dorothy  J..  32440W. 
Collier,  M.  Irene  G..  25753W. 
Dozler,  Erma  J.,  32438W. 
Gerlnger,  June  H.,  59731W. 
Hinds,  Effie  B.,  49713W. 
Kennedy,  Elizabeth  M..  21713W. 
Malsey,  Alberta  P.,  23243W. 
Ryan,  Margaret  M.,  51S64W. 
Sears,  Virginia  L..  49714W. 
Shmett.  Billle  L.,  25750W. 
Tonne,  Mary  A.,  51366W. 

Medical  Specialist  Corps 

Demlng,  Elsie  L.,  20801W. 
Vodoplc,  Mary  A.,  59987W. 

Chaplains 

Barnes,  Charles  J..  Jr.,  48614A. 
Bedlngfleld.  Warren,  84616A. 
Bingham.  I>arrls  Y.,  5612flA. 
Drone,  Raphael  E..  48612A. 
Drumheller.  Paul  S..  4e618A. 
Folkers.  Norman  G..  27999A. 
Hamstra.  Kenneth  W.,  48620A. 
Holdt,  Robert  P..  48617A. 
Hunt,  Crandall  M..  55123A. 
King,  William  J.,  24685A. 
Klein.  Stanley  H.,  59995A. 
Klewin,  Thomas  W.,  59997A. 
Merfeld.  Vincent  C,  55121A. 


Montgomery.  Paul  A.,  55130A. 

Porter,  Charles  C.  55120A. 

Pridgen.  Joseph  W..  32423A. 

Bohrer,  Clason  L.,  48615A. 

Scahlll,  John  J.,  48811  A. 

Scott,  Simon  H.,  Jr.,  55126A. 

Shaddox,  Thomas  N..  Jr.,  25632A. 

Simpson,  Russell  W.,  551  ISA. 

Smith,  Chester  L.,  4r.619A. 

Sullivan,  James  R.,  28154A. 

Thomas,  Jobn  P.,  27661A. 

Turner,  Warren  H,,  27670A. 

Wendland,  Clinton  E.,  59996A. 

Whiteside,  Robert  R.,  55127A. 

Youngblood,  Angus  O..  27667A. 

Non:. — Dates  of  rank  of  all  offlcers  nomi- 
nated for  promotion  will  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

In  the  Am  Porci 
The  following-named  offlcers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  chapter  835.  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All 
offlcers  are  subject  to  physical  examination 
required  by  law. 

SECOND       LIEtTTENANT      TO      riKST      LHUTKNANT 

Line  of  the  Air  Force 

Adamson,  Herbert  A.,  55400A. 

Ahearn,  Joseph  A.,  63 104 A. 

Akers,  Howard  T.,  55401A. 

Allison,  James  W.,  62002A. 

Allred,  Richard  D.,  62441A. 

Alsup,  Willie,  3d,  56028A. 

Ames.  George  B.,  Jr.,  62026A. 

Anderson,  David  D.,  55402A. 

Anderson,  Dennis  L.,  61878A. 

Anderson,  Frederick  C,  55648A. 

Anderson,  Henry  J.,  61684A. 

Anderson,  James  R.,  55649A. 

Anderson,  Russell  M.,  55650A. 

Anderson.  Thomas  I.,  55403A. 

Anderton,  George  D.,  Jr.,  56235A. 

Angelldes,  Nicholas  J..  61883A. 

Archino,  David  T.,  55404A. 

Atkins,  Kenneth  L.,  61933A. 

Atkinson,  John  C,  Jr.,  61930A. 

Axlund,  Roger  C,  55405A. 

Baker,  Gary  S..  55834A. 

Balentlne,  Doyle  E.,  65999A. 

Eallantine,  George  A.,  55651A. 

Ballew,  Glynn  E.,  65891A. 

Barnard,  Robert  K.,  5540eA. 

Barnwell,  Ules  L.,  Jr.,  55407A. 

Barry,  William  E.,  55408A. 
Barthelmas,  William  J.,  Jr.,  61819A. 
Bartlett.  Donald  A.,  63106A. 
Bartley,  Loren  E.,  61830A. 
Barton,  Ronald  L.,  61947A. 
Bauknlght,  Gerald  C,  56012A. 
Beatty,  Douglas  N.,  55786A. 
Beckel,  Robert  D.,  55410A. 
Beckett,  Robert  P.,  56204A. 
Belew.  Glen  E.,  56003A. 
Belote,  Farrald  G.,  Jr.,  55952A- 
Bender,  Charles  G..  Jr..  55411A. 
Benson,  Robert  P.,  63267A. 
Berg,  Robert  M.,  63206A. 
Bergeron,  Joseph  L.,  55980A. 
Bergholz,  Richard  J.,  63320A. 
Bernd,  Ronald  E.,  63237A. 
Berry,  John  K.  D.,  61891A. 
Berry,  Wylle  E.,  61917A. 
Bessette,  John  P.,  63231A. 
Beyer.  Lawrence  P.,  61709A, 
Blery,  Alvln  E.,  63151A. 
Bigelow,  Richard  M  ,  55412A. 
Biggs,  James  L,,  61735A. 
Bitner,  Dean  A..  56231A. 
Black,  JonD.,55413A. 
Blackwell,  James  R.,  55414A. 
Blake.  Robert  E.,  55415A. 
Blank,  Samuel  A.,  61824A. 
Bobko,  Karol  J.,  55416A. 
Bohlen   George  A.,  62473A. 
Bond,  John  T.,  55652A. 
Bonham,  Arthur  E.,  63155A. 
Boudreau,  Jean  A..  63349A. 
Bowen,  Thomas  G.,  55418A. 
Boyd,  Darwin  D.,  56417A. 
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Brack.  Robert  V     61737A. 

Braman    Ellis  J  .  63163A 

Brandjes    Nlcholaa  M.,  56282A. 

Braunschweig.  Ernie  D.,  61647A. 

Brenny   Clerald  J  ,  55943A. 

Broeren    Quentln  R  .  61945A. 

Broolcs    Don  L  .  554 19A. 

Brown.  Charles  V'  ,  63138A. 

Brown    Dwlght.  Jr  ,  "SITSSA. 

Brown.  Howard  L  ,  „'r  ,  61814A. 

Brr.wn    James  W  .  3d,  55420A. 

Brown    Kevin.  62016A 

Brown.  WUlord  B  .  Jr  ,  61840A. 

Browr.e.  Peter  S  ,  61743A. 

Browning   Robert  L  ,  55421  A. 

Bryan.  Jack  B , 55422A 

Bryan,  William  W  .  55934A. 

Buchart,  Carlton  E  .  82466A. 

Buckles.  Robert  C     5d423A. 

Burch.  George  W  ,  55424A 

Burger   Philip  R  .  Jr  .  61997A. 
Burghardt,  Stanley  K  .  55425A. 
Burton,  James  O     55426A. 
Bush.  Roger  G  .  63285A 
Busa,  Marvin  W  ,  55427A 
Button.  Donald  B  .  56013A 
Butts.  Lawrence  E  .  Jr  .  56W4A. 
Caddel!    Harold  L     61902A 
Cagle.  Don  H  ,  56201A 
Caldwell.  James  M  ,  Jr  ,  t)1872A. 
Callaghan    James  T  ,  56232A 
Callaghan.  WUliam  S  ,  Jr  .  55428A. 
Campbell.  Duncan  W  .  55832A. 
Canterbury    Henry  D  ,  55429A. 
Carlson    Michael  R  .  61866A 
Carnevale.  Arthur,  Jr    63158A. 
earns.  Michael  P   C  .  55430A. 
Carpenter   James  T  .  55431A. 
Carr   Gary  R  ,  62482A 
Carr,  Richard  E  ,  55432A 
Carroll.  David  R  .  55433A 
Carter   Charles  K  .  62O07A 
Carter    Clyde  W  .  55794A 
C;i.sey.  Timothy  B  .  55»554A 
Casslty.  Jumes  S  ,  Jr  .  63281 A 
Caughran.  Hugh  K  ,  56005A. 
Caulfleld    John  J  ,  Jr  .  6:)118A. 
Chambers   James  E  .  83338A. 
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Lovrien,  Clark  E.,  Jr.,  55536A. 
Lowry.  Clifton  L..  63284A. 
Ludwlg,  John  D.,  55803A. 
Ludwlg.  Robert  H..  62449A. 
Lunden,  William  C,  61749A. 
Luther.  William  A.,  61700A. 
Lyle,  Orlando  W.,  Jr.,  61674A. 
Lynch,  Darrel  D.,  56272A. 
Lynch,  Edward  J.,  55537A. 
Lynch,  Paul  D..  6ie34A. 
Mac  Isaac.  David,  61611  A. 
Madden,  Nell  B.,  58627A. 
Maddux,  Spencer,  55539A. 
Madonna.  Donald  E..  55538A. 
Madsen,  Vernon  C  .  61959A. 
Maglll.  Clyde  R.,  Jr.,  61726A. 
M^haffcy.  Larry  C.  61813A. 
MahafTcy.  William  M.,  61765A. 
M.^lier.  Thomas  R..  61642A. 
Mahoney,  William  J.,  Jr.,  66689A. 
Mahony,  Leonard  J.,  Jr.,  55540A. 
Ma'eika,  Ronald  D.,  61606A. 
Malkiewlcz.  Walter  A.,  6170SA. 
Malone.  Burnie  H.,  3d,  63327A. 
Mantel,  John  E.,  55541A. 
Manton.  Edgar  J..  55690A. 
Marks,  Richards  S.,  61704A. 
Marsh,  Paul,  Jr.,  55965A. 
Marshall.  Darrell  C.  61761A, 
Marshall,  Lloyd  C.  61875A. 
Marshall,  Robert  A.,  61776A. 
Marsters,  Charles  L..  61668A. 
Martin,  Prank  C.  55691A. 
Martin,  Howard  L.,  62025A. 
Mason,  Richard  A.,  55542A. 
Maston,  Eugene  W.,  63286A. 
Maxwell,  Richard  A.,  61750A. 
May,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  55543A. 
May.  Robert  S..  63266A. 
McAndrews,  Charles  P.,  62480A. 
McBlaln,  John  F.,  Jr.,  55544A. 
McCabe,  Reynolds  W..  56202A. 
McCamlsh,  Robert  H..  61944A. 
McCarthy.  David  W..  55692A. 
McCauley.  John  T.,  61787A. 
McClure,  Robert  T.,  61968A. 
McCullough.  FredeHck  W..  61712A. 
McDanlel,  James  T.,  55804A. 
McDanlel,  Norman  A.,  55957A. 
McDanlel,  Ronald  E.,  62470A. 
McDanlel,  William  S..  55545A. 
McDonald,  Gerald  B..  55548A. 
McDonald,  Jerry  D.,  55693A. 
McDowell,  Harry  M.,  56191A. 
McGUnchey.  Joseph  J..  55694A. 
McGonlgle,  John  E.,  6 1597 A. 
McHenry,  Dale  E..  63326A. 
Mclnerney,  Thomas  G.,  55734A. 
McKee,  Kenneth  R.,  56189A. 
McKlbben,  Billy  J.,  61894A. 
McLaln.  William  L.,  Jr.,  55547A. 
McLaughlin,  Richard  E.,  63175A. 
McLean,  Ross  A.,  55987 A. 
McMonlgal,  James  C,  55548A, 
McMurtry,  Jon  R.,  55946A. 
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Fphruar]/  J  J 


I ' 


P 


M<Nall    P4(M<>C  l<     OlO^iMA 
WHaMl    Ch«rl«»   W  .  O10'i4A. 
M«i«r   Chwrl«*  H    Jr  .  »6M9A. 
M«lr<^y    U4vld  C  ,  flltfMA 
Melvin    Phillip  L  .  SftMOA. 
Merkl    L'ldred   D.  0;^4A3A 
Ueumner    Wayne  K  ,  56605A. 
Meyer    R  ;itii  I.  .  018»9A 
Meyer,  William  C  ,  619MA 
MihoUclc.  J.imea  I  .  55551A 
M'.lcoUnis,  Aloysius  L     81808A 
Milcus,  Vincent  J     61986A 
Miller    Craig  V     55552A 
Millpr    Don.ild  W     555oJA 
Miller,  Edwiird  H     55842A. 
Miller    Max  I  ,  Jr  .  55554A 
Miller    Walter  L     61764A 
Mille't.  Ihcmis  O     61995A, 
Milrner,  Juhn  H  ,  55o56A 
Minarcl    Le^iu  D  ,  Jr  ,  55696A 
Miner.  Robert  N  .  61679A 
Mirth.  Richaj-d  A  .  61903A 
Mitchell.  Jay  N  ,  53o57A 
Mlltelstadt.  Lowell  L  .  61629A 
Mltt.r  Stuart  N  .  61812A 
Mork.  Robert  K     62479A. 
Moliturl.s    Michael    Jr  .  55558A. 
Molaar    William    Jr     5o697A. 
Montavon.  Kent    555o9A 
M  jntKuniery    fcdwin  J  ,  Jr  ,  55560A. 
Moor.  Donald  A  ,  61969A 
M.  «>re    Eut;e!-.e  A  ,  617j(jA 
Moore    Jack  C  .  61976A 
Moore.  James  O     63180A 
MoKire    Ri'-hard  L     5.5698 A 
M'Kire.  Wylie   Jr     61900A 
M  lorhous.  Dudley  M  ,  Jr  .  55561A. 
M<«orman    EdAin  M  .  Jr  .  55562A. 
Morgan.  David  E     Jr     55699A 
Morg.m.  Donald  E  .  5o563A 
M  )ri?an    Joseph  D     ad    55544A 
Morgan,  b<tm  P  ,  Jr  .  61716A. 
Morrison.  Glenn  R  ,  Jr     ,55700A 
M  irrisfin    John  R     555rtoA 
Morrow    John  W     Jr     55701 A 
Murdico.  Vincent  A     61618A 
Miirphy    Crawford  O  .  83198A. 
Murphy    Michael  C     55566A 
M  ismaker   Patrlclt  I.  .  55567A 
N  idiK.  Richard  E  .  81622A. 
Nari?!,  Ronald  J     557U2A 
N ash    Robert  A  ,  5o703A 
Navrati;    FTanK  J     55704 A 
Nels(jn,  Lorui  J     5579.'1A. 
Neubauer.  Albert  H     Jr  ,  61912A. 
Neumann.  Kenneth  O  ,  61693A. 
Nl.'kel    J.ick  R  ,  55706A 
Nieciens    Alverta  D  .  63264W 
N'.kull.i    Paul  E     61754A 
N.-.oe'    C(;lin  J     61863A 
Nil^,  Larry  A     6 1627 A 
Noebel    Peter  C     55807A. 
Nolen    Lu'her  L     61774A 
N.  .ones,  D  iv:d  W     61'J96A 
Norrell    Eddie  C     5d277A 
N'rthrup,  Richard  A     590.51  A 
N  iwokanslcl     Ed  a  irj   D,  61861A 
Nuii'jnt,  Edward  R     til6e8A 
Nupen,  Harlan  C     ^;1718A. 
Nycum,  Charles   A     61626A, 
Oaks,   Robert   C      a.5.568A 
Obenland    R  ..and  R     .55707 A 
Oberdier    Lyn  D     55569A 
O'Connor    P  ml  D     Jr     55708A 
O'Connor    Robert  K     55833 A. 
Odom    L>nw(XKl  D     62438A 
Ot?le   Tim  7.  .  6 1 733 A 
OHar.i    Thomai   M.   fil76€A. 
OUveri    Robert  A     337u9A 
Olson.  John  .\  .  ,5557i)A 
Ol.son,  Norris  O     55571A, 
ONeil    James  F     .5,5572.A 
O'Neill    L.'ir.-n.-e  .s     35573A. 
Or'tn.m    F    D.iv;  !    5.5574A 
Owens    R  )i^>er'  J     »^I')ri6.\ 
Pack.ird,  B  irr;.   R     5571UA 
Page.  William  E     Jr     55575.A, 
Palmer,  John  A     62461  A 
Pilmer,  WlUlani  D     55711.A 
Pank<   Frederick  F   Y    55787A. 
Pankrat/..  Robert  L     36017A. 


ftpp.  J'lhn  n     fllM7A 
ParltiT    Hrun  I"     ft6fl7aA 
lUrker   WlUum  F     f>t>9(i»A 
Pitrrett   Willjwn  E  ,  ei707A 
Pardon*   Predt-rirlc  J  ,  917O0A 
Pittton    Jiime»  B     55577.\ 
Paulson    Robert  L     fllHU.A. 
Pe.trce    R.iKtT  W     62028 A 
Pelini,  L<jui»,  619yl.^ 
Penland,  Charles  E     6163(5.^ 
Penn,  Richard  L     Jr  ,  5557HA 
Penniman    David  S  .  61696A 
PensiK-k    Edw  ird  P     6L*4j.A 
Pepm.  Ger.i.'d   R     61817A 
Perkins    CJene  E     5ti04u.\ 
Perry.  Ron.iid  I      fiMo4.\ 
Peters    Robert  E     5.580fJA 
Petersen    Ern>»st  V     63242A 
Peteri^on     Rich  trd   A  .  Jr  .  0i745.A. 
Peterson    Ro^er  H  .  5557yA 
PfeitTer    Ch.ires  L     619,)3A 
Phennekcer    R  .h..:!  E     55t*37A. 
Phillip-    D.i'.  ilJ     5,55HO.\ 
Ph.:::p.-    P^  II. k    r     C328,!A 
Phill.p.-,,  R.ig.ai  T     55712A 
Planaito    R(jberT   I     61762A 
Pierce.  John  C  ,  6I859A 
Plerson.  Vtctcr  O  .  5.595HA 
F'i:.'>r     I'f.er    e'      ,Sf:j.H4.A 
P.pk.n.  Fr  ir.k  H     J.-     5  .71  i  \ 
Plttm.m.  Wayne     '     Jr     5,5.5K1.A 
Pollard    Mel-.;:-.  E     5.558^.^ 
Poor   R  us.se  l:  A     *53  !  il  A 
P  .rter    John  P     5558. iA. 
Pose\    Mollis  D     SJDI  i\ 
P  .se'.     W;!;!  i.'n   T     55714.-\ 
P    -•    R:.  ii  irvl  K     557'(;  A 
P      .••    .    .M.u.rl  1-      HI74f;A 
p.  well    Ce.il  W     557 15A 
Prescott.  Jal:  es  W     Jr     '•ri75.A 
Prescott    Leo  L    Jr  .  :>  i5H4A 
Price   James  E  .  61S5,5A 
Pri-..  li.i.'i!    W  lU.ini  U     5^>  t73A 
Pr  's.  !,    <   :.  t,'  e.^  N     .^r     •'_")n4.\. 
Pump    Mel  V.   .  C     >ii  7  1  1  .\ 
Purins    ( in:.- .-    '  .'  ',JH.\ 
Quayle    R    r.  M  J     ►;(!  !-,.A 
yulkjlev    N    rrii  a:  P     55.SH-'.\. 
R.i-tb    H:-ii  ir  1  .\I     ';:;44.5.^ 
Raby.  J.m;  -e  F     '■  1  .75U 
Rader   (.  f.  i.-!--.  A     S^'i^JA 
Rambo,  Larrv  D     'Uhsja 
Ramsay.  Allan '.'    ^il9of■.^ 
Ramsower.  Irvuu'  B     Jd   61607A. 
Ra.smusaen    HiPJ     f.!'X)3A 
R-i;.    Ed  A.ird  L     Jr     55H'i4A 
Reard'  n    M     i..ie:  P     5'.58»:A 
Reed     J  inie--  .M      Jr     55tH7.A 
Rees,  Clir!..r(:  H     Jr     •;I>;5t.A 
Reeves,  John  M     555HH.\ 
Reinders    f>-a  il  J     »il71^A 
Reneau    Rof)»-r'  D     5=>i-:a 
Reon    <  ir-Ttff  (•      '.  fJI'iA 
Rhodes    .Jin;-'-. VI      Jr     5-n8'A 
Rlc;    Ar:..   Id   A  .  557  ;7A 
Rich.inis    R.ivniondC     fil747A 
RUhart    Diivid  K      ■V55.*oA 
Rubers,  riherwood  A     555'M.\ 
Ri(?w;ers.  Wilton  E     55<.i:MA 
Rinaldi.  GuUlo  S    Jr  .  61ri7fiA 
Ringenbach   Paul  T  ,  61«4^A 
Rlngle,  Kenneth  H    61844A. 
Roberts    Matt  A     3<1    557 18A 
Roberl.s,  Ros. -e  P      Ul    55.. JA 
Robinson.  Rober'  R     fi!7V*\i.A 
Rodbere    .Allan  U     «1H18A 
R-dd.'v    J  'hn  G    R     557 19A. 
P  ..l^--  .->    I  ■;;  irl.--,  .S     555i*?A. 
{<■•■-  her    Frir.k   A     5572()A, 
H-trer-i    .I.miHS  C     fi.rJ44.A 
Rol.md    .1  1  V  R      55't75.A 
RcK)ney    GerildP    6!M7.f 
Root.  Jo;-.n  .M     ^il-MlA 
Robane    Edwin  L     5.i5!i4A 
Rose    ('  ir!  F     ';i''.^l  A 
RoseOirirdF     619H9A 
Ross,  John   K      561  78A 
Rosfi.  Samuel  R     6IH80A 
Roth.  William  J     Jr     55721.A 
Ruble    John  H     61672A 
Ru.shnell.  Winfield  R  .  61615A. 


KuBMii  i(h  hu/d  A    n\mmA 
Hulh    rr.tntU  I)     afttf47A 
Kil/Uka    John   J  .  <}18U.^A 
rtarx)    iCdWafU  L     ai870A 
ttulyer    PtulUp  N  .  5S722A. 
.Samul»kl    Paul  E  .  61701  A 
.Sander«    Ciordon  L  .  55953A 
.s.ui.age    Norman   D     61884A. 
.Stanlan    Joseph  D     6164JA 
Scanlon     ThomaB  D  .  6I785A. 
Schaefer    Robert   W  .   61858A. 
Si  haum    CralK  O     555U5A 
tkheat/le    David  G     61961A 
.Scheltens    Ron.ild  K     56205A 
.Sirieinen.iur    Roger  E     55596A. 
.-ichmldt     K.irl  W     55597A 
.S<-!un;dl    W.ilter  E     5559HA 
.s<  hmi"    Jo.scph  A  ,  5604  1. A 
Schr.unni     Wavne   E     61783A 
St-hult/     Ronald   1.     61680A. 
S<-hu't     I).  I!    F      61722A 
.Si  nwall     Rii  h.ird   E     61652A. 
S<.hwe«T--    George   R  .  6 1863 A. 
S<.ott    Taylor  G     62U21.\ 
.See    De:.ri:s  R      55599A 
.Sei/vs    An'hony  W  .  55600.\. 
.s«-,;erv    Lesu-r  H     55723A 
.Sene   .1.    L:-:ie!  R     62471 A 
Senyk    Joj^eph  M     557y2.A 
.sewe.l     George    H      Jr      61644A 
,-^e\t..n     H.irr-,     561H6.^ 
Sh.ife.-    J    tiath.m  S     55601A 
ShalTer     J    n   CJ      55602A 
Shat/er    Kenneth  R     62(K)1A 
Shaw    Th'imasR     >il75i.\ 
Shearin    David  R     55603.A. 
Shell    Hubert  H  .  6177()A 
Sherbiir;i    James   R     61984A 
Sherw.KxJ    M.in-ia  W     63265 W. 
Shmn.   Prescott    N      55724.^. 
Shore    Kenne'h  B     56018.A 
Shropshire    Richard  A     61981A. 
Shum.i'e     Arthur   K     55604.A 
Signer     Pail    A      61921  A 
Slke.s.   r!'..ir:es  P     61y7w.\ 
SUvay    A:i.tre-A  R     55725.^ 
Sims.   Wil.i.un   H      «3176.^. 
Slncl.ilr    Jerry   L     618'.«A 
Slteni.m    R..(>ert  H     55605A 
Slferlv    L<'wi.'(  F     63185.A 
Sloium     J  ihn   M      562  ^0.^ 
SnK'h    Bernard  W     6  I 729A 
Srn;'t;    Ch. tries  S     616.5flA 
Srt;:';i    I>  ri.ild  C     55726A 
.-:!.l';i    Eri<    E     61!')HA 
'^mlth    Eiii^ene  N     556of^A 
Smith    .I.rrv  J     6l'(58A 
Smith     Ln.:i,;e  I       556n7A 
Smith    J    sj.  M     Jr     6  1  M4A 
Smith    K.I.:  e'h  R      556o8A 
Smith    I  .1-  r\  I.     616S9A 
Smith    Rii  h.ird  E     6  <  iniA 
•Smith.   Thorn. IS  M     5f;ojiiA 
Smith.  Val.  55941  A 
Smith.  Wayne  O     Jr     5.T976A 
Smothermon    Philip  R     55rt09A 
Snowb-:r-r    Lee  A     r,1796A 
Sn>der    E  L.'.    I     hl6mA 
S oloni'   :      h   1  A.ird  C     61H7I  A 
Soltls    W:;i.  in.  J     5«175A 
Speigh'    \V:;ii.o'nP     5.5<*55A 
Spiers,  Jo-rph  K     '".'UI5A 
Splllane    W.lli.im  I)     61821A 
Sptjtts    NJ.ivn.ird  E     6171  ^.^ 
Stack.  Thomas  P     5.->610A 
StafTord    .\li<  t,.,,-i  N     55'.^61A 
Stamb.i'ik;!!    Doi..,id  I,     62463A. 
Stanley    R.  •.   .M     2d    5f;j  i7A 
Stark     I crry  M     HIU JHA 
St.i;  r. .       .M  ,x  P     fiJ434A 
Starre"    .^.irnuei  [)     55611 A 
Stearns    WUUaii.  K     Jr     55988A. 
Steczko\s-ki    Ar'hirF     62010A. 
Steen    Martin  W     5580, <.\ 
Ste.  en  .    G.trv  E     56  i77A 
StC'.  en.-.    .1.   hn   H     556  rjA 
Stevens   Mi.  li.iel  c    .,5727A. 
Stewar'    ( i.eni.  L     61727.A. 
Str.   rn    Hrock    L     5.)613A 
Strom    J.ii  k  A  ,  55841  A. 
Sturm.  Bob  L  .  6;613A. 


J!)OJ 


HuilivHn  Edwiird  F    ftflOllA. 
hulllvart   John  J  ,  916T'A. 
HurMiiyt.  Bdw&rd  K  ,  dS^iOCA. 
Sutherland,  John  D  ,  5li802A. 
SwHln   Jerry  M  .  81922A. 
Swan«(jn   Alan  C  ,  0106SA. 
■y.ikncM.  William  E  ,  02461A. 
latum,  John  H  ,  3d,  62447A. 
Taylor,  Allan  A  .  61M2A. 
Taylor,  James  W  ,  65614A 
Tedrlck,  Robert  L  .  flld'JOA, 
Telford,  William  D  .  55616A. 
Templeton,  Ronald  H  .  55018A. 
Tenhoor,  Frederick  O,,  0a022A. 
Terpenlng,  Donald  E  ,  ;i6949A. 
Terry,  James  D  .  55977A. 
ThelBB.  Alvln  R  ,  61696A. 
Thomas,  Eugene  A  .  55«317A. 
Thomas.  Norris  D  .  55036A. 
Thomas,  William  B  ,  63251A, 
Iliomaa,  William  D  ,  «:  e73A. 
Tliompson,  E>onald  M  .  61963A 
Thompson.  Kenneth  R.,  55fil8A. 
Thomf)6on,  Paul  Y  .  e3279A. 
Tlujmson,  Laurence  J  ,  55619A. 
Thorpe.  Edwin  H  ,  Jr  ,  61898A. 
Tinman.  Gray  E  .  Jr  .  e2455A. 
TimmermanE,  Philip  V/  ,  &594SA. 
Tlnsley.  Claude  H  ,  3d,  61680A 
nxJd.  Harold  W  ,  Jr  .  55630A. 
Tompkins,  Richard  J  ,  61791A 
Tuner,  William  L  ,  632U3A 
Toney,  William  M  .  55621A 
Tonloiii   Johnnie  S  .  6  606A. 
Towery.  Jimmy  N  .  6188eA 
Towle.  Robert  W  .  Jr  .  81870A 
Toye,  Richard  G  ,  55622A 
Trace,  Thomas  L  ,  632(1  A. 
Tracey.  Richard  E  .  55(i23A 
Trail.  Richard  L  .  55624A.. 
Treu.  William  A  ,  619L)A.I 
Trombley,  Donald  J  .  56273A 
TtJcker.  Raymond  B  .  '51792A 
Turner,  Prank  W  ,  Jr  .  61763A 
Turner,  James  R     556115A. 
TU2<T,  George  L  ,  5572eA 
Tygett,  Herbert  C  ,  6ir.37A 
uimer,  John  W  ,  Jr  .  5.'.628A 
Un.sderfcr,  William  H    Jr  .  61970A. 
Valerl,  James.  81614A 
Vance.  James  C  ,  55627A 
Vance   John  C . Jr     55  729A 
Vance.  Jon  C  .  56280A 
Vandusen.  Maurice  V    Jr  .  55969A. 
VanPutte.  Ronald  E  .  61943A 
VanSlckle.  Larry  P  .  6H200A. 
Varner.  Gerald  J  .  563::4A 
Vlckery.  Charles  A  .  55730A 
VllUger.  Timothy  J  .  61841A 
Vinzant.  Vernon  V  .  61760A 
Vogel.  Richard  K  ,  61887A. 
Vol.se,  Roland  R  ,  62457A 
Voslka.  Eugene  L  ,  55628A. 
Waggoner    Hal  F  ,  6iaJ9A 
Walnwrlght,  Ronald  G  .  63273A 
Walnwrlght,  SUnley  E  .  Jr  ,  55731A, 
Walker.  Richard  K  ,  61717A 
Wallace,  John  M  .  624  54A. 
Wallace.  Ray  M     56317A.   i 
Walsh,  John  M  .  62011  A. 
Walther,  George  H  .  56321 A 
Ward,  Joe  E  .  55951 A 
Warner,  Norris  E  ,  55956A, 
Warren,  Jack  M  ,  55629A 
Warren    James  E  .  55630A 
Warren.  James  M  ,  61IH0A. 
Wa&sall.  James  W  ,  56061A. 
Waterman,  Qulntln  I  ,  55732A. 
Waters    Albert  L  ,  55631A. 
Watklns,  Richard  C  ,  3175aA. 
Watllngton,  Bernard  E  ,  55632A. 
Weaver,  James  L  .  61728A 
Weaver   James  R  .  55633A. 
Weeks.  Calvin  G  ,  ei6?lA. 
Welhe.  David  A  .  61782A. 
Wel.sman,  Alan  D  ,  61936A. 
Welch.  James  C  ,  556S4A, 
Wellman,  Larry  N  .  61 761  A, 
Wendell.  John  H  ,  Jr    61974A. 
Wenslnger.  Ralph  R  .  5583AA. 
West.  Dale  G  ,  62460A. 
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WMt,  JftDlM  I,  66«30A 
Wect,  irorm«n  P.,  63473A. 
WhlU,  JamM  E.,  6680&A. 
WhlU,  Jwry  D..  e«2eiA. 
WhltMldM,  Richard  L.,  5&887A. 
WbltXord,  James  D  ,  61831A. 
Whltmore,  David  C.  55838A. 
Wlckman,  John  P.,  83262A. 
Wldem&n,  Hubert  O..  2d.  &66S9A. 
Wilder,  Robert  L.,  5ft640A. 
Wilkinson.  Thomas  J.,  61741A. 
Williams,  Billy  G.,  eiSOlA. 
WllUamB,  Clyde  S.,  61777A. 
Williams,  David  B.,  61937A. 
Williams,  George  W.,  55641A. 
Williams,  Gerald  D..  61982A. 
Williams,  Haven  A.,  61939A. 
Williams.  Robert  P  ,  55642A. 
Williams,  William  H.,  56038A. 
WiUlamson.  Ivey  E..  61778A. 
Williamson,  Larry  G..  61602A. 
Willis,  James  L.,  61619A. 
Wilson.  Charles  W..  61935A. 
Wilson.  Lary  W..  61988A. 
Wilson,  Richard  W.,  62023A. 
Wlnbum.  Preddie  C,  56030A. 
Wlngfleld.  John  D..  81780A 
Wlngo,  Gerald  V.,  61744A. 
Winkler,  Paul  D.,  56320A. 
Winters,  Charles  P.,  55643A. 
Wisslng,  Norman  H.,  81957A. 
Wltherspoon,  Ralph  P,,  61757A. 
Wittenberg,  William  A.,  63342A. 
Wolpert,  Donald  G.,  55995A. 
Womack,  Bond  M.,  Jr..  63173A. 
Wood,  Dean  C,  55644A. 
Woods,  James  C,  55645A 
Woodworth,  Rogers  P.,  5600OA. 
Worden.  Stephen  P.,  61767A. 
Work,  James  B..  63302A 
Worley,  George  H,  61928A 
Wright,  George  R  ,  56198A. 
Wyatt.  Edward  W..  55799A. 
Wycoff.  William  J.,  62433A. 
Wynn,  Frederick  B  ,  5564eA, 
Yeatts,  Fredrick  S..  55733A. 
Yoakam,  Donald  E  ,  61926A. 
York,  Guy  P.,  63172A. 
Young,  Bruce  E  ,  63164A. 
Young,  David  G  .  61866A 
Young,  Martin  L..  61905A. 
Zahniser.  Prank  R  .  63307A. 
Zaleskl,  Charles  D.,  55647A. 
Zalmanls.  Andrls,  61697A 
Zartman,  Vance  A  ,  56029A 
Zlmmerlee,  Joseph  R.,  63124A. 
Zimmerman,  Albert  R,  Jr  .  55998A. 
Zint,  William  L  ,  Jr.,  56002A. 
Zoeller,  Herbert  O  ,  56270A. 

Medical  Service  Corps 

Alnsworth,  Clayton  A,,  3d,  61185A. 

Bassett,  Bruce  E.,  61192A. 

Fowler,  Brady  K.,  61197A 

Purtado,  Victor  C,  61187A 

Glron,  David  J..  61198A. 

Hall,  Edward  T.,  Jr,.  61193A. 

Humerlckhouse,  Marian  J..  61184A. 

Kitten.  Theodore  H.,  61189A. 

Kush.  George  S..  61188A. 

Mc Williams,  James  E..  61196A. 

MiuTJhy,  John  K.,  61191A, 

Nantz.  William  C.  61200A. 

Smead.  PhlUip  E.,  61195A. 

Walker.  William  J.,  Jr.,  61186A. 

Wassmund,  James  A.,  61194A. 

Wltzgall,  Fred  L,,  61199A. 

Note. — Dates  of  rank  of  all  officers  nomi- 
nated for  promotion  will  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  persons,  who  were 
appointed  as  permanent  professors  of  the 
US,  Air  Force  Academy  under  recess  appoint- 
ment provisions  during  the  last  recess  period 
of  the  87th  Congress,  for  appointment  as 
permanent  professors  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
9333(b).  title  10.  United  States  Code: 

Col,  Alfonse  R.  Mlele.  12754A. 

Col.  Wllbert  H.  Ruenheck,  36469 A. 

Col.  Wayne  A.  Yeoman.  17328A. 


Th«  following  persons,  who  were  appointed 
iQ  tb«  Regular  Air  Force  under  receu  ap- 
polntment  prorUlons  during  the  last  recess 
period  of  the  87th  Congreee,  for  appointment 
in  the  Regular  Air  Force  In  the  grade  of 
captain,  under  section  8284  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  section  8067  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  perform  the  duties  Indicated, 
and  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force : 

To  be  captains,  USAF  (Dental) 
Richard  J.  Camden,  AO3042865. 
John  B.  Clampa,  Jr.. 
William  B.  Parrar.  AO02239971. 
Thomas  R.  Kampsen.  AO3078400. 
Donald  E.  Metzger. 
Ronald  D.  Szllagyl,  AO3089729. 
John  M.  Young,  AO3075210. 

To  be  captain,  USAF  (Nurse) 

Ann  C.  DeStefano,  AN2242399. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  section  8284  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designation  under 
section  8067  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  perform  the  duties  indicated,  and  with 
dates  of  rank  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force : 

To  be  captains,  USAF  (Chaplain) 
Gerald  H.  Aklns,  A02255113. 
John  O.  Ballantine.  AO3059415. 
Beverly  J.  Barnett,  A02261877. 
Ike  C.  Barnett,  Jr.,  AO2261606. 
John  C.  Belllngham,  AO3059603. 
John  J.  Benda.  AO3060502. 
Mack  C.  Branham,  Jr..  AO4012723. 
Herbert  A.  Brethauer.  A02255252. 
Martin  J.  Calne.  A02255914. 
Charles  C.  CaudlU.  AO3045753. 
Floyd  A.  Chambers.  AO3059412. 
James  W.  Chapman.  AO3012637. 
James  W.  Davis,  A02234258. 
Robert  T.  Demlng,  AO2077227. 
Robert  S.  Egiglan.  A02255234. 
Richard    J.   Petherston.   AO3060175. 
Wilham  E.  Flood,  A02251458. 
John  W.  Freed,  A02233985. 
Francis  H.   Gallen,   A02252713. 
Jn.mes  H.  Grlffln,  AO3043806. 
Henry  H.  Hafermann,  AO2251190. 
William  S.  Hall.  AO3046071. 
Eugene  E.  Hannemann,  AO3045583. 
Allen  J.  Harkness,  AO2253026. 
John  L.  Howard,  AO3060356. 
Donald  W.  Huhn,  A02255214. 
David  P.  Jordan,  AO1854380. 
Charles  D.  Keeney,  AO2255207. 
Theodore  C.  Krause,  A02253842. 
Wilfred  L,  Krleger,  AO2255036. 
Lucien  E.  Larche.  Jr.,  AO3045755. 
George  L.  MalUoux,  A02253211. 
Walter  H.  Mattison.  AO3046104. 
Daniel  W.  McCalmont.  A02251731. 
John  P.  McClatchy,  AO2255070. 
Lemuel  D.  McElyea,  A02255365. 
Henry  J.  Meade,  AO3059865. 
George  C.  Norsworthy,  AO3045587. 
Robert  P.  Overman,  A02251522. 
Archie  R.  Parker,  Jr.,  A02255167. 
Merle  P.  Pedlgo,  A02254713. 
Richard  P.  Poock,  A02253297. 
J.  Walter  Poorman,  A02234142. 
Omer  T.  Powell.  A02249241. 
Byron  L,  Richards.  Jr..  A02219346. 
John  P.  Richards.  AO3059622. 
James  P.  Rlckards.  AO3002822. 
Carl  B.  Riggs,  A0716253. 
Paul  L.  Robins,  A02255452, 
Lowell  A.  Ronne.  A0586882. 
Gordon  L.  Roth,  AO2253840. 
Calvin  W.  Roy.  AO2253850. 
Robert  J.  Shannon.  A02256216. 
Henry  S.  G.  Sheppard.  AO2255206. 
John  L.  Smart.  AO3046572. 
Dale  P.  Stewart,  AO3059511. 
Charles  W.  Strausser,  AO2256204. 
Oscar  L,  Sylwester.  AO2261820. 
James  E.  Townsend,  AO3045823. 
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RaJph  V.  Van  Landm»<ham.  AO3045385. 
Thomas  M.  WilU«irLia   Jr..  A02i652l7. 
Arthur  W    VVin^'u    AO:2247466. 
R(Xiney  C.  Wurst.  AOl 903279. 
To  bt-  captains    VSAF  (Judge  Advocate) 
Gordm  A    OlnsbMr"-,  AO3059815. 
JemldT   Lynch,  .\0.inyj861. 
Joseph  S    Qulnn    AOM060889. 
Joan  A    Sche\U^    AI. 223^.111. 

To  be  captains.  I'SAF  i  Medical) 

Charles  R    B-iU'-r,  AO30D0341 , 
Louis  H    Cirg;U    AO1077963 
Peter  B   C^r^er    AO3()75400 
Th.imas  O    DuniPl,  A':H075068. 
Je.Ter-    n  C    Da-.  Is,  AO3079506. 
Doyce  B   Dees.  AO3042803 
Dale  R    Dvirinihoo    AO3077300 
Victor  J    Ferrari    J r     AO3091323 
Gould  U   H.iyden    AO30_>OO46 
E.irle  R    Heine.  AOJ044637 
Edw.ird  V    H    Henry    AO3l)75083. 
Cru/,  M    Hern.mde/    AO30094^8. 
An^us  Marshall    A031 11768 
Joseph  L.  McDonald   AO3075100 
Antonio  Morales-Perelra.  AO2021761. 
Thomas  J   Schernierhorn.  AO3014743. 
Junes  A   Sohofttler    A03i)88615 
Myron  R   Smith.  AO3r)00158 
Edm-nid  B   Wels.  Jr     AO3078216 

To   b>'  Cdpta.'u.   I'SAF   iDentah 
Oeort^e  I    D  uighcrty  11    A03a43J65 
James  P   Geraccl    AO3077487 
D<jna!d  C   Kramer    AO3074044. 
Prank  MeUter.  Jr  .  AO3042574 
Robert  M    Ne-^-man    AO3044056 
John  B    Phillips    A031 11593, 
Darre.l  E   Rx-.s.  AO2250180 
Gordon  E  Star^uric   A03111857 

To  be  r<p'dii.  VaAF      \ledicul  Specials' 
Mary  Hcmenway   AM3n225l 

To  be  cjpta'm    VSAF  iSune) 

Maude  E    B*ie»    ANJ2 14384 
Mary  E    Clemt-nU,  ANJ242914 
Patricia  Crawrord,  AN900101 
Dorothy  I    Flenuiig    AN795924 
Rosemary  Oarbolt.  AN2244077 
Eleanur  J    H^lmulc.  AN2214135 
Elcnder  E  Jackaoi    AN2241638 
Ann  M    Puiliiim.  AN2241372. 
Mannel  Richardson.  AN->242803 
Erlene  Th  irnburkjh    AN  1912854 
DoroUiy  J    Wil.s./n.  AN804191 
Zerllne  WlzLfleld.  AN2244531. 
To  b'-  fi'i'.  lieutenant.^.  VSAF  {Chaplai'i  ) 
Cimmid  O    Arrendell    AO788087. 
Joseph  W    BDm.tr,  AO3060804. 
Miric  W    Pilrle?!".  AU3039590. 
John  J  Flattery   AO3061383 
J.im.M  L    F  )X    AO3059675 
Wm.non  P    Fox    AO3059829 
P.iTUHA    Oarz.  K-.e    AO3061039 
Robert  O   Oower    AO3061055 
Th    m  IS  J    H.*lev    AO3059664 
Jen^ime  D   Hallorrtn    AO306115« 
NfW   'r\  R    N    Hnrclin    AO3059477. 
John  P    He.ily    AO306M15 
Carr  »1  L    J  )hnscn,  AO30fl0R0a 
David  R    jThnson    AO^253.'01 
Dou^l.Mi  O    Jone«    AO3061192. 
James  L    J  mes    AO3061304 
James  E    Jordan    A03()61384 
Eirl  J    Kln^sley  II    AO2230548 

Allen  Cl    l.ander<<    A(:)30596T7 

J  )hn  r  Leonard    AOSC^lOeO 

Pan'  F    McDonald    AO30«ll'6 

Carl  S    Mundln(?er   Jr     AO30«027S. 

George  O    Muriagh    AO3060«77. 

H  .ward  E    .Vasoh    AO3060924. 

Em;llo  Nehtolo    A03CK;1365 

Waldemar  H   Nelson    AO308e386. 

Kris.ic  A    R'.c-    AO30«0779 

George  M    Rushe    AO3059860 

DotiaW  W    Ullrich.  AO30B1362 

R  ib-rt  J    Utrup    AO30«1124. 

Erl  F    V'l'ighn    AO3059736 

Robert  B.  WhjLlen,  AO3061251 

Cliirenre  E  Wlederholt.  AOSiXJlOll, 

John  M,  Wyryltowslcl.  AO30«1140. 


Ti>  be  /?'<.'  I'.rult'nant     VSAF  \Jitdge 

Paul  J    Dubow    AO3047788. 
Robert  J    K  lUtTman.  A03 102744. 
E.i^'fT.eP   KeeniUi.  AO3103055 
A::.'-d  W    MetKger,  Jr     At>3  10+468. 
BiUle  K    M  uTls;>n,  AOilOi-M7 
G>rd''.  K    --  hleman    .MJ}0-;i660. 
L.irry  W  Shreve.  A(13  102404 
C    Cl'.iud.'  IV-  i^arden.  AO30'i6793. 
Norman  a.  Thorpe    KOiO^Cl jb 

To  be  fxTit  Ifut'-na-  r-    VS.:F     \rrdical) 
Richard  B   EUuoa.  AO3u80157. 
David  L    H  >lder.  AO30J1141. 
Walter  N,  Zuck.  AO.iOii-.'944 

To  be  first  lieut''na'it-<,   VSAF    {Dental) 
Bradley  H    Birr    -vs    A()V'»tiM70 
Raymond  J    Finn   Jr  ,  Ao3  1 10788. 
Charles  B    Ora-e.  A0311134rt 
William  J    K'.llny.  AO3089249. 
Lawrence  M    H    Lee    A03 1  10492. 
Henry  C    Mmnlng.  A01111287. 
David  T   Nemanlc    AO30a0721. 
Paul  R   Swayne.  AO30:>0493 
James  M.  Welch.  AO31107J5. 

To  be  ,fir<!t  Iteutenantm.  VSAF  {Sunt) 
Arlene  M    Bi-^lffeldt.  AN:i0755-:9. 
Jo  Ann  H    BoUtho.  AN'.«u8J540 
Ann  M    Chrlftlanscn    AN30789  (4. 
Glenlce  L  Coleman.  AN30  »01t>6 
S.ira  J   Conrov   .\N 22 143.0 
Idalia  M    C'jpp'.n    A.V.V43441 
Helen  C    CostabLe    AN2243254 
Mirj  ■::':■  J    D    !.rma!i    AN,3i7j.«62 
Oeraldlne  A    Flt/^atrl.k    A.N,i044rf05. 
Joan  F   (lAnbarr;    .\N3u7H42J 
Elca:.    .'  ( ''    Harrli)"..  A.N3oHMti'^J 
June  M    H.  ••.;:. ger    AN  }.)7a37.j 
B.-tty  J    J    ■r-A    ANJO  "IS^o 
DnoreeM    Kallinick    A.N)U7ri81J 
Kathcrlne  B   Klncal  1    ANJO'JJIO,! 
Cecelia  A    Kremlnsky    ANi08jyt8 
M.iry  I"    I  vuch.  AN  )'J7Vj;<7 
J    yce  K    O  Barr.  .VN3044755 
N    rma  J    P-rlukii»    ANJi'7i»352 
Mary  L    J^ilter    AN309^'9P'i 
Frances  S-Uuher    AN3o7'-937 
Kithleen  D   .-^pjres    AN3078470 
Lucille  D    R    Stewart    A.N30vl800. 
Jj  Ann  Toy,  ANJ075694 

The  following  pcrs  ns  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force.  In  the  ffrades  Indi- 
cated under  the  provisions  oT  section  8284. 
title  10.  Lnltod  S' ites  Cxie  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  deteni'.med  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  .\ir  Fi.  r.-e  • 

r  ■  be  capt  r.'is 

Ma(  lyn  Ahbo-.t    AOI8,52^16 
Rtlph  C    Abreu    .AO!8>?  )fl93 
NoUn  C    .a;. -Tic    An3n2'  «S3 
John  L    .AlJerson.  .\O2('O<j040 
Bart  D    A.e-     A022(R172 
Willi. tm  H    A:\:s    AOIB'54110 
G.lb^Tt   N    Amel;  ^    .'i022J8HHl 
M.irtm  W    Andersen    A022tfl998. 
EdAar  1  Anllan.  A02oR»5?l 
Alvin  J    Ar  ino'.-sky    A01H64()52 
Lsai.    E    Avlrger    A022!5':M 
Ki.eem   A/. in    A022StS*57 
Joseph   B    Baggett    A02224,')39 
J.iniKS   I     Hifjinsk!,   A<'3nr»^>tfi 
J  Lines  R    Bigwel!     A03<>>H^in 
F.-e.l  K    BiT.ev    AO224J07H 
J  ..'^■p!.  H    U;<er    Tr     \niRfi44a8. 
Eugene  B.il    Jr  .  AO30138:2 
Charles  R    Bilke   AOSO'CH'i? 
Michael  W    Balok    AO30067  <4 
James  L    Birrell    AO301  JIdT 
Sa.-nael  A    Barrett    AOm  i>iy3 
Keiuieth  D    Bau^uesa    A()3i)2u7&2. 
£<irle  A.   Beasley.  AOljWCy6 
William  J    Becker    A018.j7.itji 
Charles  L    Benez-e.  Jr     AO302J471. 
Allen   Bennett,  Jr  ,  A022t6314 
Cborles  L    Bennett    Jr     AO3()13200. 
Rol)er'  F    Bennei  ^  AOJ"  1  1  T.J9 
H.vriey  E.  Bemdt    AOW4Tyo8 
J,u-k   \   Birnkjiiaii>er,  Ao.;:^joy50. 


Stanley  O    Blaum,   A03i)23.tl2 
Burwell  M    Block.  AO.MliaKl 
Lawrence  U   Bogar.  AO-'234847. 
Harry  J    Booth.  AO18<J043j 
Hollis  B   Bosto.i,  Jr  .  AO''.OC)5371. 
Thomas  M    Bowe.  A01849JU2. 
Nick  L.   Br  ids.haw.  Ai)13CJ7j2. 
Robert  L    Braiuli.  A(.',H   Mij 
Philip  A    Bre:inan    A( » t' 'J  1  .t04. 
Lloyd  R   BrldgforJ.  Ai  UJoirJO 
James   K    Br.nson.  Aii2Ji3743. 
Henry  B    Br  i».n*,  AO,»oujJ72 
Clinton  I'    B:  ..-H-;.  l.i.e    AUJU1J166. 
Gene  E    Broug   AU3U04876 
Hubert  S    Bruason.  A08By-l87. 
William  F    Brutbeck.  AOJuoij769. 
Frederick  J    Bruta.  A069Gin(7. 
Kirk  A    Brown.  AO3016721 
ThomnsS    Brown.  AO3037043 
Ronald  E    Bryan    Ar)22 47^04 
Charles  I,    liiu'vlK-l''    .A^  i.ioju  iti5. 
R  !SSe:i -S   Buitir     \(il<ll.S4U. 
Boyd  G    Burd.  A0222 '2">I 
Thomas  J    Burke.  Au2  1vIJn 
William  M   BurkftT.  au.uxjoK42. 
Johns    Bui-klund    A022  10385 
Tir.man  C    V.utaa.  Jr  .  AU1H47964. 
Richard  J    Burnette.  A018j6'.i43. 
William  J    Buruey    AO2204J75. 
Joe  H    Burns.  A02223373 
John  W    BurtiS.  A0221 8026 
Paul  C    Bviti  her,  AU10.J5271. 
Ler  )l  H   Butler,  AOjni7498. 
L<:)y  A    Butts.  AO1904358 
Vallis  R    Calvert.  A0222  )472 
Theodore  D    Cameron    AO22t9087. 
John  W    Cm  iday.  A03J18221 
Mayo  Carrlngton    Jr     A0224.')271. 
Arthtir  M    C:o>beer    AQ222278a. 
D«i-inld  F    fisoy    AOnilB37 
T<Tance  E    Ca-Al^y    Af)2237',98, 
Arthur  F   Cayer    A022)2'>'58. 
D   I.  Ch.ir>m  m.  A022rll1.^ 
Michael  T   Chesney    A02222n25. 
Johnny  C    Chestnut.  ^C'l«^'T,799 
Walt-r  I   ChriRiensen.  Jr     A0225383I. 
Charles  H    C;.i;i«  idd>    A(>184772S. 
R.iy  E   Clark.  A01856n:) 
J  imrs  D   Cler-.der.en    AO1'>03031. 
Thomas  O    Cline    A(il84'^«f51 
Robert  E    Clouser    A0224fl.'ill 
Charleg  J    Coen.  AOia60224 
Ralph  W    C  >!llns    Af)lR.b.^n77 
Joseph  W    Connolly    AO7n057. 
Danle!  F   Co<igin    AO3007H28 
William  n    C<H,k    A01R4fl747 
Leland  J    Cooper    A(V.:222334, 
Earl  s    Co;,-o;io    AO30!47rt3 
Jan-.e-?  D    C'vlng*"!!    A022262fll. 
Norman  C.    Cox    A0223ft«72 
Arthur  H   frift    Jr     A03n2rt2«3 
Th.  m.M  J    C'THne    Jr     A01R52317. 
Ge-.rge  R    Cr  >«by    A022 19787 
Wellington  .T    Cummings    AO3003189. 
Fred    T    Cuthlll    AOlBH100« 
Ronald  J    DAluto    AO3012050. 
Hirr>Dalke    AO1847703 
leonard  .T    Diilrell.  AO30i:n83 
Norber'  P    Dinhiuer    AO2235059. 
Ge  .rge  D    D.iightry,  A02215879. 
Robert  N    DividRon    Jr     Al)18641l3. 
Robert  I     Oeatherage.  AOJ013924. 
Conley  C    De'T-rdlng    A022S378e. 
Woodrow  W    l:>elorme,  Aai8683(X$. 
Melvin   T    D'*.  hanips    AOJi>0«434. 
Anthonv  J    DiBaggin    A022 18406 
Oikley  J    I)    Hard.  A02221><.U. 
William  K    Ojrroh.  A02218H77. 
Derwl!i  U    Drap-r    AC)301«a.i6. 
E'.rlM    Dug  in.  AOiafi  i8H« 
J.imes  F    Oagan    AD2081014. 
Al'oJi  B    Duke,  Jr  .  AU1904484. 
M  ■!    lile  F    F.iton,  Jr     A(JJU12811. 
WllU.im   F    Eaton.  A02252871. 
Ernest  J    Edwirds.  AO301401G. 
H.iroid  F    Ellott    A0782843. 
John  M    EUia    A01H58147 
Donald  L  Erdman    AOl'*07651. 
Donald  L    Evan*.  AO1910727. 
C.reg<irv  W    Fabian.  A022J1 124. 
William    A    Fahlgren    Jr  .  AO3003740. 
Edward  H    F.uihurn.  Jr  .  A094M64. 
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Charles  A   Pauteux.  A0978949. 
RQjjert  L.  Pllllnglm.  Jr..  A02222611. 
George  P  Fischer.  A0188ft588. 
William  L   Pitch.  AC)1857838. 
Nelson  T    Fletcher   III.  AO3012738. 
James  R    Flexer,  AC)2251800. 
Robert  E    Flora,  AO3005037. 
Jihn  J    Fogarty.  AO3021462. 
David  B    Forbes.  AO2224200. 
Clarence  W    Ford.  A02233315. 
Walter  H    Frederick.  Jr  .  AO2081027. 
I  ehUe  L    Fredericks.  A02216163. 
Peter  G    Frlgerl.  AO223340e. 
Paul  F    Fritz.  AOSOC-giGS. 
Philip  H    Fryberger.  AO3089427. 
I  homas  L   Gaines.  A0222e79«. 
George  T    Gant.  AO1850643. 
William  E    Gardiner.  A01863695. 
Aiphonse  Garglulo.  Jr  .  AO2250017. 
NUk  Garofalos.  A02232559. 
Thom.ifi  J    Gavin.  A02232979. 
Kenneth  E  German.  AO2251807  ' 

Robert  D   Gerzlne.  A02223624, 
Delmar  F   Gilkeson.  AO941018. 
Max  Glovannlnl.  A02218896. 
J  >.vhua  Glenn.  AO1904807. 
Richard  H    Glenn.  AOe44798. 
Richard    A     Goldhammer.    AO3011592. 
Peter  J    F    Graham.  AO1859590. 
Walter  F    Grandy.  AO2208407. 
James  T    CJrant.Jr  .  AO3018277. 
Harry  W    Graves.  AO1905498. 
Lewis  U   Green.  Jr    A0944774. 
William  R   Green.  Jr  .  AO2250539. 
Alan  J    Grill.  AO3009224. 
Harry  L   Gronewald.  A02228783. 
William  D   Gutweller.  AO1849706. 
Jack  Hagoplan,  AO19a5704. 
Raymond  W    Hall.  A02218189. 
Wlillam  E    Hall,  AC)992491.,^ 
Hughen  G    Halliburton.  A031 12240. 
Harry  R    Hamilton.  A02246323. 
Robert  H    Hamilton.  Jr.  AO22ft0030. 
Wlillam  V   Hamilton.  A02227927. 
Bvron  E  Haner,  A018536W 
I>jwell  A  Hansard.  AO3006912 
Dun  L  Harper.  AO3014878 
Douglas  A    Harper.  AO2206154 
I>ee  C   Hartman.  Jr     AO2205285 
D.inald  W    Hartranft.  AO3004690 
Ernest  L    Hatchell.  Jr  .  AO3013066 
Richard  E    Haug.  A0939845. 
D<inald  T   Hawkins.  AO1904318. 
John  W    Heath,  A02219523. 
Eugene  E  Hegland,  A01868377 
Carl  R    Heln.  A02249298 
Flovd  E   Helnzlg.  A01865196. 
Jack  A    Henry.  AO1903027. 
June  E   Henry.  AL2250444 
Burrltt  E    Hill.  A01853284. 
Claude  C    Hill.  A0222:i43. 
Robert  E   Hlnes.  A0939187 
Ervln  E   Hlney.  AO3034819 
Eugene  G  Hobble.  A0221B693. 
l^o  P   Holden,  AO2234908 
Gerald  M    Holland.  A02232534 
Herbert  H   Holmes    AO2220177. 
Major  I   Hooper.  AO3020689. 
William  R   Houk.  A01864241. 
William  H.  Howard.  AO1910887. 
Ray  R   Howell.  AO3013000. 
Robert  S   Howey.  AO3018658. 
Thomas  A   Howley.  AO2224340. 
Robert  L   Hull.  AO1860596. 
Harlan  B   Hume,  AO30377a4. 
Wlillam  S   Hunter.  Jr  ,  AO2219540. 
James  V   Hyland.  A02229394. 
Leon  S  Inge,  A01859594. 
Richard  T  Izuo,  AO2230125. 
William  H.  Jackson,  AO3003972. 
Harry  J   Jacobs,  AO2215065. 
Avon  C   James,  AO3006954. 
James  P  Jcnrette,  AO2090466. 
Roger  E  Johnson.  AO300S059. 
Hilton  A   Jones.  Jr..  AO1861014. 
Norman  L   Jonson.  AO2230219. 
Jerome  D  Julius.  A02253585. 
Bernard  A   Kald.ahl.  AO2215501. 
Martin  T  Kalllghan,  AO2220191. 
Timothy  P.  Kelleher.  AO2217026. 
Ernest  J  Kellerstrass.  AO2207831. 
Lloyd  J.  Kelly.  A01856861. 


Floyd  C.  Kennedy,  A01848844. 
Richard  D.  Kennedy,  AOe39108. 
Robert  W.  Kennedy.  A02227578. 
Robert  C.  Kerl.  AO1850111. 
Joseph  H.  Kerr,  AO946011. 
James  C.  Ketchum,  A0222214S. 
Kerry  P.  Klcklighter,  AO3021965. 
Cara  W.  Kldd,  Jr.,  A01853294. 
Maurice  L.  Kllpatrlck,  AO3031289. 
Murvin  J.  Klmbrell,  AO3003876. 
Earl  C.  Kindle,  A0958134. 
Alfred  H.  Kirk,  AO1860460. 
Gale  P.  Klrkpatrlck.  A02245231. 
Peter  G.  Kleck.  AO968490. 
John  W,  Klefstad.  A01864248. 
Frederick  A.  Kloeppel.  AO2216120. 
Robert  J.  Knowles.  A0863852. 
Joseph  Kundrat.  A02218466. 
James  H.  Kyle,  AO302I064. 
Jack  8.  Lacy,  A01857978, 
Jim  P.  Lancaster,  AO3005876. 
Roland  P.  Langenbach.  A02229949. 
Warren  Langer.  AO705971. 
Russell  G.  Langlols,  A02232211. 
Wray  C.  Laaswell.  A02238487. 
Jacob  C.  Ledbetter.  Jr..  A01912316. 
Edward  A.  LefTerts.  AO3020631. 
Walter  A.  Lenz.  AO3017320. 
George  K.  M.  Leong,  AO3037859. 
Dan  E.  Lewis.  A02237436. 
Richard  D   Lichtwardt,  A02221226. 
James  E  Light.  Jr..  AO1909339. 
Klnley  W.  Lindsay.  AO1847830. 
Forest  L.  Little.  A02232214. 
Gerald  F.  Loughlln.  AO3026362 
William  T.  Luckett.  Jr..  AO2220234. 
Wilfred  G.  Mackey.  A02233948. 
Robert  P  Macko.  AO2234940. 
Richard  G  Madden.  AO3014134. 
Harry  H   Magazu.  AO2250068. 
Gerald  D   Malpasa.  AO1911110. 
Robert  E   Malsbury.  A02233436. 
John  P   Marks,  A02229321. 
Charles  S  Martin.  AO2022898 
Emlen  L  Martin.  Jr  .  A0822952. 
Richard  A.  Martin.  AO1855550. 
Charles  L  Mason.  Jr  .  A02236548. 
Albert  R   MaMerlni.  A01855651. 
Joseph  J.  Matellch.  AO3021393. 
James  R.  Mathews.  AO3003943. 
James  P.  McAleer.  A02248286. 
Ronald  W   McCartan.  A02248494. 
James  P  McCarthy.  AO3022316. 
William  McCarthy.  AO3005773, 
Harold  A.  McClanahan,  Jr.,  AO2220697. 
William  P.  McClelland,  AO3015647. 
James  W  McConnell,  AO2228703. 
John  W   McConvllle,  A02224856. 
Francis  T.  McCormack,  Jr..  AO1910e28. 
John  W.  McDonald,  Jr.,  AO869010, 
Jeffrey  R.  McDougall,  A02224448. 
Joe  D.  McEwen.  Jr..  AO3037670. 
Gerald  McGovem,  AO2209498. 
William  R  Mclver  III.  A02221619. 
James  P.  McKague,  A01849378. 
John  McKechnle.  AO2090905. 
Richard  J.  McKlnley.  AO1910919. 
William  C   McMillan.  A02249318. 
Albert  R.  McNamee.  A02217162. 
Lyle  W.  McNeely.  A02226183. 
Joseph  M  McQuald,  AO2101744. 
Charles  E.  McWhorter,  AO3003074. 
Richard  L.  Mehr,  AO2247660. 
Leonard  L.  Melton,  Jr..  AO2226630. 
Mildred  O.  Mercer.  AL2236277. 
Barbara  L.  Metz,  AL2236439. 
Marvin  C.  Meyer.  AO2205542. 
Warren  W.  Meyer.  A0829525. 
Burr  V.  Miller,  Jr..  A02222299. 
Louis  E.  Miller.  AO2087823. 
Andrew  C.  Mitchell  III.  AO2244907. 
William  E.  Mohr  II.  A02221812. 
Ernest  O.  Moore.  A02248378. 
Richard  G.  Moore.  AO3036582. 
John  E.  Morgan,  A02235444. 
Edward  D.  Morlarty.  AO2250078. 
Cola  R.  Morris.  Jr.,  A01865496. 
Frederick  J.  E.  Morrlssey.  AO938708. 
Mark  P.  Mulllnlx.  A022i7355. 
Andre  R.  Mumford,  A02248568. 
Homer  C.  Munson,  Jr..  AO3002474. 
Wayne  G.  Murray,  AO3016662. 


William  C.  Myer.  A01856197. 
George  Newland,  AO3008512. 
James  L.  Noffslnger,  AO3018825. 
Harry  E.  Noll,  AO2216750. 
Francis  D.  Noonan,  AO3030069. 
Robert  E.  Nugent,  AO3017719. 
Joseph  P.  Ochota,  A0939869. 
Lynn  W.  Oglesby,  A02237881. 
Richard  G  Ohlhelser,  AO1855490. 
James  L.  Oleary.  AO2089933. 
James  L.  Olson,  A01858125. 
William  E.  ONell,  A01854352. 
John  J.  Orabona,  A02218222. 
Nicholas  Ordon.  AO2217510. 
Loren  E.  Orr,  A02232568. 
George  S.  Osborne,  A02218995. 
Jlmmie  R.  Osborne,  A01862374. 
Donald  W.  Ottaway,  A02215236. 
Marvin  G.  Ouren,  Jr.,  A02235414. 
Henry  D.  Overen.  AO3021394. 
Allan  L.  Parks.  A02248616. 
Joe  H.  Pate,  AO1859006. 
Ferdinand  L.  Patrone,  A02234581. 
Carl  E.  Patterson,  AO1854086. 
Gerald  L.  Patterson.  AO1864909. 
Robert  J.  Peary,  A02224749. 
Alpha  E.  Peden,  Jr..  A02222265. 
Jerome  G.  Peppers,  Jr.,  AO2230578. 
Wilson  Perclval,  A01852112. 
Mario  Perez,  A02228581. 
Paul  C.  Perkins,  A0752235. 
Russell  G.  Perkins,  A01852315. 
Ernest  E.  Personeus.  A02232998. 
Joseph  Petta,  AO1860133. 
Don  L.  PfeCTerkorn,  A02248769. 
Donald  W.  Pflster.  AO 1850968. 
Charles  W.  Piper,  A01911818. 
John  S.  Fletcher,  AO1850834. 
William  G.  Plunk,  AO2231034. 
Raymond  Pollack,  AO1861012. 
Lawrence  O.  Prestjohn,  AO2238088. 
Darrell  P.  Prince,  AO1886010. 
William  E.  Rabon,  AO2230777, 
Kenneth  Randall,  AO1848704. 
Dwlgbt  8.  Ranney.  A01856848. 
William  I.  Rardin.  AO1861028. 
James  B.  Raubut.  AO2220306. 
Eugene  F.  Redden.  A01863438. 
Robert  J.  Reddy.  AO2222303. 
Leon  R.  Reed.  A02253874. 
Parker  E.  Reed,  AO30ie215. 
Etonald  E.  Reeves,  A01862549. 
E>onald  R.  Rennle.  A02232138. 
Robert  A.  Reynolds.  AO687904. 
Robert  L.  Rhine,  A02218771. 
John  O.  Rhodes,  Jr.,  AO180149S. 
Donald  W.  Richardson,  AO3030016. 
Russell  a.  Richardson,  AO1863770. 
William  K.  Richardson,  AO301M88. 
James  W.  Rigg,  AO3008094. 
Maurice  E.  Ripley,  Jr..  AO3004053. 
Arthur  J.  Rltter,  AO8036979. 
Gerald  J.  Robinson.  A02228548. 
Don  R.  Rogllllo,  AO3002868. 
David  N.  Rose,  A02211135. 
Richard  C.  Roth.  A02255799. 
Richard  M.  Rowland.  A02227236. 
Thurman  C.  Russell,  AO2386708. 
Robert  8.  Rutter.  A02219354. 
Sam  J.  Ruvolo,  A02216971. 
Samuel  O.  Sadler,  AO2204266. 
Albert  M.  Salvl,  AO1863100. 
/       Jack  I.  Sanders.  A02226433. 
Thomas  E.  Sawyer,  AO3016022. 
Jack  H.  Schenaker,  A02228965. 
Henry  R.  Schibi,  A01858772. 
Darrell  L.  Schlotterback,  A02217518. 
Robert  T.  Schrawger.  AO1911607. 
William  F.  Schrlmsher.  AO2224680. 
EK>nald  A.  Schulz,  A022 16605. 
Ted  J.  Schutawle,  A02231664. 
Walter  Schwelsfurth,  AO1860394. 
Earlan  L.  Seawards,  A01851659. 
Frank  L.  Segars,  AO1856805. 
Harold  R.  Selfrldge,  AO1850412. 
Clayton  L.  Selph,  A02236533. 
Francis  J.  Seymour,  A02229926. 
Edward  E.  Shackelford.  AO1880463. 
Dennis  T.  Sheehan,  AO2238304. 
Jack  W.  Sheen,  A01855a56. 
Robert  L.  Simpson,  A01912248. 
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Travis  L    Slmp«on    A02315828. 
Mllt-.n  H   Stpple,  Jr  ,  A0185314e. 
Beverly  K  Slttlg.  AI.3334039. 
George  R   Sleeth,  AOISSMOS. 
Bruce  D   Smith,  AO3003748. 
Charles  E.  Smith,  AO2219044. 
D-wey  L.  Smith.  AO3003075. 
Gerald  B   Smith,  A018e2611. 
James  A    Smith,  Jr     AO1907428. 
John  D    Smith.  A022ie788. 
J  jhii  S    Snilth.  A01848656 
L..ul3  A    Smith.  A02237468. 
Eugene  W   Snell,  A02247641. 
Mirco  P    Snldero,  A02252797. 
Geirge  A    Sousa,  AO2253025 
Robert  E    Stevens.  AO2220839 
Robert  B   Stewart,  Jr     A02251185. 
Floyd  E   Stocltstin.  AO3012401. 
Johnnie  V   Stone,  AO3011017. 
Warren  H    Story,  AO2219059. 
Thetxlore  J   St   Palley.  AO2076268. 
Donald  G   Strand  berg    •  03002740. 
Glory  A    Sturtale,  AL1910fl61. 
WUham  H   Sullivan,  AO2233520. 
Donald  H   Tarrant.  A02215564 
Harold  L   Taylor,  Jr  .  A01848821. 
J'AC\s.  M.  Taylor,  A01865739. 
Jcjhn  B    Taylor.  A02236349 
Stanley  A    Taylor,  AO3020819 
Alexander  M.  Teets.  A0798613. 
Clarence  E    Teske,   AO3020786. 
Donald  E   Thoman,  AO2251009. 
James  R    Th'imas,  A01854551. 
Roland  E  T^oma.s,  A02248943. 
Charles  E.  Thompson,  A0717918. 
Glen  E    Thompson.  AO2219066 
Ralph  H   Thompson,  AO2001459. 
Roy  I.    Thompson,  AO2227930 
TheixloreR   Thompson   Jr  ,  AO3007695. 
B   bby  W    Thornton,  A0224»423 
Winiam  R    Threlkeld    A02216147. 
Russell  W  Thresher   Jr  .  A02215524. 
Robert  A   Tlmmons   Jr  ,  A0824785. 
Emeal  Tipton.  A02246424 
Richard  D  Tompkins    A02225336. 
Arlyn  P   Toppert.  AO2205449 
Renato  V    Trapaiil,  A01859616 
Charles  D  Tubbs,  AO:910680 
The<xlore  C    Turner,  A01856731 , 
Thomas  H   A.  Turner  Jr  ,  AO1904889. 
Jwhn  E    Tynan.  A01846865 
R.inald  Tj-re,  AO223102e 
Klyoshl  J    Cehara    A01857532 
William  E    Underw  xd,  A01851599 
Anthfiny  M   Valtekuna.'^,  A022I8153. 
John  E.  Vandendrips    .^01851238 
Thomas  Vaneerdon    Jr  ,  AO300e315 
JickL    Vanlnan    AO2207300 
N  .n-lJ^  r.    Vanwyk,   A018487C4. 
Robert  I    Virlc    A022 15399 
GrovfT  W    Vickers    AO2218032 
Robert  A    Vlnce,   AOC2330H 
Stephen  Vnn  Phnl.  AO2235780. 
R.)her'- J   Wirhter   A0223?3'7 
Gene  P    Wad«rwnrth    AO2208293. 
Robert  T    Wallace,  AO301278*. 
Leslie  M    Walrath    AO2085342. 
Daniel  O    Walsh    A02237118 
Kenne'h  I     Walsh,  A018,58.'SRT 
Alvln  W    W  ishlngton    AO2221480 
Sidney  A    Webb.  AO-22161,51 
Kenneth  E    Wets.s.  A0222247*? 
Goorge  R    Whatler    AOl 865.394 
Robert  D   Whe»ze!    A02232151 
Hubert  M   Whltaker.  Jr  .  AO3005049. 
Bi::   R    Whitesel!     AOfl95727 
Trov  L    Wirkcr    AO1910674 
AIv  I  L   WUkerson.  AO038243 
Robert  G    Wllkm.«!    A02217239 
Billy  J    Williams    AO223001,S 
Roy  D    Williams.  Af).3002493 
Michael  E    Wilhughbv    AO2217107. 
Steph.-n  B    Wilson,  AO3012416 
Willi. an   H    Wilson.   AO1904820, 
Sara  J    Wlndland.  AL22190e2 
James  H   Wlndt.  A02255812 
Donald  R    Wlppermann.  AO3004177. 
Wales  L    Wrxxljrd.  AO3022862 
J  ihn  N    Wooden.  Jr  .  AO221,=S008. 
Sumner  R   Woods.  A01851817. 
Joseph  W.  Wrtght.  AO2a053aS. 
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Rich.ird  J    Young.  AO3013718. 
Sandv  A   Zevln.  A022a6887. 
H    J.i\-  2Unk.  AO301M10, 
Carl  K   Zolezzl,  A01853823. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
William  D    Abballe.  AO3085504. 
James  P    Abbott,  AO3085061. 
William  R.  Abel.  AO30853ei. 
Maurice  A.  Abell.  AO3066422 
Richard  S     \b€U,  AO3093CW7. 
Jame.-,  L    Abney.  AO3081o66. 
Frank  J    Abrams.  Jr  .  AOi09j828. 
Jerry  M    Abeher.  AO3072662 
Richard  A    Acken.  AO3085452 
Walrer  E    Ackerlund.  AO308d517. 
William  B.  Acly.  AO309326a. 
Charles  G    Adams,  AOJ086b96. 
Frank  D    Addons.  AO3074583. 
Gary  A    Ad. mis.  AO30936<jH. 
Jordan  E   Adams  III.  AO30868fl7. 
Joseph  G    C    Adama.  AO30y4I50. 
Robert   M    Adams.  AOJOa^So. 
Robert  S    .Adams    AO3007147 
William  B    Adams,  J.-  .  A03U8'35J4. 
John  B.  Aday,  Jr  .  AU3L>a44Gt^ 
Grafton  D   Addison   Jr  .  AO2JU8820. 
Thom.is  H    Agee   Jr  .  .AOJutiUTtia. 
J'lse  J    Aguayo.  AOJ0a682H 
Jc..-,eph  A    Ah  New.  Jr  ,  At)ju6t)6«7. 
Warren  J    Ahr    .AO-iuaiUJO 
Ron, lid  L  Aters,  AG  i07;U57. 
CIi:rord  J    Aldersoi:     AU3U4i*)81 
William  M    Aldred.  Jr     A03U8d«98. 
Dean  E    Alexander.  AOJ02741 1 
Douglas  M    Alt  xaiiJer.  .AUJi)4y64a 
George  .Alexander,  .AOJUs*42:H 
Jackie  L    .Alexander    AU3oa2t".12. 
John  C.  Alexander   AO3u664,50 
Ronald  S     .Alexander    .AOJU51H22 
William  U    Alexand  T    A03U»li>68l 
Ben  H   AKen    Jr     AUio7423U 
Ir.i  F   Allen    AO3028ft24 
Jimmy  W   Allen,  AOi'J70J  16 
Lawrence  H    .AUe;.    .AK307o8y5 
McVerlm  .Allen.   .AC)UJ5'>149 
Melvin  L  Allen,  A03()57lo0 
Robert  U    Allen    AO3i»tt5<i70 
Wr.ll.im  M    Aller'.    J-     A0  1o87oo8 
James  R    Allender   Jr  .  AO,i08JO40 
Eugene  H    Alley    AO  iu945y2. 
Byn>n  H   Allred,  AO3052U«7 
Ralph  L   Allred.  A^MOjiUf 
Clyde  R   Althouse.  AO305rt4!^ 
Arturo  F   Alvart'?:.  AO3087292 
M  .ses  L.  Alves,  AU307274  i 
Phil'.ip  H    Ambs,  AOJoy.<8^. 
R.  bfrt  L   Amer,  A(J308I885 
Michael  Anaclerlo.  AO3071477 
Fr.ii.k  J    Anan:,i    AO.luB<)637 
Louis  P   Anatrella.  A03(J7'J38  i 
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WUUam  J    Stoner,  AO3083596. 
Robert  D   Storms.  AO3074197. 
Lvnn  D   Straight,  AO308e471. 
R  .ger  P   Strand.  AO3093.')20 
Jay  M  Strayer.  AO3069022. 


BlUle  n    StrU-ker,  AO3055111 
Rl<  hard  E    Strickland.  AO30290©0. 
Phlllf!  P    Strlne.  /  03074849 
Cirlton  B    Strlngfellow    AO308580a. 
Richard  H    Slrome.  AO30003e4 
Paul  H   Strunk.  Jr  .  AO30«7038. 
R.jliert  G    Stuart.  AO3074027. 
Carl  D   Stuber    AO3073074 
James  H    .smdley.  A03f>93538 
Th.mi.i3  L    Stuebe,  AO3094223 
Rnbcrt  A    Stueber,  AO30«9041 
Barry  E   Stump    AO3081768 
R.ibert  H    Sturdrv?\nl    A(^3071R22. 
Thom.ia  W    Sturgens    AO302a039. 
Bvr.n  E    Siurgla    AO3084439. 
Robert  A    SHUe,  AO3073207 
SoBtenos  F   Suai'o    A())093217 
Hiram  R    Sullivan,  A( '3066837 
Lawrence  D    Sullivan    Jr  .  AO3093756. 
Norm.m  E   Sullivan.  A(JJ101173 
Ch.vrles  E    Summers.  AO3085060. 
James  R    Sutherlan    A03  101 174. 
J  imes  Y    S  i/ukl.  A03t«ol02 
Edtnurul  B    -^wan-vin    A03049474. 
Leslie  C    Swanson.  AO3084404 
Frederick  I     Swedberg    AO308a828. 
Donald  M    Sweltzer    AO3080357. 
Morris  D   Swen<<en    A()3'>«39914. 
David  L    Swindler    A03<«3242. 
Wl.llamCi    S,  kes    AO3086'J85 
R.iymond  B   Svlvnln    Jr     AO3088330. 
George  J    S7«h.v  .^O3o72203 
Henry  Szempllnskl    AO305«083. 
U-:and  B    T.tlnter   Jr     AO3083243 
Richard  T    lakahaahl    A031 11993. 
D..ugl.i«s  S    Talbot    AO3072840. 
Larry  Talovlch     AO30H5680 
JerroUl  N   T  imm    AO3084343 
Miles  T   Tanimoto    AO3085802. 
H   ward  R   larleton.  Af)2.'07«ao. 
Cazzv  C   T.itum.  Jr  .  AO3084263. 
DivldM   Taylor    AO3088041 
Jerome  T  Tavlor    AO3053667. 
Raym.ond  I.    Tavl-r    .\0;K)86859. 
VetJS  J     I  iv:  .r    AO3054634 
J  )hn  V     le.it^ue    AO30««i674. 
Robert  B    I  .-hbn.  A02221454. 
Patrick  W    lelesco,  AO308571M. 
Santo  J    Terrano    A0308fl930. 
Jack  E   Terry.  AO3071943 
Warren  Torrv    AO3083054 
Jimmy  H   Tesh    AO3068549. 
K  Uharii.e  D   Theuer    AI-3059710. 
W.iUerE   TTilenes   AOn0131S. 
I-irry  E    Ihigpen.  AO308I612. 
J    hn  C    Thom.va    A 03084230. 
Ji)hn  K    Thomas,  AO3082721. 
Kenneth  C    1  homas    AO3U27920. 
Luther  Th..mi\a    AO3056364. 
Wavne  M   Thom-w    A03J86751 
William  J   Thom.-ifl,  AO30936fl7 
Cliff  ird  A    rh.>mp8<in    AO3093883. 
David  E    Th..!r.;>«on.  AO3083625. 
David  W    Thompson    AO3028040. 
John  A    T:;  iniivam   Jr  .  AO3028S23, 
John  E    Thompson.  A 03094597 
Robert  E  Thompson.  AO3083538. 
Robert  W    Thompacm.  AC>31010ia 
Thom.us  B    Thompson.  A(  13071370, 
WlU.ird  I.   Thompson    AO3083278. 
Ronald  D   Thornberrv.  AO3084264. 
John  L    T)iorndal.  AOJ086y20. 
Dewey  H    Ihornton.  AO30<>4565. 
L.irry  N   Tibbetts.  A03i  65278. 
Harwood  J.   nbblt*.  Jr  .  AO3087399, 
Marlon  W   Tlfrney.  AO3027987. 
John  C   'nUev.  AO3074133 
Frederick  J    Tillman.  AO30»)8950. 
Ben  E   Tlmlan.  A03()83U78 
Virginia  M    Tlmmerm  \n.  AU087506. 
L-iureneK    M    Hiu'    AO30a5434. 
Hullis  C.  Tln-sler.  AUJi  HVasO. 
R'.naldE     Tliisley,  AO307:'li4. 
Artliur  J    Titus,  jr  ,  AO  1084664. 
Richard  .\   Tokarz.  A{J3oa2174. 
John  S    Toma-sk^wl-  z.  A<:)3086799. 
J  ick  H   T  .mes.  AO1J027260 
Thomas  O  Tomtan.  AO30a5937. 
Gerald  H   Tonnell.  AO30H5.566 
LJonald   R    Tonole.  AO3088949. 
Ml.'hael  S    Tontl.  AO3083708 
Louis  A    Turraca,  Jr..  AO3072184. 
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Jame«  J    Torson.  AO3052444. 
Michael  Tovey,  Jr  .  AO308e88fl. 
Cecil  R   Townsend.  AO3071012. 
Rol>ert  G    Tracy.  AO30e7245. 
Hubert  D    TVlckey.  Jr  .  AO3094230. 
Robert   W    Trleschmann.   AO3094340. 
Edward  F   TYlstram.  AO30713H. 
Driiald  E  Trombley   AO3073298. 
Ronald  B    Tronler.  AO3071380. 
Hoyt   R    Truelove    AOS014649. 
Wallace  C    Trukkl.  AO3086480. 
Philip  B    Trussell.  AO3094196. 
D.ivid  I.    Tucker.  AO3083347. 
William  .K   Tucker.  AO3074436. 
Ronald  F    Tudor.  AO3070932. 
Richard  T   TuHy    AO3101500. 
William  B    Tully.  AO3085886. 
Mack  C    Turley.  AO3054704 
Wade   H    Turnage.  Jr  .  AO3084814. 
Alexander  P    Turner.  Jr  .   AO3071499. 
Gene  C.  "UirncT .  AO3071955. 
J.Tck  A    Turner.  AO304'5619. 
Frrdcrlc  J    Turrln    AO30939.S8. 
Richard  C   Turrone.  AO3086074. 
Robert  I.    Tweedie.  AO3029475. 
Richard  L    Twllo.  AO3093976. 
Wayne  L   Tyler.  AO3094224. 
J  ihn  C    Tvner.  AO3086298. 
Edw.ard  C   Tyson.  AO3055810. 
Riibert  I    Cdelhofen.  AO3081963. 
Dale  R    Ullrich.  AO3073869 
John  J    Ungvarpky.  AO3070990. 
Pet<-r  K    Cno.  AO3035811. 
Philip  J    Unrein.  A03a27488. 
Daniel  D   Unruh.  AO3086198. 
Carl  M    Unterman.  AO3086151. 
James  H    Upright,  AO3084045. 
WUll.im  H.  Upton.  AO3080643. 
Ri«fi  J.  Utt.  AO3101317 
IXinald   A.   Utterback.  AO3101318, 
Kenneth  E.  Uvodich    AO3094411. 
Richard  D.  Valen.  AO3093524. 
Jce  Valrnt    Jr  .  AO3094589. 
Francis  Valenzuela,  AO3086473. 
Joseph  L    Vallenarl,  AO3055834. 
Kinneth    D.   Vanbeek.    AO3085938. 
James  L.  Vance.  AO3094716. 
Ralph   E    Vance.  AO3056025. 
Thom.is  W.   Vaudevenler.  AO3101319. 
Donald   E    E.  Vanetll.  AO3048915. 
Orland   O.   VanGunten.   AO3082577. 
Ge<^rge  W.  VanHoulcn.  Jr  .  AO3083909. 
Kenneth  J.  VanHulla.  AO3059546. 
Wayne  E.   VanWlnkle.  AO3028754. 
Charles  F.  Vanzutphen.  AO3093179. 
Franklin  C   Varley.  AO3087375. 
James  W    Varnum.  AO3086906. 
Gerard  G.  Vaughan.  AO3093540. 
Wllma  L.  Vaught.  AL3059917. 
John  C    Venable.  AO3094647. 
Thomas  L   Venable.  AO3053277. 
Edward  G.  Verderber.  AO3067610. 
Charlea  H.  Vest.  AO3085261. 
WUllam  A.  Vestal,  AO3028553. 
John  R    Vette,  AO3083412. 
Richard  W.  Vetter,  AO3093913. 
Henry  W.  Vlchmann.  Jr..  AO3087053. 
Thomaa  Vlglianco.  Jr..  AO3093045. 
Stanley  K.  VUlanls.  AO3072186. 
Davton  G    Vincent    AO3087005. 
Peter  Vlvea.  Jr  ,  AO3087627. 
Clarence  E  Vogelgesang.  A02254928. 
WUllam  H.  VonThaden.  AO3053353. 
Vernon  M.  H.  Von,  AO3046652. 
James  F.  Voorhles.  AO3093012. 
George  E.  Wade,  Jr  ,  AO3093572. 
Robert  S   Wadman.  AO3082922 
J.imes  S    Waggener,  Jr..  AO308254C. 
Loreley  O    Wagner.  AO3087086. 
Paul  G    Wagner.  AO3084875. 
Donald  B.  Wakefield.  AO307n75. 
Thomas  L.  Waldrop.  AO3086951. 
Donald  N.  Walker.  AO3087291. 
John  S   Walker.  AO3032673 
Kenneth  E.  WaJker.  AO3072538. 
D'.uglas  O.  WaU,  AO3070050. 
Billy  J    Wallace.  AO3017060. 
Jerry  L.  Wallace.  Jr..  AO3085052. 
R.ibcrt  L.  Wallenmeyer.  AO3083458, 
D.ivid  E   WalUs,  Jr.,  AO3086485. 
Hubert  A.  WalmBley,  AO3074568. 
Fred  E.  Walter.  AO3094299. 
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Edward  M.  Walters.  AO3093992. 
WUllam  D.  Walters,  AO30S4026. 
Charles  M.  Walther.  Jr..  AO308e361. 
Robert  L.  Wantland.  AO3087247. 
David  G.  Ward.  AO3085799. 
James  E.  Ward.  AO3068328. 
Wayne  G   Ward,  AO3083845. 
Delbert  D  Ware.  AO3084345. 
William  W.  Warder.  AO3093542. 
William  J.  Wargo.  AO3085492. 
James  A.  Warner,  AO3094532. 
Charles  P.  Wamlck.  AO3071954. 
Robert  J.  Warren.  AO3059352. 
Richard  E   Washington.  AO3093378. 
Willie  F.  Waterer.  AO3086284. 
Kent  W.  Waterman,  AO3085569. 
John  A.  Watrlng,  AO3086190. 
David  S.  Watrous.  AO3093555. 
Gerald  D.  Watson.  AO2210805. 
Richard  A.  Watson.  AO3101323. 
Riley  L   Watson.  AO3100975. 
George  O   Watts.  AO3053843. 
Edwin  R.  Wayne.  AO3067855. 
John  P.  Weatherford.  Jr..  AO3084996. 
James  W.  Weathers.  AO3094177. 
Norman  Weathersbv.  Jr..  AO3085585. 
Philip  A.  Weaver.  AO3054214. 
Richard  C.  Weaver.  AO2210493. 
John  D.  Webb.  Jr..  AO3093825. 
R  )bert  A.  Webb.  AO3081770. 
Morton  Wedner.  AO3085448. 
George  M.  Weeks  III,  AO3082256. 
Rolf  A.  Wchr.  Jr..  AO3093454. 
Kermlt  L.  Wehrle.  AO3069879. 
Ralph  E.  Weida,  AO3054707. 
Sidney  W.  Welner.  AO3048802. 
Orlo  D   Welch.  AO3054024. 
Larry  W  Welker.  AO3086676. 
Gordon  L   WelUng.  AO3047363. 
George  C.  Wells.  AO3066800. 
Richard  W.  Wells.  AO3087322. 
Robert  L.  Welsh.  AO3093118. 
Robert  W.  Wempe.  A03112649. 
Charles  J.  Wendorf ,  AO3087085. 
Richard  D.  Wenger,  AO3068732, 
James  C.  West,  AO3086270. 
James  M.  West,  AO3036261. 
Donald  E.  Wester,  AO3048076. 
Edward  P.  Westwood.  AO3070257. 
Joseph  Wettlln,  AO3086216. 
Robert  J.  Whearty,  AO3093715. 
Charles  E  Wheeler.  AO3055358. 
Patrick  E.  Whelan.  AO3093716. 
Bennette  E.  Whlsenant.  AO3074172, 
Franklin  R.  White,  AO3081815 
Joseph  W.  White  II,  AO3085629. 
Roger  G.  White,  AO3094423. 
Ronald  W.  White.  AO3084881. 
Thomas  R.  White.  AO3053083. 
Charles  R.  Whlted,  AO3069744. 
Conrad  B.  Whlteley.  AO3074670. 
Edgar  R.  Whitney.  AO3073692, 
Willis  O.  Whitney,  AO3082902. 
Elwvn  D.  WhlUltt.  AO3094579. 
Bert  F.  Whorton.  AO3083692. 
Charles  E.  Wicker,  AO3068259. 
Frederick  G.  Wldlcus,  AO3070244. 
Jim  T.  Wlede.  AO3087405. 
Walter  L.  Wllby,  AO3056228. 
Donald  H.  Wilcox.  AO3087060. 
Lawrance  M.  WUcox,  AO3054708. 
Robert  K.  Wilcox.  AO3087750. 
David  M.  WUde,  AO3086043. 
John  D.  Wllhelm.  AO3083739. 
Jack  R.  Wllhlte.  AO3073824. 
David  O.  Wllkey.  AO3053958. 
Jackie  WUklns,  AO3086576. 
Lacy  Wllklns.  Jr..  AO3054199. 
Henry  B.  Wilkinson.  AO3082019. 
Robert  E.  Wilkinson.  AO3087164. 
Allen  J.  Williams.  AO3055091. 
Alma  L.  Williams.  AO3054709. 
Charles  D.  Williams,  AO3074343. 
Chester  Y.  Williams.  AO3055565. 
Dallas  L.  Williams,  AO3052157. 
Jerry  P.  WUllams.  AO3086153. 
Joe  A.  WUUams.  AO3085586. 
Richard  G.  WUUams,  AO3082522. 
Mahlon  J.  WUUamson.  AO3021302. 
Robert  D.  WUUamson.  AO3084997. 
Elijah  M.  WUUs.  AO3073925. 
Richard  D.  WUlson,  AO3070467. 


Douglas  D.  WUson,  AO3068384. 
James  L.  WUson.  AO3083664. 
John  M.  WUson.  Jr.,  AO308629d. 
Ronald  E.  WUson.  ACe072460. 
William  R.  WUson.  AO30547S5. 
William  T.  WUson.  AO3087135. 
Roger  E.  WUtrout.  AO3072772. 
William  E  Wlmer,  AO3093048. 
Richard  L  Winer,  AO3094281. 
Dale  E   Wingate.  AO3028737. 
Billy  J   Wingfleld.  AO30a7995. 
Bernard  J   Winn.  Jr..  AO3082775. 
George  N.  Winn.  AO3074346. 
Roger  T.  Winn,  AO3054200. 
Robert  W  Winters.  Jr..  AO30e9044. 
Murrin  R.  Wlsser.  AO3082152. 
George  C.  Wilt.  Jr..  AO3071971. 
Fred  C    Wittebom,  AO3055178. 
George  P.  Wodarzak.  Jr..  AO3071127. 
Richard  C.  Woelkers,  AO3086758. 
John  V.  Wolcott.  AO3094075. 
Jack  D   Wolf.  AO3083720. 
Charles  W.  Wolfe.  AO3094535. 
Dean  J  Wolfe.  AO3093826. 
George  F.  Wolford.  Jr..  AO3056475. 
Richard  L.  Wolgamott.  AO3084164. 
John  H.  Womack.  Jr..  AO3055855. 
William  O.  Womble.  AO3027327. 
Larry  S.  Wood.  AO3055567. 
WUUam  C.  Wood.  AO3064321. 
William  H.  Wood.  Jr.,  AO3072049. 
Robert  W.  Woodiord.  AO3071581. 
James  J.  Woodhead.  AO3070894. 
Franklin  L.  Woods,  AO3080447. 
John  F.  Wooten,  Jr.,  AO3068557. 
Robert  W.  Worn,  AO3081165. 
Forrest  W.  Worthlngton,  AO3085070. 
Ivan  C.  •T^rlght,  AO3087376. 
James  H.  Wright  HI.  AO3083693. 
John  H.  S.  Wright.  AO3068260. 
Paul  J.  Wright,  Jr..  AO30d4691. 
Richard  D.  Wright,  AO3027708. 
William  W.  Wright.  Jr..  AO3082021. 
Norbert  A.  Wrobel,  AO3094047. 
Jerome  M.  Wucher,  AO3074484. 
Donald  L.  Wuerz.  AO3073876. 
Terrance  B.  Wyatt,  AO3085a47. 
John  W.  Wynne,  Jr..  AO307384«. 
David  L.  Wyse.  AO3069214. 
George  N.  Yamamoto.  AO3066718. 
Kenneth  E.  Yancey,  Jr..  AOSOasaiS. 
Hyman  Yas.  AO3093387. 
Peter  W.  Yoars.  AO3094113. 
Ronald  J.  Yochem,  AO307I759. 
Jimmy  Yoshlnaka,  AO3072997. 
Tadashi  Yoshizawa,  AO3066714. 
Howard  D.  Young.  AO3082675. 
Joe  H.  Young.  AO3072070. 
Perry  R.  Young,  AO3052598. 
Reld  C.  Young,  AO3084957. 
Robert  W.  Young,  AO3054549. 
Thomas  N.  Young.  AO3093980. 
Gene  L.  Youngstedt,  AO3064025. 
John  F.  Yount,  AO3071193. 
George  B.  Yukinaga.  AO3056479. 
Marie  D.  Yunker,  AL2253599. 
Stephen  J.  Zawadzkl.  AO3093800. 
Walter  W.  Zepf.  AO3094385. 
John  E.  Zetzman.  AO3085619. 
Donald  A.  Zlegler,  AO3056055. 
Robert  S.  Zlegler.  AO3072742. 
Lawrence  P.  Zlmmermann.  AO3085717. 
Arthur  J.  Zlrger.  Jr.,  AO3072343. 
Richard  Zock.  AO3067392. 
Donald  K.  Zurschmlt.  AO3087758. 
Alfred  B.  Zustovlch.  AO3086800. 

To  he  second  lieutenants 

Donald  I.  Aadland,  AO3094622. 
WUllam  B.  Abbott,  AO3097346. 
Darwin  G.  Abby.  AO3096070. 
Michael  W.  Acker.  AO3098366. 
Charles  D.  Adams.  AO3094884. 
Charles  F.  Adams.  AO3084684. 
James  D.  Adams.  Jr„  AO3095914. 
John  R.  Adams.  AO3097347. 
John  W.  Adams.  AO3085878. 
Martin  R.  Adams,  AO3073273. 
WUllam  E.  Adcock,  AO»)9e6S8. 
Robert  W.  Aden,  AO3087391. 
David  O.  Adolpta,  AO309819a. 
WaUace  E.  Aho.  AO3101811. 
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.Steven  M   Ahrens,  AO3095633. 
Evlwarc'  W    Akeyson,  AO3097333. 
rimmas  E   Alderman,  AO3101951. 
Fred  E    Aidrlch,  AO3096911. 
.V alter  M    Alewlne.  AO3098693. 
Howfird  J   Alexander.  AO309798e. 
Wiaum  L    Alexander.  AO3095450. 
Jean  R    AUe.  AO3109759 
William  D   All.  AO3098650. 
Andrew  A    Allan.  AO3105193. 
C.u-r  jU  G    Allen,  AO3097873. 
D.jn  K    Allen.  AO3102332. 
J.imes  C    Allen.  AO3094899 
J  imes  C    Allen,  AO3109760. 
J  Im  R   Allen,  AO3098064 
Jwhn  R    Allen   Jr  ,  AO3098467 
Kenneth  H   Allen.  AO3095606 
L<icy  A    Allen,  AO3098649. 
Matthew  W    Allen.  AO3095894. 
James  E    AllerheUlgen.   AO3100«8S. 
Arlen  W    Alllnger.  AO3086372. 
Leron  H    AKred,  AO3099480. 
Cierald  F   Allsman.  AO3101952. 
James  W    Alstrom.  AO3073057. 
William  H    Altenhofen.  A031 10167. 
William  T  Altman.  AO3095936. 
Benjamin  G    Ammons.  AO3094628. 
C.aude  R    Anderson.  AO3095078. 
carton  W    Anderson.  AO3097954. 
Frank  E   Anderson.  AO3097334. 
Gerald  R  Anderson.  AO3086386. 
Hugh  R    Anderson.  AO2210129 
John  D    Anderson,  AO3095874. 
Laxry  L   Anderson,  AO3096392. 
Lee  A   Anderson.  AO3098743 
Robert  M   Anderson.  Jr  .  AO3098826. 
Leonard  P    Andres.  AO3100103. 
Leonard  F    Andrews.  AO3097573. 
Robert  D   Andrlng.  AO3097286. 
Aathony  J   Anello,  AO3097756 
Larry  R    Angle,  AO3095479, 
Theodore  E    Angle,  AO3099373. 
Joseph  R   Anlslsn.  AO3098442. 
Donald  C    Ankley.  AO3099454. 
.Seth  R    Anthony,  Jr  ,  AO3098630. 
Wllbert  W    Anthony.  AO3098034. 
Arthur  J    Aparlclo.  AO3095557. 
James  E,  Appel.  AO3096743. 
Carl  P    Arant.  AC)3086161. 
C  jrtls  P   Archer    Jr  .  AO3098651. 
James  A   Archer.  AO3098469. 
Richard  F    Arena.  AO3082455. 
Robert  L   Armond.  AO3095658 
John  H   Armstrong.  AO3099347. 
I.eruy  W    Armstrong.  AO3096581. 
Bruce  L    Arneklev.  AO3101972. 
John  K   Arnold  III.  AO3095854. 
Thomas  N    Arnold.  AO3095402. 
Ger-ild  R    After,  A03 103442. 
l.mwood  L   Arthur.  AO3086236. 
Harold  W    Ashendurf.  AO3093310. 
Uavld  L    Atteberry    AO3098829. 
Frank  G    Atwood.  A03  101953 
L,-onard  J    Augustine,  AO3098443. 
David  W    Austin.  AO3097840. 
J.imes  L  Austin.  AO3096151 
Richard  D.  Austin.  AO30970r2 
Siacy  M    Autry.  AO3097874. 
Alan  Averv.  AOJ095064 
Allan  P   Avery.  AO3099348. 
Charles  P   Averv.  AO3096912 
Cierald  E    Aymond.  AO3096639 
James  H    Ayres.  AO3099029. 
Alvin  A    Baber,  AO3093964. 
Jose  A.  Baca.  AO3095542. 
Shirley  J   Bach,  AL3060944 
Kjber:  J    B;c.gil'ij>;    AO'?09G996 
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Donald  P.  Surrell,  AO3103771. 
Ronald  P.  Sutcllffe,  AO309e540. 
David  T.  Sutton.  AO30982e7. 
Paul  P.  Swain,  AO3101861. 
Robert  S.  Swan,  AO30975e8. 
Leonard  L.  Swank.  AO3098534. 
Dennis  E.  Swanson,  AO3098400. 
Gordon  B.  Swanson,  AO3095802. 
James  S.  Swearlngen,  AO3103097. 
David  W.  Swett,  Jr.,  AO3097380. 
Donald  L.  Swlhart.  AO3099298. 
Robert  C.  Swindler,  AO3096430. 
Laurence  N.  Swlnk,  AO3083717. 
Daniel  C.  Sydow,  AO3097264. 
Edward  A.  Szep.  AO3094875. 
Charles  D.  Tabor,  Jr..  AO3095989. 
Richard  G.  Tabor,  AO3096655. 
Raymond  N.  Tackett.  AO309677B. 
Ronald  H.  Taft.  A03 100194. 
Stanley  K.  Takara,  AO3096018. 
James  J.  Taliaferro,  Jr..  AO3105898. 
Calvin  B.  M.  Tam.  AO3096019. 
George  M.  Tanaka,  AO30960e9. 
Chin  T.  M.  Tank,  AO3096888. 
Charles  E.  Tanner,  AO3098688. 
Frederick  S.  Tanner,  AO3102508. 
James  R.  Tarr,  AO3098235. 
Ralph  W.  TartagUa.  AO3098571. 
Charles  C.  Tatum  11.  AO3100195. 
Robert  L.  Taus.  AO3097117. 
Ronald  H.  Taxis,  AO3099597. 
Harold  T.  Tauscher,  AO3099397. 
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Dftvld  B   Taylor,  AO3096482 
David  M.  Taylor,  AO3096907. 
Donald  J   Taylor,  AO3095248. 
Eric  P  Taylor.  AO3098536. 
Herbert  A    Taylor,  AO3106273. 
Hubert  H    Taylor,  AO3106274. 
James  C   Taylor,  AO3095443 
Richard  I    Taylor,  AO3097537. 
Vernon  P    Taylor,  AO3098967 
William  H   Taylor,  AO3099490. 
Douglas  C    Tebbs,  AO3099173. 
James  E    Ted  row,  AO3098101 
William  R    Teemau.  AO3098268 
Decker  L    Terry    AO3097ie8. 
Denny  A    Terry    AO3097151 
James  R    Terry,  AO3097513 
William  F   Terry,  Jr  .  AO3096117 
IX)nald  C    Tetnieyer    AO3097674 
Albert  R   Tetrault,  AO3100072 
FYanlc  A    Tetrault,  AO3097'290 
Leo  W   Thacker,  Jr  ,  AO3097940 
James  W    Thar,  AO3096983. 
Richard  W   Thatcher,  AO3096943 
Robert  C   Thatcher,  AO3097806 
Oeorcje  W    Thelin  II.  AO3096944 
Robert  E    Thiele.  AO3097675 
Oayle  F  Thieman.  AO3096362. 
Neil  F   Thistle.  AO3095467. 
Allan  R    Thomas.  AO3073713 
Clement  J   Thomas.  AO3099471 
Earl  E   Thomas.  AO3096268 
James  E  Thomas,  AO3096 173 
Wayne  A    Thomas,  AO3095648 
Barry  G    Thompson.  AO309897U 
Donald  E    Thompson,  AO3097118. 
Jack  E    Thompson.  AO3097869 
John  W   Thompson.  AO3099268 
Karl  V    Thompson.  AO3095990 
Luther  M   Thompson.  AO3097152 
Richard  L.  Thompson.  AO3099534. 
Richard  W.  Th  jmpscjn.  AO3096780. 
Roy  C   Thompson.  AO3099621. 
Wayne  R   Th  )mpson,  AO3098971 
William  D   Thompson.  Jr  .  AO3109840 
J.hn  D    Th  .mson,  AO3098572. 
Attwood  T   Thornttin,  AO3101659. 
Carl  H    Thresher    AO3094e48 
Richard  H    ThuilUer,  AO3097620. 
Austin  R    Tlbbettfi.  AO3097119 
Howard  N   Tldwell,  AO3095891. 
David  R.  Till,  AO3102686. 
Loren  E   Tlmm,  AO3105090 
Joseph  F   Tlnney,  AO3098060 
David  P   Tlppett,  AO3106105 
William  E   Tipton.  AO3099595 
Steven  F.  Tobik.  AO3102391 
Emery  P   Todd.  Jr  .  AO3073257 
Hu^h  M    T   le,  AO3097699 
Edw.trd  J    Tomey,  A03U96742 
Rirhard  J   ToncUl.  AO3099398. 
WiUiam  P   Toole,  AO3095909 
Th  imas  E   Topka,  AO3095910. 
F{>>bert  H   Torgersen,  AO3097523 
R  ibert  J    T  r*n.  Jr  ,  AO3098061 
Ciordon  L   T<jwnsend    AO3096985 
jMhr  O   Townjend,  Jr  .  AO3109628 
Ralph  D  Townser.d    AO3102857 
Rob'T'  B   Townsend    AO3096231 
D-.ile  D   Tracy.  AO3u99190 
John  B    Tracy    Jr     AO3097676 
Robert  T   Trefethcn    AO3109631 
David  W    Trekell,  AO3i)99078 
J  ihn  L   Trunpp.  Jr  ,  AO3096363 
Robert  L   Tnmpl.  A03 100620 
Pa'ricJt  P   Tripiclano    AO3096232. 
Cir.ivdon  W   Tripp    AO309794 1 
W  liter  H    Trisko,  AO3097984. 
l-.ui.sC    Tr  inzo    AO3098537 
Robert  T   Trost    A03 102042 
Rich.ud  F   Trowbridge.  AO3099557- 
Ronald  J    Troy.  AO3097011 
C  irlyn  J    Tmyer.  AO3101786 
Ross  E    Truesdale    Jr  ,  A03U)'i497. 
Max  E   Truex.  AO3095631. 
P  lUl  D   Try.  AO3099571 
?Yanlc  K    Tuck,  AO3095999 
Stanley  Tufo    AO3101770 
John  R   Tulte,  AO3109629 
R4.bert  L    Turaln,  AO3096815 
Anlre  G    Turenne,  AO309y223 
Dennis  C    Turk,  AO3105450 
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Herbert  R    Turner,  AO309,^991 
J'-rrv  M     IXirner    A03l'98774 
J.  e  E    nirner    AO309879I 
c;e..rge  L    Tutt.  AO3()99601 
George  F.  Twohig,  AO3097784 
HughlHud  L    Tyner    A03iJ98f,H« 
Bobby  E   T\re    AO3095872 
Gilmer  D    Ulbricht    AO<098973 
I.amar  D   Ulrey,  AOUiKjli)7 
I.udwig  Umscheid,   AOJ097621 
Ihomas  F   Urbmohky    AO:?ini8'.)74 
Joseph  V    Urbanski    AOJO«M)7!7 
John  R    Valentine.  AOr,02u.S8 
Anthoiiv  A    Vmagas    AO  !i'<j74J.'> 
Frank  J    V.m  Cura,  AO.iOu77(.U 
Raymoi:d  R    Van  De  Uu"    AOUi'»7Jr2. 
R    G    Vmderstraeten    Ac:)»)'j6118 
Sevm.  ur  H    Van  Deursen    AO:!n99602 
Arthur  C    Van  Hall    AO!096a74 
Don  R    Van  Leuven    A03u*.»9i7ii 
Donald  E    Van  Meter    AO:?nn8:jIl 
William  D   Vann    AO3099J60 
James  E    Van  Nopp.Mi    A' >  !ii9')7fi4 
Thomas  rv    Van  N  irs- r  ir.d    A(Mi''j77(>0 
Mark  D    Van  Slyktv  AOM'<'i4  ;  '. 
William  G    Van  Velsor.  Ai  Mi><<74()7 
Richard  C    Van  Wago:;tr    AO:3085976 
Donald  J    Varley    A()i'i'm4    I 
James  C    V<iughn    AO  5- ""•<('< 
Jerrv  B   V  tughn    AO:^n«(H:-7S 
Charles  R    Vause    AOinH.SH4:^ 
Michael  B    Veal    ACix'^'f" 
Edward  I.    Veenhul?e-     Af>!iH.'?9 
Richard  T    Velgel,  AOMM~m<.j7 
John  Ft    Vel'hoen,  A(>^iH,S7Sl 
Leonard  N    Venen.  Jr     Ai>f"'*S7".o 
Ronald  A    Ven'urlnl    A(Ho'iK4iM 
Herbert  F   Verse.  Jr     AGV><H866. 
WiUi.im  Vftrano.  AO  1I'<»^5H.S0 
WiUitrnW    Vlckers    A(i'l"lfi58. 
John  H.    Viegas.  AO:?i'M  17,^7 
Herman  M    Vllella.  AO<00H629 
August  K    VUseck    Jr     A()io994J3 
Terrlll  F    Vincent    AO309';'M4 
Victor  Vl/rarra    AO.U)y,TD=i5 
EdwarM  M    V x-lker  It    AO:U)96H.'il 
Arthur  W    Vog  ir.     AO:^o9,=)'»94 
Theodore  C    Vogpley    AO3n9H10'2 
Anthony  G    Volnnls    AO<09=i8i>4 
Cletus  L    Von  Tersch    AO!0960.i8 
Noel  H    Von  UrfT.  AOU0V.«.5. 
Philip  D    Vr/al.  AO:^ii'(72I  J 
Hubert  C    Vykuk.il    AO<098976 
Francis  J    Vyzral.  A03(i9*i269 
Stephen  S    Wachtel    A(J3(>9R!  81 
Ronald  F    W.irhtm  inn    A031i»Sfi8n 
Harry  J    Waggoner    AO:U 096.(4 
Richard  A    Wat'ner    AO:in9685J 
Richard  K    W  igner    AO30<)844n 
Rober'   E    Wigi>T    Ar)T()982()7 
Ronald  A    W.igTi«>r    A30,=);1817 
Clarence  W    W  ihl    \(rM>9-7'2»2 
Kenneth  T    Wi:^;.'    Jr     Anui>9844 
Meredi'h  P    Wii.-.s      ••    Aniii8<!29 
Bru<e  A    WaU-s    A()f"<<74Vt 
Belva  D    Walker    An)iKiHr.,S8 
Bert  N    Walker    AOV  87(37 
Cecil  L  Walker   An:((»'(7Vi8 
David  C7  Wilk^r   Ar)V"<H44l 
J.imes  B    Walker    A(in'M':«) 
Jerry  W    Walker    AOIo'.mhji 
Kennfh  W   Wilk«>r    A(><ii'<9512 
Robert  F   W'licpr    Af^n<iKM2 
Robert  M    Wi!!<fr    A()Unr<72 
Thomas  I     Walker    A():VftR272 
Alfred  J    W  ill    An3(j<*778,'i 
David  D    WilUrell    AO3086269 
James  E   w  lU.icp    AO307:U44 
John  F   Will  ice    AO:?00.'i.'i-M 
Ronald  H    W.illii'  e    An3n9«:(Hl 
Willi  im  A    Wallace    Ai  >:?i''">i  1  .=> 
WilUam  G    Wallace    A'')(  10-J()4.'5 
William  J    Willi.s    AC)!n<(4'*07 
Bruce  D   Wal«h    Aono.S^Sf 
Jacob  B    WiTermlre   Jr     A(X',Oyr,718 
Clarence  W    W.i!'.  r:    Jr     AO309f)y36. 
Samuel  K    W.il'-n    Jr      AO30<*7:iJ9 
Raymond  D    W.i.'ru;-.    A<  i.l(iy7622 
John  L    Walts,  A011n,li)w8 
Joseph  F   Wansong   AO.!ii'*7216. 
Calvin  H   Ward    AO302y877 


D.iv'.d  r.    H    W.ird    A03 105972 
tiforis'c  V    Ward    A03i>y8538 
Richard  E    Ward    AC>3(«teil74 
H.>l.er*   K    Ward.^w  T'li    AOln'j792^ 
Bruce  K    W.ire    AO3(n>8103 
George  E   W.ire    AOi !  O'itCi.'i 
Donald  1»    Wirner    A(  Hihj7J47 
Max  V    W  iri.cr    AOio  'Hii'r.' 
Rob«-fI     Warner    AC).loy.')7  (1 
Jam.'s  B    Warren.  AO  (098659 
Bruce  S    W.i.«hbur:;    A()<0»*7fi78 
Donald  I.    Wa.shl:.^;-     r;    AG:(098573. 
Russell  S    W.i.sser    A(^l  1  i'j>i7(i 
John  T    V.  ISM  II    AG(i>4e5484 
Joeeph  D   Waters.  AG  (097808 
Bobby  K    W  .'.son    Ai  )  i0'.(H888 
Garland  <  ;    W.i'sori    AO:(()97153. 
Jack  O   \S,it-sin    A(  ):(i>'.)H046 
Patrick  J    W.its>  II    A():((.i'.t9.(35 
Trd  M    Watson    AO  (nti'j()79 
Kenneth  K    Watt    AO((n»9!71 
Rlcliard  S    Watt    A(  >  (o7 C.ta.^ 
Holbnxik  M    Wa"  ts.  AO  (0984(i2 
J.ames  C   Woatherboe    AO30<tti834 
Floyd  W    Weaver    AO30y8777 
Jack  R    Wea\er    AO:(i>J8822 
Vl'.en  T    We.iser    AU31<n777 
William  (■    Wt-a-.cr    Jr     AO3097743 
JerTrey  W    Weavll    At  1,(097924 
Arllng  U    Weber    A03U9.5734 
Bobbv  P    \^eed.  A03o'J9f.  (2 
John  A    Wrcsf    AO3ii-'7490 
BenJ.inun  P    Wehnian    AO30<»9121 
Frederl'  k  W    Weldn-^r    AO3097514 
Rlch.ird  J    Wtller    A03(H»7217 
Richard  .-^    Weintr.mb    AO3097754 
Mlch.iel    \    W.-1-..nn;;    Ati(0'.t7679 
David  I-    Wrr./inan,  AO;U)938.'i7 
Bertrand  f    Wt-lch    Jr     AO:((.>97852 
Anthony  C    WcM-    A(i.(ii)J(>46 
Russell  A    Welkt-r    A()i'6t>799 
LeR<iy  W    Welle    AO(iJ'*H4u:( 
David  C   Wellman    AO;(096271 
Dav.d  L    Wells.  AO.((r-t5r,(i  i 
I>on  E    Wells.  AO3095573 
James  N    Wells.  A03 109847 
John  V    Wendllm,'.  AO3101922. 
David  J    Wenker.AO309.5681 
Lawrence  H   Wentz    AG;(i)963ia 
WllUam  G    Weppncr    A(>(0978:'9 
Benjamin  O   Werle.  AOMi)86362 
Tliomas  Wfrne    A(r(b06»J17 
Thoniiu^  D    Wesner    ^0(102322. 
David  I.    Wi-ssell.  A(  >('<'., '174 
John  W    West    Jr     A<)M<..f-782 
Paul  T    We.st.  A(  '  I  lo4';f;( 
Philip  W    West    Ai  '•(o'.i7  (HI 
WlUiam  West.   A'  '.(  ''c.-uo'i 
Eugene  D    WcstiiU-i:.g    A().(09rt.')J0 
Michael  T    Westmoreland    AO30<)8689 
Richard  P   Westmoreland    A(X3086«77 
Roliiii   r    Wh.  ,it    A(Wi>y7682 
James  E    Wheeler    A03()'J6r_>l 
KenneM.   H    Wheeler    AO;i098106 
W.:;    ii'i  H    Wheeio,.k    AO3097810 
tlarv  l.    Whitaker    A03 102.59.5 
Benjamin  E   White    A():(n98r.90 
James  H    White   Jr     AO!')"!;*!  (9 
Rlch.ird  W    White    ACHM'eiju 
Robert  J    White    A'M'''.m,7K 
R<jbert  R    Whl'e    A<  no'-f, ;  i  , 
Ronald   K    W!..-e    A<  >(oH,(7HG 
William  K    Whit..-    A().(n98978 
William  O   White.  .Ir      \();Uj99UU 
J  >hn  C    Whitehead    A()(oc.m74 
A    J   Whltehurst  III    AO:(!02047 
Le-.n.ird  J    Whltem n;    Ir     A(")309m8«. 
Alan  M    Whitman    A()(ohK957 
Richard  I.    Whitm.re    AO:('>96382 
William  A    Whitti;..-t.in    AO309.5632 
William  R    Whlttm^jtoii    ACy(098107 
Larry  L    Why  man    AO^o'ifiju 
Roger  E    WIchman    Am;i197(31 
Rol>ert  P    Wickh.mi    AG(10.?:(9,5 
Stanley  J    Wulman    A(i(o<i7(rj 
Robert  E    Wiemer    An:(()981H9 
R,H.'er  (       W:lc,   X     Af)(10:i599 
John  K    Wiley.  AO30'ifi.S67 
Bruce  W    WUkers-n    A():(n96484 
Quenten  I     Wilkes    AG  (096462 
Herbert  (■    Wilk:n.s..n    AO.(U98J08 


I'hlllp  A    Wilkinson    AOH096235. 
Brian  R    WilllainB    A03 106670 
iirittG    Wllhams.  Jr     AO3103575. 
Douglas  A    Williams    AO3098014. 
E.lA.ird   Williams.   A03 102886. 
1-nimett  E    Williams.  Jr  .  AO3097382 
K-.erett  C   WUliami!    Jr     AO3094600 
Kreddle  J    Williams    AO3102010 
Hnrold  C    Williams     AO3101980 
J.iines  C    Williams.  AO3095649 
J  ime.s  W    Williams    A03 11 0O73 
John  L    WUllHms.  AO3099274 
Monte  P    Williams.  AO3(J99u80 
..    rnmn  E    Williams.  AO3085819 
Phillip  T    Williams.  Jr     AO30©7871 
Richard  M    Williams    AO3099122 
H    ber:  L   Williams,  AO3098980 
I'M oina.s  O    Williams  III,  AO3099273 
Cieorge  E    Williamson,  Jr  ,  AO3090006. 
James  R    Williamson,  AO3096272. 
John  H    Williamson    AO3097702. 
Robert  E    WllUambon.  AO3O98708. 
William  E    Wllllgrod,  AO3095499 
James  E   Willis.  AO3099052 
Victor  D   WIllF.  AO3095667 
Bernard  E    Wilson.  AO3099564 
ClIfTord  B    Wilson.  AO3094138. 
Donald  E    Wilson.  AO3098464 
Edwin  B    Wil&on.  AO3099272 
James  W    WU.-cm    AO:(098139 
Patricia  A    WUson.  AL31 10184. 
Paul  M    Wilson.  AO3098979 
William  W    Wilson  II.  AO3096698 
Peter  D   Wlmbrow    Jr  .  AO3102049. 
Wayne  S    Winch.  AO3097516 
Eugene  W    Wlnfleld    AO3109848 
Charles  J    WIngert.  AO3096621 
Edgar  W    Winkelmunn    AO30©9007 
Joe  D    Winkle    AG  (098981 
John  M   Wmslow,  Jr  .  AO3099063. 
David  L   Wmterhalter   AO309e945 
Kenneth  L    WlvMnger    AO3098578 
Richard  L    Wltki;ver    AO308M17 
Prentice  G    Witt    AO3103941 
Ralph  J    Wlttrock    AO3095182 
Edward  A    Woelfel.  AO3098620. 
Edward  K    Woest    AO309859.5 
Kern  B    WulTord.  A03 101932 
.Jack  K    Wolf    AO3060.S98  - 

.1  ihn  M    Wolfe.  Jr  .  AO3096485. 
J.imes  F   Wolff    AO3099452 
James  M    Wolpman    AO3098982 
Reuben  S    F    Wong    A0'(085604 
Charles  T    Wcxtd.  A03 102889 
George  E    Wood    AO3098350 
Harold  R    Wood,  Jr  .  AO3097811 
James  C   Wo<xl.  Jr  .  AO3099001. 
James  H    Wood.  AO3099510 
William  A    Wood.  Jr  .  AO3098983 
James  N    WtKxlman.  AO3090404 
Lloyd  Wocxlman,  Jr     AO3094845. 
Wilbur  J    WoodrufT.  AO3097073. 
William  W    Wo<xls    Jr  .  AO309704a. 
Richard  E   Woodson.  AO3097218 
Alan  M    Woodward.  AO3097441 
Robert  E   Woolsey.  AO3099081. 
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Dennis  E.  Wooton,  AO30d8984. 
Mack  E.  Wootton,  AO3096236. 
Malcolm  L.  Worrell,  Jr.,  AO3109849 
Karl  E.  Worst,  AO3099562. 
David  D.  Wozniak,  AO3060160. 
Andrew  R.  Wright.  Jr..  AO3096816. 
Robert  E.  Wright,  AO3102050. 
Roger  W.  Wright.  AO3104863. 
David  L   Wroblewskl,  AO3103099. 
Harry  D  Wunder.  AO3097745 
John  A   Wurz,  AO3094139 
J  imes  L   Wyatt,  Jr.,  AO3099587 
Donald  E.  Wylle.  AO3097517. 
Donald  L   Wylle,  AO3103499. 
Thomas  O.  Wynne,  AO3098985. 
Andrew  G  Wyrlck.  Jr  ,  AO3096320 
Albert  L   Yantls.  Jr  .  AO3098986. 
Charles  L.  Yates,  AO3099111. 
Uobert  R    Yeaman,  AO3098276 
Edmund  C    H.  Yee.  AO3096024 
Charles  M.  Yeokum,  AO3096569 
Norman  D.  Yetka.  AO3098692 
Joan  O.  Ylen,  AL3n0189. 
Thom;as  P.  Yon,  AO3098742. 
John  R   York.  AO3096993. 
Gene  N.  Yoshlnaga.  AO3096025 
Allen  R   Young,  AO3097747. 
Edward  F.  Young,  AO3097746. 
Reginald  H.  F  Young,  AO3096026. 
William  E.  Young.  AO3106770. 
William  M   Young.  AO3102597. 
James  Youngson.  Jr.,  AO3095708. 
Richard  A   Z.^bel,  AO3099405. 
Jon  N  Zachem,  AO3096618 
Robert  F  Zames.  AO3096913. 
John  J   Z  ivasky,  AO3098033. 
Matthew  J   Zeiler,  AO3097040. 
Kraine  C.  Zeltler,  AO3097996. 
Robert  S   Zenorini.  AO3098466. 
Stanley  T   Zenuk.  AO3099518. 
Gerald  J    Z'arno,  AO3097074. 
Richard  P   Zimmerman.  AO3097570. 
R<ibert  T   Zimmerman.  AO3095500 
Oliver  J   Zlnk,  Jr  ,  AO3097571. 
Bogdan  M  Zlotnlckl.  AO3097872. 
Robert  Zucker,  AO3097793. 
Grover  C.  Zumwalt,  AO3098351. 
Frixlerick  W.  zur  Burg.  Jr..  A03 109936 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Distinguished  Aviation  Cadet  Graduates 
Joel   R    Birch,  AO3121004. 
Robert  W    Clark,  A03118283. 
Derek  H.  Detjen.  AO3121046. 
John  A.  Holmes,  A03118242. 
Clemoth  E.  Jones,  A03118289. 
Edwin  G.  Jones  in,  AGS  11 8245. 
Clarke  R.  Lee,  A031 18295. 
Ronald  D.  MulUs,  A03 118259. 
Gary  T.  Prescott,  A031 18302. 
John  G.  Proud,  AO3121099. 
David  S.  Robinson,  A031 18213. 
Brett  A.  Schrlever.  A03118179. 
Richard  W.  Walt*,  A031 17941 

Distinguished  Officer  Candidate  Graduate 
Donald  E    Backer,  A031 16702. 


Distinguished  Officer  Training  School 
Graduates 

Daryl  D.  Allen,  AO3H6830. 

William  F.  Anderson,  A03116831. 

Philip  R.  Atterbery,  A031 16863. 

Bedford  D.  Blevins,  A031 16840. 

John  A   Cribbs.  Jr.,  A031 16848. 

Myron  Johnson,  AO3120422. 

Kenneth  W    Keasey,  A03 120426. 

Stanley  H.  Morgan,  A03 120540. 

William  D.  Oliver.  AO3115620. 

Michael  J.  Regan,  A03115842. 

Robert  E.  Raid,  A031 16921. 

WiUiam  H.  Robichaux.  A03116925. 

Richard  L    Speros,  AO3120604 

Stanley  D.  Stephenson.  AO3120511 

Jack  L.  Ventling,  A031 16979. 

Frank  E  WelUn,  Jr.,  A03116945. 

William  V.  Wells,  Jr.,  AO3120527. 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  a  distinguished  mili- 
tary graduate,  the  following  distinguished 
military  student  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8284.  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view 
to  designation  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8067.  title  10.  United  Stetee  Code  to 
perform  medical  service  duties.  Date  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force : 

Bernard  L.  Flynn,  Jr..  A03119192. 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  distinguished  mili- 
tary graduates,  the  following  distinguished 
military  students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8284.  title  10,  United  States  Ckxle,  with 
dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force : 

Joseph  J.  BuUmer. 

Curtis  L.  McMillan.  Jr. 

John  P.  Plcarelll,  AO3108707. 

Albert  W.  Small,  AO3108332. 

Alexander  Zakrzeskl,  Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations  connrmed   by 
the  Senate  February  21,  1962: 

AssisTAtrr  Sbcretaet  of  Combcxsce 

Jack  N.  Behrman,  of  Delaware,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Federal  Aviation  Agxnct 
Maj.  Oen.  Harold   Wlnfleld  Grant,   of   the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  Deputy  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Civu.  Ajcronadtics  Boars 
O.   Joseph  Mlnettl,  of  New  York,   to  be  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for 
the   term  of  6   years  expiring  December  31 
1967. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Pott  Oftce  Appointments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

UF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1962 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  probably 
more  misinformation  Is  generated  in  re- 
gard to  Post  Office  appointmenta  than 
any  other  nominations.  I  am  sure  this 
has  been  so  regardless  of  which  party 
iiappened  to  be  in  power. 


Recently  in  my  State  of  Maine  cer- 
tain en'oneous  allegations  were  made 
concerning  the  handling  of  a  rural  car- 
rier nomination  in  1959  by  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  of  Maine,  a 
former  distinguished  Member  of  this 
House. 

In  a  letter  to  one  of  Maine's  largest 
daily  newspapers,  a  Mrs.  Barbara  Hoyt 
Rainey  Eisserted  that  Senator  Smith  en- 
gaged in  party  politics  in  making  a  rural 
carrier  appointment  that  resulted  in  the 
death  of  her  then  husband.  For  the 
sake  of  accuracy  and  fairness  I  would 
like  to  make  these  facts  a  part  of  the 
record: 


This  case  involves  a  Mr.  Lawrence  E. 
Hoyt  who  took  a  civil  service  examina- 
tion and  failed  with  a  score  of  65.  Since 
he  did  not  make  a  rating  of  70,  no  points 
for  veterans'  preference  were  added  to 
his  rating. 

In  a  letter  dated  December  21,  1959, 
to  R.  L.  Hulick,  Acting  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Operations  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Senator  Smith  notified  the 
Post  Office  Department  that  she  was  de- 
clining to  make  any  recommendation  on 
the  appointment.  The  end  result  was 
that  the  Postmaster  General  made  the 
selection  without  any  recommendation 
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from  Senator  Smith.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  note  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral selected  an  individual  for  this  ap- 
pointment making  the  highest  grade  on 
the  civil  service  examination — a  grade 
of  88. 

Inasmuch  as  Senator  Smith  did  not 
make  this  appointment  and  even  le- 
fused  to  make  a  recommendation,  it  is 
clear  that  any  allegations  to  the  con- 
trary are  an  injustice  to  Maine's  senior 
U.S.  Senator. 

I  


Need  for  Greater  CoordinaHon  of 
Transportation  Within  the  Defense 
Department 


would.  (1)  Create  mor<"  uniform  shlpplr.^ 
policies — thus,  more  equitably  •ervlng  all 
ureiis  uf  the  country  and  all  •egrnenta  o(  Uu- 
economy,  i  li  i  re  uit  In  aavm^s  of  mUii>)i.s 
'  f  duUars  f  T  the  taxpayer,  and  i3)  provide 
a  key  for  more  effectively  c<x)rdi:iated  trnns- 
{X)rt<tth)n  ixil'.cy.  not  only  in  the  Defence 
Department,  but  also  in  other  federal 
departmerita. 


I  EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

I  or 

I      HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED  STAIES 

Wednesday  February  21.  1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
fense Department — pursuant  to  a  rec- 
ommendation by  myself  and  11  other 
Great  Lakes  Senators,  has  und  rtakcn 
a  comprehensive  study  on  overall  policies 
relating  to  shipping  of  military  goods 
overseas. 

The  report  is  expected  to  be  published 
In  the  near  future. 

A  preview  of  this  study  has  revealed 
that — thanks  to  a  candid,  realistic 
evaluation  of  cxi.3tinf,'  shipping  patterns, 
there  is  a  real  ne-^d  for  greater  coordina- 
tion and  correlation  of  policy. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  Transportation 
A,?ency,  within  the  Defense  Department 

I  ask  uninimous  consent  to  have  a 
brief  statement  outlining  these  vie'.vs 
printed  at  this  point  in  th-^  Recoro. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemfnt  dt  .Senator  Wiley 

Traditionally,  the  Defense  Dep.irtment  has 
created,  and  adhered  to.  shipping  poilcies 
that,  to  a  l.irre  d  grte  overlooked  the  poten- 
tials of  the  Great  Lakes  waterway  s>.stem. 
Tlie  compUllon  of  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway, 
providing  a  letoo  expensive  route  to  ports 
artiund  Uie  world,  howtver.  offers  m  my  j'ldg- 
nicnt.  .1  new  r.  ;.:(;rtunlty  to  hancKe  such 
shipping  m  re  txpeditiously  .".nd  le^s  expen- 
sively. Unlortunate'.y.  the  Department,  as 
well  as  other  governmental  and  noiv^covern- 
mental  shippers  have  not  tufTiciently  re- 
oriented their  shipping  patterns  to  take  fu'.I 
advantaije  of  the  opportunities  oiTered  by 
the  seaway. 

The  purpose  of  the  recommended  =tudy 
wai  to  take  a  new  look  at.  and  as  nt(.e.';t.ary. 
revise  US  siupMlr.g  policies.  In  re.sp< use, 
the  Department  appx-ilnted  a  spei'ial  t.i.-k 
force  to  undertake  a  90-day  study.  Expected 
to  be  i-'Ublished  shortly,  a  preview  of  the 
study  reveals  that  (1)  the  Defense  Dt^parf- 
ment  performed  a  forthright  and  reail.'tic 
analysis — commendable,  part.ctr.ariy,  for  Its 
0;)enminded  self-criticism  of  D -fense  shlp- 
pln;  policies,  and  (2i  existing  shipping  poli- 
cies suffer  from  a  serious  lack  of  unlfornn 
procedure  methods,  accounting  method-, 
consideration  of  cost  factors,  etc. 

Because  of  th.s  .<:itu.it'.on,  I  believe  that 
the  establishment  of  a  special  Trmsporta- 
tlon  Agency  wlthm  the  Defense  Department 


Manned   Orbital   Space    Flights 


EXTENSION  (  F  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF     VIROINM 

IN    THE  HOo-E  OK  KEPnEbEN'TA  IIVEo 
\Vcdnr;dav.  Ffhruary  21.  1962 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  ye^^ttr- 
diiv  I  joined  millions  of  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans in  pra:  mu  sileiiUy  both  for  the 
safety  of  Col.  John  H.  QI  -nn  and  for 
the  success  of  America's  fir.it  manned 
orbital  >pace  fli'iht 

In  my  prayers,  I  tiianked  our  Divine 
Maker  for  the  pauence  ar.d  wisdom  that. 
He  t^ave  to  ttie  directors  of  Irujeci  M'  r- 
cury  who  so  wisely  and  courageously 
el»'cted  to  postpone  our  manned  orbital 
fli;^ht  attempt  until  tiiey  had  Colon. 1 
Glenn's  safety  and  the  success  of  the 
flight  itself  assured.  Many  American.^, 
lis  you  weil  know,  Mr.  Speak  r,  became 
som'wliat  impatient  with  the  voxiiv.; 
postponements  m  our  manned  orbital 
Ihght  attempt.  I  am  sure  tliat  all  of 
them  now  join  with  me  m  humble  grati- 
tude for  th.e  courage  of  the  I'roject  Mer- 
cury team.  I  am  sure  they  now  asree 
that  a  brief  period  of  delay  is  emi- 
nently to  be  preferred  to  th,^  cru.^..int,' 
blow  that  would  have  been  dealt  our 
national  pre.stme  if  our  maimed  orbital 
flight  attempt  had  ended  in  failure. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  cha.rman  of  our  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee.  Con- 
cressman  Miller  of  C  ilifornia,  recently 
addressed  a  mvetin  ;  of  the  Hampton 
Roads  section  of  the  Institute  of  Aero- 
space Sciences  at  NA"A  Lan  :ley  Re- 
s  arch  Center  located  in  the  Fir.st  Coii- 
ures.sional  District  of  Virginia,  which  I 
have  the  privilc'ie  to  represent.  Chair- 
man Miller  called  on  the  IAS  to  do 
everything  possible  to  help  achieve  a 
broad  public  understar.dir.fT  of  the  fact 
that  N'Ar^'V  is  attemptinc;  to  perform  a 
lontT-term  scientific  investigation  of 
.^pac'^ 

Miiuied  orbital  space  flights  should 
never  be  viewed  as  "stunts"  in  our  Na- 
tion s  space  program.  Our  Nation  s  ex- 
ploration on  the  horizons  of  space  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  something  like  S.50 
billion  over  the  next  5  years.  This  ex- 
penditure, however  sucee.ssful  our  'pi*'"e 
program,  will  be  ba.siea'ly  wasted  unl»*.ss 
we  as  Americans  und'^rsland  ti.e  value 
that  will  accrue  to  our  Nation  from 
every  aspect  of  NASA  s  activities  in 
space. 

Colonel  Glenn's  vastly  successful  orbi- 
tal flight  IS.  as  one  of  Project  Mercurv's 
directors  so  aptly  phra.'^ed  it,  "the  end 
of  the  bf^ginnmg  ■  We  are  now  on  th*^ 
thres.iold  of  tlic  unknown  I  venture  to 
say  that  no  living  American  could  ac- 
curately   predict   the  achievements   for 


our    society    that    will    naturally    follow 
Colonel  Glenn's  epochal  flight. 

Our  Nation  s  space  program  is  worth 
the  inve.-tment.  Mr  Speaker  I  hofx' 
that  our  most  recent  space  achievement 
\m11  lead  increa-sin^  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans to  active  support  for  our  space 
effort; 

As  a  Virginian.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  proud  that  Col  John  H.  Gleiui. 
whose  bra\e:y  and  ability  were  so  nota- 
bly made  evident  yesterday,  lives  witii 
Ills  lovely  wife  and  teenage  children  m 
Vir»;.nia  All  of  us  hope  tliat  they  \m11 
elect  to  rn.ike  VuKin.a  tii<ir  permanent 
home 

And  then.  to<T.  no  one  should  forget 
the  l->\m  of  astronauts  who  originady 
trained  at  Langley  Ki'Id  NASA  near 
Hampton.  Va  ,  and  at  Wallops  Island. 
Va  Only  one  man  could  make  the  orbi- 
tal Iligiu  but  tlie  entire  team  was  nec- 
essary to  insure  succe:>s.  And  tnat  was 
what  all  seven  wanted  m:  re  than  any- 
thing else  The  courage  of  one  was  the 
courage  of  se\  en  combined  into  tliat 
one. 

We  should  be  extremely  proud  of  the 
directors  ol  Project  Mercury  Upon 
trieir  siioulders  :e.-.ted  the  responsibility 
of  the  whole  venture  If  the  project 
had  failed  it  would  have  been  their  fail- 
ure. Now  that  It  has  succeedixl.  it  ;; 
their  success. 

Also  there  are  tlie  employees  of  the 
great  Atjeiicy.  NASA,  who  have  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  contributed  so 
much  to  the  scientific  advancement  of 
our  aeronautics  and  space  exploration 
programs  Without  them,  the  acconi- 
ph.shm  nt  we  ct-lebrate  uould  have  b'^m 
virtually  iinpo.ssible.  These  dedicated 
men  and  women  have  met  and  are  meet- 
ing ttie  almoat  imjxjssible  demands 
thrust  on  them. 

These  and  others  tcx),  no  less  detli- 
cated.  are  the  reasons  we  are  joyous 
We  are  grateful  for  their  untiring  efforts 
and  limitless  abilities. 

This  achievement,  as  great  as  it  is.  is 
surely  only  the  beginning.  Mr.  SpesJcer. 
Americans  everywhere  can  be  justly 
proud. 


Observance  of  Metropolitan  Slipy  Day 


LXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

ny    M^RYt \ND 

IN  THE  IIOU:  L  OF  REI'RE.oENTATIVES 

Wednesday  February  21.  1962 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Suruiay.  February  18.  1962,  a  solidarity 
celebration  wa.s  organized  by  the  Citizens' 
Committee  for  the  Observance  of  Metro- 
P  liian  Jo.^eiJh  Slipv  Day,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  .St  Michael's  Catholic  Ukrainian 
Cliurch  aiKJ  the  Mary'aiid  branch  of  the 
Ukrainian  Conijress  Conmiittee  of  Amer- 
ic  i.  Inc  ,  at  St.  Michaol  s  HaU.  Lombard 
and  Wolfi'  Street.^.  Baltimore,  Md 

Several  hundred  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent,  of  Baltimore,  with  their 
pastor,  the  Reverend  Petro  Melnyczuk, 
pre.^idini;.  join' d  in  a  prayer  crusade 
commemorating  the  70th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  uf  Archbishop  SHpy  to  invite 
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the  attention  of  freedom -loving  f>eoples 
the  world  over  to  the  suffering  and  per- 
secution this  Ukrainian  prelate  has  en- 
dured during  the  past  17  years  in  Soviet 
.nL-^ons  and  concentration  camps. 

Mr.  Speaker  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  the  pro;'ram  as  well  as  my 
;iu\-<sagc  to  those  a.si,embled  on  this  oc- 
casion i 

Program 

tHl!>  Excclleni  v  the  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
l.'islvip  Ambrose  Senyshyn,  metrojxjlitan  of 
Phlliidf  Iphla  Initiated  the  celebration  of  the 
I7th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Metro- 
politan Joseph  SUplj.  who  has  been  Im- 
prisoned by  the  Communists  He  is  metro- 
politan of  Halych  and  archbishop  of  Lvlw 
St  Muhuels  Catholic  Ukrainian  Church. 
Balruiuire  Md  .  will;  the  rooperatlon  of  all 
\'Kn\  organizations  spor..sor.s  thi.s  academy 
in  honor  of  this  oora^ion  i 

1  "8tar-Spanpled  Banner  "  piano  solo,  by 
O  M.iclurak 

2  Opening  address    Rev    Petro  Melnyczuk. 

3  Active  participation  in  prayer:  "Mighty 
Ciod  '    girl  students  of  parish  school. 

4  L^c'ure  in  English:  Mr  W  Sushko;  lec- 
ture m  I'kralnlan     Mr    J   Shawlak 

5  Movcx-hataky.  'Our  Father."  sung  by 
<  hurrh   choir:    stjloLst,   S    Pollszczuk 

6  Bohdan  Lepky,  "In  the  Cathedral  of  St 
Oeorge.,"   recitation   by  Andrew   Tatchyn 

7  Bach,  "Sulfeggletto,"  piano  solo,  Flor- 
ence A.  Ouodrich,  ' dprice  in  C."  by  O. 
Kohut 

8  Cliarles  Gouiuid  '  Ava  Maria."  solo, 
Cherublnl,  "Mama.'  solo  sung  by  L 
Kor'  ihijow.i-ka 

9  Bortnlansky.  "Wsi  Jj\zytzy.'  sung  by 
chtirch  choir.  Jaroslavenko,  "Blakytno  Zo^^ty 
Stlah."  sung  by  choir  of  OCHTJSU 

10.  Church  song,  "My  Choir  of  Parochial 
SchfKil  Children".  Ukrainian  hymn,  combined 
choirs  and  guests 

Cliolr  director;  Mr   I  Senluta 
Piano  accompanist :  Mrs   L   Shawiak 
Costume  preparation    Mrs   W   Wojtowych. 


C'>M  MF  NUiK\TIoN     Ol      THK     70TH     ANNIVERSARY 

or    THE     Birth     of    Meteopohtan     Slipt, 

Februabt    18.    1962 

It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.  That  is  so 
l)ecause  we  assemble  for  a  noble  purpose — 
to  put  our  voices  In  unison  and  offer  a  fer- 
vent prayer  to  Almighty  God  that  Metro- 
politan Joseph  SUpy,  the  he&d  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Catliollc  Church  in  the  Ukraine,  heroic 
sufferer  for  hla  church  and  nation  In  a 
Communist -ruled  Russian  prison,  will  be 
given  the  physical  strength,  and.  yes,  the 
moral  courage  and  fortitude  to  withstand 
the  persecution  to  which  he  ha*  and  still 
is  being  subjected  And  beyond  that,  please 
Clod,  we  hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when 
Archbishop  SUpy  will  be  free  to  shepherd 
his  flock  without  molestation. 

What  untold  agony  this  brave  man  of 
CiiKl  ar.d  truly  modern-day  martyr  for  his 
church  and  his  people  must  have  under- 
gone durln;?  these  past  16  years  of  impris- 
onment On  this,  the  occasion  of  the  70th 
birthday  uf  Metropolitan  SUpy,  we  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  Join  the  prayer  crusade 
initiated  by  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop 
Ambrose  Senyshyn.  metropolitan  of  Ukrain- 
ian CathMiics  in  the  United  States. 

You  Amerl.^ans  of  Ukrainian  descent,  and 
tho.-^e  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  be  with  you 
on  this  occasion,  are  Justifiably  proud  to 
demonstrate  to  the  entire  world  that  we 
will  not  stand  Idly  by  while  those  who  rep- 
resent the  forces  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion deny  to  their  fellow  man  the  basic 
freedoms  of  liberty  and  Justice.  Freedom 
to  worship  God  should  not  and  must  not  be 
denied  any  man  Not  only  Metropolitan 
SUpy.  but  all  members  of  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church  presently  under  communis- 


tic Russian  domination,  are  included  and 
remembered  In  our  prayerful  petition  this 
day. 

Less  than  a  month  ago — on  January  22 — 
we  observed  the  44th  anniversary  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public Some  may  ask  why  we  commemorate 
the  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  indei>endence. 
We.  of  course,  realize  that  the  freedom-loving 
and  Gtxl- fearing  people  are  under  the  yoke 
of  oppression.  To  those  who  would  ask  why, 
I  say:  We  salute  and  admire  tlie.se  gallant 
l»eople  for  their  principled  determination  to 
be  Iree,  sympathize  with  them  in  their  in- 
credible suffering,  and  sustain  and  give  them 
reassurance  that  their  courageou.s  struggle 
lo  achieve  liberty  again  and  glorious  mde- 
l)endence  will  not  fc>e  in  vain  We  echo  over 
and  over  to  them  that  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  stand  by  and  beside  the  people  of 
•he  Ukraine 

The  city  of  Baltimore,  the  State  of  Mary- 
l.iiid.  and  the  United  States  of  America  are 
proud  of  the  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent 
in  our  midst.  We  recognize  that  these  pa- 
triotic citizens  are  holding  on  high  the  torch 
of  truth,  liberty,  and  Justice  for  their  loved 
ones  and  brethren  across  the  sea. 

With  hearts  and  minds  lifted  in  prayer, 
with  a  steadfast  faith  in  the  future,  and 
feecure  in  the  knowledge  that  our  cause  Is 
Just  and  honorable,  we  beseech  Almighty  God 
to  bless  this  Nation,  our  President,  freedom- 
loving  peoples  everywhere  and  today  we  plead 
p«ipeclally:  Long  live  Metropolitan  Sllpy,  long 
live  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic. 

Thank  vou 


Estonian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21. 1962 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Es- 
tonians were  among  the  numerous  Euro- 
pean nationality  groups  which  regained 
their  independence  toward  the  end  of 
the  First  World  War.  Their  country  on 
the  northeastern  shores  of  the  Baltic 
had  become  part  of  the  Russian  empire 
early  in  the  18th  century,  and  they  en- 
dured the  oppressive  czarist  yoke  for  two 
centuries.  In  1917  when  the  czarist  au- 
tocracy was  overthrown  by  the  Russian 
revolution,  all  national  groups  once  sub- 
jected to  the  czarist  regime  were  freed, 
regained  their  liberty  and  proclaimed 
their  national  independence.  The  Es- 
tonians did  this  on  February  24,  1918, 
and  founded  the  Estonian  Republic. 

In  the  newly  established  democratic 
Republic  its  stouthearted,  patriotic  and 
thrifty  inhabitants,  numbering  a  bare 
million,  did  wonders  in  the  course  of 
their  free  existence  during  the  next  two 
decades.  Besides  rebuilding  their  dev- 
astated and  ruined  country,  they  ad- 
vanced in  every  phase  of  their  national 
activity.  And  they  were  quite  content 
with  their  lot  in  their  beloved  homeland. 
But  their  independent  life  did  not  last 
long.  When  the  Second  World  War  be- 
gan, Estonia's  independence  was  threat- 
ened. In  1940  the  coimtry,  after  bemg 
occupied  by  the  Red  Army,  was  made 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  ended 
the  freedom  of  the  Estonian  people,  and 
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since  then  they  have  been  living  and 
suffering  under  totalitarian  dictatorship. 
For  two  decades  they  have  endured  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  their  captors,  and 
under  such  unenviable  circumstances 
they  pray  for  their  deliverance  from 
Communist  tyranny.  On  this  44th  an- 
niversary of  their  indeiJendence  day  we 
wish  them  fortitude  and  courage  in  their 
struggle  for  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 


Boys  Town  Jerusalem  Praised  by  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of   the   House 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  ZELENKO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21. 1962 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  guest 
at  the  7th  annual  dinner  of  Boys  Town 
Jerusalem. 

The  very  name  of  this  institution, 
modeled  as  it  is  after  one  of  the  great 
human  experiments  carried  out  so  suc- 
cessfully in  our  own  country,  indicates 
how  deep  the  roots  of  democracy  have 
been  implanted  in  the  State  of  Israel. 

Boys  Town  Jerusalem  was  established 
some  10  years  ago  and  was  designed  to 
fill  a  gap  in  the  educational  system  of  a 
young  and  still-struggling  country.  Al- 
though the  strides  made  by  this  infant 
democracy  have  evoked  the  admiration 
of  much  of  the  world,  it  remains  a  fact 
that  Israel's  present  economic  level  still 
falls  short  of  permitting  free  public  edu- 
cation on  the  secondary  or  high  school 
level.  One  of  the  means  of  solving  this 
probltm  was  the  concept  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  Boys  Town  Jerusalem. 

The  objective  was  to  provide  academic 
and  vocational  training  and  a  measure 
of  spiritual  guidance  to  boys  who  were 
being  brought  to  Israel  through  emi- 
gration. What  began  as  an  extremely 
small  operation  with  a  student  popula- 
tion of  just  18  boys  has  grown  into  a 
school  that  is  now  able  to  give  free  edu- 
cation and  auxiliary  support  to  over  350 
boys  who  have  come  to  Israel  from  25 
different  countries.  Approximately  half 
of  these  youngsters  are  orphans. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Ira  Guil- 
den,  a  distinguished  New  Yorker,  a  group 
of  public -spirited  Americans  has  joined 
together  in  an  American  committee  to 
provide  urgently  needed  funds  to  enable 
Boys  Town  Jerusalem  to  further  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  vital  service  it  is  per- 
forming. I  am  happy  to  note  that  our 
own  Government  has  shown  a  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  this  school.  We  can  be 
proud  that  an  allocation  for  support  of 
the  school's  program  was  made  from 
U.S.  counterpart  funds  in  Israel.  I  know 
of  no  better  way  to  secure  the  roots  of 
democracy  in  a  small  country  than  by 
ministering  to  the  important  human 
needs  of  its  youth.  Boys  Town  Jeru- 
salem was  conceived  in  the  image  of  our 
own  free  institutions  and  represents  the 
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priceless  gift  of  free  and  open  oppor- 
tunity, that  unique  hallmark  of  democ- 
racy which  has  made  our  American  .sys- 
tem the  envy  of  the  world. 

Private  American  philanthropy  has 
made  notable  contributions  to  the  school. 
The  American  committee  for  Boys  Town 
J.TUsalem  is  engaged  in  a  campuiyn  to 
raise  S3  million  to  expand  tlie  school's 
present  faciaties.  the  plans  calling  for  a 
school  that  will  be  able  to  accommodate 
1  000  studenLs.  half  of  whom  would  br 
boarded  on  the  .school  site 

The  trraphic  arts  industry  of  NfW 
York  has  made  a  s:i;nal  contribution. 
Ground  has  been  broken  at  Boys  Town 
JeriLsaltm  for  what  will  be  the  largest 
tiraphlc  arts  centt  r  m  the  Near  East. 
Facilities  costin!?  $200,000  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  traininii  of  100  teenage 
youngsters  each  year  m  printing  and 
photo-offset  trades.  PrinUng  presses 
and  related  equipment  have  ah  endy  b^en 
installed  and  will  be  moved  from  tem- 
porary bu'.ldinijs  where  they  now  operate 
to  new  facilities  for  which  contracts 
have  been  let. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  describe  the 
human  dimensions  of  the  ta.sk  Boys 
Town  Jeru.salem  has  undertaken  than 
to  clt€  an  experience  related  to  me  by 
the  president  of  the  American  commit- 
tee for  the  school.  Mr  Ira  Guilden.  His 
Interest  in  the  procrram  of  the  school 
was  aroused  during  a  visit  he  paid  to 
Israel  a  few  vears  asto.  He  was  particu- 
larly Interested  'n  the  children  who  were 
finding  their  way  to  Israel  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  Khettos  of 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  It  was  while 
visitinR  these  facilities  giving  shelters 
to  some  of  these  children  that  he  dis- 
covered amonij  them  orphans  who  had 
never  known  their  parents  and  indeed 
did  not  know  their  own  names.  It  was 
this  discovery  that  impelled  him  to  join 
with  other  devoted  Americans  who  .see 
In  this  .school  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  deep  concern  for  humanity,  one 
of  the  treasures  of  the  American  way  of 
life 

We  live  in  a  time  when  the  oId-fa.sh- 
loned  virtue  of  gratitude  is  becomim,' 
Increasingly  scarce.  It  was.  therefore, 
deeply  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  of  a 
gesture  of  appreciation  to  the  Conijress 
of  the  United  States  by  the  young.sters 
of  Boys  Town  Jerusalem.  A  group  of 
these  boys  who  had  been  trained  in 
woodworkmij  and  carpentry  joined  to- 
gether to  hand-make  a  desk  for  presen- 
tation to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  Hou.se,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  in  gratitude  for  congressional 
approval  of  the  allocation  of  US  coun- 
terpart funds  for  the  .school. 

I  note  that  the  de.<^k  was  presented 
to  the  .Speaker  in  brief  ceremonies  in  his 
office  on  Fnday,  February  9.  I  know  of 
no  better  way  to  assess  the  character  and 
achievement  of  Boys  Town  Jerusalem 
than  to  quote  a  brief  passage  from  a  let- 
ter the  Speaker  wrote  to  Mr.  Ira  Guilden 
after  the  presentation  of  the  desk 

Our  distinguished  Speaker  observed: 

This  great  hum.in  project  is  an  outstand- 
ing UUistratlnn  of  democratic  thought  and 
action  In  nperatlon,  and  what  can  be  done 
where  a  government  of  laws  exLsts.  such  a.^ 
In  Urael. 


On  behalf  of  Doys  Town  Jerusalem, 
I  want  to  thank  my  dtstmguished  coi- 
k'iK'ue  from  Ma.ssachUM'tUs.  the  .^pcakfr 
of  the  House,  the  Honorable  John  W 
McCoRM.^cK,  for  pointinE^  to  the  human 
achievements  that  are  within  the  grasp 
of  humble  people  everywhere  so  long  ius 
they  enjoy  the  ble.s.sini.;s  of  freedom 


Checkoffs  for  Agriculture  Trade  Prorao- 
tioo  and  Adverlitiog 

EXT  FN  .SIGN  OF   RKM.'aKK.S 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

u»    Ft  .'•  N  .  •! .  .  \.s;a 
IN   ^H1^.  HOU.SE  UK  Hi:i'HE^.E^  I  A  U'.  b.^) 

W'fdne^day.F'^bruary  21    l'Jti2 

Mr  DAGUE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  farm- 
ers of  my  congres.sional  district  in  com- 
mon v,:t.h  tht^ir  as.scciates  m  agriculture 
everywhere,  have  always  been  allergic  to 
controls  and  the  wh^le  idea  of  the 
checkoff  'm.icks  so  much  of  the  regimen- 
tation under  \hich  labor  presently  suf- 
fers as  to  make  that  part  of  the  pending 
Food  and  A»:ricultu.e  Act  somewhat 
suspect. 

S.'c:u)n  2  of  title  III  of  H  li  lOOlO 
would  a!r.end  the  A';ricul'.u:a!  Markctinv: 
.A-;n:ement  Act  of  1937  to  authorize 
f.trmer  contnbuticn.-.  by  mt^nns  of  check- 
offs from  the  returns  en  marketin.;  faim 
products,  for  marketing  research  and 
development  projects  design.-d  to  a.s.sist, 
improve,  or  promote  th.f  marketing,  dis- 
trioution.  and  consumpunn  uf  tlie  prod- 
uct covered  by  a  marketing  order 

Th-^  bill  d  K-s  Dot  say  so  .sp^'ciP.rally 
but  It  .seems  to  me  that  the  broad  lan- 
;:'.;age  quoted  would  have  to  be  int«r- 
prt'ted  as  authorizing  the  compul.sory 
collection  of  funds  from  farmers  for 
industry   advertising   programs 

This,  to  my  mind,  raises  some  sub- 
st.intial  policy  questions 

So  lone  as  funds  for  trade  promotion 
of  particular  farm  products  are  raided  by 
voluntary  contribution,  th'-re  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  amount  collected  v,  ill 
not  be  exce.s.sive  and  that  the  funds  col- 
lect'^d  will  be  spent  nidiciously  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  purpo.se 

But  when  the  collection  of  funds  for 
such  purpose  is  compulsory  the  di.sci- 
pline  of  voluntary  participation  is  elimi- 
nated, and  the  door  is  open  for  abuses 

No  point  is  served  in  leni'thy  r'^view  of 
possible  abu.ses  But  1ft  us  look  at  a 
few  likely  iio.ssibilities 

One  of  the  ;)0.ssibilities  is  that  an  ex- 
ces.'^ive  percentage  of  all  funds  collected 
IS  used  In  propai:andi?:p  farmer^  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  Vest-d  in- 
terests in  the  continuation  of  a  proKra-n 
are  created  It  is  to  ho  expe(  ted  that 
such  interest  will  afTe -t  the  views  and 
actions  of  procrram  administration 

Another  possibility  is  that  the  fuiuls 
will  be  u.s«'d  for  puri)oses  other  than 
thase  intended.  One  of  the  likely  po.ssl- 
bilities  here  is  to  use  farmers  momy. 
collected  for  trade  promotion,  for  legis- 
lative purposes 

Those  w.th  a  vested  interest  in  th-- 
program  are  hkely   to  regard  expendi- 


lurci  to  contir.uc  kg:.slati\e  aulhoiiza- 
tion  fur  the  program  a.:.  peifecUy  legiti- 
mate, ius  weU  as  expenditures  for  other 
legislative  objectives  Nor  is  it  unlik 'ly 
to  suppiJCiC  that  farineK-'  money  uiU  be 
used  m  election  campaiiiiis,  cithrr  di- 
lectly  or  .ndirei  tly  uf  co:i.^ressmen  who 
ha\c  supported  the  pr  'tram 

This  ct-mpuLsorj  a.iiuo.alion  fcr  legis- 
lative and  political  purpo.-ies  i.s  imrnoial 
and  contrary  to  ba^ic  political  concepts 
of  the  C'on.stitwtion 

The  idea  that  Government  power 
.should  bo  used  to  com;)el  the  ccUectlon 
of  funds  for  trade  i)-  motion  purix).sei 
fer  fnim  produf't*  i*;  one  that  seems  to  be 
e:n'A;mT  in  acceptance  Yet  it  seems  to 
me  that  scm  ■  ietiou^Iy  advers.-*  factors 
shi)jld  be  given  greater  consideration 
than  thiy  h.a-.  e  m  the  past. 

hoT  example,  at  what  iHjint  does  t 
become  unethical  or  immoral  for  the 
m.'^tority  to  c^mn.'l  the  punority  to  con- 
t!ibu'e  money  for  a  pmeram  the  minor- 
ity may  be  oppo.sed  to 

The  minority  m.iy.  for  example,  be 
convinced  that  a  i)rop  >sed  advertsin^' 
aiiil  tade  prom'.KKi  program  Ls  likely 
to  be  a  net  cost  rather  than  a  nrt  bene- 
fit to  them 

Tlie  mmoritv  may  be  ru-ht  Yet  irre- 
^pectue  of  vkhether  they  are  neht  or 
wrong,  are  they  to  tx?  compelled  by  the 
majority  to  contribute  to  the  pro,:rarn' 

Let  us  recall  that  the  basic  concept  of 
our  form  of  government  is  not  that  the 
mainrity  rules  but  rather  that  each  In- 
dividual has  certain  inalienable  rights 
which  .should  m  t  be  lak'Mi  away  from 
hin^.  by  the  majority. 

This  basic  principle  is  to  my  mind  vio- 
lated uhen  we  u.se  the  police  power  of 
government  to  compt  1  individuals  to 
make  contributions  to  causes  which  surli 
individual';  believe  are  either  wron;:  or 
unw  i^e. 

Tliere  IS  anoth.er  a  pect  of  U...s  ap- 
proach to  the  farm  pioblem  that  .sliould 
be  considered 

I  think  It  IS  very  unlikely  that  the 
consumers  total  expenditure  for  food 
can  be  increased  by  commodity  advcrtis- 
!n-,'  prou'rnms  Hie  m^-^t  that  can  be  ac- 
complished by  a  commodity  advertisin': 
pn  gram  Is  to  shift  consumption  In  .some 
small  deicrtc  to  the  product  advertised 

Ihert  fore  even  if  we  make  the  as- 
<;umptiun  that  such  a  .shift  can  be  made. 
the  net  effect  of  such  commodity  adver- 
tising prot'ram  is  to  induce  the  con.'umer 
to  eat  a  little  more  of  some  products,  a 
little  It  S.S  of  others. 

I  can  see  httle  benefit  to  farmeis  from 
this  In  fact  if  all  farm  products,  or 
even  a  substantia!  percentage  of  them 
were  all  adverti.sed,  the  net  result  would 
be  that  the  advt  rtismi,'  costs  would  be  a 
substantial  burden  on  farmers,  with  no 
b«nierus  to  them  at  all. 

Some  persons  set-m  to  take  it  for 
Kranted  that  public  policy  should  pro- 
mote commodity  advertising  programs. 
Have  -Ae  thoni'ht  this  through?  If  com- 
modity advertising'  proyram."}  are  good 
for  farmers,  are  they  equally  good  for 
njnfarm  product  "^ 

Should  law  compel  every  manufac- 
turer of  shoes  to  pay  money  to  an  Indus- 
try fund  to  convince  consumers  they 
should  buy  more  .shoes? 
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Would  any  worthwhile  public  purpose 
be  served  if  all  manufacturers  of  motor 
boats  were  required  to  support  an  In- 
dustry program  to  get  more  people  to 
buy  kx)ats? 

The  Congress  has  never  reached  any 
conclusion  that  such  legislation  would 
be  desirable,  either  in  the  public  interest 
or  in  the  interest  of  the  Industry  in- 
volved. 

It  .seems  to  me  we  are  jumping  to 
an  unwarranted  and  unsupported  con- 
clusion if  we  assume  that  compulsory 
advertising  programs  for  farm  products 
are  in  the  public  Interest  or  In  the  in- 
terest of  farmers 

This  provision  of  the  new  farm  bill 
is  one  that  has  not  been  thought 
through,  that  has  apparently  been  swept 
up  in  an  endeavor  tc  roll  into  one  pack- 
age virtually  everything  that  has  ever 
been  propo.sed  as  crntrlbutlons  to  solving 
the  farm  problem 

It  seems  to  be  becoming  clearer  that 
perhaps  the  single,  most  Important  fac- 
tor standing  'n  the  way  of  improving 
the  farm  situation  is  the  periodic  warm- 
ing up  of  every  propo.sal  considered  and 
discarded  in  the  past  20  rears. 

Farmers  have  a  lot  of  problems.  Most 
of  them  are  In  Washington.  And  the 
pending  omnibus  agricultural  proposal 
emphasizes  the.se  facts. 


Tbe  44th  Annivertarf  of  Lithaaniaa 
IndependeBce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MABYLAND 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  February  21.  1962 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  February  17.  1962,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Council  of  Lithuanian 
Societies  of  Baltimore,  the  44th  anniver- 
sary of  the  indeF>endcnce  of  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  was  observed  at  a  banquet 
and  appropriate  ceremonies  held  at 
Lithuanian  Hall,  Hollins  and  Parkin 
Streets.  Baltimore,  Md.  The  honored 
guest  and  principal  speaker  was  Dr. 
Stays  Bockis,  the  newly  appointed  coun- 
selor to  the  Lithuanian  legation.  Prior 
to  hLs  assignment  to  Washington,  he  was 
the  Lithuanian  Minister  in  Paris,  France. 
An  interesting  part  of  the  Lithuanian 
Day  program  was  the  performance  of 
three  national  dances  by  the  Lithuanian 
National  Dance  Group  of  Baltimore. 
This  group  has  won  many  prizes  in  the 
All  Nations  Day  contests  held  at  Gwynn 
Oak  Park  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Gray,  president  of  the 
Council  of  Ilthuanian  Societies  of  Bal- 
timore, read  a  resolution  which  was 
unanimously  adopted.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  reso- 
lution for  reprinting  as  well  as  the  re- 
marks I  was  privileged  to  address  to 
those  Rs.sembled  on  this  occasion: 
Rf:.soi  CTioN.  CofNCiL  OF  LrrnfANiAN  Socie- 
ties Of  Baltimore 

We  Lithuanian-Americans  of  the  Free 
Stale  of  Maryland,  having  gathered  this  17th 


day  of  February  1963,  at  the  Lithuanian 
Hall  Auditorium,  In  Baltimore  City,  under 
the  Bponaorsblp  of  the  Ck)uncil  of  Lithuanian 
Societies  of  Baltimore,  after  due  delibera- 
tion regarding  the  present  International  sit- 
uation, adopt  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  freedom  and  democracy  are  be- 
ing challenged  by  communism  all  over  the 
world; 

"Whereas  February  16,  1962,  Is  the  44th 
anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  the  £>em- 
ocratlc  Republic  of  Lithuania; 

"Whereas  ever  since  the  13th  century,  the 
Lithuanian  nation  has  shown  her  right  to 
Independence  by  an  unending  struggle 
against  tyrannical  Invaders; 

"Whereas  the  Lithuanians  have  repeatedly 
displayed  their  determination  for  freedom  by 
their  resistance  against  Russian  Imperialism 
In  the  years  1831,  1863,  1904.  1918.  and  1941; 

"Whereas  even  at  this  very  hour  the  Lith- 
uanian people  are  engaged  In  a  ceaseless  re- 
sistance to  the  ruthless  persecution  of  their 
religion,  culture,  and  economy  by  Soviet 
Russia:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we  free  and  loyal  Amer- 
ican citizens  appeal  to  the  United  Nations, 
In  the  name  of  our  suffering  kinsmen,  to  free 
Lithuania  and  the  other  captive  nations 
from  Russian  colonialism;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  app>eal  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  to  sup- 
port all  efforts  to  free  people  from  the  bonds 
of  communism;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  express  our  profound 
appreciation  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  continuing  the 
fearless  recognition  of  Lithuania  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation:  and  be  it  finally 

"Resolved.  That  we  express  our  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  Increasing  coverage  by 
American  newspapers  of  Soviet  persecutions 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain." 

Thomas  O.  Geat. 

President. 
LucT  Laskouskas, 

Secretary. 


The  44th  Anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day.  Lithuanian  Hall,  851 
Hollins  Street,  Satu^rday.  Febhuaht  17, 
1962 

First,  I  should  like  to  explain  that  I  have 
Just  left  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Advertis- 
ing Club  of  Baltimore  in  order  to  Join  with 
all  of  you  as  you  assemble  to  observe  the 
44th  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania. I  a&ked  to  be  excused  prior  to  the 
completion  of  that  function  so  that  I  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  partlclp>ate  In  this 
ouutanding  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Lllliuanlan  colony  of  Baltimore.  Those  of 
you  who  have  been  attending  this  anni- 
versary banquet  for  a  number  of  years 
know  that  I  have  always  made  It  a  point 
to  be  with  you,  regardless  of  other  commit- 
ments I  may  have  had. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here  tonight.  That 
is  so  because  "ve  assemble  for  a  noble  pur- 
pose— to  mark  the  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence of  the  Lithuanian  Republic.  Some  may 
ask  why  we  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  indep>endence  each  ye;ir,  when  the  free- 
dom-loving and  God-fearing  people  of  Lithu- 
ania are  under  the  yoke  of  oppression.  To 
those  who  would  ask  why,  I  say:  We  meet  to 
salute  and  admire  these  gallant  people  for 
their  principled  determination  to  be  free; 
we  sympathize  with  them  in  their  Incredible 
sufferings,  and  give  them  reassurance  that 
their  courageous  struggle  to  achieve  liberty 
and  glorious  Independence  again  will  not 
be  In  vain.  We  echo  over  and  over  to  them 
that  the  free  nations  of  the  world  stand  be- 
side the  people  of  Lithuania  constantly. 

We  know  that  despite  every  effort  to  sup- 
press it,  the  yearning  for  liberty  is  un- 
quenchable among  brave  and  heroic  Lithu- 
anians and  that  tyranny  has  only  served  to 
stimulate  it  rather  than  stifle  It.  The  city  of 
Baltimore,  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  the 


United  States  of  America  are  jM-oud  of  the 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  in  our 
midst.  We  recognize  that  these  patriotic 
citizens  are  holding  on  high  the  torch  of 
truth,  liberty  and  Justice  for  their  loved  ones 
and  brethren  across  the  sea. 

Tonight,  as  In  past  years,  we  take  courage 
In  the  fact  that  these  brave  people  are 
spiritually  and  physically  endowed  with  the 
necessary  strength  and  fortitude  to  continue 
to  withstand  the  yoke  to  which  they  are  still 
subjected. 

As  your  Representative  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  your  fellow  Amer- 
ican, let  me  assure  you  that  this  beloved 
country  of  ours  will  never  abandon  Its  in- 
terest in  the  needs  and  welfare  of  the 
oppressed   peoples   everywhere. 

With  hearts  and  minds  lifted  In  prayer, 
with  a  steadfast  faith  in  the  future,  and 
secure  In  the  knowledge  that  our  cause  Is 
Jtist  and  honorable,  we  beseech  Almighty  God 
to  bless  this  Nation,  our  President,  freedom- 
loving  peoples  everywhere,  particularly  those 
of  Lithuania.  Tonight  otir  voices  cry  out: 
"Long  live  the  United  States  of  America; 
long  live  the  Republic  of  Lithuania." 

Thank  you. 


Expanding  Federal  Accident  Prevention 
Activities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  " 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  21, 1962 

Mr.  HELL.  Mr.  President,  Represent- 
ative Kenneth  Roberts,  representing  the 
fourth  district  in  my  home  State  of  Ala- 
bama, has  long  been  interested  in  safety 
measures  and  accident  prevention  activ- 
ities. He  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  the  subject  and  recently  wrote 
an  excellent  article  on  "Expanding  Fed- 
eral Accident  Prevention  Activities'* 
which  appeared  in  the  February  1962 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Safety  Engineers.  Representa- 
tive Roberts  is  currently  holding  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Health  and  Safety 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on 
his  proposal  to  establish  an  Accident 
Prevention  Research  Center,  I  think  it 
most  timely  that  Representative  Rob- 
erts' article  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congressman  Roberts  Reports  on:  Expand- 
ing Feueral  Accident  Prevention  Activ- 
ities 

The  loss  of  life,  limb,  and  property  from 
avoidable  accidents  not  only  Is  tragic  from 
the  standpoint  of  human  suffering  but  in 
this  modern  age  is  calamitous  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  especially  when  we  are 
straining  every  effort  to  promote  economic 
development  to  provide  Jobs  and  to  meet  the 
obligations  we  have  assumed  worldwide  to 
protect  our  national  interests. 

There  is  a  growing  public  awareness  of  the 
imp>ortance  of  safety.  Along  with  this  in- 
creasing Interest  is  a  realization  that  safety 
is  a  cooperative  effort.  Safety  engineers 
working  directly  In  the  safety  field  are  largely 
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retpoiisible  f')r  this  because  they  have  made 
i:  their  business  to  find  out  why  accidents 
hippen  and  what  can  be  done  to  prevent 
ci.t  idents  Out  of  this  has  come  more  atten- 
tion to  safety  un  the  part  of  press,  radio. 
a:d   televisUiP. 

htiU.  I  am  sure  we  can  all  agree  that  a.s 
a  N.ition  we  are  not  devoting  enough  energy 
and  efTort  to  a  study  of  the  cause  of  acci- 
den'i  Fur  this  reason  I  have  Introduced  m 
Congress  a  bill  Ui  establish  a  National  Acci- 
dent Prevention  Center  in  ti:ie  Public  Heal'h 
Service  I  do  not  propose  Uj  turn  accident 
pre.ention  over  to  the  Federal  Ouvernnient 
or  even  i^ive  the  Federal  (K)vernn»ent  primary 
resp<insibility  for  research  xnUt  .u-cident  pre- 
vfiition  My  bill  wuu'.d  .set  Uf)  an  agency  to 
c<<irdiii.»te  research  effort  and  to  promote 
and  encourage  wider  effort  by  public  rind 
prl\<vte  agencies 

The  money  approprlatyed  by  CongretKS  ^ould 
be  seed  money"  to  encourage  Slates  and 
l.'Cal  governmental  units,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, itwtitutions,  and  foundations  to  in- 
crease their  efforts  under  the  guidance  ul 
nationally   recognized  experts 

That  has  been  the  history  of  similar  Fed- 
eral programs  I  i;eed  mly  cite  the  Hospiuil 
Construction  Act  to  show  how  Federal  aid 
has  stimulated  local  efforts  and  br^.ughi 
at>3ut   needed  hospital  facilities 

Federal  funds  spent  oti  research  Inti)  i^an- 
cer  heart  disease  mental  Illness,  and  other 
medical  problems  IKewise  have  stimulated 
research  Federal  approval  of  a  project  as 
worth  while  is  a  definite  factor  m  attracting 
gilts  and  grants,  thus  encouraging  substan- 
tial contributions 

My  bill  would  do  more  than  make  Federal 
1  jnds  available  It  would  coordinate  re- 
.search  and  promote  the  dissemination  of  In- 
I  >r  mat  ion  Unless  research  results  are  made 
available  to  those  who  need  the  Information. 
we  are  wasting  valuable  effort  In  brief 
ttie  Center  which  would  be  established  by 
my  bill  would    - 

Conduct,  promote,  and  coordinate  research 
and  investigations  into  the  causes  and  pre- 
vention of  accidents 

Make  research  facilities  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  available  for  such  purposes 

Authorize     granU-ln-ald     to     institutions 
and   other   private   and   public    agencies  en- 
gaged In  such  research  projects. 
Establish   an   information   center 
Obtain    the    advice   and   awlstance   of   ex- 
perts In  the  field  of  accident  prevention 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  of  an  Accident 
Prevention  Advisory  Board  The  B<mrd 
would  be  headed  by  the  Surgeon  General,  a« 
chairman,  or  an  offlcer  designated  by  him, 
and  would  consUt  of  12  additional  members 
appointed  by  the  President  (none  of  whom 
could  be  a  Federal  employee)  to  be  selected 
from  among  representatives  of  various  State, 
interstate,  and  local  governmental  service 
agencies,  public  and  private  interests  con- 
cerned with  or  affected  by  accident  preven- 
tion, and  Individual  experts  In   the  field 

In  addition  to  Its  general  function  of  ad- 
vising consulting  with,  and  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  Surgeon  General  with  re- 
spect to  his  duties  in  the  operation  of  the 
Center,  the  Board  is  specifically  charged 
With  the  duties  of  reviewing  accident  pre- 
vention research  prf)jects  and  approving 
those  which  it  deems  meritorious  Tie 
Board  also  would  collect  and  make  available 
inf  >rmatlon  on  studies  of  accident  causes 
and  prevention,  and  review  applications  for 
grants-m-Ald  and  certify  Its  approval  of 
those  projects  which  show  proml.se  of  mak- 
luk?  valuable  contributions  to  human  knowl- 
edge   In    the    field   of   accident    prevention 

Determining  the  causes  of,  and  finding  the 
mean.-i  of  preventing  accidents  has  bectjme 
a  matter  of  serious  concern  In  this  country 
This  would  be  expected  to  follow  the  grow- 
ing Interest   In   medical  care 

Among     the    areas    of    human    activity    in 
Which  accident  prevention  problems  have  re- 


ceived special  attention  are  industrial  farm 
home,  mine  radiation,  water  carrier,  air- 
craft, railways,  and  hlghw.iv  hazards  Each 
of  these  areas  is  now  in  some  measure  the 
subject  of  interest  and  responsibility  i>f 
various  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Feil- 
eral  Government  especially  m  the  field  of 
.ivi.itlon,  and  In  railway  .i!k1  highway  haz- 
ards 

As  you  know,  my  principal  interest  as  a 
legislator  has  been  in  the  field  of  highway 
safety  In  that  field,  those  working  to  cut 
down  the  accident  toll  often  need  the  coun- 
sel and  advice  of  experts  m  such  matters 
.u«  standards  of  eyesight  hearing,  and  the 
tTlcc's  of  organic,  nervous  and  functional 
diseases  on  the  hum. in  b«xly  This  is  espe- 
cialiy  Important  to  those  concernetl  with 
the  licensing  of  drivers  for  trucks  and  buses 
.md  1  ir  piissing  on  the  fitness  of  elderly 
drivers 

We  nee<l  information  as  to  the  effects  of 
:atig\ie  and  drugs  on  driving  ability  We 
need  more  information  on  what  ran  be  done 
about  the  n'..in  behind  tne  wl-.cei  who  hwa 
had  a  social  drink  or  two  or  three 

We  need  to  know  more  alxmt  driver  train- 
ing We  need  to  know  more  about  what 
makes  a  go.  .d  driver  so  tdat  we  can  set 
minimum  stand.iri.ls  for  the  Issuance  of  per- 
mits 

We  need  to  know  more  about  building  safe 
highw.tys 

But  V  >u  niav  a.sk  Why  does  the  Federal 
Government  have  a  re.sponslbillty  in  this 
area'' 

The  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Ciovern- 
ment  in  the  field  of  Interstate  commerce  Is 
^».el'  known  It  l.s  al-.i  pretty  generaUy 
known  that  the  Federal  Government  h.is 
assumed  full  resp<-inslbi!ity  f or  making  and 
enfiircing  s.ifetv  rules  for  civil  fiyltig 
whether  bv  big  airliner,  or  a  little  one-seater 
which   may    never  cross   \  Sta'e   lii;e 

rEt>ER.\L    CENTF.R    JfSTITirD 

In  some  Instances,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  provide  services  whli-h  would  he 
imp<-)8Sible  or  unreiisonably  burdensome  for 
the  50  States  Research  is  an  example  Re- 
search Is  long  and  costly  It  takes  not  only 
money,  but  manpower  and  facilities  Man- 
{Kjwer  is  limited  Facilities  are  expensive 
In  this  situation  the  Federal  Government 
can  do  the  Job  cheaper  and  quicker  than 
the  States  and  local  communities  going  It 
alone  Dupllca'lon  can  be  eliminated  by  a 
Federal  program  Inform. ithrn  can  be  col- 
lected  and   disseminated    more  rapidly 

That  Is  why  the  Federal  Center  Is  Justi- 
fied That  Is  how  the  Federal  Center  will 
pay    for   Itself   by   saving   local    tax   dollars 

Tlie  Federal  Government  «  interest  In 
highway  safety  Is  greater  than  generally  real- 
ized We  all  know  about  the  vast  modern 
Interstate  Highway  Hy«'em  fin. meed  largely 
with  Federal  money  With  these  improved 
highways  we  can  go  further  and  faster  with 
fewer  accidents  But  gof>d  roads  do  not 
eliminate  accidents  So  mxlern  scient;rt- 
cally  designed  highwavs  are  not  the  answer 
to  the  accident  problem  The  real  truth  of 
the  matter,  as  we  all  realize  is  that  there 
is  no  one  answer  You  cannot  solve  the 
problem  with  slogans  or  posters  or  trafTir 
tickets  or  with  any  one  of  a  number  of  other 
remetlles  which  have  been  suggested 

H'it  the  F"ederal  Government  can  do  a  lot 
more  al>iut  the  problem  th.m  flnanclnt?  bet- 
ter roads 

Now  let  me  .say  that  phll<  ■sophicilly  I  am 
a  States  rights  man  You  will  find  me  gen- 
erally voting  that  wiy  But  the  States  h.ive 
responsibilities  as  well  as  rights  Tradi- 
tionally, the  States  have  the  responsibility 
if  making  and  enforcing  traffic  safety  laws 
The  Stales  set  safety  standards  for  automo- 
biles, issue   permits  to  drivers,  and   so  on 

Bui  a  long  time  ai<o  we  found  that  State 
control  was  Inadequate  Insofar  as  Interstate 
bvis  and  truck  traftic  Is  concerned  So  we 
h.ive   the   Interstate   Commerce  Conrunl.ssion 


responbible  for  common  carrier  safety  No 
one  Is  advcKratmg  that  this  control  should 
be  relaxed  or  ab«  llshed  Most  would  say 
that  It  should  be  ^lre^l.•thened  e«i>eclally  In 
tightening  up  on  vehicle  s;ifefy  standards 
.\.i\i\  ni.ilnten mcf 

The  Federal  (ioveriiinent  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  protect  the  public  In  a  number  of  areas 
where  State  regulation  Is  lmj>o»slble  or  un- 
reiisonably  cumbersome  I  neeil  only  cite 
the  pure  food  and  drug  laws  Would  anyone 
claim  that  the  Federal  Ciovernment  has  no 
tjuslne"*  m  this  field  ' 

In  the  field  of  hi^rhw.iv  safety  the  Slates 
have  been  lagging  in  recent  years  I  he 
reluctance  of  the  States  to  adopt  the  Uni- 
form Motor  Vehicle  Code  which  was  pro- 
)xised  over  35  years  a;:o  is  a  gnxl  example 
This  refusal  u>  adopt  a  cotle  which  ha*  the 
approval  o(  such  ortcanlzat r 'US  as  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  .\&6«>clation.  Intern  itional  .^ss'jcia- 
tlon  of  Chiefs  of  Police  National  Safely 
Council  and  many  other  outstanding  organ- 
izailDiis  is  the  m<jst  glaring  example  of  an 
■  ostrich  In  the  sand  '  attitude  that  has  c<jme 
lo  my  attention  No  one  doubts  that  the 
adoption  of  this  code  *•  iild  do  a  lot  for  high- 
way safety 

This  18  the  same  type  of  do-nolhlng  at- 
titude which  Is  tix)  much  in  evidence  when 
safety  bills  are  proposed  m  the  Congrets  cjf 
the  United  States  If  the  States  caniHjt 
a>:ree  on  a  uniform  c<jde,  shovild  the  Federal 
Government  step  In  with  legislation  Ui  fill 
the  most  ImporUnt  gaps  such  as  driver 
licensing  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  and 
motor  vehicle  inspection  ' 

Tliat  U  a  question  which  is  being  asked 
with  more  frequency  in  Cont;reas  these  days 
What  the  States  do  In  the  next  5  or  6  years 
m  ly    determine    the    .mswer 

Regardless  of  the  answer  to  that  question 
some    things    can    be    d   r.e    by    the    Federal 
(tovernment    without    interfering    with    the 
SUit.es 

Research  Is  >.ne  The  Federal  Government 
l.s  sper-.dlng  a  lot  of  money  on  various  health 
research  projects  and  rightly  so  Not  enough 
Is  being  spent  on  highway  .siifety.  which  Is  a 
m  :Jor  public   health  problem 

THr     HIGHWAY     S^nTY    STORT 

When  I  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Trafllc  tSafety  back 
m  1956  I  set  out  to  review  the  entire  f\eld 
fi.  see  what  had  been  done  and  what  could 
be  done  I  might  say  that  the  hearings 
held  by  the  subcommittee  in  1950  marked 
the  first  effort  to  wrap  up"  In  one  package 
the  story  of  highway  safety  activity  In  this 
Country 

When  we  started  out.  I  found  that  In  the 
early  1950 «  a  nucleus  of  an  accident  pre- 
vention program  hud  been  established  with 
four  pe.  pie  m  the  Public  Health  Service 
Thi.'*  w.iM  for  all  accident  prevention — not 
'ust  huhw  \y  wfety-  and  In  19M,  the  budget 
for  this  activity  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
•,50  Ooti  That  Is  of  interent  when  compared 
with  the  3  7  000  annual  death  toll  on  our 
hikjhv^avs 

No-*  as  the  1956  hearings  disclosed,  there 
vi,,us  n  '  Licit  -f  lntere.-t  In  highway  safety  on 
the  part  if  imr  docti  rs  and  lawyers  and  other 
p\ihllr-spirlted  group)s  The  medical  pro- 
fession m  particular  w.is  demanding  that 
steps  be  taken  to  cut  down  the  highway  toll 
Tliey  especially  were  urging  the  building  of 
saler  automobiles  a. id  had  made  recommen- 
dations to  the  mdu-vtry  which  largely  were 
being  Ignored 

In  1957.  the  Public  Health  Service,  to- 
t'efher  with  the  American  Public  Health 
AssociatUvn  and  other  Kroupa  began  to  take 
greater  interest  in  accident  prevention.  This 
ln(  reaped  Interest  in  safety  has  been  sup- 
ported III  Congress  Mils  year  Congress 
added  «1  million  to  the  budget  for  accident 
prevention 

The  Kjtal  staff  of  the  Division  of  Accident 
Prevention  now  nimibers  122,  of  which  34 
are  engaged  primarily  in  traffic  accident  pre- 
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ventlon  work.  The  number  of  basic  research 
grants  In  accident  prevention  rose  to  a  total 
of  33  In  1961,  of  which  23  were  concerned 
with  research  In  various  aspects  of  highway 
accident   oreventlon. 

So  you  can  see  we  ar«  making  progreaa. 
But  a  lot  remains  to  be  done,  etpeclally  In 
the   way  of  research. 

The  Federal  Government  can  move  In  other 
areas  without  Infringing  on  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  States.  The  Federal  Oovenment  could 
and  should  establish  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards for  the  passenger-carrying  motor  ve- 
hicles It  buys  Figures  submitted  to  my 
subcommittee  by  Uie  Bureau  of  Employee's 
C  impenratlon  show  that  for  1959  we  had 
3  912  Federal  civilian  employees  Injured  In 
motor  vehicle  accidents,  and  50  deaths.  These 
employees  lost  421,010  days  from  work  as  a 
rcstilt  of  these  accidents,  for  a  total  direct 
co't  to  the  Government  of  M.335,307. 

I  have  pending  In  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  a  bill  which 
would  do  something  about  this.  This  bill, 
HR  1341,  would  establish  safety  standards 
for  Government-owned  passenger  carrying 
motor  vehicles  Extensive  hearings  have 
been  held  on  this  measure  and  we  have  ac- 
cumulated an  Impre'.-^ive  amount  of  favor- 
able testimony  from  doctors,  engineers, 
srientlats   and  safety  experts 

My  bill  not  only  would  help  to  reduce  the 
Cost  of  highway  accidents  to  the  Government 
but  also  would  promote  the  building  of 
safer  automobiles  for  tlie  public.  Forced  to 
meet  safety  standards  set  by  the  Govern- 
ment, manufacturers  would  be  encouraged  to 
offer  these  same  features  as  optional  equip- 
ment or,  perhaps,  as  standard  equipment. 
Furthermore.  Government  approval  of  cer- 
tain safety  festures  no  doubt  would  lead  to 
wldespreiid  public  demands  for  the  inclusion 
of  these  features  on  models  offered  the 
public. 

STIMtTLSTED   SEAT-BELT   INTniEST 

That  Is  what  happened  in  the  case  of  seat 
belts.  When  Federal  agencies,  led  by  the 
Public  Health  Service,  began  installing  and 
u.«!ng  seat  belts,  the  public  began  to  take 
Interest  The  States  began  to  take  Interest. 
State  legislatures  passed  laws  requiring  seat 
belt  attachments  on  new  automobiles.  The 
Industry  then  l>egan  offering  front  seat 
attachments  on  1962  models. 

In  our  hearings  on  motor  vehicle  safety, 
the  American  Medical  Association  submitted 
a  list  of  safety  features  repeatedly  recom- 
mended by  physicians,  researchers,  and 
safety  engineers  with  little  success.  Theae 
included  seat  belt  anchorages,  craah  padding, 
Improved  steering  wheel,  safety  door  locks, 
removal  of  dangerous  knobs,  securely  an- 
chored seats,  the  elimination  of  pointed  hood 
ornaments,  and  other  hazardous  exterior  de- 
sign features. 

My  bill,  which  passed  the  House  In  1050. 
has  been  reintroduced  and  Is  now  pending 
before  my  subcommittee.  Hearings  have 
been  held  but  some  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  which  agency  should  set  safety  stand- 
ards and  we  have  not  worked  out  that  prob- 
lem. The  bill  was  bitterly  opposed  on  the 
floor  (jf  the  House  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  Increase  the  coat  of  automobiles 
bought  by  the  Government.  Even  if  It  did, 
I  say  the  increased  cost  would  be  Justified. 
But  cutting  down  on  deaths  and  Injuries 
will  save  money,  even  if  we  could  measure 
the   worth  of  human  life   In  dollars. 

KCONOMT    NOT    ENTIKE    RKASON 

Furthermore,  many  or  all  of  theae  essen- 
tial safety  features  could  be  paid  for  by 
eliminating  chrome  and  frills  which  serve 
no  useful  purp-me.  But,  you  will  note  that 
some  of  these  recommendations  such  aa 
eliminating  hazardous  Imobs  and  gadgets, 
would  cut  costs.  So  economy  cannot  be  the 
whole  reason. 

There  seems  to  be  a  pride  of  authorship  fac- 
tor working  here  which  makes  any  suggestion 


from  a  mere  Congressman  offensive  to  a  pro- 
fessional designer  of  automobiles.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  its  civilian  employees  and 
military  personnel  to  provide  them  with  the 
safest  passenger  vehicles  possible.  There  Is 
no  question  of  States  rights  here.  It  is  Just 
a  question  of  saviag  human  lives  and  reduc- 
ing expenses  fox  disability  pensions  and 
death  benefits.  At  the  same  time,  by  put- 
ting safer  cars  on  the  market  we  will  t>e 
making  a  real  contribution  to  safety. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  growing  demands 
from  the  public  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment do  more  to  promote  highway  safety. 
Preseure  increases  each  year  for  more  drastic 
measures  to  meet  this  problem.  Now,  I  am 
not  one  who  believes  that  pa£sing  a  law  is 
the  Ideal  way  to  solve  any  or  all  of  our  prob- 
lems. As  a  nation,  we  abhor  regulations, 
and  rightly  so — erpeclally  regulation  at  long 
range  from  Washington.  We  like  to  see 
things  which  must  be  done  accomplished 
voluntarily.  But  the  fact  that  we  have  food 
and  drug  laws  Is  proof  that  things,  even 
essential  things,  cannot  always  be  done 
voluntarily.  The  fact  that  we  have  Federal 
regulation  of  aviation  is  proof  that  business, 
even  big  business,  cannot  always  regulate 
Itself. 

It  la  Impossible  now  to  predict  how  far  the 
Federal  CJovernment  will  go  in  the  field  of 
accident  prevention,  especially  In  promoting 
highway  safety.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  noth- 
ing will  be  done  that  does  not  have  over- 
whelming public  support.  I  am  sure  that 
the  public  would  rather  have  the  States  and 
local  communities  make  and  enforce  the 
rules  needed  to  protect  those  who  use  the 
highways. 

But  regardless  of  that.  I  am  sure  that  a 
National  Accident  Prevention  Center  can  be 
a  big  help  to  all  of  us  in  preventing  all  types 
of  accidents.  I  am  convinced  that  Federal 
funds  spent  on  such  a  Center  would  be  a 
good  Investment. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TIVZS 

Wednesday,  February  21. 1962 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  speech, 
made  by  Representative  Kenneth  A. 
RoBKRTS.  of  Alabama,  on  highway  safety 
at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Uniform  Traffic  Laws  and  Ordi- 
nances, at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  on  January  16: 
Congressman  Robexts  Discusses   His   Bills 

Representative  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  of 
Alabama,  expressed  his  views  on  highway 
safety  in  a  talk  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic  Laws  and  Or- 
dinances, at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  January  16. 

Congressman  Roberts  explained  the  pur- 
poaea  bick  of  two  bills  he  has  Introduced  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  which 
have  been  widely  discussed  in  AAMVA  circles 
In  recent  months. 

Mr.  Roberts  Is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Safety  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. 

One  of  his  bills,  HR.  9433,  would  require 
that  a  person  driving  a  motor  vehicle  In  In- 


terstate commerce  must  hold  a  permit  from 
a  State  which  has  a  driver  licensing  law  sub- 
stantially In  accord  with  chapter  6  of  the 
Uniform  Vehicle  Code. 

"My  bill  has  been  denounced  as  Interfer- 
ing with  States  rights,"  the  Congressman 
said.  "I  do  not  see  It  that  way.  If  a  State 
adopts  a  driver  licensing  law  substantially 
in  agreement  with  chapter  6  of  the  Uniform 
Code,  it  has  no  problem."  he  added. 

His  other  bill,  H.R.  1341.  would  establish 
safety  standards  for  passenger-carrying  ve- 
hicles purchased  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

"Forced  to  meet  safety  standards  set  by 
the  Government,  manufactiu^rs  would  be 
encouraged  to  offer  these  same  features," 
Mr.  Roberts  said.  "Furthermore,  Govern- 
ment approval  of  certain  safety  features  no 
doubt  would  lead  to  widespread  public  de- 
mands for  the  inclusion  of  these  features  on 
models  offered  to  the  public." 

Because  of  the  widespread  Interest  in  Mr. 
Roberts'  legislative  proposals,  and  In  his 
views  as  a  leader  In  the  ffeld  of  highway 
safety,  his  remarks  are  quoted  below: 

CONCSESSMAN    ROBERTS'    ADDRESS 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
this  group  which  has  made  a  very  substantial 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  highway  safety. 

There  may  be  some  differences  of  opinion 
about  what  can  and  should  be  done  to  pro- 
mote hlghvray  safety  but  certainly  all  of  us 
here  today  can  agree  upon  the  need  for  uni- 
form traffic  laws  and  ordinances. 

In  the  years  I  have  been  working  In  the 
highway  safety  field,  I  have  yet  to  encounter 
anyone  who  does  not  believe  that  adoption 
of  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  safety. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  has  been 
expended  drawing  up  the  code  and  tirging 
Its  adoption.  This  has  been  going  on  since 
1928,  when  the  first  code  was  written.  Some 
progress  has  been  made  but  still  we  Iiave  a 
long  way  to  go. 

A  survey  made  by  my  subcommittee  a  year 
ago  would  Indicate  that  In  some  States  the 
progress  Is  practically  nil.  In  five  States  an 
effort  is  not  even  being  made  to  check  pro- 
posed new  laws  against  the  code  to  see  if 
they  conform,  which  would  Indicate  almoet 
a  complete  lack  of  interest  In  the  code. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  code  is  important 
to  safety  and  should  b«  adopted.  Mark 
Twain  said  people  were  always  talking  about 
the  weather  but  never  did  anything  about 
it.  A  lot  of  people  seem  to  be  the  same  way 
about  the  Uniform  Code. 

The  Uniform  Code  is  Important  but  it  ia 
not  the  complete  answer  to  our  problem. 
In  fact,  as  you  well  know,  there  is  no  com- 
plete answer.  Slogans  won't  do  it.  Good 
intentions  are  not  enough.  We  need  coordi- 
nated effort  along  many  front*. 

NEED    rOR    SATXa   CAB* 

As  you  know,  I  have  had  a  lot  to  say  In 
recent  years  about  the  need  for  safer  auto- 
mobiles. I  go  along  with  Dr.  T.  P.  Wright, 
vice  president  of  research  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, and  others,  on  the  proposition  that  it 
Is  easier  to  build  safer  automobiles  than  to 
change  himian  natiu-e  or  traffic  regulations. 

Thousands  of  lives  could  be  saved  if  the 
Industry  would  follow  the  recommendations 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  de- 
signing certain  essential  safety  features  Into 
new  cars. 

Some  progress  Is  being  made  in  the  area  of 
seat  belts  and  safety  locks  but  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go. 

But  I  will  admit  other  things  need  to  be 
done.  We  need  to  eliminate  highway  death 
traps.  We  need  periodic  inspections  to  get 
a  lot  of  dangerous  vehicles  off  the  roads. 

DRIVER    REGtn-ATIONS 

Another  thing  we  can  do  Is  to  tighten  up 
our  driver  registration  regulations  and  clamp 
down  on  the  chronic  law  violators. 


tor  working  here  which  makes  any  etiggesuon      that  a  person  ariving  a  motor  venicie  in  in-      aown  on  tne  cnronic  law  viuiai 
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That  was  forcibly  impressed  upon  me  a  few 
months  back  I  was  driving  down  the  high- 
way with  my  family  when  we  came  upon  a 
hiirrlble  accident  in  which  some  young  chil- 
dren were  terribly  mangled  and  killed.  The 
iiccident  was  blamed  on  an  elderly  driver 
w^io  had  no  business  driving  That  horrible 
srene  set  me  to  wondering  what  I.  as  an  Indi- 
vidual, could  do  to  help  prevent  such  acci- 
dents 

Now  as  you  know,  traditionally  the  States 
have  the  responsibility  for  licensing  drivers 
Therefore,  of  course,  the  place  to  get  action  is 
at  the  State  level  All  of  us  who  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  Uniform  Code  adopted 
have  been  directing  our  efforts  toward  action 
at  the  State  level  You  know  better  than  I 
Just   how   much   has   been  accomplished 

It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  I  have  not  found 
anyone  who  thinks  the  driver  licensing  laws 
of  all  of  the  SO  States  are  adequate 

To  refresh  my  memory,  I  went  back  and 
read  chapter  6  of  the  Uniform  Code  That. 
as  you  know,  deals  with  licenses  for  opera- 
tors and  chauffeurs 

Chapter  6  Is  not  a  drastic  dr>:ument  If 
every  State  In  the  Union  adopted  chapter  6, 
a  lot  of  people  who  have  no  business  driving 
could  still  drive  It  will  take  more  than 
chapter  6  to  eliminate  all  of  those  drivers 
wbo  are  a  menace  to  life  and  llrab  every  time 
they  get  behind  the  steering  wheel  of  a  car 
Chapter  6  would  not  give  us  the  periodical 
physical  reexamination  program  which  has 
been  adopted  in  Pennsylvania.  We  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  have  something  like  that  to 
get  at  the  heart  of  the  problem  In  the  50 
States. 

But  chapter  9.  If  adopted  and  enforced  in 
the  50  States,  would  be  a  great  step  forward 
A  lot  of  dangerous  drivers  would  be  kept  oft 
the  streets  and  highways 

With  that  In  mind,  I  Introduced  a  bill 
(H  R  9433  I  to  require  that  a  person  driving 
a  motor  vehicle  in  Interstate  commerce 
must  hold  a  permit  from  a  State  which  has 
a  driver  licensing  law  which  agrees  sub- 
stantially with  chapter  6 

Up  until  that  time  I  had  not  run  arr<»s 
anyone  who  did  not  agree  that  we  would  be 
a  lot  better  off  if  all  the  States  had  chapter 
6      Now  I  am  not  so  sure 

My  bill  has  brought  down  a  storm  of  pro- 
test The  bill  was  denounced  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Enforcement 
and  Traffic  Safety  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators  and 
members  were  urged  to  wrlt.e  their  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  in  oppxisitlon  to  the 
legislation 

My  bill  has  been  denounced  as  interfering 
with  States  rights  I  don't  see  It  that  way 
If  a  State  adopts  a  driver  licensing  law  sub- 
stantially In  agreement  with  chapter  6  of 
the  Uniform  Code    it  has  no  problem 

Now.  If  we  do  not  approve  of  chapter  6. 
that  Is  something  else  Maybe  chapter  6 
sh  )uld  be  revised 

If  the  objection  to  H  R  9433  is  to  the  lan- 
guage, that  can  be  worked  out  All  that  H  R 
9433  seeks  x.o  accomplish  Is  the  adoption  of 
chapter  6  by  the  various  States. 

WHOSE    RESPONSIBILrrV  ■" 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  States  h.ive 
a  responsibility  in  this  matter  of  Ucen.sing 
drivers  and  enf  >rcing   the  licensing  laws 

It  may  be  that  the  Federal  Govt-rnment 
has  more  resixinsibilUy  than  anyone  h.is 
cared  to  ackntiwledge  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment puts  up  90  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  new  mtersti'te  highway  system,  does  not 
the  Federal  C«<)vernment  have  some  respf.n- 
slblUfy':' 

At  least  that  Is  the  question  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple are  asking  Many  cltlzen.s  appalled  by 
the  slaughter  on  the  highways.  ,ire  getting 
imfmtlent  They  nre  writing  their  Congress- 
men asking  ua  what  we  are  going  to  do  about 
highway  safety  To  me.  that  is  .i  gtxid  sign. 
People  are  waking  up  to  the  need  Um  action. 


All  of  us  who  drive  were  shucked  and  hor- 
rified by  the  highway  deaths  during  the  re- 
cent holidays  Trtfe.  the  killed  and  injured 
represent  but  a  fraction  of  the  millions 
using  the  highways  but  that  should  be  no 
consolation 

We  all  were  horrified  and  rightly  *>  when 
77  persons  died  when  a  plant'  loaded  with 
voving  military  recruits  crashed  and  burned 
near  Richmond  In  November  Th.U  acndent 
is  the  subject  of  a  congressional  Investiga- 
tion ne)w  underway 

But  the  slaughfr  on  the  highway  goes  on 
day  and  night  How  mar.v  people  have  l"St 
their  lives  on  the  highways  since  the  Rich- 
mond iirplane  accident  I  don't  know  but 
the   total   Is   a   l^'t    mi>re   than   77 

My  hometown  if  Annlston  Ala  hadap<'p- 
u'.iUlon  of  33  857  in  I960  Suppose  we  le.irne<l 
this  afterncMin  that  between  iimw  and  De- 
cember 31  every  pers<n  in  .Annlntoi-.  wiu'd 
be  killed  In  an  accidental  explosion  ,ir  •*.  nio 
other  manmade  disaster 

We  would  be  h.Trlttf'd  We  woiild  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  save  Anniston  Anyone 
who  refused  to  contribute  whatever  he  could 
to  saving  the  lives  of  these  g.  x'd  people 
would  be  shunned  as  an  inhuman  m  'iister 
But  too  manv  peop>  shun  their  rfspoti.sl- 
bilities  when  It  comes  to  doing  something 
ab<'Vit  tlie  slaughter  of  37  CHJO  pei>p>  on  our 
highways  each  year  Tn<i  many  adopt  a  "let 
George  do  it  '  attitude  Some  I  regret  to  say, 
seem  to  be  horrlhed  if  they  are  asked  to 
make  a  small  contribution  in  the  way  <A  a 
tax  or  a  restriction  on  their  freedom  ipf 
movement.  A  person  who  wouldn't  think 
of  carrying  a  rix^ked  and  loaded  shotgun  onto 
a  crowded  bus.  will  ge'  in  an  oui  car  with 
in.idequate  brakes  and  try  t<,  set  a  new  speed 
record    between    here    and    Baltimore 

'Yet,  a  drunk  with  a  loaded  shotgun  on  a 
crowded  bus  Is  not  as  dangerous  as  the 
respectable  citizen  who  gets  in  the  drivers 
seat  of  a  car  after  an  evening  s  drinking 

So,  I  say  we  are  going  to  have  to  w.ike  up 
Perhaps  the  Federal  Government  is  going  t*j 
have  to  step  in  to  help  the  St<ites  aiid  local 
communities  gel  the  Job  done 

Now,  let  me  say  that  philosophically  I  am 
a  States  rights  man  You  will  find  me  gen- 
erally voting  that  w.iv  But  the  States  ha-,  c 
respo.-sibllltles  as  well  as  rights 

rradltlonally  the  S'ates  have  the  re-^pon- 
sibili'y  of  mailing  iiid  enforcing  tra.Tir  safety 
laws  The  States  .set  safety  standards  for 
automfibiles.  issue  pt-rmits  to  drivers,  and  so 
on 

But  a  long  tune  ag'.p  we  f  lund  that  State 
control  was  inadequate  insofar  as  Interstate 
bus  and  truck  traffic  is  concerned  So  we 
have  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
responsible  for  comnvm  carrlfr  safety 

No  one  is  advoca'lng  that  this  contr"! 
should  be  relaxed  -t  abolished  Most  would 
say  that  it  should  be  strengthened,  especially 
in  tightening  up  on  vehicle  safely  standards 
and  maintenance 

The  Federal  Government  protects  the  pub- 
lic In  a  number  of  areas  where  State  regu- 
lation IS  Impossible  or  unreasonably  cumber- 
some I  need  f)n!y  cite  the  pure  f'vxl  and 
drug  laws  Would  anyone  claim  that  the 
Federal  Government  hits  no  business  in  this 
neld"- 

MORE    RESFARCH     NEEDED 

Regardless  of  the  answer  to  the  question 
oi  whether  the  Federal  Government  should 
legislate  on  driver  licensing  or  motor  vehicle 
fuiiety  standards,  some  things  can  be  done  by 
the  Federal  Government  without  interfering 
with  the  States. 

Research  Is  one  The  Federal  Government 
IS  spending  a  lot  of  money  on  medical  re- 
search and  rightly  so.  Not  enough  is  b«'ing 
spent  on  highway  safety,  which  is  a  major 
public  health  problem 

When  I  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Special  Subcoinmittee  on  Traffic  Safety  back 
in  1956.  I  set  out  to  review  the  entire  held 
to  see  what  had  been  done  and  what  could  oe 


d  tie  1  might  say  that  the  hearings  held 
by  tlie  subcommittee  in  1956  miu-ked  the 
first  effort  to  wrap  up  '  in  one  package  the 
story  of  highway  safet)  .ictivity  in  this 
country 

When  we  started  out.  I  found  that  in  the 
early  1950s  the  PubKc  Health  Service  had 
set  up  an  a-cident  prevention  program  with 
a  staff  of  four  This  was  for  all  accident 
prevention  not  Just  highway  safety  In 
195(5  the  budget  for  this  activity  was  In  the 
neighb.irh.K_Kl  of  $50  000  That  Is  of  Interest 
when  you  compare  It  with  the  37.000  annual 
death  toll  on  our  highways  In  1957,  the 
Ptihllc  Health  Service,  together  with  the 
American  Pvibllc  Health  Association,  and 
other  groups.  b«'gan  to  t.ike  greater  inteiest 
In  accideu'  pr.'venti  iii 

This  iiuTe.i..ed  interest  in  safety  haa  been 
»upp<irte,l  in  Coiigress  I^i^t  sesiilon  Con- 
gress added  $1  m.Ulon  to  the  budget  for  ac- 
Lldent    prevention 

When  we  held  ovir  hearings  on  safety  last 
July  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Accident 
Prevention  numbered  122  with  34  eivgaged 
primarily  In  traffic  .ni-ident  prevention  work. 
So  yo\i  c.in  see  \kf  are  making  progress 
But  a  lot  remains  to  t>e  done,  especially  In 
tr.e  way  of  research 

SAfClV     StANl>\RbS    FOR     VKMICLES 

The  Federal  Government  can  move  In 
other  areiut  without  infringing  on  the  jvirls- 
dlctlon  of  tl'.e  States 

The  Federal  Government  could  and  should 
establish  minimum  safety  standards  for  the 
paasenner-carrylng  motor   vehicles  It  buys. 

Pigurei  submitted  t"  my  subrommlttee  by 
the  Bureau  of  Employees  Compensation 
show  th.it  for  1959  we  had  3,912  Federal 
civilian  employees  injured  In  motor  vehicle 
accidents  and  50  deaths  These  employees 
loet  421  UIO  davs  from  work  as  a  result  of 
these  accidents,  for  a  total  direct  coat  to  the 
Government  of  |4  315  207 

I  have  pending  m  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  a  bill  which 
would  do  something  about  this  This  bill. 
HR  1341,  would  establish  safety  standards 
for  Government-owned  passenger-Cijrrylng 
motor  vehicles  We  have  accumulated  an 
impressive  amount  of  testimony  from  d<x:- 
tors  engineers  scientists  .md  safety  experts 
m  support  of  this  bill 

My  bill  not  only  would  help  to  reduce  the 
ct)6t  of  highway  accidetits  to  the  Government 
but  also  wovild  promote  the  building  of  safer 
automobiles  for  the  public  Forced  to  meet 
safety  standards  set  by  the  Government, 
manufacturers  wi.uld  be  encouraged  to  off.'r 
these  same  features  Furthermt)re.  Govern- 
ment .'ipproval  of  certain  safety  features  no 
doubt  would  lend  to  wUlespread  public  de- 
mands for  tlie  ir-.'-hision  of  these  features  on 
nvKlfls  offered  til  the  public 

My  bill  passed  the  House  m  1959.  The  bill 
wiis  bitterly  opposed  on  the  fltK)r  on  the 
grf)unds  that  it  wnuld  increase  the  cost  of 
autfmioblles  bought  by  the  Government 
Even  If  It  did  I  s.iv  the  incrf^.i.'u-d  co«t  would 
be  Justified  But  cutting  down  on  deaths 
and  Injuries  will  s.ive  money,  even  if  we 
rould  mfasure  the  worth  of  human  life  In 
dollars 

Furthermore  many  or  all  of  these  essential 
safety  features  could  be  paid  for  by  elimi- 
nating chrome  and  frills  which  serve  no 
useful  purpose  But.  you  will  note  that 
sfime  of  these  recommendations  such  as 
eliminating  hazardous  ki.obs  and  gadgets 
Would  cut  Cfisls  S<i  economy  cannot  be  the 
whole  reason  The  Federal  Government  has 
a  responsibility  to  its  civilian  employees  and 
military  persoiuiel  u^  provide  them  with  the 
safest  passenger  vehicles  fx>sslhle  There  Is 
no  cjueslion  of  States  rivhts  here  It  Is  just 
a  question  <.>f  saving  human  lives  and  reduc- 
ing exf)enhes  f  .r  disabilit  y  p»Misions  and  death 
benents  At  the  same  time  by  putting  safer 
cars  on  the  market  we  will  he  making  a  real 
Contribution  to  safety 
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It  Is  Impossible  now  Ui  predict  how  far  the 
Federal  Government  will  go  In  the  safety 
iield  It  Is  safe  to  say  -hat  nothing  will  be 
done  that  doea  not  have  overwhelming  pub- 
lic support  I  am  sure  that  the  public  would 
lather  have  the  States  md  local  communl- 
;  ies  make  and  enforce  the  rules  needed  to 
protect  those  who  use  the  highways 

The  Federal  Government  can  make  a  great 
contribution  In  the  field  of  resea'^ch  and  In 
diRscminallng  Information  The  Federal 
Government  can  help  by  testing  and  eval- 
uating   safety    devices    lor    Its   own    vehicles 

My  bill  Is  not  Intended  to  take  away  from 
I  he  States  the  responiilbllity  for  licensing 
drivers  and  enforcing  the  laws  to  get  Incom- 
i>eteiit  and  dangerous  drivers  off  the  high- 
ways Its  purjxjse  Is  o  get  the  .States  to 
accept  their  responsibility 

If  we  ate  going  l<^)  cut  down  the  highway 
death  toll,  teamwork  Is  necessary  The  Fed- 
eral Government  mus:  continue  to  work 
with  the  Stales  and  loc.il  communiiies  But 
the  States  and  local  communities  must  real- 
.Tf  thai  thla  is  n  iiMtioiial  pro'  lem  in  which 
they  have  very  definite  responsibilities 


SENATE 

I  Ml  h.si)N>.  I"'i  III  I  MO  22.  I*.M»2 

The  Senate  met  nt  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent 

Rev  Wilbur  E  Hammaker.  DD, 
blahop  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  ofTeri?d  the  follow  ins 
prayer 

O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past. 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come: 
Our  .shelter  from  the  stoi-my  blast. 

Unto  Thee  we  come 

On  this  anniversary  day.  like  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  we  look  unto 
Thee  as  the  hoF>e  of  cur  land  and  of  the 
whole,  wide  world  As  he  in  his  turbu- 
Innt.  troubled  time  leaned  heavily  on 
Thee,  as  the  AlmiKhty  One,  so  we,  in  an- 
other hour  beset  by  ominous  and  fearful 
potentials,  feel  our  hor>e  to  be  in  Thee. 
Illumine  our  encircling  darkness  with 
the  light  of  Thy  countenance. 

Grant  unto  us,  as  Thou  didst  unto 
George  Washington,  a  sense  of  Thy  im- 
minent grace  and  gc>odness  Be  for  us 
a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day.  and  of  fire  by 
nipht. 

We  are  mindful  of  the  way  Thou  hast 
guided  our  Nation  in  other  times  of  tur- 
bulent uncertainties  and  potential  dis- 
asters Rejoicing  ir,  our  strength  and 
continuing  worldly  conquests  of  time  and 
space,  we  beseech  Thee  to  keep  us  aware 
that  "Thou  art  the  Ruler  yet."  Grant 
that  we  may  ever,  as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation,  hold  Thee  in  awe,  and  cherish 
Thine  ancient  sacrifice,  an  humble  and  a 
contrite  heart.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimoiis  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
, Journal  of  the  proct'edings  of  Wednes- 
day.  February   21,    1962,   was   dispensed 

■■'  ith 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by   Mr,   Maurer.  one  of  its 


EOCKErELLn      SUBMITS      PROGRAM      OF      RECOM- 
MENDED  LEGISLATION 

Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  New  York 
In  his  message  to  the  legislature  on  January 
3  said.  In  part: 

"A  vital  factor  In  making  New  York  State 
a  better  place  to  live  Is  the  Impressive  p  og- 
ress which  has  been  made  In  the  past  3  years 
In  our  approach  to  the  basic  factors  Involved 
In  accident  causation-- the  driver,  the  ve- 
hicle, and  the  highway. 

"We  are  heartened  that  our  record  Is  the 
best  In  the  State's  history  In  that  motor  ve- 
hicle deaths  have  reached  a  new  low  In  re- 
iTtlon  to  miles  t-aveled. 

"However,  we  must  continue  our  eflorts  to 
meet  the  traffic  safety  challenge      I  urge: 

"Legislation  to  subject  all  school  bus  driv- 
ers to  chauffeur  licensing  requirements 

"Legislation  to  permit  convictions  of  traffic 
violations  In  contiguous  States  as  well  as 
forfeitures  of  ball  on  traffic  offenses  to  be 
Included  within  the  operation  of  the  point 
system,  and 

"Consideration  of  appropriate  standards 
for  legislation  to  permit  a  broader  program 
of  driver  reexamination." 


GOVERNOR    REQUESTS    70    MORE  TROOPERS   TN 
WEST    VIRGINIA 

Addition  of  70  men  to  the  State  police 
force  In  West  Virginia  was  recommended  by 
Gov.  W.  W.  Barron  In  his  address  to  the  leg- 
islature on  January  10. 

The  opening  of  new  Interstate  mileage  in 
the  State  adds  to  the  need  for  traffic  super- 
vision, the  Governor  said.  Due  to  the  great 
distance  between  fuel  and  repair  shops  on 
these  modern  highways,  the  State  police 
must  render  assistance  to  stranded  mot<ir- 
Ists  as  a  matter  of  both  safety  and  courtesy, 
he  added. 

"Accident  prevention  Itself  Is  a  basic  police 
responsibility."  the  Governor  continued. 
The  presence  of  State  troopers  on  the  high- 
way prevents  violations  that  lead  to  acci- 
dents. It  also  relieves  congestion,  and  this 
Increases  the  effectiveness  of  the  State's  ov  cr- 
all  traffic  pattern. 

"We  are  going  to  cut  down  the  killing  of 
our  citizens  on  the  highways — we  must  cut 
down  this  killing.  This  proposed  legislation 
is  one  way  In  which  we  can  do  It  without 
wasting  any  more  time." 


readinn  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  8723)  to 
amend  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act  with  respect  to  the 
method  of  enforcement  and  to  provide 
certain  additional  sanctions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr. 
Dent.  Mr  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Kk.^rns. 
Mr  HiESTAND.  and  Mr  Goodell  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afllxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President  i 

S  67.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Col  Samuel 
Hale; 

S.  235.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evagelos 
Mablekos: 

S  241  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Haralambos 
Agourakls; 

S  429.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ale  Percy 
J    Trudeau; 

S  521  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  J 
Utterback; 

S.  531  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugenia 
Chrzastowskl; 

S.  1076.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nancle 
Enien  Williamson; 

S.  1348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sulzbach 
Construction  Co  ; 

S.  1560.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yasuko 
Otsu; 

S.  1685.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brlgltte 
Marie  Ida  Kroll; 

S.  1776  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frances  E. 
Sarcone; 

S.  1791.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tzy- 
cheng  Peng; 

S.  1832.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susanne 
Rae  Deremo; 

S.  1866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Berch- 
mans  Rloux; 

S.  1870.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucia 
Blanca  Cianto  Rosa; 

S.  2149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hugo  Kol- 
berg; 

S.  2163.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salfook 
Chan; 


S.  2385.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Hau 
Cheong  Kwaan.  his  wife,  Tech  Phaik  Koul 
Kwaan,  and  their  daughter.  Laura  Wai  Man 
Kwaan; 

H  R  74,  An  act  to  reimburse  the  city  of 
New  York  for  expenditure  of  funda  to  re- 
habilitate Blip  7  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
use  by  the  U.S.  Army; 

H.R  258.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to  Increase  the  rate 
of  tax  Imposed  on  certain  groas  receipts,  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  to  transfer 
certain  parking  fees  and  other  moneys  to 
the  highway   fund,  and  for  other  purpKJ&es; 

H.R.  1375.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  former  owner  thereof; 

H  R  4934  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  modify  certain  leases 
entered  Into  for  the  provision  of  recreation 
facilities  in  reservoir  areas; 

H.R.  8625  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dennis 
H    O  Grady; 

H.R.  8842.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (h) 
of  section  124  of  the  Agricultural  Enabling 
Amendments  Act  of  1961;  and 

H.R  9013.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  rice  acreage  history  where  producer 
withdraws  from  the  production  of  rice. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  order  respecting  the  read- 
ing of  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
immediately  after  the  approval  of  the 
Journal  today,  the  Senate  may  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  transaction  of  legislative 
business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated ; 

Rkport  ON  Antenna  for  Rosman,  N.C, 
Data  AcorisiTioN  Facilitt 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Wpshington,  DC,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  an  antenna  for  the  Rosman,  N.C.  Data 
Acquisition  Facility;  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
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Report  of  ArromN»T  Gbi«zkal  on  Coi«i»«n- 

nON  IN  THE  STMTHrrlC  RUBBEX  Industbt 
A  letter  frr«n  the  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, tranamlttlng,  pursuant  to  l*w.  a  re- 
port of  the  Attorney  General  on  competition 
li  the  synthetic  rubber  Indvwtry,  for  the  year 
1960  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Report  on   Rrvirw  or  VoLrNTART 

AcaEFMENTS    ANB    PROGIUMS 

A  lettpr  from  the  Acting  Attorney  General, 
transmlttlnif,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
tJie  A'-torney  General  on  review  of  voluntary 
agreements  and  pr  igriima.  as  of  February 
9  1962  I  with  an  accomnanylng  report);  to 
the  Committee   jn  Banking  and  Currency. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc  ,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By   the  VICE  PRESIDENT 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Cimmon- 
we.ilth  of  Kentucky;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  RelatloiiS 

'Senate   Rf.so:  tmoN   14 

■Resolutlnn  relating  to  foreign  spending 

•Whereas  it  has  become  apparent  that  the 
United  States  h.is  already  rpent  over  HOI 
billion  In  foreign  a.d  from  mid-lJ45  until 
now,  and 

"Whereas  our  Otjvernment  has  given  Com- 
munist dicta'or  MTrshal  Tito,  of  Yu ;  js:.-ivi,\. 
(2  4  billion.  Including  1700  million  In  mili- 
tary aid.  and 

"Whereas  our  Ci.vernnnent  has  given  Pre- 
mier Nehru  of  India  12  8  billion  of  aid.  and 
they  have  been  assured  of  .in  additions,  allo- 
cation In  spite  ';r  h.s  unwarranted  atiaclc 
on  Portugal's  Goa;    and 

"Whereas  over  $9v0  million  has  already 
been  given  to  Communlbt  Poland  with  more 
to   ccme.    and 

"Whereas  over  600  million  US.  tax  dilLirs 
has  b'-en  wasted  oi^.  E^ypt  s  Nasser  with  no 
tangible  rc-ul's.  and 

•  Whereas  C  mmunlst  Ii.doneslas  Sukarno 
hiis  received  over  700  million  American  dol- 
lars and  at  the  same  time  Is  threatening  to 
grab  property  of  one  of  .ur  allies,  the  Nether- 
landti. 

"W'nereas  the  known  Sovlt*t  bridgehead. 
Ghana,  in  Afrira,  has  been  as;  ured  of  a  very 
large  grant  of  U  .S    dollars:  and 

'Whereas  the  Ualted  States  will  c»ose  our 
curreiit  ftsc  il  year  on  June  30.  It>'j2.  with  an 
estlmited  deficit  for  the  current  year  of  •T  8 
bulii'ii,  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  after  giving  its 
riches  over  the  years  now  Ls  having  to  turn 
to  Western  Europe  for  help  In  bolstering  the 
hard-pressed  US  douar  and  m  helpinv:  to 
meet  some  of  tiie  burdens  of  Western  deferuie 
and  of  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  General 
Asiemhly  nf  the  Commonicealth  of  Ken- 
tucky 

"Section  I  That  the  Kentucky  Sta'e  s«.-n- 
ate  mem'  rlalizes  the  Congreaa  f  f  the  United 
States  that  ail  aid  to  Communist  d'  niinated, 
aimed,  or  controlled,  countries,  and  specif- 
ically those  set  forth  above,  be  stripped  at 
once,  an.d  to  remain  st(Tppcd  as  long  as  they 
are  identified  In  manner  with  any  pha.-e  cf 
the  Communist  doctrine,  and  that  the 
moneys  and  ild  that  has  herefore  beeti  Ubed 
fur  this  purpose  be  spent  In  the  distressed 
areas  of  our  United  States  to  rai.-e  their 
st.indard  of  living  to  the  same  level  as  the 
rest  of   the  Unlttd  States. 

■  Sec  2  That  the  chief  cleric  of  the  senate 
f  Tward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each 
memb  ;r  of  the  Kentucky  delegation  In  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  US. 
Benate  '■ 


A  r««olntlon  of  the  Hou««  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Stat*  of  New  Mexico:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

"HousB   Memorial   1 
"Memorial    petlUonlng    the    Congress   of    the 
United  States  of  transfer  of  the  present  site 
and   building  of  the   Santa    Fe   post   office, 
when    It  ts  declared  surplus,   to   the   State 
of  New  Mexico   for  the   utlll«itlon  of  such 
site    and    building    for    a    State    museum 
'Whereas  the  Ger.ersil  Ser.Ue.s  .AdmlnUtra- 
tlon  has  announced  pl.u»s  tii  tjegln  construc- 
tion of  a  new  post  otflce  and  Federal  build- 
ing   for    the   city   of    Santa   Fe    in    the    near 
future:    and 

"Where. IS  the  present  p<.)iit  ofTiCe  site  and 
building  Located  ■  .n  Cathedral  Place  In  Santa 
Fe  will  t>e  %  acated  up<jn  completion  of  the 
new  structure,    and 

"Where-is  the  architectural  style  and  floor 
plan  of  the  present  Santa  Fe  p>>fit  i  IB  e  build- 
ing and  Its  proximity  U.  the  historic  Santa 
Fe  plaza  and  p.ilace  of  the  Governors  makes 
it  ailm^raby  ru.ted  fur  a  State  anthropologi- 
cal muse. nil.    .ii.d 

"Where.t6  th-  presfn-  fac.lltles  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  .New  Mi-xl"-  are  :..i  longer  capable  of 
txpans.on  to  accomincxlate  prehlstor.c  In- 
dian exhibits  and  other  artifacts  of  an  eth- 
nological nature,  and 

"Wherea.s  more  than  200  (KX)  American  and 
foreign  tovirists.  scholars,  and  students  vi.sit 
Santa  Pe  each  year  f<ir  the  purp-xse  of  view- 
ing and  studying  these  antiquities  of  the 
West     NoA-    therefore    t)e  It 

■  Rfiol:fd  riiat  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  respectfully  petit. uned  to  pass  the 
nece.ssary  legislitlon  permitting  the  transfer 
of  the  present  "iite  and  building  of  the 
Santa  Fe  po.rt  ...fTlre  upon  Its  being  de  -lared 
surplus  by  the  Ceneral  Services  Administra- 
tion, to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  fur  utiliza- 
tion as  a  St^te  anthropological  museum, 
and  be  it  tirther 

■Rcwlied  That  rr.pies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  John  F  Kennedy  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  the  H'>n<jrable 
Lyndon  B  Johnson.  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  President  of  the  .Senate 
the  Honorable  J(jhn  W  McCormack  Speaker 
"f  the  Hou.'^e  >f  Represent  it!\es  the  Hon- 
orable FrinkMn  F!  -ete  .\dm'.nistrat.  ir  nf 
General  Services  the  H  >nnrable  Dennis 
Chavez  and  the  H  >:.orHb!e  Clinton  P  Ander- 
son. US  Senators  from  New  Mexlcn  and 
the  Honorable  Thwm.is  G  Morri-s  and  the 
H  inorable  Joseph  M  Montoya.  US  Con- 
gressmen from  New  Mexico 

•  J^cK  M    Campbell. 
"Speaker,  Hou^e  of  Rep'-centative.^. 

".•\LBETIT      R'»MER<>. 

"Chie}  Clerk.  Hou^e  o/  Representatives  " 
A  resolution  adnpted  by  the  California 
Slate  Board  of  Agriculture.  Sacramento 
Calif  .  relating  to  agriculture  cooperatives 
and  patronage  dividends,  to  the  Commit  t»e 
on    Finance 

.A  resolution  adapted  by  the  Federation  of 
Lithuanian -.\merlcan  Rom. in  Catholic  J>o- 
cietles.  of  D.ivton.  Ohio,  urging  the  United 
Nations  be  directed  to  make  demands  that 
Lithuania  and  other  captive  nations  of  Eloit- 
ern  Europe  be  given  the  opportunity  of  re- 
establishing their  own  governments  by 
means  of  free  and  unfettered  elections;  t<j 
the  Conunlttee  on   Foreign   RelaMons. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Gainesville.  Ga  opposing  tlie 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing,  ordered  to  lie  on  tlie  table. 


Citizen  Regent  of  the  B-ard  of  Regents  of 
the  Smltiisonian  Insutution  (Kept.  No. 
1210) 

SJ  Res   153    Joint  reFoluHon  to  provide  for 
the     reappointment     of      Dr      Crawford      H 
Greenewalt   as   CUlaen   Regent  of   the   Board 
of    Regents   of    the   Snuthsor.ian    Institution 
(R.pt   No  Ulli : 

S  C  n  Res  56  Concurrent  resdutlon  to 
print  as  a  Senate  document  'A  Report  of 
US  Fu.'elgu  Poliry  and  Operations"  (Rept. 
No    I'Jl'Ji 

S  R-.s  ^i"i  F.csulutii  n  to  print,  with  addl- 
tloUH.  copie?'.  a  paii.plilet  entlt.ed  "Common- 
wealtii  Parliamentary  Asy  elation  Meeting, 
U)nd  >n,    Kiwland.    l»6i  '    (Rept     No     1213 1, 

S  Res  2Jo  RcMjlullon  to  authorize  t  :  tudy 
by  the  C  tnin.tlee  on  Armed  Services  on 
^t^.lte<lc  and  critical  sto<kpiilng  t  Rept  No 
12141     and 

S  Kes  J'jT  Resolution  U  j  r.nt  copies  (jf  a 
hraruiij  on  expert  of  strategic  materials  to 
SoVlet-bloc    c  .ui.trle.'    (Rept     No     1215). 

By  Mr  HAYLEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  wl'h  an  amend- 
ment 

S  Res  293  R. solution  to  Investigate  prob- 
lems created  by  fl.iw  of  e.^caprcs  anil  rclugees 
from   -umnuini   tic  tvrnnny     Hefit    No    121fl). 

By  Mr  MANSFIEI  D  fr  m  the  Ciunm;ttee 
on  Rules  snd  Administration,  without 
amendment 

S  Res  29y  Resiilutlon  to  print  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  on  Reorranlratlon 
Plan  No    1  of  19fl2 

By  Mr  CURTIS  fmm  the  Committee  on 
Pu.es  and  Adniinl.Ktration,  with  smend- 
mentf 

S  R<-^  208  Resolutl  n  t  print  a  e.  mplla- 
t!  in  of  tributes  to  the  H  norable  Carl 
Havdin   as  a  Sen,i'f  d  'Curnent. 


REPOFiTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
Tlu-  follDwiiu;  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  H.WDF.N,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  .-Xdno.niftrntlon,  without  amend- 
tne::' 

S  J  Res  15-'  Joint  resolution  Uj  provide  for 
the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Caryl  P   H.iskins  as 


PRINIING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HKAHINGS  ON  RKORGANI7A- 
TION    PLAN   NO     1    OF   1962 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Prt'.sidont  ye^- 
terd.iv  thr  di.stmi'ul  hed  senior  Senator 
from  .\rk.in.~a.s  ;  Mr  NTcCirLiAw'  from 
ll.e  C.imniitloe  on  Gnvi-mmfnt  Opern- 
tion.s.  ruportrd  Senate  Resoluli-^n  299. 
for  the  printintT  of  additional  copie.s  of 
the  h.earinrs  (,n  Reort-'anization  Plan  No 
1  of  l'J62.  am]  the  re-(  lui.on  was  rfrrred 
to  the  Committee  nn  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration I  have  checked  with  the  mrm- 
b«^rs  of  the  committee  and  they  give 
their  wliolehcartrd  ai'i'roval  to  this  res- 
olution. Therefore  Mr  President,  from 
the  Committee  en  Itules  and  Adminis- 
tration. I  repoit  the  n-solutl-n.  and  I 
ak  'iiiaiiinvi'j.s  rop.'-fni  iliat  the  resolu- 
tion may  be  cori.sidered  at  thLs  time. 
The  rea.son  for  this  unu.'^ual  requp'-t  In 
tins  in.stance  1.-  that  if  the  re.solution  is 
agreed  to  it  will  mean  a  ^rreat  saving  in 
the  coj-t  of  tho  pimtine:  of  the  material 
the  committer  ha     in  mind 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr  MrT- 
CMF  m  thf  rhair'  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  for  the  pro.scnt  considera- 
tion of  the  re  olution? 

There,  btin.:  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion S  Res  299'  was  considered  and 
u-:reed  to.  as  follows 

K>  wUed.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
three  thousand  five  hundred  additional 
copies  of  the  hearlntts  on  Reorganization 
Plan  No   1  of  1962 
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PRINTING      OF      COMPILATION      OF 
TRIBL-TES  lO   SENATOR   IIAYDEN 

Mr  CUR  ns      Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 


I  report  favorably,  with  amendments. 
Senate  Resolution  298,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
(Mation  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
nbiection? 

I  here  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pioceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  (S. 
Kcs  298 1  to  print  a  compilation  of  trib- 
utes to  Hon.  Carl  Hayden  as  a  Senate 
ciiH  ument,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion with  amendments,  on  page  1,  in 
line  3.  after  the  word  "Senate",  to  in.sert 
■  and  the  floor  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.",  and  In  line  6.  after 
the  word  "that",  to  insert  "fifteen  thou- 
.sand";  so  as  to  make  the  resolution 
read : 

Hcio/ied,  TliHt  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate diK-ument  a  compilation  of  tributes,  to- 
gether with  other  related  material,  delivered 
on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  flcxir  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  commemorate  the  cxjcaslon 
of  the  fiftieth  year  of  congressional  service 
r>f  the  Honorable  Carl  Hayofn,  of  Arizona; 
and  tliat  fifteen  thousand  additional  copies 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee  on   Printing 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  res- 
olution is  self-explanatory.  Many  Sen- 
ators and  also  many  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  spoken  on 
the  life  and  works  of  Senator  Carl  Hay- 
den. It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time 
to  add  to  tho.se  statements',  but  I  jwint 
out  that  this  is  a  historical  event,  not 
only  in  the  life  of  Arizona,  but  also  in 
the  life  of  the  Republic.  I  beheve  that 
by  pre.servinR  in  print  his  great  record, 
we  shall  be  rendering  a  service  to  the 
Lieneral  public  and  to  the  youth  that  will 
follow.  I  am  sure  the  resolution  will  be 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

I  may  state,  for  the  information  of 
Senators,  that  the  compilation  of  the  re- 
marks relating  to  the  life  and  works  of 
Senator  Hayden  will  not  be  assembled 
for  the  Public  Printer  until  about 
Wednesday  of  next  week,  so  as  to  make 
possible  the  inclusion  of  any  remarks 
made  prior  to  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  re.solution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

SENATE  MEMBERS  OF  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PRINTING  AND  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  LIBRARY 

Mr  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  iS.  Res.  300)  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  Senate 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Ijbrary. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the   resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  300)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  Mr  Cwktis  be,  and  he  Is 
hereby,  elected  a  member  on  the  part  of  the 


Senate  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
vice  Mr.  Miller;  that  Mr.  Dirksen  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  elected  a  member  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library,  vice  Mr.  Keating;  and  that  Mr. 
Pearson  be,  and  is  hereby,  elected  a  member 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library,  vice  Mr.  Miller. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  SENATE  REPORT  NO.  448 
ON  STUDY  OP  ADMINISTERED 
PRICES  IN  THE  DRUG  INDUSTRY" 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  1217) 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Res.  59)  to  print  additional  copies  of 
Senate  Report  No.  448,  87th  Congress,  on 
"Study  of  Administered  Prices  in  the 
Drug  Industry,"  and  submitted  a  report 
thereon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution,  which  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Repre.'ientatives  concurring)  ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  two  thousand  additional  copies  of 
Senate  Report  Numbered  448,  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  first  session,  entitled  "Study  of 
Administered  Prices  In  the  Drug  Industry", 
a  report  Issued  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  made  by  Its  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  pursuant  to  S.  Res. 
52,  Eighty-seventh  Congress. 

The  concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con. 
Res.  59)  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
explaining  the  purposes  of  this  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

Explanation 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion having  considered  an  original  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  59)  authorizing 
the  p-lntlng  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  2,000  additional  copies  of 
Senate  Report  No.  448,  87th  Congress,  en- 
titled "Study  of  Administered  Prices  in  the 
Drug  Industry."  issued  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  made  by  Its  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  62,  87th  Congress,  reported 
favorably  thereon  and  recommended  that 
the  concurrent  resolution  be  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate. 

Senate  Resolution  287,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Kefauveh  on  January  30,  1962,  and  the  same 
day  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  would  have  authorized  the 
printing  of  the  additional  copies  as  speci- 
fied above.  The  printing  cost  estimate,  how- 
ever ($1,780.61),  exceeds  the  maximum  per- 
missible under  a  simple  resolution.  Since 
Senator  Ketauver  has  assured  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's need  for  the  additional  copies  of  the 
report,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration is  reporting  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion in  lieu  of  Senate  Resolution  287  to 
accomplish  the  desired  purpose. 


The   printing    cost    estimate   supplied    by 
the  Public  Printer  is  as  follows: 

Back  to  press,  first  1,000  copies..  91,494.28 
1,000  additional   copies  at  $286.33 

per    thousand 286.33 


Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Res. 
287_    


1,780   61 


A  letter  In  support  of  Senate  Retolution 
287  addressed  to  Senator  Mike  Mawsfield, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  by  Senator  Estes  Kifauver, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
ftnd  Monopoly  cf  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicinry.  is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

StJBCOMMITTEE  ON  ANTTTRTIST 

AND  Monopc.ly. 
February  1   1962. 
Hon   Mike  Mansfield. 

Chatnnan,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  As  you  know. 
Senate  Resolution  287,  which  I  Introduced 
on  January  30.  calls  for  the  printing  of  2,000 
additional  copies  of  Senate  Report  No.  448. 
entitled  "Study  of  Administered  Prices  in 
the  Drug  Industry,"  originally  printed  on 
June  27,  1961. 

This  report  presents  the  views  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  on  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  ethical  drug  industry  dtirlng  the 
past  2  years.  For  this  reason  there  has  been 
a  very  great  demand  for  copies  and  the  sup- 
ply Is  almost  exhausted.  S.  1552,  the  drug 
industry  antitrust  bill  which  I  Introduced 
last  year,  is  scheduled  for  legislative  action 
during  this  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
There  will  therefore  be  an  even  greater  de 
mand  for  copies  of  Senate  Report  No.  448 
by  the  general  public,  by  universities,  and 
by  the  drug  industry,  but  p>artlcularly  by 
Members  of  the  Congress.  It  Is  for  this 
rea!=on  that  I  have  made  my  request  for  an 
additional  printing. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Estes  Kefauveh, 

Chairman. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  rec- 
ommendation a  list  of  records  transmit- 
ted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  February  7, 
1962,  that  appeared  to  have  no  perma- 
nent value  or  historical  interest,  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to 
law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   WILEY: 

S.  2881.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
Robert  C.  Olson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNDSON   (by  request)  : 

S.  2882.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act:    to    the    Committee    on    Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magntjson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a   separate   heading.) 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

S.  2883.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
the  Beaver  Reservoir  on  the  White  River, 
Arkansas,  to  permit  construction  of  cer- 
tain water  supply  facilities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 
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By  Mr    ROBERTSON  (by  request >  : 
S  2884    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federai  Hom« 
lX)an    Bank    Act.    to    jjive    Puerto    Rtco    the 
same  tre«tment  aa  a  Slate  In  the  election  of 
Federal    Home   Loan    Bank   Directors;    and 

S  2885  A  bUi  to  repeal  certain  legisla- 
tion rtlatLn?  to  the  purchase  of  silver,  and 
f  ir  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Bsnkln?  and  Currency 

(See  the  rem.irks  of  Mr  Robestson  when 
he  inrroduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  hep.dmgs  i 


CONCLTIRENT  RESOLUTION 

PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  REPORT  ENTITLED  'ADMINIS- 
TERED PRICES,  DRUGS"  * 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  fiom  the  CDirmittee  on 
Rules  and  Adniiii:stration.  reported  an 
origaial  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con. 
Res.  59)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  Senate  Report  No  448, 
87th  Congrt'ss,  entitled  "Study  of  Ad- 
ministered Prices  m  the  Drug  Industry." 
and  submitted  a  report  therecn.  which 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full,  which  appears  undt-r  a 
separate  heading.^ 


RESOLUTION 


SENATE  MEMBERS  OF  JOINT  COM- 
\UTTEE  ON  PRINTING  AND  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  LIBRARY 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admmistration.  reported  an 
original  resolution  iS.  Res.  300'  provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  Senate  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  en  Printing 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 
which  was  con.sidered  and  agreed  to 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full,  which  appears  under  the  heading 
"Reports  of  Committees.  '  > 


Act.  there  !s  encl.ised  herewith  a  d.'aft  bi:: 
to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Art  This  draft 
ts  Inter  ded  to  carry  out  the  CummL-wUTi  s 
legislative  recommendations  iltenu  13 
through  19)  as  set  forth  In  its  41st  atuiuj.; 
report  t  1961 1 .  pages  3  5  As  stated  In  our 
earlier  tr.tnsmlttal.  no  new  draft  Is  sub- 
mitted to  replace  S  1605  and  H  R  6956  re- 
;.i'l.".K  'o  '.i.'crr.  il  delegation  "f  C'^mmlsslon 
aufh  ir;fy  We  favor  this  prop^^al  i  item  20  i 
and  believe  the  pending  bilM  are  entirely 
satisfactory  There  Is  alS"  enc:  jsed  a  state- 
ment of  our  reasons  for  desiring  the  enact- 
ment of  tJiU  group  of  amendments. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  C   Swn>Lc» 

C>iatr-'nan 


AMENDMENT   OF    FEDERAL   POWER 
ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Federr.l 
Power  Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  together  with  a  statement 
by  the  Commission  relating  to  the  bill, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  S  2882 »  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Mac- 
NusoN.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statement  presented  by 
Mr  M.\GNUsoN  are  as  follows: 

FcoEJiAL  PowzH  Commission. 
Waihington.  DC.  February  IS.  1962 
H'>n    Warren  U    M.^gnuson, 
C'lautnan.  Committee  on  CommeTce. 
U  S    Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  Supplementing  my 
letter  of  January  22  transmitting  our  rec- 
ommended amendments  to  the  Natural  Gas 


ST\Ti:Mr.NT  To  .\c<  ^\lP^^r  VK\fz  Bnx  To 
Amend  the  Peoeral  Puwfr  Act 
Our  re.L-jons  for  urging  enactment  of  the 
various  .\rnendmerits  are  set  t'T'U  bel  w  in 
brief  Ihe  suggested  changes  are  dis<  iissed 
la  the  order  that  we  fi).lowe<l  i:\  -.•inun.irlzlnp 
our  .eg.sl.itr.e  prupos  «!*  l.i  the  (.'<.niin:s6i,.n  b 
41.st  annu.il  reptrt.  This  sefiu.  :  >•  ;i.i.s  been 
adopted  for  reasoi.s  of  co;»vi:i.iefice.  r.iUii  r 
thtin  to  indicate  priority 

I 

Section  I.  Items  1  through  11.  relates  to 
our  prop<.'sod  amendments  to  the  Natural  G<kS 
Act. 

n 

12  Feder.i!  P'jwer  .Art  Fxrmp'ton  --if  ^mall 
hydroelectrl.'  projects.  Pursuant  to  section 
lOdi.  minor  hydroelectric  projects  Ucen.^ed 
by  the  Commission  may  be  exempted.  In  the 
C  in^mlssinn's  discretion,  from  certain  con- 
d.tiT.s  .iiid  requ'.remerits  of  the  act  It  Ls 
pr  posed  that  th.e  dividing  line  between 
minor  .\nd  m.ij'or  products  be  changed  from 
100  to  2  000  h 'rscpower  Installed  c.Tpn-lty 
This  ''hanee  ir.  sert'nn  lOili  would  nei^es.«,i- 
tate  corre.-'poT-dlng  changes  In  the  I.mgu.ige 
»>f  subse^^tions  ib)  and  le)  of  section  10 
Section  2  of  the  draft  bill  to  nmend  the 
Federal  Power  Act  would  enact  this  recom- 
mend.itlon 

S  1606  87th  ro-.gre«i.<?  whl'  h  has  the  same 
purp'ise.  p.ts«ed  ti-e  Senate  on  August  14. 
irtCl  As  stated  In  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  to  accumpu.y  that  bill 
(S.  Rept  No  664.  Aug  4,  1961 1,  projects 
of  less  than  2  000  horsep'  wer  d"  not  have 
sufficient  significance  In  the  development 
of  water  reso'U'ces  to  warrant  their  being 
made  subje.  t  to  the  comprehensive  condi- 
tions Ahich  are  ci'mmonly  att.iched  to  li- 
censes fir  m  tjor  projects  No  control  over 
a  liicn.ste  w(  vild  b€  sacrificed  by  the  amend- 
ment, but  there  would  be  a  savi'.K  In  reg-,:- 
latory  activity,  to  the  mutual  advantage  "f 
the  licensees,  the  Ci'mmisslon.  and  the  iiner 
agencies  of  the  United  States  having  an  In- 
terest in  Ucen.sing  proceed  In  its. 

13.  Federal  Power  Act^-Ab.mdonment  of 
Interstate  facilities  and  service  Amend  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  act  by  adding  a  new  sutwec- 
tlon  (gi  requiring  Commission  approval  of 
the  abandonment  of  interstate  electric  sales 
or  service,  Section  5  of  the  dr  if t  bill  would 
effectuate  this  proposal  S  1607.  87th  Con- 
gress, which  contains  the  s.ime  amendment. 
p:\ssed    the   Senate   on   Aug\ist    14.    1961 

The  C'lmniiss-on  belie. t-s  th  it  an  Inter- 
state electric  service  fiilrtlUng  a  public  need 
should  not  be  abuudcned  without  a  flndlni; 
by  the  agency  that  suc^  abandonment  Is 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest 

Interstate  facilities  will  becon'.e  nf  increas- 
ing impKjrtance  as  the  Nation's  electric  sys- 
tem.s  expand  their  Intercoitnectlons  to  taJce 
full  advantage  of  the  economies  "f  coordi- 
nated operations.  It  is  essential  that  the 
parties  served  by  these  lnter.stale  facilities 
be  prr>tected  against  arbitrary  abandonment 
of  service  This  bill  requiring  Commission 
approval  before  IntersUite  bcrvice  could  be 
abAnd<iUed  would  afford  ail  parties  this 
needed    protection    and    tiiCrebj    eucuurage 


grei'er  u.*e  of  a  fully  d  ordir.ated  and  more 
efTlc'.ent  Interstate  p<  wer  cupply  ryrtem. 
The  Sens'e  r<immerre  CoTimlt tee.  In  Its  re- 
p.>rt  on  lh»  bin  S  16o7  iS.  R«pt.  683). 
.  ii.cl  ided  Th  it  L'le  ch.Ange  was  x.  und  and  In 
keeping  with   Iht  scheme  of  the  act. 

14  K- ihr  il  I'iwer  Act  Interconnection  of 
fa.  L.tje;.  Amend  section  202tb)  of  the  act 
my  .LS  t.>  give  the  Cjmnii^lon  auth4  rlty  to 
direct  In.terconnectlon  rf  electric  facilities 
"on  I's  f  wn  motion"  In  the  limited  circum- 
stances there;:!  pr'.lded  Section  20^1  b)  of 
the  net  glvis  the  C  imniisslun  authority  to 
direct  latere*  nnei  tions  th.ii  wlU  not  com- 
pel the  en!uri;eni'-nl  of  generating  facilities 
or  imp  iir  the  public  utHU>  s  ablhty  to  render 
adequate  service  to  it*  cuAUmicrs.  This  pro- 
pi  >s.il  V,  'Uld  not  enl.iXkie  tiie  Commission  s 
auth  irlty  but  wmild  merely  give  It  the  right 
to  InsMfute  the  ^.»nie  prcn-rtKlings  on  its  own 
motion  which  ri  .v  nn*  be  Instituted  upon 
.ipp.lr;»tl.  n  1 'f  aiiv  St<ite  lonimifsii'n  or  of 
ai.y  person  engag<'d  In  the  transiulaflun  or 
s.il"  if  electric  energy 

lb  Feil'*ral  Power  Act  -Permanent  cou- 
ncc'luufc  for  emergency  use  Repeal  the  last 
prDVisu  in  .ubseclion  idi  of  section  302  of 
the  act  wti!<  h  {)ermita  per^ ms  sitfaged  In 
the  iriosmissicin  and  ft.tle  of  electric  energy 
but  not  subject  to  the  JurlfdicUon  of  tha 
Comrnl  iiou  to  make  periuanrnt  connec- 
tions of  racUllles  for  tlie  en^ergency  trana- 
mlss'.  n  "f  el'^ctr".'-  enerzy  In  inberslatt  com- 
merce without  becoming  thereby  subject  to 
the    1'irlf.dlrtlon    of    the   C   niml.islon 

Section  2<  .:  d )  Is  a  loph'  le  In  our  Juris- 
dlcti  >n  which  perr.lts  a  utility  to  Intercon- 
nect across  Slate  lines  fur  emergency  pur- 
p<jses  without  a:-i.uinli.g  the  refp  jr.slbllllles 
of  other  Interstate  public  utilities  subject  to 
our  Jurisdiction  Intercour.ectlons  am^ing 
utlUtlrs  for  em<*r'.'»ncy  r-por  itl.-ns  are  valu- 
able and  It  Is  the  C<)inn..Rsinn's  purpfin*  to 
eri.-our..»{e  furth'T  mti-rc  ^iinectlons  net  only 
for  emergen  les  but  to  take  advantage  of 
all  of  the  savi:.j?s  from  a  fully  Interconnet ted 
.system  of  power  supj  ly  In  this  country.  We 
believe.  h.jwever.  that  Improvement  In  the 
economy  and  dependablHry  of  operation*  Is 
more  than  'ufUclent  to  encournge  utilities  to 
later.  Uinect  and  that  the  public  Interest 
recjulres  that  all  Interst.ite  operations  be 
tre.ited  alike  and  made  subject  to  the  pro- 
vi.slona  of  tlie  hVderal  Power  Act.  The  prea- 
ent  provision  permitting  permanent  Inter- 
ciinectlons  for  use  In  an  emergency  without 
Bubjeftiag  the  utility  to  the  other  provl- 
sl^n.s  (if  the  act  tends  to  d!<!C<>urnge  Ihore 
utilities  from  u'lllzlng  stich  Jnterconnec- 
tl.ir.i  f  r  other  than  emergency  purposes. 
Such  Interconnecti.  ns.  once  made,  should 
t>e  available  f t r  all   purposes 

16  Feteral  P.wcr  Act  Importation  and 
exportation  of  electric  energy:  Repeal  sub- 
section (fi  c.f  section  202  of  the  act  wbl'h 
removes  from  the  Federal  reRuhitory  provi- 
sions governing  "public  utilities"  persons 
tr,i!i,'-nil' ting  elrc'rlc  energy  across  an  In- 
ternali'inal  boundary  to  or  from  a  State 
adjacei  I  t.j  the  b<jund.iry  and  In  which 
such  energy  Is  consumed  or  generated.  Sec- 
tl.  n  4ic)  of  the  draft  Would  effectuate  this 
propotttl 

Tlie  suhsectkin  was  added  to  the  statute 
by  av  t  of  August  7,  1^03  i  67  Stat.  461  ».  The 
rppeal  proposed  by  thl.s  Item  Is  complemen- 
t  iry  to  otir  prrposal  to  amend  the  Natural 
Oi^  .^ct  I  see  Item  1(3 1 

Foreign  commerce  In  electric  energy  Is  an 
In'egraily  related  part  r  f  the  whole  na- 
tl  inal  power  'on^plex.  Its  Importance  Is 
indicated  by  the  existir.g  requirement  that 
ex-rtation  is  permitted  only  with  Com- 
laLssi'ii  approval  (sec  202  i  e  )  I .  We  do  not 
bell'-ve  th.it  the  area  carved  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  by  the  19j3  amendment  to 
the  Power  Act  should  remain  a  "no  man's 
land  "  Transmission  of  electric  mcrgy  by 
utilities  operating  la  border  Statea  acrosa  In- 
ternational boundaries  to  or  from  border 
Suites   is   at   iea^i   ua  much  ailectcd   wltb   a 
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public  interest  as  la  transmission  by  the  aame 
ur  other  utilities  between  States  within  the 
l>  undarlea  of  the  United  Statea.  There  la 
no  s<  und  reaaon  for  the  exemption,  and 
every  reaaon  why  an  Important  electric  tyi- 
tem  engaging  In  transportation  across  Inter- 
natu  ual  boundaries  should  be  subject  to  the 
s  .rue  regulation  as  If  Its  transactions  took 
pi  nee  with  power  comjianles  In  sister  States. 

17  Federal  Power  Act— Additional  author- 
ity w-.h  respect  to  the  transmission  of  elec- 
tric energy  in  forelyn  commerce  (ai  Amend 
sectU  18  201  and  202ie)  of  the  act  so  as  to 
Include  foreign  commerce  within  the  cover- 
age of  the  set  and  define  perrons  engaged 
In  the  imix>rtation  and  exportation  of  elec- 
tric energy  as  "public  utilities"  so  far  as 
their  operations  in  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerne<l.  and  (b)  revUe  section  202(e)  so  as 
to  require  Commls«lon  authority  to  import 
as  well  as  expert  electric  energj'  and  to  pro- 
vide that  orders  Issued  pursuant  thereto  be 
entered  upon  flndli.p^  thi.t  the  prop'ised  Im- 
portation or  exportation  would  nc-t  Impair 
the  BufflcJency  of  the  sujiply  In  the  Ualted 
States  or  Impede  the  crwrdmatlon  In  the 
public  Interest  of  Jurisdictional  facilities 
(rather  thsn.  as  now  provided,  that  such 
orders  "shall  Issue"  unle?«  the  Commission 
finds  that  the  supply  w^uld  be  Impaired  or 
coordination  in  the  public  Interest  impeded K 
S  ctlons  4iai  and  4  bi  uf  Uie  draft  would 
enact  'hi."!  recommen.d.itlon. 

Jurisdiction  over  the  Importation  of  elec- 
tric encrry  Is  "  i.ecesFary  to  make  effective 
the  coordination  of  facilities  m  Integrated 
systems  as  Is  the  control  of  exportation  now 
provided  by  the  act  The  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 202 1  e)  would.  In  addition,  place  the 
burden  of  supporting  nny  propossed  Impor- 
t.^tlon  or  ex7>ortatl^n  more  clearly  utxm  the 
sppllcjint  where  it  i.t  properly  belongs. 

18  Federal  Power  Act-  Filing  license  and 
cost  documents  Repeal  the  requirements  In 
section  4ib)  nnd  section  6  of  the  Federal 
Pow,»r  Act  that  btatemrnts  of  licensed  proj- 
ect post  and  copies  of  licenses  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Offlc*.  respectively.  Section 
1  of  the  draft  would  effectuate  the  repeal. 

The  filings  h.ive  been  ?■  und  by  the  agen- 
cies ir.v  lived  to  be  tinnecc».«;ary  In  the  pub- 
lic interest  Both  Treasury  nnd  GAO  concur 
In    the   recommer.datinn 

19  Federnl  Power  Act-  Expiration  of  11- 
cen.";es.  reci. pture  .standards  Amend  scctlc^n 
14  of  the  act,  relr-.ti:-..^  to  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  take  i^ver.  maintain,  and 
o;*rate  a  hydroelectric  project  upon  the  ex- 
piration rf  the  license  therefor  so  as  to  di- 
rect the  Comnussion.  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  license,  to  make  a  study  and  Investigation 
aad  to  prepare  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  project  works  involved.  Also,  amend 
the  section  to  declare  that  the  standard  by 
which  the  Commission  shall  be  guided  In 
maklnpr  such  recommendations  shall  be  the 
most  effective  conservation  and  utilization 
of  the  Nation's  water  resrurcee  In  the  public 
interest  Section  3  of  the  draft  bill  would 
enact  this   proposal. 

The  Federal  Water  Power  Act  (now  part  I 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act)  was  enacted  In 
1920  and  the  first  of  these  licenses  with  50- 
year  terms  will  expire  in  1970.  Section  14  of 
the  act  provides  that  when  licenses  expire 
the  United  States  has  the  right  to  take  over 
and  operate  the  project  works.  However,  the 
section  does  not  fix  a  standard  or  establish 
prcx-edures  which  wotild  aid  Congress  In  de- 
termining whether  tiie  United  States  should 
exercise  lUs  recapture  right*.  Without  some 
pr'x;edure  for  determining  the  future  of 
these  projecu  there  will  be  great  uncertainty 
as  to  their  status  and  the  status  of  the  power 
systems  of  which  they  are  a  part.  TTiere 
will  also  be  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
Cr.iveriiment's  recapttire  rights  can  be  made 
effective.  The  proposed  amendment  seeks 
to  hii  this  gap  In  the  interest  of  the  power 
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systems  Involved  as  well  as  provide  a  pro- 
cedure to  aid  Congress  In  exercising  its  stat- 
utory recapture  rights. 

The  Commission,  in  view  of  Its  compre- 
hensive responsibilities  relating  to  electric 
energy  and  Its  experience  In  licensing  and 
then  regulating  the  very  projects  which  are 
subject  to  recapture.  Is  uniquely  qualified  to 
consider  the  many  factors  bearing  up>on  the 
public  Interest,  including  the  effect  which 
recapture  would  have  upon  existing  power 
systems,  as  well  as  the  most  advantageous 
use  of  the  project  works  for  all  public  pur- 
poses. We  urge  early  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posal to  permit  the  Commission  to  begin  Its 
studies  of  these  projects  at  once  so  that  the 
Commission's  recommendations  will  be  avail- 
able to  Congress  sumclently  In  advance  of 
the  time  when  the  licenses  begin  to  expire 
to  aid  Congress  in  reaching  timely  decisions 
under  the  recapture  provisions  of  the  statute. 

in 

20  Delegation  of  functions:  Amend  the 
Federal  Power  and  Natural  Gas  Act  so  as  to 
give  the  Commission  authority  to  delegate 
(with  certain  exceptions)  to  subordinates 
any  portion  of  Its  work,  business,  or  func- 
tions now  requiring  Commission  action  un- 
der those  acts.  No  new  langxiage  is  being 
submitted  since  the  pending  bills,  S.  1605 
and  H.R   6956,  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  Commission  has  before  It  large  num- 
bers of  more  or  less  formal  applications  which 
Involve  no  novel  questions  of  policy  or  prin- 
ciple but  merely  a  routine  determination 
that  the  facts  are  as  represented.  Authority 
to  delegate  matters  of  this  kind  would  con- 
serve the  time  and  energy  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, permit  a  more  orderly  dispatch  of 
its  work,  and  permit  Commission  action  with 
dispatch  on  matters  covered  by  delegations 
whether  or  not  a  quorum  of  the  Commission 
was  available. 


EQUALITY  AS  A  STATE  FOR  PUERTO 
RICO  IN  ELECTION  OP  FEDERAL 
HOME    LOAN    BANK    DIRECTORS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  so  as  to 
give  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
treatment  similar  to  that  of  a  State  in 
the  election  of  Federal  home  loan  bank 
directors.  This  bill  is  requested  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  letter 
of  transmittal,  together  with  an  enclosed 
memorandum  concerning  the  bill,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; £Uid,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2884)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  to  give  Puerto 
Rico  the  same  treatment  as  a  State  in 
the  election  of  Federal  home  loan  bank 
directors,  introduced  by  Mr.  Robertson. 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  letter  and  memorandum  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Robertson  are  as  follows  : 

Pa>ExAL  HOME  Loam  Bank  Board, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  16,  1962. 
The  President  or  the  Senatb. 

Sim:  There  is  transmitted  herewith  a  draft 
for  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  so  as  to  give  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  treatment  similar  to  that  of 
a  State  for  the  pvupose  of  election  of  Fed- 


eral home  loan  bank  directors.  The  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  recommends 
that  this  proposed  legislation  be  enacted. 

The  provisions  of  the  draft  are  siunma- 
rlzed  and  explained  In  an  analysis  which  Is 
transmitted  herewith. 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection  to 
the  presentation  of  the  draft  bill  to  the  Con- 
gress from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion's program. 

Sincerely  yovirs, 

Joseph  P.  McMcmaAT, 

Chairman . 


Analysis  or  Draft  of  FiBRtJAET  12,  1962,  »oa 
A  Bn-L  To  Amend  Section  7  of  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  To  Give  the  Com- 

MONWtALTH     OF     PUERTO     RiCO     TREATMENT 

Similar  to  That  of  a  State  in  the  Elec- 
tion OF  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Directors 

The  attached  draft  would  If  enacted  give 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlnj  treat- 
ment flmllar  to  that  of  a  State  for  the 
purpose  of  the  election  of  directors  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  the  district  In 
which  the  Ccmmonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
from  time  to  time  located. 

It  is  believed  that  such  recognition  Is  war- 
ranted by  the  degree  of  self -gover rune nt 
obtained  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  by  the  growth  and  stature  which 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  has  attained 
In  that  Commonwealth. 

Each  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  has  a  board 
of  12  directors,  8  elected  by  the  members  for 
2-year  terms  and  4  appointed  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  4-year  terms, 
except  that  in  a  district  of  5  or  more  States 
the  Board  may  increase  the  elective  directors 
to  not  over  13  and  the  appointive  directors 
to  not  more  than  half  the  number  of  elective 
directors.  Such  an  Increase  has  been  made 
only  In  the  district  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  Ban  Francisco. 

Under  previous  law,  the  eight  elective 
directors  of  a  bank  were  divided  into  four 
equal  groups,  representing  respectively  the 
large,  medium-sized,  and  small  members  and 
the  members  at  large.  However.  Public  Law 
87-211,  approved  September  8.  1961,  and 
effective  on  January  2.  1962.  abolished  this 
division  Into  groups.  It  proridee.  Instead, 
that  the  elective  directorships  of  a  district 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  allocated  by  the 
Board  among  the  States  of  the  district  In 
approximate  proportion  to  the  required  stock 
holdings  of  the  members  from  the  respective 
States,  with  a  minimum  of  one  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  and  an  overriding  grandfather 
clause  preserving,  as  a  minimum,  each  State's 
representation  as  it  existed  on  December  31. 
1960. 

For  election  purposes  the  term  "State"  Is 
defined,  both  In  the  previous  law  and  under 
Public  Law  87-211.  as  meaning  "the  Statea 
of  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Columbia." 
Consequently,  the  members  located  In 
Puerto  Rico — which  Is  presently  In  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 
New  York — wUl  not  have  the  right  to  have 
any  elective  directorship  specifically  set 
apart  for  them.  They  will  have  the  right, 
under  other  provisions  of  the  amended 
statute,  to  be  designated  as  "located"  In  one 
of  the  States  of  the  district,  and  to  partici- 
pate In  the  nomination  and  election  of 
directors  representing  that  State.  This, 
however,  would  merely  prevent  them  from 
being  disfranchised,  and  would  not  afford 
them  specific  representation  on  the  board  of 
the  Bank. 

Under  the  attached  draft,  the  definition  In 
question  would  be  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  term  'States*  or  'State'  as  used 
In  this  section  shall  mean  the  States  of  the 
Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico."  If  this 
definition  were  adopted,  Puerto  Rico  would 
be  treated  the  same  as  th«   States   of   th« 
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Union  and  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  In   the 
a.'locatlon  of  elective  directorshlpe. 

However,  such  a  change  In  definition 
would  not  increase  the  number  of  elective 
directorships  of  the  district,  and  under  cer- 
:  tin  conditions  it  couid  resvilt  in  situations 
til  which  the  allocation  of  a  directorship  to 
Puerto  Rico  would  mean  that  some  other 
-itate  would  be  deprived  of  an  elective  di- 
rectorship which  would  otherwise  be  as- 
•ii^ed  to  It.  Further.  It  would  not  make 
pijsslble  the  assignment  to  Puerto  Rico  of  a 
speolflc  directorship  without  the  necessity 
vt  making  repeated  use  of  the  grandfather 
cUuse  to  preserve  the  December  31,  1960. 
representation  of  some  other  State. 

In  order  to  mitigate  these  situations,  the 
attached  draft  provides  that  the  Board,  by 
regulation  or  otherwise,  may  add  an  addi- 
tional elective  directorship  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  bank  of  any  district  In 
which  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
Is  Included  at  the  time  such  directorship  is 
added  and  which  does  not  then  Include 
five  or  more  States.  It  may  be  noted  that 
if  the  district  included  five  or  more  States 
the  situation  could  then  be  handled.  In  any 
situation  likely  to  arise,  by  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  the  Board  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  elective  directors  of  such  district. 

The  draft  provides  that  the  Board  may  fix 
the  commencement  and  the  duration,  nut  to 
exceed  2  years,  of  the  Initial  term  of  a 
directorship  so  added,  and  may  All  such 
initial  term  by  appointment.  The  Board 
would  thus  be  able  to  provide  such  a  direc- 
torship immediately  upon  the  effective  date 
of  the  measure.  Also,  the  draft  provides  fur 
deeignation  of  such  additional  directorship 
for  the  Conamonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
for  the  automatic  cessation  of  its  existence 
If  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  should 
cease  to  be  Included  In  the  district.  In  that 
event  the  power  to  establish  an  additional 
directorship  could  be  used  again  In  the  dis- 
trict to  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  was  transferred,  assuming  that  the 
condition  necessary  to  Its  exercise  existed 
In    that    district. 

No  appreciable  or  significant  increase  in 
expenses  of  the  Board  would.  It  is  believed, 
be  caused  by  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legl.s!atlon. 


REPEAL  OF  SILVER  PURCHASE  ACTS 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr.  President,  last 
November  the  Pre.^ident  announced  the 
decision  to  ask  for  the  eventual  demon- 
etization of  silver,  except  for  its  use  in 
subsidiary  coinage.  At  that  time  he  in- 
structed the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
.stop  selliner  free  silver  and  to  suspend  the 
use  of  free  silver  held  by  the  Treasury 
for  coinage  Instead  to  meet  coinage 
needs,  the  President  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  use  silver  ob- 
tained by  retiring  appropriate  amounts 
of  $5  and  $10  silver  certificates. 

The  President  announced  at  that  time 
that  he  would  seek  additional  legislation 
to  carry  out  this  policy.  Subsequently. 
in  his  Economic  Report  transmitted  Jan- 
uary 20.  1962,  the  President  reiterated 
his  intention  to  recommend  a  revision 
of  our  silver  policy 

The  Senate  has  now  received  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  en- 
clasinK  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  which 
wi>uld  carry  out  the  decision  announced 
'a.st  November 

In  accordance  with  this  request,  I  m- 
troduce  the  bill  transmitted  by  Secretary 
Dillon,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  of  transmittal  dated  February 
20.  1962.  and  the  correspondence  between 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
President  in  November  of  1961  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  correspondence  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2885 »  to  repeal  certain 
legislation  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
silver,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Robertson,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

The  letter  and  correspondence  pre- 
.spnted  by  Mr   Robert.son  are  as  follows 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Wa.^hmgton.  D  C  .  February  20.  1962. 

H>n     I.YNDuN  B    J    >HNSO.N', 

Prfs-ident  of  the  S^nalr, 
Washington,  DC 

De.\k  Mr  President  Last  November  the 
President  directed  me  to  suspend  further 
sales  of  free  silver  and  to  suspend  the  use 
of  free  silver  for  coinage.  He  also  directed 
that  .silver  to  meet  coinage  needs  be  obtained 
by  retiring  *5  and  $10  sliver  certificates 
At  the  same  time  lie  said  that  he  would 
reconmiend  to  Cungress  that  It  repeal  the 
acts  relitting  Uj  the  purcliase  of  silver,  that 
IS.  the  acts  f.f  June  19.  1934.  July  6.  1939. 
and  July  31.  1946.  as  well  as  the  provisions  of 
law  Imposing  a  tax  on  the  transfers  of  In- 
terest in  silver  bullion  In  addition,  he  said 
he  would  ask  Coi.gress  to  authorize  tlie  Fed- 
eral I^eserve  banks  to  Issue  Ffdoral  Reserve 
notes  of  *1  deri.>mlr.alion 

The  attached  draft  of  bill  w(ju!d  ac- 
complish these  ends. 

The  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934  had  fur  its 
main  purpose  the  purchase  of  silver,  par- 
ticularly toreli?n  and  secondary  silver,  until 
sliver  should  comprise  one-fourth  of  our 
total  gold  .ind  silver  monetary  stocks  At  the 
time  this  act  waa  ei. acted  It  was  estimated 
that  the  purch^tte  of  approximately  1  3  billion 
ounces  of  silver  would  accomplish  that  end. 
Yet  while  over  2  billion  ounces  were  pur- 
chtised  under  the  act,  by  the  beglnln^  of  1942 
Sliver  comprised  only  15  7  pxrcent  of  our  gold 
and  silver  monetary  stocks  The  act  did  not 
make  purchases  mandatory,  however,  pro- 
viding rather  that  they  should  be  made  only 
at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea^iury 
found  It  in  the  public  Interest  Since  1942. 
no  ^secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  deeme<l  It 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest  to  purchase  silver 
under  this  act  In  view  of  this,  the  act  has 
in  fact  boon  in   perative  f  r  20  years 

The  act  of  July  6,  1939.  provided  fi.r  the 
receipt  of  newly  mined  domestic  silver  by  the 
Treasury  at  a  speclf.ed  price,  but  the  operat- 
ing provlslor;s  of  this  act  were  super.seded 
by  the  act  of  July  31.  194fl  under  which  the 
Treasury  has  since  that  time  purchased 
newly  mined  domestic  sliver  and  rn.uie  salfw 
of  silver  for  Industrial  purjxjses  The  sxipply 
.'ind  demand  fi  r  silver  during  the  perlcxl 
July  31.  1946,  U)  early  19.59  resulted  In  the 
Treiisury  purchasing  375  million  ounces  of 
newly  mined  domestic  silver,  whereas  It  sold 
less  than  24  million  ounces  during  the  same 
period  After  early  1959  market  conditions 
had  changed  so  that  the  Treasury  sold  .lUver 
continuously  until  sales  were  stopped  on 
November  28.  1961,  when  the  free  8t.>cks 
from  which  sales  were  made  were  almost  ex- 
hausted During  that  period  the  Treasury 
purchased  only  about  a  million  ounces  of 
silver  wliUe  selling  more  than  115  million 
o  iT.cfs  Since  both  purchases  and  sales 
under  It  have  completely  stopped  the  1946 
act  Is  not  .TOW  operative 

When  the  Stiver  Purchase  Act  was  enacted 
In  1934,  speculation  in  sliver  futures  led  to 
the  Inclusion  of  a  provision,  now  Incorpcj- 
rated  in  the  Internal  Revenue  C'xle,  Impos- 
ing A  50-percent    tax   on   the  gain  from   the 


transfer  of  an  Interest  In  silver  bullion.  This 
regulatory  tax  will  not  be  needed  when  the 
silver  purchase  legislation  is  repealed.  It 
should  be  made  Ineffective  with  respect  to 
transfers  of  sliver  acquired  after  en&ctment 
of  the  repealing  legislation  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  establishment  of  a  futures  market 
In  silver 

The  slightly  more  than  12  billion  of  silver 
certificates  In  circulation  as  of  December  31, 
1961,  constituted  less  than  7  percent  of  our 
total  of  more  than  $31  billion  of  paper  cur- 
rency The  Treasury  Is  now  gradually  retir- 
ing these  sliver  certificates  In  order  to  release 
silver  for  coinage  needs  About  600  million 
ounces,  roughly  an  8-year  coinage  supply, 
can  be  obtained  by  retiring  sliver  certificates 
in  denominations  of  $5  and  larger.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  which  now  provide* 
about  97  percent  of  the  currency  in  theee 
denominations  can  provide  any  additional 
amounts  found  to  be  necessary.  To  secure 
further  supplies  of  silver  It  will  be  necessary 
to  retire  $1  silver  certificates,  which  will  pro- 
vide a  fiu-ther  20-  to  25-year  supply  based 
upon  present  coinage  requirement*.  Since 
at  present  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  can 
ibbue  notes  (.nly  In  denominations  of  $&  and 
larger,  the  proposed  bill  would  provide  for 
nece&iuiry  currency  in  the  $1  denomination 
by  authorizing  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to  Issue  It 

TTie  conditions  of  the  depression  years 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  silTer  legis- 
l.itlon  IK)  longer  exist  The  purchases  of 
.silver  by  the  Treasury  between  1934  and  1959 
took  ulT  the  market  the  large  svtrplus  that 
was  depressing  the  price  More  recently, 
however.  Industrial  uses  of  sliver  have  ex- 
panded so  greatly,  and  Industrial  consump- 
tion Is  .so  steadily  Increasing,  that  legislation 
de.signed  to  support  tiie  price  of  sliver  as  a 
comnitxllty  is  not  necessary  Silver  is  already 
being  withdrawn  from  our  currency  reserves. 
and  It  Is  now  time  to  repeal  the  out-of-date 
.-silver  purchase  legislation 

It  Is  requested  that  you  lay  the  proposed 
bill,  which  will  carry  out  the  specific  recom- 
mendatU)ns  of  the  President  In  his  Economic 
Report,  before  the  Senate.  A  similar  pr(j- 
jxisal  has  been  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
nureau  of   the  Budget  that   this  proposal   is 
m  Hccord  wi  li  the  program  of  the  President 
Sincerely  y^urs. 

Doi'GLAS  Dillon 

The  WHrrx  House. 
H:j    'iSnpfoM.  n  C    .Vol  rmber  2S.  1961 
Hon    D<ll•l.L.^.s  DiixoN, 
Sf'cri'lary  oj  the  Treasury. 
Wa-htngt'<fi    D  C 

Dt..\m  Mr  Sfcretahy  On  the  basis  of  your 
recommend.it Ions  and  tije  studies  conducted 
by  the  Treasury  and  other  departments.  I 
have  reached  the  decision  that  silver  metal 
shi'Uld  gradually  l>e  withdrawn  from  our 
!nor;etary  rest-rves 

Slmulianeouitly  with  the  publication  of 
this  letter  yuu  are  directed  to  suspend  fur- 
tlier  s.iles  of  free  .silver  and  to  suspend  use 
or  free  sliver  held  by  the  Treasury  for  coin- 
age In  this  way.  the  remaining  stock  and 
any  subsequently  accjulred  can  be  used,  at 
your  discretion,  to  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  orderly  market  in  silver  and  for 
such  other  special  purptiees  as  you  may  de- 
termine In  order  U)  meet  coinage  needs. 
the  amount  of  silver  required  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  obtained  by  retirement  from 
circui.iti'in  of  H  sufflcient  numt>er  of  $5  and 
♦  10  silver  certificates 

Pursu.int  to  this  general  determination.  I 
intend  to  recommend  to  C'ungreee.  when  it 
reconvenes,  th^t  it  repeal  the  acts  relating  to 
silver  of  June  19  1934.  July  6.  1»3».  and 
July  31.  1946  The  existing  tax  on  transfers 
of  Interest  In  silver  bvilHon  has  beeD  neces- 
sary only  to  provide  reinforcement  for  this 
legislation      I  will   therefore  simultaneously 
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propose  that  the  relevant  portion  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  also  be  repealed. 

These  actions  will  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  a  broad  market  for  trading  In  silver 
CiM  a  current  and  forward  basis  comparable 
to  the  markets  In  which  other  ccjmmodltles 
arc  traded.  Our  new  policy  will  in  effect  pro- 
vide for  the  evcntu.il  demonetization  of  fcllver 
exr-cpt  for  Its  use  in  subsidiary  coinage. 

Although  the  potential  supply  of  silver 
now  embodied  In  the  outstanding  $5  and  $10 
certificates  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  coin- 
npe  requlrcmrnf.-!  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
l:)cllevc  this  is  an  ajjproprlate  time  to  pro- 
vide for  the  gradual  release  of  the  tUver  now 
required  as  backing  for  81  and  $2  silver  cer- 
tificates I  shall  therefore  also  recommend 
that  leglsl.itlon  be  enacted  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  and  authorize  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  include  these  denominations 
In  the  range  of  notes  they  arc  permitted  to 
issue  I 

Sincerely,  ! 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

THF  SFCRrTAEY  or  THE  TRJL^SVRT. 

Wa^htngtun.  D  C  .  Sovcmbcr  27,  1961. 
The  Prlsident, 
Ti.e  White  llou.ic. 

Dfjkr  Mr  PREi^inENT:  The  Treasury  has.  as 
you  retjueLted,  been  studying  for  some  time 
tlie  uses  of  silver  in  our  monetary  system. 
Informal  conferencfs  have  also  been  held 
with  other  drpartmcnts  in  your  adminis- 
tration, with  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  with 
If  aOlng  reprcentatUts  of  both  silver  produc- 
ing und  conmnung  interests.  It  now  seems 
approprUite  to  recommend  several  changes 
In  our  silver  procedures,  largely  because  of 
the  change  hat  has  taken  place  in  the  world 
po.'  It. or  of  bllvcr. 

The  Industrial  u."=cs  of  silver  have  been  ex- 
panding greatly  and  the  indu;U-iul  consump- 
tion of  sil  er  is  steadily  increaiing:  it  con- 
liuuis  to  be  ustd  e.\tcnsl\cly  In  the  aru; 
It  Is  i:,ecUed  lu  our  coinage  All  together,  the 
Iruiuftrlal,  artistic  and  coinage  utts  of  silver 
are  currently  consuming  more  than  150  mil- 
li  in  ounces  of  silver  per  year  In  the  United 
States  The  total  worldwide  consumption 
Is  estimated  at  more  than  300  million.  Pro- 
duction, however,  f.Uls  far  short  of  these 
totals.  Worldwide  it  is  currently  esilm.itcd 
at  235  million  ounces  annually,  of  which 
only  atKJUt  35  million  Is  pr>>duced  In  the 
United  States  The  Indlc.itcd  gap  between 
world  production  and  world  conEumptlon, 
np'.rt  from  c'-.ar.ges  In  Invfiitorles.  is  thus 
now  running  at  about  65  million  ounces. 

This  gap.  and  It  Is  a  growinp  one,  has  for 
fome  time  been  filled  by  sales  from  the 
Bt'KTks  of  free  silver  held  by  the  US.  Treas- 
\iry  These  stocks  were  accumulated  Ln 
e;\rllcr  ye  .rs  when  total  demand  was  much 
lower  and  purcha.ses  by  the  US  Tre.isury.  at 
t!;e  minimum  price  established  by  the  Con- 
press  for  monet.iry  purposes,  absorbed  virtu- 
ally all  new  domestic  production.  The  Treas- 
ury s  supply  of  free  sliver  reached  Its  peak  In 
April  1959  nt  222  mwilon  ounces  Since  that 
time,  purchases  have  steadily  dccrearcd  and 
sales  have  lncrea<:ed  and  the  Treasury's 
Ftork  of  free  stiver  has  declined.  By  the  end 
of  19.59  It  was  174  million  ounces;  by  the 
end  of  1960  It  had  fallen  to  123  mlllUn 
ounccp;  as  of  today,  following  unusually 
rapid  sales  In  recent  weeks.  It  has  fallen  to 
nbout  22  million  fine  ounces. 

It  Is  clear  that  under  present  procedures 
this  stock  would  soon  be  entirely  exhausted 
f  nd  that  the  Treasury  would  therer.fter  have 
no  further  sliver  available  for  public  sale. 
It  a!.*-.'  seems  clear  on  the  bafls  of  these  de- 
velopments that  there  If  no  remaining  need 
for  O'vernment  supjwrt  of  the  silver  price 
at  90  5  cents,  as  provided  under  current  legis- 
lation In  the  absence  of  further  Govern- 
ment sales  of  free  sll'  er.  the  private  market  is 
qu.te  obviously  prepared  to  abscirb  all  do- 
^^e^t'c  production  at  or  above  the  price  of 
90  5  cents. 


The  Government  still  has.  however,  nearly 
1.7  billion  ounces  In  a  bullion  reserve  held 
against  the  issuance  of  a  part  of  our  paper 
currency.  Roughly  one-quarter  of  the  total 
is  held  against  $5  and  $10  silver  certificates, 
although  existing  legislation  also  permits 
Issuance  of  $5  and  $10  notes  by  the  Federal 
Reserve,  and  these  latter  notes  represent  well 
over  90  percent  of  the  outstanding  currency 
of  theee  denominations.  The  other  three- 
quarters  of  the  silver  bullion  reserve  is  used 
to  support  $1  and  $2  silver  certificates;  under 
existing  law.  only  silver  certificates  are 
authorized  for  currency  of  these  denomina- 
tions. 

In  view  of  the  large  and  growing  aggregate 
demand  for  sliver.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  either  wise  or  feasible  to  continue  to  Im- 
pound a  substantial  holding  of  silver  bullion 
in  these  currency  reserves.  I  propose  that 
we  now  begin  an  actual,  though  gradual, 
withdrawal  of  silver  bullion  from  the  cur- 
rency reserves,  permitting  substitution  of 
Fcd:ral  Reserve  notes  for  the  silver  certifi- 
cates withdrawn,  and  using  the  bullion 
thereby  released  to  meet  our  continually 
heavy  coinage  requirements.  At  the  same 
time,  under  the  authority  of  existing  law,  I 
propose  to  suspend  furtiier  sales  of  silver  to 
the  market.  I  further  recommend  that  ap- 
propriate legislation  be  requested  promptly 
to  remove  the  Treasury  from  an  active  role 
in  the  markets  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
silver,  and  to  permit  trading  In  silver  as  a 
primary  commodity.  Meanwhile,  the  Treas- 
ury's remaining  stocks  of  free  silver  should 
be  conserved  for  possible  use  in  contributing 
to  orderly  market  conditions  pending  enact- 
ment of  tlie  necessary  legislation. 

If  you  should  desire  to  implement  this 
general  policy,  the  first  step  would  be  a 
Presidential  directive  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  suspend  further  sales  from  the 
remainuig  stcKk  of  free  silver  Uses  of  this 
remaining  stock  for  subsidiary  coinage 
should  be  terminated,  and  to  meet  coinage 
needs  I  would  propose  to  retire  from  circu- 
lation a  sufllcicnt  amount  of  $5  and  $10  silver 
certificates  to  rele.ise  tiie  silver  required 
for  this  purpose.  These  retired  certificates 
would  be  replaced  byTederal  Reserve  notes. 

Paralleling  this,  action  It  would  be  desir- 
able to  recommend  to  Congress,  when  it  re- 
convenes, the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act  of  1034.  as  well  as  the  acts 
relating  to  silver  of  July  6.  1939,  and  July  31. 
1946.  Since  the  existing  tax  on  transfers  of 
interest  in  silver  bullion  is  necessary  only  to 
support  tills  legislation.  It  would  also  be  de- 
sirable to  propose  simultaneously  to  Con- 
gress that  the  relevant  part  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  be  repealed  so  as  to  permit 
the  development  of  a  free  futures  market 
in  silver. 

Finally.  I  suggest  that  you  consider  recom- 
mending to  Congress  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  issue  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  de- 
nominations of  less  than  $5,  thus  providing 
an  orderly,  long-term  means  for  replacing 
or  supplementing  the  supply  of  sliver  certifi- 
cates and  thereby  freeing  the  supplies  of 
silver  that  will  be  needed  to  cover  future 
coinage  requirements. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  on  February  19  received  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Paul  F.  Geren,  of  Texas, 
to  be  D3puty  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
to  which  office  he  was  appointed  during 
the  last  recess  of  the  Senate.     In  accord- 


ance with  the  rules  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  his  nomination  is 
eligible  to  be  acted  upon  after  6  days. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Marion  Mathias  Hale,  of  Texas,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  southern  district  of  Texas. 

Robert  I.  Nash,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  northern  district  of  Texas. 

Tully  Reynolds,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  eastern  district  of  Texas. 

Cornelius  J.  MoQuade,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  U.S.  marshal,  southern  dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia,  vice  Russell  R. 
Bell,  resigned. 

Antonio  C.  Baza,  of  Guam,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  district  of  Guam. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  March  1.  1962,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


RESOLUTIONS  REPORTED  FROM 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  resolutions  reported  to- 
day by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden]  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  They  have  been 
cleared  with  the  appropriate  Members 
of  the  Senate.  I  request  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered;  and  the  resolutions  will  be 
stated. 

STUDY  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  APMED 
SERVICES  ON  STRATEGIC  AND 
CRITICAL  STOCKPILING 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  295)  to  au- 
thorize a  study  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  strategic  and  critical 
stockpiling,  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  its  Subcommittee  on  the  Na- 
tional Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves, is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  acquisition,  storage,  and  disposal  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  necessary 
for   the   common   defense. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1962,  to 
January  31,  1963,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable. (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  per- 
son   for    appointment,    and    the    person    so 
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selected  shall  be  appointed  and  hi*  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  flzed  that  hU  grots  rate 
shail  not  be  le«s  by  more  than  i  1.400  than 
the  highest  groas  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  conaent 
ot  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Conunlttec  on  Rules 
.ind  Administration,  to  utilize  the  relmburs- 
ible  services.  InTormatlon,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agen- 
cies of  the  Oovernment 

Skc  3  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
(30.000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
explaining  the  purposes  of  this  measure 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihe 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

This  resolution  would  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  930.000  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  or  Its  Subcommittee  on  the 
Nationai  BtockpUe  and  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves,  from  February  1,  1962.  through 
January  31,  1963 —  to  examine.  Investigate 
and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  acquisition.  iUn- 
ag«.  and  disposal  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  necessary  for  the  common  defense  " 

Additional  Information  relative  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  proposed  Investigation  are  C(jn- 
'..^ined  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Mikk  lilANsriEi.o. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
.\dmlnlstratlon,  from  Senator  Rich.^rd  B 
RassxLL,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  which  letter  (with  accum- 
panylng   budget  i    is  a.i   follows 

U  S    Senate 

COMMITntE  ON  ABMEO  SKK VICES 

February  9    1^67 
H<jn    Mike  Mansfield 

C'lairrnan.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. US  Senate  Wa.ifiirigcun 
D  C 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  Senate  Resolution 
293  now  pending  before  your  committee, 
would  authorize  expenditures  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed WO  000  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  Its  Subcommittee  on  the  Na- 
tional Stockpile  and  Nnval  Petroleum 
Reserves 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  (>er- 
mit  the  subcommittee  to  perform  the  In- 
vestigation of  stockpiling  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  press  conference  on   February   1 

The  Subcorrmilttee  on  the  Nationai  Stock- 
pile and  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  has  be«n 
in  existence  for  several  years  Staff  assist- 
ance to  the  subcommittee  has  been  provided 
by  a  memt>er  of  the  committee  s  professional 
staff  Arcompllshm»nt  of  a  comprehensive 
study  of  stockpiling  will  require  additional 
staff  aaalsunce  A  copy  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's proposed  budget  for  the  remainder  of 
thla  year  is  attached  The  expenditure  au- 
thorization requested  by  this  resolution  Is 
relatively  small  in  relation  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  sums  involved  In  the  stixrkpUe 
pro-am. 

I  would  appreciate  your  scheduling  thi.s 
resolution  for  consideration  as  promptly  ,i.s 
IS  convenient. 

With  cordial  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely. 

Richard  B   Risseli 

>i-month  estimate  of  subcommittee  tta/f 

Cuunsel $8.  0(X) 

2  investigators 14.000 

l  secretary 3.  500 

Sundry  expenses.  Including  travel-.       4.500 

I  

Total 30.  000 


STTJDY  OF  REFUGEES  AND  ESCAP- 
EES BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THK 
JUDICIARY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  con.sidei    the 
resolution      S     Res     293 '    to   investuate 
problems  created  by  the  flow  of  escapees 
and  refugees  from  communi.stic  tyranny 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee   on     Rules    and     Admini.stralion 
with   an  amendment  on  patre   2.  in  line 
17,   to  strike   out      $100  000   ■   and    insctl 
$7i  000 
The  amendmfnl  was  a>;rf«'<l  ;<> 
The  resolutiui;  as  .imrnd''(i  'a<i..  ,1  -rtn^d 
to    .IS  follow.s 

R>'^n.'ed  Th.it  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
'li<-;.iry  nr  .my  duly  auth<irl?pd  svib<-<)nimlt- 
'ep  t.^erfVif  Is  auth  >ri/ed  under  sections 
134iai  and  136  •  f  the  Lei?'.s'..-i".\e  P«'.)ri?.inl- 
/n'lon  .^ct  "f  1  j46  as  imei.ded  and  :n  ;ic- 
cordance  with  \tn  Juri.sdict ',ons  speoitled  h\ 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine  investigate  and  make  a 
•oniplete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  ;>^r 
tair.lng  t<>  the  problems  created  by  the  n  >» 
if  efecapees  and  refittie.s  from  C'lmnninl'.i 
tyrnnny 

-'•Kc  2  Pur  the  p'irpr>«e.s  if  this  re»<ilu 
'.inn.  the  committee  from  February  1  196*2 
to  January  31  1963.  Inclusive,  is  authorized 
I  1  i  to  make  such  expenditures  as  !t  deems 
idvisable  1 2 1  to  emp!')y  on  a  temporary 
h  uHis  technical  clerical,  .and  other  a."ifli/!'Hr.ti> 
■ind  cunsu'.fnnts  Provided  That  'he  minor- 
ity i.s  authorized  to  select  ine  person  fir  ap- 
potrr.'nen':  and  the  pers«jn  *)  selected  shall 
be  ipn  iinted  rti;d  his  compen.satlon  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  eross  r.^le  shall  not  be  le»« 
bv  more  than  $1  40<3  than  the  highest  grcxw 
raf  paid  to  any  'ther  employee,  and  i3i 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
department  or  agen  y  cnrerned  and  the 
C'oiTinuf tee  <mi  Rules  and  Adminl.'.tratl«)n,  to 
utilize  the  reimhurs.ible  servl.:es  inform. »- 
tlon  fac:.it:es  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Ciovernment 

-Sec  3  The  committee  shall  report  itK 
rtndin<3  together  with  its  re.-<  innnendations 
f  >r  such  legislation  as  it  cle»Tn.s  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  .^t  the  earliest  pr vticahle  date 
bur    not   later    than   January    M     19«i 

.Srr  4  The  ex;)en.ses  of  the  comniittee 
under  this  resolution  which  shall  not  ex- 
cef<i  »75.(X)0.  shall  be  paid  from  the  cotitln- 
getit  fund  of  the  .Senate  by  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  >  ommittee 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  {'resident  I 
ask  unanimous  corufiil  to  have  prmietl 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  .statement 
explaining  the  purpase:  of  the  rfsolution 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RcroRn.  as  foUow.s : 

I7i..s  resolv.-tloi!  .us  refer.'->-d  would  hn.e 
.•  .til  Ti/eU  the  exp'T.diture  >'.  not  l»i  ex- 
reed  JlUO.ooO  by  Uie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, acting  through  Its  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees  and  Esc.ipees.  to  con'lnue  fr. 'in 
February  1  1962,  through  January  31.  196;« 
l*.s  inqviirv  into  diflculties  created  by  the 
rt<  w  ijI  rel.igees  and  escapees  from  the  Com- 
munist tyranny  The  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  o  1  Rules  and  .Admiiust ra- 
tion would  reduce  the  auth  >ri/e'l  fxpfndi- 
'ures   from   »10n,0OO   to  «75,U(XJ 

The  purposes  of  the  resolution  are  more 
fully  suted  in  a  letter  from  Senator  Philip 
A  Hart,  chairman  ..f  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees  and  Btorap-es.  to  Senator  Jame-s  O 
Ea.stland  chairman  of  the  C'  niniiitee  on  the 
Judiciary,  which  letter  1  with  ace  nipanyinfj 
budget  I  and  letter  of  transmittal  from  Son- 
at4ir   Ea.stland    to   Senator    Mike   MAN.srirti) 


chairman    of    the    Committee    on    Rules    ,uk1 
Aitminlstratlon,   are    as    follow<i 

US    Senate, 
Committee  on    the  Jidiciabt 

Fib'uarji  .i    iJfij 
Hon     MiKc    MANsrsr.LD 

Ciiirmi'i  Comfnitlre  in  R^'.r^  arid  Admtn- 
:-r'(if:oTi  t' s  S'-nati-  M'a.i/iinptun,  DC 
U»arMr  Chairman  Kncl.>sed  is  the  budget 
which  w.is  approved  by  the  C^)mmltiee  on 
the  Judiciary  at  it,>(  inectliiK  on  January  18. 
M>62  for  the  w  rk  of  ihe  S  it>-omrnlttee  on 
H<-fu>;»-es  H!-.d  K...".ip«'es 

n;e  .  immiltee  HUthor;Z«Ml  the  reporting 
nf  Seii.i'.e  Re.solu'l.  ti  2M3  t  ■  'he  Senate,  to 
provide  IIOO  UOO  f  ir  t.'^-.e  .v.  ik  >f  the  subcom- 
mittee from  February  1.  1962  thr<iugh  Janu- 
ary H    1963 

The  progr;uii  of  tlir  M.b.  iKinlttee  U  fully 
set  forth  in  a  lett.r  U'  me  from  the  Hon- 
orable Phiiip  .\  Mart  chairman  of  the  »ub- 
conunittee  I  .im  >-:i.l,  *i:ii{  'Alth  this  letter 
to  you  the  projuiBt-ti  budijet  for  the  UJ«e  of 
the  Ci'mmlliee  on  Rules  and  .^<linin!.'«t ration 
it  vour  fwrtlicomiii^  meetii.i^ 
With  kindest  re-jarrls.  I  am 
•Sinifflv  \'  urM 

James  O    Ea.mi  and 
Chairman   Cutnmttlec  o'l  the  Judiciary 

f  .S    Sf  .n\tf 
CoMMITni    O.S    THf   JlDiClART 

January  70    1962 
Hoi)    J\ME.sO   Ea.stlamd 
Ci  air  man   Corn  'nit  tff  on  the  J  udictary 

V  S     S-.-rid/,. 

Dr.AR  Mr  (  hmrman  Fi.  losed  is  the  rec- 
omniemleti  budget  f'T  ttie  -Senate  Judiciary 
Subcon.mit tee  on  RefugeeM  and  Escapees  for 
the  period  beginning  on  February  1.  1962. 
a:id  extending  through  January  31.  1963 
I'here  Is  also  encl-wed  a  suggested  draft  cjf 
a  i-.ew  authorization  for  the  subcommittee 
Identical  In  laiigiiage  with  the  prior  author- 
izing resolution 

1  he  exl.stence  of  refugees  us  the  most  tell- 
ing Indictment  of  t.italltarian  rule  They 
represent  the  wewkest  link  In  the  Communl/^t 
chain  of  [xiwer  They  are  men  ond  women 
*h<j  leave  all  to  find  freedom  TTiey  vote 
with  thrlr  feet  what  we  >i'eak  with  our 
voice,"! 

The  -Mifx-ommlttee  ha.s  .ipproached  the 
refui^ee  problem  ^\a  an  opportunity  for  the 
L':'.!ted  Stales  to  devel^  p  a  .^erles  of  pro- 
grams which  will  be  a  [josr. ive  force  In  ex- 
panding and  unif>ing  tiie  Ijoundarles  of 
the  free  world  Perhaps  the  opportunities 
and  t.he  real  resijonsiblllt les  could  not  have 
been  so  cl«-arly  apparent  except  as  In  to- 
days light  and  with  the  Cuban  refugees  In 
our  midst  We  believe  that  our  work  dur- 
II. g  1961  has  established  .t  sound  beginning 
I'  'Ward  that  end 

The  KUbcommltlee  s  actlviiie.s  of  the  last 
year  are  reported  in  det.iil  In  two  rep<irtit 
1  1  »  the  annual  rep<irt  on  world  refugee  prob- 
lem.-*  .Hid  2.  a  rep<  rt  on  ihe  Cuban  refugee 
problems  in  the  United  Stales  Theae  re- 
poru  cover  only  6  months  of  our  activity 
as  It  was  not  |M*.Mble  to  assemble  a  staff 
until  June  of  1961  During  these  months, 
however,  the  subcomniit'ee  b.-gan  siudlee  In 
a  number  of  are. us  and  two  separate  sets  of 
he.trlng-i  were  condut-ted  which  resulted  In 
the  re[>orts  referred  to  above  As  a  result 
of  this  limited  t>eriixi  of  actuity.  the  sub- 
ounmlttee  will  be  able  t  returi.  a»H)ut  110- 
000  of  1,1st  ye.irs  appropri.i' :  iii 

In  the  coming  year  the  sub  ■  minuttee  pro- 
poses intensive  .s'udles  01,  .1  iiuni(>er  i>f  refii- 
is'ee  problem.^  m.iudii.g 

1  Future  operations  .<;  Mie  US  escapee 
pr'  'grain  m  Europe 

12  Propo.stils  for  increased  governmental 
cooperation  with  voluntary  agencies  In  pro- 
grams to  as«i-!  refu^rees  to  become  self -.^up- 
porting  Instead  of  providing  subsistence  in- 
def\iuiely 
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:\  Proposals  to  assist  the  2  million  refu- 
gees from  Communist  China  In  the  British 
Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong.  Including  the 
ileM'Upment  of  opportunities  for  resetlle- 
iiient  m  other  countries 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  above  lnvet>tlga- 
ilons.  m  addition  to  others  In  the  process 
vi  development,  will  provide  useful  Informa- 


tion  to  the  members  of  the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary  and  the  Senate  In   their  con- 
sideration of  legislation   and   appropriations 
concerned  with  refugee  problems. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  A.  Hart, 
Chairman.   Subcommittee  on 

Refugees  and  Escapeei>. 
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DR  CARYL  P  H  ASK  ENS.  BOARD  OF 
RP:GENTS,  SMITHtK)NIAN  INSTI- 
TUTION I 

The  joint  resolution  SJ  Res  152'  to 
provide  for  the  reappointment  of  Dr. 
Caryl  P  Ha.skin.':  as  Citizen  Regent  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
In.stitution,  wa.s  con.sidered.  ordered  to 
be  entirossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  pa.s.'>ed.  as  follows  1 

K'-\iihrd  ^>v  thr  .Sinatr  ind  Hou-e  of  Rep- 
rryrntatiies  uf  the  Un:trd  State.i  ol  America 
\n  Congress  assembled.  Tlnit  the  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Reuenle  of  the  Smithstmlan 
Institution,  of  the  class  o'.her  than  Members 
of  Congress,  which  will  cxrur  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  D  xU,r  Caryl  P  Haskms, 
of  W.t5hini;Uin.  D  strict  of  Columbia,  on 
April  6  ]962  be  filled  by  the  reapixiintment 
'  f  tiie  present  mcumbeir,  for  the  slalutory 
t«Tm      :   .--.x  years  11 

Mr  MANSHELD  Mr  Pir.sidfnt.  I 
a.sk  unanimou.s  conseni  to  have  pnnt-ed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  sutement 
explaining  the  purix)se.s  of  this  measure. 

Th<'!P  beiny  no  objection,  the  state- 
n-u'ul  wa.s  ordered  to  bf  printiKi  in  the 
Hei  oyv   a.s  follow.^ 

Title  20,  section  42,  United  States  Code, 
provides  in  relation  li.  the  Institutions 
Board  ol  Regeiiti  that  in  addition  to  the 
\  ice  President  and  the  Clnef  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  and  Members  of  Congress, 
the  B..ard  shall  tx>  comiK-sed  of  •  *  'six 
Other  per.MjiiS  other  than  Members  of  Con- 
gress two  of  whom  Bhal.  be  resident  m  the 
city  of  \V.u«ihlngton.  and  the  other  four  shall 
be  Inhabitants  of  some  Slate,  but  no  two 
c'   'I.eiii  of   the  same  State" 

Dr  H.iskins'  reapp  untmenl  is  v^ithln  the 
cia.vsilKation  of  Citizen  Regents  who  are  res- 
idents of   the  District   of   Columbia 


A  letter  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 152.  addressed  to  Senator  Mike 
MANsriELD.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  by  Dr.  Reming- 
ton Kellogg.  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  with  accompanying  biog- 
raphy of.  Dr.  Haskins.   is  as  follows: 

Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington.  DC.  February  7.  1'j62. 
Hon   Mike  Mansfield. 

C/iair?7ian.  CoTn?niffec  o?i   Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate,   Wa.ihmgton.  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  Thank  you 
very  much  Indeed  for  your  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 5.  1962.  together  with  the  enclosed  copy 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  152,  a  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Caryl 
P  Haskins  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of   the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

I  am  enclosing  with  this  letter  a  brief 
biographical  statement  on  Caryl  P.  Haskins. 
A  much  longer  biography  is  available  in 
"Who's  Who  in  America." 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smitlisonian  Institution, 
held  on  Janu.iry  25.  1962.  It  was  unanimously 
voted  to  reappoint  Dr  HaskiiLs  The  follow- 
ing Members  of  the  Senate  were  present  as 
Regents  at  this  meeting:  Hon.  Clinton  P. 
Anderson.  Hon.  J.  W.  Fvlbrioht.  Hon.  Lev- 
EHLTr  Saltonstall. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  provide  you 
with  any  further  Information  concerning 
this    matter 

Sincerely    yours. 

Remington  Kellogg. 

i4rf!ri5f  Secretary. 

Brief  Bicxiraphical  Statement,  Cartl 
Parker  Haskins 
Caryl  Parker  Haskins.  administrator  and 
research  scientist.  He  is  a  native  of  Sche- 
necudy.  NY.,  was  graduated  from  Yale 
University  and  holds  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
from  Harvard  University.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.     Dur- 


ing the  Second  World  War  he  was  active 
In  Bclentlflc  research  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. For  this  service  he  was  awarded  the 
U.S.  Certificate  of  Merit.  He  succeeded  Dr. 
Vannevar  Bush  as  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  books  and  articles  dealing  with  scien- 
tific subjects  in  the  fields  of  physics  and 
natural   history. 

Dr.   Haskins  is   a  resident  of  Washington, 
DC. 


DR.  CRAWFORD  H.  GREENEWALT. 
BOARD  OF  REGENTS,  SMITHSO- 
NIAN INSTITUTION 

The  joint  re.solution  (S.J.  Res.  153) 
to  provide  for  the  reappointment  of  Dr. 
Crawford  H.  Greenewalt  as  Citizen  Re- 
gent of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows  1 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameriiu 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  Members 
of  Congress,  which  will  occur  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  Doctor  Crawford  H 
Greenewalt.  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on 
April  6,  1962,  be  filled  by  the  reappointment 
of  the  present  incumbent  for  the  statutory 
term  of  six  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
explaining  the  purposes  of  this  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  1 

Title  20,  section  42,  United  States  Code, 
provides  in  relation  to  the  Institution's  Board 
of  Regents  that  in  addition  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  Members  of  Congress,  the  Board 
shall  be  composed  of  "•  •  •  six  other  per- 
sons, other  than  Members  of  Congress,  two 
of  whom  shall  be  resident  In  the  city  of 
Washington;  and  the  other  four  shall  be 
inhabitants  of  some  State,  but  no  two  of 
them  of  the  same  State." 

Dr.  Greenewalfs  reappointment  Is  within 
the  classification  of  Citizen  Regents  who  are 
resident  outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 153  addressed  to  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field, chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  by  Dr.  Remington  Kel- 
logg. Acting  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  with  accompanying  biography  of 
Dr  Greenewalt,  is  as  follows: 

Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  7,  1962. 
Hon   Mikf  Mansfield, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 

My  Dear  Senator  Mansftild:  Thank  you 
very  much  indeed  for  your  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 5,  1962,  together  with  the  enclosed  copy 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  153,  &  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  reappointment  of  Dr. 
Crawford  H.  Greenewalt  as  Citizen  Regent 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

I  am  enclosing  with  this  letter  a  brief 
biographical  statement  on  Crawford  H. 
Greenewalt.  A  much  longer  biography  is 
available  In  "Who's  Who  In  America." 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
held  on  January  25,  1962,  It  was  unanimously 
voted  to  reappoint  Dr.  Greenewalt.  The  fol- 
lowing Members  of  the  Senate  were  present 
as  Regents  at  this  meeting:  Hon.  Clinton  P. 
Anderson,  Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbricht,  Hon.  Lev- 
ekett  Saltonstall. 
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Please  let  me  know  If  I  can  provide  you 
with  any  rurther  Information  concerning 
this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

I  RXMINCTON  KZLLOOO, 

'  Acting  Secretary. 


Brikt  BiocR-^PHiCAi  Statiment,  CaAwroaD 
Haxxock  Grkknewalt 

Crawford  Hallock  Oreenewalt,  business  ex- 
ecutive and  research  scientist.  Is  a  native  of 
(.'ummmgton,  Mass  .  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He 
13  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  has  published  extensive  re- 
sciTch  papers  In  chemistry  and  also  In  biol- 
ogy. He  Is  president  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co. 

Mr  Oreenewalt  Is  a  resident  of  Wilming- 
ton. Del. 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OF  REPORT  ENTITLED  A  REPORT 
OF  US.  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND 
OPERATIONS" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  56)  to  print  as  a  Senate  document 
a  report  entitled  A  Report  of  U.S.  For- 
eign Policy  and  Operations'"  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  with  Illustrations,  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, a  report  entitled  "A  Report  of  United 
States  Foreign  Policy  and  Operations",  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Alj.xn  J.  Ei.i.£noiji  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
January  24,  1962:  and  that  four  thousand 
additional  copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
that  committee 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
explaimng  the  purposes  of  this  measure. 

There  beinii  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

The  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  wi.om  was  referred  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res  56)  authorizing  the 
printing,  with  Illustrations,  as  a  Senate 
document  of  a  report  entitled  "A  Report  of 
US  Foreign  Policy  and  Operations."  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellendeb  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
January  24.  1962.  with  4.000  additional  copies 
of  said  document  being  printed  for  the  use 
of  that  committee,  having  considered  the 
same,  report  favorably  thereon  without 
amendment  and  recommend  that  the  con- 
current resolution  be  agreed  to  by  the 
zhen.ae 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  submitted  by 
the  Public  PrU'.ter  is  as  follows 

To    print    as    a    document     (1,500 

copies) .    -    $1,167   97 

4.000  addltl-)nal  copies  at  $383  98 

per  thousand 1.  535  92 

I  Total  estimated  cost.  S   Con. 

Res.  56 2.703   89 

A  letter  In  support  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  56.  addressed  to  Senator  Mike 
MvNsriELD,  chairman  of  the  C'^mmittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  by  Senat  t  Allen 
J.   ELLEMrER.   author  of  the  resDlutlon,   Is  as 

follows  . 

I  U  S    Senate. 

I  Committee  on 

Agbicvlture  ano  Forestry, 

February  20. 1962. 
H  r.     MiKF   M'NsriELD, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rulei  and  Admin- 

t'fration,  US    Senate,  Wa.ihmgton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator      I  would  appreciate  prompt 

AciL.n    by    yjur    c>.-mmlttee   In   ordering    re- 


ported Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  56, 
to  print  u  a  Senate  document  my  report 
covering  my  tour  abroad  last  fall  entitled 
"A  Report  of  US  Foreign  Policy  and  Opera- 
tions." 

I  have  received  numerous  requests  from 
departments  of  Government  as  well  as  s<ime 
of  our  Embassies  abroad,  and  many  individ- 
uals, to  have  the  rep<.)rt  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  I  have  already  almost  completely 
exhausted  the  C(jmmittee  print  of  my  repvirt. 
and  my  offlce  Is  holding  m\ny  reque-^ts  for 
copies  until  such  time  as  the  report  may  be 
printed  as  an  offlc.iil  d  cument  of  the  Senate 

Thanlclng     you     f  ir     y   ur     usual     prompt 
attention  to  this  matter,   I  <un. 
Sincerely, 

A;. I. EN   J     F:  uzsDtK 


PRINTING  OF  COPIES  OF  HE.\RING 
ON  EXPORT  OP  STRATEGIC  MA- 
TERIALS TO  SOVIET-BLOC  COUN- 
TRIES 

The  resolution  S  Ros.  297"  to  print 
copies  of  a  heanns  on  export  of  .stratc-iic 
materials  to  S:)Viet-bloc  countries  was 
considt  red  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Rt-.^olied.  That  there  be  printed  f  t  the 
use  cf  the  Comm.tt>-"e  ^n  the  Ju^Sci.iry  three 
thou.sand  cople.s  it  a  hearing  etiMtled  E.x- 
port  of  Strategic  Matericils  to  the  U  iS  S  R 
and  Other  S. .vie-.  BU<  Countries,  Art  2." 
held  by  its  Internal  Security  .-^ubc  mmittee 
during  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  first 
ses^i'  m. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Prcsidtnt.  I 
aok  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Reiord  a  statement 
explainirv,'  the  purjx)se;.  of  the  re.sola- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  fo!lov.s: 

The  Cummlttei'  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration to  whom  was  referred  the  resolu- 
tion (S  Res  297 1  auth.jrlzlng  the  printing 
fur  the  use  f  t!ie  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cl-uy  of  3  000  additional  copies  of  a  he.iring 
entitled  'Export  of  Strateijlc  Materials  to 
the  USSR  and  O' her  S^jvlet  Bloc  Countries, 
Part  2.'  held  by  Its  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee during  the  87th  Congress  fl.-st 
session,  having  c  insldered  the  same,  rep<  rt 
favorably  there-^in  without  amendment  and 
recommend  :hat  the  resolution  be  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate 

The  prlntini»-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows  3.000  addltl  ^nul 
copies  .-It   »3r>2  48  per   th(  u-.-xi.d     $1  1777  44 

A  letter  in  support  of  Senate  Res^.lutl  'n 
297.  addres.sed  to  Senator  Mike  M\NsriELD. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Hales  and 
Admlaistr.ition.  hy  Senator  J.\mes  O  Ea.st- 
i.\ND  ch.iirm.'in  cf  the  Committee  m  tiie 
Judiciary  and  Its  Internal  Securl'y  Subcom- 
mi'tee,  is  as  follows 

Ft;  If  ARY  11    l.iG2 
Hon  Mike  Ma.nsft-ld, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Rulen  and  Admm- 
utration.   U  S    S'nate     Washington,   DC 

De.\r  Mr  Chairman  I  have  intrixl'iced  ti.- 
day  a  resolution  providini;  for  the  prlntU.g 
of  3  lOOO  extra  copies  of  a  hearing  titled  Ex- 
p.urt  of  Strategic  Materials  to  the  C  .S  S  R 
and  Other  Soviet  Bloc  Countries.  Part  2." 
held  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee during  the  first  session  of  the 
87th  Congress 

This  hearing  has  been  the  object  of  con- 
siderable Interest  Our  requests  for  pr!:'.*<>(l 
trrvnscript.s  are  c  jnslderable.  and  the  6\ip- 
ply  we  will  receive  under  our  regular  print- 
ing allotment  will  In  all  likelihood  fall  far 
short    of    the    sutcommlttees    requirements 

You  will  recall  that  earlier  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Internal  Security  bubc   iiimit- 


tee  on  this  subject  resulted  In  a  change  of 
procedure  In  granting  export  licenses,  a 
change  which  I  believe  was  of  bene- 
fit to  the  Nation.  The  hearing  which  would 
be  printed  under  this  resolution  Is  a  further 
step  In  our  examination  of  a  vital  topic 

I  would  be  most  grateful  for  your  assist- 
ance m  securing  early  and  favorable  action 
on  this  resijlutlon  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  .\dmlnlstratlon.  and  subsequently  by  the 
Se  n  a ' e 

With   kindest   pers-nal   rettards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JAM»..S     I)       F.ASTI  AND, 

Chairman.   Internal   Security 

Subcommittee 


PRINriNG  OF  PAMPHLF^r  EN"1I  1  LED 
■  COMMONWILMTH  PARLIAMEN- 
TARY AS-OriATION  MEETING. 
LONDON,   ENGIj\ND.    1961' 

The  re.vlulion  S  Rt  s  290>  to  print, 
with  additional  ctpies,  a  pamphlet  en- 
titl'd  'Commonwealth  Parliamentary 
A.s.sociation  Meeting.  London.  England, 
1961.'  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Hff  iied,  Tl.at  tlie  pamphlet  entitled 
C  ininionwealth  I'ar.ianu'ntary  Aaaoclatton 
Meeting.  London.  England,  1961"  be  printed 
as  a  S.nate  d  icument  .md  that  three  thou- 
sand addltl  >n.il  coj  les  be  printed  for  the  use 
of   U.e   C«rnmlttee  on   Foreign   Relations. 

Mr     MANSFIEI  D      Mr     President.    I 

ask  unanimous  cnn-^eiit  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Reccird  a  statement 
explaining  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the 
REroRD,  as  follows: 

The  Ci  mrnlttee  on  Rules  and  Admlnls- 
tr.i'l  in  to  whom  was  referred  the  reaolu- 
tion  iS  Re.-t  '290)  au'hirl/lng  the  print- 
ing as  a  Senate  document  of  the  pamphlet 
entitled  "Commonwealth  Parliamentary  As- 
S'x-iati'U  M»eti.ig  L^>ndon.  England.  1961,' 
w.th  3  000  additional  copies  to  be  printed 
f  T  tlie  use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  having  considered  the  same,  re- 
port favorably  thereon  without  amendments 
and  recommend  that  the  resolution  be  agreed 
to  by   the  Senate 

The  prliitlng-c  >«t  estimate  supplied  by 
the  ajvernment  Printing  OfBce  la  as  fol- 
lows 

To     print     as     a     document      (1.500 

C(  )ple8  ).  $474   48 

3  000  additional  copies  at  $3D  27  per 

thousand 117  81 


Total    estimated   cost.   S 
290 


Rea 


592   'J3 


A  lener  In  support  of  Senate  Re«<jlutlon 
2\)0  addressed  to  .Senator  M:Ke  Manseieid 
chairman  i  f  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  by  Senator  J.  W  PuLaaicHT, 
chairman  of  the  Conin.lltee  on  Foreign  Rc- 
lati  :in.s.    is    .iS    f'  llov  s 

FfBRi  ART  6.  1962 
H'>n   Mike  Mansei  !  n. 

C'ia'.r'ian.  Commiffce  O"   Rules  and  Admin- 
iitruttou     VS    Senate.    Wa^ 'iiny.'on,  DC 

De  R  Mr  (■HAIRM^N  There  Is  pending  be- 
fore yi  ur  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration the  resolution  (S  Hes  290 1  which 
I    intr  >duced    on    January    31,    1962 

This  re«olul  on  wouUl  print  as  a  Senate 
document  the  rejHjrt  of  the  Senate  delega- 
tion to  the  lust  meeMng  of  the  Common- 
wealth Parll.'mrntary  A-w-uci-.tlon  In  London, 
September    25  30,    1961 

TMs  Association  meets  e\ery  3  years,  an  1 
It  has  been  the  cj«tom  for  American  cb- 
fctrvcrs,    at'!:r;dlng    Its    sessions,    to    submit 
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their    report    as    a    Senate    document      It    la 
h  iped     that    your    committee    will    find    It 
feasible  to  continue  this  policy  by  the  favor- 
able refjort  of  Senate  Resolution  2i90. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J    W    FULBaiCHT. 

Chairman. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  before  the 
reading  of  the  Farewell  Address  of  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States,  there 
mav  be  a  short  morniiiK  hour. 

1  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEADERSHIP  AND  SERVICE  OF 
SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FREEMAN 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  short,  but 
extremely  pertinent,  editorial  by  Joe 
Snyder,  editor  of  the  Gallatin  North 
Missourian.  Tlie  editorial  is  entitled 
■"After  Secretary  Freeman?  " 

Mr.  Snyder  lives  in  Gallatin,  and  pub- 
lishes his  newspaper  in  northwest  Mis- 
.souri,  one  of  the  most  important  farming 
areas  in  our  State  and  the  Nation. 

I  am  very  glad  to  note  this  recognition 
of  the  leadership  and  the  service  Secre- 
tary Freeman  is  giving  the  farmers  of 
America. 

There  being  no  obji^ction.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Arrm  .sbtritart  Freeman'' 

It  now  appears  that  i.iuch  of  the  distorted 
news  and  comments  being  handled  around 
the  country  about  the  feed  grains  program 
Is  part  of  a  plan  to  eliminate  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman  from  the  Wash- 
ington scene  Whether  this  will  be  success- 
ful  or   not   remains   to  be  seen 

Secretary  Freeman,  who  startled  a  lot  of 
people  by  actually  representing  and  fighting 
for  the  American  farmer,  has  powerful  in- 
terests at  his  throat  It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  a+trlcullure  had  a  Secretary  like 
Mr    Freeman 

rhe  crackdown  on  livestock  buying  prac- 
tices, watered  hams,  wheat  sedimentation 
testing,  and  several  other  projects,  have  put 
Mr  Freeman  in  a  much  less  favorable  light 
with  some  big  businesj;  Interests  who  for 
years  have  been  making  millions  off  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public— but  blaming  it  on 
the  farmer  They  Just  don't  like  to  have 
their  little  playhouse  messed  up 

The  truth  is.  the  feed  grains  program  has 
g.  .tten  off  U)  a  tine  start  It  Is  helping  to 
reduce  the  surplus  despite  one  of  the  most 
favorable  growing  seasons  In  history.  A  drop 
In  the  carryover  Is  certain  Mr  Benson,  for 
example,  could  show  no  drop  In  surplus  any 
year  he  held  ofBce  despite  the  spending  of 
*1  ij   billion  on  the  soil-bunk  program. 

The  ttrst  cut  in  grain  surplus  In  9  years 
l.s  a  big  feather  in  Freeman's  hat. 

The  program  is  also  going  to  cut  Govern- 
ment costs  although,  as  Mr.  Freeman  warned 
Congress.  It  won't  show  up  this  year.  But 
what  the  Government  doesn't  take  over.  It 
doesn't  have  to  store,  so  storage  costs  will 
be  less  the  next  few  years. 

The  costs  of  the  program  will  be  lower 
tium  most  people  realise.  Most  of  the  $768 
million  paid  to  farmers  will  be  recovered  as 
the  certificate  corn  Is  sold  back  Into  the 
market  At  only  •!  a  bushel,  the  Govern- 
ment should  get  back,  roughly,  $600  million 


of  the  1768  It  has  paid  out  to  farmers.  Fu- 
ture savings  cover  the  rest,  plus  some  allow- 
ances for  operating  costs,  so  the  program 
will  come  cloee  to  paying  for  itaelf  the  first 
year.  That's  almo.it  unheard  of  In  modern- 
day  farm  programing. 

Mr.  Freeman's  program  Is  not  perfect  but 
It  has  shown  real  progress.  Mr.  Freeman 
knows  the  weaknesses  and  he  will  see  to  have 
the  abuses  corrected  by  Congress.  We  hope 
the  efforts  being  made  to  discredit  Mr.  Free- 
man and  the  feed  grains  program  through 
pure  and  simple  propaganda  and  distortion 
fall.  Rural  America  finally  has  a  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  who  does  something  besides 
apologize  for  the  efficiency  of  the  farmer. 
He   deserves   encouragement   and   support. 


FAKERY  EXPOSED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Fakery  Exposed,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  on 
Monday,  February  19,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fakeet  Exposed 
Senator  John  Williams.  Republican,  of 
Delaware.  In  a  fpeech  used  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  own  statistics  as  a  needle 
to  burst  the  glorious  bubble  of  claims  blown 
up  by  the  Kennedy  administration  that  Its 
farm  program  has  been  a  grand  success. 

The  Senator  accused  the  administration  of 
sheer  fakery  In  Juggling  Its  books  to  show 
that  the  huge  farm  surplus  stockpile  had 
been  reduced  by  $15  billion.  "The  adminis- 
tration," he  said,  "lowered  Its  valuation  on 
the  surplus  stock  to  show  the  reduction." 
The  Senator's  blast  brought  an  Immediate 
response  from  the  Agriculture  Department, 
which  promptly  revised  its  latest  report  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  surplus  stocks 
to  more  accurately  reflect  comparisons  of 
current  holdings  with  those  of  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Wllliams'  complaint  was  based  on 
the  report  of  CCC  stocks  as  of  November  30, 
1961.  which  showed  $7,647,236,000  worth  of 
surplus  commodities  in  Inventory  and  under 
price  supporting  loans,  compared  with  a  total 
of  $9,150,087,000  on  November  30.  1960.  The 
1961  figure  did  not  Include  an  estimated  loss 
of  $1,530,503,000  from  storage,  handling,  and 
transportation  costs  to  be  realized  when 
stocks  In  Inventory  are  disposed  of.  Be- 
fore the  Kennedy  admlnlstraton  took  office 
these  estimated  losses  had  been  included 
in  the  value  of  Inventories. 

Now  the  Agriculture  Department  has  Is- 
sued a  report,  dated  the  same  day  as  the 
Senator's  speech,  to  show  that  CCC  holdings 
on  December  31,  1961,  were  $7,685,946,000, 
compared  with  a  revised  figure  of  $7,908,- 
135.000  for  a  year  ago  with  reserves  for  losses 
shown   separately. 

Senator  Wh^liams  also  reiterated  charges 
made  previously  by  Representative  Fikdley, 
Republican,  of  Illinois,  that  the  adminis- 
tration paid  $700  million  to  farmers  for 
Idling  20  million  acres  of  cropland,  but 
actually  succeeded  In  getting  a  reduction 
of  only  15.4  million  acres. 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  paid  over 
$150  million  for  the  removal  from  produc- 
tion of  4.5  million  phantom  acres,  acreage 
which  would  never  have  been  put  Into  feed 
grains  anyway,"  the  Senator  asserted. 

All  of  this  demonstrates  the  hypocrisy  with 
which  the  administration  has  sought  to  cover 
up  the  monumental  failure  of  its  farm  poli- 
cies, while  seeking  public  approbation  of 
them.  The  administration  may  not  realize 
It,  but  the  public — and  that  Includes  farm- 
ers— Is  getting  fed  up  with  political  fakery 
and  bookkeeping  deception  In  dealing  with 
the  farm  problem.    Congress.  In  considering 


current  administration  schemes  for  more 
spending  and  Federal  management  for  agri- 
culture, should  weigh  th.e  evidence  and  act 
accordingly. 


A  FORCE  IN  READINESS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  California's  imaginative  and  dedi- 
cated film  industry  has  emphasized  how 
the  motion  picture  can  be  a  vehicle  for 
communicating  vital  Information,  as 
well  as  provide  engrossing  entertainment 
to  the  American  people. 

I  trust  that  Americans  in  every  corner 
of  the  Nation  and  our  friends  and  allies 
around  the  globe  will  see  a  Hollywood 
film  which  filled  me  with  pride  and  is  a 
thrilling  portrayal  of  the  alertness  and 
patriotism  of  two  resolute  segments  of 
our  armed  services. 

It  was  a  distinct  privilege  to  view  re- 
cently the  film  called  "A  Force  in  Readi- 
ness," which  graphically  and  dramati- 
cally portrays  the  readiness,  capability, 
and  dedication  of  our  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  defense  team.  This  film  depicts 
reassuringly  the  role  they  are  fully  pre- 
pared to  play  if  our  Nation's  safety  and 
our  peoples'  liberties  ever  are  jeopardized 
by  an  aggressor. 

The  film  tellingly  demonstrates — and 
I  hope  for  this  reason  that  it  may  ulti- 
mately be  shown  in  the  so-called  neutral 
or  uncommitted  nations — that  a  vibrant, 
dedicated  defense  force  is  a  positive  and 
influential  power  for  peace.  No  one  see- 
ing "A  Force  in  Readiness"  can  fail  to 
come  away  with  eppreciation  that  even 
those  who  wear  the  uniform  of  a  fighting 
service  are  fervently  working  and  pray- 
ing for  peace,  just  as  they  are  prepared 
to  lay  down  their  lives  to  preserve  our 
independence  £ind  freedom. 

As  a  Calif ornian.  I  am  especially 
happy  to  note  that  this  very  forceful  film 
was  made  without  cost  to  the  Marine 
Corps.  I  feel  our  Nation  owes  a  sub- 
stantial debt  of  gratitude  to  Warner 
Bros.,  and  its  patriotic,  generous  presi- 
dent. Jack  L.  Warner,  who  put  all  of  his 
studio's  facilities  into  the  production  of 
this  picture.  Similarly  we  should  be 
eternally  grateful  for  the  unselfish  con- 
tributions of  William  L.  Hendricks  who 
wrote  and  produced  it.  Jack  Webb,  who 
did  the  able  narration,  and  all  the  others 
who  took  part  in  its  making. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
special  pride  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
because  its  Commandant  is  a  constituent 
of  mine.  General  Shoup  carries  on  and 
advances  a  great  tradition,  a  tradition 
to  which  all  Americans  can  point  with 
pride. 

This  is  just  part  of  the  reason  why  I 
was  so  delighted  with  a  new  short  mo- 
tion picture.  It  is  called  "A  Force  in 
Readiness."  This  film  was  produced 
without  cost  to  the  Government. 

It  is  thrilling  as  it  graphically  and 
dramatically  demonstrates  the  readiness 
of  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  team  to  act 
if  the  safety  of  our  country  is  threatened . 
This  outstanding  motion  picture  por- 
trays this  team  not  just  £is  a  fist  ready 
for  use  in  case  fighting  is  called  for,  but 
also  as  a  positive  power  for  peace. 

"A  Force  in  Readiness"  reflects  ex- 
treme devotion  to  America  and  all  this 
blessed  land  stands  for.    It  shows  both 
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our  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
our  determination  to  fight  to  maintain 
our  ideals,  our  American  way  of  life.  It 
shows  the  way  to  preservation  of  liberty 
through  peace,  but  through  fighting  if 
need  be. 

I  commend  all  those  who  had  a  part 
in  the  production  of  this  unusual  film 
epic.  Especially  deserving  of  praise  are: 
Jack  L.  Warner,  president  of  Warner 
Bros.,  who  put  all  the  facilities  of 
his  company  behind  the  making  of  "A 
Force  in  Readiness,"  following  long- 
standing patriotic  practices  of  this  com- 
pany; Jack  Webb,  the  narrator;  William 
L.  Hendricks,  who  wrote  and  produced 
the  picture;  J.  Russell  Qrazlano.  super- 
vising film  editor;  Larry  Glickman,  who 
provided  technical  work  and  titles ;  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians,  and 
ail  others  who  participated  in  the 
production. 

I  recommend  this  film,  "A  Force  in 
Readiness,  to  all  Americans.  I  compli- 
ment the  Manne  Corps  and  General 
Shoup  for  providing  the  service  and  re- 
assurance to  our  Nation  that  the  motion 
picture  represents. 


EARTH  ORBrriNG  OF  LT.  COL. 
JOHN  H.   GLENN.  JR. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion today  is  grateful  and  proud  of  the 
courage  and  technical  excellence  dis- 
played by  Lt.  Col  John  H.  Glenn.  Jr.,  In 
accomplishing  America's  first  manned 
orbit  of  the  earth. 

His  skill  has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
restoring  the  world's  faith  In  American 
leadership  and  science.  While  it  is  an 
enormous  advance  for  the  astronauts. 
It  is  also  a  significant  milestone  for  the 
Federal  Space  Agency  and  American  in- 
dustry. 

The  history  that  was  written  Tuesday 
will  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  our  scien- 
tists and  to  future  astronauts,  who  will 
take  space  vehicles  of  the  United  States 
to  evei»  more  phenomenal  heights  and 
perhaps  to  distant  planets. 

The  Space  Agency  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Glenn  have  earned  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  the  Nation  and,  in- 
deed, the  world. 

This  generation  and  future  genera- 
tions of  American  astronauts  will  write 
even  more  spectacular  chapters  in  the 
space  hi.story.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
will  ever  forget  this  breakthrough  that 
has  been  ach.ieved  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Glenn,  which  because  of  our  open  so- 
ciety was  dramatically  witnessed  by  all 
tl'.e  people  of  the  ea.'-th. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  mornins  bu.sines.s?  If  there  is 
no  further  morning  bu.sine.s.s.  morning 
basir.ess  is  closed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sus- 
g  :!i>t  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
'inanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


READING    OF    WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph] will  now  proceed  to  the  rostrum, 
to  read  the  Farewell  Address  of  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RAJ^DOLPH  advanced  to  the  desk, 
and  read  the  Farervell  Address,  as 
follows : 

To  the  People  rf  the  United  States: 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
theX'nited  States  bem,'  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  desig- 
nating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  beini,'  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whtjm  a  choice 
ii  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  Ju.stice  to  be  assured,  that  thLs  reso- 
lution has  nut  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  wiuch  binds 
a  dutiful  citi7Pn  to  his  country:  and  that. 
in  Withdrawin.;  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply.  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest,  nj  defi- 
ciency of  t.;rateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of.  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your  suf- 
fraijes  have  twice  called  me.  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  fur 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disre.'ard  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
addres.s  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
ei,n  natiori-s.  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  coiif^ience, 
impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  uf  yuur  con- 
cerns, external  a  well  as  intern;xl.  no 
Ioniser  renders  the  pursuit  (if  inclination 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  um  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  th.e  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not 
di.sappn!ve   my  d>termination   to   retire 

The  impressi  n-;  with  which  I  first 
underto<ik  the  arduous  trust  were  ex- 
pl.ilned  on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discl:arq;e  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have,  with  Kood  intontloa>.  con- 
tributed towards  the  ori^ani/ation  and 
administration  of  the  government,  the 
best  exertions  of  whicii  a  very  fallible 
judgment  was  capable.    Not  unconscious 


In  the  outset,  of  the  Inferiority  of  my 
qualiflcatioii-s,  experience.  In  my  own 
eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to 
difQdence  of  myself;  and,  every  day.  the 
increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes 
m''  more  and  more,  tliat  the  shade  of 
retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it 
will  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that  If  any 
cl^cunl'•tance^  have  civen  peculiar  value 
to  my  services  they  were  temporary,  I 
have  the  consolation  to  believe  that, 
while  choice  and  prudence  Invite  me  to 
quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism  does 
not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  IS  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
m.'  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  tiiat  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  honors 
it  ha.s  conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for 
the  steadfast  conhdence  with  which  it 
has  ."supported  me;  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  mani- 
festing my  inviolable  attachment,  by 
services  faithful  and  i)ersevcrLng.  though 
in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If 
benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country 
from  the.se  .services,  let  it  always  be  re- 
membered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  In- 
structive example  in  our  annals,  that 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable  to  misl  ad  amidst  apr>earance9 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune often  discouraj.'ing— in  situations 
in  which  not  unfrequently  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  spirit  of 
criticism,  the  constancy  of  your  support 
was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and 
a  guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated 
With  tins  idea  I  shall  carry  It  with  m« 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  Incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  Its 
b.-ne'icence-  that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may  be  perpetual — that 
the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  maln- 
taine<l  —  that  its  adminmratlon  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue— that  In  fine  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
plete by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and 
so  prudent  a  u  e  of  this  bUssing.  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommend- 
ing It  to  the  applau.se.  the  affection  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  Is  yet  a 
str rin"er  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps.  I  ou^ht  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
ur-.:e  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  pre.sent, 
to  ofTer  to  your  s<^ilemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsider- 
able observation,  and  w  hich  appear  to  me 
all  important  to  the  permanency  of  your 
felicity  a.s  a  people  These  will  be  offered 
to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  you 
can  only  see  in  them  the  disinterested 
warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can 
po.ssibly  have  no  per.sonal  motive  to  bias 
Ills  counsel  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  It.  your  indulgent  recep- 
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tion  of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and 
not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  Is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  Is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  coi.firm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  jseople,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you  It  Is  justly  so;  for  It  is  a  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  Inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
ity at  home;  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosp«?rtty;  of  that  very 
libt'rty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But 
as  it  Is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  from  different  quarters 
much  pains  will  l>e  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  tnith,  as  this  Is  the 
point  In  your  politic;U  fortre-ss  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  t-e  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 
insidiously)  directed,  it  is  of  infinite 
moment,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  your  national 
xiruon  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness:  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  Immovable  attach- 
ment to  It;  accustommg  yourvlvff*  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  palladium 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  j^'al- 
ous  anxiety;  discountenancuig  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  raspicion  that  it  can. 
IT.  any  event,  be  at>a.'idonew :  and  \iAni- 
nar.tlv  frowning  upon  the  flrrt  dawn;ri« 
of  e^erv  attempt  U)  a:ienat>e  any  portion 
of  our  cour.t.T  from  the  r*r}:\  or  to 
trrJp^Vse  the  sacre-I  t;»«  -thich  r^o^  l:rJ: 
t:>rev--jer  ty.e  Ta-'AXi«  i.i.r\.i 

Fcr  ti_i  yo"-  J^-ivt-  every  uidac^mer^l 
cf  rrrtpi'^-T  arid  ii-^rt-iV     du^TJt  by 


t„—Mh    o:   t-:>cac-t 


:f  i.  r.vmm'". 


rct' .'i»'-'i   Lt.t).iti 


z  c-o-L'.tr7. 

ti  ,>5-r.:7  3:  -.r.'.  klv  ivt  txilt  '-Lt  ,  -^-.  ;.TACit 
:.' ';ibU-i:'U;rL  mc"-*  '±.hc  i^y  t.pp»: _i-U'j:. 
:••■!'•:       '  •  'js.      i'jti.: 

I  Troinn-jr  ctUK  !-.'Ui:h:  iluc  vr.iu::.Ouec 
;  V  "•.'■.»■:  tb»  :iriQv;»''raC»»*^'..t  fcui  li'^e'tj 
1  :>•.  ;.:jtise!i!  it'«  lii*  v  'jrfc  uf  yyjj.\  'j'jui>- 
^•^^  j-iiC  .i'j::.;  t'j.-u  y.'  'juruiuvi  a»c  - 
p  TT    r.uf  v.-mr  unc  BU-cit.ess*;! 

Bu*  tiies*  '.;'jriSidti-Etivij  hw'-vty 
p. -v ':••.' uj;  ttiej  aacessec  •uiituiiw-.^  ti  U 
?  :iu.'  Beruiibiiirr  u-'t  a*-vX:i  ou:»eu::ufet 
!"'  z!ii>s»  V  tatir  urp'.'  ni'j't  uiunt<uu>'Jj 
V.  y.yji'  ui-e-fKi  — B.*"\  ♦•ve.'7  pyuot.  o* 
tiu!  :-.iui:t-i  tuiQi  Ctu  Hios:  cummu'iliru' 
n.:it:v»';  lu:  ca'-f*uU.'  eua'Ginv  uuC  P't- 
s»'-vrir  *-:«   uium    o!  "StH   vtmk 

Tin   7i:»•^^     U-  u:    uii'-est,- uui«'   uiU?!- 
trou-st    Witt,   -tit    woui/.    p!-oV»;«.:UfC:   o.>    Uit 
eiiuu     itwi    o!    u    uummui.   i;ovt;'-ua»eut 
li!iCi;    r.    till    piutiuc'..iutij    o!    -tn    ia'-U;? 
\V':\\\    uacliui.Uiu    '. f bou-'jet    u-    mu-'i'-imt 
uiit  tiiminiiu-'Jiu   »;n*.e-p'*iw    uut  p-.-v-ciout 
nuii'Viuii    u'.   munu'u'."uvun    mciuut'j. 
Tu»  ^uutl.  \\.  :iu  ;miut  luui'.^uu'w    u«iit- 
li:iiu    IV   tin  sunn  ttta'ii'-v   o!  tm  nv<,l 
hee:    lU    ut;ricui-uii    r.i"i'W    uiit   lU    loo..- 
nu.—ut   expunt*      lu-niiu    purtij  uiu>  lU 
uvi    uiiuiUiUii    tut  seiuuei    o'    tiu    i«o^Ci. 
K  tiuu:   Ik  purticuiu!  nuvuiuuoi   uiv'it40!  - 
UfceU    ttliC  wnlit   ii.  uuUf-lUUWttt.  11'  UlCttl- 


ent  ways,  to  nourlhh  and  uu-reHoe  Uie 
general  mabs  of  the  national  navigatiun, 
It  looks  forward  to  the  ptuteetion  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itoelf  ib  un- 
equally adaptetl  The  east.  \u  a  Ilka  in- 
tercourse with  the  went,  already  finds, 
and  In  the  proKrehnlve  inipf<»v»-ment  of 
interior  communleatioiih  by  land  and 
water,  will  moie  and  more  hud  a  valuatjlr-, 
vent  for  the  commoditit*n  whieh  it  biingb 
from  abroad,  or  n  anufueiuif.-3  at  honie 
The  west  derlvew  from  the  eunt  bupplieb 
re<iul»lle  to  it*  growth  and  coififcjit  and 
what  Is  perhapM  of  biill  t'traiei  eont>t-- 
quence,  It  muht  of  ritcchnity  uw<  the-  er  • 
cure  enjoymeritft  of  lndiftpt-ii.-.iiljlt-  uutleta 
for  itrt  own  pioductlofifi,  U)  tli*-  weit-ht. 
Influence,  and  the  fiitute  inaiiiimf 
strength  of  Ihf  Atlanlir  bidf  ut  the 
Union,  diiect<-d  by  an  Uidibtxjltiblt-  tom- 
munity  of  mierf-ht  as  tin<'  nntion  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  ll»«-  nftt  can  hold 
thl^  esMirntlal  adVilf^(Mf<•^,  whrlhM  dr- 
rived  from  iln  own  hf-patul*-  sii«-nelh  or 
from  an  ai>'j.'-.liil<-  and  u/inalmal  t^tii- 
nectlon  with  aiiy  fojr-ivti  i><j>*,t-r\  nujct  bf- 
intrinsically  prf-ciiMou.-j 

While  then  f-vt-ry  part  of  uui  c^juuliy 
thu>.  ft-fh:  an  immediaU-  and  t/;»Ml<-uibi 
interest    in    union,   all    lii*-   paita   urtti- 
blned  raroiot  fail  V;  f.fid  u.  'hr  uniu-d 
maAfc    of    mi-iyii>.    and     (-ft'/rls.    ^f«-htt-j 
streni'th     gr'-ater   jes«jurce    proi^'j/tion- 
hijly  t'reater  se<;uniy  tt'jni  exu-i/iil  Obn- 
ger,  a  Lest  tnt^i'Mu.*.  iriUii\tijU'jit  of  ii.f'.i' 
pt-a/oh  by  i<jtfV/,t.  rjxlioriS     aiid.   *iibii  it 
of   Jiiesftimaijle  value    l*ify  ni  xtl  Ce/ivt 
from    union     ta  t^r.ttni.VL'/t.   ti'mi   Ui.'x>«r 
brolli     zrA    wart    >>»-•.  v.  e,*-?.     lh^■n^^>^iVt* 
which  i/j  iit-^if^r.xly   US-Ct  ijr-^iiii^jijr.tiJi 
cjirArifA  ii.'j\  t*e^  Vj-it^xrr  iiy  the  tAUitr 
^vverraii-eiit .   v.-t-ich  i.* .«-:.•   -j^i.  .nviiisJjap 
aivii*-  w</a.<J  fx.  t-iH*. :.♦-.•.'.  \/j  u:<jO^Ji.'*  *yui 
mhich  'r^j^/fVjtt  foreivi.  tl;!*.'..'.*^  atvw.li- 

axid  »«2.t':Vjer  H-f-tx':,*-  2  y-i-WiS*-  li'-ey  vtz.i 
avo..d  Xi'xt  :vji:*':i>iii\y  'A  liv.«^  vve.'SfiVrti: 
rr>'  ^-\:ijr\     eftabiiW  JZie.'-.tA       Wl.iCi-      Ui.<>-i 

i^y  ivnc  vt  jr'.vve.'-rjjxi.ejul  8je  }iit( u*ijic:.vus 
v..  iitje.*"*.?  ii-'ud  wi  v.i.  fe't  i'.  tx^  ifeiffcidfcc 
w  p»inavu''.tJ'.'>  h*.»«::i«r  V-  -'ei.'U'.^liCiJj  ^I'j- 
fny     Ir  tiiis  bense  i\  n  uiat  >ou/  \xmon 

VUl--t  V.  U^:  C.'ni-Ci»*' fcC  Ji*  t  iX^irU:  yJ'OiJ  of 

out'iit  V.'  e^iOft-'  ■•-'.  J 'J',  V-i*  i>!eaeivt,uon 
•A  T.-'rt  ^oJie' 

'J 'lies*  cviiSidf.'iiUviiJ  t^-*i'.  a  i/t-rsufc.- 
4i,'>t  kLnguut.t  tc  eve>  j ei'.m.t.iju^  t^^iA 
^':_»-'.,U'jut  muiC  iiuc  e>i^iui;  Vu*  i^'jiiuiuu- 

VMK.*  of  Uj*  UlUVi.  ut  fc  pi'lUit-'J  OUitAJt 
of     pUtTiVUt     Ci»;tlUt        .li     tiiflt     fc     CiVUbt 

w"ii»;uhei  h  cutun >o*-  bv^fimitii'.  cui  tui*- 
bitaot  St  xWi.t  fc  bplieivV  iet  e>.i>tii'i«i.ci 
boivt  u    Tt  Ua'wei.  V.  Hit-?  t  i.i»t--<.v.:la,'jiut.  iC 

SUOi  fe  CUb*  W>">  C''UV;'U-'  ^l^  t  te!t  HU- 
TiUUI'USeC   V,  l»Op*    t.itU'.    i.  plUV*-!    V!  feUlU/^t.- 

Uoi:  of  till*  w'tiUit  WiCi  tixx  ttu>:uuu> 
ttiu;uc>  of  f,t.>vt'riaut;uu  Iv>J  Ciit  itJisiAX:- 
tivf  suudiviSiOUi  will  utloic  V-  tiappy 
li>aut  Vt  Uiu  ej.pfi'uiu-u'.  1'.  ii  s»ol.  isorti'i. 
a  fiur  auc!  lul  fxpt^nuieui  'V\  iiil:  bucl. 
power'tu'-  UUC  ouviuuj-  niOti)vt:t  uc  uiuoi 
ttfleotinf  al^  pttrt^  of  ou"  cuuu'j1.>  wliiA 
expen«nct  stuUl  not  liuvt  d<nuoiiai^i  ttitic 
lU  xmpi'ttotuouuiUi.v    tlteit  wii;  aiwuvt  U 

WiiV  il>  ttlv>  UUtti'U^'  v\iMi  eiiCiuttVur  U.- 
v^tiuiwtti.  Ik-  imiKit 

ill      lAtUkeUlplUUlUt^      CUi      Ct»Ua**      k^'tliOl- 


lei  of  oeiiuUb  eoiU'crn  that  any  bi't'Uud 
bhould  havb  ^bit  tuinibhfid  tux  ihai- 
Miifcruinii  i»artJcb  by  oeitgrai^tucui  dib- 
1 1  uiuiiixLUJiib  hiirtket  H  and  auuthta  a  - 
Atiautu  and  uebtetn,  whence  iitbignuie 
nieii  may  tadefavur  lu  tucitt  a  belief  ihai 

there  lb  a    lc«l   rtlltr.icatic  lit   iuCol  liilt.1 - 

ebU  and  vicwb  (i'te  of  ine  e^peditiiU 
uf  i.ttily  tij  ai-Miiiic  inttuence  «tuhu«  ^•tii- 

lUulai  dlclil>  lb  lij  lu  llilol  cpi  eiicUl  ll.c 
(ipUilOiia  ttUn  ttUUb  111  ijtiici  aielili-ls 
You  CaiJiiul  bliiclU  yoiU (sclWts*  Itio  iliulii 
aeail»bl  Ihfc  jetiii'ueltis  aliCl  iltdit  tiu.ii- 
luga  wlilcli  ciiilii^  tiuUi  ihcbe  iJUcici.it;- 
trrijLalUjijc.  IhcV  Ir^nil  10  itiide.  diltii  lO 
t-.aCli  iJLhfcl  lliocb  Wl.u  UUijiil  Ui  be  Ui/Ui.d 
lu^elhr:!"  by  fiaLcilial  alftcll.jti  'i  lit  lii- 
hbljjLanLa  uf  i;ui  *cfcltiJi  UiUliiiir  ita^b 
IbU-iy  had  a  Ubcliil  IcsbUtl  on  llilb  ItcaU , 
Lhcy    tiaVc    bccii      Hi    litC    iie($ullblloii    hi; 

l).r      r>r.  ulivt        aitO      Hi      Hit      UnaiilJilOUb 

lalintaliun   hy    ihc;  NbiiaLc  ut   Iht   iieofj 

will*  hivaili  ai.a  lii  Li»e  Ui.lvcieal  bal 
latai  lion  al  LKt  tvcJil  ihi  uii($itl.Ut  ll«t 
UiilLcd  h'aUt  a  dtt-lttlVt  iHuuf  lu/^ 
UJifuuJidta  v^cjr  lilt  aUaiAcixMU:  J-lui*- 
a^atcJl  aiiiun^  lt>c<ii  tjt  a  pijluiy  lii  liue 
gfc/jcial  e'ivti  n««»cj,l  blkd  U*  tlui  Aliai»tlC 
ftlbUc      unr*lc<i^"iiy     Oj    Ihell     U.Leiecite    Ifi 

itjxtitd   Uj    i.l»t   Wic^ci£y:;i>i.<i      Tla:y    hove 

ijt:tl,     Wil.<U:JS><:e     Ui    U't    ttji  liiittU.it    of     I  WO 

l/«-af  i«-£  tJial  Willi  Gital  biUaiit  oiid  iLtti 
y*il).  ht/aii-     Vvh;<  I.  at:Ciiit  Ut  llvtii*  tVtiy- 

11. ;j.^  u*fy  <Mjid  dxsiifc,  m  jfc*i>«-ci  1.0  oi^ 

fiy/el^/i      itlati'Wit        UyWaiOb      Ct./hh,  iYAiiii 

infii    i/j'/ti;<ii"uy      Will   u   iijot   ijt  iljcii 

Vrisd/WJ;     l/j     Jtrly     toi      tht    pi  ti-fc.  Vb  t  I'W.     >.l 

tt-.<r&t  bdvi/.ia^t,s  vii  ii,.t  uiiion  l/y  whicii 
tl*ey  weit  pi'XUita?  wiJl  t4i£y  JiOt  iJtiA^- 
tunti  U  dfcbf  tfj  tliow;  tadvu^Jt  it  tach 
ttjfy   ait    wi.o   W'^'iid  i>£-vti    iiitii;  injin 

tKeir    IjltKUXI.    b.l^a    COiJJ-£jCl     tJitJJi     Wlti. 

aiieiiiV 

'lo   Uit   fJt-c-afy   ti-d   i>ti ua**iieiicy   ot 
your  Li.ioi-   «  ^vvtu^iiejjl  loi  U^t  wJ-oit 

:.i  aidii'ixiii.tOit      W'^  iaii*ii-f.e    j-<yw«.vej 

bV"..'.'.   oeivifctij  u.t  i/bwtt  cbii  ot  aiJ  fedt- 

QUttte  6.u«>t-t:t  jt^     Uiey   mu6t   iJifcv:li:Wy 

exi>f.>iwv.e  tint  i}AykJ?Vx>M'i£  aild  Ui«<.JJUp- 

V.>j}-i    w>.i<-h   a-'I   kL.tijrjx^    u-   ali  yM^es. 

L^avt  exi>eneJict)d      fceiisio-t  of  till*  ino- 

iaat-iiVvUt  'jui.'.    >vj  Litvt  uaupiovto  ajjon 

yvvj  fij  t-l  et^-ty   c-y  Uja  adviXiou  vf  t  coii- 

sliiUUv/-    «.».'    t.vVvJiiJjaeijil     l>e»^ti    caicu- 

I^UjC  KiikO.  yo'iJ-  IviUifj    .»;<>!•  ajj  ui'JjaAtu? 

unuoij    anci  fvr  tht:  effccikCivUi;  aaaj::.ci.He- 

meiiv  of   your  <.'^uiiiioi:  t^>l*ct•ill^      i'Liif^ 

^.vve.' uuiei.'-'.     ti.v   vlPi'p'iiii   of   ojj    owi: 

ciiOict        onjJLdiut-iicec       Wid       ui^itwed. 

faQvpu.~o  ui»s."-  i-j.l.  iLiVttiU^aiior!  kUid  aua- 

luif  c;t'''i'jt-iii»ai».>»-   cvuipift^^'y  fit*,  ua  it*- 

pru4Cip.fct  ii;  Gi^t  o^sinbuuoL  oi  lU-  poiA - 

fc!t     uiu'^ui^    bei-.ui-i:.y   witi:   eat-Jt^y     iOiC 

m«.m'.itt.uii.u^  wiUtu  iiibeii  w  piwiiiioij  lor 

lit  owi    HHit'iiouit-jLi'    htat  e  .>ust  clauii  tc 

y<jui  cvtitiOciiCi  la.d  your  ^uppvi  i      Kt- 

bUfcCl  lor  it^  auwioriiy   cuuipilauct   witli 

lU-   iitwt    acMUit;MA'i4CC   in   lit-  lueii&uici; 

ait  aaf.;t1^  t:i.jou..cc  by  U.c  j onciiUiicJ-iuiJ 

uiitjciui?  ot  liiut  hutiri.y     Jhe  b&j>--  uf  ooi 

pou'iioiii    i^y.-.U!aii     i^    liii'    rifiit    of    ll■x^. 

pt-vtp.t'  u>  uiiiKtr  rtiiC  to  aii/ei  tlicu'  coiw.:- 

Uvt'.ioiit  ol  gvi»viiautint.- -Bat  tin-  oou.sU- 

tutiOti   wiiioii   wt   ioiy   ume  €}X..i»i^    uuio. 

ciittiiged  Uy  ac  expuoU  aud  autiicnuc  4uJ.i 

of  tiiit'  wtioA   ptx.pic.  i£  hacjediy  ookga- 

\Any    upoi;    -AU      i  uv   vtu  y    uie.a   ol    Uit 

powtji    and   Uk    j-»*?iit  oi   tl*e  ptoixt   to 

eauioiiiiii    hO\  liJ  niufcut .    pi*Ji>uppoi>ci    Uav 

oa<i>    o?    evi-iy    uxiiVidual    to   oUcy  liic 

vaiwauiuSi.i,c  huvciiuutiai. 
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out  objection,  it  is  so  oraerea. 


judgment  was  capable.    Not  unconscious     couragement  to  it,  your  indulgent  recep- 


w^  «**«^ 
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All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations, 
under  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency.— They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;  and  according  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  pubhc  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fled  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  to 
become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men, 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government .  destroyint^ 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted   them   to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  t;ov- 
etnment  and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state  it  is  requisite,  not 
only,  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregular  opposition  to  its  £u;k.nowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect. 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
>ystem;  and  thus  to  undermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all  the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  involved, 
nmember  that  time  and  habit  are  at 
least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  charac- 
tf-r  of  governments,  as  of  other  human 
institutions: — that  experience  is  the  sur- 
•^•st  standard  by  which  to  test  the  real 
tendency  of  the  existing  constitution  uf  a 
country  — that  facility  in  changes,  upon 
the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opin- 
ion, exposes  to  perpetual  change  from 
the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and 
opinion:  and  remember,  especially,  that 
fur  the  efficient  management  of  your 
common  interests  in  a  country  so  exten- 
sive a.s  ours,  a  government  of  as  much 
vigor  as  IS  consistent  with  the  perfect 
security  of  liberty  is  indispensable.  Lib- 
erty Itself  will  find  m  such  a  government 
v^ith  powers  properly  distributed  and  ad- 
justed, its  surest  truardian.  It  is.  indeed, 
little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  gov- 
ernment IS  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  eacii 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits 
pre.scnbed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain 
all  m  the  .secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment 
v)f  the  rights  of  person  and  property, 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
clant;er  of  parties  in  the  state,  with  par- 
tcular  references  to  the  founding  of 
tnem  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
V  lew  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  party  generally. 


This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind. — It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  Ls  seen  in  iLs  greatest 
rankness.  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 
The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities, 
IS  Itself  a  frightful  despotism  But  this 
k-ads  at  leivith  to  a  more  forma!  and 
permanent  depotism  I  he  disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  fo  .seek  security 
and  repose  m  tlie  absolute  i><)Wfr  of  .in 
individual,  and.  sooner  or  later  the  chief 
of  s(ime  prt'Viiilmg  faction  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  thiin  his  comp^-titors 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpo.st>  i)f 
his  own  elevation  on  the  rums  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind  'Which  nevt-i  theU-s.s 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  si«ht'  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  or  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  v.ise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  tl;e  public  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  comiii  unity 
with  ill  founded  jealousies  and  false 
alarin,>.  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
again.-»t  another,  foments  occasional  not 
and  insurrection  It  opfiis  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  v^hich 
finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment lUsolf  throu^jh  the  channels  of  parly 
pa.ssions  '11. us  the  policy  and  the  will  of 
one  country  are  subjected  to  the  policy 
and  will  of  another 

There  is  an  op.nion  that  parties  ui  fiee 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  tlie 
adnunistra'ion  of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  lib<'rty 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true,  and  in  governments  of  a  mo- 
narchical cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party  But  m  tho.se  of  tiie  popu- 
lar character,  m  governments  purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged P'rom  tiieir  natural  tendency,  it 
IS  certain  there  will  always  t)e  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
It.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warming. 
It  should  consume 

It  is  important  like\*ise.  that  tlie  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its 
administration,  to  confine  them.selves 
vvithin  thiMr  respective  coa^titutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  tlie 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidatf  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  m  one.  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism  A  ju^t  estimate  of  that 
luve  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
which  predominate  in  the  human  lieart. 
IS  sufBcient  to  .satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 


this  poksition  Tin-  nece.s.sily  of  reciprocal 
checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power, 
by  dividing  and  di.'-tributing  it  into  dif- 
ferent depositories,  and  constituting  each 
the  guardian  of  the  public  weal  against 
invasion  of  the  others,  has  been  evinced 
by  experiments  ancient  and  modern; 
.some  of  them  in  our  country  and  under 
our  own  eyes  To  preserve  them  mu.st  be 
as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If.  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  mtxliflcation  of  the  constitutional 
powers  be  m  any  particular  wrong,  let 
It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the 
way  which  the  constitution  designates. — 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpa- 
tion, for  tiiough  this,  in  one  instance, 
may  be  the  instrument  of  gtxxl.  it  Is  the 
cu>limar.v  wt-apon  by  which  f  ree  govern- 
menUs  are  dfstr(jyed  The  precedent 
must  always  ureatly  ovei  balance  in  per- 
man.  nt  evil  any  partial  or  transient 
OtMii  fit  which  the  use  cm  at  any  time 
yu  Id 

or  all  the  disiK)sitions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  p<jlitical  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  ^rnat  pillars  of  human  happiness. 
the'.se  firmest  props  of  th.e  duties  of  men 
and  citizens  The  mere  politician,  equally 
w  ith  the  pious  man.  outiht  to  respect  and 
u>  cherish  them  A  volume  could  not 
trace  all  their  conmctions  with  private 
and  public  felicity  Let  it  simply  be 
asked  Where  is  th<-  security  for  property. 
fnr  reputation,  for  life  if  the  sense  of 
relniuus  obligation  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  instruments  of  investiga- 
tion in  courts  of  Justice  '  And  let  us  with 
cautiiiri  md'ilk'e  the  supivisition  that 
mornhty  can  be  maintained  without  re- 
!  If  Ion  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
tlie  influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  In  exclu- 
sion of  reliL'ious  principle 

It  IS  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
mor.ility  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government  1  he  rule.  Indeed,  extends 
with  more  t)r  le.s.s  force  to  every  species 
of  fret'  government  Who  that  is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  with  Indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric'' 

Promote  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance  iastltutions  for  the  general 
diffusior.  of  knowledge  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opini^in.  It  should  be 
enlii^htened 

As  a  very  importaiU  source  of  strength 
and  ^ecurlty,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  Is  to  use  It  as 
spaiin.;ly  as  pos.-ible  avoiding  occasions 
of  expt'nse  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
memb<'ring  abo,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments to  prepare  f  >r  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  It  avoidmu  likewi.se  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  .shunning  oc- 
casions of  t'xi>ense  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions m  time  of  i)eace  to  di.scharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  unwenerou.sly  throwing 
upon  jxv^terity  the  burden  which  we 
our.s«'lves  ouuht  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
.sentiitives,  but  it  is  nece.s.sary  that  public 
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opinions  .should  cooperate.  To  facilitate 
to  themlhe  performance  of  their  duty.  It 
15  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
(.1  debts  there  must  be  revenue:  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes,  that 
n)  taxe.s  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  Inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
11  nt.  that  the  Intrinsic  embarrassment 
iiuseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  is  always  a  choice 
of  din^.culties  > .  rueht  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
t.vf  fnr  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
uuct  cf  the  government  in  making  it, 
.ind  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
meivsures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
ail  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religicn  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
bo  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and.  at 
no  du^tant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but.  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  n-pay  ai\y  temporary  ad- 
\  antages  which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  It;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue '  The 
(  xpenmenl.  at  least  is  recommended  by 
every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature  Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible 
by  lt.s  vices? 

In  the  fxecutior,  of  .such  a  p'an.  noth- 
ing   is    more   essential    than    that   p>er- 
manent,   inveterate   antipathies   against 
particular    nations    and    passionate    at- 
tachments   for    others,    should    be    ex- 
cluded: and  that  m  place  of  them,  just 
and  amicable  feelings  towards  all  should 
be   cultivated.      The    nation    which    in- 
dulges   towards    another    an    habitual 
haired,  or   an   habitual   fondness,   is  in 
some  degree  a  slave.    It  is  a  slave  to  its 
animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of 
which  IS  sufBcient  to  lead  it  astray  from 
its  duty  and  its  interest.     Antipathy  in 
one  nation  against  another  disposes  each 
more  readily  to  offer  insult  and  Injury,  to 
lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and 
to  be  haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or   trifling   occasions  of  dispute 
occur.     Hence,    frequent   collisions,    ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  HI  will  and  re- 
sentment, som  limes  Impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations of  policy.    The  government  some- 
times participates  m  the  national  pro- 
pensity,   and    adopts    through    passion 
what  reason  would  reject:  at  other  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  sub- 
s'^rvient   to  projects   of   hostility,   insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.    The  peace 
often.  s(  m-.timcs  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  hkewLse.  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest  in  cases 
where  no  real  crmmon  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  Into  one  the  enmities  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 


ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements 
or  Justiflcatlonfi.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessary  parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
tmd  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held ;  and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compU- 
ances  of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  orpcrtunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
Infljence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  consiantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
f:  reign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead 
of  a  defense  again«:t  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  end 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interest. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us.  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  voUtical  connection  as 
possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith:— Here  let 
us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be 
unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collusions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efRcient  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 


Injury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  cult  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
Interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  Is  our  true  F>olicy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it, 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
served in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re- 
spectable defensive  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,    and   a   liberal   Intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended   by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.    But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold   an 
equal  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course  of 
things;    diffusing    and    diversifying    by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing   nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as 
expsrience  and  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tate; constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it 
is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested  favors  from   another;   that   it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  accept  xmder 
that  character;  that  by  such  acceptance, 
it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having   given    equivalents    for   nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.    There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.     It  is  an  Illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrjmien, 
these  coimsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend,  I  dare  not  h(«Je  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent 
our  nation  from  running  the  course 
which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny 
of  nations,  but  If  I  may  even  flatter 
myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of 
some  partial  benefit,   some  occasional 
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if  ood ;  th«t  they  may  now  and  then  recur 
to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to 
w'am  against  the  mlschlers  of  foreign 
intrigue,  to  guard  agalnat  the  Impostures 
of  pretended  patriotism:  thla  hope  will 
be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude 
for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far.  In  the  discharge  of  my  ofiBcial 
duties.  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
cipU's  which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  Is.  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe;  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April.  1793.  is  the  index  to  my  plan 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me. 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain.  I 
wa4  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in 
duty  and  Interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  it.  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me.  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  ail. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  anything  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  Justice  and 
humanity  impoee  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  it  Is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity   towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  Interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it. 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconscious  of 
Intentional  error.  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be.  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
'hem  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty -five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its 
service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults 
'f  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned 
to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to 
tht'  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vei)t  love  towards  it.  which  is  so  natural 


to  a  man  who  views  in  It  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations ;  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ing expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking.  In 
the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  be- 
nign influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free 
government — the  ever  favorite  object  of 
my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and 
dangers. 

Qto    Washington 
Unfted  Statts. 

17th  September,  1796. 

Mr  MANSFIEIX)  Mr  President,  I 
take  this  occasion  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  his  excellent  and  outstanding  rendi- 
tion of  Washington's  Farewell  Address  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  recall 
that  during  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Father  of  our 
Country  said: 

Olve  me  but  a  banner  to  pUml  uix't.  the 
hllU  of  West  Auguala — 

Which,  if  I  may  interpolate  i.s  now  the 
State  of  West  Virginia— 

and  I  shall  gather  around  nie  ih  •<»«?  mm  who 
wi:i  set  thla  bleeding  Nation  free 

George  Washington  was  a  surveyor  in 
that  lovely  area,  and  he  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  He  said  that  midst  its  green 
and  quiet  hills  there  was  to  be  found  the 
very  e.ssence  of  freedom  itself  I  think  it 
is  a  fitting  coincidence  that  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr  Randolph)  should  have 
given  us  today  the  magnificent  words  of 
the  first  President.  In  view  of  the  his- 
torical association  which  George  Wash- 
ington had  with  what  Is  now  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  when  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
his  rendition  today. 

Mr  AULOTT.  Mr  President,  I  Join 
with  the  majority  leader  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  for  his 
reading  of  George  Washington's  Farewell 
Address.  I  know  that  the  manner  In 
which  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  done  so  has  brought  to  all  of  us  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  truth  and 
values  of  that  address  His  rendition 
reminded  me  what  a  great  intellect 
fathered  our  country,  and  that  perhaps 
In  this  latter  time  we  have  tended  to 
confuse  great  Intellectual  ability  with 
mere  mental  acrobatics  or  gymnastics. 
There  is  a  great  difference.  I  only  wish 
that  hundreds  more  could  have  heard 
the  rendition  given  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  this  noon 

Mr  YARBOROUOH.  Mr  President. 
I  join  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
In  commending  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [  Mr.  Randolph  1 
for  his  able  rendition  of  President 
George  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 
I  wish  to  EKDint  out  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  George  Washington  that  has 
sometimes  been  overlooked. 

This  morning  television  reminded  us 
of  an  incident  in  the  life  of  George 
Washington.     When     the     Continental 


Army  was  disbanded  and  the  soldiers 
were  going  home,  we  had  a  weak,  ineffi- 
cient, bankrupt,  and  almost  no.  govern- 
ment When  It  came  time  to  sign  the 
more  than  10.000  discharges,  the  staff  of 
George  Washington  recommended  that 
he  delegate  the  duty  of  signing  the  dis- 
charges to  the  general  of  each  division. 
The  staff  pointed  out  that  George  Wash- 
ington's signature  was  lung  and  it  would 
t>e  a  laborious  task  to  sign  that  number 
of  discharges 

President  George  Wsuihington  said: 

N  '  I  want  every  v>ldler  in  the  American 
Army  t>>  have  a  dlachari^e  signed  by  Die, 
because  I  wnnt  him  l"  know  thHt  I  saw  hU 
name     and     appreciate     hia     tervloe     In     the 

rrvolution 

So  the  discharge  of  every  revolutionary 
soldier,  not  only  the  10,000.  but  others, 
bore  the  personal  slgriature  of  Precident 
GeorKe  Washington.  That  is  one  little 
incident  in  Washington's  great  devotion 
to  duty 

This  morning  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Vlrgmia  read  the  ad- 
dress of  President  George  Washington 
with  much  feeling,  understanding,  and 
meaning,  and  not  as  a  mere  matter  of 
rote  I  commend  him  for  the  thought 
that  he  has  given  to  the  great  word*  of 
admonition  from  our  greatest  American. 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President.  I  am 
glad  that  we  are  today  observing  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  that  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  to  the  rendition  of  the 
Farewell  Address  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph  1 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President.  I,  too. 
wish  to  add  my  commendation  to  those 
of  my  colleagues  for  the  excellent  ren- 
dition of  the  Farewell  Address  by  the 
able  semor  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

I  could  not  help  noticing  during  the 
course  of  the  Farewell  Address  that  por- 
tion which  relates  to  public  credit: 

One  method  of  preserving  it  U  to  uae  It 
%»  sparingly  &•  poaalble.  avoiding  oocasiona 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
membering, also,  that  timely  dlBburaaments. 
to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently  prevent 
much  greater  dlsburaementa  to  repel  It; 
avoiding  lllLewlse  the  accumulation  of  debt, 
not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of  expense, 
but  by  vigorous  exertions.  In  time  of  pesce. 
to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable 
wars  may  have  occasioned,  not  ungenenmsly 
throwing  upon  poetertty  the  burden  which 
we  ourselves  ought  to  bear. 

I  wish  that  more  Members  of  Con- 
«re.ss  down  through  the  years.  Including 
present  Members  of  Congress,  had 
heeded  these  words,  because  I  read  with 
great  concern  an  article  entitled  "Uncle 
Sam  Faces  $1  Trillion  Debt."  written  by 
Maurice  H  Stans,  and  published  in  the 
February  19,  1962.  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OiR  Chancing  Economy — Uncle  Sam  Paces 

•  1  Trillion  Debt 

(By  Maurice  H  Stans) 

Trea-sury   Secretary  C.  Douglas  Dillon  has 

.isked  for  a  tlO  btlUon  Increase  In  the  celling 
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on  our  national  debt  This  would  bring  it 
U)  an  all-time  high  of  $306  billion. 

The  Congress  has  Indicated  that  it  wlU 
deal  with  thU  request  In  two  Installments. 
An  increase  of  $2  billion  will  undoubtedly 
b«>  authorized  Immediately,  as  an  emergency 
measure,  to  permit  enough  new  funding  to 
pay  current  bills  This  will  bring  the  debt 
total   to  the  magic  line   of  S300  billion. 

Ab<^ive  this  amount.  DUlon  will  have 
tougher  sailing,  and  the  Congress  may  give 
him  only  a  part  of  the  additional  $S  billion 
he  wanu  Senator  Hakit  f  Btsd.  Democrat. 
(■f  Virginia,  long-Ume  champion  of  solvent 
tcovernment.  has  announced  that  his  Senate 
Finance  Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  the 
state  of  the  Government's  financial  position 
tiefore  voting  any  further  Increases.  By  the 
time  the  hearings  are  concluded,  the  Sena- 
tor wUl  have  some  shocking  news  to  report 
to  the  American  people. 

INTESEST  U  $9  BILLION 

Tlie  annual  Interest  on  the  national  debt 
is  now  running  above  $9  billion,  and  for  the 
]-A&t  several  years  this  carrying  cost,  without 
any  payment  on  the  debt  Itself,  has  been  tak- 
ing 11  cents  of  every  dollar  of  Federal  taxes 
collected  And  the  chances  that  any  of  this 
debt  win  ever  be  paid  off  seem  less  and  leas 
as  time  goes  on 

This  u  quite  a  contrast  with  the  past 
From  the  beginning  of  the  Nation  In  1789 
until  recent  years,  a  major  objective  of  every 
President  was  to  pay  off  the  national  debt. 
It  was  done  once — by  Andrew  Jackson  In 
1834  But  each  succeeding  war  built  the 
debt  to  a  new  plateau;  Intervening  efforts 
accomplished  reductions  but  never  elimi- 
nated the  entire  amount 

Even  so.  at  the  end  of  ftscal  1916,  the  debt 
was  only  a  little  more  thiin  a  billion  dollars. 
By  the  end  of  World  Ww  I,  It  had  soared 
above  •25  billion  From  this  high  pxjlnt  It 
was  reduced  In  11  consecutive  years,  cutting 
It  by  more  than  one-third  to  $18  billion  In 
1930 

PTcim  there  It  began  an  upward  climb, 
through  wartime  and  jjeiicetlme,  with  the 
budget  In  the  red  26  years  out  of  32.  The 
depression  years  Increased  the  debt  regularly, 
and  It  had  reached  nearly  $50  bllUon  before 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  It  was  1270  billion.  Three  sub- 
sequent surpluses  by  Truman  and  three  more 
by  Elsenhower  could  not  match  the  costs  of 
the  Korean  war  and  the  Intervening  peace- 
time deficits.  The  current  years  spending 
will  push  the  debt  to  »300  billion,  or  more, 
and  the  end   Ls   not  in  sight. 

CREDrr  CARD  GOVERNMENT 

Up  to  now  1  have  been  referring  only  to  the 
interest-bearing  debt  But  this  Isnt  all  that 
we  owe  as  a  nation.  By  a  continuing  policy 
of  national  extravagance,  we  have  been  com- 
mitting the  Government's  future  resources 
beyond  this  to  an  Incredible  degree  We  have 
adopted  In  Washington  a  program  of  ■credit- 
card  Government"  that  is  placing  a  burden 
of  staggering  proportions  on  our  children 
and  grandchildren 

As  Director  of  the  Budget,  I  undertook  In 
1960  to  add  up  all  the  Habllltles  of  our  Gov- 
ernment Here  are  .some  of  them.  We  owe 
$30  billion  In  unfunded  pensions  to  retired 
civilian  employees  of  the  Government.  We 
owe  almost  $40  billion  In  accrued  pensions 
to  retired  military  servicemen  The  total  of 
our  present  commitments  to  veterans  for  fu- 
ture pensions  and  compensation  (not  count- 
ing many  other  benefits)  Is  In  excess  of  $300 
billion  'aU  of  this  $370  billion  Is  for  past 
services  and  In  the  financial  statement  of  a 
business  would  be  accounted  for  among 
liabilities. 

Then  there  are  many  other  present  con- 
tractual or  legislated  Government  undertak- 
ings that  win  have  to  be  financed  In  the 
future.  Taking  all  of  them— housing  sub- 
sidy contracts,  shipping  subsidies,  the  Inter- 
state   Highway    System,    unfinished    public 


wco-ks  projects,  unpaid  purchases  of  military 
supplies  and  many  others — this  group  adds 
up  to  more  than  $150  billion  in  further  Mils 
to  be  met  in  the  coming  years. 

SOCIAL  BBCTTHrrr.  too 

Altogethe:-,  counting  the  interest-bearing 
debt  cf  $300  billion  and  the  other  obligations 
and  commitments  I  have  mentioned,  we  have 
placed  a  mortgage  of  over  $800  billion  on  our 
national  future  to  be  met  In  taxes.  This 
does  not  Include  untold  billions  of  dollars 
in  guarantees  by  the  Government  on  housing 
loans  and  other  mortgages,  bank  deposits 
and  other  savings,  and  so  on. 

Even  this  Is  not  the  full  story.  Under  our 
social  security  system,  we  have  scheduled  a 
series  of  benefits  that  far  exceed.  In  actuarial 
terms,  the  resources  that  would  be  available 
at  present  tax  rates.  This  deficiency,  which 
can  only  be  made  up  out  of  future  tax  In- 
creases already  provided  In  the  law,  is  an- 
other $250  or  $300  billion. 

This  makes  the  total  present  undertakings 
of  the  Government,  to  be  paid  from  future 
taxes.  In  excess  of  a  trillion  dollars.  And 
that  is  beyond  the  regular  annual  costs  of 
defense,  welfare,  and  other  Government 
activities. 

This  Is  a  national  debt  of  more  than  $22,000 
for  every  family  of  four  in  the  country. 
Quite  a  spending  spree  we've  been  on  for  the 
liist  30  years.  Isn't  it? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
the  present  generation  that  will  be  pay- 
ing this  debt;  it  will  be  a  burden  passed 
on  to  posterity,  to  future  generations  of 
this  country,  and  it  will  be  a  most  un- 
generous burden,  too. 


of  public  welfare  at  their  meeting  on  Friday, 
February  9,  1962,  urging  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  take  no  action  which 
would  cause  Colorado  to  lower  Its  residence 
requirements  for  recipients  of  old-age  pen- 
sion. This  resolution  was  adopted  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  State  board. 

At  the  request  of  the  State  board  I  am 
forward.ng  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each 
member  of  the  Colorado  congressional  dele- 
gation. We  would  appreciate  hearing  from 
you  what  action,  if  any,  is  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress in  this  regard. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Guy  R    Justis, 

Director. 


TREATMENT  OP  ELDERLY 
CITIZENS 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly we  have  heard  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  pro- 
posed to  place  all  of  the  old  age  pen- 
sion systems  in  the  country  upon  the 
same  time  schedule.  My  own  State  has 
been  far  reaching  and  forward  looking 
in  the  treatment  of  its  elder  citizens. 
The  program  is  ore  in  which  I,  as  well 
as  many  other  people,  have  had  an  active 
part.  It  is  a  program  of  which  I  am 
personally  very  proud.  If  the  rules  were 
to  be  relaxed,  as  the  Secretary  has  sug- 
gested, it  would  cause  irreparable  dam- 
age to  the  system  and  the  older  people 
in  my  State.  It  would  be  a  change  that 
I  would  not  like  to  see.  I  am  sure  that 
the  people  of  Colorado  would  not  like  to 
see  it. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Guy 
R.  Justis.  director  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
enclosing  a  resolution  of  the  Colorado 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  urging 
that  Congress  take  no  action  which 
would  cause  Colorado  to  lower  its  resi- 
dence requirements  for  recipients  of  the 
old-age  pension.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter,  together  with  the 
resolution,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

State  or  Colorado, 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Denver,  Colo.,  February  16, 1962. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  Senator  Allott:  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  board 


Resolution    of   the    Colorado   State   Board 
OF  Public  Welfare  Urging  That  the  Con- 
gress OF  the  United  States  Take  No  Ac- 
tion   Which   Would   Cause   Colorado  To 
Lower    Its    Residence    Requirements    for 
Recipients  of  Old-Age  Pension 
Whereas  Colorado  has.  by  vote  of  its  citi- 
zens, established  one  of  the  most  adequate 
pension  systems  for  the  aged  in  the  entire 
United  States  by  providing  for  a  minimum 
monthly   payment  of  $100  which  has  been 
and  may  be  further  Increased  as  the  cost  of 
living  Increases;  and 

Whereas  Colorado  in  1958  substantially 
improved  the  care  for  lu  aged  citizens  by 
providing  one  of  the  finest  medical  pro- 
grams in  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  5-year  residence  provision  in 
the  present  program  is  a  reasonable  protec- 
tion against  an  Influx  Into  Colorado  of  aged 
people  from  other  States,  particularly  ad- 
joining States,  with  lesser  pension  programs; 
and 

Whereas  to  reduce  this  residence  require- 
ment to  1  year  would  encourage  substantial 
numbers  of  aged  persons  from  other  States 
to  move  to  Colorado  In  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Colorado  pension  system;  and 
Whereas  the  addition  of  substantial  num- 
bers of  persons  to  the  present  program  would 
substantially  reduce  the  level  of  medical 
care  now  provided  under  Colorado's  pension 
health  and  medical  care  program  and  cause 
serious  dislocations  in  the  entire  program: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  That  the 
members  of  this  State  board  of  public  wel- 
fare hereby  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  no  action  which  would  lower 
the  residence  requirements  now  In  effect  for 
recipients  of  old-age  pension;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Members  of  Congress  of 
the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Colorado 


REVIEW         COMMISSION         URGES 

BEACH      AREA     ACQUISITION      IN 

REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fast-growing 
need  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  recreational  space.  We  are  aware 
also  that  as  the  demand  grows,  the  space 
available  for  preservation  for  public 
use  is  dwindUng.  Every  day.  new  devel- 
opments and  new  fences  rise  and  the  cost 
of  acquisition  of  land  is  skyrocketing. 

The  national  need  for  preservation  of 
recreational  areas  is  an  urgent  one  and 
no  token  recognition  will  be  acceptable. 
The  responsibility  for  the  vision  and  ac- 
tion necessary  to  provide  recreational 
are£is  for  a  growing  populace  is  one  that 
must  be  dealt  with  at  all  governmental 
levels,  for  it  is  a  national  problem.  Each 
step   we    take   toward    preservation    of 
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recreational  areas  is  a  national  achieve- 
ment. Each  opportunity  we  miss  Is  a 
national  expense,  for  some  day  these  rec- 
reational areas  must  be  provided  and 
delay  merely  raises  the  price. 

As  the  author  of  the  bill  (S.  4) 
to  create  a  national  seashore  recrea- 
tional area  on  88.5  miles  of  Padre  Island 
on  the  Texas  ^f  coast,  I  emphasize 
that  the  enactment  of  this  measure 
would  be  beneficial  to  people  all  over 
Texas  and  the  United  States,  not  only 
for  our  time  but  for  all  time. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  availability  of 
recreational  sites,  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission  re- 
cently made  this  statement  in  a  report 
compiled  for  the  President  and  the 
Congress : 

A  most  pressing  problem  of  supply  Is  (.c.-in 
and  Great  Lakes  shoreline.  This  resource  Is 
one  of  the  most  in  demand.  It  la  one  of  the 
most  scarce  In  public  ownership.  The  sit- 
uation Is  particularly  acute  near  large  cities 

Tbe  48  contlt?uou8  States  have  almost  60.- 
000  miles  of  shoreline.  .Mx>ut  one-third  of 
this  can  be  considered  as  possible  recreation 
supply  This  Includes  beach,  marsh,  and 
blulT  areas. 

Less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  shoreline 
U  In  public  ownership  for  recreation — only 
336  miles  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  296  miles 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Yet  both  coasts  are 
centers  of  p>opulatlon.  and  they  will  be  more 
£0  In  the  future.  The  present  supply  of 
publicly  owned  shoreline  for  recreation  la 
not  adequate,  and  acquisition  will  t>e  needed 

In  the  same  report,  the  Review  Com- 
mission made  the  following  recommen- 
dation: 

Immediate  action  should  be  taken  by  Fed- 
»ri!.  State,  and  local  governments  to  acquire 
additional  beach  and  «horellne  areas. 

Dan  Klepper.  in  a  very  able  article 
111  the  San  Antonio  News  of  February  13. 
said  of  Padre  Island : 

Unless  necessary  steps  are  taken  Imme- 
diately, the  public  will  lose  Its  rli^ht  of  ac- 
cess and  use  of  this  vast  and  beautiful  shore- 
line. 

Next  weekend  several  newspapermen.  In- 
cluding myself,  will  make  a  trip  down  the 
length  of  this  Island.  We  Intend  to  spend 
3  or  4  days  on  the  Journey. 

V/e  will  fish  In  the  surf  along  the  way,  and 
W'l'  A'lU  c.imp  out  .it  night. 

U'hKe  It  Is  relatively  easy  to  negotiate  the 
110-mlle  strip  of  beach  In  a  four-wheel -drive 
vehicle  we  Intend  to  travel  on  powerful,  ofl- 
the-road  scouters  called  lote-Gotes. 

We  win  pack  all  of  our  gear.  Including 
<a.soUne.  tents,  bedrolls,  fresh  water,  and 
supplies,   on   the   two-wheeled   vehicles. 

Our  purpose  In  making  this  trip  wUl  be 
t'A'ijfold  : 

1  To  test  the  versatility  of  these  vehicles 
on  hard  packed  and  loose  sand.  There  Is  a 
possibility  that  this  type  of  scooter  will  be 
lnv.Uuab;e  to  .laltwatcr  anglers  who  want 
to  get  well  off  the  beaten  track. 

2  To  show  our  readers  what  they  might 
e.xpect  to  find,  see,  and  do  If  the  Island 
beaches  are  made  easily  accessible  to  them. 
and  to  show  them  the  work  of  nature  that 
will  be  destroyed  If  a  Padre  Island  Park  is 
not  created. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  act  now.  not  next 
year,  to  preserve  Padre  Island.  There  is 
a  race  for  tmie.  Developers  are  now  put- 
tmkj  out  multicolored  advertisements  in 
trjing  to  excite  people  with  regard  to 
Padre  Island,  which,  unless  action  is 
taken  soon,  will  mean  that  the  prices  will 


be  too  high  for  the  Government  to  pay. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  race  to  have 
this  beautiful  beach  area  left  as  it  is  now, 
without  any  construction  on  it,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  American  people. 

To  point  up  the  growing  national  con- 
cern over  present  and  future  recreation- 
al needs  in  the  United  States.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  the  following  newspaper 
articles,  entitled  "Our  First  Nat.onal 
Seashore — Cape  Hattera.^:  The  First 
American  Coastal  Area  So  Designated. 
Is  Attractin'4  More  and  More  Visitors  — 
It  Could  Happen  to  Padre,"  published 
October  16.  1960,  in  the  Corpus  Chrisii 
Caller-Times,  copyright.  1960.  by  the 
Reader's  D.gest  Association.  Inc..  con- 
densed from  Today's  I-ivint;;  "The  Out- 
door.sman:  Will  Public  Lose  Padre 
Beaches."  by  Dan  Klepper.  outdoors  edi- 
tor, in  the  Tuesday,  February  13,  1962. 
edition  of  the  San  Antonio  Ncas;  "Pres- 
ervation Sou::;ht;  I'JS.  Natural  Beauty 
Could  Vani.sh  Quickly",  from  the  Sun- 
day. February  11.  1962.  edition  of  the 
Corpus  Christ;  Caller-Times,  and  "Com- 
mission Proposes  Resources  Develop- 
ment," from  the  February  11.  1962,  edi- 
tion of  tlie  Corpus  Chri.'^ti  Caller-Times 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From     the     Corpus     Chrlstl     Caller-Tunes. 
Oct    IG.  I960 1 

Qi  R    FiR-ST    National    Se.ashi  at      C^pi    H^T- 

TCR\3.     THE     FiRdT     AMERICAN     C(.iAST.U.     AaK.\ 
J^O     DCSIONATED.     Is     ArrR.\CTlNC     MOBK     A.ND 

M'.ai:  VISIT' IRS--IT  Cotnj)  Happen  to  Padre 
(By  Dun   Wl-.art.ni  > 

Man's  dt'Sire  tu  stand  on  the  tup  uf  souie 
mountain  Is  p-walleled  by  a  lunging  lu  go 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  sea  TJ'.e  ocean. 
frim  which  c.ime  life  itself.  Is  a  magnet  pull- 
Ir-.g  us  all  to  tne  shore  But  where  our  s-.ip- 
ply  of  mountalr\s  appe.irs  Inexhaustible,  we 
are  now  actually  running  out  of  seashore  for 
public  use 

Huge  stretches  have  become  off  limits  for 
most  people,  tne  way  to  the  shore  bUx-ked 
by  na-trespa&slng  signs.  In  many  area.s  use 
of  Deaohea  ls  Unnted  to  persoiis  stopping  at 
expensive  hotels  Too  often  man  h;ts 
stripped  the  beach  Itself  of  all  naturalness 
by  planting  It  with  hotels,  cabanas.  cabli;s. 
and  concessions 

Many  people  have  thought  It  would  be 
wonderful  if.  s<iniehow  great  stretches  of 
shoreline  could  be  set  aside  permanently 
for  public  u-se  .f.d  pre.served  as  a  seo-shore 
wildernc&s.  That  Is  precisely  wh.it  has  been 
done  on  the  thin,  wmdswpt  siring  of  barrier 
Islands  which  form  the  outer  banks  of  North 
Carolina. 

Here  Is  a  stretch  of  70  miles  of  unspoiled 
beach  where  you  will  enrosmter  only  shore 
birds,  scurrying  crabs,  and  an  occasional 
surfcaster;  and  as  you  walk  against  the 
salty  wind,  you  need  not  worry  about  any 
slick  promoter's  ruining  t.hls  shoreline:  It 
Is  preserved  and  protected  for  you  and  yoar 
grandchildren  and  their  grandchildren. 
For  It  Is  C  ipe  Hatteras  National  Seitshore. 
a  new  and  unique  unit  in  our  nation,-*!  park 
system. 

Only  8  yars  old  but  alreadv  attracting 
nearly  half  a  million  vUltors  a  yei^r.  this 
national  seasbore  was  made  posslb;e  by  un- 
usual teamwork  between  Goverrmient  and 
private  philanthropy  Congress  auth>'rlzed 
1'  in  1937  but  voted  no  funds  tc  acquire  land 
Sixteen  years  later,  with  still  no  Federal 
HKiney  appropriated,  the  heirs  of  Henry 
Phipps  stepped  forward  and  donated  2.7'K) 
acres    of    land    at    Cape    Hatteras    ItsCf,    tne 


key  tract  worth  psrhaps  $250,000  at  the  time. 
The  State  of  North  Carolina  authorised  Its 
Governor  to  reach  Into  an  emergency  fund 
and  take  out  •618.000 — to  match  9618.000  of- 
fered by  Lbe  Millon  family.  Later,  with  land 
8;>eculatora  Jacking  up  tlielr  prices.  North 
Carolina  put  In  an  extra  $200,000  and  again 
the  Melloi.s  matched  It.  Thus  the  Nation 
acquired  a  new  kind  of  park  A  seashore  for 
everyone  for  :\11  time 

Prom  the  air  the  narr  w  Islands  ck  cupled 
by  the  natu>nal  seashore  resemble  a  wtsh- 
b<jne  floating  In  water.  Tlie  point  ol  union 
l.s  at  Cape  Hatteras.  frt)m  which  one  clavicle 
.stretches  out  40  miles  to  the  north  and  the 
I  ther  30  miles  to  the  si  uthwest.  At  the 
cape  the  bone  Is  nearly  3  milea  wide: 
p:sewhert'  It's  generally  less  than  a  mile  and 
at  si>me  points  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  t)cean  to  the  s<<und.  The  «hr<le 
l.s  me  of  the  Nation''  major  geographic  cun- 
o.sitics  Some  schi'lars  bt-iieve  the  outer 
baiiks  were  once  much  farther  out  and  that 
over  the  ages  the  ocean  has  driven  them 
ever  closer  t(3  the  mainland  Others  dls- 
luree,  s.-iy  they  were  part  •  f  the  mainland. 
The  rest  of  us.  traveling  th*>lr  length  again 
and  again,  simply  marvel  that  the  narrow 
ribbon  of  sand  Is  there  at  all.  beaten  as  It 
Is  by  water  on  both  sides  and  blown  cease- 
les.sly  by  '.kinds  and  tjales 

The  f.ulf  Stream  Is  only  15  miles  ofT  the 
cip"  It  comes  driving  iip  trum  the  fouth, 
and  l.fre  runs  head-on  Into  cold  current* 
from  the  n<^rth  Tlie  result  is  treacherous 
Diamond  Shoals,  formed  offshore  for  14  miles. 
'\'  u  can  stand  at  the  cape  and  witness  one 
"f  the  world's  mtut  r'ramatlc  demonstritlons 
of  the  niaj"sty  of  the  sea  As  the  two  major 
ciirre::t.s  collide  you  see  spectacular  •pray 
da'^hlns  20.  30  and  more  feet  Into  the  air. 
On  other  shorelines  y'.'U  see  sprays  from 
wa'er  ftrik^ng  ri  cks.  tM.s  sjray  is  simply 
water  strlklr.g  water 

Most  visitors  come  to  the  n.iMin.vl  seashore 
t*>  spend  a  d.'Ay  on  the  long  beaches  or  to 
camp  In  tents  or  trailers  for  a  week  or  two 
smack  up  agalntt  the  dunes  They  come 
over  on  free  bridges  and  ft-rrles  to  bathe  In 
the  surf,  swim  In  tl'.e  sound  and  also  to 
w  ide  in  history 

The  Rrst  English  colonizing  attempt  In 
.\nier!'  a  w.is  o:-.  sandy  Roanoke  Island,  which 
U' s  In  the  sound  Just  bark  of  the  cuter 
banks  It  w.ia  on  the  outer  banks  In  1903 
that  the  Wrights  made  the  flrht  succsesful 
n:ght.s  In  a  {H^wcred  machine  heavier  than  air. 
The  banks  iniiiht  also  be  called  the  birth- 
place of  radio  Reginald  A  Fessenden  U 
cred:ted  with  achieving.  In  1902.  the  first 
lo:  g-dlstat.ce  tranrmlsslon  of  the  human 
v  )lce  by  wireless  telephone — 1  e  .  radio.  His 
metsages  were  passed  between  a  50-foot  tower 
ere>  t*d  just  nt)rLh  of  r ae  '■  ipe  and  another  52 
n>lles  away  un  Roanoke  Island. 

In  1023  etlll  another  Innovator  came  to  the 
I  u.er  banks — Brig  Ueii.  Billy  Mitchell.  At 
tiie  B4^>uthern  tip  of  the  national  aeaahore 
t.jday  you  can  see  the  Improvised  airstrip 
from  which  his  men  uxjk  off  to  sink  two  old 
battle.'hips  anch'  rid  as  te'-t  targets  near  Dla- 
na;nd  Shoals  In  20  minutes  Mitchell's 
planes  changed  the  whole  the>iry  of  modern 
w..rf.ire 

In  b<jth  World  wars  German  submartnea 
haunt'd  the  area—  one  man  today  tella  of 
c.imbmg  t.'ie  lighthouse  at  the  c.ipe  during 
World  War  II  and  seeing  four  tankers  burn- 
ing simultaneously.  This  lighthouse  Ls  the 
t  t  i'-st  m  the  Uaittd  States,  and  national  sea- 
shore vitltors  are  privileged  to  climb  Its  268 
s'eps. 

But  most  visitors  come  to  get  away  from 
the  work.s  of  man  On  t.Ms  wilderness  shore- 
line, human  effort  seems  pur:y  compared  with 
the  power  of  wind  and  sea  The  inlet 
t-iTough  which  the  English  ships  brought  our 
Mrst  colonists  was  closed  by  drifting  sands  at 
least  150  years  ago.  The  wind  and  sea  did 
this  huge  engineering  Job.  A  few  miles 
South,   visitors  see   a   long -abandoned   hl^h- 
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way  bridge  over  dry  land — the  waters  cut  an 
Inlet  here  around  1730,  and  closed  It  up  200 
years  later  The  Wrights  flew  at  the  base  of 
Kill  Devil  Hill,  a  sand  dvine  90  feet  high. 
But  the  wind  has  piled  up  other  dunes  here 
nearly  twice  that  height — and  kept  them 
moving,  covering  live  forests  In  their  paths 
and  uncovering  dead  ones  left  behind. 

The  national  seashore  draws  visitors  the 
year  around — 470.000  last  year  against 
340,000  the  year  betore  and  100.000  In  1953. 
More  than  half  come  during  the  summer,  but 
the  other  seasons  have  their  attractions,  too. 
More  and  more  people  are  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize the  particular  charms  of  an  autumn 
seaahore  the  sea,  the  skies,  the  vegetation, 
even  the  sand,  Uike  on  strange  and  marvelous 
colors  Autumn  at  Hatteras  Is  when  fishing 
Is  at   Its  best. 

In  early  winter  people  come  to  watch  the 
arrival  of  the  greater  snow  geese — about 
10. 000  of  the  35.000  known  population  of  the 
fowl  feed  for  weeks  on  the  roots  of  salt- 
marsh  grisses  Then  In  late  winter  com- 
mercial fishing  begins  on  the  beaches,  and 
many  visitors  like  to  watch  the  men  havU- 
ing  nets  In  the  surf  In  spring  come  bird 
watchers 

Shouldn't  we  have  more  places  like  this? 
And  shouldn't  we  secure  them  before  It's  too 
late''  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  National 
Park  Service  made  a  survey  of  the  Atlantic 
and  gxilf  coasts,  found  numbers  of  unspoiled 
stretches  of  seashore  and  recommended  12 
major  strips  for  preservation  as  national 
seashores  The  Hatteras  strip  was  acquired, 
but  the  11  others  were  lost:  they  have  long 
since  gone  Into  private  and  commercial  de- 
velopment 

Dvirlng  the  p.ist  5  years  anonymous  donors 
have  provided  funds  for  detailed  surveys  of 
all  our  coastfi  In  10,928  miles  of  shoreline 
the  survey  team*  found  194  areas  which  had 
potentialities  for  public  use  and  recreation. 
Twelve  of  these  were  recommended  by  the 
National  Park  Service  as  national  seashores. 
One  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  five  on  the  Pacific, 
one  on  the  gull  coast  and  five  along  the 
Great  Ljikes  Last  spring  the  Secretary  of 
the  InlerUjr,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, recommended  legislation  to  set  up  na- 
tional seashores  at  three  of  these  locations: 
On  Cape  Cod,  on  Padre  Island  off  the  south- 
ermoel  coast  of  Texas  and  at  Oregon  Ehines, 
about  halfway  between  California  and  Wash- 
ington. 

All  three  would  make  marvelous  national 
seashores.  They  have  superlative  values  that 
warrant  permanent  preservation:  they  are 
geographically  well  separated,  and  they  have 
distinctly  different  park  characteristics.  The 
Cape  Cod  area  has  the  longest  undevelof)ed 
sweep  of  beach  In  New  England-  backed  by 
cliffs  150  feet  high,  a  picturesque  hinter- 
land and  much  history.  Padre  Island,  a  bar- 
rier reef,  offers  98  miles  of  remote  subtropical 
beaches  with  fascinating  birdllfe.  The 
Oregon  Dunes  area  Includes  wide,  sandy 
beaches,  the  most  spectacular  sand  dunes  in 
North  America  (450  feet  high),  and  lakes 
sheltered  by  dense  coniferous  foresU  under- 
grown  with  masses  of  rhododendron. 

We  should  move  qul(*ly  to  set  up  these 
three  new  national  seashores,  and  we  should 
create  at  least  one  on  the  Great  Lakes — the 
Nation  8  longest  shore  line.  Then— before  It 
Is  t<x)  late  we  should  plan  for  still  more 
until  our  great  system  ol  national  parks,  with 
their  scenic  wonders,  Is  matched  by  an 
equally  great  system  ol  national  seashores, 
with  their  opportunities  for  public  recreation 
In  the  Inspiring  surroundings  at  the  edge  of 
the  sea. 


I  From  the  San  Antonio  News,  Feb    13,  19621 

Will  Ptjblic  Lose  Padre  Beaches? 

(By  Dan  Klepper) 

One    of    the    most    pressing    problems    in 

providing  the  American  people  space  for  out- 


door recreation  is  the  availability  of  shore- 
lines. 

This  resource,  according  to  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission,  "is 
one  of  the  most  in  demand,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  moet  scarce  in  public  ownership." 

Less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  shoreline 
of  the  United  States  is  in  public  ownership 
for  recreation. 

The  Kennedy  administration  currently  is 
making  attempts  to  develop  four  shoreline 
regions  Into  public  areas  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. 

These  are  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  Mich.; 
Point  Reyes,  Calif.;  Oregon  Dunes.  Oreg.;  and 
Padre  Island,  Tex. 

Efforts  to  establish  a  large  part  of  Padre 
Island  as  a  national  seashore  area  have  been 
In  the  mill  for  a  couple  of  years. 

To  date,  the  attempts  have  been  stymied 
by  land  developers  and  groups  wanting  to 
make  the  area  a  State  park  rather  than  a 
national  area. 

Padre  Island  Is  a  thin  strip  of  sand  rim- 
ning  approximately  110  miles  from  the  cause- 
way at  Flour  Bluff  to  Port  Isabel.  The 
Island,  which  Is  bordered  by  the  gulf  on  one 
side  and  Laguna  Madre  on  the  other,  varies 
In  width  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  3 
miles. 

Padre  Island  cannot  exist  In  Its  present 
state  for  many  more  years.  Eventually.  It 
will  become  one  of  three  things:  A  national 
Eeashore  area,  a  State  park  or  a  mammoth 
Miami  Beach 

Already  the  southern  tip  of  the  Island  Is 
being  developed  In  the  Miami  Beach  tradi- 
tion. There  also  has  been  some  develop- 
ment on  the  upper  end  In  the  Corpus  Christi 
area. 

At  present,  the  army  engineers  are  con- 
structing Jetties  at  Port  Mansfield,  and  the 
channel  for  that  pjort  will  be  dredged  and 
maintained  to  permit  shipping.  There  will 
be  developnient  In  that  area. 

Unless  neccEsary  steps  are  taken  imme- 
diately, the  public  will  lose  Its  right  of  access 
and  use  of  this  vast  and  beautiful  shoreline. 

Next  weekend  several  newspapermen.  In- 
cluding myself,  will  make  a  trip  down  the 
length  of  this  Island.  We  Intend  to  spend 
3  or  4  days  on  the  Journey. 

We  will  fish  In  the  surf  along  the  way, 
and  we  will  camp  out  at  night. 

While  It  is  relatively  easy  to  negotiate  the 
110-mlle  strip  of  beach  In  a  four-wheel-drive 
vehicle,  we  intend  to  travel  on  powerful  off- 
the-road  scooters   called  Tote-Gotes. 

We  will  pack  all  of  our  gear.  Including 
gasoline,  tents,  bedrolls,  fresh  water  and 
supplies,  on  the  two-wheeled  vehicles. 

Our  purpose  In  making  this  trip  will  be 
twofold: 

1.  To  test  the  versatility  of  these  vehicles 
on  hard -packed  and  loose  sand.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  this  type  of  scooter  will  be 
invaluable  to  saltwater  anglers  who  want  to 
get  well  off  the  t)eaten  track. 

2.  To  show  our  readers  what  they  might 
exp>ect  to  find,  see  and  do  if  the  Island 
beaches  are  made  easily  accessible  to  them, 
and  to  show  them  the  work  of  nature  that 
will  be  destroyed  If  a  Padre  Island  Park  is 
not  created. 


[From  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times,  Feb, 
11,   1962] 

PRESERVATION    SOUGHT U.S.    NATURAL    BeaUTT 

Could  Vanish  Quickly 
(By  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller) 
(Edftor's  Note. — As  chairman  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion, which  has  Just  submitted  a  report  3 
years  in  the  making  to  President  Kennedy 
and  Congress.  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller  has 
devoted  considerable  thought  to  the  preser- 
vation of  America's  natural  heritage.  In  the 
following  article  he  examines  the  basic 
philosophy  of  the  outdoors  and  cites  the 
reasons  prompt  action  Is  necessary.) 


During  the  work  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission,  the  reply 
given  by  American  GI's  to  a  question  often 
put  to  them  in  World  War  II  has  come  to 
mind. 

"What  are  you  fighting  for?"  the  service- 
men were  asked. 

The  answer,  most  often,  hinged  on  the 
preservation  of  the  kind  of  life  they  had  left 
behind. 

Bracketed  by  that  answer  is  the  total  of 
the  good  life  In  this  country.  While  some- 
times difficult  to  sort  out,  the  total  includes 
experiences  rooted  in  freedom  and  the  demo- 
cratic process,  love  of  family  and  friends, 
religious  expression,  and  the  physical  envi- 
ronment— the  towns  which  produced  the 
fighting  men  and  meant  so  much  to  them, 
and  the  landscape  which  they  either  knew 
intimately  or   dreamed   of   getting   to  know 

STILL    RICH,    beautiful 

This  environment  the  vast  natural  set- 
ting for  the  American  scene — is  still  won- 
drously  rich  and  beautiful  overall  despite 
some  shocking  treatment.  That  the  Nation 
presents  as  bright  a  face  as  It  does  must  be 
counted  a  marvel,  considering  the  magnitude 
of  past  malpractice  in  the  handling  of  soil, 
water,  forest,  grafsland,  and  wildlife. 

While  our  natural  heritage  is  fortunately 
generous,  It  has  Its  limits.  Our  urban  and 
industrial  civilization  puts  special  strain  on 
the  renewable  resources  as  well  as  those 
which  once  taken  from  the  ground  are  gone 
forever.  In  spite  of  past  experience  and  new 
knowledge,  it  would  appear  (for  Instance 
from  the  amount  of  current  pollution  of  air 
and  water  i  that  not  all  the  hard  lessons  have 
been  taken  to  heart. 

Proper  care  of  the  outdoor  heritage  is  In- 
separable from  the  central  concern  of  the 
recommendations  prop>o8ed  by  the  15  con- 
gressional and  citizen  member  of  the  Com- 
mission: To  make  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  quantity  and  quality  of  land 
and  water  they  want  and  need  lor  recreation, 
which  includes  any  array  of  activities  vital  to 
their  way  of  life. 

AN  urgent  call 

Taken  together  these  recommendations  are 
big  in  purpose  and  urgent  in  their  call  on 
public  and  private  effort.  They  could  not 
be  otherwise  and  hope  to  keep  up  with  the 
transformation  In  prospect  for  this  country 
over   the   next  generation. 

What  Is  Involved,  basically.  Is  the  proposi- 
tion that  every  citizen  is  entitled  to  a  share 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  among 
them  are  the  enjoyment  of  the  Nation's  her- 
itage of  landscape,  lakes,  and  seashore. 
Equally  important — perhaps  even  more  so — 
is  a  conviction  that  the  character  of  the 
American  people,  their  spirit,  will,  and  out- 
look, will  be  shaped  to  a  large  degree  In  the 
future  as  In  the  past  by  the  nature  of  their 
physical  surroundings. 

It  is  clearly  predictable  that  these  sur- 
roundings are  going  to  be  subject  to  greater 
pressures  In  the  future  than  In  the  past. 

Barring  catastrophe,  the  basic  forces  which 
have  changed  the  natural  scene  of  the  United 
States  faster  In  our  lifetime  than  ever  be- 
fore will  continue  their  momentum  at  least 
to  the  year  2000. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  more  than  half  of 
the  American  people  alive  today  will  be 
around  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  the  next 
century.  Between  now  and  then,  the  popu- 
lation will  increase;  considerably  and  the  pro- 
portion living  In  metropolitan  areas  also  will 
rise.  People  will  have  more  of  just  about 
everything  that  an  abundant  economy  and 
an  astonishing  technology  can  produce — In- 
cluding more  leisure  time,  money,  and  travel 
faculties.  Combined  with  the  larger  popu- 
lation, these  last-mentioned  factors  will  gen- 
erate a  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  great- 
er than  population  growth  alone  would  in- 
dicate. 
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In  view  of  these  prospects,  ways  and  means      clUtles   for   masses  of  people   Is    to  straddle      Outdoor    Recreation    Resourci»«    Rj>vl 
of  preserving  open  apace   reasonably  acces-      the   Urget  without   hitting   it.     Both   kinds      rr>m-ni«ir.n  ^c.y,^  ^,^,»rxi„»»j        ^  "**'^^ 

of  areas    and  others  between  the«  extremes.      ^O^^i^lon  were  completed  and  several 

are  needed.  proposals    for   recreation    and   naUonal 

Actually,  most  parks,  forest  preserves,  and     P^rlcs  were  considered.     Our  pleas  were 

other  properties  devoted  entirely  or  In  part 
to  recreation  contain  two  or  more  kinds  of 
areas  or  are  so  endowed  by  nature  that  they 


sible  to  where  most  people  live  are  now  a 
necessity,  not  merely  desirable.  If  the  quality 
of  life  and  man's  balance  with  nature  are  to 
be  preserved  In  this  country. 

DEM.\.ND    NOT    YET     MET 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anyone  who 
is  against  outdoor  recreation.  But  that  Is 
ticirdiy  the  s.une  as  saying  we  have  always 
been  alert  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  The 
great  growth  In  the  public's  demajid  for 
recreation  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
W.U-  has  not  been  met.  The  public  Hgencle.s 
involved  have  generally  been  forced  to  Jam 
ever  more  people  Into  the  same  areas. 

Since  no  government  Is  In  the  entertain- 
ment business,  it  Is  necessary  to  prove  the 
serious  values  of  outdoor  recreation,  to  buUd 
a  c.\se  for  public  support.  What  the  serv- 
li'emen  said  they  were  fighting  for  seems  to 
me  a  powerful  argument.  Other  ma,'or 
Items  can  be  cited,  and  three  among  them 
are  labeled  'physical  fitness."  the  "leisure 
times    problem."    and    "education." 

A  direct  relationship  exists  between  many 
kinds  of  outdrxir  recreation  and  physical  fit- 
ness. The  fact  that  only  two  of  every  seven 
American  youths  measure  up  to  the  current 
stAndards  of  the  US.  Army  amounts  to  a 
national  shame  and  scandal.  The  subject 
has  lately  started  drawing  the  public  atten- 
tion It  merits. 

With  further  reduction  of  the  average 
workweek  virtually  certain  In  the  coming 
decades,  this  Nation  will  have  the  opportu- 
:.:ty  to  realize  more  fully  the  great  dream  of 
mankind  that  the  Individual  shall  have  a 
r.oh  and  rewarding  life  This  could  ome 
to  an  Important  degree  from  constructive 
u.s«   of   the  growing  amount  of  leisure  time 

TTSED     IT    AVAILABLE 

As  far  as  outdoor  activities  are  concerned, 
there  is  a  connection  between  participation 
and  the  availability  of  open  space  and  fa- 
cilities. Westerners  go  camping  to  a  much 
greater  ex'er.t  than  easterners,  apparently, 
s:ace  we  are  a  f.ilrly  homogeneous  people, 
because  camp  sites  are  more  plentiful  and 
e.isler  to  reach  In  the  West. 

The  same  condition  of  availability  applies 
to  other  outdoor  activities — walking,  fishing, 
hunting,  swl.-nmlng.  to  name  a  few  TT-,e 
ftrst  prerequisite  for  a  stroll  In  a  park  Is  the 
park 

The  clays  when  m  .st  American  boys  and 
girls  could  become  acquainted  with  the  out- 
d.^ors,  nature,  on  the  walk  to  school,  are 
g'Ce  Not  only  have  the  youngsters  In  the 
largest  cities  been  denied  this  enriching 
txperlence.  but  those  in  many  cities  and 
la  most  of  the  new  suburbs  also  have  been 
shut  out  of  nature  close  to  home,  except  for 
what   they  find  in  the  backyard. 

THE    B.ALANCl    or    HKTVnK 

T  )  :.>,,!c  .i.-ro.^s  open  land,  hear  a  songbird, 
smell  the  n.oss  m  the  woods-- these  are  a 
necessary  beginning  to  an  understanding 
of  the  natural  forcrs  (,f  the  land.scape  And 
mm  must  uridt-r-^tand  he  is  one  specie-s 
■xniont;  many  who  depend  upon  each  other 
nnd  upon  the  nafir:il  environment  which 
sunains  them  all  Thl.s  is  the  balance  of 
nature  the  ecologlc  i'.  ^vs"-m.  and  our  wel- 
fare—  Indeed  it  Is  not  extreme  to  say  our 
survival      Is  inextricably  bound   up  In  it. 

It  Uike.s  a  department  store  of  outdoor 
recreation  areas  to  satisfy  the  1-day,  week- 
end, and  vacation  requirements  of  our  peo- 
ple. The  matching  of  the  supply  of  areas 
with  the  Urge,  varit-d  demand  Is  an  enur- 
mou.s  and  complicated  undertaking.  The 
niaj.r    problem    is    to    preserve    open    space 


in  vain. 

Now.  less  than  6  months  later,  with 
this  information  available  and  some  of 


cou.d     A  key  purpose  of  the  management  the  recreation  proposals  before  us    new 

agency  should  be  to  preserve  scenic,  natural  ronrpnt<:  anH  nlor.c^rrVh«  W^;»-il. 
lands  on  the  one  hand  and  to  provide  for  ^?"1  «  m  ^  .  ,T  '^  0"^^«»r  rec^e- 
their  use  and  enjoyment  on  the  other  as  Is  ^^'Of^  "^1^  are  unfolding.  The  then  Cur- 
done,  to  cite  an  e.x.unple.  in  Palisades  Inter-  ^^^^  ^*°  ^°'"  single  recreation  USC  Of  OUr 
state  Park  In  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  outdoor  areas  is  giving  way  tO  the  time- 
It  contains  beac^es.  picnic  grounds,  camp-  honored  multiple-use  concept  again  as 
ing  sites,  ski  runs,  and  other  features,  some  is  evidenced  in  the  ORRRC  report  and 
requiring  little  and  some  requiring  extensive  the  debate  recently  on  the  esUbllshment 


development.  Alsci  In  the  park— and  com 
prising  most  of  Its  land  area — are  primitive 
stretches  in  which  Inconspicuous  hiking 
trills    are    the    only    facilities. 

A     WORTHT     PlRPOSl 

The  grand  purpose  of  preserving,  develop- 
ing and  assuring  access  to  the  outdoors  Is 
worthy  of  a  naiioi  dedicated  to  the  well- 
being  of  lu  peoplr  and  properly  concerned 
about  iu  future  This  Is  the  tradition  uf 
the  Frederick  Olmsteds  and  OifTcjrd  Plnchots 
of  other  yi-ars,  and  of  m.my  conserv.itinnisU 
and  park  experts  of  our  own.  While  the 
scope  and  direction  of  the  eSurt  may  change, 
the  goal  is  uncharging  To  proMde  for  the 
wants  and  needs  of  the  people  lu  the  out- 
doors 


iFr"ra     the     Corpus     Christ!     Caller-Times 

F"  b    11,  ld62] 

Commission    P«.  h-ose-s   lin^'vucru 

DC\CLOPME.NT 

On  J.muary  31  t^^e  Outdoor  Recreate  n  Re- 
Siurces  Review  Commis.-lon.  headed  by 
Laurance  S  Hocke'elier.  submitted  u^  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Congress  a  re[)ort  called 
"Outd-xir  Recreatl  >n  for  America"  making 
mire  than  50  sp<M.:flc  recommendatloua  r,,r 
action  designed  to  meet  outd<Kjr  needs  of 
the  expanding  US  population  over  the  next 
f'jur  deciides 


of  Great  Basin  National  Park  In  Nevada. 

Mr  President,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Rfcord  an  editorial  eval- 
uation of  the  ORRRC  report,  as  printed 
in  the  Idaho  Dally  Statesman  of  Boise. 
Idaho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
a.s  follow.s : 

A.I   A   M^TTTH  or   iNroRMAnow 
The  Outdoor  Recreation  Re.-^ources  Review 
Commission,  set   up  by  act   of  Congress,   has 
Completed  3   years'  Lib<jrs,  and   turned  In  Its 

rt-iv.rt 

It's  the  rf;H,rt  we've  been  advised  to  wait 
f  ;r  .11. J  to  study  before  Irrevocably  rejecting. 
or  precipitately  pl'-pplng  for.  a  lately 
trumped  up  s»  heme  to  Ixk  up  Mveral 
ih    usand  Idaho  iicrrs  In  a  wilderness  area. 

It  s  udvlce  that  seen.s  'o  have  been  pretty 
g  » .d 

TT.is  Commission  of  15  members,  with  the 
chalrm.in  of  the  Roikefeller  Brothers  Pund  as 
its  leader  and  Inrludlng  Idaho's  Republican 
.'^en.i'.T  Hr.vBT  Dw  .asMAK  and  Democratic 
Representative  Oracti  Ptost,  Is  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  fairly  representative  group 

With  the  a.Vi:sta:ire  of  a  60-member  staff 
and    with    almost    a."*    many    members   of    Its 


Tiie  refK,rt  listed   the  pr  >^pects  fir  growth      "d'-isorv   muncll.   this   Commission   has   pro- 


In  population.  Income.  leUure  time,  travel 
and  -ther  rrcrt  »: i  in-gen-ratiug  forces.  It 
concluded  that  a  nuch  l.irger  eff  irt  in  terms 
of  planning  and  nriney  was  needed  to  guar- 
antee that  the  ber;»flts  of  the  outd  xjrs  will 
be  available  to  fa:ure  generaUons  It  also 
emphasized  that  changes  in  man.igemrnt 
^■«jlicirs  governing  pub.ic  and  prlv.ite  lands 
could  open  up  ma:iy  areas  to  recreation  at 
relatively  Iit'Ie  co-t  without  harm:r:g  other 
Use.s  of  th  )se  1  m.ds 

The  Commissi'  n's  maj(  r  proposals  In- 
cluded 

Creation  of  a  new  bureau  '-■f  outdoor  recre- 
ation within  the  Department  of  Interior 

Federal  granta-li.-ald  to  pr  ivide  matching 
funds  to  States  to  help  them  and  k>cai 
c  immun.ties  plan  acquire  and  develop 
parks    and    other    outdoor    recreate  n    areiui 

Immediate  acUon  by  public  agencies  to 
acquire  shoreline  areas,  on  the  L>ceai;s  and 
ml  ind  waters. 

Fe<}eral  legislating  providing  f.,r  cstabllsh- 
mei.t  Av.d  management  of  certain  primitive 
areas  , IS    w  ilderr.e.  s  areas   ' 

Control  of  pfjllutlon  to  open  up  vast 
amounts  of  water  Ui  swimmir;g  and  fishing 


RECREATION.\L  PROPOSALS 

Mr   DWORSHAK.     Mr,  President,  last 

September    I    was    numbered    among    a 

.  .      -     minority     group,     comprusing     Senators 

reasonably   accessible   to  urban  population*.,      from   both  Sides  of  the  aisle    that  urged 

for  their  enjoyment  and  benefit.  careful    consideration    and    deliberatiS 

BOTH  KINDS  ^fIEDrD  of   the   wildemess   preservation    system. 

To    pose    the    problem,    as    some    do,    as    a      S      174        At    that    time    I    pleaded    with 

struggle   between   lovers   of  unspoiled   wu-     this  body  to  not  rush  Into  final  action  on 
derness  and  those  who  want  to  develop  fa-     this  legislation  until  the  findings  of  the 


duf-ed  .A  216-page  printed  report,  with  Il- 
lustrations ind  graphs  that  is  a  work  of  art 
It's  a  Comprehensive  summation  of  sta- 
tistics and  prnjectl<  ns  that  pretty  well 
covers  the  field  from  l)lg-toi*n  playffrounds 
to  vast  wilderness  areas  It  pretty  thor- 
1  ■.ik'^.:y  appraises  exl-ting  f.iclifies  for  out- 
tl.ior  recreation  and  their  utilization,  and 
then  allowing  for  probable  li.creases  In  Indi- 
vidual Income  and  lei.oure  time  and.  of 
course  Increase  of  [mpulation.  It  undertakes 
U^  figure  out  future  requirements  In  this 
held  of  activity 

Its  8«)  wMe  ranging  that  like  ths  Scrlp- 
tvires   It  -an  be  quote<l  by  the  devil 

It  dies  pr'p-.se  the  creation  of  a  new 
Bureau  of  OutdiKir  Recreation  in  the  Depart- 
ment .f  the  In'erlor  to  pnnide  leadership. 
co<>rdln,itlon  .jnd  a.wl.'-'ance,  but  generally 
I's  .speclfl-  recommend, itions  have  been  held 
to  a  miiMmum  while  It  stresses  the  key  role 
.  f  State  governments  and  the  re.'ponslblllty 
of  1  ■•\.\  g<iveriimenl.s 

Of  purticul.ir  Interest  Is  this  report's 
analysis  of  public  demand  for  outdoor  rec- 
reational frtcllitieR  It  nhows,  for  Instance, 
that  drlvlr:g  and  w  ilklig  for  pleasure,  swim- 
ming, and  picnicking  lead  the  list  of  out- 
d<j<jr  actUltles  In  wlilrh  Americans  partici- 
pate and  driving  f.  t  p!e:iMire  Is  most  popular 
of  al!  and  that  Interest  in  boating  and  water 
spori.s  Is  sharply    m    the   upturn. 

It  sh(  ws  that  outdoor  opjxirtunltles  are 
n.'st  urgently  needed  near  metropolitan 
aretLs.  where  the  need  Is  most  difficult  to 
satisfy 

It  shows  Uiat  53  percent  of   the  country's 

motorl.'tB  travel  250  miles  or  Ichs  from  home 
on  vacation  trips;  that  only  10  percent  of 
them  travel  as  far  as  2  OOO  miles,  and  that 
only  2  percent  of  the  participants  in  outdoor 
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actlvlUes  go  in  for  such  things  as  horseback 
riding  or  nature  and  bird  walks. 

TTiese,  incidentally,  are  sUtlstlcs  that  In- 
dicate no  very  widely  prevailing  Interest  in 
vKilderness  or  primitive  areas  In  which  there 
would  be  no  development  of  public  roads, 
pi  rmanent  habitations,  or  recreation  facil- 
ities of  any  sort  and  would  be  esteemed  Tor 
t!ie  nu>8t  part  on  account  of  their  Insplra- 
tl.-nal.      esthetic,      scientific,      and      cultural 

v  lU  U  8S 

Tlie  report  p'jlnts  out.  Uo.  that  outdoor 
recreation  is  often  compatible  with  other 
re-source  uses 

In  general.  It's  a  report  that's  limited 
jiretty  well  as  it  should  be  to  providing  In- 
I,.rniatlon  as  u  ba.Ms  .ui  which  projects  and 
prc^grams   In    this   field   may   be    built    wl.scly 

and  well 

It's  well  deserving  of  serious  attention. 


207  were  two- thirds  or  more  urban,  Includ- 
ing 80  districts  with  100  percent  urban  popu- 
lation. Of  the  187  districts  with  more  rural 
than  urban  population,  41  districts  were 
two -thirds  or  more  rural. 

U'ban  population  as  percent  of  tutal  popula- 
tion for  congressional  diitricts:  1960 


Urban  population  as  percent  of 
tion  for  congressional  districts 


total  popula- 
:  1960 — Con. 
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RF.ORGANIZATION    PL-^N    NO     1    OP 

1962— DEPARTMENT      OF      URBAN      Ari...ua.. 

AFFAIRS 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President.  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  api)cais  to  be  quite 
de:id.  as  a  result  of  the  action  taken  not 
onlv  by  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  but  also 
by  the  Hou.se  yesterday  If  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, the  vote  in  the  House  was  264  to 
150,  against  tlie  plan,  m  effect. 

In  the  Presidents  news  conference  of 
yesterday  he  made  seme  statements 
which  possibly  could  ca-ry  an  unfortu- 
nate inference  I  belit  vc  they  should 
be  clarified 

One  statement  wasi 

Tlie  difficulty,  of  course 
those  who  do  not  live  In 
opp'*ed  to  it 

He    was    referrinp.    o? 
propo.sed  Reoruani/alio.a  Plan  No    1,  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 
That   statement    may.    unfortunately. 
raise  the  inference  that  this  was  a  vote 
of    rural    area    interests    against   urban 
area  interests,    S'ach  an  inference  should 
be  .set  aj^ide      It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  of  the  4  iT  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  300  come  from  districts 
which  are  cla.ssified  as  over  50  percent 
urban.     Since    the    proposal    mustered 
only    150  votes,   it   is  apparent  that   at 
least  half  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
who   come   from   preponderantly   urban 
districUs  did  not  see  fit  to  sui  port  it. 

As  evidence  of  this  classification  of 
these  districts.  I  refer  to  a  release  from 
the  U  S  Department  of  Commerce,  dated 
PVbruary  24,  1962.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  inserted  in  the 
RrroRD  at  this  point, 

Ihere  beiiiK  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Urban  O'-TNtMBFR  niHM  Di'^tricts  in 
Co.NGRtiS.  300  TO  137 
Members  nf    the   87th   Congress  represent- 
ing   districts   with    urban    poiiulatliui   In    the 
majority   outnumber   rcpresenlutlves   of    dis- 
tricts   prediminantlv    rural    by    a    margin    of 
mnre    than    2    to    1,    arc  rdlng    to    an   exam- 
ination of  1060  Census  cf  Population  counts 
by    the    Bureau   of  the  Census,  U,S.   Depart- 
ment of  Commerce, 
Ihe    1960    census    datf;    show    that    of    the 
congressional     dlstr.cts.    as    constituted 
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Urban  population  as  percent  o/  total  popu.'a- 
tion  for  conffressional  districts    1960 — Con 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Another  point  was 
made  In  the  President's  news  conference 
with  respect  to  the  defeat  of  the  urban 
alTairs  proposal,  to  the  effect  that  some 
day  "there  is  going  to  be  an  Urban  De- 
partment." 

I  sincerely  trust  that  we  will  never 
have  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  such 
as  that  meaningless  proposal  which 
came  to  Congress  under  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1. 

I  have  been  pointing  out  for  several 
weeks  now  that  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  would  do  nothing  except  change  the 
label  on  the  outside  of  the  building  from 
"Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency — 
Public  Housing  Administration"  to  "De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs";  change  Mr. 
Weaver's  title  from  Head  to  Secretary; 
and  add  an  Under  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment for  Urban  Affairs  at  $21,000 
a  year,  and  three  Assistant  Secretaries  at 
$20,000  a  year. 

That  is  all  that  would  have  been  ac- 
complished. How  anyone  can  get  ex- 
cited about  the  defeat  of  that  proposal 
and  consider  it  a  defeat  for  people  liv- 
ing In  cities  Is  beyond  me.  The  only 
way  I  can  explain  it  is  that  people  have 
not  read  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  It 
might  be  a  good  idea  if  they  would  do  so. 
Then  they  might  realize  why  the  plan 
was  defeated  as  badly  as  it  was. 

It  would  be  something  else  If  the  Pres- 
ident saw  fit  to  present  a  proposal  to 
establish  a  meaningful  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs,  preferably  to  be  called 
a  Department  of  Community  Develop- 


ment— and  even  more  preferably  not  a 
department,  but  a  bureau  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  to  coordinate 
under  one  roof  not  only  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  and  the  Public 
Housing  Administration,  but  also  vet- 
erans' housing,  area  redevelopment,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
rural  redevelopment;  a  proposal  which 
would  be  meaningful  for  persons  who 
live  in  metropolitan  cities,  in  suburbia, 
in  small  towns,  and  in  the  rm-al  areas. 
But  the  proposal  which  was  acted  upon 
yesterday  in  the  House  came  to  Congress 
in  the  insidious  form  of  classism  and 
racism. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  of  today 
has  published  an  editorial  entitled  "De- 
served Defeat,"  which  points  this  fact 
out  very  well. 

Also,  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
Friday.  February  9,  1962,  published  an 
article  entitled  "Against  an  Urban  De- 
partment," written  by  William  S.  White, 
which  showed  why  this  proposal  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  and  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington,  D,C.,  Evening  Star, 

Feb. 22,  19621 

Deserved  Defeat 

The  President's  plan  to  set  up  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  has  met  with  a  crush- 
ing defeat  In  the  House,  and  deservedly  so. 
The  adverse  vote  was  264  to  150,  and  this  114- 
vote  margin  was  much  larger  than  anyone 
had  predicted. 

One  reason,  certainly,  stems  from  the  crude 
political  pressure  tactic  used  by  the  Kennedy 
administration.  The  first  indication  of  this 
came  on  Tuesday  when  the  Senate,  which 
probably  would  have  voted  In  favor  of  the 
plan  on  Its  merits,  rejected  a  maneuver  to 
get  the  Senate  on  record  before  the  House 
could  act.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to 
discharge  the  Senate  committee  considering 
the  plan,  although  it  was  conceded  the  com- 
mittee had  not  used  delaying  tactics.  In 
short,  this  was  an  attempt  to  use  the  Senate 
as  a  club  with  which  to  belabor  the  House, 
and  the  scheme  was  rejected  by  the  decisive 
margin  of  58  to  42. 

Before  the  vote  In  the  House,  there  was 
a  contrived  effort  to  inject  racism  into  the 
debate.  This  was  set  up  by  the  President 
when  he  announced  that,  should  the  new 
Department  be  created,  he  would  appoint 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  a  Negro,  as  its  head.  The 
effect  was  to  put  pressure  on  the  Republi- 
cans, since  a  vote  against  creating  the  De- 
partment would  be  attacked  as  a  vote  against 
permitting  a  Negro  to  achieve  Cabinet  status. 
Of  course,  this  automatically  assured  the 
opposition  of  virtually  all  Southern  Demo- 
crats, and  left  Republicans  who  might  be 
against  the  new  Department  on  its  merits 
In  a  position  where  they  could  and  would  be 
charged  with  racism.  To  their  credit,  the 
vast  majority  of  House  Republicans  refused 
to  be  intimidated  by  this  shabby  strategy, 
and,  somewhat  svirprislngly,  they  were  Joined 
in  voting  against  the  plan  by  a  substantial 
number  of  Democrats  from  the  West  and 
Midwest. 

We  do  not  think  that  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  vote  Is  an  accurate  reflection  of 
sentiment  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  the 
urban  affairs  plan,  since  it  might  have  fared 
better  had  it  not  been  fCH-  the  attempt  to  put 
its  opponents  in  such  an  obviously  false 
position.  Perhaps,  as  the  President  says, 
an  urban  affairs  department  surely  will  be 


created  later  on.  But  the  first  reqvilrement, 
we  think,  is  for  the  administration  to  at>an- 
don  the  rash  and  even  dangerous  type  of  poll- 
ticking  which  was  the  hallmark  of  this  Qrst 
unsuccessful  effort. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Feb.  9, 1962] 

Again  sv  am  Urban  Dkpartmknt — Argumknt 
OF  "Justice"  Callxd  Monbxmsb,  HARicrtn. 
RcstJLTs  Are  Feared 

(By  WUUam  S.  White) 

President  Kennedy's  plan  to  create  a  new 
Cabinet-rank  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
ought  to  be  rejected  by  Congress  for  the  good 
of  the  country — and  for  the  President's  own 
good,  if  it  comes  to  that. 

Mr.  Kennedy  and  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
of  New  York,  who  hopes  to  be  Mr.  Kennedy's 
GOP  Presidential  adversary  In  1964,  have 
been  playing  old-fashioned  politics  on  the 
issue.  The  prize  is  the  favor  of  minlority 
groups  and  blg-clty  people  generally. 

This  is  not  against  the  Constitution  nor 
in  violation  of  tradition.  All  the  same,  whUe 
fun  is  fun,  there  Is  no  sound  reason  to  in- 
volve the  country  In  this  enterprise. 

To  set  up  such  a  department  and  create 
In  the  person  of  Dr,  Robert  Weaver  an  llth 
member  of  the  Cabinet  would  be  short  of  a 
national  calamity.  But  It  would  have  ob- 
vlovLsly  harmful  results.  The  innuendo  that 
opposition  is  based  on  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Weaver  Is  a  Negro — and  a  distinguished  one — 
is  unfair.  It  may  apply  to  a  handful  of 
Southern  extremists.  It  is  not  the  con- 
trolling factor,  even  to  most  Southerners. 
Certainly,  it  is  not  to  the  Republican  op- 
position— though  it  is  true  that  the  Republi- 
cans asked  for  the  situation  In  a  way  by 
happily  needling  Mr.  Kennedy  about  "not 
doing  enough  for  the  Negro." 

To  proclaim  as  solemn  Federal  policy  that 
city  Americans  are  different  from  other  Amer- 
icans would  be  an  act  of  national  disunion 
when  national  unity  was  never  more 
needed. 

To  declare  that  city  p>eople  need  a  spe- 
cial Government  department  to  have  true 
"representation"  would  be  to  say  baselessly 
that  they  don't  now  have  fully  adequate 
"representation," 

To  set  up  such  a  department  would  be  to 
gather  up  into  one  Immensely  powerful  new 
presstire  agency  dozens  of  economic,  social, 
religious,  and  racial  groufw  which,  now  op- 
erating separately,  are  already  quite  power- 
ful enough. 

The  argument  is  made  that  because  there 
long  has  been  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
"serving  country  people"  Justice  is  denied  un- 
til there  Is  a  department  "serving  city  peo- 
ple," This  is  demonstrable  nonsense.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  serves  a  funda- 
mental all-national  Interest,  production  of 
food  and  fiber.  The  Commerce  Department 
serves  an  all -national  Interest,  American 
bvislness.  The  Labor  Department  serves  yet 
another  all-national  Interest,  American  la- 
bor. 

Obviously,  Commerce  Is  already  more  help- 
ful to  city  than  to  country  people.  Ob- 
viously, so  is  Labor.    So  is  Treasury. 

Another  argument  is  that  the  metropoli- 
tan centers  can  no  longer  solve  their  own 
problems.  The  logical  extension  of  this 
is  that  a  Federal  Urban  Department  would 
shortly  become  the  great  dumping  ground 
for  metropolitan  problems.  Who  in  the 
cities  will  long  suffer  the  headaches  of  hous- 
ing and  transportation  if  these  can  simply 
be  painlessly  handed  over  to  Washington? 
What  happens  to  municipal  responsibility, 
to  local  self-government? 

Of  course,  one  motive  Is  to  reduce  the 
vmdue  p>ower  of  rural  pressure  groups  In 
Congress  by  Increasing  the  power  of  urban 
pressure  groups  In  the  Cabinet.  This  is  an 
odd  remedy,  however,  when  one  considers 
that  the  big  cities  already  have  at  the  very 
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heart  uf  the  whole  ihuig  the  chmy-mg  lI  i 
President — a  wholly  dispruportiouate  power 
both  In  the  nominating  and  electing  pfjc- 
esses 

Finally,  this  reform  Is.  amid  our  somber 
Wfirld  realities  hii  urineces.'arllv  little  thiiikj 
What  great  cold  war  commander  really  wants 
to  be  remembered  a.s  the  man  who  creiited 
a  Department  of  Urban  AfTairs"  at  an  hour 
when  national  survival  Is  In  question?  What 
hot  war  commander  would  want  to  be  re- 
n(iember''d  a^s  'he  man  who  Improved  the 
quartermasters  system  of  cjuntmg  CH  un- 
derwear? 


NOMINATIONS  FOR  FEDERAL 
JUDGESHIPS 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Chi- 
CH'-iO  Daily  Tribune  recently  published 
an  editorial  entitled  Score:  82  to  0  ' 
The  editorial  relates  to  the  action  of  the 
present  administration  in  not  adhering 
to  Its  campaitjn  assurances  that  politics 
would  not  be  present  in  the  appointment 
of  Federal  judges  The  editorial  states 
that  of  82  nominations  for  Federal  judge- 
ships thus  far  under  the  New  Frontier, 
not  one  has  been  of  a  Republican.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beintj  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SCX)RE      82    TO    0 

Byron  i  Whlzzer)  White,  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney osneral,  was  an  artful  dodger  when  he 
pl.iyed  football,  and  he  showed  that  he  has 
not  lost  his  skill  when  he  appeared  before 
the  House  'if  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
.Association  at  its  midwinter  meeting  here 
He  faced  the  t«usk  of  explaining  why  hLs  boss. 
President  Kennedy  has  made  82  nominations 
for  Federal  Judgeships  without  naming  1 
Hepubllcan 

Mr  Kennedy  is  the  s<ime  Kennedy  who  m 
August  1960.  when  he  was  a  Senator,  wrote 
to  the  President  of  the  American  Bar  .Asso- 
ciation as  follows  I  would  hope  that  the 
[>»iramount  con.siderati.jn  in  the  app<_)lnt- 
raent  of  a  Judge  would  not  be  his  political 
party,  but  his  qualifications  for  the  office 
Please  be  assured  uf  my  cooperation  In  the 
effort  to  achieve  your  objectives  in  this 
regard  " 

In  an  .iddress  on  October  17  1960  when 
he  w<vs  a  presidential  candidate,  Mr  Kennedy 
'.owed  that  .ill  his  .ippointments  would  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  ability — without  re- 
gard to  race,  creed,  iiatli.>nal  origin,  sex.  sec- 
tion, or  occupation  '  He  added.  I  want  the 
best  " 

How  those  promises  have  been  kept  was 
explained  by  Bernard  O  Segal,  head  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary  committee  of  the  bar  asso- 
ciation He  recalled  that,  when  Mr  Kennedy 
took  office  the  party  afBUation  of  Federal 
judges  WIS  ju.st  alxiut  evenly  divided  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats 

N'.iw.  once  again,'  he  said,  the  imbal- 
ance has  set  in  Elxcep'  for  two  recess  ap- 
pointees of  tlie  last  adininistratii/n  and  one 
member  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  New  Yurk 
f'very  '>ther  appom'ee  <i  the  pa.«t  ye.ir  was  a 
Democrat." 

Mr  Segal  also  reported  th.it  of  the  85  Ken- 
nedy nomlnati  ins  and  recess  apjxiintments 
the  bar  association  s  Federal  Judiciary  com- 
mi'tee  found  14  exceptinnally  well  qualified 
41  well  qualified  2i  qualitled.  and  7  not 
qualified 

I  hese  embarr.issmg  statistics  did  not  rat- 
tle Deputy  Attorney  General  White  First 
lie  tried  a  quarterbsick  sneak  by  saying  that 
there  is  diversified  ripinlon  as  to  qualifica- 
tions for  the  Federal  bench  His  next  play 
was  a  long  fovw.ird  p;ii.s  in  which  he  insisted 
that  all   the  b2  Democrats  appointed   by  the 
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nor  political  affiliation 

In  IfvitbH'l  "lie  of  the  mo.s*    iinpi  irt.aii t  ele- 
ments  19  deception       Now  you   see    the   ball 
and  now  you  don't      What  counts  at  the  end 
vjf  the  fitame  is  the  score.  iifH  the  biographies 
of  the  players  on  the  scurecard. 

The  old  Whlzzer  is  on  a  team  whieh  lu  m) 
p<^)werful  that  It  does  not  have  to  *orry  about 
cmipaign    pr  'mlses    or    about    the    views    of 
high-minded  idealists  in  the  bnr  nss<X'lMtlon 
So  the  score  Is  83  to  0 


CO.MMlNriY   ACTION   OETS 
RESULTS 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President,  the 
Januaiy  1962  i.ssue  of  the  mauazine  luwa 
Industrial  Expansion  contains  a  short 
but  very  inteiTstint^  article  relating;  to 
the  benefits  of  rommuiutv  action 

Ihe  aiticle  dfnioii-,tiateb  the  results 
which  can  be  obtained  from  a  cilys  pull- 
int^  itself  up  by  it,s  own  bootstraps,  .so 
to  ^peak.  and  enterinL;  into  community 
action  Tlie  city  concerned  i.s  my  home- 
town of  Sioux  City,  which  is  in  the  cur- 
rent competition  for  one  of  the  awarfis 
for  All-America  City 

Mr    Pi-e.--idont,  I  a.sk   unammou.->  con- 
sent   that    the    article    entitled      Sioux 
City'.s  Cnmmunity  Artiun  GeUs  Re.sults 
be  printed  at  thi.s  point  m  the  RtcoRD 

There  beini;  no  objection,   the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  REroRo 
as  follow.-. 

6IXTI.F..N     Big    STf.i's    F^oRv^ARo — Sioex    Citts 
CoMMi'NrrY  AtTiON   Gets  Resitlts 

Sioux  City  has  embarked  upon  more  ma- 
jor Improvement  prokjrams  in  a  short  span 
of  time  ae.d  has  seen  more  concrete  results 
of  these  efforts  than  any  community  of  com- 
parable size   In   the   ciiuntry  " 

Such  a  statement  is  not  made  as  a  boast 
by  loyal  Sioux  Cltyaiis  today  but  as  a  simple 
statement  of  fact  Sioux  City  s  list  of  ac- 
compll.shments  is  the  result  of  total  com- 
munity action,  says  Cjeorge  Wirnmer.  maii- 
asjer  of  the  Industrial  Development  Council 
jf  Siwux  City 

The  following  16  achievements  are  a  part 
of  the  total  community  program  that  has 
resulted    from    total   community   action 

I  A  $7  million  sewafcie  treatment  pl.mt 
i.s  '.inder  construction  and  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion  by    1963 

_'  All  inaJiT  liighiAay.s  leading  into  Sioux 
City  have  been  improved  and  Interstate 
Highway  29  now  serves  as  an  intercity  ex- 
pre^^sway  connecting  this  metropolis  with 
the   great   Interstate  Highway  System 

.3  A  117  million  floixl  control  projcit  in 
the  Floyd  Valley,  to  be  completed  by  1U64 
IS  underway 

4  A  $4  200.000  urban  renewal  project  is  in 
progress 

5  The  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River 
Joining  Sioux  City  and  South  Sioux  City. 
Nebr  has  been  widened  to  four  lanes  An- 
other brldtje  crossing  this  river  is  contem- 
plated 

6  Golfers  *ill  be  yelling  fore'  next  sea- 
son on  a  now    18-hole  public  golf  course. 

7  A  tlOO  million  Sage  installation  went 
Into  operatioii  late  in  1961  as  an  essential 
part   (.if  Americas  defense  system 

8  A  Capehart  h(jusing  project  co.--tlng  more 
than  $4  million  was  completed  near  the 
Sioux  City  Municipal  Airport 

9  A  master  plan  for  Sioux  City  s  develop- 
ment through  1980  has  been  der  eloped  ac- 
cepted, and  put  into  effect 

10  More  than  $20  million  has  been  spent 
fui  improvements  by  the  Sioux  City  Mu- 
nicipal Airport 

II  New  street  lUhts  have  been  insi.iUed 
in   downtown   Sioux   City   and   along   the   in- 


;>'i&t.iLr     hlKtiWnv      bordering      the      Mls.souri 
River 

12.  Eul-ugcinent  programs  are  in  effect  at 
the  city's  three  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing- M.rnlngslde.  Briar  Cliff,  and  the  Na- 
tlonnt  Bu.smess  Trainlie;  College 

13  Two  multlmlUlon  dollar  shopping  cen- 
ters have  been  opened,  one  In  the  fast-grow- 
ing north  side,  the  other  In  an  8'4-acre 
private  enterprise  redevelopment  downtown 

14  A  new  tJ')  million  P'werplant  la  beint; 
built    by   Iowa    Public   .Service   Co 

15  New  z<inlng  ordinance.s  for  the  entire 
city  Will  become  etiective  January  1     1962 

16  Within  the  past  U  years  45  manufac- 
turers have  expanded  their  operiitlons  m 
Sioux  City  In  addition.  10  new  industries 
have  been  welcomed  to  the  business  rotn- 
tnunity 

The  Industrial  Development  Couni  il  o: 
.sii  ux  City  and  its  sister  unit  the  Indu.striai 
D'*'.  flopment  Fxpanslon  Asstxiation  Inc  or 
IDKA  Inc  .  is  managefl  by  a  full-time  staff 
Through  Its  efforts  the  Trl-Vlew  Industrial 
Di.strlct.  11  carefully  ennlnrercd  90-acre  In- 
tlustrlal    plot     Wiis  develoj>ed    for   indvisfrv 

The  district  face*  The  .scenir  Missouri  River 
Old  is  ide.illy  located  on  an  interchange  ol 
L.terstale  Highway  29 

Of  the  90  original  acres  only  39  remain 
unix-cupled  There  are  10  dlfTerent  facilities 
in  the  district  Including  8  manufacturers 
oiil  dlstrlbut.irs  a  plush  l«JO-uiiit  Holld.r, 
Inr.  motel,  at;d  a  maltUentmce  garage  for 
the  Ii-Ma  hlghv*.iv  cotninis-sion  The  baby 
of  the  lil-View  latnriV  is  tlie  3.'S,0<X)  squar- 
fi¥)t  Container  Corp  of  Arnerici  plant  pres- 
ently under  io-ifif rur»ion 


THPEAI    OF   COMMON    MARKEI     !0 
U  S     FARMER 

Mi  miller  Mr  President,  the  W.i- 
tei  loo  '  Iowa  Daily  Courier,  of  P'ebiuai.\ 
19.  1962.  publisJied  an  excellent  lead  edi- 
torial entitled  Is  Common  Market  Bit; 
Threat  to  U  S  Farmer  '  The  editorial 
states  that  the  unfortunate  action  re- 
cently taken  by  the  Common  Market  in 
estahlishinK  an  at^ncultui  al  policy  of  be- 
c  immi:  self-,';ufflrient  m  a>:ricullural 
matters  could  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
future  American  exploits  of  at;ricultural 
products 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Re(T)rd 

There  bene-'  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  oidered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Recohd 
as   follows 
Is    C'oMMos     M'RKKi     Bm     I  uRt.^T     TO     us 

KAR.MFK  ^ 

Aa  iiotetl  m  these  columns  e.irlier  t  lua 
month,  the  six  nations  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket have  decided  on  a  protectionist  policy  on 
agrlcultur.il  pro<iU'  '.s  whlih  will  dee.y  Amer- 
ican farmers  a  part  of  the  export  market 
they    now   enjoy 

Intern. il  tarlff.s  anu.ng  the  ^;\  ti.itU'ius  will 
be  gradually  reduced  to  the  vanl.shlng  ixjin' 
and  in  their  place  will  be  imposed  a  slidlnp 
tariff  scale  for  all  which  amounts  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  C<immon  Market  sup- 
port prices  and  the  world  market  price  This 
meatu.  these  nations  after  I.166  will  import 
onl)  what  cannot  be  produced  internally. 
.iiid  high  support  prices  will  dr.istically 
stlmulnte   internal   production 

The  West  German  support  price  on  wheat 
for  example  is  *3  a  bushel  and  the  Fren<  h 
fl;;ure  is  *2  20  a  bushel  The  compromise 
tlj;urc  .s  expected  to  be  abou'  $2  60  as  com- 
j)ared  to  abfiut  $2  15  In  the  United  States 
The  way  in  which  supjiorts  with  modern 
techIlolo^y  can  lncrea.se  production  is  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  which, 
before  World  War  II,  was  feeding  only  a 
third   of   its   p«ipulatlon   from   domestic   pro- 
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ductlon  and  now  U  feeding  half  of  an  in- 
cr«ft8lng  populAtlon.  The  overall  produc- 
tion Increase  has  been  60  percent. 

According  to  C.  H.  Cartnlcal  In  the  New 
York  Times.  "The  Oommon  Market  U  bound 
to  bring  about  a  sharp  decline  In  Imports  ol 
farm  products  to  the  six  member  countries. 
Because  of  the  variable  tariff  duties,  the 
United  States  would  be  able  to  sell  those 
countries  only  those  items  they  could  not 
produce.     This   would   be  only  cotton." 

(The  European  countries  do  not  currently 
prcxluce  soybeans  and  may  not  attempt  to 
do  lio.  However,  an  Import  levy  would  be 
Imposed  If  they  decided  to  produce  this 
cr  .p  ) 

Since  only  about  2''2  percent  of  American 
feed -grain  production  has  been  exported  to 
the  Common  Market  countries  in  the  past, 
the  eventual  loss  of  perhaps  half  of  the  en- 
lu-e  market  would  not  exactly  be  disastrous. 
Moreover,  the  loss  of  the  market  wUl  be 
gradual  as  the  Common  Market  buUds  to- 
ward agricultural  self-sufBclency. 

But  about  7  percent  of  American  soybean 
production  has  gone  In  the  past  to  Common 
M.irket  countries;  and  the  Impact  of  the 
loss  of  this  market  would  be  more  serious. 
This  Is  where  the  United  States  must  use 
It*    bargaining   pjwer   in    trade    negotiations. 

That  Is  why  Senator  Jack  Milxek,  Repub- 
lican, of  Iowa,  declared  In  the  Senate  the 
other  day  "Let  mc  make  It  very  clear  that  I 
for  one  do  not  propose  to  expand  the  Presi- 
dent's powers  to  negotiate  new  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  with  the  Common  Market 
or  the  CVjmmon  Market  nations  unless  I 
have  satisfactory  assurance  that  this  Is  to  be 
a  truly  quid  pro  quo  arrangement — a  two- 
wny  street,  if  you  please,  which  will  assure 
conrinu.^.ncc  of  our  agricultural  exports." 


PRESERVATION  OF  VIEW  FROM 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  HOME  AT 
MOUNT  VERNON 

Mr.    ANDERSON.     Mr.    President.    I 

think  it  is  appropriate  to  call  attention, 
during  our  observance  of  George  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  to  the  fact  that  the 
87th  Congress  has  indicated  its  reverence 
of  his  memory,  and  those  things  for 
which  his  memory  stands,  by  more  than 
words. 

On  last  September  20  the  Senate  passed 
what  Is  now  Public  Law  87-362  authoriz- 
ing the  acquisition  of  lands  and  ease- 
ments to  lands  across  the  Potomac  River 
from  Mount  Vernon  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  view  from  the  Washing- 
ton home.  The  House  measure,  which 
the  Senate  passed,  was  a  companion  to 
a  Senate  bill  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
introduce  on  June  6.  1961.  The  measure 
was  signed  into  law  on  October  4.  1961. 
The  authorized  appropriation  of  $937,000 
is  a  very  modest  but  very  important  sum. 
for  it  will  assure  that  the  environs  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  the  view  from  what 
Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  has  described  as 
"the  Nation's  most  revered  house."  will 
not  be  violated  by  a  sewage  treatment 
plant,  an  oil  tank  farm,  or  other  develop- 
ment which  would  alter  its  character. 

I  am  always  reluctant  to  hinder  or  re- 
strain business  development,  or  govern- 
mental agencies,  such  as  the  Suburbtui 
Sanitary  Commission.  The  business 
activities  are  desirable  and  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  economy. 
The  provision  of  sanitary  facilities  is  a 
necessity  but  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
alternative  sites  where  a  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  can  be  erected,  one  capable 
of  meeting  the  future  needs  of  the  area  as 


well  as  the  present.  And  there  are  al- 
ternative sites  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development. 

There  Is  no  problem  Involved  here  of 
making  impossible  desirable  industrial 
development  or  construction  of  essential 
public  facilities.  They  can  be  located 
elsewher*",  aim  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Con- 
gress that  we  have  voted  that  such 
development  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
intrude  upon  the  majesty  of  this  most 
important  historical  site. 

Many  people  and  organizations  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  part  in  pre- 
serving the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the 
environs  of  Mount  Vernon.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  LMr. 
Bible],  who  held  hearings  and  steered 
the  preservation  bill  through  the  Sen- 
ate, is  one  of  them. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association 
has  done  our  Nation  a  great  service  in 
the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
Mount  Vernon  itself,  and  In  stimulating 
the  protection  of  the  area. 

On  the  House  side.  Representative 
AsPiNALL,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Repre- 
sentative Saylor,  who  sponsored  the  bill. 
Representative  RtrrHERFORD  and  Repre- 
sentative Bolton  deserve  special  thanks 
for  their  leadership. 

Representative  Bolton,  as  vice  regent 
of  the  Ladies  Mount  Vernon  Association 
and  as  a  principal  ofiBcer  of  the  Accokeek 
Foundation,  which  now  stands  ready  to 
donate  its  lands  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, has  done  the  Nation  an  especially 
great  service,  as  will  all  of  those  citizens 
who  are  helping  to  give  the  Government 
land  and  easements  without  cost,  so  as  to 
make  protection  of  the  area  possible. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  all  take  pride  in 
Public  Law  87-362  and  the  assurance  it 
gives  that  Mount  Vernon  and  the 
Potomac  River  area  around  it  will  be 
preserved  as  a  link  between  living 
generations  and  the  man  who  led  his 
countrymen — our  forebears — in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  government  of  freemen. 


PLIGHT  OF  SENIOR  CmZENS  WHO 
LIVE  ON  SMALL  INCOMES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
grave  plight  of  our  senior  citizens  who 
live  on  small  pensions  or  social  security 
payments,  when  faced  with  the  hifeh 
costs  of  modem  medical  care,  is  a  cause 
for  deep  concern.  On  many  occasions  I 
have  risen  in  the  Senate  to  present  let- 
ters from  individuals  in  my  own  State 
who  are  facing  this  plight  in  a  very  im- 
mediate way. 

I  have  received  letter  after  letter  from 
older  persons  who  fervently  desire  to 
care  for  themselves  and  to  sustain  a  life 
of  dignity  on  their  heartbresJtingly 
limited  incomes.  The  number  of  these 
letters  Is  borne  out  statistically  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  half  of  our  senior 
citizens  over  the  age  of  65  have  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,000.  With  the 
high  cost  of  hospital,  surgical,  and  medi- 
cal treatment  under  modern  conditions, 
these  individuals  are  obviously  com- 
pletely unable  to  pay  for  the  medical 
services  that  they  need.  To  require  a 
means  test  or  other  form  of  pauper's 
oath  is  an  affront  to  human  dignity,  as 


well  as — under  these  circumstances — ab- 
surd in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
our  older  people  are  within  that  cate- 
gory. 

The  sound  and  dignified  way  to  pro- 
vide the  medical  care  which  our  senior 
citizens  need  and  deserve  is  through  the 
time-tested  social  security  insurance  sys- 
tem. Such  a  program  of  medical  bene- 
fits would  be  self -financing  and  would 
provide  these  benefits,  not  as  charity,  but 
as  a  matter  of  right,  which  is  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

Recently  I  received  a  lette*-  from 
Kjnosha,  Wis.,  telling  me  in  mov- 
ing personal  terms  of  the  problem  a 
woman  faces  in  trying  to  get  essential 
medical  care  while  living  on  her  social 
security  income.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  deeply  moving  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Kenosha.  Wis..  January  18, 1962. 

Dear  Senator  Pboxmire:  I  am  an  old  lady 
70  years  old.  I  have  only  $40  social  security 
every  month.  I  have  to  pay  $12.55  for  hos- 
pital and  medical  Insurance,  so  I  have  only 
$27.45  to  live  on.  How  do  you  expect  a 
person  can  live? 

So  dear  Senator  will  you  please  for  God  s 
sake  vote  for  the  bUl  to  be  passed  for  hos- 
pital   and    medical    on    social    security? 

I  have  not  1  cent  income  of  my  own  and 
no  home.  I  have  to  share  with  my  son  and 
grandchildren.  My  son  is  out  of  a  Job  too 
sometimes  He  used  to  work  for  Simmons. 
As  you  know  they  moved  out,  leaving  so 
many  workers  Jobless. 

Hoping  and  praying  that  you  vote  yes. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  A.  R. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  adjomm  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  February 
26.  1962. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  February  26, 
1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

■■        mmm        ■■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thirsday,  February  22,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

n  Timothy  2:7:  The  Lord  give  Thee 
understanding  in  all  things. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  grace,  on  this  22d 
day  of  February,  we  are  c«nmemorating 
the  birth  and  life  of  our  first  President, 
whose  name  shines  like  a  star  in  the 
crown  of  humanity. 

Our  hearts  expand  with  pride  as  we 
tliink  of  his  courage  in  times  of  adversity 
and  his  loyalty  to  the  principles  of 
righteousness  and  justice  which  con- 
strained him  to  champion  the  cause  of 
the  distressed  colonists. 

We  thank  Thee  for  his  devout  faith 
which  sent  him  down  upon  his  knees 
in  prayer  in  order  that  he  might  know 
how  to  keep  in  step  with  the  will  and 
wisdom  of  God. 
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Grant  that  the  memory  of  his  life  may 
stir  and  strengthen  the  soul  of  oui-Re- 
public  to  live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and 
to  labor  for  the  blessedness  of  all  man- 
kind 

Hear  u.-,  m  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Pt-ace     Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


I 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr,  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  withou* 
being  considered  as  a  precedent.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Member^ 
who  desire  to  do  .so  may  have  permis^sion 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter  for  today 
only. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obioction  t»> 
the  request  of  the  'gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There   was   no  objection 


CALENDAR    WEDNESDAY    BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  busine.ss  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  may  be  dispensed  with 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  i;entleman  from  Okla- 
homa'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  the  or- 
der of  the  House  of  February  6.  1962. 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  I  Mr  Roush  I  to  read  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Mr  ROUSH  read  the  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, as  follows 

To  the  People  of  tfw  United  States 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  beinn  not  far  distant 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  youi 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  desig- 
i:atinK  the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
uiih  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  beinR  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made 

I  befcj  you.  at  the  same  time  to  do  m*- 
the  ju.>tice  to  be  a.-.sured.  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  consideration.-, 
appertaininti  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country:  and  that 
la  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
w.hich  silence  in  my  situation  mi«ht 
imply  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  tjrateful  respect  for  your  past 
kmdne.ss:    but   am   supported   by   a   full 


conviction   that    the  step   i.s   cunipaiibli- 
with  both 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  m  the  otfict  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  unifuim  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire  I  con- 
.slantly  hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
mucli  eaiiie!  m  my  power.  con.si.->tently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  hbeitv 
lo  di^reuatfl  to  return  to  that  retn-ement 
from  which  I  had  been  leluclantly 
drawn  The  stren^ilh  of  my  mclinalion 
to  do  this  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
addrt->s  lo  dei.laie  it  to  you.  but  mature 
retlection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
ei-n  naMoi^-  !\v.c\  the  ununimo-is  advice 
of  per.>.on.s  entitled  lo  my  conhtience. 
impelled  me  lo  abandon  the  idea 

I  reioic?  th^t  th"  '^tit*"  r>{  yo'ir  ron- 
cerns,  external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
lonuer  renders  the  pursuit  of  iiuhnation 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  i)f  dutv 
or  propriety,  and  am  persuaded  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  in\ 
.services,  that  m  the  present  <  iicum- 
stances  of  our  country,  you  will  not 
disapprove   my  determination    to   reliie 

The  impies>i()n>  wilh  whicli  I  first 
undertook  the  arduous  trust,  were  ex- 
plained on  thf  proper  occasion  In  the 
di.schaiue  of  this  tiu.>l.  I  will  only  .viiy 
that  I  have  with  uood  inlenlioiLs.  con- 
tributed towards  the  or«anizali(>n  and 
adminisiialion  of  the  government,  the 
best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible 
ludymenl  wa.s  capable  Not  unconscious 
m  the  outset  of  the  inferiority  of  my 
qualification^,  e.xperience,  m  my  own 
eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of 
others.  ha.s  streimthened  the  motives  to 
diffidence  of  myself,  and.  every  day.  the 
increa.>in:4  weight  of  years  admonishe.s 
me  more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of 
retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it 
will  be  welcome  Satisfied  that  if  any 
circumstance^  have  ^iiven  pwuliar  value 
to  my  services  they  were  temptjrary,  I 
have  the  consolation  to  believe  that 
while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to 
quit  the  political  scene  patIlotl^nl  doe> 
not  fuibid  It 

In  lookin-;  forward  lo  the  moment 
which  IS  to  terminate  the  career  of  mv 
political  life  my  feelmns  do  nut  ix-imit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledt^menl 
of  that  debt  of  uiatitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  bekned  co'.inlry  for  the  many  honor. s 
it  fia.-.  CKiiferied  upon  me.  still  moie  for 
the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it 
has  supp<irted  me.  and  for  tlie  oppor- 
lunitie?,  I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  mani- 
festing my  inviolable  attachment,  by 
-ervice.->  faithful  and  perseveriiiK.  though 
m  u.sefulne.>s  unequal  to  my  zeal  If 
benefits  nave  resulted  to  our  country 
frc^m  the.se  services,  let  it  always  be  re- 
membered lo  your  praise,  and  as  .in  m- 
--tructive  example  in  our  annals,  that 
under  ciicum.stances  m  which  the  pa.s- 
sions,  agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable  to  mislead  amid.>t  appearance^ 
sometimes  dubmu.i,  vici.s.siiude.s  of  for- 
tune often  discouraging — m  situations 
:n  which  not  unfrequently  want  of  suc- 


ce.s.s  ha.^  countenanced  the  spirit  of 
cnti.ism  the  constancy  of  your  support 
.\as  the  e.s,sential  prop  of  the  eflorta.  and 
a  '.Miaraniee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  efTected  Profoundly  penetrated 
with  this  idea  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  uiave,  as  a  strom;  incitement  to 
unce.i.MUi;  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue lo  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
lj<  nellcence  that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may  be  perpetual — that 
the  free  constitution  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands  mav  be  sacredly  main- 
tained tliat  Its  rtclmmi-tration  in  every 
depaiimeiu  'nay  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue— that,  m  fine  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  the.->e  states,  under  the 
au-pice.s  nf  liberty  may  be  made  com- 
plete by  so  careful  a  pre.servation,  and 
.so  prudent  a  use  of  tins  blessing  as  will 
aequo  e  to  lh»  m  the  t;lory  of  recommend- 
ing It  to  the  applause,  ih.e  .ifTecfmn  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
si  ranker  lo  >l. 

Here  perhaps  I  uujht  to  stop  Bui  a 
solicitufe  foi  youi  welfare  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  dan'.^ei  natural  to  that  .solicitude, 
ui'-:e  me  on  an  occasion  like  the  present 
to  offer  to  youi  solemn  contemplation, 
and  lo  if  commend  to  \(nii  frequent  re- 
view some  sentiment.'^  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  much  reflection  of  no  inconsider- 
able observation  and  wl.ich  appear  to  me 
all  important  to  th.e  permanency  of  your 
felicity  iis  a  people  The.'  e  w  ill  be  offered 
to  viiu  with  the  more  f:»'edom.  as  you 
can  onlv  see  in  them  the  disinlerested 
warnirms  of  a  partiniz  friend,  who  can 
{Kjs-^ibly  liave  no  personal  motive  to  bias 
his  counsel  Noi  can  I  lou'et.  as  an  en- 
courat;ement  to  it.  .\oui  mduluenl  recep- 
tion of  my  .sentiments  on  a  former  and 
not  di.ssimilai  occasion 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  w  ilh 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
me-ndalion  of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment 

The  unity  of  government  w  hich  consti- 
tutes you  one  people  is  also  now  dear  to 
vou  It  IS  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main 
pillai  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence, the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
ity at  home,  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety:  of  your  prosperity,  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  hli^hly  prize  But 
.IS  It  is  easy  lo  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent c.iuses  and  fiom  difTerenl  quartern- 
much  pains  Will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  lo  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth,  as  thi.s  is  the 
i»o;nt  in  your  p<ililical  fortress  asainst 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  arid  ex- 
ternal i-nemU's  will  be  most  coixstantly 
and  actively  'though  often  covertly  and 
insidiou.sly '  directed:  it  is  of  inflnite 
moment,  that  you  should  propeily  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  your  national 
unior.  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial  habitual,  and  immovable  attach- 
menf  to  it.  accuslomui'-;  yourselves  to 
tlunk  and  speak  of  it  as  the  palladium 
of  your  political  .safety  and  prosperity, 
watching  for  its  prcM-ivation  with  Jeal- 
ous anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  sunKest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can. 
in  any  event    be  aljandoned;  and  indi^;- 
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nantly  frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
tot,'ether  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  In  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  Just  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits, 
and  political  principles.  You  have.  In 
a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  tlie  independence  and  liberty 
you  pos.sess.  are  the  work  of  Joint  coun- 
sels, and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, suffering  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  addressed  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest.— Here,  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  ind  pre- 
serving the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  Inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal   laws   of  a  common   government, 
finds   in   the   production   of   the   latter, 
great  additional  rcsouiTcs  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry. — 
The  south  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  asency  of  the  north, 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and   .ts  com- 
merce expand.     Turning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north, 
it  finds  Its  particular  navigation  invigor- 
ated; and  while  it  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  Increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  un- 
equally adapted.     The  east,  in  a  like  In- 
tercourse with  the  west,  already  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
interior   communications   by    land    and 
water,  w  ill  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  west  derives  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  Its  growth  and  comfort — and 
what  Is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence. It  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se- 
cure enjoyments  of  indispensable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions,  to  the  weight. 
Influence,     and     the     future     maritime 
strength    of    the    Atlantic    side    of    the 
Union,  directed  by  an  Indlssoluole  ccm- 
mimity  of  Interest  as  one  nation.    Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
thi.s   essential   advantage,   whether   de- 
rived from  its  own  separate  strength;  or 
from  an  apostate   and  unnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  Immediate  and  particular 
interest  In  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  In  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 


ger, a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and.  what  Is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  uiuon,  an  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wars  between  themselves 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government;  which  their  own  rivalship 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments, and  Intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter.  Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  under 
any  form  of  government  are  inauspicious 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  particularly  hostile  to  republican  lib- 
erty. In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of 
your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation 
of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind  and  exhibit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  union  as  a  primaiT  object 
of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt 
whether  a  common  government  can  em- 
brace so  large  a  sphere?  let  experience 
solve  It.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in 
such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  au- 
thorized to  hope  that  a  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary 
agency  of  governments  for  the  respec- 
tive subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy 
Issue  to  the  experiment.  It  Is  well  worth 
a  fair  and  full  experiment.  With  such 
powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  union, 
affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while 
experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated 
Its  Impracticability,  there  will  always  be 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In    contemplating   the   causes   which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  It  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished   for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations— northern  and  southern — 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  Is  a  real  difference  of  local  Inter- 
ests and  views.    One  of  the  expedients 
of  party  to  acquire  Influence  within  par- 
ticular districts.  Is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions    and   alms   of   other   districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations; they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.    The  In- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head; 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the   executive,   and   In   the   unanimous 
ratification  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  In  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
United    States,    a    decisive    proof    how 
unfoimded   were   the   suspicions   prop- 
agated among  them  of  a  policy  in  the 
general  government  and  in  the  Atlantic 
states,  unfriendly  to  their  Interests  In 
regard  to  the  Mississippi.    They  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two 
treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain  and  that 


with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our 
foreign  relations,  towards  confirming 
their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their 
wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation  of 
these  advantages  on  the  union  by  which 
they  were  procured?  will  they  not  hence- 
forth be  deaf  to  those  advisers.  If  such 
they  are,  who  would  sever  them  from 
their  hi-ethren  and  connect  them  with 
alleiia? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
is  Indispensable.  No  alliance,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute;  they  must  inevitably 
experience  the  Infractions  and  Interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  In  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efBcacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed. 
adopted  up>on  full  investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
maintaining  within  itself  a  provision  for 
its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
spect for  Its  authority,  compliance  with 
its  laws,  acquiescence  In  its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  consti- 
tutions of  goverrunent. — But  the  consti- 
tution which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act 
of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obliga- 
tory upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the 
power  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
establish  goverrunent.  presupposes  the 
duty  of  every  Individual  to  obey  the 
established  goverrmient. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  smd  associations, 
under  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency.— They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  It  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
In  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;  and  according  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fied by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely.  In  the  course  of  time  and  things,  to 
become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men. 
wUl  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
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the  rems  of  government;  destroy iuK 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted   them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the   permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state  it  is  requisite,  not 
only,   that  you  steadily  discountenance 
ineKular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care   the  spirit  of   innovation   upon   its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect, 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system:    and   thus    to   undermine   what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown.    In  all  the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  involved, 
remember  that   time   and   habit   are   at 
least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  charac- 
ter of  governments,  as  of  other  human 
institutions: — that  experience  i.s  the  sur- 
est standard  by  which  to  test  the  real 
tendency  of  the  existing  constitution  of  a 
country:— that  facility  in  changes,  upon 
the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opin- 
ion,  exposes   to  perpetual  change   from 
the   endless  variety   of   hypothesis   and 
opinion:  and  remember,  especially,  that 
for   the   efficient   management   of    your 
common  interests  in  a  country  so  exten- 
sive as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much 
vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect 
.security  of  liberty  is  indispensable.    Lib- 
erty itself  will  find  in  such  a  government 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and  ad- 
justed, its  surest  guardian.    It  is.  indeed, 
little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
enterprises  of   faction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain 
all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  the  founding  of 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind. — It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
conirolled.  or  repressed:  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness.  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countrie.s  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities. 
i.s  it.self  a  frightful  despotism.  But  thi.s 
It-ads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
p.-imanent  despotism.  The  disorder.-, 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  mind.s  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  itpote  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
1  (.dividual;  and.  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
moii'  fortunate  than  his  competitors. 
I'irns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
l.jvrty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind  'V^hich  neverthfless 
o-i"ht  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  si-iht'  the 
tjmmon  and  continual  mi.schiefs  of  the 


spirit  or  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  community 
with  ill  founded  jealousies  and  false 
alarms:  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another:  fomenus  occasional  not 
and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which 
finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment Itself  through  the  channels  of  parly 
passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of 
one  country  are  subjected  to  the  policy 
and  will  of  another 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  m  free 
coimtries  are  u.seful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true,  and  in  governments  of  a  mo- 
narchical cast,  patriotism  may  look  uith 
indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  tiu- 
spirit  of  party  But  in  those  of  the  popu- 
lar character,  in  governments  purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged From  their  natural  tendency,  it 
IS  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purjxKse 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be.  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitiKate  and  as-suage 
It  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warming, 
it  should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  .'•hould  in- 
spire caution  m  those  intrusted  with  its 
administration,  to  confine  them.selves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one.  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  uovernment, 
a  real  de^poti'^m  A  ju.-^t  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  pronene.ss  to  abu.se  it 
whirh  predominate  in  the  human  heart, 
is  sufficient  to  .satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position  The  neces.Mty  of  reciprocal 
checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  p<jwer, 
by  dividing;  and  di  tributing  it  into  tlif- 
ferent  depo.'~ito:ie^.  and  constitutin'^  each 
the  guardian  of  the  public  weal  a:;ainst 
invasion  of  the  others,  has  been  evinced 
by  experim*'nts  ancient  and  modfrn: 
some  of  them  m  our  coutitry  ami  under 
our  own  eyes — To  preserve  tii*  m  mu-'  be 
as  necessary  as  to  institute  them  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  di.^tribu- 
tion  or  modification  of  the  con.^litutKjnal 
powers  be  m  any  particular  wroim.  let 
It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  In  the 
uav  which  the  rontitution  dcsninates. — 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpa- 
tion: for  ihous'h  this,  in  one  instance. 
mav  be  the  instrunirnt  of  cood.  it  is  the 
cu-tomary  weapon  by  w.hich  free  govern- 
ments are  destroyed.  The  precedent 
mu.t  always  threat iy  overbalance  in  per- 
manent evil  any  partial  or  tran.Ment 
benefit  'Aluch  the  use  can  at  anv  lime 
yield 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
had  to  political  p-osperity.  relisnon  and 
morality  are  indis[)ensable  supports  In 
vain  would  that  m.in  claim  the  tribute  of 


patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness. 
the.se  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizens  The  mere  politician,  equally 
with  the  pious  man.  ought  to  respect  and 
to  cherish  them  A  volume  could  not 
trace  all  their  connections  with  private 
and  public  felicity  Let  it  simply  be 
asked.  Where  is  the  .security  for  property. 
for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of 
religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths 
which  ar»'  the  instruments  of  investiga- 
tion m  courts  of  justice'  And  let  us  with 
caution  induli;e  the  supposition  tliat 
inorahty  can  be  maintained  without  re- 
liuion  Whattvtr  may  be  concluded  io 
the  influence  of  leflned  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and 
exi)erience  both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  m  exc'u- 
sion  of  reli:;ious  principle 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
'.loverninent  The  rule,  indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government  Who  that  is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  lo<ik  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric' 

Promote,  then  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  publie  opinion  it  should  be 
enlightened 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
,ind  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparin^^ly  as  po.ssible.  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating;  peace,  but  re- 
membeiing.  abo.  thai  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  ^ireater  disbursements  to 
repel  it  avoiding  likewi.se  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tion.s.  in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  i)asterit>  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ouKhl  to  b<'ar.  The  execution 
of  tluNe  maxims  belon-is  to  your  repre- 
sentatives but  It  IS  necessary  that  public 
opinions  should  cooperate  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
1.,  essentuil  tliat  vou  should  practically 
bear  in  mmd,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue:  that  to 
l.ave  revenue  there  must  be  taxes,  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  \^hich  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant, thai  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
piop'-r  object  'which  is  always  a  choice 
of  diillculties  ' ,  oui^ht  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive for  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  f.oveinmenl  m  making  it. 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acciuie.scence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaminu  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  a::d  :iistice  towards 
all  nations:  cultivate  peace  and  h.armony 
with  all  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  er4ually  enioin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  rnlu-htened.  and.  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  tlie  maKnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
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by  an  exalted  Justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  It;  can  It  be  that  Prorl- 
dence  has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  Its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least  Is  recommended  by 
e\ery  sentiment  which  ennobles  hum^n 
nature.  Alas!  Is  it  rendered  impossible 
by  Its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing Is  more  essential  than  that  per- 
manent. Inveterate  antipathies  against 
l)arlicular  nations  and  passionate  at- 
taciiments  for  others,  should  be  ex- 
cluded: and  that  in  place  of  them.  Just 
and  amicable  feelings  towards  all  should 
be  cultivated.  The  nation  which  in- 
dulges towards  anoliier  an  habitual 
hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness.  Is  in 
some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  Its 
animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of 
which  is  stifflclent  to  lead  It  astray  from 
Its  duty  and  its  interest.  Antipathy  in 
one  nation  against  another  disposes  each 
more  readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to 
lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and 
to  be  haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  re- 
sentment, sometimes  Impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations of  policy.  The  government  some- 
times participates  in  the  national  pro- 
pensity, and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times, 
It  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  sub- 
servient to  projects  of  hostility,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewi.se,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  Interest  In  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements 
or  justifications.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessary  parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  Jealousy,  111  will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held ;  and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  coimtry.  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gliding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
ealion.  a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  Influence  in 
innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 


lightened anc^  independent  oatriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  Jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead 
of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interest. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  connection  as 
possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith: — Here  let 
us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore.  It  must  be 
unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collusions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
injury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us.  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war,  as  our  Interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rlvalshlp.  Interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 


public  than  private  affairs,  thcit  honesty 
is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it, 
therefore,  let  those  engs«ements  be  ob- 
served in  their  genuine  a&ase.  But  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re- 
spectable defensive  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course  of 
things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  In  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventionsJ 
rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as 
experience  and  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tate ;  constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it 
is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested favors  from  another;  that  It 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  It  may  accept  under 
that  character ;  that  by  such  acceptance, 
it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
Ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  Just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent 
our  nation  from  running  the  course 
which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny 
of  nations,  but  if  I  may  even  flatter 
myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of 
some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional 
good ;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur 
to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to 
warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign 
Intrigue,  to  guard  against  the  impostures 
of  pretended  patriotism;  this  hope  will 
be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude 
for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far.  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  gtiided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe;  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April,  1793.  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  It. 
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After  deliberate  exaniuiation.  with  the 
^id  of  the  best  Ughts  I  could  obtain.  I 
Rrt^s  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
iinder  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Uid  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in 
(luty  and  uiterest.  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion Having  taken  it.  I  determined,  as 
far  ao,  should  depend  upon  me,  to  main- 
tain It  with  moderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
ruht  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  i.s  not  nec- 
e-sary  on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
bflligerent  powers,  has  been  vinu.iliy 
admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holdm.g  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  anything  mcne 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  m 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  ma:n- 
tam  inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other   nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gam  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
I'lption.  to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it. 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
o'.vn  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration.  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  bo,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tf-nd  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its 
service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults 
of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned 
to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to 
the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it.  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ing expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in 
the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  be- 
nign influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free 
uovernment — the  ever  favorite  object  of 
my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and 
dangers. 

Geo    Washington 
United  Stmes. 

17th  September.  1796. 


EXECU  1 IVE  COMMUNICA  I  loNS  E  IC. 

L'nder  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communication-;  were  takm  from  the 
Speakers  table  ana  referred  as  follows 

1737  A  le"fr  troni  the  Cumpt i olltT  Oeu- 
erul  of  the  Unir.-d  St  ites  trHiusniinlng  a  re- 
port m  rc%  lew  di  the  military  assist. ince  prn- 
>?ram  (  MAP  i  for  CJre  ce.  a.s  admltUstered  by 
the  Joint  U  S  Military  Aid  Group  to  Greece 
lo  the  Committee  (j:i  Government  Opera- 
tion.s 

1738  A  letter  f.-om  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautic*  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting!  a  report  to  the  rommltlir 
on  Science  and  Astroriautlcs  of  the  House  of 
Rt>prrsentatlves  pursuant  to  section  3  of  Uie 
;,rt  of  July  21,  1961  (75  St.il  216.  217  i  and 
pursuant  to  rule  XL  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Committee 
on   Sclei'ce   and   Astrmautlcs. 


'  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  ALBERT'  Mr  Speaker  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
uinly  I  at  12  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p  m.  • . 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  February  26.  1962. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


PlBLir     BTI  LS    AND    RE.SOLUTIONS 

Under  ch'.a-f?   4   of   rule    XXII.    public 
bills  and  re.soIution>  v. ere  introduced  md 
severally  refeired   is  follow- 
By  Mr    BOLAND 

H  H  10365  A  bill  tM  amend  the  Immlgra- 
•:■  ti  and  Nationality  Act;  to  tJ»e  Committee 
III    the  J'ldiciary 

By  Mr   DINOELL 

H  R  103d6  a  bill  o  .miend  title  I  of  the 
Nit;. .nil  Housink;  Act  to  provide  that  a 
home  improvement  loan  may  be  the  subject 
of  insurance  there  mder  even  tliougli  lt« 
maturity  exceeds  tlie  specified  limits  If  It 
i.s  made  for  the  p'lrpose  of  ftnanclng  the 
coiistructlon  of  a  f.imlly  fallout  shelter;  to 
the  Committee  >n  Banklnii;  and  Currency 
By    Mr     DONOHUE 

HR  10357  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  against  the  United  States  by 
members  of  the  uiii: ormed  services  and  civil- 
ian oiflcers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  f  ir  d. image  to.  or  loss  of.  personal 
property  uicident  to  their  service  and  for 
other  purp«^>ses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judio'arv 

By  Mrs    DWYER 

HH  10358  A  bill  U)  amend  section  (Omu) 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  as 
amended,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
.ii'.d  Foreign  Comrn-Tcp 

HR  10359  A  bill  to  provide  that  for  the 
purpose  of  du-appr  .■.  .il  by  the  President  each 
provision  of  an  appropriation  bill  shall  be 
considered  a  separate  bill,  to  the  Cv>mmiitee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By   Mr    FINO 

HR  10360  A  bill  to  amend  section  612(fl 
of  trie  38  United  States  CcKle  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  furnish  ttiedical  serv- 
ices for  non-service-connected  disabilities 
Uj  those  veterans  receiving  or  entitled  U> 
receive  dlsubiUty  pension;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans    .^fTalr■• 

H  R  10361  .\  bill  to  amend  section  3011  of 
title  38  United  Sti  tes  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  efTective  date  if  an  award  of  increased 
compensation,  dependency,  and  indemiuty 
compensation,  or  oenslon  shall  be  fixed  in 
,1.  lordance  with  th.'  facts  found,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veteran/   Affairs 

H  R  10362  A  bill  to  amend  section  314  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
total  disability  cf  mpensatlon  for  veteran.s 
having  the  service-connected  disability  of 
deafness,  both  ears:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  .AfT.iirs 

By    Mr     C.OODELL; 

HR  10363  A  tall  relating  to  the  ncctipa- 
tional  trHlning  development,  and  use  of  the 
manpower  resources  of  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edvi- 
catlon  and  Labor 

By   Mr     KEARNS 

H  R  10364  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954    U>  allow    a    depreda- 


tion deduction  for  the  wear  and  tear  ol  real 
property  used  a«  the  taxpayers'  principal 
rcslrtersce;  to  the  CommlMee  on  Way?  and 
Mean'! 

B',    Mr     KORNEGAY 
H  R    1U365     .\    bin    to   pre.'-er\e    wheat    acre- 
age  history;    to   the   Committee   on    Agricvil- 
ture 

By    Mr     LIBoNATI 
H  R   10366    A  bill  U>  Incorporate  the  Para- 
lyi'.td   Veterans   of    America,    to   the   Commit- 
tee on   'he   Judl'larv 

Bv    Mr     MAIHIAS 
H  H    1(1367     A    bin    to    provide    for    the    iip- 
().  i.ituient  of   two   additional   Jtidges  for   the 
Juvenile   court   of    the   District   of  Columbia 
t«j      the      Committee      .^n      the      District      oi 
Columbia 

By   Mr    (JllK 
H  R    10368     A  hill  to  limit   tlie  authority   of 
the    C<jmm<>dity    Credit    d-rporatlon    to    sell 
any  farm  commodity  owned  or  controlled  by 
It:   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
Bv    Mr    RANDALI 
H  H    ;u:»6>>     A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
;.  e   Retirement   Act    to  Increase   the  svirvivor 
annuity  Irom  50  percent  to  75  percent  of  the 
principal   annuity    in    certain   cases,   and    for 
other    purposes,    to    the    Committee    on    Post 
OfHce  and  Civil  S«-rvlce 
By  Mr    SHIPLf:Y 
H  R    lo:i70    A  bill   to  it'crrast-  from  ff'tX)  to 
tl  uo<J  the  personal  mconn-  tax  exemptions  of 
a    taxpayer    iiiu  hiding    the   exemption    for   a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the    additional   exemptions    for   old    age    and 
blindiievsi,    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  TOLLEFSON 
HJ  Res  639  Joint  resohitMn  to  amend 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  to  pro- 
mote qunltty  and  price  stabilization,  to  de- 
fine and  restrain  certain  unfair  methods  of 
distribution  and  to  conflrin,  define  and 
e<iuah/e  the  rights  of  prKlucers  and  resellers 
in  the  distribution  ot  giKxls  identified  by  dis- 
tinguishing brands,  names,  cjr  trademarks, 
•md  for  other  pinposes.  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreigi»   Commerce. 

H  Con  Res  437  Concurrent  resolution  to 
prohibit  training  military  personnel  or  aid- 
ing Communist  nations,  to  the  Committee 
on   ForeiKU  Affairs 

By  Mr    BUCKLEY 
H    Res   550    Resolution       condemning      the 
growing    antl-Senatism     in     Russia,     to     the 
ConmUttee  on   Foreign  AfT.ilrs 


MEMORIALS 


Undti  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII: 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
memoriali/ing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUites  to  pass  legislation 
that  would  transfer  the  present  site  and 
building  of  the  Biinta  Fe  Post  Offlce.  when 
It  Is  declared  surplus  to  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  for  the  utiUziition  of  such  site  and 
building  for  a  State  mu-cum  which  was  rc- 
lerred  to  the  C"n.nr."<-e  on  Government 
Opera  lions 


HlilVAIE  BIl.I-S  AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  le.solulioius  wire  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    KORNEGAY 
H  R    lo.*71     A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Ferdi- 
nand A    Hi  miens,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judici  iry 

By  Mr    SMIIH  of   luwa' 
HR    10372    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Mil  help    .\nu.Kleo.    to    the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 
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HoBMWMn  Descnre  a  Mmch  Better  PUa 
Thaa  tkc  Depaitmeat  of  Urbaa  Affair* 
aid  Hoaauif  {i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or    I 

HON.  CARROLL  t).  KEARNS 

or    PXNN8TI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVBS 
Thursday.  February  22,  1962 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
homeowners  deserve  a  touch  better  plan 
than  the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing  sponsored  by  President 
Kennedy. 

I  am  Intensely  Interested  in  legislation 
which  will  help  cities  combat  blight  and 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to  gain 
more  tax  revenue  thereby  over  the  long 
run. 

The  spreading  blight  of  urban  decay 
and  obsolescence  is  far  outrunning  the 
ability  of  cities  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  deal  effectively  with  the  prob- 
lems involved. 

I  am  not  In  favor  of  the  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  because  it 
would  simply  Increase  the  huge  sums 
now  devoted  to  grandiose  city -beautiful 
schemes  involving  yacht  basins,  luxury 
apartments  starting  at  $325  a  month, 
parking  lots  at  public  expense  disguised 
as  slum -clearance  programs,  and  down- 
town renewal  schemes  costing  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

Three  -  hundred-and-twenty-flve-dol- 
lar-a-month  luxury  apartments  are  be- 
ing provided  in  the  Southwest  urban 
renewal  project,  in  Washington.  D.C..  in 
which  the  Federal  Goremment  has  an 
investment  of  more  than  $70  million. 

Parking  lots  requiring  the  destruction 
of  houses  which  would  cost  up  to  $50,000 
to  $75,0C0  each  to  replace  are  planned 
in  the  Adams-Morgan  urban  renewal 
project  area.  If  there  Is  one  shred  of 
evidence  that  16th  Street.  Columbia 
Road.  Lanier  Place,  and  the  Kalorama 
Triangle  are  slum  areas — as  claimed  by 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 
District  of  Columbia — ^then  it  should  be 
brought  forward  for  the  entire  Nation 
to  examine. 

Urban  renewal  schemes  for  the  renova- 
tion of  the  Georgetown  area  of  Wash- 
ington. DC.  have  been  In  the  news  for 
months.  Georgetown  is  one  of  the  most 
expensive  areas  in  the  entire  country  to 
live  in.  If  it  is  a  sltmi  then  this  is 
news  to  its  inhabitants. 

These  are  the  kind  of  plans  which  have 
gotten  the  administration's  plans  for  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing into  trouble. 

There  are  much  better  plans  available. 

President  Eisenhower's  Urban  Renewal 
Commissioner,  David  M.  Walker,  once 
said  that  he  firmly  believed  that  tax 
considerations  can  stimulate  a  new  in- 
dustry of  home  Improvements  and  re- 
pair, and  that  the  Treasury,  over  the 
long  run,  would  gain  more  revenue  than 
it  would  lose. 


Mr.  Walker  considered  decay  and 
obsolescence  of  American  cities  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  seriotis  domestic 
problems. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Walker  rec- 
ommended that,  first,  homeowners  be  al- 
lowed to  deduct  repair  and  maintenance 
expenses  in  the  same  way  landlords  can 
at  the  present  time,  and,  second,  individ- 
uals who  are  property  owners  be  allowed 
to  depreciate  the  cost  of  home  improve- 
ments more  rapidly  as  an  incentive  to 
home  restoration  and  remodeling. 

I  have  today  Introduced  legislation 
which  would  provide  individuals  with  an 
itemized  income  tax  deduction  for  de- 
preciation of  their  residences.  Present 
law  only  permits  a  deduction  for  depre- 
ciation of  property  used  in  a  trade  or 
business  or  held  for  the  production  of 
income.  These  present  deductions, 
which  both  individuals  and  corporations 
can  take,  are  not  changed  by  my  new 
bill. 

The  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  supports  the  depreciation  ap- 
proach embodied  in  my  bill.  In  fact, 
the  statement  of  policy  for  1962  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
item  IX,  reads : 

The  annual  depreciation  In  a  home, 
through  use,  should  be  recognized  by  an- 
nual Income  tax  deduction.  We  urge  that 
homeowners  be  allowed  to  deduct  annually 
an  allowance  for  depreciation. 

Ours  is  a  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  Congress  has  bhown  that 
there  is  little  support  for  President  Ken- 
nedy's plan  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 

If  the  President  really  believes  In  rep- 
resentative government  then  he  should 
look  into  proposals  such  as  the  one  I  am 
introducing  today.  Certainly  it  is  a  plan 
which  would  be  highly  popular  with  all 
Americans. 

More  than  60  percent  of  American 
householders  now  own  the  homes  they 
Uve  in.  My  bill  would  greatly  encourage 
homeownership. 

There  Is  nothing  which  would  better 
demonstrate  to  the  world  the  desirability 
of  the  American  system  over  the  Com- 
mimist  system  than  the  proof  that  all  of 
its  citizens  are  homeowners. 

The  need  for  some  recognition  in  the 
tax  law  of  the  wear  and  tear  and  obso- 
lescence of  a  family  dwelling  has  been 
obvious  for  some  time.  When  a  home 
is  sold  at  a  profit,  taxable  capital  gain  is 
realized;  a  loss  is  not  recognized.  A 
halfway  step  to  alleviate  the  tax  prob- 
lem of  the  homeowner  was  taken  in  1951 
when  a  provision  was  added  to  the  law 
postponing  the  tax  on  the  gain  produced 
by  sale  of  a  residence  if  a  new  residence 
Is  purchased  or  constructed  by  the  home- 
owner within  a  specified  period  of  time 
and  if  the  new  residence  costs  as  much  as 
the  sales  price  of  the  old  one.  However, 
the  tax  on  the  gain  was  only  postponed 
by  the  1951  provision;  it  will  be  taxed  if 
the  homeowner  sells  his  residence  with- 
out buying  or  building  a  new  one  of  equal 
or  greater  value,  and  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  would  not  affect  either  the  post- 


ponement or  the  ultimate  taxability.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  depreciation 
deduction  would  reduce  the  tax  basis, 
the  ultimate  capital  gain  sobject  to  tax 
could  only  be  increased. 

Each  homeowner  would  be  permitted 
to  deduct  an  amount  each  year  computed 
by  taking  into  account  the  cost — or  oth- 
er basis  of  the  property — the  useful  life, 
and  the  salvage  value  of  the  property. 
If  the  residence  were  acquired  by  gift  or 
by  bequest,  then  the  cost  to  the  donor  or 
decedent  would  be  the  basis  of  the  prop- 
erty for  depreciation.  The  useful  life 
and  the  salvage  value  shall  be  matters 
subject  to  proof  by  the  taxi>ayer,  but  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  will  publish 
regulations  to  provide  minimum  reason- 
able allowance. 

If  in  any  year  a  homeowner  declined 
to  take  the  itemized  deduction  for  de- 
preciation, electing  rather  the  standard 
deduction,  then  the  basis  of  the  property 
would  still  be  reduced  by  the  amount  al- 
lowable to  him.  Likewise,  the  cost  basis 
of  a  residence  for  the  first  year  when  a 
deduction  is  allowable,  1962.  will  be  ad- 
justed downward  to  take  Into  account 
actual  wear  and  tear  sustained  by  the 
homeowner  prior  to  that  year. 

A  person  has  to  be  a  homeowner  to 
qualify  for  this  deduction;  a  person 
renting  his  home  will  not  receive  the 
benefits  quite  correctly,  since  he  has  no 
capital  investment  in  the  property  and 
loses  nothing  through  wear  and  tear  or 
obsolescence.  A  person  holding  the 
property  for  life,  however,  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  deduction.  Of  course,  equi- 
table ownership,  though  the  property  is 
subject  to  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust, 
will  qualify  for  the  deduction. 

The  text  of  my  new  bill,  which  carries 
out  the  policy  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders,  follows: 

H.R.— 

Bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  depreciation  deduction  for 
the  wear  and  tear  of  real  pioperty  used  as 
the  taxpayer's  principal  residence 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  OTid  House  of 
Representatives    of    tfie    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled,   That    (a) 
part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  at  1964  (relating  to 
additional  Itemized  deductkma  for  individ- 
uals)   is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
217  as  section  218  and  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 216  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  217.     Depexciation  or  RxsmsNCS. 

"(a)  Geneeal  Ruue. — There  shaU  be  al- 
lowed as  a  depreciation  deduction  in  the  case 
of  a  taxpayer  who  is  an  individual  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  the  exhaustion,  wear  and 
tear  (including  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
olwolescence)  o*  prop«^y  owned  by  him  and 
used  as  his  principal  residence. 

"(b)  Pxopm  Method. — The  term  'reason- 
able allowance'  as  used  In  8\ibaaction  (a) 
shall  Include  (but  shaU  not  be  limited  to) 
an  allowance  computed  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  under  the  straight  line  method. 

"(c)  Basis  fob  Dkpriciation. — The  basis 
on  which  exhaustion,  wear  and  tear,  ajid 
obsolescence  are  to  be  allowed  shaU  be  the 
adjusted  basis  provided  In  section  1011  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  gain  on  the 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  such  property. 
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(»\.  «-pi  th.il  I  li  'he  tj,i.-.l.->  1)1  a  rt'^KU'lici'  "f 
..IV  part  thfreiff  acquired  from  .i  cieceUeiU 
within  the  ineaniiiK  of  section  1014ibi.  or 
acquired  by  gift,  nh.ii;  be  the  same  as  It  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  decedent  or  the  donor 
...s  Uie  ciise  may  be.  or  the  last  owner  by 
whom  It  w:is  not  acquired  from  a  decedent 
or  by  i;ift.  nnd  i2)  the  basis,  however  deter- 
mined shall  be  re<lu':ecl  by  an  adju.stnient 
fiir  exh.ius'ion  wear  and  tear,  and  (jbsoles- 
cence  to  the  extent  sustained  prior  to  Janii- 
.iry  1,  1962,  either  by  the  taxpayer  or  any 
decedent  or  donor  with  respect  to  whose 
b.usis  the  taxpayer's  basis  i.-.  determined 

(d)  Ownership — For  'he  purpose  oi  ,ip- 
pi%ing  subsection  int.  a  principal  residence 
sh.iU  be  deemed  owned  by  the  taxpayer  il 
le^.U  or  beneficial  ownership  of  the  proper". 
i.s  in  the  taxpayer  In  the  case  of  property 
held  by  one  individvial  for  life  with  remain- 
der to  another  individual,  the  deduction 
shall  be  computed  as  if  the  life  tenant  were 
'he  absolute  owner  of  the  property  and  shall 
be  allowed  to  the  life  tenant  In  the  case 
of  property  held  in  trust  or  in  an  estate,  the 
(lefreclatlon  ded'icM.>n  under  this  section 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  individual  who  by 
the  terms  of  the  trust  instrument,  will,  or 
law  of  succession  is  permitted  to  (jccupy  the 
pri-'perty  and  who  in  fact  uses  »he  proper'y 
as  Ills  principal  residence   ' 

bi  The  table  of  section.s  for  svu-h  part  V  II 
IS  .ijnended  by  striking  our 
■'ijKC  217    Cross  References  " 
aii'l  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

6Kf   217    Depreci.mion    or    Rkside-sck 
"SkC   218     CRO.SS  Referenc  Ed    ' 

C)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Ac* 
sh.ill  apply  only  wi'h  respect  to  taxable  ye.irs 
ending  af'er  '^he  d,ite  "'.  the  en.ac'mer.'  ■{ 
this  Act 


LefisUtion  Introduced  for  Two  Addi- 
tional Juvenile  Court  Judges  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 


P^XTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 
IN    THE  HOL'.SE  OF  KfcPHESE.N  lA  IIVE.s 

Thursday   February  32.  1962 

Mr  xMATHIAS  Mr  Speaker.  I  hav.' 
irir.roduced  letjislauon  today  that  will 
provide  two  additional  ludtje-s  for  the  ju- 
venile court  in  the  Di.stnct  of  Columbia 
The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  is  .sim- 
ilar to  the  propo-sal  which  wa.s  approved 
bv  the  Senate  la.st  year 

The  Hou.se  i.s  .scheduled  to  consider  the 
mca.sures  dealing  with  the  problem.s  fac- 
ing the  juvrnile  court  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 26  I  hope  that  at  that  time  the 
Mouse  wih  approve  the  leRisla'ion  which 
I  have  introduced  todiiv 

I  have  introduced  thi.->  mea.suie  to  add 
t'AO  judyes  to  the  juvenile  court  after  .i 
complete  di.>cu.s.siun  w  ith  metropolitan 
ait'H  community  leader^  and  a  complete 
.study  of  the  vanou.s  propo.sals  to  remedy 
th.e  problems  caused  by  the  huge  back- 
lot;  of  juvenile  cases  I  believe  thai  the 
b'-st  method  of  .solving  thi.s  problem  is 
to  strengthen  the  present  covirt  rathfi 
th.in  tran.sfer  its  functions  t  i  anothei 
ci  irt 

The  current  backlog  of  over  J  oiiO  cises 
now   pending   in   the  juvenile  court   ha.s 
provided  the  District  of  Columbia  vMth 
(>Me  of  Its  most  serious  .social  problnns 
The  approval   of  this   bill  would   reduce 


the  time  betwten  appnhen.siuii  iind  trial 
from  15  week.s  to  5  days.  The  present 
delay  in  hearing  juvenile  ca.-es  is  one 
cause  of  delmqut  ncy  that  can  be  ifmf- 
died  immediately  by  the  Conuress 

The  plan  which  I  have  introduced  's 
supvwrted  by  the  Judicial  Conferenn-  of 
the  Distuct  of  Columbia,  tln'  Di.^tiict  oi 
Columbia  Bar  A.s.'ociation  and  the  Wa>li- 
inuton  Bar  .A.sso(  lation  a.s  well  as  main- 
other  civic  leaders. 


House  Resolution  S43  To  Authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  To  Conduct  an  Investigation 
and  Study  of  the  Adequacy  of  the  Reg- 
ulation of  Nonscheduled  Airlines 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or     I  L.N  .N.'iV  IV  A.s  lA 

IN    I  Hh    Hot  SE  Oy  HH'HE.--KN  !  A MVEb 

Thw'iday   Ffbruary  22    1962 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT  .Mr  Spe;  krr  when 
I  introduced  Hju.se  Resolution  543  on 
February  1'2.  1962,  I  stated  its  purpo^e  is 
to  direct  the  Committee  on  Inter.state 
and  Foreign  Co:nme!ce  to  make  an  in- 
tensive review  cf  the  manner  m  which 
the  Civil  Aeroria titles  Board  and  the  Fed- 
eral .Aviation  At:ency  ha\f'  i  emulated  the 
nonsked  airline  mdu.stiy  It  ;s  my  bt>- 
lief  based  on  'he  t'\idf'nce  b^'fore  our 
special  subcoiniiulte*'  of  the  Hou.se  Com- 
mittee on  .Aimed  Service.s,  as  well  as 
my  own  in\ estimations  that  the  ImiJciial 
Airlines  accidei.t  is  attributable  to  tlie 
loose  regulation  of  these  caiiu-r--  bv  th. 
CAB  and  the  FA.A  as  wt'll  as  tlif  po.,i 
inanauement  t)f  the  carrier 

In  view  of  thf  magnitude  of  oui  sched- 
ulet.  a:r  carrier  industry.  I  am  not  j^er- 
suaded  that  thcie  was  a  demon.strated 
need  for  these  iion.->cheduled  certificates 
and  in  holding  'hem  illegal  the  court  of 
appeals  disa^'i  i-d  with  tin  CAB  to<i  m 
many  respects  However.  I  r»'ali/e  that 
the  present  Board  ii-.htiited  this  problem 
from  Its  predec'ssors  In  fairness  to  all 
concerned,  I  should  ix)int  ou*  that 
throughout  the  history  of  the  non.^ked 
problem  present  CAB  member  Chan 
Ciurney  and  his  former  a.-..sociate.  Col 
Harinar  Dennv .  of  my  own  State  of 
F'ennsylvania,  consistently  urged  cau- 
tion m  tl'.e  issuance  of  the  non.'^ked  cer- 
tificates and  voted  for  enforcement  pen- 
alties and  sanctions  against  those  who 
violated  regulations  The  CAB  has 
leanetl  ()'.  ei  backward  to  resolve  all 
doubts  abou'  certifications,  ceitificate 
renewal,  hidden  control,  and  inadequate 
financial  responsibility,  and  managerial 
ability  in  favor  of  the  nonskeds  instead 
of  in  favor  of  the  public  F'ollowmg  the 
Boards  ill-advised  actions  in  i.s.sumK 
these  certificates  and  in  failing  to  re- 
voke them  when  knowledge  of  their  in- 
adequate financial  responsibility  or  ques- 
tionable managerial  fitne.ss  c;^me  to  its 
attention  the  problem  then  shifted  to 
the  FA  A 

Here  again  I   realize  the  present  Ad- 
ministrator inherited  a  problem  in  ti-yi»? 


U)  keep  up  wiih  the  fitne>    oi  these  mar- 
ginal caiTier.s. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  an  undue  num- 
ber of  hours  have  been  lequiied  on  the 
part  of  F.A.A  personnel  to  determine  the 
fitness  of  the  equipment ,  pei.soniul  and 
opeiatioiis  of  thes(  iionsdu'duled  cai - 
:  lers.  I  auree  with  the  ina'ority'N  ron- 
cluslon  that  the  Impenal  .An  lines  acci- 
dent could  have  been  prevt  nt( d  I  HLiee 
w  ith  the  maioi  ity  s  coiuiusion  that  then- 
ha.s  been  inadequate  alli'iilicii  mven  to 
the  manai:erial  capacity  aiul  flnanriai 
I  espoiisibility  of  these  caiiui^  I  ai^iee 
with  the  majoiitys  conclusion  liiat  anv 
doubt  concerning  legal  aulhoiiiy  of  CMi 
.111(1  F.A.A  should  have  been  i  evolved  m 
fiivoi  of  the  public  interest  lathei  than 
the  industry,  particilarly  \\here  eco- 
nomic factois  afTectmv  safeiv  are  eon- 
cerned 

But  I  would  uo  fuitJii  :  .Mv  oui  -tion 
Is  why  this  situation  ha.s  btiii  allowed  to 
continue  Why  the  CAB  and  the  FAA 
liave  luH  used  all  (jf  tlie  Ir.ni  authoiity 
That  they  jjieseiitly  have  to  eliminate  the 
incompetent  or  unfit  opeiatois.  and  if 
they  do  not  have  adeijuate  authority  to 
accomplish  thi.->,  why  have  they  not 
a.sked  the  Con^re.vs  for  such  additional 
authority  a.s  they  mav  need  U)  deal  with 
thi.>  situation 

I  cannot  h»'lp  wondem^-  how  many 
potential  Imperials  theie  may  be  m  the 
^up^)lemeIltal  mdu.stry  m  view  of  'a' 
Administrator  Halaby  s  testimony  m 
reference  to  supplemental  carrieis  that 
there  are  good  one.s  and  not  .so  uood 
ones'  .  'b'  the  admitted  failure  of  either 
CAU  or  F.A.A  to  evaluate  adequately  the 
manauemeiu  and  financial  resources  of 
supplemental  airlines,  and  'C  testi- 
mony of  MATS  that  they  have  found  a 
substantial  number  of  carriers  not  quali- 
hed  for  military  trafTic  I  certtiinly  feel 
the  vieneral  public  i.>  as  entitled  to  safe 
air  transpt)!  talion  a-s  i.s  the  military 
Iheie  I.s  loo  much  evideiic  that  Uu.s  is 
not  always  the  ca.s«-  today 

Both  the  CAB  and  F.AA  told  tl-,e  sub- 
rommittee  they  weie  conducting  exten- 
sive inve.sligalions  of  the.se  carriers 
What  have  been  t!ie  resuU.s  of  the  in- 
vesiiLiatioiis  '  What  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  legislatu.>n  now  pendiiiK:  be- 
ftjif  the  Coture.ss  to  brum  this  industry 
under  pioper  control  '  We  should  in- 
sist befoie  final  action  is  taken  on  this 
le:.:islation  that  it  elimmatt'  all  po.ssibility 
of  incompetent.  p<M)rly  financed  or  poorly 
run  operators  In  this  connection,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  interim  certificate 
authority  ma',  not  be  adetju.'.te  to  accom- 
plish this  Why  should  the  Congress 
direct  the  Board  to  u  ive  interim  certifi- 
cates to  carriers  which  the  Board  s  own 
findin'-'s  miuht  show  are  unfit,  unsafe  (ji 
olherwi.se  incompetent'  Let  us  L:i\e  the 
CAB  and  P.A.^  authority  to  cut  ofT  the 
earners  that  have  filed  false  reports, 
that  have  operated  \<:  defiaiiee  or  viola- 
tion of  Federal  law  and  i  e^'.ulat  ion. 
v.hosc  control  may  have  come  into  the 
hands  of  person.s  -vhom  the  Board  pres- 
ently considers  unfit.  And  for  the 
future  it  the  Comtre^s  contemplates 
."iettinK  up  1  i.e;  iiiai.ent  class  of  supple- 
mental carriers,  let  us  make  sure  that 
the  initial  certificate  standards  are  hrh 
and   that  doubts  as  to  the  public   need 
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lor  litne.ss  oi  abiiily  ol  these  applicants 
is  re.solved  m  favor  of  the  public  and 
not  III    he  private  interest. 

With  that  in  mind,  1  sincerely  hope 
that  my  resolution.  House  Resolution 
No  543.  will  receive  favorable  con- 
•  ideration  and  thereby  direct  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  review  the  CAB  and  FAA 
lo  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  regu- 
i.ition  of  nonscheduled  airlines 


Amendment  of  Juvenile  Court  Act 


We  Must  Lead 


EXILNSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

o>     CAI  OORNIA 

IN    IHK  HOU.SE  OF  HEFKE.SENTA TIVES 
Thursday.  Ffbruary  22.  1962 

Ml  HIESTAND  Mr  Speaker,  these 
words  from  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress come  ringing  down  through  the 
years,  holdin^i  important  counsel  for  us 
ill  1962  Today  we  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  George  Washington,  whose  armies 
loosened  us  from  the  bonds  of  foreign 
domination  and — as  our  first  President — 
launched  us  on  the  mighty  course  of  a 
.sovereign  state     Here  are  his  words: 

Again.st  the  inhidiout  wiles  of  foreign  Influ- 
ence •  *  •  the  Jealousy  ol  a  free  people 
ought  U)  be  constantly  awake,  since  history 
.ind  experience  prove  that  foreign  Influence 
i.>!  one  of  the  baneful  !i.es  of  rei)ublican 
ffi  i\  ernment 

During  our  de\elopment  as  the 
strongest  and  most  progressive  Nation  in 
history,  Americans  have  had  to  adjust 
to  a  changing  world,  a  world  so  outwardly 
different  from  Washington's  that  to  even 
compare  them  is  to  mock  time  itself 
Even  so,  the  unchangeable  principles 
upon  which  our  Republic  was  founded  re- 
main to  guide  us  today  when  we  are 
inextricably  entwined  in  a  larger,  more 
complex  world 

Washington's  warning  about  the  dan- 
gers of  foreign  influence  is  a  guideline 
for  pre.sent  U  S  foreign  policy.  We  must 
participate  in  the  world;  our  history  and 
our  destiny  demand  that  we  lead  as  well. 
Washington's  words  that  foreign  influ- 
ence must  not  divert  US.  policy — a  policy 
which  reflects  the  position  of  the  United 
States— IS  as  important  In  this  age  as  it 
was  in  our  first  President's  era. 

A  republican  form  of  government  is  as 
sturdy  as  the  maintenance  of  the  .sov- 
ereignty upon  which  it  was  built.  Our 
hallmark  is  freedom  and  our  challenge 
he.s  m  the  exertion  of  leadership  as  free- 
m(  n  It  IS  for  this  reason  that  the  United 
States  has  not  only  inherited — but 
I  a!  ned  Its  position  as  leader  against  the 
foices  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 

.^11  too  often  we  have  allowed  ourselves 
to  become  submerged  in  a  puddle  of  in- 
ternational wishy-washiness.  A  clear 
U  S  foreign  policy,  anchored  by  its  force 
as  the  free  worlds  leader,  has  .subse- 
(I'leiitly  become  diluted.  It  is  es.sential 
that  today,  recalling  Washington's  apt 
reflection,  we  .secure  our  proper  and  vital 
lole  in  as.suming  tlie  leadership  of  free- 
men everywhere. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  CARLTON  LOSER 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUiiE  OF  REPRESENT.^T1VE.S 

TJiursday.  February  22.  1962 

Mr.  LOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  considered  and  report- 
ed favorably  H.R.  6747.  amending  the  Ju- 
venile Court  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, I  heartily  join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Hon- 
orable James  C.  Davis  of  Georgia,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  foi  the 
District. 

The  crimes  of  violence  that  have  been 
committed  over  a  period  of  years  by  ju- 
veniles under  the  age  of  18  is  startling. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  between  July  1,  1959, 
and  April  1,  1960,  there  were  more  crimes 
committed  by  juveniles  of  the  ages  of  16 
and  17  than  there  were  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  20. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  considered  opin- 
ion that  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee has  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
reporting  H.R.  6747  to  the  House  for  its 
consideration.  My  experience  in  the 
prosecution  of  criminal  cases  in  Tennes- 
see covers  a  period  of  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
experience  in  dealing  with  crime  I  have 
come  to  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the 
method  that  should  be  used  in  combat- 
ing crime.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
greater  deterrent  to  antisocial  conduct 
more  efTective  than  the  certainty  of  ap- 
prehension, together  with  a  speedy  trial 
and  adequate  punishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  astounded  to  learn 
when  I  sat  in  on  these  hearings  that  ju- 
veniles charged  with  the  crimes  of  rape 
and  murder  under  the  age  of  18  could 
be  tried  in  a  juvenile  court.  In  my  State 
of  Tennessee,  our  juvenile  courts  have 
no  jurisdiction  whatsoever  in  rape  and 
murder  cases,  regardless  of  the  age  of 
the  accused.  Our  statute  in  Tennessee 
creating  the  juvenile  court  specifically 
provides  that  persons  charged  with  these 
serious  offenses  are  to  be  tried  in  a  court 
enjoying  general  jurisdiction  in  criminal 
cases. 

Mr,  Speaker,  Judge  Davis,  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  has  been  most  diligent 
ill  these  hearings,  and  I  believe  that 
should  H.R.  6747  become  the  law  here  in 
the  District  it  will  operate  as  a  great 
deterrent. 

It  is  shameful  that  in  the  Capital  City 
of  the  Nation  so  many  crimes  of  violence 
have  been  committed  by  juveniles  that 
the  police  department  had  to  issue  a  set 
of  instructions  to  Washingtonians  who 
traverse  the  streets  here  after  dark.  The 
police  department  even  suggested  that 
persons  in  an  automobile  who  were  ap- 
proached by  a  suspicious  looking  person, 
immediately  move  off  rapidly  even  if  it 
means  running  a  red  light.  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  five  women  were 
ravished  in  4  days  in  the  middle  of  1961 
and  that  four  of  the  rapes  were  com- 
mitted within  13  hours.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  tliat  rapes  and  as- 


saults have  been  committed  in  the  day- 
time and  at  night  on  the  streets  and  in 
homes  and,  upon  occasion,  even  in  busi- 
ness establishments. 

I  believe  it  would  be  manifestly  in  the 
public  interest  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  juvenile  court,  in  handling  youth 
ofTenders.  should  be  reduced  from  18  to 
16  years. 

Tne  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  an  un- 
usually efTective  leader  in  Chief  Robert 
V.  Murray,  and  his  Department  has  been 
doing  a  splendid  job  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. Here  in  the  District  we 
have  nearly  3,000  policemen,  and  50 
police  dogs  have  been  secured  and 
trained  and  are  now  assisting  in  patrol- 
ling this  area 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  greatly  con- 
cerned whethei  the  court  hearing  juve- 
nile cases  is  called  a  juvenile  court, 
or  whether  it  is  a  branch  within 
the  municipal  court.  What  this 
District  needs  is  an  additional  judge  to 
promptly  hear  and  determine  cases 
within  his  jurisdiction.  I  believe  that 
H.R.  6747,  if  given  a  trial,  will  effectively 
meet  the  needs  of  this  community  at  the 
present  time.  If  it  should  develop  that 
additional  judges,  other  than  the  two 
provided  for  in  the  bill,  are  needed,  the 
Congress  can  act  promptly  on  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  suffice  it  to  say  that  I 
heartily  support  the  measure,  as  re- 
ported by  the  District  Committee,  and 
hope  that  it  will  receive  favorable  action 
by  the  House. 


Estonian    Independence   Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1962 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1918  saw  the  end  of  the  bloodiest  and 
costliest  war  the  world  had  know^n  until 
that  time.  Belligerents  and  neutrals 
alike  were  glad  to  see  that  human  car- 
nage stop  and  they  all  welcomed  the  re- 
turn of  peace.  To  some  people  1918 
ushered  in  a  new  era;  it  brought  them  a 
prize  for  which  they  had  been  fighting 
for  generations  and  even  for  centuries. 
In  that  year  they  regained  their  na- 
tional independence  and  freedom:  Es- 
tonians were  among  these  people. 

The  Estonian  people  had  settled  in 
their  historic  land  long  before  our  era. 
There  in  a  northerly  outpost  of  Europe 
they  led  a  quiet  and  contented,  but 
strenuous  and  hardy  life.  They  con- 
stituted one  of  the  smallest  and  most 
homogenous  ethnic  groups  in  Europe, 
seldom  numbering  more  than  1  million 
souls.  But  they  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing their  national  identity,  their  distinct 
national  traits  and  characteristics,  and 
their  love  for  freedom.  In  the  year  1710 
their  country  was  overrun  by  the  Rus- 
sians and  they  were  forced  to  accept  the 
autocratic  regime  imposed  upon  them. 
Foi    more    than    200    years   they    lived 
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under  Russian  oppression  and  they 
never  liked  It.  Their  chief  desire  during 
a'.l  that  time  was  to  be  free,  but  they 
\\i:re  unable  to  attain  their  freedom 
w  ithout  help  from  others.  Events  in  the 
c  uirse  of  the  First  World  War  worked  In 
their  favor.  When  the  czarist  regime 
ill  Russia  was  overthrown,  that  Govem- 
i.'.tLiu's  rule  over  other  nationalities  was 
shattered.  Then  Estonians  felt  free,  and 
on  February  24  of  1918  they  proclaimed 
their  independence. 

That  was  exactly  44  years  ago,  and 
unfortunately  the  new  and  independent 
Estonia  born  on  that  day  ceased  to  exist 
very  early  in  the  last  war.  Since  then 
unhappy  Estonians  are  suffering  under 
Communist  totalitarianism,  but  their 
hope  for  freedom  and  their  desire  for  in- 
dependence is  not  diminished.  These 
ideals  still  live  in  their  hearts  and  minds; 
and  they  still  clin?  to  them  as  stead- 
fastly as  did  their  forefathers  while  suf- 
fering under  czarist  oppression.  Their 
friends  join  them  in  the  celebration  of 
the  44th  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence day  and  hope  that  they  will 
again  attain  their  cherished  goal,  free- 
dom and  Independence. 


The  Resurgence  of  Anti-Semitisni 
in  Rjusia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

or    NKW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 
Thursday.  February  22.  1962 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent articles  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  I  have  read  with  keen  Interest 
and  a  deep  sense  of  personal  distaste  of 
the  resurgence  of  anti-Semitism  in  Rus- 
sia. This  anti-Semitism  is  a  milder  form 
tiian  that  which  existed  in  the  days 
of  the  pogroms.  Jews  are  not  bein«  ex- 
ecuted or  shipped  off  to  Siberia,  but 
nonetheless  anti-Semitism  in  a  more 
subtle  but  vicious  form  is  prevalent  in 
many  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  today. 

Nine  years  ago  on  the  floor  of  thLs 
Hou.se  I  spoke  out  against  the  brutal 
Soviet  policy  of  anti-Semitism  which 
then  existed  m  Russia  and  I  do  so  again 
today.  I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  speak 
out  here  on  oehalf  of  these  oppre.ssed 
people  to  once  again  ask  that  action  be 
taken  to  place  this  country  on  record  as 
opposing  this  evil. 

I  think  the  remarks  that  I  made  9 
years  ago  are  just  as  pertinent  today 
At  that  time  I  said: 

I  iim  (gravely  concerned  and  deeply  shocked 
at  the  wave  of  antl-Semltlsm  In  Russia.  The 
GeneraU  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  hSL» 
c  nvened  again  As  a  Member  of  Congress 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  United  States 
through  Its  delegates  to  the  United  Nations. 
tike  speedy  action  to  bring  these  Commu- 
r.'st  ovitrages  against  the  Jews  before  the 
r tilted  Nations  to  help  stop  these  Inhuman 
acta  which  art  so  patently  a  violation  of 
fundamental  human  rights. 

We  must  immediately  denounce  grow- 
ing   anti-Semitism    In    the   Communist 


world  and  see  that  the  free  governments 
and  the  United  Nations  vit^orously  pro- 
test against  it.  The  persecution  and 
killing  of  Jewish  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  are  part  of  the  planned  Com- 
munist campai.Tn  to  en.<:lave  the  entire 
free  world.  The  Soviet  Union  mu.st  not 
be  permitted  to  carry  out  their  horrible 
practices  as  Hitler  did.  The  free  world 
mu.st  never  forget  tl  e  mercile.s.s  slaughter 
of  6  million  Jews  by  Hitler  and  his  Nazi 
henchmen. 

The  Kremlins  as-'au'.t  and  persecution 
of  the  Jewish  people  make  it  quite  clear 
that  the  Mo.'^cow  terror  has  for  its  real 
target  the  eradication  of  relit^ion  itself 
.■\s  an  American  and  of  Catholic  faith. 
I  have  always  foutiht  a:;an"!.st  and  con- 
demned race  hatred  and  intolerance 
cU'ainst  minorities.  I  h.ave  always  main- 
tained that  whenever  one  reliijious  group 
suffers  persecution,  no  other  religious 
group  is  a.ssurrd  of  immunity  therefrom. 
When  Jcwi,<h  ri:;hts  and  liberties  are 
trammeled  upon,  likewise  Catholic  and 
Protectant  rights  and  liberties  are  grave- 
ly endan^tered. 

The  arre.sts  of  Catholic  priests  and 
the  brutalities  inflicted  upon  them  and 
the  grave  harm  and  injustires  done  to 
the  Catholic  Church  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  are  a  pattern  n<:)w  extended  to 
the  Je\Msh  people  The  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  Ru.ssia  against  s\ich  outstand- 
ing prelates  of  the  Catholic  Church  as 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  Archbishop 
.•^■tepinac  and  others  have  already  aroused 
the  ccn.'^cience  of  the  free  world  and 
clearly  show  that  Russia  want.s  to  en- 
slave freemen  ever,-where  The  clos- 
ing of  the  borders  by  the  Kremlin  pre- 
vent the  Jewish  victims  from  leaving  the 
Iron  Curtain  to  ."^et  k  shelter  and  refuge 
in  the  democratic  State  of  Israel  and 
elsewhere,  and  heaps  cruelty  upon 
cruelty 

The  United  States  has  always  been 
the  torchbearer  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy We  have  been  and  must  continue 
to  be  the  beacon  light  in  the  free  world 
The  moral  weight  of  the  United  States 
must  be  brought  to  bear  atrainst  this 
antl-SemitIsm  by  Russia.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  and  our 
representatives  in  the  United  Nations 
should  strongly  condemn  the  anti- 
Jewish  policy  of  the  Kremlin  I  urge 
that  appropriate  action  be  taken  forth- 
with. I  am  submitting  herewith  a  reso- 
lution to  the  Hou-se  of  F^epresentatives 
and  a.sk  that  my  distinguished  collea«ues 
unanimously  join  with  me  m  adopting 
same.    The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  entire  free  wurld  Is  deeply 
concerned  over  the  grnwlnx  antl-Seniltlsin 
In   the  Soviet  Union,    and 

Whereas  the  CdinpaK^n  of  h.^te  and  per- 
secu'.lon  now  beini?  conducted  agilnst  the 
Jew;ah  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  U 
abh  rrent  to  all  free  peoples  and  Increaaen 
tlie  threat  to  l.'ie  religious  freedom  of  all 
free    peoples,    and 

Where^is  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
true  to  their  tradition  and  heritage,  vigor- 
ously condemn  bltC'>try  and  r.ice  hatred  and 
strongly  believe  in  fri*<l  m  of  religion  and 
in  all  the  furidamcntal  rights  ul  m.in.  and 

Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  th<it  the  House 
of  Representatives  place  It.self  on  record  by 
denouncing  and  pposlng  the  growing  iiiitl- 
SemlMsm  In  the  Soviet  Union  Therefore  be 
It 


Rrwltfd  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  expresses  Its  profound  aena*  of 
l:idlgn.ttion  iind  shock  at  the  growing  antl- 
Semitism  and  live  campaign  of  hat«  and 
persecution  being  conducted  against  th« 
Jewish  people  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sec.  2  (a)  The  President  Is  r«que«tecl 
to  convey  to  the  S<3vlet  Union  an  eipi awion 
of  the  grave  concern  of  the  peopU  of  the 
United  States  over  this  growing  antl-S«ml- 
ti.sm.  iind  to  seek  assurances  that  prompt  and 
appropri.iie  action  will  t>e  taken  to  stop  all 
f  )rni3  uf  bigotry  and  race  hatred  against  the 
Jewish  people  now  UvLng  In  the  Soviet 
Union 

lb)  The  PrtsUlent  Is  farther  requested 
to  urjje  the  ri.nlet  Union  to  allow  all  Jewish 
perMjns  within  tlielr  borders  wiio  desire  to 
do  .SI  to  emigrate  and  to  seek  refuge  and 
sal'.  ,itlon  111  I.sr  lel  and  otlier  free  lands. 

.Str  J  The  I're.'^ldent  is  retjuested  to  take 
i\\\  pt^isfilble  irnraedlate  steps,  through  the 
fnlted  St.ites  delegation  to  the  United 
N.tt:'in.s.  'o  brlnf?  before  the  United  Nations 
and  before  the  bar  of  world  opinion  the 
facts  ab<.)Ut  the  cruel  luLs treatment  of  Jew- 
ish people  lUlnj;  within  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  the  end  th.it  sui  h  mistreatment  shall 
ceate 


Cooley   Supports   President's   Action 
on    Barter 


EXIENSIUN   OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    IfoSTH    CAROLINA 

I.N  THE  UUU.^E  OF  liEI'REiiENTATIVKS 
Thur;<dav   February  22,  1962 

Mr  COOLEY  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
Wa-^hington  Post  of  February  12  there 
was  a  news  story  quoting  a  Member  of 
Congre.«w.  one  of  my  dlstinguLshed  col- 
leagues, as  charging  the  President  with 
inconsistency  for  permitting  t>«rter 
transactions  under  Public  Law  480 
while  at  the  same  time  calling  for  a  re- 
view and  po.sslble  reduction  of  the  Na- 
tion's strategic  stockpile  With  all  def- 
erence to  the  gentleman,  may  I  say  that 
I  believe  he  is  confused  about  the  basic 
purposes  of  the  Nation's  stockpiling  pro- 
grams and  should  familiarize  himself 
with  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress  before 
commenting  on  the  President's  action. 

The  Presidents  reference  In  his  recent 
press  conference  was  to  the  so-called 
strategic  or  national  stockpile  which  is 
establLshed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock- 
piling Act.  Its  purpose  is  to  acquire  and 
stockpile  materials  which  will  be  needed 
by  this  country  in  the  event  of  war. 
The  requirement!?  of  that  ."Stockpile  have 
been  change<l  from  time  to  time  as  our 
military  strategists  have  modified  and 
modernized  their  conception  of  the  type 
of  war  In  which  the  United  States  might 
tn*  forced  to  engage. 

The  other  stockpile  is  the  supplemen- 
tal stockpile  which  was  established  by 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  to  hold  for 
future  u.se  materials  which  are  acquired 
under  the  barter  program  authorized 
and  directed  in  Public  Law  480,  which 
wa.s  enacted  in  1954.  Tlie  basic  purpose 
of  tliLs  program  is  to  obtain  something 
of  permanent  value  to  the  United  States 
in  exchange  for  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  which  cannot  be  aold 
abroad  for  cash — and  thus  protecting  the 
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investment  of  the  tax;:ayers  of  the 
United  Stales  in  materials  \^hich  arc 
acquired  under  our  a^iicuUural  price 
.support  program. 

I  do  not  know  llie  full  details  of  the 
liarlifular  iransaclion  n-ffrrt  J  to  by 
my  colleanuc  but  I  do  know  that  neitlur 
the  President  of  the  United  States  nor 
anyone  else  has  made  a  mistake  in  tak- 
ing such  materials  in  exchans-'o  for  our 
surplus  awnculLuial  commodities  and  1 
believe  that  the  transactions  to  which 
the  gentleman  referred  complied  in  all 
respects  with  the  policies  laid  down  by 
the  Conv;ress  for  such  exchanf^cs. 

The  CoiVriress,  by  its  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  established  various  methods 
to  reduce  our  acncultural  surpluses  and 
at  the  same  time  as.sure  our  country 
of  receiving  as  much  return  as  possible 
from  these  surplu.ses  to  offset  the 
cost  of  our  farm  pro^'ram.  The  Con- 
cre.ss  recopnlzed  that  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  reduce  our  surpluses  solely 
throuRh  the  sale  of  commodities  for 
dollars  and  therefore  directed  in  Pub- 
lic Law  480  that  in  addition  to  selling 
for  dollars  or  for  short -term  dollar  cred- 
it. the.se  commodities  be  .sold  for  .soft 
currencies,  that  they  be  donated  out- 
ri^iht  in  certain  cases,  that  they  be  ex- 
chans-'ed  for  strategic  or  other  materials, 
and  that  they  be  sold  on  a  long-term 
dollar  credit  basis 

Subsequently,  the  Congress  specifi- 
cally established  priorities  for  these  vari- 
ous types  of  disp>osals.  We  have  told 
the  executive  branch  that  they  should 
uive  preference  first,  to  the  sales  for 
dollars;  second,  to  short-term  credit; 
third,  the  exchange  of  our  conmiodities 
for  materials  of  which  the  United  States 
does  not  produce  it,s  requirements,  which 
are  not  perishable,  and  which  are 
cheaF>er  to  store;  fourth,  long-term  dol- 
lar credit;  and  la.st.  sales  for  soft  cur- 
r(  ncies 

I  particularly  call  the  language  of  the 
law  to  the  attention  of  my  colleague  be- 
cau.se  the  barter  transactions  for  lead 
and  7inc  to  which  he  referred  clearly 
fall  within  the  law  and  the  directives 
t?i\en  by  Congress  to  the  executive 
bi  anch 

First,  I  am  informed  that  the  United 
States  produces  only  about  70  percent  of 
the  quantity  of  lead  and  zinc  which  is 
consumed  annually  in  the  United  States 
and  that  our  known  lead  and  zinc  de- 
jxjsiUs  are  gradually  being  used  up.  As  to 
the  .second  requirement,  perishability,  I 
am  informed  that  lead  and  zinc  can  be 
stored  m  the  open  on  military  reserva- 
tions and  other  Government  property 
for  generations  with  no  deterioration 
whatever.  In  contrast,  the  wheat  and 
corn  which  were  exchanged  fov  the  lead 
will  stay  in  condition  only  a  few  years 
even  under  the  best  possible  enclosed 
storage  conditions,  and  soon  lo.se  their 
value  completely. 

Third,  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  stor- 
age. Government  figures  show  that  it 
eosUs  about  12  cents  a  year  to  store  a  ton 
of  lead,  whereas  it  costs  approximately 
$4  50  a  year  to  store  a  ton  of  wheat  or 
$4  82  a  year  to  store  a  ton  of  corn  in 
approved  commercial  storage.  To  put 
it  another  way,  a  ton  of  lead  could  be 
stored  for  approximately  2,000  years  be- 
fore the  storage  charges  would  equal  the 


value  of  the  mf:'erial.  Jn  ihe  other 
hand,  studies  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture show  that  the  value  of  a  ton  of 
grain  will  be  eaten  up  by  storage,  han- 
dling, and  carrying  cliarges  in  less  than 
5  yt>ars,  so  that  witliin  this  neriod  the 
value  of  the  bushel  of  t'rain.  or  a  ton  of 
(.nain,  is  reduced  to  zero.  Each  year  the 
savings  in  storage  and  deterioration 
lo.sses  on  the  counterpart  wheat  or  com 
given  in  exchange  for  the  lead  the  gen- 
tlemen referred  to  will  provide  sufficient 
revenue  to  store  the  lead  for  a  period  of 
more  than  250  years. 

An  even  more  interesting  example. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  in  the  case  of  industrial 
diamonds.  This  is  one  of  the  materials 
for  which  the  President  has  authorized 
tiie  exchange  of  our  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. The  United  States  produces  vir- 
tually no  industrial  diamonds  but  we  use 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  worlds 
output.  The  volume  of  this  need  for  in- 
dustrial diamonds  in  our  highly  indus- 
trialized economi  is  increasing  yearly 
and  we  must  depend  upon  foreign 
sources  for  virtually  all  our  require- 
ments. I  am  informed  that  industrial 
diamonds  valued  at  $100  million  can  be 
stored  and  insured  for  less  than  $1,500 
per  year.  When  we  exchange  perishable 
wheat  or  corn  for  imperishable  indus- 
trial diamonds,  1  year's  savings  in  the 
storage  and  deterioration  loss  on  the 
wheat  and  corn  will  provide  sufficient 
revenue  to  store  industrial  diamonds  for 
more  than  10,000  years  before  we  have 
exhausted  the  savings. 

To  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  part  of  our 
agricultural  export  program  makes  more 
sense  than  this  program  of  exchanging 
perishable  and  costly  to  store  agricul- 
tural surpluses  for  nonperishable  mate- 
rials which  we  do  not  produce  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  in  the  United  States  to 
meet  our  requirements  and  which  can  be 
stored  at  very  little  cost. 

I  must  admit  that  I  do  not  understand 
the  reasoning  of  those  who  claim  that 
we  can  have  too  much  of  any  of  these 
materials.  How  can  we  possibly  have 
too  much  of  a  nonrenewable  natural 
resource  which  is  absolutely  indispen- 
able  to  our  industrial  economy?  Does 
anyone  contend  that  we  have  too  much 
oil?  That  we  have  too  much  iron 
ore?  That  we  have  too  much  nat- 
ural gas?  How,  then,  can  it  be  assumed 
that  we  have  too  muca  of  any  other  non- 
renewable natural  resource,  particularly 
those  which  are  indispensable  to  our 
economy  and  which  are  not  even  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States? 

How  can  we  possibly  have  in  storage 
in  this  country  too  many  industrial  dia- 
monds, too  much  chromite.  too  much 
manganese,  too  much  palladium —  mate- 
rials which  we  must  have  for  our  nation- 
al survival  and  for  which  we  must  de- 
pend for  our  supplies  upon  nations  which 
may  or  may  not  always  be  friendly  to 
the  United  States  and  willing  to  sell 
these  materials  to  us?  Suppose  it  is  300 
years  before  we  need  the  lead  which 
we  acquired  by  bartering  corn  and  wheat 
last  summer.  When  we  need  it  the  lead 
will  be  there,  and  the  cost  of  storing  it 
for  that  period  of  time  will  be  infinitesi- 
mal compared  to  the  cost  of  storing  the 
agricultural   commodities   we    have    ex- 


changed for  it,  or  compared  to  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  to  the  United  States 
from  the  mere  fact  that  we  have  it  avail- 
able for  use  when  we  need  it. 

To  put  it  succinctly,  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der this  program  we  are  exchanging  na- 
tional liabilities  for  national  assets. 

The  mere  existence  of  these  metals 
and  other  materials  in  the  United  States 
is  a  national  asset  and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  assume  that  the  Govern- 
ment, which  owns  these  materials,  can- 
not manage  them  to  the  best  interest 
of  private  industry  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Much  of  our  indigenous  natural 
resources,  many  oil  and  gas  reserves, 
many  of  our  mineral  reserves  are  the 
property  of  the  Government — and  I  have 
seldom  heard  any  complaint  that  these 
resources  are  not  being  managed  by  the 
Government  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  more  reason 
to  assume  that  reserves  which  we  stock- 
pile in  exchange  for  perishable  agricul- 
tural commodities  will  not  be  managed, 
likewise,  in  the  best  interests  of  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  repeat- 
edly examined  into  the  reasons  why  the 
previous  administration  practically  elim- 
inated the  barter  program  in  early 
1957.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  program 
was  functioning  smoothly  and  we  had 
received  virtually  no  complaints  about 
its  operation.  We  had  moved  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  into  the  markets 
of  the  free  world  and  had  received  in 
exchange  materials  which  not  only  met 
the  criteria  established  by  the  law,  but 
which  according  to  the  information  sup- 
plied by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  actually  appreciated  in  value  since 
their  acquisition.  Materials  for  which 
we  exchanged  approximately  $1  billion 
worth  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties under  barter  transactions  were 
worth  approximately  $1,100  million  in 
1959  when  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
conducted  its  most  extensive  examina- 
tion of  this  program. 

Obviously,  the  Congress  knew  what  it 
was  doing  when  it  passed  the  so-called 
barter  law  to  which  our  colleague  takes 
exception.  However,  he  might  be  pleased 
to  know  that  he  is  joined  in  this  view  by 
some  individuals  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment who  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
get  value  returned  for  our  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  but  that  we  should 
use  them  only  for  give-away  purposes  in 
an  international  welfare  program. 

The  position  of  those  who  have  op- 
posed the  barter  program  directed  by 
Congress  is  that  such  exchanges  have 
interferred  with  cash  sales  of  our  agri- 
cultural commodities.  It  is  rather  clear, 
however,  to  those  of  us  who  have  fol- 
lowed this  program  carefully  that  the 
real  basis  of  opposition  is  that  this  pro- 
gram has  made  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities competitive  in  markets  where 
they  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  com- 
pete. They  have  not  interferred  with 
our  cash  sales  but  with  the  sales  of  other 
countries,  many  of  which  are  conducted 
on  precisely  the  same  barter  and  bi- 
lateral basis  to  which  they  find  objection 
in  our  own  exports.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  here  the 
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many  arguments  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced and  the  reports  rendered  on  both 
sides  of  the  Congress  In  support  of  the 
barter  program.  I  do  state  categorically 
that  based  on  our  committee  Investiga- 
tions and  the  actions  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress we  believe  that  disposals  through 
the  barter  program  have  actually  helped 
sales  for  dollars  because  of  the  linking 
of  certain  aspects  of  the  commercial 
transactions  and  because  they  have  ac 
tually  made  our  commodities  competitive 
on  a  world  market.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  both  the  surplus  commodities 
and  the  Incoming  materials  flow 
through  normal  trade  channels  and  re- 
Kardless  of  the  use  of  the  world  "barter" 
they  are  handled  as  any  other  commer- 
cial transactions. 

The  testimony  of  Government  wit- 
nesses before  our  committee  has  been 
crystal  clear  that  prices  paid  by  ex- 
porters for  the  agricultural  commodities 
is  exactly  the  same  as  if  they  had  been 
purchased  for  cash  and  the  prices  paid 
for  the  materials  which  are  received  in 
exchange  are  at  or  t)elow  the  prevailing 
market  prices.  Further,  statistics  given 
us  by  Department  of  Agriculture  wit- 
nesses showed  that  as  barter  iiu:reased 
so  did  our  sales  for  cash  and  when  barter 
was  curtailed  our  cash  sales  dropped  off 
even  more. 

I.  for  one,  my  committee,  and  the  Con- 
gress have  clearly  stated  time  and  again 
that  it  Is  much  better  to  receive  hard 
diamonds  or  manganese  In  exchange  for 
our  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
than  soft  currencies,  most  of  which  we 
immediately  donate  back  to  the  recipient 
country  in  the  form  of  grants  or  soft 
loaivs  which  will  probably  never  be  re- 
paid. As  the  Members  of  Congress  in- 
dividually may  or  may  not  know.  It  is 
now  the  current  procedure  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  make  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  on  a  basis  which  returns  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  the  foreign 
currency  received  to  the  country  of  desti- 
nation in  the  form  of  long-term  loans 
which  will  probably  never  be  repaid. 
When  It  Is  remembered  that  on  the.se 
transactions  the  United  States  pays  In 
dollars  not  only  the  cost  of  the  agricul- 
tural commodities  but  also  the  ocean 
shipping  charges.  It  has  been  calculated 
by  those  who  are  familiar  with  this  sub- 
ject that  we  are  receiving  a  return  of 
approximately  6  percent  to  the  American 
taxpayer  on  these  commodities  which 
are  sold  for  forelcn  currencies.  On  com- 
modities which  are  bartered  for  materials 
we  will  need  in  the  future,  we  are  receiv- 
ing a  return  of  approximately  100  per- 
cent and  the  ocean  transportation  is 
paid  by  the  contractor  who  provides  the 
materials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  record  is 
clear  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  the  Congress  have  never  refused  to 
Rive  the  administration  any  authority  It 
requested  to  donate  our  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  without  compensation 
to  other  nations  of  the  world  in  order  to 
frxilitate  our  foreign  relations  program. 
We  have  made  available  without  com- 
p-^n.satlon  all  of  the  stocks  of  the  Com- 
rr.rxilty  Credit  Corporation  which  the 
administration  has  told  us  could  effec- 
tively be  used  in  promoting  our  foreign 


relations.  The  only  request  we  have 
made  is  that  before  we  give  these  com- 
modities away  we  do  our  best  to  obtain 
for  American  taxpayers  and  for  this 
country  as  much  actual  return  in  value 
as  we  are  able  to  do.  Thl.s  is  the  only 
request  which  we  make  now  It  Is  the 
reason  for  the  barter  program  It  Is  one 
way  in  which  we  can  k'et  .somtthlng  of 
value  for  the  United  States  and  for  the 
American  taxpayer  in  return  for  our 
ar,'ricultural  surpluses. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned. 
Mr  Speaker,  and  although  I  can  speak 
only  for  myself.  I  believe  that  I  reflect 
the  .sentiment  of  the  whole  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  intend  to  Insist  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  obtain  something  of  value 
for  the  United  States  for  our  agricul- 
tural surpluses  before  they  are  given 
away.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do 
not  intend  to  vote  for  one  sincle  addi- 
tional bit  of  authority  for  foreign  dona- 
tion of  our  agricultural  surpluses  as  long 
as  arbitrary  roadblocks  are  being  put  In 
the  way  of  exchanging  our  commodities 
or  selling  them  for  something  of  real 
value  to  the  United  States.  When  I  am 
convinced  that  every  effort  Is  being  made 
to  obtain  for  the  American  taxpayer  as 
great  a  return  as  is  possible  for  our  sur- 
plus a;,'ricultural  commodities,  then  I  will 
be  willing  to  go  along  with  proposals  to 
donate  abroad  as  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  surplus  as  can  be  used  effectively  to 
relieve  hunger  and  hardship. 

I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  carefully  studied  this  problem  and 
Is  currently  plarining  to  Issue  new  di- 
rectives designed  tr  assure  a  greater  use 
of  this  disposal  method.  I  am  further 
encouraged  to  t)elleve  that  this  position 
Is  supported  by  our  Chief  Ebtecutlve. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  disturbed 
by  stories  that  notwlthstandmg  the 
wording  of  the  law  and  Its  clear  intent. 
there  still  remains  some  residual  opposi- 
tion from  the  same  staff  levels  that  spon- 
sored opposition  to  the  barter  program 
in  the  past  julministration.  The  Con- 
gress IS  convinced  that  this  i.s  a  sound 
program  of  which  we  should  make  maxi- 
mum utilization.  The  law  on  Uiis  pomt 
is  clear.  We  agree  that  the  pros:ram 
needs  to  be  most  carefully  administered 
In  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past 
to  avoid  either  overstimulatmg  foreign 
production  or  creating  artificial  short- 
ages in  world  supply.  I  have  heard  no 
criticism  of  the  failure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  do  this  In  the 
past. 

My  distinguished  colleague  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  barter  transaction  to 
which  he  referred  was  adversely  affect- 
ing domestic  producers  of  lead  in  his 
district.  I  am  certain  that  he  did  not 
know,  or  if  he  did,  he  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  Import  of  the  fact,  that  not 
only  was  this  particular  transaction  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  law  and  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  but  was  used  as 
a  tool  to  get  an  agreement  from  the 
foreign  suppliers  of  this  particular  lead 
to  cut  back  their  production  by  10  per- 
cent. Furthermore,  It  reduced  surpluses 
of  lead  hanging  over  the  market  which 
were  equally  d^-presslng  world  and  do- 
mestic prices. 


Nature  has  seen  fit  to  give  us  the  soil 
and  the  climate,  which,  when  couple<l 
with  our  technical  and  production  meth- 
ods, make  us  the  greatest  producer  of 
agricultural  commodities  In  the  world. 
In  order  to  keep  our  farm  Industry  we 
have  properly  established  farm  uro- 
grams  which  in  part  have  created  our 
commodity  surpluses.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  a  have-not  nation  for 
many  of  the  metals  and  minerals  with- 
out which  our  Industry  cannot  function. 

If  we  can  take  our  agricultural  sur- 
pluses and  through  normal  trade  chan- 
uel.s  secure  national  resources  which 
every  study  made  Indicates  we  will  need 
in  our  future  economy  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  our  storage  costs  and  losses 
by  deterioration.  I  feel  that  we  have  a 
national  program  which  Ls  good  by  the 
.standards  of  any  reasonable  man. 

If  this  i.s  not  a  good  program,  if  there 
Ls  anything  evil  about  taking  something 
of  value  In  return  for  our  perishable 
.surplus  agricultural  commodities,  then, 
Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
cume  to  repeal  the  law  in  Its  entirety. 
All  evidence  points  to  the  desirability  of 
the  program.  But  the  law  should  either 
be  carried  out  or  repealed,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  President  will  see  that  the 
law  IS  carried  out. 

Mr  Sptaker.  I  would  like  to  Inform 
the  House  that  I  have  requested  Con- 
i; res.- man  JoNts.  one  of  our  most  able 
and  outstanding  committee  members, 
tiirou^h  his  Sutx^ommittee  on  Depart- 
mental Oversight  and  Consumer  Rela- 
tiun.s.  to  make  a  study  as  to  the  present 
status  of  tiie  barter  program.  I  have 
directed  him  to  make  a  particular  effort 
to  analyze  and  make  public  the  sources 
of  opposition  to  the  progrson  and  the 
bases  for  this  opposition.  I  believe  that 
tills  study  will  prove  to  be  illuminating 
and  helpful,  and  If,  as  I  understand  to 
be  true,  we  liave  had  In  the  meantime 
an  anxiuuncemcnt  as  to  a  revised  pro- 
gram to  make  greater  use  of  the  barter 
method  of  disposing  of  surplase«,  the 
sui>committee  can  jud^'c  the  effective- 
ness of  tlie  changed  program.  Certainly 
we  need  to  accurately  determine  the 
value  that  our  country  is  receiving  from 
tlie  surplus  commodities  disposed  of 
tlirough  this  method  to  reassure  our- 
selves Uiat  this  value  supports  our  pres- 
ent faith  in  Uie  piot;ram. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PKMNSTLVANIA 

I.N  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRE3ENTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  February  23.  1962 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
pay  homage  to  the  soldier  statesman 
who,  because  of  his  great  and  heroic 
efforts  in  tiehalf  of  this  Nation  rightly 
earned  the  designation.  "Father  of  Our 
Country." 

On  thLs  commemoration  of  the  birth- 
day of  George  Wa.shlngton,  the  87th  Con- 


gress may  take  pardonable  pride  in  its 
recent  efforts  to  further  protect  the  Na- 
tion's most  beloved  shrine  of  Mount 
Vernon.  Last  year.  Mount  Vernon  was 
about  to  experience  a  serious  onslaught 
of  conunercial  urbanization.  The  shores 
opposite  Mount  Vernon  have  been  main- 
tained to  date,  much  as  they  were  in 
the  time  of  George  Washington.  Not 
only  has  this  been  of  significant  histor- 
ical consequence,  but  it  has  been  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  character  and 
.setting  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  this  view 
from  the  veranda  of  the  mansion  has 
thrilled  and  Inspired  the  citizenry  of  our 
country  and  foreign  dignitaries  alike. 
When  the  threat  to  establish  a  sewage 
treatment  plant  on  the  Maryland  shores 
of  the  Potomac,  directly  acro.ss  from 
Mount  Vernon,  was  apparent,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  acted  swiftly 
and  decisively.  The  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  87-362,  which  authorized  the 
Federal  Government  to  acquire  the  land 
opposite  Mount  Vernon  for  preservation 
in  keeping  with  Its  original  open  and 
wooded  character. 

The  overwhelming  support  of  this 
measure  by  the  Congress  offers  proof,  be- 
yond the  words  of  praise,  of  the  feel- 
ing the  citizens  of  this  country,  and  their 
elected  representatives,  have  for  the 
memory  of  George  Washington. 

This  body  has  been  extremely  fortu- 
nate over  the  years  to  have  the  very  ca- 
pable counsel  and  leadership  In  the  area 
of  natural  resources  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee,   the   gentleman   from   Colorado, 
Mr.  Wayne  Aspinall.    In  learning  of  this 
threat,  he  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
tect   properly    the    environs    of    Mount 
Vernon.     He  was  joined  in  this  leader- 
ship by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the   Subcommittee   on    National    Parks, 
Mr.     RuTHiRFORD.       Thcsc     men     were 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  fast  ac- 
tion,  if  Mount   Vernon  was   to   receive 
adequate  protection.     During  the  com- 
mittee s  deliberption  It  became  apparent 
that  the  preservation  of  this  area  here- 
tofore had  been  achieved  through  plan- 
ning and  sacrifice  by  individual  citizens. 
Private   covenants    were   established   to 
maintain    the    character    of    the    area. 
Local      government      cooperation      was 
asked,  and  plans  were  effected  to  estab- 
lish zoning  to  the  end  of  preservation. 
In     addition,     regional     organizations, 
charged  with  the  overall  planning  and 
coordination  of  the  other  areas  of  Metro- 
politan Washington,  cooperated  in  urg- 
ing thut  the  area  be  kept  in  an  open  or 
park  status.    The  State  of  Maryland  had 
Initiated  standards  to  achieve  the  pres- 
ervation of  these  lands.    These  activities 
have  continued  for  over  15  years — activi- 
ties that  were  manifested  in  good  gov- 
ernment by   private   citizens   and   local 
authorities.     Unfortunately,  the  Wash- 
ington Suburban  Sanitary   Commission 
had  wide  powers  of  condemnation  and 
eminent   domain   granted  to  it  by   the 
State,  and  the  groups,  both  private  and 
governmental,  that  labored  so  long  were 
unable  to  restrain  the  sanitary  commis- 
sion from  their  plans  of  establishing  a 
sewage  treatment  plant  opposite  George 
Washington's  front  porch.    The  Wash- 
ington Suburban  Sanitary  Commission 
held  hearings  over  a  year  ago,  on  Janu- 


ary 13,  1961,  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  affected  landowners,  in  addition  to 
national  conservation  and  historic  so- 
cieties vigorously  objected  to  these  plans 
and  procedures.  On  August  17,  1961, 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished Congressman  from  Texas,  held 
hearings  on  the  measures  introduced  to 
afford  Federal  protection  to  these  areas. 
In  the  course  of  these  hearings,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  there  were  other 
locations  that  could  better  serve  the  area 
than  the  one  chosen  by  the  Washington 
Suburban  Sanitary  Commission.  A  great 
deal  of  testimony  was  given  to  the  com- 
mittee as  to  the  advisability  of  locating  a 
much  larger  sewage  treatment  plant  at 
the  Mattowoman  Creek  site,  and  in  an 
area  already  industrialized.  This  would 
be  a  plant  more  in  keeping  with  the 
future  needs  of  the  area,  would  be  a  joint 
venture  between  Prince  Georges  and 
Charles  Counties,  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  a  design  and  type  much  recom- 
mended by  the  Federal  Anti-Pollution 
Control  Act.  Additional  testimony  was 
given  that  existing  facilities  could  in- 
deed handle  the  existing  sewage  treat- 
ment problem.  No  opposition  witnesses 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee.  As 
a  result,  the  proponents  of  the  sewage 
plant  could  not  be  questioned.  Yet 
despite  their  failure  to  appear,  those  urg- 
ing the  construction  of  such  a  plant  con- 
tinued to  lu-ge  the  need  for  speeding  up 
this  construction. 

None  of  the  supporters  of  the  measure 
to  protect  Mount  Vernon  desired  precip- 
itous action.    None  desired  to  work  seri- 
ous hardship  on  the  local  residents.    All 
were  somewhat  baffled  at  the  insistence  of 
the  great  urgency  to  construct  this  sew- 
age  treatment  plant.     On  further   in- 
vestigation,   it    was    revealed    that    the 
developers  of  a  subdivision  across  the 
Piscataway  Bay,  and  some  distance  from 
the  area  in  question,  had  plans  to  create 
a  high-density  development.    In  order  to 
achieve  this  objective,  proper  sewage  dis- 
posal was  necessary.    They  applied  for  a 
permit  to  erect  a  sewage  treatment  plant 
on  their  own  area  of  development.    They 
then  proceeded  to  abandon  the  plans  for 
such  a  plant,  and  indicated  plans  to  build 
a  marina  in  the  area  that  was  to  have 
served  them  for  proper  sewage  disposal. 
At    this    point,    they    then    urged    the 
Washington    Suburban   Sanitary   Com- 
mission to  construct  a  sewage  plant  at 
Mockley  Point,  which  had  the  effect  of 
taking  the  sewage  from  a  high -density 
development  and   dumping   it  onto   an 
area  of  low-density  development.    With 
this    knowledge    and    information,    the 
committee  acted  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  acquire  these  areas.    The 
measure  was  drafted  in  order  to  avail  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  generosity  of 
the  private  foundations  who  offered  to 
give  their  land  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  preservation. 
Our    own    colleague,    the    distinguished 
Congrecswoman  from  Ohio.  Mrs.  Frances 
Bolton,  who  is  also  the  vice  regent  of 
the   Mount   Vernon   Ladies   Association 
provided    from    her    private    resources, 
funds  to  enable  the  Accokeek  Founda- 
tion to  acquire  considerable  acreage  in 
order     to     prevent     commercialization. 
These  foundations  now  stood  ready  to 


donate  almost  50  percent  of  the  entire 
land  that  would  be  acquired  under  Public 
Law  87-362.  The  House,  upon  hearing 
the  able  presentation  of  the  chairman  of 
the  National  Parks  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Rutherford,  acted  without  a  dissenting 
vote  to  authorize  this  legislation. 

The  Senate  was  no  less  mindful  of 
this  threat  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  under 
the  capable  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished chairmsm  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Anderson, 
who  was  joined  in  this  effort  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  Mr.  Bible,  introduced  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  Federal  protection  of 
Mount  Vernon.  Since  a  number  of  in- 
quiries had  not  been  answered  by  those 
seeking  to  erect  a  sewage  treatment 
plant.  Senator  Anderson  wrote  the 
chairman  of  the  Washington  Suburban 
Sanitary  Commission,  Mr.  Blair  Smith, 
indicating  that  the  first  session  of  the 
87th  Congress  was  about  to  end,  and  that 
the  Senate  might  better  appraise  the  sit- 
uation if  it  were  allowed  the  time  to  do 
so.  Senator  Anderson  then  asked  if  any 
plans  for  construction  could  be  held  in 
abeyance  until  the  Senate  returned,  thus 
affording  a  more  ample  opportunity  to 
investigate  the  matter.  The  chairman 
of  the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
Commission  replied  that  they  would  be 
happy  to  have  the  advice  of  the  Senate, 
but  made  no  commitment  as  to  holding 
plans  in  abeyance  until  the  Senate  re- 
tuined.  As  a  result  of  this  correspond- 
ence, hearings  were  scheduled  quickly 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Bible.  Witnesses  opposing  the 
measure  were  members  of  the  Washing- 
ton Suburban  Sanitary  Commission,  the 
real  estate  developers  and  two  landown- 
ers. The  overwhelming  majority  of  wit- 
nesses, however,  were  in  strong  support 
of  the  Anderson  bill.  The  indecisive  ac- 
tions of  the  opposing  witnesses  appeared 
no  match  for  the  volume  of  evidence  in 
support  of  the  measure,  and  this  no 
doubt  hastened  the  committee,  and  sub- 
sequent Senate  action,  as  the  measure 
passed  without  dissent.  Pew  measures 
have  come  before  the  Congress  with  such 
wide  and  vigorous  support,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Congress,  in  its  swift  re- 
solve of  the  matter,  has  worked  the  will 
of  the  people.  I  should  like  to  include, 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  a  partial  list  of  the  many  or- 
ganizations that  have  supported  this 
legislation. 

Beginning  with  the  hearings  in  the 
Senate,  the  tact  of  the  real  estate  de- 
velopers and  the  Washington  Suburban 
Sanitary  Commission  imderwent  a  subtle 
change.  They  renounced  their  earlier 
position  of  placing  a  sewage  treatment 
plant  at  Mockley  Point  and  assured  the 
Senate  that  the  area  could  accommodate 
a  park  and  a  sewage  treatment  plant. 
There  were  further  assurances  that  such 
a  plant  would  not  be  seen  from  Mount 
Vernon,  or  intrude  in  any  way  upon  the 
scenic  area,  or  be  disadvantageous  to  the 
proposed  park  Itself.  This,  of  course, 
would  have  required  a  reduction  in  the 
proposed  park  area.  Later  arguments  of 
this  same  group  indicate  not  only  would 
the  plant  not  be  visible,  but  it  would  be 
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writing.     Youth  sees  freedom   through     his  usual  perseverance  he  became   the         On  October  4,  1954,  William  Holsinger 


A-Vk  .n    4-V>«MjJ 


administration  has  told  us  could  effec- 
tively be  used  in  promoting  our  foreign 


were  equally  df^pressing  world  and  do- 
mestic prices. 


On  this  commemoration  of  the  birth- 
day of  George  Washington,  the  87th  Con- 


ington   Suburban   Sanitary   commission     oraer     mj     prevent     i;uuuiiciuiaixz,ai-iuii.     ""•" -"""^  ^' "-/--""""  .,-^.    -,,,^  ^^ 
held  hearings  over  a  year  ago,  on  Janu-     These  foundations  now  stood  ready  to    the  plant  not  be  visible,  but  it  would  be 
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appropriately  landscaped  and  blended 
\v:th  the  area  surrounding  it.  Evid.^nce 
to  this  fact,  they  contend,  is  the  sewac:e 
treatment  plant  contiguous  to  the  Wash- 
intrton -Baltimore  Parkway,  which  is  so 
well  concealed  that  few  people  know  of 
its  existence. 

The  proponents  of  the  legislation   to 
protect  Mount  Vernon  have  sought   to 
decide  these  Issues  on  the  merits  of  tho 
relative  cases.     It  should  be  stated  can- 
didly, however,  that  the  proponents  cf 
the  sewage  treatment  plant  are  cithf  r  \r- 
competent.  or  they  are  not  coming  clcnn 
in  their  discussion  of  these  issues.     They 
u.Mi  the  analogy  of  the  rewa-e  troatm-nt 
pl.^nt  near  the  Baltimore  Parkway.     Is 
It  their  contention  that  their  propor.rd 
se'.va,;,e  treatment  plant  on  the  Piscata- 
way  nay  shore  of  MatTl^nd  is  to  be  of 
the  same  size,  u-slnt:  en.  cntially  the  '^pme 
techniques  of  sewage  disposal?     Why  do 
they  contin'.u^  to  be  vague  as  to  the  new 
lo"Otion  of  the  r.ewa-ro  tr'^atniort  plant? 
Precisely  where  is  it  to  be''     Arc  we  to 
talcc  their  word  that  while  they  will  nerd 
part  of  the  park  av^a.  it  rtill  w  .11  not  be 
seen  from  Mount  Vernon?     Mr.  Speak- 
er  these  arrr'imcnts  a'-e  spuriou.'=:  and  fall 
by  their  own  weight      If  the  plant  is  to 
be  so  small,  why  do  not  the  developers 
put  it  on  their  own  land'     But  then  can 
It  be  so  small,   if   the  main  reason   for 
locatinsT  It  in  the  Piscataway  area  is  to 
serve  a  laree  area?     As  to  the  exact  loca- 
t.in.  the  framf^rs  of  the  legislation  were 
c  >mpletely  aware  of  po.'^sible  alternatives 
and  drew  the  boundaries  for  Federal  ac- 
quisition and  protection  of  Mount  Ver- 
non with   precisely   this  in  mind.     TiiC 
argument  that  a  little  sewage  treatm.  n: 
plant  tucked  In  the  corner  of  the  pro- 
posed park  uould  not  be  intrasivc  will 
r  it  wash. 

That   the   developers   are   anxious   to 
place  their  sewafte  In  this  low  den.=;ity 
a:ea.  or  into  the  park,  is  without  qu-^s- 
1 1  in.      I    ask    unanimous    consent.    Mr 
S!>eaker.  to  include  m  the  Record,  at  th'> 
r  ^^nclusion  of  my  r'emarks.  a  letter  from 
*"e     Wa5hinf.,'ton     Suburban     Sanitary 
C;immi.ssion   to   Mr.   Dousrlas   I.    Hatch 
I  p  csldcnt  of  the  Prince  Georges  Utilities 
Cx,  an  organ'/aMon  cofitro'lcd  by  one  of 
the    real    estate    developers,    cprf.rniinc; 
that  these  real  estate  developers,  throut-'h 
t\e  Prince  Gr?or?es  Utilises  Co..  had  of- 
fered a  contribution  of  ^500  000  to  the 
V/a.shin?tcn  Suburban  Sanitary  Commio- 
;ion.  if  they  wouM  build  this  plant  in  the 
Piscataway  Bay  area.    Perhap:;  it  is  ^^or-d 
h'l-sine.s.-;  for  the  developers  to  enhance 
the  value  of  their  own  property  by  payina: 
to  have  their  sewar:e  dumped  on  some- 
one el??,  but  it  is  a  sf-rious  n^icstion  as 
to  whether  it  is  trood   business  for  the 
American  pooplo.     Mr    Spcakf^-r.  I  sur'- 
rr;st    tiiat    It    takes    quite    a    decree    of 
callou.sness"  to  infer  that  the  legislation 
aathorizinj    Federal    acquisition    is    too 
p,  reedy,  and  too  asking  in  terms  of  the 
need  it  seeks  to  meet,  when  the  people 
makim:  the.'^e  charges  are  the  c-ame  ones 
vho    would    have    public    a  letuios    bail 
them  out  of  their  own  financial  dilemma 
at  a  corLsiderable  cost  to  the  American 
public  in  terms  of  a  most  serious  intioi- 
s'on  uixjn  ore  of  the  most  majestic,  most 
hi.storic,  most  revered  scenes  of  th  •  Na- 
tion. 


The  concern  of  this  country  has  teen 
manifest  nqain  a-id  again  at  the  dlsap- 
pt  arance  of  open  sj^ace — the  encroach- 
ments upon  national  shrines  and  monu- 
ments, and  the  nerd  for  concerted  acticn 
to  preserve  and  protect  there  benefi- 
cences of  natuie  hat  are  iii  tplaceable 
This  is  not  a  p-iattcr  of  partisan  politics, 
but  rathf^r  of  deep  nationcl  concern  that 
touches  all  regardl-^-s  of  political  pe.oua- 
sion.  Those  vho  ha\c  bt-^n  active  In 
the  effort  to  furth'?.-  protect  Mount  Ver- 
non represent  every  walk  of  life.  The 
ler.dcrship  in  tlu.s  great  body  to  which 
I  referred  to  earll«  r  has  teen  forthrlrht 
and  basic,  and  prac'lced  by  Chairman  Ar- 
p:n.\ll  and  the  members  of  his  commit- 
tee. The  same  statement  can  be  irade 
of  the  distinguished  chairman.  T.Tr  An- 
r-.-soN.  who  has  a  like  ro'e  in  the  Sen- 
ate The  back  .  '  r  these  men  indi- 
cate the  kno-  i  ..  .y  and  wi.  ;Kni 
that  they  consist*  ntly  bring  to  these 
matters. 

Certainly,  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies' 
Association  is  to  oe  congratulated  for 
their  long-time  efforts  in  the  early  rc- 
"^toration  and  preservation  of  Mount 
Vernon,  inclusive  cf  all  it.s  grounds  and 
buildings.  The  S'ate  of  Vir  ;inia  has 
aided  and  abetted  the  Mount  Vernon 
Ladi  -.■  .^.ssoc.atiou  over  the  years  in 
ord.  r  to  present  to  the  American  people 
and  tn2*vorld.  th»;  h^me  of  Americas 
fir-t  Pris:diP.t  in  a  proper  and  reverent 
St  ttmt;.  and  their  efforts  should  be  hon- 
ored and  appreciated. 

Aid  and  invaluable  ac-.^istance  in  this 
vii4i:anco  was  reci.vcd  by  the  Citizens 
Cumniittcc  on  Natvral  Uo.<^ources.  under 
the  leader.>>liip  of  Dr.  Ira  N  Gabru  Ison 
often  rei erred  to  by  his  coUeauues  and 
Go\eriimt.nt  leader. i  alike  as  Mr.  Con- 
servation '  Their  conct  rn  for  the  dig- 
nity and  preservation  of  monumtnts  .so 
cherished  by  this  ct'Uiilry  has  U  en  long 
evidenced  by  the  acLivili«.s  of  tlu.s  l.iu- 
group  und  their  jucgmenus  le.spccted. 

Of  t;reat  su'iuiic  mee.  has  Leen  the 
appr.  c.atiun  and  eia'ious  uenii-anor  eif 
our  lirst  family  for  tiie  shrme  of  Mount 
Vernon,  perhaps  evidenced  by  Mrs  Ken- 
iiedys  uescripuon  a;,  the  '  Nation's  most 
revered  house  "  Th.s  is  a  chari^e  lo  all 
AMiericius  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Washington  StTBURn.rv 

S^.v^T^^T    CoMS«issii.^i«. 

M.'-    D        t.I  AS  I.     ;^^T^-H. 

I      -...t-nt.  Prince  Gcoiffea   L'lUilit'.  Inc. 
W  i^  ..nylon,    DC. 

Li;.\R  Mr  H.Mca;  Plcaac  refer  to  the  com- 
mi  slou  s  letter  of  Au; Mst  26.  1D60.  wherein 
you  WTc  advised  that  the  commission  hud 
appr  APd  t.he  project  consisting  of  a  .sewage 
trf  itment  plant  iind  the  necessary  sewers 
and  piun;  ii.z  statlorw  tT  jervc  the  Piscataway 
dra'.r  .ge  ba'.ln.  subjec".  to  a  contribution  ol 
♦oeO.OOO.  As  you  know,  tlnce  that  lime  cun- 
fciderablc  oppLWltlon  h;is  been  voic«i  tow.uxl 
the  cjuiUUi  ti&ri  tf  a  E:*..fce  treatircnt  pl:int 
In  tl.e  Ptscatiiwuy  Bay  r.i-ca.  both  by  lclt<-rs 
nnd  In  person  at  the  h»*:>rlnp  held  by  the 
c'-»mml;-'f'^n  on  Jinnar'.'  13.  1061.  nt  the  ro-irt- 
hrin^e  Rt  Upp?r  Marlboro  rpg-.trdlng  this 
project. 

At  the  h  -arm;:  the  comir.l3.''on  was  str-^ngly 
urged  to  undertake  a  jtnnt  project  with 
Cluirles  County  and  con&truct  a  Bowage  treat- 
ment plHUt  In  the  vicinity  of  M,ktt;iwt-juan 
Crevk  Preliminary  Ir  •.eLtit;.itnns  have  been 
made  and  the  mntter  dlscir^rd  with  the  ofTl- 
rHls  of  Chirlf^  County  and  the  lnd^catton.<; 
are  that  Chnrlei  Cou  ity  wjuld  not  be  In  a 


p>^yi.t:on  to  proceed  pr -m:!;','  with  8u>-h  a 
projrct  Before  muKlni?  any  final  decision 
(in  the  lucat.jn  fif  a  .-cwufje  Ui  atment  plant, 
hiwcver.  the  i  ommisai  aj  weald  like  the  cn- 
gu.eiilng  dri);\rtn»eiii  u>  complete  Its  atudj 
rc^jardin^:  this  poKslbUily  4»:id  pursue  the 
n-.utt.r  furi.'ior  with  i-lli'  UIj  of  Charles 
Conr.iy 

One  f  f  the  in.'ij^r  objections  to  tl.e  ""-^  ii- 
strvirtlon  of  n  yewernge  .'•y^trm  ;.".  tlie  P;««;i  ta- 
wny dra'.nape  hnsln  at  this  t'.me  Is  that  a 
lari^e  part  of  the  urea  13  oiUslde  of  the  re- 
gional dlatrlct  "f  the  Mary!  md-NaljonHl 
CapltrU  P.i'k  111  1  I'lannPg  e'  .•ninlfw-'on  and 
not  sub^ett  to /inlnK  ctniruU.  'I  he  Park  and 
P.Ann.i'.g  C.jnimi.',aion  has  in  luUcd  In  Its 
prup  •  ed  Icglil  ilion  that  this  area  be  adiltd 
n  the  rettlon-Tl  dMr  -t  at  fit  sr---  lun  i.f  the 
n*>nerfll  AR""TT»hly  rf  the  State  rf  Mrtrv'.nnd 
If  such  leKl^lfttlon  la  pa'^ed  it  would 
normally  be  efTecllve  June  1,  1061 

At  the  hearing  the  conuiU-ali  n  p'enented 
a  l^t*.er  from  'Irs  V.'r  .man  ar  1  Clt  yer  con- 
su.t^ntJi  to  tii«'  Wi"l..nr;V  •:  M<"lr  ipoUtnr.  Re- 
g.onai  a.>nitaiy  iionrd.  ininai.iiK  that  the 
conslruct'on  of  a  pi:  nt  on  PlscaUiway  Bay 
w.-iuld  no;  be  incuiilitent  with  th."  rcg!  iniil 
fcwrr-iRe  tystem  for  the  mctropolit.m  aren 
The  c  i;  '  "    '     -    •-  "i   r!dM:ed   th<«t   the 

r.iial  r  I  *y  tho/te  cormiP- 

a 'ta   IJ  ixpcctcd    l>   bi   completed    m    Jiir  " 
Ihc  comm  r-i    n  -l-'.rrs.  If  p_'{n»>h\  that  lt« 
»e«8rag«    ■  c    's^uitn*     wuh    the 

iciioaul  tL ..  .  ;-  J...  --.-  the  mrt.uf>,.uun  .-rea 
L'l  view  of  the  above,  the  comml^&lon  ha« 
d  c'.drd  th?t  It  U  not  In  a  jMia'.llon  lo  pro- 
cc  d  at  this  tlm?  with  the  pro;xi;ed  projert 
for  Pl.rcatnway  Bny  whi'-h  it  Indlrr-fd  It 
would  undertiVe  r\>bjei  t  to  a  rontrlbit:on  of 
♦500  ()00  IJ  f  re  denntlrly  tirculim?  to  pro- 
ceed with  thLa  pp  jert.  the  c'mm'.M  >n 
<t— irea  to  have  av:illable  to  it  the  re^u'ta  of 
further  dl.icua&>on  wltli  Charlr*  County  tlie 
declalon  as  to  whether  the  area  Is  uddrU  to 
the  regloniU  dl-trlci  and  tiie  ropjft  of  the 
V.'asli'neton  Metrcp.>lltrin  R'-glonnl  Sanitary 
B<''ard  I'  ."pc.-rri  thnt  bH  if  thl«<  Inf  rr:;a- 
tl'm  Fh  old  te  a-.aUnhle  bv  Ji;!y  t  f  ihi^  yer.r, 
at  which  timr  a  decif?lnn  cm  be  m  irte  as  to 
the  mi '-hKl  of  h  > :  (I  i  g  the  Rcwage  rf  the 
PUca*  iway  h  i£ln.  T  »•  cumnUf-slon  re:\:izea 
that  tl;Ui  »ill  delay  your  prur'-rani.  but  It  Is 
bePeved  to  be  In  the  b<sl  public  interest  to 
follow  Euch  a  proccflure. 
Very  trn!y  yours. 

John   BovTr^NT.   Srrf'*nnf 


Little  People  to  Little  People  Profram 

rXITTNSION   OF  REMARK3 

HON.  RO'AND  V.  LIBONA   ! 

or  niivoi.s 

IV  niE  HOU'-E  OF  REI'KESENTATTVIvl 

TJi.urs.diy.  Frhrvary  22.  1962 

^Tr  I  IBONATI  Mr  Ppenker,  there 
are  many  yoiim  lads  who  are  anxious 
to  Impress  the  \oufhs  of  ntlier  Innd.s  as 
to  the  artvanta:  r-s  of  Anirrican  IIT?  ff>r 
tf^enapr-rs.  iTiis  siluaMon  was  brourrht 
to  trie  fo:**  recntlv  in  a  prorrnm  irl- 
tiat'^d  bv  Ma.-tf^r  Prt^r  P  ^Mno.  c-n  of 
nor  illustrious  co'leaci"  from  New  Jer- 
sey, called  little  people  to  little  people — 
a  !et!er--Aritin^  cri.'iide  ior  peace 
through  thf  ex'"hnn«'e  of  rorre-'iKindrneo 
betwe»en  tee-aqers  of  nth'^r  nptlons  and 
the  rhildrrn  of  tie  United  Stfiter- 

Youth.  In  its  naMirnl  .'Simplicity  of  un- 
d(>rstandintr.  i.s  basirally  dedicated  to  the 
.simple  ldp<ilo«les  of  Amerlran  life.  The 
flo'irish  of  rrni^tv  words,  descriptive  of 
nothing,   arc  strange  to   their  style  of 
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wilting  Youth  sees  freedom  through 
every  experience.  Youth  has  a  sense 
of  a.scertalnlng  the  real  truths  of  exist- 
ence 

In  most  instances  where  youth  has 
failed  to  meet  the  challenges  of  life, 
lack  of  straight  adult  thinking  has  been 
tlie  cause  of  youth's  failures. 

We  congratulate  young  Peter  Rodino 
and.  of  cour.se.  he  has  made  his  dad  very 
pioud  The  old  adage  seems  to  be  the 
p.  'Of  m  this  ca.*^'.  "Like  sire,  like  son  " 


A  Tribute  to  William  HoUinger 


extf:nsion  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN   niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  February  22.  1962 

Mrs  BOLTON  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  real  feeling  of  privilege  that  I 
speak  today  on  behiUf  of  the  Ohio 
Republican  delegation  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  unusu- 
ally consecrated  and  lo^al  citizens  of  our 
free  America.  Col.  H  William  Holsinger. 
I  am  particularly  happy  to  do  this  texlay 
because  Fcbniary  22  is  the  birthday  of 
Bill  Holsinger.  Meeting  together,  the 
Republican  men  of  Ohio  asked  me  to 
speak  for  them,  as  I  do  for  myself  in 
extending  birthday  greetings  and  saying 
thanks  for  a  Job  well  done." 

On  December  20.  1961.  H.  William 
Holsinger  retired  as  manager  of  the 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  Regional  OflQce  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Col.  Bill  Hol- 
singer has  stacked  arms  "  and  Is  now 
beginning  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  life 
without  schedules  or  deadlines.  His 
stern  Pennsylvania-Dutch  heritage 
would  not  consider  such  a  llghthearted 
way  of  life  until  all  parts  were  neatly 
cleaned  up  and  stored  away  In  their 
proper  niche.  Now  that  is  done — and 
with  the  same  zeal  he  applied  to  his  life 
of  service^he  is  embarking  on  his  leisure 
years, 

William  Holsinger.  t)orn  on  February 
22,  1900.  Is  a  lineal  descendant  of  a 
family  with  their  roots  deep  In  the  soil 
of  America.  Early  Immigrants  to  Wil- 
liam Penn's  colony  along  the  eastern 
seaboard  and  then  service  in  the  Colonial 
Army  during  the  Revolutionary  War  is 
typical  of  the  heritage  bestowed  on  him 
by  his  forebears.  Each  conflict  found  a 
member  of  the  Holsinger  family  enrolled 
in  the  ranks  and  several  battlefield 
cro.SvSes  exemplify  their  ultimate  sacrifice. 
Late  in  World  War  I,  young  Bill  Hol- 
singer, true  to  his  lineage,  volunteered 
lor  .service  An  early  cessation  of  hostil- 
itu\s  terminated  his  active  service  in  that 
conflict  but  it  did  not  quench  the  inner 
fire  of  service  to  his  country. 

In  the  early  twenties,  after  movin;-;  to 
(.>iiio,  he  joined  the  Ohio  National  Guard 
and  shortly  after  became  the  but^ler  for 
Gen  I  then  colonel  i  Ludwit^  Connelly 
of  the  145th  Infantry 

This  recognition  of  his  musical  ability 
was  no  coincidence.  The  innate  love  of 
the  silver-tipped  notes  of  the  cornet  had 
appeal!  d    to   Bill    very   early — and   with 


his  usual  perseverance  he  became  the 
master  of  this  musical  instrument  at  an 
early  age.  To  this  day — hundreds  of 
miles  are  but  minutes  away  if  there  is  a 
military  band  concert  to  be  heard  upon 
arrival.  If  he  is  more  attentive  to  the 
tiiimpet  section — and  nods  approvingly 
after  the  spirited  passages  of  Sousa's 
"Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  ' — it  is  truly 
the  accolade  of  one  of  the  finest — for 
Bill  did  play  cornet  under  the  "March 
King,  "  John  Philip  Sousa. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Akron 
in  1924  and  Cleveland  Law  School  in 
1927,  Bin  Holsinger  taught  and  coached 
athletes  for  several  years  before  enter- 
ing the  practice  of  law. 

In  the  early  thirties  he  became  one 
of  the  young  trial  attorneys  in  the  U.S. 
District  Attorney's  Office  for  Northern 
District  of  Ohio.  Following  this  he  went 
to  other  positions  of  trust  in  public  serv- 
ice, in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  the 
State  of  Ohio.  During  these  important 
early  years  of  his  career  he  still  gave 
unstlntlngly  of  himself  to  community 
and  charity  work. 

Following  Pearl  Harbor,  Lt.  William 
Holsinger,  Infantry,  ORC,  again  volun- 
teered to  serve  his  country  in  an 
emergency.  He  was  called  to  active 
duty  and  immediately  put  in  coimter- 
espionage  duty  in  the  highly  indus- 
trialized Ohio  River  "Valley.  His  ability 
was  soon  recognized  and  when  the  Army 
organized  their  first  CIC  School  in  Chi- 
cago In  1942.  Lieutenant  Holsinger  was 
on  the  faculty  and  soon  became  the  As- 
sistant Commandant  of  that  school. 

While  a  good  soldier  and  willing  to 
perform  his  assignment.  Bill  wanted  to 
get  to  a  combat  zone.  Soon  he  was  en 
route  to  the  Philippines  with  the  80th 
'Wildcat)  Infantry  Division  where  he 
shortly  entered  into  combat.  His  early 
training  as  a  young  Infantry  oflBcer  was 
soon  to  exact  its  toll  when  the  repeated 
firings  of  the  heavy  80-mm.  mortar  in 
combat  l>egan  to  afifect  his  hearing. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  joined  the  11th 
Airborne  Division  for  its  occupation  duty 
in  northern  Japan  but  this  was  not  to 
last  long. 

With  the  Allied  decision  to  prosecute 
those  guilty  of  war  crimes.  Major  Hol- 
singer was  summoned  for  duty  as  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Judge  Advocate's  Sec- 
tion of  Gren.  Douglas  MacArthur's  Su- 
preme Allied  Command  Headquarters  in 
the  Far  East.  Because  of  his  earlier 
training  in  the  U.S.  district  attorney's 
office,  and  his  capacity  for  thoroughly 
building  his  cases,  he  established  an 
enviable  reputation  in  this  position  and 
up>on  his  departure  was  awarded  the 
Army  Cormnendation  Medal. 

With  World  War  II  and  the  war 
crimes  trials  behind  him.  Bill  decided 
that  he  and  his  lovely  wife  Maude,  whom 
he  married  on  August  30.  1930.  would 
travel  a  bit  before  he  resumed  his  prac- 
tice of  law.  His  intentions  were  of  the 
best  but  his  ancestry  was  not  to  be 
denied.  Soon  he  was  deeply  engrossed 
in  his  practice  and  a  greater  demand  for 
his  services  in  the  community  caused  the 
cancellation  of  these  well-laid  travel  and 
vacation  plans.  A  short  trip  to  Europe 
was  realized  but  a  return  to  Japan  had 
to  be  deferred. 


On  October  4,  1954,  William  Holsinger 
was  sworn  in  as  the  third  manager  in  the 
history  of  the  "Veterans'  Administration 
regional  office  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He 
then  became  responsible  for  the  veterans 
benefits  program  for  over  750.000  vet- 
erans of  northern  Ohio. 

That  he  was  acutely  aware  of  the  ma  2  - 
nitude  of  this  task  was  evident  2  days 
later  when  he  appeared  before  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  and  pledged 
himself  to  serve  the  veterans  and  their 
families  of  his  area  24  hours  a  day  and 
365  days  a  year  if  necessary  to  get  the 
iob  done.  He  declared  an  "open  door" 
policy  for  his  office  and  invit-ed  public  in- 
spection of  any  and  all  parts  of  the 
regional  office. 

Every  veterans"  organization  and  their 
auxiliaries  in  Ohio  soon  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  this  pledge  of  service 
repeated  at  their  meetings.  Incredulous 
at  first,  everyone  soon  found  this  dedi- 
cated individual  meant  exactly  what  he 
said  from  their  platforms.  He  was  in  his 
office  to  hear  their  stories;  he  took  their 
telephone  calls  even  late  at  night;  he  re- 
sponded to  their  letters  and  he  appeared 
at  their  meetings.  He  personally  set  an 
example  of  service  that  very  soon  infil- 
trated every  work  level  of  the  VA  re- 
gional  office. 

His  vigorous  support  of  the  national 
service  officers  stationed  in  the  Cleve- 
land regional  office  brought  about  a  high 
degree  of  cooperation  with  these  skilled 
representatives  that  made  this  relation- 
ship extremely  unusual  in  VA  history. 
Testimonials  of  the  high  regard  and 
esteem  which  Bill  Holsinger  engendered 
from  these  worthly  critics  of  veteran 
service  were  the  plaques  and  honors  from 
every  service  organization  represented  in 
the  area  of  the  Cleveland  regional  office. 
These  were  the  tributes  accorded  the 
man  in  their  midst  whom  they  had  ad- 
judged as  serving  them  best. 

During  Bill  Holsinger 's  tenure  as  man- 
ager of  the  Cleveland  regional  office  he 
met  with  the  many  changes  required  of 
his  office,  additional  responsibilities,  re- 
vised procedures,  mechanization,  and. 
finally,  conversion  to  the  automatic 
data-processing  system  being  introduced 
into  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

As  one  of  the  pioneer  automatic  data 
processing  stations,  Cleveland  met  the 
problem,  met  the  deadlines  and  brought 
distinction  to  the  northern  Ohio  re- 
gional office  by  mastering  this  tremen- 
dous conversion  without  one  single  word 
of  criticism  from  service  organizations, 
press  or  radio.  Areas  of  possible  trouble 
had  been  anticipated  and  a  way  to  cor- 
rect the  trouble  had  been  devised.  A 
delayed  widow's  check  received  impoi- 
tant  attention,  and  if  the  delay  were 
unusual.  Bill  Holsinger's  name  was  on 
the  request  to  get  financial  relief  to  that 
widow  at  once.  His  personal  interest  in 
service  to  our  veterans  included  mid- 
winter inspections  of  GI  home  construc- 
tion; his  visits  to  the  campus  of  Ohio 
schools  and  colleges  and  to  night 
schools;  his  inspections  of  the  Ohio 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Home;  his  many 
conferences  with  probate  judges;  his  at- 
tendance at  service  officer  schools,  and 
many  other  unsung  personal  efforts 
which   attest   to   the  true  dedication   of 
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Bill  Holsinger  in  hia  leadcri,hp  of  UiO     '■k"'^'>  AT' y."'' ^..  ...^  ■'  .^h.m,.  i.  tn  \^  continued,  cun  it  ba  roUed 
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(ompanv  should  nn  more  be  denied  the  use     The  mass  media  have  been  describiiis  to     may  think  that  there  is  much  to  fear. 


historic,  most  revered  scenes  of  th  •  Na- 
tion. 


clnls  nt  Charl»*s  County  and  the  Ind^crxttons 
are  that  Chnrt'^  .  Cou  ity   would  not  be  In  a 


flo'irish  of  rrnptv  words,  descriptive  of 
nothing,   are   strange   to   their   style   of 


appralrd    to   Bill    V(M-y   early — and   with     to  be  deferred. 


which   attc-t   to   the  true  dedication   ol 
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Bill  Holsinger  in  his  leadersh  p  of  Uio 
Cleveland  regional  ofQce  from  October 
4.  1954.  to  December  20. 1961. 

Now,  this  kind  and  understanding  citi- 
zen, this  clvllian-aoldler.  this  dedicated 
American  has  stacked  his  weapon,  Uid 
aside  his  pen  and  with  his  lifelong  help- 
mate at  his  side  is  going  to  travel  and 
rest,  revisit  old  scenes  and  renew  old 
acquaintances.  It  is  a  well  earned  and 
certainly  a  deserved  respite  from  his 
busy  life  of  service  to  his  country  and  his 
fellow  man. 

Many  of  our  veterans  carry  their 
chuis  a  little  higher;  many  of  their  fami- 
lies are  better  cared  for;  many  are  bet- 
ter housed  and  are  more  responsible  citi- 
zens because  of  his  personal  Interest,  his 
unwavering  devotion  and  abiding  loyalty 
to  his  credo  of  "Service  to  those  who 
served." 

So  to  Col.  William  Holsinger  as  he 
enters  into  his  retirement  we  say:  May 
ail  your  sunsets  be  glowing  red  to  set  you 
merrily  on  your  way  and  all  of  your  to- 
morrows be  filled  with  the  joys  and 
pleasures  of  life  which  you  so  diligently 
earned  and  so  richly  deserve.  Oodspet-d 
and  sood  health. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PKNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1962 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
V,  a.s  my  privilege  to  be  one  of  nine  men 
interviewed  by  Traffic  World  magazine 
;:-.  a  .series  dealmg  with  our  views  on  the 
future  course  of  our  troubled  transporta- 
t.on  system.  As  reprinted  by  Trafflic 
World  in  t>ooklet  form,  my  commenU 
are  a.s  follows; 

IHTMVI^W    V 

[Jwtr.i  \'\s  Z.\Nnr  ;.s  the  Republli-.m  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  the  aoth  District  of 
ppnn.svlvanla.  He  was  elected  to  Congrew 
ir\  November  lrf)8  Since  then,  except  f  ^r 
.1  perloU  of  3  -J  years  with  the  Armed  Forces 
ill  Wurld  Wat  II.  he  h.is  served  contlnunisly 
as  a  Member  of  the  H^use  of  Representa- 
ti7e.s  Mr  Vw  Zandt  ha.s  always  shown  a 
cjiilck  Interest  In  tran.'ip'irtatlon.  perhaps  be- 
cause he  bei?an  a  railroad  career  in  1916  aa 
:i  molder  apprentice  In  the  Pennsylvania 
Railrr>ads  shops  at  Altoona.  He  Wda  district 
p-istsenger  agent  fur  the  road  when  he  Wcui 
granted  a  furlough  to  seek  a  career  lu  public 
<>:B.-e  1 

In  the  last  20  years  there  have  been  bills 
Introduced  In  CongTeaa  which,  to  one  decree 
or  another,  would  (?lve  to  the  President  nf 
the  tjnited  States  authority  over  the  Inde- 
pendent agencies  created  by  Congress  What 
IS  the  explanation  for  this  tendency  on  tlie 
uift  of  Members  of  Congress  to  "malce  over  ' 
their  authority  to  'he  Executive? 

I  have  observed  no  tendency  In  CunRre-ss 
;i  a  whole  to  "'make  over"  to  the  President 
»he  authority  which  Congress  exercises  over 
tne  Independent  agencies.  While  It  Is  true 
triat  bills  to  this  efTect  have  been  Introduced. 
and  may  b«  again.  It  1b.  of  courae.  one  thing 
to  Introduce  a  bill  and  quite  another  to  get 
1,  enacted  Into  law.     The  Congress  will  nut 


l.ghtly    renounce    Its   ajthurlty   or    shirk    re- 
FM.nsibUlty  In  this  f\eld. 

There  has  been  9r)me  experience,  as  of  now, 
with  Independent  agencies  for  which  the 
chairmen  have  been  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Is  there  any  evidence  that  such  np- 
p*)lntmenU  have  actually  made  any  differ- 
ence In  agency  procecures  or  lessened  the 
criticism  of  delay  or  U-efnclency' 

If  there  Is  any  evidence  that  Independent 
agencies  with  chalmr-n  appointed  by  the 
President  have  fared  b«-tter  than  those  with- 
out. I  have  yet  to  learn  of  It  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
which  does  not  have  n  [>ollt:caUy  ap;Hjlnted 
Chairman.  Is  the  oldest  and  pn.  bab'.y  the 
me>st  respected  of  all  the  Independent  agen- 
cies. Each  of  the«e  ag<  ncle^.  It  should  l>e  re- 
membered Is  responsible  for  a  vital  segment 
of  the  Nutioii  s  p<  oi.omy  The  Individual*  se- 
lected to  staff  them  must  have  not  only  the 
highest  p<j6Sible  qualif. cations  but  niui>t  also 
be  free  to  exercUe  Uieir  best  JuUgm'-nl  with- 
out fear  of  political  r-percusslon  I  car. not 
foresee  any  public  ben.-tU  in  making  a  i>olitl- 
cal  football  of  the  ncencles  rest^oi.sible  for 
the  regulation  of  public  utilities  -transpor- 
tation, communlcatlor  B.  j*  Aer    et.- 

Coming  to  the  present  A  bl.l  in  ih--  Sen- 
ate would  give  the  Presldei.t  p<  Aer  u>  ren.  >ve 
a  member  of  an  l:;c  i-p^'ndeii*-  agency  »b  . 
W1U3  'frustrating  ■  th-:  President  s  pr  .gram 
Would  not  piv.saage  o'  su-h  a  bill  r^'present 
an  abandonment  by  Crnvr^s  of  a  vital  part 
of  Its  p.wer  to  cr-atf  such  agfiiclrs  and  to 
set  the  !)ol:rles  they  must  roUow  ' 

Emphatically,  yes  I  recall  that  >r»e  Pres'- 
dent  Uled  to  Infringe  vip<.n  the  r.ghu  of  the 
judicia.1  branch  by  a-.U-mptmg  Uj  puk  the 
Supreme  Curt,  but  C  mgr'-sa  hi  n-ked  It 
We  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  pre- 
vent Executive  power  from  intruding  further 
Into  the  legislative  and  Judlt  ml  branche* 

Should  the  Re..rKanl/Htlo;i  Act  be  amend- 
ed so  that  It  would  l>e  clear  that  reorganiEa- 
lU)n  plans  submitted  l-  Congress  by  the 
President  must  deal  only  with  agencies  in 
the  executive  bran.-h  or  w.th  ex<^ulive 
duties  which  C  ngrejji  has  a«'en  f^t  to  pl.tce 
m  the  Independent  Sijencles' 

fnder  the  Reorgaiuxatlon  Act  the  exerii- 
tlve  branch  and  othf-r  lntere<*ted  parties  are 
encouraged  to  expres.«  their  views  on  the  in- 
dependent agencies  But  I  believe  the  re- 
sponsibility for  molifylng  these  ageiuiefc 
must  remain  the  res^'ivslbil.ty  of  <-..ngrt*s 
At  the  same  t:me.  I  f<-el  that  Congress  slu-uld 
lons.der  proinptly  uny  agency  reorganiza- 
tion pron.«al  whl'^h  Ci^rnes  from  the  ag'-ncy 
Itself  No  one  is  more  fxmillir  with  an 
.igerKV  s    prob>n;s    than    th>»     itirmy 

Is  there  .uiy  validity  in  the  s  .gge>.t:on  that 
the  antltrus'.  law*  lould  tje  subsiiti.ieU  in 
the  held  <f  iransiKirtatljn  for  the  present 
regu-itory   scheme? 

Ttie  held  of  tra.-\sp<jrtati  -n  presents  a 
unique  regulatory  problem  in  the  buslneiis 
w  ;rl(l  For  UVitan.-p  m  trai-..sp<irt.at!on  an  ex- 
ception is  ne.-ess.iry  to  the  (is'.a.  ,ipp!!crttlon 
of  the  antitrust  laws  In  order  to  provide  a 
stable  rate  structure  upon  which  shippers 
can  depend  In  dett  rminir/  traj.sportallon 
cosU.  Congress,  in  r.c<i?nizlng  the  unique 
problems  pres»*tit«d  by  regulation  of  trans- 
portation, establish*  d  the  ICC  Uj  act  in  the 
public  interest  In  this  regard 

B-it  there  are  thl  ig^  wc  ran  do  right  now 
to  help  solve  the  transt>ortatl  >n  problem 
We  can  relax  the  urchalc  and  unnec««»ary 
regulations,  most  <<'  which  w»-re  written  75 
years  or  so  ago.  so  that  they  are  brou»?ht  Into 
line  with  our  modern  economy  To  me.  the 
key  w  rd  m  yuur  q  lestion  here  U  scheme 
That's  exactly  wha'  we  have  now  a  trans- 
portation scheme  i.stead  of  a  transporta- 
tion plan  or  system  We  have  a  hodgep'-xlRe 
of  conflicting  ruleti  and  regulations  which 
wort  tremendous  hardship  m  such  parts  of 
the  transportation  indu.strv  as  the  railroads 
which  need  all  the  help  they  can  get  now-  - 
nut  all   the  hmdrai.ce 


Assuming  that  the  present  basic  r«guIatory 
scheme  Is  to  be  continued,  can  It  be  rolled 
back  In  any  way  to  give  a  larger  are*  for  the 
exercise   of   managerial   discretion    and   still 

protect  the  public  interest? 

Yt's.  certainly  the  public  can  be  protected 
while  giving  management  a  greater  voice  In 

ruivning  li.s  own  business.  The  railroads 
are  a  classic  example  of  this.  They  are  regu- 
liied  ttxi.iy  as  If  they  were  a  monopoly 
when  In  fact  they  are  Oghtlng  for  their  lives 
In  one  of  the  most  cc»mpetltlve  of  all  bual- 
nesfies.  For  example,  railroads  are  some- 
times denied  the  right  to  pass  along  to 
shippers.  In  the  form  of  reduced  rates,  the 
Ix'nefits  of  their  inherent  low-cost  advantage, 
all  the  while  competing  with  carriers  sub- 
ject to  no  rate  regulation  at  ^.  And  In- 
su-ad  of  correcting  this  obvlcmsly  inequt- 
t:ible  situation,  we  saw  a  Senate  committee 
this  year  hold  he.irtngs  on  8  1X97.  a  bill 
t  )  further  seri.iusly  restrict  the  railroads' 
ahi.ity  to  lower  rates 

Snould  Bt.me  thought  be  glren.  now.  to 
adjusting  the  competitl-.e  situation  as  be- 
tween the  railroads  and  the  water  carriers. 
air  carriers  and  motor  carriers  which  use 
federnlly  supported  facilities  and.  for  the 
futvire  .is  t)f\AciTi  the  .iir  curriers  and  the 
m    t    r  carriers  of   proper"  y' 

I  cerMlnlv  b>Iii-.e  -hat  such  adjustments 
should  be  n.ide  and  I  f  ivor  the  user  charge 
prir.  vple  .vj  a  ni'-ans  of  achieving  such  ad- 
j.is.mentJi  Ai  y.ju  m  ly  know  I  liitmduced 
l:i  the  Huusc'  this  ye  ir  a  bill  providing  fur 
the  r»tab'..Ahin<  nt  u'  user  charges  on  Inland 
w  iterw  :»ys  to  help  r.'.er  Federal  expenditures 
on  those  waterways 

Kvrrv  Prr-iif^nt  »  \c»c  to  and  Including 
H.i.vt-r  his  »uptx^>rted  the  u.ser  charge  prin- 
ciple Last  »;nter  Pretsident  Kennedy  In- 
structed h.s  P  idgi-t  Uirrctor  to  formulate 
grneral  prUiclp.es  for  the  appilcsllon  of  user 
<  :i  irg"**  f  >r  lUi  types  of  Federal  prujecta 
Num»Tuii«  study  gr  .ups  hive  recommended 
charges  T  t  the  user^  .f  .ilrw.iys.  waterways. 
and  hUhwiys  ch.irges  in  whhh  the  user 
pays  his  fair  shnre  This  m.iltrr  of  user 
rhaTije*  or  rs'.her  the  lick  of  them  works 
eape<  tally  hard  against  the  railroads  which 
mu<i  acfjulre  miintiin  and  pay  taxes  on 
their  rlKhts-tif-wny  while  their  competitors 
benefit  irrmendously  from  publicly  built  or 
.■[lerated  rl»;hts-of - w.iy  on  which  they  pay  no 
pr>p'r*y  t  X'-t  ,»r.d  UiU.illy  In.idequate  user 
(  h  irif^s  This  '  f  cr.urse  pl  ires  the  railroads 
In  an  almost  hoj>ele«s  competitive  position 
From  the  st.mdpolnt  i>f  service  to  the  en- 
tire pubhc,  the  common  carrier  represents 
the  m'  de  which  has  emerged  vinder  the  free 
r:  'rrprisr  -ystcin  ind  rn.i;.y  In  Important 
pi^itions  have  tui.d  that.  If  free  enterprise 
m  thr  Q.-ld  .f  irii:;.sport«tloii  Is  lost.  It  will 
be  1  -St  In  other  are^s  f  the  economy  Wh  <t 
steps  In  principle  could  be  t.iken  to  pretr  " 
fr»»e  enterprise  In   transportation? 

I  believe  the  key  factor  !n  preserving  the 
free  enterprise  system  in  the  transportation 
It.distry  la  simply  the  will  to  do  so  We 
know  the  Wiiy  to  d  i  It.  as  borne  out  In  seven 
s'udies  of  the  tr.uisport.iMon  Industry  since 
World  War  II  nio-.lernixe  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  go-.prn  the  industry,  stamp 
out  the  Inequities,  establish  a  transportation 
system  Instead  of  a  transportation  Jumble. 
But  do  we  hi',  e  the  will  to  permit  free 
enterprise  w  .rk  In  this  case'  Sometimes  I 
W(jnder 

.K  number  of  bills  have  been  offered  which 
would  permit  single  ownership  of  multiple 
n^.  ides  of  tran8})ortatlon  as  a  means  of  coor- 
dinating the  various  m>xle*.  Is  the  view 
that  the  only  true  c«x.)rdlnatlon  would  come 
from  common  ownership  of  end-to-end 
modes    a    valid    one? 

As  I  see  It  the  various  modes  of  transpor- 
tation are  simply  tcx.ls  which  should  be  used 
by  transp^irtatlon  c<impanles  or  •ystems  In 
carrying  out  as  efllclently  as  poaslbls  their 
Jobe  of  providing  the  best  and  cheapest 
transp..>rtatlon     service.       A     transportatk)n 
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coinpiinv  sh<'Uld  no  more  be  denied  tlie  use 
ot  any  of  these  tcnils  than  a  carpenter  should 
he  denied  the  use  of  his  hi-.mmer  or  his  saw 
m  building  a  house  In  a  recent  speech.  A. 
Ci  Anders('n.  general  traffic  manager  of  the 
Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co  .  said  It  was  wishful 
tnmklhk:  to  believe  that  coordination  of 
:r.insi>r!  ;aion  media  ciiii  te  .secured  ]>y  vol- 
untary co<jperatlon  "No  carrier  will  \olun- 
i.iiily  gi\e  l<)  another  nnxle  a  movement  that 
It    can    haul    itself.  "    he    .s.od  Only    inte- 

grated transjxrtatu  n  conipaiiies  can  I  Or- 
nish complete  .^erv.ce  to  shippers  If  such 
integration  were  to  be  itlvvu  lei{islative  sanc- 
tion, the  8hipi>er  wuUld  be  able  to  purchase 
Irom  one  carrier  th  i^  combination  of  traiis- 
p'-rtatliiii  facilities  ljet.1  suited  to  his  need*-  " 

l>.<-s  the  pi«i:yba<  k  i>\&trin.  wiih  mdepend- 
tiil  moiiir  carriers  dcluenng  the  ci  nlamer 
at  t)ne  end  t)f  the  rail,  water,  or  air  haul, 
and  the  same  or  .iiutlicr  indeptident  motor 
carrier  nmklng  the  delivery  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  rail,  water  or  air  haul,  hold  the 
germ  for  future  stimid  development  of  com- 
peting systems  of    transjxirtation? 

In  traiir-purt.r  !■  11  as  in  science  and  tech- 
nology In  general  great  strides  are  being 
ni.ide  in  improved  tethiu<jues  No  road- 
bliK-ks  should  be  pl.u  ed  In  the  w.iv  of  put- 
tiiig  these  improvements  into  practice 
Piggybacking  is  but  one  of  many  liuiiAailons 
.n  trans.porlailon,  and  It  Is  imporlani  be- 
cause It  IS  M  mr.i'i.s  of  combiiilng  more  tlian 
one  form  ol  tr.iii.'p..irtatlon  But  it  Is  under 
no  circumstances  to  be  con.Mdered  an  alter- 
native t.,  proiidmg  trai..sp,)rtation  by  any 
and  all  means  .ind  m  any  combination  under 
roinpetUig   l!ansp.,f.»tloii  systems 

Besides  piggjb.icking.  m.'jor  steps  forw.ird 
•  a  the  transport  of  Irelgl.t  by  r.ill  include 
llie  tnlevel  racks  for  hau.ing  new  automo- 
biles on  freight  cars,  hauling  grain  at  reduced 
rates,  m  muliiple-car  lots,  by  employing  new 
liigh  capa<ity  cars,  and  the  fivefold  ex- 
p.mslon  since  World  War  II  of  centralliied 
ir.ifflc  control  (CTC)  which  Increases  the 
capacity  of  a  single-track  line  by  75  to  80 
percent  Also  entire  freight  trains  can  be 
leassemhled  nuw  In  Just  a  few  minutes  In 
e.i'ctronic    freight    yards 

But  t<jo  often  roadblocks  are  placed  in 
the  Way  of  p.i!>slng  the  benefits  of  these  im- 
provemeniA  on  to  the  sh.ipper  and  tlu-  public 
F<ir  inst.ince  the  Tennessee  Valley  Autliority 
has  protested  the  propose<l  reduction  of  rail 
ratfts  on  gram  and  relateil  commodities  be- 
tween the  Olilo  River  and  points  In  the 
.*^ouihea.st  Tlie  lower  rates  were  proposed  us 
a  result  oi  lower  c,>.sts  m.ide  p  >si.ibU>  by 
Larger  cars  moving  In  niultiple-car  lots,  to 
meet  the  conipetitiou  of  w  .iter  carriers  T\'A 
protested  the  rates  because  It  said  It  had 
spent  more  than  ♦200  tnllUon  in  Federal 
lunds  to  make  the  Teiuiessee  River  navl- 
g:ible  to  haul  grain  by  wiiter  from  the  Mid- 
west to  the  .'southeast  and  that  the  proposed 
r.ill  rates  were  designed  to  eliminate  the 
harge  movement  of  grain  I  think  this  Is 
.1  shi>cklng  situation  whfn  a  brancli  of  the 
Fr<ieriil  Government  '.ppt'ses  pa.sslnn  on  to 
the  pub!!  •  the  benefit  of  lowered   rail  costs 


You  Fear  the  Least  What  You  Know  the 
Most  About 

r;XTFNSIt)N    OP"  REMARK.S 

OK 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

of     PrNNSYLVANIA 

IN  7)U;  HOISK  UF  REPKEbE.N  lA  liX  ES 

Thursday    February  22.  1962 

Ml  ■•  (^l.L.  Mr  Speaker,  milllon.s  up- 
(jii  111  .  iii.s  of  AmtMicans  and  fnend.s  of 
Ihr  ((..antry  are  rejoicins-;  in  the  superb 
achu-v  imi'iu  of  an   Amiiican   test   pilot. 


The  mass  media  have  been  dcscribiiis  lo 
us  both  the  fantastic  details  of  Colonel 
Glenn's  81,000-mile  trip  and  the  tre- 
mendous wave  of  worldwide  approbation 
which  has  followed  that  flight.  We  re- 
joice in  his  safety  and  have  united  to 
honor  the  steadfa.st  courafic  and  skill 
which  enabled  him  to  achieve  for  us 
and  for  the  free  world  this  siynal 
advance. 

We  would  find  it  difficult  to  express 
our  pride  in  John  Glenn  and  the  NASA. 
however,  without  observing  that  it  is 
due  as  well  to  the  thousands  of  other 
skilled  hands  and  minds  which  made  the 
flifiht  po.ssible.  For  example,  approxi- 
mately 15,000  scientists,  technicians,  en- 
gineers, administrators,  and  factory 
workers  labored  for  as  much  as  4  years 
m  the  development  and  manufacture  of 
the  Mercury  space  capsule  alone  in  a 
program  directed  by  the  McDonnell  Air- 
craft Corp  .  and  involving  4,000  subcon- 
tractors and  suppliers  throughout  the 
country.  Without  the  educated  brain- 
power which  this  program  represents, 
Tuesday's  achievement  could  never  have 
been.  Nor  would  it  have  been  attempted 
without  such  other  necessary  systems 
as  the  complex  global  tracking  network 
created  by  the  NASA  through  the  West- 
ern Electric  Co,  and  four  other  private 
corporations  with  help  from  the  Lin- 
coln Laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

In  short,  then,  what  Colonel  Glenn's 
flight  represents  is  a  mutual  effort  of  the 
several  branches  of  American  life  in  a 
p>ooling  of  scientific  know-how.  It  is  be- 
yond question  a  tribute  of  the  highest 
order  to  American  educational  achieve- 
ment. 

It  is  not  a  final  tribute,  however;  more 
remains  to  be  done.  We  remember  that 
the  Soviets  have  launched  and  recovered 
a  manned  spacecraft  weighing  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  Friendship  7,  re- 
maining in  orbit  for  a  considerably 
greater  length  of  time,  and  effecting  a 
return  on  land.  As  President  Kennedy 
observed  on  Tuesday,  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go  in  this  space  race  We  started 
late. 

In  this  and  in  .so  many  areas,  however, 
we  shall  move  forward  confidently,  at  a 
rate  largely  dependent  upon  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  we  support  and  further 
American  education. 

Important  decisions  determining  our 
support  of  that  education  will  rest  with 
this  body.  I  am  deeply  hopeful  that  we 
shall  not  evade  our  most  serious  respon- 
sibilities. In  a  letter  from  a  hero  whose 
birthday  we  celebrate  today,  the  first 
President  of  this  Nation,  we  find  a  timely 
reminder: 

If  there  cannot  be  money  found  tc  answer 
the  common  purposes  of  education  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  is  something  amiss  in  the 
ruling  political  power 

If  there  is  another  hero  of  the  day — 
and  there  is  indeed — it  is  Col.  John 
Glenn.  It  seems  appropriate  in  several 
ways  to  quote  him  too.  This  recent  ob- 
servation, offered  in  the  context  of  his 
courageous  undertaking,  is  no  less  pro- 
found a  comment  on  the  goals  of  Ameri- 
can education:  "You  fear  the  least  what 
you  know  the  most  about." 

There  is  much  to  know  in  this  day  of 
.scientific  revolution;  and  sometimes  we 


may  think  that  there  is  much  to  fear. 
On  Tuesday  millions  of  Americans 
stopE>ed  work  to  listen  to  news  of  the 
magnificent  flight.  Among  them  were 
millions  of  .schoolchildren,  into  whose 
classrooms  the  radio  coverage  was  broad- 
cast. To  them  especially  was  this 
triumph  of  enormous  significance.  It  is 
in  those  classrooms  and  the  classrooms 
to  come  that  such  children  will  be  of- 
fered— or  not  offered — worthy  introduc- 
tion to  the  mysteries  of  the  many  broad- 
ening fields  of  knowledge,  including 
space  science,  into  which  they  will  be 
called.  It  is  there  that  such  education, 
if  we  offer  it,  will  afford  them  the  thor- 
ough knowledge  that  dispels  fear  and 
makes  possible  the  kind  of  magnificent 
and  courageous  achievements  which  we 
have  seen  exemplified  this  week. 

Colonel  Glenn  has  moved  us  forward 
at  the  same  time  that  he?  has  called  us 
back  to  ourselves,  reminding  us  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  through  the  Amer- 
ican brand  of  education.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues and  countless  others  in  offering 
him  and  his  fellow  discoverers  my  sincere 
admiration  and  gratitude. 


The  Case  Against  U.S.  Trading  With 
Commnnist  Bloc  Countries — Speech  by 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly,  of  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALIFOIUnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1962 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  a  speech  by  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  M.  Pelly,  which  he 
delivered  before  the  Yale  University  Po- 
litical Union  on  February  19,  1962. 

The  speech  was  on  a  most  timely  topic- 
entitled  "The  Case  Against  U.S.  Trading 
With  Communist  Bloc  Countries." 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Export  Control  which  over  a 
number  of  months  has  been  holding 
hearings  and  conducting  studies  in  re- 
gard to  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
U.S.  trade  control  policies.  I  believe  it  is 
vital  that  the  nature  of  the  problems 
confronting  us  in  this  area  are  known  by 
the  citizens  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  important  in  my  opinion  for  the 
citizens  to  know  the  significance  of  trade 
with  the  bloc  which  helps  toward  build- 
ing up  Soviet  economic  and  military 
capabilities. 

I  was  therefore  happy  to  se?  that  this 
subject  w^as  discu.ssed  by  Representative 
Pelly  on  that  occasion. 
The  Case  Against  US    Thading  With   Com- 
munist Bloc  Countries 
(Text    of   speech    of   Represeritative   Thomas 

M.  Pelly.  First  District.  Washington  State. 

delivered   before   Yale   University  Political 

Union,  Monday.  February  19,  1962) 

Friends  and  members  of  the  Yale  Political 
Union,  as  r.  preface  to  our  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  trade  with  Communist  bloc  na- 
tions, it  would  seem  to  be  orderly  procedure 
to  start  with  a  .summary  of  U.S.  policies  un- 
der which  our  trade  is  conducted. 
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DIfflcult  ••  It  U  to  do  It.  the  UfJ.  policy 
attempts  to  draw  a  dlatlncUon  between 
strategic  »nd  nonstrateglc  goods  and  mate- 

riaU. 

Yet  one  may  fairly  wonder  If  there  are 
any  such  Items  as  "nonstrateglc"  goods  as 
far  as  Soviet  needs  are  concerned.  The  war 
of  two  ideologies  Is  being  waged  on  two 
fronts  On  the  one  hand  It  Is  a  contest  of 
armaments,  misalles.  and  military  strength 
HHd  on  the  other  It  Is  one  of  economic  com- 
petition in  which  the  CommunUt  leaders. 
I  would  suppose,  expect  to  outdo  us.  On 
tnia  latter  score.  It  Is  difficult  to  Identify 
products  that  lack  significant  strategic 
value. 

Tonight  I  have  thought  to  comment  In  a 
general  way  on  sales  to  the  Communists  of 
commercial  goods  and  then  after  that  to 
discuss  trade  which  more  directly  bears  on 
our  national  security. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949  U  to  use  export 
controls  to  the  extent  necessary  (a)  to  pro- 
tect the  domestic  economy  from  a  drain  on 
fatrateglc  materials  (and  with  a  huge  over- 
supply  of  stockpiled  materials  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  this  provision  can  be  Ignored  this 
?vealngl  and  (b)  the  policy  la  to  use  export 
controls  to  further  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  (c)  also  the  policy  Is  to 
exercise  the  necessary  vigilance  over  exports 
from   the  standpoint  of  naUonal  security. 

L'nder  the  law,  our  policies  of  security  ex- 
port controls  Include  embargoes  to  Com- 
munist China,  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam. 
and.  as  of  10  days  ago.  Cuba  (embargoes 
to  those  four  areas),  and  restrictive  con- 
trols of  exports  to  the  U.3.8JI.  and  other 
Soviet  bloc  countries,  limiting  direct  ship- 
meats  of  US.  products  for  these  latter 
destinations  to  nonstrateglc  exp<jrts.  Con- 
trol* over  our  shipments  to  the  free  world 
countries  cover  only  a  highly  selected  lUt 
of  goods  to  prevent,  Lf  possible,  their  un- 
authorized   diversion    to    the    Soviet    bloc. 

All  commercial  exports  from  Uie  United 
States.  Its  territories,  and  possessions  are 
prohibited  unless  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  either  Issued  a  validated  license 
or  established  a  general  license  permitting 
such  shipments. 

It  should  be  noted,  perhaps,  that  follow- 
ing congressional  adjoiirnment  last  fall,  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  had 
under  study  the  operations  and  effectiveness 
of  our  export  controls  on  shipments  of 
strategic  goods  to  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc:  and 
ni  re  recently,  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  concluded 
hearings  In  connection  with  a  study  of  the 
cKlmlnlstratlon,  operation,  and  enforcement 
ul  the  Export  Control  Act.  This  act  expires 
Jiae  30.  1962,  and  Its  reenactment  will  come 
up  for  consideration  shortly,  so  our  discus- 
sion   tonlE;ht    Is    timely. 

These  House  and  Senate  studies  were  the 
result  of  public  concern  as  to  the  Govern- 
ment's wLsdnm  in  allowlni?  shipments  of  cer- 
tain commodities,  machines,  and  manufac- 
tured products  to  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc. 

Also,  as  much  as  anything,  a  sale  of  $365 
m:Ulon  worth  of  grain  by  Canada  to  Red 
China  and  public  disclosure  of  various  trans- 
actions such  as  US.  sale  of  Jet  planes 
to  Yugoslavia  were  the  cause  of  In- 
dignant protests  by  the  American  jjeople 
<  .ar  existing  policies.  Certain  Members  of 
Congress  have  criticized  the  administration 
and  In  my  case  I  Introduced  legislation  to 
b.in  all  exports  to  all  nations  with  Commu- 
nist governments.  Indeed,  I  have  wanted 
t  )  go  further  emd  restrict  economic  assist- 
ance of  any  kind  to  nations  which  sell  so- 
c  lUed  semlstrateglc  materials  such  as  grain 
to  the  Communists. 

Here  I  must  p>olnt  up  that  the  distinction 
between  strategic  and  nonstrateglc  mate- 
rials has  posed  a  difficult  problem  and  raised 
a  strong  difference  of  views  In  our  Oovern- 


ment.  In  admlnUter-.ng  the  Export  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  consuiu  with  the 
DepartmenU  of  State  and  Defense  and  other 
agencies  of  Government.  Of  course,  the 
decision  for  or  against  trade  with  the  Com- 
munists ultimately  will  be  decided  by  the 
people.  The  force  of  overall  public  opinion, 
under  our  sj-stem  of  (jovernment.  eventually 
sets  policy.  Momentarily,  however,  the  dis- 
tress of  many  Members  of  Congress.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  administration's  desire  to 
Increase  Industrial  output  and  to  increase 
foreign  Uade.  even  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  has 
res-ulted  In  the  lifting  of  restrictions  on 
strategic  commodltlei,  either  this,  or  wi-  seem 
to  have  gone  along  submissively  with  our 
allies. 

Data  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  trade 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  ts  very  limited  This  U 
because  i  1  i  the  Communists  do  n^t  publish 
complete  and  continuous  informal. on  con- 
cerning their  econf)mlc  activities,  and  >  -  i  all 
prices  within  the  Soviet  bli>c  are  adminis- 
tered prices  with  frequent  changes  PVr  ex- 
ample. In  East  Germ.iny  the  price  of  an 
a'ltnmoblle  Is  approximately  16000  marks, 
whereas  the  Identical  car  can  be  bought  In 
West  Germany  for  about  7.000  marks 

Another  case  I  have  seen  cited  Is  of  a 
tractor  selling  for  the  equivalent  of  '21.600 
Swiss  francs  Inside  the  bloc,  as  against  13.8iX) 
Swiss  francs  ouUlde  the  b'.oc,  and  other 
similar  examples  have  been  quoted  in  wheat 
and  coal  sales 

Exports  from  the  Soviet  bloc  are  based 
on  political  conMderatlons,  while  as  fur  So- 
viet purchases  Khrushchev  has  been  quoted 
as  saying:  "We  want  to  buy  products  In  which 
we  real.y  are  Interested  ■*  He  has  made  It 
clear  that  the  Soviets  do  not  Intend  to  upen 
themselves  as  a  market  for  goods  Just  because 
the  free  world  Is  seeking  a  consumer  outlet 
for  Its  surplus  production 

One  of  the  arguments  against  U  3  trade 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  U  the  business  risk  In- 
volved which  U  greater  than  In  trading 
with  other  areas  Bloc  trade  Involves  another 
difficulty,  m  the  lack  of  cimmcrcial  skills  on 
the  part  of  the  Communists  and  always  the 
dangers  of  unilateral  breach  nf  contract  by 
Soviet  bloc  countries  hant^s  like  the  sword 
of  Damocles  over  East- West  business  trans- 
actions Invariably,  claims  for  damages  due 
to  breach  of  contract  have  t)een  decided  by  a 
panel  of  Soviet  arbitrators  In  Russia's  favor 
and  legal  redress  through  Communist  courts 
Is  of  doubtful  value 

Especially  the  United  States  stands  to  lose 
In  East-West  trade  because  of  the  abuse  of 
any  patent  prote'~tlon  The  Communists 
have  become  masters  of  product  copying, 
bypa.'ielng  time-consuming  research  and  de- 
velopment expense,  and  also  thereby  elim- 
inating the  need  for  further  trade  There  is 
no  effective  protection  agalost  patent  piracy 
by  the  Soviets  bcc.ui.se  there  are  no  patent 
conventions. 

Some  American  economists  take  the  posi- 
tion that  with  the  exception  of  munitions 
and  arms,  our  official  p>ollcy  should  be  one 
of  free  trade  between  the  Communists  and 
non-Communists.  Support  for  this  posi- 
tion may  be  prejudiced,  owning  to  the  fact 
that  trade  with  Communist  countries  Is  of- 
ten quite  profitable  to  free  world  traders 
Price  Is  arbitrary  In  the  bloc  countries,  which 
often  brings  lucrative  short-term  benefits 
On  the  other  hand  many.  Including  my- 
self take  the  position  that  the  Soviet  bloc 
wuild  not  purchase  anything  from  us  unless 
It  was  to  their  economic  and  i></.ltlcal  ad- 
vantage to  do  so 

In  short,  without  nr.y  military  cwnsldera- 
tlons.  a  gof>d  case  can  be  niade  against  trad- 
ing with  the  Soviet  bloc  countrlfs  as  far  as 
U  S  national  Interests  are  concerned,  espe- 
cially since  our  trade  with  the  Communists 
Is  Insignificant  In  the  ageregate  and  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  balance  the  Uiutrd  States 
Is  better  off  wlMmut  It  So  much  for  com- 
mercial trade. 


Now.  let  us  consider  the  sale  of  so-callad 
strategic  goods -Items  of  military  algnlfl- 
cance 

The  Mutual  Defenas  AasUtanoa  Oootrol 
Act  of  1951— known  as  the  Battle  Act — aup- 
plemenU  the  Export  Control  Aot.  The  Bat- 
tle Act  declares  It  to  be  the  policy  ot  tbe 
United  States  to  embargo  shipments  of  arena. 
ammunition  and  Implements  of  war,  atotolo 
energy  materials,  petroleum,  transportation 
and  other  materials  of  strategic  value  to  na- 
tions threatening  U  3  security,  Includlnc 
the  USSR  and  nations  under  Its  domi- 
nation 

This  art  moreover,  makes  It  mandatory  to 
stop  any  kind  of  assistance  to  any  nation 
which  knowingly  allows  sale  of  arms  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  Sale  of  strategic  materials  used 
In  war  production  to  Communist  bloc  coun- 
tries calls  for  termination  of  U  8  aid.  unless 
the  President  decides  cessation  of  aid  would 
be  detrlment.il  U)  our  security 

Unfortunately  In  my  opinion,  the  provision 
callinn  for  discontinuance  of  aid  to  a  nation 
selling  materials  of  strategic  value  to  Soviet 
b'.oc  Countries  has  not  been  used.  There  Is 
not  one  rase  of  the  Battle  Act  provision 
hftviiikj  been  Invoked  On  the  other  hand. 
there  have  been  l")  Presidential  determina- 
tions Ui  c  ntlnue  U  .S  a.>^sl«tance  In  spite  of 
other  n.»tl  >ns  havini?  s<^ild  strategic  materials 
to  the  S<iviet  b;  <■  The«e  were  the  followlnff 
countries  Be^'ium  Denmark,  Weet  Ger- 
many Fr.ir.ce.  Iialy.  Japan,  the  Netherlands, 
.Norway.  I'lirkcy  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Fourteen  determlnatlcjus  affecting  eight 
countries  have  been  classified  under  Ktecu- 
tive  privilege  !>o  there  Is  no  Information 
.available  on  these  latter  cases. 

As  to  the  free  world  system  of  contr»^»l8. 
the  United  States  consults  with  14  other 
free  world  countries  Belgium.  Prance.  Nor- 
way Denmark,  United  Kingdom.  Netherlands, 
Luxembourg.  West  Germany.  Portugal,  Italy, 
France.  T\irkey  Japan,  and  Canada — a  volun- 
tary association  of  representatives  of  theee 
nations  known  as  Cocom  (for  Coordinating 
Committee)   has  been  formed 

Cocom  countries  have  one  list  of  commodi- 
ties under  c<jmplete  embargo  on  export  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  This  group  of  nations  has 
as  Its  basic  purpose  the  denial  to  the  Oom- 
munlsts  of  materials,  equipment  and  techni- 
cal data  involving  technical  service*  which 
would  aid  the  military-Industrial  mobilisa- 
tion base  of  unfriendly  countries.  Or  at 
least  that  was  Its  objective  at  the  start. 

Over  the  years  since  1950  when  Cocom  was 
organized,  through  Its  members"  eagcmesa 
to  increase  their  foreign  trade,  many  Items 
on  the  International  list  of  embargoed  com- 
modities have  been  removed,  even  though  of 
obvious   strategic   Importance, 

In  addition  to  the  Cocom  list,  In  the  United 
Slates  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  a 
list  known  as  the  positive  list.  These  are 
called  presumptlon-for-denlal  Itenu  against 
export  to  the  Communists  Validated  li- 
censes must  be  obtained  for  export  of  these 
commodities  to  all  destinations  except 
Canada 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Expert  Policy.  Consressman  Paul  KrrcHiN.  of 
South  Carolina-  a  former  FBI  agent — sUted 
the  other  day  that  evidence  establishes  that 
the  Cocom  list,  the  Battle  Act  list,  and  the 
lK:>6ltlve  U.st  have  all  been  eroded,  meaning 
that  bit  by  bit  their  effectiveness  has  been 
lessened  by  deletions  and  yet  It  takes  unani- 
mous decision  of  all  memt>er  nations  to  re- 
move an  Item  from  the  Cocom  list.  The 
excuse  Is  that  willingness  on  our  part  for 
rlie  removal  of  Urms  from  the  lL"»t  was  to  pre- 
vent ft  breakdown  In  the  whole  setup,  but 
I  Hm  far  from  sure  those  administering  our 
controls  themselves  genuinely  believed  In  the 
control  program.  US.  decisions,  we  are  told. 
In  allowing  licenses  to  be  Usued  on  export 
conamodltles  of  strategic  troods  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  follow  a  policy  of   granting  permission 


acliH\,  inont  of  an  Amiiican  tost  pilot,     .scientillc  revolution;  ana  someumes  we     aer  wnicn  our  irauL- 1^  <_uiiuu^i 
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or.  the  basis  that  if  som?  other  coui.try  *ill 
supply  an  Item  we  will  approve  it.  to<j  As 
an  example,  the  Department  of  Defense 
strenuously  objected  to  approval  of  an  appll- 
caiu>n  for  the  Issuance  of  a  license  to  export 
to  the  U  .S  S  R  certain  machines  capable  of 
priKlucing  360,000  \'  8  engine  mcjtor  blocks 
e.ich  year 

Due  to  diplomatic  consideration!;,  a  re- 
study  Was  requested  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamnra  reversed  the  position  of  all  the 
Pepartment  experts  The  reason  given  was 
that  similar  machines  could  be  obtained 
Irorn  .lUcrnatlve  sources  abroad  These  ma- 
chines had  been  InternalUmally  embargoed 
by  the  14  Cix-om  ccuniiies  but  for  reason-s 
unknown   had  been  deleted   from  the  list 

The  application,  however,  is  still  pending 
because  the  Con^jre.ss  Is  Interested  Some- 
one Is  fearful  <')f  public  reaction  to  this  sale 
which  wmild  increase  gre-.itly  the  Soviet  pro- 
duction of  military   trucks  and  tank.s 

.\\  ihi  present  time  also.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  ("ommer.e  there  are  pending  export 
uppUcations  for  many  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  similar  commodities,  classified  as 
strategic  to  the  Soviet  bloc  countries  Since 
Congre.ss  has  been  studying  export  policy, 
there  has  been  a  marked  slowdown  ni  -uch 
.ij)pro\  als 

However  thiit  does  not  a.;er  tlic  si'uati  'ii 
th.u  prior  to  this  study  vast  quantities  of 
.scr:ip  copper,  steel  anc  trcn  scrap  borates. 
and  hundreds  o!  other  strategic  commodities 
were  .illowed  to  go  to  Communist  Yugo- 
slav :.i  H.ive  we  so  soon  forgotten  the  tragic 
lessoii.s  o!  historv-  B.'.ta.m.  Peari  Harbor. 
Midway  Guadalcanal  to  name  onlv  a  few  — 
wi.en  "Ae  were  on  the  receiving  end  of  our 
own  sir.ip  iron  from  Japan''  And,  bv  flie 
Way  before  World  War  II,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Ru^k.  a  younger  man  then,  and  per- 
h.ips  wiser,  picketed  the  loading  of  that 
scrap  Iron   for  Jap.m  at   S.in  Francisco 

Speaking  c)f  Yugoslavia  the  United  States 
has  had  a  less  restrictive  policy  on  exports 
to  Poland  and  Yuposlavia  than  to  the  .Soviet 
Union 

Our  policy  ha.<-  been  to  encotirage  the  de- 
velopment of  free  world  ec<jnomlc  ties  with 
Yugoslavia  For  example,  under  that  jx>l!cy. 
throUKb  varii  i:.s  programs  we  have  supplied 
her  Government  with  (>83  planes  We  have 
('i'lipped  and  maintained  her  air  force 
Wiin  m:ard  to  Poland,  we  have  permitted 
Uiote  liber. il  expert  p<ilicles  so  as  to  evidence 
o  ir  sympathy  :-.:;d  support  to  the  Poli.sh 
people 

Public  I  .tv»  87-195  of  September  4,  1961 
(so-called  forelRii  aid  I,  section  620iBi 
sttotes:  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
d*>r  this  act  to  tlie  poV'-rnmrnt  oi  any  coun- 
try unless  the  President  determines  that 
such  country  Is  not  donilniiied  or  controlled 
by  the  mternation.il  Communist  nirivcment    " 

My  mall  lells  me  many  ol  my  conttltuents 
dis.igree  with  the  President  s  determination 
in  these  tv^o  inrtance.s  of  Yu^'.slavla  find 
Poland  I  think  you  will  agree  and  history 
win  supjx.'ri  the  view  ()f  ir.y  c  n.'^t  it  uents 
You  who  have  studied  Uie  Marxian  philos- 
oohy — now.  ask  yourselves  In  all  s'-rious- 
i:'ss-on  who.se  s'de  do  you  thir.k  these  na- 
tloiis    will    be    In    any    final   showdown? 

The  United  St.ites  in  recent  years  has  ex- 
ported billions  of  dollars  worth  of  food  and 
mtlltJiry  aid  to  Yugo.slaviR.  Including  Jet  r<ir- 
plants.  .uid  ir-iii.ed  tliclr  ;j:I'>t.'-  under  the 
policy  that  such  assistance  is  in  tliC  interest 
of  national  defense  Tito's  expressed  prc- 
tovlet  attitude  at  the  Belerade  e" mli.'i  e-ice 
of  so-called  neutrals  lias  o.iuscd  ereai  m- 
d.gnntlon  .iiid  unh.ippiness  among  tlie 
American  people  Yuposlavla's  votes  in  the 
United  Nn'ions-  and  particularly  the  or.c  in 
lavor  of  ndmltting  Red  China — added  to  the 
public  fiuy  But  Secretary  tf  State  Rusk 
takes  III"  \t.  sition  our  aid  and  trade  is  not 
designed  to  win  friends.  So  he  testified — I 
had  thought  otherwise. 


h'>mo  of  us  believe  communism  is  the 
Fame  in  the  USSR.,  Poland,  Yugoslavia, 
Cuba,  or  even  In  this  country.  The  purpose 
of  the  Communists  In  some  80  of  the  world's 
countries  Is  revolution  and  an  International 
conspiracy  frankly  Intent  on  destroying  free 
governments  and,  as  Khrushchev  put  it,  "to 
bury  u."^  "  Po'and's  position  on  international 
issues  is  rarely  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  .Soviet  bloc.  She  is  formally  bound  to 
the  U.S,S,R.  by  treaties  and  such  Instru- 
mentalities as  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  her 
troops  maneuver  in  East  Germany.  I  cannot 
understand  a  policy  that  says  she  is  not  con- 
trolled by  the  international  Communist 
movement,  I  cannot  agree  that  technical 
a.'-.slRt«nce  by  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  to  Cuba. 
N;irth  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam  is  normal 
and  natural,  as  viewed  by  Secretary  Rusk. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  through 
the  advice  of  the  National  Security  Council 
determines  export  policy  within  the  frame- 
work of  law.  In  this  connection,  it  has  ap- 
peared that  after  his  inauguration.  President 
Kennedy  embarked  on  a  course  of  seeking 
V<  win  iv^iviet  good  will  through  a  change  In 
trade  policies. 

One  such  generous  jmpul,^'-  wai  an  an- 
nouncement in  March  1961,  as  I  recall, 
whereby  the  ban  was  lifted  on  shipment  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  of  .^tirplus  subsidized  grain. 
Here,  the  Idea  of  allowing  Russians  to  buy 
food  at  considerably  Ir^wer  prices  than  Amer- 
ican housewives  can  buy  it  resulted  in  many 
Indign.-'i: ♦  Americ;tn  consumer^.  And  then 
there  ar<jse  the  question;  Is  not  food  a 
.strategic  commodity.'  Does  not  an  army  still 
march  on  IT.s  .'tomach:'  CeiUiinly  our  mili- 
tary exjHrts  believe  this  is  true 

.Secretary  Rusk  argues  that  because  of 
.'^ovlet  dIflicultleE  in  their  agricultural  pro- 
prram.  the  ComrauniFts  are  forced  to  strain 
then^.selves  t(j  buy  foodstuffs  rather  than  use 
their  foreign  exchange  for  cupportlng  sub- 
version and  revolution  abroad  The  Secre- 
tary takes  the  point  of  view  it  is  safer  for  us 
il  they  use  foreign  exchange  to  acquire  food 
rather  than  for  purchase  of  other  goods 
This  has  logic. 

Yet.  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
.Trgument.  Agriculture  Is  one  of  the  really 
f  rrious  problems  of  the  Communists,  a  prob- 
lem wh.ereln  they  suffered  their  most  serious 
failure  "Why  not  keep  as  many  workers  as 
possible  In  the  fields  meeting  Soviet  food 
r.f'eds  rather  than  in  factories  producing 
implements  of  war""  Remember,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  capable  of  feeding  its  own  people, 
provided  It  concentrates  on  production  of 
food  instead  of  buikiing  up  its  military 
P''*enti<il 

The  issue  of  sellir  g  grriin  for  food  is  espe- 
cially important  In  connection  with  Red 
China  Many  Americans,  of  course,  are  soft- 
hearted and  cannot  supp>ort  a  policy  of  re- 
fusing food  to  people  who  are  hungry.  Other 
j>eople  were  sharply  critical  of  Canada  when 
It  negotiated  the  $365  million  sale  of  siu-plus 
wheat  to  Red  China.  That  was  when  the 
United  States  relented  and  approved  of  the 
United  States  supplying  pumps  to  unload 
the  grain  in  Red  China.  In  my  judsment. 
tliis  issue  is  recognition  that  actually  we  are 
at  war.  cold  though  it  be. 

I  hold  the  view  that  after  three  bad  crop 
years — and  little  prospect  of  being  able  to 
feed  her  exploding  population — agriculture 
under  Red  China's  Communist  system  has 
f.iiled  miserably.  The  food  shortage  is  the 
one  way  of  proving  to  the  skeptical  mainland 
Chinese  that  their  sy.^tem  cannot  compete 
with  free  enterprise.  Signs  h.T.e  appeared  in 
China:     "We  want  focd — not  machines." 

So.  when  Canada.  Australia,  and  more 
recently,  France,  provide  food,  it  seems  to 
me  they  are  helping  assure  that  communism 
in  China  will   succeed. 

Suppose  we  sold  the  500.000  tons  of  wheat 
to  Russia,  an  order  for  which  Secretary 
Hfxiges.  of  Commerce.  h:id  under  considera- 
tion— and  still  does.   I  believe — there  would 


be  no   way   to  prevent  her  transshippiiig   it 
on  to  Red  China  for  propaganda  purposes 

I  feel  In  the  long  run  we  could  do  our  free 
way  of  life  more  good  by  going  on  paying 
storage  costs,  onerous  as  tKat  is.  Anything, 
rather  than  help  communism  succeed. 
America  cannot  win  a  cold  war  without  sac- 
rifice. We  cannot  do  business  as  usual,  prac- 
ticing the  Golden  Rule,  unless  all  parties 
use  the  same  set  of  rules.  A  cold  war  can- 
not be  won  by  kindness. 

Of  course,  the  administration  of  our  ex- 
port control  progi-am  is  under  a  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Export  Policy,  Dr.  Jack 
Bchrman,  a  learned  professor  and  author 
and  a  longtime  free  trade  exponent,  who, 
I  am  told,  favors  letting  all  bars  down  on 
trade  with  the  Communists  except  on  actual 
military  weapons  and  the  like.  His  argument 
is  that  Russia  will  make  herself  self-sufficient 
if  we  restrict  gcxxls  she  needs.  I  disagree 
I  think  restrictions  will  hamper  Soviet  prog- 
ress and  throw  the  Communist  economy  off 
balance.  But  my  point  Is  that  an  adminis- 
trator should  believe  in  the  policy  set  by 
Congress.  His  decisions  otherwise  could  be 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Don't  get 
me  wrong.  I  am  not  Inferring  anyone  is 
soft  on  the  Soviets,  I  want  to  make  that  clear 
I  say  some  pyersons  are  soft  of  heart  and 
other  persons  are  soft  in  the  head.  We  can't 
afford  either 

Actually,  when  I  review  the  commodities 
which  have  gone  under  export  license  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  and  especially  the 
industrial  materials  to  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia. I  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  United 
States  is  going  a  long  way  toward  helping 
Khrushchev  bury  us.  It  seems  sometimes 
that  we  are  doing  the  digging,  while  Mr 
Khru.-,hcl:ev  looks  on  with  a  not  entirely 
inscruta'ole  smile 

After  reading  much  testimony  and  review- 
ing many  records,  I  have  come  to  the  firm 
conviction  that  a  total  embargo  would  t)e 
better  In  the  interests  of  national  security. 
Is  there  any  doubt  as  to  whether  Tito  or 
Gomulka  hold  us  in  any  honest  affection? 
I  think  not  and  1  believe  our  policy  oi  prac- 
tlcaily  open  trade  with  a  so-called  fr.endly 
Conimunist  country  is  hurting  us  and  help- 
ing It.  No  real  consideration  seems  to 
have  been  given,  in  Issuing  export  licenses, 
to  the  overall  effect  of  building  up  the 
Communist  economy  and  thereby  we  have 
been  contributing  to  the  success  of  o'-ir 
enemy   in  his  economic  offensive. 

If  the  term  peaceful  coexistence  '  had 
any  meaning,  such  a  policy  might  make 
sense,  but  the  "peaceful  coexistence"  of  Mr 
Khrushchev  to  my  mind  is  one  of  ensl.ive- 
ment  as  we  understand  the  term. 

We  blow  hot  and  we  blow  cold.  Our  policy 
has  been  to  use  export  controls  on  a  sort  of 
day-to-day   basis   of  negotiation. 

Congress.  I  hope,  supported  by  public 
opinion,  will  be  tightening  the  program  of 
controls.  I  t^lieve  agricultural  commoditicE 
such  as  grain  and  the  like  should  be  declared 
to  be  strategic, 

Lenin  has  been  quoted  as  saying:  "As  soon 
as  they  (i.e.,  tlie  Western  nations)  start  trad- 
ing with  us.  they  will  prepare  their  own 
ruin.  "  Many  of  his  prophecies  have  come 
true.  Do  we  want  to  help  his  baiting  aver- 
age? 

I  have  looked  over  lists  of  commodities  for 
which  licenses  have  been  Issued.  How  some 
of  these  items  were  deemed  nonstrateglc.  I 
will  never  know,  but  when  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Export  Controls  sought  to  evaluate 
these  lists,  the  Commerce  E>epartment  flatly 
refused  permission  for  the  committe  or  its 
staff  to  review  Its  pertinent  files,  claiming 
Executive  privilege.  The  committee's  efforts 
were  thwarted  but  I  am  sure  that  when  the 
final  congressional  report  Is  issued  It  will 
conclude  that  the  Government  has  followed 
a  soft  policy  and  used  poor  Judgment  in 
issuing  export  permits.  For  example,  I 
asked  Secretary  Rusk  what  would  happen  to 
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U.»  output  of  the  steel  mill  we  helped  Rn.ir.re 
;i;  Poland.  He  readily  admitted  Its  prxl.ir- 
'Mn  would  be  strategic  and  that  the  outp  .t 
nii<ht  well  go  to   the  Soviet  Union 

And  how  about  the  Polish  loan  to  rriba 
•l;r"    proceeda   of    which    were    to    be    uaed    to 
')  i:!d  a  shipyard  and   battery  repair  f;ici;ity? 
'A  '-..)  believes  such  is  not  to  provide  ,i  Jjcise  f  t 
.•■     if't  submarines'     Under  the  provisions  of 

■  Bittle  Act.  I  cann(;t  understand  how  th»» 

■  idcnt   can  determine   that   continued   aid 
P  -land    13   essen'lal   to   our   national   secu- 
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riv       But    that    U    the    only     leg.il 
'c:;Mnued    aid    to    Poland 

ri' inu"  of  )  .r  .lilies  pcrsliit  In  ■.<•:;. i; 
•■;  •■■'r  -nil'  pquipme:.'.  ,ir.d  ^)th>'r 
•J':  /.sf  wh  )  .ire  /ur  adversaries  8':, 
.!-.;;;f  l.=v^.he  >^  Viclfrs  Vl.^cou^.'.s  the  Bnt.,:. 
hCld  to  Red  Chlr.a  a  short  time  .i^'o  Wlj^-re 
'*•.;:  the  Chinese  PvC'l.s  use  the.se  pi  ii.es  .:; 
jficf^ra  purs',.:t.s'  N  t  on  ytjur  llTe  M.ey 
wKi  use  them  In  'rA:..-,;X)rtln»<  military  eiju.;;- 
M-  .'.t  and  men  t. .  La.  .s  and  riouth  V.etna,-:. 
.^r.  I  ther  bruah-t'.re  tireajj  of  their  i:iak....^ 
I  J  me  thu  Ls  no  matter  for  a  pa.neU  ex- 
[  r.-.-K-...,a  of  regret  'o  .ur  Brlt..sn  cou.-^in.s  1 
tnli.lc  We  rould  use  .-.(jme  flrmne.-.s  and  br.:.K.- 
ni  m.ship  With  uur    )*n  rrlenda. 

Could  we  persu.iJe  ..ir  allies  to  H' <  a.  ■  ^ 
on  a  toUK'h  p<jlu  y  '  I  Uon't  Icnow  Uu'  i:  Ae 
I  H.s.s«'(l  a  law  to  rut  ..ut  all  aid  uf  every  i:.i- 
ture  to  no[ic.j».iperaLinii  natujus  we  mij^ht  ;■'■ 
surprued.  I  hat  la  of  course.  If  we  set  them 
an  example  We  cannot  sell  Jet  ttKhter 
planes  to  Y  i^joHiav.a  and  expect  tinnland  '.  > 
rairain 

.As  to  why  we  have  not  been  Uju^her,  th.ere 
ar-*  reportd  that  a  pr-maugurai  Pre.siden t lal 
ta-sit  force  headed  by  the  present  Under  .s<>c- 
r'jtary  of  State.  Cieorge  W  Ball  .'-cconnieruU-.l 
a  '.irtual  scrapping  :,f  the  exLstmg  emb.irtc 
on  exports  of  strategic  materials  to  Cmwiw  .- 
nist  bloc  uatlon.s  tJe(  retary  Ball  h<w  d*"- 
cllued  to  Inform  the  House  committee  s'udv- 
lag  exp<jrt8  ab<jut  the  report,  but  h'.-  la  the 
State  Department  ofHclal  In  charge  of  e<  c)- 
liomlc  affairs  and  that  aspect  of  the  cold  w  ir 
President  KennefJy  a  year  a?o  called  <.n 
euh  citizen  to  a.sk  what  he  c<'Uld  do  for 
hii    ( lover n met.  t, 

one  -if  mv  con.sMtuen td  decided  what  he 
C)'i!d  do  He  .<iicrinced  pr  >(M  and  refu.sed  to 
9»i;  an  e>ctr;ni.,-  lumber  .sorter  to  be  i;i- 
:.  '<l"r:'.  lunibt-r  mill  a  C-in  i- 
;,ir'.r.:r;^  t.)  .sell  to  Ru.s.sl.i 
sac  rill  re  such  a.s  'h.tt  are 
wh.it  t.bls  Nit. on  needs  I'hLs  m  m  s  C'-w- 
8'lenc>  told  h.ni  t.-.e  sale  w.i.'i  wrong  .il- 
t.-ioMgh  the  .State  Department  had  approved 
t.'-»e  tran.sHctlon  That  lumber  mil!  wou'd 
.S'-t  tfie  Soviet  sv"t':'':n  of  lumber  pr  iductlo;-. 
a.Tead  :iO  years  .-^uch  'rade  step.s  up  h.  r 
n.llitary-lnclu.strlil  jx. tent  la  I 

I  raniKjt  feel  this  Is  any  tln:e  to  scrno 
e.'C:x)rt  "-ontroL^  On  'he  contrary  we  should 
b-ing  ill  the  Inr'.uence  and  leader«h.ip  at  '  ur 
c onimand  to  r)ersuade  the  free  world  to  Jom 
us  and  maXe  these  <■,  ntrols  more  efre<-Mve 
S-j-mgelv  enou.:h  It  Is  the  NATO  cotir.trie.s 
who  are  J(Mned  with  the  United  States  in  i 
T-fi'y  of  Mutual  Protection,  yet  'hf'se  vt-rv 
I  I'l.  n.s  have  contribiiN'd  .substantially  to- 
ward the  strength,  '.-chnoi  i.r;r.ii  [..-•  njjres.s 
and  military  capabll.ty  of  tnelr  p.  'entlal 
a^gre^Asor  S.,vu-t  hi  ,•  ;rTi:.)rt.s  in  19<-iO  U)- 
t  Ued  «4  .5  bKU.  n.  »i  8  blllDn  of  thLs  w.i.s 
frcm  Western  Europe  Only  about  »2(J<J 
li.llHon  wa-s  fr    in  u.s 

As  .Senator  Wiirr  si'd  la  the  3«nate  the 
f  l.er  day  the  .Soviet  Union  Is  now  scouring 
Western  E'.iroue  :n  attempU  to  buy  pack- 
i:  red  .omplete  olan's  for  Industry  Why-» 
las  !s  necessirv  largely  t)«caua«  the  Soviet 
p  (  norny  Ls  oriented,  to  such  a  large  degree, 
'  w  ird  the  output  of  military  equipment 
'.  ;a'  1»  lacks  the  capability  for  adequate 
i.'fi'.l-.e    technological    advancement. 

By  attempting  to  buy  up  complete  plan-^ 
f:  jm  the  West,  the  Soviet  Union,  then  ar- 
complUhes  the  following  purposes     First,  the 


c   I. lied  lu   a  new 
d  It  u     n  :  in     w  .us 
Pitrl.'lsin     ird 


T!»d  eo  l.orr.y  rn  iv  •■  u'.r  ue  •  .  •.  u  u  •  :  i  u- 
u:.><>n  prsluitlou  i>r  s.  le:i  •  :r<,-.  ;:,,!  is'r:  il 
equipment  -t  n.ill'.iry  ■.  .ilue  ,.•.-,, ;-.,i  ';.« 
Re<l.s  are  s,iv<»d  the  ^T'eit  and  s -in.et.:nfa 
long.  tr.  il  -  (I'.d  -  e'r  T  experln:-':.' il  ;>erU«!i 
f  I  T  d>->vel  >;i:r..j  te-  I.:.  \  -w;  -.il  a,!',  ii.  eni'uu  •  •» 
aud  •;.  rd,  ".••  i"  .  :::;,. u  ■  r  i;.;  l.>--  [,r  - 
.'1  1  tl  :;  pl.ii.-i  .-u  .'  l"s  'h-un  to  move  for- 
■A  i.-d    fi-.uu'    •;     ■.      ub   -  J, ' could    be    done 

u:  .d»'r    *.be    S.   ■  le'    i-       : .     w.-. 

The  r^<•r.  ;•■  r  ^ a  .1  •.'■.••r-  u'e  no  signs  i.  t.'.i- 
horizon  of  abdication  of  Red  goaU  of  world 
f-rnque5t       nrd       bur-l-,.^       non-Communlsl 

r   :.  equ'U,-:-.     ;  ,•   ,1.;     :•   u  abaolut«Iy  e«- 
o   '.    1"   '.'.'■  c-.  •.•<!  State*  encourage  It« 

•  ><  ■      1     :       A  i.'eful,    eauUOUS    I'Mlk 

1'      fT--:s   •      rn   •;..■   i      n.u.unlst  countries  and 

'■I'      •*  :;,  lU--;    Is  •»:■►,    i.  )uld  »trengthen 

"  <>    r.;  .y      '    t.  e     ..  .    ••.    lulon   to  commit 

t-w.'--  :    .   .:..     i:.il    1     >>;■•  .• 

i-'ln-i.iy  uu.:-r  '•..•  ^.,  I  v  iV  -.-d  aKua- 
tion  of  c  .u  I     :.    A        ,.  a..-  1,    ,  ,•      .   •  :nnpn«^i 

c.    eni'-i.-^'  Y-"    Puu'i     1.-:    r.-u-    •  I    .-,;    •. 

11.    1    .d**    t.'  ide        .  r  us     .;.  i    i      .'    i    .s    :       1    ''^  .u    1 

.1-.  \  (■■  •■.'.•.'..  ir-  s'  >■).  .c  couri ■ :  ■,  '  .  I  .-om 
p.-  Uu."'-.!  suiU-s  l.aj^  ar;?-.  u:  >-\  \  im - 
p  I  K  n  t*  '  fl  .^.'  u  r  I  v»*  ^  *..'  I  ■  t-^ '  * '  .  1  *  A 
I  '  u  .  >  I  t  .  t  .  r  I . :  I-  ■,  : :  I  y  <■  t  .•  •  i  .  •  ,  -  ... 
;u  ':.e;r  •  y  ■.:.>•-  i!  •■\:...,-,  -.■  u.U'.<  '-  u 
■ur    ^::-.^.  :.;  C    •:.  i!  i      u-     c    matter   of    r.i>  t 

ha.    r..:     Uu    ■•'<.   s'u-    A.il        :  t.nue   this  trade 

0-;  '.Ue  ;..■-■  H  •:  i.;  c  s  foreign  aid  from 
tVe  Mu-ihill  ;  1  !  A  t.)  the  present  th.e 
U  .  t»'d  -^^'.lU's  se.-u..,  •  '■,'■  i  victim  of  jxiUcy 
su.  h  a,s  described  tv  .i  up.etlme  British 
st.iu-^:i.  i.u  -Alien  !.>•  s  t:  1  "There  can  tie  no 
p-ru.  i:uu,  •  rru-nd-  •  uu.  p-ru,uuent  Inter- 
e.-iUs  ,-^1  :!,.-.u  •*■  u.'  ^•■-  ■  :,■  .  lea  that  na- 
us  make  pr  i.us  a:  1  prosperity  -rather 
•'.'.u  na".  >ual  se.  ur  •,  "Jielr  permanent  In - 
t.  :-u-,    ir;.l      •..-:   ,■   k   rr    u.  1-  '     :     .•     •    '■•:  , 

P'l:..illy  a.s  t'  'l.e  IS*'  r  tl  all  1.  „'  aI'U  'Ue 
('  i-u'I-.u  ul.st  t^.  "-  I  II. -.self  conclude  "Uit  luy 
•r  ub-  Ls  ,ild  ii  1  u  A  ird  *be  p,  .,r.  ,ji;h  wr 
nuliuiry    und    li;^      f    tl.f    Tr.  e    a    rid. 

I  a-.iU't  see  wliy  'he  Ker.r.'-dv  i.  !;i. ;  •, ;  • -i  . 
V  u  1.  irt  :.  >t  rV  .Civ  dli.  •  v.-red  "ui'  -ue  urt- 
lu^  ■  f  U.ius  :.  1  ••<!  «.U;p::.'-r  •»  I'.rl  uU'-r 
cofuni' xll  *  les  .md  '  '.  'aIi;.;  a  g»"  i-rC  ;«  1;  v 
of  t)e!rg  klr.d  'o  K.uru.sh.'hfv  is  r.  •  a  nus- 
Mke  ,^s  I'h-  icl  Te  C  ,\,l,ll..-s  .-'pfc'  C  .^s-u'- 
nnt  '<!  the  Under  -"■•'.•re'  irv  't  .'-'uce  '  r  !'  11'- 
1  '  il  .^;T  ilrs  s.il  1  In  i\  tpp::'  s •.*>>'■  u  u  '  l.e 
Suiur  Td  Uulv-rsi'v  K  .r-vn  P:  I;    y  luvi'ltu'e 

"T  xl  ly  h.e  .^.iid  p.  lliUes  .;  n.ill'.irv  I'u.- 
•ali,:r.'-nt  ir.d  nei^iu.c  .r.".  .  n.n.uuurn  are 
n  '  1  n.^''r  '-n  ugh  I*  1-  n  '  en.  ui/h  n^erely 
'  .  be  igdr;-'  s.  m'-'huu,;  r  u  r- ».  :  We  must 
a.  •  •  •  •  '  I  as""''  ■  .t  ;  Is  b  s-s  d  .es  i.  ♦ 
.s-e-:;    ■    ,   a^-r-.-        W-  d.    u   •     >.   - 

T  '  nie  fhf  w  IV  1. 1  u!"  riua'e  •.  1  ■•  tv  Is  a 
p''^  •'••<■  ur  .e;rirr.  •  •.<t'-u  ub-  .ur  illie^  ui  ban 
ri '  I  -,* 'a  •<■■.•■''  trid."  w:*h  th*"  .'-^'U..  .  .S.  vlet 
b'  u  lr..-lui!lr.g  Yuevslavla,  P  l.ind  and 
Cuua  .\.n  Tt  urs.u'..s  I  -a  ul!  h.  irden  ur 
'■x-.'r-  p.;i:iiV  and  l.k-Al.se  let  1"  be  r.'rn'y 
k".'i'Ar;  ui  r:eu*ral.^  and  frletuTy  i.  I'l  tls  ,i,;Ke 
t.b  i'  all  Hid  '.I  thern  will  '■  •^  u:.l''s,«  and 
u'uil  'b.ese  na'l  )r;s  firm  ^-.y  •l.-'lr  ji-  liues  In 
h  irnvuuy    -a  1th    o'lr'* 

I'be  .Sfde.-r  ('.  n  u-.'**<-e  •■  W.r-  ■  r'  C  T.'r  Is 
of  the  H^use  of  p.-p'os- ■,  •  a  •  l  •.  ..^  »  p  !  sU  .r'lv 
be     su  brill  ••  1  :-.g     a  n.p  ••*••     r''p>    rt      u.     '.;.,. 

C-  'U^ress 

Meii.Ahr.p      l-s     chairman      M-      Kiifniv 
r.\  \  if     a     sU(U"!..u.t     gUlng     hl.s        ;  :•  l     ;;       is 

r        w  s 

Klr-t  Hie  economic  y  ba«e  of  this  pro- 
1  ;  -ed  t-  u  e  ,  ,d  w  ir  Is  :  ecoming  mor© 
Inip.  r-  i:  '  ea  b  liy  A.s..ur  military  po-sture 
^<' 'I  •'  I"  '  'be  Soviet  bloc  approach  a 
•  i.'uni'"  due  '  .  *b''  ah.<tolute  'i---.'ru  •  i  ■.  >■ 
!■"■*'■'  of  .■  i,-h  »..  in-  .ul.ite  cIviU/.i-;  u  U.  a 
ru  ,  uear  n.  1 1 .  Uir  V  •  "  •  t  ■  <■  e  •  -■.  •  '■  ^_^p 
iCUilns    'be    s'a'us       f     i    ;  'Ur,-     ,•  '1       ■:a''w"  • 

.Sec  oi.d  C  tifl:  ued  'Uiu  b.  i  is  '>  .  ,'  ;..• 
pl.aced  on  the  v.tal  i;ei  . .;  'r<>.>  v  u  h  'be 
Smo-.Sovlet  bl.H-  The  r  .  ;.ers'.  n  f  -ur 
W'f'    ■  >■:  n    (1 . 1  :"s    is       f    '  ■  :  :  i  u.    u  .u  '    '   ■   •>.  ,r  •  ,  ■     ,. 


:\:"1    T^..-e   :,. ust  be  a  readjustment  of 

ur    '.Muku  ^'    as    regards    our   present   tUtus 

quo    .I'U'ub-       It    is    Imperative   that   we   ac- 

■  i  .l-f  a  rea.lstic  apju-c  latlon  that  while  we 
a.-e  ni  iiu'.iinb.g  'be  j^eace  we  nxay  be  hjelng 
Id    »  ir 


.  .* 

y    ur'b     A    s"    r.g 
on     f  .  .In     lu.l    ril)«Ts 

I'.    ■■    p  I.S.S      I     ;    P.  11    «H<    ;    p 

'.'..■::   .a  r  ,  .!  f  ,r 
Cm--     .;••    W  i-,.b 
dence    ■,,  r    \  '..,■: 
the  right  tb  .  ^  if  • 


aC«- 


d     i.Tlrmattre    p'illry 

tb.e    bloc    must    en- 

'    peace    f.  r    f(>  d    as 

e    expressed    confl- 
p.e   Would   alw.vyg  d  - 
b  -I   'be  f.vcts 
Our    eip-.rt    ;.•  ...  >     ..,    ;.    •.    favorable    to    au 
Informed  opinion. 

The    CKjvernment   hxs    -b.r  v;ded    muf  h      f 
the  export  control  polU  >     u  ,secre<.y 

The  people   are     .  ,  i  a  a.  e    n,  »  great  extent 

of  the  func'lon!i.„-  .  f     ;.,.  ^     .  ,,;n  pro^p-am  and 

-  c  ^.    :    I..V     AU    u    ■*  ..ul    leaks    out    of 

■  ■■•      ^    I.    aa    .;.!■   i.i.e    by    England    t  j 

!'-'   '■    ^'i..    .»    of   planes,  do    ti.ey    Iomtu    'jf    its 

..'■'■    ■    ■■  1..-.S 

-     n-     u,     ..  involving;     ••,    irlty.  of  course 
•  ••^ur  1     t,  ,1    8.crecy    Is   greatly 
I  ■•'■    ;  •'    •     '  K'e    Is    often    used    to 
'    '^'  ^    '     1  f :  y   and   Mold  em- 

u.  i-r    e.-;-r    and    weak    decisions 
of  b^Hh  ourselves  and  our  al.ies 

TMs      a--ltU,1e      pivouLs      moblllsaUon      of 

ntinuing     {xiUcy 


can:, 
overil 

b  i;  '  I 


V.    u:  '■ 

v.  u  r. 

ud  :■  . 

.e     su. 


k 

u..i 


d 


It.    I    am    sure    there 

of    policy     .:    :    i\    d'  ::! 

by  the  ei.'        :■  .■:■  a    r 


.i.bni:.i»tr»J|t>n. 

'•uns     to     ffle      Is     full 

'    •  1  e    r.ictg       The  peo- 

•uu'i         If     they     had 

a      lid    be    a    •'IfTenlnt? 

1    1    r    stern    measures 


I 


.•  ■  .'•.■(  11.  'rr  the  voke  of  com- 
u  .in.-A  t;..-'r  'reedoiii  by  hunger, 
.  1    ;.\r    b    «irr.ncp        I.et    the    [>«x.- 

tbe 


ri    1 1 


i  .(J      uu  !• 
the  '.inie 

Cb'i      tn.e     la'.-r     f      .rr      It 
r-    il         u    .-^  a  '  urd  i:  .s    New 

•  ue  .\;;.i-rli  m.s  it  re  wi;U. 
;,.  .1!  ::•■,,.  u.T  ..  u;  ::  ;  ,  , 
ter  u.itl  .nal  A-s.-*.  h-i.i  •.!,  m 
>•  rA'.  j»    I  )ivislon    I  f    K'lUT  ; 


f     ciinmunlsjn    do 

»  IS    graMfyIng    to 

Y    rk    T1me«  i     that 

ui.'    'o   sacrtflce       A 

;..<l;'e      89:?.     In- 

of        Machinists. 

Id    Fnfcflne   A    Alr- 


P  '■:'•  <"'  invited  tb.<-ir  .-vin  loms  of  }oh«  by 
pr o'es'iiK  the  pr.  du.,'!.in  i  f  a  strategic  Item 
f  r  tue  (  .nii.u:.l-t.s  Their  leaders  said  they 
were  ti...  krd  and  di.smaverl  to  discover  In 
tbrir  -rip  to  Wasbingi.  n  DC.  that  this  ad- 
minls'ratK  ri  b..is  no  set  iv>licy  governing 
the    ex-xirt    ,.f    equipinrnt        How    true 

(  r.l'-s;^  'be  I'.. it.i!  S'uii.s  sets  an  overrid- 
ing g..ai  snd  artuil.y  Comes  U)  grips  with 
roninnuUiin  unb-sA  the  United  States  re- 
verses Its  jx.l!(Ue«  (:f  compassion.  appeas4>- 
ii-.en'  rorr.ur  mlse.  and  hlow  retreat.  I  pre- 
dict we  will  never  achieve  ultimate  victory, 
and  one  dav  America  win  wake  up  arid  dis- 
cover the  free  w.rld  and  our  allies  ."nd  our 
e<on,.my  nre  n  1  t.  er  free  Then  It  Will 
bf   to.  .  U  •  e 


Washin{ton't    Farewell   Address 


EXTENSION   OF  RFJVIARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or   onto 

:n    1  MK  lb  ^t      K  OF  :U:i'UF„SENTAITVEa 

Thu^sdai/.  F'-hruary  22.  1962 

Mr  P>0\V  Mr.  Spt-akt-r.  I  have  Ua- 
ti  III  d  today  uiLh  great  Interest  to  the 
KiuLaumii  from  Indiana  read  Waahing- 
lon  .s  h'lirfwell  Addre-vs.  We  who  are 
rfga:d»'d  a.s  conservatives  have  enjoyed 
n  gr»  at  sjiKM^rh  I  only  hop^^  a  part  of  It 
rub.s  off  on  our  liberal  brethren  and  the 
iniiiuui.st:  atiun. 


